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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Floyd  H.  Gayles,  St.  James 
Baptist  Church,  Washington,  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  the  foimtain  of  all 
wisdom,  the  giver  of  every  perfect  gift, 
endow  the  Members  of  Congress  with  a 
right  imderstanding  and  a  pure  purpose. 
We  pray  for  all  nations  that  each  may  be 
given  the  blessing  of  your  light  and  truth, 
a  right  mind,  and  a  just  council. 

Grant  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
all  men.  Guide  this  Congress  and 
strengthen  our  President  as  they  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  good  of  our  Nation. 

Sustain  us  by  a  vision  of  freedom  and 
brotherhood.  Guide  and  direct  the 
leaders  of  our  dties  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  a  more  peaceful  environment  for 
all  citizens.  On  this  day,  as  we  recall  the 
memory  of  a  cherished  leader  in  oiu* 
American  society,  he  who  fell  before  the 
assassin  while  in  pursuit  of  those  beliefs, 
let  us  remember  his  spirit  of  racial  prog- 
ress through  nonviolence.  For  as  we 
stand  in  life  at  midnight,  we  are  always 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  dawn. 

Through  our  Lord,  amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has 
examined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Jormial  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title : 

8.  788.  An  act  to  (unend  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of,  the  Agrlcxil- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

8.  31.  An  act  to  provide  during  times  of 
high  unemployment  for  programs  of  public 
•ervlce  employment  for  unemployed  per- 
•ona,  to  assist  States  and  local  communities 
In  providing  needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  announced,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Long,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Cwnmittee,  and  pursuant  to  section 
8002  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
CXVn 696— Part  8 


1954,  the  selection  of  Mr.  Talmadgb  and 
Mr.  Curtis  to  be  members,  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on'^mtemal  Revenue  Taxation. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
77-250,  appointed  Mr.  Bennett  as  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  Jeint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures. 


WELCOME  TO  REV.  FLOYD  H. 
GAYLES,  GUEST  CHAPLAIN 

,  (Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  arise  to  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to 
our  guest  chaplain,  who  once  lived  in  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. Mr.  Gayles  begsin  his  call  to  the 
ministry  about  a  quarter  century  ago, 
following  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  U.S.  Army  as  a  decorated  combat 
veteran  of  World  War  n.  He  took  up 
residence  in  the  Nation's  Capital  over  20 
years  ago,  and  became  involved,  not  only 
in  the  broad  spectrum  of  the  city's  com- 
munity affairs,  but  also  the  developing 
and  building  of  a  fine  house  of  worship 
for  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic  congregation. 

Here  in  Northeast  Washington  the 
realization  of  his  two  decades  of  steward- 
ship will  be  rewarded  in  July  of  this  year. 
On  the  site  of  the  first  St.  James  Baptist 
Chureh  where  he  started  with  a  few  dedi- 
cated followers,  he  will  soon  open  for  the 
first  time  the  doors  of  a  beautiful  new 
church  in  the  company  of  his  over-300 
congregation  of  proud  and  inspired  men, 
women,  and  children. 

But  this  is  not  the  total  sum  of  Mr. 
Gayles  involvement  in  the  Washington 
area.  He  is  a  career  Federal  employee, 
and  was  recently  appointed  as  commu- 
nity relations  assistant  to  the  Public 
Printer  of  the  United  States.  In  this  po- 
sition he  is  assisting  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  assure  that  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  one  of  the  largest  employers  in 
the  District,  meets  its  responsibility  to 
the  community,  and  plays  an  active  role 
in  contributing  toward  the  development 
of  the  iimer  city. 

Reverend  Gayles,  we  commend  you  for 
your  activities  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  are  proud  to  honor  yoi  here  to- 
day. May  we  extend  a  welcome  to  your 
fsunily,  to  your  fellow  employees  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  to 
your  friends  and  associates  throughout 
the  community  who  have  attended  this 


session  today  as  guests  of  Congress  in 
order  to  pay  you  this  tribute. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  i-'VV-J  >  GRAIN 
BASES  POSTPONED 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  at  the  request  of  those  Members 
handling  the  feed  grain  bill  or  the  beet 
bill,  it  has  been  put  off  until  a  later  date 
this  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  PROM  WEDNESDAY. 

APRIL  7.  TO  MONDAY,  APRIL  19 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Oon. 
Res.  257)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
ticsi  as  foUows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  267 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  April  7,  1871, 
It  stand  adjourned  untU  12  o'clock  mendlan. 
Monday,  April  IB,  1971. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
J. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


to 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE 
AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED MEASURES  DULY  PASSED 
AND  TRULY  ENROLLED  NOTWITH- 
STANDING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  from  April  7 
to  April  19,  1971,  the  Clerk  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PASSING  OF  CHARLES  A. 
CANNON 

(Mr.  RUTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)   

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Cannon  of  Kannapolis,  N.C.,  died  on 
Friday.  April  2,  1971.  at  the  age  of  78. 
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numerous  charities.  I  remember  hin^ 
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and  loved  hard  work.  He  gave  of  hi^nself 

to    both    individuals    and "  groups 

worked  hard  and  placed  thrift 

their  list  of  priorities. 

His  death  marks  the  fading  of 
which  was  led  by  men  of  Mr.  Carinon 
caliber.  America  still  sorely  needs 
like  him.  Long  live  Charles  A.  Carmon 
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BOYS'  CHORUS  OF  SHANLEY  HIGH 
SCHOOL.  FARGO,  N.    DAK. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  DakoU..  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  city  of  Washiiigton 
DC  .  is  playing  host  to  the  Red 
the  Red  Coats  in  this  case  being  the 
chorus  of  Shanley  High  School  in 
N.  Dak.  This  is  an  outstanding  grojup 
young  Americans  who  have  worked 
selling  candy  and  doing  other  thtqgs 
make  enough  money  to  be  able  to 
this  tour. 

While  here  they  are  taking  in 
toric  significance  of  Washington, 
their  Nation's  Capital.  They  sang 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival  and  they 
on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Men^orial 

They  sang   at   the   National 
They  met  Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyl^ 
morning. 

They  are  doing  all  the  things 
give  them  insight  to  this  Nation  of 
and  why  it  is  a  great  nation.  But 
after  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the 
why  this  is  a  great  American  countr^' 
why  it  will  continue  to  be  great, 
privilege  to  have  them  here  in  Wasjilng 
ton  and  to  play  host  to  them. 
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DIRECTOR  OF  THE  FBI  J 

HOOVER  SHOULD  RESIGN 
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(Mr.   BOGGS  asked   and   was 
permission  to  address  the  House 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hM  re- 
marks.> 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  m^  col- 
leagues, I  apologize  for  my  voice, 
a  cold. 

What  I  am  going  to  say  I  say  14  sor- 
row, because  it  is  always  tragic  w  len  a 
^eat  man  who  has  given  his  life  o  his 
country  comes  to  the  twilight  of  his  life 
and  fails  to  understand  it  is  time  toj  leave 
the  service  and  enjoy  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  talking  about  Mr.  J. 
Edgar^oover,  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  Attorney  Genei^al  of 
the  United  States  to  ask  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Hoover. 

When  the  FBI  taps  the  telephones  of 
Members  of  this  body  and  of  Members  of 
the  Senate,  when  the  FBI  stations  i  gents 
on  college  campuses  to  infiltrate  college 
organizations,  when  the  FBI  adop;s  the 
tactics  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Hitler's 
Gestapo,  then  It  Is  time — it  is  wa: '  past 
time.  Mr.  Speaker — that  the  presei  it  Di- 
rector thereof  no  longer  be  the  Dii  ector. 

The  greatest  thing  we  have  in  th  s  Na- 
tion is  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  are  a  great 
country  because  we  are  a  free  country 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  wak^  Mr. 
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Hoover  is  rimning  the  FBI  today  it  is 
no  longer  a  free  country. 

I  was  astonished  to  read  in  the  paper 
this  morning  where  Mr.  Mitchell  says 
that  he  is  a  law-and-order  man:  there- 
fore, Mr.  Hoover,  being  a  law-and-order 
man,  will  stay  on.  If  law  and  order  means 
the  suppression  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in- 
filtration of  college  campuses,  the  tap- 
ping of  the  telephones  of  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  then  I  say 
"God  help  us." 

I  ask  again  that  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States, 
have  enough  courage  to  demand  the  res- 
ignation of  Mr.  Hoover. 


CRITICISM  OF  FBI  SHOULD  BE 
SUPPORTED  BY  FACTTS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  listened  with  great  care  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  Some  of  tlie  allegations  are  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  is,  whether  certain 
wiretapping  was  done  or  whether  it  was 
not  done,  but  there  was  one  statement, 
if  I  listened  correctly,  that  I  do  not  think 
is  a  fair  accusation  and  I  would  vigor- 
ously protest  what  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  stated. 

If  my  recollection  is  accurate,  the  gen- 
tleman said  that  the  FBI  is  turning  its 
operations  into  Gestapo-type  activities. 
I  categorically  deny  that  the  FBI  does 
carry  on  such  activities.  I  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  submit 
proof  before  he  makes  such  a  charge  or 
to  buttress  such  an  allegation  by  facts  in 
the  future. 

The  history  of  the  FBI  is  a  fine  one. 
They  may  have  made  mistakes  from  time 
to  time.  They  are  humans,  as  we  are. 
But  this  country  is  fortimate  that  we 
have  had  the  FBI  over  the  years,  and  we 
are  fortunate  that  that  organization  has 
had  Mr.  Hoover  as  its  head  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C. 

April  2, 1971. 
The  Honorable  the  Sfkakeb, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's 
office  at  1:20  pjn.  on  Friday,  April  2,  1971 
said  to  contain  a  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent wherein  he  transmits  to  the  Congress 
his  report  on  the  operations  In  1970  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1968  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Title  III, 
Section  305  of  Public  Law  90-634.  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1968,  and 
of  Section  3  of  Public  Law  91-694,  the  Inter- 
national Ctoffee  Agreement  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended  and  extended,  together  with  a  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk.  US,  House  of  Representatives. 


REPORT  ON  OPERATIONS  OP  IN- 
TERNATIONAL COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT OF  1968 — MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  my  report  on  the 
operations  in  1970  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  of  1968. 

Events  during  1970  once  again  demon- 
strated the  capacity  of  the  Agreement  to 
protect  the  interests  of  both  its  con- 
sumer and  producer  members.  The  In- 
ternational Coffee  Council  acted  deci- 
sively in  August  to  curb  a  precipitous  in- 
crease in  world  coffee  prices  caused  by 
damage  to  the  Brazilian  coffee  crop  in 
mid- 1969.  At  the  same  time  the  judicious 
measures  adopted  by  the  Council  enabled 
producing  countries  to  maintain  their 
foreign  exchange  earnings  from  coffee 
exports  at  a  level  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Agreement. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress that  we  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  Brazil  relating  to  our  trade 
with  that  country  in  soluble  coffee,  which 
settles  the  U.S.  complaint  against  Brazil 
imder  Article  44  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement.  This  Agreement  im- 
proves the  competitive  conditions  of 
access  to  Brazilian  green  coffee  by  U.S. 
soluble  coffee  processors  in  a  manner 
which  safeguards  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers. 

In  terms  of  the  bilateral  accord,  which 
will  be  valid  as  long  as  the  United  States 
continues  to  implement  the  Internation- 
al Coffee  Agreement,  Brazil  will  make 
available  for  sale  to  American  soluble 
coffee  manufacturers  an  appropriate 
quantity  of  green  coffee  free  of  Brazilian 
contribution  quota.  American  firms  will 
qualify  to  purchase  this  coffee,  which  will 
be  of  suitable  quality,  in  proportion  to 
their  historical  production  of  soluble  cof- 
fee. The  enclosed  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary' of  State  provides  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  settlement  and  the  nego- 
tiations which  led  up  to  it. 

In  the  light  of  the  Agreement's  b«ieflt 
to  American  consumers  in  1970,  its  un- 
doubted value  to  the  developing  coffee 
producing  countries,  and  the  resolution 
of  our  problem  with  Brazil,  I  urge  timely 
Congressional  action  to  extend  the  nec- 
essary implementing  legislation  until 
September  30.  1973,  when  ttie  1968  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  termi- 
nates. Prompt  passage  will  reaffirm  to 
the  Agreement's  41  exporting  members 
the  strength  of  our  commitment  to  their 
economic  development.  Expeditious  ap- 
proval will,  moreover,  remove  any  un- 
certainty on  the  part  of  our  own  indus- 
try as  well  as  foreign  countries  concern- 
ing the  future  of  international  coffee 
cooperation. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  HotJSE,  April  1. 1971. 
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CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  REVISED 
ORGANIC  ACT  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS  CONCERNING  ASSISTANT 
U.S.  ATTORNEYS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4209) 
to  amend  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  there  is  any  limitation  on  the 
number  of  assistants  to  the  district  at- 
torney for  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  in- 
herent legislation? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  At  the  present  time 
may  I  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri there  is  a  limitation  upon  the  num- 
ber of  assistants  to  the  district  attorney 
for  the  Virgin  Islands.  That  is  the  only 
area  where  such  a  restriction  exists.  And, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  remove  that 
restriction  and  place  the  Virgin  Islands 
in  practically  the  same  position  as  is 
every  other  district  throughout  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  para- 
phrase the  distinguished  barrister  and 
my  good  friend  from  Massachusetts,  is 
what  he  says  to  me  properly  stated  by 
stating  this  would  simply  bring  the  Virgin 
Islands  into  conformity  with  the  other 
States  and  Commonwealths  of  the  United 
States  of  America? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  4209  would 
amend  section  27  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  in  two  respects :  First, 
it  would  correct  the  internal  reference  in 
that  section  to  the  chapter  in  title  28 
concerning  U.S.  attorneys  so  that  it  will 
correctly  refer  to  chaper  35  of  that  title; 
and  second,  the  bill  would  delete  the  ex- 
ception in  section  27  which  limits  the 
U.S.  attorney  in  the  Virgin  Islands  to  one 
assistant. 

The  bill  H.R.  4209  was  Introduced  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations 
on  an  executive  commimication  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  which  recom- 
mends its  enactment.  The  amendments 
contained  in  the  bill  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Justice 
because  the  work  of  the  ofiBce  of  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Virgin  Islands  has  in- 
creased significantly  in  recent  years  and 
there  is  a  demonstrated  need  for  an  ad- 
ditional assistant  district  attorney.  In  or- 
der to  be  more  fully  informed  concerning 
this  situation,  a  hearing  was  held  on 
March  10,  1971,  on  this  bUl  and  the  com- 
panion measure.  At  that  hearing,  the 
witness  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  pointed  out  that  the 
workload  in  the  Virgin  Islands  actually 
exceeds  several  of  the  six  districts  which 
are  presently  allocated  two  assistant  U.S. 
attorneys.  In  addition,  the  present  lack 
of  flexibility  in  the  appointment  of  as- 


sistants in  the  Virgin  Islands  has  had 
the  effect  of  creating  a  substantial  case 
backlog. 

The  U.S.  attorney  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
has  the  additional  responsibility  of  pros- 
ecuting felonies  as  defined  in  the  laws  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.  It  was  pointed  out  at 
the  hearing  on  March  10,  1971,  that  this 
responsibility  has  served  to  compound 
the  workload  problem  of  this  particular 
office.  This  additional  responsibility  is 
based  upon  language  found  in  section  27 
of  the  revised  Organic  Ait  itself.  It  is 
there  provided  that  the  U.S.  attorney  is 
to  prosecute  in  the  district  court  in  tne 
name  of  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  all  offenses  against  the  laws  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  which  are  cogiiizable 
by  that  court.  It  is  his  responsibility  to 
prosecute  all  such  cases  unless  he  con- 
sents to  a  transfer  of  the  fimction  to  the 
attorney  general  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
This  aspect  of  the  U.S.  attorney's  duties 
was  the  subject  of  extended  discussion 
and  explanation  at  the  hearing.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment operation  in  the  islands  that 
the  U.S.  attorney  is  to  have  this  juris- 
diction over  local  crimes  as  well  as  the 
usual  responsibility  of  the  U.S.  attorney 
over  Federal  crimes.  The  result  is  that 
the  U.S.  attorney  is  responsible  for  the 
prosecution  of  offenses  other  than  misde- 
meanors. In  the  Federal  area,  it  was  also 
observed  that  the  burden  placed  upon  the 
office  in  connection  with  immigration 
cases  also  contributes  to  the  workload. 
The  problem  of  illegal  entrants  has  been 
a  continuing  one  which  appears  to  have 
increased  in  recent  years  and  represents 
a  law  enforcement  problem. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee 
were  interested  in  the  cc«nparative  fig- 
ures concerning  cases  handled  by  the 
average  assistant  U.S.  attorney  as  com- 
p>ared  with  the  assistant  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  In  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1970,  the  average  number  of  cases  han- 
dled by  an  assistant  U.S.  atomey  was 
139.  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  cases  han- 
dled during  the  same  year  by  the  as- 
sistant was  389.  This  is  a  disproportion- 
ate figure  when  an  sillowance  is  made  for 
the  different  type  of  cases  being  handled 
by  the  various  districts. 

Another  local  aspect  that  must  be 
considered  when  one  is  considering  the 
work  of  the  US.  attorney  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  relates  to  the  geographical  situ- 
ation. The  group  is  made  up  of  three 
principal  islands  and  the  U.S.  District 
Court  is  held  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas 
as  well  as  on  the  island  of  St.  Croix. 
Should  a  judge  be  holding  court  on  St. 
Thomas  at  the  same  time  as  a  judge  is 
holding  court  on  St.  Croix,  the  oCBce  of 
the  U.S.  attorney  has  a  dual  responsibil- 
ity. Should  the  U.S.  attorney  be  required 
to  appear  in  a  case  before  the  court  of 
appeals  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  where 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  meets  generally,  the 
pressures  placed  upon  the  office  are  obvi- 
ous. Since  the  U.S.  attorney's  offices  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  prosecution  of  felony 
cases,  it  is  necessary  for  a  representative 
of  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  to  appear 
In  local  courts  in  connection  with  pre- 
liminary hearings  for  felonies.  There 
are  four  local  courts  in  the  islands 
which  conduct  these  preliminary  hear- 


ings and  these  courts  meet  on  the  is- 
land of  St.  Croix  and  St.  John  as  well 
as  St.  Thomas.  The  responsibility  before 
these  courts  as  well  as  before  the  dis- 
trict court  for  k  U.S.  attorney's  office 
with  only  two  attorneys  available  to  i>er- 
form  the  work  has  proven  to  be  a  difficult 
matter  at  times. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  sup- 
plied to  the  committee  at  the  hearing  on 
the  bill  and  the  facts  outlined  in  the  ex- 
ecutive ctHnmunication,  it  is  urged  that 
the  biU  be  considered  favorably. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  am  inter- 
ested in  why  the  cost  of  the  additional 
assistant  district  attorneys  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  cannot  be  estimated  and  stated 
in  the  report. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  l'  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  we  inquired 
into  that.  The  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  did  say  that  they 
would  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cost  and 
submit  it  to  the  committee.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  not  submitted  prior  \m  the 
printing  of  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  so.  the  question  re- 
mains imanswered? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  would  say  so  as  of 
the  moment,  but  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  this  information  will 
be  obtained. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  it  comes  a 
little  late  to  ascertain  the  information 
with  respect  to  what  this  particular  bill 
will,  in  effect,  authorize  by  way  of  ex- 
penditures, but 

Mr.  DONOHUE  Whereas  that  might  be 
true 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  an- 
ticipate more  than  one  assistant  attorney 
general? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or,  district  attorney, 
rather? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  No;  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  we  were  as- 
sured that  as  of  the  present  time  that 
one  additlonsd  assistant  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  caseload  that 
has  developed  in  the  Virgin  Islands  over , 
the  last  3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  they  work  pretty  hard 
down  there?  Does  the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  would  say  so  to  the 
gentleman  because  we  must  appreciate 
the  geographic  situation  that  exists  in 
the  Virgin  Islands,  along  with  the  unique 
situation  that  exists  with  respect  to  Its 
operations.  They  hold  court  not  only  in 
St.  Thomas  but  also  in  St.  Croix. 

When  there  are  any  claims  or  cases 
on  appeal  then  the  U5.  attorney  himself 
must  journey  up  to  Philadelphia  where 
the  Appeal  Court  sits,  and  the  assistant 
is  left  to  handle  the  courts,  whether  they 
are  sitting  in  St.  Croix  or  St.  Thomas. 

I  might  point  out  also  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  situation  down  there  is 
unique  in  another  respect,  and  that  is 
that  the  district  attorney  not  only  han- 
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dies  offenses  against  the  United  States,  or 
In  violation  of  the  United  States  Code, 
but  must  also  handle  all  felony  cases  that 
develop  against  the  laws  in  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
do  not  often  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  gentleman  speak  on  the  Boor 
of  the  House,  and  I  find  he  is  a  most  in- 
teresting speaker.  I  have  no  desire  to  pro- 
long this,  but  it  Is  a  very  nice  winter 
climate,  is  it  not,  in  the  Virgin  Islimd? 
They  do  have  a  nice  winter  cll^iate 
there? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  would  say  it  Isj  one 
of  the  most  salubrious  climates  thajt  we 
have,  next  to  Hawaii,  probably. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  would  be  an  atfrac- 
tlve  place  for  a  assistant  district  attorney 
to  be,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  would  certainly  look 
forward  to  being  hired  down  therej  if  I 
were  a  young  lawyer  again. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thanli  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlcti  to 
the  present  consideration  o(f  the  biJ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ^erk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4209 
A  bill  to  amend  ttie  Revised  OrganJ<J  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sejiate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  A  mer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  secticn  27 
of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Vlrgl  a  Is- 
lands, as  amended  (73  Stat.  569,  48  ^^S-C. 
1617) ,  Is  amendea  as  follows: 

(a)  delete  the  words  "chapter  31"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "chapte;  ■  35". 

(b)  delete  the  words  "except  that  th  i  At- 
torney General  shall  not  appoint  more  than 
one  assistant  United  States  attorney  fo  r  the 
Virgin  Islands". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engr<issed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  1  hird 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  r^on- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


OP 
C(bDE, 
PINAIITY 
UN- 
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AMENDMENT  OF   SECTION   2735 
TITLE   10,  UNITED  STATES 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
OF   SETTLEMENT   EFFECTED 
DER    SECTION     2733.     2734      2 
2734b.  OR  2737 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHJl.  5Ib14» 
to  amend  section  2735  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  finpUty 
of  settlement  effected  under  section 
2734.  2734a,  2734b,  or  2737. 

The  SPEAia:R.  Is  there  objectiojn  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Peimsylvania.!  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  objA;t,  I 
notice  that  in  the  report  on  the  bi|l  on 
page  2  it  states: 

The  effect  of  the  provision  as  to  fliiality 
Is  merely  to  provide  that  a  final  settlement 
Is  final  In  the  full  sense  of  the  word  and  will 
not  be  subject  to  reopening  as  to  that  specific 
claim.  This  does  not  prevent  an  appe^  of 
the  decision  to  higher  authority  as  '  pro- 
'  vlded  In  the  law  nor  would  It  preclud^  the 
settlement  authority  who  made  the  de<)Ulon 
from  reconsidering  Its  action.  | 

The  question  I  would  like  to  as  £  Is, 
in  the  first  place,  supposing  that  ail  ex- 
cessive award  was  made,  wouflf  the  ap- 


peal provision  in  the  law  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  file  an  appeal  against 
the  award  of  the  settlement  officer,  if  it 
were  an  excessive  award? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Jylr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  insofar  as  settle- 
ments are  concerned,  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  awards  are  re- 
viewed by  higher  military  authorities 
and  ultimately  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. Under  the  present  law  all  of  these 
claims  when  they  are  settled  are  final. 
Releases  are  obtained  from  the  claim- 
ants, and  that  closes  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  5814  would 
amend  section  2735  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  concerning  finality  and 
conclusiveness  of  military  claims  settle- 
ments, by  adding  references  to  sections 
2734a,  2734b,  and  2737  of  that  title.  A 
reference  to  repealed  section  2732  would 
be  deleted  from  section  2735. 

The  bill  HH.  5814  was  Introduced  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
an  executive  communication  from  the 
Air  Force  in  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  recommends  its  enact- 
ment. 

The  present  provisions  of  section  2735 
provide  for  fJiaUty  of  settlement  for 
property  and  personal  injury  claims 
under  section  2733  and  2734  of  title  10. 
Section  2735  was  included  in  its  present 
form  as  a  part  of  chapter  163  of  codified 
title  10  when  it  was  enacted  into  law 
on  August  10,  1956.  Since  that  time  sec- 
tion 2732  was  repealed,  but  the  section 
still  carries  a  reference  to  the  repealed 
section.  In  addition,  the  three  new  sec- 
tions 2734a,  2734b,  and  2737  have  been 
added  to  chapter  163. 

The  bill  will  bring  the  section  up  to 
date  by  deleting  the  repealed  section  and 
by  adding  references  to  the  three  sub- 
sequently enacted  sections. 

An  identical  bill  in  the  91st  Congress, 
H.R.  17695,  was  the  subject  of  a  subcom- 
mittee hearing  on  May  27,  1970,  and  the 
testimony  at  that  hearing  established 
that  the  same  reasons  for  providing 
finality  to  settlements  under  the  sections 
now  referred  to  in  section  2735  also  apply 
to  finahty  of  settlements  imder  the  three 
other  sections  as  is  provided  for  in  this 
bill.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  purpose 
of  section  2735,  which  is  clearly  to  pro- 
vide for  finality  of  settlement  in  military 
claims  matters,  requires  such  an 
amendment. 

In  connection  with  this  amendment, 
it  is  pertinent  to  note  that  similar 
finality  of  settlement  statutes  are  appli- 
cable to  claims  settled  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  provi- 
sions in  title  28 — 28  U.S.C.  2672 — as  well 
as  admiralty  claims  involving  the  mili- 
tary departments — 10  U.S.C.  4806,  2672 
(d),  7623(d),  and  9806.  Finality  of  set- 
tlements under  section  715  of  title  32  of 
the  United  States  Code  concerning  claims 
generated  by  National  Guard  activities  is 
provided  for  by  subsection  fg)  of  that 
section.  The  amendments  provided  for 
in  this  bill  are  consistent  with  the  pat- 
tern and  provisions  for  finality  presently 
cMitalned  in  other  claims  statutes. 

At  the  hearing  on  the  bill  of  May  27, 
1970,  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
were  assured  that  the  actions  of  person- 


nel will  continue  to  be  subject  to  super- 
vision and  examination.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  testimony  at  that  hearing 
restated  the  facts  previously  given  the 
subcommittee  at  a  hearing  on  a  similar 
bill  which  was  favorably  reported  and 
passed  by  the  House  during  the  90th 
Congress.  The  effect  of  the  provision  as 
to  finality  is  merely  to  provide  that  a 
final  settlement  is  final  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word  and  will  not  be  subject  to 
reopening  as  to  that  specific  claim. 

The  Comptroller  General  in  a  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  stated  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  would- 
have  no  objections  to  extending  finality 
to  settlements  made  under  the  additional 
sections  as  provided  for  in  the  bill.  The 
Comptroller  General  also  noted  that  the 
experience  of  the  military  departments 
under  the  present  provisions  of  section 
2735  demonstrated  the  practicality  of 
statutory  provision  for  final  and  conclu- 
sive settlenients. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
would  permit  me  to  ask  one  or  two  fur- 
ther questions  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts if  the  gentleman  means  to  say 
that  if  this  bill  passes  and  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  finality,  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  can  come  in  in  1  year  or 
2  years  after  that,  upset  the  award,  and 
come  back  and  demand  a  refund  of  an 
excessive  settlement? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  say  that  that  is  not 
correct.  Under  the  present  law— and 
most  of  these  claims  have  to  do  with 
claims  arising  within  the  military  for 
personal  injuries  or  for  property  damage, 
and  the  amounts  are  fixed  by  law  as  to 
the  maximum.  Those  amoimts  in  the  two 
sections  2733  and  2734  at  the  present 
time  are  fixed  at  $15,000.  In  other  words 
these  military  can  administratively  enter 
into  negotiations  with  claimants,  and  ad- 
just the  claims  up  to  that  sunount.  Above 
that  amoimt  they  must  come  to  the  Con- 
gress. When  the  agreements  are  reached 
and  the  final  papers  are  signed,  such  as 
releases,  that  ends  them — that  ends  the 
procedure. 

Now  insofar  as  the  GAO  opposing  that 
settlement,  that  is  not  possible.  They 
merely  can  review  the  procedures  of  the 
negotiating  personnel  within  the  mili- 
tary, and  if  there  are  any  irregularities 
they,  of  course,  will  endeavor  either  to 
reprimand  or  to  recommend  a  correction. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
one  more  question.  It  says  that  the  settle- 
ment authority  would  not  be  prohibited 
from  reconsidering  their  actions. 

Is  there  a  statute  of  limitations  as  to 
how  long  after  the  settlement  authority 
had  made  the  award  and  the  releases 
have  been  signed — how  long  would  it  be 
before  they  would  be  precluded  from  a 
reconsideration  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  would  have  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman  this  way.  Once  an 
agreement  Is  reached  and  once  the  re- 
leases are  signed,  neither  party  can  re- 
open it.  That  is  a  contract. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Then 
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the  reconsideration  would  have  to  be 
done  by  the  settlement  authority  before 
It  went  to  finality  and  before  the  releases 
were  signed?  

Mr.  DONOHUE.  That  is  right.  We  must 
appreciate  that  these  settlements,  and 
the  negotiations,  are  made  after  the 
claims  have  been  investigated.  They  start 
«  by  investigating  the  claims.  After  the 
investigation  is  completed,  and  the  In- 
vestigation is  thorough  in  nature,  then 
it  goes  probably  to  the  legal  officer  within 
the  particular  branch  of  the  military 
wlttiin  which  the  claim  arose.  Again  prob- 
ably eventually  It  finds  Itself  In  the 
Judge  Advocate's  office  for  a  further 
review.  Then  it  is  taken  up  again  with 
the  claimant  and  they  iindoubtedly  bar- 
ter back  and  forth  until  they  reach  a 
common  ground.  When  that  point  is 
reached,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  finality, 
and  then  the  necessary  legal  papers  are 
signed,  just  as  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
socictv 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my  interest  In  this 
type  of  amendment  to  title  X  of  the 
United  States  Code  has  long  been  re- 
marked in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  includ- 
ing the  settlements  and  the  maximum 
amounts  that  can  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
various  members  of  the  armed  services. 
But  the  bill  itself,  and  its  analysis,  as  it 
comes  before  us,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent today,  is  a  little  bit  confusing  in 
that  it  says  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  "finalize  settlements  of  claims,"  im- 
der these  various  sections  of  title  X. 
United  States  Code.  But,  at  the  same  time 
it  says  that  there  "shall  be  no  prevention 
of  an  appeal  to  higher  authority,  or  a  re- 
conGlderation  by  that  authority  which 
made  the  settlement,  as  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  mem- 
ber of  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  just  stated. 

Perhaps  my  questions  could  be  an- 
swered qulcldy — yes  or  no.  Is  this  bill,  as 
It  is  presented  today,  identical  to  the  one 
that  passed  the  91st  Congress? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Yes;  and  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  this 
is  merely  correlating  these  different  sec- 
tions and  coordinating  them  so  that  they 
will  be  properly  referred  to  in  section 
2735. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  all  of  these 
sections  are  now  on  our  statute  books.  In 
a  real  sense  this  carries  out  the  aim  of 
the  codification. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  this  would  merely  correlate  or 
codify  them  into  one  section? 

Let  me  ask  further  if  it  does  change 
the  limitations  that  the  various  services 
can  settle  on  someone  who  has  lost  prop- 
erty by  transfer  or  warehouse  fhe. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Would  the  gentleman 
mind  repeating  his  question? 

Mr.  HALL.  My  second  question  is 
whether  or  not  there  is  anything  in  this 
bill  which  would  increase,  or  change  in 
any  manner,  the  limitations  presently 
placed  by  law  on  the  settlements  of  the 
claims  officers  of  the  various  services.  I 


believe  it  is  now  S10,000  for  a  warehouse 
or  in-transit  loss  of  personal  property. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  This  bUl,  I^may  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  does  not 
change  the  amounts  of  the  limitations  in 
any  way. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  It  the  opinion 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  that  this 
would  perhaps  be  a  step  further  in  the 
elimination  of  private  bills  which  might 
come  before  the  Congress  for  settlement 
of  such  excess  damages  ? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  would  say  that  it 
would  diminish  the  nimiber  of  private 
bills  that  are  now  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Peimsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R. 6814 
A  bill  to  amend  section  3736  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide   for  the 
finality  of  settlement  effected  under  sec- 
tion 2733,  2734,  2734a,  2734b,  or  2737 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2736    of    title    10,    United   States    Ctode,    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"\  2736.  Settlement:  final  and  conclusive 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  settlement  of  a  claim  under  section 
2733,  2734,  2734a,  2734b,  or  2737  of  this  title 
is  final  and  conclusive." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  ADDITIONAL  INVES- 
TIGATIVE AUTHORITY  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  333  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  333 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  213,  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  of  Education  and  La- 
bor, or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  make  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  (1)  In  the  countries  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  of  the  operation  by  the  Federal 
Ooverrmient  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  with  a  view  to  determining  means 
of  assuring  that  the  children  of  civilian  offi- 
cers and  employees,  and  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  of  the  United  States  receive 
high-quality  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation; (2)  in  the  Soviet  Union,  In  India,  in 
Japan,  and  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  of  the 
policies,  programs,  and  activities  In  such 
countries  in  the  following  areas :  educational 
technology,  early  childhood  education,  edu- 
cational research  and  innovation,  higher  edu- 
cation (including  graduate  and  professional 
education) ,  and  vocational  education;  and 
(3)  in  the  countries  of  North  America  and 
of  Europe,  of  (a)  the  clrcimistances  sur- 
rounding production  In  foreign  nations  of 
goods  which  are  subsequently  sold  in  the 


United  States  in  competition  with  domesti- 
cally produced  goods;  (b)  the  laws  and  prac- 
tices relating  to  labor-management  relations 
in  such  countries;  (c)  welfare  and  pension 
plan  programs  In  such  countries;  (d)  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  laws  and  practices, 
including  coal  mine  health  and  safety  laws 
and  practices  In  suoh  countries;  (e)  man- 
power poUcles  and  programs  in  eueh  coun- 
tries; and  (f )  circumstances  surroimdlng  the 
importation  of  foreign  labor  under  contract 
from  such  countries. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  H.  Res.  213  of  the  Nlnety-seoond 
Congress,  local  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  made  avaUable  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged In  carrying  out  their  official  dutiee  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  committee's 
authority,  as  set  forth  In  this  resolution,  to 
travel  outside  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  condition  that  may  be  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  the  use  of  local  cur- 
rencies ovraed  by  the  United  States  by  mem- 
bers and  employees  of  the  committee,  the 
following  conditions  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  their  use  of  such  currencies: 

(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  In  any  coimtry  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  in  section  602(b)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1964  (22  U.S.C.  1754) . 

(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  of 
local  currencies  for  transportation  in  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defrajring  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  Its  employ- 
ees In  any  country  where  local  currencies  are 
avaUable  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  E^ach  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or.  If  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  C3k3vem- 
ment,  the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  In- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  In- 
spection. 

(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be  fur- 
nished for  a  period  of  time  In  any  country 
If  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  In  any  other  country.  Irre- 
spective of  differences  In  time  zones. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resoluticHi  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMStrTTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  all  after 
the  word  "Resolved,"  and  insert: 

"That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
House  Reaolution  213,  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee. 
Is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  complete 
studies  and  investigations  and  make  inquiries 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  regarding  educational 
research,  development  and  Innovation,  and 
early  childhood  development  and  education 
In  the  following  countries:  the  United  King- 
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dom.  Prance.  Norway,  Germany,  Poland  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
^  "For  purposes  of  carrying  out  such  Inves  li- 
gations and  studies,  the  committee  Is  auth  pr- 
ized to  send  not  more  than  ten  members  of 
the  committee,  seven  majority  members  and 
three  minority  members,  and  three  staff  is- 
alstants,  two  majority  assistants  and  one  iil- 
nortty  assistant  to  the  countries  nanied 
above. 

"Sec.  2(a)  Local  currencies  owned  by  he 
United  States  shall  be  made  available  to  ;he 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  he 
House  of  Repreeentatives  and  em,ployees  en- 
gaged In  carrying  out  their  ofHclal  duties 
lor  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  ccm- 
mlttee's  authority,  as  set  forth  In  this  resolu- 
tion, to  travel  outside  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  any  other  condition  that  may  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  use  of  Iccal 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  by 
members  and  employees  of  the  commit' ;ee. 
the  following  conditions  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  their  use  of  such  currencies: 

"  ( 1 )  No  member  or  employee  of  such  oc  m- 
mlttee  shall  receive  or  expend  local  curr  m- 
cles  for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  late 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1754). 

"(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  cc  m- 
mittee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amoiml  of 
local  currencies  for  transportation  In  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

"(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  exper  ses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  Its  ( m- 
ployees  In  any  country  where  local  curren(  ;les 
are  available  for  this  purpose. 

■■(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
cammlttee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  coui  try 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  <  ost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or.  If  such  transportation  Is  fumisied 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Goveru- 
ment.  the  cost  of  such  transportation,  iind 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  in- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chulr- 
man  with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  Insfec- 
ilon. 

"(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not 
furnished  for  a  jierlod  of  time  in  any  coudtry 
If  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  sj  me 
period  of  time  In  any  other  country,  li  re- 
spective of  differences  In  time  zones." 

Mr.  O'NEILL  (during  the  reading)  .Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  ;he 
Eunendment,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  he 
Record.  • 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  1  hcur. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  r  ly- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume,  anc 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  will 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  ( 
Sbhth). 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  333 
amended,  authorizes  the  Committee 
Education  and  Labor  to  send  not 
than  10  members — seven  majority 
three  monthly — and  three  staff 
ants — two  majority  and  one  minoriti^ — 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Norway. 
Germany.  Poland,  and  Russia  to  mike 
investigations  within  its  Jurisdiction  re- 
garding educational  resea'-ch,  devel  >p- 
ment,  and  innovation,  and  early  ch:  Id- 
hood  development  and  education. 
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The  resolution  authorizes^he  use  of 
counterpart  funds  and  includes  the  so- 
called  H$dl  amendment  which  denies 
amoimts  of  per  diem  for  a  period  of  time 
in  any  country  if  per  diem  has  been  fur- 
nished for  the  same  period  of  time  in  any 
other  country,  irrespective  of  time  zone 
differences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  plans  to  make  the  in- 
vestigation during  the  Easter  recess  and 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 
OrFERED     BT     MB.     O'NEU-L 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  O'Neill: 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  committee 
amendment,  strike  out  the  words  "one  mi- 
nority assistant"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"two  minority  assistants." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  in  support 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  there 
are  seven  majority  Members,  and  only 
three  minority  Members.  Is  there  any 
significance  to  the  disparity  of  seven 
majority  and  three  minority  who  are 
scheduled  to  go  on  this  junket? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  is  the  way  the  request  came  to  our 
committee  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  an 
imusual  number  of  majority  Members 
as  compared  with  the  minority  Mem- 
bers. I  wonder  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  and  why  there  are  not 
more  Members  of  the  minority  and  few- 
er Members  of  the  majority? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  is  that  there  is  an  agreement 
between  the  Members  of  the  coromittee 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  that  is 
how  the  request  came  to  us,  with  no 
objection  from  the  minority  and  with 
complete  agreement  by  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THS    COMMrTTEE    AMENDMENT 
OFFERED   BT    MR.    O'NEILL 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  t<^  the  committee  amend- 
mend  offered  by  Mr.  O'Neill: 

On  page  4,  line  13,  after  the  word  "de- 
velopment", delete  the  comma. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  simply  sav  that 
the  original  resolution  as  presented  by 
the  committee  was  for  2  years  of  travel. 


which  was  a  little  bit  extensive  to  be 
considered  in  the  short  period  of  time 
we  had  before  the  Rules  Committee.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  discussion  with  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority,  the  resolution  i* 
confined  to  the  one  trip  which  it  is  an- 
ticipated will  be  taken  during  the  Easter 
recess. 

As  to  the  number  asked  for.  the  seven 
majority  and  three  minority.  I  had  no 
objection.  The  minority,  however,  did 
decide  it  would  take  two  staff  members. 
I  talked  to  the  gentlemen  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins)  .  and  he  said  the  two  were 
agreeable  with  him. 

The  minority  said  they  did  not  need 
three,  and  that  Is  why  the  agreement  is 
in  for  two  staff  members. 

The  Rules  Committee  said  it  would 
hear  the  balance  of  the  requests  shortly 
after  the  Easter  recess,  at  which  time 
they  would  hear  requests  for  approval 
of  travel  during  the  remainder  of  this 
session. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  resolution 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FULL  PARDON  FOR  LIEUTENANT 
GALLEY 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter,  i 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  1st  Lt.  William  L.  Calley,  Jr.. 
should  receive  an  immediate  full  pardon 
of  the  conviction  rendered  March  31, 
1971,  by  the  military  court  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga..  which  found  Lieutenant  Calley 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  Mylai  incident. 

I  have  introduced  this  resolution  be- 
cause I  believe  it  reflects  the  deep  feel- 
ings of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 
I  do  not  recall  ever  during  my  service 
in  Congress  receiving  such  a  spontaneous 
reflection  of  the  public  feeling  on  any 
single  issue.  I  have  received  literally 
hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams— and 
I  emphasize  that  they  do  not  reflect  any 
evidence  of  an  organized  campaign- 
since  the  conviction  of  Lieutenant  Calley. 
IJot  one  of  them  supports  the  conviction. 

This  is  an  issue,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
I  believe  goes  far  beyond  one  man's  guilt 
or  innocence.  The  President,  in  fact, 
must  take  into  full  account  a  number  of 
matters  as  well  as  the  specific  question  of 
Lieutenant  Calley's  legal  guilt  or  inno- 
cence and  individual  a:countability  for 
what  happened  at  Mylai. 

The  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief 

J  and    our    highest    executive    authority, 

m'ist  consider  both  our  national  interest 

and  unity  and  other  considerations  of 

overwhelming  Import. 

The  President,  to  begin  with,  must  re- 
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gard  w:th  great  seriousness  the  strong, 
deep  response  cf  the  American  people 
to  this  conviction  of  a  young  soldier. 
The  conviction  is  under  attack  from  all 
sides.  It  has  apparently  united  those  who 
are  for  an  immediate  and  unconditional 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam,  and 
those  who  believe — as  I  do — that  such  a 
withdrawal  of  all  forces  should  come 
only  after  the  war  prisoner  issue,  for 
one.  has  been  resolved.  Ironically  and 
tragically,  the  conviction  of  Lieutenant 
Calley,  if  allowed  to  stand,  may  cloud 
and  endanger  the  future  of  other  Ameri- 
cans who  are  war  prisoners  In  Vietcong 
prisons. 

Second,  the  President  must  consider 
the  effect  that  this  widely  publicized 
trial  has  already  had  on  Lieutenant  Cal- 
ley and  others  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
Whether  Lieutenant  Calley  serves  a  sen- 
tence in  prison,  or  is  pardoned,  he  will 
sirffer  from  his  war  experience  and 
prosecution  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  a 
sense,  the  entire  Nation  has  shared  in 
the  ordeal  of  his  trial  and  the  tragedy 
of  both  Mylai  and  the  court-martial. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  per- 
sonally believe  this  young  man  should 
be  given  a  full  and  unconditional  pardon 
without  further  delay  and  without  the 
additional  ordeal  of  prolonged  review  and 
appeal.  I  am  convinced  such  an  action 
would  be  a  constructive  step  to  restore 
the  morale  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  the 
public  at  large. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  and  of  this 
great  body  will  be  found  In  substantial 
agreement  on  this  matter.  If  I  am  cor- 
rect, I  believe  this  body  should  com- 
municate this  feeling  to  the  President 
for  his  guidance  as  he  considers  what 
action  he  must  take  in  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  Calley  case. 

I  hope  this  resolution  can  be  brought 
to  an  early  vote  in  the  House. 


THE  INTEGRATED  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1971 

'Mr.  CORMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
first  legislative  day  of  the  92d  Congress, 
I  introduced  H.R.  1954,  the  Integrated 
Education  Act  of  1971. 

The  bill  offers  school  districts,  under 
legal,  legislative  and  executive  obliga- 
tion to  integrate  their  schools  and  dis- 
tricts that  have  voluntarily  determined 
to  Integrate  their  schools,  financial  as- 
sistance to  achieve  the  goal.  While  the 
bill  seeks  neither  to  add  nor  to  diminish 
existing  legal  and  administrative  policies 
regarding  school  integration,  it  does  aim 
to  assist  such  school  districts  to  meet  the 
educational  and  physical  problems  that 
often  arise  in  comieotion  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  integration  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  almost  3  years 
now  since  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders,  of  which  I 
was  proud  to  be  a  member,  concluded 
that— 

Our  nation  Is  moving  toward  two  societies, 
one  black,  one  white — separate  and  unequal. 
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In  the  course  of  its  study,  the  Commis- 
sion chaired  by  then  Gov.  Otto  Kemer. 
of  Illinois,  f  oimd  that  the  racial  disorders 
of  1967  grew  out  of  pervasive  discrimi- 
nation and  segregation  against  black 
people — discrimination  in  employment 
and  education  and  enforced  confinement 
in  segregated  housing  and  schools,  black 
migration  Into  and  white  exodus  out  of 
our  major  cities,  and  the  growth  of  black 
ghettos  where  segregation  and  poverty 
have  intersected  to  destroy  opportimity 
and  hope  and  enforce  failure.  Added  to 
this  were  the  frustrated  aspirations  of 
minorities  aroused  by  the  persistent  gap 
between  promise  and  fulfillment,  the  in- 
crease of  violence  in  America,  and  sense 
of  powerlessness  among  minorities  which 
brought  about  the  outbursts  of  that  year 
and  suddenly  and  clearly  set  before  us 
the  deep  racial  crisis  confronting  our 
Nation. 

The  Kemer  Commission  concluded 
that  the  only  way  of  reversing  the  move- 
ment of  this  country  toward  two  unequal 
societies  and  moving  toward  the  goal  of 
"freedom  for  every  citizen  to  live  and 
work  according  to  his  capacities  and  de- 
sires, not  his  color"  is  through  the  pur- 
suit of  integration  as  a  broad  national 
policy.  Further,  the  Commission  con- 
cluded that — 

Only  a  greatly  enlarged  commitment  to 
national  action — compassionate,  massive, 
and  sustained,  backed  by  the  will  and  re- 
sources of  the  most  pyowerful  and  the  richest 
nation  on  this  earth — can  shape  a  future 
that  Is  compatible  vrtth  the  historic  ideals 
of  American  society. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind,  in  the  specific 
area  of  education,  that  I  introduced  this 
legislative  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that  Senator  Harris,  of  Oklahoma,  who 
also  served  on  the  Kemer  Commission, 
has  today  introduced  the  Integrated  Ed- 
ucation Act  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  The 
Senator  shares  my  view  that  17  years — 
from  1954  to  1971 — is  a  long  enough  time 
for  the  Nation  to  test  various  methods 
and  ways  to  achieve  lasting  school  inte- 
gration in  America.  The  issue  today  is  a 
fundamental  one — will  we  adopt  a  na- 
tional concept  that  funds  should  be  ap- 
propriated specifically  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  total  school  integration? 
The  bill  Senator  Harris  and  I  have  intro- 
duced may  not  solve  all  attendant  prob- 
lems in  this  issue,  but  it  is  a  meaning- 
ful beginning — a  beginning  that  must  be 
made  if  we  really  mean  to  eliminate 
racial  isolation  in  our  American  school 
system. 

The  Integrated  Education  Act  of  1971 
would  authorize  grants  to  local  education 
agencies  to  establish  integrated  school 
systems  and  to  fund  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  special  challenges  of  edu- 
cation in  integrated  school  systems.  It 
defines  an  Integrated  school  system  as 
one  in  which  the  ratio  of  minority  to  non- 
minority  students  varies  no  more  than 
20  percent  from  the  ratio  for  the  system 
as  a  whole  and  In  which  the  faculty  ratio 
of  minority  to  nonminority  is  substan- 
tially the  same  in  each  school  as  it  is  in 
the  entire  district.  It  specifically  provides 
for  construction  of  new  school  facilities, 
and  improvement  of  existing  ones,  con- 
solidation of  school  systems,  creation  of 


new  school  attendance  zones,  and  de- 
velop«nent  and  implementation  of  meth- 
ods of  grouping  pupils  in  classes  to 
assure  integration  within  schools.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  pUot  projects  estab- 
lishing integrated  schools  in  connection 
with  development  of  comprehensive  in- 
tegration plans.  Such  an  integration  plan 
must  be  prepared  and  administered  with 
the  participation  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee broadly  representative  of  the 
community  composed  equally  of  minority 
and  nonminority  persons,  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  whom  must  be  parents  of  enrolled 
schoolchildren. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  my  bill  to  deal  with 
the  educational  harm  inflicted  upon  all 
children  by  segregation  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  in  public 
education,  regardless  of  its  cause.  There 
are  many  desegregating  systems  with  a 
20-percent  variation  in  the  percentage  of 
minority  group  children  enrolled  in  their 
schools.  These  districts  tend  to  be  small, 
formerly  de  jure  segregated  rural  sys- 
tems in  the  South.  While  they  would  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  bill,  my 
main  objective  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation is  to  provide  an  incentive  for  the 
urban  school  systems  of  this  country  to 
reverse  the  trend  toward  increasing 
segregation  of  their  schools.(swhether  de 
facto  or  de  jure  segregation,  which  is 
exacerbating  the  racial  crisis  in  our 
Nation. 

The  evidence  of  increasing  segregation 
of  schools — ^particularly  those  outside  the 
South— Is  mounting.  Recently  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
issued  a  report  based  on  his  Department's 
1970  national  school  survey  showing  that 
while  school  segregation  in  the  South  is 
decreasing,  other  parts  of  the  Nation  are 
seeing  little  or  no  progress.  In  too  many 
instances,  racial  isolation  is  increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate. 

The  Kemer  Commission  found  that 
the  vast  majority  of  inne.city  schools  are 
rigidly  segregated.  It  found  that  racial 
isolation  in  large  city  school  systems  is 
chiefly  the  result  of  residential  segrega- 
tion and  the  use  of  the  "neighborhood 
school"  policy  which  transfers  segrega- 
tion from  housing  to  education.  Right 
now  this  phenomenon  is  increasing  with 
the  black  population  in  America  becom- 
ing more  vmbanized  and  more  metro- 
politan. In  1966  almost  70  percent  of  all 
blacks  lived  in  metropolitan  areas,  com- 
pared with  64  percent  of  all  whites.  In 
the  South,  more  than  half  the  black 
EKJpulation  now  lives  in  cities.  As  black 
people  have  moved  into  urbanized 
settings,  they  have  not  dispersed  them- 
selves throughout  metropolitan  areas 
but  rather  have  concentrated  In  central 
cities.  Regardle  s  of  socioeconomic  levels. 
the  Commission  found  that  "most  Negro 
families  have  remained  within  predomi- 
nantly Negro  neighborhoods,  primarily 
because  they  have  been  effectively  ex- 
cluded from  white  residential  areas." 

Growing  black  neighborhoods  have 
meant  increasing  numbers  of  black 
schools.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1975,  if 
the  current  patterns  are  not  broken,  that 
80  percent  of  all  black  pupils  in  the  20 
largest  cities,  comprising  nearly  one-half 
of  the  Nation's  black  population,  wUl  be 
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attending  90  to  100  percent  black  schcKJls. 
As  the  Keraer  Commission  pointed  out, 
segregation  reduces  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  schools  serving  disadvantaged 
minority  children. 

First.  Most  of  the  residents  of  th«se 
areas  are  poor  and  their  children  are  qot 
as  well  equipped  to  learn  rapidly  in  sch^l 
as  children  from  more  advantaded 
homes.  [ 

Second.  Disadvantaged  children  wno 
are  racially  isolated  in  schools  are  de- 
prived of  exposure  to  other  children  with 
strong  educational  backgrounds,  a  sig- 
nificant ingredient  of  quality  educatioa. 

Third.  There  is  a  strong  influence  t>n 
student  achievement  which  is  deriv(ed 
from  the  tendency  of  school  admlnistm- 
tors,  tetichers,  parents,  and  the  students 
themselves  to  regard  ghetto  schools  as 
inferior.  Students  attending  such  schools 
lose  confidence  in  their  ability  to  shajie 
their  future. 

Adding  to  these  adverse  educational 
results  of  segregation  are  the  genejal 
problems  associated  with  the  decay  of 
our  Nation's  central  cities,  where  mcjst 
segregated  schools  are  located.  The  c^- 
tral  city  revenue  base  is  eroded  by  the 
retreat  of  industry  and  white  middle- 
class  families  to  suburbs;  its  budget  and 
tax  rate  is  inflated  by  rising  costs  and  in- 
creasing numbers  of  dependent  citizens; 
and  its  public  facilities — schools,  hospi- 
tals, jails — are  deteriorated  by  age  a^d 
long  deferred  maintenance.  In  additidn, 
central  cities  have  had  great  diflQcuity 
in  finding  adequate  revenues  to  meet  ris- 
ing demands  for  services  generated  by 
jKJPulation  increase.  Tax  bases  have  been 
slow  growing,  or  even  declining,  and  pr 
pertv  taxes,  upon  which  all  U.S.  cities  i 
highlv  dependent  are  relatively  unr 
sponsive  to  changes  in  income. 

As  a  result,  with  the  most  afSuek 
population  in  the  residential  suburbs  ai 
the  less  affluent  in  the  central  cities,  t( 
Increasing  burden  of  municipal  taxes  fr 
quently  falls  upon  the  part  of  the  urb^ 
population  least  able  to  pay  it.  The 
suit  for  the  central  city  educational  sj 
tem  in  physical  terms  is  not  unexpected! 
acute  overcrowding,  shortages  of  texit- 
books  and  supplies,  double  shifts,  utilizk- 
tion  of  mobile  classrooms,  and  adapta- 
tions of  hallways  and  other  nonclassrooin 
space  for  class  instruction.  Even  prp- 
grams  for  massive  construction  cannjot 
always  keep  up  with  increased  ovet"- 
crgwding.  The  Kemer  Commission 
ported: 

Overcrowded  and  Inadequately  suppl 
schools  have  severe  effects  upon  the  qual^y 
of  education,  the  most  Important  of  whlch|ls 
that  teachers  are  forced  to  concentrate  ^n 
maintaining  cl&ssroom  dlsdpUne,  and  thUs 
have  little  time  and  energy  to  perform  th^ 
primary  function — educating  the  studentsj 

In  order  to  overcome  the  destructii'e 
effects  of  school  segregation  and  to  re- 
lieve the  decay  of  the  central  city  schok)! 
system  the  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
judged  that  "racial  and  social  class  in- 
tegration is  the  most  effective  way  of  iiti- 
proving  the  education  of  ghetto  chil- 
dren." In  addition,  the  Commission  put 
forth  several  strategies  to  be  pursu^ 
with  accompanying  program  suggestior|s. 
In  the  proposed  Integrated  Education 
Act  of  1971,  I  am  attempting  to  provide 
for  implementation  of  the  first  and  basfc 


strategy  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  first  strategy  recommended  by  the 
Commission  called  for  Increasing  efforts 
to  eliminnate  de  facto  segregation 
tlirough,  first.  Increased  aid  to  school  sys- 
tems seeking  to  eliminate  de  facto  segre- 
gation either  within  the  system  or  in  co- 
operation with  neighboring  school  sys- 
tems; second,  establishment  of  educa- 
tional parks,  magnet  schools,  and  sup- 
plemental education  centers;  and  third, 
eliminating  discrimination  in  northern 
schools.  ^ 

In  the  bill,  a  strong  Federal  Incentive 
is  provided  to  school  systems  to  inte- 
grate their  schools.  Grants  would  be 
made  to  local  educational  agencies  upon 
submission  of  an  integration  plan  to  be 
accomplished  not  later  than  September 
1976  for  school  systems  with  less  than 
100.000  pupils  and  September  1979  for 
systems  with  over  100,000  pupils,  pro- 
vided their  elementary  schools  will  be 
integrated  by  September  1976.  The  in- 
tegration plsm  must  provide  for  a  minor- 
ity and  nonminority  student  variation 
of  no  greater  Chan  20  percent  in  each 
Etrade  level  of  all  the  system's  schools, 
and  a  mlnority-to-nonmlnority  faculty 
assignment  ratio  in  each  school  which  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  ratio  for 
tiie  entire  district.  In  addition,  school 
systems  may  develop  plans  individually 
or  jointly  with  neighboring  systems,  and 
may  receive  fxmds  for  the  development  of 
their  plans.  In  specific  instances,  grants 
can  be  made  for  pilot  projects  establish- 
ing integrated  schools  while  a  district  is 
developing  its  distrlctwide  integration 
plan. 

The  decay  of  our  central  cities  with 
age,  rising  costs,  and  inadequate  reve- 
nues together  with  the  migration  of 
black  and  poor  people  into  the  central 
city,  has  resulted  in  educational  disaster 
in  the  form  of  old,  seriously  overcrowd- 
ed, and  racially  isolated  schools.  New 
schools  are  desperately  needed  by  urban 
school  systems,  and  they  cpjinot  be  con- 
structed without  Federal  assistance.  It  is 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
siune  this  financial  responsibility  and, 
while  doing  so,  to  begin  to  move  this  Na- 
tion toward  one  society  through  the  con- 
struction of  integrated  schools  in  in- 
tegrated school  systems.  The  Integrated 
Education  Act  provides  for  major  con- 
struction such  as  magnet  schools  with 
special  curriculums  to  serve  students 
from  a  wide  area,  supplemental  educa- 
tion centers  with  specialized  facilities 
and  instruction  for  students  from  differ- 
ent schools  in  a  city  or  its  suburbs  for  a 
portion  of  the  school  day,  and  educa- 
tional parks  which  consolidate  or  cluster 
existing  schools  and  therefore  broaden 
attendance  areas  to  indued  a  more 
racially  and  economically  heterogenous 
population.  The  bill  also  provides  for  the 
alteration,  remodeling,  improving,  or  en- 
larging of  existing  school  facilities. 

Truly  int^rated  education  requires 
the  eUmination  of  all  discrimination. 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
prohibits  racial  or  national  origin  dis- 
crimination in  all  federally  funded  pro- 
grams. As  six  civil  rights  organizations 
have  recently  told  us  in  their  reports  on 
the  emergency  schocd  assistance  program 
and  southern  school  desegregation,  in- 


tegration is  a  sham  without  strong  title 
VI  enforcement.  Title  VI  would  apply  to 
this  proposal  as  It  does  to  all  Federal-aid 
activities.  Under  my  bill  school  offi- 
cials would  have  to  provide  assurances 
that  they  are  not  engaging  in  discrimi- 
natory and  certain  other  practices.  These 
assurances  include  that  the  Federal 
funds  authorized  by  the  bill  be  used  to 
supplement  and  not  supplant  other 
fimds  available,  that  a  reasonable  effort 
be  made  to  utilize  other  funds  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  children,  that  public 
school  property  not  be  transferred  to 
segregated  private  schools,  that  staff 
members  not  be  employed  or  otherwise 
treated  in  a  discriminatory  maimer,  that 
testing  and  other  grouping  procedures 
not  be  used  which  isolate  or  discriminate 
agsdnst  children,  and  that  any  additional 
information  needed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  will  be  furnished. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  dis- 
covered by  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  was  the  sense  of  hostility  to- 
ward and  irrelevancy  of  the  schools  left 
by  inner-city  parents  and  students.  It 
foimd  that  teachers  often  live  far  from 
their  students  and  have  little  sympathy 
for  their  life  style,  and  that  many  urban 
systems  have  grown  so  large  and  com- 
plex that  they  have  compromised  the 
accountability  of  the  local  schools  to  the 
communities  and  reduced  the  ability  of 
parents  to  influence  decisions  affecting 
their  children's  education.  The  Commis- 
sion concluded: 

Ohetto  schools  often  appear  to  be  un- 
responsive to  the  community,  communica- 
tion has  broken  down,  and  parents  are  dis- 
trustful of  cfflTclals  responsible  for  formulat- 
ing educational  policy. 

Public  support  and  participation  in  our 
educational  system  is  essential  to  achieve 
quality  education.  In  times  of  changes, 
such  as  the  integration  of  formerly 
racially  isolated  schools,  citizen  involve- 
ment in  the  planning  and  implementing 
of  such  changes  Is  a  requirement  for 
success.  Therefore,  my  bill  requires  bl- 
racial  committees  consisting  equally  of 
minority  and  nonminority  members,  to 
participate  and  advise  in  the  preparation 
and  administration  of  applications  for 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Integrated  Education 
Act  does  not  purport  to  be  the  solution 
to  the  many  complex  problems  accom- 
panying efforts  to  Integrate  schools.  Al- 
though it  is  not  a  final  answer,  it  is  a 
beginning  on  the  needed  greatly  enlarged 
commitment  to  national  action  to  re- 
verse the  movement  apart  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  start  toward  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  national  policy  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities,  and  it  recognizes 
that  lack  of  physical  facilities,  ade- 
quate planning  and  limited  experimental 
pilot  projects  are  frequently  deterrents 
to  meaningful  and  lasting  school  de- 
segregation. It  is  a  step  toward  the  Com- 
mission's goal  "realization  of  common 
opportimities  for  all  within  a  single 
society." 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  CALL  FOR  MAJOR 
COURT  REFORMS 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
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marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
indorse  the  President's  call  for  major 
court  reforms,  and  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  two  recent  edi- 
torials supporting  the  President  on  this 
issue.  Both  cite  the  need  for  swift  action 
on  the  proposals. 

The  first  is  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  the  second  from  the  Seattle  Post  In- 
telligencer. 

Court  Reforms  Cannot  Watt 

President  NUon's  proposals  for  major  court 
reforms  could  not  have  come  as  a  surprise  to 
the  Judges  and  lawyers  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  the  Judiciary  whom  he  addressed 
last  week.  Better  than  anyone  else  they  know 
that,  because  of  soaring  case  loads,  inefllcleat 
administration,  and  archaic  and  rigid  proce- 
dures, the  courts  of  America  are  perilously 
close  to  collapse. 

What  was  especially  commendable  and  sig- 
nificant about  Mr.  Nixon's  comments  was 
that,  for  the  first  time,  a  President  has  put 
the  weight  of  his  personal  concern  behind 
the  effort  for  Important  changes  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  Earlier  Presidents 
had  clearly  been  aware  of  the  growing  threat 
to  the  courts.  Heretofore,  however,  the  re- 
sponse has  been  to  call  for  more  Judges,  more 
money,  more  courtrooms,  but  with  minimal 
attention  to  the  Internal  reforms  that  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  This  approach,  Mr. 
Nixon  said,  will  no  longer  do. 

The  President  gave  his  strong  endorsement 
to  a  number  of  recommendations  made  ear- 
lier by  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  who 
has  taken  a  leading  role  in  behalf  of  Improv- 
ing the  processes  of  Justice.  Among  them  are 
these: 

Establishing  agencies  outside  the  coiirts  to 
deal  with  such  "victimless"  crimes  as  drunk- 
enness, minor  traffic  offenses  and  the  like, 
which  now  take  up  a  great  deal  of  court  time 
but  which  could  be  handled  Just  as  well  by 
administrative  rather  than  judicial  means. 

Turning  many  routine  and  essentially  non- 
Judicial  tasks  now  required  of  Judges  over  to 
qualified  "parajudges,"  to  make  It  possible 
for  "Judges  to  spend  more  time  Judging"  and 
less  on  paper  work. 

Bringing  Into  the  courts  modern  manage- 
ment techniques  and  Information  retrieval 
systems  to  streamline  the  purely  mechanical 
parts  of  court  administration  and  reduce  the 
time  Judges  must  spend  on  record  keeping, 
movement  of  cases  and  Just  looking  things 
up. 

The  problem  of  antiquated  procedures  and 
immense  backlogs  of  cases  Is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  federal  courts.  At  the  local 
level,  and  especially  In  large  urban  areas,  the 
situation  frequently  Is  far  more  severe.  In 
Los  Angeles,  for  example,  case  filings  In  Su- 
perior Court  have  been  Increasing  five  times 
IB  fast  as  the  population.  Meanwhile,  the 
length  of  the  average  Jury  trial  has  also  in- 
creased. The  result  Is  growing  delay  In  the 
hearing  of  cases,  greater  costs  to  litigants  In 
tivU  matters,  and  often  forced  and  Inequita- 
ble out-of-court  settlements  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  hearings  in  damage 
or  Injury  cases. 

The  federal  Judiciary  can  take  the  lead  In 
court  reforms;  It  cannot  ImpKsse  moderniza- 
tion on  state  systems.  This  is  essentially  the 
Job — and.  given  the  obvious  need,  the  re- 
sponslbUity — of  state  legislatures.  The  trou- 
ble Is  that  many  legislatures  are  lawyer-dom- 
inated, and  too  many  lawyers  have  grown 
comfortable  and  prosperous  with  the  present 
intiquated  and  slow  Judicial  system. 

This  legislative  barrier  to  change  Is  not 
imbreachable.  It  Is  the  public  which  pays 
for  and  suffers  from  inefficient  coiu*t  proc- 
•■•;  it  is  the  public  which  should  and  must 
**«t  the  pressures  for  reforms. 


A  Clzan  Swtxp 

A  P-I  View:  President  Nixon's  recom- 
mendations on  Judicial  reform  merit  swift 
attention. 

President  Nixon  has  urged  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  national  criminal  Justice  system  In  an 
address  to  a  distinguished  panel  of  Jurists 
and  law  enforcement  officials  headed  by 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark. 

In  his  comments  at  a  Williamsburg,  Va., 
meeting  of  Jthe  first  national  conference  on 
the  judiciary,  Mr.  Nixon  emphasized  that 
reform  of  the  archaic  machinery  of  the  U.S. 
Judicial  system  is  vital  and  that  special  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  present  inade- 
quate court  procedures  on  federal,  state  and 
local  levels. 

The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
which  was  created  by  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  and 
which  has  been  working  diligently  In  all 
criminal  Justice  areas. 

Original  appropriations  for  LEAA  In  1966 
totaled  (63  million  in  block  grants  to  states. 
But  they  Increased  substantially  to  $268 
million  in  1970  and  now  the  President  has 
promised  close  to  a  half  billion  dollars  in 
the  1971-72  fiscal  year. 

Included  In  the  President's  remarks  was 
a  pledge  that  his  federal  revenue  sharing 
proposal  will  give  states  and  localities  more 
funds  to  reform  penal  institutions  and  pro- 
vide better  methods  of  correction. 

Both  the  general  remarks  and  the  specific 
proposals  of  the  President  deserve  the  spe- 
cial attention  of  all  legislators  concerned 
with  law  enforcement,  penal  procedures 
and  especially  the  peculiar  Ineptness  of  the 
courts  on  all  levels  to  administer  Justice 
both  swiftly  and  fairly.  The  inefficiencies 
and  inequities  of  our  Judicial  system  are  a 
cancer  that  must  be  removed  if  our  society 
is  to  function  properly.  The  time  for  re- 
form Is  along  overdue. 


THE  BASIC  FACTS  OF  THE 
CALLEY  CASE 

( Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
member  of  the  four-member  special  con- 
gressional subcommittee  which  originally 
investigated  the  details  of  the  Mylai  in- 
cident more  than  a  year  ago  and  issued 
its  detailed  report  on  July  15  of  last 
year,  I  believe  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
me  to  comment  directly  on  the  court- 
martial  verdict  handed  down  last  week 
in  the  Calley  case. 

I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  for 
three  reasons.  First,  because  our  com- 
mittee studiously  avoided  getting  into 
the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
any  specific  Individuals,  so  that  we  would 
not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  rights 
of  individuals  who  were  facing  or  were 
likely  to  face  court-martial  proceedings. 
Second,  because  the  final  decision  in 
the  Calley  case  is  still  proceeding  through 
the  chain  of  military  review;  and  third, 
because  there  are  still  other  court  mar- 
tials  coimected  with  the  Mylai  incident 
that  are  either  in  process  or  pending. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  public  out- 
pouring of  sentiment  in  connection  with 
the  Calley  verdict,  however,  I  do  believe 
that  those  of  us  who  are  particularly  fa- 
miliar T^ith  this  case  have  a  responsibility 
to  mpke  certain  that  there  is  a  public 
awa'cness  of  exactly  what  the  undis- 
puted facts  of  this  situation  are. 


I  have  been  disturbed  in  recent  days 
to  realize  that  a  very  large  share  of  the 
public  reaction  to  the  Calley  verdict  is 
based  on  a  misapprehension  of  Just  what 
the  basic  facts  of  this  case  are,  facts 
that  were  indeed  swicepted  by  both  sides 
during  the  recent  court-martial  pro- 
ceedings, and  were  therefore  not  in  dis- 
pute. \. 

These  facts  are  these,  namely,  that 
what  hai^ened  at  Mylai  was  that  a  sub- 
stantial group  of  imarmed,  unresisting 
men,  women,  and  children,  people  al- 
ready under  military  custody,  were  delib- 
erately put  to  death. 

This  kind  of  action  has  never  been 
regarded  as  proper  in  our  Army,  and 
woiUd  not  be  proper  even  if  those  put  to 
death  had  been  enemy  soldiers  in  uni- 
form who  had  similarly  been  unarmed 
and  were  In  custody  awaiting  proper  dis- 
position. 

Who  was  guilty  for  this  action  was,  of 
course,  for  the  court-martial  to  decide. 
But  the  basic  facts,  as  I  have  indicated 
them  here,  were  never  in  dispute  at  that 
court-martial. 

Yet  many  of  the  comments  that  have 
been  made  since  last  Monday  appear  to 
be  based  on  the  assumption  that  what 
happened  there  was  the  killing  of  civil- 
ians as  a  part  of  an  armed  attack  on  the 
village  of  Mylai  itself,  and  that  it  might  * 
therefore  properly  be  compared  with 
what  happens  when  a  bomb  is  dropped 
from  an  airplane  on  a  military  objective 
and  some  innocent  civilians  happen  to  be 
killed  in  the  process. 

If  the  day  ever  comes.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  that  kind  of  thing  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  improper,  even  if  the  people  . 
in  question  weie  enemy  soldiers  in  uni- 
form, then  our  Army  will  be  in  real  trou- 
ble, and  our  own  prisoners  of  war  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese  could 
also  be  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  editorials  and 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  press 
over  the  weekend  which  have  provided 
a  measure  of  balance  in  this  discussion, 
and  have  brought  out  these  facts  which 
I  mention.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  April  4. 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  4,  an  article  by  William  Greider 
of  the  Washington  Post  which  appeared 
this  morning,  sind  a  column  by  Joseph 
Alsop  which  also  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  Apr.  4, 
1971) 

A  Nation  Troubled  bt  the  Specter  of  Mtlai 
The  conviction  of  Lieutenant  Calley  has 
precipitated  a  wave  of  protest  in  tills  country. 
If  the  majority  of  the  calls  to  this  newspaper 
sue  t3rpioal,  the  tenor  of  the  pro-Calley  call- 
ers (who  are  greatly  In  the  majority)  reflects 
more  intensity  of  emotion  than  either  clarity 
of  logic  or  dedication  to  a  discernible  code  of 
ethics. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  wave  of  protest 
exists.  Aiid  it  has  thrown  into  each  other's 
embrace  such  unlikely  bedfellows  as  super- 
doves  and  superhawks,  congressmen  and 
clergymen,  housewives  and  hippies.  President 
Nixon,  a  helmsman  never  slow  to  trim  his 
sails  to  a  prevailing  political  wind,  has  ac- 
knowledged the  strength  of  this  sou'wester 
by  ordering  Calley's  release  from  the  Port 
Boanlng  stockade,  i>ending  the  appeal  of  his 
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life  sentence  on  which  the  White  House  ;  es- 
terday  said  the  President  himself  will  m  ike 
the  final  decision  for  the  military. 

It  Is  clear,  from  what  many  q^  those  i>ro- 
testlng  the  Jury's  decision  say,  that  ttiey 
either  have  not  read  or  have  failed  to  un(  ler- 
stand  or  believe  the  testimony  of  104  ult- 
nesses  In  the  longest  military  trial  In  Am»rl- 
can  history. 

Many,  for  Instance,  appear  to  be  under  the 
Impression  that  Calley  was  convicted  for 
killing  enemy  soldiers.  Others  hold  t  lat, 
whatever  he  did,  he  was  ordered  to  dc  It. 
The  first  Is  untrue;  the  second  Is  under  lis- 
pute,  with  the  weight  of  the  evidence  run- 
ning against  Calley. 

His  victims,  who  may  well  have  been  l<,eo- 
loglcally  hostile  to  the  United  States,  wer;  22 
unarmed,  unresisting  South  Vietnamese  :lv- 
Ulans  of  both  sexes,  ranging  In  age  f-om 
small  children  to  elderly  people.  TTiere  was 
not  a  word  of  testimony  at  the  trial  to  1)  idl- 
cate  that  as  much  as  a  single  shot  was  t  red 
at  Galley's  platoon  on  March  16,  1968.  rhe 
only  American  casualty  sustained  that  day 
was  a  man  who  shot  himself  In  the  foot  So 
much  for  the  imputation  that  Calley  was 
engaged  In  heavy  combat  and  acted  in  self- 
defense. 

As  for  Oalley's  contention  that  he  was  ict- 
Ing  under  orders  to  "waste"  (kill)  everjone 
in  My  Lai  4,  his  commanding  officer.  Cap  ;aln 
Ernest  L.  Medina  (who  also  Is  facing  mui-der 
charges)  denies  having  Issued  such  orders. 
Charlie  Company's  other  platoon  leaders  have 
testified  that  they  heard  no  such  orders.  :  3ad 
such  an  order  been  Issued,  It  would  lave 
been  an  unlawful  one  and  obedience  t)  It 
would  not  have  constituted  a  valid  defense. 

It  Is  clear  that  some  of  those  most  v(  he- 
mently  protesting  Calley's  conviction  md 
sentencing  really  do  not  care  how  rrany 
South  Vietnamese  he  may  have  killed  or  un- 
der what  circumstances.  Their  attitude ;  is 
that  any  American  soldier  in  a  war  zone  has 
an  unlimited  license  to  kill,  particularism  if 
the  victims  are  "mere  gooks."  The  abhor  ent 
and  self-defeating  nature  of  this  view  ii  so 
obvious  as  not  to  require  comment. 

Others  hold  that  because  Calley  was  young, 
probably  scared  and  certainly  in  comman  1  of 
troops  who  could  hardly  be  described  as  elite, 
his  conduct  fell  within  the  limits  of  whj  t  Is 
permissible  In  enemy  territory  in  time  of  var. 
True.  Calley  was  young.  24  at  the  time.  But 
literally  tens  of  thousands  of  other  1  eu- 
tenanta  younger  than  he  have  faced  greiter 
provocation  and  greater  danger  without  re- 
vertlftg  to  "Jack  the  Ripper."  Certainly  the 
probability  Is  that  he  was  scared  when  he 
began  the  operation.  But  he  met  no  resist- 
ance, he  held  all  the  cards  and  he  played  the 
one  Impermissible  one.  Surely  his  tniops 
were  green  and  had  sustained  casualties  on 
previous  operations.  But  it  was  not  a  q  les- 
tlon  of  restraining  his  troops  from  doing 
something  but  of  ordering  them  to  do  II .  In 
short.  Calley  had  viable  alternatives;  he  did 
not  choose  them.  He  killed  unresisting,  help- 
less human  beings. 

The  Army  never  has  taught  its  officers  to 
murder  civilians.  The  nation's  first  military 
code,  drawn  up  during  the  Civil  War,  stsktes 
that  "men  who  take  up  arms  against  one 
another  In  public  war  do  not  cease  on  this 
account  to  be  moral  beings,  responsible  to 
one  another  and  to  Ood."  That  still  hi  ilds. 
or  ought  to. 

A  more  sophisticated  protest  has  came 
from  the  left  end  of  the  political  spectiu 
These  protesters  want  Calley  let  off 
they  are  after  bigger  political  and  doct^i 
fish.  So  convinced  are  they  of  the 
of  the  war  and  the  detestable  nature  of 
government  In  Saigon  that  they  seek  to 
tend  Calley's  guilt  on  up  through  the  ^rmy 
and,  ultimately,  to  the  White  Hou.se. 

Their  argument  is  based  primarily  on  the 
Nuremberg  principles  and  on  what  has  c  ome 
to  be  known  as  the  Yamashlta  precedent. 
The  Nuremberg  trial  of  the  Nazi  leaden  ea- 
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tabllshed  the  principle  of  the  responsibility 
of  political  leaders  for  acts  committed  by 
their  armies.  The  1946  trial  of  General  Yama- 
shlta. the  Japanese  commander  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, resulted  in  his  death  by  hanging  for 
,^  atrocities  committed  by  his  troops,  although 
no  evidence  was  offered  that  he  had  ordered, 
condoned  or  even  known  about  these  acts. 
The  military  commission's  finding  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

In  a  prophetic  dissenting  opinion.  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Frank  Murphy  wrote: 

"In  the  sober  afterglow  will  come  the 
realization  of  the  boundless  and  dangerous 
implications  of  the  procedure  sanctioned 
today.  No  one  In  a  position  of  command  In 
an  army,  from  sergeant  to  general,  can 
escape  these  Implications.  Indeed,  the  fate 
of  some  future  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  chiefs  of  staff  and  military  advisers 
may  well  have  been  sealed  by  this  decision." 

What  Justice  Murphy  was  saying — and 
what  Calley's  supporters  on  the  left  are  Im- 
plying— Is  that  the  Vietnam  War  has  been 
conducted  In  such  a  way  that.  If  Calley  was 
guilty,  so  were  General  Abrams,  General 
Westmoreland,  President  Johnson,  President 
Nixon  and  most  of  Congress. 

We  reject  that  contention.  And  In  so 
doing,  we  have  to  -face  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  Nuremberg  and  Tokyo  trials  were  ver- 
dicts imposed  by  the  victors  upon  the  van- 
quished; that  they  resulted  in  much — 
although  not  all — bad  law.  That,  of  course, 
Is  small  compensation  to  General  Yama- 
shlta's  family,  but  we  think  It  ought  to  be 
said. 

The  question  has  also  been  raised  as  to 
whether  It  is  more  moral  to  dump  bombs  on 
civilians  from  30,000  feet,  as  was  done  (at 
lower  altitudes)  by  both  sides  during  World 
War  II  and  by  ourselves  in  Vietnam,  than 
to  gun  them  down  In  a  ditch,  as  Calley  has 
been  convicted  of  doing  at  My  Lai.  The  end 
effect  after  all,  is  much  the  same  for  civilians 
Involved.  That  Is  true.  But  a  quality  of  wan- 
tonness, of  callousness  to  one's  fellow  human 
beings,  is  required  to  stare  a  child  In  the 
face  and  then  snuff  out  his  life. 

And,  indeed,  while  it  may  be  possible  to 
postulate  that  if  Calley  is  guilty,  the  pilots 
are  guilty.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because 
the  pilots  are  technically  guilty,  Calley 
should  be  set  free. 

In  the  end,  it  comes  down  largely  to  what 
you  want  to  think  of  your  army  and  your 
country.  We  think — in  fact  we  know — that 
the  United  States  Army  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  service  are  composed  in  the 
main  of  honorable  men  who  have  tried,  and 
usually  succeeded  in  their  efforts  to  make 
the  best  of  the  dirty  Job  which  war  always  Is. 
And  precisely  because  we  do  think  highly 
of  the  Army,  we  refuse  to  bellevftj  that 
Calley's  actions  were  typical,  much  less 
exemplary.  We  believe  that  the  six  officers 
who  convicted  him,  all  of  whom  had  been 
decorated  for  gallantry  In  action  and  five  of 
whom  had  seen  combat  in  Vietnam,  voted 
as  they  did  because  they  recognized  Calley's 
actions  as  exceeding  any  conceivable  stand- 
ards of  behavior  in  warfare.  If  Calley's  sen- 
tence Is  found  by  an  appeal  court  to  be 
excessive,  or  if  testimony  at  the  three  re- 
maining My  Lai  trials  produces  new  evidence 
bearing  on  his  case,  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
mutation remains  open. 

But  the  day  this  country  goes  on  record 
as  saying  that  unarmed  civilian  men,  women 
and  children  of  any  race  are  fair  game  for 
wanton  murder,  that  will  be  the  day  that 
the  United  States  forfeits  all  claims  to  any 
moral  leadership  of  this  world.  We  do  not 
believe  that  black  day  has  come. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.   4,   1971] 
The  President  and  Mtlai 
No  development  In  the  whole  tragic  his- 
tory of  the  Vietnam  war  has  produced  a  more 


spontaneous  outcry  than  the  conviction  of 
First  Lieut.  William  L.  Calley,  Jr.  The  pro- 
tests have  brought  Into  unaccustomed  unity 
such  divergent  national  figures  as  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama  and  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Spock,  to  say  nothing  of  millions  of 
Americans  not  normally  given  to  public  ex- 
pressions of  outrage. 

But  the  mass  clamor  in  no  way  alters  the 
correctness  of  the  Judgment  reached  by  the 
court-martial  after  agonizing  deliberation. 
Exoneration  of  Lieutenant  Calley  would  have 
dishonored  both  the  American  military  tradi- 
tion and  the  solemn  commitments  this  coxm- 
try  has  subscribed  to  under  the  Geneva  and 
Hague  Conventions  on  the  rules  of  war. 

On  that  basis.  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
Intervene  in  the  Calley  case,  first  to  order 
the  officer's  release  from  the  stockade  and 
yesterday  to  announce  his  Intention  to  re- 
view the  case  and  to  make  a  final  determina- 
tion on  the  sentence,  represents  an  unfor- 
tunate Interference  with  the  processes  of 
military  Justice. 

It  would  have  been  perfectly  appropriate, 
if  unusual,  luider  established  Army  prac- 
tices for  the  commanding  general  at  Port 
Benning  to  have  ordered  Lieutenant  Calley 
released  from  the  stockade  and  confined  to 
quarters  pending  review  of  his  conviction  on 
charges  of  murdering  Vietnamneee  civilians. 

Similarly,  It  would  have  been  quite  proper 
for  Mr.  Nixon  to  have  reviewed  the  case  and 
its  outcome  at  the  end  of  all  Judicial  proceed- 
ings. This  could  even  have  been  considered 
his  duty.  But  the  precipitous  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Nixon  publicly  Intervened  over  the 
heads  of  military  authorities  to  make  an  ex- 
ception that  Is  not  ordinarily  granted  to 
prisoners  convlc  ed  of  capital  crimes  and 
more  especially  his  public  announcement  at 
this  stage  that  he  will  himself  make  the  final 
decision  creates  a  prejudicial  atmosphere  af- 
fecting all  Intermediate  steps  in  the  appeals 
process.  He  has  now  in  his  capacity  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  Identified  himself  with  the 
intemperate  public  outcry  against  the  ini- 
tial court-martial. 

With  the  White  House  admission  that  Mr. 
Nixon  has  acted  in  response  to  "'widespread 
public  interest"  to  provide  a  "different 
quality  of  review,"  it  is  all  too  clear  that  he 
bowed  to  intense  public  pressure,  something 
he  has  repeatedly  declared  no  responsible 
leader  could  ever  do  when  It  came  to  deci- 
sions Involving  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  PreeldentiB  moves  at  a  time  of  high 
political  fever  undermine  confidence  In  the 
Impartiality  of  the  outcome  he  will  ulti- 
mately decree.  This  appearance  of  Executive 
partisanship  has  been  reinforced  by  the  111- 
conaldered  remarks  of  Vice  President  Agnew 
In  an  interview  Just  hours  before  Lieutenant 
Calley's  court-martial  sentencing  to  life  Im- 
prisonment was  announced. 

In  an  Indirect  but  unmistakable  reference 
to  the  Calley  trial,  Mr.  Agnew  said:  "The 
point  comes  out  to  this ;  many  of  the  people 
m  Amerlca^partlcularly  those  of  us  who 
served  In  the  service — understand  that  the 
rather  abnormal  fears  and  the  conditions  in  a 
military  operation  are  not  subject  to  Monday- 
momlng  quarterback  Judgment  by  someone 
sitting  comfortably  in  an  office  In  Wash- 
ington." 

The  men  who  passed  Judgment  on  Lieu- 
tenant Calley  were  not  such  Monday-morning 
quarterbacks.  Six  combat  infantry  officers, 
five  of  them  veterans  of  Vietnam,  unani- 
mously found  him  guUty  of  murdering  at 
least  22  vmarmed  civiliai^s  at  Mylal.  They 
acted  after  hearing  months  of  testimony  and 
deliberating  for  thirteen  days.  "To  even  con- 
sider that  any  American  soldier  would  ever 
do  such  a  thing  is  beyond  my  own  compre- 
hension." one  of  the  Jurors  declared  after  the 
verdict.  "I  wanted  to  believe  It  didn't  happen, 
that  it  was  a  hoax." 

But  Mylal  did  happen.  A  House  Armed 
Services  subcommittee  long  ago  concluded 
that:    "What  obviously  happened  at  Mylal 
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fras  wrong.  It  was  contrary  to  the  Geneva 
Conventions,  the  Rules  of  Engagement,  and 
the  MACV  directives." 

The  task  of  the  President  and  other 
political  leaders  Is  not  to  sit  as  Judge  and  Jury 
In  courts-martial  but  rather  to  address  them- 
lelves  forthrlghtly  to  the  broader  Issues  that 
the  Calley  trial  have  brought  into  agonizing 
public  focus — the  question  of  responsibility 
at  higher  levels  for  the  acts  committed  at 
Mylal  and  elsewhere  In  Vietnam  and  the 
problem  of  ending  a  war  that  continues  to 
inflict  misery  and  death  on  the  peoples  of 
Indochina. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  6,  1971 1 
"Be    Pbeparfd    To    Get    What    Yott    Give": 

Galley's  Trial:  The  Moral  Question  and 

Battlefield   Laws 

(By  William  Orelder) 

Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  April  3. — Americans 
have  chosen  some  strange  popular  heroes  in 
the  last  decade,  but  none  of  them  was  a 
convicted  mass  murderer. 

This  is  the  guy,  remember,  who  was  held 
responsible  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers  for  "wast- 
ing" 22  lives.  He  picked  up  a  baby,  threw 
him  into  a  ditch  and  shot  him.  He  Is  the 
soldier  who  butt-stroked  an  old  man  In  the 
face,  then  shot  him  at  point-blank  range 
and  blew  away  the  side  of  his  head.  Some 
hero. 

But  the  public  clamored  for  Lt.  William 
L.  Calley's  release  and,  after  thousands  of 
telegrams.  President  Nixon  responded.  The 
President  "personally  felt"  that  Calley 
should  not  be  confined  in  the  stockade  with 
the  common  criminals. 

Lt.  Calley  spent  three  nights  in  Jail  and 
don't  bet  any  big  money  that  he  will  ever 
return  to  prison  again.  The  pressure  against 
that  will  be  enormous. 

The  President's  personal  Intervention  puts 
the  military  Judicial  system  on  notice  that, 
if  any  reviewing  officer  upholds  Oalley's 
conviction  and  sentence,  he  risks  re-lgnltlng 
the  public  anger — and  directing  more  heat 
at  their  commander-in-chief. 

For  comparison's  sake,  an  enlisted  man 
here  at  Port  Benning  was  sentenced  to  five 
years  In  prison  last  year  for  pushing  a  war- 
rant officer.  The  Air  Force  recently  sent  a 
colonel  away  for  three  years  for  smoking 
marijuana.  Howard  Levy,  the  doctor  who  re- 
fused to  train  soldiers  bound  for  Vietnam, 
served  two  years  for  disobeying  an  order. 

The  point  Is  not  that  Calley  ought  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  In  prison.  On  the  contrary, 
his  lawyers  can  make  a  strong  argument 
that.  In  terms  of  criminal  attitudes,  Calley 
has  already  been  rehabilitated  by  the  ordeal 
of  his  long  trial. 

The  question  Is:  If  the  President  and  the 
nation  reject  the  verdict  of  guilty,  rendered 
by  six  combat  veterans,  what  is  left  of  the 
law  which  the  Army  attempted  to  uphold — 
the  international  covenant  that,  even  In 
combat,  soldiers  do  not  shoot  defenseless 
people  who  are  captured  and  unarmed? 

If  that  principle  is  undone  by  the  public 
uproar  over  Galley's  conviction;  the  Army  Is 
stuck  with  a  different  kind  of  problem: 
should  it  give  up  the  battlefield  discipline 
required  by  U.S.  law  and  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions? Should  It  open  the  doors  at  Ft. 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  release  all  the  other 
soldiers  convicted  of  the  same  offense  as 
Calley? 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Calley  is  not 
the  first  American  soldier  prosecuted  for  kill- 
ing people  In  middle  of  this  war.  There  have 
been  scores  of  men — soldiers  and  Marines — 
tried  for  the  murder  of  Vietnamese  captives 
in  the  midst  of  combat  situations.  Many  of 
them  are  still  In  prison.  The  only  difference 
is  that,  Instead  of  22  people,  most  of  them 
killed  only  one  or  two. 

Right  now,  there  are  75  to  80  men  serving 
time  In  Ft.  Leavenworth  on  murder  charges 
which  originated  In  Vietnam.  Some  of  their 


victims  were  fellow  Americans,  but  most  were 
Vietnamese.  Some  of  them.  Just  like  Calley, 
still  have  their  appeals  pending.  Still  more 
are  Imprisoned  at  the  Naval  Prison  in  Ports- 
mouth. N.H..  where  convicted  Marines  are 
sent. 

They're  sitting  In  prison  unknown,  wlille 
Lt.  Calley  is  famous  and  confined  to  his 
quarters  on  post. 

On  the  left.  Senator  George  McGovem, 
certified  anti-war  spokesman,  declares  that 
Calley  should  not  be  held  responsible  be- 
cause his  crimes  were  part  of  a  larger  sick- 
ness, the  strategic  war  crimes  of  U.S.  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam. 

On  the  right,  the  legionnaires  chant  "war 
Is  hell"  and,  likewise,  protest  the  verdict. 
If  you  follow  the  logic  of  either  position, 
Lt.  Calley  is,  as  his  defense  attorneys  kept 
saying,  "a  typical  American  youth  who  was 
figlittng  for  his  country."  Or,  the  brutality 
of  Mylal  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  gen- 
eral brutality  of  war,  especially  this  war. 

Millions  of  Americans  apparently  believe 
that,  but  six  Army  officers  did  not.  They  ap- 
preciated, after  listening  to  the  evidence  for 
four  months,  that  something  different  and 
obviously  wrong  happened  at  Mylal  and  Lt. 
Calley  was  to  blame  for  part  of  It. 

None  of  these  questions — which  need  an- 
swers and  which  have  undoubtedly  Infiu- 
enced  public  opinion — were  before  this  Jury. 
They  decided  a  much  narrower  point — that 
lumping  Lt.  Calley's  actions  together  Indis- 
criminately with  other  GI's  is  slanderous  to 
thousands  of  men  who  did  not  shoot  babies, 
who  did  not  herd  their  prisoners  into  an  Irri- 
gation ditch  and  execute  them. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  Galley  is  the 
only  soldier  who  ever  did  that  (the  Army 
and  Marines,  by  the  cases  they  have  prose- 
cuted, admit  that  the  battlefield  crime  Is 
unusually  linked  to  this  war) .  That  does  not 
settle  the  accusations  of  greater  war  crimes 
committed  by  military  or  civilian  leaders 
who  designed  U.S.  strategy. 

Convicting  Calley  does  not  absolve  any 
generals  for  the  devastation  of  village  after 
village  by  aerial  bombardment  or  poisoning 
the  wells  or  burning  huts  and  shooting  live- 
stock "Just  for  sport,"  as  one  Charlie  Com- 
pany veteran  put  It.  But  letting  Calley  go 
does  not  bring  any  generals  closer  to  prose- 
cution either. 

The  lieutenant,  after  all.  was  not  Judged 
by  a  bunch  of  left-wing  peaceniks  or  by 
elitist  West  Pointers  looking  down  their 
noses  at  an  OCS  graduate  who  never  fin- 
ished college.  Most  of  the  Jutoib  never 
finished  college  either.  They  too  have  been 
shot  at  in  battle,  wounded,  decorated  for 
bravery.  Five  of  them  served  longer  in  Viet- 
nam than  Galley. 

They  were  not  tisked  to  determine  If  other 
Mylai's  ever  happened  elsewhere  In  the  war, 
though  perhaps  they  have  on  a  smaller  scale. 
They  were  not  supposed  to  decide  whether 
Galley's  superiors — the  company  commander 
or  the  division  commander — should  also 
stand  trial.  They  did  not  attempt  to  analyze 
the  grand  strategy  of  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  decide  whether  war 
crimes  are  involved  in  the  pattern  bombing, 
the  defoliation,  the  napalm,  the  use  of  "free 
fire  zones"  and  "body  counts." 

The  Idea  of  assuming  collective  national 
guilt  for  Mylal — a  notion  which  may  be  sat- 
isfying to  people  who  opposed  the  war  any- 
way— does  not  settle  anything.  When  you 
say  we  are  all  guilty  for  Mylal,  that  has 
truth  In  It,  but  it  is  also  another  way  of  say- 
ing no  one  is  guilty. 

The  six  Jurors,  again,  operating  in  the  nar- 
rower context,  said  simply  that  infantry  offi- 
cers, who  have  some  discretion  in  whom  they 
kill,  cannot  kill  their  prisoners. 

A  TV  interviewer  asked  MaJ.  Harvey  G. 
Brown  if  the  verdict  wasn't  a  little  harsh, 
considering  all  of  the  circumstances  at  My- 
lal, the  fear  of  combat,  the  threat  of  booby 
traps,  the  Viet  Cong's  guerrilla  tricks  with 


women  and  children.  Brown  agreed  that  It 
was,  but  reminded  him  of  what  Lt.  Calley 
did  with  the  people  In  the  ditch.  "That  was 
pretty  harsh,  too,"  the  major  said. 

The  cynics  thought  the  Army  was  staging 
a  charade  all  along  and  would  be  happy  with 
an  acquittal  so  it  could  be  done  forever  with 
the  Mylal  scandal.  Nearly  everyone  was  sur- 
prised  by  the  severity  of  the  Jury's  finding- 
premeditated  murder.  Contrary  to  Initial 
reports,  it  is  now  understood  that  one  and 
possibly  two  of  the  Jurors  voted  for  a  lesser 
offense,  such  as  unpremeditated  murder, 
though  there  was  no  dissent  among  them  on 
the  question  of  Calley's  guilt. 

What  the  critics  cannot  explain  very  well 
Is  why  these  men  who  were  in  the  war  them- 
selves seem,  in  the  end,  less  compassionate 
than  the  fireside  war  critics  who  cry  "scape- 
goat." Ttie  answer  may  be  that  these  men — 
while  well  aware  that  war  Is  hell — know  also 
that  there  Is  killing  and  then  there  Is  killing. 
The  issue  of  legal  and  illegal  killing  gets 
terribly  confused.  Vietnam  veterans,  who 
feel  great  sympathy  for  the  lieutenant,  Uke 
to  point  out  that  they  killed  people  too  so 
they  can  see  themselves  In  Calley's  shoes. 
The  next  time  you  hear  that  from  an  ex-GI, 
ask  him  If  he  herded  people  together,  un- 
armed and  unresisting,  put  them  In  a  ditch, 
then  stood  over  them  and  fired.  If  he  says 
no,  he  is  typical.  Most  Infantry  men  in  Viet- 
nam barely  saw  who  they  were  shooting  at, 
much  less  who  they  killed.  If  he  says  yes, 
you're  talking  to  a  murderer. 

"People  are  saying  that  Mylai's  happen  In 
every  war,"  Brown  said.  "Maybe  so.  That 
wasn't  the  issue  In  the  Calley  case.  The  issue 
is  whether  Mylai's  are  right  or  wrong." 

WeU,  why  Is  it  wrong?  Why  is  it  wrong  for 
infantrymen  to  kill  all  those  people,  sus- 
pected Viet  Cong  collaborators,  when  B-52's 
might  Just  as  well  wipe  them  out  with 
blanket  bombing? 

One  answer  is  that  human  life  Is  precioxis, 
that  soldiers  are  meant  to  be  merciful  to  the 
helpless  if  they  can  be.  Even  a  soldier  Is  not 
supposed  to  kill  without  provocation. 

An  infantryman,  admittedly,  has  more  dis- 
cretion over  that  than  a  bombardier  but  the 
excesses  of  aerial  bombardment  shoiUd  not 
be  made  into  an,  excuse  for  cold-blooded 
murder  on  the  ground. 

That  level  of  morality  is  too  sentimental- 
ized, apparently,  for  many  Americans.  They 
were,  after  all,  Oriental  babies,  perhaps  even 
communist  babies  (though  they  were  not 
wired  with  booby  traps  as  one  witness  sug- 
gested imaginatively). 

If  you  put  Eislde  the  moral  Issue,  soldiers 
still  have  a  practical  reason  for  observing 
the  laws  of  the  battlefield.  A  senior  Army 
officer  at  Ft.  Benning  stated  it  succinctly: 
"You  can  have  any  standard  you  want  for 
the  conduct  of  warfare,  but  you  better  be 
prepared  to  get  what  you  give." 

If  America  adopts  as  a  customary  stand- 
ard— barbaric  as  It  is — the  rule  that  it's  per- 
missible to  shoot  prisoners,  then  America 
should  be  prepwred  to  accept  the  results  of 
that  standard.  The  link  between  the  Mylal 
victims  and  the  American  POW's  held  In 
Hanoi  Is  real  and  Important — they  are  pro- 
tected by  the  same  rules.  It  is  a  great  na- 
tional hypocrisy  to  rally  outrage  on  the  POW 
Issue,  then  pat  Calley  on  the  back  for  what 
he  did  to  the  prisoners  at  Mylal. 

Actually,  there  were  a  few  genuine  heroes 
Involved  In  that  operation.  One  of  them  was 
Lt.  Hugh  Thompeon,  the  helicopter  pilot 
who  couldn't  understand  why  the  troops 
were  lining  up  people  and  shooting  them. 
He  Intervened  and  saved  some  lives  and  that 
took  courage. 

Jim  Dursl.  Just  a  rifleman,  was  a  hero  too. 
Lt.  Calley.  his  platoon  leader,  offered  him 
a  turn  at  the  irrigation  ditch  shooting  peo- 
ple, but  Dxirsl  refused.  That  took  some  cour- 
age for  him  and  the  others  who  wouldn't 
kUl. 
In  a  different  way,  there  were  men  Uke 
/  i 
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the  brilliant  young  prosecutor,  Capt.  Aufrey 
M.  Daniel  m.  people  in  uniform  who 
the  Army.  In  Its  own  clumsy  way,  to 
an  Institution  to  make   a  point  of  hohor 
Despite  all  of  the  Imperfections,  despite 
of   the   other   culprits   who   got   away 
Army   did   make    Its  point,   when   It 
might  have  ducked  It.  Though  the  ~ 
blurred  It,  the  lesson  still  Is  tormenting 
nation's    conscience,    stirring    new 
questions  about  war  and  national  respc^isl- 
blllty. 

If  Lt.  Calley  had  been  acquitted  or  g^en 
a  light  sentence,  any  uproar  woiold  have 
mild  and  temporary.  No  one  knew  that " 
than  the  six  Jurors,  the  men  who  are 
suffering  from  the  anger  which  grows 
the  national  disgrace. 

MaJ.   Brown,  the  most  outspoken  of 
Jurors,  got  a  death  threat.  Col.  Clifford 
Ford,  the  court-martial  president,  took 
name  plate  off  his  front  door  to  avoid  fur^er 
harassment.   So   did   the  prosecutor. 

The  sick  and  sorrowfxil  Joke  circulating 
around  Ft.  Bennlng  is  that  the  people  spr  ang 
Galley — now  they's  going  to  lock  up  the  J  iry 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  6.  1^71  ] 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Caixet  Vkbdict  Otttcbt 
"It's  the  strongest,  most  nearly  unanlirious 
reaction  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  In 
Senate."    Thus   ^n.    Edward    Kennedy 
Massachusetts,  on  the  subject  of  the  pop  ilar 
protest  against  the  verdict  of  Lt.  Calley 
While    calling    for    human    sympathy- 
most  reasonable  demand — Sen.  Kennedy 
the  grace  and  consistency  to  stand  by  |  the 
Judgment     of     the     combat     ofBcers     Who 
rendered  the  verdict  on  Calley.  Not  so,  ^ow- 
ever.  some  surprising  persons  on  Sen.  Hen- 
7       nedy'8  side  of  the  Vietnam  argument.   I 

That  veteran  peace-Democrat  and  famous 
snake-oil  merchant,  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff 
of  Connecticut  has  attacked  the  verdlcl  It- 
self, with  Eoany  a  pious  word.  Sen.  Pjank 
Moss  of  Utah  has  followed  suit.  ' 

The  leading  peace-Republican  (and  I  the 
sorriest  of  the  lot).  Sen.  Mark  Hatflel*  of 
Oregon,  has  In  effect  exculpated  Calleyl  In 
a  perfect  torrent  of  self-righteous  phtjase- 
ology.  Hatfield  argued  that  the  wretdhed 
young  man  was  no  more  gtillty  of  ajwar 
crime  than  the  whole  of  American  socleTv. 

Other  examples  might  be  dted.  The  iele- 
grams  and  letters  Inundating  the  peace-pen- 
ators;  the  craven  behavior  of  certain  among 
these  enUnent  persons  and  the  telegjams 
pouring  Into  the  White  Ho\ise — these  Were 
no  doubt  the  factors  that  moved  President 
Nixon  to  give  Lt.  Calley  what  amounts  !to  a 
reprieve  for  the  time  being. 

The  spectacle  of  the  peace-senators  ^n- 
nlng  for  cover,  prating  as  they  sprint,  aom- 
blnea  sordldneas  and  ludlcrouanees  In  about 
equal  parts.  The  President's  acOon  also  sterns 
terribly  mlstakeo.  unl«M  he  U  aware  of;  evi- 
dence that  mi«ht  alter  the  coort'i  verdl^  on 
Lt.  Calley. 

The  point  U.  quite  simply,  that  on  the 
•vldenee  m  pubUslMd  to  dftH.  Lt  c4lley 
was  fullty  of  a  militarr  crtme  that  has  been 
a  erliM.  under  US  Army  revulattout.  »l|noat 
tine*  the  V  S  Armv  b«|Mi  The  cnm*  WM 
klUlag  undefended    war   r    :vo*'^  I 

In  the  last  repott  n  '.!«  ,-•«•.  by  nonult 
of  this  reporter  tb«  p-.'jotm  Lt  Onlt«)H  wu 
convicted  of  kllUiM  •»/«•  mi  w:/  ll«d  civilians  ' 
Above  the  level  of  /«atl7  **'  /  ebildren.  they 
were  no  oaore  «'  ,vmt^  -«••  L»  Calle:^  al- 
though they  AM  va".  '  mit  a  tmltarm. 

Tb«M  vlttUM  !*<«  Mytet.  IB  fact  eame 
from  a  "eomba*  b*aUM"  of  a  "oomb««  vii- 
lafle  '  prom  abtMit  tbe  a«e  of  four  on  u^.  all 
penons  in  a  VC  *M«ife»t  TlUnab."  of  both 
iiee  are  trained  to  kill  By  the  Iron  rules  of 
the  Vletcong  if  they  do  not  follow  their 
tralAlnc.  they  are  ttU&t  UMnaMlv**  after  one 
of  the  VC  knn«ai>oo-titali. 

BecatM*  ol  the  Vieteoaf  rules  and  ttuln- 


Ing,  attacking  such  a  place  is  always  a 
hideous  business.  But  attack  Is  one  thing. 
and  the  time  after  the  attack  is  another. 

When  an  attack  succeeds,  and  the  enemy 
throws  down  his  arms  and  throws  up  his 
hands,  the  U.S  Army  regulations  already  men- 
tioned automatically  begin  to  operate  No 
order  concerning  the  attack,  even  if  lll- 
Judged,  can  supercede  those  regulations.  And 
they  make  it  a  crime  to  kill  prisoners  who 
have  already  yielded. 

Just  that,  to  be  precise.  Is  what  the  evi- 
dence says  Lt.  Calley  did. 

It  is  not  a  common  crime  In  the  U.S.  Army, 
thank  God,  as  It  is  in  the  North  Vietnamese 
army,  for  example.  But  it  is  a  crime  that 
sometimes  occxirs.  In  the  midst  of  war's  other 
uglinesses;  and  thus,  it  is  a  crime,  alas,  that 
American  soldiers  have  been  punished  for  in 
levery  war  this  country  has  fought  in  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

Sen.  Hatfield's  self-righteous  oozlngs  can- 
not alter  those  facts,  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  same  facts  will  govern  the  Presi- 
dent's final  decision.  Precisely  because  war  is 
always  a  very  ugly  business,  a  large  measure 
of  human  sympathy  Is  called  for  in  this 
Calley  case.  Just  as  Sen.  Kennedy  said.  But 
that,  once  again,  cannot  alter  the  basic  facts, 
facts. 

Finally.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  the  peace -sena- 
tors take  note  of  another  fact.  Suppose  they 
finally  manage  to  snatch  defeat  from  the  very 
Jaws  of  victory.  In  that  event,  the  heat  they 
will  later  feel,  as  the  real  authors  of  the  first 
American  defeat  in  history,  will  make  the 
heat  they  are  .now  feeling  resemble  the  mild 
warmth  of  a  tea-cosy. 


FREE  EQUAL  TELEVISION  TIME 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Demo- 
cratic National  Chairman  O'Brien's  fran- 
tic purswt  of  free  equal  television  time 
for  his  party  shows  that  he  is  sinking 
deeper  into  the  confusion  he  Inherited 
when  he  took  over  the  leadership. 

Obviously.  Mr.  O'Brien's  trouble  is  that 
he  does  not  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween purely  partisan  efforts  and  Presi- 
dential prerogatives.  And  tills  lack  of  im- 
derstanding  underlines  his  recent  ma- 
neuvers, such  as  demanding  free  equal 
time  to  answer  two  recent  television  ap- 
pearances by  President  Nixon,  and  also 
the  threat  of  court  action  if  his  bid  Is  re- 
jected. 

I  personally  believe  that  high  on  the 
agenda  of  any  President  of  the  United 
States  is  an  obligation  to  keep  people  in- 
formed on  what  is  going  on.  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  what  the  administra- 
tion is  doing  to  meet  the  problems  in- 
volved. In  this  respect,  President  Nixon 
has  done  an  admirable  job  and  his  exer- 
cise of  candor  has  drawn  nationwide 
laudatory  comment. 

More  than  ever  today  the  need  for  a 
display  of  imity  is  paramount.  But  the 
damage  potential  of  instant  partisan  dis- 
sent Is  far  beyond  calculation  and  a  dis- 
service to  the  Nation. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  I  imagine 
O'Brien  as  custodian  of  a  stable  full  of 
Democratic  presidential  hopefuls  using 
free  time  for  responding  to  a  Presidential 
telecast  for  any  other  reason  than  for 
purely  partisan  purposes. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  networks  have 
any  obligation  to  make  this  possible  when 
the  President  speaks  as  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  not  as  his  party's  leader. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  MITCHELL 
TO  DISCUSS  WIRETAPPING 

(Mr.  SCHMITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hih  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  asked  for 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
on  the  basis  of  alleged  FBI  wiretap  activ- 
ities directed  toward  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  however,  has 
not  brought  forth  any  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  grave  allegation  against  one  of 
the  United  States  most  distinguished 
public  servants. 

In  point  of  fact  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  comes  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell  will  appear  on  the 
David  Frost  Show  this  Wednesday.  April 
7,  to  discuss  this  subject  of  alleged  FBI 
wiretaps  of  Federal  Representatives  in 
some  detail. 

This  statement  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, imequivocally  declaring  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  not 
tapping  the  phones  of  Congressman  or 
Senators,  will  hopefully  set  this  specter 
aside  once  and  for  all. 

There  is  the  abstract  possibihty  that 
some  Senator  or  Congressman  has  had  a 
conversation  recorded  by  the  FBI.  If  an 
Individual  happens  to  make  a  call  to  a 
party  whose  line  is  being  monitored  be- 
cause he  is  a  national  security  risk  or  is 
thought  to  be  Involved  with  an  organized 
criminal  sjmdicate  his  conversation 
would  naturally  be  recorded.  Now  I  sup- 
pose we  could  insert  a  clause  in  the  law 
which  we  passed  giving  the  Attorney 
General  the  power  to  authorize  wiretaps 
in  certain  cases  to  the  effect  that  any 
conversations  of  Federal  Representatives 
monitored  while  conducting  electronic 
surveillance  of  national  security  risks  or 
individuals  connected  with  organized 
crime  must  be  immediately  erased.  How- 
ever this  would  hardly  be  conducive  to- 
ward preserving  public  confidence  in 
their  Congress. 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  are  both  honorable 
men.  Mr.  Hoover's  record  as  a  public 
servant  over  the  last  half  century  is  un- 
surpstssed.  Before  we  go  making  unsup- 
portable  accusations  which  impugn  the 
integrity  of  men  whose  long  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  our  Nation  deserve  only 
our  admiration  and  gratitude  let  us  check 
the  facts. 

I  highly  recommend  that  all  my  col- 
leagues tune  in  the  Attorney  CSeneral  on 
the  David  Frost  Show  this  Wednesday.  If 
there  Is  any  evidence  which  contravenes 
his  open  and  frank  statement  let  it  be 
brought  forth  In  a  documented  fashion. 
If  there  is  not  let  us  refrain  from  unjust 
and  unfoimded  criticism. 
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PROPOSED     REVIEW     OF"     UNITED 
NATIONS   CHARTER 

fMr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  been  joined  by  32  of  my  colleagues 


in  reintroducing  a  resolution  proposing  a 
review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
■niese  Members,  representing  both  po- 
litical parties.  14  States,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
cosponsored  my  resolution  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly voted  on  December  11,  9170,  to  re- 
quest the  Secretary  General  "to  invite  Mem- 
ber States  to  communicate  to  him,  before 
1  July  1972,  their  views  and  suggestions  on 
the  review  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions" (General  Assembly  Resolution  2697 
(XXV) ) :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
Its  historic  role  of  providing  world  leader- 
ship in  working  for  modernization  and  re- 
form of  the  United  Nations,  and  toward  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  a  civilized 
family  of  .^lations  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  aspirations  of  manktod. 

(2)  The  President  is  hereby  requested  to 
Initiate  high-level  studies  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  determine 
what  changes  should  be  made  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  promote  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  through  the  development  of 
the  rule  of  law,  tocludlng  protection  of  in- 
dividual rights  and  liberties  as  well  as  the 
field  of  war  prevention.  The  President  is  fur- 
ther requested  to  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  March  31,  1972,  the 
results  of  such  studies. 

(3)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  support  the  formal  calling  of  a  con- 
ference to  review  the  United  Nations  Charter 
in  accordance  with  article  109  of  the  charter, 
not  later  than  1974. 

The  basic  purpose  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy is  achievement  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  and  advancement  of  fundamental 
human  rights  and  freedoms.  No  such 
peace  and  no  such  rights  can  exist  with- 
out the  development  of  the  rule  of  law 
and  of  the  institutions  of  law  in  the  In- 
ternational community. 

The  problems  of  peacekeeping,  pollu- 
tion, adequate  diet,  and  disease  control 
all  require  effective  global  solutions.  The 
United  Nations,  as  presently  constituted 
under  its  existing  charter,  is  Incapable 
of  solving  these  problems. 

The  United  States,  as  the  first  nation 
to  ratify  the  charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  as  the  nation  which  at  the  10th 
U.N.  General  Assembly  provided  the 
leadership  In  obtaining  an  overwhelming 
vote  favoring  conventing  of  a  confer- 
ence to  review  the  UJJ.  Charter  at  an 
appropriate  time,  should  continue  its 
initiative. 

With  our  police  courts  clogged  and  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  virtually 
unused,  let  us  declare  this  an  appropri- 
ate time  for  the  reexamination  and,  if 
possible,  invigoration  of  the  machinery 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes,  and  as  a  forum  open  to 
all  men  for  the  certain  protection  of 
their  basic  humfin  rights. 

I  hope  many  more  of  my  colleagues 
wUl  join  me  in  providing  this  excellent 
opportunity  for  Congress  to  participate 
in  developing  the  U.S.  position  on  United 
Nations  Charter  review. 


OFFICE    OF    EDUCATION    AND    RE- 
LATED  AGENCIES   APPROPRIATION 

(Mr.  HATHAWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
appropriate  time  on  Wednesday  during 
consideration  of  H.R.  7016,  which  carries 
the  funding  of  the  OCQce  of  Education 
and  related  agencies  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year,  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  in- 
creasing the  simis  recommended  in  the 
committee  bill  by  $728.6  million.  The  spe- 
cific increases  in  the  general  areas  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  im- 
pacted areas,  public  housing — part  C  of 
Public  Law  874 — special  education  for 
handicapped  children,  vocational  educa- 
tion, higher  education,  and  library  serv- 
ices, are  set  forth  on  a  table  as  follows : 

COMPARISON  TABLE  OF  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  FUNDING- 
SELECTED  PROGRAMS 

(In  milllonsl 


Comparable 
appropria- 
tion 

fiscal  Amend- 

year     Committee  ment 

Educational  area  1971  bill  add-on 


Elementary  and 

secondary  education. .  |1, 813. 143    Jl.  791. 393       $208. 0 
Impacted  areas  (Public 

Law874) 536.068         562.0  63.0 

Part  C  of  Public  Law 

874  (Public  Housint)..  0  0  7S.0 

Education  for  ttie 

tiandicapped 105.0  115.0  5.0 

Vocational  education 

and  adult  education...       494.196         558.042         121.82 

Higher  education 967.639      1,215.451         215.98 

Education  professions 

development 135.8  135.8  8.0 

Libraries  and 

educational 

communications 78.426  72.109  28.3 

Research  and 

development 105.0  105.0  3.5 

Other  programs 

Total.  Office  of 
Education 
programs....    4,428.145     4,654.281         728.6 


Mr.  Speaker,  since  a  great  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  anxious  to  gain  IrLforma- 
tlon  on  the  components  of  the  Increase 
and  the  programs  affected,  and  In  order 
to  provide  background  material  for  the 
debate  tomorrow,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
more  detailed  comparison  chart  and  the 
justification  sheets  I  have  prepared  on 
each  of  the  items  of  increase  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remartcs : 


(In 

millions) 

1971  com- 

Commit- 

parable 

tee  rec- 

Amount  of 

appro- 

ommen- 

increase 

priation 

dation 

n  package 

Higher  education: 

Student  assistance 

grants  and  work-study. 

327.7 

'(116.4  ) 
(♦11.6  ) 

-1-30.0 

Special  programs  for 

the  disadvantaged: 

Upward  Bound,  etc.... 

50.035 

50.1 

-1-5.0 

Institute  assistance: 

HEAIII          

33.85 
43.0 

38.85 

-(-52.0 

Grants  (HEFAI) 

HEAI 

-t-99.0 

9.5 

9.S 

+6.5 

Aid  to  land-grant 

colleges 

10.08 

S.04 

-1-7.08 

HEAVI               

7.0      . 

+7.0 

College  personnel  develop- 

ment: 

NOEA  IV 

47.35 
10.0 

26.91 
ta044 

+8.4 

EPDA(pt.  E) 

+1.0 

Education  professions  de- 

velopment: Personnel 

trai.ning  and  development.. 

67.9 

59.7 

+8.0 

Libraries  and  educational 

Communications: 

LSCAI.  Ill 

$40,709 

$40,709 

+J14.0 

LSCA  II 

7.0925 

8.0 

+2.0 

College  library  resources: 
HEAII-A 

15.325 

10.0 

+10.3 

HEAII-B- 

3.9 

2.0 

+2.0 

Research  and  development.. 

98.077 

105.0 

+3.5 

ToUl 

728.6 

(In 

millions) 
1971  com- 
parable 

Commit- 
tee rec- 

Amount of 

appro- 
priation 

ommen- 
dation 

increase 
in  package 

Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education : 

ESEAI $1,500.0  $1,500.0  +$150.0 

ESEAII 80.0  85.0  +5.0 

ESEAIII 143.393  143.393  +15.0 

NOEA  III 50.0  20.0  +30.0 

SEA  VIII  (dropouO 10.0  10.0  +1.0 

EESEAV-A 29.75  33.0  +7.0 

School  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas:  Public 

Law874 536.068  562.0  +63.0 

Public  housing(ptC) +75.0 

Education  for  the  handi- 
capped   105.0  115.0  +5.0 

Vocattonal  and  adult  educa- 
tion   494.196  558.042  +85.0 

Adult  education 55.0  55.0  +35.0 

State  advisory  councils 2.38  2.38  +1.82 


>  The  total  appropriation  of  $528.0  is  designed  tor  the  first 
time  to  cover  18  months;  $116.4  is  in  the  nature  of  a  supplement 
to  the  fiscal  year  1971  appropriation  of  $327.7.  Only  $411.6  will 
be  available  for  the  1972-73  academic  year. 

JusTincATioN  OF  Packagb  Ri.rMEwra 

PTogram:  Educationally  deprived  children, 

ESEA  I 

1971    appropriation $1,500,000,000 

Committee  bUl 1,500.  000 ,"000 

Amendment  add-on 150.000,000 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPnON 

Narrative 
Basic  Authorizing  lieglslatlon 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  ppovldea 
additional  funds  to  supplement  State  ant! 
local  mcmey  In  local  educational  agenda* 
with  large  numbers  of  children  from  low- 
income  famlUes.  The  money  is  Intended  to 
aid  in  redressing  the  environmental  factors 
which  deny  poor  children  an  equal  edtica- 
tlonal  oppo*1:unlty.  Amendments  under  Pub- 
lic Law  91-230  (approved  April  13.  1970) 
added  two  new  parts  to  the  legislation  which 
became  effective  in  fiscal  year  1971.  Part  B 
provides  Special  Incentive  Grants  and  Part  C 
provides  ^>eclal  Grants  to  Urban  and  Rural 
Schools  with  the  Highest  Concentrations  of 
Children  from  Low-income  Families.  Parts 
B  and  C  are  to  be  Implemented  when  the  ^- 
propriation  level  exceeds  $1,396,975,000. 

Title  I  also  provides  services  for  the  prior- 
ity needs  of  educationally  deprived  non- 
pubUo  school  children.  The  effort  to  imple- 
ment this  aspect  of  Title  I  has  Increased  since 
1968  when  4.3  percent  of  Title  I  partidpants 
in  local  educational  agencies  were  enrolled 
In  private  schools,  llie  ptercentage  increased 
to  6.5  in  1969.  At  that  time,  reading  led  all 
other  Title  I  activities  for  private  school 
students.  At  a  time  when  these  schools  are 
experiencing  severe  financial  problems.  Title 
I  becomes  critically  Important  for  those  pri- 
vate school  students  in  greatest  need. 

During  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971,  a  wide 
variety  of  Title  I  projects  with  some  or  all  of 
these  characteristics  resulted  in  significant 
achievement  gains  for  students.  For  example, 
the  general  Title  I  report  of  the  Decatur. 
Illinois,  school  district  described  a  readiness 
test  given  in  Hay  1970  1)o  all  Idndergarten 
children  In  the  city.  The  Title  I  groups'  scores 
were  20  to  30  points  higher  than  oomparable 
classes  in  previous  yean.  Piist  grade  reading 
results  In  Oakland.  California,  public  schools 
receiving  Title  I  funds  were  one  month  ahead 
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of  the  national  norm.  A  draft  sinnmary  I  re- 
port of  the  results  of  achievement  tests  glVen 
New  York  City  public  school  children  duAng 
1970  reveals  a  notable  success  In  reamng 
scores  for  the  second  grade.  The  scores  sur- 
passed the  national  norm  by  two  months. 
By  comparison,  city  second  graders  to  1669 
were  one  month  ahead  of  the  norm.  "JTie 
draft  report  attributed  the  hnprovement  to 
reading  gains  to  the  special  effort  which  jthe 
school  system  has  made  in  early  educatton 
using  Title  I  funds. 

Many  other  Title  I  projects  recently  Ire- 
ported  significant  gains:  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, operated  special  instructional  classes  {for 
groups  of  fifteen  4th  and  5th  graders  ^♦ith 
reading  dlfHcultles.  Phonics,  word-attfeck 
skills,  basal  reading  and  individualized  read 
Ing  were  emphasized.  Result:  Gains  of  l|  to 
1>^  years  to  vocabulary  and  reading 
prehension  for  9  months  Instruction, 
dlanapolls,  Indiana,  operated  a  tutoring 
gram  for  a  group  of  first  graders  for  1 
30  minutes  a  day  by  non-professional  tei 
ers  (high  school  graduates)  who  receivi 
hours  of  group  Instruction  and  on-the 
training.  Result:  Adjvisted  experimei^tal 
scores  for  the  first  grade  were  20  pen 
higher  than  adjusted  control  scores. 
York  City's  College  Bound  program  d 
1969-70  spent  about  W  million  in  Titl 
funds  in  addition  to  the  Board  of  Educatidn's 
allocation  to  the  program  for  the  10,000  ^u 
dents  involved  at  27  of  the  city's  64  academic 
high  schools.  With  the  objective  of  obtaining 
college  admissions  for  a  maximum  numbei  of 
Its  "high  risk"  participating  students,  ihe 
program  succeeded  in  placing  786  (957c  )l  of 
the  827  who  graduated  In  June  1970.  ifcls 
outstanding  record  was  twice  as  high  as  ihe 
national  average  of  45  percent  of  all  graddat- 
ing  high  school  seniors  who  attend  coUepe; 
It  was  achieved  with  students  from  pov*ty 
neighborhoods  who  entered  high  schbol 
usually  two  or  more  years  behind  the  n<ffm 
In  reading  and  mathematics.  Most  of  the  |786 
seniors  entered  college  In  the  fall  of  1970  wjlth 
the  kind  of  grades  and  academic  strengths 
that  woiild  not  require  additional  remedial 
work  during  their  freshman  year.  The  edupa- 
tlon  given  the  College  Bound  students,  how- 
ever, reaches  the  cost  range  ($2,500  annually 
per  pupU  compared  to  $1,300  for  a  reg\ilar 
New  York  City  academic  program)  of  ihe 
most  affluent  suburban  high  school  systepis. 

In  fiscal  1969,  special  programs  for  hanjdl- 
capped  children  Involved  182,000  children 
and  the  expenditure  of  $23,711,000  in  fuilds. 
Similarly,  programs  for  neglected  and  delin- 
quent children  in  institutions  located!  In 
local  educational  agencies  benefitted  71  £00 
youngsters  and  Involved  expenditure  |  of 
$10,771,604. 

The  niimber  of  migratory  children  se 
by  Title  I  Migrant  Program  has  Incre; 
from  112.996  in  1967  to  an  estimated  235 
to  fiscal  1972.  _^ 

During     1971,    schools    operated    by 
Bureau   of   Indian   Affairs,    served   approxi- 
mately 58,700  children:   an  estimated  60 
children  will  be  served  in  fiscal    1972 
amount  of  $11,702,304  was  available  In 
which  provided  $199  per  student. 

JTJSTinCATION   OF  ADD-ON   AMOTTNTS 

Since  1967-68  the  current  expenditure 
pupil  in  average  dally  membership  for 
mentary  and  secondary  day  schools  has  r; 
each  year  by  10%  over  the  previous  year.  The 
1970-71  Increase  was  9%  (source:  Research 
Report  1970-R15  "Estimates  of  School  Statis- 
tics, 1970-71  a  publication  of  the  Research 
Division — National  Education  Associatlori) . 
Source:  Congressional  Record,  February  22, 
1971.  page  3463. 

If  this  trend  conttoues  to  fiscal  1972  it  $nil 
require  a  ten  percent  Increase  in  fundlngj  to 
buy  the  same  educational  goods  and  servljces 
M  were  available  in  fiscal  1971.  Ten  percent 
at  the  l.S  bUlion  doUars  Is  150  million  doU^. 
The  Increase  sought  by  the  amendment  pre- 
vents a  ten  percent  cutback,  either  In  ihe 


services  provided,  or  In  the  number  of  chil- 
dren served. 

Program:  Library  resources,  ESEA   II 

Million 

1971   appropriation $80 

Conamlttee  bill 86 

Amendment  add-on 8 

PBOGRAId   DESCRIPTION 

To  make  grants  available  to  States  to  ac- 
quire school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  printed  and  published  Instructional 
materials  for  the  use  of  children  and  teach- 
ers. In  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  legislation  is  aimed 
at  remedying  some  of  the  deficiencies  exist- 
ing In  these  materials  in  the  Nation's  schools. 
Such  materials  furnish  a  sound  foundation 
for  the  teaching  process  and  education  proc- 
ess. 

In  fiscal  1968,  new  library  and  Instruction- 
al materials  were  made  available  to  45.3 
million  children  and  1.7  million  teachers  In 
public  and  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  fiscal  1968. 

Establishment  of  11,680  new  school  li- 
braries Is  attributed  to  the  stimulation  and 
assistance  provided  by  ESEA  Title  II  In  FY 
1966  through  1968.  Of  these,  10.277  were  pu- 
blic elementary  school  libraries  serving  4.6 
million  students,  and  1,403  were  public  sec- 
ondary school  libraries  serving  over  939,000 
pupils. 

Grants  for  the  improvement  and  expansion 
of  existing  libraries  resulted  In  the  upgrading 
of  133,436  public  elementary  school  libraries 
and  60,147  public  secondary  school  libraries. 

The  average  expenditure  per  elementary 
and  secondary  school  pupil  for  library  re- 
sources Increased  from  $2.70  In  1965  to  $5.30 
in  1967 — a  gain  of  65  percent  In  the  first  two 
years  of  ESEA  II. 

Private  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
most  of  them  church  supported,  educate  11 
percent  of  all  pupils — close  to  six  million 
school  children.  (President's  Message  on 
Education  to  the  Congress,  March  3,  1970.) 

An  aversige  of  5.5  million  private  elemen- 
tary- and  secondary-school  children  partici- 
pated In  ESEA  II,  fiscal  year  1966-68,  or 
about  99  percent  of  private  school  children 
eligible  to  participate. 

Increasing  numbers  of  children  are  plac- 
ing additional  demands  on  school  libraries. 
Prom  the  fall  of  1965  to  the  fall  of  1969,  the 
enrollment  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  grew  from  about  48,000,000  to  51.800,- 
000 — an  increase  of  3  million  students  to  be 
served. 

A  number  of  States  with  low  populations 
and  large  rural  areas,  particularly  In  the 
West  and  New  England,  were  able  under 
Title  II  to  have  State  school  library  and 
audiovisual  supervisors  for  the  first  time. 
These  States  Jtist  beginning  school  media 
programs  are  frequently  those  States  where 
the  percent  of  public  elementary  schools 
without  centralized  libraries  Is  highest.  (Sen- 
ate Report  No.  91-634.) 

JUSTIFICATION    OF  ADD-ON    AMOUNTS 

An  estimated  40  percent  of  elementary 
school  libraries  still  have  no  central  library 
facility,  and  many  others  have  inadequate 
resources  to  supplement  the  needs  of  the 
pupils.  The  fiscal  1969  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000,000  provided  for  the  purchase  of  about 
9,000,000  books  or  fllmstrlps,  or  about  1  book 
or  1  filmstrlp  for  every  five  children  par- 
ticipating In  the  Title  II  program.  The  num- 
ber of  volumes  needed  to  bring  school  li- 
braries up  to  standard  Is  estimated  to  be 
425,000,000.  The  standard  for  filmstrips  Is 
3  per  pupU. 

$5  million  more  Is  needed  Just  to  maintain 
the  programs. 

A  survey  of  ESEA  Title  11  recipients  In 
10,639  school  districts  show  priority  needs 
for  high-interest,  low  vocabulary  materials 
for  both  elementary  and  secondary  pupils 
and  materials  for  advanced  placement  as  a 
high    priority    need    for    secondary    school 


pupils.  Such  itomet  needs  underline  the  im- 
portance of  ESEA  Title  II  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  reading,  and  the  close  relationship 
which  must  exist  between  Title  II  and  the 
Right-to-Read  Effort. 

Source:  Vol.  2,  pg.  318;  '72  House  OE  Ap- 
propriatlons  Hearings. 

QUALITT  OF  UATCKIALS  PURCHASED   WITH  TTTLX 
n,    ESKA,    FUNDS 

Mr.  Hull.  Along  the  same  line,  has  any 
study  been  made  on  the  quality  of  materials 
being  purchased  as  to  the  role  of  the  pub- 
lishers In  the  programs? 

Dr.  Phillips.  There  is  toformatlon  avail- 
able on  the  quality  of  material  and  that  in- 
formation would  dictate  to  us  that  there  Is 
not  any  reason  to  be  unnecessarily  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  material.  There  are  wide 
variations  as  you  would  well  understand. 

Mr.  Hull.  Are  you  seeing  quality  purchases 
or  merely  frills? 

Dr.  Phillips.  We  are  seeing  quality  pur- 
chases. 

Source :  Vol.  2,  pg.  228. 

Program:  Supplementary  services,  ESEA  III 

Million 

1971    appropriation $143,393 

Committee  bill 143.393 

Amendment   add-on 15.0 

PBOGRAM    DESCRIPTION 

Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  authorizes  grants  to  States 
for  use  by  local  educational  agencies  to  sup- 
port supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services  and  for  guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing  activities  reflecting  the  consolidation 
called  for  by  the  1969  amendments  (P.L.  91- 
230).  Fifteen  percent  of  each  State's  allot- 
ment Is  reserved  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  under  Section  306.  The  balance  is 
used  as  the  State  Indicates  In  the  State  plan. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Supple- 
mentary Centers  and  Services  Is  required  by 
the  authorizing  statute  to  review  the  admin- 
istration, general  regulations,  and  operation 
of  Title  m  toward  Its  effectiveness  in  meet- 
ing the  statutory  purposes;  review,  evaluate, 
and  transmit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent the  State  advisory  council  annual  re- 
ports; evaluate  the  projects  carried  out  un- 
der Title  ni  and  disseminate  the  results 
thereof;  and  make  an  annual  rejjort  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  with  recommen- 
dations for  improvement  in  title  III. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  was  supported  by  $150,000  grant. 
During  the  year,  the  Council  established  a 
task  force  comprised  of  State  and  local  offi- 
cials to  study  the  following  areas  of  con- 
cern: (1)  State  Advisory  Councils;  (2)  proj- 
ect continuation  after  Federal  funding  has 
terminated;  (3)  non-pubUc  school  partici- 
pation; and  (4)  guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing.  In  the  early  part  of  fiscal  year  1971. 
the  Council  convened  two  meetings  to  re- 
view the  progress  of  the  task  force  In  Its 
program  review.  An  annual  meeting  Is  sched- 
uled for  March,  at  which  time  the  Council 
will  present  its  Annual  Report.  For  fiscal  year 
1972,  $145,000  Is  requested  to  enable  the 
Council  to  conduct  Its  statutory  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

Accomplishments   in   Fiscal    Years   1970 
and  1971 

Approximately  7  million  children  were 
served  by  the  grant  programs  supported  by 
these  funds  In  50  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  outlying  areas.  A  major  portion 
of  these  grants  are  used  by  the  local  school 
districts  under  State  plans  to  support  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  and  services 
and  to  stimulate  and  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  exemplary  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs.  In  1971.  approxi- 
mately $12,000,000  was  \ised  to  fund  guid- 
ance, counseling,  and  testing  activities. 

With  the  funds  reserved  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  about  110  projects  will 
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be  supported.  Of  these,  21  projects  In  12 
States  were  continued  for  their  third  and 
flnaj  year,  amounting  to  $2,800,000.  At  least 
one  new  project  will  be  initiated  In  each 
State  at  an  average  cost  of  $193,000.  Pro- 
grams initiated  during  FY  1971  addressed 
educational  problems  common  to  all  or  sev- 
eral States,  and  dealt  with  the  following  pro- 
gram areas:  1.  Reading,  2.  Environmental 
and  ecological  education,  3.  Special  programs 
for  disadvantaged  children  in  urban  and 
rural  communitlee,  4.  Human  diversity  and 
cultural  pluralism,  5.  Student  activism,  6. 
Drug  abuse,  7.  Early  chUdhood  education. 

Committee  hearings  record:  Page  171,  part  1 
"Title  ni.  ESEA  projects  during  the  past 
year  have  directly  served  over  7  million  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schoolchildren.  In- 
cluding more  than  900,000  children  enrolled 
m  nor^roflt  private  schools." 

JUSTIFICATION   OP  ADD-ON 

At  an  average  cost  per  program  supported 
of  $193,000,  the  Committee  bill  would  provide 
for  less  than  $6  million  or  50  new  starts,  1 
per  state.  "I'he  add-on  of  $15  million  would 
permit  3  per  state.  Two  examples  of  types 
of  program  follow : 

Reduction  of  Student  Absenteeism 

One  school  district  discovered  a  marked 
Increase  in  the  absences  of  Its  student  body, 
both  elementary  and  secondary.  The  district 
developed  a  project  which  tocluded  the  em- 
ployment of  additional  counselors  to  reduce 
pupil/counselor  ratios  and  to  tocrease  the 
contacts  between  the  schools  and  the  pupils' 
families.  Absenteeism  was  reduced  by  70%. 
and  failures  by  more  than  50%. 

6.  Reduction  of  Youth  Unemployment 

One  large  metropolitan  school  system  has 
organized  a  Career  Development  Center  to 
each  of  Its  high  schools.  Each  Center  has  a 
Job  placement  coordtoator.  a  work-study  co- 
ordinator, and  a  vocational  counselor  who 
work  as  a  team  In  maintaining  working  con- 
tracts with  employers,  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice, and  the  school  faculty  in  helping  stu- 
dents make  a  smooth  transition  from  school 
to  the  world  of  work.  The  city  in  which  this 
program  is  located  has  one  of  the  lowest 
youth  unemployment  rates  of  major  cities 
In  the  country. 

Source:  Committee  hearings  record,  p^s. 
347-348  of  part  2,  Office  of  Education  and 
Related  Agencies  for  1972. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES,  BSEA  V  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Program 

Million 

1971  appropriation $29,75 

Committee  bill 33.0 

Amendment  add-on 7.0 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

Narrative  i 

Purpose  and  Scope  of  Activity 

Title  V.  Part  A,  of  the  Hementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  authorizes 
grante  to  States  to  streng^then  leadership 
resources  and  reinforce  their  ability  to  iden- 
tify and  to  meet  the  needs  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Grants  also  are 
made  to  State  agencies  to  pay  pert  of  the  cost 
of  special  projects  for  deaUng  with  problem* 
common  to  all  or  several  States. 

Accomplishments  Fiscal  Year  1971 

Grants  to  the  50  States  during  this  period 
began  to  shift  emphasis  from  reinforcing  on- 
going operations  to  program  development 
and  evaluation,  planning,  recruitment  of 
personnel,  acquisition  of  management  infor- 
mation and  developwnent  of  systems.  J^eclal 
interstate  projects  under  section  505  will  be 
initiated  to  \irban  education  and  environ- 
ment or  ecological  education  and  the  na- 
tional educational  finance  project  will  be 
conttoued. 


The  five  annual  reports  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  State  Departments  of  Education 
have  given  detailed  evidence  of  the  effective 
use  made  by  the  State  educational  agencies 
In  striving  toward  attainment  of  the  role  of 
educational  leadership  In  the  Nation  which 
Congress  believed  they  must  fxilflll.  The  self- 
strengthening  through  use  of  the  basic  Title 
V  funds  during  fiscal  year  1969  averaged 
about  38  percent  for  general  administration, 
about  27  percent  for  leadership  and  consul- 
tative assistance  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  Improvement  of  Instruction,  and 
about  6  percent  for  similar  services  to  help 
LEA'S  Improve  their  administrative  func- 
tions. This  distribution  is  not  markedly  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  the  preceding  years. 

Although  their  responsibilities  have  mul- 
tiplied, the  State  agencies  have  been  unable, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  Title  V  and  other 
Federal  funds,  to  obtain  sufficient  numbers 
of  qualified  additional  personnel  commen- 
svirate  with  their  new  tasks.  By  now,  most 
State  legislatures  have  acted  to  remove  civil 
service  and  pay-level  Impediments  that  had 
prevented  their  educational  agencies  from 
attracting  better  trained  and  more  experi- 
enced professionals;  but  other  factors  still 
check  the  supply.  In  the  first  four  years  of 
Title  V,  the  State  educational  agencies  util- 
ized these  funds  to  Increase  their  profes- 
sional personnel  by  560  in  1966,  and  to  780. 
1,140,  and  1,091,  in  each  succeeding  year. 
(Figures  for  fiscal  year  1970  are  not  yet  avail- 
able.) These  numbers  were  considerably  be- 
low their  needs.  Inservice  training  and  other 
means  of  staff  developments  have  become  a 
fixed  tenet  of  management  In  most  States, 
aided  by  Title  V  funds. 

This  activity  also  show  funds  appropri- 
ated to  1970  and  1971  in  the  planning  and 
evaluation  activity  for  State  grants.  With 
these  funds  six  States  centralized  compre- 


hensive planning  and  evaluation  operations 
already  underway;  18  States  expanded  these 
units  beyond  the  starting  stage;  and  the 
other  States  used  these  funds  as  the  im- 
petus and  means  to  organize  a  sertous  com- 
prehensive planning  and  evaluation  opera- 
tion for  the  first  time. 

Source:  P.  329,  pt.  1  of  Committee  Hear- 
ing Record  on  OE  Appropriations. 

JUSTIFICATION    OF    ADD-ON 

Parts  "B"  and  "C  '  of  Title  V  have  not 
been  funded.  $7  million  more  will  permit  a 
start  for  "B"  allowing  grants  to  flow  through 
the  States  to  Local  Educational  Agencies  to 
Improve  administrative  competency  and 
improve  local  school  programs  and  under  "C", 
begin  the  Job  of  developing  comprehensive 
state-wide  planning  for  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Program:  Dropout  prevention,  ESEA  VIII 

Million 

1971  appropriation - $10 

Committee  bill 10 

Amendment  add-on 1 

PROGRAM    DESCRIPTION 

To  develop  and  demonstrate  educational 
practices  in  dropout  prevention  which  show 
promise  In  reducing  the  number  of  children 
who  fail  to  complete  their  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

In  1969  there  were  3.830  dropouts  reported 
for  the  target  schools.  In  1970  there  were 
2337  dropouts  reported  for  the  target  schools. 
Thus,  there  was  a  reduction  of  993  dropouts 
between  1969  and  1970.  This  amounted  to 
an  overall  28%  decrease  In  the  number  of 
student  dropouts  for  the  target  schools.  The 
goal  was  at  least  a  10%  decrease  in  the 
number  of  dropouts.  (House  Appropriations 
Hearings  Record:  Office  of  Education  and 
Related  Agencies  for  1972,  p.  200,  Part  1.) 


DROPOUT  PREVENTION  PROGRAM  BRANCH  SUMMARY,  1969  70 


Project 


Number 

students 

participating 

1969-70 


Number 
dropout 
in  1969 


Number 
dropout 
in  1970 


Difference 
between 
1969-70 


Percent  of 

difference 

1969-70 


Baltimore,  Md 

Fredonia,  N.Y 

Dayton,  Otiio 

Fall  River,  Mass... 

Miami,  Fla 

Paducah,  Ky 

Seattle,  Wash 

Batesland,  S.  Dak. 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Texarltana,  Ark... 


4,202 
5.730 
2,557 
6,796 
5,811 
4.653 
3.543 
2.338 
4,013 
4,676 


746 
323 
383 
469 
344 
166 
305 
130 
581 
383 


562 

-184 

-24.6 

132 

-191 

-59.0 

218 

-165 

-43.0 

423 

-46 

-9.7 

1438 

-h94 

+27.0 

141 

-25 

-15.0 

163 

-142 

-46.5 

97 

-33 

-25.3 

301 

-280 

-48.0 

362 

-21 

5.5 

Total. 


44,319 


3,830 


2,837 


-993 


»-25 


I  Miami  had  a  court  order  that  moved  selected  potential  dropouts  and  trained  staff  to  many  different  schools.  Our  project  had  to 
start  over  at  mid-year.  This  is  the  reason  for  an  increase  in  dropouts. 
>  Average. 


Dr.  Bbxl.  We  have  these  from  one  district 
to  anotiher  here  to  otir  testimony,  and  our 
backup  materials.  I  might  quote  some  of 
these,  if  I  may. 

The  Seattle  dropout  prevention  program, 
the  rate  for  students  participating  to  the 
program  has  decreased  down  to  4  percent. 
The  overall  dropout  rate  was  around  20  per- 
cent. I  might  add  the  national  average  ac- 
cording to  our  data  is  around  21  percent. 
In  Dayton,  Ohio,  there  was  a  decrease  to 
students  suspended  from  school  and  a  de- 
crease to  the  number  of  st^udents  who 
dropped  out. 

In  the  Miami  program,  the  dropout  rate 
was  reduced  to  10.26  and  there  were  quite  sig- 
nificant gains  to  some  remedial  reading 
achievement. 

Earn  and  learn  program  to  Baltimore  re- 
B^llte<l  to  a  vwy  high  attendance  to  their 
dropout  prevention  programs,  and  the  drop- 
out in  theee  pcutlcular  target  areas  was  al- 
most at  50  percent.  The  reports  we  have 
from  the  Baltimore  target  area  Indicates 
that  their  dropout  rate  was  reduced  to  M.6 


percent.  I  won't  go  toto  more  detail  on  some 
of  the  other  programs  in  St.  Louis  and  otlier 
places,  but  I  would  like  to  say  we  are  en- 
couraged wltJi  the  success  of  tiie  dropout 
prevention  program,  and  feel  that  It  is  sig- 
nificantly touching  the  lives  of  students 
who  would  otherwise  possibly  have  a  very 
unsticcessful  life  and  would  likely  wind 
up  on  welfare  roUs. 

I  might  todlcate  that  the  crime  rate  among 
dropouts  accordtog  to  data  we  have  Is  three 
times  that  of  the  average  students,  and  the 
possibility  of  these  students  that  drop  out, 
winding  up  on  welfare  rolls  Is  also  very  high. 
Sources:  1,  p.  229  of  Part  1,  pg.  201  Com- 
mittee Hearings  on  Office  of  Education  Ap- 
propriations 

Let's  take  the  dropout  prevenUon  program, 
which  everybody  has  talked  about.  I  am  en- 
thused about  It  too.  I  am  only  sa>'lng  this 
to  help  you,  I  hope. 
Dr.  Bell.  Right,  sir. 

Mr.  FATTEN.  You  reach  60,000.  I  can  tell 
you  that,  to  mentiontog  New  Brunswick  and 
my  schools,  we  think  this  is  marvelous.  You 
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are  saying  you  are  reaching  about  cm* 
of  every  40  that  we  should  be  reaching 

Dr.  Beix.  Right. 

Mr.  Patitn.  We  authorized  $31.5  million 
and  you  are  asking  for  less  than  one-t  ' 
I  don't  want  to  go  on  down  the  line 
that  Is  the  pattern. 

Sotirce:   Committee  Hearlnga — (Part 
237). 

JUSTmCATION   or  ADD-ON   AMOUNTS 

The  average  siicoesB  for  all  19  projec 
duced  the  drojKnut  rate*by  25%.  One  ■ 
sand  children  remained  In  school  who  o 
wise  would  have  dropped  out  of  school  In 
these  locations.  The  suspension  rate  was 
decreased  by  more  than  1,600  yoimgsters. 
Twenty  thousand  youngsters  profited  f^om 
social  services  in  guidance,  medical  ca|« — 
(Part  1.  page  199  House  OE  Appropriations 
Hearings) . 

tl  million  Is  needed  to  meet  costs  of  *lu- 
catlon  Increases  and  minimal  program  ex 
slon  beyond  limited  demonstrations. 
Program:  Maintenance  and  operation 
Public  Law  874 

Miiion 

1971  appropriation- essioea 

C!ommlttee  Bill 562.0 

Amendment  add-on 63.0 

PROGRAM    DESCRIPTION 

Narrative 

Titles  I  and  in  of  Public  Law  81-874jau- 
thorlze  financial  assistance  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  local  school  dlstilcts 
In  which  enrollments  are  affected  by  FeAral 
activities.  Payments  are  made  to  ellnble 
school  districts  which  provide  free  pjbllc 
education  to  children  who  live  on  Pecfcral 
property  with  a  parent  employed  on  Fedjeral 
property  (Section  3(a));  to  children  Who 
either  live  on  Federal  property  or  live  wl^h  a 
parent  employed  on  Federal  property  ( 
tlon  3(b) ) ;  to  those  school  districts  havlig  a 
substantial  Increase  In  school  enrollmentj  re- 
sulting from  Federal  contract  activities  ^th 
private  companies  (Section  4) ;  and  to  sciool 
districts  when  there  has  been  a  loss  of  tax 
base  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of  peal 
property  by  tfee  Federal  Government  ( 
tlon  2).  Where  no  State  or  local  education 
agency  is  able,  because  of  State  law  for  o^her 
reasons,  to  provide  suitable  free  public  *lu- 
catlon  to  children  who  live  on  Federal  piop- 
erty,  the  Commissioner  Is  required  to  niake 
arrangements  for  such  education  (Section  6) . 

Major  disaster  assistance  may  be  granted 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  providing 
elementary  and  secondary  school  education 
If  the  need  for  these  funds  has  been  attested 
to  by  the  Governor,  and  the  Commlsslonar  of 
Education,  or  the  extent  of  the  disaster  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Director  of  the  Oplce 
of  Emergency  Planning  (Section  7) . 

Under  existing  legislation  a  local  school 
district  Is  eligible  for  pajrment  for  all  ol  Its 
sections  3(a)  and  3(b)  pupUs  if  (1)  ihey 
amount  to  at  least  10  In  num.ber  and  to  at 
least  3  percent  of  the  district's  total  number 
of  children  in  average  dally  attendance  dur- 
ing the  year,  or  (2)  they  amount  to  400, 
whichever  Is  lower.  All  entitlement  rate  qata 
are  based  on  data  of  the  second  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  year  of  application.  For  Sec- 
tion 3(a)  children,  the  rate  per  child  Is  e<^ual 
to  the  rate  derived  from  expendlttires  Tfcxa 
local  sources  in  generally  comparable  scl^ool 
districts  In  the'same  State,  or  one-half  the 
national  average  per  pupil  cost,  or  one-fcall 
the  State  per-pupU  cost.  For  Section  a(b) 
pupils,  the  rate  Is  60  percent  of  the  rate!  for 
Section  3(a)  pupils.  Under  Section  6,  Federal 
funds  pay  the  full  cost  per  pupil. 
Fiscal  Year  1971 

Under  the  appropriation  voted  by  the  don- 
gress  for  1971,  the  amount  of  $536,068,000  Is 
estimated  to  provide  full  funding  for  schools 
operating  under  Section  0,  full  funding;  for 


Section  3(a)  children  where  the  number  of 
such  children  represents  25  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  In  attendance  as  determined  in 
the  preceding  year,  payment  for  other  Sec- 
tion 3(a)  children  at  90  percent,  and  pay- 
ment for  Section  3(b)  children  and  other 
sections  of  the  Act  (but  not  including  low- 
rent  housing)  at  approximately  73  percent  of 
entitlement. 

Under  proposed  Appropriation  Committee 
language,  the  amount  of  $562  million  will 
provide  full  fvmding  for  schools  operating 
under  Section  6.  full  funding  for  Section 
3(a)  children  where  the  number  of  such 
children  represents  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  In  attendance  as  determined  In  the 
preceding  year,  payment  for  other  Section 
3(a)  children  at  90  percent,  and  payment 
for  Section  3(b)  children  and  other  sections 
of  the  Act  (but  not  Including  low-rent 
housing)  at  approximately  68  percent  of 
entitlement. 

Accomplishments  In  1971:  In~  1971  grants 
were  made  to  over  4,000  school  districts  to 
benefit  some  2.6  million  children.    _ 

JUSTIFICATION     OF     ADD-ON      AMOUNTS 

$32  million  needed  to  provide  at  least  90% 
eligibility  for  "B"  students,  as  was  the  prac- 
tice since  1950,  except  for  the  past  two  years. 


Fisul  year 


Percent  of  entitle- 
ments paid  under 
Appropriation      sees.  2,  3,  and  4 


129,080.788 

51,570.000 

60.500.000 

72,350,000 

75,000,000 
90,000,000 
113,050,000 

127.000.000 

157.362.000 

186,300.000 

217,300,000- 

247.000.000 
282,322.000 
320,670.000 

332,000,000 

1966 '.'.'.'.'.'. 388,000,000 

1967  "■  416,200,000 

1968  "■      486.355.000 

1969"  505.900.000 

1970 5507.900.000 

1971  536,068.000 

1972 .     «425,000,000 


1951. 

1952. 

1953. 

1954. 

1955. 

1956 

1957. 

1958. 

1959. 

1960. 

1%1. 

1962. 

1963. 

1964. 

1%5. 


96.0 
100.0 
100.  0 


100. 
99. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
98.7 
98.0 
91.7 
84.7 
(>) 
(>) 


"  Includes  $380,788  from  uncommitted  fund*  appropriated  to 
other  Federal  agencies.  ,     ^  ... 

J  Includes  $2,500,000  from  uncommitted  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Department.  „^,  ,     ^  ,.„„  , 

3  Appropriation  language  provides  90^f  (and  100'7  In  some 
cases)  for  sec.  3  (a);  remainder  of  appropriation  allows  funding 
sets.  2,  3<b).  and  4  at  73.5'"^. 

« Request.  . 

'Current  appropriation  language  would  provide  9J  ,  (and 
100"^  in  some  cases)  for  set.  3(a);  remainder  of  budget 
request  amount  would  provide  about  40<^r  funding  for  sees. 
2  3(b)  and  4.  Without  current  appropriation  language,  the 
amount'  of  the  budget  request  would  fund  sees.  2.  3.  and  6  at 
about  55'~; . 

Sourc*:  Committee  Hearings,  Record  on  OE  appropriations, 
p.  464.  pt.  1. 

Program:  Public  housing.  Public  Law  874. 
Part  C 

Million 

1971   appropriation W 

Committee  bill 0 

Amendment  add-on 75 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

The  Act  was  further  amended  by  Public 
I>aw  91-230  to  include  low-rent  housing  as 
eligible  Federal  property,  by  adding  subsec- 
tion 14(c)  assistance  to  financially  distressed 
districts  In  which  a  substantial  part  of  the 
area  of  the  district  on  Federal  lands  and  a 
substantial  percentage  of  this  membership 
U  unhoused,  and  by  making  subsections  14 
(a)  and  (b)  (Indian  children)  equal  to  Sec- 
tion 10  for  priority  purposes. 

Priority  of  Funding  Projects 

Public  Law  81-815,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law«l-230,  provides  that  applications  under 


subsections  14(a)  and  (b)  must  be  given  pri- 
ority in  funding  equal  to  that  given  Section 
10  applications.  Applications  filed  under  Sec- 
tion 16  must  be  funded  first.  Then,  applica- 
tions filed  vmder  Sections  9,  10,  and  subsec- 
tions 14(a)  and  (b)  are  funded  and  any  re- 
maining funds  are  used  to  fund  the  highest 
priority  projects  under  sections  6,  8,  and  sub- 
section 14(c)  regardless  of  the  year  of  sub- 
mission. In  the  event  all  available  funds  are 
not  sufficient  to  fund  all  eligible  applications 
under  Sections  9,  10,  16.  and  subsections  14 
(a)  and  (b)  the  estimated  amount  needed 
for  Section  16  Is  set  aside  from  the  fimds 
available.  The  remaining  funds  are  divided 
between  Sections  9, 10,  and  subsections  14(a) 
and  (b)  In  proportion  to  the  total  amoimt 
eligible  for  each  section  to  the  grand  total 
amount  eligible  for  Sections  9,  10,  and  sub- 
sections 14(a)  and  (b). 

The  budget  request  and  the  action  of  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee  does  not  pro- 
vide payments  for  children  residing  in  low- 
Income  public  housing — the  new  category  0. 

As  under  the  other  Impact  Aid  categories, 
when  the  Federal  government  encourages 
public  housing  construction,  the  land  In- 
volved becomes  tax  exempt.  In  all  cases,  there 
Is  no  decision-making  power  vested  In  the 
school  district  to  reject  the  Federal  program. 
In  addition,  with  recent  Supreme  Court 
holdings  striking  down  residency  require- 
ments for  welfare  services,  public  bousing 
win  only  cause  shifts  of  people  within  the 
district  to  tax  exempt  land,  but  also  will  In- 
vite persons  to  move  in  from  outside — hence 
Increasing  public  school  enrollments. 

The  Battelle  Report  states  that  revenues 
lost  by  public  housing  would  amount  to 
somewhat  less  than  $100  per  pupil.  This  fig- 
ure does  not  Include  the  p>er  pupil  expendl- 
t\ire  for  children  whose  families  are  drawn 
Into  the  district  by  public  housing  (or  at 
least  dravsm  in  part  by  public  housing).  Nor 
does  It  take  Into  account  revenues  lost  from 
alternate  land  use  by  private  Industry  (and 
Indirect  revenues  flowing  therefrom)  In  cases 
where  Industry  has  no  other  realistic  site  on 
which  it  can  locate  within  the  district. 

Last  year,  the  program  authorized  an  ex- 
penditure of  $268  million — or  a  bit  over  $200 
per  pupil.  Had  It  been  fully  funded,  highly 
populated  states  such  as  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois  would  have  received  18  and  22  mil- 
lion dollars,  respectively.  Even  the  more 
moderately  populated  states  such  as  Ken- 
tucky would  have  received  over  $4  million. 
An  Increase  to  $300  million  Is  authorized  for 
1972.  Even  If,  after  weighing  the  economic 
burden  of  public  housing  plus  Inflation,  It  Is 
conceded  that  public  housing  payments  of 
$200  per  pupil  may  be  high.  It  does  not 
follow  that  this  concepttially  sound  program 
should  receive  zero  funding.  But  this  Is  what 
the  Administration  budget  request  Is  saying. 
Source:  Committee  Hearing  Record  p.  159 
part  2. 

JX78TIFICATION  OF  ADD-ON  AMOUNTS 

The  Increase  asked  In  funding  is  at  the 
level  of  $75  million  or  at  the  level  of  $60 
per  pupil.  This  Is  only  V4  of  the  authorized 
amount. 

Equipment  and  materials  and  minor 

remodeling,  NDEA  III-A 

program :  Million 

1971    appropriation $60 

Conmfilttee  bill 20 

Amendment  add-on 30 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

Title  ni  of  NDKA  provides  funds,  on  a  SO- 
SO  matching  basis,  to  schools,  under  a  state 
plan,  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
materials,  and  for  minor  remodeling.  Such 
equipment  and  materials  acquired,  tinder  the 
NDEA  ni  guidelines,  must  be  integrated  Into 
the  school's  ongoing  curriculum  or  be  the 
focus  of  a  change  In  direction  of  that  currto- 
ulum,  along  with  appropriate  teacher  train- 
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Ing.  Experience  Indicates  that  equipment  and 
materials  purchased  ranges  from  foreign  lan- 
guage laboratories  to  scientific  laboratory 
equipment,  from  films  to  programmed  mate- 
rials. NDEA  ni  focuses  on  Innovation  In  the 
educational  system  through  the  application 
of  modern  educational  media  to  the  teaching- 
learning  process. 

JUSTIPICATTON  OF  PACKAGE  EI-EMENTS 

To  bring  this  program — first-passed  in  1968 
with  strong  bipartisan  support — back  up  to 
the  funding  level  of  last  year,  $50  million. 
Two  years  ago  It  received  an  effective  ap- 
propriation of  only  $37.5  million:  for  three 
years  previous  to  that  It  received  appropria- 
tions In  the  neighborhood  of  $79  million. 

ITie  Subcommittee  received  testimony  (see 
p.  40.  vol.  2,  hearings)  from  the  Association 
for  Educational  Communications  and  Tech- 
nology, an  affiliate  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  representing  some  10,000  edu- 
cators. Indicating  that  NDEA  III  coordinators 
in  the  several  States  currently  feel  that  they 
could  wisely  use  an  appropriation  of  $109 
million:  and  that  local  funds  are  available 
for  matching  purposes. 

The  matching  feature  of  NDEA  III  makes 
It  one  of  the  few  remaining  "self-account- 
able" programs  in  education:  since  schools 
are  required  to  match  Federal  dollars  with 
their  own  funds,  they  see  to  It  that  funds 
are  used  for  essential  purposes  and  are  bA- 
minlstered  with  tight  controls. 

Title  ni  of  NDEA  has  been  Instrumental 
In  strengthening  curriculum  development 
and  Improving  the  quality  of  Instruction  in 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  has 
also  been  effective  in  providing  teachers  with 
the  opportunity  to  up-date  their  skills  and 
knowledge  of  the  new  approaches  to  educa- 
tion which  are  being  researched  and  devel- 
oped. 

Assertions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
there  is  very  little  overlap  as  between  NDEA 
III  and  other  programs:  in  fact,  many  schools 
applying  under  this  title  are  not  eligible 
to  receive  funds  elsewhere. 

ESTIMATED  fJEEDS  FOR  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  UNDER 
TITLE  III,  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT,  BY 
STATE,  CONTRASTED  WITH  CURRENT  APPROPRIATION 


State 


1*71 


1972 


State 


1971 


1972 


Alabama $1, 178, 102 

Alaska 89,329 

Arizona 524, 184 

Arkansas 628,766 

California 3, 711, 208 

Colorada 551, 171 

Connecticut 490, 883 

Delaware 128.038 

Florida 1,530,833 

Georgia 1,417,027 

Hawaii 220,309 

Idaho 236,312 

Illinois 2,085,107 

Indiana i,  266, 125 

Iowa 685, 028 

Kansas 585,495 

Kentucky 978, 991 

Louisiana 1,284,753 

Maine 278,958 

Maryland 867, 354 

Maj$»chus«ttt„ 1,035,756 

Michigan 2,201,969 

Minnesota 1, 024, 086 

Mississippi 832.  903 

Missouri 1,096,191 

Montana 220,631 

Nebraska 368,321 

Nevada 100,270 

New  Hampshire 178,522 

New  Jersey 1,250,444 

New  Mexico 383,566 

New  York 2,812  817 

North  Carolina 1, 591, 243 

North  Dakota 209. 586 

Ohio. 2,661,598 

Oklahoma 663,255 

Oregon 477,709 

Pjonsylvanii 2.550,412 

•mode  Island..      ..  184  219 

South  Carolina "  921  353 

Sooth  Dakota 219,343 

Tennessee 1,170,620 

/•MS 3,305.878 

"»»•• 376,667 


1,178,000 

150.000 

830,000 

1,250,000 

14,  OOO,  000 

2,000,000 

500,000 

200,000 

3, 000, 000 

2,  000, 000 

300,000 

550.000 

4,000.000 

3. 000. 000 

2. 000, 000 

2,  000, 000 

1,500,000 

5,000,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

2, 000, 000 

5.000.000 

1,500.000 

1.600,000 

1,600,000 

357,000 

500.000 

120.000 

275.000 

1,800.000 

600,000 

4,500,000 

2,500,000 

320,000 

5,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000.000 

4,000,000 

400,000 

1,000,000 

750,000 

1.850,000 

10,000,000 

630,000 


Vermont J127,367  $240,000 

Virginia 1,257,728  2.500,000 

Washington 751.341  1.000,000 

West  Virginia 540,853  1.000,000 

Wisconsin 1.103,652  2.000,000 

Wyoming 104,092  (•) 

Total... 47.288.273  109.099,000 


Source:  (k)mmittee  hearing  record,  p.  54,  pt  2. 

Program:  College  teacher  fellowships, 
NDEA  IV 

Million 

1971  appropriation $47.35 

Committee  bill 26.91 

Amendment  add-on 8.   4 

PROGRAM   DESCRIPTION 

Authority  and  Purpose 
Title  rv  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  as  amended,  authorizes  the 
awarding  of  three  year  fellowships  to  quali- 
fied graduate  students  studying  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree,  or  equivalent,  who  Intend  to  become 
college  teachers.  An  accompanying  grant  is 
made  to  the  students'  institutions  to  help 
defray  the  costs  of  their  education.  The 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968  au- 
thorize extending  these  fellowships  to  four 
years  under  certain  circumstances. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  Title  IV  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram to: 

(a)  Increase,  as  needed,  and  maintain  the 
number  of  well  qualified  college  and  univer- 
sity teachers  by  assisting  doctoral  students 
to  prepare  for  academic  careers. 

(b)  Encourage  the  strengthening  and  full 
titiUzatlon  of  graduate  programs  leading  to 
the  doctorate. 

(c)  Expand  opportunities  for  advanced 
study  by  supporting  a  wide  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  doctoral  programs. 

Legislative  Requirements 
Limits  of  assistance 
Fellowship  holders  receive  a  first  year 
stipend  of  $2,600,  a  second  year  stipend  of 
$2,800,  and  a  third  year  stipend  of  $3,000. 
In  addition,  they  receive  a  dependency  al- 
lowance of  $500  per  eligible  dependent  per 
year.  The  Fellow's  Institution  receives  an 
educational  allowance  of  $2,500  per  year. 

Student  Qualifications 

To  receive  a  fellowship  award,  a  student 
must — 

(a)  Intend  to  enroll  In  a  full-time  course 
of  study  leading  to  the  Ph.D  or  equivalent 
degree  and  signify  an  Intention  to  teach  at 
the  college  or  university  level. 

(b)  Be  admitted  by  the  graduate  school 
which  nominates  him  for  the  fellowship. 

(c)  Be  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States  or  have  immigration  status  indicat- 
ing that  he  Is  In  the  United  States  for  other 
than  a  temporary  purpose. 

Operation  of  the  Program 

Institutions  of  higher  education  submit 
applications  requesting  approval  of  as  many 
of  their  doctoral  programs  (except  those  in 
religion)  as  they  choose.  In  doing  so,  they 
provide  Information  on  their  programs  in 
accordance  with  gvUdellnes  supplied  by  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Consultants  selected  from  the  faculties  of 
universities  throughout  the  country  review 
these  applications  and  recommend  to  the 
Commissioner  which  doctoral  programs 
should  be  approved  for  fellowship  support 
In  each  applicant  Institution.  On  the  basis 
of  the  consultants'  recommendations,  the 
Office  of  Education  allocates  a  ntunber  of 
fellowships  to  each  institution  which  in  turn 
may  distribute  these  fellowships  among  their 
approved  programs. 

Students  apply  directly  to  Institutions  for 
fellowships.  Institutions  then  nominate  the 


most  highly  qualified  applicants  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  a  fellowship 
award.  The  Office  of  Education  reviews  the 
quallilcations  of  nominees  for  technical 
eligibility  before  the  award  is  made  by  the 
Commissioner. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Title 
rv  program  has  been  a  forward  funded  pro- 
gram; that  is.  appropriations  made  in  fiscal 
year  support  fellowships  for  the  following 
academic  year.  4 

The  Need 

While  higher  education  enrollments  vHll 
substantially  increase  in  the  years  ahead 
and  accordingly  there  will  be  a  continuing 
need  for  more  teaching  faculty,  and  while 
graduate  education  is  a  great  national  enter- 
prise which  is  deserving  of  Federal  support, 
nonetheless  on  a  priority  basis  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  scarce  dollars,  it  has  been  determined 
that  no  new  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
Title  IV  fellowships  unll  be  requested  for 
1971.  (Emphasis  supplied) 

The  request  does  provide  for  continuing 
commitments  to  National  Defens6  Education 
Act,  "ntle  IV  FeUows  who  wiU  be  on  their 
second  and  third  year  of  tenure  and  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  returning  veterans  who 
were  on  fellowship  tenxire  upon  entering 
the  armed  services. 

Source:  committee  hearings  record:  p  164 
pt.  1 

"Mr.  CoNTE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

"You  mention  the  overall  flood  in  the 
market  of  persons  with  Ph.  D.'s.  Are  there 
slgnlflcant  shortages  of  these  degrees  in  any 
academic  disciplines? 

"Mr.  MuiRHXAD.  Yes,  there  are.  I  think,  as 
we  heard  yesterday  from  Dr.  Leestma,  there 
clearly  Is  a  shortage  of  Ph.  D.  trained  people 
In  languages  of  nations  other  than  the  West- 
ern European  nations. 

"There  Is,  I  think.  Increasing  evidence. 
Mr.  Conte',  that  there  is  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  shortage  of  well-trained  college  teachers 
for  servicing  community  colleges,  the  fastest 
growing  facet  of  higher  education. 

"There  are  areas  in  the  more  advanced 
hard  sciences  where  there  continues  to  be  a 
shortage.  But  what  has  happened,  and  has 
happened,  I  think  largely  as  a  result  of  effort 
by  people  such  as  those  around  this  table, 
is  that  we  have  cracked  a  very  difficult  nut 
by  providing  enough  college  teachers  to  serve 
a  higher  education  population  that  doubled 
In  the  short  space  of  10  years.  That  Is  a  very 
slgnlflcant  achievement." 

Source:  committee  hearings  record  p.  1530. 
part  1. 

JTTSTIFICATION  OF  AOD-ON 

$8.4  million  will  permit  1500  new  starts, 
the  same  number  as  FY  '71,  Unless  money  Is 
added,  only  continuation  amotmts  are  avail- 
able. 

Program:  Training  programs,  college  person- 
nel development,  EPDA,  part  E 

MiHion 

1971   appropriation $10.0 

Committee     bill 10.044 

Amendment  add-on i.o 

PROGRAM    DESCRIPTION 

Authority  and  Purpose 
Title  V.  Part  E  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966  authorizes  grants  to  and  con- 
tracts with  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  them  In  the  training 
of  present  or  prospective  college  teachers, 
administrators  and  education  specialists. 
Funds  may  be  used  to  help  cover  the  cost 
of  education  for  the  institution.  Including 
regular  or  short-term  Institutes  and  other 
pre-servlce  and  In-servlce  training  programs 
and  for  fellowships  and  tralneeshlps  except 
those  leading  to  the  doctorate  and  eligible 
for  support  under  Title  IV  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

The  need 
The  need  for  additional  and  better  quaU- 
fled  faculty,  administrators  and  specialists 
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continues,  especially  at  developing  Instl  ;u 
tlons  and  Junior  colleges. 

Congress  Intended  that  Part  E  be 
signed  to  help  alleviate  the  shortage  of 
prepared  personnel  for  two-year  colleges 
critical  shortage  of  personnel  In  cert<kln 
areas  for  four  year  college  and  universities 
It  Is  estimated,  for  example,  that  two  r"^  " 
Institutions  will  require  an  additional  10 
new  teachers  for  each  of  the  next  five  yetrs 
plus  an  average  of  1,600  new  admlnlstraUDrs 
and  educational  specialists  annually  dui'ng 
the  same  period. 

These  estimates  may  be  somewhat  con- 
servative as  new  two-year  colleges  have 
established  at  a  pace  of  about  one  new 
a  week  for  the  past  several  years  reochlnj 
point  today  where  there  are  now  well  o 
1.000  of  these  colleges  educating  a  total 
2,260.000  studente  In   1970.  This  enrollment 
figure  represents  an  Increase  of  15  percent 
over   1968-69.  Various  estimates  show 
upwards  of  50  percent  of  college  freshmen 
and  sophomores  will  be  enrolled  In  two- 
colleges  by  1980. 

In  addition,  the  Increasing  demand  for 
admission    of    more    students    from    dlatd 
vantaged  backgrounds  to  colleges  and 
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FEL  OWSHIPS  (EPOA  PART  E) 


Number  of  fellowships.. 
Average  cost 


Total. 


Institutes: 

Number  of  institutes 

Number  of  participants... 
Average  cost  per  institute. 


Total. 


1  Includes  1971  summer  sessions  and  1971-72  academic 
>  Includes  1972  summer  sessions  and  1972-73  academic 


JtrSTinCATION    OF    ADD-ON    AMENDMENT 

The  one  million  dollar  Increase  for 
of   the   Education-  Professions   Development 
Act  (College  Personnel  Development) 
cover  the  cost-of-education  increase  of 
percent    per    year,    thus    bringing   the 
gram   In   fiscal   year    1972   up   to   a   funding 
status  equivalent  to  that  which  obtalnec 
fiscal  year  1971. 
Program:  education  for  the  handicapped 

Mill  Ion 

fl05 

15 

5 


1971    appropriation 

Committee  bill 

Amendment   add-on 

PROGRAM    DESCRIPTION 

Reports  submitted  by  the  States 
that  more  than  200  P.Y.  1970  projects  are 
Ing  continued  In  FY  1971  supported  • ' 
by  State  and  local  education  agencies 
Indicates  that  the  anticipated  mullpller 
feet  of  funding  under  this  authority  Is 
ginning  to  take  hold,  as  expected  in  the  " 
of  permanent  services  provided  by  the  S 

This   appropriation   Is  authorized   by 
Education    of    the    Handicapped    Act    ( 
91-230.  Title  VI)   which  consolidated 
pieces  of  legislation  that   the  Congress 
acted  over  the  past  decade  In  a  growing 
eral  commitment  to  the  7  million  pre-f 
and  school-age  handicapped  children, 
legislation  derives  from  Congressional 
of    existing    educational    opportunities 
handicapped  children  which  concluded 
this  group  was  not  being  adequately  r 
by  the  Nation's  schools.  In  spite  of  the  _ 
ress  stlmiolated  by  these  programs,  today 
40  To    of   the   handicapped   children   are 
celvlng  appropriate  educational  services 
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verslties  not  only  means  that  more  personnel 
are  needed  to  work  with  these  students  but 
Edso  suggests  that  the  preparation  of  new 
teachers,  administrators,  and  educational 
specialists  will  have  to  be  somehow  differ- 
ent so  that  the  special  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged will  not  be  overlooked. 

Finally,  the  preparation  of  personnel  to 
teach  environmental  education  and  reading 
have  been  Identified  as  areas  of  critical  na- 
tional need.  Consequently,  Part  E  fellowships 
win  be  used  to  support  training  programs  In 
these  shortage  areas. 

Fiscal  year  1971  and  1972 
Fellowships 

The  fiscal  year  1971  appropriation  of 
$5,000,000  will  support  about  902  fellows. 
The  fiscal  year  1972  appropriation  re- 
quest of  $5,044,000  would  permit  the  support 
of  298  students  In  their  second  year  of  fel- 
lowship tenure  and  618  In  their  first  year. 
Institutes 

The  $6,000,000  requested  for  this  program 
In  1972  is  the  same  amotint  as  received  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  This  will  permit  holding  the 
number  of  Institutes  at  93  and  the  number 
of  participants  at  approximately  5,360. 
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critical  need  exists  to  supplement  existing 
State  and  local  sources  of  support  to  help 
the  more  than  4,200,000  still  unserved  handi- 
capped children.  An  Improved  services  for 
the  students  who  are  now  served  are  also 
needed  because  educational  quality.  In  many 
cases.  Is  considered  inadequate.   ' 

The  multiplier  effect  of  this  funding  Is  also 
Illustrated  by  the  experience  In  the  training 
program.  263  training  Institutions  have  been 
developed,  plus  50  State  Education  Agencies 
and  4  education  agencies  of  the  outlying  ter- 
ritories, which  continue  to  strengthen  their 
programs  In  size  and  quality,  train  people 
who  are  not  supported  by  this  funding,  and 
moert  Importantly,  prepare  leadership  per- 
sonnel who  In  turn  begin  new  training  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  not  enough  specially  trained 
teachers  for  existing  programs.  New  pro- 
grams for  pre-school  children  and  those  with 
multiple  handicaps  are  also  seriously  Im- 
paired by  this  deficiency.  P^lnds  are  needed 
to  facilitate  recruitment  of  people  Into  the 
field,  and  for  dissemination  of  Information 
about  available  resources  for  the  handicap- 
ped. This  information  would  help  parents  of 
handicapped  children  to  contact  service  re- 
sources of  all  dimensions. 

National  programs  have  been  authorized 
and  Initiated  to  expand  Instructional  pro- 
grams, to  Increase  the  number  and  quality 
of  specially  trained  teachers,  to  carry  out  re- 
search on  the  special  learning  problems  of 
the  handlcapp>ed,  to  develop  Improved  In- 
structional materials  and  techniques,  to  ap- 
ply modern  technological  advances  to  com- 
pensate for  communicative  and  learning 
handicaps,  to  help  reach  handicapped  chil- 


dren In  the  critical  early  years,  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  the  Interchange  of  informa- 
tion on  education  for  the  handlcapp>ed,  and 
to  open  avenues  of  communication  between 
the  handicapped  and  the  general  papulation. 
This  appropriation  provides  for  the  support 
of  these  programs. 

In  research,  support  Is  needed  to  continue 
current  research  and  demonstration  projects, 
to  expand  projects  in  currlculiim  research, 
and  to  seek  solutions  to  specific.  Identified 
problems  In  educating  the  handicapped.  Re- 
gional Resource  Centers  now  function  In  7 
geographic  areas  which  have  no  other  serv- 
ices of  a  clinical  or  diagnostic  nature.  These 
will  reqtilre  operating  support  In  1972. 

Deaf-BUnd  Centers  are  now  in  operation 
In  10  strategic  regional  locations,  and  will 
need  operating  support  in  1972. 

There  are  plans  to  complete.  In  FY  1971, 
6  model  demonstration  centers  for  pre-school 
and  school -age  children  with  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities.  These  centers,  requiring  op- 
erating support  in  1972,  will  provide  model 
services,  train  personnel,  and  develop  re- 
search responses  for  coming  to  grips  with 
the  problems  of  specific  learning  disabilities. 

The  continuing  and  growing  demands  for 
special  emphasis  on  diagnostic  services  and 
educational  assistance  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  has  been  recognized 
through  the  funding  of  64  Early  Childhood 
Centers  in  1971.  Research  evidence  has  shown 
that  early  educational  intervention  results 
not  only  In  more  lasting  benefits  but  also  In 
relieving  the  tendency  of  a  handicap  to  be- 
come an  educational  disability. 

An  area  of  continuing  effort  is  that  of 
adaptation  of  Instructional  materials  that 
have  been  developed  for  the  deaf  for  use  by 
children  with  other  handicaps,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  appropriate  equip- 
ment to  educate  and  offer  cultural  contact  to 
persons  In  all  handicapped  areas.  The  con- 
templated National  Center  on  Educational 
Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped, 
will  adapt,  develop  and  disseminate  appro- 
priate materials  and  devices. 

There  are  approximately  one  million  pre- 
school age  children  in  the  United  States  who 
suffer  from  a  handicapping  condition.  Be- 
tween 50  and  75  percent  of  these  children 
fall  into  the  categories  of  mild  retardation, 
emotional  disturbance,  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities, and  speech  impairment.  Research 
findings  Indicate  that  many  of  these  chil- 
dren, with  early  childhood  programming, 
would  have  an  excellent  chance  of  overcom- 
ing their  handicaps  by  developing  compen- 
satory skills  so  they  could  attend  regular 
claises.  The  alternative  to  early  education 
Is  usually  attendance  In  special  classes  for 
the  handicapped  which  are  expensive  and 
may  not  help  a  child  develop  his  potential.  If 
It  takes  $750  a  year  to  give  a  non-handi- 
capped youngster  a  pre-school  education.  It 
may  well  take  $1,500  to  provide  a  handi- 
capped youngster  with  an  equivalent  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  his  abilities.  The  rewards 
to  society  for  Investment  In  the  handicapped 
have  tremendovis  potential.  The  alternatives 
to  a  meaningful  and  productive  life  for  a 
handicapped  child  are  years  In  an  Institu- 
tion. Heavy  Investments  at  an  early  age  In- 
crease the  probability  that  potential  lifetime 
welfare  recipients  will  be  taxpayers.  Commu- 
nity services  for  education  of  pre-school 
handicapped  children  In  the  United  States 
are  either  non-existent  or  too  few  in  num- 
ber; therefore.  It  is  particularly  critical  that 
stimulative  Federal  efforts  be  Increased. 
Program  Impact 

The  reports  of  some  of  the  early  programs 
Indicate  that  many  of  the  children  wUl  be 
able  to  enter  regular  school  and  work  within 
a  regular  classroom. 

Systematic    evaluation    through    program 
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analyses,  cost  effectiveness  studies,  and  the 
development  of  measures  and  methodologies 
are  also  essential  activities  in  assuring  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  operation  of  the 
handicapped  programs. 

HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  AND  NOT  RECEIVING 
SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES' 


In  percent 


lype  of  handicap 


Number  of 
handicapped 


Receiving  No.  receiving 
services      services 


children  90    60    30    0    30    60    90 


MenUlly  retarded...  1.360,737  52 

Hard  of  hearing  and 

deaf 316.486  21 

Speech  impaired...  .  2,180.589  51 

Visually  handicapped.  66,679  34 

Emotionally  dis-  ,„,,>. 

turbed    767,108  13 

Crippled..      192,662  33 

Other  health  im- 
paired  1,089.817  15 

Multihandicapped —  35,918  26 


48 

79 
49 
66 

87 
67 

85 
74 


Nationaltotal 6.009,966  38 

Total -.-- 2,258,395 


62 
3,751,571 


PERSONNEL    EMPLOYED    AND    YET    NEEDED    TO    PROVIDE 
SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES' 


Mentally  retarded  .. . 

Hard  of  hearing  and 
deaf 

Speech  impaired 

Visually  handicapped. 

Emotionally  disturbed 

Crippled..        

Other  health  im- 
paired  

Multihandicapped — 


133,979 


49 


32.413 

25 

36, 210 

38 

10,963 

34 

77,611 

15 

21,213 

33 

69, 573 

19 
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26 


51 

75 
62 
66 
85 
67 
81 

74 


National  totals 390,529  32 

Total 124,527 


68 
266. 002 


I  Committee  hearings,  p  589,  pt  1 
1  Committee  hearings,  p  138  pt  2 

JCSTinCATION  OP  ADD-ON  AMOUNTS 

$5  million  Is  required  to  expand  services 
nieded  by  10-16%  of  all  school  children. 
Program:  Vocational  education 

1971  appropriation $438,  296,  000 

Committee    bill 502, 14®,  000 

Amendment   add-on 50,  000,  000 

PROGRAM   DESCRIPTION 

Part  B  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  authorizes  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  in  making  vocational  education  pro- 
grams available  to  persons  of  all  ages 
throughout  the  coiuitry.  These  programs 
must  provide  high-quality  training  and  re- 
training which  Is  realistic  In  the  light  of 
actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gain- 
ful employment.  A  virlde  range  of  programs 
must  be  offered  to  meet  the  needs.  Interests, 
and  abilities  of  youth,  adults,  and  the  handi- 
capped who  have  a  wide  variety  of  back- 
grounds and  educational  achievement, 
a.  Grants    to    States 

This  program  supports  vocational  and 
technical  education  programs  througti  for- 
mula grants  to  States.  These  fluids  may  be 
used  to  help  pay  for  the  costs  Incurred  by 
State  and  local  education  agencies,  colleges 
and  universities,  and  technical  Institutes  In 
providing  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs.  Including:  salaries  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  counselors,  and  administrative 
personnel;  training  of  teachers;  construction 
of  facilities;  purchase  of  training  materials 
and  equipment;  development  of  curricula; 
research,  studies,  and  evaluation;  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  State  agencies.  These 
funds  are  not  used  for  stipend  payments  to 
students. 

Need  for  the  Program 

Approximately  one  million  high  school 
students  drop  out  of  school  each  year  and 


about  80  percent  of  the  students  in  high 
school  win  not  graduate  from  college.  Cur- 
rently, only  about  one  out  of  four  students 
Is  enrolled  In  a  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. Additional  vocational  education  pro- 
grams are  needed  to  train  these  student8"so 
that  they  can  become  members  of  the  labor 
force  rather  than  Jcdn  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed. 

Many  people  already  In  the  labor  force 
need  retraining  becatise  their  skills  have  be- 
come obsolete  due  to  technological  changes. 
There  Is  also  need  for  additional  training  for 
Individuals  to  enable  them  to  advance  to  Jobs 
requiring  greater  skills. 

Special  vocational  education  programs 
need  to  be  developed  for  the  large  number  of 
persons  who  are  unable  to  succeed  In  regular 
vocational  education  programs  due  to  aca- 
demic, socio-economic,  or  physical  handicaps. 

The  demand  for  skilled  technicians  far 
exceeds  the  supply.  Some  of  the  things  which 
must  be  done  before  the  potential  supply  of 
skilled  manpower  can  be  trained  for  Jobs 
that  are  available  are : 

1.  Vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
must  be  provided  to  get  students  interested 
In  vocational  education  programs,  to  help 
them  select  the  kind  of  training  in  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  to  help 
them  relate  training  to  the  world  of  work. 

2.  Additional  facilities  and  equipment 
must  be  provided. 

3.  Additional  teachers  and  other  personnel 
must  be  employed. 

4  Both  pre-servlce  and  In-servlce  training 
for  teachers  and  other  personnel  must  be 
provided. 

5.  New  training  programs  and  materials 
must  be  developed  and  many  of  the  cvuxent 
ones  updated. 

In  fiscal  year  1970  total  enrollments  In 
basic  vocational  education  programs  were  an 
estimated  6,038,000. 

In  secondary  vocational  education,  with  an 
enrollment  of  3,271,000,  significant  growth 
was  noted  In  the  areas  of  distribution  and 
marketing,  health  occupations,  and  business 
and  office  occupations. 

Source:  Committee  Hearings,  p.  728,  pt.  1. 

JUSTIFICATION    FOR   ADD-ON 

The  $50  million  add-on  would  be  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  $29,750,000  for  basic  grants 
to  the  States,  VEA  Pt.  B;  150.000,000  for  stu- 
dents with  special  needs,  VEA  Sec.  102(b); 
3,750,000  for  Consumer  and  Homemaklng 
Educ,  VEA  Pt.  F;  1.500,000  for  Work-Study, 
VEA  Part  H. 

The  projected  needs  for  FY  1972.  taken 
from  the  State  Plans  filed  with  OE  by  State 
(page  645  of  the  Committee  Hearings  Pt.  2) 
show  needs  of  $779.6  million  for  all  pro- 
grams. Enrollment  In  all  Vocational  pro- 
grams shows  evidence  of  a  2.1  million  In- 
crease over  1970  for  1972. 

In  addition  to  the  6,615,000  persons  en- 
rolled In  Basic  Vocational  Education  Pro- 
grams, approximately  2,889,000  persons  were 
enrolled  in  separately  funded  programs  In 
1971 — 2,660,000  In  Consumer  and  Homemak- 
lng Education,  153,000  In  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion, 50,000  In  Programs  for  Students  with 
Special  Needs  and  26,000  In  Work-study.  The 
total  overall  enrollment  of  9,504,000  for  1971 
will  be  an  Increase  of  903,000  over  1970. 

Although  the  proportion  of  young  people 
who  graduate  from  high  school  has  risen 
during  the  past  decade  from  less  than  two- 
thirds  to  more  than  three-fourths,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  of  every  10  pupils  In  the  5th 
grade  in  the  Fall  of  1961,  only  4.6  entered 
college  In  the  Fall  of  1969  and  of  these  only 
2.2  are  likely  to  earn  4-year  degrees  In  1973. 
This  is  highly  significant  when  one  realizes 
that  almost  90  p>ercent  of  the  Jobs  in  the  econ- 
omy do  not  require  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
These  facts  underscore  the  need  for  more 
realistic  career  planning  In  the  secondary 
schools. 


Program:  State  advisory  councils.  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  sec- 
tion 104(1}) 

•  Million 

1971    appropriation W.  38 

Committee  bin 2.38 

Amendment   add-on 1.82 

PROGRAM     DESCRIPnON 

Section  104(b)  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  requires  each 
State  to  establish  a  State  Advisory  Council  In 
order  for  the  State  to  receive  a  grant  under 
Title  I  of  the  Act.  Section  104(c)  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  to  pay  to  each  State  Advis- 
ory Council  an  amount  equal  to  one  percent 
of  the  State's  allotment,  but  not  to  exceed 
$150,000  nor  be  less  than  $50,000  to  carry  out 
Its  functions.  The  amount  of  $2,380,000  Is  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1972,  the  same  level 
as  fiscal  year  1971. 

State   Advisory  Councils  must   be  ©stab- 
llsSied  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  State  plans  to  participate 
In  Federal  Vocational  Education  programs. 
Fiscal   Year    1970   Accomplishments 

State  Advisory  Councils  have  been  estab- 
lished In  each  of  the  66  States  and  territories 
to  advise  State  Boards  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, the  National  Advisory  Council,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  State  plans;  evaluate  vocational 
education  programs,  services  and  activities; 
publish  and  distribute  the  results  of  their 
evaluations;  and  prepare  and  submit  an 
evaluation  report  on  vocational  education 
programs  carried  out  during  the  year. 
Plans  for  Fiscal  Year   1971 

The  first  annual  evaluation  report  by  each 
State  CouncU  will  be  submitted  In  fiscal 
year  1971.  These  reports  will  Include  an 
evaluation  on  the  effectiveness  of  vocational 
education  and  recommendations  for  such 
changes  as  may  be  warranted  by  the  evalua- 
tion. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1972 

-  Increased  participation  by  State  Advisory 
Comicils  in  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  State  Plans  is  anticipated  In  view  of 
the  flexibility  which  the  States  will  have  In 
determining  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
vocational  education  programs.  The  Councils 
win  also  carry  out,  on  a  continuing  basis,  ad- 
visory, evaluation  and  reporting  activities. 

JirSTinCATION     OF    ADD-ON 

In  view  of  the  increased  program  activity, 
and  to  permit  the  State  Councils  to  perform 
their  duties  efficiently,  particularly  the  evalu- 
ation and  dissemination  functions  an  add-on 
of  $1.82  minion  Is  necessary. 
Program:  Adult  education.  Adult  Education 
Act 

Million 

1971  appropriation ^SS 

Committee  bni 66 

Amendment  add-on 35 

PROGRAM     DESCRIPTION 

The  Adult  Education  Act  authorizes  grants 
to  States  and  Territories,  local  educational 
agencies,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizations  to  encoursige 
the  establishment  of  programs  of  adult  basic 
education  and  for  special  projects  and  train- 
ing programs  for  personnel  Involved  or  pre- 
paring to  work  In  adult  education;  and  pro- 
vides for  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Adult  Education.  The  amount  of  $56,000,000 
Is  requested  to  carry  out  these  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1972.  the  same  level  as  in  1971. 

(a)  State  Grant  Programs  ^ 

1971  estimate $44.8767000 

1972  estimate 44.876.000 

Increase  or  decrease 

The  State  grant  program  Is  directed  toward 
the  more  than  66.000.000  adults.  16  years  of 
age  and  older,  who  lack  a  twelfth  grade  level 
of  education,  with  fecial  emphasis  given  to 
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adult  basic  education  programs  except  wbe  •» 
such  needs  can  be  shown  to  have  been  m  '.t 
In  the  State. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  law  provides  a  min- 
imum allotment  of  $100,000  to  each  Sta^ 
and  DC.  with  the  remainder  of  the  available 
funds  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  popvU;  i- 
tlon  agred  16  and  over  with  less  than  6  grad  ^s 
of  school  completed.  Beginning  In  fiscal  yeir 
1973:  the  formula  changes  to  a  basic  amount 
of  $150,000  to  each  State  and  O.C.  with  tlie 
remainder  distributed  on  the  basis  of  thoie 
16  and  over  who  do  not  have  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  high  school  (or  Its  equlvii-- 
lent)  and  who  are  not  currently  required  x> 
be  enrolled  In  school:  and  authorizes  the  a|  •- 
proprlation  of  an  amount  not  to  exceed  5 
percent  of  the  amount  available  for  grants  ;o 
States  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  admlnlstratk  n 
and  development  of  State  plans  and  oth  sr 
activities  required  by  the  Act.  (Emphaals 
suppUed.) 

The  adult  basic  education  program's  sole 
purpose  Is  to  eliminate  functional  illiteracy 
among  the  Nation's  adults.  Some  progracts 
are  operated  In  cooperation  with  other  hu- 
man resource  development  programs  such  $s 
occupational  training  under  the  Vocatlonjj 
EducaUoQ  Amendments  of  1968  and  tlie 
Manpower  Developiment  and  Training  Act  *f 
1962  as  amended.  Where  serving  the  under- 
educated  adult  may  best  be  achieved  throu^ 
non-vocational  oriented  classes,  the  prograin 
has  the  flexibility  to  emphasize  such  prograia 
areas  as  basic  arithmetic  enabling  people  \o 
protect  themselves  as  consumers  or  In  dt 
veloplng  proficiency  in  reading  and  writing 
so  parents  can  help  their  children  In  schc 
Specifically,  the  program  offers  reedl 
writing,  and  computational  sklllB  to  adulj 
In  order  that  they  may  be  less  likely  to  b^ 
oome  dependent  on  others  and  may  take  ai 
vantage  of  occupational  training  to  be  mo^ 
productive  citizens. 

ADDLT    KDUCATION    ALLOTMENT    rORMTTLA 
CHANGES 

In  your  statement  on  page  6,  Dr.  Bell,  yc 
say  the  Adult  Education  Act  makes  tx 
changes. 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  change  In  th 
allotment   formula   which   will    reduce   tt 
amount  of  Federal  funds  available  to  sc 
States. 

Now  what  do  you  refer  to  In  that? 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir.  The  amendments  to  th 
act  change  the  criteria  for  what  persor 
could  qualify  under  this.  And  this  broodene 
the  total  num.ber8  of  people  that  coulh 
qualify,  which  affected  the  formula  In  suci 
a  way  that  some  States  are  receiving  less 
money  than  they  were  before,  and  of  course 
others  are  receiving-  more. 

We  have  a  table  of  figures  on  that  that 
could,  Mr.  Chairman,  provide  for  the  recorc. 

Mr.  Shkiveb.  Why  do  you  not  put  that  li 
the  record  If  It  Is  agreeable  with  the  Chair- 
man. 

Dr.  Bell.  It  indicates  the  States  that  gait 
Bind  those  that  lose  In  this  process.  That  Is 
what  we  are  making  reference  to  there  in  oij 
testimony. 

(The  information  follows: ) 

ADULT  EDUCATION-GRANTS  TO  STATES 
«,  II n  dollars] 


State  and  outlying  areas 


Fiscal  year     Fiscal  year 
1971  1972 

available         request    Decreas<  s 


ToUI... 44,875.000  44,875,000  6,259.U2 


Al»tiama 1,353,404  896.172       457,2* 

Al*** 141.671         184,592 

AfiMna 419.113  387,056        32,05r 

JffcfS*' 785,866  577,596       208.27tl 

Ceti'ornia 2.422.896     2,853,833 

Colorado 300.470         438.133 

Connecticut ::.  559,625  654.018 

Maware 171.704  236.372 

f»»ri<J« 1,308,317  1,168,846       139,471 


State  and  outlying  areas 

Fiscal  year 

1971 

available 

Fiscal  year 

1972 

request 

Decreases 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

1,713.940 
272.771 
160,473 

1, 848, 667 
705. 322 
339.  237 
307,  754 

1, 148, 538 

1,599,212 
219, 144 
763,906 
938.251 

1,248,005 
435,130 

1,054,146 
926,165 
173,091 
238,968 
127, 168 
168. 729 

1.328,860 
344.103 

3,748.204 

1.898,912 
188.322 

1.526,703 
591.694 
261.821 

2, 229, 201 
264,619 

1,190,918 
174,424 

1.403,582 

3.205,110 
160, 132 
140,  712 

1,  436,  435 
365,  793 
613  710 
670, 924 
131,  730 
249, 708 
35.  900 
62,825 
691,075  . 
71.800  . 
35.900  . 

1.035,815 
259,916 
264, 507 

2, 244, 096 

1,070,247 
S54, 168 
538.325 
884,693 
858, 403 
342, 887 
782.469 

1.119.805 

1.686.848 
778, 938 
639, 208 

1.100,170  . 
268, 018 
401,923 
198,117 
270.636 

1,429,901 
315.198 

3.722,647 

1,165,732 
273.705 

2.070.825  . 
628.610  . 
468.300  . 

2.599,408  - 
345,876  . 
678,  703 
279,434  . 
987, 182 

2.091,353 
275.643  . 
225,840  . 
986,036 
632,  732  . 
582,  573 
919. 143  . 
204,458  . 
298,  339  . 
35,  900  . 
62.825  . 

678. 125 

Idaho 

12.855 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

263.845 
740, 809 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mas-achusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota... 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

414,938 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampsliire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.... 

28. 905 

New  York 

25  557 

North  Carolina 

733, 180 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

512,215 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

416  400 

Texas 

Utah 

1,113,757 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

430,  349 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

31,137 

District  of  Columbia 

American  Samoa 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico.. 

Trust  Territory 

Virgin  Islands 

Source:  Committee  hearings  record,  p.  696,  pt.  1. 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  ADD-ON 

It  will  require  $35  million,  because  of 
formula  changes,  to  assure  that  there  vdll  be 
no  reduction  In  funds  under  FT  '71  for  the 
17  States  shown  on  the  table. 

Program:    Grants — Instituticmal    assistance. 
HEFA  1 

[In  millions,  for  25-year  institutions  only] 

1971    appropriation $43.0 

Committee  bill o 

Amendment   add-on 99.0 

PBOGRAM  description 

Authority  and  Purpose 

Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  authorizes  grants  to  public  community 
colleges  and  technical  institutes  and  to  other 
undergraduate  institutions  for  the  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities 

Limits  of  Assistance 

Grants  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
eligible  development  cost  of  the  project. 
Operation  of  the  Program 

Funds  for  Public  community  colleges  and 
technical  Institutes  and  for  other  under- 
graduate facilities  are  allotted  to  States  by 
separate  formulas. 

Title  I  of  the  Act  provides  grants  to  higher 
education  Institutions  for  construction  of 
undergraduate  academic  facilities.  Both  pri- 
vate nonprofit  and  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  assisted  In  expanding  enrollment 
capacity  or  capacity  for  on-campus  exten- 
sion and  contlntilng  education  programs. 

Title  I  funds  are  provided  under  two 
categories:  Section  103  for  public  communi- 
ty colleges  and  technical  Institutes  and  Sec- 
tion 104  for  other  undergraduate  facilities. 
Pimds  appropriated  in  one  year  are  available 
through  the  next  fiscal  year.  A  State  Com- 
mission may  request  that  funds  not  applied 
for  by  Institutions  in  one  category  by  Janu- 
ary 1  of  each  year  be  made  available  to  the 


other  group  of  Institutions  In  that  State. 
Different  State  allotment  formulas  are  speci- 
fied for  the  two  categories.  While  the  Act 
provides  for  twenty-four  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriation in  1970  to  be  reserved  for  grants 
to  public  community  colleges  and  technical 
Institutes  under  Section  103,  It  is  proposed 
that  approximately  one-third  be  so  reserved. 
This  higher  proportion  of  funds  is  consistent 
with  action  of  Congress  in  1968  in  recogniz- 
ing the  tremendous  enrollment  explosion 
faced  by  these  Institutions. 

Under  Section  104  of  the  Act,  funds  are 
authorized  for  undergraduate  Institutions  of 
higher  education  other  than  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  technical  institutes.  The 
formula  for  allotment  among  the  States  Is 
based  on  full  time  college  and  high  school 
enrollment. 

College  enrollment  more  than  doubled  be- 
tween 1958  and  1968.  and  construction  of 
Higher  Education  facilities  has  not  kept  pace. 
An  assessment  of  the  need  for  facilities  shows 
that  5.957,000  students  (full  time  equivalent) 
are  expected  on  higher  education  campuses  In 
the  fall  of  FY  1970.  Adequate  academic  space 
to  provide  educational  opportunities  for 
these  students  Is  estimated  at  931,530,000 
gross  square  feet.  Of  the  931.5  million  square 
feet  required,  approximately  795.6  million  will 
be  available  by  the  close  of  FY  1969;  In  other 
words,  institutions  face  a  gap  of  135.9  million 
square  feet  at  the  beginning  of  the  1970  fall 
term. 

Conservative  estimates  Indicate  that  higher 
education  enrollments  will  increase  by  27.4 
percent  in  the  ."S-year  period  from  1970  to 
1975.  Over  two  million  new  students  will  have 
to  be  accommodated.  A  deficit  of  over  19 
million  square  feet  of  needed  academic  facil- 
ities already  exists.  Enrollment  pressures 
then  will  continue  to  create  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional academic  facilities. 

At  least  three  recent  and  responsible  stud- 
ies Indicate  that  the  annual  need  for  aca- 
demic facilities  between  now  and  1977  will 
be  from  $2.5  to  $2.8  billion.  These  figures 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  In 
authorizing  (938  million  a  year  In  grants 
under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Facil- 
ities Act. 

A  total  of  $43  million  Is  available  for  title  I 
expenditures  this  fiscal  year.  After  these 
funds  have  been  allotted,  other  eligible  and 
unfunded  applications  on  band  will  total 
many  times  this  amount.  This  figure  would 
have  been  much  greater  but  for  the  fact 
that  many  urgently  needed  projects  were 
not  submitted  because  of  the  uncertainties 
cf  funding  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  bill  before  you  provides  nothing  to  meet 
this  need. 

Source:  Committee  Hearings  p.  149.  pt.  2. 

JUSTIFICATION   OP   ADD'ON 

The  $99  million  add-on  of  the  amendment 
cannot  cover  the  construction  gap  set  forth 
above,  but  it  is  more  than  a  token  recogni- 
tion that  the  problem  exists,  and  Is  serious. 
Space  in  colleges  of  all  types  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  million  students  by  1975  must  be 
planned  and  funded  three  years  before  the 
student  appears  at  the  door. 

Program:  Strengthening  developing 
institutions.  HEA  III 

Millions 

1971    appropriation $33.  85 

Committee  bill 38.85 

Amendment  add-on 52.0 

PROGRAM    DESCRIPTION 

Authority  and  I»urpose 
Title  in  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  authorizes  grants  to  strengthen  devel- 
oping institutions.  Developing  Institutions 
are  defined  by  the  Act  as  those  "colleges 
which  have  the  desire  and  potential  to  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation resources  of  our  Nation  but  which  for 
financial  and  other  reasons  are  struggling  for 
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jurvlval  and  are  Isolated  from  the  main  cur- 
rents of  academic  life.  The  extension  and  re- 
newal of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
The  Higher  Education  Opportunity  Act  of 
1971  which  reauthorizes  the  Title  HI  program 
for  B  period  of  five  years. 

Limits  of  Assistance 

The  Act  makes  77  percent  of  Title  in  ap- 
propriations available  for  four-year  colleges 
md  23  percent  of  the  appropriations  avail- 
able for  two-year  colleges.  All  grantee  Insti- 
tutions must  qualify  under  the  definition  of 
the  Act  as  developing  institutions. 
Operation  of  the  Program 

Proposals  submitted  by  Institutions  of 
higher  education  which  meet  the  eligibility 
requirements  will  be  considered  by  a  panel  of 
readers  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the 
proposals  and  Its  appropriateness  In  respond- 
ing to  the  priority  of  serving  the  needs  ol 
low-Income  students.  Recommendations  of 
the  panel  are  then  considered  by  the  Title  III 
staff  who  are  accountable  for  final  decisions. 

Proposals  supported  by  Title  ni  reflect  a 
variety  of  measures  seen  as  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  academic  quality  of  the  develop- 
ing institutions.  Over  the  past  four  years,  a 
majority  of  the  programs  supported  have  had 
to  do  with  currlculimi  expansion  and /or  re- 
vision. Similarly,  a  substantial  effort  has 
been  made  to  upgrade  the  faculty  In  develop- 
ing institutions  either  by  supporting  imd 
encouraging  the  advanced  preparation  of 
faculty  through  National  Teaching  Fellow- 
ships or  by  nurturing  collegial  relationships 
among  faculty  from  varlotis  institutions 
through  Joint  conferences,  workshops,  and 
seminars.  The  establishment  of  cooperative 
arrangements  is  viewed  as  a  basic  strategy  for 
bringing  developing  Institutions  Into  the 
mainstream  of  academic  activity. 

Between  1966  and  1970.  all  "Htle  Ul  grants 
were  awarded  for  one  year  only.  Beginning 
with  the  1971-1972  funding  period,  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  are  to  be  evaluated  for 
awards  of  more  than  one  year.  Based  on  the 
assessments  of  readers  and  OE  staff,  some 
grantee  Institutions  will  be  given  a  funding 
commitment  (subject  to  the  appropriations) 
of  up  to  three  years.  The  Multi-Year  Award 
System  Is  viewed  as  functioning  to  encour- 
age more  effective  program  administration 
and  planning  and  Institutional  Improvement 
over  time.  The  system  should  allow  controlled 
phasing  out  of  some  previously  supported 
programs  as  well  as  the  Introduction  of  new 
programs  compatible  with  the  over-all  move- 
ment of  the  developing  Institution. 
The  Need 

During  the  present  funding  period,  712 
institutions  of  higher  education  have  sub- 
mitted 470  Title  til  proposals  requesting  over- 
UOO.OOO.OOO.  The  number  of  proposals  sub- 
mitted has  increased  substantially  over  the 
1970-71  year.  Funding  priorities  as  estab- 
lished through  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion focus  on  supporting  those  Institutions 
whose  proposals  show  a  determined  effort  to 
meet  the  needs  of  low-Income  students.  This 
priority  singles  out  at  least  two  categories 
of  institutions  which  have  continuously  been 
recipients  of  Title  III  grants — four-year,  pre- 
dominantly black  Institutions,  and  two-year, 
public  institutions.  Predominantly  black,  de- 
veloping colleges  enroll  a  high  proportion  of 
low-income  youths  who  are  often  Ill-pre- 
pared for  the  academic  competition  of  a  fully 
developed  college.  The  fact  that  many  of 
these  youths  are  unable  financially  to  afford 
the  rising  costs  of  a  college  education,  sug- 
gests that  certain  developing  colleges  will 
continue  to  educate  a  large  proportion  of  the 
low-income  students  now  attending  college. 
Similarly,  the  public  two-year  colleges,  parti- 
cularly those  located  in,  or  near  metropolitan 
areas  and  in  deep  rural  areas  are  enrolling 
Increasing  numbers  of  low-income  students. 
Both  the  predominantly  black  colleges  and 
the  public  two-year  Institutions  have  an  op- 


portunity to  develop  programs  In  career  edu-  to  be  eliminated  are  the  eQ^^J'^le'^t  to  an 
cation  specifically  In  t\me  with   the  needs      — '-™*  -^  «>-"t.  a24«  million. 


of  these  students.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 
Plans  for  Fiscal  Year  1971 

With  the  expenditure  of  $33360.000  for  fis- 
cal year  1971,  OE  Is  expected  to  award  approx- 
imately 263  grants  for  Title  m  proposals 
Involving  around  475  developing  institutions 
either  as  direct  grantees  or  as  participating 
colleges. 

Source:  committee  hearings  record,  pp. 
1616-1617,  part  1. 

JUSTIFICATION  OP  ADD-ON  AMOUNTS 

Full  funding  of  this  program,  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's own  admission,  would  not 
meet  the  application  backlog.  Pull  funding 
win,  however,  enable  greater  participation 
of  black  institutions  and  Jtinlor  and  com- 
munity colleges. 
Program:  Aid  to  land-grant  colleges,  Insti- 
tutional Assistance,  Higher  Education  Act 

Million 

1971  appropriation $10.08 

Conunlttee  bill 6.04 

Amendment  add-on 7.08 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

The  annual  appropriation  under  the  Bank- 
Jones  Act,  in  conjunction  with  the  per- 
manent appropriation  authorized  by  the 
Second  MorrtU  Act,  Is  used  by  landgrant  col- 
leges and  universities  to  support  Instruction 
in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

These  funds  may  "be  applied  only  to  In- 
struction In  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts, 
the  English  language  and  the  various 
branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural, 
and  economic  science,  with  special  reference 
to  their  applications  In  the  industries  of  life, 
and  to  the  facilities  for  such  Instruction," 
and  "for  providing  courses  for  the  special 
preparation  of  Instructors  for  teaching  the 
elements  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts."  The  term  "facilities"  Is  defined  as  in- 
structional equipment;  these  grants  may  not 
be  used  for  purchasing  land  or  for  purchas- 
ing or  erecting  buildings.  The  Act  requires 
the  institutions  to  offer  Instruction  In  mili- 
tary tactics,  but  no  part  of  the  Federal  ap- 
propriations may  be  used  for  such  Instruc- 
tion. About  94  percent  of  the  funds  each 
year  Is  used  for  salaries  of  Instructors,  and 
the  remaining  six  percent  supports  Instruc- 
tional equipment. 

Source :  Committee  Hearing  Record,  P.  497. 
FY  1971,  OE  appropriations. 
The  Need 

The  amount  of  this  appropriation  Is  small 
compared  with  the  total  Income  of  all  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities,  but  It  Is  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  smaller  ones. 
In  some  Institutions  this  program  provides 
the  principal  support  for  Instruction  in  ag- 
riculture or  In  engineering.  In  fact,  such 
colleges  and  universities  depend  on  this  ap- 
propriation for  support  of  particular  essen- 
tial departments  or  activities.  In  these  times 
of  rising  costs  and  rapidly  Increasing  enroll- 
ments, this  assistance  is  most  important  to 
the  further  development  of  these  institu- 
tions which  enroll  about  20  jjercent  of  the 
Nation's  degree-credit  enrollment. 

The  proposed  reduction  In  Instructional 
funds  is  the  equivalent  of  some  1,200  factilty 
members  who  would  teach  at  least  18,000 
students — at  a  time  when  enrollments  are  at 
an  all-time  Wgh.  students  are  being  denied 
admission  for  lack  of  adequate  staff  and  re- 
sources, and  there  are  persistent  pressures 
for  the  colleges  and  universities  to  admit  in- 
creasing numbers  of  students  from  disad- 
vantaged families.  Loss  of  these  funds  would 
mean  a  10-percent  reduction  in  the  entering 
freshman  class  of  these  institutions  unless 
the  funds  could  be  replaced  from  overbur- 
dened State  budgets,  immediate  and  sub- 
stantUl  increases  in  tuition  and  fee  charges, 
or  other  sources.  Because  of  the  unique  flex- 
ibility of  these  funds,  the  funds  proposed 


endowment  of  alxjut  $240  million. 

We  note  particularly  the  Impact  of  the 
proposed  cut  on  the  16  land-grant  InsUtu- 
tlOTM  attended  predominantly  by  Negro  stu- 
dents, which  Involves  a  reduction  In  instruc- 
tional support  of  more  than  $1  million,  elim- 
inating more  than  100  faculty  members  and. 
tiu-ough  them,  some  1,600  students,  mostly 
from  disadvantaged  families.  This  Is  the 
equivalent  of  a  15-  to  20-peroent  reduction 
m  next  year's  freshman  class  at  these  insti- 
tutions, unless  the  ftmds  are  replaced  by 
emergency  ap>propriatlons  from  State  legisla- 
tures, many  of  which  are  not  In  session  and 
some  of  which  meet  only  biennially,  or  In- 
creases in  student  fees  or  tuitions.  In  some 
of  these  Institutions,  the  Federal  support 
proposed  to  be  withdrawn  represents  the 
total  amount  of  Federal  funds  going  to  them. 

Funds  from  the  developing  colleges  pro- 
gram cannot  compensate  for  the  loss  to  these 
institutions  for  the  land-grant  instructional 
funds.  Funds  under  the  developing  colleges 
program  are  granted  competitively  on  a  proj- 
ect basis  for  limited  periods  of  time  and  for 
specific  purposes.  They  are  not  Intended  to 
provide  support  for  the  fundamental  instruc- 
tional program  of  the  college  on  a  continuing, 
predictable  basis,  as  are  the  land-grant  funds. 

Soxirce:  Committee  Hearing  P.  308-9  Pt.  2. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  at  the  level  that  this 
program  has  been  supported,  this  Is  not  mini- 
mal. It  represents  1,200  faculty  that  are  being 
supported  and  they  are  teaching  approxi- 
mately 13,000  students.  If  you  wanted  to  use 
another  statistic,  it  wotild  represent  10  per- 
cent of  the  Incoming  class  in  our  Institutions. 

Next  are  the  predominantly  black  institu- 
tions. Incidentally,  I  would  go  back  to  the 
earlier  testimooy  where.  In  my  failure  to 
follow  immediately  the  outline  and  read  it  to 
you,  I  did  pass  over  the  importance  of  title 
III,  which  Is  the  support  for  the  developing 
Institutions  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
predominantly  black  institutions  in  our 
country  and  the  need  for  that  kind  of  money. 
Let  me  say  that  the  land  grant  money  that 
goes  into  these  is  not  money  for  a  special 
purpose.  It's  money  that  Is  continuing.  It's 
money  that  provides  an  option  and  the  sev- 
eral million  dollars  of  this  money  that  goes 
into  those  Institutions,  the  presidents  of 
those  Institutions  asstire  me,  is  very,  very 
essential  money. 

This  kind  of  support,  although  It's  not  big 
in  terms  of  the  total  dollar,  represents  the 
kind  of  support  that  Is  really  this  third  leg. 
If  I  may  say  so.  what  I  consider  a  balanced 
pkrogram. 

Source :  Committee  Hearings  Record  P.  360 
Pt.  2. 

JUSTIFICATION    OP    ADD-ON 

While  the  Committee  BUI  rejected  the 
Budget  estimate  of  $0  for  this  program  It 
restored  less  than  half  of  the  full  amount 
necessary.  The  add-on  plus  the  permanent 
appropriation  will  restore  the  full  $14.7 
million. 

"rogrim:  Personnel   training  and   develop- 
ment— education,  professions  development 

Million 

1971     appropriation W-9 

Committee  bill -     69.7 

Amendment    add-on 8.0 

PROGRAM    DESCRIPTION 

Activity:  Personnel  training  and  develop- 
ment (Education  Professions  Development 
Act.  Parts  A  (Section  504) .  B-2,  D,  and  F) . 

Purpose.-  This  activity  provides  support  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  training  of  teachers 
and  other  educational  personnel  under  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act. 

Explanation:  Grants  are  made  to  States, 
higher  education  institutions,  public  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  other  organizations  to 
recruit  and  train  persons  for  careers  as  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  teachers  and  teacher 
aides;    Identify   and  encourage   high   school 
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aod  college  students  and  other  capable  pfer- 
sons  to  enter  or  re-enter  the  field  of  educa- 
tion; to  meet  critical  shortages  of  edu:a- 
tlonal  personnel,  and  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  teaching  at  the  pre-school  through  pest 
secondary  vocational  levels;  and  for  develop- 
ing and  strengthening  teacher  education 
programs  at  the  graduate  level. 
Authorization 


to 


cam 


IS  68. 


[for 
:h 
to 


eiich 


Part  B-2  of  the  Act  authorizes  grants 
States  to  support  the  efforts  of  local 
munltles  to  meet  critical  teacher  shortages 
The  Higher  Education  Ajmendments  of 
Pi.  90-575,  amended  eh  Is  part  to  provide 
a  minimum  allotment   of  $100,000  to 
State,  with  the  remainder  being  allotted 
each  Stat«  based  on  the  number  of  child -en 
enrolled   In   public   and  private  elementfiry 
and  secondary  schools. 

Parts  D  and  F  of  the  Act  authorize 
and  contracts  to  meet  critical  shortages 
educational  personnel  and   to  improve 
quality  of  teaching  at  the  preschool  throiigh 
post -secondary  vocational  levels.  Reclpiefits 
can  be  Institutions  of  higher  education 
State    and   local   education    agencies 
parts  apply  to  the  training  of  educatii 
personnel    and    those    persons    pursuing 
planning  to  pursue  a  career  In  educat^ 

Section  504  of  the  Act  authorizes 
Commissioner  to  make  grants  to,  or 
tracts  with,  State  or  local  educational 
Cles,  organizations  or  institutions,  and 
enter  into  contracts  with  private  agendles 
Institutions  or  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  educational  careers 
publicizing  educational  career  opportunllies 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  fu  :ids 
allocated  to  each  of  the  above-mentloped 
priorities : 
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1971     CominittM      lncrea;«or 
estitnata  bill         dec  ease 


Training  o(  teacher 
trainers 

Special  education 

VKational  education. 

Early  childhood 

Teacher  development 
in  desegregating 
schools  

Personnel  services 
staff 

Educational  leader- 
ship  

Bilingual  education... 

Correctional  institu- 
tional teachers 

State  grants  for  at- 
tracting and 
qualifying  teachers. 

Attracting  qualified 
persons 

Media  specialists.. 

School  personnel 
utilization 

Special  needs  for 
education  and 
personnel 


{12.200,000  )13.200.000  i+l.OOI. 

6,900,000      6,900,000 

6.900.000      6.900.000 

5.900.000      5,900.000 


4, 900, 000     4, 900, 000 
4. 900.  000      4. 900,  000 


3, 900, 000 
1.000.000 


3.900,000  .. 
1.000.000  .. 


400.000 -40<  000 


.  15.  000,  000      7,  000,  000    -8,  00^  000 

000 


500,000 
1,800.000 


300.000 
1,800,000 


-20( 


3,  000,  000      3, 000. 000 


600.000 -601,000 


Total 67.900,000    59,700,000    -8,201,000 


urbEin/ 


Pra'es 


ActiiHty:  Career  opportunities  and 
rural   school    programs    (Education 
slons  Development  Act,  Part  D) 
Fiscal  Year  1970  and  1971  Accomplishments 

Career  Opportunity  Grants  were  madii  to 
States,  higher  education  Institutions  and 
local  education  agencies.  During  fiscal  year 
1970.  support  was  provided  for  8,000  perilcl- 
panta  in  130  projects  and  fiscal  year  1971  Evlll 
provide  support  tor  10,000  participants  In 
130  projects.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Urban/ 
Rural  Program  will  Initiate  support  for  TJSOO 
particlpojits  in  28  projects. 

Some  8,000  COP  auxiliaries,  12  percent  of 
them  Vietnam  veterans,  work  in  the  schools 
with  cooperating  teachers,  principals,  parents, 
older  students,  and  university  teachers.  The 
auxlUaries  are  organized  aa  alx-men|ber 
teams  In  each  school  for  Inservloe  training, 
oounaeling  and  planning  with  thcdr  oounjt«r- 
parta.  About  eight  parcemt  of  all  COP  »ux- 
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iUarles  have  less  than  a  high  school  diploma, 
and  the  remainder  have  little  or  no  college. 

The  urban/rural  school  development  pro- 
gram has  been  designed  to  build  on  the  tal- 
ents and  energies  of  dedicated,  experienced 
personnel  who  are  now  at  work  in  poverty 
area  schools.  They  have  many  ideas  about  the 
needs  of  children  In  their  schools,  and  they 
will  play  a  major  role  In  development  and 
implementing  changes  in  schools  partlclp 
Ing  in  the  Urban/Rural  School  Developn-t^t 
Program. 

JUSTIFICATION     OF     ADD-ON 

To  restore  funding  to  "71  level. 
PTogram:     University    community    services, 
HEA  I 

Million 

1971    appropriation '^-^ 

Committee    bUl 9-5 

Amendment  add-on 6.  5 

PROGRAM   DESCRIPTION 

Authority  and  Purpose 

University  conununity  services,  as  au- 
thorized by  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  promotes  reform  and  Innovation  in 
higher  education  by  (1)  encouraging  all 
qualified  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
contribute  as  fully  as  p>06Slble  to  the  solu- 
tion of  community  problems  through  com- 
munity service  and  continuing  education 
programs,  and  (2)  encouraging  colleges  and 
universities  to  improve  their  institutional 
competencies  to  effectively  assist  the  people 
of  the  United  States  In  the  solution  of  com- 
munity problems.  The  States  and  colleges  are 
aided  In  re-aJlocatlng  available  resources  and 
developing  new  policies  and  programs  that 
provide  problem  solving  assistance  to  com- 
munity residents,  organizations  and  agen- 
cies. The  program  also  emphasizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  statewide  systems  for  commu- 
nity service  and  the  establishment  of  new 
inter-lnstltutional  arrangements  for  the 
deUvery  of  educational  services  and  pro- 
grams. Colleges  tuid  communities  coopera- 
tively plan,  develop  and  carry  out  such  pro- 
grams. Community-university  partnerships 
have  been  estabUshed  to  attack  problems 
related  to  the  urban  and  rural  dlsadvajitaged, 
to  local  government  operations  and  to  insti- 
tutional change.  An  amount  of  $9,500,000  is 
requested  In  1972,  the  same  amount  available 
In  1971. 

Legislative  Requirements 

Federal  funds  are  allotted  to  State  agen- 
cies on  a  fiscal  year  basis  under  a  formula 
established  In  the  authorizing  legislaUon. 
Each  of  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  receives  a  base  of  100,000  while 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa  are  allotted  $25,000  each. 
The  balance  of  the  appropriations  is  distrib- 
uted on  the  basis  of  estimated  total  resi- 
dent population.  Federal  allotments  mtist  be 
matched  on  a  66y3%  Federal  and  33  Vb  non- 
Federal  basis.  A  limit  of  $25,000  In  Federal 
funds  or  5  "i  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program, 
whichever  is  greater,  may  be  used  by  each 
State  agency  to  administer  the  Statewide 
program. 

Restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  States  to 
award  these  funds  only  to  eligible  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  provide  new, 
expanded  or  Improved  community  service 
programs.  A  "community  service  program" 
means  an  educational  program,  activity,  or 
service,  inclucUng  a  research  program  and  a 
university  extension  or  continuing  education 
offering,  designed  to  assist  In  the  solution 
of  community  problems.  If  courses  are  of- 
fered they  must  be  of  college  level,  nonsec- 
tarlan,  not  otherwise  available  and  for  adults 
who  have  either  completed  or  had  their  edu- 
cation InteoTupted.  Schools  or  colleges  of 
divinity  are  not  eligible  to  participate. 
Operation  of  the  Program 

The  program  is  administered  In  each  State 
by  a  State  Agency  appointed  by  the  Gover- 


nor, under  a  State  Plan  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  State 
Agency  determines  annually  the  problem 
areas  to  which  it  wants  to  apply  Title  I  re- 
sources. While  the  State  Agency  establishes 
program  priorities  for  its  State  and  approves 
institutional  proposals  to  be  funded,  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  provides  consultation  and 
exercises  leadership  to  Improving  program 
performance  and  encouraging  activities  de- 
signed to  meet  national  needs. 

Need 

As  community  problems  grow  increasingly 
complex  and  students  strengthen  their  de- 
mand for  enriched  and  "relevant"  learning 
experiences,  the  need  for  focusing  faculty  and 
student  resources  on  the  community's  prob- 
lem solving  processes  becomes  more  critical 
than  ever  before.  Higher  education  must  be- 
come more  responsive  than  in  the  past  to  the 
needs  of  communities  for  expertise  and  edu- 
cational assistance. 

Experience  gained  under  this  program  has 
demonstrated  that  Title  I,  HEA  funds  sup- 
port activities  that  lead  to  significant 
changes  within  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  that  these  changes  serve  to  enhance 
the  role  of  colleges  and  universities  in  help- 
ing to  build  problem  solving  competence  in 
America's  towns  and  cities.  Under  this  pro- 
gram Institutions  of  higher  education  are 
given  the  opportunity  and  Incentive  to 
change  institutional  attitudes,  procedures, 
and  priorities  with  regard  to  conununity  in- 
volvement and  are  becoming  Increasingly 
committed  to  long-range  community  service 
programming. 

Providing  college  and  university  assistance 
toward  the  solution  of  specific  commimlty 
problems  continues  to  characterize  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  however,  a  major  concern 
is  that  of  seeking  ways  to  optimize  the  im- 
pact of  Title  I — HEA  on  higher  education 
Itself — reforming  it,  revltaUzlng  it  and  en- 
abling Its  faculty  and  students  to  respond 
effectively  to  the  community's  need  for  prob- 
lem solving  assistance. 

Fiscal  Years  1970  and  1971 

In  FY  1970.  600  Conmiunlty  Service  and 
Continuing  Education  Projects  were  con- 
ducted which  involved  508  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  nearly  1,000.000  adult 
community  residents.  The  dominant  focus  of 
these  projects  was  upon  strengthening  the 
community  service  capabilities  of  the  institu- 
tions through  program  innovations  and 
Institutional  reform,  and  upon  providing 
educational  assistance  In  the  community 
problem  solving  process. 

During  FY  1971,  programs  relevant  to  en- 
vironmental and  ecological  education.  Model 
Cities  areas,  and  the  disadvantaged  are  being 
emphasized.  The  States  are  being  encouraged 
to  support  fewer  but  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive programs  than  in  the  past.  Capi- 
talizing on  past  experience  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  develop  programs  that  will  effectively 
utUlze  faculty  an«  students  In  meaningful 
long  term  community  service  programs  that 
will  survive  as  permanent  features  of  the 
Institutions  beyond  the  period  of  Title  I 
funding.  It  is  estimated  that  550  Institu- 
tional projects  will  be  conducted  during  FY 
1971  by  530  Institutions  of  higher  education 
Involving  some  1.000,000  adult  participants. 
This  will  show  a  net  decrease  of  50  In  the 
number  of  projects,  but  will  Involve  22  more 
Institutions   than   in  FY   1970. 

Soiirce:  Committee  Hearings  Record  pp. 
1633-1634  part  2. 

JUSTinCATION    rOR    ADD-ON    AMOUNTS 

The  $6.6  million  add-on  will  enable  the 
program  more  effectively  to  reach  small  vil- 
lages and  communities  of  middle-size 
throughout  the  nation.  There  Is  a  need  for 
practical  training  programs  for  training  of 
municipal  employees  and  ooimty  staff  In  the 
fields  of  health  and  stuiltatlon. 
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Program:  College  library  resources,  HEA 

n~A 

MiUion 

1971   appropriation $15,325 

Committee  bill 10.0 

Amendment   add-on 10.3 

PROGRAM    DESCRIPTION 

Authority  and  Purpose 
Title  n.  Part  A.  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  authorizes  grants  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  to  assist  and  encourage 
tiiem  In  the  acquisition  of  library  mate- 
rials— books,  periodicals,  documents,  mag- 
netic tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual 
materials,  and  other  related  library  materials 
(including  necessary  binding). 

The  authorization  for  this  program  Is 
scheduled  to  expire  in  fiscal  year  1971.  Ex- 
tension legislation  will  be  proposed  which 
will  permit  greater  concentration  of  funds 
on  the  neediest  institutions. 
Fiscal  Year  1970 

In  fiscal  year  1970.  2.201  basic  grants  and 
1.783  supplemental  gr tints  were  awarded  to 
2,201  institutions  of  higher  educaticm  for  a 
total  of  $9,816,000.  No  special  purpose  grants 
were  awarded. 

Fiscal  Year  1971 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  this  pwogram  was  i-^- 
directed  to  provide  support  tiirough  750 
basic  and  750  supplemental  grants  to  those 
Institutions  of  higher  education  with  the 
greatest  need,  such  as  new  colleges,  junior 
colleges,  post-secondary  vooa/tlonal  schools, 
and  developing  institutions  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  disadvantaged  students. 

In  fiscal  year  1971.  66  sp>eclal  purpose 
grants  will  be  awarded  to  institutions  of 
lilgher  education  with  programs  providing 
for  the  sharing  of  library  resources  with 
needy  institutions.  Including  those  with  a 
combination  of  sp>eclal  needs. 

Source:  Committee  Hearing  Record,  p. 
800.  part  1. 

JUSTIFICATION   OP  ADD-ON   AMOUNTS 

The  Amendment  add-on  of  $10.3  million 
Is  required  for  the  following  reasons;  The  in- 
creases In  student  enrollments  have  direct 
bearing  on  the  cost  of  college  library  opera- 
tion, as  do  increases  in  the  number  of  faculty 
members. 

Number  of  Students 

Pall,  1959 3,571,  000 

Pall,  1965 5,920,000 

Projected,  fall  1970 7.832,000 

Projected,  fall  1975 9.772.000 

Total  instructional  staff » 

1959-60 283,080 

•      1965-66   432,000 

Projected,  1970-71 544,000 

Projected,  1975-76 646,000 

'Pull  and  part-time  for  resident  and  de- 
gree credit. 

Although  5  percent  of  the  total  educational 
and  general  budget  of  the  institution  has 
been  determined  by  authorities  on  higher 
education  finance  to  be  the  minimum 
amount  for  the  library  to  fjerform  Its  proper 
services,  the  actual  amount  expended  In  re- 
cent years  for  this  purjKise  is  less  than  3.5 
percent. 

Libraries  have  been  affected  since  World 
War  11  by  the  great  explosion  of  knowledge 
which  has  resulted  In  a  veritable  flood  of 
printed  and  published  materials.  These  the 
college  library  must  acquire  and  make  avail- 
able to  students  and  faculty.  FVsr  example. 
In  the  field  of  natural  sciences  alone — and 
the  same  is  true  In  many  other  fields — some 
50.000  journals  are  now  being  published  an- 
nually In  addition  to  scientific  books  and  re- 
ports. In  1958.  13.426  new  titles  in  all  fields 
were  published;  this  figure  rose  to  23.321  In 
1968. 

The  development  of  new  fields  of  sdfence, 
the  Increasing  concern  of  the  people  of  the 


United  States  with  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  necessarily  broadening  curriculum 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  demand  more 
books. 

Book  prices  rose  an  average  of  50  percent 
between  1957  and  1967.  In  some  fields,  how- 
ever, the  difference  is  even  greater;  a  work 
of  general  literature  for  a  college  library  that 
cost  $5.00  in  1957,  cost  $10.30  in  1967.  Period- 
icals in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  botany 
and  geology  have  risen  26070  In  cost  from 
1958-59  to  1968.  The  cost  of  films  and  other 
audiovisual  and  instructional  materials  and 
equipment  has  risen  correspondingly. 

Program:  Librarian  training,  HEA  II-B 

Million 

1971    appropriation $3.9 

Committee  bill 2.0 

Amendment  add-on 2.0 

PROGRAM    DESCRIPTION 

Authority  and  Purpose 
Title  II.  Part  B,  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  authorizes  grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  assist  them  in  training 
persons  In  library  and  Information  science. 
Such  grants  may  be  made  for  fellowships, 
tralneeshlps  or  institutes  for  library  person- 
nel. The  authority  for  this  program  is  sched- 
uled to  expire  in  fiscal  year  1971.  Extension 
legislation  will  be  proposed. 

Fiscal  Year  1970 
In  fiscal  year  1970,  147  institutJes  with  1.351 
participants  and  386  fellows  were  funded 
under  this  program.  The  Institute  program 
contributed  to  updating  and  upgrading  the 
skills  of  those  already  in  the  profession  or 
preparing  to  enter  the  profession. 

Fiscal  Year  1971 

In  fiscal  year  1971.  this  program  was  re- 
directed as  priority  shifted  from  the  fellow- 
ship program  to  the  institute  program.  Only 
those  124  candidates  continuing  at  the  doc- 
toral level  received  fellowship  awards. 
Through  institutes  exemplary,  innovative 
programs  will  be  funded  In  fiscal  year  1971 
to  (1)  stimulate  new  approaches  in  the  re- 
cruitment, training  and  utilization  of  library 
personnel  and  manpower,  (2)  attract  mi- 
nority and  low-Income  group  members  into 
the  Library  field  and  provide  training  as  pro- 
fessionals and  paraprofeeslonals,  (3)  train 
and  retrain  library  professionals  to  serve  dis- 
advantaged ^oups,  and  (4)  provide  training 
in  National  priority  areas  such  as  drug  abuse 
education,  right-to-read,  early  childhood 
education  and  environmental  education.  Ap- 
proximately 4,496  participants  will  be  trained 
in  both  short  and  long-term  programs. 

Source:  Committee  Hearings  Record  p.  802, 
part  1. 

JUSTIFICATION    OF    ADD-ON    AMOUNTS 

To  restore  1971  levels  of  funding. 

"THE    LIBRARIAN     SHORTAGE 

"Mrs.  Reid.  What  is  the  present  situation  In 
regard  to  the  shortage  of  librarians? 

"Mr.  Lamkin.  The  estimated  need  to  staff 
all  libraries  to  provide  adequate  services  in- 
dicates a  shortage  of  approximately  126.000 
librarians.  The  actual  number  of  budgeted 
vacancies  indicates  a  shortage  of  approxi- 
mately 7,000  librarians.  The  difference  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  nonavailability  of 
funds  at  State,  local,  and  university  levels 
to  support  additional  librarian  positions." 

Source:  Committee  record,  page  783,  part  1. 

The  shortage  of  trained  librarians  Is  cru- 
cial. It  18  estimated  that  thousands  of  librar- 
ians wotild  be  needed  to  meet  current 
minimum  staffing  standards  of  school,  col- 
lege, university  and  public  libraries.  The  ex- 
isting library  schools  graduate  each  year  only 
slightly  over  6,000  new  professionals.  Among 
academic  libraries,  for  example,  the  number 
of  students  served  per  professional  librarian 
has  risen  from  378  in  1969-60  to  406  In 
1967-68.  (American  Library  Association.) 


Program:  Grants  and  work-study  payments — 
Student  assistance.  Higher  Education  Act 

Million 

1971    appropriation —     $327.7 

Conunlttee  bill : 

1971-72  school  year (118.4) 

1972-73  school   year (411.6) 

Amendment  add-on 30.0 

PROGRAM    description 

Purpose:  Educational  opportunity  grants, 
and  college  work-study  payments  are  part 
of  the  "student  financial  aid  package"  to 
enable  all  who  wish  a  post  secondary  edu- 
cation to  receive  one  regardless  of  their  fi- 
nancial means.  The  cooperative  education 
program  provides  not  only  financial  assist- 
ance but  also  work  experience  In  the  stu- 
dent's major  field. 

Explanation:  In  fiscal  year  1971,  grants  and 
work-study  funds  are  being  distributed  to 
the  States  on  a  formula  basis.  For  fiscal 
year  1972  funds  are  to  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  need.  For  cooperative  education 
grants,  eligible  Institutions  will  submit  pro- 
posals to  OE  for  review  by  a  panel  of  outside 
consultants.  Final  decision  Is  made  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  In  fiscal  year 
1971  an  appropriation  of  $167,700,000  for 
educational  oi>portunity  grants  and  $158.- 
400,000  for  college  work-study  paj-ments  lor 
a  total  of  $326,100,000  will  be  used  to  fund 
work-study  payments  for  second  semester 
of  academic  year  1970-71  and  for  grants  and 
work-study  payments  for  all  of  academic 
year  1971-72.  Cooperative  education  funds  In 
the  amount  of  $1,600,000  will  assist  about 
30,000  students  at  70  institutions. 

Source:  Committee  Hearing,  pg.  1648,  Pt.  1. 

The  current  family  Income  criteria  are: 

1.  The  educational  opportunity  grants  pro- 
gram has  an  Income  eligibility  limit  of  $9,000 
gross  annual  income  or  a  parental  contribu- 
tion of  $625  per  year. 

2.  The  college  wcwk-study  program  has  no 
set  Income  limit;  however,  the  law  states 
that  preference  must  be  given  to  students 
from  lower  Income  families.  (Vol.  1,  pg.  1446) 

Work-study/grant  programs  are  a  means 
of  aiding  low-lncotne  students,  but  are  ben- 
eficial even  In  the  absence  of  financial  need. 
By  alternating  periods  of  full  time  academic 
Btudy  with  periods  of  full  time  career  rriated 
work,  the  student  acquires  valuable  experi- 
ence to  which  he  can  relate  his  academic 
studies,  and  acquires  a  realistic  picture  of 
the  career  toward  which  he  is  striving. 

WORK -STUDY       PROGRAMS       THAT       TAKE       INTO 
CONSroERATION  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  VETERANS 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  work-study  pro- 
grams as  such,  which  are  designed  specifically 
for  veterans.  Veterans  are,  of  course,  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  through  this  program 
(as  well  as  the  other  federally  supported  stu- 
dent aid  programs) ,  and  we  feel  sure  that  a 
great  number  of  veterans  are  participating 
In  the  college  work-study  program. 

Ibid.,  pg.  1535. 

ADD-ON  JUSnnCATION 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that 
the  orverriding  reason  why  we  are  before  you 
with  this  type  of  budget  and  why  at  the 
same  time  we  are  before  the  appropriate 
other  oommltteeB  In  the  Congress  with  a  pro- 
gram that  wmild  support  this  budget  in  this 
very  situation  here:  That  despite  what  I 
oonsider  to  be  the  very  couragecms  efforts  of 
t.hu  committee  and  the  authorization  com- 
mittees In  the*  Congress  in  extending  addi- 
tional opportunity  to  young  people  from  low- 
Income  famlllee.  we  still  have  In  the  United 
States  a  situation  that  is  IntoleraWe. 

IWd.,  pg.  1444. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  If  a  young  person  comes 
from  a  family  earning  lees  than  $3,000,  of 
that  group  about  18%  go  on  to  college. 

If  be  Is  lucky  enough,  however,  to  come 
frotn  a  family  that  Is  earning  $10,000  or 
•lt.OOO,  the  chances  of  going  to  college  are 
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86%.  Or  to  put  It  more  succinctly.  IT  tou 
come  from  a  well-to-do  family  In  this  coi 
try.  your  chances  of  goln^  on  beyond  high 
sohocd  are  five  times  greater  than  if  you  c<ine 
from  a  poor  family,  and  that  la  what  &ls 
program  Is  all  about. — (Ibid.,  pg.  1446).  ] 

In  1966  approximately  100,000  freshn^en 
received  educational  opportunity  grants. 
Since  that  time,  colleges  have  added  1,500.000 
additional  students  of  whom  338.000  came 
from  the  bottcnn  quarter  of  the  Income  dls- 
trlbtulon.  i 

In  1971.  only  100,000  educational  opoor- 
tunlty  grants  will  be  offered  to  freshman: 
exactly  the  same  number  as  Ave  years  4go. 
One  million  five  hundred  thotisands  studetits 
later,  and  no  increase,  means  that  we  have 
failed   to  keep  pace   with   this   need. 

There  have  been  some  IncreaseB  in  the 
funds  fca-  work  study  programs,  but  they  too 
hare  fallen  short  In  keeping  pace  with  ithe 
need.  In  1971,  with  costs  having  risen,  i^lth 
xxnemployment  for  students  Increasing,  we 
need  $30  million  above  the  committee  reotwn- 
mendatlon.  This  woiUd  help  57,000  more  icw- 
Incnme  students  than  would  the  committee 
bill. 

Program:  Special  programs  for  disadvantaged 
students — talent  search,  special  service*  in 
college.  Upward  Bound,  etc. 

Mil  ion 

1971    appropriation MO.  036 

Committee    bill so.  i 

Amendment   add-on 5.0 

PROGRAM   DESCRIPTION- 

Purpose:  The  special  programs  for  disad- 
vantaged students  encompasses  "Talent 
Search."  "TTpward  Bound"  and  "Special  Serv- 
ices In  College."  All  these  are  concerned  ^th 
helping  disadvantaged  students  recelvi  a 
post-secondary  education.  Talent  Search 
seeks  out  those  who  are  flnanclally  and  ivtl- 
turally  needy  but  are  of  obvious  college  ma- 
terial. Upward  Bound  looks  for  those  wUose 
potential  Is  hidden  or  at  least  not  academi- 
cally discernible.  Special  Services  In  College 
provides  guidance,  counselling,  remedial 
teaching  and  other  encouragement  to  tl^e 
already  accepted  by  or  In  coUege  who  lieed 
special  attention  Just  to  start  off  even  ^th 
other  students.  ] 

Explanation:  Talent  Search — Grants  t*  or 
contracts  with  Institutions  of  higher  edi^ca- 
tlon.  public  and  private  agencies,  combina- 
tions of  Institutions  of  higher  education,  ^nd 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and|  or- 
ganizations may  be  made  In  amounts  u^  to 
8100.000  per  year. 

TTpward  Bound — ^Proposals  are  accented 
from  any  accredited  Institution  with  Sasl- 
dentlal  facilities.  They  are  reviewed  bylthe 
program  staff  and  recommendations  maidp  to 
the  Commissioner  for  final  approvEil. 

Special  Services — Grants  are  awarded  an  a 
competitive  basis  from  proposals  submitted 
by  institutions  of  higher  education  or  com- 
binations of  same. 

Accomnlishments  in  1971:  In  fiscal  year 
1971.  »60.035.000  will  support  532  pro] 
serving  193.050  students.  This  is  an  Increase 
of  $5,423,000  and  34  projects  but  a  decrfease 
of  4,150  students  over  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
decrease  of  students  is  In  the  Special  Senhces 
program  and  reflects  an  attempt  to  maintain 
quality  programs  In  the  face  of  rising  ciists. 

Objections  for  1972:  In  fiscal  year  1972. 
amount  of  $50  100.000  will  fund  .526  pro;  ects 
serving  180,250  students.  These  figures  show 
again  the  need  to  decrease  the  numbe-  of 
projects  and  therefore  students  aided  under 
the  Special  Services  program  while  funding 
for  that  activity  remains  the  same. 

Source:  Committee  Hearings,  p.  ^651. 
Part  1 

Mr.  Mulrhead; 

In  addition  to  financial  aid,  we  also  proHde 
other  forms  of  student  assistance  thrcugh 
the  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. These  include  talent  search,  uptrard 
bound,  and  special  services  in  colleges.  Al- 


though lack  of  funds  Is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  barrier  to  higher  education  for  the 
disadvantaged.  Ignorance  of  educational  op- 
portunities. Inadequate  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  preparation  and  difficulty  In 
coping  with  the  unfamiliar  and  seemingly 
hostile  middle  class  environment  found  on 
most  college  campuses  are  also  formidable 
obstacles  to  the  successful  achievement  of  a 
higher  education.  I  am  pleased  to  r«p>ort  that 
these  three  special  services  pr9grams  have 
achieved  considerable  success  in  helping 
young  people  overcome  these  handicaps.  In 
order  that  they  may  continue  their  good 
work,  we  are  asking  for  a  total  of  $50,100,000. 
an  Increase  of  $65,000  over  this  year. 
(Ibid.  p.  1439.  Part  1.) 

JtrsTmcATioK  or  add-on  amounts 

The  cost  of  education  has  Increased  by 
10%.  The  $5  million  add-on  is  a  step  In  the 
direction  of  returning  to  the  1971  level  of 
student  participation. 

Program:    Undergraduate    instrv/itiOTial 
equipment,  HEA   VI 

Million 

1971  appropriation $7 

Committee  bill 0 

Amendment  add-on 7 

PROGRAM    DESCRIPTION' 

Authority  and  Purpose 
Title  VI,  Part  A  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  authorizes  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  to  combinations  of 
such  institutions  for  acquisition  of  Instruc- 
tional equipment  (including  closed  circuit 
television  equipment),  materials  and  minor 
remodeling  to  Improve  undergraduate  In- 
struction. 

Legislative  Requirements 
Limits  of  assistance 

The  grants  may  not  exceed  50%  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  except  that  In  extreme  finan- 
cial hardship  cases  such  grants  may  be  In- 
creased not  to  exceed  80  %  ■ 

Eligible  Applicants 

Public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  one-year  technical  institutes,  and 
other  post-secondary  educational  institu- 
tions. 

Operation  of  the  Program 

Funds  are  allotted  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  higher  education  enrollment  and  per- 
capita  income.  The  program  is  administered 
through  State  commissions  in  each  State. 
Institutions  of  higher  education  submit 
grant  applications  to  the  State  commissions 
which  rank  the  applications  in  accordance 
with  a  priority  system  set  forth  In  the  State 
plan  and  recommend  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral share.  Authority  for  flxial  grant  approval 
rests  with  the  Office  of  Education. 

Fiscal  Tear  1971  and  Prior  Fiscal  Years 

It  is  estimated  that  about  700  grants  will 
be  approved  In  fiscal  year  1971.  Funds  were 
not  provided  for  this  program  In  fiscal  year 
1970.  Since  the  inception  of  the  program  In 
fiscal  year  1966  through  fiscal  year  1969". 
3,565  grants  were  approved.  These  grants 
have  helped  defray  the  rising  cost  of  higher 
education,  and  the  matching  feature  of  the 
program  helped  stimulate  other  sources  of 
support  for  the  equipment. 

Fiscal  Tear  1972 
Funds  are  not  being  requested  for  this  pro- 
gram m  1972. 

jusTincATiON  or  package  elements 
Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  Is  the 
only  Federally  assisted  education  program 
aimed  specifically  at  Improving  the  quality 
of  undergraduate  classroom  and  laboratory 
lnstructl<»  in  all  the  major  subjects  of  the 
college  currlculvmi.  In  essence,  it  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Title  in  NDEA.  and  it  makes 
little  sense  to  have  adeqiiate  teaching  mate- 
rials available  in  high  schools  and  not  in  col- 
leges. This   is  partlcxUarly  true  in  the  in- 


stance of  colleges  of  teacher  education,  for 
the  old  adage  is  true,  that  "teachers  teach  as 
they  are  taught,  not  as  they  are  taught  to 
teach." 

The  package  amount  of  $7  million  would 
bring  HEA  VI  up  to  last  year's  level  of  fund- 
ing. Existing  demands  under  this  program 
are  in  excess  of  $50  million.  In  1969  only  48 
percent  of  otherwise  eligible  and  meritorious 
projects  requested  to  be  funded  by  the  States 
could  be  funded,  because  of  the  lack  of 
money. 

Title  VI,  HEA  is  designed  to  assist  needy 
schools  and  small  departments  of  colleges 
and  xinlversltles.  Grants,  based  In  part  on 
the  applicants'  financial  need,  provide  funds 
solely  for  the  Improvement  of  instruction, 
not  for  plant  or  faculty  costs. 

As  a  matching  program.  Title  VI  of  HEA 
has  a  built-in  element  of  accountability: 
since  Federal  funds  have  to  be  matched  by 
institutional  resources,  soiind  use  and  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  moneys  are  assured. 
Program:  Grants  for  public  libraries,  LSCA 
I — Interlibrary   Cooperation,   LSCA   III 

Million 

1971  appropriation $|0.  709 

Committee  bill 40.709 

Amendment  add-on 14. 0 

program  description 
Authority  and  Purpose 

Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  authorizes  grants  to  States 
for  the  extension  of  public  library  services 
to  areas  without  such  services  or  with  in- 
adequate services.  Title  I,  as  amended  in 
1970,  now  Incorporates  library  services  to 
State  Institutions  and  physically  handi- 
capped persons  previously  supported  under 
Title  rv.  In  addition,  the  Act  focuses  prior- 
ity on  services  to  the  disadvantaged  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  and  on  strengthening  State 
library  administrative  agencies  and  metro- 
politan public  libraries  which  serve  as  na- 
tional or  regional  resource  centers.  The  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1972  Is  $112,000,000. 
Legislative  Requirements 

The  Federal  share  ranges  from  33  percent 
to  66  percent,  except  the  Trust  Territory 
which  is  100  percent  Federally  supported: 
the  States'  matching  requirements  are  In 
proportion  to  their  per  capita  Income. 
Fiscal  Year  1970 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  public  libraries  con- 
tinued their  cooperative  efforts  of  coordina- 
tion with  other  public  agencies  and  focused 
increasing  attention  to  serving  the  educa- 
tionally and  culturally  disadvantaged  in 
urban  and  rural  areas.  For  example,  in  Maine 
a  bookmobile  service  continued  to  be  an 
effective  way  of  reaching  people  In  small.  Iso- 
lated rural  areas.  The  effectiveness  of  this 
program  was  evident  in  the  fact  that  sevei^ 
bookmobiles  loaned  430,824  volumes,  the 
largest  number  ever  loaned  in  one  year.  In 
fiscal  year  1970,  these  funds  were  also  used 
to  provide  library  services  to  approximately 
300,000  patients/inmates  In  approximately 
594  State  Institutions  and  70,000  physically 
handicapped  people. 

Fiscal  Year  1971 

In  1971,  library  services  to  the  disad- 
vantaged were  intensified.  New  York  con- 
tinued its  disadvantaged  pre-school  program. 
Through  ten  branch  locations  and  the  out- 
reach arm  of  the  Llbrary-Go-Round.  pre- 
school children  are  being  provided  with  their 
first  contact  with  the  library  and  their  only 
group  experience  before  entering  school.  In 
those  cases  where  children  have  no  one  to 
accompany  them  to  the  Picture  Book  Pro- 
greim.  they  are  transported  by  a  staff  mem- 
ber. This  has  developed  early  rapport  be- 
tween the  ghetto  child  and  the  library  which 
hopefully  will  establish  a  pattern  for  future 
years. 

These  funds  also  provided  library  services 
to  302.000  patient/Inmates  in  approximately 
602  institutions  and  70,000  physically  hsndi- 
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capped  persons  to  help  prepare  them  for 
employment  within  their  capabilities  as  well 
u  to  enrich  their  dally  lives.  For  exam- 
ple, Delaware  used  a  portion  of  Its  Federal 
funds  for  a  pilot  vacation  project  for  handi- 
capped children  designed  to  (1)  stimulate 
reading  through  acquaintance  with  special 
materials,  (2)  introduce  them  to  new  inter- 
ests, and  (3)  offer  them  the  opportunity  to 
develop  friendships  with  other  young  {leople. 
To  overcome  the  barriers  between  the 
"normal"  child  and  the  "handicapped"  child, 
a  group  of  girl  scouts  also  attended  the  ses- 
sions. While  It  took  some  time  to  overcome 
the  feeling  of  division  between  the  two 
groups,  the  barriers  did  fall,  friendly  rela- 
tionships did  develop,  and  an  enjoyable  ex- 
perience was  shared  by  all. 

Soiu-ce:  committee  hearing,  pp.  796-796 
pt.  1. 

Authority  and  Purpose 

Title  m  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  as  amended,  authorized  grants 
to  States  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
local.  reg:ional.  State  and/or  interstate  co- 
operative networks  of  libraries.  The  purpose 
of  such  networks  or  systems  is  to  provide  a 
systematic  and  effective  coordination  of  re- 
goupces  of  school,  public,  academic,  and  spe- 
cial libraries  and  Information  centers  to  de- 
velop a  more  economical  operation  and.  in 
turn,  provide  better  service  to  all  users.  The 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1972  is  $15,- 
000,000. 

Legislative  Requirements 

The  Federal  contribution  Is  100  percent. 
Fiscal  Year  1970 

In  fiscal  year  1970.  Federal  funds  helped 
suppwrt  95  library  cooperative  projects  in  49 
States,  Guam,  the  Trust  Territory  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  supfwrt  the  national  goal 
of  achieving  a  coordinated  network  In  which 
all  libraries  will  partlciptate  to  provide  a 
greater  access  to  informational  resources. 
Fiscal  Year  1971 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  support  of  these  proj- 
ects was  continued  plus  an  additional  9  new 
projects  were  funded  as  States  diverted  funds 
from  Initial  surveys  to  .Implementation  of 
new  systems. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  type  of  co- 
ordination of  resources  Is  the  establishment 
of  a  telecommunication  network  in  Nebras- 
ka Involving  sixteen  regional  library  centers, 
three  university  libraries  and  the  Biblio- 
graphical Center  in  Denver.  It  has  provided 
funds  for  in-depth  research  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  centralized  processing  for  till  types 
of  libraries  in  Nebraska. 

Ibid  pp.  797-798  part  1. 

jiTSTincATiON  or  add-on 

Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  Title 

I — Library  Services 

Grants  to  States  are  needed  for  service  to 
all  citizens,  especially  the  urban  and  rural 
disadvantaged,  prison  inmates  and  hospital 
patients,  the  blind  and  the  handicapped. 
Almost  15  million  people  In  all  walks  of  life 
rtlU  have  no  library  service  at  all.  There  Is 
a  deficit  of  at  least  357  million  volumes  in 
public  libraries  which  would  have  to  be 
eliminated  In  order  to  meet  national  stan- 
dards. Public  library  Income  from  all  sources 
this  year  will  be  an  estimated  $436  mil- 
lion less  than  what  it  should  be  to  provide 
adequate  service. 

Program:  Construction,  LSCA  II 

Million 

1971    appropriation $7.0925 

Committee    bill 8.0 

Amendment     add-on 2.0 

program  dbscription 
Authority  and  Purpwee 

Title  n  of  the  Library  Services  and  Oon- 
•truction  Act  authorizes  grants  to  States  to 
support  the  construction  of  public  libraries. 


Funds  may  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
new  biilldlngs.  for  additions  to  existing  build- 
ings and  for  renovation  or  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buildings  or  the  acqiilsltion  of  an  exist- 
ing building  to  be  used  for  public  library 
purposes.  Ilie  auttiorlzatlon  for  fiscal  year 
1972  is  $80,000,000. 

Legislative  Requirements 

The  Federal  share  ranges  from  33  percent 
to  68  percent,  except  for  the  Trust  Territory 
which  Is  100  percent  Federally  supported. 
Fiscal  Year  1970 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  $7,807,250  was  available 
from  sums  appropriated  for  allotment  to  the 
States  plus  an  additional  $1,754,393  carried 
over  from  fiscal  year  1969,  making  a  total  of 
$9,561,643  available  for  obligation.  Of  this 
amoimt  $5,094,809  was  obligated  providing  65 
new  or  expanded  library  facilities  adding  ap- 
proximately 768,175  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Fiscal  Year  1971 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  new  appropriation 
of  $7,092,500  added  to  the  1970  carryover  of 
$4,427,413  makes  a  total  of  $11,519,913  avail- 
able for  obligation.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
funds  will  provide  138  library  facilities  which 
will  add  1.630.884  square  feet  of  new.  reno- 
vated or  expanded  floor  space. 

Source :  Committee  Hearings  Record,  p.  799, 
part  1. 

justification  of  add-on  amxndmznts 

Almost  10  million  people  In  all  walks  of 
life  still  have  no  library  service. 

Three  hundred  towns  in  the  TT.S.  actually 
have  buildings  in  the  planning  stage  for 
which  federal  aid  Is  imperative;  many  other 
communities  need  to  replace  outmoded  fa- 
cilities. Good  service  is  seriously  hampered 
by  cramped,  inefficient  quarters.  Some  li- 
braries report  drastic  curtailment  in  the  pur- 
chase of  new  books  because  of  lack  of  space. 

Many  of  the  construction  projects  await- 
ing this  appropriation  are  to  bring  library 
services  to  inner-city  areas,  often  as  part  of 
model  cities  programs.  They  may  call  for  re- 
modeling a  room  In  a  public  housing  project 
or  for  setting  up  a  storefront  library.  Other 
construction  projects  on  the  drawing  boards 
awaiting  support  under  title  II  are  for  rural 
areas  which  now  have  no  libraries  or  only 
overcrowded,  wornout  buildings. 

The  $2.0  million  dollar  Increase  over  the 
subcommittee  recommendation  of  8.0  million 
would  permit  the  building  of  between  30-36 
additional  libraries. 

Accomplishments  in  1971:  In  fiscal  year 
1971,  138  construction  projects  are  being 
supported,  an  increase  of  73  over  fiscal  year 
1970.  These  projects  add  an  additional  1,630,- 
884  square  feet  of  new  or  renovated  space,  an 
Increase  of  862,709  over  1970. 

Program:  Research  and  Development 

MOlion 

1971    appropriation $98,077 

Committee  bill 105.0 

Amendment   add-on 3.6 

PROGRAM  description 

The  Cooperative  Research  Act  (P.L.  631, 
83rd  Congress),  as  amended  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  "such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary" to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
2  of  that  Act  which  Includes  grant  support 
to  universities  and  colleges  for  research,  siir- 
veys  and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  Committee,  while  approving  the  budg- 
et of  $105  million,  earmarked  increases  of 
$3.5  million  over  the  proposed  amounts  of 
tne  administration  request  for  funding  of 
drug  abuse  education  and  nutrition  and 
health.  The  Committee  report  states: 

"Since  the  latter  two  Items  are  increased 
by  a  total  of  $3,500,000  over  the  budget  re- 
quest, the  Committee  recognizes  that  some 
re-ppogrammtng  within  the  total  appropria- 
tion will  be  necessary." 

The  add-on  of  $3.5  million  will  avert  the 


necessity  of  decreasing   other  programs  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  material  I  have 
developed  from  the  hearings  record,  and 
the  OflBce  of  Education  materials  incor- 
porated therein,  In  my  judgment  present 
a  solid  justification  for  the  amount  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment,  and  more. 

The  facts  we  must  face  are  simple.  Our 
population  is  growing,  half  of  them  are 
under  the  age  of  27,  in  the  prime  school 
attendance  years.  We  do  not,  without  our 
action  now,  begin  to  meet  the  need  for 
the  classrooms  required  by  our  2-  and  4- 
year  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  students  who  will  be  at  the  college 
doors  3  years  from  now. 

Only  4.5  of  every  10  students  in  the 
fifth  grade  in  1961  entered  college  in 
1969  and  only  2.2  of  that  4.5  are  likely 
to  earn  degrees  in  1973.  Secondary  and 
FKWtsecondary  training  for  those  who  will 
fill  the  90  percent  of  the  jobs  In  our  econ- 
omy which  do  not  require  a  degree,  costs 
us  money.  And,  in  this  area,  given  a  9.68 
percent  Incresise  per  year  in  the  cost  of 
educational  goods  and  services,  we  can 
expect,  if  we  hold  the  line  to  the  level 
of  the  previous  years'  expenditure,  ei- 
ther that  about  10  percent  fewer  will  re- 
ceive the  equivalent  educational  goods 
and  services  or  that  the  educational  of- 
ferings will  be  quantitatively  10  percent 
poorer. 

I  hope  that  Members  will  read  and  re- 
flect upon  this  material,  for  if  they  do,  I 
am  confident  that  they  will  gain  the  re- 
spect and  thanks  of  parents  and  all  who 
serve  in  the  educational  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indebted  to  my  good 
friends  in  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation who  have  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion five  very  helpful  paragraphs  which 
contsun  capsule  information  on  the  ma- 
jor library  programs  under  Uie  Office  of 
Education.  Because  I  know  they  can  be 
very  helpful  to  Members,  I  include  them 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 
Librart  Programs 
eixmentart  and  secondart  education  act, 

TTIXK  n 

An  appropriation  of  $97,000,000  for  fiscal 
1972  would  Just  enable  school  libraries  to 
stay  abreast  of  the  22  percent  Increase  in 
book  prices  which  has  occurred  since  1969. 
$90,000,000.  which  Is  bedng  proposed  in  the 
amendment,  would  purchase  about  Vi  of  a 
book  per  school  child.  There  are  over  47  mil- 
lion children  enrolled  In  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  alone. 

School  districts  report  that  50  percent  of 
elementary  schools,  and  from  45  percent  to 
67  percent  of  secondary  schools,  fall  to  meet 
their  State  standards  for  schofd  library  re- 
sources In  one  or  more  re^>ect8.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  425  million  volumes  are  needed 
to  bring  school  media  centers  up  to  nation- 
ally recognized  standards,  and  films,  tapes, 
recordings,  and  other  types  of  Instructional 
materials  are  likewise  desperately  needed  to 
meet  the  demands  of  modern  teaching-learn- 
ing methods. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT,    TITLE    H-A 

A  growing  number  of  2-year  and  4-year 
colleges  need  help  In  establishing  new  11- 
bratrles  or  keeping  present  ones  in  step  with 
new  curriculum  demands  and  growing  en- 
rollment. The  Office  of  Education  reports 
that  1800  applications  totaling  $29,000,000  In 
basic  and  supplemental  grants  have  been  re- 
ceived for  fiscal  1971,  and  600  applications 
amounting  to  $6,000,000  in  sp«cial  purchase 
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grants   are   expected    shortly,   making   a   r«  - 
quested  total  of  (34,000,000. 

An  extensive  survey  of  college  Ubrarlar  s 
Indicates  that  federal  funds  are  crucial  to 
the  development  of  adequate  collections  an  i 
for  the  stimulation  of  additional  support  f(  r 
the  library  from  the  college  admlnlstratlo)  i. 
The  national  average/of  volumes  per  studei  t 
In  the  Nation's  colleges  has  declined  froi  n 
52.4  in  1960  to  43.3  in  1968. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT,    TTTLE    II-B,    TRAINI^N  G 

Master's  and  doctoral  fellowships  aie 
needed  to  build  manpower  for  all  types  (if 
libraries,  which  currently  are  understaffed 
by  more  than  10,000  professional  librarians. 
Since  the  Title  II-B  training  program's  fin  it 
funding  in  fiscal  1966,  almost  three  times  iis 
many  applications  have  been  received  i  s 
could  be  funded.  For  the  coming  academ  c 
year,  library  school  deans  report  that  6i  2 
Msister's  fellowships  and  149  Ph.  D.  fellov- 
shlp  grants  are  needed. 

Only  about  373  Master's  fellowships  and 
135  post-master's  and  doctoral  fellowshijis 
could  be  funded  with  an  appropriation  of 
84,000,000.  In  addition,  for  the  institute  pro- 
gram which  provides  continuing  educatic  n 
opportunities  for  librarians,  $15  million  in 
requests  have  been  submitted  to  USOE  fur 
fiscal  1971.  Even  with  the  Increased  amount 
provided  in  this  amendment,  only  a  smell 
proportion  of  the  requests  for  assistani  ie 
could  be  granted. 

LIBRABY     SEBVICES    AND     CONSTBUCTION    ACT, 
TITLE    I 

Increased  grants  to  the  States  are  need(d 
to  provide  essential  service  to  all  cltizers, 
15  mUllon  of  whom  still  have  no  public  li- 
brary services.  P.L.  91-600  added  three  new 
programs  to  LSCA,  and  Implementation  >f 
these  will  depend  on  greater  appropriation  s : 
service  to  the  rural  and  urban  disadvan- 
taged; strengthening  of  metropolitan  li- 
braries which  serve  as  regional  resource  cen- 
ters; and  strengthening  of  the  State  libra 'y 
administrative  agencies. 

Less  than  half  of  the  State-supported  in- 
stitutions such  as  hospitals,  prisons,  homss 
for  the  aged  and  homes  for  dependent  chil- 
dren, are  receiving  federal  aid  for  UbrarKs, 
and  only  about  2  percent  of  the  physically 
handicapped  persons  In  the  Nation  hare 
been  able  to  use  the  scarce  materials  aid 
reading  aids  available  for  them. 

P>ublic  library  Income  from  all  sources  th  Is 
year  will  be  an  estimated  (435  million  less 
than  what  It  should  be  to  provide  adequate 
service.  There  is  a  deficit  of  at  least  357  ml  I- 
lion  volumes  in  public  libraries,  according  ;o 
national  standards. 

LIBRABT    SERVICES   AND   CONSTRUCTION  ACT, 
TITLE    n 

Federal  funds  are  Imperative  to  over  3  )0 
cities  and  towns  in  43  States,  which  pres- 
ently have  approved  public  library  construs- 
tlon  projects  and  the  necessary  local  mate  i- 
Ing  money.  The  total  value  of  these  projet  ts 
Is  set  at  over  (138,000,000.  of  which  ftbojt 
(49,000,000  would  be  federal  dollars.  Many 
other  communities  need  to  replace  out- 
tnoded  facilities,  but  do  not  yet  have  tie 
plans  drawn.  Good  service  is  seriously  haii- 
pered  by  cramped,  lne.fflcient  quarters.  Soiie 
libraries  report  drastic  curtailment  In  t  le 
purchase  of  new  books  because  of  lack  of 
space. 

J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  ATTACKS 

RENEWED 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  glvim 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  n- 
marfcs  and  include  extraneous  matter.  < 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  a  leading  voice  of  the  Na- 
tion's liberal  left  in  attacks  against  de- 
cency, respect,  and  law  and  order,  has 
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done  it  again.  The  morning's  edition 
front  page  carries  a  feature  story  by  one 
Ken  W.  Clawson,  which  annoimces  the 
clarion  call  for  renewed  attacks  and 
vilification  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the 
FBI.  This  call  for  a  full  mobilization  of 
antagonists  is  carried  as  news. 

We  can  shortly  expect  other  allied  agi- 
tators and  manipulators  in  the  art  of 
public  opinion  confusion  to  join  in  the 
attack.  Although  the  real  reason  for  this 
"nonviolent"  dramatization  will  receive 
little  publicity. 

The  columnists  Evans  and  Novak 
made  the  target  date  with  the  Life  mag- 
azine being  behind  schedule  4  days  in 
their  blast,  and  the  old  habitual  FBI- 
baiter,  Carl  Rowan — who  knows  what 
Hoover's  threat  is — has  already  parroted 
the  call  to  arms  with  a  vitriolic  attack 
called  an  editorial  on  the  Washington 
Post  TV  station. 

Few  around  our  Nation  will  behold  this 
overreaction  from  the  leftwing  without 
understanding  that  the  latest  move 
against  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  a  well  orga- 
nized and  coordinated  program.  The  tim- 
ing and  rhetorical  unison  are  far  too 
harmonious  to  be  spontaneous. 

Most  Americans  have  respect  for  law 
and  order;  and  many  who  recollect  the 
threats  to  individual  liberty  and  Consti- 
tutional government  from  organized 
crime,  power  syndicates,  and  totalitar- 
ian un-American  movements  revere  the 
FBI  and  give  full  acclaim  to  Mr.  Hoover 
for  the  creditable  job  he  has  done  and  is 
doing  protecting  our  people  and  our 
country. 

If  more  Americans  were  as  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  Individual  liberty  under 
God  and  a  peaceful  America  as  Mr. 
Hoover,  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  our 
country,  such  criticism  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  would  be  branded  for  what  it  is — 
a  threat  against  constitutionally  secured 
freedom. 

It  is  obvious  to  most  Americans  that 
those  who  hurl  abuse  at  Mr.  Hoover  and 
the  FBI  are  not  without  guilt  in  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us.  Many  stand  in- 
dicted by  their  own  accusations. 

I  personally  regard  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as 
a  great  American,  a  courageous  defender 
of  law  and  order,  a  responsible  champion 
of  the  weak  and  oppressed  and  a  staunch 
advocate  of  constitutional  government. 
Those  who  would  attack  him,  attack  his- 
tory, peace,  progress,  and  their  own  coun- 
try. J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  the  symbol  of  law 
and  order  in  America — and  the  free 
world.  Underlying  the  many  veneered 
causes  for  the  attacks  on  Mr.  Hoover  is 
the  simple  fact  that  he  is  an  anticom- 
munist.  He  also  holds  the  trump  card — 
wiretap  evidence  in  FBI  files — which 
could  prevent  the  canonization  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  This  was  the  reason  for  the 
earlier  "misunderstandings"  between  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Bobby  Kennedy,  Ramsey 
Clark,  Carl  Rowan  and  the  MLK  His- 
torical Society.  His  antagonists  best  be- 
ware lest  Mr.  Hoover  be  forced  to  play 
his  trump  card. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  obvious  that  Mr. 
Hoover,  like  most  other  Americans,  has 
numerous  antagonists  and  enemies,  but 
It  is  also  obvious  that  Mr.  Hoover's  an- 
tagonists and  enemies  are  those  of  the 
American  people. 


I  only  wish  we  had  10,000  more  J. 
Edgar  Hoovers. 

I  include  two  newsclippings  from  the 
Washington  Post  following: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  5,  1971) 

Untouchable  Hoover,  FBI  Under  Fire 
(By  Ken  W.  Clawson) 

After  decades  of  near  immunity  from  pub- 
lic criticism,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation and  its  director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
within  the  last  five  months  have  become  a 
punching  bag  for  an  ever-broadening  seg- 
ment of  the  nation. 

The  FBI  has  managed  to  step  from  one 
controversy  into  another  in  a  manner  so  im- 
characterlstlc  of  the  agency  that  It  prompted 
a  knowledgeable  Justice  Department  official 
to  remark,  "It's  almost  as  if  the  director 
pushed  the  self-destruct  button." 

Two     Democratic     presidential     hopefuls. 

Sens. and ,  have  already  called 

for  the  resignation  of  the  76-year-old 
Hoover.  His  stewardship  of  the  FBI  is  likely 
to  become  an  Issue  In  the  1972  campaign. 

Criticism  also  has  come  from  such  predict- 
able sources  as  the  peace  movement  and  civil 
liberties  groups  as  well  as  from  carefully  dis- 
guised sources  within  the  FBI  Itself.  There 
is  even  some  grumbling  at  the  White  House, 
and  the  Justice  Department. 

But  despite  these  signs  of  growing  unhap- 
plness.  the  nation's  No.  1  G-man  Is  currently 
in  no  danger  of  being  eased  out.  Nor  is  his 
highly  personalized  method  of  running  the 
FBI  being  challenged. 

Sources  close  to  President  Nixon  and  At- 
torney General  John  N.  Mitchell  contend  that 
Hoover  "still  enjoys  the  full  confidence"  of 
both  of  them. 

One  White  House  source  said,  "It's  axio- 
matic that  in  a  law-and-order  administra- 
tion, you  don't  fire  your  top  policeman,  es- 
pecially one  with  the  credentials  of  Mr, 
Hoover.  He's  a  great  man." 

But  top  administration  officials  have  been 
irritated  with  the  FBI  and  Hoover  during 
the  past  few  months  because  of  calamitous 
events  originating  with  the  bureau  that  have 
resulted  in  intense  pressure  on  the  govern- 
ment. '■ 

The  events  started  Nov.  16,  1970,  when 
Hoover  called  former  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark  a  "Jellyfish"  and  disclosed  that  he 
didn't  speak  to  Robert  F.  Kennedy  during 
his  last  six  months  as  Attorney  General.  He 
also  revealed  his  high  regard  for  Mitchell. 

Administration    officials     were    delighted 

with    the    vintage    Hooverlsm,    but    

thought  It  unseemly  and  made  an  Initial 
attack  on  Hoover  that  has  escalated  Into 
open  warfare. 

TESTIFIES    about    PLOT 

Shortly  afterwards.  Hoover  asserted  in 
testimony  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
that  the  FBI  had  uncovered  a  plot  to  kidnap 
a  presidential  adviser  and  to  blow  up  gov- 
ernment heating  plants. 

This  disclosure,  made  during  the  Investi- 
gatory phase  of  what  later  became  the  Ber- 
rigan  6  case,  opened  the  floodgates  of  criti- 
cism. Rep.  led  the  attack  on  Hoover, 

and  explanations  varied  widely  on  the  rea- 
sons for  the  premature  disclosure. 

The  FBI  at  first  said  the  testimony  was 
secret  and  was  not  Intended  to  be  public. 
But  on  the  day  Hoover  testified,  reporters 
picked  up  copies  at  the  Justice  Department. 
Others,  however,  believe  that  Hoover  mis- 
Judged  the  Impact  of  what  he  said,  and  that 
his  normal  desire  to  give  a  congressional 
unit  "something  hot  to  chew  on"  during  an 
appropriations  hearing  was  behind  the  dis- 
closure. \ 

Hoover  had  already  raised  hackles  in  a 
Dec.   14  interview  with  Time  magazine. 

He  enraged  Spanish-speaking  people  by 
saying,  "You  never  have  to  bother  about  a 
President  being  shot  by  Puerto  Ricans  or 
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Mexicans.  They  don't  shoot  very  straight. 
But  if  they  come  at  you  with  a  knife, 
beware." 

The  Jan.  12  indictments  of  the  Rev.  Phil- 
lip Berrigan  and  five  other  Catholic  anti- 
war activists  wets  accompanied  by  charges 
that  the  whole  thing  was  staged  to  get 
Hoover  off  the  hook  for  his  earlier  dis- 
closures. 

On  Jan.  17,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  reported 
that  Hoover  had  blackballed  an  FBI  agent, 
Jack  Shaw,  because  he  had  written  a  letter 
on  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  FBI 
to  a  professor  at  John  Jay  College  In  New 
York. 

The  letter,  which  was  never  sent,  wtis 
reconstructed  from  torn  pieces  in  a  waste- 
basket  in  the  FBI's  New  York  field  office. 
Shaw  resigned  under  pressure  after  Hoover 
assigned  him  to  Butte,  Mont.,  for  exhibiting 
■'atrocious  judgment." 

Shaw,  who  said  he  couldn't  accept  a  trans- 
fer because  his  wife  was  seriously  111,  later 
said  he  couldn't  get  another  Job  because  his 
resignation  was  accepted  "with  prejudice." 
Mrs.  Shaw  has  since  died. 

Shaw  has  filed  a  civil  suit  against  Hoover 
and  other  top  government  officials. 

The  Shaw  incident  was  grabbed  by 

as  Indicative  of  Hoover's  leadership.  It  also 
disclosed  further  dissension  within  FBI 
ranks.  Ten  FBI  agents  wrote  the  South  Da- 
kota Democrat  that  Hoover  was  "stifling" 
Initiative  and  promoting  personal  publicity. 

As called  for  a  congressional  In- 
vestigation of  the  bureau,  the  FBI  helped 
keep  the  issue  alive  by  sending  the  senator 
a  letter,  signed   by   21    senior   FBI   officials, 

calling an  Irresponsible,  reprehensible 

opportunist. 

In  the  midst  of  this  controversy,  it  was 
disclosed  that  Hoover  has  been  provided  with 
a  bulletproof  car  annually  since  1937.  Five  or 
six  of  these  vehicles  reportedly  are  on-call 
for  Hoover's  use  in  Washington,  New  York, 
Los  Angeles  and  Miami. 

According  to  Rep. ,  chairman  of  the 

House  Appropriations  subcommittee  that 
covers  the  FBI,  the  disclosure  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  vehicles  has  generated  more 
mall  to  him  than  any  other  issue. 

said  he  is  not  critical  of  providing 

these  cars,  the  last  of  which  cost  the  gov- 
ernment (27,665.  said  that  President 

Johnson  used  these  FBI  vehicles  occasionally 
when  he  was  in  cities  where  they  are  located. 

With  the  Berrigan  case  and  Shaw  incident 
still  smoldering,  a  powerful  bomb  exploded 
on  the  ground  fioor  of  the  Capitol  during 
the  early-morning  hours  of  March  1.  The  ex- 
plosion followed  by  33  minutes  a  telephone 
call  to  the  Capitol  saying  a  bomb  had  been 
placed  there  in  "protest  of  the  Nixon  involve- 
ment in  Laos." 

The  FBI  mobilized  its  maximum  resources 
to  deal  with  a  case  that  was  characterized 
by  President  Nixon  as  a  symbolic  attack  on 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic. 

Thirty-six  days  after  the  bombing,  there 
have  been  no  arrests.  During  recent  testimony 
on  Capitol  Hill,  Hoover  reported  that  progress 
was  being  made,  but  he  did  not  give  specifics. 

The  most  far-reaching  and  perhaps  most 
embarrassbig  Incident  occurred  March  8 
when  the  FBI's  Media,  Pa.,  resident  agents' 
office  was  burglarized   and   its  files   stolen. 

The  extent  of  the  theft — more  than  1,000 
documents — was  not  disclosed  until  a  packet 

of  14  documents  was  sent  to and  three 

newspap>ers. 

What  was  made  public,  according  to  the 
Justice  Department,  were  selected  files  that 
were  designed  to  create  an  Impression  that 
the  FBI  is  trampling  on  civil  liberties. 

Included  among  the  14  documents,  how- 
ever, is  some  all-encompassing  material  like 
a  Nov.  4  Hoover  memo  that  ordered  "an  in- 
crease in  both  quality  and  quantity  of  in- 
telligence information  on  black  student 
unions  and  similar  groups  which  are  targets 


for  Influence  and  control  by  violence-prone 
Black  Panther  Party  and  other  extremists. 
Advance  Information  on  disorders  and  vio- 
lence is  of  prime  lmp>ortance.  We  must  target 
Informants  and  sources  to  develop  informa- 
tion regarding  these  groups  on  a  continuing 
basis '. . ." 

Justice  Department  officials  contend  their  ^ 
examination  of  the  reconstructed  stolen  files 
■^^ow  the  FBI  used  great  restraint  in  its  in- 
tfcUlgence  activities  and  they  point  out  that 
th^  stolen  files,  containing  everything  from 
ravl' intelligence  to  rumors,  was  never  In- 
tencfed  to  be  used  by  anybody  except  the 
FBI.' 

One  source  pointed  to  a  document  that  ap- 
peared to  be  a  jxjllcy  change  permitting  the 
FBI  to  recruit  informers  from  the  age  group 
18  to  21.  He  said  the  directive  bears  directly 
on  public  criticism  that  the  FBI  has  not  been 
successful  in  solving  campus-type  crimes, 
such  as  bombings  and  arson  usually  directed 
at  ROTC  facilities. 

"You  can't  catch  an  18-year-old  bomber 
by  using  a  25-year-old  informer,"  he  said. 
Although  he  would  not  pinpoint  the  date,  he 
said  the  order  to  use  younger  informers  was 
issued  after  Mitchell  took  office. 

"What  I  am  telling  you  Is  that  the  FBI 
didn't  tap  this  age  group  before.  If  that  isn't 
restraint,  I  don't  know  what  is." 

Hoover  himself  has  said  publicly  that 
there  are  no  FBI  agents  on  the  nation's 
campuses  despite  widespread  belief  to  the 
contrary. 

Whatever  the  contents  of  the  stolen  docu- 
ments, the  thieves  can  choose  when,  where 
and  how  many  more  of  the  documents  they 
virlsh  to  make  public. 

Justice  Department  sources  who  believe 
but  cannot  prove  a  connection  between  the 
Berrigan  case,  the  Capitol  bombing  and  the 
document  thefts,  have  many  theories  on  how 
the  documents  could  be  used.  But  a  com- 
mon thread  is  a  goal  to  undermine  and  erode 
the  FBI 

"That  is  why  I  would  not  say  that  at  some 
future  date  Mr.  Hoover  might  indeed  oe  re- 
placed," one  source  said.  "If  the  President  is 
faced  with  a  choice  of  saving  the  FBI  or  Mr. 
Hoover,  I'm  certain  he  will  save  the  Bureau." 
Rep.  ,  a  member  of  Rooney's  ap- 
propriations subcommittee,  said  the  docu- 
ments theft  is  a  "deliberate  act  rff  anarchists 
trying  to  make  the  system  break  down." 
In    his   own    dealings    with    the   FBI    and 

Hoover,    says    the    "outfit    is    more 

vigorous  and  sharper  than  ever  before." 

Chairman  Rooney,  68,  a  longtime  admirer 
of  the  FBI,  says  he  views  the  Bureau  realisti- 
cally and  admits  they  make  mistakes.  "But 
they're  entitled  to  a  few  boners  once  in  a 
while." 

Asked   about   increasing   criticism   of   the 

Bureau     and    's    attack    on    Hoover, 

Rooney  dismissed  on  grounds  that  "he's  a 
lightweight.'" 

As  for  ,  who  recently  said  Hoover 

should  retire  and  indicated  he  was  respon- 
sible for  a  "clut  of  jjersonalityr"  Rooney  said 
he  neafty  wrote  the  Maine  Democrat  a  letter 
when  he  heard  of  his  stand  on  Hoover. 

What   he  was   going  to   write   to  , 

Rooney  said,  was  "I  will  not  support  you  for 
anything." 

IFrom   the  Washington   Post,  Apr.   5,    1971) 

Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak — Nixon 

Dilemma  Over  Hoover 

The  prospect  of  serious  embarrassment  for 
the  government  in  the  Berrigan  conspiracy 
trial  has  underlined  a  grim  dUetnma  facing 
President  Nixon:  He  deeply  wants  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  to  quit  as  director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  but  can  try  easing  him 
out  only  at  great  political  risk. 

The  love  affair  between  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration and  Hoover  had  cooled  even  before  he 
bungled  the  Berrigan  case.  Key  officials  at  the 
White  House  and  Justice  Department  have 


long  felt  that  Hoover,  in  his  47th  year  run- 
ning the  FBI,  ought  now  to  step  aside  for  his 
own  sake  and  the  bureau's.  But  these  senti- 
ments have  now  spread  to  two  men  who  were 
once  Hoover's  undevlating  admirers:  Attor- 
ney General  John  Mitchell  and  President 
Nixon. 

But  how  to  ease  him  out?  Hoover  has  no 
Intention  of  resigning.  Any  private  White 
House  suggestion  that  he  do  so  likely  would 
trigger  a  public  blast  from  Hoover,  stirring 
the  director's  legion  of  supporters  and  shak- 
ing Mr.  Nixon's  tenuous  conservative  con- 
stituency. Besides,  aulministration  official  fear 
any  official  criticism  of  Hoover  would  play 
Into  the  hands  of  the  far  left's  campaign  to 
discredit  law  enforcement. 

Actually,  at  age  76.  Hoover  is  in  excellent 
health  and  as  mentally  alert  as  ever.  But 
Nlxon  administration  officials  confide  that  he 
shows  inability  to  cope  with  a  new  set  of 
problems  and  thereby  undermines  his  own 
place  In  history. 

More  Important  than  Hoover's  historical 
status  is  the  FBI's  present  position.  What 
worries  high  officials  is  Hoover  playing  the 
unwitting  handmaiden  to  the  accelerating 
leftist  drive  to  discredit  the  FBI  with  the 
public.  If  so  discredited,  the  bureau's  ability 
to  fulfill  its  role  against  violent  revolution- 
aries of  both  the  left  and  right  will  be  sev- 
erely Impaired. 

All  these  factors  Intersect  In  the  Berrigan 
case.  By  prematurely  disclosing  information 
to  Congress.  Hoover  may  have  fatally  under- 
mined the  case  against  the  Rev.  Philip  P. 
Berrigan  five  other  radicals  Indicted  on 
charges  of  conspiring  to  kidnap  presidential 
adviser  Henry  Kissinger  and  blow  up  the 
heating  systems  of  federal  buildings  here. 
That  disclosure,  four  months  ahead  cf  actual 
arraignment,  squeezed  Mitchell  into  ordering 
prosecution  on  shaky  evidence. 

Indeed.  FBI  agents  are  still  frantically 
seeking  additional  evidence.  The  dismal 
truth:  High  officials  privately  admit  that  the 
case,  if  brought  to  trial  today,  probably 
would  result  in  an  acquittal — with  calami- 
tous results. 

Even  now,  liberal  Journalists  have  helped 
ajjotheosize  into  heroic  martyrs  the  Berrigan 
clique,  whose  squalid  life  style  and  far-out 
> politics  will  be  demonstrated  by  physical  evi- 
dence brought  to  court.  Should  they  be  ac- 
quitted, their  deification  will  be  complete 
while  the  government  will  be  humiliated. 
This  sorry  state  might  well  have  been  avoided 
save  for  Hoover's  interference. 

The  Berrigan  Case  coincides  with  Hoover's 
vendetta  forcing  the  resignation  "with  prej- 
udice" of  agent  John  Shaw,  threatening  an 
adverse  court  decision  against  the  FBI. 
Friends  of  the  FBI  in  Congress  have  been 
shocked  by  the  intemperate  language  in  let- 
ters to by  Hoover's  lieutenants.  Pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  bureaus  ability  to  keep 
its  own  house  secure  has  been  shaken  by 
the  theft  of  secret  documents  from  the  FBI 
office  in  Media,  Pennsylvania. 

A  change  at  the  FBI  now,  high  officials  be- 
lieve, would  cut  off  the  far  left's  campaign  of 
vilification.  Mr.  Nixon  would  not  name  one 
of  Hoover's  FBI  lieutenants  but  would  go 
outside  for  a  prestigious  figure,  preferably 
with  some  political  know-how. 

There  is  one  other  compelling  reason  for 
Immediate  change.  Some  high  Justice  De- 
partment officials  worry  what  kind  of  FBI  di- 
rector would  be  named  by  a  Democratic 
president  should  Mr.  Nixon  lose  for  reelec- 
tion (with  all  serious  Democratic  candidates 
favoring  Hoover's  ouster ) .  A  new  director 
named  now  by  Mr.  Nixon  could  entrench 
himself  to  survive  the  1972  election  returns. 
But  there  seems  no  way  Mr.  Nlxon  can  find 
a  symbolic  gold  watch  to  soften  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  retirement.  To  ease  him  out.  Mr. 
Nlxon  would  risk  unpleasant  consequences 
that  only  a  President  with  Immense  pKJlitical 
courage  would  willingly  bring  upon  himself. 
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ABORTION  ON  MILITARY  BASEf 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  tor- 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fBom 
Maryland  *Mr.  Hoc  an)  is  recognized  ]f  or 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  elaJted 
to  learn  this  past  weekend  that  President 
Nixon  has  overturned  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment regulation  issued  last  year  libeifal- 
Izing  abortion  rules  in  military  hospltiils 

On  February  17  of  this  year  I  wro 
the  President  expressing  my  shock 
distress  at  this  Defense  Department 
Ing.  I  urged  the  President  to  repeal 
policy  and  prohibit  abortions  from  \>e 
ing  committed  at  military  hospltfils 
Abortion  in  military  hospitals  is  in 
rect  conflict  with  the  laws  ta  an  o 
whelming  number  of  States  which  t{ 
bid  abortion. 

I  applaud  President  Nixon  for  revefrs 
Ing  this  regiilation  and  directing  that  (he 
policy  on  abortions  in  American  military 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  be  madq  to 
correspond  with  the  laws  of  the  Stajtes 
where  those  bases  are  located. 

I  am  even  more  gratified,  howe^ter 
with  the  President's  strong  public  staind 
against  liberalized  abortion.  In  his  state- 
ment issued  this  weekend  from  the 
Clemente  White  House,  the  President 
said  that  he  considers  abortion  "an  un- 
acceptable form"  of  population  control 
and  that  unrestricted  abortion  polloies 
cannot  square  with  his  personal  belief;  in 
the  sanctity  of  human  life. 

As  a  staimch  opponent  of  liberaliied 
abortion  policies  myself,  I  couldn't^be 
more  pleased  or  proud  that  the  President 
has  made  this  public  commitment  ]in 
support  of  the  humanity  of  the  imbdm 
child.  As  the  leader  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  highest  elected  official  in  qur 
country.  President  Nixon  has  symbolical- 
ly proclaimed  that  Americans  will  statid 
up  for  the  right  to  life  of  any  himifin 
being. 

But  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  poitt 
that  so  many  Americans  miss — partldu- 
larly  the  staunch  abortion  advocates 
who  do  not  realize  that  the  imbom  fetws 
is  a  human  being.  Inasmuch  as  an  uii- 
bom  infant  feels,  turns,  kicks,  somer- 
saults, swallows,  swims,  makes  a  fist  a|id 
may  even  suck  his  thumb,  can  he  be  ai^- 
thing  but  a  human  being? 

And  knowing  this,  can  any  American 
really  believe  that  It  can  be  right — thftt 
it  can  be  legal — to  end  one  human  life 
for  the  personal  convenience  of  anoth»er 
himian  being? 

I  think  not.  And  I  am  convinced  thjat 
if  this  message — the  message  of  me 
fundamental  humanity  of  the  imborn 
fetus — is  more  widely  disseminated,  mqst 
Americans  will  agree  that  abortion  (is 
akin  to  murder. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  this 
message  was  carried  to  our  State  leg^- 
lators  by  thousands  of  dedicated  Mary- 
landers  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  a 
liberalized  "abortion  on  demtmd"  bill  by 
a  vote  of  77  to  59.  ' 

It  Is  my  sincere  prayer  that  the  Pre^- 
dent's  public  acknowledgment  of  lus 
personal  views  on  this  matter  will  goja 
long  way  toward  convincing  misguided 
and  misinformed  citizens  that  "abortion 
on  demand"  Is  not  the  way  to  solve  uils 
Nation's  social  or  economic  problems. 


PANAMA  CANAL  BASIC  ISSUES: 
SOVEREIGNTY  AND  MODERNIZA- 
TION 

The  SPELAKKR.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvsmia  (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
grave  questions  now  facing  the  United 
States  one  of  the  most  vital,  which  af- 
fects the  security  of  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere,  is  the  interoceanlc  canal 
problem.  This  issue,  which  has  been  be- 
fore the  Congress  repeatedly  since  1945, 
wsis  rendered  acute  by  the  submission  on 
December  1,  1970,  of  the  report  of  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Study 
Commission  under  Public  Law  88-609, 
which  was  headed  by  Robert  B.  Ander- 
son. 

This  report  recommends  construc- 
tion of  a  new  canal  of  so-called  sea  level 
design  entirely  in  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama about  10  miles  west  of  the  existing 
canal  at  an  initially  estimated  cost  of 
$2,880,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
the  right-of-way  and  the  inevitable  In- 
demnity to  Panama.  It  would  have  two 
tidal  gates  25  miles  apart,  one  of  them 
1 1  miles  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  other 
15  miles  from  the  Pacific.  The  purpose 
of  the  proposed  sea  level  canal  Is  to  ob- 
tain better  treaty  relationships  with 
Panama  and  some  of  its  leading  advo- 
cates admit  that  it  is  not  economically 
justified  and  may  never  be  constructed. 
Moreover,  the  proposal  is  being  vigorous- 
ly challenged  from  many  angles  by  com- 
petent independent  experts. 

The  two  questions  now  being  frequent- 
ly asked  in  the  Congress  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  Nation  are: 

First,  what  is  the  present  status  of  the 
canal  situation? 

Second,  what  should  be  done  in  the 
way  of  increased  transit  facilities? 

Before  answering  these  two  queries 
some  elemental  historical  facts  must  be 
imderstood  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  wise 
conclusions. 

The  first  and  most  basic  of  these  Is 
that  the  United  States,  imder  the  treaty 
of  November  18,  1903.  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama  negotiated  pursuant  to  act 
of  Congress,  acquired  exclusive  sovereign 
rights,  power,  and  authority  over  the 
Canal  Zone  in  perpetuity  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation, and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  Panama  within  the  zone 
of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power,  or 
authority.  In  addition  to  such  sover- 
eignty, the  United  States  obtained  clear 
title  to  all  privately  owned  land  and 
property  in  the  zone.  In  every  sense,  this 
strategic  area  is  constitutionally  acquired 
domain  of  the  United  States.  The  total 
net  investment  of  our  coimtry  In  the 
Panama  Canal  enterprise,  including  Its 
police  pro1«ction  and  military  defense, 
from  1904  through  Jime  30,  1968,  was 
more  than  $5,000,000,000,  all  paid  for  by 
the  American  taxpayer. 

In  1939.  primarily  as  a  defense  meas- 
ure, the  Congress,  without  adequate  In- 
vestigation, authorized  the  construction 
of  an  additional  set  of  larger  locks  at  a 
cost  of  $277,000,000,  known  as  the  third 
locks  project.  Work  on  this  proposal  was 


suspended  in  May  1942  because  of  more 
urgent  war  needs.  The  total  amount  ex- 
pended on  it  xmder  Congressional  ap- 
propriations was  more  than  $76,000,000, 
mostly  on  lock  site  excavations  at  Oatuii 
and  Miraflores.  No  excavation  was  start- 
ed at  Pedro  Miguel. 

Though  that  suspension  seemed  re- 
grettable at  the  time,  it  was  fortunate 
because  it  afforded  Panama  Canal  oflB- 
cials  am  opportunity  to  make  more  ma- 
ture and  fundamental  planning  studies 
derived  from  operational  experience  that 
aimed  to  secure  the  best  canal  for  the 
transit  of  vessels.  These  studies  resulted 
in  the  development  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Terminal  Lake — third  locks  plan, 
which  attracted  wide  attention  as  a' 
fundamental  contribution. 

This  carefully  reasoned  solution  pro- 
vided for  the  removal  of  the  Pedro  Miguel 
locks,  the  consolidation  of  all  Pacific 
Locks  south  of  Miraflores,  raising  the 
summit  level  of  Gatun  Lake  from  87 
feet  to  92  feet,  the  enlargement  of  Gall- 
lard  Cut,  and  the  creation  of  a  summit 
lake  in  the  Pacific  sector  of  the  canal  to 
serve  as  a  traffic  reservoir. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
stress  that  any  major  plan  for  the 
Panama  Canal  that  does  not  eliminate 
the  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel  is  without 
intrinsic  merit  and  should  be  summarily 
dismissed  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 
On  August  15,  1970,  an  important  part 
of  the  above-enumerated  program,  con- 
sisting of  the  enlargement  of  Gaillard 
Cut  and  other  channel  improvements, 
was  completed  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
$95  million.  Added  to  the  amount  ex- 
pended on  the  suspended  third  locks  the 
total  Is  more  than  $171  million  already 
expended  toward  the  major  moderniza- 
tion of  the  existing  Panama  Canal. 
Moreover,  this  construction  was  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  in  accordance  with 
current  treaty  provisions  and  its  comple- 
tion does  not  require  the  negotiation  of 
a  new  treaty  with  Panama.  The  last  fact 
is  a  paramount  consideration  that  ought 
to  be  controlling. 

The  terminal  like  solution  won  the 
support  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy— 
Knox — and  the  President — F.  D.  Roose- 
velt— who  approved  it  as  a  postwar  proj- 
ect. It  was  recommended  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Panama  Canal — Edgerton — to  the 
Secretary  of  War — Stlmson — for  com- 
prehensive investigation  and  later  ap- 
proved in  principle  by  a  succeeding  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Panama  Canal — Mehaffey — 
as  the  preferred  plan  for  modernizing 
the  existing  canal  in  testimony  on  No- 
vember 15,  1945,  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

As  was  foreseen  during  World  War 
n,  the  development  of  the  Terminal 
Lake — third  locks  proposal  served  to 
stimulate  the  resurrection  of  the  corpse 
of  the  old  sea-level  canal  idea,  long  ago 
aptly  described  by  former  Gov.  Jay  J. 
Morrow  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  a 
"hardy  perennial"  for  which  there  would 
always  be  someone  to  advocate  it  re- 
gardless of  how  often  the  impossibility 
of  realizing  any  such  scheme  within  rea- 
sonable limits  of  cost  and  time  may  be 
demonstrated. 
The  history  of  the  advocacy  of  the 
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old  sea-level  dream,  known  as  "battles 
of  the  levels,"  shows  that  It  is  rooted  in 
fears  of  the  alleged  greater  viilnerablllty 
of  the  lake-lock  type  than  the  sea-level 
design  and  it  is  not  remotely  related  to 
the  needs  of  navigation. 

In  1905-06  it  wsis  the  alleged  danger 
from  naval  gunfire  used  by  sea  level 
advocates  who  were  overcome  by  the 
knowledge  and  vision  of  Chief  Engineer 
John  P.  Stevens  and  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

In  1939  It  was  the  alleged  danger  of 
enemy  bombing  which  led  to  the  defec- 
tively developed  third  locks  project  and 
its  failure. 

In  1945  it  was  a  hysterical  fear  of  the 
atomic  bomb  that  resulted  in  the  abor- 
tive 1946-48  canal  Investigation  under 
Public  Law  280,  79th  Congress,  the  re- 
port of  which  recommended  only  a  sea 
level  canal  on  the  basis  of  Its  alleged 
greater  security.  This  recommendation 
failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  Pres- 
ident Tnmian  because  of  the  exposure  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  of  the  se- 
curity and  national  defense  fallacies  in 
the  arguments  for  It. 

In  1964  it  was  the  danger  of  sabotage 
from  two  sticks  of  dynamite  that  led  to 
the  rec«3t  inquiry. 

In  1970  it  was  the  danger  of  guerrilla 
warfare. 

Now,  in  1971,  It  Is  the  danger  of  earth- 
quakes, despite  the  fact  that  the  recent 
quake  at  Panama  caused  no  damage  to 
canal  structures — locks,  dams,  or  spill- 
ways. 

Prom  this  tabulation  It  is  clear  that 
the  bugbears  of  justification  are  changed 
when  earlier  arguments  prove  ineffec- 
tive. 

The  defense  needs  for  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal are  for  the  existing  canal  and  not  for 
some  hypothetical  and  extravagant  sea 
level  undertaking,  which,  as  previously 
stated,  some  of  its  leading  advocates 
have  publicly  admitted  may  never  be 
built.  Moreover,  the  defense  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  like  that  of  the  major  air  and 
sea  ports,  and  transportation  systems  of 
the  United  States,  depends  not  upon 
passive  measures  that  may  be  embodied 
in  features  of  design  but  upon  the  com- 
bined military  and  naval  might  of  the 
United  States. 

The  only  safe  criteria  in  the  plarmlng 
of  any  future  Panama  Canal  is  what  Is 
best  for  the  transit  of  vessels.  When  the 
problem  is  evaluated  from  all  significant 
angles  that  plan  Is  the  Terminal  Lake- 
third  locks  proposal,  which  was  devel- 
oped as  the  result  of  World  War  n  ex- 
perience. 

As  all  close  observers  of  the  subject 
know,  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  under 
Juridical  and  subversive  attack  for  many 
years,  and  it  still  Is.  In  line  with  Soviet 
objectives  since  1917,  these  attacks  aim 
to  wrest  control  of  the  canal  from  the 
United  States.  As  I  have  often  stated  on 
previous  occasions,  the  transcendent  is- 
sue on  the  Isthmtis  Is  not  Panamanian 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal  versus  U.S. 
control  but  U.S.  sovereignty  versus  Soviet 
domination  of  this  strategic  Unk. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Issue  that 
the  Congress  must  face  quickly  and 
lorthrightly,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
Identlcai  resolutions  on  Panama  Canal 


sovereignty  now  pending  in  the  House. 
The  1959  takeover  of  Cuba  and  the  recent 
takeover  of  Chile  emphasize  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  sovereignty  angle  for  the 
security  of  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  the  reccanmen- 
dation  for  a  sea  level  canal  In  the  Ander- 
son report  hinges  upon  the  surrender  by 
the  United  States  of  its  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama.  In  view  of 
the  fate  of  Cuba  and  Chile  and  what  is 
in  process  in  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, any  such  recwnmendation  is,  to 
say  the  least,  incomprehensible  and  un- 
thinkable. My  extenisive  correspondence 
clearly  indicates  that  no  President  or  ad- 
ministration that  permits  the  surrender 
of  the  Canal  Zone  or  Panama  Canal  can 
be  reelected. 

As  to  the  present  status  of  the  canal 
situation,  the  facts  are  brief: 

First.  The  report  of  the  Anderson  panel 
was  submitted  to  the  President  on  De- 
cember 1,  1970,  but  he  has  not  yet  acted. 

Second.  Before  the  report  Is  acted 
upon,  it  will  probably  be  reviewed  by  the 
National  Security  Council. 

Third.  On  March  4, 1971,  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  there  was  conducted 
an  extensive  s3rmposium  by  recognized 
scientists  about  the  effects  of  a  sea  level 
project  on  Isthmian  biota — ^faiina  and 
fiora.  TTieir  views  were  overwhelmingly 
in  opposition  to  any  sea  level  proposal. 

Fourth.  Identical  resolutions  are  now 
pending  in  the  House  that  aim  to  clarify 
and  make  definite  UJ3.  sovereign  rights, 
power,  and  authority  at  Panama — House 
Resolution  154. 

Fifth.  Identical  bills  for  the  major 
modernization  of  the  Panama  Canal  are 
now  pending  in  both  House  and  Senate — 
H.R.  712  and  8.  734. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  devoted 
many  years  to  the  serious  study  of  Inter- 
oceanlc canal  problems,  I  would  urge  the 
prompt  consideration  of  the  pending 
canal  resolutions  and  bills  so  that  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  can 
know  what  the  Congress,  especially  the 
House  that  controls  apprt^rlations,  con- 
siders in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  at  large,  including 
Panama  itself. 

The  texts  of  the  resolution  and  bill  In- 
troduced by  me  follow  as  parts  of  my 
remarks : 

H.  Res.  164 

Wbereas  it  Is  the  policy  of  tbe  Houm  of 
Representatives  and  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  the  UiUted  States  that  the  United  States 
maintain  its  Indispensable  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Caofd  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal:  and 

Wliereas  under  the  Hay-Pauncef  ote  Treaty 
of  1901  between  the  United  States  and  Oreat 
Britain,  the  United  States  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Convention  of  OonstanUnople 
of  1888  as  the  rules  for  the  operation,  reg- 
ulation, and  management  of  said  canal;  and 

To  expn-eas  the  sense  oif  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  United  States  maintain 
Its  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Panama  Canal  Zome. 

Whereas  by  the  terms  of  tbe  Hay-Bimau- 
Vartlla  Treaty  o*  1903  between  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States,  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  granted  full  sovereign 
rights,  pofwer  and  authority  In  perpettilty  to 
the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone  foe 
the    construction,    maintenance,    (^>eratlon. 


sanitation  and  protection  of*  the  Panama 
Canal  and  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  the  Republic  at  Panama  of  any 
such  sovereign  rights,  power  or  authority: 
and 

Whereas  imder  the  ThtMnson-Urrutla 
Treaty  of  April  6,  1914,  proclaimed  March 
30,  1922,  between  Republic  of  Colombia  and 
the  United  States,  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia recognized  that  the  title  to  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Panama  Railroad  Is  vested  "en- 
tirely and  absolutely"  in  the  United  Stotee 
and  the  United  States  granted  Important 
rights  In  the  use  of  the  Panama  Oanal  and 
Railroad  to  Colombia;  and 

Whereas  from  1904  throx^h  June  30,  1968. 
the  United  States  has  made  an  aggregate  net 
Investment  In  said  canal,  including  defense 
or  over  »6,000,000,000;  and 

Whereas  said  Investment  at  any  part 
thereof  coxxld  never  bo  recovered  In  the  event 
of  Panamanian  seizure,  United  States  aban- 
donment of  the  canal  enterprise,  or  under 
any  other  drcumstanoee;  and 

Whereas  under  article  IV,  eectlon  3,  clause 
2  of  the  United  States  Ooiistltutton,  the 
power  to  dlspoee  of  territory  or  other  pr(^>- 
erty  of  the  United  States  U  speciacaUy  vested 
In  the  Congreae;  and 

Whereas  70  per  centum  of  Panama  Canal 
traffic  either  originates  or  terminates  In 
United  States  ports;  and 

Whereas  said  canal  Is  of  vital  strategic  Im- 
portance and  Imperative  to  the  hemispheric 
defense  and  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  of  Panama  Itself;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  preceding  administra- 
tion, the  United  States  conducted  negotia- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  Panama  which  re- 
sulted in  proposed  treaties  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  Umtod  States  would  relinquish 
Its  control  over  the  CaiuJ  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  with  the  gift  of  both  to  Panama;  and 

Whereas  the  present  revolutionary  Ctov- 
emment  of  Panama  seelEs  to  renew  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  looking  toward 
a  similar  treaty  or  treaties;  and 

Whereas  the  December  1,  1970,  report  by 
the  Atlantlc-Piaclflc  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission  revives  the  entire  canal  situa- 
tion. Including  surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone 
to  Panama  and  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  an  International  organization  not 
subject  to  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas  the  recommendations  of  said 
Commission  would  place  the  United  States 
In  a  position  of  heavy  responsibility  without 
requisite  authority  and  Invite  a  takeover  by 
Soviet  power  of  the  Isthmus  as  occurred  in 
Cuba,  other  Latin  American  countries,  and 
at  the  Suez  Canal :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Hcmae  of  Repreaentativet, 
That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  maintain  and  protect  Its  sov- 
ereign rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  said  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal  and  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  In  no  way  forfeit, 
cede,  negotiate,  or  transfer  any  of  these  sov- 
ereign rights.  Jurisdiction,  territory  or  prop- 
erty to  any  other  sovereign  nation  or  to  any 
International  organization,  which  rl^ts, 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  are  Indispens- 
ably necessary  for  the  protection  and  security 
of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  Including 
the  canal  and  Panama. 

HJt  712 

A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Increase  of  capacity 
and  the  Improvement  of  operations  of  the 
Panama  oanal,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativei    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Panama  Canal  Modern- 
ization Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  GovemOT  of  the  Oanal  Zone, 
tmder  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pros- 
ecute the   work  neceesary  to  increcMe  the 
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capacity  and  Improve  the 
Panama   Canal   through    the 
the  Third  Locks  project  set  forth 
port  of  the  Governor  of  the 
dated   February  24,   1939    (House 
Numbered  210.  Seventy-sixth 
authorized  to  be  undertaken  by 
August  11.  1939  (53  Stat.  1409 
bered  391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress] 
able  lock  dimensions  ot  not  less 
hundred  and  forty  feet  by  not  less 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  by  not 
forty-flve  feet,  and  including  the 
elimination  of  the  Pedro  Miguel 
consolidation  of  all  Pacific  locks 
flores  in  new  lock  struct\ire«  to 
with  the  locks  capacity  at  Getun 
summit  water  level  to  its  optimum 
approximately  nlr.ety-two  feet,  and 
'summit-level  lake  anchorage  at 
end  of  the  canal,  together  with  su 
tenant  structures,  works,  and 
enlargements    or    Improvements   ol 
channels,  structures,  works,  and 
naay  be  deemed  necessary,  at  an 
total  cost  not  to  exceed  $850,000 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
this  purpose. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  second 
and    the    second    paragraph    of 
August  11.  1939  (53  Stat.  1409: 
bered  391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress) 
ply  with  resp>ect  to  the  work  au 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  As 
Act.   the   terms   "Governor  of   the 
Canal",   "Secretary  of   War",   and 
Railroad  Company"  shall  be  held 
sldered  to  refer  to  the  "Governor  of 
Zone",  "Secretary  of  the  Army' 
ama  Canal   Company",  reepectlvely 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

<  c »  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  ol 
the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  mar 
e-'.erclse   his   authority    as   Presides  t 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  may 
services  and  facilities  of  that  com 

Sec.  3.   (a)   There  is  hereby 
board,  to  be  known  as  the 
Advisory  and  Inspection  Board" 
referred  to  as  the  "Board"). 

(b)  The  Bo€U-d  shall  be  composejd 
members    who    are    citizens    of    this 
States   of   America.    Members   of 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presideni 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  thf 
as  follows: 

(1)  one  member  from  private  Ufd 
enced  and  skilled  in  private 
eluding  engineering) : 

(2)  two  members  from  private  llfi! 
enced  and  skilled  in  the  science  of 
Ing: 

(3)  one  member  who  is  a  comifcl 
officer   of    the    Corps    of    Engineers 
States  Army  (retired);  and 

(4)  one  member  who  is   a  comiti 
officer  of  the  line.  United  States 
tired). 

(c)  The    President     Shall 
Chairman  of  the  Board  one  of  the 
experienced    and   skilled    in   the 
engineering. 

(d)  The  President  shall  fill  each  v 
the  Board  in  the  same  manner  as  tb< 
appointment. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist 
date  designated  by  the  President  as 
on  which  Its  work  tinder  this  Act 
pleted. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
paid  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided 
n  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code.  The 
bers  of  the  Board  appointed  from 
shall  be  paid  basic  pay  at  a  per  an])u 
which  is  $500  less  than  the  rate  of 
of  the  Chairman.  The  members  of 
who  are  retired  officers  of  the  United 
Army  and  the  United  States  Navy 
be  paid  at  a  rate  of  basic  pay  whi^b 
added  to  his  pay  as  a  retired  office: 
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tabllsh  his  total  rate  of  pay  from  the  United 
States  at  a  per  annum  rate  which  is  $500 
less  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  of  the  Chair- 
man. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  a  Secretary  and  such  other 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carr>'  out  its 
functions  and  activities  and  shall  fix  their 
rates  of  basic  pay  in  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of 
such  title,  relating  to  classlflcation  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates.  The  Secretary  and 
other  personnel  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authcrl^ed  and 
directed  to  study  and  re'-lew  all  plans  and 
designs  for  the  Third  Locks  project  referred 
to  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Act,  to  make  on- 
the-slte  studies  ard  inspections  of  the  Third 
Locks  project,  and  to  obtain  current  informa- 
tion on  all  phases  of  planning  and  construc- 
tion with  respect  to  such  project.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  furnish  and 
make  available  to  the  Board  at  all  times  cur- 
rent Information  with  respect  to  such  plans, 
designs,  and  construction.  No  construction 
work  shall  be  commenced  at  any  stage  of  the 
Third  Locks  project  unless  the  plans  and 
designs  for  such  work,  and  all  changes  and 
modifications  of  such  plans  and  designs,  have 
been  submitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to.  and  have  had  the  prior  approval  of. 
the  Board.  The  Board  shall  report  promptly 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  the  results 
cf  its  studies  and  reviews  of  all  plans  and  de- 
signs, including  changes  and  modifications 
thereof,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Board  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
together  with  its  approval  or  disapproval 
thereof,  or  its  recommendations  for  changes 
or  modifications  thereof,  and  its  reasons 
therefor. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
covering  Its  ewitlvltles  and  functions  under 
this  Act  and  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
Third  Locks  project  and  may  submit,  in  its 
discretion,  interim  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  these 
matters. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
studies,  reviews,  inquiries,  and  investigations 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  In  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act,  the  Board  is  authorized  to  utilize  any 
official  reports,  documents,  data,  and  papers 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  its  officials;  and  the  Board  is 
given  power  to  designate  and  authorize  any 
member,  or  other  personnel,  of  the  Board,  to 
adnUnister  oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena 
witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  information 
and  data,  and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  papers,  or  other  documents  and  records 
which  the  Board  may  deem  revelant  or  mate- 
rial to  the  performance  of  the  functions  and 
activities  cf  the  Board.  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses,  and  the  production  of  documen- 
tary evidence,  may  be  required  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States,  or  any  territory, 
or  any  other  area  under  the  control  or  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  Including  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
activities  under  this  Act,  the  Board  Is  author- 
ized to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  or  organizations  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $200 
per  diem. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the 
head  of  any  dep>artment,  agency,  or  establish- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  authorized  to  detail,  on 
a  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable  basis, 
for  such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, agency,  or  establishment  con- 
cerned, any  of  the  personnel  of  such  depart- 


ment, agency,  or  establishment  to  assist  the 
Board  in  c£irrying  out  Its  functions  and  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  in  the  same  manner  and  upoo 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices or  the  President  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  or  both,  shall  provide,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  for  the  Board  as  the  Board  may 
request. 

Sec.  10.  The  Board  may  make  expenditures 
f:r  irivel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  mem- 
bers and  personnel  cf  the  Board  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat  ot 
government  and  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for 
such  printing  and  binding  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  its 
funcUous  and  activities  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presentation 
of  Itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  or  by  such  other 
member  or  employee  of  the  Board  as  the 
Chairman  m-^y  designate. 

Sec  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  approoriated  to  the  Board  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  13.  Any  provision  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 11,  1939  (54  Stat.  1409;  Public  Num- 
bered 391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  or  of 
any  ether  statute,  inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  this  Act  is  superseded,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  to  the  extent  of  such 
incons'.stency. 


THE  NEED  FOR  REGULATING 
ADVISORY  COMMISSIONS 

<  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent speech  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  chid- 
ed  the  Nixon  administration  for  failing 
to  produce  a  coordinated  program  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  justice  and 
to  combat  the  social  causes  of  violence. 
Dr.  Elsenhower  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
having  presented  the — President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence — report  to  President  Nixon  in 
December  of  1969,  he  was  disappointed 
that  we  have  not  had  a  commitment  by 
either  the  executive  or  legislative  brancJ 
of  the  Government  to  produce  a  coordi- 
nated program  to  tackle  this  pressuring 
problem. 

Dr.  Elsenhower  appeared  at  a  panel  £t 
Brown  University  with  former  Gov.  Wil- 
liam W.  Scranton  who  chaired  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Campus  Unrest 
and  U.S.  Circuit  Court  Judge,  Otto  Ker- 
ner,  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.  A  princi- 
pal Issue  of  their  discussion  was  the  dis- 
illusionment experienced  by  panel  mem- 
bers upon  finding  that  there  were  seldon: 
any  specific  reeults  from  committee  rec- 
ommendations. 

I  was  happy  to  see  this  Interest  in  ad- 
visory commissions  because  the  Special 
Studies  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  which  I 
chaired  last  year,  was  responsible  for  the 
report  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  entitled  "The  Role  and  Effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tees," which  was  pubUshed  on  Decem- 
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ber  11,  1967.  On  the  question  of  utility, 
the  committee  reached  the  following 
conclusions: 

The  cost  of  many  of  these  commissions  is 
substantial.  By  creating  and  funding  com- 
mittees and  subsequently  ignoring  their  re- 
ports and  recommendations,  the  Executive 
Branch  wastes  very  considerable  public  funds. 
There  is  need  for  a  procedure  that  provides 
for  executive  branch  accountability  to  the 
public  and  the  Congress. 

The  work  product  of  a  committee  com- 
posed of  distinguished  and  knowledgeable 
individuals  appointed  by  the  President  to 
advise  him  is  presumed  to  have  value  and 
should  be  considered.  There  should  be  a  focal 
point  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
with  the  responsibility  and  function  of  evalu- 
ating committee  rep>orts  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Proper  utilization  of  advisory  groups 
and  their  work  product  can  be  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  the  Government.  The  executive 
branch,  to  be  adequately  accountable,  should 
disclose  after  an  appropriate  Interval  of  a 
year  the  actions  taken  as  a  result  of  the  pub- 
lic reports  of  interagency  and  advisory 
groups. 

To  Justify  the  use  of  committees.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  find  efficiency  and  economy  In 
committee  operation  and  management  but  It 
18  also  necessary  to  determine  how  well  its 
product  Is  considered  or  used. 

Further  in  this  point,  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  Report  stated: 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  report  stated  that  this  report 
essentially  mirrored  the  reports  that  had 
been  written  on  the  Chicago  riots  in  1919  and 
the  Harlem  riots  of  1935.  The  report  of  the 
1930  National  Commission  on  Law  Observ- 
ance and  Enforcement  differs  very  little  in  Its 
essential  conclusions  about  criminal  Justice 
from  those  of  the  1965  National  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice  or  those  of  1969  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence. The  Presidential  Commission  on  Cam- 
pus Unrest  of  1970  went  over  much  of  the 
ground  covered  by  the  "Elsenhower"  Com- 
mission which  after  two  sets  of  conferences 
with  university  presidents,  an  extensive  study 
of  the  strike  at  San  Francisco  State  College, 
other  campus  disorders  and  student  violence 
issued  an  "Interim  Statement  on  Campus 
Disorder"  on  June  9,  1969.  This  was  Incorpo- 
rated as  an  Integral  part  of  the  overall  "Eisen- 
hower" Commission  report  Issued  In  Decem- 
ber 1969. 

The  "Elsenhower"  Commission  made  its  re- 
port with  recommendations  to  the  President 
about  a  year  ago,  yet  there  has  been  no  public 
response  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  "Eisenhower"  Commission 
cost  the  Government  about  $1,661,000.  The 
"Scranton"  Commission  expenses  came  to 
about  $685,000.  The  Administration  has  made 
no  official  response  either  to  the  report  of  the 
"Scranton"  Commission  or  Its  recommenda- 
tions but  has  spoken  with  differing  imofflclal 
answers.  Past  administrations  have  acted 
similarly.  There  are  many  other  examples 
where  with  the  passage  of  time,  or  the  oc- 
currence of  a  new  but  similar  crisis  results 
In  another  committee  to  repeat  the  perform- 
ance. 

Many  other  examples  are  cited  by  the 
committee. 

Many  reports  of  advisory  committees 
and  their  recommendations  have  great 
Importance,  but  if  they  receive  no  con- 
sideration or  implementation,  they  have 
Uttle  or  no  value.  Accordingly,  a  proce- 
dure was  devised  by  the  committee  which 
would  insure  an  adequate  followup  on 
such  reports  and  help  to  Justify  the  use 
of  advisory  groups  and  their  cost. 
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It  was  meant  to  assure  that  funds 
would  not  be  wasted  but  used  as  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  as  possible.  Be- 
cause the  procedure  provides  accounta- 
bility to  the  public  and  the  Congress,  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  be- 
lieved that  it  would  insiore  discriminat- 
ing use  of  advisory  groups.  Therefore, 
the  committee  recommended: 

The  President  should  establish  responsi- 
bility with  the  Domestic  CotincU  for  evalu- 
ation and  follow-up  action.  If  appropriate, 
of  the  public  reports  made  to  the  President 
by  Interagency  or  advisory  groups,  not  re- 
lated to  national  security  matters. 

The  President  should  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress within  one  year  of  receipt  of  the  public 
report  of  an  advisory  group  made  to  the 
President,  his  views  on  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations,  and  state  either  .his  pro- 
posals and  actions  or  his  reasons  for  non- 
action. 

In  furtherance  of  this  goal,  I  have 
further  introduced  H.R.  4383,  cospon- 
sored  by  Messrs.  Gallagher,  Myers, 
MooRHEAD,  Rosenthal,  and  Mann. 

Section  6  of  this  bill  specifically  estab- 
lishes a  procedure  of  accountability  to 
the  public  and  to  the  Congress  for  con- 
sidering, evaluating,  and  carrying  out 
the  recommendations  of  Presidential  and 
national  commissions.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  support  this  needed 
legislation. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert 
the  recent  article  from  the  Washington 
Post,  dated  March  12,  1971,  relating  to 
the  Brown  University  symposium  and 
Dr.  Eisenhower: 

EisENHOV^TEB  Rues  Lac  on  Repobts 
(By  George  Lardner,  Jr.) 

PaovroENCE.  B.I. — Milton  E.  Elsenhower 
chlded  the  Nixon  administration  last  night 
for  failing  to  come  up  with  a  coordinated 
program  to  improve  the  administration  of 
Justice  and  combat  the  social  cause  of  vio- 
lence. 

Addressing  an  overflow  crowd  of  more 
than  1,000  at  Brown  University  here,  Elsen- 
hower, who  headed  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vi- 
olence, said  the  ghettos  of  American  cities 
must,  somehow,  be  transformed. 

"Instead,"  he  said,  "the  aiffluent  suburbs 
have  become  armed  camps." 

For  the  moment,  Eisenhower  said,  be  rec- 
ognized that  he  could  not  expect  the  "mil- 
lennium as  far  as  getting  the  appropria- 
tions" that  are  needed.  But  he  said  be  was 
still  "disappointed,  having  presented  the 
(commission's)  report  to  President  Nixon  in 
December  of  1969,  that  we  have  not  had  a 
commitment,  both  by  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  government,  to  come 
forward  with  a  coordinated  program  to 
tackle  the  problem." 

The  commission  called  for  an  Initial  In- 
vestment of  $20  billion  a  year  In  the  nation's 
social  problems  and  a  corresponding  redufc- 
tlon  In  the  defense  budget.  Elsenhower  said 
he  saw  no  retison  why  this  much  and  more 
could  not  be  squeezed  out  of  the  federal  bud- 
get once  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  over. 

He  advocated  cutting  the  government's 
agricultiiral  spending  of  $15  bUlion  a  year  in 
half  and  trimming  back  the  space  program. 

The  brother  of  the  late  President  spoke 
at  a  lecture  program  here  with  former  Penn- 
sylvania Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  head  of 
President  Nixon's  Commission  on  Campus 
Unrest,  and  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  Otto  Kemer, 
chairman  of  President  Johnson's  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders. 

Defending  President  Johnson's  diffident 
public  reception  of  his  panel's  ambitious  sug- 
gestions, Kemer  said  that,  as  governor  of  n- 


Unois,  he  had  bad  probleoas  similar  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  at  the  White  House. 

"When  I  pressed  too  hard,  I  failed,"  Ker- 
ner  said.  'When  I  kept  my  mouth  abut  .  .  . 
I  was  more  successful." 

Wryly,  Scranton  told  of  a  letter  be  got 
from  a  young  man  disUlusioned  to  find  that 
"nothing  happened"  In  response  to  the  Ker- 
ner  and  Eisenhower  commission  reports.  As 
for  Scranton's  report,  the  youth  told  htm,  "I 
don't  think  111  read  yours,  because  three 
strikes  are  out." 

Scranton  maintained,  however,  that  many 
changes  advocated  by  his  commission  last 
fall  are  already  under  way. 


THE  BEGINNING  AND  THE  END  OP 
THE  CIVIL  WAR 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  waa 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
friend  and  constituent,  Mr.  Rupert 
Peyton,  has  written  an  original  and  pro- 
vocative article  which  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Bossier  Press,  edited  in 
my  congressional  district,  on  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

It  is  of  historical  into^est  and  offers  In- 
formation unknown  to  most  historians 
and,  indeed,  most  individuals. 

It  is  worthy  of  inclusion  here  in  the 
Record  and  I  present  a  copy  of  it  for 
the  attention  of  all: 

Bossier  Pabish  in  Retrospect 
(By  Rupert  Peyton) 

When  and  where  did  the  Civil  War  In 
America  begin,  and  when  and  where  did  It 
end? 

According  to  populaj-  conception  the  v^ar 
began  at  4:30  a.m.,  April  12,  1861,  when  Con- 
federate cannon  fired  on  Port  Sumter  In 
Charleston  Harbor,  and  ended  when  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  surrendered  to  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  at  Appamatox,  Va.,  April  9,  1865. 

But  all  this  is  wrong  according  to  the 
descendants  of  the  proud  Southern  "Rebels" 
of  Bossier  and  Caddo  Parishes  (counties) 
located  adjacently  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  Louisiana. 

Did  you  ever  hear  about  how  the  citizens 
of  Bossier  declared  war  on  the  United  States 
on  November  26. 1860,  at  the  tiny  community 
of  Rocky  Mount,  Louisiana?  This  preceded 
the  South  Carolina  secession  by  almost  a 
month  and  Fort  Sumter  by  almost  five 
months.  It  also  rivals  the  declaration  of 
independence  at  Mecklenberg,  N.C.,  (luring 
the  Revolutionary  p>eriod. 

Or  have  you  heard  that  the  Confederate 
forces  In  the  West  remained  afield  and  did 
not  lay  down  their  arms  until  June  2,  1866, 
at  Sbreveport,  La.,  nearly  two  months  after 
Lee's  surrender? 

According  to  the  records  of  tbe  North 
Louisiana  Historical  Association  these  two 
important  but  little  known  events  occurred 
within  a  radius  of  20  miles. 

No  where  in  the  Southland  was  the  spirit 
of  rebeUlon  stronger  than  in  Bossier  Parish, 
and  nowhere  was  the  resentment  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  tbe  presidency 
more  bitter.  Not  a  single  vote  was  cast  for 
Lincoln  in  the  entire  parish,  tbe  majority 
going  to  John  C.  Breckinridge,  tbe  Southern 
Democrat,  with  a  sprinkling  of  votes  for 
Stephen  Douglas,  tbe  Northern  Democrat, 
and  John  Bell,  the  Union  Democrat. 

The  news  of  Lincoln's  election  stirred  the 
Bossier  residents  to  immediate  action  so  on 
November  26,  1860,  they  met  in  mass  meet- 
ing, and  after  some  dlscvisslon,  took  drastic 
action.  Did  not  tbe  election  of  a  "Vile  aboli- 
tionist," Lincoln,  mean  war?  It  was  inevita- 
ble, argued  tbe  speakers.  Wby  piddle  around 
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with  mere  secession?  Let  us  take  up  arm^  and 
protect  our  homes.  War!  Let  It  come! 

In  vain  did  the  Congressman  from  thfc  dis- 
trict, John  Sandlge.  a  resident  of  Bcssier, 
seek  to  modify  the  action,  but  his  pleas  fell 
on  deaf  ears,  and  a  resolution  declarlni;  war 
"Tot  the  protection  of  otir  homes"  was  a:  most 
unanimously  adopted,  when  J.  W.  Itabb, 
chairman  of  the  meeting  put  the  quest  I  an  to 
a  vote.  W.  T.  Crawford  acted  as  secretaiy. 

The  Rocky  Mount  meeting  was  followed 
three  days  later  at  the  meeting  at  the  com- 
munities of  Bellevue  and  Colllnsburg  vhere 
similar  action  was  taken. 

Immediately  a  company  of  mllltla  i|nder 
the  name  of  the  minute  men  of  Bosslef  was 
organized  and  officers  were  elected  with  H-  W. 
Sentell  as  captain,  and  J.  O.  Nuckolls,  ^lerk. 
Uniforms  and  weapons  were  purchase^  and 
drilling  was  begun.  Later  the  company  was 
to  become  the  Bossier  Volunteers,  which  five 
months  later  marched  off  to  war,  many  :  lever 
to  return. 

"The  only  reason  that  bloodshed  wai  not 
Immediate,"  said  one  old-timer,  "was  that 
there  were  no  Damn  Yankees  around  to  ihoot 
at." 

With  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  by  Fed- 
eral forces  under  Oen.  Ben  Butler  and  lAdm. 
David  Parragut  in  1862.  the  Confetferate 
capital  was  moved  to  Shreveport,  which  also 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of  Trans- 
Mississippi  under  the  command  of  Oea.  E. 
Klrby  Smith.  Here,  too,  was  the  offlie  of 
Gov.  Henry  W.  Allen. 

Throughout  the  war  Shreveport  was  a 
prime  target  of  the  Union  forces,  but  no 
army  vras  able  to  take  It  until  after  the  sur- 
render. On  April  8.  1864  forces  under  the 
command  of  Oen.  Nathaniel  P.  Banka  was 
routed  at  Mansfield  (Sabine  Cross  Roids), 
forty  miles  south  of  Shreveport,  by  Gen. 
Smith's  army  under  the  direct  command  of 
Gen.  Richard  Taylor,  son  of  Gen.  Za(  hary 
Taylor.  This  was  the  last  significant  Con- 
federate victory  of  the  war.  Hundreds  of  pris- 
oners were  taken  and  much  war  stores  cap- 
tured. 

When  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  3en- 
erals  Lee  smd  Johnston  reached  Shreveport. 
General  Smith  saw  no  reason  to  end  the  war. 
Instead  on  April  21,  twelve  days  aftei  the 
surrender  of  Lee,  Smith  Issued  a  plea  to  the 
public  and  his  troops  to  continue  the  strug- 
gle, expressing  the  hope  that  Engltuadj  and 
France  would  come  to  the  aid  of  the  S^uth. 
Eight  days  later  a  giant  rally  was  held  in 
Shreveport  at  which  military  and  cltilian 
leaders  urged  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
It  was  against  this  background  that  Col. 
John  T.  Sprague,  of  the  United  States  vmy, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  brought  a  messa(te  to 
General  Smith  enclosing  a  copy  of  cprre- 
spondence  between  Lee  and  Grant,  suggest- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  Trans-Missl*lppi 
army  on  similar  terms,  and  stating  thad  fur- 
ther resistance  would  be  useless  as  the  «itlre 
Federal  forces  coaild  now  be  sent  to  the  West. 
On  May  9.  exactly  one  month  after  /ippa- 
mator.  General  Smith  rejected  the  ^rms 
and  continued  his  plea  for  further  resistance. 
However,  events  began  to  move  swlftlyto- 
ward  a  climax.  General  Smith  quletljf  de- 
parted from  Shreveport  on  May  18.  leaving 
Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner  in  Comriind. 
General  Buckner  was  the  father  of  Geii.  Si- 
mon Bolivar  Buckner.  Jr..  who  died  of  Natu- 
ral causes  while  serving  In  the  World  wlr  n. 
Smith  also  left  instructions  for  the  removal 
of  the  army  to  Hotuton.  i 

Meanwhile,  morale  of  the  Confederate  sol- 
diers sank  very  low.  Unpaid  and  hungryjthey 
began  looting  the  army  stores.  Order,  how- 
ever, was  restored  by  a  regiment  of  Mlsfcourl 
soldiers  under  the  command  of  Gen.  &ohn 
Shelby. 

Finally  General  Buckner  accepted  sutren- 
der  aa  his  only  alternative,  and  signed  the 
requested  terms  at  New  Orleans  on  May  26. 
This  was  Ironic  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Gen- 
eral  Buckner  was  the  first  Confederate  to 


surrender  to  Union  forces  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  when  he  gave  up  Fort  Donelson 
to  General  Grant.  Smith  formally  ratified 
the  surrender  terms  at  Galveston,  Texas, 
June  2nd.  and  then  sought  asylum  In  Mexico. 
On  the  same  day  Governor  Allen  gave  an 
address  on  the  Shreveport  Court  House 
Square.  In  his  sp>eech  he  said: 

"My  countrymen,  we  have  for  four  long 
years  waged  a  war  we  deemed  to  be  Just  In 
the  sight  of  high  heaven.  We  have  not  been 
the  best,  the  wisest  nor  the  bravest  i>eople 
In  the  world,  but  we  have  suffered  more  and 
borne  our  suffering  with  greater  fortitude 
than  any  people  on  the  face  of  God's  green 
earth.  Now  let  us  show  the  world  that  as 
we  have  fought  like  men,  like  men  we  will 
make  peace.  Let  there  be  no  acts  of  violence, 
no  heart  burning,  no  Intemperate  language, 
but  with  manly  dignity  submit  to  the  In- 
evitable events". 

After  this  speech  Allen  departed  from 
Shreveport  and  along  with  General  Smith 
sought  asylum  in  Mexico. 

On  the  same  date  Federal  officers  and  men 
came  to  Shreveport  and  began  collecting 
arms  and  patroUng  the  Confederate  soldiers. 
They  laid  down  their  arms  and  were  paroled 
in  order  of  their  distances  from  home,  the 
nearest  to  home  surrendering  last.  Thus  It 
was  that  the  men  of  Shreveport  were  the 
last  to  lay  down  their  arms.  And  thus  it  was 
In  the  words  of  J.  Fair  Hardin,  Shreveport 
Historian,  "So  here  In  truth  we  may  say  that 
the  Sun  which  rose  in  such  material  glory  at 
Manassas,  on  the  hlUs  of  the  Potomac,  sank 
forever  here  In  Shreveport,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Red." 

And  In  his  book.  The  Rise  and  Pall  of  the 
Confederacy,  Jefferson  Davis  wrote,  "With 
the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Trans-Mlssls- 
slppl  the  Confederate  fiag  ceased  forever  to 
float  over  land." 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundl ! 

EFILOGT7E 

On  November  26,  1960,  the  Citizens  of 
Bossier  parish  and  surrounding  areas  ob- 
served the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
"Declaration  of  War"  In  a  special  celebration. 
A  re-enactment  of  the  historic  event  was 
preformed  at  Rocky  Mount  by  school  chil- 
dren and  members  of  the  North  Louisiana 
Historical  Association. 

But  there  was  no  similar  observance  at 
Shreveport  on  June  2,  1965.  After  all  one 
does  not  celebrate  a  defeat. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    FUNDS    FOR    SEC- 
TION  236— HOUSING  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  drastic 
shortage  of  decent,  adequate  housing 
continues  across  the  Nation.  One  of  the 
key  Federal  prc^rrams  which  could  be, 
and  should  be,  employed  to  meet  this 
crisis  Is  the  section  236  rental  assistance 
program.  This  program  is  used  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  interest  on  multif  amily 
dwellings;  in  New  York,  this  reduction 
translates  into  reduced  rentals  or  carry- 
ing charges  of  $4.50  per  room  per  month 
for  each  percentage  point  of  Interest  re- 
duction. 

Despite  the  enormous  importance  of 
the  section  236  program,  the  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  request  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971  of  Uie 
$25  million  which  could  be  appropriated, 
were  the  full  authorized  amount  to  be 
used.  In  an  effort  to  encourage  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  this  step,  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  1115 — companion  bills 
H.R.  4001  and  H.R.  4160— with  25  co- 


sponsors,  which  provides  for  appropria- 
tion of  this  $25  million,  as  well  as  appro- 
priations up  to  the  full  authorized  levek 
for  the  section  235  program,  the  urban 
renewal  program,  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram, and  the  rent  supplement  program. 

The  25  Members  who  have  cosponsored 
this  legislation  are: 

Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Biagci,  Mr.  Burton,  Mrs! 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr! 
Dbllums,  Mr.  DoNOHTJE,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mrs! 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr! 
MiKVA,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr! 
O'Neill,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  R.ingel,  Mr! 
Reid  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Wolff. 

Still,  the  administration  has  made  no 
supplemental  appropriation  request. 

In  addition  to  my  legislation,  numer- 
ous national  groups  have  gone  on  rec- 
ord urging  such  action.  On  January  18, 
1971,  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  adopted  a  resolution  providing: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  NAHB 
urge  there  be  appropriated  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble all  funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1971 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1970  for  Sections 

235  and  233  ..  . 

And  in  testimony  on  March  3.  1971, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
John  A.  Stastny,  president  of  NAHB 
stated: 

Making  available  dxuing  this  fiscal  year  the 
S25  minion  that  was  authorized  for  each  of 
these  programs  (Section  235  and  Section 
236)  would  certainly  help.  It  could  result  in 
total  new  starts  In  excess  of  60,000  units. 

Appearing  before  the  same  subcommit- 
tee on  behalf  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
on  March  3,  Mayor  Lee  Alexander  of 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and  Mayor  Thomas  J. 
D'Alesandro  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  stated: 

We  call  upon  this  Administration  to  make 
fuU  use  of  the  funds  that  are  available  for 
these  Important  housing  programs  and  to 
seek  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  Sec- 
tion 235  and  236  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Officials  was  also 
represented  before  the  same  Senate  sub- 
committee on  March  3,  and  Its  statement 
said: 

This  committee  Is  aware  of  the  sticcess  of 
these  programs,  of  their  future  potential,  and 
of  their  popularity.  The  present  backlog  In 
applications — approximately  250,000  imlts  In 

236  and  100,000  units  In  235 — is  evidence  of 
need  and  popularity.  A  supplemental  appro- 
priation would  fund  up  to  60,000  of  the  unite 
in  this  backlog  . . . 

Now  why  is  section  236  so  Important? 
The  answer  is  provided  in  an  article  by 
Alan  S.  Oser  which  appeared  in  the 
March  14,  1971,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Government  must  now  underwrite  virtually 
all  new  apartment  construction  In  the  city. 
Only  In  this  way  oan  rents  be  achieved  that 
even  upper  middle-income  people  can  afford. 
To  bring  rents  down  to  middle-Income  range. 
Federal  mortgage  interest  subeidies  (e.g..  Sec- 
tion 236  subsidies)   are  required. 

This  is  the  case  for  New  York  City.  And 
many  urban  areas  across  the  country 
have  already  arrived  at,  or  are  fast  com- 
ing to,  the  same  point  New  York  has  al- 
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ready  reached.  There  exists  a  situation 
which  Joseph  Kahn.  in  an  article  in  the 
jjarch  22,  1971,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Post,  entitled  "The  State  of  the  City: 
Housing,"  termed  "dismal,"  adding  that 
it  is  perhaps  worse  than  most  experts 
care  to  admit. 

So.  given  the  fact  that  section  236  is  so 
crucial  to  our  urban  areas — and  given 
tbe  fact  also  that  It  Is  particularly  us- 
able in  New  York  by  virtue  of  my  amend- 
ments adopted  in  the  1968  and  1970 
Housing  Acts  making  Mitchell-Lamas 
eligible  for  section  236  subsidies — the 
next  step  is  to  conclude  that  we  must 
have  the  money  for  the  program.  The 
need  for  these  funds  is  enormous.  A 
memorandum  prepared  for  me  by  the 
Housing  and  Development  Administra- 
tion of  New  York  City  reports: 

A  total  of  $75.8  million  In  Section  236  sub- 
sidies is  required  for  City  assisted  and  State 
Urban  Development  Corporation  projects 
within  New  York  City.  This  total  Includes 
ftinds  for  projects  In  construction  prior  to 
July,  1970,  those  already  begun  or  scheduled 
to  start  In  fiscal  year  1971 ,  and  projects  slated 
tor  development  In  fiscal  year  1972.  Of  the 
required  funds,  only  918.6  million  has  been 
committed  to  date. 

Of  course,  even  if  the  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971  were  obtained,  New  York  City 
would  receive  only  a  portion  of  it,  since 
the  need  exists  across  the  Nation.  But, 
even  that  portion  is  tremendously  im- 
portant as  are  the  amounts  other  States 
and  cities  would  receive.  The  name  of  the 
game,  to  use  perhaps  a  crass  expression, 
l£  money.  The  administration  knows 
what  the  game  is,  but  it  has  not  joined 
in.  This  simply  cannot  continue.  That 
money  is  essential.  After  all,  the  defeat 
ol  the  SST  saved  $134  million.  Why  is 
that  saving  not  being  translated  Into 
dollars  for  housing  programs?  There  is 
00  reasonable  answer  to  that. 

At  this  point,  I  am  including  the  text 
of  the  January  18,  1971,  resolution  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders; 
the  March  14,  1971  article  by  Alan  S. 
Oser,  entitled  "Public  Sector  Palling  To 
Close  Housing  Gap,"  which  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times :  the  response  to  Mr. 
Oser's  article  of  S.  William  Green,  Re- 
gional Administrator,  HUD,  printed  in 
the  March  28,  1971.  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times;  the  March  22,  1971,  article 
by  Joseph  Kahn,  entitled  "The  State  of 
the  C:ity:  Housing,"  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Post;  and  the  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  the  New  York  City 
Housing  and  Development  Administra- 
tion detailing  New  York  City's  needs  for 
section  236  funds. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 
"AHB  Resolution — Housing   for  Low   In- 
coiii  FAMrLizs  Committee — ^Pundino 

Whereas,  meeting  the  nation's  housing 
P»l«  for  low-and-moderate-lncome  families 
ftqulres  higher  levels  of  production  than 
poBlble  under  the  present  authorizations 
•nd  appropriations,  and 

Wbereas,  the  production  of  such  low-and- 
looderate-lncome  housing  requires  long  lead 
*to«  for  planning  and  processing,  and 

Whereas,  there  presently  exists  In  most 
W.\  offlces  a  substantial  number  of  applica- 
*»»  which  cannot  be  acted  on  because  of 
tt«  lack  of  available  funding. 

"ow,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  NAHB 
"fR*  there  be  appropriated  as  soon  as  pos- 


sible all  funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1971 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1970  for  Sections 
235  and  236,  and 

Be  It  ftirther  resolved,  that  as  speedily  as 
possible  there  be  authorizations  and  appyro- 
prlations  for  an  additional  $50  mUllon  for 
each  of  Section  235  and  236  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  there  be  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  for  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million  for  each  of  Sections  235 
and  236  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  petitioned  to  In- 
struct the  OSVce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, upon  such  appropriations,  to  release 
these  funds  for  their  immediate  use  In 
these  programs. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Post,  Mar.  22,   19711 

THE  State  or  the  City 

(By  Joseph  Kahn) 

Q:  What  Is  the  city's  housing  picture? 

A:  In  a  word,  dismal.  Perhaps  worse  than 
moet  experts  care  to  admit. 

Q :  How  bad  Is  It?  What  are  the  facts? 

A:  Abandonment  of  once  healthy  apart- 
ment houses  has  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions, accelerating  to  about  1000  living  units 
a  week.  Sound  structtires  by  the  thousands 
have  caught  the  disease  and  are  rapidly  go- 
ing over  the  hill. 

Oode  enforcement  and  landlord  resixmsl- 
bllity  are  words  without  real  meaning.  What 
is  done  Is  merely  wrist-slapping  which  In  the 
end  is  like  applying  scotch  tape  to  a  broken 
leg.  Rehabilitation  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Over  a  million  citizens  live  In  squalor,  and 
in  1970  only  2240  tinlts  were  rehabilitated 
with  the  help  of  puMIc  funds.  And,  while  old 
housing  is  gasping,  private  builders,  frus- 
trated by  zoning  restrictions,  a  tough  rent 
control  law,  higher  taxes  and  mortgage  rates 
and  Bpirallng  labor  and  maintenance  costs, 
are  sitting  tight,  bitterly  repeating  to  the  city 
administrators :  "We  told  you  so." 

Q:  If  rehabilitation  is  only  a  drop  In  the 
bucket  now,  is  there  any  way  It  can  be  turned 
into  a  reservoir  of  good  housing? 

A:  Rehabilitation  is  only  being  applied  at 
a  snail's  pace  compared  to  the  speed  of  de- 
terioration, and  It  Is  expensive — |>erhap8 
more  costly  than  new  housing  based  on  Ite 
life  span. 

This  is  the  way  the  City  Club  has  It  fig- 
ured: "If  It  costs  $20,000  to  own  and  rehabili- 
tate a  1000-square  foot  apartment  which  Va 
good  for  10  years,  the  cosrt;  per  square  foot  per 
year  of  useful  life  is  $2.  If  It  costs  $30,000  to 
build  a  new  1000-square  foot  apartment 
which  Is  good  Tor  30  years,  the  cost  per  square 
foot  of  useful  life  is  $1." 

The  one  house-here-and-a-house-there  re- 
habilitation Is  wasted  money.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  a  newly  renovated  build- 
ing on  a  slum  block  quickly  goes  downhill 
since  there  is  no  general  upgrading  and  no 
accompanying  social  services. 

But  the  city's  Municipal  Loan  Progrjun.  de- 
spite a  shaky  foundation  and  a  current  In- 
veatlgation  Into  Irregularities,  has  managed 
to  provide  low-interest  money  and  tax  abate- 
ment to  hundreds  of  slum  landlords  who  have 
been  able  to  save  their  buildings  and  supply 
clean,  sound  apartments  at  reasonable  rents. 

Emergency  rehabilitation  or  emergency  re- 
pairs can't  be  given  serious  consideration  be- 
cause it  Is  basically  patchwork,  a  temporary 
measure  to  get  tenants  over  hazardous  con- 
ditions. If  rehabilitation  and  restoration  are 
to  make  any  kind  cf  a  dent  In  the  hoiising 
devastation,  the  program  must  be  a  massive 
one.  It  must  be  given  a  real  shot  In  the  arm, 
perhaps  the  same  kind  of  expertise  and 
money  that  went  Into  the  moon  shot. 

Q :  Can  anything  be  done  to  stop  abandon- 
ment and  to  get  owners  to  keep  their  build- 
ings from  decaying? 

A:  The  buildings  that  have  been  aban- 
doned can  only  be  resurrected  by  a  miracle. 


The  ov^ners  wUl  not  return,  so  that  leaves 
the  government — end  the  city  doesn't  want 
any  part  of  the  private  bousing  business.  In 
fact,  the  housing  it  owns  now  (acquired 
through  tax  arrears,  etc.)  Is  generaUy  In  bad 
shape  and  poorly  maintained. 

WeU  meaning  but  unretillstic  groups  have 
suggested  that  the  city  take  over  all  residen- 
tial dwellings  and  rehabilitate  them.  But 
they  faU  to  speU  out  where  the  money  wUl 
come  from.  There  is  a  chance  to  save  a  lot  of 
deteriorating  housing  but.  again,  great  sums 
are  needed  plus  plenty  of  motivation  and 
push. 

BuUders  and  banks  wont  Invest  a  dime  In 
declining  housing.  They  want  to  be  guaran- 
teeded  a  healthy  profit,  and  nobody  Is  ready 
to  underwrite  such  an  agreement.  So,  as  of 
now.  It  looks  as  if  the  city  must  come  up 
with  such  inducements  as  tax  abatement, 
subsidies,  relaxed  zoning  and  controls  or  sit 
back  and  watch  more  buildings  slide  down 
the  drain. 

Q:  What  Is  the  city  doing  about  new 
housing? 

A:  Not  much.  Hardly  enough  to  talk  about. 
There  is  a  need  for  800,000  units  now — and 
the  minimum  need  is  for  40,000  new  and  re- 
habUltated  units  a  year  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  fading  housing  stock.  Last  year,  only  3003 
public  bousing  units  were  started,  whUe 
135,000  families  were  on  the  city's  waiting 
list. 
Q:  Where  is  the  hitch? 

A:  Housing  Administrator  Walsh  says:  "It 
is  no  secret  .  .  .  New  York's  housing  prob- 
lems boU  down  to  one,  single,  enormous  ob- 
stacle: money.  We  dont  lack  sites,  we  dont 
lack  authority,  we  don't  lack  skill,  and  we 
don't  lack  concern.  All  we  lack  Is  funds,  and 
that  lack  Is  desperate." 

Q:  Why  doesn't  the  city  have  the  money? 
A :  The  easy  answer  Is  to  say  It's  broke  and 
the  empty  till  Is  the  result  of  evergrowing 
financial  demands  from  everywhere.  Specifi- 
cally, housing  funds  must  come  from  Wash- 
togton  and  they're  not  coming  fast  enough 
or  in  big  enough  chunks.  Walsh  has  said  the 
city  needs  $1  biUlon  a  year  in  federal  help 
and  in  the  peak  year  of  1968,  got  only  one- 
tenth  the  amount. 

Q:  What  about  Mitchell-Lama  middle  m- 
come  housing? 

A:  This  is  probably  the  best  program  un- 
dertaken by  the  city  and  state  which  give  tax 
abatement  and  low-interest  financing.  But 
trouble  Is  brewing.  Many  projects  can't  pay 
their  bills  due  to  rising  maintenance  and 
mortgage  costs.  Construction  costs  for  new 
projects  are  way  up,  pushing  rents  as  high  as 
$100  a  room.  Only  federal  subsidies  can  keep 
middle-income  rents  from  becoming  a  myth. 
Q:  Is  it  possible  to  get  private  builders  to 
build  apartments  again? 

A:  Not  unless  the  city  provides  the  right 
climate — and  the  price  of  that  climate  is 
high.  Recently,  a  large  organization  of  build- 
ers offered  to  spend  $4.5  billion  in  the  next 
five  years — if  .  .  . 

Their  list  of  inducements  Included  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  non-political  housing  com- 
mission which  would  have  super-powers  over 
city  agencies,  relaxed  zoning  laws,  t.ax  abate- 
ments and  a  subsidized  mortgage  interest 
Ijrogram. 

The  suggestions  are  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  city's  housing  officials  and  their 
aides.  If  the  city  doesn't  go  along  with  the 
major  ones,  the  builders  will  go  elsewhere  to 
build  or  put  their  money  and  talents  into 
lees  risky  pursuits. 

Q:  Is  rent  control  to  blame  for  the  housing 
mess?  Is  It  here  to  stay? 

A:  Some  experts  say  controls  have  caused 
the  breakdovra  In  building  maintenance  by 
limiting  the  landlord's  Income  while  his  costs 
have  gone  up.  Others  point  to  every  big  city 
in  the  nation  without  rent  control  and  where 
the  same  problems  of  abandonment  and  de- 
terioration exist. 
Urbanologlst  Dr.  Oeorge  Stemlleb  of  Rut- 
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gers  University  says  there  will  be  rent 
throughout  the  country  in  the  next 
Ave  years  because  ol  the  severe 
housing  which  has  created  a  sellers 
Rent  control,  Stelnlleb  concludes, 
stantlally  benefited  the  middle  and 
classes  who  move  less  frequently 
poor.  It  also  has  contributed  to  the 
of  abandonment. 

Rent  controls  for  now  are  obviously 
here,  but  they  should  be  administered 
tically  so  that  rent  levels  are  au 
adjusted  as  operating  costs  rise.  If 
cant  afford  higher  rents,  they  must 
sldized.  i>o,  no  matter  what  the 
bow  It's  whipped  together,  the  one 
ont  that  can't  be  left  out  Is  money 

Q:  How  big  a  problem  Is  relocatlonf 

A:  Too  big.  The  cupboard  Is  bare, 
officials  will  only  admit  It  off-thO' 
reason  for  their  reticence  is  the  cit^ 
certain  position  with  the  federal 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
qxilres  a  "foible"  relocation  plan 
will  subsidize  a  project. 

HUD,  franlUy,  is  not  pleased  with 
relocation  resources;  however,  it  has 
the  role  of   a   patient   parent   who 
want  to  admit  his  son  Is  in  trouble 
he  might  be  blamed,  too. 

The  facts  are  that  over  10,000  fami. 
waiting  under  miserable  conditions  tc 
located   from   urban   renewal   sites 
city  doesn't  know  where  to  put  them. 

Meanwhile,  as  city  officials  try 
to  And  excuses  for  the  high  rents 
the  housing  of  welfare  families  in 
hotels,  tenant  and  legal  groups  are 
suits  against  HUD  for  continuing  its 
without  adequate  relocation  plans, 
estimate  now  is  that  It  may  take 
fore  new  housing  catches  up  to  the 
location  needs. 

Q:  The  housing  crisis  seems 
able.  Is  there  any  hope? 

A:   There's  always  hope,  but 
good  Intentions  will  not  build 
Any  big  housing  effort  must  have 
port — and,  of   course,   It   will   need 
plenty  of  it. 

Oov.  Rockefeller  has  proposed  a  84 
bond  issue  which  would  include  a 
amount  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Housing  bond  issues  over  the  last 
have  been  repeatedly  defeated  at  the 

This  time,  however,  the  Governor 
tempted  to  make  the  referendum 
tractive   by  Including  aid  to 
private  developers  and  rural  and 
sewage  facilities. 

The  Lindsay  administration  has  sent 
reaching  legislative  package  to  Albany 
includes  the  establishment  of  a  ho 
nance    agency    that    would    provide 
through  bond  sales  to  save  existing 
and  build  more  middle  income 

According  to  legislative  observers, 
the  proposals  have  little  chance  of 
because  they  involve  too  much 
the  state  is  broke. 

Another  optimistic  note  is  sounded 
backers  of  revenue-sharing  which 
states  a  larger  slice  of  federal  money 
it  for  housing.  But  even  if  all  of  the 
term  and  long-term  propositions 
ized,  there  would  still  be  a  need  for 
sive    public    works    construction 
which  would  produce  at  least  500,000 
year.  Workers  could  be  recruited 
slums  who  would  be  trained  and 
admitted  into  the  unions.  In  this 
only  would  housing  be  built  but 
employment  figures  would  be  reversed 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14, 1971] 
Public  Sectob  Failing  To  Clo^ 
HonsofO  Gap 
(By  Alans.  Oeer) 
The  collapse  of  the  private  sector  eu 
ducer  oif  bousing  in  the  dty  baa 
public  sector  with  the  unaccustomed 
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and  challenge  of  providing  the  bulk  oif  the 
city's  housing  needs.  It  Is  proving  far  from 
equal  to  that  task. 

Government  must  now  underwrite  vir- 
tually all  new  apartment  construction  In  the 
city.  Only  In  this  way  can  rents  be  achieved 
that  even  upper  middle-income  people  can 
afford.  To  bring  rents  down  to  middle-income 
range.  Federal  mortgage  interest  subsidies  are 
required. 

This  means  that  if  the  housing  shortage  is 
to  be  overcome  through  the  public  sector's 
performance,  there  must  be  an  acceleration 
of  subsidies  far  beyond  present  levels  or  ex- 
pectations, and  a  level  of  performance  by 
the  public  sector  far  beyond  anything  pre- 
viously achieved. 

According  to  one  informed  estimate,  mort- 
gage interest  subsidies  totaling  $60-mllllon 
a  year  would  be  needed  to  build  35,000  vmits 
a  year  of  publicly  aided  middle-income  hotis- 
Ing.  This  is  almost  half  the  total  national 
appropriation  of  these  so  called  Section  236 
funds,  which  cut  mortgage  costs  to  1  per 
cent. 

Even  Ln  its  most  productive  years,  pubUcly 
aided  housing  has  not  yet  demonstrated  a 
capacity  to  produce  more  than  10,000  to 
15,000  units  a  year.  Since  the  city  is  said  to 
need  at  least  35,000  new  units  each  year  to 
maintain  housing  quality,  provide  for  new 
family  formations  and  afford  housing  mo- 
bility— some  say  50,000  is  more  realistic  be- 
cause of  the  high  rate  of  housing  losses — 
there  are  great  doubts  about  meeting  hous- 
ing goals. 

One  of  the  likely  costs  to  the  dty  Is  a  con- 
tinued exodus  of  business  and  Jobs.  One  of 
the  prime  motivations  for  corporate  moves 
is  the  absence  of  housing  in  and  near  the 
city  for  executive-level  employes.  This  also 
has  the  effect  of  discouraging  buslnes/from 
expanding  In  the  dty  despite  other  ad- 
vantages. 

Meanwhile,  .housing  authorities  foresee 
little  likelihood  of  a  significant  comeback  in 
the  private  sector  soon.  That  would  require 
a  major  reduction  in  mortgage  interest  costs. 

More  than  that.  It  would  require  a  slow- 
down in  the  steep  rise  in  construction  costs 
and  a  reversal  of  municipal  constraints  on 
zoning,  relocation  and  construction  stand- 
ards. 

If  all  this  came  about,  there  Is  still  a  ques- 
tion whether  investors  would  consider  pri- 
vate housing  a  safe  investment.  Because  of 
concern  that  rents  on  new  housing  may 
some  day  he  placed  under  control,  investors 
are  not  likely  to  come  to  that  conclusion. 

In  this  situation,  government-assisted 
housing  has  taken  on  a  new  Importance  for 
higher  and  higher  income  levels.  Such  hous- 
ing Is  normally  built  nowadays  under  the 
state  Mitchell-Lama  Act.  The  act  enables 
limited-profit  private  sponsors — usually  un- 
ions, churches  or  community  groups — to  get 
low-interest  mortgage  loans  through  the  city 
or  state.  The  source  of  the  funds  is  the  tax- 
exempt  bonds  sold  by  the  state  Housing 
Finance  Agency.  More  recently  the  state's 
Urban  Development  Corporation  also  has 
been  given  bonding  authority  to  build  hous- 
ing. 

Numbers  tell  the  story  of  the  housing  ca- 
lamity of  recent  years. 

In  1970,  the  private  sector  produced  only 
2,796  units — Individual  apartments — of  non- 
subsidized,  fully  taxpaylng  housing,  figures 
developed  by  the  city's  Housing  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  show. 

That  is  the  lowest  total  for  so-called  "ivix- 
ury"  housing  for  any  year  since  1946. 

Also  in  1970,  the  city  was  losing  about 
27,000  units  through  demolition,  conversions 
to  nonhousing  uses  and  abandonments. 

That  27,000  figure  Is  greater  than  all  the 
units — 21300 — produced  in  the  city  by  the 
public  and  private  sectors  combined.  Thus 
in  1970  there  was  an  apparent  net  loss  of 
5,700  housing  units — the  fourth  year  In  a  row 
in  which  a  net  loss  occurred.  Previously,  each 
year  had  recorded  a  net  gain. 


While  the  private  sector  can  no  longer  pro- 
duce housing  at  realistic  costs  and  rents,  the 
public  sector  has  so  far  proved  incapable  of 
taking  up  the  slack. 

Numbers  also  tell  that  story. 

The  total  of  publicly  assisted  housing  units 
built  In  1970  was  8,864.  Of  that  total  6,800 
units  were  in  the  state-aided  Co-op  City 
development  in  the  Bronx.  The  total  of  clty- 
alded  units  was  a  mere  900. 

Only  three  times  in  the  postwar  period  has 
publicly  aided  production  exceeded  10,000 
units  in  any  year.  In  his  first  mayoral  cam- 
paign. Mayor  Lindsay  set  a  goal  of  40,000 
units  a  year  of  public  and  publicly  aided 
housing.  That  goal  was  set  at  a  time  when 
housing  losses — through  demolition,  conver- 
sion to  nonhousing  uses  and  owner  abandon- 
ments— were  running  far  below  the  current 
rate. 

Despite  the  relatively  weak  performance  of 
the  public  sector  when  measured  against 
total  need,  the  tnist  of  municipal  policy  is 
toward  accelerating  it  as  the  only  way  to  pro- 
vide housing  that  most  people  can  afford. 

News  releases  emanating  from  the  Housing 
and  Development  Administration  routinely 
adopt  a  cheerful  note.  For  example,  on 
March  3  the  agency  submitted  plans  to  the 
City  Planning  Commission  for  two  housing 
developments — Lavanburg  Community  in  the 
Bronx,  with  903  units,  and  Ocean-View  apart- 
ments In  Queens,  with  147  units. 

"With  these  developments,  totaling  over 
a  thousand  units,  we  are  hoi>efully  off  to 
another  good  year  in  housing  production," 
the  announcement  said. 

Rents  in  Lavanburg  Community  would 
average  $70.32  per  room  a  mcmth  based  on  a 
7  per  cent  mortgage,  with  the  dty  provid- 
ing 95  per  cent  of  the  mortgage  money  (or 
$36,478,000,  whichever  is  less) .  An  applica- 
tion has  been  filed  for  a  Federal  mortgage 
interest  subsidy.  This  would  cut  the  average 
rent  per  room  to  $33.04  a  month. 

In  figures  on  hotislng  starts  rather  than 
completions,  the  HJ3.A.  is  currently  report- 
ing an  improvement  In  the  public  sector. 
These  figures  show  that  the  total  of  public 
and  publicly  assisted  apartments  started  in 
1970  was  24,420  compared  with  8,885  the  year 
before.  This  Includes  3,303  rehabilitations. 

These  figures,  broken  down,  show  a  major 
Jump  In  starts  on  dty-alded  Mitchell-Lamas. 
Completion  usually  takes  two  to  three  years. 

An  Insight  Into  how  seriously  the  shortage 
of  Section  236  funds  affects  the  city's  ca- 
pacity to  build  publicly  aided  housing  comes 
from  the  following  city  estimate;  to  build 
the  12,000  units  the  city  projects  as  starts 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  would  require  about 
$28-mllllon  in  Section  236  funds.  This  1» 
based  on  8  per  cent  of  a  total  development 
cost  of  $480-mlllion,  or  $40,000  a  unit. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year  the  city's  entire 
share  of  Section  236  funds  was  $2.1-mlllioii. 

Mitchell-Lama  projects  built  without  Sec- 
tion 236  funds  generally  must  charge  rents 
of  $75  to  $80  a  room  per  month  under  pres- 
ent costs.  But  there  are  few  sites  In  a  "ready 
to  go"  condition  that  can  command  such 
rents.  At  a  per-room  cost  of  $76.50  a  month, 
a  typical  two-bedroom  apartment  built  un- 
der the  state-assisted  program  would  rent 
for  about  $344  a  month. 

By  contrast,  the  1970  housing  census  has 
shown  that  under  10  per  cent  of  the  renters 
in  the  dty  pay  more  than  $200  a  month  for 
their  apartments.  This  Indicates  that  the 
rental  cost  of  a  new  "middle-income"  apart- 
ment Is  far  higher  than  what  the  average 
New  Yorker  Is  currently  paying  for  housing. 

The  overriding  factor  affecting  the  cost  of 
new  housing  is  the  mortgage  interest  rate 
at  wlilch  money  must  be  borrowed  to  pro- 
dtice  the  buildings.  In  a  sftate  Mitchell-Lama 
project,  every  one  percentage  point  change 
In  mortgage  interest  rates  naeans  a  change 
in  rents  of  about  $7  a  month  per  room.  That 
means  that  the  rent  in  a  typical  two-bed- 
room apartment  would  drop  $32  a  month 
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every  time  mortgage  rates  drop  by  one  per- 
centage point. 

The  current  high  level  of  Mitchell -Lama 
rents  also  has  the  effect  of  pushing  up  the 
juaxlmum  allowable  Income  of  a  "mlddle- 
mcome"  tenant.  Under  the  law.  a  family  of 
Qiree  or  fewer  can  qxiallfy  for  Mitchell- 
l^gjua  holing  if  Its  annual  income  Is  less 
than  six  times  the  annual  rent.  A  family  of 
four  or  more  can  qualify  if  its  income  is  less 
than  seven  times  the  annual  rent. 

The  dty's  interest  In  trying  to  achieve 
other  social  and  planning  goals  often  con- 
flicts with  the  economic  imperatives  of  hoow- 
Ing. 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  Inveetment  money 
tot  projects  on  choicer  sites,  since  Federal 
tax  laws  were  changed  to  encourage  invest- 
ment In  housing.  Private  investors  stand 
ready  to  produce  the  5  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent  of  equity  needed  to  generate  Mltchell- 
liUna  housing. 

But  a  great  many  of  the  available  sites 
tre  In  older  neighborhoods  of  the  South 
Bronx  and  central  Brooklyn  that  cannot  gen- 
erate the  rents  needed  to  build  housing 
without  the  federal  mortgage-interest  sub- 
sidy. These  are  the  very  neighborhoods  that 
the  dty  Is  hoping  to  strengthen  socially  and 
economically  through  housing. 

MunldpeJ.  officials  also  look  with  disfavor 
on  massive  new  developments  such  as  the 


state  Division  of  Hoiislng  and  Community 
RenevTal  is  proposing  for  Floyd  Bennett  Field 
in  outer  Brooklyn.  This  might  produce  40,000 
imits. 

The  city  contends  that  a  diversion  of  Fed- 
eral subsidy  money  to  this  project  would 
undercut  several  other  projects.  "It  Is  essen- 
tial that  every  dollar  not  only  produce  the 
maximum  amount  of  housing  but  also  have 
the  greatest  Impact  on  improving  existing 
neighborhoods,"  a  memorandum  prepared  In 
the  Department  of  City  Planning  contended. 

Moreover,  the  city  malntaln-s  that  a  com- 
mimlty  for  180,000  people  in  Floyd  Bennett 
Field  would  not  be  self-contained  or  self- 
supporting,  as  the  state  believes,  but  would 
Instead  require  major  capital  budget  and 
expense  budget  expenditures.    • 

Similarly,  In  Battery  Park  City,  a  choice 
site  off  the  western  shore  of  Lower  Man- 
hattan. Informed  offidals  believe  that  the 
one-third,  one-third,  one-third  housing  mix 
of  Income  gjroups  finally  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Hstlmate  has  thrown  into  doubt 
whether  that  major  housing  program  can 
be  launched.  Mayor  Lindsay's  origln&l  pro- 
poeal  was  to  make  Battery  Park  City  hous- 
ing fully  tax-p>aylng,  but  political  opposi- 
tion based  on  the  deslrabUIty  of  mixing  in- 
come groups  ultimately  prevailed. 

Other  problems  also  emerge  to  retard  the 
pace  of  publicly  aided  housing.  Sponsoring 
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groups  are  frequently  community  organiza- 
tions with  no  money  and  little  know-how, 
but  definite  Ideas  that  are  often  less  than 
practical. 

"They  often  say.  'I  want  what  I  want  when 
I  want  it.  and  I  want  It  our  way.'  "  remarked 
Edward  R.  Levy,  a  former  state  housing  offi- 
cial who  recently  became  first  deputy  com- 
missioner In  the  H.D.A.  This  attitude  has 
delayed  processing. 

The  trend  In  recent  years  toward  local- 
ism— with  community  planning  boards,  bor- 
ough offices  of  the  City  Plarming  Commission 
and  various  local  groups  increasingly  exer- 
cising a  wider  sway  In  the  planning  process — 
has  also  delayed  processing. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  from  the  day  a 
site  is  assigned  to  the  day  It  goes  Into  con- 
struction in  the  city  there  is  an  average  lapse 
of  three  to  four  years. 

The  Urban  Development  Corporation  Is 
empowered  to  bypass  these  channels,  and  It 
already  has  4,000  units  under  way  In  the 
city.  It  has  reduced  the  time  lag  from  site 
assignment  to  construction  date  to  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  is  aiming  to  cut  It  still 
further  to  one  year.  But  it  too  is  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  Federal  subsidy  money. 

"We  have  the  capacity  to  process  10.000  to 
15,000  units  a  year  If  we  had  the  money," 
Frank  S.  Krlstoif,  the  agency's  chief  bousing 
economist,  said. 


Private  sector 


Publicly  assisted  sector 


Year 


Apartment 
units 


1  percent 

2-family 

houses 


Public 
housing 


City-aided 

Mitchell- 

Lama 


State-aided 
Mitchell- 
Lama  > 


Other 
programs 


Total  new 
units 


Conversions' 


Total 
additions 


1946 1.278 

1947 5.899 

1948 7,624 

1949 13.274 

1950 8,412 

1951 30,712 

1952 22,755 

19S3 11,875 

1954 7,221 

1955 13,655 

1956 15,139 

1957 12, 107 

1958 16,824 

1959 22,052 

1960 20,238 

1961 17,708 

1962 24,610 

1963 42,158 

1964 20,900 

1965 21,671 

1966 21,933 

1967 3,212 

1968 4, 110 

1969 7,  502 

1970 2,  796 


3.306 
7,048 
6.451 
8,787 
9,771 
8,039 
7,564 
7,003 
5,413 
6,446 
6,969 
7,143 
6,820 
7,267 
7,354 
6.358 
7,443 
6,591 
5,835 
5,848 
4,887 
3,%7 
4,444 
4,149 
5,940 


16 
1,753 
7.125 
6,739 
4,417 
8,749 
7.381 
5.522 
8.866 
6.199 
5,392 
7,350 
5,456 
4.921 
2,761 
7.625 
6.340 
4,359 
10,344 
8.582 
2.018 
3.038 
3.633 
3,377 
1,700 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

800 

500 

700 

5,500 

3,500 

5,200 

2,400 

800 

9.600 

2,600 

500 

900 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

965 

160 

547 

209 

207 

3,392 

8,021 

8,799 

1.462 

1,883 

1,413 

3,072 

6,964 


0 
2,000 
3,000 
5,000 
1,800 
1,500 
0 
1,100 

800 
1,100 
1,700 

900 
3,200 
2,600 
3.900 
2,500 
3,200 
0 
1,600 
2,200 

900 
1,200 
1,500 
1.500 
1.000 


4,600 
16,700 
24,200 
33,800 
34,400 
49.000 
37,700 
25,500 
22,300 
27,400 
29,200 
27.500 
33, 265 
37,800 
35,200 
35.100 
47.300 
60.000 
51,900 
49,500 
32,000 
22,900 
17,700 
20,100 
19,300 


5,400 
14,000 
3.600 
4,300 
4,800 
4.100 
5,000 
6,000 
7,700 
6,500 
6,700 
6,000 
4,900 
4,700 
5,000 
5,300 
6,300 
5,200 
3,700 
3,600 
3,500 
2.900 
2,854 
2,322 
>2,0O0 


10,000 
30,700 
27,800 
38,100 
39.200 
53,100 
42,700 
31,500 
30,000 
33,900 
35,900 
33,500 
38,165 
42,500 
40,200 
40,400 
53,600 
65.200 
55,600 
53,100 
35,500 
25,800 
21,544 
22,422 
21, 300 


'  Figures  (or  1%8  include  100  Co-op  City;  for  1969,  2,600  Co-op  City;  for  1970,  5,800  Co-op  City. 
None  of  these  units  have  permanent  certificates  of  occupancy.  Other  completions  figures  are  based 
on  permanent  certificates  of  occupancy. 


HOUSING  LOSSES 


Demo- 
litions   Mergers  > 


Aban- 
doned > 


Totals 


Year: 

1946 12,700  11,200 

1947 4,200  2,400 

1948 4,300  1,100 

1949 3,300  1,200 

1950 5,900  1,400 

1951 4,400  1,700 

1952 4,400  1,400 

1953 10,100  1,800 

1954 10,200  2,500 

1955 13,  SCO  2,100 

1956 17.100  1,400 

1957 13,000  1,300 

1958 10,600  1.200 

1959 18,100  1,100 

I960 20,200  1,000 

1961 16,100  1.300 

1962 10,400  1,200 

1963 12,500  1,300 

1964 7.200  1,200 

1965 5,000  1,200 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table 


«  5, 000      » 23, 900 

.      .  6, 600 

, 5.440 

, 4,500 

, 7,400 

6,100 

, 5,800 

, 11,900 

12,800 

16.000 

18,500 

14,200 

11,800 

19,100 

1,000  22,200 

2, 000  19, 400 

2,000  13.600 

4, 000  17,  800 

8.000  14,400 

12, 000  16, 200 


Demo- 

Aban- 

litions 

Merger! 

doned' 

Total* 

Year: 

1966 

...       6,900 

1,500 

18,000 

23,500 

1967 

6,000 

1,200 

20,000 

27,200 

1968 

...      12,083 

1,815 

20,000 

33.898 

1969 

...      13,176 

1,801 

18,000 

29,977 

1970 

...      10,830 

1,341 

•18,000 

27,171 

■  Units  converted  to  nonhousing  uses. 

'  Apartments  in  totally  vacant  buildings  abandoned  by  owners 
but  still  standing.  Estimate  of  105,000  abandoned  apartments 
from  1960  through  1969  derived  by  Dr.  f ranli  S.  Kristol  of  the 
Urban  Development  Corporation  from  1960  and  1970  census  fig- 
ures and  city  records,  and  distributed  through  decade.  Of  the 
total.  20,000  appear  in  table  as  demolitions  also.  Subtracting 
these  and  adding  5,000  abandoned  apartments  in  old  buildings 
in  inventory  since  World  War  II  leaves  estimated  9D.JCK)  apart- 
ments in  wholly  vacant,  still  standing  abandoned  buildings.  The 
count  excludes  cleared  buildings  awaiting  demolition  on  sites 
designated  for  future  construction.  In  addition,  there  are  un- 
determined number  of  owner-abandoned  buHdings  still  partially 
occupied,  which  appear  in  no  figures.  Figure  of  18,000  for  1970 
Is  assumed. 

>  Unincluded  in  charted  figures  is  estimated  loss  of  56,000 
rooming  houses  through  demolitions  in  last  decade. 

t  Fixed  figure  carried  steadily  in  inventory  since  World  War  II. 

»  Statistical  correction  lor  earlier  years. 

•  Assumed  figure;  actual  figure  not  available. 


>  Single  unit  converted  to  2  units,  counted  as  1  conversion. 
» Assumed  figure;  actual  figure  not  available. 

Source:  The  New  York  Times,  with  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  28.  1971] 

To  THE  EDrroa: 

The  news  article  "Public  Sector  Falling 
to  Close  Housing  Gap"  [March  14]  serious- 
ly understates  the  availability  of  Federal 
housing  help  to  New  York  City  imder  the 
Section  236  Interest  subsidy  program.  The 
artlde  states:  "In  the  current  fiscal  year  the 
city's  entire  share  of  Section  236  funds  waa 
$2.1-mmion." 

In  fact,  this  $2.1-mlllion  is  only  the 
amount  of  money  allotted  to  the  city's 
Mitchell -Lama  program.  In  addition,  approxi- 
mately tl2-mllllon  has  been  allocated  state- 
wide to  projects  of  the  state  Mitchell-Lama 
and  Urban  Development  Corpvoratlon,  and  a 
like-amo\int  to  projects  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.  A  majority  of 
these  fimds  will  undoubtedly  be  committed 
to  New  Tork  City. 

Thus  the  total  amount  of  Section  236 
money  available  to  New  York  City  will  be 
many  times  what  the  article  sugeests. 

The  report  also  contained  a  miscalculation 
of   the    amount   of   Section    236    [mortgage 
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reduction)  funds  required  to  sustain  ii  $480- 
mllUon  construction  program.  Quoting  city 
officials.  It  calculates  the  amount  at  6  per- 
cent of  total  development  cost,  or  abo  it  $28- 
mlllloii,  apparently  based  on  reducing  a  7 
per  cent  Interest  rat«  to  1  per  cent  sn  the 
total  development  cost. 

However,  the  amount  of  Section  2  36  an- 
nual subsidy  commitment  is  calculated  on 
the  average  mortgage  balance  outstanding 
over  the  life  of  the  mortgage.  Because  the 
mortgage  Is  amortized,  a  40-yeau-,  7  p;r  cent 
mortgage  would  require  a  Section  236  (ubsldy 
of  approximately  4.9  per  cent  of  the  initial 
mortgage,  rather  than  6  per  cent,  '"hus  a 
M80-mUlion  construction  program — t  ren  as- 
suming 100  per  cent  mortgage — would  'equire 
$23,352,000  In  Section  336  money,  n<it  $28- 
mlUlon. 

The  possibility  of  an  additional  requctlon 
in  the  interest  rate  cannot  be  discounted. 
Such  a  lower  Interest  rate  would  reduce  still 
further  the  amount  of  Section  236  funds  re- 
quired to  sustain  a  $480-mlUlon  co^ruc- 
tlon  program. 

S.  WiixiAM  Oreek| 
Regional  Administrator  U.S.  Depa 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Developn 

Makch  15,  1971. 
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Nkw  Tows  Cttt  Hotjsdjo  aito 
Development  AdministrationI 

March  18. 1971. 

SECTION  236  INTEHEST  STTBSIDT  REQUIRE^IENTS 
IN  NXW  TOBX  CTTT 

A  total  of  $75.8  million  in  Section  2^6  sub- 
sidles  is  required  foir  City  assisted  and  State 
Urban  Development  Corporation  projects 
within  New  York  City.  This  total  includes 
funds  for  projects  in  construction  p^or  to 
July  1970.  thos«  already  begun  or  sch|eduled 
to  start  in  fiscal  year  1971,  and  projects 
slated  for  development  in  fiscal  yeaf  1972. 
Of  the  required  funds,  only  $18.6  mllUjon  has 
been  committed  to  date.  The  tablej  below 
indicates  New  York  City's  Section  336  re- 
quirements by  fiscal  year,  the  amount!  com- 
mitted to  date,  and  additional  funds  fot  yet 
committed. 

TOTAL   FHA  SECTION   236   INTEREST  SUBSIDY   REQUIRE- 
MENTS. NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLICLY  ASSISTED  HCJUSING 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 


236  Subsi(  i 


No. 

No.  of 

ot     dwell- 

proJ-  ing 

ects      units 


Corn- 
Total     mitted 
re-  to 

quired       date 


In  construction 

prior  to  July 

1970 81  6.665  $8,694  J4, 403 

Fiscal  1971 155  18,326  29.163  13.981 

Fiscal  1972 200  23,694  37,939  261 

Calendar  1971....  228  23,684  37,220  4,699 


Not 
yet 
com- 
mitted 


t4,291 
15,182 
37,  678 
32.521 


Of  the  $67.2  mlUlon  In  Sec.  236  fuijds  for 
New  Yark  City  not  yet  committed  $19i  mil- 
lion is  required  In  this  fiscal  year  for  projects 
already  under  construction  or  which  Willi  be- 
gin prior  to  July  1,  1971. 

A  supplemental  appropriation  of  tke  ttd- 
dltional  $25  million  for  Sec.  236  authorized 
in  the  Housing  and  Urbeoi  Developmefat  Act 
of  1970  for  fiscal  year  1971  Is  essenttttl  not 
only  to  meet  New  Yca-k  City's  need  of  $19.5 
million  but  also  to  provide  essential  S^c.  236 
funds  in  other  areas.  According  to  tlie  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Officials  there  is  a  nationwide  bfwklog 
of  applications  for  Sec.  236  funds  fo|  250,- 
000  units. 


For  fiscal  year  1972,  New  York  City  alone 
will  require  $37.9  million  in  Sec.  236  funds. 
Appropriation  of  the  full  $200  million  au- 
thorized in  the  1970  Housing  Act  Is  a  mini- 
mum to  meet  fiscal  year  1972  Sec.  236  fund- 
ing requirements  In  New  York  and  other 
cities. 

The  need  for  additional  Sec.  236  funds  in 
New  York  City  is  acute,  not  only  in  regard  to 
FHA  insured  projects,  but  also  to  reduce  rente 
and  carrying  charges  in  the  City's  Mitch- 
ell-Lama program.  Current  Mitchell-Lama 
projects  are  coming  in  at  an  average  monthly 
rental  of  $327.32  for  a  two  bedroom  apart- 
ment. Section  236  subsidies,  however,  can 
reduce  debt  service  by  65%  thus  reducing  the 
above  rental  figure  by  $148  a  month;  which 
results  in  a  monthly  rental  figure  for  the 
same  apartment  of  $179.  Only  with  Sec.  236 
subsidies  can  rentals  and  carrying  charges  In 
new  Mitchell-Lama  projects  be  brought  with- 
in the  means  of  moderate  and  middle  Income 
families. 

Of  the  additional  $19.5  million  in  Sec.  236 
funds  required  In  New  York  City  for  this 
fiscal  year,  $10.3  million  Is  needed  to  sub- 
sidize 5,396  Mitchell-Lama  units  already  un- 
der construction  or  which  will  be  started  by 
June  30,  1971.  For  fiscal  year  1972,  $20.3  mil- 
lion of  the  $37.9  million  In  Sec.  236  funds 
which  New  York  City  wlU  reqtilre,  will  assist 
In  reducing  rents  and  carrying  charges  in 
10,285  City  Mitchell-Lama  vinlts  scheduled 
to  start  during  that  period. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING:  HE  SHOULD 
BE  HONORED  IN  THE  CAPITOL 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, April  4,  1971,  was  the  third  anni- 
versity  of  the  assassination  of  this  coun- 
try's most  revered  civil  rights  leader,  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  He 
served  his  coimtry  in  his  efforts  to  estab- 
lish equality  for  all  Americans.  He  made 
the  public  recognize  the  injustices  which 
oppressed  and  humiliated  many  Ameri- 
cans. His  life  was  committed  to  non- 
violence in  social  change,  and  his  leader- 
ship provided  the  Impetus  for  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1964  and  1968.  His  social  achieve- 
ments, won  him  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  In 
1964.  I  happened  to  be  near  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  January  15, 1971,  the  most  recent 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  And  I  noticed 
the  following  eloquent  testimonial  to 
Martin  Luther  King  on  the  editorial 
page  of  that  day's  edition  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution: 

Pilot  to  the  PortrRE 

Pew  are  the  men  in  any  century  who  may 
be  said  to  have  put  history  on  a  new  course. 
Those  who  do  so  live  either  in  fame  or  in- 
famy. These  pilots  toward  the  future  may  be 
rulers  or  generals  or  other  men  of  action; 
they  may  be  men  of  science  or  Ideas;  or 
they  may  be  men  who  simply  have  a  dream. 

Martin  Luther  B^lng  Jr.  was  a  man  who 
might  have  lived  out  a  worthwhile  but 
obscure  life  as  a  minister  In  Alabama.  But 
he  had  a  dream  and  one  day  man  and  events 
met.  The  history  of  this  cotintry  began  to 
change.  The  American  dream  was  broadened 
and  enriched  by  Martin  Luther  King's 
dream. 


The  change  In  our  nation's  racial  atti- 
tudes, BtUl  progressing,  was  no  doubt  In. 
evltable — but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  one  man's  powerful  personality  and 
dedicated  action  hurried  America  on  to 
something  better.  He  gave  his  life  for  that 
dream  and  It  Is  right  that  today  we  honor 
his  memory. 

It  is  Martin  Luther  King's  dream 
and  dedication  to  help  America  that 
should  be  honored,  for  that  dream  and 
that  dedication  serve  to  inspire  others. 
Martin  Luther  King  was  a  man  of  great 
leadership  ability.  His  courage  carried 
on  unrelentingly,  through  jailings,  rock 
throwing,  and  violence  directed  against 
him.  But  through  it  all  he  stood  up  for 
his  Ideals. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have 
again  introduced  a  resolution — House 
Resolution  100 — to  commission  and  place 
a  statue  or  bust  of  Martin  Luther  King 
in  a  suitable  place  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing of  the  United  States,  and  I  shall  very 
shortly  circulate  an  invitation  to  other 
Members  of  the  House  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  measure.  Though  there 
have  been  many  great  black  Americsms, 
none  has  ever  been  honored  by  a  statue, 
bust,  or  portrait  in  our  Capitol.  I  think 
that  Martin  Luther  King  should  be  ac- 
corded this  honor.  His  life  was  a  testi- 
monial to  freedom  for  all  Americans 
and  we  should  create  our  own  memorial 
to  his  dream  and  his  achievements. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Steele  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fobd)  through  April  23  on  ac- 
count of  ofQcial  business  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  for  today  through  April  7  on 
accoimt  of  oflQcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDEFIS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLLisTER)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp  for  15  minutes  on  April  6. 

Mr.  HoGAN  for  15  minutes  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN  for  10  minutes  on  April  8. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  DoNOHUE,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  two  bills  passed  today  on 
the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  Hall  (and  other  Members,  at  the 
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request  of  Mr.  Hall)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  made  today  during 
colloquy  on  Consent  Calendar  bills. 

Mr.  Kuykendall,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLUSTER)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Archer  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Whitehtjrst. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  HUBERT. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Sarbanes  In  five  instances. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Scheuer  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Slack  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Roncalio  in  two  Instances. 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  31.  An  act  to  provide  during  times  of 
high  unemployment  for  programs  of  public 
service  employment  for  unemployed  persons, 
to  assist  States  and  local  communities  in 
providing  needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edxxca- 
tlon  and  Labor. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

8.  789.  An  act  to  amend  the  tobacco  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STAl^ON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  47  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  untu  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  6, 1971  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

518.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  ol  Amjerlca, 
transmitting  the  21st  annual  report  of  the 
Girl  Scouts,  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30.  1970,  pursuant  to  section  7 
of  the  act  of  March  16.  1950.  as  amended 
(H.  Doc.  No.  92-79);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colimibia  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

519.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting  the  re- 
ports of  the  1971  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security,  pursuant  to  section  706  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-80);  to 
the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

520.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  378(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
the  establishment  of  acreage  allotments  for 
other  farms  owned  by  persons  whose  farms 
have  been  acquired  by  any  Federal,  State,  or 
other  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent 
domain:  to  the  ConMnlttee  on  Agriculture. 

521.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs)  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
adequacy  of  pay  and  allowances  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  1008 
(a);  to  the  Oommittee  on  Armed  Services. 

622.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting  the 
first  annual  repK>rt  of  Gallaudet  College  on 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf,  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1970,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(c)  of  Public  Law  89-694;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

523.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  amount  of  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loans.  Insurance,  and  guarantees, 
issued  In  January  and  February,  1971,  In 
connection  with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia 
piu^uant  to  the  Export -Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

524.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
transmitting  the  18th  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  its  activities  under  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  covering  calendar  year  1970, 
pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

525.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities 
of,  expenditures  by,  and  donations  to  the 
Charles  R.  Robertson  Lignite  Research  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.,  for  calendar  year  1970,  pur- 
suant to  62  Stat.  85;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

526.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  a  concession  contract  for  the 
operation  of  the  Lake  Mead  Marina  and  re- 
lated facilities  and  services  for  the  public 
within  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area, 
Nev.,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1971. 
pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271  and  70  Stat.  543;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

527.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  expand  and  extend  the 
desalting  program  being  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


528.  A  letter  from  the  regional  solicitor, 
Tulsa,  region,  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  copy  of  a  decision  on 
appeal  in  the  matter  of  the  heirship  deter- 
mljiation  of  Louis  Joncas.  deceased  halfbreed 
Kaw  allottee,  pursuant  to  82  Stat.  1420;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AX- 
fairs. 

529.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  UJB. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
vrtth  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlcairy. 

530.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  VS.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  to  transfer  Charlotte 
and  Lee  Counties  from  the  middle  to  the 
southern  district  of  Florida  and  Highlands 
County  from  the  southern  to  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

KECCIVXD    FROM    THK    COMFTROLLKR    GEKXKAL 

531.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  serious  problems  in  accounting  for 
mUltary  leave.  Department  of  the  Army;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 

HJa.  7171.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  and 
furnish  financial  and  other  assistance  to 
States  and  other  pubUc  bodies  and  organi- 
zations in  providing  an  urban  environmen- 
tal forestry  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HH.  7172.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  additional  funds  for  cooperative 
forest  management;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJi.  7173.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  additional  funds  for  cooperative 
forest  fire  protection;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BABINO: 

H.R.  7174.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  stabilize 
the  domestic  gold  mining  industry  and  to 
Increase  the  domestic  production  of  gold  to 
meet  the  needs  of  national  defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

HJl.  7175.  A  bill  to  limit.  In  the  case  of 
certain  vessels,  the  application  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  equipments  and  repair  parts  pur- 
chased for,  and  repairs  made  to,  UJS.  vessels 
m  foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

HJl.  7176.  A  bill  to  make  use  of  a  firearm 

to  commit  a  felony  a  Federal  crime  where 

such  use  TloUktes  State  law,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.   7177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  credit 
against  tax  for  retirement  income;   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

HJl.  7178.  A  bill  to  provide  a  private  right 
of  action  to  protect  the  air,  water,  and  other 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
the  public  trust  therein;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7179.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  support  orders  in  certain  State  and 
Federal  courts,  and  to  make  it  a  crime  to 
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move  or  travel  In  interstate  and  forelg:n  com- 
merce to  avoid  compliance  with  such  a  rders; 
to  the  Ootninlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HJl.  7180.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  F  sderal 
PropertR  and  Administrative  Services  .  let  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  supplies 
and  equipment  to  State  and  local  ]>ubllc 
recreation  agencies;  to  the  CJommlttse  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  7181.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  in  New  England;  to  the  CXimi  olttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brrrs)  : 
HR.  7182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soclil  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  eetabllal  ment 
of  Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DONOHX7E :  i 

H.R.  7183.  A  blU  to  provide  during  Jtlmee 
of  high  unemployment  for  programs  ofl  pub- 
lic service  employment  for  unemployed  per- 
sons, to  assist  States  and  local  oommiiiltlee 
In  providing  needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on^uca- 
tlon  and  Labor.  [ 

ByMr.  ESCH: 
HJl.  7184.  A  bin  to  establish  limits  dn  the 
assignment  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Itorces 
to  a  combat  zone  and  for  other  purposbs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  |^ 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
HJl.  7185.  A  blU  to  amend  the  fubllc 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  br*)aden 
eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  for  flnindal 
assistance,  to  Improve  the  quality  of]such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS :  T 

H.R.  7186.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  TJnlted 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  f6rmer 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  ]oom- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (for  hArself . 
Mr.  PzRKiNS,  Mr.  Dtnt.  Mr.  Dj&ikls 
of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Chisholii|.  Mr. 
Badillo.   Mr.   Dkllekback,   an<J   Mr 
EscH)  : 
HJl.  7187.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Hlgh^  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  to  establish  a  student 
internship  program  to  oflfer  students  prac- 
tical political  Involvement  with  elected  offi- 
cials on  the  local,  State,  and  Federal  levels 
of  government:  to  the  Committee  on  Efluca- 
tlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
HJl.  7188.  A  bill  to  authorize  apprcprla- 
tlons  to   carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of   1968;    to  the  Oommltt*e  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

HJl.  7189.  A  bin  to  authorize  apprcprta- 
tlons  to  carry  out  the  Standard  Reference 
Data  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Selena  i  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
H.R.  7190.  A  bin  to  amend  section  13  11(c) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  autl  ortze 
the  granting  of  retired  pay  to  persons  o  ther- 
wlse  quaUfled  who  were  Reserves  befom  Au- 
gust 16,  194S.  and  who  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  so-called  Bwim  crisis;  tc  the 
Oomniittee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  7191.  A  bin  to  declare  that  Mrtaln 
federaUy  owned  land  is  held  by  the  U  ilted 
States  In  trust  for  the  Bad  River  comminlty 
and  to  make  such  lands  parts  of  the  ree  »rva- 
tlon  Involved:  to  the  Comimlttee  on  In:  erlor 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  SATLOR: 
H.B.  7192.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  th<  un- 
incorporated territories  of  Guam  ani  the 
Virgin  I^ands  shall  each  be  represent!  d  In 
Congress  by  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  In  erlor 
and  Insiilar  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HR.  7193.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7194.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Institute  on  Retirement  In- 
come which  shall  conduct  studies  and  make 
recommendations  designed  to  enable  retired 
individuals  to  enjoy  an  adequate  retirement 
Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  7195.  A  bill  authorizing  payment  un- 
der medicare  for  services  performed  by  a 
household  aide;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  7196.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent 
across-the-board-benefit  increase  with  sub- 
sequent cost-of-living  increases,  to  raise  the 
earnings  base,  to  liberalize  the  retirement 
test,  to  increase  widows'  and  widowers'  ben- 
eflts,  to  improve  benefit  computation,  to  in- 
crease the  lump-sum  death  payment,  to 
provide  benefits  for  additional  disabled  chU- 
dren  and  dependent  parents  of  Insured  Indi- 
viduals, and  to  liberalize  qualification  for 
dlsabiUty  benefits;  to  provide  medicare  bene- 
fits for  all  Individuals  receiving  cash  benefits 
based  on  disability;  to  provide  benefits  for 
dependent  brothers  and  sisters  of  retired, 
disabled,  or  deceased  insured  individuals; 
and  to  provide  a  $5,000  Income  tax  exemption 
for  individuals  65  years  of  age  or  over;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHOUP: 
HR.  7197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970  In  order  to  expand  the 
basic  rail  passenger  transportation  system  to 
provide  service  to  certain  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER; 
HJl.  7198.  A  bill  to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85%  of 
I>arlty  for  the  marketing  year  1971-72;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  7199.  A  bill  to  protect  the  clvUlan  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stltutlon&l  rights  and  to  prevent  unwarranted 
governmental  invasions  of  their  privacy:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.  7200.   A  bill  to  prohibit  assaults  on 
State  law  enforcement  officers,  firemen,  and 
Judicial   officers;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7201.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are 
killed  or  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH : 
H.R.  7202.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  advance  payments  to  pro- 
ducers under  the  feed  grain  program  with 
respect  to  crops  of  wheat;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  7203.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  participants 
In  the  feed  grain  program  will  receive  a  pre- 
liminary payment  of  32  cents  for  corn;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Abztjo,  Mr.  AoDABBO,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Bollino, 
Mr.  Bitrton,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  C6r- 
DOVA.  Mr.  DoNOHtns.  Mrs.  Dwter,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  K.\sten- 
MEnat.  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  Matsttnaga,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pep- 
per, Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rangel. 
and  Mr.  Rees)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  258.  Resolution  urging  review 


of  the  United  Nations  Charter;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   HUNGATE    (for  himself.  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr! 
Scheuer,  Mr.  SiKES,  Mr.  WHnx,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Woljt)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  259.  Resolution  urging  review 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.  Res.  364.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  relative  to 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LINK: 
H.  Res.  365.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  of  the  House  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  of  all  aspects  of  the 
energy  resources  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials of  the  following  title  were  presented 
and  referred  as  follows : 

103.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  relative  to  exempting  the  State  of 
Hawaii  from  restrictions  concerning  the  types 
of  food  products  which  may  be  purchased 
under  the  food  stamp  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

104.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  the 
use  of  excess  property  at  Clark  Hill  Reservoir, 
S.C;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

105.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  textile 
imports;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

106.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Family  Assistance  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  of  the  following  titles 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred, 
as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  7204.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lenny  Y. 
Alikpala;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  7205.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Glxiseppe 
Svlzzero  and  Maria  Svlzzero;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  7206.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  President 
to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.R.  7207.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  award  the  Medal   of  Honor  to  Harry  S. 
Truman;     to     the     Committee     on    Armed 
Services. 

By.  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  7208.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.  Res.  366.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States   that    1st   Lt.   William   L.    Galley,  Jr., 
should  receive  an  Immediate  full  pardon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.  Res.  367.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  that    Ist  Lt.  William  L.   Caney,  Jr., 
should  receive  an  immediate  full  pardon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lloyd  M.  Bent- 
SKS,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

■The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  amid  the  pyageantry  of 
palms  and  the  panoply  of  buds  and  blos- 
soms, we  pause  to  renew  our  loyalty  to 
Thee,  the  giver  of  life  and  the  King  of 
the  Universe.  Give  us  grace,  v;isdom,  and 
strength  to  serve  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  to  help  bring  to  fulfillment  the 
reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Prepare  our  hearts,  O  God,  for  the  way 
of  the  cross  and  its  deeper  meaning — 
that  it  Is  by  suffering  love  we  are  re- 
deemed. Make  us  to  know  that  it  is  by 
dying  we  live,  by  giving  life  we  find  it 
again.  Lift  our  vision  to  the  glory  of  the 
resurrection  and  the  life  that  abides  all 
change.  Help  us  so  to  live  and  so  to  serve 
as  to  be  worthy  of  eternal  life. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION      OF      THE      ACTING 
PRESIDENT   PRO   TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr.  Ellender). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESroENT    PRO    TEMPORE, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  5.  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Bemg  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lloto  M.  Bentsen,  a  Senator 
from  the   State   of   Texas,   to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commimi- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  IN 
1970  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
COFFEE  AGREEMENT  OF  1968— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bentsen)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  my  report  on  the 
(^rations  in  1970  of  tlie  International 
Coffee  Agreement  of  1968. 

Events  during  1970  once  again  demon- 
strated the  capacity  of  the  Agreement  to 
protect  the  interests  of  both  its  consumer 
and  producer  members.  The  Internation- 
al Coffee  Coiincil  acted  decisively  in  Au- 
gust to  curb  a  precipitous  increase  in 
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world  coffee  prices  caused  by  damage  to 
the  Brazilian  coffee  crop  in  mid- 1969.  At 
the  same  time  the  judicious  measures 
adopted  by  the  Council  enabled  produc- 
ing countries  to  m&intain  their  foreign 
exchange  earnings  from  cofifee  exports 
at  a  level  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Agreement. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress that  we  have  reached  an  agreement 
with  Brazil  relating  to  our  trade  with 
that  coimtry  in  soluble  cofifee,  which 
settles  the  U.S.  complaint  against  Brazil 
under  Article  44  of  the  International 
Cofifee  Agreement.  This  agreement  im- 
proves the  cwnpetitive  conditions  of  ac- 
cess to  Brazilian  green  cofifee  by  UJS. 
soluble  cofifee  processors  in  a  manner 
which  safeguards  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers. 

In  terms  of  the  bilateral  accord,  which 
will  be  valid  as  long  as  the  United  States 
continues  to  implement  the  Internation- 
al Coffee  Agreement,  Brazil  wUl  make 
available  for  sale  to  American  soluble 
cofifee  manufacturers  an  appropriate 
quantity  of  green  cofifee  free  of  Brazilian 
contribution  quota.  American  firms  will 
qualify  to  purchase  this  coffee,  which  will 
be  of  suitable  quality,  in  proportion  to 
their  historical  production  of  soluble 
cofifee.  The  enclosed  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  provides  a  more  detailed 
accoimt  of  the  settlement  and  the  nego- 
tiations which  led  up  to  it. 

In  the  light  of  the  Agreement's  benefit 
to  American  consumers  in  1970,  its  un- 
doubted value  to  the  developing  coffee 
producing  countries,  and  the  resolution  of 
our  problem  with  Brazil,  I  urge  timely 
Congressional  action  to  extend  the  neces- 
sary implementing  legislation  imtil 
September  30, 1973,  when  the  1968  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  terminates. 
Prompt  passage  will  reaflarm  to  the 
Agreement's  41  exporting  members  the 
strength  of  our  commitment  to  their 
economic  development.  Expeditious  ap- 
proval will,  moreover,  remove  any  imcer- 
tainty  on  the  part  of  our  own  industry  as 
well  as  foreign  coimtries  concerning  the 
future  of  international  coffee  coopera- 
tion. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  1,  1971. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  A  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  annoimcing  that  on 
March  31,  1971,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  joint 
resolution : 

S.J.  Res.  55.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
a  temporary  extension  of  certain  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  Interest  rates  and  cost-of- 
living  stabilization. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, April  1,  1971.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  RULE  Vin 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  csilendar  under  rule  VIII  be 
waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imtuiimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Homer  I.  Lewis, 
U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve,  to  be  Chief  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  sissistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Army.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominatlona 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  recent  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  vote  along  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  to  recommend  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination,  in  the  Office 
of  Chief  of  Reserves  in  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  of  one  of  my  good  friends 
and  an  outstanding  citizen  of  my  State. 
Brig.  Gen.  J.  Milnor  Roberts,  Jr. 

General  Roberts,  in  a  real  sense,  rep- 
resents the  tradition  of  the  citizen-sol- 
dier in  the  United  States;  he  is  a  success- 
ful man  in  his  profession  in  civilian  life, 
and  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  given  ex- 
traordinary  senice   to   his   coimtry  in 
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uniform,  as  a  Reserve  officer  in  botli  war 
and  peace.  We  in  Pennsylvania  are  i^roud 
of  his  record  and  we  anticipate  with  con- 
fidence his  ability  and  dedication  tb  the 
challenge  which  he  faces  in  leadinj;  the 
Nation's  Army  Reserve,  in  what  m^y  be 
its  most  critical  hour. 

General  Roberts,  completing  riis  4 
years  of  ROTC  training  In  1940  af  Le- 
high University  in  Pennsylvania,!  was 
called  to  active  duty  as  a  very  young  of- 
ficer in  World  War  n.  He  was  ass^ned 
to  the  perhaps  most  hazardous  di^y  in 
the  Army,  that  with  the  gUder  infatatry, 
commanding  a  glider  infantry  cormiany 
In  preparation  for  the  Normandy  Beach 
landing,  in  which  he  participated  ot^  the 
first  day,  subsequently  serving  with  l|rav- 
ery  and  distinction  in  the  great  crusade, 
which  ended  in  the  liberation  of  the 
Western  EXiropean  peoples. 

Mr.  President  I  was  particularlv  im- 
pressed at  yesterday's  hearing  with  the 
responses  of  General  Roberts  to  cues- 
tions  presented  him  by  our  distinguished 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  his  own  attitude  to 
the  military  services,  and  particularly 
the  Reserves,  which  he  will  leadT  We 
know  that  tWs  Nation  tradltlcnall';!  has 
depended  upon  its  citizens  to  come  ti  the 
defense  of  the  country  in  times  of  crisis, 
and  that  If  our  Nation  Is  to  survive  iri  this 
turbulent  world  we  must  continue  toi  rely 
upon  this  motivation  for  service  from 
throughout  the  national  communitv. 

General  Roberts  fullv  understand^  and 
Is  dedicated  to  this  principle;  he  kliows 
that  his  responsibility  of  leadership  is 
not  ft  casual  one,  and  that  the  fate  oqthis 
Nation  may  rest  upon  the  citizen-scjdier 
leaders  of  this  Nation,  of  which  helis  a 
representative. 

I  believe  It  is^important  for  the  Sena- 
tors to  understand  the  type  of  maa  we 
are  placing  this  great  responsibility  ubon. 
An  article  prepared  for  publication  irTthe 
Officer  magazine,  the  official  publication 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association,  sheds 
some  light  upon  his  personality  and  c^al- 
iflcations.  and  I  ask  that  it  be  included  in 
my  remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecJord, 
as  follows: 
Nkw  Army  Resehvi  Ckjst,  Survivor  or  IThb 

Longest  Day"  Has  OtrrsTANDrNO  Recois  in 

COMICAND  AND  IXAOERSHIP  RoLE 

Maj.  Oen.  J.  Milnor  Roberts,  Jr.,  the 
Chief  of  Army  Reserve  on  the  Army 
went  from  command  of  Ck).  E.,  of  the 
Gilder   Infantry    Regiment,   to   the   po 
Battlefield  Aide,  to  the  V  Ckirps  Comma  a 
on  the  Omaha  Beach  on  D-Day,  6  June 
only  to  find  himself  so  often  exposed  _to 
my  fire  in  so  many  different  situations 
he  landed  the  next  morning  on  the 
Ust. 

"I  encountered  an  old  college  friend  the 
next  morning  who  greeted  me  with,  'My 
Ood.  I  thought  you  were  dead." 

"I^inny  thing,"  recaUed  Gen.  Roberts  irtth 
a  not  too  funny  laugh,  "It  took  me  a  little 
time  to  convince  him  that  I  was  alive  and 
generally  speaking  all  right,  and  I  was  con- 
cerned as  to  how  far  reports  of  my  nam^  be- 
ing on  the  KIA  list  had  proceeded.  I  eKpe- 
claUy  wanted  my  family  back  home  to  know 
that  the  report  was,  indeed,  greatly  e  tag- 
gerated."  ^ 

Roberts  was  a  captain  at  the  time.  Must 
four   years   after   receiving  his   commissloix 
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from  ROTC  at  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  and  Just  approaching  hla  26th  birthday. 
But  from  the  time  of  that  historic  Normandy 
Beachhead  landing  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
he  was  Involved  In  the  roughest  action  of 
World  War  n,  as  AlUed  forces  plowed  acroes 
Prance  and  Germany,  before  uniting  with 
the  Russian  allies  and  accepting  the  German 
surrender,  a  traumatic  11  months  later. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  become  a  key  member  of 
the  V  Corps  Staff,  first  as  Assistant  G-6, 
Executive  Officer  of  the  0-6  Section,  and 
then  Assistant  G-2,  before  being  released 
from  active  duty  In  December  1945,  carrying 
home  with  him  various  military  decorations. 
Including  the  Bronze  Star  Medal,  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  with  Silver  Star  (French),  and 
Military  Cross  of  1939  (Czechoelovaklan) . 

Before  shipping  overseas  to  an  English 
training  base,  he  ser\ed  as  Instructor  at  the 
Infantry  School  at  Pt.  Bennlng,  and  in  vari- 
ous Instructor  and  training  assignments  In 
the  Infantry  and  glider  infantry.  By  coin- 
cidence, his  glider  Infantry  experience  paral- 
lels that  of  then  Lt.  Col.  Strom  Thurmond,  a 
much  decorated  officer  of  the  D-Day  landing, 
who  today  Is  the  second  senior  Republican 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Past  National  President  of  ROA,  and 
recent  recipient  of  the  ROA  Minute  Man  of 
the  Year  award.  They  first  met  when  they 
shared  a  battered  Jeep  on  a  wild  dash  up  a 
country  road  during  an  advance  inland  from 
the  Beachhead.  Thurmond  was  then  opera- 
tions officer  of  the  G-5  Section  at  First  Army 
and  Roberts  was  Executive  Officer,  G-5  Sec- 
tion, V  Corps.  They  have  been  personal 
friends  since. 

About  "The  Longest  Day",  the  history 
making  novel  by  Cornelius  Ryan,  which  was 
the  basis  for  a  fabulous  motion  picture,  the 
premiere  showing  of  which  was  sponsored  in 
many  places  by  ROA,  Roberts  had  been  a  rich 
source  of  material  because  of  his  activity  for 
his  Commander.  General  Leonard  Gerow,  In 
rushing  from  one  point  on  Omaha  Beach  to 
another.  One  story  he  recalls,  which  has 
never  been  told,  was  the  delightful  one  about 
the  messages  to  the  troops  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Invasion 
forces'  surgeon. 

President  Roosevelt's  message  was  couched 
In  the  loftiest  Inspirational  prose,  exhorting 
the  men  to  respond  to  their  sacred  challenge 
to  liberate  In  the  name  of  God  and  Justice 
the  enslaved  beloved  friends  of  all  Americans. 
The  Surgeon  General,  In  a  more  practical 
sense,  emphasized  the  issuance  of  duplicate 
essential  articles  to  all  soldiers  going  out  to 
fight  and  reminding  them  that  the  romantic 
aspects  of  their  liberation  efforts  should  be 
guarded  with  care.  Gen.  Roberts  \ased  one  of 
his — In  which  to  wrap  his  wrist  watch,  and 
he  recalled  later  that  his  watch  was  the  only 
thing  about  him  dry  after  be  got  ashore. 
"This  Is  the  watch  I  have  on  my  wrist  today." 
he  says  with  some  pride. 

After  World  War  II,  Gen.  Roberts  continued 
In  the  active  reserve,  serving  as  S-2.  S-3  and 
Executive  Officer,  314th  Infantry  Regiment: 
Commanding  Officer.  1st  Battle  Group.  314th 
Infantiy  Regiment;  Conmiander,  Combat 
Command  Section,  79th  Command  Head- 
quarters (Divisional);  as  a  Mobilization  Des- 
ignee to  the  Office,  Chief  of  Information,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  Commander  of 
the  99th  ARCOM. 

Gen.  Roberts  was  selected  and  confirmed 
for  two  star  rank,  but  gave  up  his  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  major  general  when  he 
accepted  an  appointment  on  1  October  1970, 
as  Deputy  Chief  of  Army  Reserve,  being  the 
first  Army  Reserve  General  Officer  to  fill  this 
position.  As  Chief,  he  regained  his  two-star 
rank. 

A  native  of  Pittsburgh.  Gen.  Roberts.  In 
civilian  life,  was  President  of  Sykes  Adver- 
tising, Inc..  and  has  been  active  In  varioxis 
civic,  professional  and  patriotic  activities. 


He  became  Commander  of  the  99th  ARCOM 
in  December  1968.  and  was  promoted  to  Brig 
Gen.  In  May  1968. 

In  addition  to  the  Infantry  school  and 
gilder  operations  course,  he  has  completed 
the  command  and  general  staff  college  as- 
sociate and  combat  refresher  courses,  the 
National  War  College  Defense  Strategy  Semi- 
nar and  the  National  Security  Seminar  of  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces.  He 
has  also  attended  the  Army  War  College 
Senior  Reserve  Component  Officers  Course. 

Gen.  Roberts'  wife.  "Ginger",  petite  and 
auburn-haired,  has  been  completing  a  four 
year  effort  to  obtain  a  Master's  Degree  "in 
Social  Work  from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, since  he  has  been  In  the  Pentagon. 
The  Roberts,  parents  of  a  college-age  son.  a 
high  school  senior.  Class  of  1971.  and  two 
other  teenagers,  had  Just  completed  and 
warmed  up  a  home  they  had  designed  by  a 
leading  contemporary  architect  to  meet  re- 
quirements of  this  day:  an  adult  section  of 
the  house,  connected  by  a  second  story  bridge 
to  a  section  of  the  house  occiipled  by  their 
children,  underneath  of  which  Is  a  garden 
patio.  The  site  Is  ou  a  mountainside  over- 
looking the  Allegheny  River,  and  the  most 
scenic  part  of  suburban  Pittsburgh. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Air  Force,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  conflTmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimoiis  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THE  NATION'S  CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  28,  1971,  and 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April  2, 
1971,  there  were  published  commentaries 
by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Strout  and  Mr.  Neil 
Sheehan.  While  I  do  not  endorse  all  the 
assumptions,  questions,  and  conclusions 
raised  in  either  the  essay  or  the  column, 
I  do  think  that  Mr.  Strout  and  Mr.  Shes- 
han  raise  a  matter  which  will  be  given 
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Increasing  consideration  in  the  days 
ahead.  Because  this  will  be  a  question  for 
discussion  and  consideration,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  to  have  the  two  articles 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  28.  1971  ] 

Shouu)  W«  Have  War  Crimb  Trials? 
(By  NeU  Sheehan) 

(NoTB. — Nell  Sheehan.  who  spent  three 
years  In  Vietnam.  Is  a  correspondent  In  The 
Times  Washington  Bureau.) 

"The  tragic  story  of  Vietnam  is  not.  In 
truth,  a  tale  of  malevolent  men  bent  upon 
conquest  for  personal  gain  or  imperial  glory. 
It  Is  the  story  of  an  entire  generation  of 
leaders  (and  an  entire  generation  of  follow- 
ers) BO  conditioned  by  the  tensions  of  the 
cold  war  years  that  they  were  unable  to 
perceive  In  1965  (and  later)  that  the  Com- 
munist adversary  was  no  longer  a  monolith 
.  .  .  Lyndon  Johnson,  though  disturbingly 
volatile,  was  not  in  his  worst  moments  an 
evil  man  In  the  Hltlerlan  sense  .  .  .  Set 
kgalnst  these  facts  the  easy  designation  of 
Individuals  as  deliberate  or  imputed  'war 
criminals'  Is  shockingly  glib,  even  if  one 
allows  for  the  inexperience  of  the  young." — 
Townsend  Hoopes,  the  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  January,  1970. 

Is  the  accusation  glib?  Or  Is  it  too  un- 
pleasant to  think  about?  Do  you  have  to  be 
Hltlerlan  to  be  a  war  criminal?  Or  can  you 
qualify  as  a  well-intentioned  President  of  the 
United  States?  Even  when  I  saw  those  signs 
during  the  March  on  the  Pentagon  in  1967, 
"Hey,  Hey  L.B.J.  How  Many  kids  did  you 
kill  today?"  they  didn't  make  me  think  that 
Lyndon  Johnson,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  might  be  a  war  criminal.  A  misguided 
man  perhaps,  an  egomaniac  at  worst,  but 
not  a  war  criminal.  That  would  have  been 
Just  too  much.  Kids  do  get  killed  in  war. 
Besides,  I'd  never  read  the  laws  governing 
the  conduct  of  war,  although  I  had  watched 
the  war  for  three  years  In  Vietnam  and  had 
written  about  it  for  five.  Apparently,  a  lot  of 
the  men  In  Saigon  and  Washington  who  were 
directing  the  war  didn't  read  those  laws 
either,  or  if  they  did,  they  Interpreted  them 
rather  loosely. 

Now  a  lot  of  other  people  are  examining 
our  behavior  In  Vietnam  in  the  light  of 
these  laws.  Mark  Sacharoff.  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Temple  University,  has 
gathered  their  work  together  into  this  bibli- 
ography. By  this  simple  act  he  has  signifi- 
cantly widened  our  consciousness.  If  you 
credit  as  factual  only  a  fraction  of  the  In- 
tormatlon  assembled  here  about  what  hap- 
pened in  Vietnam,  and  if  you  apply  the  laws 
of  war  to  American  conduct  there,  then  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  six 
years  at  least,  including  the  incumbent  Pres- 
ident. Richard  Milhous  Nixon,  may  well  be 
guilty  of  war  crimes. 

There  is  the  stuff  of  five  Dreyftis  affairs  in 
that  thought.  This  is  what  makes  the  grow- 
ing literature  on  alleged  war  crimes  in  Viet- 
nam so  Important.  This  bibliography  repre- 
aents  the  beginning  of  what  promises  to  be  a 
long  and  painful  Inquest  into  what  we  are 
•lolng  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  more  perspec- 
Uve  we  gam  on  our  behavior,  the  uglier  our 
conduct  appears.  At  first  It  had  seemed  un- 
fortunate and  sad;  we  were  caught  in  the 
quicksand  of  Indochina.  Then  our  conduct 
appeared  stupid  and  brutal,  the  quagmire 
was  of  our  own  making,  the  Vietnamese  were 
the  victims  and  we  were  the  executioners. 
Now  we're  finding  out  that  we  may  have 
t»ken  life,  not  merely  as  cruel  and  stubborn 
warriors,  but  as  criminals.  We  are  condi- 
Uoned  as  a  nation  to  believe  that  only  our 
enemies  commit  war  crimes.  Certainly  the 
•nemy  in  Indochina  has  perpetrated  crimes. 


The  enemy's  war  crimes,  however,  will  not 
wash  us  clean  if  we  too  are  war  criminals. 

What  are  the  laws  of  war?  One  learns  that 
there  Is  a  whole  body  of  such  laws,  ranging 
from  specific  military  regulations  like  the 
Army's  Field  Manual  27-10,  "The  Law  of 
Land  Warfare,"  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Hague  and  Geneva  Conventions,  which  are 
United  States  law  by  virtue  of  Senate  rati- 
fication, to  the  broad  principles  laid  down  by 
the  Nuremberg  and  Tokyo  war  crimes  tri- 
bunals. These  laws  say  that  all  Is  not  fair 
in  war,  that  there  are  limits  to  what  belliger- 
ent man  may  do  to  mankind.  As  the  Hague 
Convention  of  1907  put  it,  "The  right  of 
beUlgerents  to  adopt  means  of  Injuring  the 
enemy  Is  not  unlimited."  In  other  words, 
some  acts  In  war  are  Ulegal  and  they  aren't 
all  as  obviously  Illegal  as  the  massacre  of 
several  himdred  Vietnamese  vUlagers  at 
Mylal. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  our  conduct  In  Viet- 
nam through  the  viewing  glass  of  these  laws. 
The  Army  Field  Manual  says  that  it  is  illegal 
to  attack  hospitals.  We  routinely  bombed 
and  shelled  them.  The  destruction  of  Vlet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese  Army  Hospitals 
in  the  South  Vietnamese  countryside  was 
announced  at  the  daily  press  briefings,  the 
Five  o'clock  Follies,  by  American  military 
Bi>okesmen  In  Saigon. 

So  somebody  may  have  committed  a  war 
crime  In  attacking  those  hospitals.  The 
Manual  also  says  that  a  military  commander 
acquires  responsibility  for  war  crimes  If  he 
knows  they  are  being  committed,  "or  should 
have  knowledge,  through  reports  received  by 
him  or  through  other  means,"  and  he  falls 
to  take  action  to  stop  them.  President  John- 
son kept  two  wire-service  teletypes  in  his 
office  and  he  read  the  newspapers  like  a  bear. 
There  are  thus  grounds  for  believing  that  he 
may  have  known  his  Air  Force  and  artillery 
were  blowing  up  enemy  hospitals.  He  was 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  Did  his  knowledge 
make  him  a  war  criminal?  The  Army  Manual 
says  that  "every  violation  of  the  law  of  war 
Is  a  war  crime." 

Let's  proceed  to  one  of  the  basic  tactics 
the  United  States  used  to  prosecute  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam — unrestricted  air  and  ar- 
tillery bombardments  of  peasant  hamlets. 
Since  1965,  a  minimum  of  160,000  Vietnam- 
ese civilians,  an  average  of  68  men,  women 
and  children  every  day  for  the  past  six  years, 
have  been  killed  In  the  south  by  American 
military  action  or  by  weapons  supplied  to 
the  Saigon  forces  by  the  United  States..>6- 
other  350.000  Vietnamese  civliians  have  been 
wounded  or  permanently  maimed.  This  is  a 
very  conservative  estimate.  It  Is  based  on  of- 
ficial flgiires  assembled  by  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy's  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ref- 
ugees and  on  a  study  for  the  Subcommittee 
by  those  eminent  Government  auditors,  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  real  toll  may 
be  much  higher.  This  conservative  attitude 
makes  the  documentation  put  together  by 
the  Senator  and  his  staff  aides.  Jerry  Tinker 
and  Dale  S.  de  Haan,  among  the  most  im- 
pressive in  the  bibliography.  Many,  perhaps 
the  majority,  of  those  half-million  civilian 
casualties  were  caused  by  the  air  and  artil- 
lery bombardments  of  peasant  hamlets  au- 
thorized by  the  American  military  and  civil- 
ian leaders  in  Saigon  and  Washington. 

The  United  States  Government  tried  and 
hanged  in  1946  a  Japanese  general.  Tomo- 
yukl  Yamashlta.  because  he  was  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  deaths  of  more  than  25,000 
noncombatants  killed  by  his  troops  In  the 
Philippines. 

Can  a  moral  and  legal  distinction  be  drawn 
between  those  killings  In  World  War  n,  for 
which  General  Yamaishlta  paid  with  his  life, 
and  the  civilian  deaths  ordered  or  condoned 
by  American  leaders  during  the  Vietnam 
war?  Again,  if  you  accept  only  a  portion  of 
the  evidence  presented  in  this  bibliography, 
and  compare  that  evidence  to  the  laws  of 
war.  the  probable  answer  is.  No.  And  Presi- 


dent Nixon  has  spread  this  unrestricted 
bombing  through  Laos  and  Cambodia,  killing 
and  wounding  Ainknown  tens  of  thousands 
of  civilians  In  those  countries. 

Looking  back,  one  realizes  that  the  war- 
crimes  issue  was  always  present.  Our  vision 
was  so  narrowly  focused  on  the  unfolding 
detaUs  of  the  war  that  we  lacked  the  per- 
^>ectlve  to  see  It,  or  when  the  problem  was 
held  up  to  us,  we  pal'l  no  heed.  This  lesson 
becomes  clear  in  read:ng  the  proceedings  of 
the  RusseU  Tribunal  now  published  in 
"Against  the  Crime  of  Silence."  The  proceed- 
ings were  widely  dismissed  in  1967  as  a  com- 
bination of  kookery  and  leftist  propaganda. 
They  should  not  have  been.  Although  the 
proceedings  were  one-sided,  the  perspective 
was  there. 

One  saw  the  substance  all  the  time  In  Viet- 
nam In  the  bombing  and  shelling  of  the 
peasant  hamlets.  In  November,  1965,  I  found 
five  fishing  hamlets  on  the  coast  of  Quangn- 
gal  Province  in  central  Vietnam,  not  far  from 
Mylal.  which  had  been  ravaged  over  the 
previous  two  months  by  the  five-inch  guns 
of  United  States  Navy  destroyers  and  by 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  fighter- 
bombers.  The  local  Vietnamese  officials  told 
me  that  at  least  184  civilians  had  been  killed. 
After  a  day  of  Interviewing  the  survivors 
among  the  ruins,  I  concluded  that  a  reason- 
able estimate  might  run  as  high  as  600  dead. 
American  Army  officers  working  In  the  prov- 
ince told  me  that  the  most  serloiis  resistance 
the  Vletcong  guerrillas  In  the  hamlets  had 
offered  waa  sniper  fire.  The  hamlets  and  aU 
their  Inhabitants  had  been  attacked  Just  be- 
cause the  Vletcong  were  present.  I  discovered 
that  another  10  hamlets  In  the  province  had 
also  been  gutted  and  about  25  others  severely 
damaged,  all  for  like  reasons. 

Making  the  p>easants  pay  so  dearly  for  the 
presence  of  guerrillas  In  their  hamlets,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  sympathized  with 
the  Vletcong  seemed  unneceas&rily  brutal 
and  politically  counter-productive  to  me. 
since  this  Hun-like  treatment  would 
alienate  them  from  the  Saigon  authorities 
and  the  American  forces.  No  common-sense 
military  purpose  seemed  to  be  served.  When 
I  wrote  my  story  describing  the  agony  of  the 
fisher  folk,  however.  It  did  not  occur  to  me 
that  I  had  discovered  a  possible  war  crime. 
The  thought  also  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  my  editors  or  to  most  readers  of 
The  Times.  None  of  the  similar  stories  that  I 
and  other  reporters  wrote  later  on  provoked 
any  outrage,  except  among  that  minority 
with  the  field  of  vision  to  see  what  was  hap- 
pening. As  Lieutenant  Calley  told  the  prose- 
cutor at  Fort  Bennlng,  "It  wasn't  any  big 
deal,  sir." 

Reading  through  the  news  dispatches  from 
1965,  1966  and  1967  that  Seymour  Melman 
of  Columbia  and  Richard  Falk  of  Princeton 
assembled  to  document  accusations  of  war 
crimes  made  by  The  Clergy  and  Laymen  Con- 
cerned About  Vietnam,  "In  the  Name  of 
America,"  is  to  view  those  scenes  again  in  this 
new  and  disturbing  perspective.  Frank  Har- 
vey, In  "Air  War — Vietnam,"  recounts  with 
the  power  of  anecdotal  narrative  the  casual 
destruction  of  peasant  hamlets  In  the  Me- 
kong Delta  by  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
Usually  the  excuse  was  that  a  squad  or  so 
of  guerrillas  might  be  present  In  the  hamlet 
or  the  mere  location  of  the  hamlet  In  guer- 
rilla-dominated territory.  Harvey  Is  a  con- 
vincing witness  because  he  concludes  with  a 
defense  of  the  war. 

You  might  argue  that  this  destruction, 
and  concomitant  loss  of  civilian  life,  were 
not  deliberate,  that  they  were  among  those 
haphazard  horrors  of  war.  The  record  says 
otherwise. 

As  early  as  the  fall  of  1965.  the  American 
Embassy  in  Saigon  distributed  to  correspond- 
ents a  Rand  Corporation  study  on  the  air 
and  artillery  bombardments.  The  study  con- 
cluded that  the  peasants  blamed  the  Viet- 
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cong  when  their  hanxlets  were  blastejd  and 
their  relatives  killed:  in  effect,  that  shi  apnel 
white  phosphorous  suid  napalm  were    good 
political  medicine.  The  study  was 
by  reporters  as  macabre  proof  that  th( 
ernment  could  always  find  a  thlnk- 
tell  It  what  It  wanted  to  think. 

In  the  summer  of  1966.  however,  a 
secret  study  of  the  paclflcatlcn  progra^ 
done  for   the   Embassy   and   military 
quarters   In   Saigon   by   some   of   the 
experienced  Americans  In  the  country 
the  study's  recommendations  was 
practice  of  unrestricted  bombing  and 
should  be  carefully  re-examined, 
to  the  study  there  was  evidence 
practice  was  driving  hundreds  of 
of  refugees  Into  urban  slums  and 
camps,  causing  unnecessary  death 
ferlng,    and    angering    the    peasantry 
proposal  for  a  re-examlnatlon  was  v 
the  highest  levels  of  American 
Saigon. 

By  deciding  not  to  reconsider,  the 
can  leadership  In  Saigon  was  deciding 
dain  the  practice,  to  establish  a  de  facio 
ley.  During  those  earlier  years  at  leaft 
policy  was  not  acknowledged  In 
far  as  I  know,  but  neither  can  there 
doubt  that  this  was  the  way  things 
be  done  and  that  those  American 
and  civilian  leaders  directing  the  war 
the  grim  cost  of  their  decision  not  t< 
Why  did  they  establish  the  policy? 
devastation  had  become  a  fundamental 
ment  In  their  strategy  to  win  the  wtir 

I  remember  asking  one  of  the  most 
American   generals   In   the    late 
1966  tf  he  was  not  worried  by  all  the 
casualties  that   the   bombing   and 
were  causing.  "Yes,  It  Is  a  problem," 
"but  It  does  deprive  the  enemy  of  the 
latlon,  doesn't  It?"  A  survey  of  refugee!  i 
missioned  later  that  year  by  the 
indicated  that  54  per  cent  of  those  In 
tuong  Province  In  the  Mekong  Deltt 
fleeing  their  hamlets  In  fear  of  the 
tng  and  shelling.  So  this  was  the  gam^. 
firepower  that  only  American  technoloi  ;y 
muster,  the  General  Motors  of  death 
vented  In  World  War  IT.  was  to  defeat 
Vietnamese  Gonxmunlsts  by  outright 
attrition,  the  body  cotmt.  and  by 
their   strategic   base,    the   rural 

If   you   destroyed   the   rural   socletjf 
destroyed  the  resouirces  the  enemy 
flght.  You  deprived  him  of  recruits 
South,  of  the  food  and  the  Intelligence 
peasantry   provide;    you   reversed   Mac 
tung's  axiom  by  drying  up  the  sea  (the 
antry)  In  which  the  guerrillas  swam. 

All  of  those  directives  Issued  by  the 
can  military  headquarters  in  Saigon 
taking  care  to  avoid  civilian  casualties, 
protecting. the  livestock  and  the 
the  peasantry,  were  the  sort  of  pharlsaU 
tie  you  hear  from  many  American 
tlons.  Whenever  you  say  the 
not  behaving  as  it  says  It  should 
stltutlon  can  always  point  to  a  directive 
say  you  must  be  mistaken.  (General 
trie  had  directives  forbidding  price 
when  some  of  its  vice  presidents  wero 
vlcted  of  price  fixing.)  No  one  was 
himself  when  he  marked  off  those 
zones,'  and  ordered  thoee  "pre-planneld 
strikes'"  and  that  "harassing  and 
fire"  by  the  artillery.  People  and  their 
were  dehumanized  into  grid  coordl 
a  targeting  map.  Those  other  formalities, 
obtaining  clearance  from  the  Vietnamese 
province  chief  before  you  bombed  a  himlet, 
were  stratagems  to  avoid  responsibility,  be- 
cause he  almost  never  refused  permission. 
(Such  legal  fictions,  by  the  way,  aje  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  the  laws  of  war.) 

Out  In  the  countryside  the  captali^ 
majors  did  not  disguise  the  design. 
In  a  heavlly-pwpulated  province  In  t 
kong  Delta,  a  young  Army  captain 
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hand  across  the  map  over  a  couple  of  dozen 
hamlets  In  guerrilla-dominated  territory  near 
the  provincial  capital  and  remarked  that  the 
peasants  were  evacuating  them  and  moving 
In  near  town.  Why?  I  asked.  "Because  lt'8  not 
healthy  out  there.  We're  shelling  the  hell 
out  of  them,"  he  said. 

By  1967,  this  policy  of  unrestricted  air 
and  artillery  bombardments  had  been  or- 
chestrated with  search  and  destroy  operations 
by  ground  troops,  B-52  strikes,  and  crop 
destruction  with  chemical  herbicides  Into  a 
strategy  that  was  progressively  laying  waste 
much  of  the  countryside.  (The  question  of 
whether  herbicides  were  dumped  on  the  land- 
scape to  an  extent  that  may  constitute  a 
separate  war  crime  Is  treated  at  length  in 
several  of  the  books  Mr.  Sacharofl  lists. )  That 
year  Jonathan  Schell  went  to  Quangnal  to 
document  the  creeping  destruction  of  the 
rural  society  in  a  two-part  article  that  first 
appeared  In  The  New  Yorker  magazine.  It 
was  later  published  with  a  title  of  under- 
stated Irony,  "The  Military  Half."  Schell 
estimated  that  by  this  time  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  450  hamlets  In  the  province  had 
been  destroyed. 

Did  the  military  and  civilian  leaders  di- 
recting the  virar  from  Washington  know  what 
was  happening  In  Vietnam?  How  could  they 
have  avoided  knowing?  The  newspapers,  mag- 
azine articles  like  Schell 's  and  the  reports 
of  the  Kennedy  Subcommittee  Indicated  the 
extent  of  what  was  being  done  In  their 
name.  The  statistics  alone  are  enough  to 
tell  the  tale;  five  million  refugees,  nearly  a 
third  of  South  Vietnam's  population  of  16 
minion  people,  and  that  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  civilian  casualties  from  what  Is 
called  "friendly"  military  action,  of  at  least 
150,000  dead  and  350.000  wounded  or 
maimed. 

These  peasant  hamlets,  one  must  bear  In 
mind,  were  not  being  plowed  under  because 
American  or  South  Vietnamese  grovind  troops 
were  attempting  to  seize  them  from  the  en- 
emy in  pitched  battles.  The  hamlets  were 
being  bombarded  in  the  absence  of  ground 
combat. 

One  might  argue  that  though  regrettable, 
though  even  immoral,  the  Indiscriminate  air 
and  artillery  bombardment*  of  civilians  in 
Vietnam  were  not  a  war  crime.  The  Allies  en- 
gaged In  terror  bombing  of  Japanese  and 
German  cities  In  World  War  11.  Look  at  the 
Incendiary  raids  on  Dresden  and  Tokyo  and 
the  nuclear  holocausts  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  None  of  the  defendants  at  the 
Nuremberg  and  Tokyo  trials  were  convicted 
of  war  crimes  involving  the  bombing  of  ci- 
vilian populations,  because  the  prosecutors 
had  done  the  s.'une  thing.  By  custom,  there- 
fore, one  might  argue,  terror  bombing  Is  an 
accepted  practice  of  war.  Similarly,  in  the 
Korean  War,  the  United  States  Air  Force 
bombed  Korean  towns  and  cities. 

But  Is  Vietnam  the  same  kind  of  war? 
There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  It  Is  not. 
In  World  War  II  opposing  Industrialized  so- 
cieties were  fighting  a  war  of  survival.  In 
this  context  of  total  war,  the  cities  inevitably 
became  targets  to  be  destroyed.  They  con- 
tained the  industries  and  fueled  their  op- 
ponent's war  machine  and  the  workers  who 
manned  the  factories.  The  worker  was  as 
much  a  combatant  as  the  uniformed  soldier. 
Korea  was  also,  more  or  less,  a  conventional 
conflict  between  uniformed  armies,  although 
bombing  practices  there  would  bear  examina- 
tion in  the  perspective  of  history. 

In  Vietnam,  however,  the  most  advanced 
technological  nation  in  the  world  Intervented 
in  a  civil  war  in  a  primitive,  agricultural 
country.  The  Vietnamese  Communists  pos- 
sess negligible  Industry,  no  air  force  of  any 
size,  and  no  intercontinental  missiles  that 
fwse  a  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  United 
States.  The  Intervention  was,  rather,  under- 
taken for  reasons  of  domestic  politics  and 
foreign  pjollcy,  to  avoid  the  repercussions  at 


home  of  losing  a  war  to  Communists  and  to 
maintain  a  position  of  power  and  influence 
for  the  United  States  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Moreover,  as  the  literature  In  SacharoS'g 
bibliography  amply  documents,  the  use  of 
the  air  weapxjn  underwent  a  subtle  and  im- 
pwrtant  change  in  South  Vietnam  from  the 
previous  two  wars.  Air  power,  and  artillery 
as  a  corollary  weapon,  were  directed  by  an 
occupying  power,  the  United  States,  at  the 
civilian  population  lu  the  rural  areas  of  the 
country  under  occupation.  The  targets  of  the 
bombs  and  shells  were  the  noncombatants 
themselves,  because  It  was  believed  that  their 
existence  was  impoitant  to  the  enemy.  Air 
power  became  a  distinct  weapon  of  terror 
to  empty  the  countryside.  Samuel  P.  Hunt- 
ington, of  Harvard,  has  even  coined  a  mar- 
velously  American  euphemism  for  the  tech- 
nique— "forced-draft  urbanization  and  mod- 
ernization." Some  of  us  prefer  a  quotation 
from  Tacitus  that  the  late  Bernard  Pall  was 
fond  of  dtlng:  "Where  they  make  a  desert 
they  call  it  i>eace." 

One  key  to  understanding  this  use  of  air- 
power  in  South  Vietnam  is  to  compare  the 
unrestricted  bombing  in  the  south  with  the 
elaborate  restrictions  that  surrounded  the 
air  campaign  against  North  Vietnam. 

Although  the  North  Vietnamese  may  not 
believe  It,  In  the  North  a  conscious  effort 
was  made  to  bomb  only  military,  and  what 
limited  industrial  targets  were  available,  and 
to  weigh  probable  civilian  casualties  against 
the  military  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a 
particular  alrstrlke.  The  ultimate  objective 
of  the  air  campaign  against  the  North  was, 
to  be  sure,  political  rather  than  military.  It 
sought  to  intimidate  the  North  Vietnamese 
Into  withdrawing  their  forces  from  the  South 
and  tsiklng  the  Vietcong  guerrillas  along 
with  them.  And  undoubtedly  the  restrictions 
were  also  designed  to  escape  the  unfavorable 
publicity  that  would  result  from  severe  ci- 
vilian casualties  in  the  North. 

The  mere  fact  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  avoid  them  throws  Into  sharp  under- 
standing the  very  different  motives  that  lay 
behind  the  bombing  In  the  south  and  the  in- 
herent acceptance  of  great  civilian  suffering. 
When  Harrison  Salisbury,  an  assistant  man- 
aging editor  of  The  New  York  Times,  visited 
North  Vietnam  in  December,  1966,  to  write 
his  memorable  series  of  articles  on  the  de- 
struction wrought  by  American  air  raids  there 
(civilian  homes,  schools,  hospitals  and 
churches  had  been  wrecked  because  the  air 
campaign  had  never  been  the  surgical  oper- 
ation Pentagon  propsiganda  portrayed  It  as 
being) ,  the  most  severe  example  of  civilian 
deaths  the  North  Vietnamese  claimed  was 
89  In  the  town  of  Nandlnh  southeast  of  Ha- 
noi, from  six  months  of  bombings,  less  than 
half  the  official  South  Vietnamese  estimate 
of  the  number  of  civilians  killed  in  the  five 
hamlets  I  found  on  the  coast  of  Quangngal 
Province  In  1965. 

Did  the  employment  of  the  air  weapon 
and  the  artillery  in  South  Vietnam  thus  ex- 
ceed the  limits  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of 
war? 

The  Untied  States  Army  .  .  .  Field  Man- 
ual says:  "The  law  of  war  .  .  .  requires  that 
belligerents  refrain  from  employing  any  kind 
or  degree  of  violence  which  is  not  actually 
necessary  for  military  purposes  smd  that  they 
conduct  hostilities  with  regard  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  and  chivalry."  The  Man- 
ual goes  on  to  explain  what  Is  meant  by 
"actually  necessary  for  military  purposes," 
I.e.  military  necessity.  "The  prohibitory  effect 
of  the  law  of  war  is  not  minimized  by  'mil- 
itary necessity'  which  has  been  defined  as 
that  principle  which  Justifies  those  measures 
not  forbidden  by  IntematlontU  law  which 
are  indispensable  for  securing  the  complete 
submission  of  the  enemy  as  soon  as  possible. 
Military  necessity  has  been  rejected  as  a  de- 
fense for  acts  forbidden  by  the  customary  or 
conventional  laws  of  war  inasmuch  as  the 
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latter  have  been  developed  and  framed  with 
consideration  for  the  concept  of  military 
necessity."  In  short,  if  you  can  demonstrate 
certain  measures  are  required  to  defeat  the 
enemy,  and  those  measures  are  not  specif- 
jcally  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  war,  you  em- 
ploy them. 

Assuming  that  the  xise  of  air  power  in 
South  Vietnam  was  not  specifically  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  war,  was  this  means  necessary 
to  defeat  the  enemy?  He  could  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  rtu-al  population  by  another, 
more  hiunane  method.  This  would  have  in- 
volved putting  sufficient  American  ground 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  to  occupy  most  of 
the  countryside  and  thereby  gain  control  over 
the  rural  hamlets.  National  mobilization  and 
the  dispatch  of  upwards  of  600,000  troops  to 
South  Vietnam  was  proposed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  rejected  by  President 
Johnson  and  his  advisers,  because  this  strat- 
egy would  have  meant  higher  draft  calls,  waige 
and  price  controls,  and  other  measures  that 
would  have  been  unpopular  with  the  Ameri- 
can public.  So  there  are  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  the  use  of  the  air  weapon  tn  the 
South  was  not  a  military  necessity  but  a  po- 
litical convenience,  a  stibstltute  for  sxifflclent 
infantrymen  to  hold  the  countryside. 

I  am  not  saying  that  garrlsotxlng  South 
Vietnam  with  ground  troops  would  have 
made  the  war  a  sensible  enterprise.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  the  war's  impact  upon  the  Viet- 
namese might  have  been  more  merciful.  The 
Marines,  becaiise  of  their  pre-World-War-II 
experience  with  pacification  In  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean,  did  make  an  attempt 
to  hold  a  good  many  of  the  hamlets  In  central 
Vietnamese  provinces  where  they  operated. 
Life  for  a  Vietnamese  farmer  within  these 
zones  was  safer  than  for  his  brethren  in 
other  regions. 

In  any  case,  to  address  the  basic  question 
of  legal  sanctions,  it  app>ears  that  the  em- 
ployment of  air  and  artillery  to  terrorize 
the  peasantrj'  and  raze  the  countryside  was 
an  act  specifically  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
war.  The  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  Relative 
to  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time 
of  War  states: 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties  specifically 
agree  that  each  of  them  Is  prohibited  from 
taking  any  measure  or  such  a  character  as  to 
cause  the  physical  suffering  or  extermination 
of  protected  pjersons  [civilians]  in  their 
hands.  This  prohibition  applies  not  only  to 
murder,  torture,  corporal  punishment,  muti- 
lation and  medical  or  scientific  experiments 
not  necessitated  by  the  medical  treatment  of 
a  protected  p>er5on,  but  also  to  any  other 
measures  of  brutality  whether  applied  by 
civilian  or  military  agents. 

"No  protected  person  may  be  punished  for 
an  offense  he  or  she  has  not  p>ersonally  com- 
mitted. Collective  penalties  and  likewise  all 
measures  of  intimidation  or  of  terrorism  are 
prohibited. 

"Pillage  is  prohibited. 

"Reprisals  against  protected  p)ersons  and 
their  property  are  prohibited." 

The  paragraphs  seem  to  be  a  reasonably 
fair  description  of  what  was  infiicted  upon 
much  of  the  South  Vietnamese  pteasantry  by 
the  United  States. 

The  Army  Field  Manual  is  more  sp>eclfic. 
"The  measure  of  p>ermlsslble  devastation  Is 
found  in  the  strict  necessities  of  war,"  it 
says.  "Devastation  as  an  end  In  itself  or  as  a 
separate  measure  of  war  (italics  added]  is  not 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  war." 

The  adoption  of  devastation  as  a  basic  ele- 
ment of  strategy  also  seems  to  have  led  Amer- 
ican leaders  into  what  may  be  related  war 
crimes  against  South  Vietnamese  civilians. 
The  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  states  that  a 
belligerent  power  has  a  duty,  in  so  far  as  It 
is  able,  to  care  for  the  victims  of  war. 

"The  wounded  and  the  sick,  as  well  as  the 
Infirm,  and  expectant  mothers,  shall  be  the 
object  of  pyartlcular  protection  and  respect. 


As  far  as  military  considerations  allow,  eacti 
party  to  the  conflict  shall  facilitate  the  steps 
taken  to  search  for  the  killed  and  wounded, 
to  assist  the  shipwrecked  and  other  persons 
exposed  to  grave  danger,  and  to  protect  them 
against  pillage  and  ill-treatment." 

The  consignment  of  Vietnamese  civilian 
war  wounded  to  provincial  hospitals  that 
were  little  better  than  charnel  houses  has 
been  a  national  scandal  for  the  United  States. 
The  reports  of  the  Kennedy  Subcommittee 
describe  the  scenes  of  two  wounded  to  a  bed, 
no  sheets  or  mattresses,  no  showers,  filthy 
toilets,  open  sewers  and  swarms  of  flies 
spreading  infection.  In  contrast,  the  United 
States  military  hospitals  are  models  of  med- 
ical science.  Given  the  wide  publicity  the  de- 
plorable conditions  In  these  Vietnamese  civil- 
ian hospitals  have  received  over  the  years, 
wotild  it  be  possible  for  the  responsible  lead- 
ers of  the  United  States  to  contend  that  the 
neglect  was  not  deliberate? 

A  similar  war  crime  may  have  been  com- 
mitted against  civilians  forcibly  evacuated 
from  their  homes.  These  persons  would  ap- 
pear to  fall  under  the  category  of  Internees 
In  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  The  Con- 
vention lays  out  in  great  detail  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  belligerent  power  to  provide  such 
persons  with  adequate  food,  housing  and 
medical  care.  Here  Is  an  excerpt  from  a  re- 
port to  the  Kennedy  Subcommittee  by  a 
team  from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
which  inspected  so-called  refugee  camps  in 
South  Vietnam  last  summer.  The  excerpt  de- 
scribes a  camp  in  Quangnam  Province  on  the 
central  coast : 

"At  this  location,  there  were  about  2,070 
people.  We  were  informed  that  only  883  were 
recognized  as  refugees  and  that  they  would 
receive  temporary  benefits.  We  were  advised 
that  these  people  were  all  Vietcong  families 
and  that  they  were  relocated  by  force  in 
February  or  March  1970.  These  p)eople  are 
under  heavy  guard  by  the  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary. 

"During  our  Inspection,  we  observed  there 
were  no  latrines,  no  usable  wells,  no  class- 
rooms, and  no  medical  facilities.  The  shelters 
were  crudely  constructed  from  a  variety  of 
waste  material,  such  as  empty  ammunition 
boxes  and  cardboard.  We  observed  that  the 
number  of  shelters  would  not  adequately 
house  these  people  .  .  .  The  [American]  ref- 
ugee adviser  stated  that  there  were  no  plans 
to  improve  the  living  conditions  at  this  site." 

The  fact  that  these  p)€rsons  are  being  held 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  authorities  appar- 
ently does  not  absolve  the  United  States  of 
responsibility  under  the  laws  of  war.  Legally 
they  remain  our  refugees.  As  the  Army  Field 
Manual  explains : 

"The  restrictions  placed  upon  the  author- 
ity of  a  belligerent  government  cannot  be 
avoided  by  a  system  of  using  a  pupp)ei  gov- 
ernment, central  or  local,  to  carry  out  acts 
which  would  be  unlawful  If  performed  di- 
rectly by  the  occupant.  Acts  induced  or  com- 
p>elled  by  the  occupant  are  nonetheless  its 
acts."  The  Saigon  regime  is  not  a  puppjet 
government,  but  it  Is  a  client  regime  whose 
existence  is  dep>€ndent  upon  the  United 
States.  A  good  argument  could  be  made 
that  because  of  this  client  relationship,  the 
United  States  induces  these  acts.  Telford 
Taylor,  of  Columbia,  the  former  chief  Amer- 
ican prosecutor  of  Niiremberg,  quantifies  the 
neglect  of  the  civilian  war  wounded  and  ref- 
ugees. In  "Nuremberg  and  Vietnam:  An 
American  Tragedy,"  he  notes  that  the  United 
States  spent,  at  the  most,  a  quarter-billion 
dollars  to  ease  the  civilian  plight  over  the 
three  years  from  1965  through  1967.  You  will 
think  this  is  a  lot  of  money,  until  he  tells 
you  the  amount  was  less  than  four  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  air  operations  over  the  same 
period. 

What  about  a  relationship  between  the 
use  of  alrpower»and  artillery  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  garden  variety  war  crimes  that 


many  of  the  books  in  this  bibliography  al- 
lege— the  individual  acts  of  torture  and 
murder  of  prisoners  and  civilians  by  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  the  burning  of  peasant  huts 
in  "Zippo  raids,"  the  looting  and  the  rape? 
Did  the  conduct  of  the  war  as  approved 
at  the  highest  levels  create  an  atmosphere 
In  which  the  lives  of  the  Vietnamese  were 
so  cheapened  that  they  became  sub-hunuins 
in  the  eyes  of  the  soldier?  If  so,  did  this 
atmosphere  help  to  incite  these  individual 
war  crimes,  given  the  traditional  racism  of 
Americans  towards  Asians — the  dinks,  the 
gooks,  the  slopeheads — and  the  psycholog- 
ical stress  upon  the  soldier  of  fighting  in 
a  country  where  much  of  the  population 
is  hostile,  where  women  and  children  do  set 
mines  and  boobytraps  and  shoot  at  you? 

The  two  accounts  of  the  My-lai  massa- 
cre mentioned  in  this  bibliography.  Richard 
Hammer's  "Oue  Morning  In  the  War"  and 
Seymour  Hersh's  "My  Lai  4,"  as  well  as  the 
testimony  that  has  emerged  at  the  court 
martial  of  Lieutenant  Galley,  of  practices 
like  driving  civilians  ahead  of  the  troc^s 
to  detonate  mines  with  their  bodies  suggest 
that  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  did  con- 
tribute to  these  Individual  atrocities. 

The  word  Lieutenant  Galley  used  to  de- 
scribe the  act  of  slaughtering  the  102  men, 
women  and  children  for  whose  deaths  he 
is  being  held  responsible  evokes  this  atmos- 
phere in  uncanny  fashion.  He  told  the  pro- 
secutor that  he  was  ordered  "to  waste  the 
Vietnamese  .  .  .  waste,  waste  them.  Sir." 
Were  this  Just  Lieutenant  Galley  speaking 
the  word  would  not  carry  much  meaning, 
but  the  word  is  from  the  argot  of  the 
American  soldier  in  Vlet-nam.  Human  beings 
are  "wasted"  there,  they  were  "blown  away." 
Soldiers  have  a  unique  ability  to  find  words 
to  describe  the  reality  of  their  wars. 

Given  such  an  atmosphere,  the  massa- 
cre at  Mylal  would  be  a  departure  from  the 
norm  only  in  that  It  consisted  of  the  direct 
murder  by  rifle  and  machine  gun  flre  of 
several  hundred  Vietnamese  civlliaivs  at  one 
time.  The  soldiers  in  Lieutenant  Galley's 
platoon,  whose  moral  sense  led  them  to  disre- 
gard his  orders  and  not  pstfticipate  in  the  kill- 
ings, do  not  app>ear  to  have  been  chocked  by 
the  lesser,  individual  atrocities  that  occurred 
prior  to  Mylal.  Looked  at  coldly.  Lieutenant 
Galley  and  the  soldiers  who  did  Join  him 
in  the  massacre  were  doing  with  their  rifles 
what  was  done  every  day  for  reasons  of 
strategy  with  bombs  and  artUlery  shells. 
There  are  Galleys  In  every  army.  What 
makes  them  dangerous  is  a  set  of  circum- 
stances in  which  their  homicidal  abbera- 
tions  can  run  amok.  The  laws  of  war  say 
that  it  is  the  respwnslbUity  of  the  highest 
leadership  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  prevent 
such  circumstances  from  occurring. 

Both  the  Army  Field  Manual  and  the  Ntir- 
emberg  Principles  address  this  central  issue 
in  delineating  when  a  claim  of  superior  orders 
can  constitute  a  defense  against  a  charge  of 
war  crimes.  "The  fact  that  a  person  acted 
pursuant  to  order  of  his  Government  or  of  a 
superior  does  not  relieve  him  from  respon- 
sibility under  international  law,  provided  a 
moral  choice  was  in  fact  possible  for  him" 
[italics  added] ,  the  Nuremberg  Principles  say. 
The  Army  Field  Manual  is  a  bit  more  elab- 
orate. "In  considering  the  question  whether 
a  superior  order  constitutes  a  valid  defense, 
the  court  sheJl  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  obedience  to  lawful  military  orders 
is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  that  the  latter  cannot  be  exp)ect«d.  In 
condition  of  war  discipline,  to  weigh  scrupu- 
lously the  legal  merits  of  the  orders  re- 
ceived; that  certain  rules  of  warfare  may  be 
controversial:  or  that  an  act  otherwise 
amounting  to  a  war  crime  may  be  done  in 
obedience  to  orders  conceived  as  a  mecksure 
of  reprisal,"  the  Manual  says. 

Cxiriously,  Lieutenant  Galley's  lawyers  have 
claimed  that  he  has  a  robot-like  personality 
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Incapable  of  resisting  any  orders  froii  his 
superior,  Capt.  Ernest  Medina,  but  theyl  have 
not  sought  to  defend  Calley  on  the  grounds 
that,  given  the  general  atmosphere  In  ifhlch 
the  war  was  being  conducted,  and  his  Inter- 
pretation of  his  orders  that  morning  lii  My- 
lal,  he  may  not  have  been  capable  '  of  a 
moral  choice.  They  may  have  hesitated  jto  do 
so  because  they  would  have  had  to  pi|t  the 
entire  command  structure  from  PreAdent 
Johnson  on  down  In  the  witness  chair  Tel 
ford  Taylor  notes  In  his  book  that  a  jcourt 
martial  at  Fort  Benning  Is  too  llmlied  a 
forum  for  such  a  far-reaching  Inquiry. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  of  high 
sponslblUty  hangs  over  Mylal.  It  hani 
the  Individual  atrocities  described  In 
books.  It  hangs  over  the  tose  of  alrpowi 
artillery  to  lay  waste  the  Vletnames^  vil- 
lages. If  that,  too,  constitutes  a  war  crime 
and  the  greatest  one  of  all. 

Many  would  contend,  as  Townsend  H^opes 
did  In  an  exchange  of  articles  with  t^  re 
porters  for  the  Village  Voice  who  accuse' 
and  his  colleagues  of  being  war  crl 
that  raising  the  Issues  of  war  crimes  in 
nam  is  absurd  and  unwarranted  in  th 
text  of  a  democracy  like  the  United 
Worse,  many  would  argue.  It  is  vlndlfctlve 
capable  of  perversion  into  a  new  McCarthy 
Ism.  Hoopes  was  a  Deputy  Assistant  Sec 
of  Defense  and  Under  Secretary  of  t' 
Force  In  the  Johnson  Admlnistratlo 
wrote  an  admired  account  of  the  inside 
behind  the  March  31.  1968.  decision  to  refetrict 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  lopcn 
peace  negotiations.  His  view  is  important 
becaxise  it  appears  to  be  widely  held.         I 

Hoopes  argued  that  since  the  Pre^dent 
Is  elected,  since  the  war  was  prosecuted  from 
well-meaning  If  mistaken  motives,  slncejcton- 
gress  voted  the  funds  and  there  was  broad 
public  support  at  the  outset,  no  olBclal 
should  acquire  crimtntil  liability.  Judgment, 
he  said,  should  be  confined  to  votlnf  the 
Government  out  of  office.  Attacking  thl 
sltlon  in  his  introduction  to  the  R 
Tribunal  proceedings,  Noam  Chomsh 
M.I.T.  states  that  Hoopes  is  claim; 
immunity  for  American  leaders  whic: 
country  denied  to  the  leaders  of  Japi 
Germany.  Marcus  Raskin,  co-director 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies  in  Washing- 
ton, the  think-tank  of  the  New  Left,  j^serts 
that  Congress  cannot  be  held  responslqle  as 
a  body,  because  many  Congressmen  toted 
fvmds  merely  to  ensure  that  American  sol- 
diers had  the  means  to  defend  themselves. 
Telford  Taylor,  a  mugwump  Democrat,  re- 
marks that  though  good  Intentions  msy  be 
mitigating  circumstances,  they  do  not  nfeate 
the  fact  of  a  crime.  If  one  occurred. 

Taken  to  Its  logical  end,  the  Hooped  ar- 
gument also  means  that  all  Americans  were 
responsible  for  the  actual  conduct  o|  the 
war.  If  so,  then  the  adult  majorities  of  J^pan 
and  Germany  should  have  been  punished 
for  war  crimes.  They  STjplauded  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  n.  And  If  everyote  Is 
responsible,  of  course  no  one  Is  respoMible. 
The  Nuremberg  and  Tokyo  trlbunaia  re- 
Jscted  Hoopoe's  argument  by  making  a|  dis- 
tinction bet-ween  those  in  the  audlenc^  and 
those  who  held  power,  as  do  the  la^  of 
war.  The  Army  Manual  denies  a  collective 
copout:  "The  fact  that  a  person  who  com- 
mitted an  act  which  constitutes  a  war  <xlme 
acted  as  the  head  of  a  State  or  as  u  re- 
sponsible government  official  does  not  r«  lleve 
him  from  responsibility  for  his  act." 

(Hyperbole  in  describltig  what  war  crimes 
may  have  taken  place  in  Vietnam  seema  Just 
aa  unhelpful  as  the  Hoopes  argument.  Chom- 
sky m  "At  War  With  Asia,"  accused  the 
United  States  of  Intending  genocide  In  Viet- 
nam. So  do  Richard  Palk,  the  International 
legal  scholar,  and  Gabriel  Kolko,  the  !revl 
sionlst  historian,  both  of  whom  have  o^her' 
wise     diamond-cutting     minds.     In      'War 


Crimes  and  the  American  Conscience,"  the 
published  proceedings  of  a  Washington  sym- 
posium on  war  crimes  last  year.  Genocide 
does  not  appear  to  be  an  accurate  charac- 
terization of  American  conduct  In  Vietnam. 
The  story  Is  more  complicated  and  the  facts 
do  not  support  the  charge.  The  population 
of  the  country  has  grown  despite  the  war, 
from  an  estimated  15-mllllon  In  1962  to 
about   IT-mllllon  now.) 

But  how  is  this  country  to  determine 
whether  war  crimes  were  really  committed  in 
Vietnam  and  who  Is  responsible  for  them? 

Not  even  the  wildest  of  antlcommunlst 
politicians  has  predicted  the  conquest  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Vletcong  g^errUlas  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  army.  So  It  seems 
equally  outlandish  to  Imagine  that  a  tribu- 
nal with  the  power  of  those  at  Tokyo  and 
Nuremberg  will  ever  sit  in  Judgment  on  the 
leaders  of  this  country. 

The  Army,  the  principal  service  involved 
In  the  Vietnam  war,  has  shown  that  It  will 
not  enforce  military  law  and  Judge  itself. 
The  dismissal  of  charges  against  MaJ.  Gen. 
Samuel  W.  Koeter,  the  division  commander 
of  the  troops  at  Mylal,  demonstrated  that 
the  current  leadership  of  the  Army  considers 
Lieutanant  Calley  and  Captain  Medina  to  be 
its  only  real  war  criminals.  Barring  un- 
foreseen disclosures,  no  one  more  Important 
than  a  few  captains,  a  major  and  a  colonel 
or  two  are  likely  to  Join  Calley  and  Medina  In 
the  dock.  For  the  Army  has  a  good  case 
against  General  Koster,  who  was  In  his 
helicopter  over  the  Mylal  area  that  morning. 
What  the  Army  lacked  was  the  will  to 
prosecute. 

Perhaps  it  Is  expecting  too  much  of  hu- 
man nature  to  think  that  the  Army  would 
Bit  In  Judgment  on  Its  own  conduct  in  Viet- 
nam. A  command  structure  so  traumatized, 
so  emotionally  defensive  because  of  its  fail- 
ure In  Vietnam,  Is  not,  except  under  great 
outside  duress,  about  to  begin  charging 
members  of  the  Inner  circle  vrith  war  crimes. 

Indeed,  the  military  services  are  la  the 
greatest  danger  of  becoming  the  scapegoats 
of  a  public  witchhunt  that  could  come  from 
the  left  over  the  war  crimes  Issue  If  respon- 
sible men  do  not  prevail.  Mark  Lane's  col- 
lection of  purported  eye-witness  accounts  of 
atrocities  In  Vietnam,  "Conversations  with 
Americans,"  Is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
scurrilous  attack  that  Is  already  being  made. 
The  military  have  few  defenders  In  the  cur- 
rent climate.  Much  of  the  Intellectual  com- 
munities and  many  of  the  students  are  Al- 
most childishly  Indiscriminate  in  their  as- 
saults. A  number  of  the  former  senior  civil- 
ian officials  of  the  country,  who  have  changed 
their  minds  about  the  war  they  helped  us 
prosecute,  are  now  all  too  eager  to  blame 
everything  on  the  generals. 

Professional  soldiers,  whose  frame  of  ref- 
erence Is  almoet  by  nature  circumscribed,  are 
being  criticized  for  not  having  displayed  the 
kind  of  broad  wisdom  and  Judgment  self- 
proclaimed  statesmen  did  not  exhibit.  If  the 
generals  did  commit  war  crimes  In  Vietnam, 
they  did  so  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  civilians.  If  seeking  to  pacify  with 
the  fire  and  the  sword  of  the  20th  century, 
airplanes  and  howitzers,  constitute  a  vrar 
crime,  then  the  civilians  helped  to  induce 
this  crime  by  denying  the  generals  sufficient 
troops  to  garrison  the  countryside. 

President  Johnson  and  his  closest  advisers, 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  Walt  W.  Rostow,  and 
Dean  Rusk,  directed  the  unfolding  of  the 
conflict  Just  as  President  Nlzon  and  his  sen- 
ior advisers  now  do.  The  military  almost  al- 
ways played  a  subordinate  role.  Mr.  McNam- 
ara, for  example,  sup>ervlsed  the  planning 
and  execution  of  the  war  for  the  President 
as  the  chief  of  a  European  General  Staff 
would  have  done.  In  1965  he  often  said: 
"We're  going  to  trade  firepower  for  men." 
He  had  no  criminal  Intent,  of  oourse.  What 


he  meant  was  that  he  planned  to  expend 
ten  bombs  to  kill  five  North  Vietnamese  eoU 
dlers.  Instead  erf  trading  the  lives  of  a.n 
American  Infantrjrmen  for  the  same  Job.  But 
when  the  bombs  were  targeted  on  civilians, 
Mr.  McNamara  did  not  cry  halt.  This  la  not 
to  say  that  the  generals  would  be  absolved 
of  responslbUlty,  oiUy  that  the  highest,  and 
therefore  the  greatest,  responsibility  does 
not  rest  with  them. 

For  precisely  this  reason,  one  caimot  ex- 
pect the  Nixon  Administration,  of  its  own 
accord,  to  institute  any  meaningful  inquiry 
Into  war  crimes.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  using  the  same 
alrpower  tactics  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  that 
his  predecessor  employed  in  South  Vietnam 
His  strategy  of  Vletnamlzatlon  is  even  more 
dependent  u|>on  the  imrestrlcted  use  of  air- 
power  than  was  Mr.  Johnson's.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  also  sensed  even  more  keenly  the  politi- 
cal convenience  of  this  weapon.  He  has  cal- 
culated correctly  that  the  public  will  not 
worry  much  about  the  dead,  or  about  their 
age  or  sex,  so  long  as  the  bodies  are  far 
enough  away  that  the  photographers  and 
the  television  crews  cant  get  to  them  too 
often  and  so  long  as  they  are,  most  Important 
of  all,  not  American. 

The  Kennedy  Subcommittee  estimates  that 
civilian  casualties  in  Laos,  which  has  a  popu- 
latlon  of  only  three  million,  are  now  exceed- 
ing 30,000  a  year.  Including  more  than  10,000 
dead.  Many  of  these  casualties  are  attribut- 
able to  American  bombs.  Classified  military 
documents  specifically  talk  about  bombing 
villages  In  Communist-held  areas  "to  deprive 
the  enemy  of  the  population  resource."  No 
one  knows  what  the  civilian  casualty  toll  is 
In  Cambodia,  where  the  same  kind  of  air 
attacks  are  taking  place.  The  Kennedy  Sub- 
committee guesses  there  are  now  about  a 
million  and  a  half  refugees  in  Cambodia  out 
of  a  population  of  6.6  million  and  that  civil- 
ian casualties  are  running  In  the  tens  of 
thousands  a  year. 

When  I  asked  a  responsible  official  at  the 
State  Department  about  the  refugees  he 
said  he  didn't  have  an  estimate.  Why?  I 
asked.  "The  Cambodians  haven't  really  asked 
us  for  any  assistance  with  refugees  and  until 
they  do  It's  not  our  concern.  Our  staff  In 
the  Embassy  is  pretty  small  and  they  have 
a  lot  of  other  fish  to  fry."  What  about  the 
civilian  casualties?  "The  Cambodians  havent 
been  compiling  them."  he  said.  "We're  de- 
pendent on  their  statistics  and  they  don't 
keep  careful  statistics  on  anything."  Really, 
that's  what  he  said.  The  new  American  aid 
program  for  Cambodia  contains  no  funds  spe- 
cifically marked  for  civilian  medical  relief. 

Yet  the  cleansing  of  the  nation's  con- 
science and  the  future  conduct  of  the  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world  towards  the 
weaker  peoples  of  the  globe,  demand  a  na- 
tional inquiry  into  the  war  crimes  question. 
What  is  needed  is  not  prison  sentences  and 
executions,  but  social  Judgments  soberly  ar- 
rived at,  so  that  If  these  acts  are  war  crimes, 
future  American  leaders  with  not  dare  to 
repeat  them. 

The  sole  hope  for  such  a  national  Inquiry 
would  appear  to  test  with  the  Congress  or  a 
commission  of  responsible  men,  with  military 
and  Judicial  experience,  appointed  by  Con- 
gress and  empowered  to  subpoena  witnesses 
and  examine  documents.  They  might  try  to 
answer  one  fundamental  question  that  I  have 
not  attempted  to  deal  with  here  because  the 
arguments  are  still  so  tangled — whether  the 
United  States  intervention  In  Vietnam  was 
Itself  a  violation  of  the  Nuremberg  Principles 
forbidding  wars  of  aggression.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  stomach  for  such  an  inquiry 
in  Congress  now,  but  attitudes  may  change 
as  the  full  Import  of  the  issue  becomes 
known. 

If  Congress  falls  to  undertake  an  inquiry 
that  carries  the  auttiorlty  of  the  nation,  then 
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hypocrisy  will  be  added  to  our  sins.  The 
Kuremberg  Judgments  upon  such  diabolical 
Nazi  crimes  as  the  extermination  of  the  Jews 
will  still  stand  as  a  monument  to  Inter- 
national Jvistlce.  Even  under  the  most  criti- 
cal scrutiny,  nothing  the  United  States  has 
perpetrated  approaches  the  satanlc  evil  of 
Hitler  and  his  followers.  ITie  Nazis  were  In  a 
class  by  themselves. 

But  the  other,  lesser  Judgments  at  Nurem- 
berg, and  the  verdicts  at  the  Tokyo  Tribunal, 
will  become  what  many  said  they  were  at  the 
time — the  pronouncementa  of  victors  over 
vanquished.  We  ought  to  remember  that  at 
the  Tokyo  Tribunal,  the  United  States  went 
80  far  as  to  establish  the  legal  precedent  that 
any  member  of  a  Cabinet  who  learns  of  wbt 
crimes,  and  subsequently  remains  In  that 
Government  acquires  responsibility  for  those 
crimee.  Under  our  own  criteria,  therefore,  Or- 
vllle  Freeman,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  President  Johnson,  could  acquire  re- 
iponslbillty  for  war  crimes  in  Vietnam. 

Recently,  when  I  discussed  with  a  Japanese 
friend  the  condemnation  of  General  Tama- 
Bhlta  for  the  death  of  more  than  25,000  non- 
combatants  In  the  Philippines,  he  remarked: 
"We  Japanese  have  a  saying.  The  victor  is  al- 
ways right." 

History  shows  that  men  who  decide  for 
war,  as  the  Japanese  militarists  did,  cannot 
demand  mercy  for  themselves.  The  resort  to 
force  la  the  ultimate  act.  It  is  playing  God. 
Those  who  try  force  cannot  afford  to  fall  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  men  should  be 
free  to  attempt  anything  in  war  to  ensure 
victory.  Quite  the  opposite.  The  laws  of  war 
seek  to  mitigate  the  evU  of  war,  to  save  what 
lives  can  be  saved  In  the  midst  of  great 
killing.  War  nonetheless  remains  an  evil  that 
imposes  a  unique  burden  upon  those  re- 
sponsible. This  will  sound  cvnlcal  to  many 
but  If  the  Johnson  Administration  had  won 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  few  would  be  search- 
ing for  war  crimes  among  the  physical  and 
human  ruins  of  Indochina.  Evidence  of 
murder  and  brutality  on  a  grand  scale  would 
have  been  hushed  in  the  shouts  of  success 
The  resort  to  force  has  failed,  however  and 
that  faUure  has  helped  to  make  the  'issue 
of  war  crimes  In  Vietnam  a  very  real  and  a 
very  fair  one  to  be  dealt  with.  Our  failure 
presents  an  opportunity  for  humanity  that 
should  not  be  lost. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Apr.  2, 1971  ] 

The  Nation's  Conscibncb 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington.— American^  are  going  to  have 
to  live  with  what  they  have  done  in  Indo- 
china for  a  long  time.  According  to  opinion 
polls  most  Americans  now  think  it  was  a 
mistake  to  get  into  Vietnam.  President  Nixon 
1«  now  pulling  GIs  out  and  the  movement 
seems  irreversible. 

The  United  States  went  In  with  idealistic 
notions  to  "save"  Vietnam.  Few  smaU  ra- 
tions win  want  to  be  saved  under  such  cJr- 
cumstances.  American  opinion  appears  to 
be  hardening  against  the  war.  Time  maga- 
zine begins  this  week's  Issue  with  a  somber 
quotation  from  the  syndicated  columnist 
Arthur  Hoppe:  "The  radio  this  morning  said 
the  aUled  Invasion  of  Laos  had  bogged  down 
Without  thinking,  I  nodded  and  said  'good.' 
And  having  said  It,  I  realized  the  bitter 
troth:  now  I  root  against  my  own  country. 
That  Is  how  far  we  have  come  in  this  hated 
and  endless  war."  Time's  comment:  ".  .  . 
the  overriding  desire  now  Is  for  a  clear-cut 
finish." 

But  can  It  be  "clear-cut"?  Mr.  Nixon  pro- 
poses to  pull  out  combat  troops  leaving  per- 
haps 50.000  by  the  end  of  1972.  Presumably 
t7.S.  artillery  and  air  power  will  continue. 
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An  article  by  Orvllle  Schell  Jr.,  in  Look 
magazine,  April  6,  on  "Silent  Vietnam"  car- 
ried a  dramatic  aerial  photograph  of  a  river 
meandering  through  a  green  mangrove  for- 
est 50  miles  east  of  Saigon,  with  a  contrast- 
ing photograph  below — a  similar  scene  wilted 
and  yellowed  from  herbicides.  This  area  It 
says,  "like  half  the  mangrove  stand  In  Viet- 
nam, has  been  destroyed  by  'agent  orange'  (a 
herbicide)  from  U.S.  planes." 

An  American  officer  in  the  war  said  of  a 
native  village  "to  save  it  we  had  to  destroy 
It."  In  testimony  here.  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson 
(D)  of  Wisconsin,  March  18,  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  advocated 
that  the  U.S.  Join  other  nations  under  the 
Geneva  protocol  in  banning  chemical  herbi- 
cides. (It  seems  strange  to  some  that  the 
U.S.  is  a  hold-out  in  this  field.)  He  noted 
the  preliminary  report  of  a  special  commis- 
sion sent  to  Vietnam  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  the  Advancement  of  Science  last 
December.  It  found: 

Over  the  past  nine  years  approximately 
one-seventh  of  South  Vietnam  has  been 
sprayed  with  chemical  herbicides  for  pur- 
poses of  defoliation  and  crop  destruction. 
This  Is  an  area  the  size  of  Massachusetts. 

Southwest  of  Saigon  mangrove  swamps 
cover  3,000  square  kilometers  where  about 
half  have  been  sprayed.  Aerial  checks  show 
essentially  all  vegetation  killed  with  little 
regrowth  after  three  years,  and  with  normal 
bird  and  animal  life  departed. 

A  fifth  of  South  Vletnan's  marketable  bard- 
wood  forest  has  been  sprayed.  "Over  large 
areas  most  of  the  trees  appeared  dead,  and 
bamboo  has  spread  over  the  ground." 

Crop  land  sufficient  to  feed  600,000  persons 
for  a  year  has  been  destroyed.  (South  Viet- 
nam exported  48,000  metric  tons  of  rice  In 
1964;  Imported  675,000  tons  four  years  later.) 

Peasants  had  no  recourse,  it  is  reported, 
but  to  fiock  Into  cities  and  refugee  camps  to 
escape  bombardment  and  spraying.  Refugees 
number  2  to  4  million  in  Vietnam,  1.5  million 
in  Laos,  1  million  in  Cambodia. 

In  a  long,  provocative  essay-review  In  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  Book  Review, 
March  28,  former  war  correspondent  Neil 
Sheehan  considers  a  bibliography  of  33  books 
dealing  with  alleged  U.S.  "war  crimes"  in 
Indo-Chlna.  In  low-keyed  language  Mr. 
Sheehan  searches  the  precedents  of  the  U.S. 
Army's  Field  Manual,  "The  Law  of  Land  War- 
fare," and  The  Hague  and  Geneva  Conven- 
tions, and  the  Nuremberg  and  Tokyo  War 
Crimes  Tribunals.  It  appears  that  some  acts 
of  war  are  illegal  (If  there  is  anybody  to  en- 
force them!).  In  1946  the  U.S.  Government 
tried  and  hanged  a  Japanese  general  held 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  25,000  noncom- 
batants  alleged  to  have  been  killed  by  his 
troops  in  the  Philip ppines. 

But  how  about  air  and  artillery  bombard- 
ments of  peasant  hamlets  In  Vietnam?  As 
Newsweek  notes.  In  discussing  the  Sheehan 
review,  the  author  Is  hardly  a  fanatic;  only 
last  December  he  sharply  exposed  what  the 
magazine  calls  "numerous  factual  discrep- 
ancies" In  a  muckracklng  book  on  My  Lai, 
and  warned  against  emotional  distortions. 

Now  Mr.  Sheehan  asks  what  the  moral  and 
legal  distinction  Is  between  the  Axis  atroci- 
ties of  World  War  II  "and  the  civilian  deaths 
ordered  or  condoned  by  American  leaders" 
In  Indo-Chlna?  It  will  take  more  than  this 
year  or  the  next,  he  sadly  concludes,  for  "the 
cleansing  of  the  nation's  conscience." 
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The  A(mNa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania request  recognition  at  this  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  time  customarily  allotted  to  me 
at  this  time. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  mtnois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  is  recognized  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
17— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  1971  SOUTH  VUrTNAMESE 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  myself  and  Senators 
Mansfield,  Inouye,  Muskie,  McGovern, 
Hughes,  Cranston,  Gravel,  Hitmphret, 
and  Kennedy,  a  concurrent  resolution 
and  ask  that  it  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  resolution 
will    be    received    and    appropriately 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  decade,  we  have  Justified  our  militcuy 
involvement  in  South  Vietmun  as  an  ef- 
fort to  support  the  freedom  and  the 
rights  of  self-determination  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam. 

That  has  been  our  purpose,  professed 
time  and  again.  In  his  only  visit  to  South 
Vietnam  as  President,  Mr.  Nixon  spoke 
of  the  vitally  important  object  of  seeing 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
the  right  to  choose  their  own  future. 

In  the  name  of  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination we  have  fought  and  bled  for 
the  regimes  of  Diem,  General  Ky,  and 
now  Mr.  Thieu. 

We  have  fought  in  South  Vietnam; 
we  have  fought  in  Cambodia  and  in  Laos. 
We  have  sacrificed  the  lives  of  43.000 
young  Americans.  And  the  purpose  for 
which  these  men  died  remains  unful- 
filled. Indeed,  it  may  be  forgotten. 

The  invasion  of  Laos  has  demonstrated 
again  the  futility  of  attempting  to  re- 
solve a  deeprooted  Indochinese  political 
conflict  with  B-52's,  helicopter  gun  ships, 
and  South  Vietnamese  combat  troops. 

It  does  not  help  us  to  anguish  over 
the  mistakes  of  the  past,  to  blame  one 
another,  or  to  reopen  the  wounds  this 
tragic  war  has  inflicted  upon  our  society. 
The  Nation  is  already  tormented  by  an- 
ger and  guilt.  It  does  behoove  us  to  learn 
from  our  mistakes  and  to  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Instead  of  supporting  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  in  their  search  for  peace 
and  freedom,  we  seem  to  be  supporting 
a  regime  which  is  committed  to  prolong- 
ing the  war.  For  as  long  as  that  remains 
our  policy,  the  drain  upon  our  lives,  our 
Treasury,  and  our  national  conscience 
will  continue.  To  gain  freedom  for  Amer- 
icans held  prisoner  in  the  North,  the  war 
must  be  ended,  not  prolonged. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam,  in  com- 
mon with  all  Americans,  want  desper- 
ately to  end  this  war  which  has  ravaged 
their  hamlets  and  decimated  their  pop- 
ulace. Some  300,000  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  have  been  killed;  thousands 
have  been  maimed;  3.5  millions  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes;  an  area 
the  size  of  Massachusetts  has  been  de- 
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foliated.  And  now  to  the  war's  bloody 
toll  in  South  Vietnam  must  be  added 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  innocent  children  in  Laos  sind  Cam- 
bodia. All  humanity  cries  out  for  ai  i  end 
to  the  senseless  killing  and  maimiJig  of 
hiunan  beings  and  the  wanton  des  ;ruc- 
tion  of  their  homeland.  But  it  nov  ap- 
pears to  be  oxu-  object,  not  to  enc  the 
war,  but  to  continue  it  as  a  proxy  wa  r  be- 
tween Asians. 

I  hear  little  from  our  own  Govern:  nent 
about  the  morality  of  what  we  are  <  oing 
in  Indochina,  even  less  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  Indochina  anc  vir- 
tually nothing  about  the  long-term  pos- 
sibilities for  popular,  progressive,  and 
neutral  governments  in  Indochina 

We  are  concerned  instead,  it  siems, 
with  destroying  supplies,  interdi;ting 
supply  routes,  chasing  imaginary  e^emy 
headquarters,  and  publishing  the  grim 
body  counts.  And  all  the  while  the  [poli- 
cies of  Indochina  becomes  more  polar- 
ized, and  the  dangers  of  a  confront  ition 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
grows  as  the  Chinese  commitmei  t  to 
North  Vietnam,  the  Vietcong,  and  Pi  ithet 
Lao  grows. 

The  continued  quest  for  a  military 
solution  ri^s  our  continued  militarj^  in- 
volvement. It  also  risks  the  freedont  and 
independence  of  the  people  of  Indodhina 
for  short-term  military  gains.  A  precipi- 
tate withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops  could 
run  the  same  risk.  I  support  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces  by  a  fixed 
date.  I  believe  that  such  a  policy  could 
start  serious  negotiations  and  bring  t  bout 
our  disengagement.  But  I  recognize — all 
Americans  must  recognize — the  rislc  in- 
herent in  terminating  our  military  in- 
volvement in  Indochina  without  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  covering  amnesty, 
withdrawal  of  all  troops,  and  the  r«  turn 
of  our  prisoners. 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  follow  a  cdurse 
which  may  not  only  hasten  our  depa;  "ture 
from  Indochina,  but  also  leave  behind 
something  durable  and  decent  for  al  L  our 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  will  elect 
a  new  House  of  Representatives  in  Au- 
gust  and  a  President  and  Vice  Pres:  dent 
in  October.  Our  military  involvement 
almost  inevitably  works  to  the  political 
advantage  of  the  men  in  power.  It  thus 
threatens  to  involve  us  in  the  electoral 
politics  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
even  if  only  by  an  appearance  of  pup- 
port  for  the  present  regime.  The  close 
cooperation  with  the  Govemmenl;  of 
South  Vietnam  required  by  our  military 
commitment  Inevitably  creates  arJ  ap- 
pearance of  support  for  Thieu  anq  Ky. 

There  is,  moreover,  reason  to  bejcon- 
cemed  that  U.S.  support  for  the  T]|iieu- 
Ky  regime  is  as  real  as  it  is  appajrent. 
The  New  York  Times  of  February  2  re- 
ported :  [ 

National  surveys  of  Vietnamese  tiublic 
opinion,  whlcta  are  prepared  and  anajlyzed 
by  the  tTnlted  States  mission  (In  SalRon) , 
are  being  used  to  assist  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  In  his  re-election  campaign  this 
year.  I 


The  surveys  referred  to  are  conducted 
by  CORDS,  a  VS.  civlhan  agencj 
sponsible  for  the  pacification  "^^n 


re- 
effott  in 


South  Vietnam.  The  survey  is  conducted 
monthly  in  an  44  provinces,  and  its  re- 
sults are  turned  over  to  the  Thieu-Ky 
Government.  The  questionnaire  made 
available  to  the  New  York  Times  con- 
tained three  questions  relating  specifi- 
cally to  the  forthcoming  elections:  which 
men  are  most  likely  to  run;  what  kind 
of  man  should  be  elected;  and  what  are 
the  decisive  issues.  To  give  Mr.  Thieu 
the  answers  to  these  questions  is  to  pro- 
mote his  self-perpetuation  rather  than 
the  self-deterininatlon  of  the  people  ol 
South  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  true  to 
its  commitment  to  self-determination  in 
the  world  and  also  support  the  election 
of  one  candidate  or  another,  however 
covertly,  in  South  Vietnam.  To  do  so 
would  be  wrong.  It  would  repeat  mistakes 
of  the  past.  It  may  be  that  other  gov- 
ernments view  free  elections  in  the  third 
world  as  inconsistent  with  their  interests. 
But  I  would  submit  that  it  is  better  poli- 
tics, and  morally  right,  for  the  United 
States  to  aline  itself  with — ^not  against — 
the  rights  of  self-determination  we  our- 
selves first  articulated  as  a  nation. 

Because  I  believe  that  U.S.  neutrality 
In  the  electoral  process  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  is  both  morally  right  and 
politically  right,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  concurrent  resolution  which  reaffirnxs 
the  political  neutrality  of  the  United 
States.  It  calls  upon  the  President  to  im- 
plement a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  in 
the  forthcoming  Vietnamese  elections.  It 
would  also  create  a  congressional  com- 
mission with  a  staCf  in  South  Vietnam  to 
oversee  the  activities  of  the  United 
States,  its  citizens,  and  its  Government, 
during  the  campaign,  in  a  continuing  ef- 
fort to  assure  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam that  we  as  a  nation  are  truly  com- 
mitted to  their  rights  as  a  free,  self-gov- 
erning people. 

This  commission  would  have  10  mem- 
bers, five  each  from  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  I  had  thought  at  first  to  include 
five  additional  Pi-esidential  appointees. 
But  I  concluded  that  the  impartiality  of 
the  commission  would  then  be  questioned 
by  the  South  Vietnamese. 

There  is  too  much  evidence  that  the 
President  Is  perceived  in  South  Vietnam 
as  supporting  the  reelection  of  Thieu  and 
Ky.  His  Ambassador  in  South  Vietnam, 
Mr.  Bunker,  was  quoted  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  press  last  fall  as  saying  that 
the  United  States  supports  the  reelection 
of  President  Thieu  in  1971.  The  American 
Embassy  in  Saigon  denied  the  statement 
attributed  to  Mr.  Bunker,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  that  is  how  our  position  is 
widely  perceived  among  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Only  last  week  my  distinguished  ccd- 
league,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  cited  the  testimony  of  an  ofB- 
cial  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  that 
USIA  has  used  its  vast  and  varied  re- 
sources in  South  Vietnam — 

To  assist  the  Vietnamese  Government  In 
developing  a  means  of  communicating  toith 
the  electorate  and  to  provide  technical  and 
professional  advice. 

The  evidence  of  U.S.  support,  real  or 
apparent,  for  the  reelection  of  President 
Thieu  requires  a  coimterweight  if  the 


United  States  is  to  avoid  involvement  in 
the  electoral  politics  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  resolution  which  I  am  introducing 
today  is  intended  to  offer  such  a  counter- 
weight. It  is  a  reaflarmation  of  neutrality 
and  oiu:  commitment  to  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  choose  their 
own  government.  I  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  might  well  respect 
an  expression  of  political  neutrality  by 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  their  Congress. 

Given  the  sensitivity  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  bo  any  interference  in 
their  domestic  affairs  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments, I  am  hopeful  that  the  commis- 
sion would  be  welcomed  not  only  by  the 
people,  but  also  by  the  govemmait  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  would  be  helped  in 
its  effort  to  assure  the  noninvolvement 
of  the  United  States  in  the  electoral 
politics  of  that  nation. 

This  resolution  goes  a  step  further 
toward  guaranteeing  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
government.  It  declares  that  we  shall  as 
a  nation  support  only  a  freely  elected 
government  and,  therefore,  that  all  U.S. 
support  will  henceforth  be  withheld  from 
any  government  which  gains,  or  retains, 
power  in  South  Vietnam  by  means  of 
a  coup  or  other  corrupt  or  coercive 
means. 

I  would  not  expect  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  to  permit  the  candidacy 
or  the  election  of  men  representing  fac- 
tions or  nations  with  which  it  is  at  war. 
But  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  would  freely  choose 
a  President  associated  with  the  repres- 
sive, indeed  often  times  brutal,  conduct 
of  Hanoi  or  the  Vietcong.  There  are, 
however,  men  and  groups  in  South  Viet- 
nam not  associated  with  Hanoi  or  the 
Vietcong  who  are  committed  to  peace 
and  reconciliation,  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  national  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  to  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  war. 

I  do  not  know  if  they  will  choose  to 
rim.  I  do  hope  so.  I  do  not  know  if  they 
could  succeed  against  a  well-entrenched 
and  powerful  government,  however  un- 
popular It  may  be.  I  do  know  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  should  be  given 
a  chance  to  elect  such  men. 

The  intent  of  this  resolution  is  not  to 
defeat  Thieu  and  Ky,  but  to  neutralize 
the  political  advantage  which  our  mili- 
tary involvement  affords  them,  and  to 
insure  that  this  advantage  is  not  aug- 
mented by  the  activities,  overt  or  covert, 
of  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment during  the  forthcoming  election 
campaign  in  South  Vietnam. 

By  affirming  our  neutrality  In  the 
campaign,  this  resolution  may  well  en- 
courage the  candidacy  of  men  who  will 
commit  themselves  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  war.  And  by  lessening  the 
advantage  which  even  the  appearance  of 
U.S.  support  gives  to  the  existing  regime, 
this  resolution  may  encourage  Thieu  and 
Ky  to  heed  the  desire  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  for  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion. 

In  short,  I  believe  this  resolution  could 
help  create  the  climate  in  which  a  negoti- 
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ated  settlement  would  be  possible,  and 
in  which  all  American  forces  could  be 
withdrawn  more  quickly  than  might 
otherwise  be  possible. 

Moreover,  this  resolution,  if  adopted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  their  Congress,  would  reaffirm  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  of  the 
world  our  commitment  to  the  rights  of 
peoples  everywhere  to  choose  their  own 
governments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  which  reads 
as  follows,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

S.  Con.  Res.  17 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring). 

Whereas  a  declared  purpose  of  United 
States  military  Involvement  In  South  Viet- 
nam Is  to  protect  the  freedom  and  rights  of 
self-determination  of  the  people  of  that 
nation; 

Whereas  the  support  of  the  United  States 
for  a  regime  which  acquires  or  retains  power 
through  coercive  or  corrupt  means  wovUd  run 
counter  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
American  democracy  and  popular  sov- 
ereignty; 

Whereas  the  1971  South  Vietnamese  elec- 
tions win  determine  the  composition  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Identity  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  of  South  Vietnam  and  there- 
by affect  directly  and  substantially  the  con- 
duct of  the  wEir,  the  rate  of  American  with- 
drawal, and  the  prospects  for  a  negotiated 
settlement; 

Whereas  the  goal  of  self-determination 
for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  requires  that 
the  United  States  not  only  avoid  actual  sup- 
port for  any  candidates  or  parties  but  also 
the  appearance   of   any   such   support;    and 

Whereas  the  necessarily  close  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  could  create  a  false 
appearance  of  support  for  the  re-election  of 
President  Thleu  or  Vice  President  Ky:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That — 

Sec.  1.  The  Congress  reaffirms  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  United  States  In  the  1971  South 
Vietnamese  elections  and  urges  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  assure  that  the 
United  States  maintains  strict  neutrality 
and  Impartiality  with  respect  to  such  elec- 
tions and  that  no  United  States  support  In 
any  form  will  be  provided  to  any  candidate, 
faction,  party  or  group  In  those  elections. 

Sec  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
no  United  States  troops  or  other  military  as- 
sistance shall  be  furnished  to  any  South 
Vietnamese  regime  which  hereafter  acquires, 
or  retains,  power  through  a  coup  d'etat  or 
any  corrupt  or  coercive  means. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  a  body  to 
be  known  as  the  South  Vietnamese  Election 
Oommisslon  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
Commission).  The  Commission  shall  have  as 
its  purpose  the  observation  and  study  of  U.S. 
Involvement  In  the  1971  elections  In  South 
Vietnam. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
the  following  10  members; 

(A)  Five  members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  two  of  whom  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party;  and 

(B)  Five  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ^pointed  by  the  Speaker  of  that 
House,  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of 


the  majority  party  and  two  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  minority  party. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  duties  of 
the  Commission,  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  the  original 
selection. 

(c)  Personnel,  including  persons  speaking 
the  langtiage  of  South  Vietnam,  shaU  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Commission  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable alter  this  concurrent  resolution  is 
agreed  to.  Such  personnel  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission  shall  immediately 
thereafter  be  sent  to  South  Vietntim  to  ob- 
serve the  election  campaign  and  the  activi- 
ties of  U.S.  agencies,  officials  and  citizens  and 
6haU  remain  in  that  country  for  such  period 
of  time  as  the  Commission  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(d)(1)  The  Commission  shall  make  its 
first  Interim  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  July  16,  1971.  The  Commission  shall 
thereafter  submit  regular  interim  reports  to 
the  Congress  and  shall  submit  a  final  report 
not  later  than  November  30,  1971.  Each  re- 
port shall  include  such  findings,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
duty  imposed  upwn  the  Commission  and  with 
respect  to  such  other  matters  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  appropriate. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  30 
days  after  submission  of  Its  final  report. 

(e)  For  pvirposes  of  this  concurrent  res- 
olution, the  Commission  Is  authorized,  In  Its 
discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
hold  hearings,  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time 
or  place,  (4)  to  employ  personnel,  (5)  to 
subpoena  witnesses  and  docimients,  (6)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  person- 
nel. Information,  and  faculties  of  any  such 
department  or  agency,  (7)  to  procure  the 
temporary  services  (not  in  excess  of  one 
year)  or  Intermittent  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof,  In  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  may 
procure  such  services  under  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
(8)  to  Interview  employees  of  the  Federal 
government  and  other  individuals,  and  (9) 
to  take  depositions  and  other  testimony. 

(f)  Expenses  of  the  Commission  tmder 
this  concurrent  resolution,  which  shaU  not 
exceed  $450,000,  shaU  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent funds  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

S«c.  4.  Nothing  In  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  creating  any  com- 
mitment of  military  assistance  to  any  South 
Vietnamese  government,  howsoever  that  gov- 
ernment comes  to  power. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM 


Mr.  SCOTP.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  in 
cormection  with  tlie  introduction  of  the 
resolution.  I  think  the  nature  of  it  could 
be  better  underetood  if  we  turned  it 
about. 

Suppose  the  Legislature  of  South  Viet- 
nam were  to  enact  a  resolution  providing 
for  a  congressional  commission  of  South 
Vietnamese  to  report  on  or  to  supervise 
or  to  seek  to  maintain  the  fairness  of  the 
operation  of  American  elections.  South 
Vietnam  is  a  sovereign  state  and,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
noted,  while  we  hear  little  about  the 
morality  of  our  involvement  there,  I  sub- 


mit it  is  a  little  late  for  us  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  morality  of  our  original 
involvement.  The  morahty  involved  is  a 
continuing  matter. 

While  we  support  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  I  agree  as  to  that,  I  wonder 
how  this  can  be  done  by  a  repudiation  of 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  resolution  calls  for  a  commission 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  pro- 
vide congressional  oversight.  Yet  all  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  on  such  a 
commission  would  have  long  since  ex- 
pressed themselves  one  way  or  another 
on  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia;  and  hav- 
ing known  positions  they  would  operate 
more  to  infiuence  the  election  than  not 
to  influence  the  election.  Such  a  resolu- 
tion hi  itself  could  only  be  interpreted 
as  a  covert  move  to  undermine  the  gov- 
ernment, or  maintain  it,  according  to  the 
composition  of  those  congressional  over- 
seers who  had  been  placed  by  action  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  over  find  above  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  sure  the  resolution  is  well  in- 
tended and  motivated  but  I  am  equally 
sure  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
allow  me  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  the  initiative  he  has  under- 
taken in  this  most  difficult  and  danger- 
ous area.  I  would  like  to  ask  his  permis- 
sion that  I  be  included  as  the  cosponsor 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  would  be  grateful 
to  the  Senator  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
cosponsor  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  be  added  as  cosponsor  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bentsen).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
resolution.  As  we  all  know,  Vietnam  and 
Indochina  are  a  corrosive  cancer  on  the 
American  body-politic,  and  something 
must  be  done  and  something  will  be  done 
to  bring  this  mistaken  and  tragic  war  to 
a  close. 

This  resolution  is  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  my  distinguished  colleague  to  face 
up  to  a  situation  which  he  points  out  will 
take  place  in  August  when  members  of 
the  Vietnamese  House  and  Senate  will 
stand  for  election,  and  in  October  when 
the  President  and  Vice  President  will 
stand  for  election.  It  Is  my  beUef  that 
elections  In  South  Vietnam  should  be 
free  and  open  and  that  all  South  Viet- 
namese should  have  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate. That  was  not  the  case  in  the  last 
election. 

The  statement  was  made  that  South 
Vietnam  is  a  sovereign  state.  I  think  that 
is  open  to  question  because  on  the  basis 
of  the  situation  that  has  developed  since 
we  have  become  more  and  more  involved 
there,  I  think  the  relationship  could  be 
more  like  that  of  client  than  sovereign. 
Furthermore,  I  express  the  hope  <m  the 
basis  of  the  election  next  November  that 
then  the  South  Vietnamese  will  take 
over  completely  the  defense  of  their 
country  and  the  future  of  their  coun- 
try and  do  so  on  a  basis  which  they  con- 
sider best  and  not  on  a  basis  of  what  we 
might  like  done. 
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I  have  said  many  times  so  far  as  Inpo- 
china  Is  concerned  that  it  is  not  v  tal 
to  the  security  of  this  Nation  and  n^er 
has  been.  I  felt  that  way  before  we  joe- 
came  involved.  I  have  not  changed  jmy 
opinion  since.  | 

The  Senator  points  out  that  we  have 
fought  in  South  Vietnam.  Cambo^a, 
and  Laos;  that  we  have  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  43,000  young  Americans,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  these  yoimg  men  dies 
remains  obscure;  indeed,  it  may  be  for- 
gotten. For  what  purpose,  may  I  aac — 
for  what  purpose? 

As  far  as  the  figures  are  ccaicemedj  on 
the  basis  of  a  summary  issued  by  Ithe 
Dep>artment  of  IDefense  through  March 
13,  1971,  it  is  true  that  44.676  were  kUled 
in  combat,  but  it  is  also  true  that  9,335 
were  killed  in  noncombat  activities.  Fur- 
thermore, the  wounded,  as  of  March  13, 
amounted  to  296,034.  So  as  of  Marcli  13 
total  casualties  which  this  Nation  has 
suffered  in  that  far  away  place,  which 
is  of  no  vital  interest  to  us,  amounted  to 
350,046.  It  has  increased  considerably 
since  then.  I 

I  would  point  out  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese at  the  present  time  have!  an 
army  of  regulars  which  numbers  1.1  to 
1.2  million,  and  that  in  addition  t^ey 
have  regioiml  and  popular  forces  num- 
bering 520.000.  I  would  point  out.  sijiso, 
that  in  Cambodia  there  are  20.000  South 
Vietnamese  regulars,  and  in  Laos  there 
was  until  recently  something  on  the 
order  of  18,000  to  20,000  South  Viet- 
namese regtilars — the  cream  of  the 
crop,  so  to  speak. 

We  have  been  through  a  Cambodian 
invasion,  sometimes  referred  to  as,  an 
incursion.  We  have  given  air,  artillery, 
and  logistic  support  to  a  Laos  invasion, 
sometimes  called  an  incursion,  and  the 
resiilt  is  that  now  we  have  brought  atiout 
a  concentration  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  along  the  DMZ  and  the  Laotian 
South  Vietnamese  border.  At  the  pre$ent 
time  there  is  fighting  going  on  in  So^th 
Vietnam  itself,  and  the  Laos  incursion 
or  Invasion  has  been,  in  some  degree, 
responsible  for  this  concentration  fcnd 
stepup  in  the  war.  j 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  invasion 
of  Laos  there  has  been  a  return  of  an 
unspecified  number  of  Chinese  lalbor 
troops  into  North  Vietnam  to  keep  the 
railroads  repaired  and  nmning  for  Ithe 
purpose  of  sending  supplies  to  Hahol. 

According  to  the  press  this  mom|ng, 
or  the  radio,  it  Is  estimated  that  in 
northern  Laos,  instead  of  10,000,  12,000, 
or  13.000  Chinese  labor  troops  and  anti- 
aircraft troops,  as  well  as  combat  troops, 
there  are  now  about  18.000  to  20,000 
along  the  road  down  from  Meng  La  in 
Yimnan  to  Muong  Sal  and  along  the  road 
extending  east  toward  DIen  Blen  I*hu, 
and  all  that  Is  needed  there  is  a  bridg|e  to 
complete  that  road.  j 

There  is  also  the  road  going  dawn 
westward  to  the  town  of  Pak  Beng,  wliich 
will  bring  it  pretty  close  to  the  Ifhal 
border. 

All  of  these  developments  are,  I  think, 
significant.  The  time  for  talking  is  past 
as  far  as  Vietnam  is  concerned,  and  the 
time  for  action  is  here  on  the  par,  of 
both  the  Congress  and  the  adminlsira- 
tion,  and  I  think  the  American  people. 


Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  made  their 
views  well  known  in  that  respect. 

The  Senator  indicates  in  his  remarks, 
and  I  quote  him : 

It  does  not  help  us  to  anguish  over  the 
mistakes  of  the  p)ast,  to  blame  one  another, 
or  to  reopen  the  wounds  this  tragic  war 
has  inflicted  upon  our  society.  The  Nation  is 
already  tormented  by  anger  tmd  guilt.  It  does 
behoove  us  to  learn  from  our  mistakes  and 
to  renew  our  commitment  to  self-determina- 
tloa  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  have  preached  self-determination 
at  least  since  the  time  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. It  was  one  of  the  14  points  laid 
down  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
And  I  think  it  is  about  time  to  put  into 
effect  that  principle,  not  just  to  talk 
about  it.  but  to  do  sometiiing  about  it. 

May  I  point  out  that  the  Senator  is 
correct  when  he  says  it  does  not  do  any 
good  to  look  back  to  the  past;  it  does  not 
do  any  good  to  blame  one  another;  or 
to  reopen  old  wounds,  because  all  of  us 
have  our  share  of  responsibility  to  bear. 
This  is  not  just  a  war  waged  by  a  Re- 
publican administration;  this  is  a  war 
which  was  started  by  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, and  we  cannot  gainsay  it 
no  matter  how  much  we  try  to  gloss  over 
that  fact. 

So  I  will  not  point  the  finger  at  any- 
one, because,  I  repeat,  there  is  enough 
blame,  there  is  enough  guilt,  for  all  of  us 
to  share. 

Then  there  Is  that  part  of  his  speech 
about  morality,  and  again  I  quote  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator: 

But  I  would  submit  that  It  is  better  politics, 
and  morally  right,  for  the  United  States  to 
aline  itself  with — not  against — the  rights 
of  self-determination  we  ourselves  first  ar- 
ticulated as  a  nation. 

True.  It  only  emphasizes  what  has  been 
said  previously,  and  I  am  glad  to  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  in  what  he 
had  to  say  in  his  outstanding  Initial 
speech  in  the  Senate. 

Then  he  points  out  that  there  is  a 
question  that  even  now  we  are  inter- 
vening in  the  elections,  and  while  our 
Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam,  Mr. 
Bunker,  or  someone  on  his  staff,  has 
denied  it,  nevertheless  I  think  the  evi- 
dence Is  there  to  Indicate  that  the  peo- 
ple who  are  attached  to  the  USIA  and 
other  agenices  have  been  carrying  on 
campaign  activities  out  In  the  Provinces: 

To  assist  the  Vietnamese  government  in 
developing  means  of  communication  with 
the  electorate  and  to  provide  technical  and 
professional  advice. 

That,  I  think,  is  something  which  is 
most  serious.  I  think  this  Nation  has  in- 
volved itself  in  the  affairs  of  too  many 
other  nations.  I  think  it  is  about  time  that 
we  begin  to  look  at  the  affairs  of  this  Na- 
tion as  they  apply  to  this  Nation's  secu- 
rity— period.  We  have  not  been  too  good 
at  that.  We  have  been  loath  to  face  up 
to  the  realities  of  the  present.  We  have 
looked  back  upon  pohcles  which  were 
good  10  and  20  years  ago  and  some  still 
insist  they  are  good  today.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that,  regardless  of  the  names 
hurled  at  us,  we  live  up  to  our  respon- 
sibilities and  face  up  to  the  realities 
of  the  present. 

They  say  that  would  make  one  a  neo- 
isolationlst.  That  is  getting  to  be  a  popu- 


lar term  for  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  war  and  who,  like  me,  are  opposed 
to  any  more  Vietnams  anywhere  in  the 
world,  because  when  I  say  one  Vietnam 
is  one  Vietnam  too  many,  I  mean  it.  We 
overstretched  ourselves.  We  overex- 
pended.  We  overspent.  Vietnam  has  cost 
in  excess  of  $115  billion.  For  what?  For 
what? 

We  have  all  these  problems  here  at 
home  with  people  in  need.  Whom  are 
we  going  to  think  of?  Our  own  people  or 
some  other  people?  It  is  not  that  I  do  not 
have  sympathy  with  other  people 
throughout  the  world,  because  I  believe 
that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are 
all  internationalists  and  we  cannot  avoid 
being  so  labeled.  This  globe  is  too  small. 
It  is  shrinking  more  and  more  every  day. 
The  means  of  transport  and  communi- 
cation are  becoming  more  rapid  day  by 
day.  We  live  with  our  neighbors,  one 
with  another,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
and  we  will  help  our  neighbors  to  the 
extent  of  our  ability  and  one  would  hope 
that  they  will  help  us  in  return. 

But  I  would  emphasize  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  Nation  is  not  uriUmited, 
and  I  would  point  out  that  the  resources 
of  this  Nation  are  not  unlimited,  either. 

We  are  not  the  world's  policeman.  We 
are  not  and  should  not  be  the  Nation 
which  will  go  In  and  fill  some  vague 
voids  which  are  created  when  other  na- 
tions pull  out  their  military  power.  We 
will  face  up  to  our  international  re- 
sponsibilities. We  will  honor  our  word. 
We  will  honor  our  pledge.  But  I  think 
it  is  about  time  that  we  get  out  of  this 
particular  area  of  excessive  military  in- 
volvement, that  we  face  up  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  moment,  that  we  do  not  be- 
come Involved  any  more  in  this  kind  of 
adventxxre,  with  its  guilt,  with  its  graft, 
with  Its  corruption,  with  its  drugs  and 
disease,  with  its  loss  in  manpower,  with 
its  expenditure  of  treasure. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  corrosive  can- 
cer be  cut  from  the  American  body  poll- 
tic  and  that  we  return  to  the  present  and 
unity.  That  is  not  the  fact  at  this  tlma 

I  again  commend  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxkire  when 
he  Introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
83  are  printed  in  the  Record  imder 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


SOME  PERSPECTIVES  ON  THE 
CALLEY  CASE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  Galley 
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case,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  interest  in 
this  case  has  burgeoned  very  consider- 
ably. 

In  the  first  place,  so  that  the  law  may 
be  clear,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  memorandum 
which  I  have  had  prepared  for  me,  de- 
tailing the  legal  steps  in  the  case  from 
where  it  stands  now,  under  the  Articles 
of  War  and  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mihtary 
Justice,  up  to  and  including  the  review 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  which  he 
has  announced  he  will  make  personally. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Memorandttm 
The   following    are    the    Post    Conviction 
Court   Martial    Procedures   In   the   case   of 
Lieutenant  William  L.  Galley. 

1.  He  was  convicted  under  the  provisions  of 
Title  10,  U.S.  Code,  section  918  which  is  arti- 
cle 118  of  the  Articles  of  War  contained  in 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  Auto- 
matic appellate  procedures  provided  for  in 
the  Code  now  come  Into  play. 

2.  The  basic  initial  review  is  accomplished 
by  the  Judge  Advocate  and  the  Command- 
ing General  of  Pt.  Bennlng,  Georgia.  They 
can  approve  or  dlsapf>rove  the  findings  of 
the  Court  Martial.  The  Judge  Advocate  re^ 
views  the  case  and  makes  a  report  with  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Commanding  General. 
If  he  approves  the  findings,  the  case  goes  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Military  Review 
which  acts  as  the  Intermediate  appellate 
court.  If  it  is  again  affirmed,  the  case  auto- 
matically goes  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  for  final  disposition. 

3.  The  Jury  in  the  military  case  Is  approved 
by  the  convening  authority  who  Is  the  Oocn- 
mandlng  General. 

4.  The  President  has  the  authority  to  re- 
view the  verdict  and  sentence  in  the  case  at 
any  time.  Acting  as  the  Commander-in-Chief 
it  is  assumed  that  the  President  would  not 
intervene  until  all  steps  in  the  appeal  proc- 
ess has  been  concluded  since  the  final  verdict 
has  not  yet  been  entered  against  Calley.  The 
President  may  reduce  any  sentence  or  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  Calley  or  pardon 
him  completely. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  since  last 
week's  decision  by  the  Calley  court- 
martial  jury-^fellow  officers,  themselves 
veterans  of  Vietnam  and  men  of  con- 
science— there  has  been  a  national  out- 
pouring of  feeling  against  the  verdict. 
Public  opinion  i>olls  offer  conflicting 
versions  of  the  national  sentiment  on 
the  Calley  case,  but  they  do  indicate  a 
great  division  in  our  land  and  a  great 
deal  of  sentiment  against  the  verdict. 
I  believe  much  of  the  outcry  Is  predi- 
cated upon  the  view  that  Lieutenant 
Calley  is  nothing  more  than  a  scapegoat 
for  a  bad  national  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Nonetheless,  because  the  matter  will 
have  a  very  profoimd  effect  on  om" 
country,  it  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
of  us,  and  I  wish  to  make  my  statement 
today. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  take  any  com- 
fort from  the  fact  that  any  American 
soldier  has  come  to  this  fate.  Vietnam 
is  a  vicious  war  which  brutalizes  men; 
this  war  has  even  called  into  question 
our  national  purpose  in  the  world. 

While  I  share  the  feeling  of  sadness 
which  pervades  many,  let  us  not  forget. 
In  this  great  outpouring  of  sympathy  for 
Lieutenant  Calley,  what  is  the  essence 
of  this  case.  Let  us  remember  the  na- 


tional revulsion  which  swept  the  coun- 
try— and  the  world — when  the  My  Lai 
story  broke. 

At  this  stage,  as  the  case  moves  into 
the  levels  of  review  to  which  Lieutenant 
Calley  is  entitled  imder  military  law,  in- 
cluding review  by  the  highest  command 
official — ^in  this  case,  as  announced,  the 
President  himself — the  real  question  is 
whether  there  has  been  a  miscarriage  of 
justice  here — and  I  think  there  has  not 
The  Army  has  made  a  difficult — Indeed 
an  unprecedented  decision — in  charging 
one  of  its  own  officers  with  the  mvirder 
of  unarmed  chaUans  during  wartime. 
Victors  do  this  to  the  vanquished,  but  to 
enforce  such  discipline  upon  ourselves  is 
unusual.  In  doing  so,  the  United  States 
has  said  to  the  world  that  in  spite  of  this 
brutalizing  war,  we  remsun  essentially  a 
humane  people.  Our  soldiers  do  not  mur- 
der children;  we  do  not  observe  the  "gook 
rule" — treating  orientals  as  somehow 
subhuman. 

In  the  last  several  days,  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  responsibility 
of  the  soldier  to  give  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  his  superiors.  Although  Lieu- 
tenant Calley  asserted  that  he  was  fol- 
lowing the  orders  of  Captain  Medina, 
the  jury  of  his  peers  concluded  in  fact 
that  first,  no  such  order  was  given,  or 
second,  even  if  it  was  given,  Lieutenant 
Calley  acted  Illegally  In  blindly  follow- 
ing an  illegal  order. 

Beyond  the  purely  legal  aspect  of  this 
question,  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  a 
central  keystone  of  our  heritage  as  a  com- 
passionate and  civilized  people,  as  heirs 
to  the  Judeo-Christian  ethical  tradition : 
that  the  highest  duty  of  Individual  man 
is  to  exercise  his  own  free  choice,  re- 
sponding to  his  own  conscience — as  in- 
deed several  did  at  My  Lai — rather  than 
to  allow  himself  to  be  subsimied  in  a 
group  ethic  of  barren  sterility,  in  a  sys- 
tem which  sees  no  ethical  or  moral  ques- 
tion. Lieutenant  Calley's  action  ran  afoul 
of  that  duty,  and  the  jury's  verdict 
found  his  acts  utterly  repugnant  to  that 
tradition. 

We  are  also  told  that  we  are  all 
guilty — that  our  society  must  accept  a 
collective  guilt  for  what  happened  at 
My  Lai.  While  this  may  figure  in  a  dif- 
ferent context  from  the  one  we  have 
been  dlsctissing,  even  such  a  belief  re- 
quires that  we  must  nevertheless  allo- 
cate individual  responsibiUty  for  the  spe- 
cific acts  of  barbarism  at  My  Lai.  That 
means  not  only  judging  the  actions  of 
Lieutenant  Calley  but  also  those  of  Cap- 
tain Medina,  Colonel  Henderson,  Gen- 
eral Coster,  and  any  others  who  had 
specific  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
our  men  on  that  terrible  day. 

To  say  merely  that  society  or  the  sys- 
tem is  guilty  and  to  say  no  more  is  to 
abdicate  Individual  responsibility  and  to 
assert  that  Lieutenant  Calley  and  oth- 
ers never  had  a  choice  at  My  Lai.  That 
simply  is  not  true. 

In  agonizing  over  the  Calley  case,  our 
Nation  has  essentially  been  looking  In- 
ward— considering  the  impact  of  the 
case  upon  the  draft,  upon  the  Army  as 
an  institution,  and  upon  the  attitudes  of 
our  people  as  Americans  toward  the 
Vietnam  war.  But  what  about  its  impact 
upon  the  Vietnamese  people — North  as 


well  as  South— and  the  people  of  Asia 
and  Africa  and  Latin  America,  and  upon 
the  world  community  as  a  whole? 

Is  there  a  double  standard  at  Nurem- 
berg and  My  Lai? 

Who  can  justify  the  killing  of  infants 
with  their  mothers,  the  ill,  the  aged,  and 
the  infirm,  at  My  Lai? 

Who  would  undertake  to  defend,  on 
any  grounds,  the  aimihilation  of  all  hu- 
man life  within  a  radius  of  action  or  a 
so-called  free  fire  zone? 

We  have  said  to  the  world  that  we  are 
a  civilized  people,  and  that  even  in  war 
we  will  not  abandon  respect  for  himian 
life  and  belief  in  the  worth  of  every  rrtan. 
whatever  his  race  or  color.  Whether  or 
not  Lieutenant  (Galley's  sMitence  is  re- 
duced is  really  Immaterial — although  I 
hope  and  expect  that  in  mercy  and  com- 
passion it  will  be.  But  if  the  Nation  really 
is  encouraged  to  believe  that  he  did 
nothing  wror^ — indeed  that  he  is  a  hero 
— then  we  have  clianged  as  a  people,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  tragic  war,  even 
more  disastrously  than  I  had  imagined. 

In  all  of  the  discussion  about  the  im- 
pact of  this  case  upon  Army  morale,  let 
us  consider  what  would  have  been  the 
impact  of  acquittal  on  Army  morale. 
Would  we  not  be  saying  to  the  members 
of  Lieutenant  Calley's  own  platoon  who 
refused  to  fire  at  women  arad  children, 
"You  needn't  have  a  conscience.  What- 
ever you  do  is  justified"? 

Would  we  not  be  saying  to  the  soldier 
who  worked  for  a  year  to  bring  this  case 
to  pubUc  attention,  "You  should  have 
kept  quiet"? 

Would  we  not  be  saying  to  our  young 
soldiers  In  Vietnam,  "The  American  peo- 
ple regard  you  primarily  as  killers,  not  as 
•>  himian  beings  with  a  conscience,  so  don't 
think  tvrice  about  herding  unarmed  civil- 
ians into  a  ditch  and  shooting  them 
down.  It  is  really  what  we  expect  of 
you"? 

What  would  the  acquittal  of  Lieutenant 
Calley  have  done  to  the  morsJe  of  the 
men  who  want  our  professional  army  to 
be  of  the  highest  quaUty  and  the  best 
standards,  who  beUeve  that  there  is  a 
place  in  our  military  for  the  sensitive 
and  intelligent  man? 

The  ultimate  answer  to  My  Lai  must  be 
found  in  our  national  tradition.  The  use 
of  military  power  without  conscience  can 
develop  a  dynamic  and  an  ethic  of  its 
own  and  can  destroy  humanity  all  to- 
gether. It  is  invested  with  a  sense  of  di- 
rection only  by  moral  principles.  It  Is 
the  function  of  morality  to  define  the  ex- 
tent to  which  military  power  may  be  used 
justifiably. 

As  a  moral  problem,  the  incidents  at 
My  Lai  commcmd  that  we  as  a  people 
preserve  and  reaffirm  the  principles  of 
justice  which  must  govern  our  actions  in 
the  community  of  man.  The  use  of  force 
in  the  world  community  is  never  a  prob- 
lem only  for  generals  or  presidents  or 
senators  or  diplomats;  the  responsibility 
is  with  all  the  people. 

I  am  profoundly  disappointed  that  this 
duty  in  social  morality  is  being  over- 
looked by  many  in  our  country  today. 

Medals,  marches,  and  honors  for  lieu- 
tenant Calley,  rather  than  sadness  over 
what  a  young  American  was  brought  to. 
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in  a  brutal  and  misguided  Vietanm  \  rar, 
are  not  patriotism,  but  anti-patriotism. 

It  is  in  times  of  crisis  that  our  most 
profound  beliefs  and  commitments  are 
tested.  The  crucible  of  Vietnam  is  s  ach 
a  crisis  for  the  United  States.  We  are  be- 
ing tested  as  a  people.  By  the  degre^  to 
which  we  decline  to  admit  our  mistapces 
and  reafiBrm  our  commitment  to  the  Uni- 
versal principles  of  justice,  we  shall  hiave 
failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  our  (wn 
tradition,  and  shall  have  been  truan^  to 
its  promise. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
introduced  S.  1486  are  printed  in  the 
Record  imder  Statements  on  Introdi^ed 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (fclr. 
CHn.ES).  Under  the  previous  order  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  < 
Miller)  is  now  recognized  for  15  r4in 
utes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  wher 
introduced  S.J.  Res.  82  are  printec 
the  Record  under  Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Uiider 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  routine 
morning  business  for  a  period  not  tojex- 
ceed  30  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 


he 
in 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RE(X)GNmON  OP 
SENATORS  PACKWOOD  AND  DOLE 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  14,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pr  ssi- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thati  on 
Wednesday.  April  14,  immediately  ;ol- 
lowing  the  recognition  of  the  minOTity 
and  majority  leaders  under  the  stanr 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  ii 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  be  recoj 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and 
he  be  followed  by  the  distingi 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  for 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATION^. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t^m 
pore  (Mr.  Bentsen)  laid  before  the  Een 
ate  the  ^  following  letters,  which  \iere 
referred  as  Indicated: 
Pboposed    Legislation    to    Remove    Cek+ain 

Limitations    on    the    Establishment  of 

acsbage  alxotments  . 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  ^jgrl- 
culture,  submitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  378(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amen  led, 
to  remove  certain  limitations  on  the  esab- 
llshment  of  acreage  allotments  for  oJier 
farms  owned  by  persons  whose  farms  liave 
been  acquired  by  any  Pedersil,  State  or 
other  agency  having  IJie  right  of  eminent 
domain  ( with  accompanjrtng  papers ) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Porestrj . 


Report  on  Appoetionment  op  Appeopbia- 
TioN  rcE  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
FOR  Resources  Management,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  Eteputy  Director,  Office 
Of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
Of  the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  lavr, 
that  the  appropriation  for  the  Defmrtment  of 
the  Interior  for  "Resoxirces  Management," 
Bxireau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  Indi- 
cating a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Report  Covering  Military  Contracts 
Awarded  Without  Formal  Advertising 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semi-annual  report  of  Department  of  the 
Army  contracts  for  military  construction 
awarded  without  formal  advertising  for  the 
period  July  1  through  December  31,  1970 
(with  an  accompanying jeport) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  the  National  Industrial  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Instailatlons  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  23rd  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  National  In- 
d\istrlal  Reserve  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorize  Certain 
Construction    At    Military    Installations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
Installations  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Authoeizx  Addi- 
tional Appropriations  for  Research,  De- 
velopment, Test,  and  Evaluation  for  the 
Navy 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Navy  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  the  Air  Force  Milttaey  Con- 
struction Contracts  Awarded  Without 
Formal  Advertising 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
j)ort  on  the  Air  Force  military  construction 
contracts  awarded  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  without  formal  advertisement  for 
the  period  Jxily  1,  1970  through  December  31, 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Department  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment From  Small  and  Other  Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
Department  of  Defense  Procurement  from 
Small  and  Other  Business  Firms  for  July 
through  December  1970  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banlclng, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  on  Export-Impobt  Bank  Loans 
A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
reporting  on  the  amount  of  Export -Import 
Bank  loans.  Insurance  and  guarantees,  Is- 
sued In  January  and  February  1971,  In  con- 
nection with  United  States  exports  to  Yugo- 
slavia; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  OSA's  First  Dual-Fuel 

Vehicle  Experiment 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 


suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration's  first  dual-fuel  vehicle 
experiment  which  is  part  of  the  President's 
overall  anti-pollution  program  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  Relating  to  ZiABORATORY  Animal 
Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Science  and 
Education,  Department  of  Agriculture,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  changes  in  labo- 
ratory animal  welfare  legislation  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Continue  the 
Duty-free  Status  of  Certain  Gifts  by 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  Serving  in 
Combat  Zones 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  continue  for  two  additional  years 
the  duty-free  status  of  certain  gifts  by  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  serving  in  com- 
bat zones  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Reports  of  the  1971  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  piuisuant 
to  law,  reports  of  the  1971  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  Purchases  and  Sales  of  Gold 
AND  Other  Reserve  Assets  and  the  State 
of  the  U.S.  Gold  Stock 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
purchases  and  sales  of  gold  and  other  reserve 
assets  and  the  state  of  the  U.S.  gold  stock, 
July  1  through  December  31,  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  HemisFair  1968,  Federal 
Participation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant,  to  law,  a  final  re- 
port on  the  Federal  participation  In  Hemis- 
Fair '68,  San  Antonio,  Texas  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Report  of  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Vice  President, 
Inter- American  Development  Bank,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Tenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Rkport  of  the  Department  of  State  on  Its 
AcnviTiKs   Under   the    Federal    Property 
AND  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  eighteenth  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  State  on  its  ac- 
tivities under  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative   Services   Act   of    1949    for   the 
calendar  year   1970   (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  serlotis  problems  In  account- 
ing for  military  leave.  Department  of  the 
Army  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Small  Reclamation  Project  Loan 
Application — Graham  Curtis  Project 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
application  by  the  Graham  Canal  Company 
and  the  Curtis  Canal  Company  for  loans  and 
a  grant  under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  (with  an  accompanying  report  and  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
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Fboposed   Concession    Contract   With   Mc- 
culloch Properties,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
submitting  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  con- 
cession contract  tmder  which  McCuUoch 
Properties,  Inc.,  will  be  authorized  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  Lake  Mead  Marina  and  pro- 
vide related  facilities  and  services  for  the 
public  within  Lake  Mead  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  Nevada  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Iri- 
gular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract  With 
Government  Services,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
submitting  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
concession  contract  under  which  Govern- 
ment Services,  Inc.,  will  be  authorized  to 
provide  and  operate  certain  concession  facul- 
ties and  services  within  the  areas  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Capital  Parks,  for  a 
term  of  one  year  from  January  1,  1971, 
through  December  31,  1971  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Extend  the  Db- 

SALTiNG  Program  Being  Conducted  by  th« 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  submitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  desalting  program 
being  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Charles  R.  Robertson  Lignite 
Research  Laboratoet  or  the  Bxtreau  or 
Mines 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  activities 
of,  expenditures  by,  and  donations  to  the 
Charles  R.  Robertson  Lignite  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Grand 
Porks,  North  Dakota,  for  the  calendar  year 
1970:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Transfer  Charlotte 
and  Lee  Counties  From  the  Middle  to  the 
Southern  District  of  Florida,  and  To 
Transfer  Highlands  County  From  the 
Southern  to  the  Middle  District  of 
Florida 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  sub- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  Title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  trans- 
fer Charlotte  and  Lee  Counties  from  the 
Middle  to  the  Southern  District  of  Florida 
and  Highlands  Covmty  from  the  Southern 
to  the  Middle  District  of  Florida  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  Removing  the  Statu- 
tory Ceiling  on  Salaries  Payable  to  U.S. 
Magistrates 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  submit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
move the  statutory  celling  on  salaries  pay- 
able to  United  States  magistrates  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Orders  Suspending  Deportation 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  ooples  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  and  list  of 
persons  Involved  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorize  Appro- 

PRUTIONS    for    the    COMMISSION     ON    ClVIL 

Rights 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  sub- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize   appropriations   for   the   Commis- 


sion  on   Civil   Rights    (with   accompanjrlng 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  Girl  Scotrrs  of  America 
A  letter  from  the  President  and  National 
Executive  Director,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  laws,  the  21st  annual  report  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  aiid  Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
ON  THE  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Chil- 
dren 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Ad- 
visory CouncU  on  the  Education  of  Disad- 
vantaged Children,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  1971  annual  report  for  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress,  title  I,  ESEA.  The 
Weakest  Link:  The  Children  of  the  Poor 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Provide  That  the 
Federal  Government  Shall  Assume  the 
Risks  or  Its  Fidelity  Losses 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  that   the   Federal   Govern- 
ment shall  assume  the  risks  of  its  fidelity 
losses   (with  accompanying  papers):   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

Prospectus  Which  Revises  the  Authorized 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Cen- 
ter AT  Beltsville,  Md. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  prosi>ectus  which  revises  the 
authorized  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Train- 
ing CJenter  at  Beltsville,  Md.  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


PETITTONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore  (Mr.  Bentsen)  : 
A   resolution    adopted    by   the   House   of 
Representatives   of   the    Legislature   of   the 
State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry : 

"House  Resolution  264 

"Whereas,  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Initiated  a  federal-state  program  of 
food  assistance  to  help  to  achieve  a  fuller 
and  more  effective  use  of  food  abundances 
and  to  provide  for  Improved  levels  of  nutri- 
tion among  economically  needy  households; 
and 

"Whereas,  low-Income  families  using  the 
food  stamp  coupons  are  eating  much  more 
and  better  foods,  with  more  than  eighty  per 
cent  of  this  increased  consumption  In  live- 
stock products,  fruits,  and  vegetables;  and 

"Whereas,  as  presently  administered,  the 
list  of  foods  which  may  be  purchased  with 
food  stamps  Includes  domestically  produced 
foods  but  excludes  foreign  and  ethnic  foods; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Hawaii's  unique  sit- 
uation as  a  conglomerate  of  many  and  varied 
racial  backgrounds,  each  assimilated  Into  the 
American  way  of  life  but  retaining  distinct 
ethnic  tastes  In  culture,  necessitates  a  con- 
sideration for  certain  exemptions  as  to  the 
food  list  In  the  Food  Stamp  Program;  and 

"Whereas,  the  purpose  of  the  program  is 
not  to  change  the  diet  of  the  people  but 
rather  to  Improve  the  quality  of  their  food 
and  to  expand  the  variety  of  foods  which 
may  be  eaten  thereby  achieving  a  balanced 
diet:  and 

"Whereas,  many  of  these  ethnic  foods  which 
have  been  excluded  do  contain  the  necessary 


and  vital  nutrients  which  contribute  to  a 
balanced  diet;  now,  therefore, 

'Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Sixth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1971,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  be  requested 
to  exempt  the  State  of  Hawaii  from  restric- 
tions concerning  the  types  of  food  products 
which  may  be  purchased  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Program;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies  = 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hovise  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  members  of  Hawaii's  Con- 
gressional Delegation." 

A  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Joint  Mmobial  No.  110  ' 
"(Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  In  Congress  assembled,  and 
the  Honorable  Congressional  delegation  of 
the  State  of  Idaho) 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  state  of 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-First  Idaho  Legislature,  do 
respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  the  family  farm  is  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  the  Idaho  economy,  and 

"Whereas,  the  family  farm  has  come  to 
depend  on  operating  loans  advanced  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion has  exhausted  its  available  supply  of 
loan  funds  for  family  farms,  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  stlU  a  pressing  need  for 
(operating  loans  for  family  farms  In  Idaho, 
and  these  family  farms  cannot  secure  credit 
from  any  other  source,  and 

"Whereas,  this  vital  loan  service  could  be 
made  available  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
First  Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-first  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring,  that  we  most  respect- 
fuUy  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  make  additional  funds  for  operating  loans 
for  famUy  farms  available  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  as  soon  as  possible. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  respectfully 
urge  our  congressional  delegation  to  continue 
their  fine  efforts  toward  obtaining  this  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  he  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies  of 
this  Memorial  to  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress, 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  rep- 
jesentlng  this  state  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  Joint  memorial  resolution  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry; 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  2 
"(A  Joint  Memorial,  the  Honorable  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  In  Congress  Assembled,  the  Honor- 
able Congressional  Delegation  of  the  State 
of  Idaho,  and  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Depsurtment  of  Agricul- 
ture) 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  state  of 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Regular  Session 
of  the  Forty-first  Idaho  Legislature,  do 
hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  a  majority  of  the  world's  popu- 
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latlon  does  not  receive  adequate  foodc  tuffs 
to  maintain  a  balanced  diet,  and  many  p(  ople 
are  actually  starving:  and 

"Whereas,  the  American  farmer  has  been 
encouraged   to   Increase  production   to  {help 
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meet  the  demand  of  the  world's  population 
while  still  sustaining  the  health  of  the  citi- 
zens at  home;  and 

"Whereas,  while  the  farmer  has  Increased 
production,  he  has  also  paid  higher  p^ces 
for  the  products  and  services  he  has  utilized 
Including  higher  wages  to  labor,  higher  rates 
for  transportation,  and  higher  prices  for 
equipment:  and 

"Whereas,  the  farmer  Is  now  receiving  pro- 
portionately less  for  the  products  of  his 
labor  than  he  has  received  at  any  time  In 
the  last  two  decades,  and  many  farm  fan:  llles 
are  being  forced  to  abandon  their  livelihood 
In  agriculture;  and 

"Whereas,  this  plight  of  the  farmer  ha«  not 
Improved  and  has  actually  deteriorated  de- 
spite the  higher  prices  the  consumer  Is  say- 
ing for  farm  products. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  I'lrst 
Regular  Session  of  the  Porty-flrst  Leglsla  ture 
of  the  state  of  Idaho,  now  In  session,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  ison- 
currlng,  that  we  most  respectfully  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  recog  olze 
the  problems  facing  agriculture  and  un- 
dertake to  provide  solutions  for  the  great 
disparity  between  the  prices  paid  to  the 
farmer  and  ^he  prices  paid  by  the  consumer 
for  agrlcult^iral  products. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Cleric  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and  sqe  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  ^n- 
ate.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represetita- 
Uves,  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
representing  this  state  In  the  Congres^  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture."  | 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of] the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Bak- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

"HotrsB  Joint  Memorial  No.  3 
"(A  Joint  memorial  to  the  honorable  Sei^ate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  In  Congress  assembled,  and  the 
Honorable  congressional  delegation  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Idaho  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.) "  i 

"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  state  of  Ida- 
ho assembled  in  the  First  Regular  Sessloa  of 
the  Porty-Qrst  Idaho  Legislature,  do  hea»by 
respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  the  year  1976  shall  mark  the  bi- 
centennial anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
this  great  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  appropriate  that  suc|i  a 
great  event  be  commemorated  by  an  object 
as  solid  and  beautiful  as  the  freedom  lind 
resolve  ujwn  which  our  government  Is  ba^ed; 
and 

"Whereas,  throughout  the  history  of  tl^ese 
great  United  States  of  America  silver  ^xas 
played  a  predominant  role  In  the  nation's 
coinage. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  )the 
First  Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-first  Idiho 
Leglslatiire,  now  In  session,  the  Senate  nnd 
the  House  of  Representatives  concurring. 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vide for  the  minting  of  a  bicentennial  C3ln 
cf  one  ou  :ce  of  nine  hundred  proof  silver  ind 
to  provide  further  that  the  Congress  of  ;he 
tlnlted  States  call  for  a  world-wide  design 
contest  to  Insure  a  design  for  the  coin  eq  jal 
to  the  event  It  marks. 

"Be   it   further   resolved   that  the   Clilef 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and 
she  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  and  the  Sp>eaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  and  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  represent- 
ing this  state  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

"Senate  Joint  Memoriai.  No.  106 
"(A  Joint  memorial 
To  the  Honorable  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  the  State  of 
Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.) " 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  state  of 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Regular  Session 
of  the  Porty-flrst  Idaho  Leglslattue,  do 
hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  the  state  of  Idaho 
are  separated  and  sometimes  Isolated  by  the 
mountainous  terrain  and  severe  climatic 
conditions  and  depend  upon  the  passenger 
rail  system  as  a  vital  link  for  communica- 
tion and  transportation  within  the  borders 
of  the  state  and  among  the  neighboring 
states;  and 

"Whereas,  loss  of  passenger  rail  service 
within  Idaho,  and  between  Idaho  and  her 
neighbors  would  have  a  harsh  Impact  upon 
the  Idaho  employee  and  upon  the  economic 
health  of  Idaho  in  general;  and 

"Whereas,  the  state  of  Idaho,  which  in- 
cludes various  sites  of  growing  tourist  and 
recreational  attraction,  depends  upon  con- 
venient transportation  system  for  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  these  recreational  re- 
sources; and 

"Whereas,  the  final  plan  for  the  basic  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system,  which  has  been 
presented,  fails  to  provide  a  single  point  of 
service  to  the  state  of  Idaho  and  her  citi- 
zens, and  therefore  does  not  recognize  the 
needs  of  people  located  within  the  area 
stretching  from  the  Wyoming  border  on  the 
east  to  the  Oregon  and  Washington  borders 
on  the  west,  and  from  Utah  and  Nevada  on 
the  south  to  Montana  and  Canada  on  the 
north. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-first  Idaho  Leg- 
islature, the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring,  that  we  most  respect- 
fully urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  the  action  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  people  of  the  state  of  Idaho  may  partici- 
pate in  and  benefit  from  the  basic  national 
rail  passenger  system  and  shall  not  suffer 
disadvantage  therefrom  by  including  the 
southern  Idaho  east-west  and  north-south 
routes  under  the  system. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be.  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  this  state  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  this  is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  Senate  Joint  Memorial  No. 
106  that  was  passed  by  the  Forty-first  Legis- 
lative session  of  the  State  of  Idaho." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 


"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  7 
"A  Joint  memorlal  to  the  Honorable  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  In  Congress 
assembled;  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  Congress  representing  the  State  of 
Idaho  in  Congress,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  administrator  of 
environmental  protection  agency,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Idaho  air  pollution  control 
commission." 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  state  of  Idaho,  assembled  In  Its  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-flrst  Idaho 
Legislature,  do  respectfully  represent:  that 

"Whereas,  the  state  of  Idaho  is  using  its 
best  effort  in  the  matter  of  natural  ecologi- 
cal protection  by  means  of  environmental 
controls;  and 

"Whereas,  the  state  of  Idaho  has  estab- 
lished ambient  air  standards  regarding  sulfur 
dioxide  levels  and  requiring  that  emissions 
must  be  reduced  to  meet  these  levels;  and 

"Whereas,  the  state  of  Idaho  is  receiving 
cooperation  from  Industry  in  its  efforts  to 
meet  such  standards  of  control  through 
technological  research  and,  where  such  tech- 
nological knowledge  is  attained,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  Its  use  through  the  construc- 
tion of  byproduct  facilities  to  meet  those 
quality  standards;  and 

"Whereas,  the  mining  and  smelting  in- 
dustry  in  Idaho  has  responded  to  its  obliga- 
tion to  meet  control  standards,  and  to  that 
end  expended  great  sums  of  money  in  the 
construction  of  plants  for  the  recovery  of 
sulfur  dioxide  and  its  conversion  to  sulfuric 
acid  for  fertilizer  use;  and 

"Whereas,  the  mining  and  smelting  indus- 
try is  unable  to  market  Its  sulfuric  acid  pro- 
duction on  a  competitive  basis  because  of 
the  unrestricted,  duty-free  Import  of  by- 
product elemental  suUvir  from  our  Northern 
neighbor,  Canada,  which  is  reaching  the 
markets  and  can  be  converted  into  sulfuric 
acid  for  use  at  a  cost  substantially  below 
that  of  our  domestic  byproduct  producers; 
and 

"Whereas,  without  maxkets  for  their  sul- 
furic acid  these  byproduct  plants  become 
Inoperable,  which  results  in  a  failure  of  the 
attainment  of  our  atmospheric  Improvement; 
and 

"Whereas,  we  deem  It  an  obligation  of  gov- 
ernment, where  within  Its  power,  to  make 
economically  tolerable  the  fulfillment  by  In- 
dustry of  the  standards  which  are  fixed  for 
the  Improvement  oif  our  environment;  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  present  market  situation 
of  byproduct  sulfuric  acid,  it  is  within  the 
means  of  government  to  provide  the  requisite 
protection  to  our  own  domestic  industry 
necessary  to  assist  it  in  meeting  the  federal 
and  state  goals  for  atmospheric  improve- 
ment; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  state  of  Ida- 
ho, and  the  Senate  concurring,  that  we  direct 
this  problem  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
request  that  action  be  taken  in  a  solution  of 
this  environmental  control  byproduct  mar- 
keting problem,  and  to  this  end  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  follovrtng  remedies  may  be 
considered : 

"1.  Subsidization  of  the  byproduct  sulfuric 
acid  producer  as  necessary  to  meet  competi- 
tion in  his  nearest  domestic  market. 

"2.  Imposition  of  tariffs  on  elemental  sul- 
fur imiK>rts  adequate  to  place  byproduct  sul- 
furic acid  in  a  competitive  position. 

"3.  Imposition  of  quotas  on  foreign  sulfur 
by  law  or  by  agreement  with  the  Importing 
nations. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies  of 
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tills  Memorlal  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress, 
Senators  and  Repreeentatlves  representing 
the  state  oi  Idaho  In  Congress,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Admin- 
istrator of  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Idaho  Air  Pollution 
Control  Commission. 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  101 

"(A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  In  Congress  assembled.)" 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  state  of 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Regular  Ses- 
sion ctf  the  Forty-first  Idaho  Legislature,  do 
respectfully  request  that: 

"Whereas,  the  revenue  sources  of  local 
units  of  government  In  Idaho  Is  primarily 
limited  to  taxation  of  real  property,  and 

"Whereas,  local  units  of  government  must 
meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the  citizenry  at 
ever  Increasing  costs,  imposing  a  heavy  bur- 
den upon  real  property,  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
are  the  non-resident  land  owners  of  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  land  In  the  state 
of  Idaho,  and 

"Whereas,  these  lands  are  being  held  In 
public  ownership  so  that  the  people  of  this 
nation,  both  now  and  in  the  future,  may 
enjoy  the  various  benefits  of  ovTnershlp,  and 

"Whereas,  this  public  ownership  with- 
draws a  large  portion  of  the  lo^al  tax  base 
by  withdrawing  land  and  resources  from 
private  ownership. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-first  Idaho  Leg- 
islature, the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring,  that  we  most  respect- 
fully urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  adoprt  legislation  to  provide  for  payment 
in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  state  of  Idaho  and  its 
local  units  of  government,  and  to  other  states 
and  local  taxing  units  similarly  affected. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  respectfully 
urge  our  congressional  delegation  to  con- 
tinue efforts  toward  Obtaining  adoption  of 
this  legislation. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  be.  and  he  Is  hereby  authorized 
«nd  directed  to  forward  certified  copies  oT 
the  Memorial  to  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives representing  this  state  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Sen.\te  Joint  Resolution  47 

"(A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  forty-second 
legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  cf  Mon- 
tana approving  in  principle  the  proposed 
Federal  Family  Assistance  Act.)" 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  o/  Representatives  o/  the 
State,  of  Montana: 

"That  this  legislative  assembly  approves 
In  prlrclple  the  proposed  Family  Assistance 
Act  providing  a  basic  national  Income  sup- 
plement for  all  needy  families  with  children, 
the  aged  and  unemployable,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  working  incentives,  child  cpje  serv- 
ices fcr  working  mothers.  Job  trainlrg,  and 
like  provisions  aimed  at  creating  self-suffi- 
cient independent  families. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
Joint  resolution  be  sent  by  the  secretary  of 
the  state  of  Montana  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  in  his  capacity   as  president 


of  the  United  Stu.tes  senate;  to  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives  In  congress; 
and  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  of  Montana." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 

"Senate  Concurrent  REsoLirriON  No.  42 

"(A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
appropriate  legislation  to  provide  that  all 
sales  taxes  paid  by  individual  taxpayers  shall 
be  treated  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes  as 
credits  against  Federal  Income  tax  due, 
rather  than  as  deductions  against  income  for 
such  purposes.)" 

"Whereas,  It  Is  generally  reoognlzed  that 
taxation  in  this  country  has  reached  a  crisis 
level,  and  that  tax  relief  should  be  granted 
whenever  feasible;  and 

"Whereas,  Federal  Income  tax  law  presently 
provides  that  all  sums  paid  by  individual 
taxpayers  for  sales  taxes  are  to  be  treated  as 
deductions  to  reduce  the  Income  subject  to 
the  Federal  Income  tax;   and 

"Whereas,  Amending  the  aforementioned 
tax  law  to  provide  that  all  sums  paid  for 
sales  taxes  shall  be  treated  for  Federal  in- 
come tax  purposes  as  credits  against  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  due  rather  than  as  deduc- 
tions against  Income  for  such  purposes  would 
be  an  appropriate  form  of  tax  relief  that 
would  not  unduly  effect  the  economy;  now, 
therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  {the  General  Assembly  con- 
curring) : 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  it  is  hereby,  respectfully  memorial- 
ized to  consider  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  provide  that  all  sums  for  sales  taxes  paid 
by  individual  taxpayers  shall  be  treated  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes  as  credits 
against  Federal  income  tax  due,  rather  than 
as  deductions  against  incomes  for  such  pur- 
poses as  Is  presently  provided. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  cause 
duly  authenticated  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
elected  from  New  Jersey." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"Senate  Resolution  9 

"Informing  congress  of  Wisconsin's  need 
for  its  share  of  beld-back  federal  highway 
trust  funds. 

"Whereas,  an  exceptionally  harsh  winter 
has  left  the  surfaces  of  Wisconsin's  highways 
in  need  of  extensive  repairs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  construction  of  new  and  Im- 
proved highways  Is  vital  to  this  state's  grow- 
ing transportation  needs;  and 

"Whereas,  Wisconsin's  climate,  because  of 
rapidly  changing  seasons,  provides  only  a 
limited  number  of  months  suitable  for  high- 
way construction,  making  it  necessary  that 
highway  work  commence  as  soon  as  the 
weather  allows;  and 

"Whereas,  despite  these  pressing  present 
needs  the  United  States  department  of  trans- 
portation is  holding  back  highway  trust 
funds;  and 

"Whereas,  this  state's  share  of  these  funds 
win  reach  an  estimated  $55,000,000  by  July  1 
of  this  year;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate.  That  congress  be 
Immediately  informed  of  this  state's  needs 
and  urged  to  take  action  necessary  to  release 
this  state's  share  of  held-back  highway  trust 
funds  at  the  earliest  possible  date;  and,  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of 
the  federal  department  of  transportation,  the 
secretary  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives 


and   the  members  of  Wisconsin's  congres- 
sional delegation." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

"Senate  RESOLtrrioN  41 

"Whereas,  Greece,  the  land  of  the  earliest 
recorded  democratic  republic,  has  valiantly 
withstood  the  threat  of  Oommtmlsts  even 
though  she  geographically  stands  within  the 
shadow  of  the  Iron  Curtain;  and 

"Whereas,  Greece  remains  an  Impwrtant 
ally  of  the  United  States  and  other  free  na- 
tions in  the  defense  of  the  E^astem  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  foes  of  freedom:  and 

"Whereas,  The  patriotic  people  of  Greece 
challenged  the  forces  of  oppression  and  began 
a  long  struggle  for  restoration  of  their  nation 
and  the  freedom  of  their  p>ecq>le:  and 

"Whereas,  Their  cause  was  Just  and  Greek 
people  were  dedicated  to  freedom;  strong 
support  developed  so  that  after  many  diffi- 
cult years  the  Ottoman  Sultan  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  ttie  Independence  of  Greece;  and 

"Whereas,  The  people  of  Greece  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  where  there  Is  a 
will  to  be  free,  ways  and  means  to  secure  and 
defend  freedom  will  be  found;  and 

"Whereas,  Through  the  centuries  the  Greek 
people  have  continually  earned  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  for  their  courage,  self- 
reliance  and  love  of  freedom;  and 

"Whereas,  We,  the  members  of  the  Sena'e 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  many  dtlzenB  of 
Greek  toicestry  within  this  State  and  their 
contributions  to  our  cultural  heritage,  as  well 
as  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  pay  respect 
to  the  Honorable  ^Iro  T.  Agnew,  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  who  so  willingly 
gave  of  his  time  to  address  this  Leglslattire; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  One  Hundred  Fiftieth  An- 
niversary of  Greek  Independence  was  yester- 
day, March  25,  1971; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
members  of  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  of  Washington,  now  Join  in 
paying  tribute  to  their  neighbors  of  Greek 
ancestry  and  to  the  people  of  Greece  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  Greek  Independence; 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  and  he  la  hereby  ordered 
to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Hon- 
orable Splro  T.  Agncw.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Rev.  A.  Homer  De- 
mopulos  of  Saint  Dcmetrlos  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  Seattle,  Washington." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

"REsOLtmoNS  Memorializing  the  Congress 
or    the    United    States    To    Protest    to 
"  Hanoi    the    Mistreatment    or    American 
Prisoners  or  War 

"Whereas,  There  are  over  1600  VS.  service- 
men listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In 
action  and  many  missing  in  action  may  be 
in  prison  camps,  and  more  than  200  U.S. 
servicemen  have  been  held  more  than  three 
and  one  half  years,  longer  than  any  U.S.  serv- 
iceman was  held  prisoner  in  World  War  II; 
and 

"Whereas,  Hanoi  has  shown  Itself  very  sen- 
sitive to  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  U.S..  It 
would  be  very  useful  to  let  Hanoi  see  some- 
thing of  the  unity  and  the  impatience  of  the 
American  people  over  the  long  standing 
proven  mistreatment  of  U.S.  men  In  North 
Vietnamese  prison  camps;  now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  respectfully  tirgea  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  protest  to 
Hanoi  the  mistreatment  of  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war  held  in  North  Vietnam;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
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the  CJommonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  e  ach 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  mem|)ers 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

Two  Joint  memorials  of  the  Leglslatxirfe  of 
the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No 

"(A  Joint  Memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Senate  ind 
Hotise  of  Representatives  of  the  Un  ted 
States  In  Congress  assembled,  the  H<)use 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Ifep- 

the 


resentattves  representing  this  State  In 
Congress  of  the  United  States) 


April  5,  1971 


"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  xnA 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  state  of 
Idaho  assembled  In  the  First  Regular  Sesf  ilon 
of  the  Forty-first  Idaho  Legislature,  do  re- 
spectfully represent  that: 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  Un  ted 
States  has  before  It  various  proposals  for 
legislation  which  would  affect  the  future 
management  of  the  present  Sawtooth  Primi- 
tive Area  and  adjacent  lands;  and 

"Whereas,  this  Is  a  region  of  incomparible 
scenic  beauty  and  a  rich  historical  past;  ^nd 

"Whereas,  this  area  Is  under  lncrea|lng 
pressures  of  public  and  private  use;  and 

"Whereas,  uncontrolled  development  In  the 
Sawtooth  Valley,  the  Stanley  Basin,  and  the 
environs  of  the  Sawtooths  threaten  destiuc- 
tlon  of  the  natviral  beauty  of  the  area;  fend 

"Whereas,  It  Is  urgently  required.  In  the 
public  Interest,  that  a  definite  permarent 
plan  for  the  management  of  the  Sawtooths 
be  adopted  as  soon  as  possible;  and 

"Whereas,  this  matter  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  study  by  the  Unted 
States  Congress  Including  public  hearings  In 
the  area  of  the  Sawtooths;  and 

"Whereas,  the  weight  of  past  study  -ind 
public  sentiment  favors  the  creation  cf  a 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area;  and 

"Whereas,  such  action  would  permit  Con- 
tinued management  of  the  Sawtooths  by 
United  States  Forest  Service,  allowing 
broadest  multiple  use  of  the  area — for  ex4m- 
ple,  permitting  grazing  and  timber  manige- 
ment  where  possible;  and 

"Whereas,  a  national  recreation  area  wc  uld 
permit  continued  management  of  fish  ind 
game  by  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Depiirt- 
ment. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  F  Irst 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-first  Idaho  I  leg- 
islature, now  In  session,  the  Senate  ind 
House  of  Representatives  concurring,  Ihat 
we  most  respectfully  urge  the  Congresi  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  proceet.  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  to  enact  the  nec- 
essary legislation  to  authorize  the  establ  sh- 
ment  of  the  Sawtooth  National  Recreai  Ion 
Area  and  Wilderness. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  C  ilef 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be,  ind 
she  18  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  for- 
ward copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Piesl- 
dent  and  the  Vice  President  of  the  Unted 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Re])re- 
sentatlves  of  Congress,  to  the  House  Comi  alt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar 
Affairs,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives representing  this  state  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

"SiTNATE    Joint    Mkmobial    No.    104 

"(A   Joint   memorial   to   the   President    of 
the   Senate,  the   Speaker  of  the   Hous<    of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States 
gress  and  to  the  Senators  and 
tives  representing  this  State  In  the 
of  the  United  States.) 

"We,   your   Memorialists,   the   Senate 
House   of  Representatives  of  the   state 


the 
the 


0on- 

RepreseAta- 

Cong  ress 

ind 
of 


Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Reg\ilar  Ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-first  Idaho  Legislature,  do 
hereby  respectfully  represent  that; 

"Whereas,  many  of  the  ore  deposits  now 
found  In  the  Sawtooth,  White  Cloud,  and 
Boulder  ranges  are  of  the  type  which  require 
open  pit  development;   and 

"Whereas,  the  laws  of  this  state  and  the 
national  government  related  to  these  more 
modern  methods  of  development  are  in  need 
of  revision  to  bring  them  up  to  date  to  deal 
with  such  matters  as  restoration,  stream  pol- 
lution, and  other  ecological  considerations; 
and 

"Whereas,  It  is  desirable  to  postpone  fur- 
ther development  until  revisions  as  may  now 
be  required  and  deemed  necessary  have  been 
adopted. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
First  Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-first  Idaho 
Legislature,  now  in  session,  the  Senate  and 
Hoxose  of  Representatives  concurring,  that 
we  most  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  proceed  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  to  enact  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  withdraw,  subject  to  valid 
and  existing  claims,  such  lands  as  are  de- 
scribed in  H.B.  18899  Introduced  in  the  9l8t 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  which  Include  the 
rugged  and  scenic  areas  of  the  Sawtooth, 
White  Cloud  and  Boulder  ranges  adjacent 
to  the  Sawtooth  Valley  and  Stanley  Basin, 
from  all  forms  of  locations  and  entry  under, 
and  operation  of  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  he  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  representing  this 
state  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"Senate   Joint   Memorial   No.    109 
"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senate 

and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States  in  Congress  assembled 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  state  of 
Idaho  assembled  In  the  First  Regular  Session 
of  the  Forty-first  Idaho  Legislature,  do  here- 
by respectfully  represent  that : 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  First  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-first  Idaho  Legislature,  now 
In  session,  that  we  most  respectfully  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  disregard 
and  consider  withdrawn  the  requests  of  this 
body  contained  in  Senate  Joint  Memorial 
No.  4,  1963,  regarding  a  proposal  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  contained  in  Senate  Joint 
Memorial  No.  1,  1965,  regarding  a  proposal  to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  Senate  Joint 
Memorial  No.  4,  1963,  and  Senate  Joint  Me- 
morial No.  1,  1965,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  Withdrawn. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  repre- 
senting this  state  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  CoNCtniRENT  Resolution  No.  13 

"(Relative  to  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  extend- 


ing the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  older.) 

"Whereas,  at  the  first  session  of  the  sand 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  begun  and 
held  at  the  City  of  Washington  on  the  21st 
of  January,  1971,  It  was  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  (two- 
thirds  of  each  House  concurring  therein), 
that  the  following  Article  is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the 
Congress : 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Sec.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older, 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
age. 

"Sec  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  Article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion"; and 

"Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Delaware, 
through  their  elected  representatives  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  are 
desirous  of  reaffirming  their  pride  and  faith 
In  young  adults;  and 

"Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Delaware  are 
desirous  of  continuing  the  tradition  of  lead- 
ership so  nobly  Initiated  on  December  7, 
1787. 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Resolutions  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
scind the  moratorium  on  the  application  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  in  the  Federal  Con- 
struction Field." 

"Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  recently  by  presidential  procla- 
mation ordered  a  moratorium  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  In  the  federal 
construction  field;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Davls-Baoon  Act  provides 
for  the  payment  of  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  In  the  partlculfu-  area  wherein  federal 
construction  projects  are  being  undertaken; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  suspension  of  said  Act  will. 
In  the  opinion  of  counless  labor  and  gov- 
ernment officials,  be  detrimental  to  the  econ- 
omy In  general  as  well  as  to  all  in  the  pub- 
lic construction  Industry;  now,  therefore,  be 
It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
unequivocally  urges  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  rescind  the 
current  moratorium  or  suspension  on  the 
application  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  because 
of  its  adverse  effect  upon  both  labor  and 
management  in  the  public  construction  field; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  each  member  therof  from 
the  Conunonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted,  March  22,  1971." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Oregon  Legislative 
Assembly;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service: 

"HoTTSK  Joint  Memorial  4 

"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  In  Congress  assembled: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-sixth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
in  legislative  session  assembled,  most  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  It  Is  apparent  that  the  process 
of  counting  population  and  the  apportion- 
ment procedure  for  seats  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  are  In 
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nrofound  need  of  reexamination  which  must 
be  undertaken  before  the  1980  census  per- 
netuates  the  present  Inequity;  and 

••Whereas  one  of  the  primary  purposes 
of  the  federal  decennial  census  is  to  assxire 
the  proper  allocation  of  congressional  seats; 

^nd  .  ,  ,    ,. 

•'Whereas  the  census  flgtires  on  which  the 
1970  congressional  reapportionment  will  be 
based  allow  the  inclusion  of  mobile  popula- 
tions such  as  students  and  mlUtary  person- 
nel in  the  state  In  which  they  were  found 
when  the  census  was  taken  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  state  may  deny  to  them 
the  right  to  participate  In  Its  election  proc- 
esses; and 

•Whereas  rules  of  the  Census  Bureau  for 
assigning  residency,  although  authorized  by 
law  are  not  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
equal  representation  for  equal  numbers;  and 

"Whereas  even  the  validity  of  the  meth- 
od by  which  congressional  seats  are  appor- 
tioned alter  the  census  is  taken  may  be 
questioned  under  recent  'one-man,  one- 
vote'  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court;  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  unclear  which  states  have 
BcqtUred  seats  at  the  expense  of  the  two 
gtstes,  Oregon  and  Connecticut,  most  ob- 
viously deprived  of  additional  seats  under 
the  pending  reapportionment;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  precedent  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  afford  excep- 
tional relief  to  Oregon  and  Connecticut;  now, 
therefore. 

"Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  memorialized  to  Increase  temporarily  the 
size  of  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  by  two,  as- 
signing those  seats  one  each  to  Oregon  and 
Connecticut. 

"(2)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
further  memorialized  to  seek  and  enact  a 
more  consistent  and  equitable  method  of 
computing  population  and  apportioning 
seats  prior  to  the  1980  federal  decennial  cen- 
sus. 

"(3)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional  Dele- 
gation." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II,  Department  of  Penn- 
sylvania, regarding  the  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  petition  from  the  Citizen-Sons  of  Cule- 
bra  outlining  their  philosophy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


S.  Res.  83.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  entitled  "National 
Program  for  the  Conquest  of  Cancer"  (Kept. 
No.  92-66) . 

8.  Con.  Res.  15.  A  concurrent  resolution 
pertaining  to  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  part  I  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
(Rept.  No.  92-57) . 

S.  Res.  78.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  additional 
copies  of  its  committee  print  entitled  "A 
Review  of  Energy  Issues  and  the  91st  Con- 
gress" (Rept.  No.  92-58). 

S.  Res.  80.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee print  entitled  "Legislative  History  of  the 
Federal  Construction  Safety  Act"  (Rept.  No. 
92-59). 

S.  Con.  Res.  18.  An  original  concurrent  res- 
olution authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  Senate  Report  91-1548,  en- 
titled "Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Pull 
Share  in  Abundance"  (Report  No.  92-60). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Jackson)  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

8.  Res.  45.  A  resolution  to  authorize  a 
study  of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy 
(Rept.  No.  92-53).  Ordered  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  76.  A  resolution  authorizing  sup- 
plemental expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  an  Inquiry  and 
investigation  pertaining  to  rural  develop- 
ment (Rept.  No.  92-64) . 

8.  Res.  77.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  additional 
copies  of  Its  committee  print  entitled  "Con- 
gress and  the  Nation's  Environment"  (Rept. 
No.  92-65). 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  protocol  was  sub- 
mitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  understandings 
and  declarations: 

Executive  H,  9  let  Congress,  second  session, 
Additional  Protocol  n  to  the  Treaty  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  In  Latin 
America,  signed  at  Mexico  City  on  April  1, 
1968  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  92-5). 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

George  C.  Guenther,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor; 

Horace  E.  Menaaco,  of  Wsshlngton,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di- 
vision, Department  of  Labor; 

Alan  F.  Burch,  of  Maryland; 

James  F.  Van  Namee,  of  Pennsylvania:  and 

Robert  D.  Moran,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
members  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time, 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  1481.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Amar&l 
de  Souza.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPONG: 

S.  1482.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  October  31,  1945  (59 
Stat.  552) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  1483.  A  bni  to  further  provide  for  the 
farmer-owned  cooperative  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  ftu-mers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences,  and 
to  associations  and  other  entities  upon  which 
farming  operations  aie  dependent,  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  and  flexible  flow  of  money 
Into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernize  and  con- 
solidate existing  Farm  Credit  law  to  meet 
current  and  future  rural  credit  needs,  and 


for  other  pxirpoees.  Referred  to  the  Cc«n- 
mlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.  1484.  A  bin  to  promote  the  Integration 
of  education  in  the  Nation's  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By   Mr.   RIBICOFP    (for   himself,   Mr. 
BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.    Hart,    Mr.    Hartke,    Mr.    Hol- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  McInttre, 
Mr.    MoNDALE,    Mr.    Montoya,    Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Talmadge, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Schweikes)  : 
S.  1485.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Education.   Referred   to   the    Committee   on 
Government  Operations  and  then,  if  reported 
by  the   Committee   on   Government   Opera- 
tions, to  the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 

Welfare.  ^     „ 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Hruska,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dole,  ^tr. 

Pell,  Mr.  McGee,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  1486.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Antitrust 

Review  and  Revision  Commission.  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  : 
S.  1487.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
derson,  Mr.    Hart,   Mr.    Hxtmphret, 
Mr.    Metcalt,   Mr.    Stevenson,    and 
Mr.  MONDALE )  : 
S.    1488.   A   bill   to   require   an   immigrant 
alien  to  maintain  a  permanent  resident  as 
a  condition  for  entering  and  remaining  in 
the  United  States,   and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1489.  A  bUl  lor  the  relief  of  Park  Jung 
Ok.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
McGovERN,    Mr.    Metcalp,    and    Mr. 

STEVENS)  : 

8. 1490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of 
health  care  for  the  1970'8  by  strengthening 
the  organization  and  deUvery  of  health  care 
nationwide  and  by  making  comprehensive 
health  care  Insurance  available  to  an  Ameri- 
cans, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  1491.  A  bill  concerning  medical  records, 
information,  and  data  to  promote  and  fa- 
cilitate medical  studies,  research,  education, 
and  the  performance  of  the  obligations  of 
medical  utilization  conmiittees  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1492.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jung  Ok 
Park.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  1493.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gaspar  Bod- 
mer   Camacho.   Referred  to  the   ComnUttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS : 
S.  1494.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pete  Kayafas. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1495.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code   of   1954  to  permit   a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  based  upon  the  cost  of 
living  in  certain  States;  and 

S.  1496.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax  a 
portion  of  the  Income  of  individuals  not 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  who 
live  in  a  State  In  which  Federal  employees 
receive  an  allowance  based  on  living  costs 
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and  conditions  of  environment.  Referr  sd  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1497.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  iddl- 
tlODB  to  the  Slt^  National  Monument  1  i  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes ,  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  an(  1  Mr. 
McGovERN)  : 
S.  1498.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
surface  and  underground  coal  mining  op- 
erations which  adversely  affect  the  qtallty 
of  ovir  environment,  and  for  other  purjoses. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interloi  and 
InsvUar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  1499.   A   bill   to  amend  title   18.  V  ilted 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  offisnses 
against  the  security  of  the  United  Statss; 

S.  1500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgntlon 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes: 
S.  1601.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  18  anl  28, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  proceed- 
ings before  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna^  Se- 
curity Act  of  1960,  and  for  other  purposlRs; 

S.  1503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  A|;ents 
Registration  Act  of  1938;  and 

8. 1504.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Internal 
aectirlty  of  the  United  States  OovemiHent. 
ahd  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  (fom- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PROtTTY: 
S.  1505.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Socla 
curlty  Act  BO  as  to  add  thereto  a  new  I  title 
XX  under  which  blind  or  disabled  Individuals 
win  be  assured  a  minimum  annual  it 
of  $1,800.  Referred  to  the  Oommltte 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
3.1506.  A  bill  to  amend  section  37 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1964  to   u| 
the  retirement  income  credit.  Referred 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON  (for  himself j  Mr. 
AixoTT.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Btts^ick, 
Mr.  Oravti.,  Mr.  Hakt,  Mr.  H.^TKELD, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  HroHXS,  Mr.  Hum- 
PHRET.  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  McI^f- 
TTRE.  Mr.  Manstteu),  Mi.  MErfcAU-, 
Mr.  MoNBALE.  Mr.  Montota,  Mt.jNel- 
soN.  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Stevenson,  andj  Mr. 
Thtirmond)  :  [ 

S.  1507.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Rural  Development  Cen- 
ter, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  t<i  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Foresti"?. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1508.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivera  Act  by  designating  a  certain 
river  In  the  State  of  Minnesota  as  a  poten- 
tial addition  to  the  national  wild  and  a:enic 
rivers  system.  Referred  to  the  Commltt(e  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BURDICK    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  TtrnNET)  : 
S.  1509.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  help  im- 
plement improvements  in  the  judicial  ma- 
chinery of  our  State  and  local  courts  by  cre- 
ating an  Institute  for  Judicial  Studies  and 
Assistance,  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to 
make  grants  to  State  and  local  courts!  and 
nonprofit  organizations  to  carry  out  th(  ob- 
jectives of  the  act  and  to  serve  as  a  reservoir 
of  up-to-date  information  on  court  manage- 
ment and  organization.  Referred  to  the  <  'om- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
8.  1510.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  Utlted 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  restriction  o^  the 
use  of  certain  private  Institutions  unde^  the 
dependents'  medical  care  program.  Refi  irred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1611.  A  bill  to  relieve  the  Archdiocefee  of 
Detroit  from  liability  for  Interest  attrlbu  ;able 
to  certain  late  payments  of  tales.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself.   Mr. 
jAvrrs.      Mr.      Nei.son,      and      Mr. 

SCHWEIKER)  : 

S.  1512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive child  development  prc^am  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By   Mr.    SCHWEIKER: 

S.  1513.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franco 
Silvestrl.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MILLER: 

S.J.  Res.  82.  A  Joint  resolution  expressing  a 
proposal  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  securing  the  safe  return  of  American  and 
allied  Prisoners  of  War  and  the  accelerated 
withdrawal  of  all  American  military  person- 
nel from  South  Vietnam.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.J.  Res.  83.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  and  Investigation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  interdiction  bombing  by  the 
United  States  In  Southeast  Asia.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nelson,    and    Mr.    Tdnnet)  : 

S.J.  Res.  84.  A  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Tule  Elk  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.TALMADGE: 
S.1483.  A  bill  to  further  provide  for 
the  farmer-owned  cooperative  system  of 
making  credit  available  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  their  cooperatives,  for 
rural  residences,  and  to  associations  and 
other  entities  upon  which  fanning  op- 
erations are  dependent,  to  provide  for 
an  adequate  and  flexible  flow  of  money 
into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernize  and 
consolidate  existing  farm  credit  law  to 
meet  current  and  future  rural  credit 
needs,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

THE  FABM  CREDrr  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  legislation  to  rewrite  our 
farm  credit  laws  to  enable  the  farm 
credit  system  to  meet  the  credit  needs  of 
modern  American  agriculture.  Hopefully 
the  introduction  and  consideration  of 
this  legislation  will  lead  to  a  searching 
examination  of  the  credit  needs  not  only 
of  American  agriculture,  but  rural  areas 
in  general. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
has  been  under  consideration  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  some  time  but  has  not 
yet  received  final  clearance.  However, 
farmers  and  farm  leaders  from  my  State 
as  well  as  elsewhere  have  come  to  me 
urging  that  I  introduce  this  important 
legislation  now.  They  point  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  it  concerns  their  own  credit 
system  and  not  a  Federal  agency.  They 
feel  that  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  rural 
America  by  modernizing  existing  farm 
credit  law  imder  which  the  Federal  Land 
Banks,  Production  Credit  Association, 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks,  and 
Banks  for  Cooperatives  are  chartered. 

I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  study  the 
bill  fully.  But  I  am  impressed  by  the 
claims  made  by  those  who  have  given  it 


close  study.  This  bill  has  been  in  the  de- 
velopment process  for  well  over  a  year.  A 
Commission  on  Agricultural  Credit,  com- 
posed of  27  national  farm  leaders  and 
leaders  in  the  Farm  Credit  System,  was 
appointed  in  May  1969,  to  study  present 
and  future  credit  needs  of  agriculture. 
After  a  10-month  study  the  Commis- 
sion laid  down  a  detailed  set  of  recom- 
mendations for  modification  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  to  assure  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  responsive  to  the  rapidly 
growing  and  changing  credit  needs  of 
rural  people. 

Subsequently,  these  recommendations 
were  examined,  discussed,  and  developed 
into  proposals  for  legislative  changes 
through  group  action  of  the  various 
Farm  Credit  Boards  at  all  levels  and 
from  all  areas  of  the  counrty. 

m  general  the  legislative  propoeal 
would  completely  rewrite  the  farm  credit 
laws,  expanding  activities  of  the  land 
banks,  intermediate  credit  banks,  and 
production  credit  associations  to  include 
rural  housing  loans,  loans  to  persons 
providing  custom  farm  services,  and  the 
providing  of  financial  related  services, 
such  as  estate  planning.  The  bill  would 
also  provide  additional  flexibility  in  the 
making  of  loans,  commitments,  partici- 
pations, and  stock  issuance  and  other 
financing.  In  short,  it  would  enable  the 
Farm  Credit  System  to  respond  effectively 
to  the  ever  increasing  credit  needs  of 
farmers  and  to  serve  a  wider  segment 
of  rural  America. 

And  credit  needs  of  farmers  have  been 
increasing.  In  order  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness they  have  had  to  make  many 
changes  In  their  operations.  They  are 
forced  into  increasing  the  size  of  their 
farms.  Today,  farms  in  this  country  aver- 
age 389  acres,  up  31  percent  in  just  the 
last  10  years. 

Farm  real  estate  values  in  the  last  dec- 
ade increased  by  60  percent  and  now 
total  about  $209  billion.  On  a  per  acre 
basis  land  values  have  increased  by  66 
percent  and  now  average  $193. 

Farmers  have  been  forced  to  invest 
more  in  machinery  and  equipment.  Total 
value  of  motor  vehicles,  machinery  and 
equipment  on  farms  has  increased  by 
54  percent  and  In  1970  amounted  to  $34.3 
billion. 

The  value  of  livestock  and  poultry  on 
farms  has  increased  by  55  percent  since 
1960  and  now  totals  $23.5  billion. 

In  order  to  achieve  their  goal  of  a 
more  productive  and  more  economic 
unit,  farmers  have  been  forced  to  make 
greater  and  greater  use  of  credit.  In 
1970  farmers  owed  a  total  of  over  $55 
billion  in  both  mortgage  and  short-term 
debt.  This  is  an  increase  of  134  percent 
over  1960  debt. 

And  what  of  the  future?  Most  people 
closely  associated  with  agriculture  be- 
lieve that  farmers'  needs  for  credit  in 
the  future  will  be  Immense.  Farmers  are 
concerned  because  they  find  themselves 
continually  using  more  credit.  Lenders 
are  concerned  for  they  want  to  be  able  to 
be  able  to  assure  borrowers  of  adequate 
financing.  The  farmer-owned  Farm 
Credit  System  is  doubly  concerned  for 
it  is  a  system  of  borrowers  and  lenders. 

Agricultural  economists  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  recently  predicted 
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that  farmers  would  require  a  minimum  of 
|3  to  $4  billion  additional  credit  ea^h 
year  in  the  remainder  of  the  seventies. 
They  estimate  that  farm  debt  could  in- 
crease to  as  high  as  $137  billion  by  1980. 
This  projection  represents  only  the  aver- 
age annual  increase  in  farmers'  use  of 
credit  each  year  during  the  past  10  years. 

Other  economists  forecast  with  assur- 
ance that  a  family  farm  unit  by  l&SO  will 
require  a  minimum  of  $250,000  to  $500,- 
000  of  capital,  depending  on  the  particu- 
lar farm  type. 

Of  course,  many  factors  contribute  to 
this  spiraling  requirement  for  capital  In 
agriculture.  New  farming  techniques. 
Bigger,  more  efficient  but  more  expensive 
farming  equipment.  Greater  reliance  on 
purchased  farm  inputs.  Inflation.  What- 
ever the  reasons,  the  availability  of  a  de- 
pendable supply  of  credit  on  terms  suited 
to  farmers'  needs  is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  development  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

And  this  is  exactly  what  the  new  pro- 
posal of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
is  designed  to  achieve.  Today  this  In- 
dependent agency  has  over  $15  billion  in 
loans  outstanding  to  farmers  and  their 
cooperatives.  It  brings  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion of  new  money  into  agriculture  each 
year:  none  of  it  from  Government  cof- 
fers. And  American  farmers  have  more 
than  $1  billion  invested  In  this,  their  own 
credit  institution. 

In  the  past,  the  farm  credit  system 
has  worked  together  with  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  life  insurance 
companies,  commercial  banks,  and  other 
lending  institutions  and  persons  in  pro- 
viding ffirmers  with  the  money  needed 
to  operate  effectively  and  efficiently. 
They  intend  to  continue  to  perform  in 
this  manner,  but  feel  that  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
orgtmized  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  ex- 
isting obsolete  provisions  of  law,  sim- 
plify procedures,  and  make  such  other 
changes  which  would  enable  them  to  re- 
spond effectively  to  farm  credit  needs. 

I  believe  that  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  will  provide  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
examining  the  credit  needs  not  only  of 
American  agriculture,  but  of  aU  of  rural 
America.  Such  an  examination  is  long 
overdue.  The  problems  of  the  rural  or 
smalltown  family  who  wants  to  buy  a 
decent  house,  the  problems  of  a  small- 
town mayor  who  wants  to  install  an  ade- 
quate water  and  sewer  system,  and  the 
problems  of  a  smalltown  chamber  of 
commerce  that  wants  to  attract  new  in- 
dustry are  equally  as  pressing  as  the 
problems  of  our  hard  pressed  American 
farmer. 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Rural 
Development  recommended  in  its  report 
of  March  1970  the  establishment  of  a 
Rural  Development  Credit  Bank.  The 
task  force  recommended  that  this  bank 
be  structured  in  law  as  a  wholly  new  title 
in  an  amendment  to  the  Farm  Credit  Act. 
The  task  force  recommended  that  this 
bank  be  established — 

within  the  farm  credit  system,  but  com- 
pletely apart  from  farm  loans  to  provide  pri- 
vate capital  for  sitch  uses  as  rural  houcing, 
water  and  sewer  systems,  water  resource  proj- 
ects, rural  Industries,  recreational  facilltlea, 


and  rural  utilities  Including  rural  electric 
and  telephone  systems. 

Loans  should  be  made  to  private  Individ- 
tials,  cooperative,  corporations,  municipalities 
or  other  appropriate  public  authorities  es- 
tablished under  State  law. 

Tlie  capital  needs  for  this  investment  are 
too  great  in  total,  and  too  large  in  individual 
amounts,  to  be  met  in  fiUl  by  existing  local 
banking  and  financial  institutions. 

During  1970  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  to  require 
reports  from  the  administration  In  a 
number  of  areas  which  would  enable  the 
Congress  to  legislate  more  effectively  for 
rural  communities  development.  This 
amendment  was  enacted  into  law  as  title 
rx  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  In 
addition  to  four  other  reports,  the  exec- 
utive branch  is  required  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  possible  utilization  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the 
agencies  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  fulfill  rural  financial  assistance 
requirements  not  filled  by  other  agencies. 
The  President  is  required  to  submit  this 
report,  together  with  such  legislative 
recommendations  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, on  or  before  July  1,  1971. 

Presently,  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
is  examining  proposals  to  establish  a 
Rural  Community  Development  Bank. 
The  committee  will  be  most  interested  in 
receiving  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions on  this  subject. 

Already  we  have  numerous  Govern- 
ment programs  aimed  at  meeting  such 
rural  credit  needs  as  the  need  for  rural 
housing  and  the  need  for  rural  water 
and  sewer  systems.  Unfortunately,  all  of 
these  programs  are  badly  underfimded. 
All  are  subject  to  the  whims  of  officials 
in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Although  rural  America  contains  only 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  population,  it 
contains  fully  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's 
occupied  substandard  housing. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  cities  and  suburbs.  It  has 
very  little  interest  in  small  town  Amer- 
ica. The  Farms  Home  Administration 
has  a  good  program  for  housing  loans  in 
rural  areas.  However,  this  program  Is 
pitifully  small  when  compared  with  the 
need  for  rural  housing  financing. 

Moreover,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration's program  Is  aimed  at  low- 
income  families.  There  are  often  no 
sources  of  credit  available  to  rural  fam- 
ilies with  an  income  of  over  $8,000  who 
want  to  purchase  a  nice  home.  Recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine 
who  is  a  banker  in  a  small  Georgia  town. 
My  friend  has  summed  up  the  situation 
concisely. 

At  present,  I  have  five  loan  applications 
for  long  term  real  estate  loans  on  people  from 
this  county  with  Atlanta  mortgage  brokers. 
The  loans  qualify  in  every  respect,  but  the 
normal  mortgage  purchasers.  I.e.,  large  In- 
surance companies,  will  not  purchase  con- 
ventional mortgages  In  rural  communltlea. 
For  this  reason,  these  families  will  be  unable 
to  buUd  houses  in  the  $30,000.00  to  $50,000.00 
bracket  although  they  already  have  between 
20%  and  30%  cash  equity  In  the  homes. 

If  rural  America  is  to  retain  its  popu- 
lation, it  must  have  adequate  housing 


for  its  middle-income  residents,  as  well 
as  its  low-income  famihes.  One  of  the 
key  features  cf  the  bill  that  I  introduce 
today  is  the  provision  giving  the  Federal 
land  banks  authority  to  make  long-term 
mortgage  loans  for  housing  In  rural  areas. 
This  provision  would  enable  the  Federal 
land  bank  to  make  housing  loans  to 
those  individuals  who  do  not  qualify  as 
low-income  borrowers  under  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  program. 

The  credit  needs  of  small  towns  are 
enormous.  Before  any  small  town  can 
experience  substantial  economic  growth, 
it  must  have  an  adequate  water  and 
sewer  system.  According  to  a  Farmers 
Home  Administration  survey  conducted 
in  1969,  over  $11  billion  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  adequate  water  and 
sewer  systems  for  our  rural  areas.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  survey 
covered  all  communities  with  populations 
of  5,500  or  less. 

How  are  we  meeting  this  $11  billion 
need  at  the  present  time?  Congress  ap- 
propriated $100  million  for  water  and 
sewer  grants  to  rural  areas  for  fiscal 
1971.  The  administration  is  refusing  to 
spend  one-half  of  this  small  amoimt.  The 
administration's  water  and  sewer  in- 
sured loan  program  has  been  increased 
from  $130  million  for  fiscal  1971  to  $189 
million  for  fiscal  1972.  But  this  $59  mil- 
lion increase  is  infinitesimal  when  com- 
pared with  the  need  of  $11  billion. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  not  pro- 
vide financing  for  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems and  other  public  service  for  rural 
areas.  However,  the  proposals  for  rural 
community  development  banks  would 
meet  this  need. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  will  welcome  any  new  sug- 
gestions for  meeting  the  credit  needs  of 
the  American  fanner  and  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. I  believe  that  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
closing  the  credit  gap  in  rural  America 
and  I  will  welcome  any  comments  on 
this  legislation  and  any  additional  pro- 
posals for  meeting  our  farm  credit 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  cd.  this  legislation, 
together  with  a  summary  of  prlnclp>al 
provisions  and  a  list  of  key  proposals, 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
other  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  rs  follows : 
S.  1483 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ice  in  Congress,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971". 

POLICT    AND    OBJECTIVES 

Sec.  1.1.  (a)  It  is  decltired  to  be  the  poUcy 
of  the  Congress,  recognizing  that  a  prosper- 
ous, productive  agricultxire  Is  essential  to  a 
free  nation  and  recognizing  the  growing  need 
for  credit  rural  areas,  that  the  farmer -owned 
oooijeratve  Ftirm  Credit  System  be  designed 
to  accomplish  the  objective  of  Improving  tb« 
Income  and  well-being  of  American  fanners 
and  ranchers  by  furnishing  sound,  adequate, 
and  constructive  credit  and  closely  related 
services  to  them,  their  cooperatives,  and  to 
selected  farm-related  businesses  necessary 
for  efficient  farm,  operations. 

(b)  It  Is  the  objective  of  this  Act  to  ooa- 
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tinue  to  encourage  farmer-  and  rancher-b  >r- 
rowers  participation  In  the  manageme  it, 
control,  and  ownership  of  a  permanent  s  rs- 
te«n  of  credit  for  agrlcultvire  and  to  model  n- 
Ize  and  Improve  the  authorization*  and 
means  for  furnishing  such  credit  and  ere  lit 
for  housing  in  rural  areas  made  avalla  sle 
through  the  Institutions  constituting  ihe 
Farm  Credit  System  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  1.2.  The  Farm  Credit  System.  The 
Farm  Credit  System  shall  Include  the  Ped«  :vi. 
land  banks,  the  Federal  land  bank  assoc.a- 
Uons.  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  ban  ss, 
the  production  credit  associations,  the  bai  ks 
for  cooperatives,  and  such  other  InstltutU  na 
as  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  System,  all  of 
which  shall  be  chartered  by  and  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin  Is- 
tratlon. 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS  ANI  i 

ASSOCIAnONS 

Paxt  a — Ftdebal  Land  Banks 

Sec.  1.3.  Establishment;  title;  branches. 
The  Federal  land  banks  established  pursue  nt 
to  section  4  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as 
amended,  shall  continue  as  federally  char- 
tered instrumentalities  of  the  United  Stales. 
Their  charters  or  organization  certificates 
may  be  modified  from  time  to  time  by  Ihe 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  not  lnconslst<  nt 
with  the  provlslans  of  this  title,  as  may  be 
necessary  or  exp>edlent  to  Implement  t  lis 
Act.  Unless  an  existing  Federal  land  bank 
is  merged  with  one  or  more  other  such  ba4ks 
under  section  4.10  of  this  Act,  there  shall 
a  Federal  land  bank  In  each  farm  credit 
trlct.  It  may  Include  in  Its  title  the  name 
the  city  In  which  It  Is  located  or  other 
graphical  designation.  When  authorized 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  It  may 
tabllsh  such  branches  or  other  offices  as 
be  appropriate  for  the  effective  operation]  of 
Its  business. 

Szc.  1.4.  Corporate  existence;  general  ojr- 
porate  powers.  Each  Federal  land  bank  si'  all 
be  a  body  corporate  and,  subject  to  supsr- 
vlslon  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminlstratl  )n, 
shall  have  power  to — 

( 1 )  Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal . 

(2)  Have  succession  until  dissolved  umler 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  other  Act  of 
Congress. 

(3)  Make  contracts. 

(4)  Sue  and  be  sued. 

(5)  Acquire,  hold,  dispose,  and  otherwise 
exercise  all  the  usual  Incidents  of  owners!  ilp 
of  real  and  personal  property  necessary  or 
convenient  to  Its  business. 

(6)  Make  loans  and  commitments  'or 
credit,  accept  advance  payments,  and  p  -o- 
vlde  s«T?lces  and  other  assistance  as  auth  5r- 
Ized  In  this  Act,  and  charge  fees  therefor. 

(7)  Operate  under  the  direction  of  Its 
board  of  directors, 

(8)  Elect  by  Its  board  of  directors  a  prss- 
Ident,  any  vice  president,  a  secretary,  a  tre  is- 
urer,  and  provide  for  such  other  officers,  em- 
ployees, ar.d  agents  as  may  be  necessary,  n- 
cludlng  Joint  employees  as  provided  In  tils 
Act,  define  their  duties,  and  require  sur  tty 
bonds  or  make  other  provision  against  los  >es 
occasioned  by  employees. 

(9)  Prescribe  by  Its  board  of  directors  Its 
bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with  law  provld  ng 
for  the  classes  of  Its  stock  and  the  mannei  In 
which  Its  stock  shsdl  be  issued,  transferred, 
and  retired;  Its  officers,  employees,  and  age:  its 
are  elected  or  provided  for;  Its  property  ac- 
quired, held,  and  transferred;  its  loans  and 
appraisals  made;  Its  general  business  c<  in- 
ducted; and  the  privileges  granted  It  by  law 
exerlsed  and  enjoyed. 

nO)  Borrow  money  and  Issue  notes,  bor  ds. 
debentures,  or  other  obligations  indivldiia  ly. 
or  in  concert  with  one  or  more  other  ba)iks 
of  the  System,  of  such  character,  terms,  c(  n- 
dltlons,  and  rates  of  Interest  as  may  be  i  le- 
termlned. 

(11)  Accept  deposits  of  securities  or  of  c  ir- 
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rent  funds  from  Its  Federal  land  bank  as- 
sociations and  pay  interest  on  such  funds. 

(12)  Participate  with  one  or  more  other 
Federal  land  banks  in  loans  under  this  title 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  among 
such  banks. 

(13)  Approve  the  salaxy  scale  of  the  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  land  bank  as- 
sociations and  the  appointment  and  com- 
f>ensatlon  of  the  chief  executive  officer  thereof 
and  supervise  the  exercise  by  such  associa- 
tions of  the  functions  vested  In  or  delegated 
to  them. 

(14)  Deposit  Its  securities  and  its  current 
funds  with  any  member  bank  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  pay  fees  therefor  and 
receive  Interest  thereon  as  may  be  agreed. 
When  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  shall  be  a  de- 
pository of  public  money,  except  receipts 
irom  customs,  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  may  be 
employed  as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government, 
and  shall  perform  all  such  reasonable  duties 
as  a  depository  of  public  money  or  financial 
agent  of  the  Government  as  may  be  required 
of  it.  No  Government  funds  deposited  tinder 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  In- 
vested in  loans  or  bonds  or  other  obligations 
of  the  bank. 

(15)  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of  or  In- 
sured by  the  United  States  or  of  any  agency 
thereof,  or  securities  backed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  any  such  agency,  and  make 
such  other  Investments  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(16)  Conduct  studies  and  make  and  adopt 
standards  for  lending. 

(17)  Delegate  to  Federal  land  bank  assocl- 
aUons  such  functions  vested  in  or  delegated 
to  the  bank  as  it  may  determine. 

(18)  Amend  and  modify  loan  contracts, 
documents,  and  payment  schedules,  and  re- 
lease, subordinate,  or  substitute  security  for 
any  of  them. 

(19)  Perform  any  function  delegated  to  It 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(20)  Require  Federal  land  bank  associa- 
tions to  endorse  notes  and  other  obligations 
of  Its  members  to  the  bank. 

(21)  Exercise  by  Its  board  of  directors  or 
authorized  officers,  employees,  or  agents  all 
such  incidental  powers  as  may  be  necessary 
or  expedient  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
bank. 

Sec.  1.5.  Land  bank  stock:  value;  shares; 
voting;  dividend,  (a)  The  capital  stock  of 
each  Federal  land  bank  shall  be  divided  Into 
shares  of  par  value  of  $5.  each,  and  may  be 
of  such  classes  as  its  board  of  directors  may 
determine  with  the  approval  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

(b)  Voting  stock  of  each  bank  shall  be 
held  only  by  the  Federal  land  bank  associa- 
tions and  direct  borrowers  through  agents, 
which  stock  shall  not  be  transferred,  pledged, 
or  hypothecated  except  as  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act. 

(c)  The  board  of  each  bank  shall  from 
time  to  time  Increase  Its  capital  stock  to  per- 
mit the  Issuance  of  additional  shares  to  the 
Federal  land  bank  associations  so  that  mem- 
bers of  such  aasoclations  purchasing  stock 
or  participation  certificates  therein  may  be 
eligible  for  loans  from  the  bank. 

(d)  Nonvoting  stock  may  be  Issued  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  may  also  be  Issued  to  Federal  land 
bank  associations  In  amounts  which  will 
permit  the  bank  to  extend  financial  assist- 
ance to  eligible  persona  other  than  farmers 
or  ranchers.  Participation  certificates  with 
a  face  value  of  $5  each  may  be  Issued  In  lieu 
of  nonvoting  stock  when  the  bylaws  of  the 
bank  so  provide. 

(»)  Dividends  shall  not  be  payable  on  any 
stock  held  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Noncumulatlve  divi- 
dends may  be  payable  on  other  stock  and  par- 
ticipation certificates  of  the  bank.  The  rate 


of  dividends  may  be  different  between  differ- 
ent classes  and  Issues  of  stock  and  participa- 
tion certificates  on  the  basis  of  the  comisara- 
tive  contributions  of  the  holders  thereof  to 
the  capital  or  earnings  of  the  bank  by  such 
classes  and  Issues,  but  otherwise  dividends 
shall  be  without  preference. 

Sec.  1.6.  Real  estate  mortgage  loans.  The 
Federal  land  banks  are  authorized  to  make 
long-term  real  estate  mortgage  loans  in  rural 
areas,  as  defined  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, and  continuing  commitments  to 
make  such  loans  under  specified  circum- 
stances, or  extend  other  financial  assistance 
of  fk  similar  nature  to  eligible  borrowers,  for 
a  term  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
forty  years. 

Sec.  1.7.  Interest  rates  and  other  charges. 
Loans  made  by  a  Federal  land  bank  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  or  rates,  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  bank  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  In  setting  rates  and  charges, 
it  shall  be  the  objective  to  provide  the  types 
of  credit  needed  by  eligible  borrowers,  at  the 
lowest  reasonable  costs  on  a  sound  business 
basis  taking  into  account  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  bank,  necessary  reserves  and  expenses 
of  the  banks  and  Federal  land  bank  asocia- 
tlons,  and  providing  services  to  stockholders 
and  members.  The  loan  documents  may  pro- 
vide for  the  Interest  rate  or  rates  to  vary  from 
time  to  time  during  the  repayment  period  of 
the  loan,  in  accordance  with  the  rate  or  rates 
currently  being  charged  by  the  bank. 

Sec.  1.8.  Eligibility.  The  services  authorized 
in  this  title  may  be  made  available  to  persons 
who  are  or  become  stockholders  or  members 
in  the  Federal  land  bank  associations  in- 
cluding (1)  farmers  and  ranchers,  (2)  per- 
sons furnishing  to  farmers  and  ranchers  farm 
related  services  necessary  to  their  agricultural 
production,  including  basic  processing  and 
marketing,  and  (3)  owners  of  rural  homes. 

Sec.  1.9.  Security.  Loans  by  the  Federal 
land  banks  shall  be  secured  primarily  by 
Interest  in  rural  real  estate,  the  value  of 
which  shall  be  determined  by  appraisal  un- 
der appraisal  standards  prescribed  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
to  adequately  secure  the  loan.  However,  ad- 
ditional security  may  be  required  to  supple- 
ment real  estate  secvirtty,  and  credit  factors 
other  than  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of 
the  loan  and  the  security  value  shall  be  given 
due  consideration. 

Sec.  1.10.  Purposes.  Loans  made  by  the 
Federal  land  banks  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
may  be  for  any  agricultural  purpose  and 
other  credit  needs  of  the  applicant.  Loans 
may  also  be  made  to  rural  residents  for  rural 
housing  finajicing  under  regulations  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  Loans  to  persons 
furnishing  farm  related  services  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  may  be  made  for  the  nec- 
essary capital  structures  and  equipment  and 
Initial  working  capital  for  such  services.  The 
banks  may  own  and  lease,  or  lease  with  op- 
tion to  purchase,  to  persons  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  Title,  facilities  needed  in 
the  operations  of  such  persons. 

Sec.  1.11.  Services  related  to  borrowers'  op- 
erations. The  Federal  land  banks  may  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  borrowers,  mem- 
bers, and  applicants  and  may  make  available 
to  them  such  financial  related  services  appro- 
priate to  their  operations  as  determined  to  be 
feasible,  under  regulations  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

Sec.  1.12.  Loans  through  associations  or 
agents,  (a)  The  Federal  land  banks  shall, 
except  as  otherwise  herein  provided,  make 
loans  through  a  Federal  land  bank  associa- 
tion serving  the  territory  In  which  the  real 
estate  offered  by  the  applicant  is  located.  If 
there  Is  no  active  association  chartered  for 
the  territory  where  the  real  estate  is  located, 
or  If  the  asBOCiation  has  been  declared  in- 
solvent, the  bank  may  make  the  loan  through 
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another  such  association,  directly,  or  through 
such  bank  or  trust  company  or  savings  or 
other  financial  Institution  ae  It  may  desig- 
nate. When  the  loan  is  not  made  through  a 
Federal  land  bank  association,  the  ai^llcant 
shall  purchase  stock  in  the  bank  In  an 
amount  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $10 
for  each  $100  of  the  loan  and  the  loan  shall 
be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  bank  shall  prescribe. 

Part  B — Federal  Land  Bank  Associations 
Ssc.  1.13.  Organizations;  articles;  charters; 
powers  of  the  Governor.  Each  Federal  land 
bank  association  chartered  under  section  7 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  ae  amended, 
shall  continue  as  a  federally  chartered  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States.  A  Federal 
land  bank  association  may  be  cn-ganlzed  by 
any  group  of  ten  or  more  persons  desiring  to 
borrow  money  from  a  Federal  land  bank, 
including  persons  to  whom  the  Federal  land 
bank  has  made  a  loan  directly  or  through  an 
agent  and  has  taken  as  security  real  estate 
located  in  the  territory  proposed  to  be  served 
by  the  association.  The  articles  of  association 
shall  describe  the  territory  within  which  the 
association  pro^Kises  to  carry  on  Its  opera- 
tions. Proposed  articles  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Federal  land  bank  fcxr  the  district,  ac- 
companied by  an  agreement  to  subscribe  on 
behalf  of  the  association  for  stock  of  the 
land  bank  equal  to  not  less  than  $5  nor  more 
than  810  per  $100  of  the  amount  of  the  ag- 
gregate loans  desired  or  held  by  the  associa- 
tion members.  Such  stock  may  be  paid  for  by 
surrendering  for  cancellation  stock  In  the 
bank  held  by  a  borrower  and  the  Issuance  of 
an  equivalent  amount  of  stock  to  such  bor- 
rower In  the  association.  The  articles  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  signed  by 
each  of  the  members  of  the  proposed  associa- 
tion establishing  his  ellglbUlty  for,  and  that 
he  has  or  desires  a  Federal  land  bank  loan; 
that  the  real  estate  with  respect  to  whlcli 
he  desires  a  loan  U  not  being  served  by  an- 
other Federal  land  bank  association;  and  that 
he  Is  or  vrill  become  a  stockholder  in  the 
proposed  association.  A  copy  of  the  articles  of 
association  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
with  the  recommendatloais  of  the  bank  con- 
cerning the  need  for  the  proposed  association 
in  order  to  adequately  serve  the  credit  needs 
of  eligible  persons  In  the  proposed  territory 
and  a  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
territory  Includes  any  territory  described  in 
the  charter  of  another  Federal  land  bank 
association.  The  Governor  for  good  cause 
shown  may  deny  the  charter  applied  for. 
Upon  the  approval  of  the  proposed  articles 
by  the  Governor  and  the  issuance  of  such 
charter,  the  association  shall  become  as  of 
such  date  a  federally  ohartered  body  cor- 
porate and  an  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States.  The  Governor  shall  have  power.  In 
the  terms  of  the  charter,  under  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  him  or  by  approv- 
ing bylaws  of  the  association,  to  provide  for 
the  organization,  management,  and  conduct 
Of  the  business  of  the  association,  the  initial 
amount  of  stock  of  such  association,  the  ter- 
ritory within  wliioh  Its  operations  may  be 
carried  on  and  to  direct  at  any  time  changes 
to  the  charter  of  such  association  as  he  finds 
necessary  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  1.14.  Board  of  directors.  Each  Federal 
land  bank  association  shall  elect  from  its 
voting  shareholders  a  board  of  directors  of 
such  number,  for  such  terms.  In  such  man- 
ner, and  with  such  qualifications  as  may  be 
required  by  Its  bylaws. 

Sec.  1.15.  General  corporate  powers.  Each 
Federal  land  bank  association,  subject  to 
supervision  of  the  Federal  land  bank  for  the 
district  and  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)   Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal. 
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(2)  Have  succession  until  dissolved  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  other  Act  of 
Congress. 

(3)  Make  contracts. 

(4)  Sue  and  be  sued. 

(5)  Acquire,  hold,  dispose,  and  otherwise 
exercise  all  of  the  usual  Incidents  of  owner- 
ship of  real  estate  and  personal  property 
necessary  or  convenient  to  its  business. 

(6)  Operate  under  the  direction  of  Its 
board  of  directors  In  accordance  with  this 
Act. 

(7)  Elect  by  Its  board  of  directors  a  man- 
ager or  other  chief  executive  officer,  and  pro- 
vide for  such  other  officers  or  employees  as 
may  be  necessary.  Including  Joint  employees 
as  provided  In  this  Act;  define  their  duties; 
and  require  surety  bonds  or  make  other  pro- 
visions against  losses  occasioned  by  employ- 
ees. No  director  shall,  within  one  year  after 
the  date  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  member  of 
the  board,  be  elected  or  designated  a  salaried 
employee  of  the  association  on  the  board  of 
which  he  served. 

(8)  Prescribe  by  Its  board  of  directors  its 
bylaws,  not  Inconsistent  with  law,  providing 
for  the  classes  of  its  stock  and  the  manner 
in  which  Its  stock  shall  be  issued,  trans- 
ferred, and  retired;  Its  officers  and  employees 
elected  or  provided  for;  Its  property  acquired, 
held,  and  transferred;  Its  general  business 
conducted;  and  privileges  granted  it  by  law 
exercised  and  enjoyed. 

(9)  Accept  applications  for  Federal  land 
bank  loans  and  receive  from  such  bank  and 
disburse  to  the  borrowers  the  proceeds  of 
such  loans. 

(10)  Subscribe  to  stock  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  of  the  district. 

(11)  Elect  by  Its  board  of  directors  a  loan 
committee  with  power  to  elect  i^pllcants 
for  membership  In  the  association  and  rec- 
ommend loans  to  the  Federal  land  bank,  or 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  land  bank, 
delegate  the  election  of  applicants  for  mem- 
bership and  the  approval  of  loans  within 
specified  limits  to  other  committees  or  to 
authorized  employees  of  the  association. 

(12)  Upon  agreement  with  the  bank,  take 
such  additional  actions  virith  respect  to  ap- 
plications and  loans  and  perform  such  func- 
tions as  are  vested  by  law  In  or  delegated  to 
the  Federal  land  banks  as  may  be  agreed  to 
or  delegated  to  the  association. 

(13)  Endorse  and  become  liable  to  the 
bank  on  loans  it  makes  to  association 
members. 

(14)  Receive  such  compensation  and  de- 
duct such  sums  from  loan  proceeds  with 
respect  to  each  loan  as  may  be  agreed  be- 
tween the  association  and  the  bank  and  may 
make  such  other  charges  for  services  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  bank. 

(15)  Provide  technical  assistance  to  mem- 
bers, borrowers,  applicants,  and  other  eligible 
persons  and  make  available  to  them  such 
financial  related  services  appropriate  to  their 
operations  as  It  determines,  with  Federal 
land  bank  approval,  are  feasible,  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(16)  Borrow  money  from  the  bank  and, 
vrtth  the  approval  of  such  bank,  borrow  from 
and  Issue  its  notes  or  other  obligations  to 
any  commercial  bank  or  other  flnj^ndai  in- 
stitutions. 

(17)  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of  or  In- 
sured by  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  or  of  any  banks  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System. 

(18)  Invest  Its  funds  In  such  obllgatlans 
as  may  be  authorized  In  regiilatlons  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  approved 
by  the  bank  and  deposit  Its  securities  and 
current  funds  with  any  member  bank  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  with  the  Federal 
land  bank,  or  with  any  bank  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
pay  fees  therefor  and  receive  Interest  there- 
on as  may  be  agreed. 


(19)  Perform  such  other  function  dele- 
gated It  by  the  Federal  land  bank  of  the 
district. 

(20)  Exercise  by  Its  board  of  directors  or 
authorized  officers  or  agents  all  such  Inci- 
dental powers  ae  may  be  necessary  or  expe- 
dient In  the  conduct  of  Its  business. 

Sec  1.16.  Association  stock;  value  of 
shares;  voting,  (a)  The  shares  of  stock  In 
each  Federal  land  bank  association  shall  have 
a  par  value  of  $5  each.  No  person  but  bor- 
rowers from  the  bank  shall  become  mem- 
bers and  stockholders  of  the  association.  If 
an  application  for  membership  is  approved 
and  if  the  applied-for  loan  is  granted,  the 
member  of  the  association  shall  subscribe  to 
stock  in  the  association  in  an  amount  not 
less  than  6  per  centum  nor  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  face  amount  of  the  loan 
as  determined  by  the  bank.  Stock  shall  be 
paid  for  in  cash  by  the  time  the  loan  is 
closed.  Stock  shall  be  retired  and  paid  at 
fair  book  value  not  to  exceed  par,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  association,  upon  the  full  re- 
payment of  the  loan  and  If  the  loan  Is  In 
default  may  be  canceled  for  application  on 
the  loan,  or  under  other  circumstances,  for 
other  disposition,  when  approved  by  the 
bank.  The  aggregate  capital  stock  of  each 
association  shall  be  increased  from  time  to 
time  as  necessary  to  permit  the  securing  of 
requested  loans  from  the  bank  for  the  asso- 
ciation's members. 

(b)  The  stock  Issued  by  an  association  may 
be  voting  stock  or  nonvoting  stock  of  such 
classes  as  the  association  determines  with 
the  approval  of  the  bank  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. Each  holder  of  voting  stock  shall  be 
entitled  to  only  one  vote,  and  no  more,  in 
the  election  of  directors  and  In  deciding 
questions  at  meetings  of  stockholders.  Par- 
ticipation certificates  may  be  issued  in  lieu 
of  nonvoting  stock  when  the  bylaws  of  tb« 
association  so  provide. 

Part  O — Provisions   Appucable  to   Federal 

Land    Banks    and    Federal    Land    Bank 

Associations 

Sec.  1.17.  Land  bank  reserves;  dividends. 
(a)  Each  Federal  land  bank  shaU,  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  carry  to  reserve  account 
a  sum  of  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  Its 
net  earnings  for  the  year  until  said  reserve 
account  shall  be  equal  at  the  end  of  such 
year,  after  restoring  any  Impairment  thereof, 
to  the  outstanding  capital  stock  and  par- 
ticlpaUon  certificates  of  the  bank.  There- 
after, a  sum  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
year's  net  earnings  shaU  be  added  to  the 
reserve  accovmt  until  the  account  shall  be 
equal  to  150  per  centum  of  the  outstand- 
ing capital  stock  and  participation  certifi- 
cates of  the  bank.  Any  amounts  added  to 
the  reserve  account  In  excess  of  150  per 
centum  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock  and 
participation  certificates  may  be  withdrawn 
from  such  reserves  with  the  approval  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(b)  Any  bank  may  declare  a  dividend  or 
dividends  out  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  net 
earnings  which  remain  after  ( 1 )  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  reserve  as  required  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  hereof,  (2)  the  payment  of  the 
franchise  tax  as  required  by  section  4.0  for 
any  year  In  which  any  stock  in  the  bank  is 
held  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, and  (3)  with  approval  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Sec.  1.18.  Association  reserves;  dividends. 
(a)  Each  Federal  land  bank  association 
shall,  out  of  Ite  net  earnings  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  carry  to  reserve  account  a 
sum  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  such 
earnings  until  the  reserve  account  shall 
equal  26  per  centum  of  the  outetandlng 
capital  stock  and  participation  certificates 
of  such  association  after  restoring  any  im- 
pairment thereof.  Therefore,  6  per  centum 
of  the  net  earnings  for  the  year  shall  be 
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added  to  such  reserve  account  until  It  snail 
equal  50  per  centum  of  the  outstanding 
capital  stock  and  participation  certlflciAes 
of  tne  association.  Any  accounts  In  the  re- 
serve acco\mt  In  exoeea  of  50  per  centumjof 
the  outstanding  capital  stock  and  participa- 
tion certlflcatea  may  be  withdrawn  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  land  bank.  J 

(b)  Any  association  may  declare  a  <^v- 
Idend  or  dividends  out  of  the  whole  or  iny 
part  of  net  earnings  which  remain  after  11) 
maintenance  of  the  reserve  required  in  si^b- 
sectlon  (a)  hereof  and  (2)  bank  approval. 

(c)  Whenever  any  association  is  llquldatlcd, 
a  sum  equal  to  Its  reserve  account  as  required 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  and  become  ihe 
property  of  the  bank  In  which  such  assi 
tlon  Is  a  shareholder. 

Sec.  1.19.  Agreements  for  sharing  gainMor 
losses.  Each  Federal  land  bank  may  enter  lito 
agreements  with  Federal  land  bank  assodla- 
tlons  In  Its  district  for  sharing  the  galnj  or 
losses  on  loans  or  on  security  held  therefoB  or 
acquired  In  liquidation  thereof,  and  asso<4a- 
tlons  are  authorized  to  enter  Into  any  siich 
acrreements  and  also,  subject  to  bank  ap- 
proval, agreements  with  other  assodatlins 
In  the  district  for  sharing  the  risk  of  loss  |  on 
loans  endorsed  by  each  such  association. 

Sec.  1 .20.  Liens  on  stock.  Each  Federal  lajnd 
bank  and  each  Federal  land  bank  association 
shall  have  a  first  Hen  on  the  stock  and 
ticlpatlon  certificates  It  Issues,  except  |on 
stock  held  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Credit  Administration,  for  the  payment!  of 
any  liability  of  the  stockholder  to  the  M- 
sodatlon  or  to  the  bank,  or  to  both  of  th^m. 

Sec.  1.21.  Taxation.  Every  Federal  land 
bank  and  every  Federal  land  bank  association 
and  the  capital,  reserves,  and  surplus  there- 
of, and  the  Income  derived  therefrom  sljall 
be  exempt  from  Federal,  State,  mtinlclbal, 
and  local  taxation,  except  taxes  on  real  estate 
held  by  a  Federal  land  bank  or  a  Federal 
land  bank  association  to  the  same  extent,  Iw:- 
oordlng  to  Its  value,  as  other  similar  property 
held  by  other  persons  Is  taxed.  The  mortgages 
held  by  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  nofes, 
bonds,  debentures,  and  other  obligations  Is- 
sued by  the  banks  or  associations  shall  i  be 
deemed  and  held  to  be  Instrumental  Itlesi  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  atid. 
as  such,  they  and  the  income  therefrt>m 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal,  St*  te, 
municipal,  and  local  taxation,  other  tt  an 
Federal  Income  tax  liability  of  the  holler 
thereof  under  the  Public  Debt  Act  of  1941  31 
XJ.S.C.  742  (a>). 
TITLE        rr — FEDERAL        INTERMEDIA  rE 

CREDIT      BANKS      AND      PRODUCTION 

CREDITS     AND    PRODUCTION     CREIIT 

ASSOCIATIONS 
Pabt  a — Fedesal  Inter  mediate  Credit  Bank 

Sec.  2.0.  Establishment;  branches.  The 
Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks  establlslied 
pursuant  to  section  201(a)  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act,  as  amended,  shall  continue 
as  federally  chartered  instrumentalities ,  of 
the  United  States.  Their  charters  or  organlia- 
tlon  certificates  may  be  modified  from  tlpae 
to  time  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  tpia 
Title  as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  j  to 
Implement  this  Act.  Unless  an  existing  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  credit  bank  Is  merged  with 
one  or  more  other  such  banks  under  section 
4.10  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  a  Federal 
Intermediate  credit  bank  In  each  farm  creidlt 
district.  It  may  include  In  Its  title  the  na^e 
of  the  city  In  which  it  Is  located  or  ot^er 
geographical  designation.  When  authorised 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  It  c^y 
establish  such  branches  or  other  offices,  as 
maj  be  appropriate  for  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  its  business.  . 

Sec.  2.1.  Corporation  existence;  geno-al 
corporate  powers.  Each  Federal  Intermedlfite 
credit  bank  shall  be  a  body  corporate  atid. 
subject  to  supervision  of  the  Farm  Cre|llt 
Administration,  shall  have  power 


(1)  Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal. 

(2)  Have  succession  until  dissolved  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  other  Act  of 
Congress. 

(3)  Make  contracts. 

(4)  Sue  and  be  sued. 

(5)  Acquire,  hold,  dispose,  and  otherwise 
exercise  all  of  the  incidents  of  ownership  of 
real  and  personal  property  necessary  or 
convenient  to  Its  business. 

(6)  Make  and  discount  loans  and  com- 
mitments for  credit,  and  provide  services  and 
other  assistance  as  authorized  In  this  Act, 
and  charge  fees  therefor. 

(7)  Operate  under  the  direction  of  its 
board  of  directors. 

(8)  Elect  by  its  board  of  directors  a  presi- 
dent, any  vice  president,  a  secretary,  a 
treasurer,  and  provide  for  such  other  officers, 
employees,  and  agents  as  may  be  necessary. 
Including  Joint  employees  as  provided  In  this 
Act,  define  their  duties  and  require  surety 
bonds  or  make  other  provision  against  losses 
occasioned  by  employees. 

(9)  Prescribe  by  its  board  of  directors  Ita 
bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with  law  providing 
for  the  classes  of  its  stock  and  the  manner 
in  which  Its  stock  shall  be  Issued,  trans- 
ferred, and  retired;  Its  officers,  employees, 
and  agents  elected  or  provided  for;  Its  prop- 
erty acquired,  held,  and  transferred;  Its  loans 
and  discounts  made;  Its  general  business 
conducted;  and  the  privileges  granted  by  law 
exercised  and  enjoyed. 

(10)  Borrow  money  and  issue  notes,  bonds, 
debentures,  or  other  obligations  individually, 
or  In  concert  with  one  or  more  other  banks 
of  the  System,  of  such  character,  and  such 
terms,  conditions,  and  rates  of  Interest  as 
may  be  determined. 

(11)  Purchase  nonvoting  stock  in  or 
paid-in  surplus  to,  and  accept  deposits  of 
securities  or  of  current  funds  from  produc- 
tion credit  associations  holding  Its  shares 
and  i»y  Interest  upon  such  funds. 

(12)  Deposit  Its  securities  and  its  current 
funds  with  any  member  bank  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  and  pay  fees  therefor 
and  receive  Interest  thereon  as  may  be  agreed. 
When  designated  for  that  puri>ose  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  shall  be  a  de- 
pository of  public  money,  except  receipts  from 
customs,  imder  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government, 
and  shall  perform  all  such  reasonable  duties 
as  a  depository  of  public  money  or  finan- 
cial agent  of  the  Government  as  may  be 
required  of  it.  No  Government  funds  de- 
posited under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  invested  In  locms  or  bonds 
or  other  obligations  of  the  bank. 

(13)  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of  or  In- 
sured by  the  United  States  or  of  any  agency 
thereof,  or  securities  backed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  any  such  agency  and  make  such 
other  Investments  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(14)  Delegate  to  the  production  credit 
associations  such  functions  vested  In  or  dele- 
gated to  the  intermediate  credit  bank  as  it 
may  determine. 

(16)  Approve  the  salary  scale  of  the  officers 
and  employees  of  the  associations  and  the 
appointment  and  compensation  of  the  chief 
executive  officer  thereof  and  supervise  the 
exercise  by  the  production  credit  associations 
of  the  functions  vested  in  or  delegated  to 
them. 

(16)  Amend  and  modify  loan  contracts, 
documents,  payment  schedules,  and  release, 
subordinate,  or  substitute  security  for  any 
of  them. 

(17)  Conduct  studies  and  make  and  adopt 
standards  for  lending. 

(18)  Enter  Into  loss  sharing  agreements 
with  other  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
and  production  credit  associations. 

(19)  Exercise  by  its  board  of  directors  or 
authorized  officers,  employees,  or  agents  all 


such  incidental  powers  as  may  be  necessary 
or  expedient  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
bank. 

(20)  Participate  with  one  or  more  other 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  or  pro- 
duction credit  associations  In  the  district, 
in  loans  under  this  title  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  among  such  banks  and 
associations. 

(21)  Perform  any  function  delegated  to 
It  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Sec  2.2.  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank 
stock;  value;  dividends;  additional  stock; 
retirement,  (a)  The  capital  stock  of  each 
Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  shall  be 
divided  into  shares  of  par  value  of  $5  each 
and  may  be  of  such  classes  as  its  board  of 
directors  may  determine  with  the  approval  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(b)  Voting  stock  of  each  bank  shall  be 
held  only  by  the  production  credit  associa- 
tions which  stock  shall  not  be  transferred, 
pledged,  or  hypothecated  except  as  provided 
in  this  title  or  as  authorized  under  regula- 
tions of  th3  Farm.  Credit  Administration. 

(c)  The  board  of  each  bank  shall  from 
time  to  time  Increase  its  capital  stock  to 
permit  the  l.'^suance  of  additional  shares  to 
production  credit  associations  In  such 
amounts  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  board. 

(d)  Nonvoting  stock  may  be  Issued  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. Nonvoting  stock  may  also  be  issued  to 
production  credit  associations  In  such 
amounts  as  will  permit  the  association  to 
extend  financial  assistance  to  eligible  persons 
other  than  farmers,  ranchers,  and  producer* 
or  harvesters  of  aquatic  products.  Partici- 
pation certificates,  with  a  face  value  of  $6. 
may  be  Issued  In  lieu  of  such  nonvoting  stock 
when  the  bylaws  of  the  bank  so  provide. 

(e)  Participation  certificates  also  may  be 
issued  by  a  bank  to  financing  institutions 
other  than  production  credit  associations 
which  arc  eligible  to  borrow  from  or  dU- 
count  eligible  paper  with  the  bank. 

(f )  Dividends  shall  not  be  payable  on  any 
stock  held  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Crredlt  Administration  other  than  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4.0(c),  but  noncumula- 
tlve  dividends  may  be  payable  on  other  cap- 
ital and  participation  certificates  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  a  per  centum  per- 
mitted under  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  in  any  year  as  determined 
by  the  board  of  directors.  Such  dividends 
may  be  In  the  form  of  stock  and  participa- 
tion certificates  or,  when  the  Governor  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  holds  no 
stock  in  the  bank.  In  cash.  The  rate  of  div- 
idends may  be  different  between  different 
classes  and  issues  of  stock  and  participation 
certificates  on  the  basis  of  the  comparative 
contributions  of  the  holders  thereof  to  the 
capital  or  earnings  of  the  bank  by  such 
classes  and  issues,  but  otherwise  dividends 
shall  be  without  preference. 

(g)  Each  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, may  determine  the  amount  of 
the  Initial  or  additional  stock  In  the  bank 
to  be  subscribed  for  by  the  production  credit 
associations  In  the  farm  credit  district  served 
by  the  bank  In  order  to  provide  capital  to 
meet  the  credit  needs  of  the  bank.  The 
amount  so  determined  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  associations  in  the  district  upon 
such  basis  that,  as  nearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, the  sum  of  the  stock  already  owned 
and  the  additional  amount  to  be  subscribed 
for  by  such  association  will  be  In  the  same 
proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  stock  al- 
ready owned  and  to  be  subscribed  for  by  all 
of  the  associations  In  the  district  that  the 
average  indebtedness  (loans  and  discounts) 
of  each  association  to  the  bank  during  the 
Immediately  preceding  three  fiscal  years  is 
of  the  average  of  such  indebtedness  of  all 
associations  to  the  bank  during  such  three- 
year  period.  Each  association  shall  subscribe 
for  stock  in  the  bank  in  the  amount  so  al- 
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lotted  to  It.  Such  subscriptions  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  call  and  payment  therefor  shall  be 
niade  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  bank. 

Whenever  the  relative  amounts  of  stock  In 
a  bank  owned  by  the  associations  differ  sub- 
stantially from  the  proportion  Indicated  In 
the  preceding  paragraph,  and  additional  sub- 
gcrlptions  to  stock  through  which  such  pn>- 
portlon  could  be  reestablished  are  not  con- 
templated, the  bank,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  may  direct 
either  separately  or  in  combination  such 
transfers,  retirements,  and  reissuance  of 
outstanding  stock  among  the  associations  as 
will  reestablish  the  aforesaid  proportion  as 
nearly  as  may  be  practicable.  Outstanding 
gtock  which  is  retired  for  this  purpose,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  approved  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  shall  be  the  oldest 
stock  held  by  the  association  and  the  bank 
shall  pay  the  association  therefor  at  the  fair 
book  value  thereof  not  exceeding  par. 

The  banks  may  issue  further  amounts  of 
participation  certificates  with  the  same 
rights,  privileges,  and  conditions,  for  pur- 
chase by  institutions  other  than  production 
credit  associations  which  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive participation  certificates  from  the  bank 
u  patronage  refunds.  Participation  certifi- 
cates held  by  other  financing  Institutions 
may  be  transferred  to  other  such  institutions 
upon  request  of,  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
bank. 

After  all  stock  held  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  CJredit  Administration  has  been  retired, 
the  bank  may  retire  other  stock  at  par  and 
participation  certificates  at  face  amount  un- 
der regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration. Such  other  stock  and  participation 
oertlflcates  shall  be  retired  vrtthout  prefer- 
ence and  in  such  manner  that,  unless  other- 
wise approved  by  P'arm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, the  oldest  outstanding  stock  or  certifi- 
cates at  any  given  time  will  be  retired  first.  In 
case  of  liquidation  or  dissolution  of  any  pro- 
duction credit  association  or  other  financing 
Institution,  the  stock  or  participation  cer- 
tificates of  the  bank  owned  by  such  associa- 
tion or  institution  may  be  retired  by  the 
bank  at  the  fair  book  value  thereof,  not  ex- 
ceeding par  or  face  amount,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

(h)  Except  with  regard  to  stock  held  by 
the  Governor,  each  Federal  intermediate 
credit  bank  shall  have  a  first  lien  on  all  stock 
and  participation  certificates  It  Issues  and 
on  all  allocated  reserves  and  other  equities 
for  any  indebtedness  of  such  capital  invest- 
ments to  the  bank. 

(1)  In  any  case  where  the  debt  of  a  produc- 
tion credit  association  or  other  financing  In- 
stitution Lb  in  default,  the  bank  may  retire 
all  or  part  of  the  capital  investments  in  the 
bank  held  by  such  debtor  at  the  fair  book 
value  thereof,  not  exceeding  par  or  face 
amount  as  the  case  may  be.  In  total  or  par- 
tial liquidation  of  the  debt. 

Sec.  2.3.  Loans;  discounts;  participations; 
leasing,  (a)  The  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks  are  authorized  to  make  loans  and  ex- 
tend other  similar  financial  assistance  to  and 
discount  for,  or  purchase  from,  any  produc- 
tion credit  association  v>rlth  its  endorsement 
or  guaranty,  any  note,  draft,  or  other  obliga- 
tion piresented  by  such  association,  and  to 
participate  with  such  association  and  one  or 
more  Intermediate  credit  banks  In  the  mak- 
ing of  loans  to  eligible  borrowers,  all  the 
foregoing  to  be  seciu-ed  by  such  collateral.  If 
any,  as  may  be  required  in  regulations  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  banks  may 
own  and  lease  or  lease  with  option  to  pur- 
chase to  persons  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  title,  equipment  needed  In  the  opera- 
tions of  such  persons. 

(b)  The  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks 
are  authorized  to  discount  for,  or  purchase 
from,  any  national  bank,  Stete  bank,  trust 
company,  agricultural  credit  corporation,  in- 


corporated livestock  loan  company,  savings 
institution,  credit  union,  and  any  associa- 
tion of  agricultural  producers  engaged  In  the 
making  of  loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers, 
with  Its  endorsement  or  guaranty,  any  note, 
draft,  or  other  obligation  the  proceeds  of 
which  have  been  advanced  or  used  in  the 
first  instance  for  any  agricultural  purpose, 
including  the  breeding,  raising,  fattening, 
or  marketing  of  livestock;  and  to  make  loans 
and  advances  to  any  such  financing  Institu- 
tion secured  by  such  collateral  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion :  Provided.  That  no  such  loan  or  advance 
shall  be  made  upon  the  security  of  collateral 
other  than  notes  or  other  such  obligations 
of  farmers  and  ranchers  eligible  for  discount 
or  purchase  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  unless  such  loan  or  advance  is  made 
to  enable  the  financing  Institution  to  make 
or  carry  loans  for  any  agricultural  purpose. 

(c)  no  paper  shall  be  purchased  from  or 
discounted  for  any  national  bank.  State 
bank,  trust  company  or  savings  Institution 
under  subsection  (b)  if  the  amount  of  such 
paper  added  to  the  aggregate  liabillUes  of 
such  national  bank.  State  bank,  trust  com- 
pany or  savings  Institution,  whether  direct 
or  contingent  (other  than  bona  fide  deposit 
liabillUes) ,  exceeds  the  lower  of  the  amount 
of  such  liabilities  permitted  under  the  laws 
of  the  Jurisdiction  creating  the  same,  or 
twice  the  paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital 
and  surplus  of  such  national  bank.  State 
bank,  trust  company,  or  savings  institution. 
No  paper  shall  under  this  section  be  pur- 
chased from  or  discounted  for  any  other 
corporation  engaged  In  making  loans  for 
agrlcultviral  purposes  including  the  raising, 
breeding,  fattening,  or  marketing  of  live- 
stock, if  the  amount  of  such  paper  added  to 
the  aggregate  liabilities  of  such  corpora- 
tion exceeds  the  lower  of  the  amount  of  such 
liabilities  permitted  under  the  laws  of  the 
Jurisdiction  creating  the  same,  or  10  times 
the  paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  such  corporation.  It  shall  foe  unlaw- 
ful for  any  national  bank  which  is  indebted 
to  any  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank, 
upon  paper  discounted  or  purchased  under 
subsection  (b),  to  Incur  any  additional  in- 
debtedness, if  by  virtue  of  such  additional 
indebtedness  its  aggregate  liabilities  direct 
or  contingent,  will  exceed  the  limitations 
herein  contained. 

Sec.  2.4.  Terms.  Loans,  advances,  or  dis- 
counts made  under  section  2.3  shall  be  re- 
payable In  not  more  than  seven  years  from 
the  time  they  are  made  or  discounted  by  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  bank,  and  shall 
besir  such  rate  or  rates  of  Interest  or  discount 
as  the  IXMTd  of  directors  of  the  bank  shall 
from,  time  to  time  determine  with  the  ap- 
piroval  of  Farm  Credit  Administration,  but 
the  rates  charged  financing  institutions  other 
than  production  credit  associations  shall  be 
the  same  as  those  charged  production  credit 
associations.  In  setting  the  rates  and  charges, 
it  shall  be  the  objective  to  provide  the  types 
of  credit  needed  by  eligible  borrowers,  at  the 
lowest  reasonal>le  costs  on  a  sound  business 
basis  taking  Into  account  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  bank,  necessary  reserves  and  expenses 
of  tlie  banks  and  production  credit  associa- 
tions, and  providing  services  to  borrowers 
from  the  banks  and  assoclatloins.  The  loan 
docvunents  may  provide  for  the  interest  rate 
or  rates  to  vary  from  time  to  time  during 
the  repayment  period  of  the  loan,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rate  or  rates  currently  being 
charged  by  the  bank.  No  obligation  tendered 
for  discount  by  a  financing  institution,  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, shall  be  eligible  for  discount  upon 
which  the  original  borrower  has  been  charged 
a  rate  of  interest  exceeding  by  more  than 
ly,  percent  per  annum  the  discount  rate  of 
the  bank. 

Sec.  2.5.  Services  related  to  borrow^**  op- 
erations.   The    Federal    intermediate    credit 


banks  may  provide  technical  assistance  to 
borrowers,  members,  and  apjrilcants  from  the 
banks  and  production  credit  associations.  In- 
cluding persons  obligated  on  paper  dis- 
counted by  the  bank,  and  may  make  avail- 
able to  them  such  financial  related  services 
appropriate  to  their  operations  as  determined 
to  be  feasible  under  regulations  of  the  Farm 
Credit  AdmlnistratioiL 

Sec.  2.6.  Net  earnings — Determination;  an- 
nual application;  surplus  acootmt;  absorp- 
tion of  net  loss,  (a)  If,  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year  a  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank  shall 
have  stock  outstanding  held  by  the  Govemor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  such 
bank  shall  determine  the  amount  of  Its  net 
earnings  after  paying  or  providing  for  all 
operating  expenses  (including  reasonable 
valuation  reserves  and  loeees  In  excess  of  any 
such  applicable  reserves)  and  shall  apply 
such  net  earnings  as  foUows:  (1)  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Impairment,  If  any.  of 
capital  stock  and  participation  certificates, 
as  determined  by  its  board  of  directors;  (2) 
to  the  restoration  of  the  amount  of  the  im- 
pairment, if  any,  of  the  surplus  account  es- 
tablished by  this  sut»ection,  as  determined 
by  its  board  of  directors;  (3)  26  per  centum 
of  any  remaining  net  earnings  shall  be  used 
to  create  and  maintain  an  allocated  reserve 
accouDit;  (4)  a  franchise  tax  shall  be  paid  to 
the  United  States,  as  provided  in  section 
4.0  of  this  Act;  (5)  reasonable  unallocated 
contingency  reserve  account  may  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained;  (6)  dividends  on 
stock  held  by  production  credit  associations 
and  on  participation  certificates  may  be  de- 
clared as  provided  In  section  2.2(f)  of  this 
title;  and  (7)  any  remaining  net  earnings 
shall  be  distributed  as  patronage  refunds  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

Amounts  applied  to  reserve  account  as 
provided  In  (3)  above,  either  heretofore  or 
hereafter,  shall  be  allocated  on  the  same 
patronage  basis  and  have  the  same  tax  treat- 
ment as  is  pwMvlded  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  for  patronage  refunds.  Such  allo- 
cations of  reserve  account  shall  be  subject 
to  a  first  lien  as  additional  collateral  for  any 
Indebtedness  of  the  holders  thereof  to  the 
bank  and  In  any  case  where  such  indebted- 
ness is  in  default  may,  but  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to,  be  retired  and  canceled  for  appli- 
cation on  such  Indebtedness,  and.  In  case 
of  Uquidatlon  or  dissolution  of  a  holder 
thereof,  such  reserve  account  allocations  may 
be  retired,  all  as  is  provided  for  stock  and 
participation  certificates  in  section  2.3(g) 
of  this  title.  At  the  end  of  amy  fiscal  jrear 
that  the  allocated  reserve  account  of  any 
bank  exceeds  26  per  cenUun  of  its  outstand- 
ing stock  and  participation  certificates,  such 
excess  may  be  distributed,  oldest  allocations 
first,  in  voting  stock  to  production  credit  as- 
sociations and  participation  certificates  is- 
sued as  of  the  date  of  the  allocatiosu  ai>d, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, also  In  cash. 

If  and  when  the  relative  amounts  of  stock 
in  a  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank  owned 
by  the  production  credit  associations  are  ad- 
Justed  to  reestablish  ttie  proportion  of  such 
stock  owned  by  each  association,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  first  or  second  pmragrai^is  of 
section  2.2(g)  of  this  Title,  amounts  in  the 
reserve  account  that  are  allocated  to  produc- 
tion credit  associations  may  be  adjusted  in 
the  same  manner,  so  far  as  practicable,  to 
reestablish  the  headings  of  the  production 
credit  associations  In  the  allocated  legal  re- 
serve accounts  Into  substantially  the  same 
proportion  as  are  their  headings  of  stock. 

No  ptjrt  at  the  surplus  account  established 
by  a  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  on 
January  1,  1957,  consisting  of  its  earned  sur^ 
plus  aocoxmt.  Its  reserve  for  contingencies, 
and  the  surplus  of  the  production  credit  cor- 
poration transferred  to  the  bank,  shall  be 
distributed  as  patrons^  refunds  or  as  divi- 
dends. In  the  event  of  a  net  loss  in  any  fiscal 
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year  after  providing  for  all  operating 
penses  (Including  reasonable  valuatloc 
serves  and  loeses  la  excess  of  any  such 
pllcable  reserves ) ,  such  loea  shall  be 
sorbed  by:  first,  charges  to  the  unaJlocp.ted 
reeerve  account;  seconid.  Impairment  of  the 
allocated  reserve  account;  third,  impalrqient 
of  the  surplus  other  than  that  transfeirred 
from  the  production  credit  corporation  ol  the 
district;  fourth,  impairment  of  surplus  tr  ins- 
ferred  from  the  production  credit  corpora  tlon 
of  the  district;  fifth,  Impairment  of  vdtlng 
stock  and  participation  oertificatee;  land 
sixth,  Impairment  of  nonvoting  stock,    j 

(b)  If  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  a  Federal 
intermediate  credit  bank  shall  have  eut- 
standlng  capital  stock  held  by  the  Oovetnor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  pation- 
age  refunds  declared  for  that  year  shall  be 
paid  In  voting  stock  to  production  citdit 
associations  and  in  participation  certificktee 
to  other  financing  Institutions  borro-vflng 
from  or  discounting  with  the  bank  duHng 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  refunds  |  are 
declared.  The  recipients  of  such  patroiage 
refunds  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal!  in- 
come taxes  thereon.  All  patronage  refunds 
shall  be  paid  In  the  propwrtlon  that  I  the 
amount  of  Interest  earned  by  the  banlq  on 
Its  loans  to  and  discounts  for  each  produc- 
tion credit  association  or  other  financing 
Institution  bears  to  the  total  interefft  earned 
by  the  bank  on  all  such  loans  and  dlscojints 
outstanding  during  the  fiscal  year, 
participation  certificate  issued  in  paymer 
patronage  refunds  shall  be  In  multiple 
^  and  shall  state  on  Its  face  the  ri{ 
privileges,  and  conditions  applicable  thei 
Patronage  refvmds  shall  not  be  i>aid  to 
other  Federal  intermediate  credit  banli 
to  any  Federal  land  bank  or  bank  j  for 
cooperatives. 

(c)  If,  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  a  Pedjeral 
Intermediate  credit  bank  shall  have  no  Out- 
standing capital  stock  held  by  the  Ooveinor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  net 
earnings  of  such  bank  shall,  under  regvla- 
tlons  prescribed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adi^n- 
Istration,  continue  to  be  distributed  ob  a 
cooperative  basis  with  an  obligation  to  nis- 
trlbute  patronage  dividends  and  with  pro- 
vision for  sound,  adequate  capitallzatioa  to 
meet  changing  financing  needs  of  production 
credit  associations,  other  financial  institu- 
tions eligible  to  discount  paper  with  jthe 
bank,  and  other  eligible  borrowers,  and  pru- 
dent corporate  fiscal  management,  to  Ithe 
end  that  the  current  year's  patrons  c^rry 
their  fair  share  of  the  capitalization,  liltl- 
mate  expenses,  and  reserves.  Such  regula- 
tions may  provide  for  the  application  of  jless 
than  26  per  centum  of  net  earnings  cjter 
payment  ot  operating  expenses  to  the  re»to- 
ratlon  or  maintenance  of  the  allocated  j  re- 
serve account,  additions  of  unallocated  con- 
tingency reeerve  account  of  not  to  exceed 
such  per  centum  of  net  earnings  as  maj  be 
approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnlstrat  on, 
and  provide  for  allocations  to  patrons  pot 
qualified  under  the  Internal  Revenue  C^de, 
and  the  payment  of  patronage  In  st^ck, 
participation  certificates,  or  In  cash,  as  phe 
board  may  determine.  If  during  the  flAcal 
year  but  not  at  the  end  thereof  a  bank  snail 
have  had  outstanding  capital  stock  held  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnls^a- 
tlon.  provision  will  be  made  for  the  paym(ent 
of  the  franchise  tax  required  in  section  4.0. 

8bc.  2.7.  Distribution  of  assets  on  liquida- 
tion. In  the  case  of  liqxildatlon  or  dissolution 
of  any  Federal  intermediate  credit  b^nk, 
after  payment  or  retirement,  as  the  case  ifaay 
be,  first,  of  all  liabilities;  second,  of  all  sljock 
held  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration at  par;  third,  of  all  stock  owped 
by  production  credit  associations  at  par  ^nd 
all  participation  certificates  at  face  amox^nt; 
any  remaining  assets  of  the  bank  shaU;  be 
distributed  as  provided  In  this  subsection. 
Any  of  the  surplus  established  pursuant  to 


section  2.6  (excluding  that  transferred  from 
the  production  credit  corporation  of  the  dis- 
trict) which  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
determines  was  contributed  by  financing  In- 
stitutions other  than  the  production  credit 
associations  discounting  with  or  borrowing 
from  the  bank  on  January  1,  1957,  shall  be 
paid  to  such  institutions,  or  their  successors 
in  Interest  as  determined  by  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  remaining  portion  of 
such  siuplus  (Including  that  transferred 
from  the  production  credit  corporation  of 
the  district)  shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of 
voting  and  nonvoting  stock  pro  rata.  The 
contribution  of  each  such  financing  institu- 
tion under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  Its 
patronage  to  the  total  patronage  of  the  bank 
from  the  date  of  organization  of  the  bank  to 
January  1,  1957.  The  allocated  reserve  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  2.6  shall  be  paid 
to  the  production  credit  associations  and 
other  financing  Institutions  to  which  such 
reserve  is  allocated  on  the  books  of  the  bank. 
Any  assets  of  the  bank  then  remaining  shall 
be  distributed  to  the  production  credit  as- 
sociations and  the  holders  of  participation 
certificates  pro  rata. 

Sec.  2.8.  Taxation.  Every  Federal  intermedi- 
ate credit  bank  and  the  capital,  reserves,  and 
surplus  thereof  and  the  Income  derived 
therefrom  shall  be  exempt  from  Federal, 
State,  municipal,  and  local  taxation  except 
taxes  on  real  estate  held  by  a  Federal  Inter- 
mediate credit  bank  to  the  same  extent,  ac- 
cording to  its  value,  as  other  similar  property 
held  by  other  persons  is  taxed.  The  obliga- 
tions held  by  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks  and  the  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  and 
other  obligations  Issued  by  the  banks  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  Instrumentalities  of  the 
Government  of  the  Umted  States,  and,  as 
such,  they  and  the  Income  therefrom  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  Federal,  State,  munici- 
pal, and  local  taxation,  other  than  Federal 
income  tax  liability  of  the  holder  thereof  un- 
der the  Public  Debt  Act  of  1941  (31  U.S.C. 
742  (a)). 
P.\RT  B — Production  CREDrr  Associations 
Sec.  2.10.  Reorganization  and  charters. 
Each  production  credit  association  chartered 
under  section  20  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended,  shall  continue  as  a  fed- 
erally chartered  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States.  Production  credit  associations 
may  be  organized  by  ten  or  more  farmers  or 
ranchers  or  producers  or  harvesters  of  aquatic 
products  desiring  to  borrow  money  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  The  porposed  articles 
of  association  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  credit  bank  for  the  district 
accompanied  by  an  agreement  to  subscribe 
on  behalf  of  the  association  for  stock  In  the 
bank  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  by 
the  bank.  The  articles  shall  specify  in  general 
terms  the  objects  for  which  the  association 
is  formed,  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  It 
in  carrying  out  the  functions  authorized  by 
this  part,  and  the  territory  It  proposes  to 
serve.  The  articles  shall  be  signed  by  persons 
desiring  to  form  such  an  association  and 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  signed 
by  each  such  person  establishing  eligibility 
to  borrow  from  the  association  In  which  he 
will  become  a  stockholder.  A  copy  of  the 
articles  of  association  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion with  the  recommendations  of  the  bank 
concerning  the  need  for  such  an  associa- 
tion m  order  to  adequately  serve  the  credit 
needs  of  eligible  persons  in  the  proposed 
territory  and  whether  that  territory  Includes 
any  area  described  In  the  charter  of  another 
production  credit  association.  The  Governor 
for  good  cause  shown  may  deny  the  charter. 
Upon  approval  of  the  proposed  articles  by 
the  Governor  and  the  issuance  of  a  charter, 
the  association  shall  become  as  of  such  date 
a  federally  chartered  body  corporate  and  an 


Instrumentality  of  the  United  States.  The 
Governor  shall  have  the  power  under  rules 
and  regulations  preecribed  by  him  or  by 
prescribing  In  the  terms  of  the  charter  or 
by  approval  of  bylaws  of  the  association,  to 
provide  for  the  organization,  management, 
and  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  initial  amount  of  stock  of  the  as- 
sociation, the  territory  within  which  Its  oper- 
ations may  be  carried  on,  and  to  direct  at 
any  time  such  changes  in  the  charter  as  he 
finds  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.11.  Board  of  directors.  Each  produc- 
tion credit  association  shall  elect  from  its 
voting  members  a  board  of  directors  of  such 
number  for  such  terms,  with  such  qualifica- 
tions, and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  required 
by  its  bylaws. 

Sec.  2.12.  General  corporate  powers.  Each 
production  credit  association,  subject  to  su- 
pervision by  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
bank  for  the  district  and  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, shall  have  power  to — 

( 1 )  Have  succession  until  terminated  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  of 
Congress. 

(2)  Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal. 

(3)  Make  contracts. 

(4)  Sue  Eind  be  sued. 

(5)  Acquire,  hold,  dispose,  and  otherwise 
exercise  all  of  the  usual  incidents  of  owner- 
ship of  real  and  personal  property  necessary 
or  convenient  to  its  business. 

(6)  Operate  under  the  direction  of  its 
board  of  directors  in  accordance  with  this 
Act. 

(7)  Subscribe  to  stock  of  the  bank. 

(8)  Purchase  stock  of  the  bank  held  by 
other  production  credit  associations  and 
stock  of  other  production  credit  associa- 
tions. 

(9)  Contribute  to  the  capital  of  the  bank 
or  other  production  credit  associations. 

(10)  Invest  Its  funds  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  un- 
der regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration and  deposit  Its  current  funds  and 
securities  with  the  Federal  Intermediate 
credit  bank,  a  member  bank  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  or  any  bank  Insured  under 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  may  pay  fees  therefor  and  receive  inter- 
est thereon  as  may  be  agreed. 

(11)  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of  or  in- 
sured by  the  United  States  or  of  any  agency 
thereof  or  of  any  banks  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System. 

(12)  Borrow  money  from  the  Federal  in- 
termediate credit  bank,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  such  bank,  borrow  from  and  Issue 
its  notes  or  other  obligations  to  any  com- 
mercial bank  or  other  financial  institutions. 

(13)  Make  and  participate  In  loans,  accept 
advance  payments,  and  provide  services  and 
other  assistance  as  authorized  in  this  title 
and  charge  fees  therefor. 

(14)  Endorse  and  become  liable  on  loans 
discounted  or  pledged  to  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  bank. 

(15)  Enter  Into  loss  sharing  agreements 
with  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank 
and  other  production  credit  associations. 

(16)  Prescribe  by  Its  board  of  directors 
Its  bylaws  not  inconsistent  with  law  pro- 
viding for  the  classes  of  Its  stock  and  the 
manner  in  which  its  stock  will  be  Issued, 
transferred,  and  retired,  its  officers  and  em- 
ployees elected  or  provided  for,  its  property 
acquired,  held,  and  transferred,  its  general 
business  conducted,  and  the  privileges 
granted  it  by  law  exercised  and  enjoyed. 

(17)  Elect  by  its  board  of  directors  a  man- 
ager or  other  chief  executive  officer,  and  pro- 
vide for  such  other  officers  or  employees  as 
may  be  necessary,  including  Joint  employees 
as  provided  In  this  Act,  define  their  duties, 
and  require  surety  bonds  or  make  other  pro- 
visions against  losses  occasioned  by  employ- 
ees. No  director  shall,  within  one  year  after 
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the  date  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  member  of 
the  board,  be  elected  or  designated  a  salaried 
employee  of  the  association  on  the  board 
of  which  he  served. 

(18)  Elect  by  its  board  of  directors  a  loan 
committee  with  power  to  approve  applica- 
tions for  membership  in  the  association  and 
loans  or  participations  or,  with  the  approval 
of  the  bank,  delegate  the  approval  of  appli- 
cations for  membership  and  loans  or  partici- 
pations within  specified  limits  to  other  com- 
mittees or  to  authorized  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  association. 

(19)  Perform  any  functions  delegated  to  it 
by  the  bank  or  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration. 

(20)  Exercise  by  its  board  of  directors  or 
authorized  officers  or  employees,  all  such 
incidental  powers  as  may  be  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Sec.  2.13.  Capital  stock;  classes  of  stock; 
transfer;  exchange;  and  dividends,  (a)  A 
production  credit  association  may  Issue  vot- 
ing stock,  nonvoting  stock,  preferred  stock, 
participation  certificates,  and  provide  for  an 
equity  reserve.  Holders  of  stock,  participa- 
tion certificates,  and  equity  reserve  shall 
have  such  rights,  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  as  are  set  forth 
In  the  bylaws  of  the  association.  Stock  shall 
be  divided  into  shares  of  $5  par  value  each, 
and  participation  certificates  shall  have  a 
face  value  of  $5  each. 

(b)  Voting  stock  may  be  pvu-chased  only 
by  farmers  and  ranchers,  or  producers  or 
harvesters  of  aquatic  products,  who  are  eligi- 
ble to  borrow  from  the  association.  Bach 
holder  of  voting  stock  shall  be  entitled  to 
no  more  than  one  vote  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  subsection  (d)  hereof.  No  voting 
stock  or  any  Interest  therein  or  right  to  re- 
ceive dividends  thereon  shall  be  transferred 
by  act  of  the  parties  or  by  operation  of  law, 
except  to  another  person  eligible  to  hold 
voting  stock,  and  then  only  as  provided  In 
the  bylaws. 

(c)  Nonvoting  stock  may  be  Issued  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  to  other  investors. 

(d)  Preferred  stock,  which  shall  be  non- 
voting, may  be  Issued  to  the  Governor  and 
to  other  Investors  when  authorized  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  outstanding  shares  of 
voting  stock,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  out- 
standing shares  of  the  nonvoting  stock,  and 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  outstanding  shares 
of  preferred  stock,  except  that  all  stock  held 
by  the  Governor  shall  be  excluded  from  vot- 
ing hereunder.  For  the  prnpose  of  this  sub- 
section only,  the  holders  of  such  stock  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote.  In  person  or  by 
written  proxy,  for  each  share  of  stock  held. 
The  authorization  to  Issue  preferred  stock 
shall  state  the  privileges,  restrictions,  limi- 
tations, dividend  rights  (either  cumulative 
or  noncumulatlve)  redemption  rights,  pref- 
erences, and  other  qualifications  affecting 
said  stock,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  au- 
thorized issue  to  which  It  belongs. 

(e)  Participation  certificates  may  be  issued 
to  persons  eligible  to  borrow  from  the  as- 
sociation to  whom  voting  stock  is  not  to 
be  Issued. 

(f)  Each  borrower  from  the  association 
shall  be  required  to  own  at  the  time  the  loan 
U  made  voting  stock  or  participation  certifi- 
cates as  provided  In  the  bylaws  of  the  as- 
sociation. In  an  amount  et|ual  In  fair  book 
value  (not  exceeding  par  or  face  amount, 
as  the  case  may  be),  as  determined  by  the 
association,  to  $5  per  one  hundred  dollars 
or  fraction  thereof  of  the  amount  of  the 
loan.  Such  stock  and  participation  certifi- 
cates shall  not  be  canceled  or  retired  upon 
payment  of  the  loan  or  otherwise  except  as 
may  be  provided  in  the  bylaws.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
for  a  loan  in  which  an  association  partlcl- 
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pates  with  a  commercial  bank  or  other  fi- 
nancial institution  other  than  a  Federal 
intermediate  credit  bank  or  another  produc- 
tion credit  association,  the  requirement  that 
the  bcarrower  own  stock  or  participation  cer- 
tificates shall  apply  only  to  the  portion  of 
the  loan  which  is  retained  by  the  association. 

(g)  Voting  stock  shall,  within  two  years 
after  the  holder  ceases  to  be  a  borrower,  be 
converted  Into  nonvoting  stock  at  the  fair 
book  value  thereof,  not  exceeding  par.  Con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Part,  and 
as  provided  in  the  bylaws  of  the  association, 
each  class  of  stock  and  participation  certifi- 
cates shall  be  convertible  into  any  other  class 
of  stock  except  preferred  stock,  and  Into  par- 
ticipation certificates. 

(h)  As  a  further  means  of  providing  capi- 
tal, an  association  may,  as  provided  In  its 
bylaws,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  bank, 
require  borrowers  to  purchase  stock  or  par- 
ticipation certificates  in  addition  to  that  re- 
quired in  subsection  (f)  hereof,  or  invest 
In  the  equity  reserve.  In  an  aggregate  amount 
not  exceeding  $5  per  $100  or  fraction  thereof 
of  the  amount  of  the  loan.  Any  portion  of 
the  amounts  invested  under  this  subsection 
which  is  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes 
of  the  association  may  be  returned  to  the 
owners  thereof  by  revolving  or  retirement 
in  accordance  with  Its  bylaws. 

(1)  Dividends  shall  be  paid  on  preferred 
stock  in  accordance  with  the  authorization 
of  the  stockholders  to  issue  such  stock.  Divi- 
dends on  stock  other  than  preferred  stock, 
and  on  participation  certificates  may  be 
paid  by  an  association  as  provided  In  its  by- 
laws at  such  rate  or  rates  as  are  approved  by 
the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  may  be  paid,  upon  such 
approval,  even  though  the  amoxint  In  the 
surplus  accounts  Is  less  than  the  minimum 
aggregate  amount  prescribed  by  the  bank  as 
provided  In  section  2.14. 

(J)  Except  with  regard  to  stock  held  by 
the  Governor,  each  production  credit  asso- 
ciation shall  have  a  first  lien  on  stock  and 
participation  certificates  It  Issues,  allocated 
surplus,  and  on  Investments  In  equity  re- 
serve, for  any  Indebtedness  of  the  holder  of 
such  capital  Investments  and.  In  the  case  of 
equity  reserve,  for  charges  for  association 
losses  In  excess  of  reserves  and  surplus. 

(k)  In  any  case  where  the  debt  of  a  bor- 
rower is  In  default,  the  association  may  re- 
tire all  or  part  of  the  capital  Investments 
in  the  association  held  by  such  debtor  at 
the  fair  book  value  thereof,  not  exceeding 
par  or  fact  amount,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
total  or  partial  liquidation  of  the  debt. 

Sec.  2.14.  Application  of  earnings;  restora- 
tion of  capital  Impairment;  and  surplus  ac- 
count, (a)  Each  production  credit  associa- 
tion at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  shall  apply 
the  amount  of  its  earnings  for  such  year  In 
excess  of  Its  operating  expenses  (including 
provision  for  valuation  reserves  tigalnst  loan 
assets  In  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  one 
per  centum  of  the  loans  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  the  extent  that 
earnings  in  such  year  In  excess  of  other 
operating  expenses  permit,  until  such  re- 
serves equal  or  exceed  three  and  one-half  per 
centum  of  the  loans  outstanding  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  beyond  which  three  and 
one-half  per  centum  further  additions  to 
such  reserves  are  not  required  but  may  be 
made^  -  first  to  the  restoration  of  the  im- 
pairment, if  any,  of  capital;  and  second,  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
surplus  accounts,  the  minimum  aggregate 
amount  of  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Federal    Intermediate   credit  bank. 

(b)  When  the  bylaws  of  an  association  so 
provide,  available  net  earnings  at  the  end 
of  any  fiscal  year  may  be  distributed  on  a 
patronage  basis  in  stock,  participation  cer- 
tificates, or  in  cash,  except  that  when  the 
Governor  holds  any  stock  In  an  association 


the  cash  distribution  shall  be  such  percent- 
age of  the  patronage  refund  as  shall  be  de- 
termined under  regulations  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Any  part  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  operat- 
ing expenses  for  such  year  held  In  the  sur- 
plus account  may  be  allocated  to  patrons  on 
a  patronage  basis. 

Sec.  2.15.  Short-  and  intermediate-term 
loans;  participation;  other  financial  assist- 
ance; terms;  conditions.  Interest,  security, 
(a)  Each  production  credit  association,  under 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  bank  of  the  district  and  approved  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  may  make, 
guarantee,  or  participate  with  other  lenders 
In  short-  and  intermediate-term  loans  and 
other  similar  financial  assistance  to  ( 1 )  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  and  the  producers  or  har- 
vesters of  aquatic  products,  for  agricultural 
purposes  and  other  requirements  of  such 
borrowers,  (2)  rural  residents  for  housing 
financing  in  rural  areas,  under  regulations 
of  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  (3)  per- 
sons furnishing  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
farm  related  services  necessary  to  their  agri- 
cultural production,  Including  basic  proc- 
essing and  marketing.  Each  association  may 
own  and  lease,  or  lease  with  option  to  pur- 
chase, to  stockholders  of  the  association 
equipment  needed  In  the  operations  of  the 
stockholder. 

(b)  Loans  authorized  in  subsection  (a) 
hereof  shall  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  in- 
terest as  are  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  board  of  the  bank  with  the 
approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
and  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  up>on  such  security.  If  any,  as  shall 
be  authorized  in  such  regulations.  In  setting 
rates  and  charges.  It  shall  be  the  objective 
to  provide  the  types  of  credit  needed  by  eli- 
gible borrowers,  at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost 
on  a  sound  business  basis,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  cost  of  money  to  the  association, 
necessary  reserves  and  expenses  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  services  provided  to  borrowers 
and  members.  The  loan  documents  may  pro- 
vide for  the  Interest  rate  or  rates  to  vary 
from  time  to  time  during  the  repayment  pe- 
riod of  the  loan  In  accordance  with  the  rate 
or  rates  currently  being  charged  by  the  as- 
sociation. Such  regulations  may  require  prior 
approval  of  the  bank  or  of  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
niinlstratlon  on  certain  classes  of  loans;  and 
may  authorize  a  continuing  commitment  to 
a  borrower  of  a  line  of  credit. 

Sec.  2.16.  Other  services.  Each  production 
credit  association  may  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  borrowers,  applicants,  and  mem- 
bers and  may  make  available  to  them  such 
financial  related  services  appropriate  to  their 
operations  as  Is  determined  feasible,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

Sec.  2.17.  Taxation.  Each  production  credit 
association  and  its  obligations  are  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  States  and  as  such 
any  and  all  notes,  debentures,  and  other  ob- 
ligations issued  by  such  associations  shall 
be  exempt,  both  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
from  all  taxation  (except  surtaxes,  estate. 
Inheritance,  and  gift  taxes)  now  or  here- 
after Imposed  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State,  Territorial,  or  local  taxing  authority. 
Such  associations,  their  property,  their  fran- 
chises, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  and  other 
funds,  and  their  Income  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State,  Territorial, 
or  local  taxing  authority;  except  that  Inter- 
est on  the  obligations  of  such  associations 
shall  be  subject  only  to  Federal  Income  tax- 
ation in  the  hands  of  the  holder  thereof 
pursuant  to  the  Public  Debt  Act  of  1941 
(31  U.S.C.  742(a) )  and  except  that  any  real 
and  tangible  personal  property  of  such  as- 
sociations shall  be  subject  to  Federal,  State, 
Territorial,  and  local  taxation  to  the  same 
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extent  as  similar  property  Is  taxed.  The  e^ 
emptlon  provided  In  the  preceding  sentenq 
shall  apply  only  for  any  year  or  part  thereof 
in  which  stock  In  the  production  credit  as- 
sociations is  held  by  the  Governor  of  ttie 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 
TTTLK  in — BANKS  FOB  COOPERATIVEa 
8»c.  3.0.  Establishment;  titles;  branchep. 
The  banks  for  cooperatives  established  pur- 
suant to  sections  2  and  30  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  shall  continue  (s 
federally  chartered  instrumentalities  of  tl^e 
United  States.  Their  charters  or  organlzatlac 
certificates  may  be  modified  from  time  tio 
time  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  nAt 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Tlt^, 
as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  imple- 
ment this  Act.  Unless  an  existing  bank  far 
cooperatives  Is  merged  with  one  or  more 
other  such  banks  under  section  4.10  of  this 
Act,  there  shall  be  a  bank  for  cooperatives  In 
each  farm  credit  district  tmd  a  Central  Banpc 
for  Cooperatives.  A  bank  lor  cooperatives 
may  include  In  its  title  the  name  of  the  cl^y 
In  which  it  Is  located  or  other  geographical 
designation.  The  Central  Bank  for  Cooper- 
atives may  be  located  in  such  place  as  1^ 
board  of  directors  may  determine  with  tl^e 
approval  of  the  Barm  Credit  Administration. 
When  authorized  oy  the  Farm  Credit  Aq- 
mlnistration  each  bank  for  cooperatives  nuty 
establish  such  branches  or  other  offices  as 
may  be  appropriate  for  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  Its  biisiness.  | 
£l«c.  3.1.  Corporate  existence;  general  cor- 
porate powers.  Each  bank  for  cooperatives 
shall  be  a  body  corporate  and,  subject  4o 
supervision  by  Farm  Credit  Admlnlstratioi 
shall  have  power  to — 

(1)  Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal. 

(2)  Have  succession  until  dissolved  und^r 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  other  Act  4l 
Congress. 

(3)  Make  contracts. 

(4)  Sue  and  be  sued. 

(5)  Acquire,  hold,  dispose,  and  otherwli 
exercise  all  of  the  usual  incidents  of  owne 
ship  of  real  and  personal  property  necessa 
or  convenient  to  its  business. 

(6)  Make    loans    and    commitments    f 
credit,  provide  services  and  other  assistant 
as  authorized  in  this  Act,  and  charge  fees 
therefor.  I 

(7)  Operate  under  the  direction  of  lis 
board  of  directors.  I 

(8)  Elect  by  its  board  of  directors  a  presi- 
dent, and  a  vice  president,  a  secretary,  a  treaj  - 
Mier,  and  provide  for  such  other  officers,  era  - 
ployees,  and  agents  as  may  be  necessary,  is  - 
eluding  Jomt  employees  as  provided  In  th  s 
Act,  define  their  duties  and  require  surety 
bonds  or  make  other  provisions  against  loss<  s 
occasioned  by  employees. 

(9)  Prescribe  by  its  board  of  directors  lis 
bylaws  not  inconsistent  with  law  providlut 
for  the  classes  of  its  stock  and  the  manner  ih 
which  its  stock  shall  be  issued,  transferre 
and  retired;  its  officers,  employees,  or  agen 
elected  or  provided  for;  its  property 
quired,  held,  and  transferred;  Its  loans  madi 
Its  general  business  conducted;  and  tl^e 
privileges  granted  It  by  law  exercised 
enjoyed.  I 

(10)  Borrow  money  and  issue  notes,  bond*, 
debentures,  or  other  obligations  individu- 
ally or  in  concert  with  one  or  more  oth^r 
banks  of  the  System,  of  such  character,  and 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  rates  of  inter- 
est as  may  be  determined.  ] 

(11)  Participate  in  loans  under  this  Title 
with  one  or  more  other  banks  for  coopera- 
tives and  with  commercial  banks  and  oth^r 
financial  Institutions  upon  such  terms  is 
may  be  agreed  among  them.  j 

(13)  Deposit  its  securities  and  its  current 
funds  with  any  member  bank  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  pay  fees  therefor  amd 
receive  interest  thereon  as  may  be  agree^. 
When  designated  for  that  purpose  by  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  TYeaxury,  It  shall  be  a  di  - 
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poBltory  of  public  money,  except  receipts 
from  customs,  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government, 
and  shall  perform  all  such  reasonable  duties 
as  a  depository  of  public  money  or  financial 
agent  of  the  Government  as  may  be  required 
of  it.  No  Government  funds  deposited  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  In- 
vested In  loans  or  bonds  or  other  obligations 
of  the  bank. 

( 13 )  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of  or  insiired 
by  the  United  States  or  of  any  agency  there- 
of, or  securities  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  any  such  agency  and  make  such 
other  Investments  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(14)  Conduct  studies  and  adopt  standards 
for  lending. 

(15)  Amend  and  modify  loan  contracts, 
documents,  and  payment  schedules,  and  re- 
lease, subordinate,  or  substitute  security  for 
any  of  them. 

(16)  Perform  any  function  delegated  to  it 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(17)  Exercise  by  its  board  of  directors  or 
authorized  officers,  employees,  or  agents  all 
such  incidental  powers  as  may  be  necessary 
or  expedient  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
bank. 

Sec.  3.2.  Board  of  directors,  (a)  In  the  case 
of  a  district  bank  for  cooperatives,  the  board 
of  directors  shall  be  the  farm  credit  district 
board  and  in  the  case  of  the  Central  Bank 
for  Cooperatives  shall  be  a  separate  board 
of  not  more  than  13  members,  one  from  each 
farm  credit  district  and  one  at  large.  One 
district  director  of  the  Central  Bank  Board 
shall  be  elected  by  each  district  farm  credit 
board  and  the  member  at  large  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Federal  P^m  Credit  Board. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
provisions  of  sections  6.1  (b)  and  (c),  S.4, 
5.5,  and  5.6  shall  apply  to  and  shall  be  the 
authority  of  the  Centvul  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives the  same  as  though  It  were  a  district 
bank. 

Sec.  3.3  Bank  for  cooperatives  stock; 
values:  classes  cf  stock:  voting;  exchange, 
(a)  The  capital  stock  of  each  bank  for  co- 
operatives shall  be  in  such  amoimt  as  its 
board  determines,  with  the  approval  of 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  is  required  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  adequate  capital 
to  permit  the  bank  to  meet  the  credit  needs 
of  borrowers  from  the  bank  and  such 
amounts  may  be  Increased  or  decreased  from 
time  to  time  in  accordance  with  such  needs. 

(b)  The  capital  stock  of  each  bank  shall  be 
divided  into  shares  of  par  value  of  $100  each 
and  may  be  of  such  classes  as  the  board  may 
determine  with  the  approval  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Such  stock  may  be 
Issued  in  fractional  shares. 

(c)  Voting  stock  may  be  issued  or  trans- 
ferred to  and  held  only  by  cooperative  asso- 
ciations eligible  to  borrow  from  the  banks 
and  other  banks  for  cooperatives  and  shall 
not  be  otherwise  transferred,  pledged,  or 
hypothecated  except  as  consented  to  by  the 
issuing  bank  under  regulations  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

(d)  Each  holder  of  one  or  more  shares  of 
voting  stock  which  Is  eligible  to  borrow  from 
a  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  be  entitled 
only  to  one  vote  and  only  in  the  afiairs  of 
the  bank  in  the  district  in  which  its  prin- 
cipal office  is  located  unless  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
except  that  if  such  holder  has  not  been  a 
borrower  from  the  bank  in  which  It  holds 
such  stock  within  a  period  of  two  years  next 
preceding  the  date  fixed  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  voting,  it  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

(e)  Nonvoting  Investment  stock  may  be 
issued  In  such  series  and  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  board  and 
approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  may  be  exchanged  for  voting  stock 


or  sold  or  transferred  to  any  person  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  issuing  bank. 

Sec.  3.4.  Dividends.  Dividends  may  be  pay. 
able  only  on  nonvoting  investment  stock, 
other  than  stock  held  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  if  declared 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

Sec.  3.5.  Retirement  of  stock.  Any  non- 
voting stock  held  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  be  retired 
to  the  extent  required  by  section  4.0(b)  be- 
fore any  other  outstanding  voting  or  non- 
voting stock  shall  be  retired  except  as  may 
be  otherwise  authorized  by  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. When  those  requirements  have 
been  satisfied,  nonvoting  Investment  stock 
may  be  called  for  retirement  at  par.  With  the 
approval  of  the  issuing  bank,  the  holder  may 
elect  not  to  have  the  called  stock  retired 
in  response  to  a  call,  reserving  the  right  to 
have  such  stock  included  In  the  next  call 
for  retirement.  When  the  requirements  of 
section  4.0(b)  have  been  met,  voting  stock 
may  also  be  retired  at  fair  book  value  not 
exceeding  par,  on  call  or  on  such  revolving 
basis  as  the  board  may  determine  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
with  due  regard  for  its  total  capital  needs: 
Provided,  however,  That  all  equities  in  the 
district  banks  Issued  or  allocated  with  re- 
spect to  the  year  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  prior  years  shall  be  retired  on  a 
revolving  basis  according  to  the  year  of  issue 
with  the  oldest  outstanding  equities  being 
first  retired.  Equities  issued  for  subsequent 
years  shall  not  be  called  or  retired  until 
equities  described  in  the  preceding  sentence 
of  this  proviso  have  been  retired. 

Ssc.  3.6.  Guaranty  fund  subscriptions  In 
lieu  of  stock.  If  any  cooperative  association 
is  not  authorized  luider  the  laws  of  the 
State  In  which  It  Is  organized  to  take  and 
hold  stock  in  a  bank  for  cooperatives,  the 
bank  shall,  In  lieu  of  any  requirement  for 
stock  purchase,  require  the  association  to  pay 
into  or  have  on  deposit  In  a  guaranty  fund,  or 
the  bank  may  retain  out  of  the  amount  of  the 
loan  and  credit  to  the  guaranty  fund  aocoimt 
of  the  borrower,  a  kmbi  equal  to  the  amount 
of  stock  which  the  association  would  other- 
wise be  required  to  ovm.  Each  reference  to 
stock  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives  in  this 
Act  shall  Include  such  guaranty  fund  eqidv- 
alents.  The  bolder  of  the  guaranty  fund 
equivalent  and  the  bank  shall  each  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  rights  and  obligations  with 
respect  thereto  as  the  rights  and  obligations 
associated  with  the  class  or  classes  of  stock 
Involved. 

Sec.  3.7.  Lending  powers.  The  banks  for  co- 
operatives are  authorized  to  make  loans  and 
commitments  to  eligible  cooperative  associa- 
tions and  to  extend  to  them  other  technical 
and  financial  assistance.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  discounting  notes  and  other  ob- 
ligations, guaranties,  collateral  custody,  or 
participation  with  other  banks  for  coopera- 
tives and  commercial  banks  or  other  financial 
institutions  In  loans  to  eligible  cooperatives, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, including  provisions  for  avoiding  du- 
plication between  the  Central  Bank  and  dis- 
trict banks  for  cooperatives.  Each  bank  may 
own  and  lease,  or  lease  with  option  to  pur- 
chase, to  stockholders  of  the  bank  equipment 
needed  in  the  operations  of  the  stockholder. 

Sec.  3.8.  Eligibility.  Any  association  of 
farmers,  producers  or  harvesters  of  aquatic 
products,  or  any  federation  of  such  associa- 
tions, which  is  operated  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  and  has  the  powers  for  processing,  pre- 
paring for  market,  handling,  or  marketing 
farm  or  aquatic  products;  or  for  purchasing, 
testing,  grading,  processing,  distributing,  or 
furnishing  farm  or  aquatic  supplies  or  fur- 
nishing farm  business  services  or  services  to 
eligible  cooperatives  and  conforms  to  either 
of  the  two  following  requirements: 
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„)  No  member  of  the  association  Is  al- 
lowed more  than  one  vote  because  of  the 
l^o^t  of  stock  or  membership  capital  he 
B,y  own  therein;  or 

(b)  does  not  pay  dividends  on  stock  or 
membership  capital  in  excess  of  such  per 
BBnwm  per  annum  as  may  be  approved  under 
Rations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnlstra- 
Uon; 

lad  in  any  case 

(c)  does  not  deal  In  farm  products  or 
Muatlc  products,  or  products  processed 
Uierefrom.  farm  or  aquatic  supplies,  or  f&rm 
business  services  with  or  for  nonmembers  in 
in  amount  greater  In  value  than  the  total 
mount  of  such  business  transacted  by  it 
ftth  or  for  members,  excluding  from  the 
total  of  member  and  nonmember  business 
junsactlons  with  the  United  States  or  any 
igency  or  instrumentality  thereof  or  serv- 
lees  or  supplies  furnished  as  a  public  util- 
ity; and 

(d)  a  percentage  of  the  voting  control  of 
the  association  not  less  than  86%  per  cen- 
tum, or  such  higher  perceiv^ge  as  cstab- 
lUbed  by  the  district  board  is  held  by 
jinnera,  producers  or  harvesters  of  aquatic 
products,  or  eligible  cooperative  associations 
It  defined  herein; 

ihall  be  eligible  to  borrow  from  a  bank  for 
cooperatives. 

Sk.  3.9.  Ownership  of  stock  by  borrowers. 
(a)  Each  borrower  at  the  time  a  loan  is  made 
by  a  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  own  at  least 
one  share  of  voting  stock  and  shall  be  re- 
quired by  the  bank  with  the  approval  of 
tbe  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  own  addi- 
tional voting  stock  or  nonvoting  investment 
itock  at  that  time,  or  from  time  to  time,  as 
tbe  lending  bank  may  determine,  but  the 
requirement  for  the  ownership  of  stock  at 
tbe  time  the  loan  is  closed  shall  not  exceed 
in  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
face  amount  of  the  loan.  Such  additional 
ownership  requirements  may  be  based  on  the 
face  amount  of  the  loan,  the  outstanding 
loan  balance  at  the  beginning  of  any  fiscal 
year  or  on  a  percentage  of  the  Interest  pay- 
able by  the  borrower  during  any  year  or  dur- 
ing any  quarter  thereof,  or  upon  such  other 
basis  as  the  bank,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Ftom  Credit  Administration,  determines  will 
proTlde  adequate  capital  for  the  operation  of 
the  bank  and  equitable  ownership  thereof 
among  borrowers.  In  the  case  of  a  direct  loan 
by  the  Central  Bank,  the  borrower  shall  be 
required  to  own  the  necessary  stock  In  the 
district  bank  for  the  district  In  which  Its 
lalneipal  office  is  located  and  the  district 
bank  shall  be  required  to  own  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  stock  In  the  Central  Bank. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
Ketlon  (a)  of  this  section,  the  purchase  of 
•tock  need  not  be  required  with  respect  to 
that  part  of  any  loan  made  by  a  bank  for 
cooperatives  which  It  sells  to  or  makes  In 
participation  with  financial  Institutions 
other  than  any  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives. 
In  auch  cases  the  distribution  of  earnings  of 
tbe  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  be  on  the 
baata  of  the  Interest  In  the  loan  retained  by 
nehbank. 

Sic.  3.10.  Interest  rates;  security^  Hen; 
cancellaUon;  and  application  on  Indebted- 
"•••.  (a)  Loans  made  by  a  bank  for  coopera- 
tlHa  Bhall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  or  rates 
(letermined  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
l>«ik  from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  In  setting 
r»te8  and  charges,  it  shaU  be  the  objective 
to  provide  the  types  of  credit  needed  by 
•Uglble  borrowers  at  the  lowest  reasonable 
«*t  on  a  sound  business  basis,  taking  Into 
•«<»unt  the  cost  of  money  to  the  t>ank,  nec- 
•sry  reserves  and  expenses  of  the  bank;  and 
•ttvicee  provided.  The  loon  documents  may 
PfMlde  for  the  Interest  rate  or  rates  to  vary 
'Kw  time  to  time  during  the  repayment 
Parted  of  the  loan.  In  accordance  with  the 


rate  or  rates  c\irrently  being  charged  by  the 
bank. 

(b)  Loans  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms, 
conditions,  and  seciu-lty,  if  any,  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  bank  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

-(c)  Each  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  have 
a  first  lien  on  all  stock  or  other  equities 
in  the  bank  as  additional  collateral  for  the 
payment  of  any  indebtedness  of  the  owner 
thereof  to  the  bank.  In  the  case  of  a  direct 
loan  to  an  eligible  cooperative  by  the  Cen- 
tral Bank,  the  Central  Bank  shall  have  a 
first  lien  on  the  stock  and  equities  of  the 
borrower  In  the  district  bank  and  the  dis- 
trict bank  shall  have  a  lien  thereon  Junior 
only  to  the  lien  of  the  Central  Bank. 

(d)  In  any  case  where  the  debt  of  a  bor- 
rower Is  m  default,  or  in  any  case  of  liqui- 
dation or  dissolution  of  a  present  or  former 
borrower  from  a  bank  for  cooperatives,  the 
bank  may,  but  shall  not  be  required  to  re- 
tire and  cancel  all  or  a  part  of  the  stock, 
allocated  surplus  or  contingency  reserves, 
or  any  other  equity  In  the  bank  owned  by 
or  allocated  to  such  borrower,  at  the  fair 
book  value  thereof  not  exceeding  par,  and, 
to  the  extent  required  in  such  cases,  cor- 
responding shares  and  other  obligations  and 
other  equity  interests  held  by  a  district 
bank  in  the  Central  Bank  or  another  district 
bank  on  account  of  such  Indebtedness,  shall 
be  retired  or  equitably  adjusted. 

SBC.  3.11.  Earnings  and  reserves;  applica- 
tion of  savings,  (a)  Each  bank  for  coopera- 
tives, at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  when 
said  bank  shall  have  stock  outstanding  held 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, shall  determine  the  amount  of  its 
net  savings  after  paying  or  providing  for  all 
operating  expenses  (Including  reasonable 
valuation  reserves  and  losses  in  excess  of 
any  such  applicable  reserves)  and  shall 
apply  such  savings  as  follows:  (1)  To  the 
restoration  of  tbe  amount  of  the  Impair- 
ment, if  any,  of  capital  stock,  as  determined 
by  its  board  of  directors;  (2)  25  per  centum 
of  any  remaining  net  savings  shall  be  used 
to  create  and  maintain  a  surplus  e^count; 
(3)  It  shall  next  pay  to  the  United  States 
a  franchise  tax  as  provided  in  section  4.0  of 
this  Act;  (4)  reasonable  contingency  reserves 
may  be  established;  (6)  dividends  on  Invest- 
ment stock  may  be  declared  as  provided  In 
this  Title;  and  (6)  any  remaining  net  savings 
shall  be  distributed  as  patronage  refunds  as 
provided  In  subsections  (c)  or  (d)  of  this 
section:  Provided,  That  any  patronage  re- 
funds received  by  a  district  bank  from  any 
other  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  be  excluded 
from  net  savings  of  tbe  district  bank  for  the 
purp>oee  of  computing  such  franchise  tax. 
Amounts  applied  as  provided  in  (2)  and  (4) 
above  after  January  1,  1956,  shall  be  allo- 
cated on  a  patronage  basis  approved  by  tbe 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  At  the  end  of 
any  fiscal  year  Einy  portion  of  the  reserve 
established  under  (4)  above  which  Is  no 
longer  deemed  necessary  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  surplus  account  and.  If  the  surpltis 
account  of  any  such  bank  for  cooperatives 
exceeds  25  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  all  its 
outstanding  capital  stock,  the  bank  may  dis- 
tribute In  the  same  manner  as  a  patronage 
refund  any  part  or  all  of  such  excess  which 
has  been  allocated:  Provided,  That  any  sur- 
plus and  contingency  reserve  shown  on  the 
boolcs  of  the  banks  as  of  January  1,  1966, 
shaU  not  be  distributed  as  patronage  re- 
funds. In  making  such  distributions  except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  section  3.6  and  dis- 
tributions by  the  Central  Bank,  the  oldest 
outstanding  allocations  shall  be  distributed 
first.  Wherever  used  in  this  title,  the  words 
"surplus  account"  as  applied  to  any  bank  for 
cooperatives  shall  mean  any  surpluses  and 
contingency  reserves  shown  on  the  books  of 
the  bank  as  of  January  1,  1966,  and  any 
amounts  applied  as  provided  In  (2)    above 


after  said  date.  Said  surplus  account  shall  b* 
divided  to  show  the  amounts  thereof  subject 
to  allocation  as  provided  in  this  subsection 
and  may  be  further  subdivided  as  prescribed 
by  tbe  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(b)  Whenever  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal 
year  a  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  have  no 
outstanding  capital  stock  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
the  net  savings  shall,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
continue  to  be  distributed  on  a  cooperative 
basis  with  an  obligation  to  distribute  patron- 
age dividends,  and  with  provision  for  sound, 
adequate  capitalization  to  meet  the  changing 
financing  needs  of  eligible  cooperative  bor- 
rowers and  prudent  corporate  fiscal  manage- 
ment, to  the  end  that  current  year's  patrons 
carry  their  fair  share  of  the  capitalization, 
ultimate  expenses,  and  reserves  related  to  the 
year's  operations.  Such  regulations  may  pro- 
vide for  appUcaJilon  of  less  than  26  per 
centum  of  net  savings  to  the  restoration  or 
n^aintenance  of  an  allocated  surplus  ac- 
count, reasonable  additions  to  unallocated 
surplus,  or  to  unallocated  reserves  of  not  to 
exceed  such  per  centum  of  net  savings  after 
payment  of  operating  expenses  us  may  b^  ap- 
proved by  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and 
provide  for  allocations  to  patrons  not  quali- 
fied under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or 
payment  of  such  per  centum  of  patronage 
refunds  in  cash,  as  the  board  may  determine. 
If  during  the  fiscal  year  but  not  at  the  end 
thereof  a  bank  shall  have  had  outstanding 
capital  stock  held  by  tbe  United  States,  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  payment  of  franchise 
taxes  required  in  section  4.0. 

(c)  The  net  savings  of  each  district  bank 
for  cooperatives,  after  the  earnings  fcr  the 
fiscal  year  have  been  ai>plled  in  acc3rda':2ce 
with  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
whichever  is  a{>pllcable,  shall  be  paid  in 
stock  or  in  cash,  or  both,  as  determined  by 
the  board,  as  patronage  refunds  to  borrowers 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  patronage 
refunds  are  distributed.  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d)  below,  all  patronage  refunds 
shall  be  paid  In  proportion  that  the  amount 
of  interest  and  service  fees  on  the  loans  to 
each  borrower  during  the  year  bears  to  the 
interest  and  service  fees  on  the  loans  of  all 
borrowers  during  the  year  or  on  such  other 
proportionate  patronage  basis  as  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  may  approve. 

(d)  The  net  savings  of  the  Central  Bank 
for  Cooperatives  after  the  earnings  for  the 
fiscal  year  have  been  applied  in  accordance 
with  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  whichever  u  ap- 
plicable, shall  be  paid  in  stock  or  cash,  or 
both,  as  determined  by  the  board,  as  patron- 
age refunds  to  the  district  banks  on  the  basis 
of  Interests  held  by  the  Central  Bank  in 
loans  made  by  the  district  banks  and  upon 
any  direct  loans  made  by  the  Central  Bank 
to  cooperative  associations,  or  on  such  other 
proportionate  patronage  basis  as  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  may  approve.  In  cases 
of  direct  loans,  such  refund  shall  be  paid  to 
the  district  bank  or  banks  which  issued  their 
stock  to  the  borrower  incident  to  such  loans,, 
and  the  district  bank  or  banks  shall  issue  a 
like  amount  of  patronage  refunds  to  the- 
borrower. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  a  net  loss  In  any  fiscal 
year  after  providing  for  all  operating  ex- 
penses (Including  reasonable  valuation  re- 
serves and  losses  In  excess  of  any  applicable 
reserves),  such  loss  may  be  carried  forward 
or  carried  back,  if  appropriate,  or  otherwise 
shall  be  absorbed  by:  First,  charges  to  un- 
allocated reserve  or  surplus  eusoounts  estab- 
lished after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  second,  charges  to  allocated  contin- 
gency reserve  account;  third,  charges  to  al- 
located svu-plus  account;  fourth,  charges  to 
other  contingency  reserve  and  surplus  ac- 
counts; fifth,  the  impairment  of  voting 
stock;  and  sixth,  the  impairment  of  all  other 
stock;  Provided,  however.  That  any  tax  de- 
ficiency assessment  for  any  year  may  be  paid 
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from  unal located  surplus  or  any  o.her  ac- 
ooxint. 

(f)  For  any  year  that  a  bank  for  joopera- 
tlves  la  subject  to  Federal  Income  taj;,  It  may 
pay  In  cash  such  portion  of  Its  patronage  re- 
funds as  will  permit  Its  taxable  Iniome  to 
be  determined  without  taking  Into  account 
savings  applied  as  allocated  surplus,  f  Uocated 
contingency  reserves,  and  patronage  refunds 
under  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.12.  Distribution  of  assets  ar  d  liqui- 
dation or  dissolution.  In  the  case  of  liquida- 
tion or  dissolution  of  any  bank  for  coopera- 
tives, after  payment  or  retirement,  first,  of 
all  liabilities;  second,  of  all  capital  itock  Is- 
sued before  January  1,  1956,  at  par,  any  stock 
held  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Cr  edit  Ad- 
ministration at  par.  and  all  nonvotl  ig  stock 
at  par:  and  third,  all  voting  stock  at  sar;  any 
surplus  and  reserves  existing  on  Ja  luary  1, 
1956,  shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  af  stock 
Issued  before  that  date,  stock  held  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnl  itratlon, 
and  voting  stock  pro  rata,  and  any  remain- 
ing surplus  and  reserves  shall  be  distributed 
to  those  entitles  to  which  they  are  ( llocated 
on  the  books  of  the  bank.  If  It  shoult  become 
necessary  to  use  any  surpHis  or  reserves  to 
pay  any  liabilities  or  to  retire  anj  capital 
stock,  unallocated  reserves  or  surjilus,  al- 
located reserves  and  surplus  shall  be  ex- 
hausted m  accordance  with  rules  pi  escribed 
by  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Skc.  3.13.  Taxation.  Each  bank  for  :oopcra- 
tlves  and  Its  obligations  are  Instru  nentall- 
tles  of  the  United  States  and  as  such  any  and 
all  notes,  debentures,  and  other  ob  Igatlons 
issued  by  such  banks  shall  be  exempt,  both 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  from  nil  taxa- 
tion (except  surtaxes,  estate,  Inheritance,  and 
gift  taxes)  now  or  hereafter  Impose  1  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State,  Terrltsrial,  or 
local*  taxing  authority.  Such  banls,  their 
propfrty.  their  franchises,  capital,  reserves, 
surplus,  and  other  funds,  and  theli  Income 
shall  be  exempt  from  tJl  taxation  now  or  here- 
after Imposed  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State,  Territorial,  or  local  taxing  authority: 
except  that  interest  on  the  obligations  of 
such  banks  shall  be  subject  only  tc  Federal 
Income  taxation  In  the  hands  of  the  holder 
thereof  pursuant  to  the  Public  Debt  Act  of 
1941  (31  U.S.C.  742(a))  and  except  ;hat  any 
real  and  tangible  personal  property  of  such 
banks  shall  be  subject  to  Federal.  St  ite.  Ter- 
ritorial, and  local  taxation  to  the  <ame  ex- 
tent as  similar  property  la  taxed.  Th<  exemp- 
tion provided  In  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply  only  for  any  year  or  part  tlereof  in 
which  stock  in  the  bank  for  coopeMtlves  Is 
held  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farri  Credit 
Administration. 
TITLE   IV— PROVISIONS   APPIICAPLE   TO 

TWO   OB  MORE   CLASSES   OF   IKSTITU- 

TIONS  OP  THE  SYSTEM 

Paht    a — Funding 

SBC.  4.0.  Stock  purchased  by  Gove  ~r\.or;  re- 
tirement; franchise  tax;  revolving  find,  (a) 
The  Federal  land  banks,  the  Pederpl  Inter- 
mediate credit  banks,  the  banks  for  coopera- 
tives, and  subject  to  section  2.13  (d),  the 
production  credit  associations  miiy  issue 
stock  which  may  be  purchased  by  th  e  Gover- 
nor of  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnlstr  itlon  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  as  a  temporary 
investment  In  the  stock  of  the  institution  to 
help  one  or  several  of  the  banks  or  associa- 
tions to  meet  emergency  credit  nee<fc  of  bor- 
powOTs.  The  ownership  of  such  stock  shall  be 
deemed  to  not  change  the  status  ot  owner- 
ship of  the  banks  or  associations.  bi|t  during 
the  time  such  stock  Is  outstanding,  the  per- 
tinent provisions  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  shall  be  appllceible. 

(b)  The  Governor  shall  require  the  retire- 
ment Of  such  stock  at  such  time  iis  In  his 
opinion  the  bank  or  association  has  ;  'esources 
available  therefor  and  the  need  tor  such 
temporary  investment  Is  reduced  or  no  long- 
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er  exists.  If  the  Governor  determines  that  a 
production  credit  association  does  not  have 
resources  available  to  retire  stock  held  by 
him,  but  In  his  Judgment,  the  Federal  Inter- 
mediate credit  bank  of  the  district  has  re- 
sources available  to  do  so,  the  Governor  may 
require  such  bank  to  Invest  In  an  equivalent 
amount  of  nonvoting  stock  of  said  associa- 
tion and  the  association  then  shall  retire  the 
stock  held  by  the  Governor.  ^ 

(C)  For  any  year  or  part  thereof  In  which 
the  Governor  holds  any  stock  In  an  Institu- 
tion of  the  .System,  such  Institution  after 
complying  with  Sees.  1.17,  2.6,  2.14,  3.12,  re- 
spectively, and  before  declaring  any  divi- 
dends or  patronage  distribution,  shall  pay  to 
the  United  States  as  a  franchise  tax  a  sum 
equal  to  the  lower  of  25  i)er  centum  of  Its 
net  earnings  for  the  year  or  a  rate  of  return 
on  such  temporary  investment  calculated 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  equal  to  the  average  annual  rate  of 
Interest  on  all  public  Issues  of  debt  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  issued  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  next  before  such  tax  Is  due, 
multiplied  by  the  percentage  that  the  num- 
ber of  days  such  stock  is  outstanding  is  of  365 
days.  Such  payments  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  miscellaneous  receipts  In  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  4.1.  Revolving  funds  and  Government 
deposits,  (a)  The  revolving  fund  established 
by  Public  Law  87-343,  75  Stat.  758,  as  amend- 
ed, shall  be  available  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
for  his  temporary  Investment  In  the  stock  of 
any  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks  or  pro- 
duction credit  associations  as  provided  In 
suction  4.0  and  for  any  other  purpose  author- 
ized by  said  Act.  Funds  received  from  the 
partial  or  the  full  retirement  of  such  Invest- 
ments shall  be  deposited  In  this  revolving 
fund. 

(b)  The  revolving  fund  established  by 
Public  Law  87-494.  76  Stat.  109.  as  amended, 
st-all  be  available  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for 
his  tempMarary  Investment  In  the  stock  of  any 
bank  for  cooperatives  as  provided  In  section 
4.0  of  this  Act.  Funds  received  from  the  par- 
tial or  full  retirement  of  such  Investments 
shall  be  deposited  In  this  revolving  fund. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized. In  his  discretion,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  to  make 
deposits  for  the  temporary  use  of  any  Fed- 
eral land  bank,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  Such 
Federal  land  bank  shall  Issue  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  a  certificate  of  Indebted- 
ness for  any  such  deposit,  bearing  a  rate  of 
Interest  not  to  exceed  the  current  rate 
charged  for  other  Government  deposits,  to 
be  secured  by  bonds  or  other  collateral,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tresisury.  Any  such  certificate  shall  be  re- 
deemed and  paid  by  such  land  bank  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  aggregate  of  all  simis  so  deposited  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  $8,000,000  at  any  one  time. 

Sec.  4.2.  Power  to  borrow;  issue  notes, 
bonds,  debentures,  and  other  obligations. 
Each  of  the  banks  of  the  System,  In  order  to 
obtain  funds  for  Its  authorized  purposes, 
shall  have  power,  subject  to  supervision  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  to — 

(a)  Borrow  money  from  or  loan  to  any 
other  Institution  of  the  System,  borrow  from 
any  commercial  bank  or  other  lending  insti- 
tution. Issue  Its  notes  or  other  evidence  of 
debt  on  Its  own  Individual  responsibility  and 
full  faith  and  credit,  and  Invest  its  excess 
funds  In  such  sums,  at  such  times,  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  may  de- 
termine. 

(b)  Issue  Its  own  notes,  bonds,  debentures, 
or  other  similar  obligations,  full  collateral- 
ized as  provided  In  section  4,3  (b)  by  the 
notes,  mortgages,  and  security  instruments 
It  holds  In  the  performance  of  Its  functions 


under  this  Act  In  such  sums,  maturities 
rates  of  interest,  and  terms  and  conditions  of 
each  Issue  as  It  may  determine  with  approval 
of  the  Governor. 

(c)  Join  with  any  or  all  banks  organized 
and  operating  xmder  the  same  title  of  thli 
Act  In  borrowing  or  in  issuance  of  consoll. 
dated  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  ob- 
ligations as  may  be  agreed  with  approval  ot 
the  Governor. 

(d)  Join  with  other  banks  of  the  System 
in  issuance  of  Systemwide  notes,  bonds,  de- 
bentures, and  other  obligations  in  the  man- 
ner, form,  amounts,  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Govemer.  Such  Systemwide  is- 
sue by  the  participating  banks  and  such 
participations  by  each  bank  shall  not  exceed 
the  limits  to  which  each  such  bank  is  sub- 
ject In  the  Issuance  of  Its  individual  or  con- 
solidated obligations  and  each  such  issue 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  Governor. 

Sec.  4.3.  Aggregate  of  obligations;  collat- 
eral, (a)  No  Issue  of  long-term  notes,  bonds, 
debentures,  or  other  obligations  by  a  bank 
or  banks  shall  be  approved  In  an  amount 
which,  together  with  the  amount  of  other 
bonds,  debentures,  long-term  notes,  or  other 
similar  obligations  Issued  and  outstanding, 
exceeds  20  times  the  capital  and  surplus  of 
all  the  banks  which  will  be  primarily  liable 
on  the  proposed  Issue,  or  such  lesser  amount 
as  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  es- 
tablish by  regulation, 

(b)  Each  bank  shall  have  on  hand  at  the 
time  of  Issuance  of  any  long-term  notes, 
bonds,  debentures,  or  other  similar  obliga- 
tions and  at  all  times  thereafter  maintain, 
free  from  any  Hen  or  other  pledge,  notes  and 
other  obligations  representing  loans  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  obligations 
of  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof 
direct  or  fully  guaranteed,  other  readily 
marketable  securities  approved  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  or  cash,  in  an  aggre- 
gate value  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  long- 
term  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  sim- 
ilar obligations  outstanding  for  which  the 
bank  Is  primarily  liable. 

Sec.  4.4.  Liability  of  banks;  United  States 
not  liable,  (a)  Each  bank  of  the  System  shall 
be  fully  liable  on  notes,  bonds,  debentures, 
or  other  obligations  Issued  by  It  individually, 
and  shall  be  liable  for  the  Interest  paymenu 
on  long-term  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or 
other  obligations  Issued  by  other  banks  op- 
erating under  the  same  title  of  this  Act.  Each 
bank  shall  also  be  primarily  liable  for  the 
portion  of  any  Issue  of  consolidated  or  Sys- 
temwide obligations  made  on  Its  behalf  and 
be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  additional  sums  as  called  upon 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in  order 
to  make  payments  of  interest  or  principal 
which  any  bank  primarily  liable  therefor 
shall  be  unable  to  make.  Such  calls  shall  be 
made  first  upon  the  other  banks  operating 
under  the  same  title  of  this  Act  as  the  de- 
faulting bank,  and  second  upon  banks  op- 
erating under  other  titles  of  this  Act,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capital,  surplus,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, or  other  obligations  which  each  may 
have  outstanding  at  the  time  of  such  assess- 
ment. 

(b)  Each  bank  participating  In  an  Issw 
shall  by  appropriate  resolution  undertake 
such  responslblUty  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a),  and  in  the  case  of  consolidated  or  Sys- 
temwide obligations  shaU  authorize  the  Gov- 
ernor to  execute  such  long-term  notes,  bonds, 
debentures,  or  other  obligations  on  Its  behalf. 
When  a  consolidated  or  Systemwide  Issue  U 
approved,  the  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or 
other  obligations  shall  be  executed  by  the 
Governor  and  the  banks  shall  be  liable  there- 
on as  provided  herein. 

(c)  The  United  States  shall  not  be  llaW* 
or  assiune  any  llabUlty  directly  or  Indirectly 
thereon. 
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a-c  4  5  Finance  committee.  There  shall  be 
^ibi'isbed  a  finance  committee  for  the  banks 
!^Md  and  operated  under  titles  I.  U.  and 
mrMpectlvely.  of  this  Act,  composed  of  the 
Sildents  of  each  bank.  Each  such  commlt- 
Umay  have  such  officers  and  such  subcom- 
mittees for  such  terms  and  such  representa- 
Cls  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Z^  When  appropriate  to  the  performance 
T^'lr  function,  the  subcommittees,  or  rep- 
llntatlves  thereof,  of  the  various  banks 
^  constitute  such  subcommittees  In  con- 
action  with  Systemwide  Issues  of  obllga- 
^  The  finance  committees  and  subcom- 
!^  acting  for  the  banks  of  the  System 
rnubject  to  approval  of  the  Governor 
iT^Wne  the  amount,  maturities,  rates  of 
^st.  and  participation  by  the  several 
^  m  each  Issue  of  Joint,  consolidated,  or 
sntemwlde  obligations. 

SK  4  6  Bonds  as  investments.  The  bonds, 
dibentures,  and  other  similar  obligations  Is- 
aed  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shaU 
Z  lawful  investments  for  all  fiduciary  and 
OTSt  funds  and  may  be  accepted  as  security 
lor  all  public  deposits. 

Sec  4.7-  Purchase  and  sale  by  Federal  Re- 
-rve  System  Any  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
MTve  System  may  buy  and  seU  bonds,  deben- 
lures  or  other  similar  obligations  Issued  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  Act  and  any  Ped- 
ffsl  Reserve  Bank  may  buy  and  sell  such 
obUgaUons  to  the  same  extent  and  subject 
to  the  same  limitations  placed  upon  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  by  said  banks  of  State,  county, 
district,  and  municipal  bonds  under  12  U.S.C. 

SS6. 

Sec.  4.8.  Purchase  and  sale  of  obligations. 
Each  bank  of  the  System  may  purchase  Its 
own  obligations  and  the  obllgaUons  of  other 
banks  of  the  System  and  may  provide  for  the 
tale  of  obligations  issued  by  It,  consolidated 
obligations,  or  Systemwide  obligations 
Uirough  a  fiscal  agent  or  agents,  by  nego- 
tiation, offer,  bid,  syndicate  sale,  and  to  de- 
Uw  such  obligations  by  book  entry,  wire 
transfer,  or  such  other  means  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

Sk.  4.9.  Fiscal  agency.  A  fiscal  agency  shall 
be  established  by  the  banks  for  such  of  their 
functions  relating  to  the  Issuance,  marketing. 
»nd  handling  of  their  obllgaUons,  and  inter- 
bank or  Intersystem  flow  of  funds  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  required. 

Part  B — Dissolution  and  Merger 

S«c.  4.10.  Merger  of  similar  banks.  Banks 
organized  or  operating  under  titles  I,  II.  or 
m.  respectively,  may.  upon  approval  of  a 
majority  of  their  stockholders  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  merge  with  banks  In 
other  districts  operating  under  the  same  title 
of  (hl8  Act. 

Sec.  4.11.  Board  of  directors  for  merged 
bank.  In  the  event  of  merger  of  two  or  more 
banks  to  serve  borrowers  In  more  than  one 
{arm  credit  district,  a  separate  board  of  di- 
rectors shall  be  created  for  the  resulting 
merged  bank.  The  board  thus  created  shall 
be  composed  of  two  directors  elected  by  the 
totrict  boards,  at  least  one  of  which  shall 
have  been  elected  by  the  eligible  stockhold- 
m  of  or  subscribers  to  the  guaranty  fund  of 
the  merging  banks,  i.nd  one  director  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  bylaws 
of  the  merged  bank  may.  with  the  approval 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  provide 
lor  a  different  number  of  directors  selected 
in  a  different  manner.  The  board  so  con- 
sututed  shall  have  such  separate  and  dis- 
tinct powers,  functions,  and  duties  as  are 
normally  exercised  by  a  district  board  re- 
lated to  the  operations  and  policies  of  the 
banks  which  were  merged. 

Ssc.  4.12.  Dissolution;  voluntary  liquida- 
tion; mergers;  receiverships;  and  conserva- 
ton.  (a)  No  Institution  of  the  System  shall 
go  Into  volimtary  liquidation  without  the 
consent  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 


and  with  such  consent  may  liquidate  only  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Associa- 
tions may  voluntarily  merge  with  other  like 
associations  upon  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
each  of  their  stockholders  present  and 
voting  or  voting  by  written  proxy  at 
duly  authorized  meetings,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  supervising  bank  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  may  re- 
quire such  merger  whenever  he  determines, 
vrtth  the  concurrence  of  the  district  board, 
than  an  association  has  failed  to  meet  its 
outstanding  obligations,  failed  to  provide 
adequate  credit  services  at  reasonable  cost,  or 
failed  to  conduct  Its  operations  In  accor- 
dance »nth  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  default  of  any  obligation  by  any 
institution  of  the  System,  such  institution 
may  be  declared  insolvent  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  conservator  or  a  receiver  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  the  proceedings 
thereon  shall  be  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  re- 
garding such  insolvencies. 
TITLE  V— DISTRICT  AND  FARM  CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION  ORGANIZATION 
Part  A — Distkict  Organizations 
Sec.  5.0.  Creation  of  dUtrlcts.  There  shall 
be  not  more  than  twelve  farm  credit  districts 
In  the  United  States,  which  may  be  desig- 
nated by  number,  one  of  which  districts  shall 
include  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  boundaries  of  the  twelve  farm  credit 
districts  existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  may  be  readjusted  from  time  to  time 
m  the  discretion  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board,  and  two  or  more  districts  may  be 
merged  as  provided  In  section  5.18(1). 

Sec.  5.1.  District  boards  of  directors;  mem- 
bership; eligibility;  terms,  (a)  There  shall  be 
m  each  farm  credit  district  a  farm  credit 
board  of  directors  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers. Each  farm  credit  district  board  may  in- 
clude in  its  title  the  name  of  the  city  in 
which  the  banks  of  the  System  for  the  dis- 
trict are  located  or  other  geographical  desig- 
nation. 

(b)  To  be  eligible  for  membership  on  a 
farm  credit  district  board  a  person  must  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  at  least  ten 
years,  and  a  resident  of  the  district  for  at 
least  two  years. 

A  person  shall  not  be  eligible  who — 

(1)  Is  or  has,  within  one  year  next  preced- 
ing the  date  of  election  or  appomtment.  been 
a  salaried  officer  or  employee  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  or  of  any  institution 
of  the  System; 

(2)  Has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  ad- 
Judged  liable  m  damages  for  fraud:  or 

(3)  If  there  is  at  the  time  of  his  election 
another  resident  of  the  same  State  who  was 
elected  to  the  district  board  by  the  same  elec- 
torate, except  where  a  district  embraces  only 
one  State. 

No  director  of  a  district  board  shall  be 
eligible  to  continue  to  serve  In  that  capacity 
and  his  office  shall  become  vacant  If,  after 
his  election  or  appointment  as  a  member  of 
a  district  board,  he  continues  or  becomes  a 
salaried  offl:cer  or  employee  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  of  any  institution  of 
the  System,  or  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board,  or  If  he  becomes  legaUy  in- 
competent or  Is  finally  convicted  of  a  felony 
or  held  liable  In  damages  for  fraud.  In  any 
event,  no  director  shall,  within  one  year  after 
the  date  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  member  of 
the  board,  be  elected  or  designated  to  serve 
as  a  salaried  employee  of  any  bank  or  Joint 
employee  of  the  district  for  which  he  served 
as  director. 

(c)  The  terms  of  district  directors  shall  be 
for  three  years,  except  that  the  terms  of  ap- 
pointed directors  may  be  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  term  to  permit  the  staggering  of  such 
appointments  over  a  three-year  period  but 


in  no  event  shall  such  appointed  director  be 
eligible  to  serve  for  more  than  two  full  terms. 
Sec.  5.2.  Same;  nomination;  election;  ap- 
pomtment. (a)  Two  of  the  district  directors 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Federal  land  bank  as- 
sociations, two  by  the  production  credit  asso- 
ciations, and  two  by  the  borrowers  from  or 
subscribers  to  the  guaranty  fund  of  the  bank 
for  cooperatives.  The  seventh  member  shall 
be  appototed  and  may  be  removed  by  the 
Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board. 

(b)  At  least  two  months  before  an  eleo- 
Uon  of  an  elected  director  the  Farm  Credit 
Admimstratlon  shall  cause  notice  In  writing 
to  be  sent  to  those  entitled  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  such  elected  director.  In  the  case 
of  an  election  of  a  director  by  Federal  land 
bank    associations    and    borrowers    through 
agencies,   such    notice   shall    be   sent   to   all 
Federal  land  bank  associations  and  borrowers 
through  agencies  In  the  district;  In  the  case 
of  an  election  by  production  credit  associa- 
tions, such  notice  shall  be  sent  to  all  pro- 
duction credit  associations  In  the  district: 
and  In  the  case  of  an  election  by  cooperatives 
which  are  voting  stockholders  or  subscribers 
to  the  guaranty  tund  of  the  bank  for  cooper- 
atives of   the  district,  such   notice  shall  be 
sent  to  all  cooperatives  which  are  eligible, 
voting   stockholders    or   subscribers    to   the 
guaranty  fund  at  the  time  of  sending  the 
notice.  The  notice  in  the  case  of  associations 
shall  state  the  number  of  votes  the  board 
of   each  association   Is  entitled  to  cast  for 
nomination  and  election  based  on  the  voting 
stockholders  of  the  association  as  determined 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminlstra-aon  as  near 
as  practicable  to  the  date  of  the  notice.  After 
receipt  of  such  notice  those  entitled  to  nomi- 
nate a  director  shall  forward  nominations  to 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration  shaU  from  the  nomi- 
nations received  within  60  days  after  It  sends 
such  notice,  prepare  a  lUt  of  candidates  for 
such   elected    director,    consisting    of   the   3 
nominees  receiving  the  highest  nximber  of 
votes,  except  that  for  elections  to  fill  vacan- 
cies  the   Farm   Credit  Administration   may 
specify  a  shorter  period  than  60  days  but  not 
less  than  30  days. 

(c)  At  least  one  month  before  the  election 
of  an  elected  director,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration shall  mall  to  each  person  or 
organization  entitled  to  elect  the  elected 
director  a  list  of  the  3  candidates  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  from  those  nom- 
inated in  accordance  with  subsection  (b). 
In  the  case  of  an  election  of  a  director  by 
the  Federal  land  bank  associations  and  each 
direct  borrower  and  borrowers  through 
agents,  the  directors  of  each  land  bank  asso- 
ciation shall  cast  the  vote  of  such  association 
for  one  of  the  candidates  on  the  list.  Each 
association  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  the  num- 
ber of  votes  specified  in  the  notice  prior  to 
the  nomination  pool  as  determined  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to  be  the  num- 
ber of  voting  stockholders  of  each  association, 
and  each  direct  borrower  and  borrowers 
through  agents  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  one 
vote.  Each  production  credit  association  shall 
be  entitled  to  cast  the  number  of  votes  speci- 
fied In  the  notice  of  nomination  poll  as  de- 
termined by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
to  be  equal  to  the  number  of  voting  stock- 
holders of  such  association.  Each  cooperative 
which  Is  the  holder  of  voting  stock  in  or 
a  subscriber  to  the  guaranty  fund  of  the 
bank  for  cooperatives  shall  be  entitled  to 
cast  one  vote  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion 3.4(d).  The  votes  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  no  vote 
shall  be  counted  unless  received  by  it  within 
60  days  after  the  sending  of  such  list  of  can- 
didates, except  that  for  elections  to  fill  va- 
cancies the  Farm  Credit  Administration  may 
specify  a  shorter  period  than  60  days  but 
not  less  than  30  days.  In  the  case  of  a  tie 
another  runoff  election  between  those  tying 
ShaU  be  held. 
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Sec.  5.3.  District  (Urectors  constltutejboarda 
of  directors  for  Federal  land  banlts.  Federal 
Intermediate  credit  banlu.  and  dlstrlc ;  banks 
for  cooperatives.  The  members  of  each  farm 
credit  district  board  of  directors  shall  be  and 
shall   have  all   the   functions.   powei«,    and 
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duties    of    directors    for    the    Federal 
banks,  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
and  the  district  banks  for  cooperalflves  In 
their  respective  districts. 

Sbc.  5.4.  District  board  officers.  Ea<*i  farm 
credit  district  board  shall  elect  IflDm  Ita 
members  a  chairman  and  a  vice  cbtatrman 
and  shall  appoint  a  secretary  from  wljthln  or 
without  Its  membership  as  It  may  see  Ot.  The 
chairman,  vice  chairman,  and  secreta^  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  year  and  until 
their  successors  are  selected  and  take  office. 

Skc.  5.5  Compensation  of  district]  board. 
Members  of  each  farm  credit  district  board 
shall  receive  compensation,  Including  reason- 
able allowances  for  necessary  expense^.  In  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  board  as  district 
board  and  as  directors  of  the  district}  banks 
including  travel  time.  The  compensation 
shall  not  be  In  excess  of  the  level  set  I  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  In  addition  to 
attending  said  meetings,  a  director  niay  not 
receive  compensation  and  allowances  for  any 
services  rendered  in  bis  capacity  as  director 
or  otherwise  for  more  than  30  days  dr  parts 
of  days  in  any  one  calendar  year  without  the 
approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

8«c.  6.6.  Powers  of  the  district  farni  credit 
bocutl.  (a)  EeiCh.  farm  credit  district  board 
ahall  have  power  to— 

(1)  Act  BA  the  board  of  directors  :'or  the 
dlfltTlct  and  of  the  several  banks  of  tl  le  Sys- 
tem m  the  district. 

(3)  Provide  rules  and  regulations,  govern- 
ing the  banks  and  essociations  In  the  jlstrict, 
not  inconsistent  with  law.  ■ 

(3)  Elect  or  provide  for  Joint  officers  and 
employees  for  the  banks  in  its  distrtcd  which 
are  Institutions  of  the  Sjrstem  orj  upon 
agreement  with  banks  in  other  d^tricts, 
joint  officers  and  employees  of  Instltullons  in 
more  than  one  district.  The  salary  or  other 
compensation  of  all  such  Joint  officalrs  and 
employees  and  the  allocation  thereof  between 
the  banks  shall  be  fixed  by  the  dlstriat  farm 
credit  board.  Officers  and  employees  elected 
or  provided  for  by  the  district  farm  credit 
board,  whether  separate  officers  ami  em- 
ployees of  the  institutions  or  Joint  officers 
and  employees,  shall  be  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  district  Institutions  3ei*ved  by 
them.  Employment,  compensation,  leave,  re- 
tirement, except  as  provided  In  sub^tlon 
(b)  of  this  section,  hours  of  duty.  And  all 
other  conditions  of  employment  of  sucti  Joint 
officers  and  employees  and  of  the  separate 
officers  and  employees  of  the  institutions  in 
the  district  provided  for  by  the  boarc)  of  di- 
rectors shall  be  without  regard  to  tha  provi- 
sions of  T^tle  6  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  such  matters,  but  all  suchi  deter- 
minations shall  be  oonslstent  with  tlie  law 
under  which  the  banks  are  organized  and 
operate.  Appointments,  promotion4,  and 
8ep>aratlons  so  made  shall  be  baaed  oa  merit 
and  efficiency  and  no  political  test  or  quali- 
fication shall  be  permitted  or  given  con- 
sideration. The  limitations  against  political 
activity  and  conflict  of  interest  of  sitch  of- 
ficers and  employees  shall  be  in  acoordanoe 
with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(4)  Authorize  the  acquisition  and  (^p>osal 
at  such  property,  real  or  personal,  is  may 
be  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  banks  of  tl  le  Sys 
tern  located  in  Its  district,  upon  suca 
and  conditions  as  it  shall  fix,  and  to  (>rorate 
among  such  banks  the  cost  of  puifchases 
rentals,  construction,  repairs,  alte^tlons 
Okalntenance,  and  operation,  in 
amounts  and  In  such  manner  as  It  shall  de- 
termine. Any  lease,  or  any  contract  for  the 
ptirchase  or  sale  of  property,  or  any  deed  or 


conveyance  of  property,  or  any  contract  for 
the  construction,  repair,  or  alteration  of 
buildings,  authorized  by  a  district  farm 
credit  board  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
executed  by  the  officers  of  the  bank  or  banks 
concerned  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  such 
board.  No  provision  of  law  relative  to  the  ac- 
quisition or  disposal  of  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, by  or  for  the  United  States,  or  relative 
to  the  making  of  contacts  or  leases  by  or  for 
the  United  States,  including  the  provisions 
set  out  in  Titles  40  and  41,  and  including 
provisions  applicable  to  cor(>oratlons  wholly 
owned  by  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed 
or  held  applicable  to  any  lease,  purchase, 
sale.  deed,  conveyance,  or  contract  authorized 
or  made  by  a  district  farm  credit  board  or 
the  banks  of  the  System  under  this 
subsection. 

(6)  Authorize,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  agreements  for 
the  provision  of  Joint  services  between  insti- 
tutions of  the  System  in  the  district  and 
between  districts  for  those  bank  and  associ- 
ation functions  and  for  those  services  to  bor- 
rowers which  can  most  effectively  be  per- 
formed by  joint  undertakings  of  the  district 
or  districts,  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(6)  Formulate  broad  policy  considerations 
concerning  the  funding  operations  of  the 
banks  in  the  district  and,  in  concert  with 
the  other  district  boards,  furnish  unified 
long-range  policy  guidance  for  the  funding 
of  the  System. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  are  qualified  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Each  officer  and  employee  of  the  banks 
of  the  System  who,  on  December  31,  1959, 
was  within  the  purview  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  shall  continue 
so  during  his  continuance  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  any  of  such  banks  or  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  without  break  in  con- 
tinuity of  service.  Any  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  such  banks  and  any  other  person 
entering  upon  employment  with  any  such 
banks  after  December  31,  1959,  shall  not  be 
covered  under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  by  reason  of  such  employment,  except 
that  (1)  a  f>erson  who,  on  December  31, 
1969,  was  within  the  purview  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  and 
thereafter  becomes  an  officer  or  employee  of 
any  such  banks  without  break  In  continuity 
of  service  shall  continue  under  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  during  his  con- 
tinuance as  an  officer  or  employee  of  any  of 
such  banks  without  break  In  continuity  of 
service  and  (2)  a  person  who  has  been  within 
the  purview  of  said  Act  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  such  banks  and,  after  a  break  in 
such  employment,  again  becomes  an  officer  or 
employee  of  any  of  such  banks  may  elect  to 
continue  under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  during  hil  continuance  as  such  officer 
or  employee  by  so  notifying  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  In  writing  within  thirty  days 
after  such  reemployment. 

(3)  Each  of  the  banks  of  the  System  shall 
contribute  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  ftmd,  for  each  fiscal  year  after 
June  30,  1960,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section 
4(a)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  as 
amended,  exceipt  that  such  sum  shall  be 
determined  by  applying  to  the  total  basic 
salaries  (as  defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to  the 
employees  of  said  banks  who  are  covered  by 
that  Act,  the  per  centum  rate  determined 
annually  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  be  the  excess  of  the  total  nor- 
mal cost  per  centum  rate  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  over  the  employee  deduc- 
tion rate  specified  in  such  section  4(a).  Each 
bank  shall  also  pay  into  the  Treastiry  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  such  portion  of  the  cost 
of  administration  of  the  fund  as  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  be  attributable  to  its  em- 
ployees. 


Part  B — Farm  CRmrr  Administration 
Organization 

Sec.  5.7.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
The  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  be  an 
independent  agency  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  It  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  such 
other  personnel  as  are  employed  in  carrying 
out  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested 
In  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  by  thii 
Act. 

Sec.  5.8.  The  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board; 
nomination  and  appointment  of  membera; 
organization  and  compensation,  (a)  There  li 
established  In  the  Farm  Credit  Adminlstre- 
tion  a  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  The  Boart 
shall  consist  of  not  more  than  13  memben, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  The  remainder  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate! 
one  from  each  farm  credit  district,  to  be 
known  as  the  appointed  members. 

(b)  In  making  appointments  to  the  Board, 
the  President  shall  have  due  regard  to  a  fair 
representation  of  the  public  inter,>8t,  the 
welfare  of  all  farmers,  and  the  various  types 
of  cooperative  credit  interests  In  the  i4utji 
Credit  System,  with  special  consideration  to 
persons  who  are  experienced  in  cooperative 
arglcultural  credit,  taking  into  consideration 
the  lists  of  nominees  proposed  by  the  Farm 
Credit  System  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(c)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Board 
shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  district 
from  which  he  was  appointed  for  not  leae 
than  ten  years  next  preceding  his  appoint- 
ment, and  the  removal  of  residence  from  the 
district  shall  operate  to  terminate  his  mem- 
bership on  the  Board.  No  person  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  nomination  or  appointment  if  with- 
in one  year  next  preceding  the  conunence- 
ment  of  his  term  he  has  been  a  salaried 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration or  a  salaried  officer  or  employee 
of  any  Institution  of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 
Any  person  who  is  a  member  of  a  district 
farm  credit  board  when  app>ointed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  shall 
design  as  a  member  of  the  district  board  be- 
fore assuming  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Board.  No  p)€rson  who  becomes  an  appointed 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  eligible  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  such  capacity  if  such  person 
Is  or  becomes  a  member  of  a  district  farm 
credit  board,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  or  director,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  any  Institution  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System.  No  director  shall,  with- 
in one  year  after  the  date  when  he  ceases 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board,  be  elected  or 
designated  to  serve  as  a  salaried  officer  or 
employee  of  any  bank.  Joint  officer  or  em- 
ployee, or  officer  or  employee  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
designate  one  member  of  the  Board  to  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary.  He  shall  be 
known  as  the  Secretary's  Representative  on 
the  Board  He  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  for  not  less  than  ten  years  pre- 
ceding his  designation  on  the  Board.  No  per- 
son shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  If 
such  person  Is  a  member  of  a  farm  credit  dis- 
trict board,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  institution  operating  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. The  Secretary's  Representative  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Vice  Chair- 
man, or  Secretary  of  the  Board  but  shall 
otherwise  pos.'?€ss  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  membership  on  the  Board. 

(e)  The  term  of  office  of  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  six  years  and 
such  members  shall  serve  until  their  succes- 
sors are  duly  appointed  and  qualified.  No  ap- 
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pointed  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  eligible 
to  serve  more  than  one  full  term  of  six  years 
and,  in  addition,  if  he  is  appointed  to  fill  the 
unexpired  portion  of  one  term  expiring  be- 
fore bis  appointment  to  a  full  term,  he  may 
be  eUglble  thereafter  for  appointment  to  flU 
a  full  term  of  six  years. 

All  vacancies  for  the  offices  of  appointed 
members  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  the  term  upon  like  nominations  and 
like  appointments:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  district  board  of  directors  may  select  a 
representative  to  meet  with  the  Board,  with- 
out the  right  of  vote,  prior  to  the  filling  of 
a  vacancy  occasioned  by  death,  resignation, 
disability,  or  declination  In  the  office  of  mem- 
ber from  that  district,  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Board. 

(f )  A  list  of  nominees  for  appointment  as 
an  appointed  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
presented  to  the  President  for  consideration 
In  the  filling  of  any  office  of  Board  member. 
The  list  shall  be  composed  of  one  selected  by 
each  voting  group  in  the  district  In  which 
the  member's  term  is  about  to  expire  or  In 
which  a  vacancy  occurs,  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedure  prescribed  In 
section  5.2  of  this  title  for  the  nomination 
and  election  of  members  of  a  district  farm 
credit  board,  except  that  the  list  of  candi- 
dates lor  appointment  shall  be  the  two  nomi- 
nees of  each  voting  group  receiving  the  high- 
est number  of  votes. 

(g)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  meet 
and  subscribe  the  oath  of  office  and  annually 
organize  by  the  election  of  a  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman.  The  Board  shall  appoint  a 
Secretary  from  within  or  without  the  mem- 
bership. Such  officers  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
for  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are 
selected  and  take  office.  The  Board  may  func- 
tion notwithstanding  vacancies  exist,  pro- 
vided a  quorum  is  present.  A  quorum  shall 
consist  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Board,  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
The  Board  shall  hold  at  least  four  regularly 
scheduled  meetings  a  year  and  such  addi- 
tional meetings  at  such  times  and  places  as 
it  may  fix  and  determine.  Such  meetings 
may  be  held  on  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or 
any  three  Board  members. 

(h)  Each  of  the  Board  members  shall  re- 
ceive the  sum  of  $100  a  day  for  each  day 
or  part  thereof  in  the  p>erformance  of  his 
official  duties  at  regtilar  and  special  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  and  regular  and  sx>eclal 
meetings  of  district  boards.  In  addition  to 
attending  said  meetings,  members  may  re- 
ceive compensation  for  services  rendered  as 
member  for  not  more  than  30  days  or  parts 
of  days  Ui  any  calendar  year,  and  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  necessary  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  expenses  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties  without  regard  to  other  laws 
with  respect  to  allowance  for  travel  and  sub- 
sistenoe  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary's  Representa- 
tive If  he  is  a  full-time  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  receive  no  addi- 
tional compensation  for  his  official  duties 
on  the  Board,  but  may  receive  travel  and 
subsistence  emd  other  expenses. 

(1)  The  Board  diall  adopt  such  rules  as  it 
may  see  fit  for  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  shall  keep  permanent  records  and 
minutes  of  its  acts  and  proceedings. 

Sec.  6.9.  Powers  of  the  Board.  The  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board  shall  establish  the  gen- 
eral policy  for  the  guidance  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  Farm  Credit 
System  In  carrying  out  this  Act;  may  re- 
quire such  reports  as  It  deems  necessary 
from  the  Institutions  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System;  provide  tor  the  examination  of  the 
condition  of  and  general  supervision  over 
the  performance  of  the  powers,  functions, 
and  duties  vested  In  each  such  institution, 
and  for  the  performance  of  all  the  powers 
and  duties  vested  in  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration or  In  the  Governor  whleb,  In 


the  judgment  of  the  Board,  relate  to  mat- 
ters of  broad  and  general  supervisory,  ad- 
visory, or  policy  nattu-e.  The  Board  shall 
function  as  a  unit  without  delegating  any 
of  Its  functions  to  Individual  members,  but 
may  appoint  conunlttees  and  subcommittees 
for  studies  and  reports  for  consideration  by 
the  Board.  It  shall  not  operate  in  an  ad- 
ministrative capacity. 

Sec  5.10.  Governor;  appointment;  respon- 
sibilities. The  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shall  be  apptAnted  by  and 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board.  He  shall  be  responsible,  sub- 
ject to  the  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  as  to  matters  of  a  broad 
and  general  supervisory,  advisory,  or  policy 
nature,  for  the  execution  of  all  of  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  and  duties  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  During  any  pe- 
riod In  which  the  Governor  holds  any  stock 
in  any  of  the  institutions  subject  to  super- 
vision of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
the  appointment  of  the  Governor  shall  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  President  and 
during  any  such  period  the  President  shall 
have  the  power  to  remove  the  Governor. 

Sec.  6.11.  Compensation;  salary  and  ex- 
pense allowance.  The  compensation  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
shall  be  at  the  rate  fixed  In  the  Executive 
Pay  Schedule.  The  Board  shall  fix  the  al- 
lowance for  his  necessary  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  or  per  diem  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  5.12.  Compliance  with  Botu-d  orders. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to  comply  with 
all  orders  and  directions  which  he  receives 
from  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  and, 
as  to  third  persons,  all  acts  of  the  Governor 
shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  and  directions  of 
the  Board. 

Sec.  6.13.  Farm  Credit  organization.  The 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
is  authorized,  In  canTrlng  out  the  powers 
and  duties  now  or  hereafter  vested  In  him  by 
this  Act  and  acts  supplementary  thereto,  to 
establish  and  to  fix  the  powers  and  duties  of 
such  divisions  and  Instrumentalities  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  the  efficient  func- 
tioning of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and  the  successful  execution  of  the  powers 
and  duties  so  vested  in  the  Governor  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  Governor 
shall  appoint  such  other  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration:  Provided, 
That  the  salary  of  positions  of  Deputy  Gov- 
ernors shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  sched- 
uled rate  of  the  general  schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The 
powers  of  the  Governor  may  be  exercised 
and  performed  by  him  through  such  other 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  as  he  shall  designate. 

Sec.  8.14.  Seal.  The  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration shaU  have  a  seal,  as  adopted  by  the 
Governor,  which  shall  be  judicially  noted. 

Sec.  6.16.  Administrative  expenses.  The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  may,  within  the 
limits  of  funds  available  therefor,  make 
necessary  expenditures  for  personnel  serv- 
ices and  rent  at  the  seat  of  Government  and 
elsewhere;  contract  stenographic  reporting 
services;  purchase  and  exchange  lawbooks, 
books  of  reference,  fjeriodlcals,  newspapers, 
expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings  and  con- 
ferences; purchase,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance at  the  seat  of  Government  and  else- 
where of  motor-prof)elled  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  and  other  vehicles;  printing  and 
binding;  and  for  such  other  facilities  and 
services,  Including  temporary  employment  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  as  It  may  from  time 
to  time  find  necessary  for  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.16.  Allocation  of  expenses  for  admin- 
istrative services  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration;   disposition   of    money,    (a)    The 


Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  each  fiscal  year  estimate  the 
cost  of  administrative  expenses  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  in  administering  this  Act, 
Including  official  functions,  and  shall  appor- 
tion the  amount  so  determined  among  the 
Institutions  of  the  System  on  such  equitable 
basis  as  the  Administration  shall  determine, 
and  shall  assess  against  and  collect  m  ad- 
vance the  amount  so  apportioned  from  the 
Institutions  among  which  the  apportionment 
la  made. 

(b)  The  amounts  collected  purstiant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  cov- 
ered Into  the  Treasury,  and  credited  to  a 
special  fund,  which  fund  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  said  Administration  for 
expenditure  during  each  fiscal  year  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  said  Administration  as 
set  forth  In  an  appropriation  act  or  acts.  As 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each  such 
fiscal  year,  the  Administration  shall  deter- 
mine, on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis,  the 
cost  of  operation  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration and  the  part  thereof  which  fairly 
and  equitably  should  be  allocated  to  each 
bank  and  association  as  its  share  of  the  cost 
during  the  fiscal  year  of  such  Administra- 
tion. If  the  amount  so  allocated  is  greater 
than  the  amount  collected  from  the  bank  or 
other  Institutions,  the  difference  shall  be 
collected  from  such  bank  or  other  institu- 
tions, and.  If  less,  shall  be  refunded  from 
the  special  fund  to  the  bank  or  other  institu- 
tions entitled  thereto  or  credited  in  the  spe- 
cial fund  to  such  bank  or  other  Institutions 
for  use  for  the  same  pur|K>ses  In  future  fiscal 
years. 

Sec.  6.17.  Quarters  and  facilities  for  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  As  an  alternate 
to  the  rental  of  quarters  under  section  6.15, 
and  without  regard  to  any  other  provision  ot 
law,  the  banks  of  the  System,  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  district  boards, 
are  hereby  authorized — 

(1)  To  acquire  real  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  elsewhere  for  quarters 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(2)  To  construct,  develop,  furnish,  and 
equip  such  building  thereon  and  such  facili- 
ties appurtenant  thereto  as  In  their  judg- 
ment may  be  appropriate  to  provide,  to  the 
extent  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  may 
deem  advisable,  suitable,  and  adequate  quar- 
ters and  facilities  for  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. 

(3)  To  enlarge,  remodel,  or  reconstruct  the 
same. 

(4)  To  make  or  enter  Into  contracts  for 
any  of  the  foregoing. 

The  Board  may  require  of  the  respectlye 
banks  of  the  System,  and  they  shall  make  to 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  such  ad- 
vances of  funds  for  the  purposes  set  out  In 
this  section  as  In  the  sc^e  judgment  of  the 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  be  advisable  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Such  advances 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and  kept  In  a  separate 
fund  from  the  assessments  authorized  In 
section  6.16  and  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Board  among  the  banks  in  proportion  to  the 
total  assets  of  the  respective  banks,  and  de- 
termined in  such  manner  and  at  such  times 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe.  The  powers  of 
the  banks  of  the  System  and  purposes  for 
which  obligations  may  be  Issued  by  such 
banks  are  hereby  enlarged  to  Include  the  ptir- 
pose  of  obtaining  funds  to  permit  the  making 
of  advances  required  by  this  section.  The 
plans  and  decisions  for  such  building  and 
facilities  and  for  the  enlargement,  remodel- 
ing, or  reconstruction  thereof  shall  be  such  as 
Is  approved  In  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
Board. 

Sec.  6.18.  Enumerated  powers.  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  In 
connection  with  the  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  the  administration  of  this 
Act: 
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(!)  Modify  the  boundaries  of  farm  credit 
districts,  with  due  regard  for  the  farm  cre<j  It 
needs  of  the  country,  as  approved  by  tie 
Pedcral  Farm  Credit  Board. 

(2)  Issue  and  amend  or  modify  Pedeial 
charters  of  Institutions  of  the  System  a»d 
approve  change  In  names  of  banks  operating 
under  this  Act;  approve  the  merger  of  dis- 
tricts when  agreed  to  by  the  boards  of  tlie 
districts  Involved  and  by  a  majority  of  tlie 
voting  stockholders  and  contributors  to  tlie 
guaranty  funds  of  each  bank  for  each  sf 
such  districts;  approve  mergers  of  ban  is 
operating  under  the  same  Title  of  this  A(t, 
merger  of  Federal  land  bank  assoclatloi  5, 
merger  of  production  credit  associations  and 
the  consolidation  or  division  of  the  terrltj- 
rles  which  they  serve;  and  approve  consoli- 
dations of  boards  of  directors,  or  manage- 
ment agreements.  Such  mergers  shall  5e 
encouraged  where  such  action  will  Imprce 
service  to  borrowers  acd  the  financial  stabi  1- 
Ity,  effect  economies  of  operation,  or  pera  It 
desirable  joint  management,  or  consoUd  i- 
tlon  of  territories  and  office  quarters. 

(3)  Make  annual  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  the  condition  of  the  System  and  Its  Di- 
stltutlons  and.  from  time  to  time,  recoEi- 
mend  legislative  changes. 

(4)  Approve  the  salary  scale  for  employe's 
of  the  Institutions  of  the  System,  and  a  )- 
prove  the  appointment  and  comjjensath  n 
of  the  chief  executive  officer  of  such  Insti- 
tutions, except  of  associations. 

(5)  Coordinate  the  activities  of  the  ban  cs 
In  making  studies  of  lending  standards,  in- 
cluding appraisal  and  credit  standards;  a  )- 
prove  natlotnal  and  district  standards,  pr  >- 
cedures.  and  appraisal  fonns;  prescribe  prl  ;e 
and  cost  levels  to  be  used  in  such  standards, 
appraisals,  and  lending;  supplement  the 
work  of  the  district  under  the  foregoing 
where  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpoess 
of  this  Act. 

(6)  Prescribe  loan  security  requirement 
and  the  types,  classes,  or  numbers  of  loans 
which  may  be  made  only  with  prior  a])- 
proval. 

(7)  Conduct  loan  and  collateral  securl  ;y 
review.  ^ 

(8)  Approve  the  issuance  of  obligations  )f 
the  institutions  of  the  System  and  execu  « 
on  behalf  of  the  banks  consolidated  ar  d 
Systemwlde  obligations  for  the  purpose  )f 
funding  the  authorized  operations  of  tlie 
Institutions  of  the  System,  and  prescrll>e 
collateral  therefor. 

(9)  Approve  Interest  rates  paid  by  insti- 
tutions of  the  System  on  their  bonds,  debei  i- 
tiu-es.  and  similar  obligations,  the  terms  at  d 
conditions  thereof,  and  Interest  or  oth  sr 
charges  made  by  such  Institutions  to  bor- 
rowers. 

(10)  Make  Investments  in  a  stock  of  the 
institutions  of  the  System  as  provided  :n 
section  4.0  out  of  the  revolving  fund,  aid 
require  the  retirement  of  such  stock. 

(11)  Regulate  the  borrowing,  repaymert, 
and  transfer  of  funds  and  equities  betwe<n 
institutions  of  the  System. 

(12)  Coordinate  and  assist  in  providing 
services  necessary  for  the  convenient,  efi  I- 
clent.  and  effective  management  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  System. 

(13)  Undertake  research  Into  the  rxiril 
credit  needs  of  the  country  and  ways  aBd 
means  of  meeting  them  and  of  the  fundli.g 
of  the  operations  of  the  System  in  relation 
to  changing  farming  and  econooalc  condi- 
tions. 

(14)  Prepare  and  disseminate  informatioa 
to  the  general  public  on  use,  organizaticn 
and  functions  of  the  System  and  to  inven- 
tors on  merits  of  Its  securities. 

(16)  Require  surety  bonds  or  other  prov  - 
slons  for  the  assets  of  the  Institutions  of 
the  Syst«m  against  losses  occasioned  qj 
employees. 

(16)  Prescribe  rules  and  regulations  necei- 
sary  or  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 


(17)  Exercise  such  incidental  powers  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  fulfill  its 
duties  and  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  5.19.  Delegation  of  duties  and  powers 
to  institutions  of  the  System.  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, by  order  or  rules  and  reg^ulatlons,  to 
delegate  to  a  Federal  land  bank  such  of 
the  duties,  powers,  and  authority  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  with  respect  to 
and  over  a  Federal  land  bank  or  Federal  land 
bank  associations,  their  officers  and  employ- 
ees, In  the  farm  credit  district  wherein  such 
Federal  land  bank  Is  located,  as  may  be  de- 
termined to  be  in  the  interest  of  effective  ad- 
ministration; and,  In  like  manner,  to  dele- 
gate to  a  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank 
such  of  the  duties,  powers,  and  authority  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  and  over  a  Federal  Intermediate 
credit  bank  or  production  credit  associa- 
tions, their  officers  and  employees.  In  the 
farm  credit  district  wherein  such  Federal  In- 
termediate credit  bank  Is  located,  as  may  be 
determined  to  be  In  the  Interest  of  effective 
administration;  to  authorize  the  redelega- 
tlon  thereof;  and.  in  either  case  the  duties, 
pKJwers.  and  authority  so  delegated  or  redele- 
gated  shall  be  performed  and  exercised  un- 
der such  conditions  and  requirements  and 
upon  such  terms  as  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration may  specify.  Any  Federal  land 
bank  or  Federal  lntermedlat«  credit  bank  to 
which  any  such  duties,  powers,  or  authority 
may  be  delegated  or  any  association  to  which 
any  power  may  be  redelegated.  Is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  accept,  perform,  and  exer- 
cise such  duties,  powers,  and  authority  as 
may  be  so  delegated  to  It. 

Sec.  5.20.  Examinations  and  reports.  Ex- 
cept, as  provided  herein,  each  institution  of 
the  System,  and  each  of  their  agents,  at  such 
times  as  the  Oovemor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  may  determine,  shall  be  ex- 
amined and  audited  by  farm  credit  exam- 
iners, but  each  bank  and  each  production 
credit  association  shall  be  examined  and 
audited  not  less  frequently  than  once  each 
year.  If  the  Governor  determines  It  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate,  the  required  ex- 
aminations and  audits  may  be  made  by  In- 
dependent certified  public  accoimtants,  cer- 
tified by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State, 
and  In  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards.  Upon  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor or  any  bank  of  the  System,  farm  credit 
examiners  shall  also  make  examinations  and 
written  reports  of  the  condition  of  any  or- 
ganization, other  than  national  banks,  to 
which,  or  with  which,  any  institution  of  the 
System  contemplates  making  a  loan  or  dis- 
counting paper  of  such  organization.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  examiners  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  requirements,  responaibllitles.  and  pen- 
alties as  are  applicable  to  examiners  under 
the  National  Bank  Act,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  and 
other  provisions  of  law  and  shall  have  the 
same  powers  and  privileges  as  are  vested  in 
such  examiners  by  law. 

Skc.  5.21.  Conditions  of  other  banks  and 
lending  Institutions.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
cnirrency  is  authorized  and  directed,  upon 
request  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
to  furnish  for  oonfldentlal  use  of  an  institu- 
tion of  the  System  such  reports,  records,  and 
other  Information  as  he  may  have  avail- 
able relating  to  the  financial  condition  of 
national  banks  through,  for,  or  with  which 
such  Institution  of  the  System  has  made  or 
contemplates  making  discounts  or  loans  and 
to  make  such  further  examination,  as  may  be 
agreed,  of  organizations  through,  for,  or  with 
which  such  Institution  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  has  made  or  contemplates  making 
discounts  or  loans. 

Ssc.  5.22.  Consent  to  the  availability  of 
reports  and  to  examinations.  Any  organiza- 
tion other  than  State  banks,  trust  companies. 


and  savings  associations  shall,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  securing  discount  privileges 
with  a  bank  of  the  Farm  Credit  System,  file 
with  such  bank  its  written  consent  to  ex- 
amination by  farm  credit  examiners  as  may 
be  directed  by  the  Farm  CJredlt  Administra- 
tion; and  State  banks,  trust  companies,  and 
savings  associations  may  be  required  In  like 
manner  to  file  a  written  consent  that  reports 
of  their  examination  by  constituted  State 
authorities  may  be  furnished  by  such  author- 
ities up>on  the  request  of  the  F^rm  Credit 
Administration. 

Sec.  5.23.  Reports  on  conditions  of  institu- 
tions receiving  loans  or  deposits.  The  execu- 
tive departments,  boards,  commissions,  and 
Independent  establishments  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Ciirrency,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  are  severally  authorized  under 
such  conditions  as  they  may  prescribe,  upon 
request  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
to  make  available  to  It  or  to  any  Institution 
of  the  System  in  confidence  all  reports,  rec- 
ords, or  other  Information  relating  to  the 
condition  of  any  organization  to  which  such 
institution  of  the  System  has  made  or  con- 
templates making  loan  or  for  which  it  has  or 
contemplates  discounting  paper,  or  which  it 
Is  using  or  contemplates  using  as  a  custodian 
Of  securities  or  other  credit  instruments,  or 
a  depository.  The  Federal  reserve  banks  in.- 
their  capacity  as  depositories,  agents,  and 
custodians  for  bonds,  debentures,  and  other 
obligations  Issued  by  the  banks  of  the  System 
or  book  entries  thereof  are  also  authorized 
and  directed,  upon  request  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  to  make  available  for 
audit  by  farm  credit  examiners  all  appropri- 
ate books,  accounts,  financial  records,  files, 
and  other  papers. 

Pabt  C — Otheh  Laws 
Sec.  5.24.  Jurisdiction.  Each  Institution  of 
the  System  shall  for  the  purposes  of  Jurisdic- 
tion be  deemed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  State, 
commonwealth,  or  District  of  Columbia  in 
which  Its  principal  office  U  located.  No  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  any  action  or  suit  by  or 
against  any  production  credit  association 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  incorporated 
under  this  Act  or  prior  Federal  law.  or  that 
the  United  States  owns  any  stock  thereof, 
nor  shall  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  have  Jurisdiction,  by  removal  or  other- 
wise, of  any  suit  by  or  against  such  associa- 
tion except  in  cases  by  or  against  the  United 
States  or  by  or  against  any  officer  of  the 
United  States  and  except  in  cases  by  or 
against  any  receiver  or  conservator  of  any 
such  association  appyolnted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.25.  State  legislation.  Whenever  it  is 
determined  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, or  by  Judicial  decision,  that  a  State  law 
Is  applicable  to  the  obligations  and  securities 
authorized  to  be  held  by  the  institutions  of 
the  System  under  this  Act,  which  law  would 
provide  insufficient  protection  or  Inadequate 
safeguards  against  loss  in  the  event  of  de- 
fault, the  Farm  Credit  Administration  may 
declare  such  obligations  or  securities  to  be 
Ineligible  as  collateral  for  the  issuance  of 
new  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  and  other 
obligations  under  this  Act. 

Sec  5.26.  Repeal,  (a)  The  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act,  as  amended;  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  March  10.  1924  (Public  No.  35,  68th  Con- 
gress, 43  Stat.  17) ,  as  amended;  section  6  of 
the  Act  of  January  23,  1932  (Public  No.  3,  72d 
Congress,  47  Stat.  14) ,  as  amended;  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1933,  as  amended;  sections  29 
and  40  of  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act 
of  1933;  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (Public  No.  381. 
73d  Congress,  48  Stat.  983);  Act  of  June  4. 
1936  (PubUc  No.  644,  74th  Congress,  49  Stat. 
1461),  as  amended;  sections  5,  6,  20,  25(b), 
and  39  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937,  as 
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amended;  sections  601  and  602  of  the  Act  of 
September  21,  1944  (Public  Law  425.  78th 
Congress,  58  Stat.  740,  741),  as  amended; 
sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  16,  and  17(b)  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1963,  as  amended; 
sections  2,  101,  and  201  (b)  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1956  are  hereby  repealed.  All  refer- 
ences in  other  legislation.  State  or  Federal, 
rules  and  regulations  of  any  agency,  stock, 
contracts,  deeds,  security  Instruments, 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  mortgages  and 
other  documents  of  the  institutions  of  the 
System,  to  the  Acts  repealed  hereby  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  comparable  provlslona 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Institutions  of  the  Sys- 
tem and  all  charters,  bylaws,  resolutions, 
stock  classifications,  and  policy  directives  Is- 
sued or  approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, and  all  elections  held  and  appoint- 
ments made  under  the  Acts  repealed  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  continu- 
ing and  remain  valid  until  superseded,  modi- 
fled,  or  replaced  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act.  All  stock,  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  and 
other  obligations  Issued  under  the  repealed 
acts  shall  be  valid  and  enforceable  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  they  were 
Issued,  Including  the  pledge  of  collateral 
against  which  they  were  Issued,  and  all  loans 
made  and  security  or  collateral  therefor  held 
by,  and  all  contracts  entered  Into  by,  Insti- 
tutions of  the  System  shall  remain  enforce- 
ables  according  to  their  terms  unless  and  un- 
til modified  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  It  being  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  to  avoid  disruption  In  the 
effective  operation  of  the  System  by  reason 
of  said  repeals. 

Sec  5.27.  Amendments  td  other  laws,  (a) 
The  Executive  schedule  of  basic  pay,  80  Stat. 
458,  5  U.S.C.  5311-5317,  as  amended  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  from  Positions  at 
level  rv  the  "Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration"  (5  U.S.C.  5315  (51) )  and  In- 
serting In  Positions  at  level  III  the  additional 
position  "(55)  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration-   (5  U.S.C.  5314   (55)). 

(b)  Amend  the  section  title  and  substance 
of  12  U.S.C.  393  to  read  as  follows: 
"!  393.  Federal  reserve  banks  as  depositaries 
for  and  fiscal  agents  of  Federal  land 
banks,   intermediate  credit  banks, 
banks  for  cooperatives,  and  other 
institutions    of    the    Farm    Credit 
System. 
"The  Federal  reserve  banks  are  authorized 
to  act  as  depositaries  for  and  fiscal  agents 
of  any  Federal  land  bank.  Federal  Interme- 
diate credit  bank,  bank  for  cooperatives,  or 
other    Institutions     of    the     Farm     Credit 
System." 

Sec  6.28.  Separability.  If  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
persons  or  In  any  circumstances,  Is  held  in- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
or  In  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

Sec  5.29.  Reserve  right  to  amend  or  re- 
peal. The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
any  provision  or  all  of  this  Act  is  expressly 
reserved. 


SrMMART     or     PEtNCIPAL     PROVISIONS     OF 

Proposed  Farm  Ckxdtt  Act  or  1971 

The  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  in  May 
of  1969  commissioned  a  panel  of  27  nationsil 
farm  leaders  representing  all  of  the  major 
farm  organizations,  the  academic  com- 
munity, the  financial  community,  and  the 
farm  press,  with  representatives  of  the  F^rm 
Credit  Institutions  and  their  borrower  own- 
ers, to  study  the  present  and  future  credit 
needs  of  agriculture.  The  study  Included  an 
in-depth  examination  of  existing  authorities 
and  services.  It  resulted  in  recommendations 
for  additional  means  of  meeting  the  an- 
ticipated rural  credit  needs.  This  was  against 


a  background  of  economic  forecasts  that 
farmers  during  the  next  decade  will  need 
twice  as  much  capital  credit  as  they  are  now 
using. 

The  report  of  that  Commission  recom- 
mended an  overall  objective  for  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  11  separate  goals,  and  some 
44  specific  recommendations  for  Implement- 
ing those  objectives  and  goals.  Its  recom- 
mendation for  further  study  of  the  funding 
of  the  System  In  the  future  was  Immediately 
Implemented  by  the  appointment  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  on  finance  composed  of 
fiscal  experts  outside  of  the  System.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  recommended  significant 
modernization  In  the  System's  fvmdlng  op- 
erations. 

In  addition,  the  Report  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Rural  Development,  particu- 
larly Chapter  VTI  on  financing  rural  develop- 
ment, particularly  Its  suggestions  for  possible 
participation  by  the  Farm  Credit  System, 
was  examined  in  depth.  The  provisions  of 
section  901  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  were  also  considered.  From  all  of  these 
reports  and  recommendations  and  from  the 
experience  of  over  60  years  of  the  successful 
operation  of  the  cooperative  System,  the 
owners  and  management  of  the  Farm  Credit 
banks  and  associations  and  their  advisers 
recommended  to  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board  substantial  revisions  of  existing  law. 

Most  of  the  Federal  land  bank  law  dates 
back  to  the  original  1916  Act.  l^e  precau- 
tionary limitations  Incorporated  therein, 
necessary  and  appropriate  as  they  were  in 
those  early  years,  are  now  Inhibiting  the  ex- 
tension of  the  amoimt  and  types  of  credit 
demanded  by  the  owners  of  the  System  and 
other  fanners  and  rural  residents.  Interven- 
ing enactments.  Including  those  relating  to 
the  production  credit  associations,  the  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  credit  banks,  and  the 
banks  for  cooperatives,  were  cast  in  much 
broader  terms  which  has  resulted  in  an  ex- 
tremely complex  set  of  laws  to  be  adminis- 
tered. There  are  unwarranted  differences  In 
eligibility  and  credit  standards  employed  by 
the  several  branches  of  the  System.  Much  of 
the  present  law  is  entirely  obsolete.  Modern- 
ization of  other  provisions  Is  essential.  No 
satisfactory  way  was  found  to  Implement  the 
accepted  recommendations  by  simple 
amendments. 

Hence,  the  draft  bill  will  replace  exist- 
ing law.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  does  not 
change  the  existing  structure  of  the  System 
and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  as  an 
Independent  executive  agency  charged  with 
providing  general  policy  guidelines  for  and 
supervision  of  the  lending  Institutions.  It 
does,  however,  authorize  more  credit  de- 
cisions to  be  made  locally  and  more  super- 
vision of  the  associations  will  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  banks. 

The  tremendous  needs  for  agricultural 
credit  and  of  credit  for  rural  development  led 
to  the  recommendation  that  other  branches 
of  the  System  might  subsequently  be  needed. 
However,  this  bill  addresses  Itself  to  rural  de- 
velopment only  by  authorizing  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  to  make  long-term  loans 
for  housing  in  rural  areas  and  the  produc- 
tion credit  associations  and  Federal  Inter- 
mediate credit  banks  to  assist  In  making 
short-term  housing  loans.  The  Industrial  de- 
velopment so  Important  to  rural  areas  seems 
to  require  approaches  to  funding  which 
are  not  compatible  with  the  philosophy  of 
borrower  ownership  and  control  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  In  many  instances  such  de- 
velopment will  require  some  public  Invest- 
ment or  tax  exemption  on  municipal  secu- 
rities. The  development  of  water  and  sewer 
and  other  environmental  improvement  like- 
wise are  public  or  quasi-public  undertakings, 
the  funding  of  which  can  hardly  be  brought 
within  the  concept  of  a  self-sustaining,  co- 
operative borrower-owned  and  managed  in- 
stitutions funding  these  Improvements  in  the 
wholesale  money  market.  This  Is  not  to  say 


that  the  System  cannot  be  useful  in  com- 
munity development  and  In  the  Implemen- 
tation of  other  programs  funded  through 
existing  or  newly  suggested  institutions  for 
financing  such  development. 

TmX  I FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

New  authority  is  granted  the  land  banks 
for  long-term  mortgage  loans  for  housing  in 
rural  areas,  to  be  defined  by  regulations.  It 
Is  Intended  to  fill  a  gap  for  nonfarm  housing 
credit  between  the  areas  primarily  served 
by  savings  and  loan  associations  and  other 
mortgage  lends  and  the  subsidized  credit  for 
public  housing  and  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration low  Income  borrowers. 

Financial  related  services  such  as  assist- 
ance In  estate  planning,  transfer  of  farms 
between  generations,  and  other  services  es- 
sential to  profitable  financial  management 
of  farms  would  be  available  to  borrowers 
through  the  banks  and  associations. 

Loans  to  persons  furnishing  custom-type 
services  to  farmers  Is  a  modem  necessity  in 
view  of  the  changes  in  farm  labor,  cost  of 
equipment,  and  other  operating  expenses. 
Leasing  of  facilities  necessary  for  their  agri- 
cultural production  would  also  be  permitted. 

By  removal  of  the  65  percent  loan-value 
ratio  and  the  narrow  statutory  limits  for 
normal  value  appraisals,  the  banks,  under 
Farm  Credit  Administration  regulations,  wlU 
have  more  authority  and  responsibility  In 
credit  decisions.  They  will  be  in  a  position 
to  give  sound  consideration  to  security  other 
than  a  first  Hen  on  farm  land  and  to  other 
credit  factors,  the  principal  one  of  which  Is 
repayment  ability  of  the  borrower.  Other 
security  not  needed  for  short-term  credit 
could  be  taken,  supplementing  the  land  se- 
curity where  the  long-value  ratio  might  be 
between  the  present  65  percent  limit  and  the 
value  of  the  real  estate  mortgage.  A  first 
lien  would  no  longer  be  required.  The  Com- 
mission recommended  a  look-through  theory 
on  loans  to  corporate  farming  entitles.  By 
omitting  the  present  statutory  definition  of 
corporate  eligibility  for  land  bank  loans,  It 
is  believed  that  through  regulations  compa- 
rability can  be  achieved  by  the  land  bank 
and  production  credit  associations  In  cor- 
porate eligibility  rules. 

Permissive  authority  to  issue  nonvoting 
stock,  probably  to  nonfarm  borrowers;  addi- 
tional capitalization,  by  requiring  borrowers 
to  purchase  stock  of  not  less  than  5  percent 
nor  more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  loan;  payment  of  different  dividend  rates 
on  different  classes  of  stock;  and  other  cor- 
porate powers,  permitting  more  flexible 
operations  of  the  banks  and  associations 
would  be  provided. 

The  legal  reserve  requirements  for  land 
banks  and  associations  would  remain  un- 
changed as  well  as  the  present  tax  exemp- 
tion. 

It  Is  not  contemplated  that  these  changes 
would  result  in  substantial  shifts  In  the  pat- 
tern of  land  bank  loans  but  would  permit 
the  extension  of  credit  services  required  to 
meet  the  varied  situations  In  our  modem 
farm  economy. 

TITIaB  n INTERMEDIATE  CREDIT  BANKS 

Aside  from  enumerating  corporate  powers 
to  achieve  compatibility  with  the  land  bank 
powers,  the  functions  of  the  Intermediate 
credit  banks  would  remain  primarily  as  dis- 
count banks  for  paper  representing  loans  by 
production  credit  associations  and  for  other 
financial  Institutions  making  agricultural 
short-  and  Intermediate-term  loans.  These 
banks  would  be  authorized  to  participate 
Vith  production  cj»dlt  associations  In  the 
larger  loans,  furnish  custom  services  and  fi- 
nancial related  services  of  the  character  de- 
scribed in  Title  I.  The  credit  banks  would  be 
authorized  to  discount  short-  and  intermed- 
iate-term loans  by  production  credit  associa- 
tions for  repair,  maintenance,  and  Improve- 
ment of  nonfarm  rural  homes.  Credit  for  the 
lower  priced  homes  or  mobile  could  be  ac- 
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oompUsbed  In  the  Intermediate-term  cifedlt 
range. 

Other  changes  relating  to  the  lnterme(^t« 
cre<llt  banXa  Include  authorization  to  lAsue 
different  classes  of  stock,  investment  by  the 
banks  in  the  capital  o{  the  production  cKsdlt 
associations,  extension  of  the  maturities  of 
banks'  debentures  and  other  obligations  be- 
yond the  existing  5-year  maturity  llmltt,  to 
establish  a  reasonable  reserre  of  unallocated 
surplus,  to  undertake  loss  sharing  agree- 
ments, and  other  superrlsion  of  the  pro4uc- 
tlon  credit  associations. 

PBODtrcnoN  CREorr  associations  ] 
Additional  authority  for  the  producilon 
credit  associations  to  make  short-  and  Initer- 
medlate-term  loans  for  rural  housing,  loans 
for  persons  furnishing  ciistom-type  services 
to  farmers,  and  permit  the  association!  to 
furnish  financial  related  services  would  be 
granted.  | 

Authority  would  be  granted  to  the  produc- 
tion credit  associations  to  participate  v^th 
commercial  baixks  In  loans  to  farmers.  liiLs 
would  permit  country  banks  to  continue 
their  line  of  credit  with  their  customers  »nd 
have  the  production  credit  association  c»rry 
the  overline. 

Such  associations  would  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  Increase  their  capital  by  re- 
quiring borrowers  to  Invest  not  less  thani  95, 
as  presently  required,  nor  more  than  111)  in 
the  capital  of  the  association.  They  could, 
also,  under  the  new  provisions,  purchase 
capital  stock  and  equity  reserves  In  ofher 
production  credit  associations. 

Tm*   m RANKS    FOB    COOPERATrVTS 

The  authority  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives 
Is  clartfled  to  make  continuing  commitments 
for  lines  of  credit,  furnish  technical  »nd 
other  services  to  borrowers,  and  participate 
with  commercial  banks  and  other  lendei^  as 
well  as  other  banks  for  cooperatives. 

Capital  strultviral  changes  Include  hu- 
thorlzatlon  to  Issue  nonvoting  Investmpnt 
stock,  without  the  present  4  percent  dividend 
limitation,  permit  the  requirement  of  Rd- 
vance  purchase  of  stock  to  the  extent  of  hot 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  loan,  as  well  as 
the  existing  stock  override  purchases  related 
to  the  quarterly  Interest  payments  of  bor- 
rowers, and  to  permit  more  freedom  in  the 
retirement  of  allocated  surplus. 

The  ratio  of  authorized  debentures  to  het 
worth  would  be  raised  from  the  present  8 
to  1  limit  to  the  celling  now  available  to 
other  branches  of  the  System  20  to  1. 

The  definition  of  cooperation  eligible;  to 
borrow  from  the  banks  for  cooi>eratlves  woiild 
be  stated  separately  from  that  In  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  and  would  per^t 
district  banks  to  make  loans  to  cooperatives 
in  which  at  least  06%  percent  of  the  voting 
control  is  held  by  farmers.  Under  present 
law.  as  administratively  Interpreted,  90  per- 
cent of  the  voting  media  must  be  so  held. 

More  flexibility  would  be  given,  when  there 
Is  no  Government  stock  Investment  In  fhe 
banks  for  cooperatives,  in  the  distribution  of 
net  savings  to  permit  a  larger  portion  of^he 
patronage  refunds  to  be  in  cash;  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  reasonable  unallocated  re- 
•erves;  and  to  provide  the  mechanics  for  pay- 
ment of  unexpected  obligations  not  relaied 
strictly  to  the  year's  operations.  | 

TTTLE  rv rUNDINO   OPERATIONS   OT  THE   BAl'iKS 

Existing  authorizations  for  purchase  of 
stock  by  the  Oovemor  of  the  Farm  Creillt 
Administration  are  preserved  and.  In  the  case 
of  the  land  bank,  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treas\iry  to  deposit  not  more 
than  to  million  in  the  lands  banks  for  th^ir 
use  under  certificates  of  Indebtedness.  Ithe 
payment  of  franchise  tax  by  the  IntermedUte 
credit  banks  and  the  banks  for  cooperatives 
when  the  Governor  holds  such  stock  is  like- 
wise preserved.  These  stock  purchases,  ahd 
payments  In  retirement  thereof,  by  the  baqks 
for    cooperatives,    the    intermediate    creeit 


banks,  and  the  production  credit  associations 
are  to  be  funded  from  the  two  existing  re- 
volving funds. 

Other  provisions  common  to  all  the  Insti- 
tutions of  the  System  will  continue  their 
authority  to  issue,  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility and  credit,  obligations  for  short-term 
borrowing  from  commercial  Institutions,  col- 
lateralized bonds,  and  debentures  and  simi- 
lar obligations,  and  their  authority  to  Join 
in  the  issuance  of  consolidated  collatertaized 
bonds  and  debentures  and  other  obligations. 
In  this  connection,  permission  Is  given  to 
utilize  all  modern  funding  devices  as  appro- 
priate In  modern  financial  circles,  rather 
than  the  somewhat  restrictive  existing  au- 
thority. For  example,  the  land  banks  are  now 
authorized  to  issue  "farm-loan  bonds"  fully 
collateralized  by  first  liens.  The  success  of  the 
System  and  the  reputation  It  has  built  In 
the  financial  community  no  longer  require 
that  rigid  Umltatlon. 

One  of  the  strong  recommendations  of  the 
Finance  Committee  was  to  reduce  the  entries 
into  the  wholesale  money  market  by  means 
of  Systemwlde  single  security  Issues.  Author- 
ity Is  sought  to  use  such  Instruments  if  Its 
feasibility  can  be  established. 

Other  provisions  common  to  the  several  In- 
stitutions would  permit  mergers  of  like  in- 
stitutions where  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
accomplishing  their  objectives  in  a  most 
economical  manner. 

rmx    V DISTRICTS    AND    FABM    CREDIT 

ORGANIZATION 

The  present  democratic  process  for  owners 
of  the  System  to  elect  directors  and  provisions 
.'or  district  boards  of  directors  to  serve  as 
common  boards  for  the  three  banks  in  each 
district  are  retained.  The  iwe  of  the  idea  of 
Joint  employees  and  Joint  services  is  aug- 
mented by  authorizing  the  same  technique 
across  district  lines. 

The  organization  and  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Credit  Board  and  Its  policy-mak- 
ing role  Is  preserved.  The  powers  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  are  assembled  in  one 
place  rather  than  spread  throughout  the  con- 
text of  the  law  relating  to  each  Institution. 
These  powers  have  been  carefully  outlined  to 
permit  the  maximum  direction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  banks  of  the  System  by  their 
owners  and  their  representatives.  The  over- 
all authority  for  correlation  of  the  activities 
of  the  banks  and  associations  and  the  exam- 
ination and  supervision  of  the  operations  of 
the  Institutions  have  nevertheless  been  re- 
tained in  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Farm  Credit  Act  of  1871 — Key  Proposals 
itderal  land  banks —  (titls  i) 

1.  Removes  66%  loan  limitations. 

2.  Authorizes  rural  residence  loans. 

3.  Permits  security  other  than  first  mort- 
gage on  real  estate. 

4.  Permits  financing  of  farm  related  ser- 
vices. 

5.  Permits  financially  related  services. 

6.  Eaiminates  $100,000  PCA  approval. 

7.  Delegates  loan  closing  authority  to  as- 
sociations. 

8.  Permits  variable  Interest  rates. 

9.  Permits  open-end  mortgages. 

10.  Permits  requirement  for  stock  Invest- 
ment of  up  to  »10  per  $100  of  loans. 

11.  Broadens  association  loss-sharing  agree- 
ments. 

12.  Permits  Issuance  of  non-voting  stock 
and  partidptatlon  certificates. 

Permits  FLBs  to  own  and  lease  facilities 
needed  by  eligible  borrowers. 

14.  Removes  quick  asset  statutory  require- 
ments and  places  in  regxilations. 

15.  Removes  specific  provisions  and  limita- 
tions on  fees  and  charges. 

18.  Eliminates  mandatory  personal  liabil- 
ity in  loans  to  corporations  and  makes  it  a 
credit  decision. 

17.  Permits  FLBs  to  participate  in  loans 
with  other  FLBs. 


JTOXRAL  tNTERMEDIATB  CREDIT  BAIOU — 
(TPtLZ  Q) 

1.  Permits  FICBs  to  purchase  stock  In  or 
contribute  to  the  surplus  of  production  cred- 
it associations. 

2.  Permits  FICBs  to  participate  in  loans 
and  loss-sharing  plans  with  other  FICBs  and 
production  credit  associations. 

3.  Authorizes  production  credit  associa- 
tions to  issue  non-voting  stock  and  partici- 
pation certificates. 

4.  Authorizes  transfer  of  j)artlclpation 
certificates  held  by  other  financing  Institu- 
tions. 

5.  Permits  creation  and  maintenance  of 
reasonable  iinallocated  contingency  reserve 
accounts. 

6.  Permits  loans  to  producers  or  harvesters 
of  aquatic  products. 

7.  Permits  financing  of  farm-related 
services. 

8.  Permits  financially-related  services. 

9.  Authorizes  rural  residence  loans  of  a 
short-  and  intermediate-term  nature. 

10.  Permits  FICB's  to  own  and  lease  equip- 
ment needed  by  eUglble  borrowers. 

11.  Removes  the  5-year  maturity  limitation 
on  FICB  debentures. 

PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS — (TITLE  II) 

1.  Permits  the  purchase  of  stock  in  and 
contribution  to  the  capital  of  other  PCA"* 
and  FICB's. 

2.  Permits  participation  in  loans  and  loss- 
sharing  plans  with  FICB's. 

3.  Permits  loans  to  producers  or  harvesters 
of  aquatic  products. 

4.  Permits  rural  residence  loans  of  a  short- 
and  intermediate-term  nature. 

5.  Permits  financing  of  farm-related 
services. 

6.  Permits  financially-related  services  for 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

7.  Permits  PCA's  to  issue  participation 
certificates. 

8.  Permits  participation  with  commercial 
banks  In  loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers. 

9.  Permits  associations  to  own  or  lease,  or 
lease  with  option  to  purchase  to  stockholders 
of  the  association  equipment  needed  in  the 
operations  of  the  stockholder. 

10.  Permits  PCAs  to  require  stock  and 
other  equity  Investment  of  up  to  $10  per 
$100  of  loans. 

BANKS  FOB  COOPERATIVES (TITLE  m) 

1.  Provides  fiexiblllty  under  FCA  regula- 
tions, when  there  Is  no  Government  stock 
Investment  In  a  bank.  In  the  distribution  of 
annual  net  savings  to  permit  a  large  portion 
of  patronage  refunds  to  be  In  cash  and  the 
establishment  of  reasonable  unallocated  re- 
serves to  provide  a  source  for  the  payment 
of  any  unexpected  obligations  not  related 
strictly  to  a  current  year's  operations. 

2.  Permits  Increase  In  the  maximum  ratio 
of  authorized  debentiires  or  similar  obliga- 
tions to  the  net  worth  of  the  BCs  from  the 
present  8  to  1  statutory  limit  to  20  to  1,  the 
celling  now  available  to  other  branches  of 
the  System,  or  such  prudent  lesser  ratio  M 
may  be  established  by  FCA  regulation. 

3.  Increases  flexibility  In  the  composition 
and  management  of  the  capital  structures 
of  a  BC. 

4.  Provides  additional  authority  to  borrow 
money  by  Issuance  of  individual  or  consoli- 
dated BC  notes,  bonds,  debentures  or  other 
obligations,  as  may  be  approved  by  FCA. 

5.  The  eligibility  of  cooperatives  borrow- 
'<ng  from  the  BCs  would  be  separately  stated 
and  maintained  by  granting  permissive  au- 
thority for  a  district  board  to  reduce  the 
bank's  required  level  of  farmer  voting  con- 
trol in  a  cooperative  borrower  to  not  less 
than  66%%. 

6.  Clarifies  and  expands  the  present  power 
of  a  BC  to  make  loans  to  eligible  cooperatives 
to  permit  extension  of  technical  and  other 
financial  assistance  including  guarantees, 
collateral  custody,  leasing  of  equipment  to 
stockholders,   and   participation   with  other 
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ttnaadai  institutions  In   loans   to  eligible 

e(x>peratlvee. 

7.  Permits  loans  to  fishery  and  other  aqua- 
tic product  cooperatives. 

8.  Authority  for  determination  of  location 
o{  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  would  be 
vested  In  Its  board  of  directors  with  approval 
of  PCA. 

ROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  TWO  OB  M08E 
CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  TBZ  BTS- 
TBJi — (TTTLErV) 

1.  Permits,  In  addition  to  presently  au- 
thorized consolidated  bank  group  securities, 
the  issuance  of  Systemwlde  (37  banks)  notes, 
bonds,  debentures  and  other  obligations. 

3.  Extends  proTlsions  applicable  to  pur- 
eiue  and  sale  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
of  Farm  Loan  Bonds  of  the  land  banks  to 
other  obligations  issued  by  any  of  the  banks 
of  the  System. 

3.  Broadens  the  authority  of  the  banks' 
Fiscal  Agent  to  permit  handling  cash  flow 
tnd  Interbank  and  IntersyBtem  transfer  of 
funds. 

4.  Provides  for  the  voluntary  merger  ol  a 
bank  with  one  or  more  like  banks  In  other 
districts  operating  under  the  same  title  of 
the  act. 

5.  Authorizes  Governor  of  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration to  require  mergers  of  like  as- 
loclatlons  for  default  of  obligations,  failure 
to  provide  adequate  credit  services  for  which 
they  are  chartered,  or  failure  to  conduct 
operations  In  accordance  with  applicable  law. 

DISTRICT   AND    FARM    CREDIT   ADKIIflSTEATION 
OROANIZATION — (TITLZ  V) 

1.  Provides  for  the  voluntary  merger  of  one 
or  more  of  the  12  Farm  Credit  Districts. 

2.  Throughout  existing  law  there  are  over 
JOG  references  to  powers  of  the  F^rm  Credit 
Administration.  In  lieu  thereof,  each  title  of 
the  bill  provides  for  general  supervision;  as- 
wmbled  In  this  section  are  the  few  specific 
powers  reserved  to  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion which  appear  to  be  essential  to  effective 
lupervlslon  and  operation  of  the  System.  The 
purpose  of  this  change  is  to  secure  effective 
Mlininistratlon  of  the  act  as  close  to  the 
borrower  beneficiary  as  can  be  accomplished. 
To  this  end,  district  boards  are  given  more 
specific  authority  for  rules  and  regulations 
governing  district  banks  and  associations, 
and  authority  to  redelegate  these  powers 
when  appropriate  to  the  associations. 

3.  Authorizes  the  payment  of  rent  for  Farm 
Credit  Administration  office  quarters  and 
eliminates  the  present  requirement  that 
these  quarters  be  housed  in  the  Dei>artment 
of  Agriculture.  Authorizes  the  banks  of  the 
System  as  an  alternative  to  paying  assess- 
ments for  rent  to  acquire  or  construct  and 
own  a  building  to  house  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
8, 1484.  A  bill  to  promote  the  integra- 
tion in  the  Nation's  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

INTEGRATED     EDtTCATION     ACT     OF     1871 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  we  all  are 
well  aware  of  the  1968  conclusion  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  that,  "our  nation  Is  moving 
toward  two  societies,  one  black,  one 
white— separate  and  unequal."  That 
language  from  the  Commission's  report 
recalled  the  landmark  ruling  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Brown  decision  of 
1954  in  which  it  was  held  that  separate 
but  equal  schools  are  inherently  unequal. 

In  the  14  years  after  1954,  our  Nation 
had  progressed  from  a  ruling  that  segre- 
gated education  was  inherently  unequal 
and,  therefore,  unconstitutional  to  a 
point  In  time  when  a  commission  ap- 


pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  conclude  that  we  are  rapidly 
becoming  two  societies — separate  and 
unequal. 

It  is  now  almost  3  years  later,  and  we 
have  a  new  standard  against  which  to 
measure  our  progress — or  lack  of  it — to- 
ward an  end  to  segregation  in  one  impor- 
tant aspect  of  American  life.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  reported  that  38 
percent  of  the  black  elementary  and 
secondary  students  in  the  Deep  South 
are  attending  schools  with  a  majority  of 
white  students.  This  represents  progress 
to  be  sure;  the  figure  stood  at  only  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  in  1954  and  only  1 
percent  10  years  later  when  Congress 
enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  act  with  titles  IV  and  VI. 
each  of  which  has  been  effective  to  some 
extent  in  converting  unconstitutional 
dual  school  systems  to  unitary,  desegre- 
gated systems,  the  progress  toward  in- 
tegrated education  in  the  South  has  been 
slow  but  nonetheless  real. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  for  areas  outside  the  South.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
strong  indications  that  while  segregated 
education  is  becoming  less  common  in 
the  South,  it  is  increasing  in  many  areas 
outside  the  South.  The  statistics  released 
by  HEW  showed  that  28  percent  of  the 
black  students  in  the  North  and  West  are 
in  majority  white  schools — 10  percent 
l&js  than  in  the  Deep  South. 

In  the  South,  school  systems  prior  to 
the  Brown  decision  of  1954  were  segre- 
gated on  the  basis  of  race  imder  State 
laws.  That  type  of  segregation  has  be- 
come known  as  de  jure  segregation — 
sepajation  of  students  brought  about  by 
legal  authority.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared it  was  unconstitutional — a  denisd 
of  equal  education  opportunity.  Subse- 
quent court  decisions  have  dealt  with  the 
pace  with  which  desegregation  must  be 
accomplished,  culminating  with  the  1969 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Alexander 
against  Holmes  County,  Mississippi,  re- 
quiring an  immediate  completion  of  the 
long  process  of  converting  from  dusd  to 
unitary  systems. 

States  outside  the  South  either  had 
eliminated  segregated  education  prior  to 
the  Brown  decision  or  had  never  official- 
ly sanctioned  racially  segregated  assign- 
ment of  students.  School  segregation  or 
racial  isolation  in  such  areas  has  tradi- 
tionally been  defined  as  de  facto — not 
caused  by  legal  authority.  Regardless  of 
the  cause,  however,  the  deleterious  effect 
of  segregation  on  the  child  is  the  same, 
and  this  is  what  we  should  be  concerned 
about.  Moreover,  I  agree  with  those  who 
maintain  that  in  many  instances,  investi- 
gation of  what  we  call  de  facto  segrega- 
tion will  reveal  that  official  actions — de 
facto  factors — are  involved,  factors  such 
as  zoning  restrictions,  decisions  as  to 
where  schools  should  be  located,  location 
of  public  or  low-cost.  Government-sub- 
sidized housing  or  other  factors.  But  I 
am  not  trying  today  to  rekindle  a  debate 
we  have  had  on  numerous  occasions  in 
this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  most  of  us  would 
agree — now  that  the  courts  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 


fare have  proclaimed  the  end  of  the 
dual  school  system  as  it  htis  been  known 
for  years  in  the  South — that  the  Con- 
gress should  now  move  ahead  with  a  na- 
tional program  promoting  the  integra- 
tion of  all  school  systems  throughout 
the  Nation,  regardless  of  whether  the 
racial  separation  has  resulted  from  de 
jure  or  de  facto  factors.  If  racial  isola- 
tion is  harmful  to  children,  if  children 
learn  better  in  racially  and  economically 
integrated  classrooms — as  I  firmly  be- 
lieve they  do — then  I  think  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  en- 
act a  comprehensive  program  to  bring 
about  aaich  integration,  and.  in  so  do- 
ing, to  maximize  the  opportunity  for 
American  children  to  secure  a  quality 
education.  There  is  another  reason  why 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  should  move 
vigorously  in  this  direction,  and  I  refer 
here  back  to  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  that 
Commission,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished and  very  able  former  Governor  of 
Illinois,  Otto  Kemer,  along  with  the  dis- 
giiished  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke)  smd  our  able  col- 
league from  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch)  ,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Corman)  and 
other  dlstingiiished  American  citizens. 
The  deliberations  of  the  Kemer  Conmils- 
slon  brought  home  to  me  most  emphati- 
cally the  fact  that  the  schools  of  our 
Natlon^along  with  the  homes,  tiie 
churches,  the  neighborhoods  and  all 
other  elements  In  our  society — ^must  be 
involved  in  the  national  effort  to  bring 
our  people  together.  We  in  the  Congress 
should  encourage  this  effort  legislatively. 

Mr.  President,  our  colleagues,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE),  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  CMr.  Case)  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  have  taken  the  lead  in 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
a  national  program  to  encourage  inte- 
gration of  schools.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
that  bill  (S.  683)  together  with  other  of 
our  colleagues.  The  administration  also 
is  supporting  a  desegregation  assistance 
bill  <S.  195),  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Yoi*  (Mr.  Javits)  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffdj),  but  I  do  not  believe  this 
measure  can  be  considered  a  national 
integration  bill  in  the  same  sense  as 
S.  683. 

S.  683  is  clearly  preferable,  and  I 
strongly  endorse  it  as  an  important  and 
needed  Initiative  toward  a  more  compre- 
hensive school  integration  program.  We 
must  learn  to  walk  before  we  can  run, 
and  I  hope  Congress  will  enact  at  least 
the  equivalent  of  8.  683. 

But  more  will  be  needed,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  today  introducing  the  pro- 
posed Integrated  Education  Act  of  1971. 
My  bill  is  similar  to  one  introduced  on 
January  22  of  this  year  by  Congressman 
CoRMAN  of  California,  my  colleague  on 
the  Kemer  Commission.  Mr.  Corman's 
bill  is  numbered  H.R.  1954,  a  niunber 
with  symbolic  significance,  recalling  as 
it  does  the  year  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  declared  that  segre- 
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gation  of  students  on  the  basis  of 
was  unconstitutional — that  it  generated 
In  black  children  such  "a  feeling  qf  in- 
feriority as  to  their  status  in  the 
munity  that  may  affect  their  hearti  and 
minds  in  a  way  unlikely  ever  to  b^  un 
done." 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  recognize^ 
In  many  school  districts— partici  ilarly 
those  in  larger  urban  and  suburban 
arefts — meaningful  integration  wi 
quire  substantial  construction  cfi 
facilities,  not  to  serve  the  same  neigh- 
borhoods, which  in  many  cases  ar«  seg- 
regated, but  to  accommodate  students 
from  larger,  more  diversified  areas.  The 
bill  would  assist  construction  of  eluca- 
tional  parks,  magnet  schools,  and  other 
facilities:  reorganization  of  grade  struc- 
tures and  redrawing  of  attendance  zones 
to  change  the  racial  and  economic 
makeup  of  school  enrollments.  It  \rould. 
In  short,  provide  the  kind  of  flnuncial 
Inducement  school  officials  need  to  bring 
about  lasting  and  meaningful  integration 
of  their  schools.  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  make  available  the  kind  ol  sub- 
stantial assistance  envisioned  in  msr  bill. 
As  a  nation,  we  can  111  afford  to  delay 
in  moving  comprehensively  on  the  prob- 
lem of  racial  isolation.  My  bill  can  1  )e  the 
vehicle  for  that  movement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  fact  sheet 
summarizing  the  major  provisions  of 
the  Integrated  Education  Act  of  1971 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  inc  luded 
following  the  fact  sheet. 

There   being  no  objection,   the    fact 
sheet  and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  p-inted 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
SuMMAKT  OF  Integrated  Eoccation  j  lct  or 
1971 

1.  Authorizes  $14  billion  over  a  flie-year 
period  for  the  following  purposes: 

A.  At  least  75%  of  the  funds  to  school 
districts  individually  or  Jointly  for  ^ple- 
mentlng  plans  for  the  establishment  o(t  Inte- 
grated school  systems  within  three  yfars  or 
within  five  years  for  districts  with  morje  than 
100.000  pupUs  and  for  the  costs  of  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  special  challenlges  of 
education  In  integrated  school  systeitis.  An 
Integrated  school  system  Is  one  In  wttlch  In 
every  school  the  variation  between  tqe  per- 
centage of  minority  group  pupils  In  It  and 
the  whole  system  Is  20  percent  or  leps  and 
the  variation  between  the  proportion  jof  mi- 
nority group  members  of  the  faculty  In  It 
and  the  whole  system  Is  Insubstantlil.  Ac- 
tivities which  may  be  funded  Incluc^  con- 
struction and  alteration  of  faclUtle^.  con- 
aoUdAtlon  of  school  systems,  creation  of  new 
attendance  zones,  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  methods  of  grouping  p\|plls  In 
classes  that  will  Integrate  pupils  jwlthln 
schools,  and  necessary  transportation  of 
students.  I 

B.  Up  to  25%  of  the  funds  for  pilot  proj- 
ects to  school  districts  Individually  or  'jointly 
for  the  1)  establishment  of  integrated 
schools,  provided  that  funds  not  be  available 
for  construction,  and  2)  the  costs  4f  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  special  chal- 
lenges of  education  In  Integrated  school 
systems.  I 

C.  TTp  to  10%  of  the  funds  to  school  dis- 
tricts Individually  or  Jointly  for  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  the  establishment  qt  inte- 
grated school  systems. 

2.  Other  provisions 


A.    Safeguards    prohibiting    aid    to 
districts  aiding  private  teachers,  or 


ment  procedures.  Including  testing,  within 
schools  resulting  In  the  Isolation  of  minority 
group  children. 

B.  Public  Information  and  community  par- 
ticipation provisions  requiring  that  aU  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  application  must  be 
made  public  and  developed  with  the  partici- 
pation of  a  community  advisory  committee 
composed  equally  of  minority  and  non-mi- 
nority persons,  at  least  50  percent  of  whom 
must  be  parents  of  children  directly  affected 
by  projects  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
program. 

S.  1484 
A  bill  to  promote  the  integration  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Nation's  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Integrated  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1971". 

declaration  of  national  polict 
Sbc.  2.  In  recognition  of  the  educational 
harm  Inflicted  upon  all  children  by  segrega- 
tion according  to  race  or  national  origin  in 
public  education,  regardless  of  Its  cause,  and 
in  recDgnltlon  of  the  educational  benefits 
conferred  upon  all  children  by  Integrated 
education,  the  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies, or  groups  of  local  educational  agencies, 
for  integration  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  systems,  and  for  Improving 
the  quality  of  education  in  integrated  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  systems. 

grants  for  integration  op  school  systems 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
grants  to  local  educationtil  agencies,  either 
Individually  or  Jointly,  to  pay.  In  whole  or 
In  part — 

(1)  the  cost  of  Implementation  of  plans 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  ac- 
complish expedltlotisly,  and  not  later  than 
September.  1974,  the  establishment  of  In- 
tegrated school  systems,  or  with  respect  to 
school  systems  with  enrollments  of  more 
than  100.000  pupils,  plans  which  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  accomplish  ex- 
peditiously and  not  later  than  September, 
1976.  the  establishment  of  Integrated  school 
systems,  where  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  all  elementary  schools  will  be  Integrated 
schools  not  later  than  September.  1974;  or 

(2)  the  cost  of  programs  which  the  Com- 
missioner finds  designed  to  meet  the  special 
challenges  of  education  in  Integrated  school 
systems  or  in  school  systems  Implementing  a 
plan  which  meets  the  requirement  of  para- 
graph (1). 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
used  for — 

(1)  construction  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondaxy  school  facilities  within  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  local  education  agencies; 
and 

(2)  consolidation  of  existing  school  sys- 
tems; 

(3)  alteration,  remodeling,  improving  or 
enlarging  of  existing  school  facilities; 

(4)  creation  of  new  school  attendance 
zones;  and 

(5)  development  and  implementation  of 
methods  of  grouping  pupils  in  classes  that 
will  Integrate  minority  group  pupils  with 
nonmlnority  group  pupils  within  schools. 

Grants  under  this  section  and  under  sec- 
tion 5  may  include  sums  to  cover  the  cost 
of  necessary   transportation  of  students. 

grants  for  planning 
Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
grant   funds  to   local  educational   agencies, 
either  individually  or  Jointly,  for  develop- 
school      ment  of  plans  for  submission  to  the  Com- 
isslgn-     mlssloner  under  section  3.  Orants  under  this 


i' 


section  In  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed 
10  percentum  of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated In  that  fiscal  year  for  expenditrue 
under  this  Act. 

grants  for  pilot  projects 
Sec.  5.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  local  educational  agencies, 
either  Individually  or  Jointly,  for — 

( 1 )  the  cost  of  establishment  of  integrated 
schools; 

(2)  the  cost  of  programs  which  the  Com- 
missioner finds  designed  to  meet  the  special 
challenges  of  education  in  Integrated  schooU. 
Orants  under  this  section  shall  be  available 
only  for  pilot  projects  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  a  plan  submitted  under 
section  3(a).  Orants  under  this  section  in 
any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  25  percen- 
tum of  the  total  amount  appropriated  in 
that  fiscal  year  for  expenditure  under  thia 
Act.  No  funds  under  this  section  shall  b« 
available  for  construction  of  new  schools. 

application 

Sec.  6.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency  or 
agencies  may  receive  a  grant  under  this  Act 
only  upon  application  therefor  approved  by 
the  Commissioner,  upon  his  determination, 
consistent  with  such  basic  criteria  as  he  may 
establish,  that  payments  will  be  used  for  the 
purposes  established  under  this  Act,  that 
Implementation  of  the  plan  or  project  for 
which  a  grant  is  sought  will  accomplish  last- 
ing integration  of  minority-group  with  non- 
minority-group  pupils  within  the  school  sys- 
tem or  project  schools  and  that  the  applica- 
tion has  been  prepared,  and  will  be  admin- 
istered, with  the  participation  and  advice  of 
a  committee  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  The  application  of  local  educational 
agencies  or  groups  of  local  agencies  desiring 
to  apply  for  assistance  under  this  Act  must 
set  forth  the  annual  steps  toward  accom- 
plishing Integration  that  It,  or  they,  expect 
to  take  during  the  three  or  five  year  periodB. 
whichever  Is  applicable.  Each  local  educa- 
tional agency  or  groups  of  local  educational 
agencies  shall  report  to  the  Commissioner  at 
the  end  of  each  school  year  the  progress 
made.  The  Commissioner  shall  determine 
whether  a  local  educational  agency  or  group 
of  local  educational  agencies  is  or  are  eligible 
to  continue  to  receive  funds  under  this  Act 
on  the  basis  of  annual  progress  made. 

(c)  (1)  Each  local  educational  agency  de- 
siring to  apply  for  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  select  not  less  than  five  but  not  more 
than  fifteen  organizations  which  In  the  ag- 
gregate are  broadly  representative  of  the  mi- 
nority and  nonmlnority  communities  to  be 
served.  Those  organizations  which  have  been 
established  pxirsuant  to.  or  with  respect  to, 
other  Federal  programs,  such  as  Community 
Action  Agencies.  City  Demonstration  Agen- 
cies, Title  I  Advisory  Committees.  Hesd 
Start  Parents  Advisory  Committees,  and  4-C 
Committees  and  civil  rights  organizations, 
should  ordinarily  be  among  those  selected 
Each  such  organization  selected  by  the  locaJ 
educational  agency  may  appoint  one  member 
to  an  advisory  committee. 

(2)  In  addition  to  member  appointed  tc 
the  advisory  committee  by  organization  se- 
lected by  the  local  educational  agency  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection^ 
the  local  educational  agency  shall  appoint 
to  the  advisory  committee  such  addiUonai 
persons  from  the  community  as  may  be 
needed  in  order  to  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mittee composed  of  equal  numbers  ot  m\- 
nortty  and  nonmlnority  persons,  at  least 
50  percent  of  whom  shall  be  parents  whose 
children  will  be  directly  affected  by  the  proj- 
ect to  be  carried  out  under  the  program. 

(3)  The  local  educational  agency  shall  con- 
sult with  the  advisory  committee  established 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  with  respect  w 
policy  matters  arising  In  the  development 
administration  and  operation  by  such  agency 
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-  each  project  assisted  under  the  program. 
The  advisory  committee  shall  be  given  a  rea- 
i.n»ble  opportunity  to  observe  and  comment 
S^  aU  project-related  activities  of  the  local 
educational  agency. 

(d)  Applications  and  all  written  material 
nertainlng  thereto  shall  be  made  readily 
ivallable  to  the  public  by  the  applicant  and 
bv  the  Commissioner. 

(e)  An  application  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  contain  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Commissioner,  accompanied  by  such 
supportive   information   as   he   may   require 

(1)  Federal  funds  made  available  under  the 
program  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  so  used 
to  supplement  and.  to  the  extent  practical, 
increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would.  In  the 
rteence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  available 
to  the  applicant  from  non-Federal  sotirces 
for  purposes  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  programs,  and  In  no  case  to  supplant 
such  funds; 

(2)  Federal  funds  made  available  under  the 
nrogram  will  not  be  used  to  supplant  funds 
which  (A)  were  available  to  the  applicant 
from  non-Federal  sources  prior  to  the  Imple- 
mentation by  the  applicant  from  order  or 
plan  for  the  desegregation  of  its  schools  or  of 
g  plan  or  project  under  this  Act,  and  (e) 
have  been  withdrawn  or  reduced  as  a  result 
or  desegregation  or  of  implementation  of  a 
plan  or  project  under  this  Act.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  a  reduction  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  taken  place  where  non- 
Pederal  funds  available  to  a  local  educational 
agency  pursuant  to  State  statute  are  reduced 
by  operation  of  such  statute,  solely  on  ac- 
count of  a  decline  in  such  agency's  enroll- 
ment or  Its  transportation  needs; 

(3)  A  reasonable  effort  is  being  made  to 
utilize  other  Federal  funds  available  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  children; 

(4)  The  applicant  (A)  has  not,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  1970-71  school  year,  engaged 
m  the  gift,  lease,  or  sale  of  property  or  serv- 
ices, directly  or  Indirectly,  to  any  nonpublic 
school  or  school  system  which,  at  the  time  of 
such  transaction,  practices  discrimination  on 
the  basis  or  race,  color  or  national  origin, 
where  such  gift,  lease,  or  sale  was  for  the 
purpose  of.  or  had  the  effect  of.  encouraging, 
facilitating,  supporting,  or  otherwise  assist- 
ing the  operation  of  such  school  or  school 
system  as  an  alternative  available  to  non- 
mlnority group  students  seeking  to  avoid  de- 
segregated or  integrated  public  schools;  and 
(B)  will  not  engage  in  the  gift,  lease,  or  sale 
of  property  or  services  to  any  such  school  or 
school  system  for  any  purpose; 

(5)  Staff  members  of  the  local  educational 
agency  who  work  directly  with  children,  and 
professional  staff  of  such  agency  who  are  em- 
ployed on  the  administrative  level,  will  be 
hired,  assigned,  promoted,  paid,  demoted, 
dismissed,  and  otherwise  treated  without  dis- 
crimination based  upon  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

(6)  No  practices  or  procedures.  Including 
testing,  will  be  employed  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  the  assignment  of  children 
to  classes,  or  otherwise  In  carrying  out  cur- 
rlcular  or  extra-curricular  activities,  within 
the  schools  of  such  agency  In  such  a  manner 
as  (A)  to  result  In  the  Isolation  of  minority 
and  nonmlnority  group  children  in  such 
classes  or  with  respect  to  such  activities;  or 
(B)  to  discriminate  against  children  on  the 
basis  of  their  being  members  of  a  minority 
group; 

(7)  The  applicant  will  furnish  to  the  Com- 
missioner such  additional  Information  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  the  program. 

appropriations  aitthorizkd 
Sec  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
»1, 000,000 ,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80, 1972,  $2,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1972,  $3,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  3.  1974.  and  »4.000.000,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(1)  "Integrated  school"  means  a  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  which  meets  ap- 
plicable State  law  standards  concerning  Inte- 
gration of  minority-group  children  and 
faculty  and  with  respect  to  which 

(a)  the  variation  between — 

(1)  the  percentage  of  minority-group 
pupils  enrolled  In  such  schools,  and 

(U)  the  percentage  of  minority-group  pupils 
enrolled  In  the  grade  levels  served  by  such 
school.  In  all  schools  administered  by  the 
local  educational  agency,  or  where  moie  than 
one  educational  agency  Is  Joining  In  the 
submission  of  an  application  -.nder  this  Act, 
in  all  schools  administered  by  the  cooperat- 
ing local  agencies.  Is  20  percentum  or  less; 
and 

(b)  (1)  the  variation  between — 

(I)  the  proportions  of  minority-group 
members  of  the  teaching  and  of  the  super- 
visory staffs  of  such  schools,  and 

(II)  the  proportion  of  minority-group  per- 
sons within  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
the  local  educational  agency  administering 
such  school,  or  where  more  than  one  local 
educational  agency  Is  Joining  In  the  submis- 
sion of  an  application  under  this  Act,  within 
the  geographical  boundaries  or  the  coop- 
erating local  educational  agencies  Is  Insub- 
stantial, or 

(11)  the  Commissioner  determines  that  the 
local  educational  agency,  or  where  more  than 
one  local  educational  agency  is  Joining  In  the 
submission  of  an  application  under  this  Act, 
the  local  educational  agencies,  concerned  are 
implementing  a  plan  to  Increase  the  propor- 
tion of  minority-group  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  administrators  in  all  schools  adminis- 
tered by  the  local  educational  agency  or  agen- 
cies, and  the  variation  between 

(1)  the  proportions  of  minority-group 
members  of  the  teaching  and  of  the  super- 
visory staffs  of  such  school  and 

(II)  the  proportions  of  minority-group 
teachers  and  minority-group  supervisors  In 
all  schools  administered  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  administering  such  school,  or 
where  more  than  one  local  agency  Is  Joining 
m  an  application  under  this  Act.  by  the  co- 
operating local  educational  agencies.  Is  In- 
substantial: 

(2)  "School  system"  means  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  local  educational  agency,  or 
where  more  than  one  local  educational 
agency  is  Jonllng  In  the  submission  of  an 
application  under  this  Act,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  cooperating  local  educa- 
tional agencies; 

(3)  "Integrated  school  system"  means  an 
Intergrated  school  system  in  which  all  of  the 
schools  are  integrated  schools; 

(4)  "Minority-group"  Includes  persons  who 
are  Negro.  Spanish -sumamed,  Oriental,  and 
American  Indian; 

(5)  "Local  educational  agency"  means  a 
board  of  education  or  other  legally  consti- 
tuted local  school  authority  having  admin- 
istrative control  and  direction  of  free  public 
education  In  a  county,  township,  independent 
or  other  school  district  located  within  a 
State.  Such  term  Includes  any  State  agency 
which  directly  operates  and  maintains  facili- 
ties for  providing  free  public  education. 

(6)  "Elementary  school"  means  a  day  or 
residential  school  which  provides  elemen- 
tary education,  as  determined  under  State 
law;  and 

(7)  "Secondary  school"  means  a  day  or 
residential  school  which  provides  secondary 
education,  as  determined  under  State  law, 
except  that  it  does  not  include  any  educa- 
tlc  a  provided  beyond  grade  12. 

(b)   Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 


section,  the  definition  contained  In  section 
303  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public 
Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress)  are  applicable 
to  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,    Mr.    McIntyre,    Mr. 

MONDALE,      Mr.      MONTOYA,      Ml. 

Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 

SCHWEIKER)  : 

S.  1485.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
then,  if  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
.self  and  Senators  Burdick,  Cannon, 
Harris,  Hart,  Hartke,  Hollings,  Hughes, 
Humphrey,  Jackson,  McGee,  McGovern, 
McIntyre,  Mondale,  Montoya,  Pell, 
Talmadge,  Williams,  Schweiker,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Education. 
Congress  will  shortly  be  considering 
major  proposals  to  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  President  has  transmitted  a  message 
containing  the  rationale  and  the  outlines 
of  the  realignment  he  has  recommended 
for  our  consideration. 

These  are  important,  far-reaching,  and 
long-term  recommendations.  They  de- 
serve our  careful  examination  and  the 
most  considerate  attention,  since  re- 
organization proposals  on  this  scale  do 
not  come  before  us  very  often.  It  is 
especially  important,  therefore,  that  we 
examine  as  complete  an  array  of  alter- 
native proposals  as  can  be  soimdly  de- 
vised. It  Is  In  that  spirit  and  with  that 
intention  that  I  introduce  today  a  bill 
to  create  a  Department  of  Education 
headed  by  a  Secretary  of  Cabinet  rank. 

I  introduced  similar  proposals  in  1965 
and  again  in  1967.  The  Intervening  years 
have  only  increased  the  importance  of 
coordinating  the  Federal  role  in  educa- 
tion. Today  29  Federal  agencies  spend 
over  $12  billion  on  education,  often  with 
no  coordination  and  little  cooperation. 
Millions  of  Americans  are  educated 
through  Federal  programs  as  diverse  as 
those  of  the  Office  of  Child  Development, 
the  Defense  Department,  the  Job  Corps, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Nearly 
6  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  supports 
edncation.  The  $12  billion  we  now  spend 
is  4  500-percent  increase  over  our  activi- 
ti^  in  1962  when  I  was  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  now  more  than  20  im- 
perfectly coordinated  Federal  advisory 
councils  and  commissions  for  education. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  con- 
solidates and  coordinates  responsibility 
for  education  at  the  Federal  level  and 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  first  time 
to  rationalize,  analyze,  present,  and  carry 
out  Federal  policy  for  education  in  this 
Nation.  Whether  we  accomplish  these 
goals  through  enactment  of  this  bill  or 
the  President's  reorganization  proposals 
is  less  important  than  recognizing  the 
need  for  prompt  action. 
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Eklucation  plays  a  critical  role  i^  the 
lives  of  all  Americans.  More  than  60  mil- 
lion Americans  are  now  fxill-time  stu- 
dents; 3.3  million  more  are  profes^onal 
staff.  These  figures  do  not  includi  the 
millions  of  children  who  watch  "Sefeame 
Street,"  or  the  millions  who  receiva  for- 
mal education  each  year  from  indi^try, 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  military.  Federal 
manpower  programs,  and  adult  and  con- 
tinuing education.  When  we  Include  all 
of  these  people,  125  miUion  Americans 
are.  part  of  this  coimtry's  education 
system.  I 

Expenditures  for  formal  educatioa  will 
exceed  $65  billion  tliis  fiscal  year!  and 
will  be  handled  by  50  States,  five  terri- 
tories, the  Federal  Government,  18.000 
operating  school  districts,  and  more  Ithan 
2,500  institutions  of  higher  educatioh. 

But  arguments  of  scale  are  onlv  one 
part  of  the  reason  for  better  coordination 
and  execution  of  the  Federal  role  in  edu- 
cation. We  must  also  recognize  the  pres- 
ent Importance  of  education  and  educa- 
tional policy  to  American  society,  and  the 
increase  in  that  significance  in  the! dec- 
ades ahead.  This  is  not  Just  a  question 
of  increasing  enrollments  or  expendi- 
tures. I 

Our  society  and  the  technology  wttiich 
supports  it  continue  to  increase  in  Com- 
plexity and  require  individuals  possessed 
of  more  sophisticated  educational  bjack- 
ground  and  preparation.  In  addition^  one 
of  the  dominant  features  of  contempo- 
rary life  is  change.  It  is  all  about  ufc,  its 
pace  increasing,  its  impact  on  our  lives 
more  insistent. 

High  technology,  population  grdwth, 
greater  human  density,  imprecedetited 
advances  in  communications  and  data 
processing,  the  systematic  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  the  managerial  resolu- 
tion have  stamped  the  present  anc^  the 
future  witii  the  characteristic  of  con- 
tinual change. 

Things  are  moving  so  fast  we  ar^  be- 
ginning to  suffer  from  what  author  Alvin 
TofHer  calls  futiire  shock.  He  contends 
that  the  rapid  pace  of  change  is!  not 
merely  creating  a  changed  socletyj  but 
developing  an  entirely  new  society.] 

The  study  of  the  futiire  as  a  wafir  of 
gaining  a  firmer  grasp  on  the  present 
has  begun  to  attract  the  attentloh  of 
an  increasing  number  of  schcdars  and 
analysts.  The  presence  of  chuige  places 
great  stress  on  education.  In  earlier 
times,  for  example,  we  could  afforti  to 
ttiink  of  education  as  preparation  for  life. 
Our  society,  our  technology,  our  wao^  of 
life  evolved  at  a  comparatively  slow  pace 
so  tlmt  each  of  us  could  prepare  for  a 
career  upon  which  we  could  then  anter 
and  remain. 

Now  we  experience  three,  four  or  five 
career  changes  in  the  course  of  our  lives. 
Old  techniques  and  skills  become  obsoles- 
cent; new  ones  need  to  be  acquired.  %du- 
cation  is  still  preparation,  to  be  surcj  but 
it  now  must  be  preparation  for  change. 
And  education  has  become  equally  im- 
portant as  a  continuing  or  recurrent  ac- 
tivity, following  us  along  in  our  pr<>fes- 
sional  and  personal  lives  to  the  point  of 
retirement  and  beyond.  ' 

This  new  relationship  of  e<iucatl<Jn  to 
our  lives  requires  that  we  reconsider  the 
education  system's  capeujity  to  reneW  and 
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redefine  itself,  to  refiect,  anticipate,  and 
help  guide  the  changes  which  we  will  all 
experience. 

A  serious  study  and  consideration  of 
the  Federal  role  in  education  is  a  logical 
place  to  begin.  I  hope  that  the  bill  I 
introduce  today  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  proposals  for  a 
Human  Resources  Agency  will  help  focus 
this  question. 

My  bill  is  not  complicated.  First,  it 
establishes  a  separate  Department  of 
Education  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  defining 
educational  iwlicy  and  administering 
Federal  education  programs.  The  func- 
tion and  purpose  of  the  proposed  depart- 
ment would  be  to  advise  the  President  of 
the  United  States  about  the  progress  and 
the  future  of  education  and  the  appro- 
priate policies  and  programs  needed  to 
foster  the  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  educational  resources  and  facil- 
ities in  the  Nation.  The  department 
would  conduct  necessary  studies,  collect 
data,  and  provide  information  and  other 
assistance  to  those  engaged  in  the  devel- 
opment of  educational  policy.  It  would 
assist  other  agencies  and  institutions  in 
the  development  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning relating  to  education. 

The  new  Etepartment  would  be  specif- 
ically charged  with  responsibility  for  fa- 
cilitating the  continuing  renewal  of  edu- 
cation in  America.  To  assist  in  this  func- 
tion, a  National  Institute  of  Education 
would  be  established  to  carry  out  the  full 
rsmge  of  research  and  development  re- 
quired to  improve  education  in  the 
Nation. 

My  bUl  also  establishes  two  principal 
advisory  bodies.  The  first,  the  Federal 
Interagency  Committee  on  Education 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
would  consist  of  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  designated  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  Federal  Government. 
This  Committee  would  assure  the  ef- 
fective coordination  and  consistent  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  programs  affect- 
ing education  which  remain  distributed 
across  the  Government. 

The  second  advisory  body,  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Commission  on  Education,  is 
designed  to  provide  the  Secretary  with 
a  high-level  policy  advisory  board.  The 
need  for  such  a  body  has  been  well  docu- 
mented by  Senator  Claibornt:  Pell  of 
Rhode  Island  and  was  Included  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  efforts  in  Public  Law  91-230  in 
the  form  of  a  National  Council  on  Qual- 
ity in  Education.  The  National  Advisory 
Commission  proposed  in  my  bill  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  and  staffed  independently. 
The  Commission  would  assess  the  general 
progress  of  education,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  Federal  policy,  offer  advice  con- 
cerning present  and  future  direction  of 
such  policies  and  programs,  and  work 
with  the  Secretary  to  devise  a  rational 
and  effective  advisory  structure  for  the 
Department. 

Within  the  new  Department,  the  bill 
would  create  the  positions  of  Secretary. 
Under  Secretary,  six  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, and  a  chief  coimsel. 

The  core  of  the  new  Department  would 
consist  of  the  Office  of  Education,  Head 


Start,  PoUow  Through,  the  Job  Corps 
and  the  institutional  training  programs 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  The  bill  would  transfer  to 
the  Department  the  Instructional  mate- 
rials development,  computer  innovation, 
and  teacher  retraining  responsibilities  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
educational  television  facilities  programs 
now  within  the  purview  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  college  housing  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Responsibility  for  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  schools  smd  the  dependent** 
schools  now  operated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  would  be  transferred  to  the 
new  Department,  and  the  Secretary  would 
be  an  ex  oflBcio  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  The  school  lunch  program 
and  responsibility  for  administering  the 
graduate  school  now  run  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  now  be 
within  this  new  Department.  Additional 
transfers  may  be  made  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  and  the  sub- 
mission of  a  reorganization  plan  to  the 
Congress. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  annually  to  the  Congress 
on  the  progress  of  education  with  special 
weight  to  the  kinds  of  data  necessary  for 
Congress  to  legislate  effectively.  Particu- 
lar attention  is  given  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  data  concerning  the  results  of 
education,  whether  as  a  consequence  of 
Federal  programs  or  not.  The  Secretary 
is  also  required  under  the  terms  of  the 
bUl  to  identify  each  year  policy  Issues 
which  in  his  judgment  are  of  particular 
importance  and  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress a  detailed  analysis  of  the  full  di- 
mensions of  those  Issues — what  their 
causes  are.  why  they  are  important,  what 
possible  solutions  exist  and  what  the 
positive  and  negative  consequences  of 
those  alternative  solutions  might  be. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  locate  responsibility  for  ana- 
lyzing and  defining  educational  policy 
within  the  Federal  Government.  But  sev- 
eral other  principles  are  also  essential. 
First,  those  responsible  for  policy  need 
to  be  familiar  with  the  operational  prob- 
lems of  the  area  within  which  they  work. 
The  tradition  of  Federal  responsibility 
for  education  is  long — it  dates  back  to 
the  Northwest  Ordinance — but  the  tra- 
dition of  local  control  of  education  dates 
back  even  further  and  has  been  firmly 
established  within  our  constitutional 
framework. 

Two  school  systems,  however,  have  long 
been  operated  by  the  Federal  authorities. 
The  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  would  be  better  served  by  be- 
coming the  responsibility  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Education.  This  change  in 
organizational  location  would  improve 
the  administration  of  these  schools  and 
provide  the  Department  with  meaning- 
ful experience  about  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  at  least  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

In  making  this  recommendation  I  am 
indebted  to  the  pioneering  work  done  by 
the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and 
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Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  disclosing  the  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  Indian  education.  Unfor- 
tunately, President  Nixon's  reorgani- 
zation plan  proposes  to  leave  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  untouched  within 
the  new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. Questions  such  as  this  are  pre- 
cisely the  ones  that  should  be  aired  in 
the  course  of  hearings  on  executive  re- 
organization. 

A  second  principle  in  this  bUl  is  the 
need  to  plan  for  the  future.  Educational 
policy  must  be  oriented  to  the  future. 
The  time  between  the  identification  of 
educational  policy  needs,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  solutions  into  operational  pro- 
grams, and  the  achievement  of  desired 
results  is  often  many  years.  Graduate 
programs,  for  example,  require  4  to  8 
years  to  begin  to  produce  desired  types 
of  manpower.  It  will  be  12  to  20 
years  before  Headstart  has  its  hoped- 
for  effect  in  the  society.  In  light  of  lead- 
times  like  this,  long-range  future  per- 
spectives are  essential. 

Third,  my  legislation  recognizes  the 
broad  range  of  educating  agencies  and 
institutions  in  our  society.  Educational 
policy  deliberations  are  normally  di- 
rected to  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities. But  we  have  developed  a  more  re- 
fined understanding  in  recent  years  of 
the  numerous  agencies  and  influences 
beyond  the  schools  which  have  an  im- 
pact on  education. 

Major  surveys  like  the  Coleman  re- 
port have  suggested  how  strong  non- 
school  influences  are  in  predicting 
academic  achievement.  The  success  of 
"Sesame  Street"  Is  coming  just  as  we 
are  begining  to  understand  the  tremen- 
dous impact  mass  media  are  having  on 
the  education  of  our  young.  We  know 
that  doctors,  lawyers,  policemen,  and 
our  courts  perform  educational  functions 
in  our  society  as  Charles  Silberman  has 
provocatively  discussed  in  his  recent 
book  "Crisis  in  the  Classroom."  We  know 
that  industry,  the  military,  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  VISTA  all  perform  educa- 
tional functions,  formal  and  informal. 
Intended  and  imin tended.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  a  family  assistance 
program  has  widespread  implications 
for  education  which  go  far  beyond  its 
day  care  provisions. 

As  the  new  Department  addresses  ed- 
ucational policy  Issues,  therefore.  It 
should  consider  such  issues  from  the 
dual  perspectives  of  the  basic  education- 
al systems — preschool,  elementary  and 
secondary  schooling,  and  higher  educa- 
tion— and  the  nonschool  educational 
systems  such  as  those  Just  identified. 
To  stimulate  this  kind  of  concern,  my 
bill  defines  education  very  broadly  tmd 
appoints  the  Secretary  an  ex  oflQcio  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Finally,  an  Idea  that  occupies  a  cen- 
tral position  in  this  bill  Is  the  concept 
that  the  Federal  role  in  education  should 
be  to  stimulate,  facilitate,  and  help  bring 
about  renewal  in  the  educational  systems 
of  the  Nation.  This  idea  Is  closely  related, 
of  course,  to  the  impact  of  the  future  and 
rapid  change  in  our  society  upon  educa- 


tional goals  and  the  institutional  struc- 
tures the  Nation  possesses  for  education. 

The  Federal  Government  should  lead 
the  way  in  uncovering  the  knowledge,  de- 
veloping new  techniques,  and  making 
them  available  to  oiu-  schools  and  col- 
leges. Our  curriculiuns  must  be  up-to- 
date  and  the  methods  used  should  be 
based  on  the  most  current  knowledge 
about  learning  and  teaching.  Schools  and 
universities  should  be  structured  to  gen- 
erate their  own  renewal. 

The  administration  should  be  com- 
mended for  emphasizing  reform  and  re- 
newal as  the  policy  underlying  its  1972 
budget  proposals.  The  proposals  already 
before  the  Congress  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  and  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Higher  Education 
will  also  help  stimulate  innovation  that 
is  long  overdue  throughout  education. 

The  time  has  come  to  end  the  uncer- 
tain status  of  education  in  the  Federal 
Government.  Education  must  be  repre- 
sented at  the  highest  levels  of  policy  dis- 
cussion. Its  weak  voice  must  be  strength- 
ened through  the  consolidation  of  pro- 
grams which  rightly  belong  together. 
These  needed  steps  would  be  accom- 
plished through  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
I  introduced  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  if  and  when 
this  bill  is  reported  by  that  committee, 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CHn.ES) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analy- 
sis be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  hjill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  prlhted  In 
the  Record,  as  follows :         ^-^ 

S.  1485 
A  bUl  to  establish  a  Department  of  Education 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Department  of  Edu- 
cation Act". 

rtNDINGS   AND  PI7BP0SE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  education  Is  the  largest  single  cate- 
gory of  domestic  public  expenditure  In  the 
Nation; 

(2)  the  role  and  Importance  of  education 
Increases  as  our  society  becomes  more  com- 
plex and  more  affluent; 

(3)  public  policy  toward  education  Is  vital 
to  the  present  and  long-rangre  Interests  of 
the  United  States; 

(4)  education  must  be  broadly  conceived 
In  terms  of  all  those  forces,  Institutions,  and 
agencies  which  function  as  educating  Influ- 
ences In  the  United  States; 

(5)  the  United  States  Is  the  only  major 
nation  which  does  not  have  a  Cabinet-level 
department  of  education;  and 

(6)  It  la  essential  therefore  to  (establish 
a  Dep>artment  of  Mucatlon  to  administer 
and  coordinate  Federal  education  legisla- 
tion, weigh  and  consider  major  educational 
policy   Issues   confronting   the   Nation,   and 


facilitate  a  continuing  renewal  of  the  edu- 
cating institutions  of  the  United  States. 

DEPAKTMXNT  OF  EDUCATIOK   KSTABI.ISHKD 

Sxc.  3.  There  is  hereby  established  t*  an 
executive  department  of  the  QoTernment,  the 
Department  of  Education. 

OFFICEBS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Department  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  a  Secretary  of  Education  who  shaU 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Education  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Under  Secretary  shall  perform  such  duties 
and  exercise  such  powers  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Secretary,  or  in  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Under  Secretary   shall  act  as   Secretary. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  six 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Education  and  a 
General  Counsel.  Each  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Each  Assistant  Secretary  shall  perform 
such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe.  During  the  absence 
or  disability,  or  in  the  event  of  vacancies  In 
the  offices,  of  the  Secretary  and  Under  Secre- 
tary, the  Assistant  Secretaries  and  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  shall  act  as  Secretary  in  the 
order  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

ruNcnoNS  or  the  depabtmenpt 
Sec.  5.  (a)  It  is  the  principal  function  of 
the  Department   to  promote  the  cause  and 
advancement   of  education  throughout  the 
United  States. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  function  of 
the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  thi« 
Act,   the   Secretary  is   authorized    to — 

(1)  advise  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  progress  of  education; 

(2)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent appropriate  policies  and  programs  to 
foster  the  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  the  Nation's  educational  faculties  and 
resources  especially  In  the  light  of  long- 
range  requirements; 

(3)  exercise  leadership  at  the  direction 
of  the  President  in  coordinating  Federal 
activities  affecting  education; 

(4)  conduct  continuing  comprehensive 
surveys,  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate 
relevant  Information  concerning  education 
In  the  United  States; 

(5)  provide  information  and  such  other 
assistance  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Congress  to  aid  In  the  maintenance  of  effi- 
cient school,  college,  and  university  systems; 

(6)  encourage  comprehensive  long-range 
planning  by  State  and  local  governments, 
especially  with  respect  to  coordinating  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  conununlty  educational 
activities  at  the  local  level;  and 

(7)  conduct  studies,  make  recommenda- 
tions, and  administer  discretionary  pro- 
grams to  facilitate  the  continuing  renewal 
of  the  American  educational  system. 

tbansfer  or  agencies 
Sec.  6.  (a)  AU  officers,  employees,  assets, 
llablUtles.  contracts,  property,  and  records 
as  are  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  be 
employed,  held,  or  vised  primartly  In  con- 
nection with  any  function  of  the  following 
agencies,  offices  or  parts  of  agencies  or  of- 
fices, are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment: 

(1)  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare; 

(2)  the  Office  of  Child  Development  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare; 

(3)  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
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Health.  Education  and  Welfare  for  Educa- 
tion; 

(4)  any  advisory  committee  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  giv- 
ing advice  to  and  making  recommendatlc  ns 
concerning  education. 

(c)  In  any  case  where  all  of  the  functions 
of  any  agency  or  office  are  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  except  any  commlti  ee 
transferred  under  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  such  agency  or  ofl  ce 
shall  lapse. 

TRANSFER  OF  rUNCTIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transfer!  Bd 
to  the  Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Secrets  ry 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare — 

( 1 )  with  respect  to  and  being  administer  ed 
by  him  through  the  Office  of  Education; 

(2)  with  respect  to  and  being  administer  ed 
by  him  through  the  office  of  Child  Develc  p- 
ment: 

(3)  with  respect  to  all  laws  dealing  with 
the  relationship  between  Oallaudet  College, 
Howard  University,  Preedmen's  Hospital,  a  id 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  aid 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  aid 
Welfare; 

(4)  under  section  394  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  relating  to  Federal  grar  ts 
for  the  construction  of  television  broadcait- 
ing  facilities  to  be  used  for  educational  ptr- 
poses; 

(5)  under  part  B  of  title  II  and  title  III  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Tralnl  ig 
Act  of  1962  which  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  determines  rele  te 
to  Institutional  manpower  training;  and 

(6 )  under  the  Drug  Abuse  Educational  A  ct 
of  1970. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  tie 
Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Director  of  t  le 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — 

(1)  under  sections  222(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  reli  t- 
Ing  to  the  project  Headstart  and  PoU<  w 
Through  programs;  and 

(2)  under  part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Econoir  Ic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  relating  to  the  Job 
Corps. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  tie 
Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  D  »- 
fense  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  8cho<  Is 
for  dependents  of  members  of  the  ArmiKl 
Forces. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  tlie 
Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  tl  »e 
Interior  with  respect  to  the  operation  3f 
schools  for  Indian  children  being  adminis- 
tered by  him  through  the  Bureau  of  Indli  ,n 
Affairs. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  t  le 
Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — 

(1)  under  the  National  School  Lunch  A(t; 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  tie 
Graduate  School,  U.S.  Department  of  Ag  1- 
culture. 

(f)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  tie 
Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  tl  le 
IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  relating  to  « 1- 
lege  housing. 

(g)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  t  le 
Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  title  m  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  whl  :h 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  ai  id 
Budget  determines  relate  to  Instltutlot  al 
manpower  training. 

~(h)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  tie 
Secretary  all  functions  of  the  National  Sil- 
ence Foxmdation  which  the  Director  of  tie 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  determines 
relate  to  Instructional  personnel  developme^it 
programs.  Instructional  program  developm^t 
and  programs  In  computer  Innovations  de- 
slgned  for  viae  In  education. 


REDXSIGNATION  Or  THE  DEPARTMKIiT  OF  HEALTH, 
EDtJCATION,    AND    WELTARE 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  hereby  redesignated  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  hereby  redesignated  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Welfare. 

(b)  All  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall.  Insofar  as  they  are  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  be  deemed 
to  relate  to  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Welfare. 

NATIONAI.     INSTrrUTE     OF     EDUCATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  U  established  within  the 
Department  of  Education  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education.  The  Institute  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  Director  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  civil  service.  There  shall 
be  a  Deputy  Director,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  civil  service,  who  shall  act  for 
the  Director  and  exercise  such  functions  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe.  There  Is  hereby 
established  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Educational  Research  and  Development. 

( b)  The  Institute  shall,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  seek  to  im- 
prove education  In  the  United  States  by — 

(A)  conducting  research  and  related  ac- 
tivities designed  to  Identify  and  resolve 
problems  In  education  In  the  United  States 
and  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  education 
m  the  United  States; 

(B)  advancing  the  practice  of  education, 
as  an  art,  science,  and  profession; 

(C)  strengthening  the  scientlflc  and  tech- 
nological foundations  of  education;  and 

(D)  building  an  effective  educational  re- 
search and  development  system. 

Activities  authorized  under  this  section  shall 
be  carried  out  with  express  attention  to  the 
unique  characteristics  of  behavioral  and 
social  science  research  and  development  to- 
gether with  an  awareness  that  the  principal 
responsibilities  for  education  Is  State  and  lo- 
cal throughout  the  United  States. 

(c)(1)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  fif- 
teen members  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  the 
Director,  and  such  other  ex  officio  members 
who  are  officers  of  the  United  States  as  the 
President  may  designate.  Eight  members  of 
the  Council  (excluding  ex  officio  members) 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Council  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  of  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Council  shall  be  three  years, 
except  that  (A)  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  only  such  portion 
of  a  term  as  shall  not  have  been  expired  at 
the  time  of  such  appointment,  and  (B)  in 
the  case  of  Initial  members,  five  shall  serve 
terms  of  two  years  and  five  shall  serve  terms 
of  one  year.  Any  person  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  for  six  consecutive  years 
shall  thereafter  be  ineligible  for  appointment 
to  the  Council  dtirlng  the  two-year  period 
following  the  expiration  of  such  sixth  year. 

(d)  Subject  to  general  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  promulgated  for  the  management 
of  the  Institute,  the  Council  shall 

(1)  advise  the  Director  and  the  Secretary 
on  the  policies,  priorities,  and  management 
procedures  of  the  Institute; 

(2)  review,  and  advise  the  Secretary  on 
the  status  of  educational  research  in  the 
United  States; 


(3)  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman 
except  that  It  shall  meet  (A)  at  least  six 
times  during  each  fiscal  year,  or  (B)  when- 
ever one-third  of  the  members  request  a 
meeting  in  writing.  In  which  event  one-third 
of  the  members  (excluding  ex  officio  mem- 
bers) shall  constitute  a  quorum;  and 

(4)  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  activities  of  the  Institute,  and 
on  educational  research  in  general,  which 
shall  Include  such  recommendations  and 
comments  as  the  Council  may  deem  i^>pro- 
prlate,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress as  part  of  the  Secretary's  annual  report. 

(e)  Each  major  division  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Institute.  Such  Assistant  Director  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
grade  GS-18  In  section  6332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 

(f )  In  order  to  carry  out  Its  objectives,  the 
Institute  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  conduct  educational  research, 

(2)  collect  and  disseminate  the  findings 
of  educational  research, 

(3)  train  individuals  In  educational  re- 
search and  related  activities, 

(4)  assist  and  foster  research,  collection, 
and  dissemination  or  Information,  and  train- 
ing through  grants,  or  technical  assistance 
to.  or  Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with,  public  or  private  organizations. 
Institutions,  agencies,  or  Individuals, 

(5)  promote  the  coordination  of  such  re- 
search and  research  support  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government, 

(6)  construct  or  provide  (by  grant  or  oth- 
erwise) for  such  facilities  and  equipment  as 
he  determines  may  be  required. 

(g)  The  Director  Is  authorized.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  to  appoint  and  compensate,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in 
the  competitive  service,  and  without  regard 
to  chapter  51  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  rates,  such  technical  and 
professional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  functions  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

(h)  No  grant  or  contract  shall  be  made  by 
the  Institute  without  first  securing  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  a  panel  of  non-govern- 
ment experts  qualified  to  review  the  topic 
and  type  of  research  or  related  activity  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  through  such  grant 
or  contract. 

(I)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
8400,000,000,  In  the  aggregate,  for  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1972,  and  ending  June  30. 
1974.  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  In- 
stitute. Sums  so  appropriated  shall,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  unless 
enacted  In  express  limitation  of  this  sub- 
section, remain  available  for  the  purpKJses  of 
this  subsection  until  expended. 

FEDERAL   INTERAGENCY    COMMITTEE   ON 
EDUCATION 

Sk:.  10.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
"Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion". 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  study  and  make 
such  recommendations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  effective  coordination  of  Federal 
programs  affecting  education.  Including — 

(1)  development  of  Federal  programs  In 
accordance  with  the  educational  goals  and 
policies  of  the  Nation; 

(2)  consistent  administration  of  policies 
and  practices  among  Federal  agencies  In 
the  conduct  of  similar  programs; 

(3)  full  and  effectve  communication  among 
Federal  agencies  to  avoid  unnecessary  dup- 
lication of  activities; 
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/4)  adequate  procedures  for  the  avail- 
ability of  Information  on  educational  mat- 
ters requested  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(5)  full  and  effective  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  on  such  studies  and  analyses  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

Act. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman, 
md  one  appropriate  representative  of  each 
of  the  following:  The  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Department 
oj  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities.  Other  members  may  be  added 
by  Executive  Order  of  the  President  as  he 
determines  may  be  necessary. 

(d)  The  Chairman  may  invite  Federal 
agencies  in  addition  to  those  which  are  rep- 
resented on  the  Committee  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  to 
designate  representatives  to  participate  in 
meetings  of  the  Committee  on  matters  of 
substantial  interest  to  such  agencies  which 
are  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee. 

(e)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Domestic  Council,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology may  each  designate  a  member  of  his 
staff  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Committee  as 
observers. 

(f)  Each  Federal  agency  which  Is  repre- 
sented on  the  Committee  under  the  provl- 
slcns  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall 
furnish  necessary  assistance  to  the  Commit- 
tee In  accordance  with  section  214  of  the 
Act  of  May  3,  1945  (31  U.8.C.  691). 

NATIONAL     ADVISORY     COMMISSION     ON 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  11.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Education 
composed  of  fifteen  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  from  among  Individ- 
uals— 

(1)  who  are  familiar  with  the  educational 
needs  and  goals  of  the  United  States, 

(2)  who  have  competence  In  assessing  the 
progress  of  educational  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  in  meeting  those 
needs  and  achieving  those  goals, 

(3)  who  are  familiar  with  the  administra- 
tion of  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
and  of  Institutions  of  higher  education,  and 

(4)  who  £u:e  representative  of  the  mass 
media,  Industry  and  the  general  public. 
Members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years,  except  that  (1)  in  the  case  of 
Initial  members,  one-third  of  the  members 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one-year 
each  and  one-third  of  the  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  two  years  each,  and 
(2)  appointments  to  fill  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  any  terms  shall  be  for  such  portion 
only. 

(b)   The  National  Commission  shall — 

(1)  review  the  administration  of,  general 
regulations  for,  and  operation  of  Federal 
education  programs; 

(2)  advise  the  Secretary  and  other  Fed- 
eral officials  with  respect  to  the  educational 
needs  and  goals  of  the  Nation  and  assess  the 
progress  of  the  renewal  of  appropriate  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  organizations  of  the  Na- 
tion In  order  to  meet  those  needs  and  achieve 
those  goals; 

(3)  conduct  objective  evaluations  of  spe- 
cific education  programs  and  projects  In  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams and  projects  in  achieving  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended- 

(4)  make  recommendations  (Including 
ncommendatlons  for  changes  in  legislation) 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  administration 


and    operation    of    Federal    education    pro- 
grams; 

(5)  consult  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
and  other  educating  agencies,  institutions, 
and  organization*  with  respect  to  assessing 
education  in  the  United  States  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  education,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  areas  of  unmet  needs  In  education  and 
national  goals  and  the  means  by  which  those 
areas  of  need  may  be  met  and  those  national 
goals  may  be  CbChleved. 

(B)  determination  of  priorities  among  un- 
met needs  and  national  goals;  and 

(C)  Special  means  of  Improving  the  qual- 
ity and  effectiveness  of  teaching,  curricula, 
and  educational  media  and  of  raising  stand- 
ards of  scholarship  and  levels  of  achieve- 
ment; 

(6)  conduct  national  conferences  on  the 
assessment.  Improvement,  and  renewal  of 
education,  in  which  national  and  regional 
education  associations  and  org^anlzatlons, 
State  and  local  education  officers  and  ad- 
ministrators, and  other  education-related  or- 
ganizations, institutions,  and  persons  (In- 
cluding parents  of  children  participating  In 
Federal  education  programs)  may  exchange 
and  disseminate  Information  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  education;  and 

(7)  conduct,  and  report  on,  comparative 
studies  and  evaluations  of  education  systems 
In  foreign  countries. 

(8)  advise  and  assist  In  the  coordination 
of  all  the  advisory  bodies  to  Federal  educa- 
tion programs. 

(c)  The  National  Commission  shall  make 
an  annual  report,  and  such  other  reports 
as  It  deems  appropriate,  concerning  Its  find- 
ings, recommendations,  and  activities  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  the  Congress 
once  each  year. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  National  Commis- 
sion shall  take,  together  with  the  Secretary, 
whatever  Etctlon  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
section  438  of  the  General  Educational  Pro- 
visions Act,  to  devise  a  manageable  and  effec- 
tive advisory  structure  for  the  Department. 
The  National  Commission  shall  advise  the 
Secretary  on  the  number  of  Ewlvisory  bodies 
that  are  necessary  and  the  manner  In  which 
such  bodies  relate  to  one  another.  The  Na- 
tional Commission  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Disadvantaged  Children,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Supplementary 
Centers  and  Services,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment, the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Ed- 
ucational Research  and  Development  and 
such  other  advisory  councils  and  committees 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  subsection.  All  Federal  agen- 
cies are  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Na- 
tional Commission  In  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  subsection. 

(e)  The  National  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  Its  functions  and 
the  Secretary  shall,  In  addition,  make  avail- 
able to  the  National  Commission  such  sec- 
retarial, clerical,  and  other  assistance  and 
such  pertinent  data  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  the  National  Commission  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

(f)  Members  of  the  National  Commission 
who  are  not  In  the  regular  full-time  employ 
of  the  United  States  shall,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  the  National  Com- 
mission or  while  otherwise  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  National  Commission,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such  service 
for  grade  aS-18  under  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  Including  travel  time, 
and  while  so  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
National  Commission  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 


allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  employed  intermittently  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service. 

(g)  The  President  shall  appoint  the  Na- 
tional Commission  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

POWERS   AND   DITTIES    OF   THE   SECRZTTARY 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  exercise  of  all  functions  of  the 
Department,  and  shall  have  authority  to 
direct  and  supervise  all  personnel  and  activ- 
ities thereof. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretarj-  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers  and  employees,  and  prescribe  their 
functions,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purp>o6es  and  functions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  the  services 
of  exp>ert8  and  consultants  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  in  him  or 
In  the  Department,  and  he  may  delegate  au- 
thority for  the  p>erformance  of  any  such 
function  to  any  officer  or  employee  under  his 
direction  and  supervision. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Depmrtment,  of 
such  design  as  the  President  shall  approve, 
and  Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  thereof. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  make 
a  repxirt  to  the  President  for  submission  to 
the  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Such 
report  shall  also  contain  objective  data  on: 
enrollments;  expenditures;  numbers  of 
teachers  and  other  categories  of  professional 
and  related  personnel;  ntmabers  of  profes- 
sionals who  lack  full  qualifications;  needs 
for  classrooms  and  other  construction;  sp>eclal 
needs  of  critical  concern  such  as  the  dis- 
advantaged, rural  and  urban  education,  and 
p>rogress  made  toward  the  continuing  renewal 
of  education;  the  results  and  outcomes  of 
education  and  schooling;  budget  projections 
for  five  years  based  on  actual  or  anticipated 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  annual  report  Is  Issued;  the  advisory 
structure  of  the  Department  Including  the 
names  and  comp>ositlon  of  advisory  commit- 
tees and  councils  and  the  relationships  the 
committees  and  councils  bear  to  one  another; 
and  similar  data.  The  report  shall  also  In- 
clude each  year  a  complete  discussion  of  one 
or  more  basic  educational  policy  issues  which 
in  the  Secretary's  judgment  have  great 
salience. 

TRANSFERRED   PERSONNEL 

Sec  13.  Each  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  who  !s  transferred  at  any  time  to 
the  Department  of  Education  shall  be 
deemed,  effective  as  of  the  date  of  such 
transfer,  to  be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department.  No  reappointment  of  any  such 
officer  or  employee  shall  be  required  because 
of  his  transfer  to  that  department.  Except 
as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by  this 
section,  no  such  officer  or  employee  shall  be 
reduced  in  rank,  grade,  seniority,  or  rate  of 
compensation  because  of  any  such  transfer. 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  19(d)(1)  of  title  3. 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  j>erlod  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "Secretary  of 
Education". 

(b)  Section  101  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  Department  of  Education". 

(c)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  executive 
schedule  pay  rates).  Is  amended  as  follows: 
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(1)  Section  5313  Is  amended  by  addli^  at 
tb«  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(13)    Secretary  of  Education,". 

(3)  Section  5314  la  amended  by  addiqg  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following ; 

"(57)   Under  Secretary  of  Education 

(3)  Section  5316  la  amended  by  addlqg 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(95)   General     Counsel,*  Departmenl 
Education." 
"(96)   Assistant   Secretaries   of 

(6)  " 

"(97)   Director,  National  Institute  of 
cation.  Department  of  Education." 

(4)  Section   5316   is   amended   by   adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
graph: 

"  ( 130)    Deputy  Director,  National 
of  Education,  I>epartment  of  Education 

(d)  (1)  Effective  90  days  from  the  da 
enactment  of  this  Act.  section  516  and 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Unlt«d  " 
(20  U.S.C.  1,  2)  are  repealed. 

(3)  Effective  90  days  from  the  date  ol 
actment  of  this  Act.  the  Cooperative 
search  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
tlons  3  and  3  thereof. 

SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

SBC.    15.    (a)    AU    orders,    determlnatjons, 
rules,   regulations,   permits,   contracts, 
tmcates,  licenses,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  glint- 
ed, or  allowed  to  become  effective  in  the 
exercise  of  functions  which  are  transf<rred 
under  this  Act.  by  (A)  any  agency  or  office 
or  part  thereof,  any  functions  of  whlct  ar« 
transferred  by  this  Act,  or  (B)  any  cou|t  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  and 

(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time 
Act  takes  effect.  shaU  continue  In  effeci 
TOrdlng  to  their  terms  until  modified, 
mlnated.  superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed 
by  the  Secretary,  by  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law.       ; 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shaUj  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  Itlme 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  a^ncy 
or  office,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  wblch 
are  transferred  by  this  Act;  but  such  pro- 
ceedings, to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to 
functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  continued 
before  the  Department.  Such  proceedings,  to 
the  extent  they  do  not  relate  to  functions  so 
transferred,  shall  be  continued  before  the 
agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  before  wjhlch 
they  were  pending  at  the  time  of  such  ttons- 
fer.  In  either  case  orders  shall  be  Lssuqd  In 
such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  t^ken 
therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act  ha4  not 
been  enacted;  and  orders  Issued  In  any  puch 
proceedings  shall  continue  In  effect  trntll 
modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed 
by  the  Secretary,  by  a  court  of  comp^nt 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 

(3)  — 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  ndt  af- 
fect suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date]  this 
question  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  In  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rend^ed, 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if '  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted.  I 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  ^ni- 
menced  by  or  against  any  officer  In  his  official 
capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  agency  or  office, 
or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are  t^suis- 
ferred  by  this  Act,  shall  abate  by  reas<Jn  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause  of  action 
by  or  against  any  agency  or  office,  or  |part 
thereof,  functions  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  Act,  or  by  or  against  any  officer  there- 
of In  his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Causfs  of 
actions,  suits,  or  other  proceedings  ma^  be 
asserted  by  or  against  the  United  States  or 
such  official  of  the  Department  as  ma^  be 
appropriate  and.  In  any  litigation  pending 
when  this  section  takes  effect,  the  court  may 


at  any  time,  on  its  own  motion  or  that  of  any 
party,  enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  agency  or  office,  or  officer 
thereof  in  his  official  capacity.  Is  a  party  to 
a  suit,  and  under  this  Act — 

(A)  such  agency  or  office,  or  any  part 
thereof.  Is  transferred  to  the  Secretary,  or 

(B)  any  function  of  such  agency,  office,  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  Is  transferred  to  the 
Secretary. 

then  such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the 
Secretary  (except  In  the  case  of  a  suit  not 
involving  functions  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary, in  which  case  the  suit  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  the  agency,  office,  or  part  thereof, 
or  officer  which  was  a  party  to  the  suit  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act). 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  reference  in  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  agency,  office,  or  part 
thereof,  or  officer  so  transferred  or  functions 
of  which  are  so  transferred  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  the  department  or  officer  in  which 
such  function  Is  vested  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Secretary  in 
the  exercise  of  functions  transferred  under 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
to  the  same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner 
as  If  such  orders  and  actions  had  been  by 
the  agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  exercis- 
ing such  functions.  Immediately  preceding 
their  transfer.  Any  statutory  requirements  re- 
lating to  notice,  hearings,  action  upon  the 
record,  or  administrative  review  that  apply 
to  any  function  transferred  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  exercise  of  such  function  by  the 
Secretary. 

(f)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  same  authority  as  that  vested  In 
the  agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  exercis- 
ing such  ftinctlons  Inmiedlately  preceding 
their  transfer,  and  his  actions  in  exercising 
such  fxinctlons  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  when  exercised  by  such  agency  or 
office,  or  part  thereof. 

AMENDMENT   TO   TBX   COMMTXNICATIONS  ACT 
or    1934 

Sxc.  16.  Section  396(c)  (1)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board.". 

CODIFICATION 

Sxc.  17.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  within  two  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  a  proposed  codifi- 
cation of  all  laws  which  contain  functions 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  by  this  Act. 

FEDCaAL   CONTBOL   PBOHIBITEO 

Sxc.  18.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  currictUiun,  program  of 
instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  local  or  State  educational  agency,  in- 
stitution, or  school  system. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  19.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 
(1)    "Ckjmmlttee"  means  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Education; 

(3)  "Co\incll"  means  the  National  Council 
on  Educational  Research  and  Development  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Education; 

(3)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education; 

(4)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Education; 

(6)  "education"  means  that  process  by 
which  Individuals  and  groups  develop  or 
EM:qulre  skills,  competencies,  attitudes,  val- 
ues, and  new  understandings.  Formally  or 
Informally,    education   may   be   undertaken 


In,  offered  by,  or  received  from  preschool 
elementary,  secondary,  and  post-secondary 
institutions  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  institu- 
tions, agencies,  organizations,  and  lndlvld« 
uals.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the  home 
and  family,  the  mass  media.  Industry,  ana 
the  military; 

(6)  "educational  research"  Includes  re- 
search, planning,  svirveys,  evaluations.  In- 
veslgatlons,  experiments  (Including  experi- 
mental schools),  development,  demonstra- 
tion and  dissemination  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation; 

(7)  "function"  includes  powers  and  duties; 

(8)  "National  Commission"  means  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Education; 

(9)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Depsuniment  of  Education; 

(10)  The  term  "local  educational  agen- 
cy" means  a  public  board  of  education  or 
other  public  authority  legally  constituted 
within  a  State  for  either  administrative  con- 
trol or  direction  of,  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  In  a  city,  county,  township, 
school  district,  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  such  combination  of  school  dis- 
tricts, or  counties  as  are  recognized  In  a 
State  as  an  administrative  agency  for  its 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  or  a 
combination  of  local  educational  agencies; 
and  Includes  any  other  public  Institution  or 
agency  having  administrative  control  and 
direction  of  a  public  elementary  or  second- 
ary school;  and 

(11)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or.  If  there  Is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law  for 
this  purpose. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE;  INITIAI.  APPOINTMENT  OF 
OFFICEaS 

Sec.  20.  (a)  This  Act,  other  than  this  sec- 
tion, shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or  on  such  prior  date 
after  enactment  of  this  Act  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  any 
of  the  officers  provided  for  In  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  4  may  be  ap- 
pointed In  the  manner  provided  for  In  this 
Act.  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Such  officers  shall  be  compen- 
sated from  the  date  they  first  take  office,  at 
the  rates  provided  for  In  this  Act.  Such 
compensation  and  related  expeoises  of  their 
offices  shall  be  paid  from  funds  available  for 
the  functions  to  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment pursuant  to  this  Act. 
Department  of  Education  Bnx — Section-bt- 
Section    Analysis 

Section  2.  States  the  Congressional  finding 
that  education  Is  of  great  Importance  in  our 
complex  and  affluent  society,  that  public 
policy  respecting  education  Is  therefore  of  vi- 
tal Interest  to  the  present  and  long-range  In- 
terests of  America,  that  educational  policy 
must  Include  all  the  educating  Influences  In 
our  society,  and  that  the  United  States  Is 
the  only  major  Nation  which  does  not  have 
a  Cabinet  level  department  of  education. 

Section  3.  Establishes  a  Department  of 
Education. 

Section  4.  Creates  the  office  of  Secretary, 
Under  Secretary,  six  Assistant  Secretaries, 
and  a  General  Counsel. 

Section  5.  States  that  the  Department  U 
to  promote  the  cause  and  advancement  of 
education  throughout  the  United  States,  to 
advise  the  President  respecting  the  programs 
of  education,  to  develop  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  foster  the  orderly  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  educational  resources  and  fa- 
cilities, to  coordinate  Federal  activities  af- 
fecting education,  to  conduct  surveys,  collect 
and  analyze  data,  and  disseminate  Informa- 
tion, to  provide  information  and  assistance 
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to  aid  In  the  maintenance  of  school,  college, 
ajid  university  systems,  to  encourage  long- 
range  planning  by  State  and  local  govem- 
ment,  and  to  facilitate  the  continuing  re- 
newal of  the  American  educational  system. 

SectloTia  6  A  7  {generally).  Transfer  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment, the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  for 
Education,  and  any  advisory  committees  In 
HEW  concerning  education  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Also  Included  in  the 
transfer  are  the  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  respecting  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities  and  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  relating 
to  institutional  manpower  training. 

Also  transferred  to  the  new  Department 
are  Head  Start,  Follow  Through,  Job  Corps, 
Department  of  Defense  dependents'  schools, 
school  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  Graduate  School  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  College  housing  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  as  are  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  Title 
HI  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  which  relate  to  Institutional  man- 
power training  and  the  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdatlon  relating  to  currtc- 
ulxim  development,  computer  Innovations 
In  education,  and  teacher  retraining. 

Section  8.  Redesignates  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  as  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Welfare. 

Section  9 {a).  Establishes  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  v^thln  the  Department 
of  Education  headed  by  a  Director  and 
Deputy  Director.  Establishes  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Educational  Research  and 
Development. 

Sections  9(b)  &  9(f).  Authorize  the  In- 
stitute to  seek  to  Improve  education  by  con- 
ducting research  and  related  activities  to 
Identify  and  resolve  problems  in  education 
and  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  education,  to 
advance  the  practice  of  education,  to 
strengthen  the  scientific  and  technological 
foundations  of  education,  and  to  build  an 
effective  research  and  development  system. 
The  Institute  is  also  authorized  to  collect 
and  disseminate  findings,  train  researchers, 
grant  and  contract  for  research,  promote  the 
coordination  of  research,  and  provide  for  fa- 
cUlties  and  equipment. 

Section  9(c).  Establishes  a  three-year  term 
for  the  fifteen-member  Advisory  Coxincll. 

Section  9(d) .  Requires  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Director 
on  the  policies,  priorities  and  management 
of  the  Institute  and  the  status  of  educational 
research  In  the  United  States,  and  to  present 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  on  these 
matters. 

Section  9(e).  Authorizes  the  appointment 
of  directors  of  the  major  divisions  of  the  In- 
stitute at  a  grade  of  GS-18. 

Section  9(g).  Authorizes  exceptions  to  the 
Civil  Service  regulations  for  the  pvirpose  of 
employing  scientists  and  technicians. 

Section  9(h).  Requires  panel  review  of  In- 
stitute grants  and  contracts. 

Section  9(i).  Authorizes  $400,000,000  In  the 
aggregate  through  the  period  ending  June 
80,  1974. 

Section  to.  Establishes  a  Federal  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Education  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  to  assure  effective 
coordination  of  Federal  education  programs. 
Appoints  the  Secretary  chairman  and  pro- 
vides for  appropriate  representatives  from 
the  Departments  of  State,  Defense,  Agricul- 
ture, Labor,  and  Health  and  Welfare,  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and  the 
National  Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities. 

Section  11  (generally).  Establishes  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Education  to 


review  the  operation  of  Federal  education 
programs,  advise  the  Secretary  on  educa- 
tional needs,  goals,  and  renewal,  conduct  ol>- 
Jectlve  evaluations  of  education  programs  and 
projects,  make  recommendations  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Federal  programs,  consult  vrlth 
Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  respecting 
the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion, and  conduct  conferences  on  the  assess- 
ment, Improvement,  and  renewal  of  educa- 
tion. 

Section  11  (d) .  Authorizes  the  Commission 
to  assist  the  Secretary  in  establishing  a 
rational  and  well -Integrated  advisory  struc- 
ture for  the  Department. 

Section  12.  Defines  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Secretary.  Requires  an  annual  report 
containing  objective  data  on  education  In- 
cluding the  results  and  outcomes  of  educa- 
tion, five-year  budget  projections,  progress 
toward  the  renewal  of  education  in  the 
Nation,  and  a  report  on  the  advisory  struc- 
ture of  the  Department.  Tlie  report  Is  also  to 
Include  each  year  a  complete  analysis  of 
major  educational  policy  Issues. 

Section  13.  Makes  provisions  for  all  trans- 
ferred personnel  Instirlng  no  loss  of  rank, 
grade,  seniority,  or  rate  of  compensation  be- 
cause of  transfer. 

Section  14.  Contains  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  United  States  Code. 

Section  15.  Contains  savings  provisions  to 
assure  that  all  actions  pending  before  pre- 
existing agencies  or  programs  remain  in  force 
and  standing  despite  the  transfer  of  those 
agencies  or  programs  to  the  new  Department. 

Section  16.  Amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  by  making  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Section  17.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  sub- 
mit within  two  years  of  enactment  a  pro- 
posed codification  of  all  laws  which  contain 
functions  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by 
this  Act. 

Section  18.  Prohibits  Federal  control  of 
education  with  respect  to  any  State  or  local 
educational  agency. 

Section  19  (generally) .  Defines  terms  used 
throughout  the  Act. 

Section  19(5).  Defines  education  to  Include 
not  only  concern  for  preschool,  elementary, 
secondary,  and  poet -secondary  education  but 
also  concern  for  the  educational  functions  of 
other  agencies  and  Institutions  such  as  the 
home  and  family,  the  military,  industry,  and 
the  mass  media. 

Section  20.  Establlshee  the  effective  date  of 
the  Act  as  90  days  after  enactment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  for  Introducing  a  bill 
to  create  a  Cabinet  level  Department  of 
Education. 

Education  has  never  received  the  pri- 
ority It  deserves,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
support  proposals  such  as  these  which 
are  designed  to  make  more  visible  and 
tangible  our  commitment  to  the  educa- 
tion of  American  children.  WWle  I  have 
reservations  about  some  parts  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation — such  as  the  provision 
which  would  place  Headstart  and  child 
development  programs  in  this  newly  cre- 
ated Department — I  strongly  support  the 
concept  and  thrust  of  this  proposal  and 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  oosponsor  of  It. 

Senator  Ribicoff,  who  previously 
served  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  brings  that  knowledge 
and  expertise  to  this  problem,  is  doing 
the  cause  of  education  a  great  service  by 
introducing  the  bill,  and  I  commend  him 
for  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  in  the 
Introduction  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Act.  The  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
his  continued  legislative  effort,  initiated 
out  of  his  firsthand  experience  as  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
to  establish  a  focal  point  for  education 
within  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
give  a  decisive  emphasis  to  America's 
educational  priorities. 

Education  is  a  matter  of  paramount 
concern  to  the  American  people.  It  is  the 
largest  single  category  of  domestic  pub- 
lic expenditure  in  the  Nation.  It  Is  rec- 
ognized as  an  essential  human  resource 
investment  of  the  highest  economic  and 
social  importance.  Surely,  in  the  midst  of 
rhetoric  about  Federal  departmental  re- 
organization to  improve  the  delivery  of 
services,  the  reform  of  our  educational 
bureaucracy  demands  priority  attention 
by  Congress.  There  must  be  a  high  level 
authority  and  responsibility  within  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  development 
of  a  new  education  policy  for  America. 

In  the  Record  of  March  30, 1971, 1  pre- 
sented the  outline  of  this  education 
policy.  I  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Education  Act  offers  the  essential  admin- 
istrative framework  for  drafting  that 
policy  by  which  we  can  at  last  assure  ex- 
cellence, imagination,  and  full  opportu- 
nity in  AmericEin  education.  We  must  put 
the  full  educational  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  disposal  of  the 
American  people,  over  one-fourth  of 
whom  are  of  school  age — 5  to  17 — with 
8.5  million  more  enrolled  in  postsecond- 
ary  education  courses.  That  can  only  be 
done  through  the  creation  of  a  depart- 
ment under  a  Cabinet-level  Secretary  of 
Education,  providing  a  spokesman  for 
education  at  the  summit  of  Government 
and  bringing  together  our  scattered  Fed- 
eral educational  activities.  In  addition  to 
the  reorganization  and  transfer  of  edu- 
cational fimctions  of  Federal  agencies, 
this  act  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on 
Education  to  assure  the  effective  coordi- 
nation of  all  Federal  programs  affecting 
education. 

The  establishment  of  a  Department 
will  also  enable  us  to  Inaugurate  a  deci- 
sive forward  advance  in  American  educa- 
tion. Included  in  this  substantially 
revised  and  comprehensive  legislation, 
for  example,  is  a  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment, within  the  Etepartment,  of  a 
National  Institute  of  Education  to  under- 
take and  foster  research  on  important 
problems  and  new  directions  in  educa- 
tion. Moreover,  there  would  be  a  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Education,  ai>- 
pointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
bring  competent  public  participation  to 
bear  in  the  review  of  the  administration 
of  Federal  education  programs  and  in 
providing  valuable  counsel  on  the  educa- 
tional needs  and  goals  of  the  Nation.  The 
legislation  also  calls  for  annual  reports 
to  the  President  and  Congress  to  assure 
effective  oversight  of  progress  in  the 
meeting  of  these  critical  needs  and  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  all-important 
goals  for  the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of 
our  children  and  youth. 

Let  it  be  cle£u-  that  this  bill  does  not 
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call  for  any  so-called  Federal  control  jof 
education,  but  rather  for  an  end  jto 
duplication  and  confusion  in  Federal 
programs  of  assistance  to  our  States  smd 
communities  that  are  today  hard  pressed 
to  find  the  funds  and  resources  to  assure 
quality  standards  and  unrestricted  op- 
portunities In  education  for  all  ojur 
people. 

Mr.  President,  there  must  be  no  further 
delay  in  addressing  the  critical  education 
needs  of  America.  I  believe  there  is  an 
overwhelming  national  consensus  that 
the  time  has  come  to  establish  a  Depai  t- 
ment  of  Education  to  guarantee  that 
these  needs  will  be  met  now  with  the  f  ill 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government 


By  Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself,  A[r. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Doie, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  McGee,  and  U^t. 
Tower)  : 

S.  1486.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Antitnist 
Review  and  Revision  Commission.  Ee- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicia:  "y. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behiilf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
Tower,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  establish  in 
Antitrust  Review  and  Revision  Comms- 
sion.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  aie 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remar  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(ScG  exhibit  1  ) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  till 
would  establish  an  18-member  bipartism 
Commission  composed  of  eight  Memb<irs 
of  Congress,  four  members  of  the  exequ- 
tive  branch,  and  six  experts  from  the  p  n- 
vate  sector,  to  be  chosen  in  such  a  ma  ti- 
ner  as  to  be  broadly  representative  of  t  lie 
various  interests,  needs,  and  concerns 
which  the  antitrust  laws  may  affect.  T  tie 
Commission  would  be  charged  with  ttie 
duties  of  examining  our  antitrust  laws 
and  making  recommendations  for  rev  s- 
ing  them.  The  Commission  would  speciB- 
cally  be  asked  to  investigate  the  effect  of 
the  antitrust  laws  upon: 

Price  levels,  product  quality  aid 
service; 

Employment,  productivity,  output,  in- 
vestment and  profit ; 

Concentration  of  economic  power  a  ad 
financial  control; 

Foreign  trade  and  International  con- 
petition;  and 

Economic  growth. 

The  bill  provides  a  period  of  2  years  1  or 
this  study,  in  order  that  fundamental  a  nd 
basic  relationships  between  the  antitrust 
laws  and  our  increasingly  complex  econ- 
omy can  be  thoroughly  analyzed  and  so 
that  proposals  for  revision  of  the  laws 
may  be  given  careful  and  thought  ul 
review. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  be- 
lieve a  review  and  revision  of  the  anti- 
trust statutes  has  become  an  econot  ilc 
necessity  for  our  country.  Three  ma  or 
reasons  are  as  follows :  First,  the  marl  :et 
structure  of  our  economy  and  even  ihe 
nature  of  the  economy  Itself  huve 
changed  radically  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Sherman  Act  in  1890;  statutes  de- 
slgned  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  19th  centi  iry 
economy  cannot  be  expected  to  prov  de 
direction  for  economic  poUcles  of    he 


1970's;  second,  the  vague  language  of  the 

existing  antitrust  statutes  and  the  lack 
of  clarity  as  to  the  purposes  of  those 
statutes  have  left  the  courts,  the  bar, 
and  the  business  community  with  little 
guidance  for  deciding  cases,  predicting 
results,  or  making  business  decisions;  the 
result  has  been  confusion,  conflict  and 
xmcertalnty  in  the  law;  third,  the  gen- 
eral language  of  the  law  has  required  that 
the  major  antitrust  policies  be  shaped 
and  expressed  by  the  judiciary,  which 
has  no  significant  expertise  in  the  econ- 
omy. This  has  led  to  irrational  appli- 
cations of  and  developments  in  the  law, 
some  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  anti- 
competitive and  genuinely  in  conflict  with 
the  declared  purposes  of  our  antitrust 
statutes.  I  will  briefly  discuss  each  of 
these  three  points  in  turn. 

Two  major  historical  developments  af- 
fecting the  nature  and  market  structure 
may  have  rendered  obsolete  many  19th 
century  conceptions  of  antitrust  and,  at 
the  same  time,  have  generated  a  need  for 
different  antitrust  rules  and  weapons. 

The  first  of  these  historical  changes  is 
the  evolution  of  an  essentially  laissez- 
faire  economy  into  a  mixed  economy, 
characterized  by  pervasive  government 
Involvement  as  participant  and  regulator. 

The  second  is  the  growth  of  a  nation 
of  many  small  businesses  and  few 
"trusts"  into  one  whose  economy  is  domi- 
nated by  corporate  giants  which,  it  has 
been  suggested,  operate  more  economi- 
cally as  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned 
under  stable  conditions  conducive  to 
planning  than  can  small  businesses  in  a 
perfectly  competitive  economy. 

Our  antitrust  laws,  as  interpreted  by 
the  courts,  have  not  kept  pace  with  these 
changes.  Perhaps  the  courts  are  not  to 
be  blamed  for  this,  for  the  judicial  fimc- 
tion  is  to  interpret  statutes  consistently 
with  their  purpose.  However,  Congress 
has  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
laws  and  their  purpose  are  kept  up  to 
date:  antitrust  policy  in  changing  times 
should  be  made  by  Congress  and  not  the 
courts. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Commission  to 
be  established  by  my  bill  would  give  full 
consideration  to  the  implications  of  these 
historical  trends  for  antitrust  policy  and 
suggest  to  Congress  appropriate  correc- 
tive action. 

Our  antitrust  laws  are  rife  with  con- 
flict and  imcertainty.  Vague  statutory 
terms  about  restraints  of  trade  and  at- 
tempts to  monopolize  have  been  given 
substance  and  content  by  the  courts  with 
practically  no  gmdance  from  Congress. 
Indeed,  it  could  be  argued  that  Congress 
has  given  worse  than  no  guidance  by 
imposing  conflicting  and  contrary  man- 
dates on  the  courts,  for  it  is  diflBcult  to 
reconcile  the  philosophy  of  earlier  stat- 
utes with  the  price-equivalency  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  which  dampens 
competition — though  it  may  be  necessary 
for  public  policy  reasons.  Confusion  has 
been  increased  by  the  overlapping  juris- 
dictions of  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 
should  serve  separate  prosecutorial  and 
regulatory  functions,  and  by  the  uncer- 
tain relationship  between  private  anti- 
trust actions  and  suits  brought  by  the 
Government. 


The  problem  facing  lawyers  and  busi- 
nessmen was  well  summarized  by  Robert 
H.  Jackson  when  he  was  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  Antitrust: 

In  view  of  the  extreme  uncertainty  which 
prevails  as  a  result  of  these  vague  and  con- 
flicting adjudications.  It  Is  Impossible  for  a 
lawyer  to  determine  what  business  conduct 
will  be  pronounced  lawful  or  unlawful  by 
the  courts.  The  situation  is  embarrassing  to 
businessmen  wishing  to  obey  the  law  and 
to  government  officials  attempting  to  en- 
force It. 

If  anything,  the  situation  has  become 
far  worse  since  that  statement  was  made 
in  1938.  The  Antitrust  Review  and  Re- 
vision Commission  could  perform  a  great 
service  by  laying  a  basis  for  a  consistent 
and  predictable  antitrust  law. 

In  large  part  because  of  the  lack  of 
economic  expertise  in  the  courts  and 
even  In  the  Justice  Department,  where 
prosecutorial  zeal  or  political  considera- 
tions seem  sometimes  to  outweigh  eco- 
nomic realities,  both  the  enforcement 
and  interpretation  of  antitrust  statutes 
have  at  times  been  economically  irra- 
tional or  anticompetitive.  For  example, 
corporations  are  prohibited  from  making 
practical  arrangements  with  wholly 
owned  subsidiaries;  mergers  of  small 
town  banks  are  forbidden  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  while  horizontal  mergers 
between  corporate  giants  sometimes  go 
unchallenged;  rules  relating  to  geo- 
graphical or  product  market  definitions 
are  stretched  beyond  reason  in  order  to 
foreclose  conglomerate  mergers  with  re- 
spect to  which  Congress  has  expressed 
no  policy;  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  Is 
interpreted  in  a  manner  designed  fur- 
ther to  limit  rather  than  promote  com- 
petition. The  Commission  I  envision 
would  Investigate  into  such  matters  and 
could  contribute  greatly  to  the  formation 
of  new,  economically  rational  antitrust 
policies  by  the  Congress. 

Congess  now  has  the  benefit  of  two  re- 
cent Presidential  Task  Force  reports  on 
the  antitrust  laws,  commissioned  by 
Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon.  These  re- 
ports made  several  interesting  observa- 
tions and  suggestions.  Proposals  for  leg- 
islative action  ranged  in  scope  from  the 
breakup  of  very  large  firms  in  highly 
concentrated  industries  to  a  limitation 
on  the  duration  of  antitrust  decreases. 
I  believe  two  general  features  of  the  re- 
ports tended  to  render  them  ineffective. 
First,  in  large  part  the  focus  of  the  re- 
ports was  on  the  technical  improvement 
of  existing  laws  rather  than  the  clarifi- 
cation and  reordering  of  fundamental 
concepts.  It  may  be  of  course  that  inten- 
sive investigation  would  support  the 
basic  principles  of  our  existing  laws,  but 
I  believe  that  it  is  most  important  that 
such  an  investigation  be  made.  A  Com- 
mission would  have  the  mandate  and 
the  time  to  do  so.  Second,  the  task 
forces  were  not  made  up  of  oflBcials  in 
a  position  to  effectuate  their  policy  con- 
clasions;  the  reports  were  simply  for- 
warded by  experts  to  oflBcials  who  had 
not  participated  in  making  the  studies 
and  recommendations. 

The  Commission  to  be  established  by 
my  bill  would  insure  the  Involvement  of 
Congressmen  and  executive  oflBcials  who 
would  be  In  a  position  to  help  implement 
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their  proposals.  These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  high-level  Commission  to 
study  all  aspects  of  our  antitrust  policy 
and  make  appropriate  recommendations 
to  Congress  for  revising  the  law.  Only 
on  tlie  basis  of  the  recommendations  of 
such  a  Commission  is  Congress  likely  to 
be  moved  to  action.  Such  a  Commission 
could  be  a  very  effective  instrimient  of 
reform. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  scrap  our 
antitrust  laws  or  that  competition  is  an 
anachronism.  Nor  am  I  so  naive  as  to 
think  that  the  Commission  will  resolve 
all  the  disparate  views  about  the  role  of 
antitrust  policy  into  one  broad  consen- 
sus. However,  the  time  has  come  when 
I  feel  the  Commission  could  make  rec- 
ommendations which  would  attract 
broad  support  in  Congress  and  have  a 
major  effect  in  improving  and  facilitat- 
ing our  whole  enterprise  system. 

The  Commission  could  profitably  give 
its  attention  to  marketing  techniques. 
With  the  growth  of  the  economy  a  num- 
ber of  novel  marketing  techniques  have 
evolved,  and  with  them  have  come,  in- 
evitably, antitrust  problems.  These  prob- 
lems include  resale  price  maintenance, 
fair  trade  laws,  limitations  on  competi- 
tion between  distributors  and  a  whole 
panoply  of  problems  connected  with 
franchising. 

The  Commission  could  perform  a  val- 
uable service  by  clarifying  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  FTC  in  the  enforcement  scheme.  At 
present,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  overlap 
in  their  functions,  particularly  under  the 
Clayton  Act.  Similarly  the  relationship 
between  private  antitrust  actions  and 
government  actions  could  be  clarified. 

Another  extremely  valuable  contribu- 
tion the  Commission  could  make  would 
be  to  determine  If  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  forbidding  price  discrimination, 
continues  to  serve  a  useful  purpose  and. 
If  so,  to  rewrite  the  act  so  that  the 
courts  which  must  Interpret  it,  and  the 
businessmen  who  must  obey  its  com- 
mands, can  make  some  sense  out  of  it. 
For  years  now  the  courts  have  been  ex- 
tending pointed  invitations  to  Congress 
to  do  something  about  this  problem,  and 
It  is  time  the  invitation  was  accepted. 

Another  area  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion clearly  could  make  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  is  in  the  application 
of  our  domestic  antitrust  laws  to  foreign 
trade  and  investment.  For  many  years, 
experts  have  been  pointing  out  how  the 
rigid  application  of  the  antitrust  laws 
has  put  our  exporters  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage abroad.  That  is  not  a  matter 
to  be  taken  lightly  in  these  days  of  con- 
cern with  our  balance  of  payments  and 
our  trade  balance. 

No  less  pressing  is  the  need  to  en- 
courage the  investment  of  private  capi- 
tal of  the  United  States  and  other  de- 
veloped countries  in  the  developing 
countries.  Again  it  is  widely  felt  that 
our  antitrust  laws  are  an  inhibiting  fac- 
tor, particularly  to  the  establishment  of 
consortia  of  United  States  and  other 
private  companies  from  industrialized 
countries  grouping  to  Invest  in  less  de- 
veloped coimtries.  In  both  instances, 
there  is  a  deep  conflict  between  our  anti- 
trust philosophy  and  other  major  na- 


tional policies  when  there  should  be  co- 
ordination and  thoughtful  accommoda- 
tion between  them. 

Many  experts  have  concluded  that  un- 
certainty about  the  enforcement  of  U.S. 
antitrust  laws  extraterritorially  is  the 
greatest  single  Inhibitor  to  increased 
foreign  trade  and  investment.  The  re- 
port of  the  ABA  Committee  on  Trade 
Regulation  in  1963,  for  example,  high- 
aights  the  following  specific  areas  of 
uncertainty  in  this  field: 

First,  uncertainty  as  to  the  terms 
under  which  a  U.S.  business  may  enter 
into  a  joint  venture  with  a  competitor, 
either  American  or  foreign,  to  engage  in 
business  abroad; 

Second,  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  U.S.  business  may  cooperate  in 
association  with  foreign  competitors, 
even  when  the  association  is  required  or 
permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  foreign 
country  where  the  activity  takes  place; 
Third,  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  a  U.S.  business  may  include  ter- 
ritorial and  other  limitations  In  patents, 
trademarks,  and  know-how  licenses; 

Fourth,  uncertainty  due  to  conflicts 
between  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  laws  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and,  most  unfortunately,  economic 
communities,  such  as  the  European 
Common  Market;  and 

Fifth,  protests  by  foreign  governments 
due  to  the  extraterritorial  application  of 
U.S.  antitrust  laws  to  their  nationals. 

The  list  of  critical  cases  which  the 
proposed  Commission  would  be  charged 
with  studying  could  be  elaborated  at 
much  greater  length.  But  these  are  some 
of  the  major  areas  of  concern. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  enormous  job 
of  studying,  recommending,  and  enact- 
ing the  antitrust  laws  is  with  the  Con- 
gress. The  tendency  has  been  in  recent 
years  for  a  major  part  of  the  antitrust 
policy  to  be  articulated  by  the  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  the  courts.  The  Com- 
mission I  propose  woaild#nable  Congress, 
if  it  will,  again  to  establish  basic  anti- 
trust policy;  and  such  poUcy  is  basic  to 
the  economic  future  of  the  United  States 
at  home  and  abroad  and  to  its  leader- 
ship in  world  affairs. 

In  short,  the  keystone  to  effective  op- 
eration of  the  modem  American  econ- 
omy may  be  a  revision  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  Our  antitrust  laws,  now  over  80 
years  old,  have  become  obsolete.  It  is 
high  time  that  Congress  take  the  matter 
In  hand  and  determine  our  national  pol- 
icy on  U.S.  business — marvel  of  our  world 
and  of  economic  history.  We  could  help 
enable  it  to  perform  its  legendary  feats 
for  our  people  and  for  peace  and  well- 
being  and  justice  in  the  world,  if  we  re- 
viewed the  rules  imder  which  it  operates. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  some- 
what similar  bills  In  other  Congresses, 
generally  with  one  cosponsor,  or  none; 
but  this  bill  enjoys  very  distinguished 
cosponsorship  including  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  committee  which  Is 
required  to  deal  with  legislation  of  this 
kind. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
I  believe  this  bill  is  quite  consistent  with 
everything  the  administration  beUeves 
In,  and  I  hope  that  the  administration 


will  not  only  be  for  the  bill  but  also  be 
a  leader  in  getting  it  enacted.  I  think 
that  the  administration,  more  than  pre- 
vious administrations,  has  a  commit- 
ment to  the  American  people  to  provide 
the  most  effective  and  eflQcient  admin- 
istration of  American  business  of  which 
it  is  capable  under  our  law;  and  here  we 
have  laws — the  antitrust  statutes — 
which  are  out  of  date  and  harmful  in 
their  operation,  working  in  reverse  to 
what  they  were  intended  to  do  in  many 
cases. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  proposal 
to  study  and  revise  the  antitrust  laws 
will,  at  long  last,  have  the  effective  and 
positive  action  which  it  so  richly  needs 
and  deserves  in  the  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Exhibit  1 

S.  1486 

A  blU  to  establish  an  Antitrust  Review  and 

Revision  Commission 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HotLse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  established  an  Antitrust  Review 
and  Revision  Commission  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission")  constituted 
In  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  shall  study  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States,  their 
applications,  and  their  consequences,  and 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress the  revision,  If  any,  of  said  antitrust 
laws  which  It  deems  advisable  on  the  basis 
of  such  study.  The  study  snan  Include  the 
effect  of  said  antitrust  laws  upon: 

(a)  price  levels,  product  quality  and 
service; 

(b)  employment,  productivity,  output. 
Investment  and  profits; 

(c)  concentration  of  economic  power  and 
financial  control: 

(d)  foreign  trade  and  International  com- 
petition; and 

(e)  economic  growth. 

MEMBERSHIP    OP   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Number  and  appointment. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
eighteen  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  f oUows : 

(1)  four  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovernment; 

(2)  four  from  the  Senate,  upon  the  reoom- 
mendaUon  of  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  four  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, upon  recommendation  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;    and 

(4)  six  from  private  life. 

(b)  Representation  or  varied  interests. — 
The  membership  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  selected  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  various  In- 
terests, needs,  and  concerns  which  may  be 
affected  by  the  antitrust  laws. 

(c)  Political  appiliation. — Not  more  than^ 
one-half  of  the  members  of  each  class  of" 
members  set  forth  In  clauses  (2),  (3).  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  from  the  same 
political  party. 

(d)  Vacancies. — Vacancies  In  the  Com- 
mission shaU  not  affect  its  powers  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

ORGANIZATION    OP   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4  The  Commission  shall  select  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
Its  members. 

QUORHM 

Sec  6.  Ten  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
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COMPeNSATTON    Or    MEICBSBS    OT    TH* 

COMMISSION 

Skc.  6.  (a)  MxMBXRS  OF  Congress. — Mert- 
bCTs  of  Congress,  who  are  members  of  tlie 
Commission,  shall  serve  without  compensii- 
tlon  In  addition  to  that  received  for  thalr 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  thdy 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  ly 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  dutiiss 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  from  the  xxecutivs  bkanch.'4— 
Notwithstanding  section  6533  of  title  l6, 
United  States  Code,  any  member  of  the  Oai^- 
mlaslon  who  is  in  the  executive  branch  of  t&e 
Government  shall  receive  the  compensation 
which  he  would  receive  If  he  were  not  a  mert- 
ber  of  the  Commission,  plus  such  additional 
compensation.  If  any,  as  is  necessexy  to  mate 
his  aggregate  salary  not  exceeding  $36,000  and 
he  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subslstenqe, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  hl|n 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  In 
the  Commission.  F 

(c)  Members  from  privatx  litx. — The  mem- 
bers from  private  life  shall  each  receive  npt 
exceeding  $200  per  diem  when  engaged  In  tlie 
pertormance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Coiit- 
mission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  su^- 
alstenoe,  and  other  necessary  expenses  la- 
curred  by  them  In  the  performance  of  su(jh 
duties.  I 

POWXlfl  or  THK  COMMISSIOIf 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  (1)  HXAXIN06. — The  Commlssldn 
or,  on  the  authorization  of  the  Commissloti, 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  Its  functions  and  duti«, 
hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  sudh 
times  and  places,  administer  stich  oaths,  and 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cot- 
reepK>ndence,  memoranda,  pa]}ers.  and  docu- 
ments as  the  Cammlsslon  or  siich  subcocf- 
mlttee  may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  m^y 
be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chair- 
man or  Vice  Chairman,  or  any  duly  deslf- 
nated  member,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  Chairman,  the  Vl^ 
Chairman,  or  such  member. 

(3)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  ot 
a  subpena  Issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
this  subsection,  any  district  court  of  tlje 
United  States  or  the  United  States  court  if 
any  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  tqe 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Oolumbli, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  Inqulfy 
Is  being  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdlctloei 
of  which  the  person  giiilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  fotind  or  resides  or  transacts 
business,  upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  have  ]ut- 
Isdlction  to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order  r#- 
qulrlng  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  th«re 
to  produce  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or  there  ^ 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
Inquiry:  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  ordir 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  cou^ 
as  a  contempt  thereof.  i 

(b)  OmciAi,  DATA. — Each  department, 
agency,  and  Instmmentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  Including  Inde- 
pendent agencies.  Is  authorized  and  dlrectad 
to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  reque<t 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chalrmat, 
such  information  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  und^r 
this  Act. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulatlot»s 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  tl^e 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  4f 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neoessary,  wltl  - 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  Unite  1 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapt<r 
in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  ta 


classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title,  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  secUon  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $200  a  day 
for  Individuals. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies, private  firms,  institutions,  and  indi- 
viduals for  the  conduct  of  research  or  sur- 
veys, the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other 
activities  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its 
duties. 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Commission  a  final  report  containing  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Commission,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable.  The 
Commission  may  also  submit  interim  reports 
prior  to  submission  of  its  final  report. 

EXFIRATIOIV    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  to 
Congress  of  the  final  report  provided  for  in 
section   8,    the   Commission   shall   cease   to 

exist. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  in  sponsorship  of  a 
bill  which  would  establish  a  Commission 
to  review  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

The  able  Senator  has  set  forth  many 
good  reasons  why  such  a  study  should  be 
made.  I  shall  not  repeat  them  here.  I 
have  in  the  past  and  shall  continue  in 
the  future  to  stress,  however,  the  need 
for  action  now  while  this  bill  makes  its 
way  through  the  legislative  process. 

What  action  can  we  take  now?  On 
March  2,  1971,  Representative  Louis  C. 
Wyman,  of  New  Hampshire,  said  in  the 
other  body: 

Over  the  years  anti-trust  enforcement  has 
been  effective  in  curbing  monopoly,  price 
fixing,  and  other  business  abuses  .  .  .  Con- 
gress has  legislated  definitively  In  this  field 
but  being  careful  not  to  curtail  or  Infringe 
upon  leg^ltlmate  business  activity.  For  ex- 
ample. Congress  has  consistently  rejected 
the  proposition  that  size  alone  should  be  a 
test  in  anti-trust  proceedings.  Congress  has 
refused  to  so  legislate  and  the  courts  have 
been  equally  adamant  in  rejecting  the  big- 
ness alone  argument. 

Those  views  have  been  echoed  on  many 
occasions  by  this  Senator.  Mr.  President, 
in  public  hearings  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  the  executive  branch  should 
immediately  review  and  reconsider  en- 
forcement practices  that  go  beyond  the 
laws  of  Congress,  especially  those  in 
which  the  courts  have  sustained  the 
congressional  view. 

The  need  becomes  more  significant  at 
this  time,  when  the  confidence  of  busi- 
ness and  the  consumer  is  needed  to  over- 
come the  economic  sluggishness  result- 
ing from  the  inflationary  policies  of  the 
past  administration. 

Aside  from  the  confidence  it  will  in- 
still in  business  and  the  consumer,  ap- 
propriate and  logical  enforcement  of  our 
antitrust  laws  will  do  much  to  lessen 
the  load  on  our  Federal  courts.  We  are 
all  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
courts  have  fallen  far  behind  in  their 
workloads. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Administrative 


Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  that  Federal 
antitrust  cases  have  increased  in  number 
and  in  time  consumed,  thus  contributing 
materially  to  the  burden.  The  nimiber  of 
antitrust  cases  rose  17  percent  in  1970 
over  1969. 

Recent  data  reveals  antitrust  cases  are 
heavily  responsible  for  the  moimting 
burdens  of  docket  congestion  in  Federal 
district  courts.  This  demonstrates  an  ur- 
gent need  for  thoughtful  reassessment  of 
existing  antitrust  enforcement  ma- 
chinery. 

The  weight  assigned  to  Government 
antitrust  cases,  for  example,  is  8.0  com- 
pared with  1.2  for  tax  cases  and  1.7  for 
condemnation  cases.  Private  antitrust 
cases  are  weighted  at  4.0  compared 
to  only  1.8  for  civil  rights  cases  and  0.7 
for  Fair  Labor  Standards  Acts  suits.  In 
both  instances,  this  means  a  greater 
time  burden  is  placed  upon  the  higher 
weighted  cases. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
move  forward  speedily.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  a  review  such  as  I  have  dis- 
cussed would  be  extremely  helpful  in 
many  ways.  It  should  be  made  promptly 
by  the  executive  branch.  It  should  have 
the  cooperation  and  participation  of  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress. 

In  a  statement  to  this  body  in  1969,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  said: 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  antl-tmst  laws  are  now  be- 
ing applied  may  be  having  an  adverse  effect 
upon  our  domeetlc  productivity,  on  our  long- 
range  economic  growth,  and  on  our  foreign 
trade  ix>llcy  generally. . . . 

But  It  Is  evident  that  the  anti-trust  laws 
are  only  one  of  a  whole  series  of  devices 
presently  available  to  Government  to  con- 
trol excesses  In  our  economic  system  .  .  . 
government  licensing,  tax  policy,  money  sup- 
ply and  Interest  rates,  securities  registration, 
limitation  on  foreign  private  Investment  and 
lending  and  labor-management  relations  to 
name  just  a  few. 

The  essence  of  the  problem  Is  that  we 
have  allowed  the  courts,  the  FTC.  and  the 
Justice  Department  to  make  our  antitrust 
policy,  whereas  in  my  view  this  responsibility 
is  in  Congress. 

The  responsibility  is  definitely  ours, 
Mr.  President,  and  we  should  assert  our 
prerogatives  to  the  fullest  extent. 


Afril  5,  1971 
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By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  Packwood)  : 

S.  1487.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  authority  for  regulation  of  ex- 
ports. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  myself.  Senator  Mondale, 
Senator  Tower,  and  Senator  Packwood,  a 
bill  that  would  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  from  Jime  30, 
1971.  through  June  30.  1975 — in  other 
words,  a  4-year  extension  of  this  act. 

Very  briefly  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  authorizes  the  President 
to  regulate  exports  of  U.S.  goods  and 
technology  to  the  extent  necessary :  First 
to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from 
the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials 
and  to  reduce  the  serious  Inflationary 
impact  of  abnonnal  foreign  demand: 
second,  to  further  significantly  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and 


to  fulfill  its  international  responsibili- 
ties; and  third,  to  exercise  the  necessary 
vigilance  over  exports  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  significance  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  policy  declarations  in  the 
act  encourages  trade  with  ail  countries 
with  which  the  United  States  has  dip- 
lomatic or  trading  relations,  except  those 
with  which  such  trade  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  against  the 
national  interest.  Another  policy  decla- 
ration provides  that  UJS.  economic  re- 
sources and  trade  potential  should  be 
used  to  promote  the  sound  growth  and 
stability  of  the  economy,  as  well  as  to 
further  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  administra- 
tion bill.  We  see  no  particular  objection 
to  it,  and  hope  that  early  action  on  it 
may  be  obtained. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1487 
A  bill  to  provide  for  continuation  of  author- 
ity for  regulation  of  exports 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
14  of  the  Sxport  Administration  Act  of  1969 
(83  Stat.  847;  50  U.S.C.  App.  2413)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  <'1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1975". 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Stev- 
enson, and  Mr.  Mondale)  : 
S.  1488.  A  bill  to  require  an  immigrant 
alien  to  maintain  a  permanent  residence 
as  a  condition  for  entering  and  remain- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

nUCGBATION    AND    NATTTBAIiIZATION    AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1971 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
(S.  1488)  to  prevent  aliens  from  imf airly 
taking  jobs  from  American  citizens  and 
to  assist  education,  housing,  manpower 
training,  and  economic  development  in 
our  troubled  border  communities.  This 
bill,  which  is  a  reintroduction  of  S.  3545 
from  the  91st  Congress  with  revisions, 
will  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  to  require  an  immigrant  alien 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent 
residence  as  a  condition  for  entering  and 
remaining  in  the  United  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bentsen)  :  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  too 
long  we  have  tolerated  distressing  condi- 
tions in  many  of  our  border  areas — a 
combination  of  immigration  abuse  and 
stagnation  of  economic  development. 
These  conditions  have  plagued  some  of 
our  northern   border   areas,   including 


parts  of  my  own  State  of  Maine,  and 
created  substantially  greater  distress  in 
many  of  our  southwestern  border  com- 
munities. 

The  problems  stem  in  large  part  from 
the  entrance  of  large  numbers  of  alien 
workers,  many  of  them  illegal  entrants, 
who  take  American  jobs.  These  aliens, 
especially  in  the  Southwest,  have  raised 
unemployment  levels,  lowered  wage 
scales,  forced  the  welfare  rolls  upward, 
and  exposed  Americans  and  aUens  alike 
to  exploitation  by  unscrupulous  employ- 
ers. 

The  disproportionately  heavy  impact 
of  immigration  on  border  towns,  an  im- 
pact which  is  probable  regardless  of  what 
system  of  immigration  is  employed, 
creates  a  severe  strain  on  schools  and 
housing  in  many  of  these  areas.  And 
economic  development,  particularly  in 
the  creation  of  new  jobs,  has  lagged  far 
behind  the  needs  of  many  of  these  border 
areas. 

Each  year  that  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  have  received  mail  from  my  con- 
stituents in  the  border  communities  of 
Maine  complaining  about  these  border 
problems.  I  am  sure  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen representing  the  15  border 
States  have  heard  similar  complaints. 
The  looseness  of  immigration  laws  and 
the  longstanding  neglect  of  border  com- 
munity needs  has  led  to  much  unneces- 
sary bitterness. 

One  of  my  constituents  wrote  to  me 
about  the  loss  by  American  citizens  of 
Jobs  to  alien  workers  who  continue  to  live 
in  Canada.  "A  worker  in  a  community 
who  lives  In  a  foreign  country  adds 
nothing  to  the  social  and  economic 
betterment  of  the  community,"  he  com- 
mented: 

I  could  cite  you  many  Instances  when 
friends  and  rrtatives  have  been  out  of  work 
and  unable  to  get  employment  for  long 
periods  of  time, 

Another  man  wrote, 

VPhUe  Canadians  and  other  were  dally 
entering  the  United  States  ...  to  work  in 
the  United  States  and  live  In  Canada.  If  these 
circumstances  were  reversed  and  happened  to 
your  relatives  and  friends,  I  am  sure  that 
the  impact  would  hit  you  more  directly.  .  .  . 

The  time  has  come  to  rectify  these 
deplorable  conditions:  To  stop  the  abuse 
of  our  immigration  system:  to  stop  the 
loss  by  Americans  of  jobs  taken  by  illegal 
entrants:  to  stop  the  strikebreaking  and 
depressed  wage  rates  which  have  resulted 
from  an  uncontrolled  Infiux  of  alien 
workers;  to  commence  studies  jointly 
with  Mexico  and  Canada  on  ways  we  can 
revitalize  our  common  border  regions; 
and,  to  insure  that  our  border  residents 
have  adequate  schools  and  decent  hous- 
ing. 

Abuse  of  the  Immigration  system, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  many  of  these 
problems,  has  been  fiagrant  for  many 
years.  The  abuse  stems  from  very  loose 
control  over  "green  cards."  the  common 
name  for  1-151  alien  registration  receipt 
cards. 

Normally,  all  Immigrants  to  the  United 
States  must  have  vaUd  immigrant  visas 
upon  any  entry  or  reentry  to  this  coun- 
try. However,  green  cards  are  issued  as 
substitutes  for  valid  Immigrant  visas  to 


persons  who  are  returning  to  a  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  United  States  after 
a  temporary  absence  abroad  not  exceed- 
ing 1  year. 

Abuse  of  these  green  cards  has  devel- 
oped because  "greencarders,"  who  were 
supposed  to  have  been  alien  ImmlgrantB, 
frequently  have  maintained  their  homes 
In  Mexico  or  Canada.  They  commute 
daily  or  frequently  to  work  in  the  United 
States.  Under  an  "amiable  fiction"  that 
they  are  alien  immigrants,  they  have 
been  able  to  enter  the  United  States 
regularly  with  their  green  card  in  Ueu 
of  an  Immigrant  visa  or  reentry  permit. 
Thus,  the  green  card  system  has  been 
allowed  to  evolve  into  a  kind  of  work 
permit  system.  And  a  system  of  large  pro- 
portions. A  count  made  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  on  October  31,  1969,  indi- 
cates over  49,000  "greencarders"  crossed 
the  Mexicsm  border  on  that  day  alone. 

In  addition,  there  are  estimated  to  be 
from  100,000  to  400,000  greencarders  who 
enter  this  country  for  seversd  weeks  or 
months  at  a  time  to  do  seasonal  migra- 
tory farm  labor. 

The  harmful  effect  of  this  large,  un- 
controlled labor  Infiux  on  the  wages  and 
unanployment  of  American  workers  has 
been  documented  in  a  report  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
Select  Commission  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Immigration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pages  113-130  of  this 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  charac- 
teristic of  this  data  Is  a  study  made  in 
Laredo,  Tex.,  where  imemployment  was 
11.3  percent  of  the  total  domestic  work 
force.  Two  large  garment  manufacturing 
firms  were  found  to  employ  88  greencard 
commuters  as  sewing  machine  operators 
at  the  very  time  the  Texas  Employment 
Service  Usted  156  U.S.  sewing  machine 
operators  at  that  time  were  unemployed. 
A  comparison  of  wages  paid  by  firms  em- 
ploying only  U.S,  workers  was  found  to 
be  38  percent  higher  than  the  wages  paid 
by  firms  employing  commuters  In  Identi- 
cal occupations. 

Another  imfortunate  consequence  of 
immigration  abuses  has  been  the  rep>orts 
in  recent  weeks  that  greencard  strike- 
breakers have  been  Imported  to  the 
Abatti  Company  strike  sites  in  southern 
California  in  an  effort  to  cripple  legiti- 
mate legal  strikes  by  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee.  The 
greencard  commuter  system  was  found 
to  have  caused  similar  strikebreaking 
and  other  consequences  detrimental  to 
American  Workers  in  Delano,  Calif..  In 
May  of  1968.  by  a  high-level  Labor  De- 
partment report.  I  ask  xmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  report  be 
printed  In  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  1965  amendments  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  place  a  limi- 
tation of  120.000  on  total  annual  Im- 
migration to  the  United  States  from  all 
nations  In  the  Western  Hemlsi^ere. 
Given  this  limited  quota.  It  seems  unfair 
that  a  single  one  of  these  120.000  posi- 
tions be  used  by  any  person  who  does 
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not  Intend  to  come  to  permanently'  and 
physically  live,  work  in,  and  become  a 
part  of  American  society. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducinj  to- 
day recognizes  that  the  greencard  com- 
muter problem  will  be  eliminated  only 
by  specific  congressional  action.  Mr. 
Charles  Gordon.  General  Counsel  for 
the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  wrote  in  the  Case  Wqstem 
Reserve  Journal  of  International  Lkaw — 
volume  1,  No.  2,  spring.  1969,  that  legis- 
lation is  needed.  He  said:  i 

It  Is  unilkely  that  there  will  be  aiW  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  administrate  e  ap- 
proach to  the  (greencard)  commuter  prob- 
lem. As  I  have  noted,  proposals  to  ead  or 
modify  the  program  have  been  rejected  by 
the  administrators  on  the  ground  tha  ,  they 
have  been  enforcing  the  will  of  Coi  gress. 
Consequently.  It  may  be  expected  that  un- 
less changes  are  enacted  by  Congrejs  the 
alien  commuter  program  will  continue  to 
op«rate  as  it  has  for  the  past  40  years.  Thus, 
If  changes  are  to  be  made  they  apparently 
will  have  to  be  accomplished  by  new  liglsla- 
tlon. 

The  l^islation  I  am  introducing  1  i-ould 
not  entirely  bar  Mexicans  and  Cana- 
dians from  working  in  the  United  States. 
It  recognizes  that  these  workers  some- 
times perform  jobs  for  which  there  is  no 
American  labor  available.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  some  of  our  economi- 
cally integrated  communities  which  span 
the  border  communities.  The  bill  :s  de- 
signed to  insure  an  orderly,  cont  oiled 
Immigration  policy  which  does  not  have 
a  harmful  effect  on  the  American  w<  irker. 

Specifically,  my  bill: 

First.  Would  redefine  the  term  "law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  reside  !nce" 
under  the  Immigration  Nationality  Act 
so  that  all  immigrants  must  permar  ently 
and  physically  reside  in  the  United 
States. 

Sdcond.  Would  establish  a  nonrea  Ldent 
work  permit  system  for  communities 
within  20  miles  of  the  border  to  replace 
the  greencard  commuter  system.  This 
new  form  of  border-crossing  authoriza- 
tion is  needed  for  economically  inte- 
grated communities  which  span  the  bor- 
der. 

Work  permits  would  be  issued  only 
after  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ceitified 
that  American  workers  tire  not  ava  lable 
and.  if  none  are  available,  that  the  ^ages 
and  working  conditions  of  Americans 
similarly  employed  would  not  be  adverse- 
ly affected.  I  have  included  a  provision 
for  periodic  review  of  such  certification. 
My  intention  is  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  wide  discretion  in  determining 
under  what  conditions  work  permits 
should  be  granted  or  withdrawn,  i  Spe- 
cifically, I  have  in  mind  situations  ^here 
work-permit  holders  are  used  as  sirike- 
breakers.  In  such  cases  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  revoke  the  work  penniit.  In 
brief,  I  would  grant  to  the  Secret 
Labor  authority  to  promulgate  suet 
and  regiilations  as  he  feels  are  neec 
implementing  these  amendments. 

Third.  The  bill  would  establish  I  a  2- 
year  grace  period  diuing  which  tin^  the 
present  greencard  commuter  system 
would  be  phased  out.  During  this  time, 
greencard  commuters  would  have  to 
either  become  bona  fide  United  £  tates 
residents  by  moving  to  this  coiintry  or 


transfer  to  a  nonresident  work  permit 
status.  During  the  2-year  period,  green- 
card commuters  would  be  subject  to  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  the  work  permit 
holders. 

Fourth.  The  bill  would  authorize  a 
total  of  12,000  numbers  to  be  added  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere  numerical  limit 
for  use  of  new  permanent  resident  during 
the  2-year  period  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  This  would  provide  for 
greencard  commuters  who  decide  to  make 
a  bona  fide  move  to  the  United  States 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  The 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
for  immigration  purposes,  would  extend 
to  an  entire  family  the  same  priority  date 
as  their  U.S.  "greencard"  principal. 

Fifth.  The  bill  would  eliminate  the 
present  exemption  applicable  to  employ- 
ers from  the  so-called  "harboring"  pro- 
visions of  section  274(a)(4)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Thus,  it 
would  be  a  criminal  offense  for  employers 
willfully  or  knowingly  to  induce  the  entry 
of  any  alien  not  lawfully  entitled  to  en- 
ter or  reside  in  the  United  States.  This 
criminal  offense  currently  applies  to  all 
nonemployers.  This  offense  would  apply 
to  cases  involving  aliens  who  accepted 
United  States  employment  in  violation  of 
the  law,  including  green  card  holders, 
nonresident  work  pjermit  holders  and 
Form  1-186  visitors. 

Sixth.  This  bill  would  establish  a  new 
civil  action  provision  which  may  be  in- 
voked in  a  Federal  court  by  any  person 
aggrieved  by  violations  of  these  amend- 
ments. This  gives  American  workers  a 
new  form  of  protection  against  compe- 
tition from  alien  workers. 

Seventh.  This  bill  would  authorize,  on 
a  one-time  basis  only,  $25  million  for 
school  systems  affected  by  the  influx  of 
greencard  commuters  moving  their  fam- 
ilies to  the  United  States  imder  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  as  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Eighth.  This  bill  would  authorize  an 
additional  $25  million  in  Manpower 
Act — MDTA — funds  to  provide  man- 
power and  employment  assistance  to 
green-card  commuter  families  moving  to 
the  United  States  imder  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  This  would  be  done  either 
directly  or  through  the  appropriate  State 
public  employment  service. 

Ninth.  This  bill  would  authorize,  on 
a  one-time  basis  only,  $50  million  for 
housing  to  residents  of  commimities 
within  20  miles  of  the  border  whose 
housing  opportunities  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  immigration  authorized  by 
this  act  and  to  immigrants  under  this 
act.  This  provision  has  been  added  to 
S.  3545,  the  bill  I  introduced  last  year. 

Tenth.  This  bill  would  authorize  sep- 
arate binational  study  commissions  with 
Mexico  and  Canada  to  review  the  poten- 
tialities for  binational  cooperation  in  the 
economic  development  of  border  areas, 
especially  in  the  creation  of  new  jobs. 
This  IS  also  a  new  provision  I  have 
added  this  year  to  strengthen  the  bill. 
We  would  join  these  commissions  with 
the  understanding  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  American  jobs  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  side  of  the  border. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  bill.  This  bill 
recognizes  the  complexity  of  the  human, 
economic,  and  legal  problems  of  our  bor- 
der areas.  I  can  assure  you  that  much 
thought  and  expert  consultation  have 
been  devoted  to  this  legislation,  and  I  feel 
It  is  measurably  improved  on  the  bill  i 
introduced  last  year.  This  bill  will  bring 
a  greater  measure  of  social  justice  to 
the  inhabitants  of  our  border  commu- 
nities, especially  in  the  Southwest.  It  will 
insure  an  orderly  immigration  system 
and  lay  the  groundwork  for  revitalizing 
the  economy  in  some  of  our  depressed 
border  communities. 

ExRiBrr  1 
8.  1488 
A   bill   to   require   an    Immigrant   alien  to 
maintain    a    permanent    residence    as    a 
condition   for  entering  and  remaining  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  Amendments  of  1971". 

IMMIGRANTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  101(a)  (20)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)  (20))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(20)  The  term  'lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence'  means  the  status  of 
an  Immigrant  who — 

"(A)  has  been  lawfully  accorded  the 
privilege  of  residing  permanently  In  the 
United  States  In  accordance  with  the  Im- 
migration laws; 

"(B)  at  the  time  of  making  an  applica- 
tion for  an  Immigrant  visa,  intends  to  reside 
permanently  In  the  United  States;  and 

"(C)    following    his    admission    Into   the 
United    States    as    a    permanent    resident, 
thereafter      permanently      and      physically 
resides  in  the  United  States; 
such  status  not  having  changed." 

(b)  Section  212(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (31)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(32)  Any  alien  who  seeks  to  procure,  has 
sought  to  procure,  or  has  procured  an  im- 
migrant visa  without  any  intent  to  reside 
permanently  In  the  United  States." 

(c)  Section  221(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "section  222"  the 
following:  "(Including  the  statement  and 
oath  required  by  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  such 
section) ". 

(d)  Section  222(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  subsection  des- 
ignation "(a)"  the  following:   "(1)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  following: 
"whether  or  not  he  Intends  to  remain  In 
the  United  States  permanently;";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Each  Immigrant  shall  sign  a  separate 
statement,  under  oath,  at  the  end  of  such 
application  that  he  intends  to  reside  per- 
manently In  the  United  States.  The  state- 
ment of  such  Intent  shall  be  considered  a 
material  fact  of  the  application." 

(e)  Section  241(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (18)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "or";   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraoh: 

"(19)  was  admitted  as  an  Immigrant  and 
failed  to  maintain  the  immigrant  status  In 
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which  he  was  admitted  or  to  which  It  was 
adjusted  pursuant  to  section  245,  or  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  such  status." 

(f)  The  introductory  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  244  (a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "suspen- 
glon  of  deportation"  the  following:  "(which 
application  shall  include  a  statement  signed 
by  the  alien,  under  oath,  that  he  intends  to 
reside  permanently  in  the  United  States) ". 

(g)  Section  245  (a)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "such  adjust- 
ment" the  following;  "(which  application 
shall  include  a  statement  signed  by  the  alien, 
under  oath,  that  he  Intends  to  reside  perma- 
nently in  the  United  States) ". 

HARBORING    ALIEN    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  3.  Section  274  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (a)  (4) 
the  colon  and  the  following :  "Provided,  how- 
ever. That  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
employment  (Including  the  usual  and  nor- 
mal practices  Incident  to  employment)  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  constitute  harboring";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  A  person,  or  his  representative, 
who  is  aggrieved  by  another  person  who  com- 
mits an  act  In  violation  of  clause  (1).  (2), 
(3),  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
may  commence  a  civil  action,  without  regard 
to  the  amount  In  controversy,  in  the  Judicial 
district  In  which  the  defendant  resides,  has 
his  principal  place  of  business,  or  In  which 
the  defendant  may  be  found. 

"(2)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  defend- 
ant has  committed  any  act  in  violation  of  any 
such  clause,  it  shall  order  the  defendant  to 
cease  such  violation  Immediately,  and  grant 
such  other  relief  as  the  court  considers  ap- 
propriate. Failure  to  obey  an  order  may  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  contempt  of  the 
court." 

NONRESffiENT    WORK   PERMITS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  101  (a)  (15)  (H)  of  the 
Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "or  (iv)  who  Is  going  to  com- 
mute regularly  to  the  United  States  to  per- 
form skilled  or  unskilled  services  or  labor 
at  a  point  not  more  than  twenty  miles  away 
from  a  border  between  the  United  States 
and  the  foreign  country  of  residence  of  such 
alien; ", 

(b)  Section  214(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  designation  "sec- 
tion 101(a)  (15)  (H)"  the  following:  "(1), 
(11).  or  (ill)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  question  of 
Importing  an  alien  as  a  nonimmigrant  under 
section  101(a)  (15)  (H)  (Iv)  in  any  specific 
case  or  specific  cases  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Attorney  General,  upon  petition  of  the 
person  who  Intends  to  employ  such  alien, 
and  only  after  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
certified  to  the  Attorney  General  that  (1) 
there  are  not  sufficient  workers  in  the  United 
States  who  are  able,  willing,  qualified.  and_ 
available  at  the  time  and  at  the  place  to' 
which  the  alien  Is  destined  to  perform  such 
skilled  or  unskilled  services  or  labor,  and  (2) 
the  employment  of  such  alien  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  the  workers  in  the  United  States 
similarly  employed." 

(c)  (1)  Chapter  7  of  title  II  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  265  the 
following  new  section: 

"TERMINATION    OF    EMPLOYMENT    STATUS 

"Sec.  265A.  The  status  of  an  alien  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant 
under  section  101(a)  (15)  (H)  (iv)  shall  ter- 
minate when  the  emplojrment  with  the  em- 
ployer petitioning  for  the  admission  of  such 
men  ends.  The  employer  filing  the  petition 


for  such  alien,  shall,  within  five  days  after 
the  alien  ceases  working  for  such  employer, 
notify  the  Attorney  General  In  writing  that 
the  employment  has  terminated  and  the  date 
of  such  termination.  The  employer  shall  also 
furnish  such  additional  Information  as  to 
the  Attorney  General  may  require." 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  between  items  266  and 
266  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  265A.  Termination  of  employment 
status." 

(d)  Section  266  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)  Any  employer  who  falls  to  give  the 
written  notice  to  the  Attorney  General,  as 
required  by  section  265A,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $200  or  be 
imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or 
both." 

(e)(1)  Chapter  9  of  title  n  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"REVIEW    OF    NONIMMIGRANT    LABOR 
CERTIFICATIONS 

"Sec.  294.  Not  less  than  once  every  bU 
months,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  review 
the  certification  he  has  made  under  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  214(c)  on  behalf  of 
an  alien  admitted  as  a  nonimmigrant  under 
section  101(a)  (15)  (H)  (iv).  If  upon  review 
the  requirements  of  such  sentence  are  rio 
longer  met,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  re- 
voke such  certification  and  shall  so  notify 
the  Attorney  General  Immediately,  and  the 
alien  shall  be  subject  to  deportation.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  authority  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  duties  under  such  sentence 
and  this  section." 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  item  293  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 

"Sec  294.  Review  of  nonimmigrant  labor 
certifications." 

(f)  An  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  (as  such  term  was  defined 
in  section  101  (a)  (20)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  prior  to  such  date)  may  be 
reclassified,  if  otherwise  eligible,  as  a  non- 
immigrant alien  under  section  101(a)  (16) 
(H)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  this  section. 

WESTERN   HEMISPHERE  NUMERICAL  LIMITATIONS 

Sec  5.  During  the  two-year  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
following  such  date,  a  total  of  12,000  aliens 
may  be  classified  as  special  Immigrants,  as 
defined  by  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  which  total 
shall  be  exclusive  of  special  Immigrants  who 
are  immediate  relatives  of  United  States 
citizens  as  described  by  section  201(b)  of 
such  Act  and  shall  be  In  addition  to  the 
total  authorized  by  section  21  (e)  of  the  Act 
of  Octobers,  1965. 

ASSISTANCE    TO    SCHOOL    DISTRICTS 

Sec  6.  In  order  to  minimize  the  impact 
upon  school  districts  resulting  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion an  amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000,  to 
be  administered  by  the  Commissioner  for 
operating  expenses  of  school  districts  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  to  have  an  in- 
creased enrollment  as  a  result  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  The  Commissioner  shall 
distribute  the  funds  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. In  such  manner  and  under  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  on  an  equitable  basis 
after  considering  the  Impact  of  the  additional 
numbers  of  children  enrolled  In  the  schools 
of  each  local  educational  agency  as  a  result 
of  this  Act  and  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  amount  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 


MANPOWER    TRAININO 


Sec  7.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,000,  to  be  expended  for 
manpower  development  and  training  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  title  I  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  or 
any  other  manpower  development  and 
training  program  administered  by  or  through 
the  Department  of  Labor,  for  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  their  families. 
The  Secretary  shall  distribute  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  section,  in  such  man- 
ner and  under  such  conditions  as  he  may 
determine,  on  an  equitable  basis  after  con- 
sidering the  numbers  of  such  aliens  and  their 
families  locating  In  any  State. 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT    STUDY 

Sec  8.  (a)  During  the  two-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
President,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Is  authorized  to  create  sep- 
arate study  commissions  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Mexico  and  Canada  to  review  bi- 
national measures  that  may  be  undertaken 
to  provide  for  the  economic  development  of 
common  border  areas,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  economic  development,  es- 
pecially recommendations  which,  if  adopted, 
will  provide  additional  jobs  In  those  areas. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

border    housing    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  9.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  In  the  administration  of  low- 
and  moderate-Income  housing  programs.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  rent  supplement 
programs,  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
grams, and  programs  under  sections  235  and 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is 
authorized  to  accord  a  preference  or  priority 
to  Individuals  or  families  who  reside  in 
communities  within  20  miles  of  the  south- 
ern or  northern  borders  of  the  United  States, 
and  ( 1 )  whose  housing  opportunities  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  Act  or  amendments 
made  by  this  Act,  or  (2)  who  are  Immi- 
grants who  establish  permanent  residence 
in  such  communities. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $50,000,000  during  the 
two-year  period  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Any  amount  appro- 
priated under  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

APPLICABILITY 

Sec  10.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  an 
alien  who  has  not  been  granted  an  Im- 
migrant visa  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  apply,  commencing  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
to  any  Immigrant  who  was  granted  an  Im- 
migrant visa  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Exhibit  2 
The  "Commuter  '  Problem  and  Low  Wages 

AND   Unemployment   in   American   Cities 

on  the  Mexican  Border 
(Prepared    for    the    Select    Commission    on 

Western  Hemisphere  Immigration  by  The 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Office  of 

Farm   Labor  Service,  U.S.   Department   of 

Labor,  AprU  1967) 

For  many  years  the  American  Government 
has  permitted  alien  immigrants  to  the 
United  States  to  reside  In  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada and  commute  to  Jobs  In  the  United 
States  without  losing  their  Immigrant  status. 
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In  effect,  employment  Is  equated 
dence.  This  practice  has  been  bitterly 
posed  by  residents  of  U.S.  towns 
Mexican  border.  They  feel  the  Mexican 
migrants  are  not  really  Immigrants 
United  States — they  only  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  worUng  for  U.S.  wages  an 
Ing  conditions  while  living  In  Mexlcc 
living  standards  and  costs  are  much 
With  lower  Uvlng  costs  than  U.S.  re!  Idents 
alien  commuters  are  able.  It  Is  arg-ied,  to 
accept  less  pay  than  reasonable  for  U.S.  resi- 
dents to  accept.  TTius  wage  rates  are  |under- 
cut  and  American  workers  suffer. 

It  is  not  Just  that  the  commuteri  settle 
for  lower  wages  and  a  lower  living  stiindard. 
They  also  avoid  much  of  the  costs  of  public 
services  In  the  United  States,  some  ol  which 
they  enjoy:  public  highways,  medical  and 
police  protection  services,  shopping  facili- 
ties, and  sometimes  even  schools.  Tt  is  fur- 
ther reduces  the  real  Income  of  U.$.  resi- 
dents. 
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Opposltlon  to  the  alien  commuter 
cinctly  expressed  in  a  February  3. 
olutlon    of    the    Texas    AFL-CIO 
Board  that  is  typical  of  feeling  on  the 

"The    citizens    along    the    U.S 
border  .  .  .  are  the  victims  of  the 
competition  for  Jobs  of  border 
commute  daily  .  .  .  from  the  low 
living  areas  south  of  the  border.  These 
are  willing  to  work  at  a  wage  which  la 
flclent  to  provide  a  decent  standard 
ing  for  the  American  citizen  living 
United  States. 

The  'conunuters,*  moreover,  have 
been  used  as  strikebreakers  In  an  efort 
destroy  unions  of  American  cltlz«ns 

"There  can  be  no  hope  that  thous4nds 
American  citizens  living.  In  the  Rio 
Valley  or  El  Paso  or  othCT  border  citllBs 
will  be  able  to  earn  a  living  wage  so 
commuting     by     border     crossers 
mltted  ..." 

This  paper  examines  readily  available 
that  may  shed  some  Ught  on  the 
which  UJ3.  residents  living  on  the 
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>  Spacfal  I.  A  N.S.  surveys  on  dates  indicated. 

>  U.S.  State  Department  estimates  based  on  U.S.  collate  reports. 


Total 


Texas: 

BrownsviNe 3.503 

Hidalgo 2,561 

Uredo 3,715 

Eagle  Pass 2,710 

Del  Rio... 831 

Cordova 4,290 

Santa  Fe  Bridta 12,913 

Arizona: 

Douglas 587 


Source:  Special  survey  of  border  crossers  by  Immig  ation  and  Naturalization  Service 
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border  are  affected  by  commuters.  No  effort 
Is  made  to  discuss  the  legal  as[>ects  of  the 
American  Government's  p)olicy  permitting 
commuting  which  has  also  been  challenged 
by  U.S.  groups  opposed  to  the  practice.  Per- 
haps the  best  discussion  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee's 
1963  publclatlon,  "Study  of  Population  and 
Immigration  Problems  and  Commuters,"  an 
unpublished  paper  prepared  by  John  W. 
Bowser,  Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner,  In- 
spections. U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service. 

Extent  0/  cx)7nmuting.  Unfortunately  com- 
muters are  not  routinely  identified  In  the 
operating  reports  of  the  Immigration  Service. 
"That  Agency  has  made  several  special  Identi- 
fication checks  of  border  crossers  to  try  and 
pinpoint  the  volume  of  commuting;  the  re- 
sults of  these  checks  are  probably  the  best 
measure  of  commuting.  The  U.S.  State  De- 
partment and  the  Mexican  governmental 
agency,  Programa  Naclonal  Pronterizo.  have 
also  made  estimates  of  commuting  that 
yielded  data  roughly  comparable  to  the 
I&NS  survey  results. 

In  part,  some  of  the  difficulty  with  under- 
standing the  commuter  problem  lies  in  the 
difference  between  the  pMjpular  conception  of 
what  is  a  commuter  and  the  technical,  legal 
definition. 

The  general  public  probably  would  regard 
anyone  living  In  Mexico  and  working  In  the 
United  States  as  a  conunuter.  Furthermore, 
all  aliens  working  In  the  United  States  would 
also  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  commuter 
problem,  even  though  they  do  not  commute. 

lii  the  legal  sense,  only  aliens  living  In 
Mexico  are  conmiuters.  United  States  citizens 
living  in  Mexico  are  not;  aliens  living  and 
working  in^the  United  States  are  not.  The 
situation  iB  further  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  alien  commuters  have  fam- 
ily or  friends  living  In  the  United  States  and 
may  themselves  reside  occasionally  in  the 
United  States.  Very  frequently  aliens  will 
give  U.S.  addressee  to  their  employers  and 
may  reside  some  of  the  time  In  the  United 
States  and  some  of  the  time  In  Mexico. 

TABiri.-NUMBER  OF  MEXICAN  ALIEN  COMMUTERS 


One  other  problem  exists.  American  policy 
basically  is  designed  to  facilitate  travel  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Many 
thousands  of  Mexican  citizens  are  permitted 
to  enter  this  country  for  business  or  pleasure 
with  entry  documents  that  do  not  permit 
them  to  work.  Undoubtedly  some  of  these 
visitors  do  work,  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
U.S.  authorities.  Such  Illegal,  wetback,  work- 
ers would  be  regarded  in  the  popular  mind 
as  commuters  but  would  not  appear  in  any 
official  or  semiofficial  estimate  of  the  volume 
of  alien  commuters.  Indeed,  officials  of  the 
Immigration  Service  would  probably  deny 
that  there  are  many  illegal  commuters.  But 
residents  of  border  communities  do  not  agree. 

The  wide  difference  between  the  popular 
view  of  the  commuter  problem  and  the  legal 
view  has  been  discussed  to  emphasize  that 
the  official  statistics  really  only  describe  a 
limited  part  of  a  general  problem.  In  an  eco- 
nomic sense  the  public  view  is  right.  The 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  unskilled 
workers  making  themselves  available  for  U.S. 
Jobs  serve  to  depress  wage  rates;  it  makea 
no  difference  whether  the  worker  Is  an  alien 
or  a  United  States  citizen  living  in  Mexico; 
whether  he  Is  an  alien  residing  in  the  United 
States;  whether  he  enters  and  works  legally 
or  illegally.  The  impact  Is  the  same:  wage 
rates  are  lowered. 

The  latest  I&NS  special  survey  identified 
about  44,000  alien  commuters  January  17, 
1966.  Almost  95  percent  worked  in  eight 
borders  areas — El  Paso,  Laredo,  Brownsville 
and  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.;  Nogales  and  San  Luis, 
Ariz.;  and  Calexlco  and  San  Ysldro,  Calif. 
Illustrating  the  fact  that  the  alien  commut- 
ers do  not  fully  describe  the  economic  im- 
pact of  commuting,  another  18,000  United 
States  citizens  lived  in  Mexico  and  worked 
In  the  United  States — almost  30  percent  of 
the  total  commuters.  Table  1  lists  varioua 
estimates  of  the  volume  of  conamutlng  made 
by  different  agencies  and  at  different  time 
p>erlods;  table  2  presents  a  comparison  of 
alien  and  U.S.  citizens  commuting  at  the 
time  of  the  latest  I&NS  survey. 


Jan.  17, 

1966  > 

Jan.  11, 

1966  • 

May  17, 
1963' 

May  8. 
1963  • 

January 
19601 

Jan.  24- 
Feb.  1. 
1960' 

Mexican 
estimatis  > 

Total 

In  agriculture 

Total 

In  agriculture 

Major  points  of  entry: 
Texas : 

Brownsville , 

2,032 

1,163 

208 

2,581 

1,604 

513 

274 

248 

2.932 

8,592 

418 

127 

1,614 

4.234 

7,616 

9,281 

250 

43,687 

226 
805 
187 
175 
536 

99 
219 
137 

80 
590 

96 

20 

108 

3,583 

6,468 

3,967 

161 

17,457 

2.552 

1,000 

146 

2,239 

2,195 

489 

267 

266 

3.455 

7,605 

470 

134 

1,392 

3.654 

8.098 

8.460 

219 

42,641 

619 
511 
125 
209 
901 
82 
207 

115  ... 
164  ... 
944 

93 

19 

53 

3,024 

7,324 

3,134 

129 

17,653 

1,796 

366 

89 

2,490 

1,586 

237 

307 

"■  i3,'492"  ■ 

307 

202 
1,464 
1,239 

4,692 

5,855 

87 

34,223 

1,729 
532 
108 
2.382 
1,037 
314 
316  . 

■"'l"3,'332'. 

288 
134 

1,854 
1,038 

5,342 

5,374 

101 

33,867 

135  ... 

3,'66o"r 

3,500 

HidalgOL 

Rom§«, __.._. -.-. ................... 

Undo 

Ea^ePass 

1,400  ... 

Del  Rio 

400  ... 

iii"" 

2.273  .. 
10,884 

Fabens 

Ysleta 

Cordova 

Santa  Fe  Street  Bridge  (El  Paso) 

15,700 

Arizona: 

Douglas 

Naco 

Nogales 

1,132  ... 

San  Luis 

CalHomia : 

Calexieo 

183  .. 

San  Ysidro 

15,000-20,000  ... 

15,000 

Minor  points  ol  entry . 

Grand  total        

>  Programa  Naclonal  Fronterizo:  Tijuana,  B.C.;  Ciodad  Juarez,  Chlh.;  and  Matamoros,  Tamps, 
Mexico,  1962.  The  Mexican  figures  probably  Include  commuters  who  are  U.S.  citizens  residing 
in  Mexico. 


TABLE  2.-W0RKERS  RESIDING  IN  MEXICO  COMMUTING  TO  JOBS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MAJOR  ENTRY  POINTS,  JAN.  17.  1966 


U.S.  citizens 


Mexican 
aliens 


Number 


Percent 
of  total 


2.032 
1,163 
2.581 
1,604 
513 
2,932 
8,592 

418 


1,471 
1,398 
1,134 
1.106 
318 
1,358 
4,321 

189 


42 

55 
31 
41 
38 
32 
33 

29 


U.S.  citizens 


Total 


Mexican 
aliens 


Number 


Percent 
oftoU 


Arizona — Continued 

Nogales 1,882  1,614  268 

San  Luis 4,858  4,234  $24 

California: 

Calexta) 9,957  7,616  2,341 

San  Ysidro 12,333  9.281  3,052 

Total... 60.140  42,580  17,560 

All  other  areas 1,806  1.107  699 

Total... 61,946  43,687  18,259 
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Evidence  of  depressed  U.S.  wage  scales. — 
Comprehensive  information  about  wage  rates 
Is  not  available  for  most  border  areas.  Most 
of  the  border  towns  are  very  small  and  not 
Included  in  the  statistical  series  that  con- 
tain wage  rate  information.  The  discussion 
that  follows  is  based  primarily  upon  very 
scattered  and  fragmentary  information.  Not- 
withstanding their  limitations,  the  data  do 
show  clearly  that  wage  rates  are  low  in  the 
border  areas. 

The  presence  of  the  alien  commuters,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  sole  cause  of  low  wage  rates. 
Many  factors  determine  wage  levels — a  sur- 
plus or  shortage  of  workers;  the  kinds  of 
Jobs  Involved  (higher-skilled  Jobs  demand 
higher  wages^ ;  the  kinds  of  industry  (usually 
durable  goods  manufacturing  pays  higher 
wages);  the  extent  to  which  viable  trade 
unions  exist.  In  general,  the  factors  which 
produce  high  wage  rat«s  are  not  found  as 
frequently  in  border  areas  as  they  are  In 
Interior  areas.  But  the  factors  which  pro- 
duce low  wages  are  commonly  present  in  the 
border  towns  and  quite  often  are  interrelated 
with  the  alien  commuter  problem. 

Most  of  the  border  areas  have  relatively 
large  labor  surpluses,  partly  because  of  the 
commuters,  but  also  because  of  large  num- 
bers of  low-skilled  U.S.  citizens  and  resident 
aliens  residing  in  the  United  States.  Thus, 
not  all  of  the  low  wage  problem  is  due  to  the 
commuters. 

Comparisons  of  area  wage  levels  in  the 
same  state  do  not  always  reveal  that  wages 
In  the  border  areas  are  always  the  lowest  In 
the  state.  Interior  areas  in  a  l)order  state 
also  have  large  labor  surpluses  that  cause 
wages  in  these  areas  to  be  as  low,  or  lower, 
than  wages  in  the  border  areas.  The  north- 
eastern corner  of  Arizona,  far  removed  from 
the  border,  where  the  poverty-stricken  Na- 
vajo Indians  live,  is  a  case  in  point. 

Some  border  areas  have  concentrations  of 
heavy  industry,  or  establishments  where  the 
wage  structure  is  determined  by  collective 
bargaining  agreements  or  other  factors  not 
primarily  concerned  with  conditions  in  the 
border  towns.  In  such  Instances,  the  wages 
in  the  border  towns  may  be  higher  than  in 
interior  areas  where  no  such  establishments 
exist.  But  wages  on  the  border  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  higher  than  In  the  Interior  for  the 
same  kind  of  work  at  the  same  kind  of  firm. 

TEXAS 

Farm  wage  data  are  available  from  the 
monthly  reports  of  the  Texas  Employment 
Commission.  Monthly  estimates  of  average 
hourly  earnings  In  manufacturing,  durable 


and  nondurable  goods  industries  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Texas  Employn:ient  Commis- 
sion. Median  earnings  data  are  available  from 
the  1960  census  of  population  for  one  Texas 
border  city,  EH  Paso,  and  five  other  major 
Texas  cities:  Fort  Worth,  Beaumont-Port 
Arthur,  Dallas,  Houston,  and  San  Antonio. 
Two  special  surveys  were  made  in  El  Paso 
and  Laredo  in  1961  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  specifically  designed  to  explore  some 
aspects  of  the  commuter  problem.  These 
surveys  contain  information  about  wages  In 
the  occupations  in  which  most  commuters 
are  employed. 

A.  Farm  wages. — Farm  wage  rates  in  Texas 
are  lowest  in  border  areas.  Average  hourly 
farm  wages  for  seasonal  farm  work  in  the 
three  agricultural  reporting  areas  on  the 
l)order  were  $0.76  in  November  1966 — 31  per- 
cent less  than  the  $1.10  average  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  state.  The  lowest  wage  rates 
are  in  the  Lower  Rio  Orande  Valley,  $0.76; 
slightly  higher  in  the  next  area,  Rio  Orande 
Plains,  $0.77;  and  highest  of  all  the  border 
areas,  $0.83  in  the  Trans  Pecos  area. 

The  highest  farm  wages  In  Texas  are  In 
the  areas  farthest  removed  from  the  border — 
$1.20  and  $1.24  in  the  Northern  Panhandle 
and  the  High  RoUlng  Plains.  The  following 
map  of  Texas  shows  the  geographic  pattern 
of  average  wage  rates  for  seasonal  farmwork. 

Large  numbers  of  alien  and  U.S.  citizen 
commuters  are  employed  in  agriculture  In 
the  border  areas.  The  January  17,  1966,  I&NS 
survey  identified  1,584  citizen  commuters  and 
1.282  alien  conunuters  In  the  Valley;  631 
citizen  and  810  alien  conunuters  in  the  Rio 
Orande  Plains;  and  973  citizen  and  1,078 
alien  conomuters  In  the  Trans  Pecoe  areas. 
Conomuters  to  agricultural  Jobs  formed  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  commuters  In 
the  Valley  and  the  Rio  Orande  Plains  areas. 
In  the  former  area,  51  percent  of  the  U.S. 
citizen  commuters  and  37  percent  of  the  alien 
comznuters  worked  in  farm  Jobs.  The  corre- 
sponding percentage  in  the  Rio  Orande  Plains 
were  21  and  17  percent.  In  the  Trans  Pecos 
area,  where  most  of  the  commuters  went  to 
nonfarm  Jobs  In  El  Paso,  only  11  percent  of 
the  citizens  and  9  percent  of  the  alien  com- 
muters worked  in  agrlcultiire. 

Communters  constituted  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  the  seasonal  farm  work  force  in 
the  border  areas.  In  the  Lower  Rio  Orande 
Valley  about  16  percent  of  the  seasonal  farm- 
workers were  commuters,  with  alien  com- 
muters making  up  about  7  percent  of  the 
seasonal  farmworkers.  In  the  Rio  Orande 
Plains,  about  9  percent  of  all  seasonal  work- 


ers were  commuters,  and  5  percent  were 
alien  communters.  In  the  Trans  Pecos  area 
almost  all  seasonal  farmworkers  were  com- 
muters. However,  in  this  area  farm  work  is  a 
very  minor  activity — only  about  1,500  season- 
al workers  were  employed  In  January  1966. 
compared  to  19,700  seasonal  workers  in  the 
Valley  and  15,600  in  the  Rio  Grande  Plains. 

Wage  rates  were  higher  in  the  Trans  Pecos 
area  than  in  the  other  two  border  areas  be- 
cause of  two  factors:  the  area  is  Isolated 
without  a  large  resident  farm  pop\ilation;  the 
bulk  of  Jobs  In  the  area  are  found  in  the 
El  Paso  metropolitan  area  where  nonfarm 
wage  levels  tend  to  be  higher  than  levels  in 
rural  areas.  In  contrast,  the  Valley  and  Rio 
Orande  Plains  areas  have  no  large  metro- 
politan areas.  They  have  a  large  rural  popula- 
tion, largely  composed  of  Mexican-Americans, 
both  citizens  and  resident  aliens.  The  level  of 
economic  activity  in  the  latter  areas  Is  much 
lower  than  In  El  Paso.  The  low-wage  levels 
in  the  Valley  and  the  Rio  Orande  Plains  areas 
are  probably  primarly  due  to  the  large  sur- 
plus of  poor,  unskilled,  poorly  educated,  rural 
people  (most  of  whom  are  Mexican-Ameri- 
can) residing  in  the  areas.  But  augmenting 
this  labor  surplus  by  adding  commuters  from 
Mexico,  persons  who  are  even  poorer,  more 
unskilled,  and  less  educated,  serves  to  de- 
press an  already  Intolerable  situation. 

B.  1960  centiis  of  population  viedian  earn- 
ings data. — Median  earnings  data  reveal  earn- 
ings of  El  Paso  workers  are  significantly  lower 
than  In  most  other  major  Texas  metropolitan 
areas.  Of  the  11  major  occupational-sex 
groupings,  median  earnings  were  lowest  in  El 
Paso  for  four  groupings  (male  clerical  work- 
ers, female  clerical,  sales,  and  private  house- 
hold workers);  and  second  lowest  for  three 
other  groupings  (male  sales,  clerical  workers, 
and  operatives  and  kindred  workers).  The 
highest  El  Paso  ranked  among  the  six  areas 
was  In  the  male  service  worker  classification 
where  it  ranked  third. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  census  of  popula- 
tion data  must  be  mentioned.  Since  the  data 
are  obtained  from  a  household  eniimeratlon, 
residents  of  Mexico  are  not  Included  in  the 
census  statistics  because  their  households 
were  not  enimaerated.  Thus,  for  El  Paso,  the 
census  statistics  overstate  the  Incomes  of 
persons  that  work  In  that  city  because  they 
omit  the  earnings  of  conunuters  who  work 
for  the  most  part  In  the  city's  lowest  paid 
Jobs. 

Table  3  contains  pertinent  median  earn- 
ings daU  obtained  In  the  1960  census  of 
poptilation. 


TABLE  3.— MEDIUM  EARNINGS  IN  1959  OF  PERSONS  IN  THE  EXPERIENCED  LABOR  FORCE  BY  SEX  AND  OCCUPATION 

|6  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  in  Texas] 


El  Paso 


San  Antonio 


Dallas 


Fort  Worth 


Houston 


Occupation 


Earnings 


Rank        Eamlnp  Rank        Earnings  Rank        Earnings  Rank        Earnings  Rank        Earnings 


Beaumont-Port  Arthur 
Rank 


All  male  workers $4,199 

Clerical  and  kindred 4, 186 

Saleswoikers 4,437 

Craftsmen  and  foremen 4,691 

Masons 3,246 

Painters 3, 505 

Operators 3,388 

Auto  service  station  attendant 2,172 

Truckdriver 3,334 

Welders 4,595 

Service  workers 2, 788 

Barbers 3,022 

Cooks 2,682 

Guards. 3,793 

Waiters 2,203 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 2,388 

Manufacturing 2,775 

No  nmanufacturing 2,337 

All  lemale  workers 1,836 

Clerical  and  kindred 2,656 

Bookkeepers 2,855 

Cashiers 1.724 

Secretaries 3,147 

Stenographers 3,290 

Telephone  operators. 2, 996 

Typists 2.601 

Salesworkers 1,292 


$3,725 
4,272 
4,414 
4,346 
3,566 
2,993 
2,945 
1,926 
3.021 
3,710 
2,362 
3,019 
2,577 
3,051 
1,454 
2,057 
2,506 
1.904 
1,938 
2,865 
2.864 
1,617 
3,089 
3,322 
3,133 
2,927 
1,478 


$4,560 
4,543 
5,562 
4,802 
4,334 
3,454 
3,861 
2.498 
3,892 
4,471 
2,702 
3,519 
2,719 
3,291 
1,856 
2.367 
2.843 
2,296 
2.322 
3.125 
3.286 
2.089 
3,568 
3,417 
3.353 
2,530 
1,817 


$4,657 
4,904 
4,833 
5,056 
4,414 
3,408 
4,131 
2,527 
3,748 
4,571 
2,833 
3,507 
2.685 
3.671 
1,538 
2.552 
3,322 
2,413 
1,970 
2.867 
2.805 
1,762 
3.269 
3,607 
3,276 
2,584 
1.460 


$4,915 
4,871 
5,526 
5,374 
4,634 
3,605 
4,376 
2,341 
3,717 
5,343 
2,771 
3,566 
2,987 
3,393 
2,174 
2,903 
3,619 
2,526 
2,197 
3.225 
3,331 
1,785 
3,707 
3,791 
3,348 
2,707 
1.900 


$5,207 
5,124 
4.776 
5,833 
5,854 
3,739 
5,381 
1.831 
3.691 
5,625 
3,486 
2,985 
4,678 
1,808 
1,635 
3,027 
4.655 
2.107 
1,615 
2,748 
2,887 
1,751 
3,015 
3,733 
3,408 
1,828 
1,513 
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TABLE  3.-ME0IAN  EARN II  GS  IN  1959  OF  PERSONS  IN  THE  EXPERIENCED  LABOR  FORCE  BY  SEX  AND  OCCUPATION-Continued 


El  P3» 


Occupation 


Earnings 


All  female  workers — Continued 

Operators $1,711 

\.»un6rf 1,376 

Private  household 617 

Service  worlters 1. 130 

Industrial  attendants 1.388 

Cooks 1.071 

Waitresses  984 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  "Census  of  Populatio  1. 1960. 


C.  Manufacturing  average  hourly  earn- 
ings.— Wages  In  El  Paso  manufacturing  ars 
extremely  low.  El  Paso  ranked  lowest  of  thii 
eight  major  Texas  areas  (El  Paso,  Austin.  Sar, 
Antonio,  Beaumont,  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Dallas, 
Port  Worth,  and  Houston)  for  which  th(i 
Texas  Employment  Commission  publlshe<, 
average  hourly  earnings  In  manufacturing 

Austin  and  San  Antonio  had  lower  earn  • 
Ings  for  durable  goods,  but  El  Paso  had  br 
far  the  lowest  average  for  nondurable  goods 

El  Paso  did  not  rank  on  the  bottom  fo: 
diirable  goods  because  It  Is  the  location  o: 
a  large  copper  refinery  and  a  large  ooppe: 

TABLE  ♦.-AVERAGI 


average  hourly  earnings 


Ul 
inanufactur  ig    Durable  goods 


Texas. 

El  Paso 

Austin 

Beaumont 


$2.57 


1.90 
1.98 
3.35 


Source:  "The  Texas  Labor  Market  "  Texas  Employment  Cofi 

D.  Special  commuter  survey — Laredo- 
speclal  study  of  alien  commuter  problems—  • 
Jobs  held  by  commuters,  wages  received, 
suid  availability  of  domestic  workers  for  thesi  i 
Jobs — ^was  made  by  the  TT.S.  Department  or 
Labor  in  the  summer  of  1961. 

The  study   showed   that  commuters  wer* 
employed  In  moet  occupations  and  Industries , 
but  concentrated  most  heavily  In  garmen; 
manufacturing,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  re 
tall  trade  and  service  establishments.  A  sam 
pie  of  firms  employing  3,000  workers  was  con 
tacted.   These   firms  employed   438   Mexican 
aliens  Identifla'ile  as  commuters.  In  addition 
the  survey  team  suspected  that  other  alien 
employees   of   these   firms   were   commuters 
although  they  had  given  U.S.  addresses  ti 
their  employers. 

When   the  survey  was  conducted,  unem 
ployment  was  very  heavy  In  Laredo — 11.3  per' 
cent.  Large  numbers  of  U.S.  workers  had  thi  s 
same  occupational  skills  as  the  alien  com 
muters  and  were  unemployed  at  the  tlm^! 


Industry  and  occupation 


Hotels  and  motels: 

Cook 

Maid 

Hall  boy 

Waiter 

Busboy 

Bartender 

Bellboy 

Drugstores  and  related  firms 

Cashier 

Stock  clerk 

Fountain  girl 

Drug  clerk 


>  Plus  tips.       -  Plus  (3  meal  allowance. 

Note.— Data  were  collected  in  the  survey  concerning  the 
rates  by  dividing  the  monthly  rate  by  4.33.  The  number  of 
paid  each  rate.  The  average  rates  shown  in  the  table  n 
or  the  few  occupations  where  data  were  reported  for  exh  wor)iar. 
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San  Antonk) 


Dallas 


Fort  Worth 


Houston 


Beaumont-Port  Arthur 


Rank        Earnings         Rank        Earnings         Rank       Earnings         Rank       Earnings         Rank        Earnings 


Rank 


(4) 
(4) 
(6) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(3) 


$1,  559 
1,279 

745 
1,171 
1,588 
1,308 

929 


(6) 
(5) 
(3) 
(3) 
(2) 
(2) 
(4) 


$2,223 
1,544 
799 
1,321 
1,445 
1,262 
1,014 


(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
<4) 
(3) 
(2) 


$1,848 
1,420 
709 
1,116 
1,190 
1,175 
906 


$1,886 
1,403 
831 
1,316 
1,599 
1,342 
1,025 


(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(I) 
(1) 


$1,  576 
1,184 

637 
1,002 
1,485 
1,203 

859 


(5) 
(6) 
<5) 


(6) 


smelter.  Wages  in  these  establishments  are 
high  because  the  workers  have  effective  trade 
tinlons.  The  refinery  and  smelter  are  branches 
of  large  corporations  and  collective  bargain- 
ing between  management  and  labor  is  on  a 
regional  basis,  thus  causing  the  unique  situa- 
tion of  El  Paso  with  its  commuter  problem 
to  be  of  little  Importance  In  the  determina- 
tion of  wages  of  El  Paso  copper  workers. 

Nondurable  goods  employment  In  El  Paso 
is  heavily  concentrated  In  garment  manufac- 
turing— almost  75  percent  of  all  nondurable 
goods  workers  are  In  this  industry.  The  wage 

HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  8  MAJOR 


rates  in  garment  manufacturing  are  little 
more  than  the  miulmimi  required  by  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Large  numbers  of  alien 
commuters  (mainly  women)  are  employed  in 
this  Industry.  The  existence  of  this  Industry 
Is  a  recent  pibenomenon  and  many  local  resi- 
dents believe  garment  firms  moved  to  El  Paso 
to  take  advantage  of  the  large  supply  of  labor 
and  the  low-wage  scale;  both  conditions  are 
due,  in  part,  to  the  commuter  situation.' 

Table  4, contains  average  hourly  earnings 
data  in  manufacturing  in  El  Paso  and  other 
Texas  cities. 

TEXAS  CITIES,  1966 


Nondurable 
goods 


$2.62 


$2.52 


2.46 
1.71 
3.03 


1.72 
2.26 
3.48 


Average  hourly  earnings 


All 
manufacturing    Durable  goods 


Nondurable 
goods 


Corpus  Christi $2.96  $2.57  $3.26 

Dallas 2.37  2.52  2.10 

Fort  Worth 2.81  2.97  2.39 

Houston 3.00  2.87  3.16 

San  Antonio 1.98  1.92  2.02 


of  the  survey.  For  example,  the  two  garment 
manufacturing  firms  in  the  sample  employed 
88  alien  commuters  as  sewing  machine  op- 
erators. The  Texas  Employment  Commis- 
sion office  files  contlned  applications  from 
156  unemployed  U.S.  workers  with  this  oc- 
cupation. 

The  sujvey  revealed  a  very  common  pat- 
tern of  firms  employing  alien  communters 
paying  lower  wages  than  did  firms  employ- 
ing U.S.  workers.  Prom  the  data  collected  In 
the  survey,  it  was  possible  to  make  comparl- 
tern  of  firms  employing  alien  commuters 
sums  of  the  wage  rates  paid  for  19  occupa- 
tions by  firms  engaged  in  similar  activities. 
The  firms  emplojrlng  ony  domestic  workers 
paid  higher  rates  for  15  of  the  occupations; 
in  one  occupation  the  rates  paid  were  the 
same:  and  for  three  occupations  the  firms 
employing  alien  commuters  paid  higher  rates. 
There  were  also  instances  where  the  same 
firms  paid  its  alien  commuters  less  than  It 
paid  U.S.  workers  for  the  same  work.  The 


average  of  the  wage  rates  for  these  19  oc- 
cupations paid  by  the  firms  employing  only 
U.S.  workers  was  38  percent  higher  than  the 
average  rates  paid  by  the  firms  employing 
alien  commuters.  Table  5  lists  the  occupa- 
tional wage  data  obtained  in  survey. 


>  Other  border  areas  in  Texas,  Laredo  and 
Eagle  Pass,  have  also  attracted  garment  firms 
recently.  A  recent  economic  survey  of  Eagle 
Pass  reports:  ".  .  .  it  seems  that  the  factors 
that  have  drawn  garment  manufacturers  to 
Eagle  Pass  as  a  production  site,  conspicuously 
the  low  cost  of  labor,  are  likely  to  continue 
in  the  future."  (Italic  supplied.)  Robert  H. 
Ryan,  Charles  T.  Clark,  and  L.  L.  Schkade, 
"Bridge  into  the  Future  Eagle  Pass,  Texas," 
Area  Economic  Survey  No.  18  (Austin:  Bu- 
reau of  Business  Research,  University  of 
Texas,  1964)  pp.  82-83.  Quoted  by  Lamar 
B.  Jones,  "Mexican-American  Labor  Prob- 
lems in  Texas,"  unpublished  Ph.  D.  thesis, 
University  of  Texas,  1965. 


T/IBLE  5.-0CCUPATI0NAL  WAGE  STRUCTURE,  LAREDO,  TEX.,  JUNE  1961 


Average  wage  rate  (per  week) 


Firms 

employing 

only  domestic 

workers 


Firms 

emphjyins 

domestic  and 

alien  commuter 

workers 


$58 

20 

25 

'15 

•25 

58 

US 

27 
52 
16 
77 


$34 
17 
20 

■18 
13 
46 

■16 

12 

40 

2  23 

55 


Average  wage  rate  (per  week) 


Industry  and  occupation 


Firms 

employing 

only  domestic 

worke  rs 


Firms 

employing 

domestic  and 

alien  commuter 

workers 


Grocery  and  related  firms: 

Cashier 

Stock  boy 

Produceman 

Butcher 

Warehouseman 

Miscellaneous  retail  firms: 

Porter 

Warehouseman 

Stockman 


$24 
35 
45 
6S 
37 

73 


$24 
20 
35 
S2 

31 

35 
21 
45 


different  rates  paid  each  occupation  in  each  firm.  For  some  occupations  monthly  rates  were  reported;  these  were  converted  to  weekly 

wotkers  paid  each  rate  was  not  reported  in  all  cases,  making  it  impossible  to  compute  an  average  rate  weighted  by  the  number  of  workers 

epres4it  the  average  of  the  highest  and  lowest  rates  paid.  These  averages  correspond  quite  accurately  with  the  weighted  averages  computed 
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E.  Special  commuter  survey — El  Paso. — 
The  El  Paso  special  study  was  similar  In  con- 
cept and  scope  to  the  Laredo  survey  dis- 
cussed above.  The  survey  was  made  In  the 
summer  of  1961.  Seventy-five  firms  were  sxir- 
veyed.  At  least  1,000  alien  commuters  were 
employed  by  these  firms.  However,  it  is  be- 
lieved many  more  were  employed :  some  firms 
did  not  provide  information  about  the  resi- 
dence of  their  workers.  In  other  cases,  work- 
ers identified  as  alien  residents  of  the  United 
States  were  probably,  in  fact,  residents  of 
Mexico  and  had  provided  false  addresses.  One 
garment  manufacturing  firm,  for  example, 
claimed  none  of  its  employees  were  com- 
muters; but  it  ran  a  btia  to  the  border  to 
pick  up  workers. 

For  the  most  part,  the  alien  commuters 
were  employed  in  the  less  skilled  and  more 
menial  occupations — busboy,  dishwasher, 
laborer,  salesclerk,  maid,  housecleaner,  sew- 
ing machine  operator.  Allen  commuters, 
however,  were  also  employed  in  skilled  Jobs. 
Many  worked  in  organized  firms  and  were 
members  of  trade  unions. 

The  data  collected  in  the  El  Paso  survey 
cannot  be  summarized  as  were  the  Laredo 
data  (table  5).  In  some  industries  studied, 
all  of  the  sample  firms  employed  commuter 
aliens.  In  other  Industries,  the  sample  firms 
refused  to  provide  wage  information  or  at- 
tempt to  determine  if  any  of  their  employees 
were  alien  commuters.  The  wage  structure 
m  other  firms  was  determined  by  collective 
bargaining  agreements  negotiated  on  a  na- 
tional or  regional  basis  and  thus  unaffected 
by  commuters. 

Where  information  was  supplied,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  wage  rates  paid  alien  commuters 
were  xisually  low.  In  about  one-half  of  the 
occupations  studied,  the  wage  rates  paid 
commuters  were  lower  than  what  unemploy- 
ed Job  applicants  registered  for  work  with  the 
Texas   Employment    Commission   said   they 


would  accept.  These  occupations  were:  sales 
men  and  women,  cooks,  laundry  workers, 
painters,  carpenters,  and  general  manu- 
facturing workers.  In  other  classifications, 
salesclerks,  kitchen  helpers,  packinghouse 
workers,  laborers,  and  truckdrlvers,  the  com- 
muter aliens  were  paid  rates  commensurate 
with  the  expectations  of  unemployed  domes- 
tic workers. 

Following  Is  a  summary  of  the  survey 
results : 

Eleven  construction  firms. — Six  firms  em- 
ployed only  U.S.  residents;  five  employed 
alien  commuters.  Two-thirds  of  the  firms 
employing  only  U.S.  residents  paid  the  union 
scale.  Only  20  percent  of  the  firms  employing 
commuters  paid  the  union  scale.  The  lowest 
rates  were  paid  by  the  nonunion  firms  that 
employed  commuters. 

Four  retail  dry  goods  stores. — TTiree  firms 
employed  alien  commuters.  They  paid  lower 
wage  rates  than  the  firm  that  employed  only 
U.S.  residents. 

Four  wholesale  and  warehouse  firms. — 
Three  firms  employed  alien  commuters.  The 
firm  employing  only  U.S.  residents  paid  the 
highest  wage  rates. 

All  sample  firms  in  the  following  indus- 
tries employed  alien  commuters:  Garment 
manufacturing  (11  firms);  restaurants  (five 
firms);  meatpacking  (three  firms);  and 
laundries  (four  firms) .  Of  interest  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  one  laundry  where  wage  rate 
data  were  supplied  for  both  alien  commuters 
and  U.S.  residents,  the  commuters  were  paid 
less  than  $0.50  per  hour  while  the  U.S.  resi- 
dents were  paid  about  $0.80  per  hour. 

InsuflBclent  wage  and  employment  data 
were  obtained  to  make  any  comparison  for 
seven  transportation  and  storage  firms;  two 
cotton  processors;  and  three  hotels  and 
motels. 

In     several     Industries,     refineries     (four 

TABLE  6.-UNEMPL0YMENT  RATES  IN  22  TEXAS  CITIES.  1966 


firms) ;  miscellaneous  manufacturing  (seven 
firms);  and  miscellaneous  firms  (five  estab- 
lishments), there  was  no  difference  in  the 
rates  paid  by  firms  employing  alien  commu- 
ters and  those  employing  U.S.  workers.  One 
refinery,  two  miscellaneous  manufacturing, 
and  two  of  the  other  miscellaneous  firms 
employed  commuters. 

Six  other  retail  trade  firms  were  Included 
in  the  sample,  but  meaningful  comparisons 
could  not  be  made  because  the  nature  of 
their  operations  and  the  occupations  of  the 
workers  they  employed  were  too  dissimilar. 

P.  Unemployment  in  Texas  border  cities. — 
The  Texas  Employment  Commission  pre- 
pares and  publishes  unemployment  estimates 
for  22  Texas  cities.  In  1966  these  data  re- 
vealed that  unemployment  in  border  towns 
was  substantially  greater  than  in  interior 
cities.  Laredo  had  the  highest  rate — 9.6 
percent.  The  average  rate  for  the  four  border 
areas  (Brownsville-Harllngen-San  Benito; 
El  Paso;  Laredo;  and  McAUen-Pharr-Edin- 
burg)  was  6.6  percent,  almost  95  percent 
greater  than  the  3.4-percent  rate  in  the 
18  interior  areas. 

High  unemployment  rates  are  indicative  of 
labor  surpluses,  surpluses  that  In  turn  cause 
lower  wage  rates  as  employers  find  it  un- 
necessary to  bid  up  wages  to  attract  work- 
ers. The  fact  that  unemployment  Is  heavy 
and  wage  rates  are  low  in  the  border  towns 
is  not  coincidental.  Workers  residing  In  Mex- 
ico contribute  to  the  labor  surplus  by  filling 
Jobs  that  United  States  residents  would 
otherwise  have — and  frequently  take  them  at 
wage  rates  unacceptable  to  United  States 
residents. 

Table  6  lists  1966  local  unemployment  rates 
for  Texas;  table  7  compares  the  volume  of 
alien  commuters  in  January  1966  with  esti- 
mated unemployment  in  each  of  the  Texas 
border  towns  for  the  same  time  period. 


City 


Rate 


Rank 


4  border  cities 

Brownsville-Harlingen-San  Benito. 

El  Paso 

Laredo 

McAllen-Pharr-Edinburg 

18  interior  cities 

Abilene 

Amarillo 

Austin 

Beaumont-Port  Arthur-Orange 

Corpus  Christi 

Dallas 

Fort  Worth 


6.6 

6.5 

21 

4.4 

17 

9.6 

22 

5.8 

20 

3.4 

3.6 

11 

2.9 

4 

2.6 

3 

4.0 

15 

3.7 

12 

2.5 

2 

2.9 

4 

City 


Rate 


Rank 


18  Intertor  cities— Continued 

Galveston-Texas  City 

Houston 

Longview-  Kilgore-Gladewater. 

Lubbock 

Midland-Odessa 

San  Angelo 

San  Antonio 

Texarkana... 

Tyler 

Waco 

Wchita  Falls 


4.7 

19 

2.4 

1 

3.3 

8 

3.8 

13 

3.4 

9 

3.4 

9 

4.3 

16 

3.8 

13 

3.3 

7 

4.4 

17 

3.0 

6 

Source:  "The  Texas  Labor  Market,"  Texas  Employment  Commission. 

TABLE  7.-TEXAS  BORDER  CITIES;  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  ALIEN  COMMUTERS,  JANUARY  1966 


Unemployed  U.S.  residents 


City 


Number 


Rate 


Alien 
commuters 


Brownsville-Harlingen-San  Benito. 
El  Paso - 


3,020 
5,050 


6.2 
4.8 


2,032 
11,772 


Unemployed  U.S.  residents 


City 


Number 


Rate 


Alien 
commuters 


Laredo 

McAllen-Pharr-Edinburg. 


3,365 
4,190 


12.6 
6.9 


2,581 
1,163 


Source:  Unemployment  data  from  "The  Texas  Labor  Market,"  Texas  Employment  Commission;  alien  commuter  data  from  I.  &  N.S.  survey,  Jan.  17, 1966. 


ARIZONA 

Alien  commuters  do  not  constll^ute  as 
much  of  a  problem  in  Arizona  as  they  do 
in  Texas.  Only  two  border  towns  have  any 
significant  volume  of  alien  commuter  work- 
ers— San  Luis,  4,200  and  Nogales,  1,600. 
About  400  alien  commuters  cross  the  bor- 
der at  Douglas  and  another  100  at  Naco. 
Employment  and  wage  data  for  local  Ari- 
zona communities  are  very  limited,  making 
it  difficult  to  evaluate  the  economic  Impcust 
of  commuters.  Farm  wage  data  are  available 
from  the  reports  of  the  Arizona  State  Em- 
ployment Service  and  that  Agency  has  also 
published  some  occupational  wage  data  for 
nonfarm    Jobs    in    its    annual    publication, 


"Arizona  Basic  Economic  Data."  Since  Ari- 
zona hafi  no  sizable  border  cities,  no  earnings 
data  are  available  from  the  1960  census. 

A.  Farm  wage  data. — Data  concerning 
wages  for  seasonal  farm  work  In  Arizona  do 
not  reveal  any  adverse  Impact  exerted  by 
alien  commuters,  despite  a  heavy  volume  of 
commuting  into  Yuma  Ctounty  where  over 
half  the  farm  workers  employed  are  com- 
muters who  cross  at  San  Luis.  In  the  three 
major  farming  areas  in  Arizona,  Maricopa, 
Pinal,  and  Yuma  Counties,  wages  were  high- 
est in  Yuma  County,  the  only  county  where 
alien  commuting  occurs.  The  average  hourly 
wage  for  seasonal  farmwork  in  Yuma  Coun- 
ty, November  1966,  was  $1.31  per  hour  versus 


$1.29  in  Pinal  Coimty  and  $1.26  In  Maricopa 
Coimty. 

The  reason  for  this  anomalous  situation, 
compared  to  wage  patterns  in  other  border 
areas,  stems  from  unique  conditions  In  the 
Yuma  area.  The  farm  work  force  In  Yimia 
Coimty  for  many  years  was  dotnlnated  by 
Mexican  aliens — Mexican  contract  workers 
admitted  under  Public  Law  78  and/or  illegal 
wetback  workers  prior  to  the  wetback  clean- 
up In  the  early  1950's.  There  was  practically 
no  resident  domestic  work  force  doing  sea- 
sonal farm  work  In  Yuma  Cotinty.  ITm  pre- 
vailing wage  rate  In  Yuma  was  whatever  the 
Department  of  Labor  required  be  paid  to 
the  Mexican  oontract  workers. 
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When  Public  Law  78  ended  In  1964,  thU 
situation  changed.  No  longer  was  the  laboi 
force  for  seasonal  farm  work  furnished  bj 
the  Government.  Growers  had  to  compete 
with  each  other  for  available  workers  bj 
bidding  up  wages.  For  the  most  part.  th« 
workers  they  were  trying  to  attract  wer« 
Mexican  Immigrants,  some  of  whom  lived  tr 
Yuma  County;  others  lived  In  Mexico;  anc 
stlU  others  moved  into  Yuma  from  othei 
areas  In  Arizona  and  California.  In  othei 
areas  of  Arizona,  the  labor  force  was  not  sc 
heavily  oompoeed  of  contract  workers  ani 
the  Impact  of  Public  Law  78's  termlnatlor 
was  not  as  severe;  more  local  residents  were 
available  to  replace  the  contract  workers 
TTius  In  Yuma  there  was  nacre  active  com- 
petition In  the  wage  area;  this  competltlor 
was  successful  In  attracting  workers,  bul 
many  of  the  new  workers  were  Mexican  Im- 
migrants who  chose  to  live  In  San  Luis 
Mexico,  rather  than  In  the  United  States. 

Between  May  1963  and  January  1966,  aller 
commuting  Increased  almost  fourfold,  fron 
about  1.100  to  about  4,000.  (Data  are  nol 
available  concerning  the  proportion  of  th« 
1963  cojnmuters  that  worked  In  farm  Jobs 
In  1966,  about  85  percent  did  farm  work.) 
Between  1963  and  1966  wage  rates  for  sea- 
sonal farmwork  In  Yuma  County  Increase* 
35  percent,  compared  to  a  25-percent  In 
creaae  In  Maricopa  County,  and  a  10-percenl 
increase  in  Pinal  County  where  contraci 
workers  were  largely  eliminated  prior  to  1963 

B.  Nonfarm  occupational  wage  data. — Th« 
Arizona  State  Employment  Service  has  pub- 
lished wage  rate  ranges,  by  county,  for  about 
a  dozen  occupations.  Separate  data  are  pub 
llshed  for  two  Cochise  County  towns,  Doiig 
Us  and  Blsbee.  Although  the  two  towns  are 
only  about  20  miles  apvart,  there  Is  a  sig- 
nificant difference  In  the  pattern  of  alien 
commuter  employment.  Douglas  is  dlrectlj 
on  the  border  and  about  400  aliens  com- 
mute to  Jobs  In  the  United  States  from 
Agua  Prleta,  Mexico;  about  75  percent  oi 
them  work  in  Douglas,  the  remainder  Id 
farm  Jobs  in  the  Elfrlda  area,  north  of  the 
city.  There  is  very  llmlt«?t  public  transporta 
tion  between  Blsbee  and*  Douglas,  and  verj 
few  alien  cotnmuters,  or  even  Douglas  resl 
dents  for  that  matter,  work  in  Blsbee.  While 
Blsbee  itself  is  only  10  miles  from  the  border, 
the  closest  Mexican  border  town,  Naco,  ^ 


Occupation 


Apache  and 
Navajo 


CKhis« 


Nurse  (per  month) J315-$335  $400-»25 

Stenographer  (per  month) 275-325  35(1-534 

Clerk  typist  (per  month) 240-260  325-410 

Salesperson  (per  hour) 1-1.25  1.25-2.15 

Cook  (per  day) 12-14  10-14 

Carpenter  (per  hour) 2.25-5.25  2.50-4.685 

Auto  service  station  attendant 

(per  hour) 1.10-1.40  1-1.50 

Truck  driver,  light  (per  hour) 1.15-1.35 

Weldef  (per  hour) 2.75-4.97  1.5O-4.70 


Source:  "Arizona  Basic  Economic  Data."  October  1966,  Arl  [ona  State  Employment  Service,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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very  small.  Only  about  100  alien  commuters 
cross  from  Naco  to  work  In  the  Blsbee  area. 
Thus,  alien  commuters  would  have  a  much 
greater  Impact  upon  Douglas  than  upon 
Blsbee,  despite  the  closeness  of  the  towns. 

The  Employment  Service  data  reveal  lower 
wage  rates  existing  in  Douglas  than  tn  Bls- 
bee, indicating  that  the  cooimuter  situation 
may  have  adversely  affected  rates  In  Douglas. 
As  shown  In  table  8,  seven  occupations  are 
listed  which  can  be  compared.  Comparing 
the  low  point  of  the  wage  ranges  shown  for 
each  occupation,  four  of  the  occupations  in 
Douglas  have  lower  rates  while  the  other 
three  are  the  same.  Comparing  the  high 
point  of  the  wage  ranges,  five  of  the  occupa- 
tions are  lower  In  Douglas,  one  higher  and 
one  the  same. 

TABLE  8.— WAGE  RATES  PAID  IN  BISBEE  AND  DOUGLAS, 
ARIZ.:  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS.  1966 


Occupation 


Blsbee 


Douglas 


Staff  nurse $425  to  $525  per 

month. 
Stenographer $400  to  $535  per 

month. 
Salesperson $1.25  to  $2.15  per 

hour. 

Cook $10  to  $14  per  day. 

Carpenter $2.50  to  H.645 1 

per  hour. 
Auto  service  sta-     $1.25  to  $1.50  per 

tion  attendant.        hour. 
Welder $3  to  $4.70  per 

hour. 


$400  to  $525  per 

month. 
$350  to  $420  per 

month. 
$1.25  to  $2  per 

hour. 
$10  to  $12  per  day. 
$2.50  to  $4,685  I 

per  hour. 
$1  to  $1.25  per 

hour. 
$1.50  to  $2.75  per 

hour. 


>  Higher  rate  is  union  scale. 

Source:  "Arizona  Basic  Economic  Data,"  October  1966, 
Arizona  State  Employment  Service,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Of  the  three  Arizona  counties  where  any  ap- 
preciable volume  of  alien  commuting  occurs, 
commuting  to  nonfarm  Jobs  is  greatest  in 
Santa  Cruz  County  (Nogales  is  the  major 
town  in  this  county).  The  1.800  alien  com- 
muters make  np  about  one-third  of  the 
county's  work  force;  over  90  percent  work 
mainly  in  nonfarm  Jobs.  In  contrast,  the 
alien  commuters  working  In  (3ochlse  County 
(Blsbee  and  Douglas)  constitute  only  about 
3  percent  of  the  work  force.  In  Yuma  County 
(Ban  Luis  is  the  border  entry  point)  alien 
co.omuters  make  up  19  percent  of  the  work 


force,  but  are  heavily  concentrated  in  agri- 
culture. Over  half  of  the  farmworkers  em- 
ployed m  the  county  are  alien  commuters, 
while  only  about  5  percent  of  the  nonfarm 
workers  are  alien  commuters.  Thus,  any 
Impact  of  alien  commuters  upon  the  non- 
farm  wage  structure  In  Arizona  would  be 
primarily  concentrated  in  Santa  C*uz 
County. 

Occupational  wage  data  published  in  "Ari- 
zona Basic  Economic  Data"  clearly  show  that 
wage  rates  in  Santa  Cruz  County  tend  to 
be  lower  than  in  other  areas.  Of  the  nine 
occupations  for  which  data  are  available  for 
12  areas  In  the  State,  wage  rates  in  Santa 
Crtiz  County  are  lowest  (or  tied  for  lowest) 
fo.-  five  occupations — clerk  typist,  carpenter, 
auto  service  attendant,  truckdrlver,  and 
welder;  second  lowest  for  stenographer  and 
cook;  third  lowest  for  nurse;  and  fourth 
lowest  for  salesperson.  Table  9  lists  the  oc- 
cupation wage  data  published  In  "Arizona 
Economic  Data." 

Mr.  Ben  Zwelg,  currently  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Santa  Cruz  County  and  city  of 
Nogales  Economic  Opportunity  Community 
Action  Committee,  and  formerly  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  at  Nogales  (1943-61)  and  Nuveo 
Laredo  (1957-63) ,  commented  upon  the  com- 
muter situation  in  an  interesting  fashion 
before  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty.  Mr.  Zwelg 
said,  "There  is  no  doubt  the  dally  influx  of 
more  than  a  thousand  workers  Into  this 
small  community  depresses  wages."  He  went 
on  to  state  commuters  live  in  Mexico  for 
two  reasons:  "...  because  living  is  cheaper, 
but  also  because  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
immigrant  visas  for  the  immediate  mem- 
bers of  their  families."  According  to  Mr. 
Zwelg,  the  reason  visas  cannot  be  obtained 
is  the  commuters  earn  such  low  wages  they 
cannot  prove  their  families  would  not  be- 
come public  charges.  If  Mr.  Zwelg's  com- 
ments are  correct,  we  have  a  situation  that 
would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  pitiful: 
Mexican  aliens  are  admitted  as  immigrants. 
They  satisfy  the  public  charges  requirements 
of  Immigration  policy  by  accepting  work  in 
low  paid  Jobs.  But  the  Jobs  are  so  low  paid 
they  are  not  viewed  as  meeting  the  public 
charge  requirements  for  the  workers'  fam- 
ilies. 


TABLE  9.-WAGE  RATES  FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS.  BY  COUNTY,  1966 


Coconino 


Graham  and 
Gila        Greenlee 


Maricopa         Mohave 


Pima 


Pinal     Santa  Cruz         Yavapai 


Yuma 


$250-$480 

285-450 

200-400 

1.10-2 

9-22.50 

:.  50-4. 505 

1.25-1.75 
2. 12-3. 78 
2.76-4.86 


$4O0-$50O 

265-310 

220-265 

.90-1.25 

10-16 

3. 20-4.  50 

1-1.50 

1.50-2 

3. 19-5. 04 


$275-$350 

260-350 

215-260 

1-1.25 

10-12 

3-4 

1.25-1.75 
1.50-2  . 
2-2.50 


$420-$463 
325-400 
270-360 

1.10-1.66 

10-18 

3-4.685 


$395-$420 

300-325 

250-275 

1.  25-1. 50 

12-18 

3-5.13 


$34O-$400 
285-300 
225-315 

1.25-1.40 
14-18 


$250-$400 
275-300 
240-260 

1.25-1.75 
9-11 


3-4.50    2.50-4.385 


$325-$375 

250-325 

200-250 

1.25-1.35 

10-12 

2-4.25 


$425-$475 

240-320 

225-275 

1.25-1.35 

10-130 

Z.  50-4.  505 


1.25-1.50     1.25-1.35      1.10-1.25 

1.25-1.50      1.25-1.75      1.25-1.50 

2-4.25      2.50-4.65  2-2.50 


1-1.25      1.10-1.35 

1. 25  1. 50-2 

1.  50-2      2. 25-2. 86 


$40O-$475 

200-335 

275-316 

1.25-1.75 

16-20 

2. 50-4. 385 

1.25-1.50 
1.35-1.75 
2.50-3.25 


The  1960  census  also  contains  data  relat< 
Ing  to  the  low  earnings  In  Santa  Cruz  Coiint^f 
supporting  the  previous  discussion  that  Indij 
cated  wages  In  this  area  are  among  th^ 
lowest  in  the  State.  According  to  the  censusi 
median  earnings  in  1959  of  Santa  Cru4 
County  male  residents  were  $3,666 — lowe^ 
than  any  county  except  Apache.  (Earning^ 
in  this  county  are  depressed  because  of  tha 
large  Indian  peculation.)  For  female  resl4 
dents.  Santa  Cruz  County  ranked  Uth  amon  ' 
the  14  Arizona  counties. 

CALlrORNIA 

lATge  numbers  of  alien  commuters  wor! 
In  CaaMomla,  crossing  at  two  major  point 
of  entry,  Calexloo  and  San  Ysldro.  Calexlcd 
is  in  the  rich  farming  area  of  the  Imperiaj 
Valley.  About  85  percent  of  the  T,500  t<^ 
8,000  alien  commuters  work  In  agrlculttirei 
San  Ysldro  is  within  the  San  Diego  metro 


polltan  area  and  about  40  percent  of  alien 
commuters  work  in  agriculture  with  the  re- 
mainder working  In  a  wide  variety  of  non- 
farm  Jobs.  Data  concerning  the  occupational 
characteristics  of  the  alien  commuters  work- 
ing In  nonfarm  Jobs  in  San  Diego  are  not 
available,  but  there  Is  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  such  workers  would  be  much  different 
than  those  crossing  into  El  Paso.  There  they 
worked  for  the  most  part  in  the  lowest  skilled, 
most  menial  Jobs. 

Data  concerning  wages,  employment,  and 
unemployment  in  border  areas  and  the  alien 
commuter  problem  In  California  indicate 
that  in  this  state,  as  in  Texas  and  Arizona, 
economic  conditions  are  much  worse  on  the 
border. 

A.  Farm  wages. — According  to  data  col- 
lected by  the  California  Department  of  Em- 
ployment, farm  wages  in  California  are  low- 


est in  the  border  areas.  The  average  wage  for 
seasonal  farmwork  In  November  1966  was 
$1.42  per  hour  In  the  two  border  counties, 
Imi)erlal  and  San  Diego.  Wage  rates  for  sim- 
ilar work  in  the  remainder  of  the  state  were 
6  percent  higher. 

Most  of  the  seasonal  farm  work  in  the 
border  areas  is  done  by  alien  commuters. 
The  number  of  alien  commuters  that  cross 
at  Calexlco  is  equal  to  about  90  percent  of 
seasonal  farm  employment  in  Imperial 
County.  Some  of  the  alien  commuters  ac- 
tually commute  out  of  Imperial  County  to 
Jobs  in  the  Coachelle  Valley,  over  60  miles 
north  of  the  border.  In  all,  however,  alien 
commuters  probably  make  up  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  seasonal  work  force  In  Imperial 
County.  The  same  situation  prevails  in  San 
Diego  County.  The  number  of  alien  com- 
muters crossing  at  San  Ysldro  is  equal  to 
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almost  all  of  the  workers  employed  in  sea- 
tontl  farm  Jobs  in  the  county.  Since  some 
ijleas  also  commute  out  of  the  San  Diego 
C^uaty,  the  proportion  that  Eiliens  constitute 
of  the  seasonal  work  force  is  less  than  100 
percent — probably  about  85  or  90  percent. 

There  is  also  a  significant  volume  of  com- 
muting by  UjB.  citizens  residing  in  Mexico. 
About  1,600  such  workers  cross  at  Calexlco 
to  do  farmwork  and  another  800  enter  the 
United  States  at  San  Ysldro.  It  is  clear  that 
for  practical  purposes  nearly  all  of  the  sea- 
Kjnal  farmworkers  employed  in  San  Diego 
and  the  Imperial  Valley  live  In  Mexico. 

OjDSidering  this  fact,  it  is  perhaps  sur- 
prising that  farm  wage  rates  are  not  even 
lower.  They  are  not  because  of  the  same  fac- 
tor present  in  the  Yuma,  Ariz.,  situation — 
the  termination  of  Public  Law  78.  When  this 
program  was  in  existence,  most  of  the  sea- 
sonal farmwork  was  done  by  contract  Mexi- 
can workers.  As  the  program  ended,  farmers 
hftd  to  compete  for  whatever  domestic  work- 
ers were  available.  For  the  most  part,  these 
were  Mexican  aliens  who  bad  previously  been 
admitted  as  immigrants.  They  accepted  the 
(arm  Jobs  formerly  held  by  alien  contract 
workers  at  the  higher  wage  rates  employers 
were  offering.  When  the  alien  contract  work- 
ers dominated  the  farm  labor  force,  partic- 
ularly in  Imperial  County,  farmworker  hous- 
ing was  geared  to  the  contract  workers.  Bar- 
racks-type housing  for  single  male  workers 
was  the  standard.  Family  housing  for  farm- 
workers was  available  only  on  a  very  limited 
basis.  Thus  when  alien  contract  workers  were 
replaced  by  U.S.  citizens  or  alien  immigrants, 
almost  the  only  available  family  housing  was 
In  Mexico. 

On  the  border  in  California,  as  in  Arizona, 
the  end  of  the  braoero  program  increased 
alien  commuting.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
also  caused  sharp  wage  rate  Increases,  thus 


militating  against — perhaps  disguising  is  a 
more  apt  description — the  adverse  impact 
of  the  commuter  situation.  Total  alien  com- 
muting Jumped  over  50  percent'  between 
1963  and  1966.  but  seasonal  farm  wages  still 
Increased  36  percent,  one-fourth  greater  than 
the  increase  in  wages  for  the  same  kind  of 
work  in  the  rest  of  the  state. 

B.  1960  census  of  population  median  earn- 
ings iota. — The  published  statistics  of  the 
1960  census  contain  data  for  eight  major 
tmetropolltan  areas,  one  of  which  was  San 
Diego.  However,  the  area  is  so  large  that  the 
smaller  number  of  alien  commuters  would 
not  be  expected  to  have  very  much  Impact. 
The  total  Toltune  of  alien  commuters 
amotmted  to  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force;  those  working  in  nonfarm  Jobs 
to  only  about  l.B  percent  of  nonfarm  em- 
ployment. Furthermore,  the  structure  of  in- 
dustry in  San  Diego  includes  several  rela- 
tively well  paid  industries.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  large  naval  installation  in  the 
area  and  several  aircraft  manufacturing  firms 
are  also  present. 

Nonetheless,  there  Is  evidence  to  indicate 
that  economic  conditions  in  San  Diego  are 
poorer  than  in  other  major  California  cities. 
San  Diego  ranked  only  fifth  highest  among 
the  eight  major  cities  in  median  earnings 
of  male  workers,  and  fourth  highest  for 
female  workers.  Earnings  were  lower  in  San 
Diego  than  In  the  largest  urban  areas,  but 
higher  than  earnings  in  the  interior  valley 


'There  is  reason  to  suspect  alien  Immi- 
grant commuting  Increased  more  theca  50 
percent.  In  1963  alien  contract  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  Imperial  Valley  were  permitted 
to  live  in  Mexico  and  commute  to  their 
Jobs.  Some  of  these  workers  may  have  been 
counted  as  commuters  In  the  1963  I&NS 
survey. 


cities  where  farming  is  an  important  activity. 
Of  particular  significance  are  the  data  for 
the  occupations  in  which  most  of  alien  com- 
muters probably  work.  The  earnings  of  farm 
laborers,  $1,621.  were  the  lowest  of  all  eight 
areas.  Comparing  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego, 
the  earnings  of  San  Diego  residents  were  8 
percent  lower  for  male  salesworkers;  18  per- 
cent lower  for  male  farmworkers;  5  percent 
lower  for  female  clerical  workers;  8  percent 
lower  for  female  salesworkers;  18  percent 
lower  for  female  private  household  workers: 
and  14  percent  lower  for  female  service  work- 
ers. As  was  previously  mentioned,  the  census 
data,  which  are  collected  from  households 
in  the  United  States,  do  not  fully  measure 
the  Impact  of  commuters  because  they  reside 
In  Mexico.  If  commuters  were  included  in 
the  census  enumeration,  the  census  median 
earnings  would  be  lower  than  was  reported. 
This  Is  demonstrated  by  social  security  pro- 
gram data.  These  data  show,  for  1965,  that 
average  earnings  in  San  Diego  County  were 
seven  percent  lower  than  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  However,  the  census  data  showed 
median  earnings  of  all  male  workers  to  be 
only  .2  p>ercent  lower  In  San  Diego  County. 
The  median  earnings  of  women  workers  were 
about  8  percent  lower.  Table  10  lists  earnings 
data  from  the  1960  census  of  population. 

C.  Unemployment  in  California  border 
area. — The  California  Department  of  Em- 
ployment has  prepared  estimates  of  unem- 
ployment for  both  San  Diego  County  and  the 
Imperial  Valley.  The  unemployment  rate  in 
1966  in  San  Diego  was  5.2  percent,  some- 
what higher  than  the  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  rate  of  4.5  percent  and  San  Franclsoo- 
Oakland  rate  of  4.4  percent.  In  the  Imperial 
Valley,  where  alien  commuters  form  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  work  force,  the 
unemployment  rate  was  10  percent,  double 
the  average  rate  for  the  entire  state. 


TABLE  10.— MEDIAN  EARNINGS  IN  1959  OF  PERSONS  IN  THE  EXPERIENCED  LABOR  FORCE,  BY  SEX  AND  OCCUPATION-MAJOR  CALIFORNIA  CITIES 


Occupation 


San  Diego 


Los 
Angeles- 
Long 
Beach 


Bakersfield 


Fresno      Sacramento 


San 

Bernardino- 
Riversi  de- 
Ontario 


San 
Francisco- 
Oakland 


Sss  Jose 


All  male  worlters 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

Clerical  and  kindred 

Salesworkers 

Salesmen  and  clerks 

Retail  trade 

Craftsmen,  foremen 

Carpenters 

Painters , 

Plasterers 

Operatives  and  kindred , 

Attendants,  auto 

Meatcu  tiers 

Truckdrivers 

Welders 

N.E.C.  manufacturing 

Durable 

Nondurable 

Service  workers , 

Barbers 

Cooks 

Guards..  .. 

Waiters 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine. 

Manufacturing , 

Durable... 

Nonmanufacturing 

Construction  . 

Wl  female  workers 

(^erical "' 

Bookkeepers '. 

Cashiers , 

Office  machine  operators 

Secretaries 

Stenographers , 

Telephone  operatois 

Typists . 

All  other 

Salesworkers 

Retail  trade 
Operatives l.'.'.'.'.l'.l. 

Laondry. 

Private  household 

Live  out. 
Service ""I""! 

Institute  thmiantiL.'.'.'.y.'.. 

Cooks 

Waitresses " ', 


5.672 

5,684 

5,119 

4,498 

5.709 

5,069 

5,705 

5,998 

3,331 

3,731 

6.537 

4,317 

4,242 

3,796 

4,070 

4,500 

5,259 

5,108 

5,247 

4.982 

5.179 

5,182 

5,166 

5,344 

5,338 

5,828 

5.473 

5,445 

5,554 

5,216 

5.816 

5,971 

5,397 

5,885 

5.467 

5,481 

5,639 

5,309 

5,913 

5,090 

4,850 

4,340 

4,817 

4,775 

4.880 

4,552 

5,056 

5,107 

6,182 

6,088 

6,035 

5,448 

6.113 

5.582 

6,223 

6.435 

5,803 

5.701 

5,398 

5.085 

5,907 

5,119 

6,065 

6,188 

5.368 

4,761 

5,165 

4,510 

5.624 

4,634 

5,320 

5.511 

6,468 

6,068 

6,049 

5,978 

6.122 

5,487 

6,011 

6,534 

5,216 

5,089 

5,142 

4,404 

5.078 

4,825 

5,270 

5,339 

2,750 

2,869 

2,520 

2,802 

2,730 

2,573 

3,003 

2,589 

6,051 

6,104 

5,739 

5,804 

5,747 

5,871 

6,096 

6.419 

5,390 

5,550 

4,650 

4,941 

5,391 

4,987 

5,848 

5,939 

5,991 

5,431 

5,879 

5,094 

5,777 

5.322 

5,832 

5,829 

5,237 

5,068 

5,595 

4,306 

5,165 

4.836 

5.320 

5,198 

5,305 

5,018 

4,631 

4,195 

5,500 

4,901 

5.113 

5,413 

4,863 

5,169 

5,922 

4,399 

4,784 

4,502 

5.518 

4,674 

4,042 

3,977 

3,909 

3,594 

4,076 

3,605 

4,193 

3.873 

4,757 

4.315 

4,244 

4,149 

4.932 

3,873 

4,501 

4.535 

3,777 

4,234 

3,619 

3.737 

3,942 

3,847 

4,321 

4,533 

5,390 

4,416 

4,073 

3.357 

5,094 

4,591 

4.481 

4.258 

4,266 

3.637 

3,870 

3,489 

3,631 

3,368 

4,OS0 

2.448 

1,621 

1,964 

2,281 

1,960 

1,815 

1,785 

1,999 

2,274 

3,753 

3,684 

3.462 

2.924 

3,965 

3.407 

4.473 

3,760 

4,413 

3,929 

4,446 

3,109 

3,765 

4,018 

4,292 

3,817 

4,457 

3.852 

4,346 

3,007 

4.021 

4.140 

4,295 

4,603 

3,761 

3,402 

3,473 

2.883 

3,841 

3,206 

4,066 

3.968 

4,370 

4.309 

4,233 

3.944 

4,422 

3,906 

4,313 

4,526 

2,729 

2,957 

2,154 

2,038 

3,042 

2,307 

3.165 

2,635 

3,304 

3,484 

3,221 

2,927 

3,612 

3.142 

3.577 

3,226 

3,318 

3,653 

3,219 

3,016 

3.512 

3,112 

3,638 

3,138 

2,410 

2,937 

2,635 

2,248 

2,491 

2,557 

3,004 

2,408 

3,606 

3,612 

3,548 

3,154 

3,526 

3,509 

3.634 

3,384 

3,525 

4.034 

3.649 

3,161 

3,945 

3.338 

3,976 

3,574 

3,589 

3,799 

3,713 

3,648 

3.814 

3,388 

3,885 

3,498 

3,285 

3,363 

3.369 

3,351 

3.465 

3,147 

3,659 

3.325 

3,081 

3.091 

2,887 

2.814 

3,356 

2,993 

3,244 

2,683 

3,277 

3.287 

3,049 

2.628 

3,420 

3,061 

3,456 

3.093 

1,859 

2,021 

1,494 

1.666 

1,936 

1.773 

2,428 

1.805 

1,892 

1,935 

1,494 

1.693 

1, 831 

1.783 

2,365 

1.842 

2,866 

2,676 

1,733 

1,529 

1.976 

1.872 

2.696 

1.947 

2,226 

2,196 

2,123 

2,273 

2.199 

1.988 

2,467 

2.600 

724 

886 

672 

654 

643 

659 

842 

691 

667 

807 

665 

635 

623 

641 

780 

647 

1,698 

1,969 

1.589 

1,594 

1,871 

1.545 

2,191 

1,843 

2.369 

2,U0 

2,448 

2.309 

2,390 

2.815 

3,043 

2,492 

2.163 

2,203 

1,773 

1.690 

2.020 

1.901 

2,348 

2,231 

1,464 

1,638 

1,329 

1.312 

1,472 

1.354 

1,802 

1,565 

Swfce:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population,  1960. 
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The  "commuter"  problem  and  low  loagfs 

unemployment  in  American  cities 

Mexican  border 

About  44,000  alien  commuters  live 
Ico  and  work  In  U.S.  cities. 

Another   18,000  U.S.  citizens 
their  U.S.  Jobs  from  residence  In  Mexico 

90  percent  of  the  commuters  are  in 
border  areas :  Brownsville,  Laredo,  Eagl ; 
and  El  Paso,  Tex.:    Nogales  and   San 
Ariz.;  Calexlco  and  San  Ysldro,  Calif. 

Unemployment  In  Texas  border 
almost   95    percent    greater   than   In 
Interior  cities. 

Alien  commuters  work  most  often 
lowest    skilled,    most    menial,    and 
pyald  Jobs ;  seasonal  farm  work,  maids 
helpers,  salesclerks,  sewing  machine 
tors. 

Wages    for    seasonal    farmwork    In 
border  areas  are  over  30  percent  less 
the  rest  of  the  State, 

Firms  that  employ  alien  commuter  i 
to  pay  lower  wages  than  firms  that 
only  U.S.  residents. 

Firms  that  employ  alien  commuteis 
quently  pay  them  less  than  what 
U.S.  residents  for  the  same  work. 
"Wtige  rates  paid  to  commuters  are 
less   than   what    unemployed   U.S 
say  they  are  wllUng  to  accept. 

Greatest   number  of  alien   oommu 
Arizona   cross   the   border   at   San 
farmwork  In  the  Yuma  area.  Farm 
however,  In  this  area  are  high 
great  number  of  alien  commuters  is 
tlvely  new  phenomenon  resulting  frdm 
forts   to   attract  a  new  labor  supply 
Public  Law  78  terminated. 

Wage  rates  for  nonfarmwork  In 
border  areas  are  very  low  in  compartkon 
rates  in  other  areas.  Workers  in  Santi, 
County,  where  most  nonfarm  alien  co: 
ers  work,   have  the   lowest  earnings 
State,  except  for  Apache  County  whers 
erty  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation 
presses  earnings. 

California  farm  wage  rates  are 
the  border  areas.  The  bulk  of  the 
force   in   these  areas   Is  composed  of 
commuters. 

Alien  commuters  loom  the  largest 
Imperial  Valley  where  they  constitute 
30  percent  of  the  total  work  force,  and 
85  percent  of  the  farmwork  force.  Uner 
ment  In  this  area  was  10  percent  of  th(  i 
force  in  1966.  twice  the  average  rate 
entire  State. 

In   San   Diego,  another  area  where 
numbers    of    alien    commuters    work 
rates  were  lower,  and  unemployment 
than  In  Los  Angeles. 


ters 
Lv  is 


because 


ExHmrr  3 
V.S.  Department  or  Labor 

OmcE  of  the  Secret  art, 
Washington,  June  19 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark, 
Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ramset  :  I  am  enclosing  a  repojt  with 
recommendations  from  the  Labor  Impart 
ment  staff  on  the  Delano  situation 
seen  a  draft  of  the  Immigration  and  Nitural- 
iaatlon  Service  report,  and  I  realize  th^re  are 
some  differences  In  interpretation 
troubled  relations  between  the  INS  and  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
In  Oallfornla.  Our  staff  believes  that  tl  e  hos 
tlllty  and  mistrust  are  so  deep  that 
must  have  been  some  cause,  whethei 
pKxsr  judgment,  lack  of  communlcatlpn,  or 
whatever.  They  also  believe  some  ameliora- 
tive steps  have  been  taken.  Howev^,  the 
basic  problem  still  lies  In  the  whole  concept 
of  Inmilgrants  who  reside  In  another  coun- 
try. The  aggravation  of  this  low-skUled  and 
low-wage  work  force  on  the  workers 
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Southwest  grows  dally.  Much  of  the  energy 
and  anger  of  the  growing  Mexican-American 
militancy  in  the  Southwest  is  aimed  at  the 
workers  who  live  in  Mexico,  but  who  claim 
the  economic  benefits  of  being  a  U.S.  citizen. 
The  Mexican-American  social  groups  and  the 
unions  such  as  the  UPWOC  cannot  rest  until 
this  problem  has  been  resolved. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment move  to  control  the  impact  of  the 
commuters.  A  new  and  simpler  strike  regula- 
tion which  excludes  all  commuters  from 
struck  firms  should  be  promulgated  Imme- 
diately. A  system  of  Identifying  commuters 
should  be  devised,  and  to  that  end,  I  will 
provide  Labor  Department  staff  to  help  ab- 
sorb the  workload.  Ultimately,  all  commut- 
ers should  be  excluded  unless  than  can  prove 
they  are  not  adversely  affecting  U.S.  vrorkers. 

I  urge  your  carefxil  consideration  of  this 
matter.  Stan  Ruttenberg  and  I  would  like  to 
discuss  this  with  you  personally  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.I.ARO    WiRTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Alien  Commttter  Problems 

(Report  of  Labor  Department  members  of 
Joint  Labor- Justice  fact-finding  group) 

Because  of  pronounced  irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences in  their  reactions  to  meetings  and 
discussions  with  union  officials  during  the 
Delano  visit,  the  Task  Force  members  have 
agreed  to  submit  separate  reports.  This  re- 
port, then.  Is  submitted  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment representatives  of  the  Joint  Justice- 
Labor  Task  Force. 

On  Monday,  May  6,  the  members  of  a  Joint 
fact-finding  group  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  Labor  Department  met  in  Bakers- 
field,  California.  Present  were : 

Mario  Noto,  Associate  Commissioner, 
INS. 

Charles  Gordon,  General  Counsel,  INS. 

Donald  Coppock,  Deputy  Associate  Com- 
missioner, in  Charge  of  Border  Patrol,  INS. 

Michael  Farglone,  Deputy  Regional  Direc- 
tor, Southwest  Region,  INS. 

Leonard  W.  Gilman,  Associate  Deputy  Re- 
gional Director,  Southwest  Region,  In 
Charge  of  Travel  Control,  INS. 

Frank  Borda,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Manpower,  DOL. 

Ken  Robertson,  Regional  Manpower  Ad- 
ministrator, San  Francisco,  DOL. 

Lawrence  W.  Rogers,  Assistant  to  the 
Administrator,  BES,  DOL. 

Roberto  Ornales,  Mexican  American  Desk 
DlMctor.   Manpower  Administration,   DOL 

Mr.  Noto  outlined  the  mandate  given  to 
the  task  force  by  the  Attorney  General  as 
follows:  Review  the  entire  situation  con- 
cerning the  use  of  commuter  green  card 
workers  by  employers  in  the  Delano  area. 
The  examination  was  to  assure  that  the 
proper  policy  emphasis  on  enforcement  of 
the  regulation  was  made  clear  to  aU  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  person- 
nel. The  procedures  for  administering  the 
regulation  were  to  be  examined  to  see  what 
improvements  could  be  made.  Finally,  meet- 
ings would  be  held  vrtth  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  to  create  a 
proper  liaison  with  that  organization. 

The  task  force  discussed  the  various  prob- 
lems they  might  encounter  In  Delano  in 
carrying  out  the  Attorney  General's  direc- 
tive. The  prominent  problem  seemed  to  be 
the  attitude  which  the  union  and  Its  mem- 
bers have  toward  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  which  specifically  Is  al- 
leged discrimination  by  the  Service  against 
the  union  and  Its  members  in  favor  of  the 
employers  In  this  particular  area. 

Subsequent  to  the  foregoing  discussions, 
the  Labor  Department  representatives  tirged 
that  the  task  force  convene  at  Delano,  Cali- 
fornia,  since  the  problems   to   be   reviewed 


centered  around  that  city.  The  INS  membera 
agreed,  although  there  were  some  misgivingg 
that  undue  public  attention  might  result. 

Mr.  Cesar  Chaves.  Director. 

Mr.  James  Drake,  Member. 

Mr.  Jerry  Cohen,  Counsel. 

Mr.  Leroy  Chapfield,  Administrative  Officer. 

Mr.  Marshall  Oanz,  Executive  Board 
Member. 

Mr.  Larry  ItUong,  Assistant  Director. 

Mr.  William  Klrcher,  Director  of  Organiza- 
tion, AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Klrcher  had  been  present  at  the  meet- 
ing with  the  Attorney  General  when  it  *-as 
agreed  to  form  the  fact-finding  committee. 
He  presented  the  problem  of  the  union.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  basic  complaint 
of  the  union  was  that  Intmalgratlon  Service 
personel  were  not  enforcing  the  regulation 
restricting  the  use  of  commuter  workers  at 
strikebound  firms.  There  were  numerous 
meetings  during  this  one  day  at  which  the 
union  representatives  fully  aired  their  griev- 
ances. The  union  representatives  repeatedly 
stated  they  were  not  asking  for  special  treat- 
ment; they  were  only  asking  that  the  regula- 
tion be  vigorously  enforced.  In  essence,  the 
union's  allegations  were: 

1.  The  attitude  of  the  Border  Patrol  Is 
"provincial,"  antl-unlon,  and  antl-Mexlcan. 
This  attitude  was  linked  to  the  treatment 
which  the  union  felt  It  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  INS  supervisory  field  staff.  The 
union  reported  several  instances  of  brusque 
and  uncooperative  encounters  with  District 
Directors  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
and  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  Bakersfield 
office.  The  union  felt  that  the  INS  super- 
visors did  not  want  to  cooperate  with  the 
union  in  the  enforcement  of  the  regulation, 
and  that  this  attitude  was  transmitted  to  the 
Border  Patrolmen. 

2.  That  the  Border  patrol  favors  the  "grow- 
ers" in  the  enforcement  of  their  responsi- 
bilities. Border  Patrolmen  do  not  adequately 
interrogate  geen  card  workers  to  ascertain 
if  they  are  subject  to  the  reg\ilatlon.  Field 
checks  are  far  too  brief.  Border  Patrolmen 
are  too  willing  to  accept  Inadequate  answers 
as  evidence  that  particular  Individuals  are 
not  subject  to  the  regulation. 

3.  That  the  union  has  additional  Infor- 
mation regarding  aliens  Illegally  In  the  U.S. 
but  will  not  furnish  It  to  the  Service  unless 
it  could  be  satisfied  that  the  Service  will 
take  action  on  It. 

4.  That  violators  of  8  CFR  211.1(b)  are 
not  apprehended  by  the  INS  and  prevented 
from  working  In  the  struck  fields.  The  only 
exception  was  10  cases  which  the  Union 
maintains  were  acted  on  by  INS  only  after 
a  civil  suit  was  filed  by  the  Union  against 
the  10  employees  and  their  employer. 

The  Union  developed  one  general  ques- 
tion which  It  presented  to  the  INS  to  elicit 
answers  on  the  policy  and  procedures  for 
enforcing  8  CFR  211.1(b).  The  INS  ofBcials 
offered,  instead,  a  list  of  14  questions  and 
answers,  prepared  by  the  Service  for  In- 
ternal use  at  all  operating  levels  (Attach- 
ment "A").  However,  the  Union  would  not 
examine  It  nor  accept  it.  There  was  discus- 
sion of  various  problem  situations,  and  ulti- 
mately the  INS  agreed  to  provide  the  Union 
with  a  statement  about  how  the  regulation 
works. 

In  response  to  Union  allegations  that  the 
Service  had  not  taken  action  on  violations 
reported  by  the  Union,  the  Service  offered 
to  furnish  to  the  Union  representatives  the 
results  of  the  Investigations  which  have  been 
conducted  and  actions  taken  thereon.  The 
Supervisory  Patrol  Inspectors  of  the  Bakers- 
field  station  were  called  In  and  they  were 
subjected  to  examination  by  the  Union  rep- 
resentatives and  by  members  of  the  task 
force. 

During  the  examination  It  was  apparent 
that  the  Union's  allegations  had  merit,  at 
least  in  the  lack  of  evidence  available  to 
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show  that  the  INS  had  acted  on  complaints. 
The  demeanor  of  the  officers  and  the  Union 
representatives  made  it  apparent  that  con- 
siderable hostility  and  antagonism  exists. 
Prom  the  incompleteness  of  Information 
available  concerning  the  officers'  prior  Inves- 
tigatory work  it  appeared  that  the  Investiga- 
tions were  either  very  superficial  or  the 
records  were  totally  Inadequate  to  support 
tne  conclusions  made  by  the  officers. 

The  Bakersfield  officers  explained  the 
modus  operandi  used  by  the  Border  Patrol 
in  locating  and  processing  illegal  aliens.  As 
evidence  of  Its  good  faith,  the  service  agreed 
that  with  respect  to  38  cases  In  which  the 
Union  had  expressed  an  Interest  and  which 
bad  been  referred  by  the  Border  Patrol  for 
further  investigation  to  determine  whether 
there  had  been  any  violations  of  8  CFR 
ail. 1(b),  the  Service  would  furnish  them 
on  the  foUovrtng  day  with  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  actions  taken  and  results 
achieved.  This  was  done  on  the  following 
day  and  no  further  question  was  raised 
by  the  Union  with  respect  to  these  cases. 

In  response  to  the  allegations  made  by 
the  Union  representatives  that  the  Border 
Patrol  of  the  Service  was  not  searching  for 
Illegal  aliens,  INS  furnished  the  group  with 
a  statistical  account  of  the  result  of  Border 
Patrol  efforts  made  between  February  8, 
1968  and  April  30,  1968.  This  was  not  accept- 
able to  the  Union  officials  since  the  results 
showed  few  persons  found  on  struck  farms 
who  were  covered  by  the  regulation.  Rather, 
the  Union  felt  this  supported  their  conten- 
tion that  the  INS  was  not  doing  an  adequate 
Job  of  seeking  out  violators  and  properly 
Interrogating    suspected    violators. 

In  support  of  allegations  made  by  the 
Union  that  the  Service  attitude  was  anti- 
Union,  Union  representatives  cited  alleged 
Instances  of  remarks  made  and  attitudes 
shown  by  Service  officers  which  were  Inter- 
preted by  them  to  refiect  such  attltudee.  A 
typical  example  dted  by  the  Union  is  re- 
flected In  a  statement  made  by  a  person  who 
alleges  to  relate  an  Incident  between  Service 
District  Director  at  San  Francisco  and  one 
Jose  Lune  (Attachment  "C").  It  is  observed 
at  this  point  that  at  a  conference  held  with 
INS  officials  on  May  8,  1968  at  San  Pedro, 
California,  the  Service  District  Director  at 
San  Prandsco  denied  the  Union's  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Incident  In  question,  and  in 
support  thereof  produced  a  letter  which  ex- 
pressed appreciation  by  Union  representa- 
tives for  what  Is  now  characterized  as  an  an- 
tagonistic attitude  (Attachment  "D").  How- 
ever, It  should  be  noted  that  the  letter  es- 
sentially is  a  polite  thank  you  note  return- 
ing $10  advanced  by  the  District  Director. 

On  May  7,  1968  additional  meetings  were 
held.  During  the  morning  the  members  of 
the  task  force  actually  observed  and  partici- 
pated In  Border  Patrol  field  operations  in  lo- 
cating and  examining  aliens  employed  on 
struck  farms.  While  the  members  of  the  task 
force  were  favorably  impressed  by  the  In- 
quiries conducted  by  Patrol  officers  during 
these  investigations,  the  nature  and  conduct 
of  the  Investigations  Indicated  that  prior  in- 
vestigations, and  some  of  the  current  proce- 
dures, were  inadequate  to  give  meaningful 
protection  to  U.S.  workers  as  contemplated 
by  the  regulations. 

1.  The  questioning  of  suspect  aliens  was  a 
time-consuming  process.  The  brief  time 
spent  in  some  prior  investigations  observed 
by  Union  representatives,  a  charge  not  de- 
nied by  the  Bakersfield  officers,  would  Indi- 
cate the  prior  Investigations  were  rather  su- 
perficial. If  the  current  Investigations  are  a 
representative  standard. 

2.  Of  the  small  group  questioned  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  suspect  aliens  were  found.  In 
fact,  one  alien  who  by  his  own  statement 
was  clearly  in  violation  of  the  regulation,  was 
found. 

3.  There  was  no  effort  made  by  the  Bordel 
Patrolmen   to   immediately   remove   suspect 
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allens.  TTie  Border  Patrol  procedures  call  for 
only  Identifying  the  suspect  aliens  and  their 
referring  the  case  to  other  INS  personnel  for 
further,  more  detailed  investigation.  This 
permits  the  suspect  alien  to  leave  the  em- 
ployer or  the  area,  only  to  return  clandes- 
tinely, if  he  Bo  chooses,  at  another  time  when 
he  Is  not  vmder  scrutiny  by  INS  officials.  Un- 
less there  Is  an  Immediate  Investigation  and 
removal  of  suspect  aliens  the  enforcement  of 
the  regulation  will  continue  to  be  a  problem. 

During  the  meetings  on  May  7  the  same 
matters  which  had  been  discussed  previously 
were  reiterated.  The  Service  representatives 
agreed  to  make  any  necessary  changes  in 
the  procedures  of  the  Border  Patrol.  The 
Union  representative  demanded  that  in  dem- 
onstration of  good  faith,  the  group  should 
reduce  to  writing  the  matters  on  which 
changes  In  procedures  had  been  agreed  to. 
During  this  discussion  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment representatives  declined  to  Incorporate 
a  commitment  made  the  preceding  day  that 
the  Service  would  establish  a  system  to  iden- 
tify all  commuters  by  using  some  sort  of 
special  Identification  marks  on  the  1-151.  The 
Justice  Department  representatives  felt  the 
expense  of  such  an  operation  precluded  its 
adoption  at  this  time  but  that  they  would 
consider  It  further.  Unfortunately,  the  fail- 
ure to  keep  what  the  Union  and  Labor  De- 
partment representatives  felt  was  an  im< 
equivocal  commitment  exacerbated  relations 
between  the  INS  and  Union  representatives. 

Additional  tension  was  created  when  the 
Justice  Department  representatives  declined 
to  personally  Investigate  some  of  the  aliens 
cited  by  the  Union  as  being  In  violation  of 
the  regulation.  Earlier  the  union  representa- 
tives had  made  an  issue  about  turning  such 
information  over  to  INS  because  they  felt 
thorough  Investigations  would  not  be  made. 
The  Union  Information  had  been  treated 
with  some  disdain  by  INS  officials  in  the 
past  who  characterized  Investigations  of 
their  data  as  "wild  goose  chswes."  After  being 
assured  that  their  Information  would  be 
carefully  Investigated,  they  changed  their 
position  about  not  furnishing  It  to  INS  as 
a  good  faith  demonstration  on  their  part. 
They  were  completely  taken  aback  by  the 
failure  of  the  task  force  to  make  personal 
Investigations.  INS  did  bring  officers  into 
Delano  Inunediately  to  investigate  the  cases, 
which  helped  ease  the  situation.  Both  the 
Justice  and  Labor  Department  representa- 
tives were  invited  by  the  Union  to  observe 
the  network  established  by  the  Union  In 
Delajio  and  surrounding  communities  to 
identify  suspect  aliens.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment representatives  Joined  the  union  rep- 
resentatives on  such  a  tour  the  night  of 
March  7.  No  Investigations  were  made  and 
none  of  the  commuters  were  either  visited 
or  Interrogated. 

Notwithstanding  the  heightened  tension 
at  the  end  of  the  meetings,  the  Memorandiun 
of  Conversation  finally  agreed  upon  (Attach- 
ment "E")  was  accepted  by  the  Union  as  an 
act  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  INS. 

As  the  meeting  oame  to  an  end,  it  was 
most  evident  that  while  there  remained  an 
undertone  of  hostility  and  suspicion  toward 
INS  by  the  Union  representatives,  the  climate 
was  markedly  Improved  over  what  it  had 
been.  It  Is  believed  that  the  Union  has  ac- 
cepted the  good  faith  of  the  Service  as  a 
result  of  the  discussions  held. 

On  May  8  the  Immigration  members  of  the 
Task  Force  proceeded  to  San  Pedro,  Califor- 
nia, where  a  meeting  of  supervisory  officers 
Involved  In  this  operation  was  convened. 

The  Labor  Department  representatives 
continued  meeting  with  the  Union  represent- 
atives May  8.  The  Union's  picketing  opera- 
tion was  observed.  Its  headquarters  office  was 
visited.  Strike  problems  and  Government 
policy  were  discussed  at  great  length.  On 
May  0  the  Labor  Department  representatives 
met  with  Members  of  Its  regional  staff  In 
San  Francisco.  The  Delano  discussions  and 


commitments  were  discussed.  Plana  were  dis- 
cussed for  the  Investigation  of  several  farms 
to  determine  if  they  were  still  Involved  In 
the  labor  dispute.  The  extreme  sensitivity  of 
the  Delano  situation  was  emphasized  and  the 
regional  staff  was  cautioned  concerning  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  fair.  Impartial  and 
unbiased  posture  toward  both  sides  in  the 
dispute. 

findings  of  labor  department 
representatives 

1.  That  the  issue  at  Delano  really  goes  far 
beyond  the  narrow  problem  of  the  enforce- 
ment Of  8  CFR  211.1(b)  or  even  that  of  a 
dispute  between  a  trade  union  and  several 
employers.  Underlying  the  situation  at  De- 
lano is  the  striving  of  a  minority  group,  Mexi- 
can-Americans, that  has  suffered  odlotis  eco- 
nomic, polltcial  and  administrative  dis- 
crimination for  many  years.  The  aspira- 
tions of  this  group  are  now  centered  In  the 
Delano  struggle,  primarily  because  the  Union 
leader,  Mr.  Cesar  Chavez,  has  succeeded  in 
projecting  himself  as  not  only  a  trade  imlon 
leader,  but  as  a  charismatic  leader  of  a  peo- 
ple fighting  for  redress  of  long  accumulated 
grievances.  It  Is  highly  significant  that  the 
Union  Is  refered  to  as  "la  causa,"  that  the 
folk  hero  of  the  members  Is  Emllio  Zapato, 
that  Its  patron  Is  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe.  All 
are  symbolic  of  the  struggles  of  an  oppressed 
people.  Unless  the  Delano  issue  is  recognized 
for  what  It  Is,  an  Integral  part  of  the  present 
civil  rights  struggle  In  America,  measures  to 
solve  the  particular  issues  investigated  by  the 
Task  Force  are  likely  to  be  ineffectual. 

2.  That  there  Is  considerable  distrust  and 
resentment  by  the  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee,  and  probably  shared  by 
the  Mexican-American  community,  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  employees  arising  both 
as  a  survival  of  past  feelings  and  as  a  result 
of  current  attitudes  and  practices. 

3.  That  Mexican  alien  immigrants  with 
homes  In  Mexico  have  been,  and  are  now,  em- 
ployed on  farms  Involved  In  the  labor  dispute 
despite  the  promulgation  of  8  CFR  211.1(b). 
This  arises  because  of  insufficient  enforce- 
ment techniques,  but,  more  Importantly,  be- 
cause the  regulations  do  not  provide  mean- 
ingful protection  to  U.S.  workers.  In  essence, 
U.S.  workers  are  looking  to  the  regulation 
to  provide  more  of  a  safeguard  of  U.S.  wages 
and  working  conditions  than  It  can  give.  En- 
forcement measures  are  considered  very  In- 
adequate and  the  Governtnent  attitude  to- 
ward the  workers'  plight  viewed  as  a  deceitful 
sham  simply  because  the  regulation  is  not 
preventing  commuters  from  working  as  strike 
breakers. 

recommendations  op  labor  department 
representatives 

1.  That  the  commitments  made  by  the  task 
force  be  honored.  Specifically  this  means 
Implementing  the  Memorandum  of  Conver- 
sation (Attachment  "E")  and  furnishing  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
with  a  response  to  Its  questions  to  the  task 
force. 

2.  That  INS  undertake  a  systematic  pro- 
gram of  Identifying  all  commuters,  seasonal 
or  dally,  to  facilitate  the  Identification  of 
aliens  possibly  subject  to  8  CFR  211.1(b) .  To 
assist  In  this  the  Labor  Department  will 
make  staff  help  available  to  INS.  Once  this 
Identification  Is  completed,  only  holders  of 
this  card  could  cross  the  border.  The  ordi- 
nary green  card  holder  would  be  required  to 
have  a  re-entry  permit. 

3.  That  the  enforcement  techniques  of 
INS  b«  changed.  Aliens  suspected  of  being  In 
violation  of  8  CFR  211.1(b)  should  be 
removed  from  the  farms  In  question  as  soon 
as  grounds  for  such  a  suspicion  are  found. 
The  INS  Investigatory  staff  stationed  In 
Delano  should  be  Increased:  this  Includes 
both  Border  Patrol  and  INS  staff.  Union  al- 
legations concerning  aliens  employed  In  vio- 
lation of  8  CFR  211.1(b)  should  be  Investi- 
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g^t«d  promptly  and  complete  written  re- 
ports of  tbe  Investglatlons  made  pronsptly 
to  tbe  Union.  That  INS  station  In  Delano 
an  employee  of  Mezlccin-Amerlcan  anceitry, 
in  whom  the  Union  has  confidence,  to  uork 
with  the  Union,  as  a  liaison  officer. 

4.  That  the  Government  agencies  invclved 
immediately  conduct  extensive  employee 
training  to  eradicate  suiy  attitudes  of  bias 
or  prejudice  against  Mexlcan-Amerlcaii  I  arm 
workers;  that  If  such  attitudes  cannon  be 
changed,  the  employees  involved  be  trins- 
f erred  to  jobs  involving  no  work  respc  nsl- 
bllitles  with  Mexican-Americans.  ! 

5.  That  8  CFR  211.1(b)  be  amende4  to 
preclude  the  employment  with  a  strike- 
bound firm  of  any  alien  immigrant  [who 
maintains  a  residence  outside  of  the  United 
States.  This  would  eliminate  the  vexlngj  en- 
forcement problem  existing  iinder  the 
ent  regulation  of  determining  the  dat^  of 
an  alien's  employment  at  such  a  firm  and 
the  date  and  purpose  of  his  entry  intoj  the 
United  States. 

6.  That  a  regulation  be  promulgated  that 
would  condition  any  alien's  commuter  status 
upon  a  periodic  determination  by  the  Sacre- 
tary  of  Labor  that  his  employment  in  the 
United  States  does  not  adversely  affect  [the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  y.S. 
workers. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Labor  {De- 
partment Task  Force  members  admittfdly 
go  beyond  that  Delano  strike.  But,  as  stited 
earlier,  the  issue  itself  involves  more  qban 
the  Delano  strike.  At  issue  Is  the  reJatloti  of 
the  Oovemment,  and  specifically  this  lad- 
ministration.  toward  a  minority  group  that 
In  an  era  of  social  revolution  Is  asking]  re- 
drees  for  accumulated  grievances.  The  j  ac- 
tion otf  the  Oovemment  In  the  Delano  stBlke, 
the  commuter  regulation  barring  employ- 
ment of  commuter  strikebreakers,  andi  Its 
enforcement  («•  lack  of  enforcement!  is 
alienating  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity from  the  administration.  This  Will 
worsen  until  there  is  an  effective  resolution 
of  the  whole  commuter  problem.  Unless  ^ar- 
reaohing  administrative  action  Is  taken,  tuid 
taken  soon,  there  is  a  real  and  immedtate 
danger  that  solution  will  be  sought  in  the 
streets  with  grave  national  and  Intetea- 
tional  repercussions. 

Frank  Borda. 

Kenneth  Robertson. 

Lawrence  W.  Roger  t, 

Roberto  Omales. 


Attachmknt  a 


an 


1.  Q.  An  alien  previously  admitted  as 
Immigrant  who  maintains  a  home  and  fam- 
ily In  Mexico  conunutes  daily  to  and  fiom 
work  In  the  United  States.  In  May  he  mqves 
farther  north  and  discontinues  returrjlng 
home  each  night.  After  several  weeksi  of 
varied  employment,  he  secures  work  at  a 
place  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  al- 
ready determined  a  labor  dispute  exists. 
After  a  short  term  of  employment,  he  re- 
turns to  Mexico  to  visit  his  family.  •;  "wo 
weeks  later  he  applies  for  readralsslon  to 
continue  his  employment  at  the  place  wt  ere 
the  dispute  exists.  Is  his  Form  I-15I  viilld 
for  reentry? 

A.  No.  His  primary  purpose  is  to  be  tm- 
ployed  at  the  place  where  the  dispute  eidsts 
and  his  employment  there  commenced  a'ter 
the  determination  of  a  labor  dispute  v&a 
made. 

2.  Q  An  alien  previously  admitted  as  an 
immlgraJit  who  has  no  residence  in  Ithe 
United  States  and  does  maintain  a  resldebce 
In  Mexico  is  working  close  to  the  border  4nd 
returning  home  every  week  or  two  to  visit 
his  family.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  de' er- 
mines a  labor  dispute  exists  at  the  alien's 
place  of  continuous  employment.  The 
termination  is  made  subsequent  to  com- 
mencement of  the  alien's  en^Ioyment.  'tTie 
alien  visits  bis  family  for  a  few  days  t.nd 


applies  for  readmission.  Is  his  Form  1-151 
valid  for  reentry? 

A.  Yes.  The  alien's  employment  was  con- 
tinuous since  prior  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
determination. 

3.  Q.  An  alien  previously  admitted  as  an 
Immigrant  Is  employed  at  a  place  prior  to  the 
time  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  a 
dispute  exists.  Due  to  seasonal  work,  tha 
alien  is  temporarily  'laid  off."  He  returns  to 
his  home  in  Mexico  and  accepts  employment 
there.  A  few  weeks  later  he  applies  for  re- 
admission  to  continue  his  work  with  his 
former  employer.  Is  his  1-151  valid  for  re- 
entry? 

-  A.  No.  We  consider  the  continuity  of  his 
employment  broken. 

4.  Q.  A  legal  resident  alien  who  maintains 
his  home  and  family  in  the  United  States  ac- 
cepts employment  at  a  place  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  determined  a  labor  dispute 
exists.  He  makes  a  visit  outside  the  United 
States.  Is  his  Form  1-151  valid  for  reentry? 

A.  Yes — since  his  primary  purpose  In  seek- 
ing reentry  is  to  resume  residence. 

6.  Q.  An  alien  previously  admitted  as  an 
Immigrant  but  now  domiciled  in  Mexico  at- 
tempts reentry  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
work.  He  has  made  no  arrangement  for  em- 
ployment and  has  no  particular  place  in 
mind.  There  are  several  places  in  the  area 
where  labor  disputes  have  been  determined 
and  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
The  applicant  Is  warned  that  seeking  work 
where  a  labor  dispute  exists  will  Invalidate 
his  Form  1-151  for  admission.  He  Is  subse- 
quently found  employed  at  a  place  where  a 
determined  and  announced  dispute  exists. 
Is  he  deportable?  Is  he  excludable  at  next 
entry? 

A.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  presented  the 
alien  would  be  deportable  under  section  241 
(a)  (1)  in  that  he  was  excludable  at  time  of 
entry  as  his  Form  1-151  was  invalid  as  a 
document  in  lieu  of  a  visa  or  permit  to  reen- 
ter. Absent  a  waiver  or  new  Immigrant  visa 
he  would  be  excludable  at  his  next  attempted 
entry. 

6.  Q.  An  alien  who  was  Initially  admitted 
as  an  immigrant  in  1956  works  each  year  In 
northern  California  for  the  same  employer 
from  March  to  September,  then  follows  the 
harvests  until  December.  He  spends  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February  In  Mexico.  His 
wife  and  children,  who  were  also  admitted 
as  immigrants,  aocomjjany  him.  He  has  no 
fixed  place  of  residence  in  the  United  States 
and  usually  he  lives  in  housing  furnished 
by  the  ismployer.  During  the  period  the  alien 
was  in  Mexico  (December  through  February) 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  determined  and  an- 
nounced a  labor  dispute  at  the  alien's  regu- 
lar place  of  employment.  In  March  the  alien 
applies  for  admission  destined  to  the  place 
where  the  dispute  exists.  Is  his  Form  1-151 
valid? 

A.  We  now  have  several  factors  to  con- 
sider. Was  his  employment  continuous  since 
before  the  dispute  determination?  Apparent- 
ly not  as  he  usually  leaves  that  employer 
and  follows  the  harvests  In  the  United  States 
from  October  through  December.  Is  he  seek- 
ing admission  primarily  to  accept  employ- 
ment at  the  place  where  the  dispute  exists? 
Because  of  his  habits  there  is  indication 
the  primary  purpose  is  to  resume  residence. 
This  would  have  to  be  decided  by  the  facta 
In  the  case. 

7.  Q.  An  alien  previously  admitted  as  an 
immigrant  and  now  domiciled  in  Mexico  last 
entered  the  United  States  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  amended  regulation  (July  10, 
1967)  at  which  time  he  was  destined  to  an 
employer  where  no  dispute  existed.  He  later 
accepted  employment  at  a  place  where  a 
dispute  had  been  determined  Is  he  deport- 
able? 

A.  If  an  alien  entered  the  United  States 
after  the  announcement  of  the  labor  dispute 
and  went  to  work,  even  though  Intervening 


employment,  he  is  presumed  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  regulation.  Pacts  should  be  de- 
veloped. 

8.  Q.  Is  the  Form  1-151  of  the  alien  de- 
scribed In  the  last  question  valid  if  he  goes 
to  Mexico  and  seeks  reentry? 

A.  No.  His  employment  commenced  at  the 
place  where  the  dispute  exists  subsequent  to 
the  determination. 

9.  Q.  An  alien  and  his  entire  family  have 
been  admitted  for  permanent  residence. 
They  work  as  migrant  agricultural  workers 
and  follow  the  harvest  nine  or  ten  months 
each  year.  In  December  they  estabUsh  resi- 
dence in  a  border  city  in  Mexico  and  the 
principal  alien  commutes  dally  to  work  near 
the  border.  His  children  commute  dally  to 
school.  He  accepts  emplojrment  at  a  place 
where  a  labor  dispute  has  been  determined. 
Is  his  Form  1-151  valid  for  entry? 

A.  No.  His  primary  purpose  In  seeking  ad- 
mission Is  to  work  at  the  place  where  the 
dispute  exists. 

10.  Q.  An  alien  previously  admitted  as  an 
immigrant  commutes  dally  from  Mexico.  He 
Is  employed  in  agrlcultviral  work  but  has 
no  definite  employer.  He  Is  picked  up  each 
morning  by  a  labor  contractor  and  does  not 
know  exactly  where  he  will  be  employed. 
He  is  paid  daily  by  the  contractor.  He  enters 
the  United  States  using  his  Form  1-151  in 
lieu  of  a  visa  and  is  found  that  afternoon 
employed  by  the  labor  contratcor  on  a  farm 
where  a  labor  dispute  has  been  determined. 
Is  be  deportable? 

A.  Yes.  We  believe  employment  by  a  labor 
contractor  at  a  place  where  a  dispute  exists 
to  be  equivalent  to  employment  by  the  owner 
or  operator.  This  rule  should  also  be  applied 
concerning  continuity  of  employment  if  the 
employment  continues  at  the  same  place. 
However,  continuous  employment  by  a  labor 
contractor  who  places  an  alien  at  a  place 
after  a  dispute  is  determined  shall  not  exempt 
the  alien  from  provisions  of  the  regulation. 

11.  Q.  An  alien  formerly  admitted  as  an 
immigrant  and  who  maintains  no  domicile 
In  the  United  States  last  entered  the  United 
States  in  1966  and  worked  for  a  labor  con- 
tractor starting  In  May  1967.  The  contractor, 
who  paid  the  alien's  salary,  continuously 
employed  the  alien  on  a  specific  farm.  A 
labor  dispute  was  determined  on  that  farm 
in  July  1967.  The  alien,  although  continuing 
In  the  same  actual  employment,  was  in 
August  1967,  placed  on  the  payroll  of  the  farm 
where  the  dispute  existed.  In  September  he 
went  to  Mexico  to  visit  his  family  and  ap- 
plied for  readmission  in  October  to  continue 
his  employment.  Is  his  Form  1-151  valid  for 
reentry? 

A.  Yes.  The  regulation  bars  employment  at 
a  specified  place  whether  the  alien  receives 
his  pay  from  a  labor  contractor  or  from  the 
owner  or  operator.  This  point  is  also  cov- 
ered in  question  and  answer  no.  10.  There- 
fore If  an  alien  has  worked  continuously  at 
a  place  where  a  labor  dispute  exists  since  a 
date  prior  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  an- 
nouncement, the  fact  that  he  was  subse- 
quently changed  from  a  labor  contractor's 
payroll  to  the  owner's  or  operator's  payroll 
would  not  be  material. 

12.  Q.  Given  the  same  set  of  clrcrumstances 
except  the  alien  continued  employment  with 
the  labor  contractor  rather  than  transferring 
to  the  payroll  of  the  disputed  place.  Is  his 
Form  1-151  valid  for  reentry? 

A.  Yes.  We  would  consider  his  employment 
continuous  and  It  was  accepted  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  regulation  and  the  deter- 
mination. 

13.  Q.  An  alien  previously  admitted  as  an 
immigrant  who  maintains  no  residence  in 
the  United  States  entered  the  United  States 
seeking  employment.  He  accepted  employ- 
ment at  a  place  where,  a  few  days  later,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determined  and  an- 
nounced a  labor  dispute.  What  action  is 
needed? 
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A  Even  If  employment  commenced  prior 
to  the  determination  he  will  be  considered 
in  violation  if  we  are  satisfied  the  employ- 
n»ent  was  actually  entered  into  in  anticipa- 
tion erf  the  labor  dispute. 

14.  Q.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  on  January 
3  determined  and  announced  a  labor  dis- 
pute at  employer  A.  An  alien  previously  ad- 
mitted as  an  Immig^rant  who  maintains  his 
itBldence  In  Mexico  enters  the  United  States 
on  January  5  destined  to  employer  B,  where 
no  dispute  exists,  and  accepts  employment 
there.  On  January  6  he  leaves  employer  B 
and  accepts  employment  with  employer  A. 
What  action,  if  any,  is  indicated? 

A.  He  Is  considered  in  violation  of  the 
regulation  In  that  bU  actions  Indicate  an 
intent  to  circiimvent  the  regulation. 

Attach  MiKT  C 

Statzhxnt  or  Joannk  Edexjson,  Holusteb, 
Calif, 

Mr.  Luna  then  mentioned  the  Incident 
where  Immigration  officials  went  to  see 
Oesar  and  Inspect  bis  green  card,  calling 
this  very  insulting.  Mr.  Fullllove  explained 
that  the  officials  "did  not  go  to  see  Cesar", 
but  that  Cesar  was  parked  in  a  car  alongside 
the  field  where  they  were  checking.  They 
uked  to  see  bis  green  card  as  part  of  their 
routine  check  of  all  Mexicans.  He  says  Cesar 
refused  to  show  It  or  even  simply  state  he 
was  Cesar  Chavez — a  behavior  Fullllove  la- 
beled as  "very  uncooperative".  He  explained 
that  Immigration  sometimes  has  a  hard  time 
distinguishing  between  Mexicans  and  Mexi- 
can-Americans, and  that  they  constantly  bad 
to  b«  on  the  look-out  for  wetbacks. 

Then  we  started  to  talk  about  the  quota- 
tion WUlard  Wlrtz  and  Ramsey  Clark  made 
last  summer  to  the  effect  that  no  green  card- 
ers shall  work  behind  a  plcketline.  Of  Mr. 
Wlrtz  he  said,  "Mr.  Wlrtz  is  not  In  my  de- 
partment— he  Is  In  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  Immigration  Is  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice." Of  Mr.  Clark  he  said,  "Ramsey  Clark 
is  In  Washington — must  not  know  that  there 
tre  two  classes  of  people  wltb  green-cards: 
resident  aliens  and  commuters.  We  caimot 
enforce  that  law  as  he  stated  in  the  press". 
He  then  made  the  comment  (paraphrased) . 
"Dont  listen  to  tbe  Jovimallsts,  dont  listen 
to  the  politicians — Mr.  Willard  Wlrtz  and 
Mr.  Ramsey  Clark  are  politicians.  They  are 
not  the  ones  to  be  sued  if  they  should  apply 
the  law  against  the  resident  aliens.  I  am  the 
one  who  will  be  sued".  He  said  they  shouldn't 
have  made  their  statements  because  they 
cant  be  carried  out  on  tbe  local  level. 

Then  he  went  into  a  long  thing  about  all 
tbe  problems  Immigration  has  wltb  wetbacks, 
and  people  who  slip  Into  Florida  illegally 
from  the  West  Indies. 

We  asked  how  many  men  were  assigned  to 
the  job  of  making  sxire  Commuters  weren't 
scabbing.  He  was  very  evasive  on  tbls,  saying 
only  that  he  would  send  in  as  many  men  as 
needed  to  do  the  job.  He  then  said,  "if  your 
Union  has  positive  proof  that  "commuters", 
not  resident  aliens  are  In  Glumarra'B  fields, 
»nd  you  can  furnish  a  list  of  names  and  ad- 
•Iresses,  then  call  the  border  patrol.  If  they 
dont  act  immediately,  then  you  call  me  and 
I  PERSONALLY  will  make  sure  they  are 
thrown  out."  (He  said  this  about  three 
times). 

ATTACHMl:^^^    E   Memorai^dttm 

(A  memorandum  of  conversation  between  a 
task  force  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Labor,  and 
representatives  of  the  United  Farm  Work- 
ers Organizing  Committee,  AFL-CIO,  at 
Delano.  Calif.,  on  May  7,  1968) 

1.  The  Immigration  Service  will  Investigate 
•very  alien  found  at  certified  struck  plant. 

2.  Service  will  suggest  that  violators  of 
strikebreaker  regulation  leave  tbe  struck  em- 
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ployment.  If  tbey  fall  to  do  so,  proceedings 
will  be  brought  against  violators  who  refuse. 

3.  Union  will  furnish  to  service  any  In- 
formation as  to  violations  and  Service  will 
inform  Union  as  to  results  of  such  investiga- 
tions. 

4.  Service  will  make  every  effort  to  elimi- 
nate any  provincial  attitudes  and  Union  will 
cooperate  wltb  Service  in  performing  Its  en- 
forcement responsibility. 

5.  Service  will  furnish  a  further  statement 
to  Union  to  clarify  scope  of  strikebreaker 
regulation. 

6.  For  Greencard  holders  covered  by  strike- 
breaker regulation,  the  latest  date  of  entry 
Is  tbe  one  to  be  considered. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself 
Mr.   McGovERN,   Mr.   Mztcalf, 
and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  1490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
program  of  health  care  for  the  1970's  by 
strengthening  the  organization  and  de- 
livery of  health  care  nationwide  and  by 
making  comprehensive  health  care  in- 
surance available  to  all  Americans,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

THX   NATIONAL   HZALTH   CASE   ACT  07   1971 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovehn,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
and  myself  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  the  National  H^th 
Care  Act  of  1971  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  smd  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
program  of  health  care  for  the  1970's  by 
strengthening  the  organization  and  de- 
livery of  health  care  nationwide  and  by 
making  comprehensive  health  care  in- 
surance available  to  all  Americans,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  America  is  living  with 
a  new  fear— the  fear  of  financial  disas- 
ter if  illness  strikes. 

It  is  not  simply  the  fear  of  losing  wages 
if  the  breadwinner  of  the  family  falls 
sick.  It  is  the  fear  of  financial  ruin  if 
any  m^-mber  of  the  family  is  struck  down 
by  catastrophic  illness. 

The  cost  of  medical  care,  already  crest- 
ing the  inflationary  wave,  is  reaching 
such  proportions  that  only  the  rich  can 
afford  to  get  sick — and  even  they  do  not 
rest  easy. 

But  the  problem,  as  you  well  know. 
Mr.  President,  is  not  simply  money,  not 
simply  the  cost  of  health  care.  It  is  also 
access  to  health  care. 

Nearly  5,000  American  communities 
have  no  practicing  physician.  There  are 
inner  city  ghettoes  without  a  doctor. 

There  are  isolated  rural  communities 
without  a  doctor,  some  in  the  north  coim- 
try  of  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
And  there  are  prosperous  Midwestern 
towns  without  a  doctor. 

Many  Americans,  Mr.  President,  must 
wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
bring  a  man  back  from  the  moon  when 
they  cannot  even  bring  a  doctor  to  their 
doorstep  when  their  children  are  sick, 
or  find  medical  help  on  a  Saturday 
night  or  a  Sunday  morning. 


And  it  will  get  worse,  Mr.  Presidait. 

The  situation  is  certain  to  become 
more  critical  in  rural  areas,  for  Instance 
because  family  medicine  in  those  areas  is 
practiced  for  the  most  part  by  older 
physicians  who  are  not  replaced  when 
they  die  or  retire. 

Right  now,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
325.000  doctors  in  America. 

Right  now,  Mr.  President,  this  country 
needs  at  least  48.000  more  doctors. 

At  the  moment,  there  are  102.000  den- 
tists in  America.  We  need  at  least  120.- 
000  dentists.  And  by  1980  we  will  need 
still  another  57.000. 

The  same  holds  true  for  nurses.  The 
700.000  we  have  now  are  150.000  less  than 
we  need.  And  by  the  start  of  the  next 
decade  we  will  be  short  more  than  200,- 
000.  And  as  for  allied  health  personnd, 
we  are  short  266.000  now,  and  we  will  be 
short  nearly  half  a  million  in  the  next 
10  years. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  first  half  of 
the  double-edged  health  care  problem — 
costs. 

In  1965  we  enacted  medicare  to  relieve 
those  Americans  hit  hardest  by  rising 
health  care  costs — those  over  65. 

Medicare  brought  blessings  to  millions 
by  putting  health  care  dollars  in  their 
pockets. 

But  It  complicated  the  problem,  Mr. 
President.  It  complicated  It  because  It 
did  not  provide  more  health  care  to  meet 
increased  demands  by  those  older  citi- 
zens who  were  suddenly  able  to  afford  it. 

It  did  not  provide  one  more  doctor. 

It  did  not  provide  one  more  nurse. 

It  did  not  provide  one  more  medical 
assistant  to  make  a  doctor  more  efiBcient 
or  more  productive. 

In  short,  while  it  provided  more  dol- 
lars for  services,  It  did  not  provide  more 
services. 

And.  Mr.  President,  we  all  know  what 
happens  when  supply  remains  constant 
and  demand  goes  up.  Prices  soar.  So  the 
price  of  health  care  went  up — for  all  of 
us. 

Since  1965,  when  medicare  was  en- 
acted, the  overall  Consumer  Price  Index 
has  gone  up  18  percent. 

But  In  that  same  period  doctor's  fees 
have  gone  up  30  percent,  and  daily  hos- 
pital charges  have  risen  70  percent. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  individually, 
now  are  paying  100  percent  more  for 
health  care  than  they  did  just  10  years 
ago.  Health  care  costs  have  increased 
four  times  more  than  the  aggregate  price 
rise. 

And  medicare  is  pas^g  more.  too. 

When  medicare  was  initiated,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  a  social  security  wage  tax 
calculated  to  cover  the  projected  cost  of 
the  program.  But  just  2  years  later — in 
1967 — the  Congress  had  to  vote  a  25  per- 
cent wage  tax  increase  to  keep  medi- 
care solvent. 

That  measure  raised  the  wage  base 
upon  which  the  tax  is  levied  to  $7,800. 
the  level  at  which  it  now  stands.  And  un- 
der that  law,  the  tax  rate  went  from  4.4 
to  5.2  percent. 

This  means  that  workers  making 
$7,800  a  year  or  more  today  pay  a  total 
Federal  wage  tax  of  $405.60.  This  is 
matched  by  the  employer. 
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Self-employed  pay  about  50  pjercent 
more. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  stor^,  Mr 
President. 

Under  the  present  law,  further  in- 
creases are  scheduled  to  take  plaice.  In 

1972,  the  base  will  go  to  $9,000,  Which 
means  everyone  making  that  miich  or 
more  will  pay  at  least  an  extra  $J60.  In 

1973,  the  rate  will  climb  to  5.65  pek-cent; 
In  1976 — ^to  5.85  percent;  in  1980 — \o  5.95 
percent;  and  in  1987 — to  6.05  percent. 
Thus,  if  there  are  no  new  taxes  er^acted, 
the  wage  tax  for  the  average  Amprican 
will  still  go  from  $405  to  $545. 

But,  in  January  of  1969,  Healthy  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Department  ^perts 
measured  these  new  tax  rates  agaiilst  the 
rate  of  rising  costs  and  projected!  a  $49 
billion  deficit  over  the  next  25  years. 

Eleven  months  later,  the  same  ^perts 
revised  their  projections  to  forecast  a 
deficit  of  $127  billion.  I 

And  only  3  months  after  that — in  Feb- 
ruary of  1970 — the  prediction  was 
bumped  up  another  incredible  $85  bil- 
lion to  a  total  foreseen  deficit  of  $216 
billion.  I 

This  is  the  excess  of  cost  over  tax  in- 
come— a  deficiency  which  will  have^to  be 
made  up  in  some  way  if  the  program  is  to 
remain  solvent  for  the  next  quarter 
century.  j 

Now,  clearly,  Mr.  President,  what  this 
means  is  that  a  greater  and  greate^  wage 
tax  burden  will  have  to  be  borne  l^y  our 
young  and  middle-aged  workers,    i 

With  no  change  in  the  presenti  law's 
schedule  of  rate  increases,  the  overall 
increase  will  be  over  33  V3  percent.] 

Now,  we  must  keep  in  mind,  Mr.  presi- 
dent, that  this  represents  a  gross  tax  on 
wages,  a  tax  imposed  on  the  very  first 
dollar  a  person  earns.  No  personjil  ex- 
emption is  provided.  And  no  pro\(isions 
are  made  for  deductions  of  medickl  ex- 
pense, work-related  expense,  casualty 
loss  expense,  or  for  any  other  of  tike  de- 
duction items  allowed  under  our  income 
tax  laws.  I 

Thus,  the  student,  for  instanc4  who 
earns  a  very  small  amoimt  will  pay  ho  In- 
come tax,  but  he  will  pay  this  tM.  And 
so  will  the  worker  with  a  family  ivhose 
Income  tax  obligation  is  canceled  out  be- 
cause his  earnings  are  so  low.         ' 

Indeed,  the  wage  earner  is  hit  from 
both  sides  in  this  situation.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  must  pay  higher  wage  takes  to 
finance  Government  health  insurance 
programs,  and  at  the  same  time  ha  must 
pay  higher  premiums  for  his  own  private 
health  insurance  because  health]  care 
costs  have  been  driven  up  by  the]  pres- 
sures of  rising  demand  against  limited 
supply  of  services.  T 

Simply  expanding  medicare,  Mr.  j  Pres- 
ident, would  only  aggravate  the  problem, 
not  solve  it,  because  the  average  oitizen 
would  only  trade  high  health  insurance 
premiums  for  higher  taxes,  and  health 
care  costs  would  soar  even  higher. ; 

We  do  not  need  higher  taxes,  Mr.  jPres- 
ident.  We  need  health  care,  at  4  cost 
we  can  afford. 

So  let  us  stop  treating  sympton*  and 
go  after  the  disease  Itself.  Instead  of 
feeding  the  fever  of  inflation,  let  us  focus 
some  healing  radiation  on  the  muglig- 


nant  cause — the  shortage  of  health  care 
services. 

Dollars  are  worthless,  Mr.  President,  if 
the  care  is  not  there  to  buy. 

Simply  agreeing  to  pay  for  health  serv- 
ices for  all,  simply  to  write  a  blank  check 
to  the  providers  of  health  service,  will 
only  boom  what  already  is  a  seller's 
market. 

It  is  the  buyer  we  are  concerned  about, 
so  what  we  must  do,  then,  is,  first,  make 
more  medical  services  available,  and,  sec- 
ond, make  them  available  to  all,  at  a  cost 
we  can  all  afford. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  so  naive 
as  to  believe  private  enterprise  can  solve 
our  every  problem  or  meet  our  every 
need.  It  cannot.  Some  things  private  en- 
terprise simply  cannot,  or  will  not,  do. 
And  then  the  Government  must  assume 
the  responsibility. 

In  short,  I  believe  we  can  make  medi- 
cal services  available,  make  them  avail- 
able to  all  at  reasonable  cost,  and  pre- 
serve the  freedom  and  initiative  of  our 
doctors,  nurses,  and  health  technicians 
through  the  private  enterprise  system, 
with  the  help  of  Government. 

All  right.  How  do  we  do  it? 

First,  Mr.  President,  we  must  strength- 
en health  planning. 

Without  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning, we  cannot  possibly  know  what  we 
are  doing  or  how  we  are  doing.  And  thus 
we  waste  our  large,  but  not  limitless  re- 
sources. 

We  must  have  a  rational  way  to  iden- 
tify needs  and  a  rational  plan  to  meet 
them. 

Commimities  differ,  Mr.  President. 
Some  need  more  hospital  beds.  Others 
have  too  many  and  the  temptation  to 
keep  them  filled  is  always  there,  no  mat- 
ter how  wasteful  and  costly. 

We  need  to  eliminate  duplication  of  fa- 
cilities. Every  hospital  in  a  given  city  may 
want  an  advanced — and  prestigious — 
cobalt  machine  or  a  heart  center,  for  in- 
stance, but  the  community  may  only  need 
one. 

So  we  need  a  local  planning  agency,  an 
agency  backed  up  at  the  State  and  the 
National  level,  to  determine  needs,  to 
publicize  them,  and  to  review  all  plans 
for  new  facilities. 

And  it  cannot  be  a  paper  tiger  agency. 
It  must  have  teeth  to  insure  conform- 
ance. 

It  must  be  able  to  cut  off  any  Federal 
funds,  interest  subsidies  or  depreciation 
allowances  under  any  Federal  program 
to  any  institution  which  proceeds  to  in- 
stall new  facilities  without  first  obtaining 
the  plaimlng  agency's  approval. 

Second,  we  must  increase  our  health 
manpower. 

We  cannot  provide  health  care  to  all  if 
we  do  not  have  the  people  to  do  it.  And 
we  simply  do  not  have  enough  doctors, 
nurses,  and  allied  health  personnel  to  do 
the  job. 

Particular  attention  must  be  given  to 
training  physicians  who  will  provide  pri- 
mary care  to  families  and  to  developing 
allied  health  personnel  to  help  them. 

After  all,  Mr.  President,  you  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  go  through  medical 
school  to  learn  how  to  give  an  Injection 
or  put  on  a  cast.  The  medical  corpsmen 
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in  our  armed  service  have  demonstrated 
that. 

And  we  also  need  doctors  trained  in 
the  special  skill  of  managing  teams  of 
physicians  and  allied  health  personnel 
in  health  centers. 

The  brightest  health  care  hope  of  the 
future  lies  in  group  practice  and  the 
use  of  health  centers.  But  someone  has 
to  be  in  charge. 

What  we  need,  then,  is  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  Federal  Government  loan  pro- 
grams for  health  manpower  into  one 
comprehensive  program. 

Such  a  program  should  allow  students 
to  borrow  the  full  cost  of  tuition,  room 
and  board.  And  the  Government  should 
forgive  that  loan  on  a  year-by-year  basis 
for  service  in  a  medically  needy  area— 
either  rxiral  or  lu-ban. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  point  out  that 
the  Community  Health  Act  which  I  in- 
troduced on  March  3  sought  the  saoie 
goal  by  providing  for  Government  re- 
payment in  full  of  the  education  debt 
incurred  by  any  graduating  doctor,  den- 
tist, optometrist  or  health  technician 
who  contracted  to  practice  in  a  medi- 
cally deprived  area  for  a  period  of  3 
years. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  mechan- 
ics of  the  incentive.  I  think  the  same 
goal  can  be  achieved  either  through  for- 
giving a  govermnent  education  loan  for 
medical  training  or  by  Government  pay- 
ment of  incurred  educational  costs. 

What  is  important  is  to  get  health  per- 
sonnel into  those  areas  so  crucially  in 
need. 

My  own  State  of  New  Hampshire  may 
be  better  off  in  this  regard  than  many 
States,  Mr.  President,  but  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  there  are  some  medically 
deprived  areas,  particularly  in  what  we 
call  the  North  Country,  and  the  statistics 
bear  out  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  doc- 
tors to  residents  is  widening  In  New 
Hampshire  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

But  training  more  doctors  also  will  re- 
quire more  training  personnel,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  Federal  grants  must  be  made  to 
medical  schools  to  develop  the  teachers 
and  courses  for  the  skills  that  are  needed. 

As  a  further  incentive,  laws  applying  to 
the  licensing  of  medical  persoimel  should 
be  reformed  and  revised  to  provide  for 
upward  mobility  on  the  career  ladder. 

In  other  words,  each  job  should  be  a 
stepping  stone,  not  a  dead  end.  Nurses 
aides  should  be  able  to  earn  credits  to- 
ward a  nursing  diploma,  and  nurses 
credit  toward  an  M.D. 

Laws  should  not  only  keep  out  the  in- 
competent, Mr.  President.  They  should 
encourage  the  capable. 

Take  the  medical  corpsmen  returning 
from  Vietnam,  for  example.  Each  of 
these  men  has  received  up  to  $25,000  in 
training  to  provide  front-line  medical 
care.  They  could  continue  to  provide  sup- 
plementary medical  care  in  civilian  life 
if  they  had  the  proper  encouragement 
Certainly  they  could  provide  many  basic 
health  services  and,  with  further  train- 
ing, have  even  more  mutually  rewarding 
health  careers. 

Third,  Mr.  President — and  along  the 
same  line — ^we  must  promote  ambula- 
tory care. 
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Hospital  care  is  the  most  expensive 
Und  of  care — and  the  hardest  to  obtain. 

Yet  we  encourage  it,  because  alterna- 
tives of  toi  do  not  exist. 

Furthermore,  many  health  insurance 


But  under  a  controlled  charge  system 
that  institution  which  delivered  its  serv- 
ices at  a  figure  below  the  approved  budg- 
et level  could  keep  the  extra  money. 
This,  in  effect,  then,  provides  a  built-in 


against  catastrophic  illness  with  cover- 
age up  to  $50,000. 

Every  citizen  deserves  at  least  that 
much  protection,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
would  propose  the  legislative  establish- 


navments  are  made  only  if  the  patient     incentive  for  more  efficient  performance,     ment  of  a  Federal  standard  of  benefits 
psj^iuv  „„„  iiufi^k    »«•«    ■D^^r.iAr,-n¥    mo   mKcf  acfoh-      mhioVi  <»niilH  trtr.Puc.d  t.hi.s  level. 


Is  admitted  to  a  hospital.  So  in  con 
sideratlon  of  the  patient's  pocketbook, 
the  family  doctor  often  will  advise  a  hos- 
pital stay  that  not  only  removes  the  pa- 
tient from  his  work — it  removes  him 
from  the  familiar  comforts  of  his  home 
as  well. 

It  is  a  fact  that  if  we  could  cut  just 
one  day  from  the  average  hospital  con- 
finement, we  could  save  close  to  $2  bil- 
lion a  year. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  studies  have 
shown  that  properly  equipped  ambula- 
tory centers  could  do  25  percent  of  the 
surgery  now  done  in  hospitals,  much  of 
the  diagnostic  X-rays  and  other  tests — 
and  at  a  cost  much  less  for  all  of  us. 

So  ambulatory  health  care  benefits 
should  be  included  in  all  health  insur- 
ance programs.  And  they  should  be  in  all 
Government  health  insurance  programs. 

They  should  be  included  in  all  em- 
ployee group  health  insurance  if  the  em- 
ployer expects  to  get  a  Federal  Income 
tax  deduction  for  premiums  paid. 

And  no  health  insurance  should  be  ap- 
proved which  would  make  the  i>atient 
pay  more  for  an  outpatient  service  than 
he  would  pay  for  the  same  service  in  a 
hospital. 

And  we  must  build  ambulatory 
centers,  Mr.  President,  build  them 
through  a  Federal  program  of  grants  and 
loan  guarantees  which  will  encourage 
their  construction  and  Include  setup 
costs. 

These  loans  and  grants  not  only  would 
provide  much-needed  health  care  facil- 
ities, they  would  also  give  a  much-needed 
shot  in  the  arm  to  the  building  industry 
and  to  thi  general  economy  by  providing 
both  projects  and  jobs. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  we  must  come 
up  with  better  cost  controls. 

Federal  dollars  should  be  denied  any 
health  care  institution  that  does  not 
have  a  qualified  professional  review  com- 
mittee that  effectively  checks  the  quality 
and  the  necessity  of  patient  treatment. 

No  Federal  dollars  should  reimburse 
any  professional  services  that  have  not 
been  subjected  to  effective  professional 
peer  review — or  are  found  to  have  been 
unnecessary. 

Nor  should  payment  be  made,  Mr. 
President,  for  any  portion  of  a  fee  which 
exceeds  the  prevailing  rate  in  a  given 
community. 

No  Federal  dollars  of  any  kind  should 
so  to  any  hospital  that  does  not  use 
controlled  charges  for  aU  its  patients. 

Under  an  effective  system  of  controlled 
charges,  Mr.  President,  an  Institution 
would  set  its  charges  in  advance,  accord- 
ing to  a  budget  approved  in  consultation 
with  a  community  review  agency.  If  the 
budget  was  inefiBcient,  or  the  charges  out 
of  line,  the  budget  would  not  be  ap- 
proved by  that  agency. 

Under  present  law,  of  course,  institu- 
tions are  reimbursed,  after  much  audit- 
ing, on  a  cost  basis.  There  is  no  incentive 
to  become  more  efficient. 


Fifth,  Mr.  President,  we  must  estab- 
lish a  National  Health  Advisory  Council. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  Cabinet,  must  have  available 
and  available  on  a  continuing  basis  the 
most  expert  advice  they  can  get — advice 
completely  free  from  political  influence 
and  pressures. 

The  crucial  importance  of  developing 
a  national  health  policy  which,  of  neces- 
sity, will  be  extremely  complex,  demands 
nothing  less  than  free  and  independent 
judgment  by  those  who  would  counsel 
the  leaders  of  the  land. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  must  make 
health  care  available  to  all. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  my  proposal 
is  not  directed  toward  buying  health  in- 
siu-ance  for  bankers  and  doctors  and 
lawyers  through  higher  wage  taxes  on 
our  workingmen. 

It  is  directed,  with  the  methods  I  have 
described,  toward  bringing  costs  down 
to  where  most  of  us  can  afford  to  pay  our 
own  way. 

Today  90  percent  of  the  population 
under  65 — a  total  of  164  million  people — 
are  covered  by  health  insiu-ance  pro- 
grams. 

And  more  than  60  percent  of  our  people 
under  65  are  covered  under  employer 
group  health  insurance  programs. 

There  is  no  need  to  duplicate  this,  Mr. 
President,  nor  to  scrap  it  and  start  over. 

We  should  build  on  it. 

We  should  build  on  it  by  establishing 
Federal  minimum  standards  qualifying 
group  policy-contributing  employer  for 
his  tax  deduction. 

We  should  give  Individuals  who  buy 
their  own  health  insurance  a  special  tax 
break  if  that  insurance  meets  Federal 
standards. 

And  these  standards  should  encourage 
ambulatory  care  and  preventive  care,  al- 
low employees  to  join  approved  health 
maintenance  organizations,  require  cov- 
erage for  permanent  part-timers  and 
temporary  workers  who  stay  on  the  job 
more  than  several  months,  and  require 
continuing  the  coverage  for  disabled  em- 
ployees and  for  dependent  children  who 
are  totally  disabled. 

These  Federal  minimimi  standards, 
Mr.  President,  should  prescribe  by  law 
the  best  schedule  of  benefits  our  econ- 
omy is  geared  to  produce. 

And  as  our  capacity  to  deliver  health 
care  increases,  those  benefits,  in  turn, 
would  be  increased. 

Mr.  President,  to  insure  this,  I  would 
have  these  scheduled  increases  specified 
in  the  law  now  and  for  the  entire  coming 
decade. 

Furthermore,  these  Federal  standards 
would  require  coverage  for  catastrophic 
illness. 

Oiir  citizens — all  of  our  citizens — de- 
serve nothing  less,  because  a  truly  dread 
disease  in  time  could  bring  any  of  us  to 
bankruptcy. 

Federal     employees     are     protected 


which  could  exceed  this  level. 

But  what  of  the  poor  who  are  not 
covered  and  carmot  afford  health  insur- 
ance? Of  those  who  are  uninsurable  be- 
cause they  cannot  pass  a  physical 
examination?  How  can  they  be  pro- 
tected? 

My  proposal  would  require  every  in- 
surance carrier  in  every  State  to  partici- 
pate in  an  individual  State  reinsurance 
pool  which  would  be  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  Goverimient. 

This  pool  would  make  available  to  the 
poor,  the  near-pKwr,  and  the  iminsurable 
a  uniform  health  insurance  plan  which 
would  meet  those  Federal  minimum 
standards. 

The  poor  would  pay  no  premiiuns. 

The  near-poor  would  imy  only  partial 
premiiuns. 

The  uninsurable  would  pay  a  full,  but 
reasonable,  premium. 

All  income  determinations,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  be  based  on  Federal  income 
tax  determinations. 

An  "uninsurable"  would  be  anyone 
turned  down  by  a  private  insurance 
company,  a  working  definition  that 
would  cut  through  bureaucratic  redtape 
and  costly  administrative  determina- 
tions. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  insixrance 
pools  would  be  operated  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis  so  that  any  actuarial  mis- 
takes would  tend  to  cancel  each  other 
out  and  the  chances  for  any  mammoth 
miscalculations,  such  as  occurred  with 
medicare,  would  be  minimized. 

F^irthermore,  Mr.  President,  imder 
this  proposal  all  citizens  would  have 
health  care  made  available  on  an  equal 
basis. 

There  would  be  no  second-class  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  my  remarks  I 
said  that  there  were  some  problems  that 
could  not  be  solved,  some  needs  that 
could  not  be  met,  by  private  enterprise 
alone. 

I  believe  that  America's  health  care 
crisis  can  be  solved,  that  our  people's 
health  care  needs  can  be  met  by  private 
enterprise — but  only  in  partnership  with 
Government. 

The  National  Health  Care  Act  of  1971 
that  I  am  introducing  today  blends  the 
resources  of  private  enterprise  with  the 
resoiu-ces  of  Government  in  the  tradi- 
tional meld  that  has  inspired  and  accom- 
plished the  astonishing  progress  our 
Nation  has  made  since  its  inception. 

It  is  a  uniquely  American  blend,  Mr. 
President,  a  uniquely  American  approach 
to  meeting  our  health  care  needs  by: 

Increasing  the  supply  of  health  man- 
power. 

Promoting  ambulatory  and  preventive 
health  care. 

Strengthening  health  planning. 

Improving  controls  over  cost  and 
quality  of  health  care. 

Developing  national  health  care 
objectives. 
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Making  comprehensive  health  Insur- 
ance, including  catastrophic  protection, 
available  to  all.  ] 

I  invite  every  colleague  who  shades  my 
reservations  about  relying  exclusively 
upon  Government,  or  exclusivelyj  upon 
private  enterprise  to  resolve  the  grow- 
ing health  care  crisis  to  Join  with  Ime  in 
this  partnership  approach,  an  approach 
deeply  rooted  in  our  traditions  and 
soundily  proven  by  the  test  of  time} 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimouf  con- 
sent at  this  time  to  have  printed  the 
National  Health  Care  Act  of  1971  \n  the 
RzcoRD  and  further  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  follow  the  printing  of  the  bi|l  with 
a  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  this  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  jin  the 
Record,  as  follows:  | 

S.    1490 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenu;  Code 
of  1954  and  the  Social  Security  Act  i  ;o  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  program  of  health 
care  for  the  1970'8  by  strengthenjijg  the 
organization  and  delivery  of  healtp  care 
nationwide  and  by  making  comprehensive 
health    care    Insurance    available    ito    all 
Americans,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepreaentatii-ea  of  the  United  Stutes  of 
A-merica   in   Congress  assembled,  Tht.t  this 
Act,  with   the  following  table  of  coiitents, 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Healthcare  Act 
of  1971". 

Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  DECXAR4tION 

OF  PURPOSE 
Sec.  101.  Findings.        * 

Sec.  lOa.  Declaration  of  purpose. 

TITLE  n— PROVISIONS  TO  INCREASfe  THE 
SUPPLY  AND  IMPROVE  THE  DtSTRI- 
TION  OP  HEALTH  CARE  PERSONNEL. 

Sec.  201.  Student  loans  for  training  In  the 
health  professions  and  ntirslng. 

Sec.  202.  Student  loans  and  scholarship 
grants  for  training  In  the  allied 
health  professions. 

Sec.  203.  Training  for  personnel  needed  in 
comprehensive  ambulatory  health 
care  centers. 

Sec.  204.  Grants  to  personnel  In  the  health 
professions,  allied  health  profes- 
sions and  nursing  for  serflce  In 
areas  of  critical  needed. 

Sec.  205.  Effective  date, 

TITLE  IIII— PROVISIONS  TO  ENCOTJragE 
COMPREHENSIVE  AMBULAfTORY 

HEALTH  CARE  CENTERS 

Sec.  301.  Amendment  of  purpose. 

Sec.  302.  Authorization  of  appropriations  for 
construction  and  modem^tlon 
grants. 

Sec.  303.  State  allotmenta. 

Sec.  304.  Priority  of  projects. 

Sec.  305.  State  plans. 

Sec.  306.  Recovery  of  funds. 

Sec.  307.  Loan  guarantees  and  Ioa4s  for 
modernization  and  cormtmctlon 
of  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  centers.  j 

Sec.  308.  Definition  of  oomprehendv^  am- 
bulatory health  care  center. 

Sec.  309.  Effective  date.  j 

TITLK  IV— PROVISIONS  TO  STRENGTHEN 
EffiALTH  CABE  PLANNING     i 

StrBTmX    A — HiALTH    RZPOST    OF    THX    J»RE8I- 

dknt;    CotTKcn.    of    Hkalth    Pouct     Ad- 
visKas 

Sec.  401.  Health  report  of  the  President. 
Sec.  402.  Council  of  Health  Policy  Adlvlsers. 
Sec.  403.  Employment  of  officers,  employees, 
experts  and  consultants. 


Sec.  404.  Responsibilities  of  Council. 

Sec.  405.  Consultation  with  other  advisory 
bodies  and  representative  groups; 
cooperative  utilization  of  serv- 
ices, facilities,  and  Information. 

Sec.  406.  Compensation  of  members. 

Sec.  407.  Authc»izatloQ  of  appropriations. 
SUUTITLE   B— Depaktmental   Recommenda- 

AND    REPOBTS 

Sec.  411.  Statements  regarding  effect  of  de- 
partmental proposal  on  Nation's 
health  care. 

Sec.  412.  Agency's  obligations  under  other 
Federal  statutes. 

SUBTTTLE     C COMPBEHENSrVE    HEALTH 

PiANNiNO  Amendments 

PAET  A — DErmmON  OF  "APPROPRIATE  COM- 
PREHENSIVE   HEALTH     PLANNINO    AGENCY" 

Sec.  431.  Appropriate  comprehensive  health 
planning  agency  defined. 

PAST    B STATE    AND    AREAWIDE    COMFBEHENSIVE 

HEALTH    PLANNINO   AGENCIES 

Sec.  441.  State  agency  review  and  certifica- 
tion. 

Sec.  442.  Arer.wlde  comprehensive  health 
planning  agencies. 

Sec.  443.  Comprehensive  procedure  for  re- 
view and  certification. 

Sec.  444.  Definitions:  "appropriate  compre- 
hensive health  planning  agency" 
and  various  other  definitions  re- 
lating to  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. 

StTBTiTLE  D — Effective  Date 
Sec.  451.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  V— PROVISIONS  TO  MAKE  COM- 
PREHENSIVE HEALTH  CARE  INSURANCE 
AVAILABLE  TO  ALL 

SuB'i'iiLE    A — Establishment    of    Minimum 

Standard  Health  Cars  Benefits 

Sec.   601.  Definition  of  minimum  standard 

health  care  benefits. 

Sttbtttle    B — QtrALiiTED    Employee    Health 
Cass  Plans 

Sec.  511.  Employer's  deduction  for  employee 
health  csire  expenditures. 

Subtitle    C — Qualified    Individual    Health 
Care  Plans 

Sec.  521  Qualified  individual  health  care 
plans. 

Sec.  522.  Procedure  for  rulings  on  qualifica- 
tion of  employee  and  Individual 
health  care  plans. 

Sec.  628.  Regulation. 

Subtitle  D — Grants  to  States  fob  Quali- 
fied State  Health  Care  Plans  for  the 
Needy  and  Uninsurable 

Sec.  531.  Grants  to  States  for  qualified  State 
health  care  plans. 

Sec.  632.  Conforming  amendments  to  title  V 
of  the  Social  Security  Act 

Sec.  533.  Conforming  amendments  to  title 
XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Sec.  534.  Conforming  amendments  to  title 
XEX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Sec.  635.  Conforming  amendments  regarding 
reasonable  costs. 

Sec.  536.  Conforming  amendments  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

Sec.  537.  Carrier  compliance. 

Sec.  538.  Effective  date. 

Subtitle  E — Effective  Date 
Sec.  541.  Effective  date. 

TITLE    I — FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION 

OF  PURPOSE 
Sec.  101.  Findings. 
The  Congress  hereby  finds  that : 

(a)  America  confronts  a  critical  testing  of 
Its  capacity  to  meet  for  all  of  Its  citizens  oue 
of  the  moat  basic  of  human  needs,  that  of 
protecting  and  maintaining  personal  health; 

(b)  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  should  have  access  to  quality  health 


care,  but  too  many  Americans  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  secure  quality  health  care  when  they 
need  It,  where  they  need  It,  at  prices  they 
can  afford; 

(c)  The  Nation  needs  systems  of  health 
care  organizations,  delivery,  and  financing 
which  combine  the  high  scientific  and  tech- 
nical competence  of  the  medical  and  allied 
health  professions;  the  flexlbUlty,  innova- 
tlveness,  efficiency,  and  managerial  skills  of 
private  enterprise;  the  legislative  and  fiscal 
capacities  of  government  at  all  levels;  and 
the  p>otentlalltles  of  consumer  and  commu- 
nity participation  In  developing  and  main- 
taining such  systems  of  health  care. 
Sec.  102.  Declaration  of  purpose. 

The  Congress  declares  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  to  be  to  Improve  the  organization,  de- 
livery,  and  financing  of  health  care  for  all 
Americans  by  Increoalng  health  personnel, 
promoting  ambulatory  care,  strengthening 
health  planning,  establishing  national  stand- 
ards of  health  care  benefits,  encouraging  pro- 
vision of  such  benefits  through  comprehen- 
sive health  care  Insurance,  and  by  assisting 
persons  of  low  Income  or  In  poor  health  to 
secure  that  Insurance. 

TITLE  n— PROVISIONS  TO  INCREASE  THE 
SUPPLY  AND  IMPROVE  THE  DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  HEALTH  CARE  PERSOIWEL 

Sec.  201.  Student  loans  for  training  in  the 
health  professions  and  nursing. 

(a)  Student  Loans  for  Tbainino  in  the 
Health  Profession. — Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 741  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  student,  the  total 
of  the  loans  from  a  loan  fund  established 
under  this  part  for  any  academic  year  (or  its 
equivalent,  as  determined  under  regulations 
of  the  Secretary)  may  not  exceed  the  full 
cost  of  tuition  and  fees,  and  reasonable  ex- 
penditures for  supplies,  books,  room  and 
botuxl,  and  other  related  costs  as  determined 
In  accordance  with  regulations.  In  the  grant- 
ing of  such  loans,  a  school  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  persons  who  enter  as  first-year  stu- 
dents after  June  30,  1971." 

(b)  Cancellation  of  Student  Loans. — 
Subsection  (f>  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  Where  any  person  who  obtained  one 
or  more  loans  from  a  loan  fund  established 
under  this  part — 

"(1)  engages  In  the  practice  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  optometry,  or  osteopathy  In  an 
area  In  a  State  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
upon  recommendation  by  the  appropriate 
State  comprehensive  health  planning  agency 
(designated  or  established  pursxiant  to  sec- 
tion 31«(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act),  in  accordance  with  regulations 
provided  by  the  Secretary,  to  have  a  shortage 
of  and  need  for  physicians,  optometrists,  or 
dentists;  and 

"(2)  the  appropriate  State  comprehensive 
health  planning  agency  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  such  form  and  at  such  times  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  that  such  practice 
helps  to  meet  the  shortage  of  and  need  for 
physicians,  optometrists,  or  dentists  In  the 
area  where  the  practice  occurs;  then  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  of  such  loans,  plus  accrued 
interest  on  such  amount,  which  are  unpaid 
as  of  the  date  that  such  practice  begins, 
shall  be  cance:ed  therifafter  for  each  year  of 
such  practice,  up  to  a  total  of  100  percent 
of  such  total,  i^us  accrued  Interest  thereon." 

(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  742  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  the  words  "and  $35,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  the  next  fiscal  year"  In  the  first  sentence 
and  adding  the  following:  •35,000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  150,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
•70,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972,  and  $100,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal 
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year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "1972"  In  the  third  sen- 
tenoe  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1976" 
and  striking  out  "1971"  in  the  same  sentenr* 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1976." 

(d)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section 
743  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1974"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1978". 

(e)  Student  Loans  fob  Nurse  Trainino. — 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  823  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  student,  the  total 
of  the  loans  for  any  academic  year  (or  Its 
equivalent,  as  determined  under  regulations 
of  the  Secretary)  made  by  schools  of  ntirs- 
lng from  loan  funds  established  pursuant  to 
agreements  imder  this  part  may  not  exceed 
the  full  cost  of  tuition  and  fees,  and  reason- 
able expenditures  for  supplies,  books,  room 
and  board,  and  other  related  costs  as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  regulations.  In 
the  granting  of  such  loans,  a  school  shaU 
give  preference  to  licensed  practical  nurses 
and  to  persons  who  enter  as  first-year  stu- 
dents after  June  30,  1971." 

(f)  Cancellation  of  Nursing  Studeut 
Loans. — Subsection  (b)  (3)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows : 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  any  such 
loan  (pliis  Interest)  shall  be  canceled  for 
full-time  employment  as  a  professional  nurse 
(Including  teaching  in  any  of  the  fields  of 
nxirse  training  and  service  as  an  adminis- 
trator, supervisor,  or  consultant  In  any  of 
the  fields  of  nursing)  In  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  Institution  or  agency  (Includ- 
ing comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care 
centers),  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  of  the 
amount  of  such  loan  plus  interest  thereon, 
which  was  tinpald  on  the  first  day  of  such 
service,  for  each  complete  year  of  such  serv- 
ice, except  that  such  rate  shall  be  33  Va  per- 
cent for  each  complete  year  of  service  as  a 
professional  nurse  In  any  area  In  a  State 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  upon  recom- 
mendation by  the  appropriate  State  compre- 
hensive health  planning  agency  (designated 
or  established  pursuant  to  section  314(a)  (2) 
(A)  of  this  Act),  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  to  have  a  substantial 
shortage  of  such  nurses,  and  for  the  piirpoee 
of  any  cancellation  at  such  higher  rate,  an 
amount  equal  to  an  additional  60  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  such  loans  plus  Inter- 
est may  be  canceled;". 

(g)  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 
The  first  sentence  of  section  824  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  everything  after 
"1970"  and  adding  the  foUowlng:  "•25,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
•50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  975,000,000  each  tor  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1973,  and  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  students  who  have  received  a  loan 
for  any  academic  year  ending  before  July  1, 
1976,  to  continue  or  complete  their  educa- 
Uon.". 

(h)  CoNFOBMiNO  Amendment. — Section  826 
of  such   Act   Is    amended    by    striking   out 
"1974"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1978". 
Sec.  202.  Scholarship     grants     and     student 

loans  for  training  in  the  allied 

health  professions. 

(a)  Recommendations  of  Council  of 
Health  Policy  Advisers. — Subsection  (a)  of 
section  794B  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  after 
the  word  "prescribe":  ",  with  due  regard  to 
any  relevant  recommendations  of  the  Council 
of  Health  Policy  Advisers  established  pursu- 
ant to  title  IV  of  the  National  Healthcare 
Act  of  1971". 

(b)  Scholarship  Grants  for  Training  in 
THE  Allied  Health  Professions. — Subsection 


(d)   of  such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  Any  such  scholarship  awarded  from 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  to  any  individ- 
ual for  any  year  shaU  cover  such  portion  of 
the  student's  tuition,  fees,  books,  equip- 
ment, and  living  expenses  as  the  agency,  in- 
stitution, or  organization  making  the  award 
determines,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
provided  by  the  Secretary,  the  student  needs 
for  such  year  on  the  basis  of  his  requirements 
and  financial  resoxirces." 

(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 
Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  •10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  •30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  •50,- 
000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years." 

(d)  Student  Loans  fob  Trainino  in  the 
Allied  Health  Professions. — Subsection 
(b)  (1)  of  section  794D  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  student,  the 
total  of  loans  from  a  loan  fund  established 
under  this  section  for  any  academic  year 
(or  its  equivalent,  as  determined  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary)  may  not  exceed  the 
full  cost  of  tuition  and  fees,  and  reasonable 
expenditures  for  supplies,  books,  room  and 
board,  and  other  related  costs  as  determined 
In  accordance  with  regulations.  In  the  grant- 
ing of  such  loans,  the  agency,  institution,  or 
organization  shall  give  preference  to  ptersons 
who  enter  as  first-year  students  after  June 
30. 1971." 

(e)  Cancellation  of  Student  Loans. — 
Subsection  (b)  (2)  (C)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(C)  not  to  exceed  60  percent  of  any  such 
loan  (plus  Interest)  shall  be  canceled  for 
full-time  employment  as  an  allied  health 
professional  in  any  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate institution  or  agency  (including  com- 
prehensive ambulatory  health  care  centers) , 
at  the  rate  of  20  percent  of  the  amount  of 
such  loan  plus  interest  thereon,  which  was 
unpaid  on  the  first  day  of  such  service,  for 
each  complete  year  of  such  service,  except 
that  such  rate  shall  be  33%  percent  for 
each  complete  year  of  service  as  an  allied 
health  professional  In  any  area  In  a  State 
which  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary,  upon 
recommendation  by  the  appropriate  State 
comprehensive  health  planning  agency  (des- 
ignated or  established  pursuant  to  section 
314(a)(2)(A)  of  this  Act).  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  to  be  an 
area  which  has  a  shortage  of  and  need  for 
such  allied  health  professionals,  and  for  can- 
cellation at  such  higher  rate,  an  amount 
equal  to  an  additional  60  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  such  loans  plus  Interest  may  be 
canceled; ". 

(f)  Authorization  of  Appropriations  for 
Loans. — Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions to  the  student  loan  funds  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)  (1)  »7,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  •16,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972,  •40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  •60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  •75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1975,  and  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  year 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  students  who 
have  received  a  loan  for  any  academic  year 
ending  before  July  1,  1975,  to  continue  or 
complete  their  education.  Sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  or  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  (1) 
for  payments  Into  the  fund  established  by 


subsection  (f)  (4)  and  (2)  In  acoordanre 
with  agreements  under  this  section  for  Fed- 
eral capital  contributions  to  schools  with 
which  such  agreements  have  been  made,  to 
be  used,  together  with  deposits  in  such  funds 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)  (11).  for 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  student 
loan  funds." 

(g)  Distribution  of  Assets  From  Loan 
Funds. — 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "197r'  wherever  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1078." 

(2)  Subsection  (f)(1)(A)  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "two" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "four." 

(3)  Subsection  (f)(3)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "•36,000,000"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•100,000,000." 

Sec.  203.  Training  for  personnel  needed  in 
comprehensive  ambulatory 

health  care  centers. 

(a)  For  pxirposes  of  this  section,  the 
definition  of  "comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  center"  Is  the  same  as  in  section 
645  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  308  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  795  (1)(A)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "health  care  center  ad- 
ministration," Immediately  after  the  first 
reference  to  "dental  hygiene":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "which  shall  Include  the 
currlculums  for  various  types  of  alUed  health 
professions  which  the  Secretary  finds  to  be 
necessary  for  the  effective  operation  of  com- 
prehensive ambulatory  health  care  centers 
(defined  In  section  646) ."  immediately  after 
"regulation.". 

(c)  Section  795(1)  (C)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  which,  if  in  a  college  or  university 
which  does  not  Include  a  teaching  hospital 
or  a  comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care 
center  (defined  In  section  646)  or  in  a  Junior 
college,  is  affiliated  (to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  determined  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations) with  such  a  hoepdtal  or  a  compre- 
hensive ambulatory  health  care  center,". 

(d)  Title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
part  H  after  section  794D  as  foUows: 
"part  h — grants  fob  planning  and  estab- 
lishment   of    CURRICULUMS    for    TRAINlNa 

comprehensive   ambulatory  health   garb 

teams 

"Sec.  794E.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  •25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  ^40,000,000  lor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  •50,- 
000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  for 
special  project  grants  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  The  portion  of  the  sums  so 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  which  shall 
be  available  for  grants  under  such  sec- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  the  Seereiary 
unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  Act  or  Acta 
appropriating  such  siHns  for  such  year. 

"Special  Project  Grants 

"(b)  Grants  may  be  made,  from  sums 
available  therefor  from  appropriations  under 
section  794E  of  this  title,  to  assist  schools 
of  medicine,  training  centers  for  allied  health 
professions  (defined  In  section  795).  and 
other  educational  institutions — 

"(1)  to  meet  the  cost  of  special  projects 
to  plan,  develop,  demonstrate,  and  evaluate 
currlculumB  or  establish  new  programs  or 
modifications  of  existing  programs  of  edu- 
cation, to  train  physicians  to  coordlnat« 
teams  of  health  care  personnel  engaged  in 
providing  comprehensive  health  care  on  an 
ambulatory  basis;  or 

"(2)  to  meet  the  cost  of  developing  cur- 
riculxuns  and  training  programs  for  new  lev- 
els or  types  of  health  professions,  nurses  and 
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allied  health  professions  needed  to  staff  i  om- 
prehenslve  ambvilatory  health  care  centers 
(defined  In  section  646);  or 

"(3)  to  meet  the  cost  of  planning  ex|>erl- 
mental  teaching  facilities  or  other  facilities 
necessary  to  Initiate,  strengthen,  improve,  or 
expand  programs  to  train  persons  to  admin- 
ister and  staff  such  comprehensive  amt  ula- 
tory  health  care  centers. 

"Applications  for  grants 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  In  the  llscal 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  a  grant 
Is  sought)  by  which  applications  for  giants 
under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year  must 
be  filed. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  the  applicant  must  (A)  be  a  publ  c  or 
other  nonprofit  school  of  medicine,  training 
center  for  allied  health  professions,  or  <  ther 
educational  Institution  which  includes  ^r  Is 
afHUated  with  a  comprehensive  ambuldtory 
health  care  center  (defined  In  section  (145), 
and  (B)  be  accredited  by  a  recognized  jody 
or  bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  bj  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  except  thai  the 
requirement  of  this  clause  (B)  shal  be 
deemed  to  be  satisfied  If  In  the  case  of  a 
school  which  reason  of  no,  or  an  Insufficient, 
period  of  operation  Is  not,  at  the  time  of 
application  for  a  grant  under  this  part  eli- 
gible for  such  accreditation,  the  Commlsi  lon- 
er finds,  after  consultation  with  the  afpro- 
prlate  accreditation  body  or  bodies,  that  I  here 
Is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  school  will 
meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such  tx>dy 
or  bodies  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  aca- 
demic year  following  the  normal  gralua- 
tlon  date  of  students  who  are  In  their  first 
year  of  instruction  at  such  school  during 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Secretary  rr  akes 
a  final  determination  as  to  approval  ol  the 
application. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  approve  anj  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  this  part  If  he 
determines,  after  giving  due  conslderatli  in  to 
any  relevant  findings  or  recommendatlo]  is  of 
the  Council  of  Health  Policy  Advisers,  that 
the  prop>osed  grant  will  serve  to  allevlati  i  the 
shortage  of  health  care  personnel. 

"(4)  A  grant  under  this  part  may  be  iiade 
only  If  the  application  therefor — 

"(A)  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  upon 
his  determination  that  the  applicant  meets 
the  eligibility  conditions  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (c)  (2)  of  this  section; 

"(B)  contains  such  additional  Informitlon 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  the 
determinations  required  of  him  under  this 
part  and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  ]  )art; 
And 

"(C)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports.  an<,  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  a:  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  Peleral 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  p  irt. 

"(6)  In  determining  priority  of  pro  ects, 
applications  for  which  are  filed  under  sub- 
section (c)  (1)  of  this  section,  the  Secmtary 
shall  give  consideration  to — 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  projecl  will 
Increase  enrollment  of  full-time  stu(  ents 
receiving  the  training  for  which  grant  \  are 
authorized  under  this  part; 

"(B)  the  relative  need  of  the  appUcar  t  for 
financial  assistance; 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  may 
result  In  development  of  curriculum,  curri- 
culum Improvement,  or  Improved  methols  of 
training  or  will  help  to  reduce  the  psrlcd 
of  required  training  without  adversely  ai  rect- 
Ing  the  quality  thereof;  and 

"(D)  the  health  care  needs  of  the  Nutlon 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pr  sject 
will  assist  In  the  alleviation  of  shortag  >s  In 
health  care  personnel." 


Sec.  204.  Grants  to  personnel  In  the  health 
professions,  allied  health  profes- 
sions, and  nursing  for  service  In 
areas  of  critical  need. 
Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 

Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  794E  (as 

added  by  this  Act)   the  following  new  part 

I  as  follows : 

"PART  I GRANTS  TO  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  HEALTH 

PROFESSIONS,  ALLIED  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS, 
AND  NURSING  FOR  SERVICE  IN  AREAS  OF 
CRITICAL    NEED 

"Sec.  794F.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  (50,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning 
July  1.  1971,  and  ending  June  30,  1975,  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  special 
fund  from  which  the  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  personnel  In  the  health  professions, 
allied  health  professions,  and  niirslng  for  the 
purpose  of  alleviating  the  maldistribution  of 
such  health  care  personnel  and  Improving 
health  care  services  in  areas  having  a  critical 
need  for  such  personnel. 

"Applications  for  grants 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  in  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  a  grant  Is 
sought )  before  which  applications  for  grants 
under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  must  be 
filed. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  the  applicant  must  be  (A)  a  health  pro- 
fessional, allied  health  professional,  or  nurse 
or  (B)  a  person  engaged  In  a  course  of 
training  who  will,  at  the  time  the  grant  Is  to 
commence,  be  a  health  professional,  allied 
health  professional,  or  nurse. 

"(3)  Applications  for  pants  from  the  spe- 
cial fund  established  by  this  part  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  only  if — 

"(A)  the  applicant  Is  qualified  by  educa- 
tion and  training  to  provide  a  type  of  health 
care  service  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  appropriate 
State  comprehensive  health  planning  agen- 
cies, to  be  needed  in  areas  which  have  a  crit- 
ical need  for  health  care  personnel; 

"(B)  the  applicant  agrees  to  perform 
health  care  services  in  an  area  of  a  State 
which  has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  appropriate 
State  comprehensive  health  planning  agency, 
as  having  a  critical  need  for  such  health  pro- 
fessional, allied  health  professional,  or  nurse; 
and 

"(C)  the  application  contains  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  applicant  will  provide 
health  care  services  in  an  area  of  critical  need 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years. 

"(4)  Any  application  for  a  grant  filed  by  a 
person  mentioned  in  subsection  (b)(2)(B) 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  only  on  the 
condition  that  such  applicant  shall  have  met 
the  qualifications  of  subsection  (b)  (2)  (A) 
and  subsection  (b)  (3)  at  or  before  the  time 
the  grant  is  to  commence. 

GRANTS  FOR  SERVICE  IN  AREAS  OF  CRITICAL  NEED 

"(c)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  Individual  contracts 
with  applicants  approved  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section.  Such  contracts  shall 
provide  for  the  payment  of  grants  from  the 
special  fund  established  under  this  part  and 
shall  provide  for  payment  to  be  made  quar- 
terly on  an  annualized  basis.  Such  contracts 
shall  also  specify  that  at  the  end  of  each  con- 
tract year  an  additional  payment  shall  be 
made,  if  necessary,  in  an  amount  sufficient  to 
guarantee  that  the  applicant  receives,  from 
all  payments  made  under  this  part  with  re- 
spect to  the  contract  year  and  all  other  In- 
come derived  during  the  contract  year  from 
providing  health  care  services  in  the  area  of 
critical  need,  a  total  amount  equal  to  at  least 


110  per  centum  of  the  national  annual 
median  Income  for  persons  of  comparable 
education  and  training  or  110  per  centum  of 
the  applicant's  earnings  from  providing 
health  care  services  In  the  previous  year 
whichever  Is  greater. 

"In  determining  the  actual  amount  of  a 
grant  under  this  part  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee  shall  take  the  following  factors  Into 
account : 

"(1)  the  national  median  annual  Income 
for  the  applicant's  profession,  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations; 

"(2)  the  cost  of  living  In  the  area  in 
which  the  applicant  Is  to  serve; 

"(3)  the  bEwkground,  training,  and  edu- 
cation of  the  applicant; 

"(4)  the  amount  of  income  the  applicant 
can  reasonably  expect  to  receive  from  service 
in  the  area  of  critical  need; 

"(5)  the  number  of  persons  of  the  appli- 
cant's profession  needed  In  the  area  of 
critical  need; 

"(6)  where  appropriate,  all  or  part  of  the 
reasonable  cost  of  equipment,  supplies,  and 
facilities;  and 

"(7)    such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
deems  reasonable." 
Sec.  205.  Effective  date. 

Title  n  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment. 

TITLE  m— PROVISIONS  TO  ENCOUR- 
AGE COMPREHENSIVE  AMBULATORY 
HEALTH    CARE    CENTERS 

Sec.  301.  Amendment  of  purpose. 

Section  600(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  including 
comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care  cen- 
ters" Immediately  after  "other  facilities". 

Sec.  302.  Authorization  of  appropriations  for 
construction  and  modernization  grants. 

(a)  Section  601  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(c)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(d)  $200,000,000  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  comprehen- 
sive ambulatory  health  care  centers,  and  for 
those  administrative,  operating,  and  mainte- 
nance costr  during  the  first  three  yean  of 
operation  of  such  centers  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations made  under  such  section  601  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1971. 
Sec.  303.  State  allotments. 

Effective  with  respect  to  appropriations 
pursuant  to  section  601  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1971,  section  602(a)(1)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  for 
each  fiscal  year  to  an  allotment  bearing  the 
same  ratio  to  the  sums  appropriated  for  such 
year  pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3) ,  respectively,  of  section  601(a) ,  to  an 
allotment  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  sums 
appropriated  for  such  year  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 601(b),  and  to  an  allotment  bearlzlg 
the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  appropriated  for 
such  year  pursuant  to  section  601(d),  as  the 
product  of — 

"(A)  the  population  of  such  State,  and 

"(B)  the  square  of  its  allotment  percent- 
age, 

bears  to  the  sum  of  corresponding  products 
for  all  of  the  States.'' 
Sec.   304.  Priority  of  projects. 

Section  603(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
paragraph (7)  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(8)  m  the  case  of  projects  for  the  con- 
struction of  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  centers,  to  facilities  located  In 
densely  populated  areas  where  such  faclll- 
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ties  do  not  now  exist,  as  determined  by  the 

Secretary.'' 

Sec.  305.  State  plans. 

(ft)  Section  604(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
service  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subparagraphs  (4)  (D)  and  (4)  (E)  thereof 
as  subparagraphs  (4)  (E)  and  (4)  (F)  respec- 
tively and  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (4) 
(C)  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 
"(D)  the  comprehensive  ambulatory  health 
care  centers  needed  to  provide  adequate 
ambulatory  health  care  services  for  patients 
residing  In  the  State,  including  many  services 
which  traditionally  have  been  rendered  in 
hospitals,  and  a  plan  for  distribution  of  such 
centers  throughout  the  State." 

(b)  Section  604(a)(5)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care 
centers'"  Immediately  after  "outpatient  f aclli- 
tles.'- 
Sec.  306.  Recovery  of  funds. 

Section  609(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "compre- 
hensive ambulatory  health  care  center,"  Im- 
mediately after  "outpatient  facility,"'. 
Sec.  307.  Loan  guarantees  and  loans  for  mod- 
ernization   and   construction    of    compre- 
hensive  ambulatory   health   care   centers. 
Section  621  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "compreuenslve 
ambulatory  health  care  centers,"  immediate- 
ly after  "outpatient  facilities,"  In  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  paragraph  (a)   there- 
of. 

Sec.  308.  Definition  of  comprehensive  am- 
bulatory health  care  center. 
Section  645  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(1)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(m)  The  term  'comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  center*  means  a  facility  (located 
In  or  apart  from  a  hospital)  which  is  or- 
ganized, equipped,  and  staffed  so  as  to  pro- 
vide to  Individuals  and  families,  on  a  co- 
ordinated and  continuing  basis,  a  broad 
range  of  ambulatory  health  services,  in- 
cluding diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation services,  mental  health  services,  fam- 
ily planning  services,  dental  care,  vision 
care,  and  drugs,  and  which: 

"(1)  has  a  staff  of  physicians  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  who  provide  medical  and 
surgical  care  for  patients  not  requiring 
hospitalization; 

(2 1  possesses  one  or  more  operating  rooms 
and  appropriate  recovery  rooms,  adequately 
equipi>ed  and  staffed,  in  accordance  with 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  to 
perform  those  surgical  procedures  which  can 
be  safely  performed  on  a  nonconfinement 
basis; 

(3)  is  equipped  to  provide  a  broad  range  of 
diagnostic  tests,  including  X-rays  and 
electrocardiograms,  and  either  has  its  own 
laboratory  facilities  or  has  reasonable  access 
to  such  facilities; 

(4)  maintains  a  unified  medical  record, 
stored  In  a  central  file,  for  each  patient 
treated  in  such  facility; 

(5)  has  arrangements  with  a  general  hos- 
pital and,  to  the  extent  possible,  with  con- 
valescent institutions,  home  health  agencies, 
and  custodial  care  institutions  to  assure  that 
services  of  such  institutions  will  be  avail- 
able to  patients  of  such  facility  when  they 
can  no  longer  be  treated  on  an  ambulatory 
basis; 

(6)  provides  preventive  care  services.  In- 
cluding a  health  education  program; 

(7)  has  a  program  of  peer  review  to  assure 
quality  care  and  efficient  utilization  of  serv- 
ices; and 

(8)  has  a  program  to  utilize  allied  health 
personnel  to  assist  Its  professional  staff  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

Sec.  309.  Effective  date. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title, 


the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  rV— PROVISIONS  TO  STRENGTHEN 

HEALTH  CARE  PLANNING 
Subtitle  A — Health  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent; Council  of  Health  Policy  Advisers 
Sec.  401.  Health  report  of  the  President. 

The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  July  1  of  each  year, 
beginning  In  1972,  a  health  report  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Health  Report") 
which  shall  set  forth  (1)  the  status  and 
condition  of  the  health  care  system  of  the 
Nation;  (2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends 
In  the  health  care  needs  of  the  Nation,  the 
organization,  financing,  delivery,  and  quality 
of  health  care  services,  and  the  effects  of 
those  trends  on  the  health  of  Americans 
and  the  social,  economic,  and  other  require- 
ments of  the  Nation;  (3)  the  adequacy  of 
available  manpower  and  physical  resources 
for  fulfilling  the  health  care  needs  of  the 
Nation  in  the  light  of  expected  popiUation 
pressures;  (4)  a  review  of  the  health  pro- 
grams and  actUrltles  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  State  and  local  governments,  and 
nongovernmental  entitles,  with  particular 
reference  to  their  contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  the  policy  set  forth  In  title 
I  of  this  Act;  and  (5)  a  program  for  carrying 
out  the  policy  set  forth  in  title  I  of  this  Act, 
together  with  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation. 
Sec.  402.  CouncU  of  Health  Policy  Advisers. 

There  is  created  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  a  Council  of  Health  Policy  Ad- 
visers (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Coun- 
cU").  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  CouncU  to  serve  as  Chairman. 
Each  member  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  training,  experience,  and  attain- 
ments Is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  ana- 
lyze and  Interpret  trends  In  the  health  care 
field;  to  appraise  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  light  of  the 
policy  set  forth  in  title  I  of  this  Act;  and  to 
formulate  and  recommend  national  policies 
to  promote  the  Improvement  of  health  care. 
Sec.  403.  Employment  of  officers,  employees, 
experts,  and  consultants. 
The  CouncU  Is  authorized  to  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act.  In  addition,  the 
CouncU  may  employ  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion 3f  such  experts  and  consultants  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act  In  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (but  without  re- 
gard to  the  last  sentence  thereof) . 
Sec.  404.  ResponslbUltles  of  CouncU. 

(a)  General  Functions  and  Duties. — It 
shaU  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Coun- 
cU— 

( 1 )  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Health  Report; 

(2)  to  review  and  appraise  the  health  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  light  of  the  policy  set  forth  In 
title  I  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
and  activities  are  contributing  to  the 
achievement  of  such  policy,  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  thereto; 

(3)  to  develop  and  recommend  procedures 
for  the  Interagency  coordination  of  Federal 
health  programs,  to  propose  Interagency  con- 
solidations of  programs  and  eliminations  of 
programs  to  assure  efficient,  effective,  and 
economic  operation  of  all  Federal  health 
programs  and  to  avoid  waste  and  duplication; 

(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  goals  for  a 
national  policy  to  foster  and  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  organization,  financing. 


delivery,  and  quality  of  the  Nation's  health 
care; 

(6)  to  conduct  studies,  surveys,  research, 
and  analyses  relating  to  health  care  In  the 
Nation; 

(6)  to  conduct  a  continuous  evaluation  of 
policies  and  programs  related  to  the  Nation's 
health  care  and  make  recommendations  for 
the  revision,  expansion,  and  Improvement  of 
such  poUcles  and  programs.  Including  the 
assignment  of  priorities  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  such  recommendations  In  accordance 
with  their  relative  urgency  or  desirability; 

(7)  to  develop  and  recommend  measures 
designed  to  assure  the  provision  of  adequate 
manpower,  services,  and  facilities  for  the 
Nation's  health  care.  Including  the  mobUl- 
zatlon,  allocation,  utilization,  and  retention 
of  such  manpower,  services,  and  facilities; 

(8)  to  develop  and  recommend  guidelines 
for  the  allocation  of  funds  for  health  care 
designed  to  furnish  all  citizens  equal  access 
to  quality  health  care;  and 

(9)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re- 
f>ort8  thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  health  care  poUcy  and 
legislation  as   the  President  may  request. 

(b)  Annual  Health  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent.— The  Council  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  first  report  not  later  than  April  1, 
1972,  and  an  annual  report  not  later  than 
April  1  of  each  year  thereafter.  Each  such 
report  shall  also  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress supplementary  to  the  next  Health  Re- 
port of  the  President. 

(c)  Contents  of  Initial  Annual  Health 
Heport. — In  its  first  report  and  In  the  first 
of  its  annual  reports  to  the  President  as 
required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Council  shall  (1)  specially  report  on  all 
Federal  programs  which  provide  grants,  loans, 
or  other  financial  aids  for  the  training  and 
development  of  health  manpower  of  any 
type;  (2)  appraise  the  adequacy  of  such 
programs  to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of 
the  Nation;  (3)  develop  and  recommend  pro- 
cedures for  the  consolidation,  coordination, 
expansion,  and  Improved  efficiency  of  admin- 
istration of  such  existing  programs;  and  (4) 
develop  and  recommend  measures  designed 
to  assure  the  wider  dissemination  of  public 
Information  regarding  the  existence  and  pur- 
pose of  such  programs,  the  aids  available 
thereunder,  and  the  advantages  and  benefits 
of  training  for  career  opportunities  In  the 
health,  nursing,  and  allied  health  professions. 
Sec.  406.  Consultation    with    other    advisory 

bodies  and  representative  groups; 
cooperative   utilization   of   serv- 
ices, facilities,  and  Information. 
In   exercising   Its  powers,  functions,   and 
duties  under  this  Act,  the  Council  shall — 

(1)  consult  vrith  the  National  Advisory 
Health  CouncU  established  by  section  217(a) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  with  any 
other  advisory  council  or  committee  re- 
quired or  permitted  to  be  created  under  any 
provision  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
and  virith  such  representatives  of  consumer 
groups,  providers  of  health  care,  health  re- 
searchers and  educators,  insurers,  health 
service  organizations,  public  agencies  con- 
cerned with  health  care,  voluntary  health 
and  welfare  organizations,  and  other  groups, 
as  it  deems  advisable; 

(2)  utlUze,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
the  service,  facilities,  and  information  (in- 
cluding statistical  Information)  of  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
Individuals,  In  order  that  duplication  of  ef- 
fort and  expense  may  be  avoided,  thus  as- 
suring that  the  Council's  activities  will  not 
unnecessarily  overlap  or  conflict  with  sim- 
ilar activities  authorized  by  law  and  per- 
formed by  established  agencies. 

Sec.  406.  Compensation  of  members. 

Members  of  the  Council  shall  swvc  full 
time  and  the  Chaimian  of  the  0>uncll  shaU 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Bates 
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(S  UJS.C.  6818).  The  other  members 
Council   shall   be   compensated   at   the 
provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
ule  Pay  Ratea  (5  U.S.C.  5315) . 
Sec.  407.  Authorization  of  appropriation^. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropr  ated 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  In  any 
fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Oouncll  to  carry  out  Its  functions  i^der 
this  Act. 

SUBTITLE     B— DEPARTMENTAL     RECjOM- 

MENDATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
Sec.  411.  Statements  regarding  effect  o;  de- 
partmental proposal  on  ]  Na- 
tion's health  care, 
(a)  The  Congress  authorizes  and  directs 
that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  all  a  gen- 
cies  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  In- 
clude In  every  recommendation  or  repoit  on 
projjosals  for  legislation  and  other  major 
Federal  actions  significantly  affectlng^hu- 
man  health  and  the  organization,  financing, 
delivery,  and  quality  of  the  Nation's  health 
care,  whether  with  regard  to  all  citizens  gen- 
erally or  only  to  classes  or  segments  oil  the 
public,  a  detailed  statement  by  the  resi  sen- 
sible official  on — 

( 1 )  the  impact  of  the  prop>oeed  actio)  t  on 
human  health  and  the  Nation's  health  care 
system; 

(2)  Any  adverse  effects  which  cannot  be 
avoided  should  the  proposal  be  Implemei  ted; 

(3)  altematlvee  to  the  proposed  action ; 

(4)  the  relative  priority,  if  any.  assliJned 
to  the  proposed  action  (or  to  any  slmllir  or 
alternative  proposal  designed  to  fulfill  the 
same  immediate  purpose  or  need)  by  the 
Council  of  Health  Policy  Advisers  established 

j^j  subtitle  A  of  this  title  In  its  most  rqcent 
report  to  the  President  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  404(b)  thereof:  and  ] 

(5)  any  Irreversible  and  irretrievable 
mltments  of  resources  which  would  I 
▼olved  In  the  proposed  action  should 
Implemented. 

(b)  Prior  to  making  any  detailed  si, 
ment  required  by  subsection  (a) ,  the  resi^^- 
alble  Federal  officials  shall  consult  with  land 
obtain  the  conmients  of  any  Federal  agtncy 
which  has  Jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  ex- 
pertise with  respect  to  any  impact  on  hu- 
man health  and  the  Nation's  health  care 
system.  Copies  of  such  statement  and  the 
comments  and  views  of  the  appropriate  1  fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies  which  hav<  re- 
spoaslblllties  in  such  areas  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  President,  the  Council  of 
Health  Policy  Advisers  and  to  the  publl:  as 
provided  by  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  accompany  the  oro- 
posal  through  the  existing  agency  renlew 
processes. 

Sec.  412.  Agency  obUgatlons  under  other  red- 
eral  statutes. 

Nothing  In  section  411  shall  in  any  way 
affect  the  specific  statutory  obligations  of  any 
Federal  agency  (1)  to  accord  priori tleii  or 
preferences  to  applications  for  Federal  fii  an- 
cial  aids  in  public  health  and  health  fsare 
programs  and  activities,  based  on  factory  re- 
quired to  be  considered  by  law  or  regulations 
purstiant  thereto,  (2)  to  coordinate  or  Con- 
sult with  any  other  Federal  or  State  age»icy, 
or  (3)  to  act.  or  refrain  from  acting,  (lon- 
tlngent  upon  the  recommendations  or  certifi- 
cation of  any  other  Federal  or  State  agehcy. 
SUBTITLE    C — COMPREHENSIVE    HEAtTH 

PLANNING  AMENDMENTS 
Part  A — DEFiNmoN  of  "Appbopbiatx  C<im- 

PREHiNsivi  Health  Planning  Agency" 
Sec.  431.  Appropriate  comprehensive  h«atb 

planning  agency  defined, 
by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsections  (m),  n), 
(o),  and  (p)  thereof  as  subaecttona  (n),  o). 
(p),  and  (q),  respectively;  and 

(2)  adding  after  and  below  subsection  (1) 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (m)  as  follows! 


"(m)  The  term  'appropriate  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  agency'  shall  have  the 
meamng  assigned  to  it  by  section  314(h)  (4) 
(C)  of  this  Act;" 

Pabt  B — State  and  Abeawide  Comprehensive 

Health  Planning  Agencies 
Sec.  441.  State  agency  review  and  certifica- 
tion. 

Section  314(a)  (2)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  subparagraphs  (D).  (E), 
(F),  (O).  (H),  (I),  (J),  and  (K)  thereof  as 
subparagraphs  (E),  (F).  (O).  (H).  (I),  (J), 
(K) ,  and  (L) .  respectively;  and 

(2)  adding  after  and  below  subparagraph 
(C)  thereof  a  new  subparagraph  (D)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(D)  provide  for  the  performance  of  the 
functions  assigned  to  it  by  subsection  (c)  (3) 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  certification 
by  the  appropriate  comprehensive  health 
planning  agency; " 

Sec.  442.  Areawlde     comprehensive     health 
planning  agencies. 

Section  314(b)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  Project  Grants  por  Area  wide 
Health  Planning. — 

"  (A)   Grants  for  Areawlde  Agency  Authoriza- 
tion of  Appropriation 

"The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  during  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1966,  and  ending 
June  30,  1973,  to  make,  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  agency  administering  and  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
approved  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, project  grants  to  any  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization 
(but  with  appropriate  representation  of  the 
Interests  of  local  government  where  the 
recipient  of  the  grant  Is  not  a  local  govern- 
ment or  a  combination  thereof  or  an  agency 
of  such  government  or  combination)  to  cover 
not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  projects  for  developing  (and  from  time 
to  time  revising)  comprehensive  regional, 
metropolitan  area,  or  other  local  area  plans 
for  coordination  of  existing  and  planned 
health  services,  including  the  facilities  and 
persons  required  for  the  provision  of  such 
services  and  including  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices through  home  health  care;  except 
that  In  the  case  of  project  grants  made  in 
any  State  prior  to  July  1,  1968,  approval  of 
such  State  agency  shall  be  required  only  if 
such  State  has  such  a  State  plan  In  effect 
at  the  time  of  such  grants.  Por  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  this  subparagraph  (A),  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  $60,000,00  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(B)   Grants  for  State  Agency  Acting  in 
Areawlde  Planning 

"Project  grants  may  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect 
to  a  particular  region  or  area  to  the  State 
agency  designated  or  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  but  only  if  (1)  no  ap- 
plication for  such  a  grant  with  respect  to 
such  region  or  area  has  been  filed  by  any 
other  agency  or  organization  qualified  to  re- 
ceive such  a  grant,  (II)  such  State  agency 
certifies,  and  the  Secretary  finds,  that  ample 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  qualified 
agencies  and  organizations  to  file  aw>llca- 
tlon  for  such  a  grant  with  respect  to  such 
region  or  area  and  that  It  is  improbable 
that.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  any  agency 
or  organization  which  is  qualified  for  such 
a  grant  will  file  application  therefor,  and 
(ill)  such  State  agency  has  made  or  will 
make  provision  for  acting  as  the  appropriate 
comprehensive  health  planning  agency  with 
re8i>ect  to  such  region  or  area  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 


"(2)  Planning  agency  representation,  in- 
terests  of  hospitals,  other  facilities,  and 
physicians 

"No  grant  may  be  made  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  after  June  30,  1971,  to  any  agency 
or  organization  to  develop  or  revise  health 
plans  for  an  area  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  agency  or  organization  pro- 
vides means  for  representation  of  the  in- 
terests of  hospitals,  other  health  care  facili- 
ties and  practicing  physicians  serving  the 
general  public. 

"(3)   Additional  grant  conditions 

"No  grant  may  be  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  after  June  30,  1971,  to  any  agency  or 
organization  unless  the  application  therefor 
contains  or  is  supported  by  reasonable  as- 
surance that — 

"(A)  there  has  been  or  wUl  be  established, 
in  or  for  the  area  with  respect  to  which  such 
grant  is  sought,  an  areawlde  health  plan- 
ning council,  which  shall  Include  represen- 
tatives of  public,  voluntary,  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  health  (including  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Interests  of  local  gov- 
ernment, of  the  regional  medical  program 
for  such  area,  and  of  consumers  of  health 
services) .  and  that  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  council  are  or  will  be  represen- 
tatives of  consumers  of  health  services; 

"(B)  such  agency  or  organization  had 
made  or  will  make  provision  for  determining 
the  present  and  future  health  needs  of  its 
area  on  ^  continuing  basis; 

"(C)  such  agency  or  organization  has  de- 
veloped or  will  develop  measures  designed  to 
coordinate  all  health  care  facilities  and  pro- 
grams in  Its  area  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible and  to  assist  such  faculties  in  (1)  plan- 
ning their  programs  for  capital  expenditures 
for  replacement,  modernization,  and  ex- 
pansion, consistent  with  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (a).  (11)  developing 
efficient  systems  of  (ulmlnlstration;  (ill)  in- 
corporating in  such  systems  incentives  for 
optimum  use  of  manpower,  facilities,  and 
equipment;  (iv)  entering  into  agreements 
with  other  facilities  and  Institutions,  where 
feasible,  for  the  combined  purchasing  of 
equipment  and  the  cooperative  use  of  serv- 
ices and  facilities;  and  (v)  adopting  and 
Instituting  stich  other  management  tech- 
niques appropriate  to  the  use  of  health  care 
facilities,  equipment,  and  services  without 
duplication  and  otherwise  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  economical  manner; 

"(D)  such  agency  or  organization  has  made 
or  will  make  provision,  when  it  acts  as 
the  appropriate  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning agency,  for  reviewing,  commenting  on, 
and,  as  appropriate,  making  certifications 
as  to  the  applications  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  pursuant  to  the  procedures  set 
forth  therein; 

"(E)  such  agency  or  organization  will  make 
provision  for  (1)  consulting  with  the  area- 
wide  health  planmng  council,  and  other 
groups  as  it  deems  advisable,  In  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  its  assurances  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection;  (11)  enlisting  pub- 
lic support  for  the  areawlde  plan  as  devel- 
oped and  from  time  to  time  revised;  and  (ill) 
educating  the  public  In  its  area  concerning 
the  proper  use  of  the  facilities  and  services 
available  therein." 

Sec.  443.  Comprehensive  procedure  for  review 
and  certification. 

Section  314  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  further  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d), 
(e),  (f),  and  (g)  thereof  as  subsections  (d). 
(e),  (f).   (g).  and  (h),  respectively;  and 

(2)  adding  after  and  below  subsection  (b) 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  When  any  provision  of  law  or  regu- 
lation pursuant  thereto  requires  that  an 
application  for  a  Federal  grant,  loan,  loan 
guarantee,  or  other  Federal  financial  aid  may 
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be  approved  by  the  Secretary  or  other  re- 
sponsible Federal  official  only  after  certifica- 
tion by  the  appropriate  comprehensive 
health  planning  agency  and  the  application 
Involves  an  amount  in  excess  of  $100,000. 
the  Secretary  or  such  other  responsible  of- 
ficial may  not  approve  any  such  application 
unless  he  is  satisfied  (on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence contained  In  or  submitted  In  con- 
nection with  the  application)    that — 

"(1)  reasonable  opportunity  for  review  of 
and  comment  on  such  application  has  been 
provided  to  the  appropriate  comprehensive 
planning  agency; 

"(2)  such  agency  (if  it  is  not  the  State 
agency  designated  or  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(2)(A)).  after  review,  has 
communicated  its  comments  in  writing  to 
both  the  person  making  application  and  such 
State  agency  and.  if  the  appropriate  compre- 
hensive health  planning  agency  recommends 
approval  of  the  application,  has  made  certi- 
fication as  to  the  essential  need  for  and  high 
priority  of  the  project  in  the  region,  metro- 
politan area,  or  other  local  area,  as  the  case 
may  be; 

"(3)  the  State  agency  designated  or  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  (A)  has 
certified  as  to  the  need  for  and  priority  of  the 
project  under  the  State  plan  approved  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  either  (1)  following 
Its  own  initial  review  and  comment  on  the 
application  as  provided  In  clause  ( 1 )  hereof. 

(II)  foUowng  initial  review  and  comment, 
and  certification  of  need  and  priority  by  the 
appropriate  comprehensve  health  planning 
agency,  as  provided  In  clause  (2)  hereof,  or 

(III)  If  such  appropriate  comprehensive 
health  planning  agency  initially  received  the 
application  but  has  withheld  certification  and 
approval,  following  the  holding  by  such  State 
agency  of  a  public  hearing  thereon  within 
the  area  concerned  at  which  the  person  mak- 
ing application  and  such  other  agency  were 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  present  views  on 
tbe  application; 

"(4)  the  application  is  for  a  project  which 


Is  entitled  to  priority  over  other  projects 
within  the  State  under  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved pureuant  to  subsection  (a) ; 

"(6)  if  the  area  for  planning  of  the 
agency  referred  to  In  clause  (2)  hereof  In- 
cludes areas  in  two  or  more  States,  the  State 
agency  for  each  State  designated  or  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  (A)  has 
made  a  separate  certification  to  the  need  for 
and  priority  of  the  project  within  such 
State." 

Sec.  444.  Definitions:  "Appropriate  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning  Agency" 
and  various  other  definitions  re- 
lating to  Federal  assistance. 
Section  314(h)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (formerly  section  314(g)   thereof  as 
redesignated  by  section  443  of  this  Act)   is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "subsection  (d)  of  this 
section"  in  clause  (I)  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (e) "; 

(2)  striking  out  "subsection  (a)  or  (d)  of 
this  section"  In  each  of  clauses  (2)  and  (3) 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  at  each 
place  "subsection  (a)  or  (e)  of  this  section"; 

(3)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
ptaragraph  (A)  of  clause  (4)  thereof; 

(4)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  such  clause  (4)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(5)  adding  after  and  below  subparagraph 
(B)  of  such  clause  new  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)  as  follows: 

"(C)  The  term  'appropriate  comprehensive 
health  planning  agency"  means — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  project  affecting  an 
entire  State,  the  State  agency  designated  or 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2) 
(A),  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  project  affecting  a 
region,  metropolitan  area,  or  other  local  area, 
either  the  agency  or  organization  which  has 
received  a  project  grant  with  respect  to  such 
area  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  (A),  the 
State  agency  which  has  received  a  project 
grant  with  respect  to  such  area  pursuant  to 

"TABLE  OF  MINIMUM  STANDARD  HEALTHCARE  BENEFITS 


subsection  (b)(1)(B),  or  such  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  which  Is  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  to  be 
performing  health  planning  functions  for 
such  area  similar  to  those  performed  by  an 
agency  or  organization  of  the  kind  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  (A);  and 

"(D)  As  used  in  subsection  (c),  the  term 
'other  Federal  financial  aid'  includes  a  Fed- 
eral contract;  the  term  'application'  with 
reference  to  a  contract  Includes  a  bid.  offer, 
or  proposal  to  contract;  and  the  term  "proj- 
ect' means  the  object  of  the  Federal  grant, 
loan,  loan  g^uarantee.  or  other  Federal  finan- 
cial aid,  whether  such  object  be  facilities 
or  goods,  services,  training  or  scholEO^hip." 

Subtitle  D — Effective  Date 
Sec.  451.  Effective  date. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title, 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  V— PROVISIONS  TO  MAKE  COM- 
PREHENSIVE HEALTHCARE  INSURANCE 
AVAILABLE  TO  ALL 

StTBTTTLE      A ESTABLISHMENT      OF      MiNIMtTM 

Standard  Healthcare  Benefits 
Sec.  601.  Definition  of  minimum  standard 
healthcare  beneflte 

(a)  In  General. — Section  213  of  tbe  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  (following  the  new 
subsection  (g)  thereof  added  by  this  Act) 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(h)  Definition  of  Minimum  Standard 
Healthcare  Benefits. — 

"  (1 )  In  Oknxral. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection  or  in  other  provi- 
sions of  law  to  which  tbe  provisions  of  this 
subsection  are  made  applicable,  the  Mini- 
mum Standard  Healthcare  Benefits,  and  tbe 
priority  designations  thereof,  shall  be  as 
specified  in  the  Table  In  subparagraph  (A). 

"(A)  Table  of  minimttm  standard  health- 
care BENEFira. — ^The  Table  referred  to  in  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragr^h  is  as  follows: 


Benefit— The  plen  shall  pey  the  charges  described  in  this  column 


Copayment  except  that  the  covered  individual  shall 
pay  such  portion  of  such  charges  as  is  specified  In 
this  column 


Priority  and  required 
coverage  lor  any  such 
charge  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  the 
priority  indicated  In 
this  column 


1.  Charges  made  by  a  licensed  physician  for  profeational  services  rendered— 

(a)  At  a  physician's  office  (by  the  physician  or,  at  his  direction  by  hisstaff  of  nurt«s(RN)  and  allied  health 

professionals)— 

(i)  For  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  one  or  more  conditions  (except  pregnancy)  other  than  by 
surgery  or  radiation  therapy: 

(A)  On  the  first  3  days  of  such  care  per  year  per  individual 

(B)  On  the  next  3  days  of  such  care  per  year  per  individual 

(C)  On  any  additional  day  of  such  care  per  year  per  individual: 

Mental  conditions 

All  other  conditions  (except  pregnancy) 

(II)  Fori  or  more  surgical  proceduresfor  treatment  of  conditions  (other  than  pregnancy)  including 

any  charge  tor  anesthesia  or  the  rendering  thereof,  for  casts,  dressings,  or  other  surgical 
supplies,  and  lor  postoperative  visits— all  days  of  Such  care  per  year  per  individual). 

(III)  For  radiation  therapy  tor  treatment  of  conditions  (other  than  pregnancy)  by  X-ray  or  radio- 

active materials  including  charges  for  such  materials— all  days  of  such  care  per  year  per 
individual. 
(iv)  FordiagnosticX-rays.laboratory  tests,  electrocardiograms,  and  other  diagnostic  tests  required 
ir\  connection  with  care  described  in  (1),  (ii).  (ill)  above  and  (b)  below. 

(v)  For  counseling  on  birth  control  and  for  fitting  of  contracepthre  deyiees — 

1.       (s)  (vp  For  pregnancy— s«e  item  9  below 

(vii)  For  periodic  health  examinations,  including  immunizations: 

(A)  For  infants  under  age  5  (well  baby  care)— during  first  6  months  following  birth— first 

6  such  exams. 

During  next  18  months— first  6  such  exams 

During  next  3  years -first  3  such  exams 

(B)  For  Individuals  ages  5  through  39—1  such  exam  every  5  years 

(C)  For  individuals  ages  40  and  over- 1  such  exam  every  2  years 

(vlii)  For  physical  therapy 

(ix)  For  speech  therapy.. 

(x)  For  eye  examinations— see  item  5  below 

(b)  At  the  individual's  home  or  elsewhere  (other  than  at  a  hospital,  axtandad  cat*  facility,  or  th*  physician's 

office)  by  the  physician  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  ot— 

(0  Mental  conditions 

(ii)  All  other  conditions  (except  pregnancy) 

(c)  At  a  hospital,  by  the  physician  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  o(  one  or  more  conditions  other  than 

pregnancy: 

(i)  During  first  30  days  of  the  confinement 

(ii)  During  31st  through  120th  days  of  the  confinement 

,  (iii)  During  121st  through  300th  day  of  th«  confinement 

(iv)  In  any  day  of  the  confinement  for  which  no  hospital  benefit  Is  payable  undar  Item  6(a)  below 


$2  per  day  per  physiclan't  office. 
do 


SO  percent 

{2  per  day  par  phyalcian'a  office. 
do 


-do. 


II. 

III. 
III. 
I. 


Nona. 


.do. 


I. 

II. 

L 

II. 

Nona...: ML 

Nona III. 

Nona in. 

20  percent H. 

20  percent IIL 


Nona. 

NOM. 


50  percent. 

M  per  day  par  physician. 


IIL 
IIL 


$2  per  day  (applicacable  only  to  tbe  charges  of  the 
attending  physician). 

IS  par  day  per  physician 


Ill 
III 


IIL 
I. 
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Benefit— The  plen  shall  pay  the  charges  describe   in  this  column 


(d)  At  an  extended  care  facility  by  tlie  physician 

other  than  pregnancy: 

(i)  During  first  60  days  of  confinemeni 
(ii)  During  61st  ttirougli  120th  days  of 
(ill)  During  121st  through  180tti  days  o: 
(iv)  On  any  day  of  the  confinement  for 
below. 

2.  Charges  by  a  qualified  independent  laboratory  for  I 

pursuant  to  his  rendering  the  services  described  in  I 

3.  Charges  by  a  licensed  dentist  for  professional  services 

office  staff  of  allied  health  professionals  tor 

(a)  Annual  oral  examination  (including  prophyli 

(i)  Individuals  under  age  19 

(li)  All  others -. 

(b)  Amalgam  hlllngs.  extractions,  dentures  for 

(i)  Individuals  underage  19 

(ii)  All  others - 

(e)  Other  dental  care  (except  orthondontia). .. 

4.  Charges  for  the  following  when  prescribed  by  a  licens^ 

(a)  Drugs  requiring  a  prescription,  and  insulin,  i 

as  are  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 

(b)  Contraceptives  for  1)irth  control 

(c)  Prosthetic  appliances . 

(d)  Services  of  physical  therapist 

(e)  Services  of  speecit  therapist 

5.  (a)  Charges  for  eye  examinations  by  a  licensed 

(i)  Individual  under  age  19 — no  more 
(li)  Individual  age  19  and  over— no  mor 
(b)  Charges  for  eyeglasses  prescribed  by  a  licen 
(i)  individual  under  age  19— no  more  t 
(li)  Individual  age  19  and  over— no  mori 

6.  (a)  Charges  by  a  hospital  for  ward  or  semi-pnvi 

the  individual  is  confined  as  an  inpatient ' 


1 3r  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  one  or  more  conditions 


he  confinement 

the  confinement I 

n^hich  no  extended  care  benefit  is  payable  under  Item  7(a) 

ab|iratory  examinations  prescribed  by  a  licensed  physician 
l.(a)(i).(ii).<'iii)and  item  I.(b)above. 
rendered  either  by  the  dentist  or  at  his  direction  by  his 

aijis  and  dental  X-rays) — 


(i)  first  30  days  of  the  confinement 
(ii)  31st  through  120th  days  of  the  con 


ppysician  or  optometrist  for — 

in  1  examination  per  year 

than  1  examination  every  3  year* 

id  physician  or  optometrist— 

n  1  set  of  frames  and  lenses  per  year 

than  1  set  of  frames  and  lenses  every  3  years 

accommodations  and  tor  ancillary  services  used  while 
2  or  more  conditions  other  than  pregnancy : 


I  tin 


itha 
on  t 
vale 
tfor 


7 


(ill)  121st  through  300th  days  of  the  con 
(b)  Charges  by  a  hospital  for  services  rendered  I: 

(a)  Charges  by  an  extended  care  facility  for  ward 
used  while  the  individual  IS  confined  asanii 

(i)  first  60  days  of  the  confinement 

(ii)  61st  through  120th  days  of  the  confijiement 
(iii)  121st  through  180th  days  of  the  con 

(b)  Charges  by  an  extended  care  facility  for  servi 

8.  Charges  by  a  home  health  agency  tor  home  health 

rendered  in  connection  with  pregnancy: 

(i)  first  90  days  of  the  plan 

(ii)  91st  through  180th  days  of  the  plan 
(iii)  181st  through  270th  days  of  the  plai 

9.  Pregnancy—Charges  for  any  of  the  services  refer.  °d 

services  are  rendered  in  connection  with  a  pregnai 
mencing  with  the  date  of  inception  of  the  pregnancy 
pregnancy. 


"(B)  LisuTATioNS. — In  applying  subpara- 
graph (A) ,  any  two  or  more  periods  of  con- 
finement shall  t>e  considered  a  single  period 
of  confinement  unless  separated  by  at  least 
60  days  without  any  confinement  for  any 
cause. 

"(C)  ExcLtrsioNs. — The  benefits  specified 
In  subparagraph  (A)  do  not  Include  any  of 
the  following: 

"(1)  any  charge  for  care  for  any  l*]iiry 
or  disease  arising  out  of  and  in  the  coui  se  of 
employment; 

"(11)   any  charge  for  hearing  aids; 

"(111)  any  charge  for  treatment  for  cos- 
metic purposes; 

"(iv)  any  charge  for  travel  (other  Ithan 
travel  by  local  professional  ambulanre  to 
the  nearest  health  care  institution  qualified 
to  treat  the  illness  or  injury); 

"(v)  any  charge  for  confinement  in  iL  prl 
vate  room  to  the  extent  in  excess  of  the  in 
stitutlon's  charge  for  its  most  common  ^emi 
private  room;  or 

"(vi)  any  charge  by  health  care  Inititu 
tlons  specified  in  the  table  to  the  extent  that 
It  is  determined  under  section  208  of  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  the  c  large 
exceeds  the  rates  approved  thereunder,  or 
any  charge  for  services  or  supplies  rendered 
or  prescril>ed  by  a  physician,  dentist,  or  pther 
health  care  personnel  specified  in  the  'table 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  determined  tinder 
the  procedures  established  in  section  2002 
(e)  (2)  of  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
that  the  charge  is  unreasonable  or  thai  the 
services  for  which  the  charge  is  mad0  are 
not  medically  necessary. 

"(D)    DErmrnoNs. — The   following   ierms 
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Copsyment  except  that  the  covered  individual  shall 
pay  such  portion  of  such  charges  as  is  specified  in 
this  column 


Priority  and  required 
coverage  lor  any  such 
charge  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the 
priority  indicated  in 
this  column 


i2  per  day  (applicable  only  to  the  charges  of  the  attend- 
ing physician),  ill. 

JS  per  day  per  physician. 

None 


Illl. 
I. 

I. 


None. 
None. 


11. 
III. 


physician: 
igitalis,  and  such  other  life-preserving  nonlegend  drugs 
Education,  and  Wellare. 


20  percent 11. 

.  .    do III. 

50 percent... -.  III. 

%\  per  prescription II. 

None II. 

20  percent II. 

.do II. 

20  percent III. 

None III. 

50  percent III. 


None 

50  percent. 


III. 
III. 


fifement 

nement 

f  it  on  a  non-inpatient  basis 

ir  semi-private  accommodation  and  tor  ancillary  services 
'  patient  for  one  or  more  conditions  other  than  pregnancy : 


nement 

:es  rendered  by  it  on  a  non-in-patient  basis 

s  irvices  rendered  by  it  under  a  plan  except  for  services 


(> 


to  in  Items  (1),  (2),  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  above  when  such 

and  any  complications  thereof  during  the  period  com- 

nd  ending  with  the  90th  day  following  termination  of  the 


SlOfirst  day  and  $5  per  day  thereafter t. 

J5  per  day II. 

t5  per  day III. 

Same  as  for  equivalent  services  urujer  Item  1(a). 

$2.50  per  day I. 

$2.50  per  day II. 

$2.50  per  day. III. 

Same  as  for  equivalent  services  under  Item  1(3). 

$2.50  per  day  of  services  rendered V  I. 

$2.50  per  day  of  services  rendered II. 

$2.50  per  day  of  services  rendered Ill . 

20  percent ". 


in  the  Table  of  Minimum  Standard  Health- 
care Benefits  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  have 
the  following  meanings: 

"(1)  The  term  'physician'  means  a  doctor 
of  medicine  (M.D.) ,  doctor  of  osteopathy 
(D.O.) ,  and,  for  purposes  of  oral  surgery  only 
a  doctor  of  dental  surgery   (D.D.S.). 

"(11)  The  term  'physician's  office'  means 
any  facility  in  which  the  physician  usually 
treats  his  ambulatory  patients.  For  purposes 
of  determining  the  amount  of  copayment  due 
In  subparagraph  (A) ,  a  physician  will  be  con- 
sidered to  have  a  separate  office  unless  he  is 
a  member  of  a  group  of  physicians  who  have 
Joined  together  under  a  contractual  arrange- 
ment and  bill  as  a  single  entity,  in  which 
case  the  group  of  physicians  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  a  single  'physician's  office." 

"(ill)  The  term 'attending  physician' means 
the  physician  having  primary  respHsnslbillty 
for  the  medical  care  rendered  the  Individual. 

"(iv)  The  terms  'extended  care  facility,' 
'home  health  agency'  and  'hospital'  (herein 
referred  to  as  'health  care  institutions'),  and 
'home  health  services'  shall  have  the  mean- 
ings assigned  to  them  in  section  1861  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

"(V)  The  term  'licensed*  means  that  the 
practitioner  or  health  care  institution  Is 
legally  authorized  by  the  State  to  provide  the 
services  rendered  in  that  State. 

"(2)   PRESmENTIAI.  POWKB  TO  DEFER  PHASX-UT 

OF  BENSrrrs. — The  President  of  the  United 
States,  after  receiving  from  his  Council  of 
Health  Policy  Advisers  the  (Council's  Annual 
Health  Report  for  any  year,  may  find  that 
there  are  not  then  in  being  in  the  Nation 
sufficient  health  care  facilities  and  services 


to  supply  any  benefit  In  the  Table  of  Mini- 
mum Standard  Health  Care  Benefits  having 
a  priority  designation  such  that  the  benefit 
is  not  then  required  (under  the  applicable 
provisions  of  law  otherwise  fixing  the  time 
for  phase-in  of  such  benefit)  to  be  provided 
as  a  condition  to  qualification  of  a  Qualified 
Employee  Health  Care  Plan  (defined  in  sec- 
tion 280(c)),  a  Qualified  Individual  Health 
Oare  Plan  (defined  in  subsection  (g) )  or  a 
Qualified  State  Health  Care  Plan  (defined  in 
section  2002  of  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act).  If  he  so  finds,  the  President  may,  by 
Executive  order  Issued  not  less  than  12 
months  prior  to  the  time  otherwise  scheduled 
for  phase-In  of  such  benefit  under  such  a 
plan,  defer  the  time  for  phase-In  of  such 
benefit.  If  the  President,  by  Executive  order 
Issued  by  him  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  preceeding  sentence,  defers  the  time 
otherwise  scheduled  for  phase-in  of  a  benefit 
under  such  a  plan,  no  such  benefit  shall  be 
required  to  be  provided  under  such  a  plan 
unttl  such  date  as  shall  be  fixed  by  Execu- 
tive order  Issued  by  the  President  for  phase- 
in  of  such  benefit." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SUBTTTLE  B — QUALIFIED   EMPLOYEE 
HEALTH  CARE  PLANS 

SEC.  511.    EMPLOTES'S  DEDUCTION  FOB  EMPLOTEE 
HEALTH    CARE    EXPENDrTURES. 

(a)  In  Oeneeal.— Part  IX  (relating  to  items 
not  deductible)  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
Of  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
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"SK    880.    EMPLOYER'S  DEDUCTION  FOR  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  EMPLOYEE  HEALTH  CARE. 
"(ft)   UMITATION  ON  DEDUCTION. — EXCept  RS 

nrovlded  in  subsection  (b).  no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  for  one-hall  of  any  amount 
otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  the 
taxable  year  under  section  162,  212,  or  404  for 
any  amount  paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
for  medical  care  of  any  employee  of  the  tax- 
payer or  of  any  dependent  or  relative  of  such 
employee. 

"(b)  Exception  Where  Employer  Main- 
tains Qualified  Employee  Health  Care 
Plan. — The  limitations  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  for  any  portion  of  any  taxable 
year  during  which  the  taxpayer  has  In  force 
a  Qualified  Employee  Health  Care  Plan  which 
satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  subsection 

"(c)  Qualified  EIMPLOTEE  Health  Care  Plan 
Defined. — For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'Qualified  Employee  Health  Care  Plan' 
means  a  plan  of  employee  health  care  bene- 
flu  (as  defined  in  subsection  (d)  (4) )  which 
satisfies  all  of  the  following  requirements: 

"(1)  In  WRrriNG. — The  plan  must  be  in 
writing. 

"(2)  Adopted  by  employer. — The  plan 
must  be  adopted  by  the  taxpayer  employer. 

"(3)  Communication  to  employees. — The 
terms  of  the  plan  must  be  communicated  by 
the  taxpayer  to  his  employees. 

"(4)  Minimum  standard  healthcare  bene- 
fit priorities. — 

"(A)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B) ,  the  plan  must  provide  at 
least  the  Minimum  Standard  Healthcare 
Benefits  (described  In  section  213(h))  In 
accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

"(I)  Priority  I  benefits  after  December  31, 
1972; 

"(11)  Priority  I  and  II  benefits  after  De- 
cember 31,  1975;  and 

"(Ul)  Priority  I,  II,  and  III  benefits  after 
December  31, 1978. 

"(B)     PSESroENTIAL    DEFERRAL    OF    SCHEDULE 

FOR  PHASE-m  OF  BENEFITS. — The  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  Executive  order  issued 
by  him  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
213(h),  may  defer  the  date  otherwise  sched- 
uled under  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  or  (A)  (111) 
for  phase-in  of  any  priority  II  or  priority  III 
benefit,  but  only  If  such  Executive  order  de- 
fers on  like  terms  the  date  otherwise  sched- 
uled for  phase-In  of  such  benefit  for  pur- 
poses of  Qualified  Individual  Healthcare 
Plans  (described  In  section  213(g)). 

"(5)  ELIGIBILITY. — The  plan  must  be  one 
under  which  the  Individuals  eligible  to  be 
covered  Include — 

"(A)  all  active  full-time  and  all  part-time 
employees  of  the  taxpayer  who  work  not  less 
than  20  hours  a  week  for  not  less  than  26 
weeks  during  the  calendar  year, 

"(B)  any  such  employee's  spouse,  and 

"(C)  any  such  employee's  dependent  un- 
married child  under  age  19. 
The  plan  also  must  make  any  new  em- 
ployee of  the  taxpayer  eligible  for  coverage 
within  3  months  after  commencement  of  his 
employment. 

"(6)  Coverage  continuation. — ^The  plan 
must  provide  for  continuation  of  coverage 
tmder  each  of  the  following  circumstances: 

"(A)  Coverage  for  the  employee  and  his 
covered  dependents  must  be  continued  for  at 
least  1  month  during  a  layoff  or  labor  dispute, 
with  no  Increase  In  required  contributions 
and  VTlth  provision  for  continuation  for  up  to 
11  more  months  during  such  layoff  or  labor 
dispute,  subject  to  the  employee  not  being 
required  to  contribute  at  a  rate  more  than 
the  premium  then  required  under  the  plan 
for  the  coverage  of  the  employee  and  his 
covered  dependents  for  such  period. 

"(B)  Upon  termination  of  employment, 
other  than  as  a  result  of  death  of  the  em- 
ployee, the  employee  must  be  permitted  to 
have  coverage  under  the  plan  continued  for 
himself  and  for  his  covered  dependents  for 


3  months,  subject  to  payment  at  the  date  of 
termination  of  employment  of  the  premium 
then  required  under  the  plan  for  such  3- 
month  period. 

"(C)  Upon  the  death  of  an  employee,  his 
covered  dependents  must  be  permitted  to 
have  coverage  under  the  plan  continued  for 
3  months,  subject  to  payment,  within  16  days 
following  the  date  of  death,  of  the  premium 
then  required  vmder  the  plan  for  such  3- 
month  period. 

"  (D)  During  an  employee's  absence  due  to 
illness  or  Injury,  coverage  for  the  employee 
and  his  covered  dependents  must  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  up  to  24  months  from 
the  beginning  of  such  absence.  The  employee 
must  not  be  required  to  contribute  more  for 
such  continued  coverage  than  he  would  have 
contributed  had  he  remained  an  active  em- 
ployee. 

"(E)  Coverage  for  an  employee's  dependent 
unmarried  child  must  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue until  the  child's  twenty-first  birthday, 
provided  the  child  was  covered  under  the 
plan  prior  to  attaining  age  19,  became  totally 
disabled  prior  to  that  age,  and  remains  so 
disabled.  The  employee  must  not  be  required 
to  contribute  more  for  such  coverage  than 
would  have  been  required  were  the  child  a 
dependent  under  age  19. 

"(P)  Any  employee  or  dependent  entitled 
to  continuation  of  coverage  under  any  of  the 
above  subparagraphs  at  a  time  when  the 
employer  changes  his  plan  and  who  wotild 
thereby  lose  his  continuation  of  covertige, 
must  be  eligible  under  any  successor  plan  for 
not  less  than  the  continuation  of  the  cover- 
age that  would  have  been  req\ilred  to  be  con- 
tinued had  the  prior  plan  remained  un- 
changed. 

"(G)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
"covered  dependent"  Is  any  IncUvldual,  other 
than  the  employee,  who  by  reason  of  his  re- 
lationship to  the  employee  was  covered  as  a 
dependent  under  the  plan  Just  prior  to  the 
event  described  In  subparagraph  (A),  (B), 
(C) ,  or  (D)  above.  A  child  born  after  the 
event  described  In  subparagraph  (A).  (B), 
(C),  or  (D)  but  before  the  end  of  the  con- 
tinuation period  so  specified,  shall  be  deemed 
a  covered  dependent.  Coverage  for  a  covered 
dependent  shall  not  be  required  to  be  con- 
tinued beyond  the  date  the  dependent  would 
have  ceased  to  be  eligible  for  coverage  as  a 
dependent  If  the  event  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A).  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  above  had 
not  occurred. 

"(H)  Notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) , 
(B) ,  (C) ,  and  (D) ,  coverage  need  not  be  con- 
tinued for  a  covered  Individual  beyond  the 
date  such  individual  first  becomes  eligible  for 
benefits  under  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

"(7)  Coordination  of  benefits  provi- 
sion.— The  plan  must  Include  a  provision 
Identical  with  or  substantially  similar  to  the 
suggested  model  group  antl-dupllcatlon  pro- 
vision contained  In  exhibit  B  of  the  first  re- 
port of  the  Industry  task  force  on  coordina- 
tion of  benefits  attached  to  the  minutes  of 
the  E-7  Subcommittee  to  Study  Benefits  and 
Coordination  of  Accident  and  Health  Insur- 
ance of  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  as  set  forth  In  volume  n  of 
the  1970  proceedings  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  C^ommlssloncrs. 

"(8)   Employee  election  for  coverage  by 

APPROVED  health  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZA- 
TION.— The  plan  m\ist  permit  any  employee 
required  to  be  made  eligible  for  coverage 
thereunder  to  elect  Instead  to  apply  for  cov- 
erage from  any  approved  health  mainte- 
nance organization  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(d)(5))  and  to  have  the  employer  pay  to- 
ward the  cost  of  coverage  by  such  organi- 
zation an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  the 
employer  would  pay  toward  the  cost  of  cov- 
erage of  such  employee  under  the  employ- 
er's plan.  Such  election  shall  be  required  to 


be  permitted  In  respect  of  any  particular  ap- 
proved health  maintenance  organization 
only  If — 

"(A)  10  or  more  eligible  employees  of  the 
employer  so  elect  and  are  accepted  by  such 
organization,  and 

"(B)  the  employer  has  50  or  more  employ- 
ees who  are  eligible  under  paragraph  6(A) 
for  coverage  under  the  employer's  plan. 

"(9)  Optional  provisions. — The  plan 
shall  not  be  treated  as  falling  to  meet  the 
reulrements  of  this  subsection  by  reason  of 
the  inclusion  therein  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  following  optional  provisions: 

"(A)  Deductible. — The  plan  may  require 
a  deductible  (In  addition  to  the  authorized 
copayments)  which  may  apply  before  bene- 
fits for  some  or  all  types  of  health  care  ex- 
penses are  payable.  The  amount  of  the  de- 
ductible may  not  be  greater  when  a  service 
Is  rendered  on  an  ambulatory  basis  than 
when  that  service  is  rendered  on  an  inpa- 
tient basis  in  a  hospital  or  other  health  care 
institution.  With  respect  to  the  expenses  for 
which  Minimum  Standard  Healthcare  Bene- 
fits must  be  provided  in  any  calendar  year 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4),  there  shall  be  a 
maximum  limit  on  the  aggregate  of  the  de- 
ductibles for  that  year  for  the  employee  and 
all  covered  members  of  his  family,  which 
shall  in  no  event  exceed  $100. 

"(B)  Copayments. — In  lieu  of  the  copay- 
ment amounts  prescribed  under  section  213 
(h)  (1)  (A)  In  the  Table  of  Minimum  Stand- 
ard Healthcare  Benefits,  the  plan  may  re- 
qure  copayments  for  health  care  expenses 
in  excess  of  any  required  deductible  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  such 
expenses,  except  where  a  higher  percentage 
copayment  for  a  given  t>enefit  category  Is 
provided  for  in  such  Table  of  Minimum 
Standard  Healthcare  Benefits.  With  respect 
to  the  expenses  for  which  minimum  Stand- 
ard Healthcare  Benefits  must  be  provided  in 
any  calendar  year  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4),  there  shall  be  a  maximum  dollar  limit 
on  the  aggregate  of  the  deductible  and  co- 
payments  required  In  that  year  for  the  em- 
ployee and  all  covered  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, which  shall  In  no  event  exceed  $1,000. 

"(C)  Additional  Benefits  and  Coverage. — 
The  plan  may  provide  any  benefits  for  medi- 
cal care  In  addition  to  those  required  under 
the  Table  of  Minimum  Standard  Healthcare 
Benefits  and  may  also  cover  any  Individual 
in  addition  to  the  individuals  required  un- 
der paragraph  (5)  to  be  made  eligible  for 
coverage. 

"(D)  Employee  contributions. — The  plan 
may  require  employee  contributions  toward 
Its  cost. 

"(d)  Definitions. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Employee. — The  term  'employee'  shall 
have  the  meaning  prescribed  by  section 
3121(d). 

'(2)  Medical  care. — The  term  'medical 
care"  shall  have  the  meaning  prescribed  by 
paragr^h  (1).  as  limited  and  modified  by 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  secUon  213(e). 

"(3)  Dependent. — The  term  'dependent'  as 
used  in  this  section  In  reference  to  a  de- 
pendent of  an  employee  means  an  individual 
over  half  of  whose  support,  for  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  taxable  year  of  such  em- 
ployee begins,  was  received  from  such  em- 
ployee. 

"(4)  Plan  of  employee  health  care  bene- 
fits.— The  phrase  'plan  of  employee  health 
care  benefits'  as  used  in  subsection  (c)  In- 
cludes— 

•(A)  a  contract  or  contracts  of  Insurance 
(whether  one  or  more  group  contracts  or 
a  group  of  individual  contracts)  covering 
medical  care  for  employees; 

"(B)  any  uninsured  arrangement  estab- 
lished by  an  employer  to  provide  medical 
care  for  employees; 

"(C)    an  arrangement  to  secure  medical 
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care  for  employees  from  any  approved  1  lealth 
maintenance  organization;   and 

"(D)  any  combination  of  (A),  (B),  <r  (C) 
above. 

"(5)  Approved  ukalth  maintenance  osga- 
NEATioN. — The  term  'approved  health  nsur- 
ance  organization'  shall  have  the  meaning 
prescribed  by  section  2015(d)  of  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act." 

(b)    CONPORMINO  CuaicAL  Amendmkjts. — 

(1)  Section  162(h)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  cross  refer- 
ences) la  amended  by  adding  at  thii  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  limitation  on  employer's  deduc- 
tion for  employee  health  care,  see  soctlon 
280." 

(2)  Section  404  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsecllon: 

"(g)  Cross  Refkbznck. — 
"For  limitation  on  employer's  dedv  ctlon 
for  employee  health  care,  see  section  21(0." 

(3)  Section  212  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  cross  referen(e: 

"Cross  Refkrenck. —  ; 

"For  limitation  on  employer's  deduction 
for  employee  health  care,  see  section  2J0." 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  jx  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  I  of  subtitle  A  At  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUawlng 
new  Item: 

"Sec.   280.   Employer's   Deduction   fo 
pendltures  for  Employee  Health  Care 

(c)    Effective   Date. — (1)    Except  as  I  pro- 
vided   In    paragraph    (2),    the   amend 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  19 

(2)  Certain  Collbctively  BabgIined 
Pi^NS. — In  the  case  of  any  plan  providing 
benefits  for  medical  care  of  employees  lihlch 
was  established  by  an  employer  taxpayer! pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  which  restilted  |trom 
collective  bargaining  between  the  employer 
and  representatives  of  his  employees  I  and 
which  has  not  expired  at  the  time  speilfled 
In  paragraph  (1 ) ,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shaU  not  apply  to  such]  em- 
ployer taxpayer  untu  the  first  taxable] year 
beginning  on  or  after  the  date  such  agree- 
ment first  expiree  or  the  date  3  years  Ifter 
the  time  specified  In  paragraph  (1),  wljlch- 
ever  such  date  occurs  first.  | 

SUBTITLE  C— QUALIPIELD  INDIVIDTJ^AL 
HEALTHCARE  PLANS 

Sk.  621.  Qualified     Individual     healthcare 
plans, 
(a)  Unumitxd  DxDtTcnoN  for  Mxdica^  In- 

SURANCE  EXPXNSKS   OF  InDIVIDTJAL   COVEH^  BY 

QUALinxD  Healthcare  Plan. — Section  ;  213 
(a)  (2)  (relating  to  individual's  deduction  for 
medical  insurance  expense)  of  the  Intimal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  to  re*l  as 
follows : 

"(2)  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  an  amovmt  (not  In  excess  of  8(150) 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  expenses  (other  than 
those  deductible  under  subparagraph  <B)) 
paid  during  the  taxable  year  for  Insurance 
which  constitutes  medical  care  for  the  *tax- 
payer.  his  spoilse.  and  dependents  (  as  denned 
In  section  152) ;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  atlany' 
time  during  the  taxable  year  Is  covered  utider 
a  Qualified  Individual  Healthcare  Plan]  (as 
defined  In  subsection  (g) ) .  a  Qualified  Em- 
ployee Healthcare  Plan  (as  defined  In  sedtlon 
280(c) ) ,  or  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
(as  defined  In  section  2002  of  title  XX  ot  the 
Social  Security  Act),  an  amount  equal  tp  all 
the  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable  ^ear 
for  any  Insurance  (whether  provided  utider 
such  a  qualified  plan  or  otherwise)  which 
constitutes  medical  care  for  the  taxpayer;  his 
spouse,  or  dependents  (as  defined  in  section 
162).  and  which  constitutes  coverage  duting 
such  portion  of  the  taxable  year  as  the  tax- 
payer Is  covered  by  such  a  q\iallfled  plar . 
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SUBTITLE    C— QUALIFIED    INDIVIDUAL 
HEALTHCARE  PLANS 

(b)  Definition  or  Qualified  iNoivmtrAi, 
Healthcare  Plan.— Section  213  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(g)  Qualified  Individual  Healthcare 
Plan  Defink).— For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'Qualified  Individual  Healthcare  Plan' 
means  insurance  which  covers  medical  care 
referred  to  In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  subsection  (e)(1)  and  which  satisfies  all 
of  the  following  requirements: 

"  ( 1 )  Minimum  standard  healthcare  benx- 

FTT  priorities. 

"(A)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  the  plan  must  provide  at 
least  the  minimum  Standard  Healthcare 
Benefits  (described  in  subsection  (h))  In 
accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

"(1)  Priority  I  benefits  after  December  31, 
1972; 

"  (11)  Priority  I  and  n  benefits  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975;  and 

"(111)  Priority  I,  n.  and  IH  benefits  after 
December  31,  1978; 

"(B)  Presidential  deferral  of  schedule 
FOB  PHASE-IN  OF  BENEFITS. — The  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  Executive  order  Issued 
by  him  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (h),  may  defer  the  date  otherwise 
scheduled  under  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  or  (A) 
(ill)  for  phase-In  of  any  priority  II  or  priority 
m  benefit,  but  only  If  such  Executive  order 
defers  on  like  terms  the  date  otherwise  sched- 
uled for  phase-in  of  such  benefit  for  pur- 
poses of  Qualified  Employee  Health  Care 
Plans   (described    in  section  280(c)). 

"(2)  Contract  requirements. — Each  con- 
tract of  Insurance  forming  a  part  of  the 
plan  must  contain  provisions — 

"(A)  which  obligate  the  Insurer  to  renew 
the  contract  until  at  least  the  date  on  which 
the  Individual  In  whose  name  the  contract 
was  Issued  first  becomes  eligible  for  cover- 
age under  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  which  also  reserve  to  the  Insurer  the 
right  to  adjust  premium  rates  by  classes  In 
accordance  with  its  experience  under  the 
type  of  contract  Involved; 

"(B)  which  enable  the  Individual  In 
whose  name  the  contract  was  Issued  to  secure 
priority  11  and  priority  III  beneits  at  such 
times  as  those  benefits  are  required  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(C)  which,  upon  the  death  of  the  In- 
dividual In  whose  name  the  contract  was 
Issued,  permits  every  other  Individual  then 
covered  under  the  contract  to  elect  (within 
such  period  as  shall  be  specified  In  the 
contract)  to  continue  his  coverage  (under 
the  same  or  a  different  contract)  imtll  r  uch 
time  as  he  would  have  ceased  to  be  entitled 
to  coverage  had  the  Individual  In  whose 
name  the  contract  was  Issued  lived. 

"(3)  Optional  provisions. — An  Insurance 
contract  shtUl  not  be  treated  as  falling  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  by 
reason  of  the  inclusion  therein  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following  optional  features: 

"(A)  Insttrancx  with  other  insurers. — 
The  contract  may  contain  a  provision  co- 
ordinating Its  benefits  with  any  other  con- 
tract if  such  provision  is  approved  by  the 
appropriate  regulatory  authority  of  the  State 
of  issue. 

"(B)  DxDucTiBLis. — The  contract  may  re- 
quire the  covered  Individual  to  pay  a  deduc- 
tible before  benefits  for  some  or  all  types  of 
health  care  expenses  are  payable  under  the 
plan.  The  amount  of  the  deductible  may  not 
be  greater  when  a  service  Is  rendered  on  an 
ambulatory  basis  than  when  that  service  is 
rendered  on  an  Inpatient  basis  In  a  hospi- 
tal or  other  health  c*re  Institution. 

"(C)  CoPAYMXNTS. — In  lieu  of  the  co- 
payment  amounts  described  under  subsec- 
tion (h)  m  the  Table  of  Minimum  Standard 
Health  Care  Benefits,  the  contract  may  re- 


quire copayments  for  expenses  In  excess  of 
any  required  deductible.  In  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  20  percent  of  covered  expenses,  ex- 
cept where  a  higher  percentage  copayment 
for  a  given  benefit  expense  category  is  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Minimum  Standard 
Healthcare  Benefits. 

"(D)  ADomoNAL  BENEFITS. — The  contract 
may  provide  any  benefits  for  medical  care 
in  addition  to  those  required  under  the 
Table  of  Minimum  Standard  Health  Cars 
Benefits." 

(c)  Eftxctivx  Datk. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1972. 
Sxc.  522.  Procedure  for  rulings  on  qualifica- 
tion of  employee  and  Individual 
healthcare  plans. 
In  exercise  of  the  power  to  Issue  rulings 
which  is  vested  in  him  under  section  7806 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the 
Secretary  (or  his  delegate)  may  accept  the 
determination  of  the  state  insurance  reg- 
ulatory  authority  that  a  plan  of  health  care 
benefits  filed  with  and  approved  by  such 
authority  is  a  plan  satisfying  all  require- 
ments for  qualification  either  as  a  Qualified 
Employee  Healthcare  Plan  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 280(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964)  or  as  a  Qualified  Individual  Health- 
care Plan  (as  defined  In  section  213(g)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954). 
Sec.  623.  Regulations. 

Any  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary (or  his  delegate)  with  regard  to  amend- 
ments of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
made  by  subtitles  A,  B,  or  C  of  this  title 
shall  be  promulgated  In  final  form  not  less 
than  120  days  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the 
calendar  year  during  which  they  will  apply. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  effective  only  If  (i) 
promulgated  in  final  form  within  the  time 
prescribed  In  the  preceding  sentence,  and 
(11)  notice  of  such  regulation  in  proposed 
form  and  of  opportunity  for  public  hearing 
thereon  shall  have  been  published  not  less 
than  sixty  days  prior  to  the  date  of  promul- 
gation thereof  In  final  form. 

SUBTITLE  D— GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR 
QUALIFIED  STATE  HEALTHCARE  PLANS 
FOR  THE  NEEDY  AND  UNINSURABLE 

Sec  531.  Grants  to  states  for  qualified  state 
healthcare  plans. 
The    Social   Security   Act   is   amended   by 

adding  after  title  XIX  the  following  new 

title: 

"TITLE    XX— GRANTS    TO    STATES    FOR 

QUALIFIED  STATE  HEALTHCARE  PLANS 
"Sec.  2001.  Appropriations. 
"Sec.  2002.  QuaUfied  State  Healthcare  Plan 

definition. 
"Sec.  2003.  Eligibility  for  enrollment. 
"Sec.  2004.  Determination  and  review  of  pre- 
mium rates. 
"Sec.  2006.  Procedure  for  enrollment. 
"Sec.  2006.  Individual  and  family  contribu- 
tions and  State  premium  pay- 
ments. 
"Sec.  2007.  Extension    and    termination    of 

coverage. 
"Sec.  2008.  Approval  of  institutional  rates  of 
reimbursement  by  State  Health 
Care    Institutions    Cost   Com- 
missions. 
"Sec.  2009.  Review  of  levels  of  Institutional 
rates  of  reimbursement  by  Sec- 
retary   of    Health,    Education, 
and  Welfare. 
"Sec.  2010.  Operation  of  the  QuaUfied  State 

Healthcare  Benefits  Pool. 
"Sec.  2011.  Furnishing    of    Information    by 

other  agencies. 
"Sec.  2012.  Provisions  and  conditions  for  Fed- 
eral appropriations. 
"Sec.  2013.  Eligibility  of  those  now  covered 
under  certain  State  or  Fed- 
eral programs. 
"Sec.  2014.  Premium  taxes. 
"Sec.  2016.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  2016.  Regulations. 
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'  "APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  2001.  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
comprehensive  health  care  insurance  to  needy 
individuals  and  families  in  a  manner  which 
will  enhance  personal  dignity,  and  to  make 
available  comprehensive  health  care  insur- 
ance coverage  to  Individuals  who  are  unin- 
surable, there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  a  sum  sufSclent  to 
carry  out  this  title.  The  sums  made  available 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  for  making 
payments  pursuant  to  Qualified  State  Health- 
care Plans  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"QUALIFIED  STATE  HEALTHCARE  PLAN  DEFINrnON 

"General  Rule 

"Sec  2002.  (a)  A  Qualified  State  Health- 
care Plan  shall  be  a  contract  or  other  agree- 
ment between  a  State  and  an  administering 
carrier  (as  defined  In  section  2016(d)),  and 
shall  pay  to  practitioners,  health  care  Insti- 
tutions and  other  providers,  on  behalf  of  the 
Individuals  and  families  required  under  sec- 
tion 2003  to  be  made  eligible  therefor,  the 
Minimum  Standard  Healthcare  Benefits  (de- 
scribed In  section  213(h)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954)  In  accordance  with  the 
following  schedule: 

"(1)  Priority  I  and  II  benefits  for  policy 
years  beginning  before  July  1,  1976,  and 

"(2)  Priority  I,  II,  and  m  benefits  for  pol- 
icy years  beginning  after  June  30,  1976,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

"Presidential  Power  To  Defer  Priority  m 
Benefits 

"(b)  If  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  Executive  order  Issued  by  him  pursuant 
to  section  213(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  defers  the  date  otherwise 
scheduled  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  for  phase- 
In  of  Priority  III  benefits,  such  benefits  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  provided  under  Quail- 
fled  State  Healthcare  Plans  until  such  date 
as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  for  phase-in 
of  Priority  III  benefits. 

"Option  To  Elect  Coverage  Under  an  Ap- 
proved Health  Maintenance  Organization 
"(c)  An  individual  or  ftimlly  eligible  for 
enrollment  in  the  Qualified  State  Health- 
care Plan  under  section  2003  may.  upon  writ- 
ten request,  submitted  to  the  administering 
carrier  with  his  enrollment  application,  elect 
coverage,  if  available,  under  an  arrangement 
between  the  administering  carrier  and  an 
approved  health  maintenance  organization 
(as  defined  in  section  2015(e)),  in  lieu  of 
coverage  under  the  Qualified  State  Health- 
care Plan:  Provided,  however,  That  the  per 
capita  charges  made  to  the  State  through  the 
administering  carrier  for  such  alternative 
coverage  shall  not  exceed  the  premiums  then 
applicable  for  that  risk  category  for  the  cur- 
rent policy  year  for  enrollment  In  the  Quali- 
fied State  Healthcare  Plan,  as  determined 
pursuant  to  section  2004(b). 

"Reinsurance  Condition 
"(d)  The  contract  risk  under  a  Qualified 
State  Healthcare  Plan  shall  be  reinsured, 
through  the  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Ben- 
efits Pool  described  In  section  2010,  by  all 
carriers  (profit  and  nonprofit)  licensed  In  or 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  State  to  Issue 
coverage  for  one  or  more  items  of  health  care, 
l>y  all  health  maintenance  organizations  do- 
ing business  In  the  State,  and  by  all  other 
persons  in  the  State  who  provide  uninsured 
plans. 

"Limitations  and  Exceptions 
"(e)(1)  The  copayments  specified  In  the 
table  of  Minimum  Standard  Healthcare  Ben- 
efits (described  In  section  213(h)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964)  shall  be  limited 
as  follows : 

"(A)  the  aggregate  copayments  per  pol- 
icy year  for  a  single  Individual  described  In 
•ectlon  2003(a)  shall  be  Umlted  to  6  per 
oentum  of  the  excess  over  $2,000  of  the  Indi- 


vidual's adjusted  gross  Income  (as  defined 
In  section  2003(a)  (2) ),  or  $30,  whichever  Is 
the  larger; 

"(B)  the  aggregate  copayments  per  pol- 
icy year  for  a  family  of  two  described  in  sec- 
tion 2003(a)  shall  be  limited  to  6  per  centtmi 
of  the  excess  over  $3,000  of  the  family's  ad- 
J listed  gross  Income  (as  defined  In  section 
2003(a)(2),  or  $30,  whichever  is  the  larger; 
or 

"(C)  the  aggregate  copayments  for  a  pol- 
icy year  for  a  family  of  three  or  more  de- 
scribed in  section  2003(a)  shall  be  limited  to 
6  per  centum  of  the  excess  over  $4,000  of  the 
family's  adjusted  gross  Income  (as  defined 
m  section  2003(a)  (2)),  or  $30,  whichever  is 
the  larger. 

"(2)  (A)  No  charge  for  a  benefit  otherwise 
described  by  this  section,  other  than  charges 
by  a  health  care  institution,  shall  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  extent  that  It  exceeds  a  reason- 
able charge.  In  determining  the  reasonable 
charge  for  a  given  health  care  service  there 
shall  be  tak3n  into  consideration  the  charge 
for  the  service,  when  rendered  under  com- 
parable c(  ndltlons,  which  is  customarily 
made  by  the  physician,  dentist,  or  other 
persons  furnishing  such  service,  but  in  no 
event  shall  the  payment  be  In  excess  of  the 
prevailing  charge  in  the  locality  for  the  serv- 
ice. The  prevailing  charge  in  a  locality  shall 
be  the  amount  at  the  seventy-fifth  percentile 
of  a  low  to  high  distribution  of  the  actual 
charges  made  for  similar  services  in  the  same 
locality  during  the  preceding  calendar  y«ax. 
The  prevailing  charge  shall  be  recalculated 
each  year  by  the  administering  carrier  upon 
the  basis  of  the  actual  charges  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  and  such  prevailing 
charge  shall  be  In  effect  from  July  1  of  the 
current  year  until  June  30  of  the  succeeding 
year.  When  a  service  is  rendered  a  relatively 
small  number  of  times  In  a  locality  in  a 
given  year,  the  prevailing  charge  for  that 
service  shall  be  determined  by  the  adminis- 
tering carrier  in  accordance  with  regiUations 
specified  by  the  Secretary  for  this  purpose. 

"(B)  No  <aiarge  for  a  benefit  otherwise  de- 
scribed by  this  section  shall  be  reimbursed  to 
the  extent  that  it  Is  for  health  care  deter- 
mined not  to  be  necessary  according  to  pro- 
fessionally established  guidelines.  Payment 
for  health  care  services  beyond  such  guide- 
lines may  be  made  only  If  approved,  after 
review,  by  an  appropriate  health  services  re- 
view organization,  or  in  the  absence  of  such 
organization  by  the  health  professional  staff 
of  the  administering  carrier  of  the  QuaUfied 
State  Healthcare  Plan. 

"(C)  No  charges  for  care  rendered  In  any 
health  care  Institution  shall  be  reimbursed 
if  It  Is  determined.  In  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  2008,  that 
the  health  care  Institution  is  not  complying 
with  the  prospective  rate  approval  condi- 
tions established  by  section  2008. 

"(3)  No  charge  for  a  benefit  otherwise  de- 
scribed by  this  section  shaU  be  reimbursed 
to  the  extent  It  is  a  proper  reimbursement 
under  any  other  Insurance  plan  providing 
health  care  benefits,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  benefits  provided  under  title  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"ELIGIBILITY    FOR    ENROLLMENT 

"Needy  Individuals  and  families 
"Sec.  2003.   (a)   Every  Individual  or  fam- 
ily (as  defined  In  subsection  (c) )  — 
"(1)   who  Is  a  resident  of  the  State; 
"(2)   whose    individual     (combined    for    a 
family)    adjusted  gross  Income   (as  defined 
by  section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  for  bis  last  taxable  year  preceding 
the  date  on  which  he  makes  an  appUcatlon 
to  enroll  in  the  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Plan  was  either — 
"(A)  leas  than — 

"(1)  $3,000  for  a  single  individual, 
"(11)  $4,600  for  a  family  of  two,  or 


"(Ul)  $6,000  for  a  famUy  of  three  or  more; 
or 

"(B)  was  greater  than  the  applicable 
amount  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  the  in- 
dividual or  family  is  a  Federal  cash  recipient 
as  defined  In  section  2016(1); 

"(3)  who  Is  not  eligible  to  enroll  in  a  Qual- 
ified Employee  Health  Care  Plan  (as  de- 
scribed by  section  280(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  on  the  date  on  which 
he  makes  an  application  to  participate  In 
the  Qualified  State  Health  care  Plan;   and 

"(4)  who.  If  eligible  to  enroll  in  the 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  program 
for  the  aged  described  in  part  B  of  title  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  is,  in  fact,  en- 
roUed  in  said  Insurance  program — 
ShaU,  In  accordance  with,  and  subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  title,  be  eligible  to 
enroll  In  the  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Plan. 

"Unlnsxirable  Individuals 

"(b)  Every  Individual — 

"(1)  who  is  a  resident  of  the  State; 

"(2)  who  Is  not  eligible  to  enroll  In  a  Qual- 
ified State  Healthcare  Plan  because  he  falls 
to  meet  the  conditions  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (a) (2); 

"(3)  who  is  not  eligible  to  enroll  in  the  In- 
siirance  program  described  in  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 

"(4)  who  meets  the  condition  specified  in 
subsection  (a)(3);  and 

"(5)  (A)  who  has  made  an  application,  to 
three  carriers  licensed  to  Issue  Individual 
health  care  Insurance  In  the  State,  at  least 
one  of  which  Is  licensed  to  issue  individual 
health  care  Insurance  in  aU  the  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  an  Individ- 
ual health  care  Insurance  policy  providing 
benefits  equivalent  to  the  Minimum  Stand- 
ard Healthcare  Benefits  described  In  section 
2002(a),  and  each  such  carrier  either — 

"(1)  refused  to  Issue  such  a  policy,  or 

"(11)  offered  such  a  policy  only  for  pre- 
mium rate  greater  than  200  per  centum  of 
the  current  premium  rate  being  charged  to 
the  State  for  a  single  Individual  enrolled  In 
the  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan,  or 

"(B)  who  became  disabled  while  Insured 
under  a  Qualified  Employee  Healthcare  Plan, 
has  been  disabled  at  least  9  months,  and 
whose  coverage  has  continued  under  a  tem- 
porary extension  of  the  Qualified  Employee 
Healthcare  Plan — 

shall.  In  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  title,  be  eligible  to 
enroll  in  the  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
during  an  open  enrollment  period. 

"Definition  of  FamUy 
"(c)  An  individual  and  his  spouse  (not 
legally  separated  under  a  decree  of  divorce 
or  of  separate  maintenance)  and  each  of 
their  dependents  (as  defined  In  the  Introduc- 
tory clause  of  section  162(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964)  unmarried  chUdren 
who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  19,  or  an 
individual  and  each  of  bis  dependents  as  de- 
fined In  this  subsection  shall  be  regarded  as 
a  family  for  purpose  of  this  title. 

"Rules  for  EliglbUlty 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  applying  the  con- 
ditions of  ellglbUlty  under  this  section,  all 
determinations  shall  be  made  on  the  day 
application  for  enrollment  for  the  policy 
year  is  made. 

"DETERMINATION    AND     REVIXW    OF    PRXMICM 
RATES 

"General  Rule 

"Sec.  2004.  (a)  The  premium  rate  to  be 
charged  under  a  Qualified  State  Health-care 
Plan  for  each  policy  year  shall  be  actuari- 
ally established  In  each  State  for  each  of 
the  risk  categories — 

"  ( 1 )  single  Individual, 

"  (2)  family  of  two,  and 

"(8)  famUy  of  three  or  more. 
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"Composition  of  Premium 

'•(b)  (1)  The  premium  rate  for  a  given 
category  to  be  charged  for  the  initial 
year  shall  be  determined  by  the  administer 
Ing  carrier  on  the  bsisls  of  the  sum  of 
the  following  factors — 

"(A)  the  arithmetic  average  of  the 
arate  estimates  of  incurred  claim  costs 
that  risk  category  for  the  first  policy 
filed  with  the  Insurance  regulatory  author- 
ity of  the  State  pursuant  to  requests  by  such 
authority  of  two  nondomestlc  Insu -ance 
companies  licensed  to  Issue  heEilth  care  in- 
surance In  the  50  States  and  the  Dlstrct  of 
Columbia,  two  domestic  insiirance  com- 
panies licensed  to  issue  health  care  Ipsur- 
ance  in  the  State,  one  domestic  non 
hospital  expense  indemnity 
and  one  domestic  nonprofit  medical  ex^nse 
Indemnity  organization; 

"(B)  the  charge  for  administration  i 
for  the  policy  year  by  the  administering 
rler;  and 

"(C)  a  risk  charge  equal  to  1  per 
of  the  amount  determined  In  subparairt^h 
(A). 

"(2)  The  premium  rate  for  a  given  risk 
category  to  be  charged  for  each  subsec  uent 
policy  year  shall  be  determined  by  thu 
ministering  carrier  on  the  basis  of  the 
of  only  the  following  factors — 

"(A)  the  Incurred  claim  costs  for 
risk  category  for  the  prior  policy  year 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  any  projscted 
Increase  or  decrease  in  incurred  claim  costs 
for  that  risk  category  for  the  policy  yeir; 

"(C)  an  amount,  if  needed,  to  repay  l:i  full 
any  pool  losses  (described  In  subsejtlon 
2010(c))  of  prior  years  borne  by  th((  re- 
Insurers  of  the  pool  and  nbt  yet  reco  rered 
by  them: 

"(D)  the  charge  for  administration  Sd  set 
for  the  policy  year  by  the  administering  car- 
rier; and 

"(E)  a  risk  charge  equal  to  1  per  centum 
of  the  sum  of  the  amounts  In  subparagi  aphs 
(A)  and  (B). 

"Review  of  the  premium  rates 

"(c)  ( 1 )  The  premium  rates  determine  d  for 
each  State  for  each  policy  year  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  and  the  utilization  and  ither 
assumptions  underlying  the  rates  are  to  be 
filed  by  the  State  with  the  chief  actuary  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  arid  If. 
within  ninety  days  after  such  filing,  the  ptilef 
actuary  determines  that  the  rates  are]  un- 
justifiably high  for  the  State,  he  shall  refcom- 
mend  to  the  Secretary  a  commensurat^  re- 
duction In  the  Federal  Healthcare  Percentage 
described  in  section  2012(e).  The  Secretary, 
to  the  extent  he  concurs  in  and  adopts  buch 
recommendation,  shall  advise  the  Stale  of 
the  reduction  he  proposes  to  promulgate . 

"(2)  The  State  may  request  a  tjedring 
within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  notice  of 
the  proposed  reduction  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1) .  In  such  event,  the  Secretary  shall. 
upon  request  by  the  State  for  a  hearing]  and 
within  thirty  days  thereof,  appoint  a  hearing 
board  of  three  actuaries,  each  of  whom  shall 
be  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Aiierl- 
can  Academy  of  Actuaries,  including  oni;  ac- 
tu«u7  who  shall  be  appointed  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
one  actuary  who  shall  be  appointed  |wlth 
the  concurrence  of  the  administering  catrier. 

"  (3)  If  a  State  does  not  request  a  hearing, 
or  if  the  hearing  board  appointed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  concurs  In  the  finding  that 
the  rates  are  unjxxstlfiably  high,  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  the  proposed  reductic^n  in 
the  Federal  Healthcare  Percentage,  w(hich 
shall  apply  throughout  the  period  that;  the 
rates  on  which  the  hearing  was  based  ret^ialn 
In  effect. 

"(4)  If  the  hearing  board  appointed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  determines  that  the 
rates  are  not  unjustifiably  high  for  the  atate, 
the  Federal  Healthcare  Percentage  shall|  not 
be  reduced. 
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"PBOCKDURE   FOB   ENHOLLMENT 

"General  rule 

"Sec.  2005.  (a)  (1)  The  appropriate  State 
agency  shall  enroll  each  Federal  cash  re- 
cipient, required  under  section  2003  to  be 
made  eligible  therefor,  In  tlie  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plan,  and  shall  file  his  application 
with  the  administering  carrier  on  forms  to  be 
provided  by  the  administering  carrier. 

"(2)  All  other  Individuals,  or  the  member 
of  a  family  who  provides  the  family's  chief 
support,  otherwrise  required  under  section 
2003  to  be  made  eligible  therefor,  may  en- 
roll in  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
upon  filing  an  application  with  the  admin- 
istering carrier  on  a  form  to  be  provided  by 
the  administering  carrier. 

"Information  Required  of  Each  Applicant 
"(b)  Each  eligible  applicant  described  In 
section  2003  shall  provide  the  administering 
carrier  all  Information  and  evidence  required 
to  make  an  eligibility  determination,  and 
provide  or  certify  any  other  es;  entlal  Infor- 
mation required  under  regiilatlo  is  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  Including  but  not  limited 


"(1)  certification  of  his  eligibility  as  a 
Federal  cash  recipient; 

"(2)  certification  of  his,  or  his  family's, 
adjusted  gross  income  as  defined  by  section 
2003(a)  (2);  and 

"(3)  certification  that  he  and  his  appli- 
cable family  members,  if  eligible  for  the 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  program  for 
the  aged  described  In  part  B  of  title  XVin 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  are  enrolled  there- 
under; or.  If  not  then  eligible,  certify  that 
he  and  his  applicable  family  members  who 
may  become  eligible  during  the  policy  year 
for  the  Insurance  program  described  in  part 
B  of  title  XVm  will  enroll  in  such  program. 
"Enrollment  Periods 

"(c)  Applications  for  enrollment  In  a 
Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  shall  only 
be  made  and  filed  during  an  ppen  enrollment 
period  which  shall  be  the  calendar  month  of 
April  of  each  year  for  coverage  commencing 
for  the  policy  year  beginning  the  following 
July  1,  except  applications  for  enrollment — 

"(1)  shall  be  made  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency  on  behalf  of  an  Individual  or 
family  who  establishes  (other  than  during 
an  open  enrollment  period)  that  he  Is  a 
Federal  cash  recipient  eligible  for  enrollment, 
but  not  then  enrolled;  and  shall  be  filed  with 
the  administering  carrier  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency  within  thirty  days  following 
the  day  on  which  such  Individual  or  family 
establishes  eligibility  as  a  Federal  cash  re- 
cipient; or 

"(2)  may  be  made  by  other  Individuals 
or  families  who  meet  the  conditions  for 
eligibility  under  section  2003(a)  — 

"(A)  If  such  individual  or  family  was 
eligible  to  enroll  In  a  Qualified  Elmployee 
Healthcare  Plan  during  the  latest  enrollment 
fierlod,  but  prior  to  the  next  open  enroll- 
ment period  ceases  to  be  eligible  for  enroll- 
ment In  a  Qualified  Employee  Healthcare 
Plan,  and 

"(B)  If  the  application  Is  filed  with  the 
administering  carrier  by  the  Individual  or 
family  within  thirty  days  following  the  day 
on  which  such  individual  or  family  ceased  to 
be  eligible  for  continued  enrollment  in  the 
Qualified  Employee  Healthcare  Plan. 

"Covered  periods 
"(d)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
section  2007,  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
coverage  for  Individuals  and  families  prop- 
erly enrolled  during  an  open  enrollment  pe- 
riod shall  commence  for  the  forthcoming 
policy  year  beginning  July  1,  and  coverage 
shall  remain  in  force  for  the  balance  of  the 
policy  year  for  each  Individual  who  was  elig- 
ible for  enrollment  on  the  day  the  applica- 
tion for  his  or  his  family's  enrollment  was 
made. 


"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2007,  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
coverage  for  Individuals  or  families  properly 
enrolled  (other  than  during  an  open  enroll- 
ment period)  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(c)  shall  commence  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  following  the  month  In  which  the 
application  of  the  individual  or  family  was 
filed  with  the  administering  carrier,  and  cov- 
erage shall  remain  in  force  for  the  balance  of 
the  policy  year  for  each  individual  who  was 
eligible  for  enrollment  on  the  day  the  appli- 
cation  for  his  or  his  family's  enrollment  was 
made. 

"INDIVrotTAL    AND    FAMILY    CONTRIBUTIONS    AND 
STATE   PREMItrU    PAYMENTS 

"Individual  and  family  contributions 

"Sec.  2006.  (a)  Individuals  and  families  en- 
rolled in  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
shall  be  required  to  contribute  toward  the 
cost  of  the  plan  only  as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  single  Individual  described  in 
section  2003  (a)  shall  pay  to  the  administer- 
ing carrier  a  contribution  equal  to  18  per 
centum  of  the  excess  over  $2,000  of  the  in- 
dividual's adjusted  gross  income  (as  defined 
m  section  2003(a)  (2) ) ,  reduced  (but  not  be- 
low zero)  by  the  total  premium,  if  any.  paid 
for  that  year  by  the  individual  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  for  enrollment  in 
the  supplementary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  aged  described  in  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(2)  Each  family  of  two  described  in  sec- 
tion 2003(a)  shall  pay  to  the  administering 
carrier  a  contribution  equal  to  18  per  centum 
of  the  excess  over  $3,000  of  the  family's  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  (as  defined  in  section 
2003(a)(2)),  reduced  (but  not  below  zero) 
by  the  combined  aggregate  premium,  if  any, 
paid  for  that  year  by  the  family  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  for  enrollment 
in  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  tiged  described  in  part  B  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  A6t. 

"(3)  Each  family  of  three  or  mdre  described 
in  section  2003(a)  shall  pay  to  the  admin- 
istering carrier  a  contribution  equal  to  18 
per  centum  of  the  excess  over  $4,000  of  the 
family's  adjusted  gross  income  (as  defined 
in  section  2003(a)(2)),  reduced  (but  not 
below  zero)  by  the  combined  aggregate  pre- 
mium, if  any,  paid  for  that  year  by  the  fam- 
ily to  the  Social  Security  Administration  for 
enrollment  In  the  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  program  for  the  aged  described  in 
part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

"(4)  Each  individual  described  in  section 
2003(b)  shall  pay  to  the  administering  car- 
rier a  contribution  equal  to  the  full  pre- 
mium determined  under  section  2004  to  be 
applicable  for  the  risk  category  of  a  single 
individual. 

"Exceptions 

"(b)  (1)  Each  individual  or  family  who  en- 
rolls  in  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
during  an  excepted  enrollment  period  as 
provided  by  section  2005(c)  shall  have  his 
contribution  prorated  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  months  of  coverage  remaining  in 
the  current  policy  year  as  at  the  date  cover- 
age commences. 

"(2)  Each  individual  or  family  who.  but 
for  this  subsection,  would  be  required  to 
make  a  contribution  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  and  who  has  established  that  he  is  a 
Federal  cash  recipient  at  the  time  his  ap- 
plication for  enrollment  in  a  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plan  was  filed,  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  such  contribution,  but  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  thus  waived 
nevertheless  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  to 
the  administering  carrier. 

"(3)  Each  individual  or  family,  who  estab- 
lishes eligibility  as  a  Federal  cash  recipient 
during  a  calendar  month  subsequent  to  the 
calendar  month  In  which  his  application  for 
enrollment  In  a   Qualified  State  Healthcare 
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Plan  was  filed,  shall  not  be  required  to  pay 
any  installment  or  installments  of  the  con- 
tribution for  that  policy  year  that  fall  due  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  third  calendar 
month  in  which  the  Individual  or  family 
established  eligibility  as  a  Federal  cash  recip- 
ient, but  such  Installment  or  Installments 
shall  nevertheless  be  paid  by  the  State  to  the 
administering  carrier. 

"State's  Share  of  the  Premium 
"(c)  Each  State  which  has  a  Qualified 
State  Healthcare  Plan  shall  pay  the  admin- 
istering carrier  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  premium  cost  for  the  policy  year  less 
the  total  amount  of  contributions  actually 
paid  to  the  administering  carrier  by  the  in- 
dividuals and  families  as  provided  for  In  this 
section. 

"Nonvarlabllity  of  Contributions  and 
Premiums 
"(d)  The  amount  of  annual  contribution 
and  the  amount  of  annual  premium  shall 
be  established  by  family  size  category  on  the 
day  application  for  enrollment  was  made, 
and  shall  not  change  as  a  resvUt  of  a  change 
In  family  size  thereafter. 

"Due  Date  of  Contributions  and  State 
Premium  Payments 
"(e)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section, any  contribution  required  of  an  In- 
dividual or  family,  or  of  the  State  on  be- 
half of  a  Federal  cash  recipient,  for  the  forth- 
coming policy  year  or  the  balance  pf  the 
policy  year  shall  be  due  and  payable  in  ad- 
vance of  the  effective  date  of  that  Individual's 
or  family's  coverage  under  the  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plan. 

"(2)  An  individual  or  family  who  enrolls 
during  an  open  enrollment  i)erlod  and  whose 
total  contribution  for  a  policy  year  exceeds — 
"(A)  $40,  may  elect  to  pay  one-fourth  of 
the  contribution  In  iwlvance  of  the  policy 
year,  and  one-fourth  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  months  fol- 
lowing the  first  month  of  the  policy  year, 
or 

"(B)  $120,  may  elect  to  pay  one-twelfth  of 
the  contribution  in  advance  of  the  policy 
year,  and  one  twelfth  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  each  of  the  eleven  months  following  the 
first  month  of  the  policy  year. 

"(3)  Any  individual  or  family  member  who 
qualifies  for  payment  of  his  contribution  in 
installments  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(e)(2)  and  who  Is  an  employee  (as  defined 
in  section  3121(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  may  require  his  employer  to 
make  periodic  deductions  from  his  wages, 
and  remit  each  contribution  Installment  to 
the  administering  carrier  on  or  before  the 
due  date  specified  in  subsection   (e)(2). 

"(4)  The  premium  payments  required  to 
be  made  by  the  State  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  due  In  equal  monthly 
installments  to  the  administering  carrier 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  each  calendar 
month.  If  payment  of  any  Installment  Is  not 
received  by  the  first  day  of  the  month  It  Is 
due.  the  administering  carrier  shall  not  be 
liable  for  benefit  payments  thereafter. 
"State  Pajrment  of  Premiums  for  Part  B 
Medicare  Benefits 
"(f)  Each  State  which  has  a  QuaUfled 
State  Health-care  Plan  shall  be  required  to 
make  available,  and  pay  premiums  for,  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  benefits  under 
part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  any  Individual  or  family  member  who 
lb  enrolled  In  that  State's  Qualified  State 
Health-care  Plan,  who  Is  eligible  for  such 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
and  who  either: 

"(1)  has  established  eligibility  as  a  Fed- 
eral cash  recipient  at  the  time  his  applica- 
tion for  enrollment  in  the  Qualified  State 
Health-care  Plan  is  made;  or 

"(2)  had  Individual  (combined  for  a  fam- 
ily) adjusted  gross  income  (as  defined  by  sec- 


tion   62   of    the    Internal   Revenue   Code   of 
1954) ,  for  the  last  taxable  year  preceding  the 
day  on  which  his  most  recent  application  for 
enrollment   In   the  Qualified   State   Health- 
care Plan  was  made,  less  than — 
"(A)   $2,000  for  a  single  individual, 
"(B)  $3,000  for  a  family  of  two,  or 
"(C)  $4,000  for  a  family  of  three  or  more. 
Such  benefits  shall  be  made  available  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  entered  into  vmder 
section  1843  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  by 
reason  of  the  payment  of  premiums  under 
such  title  by  the  appropriate  State  agency 
on  behalf  of  the  Individuals. 

"EXTENSION    AND    TERMINATION    OF    COVERAGE 

"General  Rule 
"Sec.  2007.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (d),  subject  to  timely  payment  as 
specified  in  section  2006(e)  of  any  contribu- 
tion required  under  section  2006  by  the  indi- 
vidual or  family  and  subject  to  timely  pay- 
ment of  the  State's  share  of  the  premium  as 
specified  in  section  2006(e).  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plan  coverage  shall  remain  In 
force  for  the  balance  of  the  policy  year  for 
each  Individual  who  was  eligible  for  enroll- 
ment on  the  day  the  application  for  his  or 
his  family's  enrollment  was  made. 

"Extended  Coverage 

"(b)  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  cov- 
erage shall  immediately  extend  to  any  child 
bom  to,  or  adopted  by,  any  eligible  family 
member  subsequent  to  the  day  the  applica- 
tion for  enrollment  was  made,  and  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  until  the  beginning  of  the  pol- 
icy year  following  the  next  open  enrollment 
period. 

"Continued  Coverage 

"(c)  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  cover- 
age during  the  policy  year  shall  not  be  ter- 
minated because  an  Individual  who  was  an 
eligible  family  member  on  the  day  the  appli- 
cation for  enrollment  was  made  ceases  to  be 
an  eligible  family  member  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  application. 

"Termination  of  Coverage 

"(d)  (1)  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
coverage  shaUl  not  commence  or  shall  termi- 
nate as  of  the  first  day  of  any  month  If  any 
contribution  due  prior  to  such  date  pursuant 
to  section  2006(e)  has  not  been  paid  by  such 
date. 

"(2)  If  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
coverage  Is  terminated  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  and  a  request  for  reinstate- 
ment is  made  within  30  days  following  the 
day  coverage  terminated,  the  individual  or 
family  will  be  extended  continuous  coverage 
upon  payment  of  the  overdue  contribution 
or  Installment  and  all  remaining  installments 
due  during  the  balance  of  that  policy  year 
plus  a  reinstatement  expense  charge  of  $10. 

"(3)  If  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
coverage  is  terminated  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  Individual  or  family 
fails  to  request  reinstatement  as  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (2),  the  Individual  or  family 
shall  not  qualify  for  the  payment  of  contri- 
butions In  Installments  specified  In  section 
2006(e)  for  the  next  policy  year. 

"(4)  If  a  Federal  cash  recipient  described 
In  section  2003(a)  (2)  (B)  ceases  to  be  eligible 
for  public  cash  assistance  after  the  State  has 
enrolled  the  individual  or  family,  the  State 
shall  so  notify  the  administering  carrier 
within  thirty  days  of  such  cessation  and 
Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  coverage 
shall  terminate  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  month  following  the  month  in  which 
eligibility  for  public  cash  assistance  ceased. 

"APPROVAL  OP  rNSTrrtmONAL  BATES  OF  REIM- 
BURSEMENT BY  STATE  HEALTH  CARE  INSTITU- 
TIONS   COST    COMMISSIONS 

"State  Conamisslon 
"Sec.  2008.  (a)  In  the  operation  of  a  Quali- 
fied  State   Healthcare  Plan  no   charge  for 


services  rendered  or  supplies  furnished  by 
hospitals,  extended  care  facilities  or  Home 
Health  Agencies  (herein  collectively  referred 
to  as  "health  care  institutions")  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  the  extent  that  such  charges 
exceed  the  rates  approved  by  a  State  Health 
Care  Institutions  Cost  Commission.  Such 
Commission  shall  be  a  State  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  each  State  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  the  f\inctions  de- 
scribed in  this  section.  Such  Commission 
shall  operate  with  the  advice  of  a  council 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  council  shall 
include  at  least  two  consumer  representa- 
tives, one  hospital  representative,  one  ex- 
tended care  facility  representative,  one 
Home  Health  Agency  representative,  one 
hospital  service  organization  representative, 
one  Insurance  company  representative,  and 
one  representative  of  the  State  health  plan- 
ning council  established  pursuant  to  section 
314(a)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  One  of  the  representatives  shall  be  des- 
ignated as  chairman  of  the  advisory  council. 
"Review  of  Budgets  and  Charges 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  review  budgets 
and  proposed  charges  for  the  health  care  in- 
stitutions in  the  State  In  order  to  establish 
prospectively  approved  charges  for  purposes 
of  reimbursement  under  this  title.  Once  each 
year,  each  health  care  institution  shall  file  its 
budget  and  proposed  charges  with  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  may  approve  the 
use  of  a  single  charge  for  all  of  a  group  of 
services  commonly  rendered  a  class  of  pa- 
tients or  a  single  all-inclusive  daily  charge 
for  all  in-patient  services  of  the  health  care 
institution.  Filed  charges  shall  be  deemed 
approved  unless  disapproved  by  the  Commis- 
sion within  60  days  after  filing. 

"Standards  for  Health  Care  Institutions 

"(c)  In  reviewing  the  proposed  charges  of 
health  care  Institutions  In  the  State,  the 
Commission  shall  require  at  least  the  follow- 
ing standards  of  each  such  institution — 

"(1)(A)  an  active  review  committee  of 
qualified  physicians  and  other  personnel  that 
effectively  determines  whether  the  services 
rendered  are — 

"  (1)  of  good  quality, 

"(11)  needed  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  patient,  and 

"(111)  provided  only  as  long  as  necessary 
within  the  health  care  institution;   and 

"(B)  management  that  takes  effective  and 
prompt  action  with  respect  to  adverse  find- 
ings; 

"(2)  utilization  of  a  standard  system  of 
accounting  and  cost  finding  established  by 
the  Commission; 

"(3)  utilization  of  the  approved  charges 
for  all  patients;  and 

"(4)  a  budget  of  Its  expenses  for  the  fiscal 
years,  using  the  approved  standard  system 
of  accounting  and  cost  finding,  and  estab- 
lished charges  for  services  reasonably  related 
to  the  cost  of  efficient  production  of  such 
services. 

The  Commission  shall  also  take  into  consid- 
eration economic  factors  In  the  health  care 
Institution's  geographical  tirea,  costs  of  com- 
parable institutions  providing  comparable 
services,  capital  requirements,  and  the  need 
for  Incentives  to  Improve  service  and  in- 
stitute economies  which  might  be  secured 
from  the  sharing  of  joint  services  with  other 
health  care  institutions. 

"Amortization  of  Coital  Costs 

"(d)  In  reviewing  that  portion  of  a  health 
care  institution's  charges  which  results  from 
financing  costs  and  depreciation  relating  to 
prior  capital  expenditures,  the  Commission 
shall  accept  the  determination,  if  any,  of  the 
appropriate  comprehensive  health  planning 
agency  (as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act)  that  the  construction  of 
such  facility  was  consistent  with  the  health 
needs  of  the  area. 
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"Appeal  by  Health  Care  Institution  Follow- 
ing Disapproyal  by  Commission 

"(e)  If  the  budget  submitted  by  a  health 
care  Institution  reveals  significant  operttting 
Inefficiencies  (x  It  the  proposecl  charges  oth- 
erwise appear  to  be  unjustifiably  hlgh^  the 
OommlSBion  shall  disapprove  the  projiosed. 
charges,  li  the  prop>08ed  charges  are  disap- 
proved, the  affected  health  care  institution 
may  request  consideration  of  the  advisory 
council  constituted  by  virtue  of  subsection 
(a).  Upon  receipt  of  such  request,  the  c4>un- 
dl  shall  hold  a  hearing  at  which  the|  in- 
terested parties  may  appear  to  presentj  the 
facts  which  support  the  Commission's  <lecl- 
alon  and  the  facts  which  support  the  affected 
health  care  Institution's  poeltlon.  PoUotrtng 
such  hearing  the  council  shall  advlsel  the 
Commission  of  its  reconunendation,  and  the 
Commission  shall  thereupon  render  a  janal 
decision. 

"I'ederal  Appropriation  for  Cost  Commission's 
E^xpenses 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  any  State 
which  has  a  Qualified  State  Health-ct>re  Plan 
an  amount  equal  to  75  percentum  of]  the 
reasonable  amounts  expended  by  the  State 
each  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Sacre- 
tary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  admini^ra- 
tlon  of  the  State's  Health  Care  Institutions 
Cost  Commission  and  its  advisory  council  ex- 
cept that  there  shall  be  no  reimbursement 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  cost  of  any  in- 
stitutional audits  that  may  be  conducted  by 
the  Commission. 

"REVirW  OF  LEVELS  OF  rNSTTTUnONAI,  RAT 
RKIMBUBSEMZNT  BT  SECRXTART  OF  HI 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

•'Piling  With  the  Secretary 
"Sec.  2009.  (a)  Annually  on  a  date  si 
by  the  Secretary,  each  State  Health  Care 
Btitutions  Cost  Commission  shall  file 
the  Secretary,  on  a  form  prescribed  by  him, 
a  report  of  the  level  of  rates  of  instltuticnal 
reimbursement  approved  by  the  Commiafeion 
for  such  categories  of  health  care  InstltutlorLs 
as  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary.  The 
categories  shall  take  into  consideration  i  the 
tjrpe  ojid  size  of  the  institutions  and  differ- 
ing economic  characteristics  by  geographic 
areas  within  each  State  so  that  each  cate- 
gory will  include  institutions  with  similar 
conditions  of  operating  cost. 

"Review  by  the  Secretary 
"(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  level  of  ratee  approved  for  a  given 
category  of  health  care  institution  la  a 
State  Is  unjustifiably  high  in  relation  to 
those  of  other  States,  he  shall  order  a  re- 
duction for  that  State  in  the  Federal  Med  leal 
Assistance  Percentage  (as  defined  In  section 
1905(b)  of  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act) .  and  a  reduction  in  the  Federal  Heejth- 
eare  Percentage  (as  defined  in  section  )012 
(c) )  to  compensate  for  the  excess  cost  resiilt- 
Ing  from  the  unjustifiably  high  level  of  riites 
for  that  category  of  health  care  Institutions 
In  the  State.  The  State  may  appeal  the  Sec- 
retary's decision,  and  upon  receipt  of  an  Ap- 
peal, the  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  heading 
board  of  three  members  which  shall  ijold 
a  hearing  at  which  the  interested  parties  ijiay 
appear  to  present  the  facts  which  supoort 
the  Secretajry's  decision  and  the  facts  wmch 
support  the  appellant  State's  poaltlon.  ^e 
members  of  the  hearing  board  shall  eact^  be 
knowledgeable  with  respect  to  the  ooet^  of 
op>erating  health  care  institutions  of  the 
category  concerned  and  may  not  be  an  Em- 
ployee or  an  owner  of  any  of  the  health 
care  Institutions  concerned.  Following  spch 
hectrlng  the  hearing  board  shall  advise  the 


Secretary  of  Its  recommendation,  and 
Secretary  shall  thereupcb  render  a  final 
clslon.  ITiere  shall  be  no  further  right  of 


the 
de- 
ap- 


peal or  review  by  the  State.  If  the  StAte 


re- 


whoee   Federal    percentages   have   been 
duced,  takes  action  to  correct  the  situation 
which  produced  the  unjustifiably  high  1«  vel 


of  rates  for  the  category  of  health  care  in- 
stitutions. It  may  so  notify  the  Secretary 
and  request  restoration  of  the  full  amount 
of  the  Federal  medical  assistance  percentage 
and  the  full  amount  of  the  Federal  Health- 
care Percentage.  If  the  Secretary  Is  satis- 
fied that  corrective  action  has  been  taken, 
he  shall  restore  the  Federal  (jercentages  to 
their  full  amount  for  that  State  as  of  the 
date  he  deems  the  corrective  action  to  have 
eliminated  the  unjustifiably  high  level  of 
ratee. 

"OPERATION    OP   THE   QUALIFIED   STATE    HEALTH- 
CARE   BENEITTS    POOL 


"General  Rule 

"Sec.  2010.  (a)  The  Qualified  State  Health- 
care Benefits  Pool  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  Pool)  shall  be  administered 
by  the  carrier  administering  the  Qualified 
State  Healthcare  Plan. 

"Fiscal  Operation 
"(b)  (1)  The  premiums  collected  pursuant 
to  this  title,  2004  the  fees  for  reinstatement 
of  coverage  described  In  section  2007(d)  (2) 
and  the  reimbursements  for  Pool  losses  de- 
scribed  in  subsection    (c)  (2)    shall  be  paid 
Into  the  Pool. 
The  Pool  shall  be  available — 
"(A)   without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  pay 
all  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  benefit 
claims  certified  by  the  administering  carrier: 
"(B)  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  pay 
premiums  to  approved  health  maintenance 
organizations  (as  defined  In  section  2015 (e) ) ; 
"(C)    to  pay  the  risk  charges  specified  In 
section  2004(b); 

"(D)  to  repay  to  Poll  reinsurers  the  losses, 
if  any,  specified  in  section  2004(b)  (2)  (C) ; 

"(E)  to  pay  the  administrative  charges  of 
the  administering  carrier  described  In  sec- 
tion 2004(b);  and 

"(F)  to  pay  any  other  charges  for  which 
the  Pool  has  a  liability. 

"(2)  The  moneys  in  the  Pool  shall  be  In- 
vested and  reinvested  In  interest-bearing  ob- 
ligations, which  may  be  sold  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  the  Pool.  The  interest  on,  and  the 
proceeds  frccn  the  sale  of,  such  obligations 
become  a  part  of  the  Pool. 

"Experience  Accounting 
"(c)(1)  At  the  close  of  each  policy  year, 
an  experience  accounting  for  the  Pool  for 
the  policy  year  shall  be  prepared  by  the  ad- 
ministering carrier  and  submitted  to  the 
Secretary,  to  the  State,  and  to  all  reinsur- 
ers specified  in  section  2002(d). 

"(2)  (A)  All  reinaxirers  shall  participate  In 
any  Pool  losses  in  accordance  with  such  for- 
mula as  the  Pool  participants  may  devise 
with  the  approval  of  the  State.  The  aggregate 
Pool  losses  for  any  pwlicy  year,  to  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  Pool  participants,  shall 
be  limited  to  3  per  centum  of  the  Qualified 
State  Healthcare  Plan  premiums  collected  by 
the  Pool  for  the  year.  Losses  in  excess  of  this 
limitation  shall  be  borne  by  the  State. 

"(B)  The  State  shall  collect  the  unin- 
sured plans'  share  of  the  Pool  losses,  and 
remit  such  amoiuit  together  with  the  State's 
payment  for  Its  share  of  the  losses  to  the  ad- 
ministering carrier  within  forty-five  days 
after  the  experience  accounting  has  been 
submitted.  The  other  reinsurers  shall  remit 
their  share  oif  the  loss  to  the  administering 
carrier  within  thirty-one  days  after  the  ex- 
perience accounting  has  been  submitted. 

"(3)  If  the  experience  accounting  refiects 
a  gain  (computed  after  deduction  of  the  re- 
insurera'  risk  charge  described  in  section 
2004(b) )  for  the  policy  year,  the  gain  shaU 
be  retained  in  the  pool  and  used  to  minimize 
future  premiums  to  be  i>aid  by  the  State. 

"FURNISHING    OF    INFORMATION    P.T    OTHER 
AGENCIES 

"General  Rule 
"Sec.  2011.  (a)  The  head  of  any  Federal  or 
State  agency  shall  furnish  such  Information 


as  the  administering  carrier  needs  for  pur- 
poses  of  six>t  auditing  eligibility  for  the  Qual- 
ified State  Healthcare  Plan,  or  verifying  other 
Information  with  respect  thereto. 
"Carrier's  Liability 
"(b)  A  reliance  by  the  administering  car- 
rier on  information  furnished  by  any  Federal 
or  State  agency  shall  relieve  the  carrier  from 
liability  for  failure  to  charge  sufficient  pre- 
miums, overpayment  of  benefits,  or  any  other 
erroneous  act  resulting  from  the  carrier's 
reliance  on  such  Information. 

"PROVISIONS    AND   CONDITIONS   FOR   FEDERAL 
APPROPRIATION 

"Appropriation  for  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Plan  Premiums 

"Sec.  2012.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
any  State  which  has  a  Qualified  State  Health- 
care Plan  an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  total  premiums 
for  the  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  paid 
by  State  to  the  administering  carrier  by  the 
Federal  Healthcare  Percentage  defined  in  sub- 
section (e).  In  applying  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  amount  used  as  total  premiums 
paid  by  a  State  for  a  Qualified  State  Health- 
care Plan  shall  not  Include  any  portion  there- 
of that  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
attributable  to  benefits  provided  under  the 
Plan  which  are  in  excess  of  the  Minimum 
Standard  Healthcare  Benefits  tlien  required 
by  section  2002(a)  to  be  provided.  "Appro- 
priation for  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Bene- 
fits. 

Pool  Losses 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  any  State 
which  has  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan' 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying  thn  excess  Pool  losses  paid  by 
the  State  to  the  administering  carrier  (as 
provided  by  section  2010(c)(2)(A))  by  the 
Federal  Healthcare  Percentage  defined  In 
subsection  (e).  For  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Federal  Healthcare  Percentage 
shall  be  as  determined  before  any  reduction 
thereof  provided  for  under  section  2004(c) 
(3) ,  or  section  3009. 

"Condition  for  Payment 
"(c)  The  amounts  appropriated  by  the 
preceding  subsections  shall  not  be  paid  to 
the  State  unless  the  State  has  filed  with 
the  Secretary  sufficient  evidence  to  substan- 
tiate the  expenditures  described  by  the  pre- 
ceding subsections. 

"Payments  Under  Titles  V  and  XIX  Con- 
ditioned on  State  Compliance 
"  (d)  In  orde.'  for  a  State  to  be  eligible  for 
Federal  appropriations  on  or  after  July  1, 
1973,  pursuant  to  titlea  V  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  it  must  have  in  oper- 
ation a  Qualified  State  Health  Care  Plan. 

"Federal  Healthcare  Percentage 
"(e)  The  term  'Federal  Healthcare  Per- 
centage' for  any  Stat«>  shall  be  100  per  cen- 
tum less  the  State  percentage;  and  the  State 
percentage  shall  be  that  percentage  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  45  per  centum  as  the 
square  of  the  per  capita  Income  of  such  State 
bears  to  the  square  of  the  per  capita  Income 
of  the  continental  United  States  (Including 
Alaska  and  Hawaii);  except  that  (1)  the 
Federal  Healthcare  Percentage  shall  In  no 
case  be  less  than  70  per  centum  or  more  than 
90  per  centum,  and  (2)  the  Federal  Health- 
care Percentage  for  Puertrj  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam  shall  be  70  per  centum. 
The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  the  Federal 
Healthcare  Percentage  for  each  State  as  soon 
as  possible  after  enactment  of  this  title, 
which  promulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for 
each  of  the  four  quariers  In  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1972  and  ending  with  the 
close  of  Jtine  30,  1973.  Thereafter,  the  Fed- 
eral Healthcare  Percentage  for  any  State 
shall  be  promulgated  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1101(a)(8)(B)  of  tlUe 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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■ELIGIBILITT    OF    THOSE    NOW    COVXRZD    UNDER 
CERTAIN  STATE  OR  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

"Federal  Programs 

"Sec.  2013.  (a)  Any  class  of  Individuals  or 
families,  other  than  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  their  families,  whose 
members  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  are  receiving  all,  or  substantially  all, 
of  their  medical  care  under  a  Federal  pro- 
gram, other  than  a  program  pursuant  to  the 
Social  Security  Act,  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
coverage  imder  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Plan  unless — 

"(1)  all  members  of  the  class  who  are  resi- 
dent in  the  State  are  enrolled  in  the  Plan; 

"(2)  the  Federal  Government  pays  the 
premium  for  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance benefits  under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  all  such  members 
of  the  class  as  are  eligible  therefor: 

"(3)  the  Federal  Government  arranges 
for  the  enrollment  of  such  Individuals  and 
families  in  the  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Flan  and  pays  the  full  premium  therefor  on 
behalf  of  such  persons  without  requiring 
any  sharing  by  the  State;   and 

"(4)  the  Federal  Government  agrees  to  pay 
the  State  that  proportion  of  any  excess  Pool 
losses,  charged  to  the  State  pursuant  to 
section  2010(c)(2)(A),  which  the  average 
number  of  such  persons  enrolled  in  such 
Plan  during  the  policy  year  bears  to  the 
average  number  of  all  persons  enrolled  in 
such  Plan  during  that  year.  In  applying  sec- 
tion 2012(b) ,  the  amount  of  such  payment 
shall  reduce  the  excess  Pool  losses  to  which 
the  Federal  Healthcare  Percentage  would 
otherwise  be  applied. 

"State   Programs 

"(b)  Any  class  of  Individuals  or  families, 
other  than  employees  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment and  their  famlllee,  whose  members, 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  are  re- 
ceiving all,  or  substantially  all,  of  their  medi- 
cal care  under  a  State  program  of  medical 
care,  other  than  a  program  pursuant  to  the 
Social  Secxirlty  Act,  and  who  are  not  other- 
wise eligible  for  enrollment  In  the  Qualified 
State  Healthcare  Plan,  shall  be  eligible  for 
coverage  In  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
provided — 

"(1)  all  members  of  the  class  who  are  resi- 
dent In  the  State  are  enrolled  in  the  Plan; 

"(2)  the  State  pays  the  premium  for  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  under  part  B 
of  title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
all  such  members  of  the  cla«  as  are  eligible 
therefor; 

"(3)  the  State  arranges  for  the  enrollment 
of  such  individuals  and  famlllee  in  the  Quali- 
fied State  Healthcare  Plan  and  pays  the  full 
premium  therefor  on  behalf  of  all  such  per- 
sons; and 

"(4)  the  State  agrees  to  absorb,  without 
any  sharing  by  the  Federal  Government,  that 
proportion  of  the  excess  Pool  looses,  charged 
to  it  pursuant  to  section  2010(c)(2)(A), 
which  the  average  number  of  such  persons 
enrolled  in  such  plan  during  the  policy  year 
bears  to  the  average  number  of  all  persons 
enrolled  in  such  Plan  during  that  year.  In 
applying  section  2012(b),  such  amount  shall 
reduce  the  excess  Pool  losses  to  which  the 
Federal  Healthcare  Percentage  would  other- 
wise be  applied. 

"PREMIUM  TAXES 

"Sec.  2014.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral appropriations  pursuant  to  this  title,  a 
State  (or  any  poUtical  subdivision  thereof)  — 

"(1)  may  not  impose  any  tax  of  any  kind  on 
or  with  respect  to  any  premium,  benefit,  in- 
come, or  other  transaction  or  occurrence  con- 
nacted  with  any  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Plan  or  Benefits  Pool  provided  for  under  this 
title,  and 

"(3)  may  not  impose  any  tax  on  or  with 
■wpect  to  any  health  care  insurance  oontract, 
*he  premiums  therefor,  or  the  benefits  pro- 


vided thereunder  unless  such  tax  is  applied 
equally  to  all  carriers  which  provide  health 
care  insurance  In  the  State. 
"definitions 
"Sec.  2015.  As  used  In  this  title  the  follow- 
ing terms  shall  have  the  following  meanings  : 
"Health  Care 
"(a)   'Health  care'  means  the  medical  care 
referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
section  213(e)  (1)  and  all  of  the  services  and 
supplies  described  In  section  213(h)   of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
"Secretary 
"(b)    'Secretary'   means   the   Secretary   of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
"States 

"(c)  'State'  shall  include  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  I*uerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

"Administering  Carrier 

"(d)  'Administering  carrier'  means  either: 

"(1)  a  carrier  licenfied  to  issue  health  care 
insurance  in  each  of  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or 

"(2)  an  aaeemblage  of  domestic  carriers 
operating  statewide  which  in  the  aggregate 
issue  10  per  centum  of  the  total  health  care 
insurance  issued  in  the  State  and  operate 
as  one  administering  unit.  The  administering 
carrier  for  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
shall  be  designated  by  the  State  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

"Approved  Health  Maintenance 
Organization 

"(e)  'Approved  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization' means  a  public  or  private  organi- 
zation (profit  or  non-profit)  which — 

"(1)  provides,  either  directly  ot  through 
arrangements  with  others,  health  care  serv- 
ices to  enroUees  on  a  per  capita  prepayment 
basis; 

"(2)  provides  with  respect  to  such  enrollees 
all  of  the  Minimum  Standard  Healthcare 
Benefits  si>eclfied  In  section  213(h)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code; 

"(3)  provides  physicians'  services  directly 
through  physicians  who  are  either  employees 
or  partners  of  such  organization  or  iinder  an 
arrangement  with  an  organized  group  <»' 
groups  of  physicians  which  Is  or  are  reim- 
bursed for  services  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
an  aggregate  fixed  sum  or  on  a  per  capita 
basis; 

"(4)  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  SecretEiry  proof  of  financial  responsi- 
bility and  proof  of  a  capability  to  provide 
either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
others  comprehensive  health  care  services, 
including  institutional  services,  efficiently, 
effectively,  and  economically;  and 

"(5)  has  arrangements  for  assxiring  that 
the  health  care  services  reqtilred  by  Its  en- 
rollees are  received  promptly  and  appropri- 
ately and  that  the  services  that  are  received 
measure  up  to  quality  standards  which  It  es- 
tablishes In  accordance  with  regulations. 

"Policy  Year 

"(f)  'Policy  year'  means  a  period  begin- 
ning any  July  1  and  ending  the  close  of  the 
following  June  30. 

"Carrier 

"(g)  'Carrier'  means  an  insurance  com- 
pany, hospital  service  or  hospital  expense  In- 
demnity organization,  a  medical  service  or 
medical  expense  indemnity  organization, 
dental  service  or  dental  expense  Indemnity 
organization  or  other  similar  organization 
providing  coverage  for  one  or  more  types  of 
health  care. 

"Uninsured  Plans 

"(h)  'Uninsured  plan'  means  a  plan  pro- 
vided by  a  person  (other  than  a  carrier  or  a 
health  maintenance  organization )  having  an 
arrangement  which  has  been  communicated 
or  described  In  writing  to  covered  Individu- 


als, and  which  covers  at  least  26  Individuals 
for  at  least  26  weeks  of  the  calendar  year, 
and  which  provides,  pays  for,  or  reimburses 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
health  care  of  such  Individuals,  but  shall  not 
Include  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 
spect to  programs  established  by  It. 
"Federal  Cash  Recipient 
"(1)  'Federal  cash  recipient'  means  an  in- 
dividual or  family  who  has  established  eli- 
gibility for  public  cash  assistance  under  a 
program  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Fed- 
eral funds. 

"REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  2016.  Any  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  (or  his  delegate)  with  re- 
gard to  this  title  Ehall  be  promulgated  in 
final  form  not  less  than  nine  months  pricw 
to  the  first  day  of  the  policy  year  during 
which  they  will  apply.  Such  regulations  shall 
be  effective  only  if  (i)  promulgated  In  final 
form  within  the  time  prescribed  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  and  (11)  notice  of  such  reg- 
ulation in  proposed  form  and  of  opportunity 
for  public  hearing  thereon  shall  have  been 
published  not  less  than  sixty  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  promulgation  thereof  in  final 
form." 

Sec.  532.  Conforming  amendments  to  title  V 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Section  505(a)  of  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (13),  sub- 
stituting ";  and"  for  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (14),  and  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (15)  as  follows: 

"(15)  effective  upon  adoption  of  a  Qxiall- 
fled  State  Healthcare  Plan  under  title  XX  of 
this  Act,  but  in  no  event  later  than  July  1, 
1973,  excludes  payment  of  any  services  cov- 
ered (or  co-payment  required)  under  a  Qual- 
ified State  Healthcare  Plan." 
Sec.  653.  Conforming  Amendments  to  Title 
XVHI  of  the  Social  Seculrty  Act. 

Title  XVHI  of  the  Social  Secjirlty  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  after  section  1837(e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  lieu  of  the  limitations  provided  by 
subsections  (a),(b),  (c),and  (d),  there  shall 
be  a  general  enrollment  period  during  the 
month  of  April  In  each  year  for  Individuals 
who  are  enrolling  for  the  first  time  in  a 
Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  described  In 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  section  1843(b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(I)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request  of 
a  State,  enter  into  a  modification  or  an 
agreement  entered  into  with  such  State  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  under  which  the 
covered  group  described  In  subsection  (b) 
and  specified  In  such  agreement  Is  broad- 
ened to  Include  individuals  who  are  described 
In  section  a006(f)  of  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act." 

Sec.  634.  Conforming  Amendments  to  Title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"XXCLUSXON    FROM    COVEXAOS 

"Sxc.  1908.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  no  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  title  (a)  for  any  expenses  In- 
curred for  Items  or  services  (1)  which  are 
covered  under  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Plan  (as  defined  In  title  XX),  (3)  which  are 
Incurred  after  July  1,  1973,  and  would  have 
been  covered  under  a  Qualified  State  Health- 
care Plan  had  the  State  adopted  such  a 
plan,  or  (b)  for  any  co-payment  requlrod 
imder  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan." 
Sec.  535.  Conforming  amendments  regard- 
ing "reasonable  costs." 

Wherever  reference  is  made  In  titles  V, 
XVm,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
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maklng  payments  to  a  provider  on  the 
of      'reasonable      costs"       or      "reaso 
charges",  with  regard  to  any  amount 
after  June  30,  1972,  that  payment  shai: 
be  considered  reasonable  to  the  extent 
It  exceeds  the  amount  which  would  b 
termlned  to  be  reasonable  and  necessary 
der   section   2002(e)(2)    of  title  XX  ol^ 
Social  Security  Act. 

Sec.  536.  Conforming    amendments    to 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The    Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
paragraph   (2)   in  section  115(a)   and 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  ":  or"  and  by  adding 
paragraph     (2)     the    following    new 
graph: 

"(3)  Interest,  or  any  other  item  of  inc  ame 
derived  from  any  investment  by  a  Quajifled 
State   Healthcare   Benefits   Pool    (as 
in  section  2010  of  title  XX  of  the  Socia 
curity  Act)." 
Sec.  537.  Carrier  Compliance. 

Nothing  contained  in  antitrust  leglsl^ti 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
or  by  the  legislatures  of  one  or  more  o:' 
several  States  shall  be  construed  as  limiting 
or  in  any  other  way  applying  to  carriers 
any  activity  undertaken  In  compliance  w 
or  In  an  effort  to  comply  with  any  prov^si 
of  title  V  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  538.  -Effective  date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  sulitltle 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  except  that  a  Quajifled 
State  Healthcare  Plan  provided  for 
new  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
not  provide  benefits  before  July  1,  1972 
StTBTITLE  E — EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  541.  Effective  date. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  the  title, 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  take  ^ffect 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Ac" 
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Nationai.  Hzalthcaks  Act,  Section-^t- 
Section  Analysis 
titlb  i — finds  and  declakation  ot 

Section  101:  This  section  states  that)  (a) 
America  confronts  a  critical  testing  <k  its 
capacity  to  meet  for  all  of  Its  citizens  ojie  of 
the  most  basic  of  human  needs,  that  of|  pro- 
tecting and  maintaining  personal  heWth; 
(b)  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  should  have  access  to  quality  h^tb 
care,  but  too  many  Americans  find  It  dlljciUt 
to  secure  quality  health  care  when  they  need 
It,  where  they  need  It,  at  prices  they  can 
afford;  (c)  the  nation  needs  systems  of  h^lth 
care  organization,  delivery,  and  financing 
which  combine  the  high  scientific  and  tech- 
nical competence  of  the  medical  and  illled 
health  professions:  the  flexibility,  Inaova- 
tlvenesa,  efficiency,  and  managerial  skills  of 
private  enterprise;  the  legislative  and  pscal 
capacities  of  government  at  all  levels;!  and 
the  potentialities  of  consumer  and  conjmu- 
nlty  participation  In  developing  and  itialn- 
talnlng  such  systems  of  health  care. 

Section  102:  This  section  declares  the, pur- 
pose of  the  Act  to  be  to  Improve  the  twga- 
nlzatlon,  delivery,  and  financing  of  health 
care  for  all  Amerlcsans  by  Increasing  health 
personnel,  promoting  ambulatory  icare. 
strengthening  health  planning,  establUhlng 
national  standards  of  health  care  beqefits, 
encouraging  jirovlslon  of  such  benefits 
throxigh  cotnprehenslve  health  care  l^ur- 
ance,  and  by  assisting  persons  of  low  lnt»me 
or  In  poor  health  to  secure  that  Insurance. 

TTn-K   n PROVISIONS  TO    INCSEASZ   THE  SttPPLT 

AND    tMPKOVE    THE    OISTBIFCmOM    OT   H^LLTS 
CASE  PERSONNEL 

Student    loans   for   training   in    the    h^lth 
professions  and  nursing 
Section  201 :  The  medical  student  loanJ  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  are 
amended  to  allow  a  medical  student  to  bor- 


row the  fiiU  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  and  reason- 
able amounts  for  room,  board,  books,  sup- 
plies, and  other  related  costs.  The  loan  will 
be  forgiven  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a  year 
in  return  for  practice  In  an  area  found  by 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  appropriate 
State  comprehensive  planning  agency  to  be 
In  need  of  physicians,  optometrists,  or  den- 
tists. 

The  bill  authorizes  $50  million  for  FY  1971, 
$70  million  for  FY  1972,  and  $100  mUlion  a 
year  for  FY  1973,  1974,  and  1975  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Loan  provisions  for  student  nurses  are 
amended  to  allow  loans  covering  the  full 
cost  of  tuition,  fees,  and  reasonable  amounts 
for  room,  board,  books,  supplies  and  other 
related  costs.  Up  to  half  of  the  loan  may  be 
forgiven  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a  year  for 
service  in  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  In- 
stitution or  agency.  Up  to  100  percent  of  the 
loan  may  be  forgiven  at  the  rate  33  V3  per- 
cent a  year  for  appropriate  service  In  an  area 
designated  as  having  a  substantial  shortage 
of  nurses. 

The  bill  authorizes  $25  million  for  FY  1971, 
$50  mllUon  for  FT  1972,  $75  million  a  year 
for  FY  1973,  1974.  and  1975  for  this  purpose. 
Scholarship  grants  and  student  loans  for 
training  in  the  allied  health  professions 
Section  202 :  Scholarship  grants  may.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  IffiW,  be  awarded  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  Individual,  up  to  the  full  cost  of  his 
tuition,  fees,  books,  equipment  and  living 
expenses. 

The  bill  authorizes  for  this  purpose  $10 
million  for  FY  1971,  $30  million  for  FY  1972, 
and  $60  million  a  year  for  FY  1973,  1974.  and 
1975. 

Loan  provisions  for  students  In  the  allied 
health  professions  are  amended  to  allow 
loans  covering  the  full  cost  of  tuition,  fees, 
and  reasonable  amounts  for  room,  board, 
books,  supplies,  and  other  related  costs.  Up 
to  half  of  the  loan  may  be  forgiven  at  the 
rate  of  20  percent  a  year  for  service  In  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  Institution  or 
agency.  Up  to  100  percent  of  the  loan  may 
be  forgiven  at  the  rate  of  33  Vi  percent  a 
year  for  appnqjrlate  service  in  an  area  de- 
sign^s  having  a  subetantleU  shortage  of  allied 
health  professionals. 

The  bill  authorizes  $7.6  million  for  FY 
1971,  $16  mlUlon  for  FY  1972,  $40  mllUon 
for  FY  1973,  $tfO  mlUlon  for  FY  1974  and 
$75  million  for  i'/  1975  for  this  purpose. 
Training  for  personnel  needed  in  comprehen-  , 
sive  ambulatory  health  care  centers 
Section  9BK  For  purposes  of  training 
grants  under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
this  section  amends  the  term  "training  cen- 
ter for  allied  health  professions"  to  Include 
junior  colleges,  colleges  and  universities 
which  offer  training  In  health  care  center 
administration  or  curriculums  providing  the 
allied  health-professionals  needed  to  operate 
oomprehenslve  ambulatory  health  care 
centers. 

It  also  establishes  a  new  program  of  spe- 
cial project  grants  to  help  education  Insti- 
tutions meet  the  cost  of  developing  curric- 
ulums and  training  programs  to  develop  the 
skills  needed  to  administer  and  staff  com- 
prehensive ambulatory  health  care  centers. 

The    bin   authorizes   $10    million   for   FY 
1971,  $25  mUllon  for  FY  1972,  $40  million  for 
FY    1>73,    and    $60   million   a    year    for    FY 
1974  and  1975  for  this  purpose. 
Grants  to  personnel  in  the  health  profes- 
sions, allied  health  professions,  and  nurs- 
ing for  service  in  areas  of  critical  need 
Section   204:    This   section    establishes    a 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  medical  per- 
sonnel Ln  return  for  service  In  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  critical  need  to  alleviate  the 
maldistribution  of  health  care  personnel. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  authorized  to 
contract  with  individual  health  profession- 


als, nurses,  or  alUod  health  professionals  who 
agree  to  provide  health  care  services  for  a 
period  of  at  least  two  years  In  an  area 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  appropriate  State  com- 
prehensive health  planning  agency,  as  having 
a  critical  need  for  those  services. 

The  purpose  of  the  grant  Is  (1)  to  com- 
pensate the  Individual  for  providing  health 
care  services  In  an  area  where  his  normal 
comi>ensatlon  for  services  Is  less  than  equiva- 
lent health  personnel  receive  elsewhere,  and 
(2)  to  compensate  the  individual  for  his 
loss  of  time  In  getting  established  In  a  more 
lucrative  area. 

The  amount  of  the  grant,  therefore.  Is 
that  amount  which,  when  added  to  the  re- 
cipient's Income  from  providing  health  care 
services  for  each  contract  year,  provides  a 
total  Income  equal  to  110  percent  of  the 
national  annual  median  Income  for  per- 
sons of  comparable  education  and  training, 
or  110  percent  of  his  earnings  from  provid- 
ing health  care  services  In  the  previous  year, 
whichever  Is  greater. 

In  determining  the  precise  amount  of  the 
grant,  the  Secretary  may  consider  such  fac- 
tors as  he  deems  relevant.  He  must  consider, 
however : 

(1)  the  national  median  annual  Income 
for  the  applicant's  profession; 

(2)  the  cost  of  living  In  the  area  of  need; 

(3)  the  background,  training,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  applicant; 

(4)  the  amount  of  Income  the  applicant 
can  reasonably  expect  to  receive  from  service 
In  the  area; 

(6)  the  number  of  persons  of  the  appli- 
cant's profession  needed  In  the  area;   and 

(6)  where  appropriate,  cost  of  equipment, 
supplies,  and  facilities. 

The   bill    authorizes   $10   mllUon  for  FT 
1971  and  $60  million  a  year  thereafter  until 
June  30,  1975,  for  this  purpose. 
Effective  date 

Section  205:  Title  II  becomes  effective 
upon  enactment. 

TITIi  m C»MPEEHENSIVE   AMBULATORY 

HEALTH    CARE   CENTERS 

The  ptirpose  of  this  Title  Is  to  provide  for 
grants  to  comprehensive  ambulatory  health 
care  centers  (as  defined  In  amendments 
made  by  Section  309).  The  Public  Health 
Service  Act  currently  provides  for  grants 
for  the  construction  or  modernization  of 
"out-patient  facilities,"  but  no  funds  are 
earmarked  specifically  for  such  facilities, 
nor  are  the  facilities  required  to  provide 
comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care  serv- 
Ices.  This  Title  would  set  up  a  special  cate- 
gory of  grants  to  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  centers  which  offer  a  greater 
range  of  medical  services  than  ciirrent  law 
now  specifies  for  "out-patient  facilities" 
igrants. 

Amendment  of  purpose 

Section  301 :  This  section  amends  the  dec- 
laration of  purpose  of  Title  VI  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  recognize  specifically 
the  concept  of  a  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  center. 

Authorization    of    appropriations    for   con- 
struction and  modernization  grants 

Section  302:  For  fiscal  years  commencing 
after  June  30,  1971,  an  additional  $200  mil- 
lion Is  provided  hereunder  In  grant  author- 
ity to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  com- 
prehensive ambulatory  health  care  facilities, 
or  the  modernization  of  such  existing  facili- 
ties. This  sum  is  provided  through  a  new  al- 
lotment category  which  Is  separate  from  ex- 
isting allotment  categories  for  construction 
and  modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities.  It  Is  contemplated  that 
a  portion  of  the  funds  available  for  grants 
hereunder  wUl  be  iised  to  assist  nearly-con- 
structed facilities  to  pay  Initial  start-up  and 
operation  expenses  during  the  first  three 
years  of  operation  of  such  centers. 
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state  allotments 

Section  303:  Funds  available  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  comprehen- 
sive ambulatory  health  care  centers  will  be 
allotted  to  the  several  states  on  the  same 
basis  as  allotments  are  now  made  for  con- 
struction of  hospitals  and  other  medical  fa- 
cilities. Transfers  from  allotments  for  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  compre- 
hensive ambulatory  health  care  facilities  to 
allotments  for  the  construction  of  other 
types  of  facilities  are  not  authorized.  Exist- 
ing law  permitting  carryovers  of  unused  al- 
lotments from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  other  Is 
unchanged. 

Priority  of  projects 

Section  304 :  Priorities  for  awarding  grants 
to  comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care 
centers  would  be  given  to  proposed  facilities 
in  densely  populated  areas  now  lacking  such 
facilities.  This  Is  to  relieve  pressures  on  gen- 
eral hospitals  In  such  areas,  to  bring  pre- 
ventive and  treatment  facilities  to  populous 
areas  not  now  receiving  coordinated  health 
care,  and  to  create  lower-cost  facilities  In 
lieu  of  expanding  high-cost  In-patlent  facili- 
ties. 

State  plans 

Section  305:  In  its  evaluation  of  the  health 
needs  of  its  citizens,  the  State  health  plan- 
ning agency  would  be  required  to  determine 
as  part  of  Its  planning  process  the  number 
of  comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care 
centers  needed  In  the  state  and  a  plan  for 
distribution  of  such  centers.  It  would  also 
have  to  adopt  a  program  providing  for  con- 
struction of  those  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  centers  Identified  as  needed  In 
Its  State  plan,  or  for  modernizing  such  exist- 
ing facilities. 

Recovery  of  funds 
Section  306:  This  section  would  add  com- 
prehensive ambulatory   health   care  centers 
to  the  list  of  types  of  health  facilities  from 
which    recovery    of    federal    funds    may    be 
made  by  the  federal  government  from  facili- 
ties which  no  longer  qualify. 
Loon  guarantees  and   loans  for  moderniza- 
tion and   construction   of  comprehensive 
ambulatory  health  centers 
Section   307:    The   Public   Health   Service 
Act  provides  for  loans,  guarantees  and  In- 
terest subsidies  for  qualified  agencies  wish- 
ing to  construct  or  modernize  health  facili- 
ties. This  section   adds   comprehensive   am- 
bulatory health  care  centers  to  the  list  of 
types   of   facilities   which   qualify   for   such 
loans,  guarantees  and  Interest  subsidies. 

Definition  of  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  center 

Section  308:  Comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  centers  are  specifically  defined 
so  as  to  encompass  only  facilities  which  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  preventive,  diagnosltlc 
and  treatment  services  for  ambulatory  p>a- 
tlents  and  thus  relieve  overutlllzatlon  of 
general  hospitals  and  make  health  care  more 
accessible. 

rrrLK  iv — provisions  to  strengthen  health 

CARE    planning 

Subtitle  A — Health  Report  of  the  President; 
Council  of  Health  Policy  Advisers  Health 
Report  of  the  President 

Section  401:  Beginning  In  1972,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  a  health  report  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  July  1  of  each  year 
on  the  status  of  the  nation's  health  needs 
and  health  care  system  with  a  program  for 
meeting  those  needs. 

Council  of  health  policy  advisers 

Section  402:  This  section  creates  a  three- 
man  Council  of  Health  Policy  Advisers  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Its  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 


Employment  of  officers,  employees,  experts 
and  consultants 
Section  403:  The  Council  Is  authorized  to 
hire  officers,  employees  and  such  experts  and 
consultants  as  may  be  needed. 

Responsibilities  of  council 
Section  404:  This  section  outlines  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Council  In  assisting  the 
President  In  the  preparation  of  his  Health 
Report  and  the  setting  and  coordination  of 
overall  health  policy. 

The  Ojuncll  Is  required  to  make  an  annual 
health  report  to  the  President  not  later  than 
April  1  of  each  year,  starting  In  1972.  This 
report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
as  a  supplement  to  the  next  Health  Re]x>rt 
of  the  President  to  the  Congress.  In  Its  first 
report  to  the  President  the  Council  shall 
specifically  review  and  advise  the  President 
on  health  programs.  The  Council  shall  de- 
velop and  recommend  goals  for  a  national 
health  policy  to  promote  efficiency,  elimi- 
nate wEiste  and  duplication  In  the  utilization 
of  health  facilities  and  resources,  and  shall 
recommend  specific  programs  to  streamline 
and  consolidate  health  manpower  programs. 

Consultation  viith  other  advisory  bodies  and 
representative  groups — cooperative  utiliza- 
tion of  services,  facilities  and  information 
Section   405:    The   Council   shall    consult 
with  the  National  Advisory  Health  Council, 
other  advisory  councils  or  committees  as  well 
as  such  representatives  of  the  private  sector 
as  it  deems  advisable  and  shall  utilize  the 
services,  facilities  and  Information  of  other 
public  and  private  organizations  to  the  full- 
est extent  to  avoid  unnecessary  overlapping 
or  duplication  of  effort. 

Compensation  of  members 
Section  306:  The  Chairman  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  of  Level  II  and  the  other 
members  at  the  rate  of  Level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  Pay  Rates. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Section  407.  Authorizes  such  sums  as  are 
needed  to  enable  the  Council  to  function, 
not  to  exceed  $1  million  In  any  fiscal  year. 
Subtitle  B — Departmental  Recommendations 

and  Reports 
Statements  regarding  effect  of  departmental 
proposal  on  Nation's  health  care 
Section  411:  Every  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  required  to  Include,  to  the 
fullest  extent  jMDSslble,  in  each  report  on  pro- 
posals for  legislation  or  other  major  Federal 
action  significantly  affecting  health  or  the 
health  care  system,  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posal on  the  nation's  health  care  system, 
adverse  effects,  alternatives,  the  relative 
priority  established  by  the  Council  of  Health 
Policy  Advisers,  and  any  Irreversible  or  irre- 
trievable commitments  of  resources  Involved. 
Prior  to  making  this  report  the  responsible 
Federal  official  shall  consult  with  and  obtain 
the  comments  of  any  Federal  agency  which 
has  Jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  expertise 
relative  to  the  health  Impact  of  the  proposal. 
These  comments,  with  comments  of  appro- 
priate Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  President,  the 
CTouncll.  and  the  public,  and  shall  accompany 
the  proposal  through  the  existing  agency 
review  process. 

Agency  obligations  under  other 
Federal  statutes 

Section  412:   The  preceding  section   (sec. 

411)  shall  not  affect  the  obligations  Imposed 

on  Federal  agencies  by  other  Federal  statutes. 

Subtitle  C — Comprehensive  Health  Planning 

Amendments 

Part  A — Definition  of  "appropriate  compre- 
hensive health  planning  agency" 
Section  431.   Adopts  for  purposes  of  the 
entire  Public  Health  Service  Act  the  defini- 
tion of  "appropriate  comprehensive  health 


planning  agency"  provided  in  section  444  of 
this  bill. 

Part  B — State  and  areawlde  comprehensive 

health  planning  agencies 

State  agency  review  and  certification 

Section  441:  In  order  to  qualify  for  the 
comprehensive  health  planning  grants  cur- 
rently provided  by  section  314  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  a  State  plan  for  com- 
prehensive State  health  planning  must.  In 
addition  to  existing  requirements,  provide 
for  the  project  certification  procedures  es- 
tablished by  this  Part  B. 

Areaxcide  comprehensive  health  planning 
agencies 

Section  442:  This  section  increases  the 
funds  authorized  for  project  grants  for  area- 
wide  health  planning  to  $25  million  for  FY 
1971,  $40  million  for  FY  1972  and  $60  million 
for  FY  1973. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  grants  the  agency 
must  be  prepared  to  fimction  as  the  "ap- 
propriate comprehensive  health  planning 
agency"  for  the  area  or  region.  The 
agency  must  be  prepared  to  play  a  streng^th- 
ened  role  In  coordinating  areawlde  health 
affairs.  Including  the  determination  of  health 
needs,  capital  expendltxire  programs,  co- 
operative u;se  of  facilities,  optimum  \ise  of 
available  manpower,  and  improved  manage- 
ment techniques.  The  agency  must  provide 
for  consultation  with  the  areawlde  health 
planning  council  and  other  groups,  for  the 
representation  of  health  care  facilities 
and  physicians,  for  enlisting  public  support, 
and  for  educating  the  public  concerning  the 
proper  use  of  faclUtlee  and  services  available. 

Comprehensive  procedure  for  review  and 
certification 

Section  443:  In  the  case  of  applications 
for  Federal  grants,  loans,  or  other  financial 
aid  Involving  more  than  $100,000  which  re- 
quire certification  by  the  appropriate  com- 
prehensive health  planning  agency,  the  ap- 
plication may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  after  he  Is  satisfied  that  the  review 
provisions  of  this  section  have  been  met.  The 
section,  strengthening  the  role  of  the  agency, 
requires  that  It  have  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  review  and  comment  on  the  applica- 
tion, and  has  certified  to  Its  essential  need 
and  high  priority.  If  the  "appropriate  com- 
prehensive health  planning  agency"  Is  a 
metropolitan  or  other  local  planning  agency, 
that  agency,  after  reviewing  the  application, 
must  have  communicated  Its  comments  to 
both  the  applicant  and  the  State  agency. 
The  State  planning  agency  must  make  its 
own  determination  that  the  application  fits 
In  with  the  State's  overall  needs  and  pri- 
orities as  expressed  In  the  State  plan.  If 
two  or  more  States  are  Involved,  each  State 
agency  must  make  a  separate  certification 
as  to  the  need  and  priority  of  the  project  in 
its  State. 

Definitions 

Section  444:  In  the  case  of  a  project  af- 
fecting an  entire  State,  the  appropriate  com- 
prehensive health  planning  agency  is  the 
agency  designated  In  the  State  plan.  In  the 
case  of  a  project  affecting  a  region,  metro- 
politan area,  or  other  local  area,  the  ap- 
propriate comprehensive  health  planning 
agency  Is  the  agency  or  organization  desig- 
nated under  section  442  of  this  bill  or  such 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
to  be  performing  the  required  health  plan- 
ning functions. 
xmx  V — PROVISIONS  to  make  comprehensive 

health  cahe  insttbance  available  to  all 

Title  V  of  the  bill  contains  provisions  de- 
signed to  accomplish  three  major  objectives : 

(1)  1V>  establish  minimum  nationwide 
standards  for  Individual  health  care  ben- 
efits; 
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(3)  To  establish  a  system  of  nationwide 
health  care  Insurance,  utilizing  both  ]>rl- 
vately  and  publicly  financed  plans,  wqlch 
will  asaiire  that  every  Individual  requlOng 
medical  care  will  have  the  fvmds  required 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  ctu-e  when  his  njeed 
for  It  arises.  Irrespective  of  his  econopilc 
status;  and  I 

(3)  To  control  the  cost  and  qualltyj  of 
medical  care  to  the  consumer  by  strengthjBn- 
Ing  controls  over  the  prices  charged  byjln- 
stltutlonal  and  Individual  providers  of  medi- 
cal care  that  may  be  exercised  by  the  public 
and  private  insurers  who  pay  the  providers' 
charges.  Provisions  to  achieve  the  flrstT  of 
these  objectives  anpear  in  Subtitle  A.  which 
establishes  the  Minimum  Standard  HeaDth- 
care  Benefits,  as  well  as  In  provisions  of  the 
remaining  subtitles  which  implement  these 
minimum  standards  by  requiring  that  tliey 
be  met  as  a  condition  to  eligibility  for  ;he 
tax  and  other  public  financial  Incentives 
provided  under  those  other  subtitles.  Previ- 
sions to  serve  the  second  of  these  major 
objectives  appear  In  Subtitles  B  and  C, 
which  provide  federal  tax  Incentives  for  ;he 
establishment  of  private  health  insuraace 
plans  by  employers  and  Individuals,  and  In 
Subtitle  D,  which  supplies  public  flnanelal 
assistance,  to  be  shared  by  federal  and  slit« 
governments,  for  state  health  care  Insurafcce 
plans  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  n«»dy 
and  uninsurable  Individuals.  Provisions  to 
accomplish  strengthening  controls  over  ;he 
cost  and  quality  of  medical  care  to  the  con- 
sumer, although  woven  Into  the  fabric  of 
all  the  provisions  of  Title  V.  appear  malily 
In  the  Institutional  rate  reimbursement  p  ro- 
vlslons  of  Subtitle  D,  In  those  provisions  of 
Subtitle  A  which  permit  private  Insurers  to 
Impose  limits  on  the  charges  for  which  pro- 
viders of  medical  care  may  be  reimbursed,  as 
well  as  In  those  provisions  of  Subtitle  A 
which,  through  the  definition  of  minimum 
standard  health  care  benefits,  shift  empha  sis 
from  high-cost  in-patlent  hospital  care  to 
lower-cost  types  of  ambulatory  and  prev(  n- 
tlve  care. 

STTBrnXE    A 

Minimum  nationwide  standard  health  care 
benefits  established 

Section  601:  Minimum  national  standai'ds 
for  the  health  care  of  all  individuals  are  pte- 
scrlbed  by  section  501  of  the  bill.  The  tertns 
of  the  bill  by  which  these  standards  are  tolbe 
put  Into  effect  will  make  them  nationwide! In 
th«lr  application:  will  guarantee  that  IJhe 
minimum  standards  of  health  care  requl^ 
wlU  be  at  least  as  high  or  higher  for  ne*ly 
and  uninsurable  Individuals  as  for  others; 
will  assure  that  the  standards  prescribed  \*111 
operate  to  set  a  minimum  rather  than]  a 
maximum  for  health  care  actually  obtain- 
able by  an  individual;  will  shift  emphajBls 
from  the  present  day  concentration  on  hldh- 
cost  Institutional  and  specialized  health  care 
to  lower-cost  ambulatory  and  preventive 
care  which  serves  the  comprehensive  heasth 
care  needs  of  an  Individual;  and  will  permit 
the  minimum  standards  to  be  phased  In  oyer 
a  period  of  time  In  accordance  with  a  schad- 
ule  of  priorities  that  will  not  give  rise  to  iih- 
reallstlc  expectations  for  medical  care  beyobd 
the  level  of  medical  facilities  and  profas- 
slonal  talent  the  Nation  Is  capable  of  deliv- 
ering. I 

Nationwide  a:)pllcatlon  of  mlnlmiim 
health  care  standards  laid  down  by  sectltn 
501  Is  effected  by  Insertion  In  federal  laJw, 
namely  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  tpe 
Social  Security  Act.  or  requirements  t^t 
benefits  paying  for  not  less  than  the  health 
care  required  under  the  minimum  stand- 
ards must  be  Included  In  private  or  st^te 
established  health  care  plans  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  for  the  federal  tax  or  ott 
public  financial  assistance  accorded  und 
the  bill  (see  I.R.C.  §5  280  and  213,  added 
the  bill). 

To  assure  that  the  health  care  standartts 
prescribed    under   section    501    will   open^ 


only  as  a  minimum  and  will  not  discourage 
an  Individual's  initiatives  to  secure  even 
higher  standards  of  health  care  for  which  he 
Is  willing  to  pay,  the  bill  contains  several 
provisions  malting  it  clear  that  the  stand- 
ards named  are  only  mlnlmums  and  that 
provision  of  benefits  for  high  levels  of  medi- 
cal care  will  not  prevent  a  health  care 
benefit  plan  from  qualifying  for  advantages 
accorded  under  the  new  law.  Such  provi- 
sions Include  the  one  making  It  clear  the 
standards  established  are  only  mlnlmums 
(I.R.S.  5  213(h):  the  ones  specifically  per- 
mitting additional  benefits  (I.R.C.  55  280(c) 
(9)(C)  and  213(g>  (3)  (D);  the  ones  per- 
mitting a  qualified  private  health  care  plan 
to  provide  for  a  covered  Individual's  pay- 
ment of  medical  expenses  exceeding  estab- 
lished "deductible"  and  "co-payment" 
standards  (IJl.C.  55  280(c)(9)  and  213(g) 
(3)):  and  the  ones  permitting  qualifying 
health  care  plans  to  Include  various  other 
"optional"  provlslona  (IJl.C.  55  280(c)  and 
213(g)(3)). 

Provisions  In  the  bill  to  assure  that  the 
minimum  standards  of  health  care  required 
to  be  provided  needy  and  uninsurable  In- 
dividuals will  be  no  less  than  those  required 
for  the  more  fortunately  situated  appear  in 
the  sections  that  apply  the  defintlon  of  min- 
imum standard  health  care  benefits  to  pri- 
vate and  publicly  assisted  plans  alike  (Social 
Security  Act  5  2002(a);  I.R.C.  55  280(c)(4) 
and  213(g)(1)),  as  well  as  in  the  benefit 
phase-In  schedules  requiring  the  timing  of 
benefit  Implementation  to  be  faster  under 
publicly  assisted  plans  for  needy  and  unin- 
surable Individuals  (Social  Secvirlty  Act 
5  2002(a))  than  under  private  qualified 
plana    (I.R.C.    55  280(c)(4)    and   213(g)(1)). 

Provisions  In  the  bill  to  stimulate  a  shift 
In  emphasis  to  the  provision  of  comprehen- 
sive health  care  on  an  ambulatory  and  pre- 
ventive care  basis,  and  away  from  reliance 
on  higher-cost  In-patlent  Institutional  care 
appear  throughout  the  definition  of  the  Mln- 
Inmum  Standard  Healthcare  Benefits  gener- 
ally (see  I.R.C.  5  213(h) )  and  particularly  In 
provisions  which  bar  higher  co-payments  for 
ambulatory-treatment  of  a  given  condition 
than  for  Institutional  treatment  of  the  same 
condition. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  to  meet  the 
problem  of  preventing  the  required  minimum 
standard  of  health  care  benefits  from  out- 
stripping the  Nation's  health  care  deUvery 
capabilities.  This  Is  accomplished  by  provi- 
sions In  the  bill  which  assign  one  of  three 
"priority  designations"  to  each  of  the  bene- 
fits m  the  Table  of  Minimum  Standard 
Healthcare  Benefits  (I.R.C.  5  213(h)(1)(A)) 
and  by  related  provisions  which  require 
benefits  in  the  several  priority  categories  to 
be  phased-m  In  accordance  with  a  schedule 
prescribed  In  the  law  (I.R.C.  55  280(c)  (4)  (A) 
and  213(g)  (1)  (A) ).  To  permit  the  flexibility 
required  to  deal  with  unexpected  shortfalls 
in  development  of  the  health  care  facilities 
and  services  needed  to  deliver  the  care  cov- 
ered by  a  particular  benefit,  the  President  Is 
empowered,  imder  restricted  conditions 
stated  In  the  law,  to  defer  the  scheduled  time 
for  phase-In  of  benefits  that  have  not  be- 
come leglslatory  at  the  time  he  acts. 

The  Initial  Minimum  Standard  Healthcare 
Benefits  for  Individuals  covered  under  qual- 
ified private  plans  and  those  for  Individuals 
covered  under  qualified  public  plans  Include 
the  following: 

(A)  For  non-occupational  accidents  and 
Illnesses  other  than  pregnancy : 

(1)  Diagnosis  and  non-surgical  treatment 
by  a  physician  In  his  office  or  at  a  hospital 
on  a  non-ln-patlent  basis — three  visits  per 
year  for  Individuals  covered  under  private 
plans  and  six  visits  per  year  for  Individuals 
covered  under  public  plana.  Patient  pays 
$2.00  per  visit. 

(2)  Treatment  by  surgery  or  radiation 
therapy  by  a  physician  In  his  office  or  at  a 
hospital  on  a  non-ln-patlent  basis — unlim- 


ited  visits   under  both   private   and  public 
plans.  Patient  pays  $2.00  per  visit. 

(3)  X-rays,  laboratory  tests,  electrocardio- 
grams, and  other  diagnostic  tests  performed 
in  connection  with  care  provided  in  (i)  or 
(2)  above — unlllmlted  coverage  xmder  both 
private  and  public  plans.  No  co-payment  re- 
quired. 

(4)  Birth  control  counseling  by  a  physi- 
cian in  his  office — covered  only  under  public 
plans.  No  co-payment  required. 

(5)  Well-baby  care  during  first  sU 
months — six  examinations  covered  imder 
both  private  and  public  plans.  No  co-pay. 
ment  required. 

(6)  Well-baby  care  during  next  18 
months — six  examinations  covered  only  un- 
der public  plans.  No  co-payment  required. 

(7)  Physical  therapy  rendered  or  pre- 
scribed by  a  physician — covered  only  imder 
public  plans.  Patient  pays  20%. 

(8)  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  any  con- 
dition by  a  physician  In  a  hospital  or  ex- 
tended care  facility — unlimited  subject  to 
co-payment  of  $3.00  per  day  during  the  first 
30  days  of  confinement  and  $5.00  per  day 
thereafter  for  individuals  covered  xmder  pri- 
vate plans,  and  $2.00  per  day  for  the  first  120 
days  of  confinement  and  $6.00  per  day  there- 
after for  individuals  covered  under  public 
plans. 

(9)  Annual  oral  examination  by  a  dentist 
(Including  prophylaxis)— appUcable  only  to 
children  under  age  19  covered  under  public 
plans.  No  co-payment  required. 

(10)  Amalgam  fillings,  extractions,  and 
dentures — applicable  only  to  children  under 
age  19  covered  under  public  plans.  Patient 
pays  20%. 

(11)  Drugs  requiring  a  prescription  and 
certain  life-preserving  non-legend  drugs  pre- 
scribed by  a  physician — covered  only  under 
public  plans.  Patient  pays  $1.00  per  prescrip- 
tion. 

(12)  Prosthetic  appliances — covered  only 
under  public  plans.  Patient  pays  20%. 

(13)  Hospital  services  (seml-prtvate  ac- 
commodations and  ancillary  services  while 
confined  as  an  In-patlent) — the  first  30  days 
of  confinement  for  Individuals  covered  under 
private  plans  and  the  first  120  days  of  con- 
finement for  Individuals  covered  under  pub- 
lic plans.  Patient  pays  $10.00  the  first  day  and 
5.00  for  each  additional  day  of  covered  con- 
finement. 

(14)  Extended  care  facility  services  Xs«nl- 
prlvate  accommodations  and  ancillary  serv- 
ices while  confined  as  an  In-patlent) — the 
first  60  days  of  confinement  for  Individuals 
covered  under  private  plans  and  the  first  120 
days  of  confinement  for  Individuals  covered 
under  public  plans.  Patient  pays  $2.50  per 
day  of  covered  confinement. 

(15)  Home  health  agency  services  under 
a  prescribed  plan — those  rendered  during  the 
first  90  days  of  the  plan  for  Individuals  cov- 
ered under  private  plans  and  during  the 
first  180  days  of  the  plan  for  Individuals 
covered  imder  public  plans.  The  patient  pays 
$2.50  per  day  of  services  rendered. 

(B)  For  pregnancies.  Diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  Institutional  confinement  for  pregnancy 
and  any  complications  thereof  from  date  of 
conception  until  the  ninetieth  day  following 
termination  of  the  pregnancy — covered  only 
under  public  plans.  Patient  pays  20%. 

Co-payments  by  patients  have  been  used 
as  a  deterrent  to  excessive  utilization  of  cer- 
tain services.  However,  families  have  been 
protected  against  having  these  co-pajrments 
be  a  serious  financial  burden  by  means  of 
a  limit  on  the  total  amount  of  co-payments 
that  may  be  required  In  any  one  year. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Presidential  deferral, 
those  Mlnlmimi  Standard  Healthcare  Bene- 
fits that  are  initially  provided  Individuals 
covered  under  qualified  public  plans  but  not 
private  plans  will  become  available  to  indi- 
viduals covered  under  qualified  private  plans 
on  January  1.  1976.  Similarly  the  proposed 
1978  Improvements  In  the  Minimum  Stand- 
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ard  Healthcare  Benefits  for  qualified  public 
plans  will  become  effective  for  qualified  pri- 
vate plans  In  1979. 

BTTBTITLX    B    AND    C 

Qualifled  employee  and  indirHdual  health- 
care plans 

Subtitles  B  and  C  of  the  bill  provide  sig- 
nificant federal  Income  tax  Incentives  to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  comprehensive 
health  care  insurance  under  qualifying  pri- 
vately financed  plans  maintained  by  em- 
ployers lor  employees,  or  by  Individuals  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents. 

Qualified  employee  healthcare  plans 

Section  511:  The  bill  amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  restrict  the  federal  Income 
tax  deduction  otherwise  allowable  to  an  em- 
ployer for  any  amount  paid  or  Incurred  by 
the  employer  for  medical  care  of  any  em- 
ployee or  his  dependents.  This  deduction  Is 
restricted  to  50  percent  of  the  described 
expense  for  medical  care  of  the  employee. 
If  the  employer  establishes  and  maintains 
a  Qualified  Employee  Healthcare  Plan,  the 
restriction  will  not  apply,  and  100  percent 
of  the  described  expense  is  deductible.  This 
section  Is  applicable  to  taxable  years  com- 
mencing after  December  31,  1972,  except 
that.  In  the  case  of  any  employer  plan  pro- 
viding medical  care  for  employees  which  was 
established  pursuant  to  a  collectively-bar- 
gained agreement,  the  restrictions  on  the 
deduction  will  not  apply  imtll  the  expiration 
of  the  agreement,  or  December  31,  1975, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

Each  Qualified  Employee  Healthcare  Plan 
must  provide  at  least  the  Minimum  Stand- 
ard Healthcare  Benefits  described  In  Sub- 
title A.  A  qualified  plan  must  be  In  writing, 
adopted  by  the  employer,  and  communicated 
to  his  employees.  Substantially  all  active 
full-time  employees  must  be  eligible  to  be 
covered,  and  the  coverage  must  continue 
upon  certain  terminations  of  employment  or 
certain  temporary  absences  of  the  employee. 
A  coordination  of  benefits  provision  must  be 
Included  In  a  qualified  plan  to  avoid  costly 
duplication  of  coverage.  The  plan  also  must 
permit  eligible  employees  to  seek  coverage 
Instead  from  any  approved  health  mainte- 
nance organization  in  cases  which  specified 
conditions  are  satisfied. 

Qualified  individual  health-care  plans 
Section  521 :  The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
presently  restricts  an  Individual's  deduction 
for  his  expenses  paid  for  Insurance  which 
constitutes  medical  care  to  an  amount  (not 
In  excess  of  $150)  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
amount  actually  paid.  The  portion  of  the 
expense  not  so  deductible  may  be  deducted 
only  to  the  extent  that  It  exceeds  3  percent 
of  adjusted  gross  Income.  The  bill  amends 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  for  taxable  years 
commencing  after  December  31,  1972,  to  re- 
move these  restrictions  and  to  allow  100  per- 
cent of  medical  care  Insurance  premiums  as 
a  deduction,  if  such  expenses  are  paid  by  an 
Individual  who  is  covered  by  a  Qualified  In- 
dividual Healthcare  Plan,  a  Qualified  Em- 
ployee Healthcare  Plan,  or  a  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plan. 

Each  Qualified  Individual  Healthcare  Plan 
must  provide  at  least  the  Minimum  Stand- 
ard Healthcare  Benefits  described  In  Sub- 
title A.  A  qualified  Individual  insurance  con- 
tract must  contain  provisions  which  ob- 
ligate the  Insurer  to  renew  the  policy,  and 
allow  covered  dependents  to  continue  their 
coverage  under  the  policy  after  the  death  of 
the  Insured  as  If  he  were  still  alive. 

SUBTITLE    D 

Gronts  to  States  for  qualified  State  health- 
care plans  for  the  needy  and  uninsurable 
Section  531:  The  biU  adds  a  new  Title  XX 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Mtabllshment  of  publicly  subsidized  health 
o»re  Insurance  plans  on  a  state  by  state 
>>wis.  Each  sute  will  have  a  health  Insur- 


ance pool,  which  all  private  entitles  In  that 
state  (both  'profit  uid  non-profit)  which 
currently  indemnify  the  cost  of  health  care 
would  be  required  to  underwrite.  One  or 
more  private  Insurance  carriers  will  be  desig- 
nated by  the  state  to  administer  the  state 
plan  on  a  retention  accounting  basis.  These 
state  plans  will  guarantee  that.  Minimum 
Standard  Healthcare  Benefits  are  made  avail- 
able to  individuals  and  famillee  who  previ- 
ously were  unable  to  purchase  health  care 
Insurance,  either  because  of  their  low  In- 
come or  their  extremely  poor  health  (sees. 
2001;  2002(a);  2002(d);  2003(a);  2003(b); 
2010;  2015(d)  of  "ntle  XX). 

In  order  to  encourage  a  state  to  establish 
a  plan,  federal  appropriations  otherwise  pay- 
able to  the  state  pursuant  to  Titles  V  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  condi- 
tioned on  the  state's  having  in  operation  a 
Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan.  The  bene- 
fits required  to  be  provided  by  a  state  plan 
are  designed  to  stimulate  the  nationwide  de- 
velopment of  Improved  methods  for  orga- 
nizing and  delivering  health  care  services 
(sees.  2002(a)  and  2012(d)   of  Title  XX). 

Individuals  or  families  who  are  eligible  to 
receive  public  cash  assistance  under  a  pro- 
gram financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  federal 
funds  will  be  enrolled  In  the  state  plan 
automatically,  and  without  cost.  Those  in- 
dividuals who  are  financially  capable  of  pro- 
curing health  insurance,  but  who  are  unin- 
surable because  of  poor  health,  may  enroll 
in  the  state  plan  at  their  own  expense;  how- 
ever, these  individuals  may  not  be  charged 
more  than  the  established  rate  for  other  In- 
dividuals enrolled  in  that  state  plan.  En- 
rollment of  other  Individuals  and  families 
who  had  low  Incomes  the  previous  year  (less 
than  $3,000  for  single  Individuals,  less  than 
$4,500  for  a  family  of  two,  and  less  than 
$6,000  for  a  family  of  three  or  more)  Is 
voluntary.  Such  Individuals  and  families 
would  elect  to  be  enrolled  once  each  year 
and  would  be  required  to  make  modest  con- 
tributions toward  the  cost  of  Insuring  their 
own  health  care,  depending  on  the  size  of 
their  family  and  the  amount  of  their  In- 
come. No  assets  or  other  means  tests  are  re- 
qiUred  (sees.  2003(a);  2003(b);  2005(a); 
2005(c);  2006(a);  2006(b)  of  "ntle  XX). 

The  premiums  to  be  charged  for  each  pol- 
icy year  under  a  state  plan  will  be  actuarially 
determined  in  each  state,  and  for  each  fam- 
ily size  risk  category.  The  established  pre- 
miums are  subject  to  annual  review  by  des- 
ignated federal  and  state  agencies,  and  If 
the  premiums  are  found  to  be  unjustifiably 
high  within  a  particular  state,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HeeUth,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
direct  a  reduction  in  the  federal  appropria- 
tion for  that  state's  premium  cost.  Each  state 
has  the  primary  obligation  to  provide  the  un- 
contributed  premium  cost  for  its  plan;  but 
if  the  state  Implements  and  utilizes  controls 
which  are  designed  to  promote  the  delivery 
of  lower-cost  higher-quality  Institutional 
health  care  services.  If  It  exempts  Qualified 
State  Healthcare  Plan  transactions  from 
state  taxation,  and  if  It  eliminates  discrim- 
inatory state  tax  treatment  of  health  care 
Insurers,  then  the  state  will  receive  federal 
appropriations  reimbursing  It  for  a  percent- 
age of  Its  total  uncontributed  premium  cost. 
This  federal  percentage  reimbursement  Is 
greater  In  poor  states  than  In  richer  states. 
The  base  figure  may  be  between  70  and  90 
percent,  depending  on  the  state's  per  capita 
Income,  but  further  adjustments  to  this  per- 
centage may  be  made  if  Institutional  rates 
charged  In  any  particular  state  for  health 
care  services  are  unjustifiably  high  In  com- 
parison with  other  states.  States  are  given 
the  authority  to  review  in  advance  the  rates 
to  be  charged  by  health  care  Institutions  for 
their  services,  and  to  refuse  to  approve  these 
rates  for  payment  under  the  state  plan.  The 
cost  and  quality  of  health  care  services  pro- 
vided by  physicians  and  other  medical  prac- 
titioners win  be  controlled  In  each  state. 


A  professional  service,  otherwise  covered 
by  these  state  plans,  shall  be  reimbursed 
only  If  It  falls  within  professionally  estab- 
lished utilization  guidelines  or  is  found  to 
be  necessary  health  care  by  a  qualified  peer 
review  committee.  P^irthermore,  no  charge 
for  a  necessary  service  shall  be  reimbursed 
to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  the  prevailing 
charge  In  a  locality  for  similar  services  (sees. 
2002(e)(2);  2004:  2006(e);  2008.  2009;  2010 
(c)(3);  2012(a);  2012(e)   2014  of  Title  XX). 

If  the  premiums  collected  and  other  monies 
received  under  the  state  plan  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  claims  Incurred  and  the 
other  costs  of  operating;  the  state  plan,  the 
private  underwriters  of  the  plan  shall  bear 
the  losses  to  the  extent  of  3  percent  of  the 
premiums  collected  for  that  year.  The  state 
will  bear  the  excess  losses  and  will  receive 
a  federal  appropriation  reimbursing  it  for 
that  portion  of  the  excess  losses  equal  to 
the  base  federal  percentage  for  that  state's 
premium  cpsts  (sees.  2010  and  2012(b)  of 
Title  XX) . 

To  avoid  costly  duplication  of  coverage, 
enrollment  Is  not  available  to  those  individ- 
uals or  families  covered  under  a  Qualified 
Employee  Healthcare  Plan;  enrollment  is  not 
generally  available  to  classes  of  individuals 
or  families  who  will  receive  substantially  all 
of  their  medical  care  under  a  non-Social 
Security  federal  or  state  program;  all  eligible 
state  plan  enrollees  must  have  Medicare  Part 
B  supplementary  medical  Insurance  cover- 
age, the  material  cost  of  which  would  be 
borne  by  the  state  and  the  benefits  of  which 
would  be  coordinated  with  state  plan  bene- 
fits (sees.  2002(e)(3);  2003(a)(3);  2003(a) 
(4);  2013  of  Title  XX). 

Specific  provision  Is  made  In  the  bill  (sec. 
2012  of  Title  XX)  to  protect  the  federal  gov- 
ernment against  having  to  bear  such  part 
of  the  cost  of  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Plan  as  may  be  attributable  to  a  state's  de- 
cision to  have  the  plan  provide  greater  bene- 
fits than  the  minimum  required  for  qutdl- 
fication  under  Title  XX. 

Applicants  for  enrollment  In  the  state  plan 
must  provide  and  certify  all  information  re- 
quired to  make  an  eligibility  determination. 
Any  federal  or  state  agency  may  be  required 
to  furnish  Information  deemed  by  the  ad- 
ministering carrier  to  be  necessary  to  verify 
eligibility  (sees.  2005  and  2011  of  Title  XX). 

Conforming  amendments  to  title  7  of  the 
Social  Security  Act 

Section  532.  The  bill  amends  Title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (Maternal  and  Child 
Health  and  Crippled  Children's  Services)  to 
avoid  unnecessary  and  costly  duplication  of 
federally  subsidized  health  care  programs. 
Title  V  presently  pays  for  the  cost  of  various 
medical  items  and  services  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  provided  under  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plans.  On  July  1,  1973,  or  upon 
a  state's  establishment  of  a  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plan,  whichever  occurs  first,  pay- 
ment for  items  and  services  now  covered 
under  Title  V  would  be  excluded.  If  they 
also  would  be  covered  under  a  Qualified 
State  Healthcare  Plan.  Title  V  will  continue 
to  pay  for  Items  and  services  which  are  not 
covered  by  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plans. 

Conforming  amendments  to  title  XVllI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act 

Section  533:  Individuals  and  famillee  eli- 
gible for  enrollment  In  the  Medicare  Part  B 
supplementary  medical  insurance  program 
are  required  to  be  enrolled  in  said  program 
as  a  condition  for  enrollment  in  a  Qualified 
State  Healthcare  Plan.  Section  1837  of  Title 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  the  bill  to  remove  existing  limitations  on 
Medicare  Part  B  enrollment  which  might 
prevent  otherwise  eligible  state  plan  enrollees 
from  qualifying  for  Qualified  State  Health- 
care Plan  coverage.  Each  state  which  has  a 
Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  Is  required 
to  pay  the  premium  for  supplementary  med- 
ical insurance  benefits  under  Part  B  of  Title 
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XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  1  idl- 
vlduals  and  families  who  are  eligible  to  ei  roll 
In  the  Part  B  program  and  who  are  also  eli- 
gible to  receive  public  cash  assistance  uiider 
a  federally  financed  program.  Section  184  3  of 
Title  XVIII  Is  amended  by  the  bill  to  aU(  m  a 
state  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  to  which  all  of  these  Indigent  s  tate 
plan  enroUees  will  be  enrolled  under  the  ;  )ro- 
gram  established  by  Part  B  of  Title  XMH. 
Conforming  amendments  to  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act 
Section  534:  The  bill  amends  Title  XIC  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (Grants  to  State!  for 
Medical  Assistance  Programs) ,  to  avoid  un- 
necessary and  costly  duplication  of  f edei  ally 
subsidized  health  care  programs.  Title  HX 
presently  pays  for  the  cost  of  various  meolcal 
Items  and  services  which  will  be  required  to 
be  provided  under  Qualified  States  HeaOth- 
care  Plans.  On  July  1,  1973,  or  upon  a  stAte's 
establishment  of  a  Qualified  State  Heaflth- 
care  Plan,  whichever  occurs  first,  payment 
for  items  and  services  now  covered  u)»der 
Title  XIX  would  be  excluded  If  they jalso 
would  be  covered  under  a  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plan.  Title  XIX  will  continue  to 
pay  for  items  and  services  which  are  not 
covered  by  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plans. 

Conforming  amendments   regarding 
"reasonable  cost" 

Section  535:  The  blU  (sec.  531  of  the  bUl 
and  sees.  2002(e)  (2):  2008;  and  2009  of  the 
new  Title  XX  it  adds)  establishes  stind- 
ards  for  strengthening  controls  over 
quality  and  cost  to  enroUees  for  health 
services  provided  by  physicians  or 
medical  practitioners  and  for  health 
services  rendered  to  state  plan  enrolle«B 
health  care  institutions.  The  bill  proMdes 
that  these  standards  shall  apply  to  deter- 
mine "reasonable  cost"  under  the  existing 
federally  subsidized  health  care  progijams 
established  by  Titles  V,  XVIII,  and  XXC  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Conforming  amendments  to  the  Intern  oZ 
Revenue  Code 

Section  536:  The  premiums  and  other 
monies  received  pursuant  to  the  operatic  n  of 
a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  will,  tc  the 
extent  feasible,  be  Invested  by  the  adm;  nis- 
terlng  carrier  in  interest-bearing  obligations 
and  other  income-yielding  securities.  The 
bill  amends  Section  115  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  exempt  this  Interes ;  or 
other  income  from  federal  income  taxa  ion. 
Carrier  compliance 

Section  537:  The  bill  requires  Insur  mce 
carriers  to  pool  their  efforts  and  resourc( «  to 
Insure  that  all  individuals  and  families  will 
receive  higher-quality,  lower-cost  health 
care  benefits.  This  section  provides  that 
these  carriers  will  not  be  subject  to  fe<  eral 
or  state  antitrust  legislation  solely  as  %  re- 
sult of  their  efforts  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  V  of  the  bill. 
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Effective  date 
Section   538:    Sections   531,   532,   533 


S34, 
635,  536.  and  537  of  the  bill  are  to  be<k)me 

that 
not 
and 


effective  ujjon  enactment,  except 
Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plans  will 
provide  benefits  before  July  1,  1972, 
the  federal  tax  exemption  for  Investiient 
Income  derived  pursuant  to  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plan  investments  will  apply  only 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  June  30,  19'  '2. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1495.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Intehial 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  income  based  upon  the 
cost  of  living  In  certain  States.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

COST-OF-LrvING   TAX    ADJUSTED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  todky  I 
am  Introducing  legislation   to  ex^pt 


from  Federal  taxation  a  portion  of  the 
income  earned  by  non-Federal  employees 
who  reside  in  States  in  which  Federal 
employees  receive  an  allowance  based  on 
living  costs  and  other  conditions. 

At  present,  the  Federal  Government 
provides  a  25-percent  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment to  Civil  Service  employees  who 
reside  in  Alaska.  This  nontaxable  adj'jst- 
ment  is  added  to  the  base  pay  of  such 
employees.  Private  employers  and  the 
State  government  carmot  and  should  not 
be  required  to  provide  proportionate  sal- 
ary increases  based  on  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

An  alternate  approach  is  provided  in 
my  bill.  Under  this  legislation,  the  gross 
income  of  an  individual  who  resides  and 
is  employed  in  a  State  in  which  Federal 
employees  receive  an  allowance  under 
section  5941  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  would  not  include  a  percentage  of 
income  received  during  the  taxable  year 
as  compensation  for  personal  services 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  basic  pay  re- 
ceived by  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  sm  allowance  under  this  sec- 
tion. Because  Federal  employees  already 
receive  such  an  allowance  in  certain 
States,  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
provided  in  my  bill  would  not  apply  to 
them.  Moreover,  if  an  individual  resides 
for  only  part  of  the  taxable  year  in  a 
State  which  qualifies  under  section  5941, 
the  provisions  of  my  bill  would  apply  only 
to  compensation  attributable  to  the 
period  during  which  the  individual  re- 
sided in  such  a  State. 

The  bill  which  I  have  just  outlined 
would  help  to  lighten  the  tremendous  tax 
burden  presently  imposed  on  non-Fed- 
eral employees,  who  are  not  eligible  for 
the  25-percent  cost-of-living  adjustment 
provided  in  section  5941.  However,  this 
legislative  approach  is  not  the  entire 
answer.  Federal  employees  in  States  like 
Alaska,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  40  per- 
cent above  the  national  average,  con- 
tinues to  be  subject  to  a  very  heavy  tax 
burden  which  is  only  partly  offset  by  the 
25-percent  Federal  adjustment.  Simi- 
larly, providing  an  analogous  25-percent 
differential  to  non-Federal  employees 
will  not  completely  resolve  their  Federal 
tax  problem.  Accordingly,  I  have  intro- 
duced another  measure  which  would  al- 
low a  taxpayer  to  deduct  the  percentage 
of  the  total  amoimt  of  his  personal  ex- 
emptions equal  to  the  percentage  by 
which  the  cost  of  living  in  the  State  in 
which  he  resides  during  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  the  average  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  States  for  that  year, 

I  believe  that  the  combination  of  these 
two  bills  will  provide  much-needed  Fed- 
eral tax  relief  to  the  beleaguered  taxpay- 
ers of  my  State  and  certain  others  where 
the  cost  of  living  is  very  high.  Moreover, 
these  bUls  should  also  help  to  accelerate 
the  economic  and  social  progress  of  these 
States.  Business  concerns  will  And  it 
more  attractive  to  locate  in  them,  and 
citizens  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
will  not  be  deterred  from  residing  in 
them  solely  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
living.  Accordingly  I  urge  the  careful 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.    1495 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  permit  a  deduction  from  gross 
Income  based  upon  the  cost  of  living  In 
certain  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  additional  itemized  deductions  for  in- 
dividuals) is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 218  as  219.  and  inserting  after  section 
217  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.    218.   COST    or    LIVING    DEDT7CTI0N 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — In  the  case 
of  an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  a  percentage  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  personal  exemptions  to  which  he  is 
entitled  equal  to  the  percentage  (determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  under  sub- 
section (O)  by  which  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  State  in  which  he  resides  during  the  tax- 
able year  exceeds  the  average  cost  of  living 
in  the  United  States  for  that  year. 

"(b)  Limitations. — The  amount  of  the  de- 
duction allowable  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  adjusted  appropriately  for  any  pe- 
riod of  time  during  a  taxable  year  during 
which  the  taxpayer  was  not  residing  in  the 
State  on  which  he  bases  his  deduction  under 
such  subsection.  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
who,  during  any  taxable  year,  resides  In 
more  than  one  State  which  qualified  him 
for  such  deduction,  the  amount  of  the  de- 
duction shall  refiect  the  proportionate  pe- 
riods of  time  during  which  he  resided  in 
such  State.  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  whose 
taxable  year  is  not  the  calendar  year,  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  shall  reflect  pro- 
portionately the  calendar  years  which  fall 
within  his  taxable  year. 

"(c)  Determinations  by  the  Secretary.— 
On  or  before  December  1  of  each  year,  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  determine 
with  respect  to  each  State  whether  the  cost 
of  living  In  such  State  Is  greater  than  the 
average  cost  of  Uvlng  In  the  United  States. 
If  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  determines 
that  the  cost  of  living  In  any  State  Is  greater 
than  the  average  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States,  he  shall  determine  and  make  avail- 
able the  percentage  (rounding  off  to  the 
nearest  whole  percent)  by  which  the  cost  of 
living  In  such  State  exceeds  the  average  cost 
of  Uvlng  In  the  United  States.  The  determi- 
nation shall  be  made  for  each  year  on  the 
basis  of  indices  and  other  Information  avail- 
able from  all  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  covering  the  first  nine 
months  of  such  year,  and  the  determination 
of  the  cost  of  living  In  each  State  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  such  Indices  and  in- 
formation applicable  to  the  three  largest 
cities  or  metropolitan  areas  in  such  State. 

"(d)  Finality  of  Determinations.— Deter- 
minations by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  final  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  review  by  any  other  officer 
of  the  United  States  or  by  any  court. 

"(e)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
VII  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec,  218.  Cost  of  Uvlng  deduction. 

"Sec.  219.  Cross  references." 

Sec.  2.  Section  62  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  the  definition  of  adjusted  gross  Income) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (9) 
the  following  new  paragrai>h : 

"(10)  Cost  of  Uvlng  deduction.— The  de- 
duction aUowed  by  section  218." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1970. 
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By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S,  1496.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from 
tax  a  portion  of  the  income  of  individu- 
als not  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  live  in  a  State  in  which 
Federal  employees  receive  an  allowance 
based  on  living  costs  and  conditions  of 
environment.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EQUALIZATION    OP    PBESONAL    EXEMPTIONS 

Mr.  STKVlilNS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
much-needed  Federal  tax  relief  to  the  be- 
leaguered taxpayers  of  Alaska  and  other 
States  where  the  cost  of  living  is  above 
the  national  average. 

My  bill  would  allow  a  taxpayer  to  de- 
duct a  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of 
his  personal  exemptions  equal  to  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  cost  of  Uving  in  the 
State  in  which  he  resides  during  the  tax- 
able year  exceeds  the  average  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  that  year. 
The  amount  of  the  deduction  allowable 
under  this  provision  would  be  adjusted 
for  any  period  during  the  taxable  year 
when  the  taxpayer  was  not  residing  in 
the  State  on  which  he  bases  his  deduc- 
tion. In  such  cases,  the  amount  of  the 
deduction  would  reflect  the  proportion- 
ate periods  of  time  during  which  he  re- 
sided in  different  States.  Under  my  bill, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
responsible  for  determining  the  relation- 
ship of  the  cost  of  living  in  each  State  to 
the  national  average. 

This  legislation  is  introduced  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  tremendous  tax  burden 
imposed  on  citizens  who  reside  in 
States,  such  as  Alaska,  where  the 
cost  of  living  is  significantly  above 
the  national  average.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  cost  of  living  in  my 
State  of  Alaska  is  40  percent  above  the 
national  average.  In  recognition  of  this 
fact,  the  Federal  Government  provides  a 
25-percent  cost-of-living  adjustment  to 
CJivil  Service  employees  living  in  that 
State.  This  nontaxable  adjustment  is 
added  to  the  base  pay  of  such  employees. 
However,  even  this  additional  income 
does  not  truly  compensate  Alaskan  Fed- 
eral employees  for  the  extremely  high 
prices  which  they  must  pay  for  food, 
shelter,  clothes,  and  other  essentials. 
Moreover,  workers  in  the  private  sector 
and  In  State  government  receive  no  Fed- 
eral tax  relief. 

The  Alaskan  price  structure,  which  is 
largely  due  to  Uie  tremendous  costs  in- 
curred in  transporting  goods  and  ma- 
terial to  Alaska  and  within  the  State,  has 
impeded  the  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress of  our  people.  Business  concerns 
often  find  it  unattractive  to  locate  in 
Alaska,  and  people  from  the  "South  48" 
States  who  might  choose  to  reside  in  the 
State  are  deterred  from  doing  so  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Regrettably, 
senior  citizens  who  have  resided  in 
Alaska  most  of  their  lives  are  often  com- 
pelled to  return  to  the  continental  United 
States  after  retirement  since  the  high 
cost  of  living  has  an  especially  dele- 
terious impact  on  people  with  fixed  in- 
comes. 

These  manifestations  of  the  cost  of 
living  situation  are  also  experienced  in 


other  States  where  the  cost  of  living 
significahtly  exceeds  the  national  aver- 
age. I  believed  that  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  today  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward ameliorating  the  heavy  tax  burden 
which  so  complicates  the  already  ex- 
acerbated situation, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  1406 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax  a  portion  of 
the  Income  of  Individuals  not  employed  by 
the   Federal    Government    who   live   in   a 
State  in  which  Federal  employees  receive 
an   allowance  based  on  living  costs  and 
conditions  of  environment. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That    (a) 
part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954   (relating  to 
Items   specifically   excluded   from  gross   In- 
come)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
124  as   125,  and  Inserting  after  section  123 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  124.  Partial  Exclusion  or  Income  op 

iNDnnDUALs  Residing  in  Certain  States. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — ^In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual who  resides  and  is  employed  In  a 
State  In  which  employees  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  receive  an  allowance 
under  section  5941  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  gross  Income  does  not  Include  a  per- 
centage of  Income  received  during  the  tax- 
able year  as  compensation  for  personal  serv- 
ices (Including  fees,  commissions,  and  simi- 
lar Items)  equal  to  the  percentage  of  basic 
pay  received  by  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  as  an  allowance 
under  such  section. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Federal  employees. — The  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  amounts 
received  by  an  employee  of  the  Goverment 
of  the  United  States  as  pay  and  allowances 
from  the  Government. 

"(2)  Residents  for  less  than  a  taxable 
year. — If  an  Individual  does  not  reside  In 
such  a  State  for  the  entire  taxable  year,  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only 
to  compensation  attributable  to  the  period 
during  which  such  Individual  resides  in  such 
State. 

"(c)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  ni 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  124.  Partial  exclusion  of  Income  of  In- 
dividuals residing  In  certain 
States. 
"Sec.  125.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1971. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  1497.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  ad- 
ditions to  the  Sitka  National  Monument 
in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  for  myself  and  Senator 
Gravel,  legislation  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Sitka  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

Our  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  the  Russian  mis- 


sion site  and  related  lands  Identified  on 
the  map  referred  to  in  the  bill  for  addi- 
tion to  the  present  Sitka  National  Monu- 
ment. Our  bill  also  redesignates  the  mon- 
ument as  the  "Sitka  Nationtd  Historical 
Park"  and  directs  that  this  park  be  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  existing 
legislation  relating  to  such  parks.  Section 
3  of  this  measure  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  the  sums  necessary  to  carry 
out  these  purposes. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  need 
for  this  legislatiCHi,  one  must  know  some- 
thing of  Sitka's  rich  history.  Little  more 
than  a  century  ago,  this  city  was  the 
center  of  trade  and  civilization  in  the 
Northeast  Pacific — the  chief  outpost  of 
the  Russian-American  company  in  a  vast 
and  little  known  land.  Because  of  its 
commercial  importance,  Yankee  Clipper 
ships  from  New  England  stt^Jped  in  Sitka 
on  their  way  to  the  Orient.  In  addition, 
Sitka  became  the  center  of  commerce 
between  Russian  merchants  and  the  In- 
dians of  southeastern  Alaska,  As  such,  it 
was  the  site  of  the  only  Indian  battles 
fought  in  Alaska. 

Today,  there  are  few  remaining  ves- 
tiges of  Alaska's  early  history.  Most  of 
the  structures  which  were  built  during 
the  city's  Russian  period  have  long  since 
disintegrated  with  age  or  have  been  de- 
stroyed. One  of  the  remaining  buildings 
is  the  Russian  mission  and  school.  Built 
of  logs  in  1842  and  used  continuously  for 
128  years,  this  valuable  historic  struc- 
ture can  be  saved  only  through  its  inclu- 
sion in  the  Sitka  National  Monument. 

While  there  are  other  structures,  such 
as  the  Blockhouse  HUl  complex,  which 
also  have  great  historical  value  and 
should  be  preserved,  the  mission  is  in 
the  most  dire  need  of  immedlat«  protec- 
tion. At  present,  this  building  is  exposed 
to  the  elements  and  is  vulnerable  to  van- 
dalism. Recognizing  the  urgency  of  this 
situation,  the  people  of  Sitka  have  re- 
quested that  Senator  Gravel  and  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  specifically  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  Russian  mission.  Accordingly, 
we  are  proposing  this  legislation  which 
vrtll  provide  the  National  Park  Service 
with  the  authority  to  acquire  and  pre- 
serve this  unique  historical  treasure, 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1497 

A  bill  to  authorize  certain  additions  to  the 
Sltka  National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  pxirposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  or- 
der to  preserve  In  public  ownership  for  the 
benefit  and  Inspiration  of  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans  an  area  which  il- 
lustrates a  part  of  the  early  history  of  the 
United  States  by  commemorating  Czarist 
Russia's  exploration  and  colonization  of 
Alaska,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase 
vrtth  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change, for  addition  to  the  Sitka  National 
Monument,  the  lands  and  interests  therein, 
and  Improvements  thereon.  Including  the 
Russian  Mission,  as  generally  depicted  on 
Dra«ring  Numbered  314-91,001,  dated  April 
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1970.  wbicb  shall  be  on  file  and  avallabl  9  for 
public  inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  ]nte- 
rtor.  Lands  and  Interests  in  lands  within  puch 
area  owned  by  the  State  of  Alaska  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired 
only  by  donation.  j 

Stc.  2.  The  Sitka  National  Monumeat  U 
hereby  redesignated  as  the  Sltka  National 
Historical  Park,  and  It  shall  be  administered, 
protected  and  maintained  by  the  Secretary 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Aug\ist  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  Iti  U.sjc.  1, 
2-4)  as  amended  and  supplemented,  an4  the 
Act  of  Augxost  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  66fl;  16  ^.S.C. 
461  et  seq.) . 


con- 
coal 


and 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself 
Mr.  McOoviRN) : 
S.  1498.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
trol  of  surface  and  iinderground 
mining  operations  which  adversely  affect 
the  quality  of  our  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com^t- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

STRIP    MINING 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia introduced  a  bill  to  ban  strip  r  lin- 
ing for  coal  in  the  United  States  :n  6 
months.  Today  I  am  introducing  the 
same  bill  in  the  Senate,  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverni  as 
a  cosponsor.  Although  other  measures 
are  pending  before  us,  including  my  bro- 
posal,  S.  77,  to  deal  with  the  environ- 
mentally devastating  practice  of  strip 
mining.  Congressman  Heckler's  m;as- 
ure  also  merits  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate. 

In  introducing  his  bill,  Congress)  aan 
Hechler  has  raised  the  question  whe  ;her 
strip-mined  lands  can  ever  be  elfec- 
tively  restored,  especially  in  mountaii  lous 
areas. 

The  damage  from  strip  mining.  Con- 
gressman Hechler  argues,  "is  so  great 
that  even  the  best  of  reclamation  p-ac- 
tices  does  not  eliminate  some  of  its  igly 
scars." 

Already,  an  estimated  1.8  million  apres 
have  been  disturbed  by  strip  minink  in 
this  country.  And  at  presently  acceler- 
ating rates,  the  flgiu-e  will  reach  5  inil- 
lion  acres,  an  area  about  the  size  of  Kew 
Jersey,  by  1980,  the  Interior  Departnient 
estimates. 

Yet  the  Department  finds  that  ^nly 
56,000  acres  have  thus  far  been  reclaitned 
after  strip  mining.  J 

If  the  damage  from  strip  mining  eian- 
not  be  undone,  the  consequence  isjnot 
only  the  loss  of  natural  beauty,  bi^t  a 
permanent  handicap  on  the  economy  of 
the  strip  mined  area.  What  promise  of 
future  economic  strength  and  diversity 
can  there  be  in  an  area  whose  Isuidsoape 
is  left  polluted  and  barren  forever,  vith 
reclamation  efforts  maldng  only  the  qiost 
superficial  progress  toward  recovery? 

Is  this  country  willing  to  trade  away 
the  future  of  whole  regions  and  their 
people  just  to  provide  the  supposed  easi- 
est, cheapest  way  out  of  meeting  our 
endless  resource  demands? 

What  price  Appalachla?  What  p^ce 
the  areas  of  the  37  States  with  slgliifl- 
cant  coal  or  lignite  deposits  In  them? 

These  are  the  questions  that  must  be 
considered  just  as  seriously  as  any  other 
economic  issue  that  may  be  raised  in  the 


coming  debate  over  action  on  strip  min- 
ing. Indeed  it  is  true  that  human  re- 
sources, sind  jobs,  and  the  quality  of  life, 
and  the  strength  of  the  economy  are  in 
the  balance  in  these  grave  environmen- 
tal matters.  And  in  the  long  run,  this 
country  will  find  that  paying  the  price 
now  of  environmental  cleanup  is  going 
to  be  far  less  than  continuing  to  pay  the 
gigantic  and  rapidly  mounting  annual 
toU  In  damages  from  environmental 
problems  we  continue  to  ignore. 

In  considering  strip  mining  legislation. 
Congress  must  frankly  ask  whether  rec- 
lamation is  possible,  and  if  so,  in  what 
circumstances.  And  we  must  also  review 
the  environmental  impact  and  the  cost 
of  recovery  involved  in  the  alternative  of 
underground  mining. 

Thus,  I  introduce  the  measure  to  ban 
all  strip  mining  for  coal  because  it  raises 
serious  questions  which  must  be  consid- 
ered in  any  action  on  this  critical, 
unresolved  environmental  and  human 
problem  confronting  the  Nation. 

And  if  environmental  action  on  strip 
mining  causes  an  economic  impact  on  a 
mined  area  in  the  short  run,  I  would 
support  Federal  aid  to  help  in  the  tran- 
sition. 

Because  I  have  explained  my  own 
measure  in  earlier  statements  in  this  and 
previous  Congresses,  I  will  only  briefly 
review  it  here:  In  addition  to  banning 
surface  mining  in  areas  where  reclama- 
tion is  not  feasible,  this  proposal  would 
regulate  present  and  future  strip  mining 
through  a  Federal -State  program  which 
would  set  and  require  complisuice  with 
standards,  and  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  reclamation. 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  1499.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  of- 
fenses against  the  security  of  the  United 
States; 

S.  1500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes ; 

S.  1501.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  18  and 
28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
proceedings  before  committees  of  the 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938;  and 

S.  1504.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  in- 
ternal security  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  six  bills,  and  ask  that  they 
be  appropriately  referred.  Mr.  President, 
considered  together  these  six  bills  make 
up  a  package  which  includes  substan- 
tially all  the  provisions  that  were  con- 
tained in  my  bill  S.  12,  which  died  on 
the  calendar  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  at  the  end  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, after  having  been  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Senators  will  recall  that  S.  12  proposed 
to  rewrite  the  Internal  Security  Act  quite 
extensively,  so  as  to  plug  various  loop 
holes,  and  restore  the  efScacy  and  en- 


forceability of  various  segments  of  our 
internal  security  laws  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  a  series  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  found  these  various  se- 
curity provisions  inadequate  in  one  re- 
spect or  another,  or  ineffective  to  ac- 
complish their  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  20  Senators  join  me  in 
sponsoring  S.  12,  and  yet  the  bill  spent 
nearly  2  years  on  the  calendar  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  without  action.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one 
reason  for  this  may  have  been  the  fact 
that  the  bill  involves  so  many  different 
provisions  in  a  single  package  that  Sen- 
ators were  reluctant  to  take  it  up  while 
they  were  faced  with  various  other  re- 
sponsibilities of  great  importance,  as  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  during 
both  sessions  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  the  time 
today  to  discuss  at  length  each  of  the 
several  bills  I  have  introduced;  but  I 
want  to  Identify  them  so  that  Senators 
may  have  a  general  idea  of  what  they 
involve. 

The  first  of  these  six  bills  Is  a  proposed 
Security  Offenses  Act  of  1971.  It  would 
amend  the  criminal  code  in  various  ways 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  secu- 
rity. Among  Its  major  provisions  are: 
First,  strengthen  definitions  of  "war 
premises"  and  "national  defense  prem- 
ises"; second,  a  provision  for  suspension 
of  the  running  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions applicable  to  offenses  involving  the 
performance  of  o£Qcial  duty  by  Govern- 
ment employees;  third,  the  statute  of 
limitations  on  the  crimes  of  treason, 
espionage;  fourth,  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  restore  the  efficacy  of  that  law; 
and  fifth,  a  prohibition  against  the  giv- 
ing of  aid  or  comfort  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment engaging  our  Armed  Forces  in 
combat. 

The  next  of  these  six  bills  in  the  order 
in  which  I  have  sent  them  to  the  desk  Is 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  with  a  view  toward  in- 
creasing both  immigration  security  and 
passport  security.  This  bill  carries  the 
short  title  of  the  Immigration  and  Pass- 
port Security  Act.  Among  other  provi- 
sions, this  bill  embraces  a  short  travel 
control  act  which  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  President,  necessary  authority  for 
travel  control,  entirely  independent  of 
passports. 

The  third  of  the  six  bills  which  I  have 
sent  forward  is  a  proposed  Congressional 
Inquiries  Act  of  1971,  which  contains 
necessary  provisions  for  facilitating  con- 
gressional investigations.  Among  these 
provisions  is  a  new  immunity  statute  for 
congressional  witnesses,  provisions  deal- 
ing with  the  service  of  congressional 
subpenas  abroad,  a  section  prohibiting 
reprisals  against  congressional  witnesses, 
and  a  section  providing  that  no  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  presume  to  de- 
cide whether  a  congressional  committee 
is  performing  or  has  performed  its  duties 
effectively  or  satisfactorily,  any  such 
determination  being  an  exclusive  legis- 
lative prerogative. 

The  fourth  of  the  six  bills  is  a  series  of 
amendments  proposed  to  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  which  together  bear 
the  short  title  "Internal  Security  Act  of 
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1971."   Among   other   provisions,   these 
amendments  would: 

First,  make  a  series  of  changes  In  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board; 

Second,  effectively  prohibit  the  em- 
ployment of  Communists  in  Defense  Fa- 
cUiUes; 

Third,  prohibit  employment  of  Com- 
munists as  teachers  in  any  school  system 
supported  wholly  or  partly  by  Federal 
funds; 

Fourth,  deny  tax  exemptions  to  sub- 
versive organizations  or  individuals,  and 

Fifth,  disallow  tax  donations  to  Com- 
munist organizations. 

The  fifth  of  the  six  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced today  would  amend  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938. 

The  sixth  and  last  of  these  bills  which 
carried  the  short  title  of  the  Govern- 
ment Security  Act  of  1971,  would  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent agency  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  to  handle  all  of  the 
investigations  and  evaluations  in  per- 
sonnel security  cases,  except  with  respect 
to  employees  of  agencies  in  the  intelli- 
gence community  and  employees  of  the 
armed  services.  This  new  Central  Secu- 
rity Agency  would  not  grant  clearances, 
that  power  being  left  to  the  heads  of  the 
respective  employing  agencies  or  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  move  at  least  some  of  these  bills  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  present 
session.  It  will  be  my  purpose  to  do  what 
I  can  to  see  that  all  of  them  move  toward 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  Senate  may  work  its 
will  with  respect  to  these  matters,  which 
so  urgently  concern  the  internal  security 
of  this  country. 


By  Mr.  PROUTY: 

S.  1505.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  add  thereto  a  new 
title  XX  under  which  blind  or  disabled 
Individuals  will  be  assured  a  minimum 
annual  income  of  $1,800.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Blind  and  Disabled  In- 
come Assurance  Act  of  1971.  This  bill 
is  a  companion  measure  to  the  Older 
Americans  Income  Assurance  Act,  8. 
1384,  which  I  introduced  on  March  25. 

Our  Nation's  welfare  system  has 
evolved  into  a  mystic  maze  of  costly,  in- 
adequate programs.  There  are  currently 
five  general  categories  for  Federal  wel- 
fare assistance.  Three  of  these  categories 
offer  assistance  to  those  adult  Americans 
who  have  little  possibility  of  maintaining 
completely  self-sufficient  lives.  Old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  are 
programs  which  offer  assistance  to  a  rel- 
atively stable  number  of  individuals.  Old- 
age  assistance  now  serves  about  2  mil- 
lion older  Americans.  In  the  categories  of 
aid  to  the  blind  and  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  there  are  Just 
under  l  million  recipients.  These  pro- 
grams now  cost  the  States  a  billion  dol- 
lars annually. 


Recently,  we  have  read  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House 
Is  considering  welfare  reform  proposals 
which  will  completely  federalize  the  adult 
welfare  categories.  This  approach  should 
be  commended.  It  will  reUeve  some  of  the 
burden  carried  by  our  States  by  increas- 
ing available  resources.  The  reforms  will 
affect  those  federally  assisted  programs 
which  have  the  least  amount  of  conflict 
developed  between  competing  ideas  as  to 
the  best  way  to  assist  these  persons  in 
need. 

When  I  introduced  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Income  Assurance  Act,  I  stressed 
the  fact  that  my  proposal  should  be  seen 
as  a  supplement  to  the  President's  rev- 
enue-sharing proposals.  My  proposal  will 
take  those  programs  which  can  most 
easily  benefit  from  revenue  sharing.  It 
will  federalize  those  programs  where 
cash  assistance  is  the  best  possible  strat- 
egy for  aiding  persons  in  need. 

The  adult  categories  of  Federal  wel- 
fare assistance  are  those  in  which  the 
recipient  can  benefit  most  from  a  simple 
cash  grant.  The  problems  of  how  best 
to  care  for  the  dependent  children  in  our 
society  are  ones  which  deserve  extensive 
discussion  of  alternative  proposals. 

Our  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  assist  those  families 
who  cannot  adequately  care  for  their 
own.  Our  aid  goes  to  parents  to  assist 
them  in  raising  their  young.  In  these 
programs  we  are  hopeful  that  our  adult 
recipients  will  develop  into  useful  and 
productive  citizens.  In  essence,  it  should 
be  the  goal  of  our  program  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  to  relieve  this  group 
of  their  need  for  assistance.  Our  train- 
ing and  education  programs  for  the  blind 
and  disabled  have  the  more  limited  goal 
of  Eissisting  those  recipients  in  learning 
how  to  function  In  spite  of  their  dis- 
ability. 

The  rehabilitation  services  available 
to  those  blind  and  disabled  Americans 
now  receiving  Federal  welfare  assistance 
are  well  established.  It  will  be  a  simple 
matter  to  federalize  the  cash  assistance 
for  these  citizens. 

By  federalizing  welfare  payments  in 
these  three  categories  we  will  be  utilizing 
a  function  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  perform  most  efficiently — the 
distribution  of  cash  income.  The  Federal 
Government  has  proven  Its  capabilities 
to  those  26  million  Americans  who  re- 
ceive a  social  security  check  each  month. 
The  Blind  and  Disabled  Income  As- 
surance Act  will  guarantee  every  blind 
or  disabled  American  qualifying  under 
the  act  a  minimum  cash  income  of  $150 
per  month.  The  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration will  make  payments  to  indi- 
viduals to  bring  their  cash  income  to  the 
guaranteed  level.  Payments  for  the 
Blind  and  Disabled  Income  Assurance 
Act  will  be  made  from  the  general  rev- 
enues. In  determining  Income,  both 
earned  and  unearned  income  will  be  com- 
puted. Under  my  bill  the  cwnputation  of 
Income  for  married  persons  will  con- 
sider one-half  of  the  spouse's  Income  to 
establish  a  base  pajnoaent. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent system,  which  will  be  eliminated  by 


my  bill,  is  the  variation  in  standards 
which  now  faSe  those  receiving  aid.  Cur- 
rently, our  blind  and  disabled  Americans 
face  a  myriad  of  confusing  regulations 
for  qualification.  In  the  programs  for  aid 
to  the  blind  there  are  five  different  age 
levels  which  individual  States  apply  for 
qualification.  There  are  three  standards 
of  citizenship.  There  are  at  least  eight 
standards  established  for  need.  Evalua- 
tions of  property  and  income  limitations 
vary  widely  from  State  to  State. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  any  reason  why 
blind  Americans  can  receive  benefits  as 
early  as  age  5  in  one  State  and  must  wait 
until  age  21  in  another?  If  there  is  not, 
then  why  should  we  allow  these  inequi- 
ties to  continue? 

My  bill  will  also  establish  imlform 
definitions  of  blindness  and  disability 
throughout  the  Nation.  Currently,  there 
are  variations  in  definitions  of  blindness 
and  disabihty  which  perpetuate  inequi- 
ties between  States.  What  qualifies  for 
disability  assistance  in  one  State  may  not 
qualify  in  another.  There  is  no  reason  for 
this  patchwork  therapy.. 

The  average  payment  for  aid  to  the 
blind  stretches  from  a  high  of  $175.55  to 
a  low  of  $66.70  per  month.  In  the  dis- 
abled categories  this  disparity  runs  be- 
tween a  high  of  $173.80  and  a  low  of 
$49.65  per  month.  My  bill  will  bring  the 
minimum  monthly  standard  in  every 
State  to  $150.  For  those  States  which 
now  average  more  than  $150  my  bill  in- 
cludes a  hold  harmless  provision  to  in- 
sure that  the  sum  paid  to  the  individual 
will  be  equal  to  the  benefits  he  would 
have  received  as  of  May  1,  1971,  if 
they  are  greater  than  the  established 
minimum. 

The  entire  process  wiU  be  administered 
through  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. The  federalization  of  these  pro- 
grams will  thus  lower  the  cost  of  over- 
head for  the  programs  by  eliminating 
the  need  for  individual  State  agencies  to 
administer  the  progrsuns  and  distribute 
benefits.  It  will  create  a  more  efficient 
distribution  system  by  eliminating  much 
of  the  duplication  of  effort  now  present 
in  the  system. 

The  simplicity  and  directness  of  my 
program  will  add  savings  to  the  admin- 
istration costs  of  the  program,  as  well 
as  insuring  the  dignity  and  self-reject 
for  the  citizens  receiving  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  reforms  proposed  in 
my  Older  Americans  Income  and  Blind 
and  Disabled  Income  Assurance  Acts 
offer  a  better,  less  complicated  system  for 
those  receiving  assistance.  My  bills  also 
offer  the  States  over  $1  billion  in  added 
revenue. 

Most  importantly,  my  bills  offer  the 
essential  ingredient  lacking  in  our  sys- 
tem today.  Those  Americans  now  receiv- 
ing assistance  in  the  adult  categories  will 
be  assured  economic  security  and  self- 
respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  and  several 
tables  and  explanations  be  added  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  so 
to  add  thereto  a  new  Title  XX  under  whl4h 
blind  or  disabled  Individuals  will  be  ais 
sured  a  minimum  annual  Income  of  H,8U0 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 

0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States   of 

America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Blind  and  Dlsabl^ 

Income  Asetirance  Act  of  1971." 

Sec.  2.  The  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 

by  adding  aftw  Title  XIX  thereof  a  new  tlipe 

XX  Eis  follows: 

"TITLE  XX— ASSURED  MINIMUM  ANNUAl- 
INCOME  BENEFITS  FOR  THE  BLIND  Aip 
DISABLED 

"ELIGIBIUTT   FOR  BENEITTS 

"Sec.  2001.  Every  Individual  who— 
■  "(1)   Is  blind  or  disabled. 

'•(2)   Is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  ( 
defined  In  section  2009) 

"(3)  has  an  annual  Income  (as  determined 
pursuant  to  section  2004)  of  less  than  tl.fliO 
(or  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  to  which  le 
would  have  been  entitled  In  his  State  pf 
residence  on  May  1.  1971.  If  greater) 

"(4)   has  filed  application  for  benefits  tih- 
de-  this  title,  shall  (subject  to  the  succeedl:ig 
provisions  of  this  title)    be  entitled  to  is 
sured  minimum  annual  Income  benefits  Ipr 
the  blind  and  disabled. 

"PATMBNT    or    BZNEFTTS 

"Skc.  2002.  (a)  Benefits  under  this  tlile 
shall  be  paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  except  thi  it. 
If  the  benefit  fmyable  to  an  Individual  lor 
any  month  Is  less  than  $5,  such  benefit  miy 
be  paid  on  such  other  basis  (but  not  l<ss 
often  than  semi-annually)  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulations  provide. 

"(b)  Benefits  under  this  title  shall  be  pajy- 
able  to  any  Individual  only  for  months  (1) 
after  the  month  In  which  his  entitlement 
thereto  Is  established  pursuant  to  an  appli- 
cation therefor  filed  under  section  2001,  a;  id 
(11)  prior  to  the  month  In  which  such  In- 
dividual dies. 

"AMoutrr  OF  BENirrrs 

"Sec.  2003.  The  amount  of  the  montlily 
benefit  of  any  Individual  under  this  tile 
shall  be  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  amouat 
by  which  $1,800  (or  a  sum  equal  to  tie 
amount  to  which  he  would  have  been 
titled  In  his  State  of  residence  on  May  1,  19tl, 
If  greater)  exceeds  the  amount  of  such  In- 
dividual's annual  Income  (as  determined 
under  section  2004)  for  such  year. 

"DETERMINATION    OP    ANNUAL    INCOME 

"Sec.   2004.    (a)    For  the  purposes  of  tlils 


title,   the   term   'annual   Income'  means, 


the  case  of  an  Individual,  the  total  amount 
of  Income  (other  than  Income  derived  by 
reason  of  benefit  payments  under  this  title) 
from  all  sources  received  In  the  calendar 
year  with  respect  to  which  a  determlnatl  3n 
of  annual  Income  Is  made  except  that.  In 
determining  the  annual  Income  of  any  In 
dividual  who,  during  the  calendar  year,  en- 
gaged In  any  trade  or  business,  there  shall  be 
deducted  any  expenses  Incurred  In  carrylag 
on  such  trade  or  business,  and  except  thit, 
Income  derived  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  shall  be  taken  Into  accovmt  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  gain  derived  therefrom 

"(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  ajn 
nual  Income,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  of  aiiy 
Individual  who  Is  married  and  living  with 
his  spouse,  the  annual  Income  of  such  In 
dividual  shall  be  regtirded  as  one-half  the 
sum  of  the  annual  Income  of  such  Indivldijal 
and  of  the  spouse  of  such  Individual. 

"REPORT  OF  INCOMZ  TO  SECRETARY 

"Sec.  2005.  (a)  Any  Individual  applying  ior 
benefits  under  this  title  shall  submit  with 
bis  application  for  such  benefits  and  the:'e- 
after  repdfts  to  the  Secretary  of  his  Income 
and  of  any  other  matter  which  Is  relevant  to 
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his  entitlement  to  receive,  or  the  amoxint 
of,  any  benefit  payable  under  this  title.  Such 
reports  shall  be  filed  at  such  time,  In  such 
form,  and  shall  contain  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 
"(b)  Benefits  otherwise  payable  to  an  In- 
dividual for  any  month  shall  be  suspended 
until  such  time  as  any  report  required  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  to  be  filed  prior 
to  such  month  shall  have  been  received  and 
evaluated  by  the  Secretary. 

"STJSPENSION  OF  BENEFrTS  FOR  MONTHS  WHEN 
INDIVmUAL  IS  ABSENT  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

"Sec  2006.  Any  benefit  otherwise  payable 
to  an  Individual  under  this  title  for  any 
month  shall  not  be  paid  if  such  Individual 
is  physically  absent  from  the  United  States 
(as  defined  In  section  2009)  during  all  of 
such  month,  or  if  such  Individual  is  not, 
during  all  of  such  month,  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  (as  so  defined) . 

"OVERPAYMENTS  AND  UNDERPAYMENTS 

"Sec  2007.  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
that  more  or  less  than  the  correct  amount 
of  payment  has  been  made  to  any  individual 
under  this  title,  proper  adjustment  or  re- 
covery shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  patterned  so 
as  to  conform,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible, to  the  provisions  of  section  204  (relat- 
ing to  overpayments  and  underpayments  of 
benefits  under  title  11) . 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  2008.  This  title  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  and  (to  the  extent  feasible) 
through  the  organization  and  personnel  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  title  11. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  2009.  For  purposes  of  this  tltle- 

"(a)  the  term  "United  States'  means  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  the  term  'blind'  refers  to  an  Indi- 
vidual who  is  suffering  from  blindness  (as 
defined  in  section  216(1)  (1);   and 

"(c)  one  term  'disabled'  refers  to  an  In- 
dividual who  Is  disabled  from  engaging  In 
any  substantial  gainful  activity  by  reason  of 
any  medically  determinable  physical  or  men- 
tal Impairment  which  can  be  expected  to 
result  In  death  or  which  has  lasted  or  can 
be  expected  to  last  for  a  continuous  period  of 
not  less  than  12  months. 

"APPROPRIATION 

"Sec.  2010.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title." 


Explanation:    Blind   and   Disabled   Income 

assxtrance  act  of  1971 

background 

The  present  welfare  system  Is  admittedly 
Inadequate  and  Inefficient.  The  present  sys- 
tem has  five  categories:  old  age  assistance; 
aid  to  the  blind;  aid  to  the  disabled:  aid  for 
dependent  children;   and  general  assistance. 

The  Older  Americans  Income  Assurance 
Act  (S.  1384)  and  the  Blind  and  Disabled 
Income  Assurance  Act  would  in  effect  com- 
pletely federalize  the  first  three  categories 
of  the  present  welfare  system. 

HOW    n    WORKS 

All  aged,  blind  and  disabled  persons  would 
be  assiired  a  minimum  annual  income.  The 
Social  Seciu-ity  Administration  would  make 
monthly  payments  sufficient  to  bring  an  in- 
dividual's cash  Income  up  to  a  guaranteed 
level.  Both  earned  and  unearned  income  Is 
subtracted  from  the  guaranteed  level  In  or- 
der to  determine  the  exact  payment.  Pay- 
ments are  made  from  general  revenue  and 
in  no  way  affect  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Funds. 

Levels:  Older  Americans  Income  Assur- 
ance Act : 


Individuals  age  65  or  over — (150  per 
month — ($1800  per  year) 

Couples  age  65  or  over — $200  per  month— 
($2400  per  year) 

Blind  and  Disabled  Income  Assurance  Act: 

$150  per  month  for  Individuals  eligible  as 
disabled  or  blind  (or  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  paid  by  the  State  of  residence  on 
May  1, 1971,  if  greater) 

REVENUE    FOR    STATES 

S.  1384,  the  Older  Americans  Income  As- 
surance Act — revenue  of  over  $669  million 
for  State  and  local  governments. 

The  Blind  and  Disabled  Americans  Income 
Assurance  Act — ^revenue  of  over  $440  million 
for  State  and  local  governments. 

Total  revenue  for  State  use  is  over  $1  bil- 
lion for  the  first  year  following  enactment. 

EXAMPLES 

Blind  and  Disabled  Americans  Income  As- 
surance Act: 

1.  Joe  Smith  Is  determined  to  be  blind. 
He  has  trust  Income  of  $240  a  year  ($20  per 
month);  $840  a  year  from  the  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind  ($70  per  month)  and  $120  per 
year  ($10  per  month)  from  family  gifts.  Els 
annual  income  is  $1,200;  therefore,  he  would 
get  $50  per  month  ($600  per  year)  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Any  food 
stamps,  vocational  education,  free  lodging 
or  free  medical  care  would  not  count  as  un- 
earned Income. 

2.  Mary  Jones  Is  determined  to  be  dis- 
abled. She  has  no  cash  Income  but  lives  with 
her  parents.  She  would  receive  the  full  $150 
a  month  since  she  has  no  cash  Income.  Her 
free  lodging  would  not  be  considered  Income. 

3.  Bill  Baker  Is  determined  to  be  disabled. 
The  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency 
provides  training  for  Bill  and  pays  his  travel 
expenses  to  and  from  the  vocational  train- 
ing school.  He  earns  $100  a  month  and  free 
lodging  as  a  hotel  night  clerk.  His  payment 
would  be  $50  per  month  since  neither  his 
free  lodging  or  free  travel  would  count  as 
earned  or  unearned  Income. 

Older  Americans  Income  Assurance  Act — 
S.  1384: 

1.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  age  65  and  own 
their  own  home.  Together  they  receive  $1,800 
a  year  in  regular  Social  Security  benefits. 
They  have  no  other  Income.  They  woxUd  re- 
ceive $600  a  year  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Income  Assurance  Act  ($50  a  month) 
to  bring  their  cash  income  up  to  $2400  a  year. 
Ownership  of  their  home  would  not  be  con- 
sidered In  computing  their  income. 

2.  Miss  Jones  is  65.  She  has  a  teachers  pen- 
sion of  $100  a  month  and  Interest  on  savings 
of  $300  a  year  ($25  per  month).  She  would 
receive  $25  per  month  ($300  per  year)  to  bring 
her  annual  cash  Income  up  to  $1,800  per 
year. 

CHART  A.-AVERAGE  MONTHLY  BENEFITS  PAID  BY  STATES 
TO  AID  TO  BUND  AND  AID  TO  DISABLED  AND  NUMBER 
OF  RECIPIENTS 


Aid  to  the 

permanently  and 

Aid  to  tlie  blind 

totally  disabled 

Average 

Average 

Number  of 

monthly  Number  of 

monthly 

State 

recipients 

payment 

recipients 

payment 

Total... 

...      80,700 

J103.40 

912.000 

J95.10 

Alabama 

...       1.900 

70.60 

19,100 

49.65 

Alaska 

92 

175.55 

820 

173.80 

Arizona 

530 

80.90 

8,500 

79.40 

Arkansas 

1,700 

80.10 

11,400 

72.80 

California 

...      13,900 

157.65 

182,000 

132.35 

Colorado 

220 

86.30 

10,300 

83.10 

Connecticut... 

250 

97.95 

7,400 

127.15 

Delaware 

360 

104.75 

1.400 

119.55 

District  of 

Columbia.. . 

210 

102.95 

7,400 

108.65 

Florida 

...       2,300 

73.55 

21,400 

71.70 

Georgia 

...       3,200 

67.25 

35  200 

62.65 

Hawaii 

67 

127.95 

1,800 

132.70 

Idaho 

110 

82.60 

2,800 

80.95 
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Aid  to  the  blind 


Aid  to  the 
permanently  and 
toUlly  disabled 


State 


Number  of 
recipients 


Average 

monthly  Number  ot 

payment  recipients 


Illinois }.600 

i;:^"::.:::::::  \:m 

Kansas f'O 

Kentucky 2.100 

Louisiana 2,400 

Maine ^20 

Mcryland ,360 

Massachusetts..  .  2,800 

Michigan 1.  JOO 

Minnesota »oU 

Mississippi 2,100 

Missouri 4.0O0 

MonUna... 190 

Nebraska 330 

Nevada J'O 

New  Hampshire..  230 

New  Jersey 980 

New  Mexico ,  360 

New  York 3.800 

North  Carolina...  4,500 

North  Dakota .  ,84 

Ohio 2,700 

Oklahoma 1,300 

Oregon 620 

Pennsylvania 8,000 

Rhode  Island ,  120 

South  Carolina...  1,900 

South  Dakota 120 

Tennessee 1,800 

Texas «.900 

Utah WO 

Vermont HO 

Virginia 1.100 

Washington 490 

West  Virginia 560 

Wisconsin 680 

Wyoming 35 


$93.35 

72.90 

122.85 

80.10 

74.10 

77.25 

88.90 

93.25 

151.25 

105.60 

95.20 

59.90 

91.55 

93.05 

94.10 

95.85  . 

168.90 

100.30 

79.05 

129. 15 

84.35 

109.20 

75.10 

106.30 

102. 65 

120. 45 

81.75 

66.70 

94.40 

70.65 

79.20 

90.20 

99.15 

87.40 

96.15 

70.90 

90.05 

(') 


43, 700 
5,500 
3,100 
6,000 
17, 100 
22.300 
3.900 

16,  400 

17,  800 
29. 000 
1 1,0011 
22,100 
19,700 

2,300 
4,700 


Average 
monthly 
payment 

$90.20 
59.05 

142.  55 
77.55 
73.85 
55.50 
98.30 
86.60 

129.90 

106.25 
66.15 
59.05 
77.35 
90.40 
75.00 


850 
13,700 

8,700 
87,800 
27,900 

2,200 
31.800 
22,500 

7,700 
40.200 

4.100 
10.600 

1.500 
26.100 
23.600 

9.300 

2,000 

8.200 
17.600 
11.700 

7,300 
890 


142. 83 

105.70 
75.20 

129.70 
77.10 
98.65 
76.65 
96.70 
74.75 
96.45 
92.35 
56.00 
71.40 
68.10 
66.45 
70.70 

102. 65 
82.65 
96.55 
64.15 
94.95 
66.30 


Averages  not  computed  on  base  of  fewer  than  50  recipients. 

CHART  B-ANNUAL  COST   FOR  AID  TO  THE  BLIND  AND 
AID  TO  DISABLED  BY  STATES 

Maintenance  assistance  fiscal  year 
1971  estimate  total.  Federal, 
State  and  local 


Blind 


Disabled 


CHART  C-DIRECT    REVENUE    SAVINGS    ACCRUING    TO 
STATES  UNDER  PROUTY  PROPOSAL 


Blind 


Disabled 


Total 


Alabama      371.000  2,671.000  3,042,000 

Alaska    126.000  1.163.000  1.289.000 

Arizona            .      .  142,000  2.613.000  2.755.000 

Arkansas"..'...  394.000  2.950.000  3.344.000 

Calitornia        13,962,000  160,006,000  173.968,000 

Colorado  109.000  5.785,000  5.894.000 

Connecticut.'."!'.."..  157.000  5.288.000  5,445.000 

Delaware 274.000  1.212.000  1.486.000 

District  of  ,  .  .  „  „ 

Columbia  135.000  5,178.000  5,313,000 

Florida        "  "      .  551,000  4,801.000  5.352.000 

Georgia 613.000  6,561.000  7.174.000 

Hawaii .""...  52.000  1.559.000  1.711.000 

Idaho  "  33.000  864.000  897.000 

Illinois"     '..'.     ...  1,323,000  34,648,000  35,971,000 

Indiana"  875,000  4.721.000  5.596,000 

Iowa          '  761.000  2. 550.000  3,311,000 

Kansas"     'j;;;!!.'.  191.000  4,654,000  4.845.000 

Kentucky          .      .  457.000  3,631.000  4.088.000 

Louisiana".    ..  ...  647,000  3,795,000  4,442,000 

Maine      "     106,000  1,626,000  1,732.000 

Maryland        219.000  7.368,000  7,587,000 

Massachusetts    ....  2,985.000  15,650,000  18,635,000 

Michigan  899.000  19.646.000  20,545.000 

Minnesota"""..     ..  545.000  13.774.000  14.319,000 

Mississippi"    264.000  2.900,000  3,164.000 

Missouri  1,002,000  5.559.000  6.561,000 

Montana  '.'.'.'.'.'....  83,000  906,000  989,000 

Nebraska 279,000  2,580,000  2,859.000 

Nevada      107.000 107,000 

New  Hampshire     ..  192,000  684,000  876,000 

New  Jersey        --.  594,000  8.639,000  9.-233,0OO 

New  Mexico" 92,000  2,226,000  2,318,000 

New  York         2,721,000  49,977.000  52,698,000 

North  Caroiina 1,579,000  7,015.000  8,594,000 

NorthDakota 31,000  1,723,000  1,754,000 

Ohio                        .  999,000  12,306,000  13,305,000 

Oklahoma""        ...  510,000  11,694.000  12.200,000 

Oregon     "             ..  470,000  6,980,000  7,450,000 

Pennsylvania      ....  5,552,000  17,842,000  23,394,000 

Rhodelsland    76,000  2,353,000  2,429,000 

South  Carolina  ....  393,000  1,821,000  2,214,000 

South  Dakota       ...  40,000  560,000  600.000 

Tennessee    381,000  6,180,000  6,561,000 

Texas             1,257,000  7,560,000  8,817,000 

Utah  ""          65,000  2,359,000  2,424.000 

Vermo'nt..." 54.000  883,000  937,000 

Virginia'      469,000  3,677,000  4,146,000 

Washington 268,000  11,166.000  11,434,000 

WestVirginia 116,000  1,120,000  1,236.000 

Wisconsin      351,000  3,468,000  3,819,000 

Wyoming     14.000  306,000  320,000 


uuh 

Vermont 

Virginia.. 

Washington 

WestVirginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoffllng 

National  average 46.60 


Aid  to  the 

permanently 

Aid  to  the 

and  totally 

blind 

disabled 

$59,80 

$79. 30 

50.85 

47.35 

62.60 

67.35 

53.85 

53.45 

79.10 

85.85 

59.95 

54.05 

83.07 

54.90 


Alabama     ...  1,725,000  12,447,000 

Alaska        180.000  1,643,000 

Arizona""               494,000  8,016.000 

Arkansas""". 1,945.000  14,572,000 

Calitornia'   27.923,000  320,012,000 

Colorado"  249.000  13.218.000 

Connect-cul  314,000  10,575.000 

Delaware  493.000  2.112.000 

District  ol  Columbia 270.000  10.357,000 

Florida           1.996.000  17.772.000 

Georgia"        2,494,000  26.983,000 

Hawaii'"  106,000  3.165.000 

Idaho'".'. 107,000  2.779.000 

Illinois      2.645.00  69.297.000 

Indiana"     2.203.000  11.725.000 

Iowa     ■        1.702.000  5.700.000 

Kansas'        449.000  11.022,000 

Kentucky  1.803.000  15.4%,000 

Louisiana  2.301.000  16.563.000 

Maine     334.000  5.135.000 

Maryland  459,000  17.949,000 

Massachusetts 5.970.000  31.300.000 

Michigan      1.798,000  39.292.000 

Minnesota 1.266.000  31,996,000 

Mississippi    . 1.552.000  17.063,000 

Missouri 3.240.000  17.981.000 

Montana 234.000  2,567.000 

Nebraska 630,000  7,134,000 

Nevada 226.000  

New  Hampshire 471.000  1,675,000 

New  Jersey 1,188,000  17,278.000 

NewMexico 366.000  8.891.000 

New  York 5,442,000  99.953,000 

North  Caolina 4,687,000  26,935.000 

NorthDakota 10b  OOO  2.430,000 

Ohio 2.806,000  34,277,000 

Oklahoma 1.737,000  27,568.000 

Oregon 1,077,000  15,991.000 

Pennsylvania 12.230.000  39,300,000 

Rhode  Kland 155.000  4.  87C  OOC 

SouthCarolina 1,604,000  8,102,000 

South  Dakota 132.000  1.862.000 

Tennessee 1,510,000  24,447,000 

Texas 4,242,000  27,817,000 

Utah 2:1,000  7,426,000 

Vermont 154,000  2,520.000 

Virginia 1,342,000  10,519,000 

Washinitton 536.000  22  333,000 

West  Virginia 466.000  5,224,000 

Wisconsin 783.000  7.742,000 

Wyoming ..  43.000  981.000 

Total 106.545,000        1.144.757.000 


CHART  D. -AVERAGE  INDIVIDUAL  MONTHLY  BENEFIT  GAIN 
UNDER  PROUTY  PROPOSAL 
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blind 
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disabled 


Alabama 
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Arizona 
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Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  at  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 
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Oklahoma 
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Rhode  Island 
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South  Dakota 
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$79.40 


$100.35 


S9.10 
69.90 


63.70 
52.05 
45.25 
47.05 
76. 4S 
82.75 
22.05 
67.40 
56.65 
77.10 
27.15 
G9.90 
75.90 
72.75 
61.10 
56.75 


44.40 
54.80 
9a  10 
58.45 
56.95 
55.90 
54.15 


71.60 
77.20 
17.65 
66.90 
22.85 
30.45 
41.35 
78.30 
87.35 
17.30 
69.05 
59.80 
90.95 
7.45 
72.45 
76.15 
94.50 
51.70 
63.40 
20.10 
43.75 
83.85 
90.95 
72.65 
59.60 
75.00 


49.70 
70.95 

20.85 
65.65 
40.80 
74.90 
45.70 
47.35 
29.55 
68.25 
83.30 
55.60 
79.35 
70.80 


7.15 
44.30 
74.80 
20.30 
72.90 
51.35 
74.35 
53.30 
75.25 
53.55 
57.65 
94.00 
78.60 
81.90 
83.55 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  1506.  A  bill  to  amend  section  37  oi 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  up- 
date the  retirement  income  credit.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

UPDATING  THE   RETIREMENT   INCOME   CREDIT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  update  the  retirement  income  credit 
for  retired  teachers,  policemen,  firemen, 
and  other  Government  annuitants. 

This  proposal  is  Identical  to  S.  4345. 
which  I  introduced  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. That  measure  was  adopted  in 
modified  form  as  an  amendment  to  the 
1970  social  security  legislation. 

However,  no  final  action  was  taken  be- 
cause a  conference  committee  could  not 
be  called  to  resolve  the  differences  in 
the  House  and  Senate-passed  social 
security  bills. 

The  retirement  income  credit  was 
originally  enacted  in  1954  to  provide 
Government  pensioners  with  comparable 
tax  relief  as  social  security  beneficiaries. 

Social  security  benefits  are,  or  course, 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax.  Gov- 
ernment annuitants  or  persons  with  little 
or  no  social  security  benefits  receive  com- 
parable tax  treatment  by  claiming  a  15- 
percent  credit  on  their  qualifying  retire- 
ment income — pensions,  annuities,  rents 
interest,  and  dividends. 

Today  the  maximum  amount  for  com- 
puting the  credit  is  $1,524  for  a  single 
person  and  $2,286  for  a  couple.  This 
maximum  base  must  be  reduced  though 
by  the  amount  of,  first,  tax  exempt  pen- 
sions, such  as  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement,  and.  second,  earned  income, 
depending  upon  the  individual's  age  and 
the  extent  of  his  earnings. 

But  the  retirement  income  credit  no 
longer  provides  equivalent  tax  relief  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  modernized  for 
9  long  years.  During  this  time  there 
have  been  four  badly  needed  social  se- 
curity raises,  which  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported. 

But  we  must  not  forget  our  Govern- 
ment pensioners  or  other  individuals, 
with  little  or  no  social  security  coverage. 
They  must  not  become  second-class  citi- 
zens under  our  tax  system. 

For  far  too  long  a  time,  their  needs 
have  been  overlooked  or  ignored.  For  too 
long,  they  have  had  to  struggle  with  an 
outdated  tax  relief  measure. 

Equity  in  our  tax  system  presents  a 
compelling  argument  to  place  these  tax- 
payers on  an  equal  footing  with  social 
security  beneficiaries. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  would 
help  to  correct  this  longstanding  in- 
equity. 

First,  it  would  rsuse  the  maximum 
amount  for  computing  the  15-percent 
credit  from  $1,524  to  $2,278  for  a  single 
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person,  and  from  $2,286  to  $3,417  for  ajn 
elderly  couple.  These  amounts  would  »e 
consistent  with  the  maximum  benefits 
now  payable  imder  social  security.  For  la 
retired  single  person,  this  could  mean 
a  tax  savingrs  up  to  $113.  And  for  an 
derly  couple,  this  measure  could  provi^ 
$170  in  badly  needed  tax  relief. 

In  addition,  the  maximum  amount  ii 
computing  the  credit  would  be  adjust^ 
automatically  with  Increases  in  social  se- 
curity benefits.  This  will  be  especiaUy 
helpful  in  protecting  Government  an- 
nuitants from  long  delajre  In  updatli^ 
the  credit. 

Last  year  significant  improvements 
were  made  in  simplifying  the  retirement 
income  credit  schedule.  As  a  result  )f 
hearings  and  a  report  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  the  number  of  compu- 
tations and  schedule  transfers  on  ttis 
year's  tax  form  have  been  reduced  sup- 
stantially.  Moreover,  elderly  taxpayers 
can  elect  to  have  the  IRS  compute  thair 
credit,  provided  they  list  the  amount  pf 
their  qualifying  retirement  income.  ta)c- 
exempt  pensions,  and  earned  income.  ' 

If  it  is  possible  to  make  these  pr< 
cedural  changes  to  protect  the  aged  frc 
overpassing  their  taxes,  then  I  beliei 
substantive  changes  can  also  be  mac 
in  the  law  to  provide  f£ur  and  equital 
tax  treatment  for  these  overburdened 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cot- 
sent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wfes 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

S.   1606 
A  bill  to  amend  section  37  of  the  Interaal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  update  the  retu  e- 

ment  Income  credit 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ajid  House 
Representatives  of  the  Uutted  States 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  s«fc 
tlon  37  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19  54 
(relating  to  retirement  Income  credit)  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  •••1,524"  In  subsection 
(d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,278", 

(2)  by  striking  out  ••2,286"  In  subsection 
(1)(2)(B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"M,417":  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (J)  as  (c) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the  f(  1- 
lowlng  new  subsection: 

••(J)  Annual  Adjustments  of  Limitations. — 
••(1)  Certification  by  Secretary  of  Heallh, 
Education,  and  Welfare. — Before  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  year  (beginning  with 
1972),  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educatldn. 
and  Welfare  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  lor 
bis  delegate  the  largest  old-age  Insuranice 
benefit  that  could  be  payable  for  any  monih 
during  such  year  under  title  n  of  the  Soc:  al 
Security  Act  to  any  Individual  who.  In  su  ;h 
year,  attained  age  65  and  first  became  entltl  sd 
to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under  su^h 
title. 

••(2)  Substitution  of  limitations. — For  tas- 
able  years  beginning  within  the  calendar  year 
1972  and  each  calendar  year  thereafter — 

'•(A)  subsection  (d)  shall  be  applied  jy 
substituting,  for  the  82,278  amount  contain  sd 
therein,  the  amoxint  certified  under  pan  i- 
graph  ( 1 )  for  such  calendar  year;  and 

••(B)  subsection  (1)  (2)  (B)  Jiall  be  appU  id 
by  substituting,  for  the  $3,417  amount  coi- 
talned  therein,  one  and  one-half  times  tie 
amount  certified  under  paragraph  (1)  tor 
such  calendar  year." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsectldn 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31, 1971. 


of 
of 


By  Mr.  PEARSON   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
BxnuJiCK,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Hughes,    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr. 
McGovERN,       Mr.       McIntyre, 
Mr.   Mansfield,    Mr.    Metcalf, 
Mondale,    Mr.    Montoya.    Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Steven- 
son and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.  1507.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Rural  Develop- 
ment Center,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

NATIONAL  ST7XAL  DEVKLOPMENT  CENTER  ACT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
create  a  National  Rural  Development 
Center. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  following 
Senators  join  in  cosponsoring  this  meas- 
ure: 

Senators  Allott,  of  Colorado;  Ben- 
nett, of  Utah;  Burdick,  of  North  Da- 
kota; Gravel,  of  Alaska;  Hart,  of  Mich- 
igan; Hatfield,  of  Oregon;  Hollings.  of 
South  Carolina;  Hughes,  of  Iowa;  Hum- 
phrey, of  Minnesota;  McCjovern.  of 
South  Dakota;  McIntyre,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Mansfield,  of  Montana;  Metcalf, 
of  Montana;  Mondale,  of  Minnesota; 
Montoya,  of  New  Mexico;  Nelson,  of 
Wisconsin;  Prouty,  of  Vermont;  Ran- 
dolph, of  West  Virginia;  Stevens,  of 
Alaska ;  Stevenson,  of  Illinois ;  and  Thur- 
mond, of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive, continuing  effort  to  stimulate 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
our  rural  areas  so  as  to  achieve  a  more 
balanced  national  growth  is  now  widely 
accepted.  President  Nixon  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  of  1970  declared: 

We  must  create  a  new  rural  environment 
that  win  not  only  stem  the  migration  to 
urban  centers,  but  reverse  It. 

Also  in  1970  the  Congress  committed 
itself  to  the  objective  of  achieving  a  sound 
balance  between  rural  and  urban  Amer- 
icar— PubUc  Law  91-524.  title  IX. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  many 
other  manifestations  of  interest  In  and 
support  for  the  objective  of  rural  devel- 
opment, variously  referred  to  as  rural- 
urban  balance,  nonmetropolitan  area 
development,  and  balanced  national 
growth. 

Thus  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  Is  fair 
to  say  that  we  have  come  to  see  rural  de- 
velopment and  balanced  growth  as  a  na- 
tional necessity. 

Mr.  President  a  few  concrete  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  actions  have 
been  taken.  Others  have  been  proposed 
and  we  should  move  ahead  with  their 
consideration  and  adoption.  But  we  also 
know  that  the  objective  of  rural  develop- 
ment fnd  balanced  national  growth  will 
not  be  quickly  or  easily  achieved  and  that 
there  is  much  we  do  not  understand 
about  the  development  process.  The 
long-range  prospects  for  achieving  a 
fully  successful  rural  development  effort 
are  dimmed  by  the  absence  of  satisfac- 
tory supporting  institutional  arrange- 
ments for  basic  and  applied  research 
and  policy  evaluation.  The  state  of  our 
knowledge  about  the  dynamics  of  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  rural 


areas  is  insufflcient  and  the  Institutional 
machinery  for  increasing  our  fund  of 
knowledge  is  inadequate. 

Mr.  President,  70  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple now  live  on  1  percent  of  the  land. 
Thirty -five  percent  live  in  only  25  metro- 
politan tenters.  Eighteen  percent  are 
concentrated  in  the  urbanized  strip  be- 
tween Boston  and  Washington.  D.C.  And, 
if  present  trends  continue,  at  least  three- 
fifths  of  our  people  will  be  concentrated 
in  but  four  such  giant  metropolitan 
strips  by  the  year  2000. 

Traditionally,  we  have  considered  the 
economic  and  social  forces,  which  have 
produced  this  great  gathering-in  of  peo- 
ple and  industry,  to  be  not  simply  desir- 
able but  inevitable.  Only  recently  have 
we  come  to  recognize  that  the  results 
have  not  been  altogether  desirable  and, 
therefore,  only  recently  have  we  begim 
to  question  their  inevitability.  But  as  this 
sense  of  questioning  has  grown  we  have 
come  to  perceive  the  need  for  expanding 
and  improving  our  knowledge  of  how 
best  to  control  and  guide  these  forces 
to  achieve  our  desired  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  urban  research  centers  and  In- 
stitutions around  the  coimtry  as  well  as 
lu-ban  studies  programs  in  many  of  our 
imiversities.  But  there  are  no  adequate 
Institutional  counterparts  to  foster  the 
study  and  understanding  of  the  total 
rural  commimlty  and  its  development. 
But  clearly  the  specialized  problems  and 
needs  of  rural  America  demand  special- 
ized institutional  attention. 

DESCKIPnON    OF    THE    BILL 

Mr.  President,  the  effort  to  redirect 
the  ongoing  trends  of  spatial  economic 
and  population  growth  represents  an  un- 
dertaking of  revolutionary  proportions 
and  will  be  several  decades  in  the  mak- 
ing. 

If  the  effort  is  to  succeed,  and  to  suc- 
ceed in  p.  way  that  all  elements  of  Amer- 
ican society  benefit,  it  must  be  based  on 
the  best  possible  informational  foimda- 
tlon.  The  creation  of  the  National  Rural 
Development  Center  which  I  propose 
today  would  constitute  an  important  and 
vital  part  of  that  foundation. 

It  would  carry  on  an  extensive  re- 
search program  of  its  own.  It  would  also 
serve  as  a  catalytic  agent  for  research  by 
other  institutions  and  would  fimction  as 
a  clearinghouse  for  all  relevant  Informa- 
tion on  rural  development.  While  basi- 
cally a  research  institution  it  would  have 
a  limited-action  role  in  the  area  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  field  experimenta- 
tion. Beyond  these  tangible  activities  the 
establishment  of  the  Center  would  pro- 
vide an  institutitonal  focus  for  the  gen- 
eral rural  development  movement. 

The  specific  functions  as  provided  In 
the  bill  are: 

First,  the  Center  would  conduct  basic 
and  applied  research  programs  aimed  at 
broadening  and  deepening  our  under- 
standing of  all  aspects  of  the  rural  com- 
munity, the  dynamics  of  change  and 
growth,  and  the  process  of  community, 
area,  and  regional  development. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  suggest  a  list 
of  research  topics  but  I  would  anticipate 
that  the  Center  carry  on  research  pro- 
grams In  such  areas  as*  the  economies 
and/or  diseconomies  of  varying  patterns 
of  population  concentration,  the  admin- 
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Istratlve  and  political  structures  neces- 
sary to  area  planning  and  development, 
the  motivational  factors  of  migration  and 
the  costs  and/or  gains  of  migration,  the 
role  of  transportation  and  commimlca- 
tlons  In  the  development  process,  the  fac- 
tors of  Industrial  location,  the  relation- 
ship between  community  Infrastructure 
and  growth,  the  economic  and  social 
components  of  development,  the  rela- 
tionship between  family  farm  agricul- 
ture and  the  overall  rural  economy,  to 
mention  only  a  few  general  categories. 

The  increase  of  knowledge  is  good  in 
and  of  itself  but  as  the  operational  goal 
here  is  the  redirection  of  population  and 
economic  growth  trends,  the  Center 
would  contribute  to  proposing  and  eval- 
uating National.  State,  and  local  policies 
for  rural  development. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  the  re- 
search effort  would  be  the  development 
of  new  techniques  and  the  application  of 
advances  in  science  and  technology  to 
the  rural  development  effort.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  technologies  particularly  adapted 
to  invigorating  the  smaller-scale  enter- 
prises in  rural  areas  or  for  creating  new 
enterprises  capable  of  achieving  eco- 
nomic vitality.  New  technologies  in 
transportation  and  commimication  can 
reduce  the  disadvantages  of  distance  and 
lack  of  population  density.  Small-scale 
sewage  and  water  systems  for  towns  and 
villages  can  be  improved.  New  medical 
technologies  can  strengthen  health  de- 
livery systems  in  rural  areas.  Information 
fathering  and  communications  technol- 
ogy can  be  adapted  to  strengthen  ad- 
ministrative capacities  of  smalltown  gov- 
ernments. Technologies  to  strengthen 
small-  and  medium-scale  farming  sys- 
tems can  be  developed. 

Second,  the  Center  would  be  charged 
with  the  function  of  Information  ex- 
change and  the  promotion  of  communi- 
cation among  individuals,  institutions, 
and  organizations  Interested  In  rural  de- 
velopment £us  well  as  among  officials  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 

In  almost  all  areas  our  state  of  knowl- 
edge Is  usually  considerably  greater  than 
our  general  awareness  of  It.  And  as  we 
move  into  a  new  policy  area  such  as  rural 
development,  the  function  of  Information 
exchange  and  communication  is  particu- 
larly important. 

But  the  Center  would  function  as  more 
than  a  passive  conduct  for  coordinated 
information  exchange  tmd  communica- 
tion. It  would  play  a  leadership  role  In 
stimulating  research  and  information 
gathering  by  other  Institutions  and 
would  help  to  foster  and  delineate  the 
national  debate  on  rural  development 
and  balanced  national  growth. 

Third,  the  Center  would  be  assigned  a 
limited  action  responsibility.  From  time 
to  time  it  v/ould  be  appropriate  and  use- 
ful for  the  Center  to  design  and  to  con- 
duct, or  cause  to  be  conducted,  experi- 
mental field  projects  intended  to  test  out 
research  findings.  In  these  situations,  the 
Principal  contribution  of  the  Center 
would  be  through  its  expert  and  entre- 
preneurial talents  rather  than  its  finan- 
cial resources. 

In  addition,  the  Center  would  be 
authorized    to    offer    technical    asslst- 
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ance  to  public  officials  of  rural  areas 
upon  request  and  as  the  Center's  Director 
deemed  appropriate  after  considering  the 
other  demands  upon  the  Center.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Center,  after  establishing  the  re- 
quirements for  technical  assistance  in 
carrying  out  a  comprehensive  rural  de- 
velopment effort,  would  seek  to  encour- 
age other  institutions  to  develop  adequate 
technical  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Center  Itself  would 
have  the  authority  and  the  resources  to 
carry  out  programs  in  all  the  functional 
responsibility  assigned  to  it.  It  would  also 
have  the  authority  and  the  resources  to 
make  grants  and  contrsw^ts  so  as  to  stimu- 
late additional  activity  In  other  private 
and  public  Institutions. 

The  Center  would  be  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the 
President.  To  assure  a  blend  of  action 
officials,  experts,  and  the  general  public, 
five  members  would  be  appointed  from 
among  officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal public  agencies,  five  would  be  ap- 
pointed from  among  individuals  engaged 
in  educational,  research,  or  other  schol- 
arly work,  and  five  would  be  appointed 
from  the  general  pubhc,  and  who  by  vir- 
tue of  their  residence,  interest,  or  voca- 
tion are  specially  qualified  to  serve  on 
the  Board.  In  making  the  appointments 
the  President  would  give  consideration  to 
achieving  geographical,  interest,  organi- 
zation and  political  balance  on  the 
Board. 

To  assure  Independence,  the  Center 
would  have  the  authority  to  receive 
grants  from  private  sources  and  would 
be  encouraged  to  do  so.  The  Board  rather 
than  the  President  would  appoint  the 
Director  of  the  Center.  Terms  of  the 
Board  members  would  be  staggered  and 
would  be  for  6  years.  The  terms  of  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  would  also 
be  for  6  years.  ^^ 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  at  this  time 
suggested  an  appropriations  level  for  the 
Center.  This  will  be  determined  after 
further  study  and  by  the  deliberation  of 
the  committee  to  which  the  bill  Is  re- 
ferred. However,  the  funding  should  be 
at  such  a  level  needed  to  suggest  a  very 
substantial  research  effort,  both  by  the 
Center's  own  personnel  and  by  person- 
nel of  other  inostitutions  supported  by 
the  Center's  grant  and  contract  program. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  point 
out  that  no  attempt  Is  made  In  the  lan- 
guage  of  the  bill  to  precisely  define  the 
term  rural.  In  current  usage,  the  term 
Is  assigned  a  variety  of  meanings.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  defines  rural  as 
farming  areas,  other  open  countryside 
and  incorporated  places  of  under  2,500  in 
population.  The  Congress  has  given  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  authority 
to  carry  out  Its  rural  housing  program 
In  places  up  to  10,000  in  population.  For 
the  purpose  of  delineating  certain  pro- 
gram jurisdictions,  the  present  admin- 
istration has  defined  rural  as  all  those 
communities  outside  the  standard  met- 
ropolitan statistical  areas.  A  few  Indi- 
viduals even  suggest  that  the  term  rural 
should  be  used  to  encompass  cities  of  up 
to  100,000  in  population. 

As  a  result  of  committee  hearings  a 
precise  definition  of  the  term  rural 
may  be  written  into  the  bill.  However, 


I  would  think  that  this  Is  not  of  vital 
importance  and  that  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  establish  only  basic  gtiide- 
llnes,  leaving  to  the  Center  the  flexi- 
bility necessary  to  a  research  Institution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.   1507 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Rural  Development  Center,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Rural 
Development  Center  Act." 

DECLAEATION   OF  FINDINOS   AND   PUSPOSE 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  It  Is  essential  to  the  national  Inter- 
est to  stimulate  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  rural  areas.  Including 
farm  communities  and  the  smaUer  towns 
and  cities  of  the  Nation; 

(2)  a  more  effective  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  rural  areas  of  America  wlU  contribute 
to  a  stronger  and  more  stable  national  econ- 
omy; 

(3)  successful  rural  development  efforts 
will  help  to  slow  the  migration  from  rural 
areas  and  thereby  help  to  reduce  the  In- 
creasingly complex  pressures  on  urban  cen- 
ters; 

(4)  a  greater  exchange  of  Information  and 
communication  among  the  various  public 
and  private  agencies  whose  activities  are  re- 
lated in  one  way  or  another  with  rural 
development  and  welfare  Is  essential;  and 

(5)  a  comprehensive  continuing  research 
and  Information  exchange  program  designed 
to  analyze  the  problem  of  rural  areas  and 
the  Interrelationship  between  rural  and 
urban  America  and  to  stimulate  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  rural  areas 
should  be  conducted  by  a  specialized  qual- 
ified Institution. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  a  National  Center  for  Rural  De- 
velopment. 

CENTER   established 

Sec  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  National  Rural 
Development  (Center. 

(b)  The  Center  shall  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  five  shall 
be  appointed  from  among  officials  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  public  agencies  concerned 
with  some  significant  aspect  of  rural  de- 
velopment; five  shaU  be  appointed  from 
among  individuals  who  are  engaged  In  edu- 
cational, research  or  other  scholarly  work 
relating  to  the  development  of  rural  com- 
mxmitles;  and  five  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  Individuals  from  the  general  public 
and  who  by  virtue  of  their  residence.  In- 
terest or  vocation  ate  specially  qualified  to 
serve  on  the  Board.  In  making  appoint- 
ments, the  President  Is  requested  to  give 
due  consideration  to  the  appointment  of  in- 
dividuals who,  collectively,  will  provide  ap- 
propriate regional.  Interest,  organization, 
and  political  balance  on  the  Board. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each '  appointive 
trustee  of  the  Center  shall  be  six  years;  ex- 
cept that  (1)  the  members  first  taking  of- 
fice shall  serve  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, five  for  terms  of  two  years,  five  for 
terms  of  four  years,  and  five  for  terms  of 
Biz  years,  and  (2)  any  member  appointed  to 
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fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  lor  the 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
appointed.  No  member  may  serve  for 
rlod  In  excess  of  eight  years. 

(d)  Members  of   the  Board  who  am 
regtUar   full-time   employees   of   the 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business 
Center,  be  entitled  to  receive 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but 
ceedlng    the    rate    prescribed   for 
the   General    Schedule   under   5332 
United  States  Code,  Including  travel 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
in    lieu    of    subsistence,    as    authorize!^ 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 
for    persons    in    Government    service 
ployed  IntermlttenUy. 

(e)  The    President    shall    call    the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  Center,  at 
the  first  order  of  business  shall  be  the 
tlon  of  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Ch; 
who  shall  serve  until  one  year  after  the 
of     their     appointment.     Thereafter 
Chairman    and    Vice    Chairman     sha^l 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.   The 
Chairman  shall  perform  the  duties 
Chairman  in  his  absence.  In  case  a 
occurs  In  the   chairmanship  or  vice 
manship,  the  Board  shall  elect  an 
from  among  the  members  of  the 
ail  such  vacancy. 

(f)(1)  A  majority  of  the  trustees 
Center  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(2)  The   Board  shall  meet  at  least 
times  a  year. 
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Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  a  Director 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Center  who 
appointed  by  the  Board.  In  making 
appointments  the  Board  shall  give  due 
slderation  to  the  recommendations  o 
President.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
the  Director  shall  be  responsible  for 
ing  out  the  functions  of  the  Center 
shall  have  authority  and  control 
personnel  and  activities  thereof.  The  D*puty 
Director  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Director,  with  the  approval  of  the  C(  nter, 
may  prescribe,  and  be  acting  Director  d  arlng 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Director 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  oflape 
the  Director.  The  Director  and  the 
Director  shall  each  serve  for  a  term 
years  unless  previously  removed  by  the 
The  Director  shall  be  compensated  at 
equal  to  the  rate  pre?crlbed  for  level 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  The 
Director  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
to  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  of  th^ 
ecutlve  Schedule. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CENTER 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  thej  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  Center  shall — 

(1)  conduct   basic   and   applied   research 
prograims  with  respect  to — 
in    lieu    of    subelstence,    as    authorize 

(A)  a  further  understanding  of  th^ 
namlcs  of  the  economic  and  social  develop 
ment  of  rural  areas  In  the  United  Statefe 
their  interrelationship  with  tirban  areas 

(B)  the  formulation  and  effectiven(ss 
national,  state,  and  local  policy  concerning 
rural  development; 

(C)  to   the   effectiveness  of  exlstink 
stitutions  and  the  need  for,  and  the  aspro- 
prlate  form  of,  new  Institutions,  such  na 
glonal  development  centers,  necessary  tc 
tribute  to  advancing  the  purposes  ol 
Act: 

(D)  the  development  of  new  techn^q 
and  the  application  of  advances  in 
and    technology    to   the   problems   of 
areas: 

(2)  collect,  analyze,  and  dlssemlnalte  to 
the  public  where  appropriate,  as  well  as  to 
officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gotrern- 
ments,  relevant  Information  on  rural  <  level 
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opment,  especially  Information  developed  by 
the  Center  and  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
other  relevant  information  on  rural  develop- 
ment among  officials  of  rural  areas,  officers  of 
quasi-governmental  agencies  In  such  areas, 
and  appropriate  educational  and  research  In- 
stitutions and  private  welfare  and  citizens 
organizations: 

(3)  conduct,  or  caiise  to  be  conducted, 
short-term  educational  programs  for  the  per- 
sonnel of  public  and  private  agencies  of  rural 
areas  or  serving  the  Interests  of  such  areas 
on  matters  of  Interest  to  such  personnel;  and 

(4)  design  and  conduct,  or  cause  to  be 
conducted,  experimental  projects  and  pro- 
vide such  technical  assistance  to  public  offi- 
cials and  rural  areas  upon  request  as  the  Di- 
rector deems  appropriate  after  considering 
the  other  demands  made  upon  the  Center. 

(5)  prepare  at  least  annually  a  report  con- 
cerning Its  activities  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations, including  recommendations 
for  additional  legislation,  as  the  Board  deems 
advisable. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Institute  under  this  section,  the  Board  may 
establish  such  laboratories  and  facilities  as 
It  deems  necessary  to  be  operated  by  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Center.  With  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing additional  scientific  and  Intellectual  re- 
sources available,  the  Director  shall,  when- 
ever feasible,  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  educational  or  research  Institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  any  par- 
ticular study  or  research  project  authorized 
by  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  authority 
\ested  in  it  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Center,  in  carrying  out  Its  functions,  Is 
authorized  to— 

( 1 )  prescribe  such  regulations  as  It  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  in  which  Its 
functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(2)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  that  It  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Center;  and  to 
use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions; 

( 3 )  In  the  discretion  of  the  Center,  receive 
(and  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2) )  money  and 
other  prop>erty  donated,  bequeathed,  or  de- 
vised to  the  Center  with  a  condition  or  re- 
striction. Including  a  condition  that  the  Cen- 
ter use  other  funds  of  the  Center  for  the 
purposes  of  the  gift; 

(4)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments as  deemed  desirable  to  advise  the  Cen- 
ter with  respect  to  its  functions  under  this 
Act; 

(5)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  no  more  than  three  individuals  so  ap- 
pointed shall  receive  comp)ensation  In  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  In  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code; 

(6)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  in  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(7)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary  and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code: 


(8)  enter  into  contracts,  grants  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
such  contracts  or  modifications  thereof  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  be  entered  Into  with- 
out performance  or  other  bonds,  and  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
£is  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5) ; 

(9)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports (Including  fund  accounting  reports) 
and  the  filing  of  such  applications  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Director  may  reasonably  require; 

(10)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Board  deems  necessary 
under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended   (31  U.S.C.  529); 

(11)  make  other  necessary  expenditures. 

(b)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  who  Is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum daily  rate  prescribed  for  QS-18  under 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
each  day  he  is  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  his  duties  (Including  travel 
time)  as  a  member  of  a  committee.  All  mem- 
bers shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence and  necessary  expenses  incurred  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  7.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Rural  Development  Center; 

(2)  "Center"  means  the  National  Rural 
Development  Center;  and 

(3)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
National  Rural  Development  Center. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Center  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 
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By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  1508.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  cer- 
tain river  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  as  a 
potential  addition  to  the  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  regrettably  slow  to  protect  the 
natural  state  of  our  great  rivers. 

The  degradation  of  our  rivers  has  been 
a  national  disgrace.  To  drink  from  any 
sizable  river  in  the  United  States  is  fool- 
hardy, and  a  safe,  clean  swim  in  a  river 
is  a  memory  from  distant  youth.  Boating 
on  major  streams  is  often  a  cruise 
through  trash  heaps,  many  of  them  pub- 
licly maintained. 

We  have  seen  river  pollution  bum  on 
the  water's  surface.  We  have  erected 
dams  and  impoundments  which  have 
forever  flooded  irreplaceable  natural 
wonders  like  Glen  Canyon.  In  the  name 
of  developments  we  have  bulldozed  the 
banks  of  some  of  our  greatest  scenic 
rivers. 

The  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act,  Public  Law  90-542,  protects  some  of 
our  most  valuable  natural  treasures,  our 
rivers,  specifically  those  which  possess 
outstanding  geologic,  scenic,  historic,  or 
wildlife  values. 

The  act  is  designed  to  preserve  these 
rivers  "in  free-flowing  condition,  that 
they  and  their  immediate  environments 
shall  be  protected  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
joyment of  present  and  future  genera- 


tions." The  Congress  declares  in  the  act 
that  the  established  national  policy  of 
dam  and  other  waterway  construction 
ought  to  be  complemented  by  a  policy 
preserving  and  protecting  rivers  wher- 
ever possible. 

Having  re\'iewed  the  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture  for  inclusions  in  the  wild  and 
scenic  system,  I  am  aware  that  Mirme- 
sota  is  fortunate  enough  to  contain  sev- 
eral such  rivers. 

At  the  same  time,  Minnesota  includes 
and  adjoins  population  centers  of  the 
North  Central  States  area;  preservation 
of  wild  and  scenic  rivers  in  this  area  in- 
sures that  millions  of  our  people  will  have 
access  to  waters  preserved  in  their  free- 
flowing,  natural  state. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  rivers  In 
Minnesota  which  meets  the  wild  and 
scenic  guidelines  is  the  Big  Fork  River, 
in  the  north-central  section  of  our  State. 

In  1966,  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Conservation  recommended  the  Big  Fork 
for  Inclusion  in  a  State  recreational  river 
system. 

The  Big  Fork  was  given  the  first  prior- 
ity over  all  other  Minnesota  rivers  in 
wilderness  classification,  smd  was  also 
given  the  No.  1  designation  as  a  State 
canoe  river.  I  believe  that  this  magnifi- 
cent river  ought  to  be  included  in  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system, 
and  I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
accomplish  that  objective. 

The  Big  Fork  River  watershed  unit  has 
a  total  area  of  2,063  square  miles  and  is 
roughly  75  miles  from  south  to  north, 
with  an  average  width  of  about  30  miles. 
The  main  stream  follows  a  widely  curving 
course  to  the  north  to  its  junction  with 
Rainy  River.  The  largest  falls  in  the 
river,  with  a  drop  of  35  feet,  are  to  be 
found  at  Big  Falls. 

The  river  starts  at  Dora  Lake  in  the 
sandj'  outwash  plain  of  the  lake  region 
in  west  central  Itasca  County.  The  river 
flows  in  a  wide  channel  from  this  plain 
along  the  southeasterly  edge  of  a  glacial 
till  area,  through  the  Chippewa  National 
Forest,  an  excellent  recreation  area.  The 
river  water  is  clean  and  clear,  and  the 
bottom  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel, 
with  a  large  amount  of  plant  growth  in 
the  water.  Rock  outcroppings  left  by  gla- 
ciers are  visible  in  the  river  and  offer 
numerous  navigable  rapids. 

In  general,  no  spot  on  the  American 
Continent  is  better  endowed  with  nat- 
ural growth  than  the  Big  Fork  Valley. 
Heavy  stands  of  sugar  maple  cover  the 
ridges  in  the  Bowstring  area.  Fields  of 
wild  rice  are  found  on  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  stream.  Fur-bearing  animals 
abound,  with  beaver  on  every  tributary. 
Waterfowl  are  abundant  during  their  mi- 
grations, and  moose  graze  in  the  shallows 
and  marshes.  Heavy  stands  of  pine  line 
much  of  the  stream  from  source  to 
mouth. 

The  exact  time  that  a  canoe  first  rode 
the  waters  of  the  Big  Pork  is  not  known, 
but  no  doubt  the  native  Chippewa  In- 
dians with  their  birchbark  craft  used  the 
stream  and  its  tributaries  as  a  means  of 
transportation  long  before  the  white  man 
made  his  appearance  some  200  years  ago. 
In  keeping  with  these  historical  aspects, 
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the  Big  Fork  River  canoe  trail  starts 
at  Inger  with  its  nearby  Indian  village. 
Further  down  are  several  Chippewa  col- 
onies where  the  descendants  of  the  Red 
Man  still  live.  Here,  during  the  wild  rice 
harvest,  the  Indians  still  use  the  same 
campgrounds  and  gather  the  cereal  by 
the  same  primitive  methods  as  did  their 
ancestors  of  centuries  past.  On  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  where  the  Popple  joins 
the  Big  Fork,  a  historical  plaque  marks 
the  site  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
wild  rice  processing  mill  in  Minnesota. 
At  Big  Falls,  Indians  gathered  on  the 
rocky  ledges  to  make  their  arrowheads. 
It  was  near  the  falls  too,  that  Dan  Camp- 
bell, the  first  white  settler,  squatted  in 
1877. 

Where  the  Sturgeon  River  joins  the 
Big  Fork,  east  of  Big  Palls,  a  Hudson 
Bay  trading  post  once  stood.  It  is  also  the 
site  of  an  old  Indian  campgroimd  and 
many  artifacts  may  be  found  here.  This 
is  the  ancient  water  route,  via  the  Stur- 
geon and  Tamarack  Rivers  to  Red  Lake — 
traveled  by  Indians  of  many  years  ago. 
Another  Hudson  Bay  trading  post  was 
located  near  Keuffner's  Landing  further 
north  of  Big  Falls. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Fork,  on  the 
east  bank,  ancient  burial  grounds  are  to 
be  found.  These  are  under  investigation 
at  the  present  time  by  archeologists  and 
the  area  is  being  considered  as  a  site  for 
Grand  Mounds  State  Park. 

With  the  railroad  reaching  Kenora, 
Ontario,  in  1879,  the  Big  Pork  River  and 
its  tributaries  for  the  next  30  years  car- 
ried millions  upon  millions  of  feet  of  pine 
logs  to  the  mills  at  Kenora  and  later  to 
Spooner  and  Baudette.  In  a  single  season, 
as  high  as  100  million  feet  of  timber 
floated  down  the  stream  into  Rainy  River 
on  its  way  to  the  varlo'is  mills. 

The  Big  Pork  represents  a  frontier 
past  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  area  is 
still  a  sparsely  settled  wilderness.  Prac- 
tically every  species  of  wildlife  that 
existed  200  years  ago  can  stiU  be  seen. 
Resting  a  paddle  for  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, one  realizes  that  he  has  traveled  the 
same  route  in  the  same  manner  as  did  the 
Indians,  the  fur  traders,  the  loggers  and 
the  frontier  settlers. 

I  urge  prompt  inclusion  of  this  great 
river  in  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
river  system. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Tuwney)  : 
S.  1509.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  help 
implement  improvements  in  the  judicial 
machinery  of  our  State  and  local  courts 
by  creating  an  Institute  for  Judicial 
Studies  and  Assistance,  the  purpose  of 
which  shall  be  to  make  grants  to  State 
and  local  courts  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the 
act  and  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  of  up-to- 
date  information  on  court  management 
and  organization.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

STATE    COtTRT    ASSISTANCE    ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent National  Conference  on  the  Judici- 
ary held  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  which  was 
attended  by  over  450  representative 
judges,  court  administrators  and  lawyers 
from  almost  all  of  the  States,  has  once 


again  focused  attention  upon  a  problem 
that  has  been  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate  since  1966.  In  the  89th  Congress, 
former  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  of 
Maryland,  introduced  a  bill  then  entitled 
the  "National  Court  Assistance  Act" — 
S.  3725 — and  a  bill  to  like  effect  has  been 
introduced  in  both  the  90th  and  91st 
Congresses.  Extensive  hearings  were  held 
during  the  years  1967  and  1970,  and  re- 
sulted in  several  amendments  to  the 
original  form  of  the  bill. 

Basically  the  bill  has  a  twofold 
thrust:  First  it  would  create  an  Institute 
for  Judicial  Studies  and  Assistance, 
whose  purpose  it  would  be  to  collate  ex- 
isting studies  and  to  further  the  adop- 
tion and  development  of  improvements 
in  the  organization,  procedure  and  ad- 
ministration of  local  and  State  courts; 
and  second,  it  would  authorize  a  grant- 
in-aid  program,  totaling  15.000,000  in 
the  first  3  years,  to  assist  in  the  plan- 
ning and  Implementation  of  programs 
conceived  by  the  States  for  improving 
the  administration  of  justice  in  State 
and  local  courts. 

The  bill  in  its  early  form  in  the  89th 
and  90th  Congresses  would  have  created 
an  agency  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  operated  by  a  Director,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  advised 
by  a  seven-member  Advisory  Council  on 
Judicial  Assistance  also  appointed  by 
the  President.  This  form  of  the  bill 
evoked  criticism  from  those  who  feared 
an  extension  of  Federal  influence  into 
the  court  systems  of  the  States  and  who 
saw  a  possibility  of  executive  branch  in- 
terference with  the  independence  of  the 
State  courts.  To  overcome  this  objec- 
tion, the  bill  was  redrafted  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  an  independent 
agency  known  as  the  Institute  for  Judi- 
cial Studies  and  Assistance,  supervised 
by  a  seven-member  board  composed  of 
four  State  judges,  two  State  court  ad- 
ministrators and  one  attorney  engaged 
in  private  practice,  all  of  whom  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
Director  of  the  Institute  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  board.  Another  amend- 
ment required  that  an  application  for  a 
grant  to  any  local  or  State  court  must  be 
approved  by  the  highest  judicial  au- 
thority in  the  State. 

This  then  was  the  form  of  the  bill  at 
the  end  of  the  91st  Congress  and  as  such 
it  had  overcome  many  of  the  earlier  ob- 
jections to  the  proposal  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  court  systems. 

In  reintroducing  the  bill,  which  I  have 
more  accurately  entitled  as  the  State 
Court  Assistance  Act,  I  do  so  fully  aware 
that  additional  hearings  may  establish 
the  need  to  make  further  amendments 
to  the  bill  in  order  to  take  into  account 
developments  which  have  occurred  since 
it  was  flrst  conceived  by  Senator  Ty- 
dlngs. There  are  at  least  three  such  de- 
velopments to  be  considered : 

First  is  the  fact  that  since  1966  many 
of  the  States  have  conducted,  in  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  studies  of  their  own 
court  systems.  Beginning  in  1967  with 
the  exhaustive  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  the  Federal 
Government  has  flnancially  assisted  the 
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states  in  making  studies  of  its  cri^ilnaJ 
justice  system.  Each  State  was  o^ered 
through  the  Office  of  Law  Enforceinent 
Assistance  a  $25,000  grant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evaluating  its  own  criminal  Jus- 
tice system.  Additionally,  some  States 
have  supplemented  these  Federal  funds 
with  pubhc  and  private  fxmds  in  order  to 
broaden  the  effort  toward  reform  of 
State  courts.  However,  I  have  recently 
received  correspondence  indicating  i  that 
many  States,  perhaps  as  many  bs  a 
third,  have  not  been  able  to  make  ade- 
quate studies  for  want  of  State  flnsmcing. 
Also,  many  of  the  studies  made  ia  the 


States  have  recognized  that  a  court 
tem  has  both  a  criminal  side  and  a 


sys- 
civil 


side  and  that  the  entire  system  must  be 
improved  if  we  are  to  insui'e  that  our 
courts  are  effectively  administering  jus- 
tice to  the  people  of  this  country. 

A  second  development  was  the  eutab- 
lishment  in  1968  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  and  one  of  its  functions  is  to  con- 
duct research  in  and  the  study  of  im- 
proved administration  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

A  third  development  originated  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  WiUiamsburg  Con- 
ference whereby  an  ad  hoc  committee 
was  designated  to  assist  in  the  planning 
for  the  creation  of  what  has  been  cialled 
a  National  Center  for  State  Courts. 
The  purpose  and  fimction  of  such  a  I  cen- 
ter has  not  yet  been  spelled  out.  This  ad 
hoc  committee,  originating  from  an  un- 
precedented gathering  of  State  jiffists, 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make 
an  assessment  of  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed State  Court  Assistance  Act. 

It  seems  clear  that  additional  headings 
must  be  held  to  determine  what  liiiuta- 
tlons  should  be  put  on  the  use  of  Ifunds 
for  further  studies,  to  determine  whe- 
ther there  is  an  overlap  with  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  and  to  determine  whpther 
Federal  funds  will  be  sought  to  carry 
out  the  reforms  and  improvement^  rec- 
ommended by  the  Williamsburg  Confer- 
ence. I 

Mr.  President,  In  reintroduclna  the 
State  Court  Assistance  Act,  I  think  ijt  ap- 
propriate to  point  out  that  we  mu$t  be 
careful  lest  the  present  emphasis  or^  Im- 
provements in  the  criminal  justice;  sys- 
tem has  a  secondary  effect  of  impWing 
our  courts  in  administering  justice  to 
civil  litigants.  We  must  recognize '  that 
the  attainment  of  a  goal  of  cridiinal 
trials  within  60  days  of  indictment  would 
still  leave  injustice  in  a  court  system 
whose  civil  calendar  has  backlogs  of  2 
to  5  years. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  hoped  thalj  the 
State  Court  Assistance  Act  will  serve  as 
an  appropriate  vehicle  to  furnish  Federal 
assistance  to  those  States  which  hive  a 
sincere  desire  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
their  own  court  systems  according  to 
their  own  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  prepared  bt  the 
Senator  from  CallXomla  (Mr,  Tuk^tiy) 
be  printed  in  the  JIecord  at  this  i^int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  ia.  the 
RzcoRo,  as  follows : 

Statsmxnt  or  8«nato«  Tunnxt 

Mr.  TUKKXT.  Mr.  President,  five  years 
«go  Senator  Joseph  Tydlngs  of  Marylan4  tocA 


the  floor  to  introduce  a  bill  which  he  called 
the  "National  Court  Assistance  Act"  with 
these  words: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  dockets  of  many  State  and  local  courts 
across  the  nation  are  In  a  scary  condition. 
Their  Judicial  machinery  U  creaking  beneath 
the  weight  of  heavy  caseloads,  a  situation 
which  seriously  threatens  the  Integrity  of  the 
Judicial  process." 

In  the  Ave  years  that  have  passed  since 
that  day,  the  strength  of  our  Judicial  system 
has  been  tested  by  riots  In  our  cities,  crime 
In  our  streets,  bloodshed  on  our  campuses 
and  a  war  that  sends  some  youth  into  exile 
and  tries  others  for  murder.  Never  before  In 
our  history  have  we  demanded  so  much  of 
our  system  of  laws. 

Yet  at  the  aame  time  we  spend  less  on  our 
federal  Judicial  system  than  we  spend  on 
three  days  of  warfare  In  the  Jungles  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  words  of  the  Chief  Jxistlce,  In  1971 
we  are  still  trying  to  operate  the  courts  with 
fundamentally  the  same  basic  methods, 
procedures  and  machinery  that  were  Inade- 
quate m  1906.  When  the  speed  of  our  high- 
ways Is  seventy  miles  per  hour,  we  are  driv- 
ing In  a  Model  A  Ford  with  a  top  speed  of 
twenty. 

The  price  we  are  paying  is  obvious  In  nu- 
merical terms.  For  example.  In  fiscal  1970 
the  backlog  of  civil  cases  In  Los  Angeles 
County  Superior  Coxirt  was  62,000  cases.  The 
average  time  from  filing  a  civil  complaint 
to  actual  trial  was  approximately  two  years. 
Theee  figures,  I  might  add,  resemble  the 
blink  of  an  eyellsh  when  compared  with 
other  major  metropolitan  areas.  In  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston,  the  comparable  time  from 
filing  to  trial  Is  barely  under  four  years  and 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Chicago  it  is  almost 
five  years. 

On  the  criminal  side  the  delays  are  only 
slightly  less  dramatic.  The  average  time  from 
arraignment  to  sentencing  In  moet  major 
cities  in  this  country  m  1970  ranged  from  a 
low  of  four  months  to  a  more  typical  aver- 
age of  one  yeax. 

The  social  costs  are  less  obvious  but  in- 
finitely more  dangerous  to  our  society.  A 
characteristic  basic  to  democratic  society  is 
that  Its  citizens  take  their  complaints  into 
court  rather  than  out  on  the  streets  and  yet 
the  weight  and  frustration  of  the  swelling 
backlog  of  cases  could  crush  faith  In  our  Ju- 
dicial system  and  leave  the  streets  as  the 
only  alternative.  The  ancient  adage  that  Jus- 
tice delayed  is  Justice  denied  has  never  held 
more  truth.  The  robbery  victim  who  waits 
ten  months  to  testify  against  his  assailant, 
the  ghetto  mother  who  loses  her  furniture 
to  a  fraudulent  default  Judgment,  the  mo- 
torist who  spends  two  days  in  coiirt  waiting 
to  protest  an  unjust  traffic  ticket,  these  are 
the  true  measure  of  the  crisis  in  our  courts 
and  in  our  society.  Yet  the  delays  and  con- 
gestion are  only  a  part  of  the  crisis. 

There  is  also  the  crisis  of  unequal  access  to 
our  courts.  We  have  entered  an  era  in  which 
the  high  promise  of  free  legal  services  is 
threatened  by  application  of  political  litmus 
tests  by  State  governors  who  fear  challenges 
to  their  policies  by  the  poor.  The  result  is  a 
dangerous  perversion  of  law  and  order  into 
law  for  the  rich,  order  for  the  poor. 

There  Is  the  crisis  of  unequal  legal  repre- 
sentation. We  are  Uvlng  in  a  time  when  cor- 
porate polluters  can  hire  hundred  man  law 
firms  while  indigent  defendants  rely  on  pub- 
lic defenders,  who  must  spread  their  efforts 
among  scores  of  defendants. 

Finally,  there  is  the  crisis  of  confidence  in 
the  fairness  of  oiu:  Judicial  system — we  have 
seen  the  day  in  which  the  President  of  Yale 
University  voiced  doubts  that  a  black  man 
could  receive  a  fair  trial. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop,  that  I  rise  to- 
day to  reintroduce,  together  with  my  col- 
leagues Senators  Burdlck  and  Scott,  the  bill 
shepherded  by  Senator  Tydlng*  through  five 


years  and  three  sets  of  hearings.  We  have 
labelled  it  more  accurately  as  the  State  Court 
Assistance  Act,  but  the  bill  Is  in  all  other 
respects  identical  to  S.  3289  of  the  gi«t 
Congress. 

The  bill  is  directly  responsive  to  the  sum- 
mons issued  by  the  President  and  the  Chief 
Justice  in  February  at  Williamsburg  for  a 
national  center  for  state  courts.  It  creates 
an  Institute  for  Judicial  Studies  and  Assist- 
ance, operated  and  controlled  by  state  court 
Judges,  to  serve  as  a  national  center  for  in- 
formation and  assistance  to  state  Judicial 
systems.  It  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
state  and  local  courts  to  study  and  evaluate 
their  systems,  to  develop  proposals  for  re- 
form, and  to  Implement  those  proposals  at 
the  State  and  local  level. 

We  have  chosen  to  reintroduce  the  bill  in 
substantially  the  same  form  as  its  predeces- 
sor in  order  that  it  may  profit  from  the  sub- 
stantial record  of  examination  and  scrutiny 
which  the  earlier  bill  received.  Thus  it  bene- 
fits from  the  gradual  process  of  amendments 
designed  to  answer  criticisms  and  fears  of 
Federal  Interference  in  state  Judicial  systems 
which  were  voiced  in  the  hearings.  Prom  its 
original  version  featuring  an  office  within  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  blU  has  evolved 
to  its  present  form  In  which  the  governing 
board  of  the  Institute  Is  composed  of  two 
State  appellate  Judges,  two  State  trial  Judges, 
two  State  court  administrators,  and  one  at- 
torney in  private  practice. 

Similarly  the  bill  now  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  the  highest  court  or  Judicial  body 
in  a  state  for  any  project  to  be  funded  in  that 
state  and  expressly  prohibits  the  Institute 
from  exerting  any  control  or  Influence  over 
State  or  local  courts. 

In  choosing  to  reintroduce  the  bill  in  iden- 
tical form,  however,  we  must  look  to  addi- 
tional hearings  and  amendments  to  refine 
further  the  concept  of  operation  of  the 
Institute. 

It  has  become  clear  to  me  that  many  state 
judges  are  convinced  that  the  studies  are 
already  available  and  that  the  need  now  is 
for  money  to  Implement  them.  Last  week  I 
met  with  a  number  of  California  state  judges 
and  the  chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Los  Angeles  to  discuss  ways  in 
which  the  Federal  government  can  assist 
stat«  courts.  The  message  was  loud  and 
clear:  Money  to  try  some  of  the  studies  al- 
ready completed. 

The  recommendations  of  some  of  those 
studies  indeed  show  great  promise.  My  home 
state  of  California  has  long  been  noted  as  a 
leader  in  court  reform  and  innovation.  Some 
of  the  reforms  which  have  already  been 
Implemented  there  include  jury  selection 
without  the  presence  of  a  judge,  short-form 
procedures  for  personal  Injury  cases,  broader 
court  conciliation  sources,  settlement  con- 
ference panels  and  many  other  innovations, 
the  Institute  created  by  this  bill,  California's 
experience  with  these  prodecures  can  be  ex- 
amined and  evaluated  by  other  states. 

At  the  same  time,  recommendations  as  yet 
untried  can  likewise  be  laimched  through 
the  Institute.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Spe- 
cial Judicial  Reform  Committee  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  has  recommend- 
ed an  entire  series  of  substantive  reforms 
designed  to  remove  from  our  courts  cases 
which  can  more  properly  be  handled  out- 
side them.  For  example,  it  reconunends  a 
series  of  quasi  Judicial  panels  to  handle 
technical  and  complex  controversies  such  as 
those  between  insurance  companies  litigat- 
ing policy  coverage  and  interpretation. 
Grants  by  the  Institute  could  allow  some  of 
those  recommendation  to  be  tried. 

This  bUl  is  an  excellent  beginning.  It  1» 
my  hope  that  the  ad  hoc  committee  of  state 
Judges  which  has  arisen  from  the  Williams- 
burg conference  to  work  for  a  state  court 
center,  wUl  scrutinize  this  biU  carefully  and 
help  us  to  buUd  upon  the  substantial 
foundation  which  it  provides.  Their  wisdom 
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and  the  wisdom  of  all  our  Judges  will  be  of 
prime  importance  If  we  are  to  strengthen 
»nd  improve  the  administration  of  our  laws. 
The  State  Court  Assistance  Act  can  pro- 
vide a  beginning.  As  the  Chief  Justice  said 
tX  Williamsburg,  in  calling  for  a  national 
center.  "The  time  has  come  and  I  submit 
that  it  is  here  and  now." 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1510.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  restriction 
on  the  use  of  certain  private  institutions 
under  the  dependents'  medical  care  pro- 
gram. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

AMENDMENT  OF  MILrtART  MEDICAHE  ACT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  today  a  bill  to  remove 
a  restriction  in  the  so-called  Military 
Medicare  Act,  which  excludes  private 
profit  institutions  from  qualification  as 
accredited  institutions  for  the  care  of 
military  children.  The  existing  act  states 
that  military  dependents  may  only  be 
place  'in  private  nonprofit,  public  and 
State  institutions  and  facilities  .  .  ."  for 
institutional  care. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  private  institu- 
tions should  not  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  any  governmentally  sup- 
ported program  where  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable basis  for  limiting  participation 
to  nonprofit  Institutions.  The  choice  of 
an  institution  for  child  care  is  a  pa- 
rental decision,  and  parents  should  be 
able  to  select  from  among  institutions 
which  qualify  under  various  local.  State, 
or  Federal  regulations  and  licenses,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  various  prices,  qualities, 
locations  and  other  characteristics  of 
each  available  institution,  private  or 
public,  are  the  functional  criteria  for 
making  this  choice.  There  is  no  reason  to 
exclude  the  class  of  profit  institutions 
from  the  program  since  this  class  can 
compete  with  nonprofit  Institutions  in 
all  of  the  aspects  relating  to  selection 
and  should  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1510 
A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  remove  the  restriction  on  the  use  of 
certain  private  institutions  under  the  de- 
pendents' medical  care  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1079(d)  (4)    of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "non- 
profit". 

Sec.  2.  No  payments  shaU  be  made  to  any 
person  by  virtue  of  the  amendment  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  for  any  pe- 
riod prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.J.  Res.  82.  A  joint  resolution  ex- 
pressing a  proposal  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  securing  the  safe 
return  of  American  and  allied  prisoners 
of  war  and  the  accelerated  withdrawal 
of  all  American  military  personnel  from 
South  Vietnam.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  82 
A  Joint  resolution  expressing  a  proposal  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  secur- 
ing the  safe  return  of  American  and  allied 
Prisoners  of  War  and  the  accelerated  with- 
drawal of  all  American  military  presonnel 
from  South  Vietnam 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  address  on  peace  in  Indochina  on 
October  7.  1970  publicly  announced  a  series 
of  proposals  for  consideration  by  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  at  the  talks  being 
held  in  Paris;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  President's  proposals 
was  the  humanitarian  offer  to  immediately 
and  unconditionally  exchange  all  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  both  sides;  and 

Whereas  no  precondition  was  indicated  by 
the  President  for  negotiation  and  action  on 
this  proposal;  and 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram of  Vletnamizatlon  is  to  give  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  achieve  the  capability  of  defending  them- 
selves and  their  country  against  sirmed  ag- 
gression from  North  Vietnam  and  against 
subversion  and  terror  directed,  controlled, 
and  supplied  from  North  Vietnam  in  order 
that  the  principle  of  national  self-deter- 
mination under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  may  be  maintained  without  further 
involvement  of  American  military  personnel 
In  South  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  the  program  of  Vletnamizatlon 
has  been  rapidly  moving  towards  successful 
completion,  permitting  a  continued  reduc- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  American  military 
personnel  In  South  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  all  American 
military  personnel  be  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam  consistent  with  the  time  reasonably 
necessary  for  completion  of  the  program  of 
Vletnamizatlon  and  in  conformity  with  the 
so-called  "Nixon  Doctrine"  announced  by 
the  President  at  Quam  on  July  25.  1969; 
and 

Where£is  the  flagrant  violation  by  North 
Vietnam  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  covering 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  has  destroyed 
the  credibility  of  the  offer  of  representatives 
of  the  government  of  North  Vietnam  to  nego- 
tiate the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  after 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  American  mili- 
tary personnel  from  South  Vietnam:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Serate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  proposes  that  the  United 
States  ag^'ee  to  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  American  military  personnel  from  South 
Vietnam  within  twelve  months  following 
completion,  under  appropriate  International 
supervision,  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war  as  proposed  by  the  President  in  his  pub- 
lic announcement  of  October  7,  1970.  and  the 
accounting  for  men  missing  in  action;  and 
Resolved  further.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  fully  support  any  efforts 
made  by  the  President  and  his  Administra- 
tion to  implement  this  proposal. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  joint 
resolution  I  introduce  today  expresses 
a  proposal  of  the  Congress  for  securing 
the  safe  return  of  American  and  allied 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  accelerated 
withdrawal  of  all  American  military  per- 
sonnel from  South  Vietnam. 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  complete 


withdrawal  of  all  American  military  per- 
sonnel from  South  Vietnam  within  12 
months  following  completion,  imder  ap- 
propriate international  supervision,  of 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  as 
proposed  by  the  President  last  October  7, 
and  accounting  for  men  missing  in 
action. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  October  7 
the  President  in  his  televised  address  on 
peace  initiatives  in  Southeast  Asia  an- 
nounced a  series  of  proposals  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  at  the  talks  being  held  in  Paris. 
These  called  for  a  ceaseflre-in-place,  an 
Indochina  Peace  Conference,  negotiation 
of  an  agreed  timetable  for  complete  with- 
drawals as  part  of  an  overall  settlement, 
a  political  settlement  in  South  Vietnam 
reflecting  the  will  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people,  and  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  both  sides.  The  President 
indicated  that  negotiations  could  proceed 
with  respect  to  all  or  any  of  these  pro- 
posals. 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  other  side  in 
Paris  has  refused  to  enter  into  serious 
negotiations  and  has.  not  unexpectedly, 
merely  used  the  meetings  as  forums  for 
propaganda  purposes. 

Of  major  humanitarian  concern  to  the 
United  States  and  most  other  coimtries 
of  the  world  has  been  the  safe  return 
of  Americtin  and  allied  prisoners  of  war. 
This  is  understandable  because  of  the 
flagrant  violation  by  North  Vietnam  of 
the  Geneva  agreement  covering)  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war. 

Representatives  of  North  Vietnam 
have  offered  to  negotiate  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war  after  complete  with- 
drawal of  United  States  military  person- 
nel from  South  Vietnam.  However,  the 
flagrant  violation  by  North  Vietnam  of 
the  Geneva  Agreement  covering  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  has  destroyed 
the  credibility  of  this  offer. 

The  fatal  and  terrible  defect  of  the 
majority  views  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Democratic  Party  caucuses  is  that  they 
imply  credibility  to  the  North  Vietna- 
mese proposal.  They  would  have  all 
American  military  personnel  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  this 
Congress  and  trust  the  fate  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  to  the  unilateral  dictation 
of  the  leaders  in  Hanoi.  The  socalled  end 
the  war  proposals,  establishing  a  fixed 
date  for  complete  withdrawal  of  all 
American  military  personnel,  are  simi- 
larly defective.  Additionally,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  they  would  preclude 
settlement  of  the  war  by  negotlati(His. 

It  is  dismaying  to  read  that  100  of  201 
House  Democrats  voted,  in  caucus,  to 
support  complete  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  by  December  31 
of  this  year. 

Their  position  and.  indeed,  that  of  the 
majority  of  both  caucuses  is  almost  im- 
possible to  understand  unless  it  might  be 
interpreted  as  the  result  of  a  psycho- 
pathic guilt  complex  over  their  Party's 
dismal  record  in  the  previous  a<iminis- 
tration.  But  this  does  not  excuse  their 
cruel  and  cj^cal  attitude  towards  our 
prisoners  of  war. 

A  Nation  which  has  a  conscience  can- 
not rest  imtll  our  prisoners  of  war  are 
safetly  returned.  What  Is  needed  Is  an 
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incentive  for  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  to  act 
on  the  President's  proposal  for  the  m- 
mediate  and  unconditional  exchange  of 
aU  prisoners  of  war.  Because  of  the  gr  eat 
emphasis  the  representatives  of  North 
Vietnam  have  placed  on  complete  wl  h- 
drawal  of  all  United  States  military  p  er- 
sormel  from  South  Vietnam,  it  would 
seem  that  an  agreement  to  do  so  would 
be  the  most  effective  incentive  that  could 
be  offered. 

This  is  what  my  resolution  does. 

Also,  by  providing  for  complete  wi;h- 
drawal  within  12  months  following  ccm- 
pletion  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war,  my  resolution  coincides  reasonably 
with  the  President's  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram which  has  been  rapidly  moving  for- 
ward. This  program  has  been  designed 
to  give  the  people  of  South  Vietnari  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  achieve  the 
capability  of  defending  themselves  i,nd 
their  country  against  armed  aggression 
from  North  Vietnam  and  against  subver- 
sion and  terror  directed,  controlled,  find 
supplied  from  North  Vietnam  in  order 
that  the  principle  of  national  self-del  er- 
mination  under  the  Charter  of  the  Un;  ted 
Nations  may  be  maintained  without  fur- 
ther involvement  of  American  mCitiry 
personnel  in  South  Vietnam.  Under  the 
socalled  "Nixon  Doctrine"  announced  by 
the  President  at  Guam  on  July  25,  l!i69, 
financial  and  military  equipment  assist- 
ance would  have  to  continue  as  long  as 
Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  conti  lue 
such  assistance  to  North  Vietnam ;  oth  er- 
wise  a  military  power  balance  could  not 
be  maintained. 

If  there  were  a  complete  exchang(  of 
prisoners  by  July  1  of  this  year,  for  ex- 
ample, I  am  satisfied  that  all  Ameri:an 
military  personnel  could  be  phased  ou  t  of 
South  Vietnam  by  July  1, 1972,  consistent 
with  the  concept  of  reasonably  oppor- 
tunity for  South  Vietnam  to  handle!  its 
own  military  manpower  problems.  Ajlso, 
an  orderly  withdrawal  of  all  Ameri;an 
military  personnel  and  equipment  ottier 
than  that  turned  over  to  South  Vietr  am 
would  require  many  months. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  No  rth 
Vietnam  to  act  quickly  on  this  proposal, 
because  the  sooner  the  exchange  of  p:-is- 
oners  of  war,  the  sooner  the  12-maith 
period  would  begin  to  run  and  the  soo  ler 
all  American  military  personnel  woulc  be 
out  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Presiden ;  is 
already  withdrawing  large  numbers  of 
American  military  personnel,  and  ttere 
are  intimations  that  the  rate  of  with- 
drawal may  be  stepped  up.  Nevertheless, 
the  President  has  made  clear  that  tliere 
will  be  a  substantial  residual  force  main- 
tained in  South  Vietnam  until  the  pris- 
oner of  war  problem  has  been  resolved. 
Accordingly,  the  incentive  for  N(rth 
Vietnam  to  act  quickly  on  this  proposal 
remains. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  don- 
sider  this  resolution  most  carefully,  ind 
I  trust  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Seriate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  wiU  in- 
clude it  for  consideration  by  his  comi  lit- 
tee  at  the  hearings  which  he  has  indi- 
cated will  soon  be  held  on  measure!  of 
similar  import. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  83.  A  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  a  study  and 
investigation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
interdiction  bombing  by  the  United 
States  in  Southeast  Asia.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HOW    COSTLY    AND    EFFECTIVE    IS    V.S.    INTERDIC- 
TIVE    BOMBING   IN    BOUTHEAST   ASIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  speech  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's "Electronic  Battlefield"  pro- 
grams, I  questioned  the  alleged  effective- 
ness of  our  interdiction  bombing  cam- 
paign in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  pointed  out  that  we  have  yet  to  see 
on  the  public  record  any  evidence  that 
it  has  seriously  disrupted  the  flow  of 
military  supplies  from  North  to  South 
Vietnam.  And  I  questioned  the  need,  if 
indeed  it  has  been  effective,  for  our  re- 
cent support  of  South  Vietnamese  ground 
troops  themselves  seeking  to  disrupt  the 
same  flow  of  supplies. 

I  want  to  return  to  this  subject  again 
today.  What  is  at  stake  far  transcends 
the  more  than  $1  billion  we  have  spent 
over  the  last  5  years  for  sensor  surveil- 
lance and  related  equipment — the  intel- 
ligence "eyes"  of  our  bombing  opera- 
tions. 

Based  on  my  review  of  the  public  rec- 
ord, it  is  my  belief: 

First,  that  we  have  spent  to  date  from 
$15  to  $20  billion  and  are  now  spending 
at  an  annual  rate  of  as  much  as  $2  to 
$3  billion  in  support  of  our  Southeast 
Asian  interdiction  operations; 

Second,  that  a  50 -percent  reduction  in 
the  present  sortie  rate  would  almost  cer- 
tainly give  us  the  same  meager  results 
at  greatly  reduced  costs;  and 

Third,  that  the  President  should  be 
urged  to  commission  immediately  an  im- 
partial and  expert  study  of  the  true  costs 
and  effectiveness  of  U.S.  interdiction 
bombing  operations  in  Southeast  Asia,  a 
study  analogous  to  the  Strategic  Bomb- 
ing Survey  ordered  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  1944,  so  that  we  might  know  then, 
in  the  midst  of  a  war  for  our  very  sur- 
vival, the  true  impact  of  our  bombing 
campsugn  in  Europe. 

THE     SCOPE    AND    COSTS    OF    THE    INTEBDICTION 
CAMPAIGN 

Interdiction  operations — designed  to 
limit  the  enemy's  ability  to  sustain  com- 
bat operations  by  destroying  and  dis- 
rupting his  industry  and  transportation 
systems  and  his  actual  supply  move- 
ments— have  accounted  for  only  a  part 
of  the  costs  of  the  overall  air-war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Close  air  support  and 
air-lift  operations  have  also  been  ex- 
tensive. 

Nonetheless,  interdiction  strikes  have 
obviously  accounted  for  a  substantial 
part  of  total  air  war  expenditures.  As 
one  former  Defense  Department  ofiBcial 
has  noted: 

Deep  Interdiction  missions  are  very  ex- 
pensive In  term.s  of  resource  requirements. 
Since  they  go  far  into  enemy  territory  and 
bit  at  well-defended  targets,  the  attrition  is 
u.sually  much  higher  than  on  close-suppoi  t 
missions.  And,  since  the  attack  aircraft  must 
penetrate  into  heavily  defended  areas,  they 
must  be  supported  with  expensive  electronic 


countermeasures  (ECM)  aircraft  and  fighters, 
which  raise  the  cost  of  the  mission.  For  ex- 
ample, for  the  same  amount  of  money  to  fly 
one  interdiction  mission  per  day  against  a 
F>ower  plant  or  a  railroad  yard  in  a  war  in 
Asia,  the  United  States  could  fly  some  three 
to  seven  close-support  sorties  per  day  with 
fewer  pilot  losses."  (Emphasis  added). 

There  have  been  two  phases  to  our 
interdiction  operations  to  date.  Prom 
February  1965,  to  March  1968  the  main 
target  of  operations  was  North  Vietnam 
itself.  During  the  course  of  those  3  years, 
our  attack  sorties  against  the  North 
quadrupled  in  intensity,  from  26.000  in 
1965 — the  last  year  for  which  sorties  fig- 
ures were  officially  released — to  an  an- 
nual rate  of  approximately  100,000  just 
prior  to  the  bombing  halt.  This  increase 
in  the  intensity  of  the  bombing  raids 
was  accompanied  by  a  rising  crescendo  of 
public  protest  against  them,  due  primar- 
ily to  the  belief  that  they  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  their  political  objective  of  bring- 
ing an  end  to  North  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sion. 

Since  March  1968,  public  attention  has 
been  focused  elsewhere,  but  the  inter- 
diction effort  has  quietly  gone  on,  now 
with  the  primary  objective  of  disrupt- 
ing the  flow  of  military  supplies  to  the 
South. 

The  scope  of  these  post- 1968  opera- 
tions have  never  been  fully  recognized 
by  the  American  people.  In  fact,  they 
have  been  carefully  concealed. 

It  is  clear  from  press  reports,  however, 
that  immediately  following  the  March 
1968  bombing  halt,  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration merely  redirected  the  attacks 
previously  flown  throughout  North  Viet- 
nam to  the  170-mile  deep  area  below 
the  19th  parallel,  the  total  number  of 
sorties  remaining  very  much  the  same. 

Gradually,  in  the  time  since,  the  bulk 
of  our  interdiction  efforts  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 
through  Laos,  with  interdiction  opera- 
tions elsewhere — the  southern  part  of 
North  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  South 
Vietnam  itself — being  conducted  at  a 
lower  level. 

It  is  impossible  from  the  public  rec- 
ord to  determine  just  how  many  inter- 
diction sorties  have  actually  been  con- 
ducted in  any  of  these  areas.  Successive 
administrations  have  persisted  in  reveal- 
ing only  the  total  number  of  strike  sorties 
authorized  for  Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole, 
refusing  to  break  this  total  down  either 
by  mission  or  geographical  location. 
Prior  to  June  of  last  year.  B-52  sorties  in 
Southeast  Asia  were  programed  at  1.400 
per  month,  and  other  tactical  air  strikes 
at  14,000  per  month. 

Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1971,  the 
authorized  rates  became  1,200  and  10,000 
respectively.  Whether  this  reduction  in 
total  sorties  was  accompanied  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  interdiction  strikes,  however,  is 
not  very  clear,  especially  in  light  of  the 
reduced  level  of  ground  fighting,  and  pre- 
sumably, close  air  support  missions  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  President  Nixon,  commenting  on  the 
reduction  in  a  television  address  last  year, 
said  only  that: 

We  have  cut  tactical  air  operations  in 
South  Vietnam  by  more  than  20  percent. 
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The  Air  Force  candidly  admitted  last 
year  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
Euittee  that: 

The  Interdiction  efifort  Is  our  most  signifi- 
cant current  activity  In  Southeast  Asia. 

One  hint  of  just  how  significant  the 
Laotian  part  of  the  effort  may  have  be- 
come as  early  as  1969  is  contained  in  the 
January  21,  1970,  issue  of  the  Air  Force 
Times.  The  Times  listed  B-52  missions 
over  South  Vietnam  for  the  first  11 
months  of  1969  at  2,461.  While  the  Times 
made  no  mention  of  other  B-52  sorties,  it 
takes  no  advanced  mathematics  to  recog- 
nize that  these  sorties  represented  only 
20  percent  of  the  15,400  sorties  author- 
ized for  the  first  11  months  of  1969  at  the 
prevailing  1,400  per  month  rate.  Nor  is  it 
an  unreasonable  deduction  that  the  other 
80  percent  of  our  B-52  sorties  were  di- 
rected primarily  to  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail. 

Recent  press  reports  confirm  that  little 
has  changed  since  1969.  The  February  15, 
1971,  edition  of  the  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report,  for  example,  contains  a  story  in- 
dicating that  cutting  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  remains  the  No.  1  priority  of  U.S. 
air  power.  According  to  the  story; 

As  of  early  February,  B-52  bombers  had 
dropped  more  than  100,000  tons  of  bombs  on 
the  Trail,  and  American  fighter-bombers  were 
flying  between  300-400  attack  missions  per 
day. 

And  only  in  the  past  few  days  we  have 
reportedly  stepped  up  our  bombing  to 
prevent  the  reestablishment  of  recently 
cut  supply  routes. 

The  costs  of  this  continuing  interdic- 
tion campaign  in  Southeast  Asia  have 
never  been  revealed  to  the  American 
people. 

Yet  unofiBcial  estimates  of  the  air  war 
against  the  North  alone  have  run  as  high 
as  $20  billion. 

While  this  estimate  may  be  rather 
high,  it  has  been  officially  acknowledged 
that  almost  $6  billion  worth  of  aircraft 
were  shot  down  over  the  North.  It  would 
certainly  not  be  unreasonable,  in  light  of 
the  large  number  of  sorties  flown,  the 
vast  quantities  of  munitions  dropped,  and 
the  new  air  bases  and  support  facilities 
erected  to  aid  the  bombing  effort  to  pre- 
sume that  total  expenditures  during 
these  3  years  were  at  least  $12  billion. 

It  also  seems  probable  that  expendi- 
tures since  March,  1968  have  continued 
at  a  rate  of  $2  to  $3  billion  per  year. 

For  example,  the  costs  of  our  14,400 
B-52  sorties  per  year  at  the  presently 
authorized  rate  are  not  difficult  to  calcu- 
late at  least  in  rough  terms. 

The  largest  single  component  of  these 
costs  are  air  munitions,  which  as  a  rule 
of  thumb  have  cost  roughly  $1  per  pound 
in  Southeast  Asian  operations.  A  single 
B-52  can  carry  an  ordnance  load  of  29 
tons,  which  would  yield  munitions  costs 
alone  per  B-52  sortie  of  $58,000.  B-52 
ordnance,  however,  consists  primarily  of 
relatively  inexpensive  iron  bombs,  rather 
than  the  more  expensive  cluster  bomb 
units  carried  by  the  F-4's,  F-105's,  and 
other  fighter-bombers.  Allowing  for  this 
fact  that  the  possibility  of  less  than  fully 
loaded  aircraft,  a  conservative  estimate 
of  munition  costs  per  sortie  might  be 
$30,000. 


But  there  are  other  variable  costs  also 
associated  with  individual  interdiction 
sorties,  costs  for  such  items  as  fuel,  at- 
trition rates,  consumable  aircraft  parts, 
the  reconnaissance  aircraft  which  locate 
targets,  tanker  refueling,  pilots'  flight 
pay,  and  other  similar  items.  All  these 
costs  together  might  well  equal  another 
$30,000  per  sortie. 

If  $60,000  per  sortie  is  indeed  a  reason- 
able estimate,  our  14.400  B-52  sorties 
alone  are  costing  us  $864  million  per 
year. 

Interdiction  strikes  by  tactical  aircraft 
such  as  our  F-4's  and  F-105s  may  at  the 
same  time  be  costing  us  $800  million 
more. 

And  no  provision  has  been  made  thus 
far  for  costs  of  a  relatively  fixed  nature, 
costs  imlikely  to  change  with  the  num- 
ber of  sorties  flown. 

I  have  in  mind  such  costs  as  the  more 
than  $1  billion  we  have  invested  to  date 
on  surveillance  and  data-proce.^sing  gear 
to  aid  in  our  bombing  strikes,  together 
with  the  personnel  and  operating  costs 
of  our  land  and  carrier  air  bases  not  only 
in  Southeast  Asia  but  in  Guam  and 
Okinawa  as  well.  If  these  costs  are  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  total  costs  of  oiu-  interdic- 
tion campaign  in  Southeast  Asia  may 
well  be  running  in  excess  of  $2  billion 
per  year. 

THE    EFFECTIVENESS    OF    INTERDICTION 

Whatever  the  exact  cost  of  our  inter- 
diction campaign  to  date,  that  cost  has 
been  quite  substantial.  And  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  precise  figure  is  just 
what  we  have  to  show  for  the  vast  ex- 
penditures we  have  made. 

According  to  official  dogma,  these  ex- 
penditures have  at  least  produced  re- 
sults. They  have,  it  is  argued,  disrupted 
the  flow  of  enemy  supplies,  thereby  sav- 
ing American  and  allied  lives. 

Yet  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no 
adequate  documentation  of  this  claim 
has  ever  been  presented  to  the  American 
people.  Not  only  have  successive  admin- 
istrations concealed  the  real  costs  of  our 
interdiction  operations,  they  have  also 
asked  that  we  accept  at  face  value  the 
productiveness  of  the  money  spent. 

Notwithstanding  the  wall  of  secrecy 
which  has  been  erected,  bits  of  very  dam- 
aging information  have  from  time  to 
time  sUpped  through. 

Some  of  the  best  evidence  of  the  rela- 
tive futility  of  our  interdiction  efforts 
can  still  be  found  in  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  to  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee during  its  1967  hearings  on  the  air 
war  against  the  North. 

McNamara  must  have  found  himself  at 
the  time  in  a  rather  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion. Having  himself  directed  the  air 
war  against  the  North,  he  was  now  re- 
quired to  defend  that  operation,  the  fu- 
tility of  which  seems  clear  from  his  tes- 
timony, against  a  powerful  group  of  Sen- 
ators who  sought  more  bombing  still. 
Only  months  later,  McNamara  resigned. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  bombing  itself 
was  stopped. 

After  pointing  out  that  North  Viet- 
nam has  no  real  war  making  industrial 
base  and  hence  none  which  could  be  de- 


stroyed by  bombing,  McNamara  told  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee : 

North  Vietnam's  ability  to  continue  Its 
aggression  against  the  South  thus  depends  on 
imports  of  war-supporting  material  and  their 
trans-shipment  to  the  South.  Unfortunately 
for  the  chances  of  effective  Interdiction,  this 
simple  agricultural  economy  has  a  highly  di- 
versified transportation  systems  consisting  of 
rails  and  roads  and  waterways.  The  North 
Vletnamesi'  use  barges  and  sampans,  trucks 
and  foot  power,  and  even  bicycles  capable  of 
carrying  500-pound  loads  to  move  goods  over 
this  network.  The  capacity  of  this  system  Is 
very  large — the  volume  of  traffic  it  is  now  re- 
quired to  carry,  in  relation  to  Its  capacity.  Is 
very  small. 

Precise  figures  on  the  amount  of  Infil- 
trated material  required  to  support  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese  Forces  In  the 
South  are  not  known.  However,  Intelligence 
estimates  suggest  that  the  quantity  oi  exter- 
nally supplied  material,  other  than  food,  re- 
quired to  support  VC/NVA  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  at  about  their  current  level  of  com- 
bat activity  Is  very,  very  small.  The  reported 
figure  Is  15  tons  per  day,  but  even  if  the  quan- 
tity were  five  times  that  amount  it  could  be 
transported  by  only  a  few  trucks.  This  Is  the 
small  flow  of  material  which  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  from  entering  South  Viet- 
nam through  a  pipeline  which  has  an  outlet 
capacity  of  more  than  200  tons  per  day. 
(emphasis  added) 

When  members  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  questioned  the  accuracy  of 
his  15-ton-per-day  estimate,  noting  that 
it  amounted  to  only  2  ounces  per  man 
based  on  current  estimates  of  enemy 
troop  strength  in  Vietnam,  McNamara 
replied  as  follows: 

I  think  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  these 
calculations  are  inapplicable  to  the  situa- 
tion. A  substantial  percentage  of  their  explo- 
sives comes  from  South  Vietnam  Itself.  The 
duds  alone  from  our  air  and  ground  muni- 
tions supply  them  with  a  tremendous  stock 
of  ammunition. 

And  beyond  that  .  .  .  their  combat  ma- 
neuver battalions  In  effect  are  In  combat  only 
about  1  day  per  month,  and  these  are  fac- 
tors that  the  intelligence  estimators  take  into 
account.  But  I  don't  went  to  argue  the  15 
tons.  Make  it  anything  you  want  to  within 
reason,  and  the  argument  stands. 

McNamara  was  asked  repeatedly  dur- 
ing his  appearance  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee whether  an  increase  in  the  bomb- 
ing would  not  result  in  fewer  allied  cas- 
ualties in  the  South.  Repeatedly  his  an- 
swer was  "No."  Even  more  surprising,  in 
light  of  his  position  as  a  defender  of  ad- 
ministration policy,  were  his  thoughts  on 
the  effects  of  a  possible  reduction  in  in- 
terdiction missions : 

There  are  many  who  believe,  and  there  Is 
much  evidence  to  support  the  conclusion, 
that  the  fiow  of  men  and  material  into  the 
South  Is  not  determined  by  the  air  cam- 
paign m  the  North,  but  by  the  ability  of 
the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese, 
operating  by  the  way,  mithout,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  a  single  wheeled  vehicle  in  all 
of  South  Vietnam,  to  accept  the  men  and 
material  from  the  North  (Emphasis  added.) 

There  Is  considerable  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  It  has  been  the  Inability  of  the  logisti- 
cal system  of  the  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese In  South  Vietnam  to  expand  more 
rapidly  that  has  limited  the  flow  into  that 
country,  and  that  there  has  been  a  balance 
between  the  logistical  system  In  the  South 
and  the  movement  from  the  North,  deter- 
mined in  larger  part  by  the  capacity  of  the 
South  rather  than  the  Input  from  the  North. 
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Finally,  when  presented  on  his  sugi  es 
tlon  that  the  North  Vietnamese  cculd 
move  greater  quantities  of  supplies  into 
South  Vietnam  anytime  they  wanteq  to, 
the  Secretary  said : 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  the  latest  idtel- 
Ugence  report,  dated  July  28th.  It  coders 
the  operatlona  through  July  18th.  It  :s  a 
monthly  report.  I  should  be  receiving  an- 
other one   within  a  matter  of  a  few  diiys: 


"The  North  Vietnamese  still  retain  Ithe 
capability  to  support  activities  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  at  present  or  Increased  c  >m- 
bat  levels  and  force  structure." 

That  exact  appraisal  has  been  in  eiery 
report  that  I  recall  seeing  during  the  \>a3t 
year."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Other  former  Defense  Department  lof- 
flcials  have  likewise  pointed  to  the  al- 
most complete  futility  of  our  air  uar 
against  the  North.  They  have  noted  the 
enemy's  ability  to  offset  all  increcises  in 
American  air  strikes  by  a  variety  of  s:  m- 
ple  tactics — moving  by  night  rather  Uian 
by  day,  multiplying  the  number  of  usable 
roads,  increasing  the  number  of  tru:ks 
involved  in  the  supply  network,  and  im- 
proving antiaircraft  defenses,  to  njfne 
only  a  few. 

Alain  Enthoven  and  Wayne  Smith  tell 
in  their  recent  book  about  the  conc'u 
sions  of  one  Systems  Analysis  study  of 
the  interdiction  campaign : 

In  the  face  of  steadily  Intensified  bombing 
the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  from  North 
Vietnam  had  continued  to  Increase.  While 
the  bombing  may  have  destroyed  rougbly 
10%  or  the  men  and  supplies  In  a  given 
going  to  the  South,  the  enemy  was  able 
replace  these  losses  and  still  maintain  or 
crease  the  desired  flow. 

Similarly,  the  study  Indicated  that  the  i 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam   had  little 
servable  effect  on  enemy  forces  or  actl^Jlty 
levels  in  South  Vietnam.  Between  1965 
1968,  U.S.  attack  sorties  against  North 
nam    increased    about   four-fold.    Over 
same   period,    the   enemy's    main    force 
creased  Its  strength  levels  by  75  percent 
attacks  flve-fold,  and  Its  overall  activity 
nine-fold.    For    example,    in    the    crltlca: 
Corps  area   (the  area  immediately  south 
the  DMZ)  VC/NVA  attacks  increased  e 
fold  between  1966  and  1966.  Over  the 
period  Interdiction  sorties  in  the  DMZ  ajnd 
Immediately  to  the  north  increased  fourtet  n 
fold;  and  tactical  sorties  in  the  I  Corps  Itaelf 
doubled. 

Things  have  changed  little  since  iit- 
tacks  on  the  North  ceased  almost  3  ye<  ,rs 
ago.  Our  interdiction  strikes  continue  at 
a  high  rate.  So  does  the  movement  of 
enemy  supplies. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
testified  to  the  Senate  Armed  Servl<}es 
Committee  last  year: 

The  most  slgnlflcant  current  Indicator  of 
enemy  Intention  la  the  sharp  Increase  In  the 
level  of  his  logistical  activity.  The  enemy  Das 
initiated  a  major  resupply  program  in  tfce 
Laos  panhandle,  and  activity  In  thla  area;  Is 
greater  than  that  observed  at  this  time  list 
year.  In  addition,  he  is  making  a  determined 
effort  to  restore.  Improve,  and  protect  %1b 
lines  of  communications  In  Laos.  .  .  .  Thase 
measures  increase  the  enemy's  capability  ito 
not  only  improve  his  logistical  system,  b(ut 
to  protect  It  as  well.  The  enemy  continues  tto 
Import  substantial  amounts  of  war  male 
rial. 

And,  according  to  the  recent  story  ^n 
enemy  supply  efforts  in  U.S.  News  aid 
World  Report: 
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The  Air  Force  claims  that,  during  the  Oc- 
tober 16th  to  January  12ih  period,  only  one 
ton  in  32  actually  reached  frcnt-line  troops. 
To  offset  this  high  rate  of  destruction,  the 
Communists  are  risking  massive  losses  of 
trucks  and  critically  scarce  drivers  to  send 
more  and  more  vehicles  down  the  Trail.  As 
a  result,  U.S.  experts  think  that  by  the  time 
the  dry  season  ends,  the  Reds,  through  sheer 
saturation,  will  be  delivering  about  one  in 
every  Ave  tons. 

Even  in  recent  days — after  years  of 
bombing  and  a  ground  incursion  as 
well — reports  persist  that  up  to  1,500 
trucks  remain  in  operation  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail. 

The  Air  Force  itself  has  on  rare  occa- 
sions been  candid  about  the  effects  of  Its 
interdiction  efforts.  Last  year  it  re- 
quested $10  million  of  R.  &  D.  funds  to 
continue  its  truck  Interdiction  develop- 
ment program,  explaining  the  request 
with  these  words: 

During  the  intensified  interdiction  cam- 
paign of  1969,  we  determined  that  although 
we  attacked  and  actually  observed  hits  on  a 
large  number  of  vehicles,  relatively  few  were 
destroyed.  Although  thlc  limited  truck- 
killing  success  cannot  be  blamed  entirely  on 
munitions,  we  tei^l  that  Improvements  to  our 
present  antl-vehlcular  devices  and  identifi- 
cation of  optimum  munitions  combinations 
will  improve  our  performance. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  on  the  rec- 
ord seems  clear  to  me.  We  may  have 
killed  a  sizable  number  of  trucks  and 
bridges,  but  evei-y  increase  in  our  inter- 
diction activities  has  been  offset  by 
changes  in  the  enemy's  logistics  systems. 

We  have  forced  him  to  move  at  night, 
either  with  more  trucks,  on  foot,  or  even 
at  times  with  500-pound  bicycles,  but  we 
have  not  stopped  him  from  moving. 

Our  bombing  of  the  North  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Tet  offensive  of  1968.  And  why, 
if  it  has  disrupted  the  flow  of  supplies 
through  Laos,  have  we  recently  been  en- 
gaged in  the  support  of  South  Vietnam- 
ese ground  troops  themselves  seeking  to 
disrupt  the  same  flow  of  supplies? 

Mr.  President,  my  own  review  of  the 
public  record  convinces  me  that  we 
should  effect  at  once  at  least  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  number  of  inter- 
diction sorties  now  being  flown  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Such  a  reduction.  It  seems  to  me,  would 
pose  no  danger  to  American  ground 
troops  in  South  Vietnam,  might  save  as 
much  as  $800  million  this  year,  and 
could  produce  a  significant  decrease  both 
in  the  number  of  Laotian  refugees  and 
the  number  of  American  pilots  seized  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

Such  a  reduced  rate  would  prevent  the 
North  Vietnamese  from  getting  a  free 
ride  in  the  movement  of  their  supplies. 
Selective,  harrassing  air  strikes  could  up- 
set the  timing  of  enemy  movements,  pre- 
venting offensives  from  being  launched 
imtil  allied  forces  were  fully  ready. 

Moreover,  a  reduced  number  of  sorties 
would  insure  the  continued  diversion  of 
numerous  North  Vietnamese  regulars  to 
logistics  operations.  According  to  recent 
oflQcial  estimates,  as  many  as  half  of  the 
more  than  60,000  North  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers now  in  Southern  Laos  are  at  work 
repairing  the  damage  from  our  air 
strikes.  There  would  admittedly  be  an 


increased  danger  of  allied  casualties  if 
these  men  became  free  to  move  into 
South  Vietnam.  But  a  much  reduced 
sortie  rate  itself  might  keep  them  oc- 
cupied. We  surely  need  not  fire  at  every 
truck  coming  down  the  Trail. 

Our  experience  to  date  should  have 
convinced  us,  I  submit,  that  a  diversion 
of  enemy  manpower  and  a  disruption  of 
enemy  timing  is  all  we  can  hope  for  from 
our  interdiction  efforts. 

And  there  Is  one  other  thing  I  would 
like  to  make  very  clear.  The  problem  has 
not  been  that  our  pilots  have  been  inade- 
quate, our  planes  unsulted  to  the  inter- 
diction mission,  and  our  new  surveillance 
equipment  subject  to  malfimctions.  The 
problem  instead  has  been  far  more  fun- 
damental. We  have  misapplied  our  valu- 
able resources — both  human  and  mate- 
rial— to  the  performance  of  a  task  we 
have  had  no  hope  of  accomplishing.  Our 
most  basic  failure  has  been  a  failure  to 
perceive  the  options  by  which  the  enemy 
could  offset  our  every  move. 

THE    BROADER    IMPLICATIONS 

But  however  important  a  reduced 
sortie  rate  may  be — in  terms  of  dollars 
saved,  Laotians  not  made  homeless,  and 
American  pilots  kept  free — it  is  the  long- 
term  implications  of  our  present  Inter- 
diction policy  which  most  concern  me. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  during  the 
past  year  about  a  winding  down  of  the 
war,  about  the  progress  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion.  But  our  interdiction  campaign  is 
not  winding  down  and  is  not  about  to  be 
Vietnamized. 

While  we  are  helping  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  improve  their  close-air  support 
capabilities,  we  are  not  turning  over  re- 
sponsibility for  interdiction  operations. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Seamans 
told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee last  year: 

As  far  as  their  air  force  is  concerned,  the 
plan  calls  for  an  increase  from  the  present 
20  squadrons  to  around  (deleted)  Squadrons. 
Admittedly,  this  force  is  for  Incountry  op- 
eration. It  would  not  give  them  a  capability 
of  Interdicting  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  It 
would  purposely  not  give  them  a  capability 
of  being  aggressive,  going  up  Into  say  North 
Vietnam. 

What  this  means,  of  course,  is  that 
we  will  continue  to  bear  the  costs  of  the 
interdiction  campaign,  not  only  this  year 
but  indefinitely  into  the  future. 

It  means,  too,  that  interdiction  opera- 
tions will  account  in  the  future  for  a 
constantly  increasing  share  of  our  total 
war  expenditures. 

And  there  Is  also  a  danger,  as  air 
strikes  gradually  become  our  only  means 
of  influencing  the  course  of  the  war,  that 
pressures  for  stepped-up  bombing  will 
slowly  begin  to  build. 

Such  pressures  are  already  strong  in 
some  corners,  where  the  belief  persists 
that  the  main  mistake  we  made  in  the 
air  war  against  the  North  was  in  not 
bombing  heavily  enough. 

Advocates  of  this  viewpoint  can  be  ex- 
pected to  point  to  the  new  sensor  equip- 
ment, new  laser  target  designators,  and 
other  surveillance  devices  still  not  fully 
installed  back  in  1968. 

And  they  will  argue  also  the  increased 
importance  of  supply  systems  from  the 
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North  now  that  the  port  of  Kompong 
Som  is  closed. 

Paced  with  these  arguments,  enemy 
capability  to  offset  greatly  Increased 
bombing  might  possibly  be  overlooked. 
Overlooked,  also,  might  be  the  words  of 
Secretary  McNamara,  when  the  bombing 
of  Haiphong  was  formerly  urged  on  him: 

The  present  heavy  reliance  on  Haiphong 
reflects  convenience  rather  than  necessity. 
Haiphong  represents  the  easiest  and  cheap- 
est means  of  Import.  If  It  and  the  other  ports 
were  to  be  closed,  and  on  the  unrealistic  as- 
gumptlon  that  closing  the  ports  would  elimi- 
nate all  seaborne  Imports,  North  Vietnam 
would  still  be  able  to  import  over  8,400  tons 
a  day  by  rail,  road  and  waterway.  And  even  If, 
through  air  strikes.  Its  road,  rail,  and  Bed 
River  waterway  capacity  could  all  be  reduced 
by  50  percent.  North  Vietnam  could  main- 
tain roughly  70  percent  of  Its  current  Im- 
ports .  .  .  The  present  level  of  North  Viet- 
namese military  efforts  In  Sbuth  Vietnam  . . . 
cannot,  on  the  basis  of  any  reports  I  have 
seen,  be  stopped  by  air  bombardment — short, 
that  U,  of  the  virtual  annihilation  of  North 
Vietnam  and  its  people. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  already  evidenced  Its 
belief  in  the  dubious  capabilities  of 
stepped-up  bombing.  Consider  the  re- 
marks of  President  Nixon  at  his  recent 
January  11  news  conference  with  four 
network  correspondents.  Speaking  of  the 
U.S.  Forces  which  will  remain  in  South 
Vietnam  as  Vietnamization  continues, 
the  President  said: 

Now,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  Commander-in-Chief,  owes  a  responsibil- 
ity to  those  men  to  see  that  they  are  not 
subjected  to  an  overwhelming  attack  from 
the  North.  That  is  why  we  must  continue 
reconnaissance,  and  that  is  why  also.  If  the 
enemy  at  a  time  we  are  trying  to  de-escalate, 
at  a  time  we  are  withdrawing,  starts  to 
build  up  Its  infiltration,  starts  moving  troops 
and  supplies  through  the  Mu  Ola  Pass  and 
the  other  passes,  then  I,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  will  have  to  order  bombing  strikes  on 
those  key  areas. 

I  have  said  that  on  eight  different  occa- 
sions on  national  television  and  national 
radio.  I  have  said  It  also  in  other  messages 
to  them  that  have  gotten  to  them  very  loud 
and  very  clear.  So  there  is  no  question  about 
(their)  understanding. 

That  Is  why  a  study  along  the  lines  of 
the  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  Is  so 
crucial  at  the  present  time,  before,  rather 
than  after,  we  compound  our  past 
mistakes. 

The  facts  of  our  Southeast  Asia  Inter- 
diction operations  have  been  shrouded  in 
secrecy  too  long.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
revelation  of  the  costs  of  these  opera- 
tions could  possibly  jeopardize  our  na- 
tional security.  And  the  enemy  already 
knows  more  about  their  effectiveness 
than  any  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
American  people  had  an  accurate  picture 
of  just  what  our  bombing  can  and  can- 
not do. 

Such  a  study  is  needed,  moreover,  re- 
gardless of  the  future  course  of  the  war 
in  Indochina.  We  may,  despite  our  hopes, 
face  a  new  war  in  the  future  when  inter- 
diction bombing  may  again  become  an 
issue.  Only  if  we  understand  the  lessons 
of  Southeast  Asia  will  we  be  able  to  act 
wisely  then,  should  the  need  in  fact  arise. 

And  such  a  study  could  significantly 
influence  our  procurement  policies  in  the 


years  Immediately  ahead.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  Air  Force  has  emphasized  the 
interdiction  mission  heavily  In  its  recent 
aircraft  buys.  An  accurate  assessment  of 
our  interdiction  campaign  in  Indochina 
might  cause  us  to  change  that  emphasis. 
It  could  surely  Indicate  what  kinds  of 
aircraft  are  most  effective  for  Interdic- 
tion use — fast,  experislve  planes  like  our 
P-4's  and  F-105'8,  or  slower,  more  ac- 
curate planes  which  in  Indochina  have 
been  used  more  sparingly. 

On  September  9,  1944,  President 
Roosevelt  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
that: 

It  would  be  valuable  In  connection  vrtth 
the  air  attacks  on  Japan  and  for  postwar 
planning  to  obtain  an  Impartial  and  expert 
study  of  the  effects  of  the  aerial  attack  on 
Germany  which  was  authorized  In  enlarged 
scale  as  the  combined  bomber  offensive  at 
the  Casablanca  Conference. 

The  survey  which  resulted  from  that 
directive  eventually  covered  Japan  as 
well.  It  was  directed,  not  by  military 
men,  but  by  a  panel  of  independent  con- 
sultants, of  such  stature  that  they  could 
not  be  suspected  of  covering  up  rnilitary 
mistakes  or  of  defending  the  record  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration. 

The  chairman  was  Franklin  D'Olier, 
president  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.;  the  vice-chairman,  Henry  C. 
Alexander,  head  of  the  Morgan  Guaran- 
tee Bank;  the  secretary,  Charles  C.  Cabot, 
distinguished  Massachusetts  lawyer  and 
overseer  of  Harvard.  Also  on  the  panel 
were  George  Ball,  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith,  Paul  Nltze,  and  others.  These 
men  were  assisted  by  a  military-civilian 
staff  of  more  than  600  specialists,  rang- 
ing from  engineers  to  diplomats. 

One  year  after  these  men  were  chosen, 
their  survey  was  completed  and  a  public 
report  submitted.  The  report  showed  that 
more  than  1,440,000  bomber  sorties  and 
2,680,000  fighter  sorties  of  an  interdic- 
tion nature  had  been  flown  against  the 
Germans,  and  that  almost  2,700,000  tons 
of  bombs  were  dropped.  It  showed  that 
United  States  expenditures  on  the  cam- 
paign had  exceeded  $43  bilUon.  It  esti- 
mated civilian  deaths  from  the  bombing 
at  305,000  and  wounded  at  780.000. 

Finally,  the  report — supported  by  more 
than  200  detailed  studies — was  candid  in 
appraising  both  successes  and  failures  of 
the  air  war.  It  was  thoroughly  covered  by 
the  press,  and  its  recommen(3ations  were 
received  with  respect  in  Congress,  the 
White  House,  and  the  Pentagon.  They 
formed  a  basis  for  much  of  the  coun- 
try's postwar  military  poUcy. 

The  large  costs  and  apparent  ineffec- 
tiveness of  our  Southeast  Asian  interdic- 
tion campaign  to  date,  together  with  the 
prospect  of  a  step-up  In  that  campaign, 
demand  that  a  similarly  impartial  and 
expert  study  be  commissioned  by  the 
President  at  once.  Only  such  a  study,  by 
men  inside  and  outside  the  Government, 
men  every  bit  as  able  and  objective  as  the 
directors  of  the  1944  survey,  can  resolve 
with  any  finslitv  the  merits  of  our  pres- 
ent campaign,  and  perhaps  keep  it  from 
becoming  anew  as  contested  a  public  is- 
sue as  it  was  3  years  ago. 

Accordingly.  I  am  introducing  in  the 
Senate  today  a  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress which  would  require  the  President 
to   establish   immediately    a   Southeast 


Asian  Interdiction  Bombing  Survey  Com- 
mission. 

Under  the  terms  of  that  resolution,  the 
Commission  would  be  composed  of  15 
members. 

Nine  of  these  members  would  be  chosen 
by  the  President.  One,  a  private  citizen  of 
imlmpeachable  intelligence  and  integrity, 
would  be  designated  by  him  as  the  Com- 
missions' chairman.  Of  the  other  eight 
no  more  than  four  could  be  individuals 
serving  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Govenmient. 

The  other  six  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  congressional  appointees. 
Three  would  be  chosen  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  majority  leader  two  of  whom  would 
be  members  of  that  body,  while  the  third 
would  be  a  private  citizen,  who  would 
serve  as  Vice-Chalrman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  remaining  three  members  would 
be  chosen  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  two  from  among  the 
House  membership  and  a  third  from  pri- 
vate life,  the  latter  to  be  designated  as 
Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

The  resolution  would  direct  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  to  assemble  a 
combined  military-civilian  staff  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  it  would  authorize  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  Commission  to 
conduct  its  work. 

The  resolution  would  also  give  to  the 
Commission  all  the  powers — including 
the  power  of  subpena — necessary  for  its 
investigation. 

Due  to  the  rapid  progress  of  World 
War  II  in  the  months  Immediately  fol- 
lowing President  Roosevelt's  directive, 
the  Directors  of  the  1944  Survey  were 
able  to  follow  the  advancing  front  lines 
across  Europe  and  to  Inspect  the  effects 
of  the  bombing  campaign  at  first  hand. 
Similar  on-the-ground  studies  of  the 
effects  of  Interdiction  strikes  in  Southeast 
Asia  will  probably  not  be  possible. 

Nevertheless,  the  members  of  the  new 
Commission  should  be  able  to  collect 
quickly  significant  amoimts  of  informa- 
tion in  the  field — by  making  their  own 
aerial  photographs,  by  questioning  pris- 
oners and  defectors,  and  by  interview- 
ing journalists  and  diplomats,  from  neu- 
tral as  well  as  friendly  countries.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Commission  members  should 
have  complete  access  to  American  intel- 
ligence files  and  be  authorized  to  talk 
freely  and  in  confidence  to  anyone  who 
might  be  useful,  from  bomber  pilots  to 
Vietnamese  or  Laotian  peasants. 

Finally,  the  resolution  would  call  upon 
the  Commission  to  report  simultaneously 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  within 
1  year  after  the  resolution  is  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  I  may  Introduce  the  resolution  at 
this  time,  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  that  it  be  printed  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bentsen)  .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

It  is  the  best  means  I  can  think  of 

for  assuring  an  impartial,  nonpolitical 

assessment  of  our  air  strikes  of  the  last 

6  years. 

We  have  already  dropped  in  Southeast 
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Asia  more  than  twice  as  many  tons  of 
bombs  as  we  dropped  In  Germany  in 
World  War  II.  Is  It  not  time  we  look^  at 
the  results? 

Exhibit  1 
8J.  Res.  83 

Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  a  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  effectiveness  of  th  !  In- 
terdiction bombing  by  the  United  siates 
In  Southeast  Asia 

pur- 
qeek 
dis- 
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Whereas  the  United  States  has  now 
sued  for  more  than  six  years  a  policy  of 
ing  through  Interdiction  air  strikes  to 
rupt  and  reduce  the  flow  of  men  and 
plies  from  North  Vietnam  to  forces 
with    that    nation    elsewhere    In    Souttjeast 
Asia:  and 

Whereas  vast  human  and  material  rC' 
sources  have  been  expended  and  also  de- 
stroyed in  the  pursuit  of  this  policy  and  this 
objective;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  deemed  necessai^  to 
supplement  these  air  strikes  with  grounc  in- 
cursions into  Cambodia  and  Laos  for  the 
purF>ose  of  disrupting  and  reducing  the  ^me 
flow  of  men  and  supplies;  and 

Whereas  it  may  be  deemed  necessarji.  In 
the  event  of  increased  military  activitj  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  forces  associated  i  rith 
that  nation,  to  increase  these  air  strlkep  In 
the  future;  and 

Whereas  the  costs  of  such  air  strikes,  the 
effect  of  such  air  strikes  on  the  moven  lent 
of  men  and  supplies,  and  the  impact  of  such 
air  strikes  on  United  States  casualties  I  oth 
in  the  air  and  on  the  ground  have  n  sver 
been  comprehensively  studied  and  repo  'ted 
to  the  American  people:  and 

Whereas  a  study  of  these  matters,  together 
with  an  evaluation  of  other  matters  aff  «:t 
lug  the  merits  of  alternative  United  St  ites 
Interdiction  policies,  would  serve  as  a  val- 
uable guide  both  in  determining  the  fui  ure 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  South -ast 
Asia  and  in  long-term  post-war  planni  ng 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Aep- 
resentatiies  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
in  Cong'  ess  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 

S-c.  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  cAm 
miis.on  to  be  known  as  the  Southeast  Ailan 
Interdiction  Bombing  Survey  Commission 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
slon"). 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be 
posed  of  fifteen  members  appointed  as 
lows: 

(1)  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Ident  of  the  Senate,  on  the  recommendaljlon 
of  the  majority  leader  two  from  the 
bershlp  of  the  Senate  and  one  from  outride 
the  Federal  Government; 

i2»     three     members    appointed    by 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
from  the  membership  of  the  House  and 
from  outside  the  Federal  Government; 

(3)  nine  memljers  appointed  by  the  P^s- 
Ident.  at  least  five  of  whom  shall  be 
outside  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one!  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  outside  the  Federal  GovernmentT  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  member  of  the  Commission 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
the  recommendation  of  the  majority  ] 
from  outside  the  Federal  Government 
be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  . 
the  member  appointed   by  the  Speaker 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  out^de 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
of  the  CommUfilon. 

(d)  All  persons  selected  for  appointment 
to  the  Commission  shall  be  selected  solely 
on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge,  experietce 
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and  qualifications  to  study  and  Investigate 
the  matters  with  which  this  Joint  resolution 
is  concerned  and  not  because  they  rep- 
resent or  favor  any  particular  point  of  view 
with  respect  to  any  such  matters. 

(e)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(f)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission 
shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

DUTIES    OF    the    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  interdiction  bomb- 
ing by  the  United  States  military  forces  In 
Southeast  Asia  since  February  1965.  In 
carrying  out  such  study  and  investigation 
the  Commission  shall,  among  other  things, 
specifically  consider — 

(1)  the  annual  costs  of  such  Interdiction 
bombing  and  the  total  cost  thereof  to  date, 
together  with  an  analysis  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  such  costs,  both  fixed  and  In- 
cremental; 

(2)  whether  such  Interdiction  bombing 
has  been  successful  in  disrupting  and  re- 
ducing the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  from 
North  Vietnam  to  other  areas  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  If  so  to  what  extent; 

(3)  whether  the  sensor  surveillance  sys- 
tems and  related  devices  used  by  the  United 
States  have  contributed  to  the  effective- 
ness of  such  Interdiction  bombing,  and  if  so 
to  what  extent; 

(4)  the  ability  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
forces  associated  with  that  nation  to  offset 
the  impact  of  such  interdiction  bombing 
by  changes  in  their  logistics  systems; 

(5)  the  degree  of  dependence  of  North 
Vietnamese  and  associated  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  on  sources  of  military  supplies 
from  outside  South  Vietnam; 

(6)  the  Impact  of  such  Interdiction  bomb- 
ing on  United  States  military  casualties  in 
Southeast  Asia,  both  In  the  air  and  on  the 
ground; 

(7)  the  Impact  of  such  Interdiction  bomb- 
ing on  Vietnamese  and  other  civilian 
casuaatles  In  Southeast  Asia; 

(8)  the  impact  on  the  cost  of  such  Inter- 
diction bombing,  on  the  effectiveness  of 
such  bombing  In  disrupting  and  reducing 
the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  from  North 
Vietnam  to  other  areas  of  Southeast  Asia, 
and  on  United  States  military  casualties  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  on  Vietnamese  and  other 
civilian  casualties  In  Southeast  Asia  under 
each  of  the  following  conditions: 

(A)  If  there  had  been  an  increase  In  the 
Intensity  and/or  scope  of  such  bombing; 

(B)  If  there  had  been  a  decrease  In  the  In- 
tensity and/ or  scope  of  such  bombing; 

(C)  If  there  had  been  a  change  In  the  pre- 
cise military  targets  and  objectives  of  such 
bombing;  and 

(D)  If  there  had  been  a  change  In  the 
kinds  of 'aircraft  and  aircraft  support  forces 
used  In  such  bombing; 

(9)  the  relative  effectiveness  of  Interdic- 
tion bombing  and  alternative  actions  avail- 
able to  the  United  States,  such  as  the  use  of 
ground  combat  forces,  in  disrupting  and  re- 
ducing the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  from 
North  Vietnam  to  other  areas  of  Southeast 
Asia;  and 

(10)  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
use  of  Interdiction  bombing  by  the  United 
States  m  Southeast  Asia  that  may  prove 
useful  In  formulating  future  United  States 
policy  In  Southeast  Asia  and  In  planning 
for  the  postwar  period. 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
submit  simultaneously  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  results  of  Its 
study  and  investigation,  together  with  such 
comments  and  recommendations  as  it  deeniii 
appropriate. 


COMPENSATION  OP  MEMBESS  OF  TBS 
COMMISSION 

Sec  4.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  Members  of  Congress  or  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  but  shall  be  allowed 
necessaj-y  travel  expanses  (or  in  the  alterna- 
tive, mileage  for  use  of  privately  owned 
vehicles  and  a  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
not  to  exceed  the  rates  prescribed  In  sections 
5702  and  5704  of  title  5,  United  States  Code) 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  duties  vested  m 
the  Commission,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  I.  chapter  57  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  the  Standardized  Gov- 
ernment Travel  Regulations,  or  section  5731 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed from  outside  the  Federal  Government 
shall  each  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $100  for  each  day  such  member  is  engaged 
In  the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in 
the  Oommlssion  in  addition  to  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  neces- 
say  expenses  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  foregoing  subsection. 

POWERS  OP  the  COMMISSION 

Sec  5.  (a)(1)  The  Commission,  or  at  its 
direction  any  subcommittee  or  member  there- 
of, may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Joln*-resolutlon,  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
administer  such  oaths,  and  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents  as  the 
Commission  or  such  suboommlttee  or  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable.  Any  member  of  the 
Commission  may  administer  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mission or  before  such  subcommittee  or 
member.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  of  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  by  any  person  who 
resides,  is  found,  or  transacts  business  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  such  court,  upon  applica- 
tion made  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
issue  to  such  person  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  before  the  Commission  or 
a  subcommittee  or  member  thereof,  thereto 
produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or  there  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
Inquiry.  Any  failure  of  any  such  person  to 
obey  any  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  there- 
of. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire directly  from  the  head  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  Information  deemed 
useful  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  All 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  and  to 
furnish  all  information  requested  by  the 
Commission  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 
All  such  requests  shall  be  made  by  or  in 
the  name  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  such  personnel  may 
be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  no  individ- 
ual shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  In 
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excess  of  the  maximum  rate  authorized  b; 
tbe  General  Schedule.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  may  procure  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  In  accordance  with 
jectlon  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  in  excess  of 
|100  per  diem. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate and  enter  Into  contracts  with  private 
organizations  and  educational  institutions 
to  carry  out  such  studies  and  prepare  such 
reports  as  the  Commission  determines  are 
necessary  In  order  to  carry  out  Its  duties. 

(e)  In  providing  for  Its  staff  under  this 
Joint  resolution,  the  Commission  shall  have 
a  combined  civilian  military  staff.  Members 
of  the  armed  forces  shall  be  assigned  to  as- 
sist the  Commission  with  the  approval  of  the 
Eecretary  of  Defense. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Commission  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  In  making  Infor- 
mation available  to  the  Commission  for  study 
and  in  making  personnel  of  their  respective 
department  and  agency,  available  for  ques- 
tioning. The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also 
cooperate  with  the  Commission  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible  by  making  available 
for  questioning  prisoners  held  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  and  defectors  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  associated  forces,  and 
by  permitting  the  Commission  and  Its  staff 
to  personally  Inspect  areas  before  and  after 
bombing  raids  and  in  obtaining  Its  own 
aerial  reconnaissance  of  air  strike  targets. 

government    DEPARTMENTS    AND    AGENCIES    AU- 
THORIZED   TO    AH)    COMMISSION 

Sec  6.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
Commission  such  services  as  the  Commission 
requests  on  such  basis,  reimbursable  or 
otherwise,  as  may  be  agreed  between  the 
department  or  agency  and  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman.  All  such  requests  shall  be 
made  by  or  in  the  name  of  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commissloii. 

TERMINATION    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  7.  Thirty  days  after  the  submission 
of  the  report  provided  for  in  section  3  of 
this  joint  resolution,  the  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  joint  resolution. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  ffor  himself, 
Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  84.  A  joint 
resolution  to  establish  Tule  Elk  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

TULE  ELK  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  to  establish  the  Tule  Elk  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge. 

On  October  14,  1969,  I  introduced  S. 
3028.  a  bill  to  authorize  a  feasibility  study 
of  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  for  Cahfornia's 
meager  population  of  tule  elk.  A  number 
of  companion  bills  were  introduced  in 
the  House.  Subcommittee  hearings  were 
held  during  March  1970.  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  but  no  action  was 
taken  primarily  because  the  Interior  De- 
partment indicated  in  an  October  20, 
1970,  letter  fi-om  Assistant  Secretary 
Leslie  L.  Glasgow  that  "a  number— of 
tule  elk— substantially  more  than  now 
exists  is   a   desireable   objective."   Mr. 
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Glasgow  further  promised  to  report  back 
to  Congress  when  "our  plan  of  action  to 
increase  the  tule  elk  numbers  is  com- 
plete." 

I  was  delighted  by  this  development, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  steps 
would  be  taken  to  insure  the  herd  would 
be  allowed  to  Increase  In  the  Owens 
Valley. 

Since  then,  however,  there  has  been 
a  notable  turnover  of  Interior  Depart- 
ment leadership,  including  Leslie  Glas- 
gow. 

One  of  the  most  fortunate  conse- 
quences of  my  tule  elk  bill  is  that  it  led 
to  hearings  in  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation, 
which  is  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
and  able  Representative  from  Michigan, 
John  D.  Dincell.  Congressman  Dingell 
became  quite  interested  in  the  plight  of 
California's  dwarf  elk.  After  listening  to 
testimony  and  reviewing  the  evidence, 
the  Congressman  concluded  that  the  tule 
elk  population  should  be  expanded  to 
2,000.  The  Interior  Department's  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  herd  size  was  in 
response  to  what  lias  become  known  as 
the  Dingell  plan. 

The  resolution  I  introduce  today  con- 
stitutes a  legislative  implementation  of 
the  Dingell  plan.  Congressman  Dingell 
is  introducing  the  same  bill  this  week 
in  the  House. 

Briefly  stated,  the  resolution  declares 
that  it  is  Federal  policy  to  increase  the 
tule  elk  herd  to  at  least  2,000  members. 
To  carry  out  this  policy  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire  such 
lands  in  the  Owens  Valley  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effect  the  increase.  Such  ac- 
quired lands  and  all  other  lands  in  the 
Owens  River  watershed  under  Interior 
Department  jurisdiction  shall  constitute 
the  Tule  Elk  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  relocate  some  of  the  elk  in  various 
other  areas  of  California  under  Federal 
or  State  jurisdiction  where  the  elk  may 
be  ecologically  compatible  and  where 
there  is  mutual  agreement  among  the 
various  parties  involved. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  by 
the  resolution  to  enter  into  a  coopera- 
tive wildlife  management  agreement 
with  the  State  of  California  so  long  as 
such  an  agreement  is  compatible  with 
the  purposes  of  the  resolution. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  required  to  manage  the  Inyo  National 
Forest  in  compliance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  resolution,  which  may  specifi- 
cally involve  decreasing  the  number  of 
grazing  permits  issued  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service. 

Mr.  President,  the  290  tule  elk  in  the 
Owens  Valley  are  the  only  free-roaming, 
unfenced  survivors — unhybridized — of  a 
species  which  formerly  was  common  to 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Val- 
leys of  California.  The  tule  elk  has  v.  aged 
a  persistent  and  remarkable  struggle  for 
survival  during  the  part  century,  havin? 
in  1885.  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  of 
28  animals.  In  fact,  the  harrassment  of 
the  tule  elk  was  so  intense  that  it  sur- 
vives today  in  an  area  where  It  is  not 
indigenous.  It  was  introduced  to  the 
Owens  Valley,  which  is  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  only  40  years  ago.  The  elk  has 


not  survived  unfenced  and  free -roaming 
in  California's  central  valleys  where  it  Is 
endemic. 

The  reasons  for  saving  the  tule  elk 
range  from  scientific  to  ethical  to  prag- 
matic. Perhaps  the  best  way  I  can  sum- 
marize my  feeling  about  the  urgency  of 
insuring  a  future  for  this  Uttle  elk  is 
that  in  an  age  when  man's  defilement  of 
the  biosphere  has  reached  a  state  where 
there  is  serious  question  about  whether 
environmental  degradation  is  still  re- 
versible, at  such  a  time  every  variety  of 
Ufe  form  must  be  considered  a  precious 
resource  to  be  treasured  and  nurtured. 
This  is  particularly  true  since  ecologlsts 
are  only  beginning  to  imderstand  the 
function  or  importance  of  diversity 
among  life  forms  in  the  defenses  and 
survival  of  the  ecosystems  which  perpe- 
tuate the  biosphere.  In  a  manner  not  yet 
perceived  or  understood,  the  preserva- 
tion of  large  native  mammals  may  be  an 
asset  in  man's  environmental  struggle 
for  survival. 

The  Dingell  plan  will  substantially  en- 
hance the  tule  elk's  prospects  for  sur- 
vival. I  believe  it  should  become  Federal 
policy. 

Mr.  Presidrait,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
to  establish  the  Tule  Elk  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  84 

Joint  Resolution  to  establish  the  Tule  EUc 

National  Wildlife  Refuge 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  Whereas,  the  tule  elk 
once  roamed  the  grasslands  of  central  Cali- 
fornia In  large  numbers  but  has  had  to  wage 
a  persistent  struggle  for  survival  during  the 
past  century,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  population  was  reduced  to  28  animals  at 
one  time;  and 

VlThereas.  the  tule  elk.  which  Is  considered 
to  be  a  rare,  but  not  an  endangered,  species 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  presently 
exists  In  a  herd  of  approximately  290  head  in 
the  Owens  Valley  area  of  California  where 
such  animals  were  introduced  four  decades 
ago.  but  large  scale  grazing  of  cattle  In  that 
area  has  resulted  in  a  reduced  amount  of  for- 
age available  for  the  tule  elk;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  a  well  established  criteria 
among  conservationists  that  any  species  of 
less  than  2,000  in  number  is  a  vanishing  one 
that  is  highly  subject  to  extinction,  partic- 
ularly If  an  epidemic  should  occur;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  no  sclentiflc  evidence 
that  the  present  depleted  population  of  tule 
elk  Is  adequate  to  assure  the  si>ecles*  sur- 
vival, but  the  prospects  for  survival  of  the 
tule  elk  would  be  substcmtlally  enhanced  If 
the  herd  were  expanded  to  at  least  2,000 
animals;  and 

Whereas,  the  protection  and  maintenance 
of  tule  elk  In  a  free  and  wild  state  is  of  edu- 
cational, sclentiflc,  and  aesthetic  value  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Its  struggle 
to  survive  epitomizes  the  world-wide  threat 
to  the  larger  browse  and  graze  mammals 
whose  environments  are  shrinking  and  are 
being  depleted  as  a  result  of  civilization's  In- 
cursions: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  used  In  this 
Joint  resolution,  the  term  "Owens  River 
watershed  area"  means  that  area  of  land  in 
Inyo  County,  California,  which  Is  south  of 
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Laws  but  not  south  of  the  northern]  aost 
point  of  Owens  Lalce  and  which  Is  bouiuled 
on  both  east  and  the  weet  by  the  Inyo  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Intiirlor 
(hereafter  referred  to  In  this  Joint  resolution 
as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  acculre 
any  land  and  any  easements,  grazing  rl|;hts, 
or  other  Interests  In  land  within  the  Ovens 
River  watershed  area  which  he  detern  ines 
to  be  suitable  for  carrying  out  the  pur;  oses 
of  this  Jolat  resolution;  except  that  not  ilng 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorl  elng 
the  Secretary  to  acquire  any  rights  to  Mater 
which  are  held  on  the  date  of  the  enactiient 
of  this  Act  or  may  be  acquired  after  liuch 
date  by  any  State  of  local  agency.  All  linds 
and  Interests  In  lands  acquired  pursuait  to 
the  preceeding  sentence  and  all  lands  (In- 
cluding withdrawn  lands)  within  the  Onrens 
River  watershed  area  which  on  Januaiy  1, 
1971  were  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  known  as  the  Tule  Elk  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  (hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  Joint  resolution  as  the  "refuje") 
which  shall  be  established  and  maintained 
In  an  ecologically  and  envlronmen  ally 
sound  marner  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(11  The  refuge  shall  be  managed  &)  as 
to  build  and  sustain  a  herd  of  tule  elk  w  ilch 
at  no  time  numbers  less  than  2,(X)0  an<,,  In 
order  to  achieve  this  purpoee,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  to  the  extent  necessary  limit  the 
Issuance  of  grazing  and  other  land  use  ri  ;hts 
within  the  refuge;  except  that  If  the  Sec- 
retary at  any  time  finds  that  the  herd  wl  ;hln 
the  refuge  cannot  be  maintained  at  a  n  ini- 
mum  of  2,000  head,  he  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  the 
total  numbier  of  tule  elk  at  least  eqiials  s  uch 
number,  and  such  action  may  Include  the 
relocation  of  an  appropriate  number  of  tule 
elk  to— 

(A)  other  land  within  Caltfomla  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior, 

(B)  land  within  California  under  the  \\\t- 
ladiction  of  any  other  Federal  agency,  but 
the  relocation  and  management  of  suchi  elk 
shall  be  subject  to  such  arrangement  as  tnay 
be  mutually  agreeable  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  chief  executive   officer  of  such  agency, 

(C)  land   under  the   Jurisdiction   of   the 
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state  of  California,  but  the  relocation 


management  of  such  elk  shall  be  subjedt  to 
such  cooperative  agreement  as  may  be  nu- 
tually  agreeable  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
appropriate  official  of  the  State,  or 

(D)  any  combination  of  (A),  (B),  and 
(C): 

(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  appropriate  of- 
ficial of  the  State  of  California  may  ^ter 
Into,  and  from  time  to  time  modify,  a]  co- 
operative agreement  consistent  with  the  ]  >ur- 
poses  of  this  Joint  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  management  of  fish  and  wildlife  w  ith- 
In  the  refuge  and  such  agreement  may  )ro- 
vlde  that — 

(A)  all  or  part  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  State  of  California  relatln  f  to 
the  taking  of  fish  and  wildlife  shall  a)ply 
within  the  refuge;  and 

(B)  no  jjerson  may  take  any  fish  or  ■wild- 
life within  the  refuge  unless  he  holds  a  valid 
fishing  or  hunting  license,  as  the  case  ma]  be, 
Issued  by  the  State  of  California. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary,  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  limit  grazing  and  o^her 
public  uses  In  the  areas  of  the  Inyo  NatU  inal 
Forest  which  adjoin  the  refuge  In  a  mai  ner 
appropriate  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  shls 
Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  to  remain  available  uatll 
expended,   such  sums  as  may  be  necesiary 


and 


for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  the  acquisition  of  which  is  authorized 
by  this  Joint  resolution. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  section  6  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (16  U.S.C.  460-9),  the  tule  elk  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  species  of  wildlife  that  is 
threatened  with  extinction  and  the  Tule  Elk 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  a  national  area 
authorized  for  the  preservation  of  such  spe- 
cies. 


ADDITIONAL       CO-SPONSORS       OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gtjrney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  10,  to  estab- 
lish a  national  policy  relative  to  the 
revltalization  of  rural  and  other  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas  by  providing 
incentives  for  a  more  even  and  practical 
geographic  distribution  of  industrial 
growth  and  activity  and  developing  man- 
power training  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  211  AND  2ia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  FoNG,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  211,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to 
permit  retirement  of  employees  with  30 
years  of  service  on  full  annuities  without 
regard  to  age;  and  S.  212.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide certain  retirement  benefits  under 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  air  traffic 
controllers. 

S.  282 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  282,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

S.  685 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Fong)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  685,  the  Humane  Seal  Protection  Act 
of  1971. 

S.  717 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs), 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  717,  a  biU  to  establish  the  Hells 
Canyon-Snake  National  River  in  the 
States  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton. 

8.    731 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  731,  a  bill 
to  make  rules  respecting  military  hos- 
tilities in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war. 

8.   732 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  my  senior  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  732,  to  amend 


the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  to 
make  its  benefits  available  to  certain 
areas  of  extra  high  imemployment,  to 
authorize  additional  funds  for  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

a.    862 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  862,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
protect,  manage,  and  control  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  on  public  lands. 

S.    907 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)! 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr! 
HoLLiNcs),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hrtjska),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  907,  to  consent 
to  the  interstate  environment  compact. 

S.    1037 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1037,  a  bill  for  Improving  and  increasing 
adult  education. 

S.    1124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1124,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Older  American  Act  of 
1965. 

B.    1300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoNDALE.the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1300,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  advance  payments  to 
producers  under  the  feed  grain  program 
with  respect  to  crops  of  wheat. 

S.    1313 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oldahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  TtmNEY),  th3 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  <Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  B.ayh),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern). 
ai\d  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cr\nsto.>i)  were  added  es  cosponsors  of 
S.  1315,  the  Ocean  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1971. 

S.    1331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Stevvnson)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1331,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health    Service    Act,    to    conti  lue   and 
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broaden  eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing 
for  financial  assistance,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  such  schools  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.    1382 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1382,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  carry  out  a  special  program 
of  transportation  research  and  develop- 
ment utilizing  the  unique  experience  and 
manpower  of  the  airframe  and  defense 
industries. 

S.    1383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1383,  a  bin  to  prohibit 
flight  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  avoid  prosecution  for  the  killing  of  a 
policeman  or  fireman. 

S.    1408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  to  S.  1408,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
80  as  to  permit  certain  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations to  engage  in  communications 
with  legislative  bodies. 

S.    1423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1428, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter  404 
to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    80 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  my  senior  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  80,  a  joint  resolution  express- 
ing the  support  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  convene  in  1971  an 
International  Conference  on  Ocean 
Dumping. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  96— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  COURT-MARTIAL 
SENTENCE  OF  1ST  LT.  WILLIAM 
L.  GALLEY,  JR. 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  a  resolution 
relating  to  the  court-martial  sentence  of 
1st  Lt.  William  L.  Calley,  Jr. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  96),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

S.    Res.    96 

Whereas  a  United  States  Army  court-mar- 
tial has  determined  that  First  Lieutenant 
William  L.  Calley,  Junior,  is  guUty  of  certain 
crimes  committed  in  the  village  of  Mylal, 
South  Vietnam,  and  has  sentenced  him  to 
life  imprisonment  at  hard  labor;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation  cannot  condone  the 
Intentional  killing  of  helpless  men,  women, 
and  children,  but  neither  can  it  allow  Lieu- 
tenant Calley,  a  product  of  this  Nation's  sys- 
tem of  military  training  and  Indoctrination 
for  combat,  to  be  held  solely  responsible  for 
what  happened  at  Mylal;  and 

Whereas  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Calley  was 
confined  to  the  narrow  question  of  guilt  or 
Innocence  of  very  specific  acts,  thus  leaving 
unsLTLSwered  the  much  broader  questions  of 
how  much  responsibility  Lieutenant  Calley 
should  bear  as  opposed  to  his  military  su- 
periors; and 

Whereas  Lieutenant  Galley's  military  supe- 
riors should  share  the  responsibility  for  the 
tragedy  that  occurred  at  Mylal:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  Lieutenant  Cal- 
ley should  not  be  allowed  to  be  the  scape- 
goat for  what  occurred  at  Mylal  and  that 
the  reviewing  authorities,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  Statee, 
should  consider  Lieutenant  Calley's  guilt 
and  sentence  in  the  total  perspective  of  the 
events  and  circumstances  surrounding  the 
Mylal  incident  and  should  take  appropriate 
action  to  reduce  his  sentence  accordingly. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  10,  designating  January  22  as 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

SENATE    RESOCnnON    38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 38,  a  resolution  to  give  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  authority 
to  consider  and  report  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  problems  of  American  small 
business. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  HOME 
RULE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Eagleton,  who  is  holding 
Senate  hearings  out  of  town  today,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee  will  begin  hearings  on 
home  rule  legislation  on  Monday,  April 
26, 1971. 

Hearings  will  be  on  a  comprehensive 
home  rule  bill  which  Senator  Eagleton 
intends  to  introduce  after  the  recess. 
The  bill  will  be  similar  to  bills  introduced 
by  Senators  Bible,  Tydings,  and  Mathias 
in  previous  Congresses.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  committee  that  the  administration 
will  in  the  near  future  also  come  forward 
with  its  proposals  for  home  rule  for  the 
District  so  that  a  comprehensive  set  of 
hearings  may  occur. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  for  the  record  on  the  prob- 


lem of  home  rule  should  contact  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  6222  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  within  the  next 
10  days. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PR.ESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  TO  DISCUSS  FU- 
TURE COURSE  FOR  THIS  NATION 
IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  night  President  Nixon  will 
go  before  the  TV  audience  of  the  world  to 
discuss  a  future  course  for  this  Nation 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Recent  events  cause 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  be 
somewhat  more  sensitive  than  usual  to 
the  effects  this  historic  appearance  may 
have  on  the  future  developments  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  Southeast  Asian  war,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  inherited  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  tragic  problems  ever  handed 
to  an  incoming  American  President.  He 
has  set  a  new  course  for  our  country  in 
that  war  and  a  new  policy  for  our  Nation 
in  dealing  with  future  conditions  of  that 
kind.  He  has  succeeded  dramatically  in 
strengthening  the  will  and  the  ability  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  and 
people  in  protecting  and  preserving  their 
national  rights  of  self-determination. 
The  same  seems  to  be  true  in  other 
Southeast  Asian  nations  and  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  I  believe  he  has  followed  a 
wise  and  courageous  course  which  merits 
the  support  American  citizens  generally 
have  accorded  it.  Had  this  policy  re- 
ceived the  support  it  deserves  from  Con- 
gress, that  war  might  well  have  been 
concluded. 

The  manpower  and  materials  now  be- 
ing consumed  in  the  battlefield  could  now 
be  deployed  in  rebuilding  by  both  friend 
and  foe. 

The  President's  statement  Wednesday 
night  comes  at  a  time  when  seemingly 
the  prospects  for  peace  are  improving 
all  around  the  world.  The  Laotian  battle 
appears  to  give  the  North  Vietnamese 
the  face-saving  opportunity  they  may 
have  needed  to  allow  them  to  negotiate 
seriously.  I  hope  President  Nixon  in  his 
TV  appearance  will  preserve  this  possi- 
bility remote  as  it  may  seem. 

Statements  by  leaders  of  Israel,  EgjiJt, 
and  even  Russia  seem  to  show  that  the 
possibilities  of  a  "spring  peace  olfpnsive" 
are  real.  President  Nixon,  v.ho  lias 
demonstrated  his  courage  and  tenacity 
in  adhering  to  a  difficult  course,  now  has 
the  opportunity  to  further  demonstrate 
his  national  and  world  statesm?.nsh  p  by 
noting  and  enhancing  these  hopeful 
trends.  While  Mr.  Nixon  needs  no  advice 
from  the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
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I  tnist  the  new  policies  to  be  announced 
will  be  weighted  heavily  on  the  side  of 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coki 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  in 
article  from  the  Saturday  Review  of 
April  3,  1971,  and  two  newspaper  articles 
from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mater  al 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiid 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Saturday  Review,  Apr.  3,  197 
David  Ben-Gdrion  Taucs  About  Israel  and 

THE    Arabs:    "Peace    Is    More    Important 

Than  Real  Estate" 

(By  John  McCook  Roots) 

(Note. — John  McCook  Roots,  foreign 
respondent,  author,  and  editor,  has  beei 
close  observer  of  Middle  Eastern  affairs 
more  than  thirty  years.) 

Amid  the  Imponderables  of  a  Middle 
thrown  violently  out  of  focus  by  the 
of   President    Nasser,   one   towering 
allty      remains — Israel's      legendary 
statesman.  David  Ben-Ourlon,  father  of 
Jewish    state,    for    fifteen    years    Its 
handed  first  Prime  Minister,  author  of 
declaration  of  Independence,  creator  of 
Incomparable  armed  forces,  and  possibly 
closest  our  age  has  come  to  the  "philosophy: 
king"  concept  Immortalized  by  his 
author,  Plato. 

Today,   when   the   question   of 
Arab  territories  has  become  a  key  Issue 
Gurlon's  forthright  views  on  the  terms 
spirit  of  the  final  settlement  assume  a 
Importance.  Long  enough  out  of  office  to 
beyond  the  battle,  yet  Intimately 
with  the  struggle  for  survival  whose 
lines  he  originally  laid  down,  the  architect 
Israel's  rebirth   as   a  nation   speaks   fron 
wealth  of  experience  possessed  by  none  of 
current   leaders   on   either   side.   Most 
heads  of  state  were  figuratively  in  knee 
when  Ben-Qurlon  first  became  a  world 
Most  of  those  In  the  present  Israeli 
are  his  pupils. 

Recently  I  spent  an  afternoon  with 
remarkable    man    at    his    desert    retrea|; 
kibbutz  Sde  Boker — deep  In  the  Negev. 
Nasser's  funeral  rites  In  Cairo  still   a  v 
memory,    I   wanted   to   know   how 
long-time  rival  envisaged  the  future  of 
Middle  East.  I  was  also  anxious  to  probe 
questing  mind  that,  during  early 
air  raids.  Immersed  Itself  In  the  Greek 
Chinese   classics,   to  see   If  there  might 
found  wisdom  to  Illumine  some  of  the 
fusions  of  the  world  scene. 

The  omens  for  peace  were  not 
Israel's  resolute  Prime  Minister  Golda 
nerself  a  Ben-Gurion  prot6g6e,  was  still 
slstlng    her    country    would    never    re 
negotiations  until  the  controversial 
Egyptian    anti-aircraft    missiles    had 
moved  back  from  the  Suez  cease-fire 
Egypt's  new  President,  Colonel  Anwar 
now  firmly  In  the  saddle,  had  responded 
declaring  once  more  that  In  that  case  a 
round  of  fighting  was  Inevitable.  To 
reporters  familiar  with  the  long' 
fears,    frustrations,    cynicism,    and    pent 
fury  In  both  Jerusalem  and  Cairo,  this 
mal  routine  of  charge  and  counter-charge 
happily  broken  for  a  few  days  by 
Rogers's  summer  truce  proposal,  appeared 
offer  no  hope  whatever  for  the  p>eace 
sides   longed   for  so  deeply   and   needed 
much. 

What  did  Ben-Gurlon  think  about  It 
The  stocky  figure,  encased  In  a  huge 
turtle-neck  sweater  against  the 
winter  chill,  shot  upright  In  his  chair,  'the 
leonine  head,  massive  atop  the  sturdy  torso 
and  crowned  by  the  familiar  aureole  of  n<  w- 
tblnnlng  white  hair,  thrust  close  to  mine 
the  blue  eyes  blazed  as  a  stabbing  forefin  ;er 
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punctuated  ills  fluent,  heavUy  accented 
English. 

"Peace,  real  peace,  is  now  the  great  neces- 
sity for  us,"  he  said.  "It  Is  worth  almost  any 
sacrifice.  To  get  It,  we  must  return  to  the 
borders  before  1967.  If  I  were  still  Prime 
Minister,  I  would  announce  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  give  back  all  the  territory  occupied 
in  the  Six-Day  War  except  East  Jerusalem 
and  the  Golan  Heights — Jerusalem  for  his- 
tory's sake,  the  Golan  for  security." 

These  were  startling  and  controversial 
views.  With  the  future  of  his  country  at 
stake,  and  considering  the  tough  public  line 
of  his  own  government,  did  he  really  wish  to 
go  on  record  as  strongly  as  this? 

"Certainly,"  he  shot  back.  "I  am  a  realist 
and  see  things  as  they  are.  When  I  think  of 
the  future  of  Israel,  I  only  consider  the  coun- 
try before  the  Six-Day  War.  We  must  return 
to  1967.  We  shoxUd  give  all  gains  back,  ex- 
ceiu  Jerusalem  and  the  Golan,  and  these 
we^hould  negotiate  about."  Then,  as  If  an- 
ticipating the  obvious  query:  "Slnal?  Sharm 
el  Sheikh?  Gaza?  The  West  Bank?  Let  them 
go.  Peace  Is  more  important  than  real  estate. 
We  don't  need  the  territory.  With  proper 
Irrigation  we  now  have  enough  land  right 
here  in  the  Negev  to  care  for  all  the  Jews  in 
the  world — If  they  come.  And  they  certainly 
will  not  all  come.  No,  we  don't  require  more 
land. 

"As  for  security,  militarily  defensible 
borders,  while  desirable,  cannot  by  them- 
selves guarantee  our  future.  Real  peace  with 
our  Arab  neighbors — mutual  trust  and 
friendship — that  Is  the  only  true  security." 

Ben-Ourlon.  who  studiously  avoids  polit- 
ical discussions,  smiled  at  mention  of  the 
Oahal  hard-liners  whose  clamor  for  even 
more  territory  than  that  gained  In  1967  led 
last  summer  to  their  rejection  of  the  Amer- 
ican peace  plan  and  resignation  from  the 
government. 

"Of  course,"  he  conceded,  gesturing  toward 
a  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  wall, 
"these  frontiers  I  have  Indicated  would  be, 
from  our  point  of  view,  far  from  Ideal. 
But  a  bad  peace  Is  better  than  a  good  war." 

Asked  If  others  In  his  country  now  felt 
the  same,  he  replied.  "Tes.  Many." 

Regarding  the  question  of  the  Arab 
refugees,  Beu-Gurlon  believes  two  things: 
first,  that  the  Jews  cannot  be  allowed  to 
become  a  minority  In  their  own  country; 
second,  that  the  refugees  clearly  have  rights 
which  have  been  far  too  long  denied  and 
must  be  Justly  and  promptly  dealt  with. 

Concerning  the  first  factor,  Ben-Gurion 
recalled  how  Chiam  Welzmann  in  1931  lost  his 
position  as  head  of  world  Zionism  "because 
he  s^d  that  Jews  would  not  need  a  majority 
in  Israel."  He  quickly  added,  "Hitler  changed 
his  mind."  As  for  the  second,  Ben-Ourlon 
repeated  again  and  again:  "Remember,  this 
land  belongs  to  two  peoples — the  Arabs  of 
Palestine  and  the  Jews  of  the  world."  Un- 
doubtedly, In  his  view,  the  unequivocal 
return  of  Gaza  and  the  West  Bank  would 
contribute  to  a  climate  of  conciliation  In 
which  this  extremely  thorny  issue  might  be 
resolved. 

Still  ruddy  and  fit  after  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  devoted  to  the  Zionist 
cause,  Israel's  former  leader  has  lived  quietly 
at  Sde  Boker  since  his  retirement  from  the 
government  In  1963.  The  death  of  his  wife 
Paula  two  years  ago  was  a  searing  personal 
loss.  But  he  maintains  close  touch  with 
events,  he  stays  trim  with  a  three-mile  walk 
twice  a  day,  and  devotes  most  of  his  time  to 
work  on  his  memoirs.  Only  Friday  afternoons 
are  available  for  friends  and  visitors.  Ap- 
pointments are  rigidly  controlled  through 
the  Tel  Aviv  office  of  his  one-time  aide 
Defense   Minister   Moshe  Dayan. 

The  memoirs  will  be  his  legacy  to  the 
nation  he  brought  into  being.  The  first  vol- 
ume, now  complete,  covers  events  to  1933. 
"But  so  much  happens  after  that,"  he  quips. 


"that  from  then  on  It  may  have  to  be  a 
volume  a  year!" 

The  former  Prime  Minister,  long  known 
as  the  country's  leading  "hawk,"  sees  no 
conflict  between  his  present  advocacy  of 
territorial  withdrawal  and  his  handling  of 
the  traumatic  Suez  crisis  In  1956.  At  that 
time,  In  defiance  of  world  opinion,  he  In- 
vaded Slnal,  wiped  out  the  hostile  fedayeen 
bases  at  Gaza,  secured  the  Red  Sea  outlet 
by  seizing  Sharm  el  Sheikh,  and  clung  to 
his  gains  against  massive  pressure  from  the 
United  States  and  the  U.N.  "If  you  offer  me 
a  choice,"  he  had  explained,  "between  all 
the  Ideals  In  the  world,  however  attractive, 
and  the  security  of  Israel,  I  would  unhes- 
itatingly choose  the  latter." 

Finally,  at  the  last  possible  moment,  after 
he  had  made  his  point  and  upon  receipt 
of  "assurances"  from  Washington  that  there 
would  be  an  easing  of  the  implacable  Arab 
hostility  toward  his  new  state,  there  were  a 
graceful  yielding  to  the  Inevitable,  a  gen- 
eral withdrawal  order,  and  an  appreciative 
word  from  President    Elsenhower. 

Much  of  Israel's  seeming  Intransigence 
today  derives  from  the  aftermath  of  this  first 
withdrawal  from  conquered  Slnal.  A  senior 
Foreign  Office  official  In  Jerusalem  will  cite 
you  chapter  and  verse  why  Mrs.  Melr,  then 
Ben-Ourlon's  Foreign  Minister  and  chief 
U.N.  spokesman,  feels  her  country  was  be- 
trayed at  that  time  by  the  Americans. 

"These  'assurances'  and  'assumptions'  on 
which  our  1956-57  withdrawal  was  based." 
he  remarks  bitterly,  "proved  meaningless. 
There  was  no  change  In  the  Arab  attitude. 
Our  ships  continued  to  be  banned  from  the 
canal.  The  U.N.  force  at  Sharm  el  Sheikh, 
It  Is  true,  gave  us  for  a  while  free  passage 
through  the  gulf.  But  exactly  ten  years  later 
U  Thant,  on  Nasser's  demand,  suddenly 
pulled  his  men  out,  and  we  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  reoccupy  Slnal.  Then,  follow- 
ing the  Six-Day  War,  came  the  "Three  No's' 
of  the  Arab  summit  at  Khartoum — 'no  rec- 
ognition of  Israel:  no  negotiation  with 
Israel;  no  peace  with  Israel.'  " 

That  position  has  now  changed  dramati- 
cally. Last  spring  Secretary  Rogers  launched 
his  peace  Initiative.  In  July  President  Nas- 
ser, confounding  the  skeptics,  accepted  the 
Rogers  formula.  By  doing  so.  the  Egyptian 
leader  executed  a  spectacular  reversal  of  the 
Arab  position.  He  disavowed  by  Implication 
all  three  "no's,"  repudiated  his  own  repeated 
refusal  to  negotiate  while  his  country  was 
under  occupation,  risked  personal  asslssina- 
tlon  at  the  hands  of  the  enraged  Palestinian 
commandos,  and,  at  his  death  In  September, 
left  as  a  legacy  to  his  successors  the  reluc- 
tant but  firm  Arab  acceptance  of  a  perma- 
nent Jewish  state  In  the  middle  East. 

Nasser  thus  Introduced  a  new  factor  Into 
the  current  deadlock.  Ever  since  the  three- 
year-old  U.N.  resolution  stipulating  both. 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  Its  1967  war  gains 
and  Arab  recognition  of  Israel,  the  heart  of 
the  Middle  East  problem  has  been  a  simple 
matter  of  trust.  In  essence.  It  has  been  the 
problem  of  achieving  simultaneous  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  resolution  by 
antagonists  who  hate,  fear,  and  deeply  dis- 
trust each  other  and  who  therefore  each 
Insist  that  the  other  act  first. 

The  late  Egyptian  President's  contribution 
to  resolving  this  dilemma  was  what  amount- 
ed to  a  declaration  of  intent:  If  Israel 
withdrew,  Arab  recognition  would  follow. 
First  stated  publicly  in  May  to  Professor 
Roger  Fisher  of  Harvard  in  a  little-noted 
television  Interview,  the  declaration  was  of- 
ficially confirmed  by  Nasser's  "yes"  to  Sec- 
retary Rogers  In  July.  On  December  23,  In 
a  talk  with  James  Reston  of  The  New  York 
Times,  President  Sadat  repeated  In  sub- 
stance the  Nasser  formula,  and  during  a 
Newsweek  Interview  In  February,  Sadat 
made  the  offer  of  a  peace  treaty  explicit. 

Israel,  however,  had  not  been  heard  from 
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beyond  the  references  to  "sate,  secure  bor- 
ders." Official  definition  of  these  borders  Is 
of  course  virtually  Impossible  to  achieve  out- 
side the  conference  room.  Yet  the  absence  of 
some  declaration  of  Intent,  coupled  with  an 
Israeli  occupation  of  Arab  soil  already  nearly 
four  years  old,  had  fed  deepseated  fears  in 
Arab  capitals.  Speaking  on  American  tele- 
vision in  December,  the  moderate  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan  put  the  matter  briefly:  "What 
are  Israel's  real  alms?  They  have  not  said 
what  they  will  do.  Do  they  plan  to  expand? 
Our  po.sltion  Is  very  simply  that  they  can 
have  peace  or  territory,  but  not  both." 

Now  for  the  first  time  Hussein  has  an  Indi- 
cation. Technically,  Ben-Gurlon's  views  are 
unofficial.  But  they  come  from  Israel's  great- 
est statesman.  And  they  carry  a  special  au- 
thority of  their  own.  They  mean  that  the 
man  who  as  Prime  Minister  ordered  the  first 
withdrawal  from  Slnal  Is  now  willing,  despite 
his  earlier  disillusionment  with  the  Arab  re- 
sponse, to  risk  withdrawal  a  second  time, 
believing  that  in  the  altered  circumstances 
of  today  it  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to 
peace.  What  are  those  altered  circumstances? 

Undoubtedly  the  most  compelling  develop- 
ment has  been  the  shift  In  the  Arab  posture 
brought  about  by  the  late  Egyptian  President 
before  he  died.  Ben-Gurion  spoke  of  It  with 
amazement.  "We  have  had  to  live  for  so  many 
years."  he  explained,  "under  the  threat  of 
Nasser's  hostility.  I  think  I  understood  how 
he  felt,  and  the  pressures  he  was  up  against. 
And  when  he  accepted  the  Rogers  plan  in 
July.  It  came  as  a  complete  surprise.  I  was 
frankly  astounded.  Perhaps  he  finally  came 
to  realize  that  Israel  was  here  to  stay.  He 
must  have  changed  his  mind.  And  It  takes  a 
really  big  man.  a  really  courageous  man.  to 
do  that." 

Related  to  this  new  factor — that  respon- 
sible Arab  opinion  no  longer  expects  to  "push 
Israel  Into  the  sea" — Is  another.  It  Is  a  dawn- 
ing consciousness  among  many  Israelis  that 
tbelr  nation's  long  and  agonizing  fight  for 
political  identity  has  essentially  been  won, 
that  Israel's  physical  survival  over  the  short 
term  Is  not  now  at  Issue,  and  that  the  chief 
question  today  concerns  the  country's  rela- 
tions with  Its  neighbors,  the  Arab  states, 
which  alone  can  give  It  the  lasting  peace  and 
security  It  craves.  This  realization  Is  bound 
to  induce  a  greater  sensitivity  to  Arab  de- 
sires regarding  the  final  frontiers.  It  clearly 
conditions  Ben-Gurlon's  approach  to  the  set- 
tlement. 

Then  there  Is  Russia.  Ben-Gurlon,  like  all 
Israelis,  Is  greatly  concerned  about  the  In- 
creased Soviet  presence  In  Egypt.  He  knows 
that  Russia,  unlike  America,  is  a  Middle  East 
power — that  In  a  showdown  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean America  would  be  at  a  disadvantage 
roughly  comparable  to  that  of  Russia  in  the 
Caribbean  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
Hence,  the  urgency  about  stopping  the  war 
on  which  this  Soviet  presence  feeds. 

Finally,  there  Is  his  own  highly  developed 
sense  of  timing.  At  certain  crises  In  Israel's 
brief  history,  fateful  actions  were  ordered  by 
Ben-Gurlon  on  the  authority,  In  the  last 
analysis,  of  his  Inner  convictlona  that  "the 
moment"  had  arrived. 

Clearly,  today,  Ben-Gurlon  senses  once 
more  that  the  hour  of  fate  has  struck.  "In 
every  conflict,  there  comes  a  time  when  to 
settle  Is  more  important  than  to  get  every- 
thing you  want,"  he  said.  "And  the  time  has 
come  to  settle.  Today,  above  all  else,  as  Jews 
and  as  humans,  we  must  have  an  end  to 
destruction  and  bloodshed.  We  must  look 
to  the  future.  The  moment  has  come  for 
peace,  and  we  must  seize  It. 

"One  reason  I  feel  so  strongly  about  the 
need  for  bold  steps  now  toward  a  settlement 
Is  that  I  am  certain  eventual  Arab-Israeli 
cooperation  Is  inevitable.  In  fact,  an  Arab- 
Israeli  alliance.  Geography  and  history  make 
It  so.  The  Arabs  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  the 


most  civilized  race  in  the  world.  They  have 
much  to  give  vis,  and  I  believe  we  In  turn 
have  much  to  give  them. 

"History  has  proved  the  absurdity  of  re- 
garding traditional  enmities  as  eternal.  Na- 
tions which  have  been  at  each  other's  throats 
today  may  fall  on  each  other's  necks  tomor- 
row. Look  at  France  and  Germany.  Now,  with 
the  pace  of  change  so  rapid  and  radical, 
Arab-Jewi.sh  partnership  may  come  faster 
than  we  think,  and  together  we  could  turn 
the  Middle  East  Into  one  of  the  garden  spots 
and  great  creative  centers  of  the  earth." 

The  former  Prime  Minister  spoke  again  of 
President  Nasser.  He  spoke  with  respect. 
There  was  a  wistful  note  as  he  asked  about 
the  funeral  In  Cairo.  "I  often  felt,"  he  re- 
called, "that  If  he  and  I  could  have  sat  down 
together,  we  might  have  settled  everything 
between  vis.  He  was  by  far  the  greatest  of  the 
Arabs.  He  was  the  one  man,  and  Egypt 
the  one  Arab  state,  strong  enough  to  make 
peace."  Turning  to  the  wlndov/.  he  spread  his 
hands  In  a  gesture  of  resignation.  "And  now 
hes  gone,"  he  said  with  emotion.  "What  a 
pity  he  had  to  die." 

Ben-Gurlon,  a  voracious  reader  whose  long 
experience  with  men  and  affairs  enables  him 
to  view  Israel's  dilemma  with  more  detach- 
ment than  most,  then  responded  to  questions 
on  a  broad  variety  of  themes,  ending  with 
his  favorite— world  peace. 

"The  Middle  East  is  not  alone  In  being 
desperate  for  peace.  Every  nation  needs  it. 
We  neeed  to  finish  with  wms  and  armies. 
Our  Jewish  prophets  said:  'Nation  shall  not 
rise  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  anymore.'  Not  only  should  we  not  make 
war,  we  should  not  learn  war.  It's  nonsense 
to  kill  people.  What  Is  achieved?  Why  do  It? 

"Those  who  say  that  abolishing  war  is 
Impossible  forget  that  not  long  ago  it  was 
considered  Impossible  to  abolish  slavery.  Now 
It  Is  slavery,  not  abolishing  It,  that  Is  con- 
sidered impossible.  And  war  is  worse  than 
slavery." 

[From  the  Sunday  Star,  Apr.  4,  1971] 

Better     United     States-Soviet     Relations 

Seen  Possible  by  Gromtko 

Moscow. — Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko  said  yesterday  the  Indochina 
war  "is  the  most  dangerous  and  bloody  mili- 
tary conflict  since  World  War  n,"  but  he 
held  out  hope  for  an  Improvement  of  Soviet- 
American  relations. 

"The  Soviet  Union  stands  for  normal  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,"  Gromyko  told 
delegates  to  the  24th  congress  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  party.  "It  believes  that  an  Im- 
provement of  Soviet-American  relations  Is 
ixjsslble."  Such  an  Improvement  would  be  In 
the  Interests  of  both  countries,  he  said,  but 
he  added,  "Washington  must  back  Its  state- 
ments by  concrete  acts. 

"zigzags"  by  the  united  states 

"We  do  not  favor  negotiations  which  re- 
semble fencing.  We  are  for  serious  negotia- 
tions," Gromyko  said.  But  he  complaified 
that  "zigzags  In  U.S.  foreign  policy  .  .  .  make 
dealings  with  the  United  States  much  more 
difficult." 

"The  United  States'  aggression  against  the 
peoples  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  Is 
the  most  dangerous  and  bloody  military  con- 
flict since  World  War  H,"  Gromyko  said. 

"Without  direct  support  by  the  United 
States,  Israel's  aggression  against  Its  Arab 
neighbors  would  have  petered  out  from  the 
start  and,  most  probably,  would  not  have 
started  at  all." 

Gromyko's  speech  seemed  basically  a  re- 
iteration of  the  foreign  policy  remarks  Tues- 
day by  party  chief  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  in  his 
keynote  address. 

But  Gromyko  carried  his  boss"  appeal  lor 
international  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion a  bit  further. 


no  territorial  claims 

"We  have  no  territorial  claims  to  any  state 
in  the  world  and  have  no  intention  of  doing 
damage  to  anybody's  legitimate  rights  and 
interests,"  Gromyko  said. 

"But  we  also  demand  the  same  In  respect 
of  our  country.  Those  who  are  really  prepared 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  us  on  questions 
demanding  solution  will  always  And  the  So- 
viet Union  a  serious  partner  vrith  a  sense 
of  responsibility." 

Gromyko  urged  a  moderate  tone  In  Inter- 
national relations  with  the  statement;  "Two 
things  are  equally  untypical  of  us:  to  suc- 
cumb to  Imperialist  threats  and  to  be  carried 
away  by  ultrarevolutlonary  phrase  monger- 
ing." 

This  appeared  to  be  a  jib  at  Communist 
China,  the  Soviet  Union's  main  rival  for  lead- 
ership of  the  Communist  movement,  which 
has  often  accused  the  Russians  of  not  being 
revolutionary  enough. 

"In  short,"  Gromyko  said,  "either  faint- 
heartedness and  failure  to  keep  one's  nerves 
In  check  during  a  collision  with  Imperialism 
or  ostentatious,  pose  striking  ultrarevolutlon 
is  not  Marxism-Leninism.  And  our  party 
resolutely  rejects  this." 

TAKES  POKE  AT  CHINA 

Gromyko  Jabbed  at  the  Chinese  contention 
that  "any  agreement  with  capitalist  states 
is  declared  to  be  something  Just  short  of 
collusion'." 

Gromyko  did  not  refer  directly  to  China 
In  this  context — at  least  In  the  excerpts  of 
his  speech  distributed  by  the  Soviet  news 
agency  Tass.  But  only  yesterday.  China's 
party  magazine.  Red  Flag,  accused  the  Soviet 
Union  of  "colluding  with  U.S.  Imperialism 
and  contending  with  it  for  world  hegemony." 

Despite  criticism  of  some  of  China's  poli- 
cies, Gromyko  echoed  Brezhnev's  appeal  for 
better  relations  between  the  two  Communist 
giants. 

"As  is  known,  our  party  and  country 
have  always  attached  great  Importance  to 
questions  concerning  our  relations  with 
China,"  Gromyko  said. 

He  added  that  Improved  relations  would 
have  "tremendous  significance  .  .  .  for  the 
common  struggle  Imperialism  and  aggression. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  4, 1971] 

Israelis  Expected  to  Reject  Sadat  Offer, 
May  Counter  It 

Israel  Is  expected  to  reject  Egypt's  new 
peace  offer  at  a  cabinet  meeting  today  de- 
spite President  Anwar  Sadat's  threat  of 
renewed  fighting  along  the  Suez  Canal  by 
the  end  of  this  month,  sources  close  to  the 
cabinet  said. 

The  sources  said  Premier  Golda  Melr 
would  probably  reject  the  Sadat  proposal 
outright. 

They  said  Israel  may  counter  later  with 
the  so-called  Dayan  plan  for  reopening  the 
canal.  This  plan,  attributed  to  Defense 
Minister  Moshe  Dayan,  calls  for  a  gradual 
thinning  of  Israeli  and  Egyptian  forces  on 
both  sides  of  the  Suez  with  Egyptian  techni- 
cians permitted  to  cross  onto  the  Israeli- 
held  east  side  for  canal-clearing  operations. 

Sadat,  quoted  as  saying  a  solution  mtist  be 
reached  In  April,  offered  to  accept  a  new 
ceMe-fire  and  to  reopen  the  canal  if  Israeli 
troops  would  pull  back  from  the  waterway 
and  from  part  of  the  Slnal  Peninsula.  Un- 
der his  proposal,  Egyptian  troops  would  then 
cross  the  canal  and  take  up  the  territory 
now  held  by  the  Israelis. 

Israeli  officials  condemned  Sadat's  offer 
but  Deputy  Premier  Ylgal  Allon,  in  an  In- 
terview over  the  state  radio,  said  Israel 
has  agreed  In  principle  to  the  canal's  re- 
opening. Jerusalem,  he  said,  "wotild  no 
doubt  have  to  submit  soon  Its  own  proposal 
for  a  partial  settlement"  covering  the  canal 
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that  was  blocked  by  scuttled  boats  In  tie 
1967  war. 

Information  Minister  Israel  GalUl,  one  ht 
Mrs.  Melr's  closest  associates,  called  Sadat 's 
proposal  "absurd"  during  a  radio  Interview 
in  Tel  Aviv.  Israel  could  not  accept  a  takd- 
over  of  tl'.e  Slnal  by  an  Egyptian  army  "a^d 
perhaps  a  Soviet  army  with  It,"  he  said. 

Apparently  stung  by  Initial  response  fc 
his  plan,  Sadat  was  quoted  by  the  sem  - 
ofBctal  Cairo  newspaper  Al  Ahram  as  saylr  g 
that  April  "Is  the  month  which  shall  declqe 
between  a  solution  and  war." 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


Aj)ril  5,  1971 


DYNAMISM  OF  CURRENT  MEXICAN 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
commend  to  the  reading  of  Senators  afa 
excellent  article  by  Washington  Star 
staff  writer  Jeremiah  O'Leary,  describin? 
the  dynamism  of  the  current  Mexican 
administration  as  typified  by  its  new 
President.  Luis  Echeverria. 

Dynamism  Is  not  new  for  Mexicah 
leadership.  We  have  seen  it  in  all  pa^t 
Presidents.  But  Mr.  Echeverria  seems  ^ 
have  added  a  new  dimension  to  the  tern  i 
According  to  Mr.  O'Leary's  article,  the 
President's  day  normally  runs  fron 
7  a.m.  to  beyond  midnight.  Into  these  18- 
hours  days  are  crammed  not  only  the 
usual  rounds  of  meetings  and  confer- 
ences, but  also,  numerous  side  trips  to  a:  I 
parts  of  Mexico.  The  efifect  of  this  ex- 
traordinary energy  on  the  administratloji 
Is  predictable.  Everyone  must  be  on  cal 
and  this  in  turn  puts  a  premiimi  on  thje 
type  of  youthful  vigor  shown  by  the  Preslh 
ident.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Echeverria  is  sun- 
rounded  by  people  who  are,  for  the  moat 
part,  under  50  years  of  age.  | 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  aspedt 
of  Mr.  Echeverria's  dynamism  is  that  Ijt 
need  not  occur  at  all.  As  head  of  wh^ 
is,  in  effect,  Mexico's  only  major  political 
party,  and  one  who  was  elected  by  a  masf- 
sive  landslide,  he  could  easily  have  foil- 
lowed  a  more  leisurely  pace.  Instead,  hfe 
has  chosen  to  apply  all  of  his  enormoue 
talents  and  energy,  as  well  as  that  of  hiB 
subordinates,  to  meeting  headon  the  & 
rlous  problems  which  face  his  nation, 
wish  him  the  best  of  success,  I  ask  unani^ 
mous  consent  that  the  April  3  article,  en 
title,  "Mexico  Sheds  Its  Siesta  Image, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlcl^ 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RECORn, 

as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  8,  1971 

Mxxico  Sheds  Susta  Image 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

Mexico's  President  Lvils  Echeverria  1b  putf 
ting  to  rest  the  image  of  bis  country  as 
nation  of  peons  dozing  away  the  days  unde^ 
the  shade  of  a  wide  sombrero.  i 

In  the  four  months  since  his  inauguratloi^ 
nobody  around  the  dynamic  Echeverria  bat 
been  loafing.  Echeverria,  49,  puts  In  an  18" 
hour  day  and  spends  his  weekends  travellni ; 
around  Mexico's  29  states  and  two  terrltorle)  i 
seeing  as  many  of  his  50  million  people  aii 
possible. 

In  the  pyramid  of  Mexican  govemmenta 
structure,  the  president  sets  the  pace  and  1 


affects  everyone  down  the  line,  especially  the 
cabinet  and  otber  members  of  the  ofDclal 
household. 

Foreign  Minister  Emlllo  Rabasa,  46, 
thought  be  had  long  days  and  nights  when 
he  was  ambassador  to  Washington,  but  now 
is  almost  wistful  where  he  compares  those 
days  with  his  schedule  in  Mexico  City. 

YOUTH    EMPHASIZED 

Echeverria  is  emphasizing  youth.  Pausto 
Zapata  Loredo.  his  press  secretary.  Is  29.  A 
former  city  editor  of  El  Heraldo  In  San 
Luis  Potoel,  Zapata  was  once  a  student  at 
McAlester  College  and  is  married  to  an 
American,  the  former  Carol  MUler. 

Gen.  Hermenegildo  Cuenca  Diaz,  minister 
of  defense.  Is  the  oldest  man  In  the  cabinet 
at  69.  The  important  Interior  Ministry  Is 
held  by  38-year-old  Mario  Moya  Palencia, 
a  man  to  watch  In  the  hierarchy  of  the  rul- 
ing Institutional  Revolutionary  party. 

National  Properties  Minister  Horacio  Flores 
de  la  Pena  is  47;  Mexico  City's  Mayor  Al- 
fonso Martinez  Domlnguez  is  49;  Hydraulic 
Resources  Minster  Lorenzo  Rovirosa  Wade  Is 
50;  Education  Minister  Victor  Bravo  Abuja 
Is  52;  Conmiunlcations  and  Transport  Min- 
ister Eugenlo  Mendez  Docurro  Is  47  and 
Social  Security  Institute  Director  Carlos 
Oalvez  Betanc6urt  is  49. 

NORMAL    WORKING    DAT 

Zapata  pointed  out  In  Washington  recent- 
ly that  a  normal  working  day  for  Echeverria 
runs  from  7  a.m.  to  1  or  2  a.m.  The  way 
PRI  works,  which  means  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, there  Is  a  domino  effect  because 
the  whole  system  functions  on  political  re- 
wards or  lack  of  them  and  no  official  dares 
to  be  out  for  siesta  In  case  someone  hlgherup 
calls.  The  ctUler  often  is  the  president  him- 
self. 

Echeverria  is  changing  PRI  and  he  Is 
changing  Mexico.  He  knows  that  his  coimtry, 
with  a  population  expected  to  reach  140 
million  by  the  end  of  the  century,  must 
modernize  and  Industrialize  or  collapse. 

Zapata  said  one  prime  target  Is  to  change 
the  mix  of  college  graduates  which  tradi- 
tionally has  produced  more  phllosphers  than 
technicians.  Echeverria,  with  the  canny  use 
of  scholarships,  Is  trying  to  change  the 
recent  situation  whereby  the  University  of 
Mexico  graduated  800  lawyers  a  year  but 
only  18  mathematicians. 

EXPI7LSION    or   SOVIETS 

That  the  new  breed  running  the  show  In 
Mexico  City  Is  a  tough  one  Is  something  the 
Russians  discovered  recently  when  five  So- 
viet Embassy  staffers  were  ordered  out  of 
the  country  for  the  clandestine  training  of 
antl-govemment  revolutionaries. 

Without  precisely  saying  so,  Echeverria  is 
trying  to  cast  Mexico  In  the  role  of  an  in- 
dustrial producer  nation  like  the  United 
States  because  he  knows  his  country  cannot 
succeed  with  50  percent  of  the  populace  liv- 
ing on  small  dry  farms. 

If  sheer  energy  and  hard  work  will  do 
the  trick,  Echeverria  will  keep  Mexico  Jump- 
ing for  the  remaining  514  years  of  his  terra 
and  the  change  may  be  permanent. 


INSIDE  THE  PRISONS  OP  HANOI 

Mr.  QRIPFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
President  Nixon  and  Congress  partici- 
pated in  the  national  week  of  concern 
for  Americans  missing  in  action  or  being 
held  prisoner  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Much  news  was  focused  on  efforts  by 
public  officials  and  private  citizens  to  im- 
prove the  situation  of  these  men. 

This  month  Reader's  Digest  carries  an 


excellent  article  concerning  the  treat- 
ment our  men  receive  in  the  North  Viet- 
namese prison  camps.  The  story  chron- 
icles a  day  in  the  life  of  an  American  in 
the  infamous  Hanoi  Hilton  POW  Camp. 

This  article  is  well  worth  reading.  I 
hope  every  American  will  read  it  and  will 
take  time  to  clip  out  a  coupon  at  the  end 
of  the  article  and  mail  it  to  the  Red 
Cross  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  coupon  is  entitled:  "We  Want 
Proof,  Not  Propaganda."  These  coupons, 
hopefully  by  the  millions,  will  be  mailed 
by  the  Red  Cross  to  Ton  Due  Thang, 
President  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Reader's  Digest  article  en- 
titled "Inside  the  Prisons  of  Hanoi." 
written  by  Louis  R.  Stockstill,  together 
with  the  text  of  the  coupon,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  coupon  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Inside  the  Prisons  of  Hanoi 
(By  Louis  R.  Stockstill) 

(The  following  report  on  the  shocking  con- 
ditions within  the  prisoner-of-war  camps  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  on  the  threat  these  con- 
ditions pose  to  the  survival  of  hundreds  of 
U.S.  citizens,  has  been  drawn  from  lengthy 
intervlevra  with  some  of  the  men  who  have 
been  released,  and  from  Informed  sources  In 
Washington,  Saigon  and  Paris.) 

The  truck  lurches  forward  with  thrashing 
prears.  On  the  rough  truck  bed,  an  American 
lies  on  his  back,  blindfolded,  hands  and  feet 
boimd.  He  is  jolted  by  each  bump.  Jarred  by 
thrusts  of  pain.  Hearing  clattering  street 
noises  and  strident  automobile  horns,  be 
knows  they  have  entered  Hanoi.  Soon  he  will 
be  prodded  to  his  feet  and  led  Into  one 
of  North  Vietnam's  dread  prisoner-of-war 
camps. 

For  almost  two  months,  since  bis  capture, 
the  American  has  been  herded  from  village 
to  village.  He  Is  rarely  fed.  His  captors  double- 
time  him,  on  foot,  moving  steadily  north- 
ward. In  each  village,  they  tether  or  cage  him 
like  an  animal  so  that  villagers  can  file  past 
to  strike  him  or  urinate  on  his  body.  He 
is  constantly  hungry;  his  weight  drops  stead- 
ily, and  nausea  and  fever  plague  him. 

Eventually,  his  captors  transfer  him  to  a 
small  hut  with  12  bamboo  cages,  force  him 
onto  his  stomach,  thrust  his  feet  into  wooden 
stocks  and  tie  his  arms  behind  bis  back  with 
wet  rope.  For  29  days  they  keep  him  in  this 
position,  freeing  him  only  long  enough  to 
gobble  a  dally  bowl  of  rice  and  to  relieve 
himself.  His  face  Is  obscured  by  a  scraggly 
beard,  bis  eyes  bum  from  sunken  sockets. 
Then  he  Is  told  that  he  Is  to  be  moved  to 
Hanoi. 

Now,  three  days  later,  a  truck  deposits  him 
at  the  looming  triangular  mass  of  the  "Hanoi 
Hilton,"  an  old  French  penitentiary  covering 
approximately  a  city  block  and  surrounded 
by  glass-studded  concrete  walls.  Within,  two 
separate  sections  are  reserved  exclusively  for 
U.S.  prlsoners-of-war.  As  In  other  POW 
camps  m  North  Vietnam,*  Its  tiny  cells  are 
cement-walled  and  heavily  barred;  bunks  are 
either  cement  slabs  or  rough  boards  stretched 
across  sawhorses.  The  only  otber  furnishing 
Is  a  toilet  bucket.  Terrazzo-llke  floors  slope 


1  There  are  two  other  prisons  within  the 
city,  one  called  the  "Zoo,"  the  other  the 
"Country  Club."  If  there  are  others — and 
there  probably  are — the  U.S.  government,  to 
safeguard  security,  cannot  talk  about  them. 
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away  from  a  central  corridor  'X)ward  open 
drsins  where  rats  enter  and  leave.  Doors  are 
thick  teak,  vrith  peepholes. 

night  watch 

The  misery  and  demoralization  that  Amer- 
ican POWs  experience  In  this  subhuman  en- 
vironment can  best  be  understood  by  looking 
at  a  typical  prison  day.  Above  the  prisoner's 
tiud,  narrow  bunk,  with  its  paper-thin  straw 
mat,  a  bare  light  bulb  burns  day  and  night. 
On  the  bunk  he  toeses  and  frets,  searching 
vainly  for  a  comfortable  position  for  his 
calloused  hips  and  thighs,  relief  for  his  paln- 
ridden  body.  He  sleeps  little,  thinking  day- 
light will  never  come,  that  the  hated  light 
bulb  will  never  fade.  There  is  no  clock;  the 
hours  drag  on. 

Now  it  is  winter,  bringing  the  cold  be  de- 
tests and  fears  most.  He  has  wadded  a  mos- 
quito net  around  his  frigid  feet,  wrapped  one 
of  bis  two  flimsy  blankets  around  the  net,  and 
covered  his  legs  and  torso  as  best  be  can  with 
the  other.  He  still  wears  his  coarse  pajama- 
llke  shirt  and  trousers.  But  the  cold  pene- 
trates everything,  numbing  and  taunting, 
him.  His  empty  stomach  rumbles,  and  now  he 
Is  shaking  convulsively,  uncontrollably. 

He  will  have  to  get  up.  He  swings  his 
stiffened  legs  to  the  floor,  stands  with  great 
effort,  slaps  at  bis  skinny  legs,  wasted  back- 
side and  bony  chest.  The  flesh  feels  dead. 
Sometimes  he  bears  the  muffled  movements 
of  another  prisoner  also  flghtlng  the  cold.  In 
a  nearby  cell  a  man  cries  out,  "Oh,  God.  Oh, 
God!"  He  repeats  the  words  to  himself,  only 
vaguely  aware  that  the  cry  has  nudged  him 
into  prayer. 

How  many  hundreds  of  nlgbts  like  this  has 
he  endured?  He  can  no  longer  remember. 

GONGS   AND    JTTDAS    HOLES 

Finally  daylight  comes,  and  he  watches  the 
gray  light  Alter  slowly  through  the  exposed 
portion  of  the  small  window  far  up  the  wall 
of  his  cell.  He  waits.  He  listens.  He  has 
learned  to  segment  the  days  Into  sounds. 
The  first  one.  at  5:30  am.,  is  the  harsh,  rever- 
berating Jangle  of  the  "gong,"  a  metal  ring 
periodically  assaulted  by  a  metal  rod.  It 
echoes  and  reechoes.  And  as  It  fades,  he 
strains  to  bear  the  bolt  being  withdrawn  on 
a  distant  door.  He  knows  the  guard  Is  start- 
ing along  the  cells,  slapping  open  the  "Judas 
Hole"  in  each  door  to  make  certain  the  man 
inside  is  on  his  feet.  Stiffly,  the  prisoner  rises 
and  begins  to  fold  bis  "bedding."  The  sounds 
of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  peepholes 
come  steadily  closer  until  the  guard  peers 
Into  his  own  cell  and  pwisses  on. 

A  loudspeaker  over  the  door  squawks  to 
life.  The  voice  of  Hanoi  Hannah  enters  bis 
cell,  seeking  to  "re-educate"  blm  about  the 
nar.  She  tells  blm  that  the  United  States  Is 
suffering  disastrous  defeat,  and  that  the 
American  people  couldn't  oare  less.  She  fre- 
quently quotes  American  critics  of  the  war. 
Ker  flow  of  bad  "news"  is  salted  with  re- 
ports on  riots  and  racial  problems  in  the 
States.  The  half-hour  monologue  drones  on 
like  a  funeral  dirge.  Then  the  loudspeaker 
dies.  But  he  knows  Hannah  will  be  back  in 
the  evening  with  more  cheerless  news.  She 
visits  him  twice  a  day,  every  day. 

^fow  he  hears  the  guard  taking  one  of  the 
men  outside  to  empty  his  toilet  bucket;  t!ie 
man  is  then  returned  and  locked  back  up. 
He  listens  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  sounds, 
slowly  passing  from  cell  to  cell.  Soon,  be  too 
is  taken  out  to  the  cesspool  and  then  brought 
back  to  await  the  next  event.  If  it  is  a  wash- 
day, he  will  be  allowed  to  wash.  For  blm,  this 
is  the  week's  highlight.  But  he  must  await 
his  turn.  Precautions  are  always  taken  to 
prevent  him  from  seeing  or  talking  with 
other  prisoners. 

He  Is  taken  Into  one  of  several  cubicles, 
each  with  a  small  tub  of  ley  water.  The 
guard  locks  the  door.  In  the  five  minutes  al- 
lotted him,  be  quickly  strips,  braces  himself 
sad  begins  sloshing  the  freezing  water  onto 


bis  body.  If  there  is  soap,  be  lathers  and 
scrubs  his  skin.  But,  he  must  rinse  thor- 
oughly, for  be  knows  that  any  trace  of  the 
abrasive,  lye-Uke  soap  will  produce  a  painful 
rash.  He  dresses  rapidly  and  rinses  his  other 
suit  of  "pajamas."  The  guard  returns  and 
marches  blm  back  to  bis  cell,  allowing  him 
to  hang  his  laundry  alongside  the  dripping 
clothing  of  otber  prisoners. 

It  Is  almost  noon,  time  to  be  fed.  He  never 
thinks  of  the  bread  and  watery  soup  as  fcxxl. 
But  be  relishes  the  thought  of  having  some- 
thing— an3rthlng — in  his  stomach. 

As  the  food  is  dispensed,  each  cell  door  Is 
unlocked  and  locked  in  the  familiar  pattern. 
When  the  guard  opens  the  door,  the  prisoner 
reaches  down  for  the  bowl  and  bread  placed 
on  the  threebold.  Anything  he  Is  given  Is 
placed  on  the  floor  so  that  be  must  always 
bend  down  In  front  of  his  captor.  In  appear- 
ance. If  not  In  spirit,  be  must  always  display 
humility.  (He  wryly  remembers  the  stagger- 
ing blow  from  the  rifle  butt  when  he  once, 
"disrespectfully,"  crossed  his  legs  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  Interrogating  officer.)  As  he  rises 
with  the  food,  he  must  come  to  attention. 
And  so  he  stands  as  the  guards  shuts  the 
door. 

Then  be  eats,  forcing  himself  to  chew  the 
bread  with  great  care,  watchful  for  the  small 
stones  sometimes  embedded  In  the  dough. 
He  has  disciplined  himself  to  eat  every 
crumb,  every  drop.  With  the  last  of  the  bread, 
he  mops  the  bowl. 

He  waits  again.  Soon  another  "gong" 
sounds.  Instructing  him  to  lie  down.  The 
room  Is  still  cold,  but  bis  shrunken  stomach 
Is  temporarily  paoifled.  Now,  more  often  than 
not,  be  Is  finally  able  to  doze.  But  the  fltful 
sleep  ends  abruptly,  torn  apart  by  another 
gong.  It  Is  two  o'clock.  For  the  next  seven 
hours  he  can  only  pace  or  sit.  He  Is  not  per- 
mitted to  He  on  his  bunk  again  until  9  p.m. 
Periodically,  unexf>ectedly,  a  guards  slams 
open  the  Judas  Hole  to  check. 

BOOT    AND    SOUI, 

As  the  prisoner  paces,  be  gropes  for  some- 
thing to  occupy  bis  thoughts.  He  has  recited 
the  names  of  the  states  forward  and  back- 
ward, the  names  of  all  the  U.S.  Presidents 
be  can  remember.  He  has  built  boats  and 
houses  In  his  mind,  gone  on  Imaginary  walk- 
ing tours,  retraced  most  of  the  memorable 
events  of  bis  life,  the  plots  of  books  and 
movies.  But  the  monotony  of  these  efforts 
has  made  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  concen- 
trate. His  thoughts  skitter  away  to  questions 
he  would  prefer  to  avoid,  to  a  maze  of  anx- 
ieties. 

He  thinks  about  the  war.  Can  Hanoi  Han- 
nab  be  right?  Has  America  given  in  to  de- 
featist views?  If  so,  what  will  happen  to 
him?  He  worries  about  bis  health.  He  Is  half- 
starved,  ridden  with  tiny  things  that  crawl 
In  his  stomach.  He  has  grown  steadily 
weaker. 

The  question  be  dreads  most,  and  that 
now  recurs  with  frightening  frequency.  Is: 
Can  I  last?  And  what  about  my  family?  Will 
my  wife  wait  forever?  Is  she  well?  Will  the 
children  remember  me?  How  do  they  man- 
age without  a  father?  Sadness  overwhelms 
him. 

Occasionally  he  gets  a  letter,  but  this  Is 
a  recent  development.  And  the  slx-llne  note 
that  is  permitted  can  never  answer  the  hun- 
dreds of  questions  that  roam  bis  mind.  Still, 
otber  prisoners  have  received  nothing,  so 
be  must  be  considered  fortunate. 

At  4:30  he  Is  fed  the  same  food  he  re- 
ceived earlier,  the  same  that  he  will  also  get 
twice  tomorrow,  and  the  next  day  and  the 
next.  There  is  no  meat,  nothing  green,  noth- 
ing sweet — always  the  same  tasteless  soup 
and  bread.  After  this  second  feeding,  be  will 
wait  18  hours  to  be  fed  again. 

It  is  dark  now,  and  at  8:30  Hanoi  Hannah 
is  back.  She  stays  tmtll  9,  and  as  the  loud- 
speaker clicks  off,  the  last  "gong"  rings  out. 


He  must  crawl  back  onto  his  bunk  to  face 
the  cold,  and  bis  lonely  thoughts,  until 
morning.  He  pleads  with  bis  body  and  soul 
for  strength  to  survive  yet  another  night 
under  the  light  bulb. 

shattered   BtTliKS 

How  long  this  man  and  bis  fellow  captives 
can  last  is  anyone's  guess.  But  their  lives  are 
more  gravely  threatened  with  each  passing 
day.  Some  of  the  POWs  have  already  died.' 
Others  face  almost  certain  death  unless  their 
treatment  is  drastically  Improved.  One  care- 
ful study  of  available  information,  compiled 
by  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  R.  Cataldo,  a  doctor  with 
the  Green  Berets,  Indicates  that  the  POWs 
not  only  are  severely  malnourished,  but  that 
80  percent  have  skin  diseases,  at  least  half 
suffer  from  Intestinal  worms,  a  quarter  may 
have  active  tuberculosis,  and  many  are  af- 
flicted with  serious  vltamlir  deflclencles, 
mental  disorientation  and  muscular  wastage. 

Hanoi  also  has  weakened  men  by  sys- 
tematic torture.  Prisoners  have  been  denied 
food  or  vrater  for  long  periods,  suspended 
from  ceilings  by  their  arms,  burned  with  cig- 
arettes, clubbed  with  rifle  butts  and  physi- 
cally beaten.  In  numerous  cases,  their  cap- 
tors have  refused  them  adequate  medical 
care,  and  have  neglected  to  attend  to  major 
Injuries. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  North  Vietnam 
forbids  Inspection  of  the  camps  by  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross — in  direct  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Conventions.  Instead,  "show- 
case" prisoners  are  paraded  in  propaganda 
fllms.  When  anti-war  groups  or  friendly  for- 
eign Journalists  are  selected  to  talk  with  or 
film  small  groups  of  prisoners,  only  the 
healthiest  men,  barbered  and  freshly  clothed, 
are  trotted  Into  public  view  to  parrot  care- 
fully rehearsed  Information.  What  the  pub- 
lic never  sees  are  the  hidden  cells,  the  men 
on  crutches,  those  who  can  walk  only  with 
the  aid  of  another  prisoner,  thoee  with  de- 
formities, the  badly  emaciated,  the  sick  In 
bed. 

The  Geneva  Conventions  require  repatria- 
tion of  the  sick  and  wounded,  as  well  as  the 
release  or  transfer  tc  a  neutral  nation  of 
men  whose  long  confinement  Jeopardizes 
their  health.  Yet  Hanoi,  which  Is  a  signatory 
to  the  Conventions,  has  ignored  these  rules 
as  they  apply  to  the  781  captured  and  miss- 
ing In  North  Vietnam.  And  the  enemy  has 
made  no  effort  to  persuade  the  Vietcong  and 
communist  forces  in  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos  even  to  Identity  the  almost  800  other 
Americans  captured  or  missing  In  these 
areas. 

For  the  prisoners,  meanwhile,  years  pile  on 
lonely  years.  The  flrst  men  captured  are 
nearlng  their  seventh  year  in  captivity.  More 
than  300  others  soon  face  their  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  anniversaries  In  enemy  bands. 

Unless  help  is  forthcoming,  these  men  will 
continue  to  rot  and  die. 

Here  at  home,  private  citizens  and  con- 
cerned organizations  are  reacting  roith  grow- 
ing impatience  to  North  Vietnam's  inhumane 
treatment  of  our  prisoners.  Public  denounce- 
ments, mounting  press  attention,  resolutions 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  United  Nations. 
letter-writiTig  campaigns  and  many  similar 
efforts  are  begirining  to  have  an  effect.  There 
is  evidence  that  Hanoi  is  smarting  under  the 
attack. 

In  the  past  year  North  Vietnam's  leaders 
have  tried  to  muffle  criticism  by  easing  a  few 
of  the  harsh  restrictions  imposed  on  the  pri- 
soners. Hanoi   has,  for  example,  permitted 


» North  Vietnam  told  U.S.  anti-war  groups 
and  Senators  that  23  prisoners  have  died. 
But  the  lists  cannot  be  regarded  as  com- 
pletely accurate:  all  of  the  deaths  were  re- 
ported long  after  they  supposedly  occurred, 
and  after  a  number  of  the  men  had  been 
held  captive  up  to  five  years. 
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an  increase  in  mail  between  some  of  the  ynen 
and  their  families,  authorized  more  packages 
for  the  captives,  boosted  the  weight -Uvlita 
tion  on  Christmas  parcels  and  permitted  j  am- 
ines to  mail  previously  forbidden  items  ;  uch 
as  small  games,  medicines  and  vitamin' 

But  conditions  are  still  deplorable.  7ou 
can  show  your  concern  over  Hanoi's  tieat 
ment  of  our  prisoners-of-war  by  signing  the 
statement  below  {adding  a  personal  mesmge 
if  you  unsh)  and  sending  it  at  once  to:  "Help 
Our  POWs."  American  Red  Cross,  P.O.  Box 
1600,  Washington,  D.C.  20013.  The  Red  Cross 
will  tabulate  the  responses  and  see  that  ]  'our 
message  gets  to  the  government  of  N  rrth 
Vietnam.  Millions  of  protests  from  indigi  lant 
Americans  cannot  fail  to  have  impact,  rven 
in  Hanoi.  Don't  wait.  Sign  and  mail  your  let- 
ter right  now,  then  call  a  friend  and  ask  him 
or  her  to  do  the  same.  The  one  hope  tiese 
prisoners  have  is  that  their  fellow  Americans 
uHll  JUit  forget  them. 


[Coupon] 
President  Ton  Dtjc  Thano, 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Hanoi, 
American  Red  Cross,  "Help  Our  PO 
Box  1600,  Washington,  D.C.  20013 

Mk.  PREsroENT:  You  have  claimed 
edly   that    American   citizens    held    In 
"detention    camps"    are    being    treated 
manely.  But  you  offer  no  proof  of  this.  Exiept 
under  the  most  restricted  circumstances 
will  not  even  allovr  foreign  observers  to 
these  camps. 

Proof  of  your  sincerity  would  be  the 
mediate  repatriation  of  all  sick  and  wouDjded 
captives  and  the  release  (or  transfer  to  sime 
neutral  nation)  of  all  prisoners  whose  heiilth 
has  been  Jeopardized  by  long  conQnemisnt 
By  doing  so,  you  could  perhaps  end  somis 
the  uncertainty  and  dismay  your  poUiies 
have  created  throughout  the  communlt; 
nations.  I  Join  with  millions  the  world 
In  urging  yon  to  take  these  steps. 


Name  and  address 
If  you  wish  up  to  ten  more  of  these  coupon 
letters  for  friends  and  family,  contact  your 
local  Red  Cross  chapter  or  write  to  Reprint 
Editor  {POW),  The  Reader's  Digest.  Pleasa nt- 
viUe.  N.r.  10570. 
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NEEDED— A  MODERN  APPROACH  tO 
OUR  PUBLIC  LANDS — ADDRESS  §Y 
SENATOR  JACKSON 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
£Uid  Insiilar  Affairs  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  g^ve 
an  Important  and  definitive  address 
fore  the  Legislative  Conference  of 
National  Association  of  Counties. 

In  that  address,  Mr.  Jackson 
cussed  and  described  the  Public 
main  Lands  Organic  Act  of  1971.  llhe 
measiu-e  will  be  the  subject  of  hearings 
before  the  Interior  Committee  of  bqth 
bodies.  When  its  provisions  become  Ij 
this  will  be  landmark  legislation  gulc 
the  management  of  our  publicly  a\ 
lands. 

I.  ask   unanimous    consent    that 
Jackson's   address   be   printed   at 
point  in  the  Record.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoid, 
as  follows : 


Needed — A  Modern  Approach  to  Orm 

Pttblic  Lands 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 


to 


share   and   exchange   with   you   some  Idi  as 


about  one  of  the  more  Important  resources 
Issues  facing  our  country  today — the  man- 
agement of  the  Nation's  public  lands.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  waited  much  too  long  to 
make  important  and  fundamental  policy 
decisions  regarding  these  great  assets.  Now 
that  the  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Conunlsslon  has  been  available  for  nine 
months.  It  Is  time  to  proceed  with  the  task 
before  \is. 

I  have  already  Introduced  a  bill  this  ses- 
sion which  deals  with  the  public  domain 
lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  with  federally  owned  min- 
erals. Other  Members  of  Congress  have  sub- 
mitted similar  legislation.  I  think  we  are 
moving  toward  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come — Indeed,  an  idea  for  revitalizing  and 
updating  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the  stat- 
utes which  guide  the  management  of  our 
publicly  owned  lands. 

The  task  Is  a  large  one,  and  It  will  take 
time.  The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion produced  137  specific  recommendations 
and  many,  many  more  general  ones.  The  im- 
portant point  is  to  get  underway,  and  that 
is  what  I  am  trying  to  do  as  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  which  has  the  predomi- 
nate Jurisdiction.  As  we  are  meeting  here 
this  morning,  Senator  Frank  Church,  Chair- 
man of  our  Public  Lands  Subcommittee,  is 
holding  oversight  hearings  on  public  land 
management  practices. 

I  compliment  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  on  your  increased  Interest  in  pub- 
lic lands  and  environmental  protection.  I  am 
also  aware  that  you  have  a  task  force  on 
public  lands  legislation  which  has  been  re- 
viewing the  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  ComnUssion  In  considerable  detail. 
As  a  former  member  of  the  Commission,  I 
understand  very  well  the  complexities  of  the 
Issuers  you  face.  As  a  Senator  from  a  public 
land  State,  I  know  of  the  great  Importance 
of  these  lands  to  local  economies  and  local 
governments. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  your  task 
force  had  adopted  a  7-point  policy  relating 
to  public  lands  which  Included  many  pro- 
grams and  concepts  which  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  have  supported  for  some 
time.  This  Included  sales  of  public  lands  in 
certain  specific  situations  where  their  high- 
est and  best  use  would  be  under  private  own- 
ership; transfers  of  Federal  lands  to  State 
and  local  goveriunents  for  public  purposes  at 
less  than  fair  market  value;  and  use  of  Fed- 
eral lands  for  the  expansion  of  existing  com- 
munities and  development  of  new  towns.  In 
addition,  yotu'  recommendation  of  long-range 
public  land  use  plans  consistent  with  State 
and  local  plans,  is  a  concept  embodied  in  the 
national  land  use  policy  legislation  which  I 
sponsored  and  which  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  favorably 
near  the  end  of  the  91st  Congress.  Incident- 
ally, hearings  on  this  legislation,  reintro- 
duced in  the  92d  Congress  as  S.  632,  are 
scheduled  for  May  18th.  Your  task  force's 
supp>ort  for  strong  environmental  controls  on 
public  lands  is  most  welcome.  This  reinforces 
the  federal  policy  for  maintenance  and  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quality  as  es- 
tablished by  the  National  Environment  Pol- 
Icy  Act  of  1969. 

Your  task  force  has  also  recommended  the 
concept  of  "multiple  use"  as  a  basic  princi- 
ple of  public  land  management.  The  Senate 
last  year  reaffirmed  its  support  of  that  prin- 
ciple when  It  passed  my  bill,  S.  3389,  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Outdoor  Recreation  Act  of  1970,  and 
I  have  again  Incorporated  this  philosophy  In 
S.  921,  which  I  will  discuss  shortly. 

Finally,  your  task  force  supported  the 
Commission's  recommendations  for  a  system 
of  payment-ln-lleu-of-taxes  on  public  lands 
rather  than  the  present  system  of  shared 
revenues.  This  entire  subject  Is  extremely 
complex  and  will  undoubtedly  be  given  very 
careful   study  by   the   Congress   before  any 


legislation  Is  passed.  I  can  certainly  sympa- 
thize with  your  feeling  that  any  such  pay- 
ments should  be  made  directly  to  the  local 
governments  Involved  rather  than  to  State 
governments. 

Therefore,  in  reviewing  your  own  activi- 
ties, I  am  pleased  to  note  that  there  Is  much 
common  "ground,"  (no  pun  intended)  upon 
which  we  agree.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  your  legislative  staff  and  the  door  to 
my  committee  is  always  open  to  receive  your 
Ideas  and  suggestions. 

As  many  of  you  probably  know,  several  of 
my  colleagues  have  Joined  me  In  sponsorlnR 
Senate  Bill  921  in  this  Congress.  This  bill  re- 
lates to  the  public  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  minerals  on  all  Federal  lands. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  with  you  to- 
day the  reasons  why  I  have  introduced  what 
we  caU  the  Public  Domain  Lands  Organic 
Act  of  1971. 

I  have  long  shared  the  concern  of  many 
about  the  Federal  lands.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  I  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  carefully  reviewing  the  problems 
relating  to  them.  These  lands  comprise  one- 
third  of  the  area  of  the  United  States.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  all  the  Federal  lands  are  admin- 
istered by  one  agency,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. My  study  of  the  situation  has  led  me 
to  conclude  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
by  and  large  overlooked  the  value  of  the 
public  domain.  This  neglect  of  450  million 
acres  must  come  to  a  halt  Over  the  years, 
Congress  has  legislated  rather  extensively 
concerning  other  categories  of  public  lands, 
such  as  national  forests,  parks,  recreation 
areas  and  wilderness.  However,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, we  have  not  placed  enough  emphasis 
on  the  public  domain. 

President  Nixon  recognized  the  value  of 
these  lands  In  his  environmental  message  to 
the  Congress.  I  would  like  to  quote  three 
very  pertinent  paragraphs  from  his  message: 
"The  Federal  public  lands  comprise  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  Nations  land 
area.  This  vast  domain  contains  land  with 
spectacular  scenery,  mineral  and  timber  re- 
sources, major  wildlife  habitat,  ecological  sig- 
nificance, and  tremendous  recreational  im- 
portance. In  a  sense.  It  Is  the  "breathing 
space'  of  the  Nation. 

"The  public  lands  belong  to  all  Americans. 
They  are  part  of  the  heritage  and  the  birth- 
right of  every  citizen.  It  Is  Important,  there- 
fore, that  these  lands  be  managed  wisely, 
that  their  environmental  values  be  carefully 
safeguarded,  and  that  we  deal  with  these 
lands  as  trustees  for  the  future.  They  have 
an  Important  place  In  national  land  use  con- 
siderations. 

"The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
recently  completed  a  study  and  report  on 
Federal  public  land  policy.  This  AdmiiUstra- 
tion  win  work  closely  with  the  Congress  in 
evaluating  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions and  in  developing  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative programs  to  improve  public 
land  management." 

I  ana  pleased  that  the  President  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  legislation  to  modernize 
our  public  land  laws  and  I  pledge  the  full  co- 
operation of  my  Committee  in  that  endeavor. 
The  bill  I  have  Introduced  (S.  921)  would, 
I  believe,  provide  the  kind  of  authority  the 
President  referred  to  and  would  Implement 
many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission.  While  I  am 
not  wedded  to  all  of  the  specific  provisions 
in  it,  I  am  committed  to  the  proposition  that 
this  kind  of  legislation  must  be  enacted  if 
we  are  to  meet  our  responsibilities  for  proper 
stewardship  of  this  great  public  resource. 

My  bill  provides  a  statement  of  Congres- 
sional policy  that  public  lands  should  be 
administered  for  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield  of  all  their  resources  for  the  maximum 
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long-term  benefit  of  the  general  public.  It 
also  expresses  the  view  that  sound  ecolog- 
ical management  of  these  lands  Is  vital  to 
maintenance  of  a  livable  environment  and 
essential  to  the  weU-belng  of  the  American 
people.  It  specifically  provides  that  "mul- 
tiple use"  will  not  necessarily  mean  the  com- 
bination of  uses  which  give  the  greatest  dol- 
lar return  or  the  greatest  unit  output.  En- 
vironmental values  and  ecological  relation- 
ships must  be  considered  in  management 
decision-making.  The  bill  contains  a  list  of 
goals  and  objectives  for  public  land  manage- 
ment. Including 

(1)  provision  of  adequate  supplies  of  re- 
sources to  meet  national,  regional  and  local 
requirements; 

(2)  development  of  outdoor  recreation 
values,  consistent  with  Statewide  outdoor 
recreation  plans; 

(3)  preservation  of  environmental  quality; 

(4)  preparation  of  comprehensive  land  use 
plans; 

(5)  full  public  participation  In  public  land 
decision  making; 

(6)  payment  by  users  of  fair  market  value 
for  land  and  resources;  and 

(7)  provision  of  adequate  tenure  for  re- 
source users. 

S.  921  would  continue  the  classification 
process  started  by  the  Classification  and 
Multiple  Use  Act  passed  In  1964,  but  the  em- 
phasis win  be  on  retention  and  management 
of  public  lands.  The  bill  provides  that  these 
lands  be  designated  as  national  resource 
lands.  This  is  in  keeping  with  other  desig- 
nations of  Federal  lands  such  as  national 
parks  and  national  forests  and  hopefully  wUl 
help  give  these  lands  the  respect  which  they 
deserve. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  modern  sale 
statute  similar  to  the  Public  Land  Sale  Act 
of  1964.  All  sales  would  be  at  not  less  than 
fair  market  value  of  the  lands.  Sales  to 
local  governments  would  be  negotiated  while 
sales  to  private  individuals  would  be  through 
competitive  bidding. 

The  bill  would  repeal  many  of  the  con- 
fused, obsolete  disposal  laws  that  now  clutter 
the  statute  books,  thus  eliminating  much  red 
tape. 

It  is  important  for  county  and  other  local 
officials  to  note  that  the  Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes  Act  would  not  be  repealed. 
I  am  aware  that  this  Act  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely useful  tool  in  allowing  State  and 
local  governments  to  buy  or  lease  public  lands 
for  public  purposes  at  reduced  prices.  It  Is 
our  Intent  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  stlU  use  this  authority  where  appro- 
priate. 

The  law  would  also  give  to  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  certain  basic  adminis- 
trative tools  which  It  now  lacks  but  which 
other  agency  land  managers  possess.  These 
Include  authority  to  enforce  regulations,  ac- 
quire land  and  make  land  exchanges. 

Title  II  of  S.  921  would  make  major  changes 
In  the  laws  relating  to  management  and  de- 
velopment of  federally  owned  mineral  re- 
sources. The  most  significant  would  be  the 
repeal  of  the  1872  mining  law  and  estab- 
lishment of  single  system  for  all  Federal 
minerals  similar  to  the  current  leasing  sys- 
tem applicable  since  1920  to  oU  and  gas  and 
a  number  of  other  minerals.  Very  few  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  the  Federal  mineral 
values  under  the  "location"  system  of  the 
mining  law  of  1872.  No  environmental  safe- 
guards are  required.  Our  public  officials  have 
no  real  control  or  In  some  cases  even  knowl- 
edge of  certain  mining  activity  and  the  de- 
velopment which  accompanies  it.  Roads  may 
be  constructed  to  get  to  a  deposit  without 
regard  to  a  master  plan  for  a  forest  or 
public  domain  area.  Furthermore,  explora- 
tion by  heavy  machinery  can  destroy  fragile 
ecology  without  any  requirement  for  restor- 
ation or  rehabnitatlon. 


Abandoned  mining  claims  dot  the  public 
domain,  casting  clouds  upon  the  title  to 
property  which  belongs  to  all  the  people. 

I  have  concluded  that  99  years  of  this  sit- 
uation is  enough.  There  may  have  been  good 
reason  a  century  ago  to  provide  for  disposal 
of  a  young  Nation's  resources  in  such  a  man- 
ner to  encourage  settlement  and  growth,  but 
no  longer.  Just  as  we  have  moved  ou*;  of  the 
era  of  the  old.  solitary  prospector  with  pick 
and  shovel  into  a  highly  sophisticated  min- 
ing technology,  we  need  also  to  modernize 
our  method  of  administering  our  Nation's 
mineral  resources.  I  believe  a  mineral  leasing 
system  is  the  most  practical  way  of  achieving 
the  proper  balance.  We  must  assure  access  to 
those  lands  that  are  available  under  existing 
law  for  mining,  but  we  must  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  land  and  for  the  other 
values  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  bUl  to  prohibit  mineral  activity.  In- 
deed the  forecast  is  for  more  minerals  for  the 
Nation's  economy,  not  less.  However,  we  must 
update  and  provide  sensible  laws  for  the 
administration  of  the  land  and  minerals. 

Therefore,  the  goals  and  objectives  which 
the  Federal  leasing  program  will  seek  to 
meet  Include  preserving  the  environment 
while  also  providing  a  supply  of  minerals  for 
the  Nation  to  satisfy  its  economic  require- 
ments. The  public  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  program,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  receive  fair  market  value  for 
the  public  resources  in  a  competitive  en- 
vironment. Lessees  wUl  be  given  adequate 
time  to  secure  a  fair  retvun  for  their  invest- 
ment. 

As  introduced,  S.  921  would  make  no 
change  in  the  system  of  revenue  sharing  em- 
bodied in  the  present  laws.  In  fact,  it  pro- 
vides that  the  revenue-sharing  provisions  of 
the  present  mineral  leasing  law  will  not  be 
affected  by  enactment  of  the  new  leasing 
system.  It  was  my  thought  that  the  question 
of  payments-ln-lleu-of-taxes  and  revenue 
sharing  should  be  considered  In  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation.  I  would  be  interested  In 
getting  the  view  of  your  Association  on  that 
question  as  well  as  your  specific  thoughts 
as  to  what  kind  of  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted. You  may  wish  to  include  the  "in  lieu" 
question  in  this  biU,  and  if  so,  I  would  be 
willing  to  consider  your  suggested  amend- 
ments. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  Intends  to 
hold  executive  public  hearings  on  S.  921.  I 
am  fully  aware  that  it  is  a  rather  sweep- 
ing measure  which  wlU  affect  many  different 
Interests.  However,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, modernization  of  the  public  land  laws 
is  long  overdue  and  we  must  get  on  with  the 
Job  now. 

In  view  of  President  Nixon's  statement,  we 
hope  to  have  the  full  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  the  Executive  Branch  as  we  consider 
the  blU. 

One  of  the  uncertainties  projected  Into 
this  picture  involves  the  proposed  reorga- 
nization of  the  Executive  Branch.  If  there 
is  Indeed  a  new  "Department  of  Natural 
Resources"  as  contemplated,  then  obviously 
many  of  our  land  management  practices  will 
be  affected.  But  the  need  for  sound,  multi- 
ple-use, environmentally  oriented  principles 
wUl  remain.  It  may  very  weU  be  that  the 
philosophy  for  proper  management  of  pub- 
lic lands  can  be  vrritten  Into  the  reorganiza- 
tion legislation,  and  may  thus  serve  very 
well  as  the  "organic"  act  we  have  been  seek- 
ing. 

In  any  event  there  Is  no  reason  for  further 
delay.  We  must  now  proceed  to  reform  obso- 
lete land  laws.  Prom  past  history  we  know 
It  may  take  years  to  achieve  the  basic  de- 
partmental changes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed. 

County  government  has  a  vital  interest  in 
the  proper  management  and  use  of  the  pub- 
lic lands.  While  the  question  of  payment  in 
lieu   of   taxes   may   be   uppermost   In   your 


minds,  I  urge  you  not  to  overlook  the  need 
for  sound  legislative  guidelines  which  wiU 
preserve  this  valuable  asset  for  future  gen- 
erations. I  believe  that  the  Counties  have 
a  special  contribution  to  make  In  the  de- 
velopment of  public  land  policies.  I  am  sure 
that  by  working  together  we  can  provide 
the  kind  of  legislative  framework  which  will 
ensure  that  the  American  people  realize  the 
maximum  benefit  from  their  ownership  of 
our  public  lands. 


THE  WAR  POWERS  ACT,  S.  731 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
summer  of  1787  delegates  from  the  13 
Original  States  gathered  in  Philadelphia. 
Slowly  they  argued,  lobbied,  caucused, 
and  compromised  toward  the  creation  of 
that  greatest  of  all  political  documents — 
the  American  Constitution. 

The  world  they  saw  from  Philadelphia 
was  well-ordered  by  today's  standards.  In 
1787,  the  difference  between  war  and 
peace  was  clear.  Wars  began  with  formal 
declarations  and  ended  with  formal 
treaties.  Between  wars,  armies  and  navies 
were  greatly  reduced  or  disbanded  alto- 
gether. Transportation  was  slow,  and  the 
threat  of  military  challenge  more  remote 
in  time.  It  made  perfect  sense,  therefore, 
that  our  Founding  Fathers  felt  they  had 
adequately  safeguarded  the  coimtry 
against  arbitrary  and  capricious  entry 
into  armed  confict  by  dividing  the  war 
powers  of  the  new  Goveinment  between 
Congress  and  the  President. 

The  President  was  made  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  with  the 
power  to  wage  war.  Congress  was  given 
the  power  to  declare  war  and  to  control 
the  purse  strings  needed  to  raise  and 
equip  the  Army  and  Navy. 

With  a  few  minor  exceptions,  this  sys- 
tem worked  well  until  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Before  that  the  United  States 
had  remsdned  more  or  less  separated — by 
geography  and  inclination — from  the 
intrigues  of  foreign  nations. 

The  end  of  the  war  saw  the  beginning 
of  a  fimdamental  reversal  of  our  tradi- 
tions. Our  Armed  Forces  were  not  dis- 
banded. Our  defense  budget  did  not  dis- 
appear. Conscription  did  not  lapse.  In 
short,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
and  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  a  per- 
manent and  powerful  Military  Establish- 
ment was  maintained,  reflecting  the 
changed  world  and  our  position  In  it. 
However,  the  delicate  constitutional 
balance  was  upset.  No  longer  did  the 
President — regardless  of  party — deem 
congressional  action  necessary  to  waging 
an  undeclared  war. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  two  super 
powers  with  their  intricate  alliances 
squared  off  across  an  ideological  void,  it 
became  clear  that  declared  wars  were  not 
to  be. 

Slowly,  through  Korea,  the  Middle 
East,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba,  and 
Vietnam,  we  have  seen  how  far  the  bal- 
ance in  foreign  policy  has  tipped  in  favor 
of  the  President.  The  military  is  perma- 
nently established  as  time  factors  have 
made  It  essential  that  the  President  be 
able  to  act  without  delay  when  necessary. 
Thus,  Congress,  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
tecting American  lives,  has  been  forced 
to  support  the  troops  the  President  has 
committed. 
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Faced,  then,  today,  with  the  all  fen- 
compassing  power  of  the  Presidency  and 
the  erosion  of  congressional  authority, 
we  must  act  to  restore  a  constitutional 
balance. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  seilior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  has 
proposed  legislation  to  deal  with  this 
serious  problem,  and  I  am  proud  to  J^in, 
today,  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  War  Po\tfers 
Act.  Hearings  on  this  important  bill  hiive 
started,  and  I  urge  Senators  to  givi 
careful  study.  I  am  sure  that  after 
consideration,  all  will  agree  that  this 
is  not  an  attempt  to  usurp  the  power 
the  President,  but  to  restore  the  balance 
envisioned  by  those  men  in  Philadel- 
phia— to  restore  Congress  to  the  role  df  a 
full  partner  in  the  formulation  of  for- 
eign policy 

Mr.  President,  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  this  legislation  by  this  body  and  ;he 
American  people,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  S.  731  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  m&s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  731 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houst  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  us«  of 
the  Armed  Forces  ol  the  United  States  In 
military  hostilities  In  the  absence  of  a  de<  la- 
ratlon  of  war  be  governed  by  the  foUo\^ng 
rxiles,  to  be  executed  by  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief : 

A.  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Sta  ;ea, 
under  the  President  as  Commander  In  Clilef, 
may  act — 

1.  to  repel  a  sudden  attack  against  the 
United  States,  Its  territories,  and  postes- 
slons;  i 

2.  to  repel  an  attack  against  the  Anped 
Forces  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  teas 
or  lawfully  stationed  on   foreign   territory; 

3.  to  protect  the  Uvea  and  property,  as  may 
'be    required,    of    United    States    natloqals 

abroad;  and  | 

4.  to  comply  with  a  national  commitment 
resulting  exclusively  from  afHrmatlve  acaon 
taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
through  means  of  a  treaty,  convention,;  or 
other  legislative  Instrumentality  speclflc^Hy 
intended  to  give  effect  to  such  a  commltm<  nt, 
where  immediate  military  hostilities  by  ;he 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are  re- 
quired. 

B.  The  Initiation  of  military  hostlll  les 
under  circumstances  described  In  paragri  ph 
A.  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  var, 
shall  be  reported  promptly  to  the  Congiess 
by  the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to- 
gether with  a  full  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  such  military  hostili- 
ties were  initiated. 

C.  Such  military  hostilities.  In  the  abseiice 
of  a  declaration  of  war,  shall  not  be  s  .is- 
talned  beyond  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
their  Initiation  except  as  provided  In  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  Congress  to  sustain  sich 
hostilities  beyond  thirty  days. 

D.  Authorization  to  sustain  military  hss- 
tilitles  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  v(  ar, 
as  specified  In  paragraph  (A)  of  this  sect  on 
may  be  terminated  prior  to  the  thirty-day 
period  specified  in  paragraph  (C)  of  tais 
section  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  (A)  Any  bill  or  resolution,  authoilz- 
ing  continuance  of  military  hostilities  umler 
paragraph  C  (section  1)  of  this  Act,  or  of 
termination  under  paragraph  D  (section  1) 
shall.  If  sponsored  or  cosponsored  by  oi  le- 
thlrd  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  C<  n- 


gress  in  which  It  originates,  be  considered 
reported  to  the  floor  of  such  House  no  later 
than  one  day  following  its  Introduction,  vm- 
less  the  Members  of  such  House  otherwise  de- 
termine by  yeas  and  nays;  and  any  such  bill 
or  resolution  referred  to  a  committee  sifter 
having  passed  one  House  of  Congress  shall 
be  considered  reported  from  such  committee 
within  one  day  after  it  is  referred  to  such 
committee,  unless  the  Members  of  the  House 
referring  it  to  committee  shall  otherwise  de- 
termine by  yeas  and  nays. 

(B)  Any  bill  or  resolution  reported  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (A)  of  section  2  shall  im- 
mediately become  the  pending  business  of 
the  House  to  which  it  is  reported,  and  shaU 
be  voted  upon  within  three  days  after  such 
report,  unless  such  House  shall  otherwise 
determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  military 
hostilities  already  undertaken  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 


COORDINATION     OF     WATER     AND 
RAIL  TRANSPORTATION— AD- 

DRESS BY  JOHN  A.  GREEDY 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  my  State  of  Oklahoma,  a  further  step 
in  the  development  of  the  navigational 
facilities  of  the  Arkansas  River  was 
taken  by  the  dedication  of  the  Tulsa 
Port  of  Catoosa.  At  this  significant  time. 
a  thoughtful  speech  was  made  by  John 
A.  Greedy,  president  of  the  Water  Trans- 
port Association.  Mr.  Greedy  points  out 
the  potentials  for  improved  efficiency 
and  decreasing  transportation  costs 
which  can  result  from  volimtary  coopera- 
tion between  the  different  modes  of 
transportation.  He  places  special  em- 
phasis on  the  economies  to  be  realized 
by  coordination  of  water  and  rail  trans- 
portation. 

At  present,  great  attention  is  being 
directed  to  the  problems  of  our  trans- 
portation industries,  and  various  execu- 
tive and  legislative  proposals  are  being 
considered  which  would  effect  major 
changes  In  the  regulatory  patterns  af- 
fecting these  industries.  A  complete 
legislative  overhaul  of  the  agencies  now 
regulating  the  various  facets  of  Ameri- 
can transportation  does  not  seem  un- 
likely. Such  action  cannot,  however,  be 
undertaken  without  adequate  study.  In 
the  interim,  benefits  to  be  acheived 
through  voluntary  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination of  existing  modes  of  trans- 
portation can  prove  highly  important  to 
all  segments  of  the  transportation  In- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Creedy's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The    T.\sk    Ahead:    Making   the   Ddtekent 
Modes  Work  Together 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  take  part  In  the 
dedication  of  the  Tulsa  Port  of  Catoosa.  I 
won't  repeat  the  many  things  you  have  al- 
ready heard  about  what  this  waterway  Is 
going  to  do  for  this  great  area.  It  is  starting 
out  to  be  much  more  successful  than  was 
anticipated  and  that  may  not  be  good  for  you 
if  it  leads  to  complacency  and  a  general 
letting  up  of  the  tremendous  efforts  which 
brought  this  waterway  into  being.  Tremen- 
dous efforts  are  still  required. 

This  waterway  is  a  fundamental  addition 


to  the  public  wealth — a  facility  which  gives 
your  region  a  whole  new  dimension  for 
growth  and  the  nation  new  access  to  the  nat- 
ural wealth  of  these  states. 

You've  heard  that  before  of  course.  I'm 
Just  back  from  Alaska  where  the  Water 
Transport  Association  is  doing  a  study  of 
the  transport  developments  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  over  the  past  10  years  and  its  needs 
for  the  next  decade.  What  I  have  seen  there 
in  the  past  few  months  has  great  relevance 
for  you. 

Alaska  today  Is  what  the  west  must  have 
been  like  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century— 
at  the  early  dawn  of  development.  But  the 
key  to  its  development  Is  the  same  as  the 
key  to  the  development  of  the  west — cheap 
transportation. 

Alaska  is  a  wild  and  beautiful  land.  I  was 
unorepared  to  find  It  more  beautiful,  if  pos- 
sible, in  winter  than  In  summer.  If  you  count 
ail  the  miles  of  short-line  of  the  United 
States,  half  of  them  are  in  Alaska.  It  is  a 
difficult  environment.  I  talked  a  week  ago 
with  the  Captain  of  Sea-Land's  contalner- 
sMp,  the  Boston.  He  had  Just  come  up  the 
Cook  Inlet  to  Anchorage  through  heavy  ice. 
He  said  he  had  exjjerienced  gales  in  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska  so  severe  that  they  turned  his  ship 
around.  He  had  steamed  for  eight  hours  In 
the  wrong  direction  before  he  dared  to  turn 
around. 

When  smaller  tugs  were  put  into  service 
some  years  ago  to  bring  rail  cars  on  barges 
from  Seattle  to  Whittier,  Alaska,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  a  tug  and  barge  headed  north 
on  its  way  to  connect  with  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road to  f  nd  Itself  blown  at  the  end  of  the 
day  100  miles  south  of  where  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day.  Fairbanks,  a  few 
weeks  ago  had  a  record  cold  of  minus  70 
degrees.  At  that  temperature,  railroad  wheels 
freeze  to  axles  so  that  the  wheel  is  dragged 
along  the  rail.  Truck  tires  freeze  so  that  you 
don't  know  whether  you  have  a  flat  until 
you  get  the  truck  into  a  warm  garage.  Trucks 
are  modified  so  that  hot  air  circulates  around 
the  fuel  tank  otherwise  the  dlesel  fuel,  even 
the  specially  winterized  dlesel  fuel,  would 
turn  to  Jelly.  In  those  climates,  you  dont 
dare  to  stop  an  engine.  You'd  never  get  It 
started  again. 

Members  of  our  association,  Alaska  Hydro- 
Train,  Paclflc-Alaska-Coliunbla  Company, 
Foes  Alaska  Line  and  their  affiliates,  have 
developed  a  wide  variety  of  ocean  barges 
to  fit  the  needs  of  the  trade.  One  type  of 
barge  Is  capable  of  carrying  16  miles  of 
48"  oil  pipe  across  the  Paciflc  from  Japan. 
A  Himiinr  barge  will  carry  56  rail  cars;  two 
such  barges  towed  in  tandem  wiU  transport 
112  oars,  more  than  the  normal  unit  train. 
A  huge  flotilla  of  tugs  and  barges  delivered 
187,000  tons  of  pipe  and  supplies  to  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  In  the  few  weeks  In  which  the  wind 
blows  the  polar  ice  cap  away  from  Point 
Barrow  so  that  it  is  poesible  to  sneak  past 
the  toe  and  unload  supplies. 

I  mention  all  this  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  Is  to  emphasize  the  resourcefulness  of 
the  water  carriers.  The  water  carriers  serv- 
ing the  Arkansas  Valley  and  the  Mississippi 
System  are  no  less  resourceful  and  no  less 
adaptable  to  the  great  variety  of  special 
transportation  tasks  necessary  for  the  devel- 
opment of  your  region. 

The  second  is  to  stress  the  need  for  per- 
spective. The  transport  modes  must  work 
together,  as  they  do  In  Alaska,  for  the  full 
benefits  of  efficient  transport  to  be  made 
available.  I  think  It  is  highly  probable  that 
6ne  of  the  recommendations  we  will  make  in 
our  report  on  Alaska  Is  for  the  extension  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad  north  to  Arctic  Ocean 
and  west  to  the  Brooks  Range.  There  will  be 
roads  too  In  a  great  land  where  there  are  few 
roads  today.  Cheap  transportation  provided 
by  an  expanded  railroad  system  Is  essential 
for  the  future  development  of  the  state. 

There   are   expensive   temporary   alterna- 
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tives.  Airplanes  at  over  $300  a  ton  for  the 
trip  to  t***  North  Slope  and  winter-time 
lee  road  north  from  Fairbanks  at  over  J200  a 
ton  for  400  miles  have  both  been  used, 
yor  long  term  development,  an  expanded 
railroad  Is  essential.  Its  rates  would  be  10 
to  15  P«r  cent  of  the  amounts  cited  above. 

I  was  shocked  recently  to  read  In  Senate 
bearings  on  the  railroads  a  statement  by  a 
leading  west  coast  professor  of  transporta- 
tion that  the  difficulties  some  of  the  rail- 
roads are  encountering  today  mean  that 
society  "wants  this  technology  phased  out." 
Nothing  could  be  greater  nonsense. 

Traditionally,  the  various  modes  have  been 
hostile  to  each  other.  But,  as  more  and  more 
leaders  of  the  transportation  industry  are 
saying,  each  does  an  essential  Job.  What  you 
must  do  in  your  new  situation  is  meJce  cer- 
tain that  they  all  work  together  as  a  single 
system  In  the  interests  of  the  most  efficient 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  region. 

The  waterway  has  brought  you  navigation, 
the  fifth  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  development. 
The  plain  fact  Is  that  railroads,  trucks,  pipe- 
lines, airplanes  and  navigation  are  needed  for 
the  proper  development  of  a  region.  It  Is  the 
Interaction  or  competition  of  all  the  differ- 
ent modes  that  results  In  optlmiun  trans- 
portation efficiency. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  labor  theory  of 
value.  Add  labor  to  a  raw  material  and  the 
value  is  increased.  My  friends  in  the  Ohio 
River  Company  have  been  pointing  out  that 
there  is  also  a  transport  theory  of  value. 
Phosphate  rock  in  Florida  is  worth  perhaps 
3  to  5  cents  a  ton  underground.  It  may  be 
worth  $4  to  $5  a  ton  when  it  is  mined  and 
brought  to  the  surface.  But  even  this  figure  is 
meaningless.  When  transported  500  miles  to 
the  point  where  It  can  be  processed  Into 
fertilizer  and  sold  to  farmers,  the  ultimate 
value  is  20  times  that  at  the  mine.  And,  of 
course,  the  lower  the  transport  cost,  the  more 
efficient  the  means  of  transportation,  the 
more  competitive  your  products  are  In  dis- 
tant markets. 

Your  concern  therefore  should  be  with  the 
efficiency  of  all  modes  of  transport.  The 
product  which  starts  by  barge  or  rail  is  man- 
ufactured and  delivered  finally  by  truck  or 
air.  All  modes  form  an  Inter-related  system. 
If  you  know  how  to  make  the  system  work 
for  you,  you  can  accelerate  the  growth  of 
the  region  and  at  the  same  time  keep  more 
of  the  new  wealth  in  your  own  pockets. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  minute  about  what  water 
transportation  Is.  I've  given  you  a  glimpse  of 
the  extraordinary  resourcefulness  of  those 
oom.i>anles  which  operate  ships,  towboats 
and  barges. 

Typically,  a  barge  company  U,  by  modern 
standards  of  size,  quite  small.  The  man  who 
runs  It  holds  all  the  strings  of  the  company 
m  his  hands.  He  knows  his  engines,  the  per- 
formance characteristics  of  different  bargee, 
his  labor  contracts,  the  details  of  financing, 
the  market  and  profit  alternatives.  Overhead 
m  the  barge  lines  is  very  low  and  the  typical 
business  bureaucracy  of  the  very  large  corpo- 
ration is  absent.  The  competition  Is  intense 
and  you  should  get  your  answers  fast. 

The  inherent  economy  of  barge  lines  for 
those  commodities  adapted  to  barge  trans- 
portation Is  very  great.  Barges  handle  more 
than  9  per  cent  of  the  Inter-city  freight  of 
the  nation  for  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  freight  bill.  The  economies 
are  similar  to  pipelines — Indeed  if  you  could 
take  all  the  bends  out  of  the  rivers,  barges 
would  compete  with  pipelines,  but  they  lose 
^t  on  circuitry.  Not  always,  of  course.  Pe- 
«oleum  is  still  the  number  one  commodity 
on  the  rivers  even  after  all  the  pipelines  have 
been  built. 

It  makes  good  sense  to  Join  the  best  effi- 
ciencies of  barging  and  the  best  efficiencies 
of  trucking  and  barging  and  pipelines  and 
barging.  The  business  relationship  Is  highly 
(^operative. 


But  there  has  been  a  problem  between  the 
water  carriers  and  the  railroads.  Lack  of  co- 
operation between  the  two  modes  has  de- 
prived shippers  of  valuable  savings  In  overall 
transport  costs.  We  are  determined  to  bring 
about  better  cooperation.  In  the  Interest  of 
efficient  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
region,  we  believe  you  should  give  this  matter 
priority. 

There  are  three  things  you  should  know 
about  coordination  of  raU  and  water  service. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  substantial 
savings  to  be  achieved  in  Joining  the  best 
efficiencies  of  rail  and  water.  The  Water 
Transport  Association  studies  of  this  issue 
indicate  savings  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent  In 
overall  transport  costs  and  I  believe  these 
estimates  are  conservative  because  on  the 
whole  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  im- 
pact of  new  investment  In  more  efficient  raU- 
to-water  or  water-to-rall  transfer  systems. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Water  Transport 
Association  has  started  a  campaign  to  sell 
rail-water  cordination  to  the  railroads.  It  is 
frequently  true  that  a  water  connection  can 
result  In  higher  earnings  for  the  railroad 
than  a  railroad  connection.  The  railroad.  In 
effect,  can  share  In  the  savings  of  water 
transportation.  This  Is  so  for  several  reasons. 
The  overall  savings  don't  have  to  go  to  the 
shipper  alone;  they  can  be  shared  with  the 
railroad.  A  run  to  the  river  port  such  as 
Tulsa -Port  of  Catoosa  can  give  a  railroad  a 
long  haul  and  a  very  quick  turnaround  on  lt<! 
equipment.  And  of  course  speeding  the  turn- 
around so  that  another  load  can  be  carried  Is 
the  secret  of  improved  railroad  profitability. 
In  a  period  of  freight  car  shortages,  railroads 
do  not  like  to  see  their  equipment  go  off  line 
and  often  the  water  connection  means  that 
the  railroad's  equipment  stays  on  line. 

There  are  other  advantages.  The  cheaper 
overall  haul  extends  the  market  of  a  railroad 
which  uses  a  water  connection  and  this 
means  expanded  traffic.  It  may  help  reduce 
its  capital  requirements.  Equipment  used 
more  intensively  reduces  the  need  for  addi- 
tional equipment.  I  think  we  have  a  lot  to 
sell  to  Individual  railroads  If  they  allow  us 
In  the  front  door.  And,  Increasingly,  they  do. 
Of  course  the  most  successful  force  is  that 
of  the  shipper.  If  he  is  aware  of  the  potential 
of  rail-water  service,  he  can  knock  heads  to- 
gether and  get  it  accomplished.  Your  port, 
along  with  so  many  other  ports  in  the  coun- 
try, must  be  alert  to  this  potential  and  make 
sure,  as  we  too  will  try  to  make  sure,  that 
the  shippers  in  the  region  are  aware  of  the 
savings  available. 

Third,  the  water  carriers  have  Invested 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  legal  fees 
to  give  life  to  what  seems  to  us  a  very  clear 
sentence  in  Section  3(4)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  which  reads  as  follows:  "As 
used  in  this  paragraph  the  term  'connecting 
line'  means  the  connecting  line  of  any  car- 
rier subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  part  or 
any  common  carrier  by  water  subject  to 
Part  III."  What  that  means  in  plain  English 
is  that  the  ICC  has  the  power  to  prescribe 
and  order  Joint  rail-water  rates.  There  is 
nothing  permissive  about  that  sentence;  It  is 
mandatory  power. 

But  it  has  taken  us  25  years  to  get  the  ICC 
to  use  that  power.  I  believe  we  are  almost  at 
the  point  at  which  we  can  present  rail-water 
coordination  to  you,  not  as  a  permissive 
thing  which  the  railroads  can  dodge  if  they 
want  to,  but  as  a  mandatory  thing  which 
they  have  to  do.  It  has  taken  three  trips  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  message  seems 
to  be  getting  across. 

Both  the  Commission  and  ourselves  of 
course  would  much  rather  the  coordination 
would  be  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

I,et  me  tell  you  how  we  are  going  about  the 
problem  of  enccuraging  voluntary  "willing 
fwvrtner"  rail-water  coordination.  There  are 
no  secrete  today  about  railroad  costs  and  how 
railroad  rates  are  constructed.  When  we  want 


to  suggest  a  coordinated  rail -water  move- 
ment, we  hire  experts  in  determining  rail 
costs  and  In  the  engineering  of  the  most 
efficient  rail  movements.  Such  raU  Innova- 
tions as  unit  trains,  multiple  car  movements, 
mini -trains  fit  well  Into  the  volumes  needed 
for  efficient  water  movement.  We  search  out 
similar  movements  the  railroads  make  for 
similar  distances  at  rates  which  appear  prof- 
itable. We  put  our  proposed  rail-water  move- 
ment together.  In  effect  saying  to  the  rail- 
road. If  you  can  move  this  or  a  similar  com- 
modity from  A  to  B  for  so  much  a  ton,  why 
cant  you  move  It  from  C  to  the  port  for  the 
same  or  a  similar  amount?  Our  figures  indi- 
cate, we  say,  jrou  are  being  paid,  for  example, 
7/lOths  of  a  cent  per  ton  mile  on  the  move- 
ment from  A  to  B;  If  you  connect  with  a 
water  carrier  you  can  do  the  same  or  better 
than  that  for  a  movement  the  same  distance 
under  identical  circumstances. 

The  approach  has  been  effective.  I  recom- 
mend that  your  port  set  up  a  committee  on 
Intermodal  service  to  keep  on  the  look-out 
for  rail -water  movements  which  will  help 
build  up  the  traffic  In  and  out  of  the  port. 
The  economics  of  rail -water  coordination  are 
Irresistible  once  they  have  been  laid  out 
properly.  After  years  of  litigation  on  this 
issue,  the  time  Is  ripe  to  reap  the  benefits  If 
you  are  willing  to  Join  with  iis  in  our  pro- 
gram. 

But  It  Is  important  to  remember  my  flrst 
point.  Any  major  Industrial  or  agricultural 
area  needs  us  all.  You  won't  hear  me  saying 
we  can  do  without  the  railroads  or  the  trucks, 
or  the  pipelines  or  the  airplanes.  All  are 
needed  and  all  must  be  financially  healthy. 
If  the  Arkansas  Waterway  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  the  rest  of  the  Mississippi  Sys- 
tem, the  railroads  of  this  region  10  years 
from  now  will  show  more  benefits  than  any 
other  part  of  your  regional  economy. 

In  Alaska  earlier  this  month  I  caught  an 
echo  of  a  growing  challenge  to  our  tradi- 
tional Ideas  about  economic  growth.  In  its 
most  extreme  form,  It  comes  out,  don't  de- 
velop Alaska  at  all;  keep  It  untouched  for 
later  generations.  Some  of  our  younger  peo- 
ple feel  this  way.  They  never  lived  through 
the  1930's  in  the  south,  as  I  did,  or  the  dust- 
bowl  days.  They  don't  know  that  as  between 
the  1930's  and  now,  now  is  better.  They  don't 
know  how  much  hard  work  and  dreaming 
went  into  the  development  of  waterways 
such  as  the  Arkansas  which,  with  their  mul- 
ti-purpose objectives  of  flood  control,  bank 
stabilization,  hydro-power,  recreation,  navi- 
gation and  all  the  rest  are  the  necessary  key 
to  unlocking  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

But  although  there  sometimes  appears  to 
be  a  conflict  between  the  environmentalists 
and  the  economic  developers,  there  can  be  no 
real  conflict,  only  misunderstanding.  I  think 
it  was  Bertrand  Russell  who  said  that  if  we 
could  coordinate  all  the  complicated  calcu- 
lations of  our  actions  and  reactions,  we 
would  always  do  the  right  thing  out  of  pure 
self-interest.  We  believe  in  properly  man- 
aged development  as  much  as  the  environ- 
mentalists do.  Perhaps  we  need  to  listen 
more  closely  to  what  they  are  saying  and 
they  In  turn  need  to  listen  to  what  we  are 
saying.  We  may  find  we're  not  as  far  apart 
as  some  people  think.  After  all,  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  this  country  is  that  from 
the  very  beginning  we  have  listened  to  the 
young  people  and  have  recognized  that  on 
some  things  they  make  a  lot  of  sense.  This 
generation  Is  no  different  from  any  otlier 
in  that  respect. 

It  Is  Important  for  the  young  people  partic- 
ularly to  catch  the  enthusiasm  we  have  for 
these  multi-purpose  water  resource  programs. 
As  friends  of  our  children  come  through  our 
house  by  the  dozen,  they  seem  to  me  on  the 
whole  belter  educated,  more  idealistic  than 
we  were  at  their  age.  The  long  hair  is  a  prob- 
lem for  same  of  us,  but.  as  my  wife  observed 
philosophically   recently,   long   matted   hair 
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has  been  fashionable  for  many  more  thou- 
sands  of    years    than   short   neatly 
hair.   The   U.S.   water  resource    ' 
program    Is    among   the    most 
massive  and  successful  engineering 
ever   undertaken    by   man.    It   should 
great  appeal  for  young  people  because, 
world   of    vague    values,   the   projects 
what  they  often  seem  looking  for,  very 
objectives  and  measurable  results.  Thoie 
terested     In     improving     the     environpient 
should  be  our  friends. 

We  appear  to  be  finding  increasing 
Ity  among  some  of  the  advisers  to  the 
of  Blanagement  and  Budget.  Those  whii 
to  reduce  all  estimates  of  future  benef  ts 
mathematical    models    are    urging    criteria 
which.  If  applied  years  ago,  would  hav 
vented  this  ceremony  from  ever  happanlng 
Equally  qualified  mathematicians  claim 
these  advisers  are  working  from   Indelensl 
ble  assumptions.  Some  of  our  leaders  l:i 
Congress  are  warning  that  wrong  ass  imp 
tlons.  If  they  prevail,  will  bring  all  wat^r 
source  development  to  a  stop. 
^^I  thought  of  these  expert«  when  I 
recent    personal    recollections    of 
Bush,  adviser  to  the  President  on 
matters  during  World  War  II.  One 
annoyances  was  the  fanatic  with  silly 
who    had    important    connections.    He 
about  a  man  named  Pyke  who  had  an 
duction  from  Winston  Churchill  and 
to  build  an  ice  Island  to  be  used  as  a 
Atlantic    airport.    Pyke    got    nowhere 
British  scientists  or  with  Bush  or  R   • 
or  with  an  attempt  to  get  Bush  fired 
did  waste  millions  of  dollars  and  v 
quantities  of  scientific  man-hours  in 
where  defenses  against  fanatics  with 
tlons  were  not  as  good.  The  Ice  Island 
happened. 

There  are  Pykes  trying  to  advise  the 
of  Management  and  Budget  today,  men 
fanatic  faith  in  the  magic  of  their   - 
balls.    We    hope    they    represent    a 
phase. 

We  should  all  remember  that  there 
new  wisdom  in  the  numbers  these  n 
matlcal  wizards  give  us.  If  they  did 
additions  properly,  they  would  come  ' 
same  conclusions  today  that  Senator 
3.  Kerr.  Senator  John  McClellan,  former 
ator  Mike  Monroney  and  Newton  G 
and  so  many  others  came  to  years  ago. 

Mr.  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  in  an  article  I  first  read  rep 
In  the  Anchorage  Alaska  Times,  recentls  paid 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Senator  Keirs  of 
this  world  "who  ate  the  rubber  chlckeii  and 
panhandled  for  good  causes  and  8chem<d  for 
things  that  would  Improve  the  oommu)iity.' 

The  Arkansas-Verdigris  waterway.  Mr. 
Jones  said,  represents  35  years  of  planning, 
promotion  and  agitation.  And  in  35  years 
lot  of  people  die.  Many  of  the  pioneers  of 
project  are  gone. 

But   the   Ellenders  and   the 
carry  on  with  the  same  phlloeophy:  so 
time,  so  much  to  do.  Not  for  me.  BT4t 
someday. 

The  day  has  come  for  the  Arkansaa^-Ver- 
dlgrls,  but  not  yet  for  Senator  Ted 
dream  of  a  canal  between  the  Yukon 
and  the  Kuskokwlm  in  Alaska  or  for 
other    useful    water    management    F 
which  will  be  fundamental  additions 
nation's  wealth. 

We   have    achieved   a   one    trillion 
economy.   If  we  are  to  keep  our  prec  I 
rendezvous  with  a  six  trillion  dollar  ecr 
in  the  year  2020,  we  will  need  all  the 
Imagination  and  the  dreams  of  the  k 
citizens  who  made  this  project  a  realit 
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COMMENDATION  OF  PRESHJENT 
NIXON  FOR  HIS  ACTION  IN  CAI^EY 
CASE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  Com- 
mend President  Nixon  for  the  actionj  that 


he  has  already  taken  in  reference  to  Lt. 
William  Calley.  Millions  of  Americans 
were  pleased  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  issued  an  order  that  per- 
mitted Lieutenant  Calley  to  remain  in 
his  own  quarters  while  his  case  is  pend- 
ing on  appeal.  The  President's  order  that 
he  should  not  be  confined  to  the  stockade 
is  a  just  one. 

Mr.  President,  trials  of  the  type  that 
were  conducted  in  Lieutenant  Calley's 
case  are  not  in  accord  with  sound  public 
policy.  The  law  should  always  be  just. 
If  a  particular  type  of  prosecution  results 
in  widespread  injustice,  it  is  contrary 
to  the  best  public  policy.  This  has  always 
been  the  theory  of  the  law. 

On  September  1,  1970,  I  joined  as  a 
cosponsor  in  Senate  Resolution  444 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon). 
That  resolution  provided : 

That  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  whenever  civilian  casual- 
ties occur  in  connection  with  any  military 
operation  carried  out  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  lawful  orders,  the  law  does  not  hold  such 
United  States  military  personnel  individually 
responsible  for  such  casualties  If  Infilcted  In- 
cident to  direct  ground  combat  with  members 
of  an  opposing  armed  force  when  the  United 
States  military  personnel  were  being  resisted 
by  hostile  fire  from  such  an  opposing  armed 
force. 

There  are  several  military  authorities 
which  will  yet  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  Lieutenant  CaDey's  case.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
Military  Court  of  Appeals,  which  was 
set  up  by  Congress  following  World  War 
II  for  the  very  purpose  of  reviewing  cases 
brought  against  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  If  Lieutenant  Calley's  case 
is  not  disposed  of  by  these  reviews  and 
appeals,  I  then  believe  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  give  consider- 
ation to  the  use  of  executive  clemency 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  which  I  have  sent  to  President 
Nixon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  2, 1971. 
The  PBBsmENT, 
The  White  House. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  commend  you 
for  the  action  you  have  taken  In  the  case 
of  Lt.  Calley  In  saving  him  from  the  stockade 
and  permitting  him  to  remain  in  his  quarters 
while  his  case  is  on  appeal. 

May  I  further  express  the  hope  that  If  Lt. 
Calley's  case  Isn't  appropriately  disposed  of 
upon  review  and  appeal  that  you  give  con- 
sideration to  granting  him  clemency  in  this 
matter. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Carl  T.  Curtis, 

U.S.  Senator. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PROTECTS 
RIGHTS  OF  MENTALLY  ILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  since  1961. 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  has  been  actively  concerned  with 
the  constitutional  rights  of  those  in  our 
society  who  are  mentally  ill.  The  1964 
District  of  Columbia  Hospitalization  of 
the  Mentally  111  Act  was  a  direct  result 


of  the  subcommittee's  work  and  has  been 
widely  acknowledged  as  model  legisla- 
tion in  the  area  of  civil  commitment  of 
the  mentally  ill.  During  the  91st  Con- 
gress, the  subcommittee  held  7  days  of 
hearings  to  review  recent  developments 
in  this  area  of  the  law  and  to  evaluate 
the  operation  of  the  1964  act. 

The  subcommittee's  studies  in  this 
field  over  the  last  decade  have  made 
clear  that  there  still  exists  a  considerable 
gap  between  promise  and  performance 
in  securing  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  those  Americans  who  ai'e  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  suffer  from  mental  illness. 
Even  in  jurisdictions  where  legislation 
has  been  carefully  drafted  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  mentally  ill.  inadequate 
resources,  and  spotty  implementation  of 
legislative  intent  have  frustrated  the 
efforts  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  mentally  ill  and  to  provide 
necessary  medical  treatment. 

I  am  encouraged  and  proud  to  learn 
that  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina 
has  taken  action  to  reduce  the  gap  be- 
tween promise  and  performance  in  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  mentally  ill. 
On  November  19.  1970,  tlie  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Mental  Health 
adopted  a  policy  statement  and  imple- 
menting guidelines  to  enhance  the  dig- 
nity and  welfare  of  the  hospitalized  pa- 
tient and  to  protect  his  rights  as  a  free 
man.  Incorporated  in  these  guidelines 
are  recognition  of  the  need  for  legal  as- 
sistance; the  right  to  fair  compensation 
for  work  performed  by  patients  for  the 
hospital;  the  need  for  specific,  individ- 
ualized treatment  programs  for  each  pa- 
tient: the  rights  of  patients  to  refuse  cer- 
tain kinds  of  treatment;  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy as  to  medical  records ;  and  the  right 
of  patients  to  be  effectively  informed  of 
their  rights  imder  the  law.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  laudatory  purposes  for  which 
this  policy  statement  and  these  guide- 
lines were  issued  and  the  specificity  with 
which  they  purport  to  achieve  these 
purposes  make  this  document  a  model 
for  other  jurisdictions.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  policy  statement  and  the  implement- 
ing guidelines  be  pi'inted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows ; 

Policy  on  Patient's  Rights 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Men- 
tal Health  that  every  person  receiving  the 
services  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
be  accorded,  Insofar  as  Is  within  the  rea- 
sonable capability  of  the  Department  and  Is 
consistent  with  therapeutic  treatment,  such 
care,  treatment  and  privileges  as  enhance 
one's  dignity,  promote  his  welfare  and  pro- 
tect his  rights  as  a  free  man. 

I.  As  a  means  of  Implementing  this  policy, 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  assure  that  all  persons  receiv- 
ing services,  subject  to  such  limitations  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  and  which  are 
entered  In  his  treatment  record,  shall  be  al- 
lowed to: 

1.  Wear  his  own  clothes; 

2.  Keep  and  use  his  own  personal  posses- 
sions. Including  toilet  articles; 

3.  Have  access  to  Individual  storage  space 
for  his  fjersonal  articles; 

4.  Keep  and  spend  a  reasonable  sum  of 
his  own  money; 

5.  Receive  remuneration  for  work  done  of 
value  to  facility; 

6.  Receive  visitors  on  any  day; 
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7  Have  reasonable  access  to  telephone, 
both  to  make  and  receive  confidential  caUs; 

8  Mall  and  receive  unopened  correspond- 
ence and  access  to  a  reasonable  amount  of 
letter  writing  material  and  postage; 

9  To  consult  legal  counsel, 
li  The  Department  of  Mental  Health  Is 

hereby  authorized  to  formulate  procedures 

wHich  assure:  .         ^        ^ 

1  A  written  therapeutic  plan  of  treatment 
for  each  inpatient:  ^   ^      ^        » 

2  A  record  made  of  all  such  treatment 
and  of  a  periodic  review  of  the  patient's 
treatment; 

3  A  comprehensive  review  of  the  patient  s 
Dhvslcal  and  mental  condition  at  least 
annually  and  a  finding  stated  in  his  record 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  be  retained 
in  the  facility  or  discharged,  and  any  recom- 
mendations, for  other  appropriate  treatment 
or  disposition; 

4.  That  physical  restraint.  Including  Indi- 
vidual confinement,  of  a  patient  Is  to  be 
utilized  only  to  prevent  danger  of  abuse  or 
injury  to  himself  or  others,  or  as  a  measure 
of  therapeutic  treatment,  and  all  instances 
of  such  physical  restraint  or  individual  con- 
finement shall  be  recorded  in  the  patient's 
treatment  record; 

5.  That  a  patient  may  refuse  electroshock 
therapy  unless  determined  by  a  medical 
doctor,  to  be  incompetent  to  make  that  deci- 
sion and  such  finding  be  recorded  in  his 
treatment  record; 

6.  That  no  unauthorized  publication  or 
use  of  a  patient's  treatment  records  shall  be 
permitted.  A  patient's  treatment  records  are 
deemed  confidential  and  may  be  disclosed 
only  on  the  following  conditions  and  clrcum- 
sunces  or  as  otherwise  provided  by  law: 

(a)  As  necessary  between  professional 
persons  and /or  agencies  in  the  provision  of 
services  to  the  patient;  or 

(b)  To  those  whom  the  patient  or  his  legal 
representative  designate;  or 

(c)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  make  claims 
on  behalf  of  a  patient  for  legal  or  financial 
aid.  Insurance,  or  medical  assistance  to  which 
he  may  be  entitled;  or 

(d)  To  those  engaged  in  research,  pursuant 
to  rules  of  the  facility  or  the  Department, 
provided  that  researchers  maintain  no  Iden- 
tification and  respect  confidentiality;  or 

(e)  Upon  the  order  of  a  cotu^  of  competent 
Jurisdiction:   or 

(f)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  explain  to 
a  patient  or  his  legal  representative  the  rea- 
sons for  and  nature  of  a  denial  or  limitation 
of  his  rights. 

7.  That  upon  discharge  a  patient  receives, 
if  needed,  suitable  clothing  for  and  means 
of  transportation  to  his  residence; 

8.  A  patient  shall  not  be  arbltrarUy  trans- 
ferred; 

9.  All  patients  shall  upon  request  be  In- 
formed of  their  rights  under  the  mental 
health  laws  of  the  state  and  the  related 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  Department 
and  the  facility.  Printed  copies  thereof  shall 
be  furnished  and/or  posted  In  appropriate 
places; 

10.  That  all  employees  of  the  Department 
are  effectively  Informed  of  the  rights  of 
patients  and  the  Department's  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  care,  treatment  and  pro- 
motion of  patient  welfare; 

11.  When  any  right  of  a  patient  or  any 
policy  or  procedure  of  the  Department  is 
limited  or  denied,  the  nature,  extent  and 
reason  for  such  limitation  or  denial  shall 
be  entered  In  the  patient's  records.  Any  con- 
tinuing denial  or  limitation  shall  be  reviewed 
every  thirty  (30)  days  and  shall  be  recorded 
in  his  treatment  record. 

12.  At  such  time  as  a  person  Is  initially 
admitted  as  an  Inpatient,  unless  he  specifi- 
cally objects,  he  shall  Inform  the  facility 
of  the  name  and  address  of  not  more  than 
two  adults  or  corporate  entitles  that  he 
desires    be    advised    cf    his    admission,    his 


rights,  and  the  poUcles  and  procedures  of 
the  Department.  The  name  and  address  of 
such  persons  shaU  be  recorded  in  the 
patients  record,  and  the  person  notified.  The 
facility  shall  make  diligent  effort  to  secure 
the  name  and  address  of  the  patient's  legal 
representative,  spouse,  child,  parent,  a  rela- 
tive, attorney  or  friend.  If  the  faculty  Is  un- 
able to  locate  one  of  the  above,  that  fact 
shaU  be  entered  In  the  patient's  record  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  shall  be 
notified.  A  patient  may  designate  other  per- 
sons upon  a  subsequent  admission. 

13.  A  patient,  or  a  person  designated  In  12 
above,  who  believes  his  rights  have  been  or 
are  being  violated  may  give  written  notice 
to  the  facility  which  in  turn  shall  promptly 
investigate  the  same  and  make  wntten  reply 
of  Its  findings  and  disposition.  A  copy  of 
both  the  notice  and  the  reply  shall  be  In- 
cluded in  the  patient's  record.  If  the  patient, 
or  designated  person,  disagrees  with  the  find- 
ings and/ or  disposition,  he  may  make  written 
request  to  the  Commissioner  of  Mental 
Health  for  review.  The  Conamlssloner  may 
cause  such  additional  Investigation  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  shall  make  written  reply 
with  copy  to  the  facility  for  inclusion  In  the 
patient's  record.  The  Commissioner  may 
make  such  recommendations  or  direct  such 
actions  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  Com- 
missioner from  time  to  time  shall  make  re- 
port to  the  State  Board  of  Mental  Health  of 
complaints  received  and  dispositions  made. 
The  Commissioner  may  designate  one  or 
more  persons  to  receive  such  requests  for  re- 
view, to  make  Investigations,  and  reply  on 
his  behalf. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
always  struck  me  as  the  height  of  hypoc- 
risy for  the  Soviet  Union  to  profess, 
before  the  world,  adherence  to  the  lofty 
principles  of  the  United  Nation's  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
then  systematically  to  harass  and  perse- 
cute minorities  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soviet  preachments,  as  we  know  from 
history,  are  considerably  different  from 
Soviet  practice. 

Earlier  this  month,  on  March  14,  1971, 
I  was  honored  to  appear  before  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Chesed  L'Abraham 
Society  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New 
York. 

This  group  consists  of  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  Rabbi  Portugal  who  now 
resides  in  New  York.  Rabbi  Portugal, 
who  is  a  saintly  and  distinguished  cleric, 
began  his  rabbinical  career  in  Rumania. 
After  the  war,  he  gathered  to  himself 
dozen5  of  Jewish  orphans  whom  he  per- 
sonally supported  and  instructed  in  their 
faith.  For  his  pain,  he  was  accused  of 
antistate  activities  and  was  tried  and  im- 
prisoned. Then  the  new  regime  in  Ru- 
mania came  to  power,  he  was  freed.  He 
has  now  ccme  to  the  United  States  to 
continue  his  humanitarian  and  educa- 
tional activities.  He  is  still  working  to 
bring  Jewish  children  out  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Many  of  these  young- 
sters have  come  to  the  United  States, 
many  have  gone  to  Israel.  He  is  person- 
ally sponsoring  several  schools  in  Israel 
which  are  providing  religious  training 
for  newly  arrived  Israeli  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  my  remarks  on 
that  occasion. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by 


Morris  Abram.  the  former  president  of 
Brandeis  University,  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  setting 
forth  legal  and  moral  objections  to 
the  Soviet  state  policy  of  harassment  of 
its  Jewish  citizens  and  Soviet  faUure  to 
permit  its  Jewish  citizens  the  right  to 
expatriate  themselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  GtJRNETS  Remarks  at  Chesed 
L'Abraham  Dinner 
Mr.  Chairman.  Honored  Clergy,  ladles  and 
gentlemen:  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
here  this  evening. 

I  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Rabbi  Portugal, 
who  is  really  responsible  for  bringing  us  to- 
gether tonight.  I  really  don't  have  to  tell 
you  about  his  charity  and  love  of  the  law, 
his  concern  for  youngsters,  their  education 
and  reUglous  training,  his  courage  and  dedi- 
cation You  are  familiar  with  this  good  man 
and  his  works.  It  Is  an  honor  for  us  to 
assist  him.  and  I  hope  that  your  generosity 
and  the  generosity  of  other  sympathetic 
Americans  will  permit  him  to  continue  his 
work  of  charity,  education,  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Israel  and  I  think  that  you  might  be  in- 
terested in  some  of  my  Impressions  about 
our  friends  In  Israel  and  about  the  prospects 
for  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

Mrs.  Melr,  of  course,  was  an  American 
citizen  before  she  immigrated  to  what  was 
then  the  British  mandate  of  Palestine. 

We  met  with  Mrs.  Melr,  Molshe  Dyan. 
Abba  Eban  and  other  cabinet  members  and 
had  very  candid  and  very  friendly  discus- 
sions. I  was  struck  by  the  calmness  and  the 
confidence,  not  only  of  high  government  of- 
ficials, but  of  the  Israel  clUzens  as  a  whole. 
Perhaps  living  on  a  war  footing  for  almoet 
23  years  now,  the  Israelis  have  developed 
a  poise  which  allows  them  to  cope  with  thoee 
enormous  tensions. 

They  have  been  siuTounded  by  hoetlle  na- 
tions "since  Independence  was  achieved  in 
May  1948.  neighbors  who.  on  the  one  hand 
deny  the  existence  of  Israel,  and  on  the 
other,  vow  to  extinguish  that  existence.  And 
three  times  In  those  years,  in  '48,  '66,  and 
'67  continual  tension  burst  out  into  full 
fledged  war  and  against  these  hopeless  odds— 
80  million  to  ZVi  million,  Israel  triumphed, 
preserving,  not  only  its  national  Identity, 
but  earning  the  respect  of  fair  minded  peo- 
ple everywhere. 

I  think  if  I  had  to  cite  one  Incident  which 
typified  this  whole  experience  for  me,  1 
would  go  back  to  that  day  in  JtUy  of  1967— 
a  month  or  so  after  the  six  day  war  ended— 
when  prisoners  of  war  were  being  repatri- 
ated. At  the  Syrian  border,  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment repatriated  about  1500  Syrian 
POW's  to  effect  the  release  of  a  single  Israeli 
aviator.  I  think  his  Jet  had  run  out  of  gas 
or  developed  motor  trouble  over  Damascus: 
Down  the  road  from  the  Syrian  side  came 
this  Jaunty  redheaded  boy,  grinning  from 
ear  to  ear  to  the  welcome  of  his  comrades, 
while  a  seemingly  endless  line  of  Syrian 
captives  trudged  back  over  their  border, 
grimly  and  silently. 

But,  the  lightning  war  of  1967,  as  we 
know,  really  didn't  settle  anything.  For.  in 
many  ways,  the  situation  is  more  ominous 
today  than  it  was  four  years  ago.  And,  I 
mean  specifically  the  Influence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Middle  East. 

Virtually  all  of  the  Egyptian  hardware 
captured  or  destroyed  in  the  six  day  war  has 
been  replaced  by  the  Russians.  Sam  I  and  n 
missiles  have  been  Introduced  Into  the  UAR 
by  the  Russians  along  with  thousands  of 
Russian  "advisers".  The  Soviet  fleet  in  the 
Medlierraneaa     has    Increased    enormously 
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slnoe  1967  and  it  Is  a  modern  and  ... 
phlstlcated  striking  force.  I  don't  thlnlc 
there  Is  any  doubt  that  the  Russians  i 
fact  calling  the  shots  for  the  Egyptian 
ermnent  today.  We  can  demoiLstrate    " 
the  secret  visit  of  Amuar  Sudat  to  —  _ 
two  weeks  ago  as  the  most  recent  truc( 
about  to  expire.  It's  fair,  I  think,  to  say 
the  relationship  between  Moscow  and 
today  Is  the  relationship  of  master  to 
ant.    The    Rutslaus    are    systematicallji 
plolting  the  hysterica!  Arab  hatred  of 
Inflaming    these    age-old    passions, 
salt  into  wounds  that  are  ages  old. 

That  Is  why  I  must  agree  with  .. 
Nixon's  assessment  of  the  Middle  East  . 
tentlally  the  most  dangerous  situation  1 
foreign  relations — more  dangerous  than 
nam  or  Berlin  or  any  other  trouble  spol 
cause  U  Involves,  potentially  at  least,  a 
frontatlon  between  the  super  powers. 
Viewed  historically,  I  think  we  can 
the  Soviet's  newest  probes,  an  cxtens. 
great  Russian  expansionism  that  goes 
to  the  17th  century.  Russia  expanded  i 
posed   Intj   what   Is  uow  Soviet  Asia   ir 
18th  and  early  19th  century.  Other  att 
to  establish   toeholds   In   the  eaistern   .. 
terranean   were  blunted  by  the  French 
British  presence  there  In  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries.  After  World  War  II.  hcv. 
the  British  and   French   Influence  with 
Arab    countries    diminished — and    as 
were  going  out,  particularly  after  the 
Invasion    of    1957,    the    Russian    offens^v 
diplomatic  and  economic  began.  The 
Ing    point    for    this    offensive    has    beer 
course,  the  tiny  state  of  Israel. 

There  Is.  of  course,   nothing  new  o- 
usual    about    Soviet    hostility    toward 
Jews — In  and  out  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
certain  extent,  it  is  an  extension  of  f 
state  policy  that  goes  back  to  Tsarist 

We  tend  to  neglect  the  lessons  of 
and  I  think  we  do  so  at  our  peril.  For 
stance,  while  it  Is  true  that  Russia  left 
War  n  as  an  ally,  or  at  least  a  cc-belUo 
of  the  United  States,  we  tend  to  forget 
the  Soviet  Union  began  the  war  as  the 
of   Nazi    Germany.    In   fact,    the    infsu 
Molotov-Von  Rlbbontrop  Pact  of  August 
was  the  event  that  triggered  the  aotua; 
break  of  hostilities  and  September  of 
saw  the  rape  of  Poland  Jointly  carried 
by  Hitler  from  the  West  and  Stalin  from 
East.  And  the  Russians  devoured  the  B( 
States  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Estonia  In 
same  mouthful — and  those  once  proud 
tlons  have  never  regained  their 
or  national  status. 

Throughout  the  Soviet  empire  since 
end  of  World  War  II,  Jews  have  been 
and  Intimidated — denied  the  right  to  r- 
their  religion  or  express  their  culture  or 
study  the  Hebrew  language.  Rabbi  Poi 
can  tell  you  much  more  graphically  and  . 
vividly  than  I  can  what  It  means  to  be  a 
behind     the    Iron     Curtain    and     to 

lengths  the  Soviets  will  go  in  their 

and  so  far  happUy  unsuccessful  effort! 
destroy  religion  in  their  empire. 

The  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  , 

the  departure  of  Soviet  Jews  who  wist 
leave  is  an  outrage   to   world   opinion, 
hear  more  about  it  now.  But  It  has 
going  on  for  flfty  years. 

The    Soviets    hypocriticaUy   proclaim 
herence  to  the  universal  declaration  of 
man  rights — and  that  dccument  sped 
recites  that  aM  people  shall  have  the 
to    expatriate     themselves — to    pass 
from  state  to  state — to  remove  the, 
from  a  jurisdiction  which  they  find   „„ 
slve  or  destructive  of  their  rights.  Wha  ; 
true  of  the  Sovle:  U'nlon  is  true  also  of 
satellite  states:   Rabbi  Portugal,   I  knov 
personally  familiar  with  the  Rumanian 
emment's    Intransigence    In    this    regard, 
frankly  do  not  understand  Soviet  attitu 
Soviet  Jews  are  unwilling  and  unable  to 
simllate   into   the   Soviet   life  style.   Inti 
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society  which  Is  mllltantly  atheistic,  con- 
formist and  rigid.  I  would  think  the  Soviets 
and  their  puppet  states  would  be  glad  to 
see  these  citizens  depart:  they  are  not.  They 
cruelly  break  up  families,  prevent  the  re- 
union of  other  families  and  harass  and 
Intimidate  Jews  who  dare  to  even  express  a 
desire  to  leave — or  apply  for  an  exit  permit. 
The  "workers'  paradise"  builds  walls  to  en- 
close Us  own  citizens  and  cut  them  off  from 
freedom.  I  sometimes  think  It  is  cruelty  for 
cruelty's  sake:  sadism. 

If  Soviet  Internal  policy  Is,  from  our  point 
of  view,  blind  and  unreasoning,  the  same 
can  be  said  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  par- 
ticularly in  the  Middle  East. 

In  the  face  of  the  Soviet  threat  In  the 
Middle  East,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  United 
States  must  remain  firm,  and,  we  must  real- 
ize that  our  National  Interests  and  the 
Israeli  interests  coincide.  If  Israel  were 
overrun  by  her  Arab  neighbors,  it  would 
mean,  in  effect.  Soviet  hegemony  In  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  That  Is  unthinkable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  American  inter- 
ests— Indeed  from  the  point  of  view  of  west- 
ern civilization.  The  State  of  Israel  the 
stumbling  block  in  that  grand  scheme,  and 
we  as  .Americans,  must  see  to  It  that  Israel 
maintains  her  Independence  and  Integrity — 
first,  because  It  Is  right,  but  also  because  It 
Is  in  our  own  national  Interest  to  do  so. 

I  welcome  and  applaud  the  peace  Initia- 
tives that  President  Nixon  has  mads  In  the 
last  18  months.  While  I  would  disagree  with 
some  of  Secretary  Roger's  emphasis  and  his 
choice  of  words,  I  accept  his  efforts  for  what 
they  are:  genuine  and  thoughtful  proposals 
on  an  extremely  difficult  problem.  Our  posi- 
tion is  as  it  should  be — that  an  Imposed  set- 
tlement is  out  of  the  question.  The  settle- 
ment must  be  hammered  out  by  the  parties 
to  the  controversy — the  Israelis  and  the 
Arabs.  Mark  you,  the  Arabs — not  the  Rus- 
sians. And  I  think  that  the  Israeli  position 
about  the  captured  terrlorlty  Is  absolutely 
sound:  to  surrender  the  Ctolan  Heights,  the 
Slnal  and  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  as 
a  condition  precedent — In  other  words,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  negotiations.  It  would 
leave  Israel  nothing  with  which  to  negotiate. 
Mrs.  Meir  is  quite  correct  in  Insisting  that 
security  be  written  Into  an  agreement — 
secure  and  defensible  boundaries  are  es- 
sential to  Israel.  It  would  be  foolhardy  for 
Israel  to  retreat  to  the  pre- 1967  boundaries — 
boundaries  which  Invited  attack  and  made 
war  Inevitable. 

And  now  we  might  properly  ask — what  are 
the  prospects  for  peace? 

The  Russians,  as  I  have  Indicated,  hold 
the  key  to  peace,  and.  In  my  Judgment,  it 
will  come  when  the  Russians  ase  It  to  be  In 
their  advantage  to  allow  It  to  come. 

I  dont  see  any  quick  resolution  of  these 
enormous  problems.  For  these  problems  are, 
after  all,  ages  old.  We  must  not  allow  our 
impatience  to  prod  us  In  to  any  hasty  action. 
We,  both  Israel  and  the  United  States,  must 
remain  firm  and  keep  our  resolve  and  ova 
heads  In  these  trying  times.  Although  I  do 
not  see  a  solution  Immediately  forthcom- 
ing. I  am  nevertheless  confident  that  In  the 
long  run,  Israel  will  endure  and  triumph. 

There  have  been  other  times  In  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  when  the  despair  was  abroad 
in  the  land,  when  the  future  seemed  hope- 
less, when  her  enemies  seemingly  triumphed. 
What  sustained  Israel  then  will  sustain  her 
now  In  these  new  troubles.  And,  In  the  end, 
we  can  sing  with  the  psalmist  a  praver  of 
thanksgiving  that  Is  perhaps  three  millenal 
eld; 

Give  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  He  Is  good;  for 
His  mercy  endures  forever. 

Let  the  house  of  Israel  say:  His  mercy  en- 
dures forever. 

In  my  distress,  I  shall  call  upon  the  Lord; 
Lord,  hear  me  and  set  me  free.  I 
don't  fear:  wha',.  can  man  do  to  me? 


The  Lord  Is  with  me,  roy  helper  and  I  shall 
see  my  enemies  confounded.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  take  refuge  In  the  Lord,  than 
trust  to  man,  than   trust  in  princes 

All  the  nations  surround  me :  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  I  destroyed  them.  On  all 
sides  they  surrounded  me,  I  destrovwi 
them.  * 

Be!:.g  s-ruc>t,  I  was  Dushed  so  that  I  might 
fall,  but  the  Lord  helped  me.  The  Lord 
is  my  sir8;igth  and  my  courage;  and 
He  iias  become  my  si:  i:r. 

And  tU?.  voice  cf  re'oicing  and  salvation  is 
In  the  leiiis  t  f  the  just;  the  right  hand 
of  the  L-.rd  has  done  mightily.  I  shall 
net  die.  but  live  and  I  shall  declare  'he 
works  of  the  Lord. 
I  thatik  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  22,  1971 1 

The  Right  To  Leave— Soviet  Union  Deties 
Basic  Htjma:j  Right  Adopted  by  the  U.N 

(By  Morris  B.  Abram) 
The  recent  vergeful  trial  of  Jews  attempt- 
ing to  leave  Leningrad,  the  brutal  beating 
and  recapture  of  the  Lithuanian  seaman 
seeking  asylum  on  an  American  Coast  Guard 
vessel,  the  expressed  fear  of  Solzhenltsyn 
that  if  he  accepted  a  Nobel  prize  In  Stock- 
holm, he  would  be  barred  forever  from  his 
Russian  homeland — all  these  events  say 
something  sad  and  slgnificent  about  the 
Soviet  Union  flfty  years  after  the  revolu- 
tion. 

The  Soviet  Government  Is  afraid  to  honor 
a  basic  and  internationally  recognized  hu- 
man right,  the  right  of  everyone  to  leave  any 
country,  and  to  return  to  his  own  country. 
The  principle  is  derived  from  natural  law, 
was  regarded  by  Socrates  as  an  attribute  to 
personal  liberty.  Is  upheld  In  Grotlus's  trea- 
tise on  International  Law  and  was  guaran- 
teed to  Englishmen  in  the  Magna  Carta. 
Socrates,  In  his  dialogue  with  Crlto,  stated 
the  law  of  Athens  and  the  reason:  ".  .  .  we 
further  proclaim  to  any  Athenian  by  the 
liberty  which  we  allow  him,  that  If  he  does 
not  like  us  when  he  was  become  of  age  and 
has  seen  the  ways  of  the  city,  and  made  our 
acquaintance,  he  may  go  where  he  pleases 
and  take  his  goods  with  him." 

During  my  Ave  years  of  service  in  the 
United  Nations,  my  Soviet  colleagues  were 
consistently  hypersensitive  to  any  discus- 
sion of  the  right  to  leave  one's  country.  I 
knew,  of  course,  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
fought  a  last  ditch  fight  againat  Article  13, 
finally  proposing  and  losing  an  amendment 
to  make  the  right  conditional,  "in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  laid  down  In  the 
laws  of  that  country." 

Eventually,  the  Soviet  Union  abstained 
In  the  General  Assembly  vote.  However,  the 
force  of  the  declaration  was  affirmed  unani- 
mously twenty  years  later  In  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Teheran  that  declared.  "The  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  states 
the  common  understanding  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  concerning  the  inalienable  and 
Inviolable  rights  of  all  members  of  the  hu- 
man family  and  constitutes  an  obligation 
for  the  members  of  the  International  com- 
munity." 

In  1963,  the  United  Nations  Subcommls- 
slon  for  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination 
and  Protection  of  Minorities  considered  a 
study  of  discrimination  on  the  right  of 
everyone  to  leave  any  country.  Including 
his  own,  and  to  return  to  his  own,  prepared 
by  the  Philippine  Jurist,  Jose  D.  Ingles. 
Judge  Ingles  proposed  very  explicit  draft 
principles  based  on  Article  13.  The  Soviet 
bloc  opposed  Its  publication,  demanded  the 
deletion  of  material  from  authoritative 
sources  giving  Instances  of  denials  by 
Soviet-bloc  nations  of  the  right  to  leave 
the  bloc  countries,  and  voted  against  the 
draft  principles.  The  Soviet  representatives 
contended  at  the  same  that  everyone  was 
free  to  leave  even  the  SovUt  Union. 
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The  Soviet  Union  Is  a  great  and  powerftil 
country,  the  bulk  of  whose  citizens  are  as 
attached  to  that  land  as  are  citizens  of  other 
nations.  Therefore,  the  Soviet  unreasoning 
and  unjustified  fear  of  free  exit  perplexed 
me.  One  day  at  lunch  with  a  man  from  one 
of  the  Soviet-bloc  nations,  I  raised  this  ques- 
tion. 

He  acknowledged  the  Soviet  fear  and  the 
ghackles  It  had  Imposed  on  exits. 

He  explained:  "The  U.8.3.R.  is  a  state  of 
minorities,  proclaimed  by  Its  leaders  as  the 
perfect  society.  If  anyone  chooses  to  leave, 
this  Is  a  blot  on  the  claim  and  a  bad  example 
to  Soviet  minorities,  many  of  whom  have 
compatriots  outside  the  borders." 

I  asked  his  opinion  as  to  how  many  people 
would  actually  leave  the  Soviet  Union  if  the 
doors  were  opened.  "Not  many,"  he  replied, 
"and  many  who  would  leave  would  return  if 
there  were  no  stigma  or  Impediments  on 
leaving  or  reprisals  on  returning." 

He  drew  from  the  recent  history  of  his  own 
country,  which  had  opened  its  doors  after 
World  War  II.  "Many  left — several  hundreds 
of  thousands,  but  soon.  I  myself  processed 
the  visas  for  a  great  flow  of  return."  Then 
he  said:  "Where  the  gates  swing  freely  both 
ways,  the  flow  soon  establishes  an  equilib- 
rium." 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  has  been  total- 
ly obstinate  while  hypocritically  contending 
that  it  has  open  doors.  Only  in  the  heat  of 
debate  when  their  guards  are  down  do  Soviet 
delegates  tell  the  sad  truth  about  the  right 
to  leave  Russia  and  most  Soviet-bloc  coun- 
tries today,  for  that  matter. 

The  International  Convention  on  the  Elim- 
ination of  all  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion, ratified  by  46  nations,  including  the 
USSR,  and  the  Ukraine,  is  now  In  force. 
Included  among  the  rights  enumerated  is 
"the  right  of  everyone  to  leave  any  country, 
including  his  own,  and  to  return  to  his  own 
country." 

The  cruel  fact,  however,  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  all  of  Its  successes  and  achieve- 
ments, Is  still  In  some  ways  a  frightened, 
primitive  nation,  not  anything  like  as  ad- 
vanced as  the  Athens  of  Socrates. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  IN  OKLAHOMA  AND 
THE  NATION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
health  care  being  provided  the  American 
Indian,  which  is  an  obligation  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Government  in 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  continues  to 
be  a  national  shame.         / 

Last  week  in  Oklahoma  City  I  held  a 
statewide  hearing  on  Indian  health. 
More  tha  300  Indians  attended  the 
hearing  representing  the  major  tribes  of 
the  Sta^  of  Oklahoma,  and  I  heard  over 
40  witnesses.  I  wish  every  Senator  could 
have  been  there  to  listen  to  this  testi- 
mony. 

Witness  after  witness  at  the  Oklahoma 
City  hearing  gave  accounts  of  lack  of 
proper  care  in  Indian  hospitals  and  at 
clinics  because  of  a  shortage  of  person- 
nel, drjgs,  and  supplies.  In  discussion 
with  Indians  from  other  States.  I  have 
heard  accounts  of  outrageous  shortages 
similar  to  these  existing  in  Oklahoma. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  unless  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  decide  to 
do  better  this  year  in  living  up  to  a 
solemn  promise  of  years  ago  to  provide 
decent  and  adequate  medical  care  for 
American  Indians,  there  will  be  more 
needless  and  tragic  deaths. 

This  week  I  testified  before  the  Sub- 


committee on  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Appropriations  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  I  set  forth  cer- 
tain requests  for  increases  in  the  fiscal 
year  1972  budget  for  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  based  upon  the  testimony  I  re- 
ceived in  Oklahoma  City.  When  my  of- 
fice has  transcribed  the  testimony,  I  will 
make  it  available  to  the  entire  Senate. 

One  major  request  that  I  made  to  the 
subcommittee  was  to  increase  the  budget 
by  $10,000,000  to  provide  sanitary  fa- 
cilities for  existing  Indian  housing.  This 
item  is  extremely  important  because  we 
know  that  the  high  rates  of  gastroen- 
teritis amoebic,  and  bacillary  dysentery 
along  w^ith  a  mortality  rate  for  infants 
1  to  11  months  of  age  that  is  three  times 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  poor  sanitation  con- 
ditions that  most  American  Indians  are 
forced  to  endure.  Unfortunately  the 
budget  request  does  not  provide  funds 
for  sanitation  improvements  in  existing 
homes,  but  only  in  new  construction. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  (Mr.  Bible)  questioned 
me  concerning  the  number  of  existing 
dwellings  that  would  be  involved  If  we 
vmdertook  to  improve  existing  housing. 
In  the  period  October  1966,  to  June 
1970,  Indian  families  living  in  standard 
housing  increased  from  18,653  to  32,209, 
but  during  the  same  p>eriod  the  number 
of  Indian  families  living  in  substandard 
housing  also  increased  from  57,447  to 
62,998.  Even  though  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is  at- 
tempting to  accelerate  its  Indian  housing 
program,  little  hope  exists  for  making 
headway  concerning  the  36,430  Indian 
homes  that  currently  need  new  or  im- 
proved sanitation  facilities.  This  36,430 
figure  represents  45  percent  of  total 
housing  available  to  rural  and  reserva- 
tion Indians. 

As  I  stated  in  my  testimony  to  the 
subcommittee,  a  study  published  by  the 
Rural  Housing  Alliance  last  year  indi- 
cates that  it  might  take  as  long  as  281 
years  to  fulfill  the  current  needs  for 
decent  housing  of  Indian  families  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  if  trends  in  new  housing  starts 
for  Indian  families  continue  at  present 
rates.  Facing  this  unacceptable  length  of 
time,  we  must  give  attention  to  the  sani- 
tation needs  of  existing  homes.  The  $10,- 
000,000  increase  which  I  propose  would 
provide  new  facilities  in  the  coming  year 
for  only  about  920  Alaska  homes  or 
about  3,333  homes  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  a  very  modest 
request. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriations  for 
the  Indian  Health  Service  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  we  will  con- 
sider this  year.  I  hope  the  administration 
budget  figures  for  this  purpose  can  be 
substantially  increased  as  I  stated  to  the 
Senate  appropriation  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee on  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriations be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


STA-rBMKNT     OP     HON.     TKLD    R.     HakBIS,     UB. 

Senator  Fbom  Oklahoma 

INDIAN    HKALTH    SERVICE    BtTOGET    INCREASE 

Senator  Bible.  Our  next  witness  is  Senator 
Harris. 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of 
the  Committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  to  testify  on  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
I  consider  this  to  be  an  extremely  Important 
matter. 

Senator  Bible.  I  am  delighted  to  see  you 
here  at  the  hearing  instead  of  meeting  you 
first  on  the  Floor  with  yotir  team  mates  lined 
up. 

Senator  Harris.  I  hope  my  cause  wUl  be 
served  well  by  my  appearance  here. 

Last  Thursday  in  Oklahoma  City  I  held 
a  state-wide  hearing  on  the  health  problems 
facing  the  Indians  of  my  state.  Over  three 
hundred  Indians  attended  the  hearing  rep- 
resenting almost  every  tribe  In  Oklahoma, 
and  I  heard  over  forty  witnesses.  My  office 
Is  transcribing  the  hearing,  and  I  hope  the 
Committee  can  keep  this  hearing  record 
open  until  it  Is  transcribed,  and  I  will  submit 
It  as  an  official  part  of  my  testimony.  I  hope 
every  member  of  this  Committee  and  the 
Senate  will  read  the  testimony  I  received  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

No  one  could  have  sat  and  listened  to  that 
eloquent  and  tragic  testimony  without  being 
greatly  saddened  and  greatly  outraged. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
hearing,  Mr.  Lee  Motah.  Chairman  of  the 
Comanche  Business  Committee,  presented  a 
resolution  to  the  group  calling  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  appropriation  for  the  Indian 
Health  Service  to  at  least  $200  million,  and 
that  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  imanlmous 
vote. 

I  don't  believe  that  anyone  who  heard 
that  testimony  in  Oklahoma  City  would 
question  for  one  moment  the  need  to  In- 
crease the  appropriation  for  the  Indisui 
Health  Service  to  at  least  $200  million. 

As  we  all  know,  the  statistical  evidence 
concerning  the  present  condition  of  Indian 
health  is  indeed  tragic  and  appalling.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
the  health  care  of  Indians  has  improved 
dramatically  since  1955.  At  a  time  In  history 
of  unprecedented  national  wealth,  medical 
care  for  Indians  still  lags  behind  the  rest  of 
the  country  by  at  least  one  generation. 

Thus,  while  the  death  rate#  from  tuber- 
culosis have  declined  75  per  cent  for  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives,  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
tuberculosis  mortality  rates  are  still  over  four 
times  as  high  as  for  the  U.S.  population  gen- 
erally. Despite  the  fact  that  the  Infant  death 
rate  among  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  de- 
clined 51  per  cent  between  1955  and  1970,  the 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  rate  is  stUl  1.4 
times  as  high  as  that  of  the  U.S.  population 
which.  In  contrast  to  many  other  indus- 
trialized nations  of  the  world.  Itself  com- 
pares very  poorly.  Although  deaths  attri- 
buted to  gastritis,  duodenitis,  enteritis,  and 
colitis,  have  declined  over  50  per  cent  In  the 
same  period  for  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives, 
the  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  rate  is  still  al- 
most four  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  you  and  every 
member  of  this  Committee  is  familiar  with 
these  statistics.  I  only  wish  that  each  of  you 
could  have  heard  the  Indian  people  them- 
selves last  Thursday  as  they  set  fortji  from 
actxial  experience  some  of  the  tragedies  that 
make  up  the  cold  statistics. 

I  am  convinced  that  Indian  health  services 
are  at  a  cross  road  and  unless  Congress  acts, 
the  conditions  of  Indian  health  will  grad- 
ually worsen  despite  increased  annual  ap- 
propriations. This  Is  probably  already  taking 
place.  The  seemingly  generous  increases  in 
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the  fiscal  year  '71  budget  for  the  Inc  Ian 
Health  Service  were  probably  more  t  lan 
eaten  up  by  an  Incredible  increase  in  the 
cost  of  medical  services  generally,  pay  raises 
and  the  rapid  growth  rate  oi!  the  Native 
American  population. 

This  year  is  no  different.  The  Administra- 
tion proposes  to  Increase  the  IHS  appropria- 
tion by  more  than  $14  million.  Antlclptted 
Inflation  in  health  costs  alone  will  cost  n  ore 
than  $8  million  (and  I  would  like  to  retclnd 
you  that  we  have  been  particularly  inep  ;  In 
anticipating  the  unprecedented  rise  in  health 
costs).  The  remainder  of  the  proposed  In- 
crease, approximately  $6  million,  will  piob- 
ably  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  demand))  of 
normal  population  growth  and  vmantlcipe  ted 
costs. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  by  what  I  have 
heard  that  Indian  health  is  likely  to  get 
worse  rather  than  better  unless  we  act  now. 
We  cannot,  as  decent  human  beings,  permit 
the  deplorable  conditions  of  Indian  hecJth 
to  continue  as  they  are — much  less  get  wo  rse. 
We  cannot  let  this  happen. 

Senator  Bible.  Before  you  proceed,  rou 
made  a  request  to  Incorporate  the  testlm  )ny 
that  you  took  at  your  Oklahoma  City  hear- 
ing. How  large  a  hearing  record  would  tiat 
l>e? 

Senator  H.^rris.  It  will  be  rather  laige; 
there  were  about  forty  witnesses,  and  It  'rtll 
be  rather  lengthy  testimony.  I  would  Imag  Ine 
each  witness  spoke  for  a  minimum  of  ten 
and  a  maximum  of  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, an  average  of  around  ten  minutes  ei  ich 
for  forty  witnesses.  It  took  all  day  lone.  I 
started  at  10  and  wound  up  at  5:30. 

Senator  Bible.  When  do  you  think  tiat 
will  be  ready? 

Senator  Harris.  I  can't  tell  you  offhand, 
Mr.  Chairman.  What  you  could  do  Is  v  alt 
and  see  when  you  look  at  it  and  dec  tde 
whether  to  receive  it  in  the  Committee's  f  les 
or  have  it  printed.  I  will  In  any  case  havo  It 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Senator  Bible.  If  you  are  planning  on  do  ng 
that,  we  might  very  well  avoid  the  dupll:a- 
tion  of  the  printing.  We  plan  on  keep  ng 
this  record  open  until  April  6  or  7.  I  dc  a't 
know  whether  that  gives  you  the  time  to 
submit  It  to  us  for  our  consideration.  I  ut 
In  any  event  it  certainly  would  be  adop  ;ed 
by  reference  and  it  would  be  available  to  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and  in 
addition,  if  you  are  going  to  incori)orate  he 
results  of  those  hearings  Into  the  Conor  ss- 
sioNAL  Record,  that  would  be  another  eai  lly 
available  source  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
read  them.  We  will  see  it's  covered  one  m  ay 
or  the  other. 

Senator  Harris.  Sanitation:  First  let  us 
consider  the  supplying  of  badly  needed  sa  il- 
tatlon  facilities  to  Indian  homes.  Since  p  is- 
sage  of  Public  Law  86-121  in  1959,  over  50,(i00 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  homes  have  b<  en 
provided  with  facilities  for  running  wa;er 
and  waste  disposal.  Understandably,  this  p  'o- 
gram  has  been  enthusiastically  accepted  by 
Native  Americans.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that 
the  lack  of  safe  water  resources  and  adequute 
waste  facilities  is  a  major  source  of  disease 
among  America's  Indian  population. 

The  Incredibly  high  rates  for  gastroen- 
teritis, amoebic  and  baclllary  dysent<  ry 
along  with  a  mortality  rate  for  Infants  cne 
to  eleven  months  of  age  that  is  three  tines 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  are  1 11- 
rectly  related  to  the  poor  sanitation  com  U- 
tions  that  most  Native  Americans  are  fore  ed 
to  endure.  The  abolition  of  these  condltlcns 
should  be  a  major  priority  in  the  area  of 
preventive  medicine. 

Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the  case.  As  a 
result  of  Interagency  agreements  rece  at 
program  funding  has  been  directed  exclu- 
sively Into  services  for  new  or  Improv  »d 
housing  rather  than  for  existing  homes. 

American  Indians  with  whom  I  have  talk  ;d 
and  who  testified  In  these  hearings  see  th  it 


as  particularly  inconsistent  that  only  those 
who  get  new  homes  or  particularly  Improved 
homes  can  come  under  the  program  for 
running  water  and  waste  disposal,  whereas 
many  in  existing  homes  do  not. 

Many  of  the  existing  homes  for  which 
there  are  no  early  plans  for  either  replace- 
ment or  repair  still  have  not  been  serviced 
and  are  without  safe  water  supplies  or  sani- 
tary facilities.  In  addition  many  homes  pre- 
viously served  with  minimal  facilities  in  the 
early  years  of  the  program  need  to  have  the 
service  upgraded. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  limit- 
ing the  installation  of  sanitary  facilities  to 
new  housing  is  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  way  to  maximize  dollar  investments 
in  eliminating  unsanitary  conditions  in 
Indian  housing.  Such  an  argument  Is  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish. 

A  study  published  by  the  Rural  Housing 
Alliance  last  year  Indicates  that  it  might 
take  as  long  as  281  years  to  fulfill  the  cur- 
rent needs  for  decent  housing  of  Indian 
families  under  the  JurLsdlcatlon  of  the  BIA, 
if  trends  In  new  housing  starts  for  Indian 
families  continue  at  present  rates. 

This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  we  will 
never  provide  adequate  bousing  for  Native 
Americans.  It  also  means  that  if  Improved 
sanitation  facilities  are  tied  exclusively  to 
new  housing,  then  America's  Indian  popu- 
lation is  condemned  to  live  forever  In  a 
dlsm&l,  squalid,  disease-ridden  existence. 

It  is  obviously  foolish  economics  to  allow 
such  a  condition  to  continue.  The  tens  of 
thousands  of  Indian  houses  that  lack  ade- 
quate sanitation  facilities  are  a  breeding 
ground  for  disease  that  will  require  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  In  IHS  expenditures  to 
alleviate   In  future   years. 

I  propose  that  we  make  a  modest  start 
toward  eliminating  this  situation  once  and 
fo.-  all  by  appropriating  an  additional  $10 
million  to  be  used  to  provide  sanitary 
facilities  for  existing  Indian  housing  that 
will  not  be  replaced  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Such  an  expenditure  will  save  lives, 
not  to  mention  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
will  not  have  to  be  spent  In  future  years  as 
a  result  of  this  preventive  measure. 

Senator  Bible.  On  that  subject  we  queried 
the  Health  Service  people  rather  carefully, 
I  believe.  The  thrust  of  their  answer  as  to 
not  putting  the  sanitation  facilities  in  the 
older  and  the  existing  homes  is  primarily 
built  around  an  argument  that  the  old 
homes  are  In  such  a  bad  state  of  disrepair 
that  this  is  in  effect  throwing  good  money 
after  had. 

Do  you  have  any  statistics  that  refute  that? 
I  don't  frankly,  know  because  I  don't  know 
how  many  Indian  homes  there  are  in  that 
condition  today. 

Senator  Harris.  You  can  go  at  It  this  way. 
It  would  be  wise  to  find  out  to  the  degree 
you  could  what  the  Indian  Public  Health 
Service  feels  about  sanitation.  If  the  Chair 
and  the  Committee  would  simply  consider 
the  fact  that  it's  going  to  take  281  years  to 
replace  present  Indian  housing  at  the  rate  we 
are  going,  that  means  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  houses  people  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  live  in  because  there  Is  Just  no 
way  they  are  going  to  be  replaced. 

Senator  Bible.  How  many  Indian  homes  are 
there  of  a  class  you  are  describing? 

Senator  Harris.  I  can't  give  you  immediate 
figures,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  check  with 
the  Indian  Public  Health  Service  or  the  BIA. 
This  amount  of  money  Is  actually  based  upon 
discussions  with  the  people  In  the  BIA  and 
the  Indian  Health  Service  as  to  what  num- 
bers of  houses  they  know  for  the  foreseeable 
future  are  going  to  continue  to  be  lived  in. 
We  are  condemning  a  lot  of  kids  in  this 
country  to  continue  to  suffer  the  ravages  of 
health  problems  that  come  from  lack  of  sani- 
tation facilities  and  water  facilities. 

That  Is  a  rather  basic  kind  of  public  health 


service  concept,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  $10 
million  is  an  extremely  low  figure  to  try  to 
prevent  that  kind  of  occurrence. 

Senator  Bible.  I  wish  If  you  could  that 
you  would  build  up  your  argument  with 
some  actual  statistical  figures  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  houses  that  are  In  this  condition.  If 
they  come  to  this  conclusion  within  the  In- 
dian Health  Service,  they  certainly  must  have 
a  very  good  knowledge  as  to  the  classes  of 
houses  that  Indians  live  in  today;  I  mean 
nationwide,  and  that  is  what  you  are  ad- 
dressing yourself  to. 

Certainly  there  are  many  areas  that  do 
need  upgrading  in  this  respect. 

Senator  Harris.  I  shall  do  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  reason  I  didn't  do  it  Is  because  the 
number  of  substandard  houses  are  so  stagger- 
ing that  the  $10  million  Is  a  drop  In  the 
bucket. 

Senator  Bible.  I  would  Just  like  to  get  an 
Idea  of  the  scope  of  the  problem,  that  Is  all. 

Senator  Harris.  I  will  do  that. 

(The  figures  not  printed  In  the  Record.) 

Senator  Bible.  Tou  may  proceed. 

Senator  Harris.  Back  to  my  statement,  as 
to  medicines: 

Second,  we  must  make  a  renewed  effort  to 
correct  the  continuing  lack  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  drugs  and  medical  supplies  at  IHS 
hospitals.  We  must  put  an  end  to  the  fright- 
ening situation  where  essential  antibiotics, 
pain  relievers,  and  even  surgical  dressings 
are  unavailable  when  there  is  a  critical  need 
for  them.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  chronic 
shortages  In  these  essential  Items  have  been 
documented  again  and  again. 

This  is  an  Item  I  have  spoken  on  the  Floor 
about  for  the  last  several  years,  and  the 
Senate  has  added  some  funds,  but  we  cant 
seem  to  catch  up. 

TTie  Administration  does  not  propose  to 
correct  this  continued  alarming  shortage  in 
medicine  and  drugs. 

I  recommend  an  increase  of  $1,500,000  to 
bring  the  Inventory  of  IHS  drug  and  medical 
supplies  up  to  minimum  safety  levels. 

COMMTTNITY    PERSONNEL 

Third,  we  need  to  address  ourselves  to  a 
special  problem  involving  the  program  lor 
community  health  representatives.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  medical  profession  cannot  meet 
Its  personnel  needs  without  enlisting  large 
numbers  of  f>aramedlcal  people.  This  In  it- 
self Is  Justification  for  extending  the  Indian 
community  health  aid  program.  Moreover, 
the  commimlty  health  representatives  pro- 
vide an  essential  link  In  understanding  be- 
tween the  professional  staff  of  IHS  and  many 
Indian  communities. 

Much  needs  to  be  done,  however,  on  the 
part  of  IHS  to  provide  additional  training 
and  career  ladder  opportunities  for  C.H.P. 

Although  the  Administration  budget  pro- 
vides for  an  additional  100  C.H.P.,  IHS  has 
identified  a  need  for  nearly  one  thousand 
more  CHR  at  the  present  time.  I  would  hope 
that  IHS  in  connection  with  the  tribes  would 
place  an  emphasis  on  employing  returning 
Vietnam  veterans  with  paramedical  training 
in  these  CHR  positions. 

One  lady  testified  that  she  has  to  serve 
four  counties.  Of  course  she  can  Just  barely 
scratch  the  surface  as  far  as  getting  around 
and  being  of  some  assistance  to  the  Indian 
people  of  those  counties  which  happen  to  be 
in  my  home  area. 

While  an  Increase  of  100  CHP  is  slight  In 
face  of  the  overall  need.  It  does  represent  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  This  does  not  nec- 
essarily represent  an  Increase  in  the  total 
health  aid  program  available  to  Indian  com- 
munities. A  similar  program  funded  through 
OEO  which  supports  108  CHR  in  Arizona, 
Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota  is  about 
to  be  phased  out  by  OEO  effective  June  30. 
1971. 

Unless  this  program  Is  picked  up  by  IHS, 
there  will  be  an  overall  net  decrease  in  CHR 
services  available  to  Indian  communities. 
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I  recommend  an  additional  $972,0<X)  In 
order  that  the  CHR  program  can  be  main- 
tained at  least  at  present  levels  In  those  four 
states. 

DENTAL    CARE 

Fourth^  dental  care  continues  to  be  an 
area  where  the  overall  effort  meets  only  a 
fraction  of  total  need  for  services. 

Some  Indian  people  testified  before  my 
hearings  about  the  sad  state  of  the  dental 
care  for  Indians  In  Oklahoma,  which  I  know 
is  typical  of  that  around  the  country.  They 
brought  casts  of  the  mouths  of  three  little 
Indian  children  and  described  them  as  atypi- 
cal cases  of  dental  problems  among  Indian 
children  in  Oklahoma. 

There  were  teeth  which  were  badly  rotted 
and  misshapen  causing  very,  very  severe 
long-term  problems  of  health  and  nutrition 
and  self-confidence. 

We  continually  receive  reports  which  re- 
late how  Indian  young  people,  many  of 
whom  are  in  their  late  teens,  some  to  IHS 
Dental  clinics  for  their  first  visit  to  a  den- 
tist in  their  lives.  Moreover,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Indian  adults  cannot  now  or  In  the 
foreseeable  future  expect  to  receive  any 
measurable  Increase  in  dentalhealth  services. 

Tou  see  so  many  older  people  who  talk 
with  their  hands  over  their  mouths,  embar- 
rassed by  the  way  their  teeth  look  and  with 
no  way  to  do  anything  about  that. 

The  proposed  Administration  budget  pro- 
gram Increase  of  $400,000  Is  grossly  Inade- 
quate to  meet  the  overall  need. 

I  recommend  an  Increase  of  $1,500,000  sis  a 
first  step  toward  making  adequate  dental 
care  available  for  Native  Americans. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Fifth,  one  of  the  most  critical  problems 
which  I  have  become  aware  of  and  which  Is 
of  constant  concern  to  the  people  who  de- 
pend upon  IHS  is  their  basic  Inability  to  use 
IHS  because  of  lack  of  transportation.  An 
Indian  individual  who  lives  as  much  as  100 
miles  from  an  IHS  hospital  or  clinic  and  who 
cannot  afford  reliable  transportation  simply 
doesn't  have  the  ability  to  use  the  health 
service  when  he  most  needs  It. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  then,  for  a  minor  Ill- 
ness to  become  a  serious  or  even  critical  con- 
dition because  of  the  delay  involved  In  travel- 
ing long  distances  to  IHS  facilities.  Instances 
where  Indian  families  have  been  forced  to 
pay  exhorbitant  sums  for  emergency  trans- 
portation are  not  rare. 

I  recommend  that  a  minimum  of  $1  mil- 
lion be  appropriated  for  the  purchase  or  lease 
of  carry-all  or  van-type  vehicles  to  be  used 
exclusively  by  remote  Indian  communities 
for  transporting  Indian  patients  to  health 
facilities  on  a  regular  and  emergency  basis. 
I  believe  that  placing  these  vehicles  in  re- 
mote Indian  communities  that  are  willing 
to  maintain  them  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  relationship  between  IHS  and  these 
communities. 

PERSONNEL 

Sixth,  additional  personnel  to  staff  IHS 
facilities  continues  to  be  a  desperate  need. 
Last  year  Congress  provided  an  additional 
300  positions  In  Indian  hospitals  and  this 
has  helped  a  great  deal.  However,  IHS  hos- 
pitals stUl  have  a  need  for  an  additional  750 
staff  positions.  It  would  require  an  additional 
»9  mlUion  appropriation  to  meet  this  urgent 
and  most  llfe-and-death  need  for  hospital 
staff. 

At  Port  Sin  Indian  hospital  we  lately  have 
built  a  brand  new  hospital.  As  one  witness 
said  before  my  hearings,  "it's  a  beautiful 
facility  outside,  I  wish  we  could  make  It  a 
beautiful  facility  Inside." 

It's  a  hospital  built  for  80  beds,  but  It  only 
has  60  beds  in  It  because  we  don't  have  the 
personnel  to  staff  it.  They  have  closed  down 
the  pediatrics  ward. 

I  think  that  It  Is  a  scandal  that  we  would 
build  a  new  hospital  like  that  and  then  not 
provide  the  staff  to  take  care  of  It. 


Mr.  Lee  Motah,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Comanche  Business  Council,  lives  in  Okla- 
homa City  a  hundred  miles  away  from  that 
hospital,  but,  as  Is  true  of  so  many  Indians 
in  Oklahoma  and  around  the  country,  he 
drives  the  long  distance  back  there  to  get  the 
benefit  of  those  services. 

He  said  the  other  day  he  and  his  wife  drove 
to  that  hospital.  He  did  not  tell  anybody  that 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Comanche  Business 
Council  because  he  Just  wanted  to  see  what 
regular  service  other  people  get.  He  needed 
medical  attention.  They  waited  from  9  o'clock 
In  the  morning  until  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon without  being  waited  on,  as  did  a  great 
many  other  people  who  were  still  in  the 
waiting  room  all  day  long. 

They  drove  back  to  Oklahoma  City,  a  hun- 
dred miles,  and  the  next  morning  drove  back 
to  Fort  Sill  Indian  Hospital  and  started  in 
line  again  at  9  o'clock  and  eventually  were 
treated  at  2  p.m. 

There  are  actual  cases  of  people  dying  In 
waiting  lines  because  we  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient personnel.  It  Just  seems  to  me  we  must 
do  much  more  about  that. 

The  attitudes  of  a  lot  of  these  people  are 
terrible  toward  the  Indians  whom  they  are 
supposed  to  serve,  and  then  the  very  situa- 
tion of  having  to  sit  there  In  the  line  for 
hours  and  hours  is  enough  to  degrade  and  de- 
humanize people  and  indicate  to  them  that 
we  don't  reslly  care  much  about  them  or  put 
very  much  value  upon  their  lives. 

I  think  that  we  have  got  to  do  more  In  the 
personnel  field,  and  we  have  got  to  do  more 
for  example  with  physicians'  aides. 

One  of  the  bad  things  about  the  Indian 
Health  Service  Is  that  doctors  come  In  there 
and  stay  only  two  years  and  then  go  away 
somewhere  else.  As  a  result,  Indians  feel  that 
they  are  not  really  very  interested  in  them 
and  that  this  Is  just  a  sort  of  two-year  duty 
they  have  to  do. 

I  believe  we  can  do  a  better  job  of  recruit- 
lug  p>eople  who  would  be  more  concerned 
about  Indian  health. 

More  than  that,  I  believe  we  could  insti- 
tute, as  the  Veterans  Administration  has 
begun  to  do,  a  program  for  training  physi- 
cians' aides  that  could  take  a  lot  of  these 
duties  off  of  the  doctors  and  work  under  the 
doctors'  supervision  and  do  a  much  better 
and  more  humane  job. 

Senator  Bible.  In  this  Fort  Sill  Hospital, 
how  long  ago  has  that  been  completed? 

Senator  Harris.  I  believe  It  has  been  three 
or  four  years  now  since  the  new  facility  was 
opened,  it  seems  to  me  It's  like  three  or  four 
years. 

Senator  Bible.  And  over  that  period  of 
time  there  Is  that  many  vacant  beds  In  that 
hospital? 

Senator  Harris.  That  Is  right.  It's  built  to 
be  an  80-bed  hospital;  it's  only  being  run  at 
60  beds.  They  don't  have  a  pediatrics  ward 
at  all.  It's  a  brand  new,  beautiful  facility. 
The  old  building  is  still  there  that  is  vacamt, 
and  that  is  a  shame. 

There  are  plenty  of  things  that  ought  to  be 
done  with  the  old  building.  For  example,  the 
old  building  could  be  used  as  a  nursing  home 
facility. 

Another  man,  Taylor  Noyabad,  he  Is  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Business  Council,  went 
down  to  Port  Sill  Indian  Hospital  the  other 
night  with  his  grandchild  and  his  daughter. 
When  they  brought  the  baby  in  there,  the 
nurse  put  a  towel  on  the  baby  In  place  of 
diapers,  and  he  asked  why  that  was  so, 
and  they  said  they  didn't  have  a  sufficient 
supply  Of  diapers  in  that  hospital. 

Not  only  that,  but  I  have  heard  witness 
after  witness  testify  to  what  I  think  Is  the 
uncontro verted  truth,  that  In  a  lot  of  places 
in  Oklahoma,  In  these  Indian  hospitals,  peo- 
ple have  to  bring  sheets  and  blankets  them- 
selves because  they  dont  have  sufficient 
sheets  and  blankets  In  these  hospitals. 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  Is,  as  I  said  s 
while  ago,  a  scandal. 


Senator  Bii.le.  What  have  you  done  with- 
in the  Indian  Health  Service  In  the  State 
of  Oklahoma?  Did  you  take  this  problem  up 
about  the  Fort  Sill  Hospital  with  the  author- 
ities? 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  heard 
this  very  case  this  past  Thursday,  and  I  am 
taking  it  up  with  somebody  who  can  do 
something  about  it,  and  that  is  you  and  this 
Committee.  I  talk  with  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  Indian  Health  Sen'ice  every 
chance  I  get.  Mostly  the  people  in  the  Indian 
Health  Service  want  to  break  Into  tears.  It 
makes  you  so  mad  you  can  hardly  talk,  or  it 
makes  you  so  sad  you  want  to  cry. 

It's  primarily  a  matter  of  money,  and  we 
are  talking  about  a  drop  In  the  bucket  In  the 
amount  of  money  this  government  spends. 
It  seems  to  me  if  we  would  get  outraged 
enough,  you  and  I  would  provide  the  funds 
to  get  this  done.  That  Is  what  it  Is;  It's  a 
matter  of  money. 

Senator  Bible.  Do  the  authorities  or  the 
superintendent  or  director,  whatever  the  title 
of  the  head  man  of  Port  Sill  Hospital,  what- 
ever his  title  Is,  does  he  request  the  addi- 
tional funds  to  request  these  20  beds? 

Senator  Harris.  If  he  doesn't,  he  ought  to 
be  run  off,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  can  go  down  there  and  take  a  look 
at  It,  as  I  have,  or  talk  to  the  Indian  Health 
Service  here  In  Washington.  How  else  would 
the  Indian  Public  Health  people  here  know 
what  deficiencies  there  are?  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about  these  kinds  of  deficiencies  in  drugs 
supplies  and  personnel  for  two  or  three  years. 
I  documented  these  shortages  In  the  Record 
last  year,  and  the  same  shortages  exist  this 
year. 

They  often  don't  have  aspirins,  because 
they  are  out  of  them.  That  Is  the  fact  of 
the  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  It's  up  to  us 
to  reach  out  and  try  to  solve  these  problems 
by  providing  the  funds  which  are  so  des- 
perately needed. 

Moreover,  an  additional  350  staff  positions 
are  desperately  needed  for  IHS  hospital  out- 
patient department  and  field  health  centers. 
In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  of  ambulatory  services  pro- 
vided at  hospital  and  field  clinics.  This  has 
resulted  In  a  dramatic  increase  In  outpatient 
visits.  While  this  has  been  a  real  success  story 
for  IHS,  It  has  resulted  at  the  same  time  in 
critical  staff  shortages  as  Indian  people  more 
and  more  take  advantage  of  outpatient  treat- 
ment. We  need  to  reinforce  this  encouraging 
trend  In  IHS,  and  I  recommend  that  funds  of 
$4,200,000  representing  350  positions  be  pro- 
vlded  in  1972. 

tTRBAN   AREAS 

Seventh,  another  terriblv  distressing  fac- 
tor in  the  entire  field  of  Indian  health  U  the 
fact  that  we  are  doing  nothing  for  the  health 
care  of  America's  rapidlj-  growing  Indian 
population  In  urban  areas.  Perhaps  as  much 
as  one-half  of  our  entire  Indian  population 
live  In  urban  areas  and  thus  are  outside 
the  normal  scope  of  IHS  activities. 

I  understand  that  at  one  time  IHS  did 
provide  some  contract  services  for  urban  In- 
dians, but  as  priorities  were  established  else- 
where these  were  gradually  dropped.  I  sus- 
pect this  has  been  so  largely  because  urban 
Indians  have  lacked  organization  and  have 
not  had  effective  advocates  to  express  their 
needs.  This  is  really  an  Injustice.  We  tell 
Indian  people,  on  the  one  hand,  that  they 
ought  to  have  options  open  to  them  to  live 
and  work  where  they  please  and  then  pen- 
alize them  If  they  choose  to  live  In  a  city. 
We  need  to  turn  this  situation  around. 

We  know  that  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for 
health  services  for  urban  Indians.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  those  Indian  people  who 
have  recently  arrived  from  a  reservation  or 
rural  area.  People  who  have  been  dependent 
upon  IHS  and  BIA  services  all  their  lives 
frequently  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  locate 
services  In  the  urban  maze. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Indian  centers  which 
provide  referral  and  other  services  to  new 
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arrivals  Is  Indicative  of  the  need  that  Indian 
people  have  In   the  urban  situation. 

I  believe  that  IHS  should  move  In  the 
direction  of  providing  referral  and  he^th 
consultation  services  In  urban  areas.  All; our 
urban  areas  contain  a  wide  variety  of  he^th 
services,  both  public  and  private,  wtilch 
many  Indian  people  would  take  advantage 
of  If  they  knew  of  them  or  had  some  a84lst- 
ance  In  locating  them. 

I  propose  that  IHS  conduct  a  demonstra- 
tion program  In  several  urban  areas  to  lielp 
Indians  receive  better  medical  emd  henltb 
services  from  existing  facilities.  This  program 
would  utilize  para-professlonal  personn^  as 
community  health  representatives  who 
would  be  specially  trained  In  the  utilization 
of  urban  health  resources.  At  the  same  tttme 
these  persona  would  serve  as  a  mecm^  to 
document  the  true  health  situation  of  u^an 
Indians.  I  propose  that  this  program  oper- 
ating as  a  limited  demonstration  In  a  limited 
number  of  cities  be  funded  at  $3  mlllloii. 

Senator  Biblz.  Is  there  any  type  of  that 
service  In  any  of  the  urban  areas  of  the  ca(un- 
try  today,  thi3  educational  service  or  ^bls 
community  health  representative?  ; 

I  think  the  community  health  representa- 
tive does  serve  a  real  useful  purpose,  ;but 
doesn't  he  operate  in  the  urban  areas  at  all? 

Senator  Harris.  Not  under  the  Indian  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  We  have  some  OEO- 
funded  projects  working  in  some  areas,  but 
they  are  pitifully  small.  I  think  a  little  i  in- 
vestment here  would  really  go  a  long  jway 
toward  getting  people  hooked  up  with  tl^ese 
programs.  A  lot  of  non-Indian  people  ^ho 
run  the  regular  health  service  programs  l^ave 
the  Idea  that  Indians  have  some  other  pro- 
gram available  to  them.  That  Is  why  In]  my 
own  state  people  continue  to  drive  100  nillee 
or  more  to  go  to  an  Indian  hospital  because 
there  is  an  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Indians  oft«n  that  Indians  are  served  some- 
where els«. 

Also    the    Indians    themselves    aometit 
feel   they   are   not   entitled   to   the   regiilar 
services.  , 

I  think  U  we  could  get  the  two  toge^ 
through  referrals  and  such  centers,  tha 
would  be  a  very  wise  and  practical  inv^ 
ment. 

PKE-PAtD      HEALTH     CARE 

In  addition  to  this  limited  measure 
serve  urban  Indians.  I  propose  that  IHS  i 
aggressively  into  the  area  of  promotlr 
demonstration  pre-paid  compreher 
health  care  program  similar  to  the  Ka 
plan  in  one  or  two  cities. 

I  believe  that  such  a  program  will 
ceasfuUy  demonstrate  how  vastly  impr 
medical  services  can  be  supplied  to  In(llan 
people  at  a  cost  which  is  substantially  less 
per  person  than  Is  presently  possible  in  [the 
Indian  Health  program.  If  this  should  p*ove 
to  be  true,  it  would  constitute  a  mijor 
achievement  in  providing  a  solution  tojthe 
continuing  crisis,  not  only  in  Indian  health 
but  in  health  care  for  all  Americans.  I  rec- 
ommend that  $3  million  be  appropriated]  for 
this  purpose.  \ 

HOSPrTAL  IMPROVEMENT 

A  great  need  exists  to  do  something  about 
the  enormous  backlog  of  modernization  md 
replacement  needs  of  IHS  facilities.  At  the 
present  time,  one-fifth  of  all  IHS  hospitals 
lack  accommodation  because  they  are  ol  iso- 
late and  have  serious  flre  and  safety  piob- 
lems.  Quite  frankly,  many  of  the  Inclan 
hospitals   are    dangerous   flre    traps. 

At  the  present  time,  the  total  replacem  ent 
and  modernization  needs  for  all  of  IHi>  Is 
estimated  at  $265  million.  536,200,000  is  Im- 
mediately needed  Just  for  essential  repilrs 
and  maintenance  and  to  eliminate  serious 
fire  and  safety  hazards.  Yet  the  Admlnis  ra- 
tion has  proposed  a  mere  $2,599,532  In  the 
face  of  this  enormous  need.  I  believe  this 
should  be  increased  by  at  least  $36,200,600. 
I  desperately  hope  that  It  will  not  talis  a 


disastrous  fire  resulting  In  loss  of  life  In 
one  of  the  IHS  hospitals  to  convince  us  of 
the  urgency  of  this  matter. 

CONTKACT  MEDICAL  CARE 

At  the  Oklahoma  City  hearing  I  was  par- 
ticularly disturbed  by  the  number  of  wit- 
nesses that  testified  to  the  fact  that  con- 
tract services  for  doctors  and  for  dentists 
were  not  being  paid  by  the  Indian  Health 
Service  because  of  a  shortage  of  funds. 

It  is  unfortunate  enough  that  the  long 
waiting  lines  are  a  barrier  to  receiving  care 
for  the  Indian,  but  add  to  that  the  failure 
to  have  his  bills  paid,  which  brings  on  em- 
barrassment, and  you  have  an  Intolerable 
situation. 

Several  witnesses  mentioned  the  Inability 
to  obtain  eyeglasses.  I  understand  that  the 
IHS  readily  recognizes  that  there  is  a 
great  unmet  need  in  this  regard,  and  that 
because  of  a  lack  of  funds  only  children 
and  adults  that  can  relate  the  need  to  em- 
ployment, and  not  all  of  them,  are  furnished 
eyeglasses. 

It  is  rather  obvious  that  having  a  pre- 
scription does  little  to  cure  the  aliment  un- 
less one  can  somehow  obtain  the  drugs.  Sev- 
eral witnesses  at  the  Oklahoma  city  hear- 
ing pointed  out  this  shortcoming. 

People  testified  they  could  not  get  addi- 
tional contract  services  because  former  bills 
that  were  approved  by  the  Indian  Health 
Service  had  not  yet  been  paid  because  of  a 
shortage  of  funds. 

My  staff,  after  a  preliminary  Investigation 
of  this  matter.  Informs  me  that  to  meet  the 
known  needs  the  appropriation  for  contract 
care  must  be  Increased  from  $26  million  to 
$43  million.  If  we  fall  to  do  so,  approxi- 
mately forty  per  cent  of  the  known  needs 
win  go  unmet.  When  placed  In  Us  proper 
context  of  the  total  federal  budget,  we  rec- 
ognize that  from  a  dollar  standpoint  wu 
are  really  Just  dealing  with  peanuts  when 
we  consider  this  appropriation. 

When  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  moral  obligations  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, no  other  appropriation  has  any  more 
significance  than  this  one.  I  request  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $18  million. 

I  know,  better  than  ever  before,  that  there 
Is  In  fact  a  serious  crisis  In  Indian  health 
and  that  we  are  not  doing  enough  to  meet 
these  most  serious  and  basic  needs.  Since 
the  time  when  the  U.S.  Government  first 
began  promising  health  services  to  Ameri- 
can Indians  In  return  for  the  cession  of 
lands  we  were  so  determined  to  seize,  an 
important  and  sovereign  obligation  has  re- 
mained unmet. 

So  long  as  we  fall  to  meet  the  legitimate 
health  needs  of  Native  Americans,  there  Is 
a  stain  on  our  national  honor. 

I  want  to  commend  this  Committee  for 
aU  that  it  has  done  in  the  past  to  meet  these 
needs.  I  realize  that  reconciling  the  many 
unmet  needs  of  our  society  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  budget  is  the  most  difficult 
task.  However,  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
any  needs  more  urgent  or  more  valid  than 
those  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives. 

Senator  Bible.  That  is  a  very,  very  fine 
statement,  Senator  Harris. 

I  know  of  your  great  and  continuing  Inter- 
est in  this  field.  I  do  hope  that  In  addition 
to  the  plea  that  you  have  made  before  this 
Committee  that  you  would  make  arrange- 
ments to  appear  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee who  will  act  first  on  this  legislation.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  have  made  ar- 
rangements to  do  that  or  not,  but  I  would 
certainly  urge  that  you  do  it. 

They  are  hearing  their  Congressional  wit- 
nesses on  April  21,  which  might  be  a  date 
you  want  to  note.  Mrs.  Hansen,  I  am  sure, 
has  great  sympathy  for  these  problems.  Just 
as  I  do,  as  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee do. 

We    appreciate    the    additional    contribu- 


tions you  have  given  us.  This  Is  a  very  fine 
statement  you  have  given  today,  and  w« 
will  do  the  best  we  can  and  work  on  It. 

Senator  Harris.  I  appreciate  that  sug- 
gestion;  I  will  try  to  follow  it  up. 

Senator  Bible.  Senator  Byrd? 

Senator  Btro.  I  would  Just  like  to  say  it'i 
a  very  fine  statement,  a  most  comprehensive 
one.  I  think  your  suggestion  for  Senator 
Harris  to  appear  tyefore  the  House  Committee 
is  a  good  one.  You  could  supply  this  Sub- 
committee with  additional  statistics  sub- 
stantiating the  figures. 

Senator  Bible.  Thank  you.  Senator  Harris. 


FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF  AMER. 
ICA  OBSERVE  NATIONAL  FHA 
WEEK 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  March 
28  to  April  3  was  observed  as  National 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  Week. 
Some  600,000  FHA  members  carried  out 
special  projects  and  activities  during 
that  period. 

All  Americans  can  take  special  pride 
in  ttie  young  women  of  FHA.  They  are 
concerned  not  only  with  preparing  for 
the  responsibilities  of  later  family  life, 
but  also  with  expanding  their  civic  in- 
volvement to  help  less  fortunate  citizens, 
such  as  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

In  Michigan  more  than  12,000  mem- 
bers from  163  chapters  participated  in 
National  FHA  Week. 

Miss  Lorri  Jackson,  a  senior  at  Bad 
Axe  High  School  and  State  president  of 
the  Michigan  FHA  Association,  sent  a 
press  release  to  my  office  explaining  the 
objectives  of  FHA  during  this  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  press  release  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Ftttttre  Homemakers  of  America  Observe 
National  PHA  Week 

Future  Homemakers  of  America  in  Michi- 
gan will  join  with  the  600.000  PHA  members 
across  the  country  In  obrervlng  National 
PHA  Week,  March  28  through  April  3.  1971. 
The  263  local  high  school  chapters  in  Michi- 
gan will  carry  out  special  projects  and  activi- 
ties dxirlng  the  week  focused  on  the  theme 
of  FHA  CAKES. 

According  to  Lorrl  Jackson,  high  school 
senior  at  Bad  Axe  High  School  and  State 
President  of  the  Michigan  FHA  Association. 
members  of  Futxire  Homemakers  of  America 
care  about  a  lot  of  things: 

"They  care  about  the  many  problems  in  our 
world  today  so  they  plan  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions around  such  subjects  as  drug  abuse, 
the  generation  gap,  boy-girl  and  family  rela- 
tionships, and  friendships  with  people  In 
other  countries. 

They  care  about  continuing  education  so 
they  contribute  to  scholarship  funds  and 
encourage  members  to  stay  In  school  and  to 
receive  education  beyond  high  school. 

Most  of  all  FHA'ers  care  about  the  In- 
dividual member  and  helping  him  or  her 
develop  to  the  highest  potential  so  that  both 
the  individual  and  society  may  benefit." 

The  seventy  members  of  the  FHA  Chapter 
at  Bad  Axe  have  scheduled  a  number  of  ac- 
tivities for  this  week.  Plans  outlined  by  Lorrl 
and  her  adviser.  Mrs.  Mary  Jackson  include: 

Show  everyone  that  you  care  by  working  to 
advance  FHA  in  this  our  twenty-fifth  year, 
won't  you  please? 

Sunday. — Show  we  care  about  our  church 
activities  by  attending  church  of  our  choice. 

Monday. — Show   we   care    about   FHA  by 
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wearing  our  colors  of  red  and  white  and  ap- 
pearing on  local  radio  stations. 

Tuesday. — Show  we  care  about  our  teach- 
ers by  preparing  special  treats  for  the  teach- 
er's room  or  apples  for  their  desks. 

Wednesday. — Show  we  care  about  our 
school  by  preparing  hall  exhibits  and  bulletin 
boards  for  FHA  Week. 

Thursday. — Show  we  care  about  our  today 
by  scheduling  our  chapter  meeting  with  an 
adult  and  youth  panel  on  mutual  problems. 

Friday. — Show  we  care  about  our  commu- 
nity by  a  visit  to  the  local  county  home  to 
entertain  the  patients. 

Saturday. — Show  we  care  about  our  fam- 
ilies by  planning  to  do  something  special  for 
those  at  home. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America  is  a  non- 
profit, self-supporting  organization  officially 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
the  American  Home  Economics  Association 
and  is  correlated  with  the  home  economics 
program  in  the  secondary  schools.  High 
school  home  economics  teachers  serve  as  ad- 
visers to  the  12,000  local  FHA  chapters 
throughout  the  country.  National  Headquar- 
ters are  located  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
Michigan  Association  of  FTIA  is  chartered  by 
tlie  National  organization  of  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  and  Is  co-sponsored  by 
the  Michigan  Home  Economics  Association 
and  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education 
In  Lansing  where  Mrs.  Thelma  L.  Draper 
serves  as  State  Adviser. 

In  addition  to  President  Lorrl  Jackson, 
other  officers  of  the  Michigan  Association  of 
PHA  are: 

First  Vice  President,  Virginia  Cropsey,  Mar- 
cellus  High  School. 

Vice  President  of  Degrees,  Pamela  Bush, 
Bentley  High  School,  Flint. 

Vice  President  of  Projects,  Cynthia  Brown, 
Haslett  High  School. 

Vice  President  of  Public  Relations,  Jerri 
Boss.  Ithaca  High  School. 

Vice  President  of  Recreation,  Pamela 
Petzold,  Millington  High  School. 

Vice  President  of  Evaluation,  Nancy  An- 
derson, Hesperia  High  School. 

Secretary-Treasurer.  Jo  Ann  Huyck,  Pick- 
ford  High  School. 

Parliamentarian,  Phyllis  Crandall,  Vander- 
cook  Lake  High  School,  Jackson. 

Historian,  Barbara  Jagger,  Beldlng  High 
School. 

Song  Leader,  Jerrilyn  Thlebaut,  Mesick 
High  School. 

Pianist,  Linda  Wright,  Morrlce  High  School. 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS  RECOM- 
MENDS CONSTITUTIONAL  CON- 
VEN-nON  PROCEDURES  ACT,  S. 
213 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pi  esident,  since  I  first 
introduced  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion Procedures  Act.  I  have  received  sup- 
port for  my  bill  from  many  sources.  An- 
other in  the  long  line  of  endorsements 
of  S.  215  has  come  from  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. A  memorandum  dated  December 
29,  1970,  from  the  Executive  Director  to 
the  Members  of  the  Commission  de- 
scribed the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
concluded : 

[Tlhe  Commission  recommends  that  Con- 
gress at  the  earliest  opportunity  enact  the 
proposed  Federal  Constitutional  Convention 
Amendment  Act. 

As  Senators  know,  S.  215  provides  pro- 
cedures for  the  orderly  conduct  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention  in  the  event  one  is 
called  upon  application  of  two-thirds  of 
the  States,  as  provided  for  by  article  V 


of  the  Constitution.  On  January  26,  1971, 
when  I  introduced  S.  215,  I  described  its 
provisions  in  some  detail;  therefore,  at 
this  time  I  shall  mention  only  briefly  its 
principal  provisions:  It  provides  proce- 
dures for  the  adoption  of  State  applica- 
tions and  their  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress; for  the  receipt  and  the  recording 
of  applications,  by  the  Congress ;  for  the 
rescinding  of  applications;  for  limiting 
the  effective  period  of  applications  to  7 
years;  for  the  adoption  by  the  Congress 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  designating 
the  place  and  time  of  the  convention 
and  the  nature  of  the  amendment  or 
amendments;  for  the  calling  and  con- 
vening of  a  convention;  for  the  number 
and  manner  of  electing  delegates;  for 
arrangements  and  facilities  for  holding 
a  convention;  for  compensation  of  dele- 
gates and  the  payment  of  expenses;  for 
the  election  of  oflBcers;  for  the  proposing 
of  amendments,  with  a  limitation  that 
no  amendment  may  be  proposed  that  was 
not  named  in  the  concurrent  resolution; 
for  voting  and  recordkeeping;  for  the 
termination  of  the  convention;  for  the 
receipt  by  the  Congress  of  the  proposed 
amendment  or  amendments  and  trans- 
mittal to  the  States  for  ratification;  for 
ratification  by  the  States;  for  recision 
of  ratifications;  for  proclamation  of  a 
constitution  amendment;  and  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  that 
at  the  present  time  the  States  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  current  revenue- 
sharing  proposal,  and  at  least  eight 
States  already  have  petitioned  Congress 
to  call  a  constitutional  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  revenue  sharing. 

I  believe  the  passage  of  my  bill  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  the  dangers 
that  many  legal  scholars  and  other  ob- 
servers foresee  in  a  constitutional  con- 
vention called  without  rules  to  govern 
its  conduct.  I  view  with  the  gravest  con- 
cern the  intolerable  situation  that  would 
exist  if  a  convention  were  to  be  called 
without  the  safeguards  of  well-defined 
procedures,  which  do  not  exist  today. 
I  believe  that  Senators  share  my  concern ; 
and,  once  again,  I  urge  that  they  support 
my  measure. 


OCEAN    DUMPING 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  26,  1971.  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution,  on  which  I  serve,  held 
hearings  in  Rehoboth  Beach,  Del.,  on  the 
problem  of  ocean  dumping.  This  is  a 
serious  problem  in  certain  places  today 
and  has  the  potential  of  becoming  even 
more  serious  as  communities  and  indus- 
try look  to  the  ocean  as  a  possible  source 
of  their  waste  disposal.  Congress  has  an 
opportimity  to  take  preventive  steps. 
That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor 
the  administration's  measure,  S.  1238, 
the  Marine  Protection  Act  of  1971.  which 
would  make  certain  that  this  does  not 
happen.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
my  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statkmknt  of  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jb. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
today.  One  of  the  most  valuable  natural  re- 
sources that  we  have  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land Is  the  beach  at  Ocean  City.  Certainly 
the  clean  water  and  the  pure  sand  at  Mary- 
land's ocean  resort  provides  one  of  the  best 
recreational  opportunities  on  the  East  Coast 
of  the  United  States. 

Because  it  Is  still  clean.  Ocean  City  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  us  to  protect  an 
area  from  pollution  so  that  its  use  is  not 
lost  to  the  great  number  of  Marylanders  and 
others  who  enjoy  its  benefits  as  has  been 
the  case  for  so  many  other  recreational  areas 
across  the  country. 

For  this  reason,  I  Joined  Senator  Boggs, 
of  Delaware,  and  other  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Foliation  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  today  in  Rehoboth  Beach  on  the 
subject  of  ocean  dumping. 

We  have  been  alarmed  recently  to  read 
and  hear  of  sludge  and  garbage  scows  being 
towed  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  then 
dumping  refuse  which  might  eventually  wash 
up  on  our  shores.  While  this  doasn't  appear 
to  present  any  immediate  problem  to  Ocean 
City,  it  is  something  we  want  stopped. 

The  oceans  comprise  over  70  '~c  of  the  earth. 
The  Station  Commission's  Report,  "Our  Na- 
tion and  the  Sea,"  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  sea  when  they  said  "the  nation's  stake 
in  the  use  of  the  sea  is  synonymous  with  the 
promise  and  threat  of  tomorrow."  The  prom- 
ise of  the  ocean  is  represented  by: 

The  Ocean's  potential  as  a  source  for  food 
for  a  growing  World  population: 

The  Ocean's  potential  as  a  resource  for 
new  minerals: 

The  potential  for  the  ocean's  plant  and 
animal  life  for  the  medicinal  raw  materials, 
and 

The  Ocean's  Importance  In  providing 
transportation,  recreation,  and  a  refuge 
from  hectic  pace  of  urban  living  for  many 
Americans. 

The  dangers  are  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  implications,  such  as  sub- 
marine warfare,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
hearings  today — ocean  pollution. 

I  for  one  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  applaud  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  for  Its  report  "Ocean 
Dumping — a  National  Policy"  which  was  Is- 
sued to  the  country  in  October  1970.  The 
report  gave  emphasis  to  the  concern  and 
prompted  the  legislative  activity  and  the 
Committee's  hearings  today. 

We  know  what  can  happen  If  dimiplng 
goes  uncontrolled  as  Illustrated  by  the  so- 
called  Dead  Sea  area,  a  contaminated  ocean 
area  off  the  New  York  Harbor.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  prevent  additional  such  areas,  par- 
ticularly off  the  Maryland -Delaware  Beaches. 
That  Is  why  we  are  concerned  over  the  140 
million  gallons  of  sludge,  110  million  by  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  dumped  at  the  Cape 
May,  Delaware  Ocean  sewage  dump. 

Although  the  amount  of  waste  transported 
and  dumped  Into  the  ocean  is  relatively 
small  In  terms  of  the  total  volume  of  pollut- 
ants reaching  the  ocean.  Indications  are  that 
the  future  impact  of  ocean  dumping  will 
show  a  marked  Increase  relative  to  other 
sotirces,  unless  steps  are  taken  and  taken 
now. 

About  48  million  tons  of  waste  were 
dumped  Into  the  oceans  in  1968  at  250  dis- 
posal sites,  60%  of  which  are  located  off  the 
Atlantic  coast.  This  waste  Includes  dredge 
spoils,  Industrial  waste,  sewage  sludge,  which 
Is  a  by-product  of  municipal  waste  and  water 
treatment,  construction  and  demolition  de- 
bris, solid  waste  and  radioactive  waste.  Pro- 
jections Indicate  that  the  volume  of  waste 
dumped  into  the  ocean  Is  Increasing  rapidly 
and  will  likely  Increase  even  faster  because 
of  the  decreasing  capacity  of  present  faclU- 
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ties,  the  lack  of  suitable  nearby  land 
and  the  higher  costs  and  political  probl^: 
acquiring  new  sites. 

Statistics    compiled    by    the 
Council  Indicate  a  fourfold  Increase  In 
dumping  from  1949  to  1968.  Both  the  1 
and  1964-68  periods  showed  a  28% 
iQ  waste  disposals  at  sea,  largely 
from  dramatic   increases   in  industrla , 
sewage  sludge  disposals.  A  study  of 
tlon  projections  also  indicate  that  the 
1cm  is  likely  co  become  more  acute 
more  people  simply  mean  mare  wast( 
tween  1930  and  1960  the  population 
coastal  areas  Increased  by  78 ^c  compare(  1 
a  48 'c  increase  for  the  Nation  as  a 
1970  cur  coastal  population  was 
68,397.000  and  by   the   turn  of  the 
our  coastal  population  is  estimated  to 
106,900,000,   a   agure   as   great   as   the 
population  of  the  Nation  50  years  ago. 

Using  the  projected  population  inc 
for  coastal  areas  and  assuming  .119 
sludge  generated  per  person  each  dai 
:  can  estimate  the  potential  sludge 
our  coastal  areas.  It  is  estimated  tha : 
year  1.4  million  tons  were  disposed 
By  the  year  2000,  the  number  of  tons 
erated  iu  coastal  areas  will  increase  5( 
2.1  million  tons.  The  President's  Counc 
tioned  that  this  may  underestimate 
atmounts  of  sludge  pointing  out  for  ex 
that  in  the  Baltimore-Washington 
sludge  generated  will   increase   140'!, 
70,000  tons  to  166.000  tons. 

I  might  say  that  we  are  deeply 
to  the  President's  Council  on  Env 
Quality  who  recognized  not  only  the 
tance  of  the  problem  but  also  the 
an    early    and    thorough    report    on 
dumping.  Only  named  In  April  of  197 1 
Council  completed  Its  study  and 
excellent  report  in  October  of  last 
this  time  President  Nixon  endorsed  the 
ell's  recommendations,  as  do  I,  and 
that  he  would  send  legislation  to  the 
gress  on  this  subject.  Present  legislatlo:  i 
regulatory    authority    is    inadequate, 
states  have  no  controls  over  the  ocean 
Ing,  state's  Jurisdiction  extends  only 
territorial  sea.  out  three  miles.  Corps 
gineers'  regulatory  authority  In  general 
the  same  limitations. 

On  Tuesday,  March  16,  I   Joined 
Boggs  and  others  in  Introducing  the 
istratlon  bill  S.  1238,  the  "Marine 
Act  of  1971"  which  would  require  a 
for  discharging  of  waste  Into   the 
The  bill  declares  and  provides  leglslatl 
thority  for  a  national  policy  "to  regulalje 
dumping   of   all    types    of    materlsJ    ir 
oceans,  coastal  and  other  waters  and  tc 
vent  or  vigorously  limit  the  dumping 
the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other  waters 
material  which  could  skdversely  affect 
health,  welfare,  or  amenities,  or  the 
environment,  ecological  systems,  or 
potentialities."  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Watei 
lutlon  will  take  early  and  favorable 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  f 
'■*     can  people  should  take  heart  over  th  ! 
velopments  in  the  environmental  area 
though  we  certainly  have  not  won  the 
we  are  committed  to  winning  it.  This 
hearing  illustrates   that   the  President 
the  Congress  are  beginnirg  to  take 
in  anticipation   of  emerging  environ 
problems   rather   than   responding  to 
after  the  problem  has  reached  a  crisis  oi 
aster  state.  As  the  Council  states,  "Thi  i 
tlon  has  an  opportunity  unique  in 
the  oDportunity  to  act  to  prevent  an  e 
mental  problem  which  otherwise  will 
a  great  magaltude." 

In   closing   Mr.   Chairman.    I   believe 
waste  disposal  is  one  of  the  most 
and   critical   problems   facing  this 
Finding  a  solution  to  the  problem  is 
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to  require  the  mustering  of  the  best  minds 
and  talents  available  In  America.  The  waste 
problem  was  summed  up  in  a  recent  Com- 
mittee Executive  Meeting  when  one  Senator 
remarked,  "Everyone  wants  us  to  pick  up 
the  waste,  but  no  one  will  let  us  put  it 
down".  We  simply  must  find  better  means 
of  handling  our  waste  materials.  That  Is  why 
I  am  deeply  interested  in  recycling  of  waste. 
I  believe  recycling  will  prove  more  important 
In  the  years  ahead.  Recycling  simply  must 
become  a  part  of  our  gebcral  practice.  It  is 
my  understanding  the  technology  exists  to- 
day to  recycle  many  types  of  paper,  gla.ss, 
aluminum  and  various  materials.  Also,  I  un- 
derstand that  19':  of  the  material  used  in 
the  paper  manufacturing  process  is  recycled. 

Certainly,  we  need  an  accelerated  solid 
waste  research  program  to  produce  new  and 
needed  technology  in  this  area.  This  Is  im- 
portant not  only  in  helping  to  solve  the  vast 
and  growing  waste  disposal  problem,  but  also 
because  there  is  a  real  need  to  conserve  and 
usp  wisely  our  resources.  After  all  our  re- 
sources are  not  inexhaustible. 

I  have  been  following  with  gfreat  Interest 
the  federal  research  project  In  Prince  George's 
County  which  Involves  the  recycling  of 
household  waste.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  labor,  equipment  and  building  to  process 
the  waste  is  running  $3.25  a  ton.  The  end 
products  of  commercial  grade  metal  and  glass 
are  selling  for  $12.00  a  ton.  This  indicates  we 
may  be  able  to  turn  the  liability  of  waste 
disposal   into  a  profitable  national  asset. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Sunday 
Star  article  of  January  17,  1971  on  this  effort 
be  made  part  of  the  Record. 

Only  recently,  the  Maryland  Tin  Companies 
of  America,  Continental,  National  Can  an- 
nounced they  would  commence  a  Joint  effort 
in  recycling  metal  cans.  One  of  these  collect- 
ing centers  Is  to  be  located  In  Dorchester 
County,  It  will  be  the  first  recycling  center 
on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Rejwrtedly  six  re- 
cycling centers  will  be  operating  In  Mary- 
land, three  In  Baltimore,  one  In  Sparrows 
Point  and  two  In  Dorchester  County. 

I  cite  these  developments  as  Indicative  of 
some  of  the  developments  and  activity  in  the 
waste  disposal  field.  Industry,  cities,  govern- 
ment and  yes  private  citizens  are  all  part  of 
the  problem  and  therefore  all  must  be  a  part 
of  the  answer.  Since  paper  products  make  up 
approximately  50%  of  solid  waste  and  paper 
can  ba  recycled,  there  is  a  great  potential 
here  not  only  for  conservation  of  our  re- 
sources, but  also  for  easing  of  the  waste  dis- 
posal problem. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  concerted  effort  by 
all,  preventive  actions  such  as  those  rep- 
resented by  today's  hearings,  and  an  acceler- 
ation of  research  on  recycling,  will  produce 
the  breakthroughs  necessary  for  us  to  deal 
with  the  mountainous  problem  of  waste  dis- 
posal. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  and  pledge  that  I 
will  do  everything  I  can  to  make  certain  that 
the  potential  of  the  ocean  as  a  food  source, 
as  the  habitat  of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  as  a 
source  of  transportation,  recreation  and  fun 
will  be  preserved  for  m.lllons  of  Americans 
today  and  for  posterity. 


TROY  GORDON.  OF  THE  TULSA 
DAILY  WORLD 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
really  outstanding  newspaper  columnists 
in  the  Nation  is  Troy  Gordon,  of  the 
Tulsa  Daily  World. 

Recently,  while  in  Tulsa,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  at  some  length  with 
Mr,  Gordon.  I  enjoy  these  sessions  very 
much,  because  he  is  an  unusual  and 
gifted  man,  with  remarkable  insights 
and  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 

The  son  of  a  Methodist  minister,  Troy 


Gordon  was  a  highly  respected  reporter 
for  several  newspapers  and  the  Interna- 
tional News  Service  before  joining  the 
Tulsa  World  and  starting  his  "Round  the 
Clock"  column.  He  writes  with  under- 
standing and  compassion,  as  well  as 
humor,  and  I  believe  this  is  the  reason 
why  he  has  such  a  large  following. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Senators  who 
are  not  familiar  with  Troy  Gordon's 
writings  would  enjoy  reading  a  sampling 
of  his  columns.  Included  in  this  sampling 
is  the  column  dated  March  5,  1971,  con- 
cerning a  press  conference  he  attended 
before  our  visit,  and  parts  of  other  col- 
umns which  I  have  clipped  in  recent 
months.  I  do  not  claim  that  these  are 
"The  Best  of  Troy  Gordon,"  but  only 
that  they  are  .terns  which  appealed  to 
me  when  I  read  them  in  the  Tulsa  World 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  num- 
ber of  articles  written  by  Troy  Gordon 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
As  follows: 

Round  the  Clock 
(By  Troy  Gordon) 

Prom  time  to  time  I  like  to  check  In  on 
the  working  press  to  see  what  they're  up  to 
now.  Thursday  I  chose  Sen.  Fred  Harris'  press 
conference. 

The  office  space  alloted  to  him  In  our 
federal  building  is  much  smaller  than  I  had 
expected,  and  three  television  stations  and 
their  equipment  forced  me  to  huddle  In  a 
chair  at  the  back  of  the  room. 

One  news  reporter,  a  tv  on-camera  news- 
man, a  radio  man  or  two,  Mrs  Harris,  and  a 
couple  of  aides  to  the  senator  gave  the  place 
a  lived-in  look.  I  made  It  overflow. 

Earlier  when  I  tried  to  call  to  see  If  the 
press  conference  was  to  be  held  there,  I 
learned  that  the  phone  Is  answered  by  a  re- 
cording device,  asking  you  to  leave  your  mes- 
sage and  your  niunber  and  the  senator  will 
call  later. 

This  was  frustrating,  so  I  told  the  recorder: 
I  was  trying  to  find  out  where  the  senator's 
press  conference  is  to  be,  but  I  guess  I've  run 
up  against  a  blank  wall." 

I  got  no  answer,  although  later  one  of  the 
aides  said  he  had  picked  up  the  phone  and 
listened  to  my  plaint,  but  I  hung  up  before 
he  could  reply. 

Since  I  had  been  Informed  I  was  talking  to 
a  tapie  recorder,  I'm  glad. 

The  Senator  sat  at  his  desk  and  fielded  the 
question*.  He  is  voluble.  Interesting  and 
witty. 

Twice  the  phone  rang  during  the  confer- 
ence, and  he  picked  It  up  and  hung  it  over 
the  edge  of  a  drawar.  (Don't  be  offended,  con- 
stituent, there  was  a  press  conference  going 
on.) 

Harris  said  he  thinks  Carl  Albert  "will  be 
one  of  the  great  speakers,"  that  "There  is  too 
much  mealy-mouthed  double-talking  from 
some  of  the  politicians,  and  the  people  are 
sick  of  that,"  and  that  "we  (he)  should  da 
rather  well  with  the  new  18-20-year-old 
voters." 

He  said  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie  Is  "way 
out  front  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination." 

Asked  what  he  would  discuss  in  a  10  a.m. 
Frld.iy  appearance  at  the  University  of  Tul.sa, 
Harris  looked  at  his  schedule  and  said : 

"The  topic  written  down  here  is  "Law  and 
Order  as  a  Political  Factor,'  but  my  real  sub- 
ject will  be  'Why  I  should  be  reelected  by  ac- 
clamation'." 

Did  he  think  the  Republicans  would  have 
more  than  one  candidate  for  his  seat  in  1972? 
"I  suspect  thpy'll  get  their  moneybags  to- 
gether and  decide  on  one  candidate." 
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After  the  tv  men  folded  the  cameras  and 
noisily  stole  away,  Harris  conceded  that  his 
early  stand  against  the  Vietnam  War  had  up- 
set some  people.  He  said  one  constituent  told 


him: 


■We  sent  you  to  Washington  to  save  us, 
Fred,  but  we  don't  want  to  be  saved  that 


fast. 

Harris  said  he  Is  criticized  for  not  spending 
enough  time  In  Oklahoma,  but  he  averages 
24-25  trips  back  each  year.  People  apparently 
don't  notice,  he  said,  adding: 

"Bob  Kerr  used  to  spend  almost  all  of  his 
time  in  Washington,  and  everyone  thought 
he  was  in  Oklahoma,  and  Mike  Monroney 
came  back  frequently  and  they  thought  he 
spent  too  much  time  In  Washington." 

I  managed  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Harris,  LaDonna, 
without  speaking  with  forked  tongue.  What 
did  we  discuss?  Our  respective  children,  of 

course. 

Then  I  left  the  building  with  them.  As  we 
walked  toward  the  elevator,  the  senator 
asked:  "How's  Jeanne?" 

"Who?"  I  asked. 

"Jeanne,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  mean  Joanne?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

What  I  had  forgotten,  you  see,  was  that 
only  a  few  months  ago  the  senator  had  writ- 
ten me  a  note  and  closed  it  with  the  nota- 
tion, "give  my  regards  to  Jeanne." 

And  I  used  an  Item  on  It  chiding  him,  and 
asking  him  to  pay  my  respects  to  LeDeana. 

He  was  only  striking  back,  as  a  senator 
should. 

The  federal  building  In  Tulsa  is  huge.  You 
can  get  lost  In  it.  If  you  don't  know  the  ter- 
ritory, and  employees  could  get  hungry  walk- 
ing back  from  lunch. 

I'll  match  my  "good  old  days"  with  those 
my  kids  will  have  when  they  grow  up. 

Overheard:  "The  speech  was  so  long  I 
thought  my  watch  had  stopped,  but  It  turned 
out  it  was  the  speaker's  brain." 

The  new  telephone  books  are  out,  and 
right  there  In  the  front,  on  page  9,  It  says: 

"Tulsa,  the  nation's  46th  city  in  popula- 
tion, mixes  oil,  water,  air  and  space  to  pro- 
vide the  principal  economic  base  for  this  city 
of  over  325,000  people." 

I'm  not  quite  sure  what  that  mix  would 
produce  but  it  sounds  a  lot  like  we  might  be 
"the  smog  capital  of  the  world." 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  book,  "The  Will  Rogers  Book,"  has 

been  on  my  desk  for  several  days  (why  not 
quote  the  best?),  and  a  cohort  has  said: 

"I  have  no  objection  to  your  quoting  him, 
but  if  I  ever  see  you  trying  to  twirl  a  rope, 
I'm  calling  for  help." 
Having  said  that,  here's  Will  on  education: 
"All  of  our  disgustingly  rich  men  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  their  money. 
Punny  none  of  them  ever  thought  of  giving 
it  back  to  the  people  they  got  it  from.  In- 
stead of  these  men  giving  money  to  found 
colleges  to  promote  learning,  why  don't  they 
pass  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting 
everybody  from  learning  anything?  And  if 
it  works  as  good  as  the  Prohibition  one  did, 
in  five  years  we  would  have  the  smartest  race 
of  people  on  earth." 

•  •  »  «  • 

John  Hamill,  Washington,  D.C.,  writes: 

"The  quote  of  the  week  goes  to  one  of  the 
secretaries  in  our  office  (he  works  for  a  Min- 
nesota congressman) .  During  a  lull  In  our 
conversation  about  families,  she  remarked: 

"I've  always  wanted  an  older  brother,  but 
I  guess  it's  too  late  now." 

It's  nice  to  know  we  have  thinking  like 
that  In  Washington. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Cemetery  Times,  sub  rosa  newspaper 

at  the  Tulsa  police  department,  reports: 

Det.  Rex  Webb  and  his  wife  were  at  a 
party  with  friends  the  other  night  and  old 
Rex  pulled  a  little  social  error. 


The  hour  was  late  and  he  was  feeling  a  bit 
groggy  when  he  said  to  his  wife,  "Well,  come 
on,  honey.  It's  getting  late  and  we  have  to 

go" 

Rex  couldn't  understand  why  everyone  got 
quiet  and  gave  him  a  hard  look  .  .  .  until 
he  remembered  that  be  was  the  host. 

•  *  •  •  * 
Connie    Condray,    of    the    University    of 

Tulsa,  made  a  survey  of  desk  tops  In  Kendall 
Hall  at  the  local  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  sent  me  these  graffiti: 

This  school  stinks. 

John  Hurdle  sleeps  with  a  nlte-llght  and 
eats  sparrow  eggs. 

Lassie  kills  and  eats  chickens, 

John  Wayne  plays  with  dolls. 

This  desk  is  dirty. 

Roses  are  red,  violets  are  blue,  Kinsey 
makes  me  sleepy,  and  Snuggs  does  too. 

P.S.:  I  love  you. 

Yea,  Fridays. 

Good  Lord  can't  you  people  refrain  from 
writing  on  this  desk? 

Ood  is  alive  and  living  In  Argentina. 

So  Is  Pinky  Lee. 

Rules ! ! ! 

You  keep  running  through  the  doorways 
of  my  mind. 

Gentle  Ben  smokes  grass. 

Do  away  with  plastic  toilet  seats. 

•  •  •  •  * 

"I  don't  understand  why  he  does  things 
like  that,"  a  guy  will  say  of  a  friend,  an  en- 
emy, a  man  of  a  different  faith  or  color,  a 
President. 

And  that's  probably  as  near  the  truth  as 
he  can  come.  But  rather  than  accept  his  own 
correct  diagnosis,  be  then  goes  on  to  criti- 
cize the  act.  Not  that  this  Isn't  all  right  In 
a  free  country. 

But  since  he  recognizes  he  does  not  under- 
stand, why  not  seek  understanding,  Instead 
of  turning  to  criticism  which,  despite  opin- 
ions to  the  contrary,  seldom  is  constructive. 

Even  walking  a  mile  In  his  shoes  won't  do 
It.  A  thousand  miles  maybe. 

Unfortunately  even  those  who  hurl  accu- 
sations of  Instant  analysis  are  Issuing  Instant 
analyses. 

To  put  it  simply,  a  lot  of  people  go  around 
talking  when  they  should  be  listening. 

Please  pass  the  collection  plate.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mason  Williams  and  some  friends  appeared 

with  the  Boston  Pops  orchestra  on  the  edu- 
cational channel  Sunday  night.  What  beau- 
tiful music  they  made  together.  (If  you 
missed  it,  the  show  will  be  repeated  at  7:30 
p.m.  Wednesday — Channel  11.) 

Williams  commented  during  the  show: 

"Tradition  is  a  good  thing,  but  sometimes 
It  lasts  too  long." 

To  make  the  point,  he  said  his  mother  al- 
ways carefully  removed  the  leg  bone  before 
cooking  a  certain  type  of  roast.  When  he 
asked  her  why,  she  said  she  learned  it  from 
her  mother. 

When  the  chance  came,  Williams  asked  his 
grandmother  why  she  removed  the  legbone? 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied.  "I  learned  it 
from  my  mother." 

The  next  time  he  saw  his  great-grand- 
mother, he  asked  her  why,  and  she  said,  "My 
pan  is  too  small." 

•  *  *  *  • 
That  S.  In  Edmund  S.  Muskie  stands  for 

Sixtus,  Newsweek  says. 

How  does  a  potential  presidential  nominee 
go  about  explaining  that? 

Of  course  Adlai  Stevenson  2nd  managed 
to  get  most  of  the  people  to  accept  his  un- 
usual name  and,  generally,  pronounce  It 
right.  That's  something  Averill  Harriman 
never  accomplished. 

I  can  still  hear  Raymond  Gary,  then  gov- 
ernor of  Oklahoma,  rising  at  the  convention 
Hind  saying  into  the  microphone  before  the 
entire  nation: 


"Oklahoma  casts  (so-many)  votes  for 
Aravell  Harriman." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Johnny  Bench  has  launched  a  professional 

singing  career,  and  Is  thinking  of  taking  les- 
sons. 

Why  would  a  baseball  catcher  think  he 
needs  lessons  to  sing  professionally? 

At  least  this  sets  up  Phil  Dessauer,  who 
named  Bench  "the  Blnger  swinger"  (to  men- 
tion his  old  home  town),  a  chance  to  en- 
large it  to  "the  Blnger  singer  swinger." 

Although  come  to  think  of  it,  I  Just  stole 
his  c^portunlty. 

There's  no  honor  among  anyone. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Over  at  the  friendly  neighborhood  drlve- 

In  bank,  teller  Novella  Carter  has  a  sign  In 
her  window  saying 

"We  give  prompt  service  no  matter  how 
long  it  takes." 

•  •  •  •  • 
I>on  Johndrow   says   that   with   Congress 

working  on  legislation  to  take  the  pollutants 
out  of  gasoline,  "Congress  finally  is  doing 
what  we've  been  after  them  to  do  for  a  long 
time — getting  the  lead  out." 

•  *  •  •  • 
Don  Harris  reports  his  5-year-old  nephew 

told  him  this  story: 

"Do  you  know  how  to  spell  banana?"  one 
boy  asked  another. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "but  I  don't  know 
when  to  stop." 

•  •  *  *  • 
Note   to   the   Women's   Liberation   Move- 
ment: 

Youll  get  your  liberation,  of  course,  and 
you'll  find  It's  just  what  you  deserve. 

Then  you'll  want  to  give  it  back  to  man. 
and  he  (remembering  an  early  incident  in- 
volving an  apple)  woli't  take  It. 

Part  of  the  problem,  of  course,  Is  that 
woman  has  no  equal. 

Whether  you  regard  that  as  a  compliment 
or  an  insult  will  reflect  your  outlook  on 
womanhood. 

•  *  •  •  • 

A  news  Item  out  of  Washington  says  that 
after  47  years  the  House  has  voted  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  guarantee 
equeJ  rights  for  women. 

Mark  my  words — we'll  rue  this  day.  They're 
pushy. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Going  to   hell    in   a   handbasket   may   be 

Impossible  today.  First  of  all.  it's  hard  to 
find  a  handbasket,  and  if  you  did  it's  a  safe 
bet  they  don't  make  'em  like  they  used  to. 

•  •  •  *  • 
The   quote    of   the    day    is   from   Yvonne 

Litchfield,  of  the  women's  department,  who 
looked  around  the  newsroom  and  said: 

"I'm  going  to  quit  wearing  pants  suits  If 
every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  is  going  to  wear 
them." 

•  •  •  •  * 

A  personalized  licensed  plate  on  the  front 
of  a  car  in  Tulsa  read  PEW,  and  I  had  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  that  was  the  driver's 
initials  or  an  editorial  opinion  of  things  in 
general. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Here,  once  more.  Is  the  parody  on  "Okla- 
homa!"  which  I  confess  I  i^Tote  for  a  Tulsa 
gridiron  about  nine  years  ago.  If  you  want 
to  save  it  or  burn  It,  clip  it  now,  for  I  don't 
Intend  to  repeat  it  soon — by  popular  demand. 
Oklahoma!  where  the  wind  comes  sweeping 

down  the  plain 
And  the  highway  bumps  are  more  like  Jumps 
.^nd  the  graft  falls  like  a  heavy  rain. 
Oklahoma!  Every  year  my  hcney  lamb  and  1 
Sit  alone  and  sweat  until  we're  wet 
From  the  humid  heat  up  In  the  sky. 
We  know  we  belong  to  the  land 
And  the  land  we  belong  to  is  sand 
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And  wben  we  say.  Tow  I  I  yip  I  oh  ee 
We're  only  saying  you're  doing  good, 
Oklahoma,  OUahoma,  OKI 
Oklahoma  I  where  the  twisters  sweep 

the  plain. 
Where  the  whirling  conea  can  break 

bones 

As  they  hurl  you  through  the  window 
Oklahoma!  Every  night  my  honey  lamb 
Stay  alone  and  crouch  behind  the 
Watching  crazy  cyclones  In  the  sky. 
We  know  we  belong  to  the  land 
And  the  land  we  belong  to  has 
And  when  we  say,  Yow  I  yip  oh  ee 
We're  only  saying  you're  doing  good, 

boma! 
Oklahoma.  OK! 


couch 


sera;  nmed 


ay 


Okla- 


the 
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Frankly,   I've    always    wondered    wh  r 
state  didn't   adopt   that   phrase,  Okl«(ioma 
OK!  as  its  official  slogan. 

•  •  •  • 
So  you'd  like  to  be  an  intellectual  wihout 

knowln'  nuthln'?  It's  not  hard  at  all.  Ju  it  fol- 
low  the  instructions  of  an  old  master 

Go  to  the  public  library,  draw  out  !i  few 
books  and  always  cari-y  a  few  of  themj  with 
you. 

Stick  a  Time  or  Newsweek  or  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report  in  occasionally,  and  every 
once  In  a  while  add  a  Saturday  Revleir. 

The  first  thing  you  know,  the  people  In 
the  office  will  be  bringing  you  the  ough 
questions,  and  asking  your  advice. 

Go  ahead  and  give  it  to  them,  even  If  you 
don't  know  what  you're  doing.  They  j^on't 
follow  it.  People  who  read  too  much  am  Just 
a  bunch  of  eggheads  anyway. 

But  here's  the  secret.  You  don't  ever!  have 
to  look  Inside  the  books  or  magazines.  Just 
carry  them.  This  impresses  the  majorltj  who 
never  even  pick  one  up. 

•  •  •  • 

It  used  to  be  that  as  you  travele< :  the 
highways  your  first  sight  of  the  next  [town 
was  the  water  tower. 

Then  as  mankind  developed  further,  ik  was 
either  a  grain  elevator  or  the  tallest  bu4dlng 
(be  It  only  three  or  four  stories). 

But  now — alas — it's  the  cloud  of  smlog. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gob  of  smog  hov- 
ering over  Tulsa  at  the  moment  came  ^o  us 
from  New  England,  due  to  an  inverted  sbme- 
thing  or  other  the  weather  bureau  say^. 

What  makes  those  Yankees  think  we  {need 
any  help  fouling  up  oiir  atmosphere?! 

It  would  serve  them  right  If  we  sent  ihem 
one  of  our  duat  storms.  I 

•  •  •  •  i 

Administration  officials  concede  prlce^  and 
unemployment  are  still  going  up,  butlat  a 
lower  rate.  Thus,  they  say,  Inflation  la  com- 
ing under  control.  Be  Patient.  [ 

Meanwhile,  the  President  is  going  to  move 
the  White  House  to  the  West  Coast  fot  an- 
other couple  of  weeks.  1 

If  I  were  President,  I'd  name  Lyndan  B. 
Johnson  business  manager  of  the  country, 
with  Instructions  to  run  it  as  If  it  wer)  his 
own  bvislness. 

It's  the  only  way  I  know  of  to  get  it  on  a 
profit-making  basis. 

Of  course,  I'd  have  to  be  careful  thit  it 
didn't  wind  up  In  LBJ's  name. 

•  •  •  •  « 

A  Tulsan  called  to  say  he  was  readlpg  a 
government  pamphlet  on  what  to  do  Iq  the 
event  of  nuclear  fall-out,  and  It  said  th|tt  as 
a  last  resort,  you  should  get  behind  a  tr^. 

"Which  side  of  a  tree  Is  going  to  be  bekilnd 
In  case  of  fallout?"  he  asked.  | 

I  don't  know,  but  If  It  occurs  and  I'm  itady 
for  a  last  resort,  I  guarantee  I'll  sure  tfy  to 
find  out. 

•  •  •  • 

An  Oklahoma  woman  who  shall  reAialn 
nameless  recently  was  stopped  by  a  Highway 
Patrolman  for  going  through  a  stop  sign; 

"I  did  go  through  it,"  she  said,  "but  I  Just 
oozed  through." 


He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  and  then  said : 
"OK,  I'U  let  you  go  this  time.  But  the  next 
time  you  see  a  sign  that  says  'OOZE'  you 
ooze,  and  If  it  says  'STOP'  you  stop." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Charles  A,  Lindbergh  says  he  beUeves,  In 

the  perspective  of  history,  the  United  Statee 
lost  the  war. — News  Item. 

As  one  might  expect,  WIU  Rogers  said  It 
better  and  one  war  earlier: 

"America  never  lost  a  war  or  won  a  peace," 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  George  C.  Scott  doesn't  win  an  Oscar  for 
his  title  role  In  Patton,  he  ought  to  slap 
somebody. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Bank  robberies  are  on  the  decline,  the  AP 

reports. 

No  wonder,  with  interest  that  high. 

•  •  •  •  • 

My  expert  on  practically  nothing  says  the 
most  devastating  result  of  the  recent  inter- 
state truck  strike  is  that  Tulsa  Is  out  of  her 
brand  of  hair  dye. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
quick  check  to  determine  which  of  your 
friends  are  dyeing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  of  the  editors  commented  the  other 
day: 

"Why  Is  it  that  most  of  the  best  writing 
around  here  is  on  the  bulletin  board?" 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Homing  News  says:   "The  most  Im- 
portant function  of  the  brain  is  to  tell  the 
feet  when  It's  time  to  run." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Johnny  Walker,  our  chief  photographer.  In- 
terrupted his  preparations  to  walk  the  side- 
lines during  the  game   (part  of  which  was 
played  In  the  rain)  to  tell  me  a  story. 

It  concerned  a  New  York  to  Chicago  filght, 
on  which  a  man  burst  Into  the  cockpit, 
pointed  a  gun  at  the  pilot  and  s&ld  "Take  me 
to  Chicago." 

"But  that's  where  we're  going,"  the  pilot 
responded. 

"That's  what  you  said  the  last  time  and  I 
wound  up  in  Havana." 

•  •  •  •  * 

At  a  recent  panel  of  news  media  repre- 
sentatives In  north  Tulsa,  a  great  deal  of  time 
was  spent  In  discussing  with  white  members 
of  the  panel  the  lack  of  black  reporters  on 
their  staffs. 

Finally  Jerry  Parker,  of  the  Community 
Relations  Commission,  turned  to  Bob  Good- 
win of  the  Oklahoma  Eagle,  the  state's  lead- 
ing Negro  paper. 

"I  assume  the  Eagle  does  hire  black  re- 
porters," he  said. 

"Yea,"  he  replied,  "but  I  am  glad  to  report 
the  Eagle  is  making  great  strides  in  minority 
employment — one-fifth  of  our  staff  is  white, 
namely,  one  reporter." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Meanwhile,  a  young  black  named  Milton 

Thomas  recently  sought  employment  ae  a 
disk  Jockey  at  a  radio  station  in  the  Tulsa 
area.  He  was  given  an  audition,  on  tape,  and 
was   told   later  he  had   done  great  but  he 
wouldn't  be  hired. 
"Why  not?"  he  asked. 
"You  don't  sound  black  enough." 
He   spent   some   time   considering   taking 
diction  lessons,  but  finally  went  to  another 
station,  where  he  was  hired. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Good  old  Ed  Brocksmith  gave  a  news  head- 
line the  other  day:  "An  undesirable  crime 
has  occurred  on  the  south  side."  Chuck 
Adams,  disk  Jockey,  heard  that  and  com- 
mented, "Ed,  I  think  you  Just  gave  Troy  Gor- 
don a  coliunn  Item." 

The  fact  was  at  that  moment  I  was  scrib- 
bling down : 

"Sometime  on  a  day  off,  Ed,  wotild  you 
list  the  desirable  south  side  crimes?" 


A  sword  which  once  belonged  to  Robert  E 
Lee  has  been  stolen  from  the  Oklaho«na  HU- 
torical  Museum. 

Another  tip  that  the  south  is  getting  ready 
to  rise  again.  ' 

•  •  •  •  , 
Our  loss  of  the  $98.5  million  space  tele- 
scope Monday  caused  Riley  Wilson  to  com- 
ment: 

"Ninety-eight  and  a  half  mlUlon  shot  to 
heaven!" 

•  •  •  •  , 
Incidentally,  my  mother  always  told  me  to 

be  kind  to  old  ladles,  and  now  I'm  reaching 
the  age  where  I  enjoy  It, 

•  •  •  •  « 
We're  going  into  the  bowl  season  in  earnest 

My  favorite  question  on  the  subject  came 
from  Mrs.  Fred  Lankard  several   years  ago. 

She  read  and  listened  tmd  watched  the 
bowls  and  the  East-West  and  North-South 
games,  and  asked  quite  logically: 

"Why  not  have  a  game  between  the  Edge* 
and  the  Middle?" 

•  •  •  •  • 
Some  of  the  old  military  men  In  the  oiDce 

frown  on  the  changes  being  made  in  rules  by 
the  U.S.  Army. 

They  feel  relaxation  of  the  strict  rules 
will  result  in  a  deterioration  of  the  men's  ef- 
fectiveness on  the  battle  field. 

But  since  we're  fighting  no-win  wars. 
Isn't  it  reasonable  to  have  a  can't  win  army? 

•  •  •  •  • 
One  of  the  three  lawyers  running  for  Okla- 
homa attorney  general  says  if  he's  elected 
hell  hire  one  of  his  opponents  to  sue  the 
third — the  incumbent. 

Had  you  noticed  that  about  lawyers? 

•  •  •  •  ( 

Will  Rogers,  on  the  Senate: 

Distrust  of  the  Senate  by  presidents  started 
with  Washington  who  wanted  to  have  'em 
court-martialed.  Jefferson  prop>osed  life  im- 
prisonment for  'em.  Old  Andy  Jaclcson  said, 
"To  Hell  with  'em"  and  got  his  wish. 

Lincoln  said.  "The  Lord  must  have  hated 
'em  for  he  made  so  few  of  'em."  Roosevelt 
whittled  a  big  stick  and  beat  on  'em  for 
six  years.  Taft  Just  laughed  at  'em  and  grew 
fat. 

They  drove  Wilson  to  an  early  grave. 
Coolldge  never  let  'em  know  what  he  wanted, 
so  they  never  knew  how  to  vote  against  him, 
and  Mr.  Hoover  took  'em  serious,  thereby 
making  his  only  political  mistake. — The  Will 
Rogers  Book  by  Paula  McSpadden  Love. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  sign  along  the  Broken  Anvw  Express- 
way advertising  the  Northslde  Christian 
Church  claims  it  is  rated  G.    ' 

•  •  •  •  « 
There's  one  minority  group  which  has  kept 

a  discreet  silence — so  far;  The  left-handers. 

I'm  sure  you've  heard  some  of  our  com- 
plaints, and  you  regard  them  as  picky-picky- 
picky.  But  you  have  no  idea,  friends,  how 
right-handed  this  world  is. 

But  the  time  Isn't  right.  The  last  thing 
the  world  needs  right  now  Is  another  left- 
wing  organization. 

•  •  •  ■  • 
Signs  intrlque  me.  There's  one  on  the  door 

of  a  laboratory  there  reading  "Parenteral 
Solutions."  I  finally  asked  what  is  meant, 
and  the  nurae  said  it  referred  to  solutions 
administered  Into  the  veins. 

I  had  thought,  for  a  few  brief  wild  mo- 
ments, that  it  had  something  to  do  with 
parenthood. 

But  then  there's  no  known  solution  to 
parents,  is  there? 

•  •  >  •  • 
I    keep    getting    press    releases   from   the 

Bourbon  Institute.  Two  of  each,  in  fact.  I 
don't  know  whether  their  mailing  list  is  at 
fault  or  if  someone's  been  sampling  the  prod- 
uct. 
They  seldom  contain  anything  traable  but 
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I  always  open  them.  How  do  I  know  one  of 
them  isn't  ^^  envelope  full  of  dehydrated 
bourbon? 

They  did  have  one  this  month.  Its  a  new 
(tame,  caUed  bourbon  roulette.  Three  men 
ilt  In  a  room  and  each  drinks  a  bottle  of 
bourbon. 

Then  one  of  them  gets  up  and  leaves,  and 
the  other  two  try  to  figure  out  which  one 

it  was. 

,  •  •  •  • 

Dale  Hart,  Tulsa,  received  a  message  from 
his  daughter,  who  is  a  senior  In  college: 

"I  know  that  you  believe  you  understand 
what  you  think  I  said,  but  I  am  not  sure 
you  realize  that  what  you  heard  is  not  what 
I  meant." 

There's  nothing  like  bridging  the  genera- 
tion gap. 

,  •  •  •  • 

Not  too  long  ago  at  one  of  the  svmamer 
high  school  basketball  games,  a  player  who 
was  fouled  reacted  by  roughly  shoving  the 
arms  of  the  man  who  fouled  him. 

The  coach  quickly  told  his  captain  to  call 
time  out.  gathered  the  team  around  him  and 
In  about  50  firm  words  told  the  player  and 
the  team  there  would  be  none  of  that. 

Then  he  sent  in  a  substitute  for  the  offend- 
Ipg  player  and  kept  him  on  the  bench  for 
another  short  lecture,  which  I'm  sure  he'll 
remember. 

I  mention  this  for  one  reason;  I  see  what 
is  happening  to  our  nation  In  one  generation 
reflected  in  the  sportsmanship,  or  lack  there- 
of. In  our  athletic  programs. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  courtesy  was  a  way  of 
life  in  athletics,  as  well  as  in  real  life. 

If  an  opposing  player  stepped  to  the  free 
throw  line,  there  wasn't  a  sound  from  the 
crowd. 

If  you  bumped  into  a  player  and  knocked 
him  down,  you  stuck  out  your  hand,  helped 
him  up  and  said  "I'm  sorry,"  and  the  game 
continued  among  a  group  of  young  people 
who  didn't  really  know  each  other,  but  their 
common  interest  in  the  sport — and  in  sports- 
manship— made  them  friends. 

There  is  another  Tulsa  Coach  who  is  on  his 
feet  at  almost  every  whistle,  complaining 
against  infractions  called  against  his  team, 
and  for  Infractions  he  thinks  should  have 
been  called  against  the  opponent. 

His  players  complain  a  lot  too  (and  so  do 
his  fans),  but  most  of  the  time  when  a 
whistle  sounds  they  look  at  the  coach  to  see 
what  he  will  do.  Usually,  it's  worth  watching, 
of  you  like  temper  tantrums. 

There  are  those  who  claim  you  have  to  do 
this  or  the  referee  will  not  treat  your  team 
fairly.  But  I've  never  seen  unfair  treatment 
of  the  first  coach's  teams,  and  he  never  says 
a  word. 

The  crowds,  of  course,  follow  the  example 
of  the  coach  and  team. 

I'm  not  saying  all  of  our  troubles  result 
from  the  gradual  collapse  of  sportsmanship 
In  athletics.  It's  the  other  way  around. 

Our  troubles  in  athletics  result  from  the 
collapse  of  sportsmanship — respect,  love,  call 
It  what  you  will — in  every  day  life. 

We  have  strayed  from  the  feeling  of  mu- 
tual respect  for  one  another. 

Bigness  Is  part  of  it.  We  dont  know  ev- 
erybody In  town  now.  But  we're  part  of  It 
too,  especially  If  we  Just  stand  there. 

Each  of  us  needs  to  begin  to  remember  to 
do  to  others  what  we'd  like  for  others  to  do 
to  us,  and  there's  nothing  in  that  phrase 
saying  it  shouldn't  apply  to  strangers. 

It  doesn't  start  with  someone  else.  If  It 
staru  with  anyone  at  all,  It's  got  to  be  you. 

The  sermon  Is  over.  Will  the  ushers  please 
pass  the  collection  plate? 


COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES   ASSIST- 
ANCE NEEDED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  221.  a 


comprehensive  measure  to  provide  cer- 
tain essential  Eissistance  to  the  U.S.  com- 
mercial fishing  industry. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  expenditure 
of  $26  million  in  a  variety  of  programs 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Specifical- 
ly, the  bill  provides  for : 

First.  The  creation  of  a  Fisheries  Ex- 
tension Service  to  coordinate  programs 
designed  to  disseminate  information  per- 
taining to  "ttommercial  fishing,  process- 
ing, and  marketing.  Ten  million  dollars 
would  be  authorized  during  fiscal  year 
1972,  $15  milUon  during  fiscal  year  1973 
and  $20  milhon  during  fiscal  year  1974. 

Second.  Technical  assistance  grants  to 
fishery  cooperatives,  marketing  associa- 
tions, and  private  agencies  to  cover  costs 
incurred  in  making  technological  Im- 
provements for  demonstration  purposes. 
Five  million  dollars  is  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1972  for  this  purpose,  $7.5  million  in 
fiscal  year  1973  and  $10  million  in  fiscal 
year  1974. 

Third.  The  expenditure  of  $5  million  in 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  to  promote 
the  expansion  of  "unexploited  or  under- 
exploited"  species  of  fish.  Funds  would  be 
provided  to  finance  the  conversion  of 
fishing  vessels  and  the  acquisition  of  new 
gear. 

Fourth.  A  comprehensive  study  of  tlie 
laws  governing  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional fishing,  and  an  assessment  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  legislation.  This 
study  would  lead  to  the  promulgation  of 
a  set  of  model  codes  designed  to  harmo- 
nize the  interests  of  commercial  and  rec- 
reational fishermen.  A  total  of  $1  mil- 
lion is  allocated  for  this  purpose  during 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Fifth.  A  semiannual  report  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  concerning  the  im- 
portation of  fisheries  products.  This  re- 
port would  contain  a  profile  of  the  qual- 
ity and  value  of  such  products,  a  projec- 
tion of  future  imports,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  the  present  import  structure. 
Sixth.  The  promotion  of  fish  protein 
concentrate  production  through  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  demonstration  plants  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
$1.5  million  a  year  is  allocated  for  this 
purpose. 

Seventh.  A  system  of  grants  to  fisher- 
men's associations  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  fish  products  and  the  cost  of 
storage;  to  provide  operating  capital; 
and  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  land, 
buildings,  and  equipment  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  storing,  processing,  and 
preparation  for  market  of  fish  and  shell 
fish  products. 

Eighth.  An  antitrust  law  exemption  for 
voluntary  associations  of  fishermen, 
processors,  cooperatives,  and  certain 
other  organizations.  This  exemption 
would  permit  marketing  agreements  in 
certain  joint  promotional  and  product 
development  activities.  The  antitrust  ex- 
emption would  extend  to  agreements  to 
limit  the  quantity  of  fish  or  fish  prod- 
ucts, to  establish  reserve  pools,  to  pro- 
vide for  inspection,  to  determine  sur- 
pluses, and  to  prohibit  unfair  competi- 
tion. A  total  of  $1.5  mlUion  per  annum 
would  be  authorized  to  provide  grants  to 
associations  established  under  this  title. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Oceans  and  Atmosphere, 


which  has  jurisdiction  over  matters  per- 
taining to  commercial  fishing,  I  intend  to 
urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  other 
legislation  designed  to  resolve  the  com- 
plex problems  confronting  the  American 
commercial  fishing  industry.  This  indus- 
try contributes  a  great  deal  to  our  society 
in  both  economic  and  nutritional  terms. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  national  catas- 
trophe if  we  in  Congress  were  to  neglect 
the  needs  of  our  fishermen  at  this  criti- 
cal jimcture. 


HOWARD    MASCHMEIER 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Howard 
Maschmeier.  a  great  citizen  of  Connec- 
ticut and  a  good  and  longtime  friend  of 
mine,  has  been  named  the  recipient  of 
the  New  Haven  Advertising  Club's  Gold 
Medal  Award  for  Distinguished  Commu- 
nity Service, 

Mr.  Maschmeier,  the  Greneral  Man- 
ager of  WNHC  Television  in  New  Haven, 
will  receive  the  award  at  the  advertising 
club's  banquet  April  29  at  the  Park  Plaza 
Hotel  in  New  Haven.  Astronaut  Alan 
B.  Shephard,  Jr„  will  be  the  guest 
speaker  and  Connecticut  Gov.  Thomas 
J.  Meskill  will  present  the  award  to  Mr. 
Machmeier. 

The  Advertising  Club  Gold  Medal 
Award  dates  back  to  1936. 

While  perhaps  best  known  to  the  view- 
ing public  as  both  the  voice  and  face  of 
WNHC's  five-man  editorial  board,  Mr. 
Maschmeier  is  also  well  known  to  many 
local  and  statewide  organizations  be- 
cause of  his  involvement  in  community 
acti'vities. 

Mr.  Maschmeier  Is  president  of  the 
New  Haven  Rotary  Club  and  is  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Connecticut 
Business  and  Industry  Association  and 
the  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  also  serves  on  the  board  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Haven  and  the  Quin- 
nipiac  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Maschmeier  served 
on  the  Milton  Elsenhower  Commission  on 
Crime  and  Violence  and  has  been  active 
in  the  field  of  human  rights  and  minority 
affairs. 

The  ABC-TV  AfBliates  Association  se- 
lected Mr.  Maschmeier  as  chairman  of 
the  Association's  board  of  Governors  in 
1960.  He  also  was  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut Broadcasters  Association  In 
1964-65. 

A  veteran  of  29  years  In  radio  and 
television  work,  Mr.  Maschmeier  hsis  won 
several  awards  for  public  service  journal- 
ism, among  them  recognition  from  the 
national  journalism  fraternity  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  in  1950  for  outstanding  na- 
tional service  to  radio  journalism. 

Mr.  Maschmeier  began  his  career  in 
Warren,  Ohio,  In  1941.  For  the  past  17 
years,  he  has  been  an  executive  of  the 
Radio  and  Television  Division  of  Tri- 
angle Publications,  Inc.  For  the  past  12 
years,  his  assignment  has  been  general 
manager  of  WNHC-TV,  channel  8,  New 
Haven/Hartford,  the  15th  largest  TV 
market  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Maschmeier  Is  a  member  of  the 
broadcast  Pioneer  Club,  International 
Radio  and  TV  Executives — New  York; 
Poor  Richard  Club,  Philadelphia;  Na- 
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tional  Association  of  Broadcasters;  IFew 
Haven  Ad  Club ;  New  Haven  Quinnlpipck 
Club;  and  New  Haven  Country  Club. 

He  attended  Western  Reserve  111 
versity  in  Cleveland;  and  was  progifam 
and   station   manager    of    the 
Forces    Radio    Services    in 
France,  and  Germany  during  World 
Two. 

Howard  and  his  lovely  wife  Jane, 
former  Jane  Southwick,  of  Clevelajnd, 
Ohio,  live  in  Orange,  Conn.  Their  daugh- 
ter, Martha  Louise,  is  a  junior  at 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  their : 
William  John,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  and  is  marijied 
to  the  former  Lynn  Murray  of  Milfdrd. 

The  Gold  Medal  Award  for  Disjin- 
gioished    Community    Service    of 
Greater  New  Haven  Advertising  Cluli 
a  most  coveted  recognition.  For  How  ird 
Maschmeier,  it  is  a  much  deserved  awa  rd. 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRESS    REPORT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  niost 
significant  conference  took  place  in  his- 
toric Williamsburg,  Va.,  a  few  we^ks 
ago,  which  should  chart  the  course  for 
the  judiciary  for  some  time  to  come  It 
has  become  evident  over  the  past  ;  ew 
years  that  the  third  branch  of  Gove-n 
ment — the  courts — has  been  suffering 
from  a  severe  case  of  overloaded  dockets, 
creaky  machinery,  and  a  general  In- 
ability to  meet  the  demands  of  the  IQTD's. 
It  was  to  seek  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems that  the  first  National  Conference 
on  the  Judiciary  was  convened.         j 

Judicial  persormel  from  both  appel- 
late and  trial  courts  in  our  State  and 
federal  systems,  prosecution  and  oe- 
fense  attorneys,  crime  commission  plan- 
ning officers,  bar  association  representa- 
tives, court  administrators  and  legisla- 
tors met  for  4  days  in  plenary  sessions 
and  discussion  groups  to  examine  and 
discuss  ways  to  modernize  our  court  s;  rs- 
tems  and  to  better  insure  that  justice 
will  be  available  for  all. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
attend  heard  the  President  of  the  Uni  ed 
States  say: 

Oiir  courts  are  overloaded  for  the  best  of 
reasons:  because  our  society  found  ,he 
courts  willing — and  partially  able — to  As- 
sume the  biirden  of  Its  gravest  proble<ns. 
Throughout  a  tumultuous  generation,  dur 
system  of  justice  has  helped  America  im- 
prove herself;  there  is  an  urgent  need  now 
for  America  to  help  the  courts  Improve  dur 
system  of  Justice. 

But  If  we  limit  ourselves  to  calling  Jor 
more  judges,  more  police,  more  lawyers  op  ;r- 
atlng  In  the  same  system,  we  will  prodi  ice 
more  backlogs,  more  delays,  more  litigation, 
more  jails,  and  more  criminals.  "More  of 
the  same"  Is  not  the  answer.  What  Is  neec  ed 
now  Is  genuine  reform — the  kind  of  chai.ge 
that  requires  imagination  and  daring,  tl  at 
demands  a  focus  on  ultimate  goals. 

Continuing  where  President  Nixon  li  if t 
off  in  his  remarks,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  proposed  one  step 
that  should  be  taken  to  enable  the  ju<li- 
ciary  to  "focus  on  ultimate  goals": 

The  time  has  come,  and  I  submit  that  It 
Is  here  and  now  at  this  conference,  to  ms  ke 
the  initial  decision  and  bring  into  belag 
some  kind  of  national  clearinghouse  or  ce  n- 


ter  to  serve  all  of  the  States  and  to  Improve 
Justice  at  every  level.  The  need  is  great,  and 
the  time  is  now,  and  I  hope  this  conference 
will  consider  creating  a  working  committee 
to  this  end. 

I  previously  had  printed  in  the  Record 
the  complete  statements  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Chief  Justice.  See  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  12,  1971, 
pages  6364-6369. 

As  the  final  act  of  its  session,  the  con- 
ference did  adopt  a  resolution  along  the 
lines  proposed  by  the  Chief  Justice.  In 
it  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Chief  Justices  was  asked  to  form 
a  National  Center  for  State  Courts  with- 
in the  next  90  days.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  stressed  the  need  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  center  tor  siate  courts  to  serve 
and  assist  such  courts  and  to  perform  serv- 
ices for  them  similar  to  those  performed  by 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center  for  the  federal 
courts  and  has  invited  the  conferees  of  the 
National  Conference  on  the  Judiciary  to  sug- 
gest ways  and  means  of  expediting  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  center;  and 

Whereas,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  has  urged  the  state  judiciary  to  es- 
tablish such  a  national  center  for  state  courts 
and  has  requested  this  Conference  to  form  a 
committee  to  implement  the  formation  of 
such  a  center,  and,  to  that  end  has  offered 
his  fuU  supf>ort;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  consensus  of  this  assem- 
blage that  such  a  center  could  serve  and  as- 
sist the  state  courts  in  Improving  the  ad- 
mimstratlon  of  jtistlce  nationally  and  could 
also  assist  the  following  agencies  presently 
functioning  In  the  field  of  judicial  adminis- 
tration, to  coordinate  programs  designed  to 
achieve  that  purp>oee,  such  as: 

American  Bar  Association.  ' 

American  Judicature  Society. 

Institute  of  Judicial  Administration. 

Conference  of  Chief  Justices. 

National  Council  on  Crime  &  Delinquency. 

National  College  of  State  Trial  Judges. 

National  Conference  of  Metropolitan  Court 
Judges. 

North  American  Judges  Association. 

American  Academy  for  Judicial  Education. 

National  Conference  of  State  Trial  Judges. 

National  Conference  _  of  Special  Court 
Judges. 

Ap{>eUate  Judges'  Conference. 

Section  of  Judicial  Administration,  ABA. 

Institute  for  Court  Management. 

The  several  conferences  of  court  adminis- 
trators. 

National  Conference  of  Juvenile  Court 
Judges. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  hereby  resolved 
that  this  National  Conference  on  the  Judici- 
ary endorses  the  formation  of  a  national 
center  for  state  courts  and  requests  the  Exec- 
utive Council  of  the  Conference  of  Chief 
Justices  to  carry  this  resolution  Into  effect 
within  a  period  not  to  exceed  90  days. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  crea- 
tion of  this  center  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  enabling  our  State  court  systems, 
where  the  great  bulk  of  litigation  takes 
place,  to  meet  the  burdens  that  current- 
ly face  them.  After  a  careful  look  at  the 
categories  of  conflicts  which  are  being 
taken  to  courts,  at  the  procedures  used 
by  the  judiciary  to  resolve  thee  scon- 
flicts,  at  the  types  and  numbers  of  per- 


sonnel which  currently  man  our  courts, 
this  center  should  be  able  to  suggest  solu- 
tions which  will  result  in  a  quicker,  more 
responsive,  more  effective  Judiciary  sys- 
tem. If  so,  this  conference  will  have  made 
a  lasting  contribution  to  this  Nation. 

One  of  the  sponsors  of  this  Conference 
on  the  Judiciary  was  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  This  instrument 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  charged 
with  helping  to  improve  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  throughout  this  Nation.  One 
very  important  aspect  of  this  system  is 
the  courts.  Some  10  percent  of  LEAA 
funds  are  now  allocated  by  the  States  for 
court  programs.  In  fiscal  1971  this  means 
that  approximately  $34  million  will  be 
made  available  to  assist  the  States  in 
their  improvement  of  State  court  sys- 
tems. 

One  of  the  important  speeches  given 
in  Williamsburg  was  made  by  Richard 
W.  Velde,  Associate  Administrator  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion. He  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
ternal relationships  of  our  courts.  These 
include  contact  by  the  courts  vdth  the 
other  major  components  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  and  also,  as  an  end  result 
of  the  work  of  the  courts,  relationships 
with  citizens  and  society  as  a  whole.  In 
his  remarks,  Mr.  Velde  gave  this  charge 
to  the  men  now  sitting  on  the  bench: 

Efforts  to  improve  courts  rest  In  large  part 
on  the  extent  of  the  role  played  by  judges 
themselves  in  those  efforts.  For  those  judges 
who  already  are  taking  a  vigorous  part  in 
criminal  justice  planning  and  improvement 
programs,  I  urge  that  the  high  level  of  ac- 
tivity be  maintained.  For  other  judges  not 
yet  fully  involved,  I  urge  them  to  expand 
their  roles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  text  of  Mr.  Velde's  remarks  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

External  Relationships  of  the  Courts 

(By  Richard  W.  Velde) 

introduction 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  external  relationships  of  the  nation's 
courts.  Those  relationships  include  the  con- 
tact by  the  courts  with  the  other  major  com- 
ponents of  the  criminal  Justice  system.  But 
they  also  include,  as  an  end  result  of  the  work 
of  the  courts,  relationships  with  our  citizens 
and  society  as  a  whole. 

The  role  of  the  courts  In  the  entire  crim- 
inal justice  system — police,  corrections,  pro- 
bation and  parole — is  of  critical  importance 
today.  Never  before  In  our  history  has  there 
been  such  widespread  concern  over  the  com- 
plex problems  of  crime  and  criminal  justice. 
Never  before  has  government  moved  In  such 
massive  ways  to  both  reduce  crime  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  Justice. 

In  these  efforts,  the  courts  occupy  a  cen- 
tral position. 

As  representatives  of  states  or  state  court 
systems,  this  Is  a  matter  that  concerns  you 
directly. 

It  also  concerns  me  directly,  for  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  Is 
charged  with  helping  to  Improve  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  throughout  the  nation. 
LEAA  does  this,  in  large  measure,  by  giving 
each  state  the  means  to  Improve  Its  own 
system.  One  Important  area  of  concern  Is 
the  courts. 

Efforts  to  improve  courts  rest  In  large  part 
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on  the  extent  of  the  role  played  by  Judges 
themselves  in  those  efforts.  For  those  Judges 
who  already  are  taking  a  vigorous  part  in 
criminal  justice  planning  and  Improvement 
programs,  I  urge  that  the  high  level  of  ac- 
tivity be  maintained.  For  other  judges  not 
vet  fully  involved,  I  urge  them  to  expand 
their  roles.  There  are,  of  course,  some  ob- 
stacles. 

There  are  the  pressures  of  overcrowded 
dockets.  Administrative  burdens  placed  upon 
almost  every  judge  are  staggering.  In  addi- 
tion, judicial  Independence  is  a  vital  element 
of  a  well-run  court,  and  taking  an  active 
part  in  criminal  justice  planning  may  run 
directly  counter  to  what  many  judges  con- 
sider their  proper  role.  But  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  is  that  the  responsibility  of  Judges 
to  the  law  and  to  justice  and  to  society  is 
not  limited  to  activities  directly  related  to 
their  own  court.  They  may  serve  the  cause  of 
law  and  justice  even  more  effectively  by  serv- 
ing on  a  criminal  justice  planning  board 
or  council. 

Judges  can  make  a  great  contribution  to 
efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of  all  the 
courts  in  their  state  and  the  rest  of  the 
system — police,  corrections,  probation  and 
parole — as  well.  Some  may  disagree,  but  the 
state  of  corrections  institutions  and  services 
Is  the  direct  concern  of  the  Judges  who 
sentence  men  to  jail  or  prison. 

If  we  agree  that  court  reform  is  essential, 
than  we  must  ask  how  it  can  best  be  achieved. 
A  key  vehicle  for  Improvements  exists  in  the 
program  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration. 

The  LEAA  program  first  of  all  takes  a  com- 
prehensive approach — that  Is,  all  components 
of  criminal  justice  must  be  Improved  if  the 
entire  system  is  to  be  improved.  Second,  it 
provides  financial  resources  on  a  scale  that 
can  bring  a  real  impact — not  a  decade  from 
now,  but  right  now.  Third,  it  vests  the  basic 
responsibility  for  improvement  and  reform 
where  it  belongs — with  the  states  and  the  lo- 
calities. While  the  federal  government  can 
urge  and  suggest  and  coax,  it  does  not  dictate. 

The  Judiciary  must  be  independent,  but 
It  should  not  be  Insulated.  Its  effectiveness 
depends  in  part  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing may  be  able  to  solve  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems that  have  long  plagued  us. 

This  Is  why  LEAA  places  so  much  em- 
phasis on  comprehensiveness  in  the  criminal 
justice  improvement  program  of  each  state. 
Courts  are  affected  in  very  real  ways  by  the 
operations  and  levels  of  efficiency  of  police 
and  prosecutors.  In  addition,  courts  are  af- 
fected by  corrections  agencies  and  probation 
and  parole  programs. 

If  programs  for  probation  and  community 
treatment  are  weak  or  non-existent,  a  Judge 
may  have  no  recourse  but  to  sentence  an  of- 
fender to  an  institution.  If  the  correctional 
Institutions  are  poorly  run,  judges  face  ago- 
nizing decisions — especially  where  juveniles 
or  first  offenders  are  Involved.  Finally,  be- 
cause there  so  often  is  so  little  contact  be- 
tween the  components,  the  courts  may  not 
have  reliable  information  on  the  effects  of 
their  sentencing,  on  what  has  worked  and 
on  what  has  failed. 

To  achieve  a  successful  space  flight,  each 
stage  of  the  rocket  must  perform  as  designed; 
too  often  today,  one  or  another  components 
of  our  criminal  justice  system  malfunction. 
The  results  are  all  too  apparent  as  crime 
Inflicts  a  terrible  toll  of  suffering  and  ex- 
pense. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of 
the  LEAA  program — detailing  some  of  the 
things  It  has  done  In  the  courts  area  and 
looking  ahead  to  what  Is  planned  for  the 

future. 

THE  LEAA  PEOGRAM — AN  OVERVIEW 

In  1968,  Congress  enacted  the  Omnibus 
Crtme  Control    and    Safe    Streets   Act   and 


established  a  federal  aid  program  to  assist 
state  and  local  governments  to  upgrade  and 
improve  all  aspects  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system.  Although  our  enabling  legislation 
speaks  of  law  enforcement,  that  term  Is 
broadly  defined  to  Include  all  aspects  of 
criminal  Justice:  police,  courts,  corrections, 
prosecution  and  defense,  probation  and  pa- 
role, organized  crime,  disorders.  Juvenile 
delinquency,  and  narcotics  control. 

In  the  intervening  three  fiscal  years.  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  for  the  LEAA 
program.  If  It  responds  to  pending  budget 
requests  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  that  fig- 
ure wiU  nearly  double  again.  These  and  other 
federal  funds  are  being  added  to  a  system 
expending  about  $6.5  billion  annually. 

In  establishing  a  massive  federal  presence 
in  aiding  law  enforcement,  there  was  an 
overriding  Congressional  concern  that  state 
and  local  systems  would  be  strengthened,  not 
pre-empted,  and  that  federal  help  would  not 
bring  with  it  federal  domination  or  control 
or  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
police  force.  An  elaborate  structure  of  checks 
and  balances  was  devised  whereby  the  large 
bulk  of  federal  assistance  wotild  be  allocated 
among  the  states  according  to  population. 
Each  state  would  be  free  to  assess  its  own 
needs,  set  its  own  priorities,  and  allocate  Its 
funds  to  Its  political  subdivisions  pursuant  to 
Its  own  comprehensive  plan  objectives. 

The  LEAA  program  has  been  the  cutting 
edge  of  a  new  concept  of  intergovernmental 
relationships — the  New  Federalism.  The  ex- 
perience gained  in  the  implementation  of 
this  program  has  been  a  significant  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  President's  revenue 
sharing  proposals,  whereby  even  more  power 
and  authority  wotUd  be  transferred  from 
Washington  to  the  state  house  and  city  hall. 

LEAA  operates  basically  through  a  block 
grant  concept,  with  most  of  the  funds  given 
to  states  to  spend  themselves  according  to 
their  own  priorities.  Before  fimds  are 
awarded,  the  states  mtist  submit  compre- 
hensive plans  each  year  for  review  and  ap- 
proval by  LEAA.  Our  enabling  legislation  has 
defined  six  major  programs:  planning, 
action,  research,  academic  assistance,  statis- 
tics and  technical  assistance.  I  shall  briefly 
describe  each  of  these  activities  and  their 
relation  to  state  judicial  systems. 

PLANNING 

Congress  designed  the  LEAA  program  to 
encourage  comprehensive  reform  of  the  na- 
tion's criminal  justice  system,  to  reduce 
fragmentation  and  duplication,  and  to  make 
lasting,  measurable  improvements.  Thus, 
Congress  declared  that  those  states  desiring 
federal  financial  assistance  must  first  estab- 
lish state  criminal  justice  planning  agencies 
and  develop  and  implement  comprehensive 
plans  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. 

To  encourage  planning,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment underwrites  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  establishing  and  operating  the  planning 
agencies.  Planning  funds  are  made  avail- 
able on  a  block  grant  basis,  but  40  percent 
going  into  each  state  mtist  be  made  avail- 
able to  units  of  local  government  so  that 
they  also  can  meaningfully  participate  In 
the  planning  activity. 

All  50  states  and  the  District  of  Colxim- 
bia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity.  Almost  (75  million 
of  federal  and  state  funds  have  been  In- 
vested to  date  In  these  planning  activities 
and  three  sets  of  manual  comprehensive 
plans  developed  and  submitted  to  LEAA. 

These  plans  have  carefvUly  assessed  the 
condition  of  criminal  justice  In  the  several 
states,  set  ordered  priorities  and  schedules 
related  to  existing  state  resources  and  fed- 
eral assistance,  and  set  long  range  goals  for 
reform  and  Improvement.  Particular  atten- 


tion is  being  paid  to  the  needs  of  high  crime 
areas. 

A  new  profession,  that  of  criminal  Justice 
planner,  has  been  established.  My  agency, 
with  about  350  employees,  supports  the 
salaries  of  more  th&n  three  times  as  many 
state  employees.  The  states,  In  turn,  are 
supporting  more  than  450  regional  and  local 
planning  groups. 

While  much  Is  yet  to  be  learned  about  the 
nature  and  dynamics  of  criminal  Justice  In 
America,  the  planning  documents  which  the 
states  have  developed  represent  a  unique  re- 
source and  accomplishment. 

BLOCK   ACTION    GRANTS 

The  bulk  of  the  LEAA  program  funds  are 
in  the  form  of  action  grants.  Of  the  total 
available,  85  percent  are  distributed  among 
the  states  according  to  population.  This 
automatic  formula  is  simple  and  is  perhaps 
the  best  means  of  distribution  that  could 
be  devised,  since,  in  general,  the  more  peo- 
ple, the  higher  the  incidence  of  crime.  Thus, 
the  populous  urban  states  such  as  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  and  New  York  receive  the 
bulk  of  the  funds,  whereas  the  rural,  sparsely 
populated  states  like  Alaska,  Montana,  and 
Maine  receive  proportionally  smaller  shares. 

Block  action  grants  in  LEAA  have  grown 
from  $25  million  in  fiscal  1969,  to  $183  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1970,  to  $340  million  this  year. 
We  are  asking  Congress  for  block  grants 
totaling  $413  million  in  the  year  starting 
July  1.  As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  record  of 
judicial  Involvement  In  action  programs  sup- 
ported by  LEAA  funds  shows  a  substantial 
need  for  Improvement. 

In  LEAA's  first  year,  fiscal  1969,  courts  re- 
ceived only  $1.4  mllUon,  or  6.5  percent  of  the 
LEAA  block  grant  money  which  went  to  the 
states. 

In  the  second  year,  states  allocated  $12.6 
million  on  court  programs,  but  the  percent- 
age rose  to  only  6.7  percent.  There  was  a 
great  spread  In  how  states  responded  to  court 
needs: 

American  Samoa,  Ouam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  had  no  court  programs,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  small  size  of  their  overall  block 
grants. 

Some  15  states  allocated  less  than  three 
percent  of  their  block  grant  money  on  court 
programs.  They  Included  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Massachusetts.  Mississippi, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  and  Vermont. 

Some  12  states  allocated  10  percent  or 
more  of  their  state  block  grants  to  the  court 
area.  They  Included  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Maryland,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Idaho  and  Pennsylvania  al- 
located 20  percent  or  more. 

Of  the  $12.5  million  allocated  for  courts, 
almost  two-thirds  was  directed  at  upgrading 
specific  components  of  the  court  system, 
such  as  courts,  prosecutors  offices  or  de- 
fenders offices.  The  breakdown  was  37  percent 
for  court  management  and  organization  pro- 
grams, 15  percent  for  defender  services,  and 
12  percent  for  prosecutor  services. 

Of  the  remainder,  11  percent  was  for  train- 
ing programs,  eight  percent  for  procedural 
reform  six  percent  for  ball  reform,  four  per- 
cent for  code  revision,  three  percent  for  al- 
ternatives to  prosecution  and  three  percent 
for  construction.  The  rest  went  for  mis- 
cellaneous programs. 

As  for  fiscal  1971,  so  far  we  have  re- 
ceived and  analyzed  47  of  the  65  state  plans. 
These- involve  about  $286  million  of  the  $340 
million  block  grant  total  for  fiscal  1971.  Of 
that  $286  mllUon,  some  $29.8  million,  a  little 
more  than  10  percent,  Is  allocated  for  courts 
programs.  While  that  Is  roughly  twice  the 
percentage  of  two  years  ago,  and  represents 
a  percentage  half  again  as  much  as  last  year, 
it  is  still  less  than  we  believe  the  courts  need 
and  can  constructively  use. 
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I  am  happy  to  not«  that  of  those  47  state 
plans  examined,  only  one.  Utah,  allocates  less 
than  three  percent  of  Its  block  gran:  funds 
for  the  courts. 

Correspondingly,  some  22  of  them  Idlocate 
10  percent  or  more  of  their  blocl^  grant 
ftmds.  These  Include  Alabama,  Ala4ca,  Ar- 
kansas, Delaware,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mlnnesotii,  New 
Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma.  Bennsyl- 
vanla,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota^  Texas, 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming,  Ainerlcan 
Samoa,  aiyl  Puerto  Rico.  1 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  actlop  plans 
drawn  up  by  the  states  In  the  court  a^a  were 
Impressive,  but  I  think  the  best  tha^  can  be 
said  Is  that  they  are  steadily  Improving. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  Illliots  has 
several  excellent  programs  In  the  coi^rt  area, 
and  Mlchlgans  court  planning  Is  will  jhought 
out  and  shows  what  a  state  can  do  l>y  care- 
ful and  effective  application  of  resources. 

General  criticisms  of  state  planning  In 
court  Improvement  are  that  Individual  pro- 
grams are  too  often  underfunded  ft>r  their 
stated  goals:  the  level  of  funding  fw  courts 
compared  to  other  areas  Is  Inadequatr;  there 
are  too  many  studies  and  not  enoug^i  action 
programs;  and  funds  allocated  for  cotirt  pro- 
grams are  too  often  reprogrammed  jlater  to 
non-court  uses.  Finally,  of  course,  there  is 
the  simple  fact  that  In  many  states  little 
can  be  done  to  Improve  the  administration 
of  Justice  without  active  participation  and 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  judiciary. 

Those  are  general  criticisms,  however,  and 
it  Is  much  more  heartening  to  Consider 
specific  examples  of  real  progress. 

The  minola  1971  Plan  calls  fori  a  total 
court  expenditure  of  $1,446,000  lii  LEAA 
funds,  which  Is  only  7.6  percent  of  tae  LEAA 
block  grant,  but  It  involves  several  signifi- 
cant programs.  I 

One  Is  an  ambitious  project  to  Improve 
operation  of  the  102  state  attorneys  ofiBces, 
through  a  survey  of  all  the  offices  of  t|>e  state, 
and  establishment  of  several  model  cfflces.  It 
offers  promise  of  Increasing  effectiveness  and 
professionalism  In  prosecutorial  sernrlces  In 
the  state,  and  may  well  provide  ustfiil  In- 
formation and  possibly  models  fo^  other 
states  to  follow.  Efforts  will  be  mad*  to  de- 
velop minimum  standards  and  uniform 
procedures  as  well.  The  project,  wljlch  will 
involve  tSOCOOO  in  LEAA  funds  and  $740,000 
in  state  funds,  calls  for  establlshaient  of 
several  model  state  attorneys'  offlcea:  a  dis- 
trict office  serving  five  counties,  a  dfctilt  of- 
fice serving  13  cpuntles,  and  a  metropolitan 
office,  which  would  be  the  Oook  i  County 
State's  Attorney's  office.  Finally,  a  monel  sup- 
port unit  to  serve  rural  prosecutors!  will  be 
developed. 

The  Illinois  plan  for  1971  also  cajls  for  a 
continuation  of  a  project  begun  last  year — 
the  development  of  a  statewide  aippellate 
defender  service  which  looks  towarcj  a  total 
statewide  defense  system  for  indigents  ac- 
ciued  of  crime  or  delinquency.  Slncet  Illinois 
had  no  statewide  defender  system,  before, 
establishing  a  new  system  often  a  clisslc  op- 
portunity to  write  on  a  clean  slat^,  rather 
than,  as  In  prosecution.  attMnptlng  to  build 
on  an  already  established  structure,  t^e  Idea 
of  a  Stete  "defender  general"  Is  one  which 
has  been  Implemented  In  few  othef  states. 
Unlike  the  prosecutorial  system.  It  tub  pos- 
sible to  design  the  defender  system  on  a 
purely  rational  basis,  with  the  defender  units 
having  the  same  geographical  Jurisdiction  as 
the  Intermediate  appellate  courts  which  they 
serve.  The  prosecution  system  Is  wotklng  In 
the  same  dlrectloii,  but  with  obvious  ob- 
stacles. The  defender  project  involves 
(495.000  of  LEAA  ftmds  and  $330,000  In  state 
funds,  and  the  establishment  of  a  st^ff  head- 
quarters, four  district  offices  In  eac^  of  the 
other  four  Judicial  districts,  and  ;  a  pilot 
project  which  will  serve  the  Cairo  4rea  and 
adjacent  counties.  The  Cairo  project  will  be 
trlal-orlented.  with  assistant  defenders  hired 


to  handle  misdemeanor  and  felony  cases.  The 
Illinois  defender  program  has  been  Identified 
by  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  As- 
sociation as  a  model  for  defender  services  in 
other  states. 

Illinois  also  has  a  major  program  for  Judi- 
cial management  and  facility  Improvement, 
which  Involves  a  statewide  system  analysis 
of  the  courts  In  the  state  and  also  plans  to 
build  new  courtrooms  In  Chicago. 

Michigan  is  another  state  which  used  Its 
court  funds  well.  In  contrast.  It  had  only  one 
large  program  and  more  than  a  dozen  smaller 
ones  In  Its  1971  plan.  It's  total  court  funding 
of  almost  $1.7  million  came  to  more  than  11 
percent  of  its  total  LEAA  block  grant.  The 
largest  project.  Involving  $660.00<1  of  LEAA 
funds.  Involves  a  study  of  the  specialized 
courts  In  Detroit  with  the  objective  of  ab- 
sorbing them  into  the  Wayne  County  Judl- 
cisJ  system.  Among  the  other  programs: 

To  provide  qualified  management  and  sys- 
tem staff  to  at  least  10  circuit  and  district 
courts  over  the  next  two  years  in  order  to 
cut  time  betwen  arrest  and  trial  to  no  more 
than  90  days. 

To  codify  criminal  procedures. 

To  expand  or  establish  an  office  for  prose- 
cution of  appeals  statewide  on  behalf  of  the 
people  and  assist  prosecutors. 

To  continue  a  central  office  to  coordinate 
activities  of  prosecutors  and  develop  train- 
ing programs. 

To  provide  legal  advisors  to  five  police 
agencies. 

To  continue  a  law  school  prosecutor  Intern 
program,  and  a  similar  defender  Intern 
program. 

To  continue  an  api)ellate  defender  pro- 
gram to  handle  all  criminal  apypeals  and  post- 
conviction proceedings  for  Indigents  on  a 
statewide  basis. 

To  expand  the  district  defenders'  office  to 
provide  well  trained,  experienced  trial  lawyers 
for  indigents  charged  with  high  misdemean- 
ors and  felonies,  and  to  establish  three  addi- 
tional defender  offices. 

To  develop  and  Implement  altematlve.s  to 
prosecution  and  sentencing  of  non-traffic, 
non-assault  mlsdemeant  first-offenders  such 
as  alcoholics  and  minor  sextial  offenders.  Last 
year  Michigan  had  similar  projects  for  felony 
offenders. 

To  train  more  than  1,000  Judges,  pwosecu- 
tors,  defense  counsel  and  court  personnel  in 
Interdisciplinary  projects,  with  empha-sis  on 
training  support  personnel  In  court  manage- 
ment techniques. 

To  develop  and  publish  workable  local  and 
regional  plans  for  district  courts,  police  and 
pro.secutors  to  Implement  in  emergency  con- 
ditions. 

To  continue  a  pre-trial  release  program,  by 
creating  an  organization  to  provide  Judges 
with  Information  to  assist  in  setting  bond 
and  other  pre-trial  release  conditions. 

For  one  more  example  of  state  progress,  we 
should  look  at  Mississippi,  which  last  year 
devoted  only  $42.000 — or  two  percent — of  its 
block  action  grant  to  courts.  This  year,  the 
amotint  has  been  raised  to  $343,000 — or 
nearly  10  percent — and  the  quality  of  its  pro- 
grams Is  high.  They  include: 

Seminar  courses  for  all  of  the  state's 
Judges  on  such  subjects  as  court  organiza- 
tion, administration,  reforms,  sentencing, 
and  corrections. 

A  prosecutor  training  program,  with  law 
school  studies  to  be  supplemented  by  work 
in  a  prosecutor's  office. 

Construction,  renovation,  and  Improve- 
ment of  Judicial  facilities. 

Hiring  an  assistant  district  attorney  or  In- 
vestigator to  assist  full-time  district  attor- 
neys. 

In  addition,  the  Mississippi  plan  indicated 
that  future  priorities  will  Include  creation  of 
the  office  of  administrator  of  courts  and 
creation  of  a  Judicial  qualification  commis- 
sion. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  our  court  special- 


ists, criminal  Justice  planners  In  Mississippi 
have  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  made  an  in>. 
presslve  beginning  on  programs  designed  to 
solve  the  state's  court  problems. 

The  state's  Fiscal  1971  plan  represents  s 
good  beginning  not  only  In  amounts  of  funtla 
for  courts  but  quality  of  programs  as  well. 
Projections  of  program  spending  beyond  Fis- 
cal 1971  also  are  Impressive. 

For  Instance,  In  discussing  multi-year  ac- 
tion, Mississippi  noted  that  It  hopes  in  1973 
to  increswe  the  percentage  of  resources  for 
courts  substantially.  This  fiscal  year,  Missis- 
sippi plans  to  use  9.5  percent  of  Its  block 
grant — or  $343.449 — for  courts  activities.  In 
Fiscal  1972,  that  would  climb  to  17.6  per- 
cent— or  $1,649,000.  And  court  expenditures 
from  block  grants  would  continue  to  rise, 
with  $2  million  In  Fiscal  1973,  and  $3.4  mil- 
lion In  Fiscal  1974. 

Among  new  programs  planned  In  later 
years  are  a  statewide  project  to  provide  de- 
fense services  for  Indigents,  a  program  to 
train  court  reporters,  seminars  for  Judges, 
an  In-depth  study  of  the  state's  Judicial  sys- 
tem, and  the  creation  of  20  Youth  Court 
Judgeships. 

The  plan  also  noted  that  there  must  be 
future  efforts  to  Improve  the  Justice  of  the 
peace  system  and  to  revise  the  Mississippi 
Code. 

DISCRETIONAaT    ACTION    GRANTS 

Of  the  total  action  funds  available,  the 
law  provides  that  16  percent  are  set  aside  as 
discretionary  funds  to  be  awarded  to  state 
and  local  governments  by  the  LEAA  Ad- 
ministrators outside  of  the  block  grant  for- 
mula. During  the  first  two  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, over  $36  million  was  available  for  this 
purpose.  For  the  current  fiscal  year,  more 
than  $70  million  Is  available.  These  funds  are 
distributed  pursuant  to  a  discretionary 
grant  guideline  which  this  year  has  defined 
over  30  programs  under  which  applications 
are  encouraged  from  potential  grantees.  Last 
year,  more  than  450  grants  were  approved 
out  of  about  1,000  applications.  It  Is  anti- 
cipated that  about  600  grants  will  be  awarded 
this  year. 

The  current  guidelines  Include  five  areas 
of  court  programs  for  which  discretionary 
grants  may  be  awarded.  They  are:  Court 
management  projects,  training  courses  for 
Judges,  training  courses  for  prosecutors, 
technical  assistance  and  coordination  luilts 
for  prosecutors,  and  law  student  Interns  In 
the  offices  of  prosecutors  and  public  defend- 
ers. 

Some  $4  million  has  been  earmarked  for 
grants  in  those  areas — with  $2  million  of  It 
scheduled  to  finance  court  management  proj- 
ects. The  projects  may  Include  all  phases 
of  internal  operations,  such  as  procedures, 
scheduling,  forms,  staff  utilization.  In  addi- 
tion, funds  may  be  awarded  to  meet  areas 
of  special  need,  as  well  as  for  projects  which 
are  designed  to  bring  better  coordination 
between  the  courts  and  other  crlnlmal  Justice 
agencies. 

Discretionary  grants  for  court  programs 
were  nonexistent  in  our  first  year.  In  our 
second  year,  fiscal  1970.  last  year,  court  pro- 
grams accounted  for  only  four  percent  of 
the  $30  million  available  lor  all  discretionary 
grants. 

Originally  LEAA  earmarked  almost  $2  mil- 
lion for  discretionary  grants  for  courts,  but 
only  $1.2  million  was  actually  awarded.  An 
additional  grant  In  the  special  "large  city" 
categorv  of  discretionary  grants  brought  this 
up  to  $1.3  mllUon.  An  additional  $500,000  In 
discretionary  grants  for  court  programs  was 
approved  by  LEAA  s  courts  division,  but  ap- 
proval came  too  late  for  awards  last  year  and 
these  were  carried  over  Into  fiscal  1971. 

As  for  discretionary  grants  for  programs 
In  the  current  year,  fiscal  1971,  a  total  of  170 
million  is  available.  It  is  Impossible  to  esti- 
mate how  much  of  this  will  eventually  be 
actually  awarded  for  court  programs,  but 
of  the  $19   million  in  discretionary  grants 
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swarded  so  far,  a  total  of  $1  million  has  gone 
for  court  programs,  nils  amounts  to  5.5  per- 
cent, compared  to  the  four  percent  of  all 
of  last  year. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  programs  as 
examples  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Fiscal  1970  discretionary  grants  for  court 
programs  included: 

$367,000  for  the  Institute  of  Cotirt  Man- 
agement, at  the  Denver  University  Law 
School,  and  the  National  College  of  State 
Trial  Judges,  of  Reno,  Nevada,  to  conduct 
at  least  10  court  management  studies  of 
criminal  courts  and  courts  systems  through- 
out the  United  States.  One  study  will  survey 
an  entire  state  court  system,  the  others  will 
be  in  major  metropolitan  areas.  The  studies 
will  be  examined  to  devise  standards  and 
methodology  applicable  to  all  court  manage- 
ment. 

$150,000  for  the  Improvement  of  court 
management  and  operation  In  Illinois,  in- 
cluding a  court  management  survey  of  felony 
and  misdemeanor  courts,  development  of  a 
streamlined  preliminary  hearing  procedure 
for  felony  cases  in  a  circuit  court,  and  a  court 
ombudsman  program  for  urban  municipal 
cases,  to  a.sslst  and  advise  citizens  on  sources 
of  legal  counsel  and  to  Institute  litigation 
for  those  otherwise  without  redress. 

$143,000  to  Missouri  for  the  St.  Louis  Cir- 
cuit Court  to  offer  services  to  Juveniles,  in- 
cluding special  treatment  for  the  mildly  dis- 
turbed or  retarded. 

$140,000  to  Arizona  for  the  Pima  County 
Juvenile  Court  Center  In  Tucson,  to  develop 
a  model  management  system  for  Juvenile 
court  operations. 

$82,000  to  support  a  management  study  in 
Ohio  of  Cuyahoga  County's  15  courts  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  of 
Cuyahoga  County  and  the  Cleveland  Bar 
Association. 

Fiscal  1971  discretionary  grants  for  court 
programs  so  far  approved  Include: 

$250,000  to  reduce  delay  In  the  recorders 
court  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  This 
grant  provides  for  the  design,  analysis,  and 
Implementation  of  a  new  management  In- 
formation system  for  processing  of  misde- 
meanor criminal  prosecutions  through  the 
court. 

$116,000  to  provide  the  major  source  of 
funding  for  the  Judicial  conference  we  are 
now  attending. 

$90,000  for  a  three-phase  project  in  Ohio's 
Franklin  County  Municipal  and  Common 
Pleas  Court.  The  goal  is  Improvement  of 
scheduling  and  calendaring  procedures 
through  the  use  of  data  processing  tech- 
niques. 

$75,000  for  Georgia's  Fulton  County  Ju- 
venile Court,  in  Atlanta,  to  revise  the  Intake 
forms  in  order  to  increase  the  information 
available  to  Judges.  The  project  will  also 
allow  projection  of  delinquency  trends  and 
formation  of  prevention  programs. 

$31,000  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
coordination  units  for  six  prosecuting  attor- 
neys offices  in  Michigan.  This  Is  a  very  prom- 
ising project,  not  merely  because  the  infor- 
mation used  will  be  made  available  to  all  the 
prosecuting  attorneys  offices  In  the  State, 
but  because  it  is  serving  as  a  model  or  pilot 
for  a  program  we  hope  to  establUh  in  every 
state.  Instead  of  surveys  or  seminars,  it  offers 
centralized  expertise,  on  a  daUy  basis,  with 
technical  assistance  and  the  services  of  an 
outside  management  consultant.  Instead  of 
study,  it  offers  action  and  real  help. 

GRANTS  FOR  CORRECTIONS 

The  recently  enacted  Amendments  to  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  established  a  new 
program— caUed  Part  E— to  accelerate  cor- 
rectional reform  in  addition  to  the  regular 
funds  that  would  be  made  available  in  the 
IJEAA  action  programs.  The  guidelines  for 
the  new  activity  are  Just  being  issued  and  a 
•uppiemental  budget  for  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  some  $60  million  has  been  trans- 


mit ted  to  Congress.  For  fiscal  1973.  almost 
double  that  amount  has  been  requested. 

A  separate  comprehensive  plan  must  be 
developed  for  those  states  wishing  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  special  corrections  program.  Al- 
though the  needs  of  corrections  are  great  in 
all  aspects.  Congress  has  decreed  that  prior- 
ity must  be  given  to  the  development  of 
community  based  programs.  Including  proba- 
tion and  parole.  Also,  emphasis  is  to  be  given 
In  the  development  of  regional  correctional 
facilities  to  replace  the  nation's  crumbling 
and  inhuman  county  Jail  system.  While  the 
needs  are  acute  for  the  modernization  or  re- 
placement of  prisons,  the  costs,  at  least  In 
the  earliest  years  are  almost  prohibitive.  So 
major  state  institutional  construction  pro- 
grams will  be  deferred  In  most  states  until 
subsequent  years,  when  funding  levels  may 
be  substantially  increased. 

If  Congress  responds  to  our  supplemental 
request,  the  combination  of  regular  action 
funds  plus  the  new  Part  E  program  could  well 
approach  $175  million  since  it  appears  that 
the  regular  Part  C  funds  devoted  to  correc- 
tion will  be  close  to  35  percent  of  the  total. 
If  the  same  pattern  holds  true  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  another  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  federal  funds  could  be  added  to  the 
total  current  expenditures  of  state  and  local 
government  expenditures  of  about  $1.6  bil- 
lion. These  new  funds  and  the  resulting  new 
programs,  personnel  and  facilities  will  mean 
the  start  of  a  major  upgrading  of  corrections 
not  seen  in  the  two  centuries  of  our  national 
existence. 

RESEARCH  AND  rrs  IMPORTANCE 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system  is  the  need  to  bring  to  bear 
the  techniques  and  resources  of  modern  sci- 
ence and  technology  on  the  chronic  and 
severe  problems  that  plague  our  criminal  Jus- 
tice system.  This  is  the  mission  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice,  the  research  arm  of  LEAA. 
Although  the  funding  level  of  the  program 
has  been  very  modest  In  relation  to  the 
needs — some  $7.6  million  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year — significant  research  efforts  are  un- 
derway. In  response  to  congressional  desires, 
primary  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  practical  police  hardware  and 
equipment,  but  the  Institute's  Center  for 
Law  and  Justice  also  has  developed  an  im- 
pressive portfolio  of  research  projects  for 
court  Improvement. 

LEAA's  research  efforts  aimed  at  court 
problems  has  been  well  developed  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  the  agency.  In  fiscal 
1969  LEAA  gave  more  than  16  research  grants 
and  contracts  related  to  courts.  The  principal 
one  was  a  grant  of  $120,000  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  finance  a  management 
study  of  local  trial  courts. 

In  fiscal  1970,  the  National  Institute  de- 
voted 20  percent  of  its  $7.5  mlUlon  budget, 
or  $1.5  million,  to  court  programs.  Some  ex- 
amples : 

$192,000  to  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
to  finance  a  Joint  study  by  the  law  school 
and  the  engineering  college  on  court  delay. 
Systems  engineering  techniques  wlU  test  the 
validity  of  mathematical  models  on  court  de- 
lays. Computers  will  be  used  to  test  the 
models  under  varying  conditions  to  test  the 
effectiveness  which  various  improvements 
might  have. 

$105,000  to  the  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity Law  School  to  make  a  detailed  exam- 
ination of  pre-trial  procedtires  in  felony 
cases,  using  the  Cleveland  courts.  High 
priority  will  be  given  to  determine  whether 
the  due  process  requirements  could  not  be 
equally  or  better  served  by  substitute  proce- 
dures which  would  cut  down  the  delay  and 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  system,  with 
the  aim  of  shortening  the  pre-trial  process 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  fairness. 

So  far  in  fiscal  1972  two  new  research  proj- 


ects huvs  been  approved.  The  first  U  for 
$146,000  to  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 
In  Arlington,  Virginia,  to  examine  the  rule 
of  defense  counsel  in  criminal  cases,  with  an 
effort  to  see  where  defense  counsel  strategy 
and  tactics  delay  the  case,  and  to  weigh  the 
cost/benefit  factors  Involved. 

The  second  research  project  Involves  a 
grant  of  $165,000  to  the  Institute  of  Judicial 
Administration  for  the  first  phase  of  a  multi- 
year  effort  aimed  at  developing  a  set  of  na- 
tionwide standards  for  Juvenile  Jtistlce, 
modeled  on  standard*:  for  criminal  Histice 
which  UA  and  the  ABA  have  developed  since 
1969. 

ACADEMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Another  major  program  of  LEAA  is  that  of 
academic  assistance.  This  year,  more  than 
$21  million  in  loan  and  grant  funds  are 
being  utilized  by  almost  900  colleges  and 
universities  In  assisting  some  66,000  students 
to  pursue  college  degree  programs,  either 
undergraduate  or  graduate,  directly  related 
to  law  enforcement  careers. 

Most  of  the  students  are  In-servlce  police 
officers  who  are  taking  evening  or  other  part- 
time  coursework. 

Last  year,  more  than  1,400  employees  of 
courts  were  attending  college  with  the  assist- 
ance of  LEAA  funds.  Since  court  personnel 
represent  the  smallest  part  of  the  crimliaal 
Justice  system,  this  seems  to  us  a  significant 
beginning,  but  we  expect  the  number  to  grow 
in  coming  years. 

With  the  new  legislative  amendments,  our 
Office  of  Academic  Assistance  will  have  an 
expanded  role  In  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment and  support  of  college  level  training 
programs  and  short  courses  and  also  in  the 
development  of  academic  curricula. 

We  have  made  an  Important  modification 
of  our  academic  assistance  program,  al- 
though It  Is  still  too  esa-ly  to  report  on  what 
extent  it  will  be  used.  We  have  modified  our 
flat  prohibition  on  law  school  attendance  to 
allow  certain  In-servlce  personnel  to  attend 
law  courses  or  study  for  a  law  de^rree.  This 
was  done  because  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  people  with  law  enforcement  experience 
and  a  legal  education.  This  program  Is 
limited  to  police  or  correctional  officers  with 
at  least  five  years  of  service  with  a  state  or 
local  agency.  Court  personnel  are  presently 
excluded. 

STATISTICS  AND  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

The  development  of  reliable  statistics  and 
Information  systems  programs  is  a  key  to  im- 
proving and  reforming  the  nation's  criminal 
Justice  system.  Reform  must  be  premised  on 
Intelligent  and  comprehensive  planning; 
planning  must  have  an  accurate,  timely,  and 
comprehensive  data  base  or  It  will  be  nothing 
more  than  wishful  thinking.  This  Is  the  mis- 
sion of  our  statistics  program.  The  National 
Criminal  Justice  Information  and  Statistics 
Service  (NCJISS).  Is  about  18  months  old 
and  has  been  funded  at  a  level  of  about  $5 
million.  It  has  two  major  purposes:  to  sup- 
port the  development  of  statistical  and  in- 
formation system  programs  in  the  several 
states:  and  to  conceive,  develop,  and  Imple- 
ment major  criminal  Justice  statistical  series 
and  studies  of  national  scope.  Among  other 
things,  we  are  engaged  In  an  effort  to  btilld 
up  the  state  statistical  programs. 

Here  are  sketches  of  five  Important  na- 
tional programs,  plus  greater  detail  on  a 
sixth. 

Last  December  the  first  full  scale  study  on 
employment  and  expenditure  of  the  nation* 
criminal  Justice  agencies  was  published  and 
distributed.  Including  the  first  information 
on  court  agencies. 

We  have  Jtist  released  a  National  Jail  Sur- 
vey that  represented  a  100  percent  census  ot 
the  nation's  4,000  county  Jails.  This  is  a 
comprehensive  study  of  physical  plants,  pro- 
grams, and  Inmate  characteristics. 

An  advance  report  is  being  issued  this 
month  of  a  directory  of  the  nation's  36,000 
criminal  Justice  agencies  including  namsa. 
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addresses,  phone  numbers,  zip  code  and  a  new 
coding  system  of  unique  Identifiers  for  each 
agency  for  computerization.  It  will  b€  pe- 
riodically updated. 

Work  on  this  project  was  done  for  lEAA 
by  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  result  wfU  be 
the  first  National  Criminal  Justice  Directory 
ever  compiled.  The  second  part  of  the  sur- 
vey, due  for  completion  by  the  end  of  1971. 
win  involve  further  surveys  of  court  ori  ;anl- 
zatlon.  Some  resiUts  from  the  first  pha  ;e  of 
the  survey  Include:  of  the  45,850  crltilnal 
justice  agencies.  13,421  or  29  percent  were 
found  to  be  court  agencies.  (The  svirve'  did 
not  cover  towns  of  1,000  or  less  populstlon, 
or  minor  courts  where  the  judge's  comp(  msa- 
tlon  Is  on  a  fee  basis) ;  when  prosecutoi  and 
defender  services  are  added  to  the  court  s  the 
proportion  rises  to  49  percent  of  all  crliilnal 
justice  agencies;  of  the  courts  ldentifl(  d  In 
the  survey,  13  percent  were  at  the  state  evel, 
47  percent  at  the  county  level,  and  40  per- 
cent at  the  city,  township  or  special  dis- 
trict level. 

A  fourth  NCJISS  program  Is  the  dev  slop- 
ment  of  the  computerized  data  base  the 
Criminal  Justice  Data  Base.  It  will  contain 
population  data  from  the  1970  deceinlal 
census,  uniform  crime  reports,  employ  nent 
and  expenditure  and  other  Informatlor . 

A  fifth  effort,  conducted  Jointly  by  \jEAA 
and  the  Census  Bureau  this  spring  will  be  a 
comprehensive  Survey  of  Court  Organlzf  tlon. 
This  program  Is  a  first  step  In  our  long-i  ange 
goal  to  develop  National  Court  Statistics  The 
InltlSr^hase  will  cover  about  8.000  :ourt 
systems,  including  trial  courts  of  geaeral 
jurisdiction,  state  appellate  courts  and  c  jurts 
of  limited  Jurisdiction.  It  will  focus  on  the 
substructure  of  the  system — number,  type, 
geographic  and  statutory  Jurisdiction,  and 
organizational  alignment  of  courts  It  the 
system,  administrative  support,  record-:  :eep- 
Ing  practices,  and  distribution  of  wor:Lload 
as  between  civil  and  criminal  cases,  ii  de- 
tailed organizational  directory  will  be  pre- 
pared of  the  various  divisions,  departrients 
and  sub-units  in  each  court  system.  .  uris- 
dictlon  at  each  level,  distribution  of  work- 
load, and  location  of  records  of  cour;  ac- 
tivity. We  urgently  need  and  request  your 
support  in  making  this  survey  effort  com- 
plete and  successful. 

Finally,  a  {^ajor  program  of  NCJI!  iS  is 
Project  SEARCH,  or  the  Systems  for  Elec- 
tronic Analysis  and  Retrieval  of  Crli  ilnal 
Histories.  LEAA  has  funded  developmeit  of 
this  program  at  a  level  of  more  than  $3  mil- 
lion In  discretionary  funds,  with  an  vddl- 
tlonal  $2  million  from  the  partlclpitlng 
states.  The  purposes  of  SEARCH  is  to  de  irelop 
an  operational  system  for  the  computer- 
ization and  Interstate  exchange  of  criiainal 
history  records  by  police,  court  and  ccrrec- 
tlonal  aeencles.  The  system  will  provide  ar- 
rest and  disposition  data  on  certain  cate- 
gories of  offenders  on  a  real-time  basis;  that 
Is.  when  an  Inquiry  is  addressed  to  th(  sys- 
tem a  complete  record  will  be  reconstr  icted 
In  a  matter  of  seconds  from  whatever  .state 
criminal  Justice  system  that  individual  has 
been  acquainted  with.  i 

Project  SEARCH  Involves  a  consortlmn  of 
15  states  lead  by  California  as  coordinator 
state.  The  Michigan  State  Police  has  joper- 
ated  the  central  index  facility  for  the  depion- 
stratlon.  The  15  states  in  SEARCH,  1  inci- 
dentally, account  for  about  75  perceit  of 
the  nation's  criminal  transactions.  The  At- 
torney General  has  decided  that  whei  the 
system  becomes  operational  next  fallT  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  will  operate 
the  central  Index.  It  Is  anticipated  th^t  20 
to  25  states  will  go  on  line  at  that  tlm^  and 
at  least  a  half  million  existing  recordi  will 
be   converted   to  the   computerized   format. 

The  Implications  of  this  system,  wh|en  It 
becomes  operational  nationwide,  are  truly 
staggering.  For  the  first  time,  the  conplete 
record  of  an  Individual  will  be  availabl)  Im- 
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mediately,  and  this  will  obviously  have  sig- 
nificant meaning  for  courts,  as  it  will  for 
the  entire  criminal  Justice  system. 

This  quick  access  to  complete  information 
will  help  a  Judge  determine  ball,  decide 
whether  or  not  to  hold  a  suspect  pending 
trial,  in  sentencing,  in  considering  probation, 
and  setting  conditions  for  release.  Even  In 
a  trial  setting  a  prosecutor  could  use  the 
system  to  check  on  the  background  of  a 
surprise  witness  and  could  discredit  the  tes- 
timony as  a  result. 

The  op>eratlonal  uses  aside,  In  the  long  run 
the  most  significant  Implications  of  SEARCH 
lie  in  Its  potential  use  as  a  tool  for  planning, 
management  and  research  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system.  For  the  first  time.  It  will  be 
possible  to  obtain  timely  Information  on 
the  individual  offender  as  he  progresses — or 
doesn't  progress — through  each  milestone  in 
the  criminal  process.  This  will  create  a  new 
statistical  series  on  the  effectiveness  and  ef- 
ficiency of  every  component  of  our  criminal 
Justice  system  which  will  make  possible  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  Its  djrnamlcs — 
Including  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Already 
Project  SEARCH  has  successfully  developed 
and  demonstrated  the  prototype  of  this  new 
series. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  the  SEARCH 
System  becomes  operational  police  agencies 
will  be  the  primary  participants  in  it.  This 
is  due  in  large  part  to  the  pioneering  work 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  Its 
National  Crime  Information  Center,  which 
is  a  nationwide  computer  system  for  the  ex- 
change of  operational  police  Information 
such  as  stolen  vehicles  and  wanted  persons. 
Also,  the  Highway  Safety  program  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  provided 
$40  million  in  federal  aid  to  help  police  auto- 
mate driver's  license  and  traffic  safety 
records.  No  similar  Investment  has  been 
made  for  the  automation  of  court  or  correc- 
tions record  ^stems,  but  LEAA  is  dedicated 
to  substantially  assist  the  states  In  this  re- 
gard. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  final  major  program  of  LEAA  Is  that 
of  technical  assistance.  Now  entering  its  sec- 
ond year,  our  efforts  are  quite  well  structured 
In  the  corrections  and  organized  crime  fields, 
some  specialized  aspects  of  police  activities 
such  as  police  aviation  and  bomb  disposal, 
but  are  generally  now  Just  getting  off  the 
ground  In  the  police  and  courts  area.  Last 
year  Congress  appropriated  about  $1.2  mil- 
lion for  technical  assistance  and  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  the  funding  level  Is  $4  mil- 
lion. 

The  corrections  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram last  year  responded  to  over  300  requests 
from  state  and  local  governments.  These  re- 
quests were  for  a  variety  of  assistance,  rang- 
ing from  survey  teams  that  went  Into  states 
like  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  for  compre- 
hensive field  surveys  of  state  correctional 
systems,  to  individual  architects  or  manage- 
ment specialists  who  went  to  a  city  or  county 
to  help  solve  specific  problems.  Open-end 
contracts  were  effected  with  three  groups — 
the  American  Corrections  Association,  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  £>ellnquency 
and  the  Institute  of  Government  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia — to  make  a  wide  range  of 
specialists  available  on  demand.  In  addition, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  LEAA's 
own  staff  made  numerous  field  visits.  It  is 
expected  that  by  June  30,  1971  more  than 
600  additional  requests  will  have  been  met. 

For  Courts,  LEAA  Is  now  soliciting  pro- 
posals for  contracts  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance for  the  courts.  Some  $200,000  Is  ten- 
tatively reserved  by  LEAA  for  this  purpose, 
and  we  expect  to  make  two  or  more  contract 
awards  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  June 
30. 

RATIOS   AND   NEEDS 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  LEAA  effort  in  relation  to  over- 


all spending  by  the  nation  for  court  pro- 
grams. 

Last  year  some  $12.5  million  in  LEAA  block 
grant  funds  were  allocated  for  courts,  some 
$1.5  million  in  LEAA  research  funds,  and 
some  $1.3  million  in  LEAA  discretionary 
funds.  Our  Law  ErLforcement  Education  Pro- 
gram, of  course,  also  benefited  court  person- 
nel, and  our  National  Information  and 
Statistics  Service  supported  development  of 
an  automated  computerized  system  on  crimi- 
nal re^rds,  which  when  it  becomes  nation- 
wide may  greatly  assist  Judges  in  making 
probation,  release  or  sentencing  decisions. 

That  total  of  LEAA  spending  amounts  to 
only  about  six  percent  of  that  year's  overall 
LEAA  budget.  On  the  national  level,  courts, 
prosecution  and  defender  services  accounted 
for  18  percent  of  the  spending  for  criminal 
Justice  at  the  state  and  local  level.  LEAA's 
budgets  of  $268  million  in  fiscal  1970,  of  al- 
most half  a  billion  this  year,  and  a  request 
of  almost  $700  million  for  the  year  ahead, 
are  respectable  compared  to  the  $6.5  billion 
state  and  local  annual  cost  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system.  LEAA's  contribution  of  $15.3 
million  in  fiscal  1970  compared  to  the  state 
and  local  cost  of  operating  our  courts.  In- 
cluding prosecution  and  public  defender 
services — $1.2  billion — was  not  as  high  as  It 
might  have  been. 

A  principal  goal  is  greater  participation  by 
Judges  and  court  administrators  In  the  crimi- 
nal Jtistlce  planning  process.  A  high  level  of 
participation  can  help  assure  a  greater  share 
of  LEAA  funds  for  the  courts. 

If  you  consult  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this 
paper,  you  can  see  where  your  own  state 
stands  In  this  area  of  funds  for  courts.  LEAA 
can  only  do  so  much — the  real  Impettis  for 
Improvement  rests  at  the  state  and  local 
levels. 

Our  philosophy  at  LEAA  Is  and  has  been 
the  one  expressed  by  the  President  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  the  need  to 
solve  state  and  local  problems  at  the  state 
and  local  level,  with  state  and  local  talent 
doing  the  Job.  The  Federal  govenmient  will 
provide  resources,  because  they  are  needed 
for  progress  to  be  made,  but  we  have  no  de- 
sire to  tell  you  how  to  run  the  courts  of  your 
state. 

DEVELOPING     NATTONAL    STANDARDS    AND    GOALS 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  new 
major  effort  to  be  undertaken  by  LEAA  In 
partnership  with  the  states  to  develop  na- 
tional standards  and  set  long-range  goals  for 
the  improvement  and  reform  of  criminal 
justice  in  America. 

In  a  recent  address.  Attorney  General  John 
N.  Mitchell  directed  LEAA  to  begin  at  once 
to  assemble  working  groups  to  review  the 
present  status  of  the  various  disciplines  of 
criminal  Justice  with  the  objective  of  de- 
veloping national  standards  and  setting 
long-range  goals  for  the  major  system  com- 
ponents. The  Attorney  General  described 
the  program  this  way: 

"We  have  already  begun  to  move  in  the 
right  direction  with  the  LEAA  program  of 
grants  to  states  and  localities.  What  Is  needed 
now  Is  a  set  of  national  goals  and  standards 
In  the  operation  of  police  forces.  In  the 
administration  of  courts,  and  in  the  up- 
grading of  correction  systems." 

"I  therefore  propose  that  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  Join  together  in  estab- 
lishing such  standards  and  goals.  The  Federal 
Government's  role  would  be  to  provide  finan- 
cial support  and  technical  expertise.  The 
State  and  local  governments  would  bring  to 
such  discussions  their  own  professional  ex- 
perience. Working  together,  the  three  levels 
of  government  could  agree  upon  a  set  of 
specific  objectives  to  be  achieved  on  a  nation- 
wide basis." 

"To  this  end  I  am  directing  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  to  pro- 
vide the  financial  support  and  to  take  the 
initiative  In  establishing  a  proper  method 
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of  holding  these  discussions  and  arriving  at 
these  goals.  By  pooling  the  talents  of  pro- 
lessionals  at  all  levels  of  government,  we 
ean  set  yardsticks  to  measure  our  progress 
toward    a    20th    Century    criminal    justice 

system." 

This  new  undertaking  will  not  be  just 
another  study  commission  writing  a  scholar- 
ly tome.  Rather,  we  will  develop  realistic 
blueprints  for  the  rational  allocation  of 
resources.  As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  states 
have  embarked  on  similar  courses  individ- 
ually through  the  vehicle  of  their  compre- 
hensive state  plans. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  this  experience  to 
be  brought  together  collectively  so  that  the 
best  can  be  gleaned  and  then  translated  Into 
standards  and  goals  and  priorities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  nation. 

It  may  be  properly  asked  why  the  work  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission  of  a  few 
years  ago  would  not  suffice  for  this  purpose. 
There  are  several  reasons.  First,  that  report 
was  the  result  of  studies  conducted  largely  in 
1965  and  1966;  and  much  exi>erlence  has  been 
gained  In  the  Intervening  years.  Second, 
there  have  been  significant  advances  in 
criminal  Justice  planning,  particularly  the 
three  sets  of  comprehensive  plans  through 
the  LEAA  program.  Most  important,  how- 
ever, the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  were  more  or  less  a  ran- 
dom set  of  findings  with  no  attempt  to  set 
priorities  or  define  goals  for  improvement  of 
the  system.  And  those  are  the  main  tasks  to 
be  done. 

How  is  all  the  work  to  be  organized?  It  l» 
our  Intention,  at  a  very  early  date,  to  Issue 
a  call  to  the  states  to  organize  a  consortium, 
much  like  that  for  Project  SEARCH.  It  will 
be  headed  by  a  coordinator  state  and  a  cen- 
tral secretariat  would  be  supported  by  LEAA 
discretionary  funds.  Other  states  would  chair 
task  forces  in  the  various  disciplines.  Each 
task  force  would  assemble  representatives 
from  the  ranks  of  criminal  Justice  agencies, 
the  academic  community,  and  the  general 
public.  These  steering  conunittees  would  be 
supported  by  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  as  may  be  necessary.  LEAA  will 
make  available  the  services  of  its  own  staff  to 
serve  the  task  forces. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work  can  progress  rap- 
Idly  enough  so  that  at  least  interim  results 
win  be  available  to  the  states  In  time  for 
preparation  of  their  fiscal  1972  comprehen- 
sive plans.  Final  work  should  be  completed 
so  that  LEAA  may  utilize  them  In  reviewing 
the  1972  state  plans  prior  to  disbursement 
of  block  action  grants.  This  means  that  final 
reports  should  be  available  nine  months  to 
s  year  from  now. 

Unlike  the  National  Crime  Commission, 
which  went  out  of  existence  after  complet- 
ing its  rejjort,  this  new  effort  will  be  an  on- 
going one.  To  be  relevant,  standards  and 
goals  must  keep  pace  with  the  times;  they 
must  be  up-dated;  they  must  be  refined  and 
improved  as  conditions  change,  old  problems 
are  solved,  and  new  problems  arise.  A  struc- 
ture involving  LEAA  and  the  states  will  be 
retained  for  these  continuing  efforts.  An  Im- 
portant part  of  this  work  will  be  to  evalu- 
ate not  only  the  relevance  of  standards  and 
goals  as  time  goes  by,  but  to  evaluate  the 
projects  and  programs  which  are  being  car- 
ried out  to  reach  those  goals. 

A  crucial  role  In  this  new  national  effort 
must  be  carried  by  the  judiciary.  I  urge  you, 
and  your  colleagues  throughout  the  nation, 
to  begin  Immediately  to  plan  for  creation  of 
the  national  task  force  on  the  courts.  And 
I  urge  you  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  wwk 
of  that  task  force,  as  well  as  in  the  follow- 
up  efforts. 

The  key  to  this,  as  In  all  of  our  other 
projects,  is  for  the  criminal  justice  system 
to  work  together.  A  new  level  of  cooperation 
must  be  attained  among  police,  courts  and 
corrections,  Just  as  though  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram a  new  level  of  partnership  is  being 


reached  by  state,  local,  and  federal  govern- 
ments. 

Working  together,  we  can  bring  criminal 
justice  fully  Into  the  20th  Century,  and  pre- 
pare for  the  next. 


THE  UNVERSITY  IN  A  CHANGING 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Chancellor 
D.  W.  Colvard,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  University  In  a 
Changing  Society"  at  the  sixth  annual 
faculty  convocation  of  that  institution 
on  September  14,  1970.  This  address 
merits  the  consideration  of  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  role  of  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  today's  society. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Untversitt  in  a  Changing  Societt 

(Address  by  Chancellor  D.  W.  Colvard  at  the 

Sixth  Annual  Faculty  Convocation  of  the 

University    of    North    Carolina,    Sept.    14, 

1970) 

Those  of  us  who  have  chosen  to  cast  our 
lot  with  higher  education  need  not  be  re- 
minded that  our  enterprise  Is  passing  through 
a  time  of  crisis.  Enrollments  are  continuing 
to  rise;  funding  sources  are  becoming  scarce; 
unrest  on  some  campuses  has  produced  night- 
marish, horrifying  results;  public  outcries 
have  become  more  general  and  In  some  In- 
stances have  reached  a  crescendo. 

There  have  been  disastrous  occurrences, 
especially  during  the  spring,  and  even  Into 
the  summer  montlis.  Many  campuses  have 
found  themselves  caught  between  a  loss  of 
academic  freedom  on  the  one  hand  and  cam- 
pus anarchy  on  the  other. 

This  Is  a  time  when  any  Individual  who 
commits  himself  to  a  university  career  should 
consider  seriously  the  role  the  university 
should  play  and  the  forces  which  Interact 
and  converge  to  aid  or  deter  its  effectiveness 
In  performing  its  proper  roles. 

I  tend  to  agree  with  B.  E.  Farson  of  the 
School  of  Design  of  California  Institute  of 
Arts  when  he  said,  "The  problem  Is  that 
modern  man  seems  unable  to  redesign  his 
Institutions  fast  enough  to  accommodate  the 
new  demands,  the  new  Intelligence,  the  new 
abilities  of  segments  of  society.  .  .  .  Instead 
of  trying  to  reduce  the  level  of  discontent 
felt,"  he  said,  we  should,  "try  to  raise  the 
level  of  quality  of  discontent."  Since  the  turn 
of  the  century  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  Increased  almost  three-fold.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  power  available  has  mul- 
tiplied 275  times.  With  this  rate  of  change  in 
the  area  of  technology,  no  generation  can 
expect  to  operate  in  tranquility  nor  can  it 
postpone  the  task  of  attuning  the  Institu- 
tions to  the  changing  needs  of  the  times. 

The  past  decade  has  been  marked  with  a 
growing  sensitivity  for  the  plight  of  the  un- 
derprivileged and  a  more  widely  shared  be- 
lief that  it  Is  possible  to  manage  ourselves 
rationally  with  a  higher  degree  of  citizen 
participation  in  the  management  of  their 
own  fate. 

The  university  today,  in  response  to  these 
dynamic  changes  in  society.  Is  itself  under- 
going extensive  reappraisal  and  change: 
changes  in  governance  and  curriculum,  in 
Its  community  service,  and  In  the  thrusts  of 
its  academic  research.  There  has  even  been 
a  re-examlnatlon  of  some  basic  assumptions 
about  teaching.  Such  rethinking  is  wel- 
comed by  most  of  us,  I  a  sure.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  restructuring  and  revitalizing 
of  higher  education,  the  fundamental  com- 


mitment of  the  university  must  not  be 
lost:  the  commitment  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth — to  examine  himian  life  as  it  actually 
is  and  to  respond  to  It  with  sensitivity  and 
reason.  Unless  ttiis  basic  tenet  Is  accepted 
and  the  university  Is  permitted  to  exist  in 
a  setting  In  which  the  pursuit  of  truth  goes 
on  unencumbered.  It  loses  the  essence  of  its 
existence  no  matter  how  contemporary  the 
curriculum  or  modern  the  facilities. 

As  a  marketplace  of  Ideas,  the  university 
should  not  only  welcome  but  seek  opposing 
or  unpopular  Ideas.  As  John  Stuart  Mill  ob- 
served, "If  our  own  views  cannot  withstand 
opposition,  then  they  may  not  be  worth 
holding;  If  they  can.  they  have  Inevitably 
been  strengthened  by  their  exposure  to 
criticism  and  counter-argument."  We  are 
Justifiably  accustomed,  therefore,  to  think- 
ing of  the  university  as  the  place  where 
truth,  as  an  article  of  faith.  Is  sought  un- 
conditionally m  all  Its  forms. 

A  basic  corollary  to  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
and  vital  to  Its  attainment.  Is  Eu»demic 
freedom.  But  while  these  are  the  best  of 
times  In  terms  of  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties for  the  university,  these  are  also  the 
most  precarious  of  times  in  terms  of  threats 
to  the  university's  right  to  assert  its  aca- 
demic freedom.  Various  segments  of  society, 
both  outside  and  inside  the  university  com- 
munity, have  created  threats  to  this  prin- 
ciple in  one  form  or  another. 

There  has  obvlotjsly  been  a  loes  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  general  public  In 
our  universities.  The  public  Is  alarmed  over 
what  It  has  seen  take  place  on  some  cam- 
puses. It  Is  alarmed,  and  rightly  so,  over  the 
acts  of  violence  that  have  convulsed  certain 
institutions.  It  Is  alarmed  also,  and  more 
than  most  would  admit.  In  witnessing  long- 
accepted  life  styles  "Challenged  by  the  col- 
lege-age generation  using  the  campus  as 
a  principal  fonma.  While  former  generations 
may  have  attended  the  university  to  pre- 
pare for  life,  today's  student  views  his  ex- 
perience at  the  university  as  life  itself,  and 
in  this  new  context  standing  In  loco  parentis 
becomes  Increasingly  unworkable. 

Public  discontent  often  becomes  an  out- 
cry that  carries  to  the  ears  of  their  delegated 
representatives,  trustees,  and  legislators. 
Under  the  Impact  of  public  pressures  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  these  bodies  often  feel 
Impelled  to  act  with  urgency  In  regulating 
out  of  existence  the  turmoil  within  the  uni- 
versities. In  the  recent  past,  California  has 
seen  well  over  200  bills  affecting  higher  edu- 
cation Introduced  in  Its  legislature.  North 
Carolina  exp>erienced  its  share  of  such  pro- 
posals. While  new  procedures  have  become 
necessary  to  deal  with  campus  problems  here- 
tofore completely  unknown,  many  legislative 
proposals  have  been  presented  In  haste,  are 
punitive  In  nature,  and  represent  a  peril  to 
the  delicate  existence  oT  academic  freedom. 
These  are  the  kinds  pressures  which  tend  to 
commit  the  university  community  to  policies 
and  actions  without  as  much  involvement  of 
components  of  the  university  community  as 
may  be  desired.  Although  frequently  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  a  failure  of  the  univer- 
sity to  act  to  govern  Itself  properly,  extreme 
actions  along  these  lines  threaten  to  demol- 
ish the  very  cornerstone  of  the  university — 
intellectual  and  academic  freedom. 

These  threats  to  academic  freedom  oome 
not  only  from  outside  pressures,  they  also 
have  appeared  within  the  c&mpus  commu- 
nity. There  are  thoee  who,  in  response  to  the 
critical  problems  of  the  day,  would  like  to 
politicize  the  university  and  have  it  assume  a 
jjartlcular  political  position  on  contemporary 
Issues.  However,  It  must  be  recognized  that  It 
Is  perilous  for  a  university  to  be  involved  as 
a  university  in  such  a  manner.  Involvement 
Is  a  personal  aiTalr  and  members  of  a  uni- 
versity community,  as  individuals,  should  be 
involved.  But  Just  as  a  university  cannot 
speak  for  its  members,  its  members  cannot 
speak  lor  and  commit  the  university.  Al- 
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thoiigb  we  defend  tbe  Individual's  rlgbt  to 
speak  as  an  Individual,  we  know  that  fre- 
quently the  puUlc  Interprets  any  utterance 
from  a  person  Identified  with  an  instltuitlon 
as  a  part  of  instltutlon&I  posture.  Should!  the 
iinlTerslty  begin  assuming  a  political  [xm- 
ture,  Its  public  credibility  would  be  Jeopfurd- 
Ized  and,  perhaps  even  more  serloxis,  its 
members  wo\iId  be  discouraged  from  dissent- 
ing from  the  ofBciAl  university  position,  ijt  Is 
axiomatic  in  a  university  that  each  meiiiber 
q>eak  for  himself.  To  sacrlfloe  this  role'  for 
Institutional  flat  is  to  threaten  acad^nlc 
freedom. 

Another  threat  to  the  university's  academic 
freedom  has  been  one  that  is  most  reckless 
and  conspicuous  In  nature.  As  a  citadeQ  of 
freedom  of  expression,  the  xmlverslty  has  per- 
haps been  the  institution  in  society  most 
vulnerable  to  the  use  of  Torce  by  a  particular 
group  who  would  assert  their  views  at '  the 
expense  of  others.  Such  an  action  is  not  just 
m  threat,  it  is  a  betrayal;  it  Is  the  dee|}est 
repudiation  of  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  upon  which  an  academic  Institu- 
tion Is  founded.  No  person  has  the  right  to 
parade  under  the  banner  of  academic  ftve- 
dom  while  at  the  same  time  supressing  by 
one  means  or  another  the  freedom  of  otpers 
to  express  divergent  views.  There  is  no  pOace 
on  campus  for  those  vandals  who  dellgh^  in 
blasting  buildings  and  who  also  blast  the 
hopes  of  fellow  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers as  was  done  in  Wisconsin  recently.  Any 
researcher,  scholar  or  student  Is  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  records  produced  by  years 
of  study.  The  time  has  come  when  vandals 
must  be  Identified  and  held  accountable. 

Therefore,  the  Integrity  of  the  unive^ity 
must  not  be  compromised  if  it  Is  to  cultirate 
the  processes  and  values  that  will  keep  our 
society  responsive  and  adaptable  over  the 
long  term.  It  will  not  assist  society  U  it 
sacrifices  this  principle  to  remedy  Intense 
pressures  or  needs  of  the  moment  whe  her 
those  pressures  come  from  within  or  with- 
out. The  University  serves  more  than  ust 
the  immediate  and  present  society;  it  ilso 
serves  all  mankind  and  succeeding  gen  'ra- 
tions. If  those  entrusted  with  responsibil- 
ities for  the  university  and  the  college — 
namely,  the  faculty  and  admlnlstratlcn — 
fail  to  act  responsibly  in  defending  4ca- 
demic  freedom  they  should  not  be  surprised 
to  see  pressures  break  through  any  eCfsrts 
toward  insulation.  We  must  remember  Ihat 
the  university  is  not  operated  Just  for  'ac- 
uity, students,  and  administration.  It  s  a 
most  vital  initltutlon  created  to  perf  )rm 
important  tasl^  in  behalf  of  society. 

The  IndlvldiJ^J  student  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  ezpreislng  his  views  in  the  po- 
litical arena.  His  s^edule  permits,  or  can 
be  arranged  to  permit,  considerable  t  me 
for  political  activity  whUe  he  is  In  college. 
But  he  has  no  right  to  expect  the  schedules 
of  others  to  be  patterned  solely  for  his  cbn- 
venlence.  Our  student-faculty  Committee  to 
Study  Campus  Tensions  has  recommenced 
that  dlsctisslon  of  election  issues  be  ar- 
ranged through  political  science  forums,  the 
Student  Activities  Board,  and  through  oOier 
meeuis.  I  support  such  a  recommendation. 
President  Friday  has  stated  clearly  mat 
policies  of  the  University  of  North  CaroUna 
do  not  Include  closing  or  canceling  of  classes 
for  political  activities.  I 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  by  emp|ia- 
slzlng  my  continuing  confidence  that  in  this 
University  rationality  and  reason  ramer 
than  force  and  enforcement  will  prefail 
as  they  have  In  the  past.  We  have  had  free- 
dom of  expression  and  we  have  had  or<ier. 
It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  our  strength*  is 
that  we  have  no  long-standing  tradition^  to 
break  down.  Regardless  of  the  differencee  in 
points  of  view  we  may  hold  as  Indlvldx^als. 
we  are  or  should  be  united  in  our  quest; for 
a  contemporary  university  worthy  of  the 
support  of  the  public  and  of  our  unquali^ed 
personal  commitment. 


Each  year  brings  new  talents  and  new 
challenges  into  this  growing  University 
community.  May  this  be  our  best  year  In 
educational  growth  and  service.  Let  us  lay 
a  foundation  capable  of  underglrding  a 
truly  great  University. 


BABCOCK  ELECTRONICS  CORP.  LO- 
CATES NEW  PLANT  IN  ARIZONA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
spoken  many  times  about  the  alarm- 
ing export  of  American  jobs  and  tech- 
nology to  foreign  nations. 

Bleak  as  the  picture  is,  there  are  oc- 
casional rays  of  hope.  Today,  I  should 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  story  from 
the  March  22,  1971,  edition  of  the  Casa 
Grande  Dispatch.  It  tells  of  the  decision 
of  Babcock  Electronics  Corp.  to  locate 
its  new  plant  in  Arizona  rather  than  to 
go  overseas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
TxN  Million  Dollab  Fibm  Set  poe  Move  to 

COOLIDGX 

Coolidge. — A  $10  million  Costa  Mesa.  Calif. 
Industrial  firm  culminated  a  long  search  that 
stretched  from  Hong  Kong  to  Mexico  before 
selecting  this  area  for  a  new  production 
facility. 

Babcock  Electronics  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  »42  million  Esterline  Corp.  (NYSE),  will 
open  a  new  plant  here  for  the  manufacture 
of  Industrial  relays  and  electronic  subas- 
semblies, according  to  Stephen  N.  Donahoe, 
Babcock  president. 

With  plans  to  laiinch  Its  program  here  in 
the  former  Levi  Straus  building  about  mid- 
April,  Babcock  will  start  with  a  work  force 
of  40  employees,  representing  an  annual  pay- 
roll of  approximately  $200,000.  Present  plans 
call  for  a  steady  Increase  In  personnel  to  a 
full  production  complement  of  125,  repre- 
senting an  estimated  annual  payroll  of  $625,- 
000,  said  William  Boydstun,  Babcocks  direc- 
tor of  manufacturing. 

Babc;.ck«  officials  also  said  the  Initial  in- 
vestment here  in  shifting  equipment  and 
constructing  Internal  facilities  will  cost  about 
$100,000. 

"We  decided  not  to  pursue  some  rather 
attractive  foreign  proixieitions.  Instead,  we 
chose  to  locate  this  plant  in  this  country 
and  relatively  close  to  our  main  California 
facility,"  Donahoe  stated.  "Our  new  Arizona 
plant  will  recruit  virtually  all  of  Ite  work 
force  from  the  Coolidge  area,  located  mid- 
way between  Phoenix  and  Tucson,  including 
many  from  the  Pima  Indian  Tribe  living  on 
the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation.  Babcock 
planned  this  facility  In  part  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Burean  of  Indlcm  Affairs  and 
its  Regional  Industrial  Development  Direc- 
tor, Mr.  Ed  Whelan." 

E>onahoe  also  expressed  the  company's  deep 
appreciation  to  Sen.  Fanmn,  Arizona's  senior 
Senator,  for  his  help  and  encouragement 
during  the  initial  phase  of  this  venture.  Also 
singled  out  was  Dwlght  Edwards,  director  of 
the  Coolidge  Industrial  Development  Corp., 
for  his  assistance  in  plant  location. 

The  new  plant  will  be  managed  by  Leonard 
Ash,  currently  Chief  Relay  Design  Engineer 
at  Babcock's  Costa  Mesa  facility.  According 
to  Boydstun,  Ash  brings  many  years  of  man- 
agerial capability  to  his  new  position,  in- 
cluding direction  of  both  U.S.  and  European 
operations  of  domestic  relay  firms,  Babcock 
Electronics  Corp.  was  founded  in  1948  and 
in  1968  became  a  subsidiary  of  Esterline 
Corp.,  a  multldlvUional  operating  company 
of  22  separate  divisions  and-or  subsidiaries. 
Esterline  is  involved  in  three  broad  fields  of 


endeavor:  measurement  sciences,  medicaL 
and  automation.  Bat>cock,  as  a  member  ot 
Esterllne's  Measurement  Sciences  Group  has 
as  its  principal  activities  the  design  and 
production  of  control  products,  including 
high-reliability  and  general-purpose  relan 
for  aerospace  and  Industrial  applications- 
plus  electronic  products  comprising  special- 
ized remote  aircraft  control  systems  and 
electronic  scoring  systems  for  missile  and 
personnel  training  programs. 


MORE  WELFARE  MYTHS  AND  PACTS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
creasing welfare  burden  on  State  and 
local  governments  has  forced  many  of 
them  to  cut  back  their  programs.  Last 
week,  Grovemor  Rockefeller  turned  to 
many  of  the  old  welfare  myths  to  explain 
his  proposals  to  limit  New  York's  wel- 
fare program.  The  relationship  of  these 
myths  to  the  actual  facts  is  well  docu- 
mented by  Martin  Arnold's  article  en- 
titled "Is  the  Governor  Planng  a  Num- 
bers Game?"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  4.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  THE  Governor  Platino  a  Nitmbees  Game? 
(By  Martin  Arnold) 

At  last  someone  has  decided  to  "do  some- 
thing" about  the  state's  welfare  costs.  At 
least,  that's  what  Governor  Rockefeller  said 
he  waa  about  last  week  as  he  set  forth  a 
package  of  legislation  aimed  at  meeting  the 
the  dilemma  head  on.  His  program  had  a 
broad  popular  appeal,  and  it  helped  break 
the  legislation  Impasse  over  the  new  state 
budget. 

For  those  taxpayers  frustrated  and  out- 
raged by  what  they  view  as  the  "welfare 
mess"  and  eager  for  easy  solutions,  the  Gov- 
ernor's plan  could  be  translated  in  these 
terms: 

The  loafers  on  welfare  are  going  to  be 
forced  to  go  to  work. 

There's  going  to  be  a  residency  require- 
ment, with  funds  available  to  ship  back 
South  the  hordes  of  migrants  who — every- 
body knows — come  here  for  a  free  ride  on 
the  gravy  train. 

Welfare  costs  are  going  to  be  cut  drasti- 
cally by  knocking  down  the  so-generous  cash 
payments  to  recipients  by  10  percent,  except 
those  who  are  blind,  aged  or  disabled.  At 
present  a  welfare  family  of  four  in  New  York 
City  receives  $231  a  month  plus  heat  and 
rent.  This  will  be  cut  to  $208.  The  the  sav- 
ings: an  estimated  $i8-million  out  of  the 
Governor's  original  welfare  budget  proposal 
of  $1.3-bllllon. 

Further  cuts  would  be  made,  but  only  if 
the  Federal  Congress  enacts  a  proposed  basic 
annual  standard;  the  current  proposal  is 
$2,400  annually  for  a  family  of  four.  The 
Governor  says  he  would  implement  such  a 
figure  for  the  metropolitan  area  on  an  "ex- 
perimental" basis.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
figure  for  a  family  of  four,  with  city  and 
state  contributions,  is  a  lordly  $4,000  a  year. 

That's  the  theory,  and  that's  the  way  many 
of  the  state's  exasperated  citizens  like  to  de- 
scribe It.  But  there  is  growing  evidence  that 
any  resemblance  between  fact  and  theory  la 
purely  coincidental — not  to  say  political. 

One  theory,  for  example,  is  that  the  wel- 
fare rolls  are  filled  with  people  able  but 
unwilling  to  work.  But  New  York  City's  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  says,  that  of  the 
1,174,632  people  currently  on  the  city's  wel- 
fare roUs,  only  2.4  per  cent  are  employable. 
The  Governor  says  the  figure  is  higher,  but 
gives  no  estimate  of  bis  own.  Yet  no  one  dis- 
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outes  the  fact  that  69.2  per  cent  are  children, 
Uiat  19-6  P6''  '^^^^  *^*  adults  caring  for  chU- 
aren  and  that  6.4  per  cent  are  aged. 

The  Governor  would  have  every  employ- 
able welfare  recipient  report  twice  each 
month  to  the  sUte  employment  office  in  his 
murlclpallty  for  Job  placement  Interviews. 
In  New  York  City  there  are  30  such  offices. 
The  fact  Is  that  last  month  52,607  people 
walked  through  their  doors  In  search  of  jobs, 
and  only  11,578  fovmd  them.  Clearly,  imieas 
the  economy  is  pumped  to  create  jobs,  the 
Governor's  get-tough  policy  on  welfare  "loaf- 
ers" Is  not  going  to  save  the  taxpayer  much 
money. 

The  Governor  talks  of  a  residency  require- 
ment and  suggests  that  funds  will  be  avail- 
able to  send  people  l>ack  down  South.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  residency 
requirements  are  unconstitutional.  The  the- 
ory Is  that  the  Governor  can  get  around  that 
because  the  Court  indicated  it  might  accept 
a  residency  requirement  if  the  state  can 
demonstrate  that  Its  welfare  crisis  is  so  acute 
the  state  is  virtually  bankrupt.  That  fact  re- 
mains to  be  proved. 

Even  assuming  that  the  nonworking  new- 
comers can  legally  be  shipped  back  home, 
the  proposed  one-year  residency  requirement 
has  its  flaws.  Every  survey  done  of  migration 
to  New  York  City  shows  that  those  poor 
black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  migrants — who  make 
up  90  per  cent  of  the  city's  welfare  rolls — 
came  here  In  the  expectation  of  finding  a  job. 
The  surveys  also  show  that  a  vast  majority 
who  do  flnally  land  on  welfare  here  do  so 
only  after  several  years  of  working  at  menial 
}obs  or  of  living  in  crowded  apartments  of 
friends  and  relatives  who  have  jobs. 

The  state's  own  social  service  officials  say 
that  fewer  than  i  per  cent  of  the  migrants  go 
on  welfare  within  the  first  year  of  their  resi- 
dency here.  The  bus  ticket  home  has  Its 
headline  appeal  to  a  populace  sick  of  ever- 
Increasing  welfare  costs,  but  it's  not  likely 
to  have  much  money-saving  value. 

Even  the  plan  to  cut  the  basic  annual  level 
of  aid  from  the  present  $4,000  to  $2,400  for 
a  family  of  four  has  its  drawbacks.  Given  the 
current  cost  of  living,  it  wUl  of  course  work 
a  cruel  hardship  on  those  affected.  But  such 
humanitarian  considerations  aside,  just  how 
much  money  will  the  measure  save?  Just 
who  will  be  affected? 

Not  the  aged  and  the  disabled — they  are 
exempt.  Not  most  members  of  Aid  to  Depend- 
ent Children  families,  either.  They  would 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  raise  their  In- 
comes beyond  the  $2,400  level  "through  sup- 
plemental incentive  benefits  for  regular 
school  attendance  and  participation  in  work 
and  work-training  programs,  as  well  as  other 
programs  designed  to  promote  social  respon- 
sibility." 

It  h^pens  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
welfare  recipients  in  the  state  fall  within 
that  category.  In  New  York  City,  for  In- 
stance, 824,621  of  those  on  welfare  are  mem- 
bers of  AX).C.  families.  They  are  the  broken 
home  families,  the  families  with  children 
born  out  of  wedlock,  the  families  deprived 
of  support  because  of  death  or  Illness  or  de- 
sertion of  the  father.  They  are  the  families 
for  whom  day  care  centers  will  have  to  be 
built  if  the  mother  is  to  work.  At  present.  In 
the  city,  there  are  only  enough  day  care  fa- 
cilities for  20,000  welfare  children. 

And  how  high  will  the  supplemental  bene- 
fits for  these  families  be?  Privately,  state 
officials  indicate  they'll  probably  be  high 
enough  to  bring  most  of  them  up  to  the 
•4,000  level. 

The  measure  of  reality  In  the  Rockefeller 
proposals  is  perhaps  best  exemplified  by  the 
fact  that  the  Governor  gave  no  estimate  of 
how  many  persons  would  be  affected  by  the 
welfare  proposals  he  submitted  last  week 
or  of  how  much  money  would  be  saved  If  his 
program  were  to  be  enacted.  All  the  spokes- 


man woiUd  say  was:  "We  will  be  determin- 
ing the  numbers  and  the  savings  as  this  pro- 
gram develops." 

If,  then,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  there  is  a 
substantial  gap  between  the  theory  and  fact 
of  the  Governor's  program,  why  has  it  been 
proposed? 

One  Republican  legislator  answered  the 
question  this  way:  "Rocky  Is  seeking  the  best 
of  aU  possible  worlds — as  he  always  does. 
That's  his  political  genius." 

Back  in  February,  when  the  Governor  in- 
troduced his  $8.45-bllllon  budget  (It  was 
slashed  by  $760-mllllon  last  week) ,  there  was 
no  mention  of  cutting  welfare  costs.  Indeed, 
the  Governor  spoke  then  of  welfare  costs 
that  would  rise  by  40  per  cent,  Including  a  7.2 
per  cent  upward  adjustment  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  higher  cost  of  living. 

But  the  state  and  the  mtinlclpalities  are 
being  sapped  of  their  financial  resources  by 
welfare,  and  the  taxpayers  are  enraged  and 
their  representatives  In  the  Assembly  and 
Senate  know  it.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that, 
when  the  budgets  squeeze  began  to  reaUy 
pinch,  the  Governor  had  a  dramatic  new 
plan  to  offer.  It  seemed  at  first  flush  to  meet 
the  welfare  dilemma  head  un.  It  semed  to 
promise  big  savings. 

The  budget-cutters  in  the  Legislature  were 
happy.  The  conservative  members  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  constituency  were  happy.  And 
if  the  Impact  of  the  program,  which  cur- 
rently seems  assured  of  passage,  turns  out  to 
be  less  financiaUy  rewarding  than  It  was 
billed,  all  will  not  be  lost.  For  then,  a  cynic 
among  the  Democratic  legislators  suggests, 
the  Governor  will  be  able  to  tell  the  liberal 
and  poor  members  of  his  constituency :  "The 
Leglslattire  really  wanted  to  cut  welfare  to 
the  bone,  but  I  held  the  line.  You  can  see, 
my  program  didn't  hurt  very  much." 
Welfare  in  New  York  City:  The  rolls  go  ever 

higher 

[Average   monthly    number    of    persons   on 

welfare  in  New  York  City] 

1962     344,084 

1963     377,884 

1964     431,161 

1965     487,908 

1966     -       560,599 

1967     707,409 

1968     889,262 

1969      - 1.016,467 

1970     -  1,095,809 

1971  to  date 1,174,632 

Sovu-ce:  HRA. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  SECRETARY 
VOLPE  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
little  over  4  years  ago,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  came  into  being. 

When  Congress  created  the  DOT  in 
1966,  we  outlined  five  objectives  for  the 
DOT  to  set  its  sights  on : 

To  coordinate  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's transportation  programs; 

To  stimulate  technological  advances  In 
transportation; 

To  facilitate  the  development  and  Im- 
provement of  coordinated  transportation 
service  by  private  enterprise ; 

To  provide  general  leadership  In  the 
Identification  and  solution  of  transporta- 
tion problems;  and 

To  develop  and  recommend  national 
transportation  policies  and  programs  to 
accomplish  these  objectives. 

At  first,  early  difficulties  in  establishing 
organization  took  a  disproportionate 
amoimt  of  the  Department's  time. 

But  since  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe 


took  office  in  January  1969,  the  Depart- 
ment has  made  its  greatest  strides  in 
coming  to  grips  with  the  major  trans- 
portation problems  of  our  coimtry. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Conjnerce  I  speak  from  experience  when 
I  say  that  Secretary  Volpe  has  worked 
long  and  hard  with  Congress  to  see 
that  we  have  the  safest  and  most  effi- 
cient transportation  network  In  the 
world. 

During  the  Qlst  Congress,  more  sig- 
nificant transportation  legislation  was 
enacted  into  law  than  in  any  year  since 
1956  when  we  passed  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act. 

Landmark  measures  were  enacted  to 
relieve  airport  and  airways  congestion. 
Improve  rail  safety,  and  preserve  rail 
passenger  service.  In  addition,  we  en- 
acted new  programs  to  improve  mass 
merchant  marine. 

Without  Secretaiy  Volpe's  help,  these 
measures  never  woxild  have  become  law. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
an  article  entitled  "The  Department  of 
Transportation  Looks  to  the  Future," 
written  by  Lawrence  M.  Lesser,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  January  1971,  issue  of 
Traffic  Management. 

The  article  examines  the  accomplish- 
ments of  tlie  DOT  over  the  past  year 
ajid  outlines  the  Department's  goals  for 
1971. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Special  Report  :  The  Department  or  Trans- 
portation Looks  to  the  Puiuki 

This  month,  the  federal  government's  fifth 
largest  Cabinet  department  begins  its  fifth 
year  of  service.  Bolstered  by  a  new  national 
transportation  policy,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Is  about  to  enter  a  new  phase 
of  its  young  but  eventful  life. 

Last  year.  Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
A.  Volpe  compared  his  position  as  head  of  the 
Infant  DOT  to  that  of  a  new  franchise  base- 
ball coach  with  a  team  of  rookies  with  lot* 
of  potential  but  no  record.  "That  Is  all  right 
for  the  first  season,"  said  the  former  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  "but  from  then  on,  the 
record  Is  going  to  have  to  speak  for  Itself." 

When  Congress  created  DOT  In  1966,  It 
gave  the  Department  five  jobs  to  do: 

Coordinate  the  federal  government's  trans- 
portation programs. 

Stimulate  technological  advances  in  trans- 
portation. 

Facilitate  the  development  luid  improve- 
ment of  coordinated  transportation  service 
by  private  enterprise. 

Provide  general  leadership  in  the  identifi- 
cation and  solution  of  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

Develop  and  recommend  national  trans- 
portation policies  and  programs  to  accom- 
plish these  objectives. 

Today,  Secretary  Volpe  Is  "pleased  and 
proud"  of  the  record  of  his  department,  par- 
ticularly In  terms  of  Its  legislative  accom- 
plishments. During  1970.  he  successfully  per- 
suaded Congreaa  to  approve  new  landmark 
programs  to  aid  air  trafflo  congestion,  rail 
passenger  service  and  urban  mass  transit.  I& 
addition,  a  new  rail  safety  statute,  wblch 
DOT  had  sought,  gives  the  Department  the 
tools  it  needs  to  upgrade  railroad  safety  and 
begin  a  program  of  rail  safety  research. 

A  former  Federal  Highway  Administrator, 
Volpe  said:  "The  passage  of  these  measures 
Will  enable  tis  to  really  come  to  grips  with 
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what  I  believe  ar«i  tbe  most  pressing  trans- 
portation problems  in  our  country  to  lay." 

The  legislative  achievements  of  S«cretary 
Volpe  are  regarded  by  the  President  o  a  down 
as  unsurpassed  among  Cabinet  m  smbers. 
F>resldent  Nixon,  who  was  highly  crl;lcal  of 
the  record  of  the  Democrat-control!  sd  91st 
Congress,  said  that  when  the  record  of  the 
Cabinet  Is  written  for  this  session,  "m  y  guess 
is  that  the  highest  batting  average  will  be 
that  of  Secretary  Volpe." 

Now  that  these  measures  have  b«en  en- 
acted Into  law,  to  what  new  areas  wl  1  DOT. 
which  employs  nearly  60,000  clvlUais  and 
36.000  Coast  Guard  personnel,  devste  Us 
energies  In  1971?  To  find  the  answers  Traffic 
Management  asked  the  men  who  run  i  he  De- 
partment what  they  see  ahead  during  this 
coming  year. 

Deputy  Undersecretary  John  Olson  fore- 
casts a  partial  shift  In  DOT  actlvltr  away 
from  the  legislative  area  toward  th<  plan- 
ning and  management  of  new  programs.  Even 
though  the  demand  or  transportation  capac- 
ity win  double  In  20  years,  he  feels  It  would 
be  a  mistake  just  to  double  the  capacity  of 
existing  modes  without  developing  fr»sh  al- 
ternatives. 

Thus.  DOT  currently  Is  reviewing  eld  pri- 
orities and  establishing  new  ones  so  It  will 
be  able  to  point  the  direction  In  which  trans- 
portation planning  and  Investment  sh<  >uld  go 
In  the  future. 

One  area  that  Is  receiving  high  DCT  pri- 
ority this  year  Is  rail  transportation.  "I  be- 
lieve that  the  entire  railroad  field  fo'  years 
has  been  what  you  might  call  a  stepchild  In- 
sofar as  federal  programs  are  concernec  ,"  says 
Secretary  Volpe.  "This  situation  should  and 
will  change  dramatically  this  year." 

DOT'S  new  authority  In  the  rail  safety, 
safety  research  and  passenger  fleldi ,  plus 
planned  activities  relating  to  frelg:it  car 
shortages,  adequacy  and  condition  of  equip- 
ment and  roadbeds,  as  well  as  the  jverall 
financial  condition  of  the  industry,  aie  sure 
to  elevate  railroad-related  activities  In  Im- 
portance within  the  Department. 

Many  rail-related  activities  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, a  bureau  of  DOT,  which  has  em1)arked 
on  an  ambitious  promotion,  developme  it  and 
research  course  for  1971.  Programs  l:iclude 
promoting  rail-truck  Intermodal  Uns-haul 
and  terminal  systems;  developing  m  >thods 
and  hardware  to  reduce  loading  and  uiload- 
Ing  times  for  containers,  and  stlmv  latlng 
design  of  compatible  rail  car  InformatU  n  sys- 
tems. 

For  example,  FRA  would  like  to  see  m  In- 
crease In  the  use  of  piggyback  trans- 
portation In  order  to  relieve  highway  conges- 
tion. 

"Our  objective  Is  to  reduce  car  deliy  and 
Increase  the  car-days  available  for  sh  jspers, 
thereby  reducing  freight  car  shortages  "  says 
James  H.  MacAnanny,  director  of  FRA"!  Office 
of  Policy  and  Program  Analysis.  He  points 
out  that  the  railroads  generally  are  tlme- 
competltlve  with  motor  carriers  for  line- 
hauls  over  300  miles.  But  for  shorter  mileages, 
the  ability  of  motor  carriers  to  load  ai  d  un- 
load freight  more  quickly  than  the  railroads 
transfers  the  advtmtage  to  the  hlghwiiy  op- 
erators. Mr.  MacAnanny  feels  that  because 
railroads  have  a  cost  advantage  do(7n  to 
about  300  miles,  If  service  can  be  Improved, 
long-haul  traffic  can  and  should  be  dlirerted 
from  truck  to  rail. 

FRA  also  Is  developing  new  tank  ctir  de- 
signs for  the  transportation  of  hazArdous 
materials.  In  cooperation  with  the  riillroad 
industry  tank  car  committee.  FRn 
Initiated  studies  in  pressure  ventln  j  and 
shielding  to  prevent  punctures  and  Improve 
the  structure  of  the  tank  car  Itself. 
It  will  look  Into  the  placement  of  haziirdous 
materials  In  trains  In  order  to  reduce  p<  >sslble 
dangers  from  a  segment  of  transportation 
that  has  been  growing  at  a  rate  ot  \B%  per 
year  for  the  past  five  years. 
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Several  months  ago,  John  H.  Reed,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  called  on  the  nation's  railroads  to 
separate  tank  cars  containing  flammable 
gases  with  cars  containing  noncombustlble 
substances. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  DOT  officials 
Is  maintenance  of  rail  rights-of-way.  "Up- 
grading roadbeds  Is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  In  rail  transportation  today,"  says 
FRA  Acting  Administrator  Carl  Lyon. 

While  the  railroads  have  spent  an  average 
of  $1  billion  a  year  over  the  past  10  years 
on  roadbed  maintenance,  Mr.  Lyon  says  this 
Is  not  enough.  And  although  he  does  not 
see  the  federal  government  providing  any 
financial  assistance  to  the  railroads  for  this 
purpose,  higher  ranking  DOT  officials  Indi- 
cate there  will  have  to  be  some  federal 
Initiative  In  this  area.  In  fact,  the  new  rail 
passenger  statute  clearly  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  guarantee  loans  for  roadbed  Im- 
provements. 

Undersecretary  of  Transportation  James  M. 
Beggs  says  there  also  will  be  "Increased 
activity  In  the  area  of  transportation  regula- 
tion" m  1971.  While  DOT  spent  1970  develop- 
ing the  means  to  Increase  federal  resources  In 
transportation,  "we  are  now  focusing  on  the 
problems  of  competition  and  the  workings  of 
the  regulatory  system,"  says  Beggs. 

He  believes  the  Increasing  participation  of 
the  federal  government  In  transpcH-tatlon  "is 
largely  related  ...  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  modes  of  transportation  are  tn  trouble 
now." 

This  state  of  affairs  means  DOT  not  only 
win  participate  In  regulatory  proceedings  on 
a  "pick  a  case  basis,"  as  It  has  done  hereto- 
fore, but  will  initiate  proposals  to  the  regula- 
tory agencies,  regarding  national  transporta- 
tion policies,  based  on  pKJsltlons  and  concepts 
developed  In  the  Department. 

Charles  D.  Baker,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Policy  and  International  Affairs,  believes  DOT 
"has  an  explicit  responsibility"  to  Intervene 
and  present  Its  case  on  behalf  of  the  shipper, 
consumer  and  traveler  users  of  the  trans- 
portation system.  And  he  adds,  "I  think  there 
Is  an  increasing  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
Interested  parties,  shipper  groups,  traveler 
groups,  Congress  and  so  forth,  that  the  regu- 
latory process  In  general  is  due  for  some 
analysis." 

DOT  regulatory-related  activities  for  1971 
can  be  broken  down  along  the  lines  of  two 
broad  objectives.  First,  to  what  extent  should 
transportation  be  regulated?  Second,  how 
best  can  that  regulation  be  carried  out? 

Department  officials  generally  favor  a  pol- 
icy of  less  regulation.  And  their  plans  are 
geared  toward  repeal  of  a  wide  range  of  eco- 
nomic activities  dealing  with  carrier  prac- 
tices and  procedures  (loss  and  damage 
claims),  carrier  concentration  (mergers)  and 
carrier  pricing  (rate  structure). 

With  concern  mounting  throughout  Indus- 
try and  government  over  the  Institutional 
capacity  of  the  regulatory  agencies  to  im- 
prove the  financial  condition  of  rail,  truck 
and  air  carriers,  DOT  in  1971  will  begin  to 
provide  the  "general  leadership"  In  the  regu- 
latory area  that  Congress  envisioned  when  It 
created  the  Department. 

On  the  question  of  consolidating  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  and  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
Into  a  single  regulatory  agency,  Mr.  Baker 
says,  "I  think  this  Is  something  we  will  be 
prepared  to  discuss  and  take  a  position  on 
at  some  length  as  part  and  parcel  of  our 
national  transportation  jwllcy."  The  policy 
statement,  which  will  be  released  shortly, 
urges  a  modernization  of  transport  regula- 
tion. 

With  bills  Introduced  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress  to  abolish  the  ICC  and  study  the 
feasibility  of  merging  the  three  regulatory 
agencies,  DOT  Is  certain  to  be  called  upon 
this  year  to  take  the  Initiative  In  restructur- 
ing transport  regulation. 


With  respect  to  the  concept  of  common 
ownership  of  modes  of  transportation  Un 
dersecretary  Beggs  feels  the  Idea  has  "a  lot 
of  merit,"  but  needs  "a  lot  more  study."  He 
believes  the  federal  government  must  review 
the  entire  Issue  of  common  ownership  in  the 
new  light  of  contalnerlzatlon  and  then  "de- 
velop policy  guidelines  which  reflect  the  more 
modern  systems  and  procedures  which  are 
now  available." 

DOT  also  will  Increase  Its  long-range  plan- 
ning and  research  efforts  in  1971  "Most  of 
our  attention  .  .  .  this  coming  fiscal  year 
focuses  on  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  highly 
specific  assessment  of  the  nation's  future 
transportation  requirements  and  to  specify 
the  best  ways  those  requirements  can  be 
met,"  says  Richard  J.  Barber,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Policy  and  International 
Affairs. 

To  gauge  the  temper  of  the  country.  Dot 
has  sent  questionnaires  to  leaders  of  the 
transportation  industry,  all  governors  and 
mayors  of  cities  of  60,000  population  and 
over,  and  after  assessing  their  responses,  DOT 
will  define  and  develop  alternative  areas  in 
which  public  and  private  funds  are  needed 
through  1990  to  finance  railroads,  highways 
waterways,  public  transit  systems,  pipelines' 
airports  and  other  terminals.  DOT  also  will 
develop  additional  alternatives  based  on  eco- 
nomic efficiency  In  transportation,  safety 
and  protection  of  the  environment. 

To  carry  out  this  objective,  DOT  has  gen- 
erated a  quantitative,  computer-backed  cap- 
ablUty  to  analyze  alternative  transportation 
systems,  needs  and  their  related  costs.  Much 
of  the  research  will  be  carried  cut  at  a  newly 
acquired  Transportation  Systems  Center  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Established  July  1,  1970 
m  the  facilities  of  the  former  Electronics  and 
Research  Center  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  center  will 
provide  a  focal  point  for  DOT  planning. 

The  new  center  operates  on  a  $22  million 
budget  and  will  assist  DOT  to : 
Obtain  freight  origin  and  destination  daU. 
Analyze   Intermodal  route  structures,  in- 
cluding freight  terminal  location  and  con- 
gestion. 

Establish  a  statistical  Information  base  for 
transportation  planning. 

Analyze  new  transport  technology,  such  as 
the  supersonic  transport,  short  takeoff-and- 
landlng  aircraft,  tracked  air  cushion  vehicles 
and  rail  tank  cars. 

Pointing  out  the  significance  for  long-term 
planning  of  this  development,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Barber  said:  "We  have  at- 
tempted to  put  together  what  the  United 
States  Is  going  to  need  In  the  future  In  the 
way  of  transportation  for  both  passenger 
movement  and  goods  movement  and  to 
match  this  up  with  the  kind  of  transporta- 
tion modes  we  have  available." 

Two  other  Important  areas  that  DOT  will 
be  Involved  In  this  year  Include  a  crime  pre- 
vention program  for  cargo  thefts  and  the 
provision  of  financial  and  technical  aid  In 
the  development  and  Implementation  of 
standard  documents  and  commodity  codes 
for  the  transportation  Industry. 

Looking  ahead  to  1972,  DOT  plans  at  that 
time  to  take  Its  completed  transportation 
needs  study,  evaluate  It  within  t'^e  frame- 
work of  Its  national  transportation  policy 
document  and  present  to  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  development  of 
"a  truly  Intermodal  transportation  program." 
"Hopefully,  by  1972",  says  a  ranking  DOT 
official,  "people  will  know  why  DOT  was 
created." 

WHO    SPEAKS    FOR    THE    SHIPPER? 

Who  In  the  Department  of  Transportation 
speaks  for  the  shipper?  This  Is  a  question 
traffic  people  frequently  ask. 

While  railroads,  airlines,  highway  and  mass 
transit  Interests  have  the  medal  administra- 
tors of  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Federal 
Highway    Administration    and    Urban   Mass 
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Transportation  Administration  speak  for 
them,  to  whom  can  shippers  turn  for  con- 
sideration of  their  problems? 

Some  DOT  officials  say  the  secretary  Is  the 
shipper's  voice;  that  the  secretary  speaks  for 
all  users  of  transportation,  both  freight  and 
passenger.  They  say:  "What  better  spokes- 
man could  shippers  want?" 

Another  DOT  spokesman  says:  'We  rep- 
resent ideas,  as  set  out  In  our  enabling  legis- 
lation, not  groups  of  people.  If  shippers  have 
something  worth  pushing,  we'll  consider  it, 
but  we're  not  a  public  counsel." 

Nearly  all  DOT  activities  and  programs  Im- 
pact on  shippers  in  some  way.  For  example, 
the  FRA  seeks  to  Improve  rail  freight  car 
utilization  and  supply  so  shippers  can  move 
their  products;  the  FHA  expands  the  capac- 
ity of  highways  so  freight  can  be  distributed 
niore  efficiently;  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  and  the  Coast  Guard 
promote  a  longer  shipping  season  on  the 
Great  Lakes;  the  FAA  expands  airports  and 
airways,  and  the  UMTA  seeks  to  relieve  traf- 
fic congestion  by  Improving  mass  transit — 
all  for  the  benefit  of  users  of  transportation. 

Jxist  last  October,  Secretary  Volpe  created 
an  Office  of  Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs, 
beaded  by  an  assistant  secretary  (Admiral 
Wlllard  J.  Smith),  just  to  represent  the  In- 
terest of  consumers  of  transportation. 

When  DOT  intervenes  in  a  proceeding  be- 
fore one  of  the  regulatory  agencies.  Its  posi- 
tion generally  reflects  the  shipper's  point  of 
view.  However,  responsibility  in  this  area  is 
splintered. 

First,  a  decision  mvist  be  made  on  whether 
to  participate.  This  Is  the  direct  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Office  of  Policy  Review  and  Coor- 
dination, which  comes  under  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Policy  and  International  Affairs, 
Charles  Baker. 

Next,  a  position  is  developed  Jointly  by 
the  Office  of  Policy  Review  and  Coordina- 
tion, headed  by  Robert  Calhcun,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  the  General  Counsel.  Then  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  office  presents  the  Depart- 
ment's case  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  or  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission. 

Some  have  suggested  that  DOT  create  a 
shipper  administration  or  an  office  of  shippers 
and  consumers.  Such  an  office  would  have  as 
Its  sole  obligation  to  look  after  the  Interests 
of  the  shipper. 

So  far,  DOT  officials  have  not  given  serious 
thought  to  the  Idea.  Instead,  they  point  to 
the  fact  that  certain  carrier  groups  also  feel 
they  are  not  being  adequately  represented. 

DOT  strategists  rhetorically  ask:  "What 
would  such  an  administration  do?  How  would 
It  operate  in  conjunction  with  other  offices?" 
They  say  the  purpose  of  an  administration 
is  to  carry  out  a  legislative  program;  yet, 
there  are  no  programs  per  se  for  shippers. 

"My  office  Is  expllclty  concerned  with  the 
shipper,"  says  Mr.  Baker,  who  has  set  up  an 
industry  analysis  group  within  his  office  to 
analyze  shipper  problems.  While  there  are  no 
specific  shipper  statutes  on  the  books,  he 
points  out  that  DOT  does  have  a  secretary 
and  assistant  secretaries  to  see  that  trans- 
portation does  meet  the  needs  of  all  Its 
users. 

The  fragmented  system  DOT  employs  to 
represent  the  shipper  Interest  appears  to 
work  fairly  well  from  the  Department's  van- 
tage point.  But  It  makes  It  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  the  shipper  who  Is  located  In 
"Podunk"  to  make  his  views  heard  and  acted 
Qpon. 


ARMS   CONTROL   PROPOSAL 
BY  SENATOR  JACKSON 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  30,  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
published  an  editorial  in  support  of  a 
■"Kwt  interesting  arms  control  proposal 
put  forward  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
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ington  (Mr.  Jackson)    in  a  speech  on 
Monday,  March  29,  on  the  Senate  floor. 

In  his  speech,  Senator  Jackson  pro- 
posed an  interim  freeze  on  ofifensive 
land-based  weapons  as  a  means  of  saving 
the  SALT  talks  from  becoming  outpaced 
by  the  developing  Soviet  ICBM  deploy- 
ments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Jackson  Fbeeze 

As  usual,  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  has 
got  It  about  right.  His  proposal  for  an  Im- 
mediate freeze  on  further  deployment  of 
American  and  Russian  land-based  offensive 
missiles  is  the  first  we  have  seen  that  makes 
any  real  sense. 

The  Washington  Democrat's  proposal  Is 
based  on  the  very  real  possibility  that  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  In 
progress  In  Vlerma  may  be  overtaken  by 
events.  Progress  at  the  talks  Is  understand- 
ably slow.  And  while  they  continue,  the  rela- 
tive stability  of  the  nuclear  balance,  on  which 
the  success  of  the  talks  ultimately  will  de- 
pend, Is  being  seriously  threatened  by  a  con- 
tinuing buildup  of  Soviet  offensive  weaponry. 

What  Jackson  suggests  Is  an  Interim  ar- 
rangement to  stabilize  the  situation  while 
the  effort  to  reach  a  comprehensive  agree- 
ment goes  forward.  For  a  period  of  a  year, 
both  Russia  and  the  United  States  would 
undertake  to  halt  the  further  deployment  of 
land-based  Intercontinental  missiles.  Includ- 
ing those  now  under  construction. 

Both  countries  would  be  free  to  take  meas- 
ures to  assure  the  survivability  of  their  exist- 
ing strategic  land-based  forces  as  long  as 
these  measures  did  not  add  to  their  offensive 
potential.  Neither  side  would  deploy  antl- 
balUstlc  missiles  designed  to  protect  popula- 
tion centers — as  opposed  to  missile  sites — 
from  nuclear  attack. 

The  proposal,  unlike  others  that  have  been 
heard,  faces  up  to  the  central  reality  of  the 
nuclear  balance.  Deterrence  of  nuclear  war 
depends  entirely  on  assuring  on  both  sides 
the  capability  for  a  retaliatory  nuclear  sec- 
ond-strike. Stability  Is  threatened  whenever 
one  side — In  this  case  the  Russians — begins 
to  achieve  a  capability  of  destroying  retalia- 
tory forces  with  an  opening  attack.  It  Is  also 
threatened  by  deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem designed  to  protect  cities  against  a  re- 
taliatory blow. 

The  Jackson  plan.  If  accepted,  would  have 
the  effect  of  stabilizing  the  present  balance. 
It  would  give  no  advantage  to  either  side  In 
terms  of  first-strike  potential.  It  would  per- 
mit further  protection  of  retaliatory  forces, 
through  greater  hardening  of  missile  silos 
and  through  the  deployment  of  ABM  de- 
fenses, designed  exclusively  for  the  protec- 
tion of  missiles. 

The  great  question,  of  course.  Is  whether 
the  Russians  would  even  consider  such  a 
pr  iposal.  What  they  are  urging — Incompre- 
hensibly supported  by  some  American  poli- 
ticians— is  a  ban  limited  entirely  to  defen- 
sive missiles,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
destabilizing  the  balance  at  an  even  faster 
pace.  They  might  well  reject  the  Jackson 
proposals  out  of  hand.  But  were  they  to  do  so, 
the  Soviet  Intentions  at  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions win  be  clearer  than  they  are  today. 


REUSE  AND  RECYCLING  OF 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  public 
awakening  to  environmental  problems 
has  put  strong  pressure  on  Government 
and  industry  to  work  out  solutions.  This 


pressure  Is  good  so  long  as  it  does  not 
stampede  us  into  an  unwise  course  of 
action. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  anywhere  near 
the  high  standard  of  living  we  have  en- 
joyed in  the  past  several  decades  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  industry  that 
solves  the  pollution  problem — not  the 
Government.  Government  may  provide 
the  incentives,  but  not  the  pollution- 
free  products  that  are  desired. 

Some  communities  have  sought  to  cure 
their  litter  problem  by  banning  the  so- 
called  throwaway  soft  drink  and  beer 
containers.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  may 
be  a  shortsighted  approach.  Once  de- 
posits are  required  on  all  containers, 
then  the  incentive  to  perfect  new  con- 
tainers is  gone.  We  will  have  the  same 
old  bulky,  heavy  bottle  that  has  been 
around  for  ever  so  long. 

1  also  would  like  to  raise  the  question 
as  to  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  for 
requiring  returnable  containers  for  food 
items — or  for  any  items.  If  everything 
on  the  grocer's  shelf  were  put  In  return- 
able, deposit-required  containers,  then 
the  trash  disposal  problem  would  be 
solved  overnight.  Of  course,  it  would  take 
a  half-ton  pickup  truck  to  carry  2  weeks 
supply  of  groceries  home  from  the  store. 

The  point  is  that  we  must  provide  re- 
alistic incentives  and  regulations  that 
promote  the  reuse  and  recycling  of  our 
resources.  Given  the  chance  and  the  en- 
couragement, I  believe  that  industry  will 
solve  many  of  these  problems. 

As  an  example,  I  would  like  to  cite  a, 
telegram  that  Mr.  George  W.  Taylor 
of  Phoenix,  sent  March  31  to  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia H.  Knauer,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs.  Mr.  Taylor  is 
cochairman  of  the  beverage  industry  re- 
cycling program — appropriately  known 
as  BIRP.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  telegram  be  printed  in  the  Record 
so  that  Senators  wiU  know  what  is  being 
done  to  recycle  beverage  containers  in 
Arizona. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

April  2,  1971. 
Senator  Paui.  Fannin, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Copy  sent  Virginia  H.  Knauer,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  President  on  Consumer  Affairs, 
the  Whlt«  House,  Washington,  D.C.: 

"Am  certain  you  would  like  to  know  at 
the  Arizona  reclamation  center  for  glass, 
steel  cans  and  aluminum  cans  opened  today 
In  Phoenix.  The  Beverage  Industry  Recycling 
Program  (BIRP)  is  sponsored  by  Arizona 
Soft  Drink  Bottlers  and  Arizona  Wholesale 
Beer  Distributors  In  conjunction  with  the 
city  of  Phoenix  who  has  supplied  the  1V4 
acre  site  on  $1  per  year  lease.  We  hope  BIRP, 
non-profit  partnership  of  our  two  industries, 
win  help  reduce  litter  and  solid  waste  In  the 
Phoenix  area  by  offer  of  a  monetary  Incen- 
tive to  the  public  for  glass  steel  and  alumi- 
num. Other  centers  are  planned  to  be  opened 
in  Arizona  by  BIRP  before  summer,  and 
we'll  take  lt«ms  of  glass,  steel,  cans  and 
aluminum  that  are  not  containers  for  our 
products." 

We  believe  BIRP  Is  the  first  cooperative 
effort  of  Its  kind  using  the  talents  of  all 
competitors  In  our  two  Industries,  working 
with  a  municipality,  to  attack  some  of  the 
twin  problems  of  Utter  and  solid  waste. 

Publicity  and  advertising  campaigns  are 
about  to  start  or,  under  way  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  reclamation  center. 
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CuUet  will  be  trucked  to  Los  Angele  i 
plants  to  be  melted  and  rerormed  Intii 
containers.  Steel  cans  will  be  processel 
and  used  to  extract  copper  from  mine 
Ings  dumps  that  would  otherwise  be 
natural      resource.      Aluminum 
shredded  and  shipped  by  rail  to  be 
and    reformed    into    secondary 
ingots  for  reuse. 

We  stand  determined  to  continue 
returnable  packages  and  at  the  samd 
make  one-ways  available  with  a  moietary 
Incentive  to  the  public  to  recycle  th4m 
George  W.  Tatloh 
Vice    President    and    General 
Phoenix      Coca-Cola      Bottling 
Chairman,  BIRP. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
view,  nothing  in  the  U.S.  Constilution 
prevents  the  United  States  from  ratify- 
ing the  Genocide  Convention.  So^citor 
General  Philip  Perlman  testified  i^efore 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee]  over 
20  years  ago  in  support  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  His  testimony  is  a  br$liant 
rebuttal  of  the  argument  that  UJS.  action 
on  the  Convention  is  beyond  the  pcope 
of  the  treatymaking  power. 

The  treaty  power  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tends to  all  subjects  of  negotiation  between 
our  government  and  the  governmei  ts  of 
other  nations  Is  clear  (Geofroy  v.  Rigis,  133 
U.S.  258,  266  (1890);  Asakura  v.  Seattle,  265 
U.S.  332.  341  (1924).  The  treaty-making  pow- 
er Is  broad  enough  to  cover  all  subjects  that 
properly  pertain  to  our  foreign  relation!  i  •  •  • 
(Santovincemo  v.  Egan,  284  U.S.  ;  0,  40 
(1931)). 

The  contention  advanced  by  some  \  if  the 
critics  of  the  convention  that  these  suajects 
must  be  completely  or  exclusively  "foi  elgn" 
or  "International"  or  "external"  overloo  cs  the 
whole  history  of  treaty-making  whlcli  has, 
from  the  first,  dealt  with  matters  having  di- 
rect Impact  on  subjects  intimately  oJ  d<  )mes- 
tlc  and  local  concern. 

That  genocide  Is  ...  a  subject  appro  jriate 
for  action  under  the  treaty-making  ?ower 
seems  to  us  an  Inescapable  conclusion.  The 
historical  background  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention Indicates  the  view  of  the  repres  enta- 
tlves  In  International  affairs  of  practically 
all  the  governments  of  the  world  on  tt  e  ap- 
propriateness and  desirability  of  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  to  "outlaw  the  vorld- 
shocklng  crime  of  genocide."  This  Gcvem- 
ment  has  shared  In  this  view;  In  faci ,  htis 
taken  a  leading  part  In  shaping  the  co  iven- 
tlon  (p.  25-26,  Hearings) . 

THE  QUESTION  OT  CONSl'll' UTIONAL  LIMrTA  nONS 
ON  THX  TBEATT  POWER 

It  Is  accurate  to  say  that  the  treaty  ]  >ower 
extends  to  all  proper  subjects  of  negoti  atlon 
with  other  governments,  and  that  genocide 
or  the  Genocide  Convention  appears  to  be 
such  a  proper  subject  of  negotiation,  bow- 
ever.  It  has  been  suggested  by  critics  qf  the 
convention  that  the  treaty  power  Is  not  With- 
out limitations,  and  that  the  convention  or 
parts  of  It  may  conflict  with  these.  The  ^u- 
ments  are  grotmded  principally  In  a  state- 
ment contained  In  the  case  of  Geof^y  v. 
Biggs   (133  U.S.  268,  267   (1890)):  [ 

The  treaty  power,  as  expressed  In  the  Con- 
stitution, Is  In  terms  unlimited  exceit  by 
those  restraints  which  are  found  In  that  In- 
strimient  against  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  of  Its  departments,  and  those  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  Government  Itself 
and  of  that  of  the  States.  It  would  n6t  be 
contended  that  It  extends  so  far  as  ta  au- 
thorize what  the  Constitution  forbids,]  or  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Governinent 
or  In  that  of  one  of  the  States,  or  a  cjslon 


of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  latter 
without  Its  consent.  •  •  •  But  with  these 
exceptions.  It  Is  not  perceived  that  there  Is 
any  limit  to  the  questions  which  can  be  ad- 
justed touching  any  matter  which  Is  proper- 
ly the  subject  of  negotiations  with  a  foreign 
country. 

The  constitutional  restraints  or  limitations 
suggested  by  this  statement  appear  to  be  of 
two  kinds — express  prohibitions,  and  those 
Implied  from  the  nature  of  the  Government 
and  the  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Supreme  Court  may  have  whittled  down  the 
breadth  of  the  suggestion,  in  Its  later  opinion 
In  Asakura  v.  Seattle  (265  U.S.  332,  341 
(1924))  when  It  said: 

"The  treaty-making  power  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  limited  by  any  express  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  and,  though  it  does  not 
extend  'so  far  as  to  authorize  what  the  Con- 
stitution forbids,'  It  does  extend  to  all  proper 
subjects  of  negotiations  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  other  nations." 

In  MUsouH  V.  Holland  (252  U.S.  416 
(1920),  the  Supreme  Court  specifically 
eliminated  the  tenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  as  a  possible  limitation  on  the 
treaty  power.  What  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  had 
to  say  for  the  Court  on  the  existence  of  limi- 
tations on  the  treaty  power  generally  Is  also 
of  Importance : 

"Acts  of  Congress  are  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  only  when  made  In  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution,  whUe  treaties  are  declared  to 
be  so  when  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  open  to  question  whether 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  means 
more  than  the  formal  acts  prescribed  to  make 
the  convention.  We  do  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  there  are  no  qualifications  to  the  treaty- 
making  power;  but  they  must  be  ascertained 
In  a  different  way.  It  Is  obvious  that  there 
may  be  matters  of  the  sharpest  exigency 
for  the  national  well-being  that  an  act  of 
Congress  could  not  deal  with  but  that  a 
treaty  followed  by  such  an  act  could,  and  It  Is 
not  lightly  to  be  assumed  that,  in  matters  re- 
quiring national  action,  'a  power  which  must 
belong  to  and  somewhere  reside  In  every 
civilized  government'  is  not  to  be  found. 
•  •  •  The  case  before  us  must  be  considered 
In  the  light  of  our  whole  experience  and  not 
merely  In  that  of  what  was  said  a  hundred 
years  ago  (252  U.S.  at  433) ." 

It  Is  significant  that  no  treaty  of  the 
United  States  has  been  held  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  express  power  of  Congress  to  define 
and  punish  offenses  against  the  law  of  na- 
tions Is  not  a  limitation  on  the  treaty  power 
An  argument  is  made  by  those  who  oppose 
the  Genocide  Convention  as  a  whole  that  Ar- 
ticle I,  section  8,  clause  10,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion confers  on  Congress  the  power  to  define 
and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed 
on  the  high  %mis,  and  offenses  against  the  law 
of  nations;  and  that  for  the  President  end 
Senate  to  bind  this  country  to  a  treaty  ob- 
Ugatlng  the  United  States  to  punish  an 
offense  under  International  law  (per  art.  I  of 
the  convention)  Is  a  usurpation  of  the  legis- 
lative power,  particularly  if  the  treaty  Is  self- 
executing. 

In  order  not  to  obscure  the  real  argument 
with  asstmiptlons  that  are  not  factual.  It 
should  be  observed  at  once  that  article  V  of 
the  convention  specifically  contemplates 
domestic  legli>latlve  action.  In  particular  to 
prescribe  penalties  since  none  Is  provided. 
This  part  of  the  convention,  requiring  as  It 
does  legislative  action,  is  not  self-executing 
under  the  principles  laid  <Xawn  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Foster  v.  Neilsen  (2  Pet.  253 
(U.S.  1829));  and  for  the  United  States  to 
enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  convention  "in  ac- 
cordance with  •  •  •  (Its)  Constitution [s]" 
(convention  art.  V),  and  to  try  guilty  per- 
sons "by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  State 
in  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was  com- 
mitted" (convention  art.  VI),  requires  action 


by  Congress  prescribing  the  offenses  punish- 
able  and  conferring  criminal  jurisdiction  on 
the  coTirts  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Oongreae  may  not, 
In  Its  discretion,  use  the  definitions  of  the 
offenses  under  international  law,  in  this  case 
as  contained  in  the  convention.  Just  as  It  h«« 
validly  provided  punishment  for  the  crime 
of  piracy  "as  defined  by  the  law  of  naUons" 
(United  States  v.  Smith,  6  Wheat  157  ins 
1820)). 

"Thus,  as  the  result  of  the  situation  cre- 
ated by  the  very  terms  of  the  convention 
itself,  there  is  removed  from  consideration 
any  notion  that  the  treaty,  if  accepted  wui 
bypass  the  Congress,  or  will  in  ItseU  legislate 
Federal  criminal  law"  (p.  30-31,  Hearii^). 

The  testimony  of  Solicitor  Perlman  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  properly  a  matter  of  inter- 
national concern  and  within  the  treaty 
making  power  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Perlman  also  demonstrates  that  the 
treaty  is  not  self-executing,  and  that  it 
will  not  in  itself  legi^ate  Federal  crimi- 
nal law. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  follow  the  action 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  approved 
the  Convention  by  a  vote  of  10  to  4. 

It  is  time  to  act  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 


RELATION  OP  SCIENCE  TO  NEEDS 
OP  WHOLE  SOCIETY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  I  heard  Dr.  W.  D.  McElroy, 
director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, address  the  30th  annual  science 
talent  search  award  banquet.  Dr.  Mc- 
Elroy's  address  related  the  role  of  sci- 
ence to  the  needs  of  our  whole  society, 
particularly  the  needs  and  desires  of  our 
young  Americans.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Dr.  W.  D.  McElroy,  Director, 
Nation.\l  Science  Foundation,  30th  An- 
NTTAL  Science  Taij;nt  Search  Awards  Ban- 
quet, Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C, 
March  1,  1971 

youth  and  science 

Dr.  Seaborg,  Dr.  Herwald,  Mr.  Sherburne, 
Distinguished  Guests,  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
men: 

What  makes  the  Talent  Search  Winners 
so  special?  Is  It  that  12  out  of  40  of  you 
are  first  in  your  class?  Is  it  that  half  of 
you  are  members  of  the  National  Honor  So- 
ciety? Is  it  that  more  than  half  of  you 
were  picked  for  National  Science  Founda- 
tion summer  programs  at  universities 
throughout  the  country?  Certainly  all  these 
honors  make  any  group  special.  They  show 
that  you  are  intelligent,  energetic,  and  com- 
pete well.  That's  fine,  but  it's  not  the  whole 
story.  I  think  you,  as  a  group,  are  special 
for  three  other  reasons : 

First,  you  have  narrowed  the  generation 
gap.  In  the  long  Journey  which  led  to  this 
evening,  many  people  of  all  ages  Joined  to 
help  you.  Business,  schools,  and  parents 
worked  together  to  make  the  framework  in 
which  the  competition  could  take  place. 
But  without  the  zest  of  young  people,  with- 
out the  congruence  of  Interest  they  created, 
the  gap  which  has  widened  elsewhere  would 
not  have  narrowed  here. 

Second,  you  have  shown  that  schooling 
for  some  young  people  Is  an  opportunity,  not 
a  source  of  frustration.  Through  you,  every- 
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one  can  see  that  growth,  freedom,  discovery, 
the  chance  to  do  something  you  are  proud 
of,  can  be  part  of  the  learning  experience. 

Third,  you  have  demonstrated  by  many 
of  your  projects  that  science  can  serve  the 
society  of  which  It  is  part. 

If  these  qualities  make  you  special,  they 
also  mean  that  you  have  a  special  respon- 
sibility. We  all  know  how  much  science  and 
technology  affects  the  kind  of  country  we  are 
and  will  be.  We  also  know  that  many  of  the 
questions  we  face  cannot  be  answered  with- 
out the  knowledge  that  scientists  are  and 
will  be  developing.  Because  of  your  talents 
for  science,  most  of  you  wUl  probably  de- 
vote your  careers  to  that  effort.  At  the  same 
time,  you  and  the  future  scientists  you  rep- 
resent, win  face  challenges  which  are  not 
strictly  scientific  but  yet  involve  all  science 
and  every  scientist. 

What,  specifically,  are  these  challenges 
which  concern  all  scientists — especially 
young  ones?  Basically,  they  deal  with  the 
future  role  of  science  and  scientists  and  how 
thev  relate  to  society. 

Our  society  cannot  survive  without  sci- 
ence— let  alone  advance.  To  prove  the  point 
it  shouldn't  be  necessary,  to  this  audience, 
to  list  the  varied  achievements  of  science 
and  science-based  technology.  Instead,  let 
me  ttu*n  to  the  pragmatic  field  of  trade 
where  people,  other  than  scientists,  maike 
hard  choices  for  which  they  are  willing  to 
pay. 

Over  most  of  the  past  decade,  only  one 
category  of  exports  has  produced  a  favorable 
balance  of  American  trade.  That  category  Is 
high  technology  manufactured  items.  During 
this  time,  agriculture,  fuels  and  minerals,  and 
low  technology  mantifactured  items  had  a 
negative  balance  of  trade.  Here  is  convincing 
evidence  that  science  and  technology  are  the 
basis  for  our  economic  success  In  competition 
with  other  nations.  In  other  words,  what  we 
have  that  other  people  prize  most  depends,  to 
a  large  extent,  on  the  results  of  our  research 
and  development. 

In  my  view,  the  key  issue  is  not  whether 
we  should  be  a  science-based,  technological 
society,  but  what  its  future  direction,  meth- 
ods, and  pace  should  be.  But  today  a  counter 
view  Is  proposed  which  would  relegate  science 
to  a  minor  role.  The  most  Influential  state- 
ment of  this  view  appears  in  The  Greening 
0/  America  by  Charles  Reich,  which  has  been 
first  on  the  best  seller  list  for  more  than  3 
months.  According  to  Mr.  Reich,  "a  new  con- 
sciousness will  arise  which  seeks  restoration 
of  the  non-material  or  spiritual  elements  of 
man's  existence  .  .  .  (and)  seeks  to  tran- 
scend science  and  technology." 

This  is  a  noble  concept,  one  I  can  generally 
subscribe  to.  The  Imftersonal  machine.  I  be- 
lieve, has  often  been  too  dominant  in  our 
lives  and  it's  high  time  we  reasserted  the  pri- 
macy of  man's  humanism.  But  we  dare  not 
lose  our  sense  of  balance;  we  dare  not  over- 
react to  the  point  where  science  Is  damaged. 
Unfortunately,  the  antl-sclence  attitudes  of 
the  "counter  culture"  have  some  currency 
with  the  young.  But  such  attitudes  Ignore  or 
deny  the  technical  complexities  and  eco- 
nomic realities  of  our  society.  Where,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  energy  to  come  from  to  recycle 
waste,  and  to  restore  our  lakes  and  rivers? 
How  is  that  energy  to  be  prevented  from  itself 
fouling  the  environment  which  Is  one  of  the 
"nonmaterial  .  .  .  elements  of  man's  exis- 
tence"? Like  It  or  not,  our  future  to  a  large 
extent  depends  upon  science  and  the  wise  use 
of  the  resulting  technology. 

The  future,  then,  lies  not  In  de-emphaslz- 
Ing  science  and  all  rational  processes.  In  large 
nieasure,  it  does  He  In  the  enlightened  use  of 
science  serving  society,  responding  to  man's 
Indtvidimi  and  collective  concerns  for  a  bet- 
ter, inore  meaningful  life.  In  my  view,  all  sci- 
ence Is  relevant  to  man  sooner  or  later,  but 
today  the  severity  of  our  problems  Is  such 
that  we  must  accelerate  and  concentrate  sci- 
entific resources  on  such  things  as  our  ecolog- 


ical system,  the  behavior  of  Indlvldiials  or 
social  groups  and  institutions,  and  the  effects 
of  the  resulting  technology. 

I  have  mentioned  two  contrasting  views  as 
to  the  relative  importance  of  science  In  the 
future.  Yet,  despite  the  obvious  differences, 
a  closer  examination  reveals  certain  similari- 
ties of  attitudes  between  many  scientists  and 
those  of  our  more  thoughtful  young  people — 
even  those  who  are  hostile  to  science.  Youth 
Is  Identified  with  change.  Those  who  kno^ 
science  are  well  aware  that  science  is  also 
dedicated  to  change;  it  is  probably  the  most 
profound  generator  of  change  on  the  current 
scene.  And  In  the  matter  of  style,  there  are 
similarities  between  the  scientific  community 
and  members  of  the  younger  generation. 
Curiosity,  imagination,  indivldxiallty,  and 
creativity  are  characteristic  of  both.  Each 
tries  to  go  beyond  appearance  to  find  reality. 
Each  asks  questions  and  questions  answers. 
Where  facts  and  theory  conflict,  theory  bows. 

I  mention  these  likenesses  because  I  thlnl; 
what  unites  youth  and  science  is  greater  than 
what  divides  them.  This  Is  true  even  for  those 
who  are  not  science  oriented.  Perhaps  most 
Important  of  all,  science  Is  an  indicator  of 
society's  commitment  to  the  future — the  In- 
heritance of  the  young.  We  may  disagree  as 
to  science  priorities  of  one  kind  or  another, 
but  there  need  not  be,  nor  should  there  be 
any  clash  of  basic  values. 

There  Is  another  side  to  the  role  of  science 
and  scientists  In  society.  If  science  is  to  have 
an  expanding,  active  role  in  service  to  society, 
what  are  Its  limitations,  what  can  we  expect 
It  to  do? 

Science  has  done  so  much  so  well  that  we 
often  act  as  if  It  has  no  limits.  But  there 
are  bounds  to  science  which  the  scientists  of 
the  future  must  be  Increasingly  aware  of. 

We  often  hear  It  said  that  we  have  the 
knowledge  but  lack  the  will  to  solve  most  of 
our  critical  problems.  I  believe  there  is  much 
truth  In  this,  but  I  suspect  that  in  many 
cases  we  have  the  will  but  are  not  sensitive 
enough  to  how  little  we  know  and  how  care- 
ful we  must  be  In  the  search  for  new  knowl- 
edge. Too  often  we  apply  or  search  for  scien- 
tific and  technical  knowledge  end  only  later, 
when  ill  effects  appear,  become  aware  that 
our  knowledge  was  Incomplete  or  the  In- 
vestigation damaging.  By  that  time,  it  may 
be  very  costly  and  even  too  late. 

But  even  if  we  conduct  research  carefully 
and  it  results  in  useful  knowledge,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  other  factors  which  limit 
the  usefulness  of  science.  Political  factors 
and  social  attitudes  are  often  the  most  criti- 
cal of  these.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  serious 
problems  facing  society  seem  to  have  one 
common  feature:  they  will  be  settled  prin- 
cipally by  political  dlvtslon,  by  economic 
choice,  and  by  the  education  of  people. 
Granted  that  we  must  underpin  such  solu- 
tions by  soiukd  knowledge  and  understanding 
which  comes  from  research,  we  must  also  ac- 
cept the  point — as  Belch  reminds  us — that 
values  and  emotions  have  at  least  as  much 
to  do  with  some  decisions  as  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

For  this  reason  we  must  distinguish  what 
science  can  do,  ought  to  do,  and  cannot  do. 
Knowing  there  are  limitations  should  keep 
us  from  promising  more  than  we  can  de- 
liver. But  to  speak  of  the  limitations  of 
science  is  not  to  say  that  there  Is  some  fixed 
line  beyond  which  science  has  nothing  to 
offer.  Of  course,  it  is  the  privilege  and  obli- 
gation of  all  scientists  to  probe  and  push 
the  line  back  continually  so  that  society  has 
more  options  for  Its  decision-making. 

Another  serious  problem  facing  scientists, 
both  young  and  old,  is  the  danger  of  isola- 
tion from  their  larger  community  and  from 
other  fields  of  knowledge.  Rachel  Carson's 
Silent  Spring  dramatically  emphasized  that 
everything  we  do  in  nature  affects  something 
else.  And  anything  affecting  nature  eventu- 
ally affects  everyone.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  scientists  must  work  Jointly  with  hu- 


manists and  other  nonscientlsta  to  explore 
fully  the  social  and  human  Impact  of  what 
they  are  doing  and  plan  to  do.  The  walls 
which  sepEirate  scientists  from  other  fields  of 
knowledge  must  be  scaled  by  efforts  involv- 
ing many  disciplines,  diversification,  and  a 
clear  understanding  about  what's  important. 

Using  the  privilege  of  this  forum,  I  have 
talked  to  you  about  certain  problems  that 
all  scientists  face  in  the  future  regardless 
of  age  or  their  particular  discipline.  I  do 
this  to  emphasize  that  science  and  tech- 
nology are  not  autonomous  or  neutral — the 
process  requires  vast  resources  and  the  re- 
sults affect  himaanlty  deeply.  For  this  reason 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  relate  science  and 
technology  to  the  needs  and  activities  of  so- 
ciety. Recognizing  these  needs  and  fulfilling 
them  successfully  requires  that  we  harmonize 
and  reconcile  any  tensions  between  the  sci- 
entific community  and  the  larger  commu- 
nity which  supports  it.  Our  ability  to  harness 
science  for  sound  and  effective  answers  to 
national  problems  may  depend  on  how  well 
we  succeed  In  bringing  together  the  two 
viewpoints. 

Recently,  President  Nixon,  speaking  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  pointed  out  that 
"young  people  need  something  positive  to  re- 
spond to,  some  high  enterprise  In  which  they 
can  test  themselves,  fulfill  themselves."  He 
pointed  out  that  "the  destiny  of  this  nation 
is  not  divided  Into  yours  and  ours.  It  is  one 
destiny.  We  share  it  together.  We  are  re- 
sponsible for  It  together.  And  in  the  way  we 
respond,  history  will  Judge  us  together."  I 
endorse  that  view  without  reservation  and 
hope  that  my  remarks  tonight  will  stimulate 
you  to  achieve  the  creative  unity  we  need. 


EXPECTED  PROTEST  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS AGAINST  THE  WAR  THIS 
SPRING 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
24  this  city  will  again  be  the  site  for  a 
demonstration  against  our  military  in- 
volvement in  Indochina.  Its  planners 
intend  that  it  be  a  peaceful  and  con- 
structive expression  of  concern. 

Tlie  right  of  citizens  to  gather  and 
petition  their  Government  is  one  which 
derives  from  the  earliest  year's  of  our 
Nation's  history. 

It  is  a  right  which  we,  as  Members 
of  the  Senate,  must  afford  the  greatest 
respect. 

It  is  also  a  right  which  carries  with 
it  concurrent  obligations: 

For  the  demonstrators,  to  dissent 
peacefully  and  responsibly; 

For  us,  as  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  listen  without  prejudice  to 
the  voices  of  dissent. 

These  are  minimal  groimd  rules  for 
democratic  decisionmaking,  and  within 
the  framework  they  provide,  I  endorse 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  coming  to 
Washington  on  April  24. 

There  is,  this  spring,  much  to  cry  out 
against: 

The  invasion  of  Laos ; 

The  renewed  and  strengthened  bomb- 
ing of  North  Viet  Nam ; 

Neglect  of  the  talks  in  Paris ; 

A  confusing  and  shifting  rationale  for 
developments  in  Indochina. 

The  result  is  a  frustration  that  has 
now  cut  across  divisions  of  age  and  oc- 
cupation, region  and  party.  Emotions 
run  high,  at  times  erupting  in  ways  that 
are  imcomfortable  or  dangerous. 

But  while  such  emotion  can  be  deeply 
unsettling,  it  also  has  the  potential  for 
productive  activity,  for  challenging  the 
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best  that  is  within  our  people  to  1  ind 
solutions  to  such  problems  as  the  spre  id- 
ing  war  in  Indochina. 

This  is  what  I  hope  for  in  the  com  ing 
weeks: 

That  the  demonstrators  commit  the  m- 
selves  to  ending  this  war  not  just  \^ith 
words  but  with  responsible  political  ic- 
tivism; 

That  they  recognize  the  opporturlty 
they  have  for  influencing  the  course  of 
our  Nation,  with  reason  as  well  as  ec  lo- 
tion ; 

And  that  they  not  be  satisfied  witli  a 
single  day  of  dissent,  but  rather  return 
to  their  communities  and  campuses  to 
mobilize  the  political  support  for  end- 
ing American  involvement  in  the  war, 
political  support  waiting  there  to  be 
expressed. 

We  must  work  for  effective  legislation 
requiring  total  withdrawal  of  our  trobps 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  [ 

And  this  can  be  done,  not  in  a  day  of 
protest,  but  in  making  constant  and 
persistent  efforts,  all  over  the  country, 
to  change  our  Indochina  policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  these  exprfes- 
sions  of  concern  for  the  opportimil  ies 
they  offer  for  citizen  participation  in  ihe 
decisions  of  our  Government. 

I  endorse  and  support  this  meeting 
on  April  24  for  it  represents  a  commit 
ment  to  an  effective,  impassioned,  and 
yet  peaceful  protest   against  the  war 

And  I  urge  those  who  participate  to 
carry  their  arguments  on,  beyond  Ihe 
days  of  demonstrations,  into  the  jio- 
litical  processes  and  institutions  of  (ur 
Government.  For  the  success  of  their 
cause  lies  there. 


OREGON    LEGISLATURE     URGEJS 
REFUGES  FOR  WILD  HORSES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  pulilic 
concern  is  steadily  Increasing  for  the  ]  e- 
maining  free-roaming  horses  and  burros 
in  this  coimtry,  and  alarmed  citizens  in 
Oregon  have  taken  their  cause  to  the 
State  legislature.  In  turn,  a  joint  ne- 
morial  has  been  introduced  in  the  Oregan 
legislature,  memorializing  Congress  aid 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place  w  Id 
horses  under  the  protection  of  the  US. 
Government  by  the  creation  of  refugjs, 
It  is  this  very  concept  which  is  embod^d 
in  S.  1116  sponsored  by  the  Senator  fr<)m 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  mys^f. 
Hence,  it  can  be  seen  that  support  lor 
this  type  of  legislation  is  broad-basdd, 
and  I  again  urge  Congress  to  pass  S.  I1I16 
quickly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Oregbn 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  6  be  printed  [in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid 
as  follows : 

Senate  Joint  Mzmobiai.  6 
(To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Hoiise  of  R^j- 
resentatlves  oX.the  tJnlted  States  of  Amer- 
ica, In  OongresB  assembled,  and  the  Honor- 
able Secretary  of  the  Interior: ) 
We.    your    memorlallats,    the    Flfty-8l}dth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oreg^. 
In  legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  wild  horse  Is  an  («.ninifti  eyin- 
boUc  of  a  colorful  and  historic  chapter  In  t  lie 
story  of  the  West;  and 


Whereas  the  number  of  wild  horses  In  this 
country  has  declined  from  nearly  two  million 
In  1900  to  approximately  17,000  at  the  present 
time,  and 

Whereas  the  esthetic  value  of  wild  horses 
on  public  lands  is  a  public  asset  that  requires 
governmental  protection;  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Oregon 

( 1 )  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  arfc  urged  to 
place  wild  horses  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  Government  by  the  creation  of 
refuges  or  other  appropriate  meajis. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Delegation. 


PREVENTION  OF  COMMUNICATION 
BY  MEMBERS  OF  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH  WITH  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  20  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  article  by  Mike  Causey  concerning  a 
new  policy  in  the  executive  branch,  in- 
tended to  prevent  members  of  the  prin- 
cipal bureaus  of  the  Government  from 
communicating  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  on  many  other  occasions 
noted  the  difiBcuIties  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  has  had  in 
obtaining  information  from  our  Govern- 
ment to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  which 
is  essential  for  the  discharge  of  our 
legislative  responsibilities.  I  regard  it  as 
a  most  serious  departure  from  our  demo- 
cratic constitutional  system  to  find  the 
agencies  directing  their  employees  not 
to  communicate  with  Members  of  the 
Congress.  If  this  is  correct,  it  is  essential 
that  this  policy  be  abandoned,  and  I  hope 
that  all  Senators  will  give  their  attention 
to  the  matter.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Clam-Up  Order  Affects  Some  800,000 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

Nearly  800,000  federal  workers  and  mili- 
tary men  are  now  under  orders — some  vague, 
some  very  blunt — not  to  talk  vflth  congress- 
men or  reporters  if  they  want  to  keep  a  Job  or 
avoid  a  court-martial. 

Agencies  that  have  slapped  so-called  gag 
rules  on  employees  Include  the  giant  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  academic-oriented  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service,  where  It  Is  considered  unhealthy  to 
coff^^ljc  with  newsmen.  PHS,  incidentally, 
Is  In  tb^!M(ocess  of  some  verbal  back-pedaling 
on  that  scob(_ 

PHS  has  b^«iln  the  midst  of  a  political 
and  emotional  cfl^s  since  word  leaked  out 
that  the  admlnlstrSUon  Is  planning  to  close 
some,  or  all,  of  its  hospitals  and  facilities 
around  the  country. 

Earlier  this  week.  United  Press  Interna- 
tional reported  that  top  hospital  brass  had 
been  called  into  town,  and  had  gotten  orders 
to  spread  the  keep- mum  word  among  their 
civil  service  and  commissioned  officer  corps. 

PHS  denled..-the  wire  service  report,  but 
without  much  feeling.  It  said  that  the  de- 
cision to  close  was  now  before  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  that 
individual  personal  comments  or  speculations 
by  staffers  would  be  "inappropriate,"  es- 
pecially if  made  to  members  of  Congress,  the 
press  or  community  leaders  who  want  the 
hospitals  kept  open. 

As  the  keep-quiet  directive  trickled  down 
the  line,  some  supervisors  and  administra- 


tors apparently  "got  carried  away,"  accord- 
ing to  top  officials.  One  of  them  was  the 
medical  chief  of  a  Baltimore  PHS  unit.  His  au 
rectlve,  which  seems  rather  to  the  point 
read: 

"There  are  to  be  no  press  contacts  by  any 
individual  in  the  hospital  for  other  than 
simple  questions  as  to  records  such  as  cen- 
sus, admission,  etc. 

"There  are  to  be  no  contacts  with  members 
of  Congress  other  than  responding  to  simple 
questions  of  fact  such  as  the  above. 

"Casual  social  contacts  with  press,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  political  orga- 
nizations are  to  be  avoided. 

"Should  any  of  the  above  conditions  arise, 
you  should  refer  them  immediately  to  the 
directors  office." 

The  memo  finished  off  with  this  cheery 
warning:  "You  are  reminded  that  failure 
to  obey  this  directive  can  lead  to  court- 
martial  for  commissioned  officers  and  dis- 
charge for  Civil  Service  employees." 

Despite  the  congressional  contact  ban. 
Rep.  Gilbert  Gude  (R-Md.)  got  wind  of  the 
memo.  It  did  not  make  him  happy. 

Gude  flred  off  a  short  letter  to  HEW  boss 
Elliot  Richardson,  blasting  the  firing,  court- 
martial  threat  as  "a  serious  infringement 
of  rights "  He  called  upon  Richardson  to 
repudiate  the  memo.  PHS  sources  here  yes- 
terday said  the  thing  would  be  "cleared  up." 

Late  yesterday,  PHS's  parent  unit,  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration, said  the  Baltimore  memo  had  been 
Issued  "in  error"  and  will  be  withdrawn.  Now 
the  problem  will  be  convincing  employees 
that    the   disavowal    outranks   the   edict. 

But  Postmaster  General  Winton  11 
Blount  has  not  backed  off  from  his  no- 
contact-wlth-Congress  order.  His  employ- 
ees have  been  told  not  to  discuss  postal 
problems  with  Capitol  Hill  and  to  refer  all 
such  queries,  such  as  a  late  arriving  social 
security  check  in  Missoula,  Mont,  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Along  that  line,  workers  at  the  Air  Force 
Data  Systems  Design  Center  here,  are  won- 
dering about  the  effectiveness  of  the  se- 
crecy blanket. 

Weeks  ago,  rumor  had  it  that  the  Porrestal 
Building  group,  with  about  800  civilian  and 
military  people,  was  to  be  transferred  to 
Montgomery,  Ala.  But  all  those  In-the-know 
were  told  the  shift  was  classified  as  top 
secret  until  March  10.  A  complete  story  on 
the  transfer  appeared  in  a  Montgomery  news- 
paper two  days  before  the  secret  deadline 
was  to  expire.  That  ought  to  say  something 
about  the  value  of  top  secret  classiflcationa 
where  people's  jobs  are  concerned. 


ECONOMIC  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  it  was  the  privilege  of  a  bipar- 
tisan group  of  Senators  to  meet  with  a 
distinguished  assembly  of  citizens  from 
all  parts  of  the  Nation  to  discuss  the 
potential  and  the  problems  of  economic 
conversion.  The  principal  address  at 
limch  was  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy).  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
EcoNoicic    Conversion — a   National    Chal- 

I3NCE   AND   A   National   Opportttnitt 

Senator  Clark,  Professor  Udls,  and  other 
distinguished  guests  and  particip>ents.  In  the 
course  of  the  past  two  days,  hundreds  of 
concerned  Americans  from  many  different 
disciplines  and  many  different  walks  of  life 
have  assembled  here  in  the  nation's  capital 
to  wrestle  with  the  difficult  problem  of  eco- 
nomic conversion.  I  am  delighted  to  have  the 
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opportunity  to  appear  before  you  in  this 
concluding  session,  and  I  commend  all  of 
those  who  have  devoted  so  much  effort  to 
make  this  conference  a  success. 

We  have  come  together  here  to  meet  a 
challenge,  to  seek  a  greater  understanding, 
to  shape  a  new  national  strategy  that  can 
transform  our  economy  in  ways  that  will 
make  it  responsive  to  our  unmet  needs. 

The  distinguished  speakers,  panelists,  and 
participants  In  the  conference  have  probed 
the  need  for  such  a  strategy,  the  purptoses  at 
vhlch  it  should  be  aimed,  and  the  methods 
by  which  it  may  be  attained.  If  one  truth  is 
self  evident  from  the  proceedings  here  this 
week,  it  is  that  economic  conversion  is  one  of 
our  greatest  national  challenges,  and  one  of 
our  greatest  national  opportunities. 

Time  and  again  in  these  conference  pro- 
ceedings, we  have  beard  depressing  and  dra- 
matic demonstrations  of  the  overriding  need 
for  a  national  program  of  economic  conver- 
sion. Out  of  these  proceedings  have  come  a 
deeper  perspective  and  understanding  of  the 
challenge  we  face,  and  a  clearer  realization 
of  the  opportunity  we  have. 

For  the  America  of  the  70's,  conversion  Is 
not  Just  an  economic  and  technical  chal- 
lenge. It  is  also  a  human  and  social  oppor- 
tunity. It  Is  a  chance — perhaps  our  last  best 
chance  in  this  generation — to  recapture  the 
meaning  of  the  American  dream. 

In  the  decade  of  the  Sixties,  America  had 
its  rendezvous  with  reality.  We  began  to  lose 
our  way  in  our  historic  quest  for  Individual 
liberty,  human  dignity,  and  social  compas- 
sion. We  sacrifice  our  highest  goals  and 
aspirations  on  the  false  altar  of  military 
power  and  prestige. 

Perhaps  we  shall  never  know  the  full  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  But  they  lie  all  around 
us.  They  begin  with  the  hundred  billions  of 
dollars  we  have  spent  In  Indochina,  and  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  lives  we  have  lost  there. 

But  that  Is  not  the  end.  The  enormous 
costs  of  Vietnam  are  all  measured  by  all 
the  problems  we  have  not  faced  because  our 
priorities  were  wrong.  Our  cities  are  In  decay, 
we  face  a  crisis  in  health  care,  our  schools  are 
on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  crime  is  rising, 
drugs  are  rampant  and,  worst  of  all,  our  na- 
tional spirit  is  in  eclipse. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  on  the  eve 
of  the  most  popular  war  America  has  ever 
waged.  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  pro- 
claimed to  the  nation  that  we  had  a  "rendez- 
vous with  destiny."  Confronted  with  a  threat 
to  our  very  survival  as  free  Americans,  we 
rose  to  the  challenge  and  created  a  mighty 
war  machine  that  overwhelmed  our  adver- 
saries. 

Following  our  victory,  we  had  no  sooner 
demobilized,  when  the  "Cold  War"  was  upon 
us.  Later,  in  response  to  the  Kore&n  aggres- 
sion, we  re-armed  once  more,  and  vowed 
never  to  let  our  strength  slip  behind  again. 

Accordingly,  we  set  about  building  a  mas- 
sive milltary-lndustrlal-scientlflc  machine, 
which  the  noted  historian  of  civilization, 
Lewis  Mumford,  has  eloquently  called  the 
"Pentagon  of  Power".  The  enormous  dangers 
of  this  new  direction  in  our  society  were  soon 
perceived. 

President  Elsenhower  was  one  of  the  first 
to  see  the  threat.  In  his  farewell  address  in 
1961,  he  warned  against  the  "unvrarranted 
influence"  of  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex. By  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  prophecy 
implicit  in  his  warning  had  been  fulfilled. 

By  1970,  our  priorities  were  clearly  out  of 
Joint.  For  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In 
the  United  States,  we  were  spending  sums 
like  these:  $410  on  national  defense,  8125 
on  the  war  In  Vietnam,  $19  on  the  space  pro- 
gram, $19  on  foreign  aid,  and  only  89<  to 
conquer  cancer. 

The  Federal  Government  spends  $1400  to 
train  each  South  Vietnamese  soldier,  but  only 
154  to  educate  each  American  child. 
By  1970,  the  military  was  receiving  half  of 


every  tax  dollar,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
Federal  funds  for  research  and  development. 
The  Defense  Department  sends  hundreds  of 
lobbyists  to  Capitol  Hill  to  sell  its  message 
to  Congress.  It  employs  thousands  of  public 
relations  men  around  the  world,  to  sell  the 
message  everywhere.  From  the  end  of  World 
War  II  to  1969,  America  spent  the  staggering 
total  of  a  trillion  dollars  for  military  defense. 

Along  with  this  massive  allocation  of  man- 
power and  resources  to  military  purposes, 
there  also  went  an  Insidious  sapping  of  our 
moral  strength,  from  which  we  have  only 
now  begun  to  recover.  In  our  pursuit  of  the 
phantom  of  military  victory  In  Vietnam,  we 
have  turned  aside  from  the  values  for  which 
America  stands. 

Mylal  and  the  Calley  trial  are  but  the  lat- 
est episodes  in  the  fundamental  Immorality 
of  the  war.  This  is  where  the  military  myths 
have  led  us.  Lieutenant  Calley  Is  a  tragic  fig- 
ure, and  the  only  hopeful  sign  I  see  Is  that 
the  national  indignation  over  the  outcome  of 
the  trial  is  a  cry  from  the  heart  of  mUllons 
of  Americans  who  suddenly  now  see  the  aw- 
ful immorality  of  the  war.  If  we  view  Calley 
and  Mylal  as  a  symptom  of  a  system  gone 
astray,  if  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  setting  It 
straight  again.  If  it  helps  us  end  the  war, 
then  this  tragic  moment  In  our  history  may 
someday,  somehow,  be  requited,  and  the  in- 
nocent victims — the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  Mylal — wUl  not  have  died  In  vain. 

The  fundamental  Immorality  of  Vietnam 
has  also  permeated  our  domestic  society.  Re- 
cent revelations  show  widespread  military 
surveillance  of  civilian  behavior,  including 
even  the  surveillance  of  elected  political  offi- 
cials. We  know  that  wire-tapping  and  other 
forms  of  snooping  In  our  society  are  on  the 
rise.  We  know  that  electronic  computer  mem- 
ories never  forget.  They  never  expunge  the 
record  of  anything  they  lesu'n,  regardless  of 
how  invalid  or  unverified  It  may  be.  Too 
often,  the  beleagured  Individual  has  nowhere 
to  turn  as  he  seeks  protection  for  the  basic 
rights  that  belong  to  all  Americans. 

Indeed,  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  as 
we  approach  the  Bicentennial  Anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  nation 
is  beset  with  difficulties  and  torn  asunder  as 
It  has  not  been  since  the  Civil  War. 

Suspicion,  distrust,  and  fear  run  rampant — 
race  confronts  race;  consumer  Interests  con- 
tend with  Industry;  environmentalists  op- 
pose polluters;  the  working  man  resents  the 
welfare  man;  the  white  collar  worker  dis- 
trusts his  union  brother,  suburbanites  oppose 
the  needs  of  the  Inner  city;  governors  com- 
pete with  mayors  for  limited  Federal  funds: 
and  almost  everyone  views  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  distrust  and  disappointment. 

Our  catalogue  of  ills  is  not  an  attack  on 
any  Administration.  The  roots  of  our  dis- 
content go  back  many  decades,  and  leaders  of 
both  parties  have  participated  In  the  deci- 
sions that  have  led  us  to  our  present  Im- 
passe. The  question  Is  not  who  Is  to  blame 
for  past  decisions,  but  how  to  cope  with  pres- 
ent problems. 

Everywhere  we  look,  we  find  clearcut  tar- 
gets for  constructive  action.  When  we  have 
the  will  to  see  our  problems  clearly,  we  can 
begin  to  build  the  will  we  need  to  solve  them. 

As  President  Kennedy  told  the  students  at 
American  University  In  his  Commencement 
Address  in  1963:  "Our  problems  are  man 
made — therefore  they  can  be  solved  by  man. 
And  man  can  be  as  big  as  he  wants.  No  prob- 
lem of  human  destiny  Is  beyond  human  be- 
ings. Man's  reason  and  spirit  have  often 
solved  the  seemingly  Insolvable — and  I  be- 
lieve they  can  do  It  again." 

Indeed,  the  very  turmoil  which  character- 
izes our  time  can  be  turned  to  our  advan- 
tage. For  I  believe  that  we  stand  at  one  of 
those  fluid  moments  In  history  when  old 
systems  have  lost  their  power,  and  new 
truths  are  In  the  process  of  being  born.  The 


military-industrial-scientific  complex  which 
we  built  up  so  laboriously  in  the  past  has 
been  shaken  to  its  foundation  by  the  moral 
bankruptcy  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  our  un- 
met needs  at  home. 

The  mounting  pressure  of  unattended 
problems  and  priorities  can  no  longer  be  de- 
nied. We  have  it  in  our  power  to  reshape 
society  to  meet  our  needs.  We  cannot  let 
this  moment  slip  from  our  grasp. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  potential  for  re- 
form— our  key  to  future  action — lies  In 
changing  the  orientation  of  our  society  from 
defense  to  civilian  activities.  For  a  genera- 
tion, defense  has  been  the  cornerstone  of 
our  economy.  Still  today,  upwards  of  ten 
million  citizens  are  employed  in  areas  di- 
rectly related  to  national  defense — the 
Armed  Forces,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  defense-related  industries.  Many  mU- 
llons more  are  Indirectly  dependent  on  de- 
fense programs  for  their  livelihood. 

Now,  however,  the  tide  has  begun  to  turn. 
According  to  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  between  1968  and  1971,  defense- 
related  employment  in  the  United  States  will 
decrease  by  nearly  1.8  million  workers  from 
Its  peak  within  that  period.  We  know  that 
scientists  and  technical  personnel  have  been 
hard  hit  by  these  cutbacks,  since  they  are 
especially  dependent  on  federally  financed 
programs  for  employment. 

We  also  know  that  reductions  in  Federal 
spending  for  research  and  development  in 
recent  years  have  had  an  enormous  impe^ct 
on  scientists,  engineers  and  technicians.  In  s 
little  over  a  year,  aerospace  and  related  em- 
ployment levels  have  declined  15% — from 
2.7  million  to  2.3  million,  involving  the  lay- 
off of  almost  450,0(X)  employees.  New  reduc- 
tions during  the  current  fiscal  year  will  af- 
fect an  additional  400,000.  More  than  60,000 
scientists  and  engineers  have  lost  their  Jobs. 
More  than  10,000  men  have  been  laid  off  In 
the  single  specialty  of  electrical  engineering 
alone. 

Overall,  the  estimated  unemployment  rate 
for  engineers  increased  from  0.5%  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1968  to  a  record  high  of  3  % 
In  January,  1971 — a  sixfold  increase  In  little 
more  than  two  years.  The  rate  la  expected  to 
climb  even  higher  over  the  coming  year. 
TraglcaUy,  we  are  now  witnessing  the  high- 
est unemployment  levels  for  professional 
personnel  since  the  Federal  (Government  be- 
gan keeping  such  statistics  In  1958. 

These  lost  Jobs  represent  a  serious  hard- 
ship to  the  individuals  and  families  con- 
cerned. They  have  a  multiplier  effect  on  the 
communities  In  which  they  occur.  They  en- 
danger the  entire  scientific  and  technical 
enterprise  of  the  nation. 

But  quite  apart  from  the  human  hard- 
ships Involved,  these  idle  technical  person- 
nel represent  a  vast  vraste  of  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  precious  assets — Its  skilled  man- 
power and  resources.  An  enormous  national 
Investment  went  Into  the  formal  education 
and  on-the-job  training  of  this  technical 
workforce.  As  long  as  they  are  unemployed, 
'  that  investment  is  being  wasted,  and  the  na- 
tion is  the  loser.  The  rapidity  with  which 
new  scientific  knowledge  and  techniques  are 
being  generated  means  that  many  of  their 
professional  skills  may  be  obsolete  before 
they  find  new  Jobs. 

Through  the  process  of  conversion,  how- 
ever, the  current  generation  of  scientists  and 
engineers  can  direct  their  talents  to  solving 
our  pressing  social  problems,  restoring  the 
Integrity  of  our  environment,  and  enhanc- 
ing the  quality  of  our  lives.  Economic  con- 
version Is  not  a  welfare  program  for  unem- 
ployed technicians,  or  a  stimulus  to  the  pro- 
liferation of  unnecessary  consumer  products. 
Instead,  It  emphasizes  the  application  of 
technical  skills  to  our  most  urgent  social 
problems — problems  In  areas  like  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  crime,  race,  pollution,  nutri- 
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tlon,  housing,  health  care,  transportation, 
education,  an4^  virtually  every  other  as|>ect 
of  our  domestic  Ule. 

Take  the  field  of  poverty,  for  exairiple. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  hasjof- 
flclally  estimated  that  the  number  of  aoor 
people  In  America  increased  by  1.1  million 
persons  In  1970,  to  a  total  of  25.7  million. 
This  Is  the  first  time  In  a  decade  that  [the 
number  of  Americans  living  In  pKjverty  Ihas 
Increased.  The  serloiisnesa  of  the  sltuatlo^  Is 
heightened  when  we  realize  that  povirty 
"offlclally"  ends  at  an  Income  level  of  only 
$3,700  a  year  for  a  family  of  four.  This  ij  an 
Intolerable  situation,  a  situation  that  ca^  be 
greatly  improved  If  we  turn  our  techrical 
talent  to  the  creation  of  Jobs  In  the  civilian 
sector  of  the  economy.  j 

Or  take  the  field  of  health.  The  United 
States  ranks  first  In  the  world  In  Oross  Na- 
tional Product  and  Military  Spending,  but 
we  are  13th  from  the  top  In  Infant  mortality 
and  11th  in  the  number  of  physicians  perfln- 
habltaat.  Health  care  is  the  fastest-grovilng 
falling  business  In  the  nation — a  $70  blljlon 
Industry  that  falls  to  meet  the  urgent  n^eds 
of  our  people.  Today,  more  than  ever  beAjre, 
we  are  spending  more  on  health  care  and  len- 
Joylng  It  less.  In  spite  of  our  vaunted  |  re- 
search and  technology,  unequalled  by  kny 
other  nation  In  the  history  of  the  wcrld, 
America  is  an  also-ran  in  the  dellveryj  of 
health  care  to  our  people.  | 

The  same  disparity  between  potential  ^nd 
performance  applies  across  the  board  to  Ivlr- 
tually  every  domestio  problem — In  tnins- 
portatlon,  mass  transit,  housing,  education, 
pollution,  law  enforcement  and  crime  (^n- 
trol,  and  a  multitude  of  other  areas  of  mAJor 
importance  to  our  people.  The  needs  we  face 
cut  across  all  political,  economic,  ^d 
geographic  lines.  They  affect  rich  and  pbor, 
old  and  young,  black  and  white,  urb&n  |ind 
rural,  business  and  labor  alike.  Surely],  a 
nation  whose  technology  could  have  pro- 
duced an  SST  can  also  produce  the  sort  of 
clean,  low-cost,  non-polluting  transporta- 
tion systems  we  really  need.  Surely  our  sclen- 
tlflc  genius  can  help  to  answer  the  g^eat 
questions  of  modem  society,  if  only  we  Uave 
the  courage  to  ask  the  proper  questions.  | 

Between  now  and  the  year  2000,  the  popu- 
lation of  America  will  Increase  by  nearly '100 
million  people.  Unless  we  begin  to  solve  our 
problems  now,  they  will  only  be  compounded 
in  the  future.  The  Increased  population  Is 
the  equivalent  of  building  200  new  cities 
with  populations  of  SOO.OOO  or  100  new  cljtles 
with  populations  of  1  million.  The  develop- 
ment of  such  new  cities,  using  advanced  iew 
technologies  and  systems  analysis,  may;  be 
the  most  Important  challenge  we  face,  be- 
cause it  dramatizes  the  need  for  new  reseairch 
and  development,  in  much  the  same  way  ;the 
challenge  of  Sputnik  spurred  the 
program. 

Our  economy  and  social  system  abounds 
with  technical  challenges  to  which  ovir  fast 
reservoir  of  aerospace  talent  can  resp<)nd. 
The  transition  wlU  be  difficult,  but  the  elfort 
will  pay  rich  rewards  for  our  people  and  the 
future  of  the  nation. 

To  be  specific,  I  think  we  need  a  natidnal 
program  of  economic  conversion,  capable  of 
acoompllshing  two  goals;  It  must  creatje  a 
real  civilian  market  for  scientific  talent. 
through  substantially  increased  Fedfral 
funds.  And,  it  must  provide  a  comprehensive 
range  of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  fase 
the  transition  of  professional  personnel. (in- 
cluding emergency  assistance  until  conver- 
sion programs  begin  to  function.  ! 

To  meet  these  obJ«ctlves,  I  have  intro- 
duced two  conversion  bills  in  this  Congress 
and  I  actively  support  additional  measures 
to  develop  the  strategy  we  need. 

The  first  blU,  the  "Conversion,  Research, 
Education,  and  Assistance  Act,"  was  intro- 
duced In  January.  It  aathorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $600  million  over  a  three  rear 
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period  to  facilitate  the  shift  of  scientific  and 
technical  manpower  from  defense  to  social 
programs.  The  bulk  of  the  legislation  would 
be  administered  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  with  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration administering  programs  to  help 
small  firms  convert  to  civilian  tasks. 

In  essence  the  bill  asks  Congress  to  estab- 
lish three  national  policies  in  the  area  of 
economic  conversion: 

First,  scientists  must  have  continuing  op- 
portunities for  employment.  In  positions 
commensurate  with  their  professional  and 
technical  skill. 

Second,  Federal  spending  for  civilian  re- 
search and  development  must  be  raised  to 
parity  with  defense-related  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  kept  at  or  above  that  level 
In  the  future. 

Third,  the  total  federal  Investment  In 
science  and  technology  must  continue  to 
grow  annually  In  proportion  to  Increases  In 
the  gross  national  product. 

The  sjjeclflc  programs  authorized  by  the 
bill  will  enable  scientists  and  engineers  to 
redirect  their  talents  from  defense-related 
activities  to  civilian -related  activities,  espe- 
cially in  areas  like  polluton,  transportation, 
crime  control,  housing,  education,  and  health 
care.  The  programs  are  designed  so  that 
thousands  of  unemployed  scientists  and 
engineers  can  participate  directly,  with  the 
expectation  that  the  resulting  research  and 
development  activity  will  have  a  multiplier 
effect  throughout  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical community  and  the  economy  at  large. 

Of  the  $449  million  authorized  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  $225  million 
would  be  distributed  directly  In  Conversion 
Fellowships  to  individual  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians,  to  enable  them  to  par- 
ticipate In  conversion  retraining  projects. 

Another  $63  million  would  enable  the  NSF 
to  fund  the  establishment  of  Community 
Conversion  Corporations  In  areas  severely 
affected  by  defense  and  space  cutbacks.  The 
Community  Conversion  Corporations  would 
be  non-profit  organizations  designed  to 
channel  civilian  research  and  development 
funds  into  the  affected  communities,  and  to 
provide  Inunedlate  on-the-job  retraining  for 
unemployed  scientists  and  engineers. 

Another  $46  million  would  be  authorized 
for  grants  by  the  NSF  to  encourage  State 
and  local  governments  to  hire  scientists, 
engineers,  and  tecliniclans  to  work  on  urban 
problems  and  other  Issues  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

In  addition,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration would  be  authorized  to  spend  $45 
million  for  grants  to  small  scientific  and 
technical  firms  to  enable  their  personnel  to 
participate  in  training  programs.  SBA  would 
also  have  a  revolving  fund  for  guaranteed 
loans  and  Interest  assistance  payments,  in 
order  to  encourage  small  business  firms  to 
carry  out  conversion  projects,  including  nec- 
essary changes  in  facilities  and  equipment. 

The  second  bill,  the  Economic  Conversion 
Loan  Authorization  Act  was  introduced  in 
March.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  emergency 
financial  assistance  to  the  thousands  of  sci- 
entists, engineers,  and  technicians  through- 
out the  nation  who  have  already  lost  their 
Jobs.  The  bill  would  enable  banks  to  make 
low-Interest,  long-term  Conversion  Loans  to 
unemployed  technical  personnel,  in  amounts 
up  to  60  Tt,  of  their  former  salary,  or  $12,000 
a  year,  whichever  is  lower.  With  these  funds 
added  to  their  unemployment  compensation 
and  other  sources  of  Income,  unemployed 
scientists  and  other  technical  personnel  will 
be  able  to  maintain  their  family  resptonsibill- 
tles,  whUe  making  the  difficult  transition 
from  defense  to  civilian  work. 

The  bill  authorizes  $200  million  over  a 
three-year  period  for  the  purposes  of  the  loan 
program,  which  will  be  administered  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  bulk  of 
these  funds  wUI  be  used  to  provide  interest 


subsidies  and  repayments  of  loans  In  default 
to  banks  and  other  lending  Institutions.  In 
turn,  these  institutions  will  be  able  to  make 
Conversion  Loans  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  individual  scientists  and  engineers. 
At  a  relatively  small  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, therefore,  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
gram can  be  multiplied  many  fold. 

Because  their  pwtentlal  earning  power  Is 
high,  once  their  skills  are  successfully  con- 
verted to  civilian  activities,  the  loan  program 
Is  financially  sound.  More  Important,  because 
their  efforts  can  pay  rich  dividends  in  terms 
of  progress  against  our  urgent  social  prob- 
lems, the  nation's  scientists  and  engineers 
constitute  a  unique  group  among  the  unem- 
ployed. At  a  time  when,  even  now,  we  are 
producing  only  half  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers required  each  year  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  ova  economy,  It  would  be  tragic  to 
generate  a  climate  that  would  discourage  to- 
day's college  generation  from  embarking  on 
such  careers. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  cannot  allow 
our  emphasis  on  unemployed  professional 
personnel  to  obscure  the  plight  of  millions  of 
other  unemployed  persons  in  these  times  of 
economic  crisis.  The  personal  and  family 
hardships  they  endure  are  often  even  more 
acute  than  the  hardships  suffered  by  unem- 
ployed professional  personnel  and  they  need 
assistance  even  more. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  strongly  supported 
the  Imaginative  manpower  efforts  by  Senator 
Nelson  In  his  pending  legislation  to  provide 
public  service  Jobs  for  unemployed  workers 
in  cities  and  counties  across  the  nation.  I 
also  commend  Senator  McGovern  for  his 
forthcoming  legislation  to  provide  direct  In- 
come support  payments  for  unemployed  de- 
fense workers,  including  incentives  for  en- 
rollment In  civilian  retraining  programs.  In 
ways  like  these,  we  can  Insure  that  all  the 
victims  of  unemployment  are  given  emer- 
gency assistance  In  making  the  transition  to 
new  Jobs. 

Beyond  the  immediate  crisis,  however,  we 
must  begin  now  to  build  a  long-run  strategy 
for  the  effective  use  of  our  scientific  and 
technological  resources.  In  essence,  the  prob- 
lem of  economic  conversion  Is  a  problem  of 
national  policy  and  priorities.  With  progres- 
sive legislation  in  Congress,  and  with  Imagi- 
native action  by  the  Executive  Branch,  we 
can  press  the  attack  on  our  urgent  social 
problems,  and  reorient  the  nation  to  the 
unmet  needs  of  our  people. 

But  to  enact  that  legislation  and  to  elicit 
that  effective  Executive  action  will  require 
strong  national  leadership,  capable  of  focus- 
ing the  talents  of  the  country  on  the  basic 
tasks  we  face. 

The  leadership  we  are  seeking  lies  within 
ourselves.  You  who  have  Joined  this  confer- 
ence have  already  made  a  beginning.  Through 
your  personal  commitment  to  these  prob- 
lems, you  have  already  begun  to  constitute 
the  leadership  we  are  seeking.  As  you  return 
to  your  communities,  your  Jobs,  and  your 
own  individual  projects,  I  am  confident  we 
can  continue  to  work  together  to  achieve 
ovT  common  goals. 

Through  your  efforts,  we  can  make  the 
spirit  of  America  soar  again  as  it  began  to 
soar  In  the  early  Sixties.  No  task  Is  too  great 
for  men  of  conscience  and  concern.  The  chal- 
lenges we  face  are  larger,  but  we  are  equal 
to  the  Jobs. 

THE  NEXT  STEPS  ON  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  wisely  and  com- 
passionately taken  effective  action  to  in- 
crease social  security  benefits  by  10  per- 
cent, with  retroactive  pasmients  dating 
back  to  January  1. 

This  action  certainly  was  needed ;  and 
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It  was  needed  without  delay.  But  Con- 
gress would  make  a  major  mistake  if  it 
were  to  stop  here  on  social  security  re- 
form for  this  year.  Additional  actions, 
along  the  line  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee  report  in  its  recent  report 
-The  Economics  of  Aging :  Toward  a  Full 
Share  in  Abundance."  As  former  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  implement 
many  of  the  recommendations  made  in 
that  report.  I  urge  all  members  of  Con- 
gress to  give  careful  heed  to  those  recom- 
mendations and  to  the  mood  of  urgency 
which  prompted  them. 

Mr.  President,  two  recent  editorials 
give  forceful  arguments  for  the  commit- 
tee recommendations  and  for  early  sw- 
oon. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorials,  one  published  in  the  Eliza- 
beth N.J.,  Daily  Journal,  of  February  5, 
the  other  published  in  the  Sacramento, 
CaUf .,  Bee  of  February  10,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Dally  Journal 
Feb.  5,  1971] 
The   Discarded    Americans — ^The    Old    Abe 

Living   Longer    With    Less;    a    National 

PoLicT  Is  Needed 

Pew  groups  in  America  have  as  much  to 
complain  about  as  the  elderly. 

They  have  been  robbed  of  their  savings  by 
the  worst  inflation  in  history,  yet  they  are 
often  too  proud  to  ask  for  help. 

Loyal  and  able  workers,  they  are  denied 
Jobs  because  of  age  barriers  In  Insurance, 
pension  and  health  benefits. 

They  are  kept  alive  longer  by  modem 
medicine  and  then  they  are  shunted  oil  to 
die  In  depressing  nursing  homes. 

Even  their  self-respect  Is  being  destroyed 
by  a  youth-oriented  culture  tha?  is  busy 
wrecking  old  values  and  traditions  as  things 
not  relevant  to  modem  society.  The  old,  we 
are  told,  too  often  are  conservative  and  stand 
In  the  way  of  change.  Tet  they  are  too  weak 
to  resist  even  if  they  wanted  to  stop  the 
hurricane  of  social  transition.  They  are,  by 
and  large,  the  silent,  suffering  victims. 

A  grim  picture  of  the  income  problems  of 
older  Americans  has  been  pieced  together  by 
the  U.S.  Senate's  special  committee  on  aging. 
It  Is  worthy  of  examination. 

Older  Americans  are  twice  as  likely  as 
younger  persons  to  be  poor.  Some  4.8  million 
people  65  and  older  were  living  in  poverty 
on  1969. 

A  new  group  of  aged  poor  may  be  In  the 
making  among  those  now  55  to  59,  because 
one  out  of  every  six  men  in  that  age  group 
will  be  out  of  the  work  force  by  the  time  he 
reaches  his  65th  birthday  if  the  present  trend 
continues.  And  workers  46  and  older  are 
hardest  hit  by  unemployment,  which  usually 
lasts  longer  than  that  of  younger  workers. 

Inflationary  pressures  are  especially  severe 
on  elderly  homeowners  because  of  the  direct 
rriatlonshlp  between  the  local  property  tax 
and  high  ooet  of  local  government. 

Social  Security,  despite  Increases,  still  Is 
not  automatically  tied  to  the  cost  of  living. 
By  the  time  Social  Security  boosts  have  been 
approved  by  Congress  and  passed  on  to  the 
•ged,  Inflation  has  already  wiped  out  most 
of  the  new  benefits. 

A  task  force  of  professional  consultants  in 
the  field  of  aging  posed  these  questions  to 
the  Senate  committee : 

"Every  American,  whether  poor  or  rich, 
black  or  white,  uneducated  or  college  train- 
ed, faces  a  common  aging  problem :  How  can 
he  provide  and  plan  for  a  retirement  period 
of  Intermediate  length  and  uncertain  needa? 


How  can  he  allocate  earnings  during  his 
working  lifetime  so  that  he  not  only  meets 
current  obligations  for  raising  children  and 
contributions  to  the  support  of  aged  parents, 
but  has  something  left  over  for  his  own  old 
age?" 

Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  special  committee  on  aging,  has  put  for- 
ward a  bold  set  of  proposals  for  dealing  with 
the  economics  of  aging.  It  promises  to  revo- 
lutionize the  treatment  of  the  elderly  in 
America  in  matters  ranging  from  Social  Se- 
curity, housing,  Medicaid  and  Job  rights. 

An  Important  feature  is  that  federal  and 
state  agencies  would  be  required  to  make  use 
of  the  employment  potential  of  older  workers 
through  Job  counseling,  retraining,  public 
service  employment,  and  prompt  enforce- 
ment of  the  age  discrimination  law. 

The  economic  situation  of  the  aged  today 
speaks  ill  of  the  solutions  tried  in  the  past. 
The  elderly  were  hampered  In  their  efforts 
to  prepare  for  old  age  by  two  world  wars,  a 
major  depression  and  lifetime  earnings  which 
were  generally  low.  The  Important  question 
persists :  What  are  the  prospects  for  the  aged 
of  the  future? 

Beverly  Diamond,  national  consultant  on 
the  aging,  testified  before  the  Williams  com- 
mittee and  struck  a  responsive  chord  when 
she  noted:  "The  compelling  fact  is  that  we 
lack  an  overall,  consistent  approach,  a  com- 
prehensive plan,  a  national  commitment  to 
implement  it.  We  have  no  established  prior- 
ities to  tackle  the  most  critical  needs,  no 
realistic  appropriations,  no  orderly  steps  to 
assure  effectiveness  and  continuity." 

Instead,  the  government  has  offered  a 
number  of  piecemeal  approaches  that  reach 
too  few.  They  are  tokenism  and  wasteful. 

Some  of  the  solutions,  but  by  no  means 
all,  are  among  the  reoommendatlons  of  the 
Williams  committee.  Its  report,  supported 
by  evidence  of  experts  and  the  aged  from 
all  over  the  nation,  should  form  the  basis  for 
congressional  action  this  yesir  and  for  a  com- 
prehensive policy  that  is  expected  to  emerge 
from  a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
later  this  year. 

[From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Feb.  10, 1971] 
Dire  Need  for  Sociai.  Security  Hike 

In  view  of  the  fact  one  In  four  Americans 
aged  66  or  older  lives  on  a  bleak  poverty- 
level  Income,  one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks 
facing  the  92nd  Congress  is  an  Increase  in 
Social  Security  payments. 

Last  year  the  Senate  voted  a  10  per  cent 
boost  and  the  House  approved  a  5  per  cent 
increase  but  the  two  branches  never  got 
together  and  the  bills  died. 

It  is  shocking  and  unconscionable  that  at 
a  time  of  oppressive  Infiatlon  and  unem- 
plojrment  this  aged  segment  of  the  wealthiest 
nation  on  earth  should  have  to  live  at  a  bare 
subsistence  level.  The  high  cost  of  rent,  food 
and  medicines  results  In  a  condition  of 
squalor  for  some  4.8  million  persons  65  and 
over. 

These  appalling  facts  have  been  document- 
ed by  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing. Its  chairman.  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams 
Jr.,  D-N.J.,  says  the  problem  is  at  a  crisis 
level  and  urges  a  10  per  cent  Soclal  Security 
^increase  for  1971  and  a  20  per  cent  Increase 
for  1972. 

Hla  committee's  study  showed  the  aged 
have  been  hit  not  only  by  Inflation,  the  major 
scourge,  but  also  by  rising  unemployment. 
Those  lucky  enotigb  to  have  had  some  kind 
of  work  have  been  the  first  to  be  laid  off. 
Soaring  property  taxes  Jeopardize  their  efforts 
to  hold  onto  their  homes.  Prospective  medi- 
care and  medicaid  cutbacks  contribute  to 
their  woes. 

The  committee's  report  says  general  rev- 
enues should  be  used  If  needed  to  finance 
part  of  the  Social  Security  increases.  It  aiao 
would  expand  medicare  to  cover  prescription 
drugs  for  the  chronically  ill. 


Congress  should  find  It  Intolerable  that 
the  aged  poor  live  in  such  abject  circum- 
stances and  should  enact  the  proptosed  meas- 
ures of  Williams'  committee  in  the  name  of 
simple  humanity. 


PUBLIC  CONCERN  ABOUT  NEWS 
MEDIA  PERFORMANCE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  prop- 
erly thorough  and  lively  national  debate 
about  the  performance  of  the  news 
media  continues.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Eternal  citizen  vigilance  may  be  the 
price  of  media  accuracy,  and  all  true 
friends  of  the  media  should  welcome  any 
condition  which  wUI  conduce  to  the  ac- 
curacy of — and  public  confidence  in — the 
media.  And  the  media  themselves  should 
be  gratified  that  in  this  country  the  Con- 
stitution assures  them  that  they  will  suf- 
fer nothing  more  hazardous  than  a  spir- 
ited debate. 

The  fact  that  this  debate  has  con- 
tinued now  for  nearly  a  decade  Indicates 
the  depth  of  public  concern  about  media 
performance.  And  the  fact  that  the  de- 
bate is  carried  on  In  numerous  and  di- 
verse forums  Indicates  the  breadth  of 
concern  in  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  this  debate  has  now 
emerged  in  the  pages  of  Sports  Illus- 
trated. The  April  5  Issue  of  that  highly 
regarded  magazine  contains  a  most  in- 
teresting and  alarming  article  on  some 
recent  television  reports  on  hunting,  i 
am  not  concerned  here  with  the  subject 
of  the  controversial  television  reports.  I 
am  not  concerned  here  to  defend  the 
particular  himting  practices  in  ques- 
tion. But  I  am  concerned  with  elemen- 
tary falrplay.  If  the  author  of  this  ar- 
ticle is  correct,  then  we  have  evidence  of 
still  other  instances  of  media  inaccuracy. 
So  that  all  Senators  may  consider  the 
author's  argument,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  article  entitled  "Everybody  Is  Up  In 
Arms." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Everybody  Is  Up  in  Astcs 
(By  Dolly  Connelly) 

In  a  few  days  a  documentary  film  that 
includes  a  particularly  savage  scene  of  an 
Alauskan  polar  bear  hunt  may  be  awarded  an 
Oscar.  The  episode  Is  a  hoax.  Tet  with  every 
showing,  this  supposedly  factual  film  Infuri- 
ates audiences  and  vUiflee  hunters. 

A  few  months  ago  another  editorially 
slanted  documentary,  one  Intimating  that 
the  hunting  of  exotic  game  on  an  Island 
northwest  of  Seattle  was  a  brutal  slaughter, 
was  shown  on  Walter  Cronkite's  CBS  evening 
news  program.  The  swell  of  public  Indlgnat- 
tlon  that  film  generated  Is  only  now  subsid- 
ing. 

The  trend — if  it  Is  one — ^toward  picturing 
hunters  and  their  sport  as  blood-thirsty  and 
unprincipled  is  disquieting  and  unfair.  Con- 
sider, specifically,  the  case  of  Safari  Island, 
the  focus  of  Cronkite's  attention. 

Safari  Island  lies  In  the  San  Juan  archipel- 
ago, 31  miles  off  the  northwest  coast  of 
Washington.  It  rises  steeply  from  the  tide- 
line,  with  grassy  open  meadows  on  the  south 
side  and  a  forest  of  cedar  and  scrub  flr  to 
the  north.  Two  years  ago  It  was  purchased 
by  the  Spleden  Development  Corporation  for 
$675,000.  The  men  behind  the  Safari  Island 
project  are  Bert,  Chris  and  Gene  Klineburger, 
proprietors  of  Jonas  Brothers  of  Seattle,  the 
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world's  largest  taxidermist,  InternaUonal 
safari  travel  agents,  outfitters  and  top  ti  opby 
hunters. 

The  Idea  was  to  turn  the  place  into  a  com- 
bined game  farm,  resort  and  shooting  pre- 
serve. The  Kllneburger  brothers  began  3  tock- 
Ing  their  new  property  with  2,100  game  birds 
(quail,  ringneclc  pheasants,  guinea  Towl, 
chukar  partridge.  Jungle  fowl  and  wild  tur- 
keys). Hundreds  of  rare  animals — Airican 
Barbary  sheep,  Indian  black  buck,  Coisican 
mouflons,  Spanish  goats,  Indian  spotted  deer, 
Japanese  sika  deer,  hybrid  four-horned  i  iheep 
and  European  fallow  deer — were  brought  to 
the  island.  Some  came  from  Chria  £  line- 
burger's  ranch  in  Redmond,  Wash.  Others 
were  purchased  In  Texas,  where  game  re  Ising 
Is  a  sizable  business. 

The  Klineburgers  believed  that  aiilmal 
oonservation  could  be  practiced  on  the  la  land. 
The  plan  was  to  allow  trophy  hunters,  for  a 
price,  to  shoot  the  surplus  game  each  year, 
and  thus  pay  for  the  shareholders'  invest- 
ment, vvAlch  now  totals  around  $800,OCO.  In 
April  1970  commercial  hunters  began  frriv- 
ing. 

The  first  reaction,  locally,  to  the  venture 
was  wry  amusement.  Then  some  distress. 
Native  San  Juan  Islanders  are  well  knowin  for 
being  opposed  to  change,  any  change,  es- 
pecially one  that  might  bring  accelerated 
tourism  to  the  islands.  They  try  to  sup  press 
the  fact  that  there  are  state  and  cc  unty 
parks  and  even  national  historical  monu- 
ments among  their  farms  and  fishing  vil- 
lages. It  was  not  long  before  they  were 
spreading  stories  of  exotics  that  swar;n  to 
neighboring  islands  to  escape  the  fusillade 
and  arrived  with  price  tags  hang^lng  armnd 
their  necks,  only  to  be  shot  by  the  natives 
for  free. 

Newcomers  who  have  eased  onto  ths  Is- 
land with  vacation  homes  are  no  less  opj  osed 
to  fee  hunting,  considering  It  morally  rep- 
rehensible and  a  stigma  upon  the  fair  name 
of  the  state.  Mount  Everest  climber  Jim 
Whlttaker,  whose  summer  home  Is  on  Jshns 
Island  directly  across  Spleden  Channel  from 
Safari,  deplores  the  sound  of  rifle  shots. 
"Suddenly  the  quiet  la  shattered,"  he  kays. 
"You  know  something  Is  dying  and  the  vihole 
aura  of  heavenly  peace  out  there  is  de- 
stroyed." One  day  when  Whlttaker  anc,  his 
sons  were  out  fishing  for  cod,  they 
watched  a  panicky  deer  swim  toward  ;heir 
boat.  They  haiUed  It  aboard,  took  the  ani- 
mal to  Johns  Island,  where  no  hunting  Is 
allowed,  and  released  It. 

Though  the  Safari  Island  enterprlie  la 
private,  and  brochures  advertising  the  pre- 
serve are  sent  out  discreetly,  only  to  friends 
and  clients,  angry  letters  began  appetrlng 
in  Puget  Sound  newspapers.  Safari  soon  was 
being  referred  to  as  Slaughter  Island- -and 
various  members  of  the  anti-gun  fa<tlon 
plumped  for  an  open  season  on  the  Kine- 
burgers. 

The  outrage  was  localized,  however,  until 
last  November  when  CBS  included  a  Qve- 
mlnute  documentary  on  Safari  Islanc,  on 
the  Cronklte  show.  'The  program  appar<ntly 
gave  to  many  of  the  12  million  viewer^  the 
nightmare  Impression  of  animals  released 
from  cages  while  hunters  waited;  rich '  and 
aging  shooters  ministered  to  by  glides 
while  they  crippled  animals  in  the  hind- 
quarters; hundreds  of  terrified  anlnals 
trapped  on  a  tiny  island;  a  bloody,  moiey- 
making  business  decimating  animals, 
film  caused  such  anger  that  more  than  i,500 
people  across  the  country  wrote  blistering 
letters  to  the  Kineburgers. 

Hunting  is  always  a  provocative  and  4mo- 
tlonal  subject.  But  there  Is  little  doubt 
the  CBS  film  was  slanted.  The 
track  crackled  with  rifle  shots  and 
way  the  film  was  spliced  suggested  that 
animals  were  shot  while  confused,  exhausted 
and  wobbly-legged  as  they  emerged  <rom 
a  stock  truck  barged  to  the  Island.  A 
pllng  of  dialogue  from  the  show: 
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"How  a  man  can  claim  to  operate  a  hu- 
mane— be  involved  in  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  animals  and  operating  a  shoot- 
ing preserve,  I  can't  imagine.  The  two  things 
are  mutually  exclusive.  Tou're  raising  ani- 
mals to  be  shot  like  targets,  literally.  You're 
using  flesh  and  blood  for  target  practice. 
There's  no  question  about  them  being  In- 
volved In  animal  humanity.  Quite  the  op- 
posite. It's  animal  cruelty  in  extreme 
form.  .  .  . 

"There  are  more  than  3,000  private  hunt- 
ing preserves  In  this  country,  Safari  Island 
being  perhaps  the  most  exclusive,  places 
where  animals  are  not  meant  to  be  seen,  or 
touched  or  smelled,  but  to  be  hunted  and 
stuffed  and  mounted  and  preserved — pre- 
served for  all  time  on  the  pine-paneled  walls 
of  somebody's  den. . .  . 

"Want  an  African  Barbary  sheep?  $650. 
$200  for  a  Spanish  goat.  $375  for  a  European 
fallow  deer.  No  hunting  season  and  no  limit 
except  a  man's  bank  balance.  .  .  ." 

The  Klineburgers  are  contemplating  legal 
action  against  CBS  and  Cronklte.  Meanwhile. 
a  $1  million  suit  has  been  flled  against  David 
Wolper,  the  producer  of  the  allegedly  doc- 
tored Oscar  nominee.  Say  Goodbye.  In  that 
movie,  shown  on  NBC-TV,  a  female  polar 
bear  with  two  cubs  appears  to  be  killed  by 
hunters  who  have  stalked  the  animals  by 
helicopter.  The  controversial  footage  was 
taken  from  an  Alaska  Pish  and  Oame  De- 
partment film  on  tagging  bears,  and  spliced 
into  a  film  _of  an  actual  hunt.  The  mother 
bear  was  downed  by  a  dart  gun,  not  a  rifle, 
by  anesthetic,  not  bullets.  Not  long  after,  she 
was  up  and  roaring  off  with  her  cubs,  but 
the  viewers  of  Say  Goodbye  never  witness 
that  happy  ending;  instead  they  see  the  se- 
quence as  a  chilling  kill. 

When  the  Klineburgers  agreed  to  the  Sa- 
fari Island  fllmlng,  they  expected  an  objec- 
tive report  on  national  game  farming.  It  has 
become  Increasingly  popular,  a  new  distri- 
bution of  the  world's  game  animals  as  wild- 
life habitat  shrinks.  There  are  425  commer- 
cial big-game  preserves  In  the  U.S.  alone.  In 
the  Southwest  some  ranchers  feel  they  do 
better  with  rare  deer,  antelope  and  wild 
sheep  than  with  cattle.  Safari  isn't  even 
unique  as  an  Island  preserve.  Hunting  wild 
Spanish  goats  on  privately  owned  Santa  Ca- 
talina  Island  dates  back  to  the  early  19th 
century,  and  the  shooting  of  Its  Russian 
boars  to  the  mid- 19308. 

"The  Cronklte  crew  came  on  October  1st 
to  do  the  full  story,  all  of  It,  or  so  we 
thought,"  says  Chris  Kllneburger.  "Joseph 
Llpplncott,  an  elderly  hunter  of  great  skill 
and  experience,  agreed  to  allow  the  pho- 
tographing of  his  hunt.  The  cameramen 
fllmed  him  taking  a  black  buck  and  a  mou- 
flon  ram.  The  crew  returned  on  October  28th 
to  film  the  arrival  of  a  truckload  of  animals 
that  was  barged  to  the  Island.  After  the  long 
trip  from  Texas,  naturally  they  were  wobbly. 
They  are  not  hunted  until  they  are  thor- 
oughly acclimated  and  know  the  hiding 
places.  Llpplncott  had  long  since  gone  home 
to  Philadelphia,  but  the  way  the  TV  people 
flxed  that  fllm,  you'd  have  thought  he  was 
standing  there  at  the  unloading  chute  ready 
to  pot  the  animals." 

The  mall  poured  Into  Safari  Island, 
hundreds  of  letters  each  day.  Kllneburger 
wives  were  harassed  by  anonymous  phone 
calls.  Humane  societies,  government  officials 
and  Washington  Governor  Dan  Evans  were 
swamped  with  letters  and  telegrams.  Poli- 
ticians began  proposing  legislation  In  the 
state  capital.  One  lawmaker  demanded  ac- 
tion "to  put  Safari  out  of  the  sick  business 
of  killing  for  big  money,  coming  and  going, 
from  fee  shooting  to  taxidermy,  an  appall- 
ingly insensitive  grab  for  the  buck." 

State  Senator  Lowell  Peterson,  Democrat 
of  Concrete,  a  town  located  In  the  hunting 
country  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  took  the 
trouble  to  tour  the  island.  He  came  away 
disturbed  that  the  fllm  had  done  "a  gross 


injustice   and   gives   hunting   in   general  a 
black  eye." 

The  Klineburgers  appear  to  be  going  about 
game  farming  wisely.  Yes,  surplus  animals 
are  sold  to  hunters  as  trophies,  to  zoos  and 
other  breeders,  but  this  thinning  of  the  herd 
most  conservationists  believe,  Is  beneflcial  to 
the  propagation  of  many  species,  such  as  the 
Indian  black  buck,  an  animal  that  had  be- 
come almost  extinct  in  its  native  land  but 
has  been  reintroduced  there  with  stock  from 
American  game  farms. 

Safari  has  become  more  than  a  shooting 
preserve.  It  is  now  a  resort,  an  Island  with 
a  large  lodge  and  cabins,  swimming  pool, 
skeet  shooting,  horseback  riding,  sport  Ash- 
ing, clam  and  oyster  beaches,  water  skiing 
and  trails  for  hiking.  The  animals  are  the 
gimmick.  There  Is,  In  fact,  more  bird  shoot- 
ing, a  more  accepted  sport,  than  game  hunt- 
ing. Many  people  come  to  vacation  and  pho- 
tograph  the  animals,  their  blood  sport  re- 
stricted to  salmon  and  ijottom  fishing.  Prime 
customers  are  business  concerns  that  use  the 
facilities  for  executive  "Think"  sessions. 

Normally,  It  takes  about  flve  years  to  grow 
a  trophy  animal.  Terrain  and  natural  browse 
limit  the  number  of  grazing  animals  on  the 
Island  to  a  maximum  of  300.  The  most  ex- 
travagant guess  Is  that  In  five  years  It  may 
be  possible  to  cull  50  to  100  trophy  males  per 
year.  The  30  shot  by  hunters  in  the  first  year 
of  operation  were  old  males  that  came  with 
the  purchase  of  entire  herds.  All  Safari  hunts 
are  guided  and  controlled,  all  trophies  care- 
fully selected  and  the  guns  used  are  not  of 
magnum  caliber.  Most  hunters  want  every 
bit  of  the  dressed  meat.  If  not,  it  goes  to  the 
lodge  table.  The  Island  Is  a  hobby — a  lot  of 
Kllneburger  enterprises  are — but  it  Is  ex- 
pected to  pay  its  way. 

Stocking  exotics  Is  expensive  business. 
Purchase  prices  of  the  animals  range  from 
$100  for  a  Corslcan  sheep  up  to  $400  for  a 
black  buck.  When  one  considers  care  for  the 
animal  for  five  years,  feed  supplements  Iq 
cold  winters,  constant  surveillance  and  vet 
care,  then  Safari's  bunting  fees — target  of 
much  of  the  venom — do  not  seem  excessive. 

Many  natives  who  wish  the  brothers  had 
never  come  to  the  San  Juan  Islands  must 
realize  that  during  deer  season  hundreds  of 
hunters — more  than  will  visit  Safari  Island 
In  a  decade — appear  on  the  big  Islands  of  the 
chain  and  the  majority  of  these  gunners  pay 
farmers  for  the  privilege  of  himtlng  their 
lands. 

San  Juan  Island  Is,  a;  well,  the  scene  of 
annual  carnage  accepted  as  "sport" — the  net- 
ting and  bludgeoning  or  shooting  of  Belgian 
hares  paralyzed  In  the  spotlights  of  jalopy 
"bunny  buggies."  Not  all  kills,  deer  or  hare  or 
bird,  are  clean.  Any  Islander  can  tell  terrible 
stories  of  wounded  animals  hiding  among 
sheep.  For  decades  fishermen  on  Puget 
Sound  have  potted  unprotected  seals,  sea 
lions  and  killer  whales.  Recently  some  hunt- 
ers were  apprehended  shooting  bald  eagles. 

Safari  Island  Isn't  all  good,  but  it  Is  not  all 
bad,  either.  A  legitimate  criticism  Is  that  the 
Island,  which  Is  3^^  miles  long  and  a  mile 
wide.  Is  not  large  enough;  the  hunts  lack 
challenge  that  the  mystic  respect  that  de- 
velops between  man  and  hard-sought  prey. 
It  Is  disconcerting  that  at  Safari  the  wild 
turkeys,  normally  the  wariest  of  game  birds. 
Insist  on  assembling  on  the  lodge  porch  for 
handouts  of  grain,  and  that  little-hunted  fal- 
low deer  show  unmistakable  signs  of  domes- 
tication. Yet  they  do  not  entirely  forget  their 
heritage.  They  can  get  lost  In  the  blink  of  an 
eye.  Carl  N.  Crouse,  director  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  Department  of  Game,  remarks,  "I 
have  faith  In  animals'  ability  to  care  for 
themselves,  even  on  an  Island  fairly  restricted 
In  size.  Once  we  fenced  in  a  square  mile  as  a 
test  and  planted  the  area  with  a  known  num- 
ber of  deer.  Hunters  were  let  In  and  fully  ex- 
pected to  take  the  deer  within  hours.  Their 
score  was  amazingly  low  over  a  period  of 
many  days.  The  deer  escaped  not  by  panicky 
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rushing  around  but  by  moving  silently  Into 
shade  and  cover,  always  out  of  sight  of  hunt- 
ers only  a  few  feet  away."  Crouse  adds, 
"There  is  a  place  for  shooting  preserves  which 
give  hunters  opportunity  under  the  fair- 
chase  concept.  'This  practice  is  not  detri- 
mental to  species,  for  rare  animals  are  pre- 
served In  the  basic  breeding  stock.  This  is  a 
proper  use  for  animals,  as  many  people  have 
neither  time  nor  money  to  hunt  exotics  in 
their  native  lands." 

Grouse's  department  Is  not  supporting  leg- 
islation against  Safari,  because  exotics  are 
private  property  outside  its  jurisdiction.  Be- 
sides, restrictive  legislation  could  throw  a 
monkey  wrench  Into  the  state's  own  highly 
successful  farming  program  with  its  game 
birds,  fish,  California  bighorns  and  Roosevelt 
elk.  Game  departments  everywhere  are  In  the 
business,  and  their  operations  are  deemed 
successful  when  sportsmen  take  all  but 
breeding  stock. 

Most  conservative  efforts  are  financed  by 
hunters,  who  contribute  because  they  do 
not  want  to  see  an  end  to  their  sport.  The 
money  comes  from  licenses,  game  ta^,  duck 
stamps,  taxes  on  guns  and  ammunition,  and 
from  clubs  such  as  Ducks  Unlimited. 

But  with  all  this,  the  Klineburgers  remain 
a  target  of  violent  threats.  Chris  protects 
himself,  to  some  extent,  by  refusing  to  read 
the  mall.  Gene  will  not  discuss  the  matter. 
Bert  Is  the  prime  victim  because  he  appeared 
In  the  Cronklte  fllm  with  a  plea  for  the 
preservation  of  scarce  game.  He  has  taken 
out  a  handgun  permit. 

In  Seattle,  bumper  stickers  have  appeared 
reading  "Death  Row,  Safari  Island."  Occa- 
sionally the  Klineburgers  flnd  one  pasted  on 
the  door  of  Jonas  Brothers.  Meanwhile  the 
big  auto  ferries  that  ply  Washington's  Inland 
sea  between  Anacortes  and  Vancouver  Is- 
land, taking  tourists  on  the  scenic  run.  have 
altered  course  so  that  passengers  can  photo- 
graph the  fascinating  animals  grazing. 

To  date.  Safari  Island  has  had  Just  140 
guests,  of  whom  22%  were  big-game  hunters, 
29%  bird  hunters  and  the  remainder  fisher- 
men, photographers  and  guests  at  business 
seminars  and  conferences.  Thirty-five  ani- 
mals have  been  born  this  winter.  There  are 
no  natural  predators  to  attack  them.  All 
animals  have  withstood  an  tinusually  hard, 
snowy  winter  well  with  the  exception  of  black 
bucks,  which,  like  the  birds,  require  feeding 
when  snow  Is  on  the  ground. 

In  contrast  to  death  In  nature,  a  clean  kill 
by  man  with  an  appropriate  weapon  may  be 
the  most  humane.  As  Chris  Kllneburger 
points  out,  "Animals  dont  die  of  old  age. 
There  are  many  ways  to  die,  and  none  Is 
pleasant,  but  worst  of  all  Is  starvation  of  the 
old  when  they  lose  the  ability  to  kill  lesser 
species  for  food,  or  even  chew  forage.  Once 
In  Africa  I  saw  wild  dogs  comer  a  wildebeest 
In  the  throes  of  giving  birth.  As  her  calf 
emerged  they  tore  It  from  her  body  and 
consumed  It,  then  ripped  Into  her  hindquar- 
ters and  literally  ate  her  alive.  Elephant 
deaths,  supposedly  a  romantic  fading  away 
In  the  legendary  Valhalla  where  elephants  go 
to  die,  are  the  cruelest.  When  their  molars 
are  gone,  worn  down  so  they  can't  get  enough 
nourishment,  they  gradually  weaken  with 
starvation.  When  they  no  longer  can  stand, 
they  lean  against  anthills,  waiting  sometimes 
for  weeks  for  release  from  suffering.  Vultures 
and  hyenas  flnd  them  and  eat  them  alive. 

"How  can  you  make  people  understand 
that  life  on  a  game  farm  Isn't  a  cruel  fate? 
The  whole  Idea  Is  not  to  see  how  many  ani- 
mals can  be  killed,  but  how  many  raised. 
We  tried  to  explain  this  In  a  form  letter 
about  Safari  Island.  It  was  mailed  to  all  those 
who  signed  names  and  gave  addresses.  There 
have  been  few  answers — perhaps  because 
people  don't  want  the  truth. 

"News  media  that  approach  a  subject  with 
preconceived  opinions,  and  then  seek  out 


only  those  aspects  that  can  be  made  to  sus- 
tain a  mistaken  thesis,  do  a  grave  injustice 
in  their  manipulation  of  people  and  emo- 
tion." 

Documentaries,  If  one  accepts  Webster's 
definition,  must  be  completely  factual  and 
objective.  But  David  Wolper,  defending  his 
craft  and  the  accepted  Industry  code,  insists 
that  producers  are  permitted  cinematic  li- 
cense. That  kind  of  license  is  hardly  proper 
authorization  In  the  hunting  field. 


AMERICA  AS  LIBERATOR  OF  MAN 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
column  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  April  2,  Mr.  Nicholas  von  Hofifman. 
one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  con- 
troversial observers  of  the  American 
scene,  discusses  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
subjects  with  which  we  are  confronted 
today.  I  believe  Mr.  von  Hoffman's  ob- 
servations are  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,   Apr.  2,   1971] 

America  as  Libekatob  of  Man  :  Whom  Do  You 

Choose? 

(A  commentary  by  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Here  In  Washington  there  are  more  and 
larger  demonstrations  protesting  the  Russian 
treatment  of  their  Jewish  citizens.  The  de- 
mand for  the  Soviet  government  to  let  Rus- 
sian Jews  emigrate  swells. 

This  agitation  reminds  you  of  the  under- 
ground joke  they're  supposed  to  tell  in  Mos- 
cow .  .  .  that  If  the  Jews  are  given  exist  visas 
every  man  In  Russia  would  soon  be  circum- 
cised. Not  a  very  good  joke  but  it's  the  sour 
bread  that  people  who  live  under  tyranny 
must  nourish  their  humor  with. 

It  should  also  give  us,  here  In  America, 
pause  before  our  sympathy  for  the  demon- 
strators' alms  Is  converted  Into  pressure  on 
the  administration  to  do  what  they  want  and 
Invoke  sanctions  against  the  Russians  until 
they  let  the  Jews  leave.  Before  we  do  that,  we 
ought  to  ask  about  the  other  people  In  Rus- 
sia. The  Ukranlans,  the  Latvians,  the  Tartars, 
the  writers,  the  scientists,  the  dozens  of  other 
groups  who  may  not  want  to  leave  but  who 
certainly  want  liberation. 

Who  Is  more  oppressed?  Who  suffers  the 
most?  Who  can  make  such  a  lugubrious  cal- 
culation? If  being  the  victims  of  the  brute, 
bureaucratic  state  gives  a  person  a  claim  to 
American  protection,  we'd  have  to  demand 
that  the  Soviets  expatriate  maybe  a  third, 
maybe  a  half  of  the  people  living  in  their 
territories. 

And  what  should  we  do  about  the  other 
victimized  people  of  the  earth?  Are  the  Jews 
of  Russian  more  miserable  than  the  blacks 
of  South  Africa?  If  we  cut  off  trade  to  free 
the  one,  shouldn't  we  do  the  same  for  the 
other?  Whose  tears  are  worth  more? 

If  you  close  your  eyes  and  put  your  bead 
back,  you  can  hear  the  planet  Itself  cry  out 
from  the  pain  of  so  many  of  the  people  who 
live  on  It.  Rhodesia,  Angola,  Greece,  Hun- 
gary, Spain,  East  Pakistan,  Northern  Ireland, 
Haiti,  Taiwan,  Brazil.  Czechoslovakia  and  on 
and  on. 

Do  we  liberate  them  all?  Or  every  other 
one?  And  In  what  order?  By  seniority  In  suf- 
fering or  alphabetically?  And  what's  our  re- 
sponse if  another  country  puts  our  name  on 
the  list  of  oppressor  nations?  What  do  we  say 
when  they  point  to  the  Indians,  the  blacks 
or  the  Chlcanos?  Vietnam  Is  excluded  be- 
cause we  did  say,  didn't  we,  that  the  reason 
we  came  there  was  to  defend  the  ^(*ak  from 
the  oppressor. 


We're  in  much  too  soiled  a  condition  to 
reappear  right  now  In  the  lists  of  history  as 
emancipators.  Nobody  would  believe  us.  We've 
squandered  too  much  of  the  goodwill  we  once 
had,  of  the  hope  we  once  represented.  How 
are  we  of  the  tiger  cages  and  the  electric 
shock  torture  of  women  prisoners  going  to 
shame  the  Russians  for  what  they  do? 

Yet  for  30  years  there  have  been  a  succes- 
sion of  American  groups  that  have  clamored 
for  our  intervention  in  other  countries'  Ln- 
temal  affairs.  Nothing  Is  sadder  than  Captive 
Nation's  Day,  and  nothing  has  been  more 
despicable  than  politicians  who've  exploited 
the  anguish  behind  It.  by  suggesting  we  could 
"free"  Poland  or  Estonia  if  we  really  wanted 
to.  No  single  issue  has  given  more  impetus  to 
the  idea  that  there  are  secret  Russian  colla- 
borationists in  our  government  than  this 
one. 

The  same  kind  of  thing  can  happen  with 
the  Jewish  Defense  League  pulling  off  mass 
arrest  demonstrations.  Embltterment  will 
augment  and  even  many  politicians  who're 
above  enflamlng  emotions  this  way  will  be 
forced  to  strut  more  stiffly  In  front  of  the 
Russians  to  give  the  appearance  of  doing 
something. 

This  Is  bound  to  make  coming  to  agree- 
ments with  Russians  in  the  areas  where  that 
may  be  possible  all  the  harder.  Yet  while 
aggressive  posturing  may  Injure  negotiations 
like  the  SALT  talks.  It's  not  going  to  get  us 
to  use  any  real  power  to  Intervene  in  the 
Soviet's  private  business,  even  If  they  are 
committing  monstrous  wickedness. 

Great  powers  only  Intervene  In  the  internal 
affairs  of  little  powers.  They  don't  mess  with 
each  other.  We  like  to  tell  ourselves  that  we 
went  to  war  with  Germany  because  of  the 
Nazi  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  the  millions 
of  the  Third  Reich's  other  victims,  but  It 
Isn't  so.  Human  decency  was  a  small,  un- 
intended by-product  of  the  Second  World 
War. 

Our  Indifference  to  Jewish  suffering 
through  the  Nazi  era  should  have  taught  us 
that  a  foreign  policy  which  only  serves  a 
narrow  and  selfish  definition  of  our  national 
Interest  can  be  catastrophic.  Yet  more  recent 
years  teach  us  Just  the  reverse,  that  we  are 
capable  of  terrible  things  when  we  arrogate 
to  ourselves  the  duty  to  Judge  the  moral  con- 
duct of  nations. 

What's  needed  Is  an  idealism  that's  tena- 
cious but  humble,  blended  with  the  under- 
standing of  our  own  national  self  Interest 
that  instructs  us  in  our  weaknesses  and 
trains  us  In  the  moderation  of  practical  mert 
Then,  both  by  example  and  the  Judicious 
application  of  a  little  pressure,  we  can  help 
in  the  work  of  the  liberation  of  man. 


BROADCAST  STATIONS  VERSUS  CO- 
LUMBIA BROADCASTING  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
watched  with  considerable  interest  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  question  re- 
garding the  credibility,  or  lack  of  cred- 
ibility, of  certain  major  television  net- 
work news  presentations. 

It  appears  inevitable  that  most  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  express 
their  concern  about  the  national  tele- 
vision credibility  gap.  Many  Americans 
have  been  expressing  their  concern  for 
many  months. 

A  column  by  Mr.  Rowland  Evans  and 
Mr.  Robert  Novak  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  5.  reported  in  a  section  en- 
titled "Stations  Versus  CBS"  that  at  least 
one  network  is  starting  to  hear  from  the 
people.  The  article  states  that  the  affil- 
iate stations  of  CBS  have  let  the  CBS 
executives  know  that  they  feel  the  net- 
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work  in  some  cases  failed  to  report  boih 
sides  of  certain  issues.  I  ask  imanimons 
consent  that  this  brief  report  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti^e 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoj  d, 
as  follows: 

Stations  Virstts  CBS 

In  the  midst  of  the  public  pasting  It  has 
been  getting  from  Republican  polltlclais 
over  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  tie 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  got  more  of 
the  same  from  Its  own  affiliated  stations  be- 
hind closed  doors  in  Chicago  last  week.       \ 

CBS  executives  headed  by  president  Pra£k 
Stanton  were  given  an  earful  by  the  IB- 
member  advisory  board  of  television  netwof'k 
affiliated  station  managers — representing  sm- 
tlons  not  owned  by  CBS.  The  consensus  was 
unhapplness  over  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon." the  documentary  expos*  of  Defenpe 
Department  press  agentry.  I 

The  program  had  some  defenders  among 
the  station  managers,  but  they  were  otit- 
welghed  by  the  critics.  The  basic  complalia: 
The  program  showed  only  CBS  investlgatlye 
reporting,  with  Pentagon  officials  given  io 
chance  to  present  their  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  tne 
Washington  Post,  a  publication  wiih 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
is  sometimes  in  disagreement,  has  con- 
tinued to  make  some  observations  on  this 
subject  in  its  own  editorials.  On  April]2, 
the  Post  printed  an  editorial  which  fouid 
fault  with  the  position  of  infallibilil 
some  network  executives  apparently  a  t- 
terapt  to  portray.  I  have  commented  pr  ;- 
viously  upon  this  facade  assumed  ify 
some  of  the  network  executives. 

The  Post  commented : 

For  somewhat  longer  than  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  been  on  the  scene,  It  has  been  our 
feeling  that  this  Is  a  genuinely  dangerois 
surrender;  that  we  can  no  longer  aSord  bo 
hold  ourselves  beyond  reproach  and  above 
scrutiny  and  Immtuie  from  criticism  by  ou  r- 
selves — even  while  directing  scrutiny  and  r  b- 
proach  and  criticism  at  everything  else. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  is  an  ir  i- 
portant  statement.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "F.Y.I ," 
and  letters  printed  in  the  Post  fron 
Mr.  Reuven  Frank  and  Mr.  Fred  Friendi  y, 
on  the  same  date,  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor!  il 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  n 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  2,   197  ] 
P.T.I. 

Something  approaching  a  stat«  of  hostili- 
ties seems  to  be  developing  between  us  ard 
the  network  news  people  over  some  com- 
ments we  made  last  week  about  the  CIS 
documentary,  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon  " 
Id  essence,  we  said  that  certain  editing  tect  - 
niques  employed  In  a  particular  taped  lii- 
terview  In  one  segment  of  the  show  were  (if 
the  sort  which  could  result  In  "a  materlil 
distortion  of  the  record"  and  that  It  wi* 
a  pity  to  jeopcu-dlze.  In  this  fashion,  tte 
credibility  of  what  was  on  the  whole  a 
"highly  valuable  and  Informative  exposition 
of  a  subject  about  which  the  American  pe<i- 
ple  should  know  more — not  less." 

Not  exactly  fighting  words,  we  woxild  haie 
thought.  But  Mr.  Richard  Salant.  president 
of  CBS  Mews,  thought  otherwise  and  la^t 
Monday  In  a  letter  from  him  and  in  an  edi- 
torial In  this  space  we  exchanged  vle^. 
That  might  have  seemed  enough  to  end  the 
matter,  except  that  Mr.  Reuven  Prank,  pres- 
ident of  NBC  News,  who  was  nowhere  mei  - 


tloned  In  our  editorial,  apparently  thought 
he  had  been  attacked,  presvunably  because 
his  editing  techniques  are  the  same  as  Mr. 
Salant's.  So  today  we  are  publishing  a  singu- 
larly strident  communication  from  him  In 
the  Letters  space  on  the  opposite  page. 
Meanwhile,  copies  of  their  letters  to  us  had 
apparently  been  distributed  by  both  men  to 
various  other  people.  Including  Mr.  Fred 
Friendly,  the  Edward  R.  Murrow  Professor 
of  Broadcast  Journalism  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  Time  magazine,  which  obligingly 
praised  Mr.  Salant  and  Mr.  Prank  for  having 
"effectively  refuted"  us  before  we  had  even 
received  their  letters,  let  alone  put  them 
Into  print.  Mr.  Friendly  subsequently 
weighed  In  with  a  letter  which  also  appears 
today. 

Well,  we  seek  no  wider  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  seek  to  be  xinderstood.  And  so. 
For  Your  Information,  we  would  like  to  try 
to  straighten  out  the  tangle  that  has  been 
made  of  the  rather  narrow  issue  at  hand — 
by  way  of  leading  up  to  a  broader  and  far 
more  fundamental  Issue  which  these  re- 
buttals raise. 

As  with  Mr.  Salant,  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr. 
Friendly  both  seem  to  think  that  we  are 
proposing  to  surrender  up  some  sacred  jour- 
nalistic right:  that  we  are  disinterested  in 
the  "protection  of  editorial  independence," 
as  Mr.  Friendly  puts  It;  or  that  we  are  pro- 
{Xjslng  to  "deny  any  reporter  or  editor  not 
only  the  right  but  the  responslblUty  of 
choosing  which  sentences  in  any  public 
statement  are  interesting  or  important,"  as 
Mr.  Prank  puta  it.  Just  to  begin  with,  we 
were  not  even  talking  about  public  state- 
ments or  speeches,  and  still  less  were  we 
talking  about  newscasts  or  news  stories — 
the  run  of  the  mlU  news  fare.  Both  media 
of  course  reserve  the  right  to  exercise  their 
own  Judgments  about  what  to  use  and  what 
to  Ignore,  what  to  play  up  or  down,  how  to 
paraphrase.  And  both  are  equally  subject 
to  errors  of  judgment  In  compressing  ma- 
terial into  limited  time  or  space.  But  that, 
as  any  careful  reading  of  the  editorial  In 
question  would  show,  was  not  what  we  were 
talking  about.  There  is  no  issue  of  "dele- 
gating the  choosing  process"  here. 

What  we  were  talking  about  was  what  is 
called  a  question-and -answer  interview  (or 
"Q-and-A"),  a  technique  common  to  both 
media  whether  it  Is  reproduced  In  print  or  on 
film.  Either  way  the  "Q"  is  supposed  to  give 
rise  to  the  "A."  The  reader  or  viewer  is  not 
only  entitled,  but  positively  encouraged,  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  case  by  the  juxtapo- 
sition of  the  two.  And  what  we  were  ques- 
tioning was  simply  the  practice  of  rearrang- 
ing "Q'B"  and  the  "A's"  arbitrarily  so  as  to 
destroy  or  to  distort  their  orglnal  relation- 
ship—to present  as  the  "A"  something  that 
didn't  in  fact  arise  from  the  original  "Q." 
This,  as  we  demonstrated  fn  our  reply  to 
Mr.  Salant  on  Monday,  Is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened in  an  interview  with  a  Pentagon  offi- 
cial In  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  and  we 
think  the  official  was  quite  right  to  protest. 

Of  course,  the  print  media  edit  transcripts 
of  "Q's  and  A's"  to  shorten  them,  to  enhance 
continuity,  or  simply  to  make  them  more 
comprehensible.  But  it  does  seem  to  us  that 
when  this  happens  the  reader  deserves  to 
be  forewarned  that  what  he  is  getting  has 
been  excerpted;  In  print  this  Is  done  by  dots 
or  asterisks.  Surely  television,  which  can 
Instantly  tell  vis  when  we  are  getting  "simu- 
lated" space  maneuvers  or  "instant  replays," 
and  when  we  are  getting  It  "live,"  could  fig- 
ure out  an  easy  way  to  identify  disjointed 
excerpts  as  such.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  us 
to  be  too  large  a  surrender  or  rights,  when 
there  has  been  serious  rearranging  of  the 
original  material,  to  allow  the  subject  to  at 
least  look  at  the  product  before  it  is  printed 
or  aired  and  to  argue  about  it;  we  offered 
this  as  an  option,  and  "and/or"  proposition 
in  special  cases,  on  the  theory  that  if  the 
subject  doesn't  recognize  or  accept  the  va- 


lidity of  what  he  is  represented  as  having 
said.  It  has  no  validity. 

Obviously  the  network  news  people  dont 
agree,  which  is  fair  enough.  What  is  dis- 
turbing to  us,  however,  is  the  notion  im- 
plicit in  Mr.  Frank's  letter  that  for  those 
in  our  business  to  raise  any  questions  about 
our  performance  Is  to  "Agnewlze"  (his 
phrase).  If  this  means  anything  at  all,  it 
means  that  he  would  have  us  stirrender  all 
discussion  of  the  news  business  to  others — 
to  people  like  Mr.  Agnew.  For  somewhat 
longer  than  the  Vice  President  has  been  on 
the  scene,  it  has  been  our  feeling  that  this 
is  a  genuinely  dangerous  surrender;  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  hold  ourselves  beyond 
reproach  and  above  scrutiny  and  Immune 
from  criticism  by  ourselves — even  while  di- 
recting scrutiny  and  reproach  and  criticism 
at  everything  else.  That  Is  why  we  were  ex- 
amining our  own  performance  and  prac- 
tices. In  this  space,  under  the  rubric  F.Y.I., 
long  before  Mr.  Agnew  launched  his  quixotic 
assault  against  the  media  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago.  That  is  why  we  regularly  print 
commentary  on  the  news  business  by  Rich- 
ard Harwood  on  this  page. 

We  do  It  because  we  believe  there  has  been 
a  long-developing  deterioration  of  public 
trust  in  the  news  media — as  In  other  institu- 
tions— and  that  the  way  to  deed  with  this  is 
not  to  stand  aloof  but  to  talk  about  it;  to 
deal  with  our  business  as  we  treat  everybody 
else's  business;  to  be  a  little  less  arrogant 
about  conceding  the  bare  p>os8lbillty  of  a  mis- 
take every  once  in  a  while.  Mr.  Frank  calls 
this  "introspection."  We  think  of  It  as  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  equity.  How  can  we  not  treat 
our  own  business  the  way  we  treat  the  gov- 
ernment, or  the  coxirts,  or  the  ohurch^-or, 
for  that  matter,  the  Pentagon?  Mr.  Frank 
finds  this  "boring,"  and  that  may  be.  But  If 
it  is  all  that  bornlng,  you  have  to  wonder 
what  the  gentlemen  of  the  network  news 
business  are  so  wrought  up  about. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  2,  1971) 
Letters  to  the   Editor:    NBC   News   Chiet 

Rettvxn    Frank    and    Fred    Priendlt    on 

Television 

Tour  editorial  of  March  26  suggests  that 
when  television  news  uses  excerpts  of  a 
speech  or  statement,  it  explain  how  such  ex- 
cerpting was  done.  If  further  suggests  we 
ask  the  speaker  to  approve  this  use  of  some 
of  his  remarks,  since  we  are  not  using  all  of 
them.  This  is  admirable  arrogance  at  a  time 
of  boring  Introspection,  but  I  might  wish 
you  were  more  cavalier  about  your  own  prac- 
tices and  less  about  mine. 

One  can  try  so  hard  to  appear  to  do  one's 
Job  right  as  to  be  unable  to  do  It  right,  and 
this  Is  a  good  example.  In  television  news 
film  as  in  print,  such  remarks  are  excerpted 
for  Importance  from  material  of  less  impor- 
tance, for  Interest  from  material  of  varying 
Interest,  and  for  time  because  unlimited 
time,  like  unlimited  space.  Is  not  available. 
To  use  up  the  time  saved  by  explaining  how 
and  why  is  a  little  like  allowing  one's  secre- 
tary, as  Sam  Goldwyn  Is  reputed  to  have 
done,  to  throw  away  outdated  flies  only  If 
copies  are  made. 

To  deny  any  reporter  or  editor  not  only 
the  right  but  the  reeponsiblllty  of  choosing 
which  sentences  in  any  public  statement  are 
Interesting  or  Important  Is  to  deny  that  re- 
porters or  editors  are  needed.  Both  political 
parties  have  their  own  publications  wherein 
only  the  Interested  parties  decide  what 
should  be  xised.  It  is  frightening  to  think 
that  the  lead  editorial  in  an  important  Amer- 
ican newspaper  shovUd  suggest  that  widely 
circulated  news  reports  In  another  medium 
should  delegate  this  choosing  process  to  the 
most  narrowly  Interested  party,  the  man  who 
made  the  speech. 

All  this  suggesting  Is  In  your  last  para- 
graph. In  which  you  elect  to  prescribe  for 
our   Ills.    Your   penultimate    paragraph.   In 
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which  you  say  in  effect  that  all  news  report- 
ing is  distorted  but  television  news  report- 
ing is  more  distorted  than  most,  I  consider 
one  more  example  of  the  standard  lament  of 
the  editorial  writer  that  his  coUeagues  re- 
porting for  the  news  pages  are  too  Inter- 
esting- ^      ^ 

But  I  had  thought  we  were  at  least  a  dec- 
ade past  those  days  when  newspapermen 
considered  freedom  to  gather  and  transmit 
information  freely  according  to  the  tradition 
of  their  craft  was  somehow  a  chemical  com- 
ponent of  ink.  But  when  The  Washington 
Post  can  Agnewlze  in  this  fashion  I  hear  a 
bell  tolling.  I  hope  that  on  reflection  you  do 

too. 

Rkttven  Prank, 
President,  NBC  News. 
New  York. 

Letter  To  the  Editor 

No  newspaper  has  done  more  than  The 
Washington  Post  to  stimulate  serious  broad- 
cast journalism.  But  your  "pox  on  both 
hoiises"  editorial,  "Mr.  Agnew  versus  CBS 
versus  DOD,"  struck  me  m  an  unfortunate 
(botgun  Indictment  of  all  who  have  tried  to 
build  a  mature  and  responsible  broadcast 
profession.  It  also  seemed  curious  that  you 
should  choose  to  overlook  the  common  bond 
between  good  broadcasting  and  what  my  col- 
league, Norman  Isaac,  calls  good  newspaper- 
Ing — fair  and  honorable  editing. 

That  there  Is  editing,  "foreshortening  and 
rearranging,"  In  Journalism  is  as  evident 
to  viewers  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
as  it  Is  to  readers  of  The  Washington  Post. 
Indeed,  there  may  be  even  more  editing  and 
distillation  in  a  single  Issue  of  The  Post 
as  In  half  a  dozen  documentaries  or  a  month 
of  Walter  Cronkite  news  shows. 

We  can  agree  that  responsible  editing  is 
essential  both  to  intelligent  broadcast  and 
print  Journalism.  Documentaries  such  as  the 
Murrow-McCarthy  broadcast  in  1954,  or  "Har- 
vest of  Shame"  or  "Biography  of  a  Bookie 
Joint,"  all  praised  by  The  Post,  were  the 
result  of  responsible  editing  as  much  as  solid 
investigative  reporting.  The  Annie  Lee  Moss 
broadcast  which  Mr.  Murrow  and  I  always 
considered  a  high  point  of  our  partnership, 
was  the  distillation  of  20  minutes  out  of  90 
minutes  of  hearings.  The  editing  was  pain- 
fully and  carefully  done  with  transcript  In 
hand  to  preserve  the  meaning  and  tone  of  the 
original  event. 

Your  editorial  concedes  the  dangers  of  bad 
editing.  But  your  remedy,  that  there  be  some 
indication  "that  something  has  been  dropped 
and/or  give  the  subject  of  the  interview  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  approve  his  revised  or 
altered  remarks,"  seems  to  Imply  that  a 
double  standard  should  exist — one  for  news- 
papers and  one  for  broadcast.  It  has  always 
been  my  understanding  that  one  of  the  major 
points  of  newspaper  indei>endence  has  been 
never  to  permit  a  news  source  to  review 
and /or  edit  what  Is  to  appear  in  the  news- 
paper. Perhaps  The  Washington  Post  now 
operates  under  different  rules,  but  I  know 
that  this  protection  of  editorial  Independence 
la  still  a  benchmark  of  broadcast  news. 

I  can  testify  that  the  strongest  motiva- 
tion of  a  news  producer  or  editor  is  to  pre- 
serve original  meaning.  Producers  often  per- 
mit verbose  politicians  to  continue  endlessly 
in  an  effort  to  preserve  the  original.  If  re- 
dundant meaning,  only  to  be  victims  of  news- 
paper reviewers  critical  of  "talking  heads." 
Indeed,  this  too,  is  a  price  of  integrity.  Im- 
plicitly, In  a  question  and  answer  sequence, 
the  original  context  must  be  preserved. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  the  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  was  without  its  imperfec- 
tions. I  have  spent  some  time  and  had  con- 
siderable correspondence  with  its  producers 
and  its  detractors.  In  every  discussion  and  In 
every  letter,  it  has  become  clear  that  the  im- 
perfections do  not  mar  the  central  thrust  of 
the  broadcast,  i.e.,  that ". . .  this  gigantic  and 


coloesal  propaganda  machine  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  ...  is  stlU  turned  on,"  as 
Congressman  F.  Edward  H6bert  once  put  it. 

We  need  more  such  dociunentarlea,  not 
fewer.  We  need  more  interpretive  reporting, 
more  new  anlysls,  and  this  Is  precisely  what 
the  Vice  President,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  the  Washington  Post 
should  be  urging. 

By  equating  film  and  tape  editing  with 
sta^ng,  I  fear  that  your  editorial  tends  to 
cloud  the  fundamental  Issue.  It  is  akin  to 
the  Vice  President  charging  that  your  re- 
porters' copy  is  being  distorted  by  yoiir  edi- 
tors. I  wonder  what  your  response  would  be 
If  one  of  your  crltlces  elected  to  focus  on  the 
"buUt-ln  {jroblems"  of  those  who  deal  in  the 
permanence  of  the  printed  word. 

Fred  W.  Friendly, 
Edward  R.  Murrow,  Professor  of  Broad- 
cast   Journalism,     Columbia     Uni- 
versity. 

New  York. 


SCOTT    HUNTER,    MOST    ILLUSTRI- 
OUS SON  OF  PRICHARD,  ALA. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
coming  Saturday,  the  city  of  Prichard, 
Ala.,  in  conjunction  with  many  local  civic 
organizations,  will  pay  tribute  to  its  most 
illustrious  athletic  son,  Scott  Hunter. 

Scott  is  a  senior  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  for  the  past  3  years  has 
been  the  starting  quarterback  for  Coach 
Paul  "Bear"  Bryant's  Crimson  Tide 
eleven. 

During  his  football  career  at  Alabama, 
Scott  led  the  Crimson  Tide  to  three  dif- 
ferent postseason  bowl  games  and  set 
many  individual  records  along  the  way. 

In  his  three  seasons  at  the  University 
of  Alabama,  Scott  gained  4,785  yards  in 
total  offense.  He  completed  382  of  672 
passes  for  4,899  yards  and  27  touchdowns. 

The  records  he  holds  are : 

Career:  Most  passes  attempted,  672. 
Most  passes  completed,  382.  Most  yards 
gained  passing,  4,899. 

Season:  Most  yards  total  offense,  2,157. 
Most  yards  averaged  per  game,  215.7. 
Most  passes  attempted,  262.  Most  passes 
completed,  157.  Most  yards  gained  pass- 
ing, 2,188. 

Game:  Most  passes  attempted,  55 
against  Auburn,  1969.  Most  passes  com- 
pleted, 30  against  Auburn,  1969.  Most 
yards  gained  passing,  484  against  Au- 
burn, 1969.  Most  plays,  59  against  Au- 
burn, 1969.  Most  total  offense  yardage, 
457  against  Auburn,  1989. 

In  addition,  he  holds  the  Southeastern 
Conference  record  for  yards  gained  by 
passing  in  one  game,  484  against  Auburn 
University  in  1969. 

Scott  was  also  a  standout  in  the  class- 
room, where  he  maintained  a  B  average 
in  business  and  was  twice  named  to  the 
Academic  All-SEC  teams. 

Mr.  President,  Scott  is  the  latest  in 
the  line  of  great  quarterbacks  produced 
by  Bear  Bryant.  Other  great  Bryant 
quarterbacks  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama have  been  the  late  Dr.  Pat  Tram- 
mell,  Steve  saoan,  Ken  Stabler,  and  of 
course,  the  fabulous  Joe  Willie  Namath. 

In  the  recent  professional  football 
draft,  Scott  was  selected  by  the  Green 
Bay  Packers.  He  will  imderstudy  and  be 
developed  for  his  professional  football 
career  by  another  Alabama  and  NFL 
great,  Bart  Starr. 


Let  me  also  point  out  that  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1970,  Scott  went  to  Vietnam  for 
17  days  on  a  special  good  will  tour  pro- 
moted by  the  NCAA  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment. He  represented  the  Southeast- 
em  Conference  on  the  trip  and  did  an 
outstanding  job  of  presenting  a  well- 
organized  tour  for  our  fighting  men. 

Scott  is  certainly  well  deserving  of  the 
day  being  given  him  by  the  people  of  the 
Prichard  area  and  I  am  sure  that  in  the 
years  to  come,  Scott  Hunter  will  rewrite 
maiiy  of  the  professional  football  rec- 
ords just  as  he  did  collegiate  records 
whUe  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Crimson 
Tide. 

When  I  speak  of  young  men  with  the 
dedication  and  the  athletic  and  aca- 
demic prowes?  such  as  that  possessed  by 
Prichard's  Scott  Hunter.  I  am  especially 
proud  to  be  an  Alabamiau. 


THE  CALLEY  TRIAL 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  most  careful  and  thoughtful  coverage 
of  the  court-martial  of  Lt.  WiUiam  Cal- 
ley  has  been  provided  by  Willam  Grei- 
der,  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Out  of  his  careful  attention  to  the 
details  of  this  tragic  case,  Mr.  Greider 
has  distilled  i  commentary  which  out- 
lines many  of  the  crucial  issues  and  con- 
clusions concerning  this  matter.  Mr. 
Greider's  column  in  today's  Washington 
Post  cuts  through  the  understandable 
emotion  and  confusion  which  have 
erupted  in  the  aftermath  of  the  court- 
martial. 

His  observations  are.  I  believe,  essen- 
tial reading  for  all  Americans  who  value 
the  standards  of  justice  which  we  as  a 
people  have  established  for  ourselves.  Be- 
yond the  moral  and  legal  considera- 
tions which  require  American  soldiers 
to  exercise  a  high  degree  of  self-disci- 
pline, even  in  combat,  there  is  the  simple 
pragmatic  and  humanitarian  concern 
which  Mr.  Greider  imderscores:  the 
United  States  can  sccircely  insist  on 
humane  treatment  for  our  own  men  held 
prisoners  of  war  unless  American  forces 
provide  humane  treatment  for  prisoners 
and  noncombatants  under  their  control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiAt  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Callxt's  Trial:   Trk  Moral  QrrxsTiON  and 

Battixiteld  Laws 

(By  WUllam  Orelder) 

Pr.  Binning,  Qa. — Americans  have  chosen 
some  strange  popvilar  heroes  in  the  last 
decade,  but  none  of  them  was  a  convicted 
mass  murderer. 

This  Is  the  guy,  remember,  who  was  held 
responsible  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers  for  "wast- 
ing" 22  lives.  He  picked  up  a  baby,  threw 
him  Into  a  ditch  and  shot  him.  He  is  the 
soldier  who  butt-stroked  and  old  man  in 
the  face,  then  shot  him  at  point-blank 
range  and  blew  away  the  side  of  his  head. 
Some  hero. 

But  the  public  clamored  for  Lt.  WUllam 
L.  Calley's  release  and,  after  thoxisands  of 
telegrams,  President  Nixon  responded.  The 
President  "personally  felt"  that  Calley  should 
not  be  confined  In  the  stockade  with  the 
common  criminals. 

Lt.  Calley  spent  three  nights  In  Jail  and 
dont  bet  any  big  money  that  he  will  ever 
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return  to  prison  again.  The  pressure  against 
that  will  be  enormous. 

The  President's  personal  Intervention  buts 
the  military  Judicial  system  on  notice  hat. 
If  any  reviewing  officer  upholds  Galley's  con' 
victlon  and  sentence,  he  risks  re-lgn  ting 
the  public  anger — and  directing  more  |heat 
at  their  commander-in-chief. 

For  comparison's  sake,   an  enlisted 
here  at  Port  Bennlng  was  sentenced  to 
years  In  prison  last  year  for  pushing  a 
rant  officer.  The  Air  Force  recently  sefat  a 
colonel   away   for  three  years   for  smoplng 
marijuana.    Howard   Levy,   the   doctor 
refused  to  train  soldiers  bound  for  Vlel^m 
served  two  years  for  disobeying  an  order. 

The  point  Is  not  that  Galley  ouglJ;  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  In  prison.  Onj  the 
contrary,  his  lawyers  can  make  a  strong 
argument  that,  in  terms  of  criminal  ^ttl- 
tudes.  Galley  has  already  been  rehabUlqeited 
by  the  ordeal  of  his  long  trial.  ' 

The  question  Is:  If  the  President  and  the 
nation  reject  the  verdict  of  guilty,  rendered 
by  six  combat  veterans,  what  is  left  of  the 
law  which  the  Army  attempted  to  uphc  Id — 
the  International  covenant  that,  ever,  in 
combat,  soldiers  do  not  shoot  defenseless 
people  who  are  captured  and  unarmed  f 

If  that  principle  is  undone  by  the  pi  bile 
uproar  over  Galley's  conviction,  the  Arm  y  Is 
stuck  with  a  different  kind  of  problem: 
should  it  give  up  the  battlefield  dlsclfllne 
required  by  U.S.  law  and  the  Geneva  <ton- 
ventlons?  Should  it  open  the  doors  at  Ft. 
I^eavenworth,  Kan.,  and  release  all  the  o;her 
soldiers  convicted  of  the  same  offensd  as 
Galley? 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  CaUey  is  not 
the  first  American  soldier  prosecuted  for 
killing  people  In  the  middle  of  this  war. 
There  have  been  scores  of  men — soldiers  and 
Marines — tried  for  the  murder  of  Vletnar  lese 
captives  In  the  midst  of  combat  sltuatians. 
Many  of  them  are  still  in  prison.  The  (inly 
difference  is  that.  Instead  of  22  people,  r  loet 
of  them  killed  only  one  or  two. 

Right  now,  there  are  75  to  80  men  ser'  Ing 
time  in  Pt.  Leavenworth  on  murder  cha-ges 
which  originated  In  Vietnam.  Some  of  t  lelr 
victims  were  fellow  Americans,  but  most 
were  Vietnamese.  Some  of  them.  Just  like 
Galley,  still  have  their  appeals  pending.  IttlU 
more  are  inxprlsoned  at  the  Naval  Prison  In 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  where  convicted  Marnes 
are  sent. 

They're  sitting  in  prison  unknown,  wfllle 
Lt.  Galley  Is  famous  and  confined  to  his 
quarters  on  post. 

On  the  left.  Senator  George  McGov  ;rn, 
certified  anti-war  spokesman,  declares  ibat 
Calley  should  not  be  held  responsible  be- 
cause his  crimes  were  part  of  a  larger  sick- 
ness, the  strategic  war  crimes  of  U.S. 
Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

On  the  right,  the  legionnaires  chant  "war 
Is  hell"  and,  likewise,  protest  the  verdlci. 

If  you  follow  the  logic  of  either  posit  on, 
Lt.  Calley  Is,  as  his  defense  attorneys  lept 
saying,  "a  tjrplcal  American  youth  who  vas 
fighting  for  his  country."  Or,  the  brutality 
of  Mylal  is  not  distinguishable  from  the 
general  brutality  of  war,  especially  this  \  rar. 
Millions  of  Americans  apparently  believe 
that,  but  six  Army  officers  did  not.  They  ip- 
preclated,  after  listening  to  the  evidence  for 
four  months,  that  something  different  und 
obviously  wrong  happened  at  Mylal  and  Lt. 
Calley  was  to  blame  for  part  of  it. 

None  of  these  questions — which  need  m- 
Bwers  and  which  have  undoubtedly  Inlu- 
enced  public  opinion — were  before  this  Jiiry. 
They  decided  a  much  narrower  point — tiat 
lumping  Lt.  Galley's  actions  together  ln<lls- 
criminately  with  other  GI's  is  slanderous  to 
thousands  of  men  who  did  not  shoot  bab  ies, 
who  did  not  herd  their  prisoners  into  an  Ij  ri- 
gatlon  ditch  and  execute  them. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  Calley  is  the  o  ily 
soldier  who  ever  did  that  (the  Army  snd 
Marines,  by  the  cases  they  have  prosecuted, 


admit  that  the  battlefield  crime  Is  unusually 
linked  to  this  war).  That  does  not  settle  the 
accusations  of  greater  war  crimes  commit- 
ted by  military  or  civilian  leaders  who  de- 
signed U.S.  strategy. 

Convicting  Calley  does  not  absolve  any 
generals  for  the  devastation  of  village  after 
village  by  aerial  bombardment  or  poisoning 
the  wells  or  burning  huts  and  shooting  live- 
stock "Just  for  sport,"  as  one  Charlie  Com- 
pany veteran  put  It.  But  letting  CaUey  go 
does  not  bring  any  generals  closer  to  prose- 
cution either. 

The  lieutenant,  after  all,  was  not  Judged 
by  a  bunch  of  left-wing  peaceniks  or  by 
elitist  West  Pointers  looking  down  their 
noses  at  an  OCS  graduate  who  never  fin- 
ished college.  Most  of  the  Jurors  never 
finished  college  either.  They  too  have  been 
shot  at  in  battle,  wounded,  decorated  for 
bravery.  Five  of  them  served  longer  In  Viet- 
nam than  Calley. 

They  were  not  asked  to  determine  if  other 
Mylal's  ever  happened  elsewhere  in  the  war, 
though  perhaps  they  have  on  a  smaller 
scale.  They  were  not  supposed  to  decide 
whether  Galley's  superiors — the  company 
commander  or  the  division  commander — • 
should  also  stand  trial.  They  did  not  attempt 
to  analyze  the  grand  strategy  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary Involvement  in  Vietnam  and  decide 
whether  war  crimes  are  Involved  in  the  pat- 
tern bombing,  the  defoliation,  the  napalm, 
the  use  of  "free  fire  zones"  and  "body 
counts." 

The  Idea  of  assuming  collective  national 
guilt  for  Mylal — a  notion  which  may  be  sat- 
isfying to  people  who  opposed  the  war  any- 
way— does  not  settle  anything.  When  you 
say  we  are  all  guilty  for  Mylal,  that  has 
truth  In  it,  but  it  Is  also  another  way  of 
saying  no  one  is  guilty. 

The  six  Jurors,  again,  operating  In  the  nar- 
rower context,  said  simply  that  infantry  offi- 
cers, who  have  some  discretion  In  whom 
they  kill,  cannot  kill  their  prisoners. 

A  TV  interviewer  asked  MaJ.  Harvey  G. 
Brown  if  the  verdict  wasn't  a  little  harsh, 
considering  all  of  the  circumstances  at  Mylal, 
the  fear  of  combat,  the  threat  of  booby 
traps,  the  Viet  Cong's  guerrilla  tricks  with 
women  and  children.  Brown  agreed  that  It 
was,  but  reminded  him  of  what  Lt.  Galley 
did  with  the  people  In  the  dlt-ch.  "That  was 
pretty  harsh,  too,"  the  major  said. 

The  cynics  thought  the  Army  was  staging 
a  charade  all  along  and  would  be  happy 
with  an  acquittal  so  it  could  be  done  for- 
ever with  the  Mylal  scandal.  Nearly  every- 
one was  surprised  by  the  severity  of  the 
Jury's  finding — premeditated  murder.  Con- 
trary to  Initial  reports.  It  Is  now  understood 
that  one  and  possibly  two  of  the  Jurors  voted 
for  a  lesser  offense,  such  as  unpremeditated 
murder,  though  there  was  no  dissent  among 
them  on  the  question  of  Galley's  guilt. 

What  the  critics  cannot  explain  very  well 
Is  why  these  men  who  were  in  the  war 
themselves  seem.  In  the  end,  less  compas- 
sionate than  the  fireside  war  critics  who  cry 
"scapegoat."  The  answer  may  be  that  these 
men — while  well  aware  that  war  Is  hell — 
know  also  that  there  is  killing  and  then 
there  is  killing. 

The  issue  of  legal  and  Illegal  killing  gets 
terribly  confused.  Vietnam  veterans,  who 
feel  great  sympathy  for  the  lieutenant,  like 
to  point  out  that  they  killed  people  too  so 
they  can  see  themselves  in  Galley's  shoes. 
The  next  time  you  hear  that  from  an  ex- 
G.I.,  ask  him  If  he  herded  people  together, 
unarmed  and  unresisting,  put  them  In  a 
ditch,  then  stood  over  them  and  fired.  If 
he  says  no,  he  Is  tjrpical.  Most  infantry  men 
In  Vietnam  barely  saw  who  they  were  shoot- 
ing at,  much  less  who  they  killed.  If  he  says 
yes,  you're  talking  to  a  murderer. 

"People  are  saying  that  Mylal's  happen  in 
every  war,"  Brown  said.  "Maybe  so.  That 
wasn't  the  issue  in  the  Galley  case.  The 
issue  is  whether  Mylal's  are  right  or  wrong." 


Well,  why  Is  It  wrong?  Why  Is  It  wrong 
for  Infantrymen  to  kill  all  those  people,  gu^ 
pected  Viet  Cong  collaborators,  when  B-52's 
might  Just  as  well  wipe  them  out  with 
blanket  bombing? 

One  answer  Is  that  human  life  Is  precloiu 
that  soldiers  are  meant  to  be  merciful  to  the 
helpless  if  they  can  be.  Even  a  soldier  is  not 
supposed    to    kill    without    provocation. 

An  infantryman,  admittedly,  has  more 
discretion  over  t^at  than  a  bombardier  but 
the  excesses  of  aerial  bombardment  should 
not  be  made  into  an  excuse  for  cold-blooded 
murder  on  the  ground. 

That  level  of  morality  is  too  sentimental- 
ized, apparently,  for  many  Americans.  They 
were,  after  all.  Oriental  babies,  perhaps  even 
conamunlst  babies  (though  they  were  not 
wired  with  booby  traps  as  one  witness  sug- 
gested Imaginatively) . 

If  you  put  aside  the  moral  issue,  soldiers 
still  have  a  practical  reason  for  observing 
the  laws  of  the  battlefield.  A  senior  Army 
officer  at  Ft.  Bennlng  stated  It  succinctly: 
"You  can  have  any  standard  you  want  for 
the  conduct  of  warfare,  but  you  better  be 
prepared  to  get  what  you  give." 

If  America  adopts  as  a  customary  stand- 
ard— barbaric  as  It  Is — the  rule  that  it's  per- 
missible to  shoot  prisoners,  then  America 
should  be  prepared  to  accept  the  results  of 
that  standard.  The  link  between  the  Mylal 
victims  and  the  American  POW's  held  in 
Hanoi  Is  real  and  Important — they  are  i»ti- 
tected  by  the  same  rules.  It  Is  a  great  na- 
tional hypocrisy  to  rally  outrage  on  the 
POW  Issue,  then  pat  Calley  on  the  back  for 
what  he  did  to  the  prisoners  at  Mylal. 

Actually,  there  were  a  few  genuine  heroes 
Involved  In  that  operation.  One  of  them  was 
Lt.  Hugh  Thompson,  the  helicopter  pilot 
who  couldn't  understand  why  the  troops 
were  lining  up  people  and  shooting  them. 
He  Intervened  and  saved  some  lives  and  that 
took  courage. 

Jim  Dursl,  Just  a  rifleman,  was  a  hero 
too.  Lt.  Galley,  his  platoon  leader,  offered 
him  a  turn  at  the  irrigation  ditch  shooting 
people,  but  Dursl  refused.  That  took  some 
courage  for  him  and  the  others  who  wouldn't 
kill. 

In  a  different  way,  there  were  men  like  the 
brilliant  young  prosecutor,  Gapt.  Aubrey  M. 
Daniel  in,  people  In  uniform  who  helped  the 
Army,  In  Its  own  clumsy  way,  to  try  as  an 
Institution  to  make  a  point  of  honor.  Despite 
all  of  the  imperfections,  despite  all  of  the 
other  culprits  who  g^ot  away,  the  Army  did 
make  Its  point,  when  it  easily  might  have 
ducked  it.  Though  the  President  blurred  It, 
the  lesfon  stUl  Is  tormenting  the  nation's 
conscience,  stirring  new  ptalnful  questions 
about  war  and  national  responsibility. 

If  Lt.  Calley  had  been  acquitted  or  given  a 
light  sentence,  any  uproar  would  have  been 
mild  and  temporary.  No  one  knew  that  bct^ 
ter  than  the  six  Jurors,  the  men  who  are 
now  suffering  from  the  anger  which  grows 
out  of  the  national  disgrace. 

MaJ.  Brown,  the  most  outspoken  of  the 
Jurors,  got  a  death  threat.  Col.  Clifford  H. 
Ford,  the  court-martial  president,  took  the 
nameplate  off  his  front  door  to  avoid  fur- 
ther harassment.  So  did  the  prosecutor. 

The  sick  and  sorrowful  Joke  circulating 
around  Ft.  Bennlng  Is  that  the  people  sprung 
Calley — now  they're  going  to  lock  up  the 
Jury. 


NAPOLEON'S  RETREAT  FROM 
MOSCOW  UPDATED 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Arthur  Hoppe,  who  has  such  a  talent 
for  satire,  has  updated  Napoleon's  re- 
treat from  Moscow,  which  I  find  most 
interesting.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Hoppe 's  piece  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Not  a  Retreat,  Napoleon  Expi,ains 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

PAEis. — Reports  that  France's  Grand  Army 
had  retreated  from  Moscow  In  disarray  were 
vigorously  denied  today  by  government 
spokesmen. 

A  War  Ministry  official  said  the  army  had 
merely  engaged  in  "mobile  maneuvers"  and 
that  everything  was  "going  according  to 
plan."  He  said  French  troops  were  "moving 
sriftly  westward  In  an  orderly  fashion"  and 
the  enemy  was  "following  in  great  con- 
fusion." 

Meanwhile,  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  re- 
turned to  Paris  yesterday  well  ahead  of  his 
soldiers,  remained  cheerful  and  optimistic. 
He  said  he  could  now  see  "the  end  of  the 
tunnel." 

The  emperor  modestly  declined  to  describe 
thft  Russian  operation  as  a  victory,  saying  It 
could  not  be  assessed  In  "traditional  terms." 
Its  purpose,  he  told  an  Interviewer,  "was  not 
to  conquer  territory,  nor  destroy  an  army, 
but  simply  to  disrupt  enemy  supply  lines 
and  thus  Insure  the  safety  of  our  French  boys 
In  Central  Europe." 

He  said  that  "considerable  progress"  had 
been  made  "toward  achieving  those  goals," 
pointing  out  that  Moscow  Itself  had  been 
captured  and  burned  and  "vast  quantities" 
of  Russian  arms  seized — "arms  that  will  no 
longer  kill  FYench  soldiers." 

Moreover,  he  said,  Russian  losses  were  five 
times  French  losses  "by  conservative  esti- 
mates." 

The  emperor  refused  to  set  a  firm  date  for 
the  total  withdrawal  of  all  French  troops 
from  Central  Europe  "even  though  It  would 
be  very  popular  for  me  to  do  so." 

He  said  such  a  move  would  sabotage  peace 
talks  with  the  Russians  and  the  Prussians. 
Nor,  he  said,  would  he  unilaterally  withdraw 
the  remaining  French  troops,  "even  though, 
politically,  there  Is  a  great  temptation  to  do 
It. 

"After  all  of  this  sacrifice  and  all  of  the 
effort.  If  France,  right  at  the  time  we  are 
winding  down  this  war  and  bringing  our  men 
home,  were  to  throw  in  the  towel,  then  we 
would  suffer  a  blow  all  over  the  world,"  he 
said. 

Peace,  too,  would  suffer  a  blow,  he  added, 
for  France  "Is  the  greatest  peace-keeping 
nation  in   the   world   today." 

At  the  same  time.  Napoleon  urged  French- 
men to  remain  confident.  He  said  the  "lim- 
ited Russian  Incursion"  had  delayed  the 
enemy  "at  least  six  weeks." 

The  emperor  decried  eyewitness  reports 
that  the  Grand  Army  had  panicked  during 
the  mobile  maneuvering.  He  said  he  had 
been  assured  by  Marshal  Ney  that  18  out  of 
every  22  battalions  had  maneuvered  well.  The 
eyewitnesses,  he  said,  Just  happened  to  see 
the  other  four. 

"I  know  what's  going  on,"  he  said  firmly. 
"We  have  a  plan.  It  Is  being  Implemented." 
Moreover,  he  said  proudly,  the  withdrawal 
of  French  troops  from  Russia  "is  proceeding 
well  ahead  of  schedule." 

Napoleon's  candid  assessment  of  the  Rus- 
sian Incursion  did  much  to  ease  growing 
French  disquietude  over  the  seemingly  end- 
less war. 

Indeed,  several  of  his  ministers  urged  him 
to  begin  construction  of  a  second  Arc  de 
Trlomphe  over  the  Champs  Elyseea  to  com- 
memorate "the  glorious  success"  of  his  Rus- 
sian campaign. 

With  unexpected  humility,  the  emperor 
declined. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  CALLEY  TRIAL 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Alabama,  Is 
blessed  with  many  competent  daily  and 


weekly  newspaper  editors  who  delight  in 
hard-hitting  editorial  commentary  but 
few,  if  any,  daily  or  weekly  editorial  writ- 
ers in  Alabama  wield  a  more  trenchant 
pen  than  Tom  Johnson,  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  Independent,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  editorial  of  April  1, 
1971,  Tom  Johnson  unloads  a  few  choice 
observations  and  conclusions  with  respect 
to  the  Calley  trial  including  a  penetrat- 
ing observation  concerning  "premedi- 
tated murder."  The  term  "premeditated 
murder"  when  used  in  the  context  of  a 
battlefield  and  under  conditions  of  ex- 
traordinary tensions,  fears,  physical 
strain,  and  emotional  fatigue,  may  strike 
lawyers  as  well  as  editors  as  an  incon- 
gruous anomaly. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  is  cap- 
tioned "Lt.  Goat  Calley"  and  ends  as 
follows : 

End  of  sermon.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  will  lecul  ils  In  prayer. 

There  is  much  wisdom  between  the 
caption  and  this  trenchant  conclusion 
which  I  recommend  to  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  Senators  and  the  public 
in  general. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Tom  Johnson  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lt.  Goat  Callet 

The  conviction  of  a  previously  obectire 
lieutenant  named  Calley  can  only  excite  the 
utmost  confusion  In  any  reasonably  sensible 
man.  Here  Is  a  young  officer — perhaps  he  is 
a  swine  (It  doesn't  matter) — who  has  been 
charged,  convicted  and,  by  the  time  this 
api>ears,  perhaps  sentenced  for  the  premedi- 
tated murder  of  Vietnamese  civilians. 

Almost  everything  presented  against  Cal- 
ley was  abhorrent.  He  supposedly  shot 
women,  children  and  old  people,  all  of  whom 
allegedly  were  defenseless  and  non-belliger- 
ent. But  trying  to  thrash  your  way  out  of 
the  confusion.  It  Is  pertinent  to  remember 
that  bomber  pilots  routinely  destroy  Inno- 
cent lives,  as  do  artillerymen,  mortarmen 
and  others  who  kill  the  unseen  enemy  and 
Innocents  alike.  Is  this  the  controlling  fac- 
tor— that  the  dumb,  young,  vacuous  lieuten- 
ant who  takes  a  life  Is  more  ctilpable  be- 
cause the  victim  is  physically  close  and 
within  his  gunslghts? 

There  are  many  things  about  this  case 
which  should  cause  Americans  to  examine 
themselves.  For  example.  Galley  stands  con- 
victed of  "premeditated  murder."  Without 
being  sophomoric  about  It,  what  Is  war  in 
any  case  but  premeditated  murder?  Also,  If 
Galley,  a  bottom-of-the-line  lieutenant,  Is 
answerable  for  his  acts,  so  Is  the  person  above 
him,  and  the  man  above  him,  and  him  and 
him  and  him.  Finally,  under  the  Nuremberg 
principle.  It  would  seem  necessary  to  convict 
Gen.  Westmoreland  and  impeach  and  remove 
from  office  and  Imprison  the  President  In 
power  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  crimes. 

Wars  were  never  fought  to  teach  men  the 
proper  method  of  holding  a  tea  cup  and  serv- 
ing sherry.  Wars  condition  men  to  destroy 
life  vrtthout  making  nice  distinctions.  Even 
most  of  the  combatants  are  there  against 
their  win,  and  many  of  them — as  Innocent 
as  the  most  Innocent  civilians — go  down  In 
flames. 

All  of  which  is  simply  to  say,  with  no  In- 
tention of  defending  Galley,  that  the  hell  of 
war  Is  that  it  is  hell.  Nice  people  get  hiui; 
and  their  lives  are  ruptured.  Men,  women 
and  children  suffer  and  die. 

If  an  aberrant  personality  such  as  Calley 


comes  along — assuming  he  is  one — who  bears 
the  responsibility?  Is  It  those  who  sit  at  home 
In  ease  or  those  who  are  sent  forward  as 
proxy  warriors?  Americans  have  much  to 
search  themselves  about  in  the  Calley  epi- 
sode, either  for  sending  him  where  he  was, 
for  encouraging  the  atmosphere  In  which  he 
acted  or  for  condemning  him  when  he  com- 
mitted warlike  acts. 

End  of  sermon.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  will  lead  us  in  prayer. 


BANK  OF  AMERICA  MOVES  TOWARD 
SOCIAL  ACCOUNTING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an  un- 
fortunate number  of  businessmen  are  not 
providing  the  leadership  the  country 
needs  to  Identify  and  eliminate  pressing 
social  problems.  For  that  reason  it  is  es- 
pecially gratifying  to  read  the  comments 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Clausen,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  America. 

In  a  recent  address,  Mr.  Clausen  called 
for  a  more  rational  approach  to  the  so- 
cial aspects  of  American  life.  He  sug- 
gested a  social  report  that  would  help  us 
to  decide  where  we  want  to  go,  how  we 
might  get  there,  and  what  sort  of  prog- 
ress we  are  making.  He  said  we  have  not 
yet  done  this,  but  it  is  possible,  and  with 
some  effort,  it  is  possible  in  the  near 
future. 

It  was  because  of  views  similar  to  Mr, 
Clausen's  that  I  reintroduced,  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  S.  5,  The  Pull  Oppor- 
tunity and  National  Goals  and  Priori- 
ties Act.  I  think  Mr.  Clausen's  comments, 
an  American  Banker  editorial  explaining 
them,  and  a  March  8,  1971,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  article  discussing  them, 
are  all  very  significant  and  would  be 
helpful  in  the  consideration  of  S.  5. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  three  items  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BOPA  Moves  to  Skt  QuALrrr  Standard  to 
Gauge  Social  Gains 

Develo(»nent  of  a  national  "arithmetic  of 
quality"  is  urged  by  A.  W.  Clausen,  president 
of  the  Bank  of  America  NT&SA.  San  Fran- 
cisco, so  that  progress  and  failure  in  coping 
with  social  and  economic  problems  can  be 
quantitatively  measured.  Mr.  Clausen  told 
the  sixth  annual  financial  conference  of  the 
Conference  Board  In  New  York  that  his  bank 
has  taken  the  fljst  step  by  "asking  our  ac- 
countants to  attempt  to  place  detailed  cost 
estimates  on  what  management  considers  Its 
major  social  resjxjnslbllltles." 

These  annual  financial  conferences  have 
always  served  a  valuable  purpose.  They  are 
a  time  for  learning  from  the  past,  a  time  for 
evaluating  the  present,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, a  time  for  looking  to  the  future  and 
for  charting  a  prudent  and  wise  course  for 
ourselves,  our  companies  and  our  nation. 

Despite  some  recent  pressures,  a  look  at  the 
past  shows  that  in  the  quarter  century  since 
World  War  II,  American  business,  large  and 
small,  has  produced  an  economy  of  Imagina- 
tive enterprise  and  real  strength.  This  econ- 
omy's outpouring  of  goods  and  services  has 
changed  the  aspirations  and  living  standards 
of  more  p)eople  than  any  revolution  In 
history. 

Yet  this  success — this  remarkable  change 
In  aspirations  and  living  standards — has.  In 
an  Ironic  way,  brought  forth  a  growing  ques- 
tioning of  our  socio-economic  system.  Today, 
more  and  more  people  look  out  at  the  world 
and  find  It  less  and  less  satisfactory.  There 
Is  no  question  In  my  mind — and  I  trust  none 
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In  yoTors — ^that  what  we  have  come  to  call  the 
quality  of  lUe  Is  now.  and  will  contlnDB  to 
be,  the  burning  iBsue  of  the  1970s. 

The  quality  of  life  Issue  Is  a  cluster  of 
Inter-related  problems:  ecology,  hypcrtsch- 
nology,  pollution,  over-population,  ii:ban 
blight,  transit  conBrestion,  crime,  mlniirlty 
and  campus  unrest — plus  our  contln  ilng 
garden- variety  socio-economic  asplral  Ions 
which  have  motivated  American  pollcy-n  jak- 
Ing  for  virtually  the  pa«t  century :  satlsf  ^ing 
Jobs,  adequate  hoiising,  adequate  care  f  oi  the 
aged,  adequate  medical  care,  and  so  forth. 

The  Important  thing  Is  that  environment 
and  the  quality  of  life  as  a  composite  l=sue 
has  captured  our  attention.  William  J«mes 
once  observed  that,  "What  holds  atfention 
determines  action."  But  he  did  not  say  vhat 
kind  of  action.  And  that  is  the  difficulty  now. 
Our  government  has  made  tentative  pr  >bes 
at  tackling  these  Issues.  Many  of  the  corp  ora- 
tions represented  In  this  room  have  emba  -ked 
on  Imaginative  programa  to  clean  up  the  en- 
vironment and  Improve  the  lot  of  the  un  ler- 
prlvlleged.  Yet  when  we  add  up  all  corpcrate 
and  government  effort  we  come  to  the  :on- 
cluslon  that  our  national  attack  on  the  qual- 
ity of  life  Issue  has  been  puny  when  com- 
pared to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

I  submit  to  you  that  a  major  reason  foi  our 
Inadequate  re^xmse  Is  that  we  find  the 
quality  of  life  Issue  confusing  and  that  the 
prime  cause  of  that  confusion  Is  a  lack  of 
even  the  crudest  forms  of  measuremenjt  of 
quality. 

I  realize  there  are  some  who  quite  lltei  ally 
do  not  give  a  rtftTnn  about  the  quality  of] our 
enTlronment.  In  a  memorable  speech  before 
Bank  of  America  managers  last  month,  Louis 
Banks,  editorial  director  of  Time,  Inc.,  men- 
tioned a  vivid  recollection  of  lunching  lii  an 
elegant  Manhattan  apartment,  svirrouaded 
by  priceless  Impressionist  pailntlngs  land 
hearing  one  of  Wall  Street's  venerable 
geniuses  remark:  "I  think  this  city  Is  fast 
saving,  and  I  think  my  responsibility  I>  to 
sit  back  and  figure  cut  how  I  can  ptoflt 
from  Its  decline  and  fall."  Mr.  Banks  went 
on  to  say  he  regretted  to  report  that  par- 
ticular Nero  Is  still  Addling — and  fetlll 
prospering.  j 

More  disturbing,  however.  Is  the  prosiect 
that  this  financier's  particular  VlslorJ  of 
Truth  might  yet  become  a  reality  for  am  of 
us.  The  problems  of  living  here  In  New  "^ork 
are  merely  amplifications  In  one  degre^  or 
another,  of  the  problems  that  stalk  ;the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  Crime  fend 
congestion,  pollution  and  poverty,  urbanjde- 
cay  and  unrest  .  .  .  you  know  the  llsi  as 
well  as  I.  And  you,  too,  have  heard  the  note 
of  despair  that  all  too  often  creeps  Into  [the 
conversation  when  these  problems  are  pis- 
cussed,  even  among  reasonable,  well-ln<en- 
tioned  men.  I 

Our  Ills  are  simply  too  enormous,  they  pay. 
too  grave,  too  far  advanced  to  be  suscepttble 
to  solution.  Perhaps,  they  say.  If  we  Jusi  go 
about  the  business  of  minding  our  own  busi- 
ness In  the  same  old  way  all  will  be  welT  In 
the  end.  Which  sounds  a  good  deal  morejln- 
nocent  than  what  Mr.  Bank's  Neroic  frlfend 
had  to  offer,  but  ultimately  amountsT  to 
about  the  same  thing. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  tljere 
Is  a  viable  alternative  to  this  phllosobhy. 
Without  In  any  way  trying  to  understate  ^he 
magnitude  of  the  problems,  I  would  Uk#  to 
suggest  that  we  need  not  let  their  enorc^lty 
shock  us  Into  paralysis,  nor  their  gravity 
stampede  us  into  foolish  and  Ineffective  (ac- 
tion. Yet  at  the  same  time,  I  must  repeat  a 
caveat  that  an  associate  of  mine  Is  fond  of 
citing:  that  if  you  would  eat  an  elephant 
you  must  do  so  one  bite  at  a  time. 

Certainly  one  of  the  first  bites  that  dust 
be  taken  in  coming  to  grips  with  cont(!m- 
porary  social  and  economic  problems  la  the 
development    of   what   I   choose    to    call    an 


arithmetic  of  quality 


and    along   vlth 


that,  the  evolution  of  something  called  a  so- 
cial report. 

Development  of  an  arithmetic  of  quality 
will  not  be  easy — nor  am  I  here  to  claim  I 
know  precisely  how  the  Job  should  be  done. 
Accomplishment  of  the  task  will  require  the 
best  efforts  of  many  disciplines  and  institu- 
tions. But  there  will  be  no  effective  policy 
making  without  such  an  arithmetic  of  quail- 
ity. 

Much  of  the  arithmetic  must  be  refined — 
and  In  many  cases  Innovated  and  developed 
from  scratch — because  we  depend  upon  some 
mathematical  form  to  assess  any  set  of  alter- 
natives. And  policymaking  Is  nothing  more 
than  the  act  of  trying  to  choose  the  right 
alternative. 

At  present,  our  economic  arithmetic  focuses 
on  cyclical  changes  in  total  activity.  It  fo- 
cuses on  the  flow  of  Inputs  and  outputs,  not 
on  the  total  s'-ock  of  assets  In  the  nation. 
Somehow,  changes  In  stocks  Ln  a  much  wider 
range  of  assets  must  be  taken  Into  account 
If  we  are  ever  to  talk  meaningfully  and  vrtth 
precision  about  the  quality  of  life. 

We  need  a  system  where  net  output  Is  in- 
creased or  decreased  by  the  amount  that 
total  assets — capital,  knowledge,  skills,  phys- 
ical environment  and  sociopolitical  environ- 
ment— are  augmented  or  reduced  as  a  con- 
sequence of  our  activities. 

For  example,  deterioration  of  the  physical 
environment  because  of  pollution  means  that 
the  flow  of  benefits  from  this  asset  is  reduced. 
Thus,  where  economic  growth  deteriorates 
the  physical  environment,  a  set  of  accounts 
should  register  not  only  the  usual  Increase 
in  net  output  resulting  from  growth  In  the 
market  sector,  but  also  record  any  offset  to 
the  degree  the  physical  environment  as- 
sets depreciate,  lessening  the  future  flow  of 
benefits. 

If  you  do  not  feel  the  walls  shaking  or  the 
floor  rumbling.  It  is  because  there  Is  nothing 
particularly  new  or  dramatic  about  this  idea. 
The  idea  of  a  social  report  has  been  around 
for  some  time.  Our  engineer-President.  Her- 
bert Hoover,  set  aside  funds  for  work  on  such 
a  project  in  1929.  It  was  dropped  tmd  all  but 
forgotten.  Ironically,  In  the  distress  of  the 
Great  Depression. 

More  recently,  a  few  experimental  steps 
have  been  taken  toward  developing  a  social 
report.  Daniel  Bell  has  written  extensively 
about  the  Idea,  and  In  1968,  a  government- 
commissioned  panel  produced  a  study  called 
"Toward  a  Social  Report." 

This  study  was  not  Intended,  as  some 
critics  mistakenly  believed,  ae  a  deflnltlve 
statement  on  the  present  condition  of  Ameri- 
can society.  It  was,  rather,  an  attempt  to  sug- 
gest a  possible  model  for  futiire  social  report- 
ing— an  attempt  to  ask  some  of  the  questions 
that  must  be  answered  to  perfect  the  tech- 
niques of  meaningful  social  measurement. 

Ideally,  a  social  report  should  Identify, 
assess  and  measure  those  elements  of  our 
national  life  that  are  essential  to  our  well- 
being — and  which  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
measured   by  present  economic  Indices. 

While  these  goals  must  ultimately  be 
decided  through  our  normal  political  chan- 
nels. I  think  Bell  gives  us  an  Idea  of  the 
direction  and  scope  of  social  goals  when  he 
suggests  they  should  deal  with  the  "ability 
of  an  IndlvlduEil  citizen  to  establish  a  career 
commensurate  with  his  abilities  and  live  a 
full  and  healthy  life  equal  to  his  biological 
potential,  and  Include  a  definition  of  the 
levels  on  an  adequate  standard  of  living  and 
the  elements  of  a  decent  physical  and  social 
environment." 

The  exact  outline  of  a  workable  social  re- 
port, however,  is  not  Important  for  this  dls- 
cu.'sslon.  Even  in  rather  crvide  form,  a  social 
report  of  some  sort  would  enable  us  to  do 
at  least  five  things  better  than  we  can  now: 

First.  I  believe  It  would  help  rationalize 
public  support  behind  the  solutions  needed 
In  our  social  problem  areas. 


Second,  It  would  expedite  actual  formula- 
tion of  rational  private  and  public,  corporate 
and  legislative  goals  by  furnishing  a  regular 
and  systematic  assessment  of  our  social  prob- 
lems, and  the  costs  as  well  as  benefits  of 
various  proposed  solutions. 

Third,  It  would  help  us  develop  logical 
priorities  by  pointing  out  which  problems 
are  most  critical,  and  the  cost  in  econocnlo 
assets  and  human  terms — let  me  stress 
human  terms. 

Fourth,  It  would  allow  us  to  develop  policy 
alternatives  and  select  from  them  the  most 
promising  solutions  to  specific  problems  by 
pinpointing  the  precise  nature,  components. 
and  scope  of  such  problems. 

And,  finally.  It  would  allow  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  programs  we  select  to  deal 
with  such  problems  are  actually  working,  it 
would  provide  a  benchmark — even  though 
possibly  at  first  a  crude  one — of  the  effect  of 
our  efforts  over  time. 

If  you  are  with  me  this  far — If  you  agree 
that  some  system  for  quantifying  and  re- 
porting social  problems  would  produce  the 
benefits  I  have  Indicated — it  ^eems  pertinent 
to  ask  why  progress  has  been  so  slow  In  de- 
veloping such  an  arithmetic  of  quality. 

Detractors  from  the  Idea  seem  to  fall  into 
three  broad  categories:  those  who  say  it 
cannot  be  done,  those  who  say  it  already  baa 
been  done,  and  those  who  say  It  should  not  be 
done.  Let  us  look  at  these  argimients  one  by 
one  and  see  how  well  they  hold  up  under 
scrutiny. 

Those  who  say  It  cannot  be  done,  at  least 
for  a  period  of  decades.  Include  even  some 
of  the  most  ardent  champions  of  the  social 
report  concept. 

I  think  they  are  wrong.  Despite  the  com- 
plexity and  magnitude  of  the  task,  I  believe 
It  can  be  done  more  quickly  than  Is  common- 
ly thought.  And  I  cite  history  as  my  proof. 

Go  back  with  me  to  the  year  1945.  Our 
economy  was  coming  off  a  wartime  binge. 
There  was  great  concern  that  In  the  process 
of  shifting  factors  of  production  from  war  to 
p>eace  goods  our  economy  might  be  thrown 
into  utter  chaos.  The  concern  was  different 
in  kind  but  similar  In  degree  to  the  com- 
ments we  hear  today  about  our  ability  to 
cope  with  social  and  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

It  was  this  depth  and  consensus  of  concern 
that  led,  I  believe  to  the  remarkably  swift 
development  of  several  measuring  and  report- 
ing tools  we  have  used  to  manage  our  eco- 
nomy in  post-war  years. 

The  g^ross  national  product  immediately 
comes  to  mind.  Many  of  Its  components  had 
been  developed  over  the  years,  but  Its  con- 
solidation as  a  comprehensive  measuring 
device  did  not  occur  until  1945.  The  ONP  has 
become  so  much  a  part  of  our  day-to-day 
lives  we  sometimes  forget  It  is  a  member  of 
the  under-thlrty  generation — It  Is  only  25 
years  old! 

While  our  record  has  not  been  perfec:,  we 
can  take  pride  in  our  economic  performance 
since  1945.  On  the  whole,  we  have  done  a 
creditable  Job.  and  in  so  doing  the  tools  that 
were  reflned  and  developed  for  measuring  our 
progress  have  served  us  exceedingly  well. 

Aside  from  historical  precedent,  there  Is 
yet  another  reason  to  be  confldent  that  an 
arithmetic  of  quality  can  be  developed. 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  analysis  of  statisti- 
cal Information  of  any  significant  diversity 
was  physically  Inconceivable.  But  now  with 
the  aid  of  a  new  servant,  the  computer,  a 
compilation  that  would  have  taken  500 
scientists  working  500  years  to  accomplish, 
can  be  done  In  the  InErt;ant  It  takes  to  blink 
an  eye.  Literally. 

The  challenge  Is  to  set  the  computer  Ui 
work  on  the  right  problems — to  ask  answers 
to  the  right  and  relevant  questions. 

A  second  category  of  detractors  are  those 
who  say  the  job  has  already  been  done. 

I  simply  cannot  agree.   It  must  be  clear 
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to  any  observer  of  contemporary  Amerlc.-x  that 
the  tools  at  hand  are  no  longer  sufficient.  In 
and  of  themselves,  to  enable  us  to  accom- 
plish the  tasks  we  have  set  for  ourselves. 
As  we  move  away  from  strictly  economic 
objectives,  these  tools  fall  short  because 
they  don't  tell  us  how  well  ve  live. 

Let  me  give  one  set  of  examples.  The  gross 
national  product  is  one  of  those  economic 
tools  with  which  we  measure  our  accomplish- 
ments regularly,  from  quarter  to  quarter, 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  widely  used.  It  Is  a 
familiar  and  accepted  standard.  If  GNP  goes 
up,  the  widespread  and  popular  assumption 
is  that  we  are  better  off  than  If  It  were  at 
some  lower  level.  But  In  fact  the  GNP  statis- 
tics can  and  do  produce  misleading  Infor- 
mation— or  no  Information  at  all — about 
many  of  the  things  which  make  life  worth 
living. 

They  have  distorted  some  economic  events 
to  the  point  where  an  episode  of  social  dete- 
rioration shows  up  as  a  gain  rather  than  a 
loss,  or  even  a  success  rather  than  a  failure 
of  deliberate  policy. 

A  textbook  situation  Involves  almost  any 
natural  calamity — an  earthquake,  flood,  fire 
or  tornado.  An  earthquake  like  the  one  In 
Los  Angeles  10  days  ago  can  wipe  out  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  physical  assets.  Yet,  be- 
cause labor  is  paid  and  materials  purchased 
to  rebuild  the  community,  the  result  is  a 
GNP  rise  even  though  the  renovation  may 
never  be  able  to  match  the  assets  destroyed. 

Another  example  Is  that  of  the  company 
manager  who  fails  to  Install  an  anti-pollu- 
tion device  on  a  factory  smokestack.  Over 
time,  walls  of  nearby  houses  ere  blackened. 
The  factory's  saving — in  not  buying  an  anti- 
pollution device — becomes  an  added  cost  to 
homeowners,  who  must  pay  for  labor  and 
paint  more  frequently  than  normal  to  over- 
come smoke  damage. 

The  Irony  here  is  that  the  gross  national 
product  Is  increased  indifferently  by  both 
the  manager's  action — which  adds  to  his 
company's  profit — and  the  homeowner's 
costs  for  repair  work.  Clearly,  here  the  ONP 
is  an  inadequate  indicator  of  societal  costs 
and  benefits  as  well  as  economic  ones. 

The  GNP  Is  not  the  only  economic  sta- 
tistical concept  that  can  distort  the  true  pic- 
ture of  life  in  the  nation.  The  Consumer 
Price  Index,  which  we  have  used  for  years 
to  reckon  what  we  claim  Is  the  "cost  of  liv- 
ing" regularly  Indicates  that  tjje  cost  of 
medical  services  has  risen.  addlng__to  the  in- 
flationary bias  of  our  view  of  the  economy. 
Yet  the  index  neglects  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  solid  advances  in  the  quality  of 
medical  care  per  dollar  unit  of  expense  have 
been  achieved  during  the  same  period.  And, 
of  course,  similar  flaws  can  be  identifled  In 
other  components  of  the  Index. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  economic 
Indicators  the  one  closest  to  the  hearts  of 
those  in  this  room.  Is  profit.  By  arguing  for 
a  new  arithmetic  of  quality,  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  businessmen  should  aban- 
don their  wholesome  respect  for  the  ruthless 
realism  of  the  proflt-and-loss  statement. 

In  the  market  system  that  so  far  has 
served  us  so  well.  It  Is  essential  to  under- 
stand the  profit  mechanism — which  I  con- 
tend Is  not  Incompatible  with  efforts  to 
fullflU  diverse  socially  beneficial  goals.  The 
businessman  is  a  conciliator  among  the  in- 
terests and  claims  of  shareowners,  creditors, 
customers  and  employees.  As  a  fellow  bank- 
er, Gabriel  Hauge  has  noted  with  typical 
lucidity.  "What  we  all  share  is  an  Interest  In 
efficiency,  which  means  dividends  for  owner, 
security  and  Interest  for  creditors,  a  good 
bargain  for  the  customer  and  better  rewards 
for  the  employee." 

In  the  end.  Mr.  Hauge  notes,  the  diverse 
Interests  in  decisions  converge.  The  role  of 
profit  is  as  much  that  of  a  balance  wheel  as 
a  measuring  stick:  Profits  that  are  too  low 
suggest  neglect  of  the  consumer  or  lack  of 


innovation,  or  a  sacrifice  of  stockholders  for 
the  short-run  interests  of  other  groups,  or 
Just  poor  management. 

"Profits  that  are  too  high  suggest  a  lack 
of  competitive  vigor,  and  offer  obvious  tar- 
gets for  new  entries,  higher  vrege  demands 
or  governmental  surveillance." 

But  as  Important  as  profits  are,  they  are 
no  longer  sufficient  as  a  sole  determinant  of 
corporate  performance,  from  either  the  In- 
vestor's or  the  corporate  manager's  point  of 
view.  Investment  managers  are  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  will  be  precloxis  little 
profit  emanating  from  cities  racked  with 
disorder,  choked  on  their  own  mass  and  pol- 
luted beyond  human  endurance. 

Those  Investment  analysts  who  are  truly 
concerned  with  a  company's  social  as  well  as 
proflt  performance — and  they  constitute  a 
small  but  growing  band — are  hard  put  to 
evaluate  the  former.  The  traditional  meas- 
ures simply  do  not  tell  much.  And  the  press 
releases  and  annual  reports,  which  may  be 
perfectly  straightforward,  are  always  slightly 
suspect  as  thoroughly  objective  measures. 

The  corporate  manager  Is  in  an  even  more 
difficult  position. 

Pressured  from  all  sides  to  Improve  his 
company's  social  contribution — ^by  ctistomers, 
by  shareholders,  by  politicians,  by  young  peo- 
ple— he  has  only  the  crudest  sort  of  tools  for 
analyzing  alternative  actions  and  measuring 
trade-offs  among  them.  The  very  human 
tendency  Is  to  oil  the  wheel  that  squeaks  the 
loudest  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Despite  some  of  the  heroic  and  bold  efforts 
made  by  Individual  corporations  here  and 
there,  we  vrtll  not  see  any  really  substantial 
and  intelligently  directed  commitment  of 
private  resources  to  public  problems  until  we 
have  developed  an  analytical  framework  by 
which  such  a  commitment  can  be  Justified 
and  monitored. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  last  group  of  de- 
tractors— those  who  say  a  new  arithmetic  of 
quality  shotild  not  be  developed.  They  say 
this  for  two  reasons.  The  reasons  are  subtle 
and  difficult  to  answer  In  any  absolute  sense. 
But  let  me  at  least  try  to  give  you  my  per- 
spective on  them. 

The  first  Is  often  heard  from  young  people. 
One  of  their  principal  grievances  against  the 
Establishment  Is  that  the  so-called  Tech- 
nocracy— our  present  business,  government 
and  even  academic  system — has  appeared  to 
be  overly  preoccupied  with  statistics  and  nu- 
merical averages.  And  I  do  not  think  we  can 
dismiss  this  criticism  out  of  hand. 

In  a  way,  we  have  been  tending  toward  a 
kind  of  Intellectual  Indolence  because  of 
which  we  content  ourselves  with  aggregates 
alone,  regardless  of  the  extraordinary  excep- 
tion. We  have  forgotten  or  chosen  to  ignore 
the  statistical  truth  that  a  man  can  drown 
In  a  river  with  an  average  depth  of  three  feet 
of  water. 

I  cannot  accept,  however,  the  conclusion 
reached  by  some  of  our  young  people  that 
the  dlsclpUue  of  mathematics  must  be  cast 
from  our  lives.  Rather  we  need  to  learn  how 
to  use  this  discipline  correctly  ...  to  tem- 
per It  with  human  Judgment  and  see  that 
It  remains  a  tool  rather  than  a  tyrant. 

There  Is  one  other  objection  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  arithmetic  of  quality.  Many 
fear  It  will  become  an  excuse  for  Inaction. 
Their  fears  are  based  on  the  motion  that 
It  will  take  an  impossibly  long  period  to 
develop  such  a  system  of  measurement  and 
during  the  Interim  we  will  simply  sit  on 
our  hands  awaiting  the  evolution  of  rational 
guidelines. 

I  made  it  clear  earlier  that  I  think  the 
proper  measuring  system  can  be  devel- 
oped a  lot  quicker  than  most  predict.  Of 
course,  no  comprehensive  system  Is  de- 
veloped overnight.  The  seeds  of  our  current 
system  of  economic  statistical  measvu-es  were 
planted  decades  ago  in  piecemeal  efforts 
to  measure  change  and  repcrt  progress.  We 


have  come  a  long  way  from  relying  on  pig 
Iron  and  coal  production,  freight  carloadings 
and  bank  debits  to  tell  us  about  our  eco- 
nomic health. 

Theee  early  measures  were  useful  and  they 
offer  some  valuable  Insights  as  to  ttie  prac- 
tical way  to  get  started  on  our  ctirrent  prob- 
lems. We  must  weave  available  bits  and 
pieces  of  Information  Into  a  total  measure- 
ment system,  filling  In  important  data  gaps 
as  the  need  becomea  evident. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  mean- 
while we  should  sit  on  our  hands.  I  think 
all  of  us  as  indl%'ldual  companies  must  move 
ahead  as  best  we  can  to  develop  programs 
and  practices  designed  to  accommodate 
social  and  environmental  as  well  as  economic 
needs. 

Each  bvislness  management  today  mXist 
eomehow  decide  what  Its  own  social  prioritee 
are — and  then  set  out  a  program  to  accom- 
plish them.  And  this  Implies  some  tangible 
means  of  measuring  progress. 

I  am  encouraged  by  some  as-yet-experi- 
mental efforts  at  Bank  of  America — efforts 
which  we  hope  will  eiUarge  the  practical 
dimensions  of  what  we  can  aflord  to  de- 
vote by  way  of  manpower,  management  time 
and  other  resources  In  meeting  social  respon- 
slbUltles. 

We  know  we  need  a  social  cost  budget  as 
well  as  the  conventional  economic  cost 
budget.  We  have  taken  the  beginning  step 
m  asking  our  accountants  to  attempt  to 
place  detailed  cost  estimates  on  what  man- 
agement considers  Its  major  social  respon- 
sibilities. We  don't  know  how  successful  we 
vrtll  be,  but  we're  certain  some  estimates  are 
better  than  none.  We  are  certain  they  will 
enable  vis  to  make  better  business  Judg- 
ments and  thereby  avoid  abrupt  changes  in 
significant  programs. 

I  commend  the  concept  of  a  social  cost 
budget  to  you — and  call  upon  the  account- 
ing profession  to  help  all  of  us  work  out  this 
new  arithmetic  tool. 

Since  I  have  used  the  word  "arithmetic" 
so  extensively  In  my  remarks  this  afternoon, 
perhaps  it  Is  appropriate  to  close  with  a 
story  on  that  subject. 

It  Is  about  the  mathematics  professor  who 
Is  trying  to  explain  the  Theory  of  Limits  to 
one  of  his  students. 

•Now  look  son."  he  says,  "suppose  you 
have  a  date  and  when  you  go  by  the  dorm 
to  pick  her  up  she  is  sitting  on  the  sofa 
waiting  for  you.  You  approach  half  the  dis- 
tance to  the  sofa  and  stop.  Then  you  go  half 
the  remaining  distance  and  stop.  Then  you 
go  half  of  that  distance,  and  so  on.  Do  you 
ever  reach  her?" 

"Well,  sir."  says  the  student,  "mathemati- 
cally speaking.  I  guess  not.  But  If  I  keep 
going  those  half  distances  I'll  sure  as  hell 
get  close  enough  for  all  practical  purposes." 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  arithmetic  of 
quality  I  am  oalllng  for  will.  In  and  of  It- 
self, move  us  to  the  perfectly  ideal  society. 
But  it  Is  an  essential  first  step.  And  maybe  it 
can  help  us  get  close  enough  to  the  ideal,  as 
the  student  said,  "for  all  practical  purposes.' 

(Prom  the  American  Banker] 
Towards  an  ARrrHMXTic  of  Quality 

The  quest  for  techniques  whereby  human 
events  can  be  dUtllled  Into  statistical  meas- 
urements is  one  of  the  compulsions  of  the 
age,  and  carried  to  excess,  as  It  often  is. 
one  of  its  minor  curses.  At  worst,  statistics 
can  stupefy,  overhelm,  distort,  mislead, 
and  serve  the  rationale  for  false  proposi- 
tions. 

But  while  the  excess  is  distressing,  the  ab- 
sence can  lead  to  total  fnistratlon.  Consider, 
for  example,  all  moralizing  aside,  the  im- 
mensely complicated  mechanics  of  translat- 
ing into  sensible  action  the  will  of  profit - 
making  organizations  to  respwnd  to  the  new 
demands  being  put  upon  them  by  new  as- 
sertions of  social  concern.  To  formulate  these 
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equations  requires  a  kind  of  corporate  equi  i- 
alent  of  the  new  math. 

And  so  it  Is  Important  that  last  week  tl  te 
head  of  the  world's  largest  bank  proclalmi  id 
his  commitment  to  the  development  of  wh  it 
he  called  "an  arithmetic  of  quality,"  as  t'le 
basis  for  evolution  toward  "something  calli  id 
a  social  report." 

"Development  of  an  arithmetic  of  equall  ;y 
will  not  be  easy,  nor  am  I  here  to  claim  I 
know  precisely  how  the  Job  should  be  done," 
stated  A.  W.  Clausen,  president.  Bank  3f 
America  NT&SA.  in  a  speech  before  the  Coi  i- 
ference  Board  (the  full  text  of  which  is  rs- 
printed  on  the  opposite  page  as  Requln  d 
Reading).  "Accomplishment  of  the  task  w:ll 
require  the  best  efforts  of  many  disciplines 
and  Institutions.  But  there  will  be  no  eflf©!- 
tive  policy  making  without  such  an  arltli- 
metlc  of  quality." 

The  economy's  present  statistical  framis- 
work,  he  observed  Is  simply  not  big  enougi. 
"Somehow,  changes  in  stocks  In  a  much 
wider  range  of  assets  must  be  taken  into  a^ 
co\int  If  we  are  ever  to  talk  meaningfully  aad 
with  precision  about  the  quality  of  life,"  M  r. 
Clausen  maintained.  "We  need  a  systejn 
where  net  output  Is  Increased  or  decreased 
by  the  amount  that  total  assets — caplt^, 
knowledge,  skills,  physical  environment,  aad 
socio-political  environment — are  augment<d 
or  reduced  as  a  consequence  of  our  activ- 
ities." 

And  he  expressed  confidence  that  "th  e 
proper  measuring  system  can  be  developed 
a  lot  quicker  than  most  predict. 

"Of  course,  no  comprehensive  system  is  d(  i- 
veloped  overnight."  Mr.  Clausen  conceded. 
"The  seeds  of  our  current  system  of  ecd- 
nomlc  statistical  measures  were  planted  de(  :- 
ades  ago  In  piecemeal  efforts  to  measure 
change  and  report  progress.  We've  come  a 
long  way  from  relying  on  pig  Iron  and  coal 
production,  freight  carloadings,  and  bark 
debits  to  tell  us  about  our  economic  health  " 
And  as  piecemeal  was  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Clausen  suggested,  so  piecemeal  may  be  tte 
way  to  advance.  "These  early  measures  weie 
to  get  started  on  our  current  problems,"  te 
said.  'We  must  weave  available  bits  and  plec<  s 
of  Information  into  a  total  measurement  sys  - 
tem,  filling  in  important  data  gaps  as  the 
need  becomes  evident." 

Bank  of  America  has  already  gotten  starte(  1, 
he  reported.  "I  am  encouraged  by  some  a:  - 
yet-experimental  effort*"  there,  he  said,  "el  - 
forts  which  we  hope  will  enlarge  the  practici  1 
dimensions  of  what  we  CEin  afford  to  devot  e 
by  way  of  manpower,  management  time,  an  1 
other  resources  in  meeting  social  respon- 
sibilities. 

"We  know  we  need  a  social  cost  budget  a  s 
well  as  the  conventional  economic  cost  budg- 
et." Mr.  Clausen  declared  "We've  taken  the 
beginning  step  In  asking  our  accountants  tj 
attempt  to  place  detailed  cost  estimates  o  i 
what  management  considers  its  major  socis  1 
resp)onslbilltles.  We  don't  know  how  succss«  - 
ful  we  will  be.  but  we're  certain  some  esti- 
mates are  better  than  none.  We're  certal:  i 
they  will  enable  us  to  make  better  business 
Judgments  and  thereby  avoid  abrupt  changes 
In  significant  programs." 

Despite  Mr.  Clausen's  disclaimers,  thes  s 
experimental  efforts  appear  all  but  certain 
to  pay  off,  and  In  many  ways:  as  a  practical 
means  for  the  bank  to  find  out  answers  t) 
complicated  problems;  as  a  pilot  project  for 
a  new  system  for  articulating  corporate  con  • 
sclousness;  as  an  example  for  others  to  ex- 
plore the  same  unmapped  terrain. 

For  even  worse  than  a  surfeit  of  statis- 
tics Is  an  Insufllclency;  the  very  quest  for  1 1 
social  arithmetic  is  in  itself  a  boon. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Mar.  8.  1971) 

Taking  Qtjautt  Into  Account 
Amid  the  current  clamor  for  pollution  con  • 
trol,    environmental    protection,    and    zeni 
population  growth,  one  phrase  seems  to  stan<  I 
out  aa  central:  the  quality  of  life. 


What  does  it  mean?  Probably  most  people 
visualize  it  in  terms  of  pure  air,  sparkling 
rivers,  and  clean  streets.  Or  safe  streets. 
Comfortable,  convenient  transportation. 
Good  schools  and  health  facilities.  Et  cetera, 
on  down  the  line. 

Beautiful.  But  what,  ask  the  practical  ones, 
does  It  cost?  Can  we  afford  it? 

Many  committed  environmentalists  are 
ready  to  make  an  ecological  leap  of  faith 
and  say  flatly  that  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life. 

There  it  Is  again,  that  old  twin  streak  of 
idealism  and  pragnatism  that  run  deep 
through  the  tissue  of  American  life,  usually 
in  competition. 

We  would  like  to  make  a  leap  of  faith  of 
our  own,  on  this  premise:  that  the  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  aspects  of  life  In  a 
technological  age  are  not  necessarily  and 
hopelessly  at  odds. 

We  watch  with  mixed  feelings  proposals 
that  all  economic  and  population  growth  be 
brought  to  a  halt;  that  our  economy  move 
into  an  era  of  status  quo;  that  we  readjust 
our  national  priorities  toward  more  humane 
ends. 

The  pragmatic  side  of  us  wants  to  quantify 
these  assessments,  to  put  a  tangible  handle 
on  them. 

Can  it  be  done?  For  some  years  now,  seri- 
ous students  of  the  "soft"  sciences  have  been 
working  at  a  social  accounting  system  that 
would  measure  such  intangibles  as  the  rela- 
tive value  of,  say,  hiring  an  experienced 
schoolteacher  for  $10,000  a  year  against  a 
greenhorn  for  $7,000.  Which,  in  the  end, 
costs  the  community  more? 

Social  accounting  has  hit  an  uphill  it)ad. 
Economists  tend  to  be  leary  of  measuring  In- 
tangibles. Some  are  openly  hostile. 

For  this  reason  it  Is  heartening  to  have 
A.  W.  Clausen,  president  of  the  Bank  of 
America,  call  for  "an  arithmetic  of  quality." 

Mr.  Clausen's  yardstick  would  ring  a  bell 
when  any  factor  of  "economic  growth" — say 
an  increase  in  the  output  of  automobiles — 
would  deteriorate  the  physical  environment. 
His  set  of  accounts  would  roister  not  only 
the  expected  "growth"  In  the  market  sector, 
but  would  subtract  from  that  the  deprecia- 
tion which  the  added  cars  would  work  on 
the  environment. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  realizing  such  a 
mathematical  yardstick.  But  the  fact  that  a 
leading  banker  calls  for  its  development  is 
Itself  a  leading  Indicator  that  Idealism  and 
pragm.^tism  continue  to  work  together  for 
the  public  good  in  the  minds  of  enlightened 
thinkers  and  doers. 


PROBLEMS  OP  THE  AGED 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
and  distingui.^^hed  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  delivered  a  percep- 
tive analysis  of  the  problems  of  the  aged 
last  Wednesday.  March  31.  at  the  annual 
membership  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Aging. 

In  his  address  to  this  group,  the  Sen- 
ator commented  on  problems  which  are — 
or  which  should  be — of  major  concern  to 
all  of  us.  Be'^ause  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems will  require  our  seriou?  attention 
and  best  efforts  during  the  92d  Congress. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  Senator's  remarks,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  appear  before  you 
today.  I  have  long  regarded  the  elderly  as 
this  nation's  most  shamefully  neglected 
minority  group.  Considering  the  size  of  this 
minority — 20  million  Americans — and  the  ob- 


vious fact  that  providing  for  the  elderly  is 
synonymous  with  planning  for  our  own  fu- 
tures, our  collective  callousness  is  partic- 
ularly difficult  to  understand. 

Older  Americans — the  one  in  every  10  who 
Is  over  65 — constitute  an  Invaluable  reservoir 
of  talent  and  experience.  Yet  this  country 
does  not  draw  upon  this  precious  resource; 
an  individual  over  65  who  wishes  to  continue 
to  contribute  to  our  society  is  actively  dis- 
couraged by  our  Social  Security  laws  from 
doing  so.  And,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
our  social  programs  for  the  elderly — in  areas 
such  as  health,  housing,  nutrition,  and  trans- 
portation— many  Americans  over  65  are  phys- 
ically unable  to  contribute,  even  if  they  are 
willing  to  make  the  financial  sacrifice  that 
is  required. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  squander  our 
manpower.  We  must  develop  a  coherent  na- 
tional policy  for  the  elderly  not  only  because 
it  is  morally  right,  but  because  it  is  in  the 
national  Interest  to  do  so.  To  tell  Americana 
who  have  helped  to  build  this  country  for 
four  decades  or  more  that  they  are  no  longer 
needed  is  so  shortsighted,  so  obviously  wrong, 
that  one  wonders  how  we  could  have  per- 
petuated such  an  attitude  for  so  long. 

Americans  do  not  send  their  elderly  par- 
ents and  grandparents  out  to  sea  to  die,  as 
some  primitive  societies  have  done.  Rather, 
we  cruelly  ignore  them,  and  hope  they  will 
disappear  quietly,  without  a  fuss.  If  they  do 
assert  themselves — if  there  is  a  fuss — we  fre- 
quently shunt  them  off  to  nursing  homes, 
many  of  which  are  squalid,  cheerless  waiting 
rooms  for  the  grave,  staffed  by  underpaid 
Incompetents. 

Anyone  who  watches  television  or  reads 
a  newspaper  knows  that  this  is  a  youth- 
oriented  .society.  Maturity,  stability,  accumu- 
lated wisdom — these  simply  do  not  sell.  We 
are  conditioned  to  blot,  color,  tint,  firm, 
smooth  out  or  cover  up  any  sign  of  approach- 
ing age.  When  the  physical  evidence  can  no 
longer  be  camouflaged,  when  illusions  of  im- 
mortality are  shattered  by  the  inevitable 
realities  of  the  aging  process,  the  aged  Indi- 
vidual suddenly  feels  lonely  and  abandoned, 
a  member  of  a  stigmatized  subculture. 

His  physical  deterioration  ordinarily  co- 
incides with  an  abrupt  loss  of  Income  and 
mobility,  perhaps  with  a  loss  of  a  spouse  or 
a  relative  and  very  frequently  with  a  chronic 
Illness.  Having  been  categorized  as  one  of  the 
aged,  he  Is  separated  from  the  mainstream 
of  society.  Our  social  and  cultural  attitudes 
deprive  him  of  psychological  support  and  he 
'^'ithdraws  from  society,  facing  a  future  so 
bleak  that  it  is  barely  imaginable  to  most 
of  us. 

A3  Ann  W.  Simin,  author  oif  The  New 
Years:  A  New  Middle  Age,  has  pointed  out, 
our  veneration  of  youth  has  distorted  our 
understanding  of  the  totality  of  life.  She 
says:  "Making  youth  the  pivot  of  existence 
devalues  the  rest  of  life  and  prevents  a  view 
of  the  whole.  Older  people  have  nothing  to 
live  for,  younger  people  nothing  to  grow  up 
for." 

Our  discrimination  against  the  old  has 
grown  so  widespread  that  it  has  earned  itself 
an  ugly  name — "age-ism."  With  its  implica- 
tions of  segregation  and  alienation,  it  is  as 
malignant  a  phenomenon  as  racism,  and,  I 
submit,  equally  commonplace.  To  remove  this 
flaw  In  our  national  character  will  require  a 
commitment  as  vast — in  terms  of  govern- 
mental action  and  public  education — as  that 
which  we  have  devoted  to  our  race  prob- 
lems. 

In  this,  the  year  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  we  will  doubtless  Hear 
many  expressions  of  concern  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly.  Hopefully,  the  confer- 
ence Itself  will  result  In  the  formulation  of 
a  national  philosophy  on  aging — something 
which  we  lack  as  a  people,  as  John  B.  Martin, 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Aging,  has  noted.  I 
would  also  hope  that  the  conference  will 
provide  a  forum  for  the  presentation,  analy- 
sis, discussion  and  synthesis  of  specific  pro- 
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grams  and  proposals  by  all  Interested  groups, 
public  and  private. 

But  those  of  us  In  Congress  must  take  the 
lead  now  in  proposing  legislation  that  will  al- 
leviate the  crisis  that  envelops  the  elderly. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  the  results 
of  the  White  House  Conference  in  November 
have  been  assimilated  and  translated  Into 
concrete  prrposals,  a  process  that  can  take 
years.  Information  is  available  now  to  docu- 
ment the  plight  of  older  Americans  and  I 
fully  intend  to  go  to  work  immediately  to 
help  restore  to  them  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence they  deserve. 

Next  week,  I  will  Introduce  In  the  Senate 
a  package  of  seven  bills  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  old  age.  The  legislation,  which 
Is  described  in  detail  in  the  press  release 
which  each  of  you  has  received,  attempts 
to  provide  answers  for  some  of  the  disturbing 
questions  that  we  must  ask  ourselves  about 
our  treatment  of  the  aged. 

Why  is  it  that  one  out  of  every  four 
Americans  over  65  Is  forced  to  live  on  a 
poverty  level  Income?  And  why  is  the  post-65 
generation  the  only  age  group  In  which 
poverty  is  actually  increasing? 

Why  is  it,  in  this  age  of  tremendous 
strides  in  medical  research,  that  only  14  per- 
cent of  all  elderly  Americans  are  free  of 
chronic  conditions,  diseases  or  impairments? 

Why  do  fewer  than  half  of  this  country's 
25,000  nursing  homes — where  five  percent  of 
our  elderly  reside — actually  offer  skilled 
nursing?  Why  have  we  permitted  some  of  the 
nursing  homes  to  continue  operating  when 
they  are  little  more  than  "warehouses  for  the 
dying,"  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  so  aptly 
termed  them? 

Why  is  it  financially  Impossible  for  many 
older  Americans  to  remain  In  their  own 
homes  during  their  retirement? 

Why  is  their  mobility  so  restricted  that 
only  one  percent  move  from  one  state  to  an- 
other annually? 

Why  do  we  provide  facilities  for  the  elderly 
that  only  exacerbate  their  isolation  and 
loneliness? 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  seven  bills  I  will 
introduce  next  week  are  a  panacea  for  the 
problems  of  the  elderly.  Years  of  indifference 
or  scorn  cannot  be  erased  with  one  legisla- 
tive package,  no  matter  how  comprehensive 
It  may  be.  But  I  do  believe  that  my  bills 
represent  an  important  first  step  in  such 
areas  of  obvious  need  as  Income  mainte- 
nance, health,  transportation  and  housing. 

Moreover,  I  pledge  to  you  and  to  every 
tenth  American  who  is  over  65  that  my  com- 
mitment to  the  elderly  will  not  terinlnate 
with  the  introduction  of  these  bills.  So  fre- 
quently In  this  country  a  cause  becomes 
fashionable  for  a  time,  then  fades  Into  ob- 
scurity; we  seem  quite  capable  of  short 
bursts  of  energy,  but  as  a  nation  we  often 
appear  to  lack  staying  power. 

I  mean  to  insure  that  concern  for  the 
elderly  does  not  become  another  ephemeral 
crusade.  For  as  long  as  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  Illinois  in  the  Senate,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  to  find  ways  to  providethis  gen- 
eration, which  has  given  so  much  to  America, 
with  a  fair  measure  of  repayment.  The  retire- 
ment years  must  become  a  period  of  relaxa- 
tion, reflection  and  continued  participation 
in  our  national  life,  not  a  time  marked  by  a 
radical  and   degrading  change  in  life  style. 

Since  1850,  the  percentage  of  Americans 
over  65  has  quadrupled — from  2.5  jjercent  to 
10  percent  of  our  total  population.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  next  40  or  50  years,  the 
number  of  elderly  Americans  will  double, 
from  20  million  to  40  million.  If  we  do  not 
begin  now  to  reverse  our  attitudes  toward 
older  Americans,  their  problems  may  grow  so 
overwhelming  as  to  defy  solution. 

As  I  suggested  at  the  outset,  honor  and  re- 
spect for  older  Americans  need  not  spring  en- 
tirely from  altruistic  motives.  We  can  help 
the  elderly,  but  we  also  have  much  to  learn 
from  them.  If  we  wUl  only  listen.  As  their 


own  historians,  they  can  be  prophets  to  oth- 
ers. They  can  assess  our  culture  with  the 
perspective  provided  by  years  of  experience, 
and  they  can  prepare  us  for  the  day  when  we 
shall  be  the  elderly  generation.  If  we  dis- 
miss the  ideas  of  those  who  have  preceded 
us,  we  invite  failure.  As  Henry  Ford  once  ob- 
served: "You  take  all  the  experience  and 
Judgment  of  men  over  fifty  out  of  the  world 
and  there  wouldn't  be  enough  left  to  run 
It." 

The  modern-day  alchemists  have  trans- 
formed the  words.  "The  Golden  Years,"  into 
a  base,  cruel  Joke.  This  country  can  give 
these  words  substance,  but  only  through  the 
Infusion  of  a  massive  dose  of  familial  con- 
cern. If  we  show  the  elderly  that  they  are 
not — m  Time  magazine's  phrase — an  "un- 
wanted generation,"  our  harvest  will  be  a 
stronger  nation  and  increased  self-esteem. 
The  question  is  not  whether  we  can  make 
tolerable  the  lot  of  older  Americans,  but 
whether  we  will.  For  a  nation  which  has 
used  its  scientific  and  technical  genius  to 
stretch  the  life  expectancy  of  its  citizens 
from  47  to  70  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
it  certainly  should  be  possible  to  make  these 
additional  years  bearable. 

I  invite  you,  the  professionals  in  the  field, 
to  Join  me  in  the  effort  to  secure  congres- 
sional passage  of  the  legislation  I  will  intro- 
duce next  week  and  the  other  bills  that  will 
follow.  And  I  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  a 
passage  I  discovered  recently  in  an  article 
in  the  Vista  Volunteer.  I  believe  it  poignantly 
captures  the  essential  loneliness  of  the  el- 
derly of  the  United  States.  Yet  it  is  a  re- 
minder to  us  that  old  age  can  mean  more 
than  despair  and  death.  The  passage  reads: 

"In  the  country  of  the  young,  old  people 
move  like  shadows,  stepping  with  minuet 
pace  across  our  consciousness.  They  have  pre- 
ceded us  as  travelers  in  the  land  of  youth, 
but  we  rarely  stop  to  ask  them  the  way.  To 
remember  that  they  were  young  is  to  re- 
member that  we  will  be  old.  We  fear  aging 
and  avoid  things  that  remind  us  of  it.  But 
old  age  need  not  be  a  space  cublcled  off  at 
the  end  of  life;  for  many  people  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  life,  a  new  experience." 


IF  THE  COST  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
IS  INCREASED,  THE  FARMER  IS 
NOT  TO  BLAME 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  16,  I  introduced  S.  1277.  which 
provided  that  the  minimum  support 
level  for  manufacturing  milk  be  estab- 
lished at  85  percent  of  parity  for  the  cur- 
rent milk  marketing  year.  The  purpose 
of  the  legislation  was  to  override  the  ill- 
considered  decision  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  not  to  raise  the  support 
level  from  the  $4.66  support  price,  some- 
thing that  would  have  cost  dairy  farmers 
$500  million  nationally  and  $90  million 
in  Wisconsin. 

On  March  25.  the  Secretary  reversed 
his  decision,  and  announced  an  increase 
in  the  support  level  to  $4.93  of  parity. 
The  action  accomplished  by  administra- 
tive order  what  the  legislation  would 
have  accomplished. 

The  decision  obviously  was  the  result 
of  S.  1277,  which  was  cosponsored  by 
27  Senators,  and  a  companion  measure 
in  the  House  which  likewise  had  sub- 
stantial support.  It  was  the  result  also 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  letters 
from  farmers  throughout  the  country 
who  protested  the  earlier  action  by  the 
Secretary  as  being  another  indicator  of 
the  administration's  insensitivities  to- 
ward the  economic  plight  of  rural  Ameri- 
casis. 


But  now  there  are  reports  that  con- 
sumer prices  for  dairy  products  wiU  rise 
because  of  the  increased  support  level. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  if  con- 
stmier  prices  for  these  commodities  are 
raised,  it  will  be  the  result  of  something 
other  than  support  of  producer  prices. 

The  support-level  increase  is  on  manu- 
facturing-grade milk,  milk  that  is 
used  for  production  of  cheese,  dry  milk, 
and  other  products.  In  this  category,  the 
prices  paid  to  producers  were  above  the 
support  level  at  the  end  of  the  market- 
ing year  that  concluded  March  31.  Had 
the  Secretary's  decision  of  March  12  not 
been  reversed,  producers  would  have  lost 
money  because  the  market  price  would 
have  been  adjusted  downward  to  re- 
flect the  support  level. 

The  effect  of  increasing  the  support 
level  to  85  percent  of  parity  was  to  sta- 
bilize market  prices  and  protect  the  pro- 
ducer from  furt;her  losses  due  to  inflation 
that  can  only  harm  him  because  he  has 
no  way  of  passing  extra  costs  on  to  the 
consumer. 

To  those  concerned  about  prices  of 
grade  A.  bottled  milk.  It  should  be  noted 
that  those  prices  are  adjusted  according 
to  the  Wisconsin-Minnesota  order  area. 
This  Is  quite  apart  from  the  support  level 
for  manufacturing  grade  milk.  There 
will  be  no  increase  in  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer for  grade  A  milk  unless  the  Wis- 
consin-Minnesota formula  is  adjusted 
upward.  And  it  has  not  been  so  far  in 
the  marketing  year. 

Even  if  the  cost  of  bottled  milk  re- 
flected the  support  level  for  manufactur- 
ing milk — which  it  does  not — the  27-cent 
increase  in  the  support  level  would  mean 
less  than  a  penny  increase  for  a  half- 
gallon  of  milk.  The  27-cent  increase  is 
for  himdredweight. 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  clear.  If  the 
cost  of  dairy  products  increase,  it  will 
not  be  due  to  the  support  for  prices  paid 
to  farmers.  And  farmers  should  not  be 
made  the  scapegoat  for  price  increases 
that  are  made  by  processors. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture responded  to  the  outpouring  of 
congressional  and  farmer  concern  over 
the  initial  decision  on  price  supports  by 
adjusting  the  suppwrt  level  upward  be- 
fore I  added  the  27  cosponsors  to  8.  1277. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  co- 
sponsors  be  listed  at  this  time  and  that 
the  full  text  of  S.  1277  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  cosponsors  are:  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale).  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGke), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  , 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
(Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
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(Mr.  MusKis).  the  Senator  from  Ut4h 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Wiscoii- 
sin  (Mr.  Proxjorji),  the  Senator  frotn 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allbn),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Lono),  the  Senator  fro|n 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyb)  ,  the  Senator  frofn 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollinos)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Polbright).  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  SpahkmanP, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Easi- 
LAND^ .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bents EN) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wiis 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  i  us 
follows : 

8.  1377 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  pf 
America  in  Concrrcss  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 201(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  tlj^e 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In  U^ 
thereof  the  following:  Provided,  Thalt. 

notwithstanding  the  foregoing  sentence,  t^e 
price  of  milk  for  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning April  1,  1971,  and  ending  Man^ 
31,  1972.  shall  be  supported  at  such  levil 
not  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  nor  less  thap 
86  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  4a 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  in  ordfr 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply.". 


3ILIB 


NEW    DOMESTIC    SPENDINO    Bl 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ha^e 
been  concerned  for  a  long  time — and  mjy 
concern  grows  with  every  passing  year-|- 
about  the  propensity  of  some  Members  of 
Congress  to  continually  introduce  sweep- 
ing new  domestic  legislative  proposals 
invoU-ing  gigantic  expenditures  of  Fed- 
eral moneys. 

I  am  concerned  because  these  bills  aije 
introduced  with  little  apparent  regard 
for  the  ability  of  the  Nations  taxpayeijs 
to  pay  for  such  "panaceas"  or  the  impact 
that  adoption  of  these  programs  would 
have  on  the  carrying  out  of  such  vltjl 
and  legitimate  Federal  responsibilities  as 
national  defense  and  security  and  ade- 
quate fimding  of  domestic  programs  al- 
ready adopted  by  the  Congress  which 
need  support  on  a  continuing  basis.       ' 

A  study  dealing  with  the  cost  of  legis- 
lation introduced  thus  far  in  the  92d 
Congress  has  been  prepared  at  my  ret 
quest.  Mr.  President.  It  is  highly  rev«d]- 
ing.  and  I  have  taken  this  time  today  tb 
share  with  you  some  of  the  more  slgnltf 
cant  data,  as  well  as  the  several  conclu[- 
sions  which  must  be  drawn  from  It.       j 

First,  I  should  like  to  explain  some  off 
the  difficulties  one  encoimters  in  attainj- 
Ing  meanineful  comparability  of  cost  flgl- 
ures  for  pending  legislation.  I 

There  is.  for  one  thing,  a  singular  lack 
of  consistency  In  the  format  of  propose  1 
legislation,  as  regards  the  drafting  of  ths 
spending  authority. 

Some  bills  include  a  specific  dollar 
authorization  for  a  specific  fiscal  year  or 
years.  Others  authorize  specific  appro- 
priations but  with  no  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions. Still  others  contain  only  an  au- 
thorization for  "such  sums  as  may  bt 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  ojf 
the  act."  This  earlv  In  the  Congress,  esj- 
tin-ates  have  not  yet  been  made  for  man^r 
of  the  bills  in  the  latter  category.  An<l 
there  la  the  further  complicating  factof 


that  some  autliorizations  are  for  2  or  3 
fiscal  years,  while  others  provide  author- 
izations for  8  or  9  years  and  still  others 
authorize  a  specific  annual  appropria- 
tion to  continue  year  after  year,  ad 
infinitum. 

Obviously,  then,  it  becomes  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  single  cost  total.  If  a  total 
is  tabulated  for  fiscal  year  1972,  the  real 
magnitude  of  expenditures  anticipated  in 
pending  legislation  is  vastly  diminished. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  a  total  is  arrived 
at  without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions. It  is  less  useful  because  expendi- 
tures are  meaningful  primarily  In  terms 
of  the  span  of  time  In  which  they  will 
occur.  In  addition,  no  such  total  can  be 
developed  with  any  precision  since,  as 
noted,  some  bills  authorize  specific  an- 
nual appropriations  without  specifying  a 
cutoCr  date. 

Hence,  certain  guidelines  were  adopted 
to  provide  a  meaningful  framework  in 
which  to  view  the  data.  Two  cost  totals 
have  been  developed — a  fiscal  year  1972 
total — which  Includes  any  authorizations 
for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1971,  as 
well — and  an  overall  total  which  assumes 
a  4-year  span  for  programs  where  no  ter- 
mination date  is  specified. 

The  study  includes  a  complete  review 
of  all  Senate  bills  Introduced  through 
March  15  and  all  major  House  bills  which 
had  no  Senate  counterparts.  Where  the 
same  or  similar  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  both  bodies — or  more  than  once 
in  the  same  body — the  figures  were  in- 
cluded only  one  time,  using  the  highest 
funding  level  where  variations  in  cost 
occurred. 

Most  importantly,  the  study  covers  only 
new  programs  or  legislation  vastly  ex- 
panding or  modifying  the  direction  of 
existing  programs.  It  thus  excludes  such 
important  categories  of  legislation  as  the 
following : 

First.  Bills  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  simple  extension  of  existing  pro- 
grams. 

Second.  Bills  relating  to  defense  and 
military  spending. 

Third.  Bills  authorizing  appropriations 
for  public  works. 

Fourth.  Bills  establishing  repayable 
loan  operations  such  as  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank.  National  Student  Loan  As- 
sociation, and  so  forth. 

Fifth.  BiUs  providing  Income  tax  de- 
ductions, exclusions,  credits  or  Incentives. 

Sixth.  Bills  increasing  benefits  or  mod- 
ifying coverage  under  social  security,  vet- 
erans, civil  service,  and  railroad  retire- 
ment pension  programs,  except  H.R.  1. 

Seventh.  Bills  where  no  specific  dollar 
figures  were  included  in  the  authorizing 
language  and  no  cost  estimates  are  yet 
available.  This  includes  most  of  the  new 
public  works  bills  and  is  the  reason  that 
entire  category  of  bills  was  excluded, 
even  though  a  few  include  specific  appro- 
priation authorizations. 

Against  that  framework,  let  me  ana- 
lyze a  few  of  the  study's  results  and  im- 
plications. 

Eighty-five  separate  legislative  pro- 
posals are  included  in  the  study  and 
probably  two-thirds  that  many  addi- 
tional measures  should  have  been,  had 
cost  estimates  been  available. 


These  85  measures  represent  proposed 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1972  of  $130,- 
556.170,000.  Thus,  In  slightly  less  than 
60  days.  Senators  and  Representatives 
have  introduced  legislation  proposing 
new  programs  at  a  measurable  cost  of 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
estimate  for  that  same  fiscal  year,  which 
is  $229,200,000,000. 

Yet  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  budg- 
et estimate  covers  fixed  costs  of  exist- 
ing programs.  For  Instance,  the  defense 
budget  at  $77,512,000,000  accounts  for 
33.8  percent  of  the  total  budget  and  is 
the  smallest  allocation  for  defense,  per- 
centagewise, since  1950. 

Viewed  in  this  light  it  can  easily  be 
seen  that  the  Impact  of  proposed  new 
legislation  on  the  Federal  budget  would 
be  staggering. 

Even  if  only  two-thirds  of  these  bUls 
were  enacted,  the  cost  would  nearly  equal 
40  percent  of  the  Federal  budget,  leaving 
virtually  nothing,  after  meeting  our  de- 
fense needs,  social  security  payments, 
and  other  fixed  charges,  for  the  funding 
of  current  programs  of  education,  man- 
power, health,  crime  control,  housing,  en- 
vironment, and  the  myriad  other  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  another 
way.  The  Federal  revenue  from  personal 
income  taxes  for  1972  is  estimated  at 
$93,700,000,000,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  corporate  taxes  for  the  same  period 
will  amount  to  $36,700,000,000.  When 
added  together  these  produce  a  revenue 
figure  of  $130,400,000,000,  almost  precise- 
ly the  same  as  the  fiscal  year  1972  figure 
for  the  measurable  cost  of  proposed  new 
legislation. 

Another  approach  to  the  data  is  in 
terms  of  the  total  expenditures  antici- 
pated, without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limi- 
tations. Here  the  figure  leaps  to  $245,- 
972,887,755,  an  amount  substantially 
greater  than  the  entire  fiscal  year  1972 
budget.  Such  a  figure  is  more  than  stag- 
gering— it  is  virtually  Incomprehensible. 

Here  are  some  of  the  proposals  for 
spending  very  large  sums  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  $245-billion-plus  figure: 

The  most  expensive  single  measure  is 
S.  3.  the  so-called  Health  Security  Act 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  conservatively  est- 
timated  would  cost  $77  billion  when  fully 
implemented. 

Another  major  item  Is  H.R.  1.  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  amendments  and  fam- 
ily assistance  plan  legislation  introduced 
in  the  House.  Of  course,  a  sizable  part  of 
the  cost  of  that  bill,  the  10-percent  so- 
cial security  benefit  increase  has  already 
been  added  by  the  Senate  on  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4690,  a  bill  increasing  the 
public  debt  limit,  and  enacted  into  law 
as  Public  Law  92-5. 

The  cost  of  HM.  1  was  estimated  at 
$9,988  billion  for  fiscal  year  1971  for 
both  social  security,  and  FAP  with  an 
additional  $3.8  estimated  for  fiscal  year 
1972  for  FAP  only.  No  fiscal  year  1972 
estimate  of  the  social  security  cost  was 
available. 

Another  one  of  the  more  expensive 
items  included  in  the  study  was  S.  31. 
the  Emergency  Emplojmient  Act  of  1971, 
which  the  Senate  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
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62  to  10  on  Thursday,  April  1. 1  view  this 
as  a  rather  beneficent  date  for  adoption 
of  the  measure,  particularly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
This  is  a  2-year  bill  which  authorizes 
appropriations  of  $750  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year 

1973. 

Among  the  other  larger  items  are  S. 
523.  the  National  Water  Quality  Stand- 
ards Act  which  totals  $12.6  billion  for 
fiscal  years  1972  to  1976;  S.  530,  the  Uni- 
versal Child  Care  and  Child  Develop- 
ment Act.  providing  $12  billion  for  fiscal 
years  1972  to  1974;  8.  1283.  the  Urban 
Education  Improvement  Act,  pegged  at 
$20.05  billion  for  fiscal  years  1971  to  1982; 
n.R.  128,  the  School  Children  Assistance 
Act,  costing  $10,556  billion  for  fiscal 
years  1972  to  1973;  H.R.  246.  the  Com- 
prehensive Commimity  College  Act.  at  a 
cost  of  $6.01  billion  for  fiscal  years  1971 
to  1973;  S.  1143,  the  Clean  Water  Com- 
mitment Act,  providing  for  $16.04  billion 
for  fiscal  years  1971  to  1978,  and  H.R.  40, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  extension 
authorizing  appropriations  of  $15,415,- 
682,755  for  fiscal  years  1972  to  1976  and 
S.  241,  the  State  and  Local  Gtovemment 
Modernization  Act  at  a  cost  of  $24  bil- 
Uon. 

These  11  bills  account  for  a  total  cost 
of  $211.22  billion  out  of  the  $245.48  bil- 
lion cited  earlier  as  the  price  tag  on  the 
entire  package  of  85  bills. 

M.my  of  these  new  proposals  relate  to 
health,  so  we  might  look  at  our  present 
programs. 

In  1945  we  were  spending  0.2  percent 
of  the  total  Federal  budget  expenditures 
on  programs  relating  to  health.  In  1950 
that  figure  rose  to  0.6  percent,  in  1960  to 
0  8  percent,  in  1970  to  6.6  percent  and  the 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1972  allo- 
cated 7  percent  of  Federal  spending  to 
health.  However,  when  one  looks  at  the 
expenditures  authorized  by  pending 
mea-^urcs  relating  to  health,  that  figure 
soars  to  59.2  percent  of  the  1972  budget 
figure. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  another  way, 
in  terms  of  total  dollar  figures,  we  spent 
in  1970  $13  billion  on  health  programs. 
The  estimated  outlay  for  1971  was  S14.9 
billion  and  the  1972  budget  anticipates 
expenditures  of  $16  billion.  When  we 
look  at  the  cost  of  pending  legislation  in 
this  field,  however,  we  find  a  figure  of 
$77.3  biUion. 

I  can  give  a  comparable  analysis  for 
education  and  manpower  programs.  The 
budget  analysis  of  the  history  of  Federal 
spending  combines  these  two  categories 
and  that  analysis  shows  that  we  spent 
approximately  0.2  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  outlays  on  programs  of  this  type 
In  1945.  By  1955  that  figure  had  risen  to 
0.8  percent,  to  1.9  percent  in  1965,  and  to 
3.7  percent  by  1970.  The  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1972  proposes  spending  in 
this  category  at  a  level  of  3.8  percent 
Pending  legislation,  however,  involves 
propased  expenditures  which  would 
boost  this  total  to  13.9  percent  of  the 
1972  budget. 

In  terms  of  dollar  figures  we  spent  $7.3 
billion  on  education  and  manpower  pro- 
grams in  1970.  The  estimated  outlay  for 
1971  was  $8.3  billion  and  the  1972  budget 
sets  a  flg^x^e  of  $8.8  billion.  Pending  legis- 


lation, on  the  other  hand,  would  author- 
ize spending  at  a  level  of  $18.3  billion  for 
new  or  expanded  programs  In  these 
fields. 

What  is  "a  billion  dollars?"  How  many 
people  really  grasp  the  significance  of 
such  a  sum? 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  Federal  budget, 
the  Federal  debt,  or  the  cost  of  pending 
legislation  might  easily  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve it  is  a  relatively  insignificant 
amount  since  each  of  those  figures  repre- 
sents a  large  multiple  of  1  billion. 

For  emphasis,  let  me  repeat  those  fig- 
ures: The  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972  is  $229.2  billion.  The  national  debt, 
as  of  December  31,  1970,  was  $389.2  bil- 
lion. The  cost  of  legislation  introduced  in 
the  92d  Congress  if  it  could  be  fully 
measured  would  total  far  in  excess  of 
$245.9  blUlon. 

Now  let  me  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
what  can  be  done  with  a  billion  dollars 
in  terms  the  average  citizen  can  compre- 
hend. 

According  to  the  most  recent  estimate 
available  to  me,  $1  billion  would  have 
paid  for  all  the  food  produced  and  con- 
sumed on  U.S.  farms  in  1961.  It  would 
have  paid  the  grocery  bill  of  every  single 
American  family  for  a  week  in  1955.  In 
that  same  year  such  a  sum  would  have 
paid  the  expenses  of  every  student  en- 
rolled in  an  institution  for  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  entire  year,  or  the  full  year's 
dentist  bill  for  every  American  family. 
And,  of  course,  the  buying  power  of  a  dol- 
lar has  declined  by  30  percent  since  1955. 

Perhaps  a  more  dramatic  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  magnitude  of  this  vast  sum 
is  to  note  that  It  would  take  almost  2,000 
years — all  the  time  since  the  birth  of 
Christ — to  spend  $1  billion  at  the  rate 
of  $1  per  minute. 

One  billion  dollars  would  have  paid 
the  costs  of  operation  of  our  Federal 
Government  for  the  first  60  years  of  Its 
existence— from  1789  to  1848.  Or,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rapidly  increasing  seg- 
ment of  our  population  who  have  come 
to  believe  that  Uncle  Sam  owes  them  a 
living,  I  might  point  out  that  if  1  billion 
dollar  bills  were  placed  end  to  end.  they 
would  extend  about  four  times  aroimd 
the  world,  and  if  one  walked  along  pick- 
ing that  up  at  the  rate  of  one  per  second, 
40  hours  a  week,  he  would  have  to  work 
134  years  to  become  a  billionaire. 

I  believe  that  It  is  well  that  we  con- 
sider just  what  it  is  that  makes  up  the 
present  budget.  What  are  the  items  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  that  is  fiscal  1972, 
which  call  for  over  $229  billion  in  expend- 
itures. 

Our  defense  program  will  call  for  ex- 
penditures of  $97.5  billion  or  33.8  percent 
of  the  budget.  Incidentally,  this  is  the 
smallest  allocation  for  defense  percent- 
agewise since  1950. 

The  interest  on  the  national  d^t  will 
take  $19.7  billion  or  8.6  percent  of  the 
budget. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  agricultural  ex- 
penses. The  total  expenditures  for  agri- 
culture are  $9.5  billion  or  only  4.1  percent 
of  the  total  budget.  However,  $5.8  billion 
of  that  amount  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers  and  the  general  public.  I  refer 
to  such  items  as  meat  inspection,  school 
lunch  programs,  and  the  like.  That  part 


of  those  expenditures  which  Is  Intended 
to  benefit  the  farmers  is  only  $3.7  billion 
or  roughly  IV2  percent  of  the  total 
budget. 

Public  works  amoimt  to  $11.8  billion — 
but  less  than  5  percent  of  the  budget — 
4.8  percent  to  be  exact. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  space  expendi- 
tures. The  facts  are  that  our  expenditures 
in  space  have  been  reduced  to  almost 
one -half  of  what  they  were  at  their  peak. 
These  expenditures  amount  to  $3.4  bil- 
lion or  only  1.4  percent  of  the  total 
budget. 

Under  what  we  call  income  mainte- 
nance— this  means  social  security,  vet- 
erans, benefits,  unempoyment  and  like 
compensation — there  is  allocated  $57.66 
billion,  amounting  to  25.1  percent  of  the 
budget. 

For  welfare  and  other  domestic  pro- 
grams there  is  allocated  $50.3  billion  or 
21.5  percent  of  the  total  budget. 

It  is  evident  that  the  high  cost  of 
Government  results  in  a  large  meajsure 
from  our  existing  programs  of  social  leg- 
islation. Under  these  two  headings  we 
accoimt  for  $108  billion  or  expenditures 
of  more  than  46  percent. 

To  return  to  my  major  thesis,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  American  people  are  not 
really  aware  of  the  profligacy  with  which 
some  of  their  elected  representatives  pro- 
pose to  divest  them  of  their  hard-earned 
tax  dollars  or  the  extent  to  which  such 
programs,  if  enacted,  would  heap  new  tax 
burdens  upon  them.  I  have  taken  the 
floor  today  in  the  hope  of  drawing  to 
their  attention  the  enormity  of  the  situa- 
tion that  looms  when  we  lift  our  focus 
from  individual  proposals  and  fix  It,  in- 
stead, upon  the  sum  total  of  this  many- 
tentacled  octapus  of  proposed  new  Fed- 
eral programs  which  threatens  to 
strangle  our  free  enterprise  economy  suid, 
with  it,  the  liberty  we  long  have  cher- 
ished. 

Perhaps  the  direction  of  these  pro- 
posals can  better  be  seen  when  broken 
down  into  categories  of  spending.  About 
37  percent  of  the  overall  propo.sed  sjiend- 
ing— some  $91,240,600,000— would  go  for 
health  and  welfare  programs  and  suiother 
35  percent  for  education — $52,016,500,- 
000 — and   environment— $33,948,775,000. 

In  terms  of  spending  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1971  and  fiscal  year  1972, 
nearly  70  percent  of  the  total  proposed 
spending  would  go  for  health  and  wel- 
fare— $90,990.600,000 — and  another  15 
percent  for  education— $13, 035,500,000— 
and  environment — $6,605,775,334. 

No  one  will  deny  that  these  are  matters 
of  concern,  but  the  current  budget  al- 
ready reflects  billions  of  dollars  for  exist- 
ing programs  in  these  areas. 

For  instance,  the  Federal  investment 
in  health  and  public  assistance  for  fiscal 
year  1972  is  budgeted  at  $28,457  million 
or  approximately  12.5  percent  of  the  to- 
tal. The  Federal  input  into  education 
amounts  to  $13,500  million  or  5.9  percent 
of  the  budget  and  for  environmental  pro- 
grams we  are  budgeted  to  spend  $3,127 
million,  which  is  7.1  percent  above  the 
level  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  though 
only  about  1.5  percent  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

Pending  legislation  would,  then,  triple 
the  level  of  spending  for  health  and  wel- 
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fare,  more  than  double  the  level  for  [en- 
vironmental programs,  and  nearly  doi  ble 
that  for  education.  To  be  sure,  some  sr  lall 
budgeted  items  are  included  in  both 
totals,  but  the  impact  on  percentage^  is 
minimal. 

Perhaps  more  revealing  than  the  cate- 
gories into  which  the  proposed  new  pro- 
grams fall  are  the  chief  sponsors  of 
many  of  the  more  expensive  bills. 

Two  Members  of  the  Senate  alfcne 
have,  individually  or  jointly,  introdujed 
bills  totaling  $79,768,700,000,  or  nejrly 
one-third  of  the  total  measurable  cost 
of  pending  legislation.  Six  Senators  vho 
are  currently  being  described  in  the  pi  ess 
as  "presidential  timber"  are  the  authors 
o.-  chief  sponsors  of  bills  totaling  $1'  3 
731.425.000,  or  well  over  half  the  measiir 
able  cost  of  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  these  spending  pk-o 
posals  should  alarm  both  the  Congress 
and  the  country.  I  do  not  exaggente 
when  I  state  that  I  believe  that  unbrid  led 
spending  by  our  Federal  Governm  ;nt 
carries  the  seeds  of  destruction  for  pur 
Republic. 

The  United  States  will  never  be  cin 
quered  by  a  foreign  foe.  Our  citizens  ire 
too  patriotic  to  permit  the  subversive  « le 
ments  within  to  take  over  our  Gove  n 
ment.  Our  danger  lies  in  excessive  spend 
Ing,  and  the  resulting  depreciation  of  he 
value  of  our  money  and  ruinous  inflati  jn 
This  could  well  be  followed  by  chaos  4nd 
a  turn  to  socialism. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  at  hand  jfor 
the  real  friends  of  the  people  to  exppse 
and  oppose  these  destructive  trends, 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  SAXBE 
PORE   CLEVELAND   JEWISH 
FARE  FUND 

Mr.    JAVrrs.    Mr.    President,    I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  address 
llvered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  before  the  Clevel^d 
Jewish  Welfare  Fund  on  April  1 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


addrjss 
Record, 


AoDBxss  BY   Senator  William  B.    Saxb^ 

Ladles    and    genUemen.    It    is    with 
pleasure  that  I  accepted  your  Invitation 
speak  to  the  Cleveland  Jewish  Welfare  Fi4nd 
Appeal  Dinner  tonight.  One  week  from 
morrow  night  a  young  child  will  rise  at  eich 
of  your  dinner  tables   and   ask   his   father 
thU  question.  "Why  is  this  night  of  the 
different  from  all  other  nights?" 

And  his  father  will  answer.  "Once  we 
slaves  unto  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  and  the 
in  His  goodness  and  mercy,  brought  us  fo|th 
from  that  land,  with  a  mighty  hand  and 
outstretched    arm.    Had    he    not    rescued 
from  the  hand  of  the  despot,  surely  we 
our  chUdren  would  still  be  enslaved, 
of  liberty  and  human  dignity.  We.  therefbre 
gather  year  after  year,  to  retell  this  ancient 
story.  For,  in  reality.  It  is  not  ancient, 
eternal  in  its  message,  and  its  spirit.  It 
claims  man's  burning  desire  to  preserve 
crty  and  justice  for  all." 

In  fact,  the  message  of  Passover  and 
Jewish   Exodus   from   the  land   of  Egypt 
more  meaningful  today  than  ever  before 
are  all  grateful  for  living  in  sm  extraordinary 
country  such   as  ours,  a  country  with 
impediments  to  binder  the  upward  mobility 
of  those  who  seek  it.  Today  the  proportl  on 
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of  Jews  In  college  is  twice  that  of  the  gen-' 
era!  U.S.  population.  And  the  proportion  of 
Jews  enrolled  in  graduate  and  professional 
schools  is  triple  that  of  other  students. 
Although  Jews  account  for  only  3%  of  the 
U.S.  population,  they  provide  more  than  10% 
of  all  American  college  teachers.  At  prestigi- 
ous universities  such  as  Harvard.  Jews  rep- 
resent as  much  as  one  third  of  the  faculty. 
In  the  elite  Ivy  League.  Jews  have  recently 
been  appointed  presidents  of  Dartmouth,  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  the 
deans  of  Yale.  Columbia  and  Pennsylvania 
Law  Schools. 

Jews  in  other  countries  are  not  as  fortu- 
nate. Witness  the  trial  of  the  Leningrad 
Eleven  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union's  outrageous  and  contemptuous  con- 
duct in  sentencing  two  of  its  citizens  for 
allegedly  trying  to  hijack  an  airplane  has 
since  been  rescinded.  Yet.  the  shabby  treat- 
ment of  three  and  a  half  million  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  persist  in  pressing  their 
right  for  religious  self  expression  and  right 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  is  shocking.  A  de- 
tailed court  room  account  of  the  secret  Len- 
ingrad trial  has  reached  the  West  and  was  re- 
cently brought  to  my  attention.  Ooing  far  be- 
yond the  garbled  fragments  that  filtered  out 
at  the  time,  and  since,  this  Russian  language 
account  makes  explicit  that  the  fundamen- 
tal accusation  against  the  defendants  was 
not  hijacking,  as  commonly  believed,  but 
attempting  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
out official  permission.  The  trlaJ  culminated 
in  dramatic  vows  that  "some  day  we  shall 
still  live  In  Israel."  It  is  a  tragic  indictment 
of  a  society  that  must  Imprison  its  citizens 
and  persecute  Its  minorities  In  an  effort  to 
divert  attention  from  the  staxk  failures  of 
its  leaders. 

This  cultural  and  religious  p>ersecutlon  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  its  Jewish  citizens  has 
been  dramatically  called  to  world  attention 
by  the  Brussels  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry. 
The  Soviet  Union  embarrassed  by  this  world 
outcry  prior  to  the  meeting  of  Its  24th  Party 
Congress  has  permitted  the  exodus  of  three 
hundred  of  its  Jewish  citizens  to  Israel  this 
March.  The  Israeli  Embassy  confirmed  to  me 
that  this  Is  the  highest  monthly  emigration 
of  Soviet  Jews  to  Israel  ever  permitted. 

Recently  you  celebrated  the  holiday  of 
Purim.  As  you  remember,  I  am  sure,  the 
scroll  of  Esther  relates  how  the  Jews  of  Persia 
were  threatened  with  genocide.  Paced  with 
this  threat,  Mordecal  said  to  Esther: 

"Think  not  that  you  will  escape  In  the 
king's  house,  more  than  any  other  Jew.  For 
if  you  keep  silent  at  this  time,  then  relief  and 
deliverance  will  arrive  for  the  Jews  from  an- 
other place,  but  you  and  your  father's  house 
will  perish." 

These  words  are  appropriate  today — "If 
you  keep  silent  at  this  time  ..." 

Thirty  years  ago.  too  many  were  silent. 
And  those  that  spoke  out  were  not  heard. 
Because  of  it  six  million  people  died!  The 
words  of  Mordecal   cannot  be   Ignored! 

Five  years  ago,  Ell  Wlesel.  author  of  the 
recent  best  seller  "A  beggar  in  Jerusalem," 
went  to  Russia.  In  his  book,  "The  Jews  of 
Silence"  he  discusses  a  religious  observance 
in  the  great  synagogue  in  Moscow.  Let  me 
read  his  words — "Soviet  Jewish  youth  has 
remained  Jewish  to  a  degree  beyond  any- 
thing we  could  have  possibly  expected.  I  do 
not  know  where  all  these  young  people  came 
from.  They  did  not  tell  me,  although  I  asked. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  one  answer.  But  tens  of 
thousands  came." 

"Who  sent  them?  Who  persuaded  them  to 
come  running  to  spend  a  Jewish  holiday  in  a 
Jewish  atmosphere  and  In  accordance  with 
traditional  Jewish  custom?  Who  told  them 
when  and  where  and  why?  I  was  unable  to 
discover.  Perhaps  they  knew  but  prefered 
not  to  say  in  public.  Pine.  Let  them  preserve 
their  secret.  All  that  matters  is  that  they 
came." 


"They  came  In  droves  from  near  and  far 
from  downtown  and  the  suburbs,  from  the 
university  and  from  the  factories,  from  ttiB 
school  dormitories.  They  came  in  groups, 
they  came  alone.  But  once  here  they  becacie 
a  single  body  voicing  songs  of  praise  to  the 
Jewish  {jeople  and  Its  will  to  live." 

He  concluded,  "I  believe  with  all  my  soul 
that  despite  the  suffering,  despite  the  hard- 
ship and  the  fear,  the  Jews  of  Russia  will 
withstand  the  pressure  and  emerge  victorious. 
But  whether  or  not  we  shall  ever  be  worthy 
of  their  trust,  whether  or  not  we  shall  over- 
come the  pressures  we  have  ourselves  created. 
I  cannot  say.  I  returned  from  the  Soviet 
Union  disheartened  and  depressed.  But 
what  torments  me  most  is  not  the  Jews  of 
silence  I  met  in  Russia  but  the  silence  of  the 
Jews  I  live  among  today." 

Therefore  we  all  must  speak  out  loud 
and  clear  so  that  our  voices  may  be  heard. 
Recently  a  Jewish  girl  by  the  name  of  Alia 
Ruslnck  yearned  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
and  go  to  Israel.  "They  don't  want  me"  she 
said  about  the  Soviet  Union.  "I  am  a 
stranger,  this  is  not  my  country.  But  where 
is  a  place  for  me?"  She  left  the  Soviet  Union 
in  November  for  Israel. 

"You  ask  me  what  I  think  about  Israel 
now  that  I  live  there?  It  is  difficult  to  answer 
this  question.  It's  the  same  as  if  you  asked 
me  what  I  thought  about  myself.  I  can't 
praise  myself.  Israel  Is  me  and  I  am  Israel." 

I  have  just  returned  from  Israel.  I  attended 
a  conference  dealing  with  the  legal  problems 
of  strengthening  trade  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel.  I  observed  first 
hand  its  people  and  their  spirit.  Only  by 
visiting  Israel  can  one  comprehend  the  mag- 
nificent achievements  of  World  Jewry  in 
23  short  years. 

For  the  past  twenty  years,  Israel  has  been 
one  of  the  fastest  growing,  most  dynamic 
societies  in  the  world.  We,  who  are  primarily 
concerned  with  Israel's  viability  and  de- 
velopment, recognize  that  Israel's  achieve- 
ments in  maintaining  a  real  gross  national 
product  growth  rate,  while  fighting  a  war 
for  survival,  is  a  record  matched  by  few. 

Israel  is  a  leader  among  nations  In  ita 
progress  and  national  development.  It  serves 
as  a  model  for  other  less  well  advanced  coun- 
tries. Israel  has  much  human  talent  and 
technical  expertise  and  a  body  of  develop- 
mental experience  available  to  aid  other 
countries  and  help  speed  the  process  of  their 
development. 

I  saw  the  pride  of  a  people  which  date 
back  fifty-seven  hundred  years.  This  is  a 
nation  built  from  the  ashes  of  six  million 
dead  in  the  Nazi  holocaust  and  threatened 
for  Its  very  sxirvlval  by  three  wars  In  the 
last  twenty  two  years.  Israel  represents  much 
more  than  a  home  for  the  Jewish  people.  It 
stands  for  the  breaking  of  the  chains  of 
hiiman  bondage  for  all  mankind  and  the 
freedom  to  think,  to  learn,  to  laugh,  and  to 
live. 

This  has  Incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Russia  has  sought  to  crush  Israel 
as  much  as  to  break  Its  spirit  as  it  has  to 
seek  warm  water  ports  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  a  strangle  hold  on  the  world's  greatest 
known  supply  of  oil.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  past  twenty-two  years. 
Russia  voted  for  the  partition  of  Palestine 
and  the  creation  of  Israel  and  was  among 
the  first  countries  to  recognize  Israel's  in- 
dependence. At  that  time  Its  central  motive 
was  to  dislodge  British  Influence  from  the 
area.  A  desire  that  has  now  been  supplanted 
by  its  attempts  to  drive  American  Influence 
from  the  Middle  East — to  drive  out  Western 
Influence  and  Increase  its  own. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  has  approached  parity 
with  the  United  States  in  strategic  arms,  it 
has  sought  to  become  more  influential  in 
the  international  arena.  Russia's  historic 
ambitions  In  the  Middle  East  are  well  known. 
It  was  largely  due  to  Russian  encouragement 
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that  Nasser  massed  his  armies  in  the  Sinai, 
demanded  expulsion  of  the  U.N.  Peace  Keep- 
ing force,  and  blockaded  the  Straits  of 
Tlran.  These  steps  led  directly  to  the  Six- 
Day  War.  Israel  won  the  war  in  1967  and 
promptly  became  the  victims  of  a  myth.  The 
myth  held  that  once  the  Arabs  had  been 
truly  defeated,  not  Just  thrown  back  as  in 
1948,  not  just  penetrated  briefly  with  foreign 
help  as  In  1956,  but  once  they  had  their  cul- 
tural and  technological  vulnerabilities  thrust 
upon  them  in  an  utterly  painful  and  total 
way,  then,  and  finally  then,  would  the  Arabs 
abandon  their  dreams  of  undoing  the  exist- 
ence of  Israel  and  Instead  make  peace.  Yet, 
peace  has  been  sought  In  vain.  On  June  23, 
1968  President  Nasser  said  "The  following 
principles  of  Egyptian  policy  are  immutable : 
1.  No  negotiation  with  Israel,  2.  No  peace  with 
Israel,  3.  No  recognition  of  Israel.  These  were 
the  elements  of  policy  originally  pronounced 
at  the  Khartoum  Arab  Summit  in  Septemlier 
of  1967.  The  Khartoum  formula  In  no  way 
squared  with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Resolution  of  November  22, 1967. 

In  the  Spring  of  1969,  the  Arabs  launched 
the  so-called  war  of  attrition.  The  attrition 
policy  was  a  joint  Egyptian-Soviet  strategy. 
Its  purpose  was  to  subject  Israel  to  mounting 
military  pressure  and  compel  it  and  the 
United  States  to  surrender  to  the  Arab- 
Soviet  political  terms  being  pressed  In  the 
four  power  forum.  Israel  countered  with 
penetration  raids  deep  inside  Egypt.  Egypt 
with  the  help  of  the  Soviet  Union  began  In- 
stalling SAM  II  missiles  to  make  Itself  in- 
vulnerable while  continuing  its  war  of 
attrition  on  Israel.  The  purpose  of  the  SAM 
n  missiles  was  to  protect  the  Egyptian  heavy 
artillery  which  continued  to  pround  away 
at  the  Israel  positions  on  the  Eastern  side  of 
the  Suez  Canal. 

It  was  at  this  Juncture  in  June  1970  that 
the  United  States  proposed  its  political  initia- 
tive for  a  cease  fire  standstill  agreement  to 
freeze  the  military  situation  along  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Jordan  River.  In  spite  of  Its 
fears,  Israel  agreed.  What  happened  subse- 
quentially  is  a  matter  of  Public  record.  On 
September  3,  1970  the  United  States  con- 
firmed Israel's  charges  that  Egypt  and  the 
Soviet  Union  were  massively  violating  the 
cease  fire  standstill  agreement.  The  dense 
missile  system  of  SAM  n  and  SAM  III  mis- 
siles which  Egypt  had  deployed  In  the  stand- 
still zone  under  the  cease  fire  screen  created 
a  change  in  the  strategic  balance  and  pro- 
duced a  threat  to  Israel  which  had  not  existed 
before. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  and  Egypt  re- 
fused to  roll  back  their  Illegally  placed  mis- 
siles, the  United  States  Congress  passed  Sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Defense  Procurement  Act  with 
the  provision  of  some  five-hundred  million 
dollars  in  military  credit  for  Israel. 

President  Sadat's  decision  on  Sunday 
March  7th,  not  to  extend  the  present  cease 
first  is  an  effort  to  increase  international 
pressure  on  Israel  for  a  full  withdrawal  from 
all  Arab  lands  occupied  during  the  1967  war. 
Sadat's  decision  came  after  a  secret  trip  to 
Moscow  for  consultations.  The  Jaring  formula 
seeking  from  Israel  a  clear  cut  commitment 
to  withdraw  to  the  International  boundry  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  Is  unsatisfactory, 
and  I  reject  it. 

There  are  two  and  a  half  million  people 
living  in  Israel  surrounded  by  a  hundred  mil- 
lion Arabs.  The  Israeli  survival  Is  at  stake, 
the  Arab  survival  is  not.  The  United  Nations 
resolution  of  1967  calls  for  secured  and  rec- 
ognized boundaries,  and  withdrawal.  One 
cannot  be  negotiated  without  the  other.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Arab  States  would  have 
us  believe  that  withdrawal  was  an  absolute 
commitment  with  no  reference  to  secured 
and  recognized  boundaries.  On  the  other 
band  Israel  says  that  there  can  be  no  with- 
drawal if  the  parties  to  the  conflict  cannot 
guarantee  secured  and  recognized  boundaries. 


It  Is  impossible  to  achieve  results  if  each 
side  demands  its  own  preconditions. 

Even  though  the  Arab  states  have  prom- 
ised a  peace  agreement  with  Israel  on  the 
precondition  of  a  total  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  their  territories,  there  has  never  been 
an  expression  of  peaceful  Intent  by  the  Arab 
states.  There  are  glaring  differences  in  the 
statements  Egyptian  President  Sadat  Issues 
for  foreign  consumption  and  those  pro- 
nouncements he  makes  to  his  own  people.  I 
have  yet  to  find  an  instance  where  Sadat  has 
told  his  own  people  that  at  some  point  they 
would  have  to  live  In  peace  with  Israel. 

Recently  the  Egyptian  representative  at 
the  United  Nations  Muhammed  el-Zayyat 
acting  on  behalf  of  his  government  refused 
to  accept  Israeli  proposals  of  February  26th 
from  Ambassador  Jarring  because  the  docu- 
ment was  headed  as  a  communication  "from 
the  Government  of  Israel  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic."  If  Egypt  Is 
really  prepared  to  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist  as  it  proclaims,  why  will  its  representa- 
tive not  accept  even  an  Indirect  communica- 
tion described  as  coming  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel?  What  is  needed  now  are  in- 
tense negotiations  governing  all  differences 
between  the  countries :  Questions  of  absolute 
assiu-ance  of  transit  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
command  of  Sharm  el  Sheik  and  passage 
through  the  Straights  of  Tlran,  the  de-mill- 
tarizatlon  of  the  Slnal,  border  adjustments, 
and  peaceful  cooperation  between  the  par- 
ties. Nothing  must  be  Imposed  by  the  super 
powers.  This  Is  the  perfect  example  of  "the 
Nixon  Doctrine"  that  the  United  States  will 
aid  a  country  that  helps  Itself.  Israel  Is  a  dem- 
ocratic country  exercising  self  determina- 
tion that  has  never  asked  for  American 
troops  to  defend  its  boundaries. 

Next  Friday  night  you  will  read  God's 
promise  to  Abraham  to  rescue  and  redeem  Is- 
rael and  you  will  recount: 

"In  every  age  oppressors  rose  against  us.  to 
crush  our  spirits  and  bring  us  low.  Prom  the 
hands  of  all  these  tyrants  and  conquerors 
the  Lord  did  rescue  and  restore  his  people. 
Not  In  Egypt  alone  did  Israel  face  the  threat 
of  total  annihilation.  In  many  lands  and 
many  ages,  the  flame  of  Jewish  life  faced  the 
fierce  winds  of  tyranny.  In  all  these  battles 
and  desperate  struggles.  God's  help  and 
guidance  assured  ovir  survival.  Our  hope  Is 
strong  and  our  faith  unshakable,  that  no 
enemy  shall  ever  triumph  over  Israel." 

Your  efforts  here  tonight  are  In  keeping 
with  that  promise.  That  promise  will  be  kept. 


APPARENT  FAILURE  OP  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  IN 
BOSTON 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Simday,  April  4,  1971, 
printed  an  article  by  Peter  Milius  entitled 
"Apartheid  in  Urban  Schools."  The  arti- 
cle describes  in  some  detail  the  reasons 
why  public  school  desegregation  appears 
to  have  failed  in  Boston,  Mass.,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  State  had  enacted  in 
1965  what  was  described  as  a  tough 
Racial  Imbalance  Act.  At  the  time  of 
enactment  the  Boston  public  school  sys- 
tem was  about  25  percent  black  in  en- 
rollment and  contained  46  of  the  State's 
55  racially  imbalanced  schools.  Today,  it 
is  admitted  that  the  Racial  Imbalance 
Act  has  not  reduced  racial  imbalance  in 
Boston.  To  the  contrary,  the  Boston  pub- 
lic school  system  is  no  longer  25  percent 
black  in  enrollment  but  32  percent.  It 
no  longer  contains  46  racially  imbal- 
anced schools ;  it  contains  63. 

Nevertheless,  the  racial  balance  dogma 
continues  to  be  enforced  in  the  South 


by  the  weapons  of  Federal  suppression 
and  deprivation  of  school  children  who 
are  innocent  victims  of  this  irrational 
Socialist  dogma. 

Mr.  President,  when  will  we  have  a 
uniform  Federal  policy  for  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools?  Is  it  unfair  to  ask 
that  the  South  be  given  the  right  to  have 
the  "Boston  policy"  or  that  Boston  be 
given  the  policy  applied  in  the  South? 

Mr.  President,  the  article  mentioned 
is  instructive  and  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  Senators.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Apabtheh)  in  Urban  Schools — Boston 

Ttpiftes  Battle  Over  Integration 

(By  Peter  Milius) 

Boston. — If  Boston,  Mass.,  were  Littl« 
Rock,  Ark.,  Sen  John  L.  McClellan  (D-Ark.) 
gruffly  told  the  witness  at  a  hearing  In 
Washington  last  August,  "you  would  be  down 
there  tomorrow." 

The  witness  was  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell.  He  had  just  testified  that,  in  his 
opinion,  Boston's  "open  enrollment  policy," 
a  shaky  exercise  in  the  simultaneous  ap- 
peasement of  both  whites  and  blacks  on 
school   integration,  was  unconstitutional. 

The  policy  Is  a  system  under  which  black 
children  are  allowed  to  transfer  out  of  black 
schools  Into  white  ones;  it  Is  a  cltywlde 
Invitation  to  integration.  Yet  it  is  also,  as  the 
senator  had  pointed  out,  a  system  under 
which  white  children,  too,  are  allowed  to 
escape  Into  white  schools  if  they  are  some- 
how assigned  to  black  ones;  it  can  and  often 
does  also  lead  toward  segregation. 

The  South,  as  everyone  in  the  room  knew, 
had  also  had  an  "open  enrollment  policy." 
Its  kind  had  been  known  as  "freedom-of- 
cholce,"  and  It,  too,  had  allowed  black  and 
white  children  to  attend  integrated  schools, 
but  only  as  they  chose  to. 

Preedom-of-choice  had  been  attacked  by 
the  Justice  Department  and  struck  down  by 
the  federal  courts.  What  was  Mitchell  going 
to  do  now  about  open  enrollment,  McClellan 
asked. 

There  was  nothing  he  could  do,  Mitchell 
said,  because  no  Boston  parent  had  com- 
plained. 

The  75-year-old  Arkansas  senator  ex- 
ploded. "Now  that,"  he  said  "Is  a  double 
standard  in  America  today." 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has,  since  McClellan's  outburst, 
quietly  dispatched  a  small  team  of  civil 
rights  Investigators  to  this  Northern  city. 
It  says  today  that  Boston  is  one — the  larg- 
est— of  about  50  Northern  school  districts  In 
which  it  has  looked  or  is  looking  Intensively 
for  violations  of  the  federal  civil  rights  laws. 

It  Is  one  of  the  ironies  of  today's  politics 
that  a  senior  Southern  senator  should  have 
helped  spur  on  these  investigations.  Yet  the 
whole  episode — McClellan's  scathing  re- 
marks, the  government's  halting  response — 
Is  a  telling  summary  of  some  powerful  new 
truths  about  school  integration  In  this 
country. 

The  first  of  these  truths,  and  the  most 
basic,  is  that  the  integration  background 
has  shifted.  Today  It  Is  In  the  big  cities. 
More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  nation's  6.7 
million  black  school  children  now  attend  its 
50  largest  school  districts  according  to  fed- 
eral figures.  Technically  at  least,  and  though 
problems  still  abound,  the  rural  and  small- 
town school  districts  of  the  South,  the  scenes 
of  the  big  battles  of  the  1960'8,  have  desegre- 
gated. The  South 's  classic  dual  school  sys- 
tem Is  no  more. 

And  In  some  cities,  the  Issue  is  rapidly 
becoming  moot  in  any  case.  Washington,  D.C. 
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Is  an  exMnple.  Its  -ehool  system  If  P5  per 
cent  black,  and  there  is  no  way  to  Integ:  mte. 
The  second  truth  Is  that,  however  the;  got 
that  wav,  the  cities  of  the  North  and  8<iuth 
are  today  the  same.  Little  Rock  Is  waere 
President  Eisenhoweyer  had  to  send  armed 
troops  In  1957  to  safeguard  the  right  of  b  lack 
school  children  to  attend  formerly  white 
schools.  Boston,  as  McClellan  wryly  notel  at 
that  hearing  In  August,  "Is  the  city  orten 
represented  as  the  cradle  of  American  lib- 
erty.■• 

Tet  m  both  today,  there  K  sometlilng 
approaching  educational  apartheid.  Bl  icka 
go  primarily  to  black  schools  In  black  ue  gh- 
borhoods.  white  the  reverse.  The  only  ap- 
parent, immediate  way  to  break  up  the  :)at- 
tern  Is  to  bus.  But  In  both  today.  Boston  ind 
Uttle  Rock.  North  and  South,  whites  and 
Increasingly,  blacks  as  well,  are  resisting  1  us- 
ing. For  many  blacks,  integration  1b  no  lorger 
the  pathway  to  better  education.  Black  <  on- 
trol  Is 

The  third  truth  Is  that  integration  thi  s  Is 
at  a  crossroads.  LAwyers,  Judges,  and  the 
government  used  to  make  a  distinction jbe- 
tween  "de  Jure"  segregation — the  dellbente, 
official  kind,  which  Is  illegal— and  "de  tn^to" 
segregation — the  kind  that  reflecte  resi- 
dential patterns,  and  which  U  not  Illegal,  jtie 
South  was  de  Jure,  the  North,  for  the  n|ost 
part,  de  facto.  Yet  today.  In  the  cltle 
least,  there  Is  no  difference  between  t 
There  U  a  widely  recognized  need  for  a 
set  of  standards,  one  that  would  be 
urban  and  national. 

The  Supreme  Ckjurt  Is  now  trying  to 
such  standards.  It  soon  will  decide  two 
virban  cases,  both  from  the  South,  one 
Charlotte,  N.C..  the  other  from  Mobile, 
Charlotte  Is  busing,  and  has  no  more 
tlnctly  black  schools.  Mobile  Is  not  bus 
and  does.  The  President  and  the  Justice 
partment  are  supporting  the  Mobile  altcrfaa- 
t've.  The  Supreme  Court  must  choose. 

Congress  also  Is  writing  a  new  law.  It 
before  it  President  NLxons  $1.5  bUUon  sc: 
desegregation   bill.   The   questions   are 
the  money  should  be  used  and  to  who 
should  go,  whether   there  should   be  p; 
sure  or  a  command  In  favor  of  full  Intei 
tlon  or  something  less.  Congress,  too,  hi 
choose. 

McClellan's  hope,  the  hope  of  the  South- 
erners, Is  that  these  emerging  new  standards 
will  be  weak  ones.  Their  reasoning  Is  tl^t 
pressure  now  In  the  North  will  produce  re- 
sistance now — and  that.  If  the  Bostons  of  ijhe 
country  can  ultimately  ward  off  Integration, 
so  can  the  Little  Rocks.  ] 

In  many  ways,  this  city  of  historic  land- 
marks and  major  universities  seems  an  odd 
testing-place  for  school  Integration.  It  was,!  as 
every  schoolboy  knows,  a  home  to  the  Cl^st 
American  Revolution.  It  also  was  a  breedl|ig 
ground  for  the  second.  Leading  abolitionists. 
men  who  sought  to  strike  down  slavery,  wr^te 
their  tracts  here.  In  1865,  the  state  legislative 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  discrimination  In 
the  public  schools.  In  school  admissions,  ttie 
legislature  said,  "no  distinctions  shall  be 
made  on  account  of  .  .  .  race." 

In  1966,  110  years  later,  the  state  seemjed 
at  the  forefront  of  still  a  third  revolution. 
The  state  legislature  passed  another  law,  the 
Racially  Imbalance  Act.  It  was  then,  and  ^- 
malna  today,  the  strongest  school  Integija- 
tlon  law  In  the  country.  J 

Its  key  provision  was  a  simple,  powerful 
declaration  that  no  public  school  In  Masapt- 
chusetts  could  any  longer  be  "racially  Iz^- 
balauced"  which  It  defined  as  more  than  ^0 
per  cent  nonwhite  In  enrollment.  A  schojol 
committee  (local  school  board)  that  h^d 
such  schools  bad  to  balance  them  or  forfeit 
Its  state  funds. 

The  primary  target  of  the  Act  was  U^# 
spreading  "de  facto"  segregation — the  kl4d 
that  flows  from  housing  patterns — here  tn 
Boston.    The    Boston   public   school    systein 


was  then  about  25  per  cent  black  In  enroll- 
ment. It  had  about  60  per  cent  of  the  state's 
non.vhlte  school  children  — and  contained 
46  of  its  56  "racially  Imbalanced"  schools. 

The  Racial  Imbalance  Act  was,  on  paper  at 
least,  a  high-water  mark  in  the  history  of 
school  Integration.  Time  magazine  printed  a 
picture  of  the  governor,  John  A.  Volpe,  as 
he  "proudly"  signed  the  bill.  Standing  be- 
hind him  were  the  lieutenant  governor,  El- 
liot L.  Richardson,  the  attorney  general,  Ed- 
ward W.  Brooke,  and  various  others,  black 
and  white,  who  had  supported  the  measure. 
"Another  First  for  Massachusetts,"  Time 
proclaimed  It. 

Yet  today  that  mild  euphoria  seems  to 
have  been  misplaced.  The  Racial  Imbalance 
Act  has  not  reduced  racial  imbalance  in 
Boston.  The  Boston  public  school  system  Is 
no  longer  25  per  cent  black  in  enrollment, 
but  32  per  cent.  It  no  longer  contains  46 
"racially  Imbalanced"  schools.  It  contains 
63. 

The  approaching  racial  harmony  suggested 
by  that  six-year-old  picture  in  Time  also 
seems  a  thing  of  the  past.  For  the  last  two 
months,  a  dally  minimum  of  1,000  black 
students  has  been  boycotting  the  Boston 
schools.  Their  protest  Is  not  that  their 
schools  are  too  black,  but  that  they  are 
not  black  enough.  They  want  more  black 
teachers — Boston  now  has  only  6  percent — 
more  black  principals  and  additional  "black 
studies."  Ultimately,  their  leaders  say,  they 
want  black  self-determination,  some  form 
of  what  Is  commonly  known  as  community 
control.  Their  elders,  many  of  them  com- 
mitted Integratlonlsts  in  1965,  are  for  the 
most  part  quietly  supporting  them. 

The  public  ofBcials  in  the  Time  photo- 
graph also  have  moved  on.  Volpe  is  now 
President  Nixon's  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion; Brooke,  the  only  black  U.S.  senator  and 
a  first  for  Massachusetts.  Richardson  Is  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  It  Is 
another  of  the  Ironies  of  this  case  that  bis 
department  Is  now  investigating  Boston.  "It 
Is,"  as  McClellan  noted  with  considerable 
satisfaction  at  the  hearing  last  August,  "his 
home." 

Richardson's  team  began  Its  study  of 
Boston  last  November.  It  Is  not  expected  to 
submit  even  its  preliminary  report  for  at 
least  another  month.  In  a  sense,  the  study 
is  Itself  a  measure  of  the  current  confusion 
over  what  the  Constitution  requires,  and 
what  the  federal  government  should  require. 
The  only  question  before  the  HEW  team  Is 
how  much  of  Boston's  school  segregation  is 
the  result  of  ofiBcial  policies,  the  kind  that 
the  lawyers  call  "de  Jvure."  Under  the  law 
now.  that  Is  the  only  kind  of  segregation 
HEW  can  attack. 

In  the  South,  the  presumption  has  been 
that  all  segregation  Is  de  Jure,  the  result  of 
the  old  Southern  laws.  Yet  in  cities  like 
Little  Rock,  with  their  ghettoes,  that  pre- 
sumption becomes  increasingly  hard  to  su- 
stain. 

In  the  North,  the  preramptlon  has  been 
that  most  segregation  Is  de  facto.  Inadvertent 
and  not  Illegal.  That  presumption,  too,  tends 
to  fray  on  close  study. 

This  city's  63  "racially  Imbalanced"  schools 
are  indeed  a  mirror  of  its  social  geography. 
Most  of  them  lie  well  within  its  sprawUng 
and  spreading  black  neighborhoods,  the  heart 
of  which  is  the  area  called  Roxbtiry. 

The  school  committee  Is  able  to  point  out 
that  It  has  only  14  all-white  schools,  and 
only  three  all-black,  out  of  a  total  of  193. 
Yet  many  others  are  tilted  heavily  In  one  di- 
rection or  the  other.  Of  all  the  black,  pu- 
pils 31,  324 — 62  per  cent,  16.280,  are  in  schools 
80  i>er  cent  or  more  black  by  enrollment.  Sev- 
enty-six per  cent.  23,893.  are  in  the  63 
schools  more  than  50  per  cent  black  in  make- 
up, those  "Imbalanced"  under  the  state  law. 
As  early  as  1966,  a  team  of  social  scientists 
from  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  here 


told  both  the  city  and  state,  which  had  soiic- 
Ited  its  views,  tliat  there  was  only  one  way  to 
get  white  clilldren  into  Roxbury  schools,  and 
black  children  out.  and  that  was  to  bus 

"There  is  no  foreseeable  program,"  the 
team  said,  "which  can  eliminate  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  racial  imbalance  which  now 
exists  in  Boston  without  transporting  chil- 
dren to  schools  outside  their  residential  dis- 
tricts, presumably  on  buses." 

Yet  the  Boston  School  Committee,  all  five 
of  whose  elected  members  are  white,  will  not 
hear  of  busing,  at  least  not  on  a  large  and 
compulsory  scale.  Nor.  so  far.  has  the  state 
Board  of  Education,  the  agency  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  state  law,  been  willing  to 
Insist  upon  it. 

One  argtunent  against  it  is  legal;  the  Rac- 
ial Imbalance  Act  contains  a  partial  ban  on 
busing,  nailed  into  it  by  the  Boston  dele- 
gation when  the  legislature  i>assed  it.  Yet 
the  ban,  according  to  some  civil  rights  law- 
yers, could  be  circumvented.  TTie  more  com- 
pelling argument  against  bu.sl;ig  is  political. 
The  former  School  Committee  chairman, 
Louise  Day  Hicks,  was  elected  last  year  to 
Congress,  In  large  measure  on  the  strength 
of  her  long  record  as  an  adamant  supporter 
of  "neighborhood  schools,"  Her  political  suc- 
cess has  not  been  lost  on  either  her  succes- 
sors or  her  antagonists. 

What  the  school  committee  has  put  for- 
ward as  a  substitute  for  busing — and  the 
state  board  had  so  far  approved — is  an  antl- 
Imbalance  plan  based  on  two  lesser  alterna- 
tives, one  long-range,  the  other  short. 

The  long-range  plan  Is  to  build  about  20 
new  and.  it  is  hoped,  racially  balanced 
schools  of  two  distinct  kinds.  The  first  is 
what  the  school  committee  describes  as  "mag- 
net schools."  Inside  the  black  part  of  town. 
The  second  is  a  ring  of  peripheral  schools 
on  the  city's  black-white  borders. 

Both  of  these  longer-range  strategies  have 
had  their  p>roblems.  The  first  of  the  magnet 
schools.  Trotter  Elementary,  opened  in  the 
heart  of  Roxbury  in  1968.  It  was  and  remains 
a  hlgh-exp)endlture.  experimental  and  fully 
Integrated  (though  not  quite  "racially  bal- 
anced") school.  The  blacks  enrolled  are 
drawn  from  the  neighborhood;  the  whltee 
are  bused  In.  A  measure  of  the  school's  wide- 
ly acknowledged  success  is  that  it  has  a  wait- 
ing list  of  both  whites  and  blacks. 

Ironically,  the  whites  already  enrolled  and 
on  the  viraiting  list  represent  the  problem  at 
Trotter.  Trotter  was  the  first  new  school 
built  in  a  black  neighborhood  in  Boston  in 
what  some  blacks  say  was  30  years.  It  opened 
amid  protest.  Roxbury  blacks  were  uphappy 
that  half  of  Its  seats  were  reserved  for  whites. 
Is  It  better  to  have  350  Roxbury  children  in 
a  racially  balanced  school,  or  700  in  a  new 
school  that  happens  to  be  all-black?  The 
question  is  still  being  asked. 

The  problem  with  the  peripheral  schools  Is 
also  one  of  race  and  residence,  but  far  sim- 
pler. About  18  are  planned:  only  one  has 
been  built.  The  black-white  borders  on  which 
some  of  the  others  were  planned  are  moving 
beyond  them;  the  ghetto  is  growing  out 
faster  than  the  schools  are  going  up.  Some  of 
them,  if  they  are  built  where  planned,  will 
be  as  imbalanced  as  those  they  replace. 

The  school  committee's  shorter-range  plan 
Is  also  In  trouble;  Its  plan  for  the  short  run 
is  simply  to  persist  in  Its  open  enrollment 
policy.  The  committee  says  It  adopted  the 
policy  m  the  early  1960'8  basically  as  a  con- 
cession to  blacks.  It  has  the  effect,  as  In  the 
Exodus  program,  of  allowing  black  children 
to  move  out  of  black  schools  into  white  ones. 
Yet  It  allows  white  children  to  do  the  same. 

The  Lewenberg  Junior  High  School  south 
of  Roxbury  was  25  per  cent  black  in  1965  It 
is  96  per  cent  black  today.  The  School  Com- 
mittee says  the  school  was  transformed  only 
when  the  neighborhood  was.  Neil  V.  Sullivan, 
the  state's  commissioner  of  education,  says 
the  school  was  transformed  first. 
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The  open  enrollment  policy,  Sullivan  testi- 
fied before  a  Senate  committee  last  May  In 
Washington,  "permitted  these  middle-class 
children  to  escape  from  that  school,  continue 
to  live  In  their  community  but  go  to  all- 
white  schools  In  Boston  on  the  periphery." 

It  was  Sullivan's  testimony  In  May  that  led 
to  McClellan's  outburst  last  August,  and  that 
may  be  the  ultimate  Irony  of  school  inte- 
gration In  Boston.  For  Sullivan  Is  perhaps 
the  nation's  leading  practicing  apostle  of 
school  Integration.  He  is  also,  by  his  simple 
presence,  the  one  good  reason  for  thinking 
that  school  integration  may  yet  come  to  pass 

here. 

The  commissioner  came  to  Massachusetts 
m  1987  from  Berkeley,  Calif.,  which  he  had 
built  Into  one  of  the  most  integrated  major 
school  systems  In  the  country  today.  The 
Racial  Imbalance  Act  helped  to  attract  him; 
he  is  now  In  the  process  of  cracking  down, 
and  trying  to  make  its  terms  come  true. 

There  are  two  other  school  systems  in  the 
state  that  have,  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
major  problems  of  racial  imbalance.  They 
are  Springfield  and  New  Pedford.  The  state 
board  is  Insisting  that  both  eliminate  all 
their  Imbalance  by  next  September.  The  tac- 
tic Is  ancient:  Smaller  fish  first,  the  largest 
last. 

Late  last  year,  at  Sullivan's  urging,  and  at 
HEW's,  too,  the  state  board  also  ordered 
Boston  to  rewrite  its  open  enrollment  policy. 
Transfers  would  only  be  allowed  if  they  re- 
duced imbalance.  Whites  In  black  schools 
would  have  to  stay,  or  not  stay  In  the  system. 

The  School  Committee  has  threatened  to 
take  the  state  board  Into  court.  So  far  it  has 
not. 

Boston's  only  black  city  councilman, 
Thomas  Atkins,  who  plans  to  run  for  mayor 
this  fall,  thinks  Sullivan  may  have  come  too 
late.  "At  time  when  the  problem  was  solva- 
ble," he  says  of  the  state  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, "they  were  unwilling.  Now  they're  will- 
ing, and  it's  unsolvable." 

Whites  here  have  their  suburban  schools, 
Catholics  a  huge  parochial  system,  which  in 
the  city  of  Boston  alone  has  an  enrollment 
of  about  30.000.  Blacks,  too.  have  now  begun 
to  develop  "alternative  schools;"  there  are 
three  now,  privately  run,  hard  pressed  for 
funds,  predominantly  black,  in  the  Roxbury 
area. 

Atkins'  solution,  much  like  that  of  the  boy- 
cotting black  students,  is  to  carry  these  black 
alternatives  one  step  further,  toward  a  form 
of  "community  control." 

Six  years  ago,  Atkins,  like  other  blacks,  was 
calling  for  Integration  of  the  Boston  public 
school  system.  Today,  again  like  other  blacks, 
he  is  calling  Instead  for  its  dissolution. 

"There  Is  no  reason  why.  If  a  (suburban) 
town  is  capable  of  running  its  own  school 
system,"  Atkins  says,  "a  big-city  neighbor- 
hood is  not.  It's  a  fiction.  We  have  to  bresJc 
down  the  concept  of  centrally  administered 
systems." 

Sullivan's  answer  Is  to  generally  recall 
something  Robert  P.  Kennedy  once  said: 

"If  we  don't  have  people  of  different  colors 
and  religious  going  to  school  together,  we  will 
have  local  school  boards  that  are  all  black 
power  or  all  middle-class  Negro  or  all  Irish 
or  all  Italian.  They  will  put  themselves  In 
concrete,  and  we  will  never  have  any  pos- 
Bibillty  of  achieving  a  relationship  among 
various  ethnic  groups." 

In  Sullivan's  view.  It  Is  all  quite  stark. 
"The  base  of  this  whole  thing,"  he  says,  "Is 
the  survival  of  the  democracy." 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  a  measure  that  I 
cosponsored  during  the  last  Congress;  a 
measure  which  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives, but  which  imfortunately 
died  in  this  body  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  91st  Congress:  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  This  amendment  would  as- 
sure to  women  their  full  civil  rights, 
as  their  political  rights  were  assured  to 
them  under  the  19th  amendment  to  our 
Constitution.  During  the  ensuing  time 
period  between  the  adoption  of  the  polit- 
ical rights  amendment  and  today,  women 
have  made  great  strides  in  all  phases  of 
American  life.  Rather  than  being  some- 
what revolutionary,  as  the  19th  amend- 
ment was  sometimes  considered,  this  civil 
rights  amendment  would  be  more  nearly 
a  reaUzation  by  us  that  women  have  ac- 
cepted a  larger  role  in  charting  the 
everyday  course  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  that  we  should  adopt 
in  the  opening  year  of  the  decade  of  the 
seventies  this  amendment  normalizing 
the  role  of  women  in  exercising  their  full 
civil  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sponsoring  this 
amendment  today  in  basically  the  same 
form  in  which  it  passed  the  House  last 
year  and  in  which  it  has  been  introduced 
in  every  Congress  since  1943.  This  dif- 
fers from  the  form  in  which  it  has  pre- 
viously been  supported  in  this  Congress 
by  some  of  my  colleagues  in  that  my 
amendment  would  preserve  the  language, 
"Congress  and  the  several  States,"  in 
the  enforcement  clause.  There  has  been 
some  consternation  among  the  groups 
which  most  ardently  support  such  an 
amendment  because  this  phrase,  "and 
the  several  States,"  had  been  omitted. 
According  to  Senator  Austin,  of  Vermont, 
who  devised  the  current  language  in 
1943,  the  deletion  of  that  phrase  "sur- 
renders to  the  Federal  Government 
the  power  to  enforce  the  article  within 
the  several  States."  I  can  basically  see 
no  reason  why  the  proponents  of  wom- 
en's rights  In  this  Congress  now  see  a 
need  to  remove  the  States  from  the 
enforcement  clause  of  the  amendment. 
Indeed,  to  do  so  could  well  endanger  the 
prospects  of  the  amendment  In  receiving 
the  necessary  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  State  legislatures  that  we 
must  have  for  the  amendment  to  become 
operative.  I  hope  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  when  considering  this 
amendment,  will  approve  the  version 
with  the  phrase,  "and  the  several  States." 
It  would  help  to  clear  up  an  impeding 
confusion  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  this  recognition  of  the 
equal  civil  rights  of  women,  coming  as  It 
is  over  50  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
women's  political  rights  amendment,  is 
long  overdue.  While  this  amendment 
will  not  preclude  all  distinctions  on  the 
basis  of  sex — it  will  still  be  possible  to 
specify  the  drafting  of  males  only  into 
the  Armed  Services — it  will  make  certain 
that  women  will  have  full  contractual 
rights  with  their  male  counterparts.  In 
our  free  society,  as  in  any  truly  free  so- 
ciety, contractiial  rights  are  the  most 
basic  Ingredient  in  the  freedom  sjti- 
drome.  Clearly,  if  one  is  not  free  to  con- 
tract as  he  sees  fit,  within  broadly  based 
public  policy  limits,  then  freedom  is  il- 
lusory. I  hope  that,  at  this  hour  in  time, 
we  here  in  the  Congress  will  remove  the 
last  vestiges  of  restrictions  on  women's 
civil  rights  and  give  this  amendment  the 


approval  that  should  have  been  forth- 
coming from  this  great  body  during  the 
last  Congress. 


DECLINE  OF  AIR  CARRIER  OPERA- 
TIONS AT  DULLES  AIRPORT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic slowdown  which  has  affected  air- 
port business  around  the  country  makes 
it  diflQcult  to  identify  with  certainty 
trends  in  any  given  area.  Still,  the  most 
recent  Federal  Aviation  AdministratJi^p 
report  showing  a  wide  disparity  in  the 
loss  of  business  at  National  and  Dulles 
Airports  seems  to  me  quite  significant 
and  indicative  of  factors  other  than  the 
general  economic  situation  at  work. 

That  report  Indicates  that  in  February, 
the  number  of  air  carrier  operations  at 
Dulles  declined  by  9.1  percent  over  a  year 
ago,  while  at  the  same  time  such  opera- 
tions at  National  were  Increasing  by  1.6 
I>ercent.  For  the  year  to  date,  airUne 
traffic  is  down  by  10.3  percent  at  Dulles 
compared  to  a  decline  of  only  3.7  percent 
at  National. 

That  trend  is  reflected  in  passenger 
figures  at  the  two  faclUties.  Dulles 
showed  an  11. 3 -percent  decline  in  Feb- 
ruary which  Is  more  than  5  times  the 
2-percent  decline  at  National.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  passengers  have 
dropped  at  Dulles  by  9.4  percent  and  at 
National  by  only  2.8  percent. 

Mr.  President,  what  makes  these  fig- 
ures so  interesting  is  that  they  corre- 
spond almost  exactly  to  what  experts  said 
would  happen  if  the  large  stretch  Jets 
were  permitted  to  operate  at  National 
Airport.  I  repeat  that  it  is  difficult  to  state 
with  certainty  that  that  is  the  case,  but 
it  is  certainly  a  factor  which  must  be 
considered  before  any  more  of  these  Jets 
are  allowed  to  use  National.  Accordingly, 
Secretary  Volpe  has  taken  steps  to  freeze 
those  flights  at  present  levels  until  a  fur- 
ther study  can  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  put  up  $110  million  to  finance 
the  construction  of  Dulles  Airport  to  re- 
lieve congestion  at  National  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Nation's  Capital  with  a  first- 
class  Jet  port.  Yet,  today  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  business  at  Dulles  is  made 
up  of  military  aircraft  and  small  private 
planes.  I  believe  the  Congress  owes  the 
taxpayer  a  better  accountability  than 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
FAA's  February  airport  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION,  NATIONAL  CAP!- 
TAL  AIRPORTS,  DULLES  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 
ACTIVITY' 


Percent 

chani* 

January     January    from  197d, 

1971  1975  montii 


Operations: 

Air  carrier 4,862  5.491  -11.5 

Genaril  aviation 5,178  7,346  -29.5 

MiliUry 3,863  2,945  +31.2 

Total  operations 13.903  15,782  -11.9 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION,  NATIONAL  CAfl- 
TAL  AIRPORTS,  DULLES  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 
ACTIVITY  1— Continued 


Perce  it 

chani  e 

January      January    from  197  i, 

1971  1970         mom  a 


Passengers: 

Domestic  airlines 123.377  137,183  -10 

International  airlines....  19,074  21.586  -11 

Total  airlines 142,451  158.769  -10 

All  others: 15.877  12.948  +22 

Total  passengers 158.328  171.717  -7 

Cargo  (thousand  pounds):' 
Air  mat): 

Domestic 986  1.062  -7J2 

International 711  159  +347j2 

ToUI  air  mail 1,697  1,221  +39, 

First-class  mail 1,033  1,396  ^26. 

Freight: 

Domestic 1,537  1,720  -10. 

International 1,213  1,060  +14. 

Total  freight 2.750  2.780  -1. 

Express 120  ill  ^14J9 

Totalcargo 5,600  5,538  +1.1 


>  Totals  of  Inbound  and  outbound  traffic 
-  General  aviation  and  military. 
'  Partially  estimated. 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION,  NATIONAL  CAPITA  . 
AIRPORTS,  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIRPORT  ACTIVITY' 


January 
1971 


Percer  t 
chan^ 
January    from  197 
1970         mont  i 


r, 


Operations: 
Air  carrier: 


Scheduled  airlines 

Other  carriers 

.      17, 438 
4 

18,989 
10 

-8. 
-60. 

Total 

.      17,442 

18.999 

-8. 

Genaral: 

General  aviation 

Government  civil 

Air/cariler,  non-rev 

6,798 

187 

49 

8,792 

335 

75 

-22. 
-44. 
-34. 

ToUI 

MHiUiy 

7,034 
293 

9.202 
327 

-23. 
-10. 

ToUI  operations 

24,769 

28.528 

-13. 

Passengers: 

Domestic  airlines 

International  airlines 

721,005 

753.712 

-4. 

Total  airlines. 

721,005 

753.712 

-4. 

All  others!   

31, 247 

25,897 

+20. 

Total  passengers. 

752, 252 

779,609 

-3. 

Cargo  (thousand  pounds):' 
Air  mall: 

Domestic 

International 

3.066 

2,662 

+15. 

Total  air  mail 

3,066 

2,662 

+15.: 

First-class  mail 

2.604 

3,655 

-28.1 

Freight: 
Domestic 

International  

5,928 

6,244 

-5.; 

ToUI  freight 

5,928 

6,244 

-5.: 

Express 

2,790 

1,727 

+61.  ( 

Tofal  cargo 14.388        14,288 


+0.i 


>  Tobis  of  inbound  and  outbound  traffic. 

>  General  aviation  and  milibry. 
'  Partially  estimated. 


April  5,  1971 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION,  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
AIRPORTS.  TOTAL,  WASHINGTON  AIRPORTS  ACTIVITY' 


January 
1971 


Percent 

change 

January    from  1970, 

1970  month 


Operations: 

Aircarrier 22,304  24.490  -8.9 

General  aviation 12,212  16.548  -26.2 

Military 4.156  3,272  +27.0 

Total  operations 38,672  44,310  -12.7 

Passengers: 

Domestic  Airlines  844,382  890,895  -5.2 

International  airlines....  19,074  21.586  -11.6 

Total  airlines 863.456  912,481  -5.4 

Allotherst 47,124  38,845  +21.3 

Total  passengers 910,580  951,326  -4.3 

Cargo  (thousand  pounds): ' 
Air  mail: 

Domestic 4.052  3.724  +8.8 

International 711  159  +347.2 

Total  air  mail 4. 763  3. 883  +22. 7 

First-class  mail 3.637  5.051  -28.0 

Freight: 

Domestic 7.465  7.964  -6.3 

International 1,213  '1.060  +14.4 

Total  freight 8.678  9.024  -3.8 

Express 2,910  1,868  +55.8 

Totalcargo 19,988  19.826  +.8 


>  Totals  of  inbound  and  outbound  traffic. 
'  General  aviation  and  military. 

>  Partially  estimated. 


GROWTH  OP  ALABAMA  BEEP 
CATTLE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  ALT  .EN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  I  am  vitally  concerned  with 
problems  of  rural  America  and  our  agri- 
cultural economy  in  particular.  In  an 
area  perplexed  by  so  many  problems,  it 
is  indeed  encouraging  to  take  note  of 
bright  spots  in  an  otherwise  rather  bleak 
picture.  One  such  bright  spot  is  the 
growth  of  the  beef  cattle  industry  in 
Alabama  which  today  adds  $1  billion  an- 
nually to  the  Alabama  economy. 

Today  more  than  12,137  Alabamians 
are  members  of  the  Alabama  Cattlemen's 
Association  which  makes  it  the  largest 
State  cattlemen's  association  in  America. 

The  growth  of  membership  in  the  as- 
sociation and  the  tremendous  growth  in 
niunbers  of  beef  cattle  in  Alabama  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  10  years  under 
the  exceptionally  fine  leadership  of  E.  H. 
"Ham"  Wilson,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  association. 

Mr.  President,  a  decade  of  progress  in 
the  production  of  beef  cattle  in  Alabama 
is  described  in  a  promotional  brochure 
prepared  by  the  Alabama  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation. Among  other  things  the  bro- 
chure indicates  that  Alabama,  with  915,- 
000  head  of  beef  cows,  ranks  16th  in  the 
Nation,  whereas  with  a  total  of  1,973,000 
head  of  all  cattle,  Alabama  ranks  20th 
from  the  top  in  the  Nation.  The  tables 
attached  to  the  brochure  indicate  that 
every  county  in  Alabama  has  a  substan- 
tial nimiber  of  beef  cattle  and  that  pro- 
duction is  marketed  in  60  licensed  cattle 


auction  markets  scattered  throughout 
the  State.  Mr.  President.  I  salute  the 
members  of   the  Alabama  Cattlemen's 

Association — I  commend  its  leadership 

and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  brochure  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  brochure  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
One  op  the  State's  Largest  and  Most  Im- 
portant   Industries:    Beep    Cattls — Bn,- 

LION-DOLLAB    INDUSTEY    IN    ALABAMA 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  production 
of  Beef  cattle  has  boomed  to  become  a  bil- 
lion dollar  Industry — making  it  one  of  Ala- 
bama's largest  and  most  Important. 

As  of  Jan.  1.  1971.  all  cattle  and 
calves  on  state  farms  and  ranches  totaled 
1.973.000.  This  represented  a  one  per  cent 
increase  over  Jan.  1,  1970. 

Beef  cows  that  have  calved  totaled  915,- 
000 — a  two  per  cent  increase  In  the  one-year 
span.  Alabama  now  ranks  16th  In  the  nation 
in  the  number  of  beef  cows  and  20th  In  the 
number  of  all  cattle  and  calves. 

The  total  value  of  cattle  and  calves  In  Ala- 
bama at  the  beginning  of  1971  was  almost 
$300  million — a  whopping  12  per  cent  In- 
crease over  the  total  the  year  before. 

The  total  value  was  the  highest  on  record 
and  almost  double  the  figure  a  decade  ago. 
Average  value  per  head  was  $150 — $15  above 
the  Jan.  1,  1970  figure. 

Last  year  Alabama  cattlemen  sold  more 
than  a  million  head  of  cattle  and  calves  for 
more  than  $150  million. 

Alabama  Is  primarily  a  cattle  producing 
state,  concentrating  on  growing  good  brood 
cows  and  selling  weaning  calves  at  an  aver- 
age weight  of  approximately  400  pounds. 

Stocker  and  feeder  cattle  from  Alabama 
enjoy  a  nationwide  reputation  for  quality. 
Almost  500.000  head  of  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  are  shipped  annually  to  more  than  30 
states. 

The  driving  force  behind  the  beef  cattle 
boom  In  Alabama  has  been  the  Alabama  Cat- 
tlemen's Association.  The  Association,  which 
has  one  of  the  top  Beef  promotion  programs 
in  the  nation,  now  has  12.137  members,  mak- 
ing it  the  largest  such  association  in  the 
world. 

Stocker  cattle  can  be  purchased  In  Ala- 
bama every  day  of  the  year. 

There  continues  to  be  a  growing  Interest 
in  feeding  cattle  to  heavier  weights  and  many 
state  cattlemen  are  establishing  small  farm 
feedlots.  Several  commercial  custom  feedlots 
are  now  In  operation. 

Also,  many  Alabama  cattlemen  are  begin- 
ning to  carry  their  light  weight  cattle  to 
yearling  weights.  These  extra  pounds  can  be 
put  on  cheaply  by  the  use  of  the  state's 
forage  program. 

Records  show  the  production  of  beef  cattle 
continues  to  use  more  land  and  more  feed 
than  any  other  agricultural  commodity  in 
Alabama.  More  than  five  million  acres  of 
land  are  now  devoted  to  beef  production  in 
the  state.  This  Includes  pasture  and  land  for 
the  production  of  hay.  silage  and  grain  crops. 

During  the  past  10  years,  many  acres  of 
once  eroded  hills  and  guUles  have  been 
transformed  Into  rolling  green  pasture  land 
as  beef  cattle  have  become  firmly  entrenched 
as  one  of  the  state's  most  Important  prod- 
ucts. 

One  of  Alabama's  big  drawing  cards  In  the 
beel  Industry  is  Its  outstanding  marketing 
system.  The  state  has  60  licensed  cattle  auc- 
tion markets  located  In  every  area  of  the 
state.  These  markets  sell  more  than  a  mil- 
lion head  of  cattle  each  year.  Cattle  can  be 
bought  and  sold  at  some  markets  in  the 
state  every  day  of  the  work  week. 
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To  go  with  this  network  of  marketing 
facilities,  Alabama  has  all  the  natural  ad- 
vantages for  growing  beef  cattle.  The  state 
U  endowed  with  large  acreage,  favorable  cU- 
mate,  plenty  of  rainfall,  ability  to  grow  grass 
cheaply  and  nearness  to  eastern  markets. 

While  the  past  has  been  productive,  the 
future  looks  even  brighter  for  the  Alabama 
Beef  cattle  industry.  The  next  10  years  should 
see  Alabama  recognized  as  one  of  the  top 
l)eef  cattle  states  in  the  nation. 

1971  STATE  RANKINGS  FOR  ALL  CATTLE 

Tooo 

Rank.  State  head 

1  Texas 12,578 

2  Iowa 7,403 

3  Kansas 6,618 

4  Nebraska 6,457 

5  Oklahoma 5,085 

6  Missouri 4,989 

7  California 4,771 

8  South  Dakota 4,498 

9  Wisconsin 4,158 

10  Minnesota 3,998 

11  Colorado 3,516 

12  Illinois 3,245 

13  Montana.. 3,104 

14  Kentucky 2.859 

15  Mississippi 2.537 

16  Tennessee 2,354 

17  Ohio 2,200 

18  North  Dakota 2, 190 

19  Georgia.  2.002 

20  Alabama 1,973 

21  Indiana 1,937 

22  Florida 1,864 

23  New  York 1,848 

24  Arkansas.. 1,787 

25  Pennsylvania 1,763 

26  Idaho 1,735 

27  Louisiana 1,705 

28  Oregon 1,609 

29  Michigan 1,527 

30  Virginia 1,489 

31  Wyoming 1.461 

32  New  Mexico 1,372 

33  Arizona 1,289 

34  Washington 1,285 

35  North  Carolina 1,081 

36  Utah.   840 

37  South  Carolina 661 

38  Nevada 657 

39  West  Virginia 470 

40  Maryland 430 

41  Vermont 351 

42  Hawaii 249 

43  Maine 141 

44  New  Jersey 125 

45  Connecticut 119 

46  Massachusetts 114 

47  New  Hampshire... 71 

48  Delaware. 32 

49  Rhode  Island 12 

50  Alaska 9 

U.S 114,568 


1971  state  rankings  for  beef  cows 

Tom 

Rank  State  head 

1  Texas 5,791 

2  Oklahoma 2,188 

3  Nebraska. 1,913 

4  Missouri 1,909 

5  Kansas 1,899 

6  South  Dakota 1,731 

7  Montona 1,570 

8  Iowa 1,517 

9  Mississippi 1,285 

10  Colorado.... ..  1,110 

11  Kentucky 1,087 

12  North  Dakota 964 

13  Tennessee 948 

14  Arkansas 920 

15  Florida 917 

16  Alabama 915 

17  California ,               ...  906 

18  Louisiana 887 

19  Georgia 856 

20  Illinois 750 

21  Wyoming ', 696 

22  New  Mexico 681 

23  Oregon 676 

24  Idaho... '....'..'. '. 596 

25  Minnesota '_ I...  536 

26  Virginia '....'. I.  511 

27  Indiana 444 

28  Ohio 375 

29  North  Carolina 367 

30  Washington 361 

31  Utah..: :::;:::::::::::::::::  347 

32  Arizona 344 

33  Nevada..  .                     343 

34  South  Carolina \„  ZJa 

35  Wisconsin 25; 
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1,000 

Rank  State  head 

36  West  Virginia 202 

37  Michigan 137 

38  Pennsylvania 97 

39  Hawaii 89 

40  New  York 61 

41  Maryland 56 

42  Maine 9 

43  New  Jersey 9 

44  Vermont 8 

45  Connecticut 5 

46  Massachusetts 4 

47  Delaware 4 

48  Alaska 2.5 

49  New  Hampshire 2 

50  Rhode  Island 1 

United  states 37.557.5 


1971  COUNTY  RANKINGS  FOR  ALL  CATTLE 


County 


Number 
Head 


1.  M'gomery 98.000 

2.  Lowndes 69.500 

3.  Dallas 62,500 

4.  Marengo 61,500 

5.  Wilcox 49,400 

6.  Madison 48,900 

7.  Sumter 48,300 

8.  Baldwin 47,700 

9.  Hale 44,500 

10.  Bullock  39,800 

11.  Pike 39.100 

12.  Covington 38.500 

13.  Greene 38.100 

U.Perry 37.600 

15.  Limestone 37.100 

16.  Morgan. 37,000 

17.  Houston 36,300 

18.  Elmore 35,100 

19.  Lawrence 34,900 

20.  Barbour 34,100 

21.  Macon 33,500 

22.  Monroe 33,500 

23.  Jackson 32.800 

24.  Geneva 32,500 

25.  Laud'dale 32,  500 

26.  Cullman 31.900 

27.  OeKalb 31.700 

28.  Talladega 30.200 

29.  Blount 30,000 

30.  Mobile 30,000 

31.  Butler 29,600 

32.  Coffee ; 28, 500 

33.  Franklin .■ 28.  500 

34.  Pickens 27.600 

35.  Shelby 26,600 

36.  Colbert 26, 500 

37.  Chambers 26.100 

38.  Conecuh 25.300 

39.  Crenshaw 24, 100 

40.T'caloo$a 23.500 

41.  Russell. 23,400 

42.  Escambia 22,700 

43.  Autauga -  22, 400 

44.  Chilton 21,400 

45.  Clarke 20.600 

46.  Marshall 20,600 

47.  Lee 19,900 

48.  Etowah 19.900 

49.  Henry 18, 500 

50.  Jefferson 17.800 

51.  Clay 17,500 

52.Wash'ton 17.400 

53.  Randolph 16.700 

54.  Tallapoosa 16,600 

55.  Choctaw 16,300 

56. St.  Clair 16,200 

57.  Dale. 16.100 

58.  Marion 16.100 

59.  Calhoun 15,200 

60.  Bibb 15,000 

61.  Cherokee 13.100 

62.  Fayette 12.700 

63.  Lamar 12,200 

64.  Walker 12.100 

65.  Winston 12.000 

66.  Coosa 9.500 

67.  Cleburne 8.300 


Source:  Ala.  Crop  &  Livestock  Reporting  Service 


ARTICLE  WARNS  OF  EXPANDING 
THE  IMPEACHMENT  POWER 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
deep  conviction  that  our  Federal  judges 
should  be  independent  of  Congress,  the 
executive  branch,  and  one  another. 

My  belief  reflects  one  of  the  most  im- 


portant aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers  between  the  thj-ee 
branches  of  our  Government — that  our 
Federal  judges  should  serve  during  good 
behavior,  subject  only  to  impeachment 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  con- 
viction by  the  Senate  as  provided  for  In 
the  Constitution. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  sug- 
gestions during  the  past  several  years 
that  impeachment  might  be  by-passed, 
and  that  Federal  judges  can  be  removed 
from  ofiBce  by  a  variety  of  methods,  such 
as  a  commission  of  judges  or  other  bod- 
ies not  ordained  by  the  Constitution. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Judiciarj*  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers,  I 
have  maintamed  a  close  watch  on  these 
proposals,  especially  those  which  were 
introduced  in  the  form  of  legislation  in 
the  91st  Congress.  S.  1506.  which  died  in 
the  last  Congress,  was  an  example.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  none  of  these  pro- 
posals affecting  Federal  judges  have  be- 
come law. 

During  April  and  May  of  1970,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers 
conducted  extensive  hearings  on  "The 
Independence  of  Federal  Judges,"  and 
the  record  of  those  hearings  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Testimony  and  other  materials  devel- 
oped at  those  hearings  indicate  that  im- 
peachment is  the  only  method  of  re- 
moving Federal  judges  from  oflQce,  and 
there  were  many  warnings  of  the  dan- 
gers in  a  system  of  removal  that  would  be 
less  demanding  than  impeachment. 

An  article  published  in  the  October 
1970  issue  of  the  Fordham  Law  Review, 
"Impeaching  Federal  Judges:  A  Study  of 
the  Constitutional  Provisions,"  written 
by  John  D.  Ferrick,  has  provided  a  new 
and  thorough  study  of  the  impeachment 
process. 

Mr.  Ferrick,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Bar,  pays  particular  attention  in 
his  article  to  how  the  impeachment  pro- 
cedure has  been  used  in  the  past. 

He  studies  closely  the  12  impeachments 
that  have  been  instituted  during  the 
history  of  our  country  and  examines  the 
origins  of  the  impeachment  provisions  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Ferrick  concludes  his  article  by 
saying : 

Impeachment  should  be  resorted  to  only 
for  cases  of  the  gravest  kind.  The  process 
of  removing  should  be  made  as  difficult  as 
possible,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  leaving 
the  nation  powerless  to  remove  an  official 
who  betrays  his  public  trust.  If  there  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  gravity  of  an  offense  or  as 
to  an  official's  conduct  or  motives,  the  doubt 
should  be  resolved  in  his  favor.  In  the 
author's  opinion,  this  is  the  necessary  price 
for  having  an  Independent  Judiciary  and 
Executive.  Tampering  with  that  price  by 
seeking  to  broaden  the  impeachment  power 
invites  the  use  of  power  "as  a  means  of 
crushing  political  adversaries  or  ejecting 
them  from  office."  Nothing  could  be  more 
destructive  of  our  system  of  goverrmient. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Ferrick  has  per- 
formed an  excellent  service  in  research- 
ing and  presenting  a  very  persuasive 
argument  against  broadening  the  im- 
peachment power. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  Senators  read  the  article,  and  I  a&k 
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unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

IMPXACHINO  FEDEBAL  JUDGES:   A  STT7DT  OF  t^X 

Constitutional  Phovisionb 

(By  John  D.  Perrlck*) 

I.  arrHODTJcnoN 

On  April  15, 1970,  Republican  Leader  Gerald 
R.  Pord  or  Michigan  reported  tw  the  Ho$se 
of  Representatives  on  a  study  he  had  made 
concerning  the  law  of  Impeachment  and  the 
behavior  of  Associate  Justice  William  ]o. 
Douglas  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Coujt.' 
His  report  contained,  in  substance,  five 
charges  against  Justice  Douglas  which,  Ibe 
said,  would  justify  his  removal  from  offlfce. 
In  the  first  charge,  he  stated  that  Jiistice 
Douglas  voted  In  favor  of  Ralph  Olnzbu^g, 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  Fact  magazlbe, 
in  a  libel  suit  brought  against  him  cmd  She 
publication  by  Senator  Barry  Goldwatfr.' 
While  the  case  was  pending  in  the  lower  fdd- 
eral  courts.  Justice  Douglas  wrote  an  article 
in  Avant  Garde,  a  Glnzburg  publication  apd 
the  alleged  successor  to  Fact,  entitled  "Appeal 
oX  FolJs.  Singing:  A  Landmarls  Opinion,"  for 
which  he  was  paid  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  The  second  specification  was  tliat 
Justice  Douglas  wrote  an  inflammatory  bofik. 
Points  of  Rebellion,  setting  forth  the  thils 
that  "violence  may  be  justified  and  perhaps 
only  revolutionary  overthrow  of  'the  estab- 
lishment' can  save  the  country."'  The  third 
allegation  was  that  Justice  Douglas  alloii^ed 
excerpts  from  Points  of  Rebellion  to  appiar 
In  Evergreen  magazine  near  nude  pla.o\o- 
graphs  and  a  caricature  of  President  Nlxonj  as 
King  George  in.  As  the  fourth  charge,  )he 
cited  Justice  Douglas"  association  with  Albtrt 
Parvin  and  the  Albert  Parvln  Poimdatlon,  In 
connection  with  which  he  allegedly  asalsDed 
In  organizing  the  Foundation  in  violation  of 
federal  law,'  gave  legal  advice  to  the  Founda- 
tion on  dealing  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  accepted  from  it  an  annual  salary  of 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  came  in  c^- 
tact  with  alleged  international  gamblers,  ijhe 
flfjh  charge  Involved  Justice  Do\iglas'  ^- 
legedly  close  aseoclation  "with  the  leftlah 
Center  for  the  Study  Oif  Democratic  In^- 
tutlons,"  a  "focal  point  for  organization ;  of 
militant  student  unrest."  i 

Concerning  the  law  of  Impeachment,  Rep- 
resentative Ford  expressed  his  conclusion  tqiat 
"an  Impeachable  offense  is  whatever  a  major- 
ity of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
alders  it  to  be  at  a  given  moment  in  hlatofy; 
conviction  results  from  whatever  offense  or 
(Senses  two- thirds  of  the  [Senate]  considers 
to  be  sufficiently  serious  to  require  remof  al 
of  the  accused  from  office."  •  I 

On  the  same  day  that  this  report  was  4e- 
llvered.  Representative  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.! of 
Indiana  introduced  an  Impeachment  resolu- 
tion which  incorporated  all  of  the  fcu'egotng 
charges.*  This  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  appointed 
a  Special  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  the 
charges.'  At  this  writing,  the  Subcommltt^'s 
Investigation  la  in  progress.*  ! 

The  Initiation  of  impeachment  proceedlilgs 
against  Justice  Douglas  has  once  agAln 
brought  into  sharp  focus  the  constitutional 
provisions  relating  to  Impeachment,  reviving 
controversies  of  long  standing  regarding  the 
meaning  of  those  provisions.*  Article  I  of  (he 
Constitution  provides  that  the  Hoi|se 
of  Representatives  shall  have  the  "s^le 
Power  of  Impeachment"  and  that  tbe 
8enat«  shall  have  the  "sole  Power  to  try  all 
Impeachments.""  Article  I  fiirther  provides 
that  "no  Person  shall  be  convicted  without 
the  concTirrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  metn- 
bers  preeent"  and  that  the  Judgment  "shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  ftW 
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Office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy 
any  Office  of  honor.  Trust  or  Profit  under  the 
United  States:  but  the  Party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  Indict- 
ment, Trial,  Judgment  and  Punishment,  ac- 
cording to  Law.""  Article  n.  Section  2  ex- 
cludes cases  of  impeachment  from  the  Pres- 
ident's power  to  grant  reprieves  and  piu'dons 
"for  offenses  against  the  United  States."  Arti- 
cle n.  Section  4  provides  that  "(t]he  Presi- 
dent. Vice  President  and  all  civil  officers  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from 
Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and  conviction 
of.  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes 
and  Misdemeanors."  "  Article  III  states  that 
"|t]he  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of 
Impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury,"  and  also 
provides  that  "Judges,  both  of  the  supreme 
and  Inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  Offices 
during  good  Behaviour.  .  .  ." 

These  provisions  give  rise  to  a  number  of 
questions:  What  is  an  impeachable  offense? 
Is  it  limited  to  something  which  is  Indicta- 
ble, or  does  it  embrace  acts  of  a  non-lndlcta- 
blo  nature?  If  the  latter,  does  It  extend  to 
non-official  as  well  as  official  conduct?  Does 
the  "good  Behaviour"  judicial  tentxre  pro- 
vision of  Article  III  furnish  an  independent 
ground  for  Impeachment  in  the  case  of 
Judges? 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to  examine 
the  impeachment  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion :  "  In  particular,  to  trace  their  common 
law  and  colonial  antecedents,  to  explore  their 
development  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  to  examine  the  twelve  cases  of 
impe«u:hment  in  United  States  history,  and 
to  offer  an  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tional provisions." 

n.  DKVELOPMENT  OF  IMPEACHMENT  PROVISIONS 

A.  Common  law  antecedents 
While  the  ortg:ln  of  impeachment  remalna 
unsettled."  the  first  English  Impeachments 
are  believed  to  have  occurred  dtirtng  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI  ( 1327-1377) ."  During  the 
early  part  of  this  reign.  Parliament  formal- 
ly separated  Into  the  two  houaes  of  Lords 
and  Commons  and  acquired  some  of  the  leg- 
islative powers  which  it  has  today."  In  1376, 
the  House  of  Commons  Instituted  impeach- 
ment proceedings  against  Richard  Lyons  and, 
later  that  year,  against  Lords  Latimer  and 
Neville."  Upon  conviction  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  Lyons  was  forbidden  to  ever  hold  of- 
fioe.  while  Latimer  was  ousted  from  all  his 
offices.*'  Both  public  officials  and  private  In- 
dividuals were  subject  to  impeachment." 
Conviction  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  by 
majority  vote."  and  there  generally  was  no 
ILmitation  on  the  punishment  that  oould  be 
Imposed." 

From  1376  to  1450.  there  were  a  number  0(f 
cases  In  which  mlnlsrtera  and  Judges  were 
Impeached."  Beginning  in  1460  and  continu- 
ing until  1620,  Impeachment  fell  into  disuse 
because  of  the  decline  In  the  influence  of 
Parliament.  During  that  interval,  bills  of  at- 
tainder were  frequently  utilized  and  the 
great  state  trials  took  place  In  the  Star  Cham- 
ber." Between  1621  and  1787,  more  than  fifty 
impeachment  trials  were  held."  Many  of 
these  involved  private  individuals. 

As  early  as  1388.  Parliament  employed  the 
Impeachment  process  against  the  Judiciary. 
In  that  year  Robert  Belknap  and  five  other 
Judges  were  Jointly  Impeached  by  the  Com- 
mons for  treason  In  answering  "certain  ques- 
tions submitted  to  them  as  Judges,  wrong- 
fully."" In  convicting  them,  the  Lords  ap- 
piarently  thought  themselves  not  bound  by 
the  common  or  civil  law  as  used  In  the  in- 
ferior courts,  but  only  by  the  discussions  and 
precedents  of  Parliament."  Similarly,  to  1641 
Sir  Robert  Berkley  and  others  w«»  im- 
peached for  high  treason  and  misdemean- 
ors." Berkley,  a  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench, 
was  charged  with  attempting  to  subvert  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  by  traitorous  words, 
opinions,  Judgments  and  practices.  The  arti- 
cles all  concerned  on-the-bench  conduct.** 
Despite  the  charges  against  him.  Berkley  was 


tried  only  for  hla  opinion  in  the  ship  money 
cases,*'  and  was  convicted  by  the  Lords  two 
years  after  his  impeachment.*"  Twenty-six 
years  later  the  Commons  sought  to  Impeach 
Lord  Chief  Justice  John  Keeling  for  im- 
properly confining  Juries  which  had  decided 
cases  against  his  wishes.**  After  hearing  his 
defense,  the  House  of  Conunons  dismlased 
the  proceedings." 

In  1680  there  were  two  Instances  of  futile 
attempts  to  remove  Judges  from  office.  In  the 
first  instance  Sir  Francis  North,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Conunon  Pleas,  was  charged 
with  assisting  In  the  drafting  and  passage  of 
"A  Proclamation  Against  Tumultuous  Peti- 
tions." Although  he  was  imi>eached,  nothing 
further  came  of  the  proceedings."  In  the 
second  instance,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Scroggs 
and  others  were  impeached  by  the  Commons 
for  discharging  a  grand  Jury  before  it  had 
made  its  presentments,  legislating  from  the 
bench,  setting  improper  fines,  and  other  on- 
tbe-bench  conduct."*  An  answer  was  filed  by 
Scroggs  but  the  case  was  never  tried,  since 
Parliament  was  soon  afterwards  dissolved. 

An  examination  of  the  principal  articles  of 
impeachment  In  approximately  one  hundred 
English  Impeachment  cases,  involving  both 
Judicial  and  non-judicial  officials,  reveals 
that  either  "treason"  or  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors"  was  the  charge  In  more  than 
seventy-five  percent  of  such  cases."  Those 
cases  charging  "high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors" which  resulted  in  convictions  Involved 
acts  of  a  criminal  nature,  grave  misuse  of 
one's  official  position,  or  treasonous-like  con- 
duct." 

The  most  famous  English  Impeachment 
proceeding  was  initiated  three  days  before 
the  Constitutional  Convention  convened  In 
PhUadelphla.  On  May  11,  1787,  the  House  of 
Commons  Impeached  Warren  Hastings  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  "high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors."  Hastings  had  served  as 
Governor-General  of  India  for  a  period  of 
thirteen  years.  He  "had  ruled  an  extensive 
and  poptUous  country,  and  made  laws  and 
treaties,  had  sent  forth  armies,  had  set  up 
and  pulled  down  princes"  *» — all  in  his  ofBclal 
capacity.  The  articles  of  impeachment 
charged  him  with  mismanagement  and  mls- 
govemment  In  India,  including  acts  of  extor- 
tion, bribery,  corruption,  confiscation  of 
property,  and  mistreatment  of  various  prov- 
lnces.«*  Some  of  the  articles  were  poorly 
drafted  and  were  crltized  for  not  charg- 
ing criminal  conduct.**  Notwithstanding  this 
defect,  the  House  of  Commons  instructed 
Edmund  Bxirke,  who  had  vowed  in  1783  to 
bring  Hastings  "to  justice,"**  to  impeach 
him  "at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords."** 
The  trial  began  In  1788  **  and  resulted  in  an 
acquittal  on  all  charges  in  1795.** 

Impeachment,  however,  was  only  one  of 
several  procedures  which  were  available  at 
the  common  law  for  removing  Judges,** 
Prom  the  earliest  days.  Judges  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  and  given  "patents" 
which  fixed  their  terms.*'  The  usual  term  was 
durante  bene  placito,  i.e.,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown.**  This  term  expired  on  the  death 
of  the  king.**  Because  of  their  method  of 
appointment  and  uncertain  tenure,  their 
loyalty  was  to  the  Crown.  Henry  Vn  (1486- 
1509)  is  said  to  have  boasted  to  the  effect 
that  he  niled  England  with  his  laws,  and  his 
laws  with  his  Judges.*" 

Since  a  Judge's  tenure  was  dependent  upon 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  his  removal  was 
quite  simple:  «i  The  king  had  merely  to  re- 
voke his  patent.**  This  was  done  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  when  a  judge's  actions  dis- 
pleased the  Crown.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
1616  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  dismissed  by 
James  I  because  of  his  stand  In  favor  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Judiciary  and  the  rule 
of  law.**  In  1628,  Charles  I  sought  to  remove 
Sir  John  Walter,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Exche- 
quer, for  his  opinion  that  no  criminal  pro- 
ceeding could  be  brought  against  a  member 
of  Parliament  for  an  act  done  in  either  House. 
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Claiming  that  hla  patent  was  for  good  be- 
havior and  not  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown, 
Judge  Walter  resisted  the  king's  efforts  to  re- 
move him  and  demanded  a  scire  facias  In 
court  to  determine  his  right  to  continue  in 
office."  Charles  chose  instead  to  prohibit  the 
Judge  from  sitting  In  court." 

Removal  by  the  Crown  continued  until  the 
eighteenth  century.  Finally,  In  1701,  ParUa- 
ment  passed  the  Act  of  Settlement  which 
provided  that  "Judges'  conmilssions  be  made 
quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint  (during  good  be- 
havior), and  their  salaries  ascertained  and  es- 
tablished; but  upon  the  address  of  l>oth 
Houses  of  Parliament  it  may  be  lawful  to 
remove  them."  " 

After  their  tenure  was  changed  to  "good 
behavior."  Judges  no  longer  were  removable 
at  the  king's  will  or  fancy."  "Address"  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  was  established  as 
a  means  of  removal."  It  could  be  employed 
for  practically  any  reason  whatsoever,  which 
meant  that  Its  use  depended  on  the  con- 
science of  Parliament."  However,  \inUke  Im- 
peachment, address  was  not  used  In  the  pe- 
riod between  1701  and  1787  .*• 

B.  Colonial  Antecedents 
1.  Pre-1776 

During  colonial  America,  executive  and 
Judicial  officials  usually  served  for  an  un- 
certain term.  In  the  royal  colonies  governors 
were  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  In  the 
proprietary  colonies  by  the  proprietor  (sub- 
ject to  ratification  by  the  Crown  after  the 
leventeenth  century).  Both  royal  and  pro- 
prietary governors  served  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  appointing  authority.  They  received  a 
oommlsslon,  which  was  a  formal  but  brief 
statement  of  their  authority,  from  the  Crown 
or  proprietor.  The  manner  in  which  they  ex- 
ecuted that  authority  was  delineated  In  an- 
other document  known  as  the  "instruc- 
tions." *"  There  are  a  number  of  Instances 
during  colonial  America  of  governors  being 
recalled  for  disobedience  or  inefficiency,  or 
because  of  politics  or  patronage  in  England." 

Judges,  on  the  other  hand,  were  In  some 
oases  commissioned  in  England,  and  in  other 
Instances  appointed  by  the  governors  tinder 
authority  contained  in  the  Instructions.** 
During  most  of  the  colonial  period  these  In- 
structions were  ambiguous  as  to  the  tenure 
which  Judges  were  to  enjoy.  They  directed 
the  governors  not  to  express  "any  limitation 
otC  time"  in  any  Judicial  commissions,  appar- 
^ently  to  protect  the  Judges  from  arbitrary 
oval  by  the  governors.**  It  was  not  clear, 
howSVet  whether  the  expression  "no  limita- 
tion of  tbne"  meant  during  good  behavior 
or  during  the  pleaaure  of  the  Crown.  Up  un- 
tU  the  first  ifhird  of  the  eighteenth  century 
governors  cq(nstrued  the  expression,  and  ao 
iHued  judicftil  commissions,  as  meaning  dur- 
ing the  Crown's  pleasure."  A  number  of  cases 
then  occurred  in  which  governors  Issued 
commissions  to  Judges  during  good  behav- 
ior." As  a  result.  In  1752  the  authorities  In 
England  revised  the  Instructions  to  the  gov- 
ernors, making  it  clear  that  judicial  commls- 
■ions  were  to  be  Issued  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown."  What  followed  was  a  period  of 
strife  in  some  of  the  colonies.  Involving  the 
authorities  In  England,  governors,  and  the 
colonial  legislative  bodies.  Some  legislatures 
refused  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  payment 
Of  Judges'  salariea^  unless  they  were  Issued 
oommlssions  durin^good  behavior.  This  put 
governors  In  a  difficult  position,  because  to 
Issue  such  commissions  they  had  to  violate 
the  terms  of  their  Instructions.**  The  British 
position  on  tenure,  however,  ultimately  pre- 
vailed until  the  American  Revolution. 

TbAt  Judges  were  rendered  insecure  in 
their  positions  was  listed  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  as  one  of  the  ways  by  which 
the  king  sought  to  establish  an  absolute  tyr- 
anny over  the  states:  "He  has  made  Judges 
dependent  on  his  Will  alone,  for  the  tenttre 
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of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment 
of  their  salaries." 

2.  1776-1787 

The  first  state  constitutions  which  were 
adopted  drew  on  the  common  law  traditions 
and  the  experience  of  a  century  and  a  half  of 
colonial  government.  Provision  was  made  in 
each  state  for  a  chief  executive,  a  legislature 
and  a  'udlciary."  A  bicameral  legislature  ex- 
isted in  all  but  two  of  the  states.™  In  eight 
states  the  executive  was  chosen  by  the  legis- 
lature," and  In  most  states  his  term  of  office 
was  Umited  to  one  year.  Regarding  the  judi- 
ciary, a  n\imber  of  constitutions  contained 
provisions  providing  that  certain  Judges  held 
office  during  good  behavior." 

Almost  all  of  the  early  state  constitutions 
contained  provisions  for  Impeachment  of  offi- 
cials, although  the  grounds  for  Impeachment 
varied.  Some  state  constitutions  authorized 
Impeachment  where  the  safety  of  the  state 
was  "endangered"  by  "mal-administration, 
corruption  or  other  means.""  Other  consti- 
tutions authorized  Impeachment  for  "mis- 
conduct and  mal-admlnlstratlon"  in  office," 
"mal  and  corrupt  conduct"  in  office,"  "mis- 
behavior," "  "mal-admliUstratlon," "  and 
"misdemeanor  or  default."™  In  most  states 
the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  was  em- 
powered to  Institute  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings." 

The  forum  for  trying  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings varied.  In  some  states  the  trial  was 
by  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature;  "  In 
others,  by  the  Judiciary;  «»  and  In  still  others, 
by  a  combination  of  these  forums.**  Some 
state  constitutions  specified  the  punishment 
on  Impeachment  to  be  removal  from  office 
and  disqualification  from  holding  office  in 
the  future,  with  the  provision  that  the  officer 
was  also  subject  to  Indictment  and  other 
penalties  Imposed  by  law."  Additionally, 
some  constitutions  provided  that  the  chief 
executive  could  not  grant  a  pardon  in  cases 
of  impeachment."  Aside  from  Impeachment, 
a  number  of  state  constitutions  also  pro- 
vided. In  the  case  of  Judges,  for  the  British 
system  of  removt^  by  the  address  of  the  leg- 
islature." 

At  the  national  level,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, which  had  become  effective  In 
1781,  constituted  the  basic  charter  of  govern- 
ment. It  provided  for  a  Congress  In  which 
each  state  had  one  vote,  with  the  assent  of 
nine  being  required  for  Important  decisions. 
The  Articles  severely  limited  the  powerstof 
Congress  and  completely  failed  to  provide  for 
a  national  Judiciary  or  chief  executive." 
Nowhere  did  It  contain  any  Impeachment 
provisions. 

C.  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 

The  debates  at  the  Constltutlcmal  Conven- 
tion of  1787  clearly  reveal  that  the  delegates 
were  familiar  with  the  colonial  charters, 
early  state  constitutions,  and  common  law 
traditions  and  precedents,  and  were  knowl- 
edgeable In  the  various  forms  of  govern- 
ment. This  background  particularly  Influ- 
enced them  In  formulating  the  Impeachment 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

On  May  29,  1787,  fo\ir  days  after  the  Con- 
vention opened,  Edmund  Randolph  of  Vir- 
ginia presented  the  fifteen  resolutions  of  hla 
state's  plan,  commonly  known  as  the  Virginia 
Plan.  This  plan,  largely  the  handiwork  of 
James  Madison,  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
strong  national  government  consisting  of 
an  executive,  a  two-house  legislature,  and  a 
Judiciary.  The  executive,  whose  term  was  not 
specified,  was  to  be  elected  by  the  national 
legislature  and  was  not  to  be  eligible  for 
re-election.  The  Judiciary  was  to  consist  of 
one  or  more  supreme  tribunals,  and  of  in- 
ferior tribunals  to  be  chosen  by  the  national 
legislature,  to  hold  their  offices  during  "good 
behavior.""  It  was  to  have  jurisdiction  of, 
inter  alia,  "impeachments  of  any  national 

officers "  "  The  Virginia  Plan,  however,  did 

not  specify  any  grounds  for  Impeachment. 

On  the  same  day  tlukt  the  Virginia  Plan 


was  Introduced,  Charles  Plnckney  of  South 
Carolina  proposed  his  plan  of  government. 
Although  the  original  of  his  plan  has  never 
been  located.  It  is  believed  to  have  provided 
for  a  tripartite  system  of  government.  The 
power  of  Impeachment  was  lodged  In  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature  and  the  trial 
was  assigned  to  the  federal  judiciary." 

On  May  30,  the  Convention  resolved  Itself 
Into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  discuss  the 
Virginia  Plan  point  by  point.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  a  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  execu- 
tive article  of  the  Virginia  Plan.  During  this 
discussion  Gunning  Bedford,  Jr.,  of  Delaware, 
opposed  a  long  term,  stating  that  a  chief 
executive  might  prove  to  be  Incapable  of  dis- 
charging his  duties.  "An  impeachment  .  .  . 
would  be  no  cure  for  this  evil,  as  an  im- 
peachment would  reach  misfeasance  only, 
not  Incapacity.""  Randolph  felt  a  plural 
executive  was  desirable  in  part  because  one 
"can  not  \sic]  be  Impeached  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  Office,  or  he  will  be  dependent 
on  the  Legislature.  .  .  ."  " 

On  June  2,  John  Dickinson  of  Delaware 
proposed  that  the  executive  be  made  remov- 
able by  the  national  legislature  on  the  re- 
quest of  a  majority  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
individual  states.""  He  said  that  "he  did  not 
like  the  plan  of  impeaching  the  Great  Officers 
of  SUte."  George  Mason  of  Virginia  ob- 
served that  "[sjome  mode  of  displacing  an 
unfit  magistrate  Is  rendered  indispensable  by 
the  fallibility  of  those  who  choose,  as  well 
as  by  the  corruptibility  of  the  man  chosen."  " 
Wilson  and  Madison  objected  to  Dickinson's 
proposal,  declaring  that  "It  would  enable  a 
minority  of  the  people  to  prevent  [the] 
removal  of  an  officer  who  had  rendered  him- 
self Justly  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  a  major- 
ity  "  •*  Hugh  Williamson  of  North  Carolina 

then  moved  to  add  to  the  executive  article 
the  words  "to  be  removeable  [sic]  on  Im- 
peachment and  conviction  of  mal-practlce 
or  neglect  of  duty.  .  .  ."  "  This  motion,  sec- 
onded by  William  R.  Davie  of  North  Carolina, 
carried. 

Diirlng  the  next  week,  the  delegates  de- 
voted some  time  to  the  Judicial  article. 
James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  suggested  that 
Judges  be  appointed  by  the  President.  Madi- 
son, however,  felt  that  appointment  should  be 
by  the  Senate.  On  June  13,  Randolph  and 
Madison  -successfully  moved  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  which  placed  "Impeachments  of 
any  national  officers"  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  tlie  judiciary."  That  same  day  the  Com- 
mittee reported  out  the  Virginia  Plan,  as 
amended.  Among  other  things,  it  provided 
that  the  chief  executive  was  to  be  elected 
by  the  national  legislature  for  a  seven  year 
term,  and  that  judges  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  upper  house  and  to  hold  their  term 
during  good  behavior.  The  impeachment  pro- 
visions consisted  of  those  agreed  to  on  Jun* 
2,  and  earlier  on  June  13. 

On  June  14,  discussion  of  the  Virginia 
Plan  was  postponed  at  the  request  of  William 
Patterson  of  New  Jersey.  On  the  following 
day  Patterson  presented  nine  resolutions  (the 
New  Jersey  Plan) ,  under  which  there  was  to 
be  a  unicameral  legislature  (In  which  each 
state  was  to  have  one  vote) ,  a  supreme  court, 
-and  a  plural  executive  elected  by  Congress. 
The  executive  was  to  be  removable  by  Con- 
gress on  application  by  a  majority  of  the 
state  executives  and  was  not  to  be  eligible 
for  another  term.  The  Supreme  Court  was  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  to  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,  and  "to  hear  & 
determine  In  the  first  Instance  on  all  im- 
peachments of  federal  officers. .. ."" 

Three  days  later  Alexander  Hamilton  pre- 
sented a  sketch  of  his  plan  of  government, 
which  was  patterned  after  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. "[H]e  had  no  scruple  In  declar- 
ing .  .  .  that  the  British  Govt,  was  the  best 
m  the  world:  and  that  he  doubted  much 
whether  any  tiling  short  of  it  would  do  in 
America."  "  Under  Hamilton's  Plan,  the  chief 
executive,  senators,  and  Judges  were  to  serr* 
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during  good  behavior.  The  chief  execu  Jve. 
senators  and  "all  officers  of  the  United 
States  (were)  to  be  liable  to  Impeachn^ent 
for  mal-  and  corrupt  conduct:  and  upon 
conviction  to  be  removed  from  offlc«,  8c 
disqualified  for  holding  any  place  of  t'ust 
or  profit  ...."••  Impeachments  were  t<  be 
tried  by  a  court  the  composition  of  which 
Is  not  clear.'"" 

On  June  19.  after  considering  the  Patteison 
resolutions,  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  re- 
affirmed its  action  on  the  Virginia  Plan,  rhe 
subject  of  Impeachment  did  not  come  up 
again  at  the  Convention  until  July  18,  c  ur- 
Ing  a  discussion  on  the  method  of  appo  nt- 
Ing  Judges.  During  the  debate,  Mason  ob- 
served that  the  method  might  depend  on  the 
mode  of  trying  Impeachments  of  the  execu- 
tive, since  If  the  Judges  try  Impeachmsnt, 
they  ought  not  be  appointed  by  the  execu- 
tive."" Gouverneur  Morris  of  Pennsylvania 
suggested  that  a  trial  of  a  President's  im- 
peachment by  the  Judiciary  would  likely  In- 
volve Intrigue  between  the  legislative  bra  ich 
and  the  judges,  thereby  frustrating  an  Im- 
partial trial.  At  some  point  during  the  de- 
bate It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  stilke 
out  of  the  Judicial  resolution  the  words  "  m- 
peachments  of  national  Officers."  '" 

On  July  20,  the  delegates  engaged  in  an 
extensive  debate  as  to  whether  the  President 
should  be  subject  to  ImpeacRment.  PlnCk- 
ney  and  Morris  moved  to  eliminate  from  the 
amended  Virginia  Plan  the  clause  providing 
for  the  President's  removal.  In   oppHDsitlijn. 
Mason  argued  that  Impeachment  was  neces- 
sary. "When  great  crimes  were  committedThe 
was  for  punishing  the  principal  as  well  as 
the  Coadjutors."  »■■  Davie,  Franklin,  Madlabn, 
Gerry,  Randolph  and  Wilson  were  also  of  the 
view  that  Impeachment  was  necessary.  Dajvle 
considered  it  "an  essential  security  forlhe 
good    behaviour    of    the    Executive." "»  jin 
Franklin's    opinion,    history     showed    that 
where  there  has  been  no  means  of  remopal 
of  an  executive,  there  has  been  recourse!  to 
assassinations.'"  Madison  stated  that  it  ^as 
"indispensable  that  some  provision  should!  be 
made      for      defending      the      Community 
[against)  the  incapacity,  negligence  or  per- 
fidy of  the  chief  Magistrate."  "»  Madison  Re- 
marked that  the  President  "might  pervert 
his  administration  into  a  scheme  of  pecula- 
tion or  oppression.  He  might  betray  his  tr<ist 
to  foreign  powers."  '<"  "In  the  case  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Magistracy,"  said  Madison,  "losslof 
capacity  or  corruption  was  more  within  ahe 
compass  of  probable   events,   and  either  Tof 
them  might  be  fatal  to  the  Republic."  i<»  Sf  id 
Randolph:   "Quilt  wherever  fotind  ought] to 
be  punished.  The  Executive  will  have  great 
opportunltys    of    abusing    his    power;    par- 
ticularly in  time  of  war  when  the  millt^y 
force,  and  In  some  respects  the  public  money, 
win  be  In  his  hands.  Should  no  regular  pvii- 
Ishment  be  provided,  it  will  be  Irregularly  m- 
fllcted  by  tumults  &  insurrections."  "»  KIpg 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Impeachment  ^j^as 
not  appropriate  in  the  case  of  an  officer  w^io 
served  for  a  fixed  term.  It  was  appropriate,  he 
said,  in  the  case  of  the  Judiciary,  since  tUey 
bold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  fie 
stated  that  "[l]t  is  necessary  therefore  tliat 
a  forum  should  be  established  for  trying 
behaviour."  "» King  added  that  since  the 
ident  was  to  serve  for  a  limited  term,  he  woi 
periodically  be  tried  for  his  behavior  by 
electors"  and  "he  ought  to  be  subject  to 
Intermediate  trial,  by  impeachment."  "'  N^ar 
the  end  of  the  debate  Morris  changed  ^is 
view  and  argued  for  Impeachment,  assertltig 
that  it  was  necessary  for  cases  of  bribery, 
treachery,  corruption  and  Incapacity."^  pil- 
lowing the  debate  the  Convention,  by  a  vQte 
of  eight  to  two,  agreed  to  the  clause  provid- 
ing for  the  President's  removal  for  "malpnjc- 
tlce  or  neglect  of  duty."  "» 

On  July  33,  a  Conmiittee  of  Detail  was  Or- 
ganized to  prepare  and  report  a  Constltu- 
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tion  in  conformance  with  the  proceedings 
held  up  imtil  that  time.'"  On  July  24,  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  was  discharged  and 
the  various  plans  of  government  we."^  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Detail;  on  July 
26,  the  Convention  reaffirmed  the  provision 
that  the  President  shall  be  "removable  on 
impeachment  and  conviction  of  malpractice 
or  neglect  of  duty:""»  and  on  July  27,  the 
Convention  adjourned  so  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  Detail  could  draft  its  report. 

The  Conunlttee  presented  Its  report  on 
August  6.  Article  IV  of  its  report  provided 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  "shall 
have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment." "' 
Article  X,  the  executive  article,  provided 
that  the  President  "shall  be  removed  from 
his  office  on  impeachment  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  conviction  In  the  Su- 
preme Court,  of  treason,  bribery,  or  corrup- 
tion." "'  Article  XI.  the  judicial  article,  gave 
the  Supreme  Court  original  Jurisdiction  of 
"the  trial  of  Impeachments  of  Officers  of  the 
United  States  .  .  ."  "» 

The  Committee's  report  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  for  the  next  five  weeks.  On  Au- 
gust 9,  the  Convention  agreed  to  the  clause 
giving  the  House  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ment.'" On  August  20,  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions concerning  the  organization  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  were  proposed  by  Gouverneur 
Morris  and  Charles  Pinckney,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Detail.  These  resolutions 
called  for  the  app>olntment  of  various  execu- 
tive officers  who  were  to  "be  liable  to  im- 
peachment and  removal  from  office  for  ne- 
glect of  duty  malversation,  [sic]  or  corrup- 
tion." '=»  Gerry  then  moved  that  the  Com- 
mittee devise  a  method  for  trying  Judges  in 
cases  of  Impeachment.  Two  days  later  the 
Committee  returned  with  the  following  ad- 
dition to  the  good  behavior  provision  of  Arti- 
cle XI,  Section  2:  "The  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  be  triable  by  the  Senate, 
on  Impeachment  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives .  .  ."  ^^ 

On  August  25,  the  Convention  adopted  a 
provision  excluding  cases  of  impeachment 
from  the  President's  ix>wer  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons.'"  On  August  27,  the  Convention 
p>ostponed  consideration  of  the  Impeachment 
provision  at  the  request  of  Gouverneur 
Morris,  who  thought  that  the  Supreme  Court 
was  an  improper  tribunal  "particularly,  if  the 
first  Judge  was  to  be  of  the  [Plrivy  Coun- 
cil.■•  va  Dickinson  then  moved  to  add,  after 
the  good  behavior  provision  in  the  judicial 
article,  the  following  qualification:  "[P]ro- 
vlded  that  they  may  be  removed  by  the 
Executive  on  the  application  [of]  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives."  '=*  Gerry 
seconded  the  motion.  Morris  argued  against 
it,  on  the  theory  that  it  was  contradictory  to 
"say  that  the  Judges  should  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior  and  yet  be  [removable] 
without  a  trial."  In  his  opinion,  "it  was 
fundamentally  wrong  to  subject  Judges  to 
so  arbitrary  an  authority."  Sherman  dis- 
agreed, noting  that  a  similar  provision  was 
contained  in  the  British  statutes.  He  felt  that 
there  was  no  impropriety  if  the  provisions 
"were  made  part  of  the  Constitutional  regula- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  establishment."  ''^ 
Wilson  remarked  that  such  a  provision  was 
less  dangerous  In  the  British  statutes  be- 
cause it  was  unlikely  that  the  House  of  Lords 
and  House  of  Commons  would  concur  on  the 
same  occasions.  "The  Judges  would  be  in  a 
bad  situation,"  in  Wilson's  view,  "if  made  to 
depend  on  every  gust  of  faction  which  might 
prevail  in  the  two  branches  of  our  [Govern- 
ment 1 ."  >»  Rutledge  and  Randolph  also 
noted  their  objections  to  the  provision. 
Randolph  felt  that  it  weakens  "too  much  the 
Independence  of  the  Judges."  ^  On  the 
motion,  only  the  state  of  Connecticut  voted 
for  it.  It  was  opposed  by  seven  states. 

On  the  following  day  the  Convention 
adopted  the  provision  that  the  Judgment  In 
cases  of  Impeachment  would  not  extend  fur- 
ther than  to  removal  from  office  and  dis- 


quallfloatlon  to  hold  office  in  the  future  '= 
On  August  31,  a  number  of  matters  were  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  of  Eleven  which  wu 
commissioned  to  report  on  those  parts  of  the 
Constitution  that  had  been  postponed  or  not 
acted  upon.  On  September  4,  David  Brearley 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mlttee,  presented  a  partial  report.'"*  Amonit 
other  things,  this  report  called  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  office  of  Vice  President  and  pro- 
posed an  electoral  college  method  of  electing 
the  President.  In  the  area  of  Impeachment 
it  provided  that  the  Senate  would  have  the 
power  to  try  all  impeachments,  with  a  two- 
thirds  vote  required  for  conviction.  The  Vice- 
President  was  to  be  ex  offlco  President  of  the 
Senate,  except  when  the  President  was  tried 
in  which  event  the  Chief  Justice  was  to  pre- 
side. The  grounds  for  conviction  of  the  Presi- 
dent were  limited  to  "treason  or  bribery." 
In  presenting  his  own  and  the  Committee's 
reasons  for  the  creation  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege, Morris  stated  that  It  was  difficult  to  find 
a  body  other  than  the  Senate  to  try  Impeach- 
ment cases.  '»  He  thought  that  "[a]  conclu- 
sivr,  reason  for  making  the  Senate  Instead  of 
tht  Supreme  Court  the  Judge  of  impeach- 
ments, was  that  the  latter  was  to  try  the 
President  after  the  trial  of  the  Impeach- 
ment." "» 

On  September  8,  the  impeachment  provi- 
sions were  taken  up  by  the  Convention. 
Mason  opened  the  discussion  by  questioning 
the  limitation  of  impeachment  to  cases  of 
treason  and  bribery.  He  felt  that  "[tjreason 
as  defined  In  the  Constitution  (would)  not 
reach  many  great  and  dangerous  offenses." 
He  further  was  of  the  opinion  that  "fajt- 
tempts  to  subvert  the  Constitution  [might] 
not  be  Treason  as  .  .  .  defined"  and  that, 
since  "bills  of  attainder  .  .  .  are  forbidden," 
the  power  of  impeachment  should  be  ex- 
tended.'" Mason  then  moved  to  add  "mal- 
administration" as  a  ground  for  Impeach- 
ment. Gerry  seconded  the  motion.  Madison 
objected  that  "[s]o  vague  a  term  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  tenure  during  pleasure  of  the 
Senate."  Maaon  thereupon  withdrew  the  ex- 
pression and  substituted  "other  high  Crimes 
&  Misdemeanors  against  the  State."  '"  The 
motion  carried  without  any  discussion  of  the 
new  phrase  The  expression  "against  the 
State"  was  immediately  changed  to  "against 
the  United  States." 

Madison  then  directed  his  attention  to  the 
Senate  as  the  forum  for  trying  impeach- 
ments. He  objected  to  this  forum  because  the 
President  "was  to  be  Impeached  by  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  for  any  act 
which  might  be  called  a  misdemeasnor 
(slc)."'«  Under  these  circumstances,  he  said, 
the  President  was  made  "Improperly  depend- 
ent." Madison  suggested  the  Supreme  Court 
as  either  the  forum  or  part  of  a  foriun. 
Gouverneur  Morris  argued  for  the  Senate,  be- 
lieving that  "there  could  be  no  danger  that 
the  Senate  would  say  untruly  on  their  oaths 
that  the  President  was  guilty  of  crimes.  .  .  ." 
The  Supreme  Court,  he  thought,  "might  be 
warped  or  corrupted."  "»  Pinckney  also  spoke 
out  against  the  Senate,  stating  that  Its  use 
would  make  the  President  too  dependent 
upon  the  legislature.  Williamson,  on  the 
other  hand,  felt  the  Senate  would  be  too 
lenient  because  of  its  sharing  of  various 
powers  with  the  President,  whUe  Roger  Sher- 
man of  Connecticut  asserted  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  Improper  because  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  its  members.'^'"  Madison's  mo- 
tion to  eliminate  the  Senate  was  decisively 
rejected.  The  Convention  then  added  to  the 
Impeachment  provision  that  •"[t]he  Vice- 
President  and  other  Civil  officers  of  the  U.S. 
shall  be  removed  from  office  on  Impeachment 
and  conviction  as  aforesaid."  "  ^  Another  ad- 
dition was  that  the  Senate  would  take  an 
oath  in  an  impeachment  case. 

A  committee  was  then  formed  to  revise  the 
style  of  and  arrange  the  articles,  but  without 
power  to  effect  substantive  changes.  On  Sep- 
tember 12,  the  Committee  returned  a  draft 
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which,  except  for  a  few  changes,  was  to  be- 
come the  Constitution.'"  One  change  made 
,res  the  elimination  of  the  words  "against  the 
United  States"  from  the  "high  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanors"  expression.  On  September  14, 
Rutledge  and  Morris  moved  to  amend  the  im- 
peachment provisions  to  require  that  "per- 
sons impeached  be  suspendeW  from  their  office 
until  they  be  tried  and  acquitted."  ""  Madi- 
son objected  on  the  grounds  that  this  would 
make  the  President  even  more  dependent 
upon  the  legislature,  since  one  branch  would 
be  able  to  effect  his  temporary  removal.  The 
motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  eight  to 
three.'*"  Three  days  later  the  Constitution 
was  signed  with  the  Impeachment  provisions 
as  they  stand  today. 

D.  Ratifying  Conventions 

Post-Convention  discussion  of  the  Im- 
peachment provisions  was  not  extensive.  One 
of  the  principal  references  in  The  Federal- 
ist occurs  In  number  seventy-nine  where,  in 
commenting  on  the  provision  dealing  with 
the  compensation  for  judges,  Hamilton 
tstated : 

"The  precautions  for  their  responsibility 
are  comprised  in  the  article  respecting  im- 
peachments. They  are  liable  to  be  Impeached 
for  malconduct  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  tried  by  the  Senate;  and,  if  con- 
victed, may  be  dismissed  from  office,  suid  dis- 
qualified for  holding  any  other.  This  is  the 
only  provision  on  the  point  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  necessary  Independence  of 
the  Judicial  character,  and  is  the  only  one 
which  we  find  in  our  Constitution  in  respect 
to  our  own  judges. 

"The  want  of  a  provision  for  removing  the 
Judges  on  account  of  inability  has  been  a 
subject  of  complaint.  But  all  considerate 
men  will  be  sensible  that  such  a  provision 
would  either  not  be  practiced  upon  or  would 
be  more  liable  to  abuse  than  calculated  to 
answer  any  good  purpose.  The  mensuration 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  has,  I  believe,  no 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  known  arts.  An  at- 
tempt to  fix  the  boundary  between  the  re- 
gions of  ability  and  inability,  would  much 
oftener  give  scope  to  personal  and  party  at- 
tachments and  enmities  than  advance  the 
interests  of  Justice  or  the  public  good.  The 
result,  except  in  the  case  of  insanity,  must 
for  the  most  part  be  arbitrary;  and  Insanity, 
without  any  formal  or  express  provision,  may 
be  safely  pronounced  to  be  a  virtual  dis- 
qualification.'" " 

In  The  Federalist  number  sixty-five,  where 
Hamilton  gave  the  reasons  for  the  Senate 
being  chosen  as  the  forum  for  trying  im- 
peachments, he  stated: 

"The  subjects  of  its  jurisdiction  are  those 
offenses  which  proceed  from  the  misconduct 
of  public  men,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the 
abuse  or  violation  of  some  public  trust.  They 
are  of  a  nature  which  may  with  peculiar  pro- 
priety be  denominated  POLITICAL,  as  they 
relate  chiefly  to  injuries  done  immediately 
to  the  society  Itself.'"  " 

Hamilton  went  on  to  say  that  in  England 
and  In  several  states,  the  practice  of  im- 
peachments was  regarded  "as  a  bridle  in 
the  hands  of  the  legislative  body  upon  the 
executive  servants  of  the  government."  '*•■• 

The  impeachment  provisions  received  some 
attention  in  the  state  ratifying  conventions. 
Much  of  it  centered  on  whether  the  Senate 
would  convict  persons  to  whose  appointment 
It  had  consented,  whether  members  of  Con- 
gress were  Impeachable,  whether  the  states 
could  Impeach  state  officers,  and  on  the 
desirability  of  lodging  the  power  of  Impeach- 
ment in  the  Congress.  Some  statements  were 
made,  however,  which  give  a  clue  as  to  the 
understanding  of  the  farmers.  In  the  Vir- 
ginia ratifying  convention,  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph declared  that  "[l)n  England,  those 
subjects  which  produce   impeachments   are 
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not  opinions.  ...  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
discover  whether  the  error  in  opinion  re- 
sulted from  a  willful  mistake  of  the  heart, 
or  an  Involuntary  fault  of  the  head."'"  In 
North  Carolina,  Governor  Samuel  Johnston, 
who  was  to  become  the  state's  first  Senator, 
asserted  that  "  [  1  ]  mpeachment  only  extends 
to  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  a  public 
office.  It  is  a  mode  of  trial  pointed  out  for 
great  misdemeanors  against  the  public."'** 
William  MacLaine  observed  that  members  of 
Congress,  while  not  ImpeachaWe,  were 
"amenable  to  the  law  for  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors committed  as  Individuals."  '«•  James 
Iredell,  the  principal  advocate  of  ratification 
in  his  state,  stated  that  the  power  of  im- 
peachment was  designed  "to  brtng  great  of- 
fenders to  punishment."  "It  Is  calculated,"  he 
said,  "to  bring  them  to  punishment  for  crime 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe,  but  which 
everyone  must  be  convinced  Is  a  high  crtme 
and  misdemeanor  against  the  government. 
.  .  .  [T]he  occasion  for  Its  exercise  will  arise 
from  acts  ol  great  injury  to  the  community, 
and  the  objects  of  it  may  be  such  as  cannot 
be  easily  reached  by  an  ordinary  tribunal."  '" 
He  also  noted  that  an  official  who  is  im- 
peached might  be  liable  for  conunon  law 
punishment  if  the  offense  "be  punishable  by 
that  law." '« 

In  the  First  Congress,  during  a  debate  re- 
garding the  advisability  of  empowering  the 
President  to  remove  public  officers,  Madison 
stated : 

"The  danger,  then,  consists  in  this:  The 
President  can  displace  from  office  a  man 
whose  merits  require  that  he  should  be  con- 
tinued in  it.  What  will  be  the  motives  which 
the  President  can  feel  for  such  abuse  of  his 
power  and  the  restraints  that  operate  to  pre- 
vent it?  In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  Impeach- 
able by  this  House  before  the  Senate  for  such 
an  act  of  maladministration;  for  I  contend 
that  the  wanton  removal  of  merltorloxis  offi- 
cers would  subject  him  to  Impeachment  and 
removal  from  his  ovra  high  trust."  '♦» 

///.  History  of  American  Impeachment 

In  the  181-year  history  of  the  United 
States,  there  have  been  only  twelve  cases  of 
impeachment  at  the  federal  level.**  Eleven 
of  these  resulted  in  Senate  trials,  but  only 
four  ultimately  resulted  in  conviction  and 
removal.  Among  those  Impeached  have  been 
a  President,  a  Senator,  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  a  Cabinet  member,  a  federal  circuit 
court  of  appeals  Judge,  and  seven  federal 
district  court  Judges.  An  account  of  these  im- 
peachments follows.  Since  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  precedents,  particularly  the 
significance  of  the  votes,  is  not  possible  with- 
out reference  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
articles  of  Impeachment  themselves,  the 
articles  are  summarized  in  detail  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

A.  William  Blount 

On  July  3,  1797,  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  received  a  confidential 
message  from  President  John  Adams  regard- 
ing the  conduct  of  William  Blount,  then  a 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  a  former  dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  Congress  and  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  On  July  7,  the 
House  resolved  to  bring  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  him,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  was  expelled  from  the  Senate.'" 

The  articles  of  Impeachment  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  on  February  7,  1798. 
They  alleged  "high  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nors." specifically  charging  that,  while  Spain 
and  England  were  at  war,  he  conspired  to 
transfer  to  Great  Britain  property  belong- 
ing to  Spain  In  Florida  and  Louisiana,  there- 
by violating  America's  neutrality  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  that  he  caused 
tribes  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  to 
commence  hostilities  against  the  subjects 
of  Spain;  that  he  conspired  in  violation  of 
law  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  Indian 
tribes   In   an   official   agent   of   the   United 


States  appointed  to  reside  among  them;  that 
he  attempted  to  seduce  another  official 
from  his  duty;  and  that  he  attempted  to 
foment  certain  tribes  to  disaffection  toward 
the  United  States.''* 

In  December,  1798,  Blount  attacked  the 
Jurtsdiction  of  the  Senate  to  try  him.  He 
contended  that  a  Senator  was  not  a  civil 
officer  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  even  if  he  had  been  a  civil 
officer,  he  lost  that  status  when  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Senate.'"  An  extensive  debate 
on  the  point  followed.  Finally,  the  Senate 
rejected,  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to  eleven,  a 
proposed  resolution  overruling  Blount's  plea. 
The  Senate  then  decided,  by  the  same  vote, 
to  dismiss,  finding  that  Blount's  plea  to  its 
Jurisdiction  was  sufficient.'**  Its  decision  has 
established  the  precedent  that  Senators  are 
not  lmp)eachable.'» 

B.  John  Pickering 

In  February.  1803,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives received  from  President  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson a  message,  together  with  certain  evi- 
dence, regarding  the  conduct  of  John 
Pickering,  a  United  States  district  court 
Judge  in  New  Hampshire.  This  launched.  It 
Is  generally  believed,  an  attempt  by  Jefferson 
to  remove  Federalist  judges  from  the  bench 
and  replace  them  with  Democratic-Republi- 
can Judges.''* 

On  March  2,  following  a  committee's  rec- 
ommendation, the  House  voted,  forty-five  to 
eight,  to  Impeach  Pickering  for  "high  Crimes 
and  misdemeanors."  "'  Four  articles  of  Im- 
peachment were  presented  In  the  Senate  on 
January  4,  1804.  The  first  three  referred  to 
conduct  committed  In  violation  of  law  dur- 
ing a  suit  by  the  government  to  condemn  a 
ship  and  Its  cargo.  Specifically,  It  was  al- 
leged that,  with  Intent  to  evade  an  Act  of 
Congress,  he  returned  a  lawfully  seized  vessel 
to  its  owner  without  obtaining  a  bond  for  the 
value  of  the  ship  and  a  certificate  from  its 
owner  showing  that  all  duties  had  been  paid 
as  required  by  the  Act;  that  he  wrongfully 
refused  to  hear  government  testimony:  and 
that  "wickedly"  Intending  to  violate  the  law, 
he  refused  the  United  States  Attorney's  claim 
for  an  appeal  from  his  decision.  Article  four 
charged  that  he  was  intoxicated  and  used 
profanity  on  the  beach.'" 

Pickering  did  not  answer  the  charges.  His 
son,  however,  petitioned  the  Senate  to  ac- 
cept evidence  of  his  father's  insanity .»»  This 
request  was  strongly  opposed  by  some  Sen- 
ators, who  apparently  felt  that  if  he  were 
found  Insane  the  Senate  would  not  be  able 
to  find  him  guilty  of  "high  Crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors." '*>  After  some  debate,  evidence 
was  flnaUy  admitted  as  to  the  judge's  pos- 
sible lnsanlty.'«i  At  the  trial,  the  Managers 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
produced  evidence  consisting  mainly  of 
depositions  of  witnesses,  transcripts  of 
proceedings  In  Judge  Pickering's  court,  and 
recitals  of  the  laws  he  was  said  to  have 
violated.'*  Testimony  was  received  as  to  his 
habitual  Intoxication'*  but,  since  Pickering 
did  not  appear  either  In  person  or  by  counsel, 
there  was  no  cross-examination  of  witnesses. 
One  of  the  more  heated  discussions  Involved 
the  form  of  the  question  to  be  voted  upon  by 
the  Senate.  The  first  form  proposed  was:  "Is 
John  Pickering,  district  judge  of  the  district 
of  New  Hampshire,  guilty  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  upon  the  charges  contained 
in  the — article  of  Impeachment,  or  not 
guilty?"  '••  This  form,  it  was  said,  was  simi- 
lar to  that  used  In  the  Hastings  trial  and 
would  best  "collect  the  sense  of  the 
Court."  '*  A  second  proposal  amounted  to 
striking  out  the  words  "high  Crimes  and 
misdemeanors."  After  a  closed-session  debate, 
the  second  proposal  was  adopted. 

Senator  Alexander  White  of  Virginia 
strongly  objected  to  this  form. 

He  argued  that  to  remove  a  Judge  without 
a  Judgment  that  the  acts  constituted  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  would  destroy  the 
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provision  and  place  Juqges 

a  majority  of  OongreaB."" 
clear  that  the  form  wduld 
some  Senators  walked  but 

not  choose  to  be  compejled 
a  vote  upon  a  form  of  qiies- 

consldered  an  unfair  pne 


The  vote  was  taken  on  the  form  adodted 
and.  on  each  article,  Pickering  was  found 
guilty  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  seven.  A  fl  nal 
question  was  put  as  to  whether  he  should 
be  removed  from  office.  This  question  Was 
answered  affirmatively  by  a  vote  of  twenty 
to  aU."» 

>C  Samuel  Chase 

•Fwo  months  prior  to  Pickering's  convic- 
tion.sBepcesentatlve  John  Randolph  of  Tlr- 
glnla  oIKred  a  resolution  calling  for  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  official  conduct  of  Associate 
Justice  Samuel  Chase,  a  Federalist  appolzitee 
to  the  Supreme  Court  whose  views  ^ere 
anathema  to  the  Democratic-Republican^.*'* 
Randolph  made  a  statement  of  chaijges 
against  Chase,  to  which  strong  objection  Iras 
made  on  the  groiinds  that,  even  If  true.  t|iey 
amounted  only  to  errors  In  judgment.  It  Was 
contended  that  the  charges  did  not  jxis^lfy 
such  an  Investigation.  The  Hoiise  declde<^  to 
Investigate  *'^J  and,  on  March  12,  1804^  It 
agreed  to  a  resolution  Impeaching  Cb^se. 
Interestingly,  this  was  the  same  day  that  the 
Senate  convicted  Pickering. 

Eight  Girtlcles  of  Impeachment  t^re 
brought  against  Chase.  The  first  six  con- 
cerned his  actions  at  the  treason  and  sedi- 
tion trials  of  John  Pries  and  James  T.  qal- 
lender.'"  while  the  last  two  Involved  ^- 
dresses  he  delivered  to  grand  Juries.'"  Ar- 
ticle one  charged  that  he  violated  his  obliga- 
tions of  office,  conducting  himself  during  the 
Pries  trial  In  an  oppressive  and  unjust  man- 
ner by  depriving  Pries  of  certain  constitu- 
tional rights.  Article  two  charged  that  In 
order  to  assure  the  convictions  of  Callenier, 
who  was  acciased  of  libeling  President 
Adams,  he  allowed  a  juror  to  serve  knowing 
tliat  the  juror  had  made  up  his  mind  ptlor 
to  the  trial.  The  third  charged  that,  vjttth 
Intent  to  Insure  Cailender's  conviction,  he 
refused  to  admit  certain  evidence  offered|  by 
the  defense.  Article  four  charged  him  v^th 
a  number  of  unjxist  trial  practices,  allege&ly 
designed  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  Callender. 
Article  five  charged  that,  contrary  to  law.jhe 
ordered  the  arrest  of  Callender,  who  Itad 
been  Indicted  for  a  non-capital  offense,  wl^en 
only  a  simimons  should  have  been  Issi^. 
The  sixth  article  charged  that  Callender 
came  before  him  and  was  ordered  to  thai 
(luring  the  same  term,  contrary  to  a  law 
which  provided  that  In  non-capital  cases  the 
accused  need  not  answer  until  the  next  torm 
of  court.  The  seventh  article  charged  Justice 
Chase  with  Improper  suggestions  to  a  grand 
Jury  concerning  the  conduct  of  a  certjiln 
Delaware  printer  whom  he  had  characterl^d 
as  "seditious."  The  final  article  charged  that 
he  delivered  an  Intemperate  harangue  to  a 
grand  Jury  with  Intent  to  excite  resentmint 
against  the  government.  j 

Chase  was  defended  at  the  trial  by  Luther 
Martin,  a  former  delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  At  the  trial  the  Ho^ae 
B4anagers  argued  that  mere  misbehavior  j  If 
proven,  would  suffice  to  remove  a  jucjge. 
Martin  strongly  disagreed,  stating  that  tin- 
der the  Constitution  an  officer  could  be  im- 
peached only  for  Indictable  offenses,  {|nd 
that  no  such  offenses  were  Involved  In  ^e 
case  at  bar.'^  | 

In  voting  on  the  articles  of  Impeachme^it, 
the  form  of  question  put  to  each  Senator  was 
as  follows:  "Mr.  — .  how  say  you;  Is  the  fe- 
spondent.  Samuel  Chase,  guilty  or  not  guity 
of  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  as  charted 
In  the  —  article  of  Impeachment?""*  Dn 
Bilarch  1.  1805.  Justice  Chase  was  found  iot 
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guilty  on  each  charge.'"  His  acquittal  has 
been  viewed  as  a  precedent  that  judges  can- 
not be  removed  for  political  reasons  or  mere 
misbehavior,  but  only  for  the  "gravest 
cause."  "• 

D.  James  H.  Peck 

On  April  23.  1830.  James  H.  Peck,  a  federal 
district  court  Judge  In  Missouri,  was  Im- 
peached by  the  House.  He  was  charged  In  a 
single  article  with  "high  misdemeanors  In 
office."  1"  It  was  alleged  that,  under  the  color 
of  law  and  his  office,  he  wrongfully  convicted 
and  punished  an  attorney  for  contempt.  The 
attorney's  only  offense  was  publication  of  a 
mildly  critical  reply  to  an  article  recently 
written  by  the  Judge,  which  attempted  to 
Justify  the  Judge's  decision  In  a  case  that  was 
presently  on  appeal.  The  House  noted  In  the 
charges  that  the  acts  alleged  were  willful, 
unjust,  and  conunltted  In  an  official  capac- 
ity."* 

In  January,  1831,  the  Managers  appointed 
by  the  Hoiise  commenced  their  arguments. 
Their  primary  contention  was  that  Impeach- 
ment should  not  be  limited  to  Indictable  of- 
fenses. Propounding  his  views  on  the  nature 
of  Impeachable  offenses.  Representative  Am- 
brose Spencer  of  New  Tork  argued: 

"A  Judicial  misdemeanor  consists,  In  my 
opinion,  m  doing  an  Illegal  act,  colore  officii, 
with  bad  motives,  or  In  doing  an  act  within 
the  competency  of  the  court  or  Judge  In 
some  cases,  but  unwarranted  In  a  particular 
case  from  the  facts  existing  In  that  case,  with 
bad  motives.'™ 

James  Buchanan,  who  later  was  to  become 
the  fourteenth  President,  argued  that  mis- 
behavior was  a  ground  for  Impeachment — 
apparently  conceding  during  his  argument 
that  to  be  impeachable  the  offenses  must  be 
committed  In  one's  official  capacity.'"  In 
contrast,  counsel  for  Peck  argued  that  mere 
mistake  of  law.  without  wrongful  Intent, 
does  not  constitute  a  high  crime  or  misde- 
meanor, and  that  It  would  be  absurd  to  hold 
a  judge  answerable  for  an  error  In  judgment. 
He  asserted  that  Intent  was  a  necessary  ele- 
ment In  any  finding  of  Impeachable  conduct, 
and  that  such  Intent  was  lacking  In  Peck's 
case  because  his  acts  were  within  the  pur- 
view of  his  official  power.'" 

On  January  31,  1831,  the  following  ques- 
tion was  put  to  each  of  the  Senators  In  al- 
phabetical order:  "Mr.  Senator :  What 

say  you:  Is  James  H.  Peck,  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the 
high  misdemeanor  charged  In  the  article  of 
Impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by  the 
House  of  Representatives?" '« 

The  vote  on  the  question  thus  phrased  was 
twenty-one  in  favor  of  conviction  and 
twenty-two  opposed.""  Peck  was  therefore 
acquitted. 

E.  West  H.  Humphreys 
Early  In  1861,  West  H.  Humphreys.  United 
States  district  court  judge  In  Tennessee, 
ceased  holding  court  and  commenced  acting 
as  a  judge  for  the  Confederacy.  On  January  8. 
1862.  a  resolution  was  Introduced  and  agreed 
to  In  the  House  of  Representatives  authoriz- 
ing a  committee  to  inquire  Into  his  con- 
duct."* Two  months  later  the  committee  sub- 
mitted its  report,  in  which  It  recommended 
lm|>eachment  proceedings.  Subsequently, 
seven  articles  of  impeachment  alleging  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  '"  were  presented 
against  him. 

The  first  article  charged  that,  In  violation 
of  his  oath  and  duties,  he  endeavored  to 
incite  revolt  and  rebellion  against  the  gov- 
ernment by  publicly  declaring  that  it  was 
the  right  of  the  people,  by  an  ordinance  of 
secession,  to  absolve  themselves  from  all  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States  government, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  thereof.  Arti- 
cle two  alleged  that,  with  "Intent  to  ab\ise" 
the  tnist  reposed  In  him  and  to  "subvert  the 
lawful  authority  and  Government  of  the 
United  States,"  he  unlawfvaiy  agreed  to  an 


ordinance  of  secession  "with  other  evil- 
minded  persons."  The  third  article  charged 
that.  In  conjunction  with  other  persons,  he 
"unlawfully"  organized  armed  rebellion  and 
levied  war  against  the  United  States.  In  the 
fourth  article,  he  was  accused  of  con^iring 
with  Jefferson  Davis  and  others  to  oppose 
the  United  States  government  by  force.  The 
fifth  charged  that.  In  disregard  of  his  dutlee 
and  with  Intent  to  aid  and  abet  the  over- 
throw of  the  government,  he  refused  to  hold 
coxirt  as  required.  Article  six  claimed  that, 
with  "Intent  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the 
Government,"  he  unlawfully  acted  as  a  Con- 
federate court  Judge.'*  Article  seven  alleged 
that,  while  assimilng  to  act  as  a  Confederate 
Judge  and  "without  lawful  authority,  and 
with  Intent  to  Injure."  he  caused  the  imlaw- 
ful  arrest  of  a  United  States  citizen,  one 
William  G.  Brownlow. 

After  hearing  the  articles,  the  Senate  de- 
cided that  a  sununons  should  issue  direct- 
ing Himiphreys  to  answer  the  charges.  The 
summons  was  issued  and,  on  the  return  day 
the  Senate  convened  as  a  high  court  for 
the  trial.  Humphreys  did  not  appear  on  that 
day  or  on  the  adjourned  day.  Consequently, 
the  trial  proceeded  ex  parte.  Witnesses  were 
called  and  examined  but  since  Humphreys 
was  not  represented,  there  was  no  cross- 
examination. '"  At  the  concltulon  of  the  Man- 
agers* presentation,  the  following  question 
was  put  to  the  Senate :  "Is  the  accused,  Wert 
H.  Himiphreys,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  as  charged  in 
this  article  of  impeachment?" '» 

Humphreys  was  found  guilty  by  the  req- 
uisite two-thirds  vote  on  all  the  charges, 
except  those  in  specification  two  of  article 
slx.'»  A  resolution  was  then  passed  remov- 
ing him  from  office  and  disqualifying  him 
from  holding  any  office  of  trust,  honor  or 
profit  under  the  United  States. 
F.  Andrew  Johnson 

Following  his  succession  to  the  Presidency 
on  AprU  15,  1865,  Andrew  Johnson  became 
the  protagonist  In  a  bitter  struggle  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  gov- 
ernment over  Reconstruction.'"  While  the 
specifics  leading  to  his  eventual  Impeachment 
are  numerous.'"  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act 
seems  to  have  served  as  the  catalyst.  The  os- 
tensible purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  prohibit 
presidential  appointments  after  the  Senate 
had  adjourned,  while  the  intent  of  Its  spon- 
sors was  to  strip  the  President  of  the  power  to 
remove  Republicans  from  their  appointed  of- 
fices.'»»  The  Act  forbade  presidential  removal 
of  officials  named  by  the  President  without 
his  first  obtaining  the  Senate's  consent."" 
Johnson  and  his  Cabinet  felt  the  Act  was  un- 
constitutional,'" and  he  therefore  vetoed  It. 
Despite  his  veto,  the  Act  seciu"ed  the  two- 
thirds  vote  necessary  for  passage,  thereby  set- 
ting the  stage  for  the  drama  that  followed.'" 
With  a  hostile  Congress  anxious  to  impeach 
Johnson,  Stanton  was  Informed  of  his  dis- 
missal m  a  letter  from  the  President."" 

On  February  21,  1868,  Stanton  Informed 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  his  removal 
and  th"  appointment  of  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Ad- 
jutant-General of  the  Army,  as  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim.^"  That  same  day  John  Co- 
vode  offered  a  resolution  In  the  House  that 
Johnson  be  impeached.'"  The  Senate,  after  a 
seven  hour  deliberation,  adopted  a  resolution 
finding  that  the  removal  was  without  au- 
thority.'" and  Stanton  barricaded  himself  in 
his  office.  On  February  22,  Representative 
Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  a  resolution  that  "An- 
drew Johnson.  President  of  the  United  States, 
be  Impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors "  •"  After  some  discussion  the  vote 
vsras  taken  and  the  President  was  impeached 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  to 
forty-seven."  A  House  committee  then 
drafted  nine  articles  against  Johnson.  The 
first  article  charged  that  the  removal  of 
Stanton  was  unlawful  as  an  Intentional  vlo- 
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latlon  of  the  Constitution  and  Tenure  Act. 
The  second  charged  that  the  letter  appoint- 
ing Thomas  was  an  intentional  violation  of 
the  Constitution  and  of  the  Tenure  Act.  Ar- 
ticle three  alleged  Thomas'  appointment 
was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  Articles 
four  through  eight,  referred  to  as  the  "Con- 
spiracy Articles,"  also  pertained  to  Stanton's 
removal.  The  fourth  charged  a  conspiracy 
with  Thomas  and  others  to  prevent  Stanton 
from  holding  office.  In  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Article  five  accxised  the  same  per- 
sons of  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  the  Tenure  Act  by  attempting  to  remove 
Stanton.  The  sixth  alleged  conspiracy  to 
forcibly  take  the  property  of  the  United 
States  at  the  War  Department.  Article  seven 
charged  conspiracy  to  prevent  Stanton  from 
holding  office,  in  violation  of  the  Tenure  Act. 
Article  eight  charged  conspiracy  to  seize 
United  States  property,  also  in  violation  of 
the  Tenure  Act.  Finally,  article  nine  con- 
cerned a  statute  requiring  all  orders  to  pass 
through  a  General  of  the  Army.  Johnson  had 
stated  that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional 
and,  accordingly,  generals  of  lesser  rank 
should  take  orders  directly  from  him.*" 

Unsatisfied  with  these  articles.  Represent- 
ative Benjamin  Butler  offered  a  tenth  "to 
clothe  that  bone  and  sinew  with  flesh  and 
blood  and  to  show  him  [Johnson]  ...  as 
the  quivering  sinner  that  he  Is  .  .  .  ."«• 
Butler's  article  charged  that  Johnson  In- 
tending to  bring  the  United  States  Congress 
into  "disgrace,  ridicule,  hatred,  contempt 
and  reproach,"  did  openly  and  publicly  de- 
clare "with  a  loud  voice,  certain  Intemperate, 
Inflammatory  and  scandalous  harangues" 
against  Congress  and  its  laws,  "amid  the 
cries.  Jeers  and  laughter  of  the  multitudes 
then  assembled  in  hearing." «« 

Stevens  conceived  an  eleventh  article  as  a 
catch-all,  explaining:  "If  my  article  is  In- 
serted, what  chance  has  Andrew  Johnson  to 
escape?"  •*  Representative  John  A.  Bingham 
of  Ohio  introduced  that  article,  which  dealt 
with  a  speech  of  August  18,  1866.  In  which 
Johnson  was  alleged  to  have  declared  that 
the  thirty-ninth  Congress  was  not  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  authorized  to  ex- 
ercise legislative  powers,  but  only  a  congress 
of  part  of  the  states,  and  that  its  legislation 
was  not  binding  upon  him.  The  article  stated 
that  in  pursuance  of  this  declaration  and  in 
violation  of  his  oath  of  office,  Johnson  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
Tenure  Act  and  two  other  statutes,  such  be- 
ing a  high  misdemeanor  in  office."" 

Johnson's  trial  opened  on  March  6,  1868, 
with  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase  adminis- 
tering to  each  senator  an  oath  that  he  would 
do  "impartial  Justice,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws."*"  At  the  outset  of  the 
trial,  the  Managers  defined  an  lmp>eaohable 
crime  or  misdemeEtnor  as : 

"[0]ne  in  its  nature  or  consequences  sub- 
sersive  [sic]  of  some  fundamental  or  essen- 
tial principle  of  government,  or  highly  prej- 
udicial to  the  public  Interest,  and  this  may 
consist  of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  of 
law,  of  an  official  oath,  or  of  duty,  by  an  act 
committed  or  omitted,  or. 'without  violating 
a  positive  law.  by  the  abuse  of  discretionary 
powers  from  Improper  motives,  or  for  any 
Improper  purpose."  =" 

Butler,  admitting  this  definition  exceeded 
the  common  law  definition,  cited  the  1388 
English  impeachment  of  Belknap  and  the 
other  Judges  for  the  proposition  that  the 
Senate  was  bound  by  no  law,  being  a  law 
unto  itself  and  "bound  only  by  the  natural 
principles  of  equity  and  justice."  «» 

President  Johnson  never  once  appeared  at 
the  trial,  but  left  the  defense  to  an  able 
team  of  attorneys.""  Benjamin  Curtis,  a  for- 
mer Jiistlce  of  the  Supreme  Court,  opened 
his  defense  by  seeking  to  demonstrate  that 
Stanton's  removal  was  not  within  the  sweep 
of  the  Tenure  Act.*"  In  answer  to  the  Man- 
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agers'  claim  that  the  Senate  was  a  law  unto 
itself  In  convicting  for  a  high  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor, Curtis  paraphrased  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  on  impeachment  and  con- 
cluded ; 

"|I]t  Is  Impossible  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  not  designated  imi>eachment  of- 
fenses as  offenses  against  the  United  States. 
It  has  provided  for  the  trial  .  .  .  established 
a  tribunal  for  . . .  trying  them  . . .  directed  the 
tribunal  ...  to  pronounce  a  judgment  and 
to  Infiict  a  punishment,  and  yet  the  honor- 
able manager  tells  us  that  this  is  not  a  court, 
and  that  it  is  bound  by  no  law.»"" 

Curtis  argued  that  if  every  senator  was  a 
law  unto  himself,  able  to  declare  an  act 
criminal  after  its  commission,  the  constitu- 
tional prohibition  against  ex  post  facto  laws 
would  be  violated.  Comparing  the  Managers' 
argxmient  to  a  bill  of  attainder,  he  asked: 
"Of  what  use  would  be  [the]  prohibition  In 
the  Constitution  against  passing  bills  of  at- 
tainder If  it  Is  only  necessary  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  a  majority,  to  vote 
articles  of  Impeachment,  and  for  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  to  sustain  the  articles?""* 
Curtis  declared  that  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Senate,  having  taken  an  oath  to  apply  the 
law  according  to  the  Constitution,  to  find 
that  a  law  existed,  construe  and  apply  It  to 
the  case,  and  find  criminal  intention  to  break 
it  before  it  could  convict  on  any  article.*" 

On  Saturday.  May  16.  1868,  the  Senate  met 
to  vote  on  the  articles.  The  eleventh  article 
was  to  be  voted  upon  first,  after  which  the 
first  ten  articles  were  to  be  considered.*" 
After  the  clerk  had  read  the  eleventh  article, 
the  Chief  Justice  Inquired  of  each  senator  as 
he  responded  to  the  calling  of  the  roll:  "Mr. 
Senator — how  say  yon?  Is  the  respondent. 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  mis- 
demeanor, as  charged  In  this  article?""* 

The  result  of  this  historic  vote  was  thirty- 
five  to  nineteen,  one  vote  short  of  conviction 
After  a  ten  day  adjournment,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled to  vote  on  the  remaining  articles 
The  Managers  withdrew  article  one  and  per- 
mitted a  vote  on  articles  two  and  three.  Again 
the  vote  was  thirty-five  to  nineteen,  one  less 
than  the  number  necessary  for  conviction. 
The  Managers  did  not  call  for  a  vote  on  the 
remaining  articles,  but  adjourned,  leaving 
Judgment  on  articles  one,  and  four  through 
ten,  to  posterity.^" 

G.  William  W.  Belknap 
Early  in  1876.  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  proposed  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing general  investigations  into  the  opera- 
tions of  various  governmental  departments. 
The  resolution  passed  and  less  than  two 
months  later,  on  March  2,  one  of  the  in- 
vestigating conunittees  reported  that  It  had 
uncovered  "unquestioned  evidence  of  .  .  . 
malfeasance  In  office"  by  William  W.  Belk- 
nap, then  Secretary  of  War.'^*  The  report 
stated  also  that  President  Grant  had  that 
morning  accepted  Belknap's  resignation.  The 
report  recommended  the  adoption  of  three 
resolutions:  one  impeaching  Belknap;  one 
calling  for  the  preparation  of  articles  against 
him;  and  the  third  Instructing  a  committee 
to  go  immediately  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate 
and  impeach  Belknap.  The  resolutions 
passed. 

On  April  4.  1876,  the  House  Managers  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  and  pre- 
sented five  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Belknap."*  The  first  article  chMged  that, 
while  serving  as  Secertary  of  War,  Belknap 
appointed  as  post  trader  at  Fort  Sill  one 
Caleb  P.  Marsh,  who  had  an  agre«nent  with 
a  John  S.  Evans  under  which  Marsh  would 
have  Belknap  appoint  Evans  as  the  post 
trader  in  his  place.  When  this  agreement 
was  executed,  it  was  charged,  Belknap  "un- 
lawfully and  corruptly"  received  certain  sums 
of  money  from  Marsh  for  appointing  Evans, 
thereby  being  guilty  of  "high  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanors  In  office."  Articles  two,  three, 


four  and  five  also  charged  Belknap  with 
knowingly  receiving  money  in  consumma- 
tion of  this  scheme.  Article  three  charged 
that  Belknap  "criminally"  disregarded  his 
duty  in  allowing  Evans  to  remain  poet  trader, 
causing  great  Injury  to  personnel  at  that 
post  and  to  the  country .*» 

On  April  17,  1876,  Belknap  attacked  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  to  try  him,  as- 
serting that  due  to  his  resignation  he  was 
no  longer  a  civil  officer  when  the  charges 
were  made  against  him.  The  House  Man- 
agers argued  that  the  limitation  of  Im- 
I)eachment  to  "Officers"  in  Article  n,  Sec- 
tion 4,  dealt  vrltb  the  position  and  not 
necessarily  with  the  time  when  it  was  oc- 
cupied.'*' Belknap's  counsel  argued  that  If 
he  were  convicted.  Congress  would  be  set- 
ting a  precedent  that  every  citizen  could  be 
impeached.*"  On  May  29,  after  a  lengthy 
debate,  the  Senate  decided,  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-seven  to  twenty-nine,  that  it  had 
jurisdiction.*"  The  Senate  then  gave  Belk- 
nap until  June  16  to  answer.  When  that 
date  arrived,  coiuisel  for  Belknap  appeared 
but  refused  to  put  In  a  plea.  Instead,  be 
filed  a  document  objecting  to  the  previous 
vote  because  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  had 
not  overruled  Belknap's  plea.  It  therefore 
was  contended  that  the  proceeding  should 
be  dismissed."*  The  case  nevertheless  pro- 
ceeded to  trial,  and  Belknap  was  acquitted. 
Although  the  required  two-thirds  vote  for 
removal  failed,  a  majority  voted  guilty  on 
each  of  the  five  articles.*" 

H.  Charles  Swayne 

Acting  upon  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Florida  legislature.  Representative  William 
B.  Lamar  rose  In  the  House  on  December  10, 

1903.  and  recommended  that  Charles  Swayne 
bo  Impeached.*"  At  the  time.  Swayne  was 
a  United  States  district  court  judge  In  Flor- 
ida. Lamar's  resolution  called  for  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  Investigate 
Swayne's  conduct.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed and  In  March,  1904.  It  reported  that 
Judge  Swayne  had  "continuously  and  per- 
sistently violated  the  plain  words  of  a  stat- 
ute of  the  United  States,  and  subjected 
himself  to  pvmlshment  for  the  commission 
of  a  high  misdemeanor."  *='  The  report  cited 
many  examples  of  judicial  misconduct,  and 
the  ConMnlttee  recommended  impeaching 
him  on  the  ground  "of  high  misdemeanor." 
A  strong  minority  report  opposed  these  con- 
clusions, as  a  result  of  which  a  fxirther  In- 
vestigation   was    conducted.    In    December, 

1904.  almost  eight  months  later,  a  resolu- 
tion of  impeachment  was  finally  agreed  upon, 
vrtth  an  amendment  accusing  him  "of  high 
crimes  and  mlsdemeanots."  *" 

On  January  24.  1905.  the  select  commit- 
tee of  the  House  which  had  been  appomted 
to  form\ilate  the  articles  against  Swayne  pre- 
sented twelve  articles  of  Impeachment, 
charging  as  follows:  *"  That  Swayne.  while 
a  United  States  District  Court  Judge,  made 
false  claims  against  the  government,  and 
in  support;  of  these  claims,  prepared  jmd 
signed  false  certificates  of  his  expenses  as  a 
judge;  that  on  another  occasion  he  made 
false  claims  against  the  government  and 
committed  the  crime  of  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses:  that  he  committed 
similar  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  on 
another  occasion;  that  "while  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  office."  he  appropriated  for  his 
personal  use  a  railroad  car  In  the  possession 
of  a  receiver  appointed  by  him.  making  use 
of  the  railroad  and  its  personnel  without 
making  compensation  to  the  owner  and  al- 
lowing the  receiver  a  credit  for  these  ex- 
penses, thereby  being  guilty  of  "abuse  of 
judicial  power  and  of  a  high  misdemeanor 
in  office;"  that  he  lived  outside  the  district 
in  which  he  was  assigned,  violating  a  statute 
which  made  It  a  "high  misdemeanor"  to 
do  bo;  and  that  while  In  "the  exercise  of 
his  office."  he  maliciously  and  unlawfully 
found  an  attorney  guilty  of  contempt  and 
fined  and  Jailed  him.  thereby  constituting 
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an  "abuse  of  Jmllclal  power  and  ... 
misdemeanor  in  office."  "*• 

At  the  Senate  trial.  Judge  Swayne  siib- 
mltted  a  brleX  in  which  he  contended  tiat 
neither  IndlctabUlty  nor  mere  misbehavior 
was  Intended  to  be  the  standard  for  lin- 
peachment.  After  examining  the  common 
law  precedents,  the  early  state  constitutions, 
the  debates  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, and  the  American  precedents,  the  bjef 
concluded  that  Impeachment  lies  for  eltl 
treason  or  bribery  committed  anywhere 
for  other  high  crimes  and  mlsdemeani 
which  "must  consist  of  judicial  acts, 
formed  with  an  evil  or  wicked  intent,  b; 
Judge  while  administering  Justice  in  a  coi 
.  .  .  ■  =•  Therefore,  it  was  argued-,  since 
first  seven  articles  charged  personal  miscon- 
duct, the  Senate  did  not  have  Jurisdiction 
and  should  dismiss  the  proceeding,  "iflhe 
House  Managers  argued  that  Impeachment 
covered  non-Judlclal  acts  and,  in  the  alter- 
native, that  Swayne's  conduct  was  ofiBciallin 
nature.*"  In  their  closing  arguments, 
Swayne's  counsel  urged  that  the  impeachment 
provisions  were  embodied  In  the  Constitu- 
tion "with  a  meaning  that  can  never  be 
changed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States."  a» 

On  February   27.    1905.  a  vote  was  taien 
and  Swayne  was  acquitted  on  each  articl*  .=« 
1.  Robert  w.  Archbald 

In  February  1912  the  Interstate  Co  n- 
merce  Commission  brought  to  Presid<nt 
Taffs  attention  charges  of  Improper  conduct 
against  Robert  Archbald,  a  United  Sta;es 
circuit  court  judge,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Commerce  Court.  The  President  ordeied 
the  Attorney  Oenera!  to  conduct  a  full  In- 
vestigation, following  which  it  was  concluded 
that  the  information  discovered  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  Hotise  Judiciary  Com- 
mlttee.=» 

A  period  of  investigation  followed,  includ- 
ing appearances  by  Archbald  and  his  counsel 
at  committee  hearings. 

On  July  11,  1912,  the  committees  report. 
Including  a  memorandum  of  law  and  thir- 
teen articles  of  Impeachment,^"  was  adopted 
by  the  House.  Article  one  charged  that  Jud  ge 
Archbald,  while  a  Judge  on  the  commei  ce 
court,  formed  a  partnership  for  the  purpcse 
of  purchasing  certain  properties  for  futire 
sale,  using  his  office  to  Induce  a  certain  cdr- 
poratlon  which  was  then  a  party  litigant  I  e- 
fore  the  commerce  court  to  contract  to  sell 
the  properties  to  the  partnership.  This,  It  al- 
leged, constituted  a  "high  crime  and  misc  e- 
meanor  in  office." 

The  second  article  asserted  that  Archba  d, 
for  consideration.  Interceded  in  a  case  bef<  re 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  usl  3g 
the  influence  of  his  office  to  effectuate  a  si  t- 
tlement  and  to  Induce  agreement  to  a  sto  ck 
sale  proposed  by  the  party  whom  the  Judge 
was  assisting.  This  charge  further  speclfled 
that  the  Judge  did  so  knowing  that  the  esse 
was  subject  to  review  in  the  Commerce  Court, 
and  that  the  party  he  sought  to  Influence  i  il- 
ready  had  a  case  pending  in  that  court.  T  le 
article  concluded  that  the  Judge  therefcre 
was  guilty  of  misbehavior  and  of  a  "hi  jh 
crime  and  misdemeanor  in  office." 

The  third  article  charged  a  "high  misde- 
meanor in  office."  alleging  that  Archbsld 
used  his  official  position  to  influence  a  ccal 
company,  which  was  owned  by  a  rallroul 
then  a  litigant  In  the  commerce  court,  to 
lease  certain  properties  to  the  judge  and  Ms 
friends,  in  return  for  which  he  agreed  to 
use  the  railroad  to  transport  the  produds 
of  these  properties. 

Article  four  accused  the  Judge  of  bei  ig 
guilty  of  "misbehavior  in  office"  and  of  a 
"misdemeanor  as  .  .  .  judge"  as  a  result  of 
his  secret  communications  with  an  attorn  !y 
for  a  litigant  in  a  case  before  his  cotjrt.  In 
which  he  requested  to  see  a  witness  for  t  le 
purpose  of  obtaining  his  explanation  of  «  r- 
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tain  testimony,  and  informed  the  attorney  of 
certain  evidence  "detrimental"  to  his  client 
and  asked  for  an  explanation. 

The  fifth  article  charged  that  he  attempted 
to  use  his  influence  as  judge  to  secure  an 
operating  lease  for  a  certain  individual, 
knowing  that  this  person  had  previously 
failed  In  such  negotiations.  The  article  fur- 
ther alleged  that  after  the  attempted  nego- 
tiations, the  Judge  accepted  a  promissory 
note  for  his  efforts,  constituting  "misbe- 
havior" and  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
in  office." 

The  sixth  article  charged  him  with  using 
his  Influence  as  a  judge  to  Induce  the  officers 
of  two  related  companies  to  purchase  a  cer- 
tain tract  of  land.  Article  seven  accused 
Judge  Archbald  of  accepting  an  Interest  in 
a  speculative  stock  enterprise  with  a  person 
Involved  in  a  litigation  before  his  court.  It 
further  alleged,  as  did  article  eight,  that 
Archbald  had  lent  his  name  to  a  note,  know- 
ing It  would  be  presented  to  a  person  sub- 
ject to  his  official  influence.  The  ninth  ar- 
ticle charged  the  Judge  with  using  his  posi- 
tion to  coerce  a  party  to  discount  one  of  his 
notes  by  having  it  presented  to  an  attorney 
who  practiced  before  the  commerce  court, 
and  further  charged  that  after  the  note  was 
discounted,  it  was  never  paid.  The  tenth  ar- 
ticle accused  him  of  accepting  large  sums  of 
money  for  pleasure  trips  from  an  Individual 
who  was  an  officer  or  director  In  a  number  of 
corporations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commerce  court.  The  eleventh  article  alleged 
that  he  accepted  money  from  attoneys  who 
practiced  before  his  court  and  that  money 
was  solicited  by  court  officers  whom  the  Judge 
had  appointed.  The  twelfth  article  charged 
that  Archbald  had  appointed  as  a  Jury  com- 
missioner the  general  counsel  of  a  railroad 
company  which  was  under  th3  Jurisdiction 
of  the  commerce  court,  and  that,  inowing  of 
this  relationship,  he  nevertheless  allowed  the 
attorney  to  serve. 

The  thirteenth  and  last  article  charged 
that  Archbald  had  at  various  times  sought  to 
obtain  credit  from  parties  interested  in  the 
results  of  suits  pending  in  his  court;  that  he 
had  carried  on  business  for  speculation  and 
profit  and,  for  consideration,  compromised 
cases  pending  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  that  he  had  used  his  in- 
fluence as  a  Judge  to  Induce  various  officers 
and  companies  engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
merce to  enter  Into  contracts  and  agreements 
In  which  he  was  then  flnanclally  Interested; 
that  he  received  Interests  In  these  contracts 
in  consideration  of  his  using  his  influence; 
and  that  the  judge's  efforts  In  securing  con- 
tracts from  the  railroad  companies  then  hav- 
ing suits  pending  in  the  commerce  court 
continued  for  more  than  a  year.^*' 

At  his  trial  Archbald  claimed  that  the 
charges,  even  if  true,  did  not  constitute  Im- 
peachable offenses.  He  admitted  most  of  the 
facts  but  denied  the  existence  of  any  wrisng- 
ful  Intent. =»»  He  also  challenged  articles  sev- 
en through  twelve  and  part  of  thirteen  on 
the  ground  that  the  acts  charged  were  com- 
mitted. If  at  all.  prior  to  his  appointment  as 
a  court  of  appeals  judges. 2™ 

The  Managers  argued  In  their  brief  that 
Impeachment  may  be  had  for  less  than  In- 
dictable conduct.-""  Counsel  for  Archbald 
argued  to  the  contrary,  based  upon  a  study 
of  the  most  current  English  precedents.™ 
It  was  argued  that,  at  the  very  least,  con- 
duct of  a  criminal  nature  must  be  found.  In 
response.  Representative  John  W.  Davis,  a 
House  Manager,  argued  that  such  a  standard 
gives  the  prosecution  nothing  to  fear  be- 
cause "(ilf  the  phrase  'criminal  in  nature' 
means  those  things  which  might  be  made 
crimes  by  legislative  prohibition,  every  act 
here  charged  against  this  respondent  comes 
within  the  description."  «= 
-The  trial,  which  was  sparsely  attended  by 
senators,=*i  resulted  In  a  vote  of  guilty  on  the 
first,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  thirteenth  arti- 
cles, and  Archbald  was  removed  from  offlce.=« 


In  addition,  the  Senate  voted  to  dlsquallfv 
him  from  holding  future  office."" 

Following  the  vote  a  numtwr  of  Senators 
filed  opinions  explaining  their  votes.  Some 
stated  that  they  thought  criminality  was  the 
standard  for  removal;  «•  some  only  voted 
guilty  where  they  thought  the  offenses  as 
proven,  constttuted  "high  crimes  or  misde- 
meanors," and  had  voted  not  guilty  where 
the  charge  Involved  only  misconduct.""  Oth- 
ers «•  said  that  they  had  voted  not  guilty 
on  charges  in  which  proof  of  evil  Intent  was 
lacking,  and  yet  a  few  others  said  they  had 
voted  guilty  on  any  charge  Involving  less 
than  good  behavior."* 

J.  George  W.  English 

On  January  13,  1025,  Representative  Harry 
B.  Hawes  of  Missouri  Introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  an  Investigation  of  charges  made 
In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  against  Judcc 
George  W.  English,  a  United  States  Judge  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  nilnols.«>  A  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Judiciary  Conunlttee 
was  appointed  to  Investigate,  and  it  presented 
Its  report  on  March  25,  1926.»'  This  report 
consisted  of  a  review  of  the  evidence  uncov- 
ered, the  subcommittee's  views  on  the  law  of 
Impeachment,  and  a  resolution  containing 
five  articles  of  Impeachment.*^  The  report 
was  adopted  on  AprU  1,  1926,  by  a  vote  of 
three  hundred  and  six  to  sixty-two. 

The  flrst  article  accused  him  of  having  dis- 
barred several  attorneys  without  notice  or 
hearing  and  of  using  his  power  to  summon 
people  in  order  to  harass,  threaten  and  op- 
press. The  second  article  cited  him  for  man- 
aging the  bankruptcy  affairs  of  his  court  for 
the  personal  benefit  of  himself  and  a  certain 
referee.  The  third  charged  unlawful  and  in- 
tentional favoritism  In  the  appointment  of 
receivers  and  other  practices,  Including  his 
acceptance  of  a  cash  "gift"  from  one  of  his 
appointees.  "Hie  fourth  article  alleged  corrupt 
practices  in  the  handling  of  the  funds  of 
bankrupt  companies  before  his  court,  includ- 
ing an  agreement  to  deposit  funds  In  a  par- 
ticular bank  which  agreed,  in  turn,  to  employ 
his  son.  The  last  article  alleged  several  in- 
stances wherein  the  Judge  had  displayed  un- 
lawful, intentional  and  corrupt  favoritism  in 
his  appointments,  rulings  and  decrees. 

On  November  4,  1926,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  trial.  Judge  EnglUh  ten- 
dered hU  resignation  to  President  Calvin 
Coolldge,  who  accepted  It  Immediately.  On 
November  10  the  House  Managers  presented 
this  Information  to  the  Senate,  and  subse- 
quently recommended  that  the  proceedings 
be  discontinued.*^  On  December  13,  1926,  the 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  seventy  to  nine,  ordered 
the  proceedings  discontinued. 

K.  Harold  Louderback 

In  May,  1932,  the  San  Francisco  Bar  Asso- 
ciation wrote  President  Herbert  Hoover  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  Harold  Louderback. 
a  United  States  district  judge  In  California. 
The  letter  contained  references  to  various 
newspaper  articles  about  the  Judge.»«  The 
matter  was  promptly  transferred  to  the  At- 
torney General's  office  which,  in  turn,  referred 
It  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  On 
May  26,  1932,  Representative  Plorello  La- 
Guardla  of  New  York  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  designation  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  official  conduct 
of  the  judge.""  A  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed: it  held  hearings,  conducted  an  in- 
vestigation, and  reported  that  the  evidence 
failed  to  show  that  impeachment  was  war- 
ranted.^ A  minority  of  the  committee,  led  by 
Representative  Hatton  W.  Sumners  of  Texas, 
recDmmended  impeachment.  On  February  24, 
1933.  after  debating  the  two  recommenda- 
tions, the  House  passed  a  substitute  resolu- 
tion, stating,  in  part,  that  "Harold  Louder- 
back ...  be  Impeached  of  misdemeanors  in 
office."""  The  resolution  recited  five  articles 
of  Impeachment." 

The  first  article  charged  that  the  judge, 
at  the  Instance  of  a  party  to  whom  he  was 
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indebted,  by  using  promises  of  higher  fees 
and  threats  of  lower  allowances,  sought  to 
force  a  court  appointed  receiver  to  designate 
as  his  counsel  an  attorney  of  the  Judge's 
choosing  and  that,  not  meeting  with  success, 
he  "willfully"  discharged  the  receiver.  The 
article  also  charged  that  Louderback  violated 
the  law  by  establishing  a  fictitious  residence, 
that  he  had  done  so  to  effectuate  the  re- 
moval of  a  case  in  which  he  shortly  expected 
to  be  Involved,  and  that  he  unlawfully  regis- 
tered to  vote  at  this  residence — an  act  which 
constituted  a  felony.  Article  two  charged 
him  with  unlawfully  granting  excessive  al- 
lowances to  a  receiver  and,  "contrary  to  the 
law,"  making  an  order  requiring  the  receiver 
to  pay  certain  sums  over  to  an  Insurance 
Commissioner  conditional  on  the  Commis- 
sioner's promise  not  to  appeal  from  the  al- 
lowances the  Judge  had  granted  to  the  re- 
ceiver. The  third  article  charged  that  he  ap- 
pointed an  Incompetent  receiver  "in  disre- 
gard of  the  rights"  of  litigants  In  his  court 
and  that  he  refused  to  allow  a  hearing  on  the 
subject,  depriving  interested  parties  of  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  fourth  article 
charged  that  he  "willfully  and  unlawfully" 
granted  an  improper  application  appointing 
a  personal  friend  as  receiver  of  a  holding 
company,  and  that  solely  because  of  this 
appointment,  a  petition  In  bankruptcy  was 
filed  against  the  company.  Article  five 
charged  that  he  was  guilty  of  "a  misde- 
meanor In  office"  as  shown  by  his  past  con- 
duct. Including  his  methods  for  appointment 
of  incompetent  receivers,  which  practices 
led  to  widespread  fear  that  cases  in  his  court 
were  decided  with  partiality  and  prejudice. 

On  April  11,  1933,  Louderback  answered 
the  charges.  He  contended  that  the  offenses, 
even  if  true,  did  not  constitute  Impeachable 
conduct.  He  .specifically  objected  to  the 
vagueness  of  article  five,  as  a  result  of  which 
Manager  Sumners  consented  to  have  the 
House  revise  the  article.  A  month  later,  he 
presented  a  detailed  charge.  Nevertheless,  ob- 
jections in  the  form  of  a  motion  to  strike  or 
make  more  definite  were  again  made  to  arti- 
cle five."  '  In  addition  to  an  objection  based 
on  vagueness,  it  was  argued  that  certain 
offenses  not  committed  in  his  present  office 
were  not  within  the  Senate's  Jurisdiction  In 
an  impeachment  proceeding.  The  House 
again  amended  article  five,  after  which 
Louderback  filed  an  answer.  During  the  trial 
which  followed,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  whether 
or  not  It  was  proper  for  the  Managers  to 
Introduce  evidence  of  orders  made  by  Louder- 
back when  he  was  a  state  court  judge.  This 
evidence  was  intended  to  show  that  even  at 
that  time  he  had  appointed  the  same  close 
friends  as  appraisers.  The  evidence  was  ac- 
cepted and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  following  question  was  put  to  each 
Senator:  "Senator,  how  say  you?  Is  the  re- 
spondent, Harold  Louderback,  guilty  or  not 
guilty  as  charged  In  this  article?"  On  the 
call  of  the  roll,  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
was  not  attained  and  Louderback  was  ac- 
quitted on  each  of  the  five  articles.  Indeed, 
on  four  of  the  five  articles  not  even  a  ma- 
jority found  him  guilty.*" 

L.  Halsted  L.  Hitter 
In  1929,  four  years  after  moving  to  the 
State  of  Florida,  Halsted  L,  Rltter  was  ap- 
pointed a  United  States  district  Judge.  In 
May  1933.  a  resolution  was  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  directing  an  inves- 
tigation Into  his  official  conduct.*'!  The  in- 
vestigation lasted  three  years.  After  its  com- 
pletion. Representative  Green  of  Florida,  In 
January  of  1936,  rose  in  the  House  and  said: 
"I  Impeach  Halsted  L.  Rltter  ...  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  *"  He  supported 
bis  charge  by  reading  from  the  committee's 
investigation  report,  which  concluded  tliat 
the  Judge's  conduct  warranted  impeach- 
ment.»« 
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Seven  articles  of  Impeachment  were  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  Senate."*  The 
flrst  charged  that  Rltter  was  guilty  of  "mis- 
behavior and  of  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor m  office"  resulting  from  his  accept- 
ance of  remuneration  from  a  former  law 
partner,  who  paid  It  out  of  an  allowance 
made  by  Rltter  as  compensation  for  services 
his  former  partner  had  rendered  in  a  re- 
ceivership. The  second  article  charged  him 
with  "misbehavior  .  .  .  and  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  In  office"  based  on  a  conspiracy 
with  his  former  law  partner  and  others  to 
place  a  ceiliain  company  In  receivership  and 
continue  It  in  litigation  before  his  court, 
and  refusal  to  dismiss  the  case  after  the 
plaintiff  had  so  requested.  Article  three 
stated  that  Rltter  was  guilty  of  "a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor  In  office"  for  violating  a 
section  of  the  Judicial  Code  making  it  tin- 
lawful  for  any  federal  judge  to  practice  law 
while  in  office.  It  charged  specifically  that 
after  becoming  a  judge,  he  wrote  to  the 
counsel  for  a  client  of  his  former  law  firm 
stating  that  he  would  be  available  for  con- 
sultation until  completion  of  the  matter  upon 
which  he  was  working  when  he  became  a 
judge.  It  was  alleged  that  the  letter  spoke 
of  the  fee  which  he  should  be  allowed  and 
that  shortly  thereafter  he  accepted  a  fee  In 
that  amount.  Article  four  also  charged  him 
with  a  "high  crime  and  misdemeanor  In  of- 
fice" for  practicing  law.  In  that  he  allegedly 
received  compensation  for  representing  a 
client  in  a  Florida  real  estate  transaction. 
Ai^icles  five  and  six  both  charged  him  with 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  In  office" 
consisting  of  willful  evasion  of  Income  tax. 
Each  of  these  articles  cited  separate  in- 
stances in  which  Rltter  had  received  sums 
of  money  and  failed  to  report  them  in  his 
return.  The  seventh  and  last  article  charged 
that  Judge  Rltter  was  guilty  of  a  "high  crime 
and  misdemeanor"  In  that  his  offenses  were 
such  as  to  support  a  reasonable  assumption 
that  they  would  prejudice  the  public  view  of 
the  court's  fairness.  This  article  also  reit- 
erated specific  previous  charges,  such  as  prac- 
ticing law  while  on  the  federal  bench,  ac- 
cepting gratuities  In  receiverships,  and  evad- 
ing the  Income  tax. 

In  answer.  Judge  Rltter  admitted  most  of 
the  facts  charged  but  denied  any  wrongful 
intent.*=  He  said  that  he  had  failed  to  men- 
tion the  sums  in  his  tax  returns  because 
they  would  simply  have  been  cancelled  out 
by  a  loss  he  had  sustained  In  a  prior  year. 
He  argued  that  the  money  he  received  from 
his  former  partner  was  due  and  owing  to  him 
by  way  of  a  prior  debt,  and  he  claimed  the 
gratuities  he  received  were  innocently  ac- 
cepted. In  his  closing  argument  on  behalf 
of  the  House  Managers.  Representative  Sum- 
ners declared  that  once  a  substantial  doubt 
as  to  a  judge's  integrity  arises,  he  forfeits 
his  right  to  office  and  "[lit  Is  not  essential 
to  prove  guilt."  *"  Sumners  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, the  unavoldablllty  of  finding  criminal- 
ity In  Judge  Hitter's  conduct  and  went  to 
some  length  to  show  him  as  a  corrupt  and 
malicious  judge. 

On  April  17,  the  Senate  voted  on  the  art- 
icles presented  against  Judge  Rltter.*"  A 
majority  of  the  Senate  found  him  guilty  on 
the  first,  second,  third,  sixth  and  seventh 
articles;  however,  the  two-thirds  vote  of 
guilty,  requisite  for  removsd ,  was  present  only 
on  the  seventh  and  last  article. -"«»  Thereupon, 
a  Judgment  was  entered  removing  him  from 
office.  A  proposed  order  to  disqualify  him 
permanently  from  holding  public  office,  how- 
ever, was  voted  dowm  unanimously.** 

In  an  opinion  filed  after  the  vote.  Senator 
Austin  stated  that  the  six  acquittals  coiild 
not  have  fairly  added  up  to  a  conviction.  He 
contended  that  under  the  circumstances,  the 
conviction  on  article  seven  was  violative  of 
traditional  and  basic  rules  of  our  system 
of  justice.'-'^  Subsequently.  Rltter  sued  for 
his  salary,  charging  that  the  Senate  had  ex- 
ceeded its  jurisdiction  In  trying  and  convict- 


ing him  on  charges  which  were  not  Impeach- 
able offenses  under  the  constitution.  The 
court  of  claims,  however,  dismissed  the  cas«, 
stating  that  the  Senate  has  sole  jurisdiction 
in  Impeachments.'^ 

IV.    AN    INTERPRETATION    OF   THE 
IMPEACHMENT    PROVISIONS 

The  debates  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787  show  that  the  impeachment 
provisions  contained  In  the  Constitution 
were  not  hastily  arrived  at,  but  rather 
evolved  over  a  period  of  months  and  were  the 
subject  of  extensive  consideration.  In  for- 
mulating the  provisions,  the  frtuners  were 
very  much  concerned  with  maintaining  the 
Independence  of  the  executive  and  judiciary 
while  at  the  same  time  establishing  a  pro- 
cedure for  removing  public  officials  when  the 
public  security  required  it.  They  rejected  the 
British  system  of  "address"  as  a  means  of 
removing  Judges  and  the  use  of  the  word 
"maladministration"  as  a  ground  for  Im- 
peachment, It.  both  Instances  because  of 
their  concern  that  '.he  Judiciary  or  executive 
might  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  Con- 
gress.^"  They  designed  the  Impeachment  pro- 
visions as  a  safeguard  against  having  to 
continue  in  public  office  persons  guUty  of 
circumscribed  conduct,  namely  "Treason. 
Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors." In  an  effort  to  assure  that  the 
power  of  Impeachment  would  be  fairly  used, 
they  required  that  the  accused  official  be 
given  a  trial  and  that  the  Judges,  the  Sena- 
tors, take  an  oath  to  hear  and  try  the  case 
impartially.  To  limit  the  possibUlty  of  abuse 
of  the  Impeachment  power,  each  house  of 
Congress  was  given  a  check  over  the  other. 
The  House  of  Representatives  could  not  con- 
vict or  remove  an  officer  but  could  only  initi- 
ate Impeachment  proceedings.  Although  the 
Senate  could  convict  and  remove.  It  could  not 
act  unless  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
exercised  Its  Initiative.  Even  then,  however, 
one-third  plus  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  could  prevent  a  conviction.  Moreover. 
if  a  conviction  were  entered,  the  punishment 
was  limited  to  removal  from  office  and  dis- 
qualification from  holding  public  office  in  the 
future.s^'  Punishment  that  might  attach  to 
the  offense  as  a  result  of  statutory  law  could 
be  Imposed  only  by  the  ordinary  courts  after 
indictment,  trial  and  conviction. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  debates  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  with  regard  to 
Impeachment  centered  around  the  Presi- 
dency. The  founders  debated  the  propriety  of 
making  the  chief  executive,  who  was  to  serve 
for  a  fixed  term,  subject  to  Impeachment. 
Some  expressed  the  view  that  impeachment 
was  unnecessary  In  the  case  of  an  officer  serv- 
ing a  fixed  term,  since  his  electors  would 
give  their  judgment  about  his  conduct  at 
election  time.  Others,  however,  were  of  the 
opinion  that  there  were  certain  types  of  acts 
which  might  be  committed  by  a  public 
official,  including  the  President,  which  would 
dictate  his  removal  prior  to  that  time.  Among 
the  acts  that  various  delegates  suggested  as 
justifying  impeachment  were  treason,  brib- 
ery, corruption,  misfeasance,  malpractice.  In- 
capacity, neglect  of  duty,  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  acts,  "great  crimes"  and  "great 
and  dangerous  offenses."  These  suggestions 
were  made  at  various  times  during  the  Con- 
vention debates  but  before  the  "high  Crimes 
and  Misdemeanors"  expression  was  suggested 
by  George  Mason  on  September  8,  1787.  While 
unfortunately,  there  was  no  discussion  as  to 
the  meaning  of  that  expression.  It  seems 
clear  from  the  references  to  British  removal 
practices  and  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings 
that  It  was  taken  from  the  parliamentary 
law. 

In  attempting  to  delineate  the  meaning  of 
"high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors."  reference 
to  English  impeachments  is  helpful  and 
necessary.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  grounds 
for  Impeachment  In  most  English  cases 
charged  treason,  conduct  in  the  nature  of 
treason,  criminal  and  corrupt  acts,  or  gosa 
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AbuM  Of  one's  offlcl&l  powers.  While  conduct 
In  violation  of  statutory  or  common  law  ifas 
Involved  in  many  cases,  it  does  not  appear 
that  a  violation  of  the  positive  law  was  essan- 
tlal  to  Impeachablllty."*  The  English  caaes, 
on  the  other  hand,  furnish  little  precedent 
for  Impeaching  an  official  for  conduct  xtot 
constituting  either  a  crime  or  gross  abuse  of 
official  duties. 

Although  the  "high  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors" terminology  was  not  used  In  atiy 
of  the  early  state  constitutions,  the  grounds 
specified  In  many  of  those  constitutions 
seemed  to  Involve  conduct  associated  wtth 
the  duties  of  public  office.  "MaladmlnlstJa- 
tlon,"  a  frequei^tly  used  ground  was  defined 
In  early  dictionaries  as  mismanagement  of 
one's  office.™  I 

The  wording  of  the  impeachment  prorl- 
slons  themselves  suggests  that  the  fram#rs 
contemplated  that  Impeachable  offences 
would  Include  crimes.  For  example,  cases  of 
Impeachment  are  excluded  from  the  Presi- 
dent's pardoning  power  for  "offenses  agalilst 
the  United  States,"  and  cases  of  Impeach- 
ment are  excluded  from  the  requlremebt 
that  "the  trial  of  all  crimes  .  .  .  shall  be  py 
Jury."  Moreover,  the  expression  "other  hlth 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors"  appears  In  juxm- 
posltlon  to  the  crimes  of  "Treason"  a^d 
"Bribery,"  suggesting  by  the  use  of  the  wotd 
"other"  that  it  would  involve  matters  off  a 
similar  grave  nature.  While  the  term 
demeanor"  was,  as  now,  used  In  one  sei 
to  delineate  a  form  of  crime  that  Is  not]  a 
felony,"  the  use  of  the  word  "Crime"  |n 
Article  n.  Section  4,  would  seem  to  encoifa- 
pass  tx>th  felonies  and  misdemeanors.  Coh- 
sequently.  It  may  be  argued  that  "Misdje- 
meanors"  was  intended  to  embrace  nuctre 
than  criminal  conduct;  otherwise,  its  vise 
Is  superfluous.  j 

If  viewed  in  Its  component  parts,  "other 
high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors "  is  suscepti- 
ble to  another  construction:  Since  a  "Crlmfe" 
Is  a  violation  of  an  established  law  and  since 
the  prefix  "high"  denotes  a  grave  vlolatlop, 
the  expression  "high  Crimes"  arguably  cot- 
ers  serious  criminal  conduct,  whether  pr 
not  connected  with  the  exercise  of  an  offlde. 
The  term  "Misdemeanor"  was  also  Intended 
to  be  modified  by  the  word  "high."  It  would 
be  Illogical  to  limit  Impeachment  to  "hl^h 
Crimes"  and  yet  have  It  avaUable  for  aSy 
misdemeanor.  Moreover,  If  Article  n,  Sectldn 
4  Is  considered  In  connection  with  the  de- 
bates. It  becomes  clear  that  the  words  follow- 
ing "other"  were  meant  to  cover  offenses  ijf 
a  magnitude  similar  to  "Treason"  and  "Brib- 
ery." In  looking  at  the  meaning  of  "hlJh 
Misdemeanor,"  one  finds  It  defined  as  "m^- 
admlnlstratlon."  *"  Yet,  If  this  be  so,  why 
was  that  term  rejected  In  favor  of  "hlii 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors."  An  answer  \s 
that  "maladministration,"  unllie  "high  Ml»- 
demeanors."  was  not  a  term  of  art  and  there- 
fore was  open  to  broad  and  dangerous  Inter- 
pretations. However,  a  search  for  the  mean- 
ing of  "high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors"  froin 
the  words  themselves  ignores  the  Importait 
fact  that  the  expression  was  taken  bodily 
from  parliamentary  usage  in  England.  ] 

The  debates  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion and  In  the  state  ratifying  convention  r #- 
veal  that  the  primary  concern  of  the  framefs 
was  not  acts  that  could  be  committed  by  ai^y 
citizen,  but  rather  acts  associated  with  tile 
exercise  of  a  public  tnast  that  could  endangir 
the  nation.  Thus,  on  July  20,  In  argxUng  that 
the  President  ought  to  be  Impeachable, 
Madison  declared:  "He  might  pervert  hla  acj- 
mlnistratlon  Into  a  scheme  of  peculation  ^r 
oppression.  He  might  betray  his  trust  to 
foreign  powers."  Randolph  asserted:  "The 
Executive  will  have  great  opportunities  df 
abusing  his  power;  particularly  In  time  ^t 
war  when  the  military  force,  and  In  some  re- 
spects   the    public    money    will    be    In  "E|b 
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hands."  MorrU,  who  gradually  came  around 
to  the  view  that  Impeachment  was  neceeeary, 
observed  that  the  President  "may  be  bribed 
by  a  greater  Interest  to  betray  his  trust;  and 
no  one  would  say  that  we  ought  to  expose 
ourselves  to  the  danger  of  seeing  the  first 
Magistrate  in  foreign  pay  without  being  able 
to  guard  [against]  It  by  displacing  hlm."»™ 
On  the  day  he  offered  the  "high  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanors"  language.  Mason  stated  that 
treason  as  defined  in  the  Constitution  might 
not  Include  other  "attempts  to  subvert  the 
Constitution."  James  Iredell  of  North  Caro- 
lina said  in  his  state's  ratifying  convention: 
"(Tlhe  occasion  for  Its  exercise  will  arise 
from  acts  of  great  injury  to  the  community, 
and  the  objects  of  it  may  be  such  as  cannot 
be  easily  reached  by  an  ordinary  tribunal."  A 
common  point  made  during  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  the  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  conventions  was  that  Im- 
peachment was  an  essential  safeguard 
against  a  public  officer  betraying  his  trust 
with  grave  consequences  to  the  country. 

The  author's  examination  of  the  debates 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  in  the 
state  ratifying  conventions  indicates  that 
"Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanors"  were  to  be  the  grounds  of 
impeachment  applicable  to  all  officials  sub- 
ject to  Impeachment,  Including  Judges.  There 
Is  no  evidence  from  the  debates  that  the 
"good  Behaviour"  provision  was  intended, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  furnish  an 
Independent  or  additional  ground  for  im- 
peachment in  the  case  of  Judges,  or  to  be 
read  in  conjunction  with  Article  11,  Section 
4,  in  such  cases.  "Good  Behaviour"  was  an  ex- 
pression of  "tenure."  used  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judiciary.*" 

As  Hamilton  stated  In  number  seventy- 
eight  of  The  Federalist: 

"The  standard  of  good  behavior  for  the 
continuance  in  office  of  the  Judicial  magis- 
tracy, is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  modem  Improvements  in  the  practice  of 
government.  In  a  monarchy  It  Is  an  excellent 
barrier  to  the  despotism  of  the  prince;  in  a 
republic  it  is  a  no  less  excellent  barrier  to 
the  encroachments  and  oppressions  of  the 
representative  body.  And  It  is  the  beet  expe- 
dient which  can  be  devised  In  any  govern- 
ment, to  secure  a  steady,  upright,  and  Im- 
partial administration  of  the  laws."*"' 
Later  in  that  paper  be  said : 
"(Als  nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to 
[the  Judiciary's]  firmness  and  Independence 
as  permanency  in  office,  this  quality  may 
therefore  be  Justly  regarded  as  an  indispensa- 
ble Ingredient  In  Its  constitution,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  as  the  citadel  of  the  public 
Justice  and  the  public  security.**" 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention  the  dele- 
gates discussed  only  two  methods  by  which 
Judicial  tenure  could  be  forfeited:  Impeach- 
ment on  stated  groimds;  and  the  British  sys- 
tem of  address,  which  allowed  for  removal  on 
grounds  not  warranting  Impeachment.  In  re- 
jecting the  system  of  removal  by  "address," 
the  debates  make  clear  that  Impeachment  for 
"Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanors"  were  to  be  the  only  means 
and  grounds  by  which  the  legislative  branch 
could  remove  Judges.  In  this  regard.  It  Is 
significant  that  In  past  American  impeach- 
ment trials  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
not  couched  its  charges  except  in  terms  of 
"high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,"  believing 
It  necessary  to  use  some  form  of  the  words 
"Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanors."  The  Implication  Is  that  In 
the  view  of  past  Cong^resses,  no  standard 
other  than  those  contained  In  Article  n. 
Section  4,  could  stand  as  a  separate  and  addi- 
tional ground  for  Impeachment. 

The  use  of  "during  good  behavior"  can 
be  viewed  as  the  framers"  way  of  saying  that 
Judges,  unlike  other  public  officers,  have  a 
lifetime  tenure  but,  like  other  civil  officers, 
may  be  Impeached.  If  "bad  behavior"  Is  a 
standard  of  Impeachment,  it  must  be  found 


as  p€irt  and  parcel  of  the  grounds  specified 
In  Article  n— Irrespective  of  whether  an  offl. 
cer  serves  for  a  fixed  term  or  during  good  be- 
havior. There  Is  no  Indication  from  the  de- 
bates  that  "Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors"  were  meant  to  be 
synonymous  with  "bad  behavior,"  an  expres- 
slon  so  vague  that  had  it  been  suggested,  it 
undoubtedly  would  have  met  the  same  fate 
as  "maladministration." 

Turning  to  the  American  Impeachment 
caaes  for  gvUdance  In  Interpretation  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  the  charges  have  ranged 
from  offenses  of  mere  Intemperate  behavior 
to  criminality  and  have  Involved  misconduct 
both  on  and  off  the  bench.  Since  an  impeach- 
ment proceeding  involves  charges  which  must 
be  proven  after  a  trial  by  the  Senate,  an 
acquittal  may  mean  that  the  charges  were 
not  proven  or.  If  proven,  did  not  amount  to 
Impeachable  offenses  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate.  Aside  from  political  motivations,  an 
adjudication  by  the  Senate  means  that  the 
accused  has  been  proven  guilty  of  conduct 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  war- 
rants removal  under  the  Constitution.  For 
that  reason,  the  convlctioiis  are  more  in- 
structive than  the  acquittals.  In  examining 
the  four  cases  resulting  In  convictions,  it  will 
be  noted  that  Judge  Pickering  was  convicted 
of  statutory,  though  non-Indictable,  viola- 
tions and  of  conduct  committed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  official  duties.  Judge  Humphreys  was 
convicted  of  treasonous-like  conduct."  The 
value  of  these  cases  as  precedents,  however, 
is  somewhat  diminished  by  the  fact  that  nei- 
ther accused  defended  himself,  either  in 
person  or  by  counsel. 

While  the  convictions  of  Judges  Archbald 
and  Rltter  are  regarded  as  senstorlal  prece- 
dents for  Impeaching  Judges  for  a  general 
course  of  misconduct,  whether  or  not  Indict- 
able and  whether  or  not  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  offlcled  duties,  they  are  subject  to 
other  and  more  narrow  interpretations.  It  Is 
suggested  that  the  Archbald  case  stands 
simply  for  the  proposition  that  a  Judge  who 
willfully,  corruptly  and  improperly  uses  the 
power  of  his  office  for  personal  gain  Is  subject 
to  Impeachment.  Judge  Rltter,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  convicted  on  an  article  which  in- 
corporated charges  Including  statutory  viola- 
tions and  criminal  offenses.  Although  he  was 
acquitted  on  those  charges,  it  can  be  argued 
thaw  fifty-five  of  the  fifty-six  Senators  who 
found  him  guilty  on  the  general  sirticle  did 
so  only  because  it  incorporated  specific 
charges  of  which  they  believed  him  guilty 
and  on  which  they  bad  previously  voted 
guilty. 

On  the  basis  of  his  study,  the  author  has 
concluded  that  it  Is  not  essential  to  Impeach- 
abillty  that  an  act  be  indictable  or  violate 
a  specific  statutory  provision.  In  framing  the 
impeachment  provisions,  the  concern  of  the 
framers  was  not  limited  to  crimes  of  which 
private  citizens  and  public  officials  could  be 
equally  guilty.  Had  that  been  their  concern. 
Impeachment  might  not  have  been  necessary, 
as  such  offenses  could  be  handled  by  the 
ordinary  courts.  What  the  framers  seemed 
greatly  concerned  about  during  their  discus- 
sion of  impeachment  was  the  abuse  or  be- 
trayal of  a  public  trust,  offenses  peculiar  to 
public  officials.  This  was  made  manifest  by 
two  decisions  In  particular:  their  rejection 
of  the  Judiciary  and  the  substitution  of  the 
Senate  as  the  trial  body;  and  their  limitation 
of  the  punishment  that  could  be  imposed 
to  removal  from  office  and  future  disqualifi- 
cation. The  debates  reveal  that  the  framere 
were  heavily  motivated  In  fashioning  the  Im- 
peachment provisions  by  the  possibility  of 
tyrannical,  oppressive,  corrupt  and  willful 
use  of  the  power  connected  with  a  public 
office.  Offenses  of  this  character,  involving  as 
they  do  the  highest  officers  of  the  country, 
required  a  special  forum.  As  Montesquieu, 
whose  views  had  a  profound  impact  on  the 
framers,  said  In  his  classic  The  Spirit  oj 
Laws: 
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»It  might  also  happen  that  a  subject  en- 
tfosted  with  the  administration  of  public 
jBalrs,  may  infringe  the  rights  of  the  people, 
gad  be  guilty  of  crimes  which  the  ordinary 
jnagistrates  either  could  not  or  would  not 
punish.  But,  In  general,  the  legislative  power 
(jnnot  try  causes:  and  much  less  can  It  try 
this  particular  case,  where  it  represents  the 
party  aggrieved  which  Is  the  people.  It  can 
only  therefore  Impeach.  But  before  what 
court  shall  It  bring  Its  lmpe«M:hment;  m\ut  It 
go  and  demean  Itself  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals  which  are  its  Inferiors,  and  being 
eocnposed  moreover  of  men  who  are  chosen 
trom  the  people  as  well  as  itself,  will  nat- 
urally be  swayed  by  the  authority  of  so  pow- 
erful an  accuser?  No;  In  order  to  preserve 
the  dignity  of  the  people,  and  the  security 
of  the  subject,  the  legislative  part  which 
represents  the  people,  must  bring  In  Its 
charge  before  the  legislative  part  which  rep- 
resents the  nobility,  who  have  neither  the 
game  interests,  nor  the  same  passions.*" 

Richard  Wooddeson,  the  English  historian, 
gtated  in  his  lectures  at  Oxford  In  1776  that: 

It  is  certain  that  magistrates  and  officers 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  may  abuse  their  delegated  powers  to 
the  extensive  detriment  of  the  community 
and  at  the  same  time  In  a  manner  not  proper- 
ly cognizable  before  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
The  Infiuence  of  such  delinquents  and  the 
nature  of  such  offenses  may  not  unsuitably 
engage  the  authority  of  the  highest  court 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  sagest  assembly.  The 
Commons,  therefore,  as  the  grand  Inquest 
of  the  nation,  became  suitors  for  penal  Jus- 
tice and  they  can  not  consistently,  either  with 
their  own  dignity  or  with  safety  to  the  ac- 
cused, sue  elsewhere  but  to  those  who  share 
with  them  In  the  legislature. 

On  this  policy  Is  founded  the  origin  of 
Impeachments,  which  began  soon  after  the 
constitution  assumed  its  present  form.*** 

He  observed  that  "[s]uch  kind  of  misdeeds, 
however,  as  peciiliarly  Injure  the  common- 
wealth by  the  abuse  of  high  offices  of  trust, 
are  most  proper — and  have  been  the  most 
usxial — grounds  for  this  kind  of  prosecu- 
tion." «■ 

A  limitation  of  Impeachment  to  Indictable 
crimes  was  not,  In  the  author's  opinion,  the 
intent  of  the  framers  and  is  not  a  proper 
Interpretation  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions. On  the  other  hand,  the  extension  of 
impeachment  f*  non-indictable  offenses  not 
connected  with  the  use  of  official  power  was 
not  within  the  Intendment  of  the  framers 
and  is  not  8upporc?d  by  English  Impeach- 
ment precedents. 

To  be  impeachable,  an  act  must  fall  within 
one  of  two  categories.  It  must  violate  some 
known,  established  law,  be  of  a  grave  nature, 
and  Involve  consequences  highly  detrimental 
to  the  United  States.  In  the  alternative.  It 
must  involve  evil,  corrupt,  willful,  malicious 
or  gross  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  office 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  United  States. 
Acts  which  result  from  error  of  Judgment  or 
omission  of  duty,  without  the  presence  of 
fraud,  or  from  the  misconception  of  duty, 
without  the  presence  of  a  willful  disregard, 
•re  not  impeachable.**  Acts  of  a  non-lndlct- 
kble  nature  outside  of  one's  office,  such  as 
writing  books  and  articles,  associating  with 
persons  and  organizations  engaged  in  ques- 
tionable activities,  delivering  speeches  of 
»  political  nature,  and  engaging  in  conduct 
which  some  view  as  socially  and  morally  ob- 
jectionable are  not  properly  within  the  scope 
of  Impeachment.  Indeed,  It  would  be  Incon- 
gruous to  find  an  official  exercising  constitu- 
tional rights  of  speech  and  association  guilty 
of  "high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors"  against 
the  United  States.  When  a  public  official  en- 
gages in  private.  Independent  conduct,  he  is 
subject  to  the  positive  laws  as  any  other  citi- 
zen, except  that  if  he  commits  a  "high 
crime,  he  is  subject  to  the  additional 
punishment  of  impeachment  and  removal 
from  office. 


In  a  nation  which  espousea  the  rule  of 
law  and  which  abhors  bills  of  attainder  and 
ex  post  facto  laws,  it  certainly  would  be  de- 
sirable to  define  by  statute  all  the  acts  con- 
stituting "high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors." 
However,  since  power  can  be  corruptly  used 
In  so  many  different  ways.  It  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult. If  not  Impossible,  task  to  carve  out  for 
every  office  whose  occupant  Is  subject  to  im- 
peachment, including  that  of  the  Presidency, 
a  satisfactory  body  of  laws  describing  every- 
thing that  Is  permissible  and  impermissible. 
Many  of  the  powers  that  attach  to  a  public 
office  mvist,  of  necessity,  Invodve  discretion. 
If  statutes  were  enacted,""  they  would  have 
to  be  of  a  general  nature  so  as  not  to  restrict 
the  freedom  of  action  and  latitude  that  a 
public  official  requires  In  the  discharge  of 
his  office.  The  benefits  that  might  follow 
from  the  establishment  of  such  a  body  of  law 
would  seem  to  be  outweighed  by  the  risks 
to  freedom  of  action  that  wotild  be  incurred. 
While  the  potential  for  abuse  of  the  Im- 
peachment power  may  exist  In  any  standard 
which  permits  Impeachment  for  non-statu- 
tory offenses,  this  must  be  balanced  against 
the  potential  danger  to  the  nation  arising 
from  abuse  of  an  official's  power.  Unless  one 
found  a  violation  of  some  specific  provision 
of  law,  we  would  be  powerless  to  remove  from 
office  a  public  official  who  willfully,  corruptly, 
recklessly  and  maliciously  used  his  power  to 
the  great  Injury  of  the  country.  In  this  con- 
nection. It  la  Important  to  note  that  the 
construction  which  Is  given  to  the  Impeach- 
ment provisions  applies  to  every  official — 
Presidents  as  well  as  Judges.  As  was  stated  by 
John  W.  Davis  at  the  Archbald  Impeachment 
trial: 

"I  say  that  a  Judge  need  take  as  the  guide 
of  his  conduct  only  the  statutes  and  the 
common  law  with  reference  to  crimes,  and 
that  so  long  as  he  remains  within  their  nar- 
row confines  he  Is  safe  in  his  position,  Is  to 
overlook  the  larger  part  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  and  of  the  restraints  and  obligations 
which  It  Imposes  upon  him.  We  Insist  that 
the  prohibitions  contained  In  the  criminal 
law  by  no  means  exhaust  the  Judicial  dia- 
logue. Usurpation  of  power,  the  entering  and 
enforcement  of  cyrden  beyond  his  Jurisdic- 
tion, disregard  or  disobedience  of  the  rulings 
of  superior  tribunals,  unblushing  and  no- 
torious partiality  and  favoritism.  Indolence 
and  neglect,  all  are  violations  of  his  official 
oath,  yet  none  may  be  Indictable."*" 

The  standard  for  impeachment  suggested 
by  this  article  does  not  totally  eliminate  the 
;K>sslbillty  of  congressional  abuse  of  this 
power.  In  contrast,  the  potential  harm  which 
can  be  caused  by  the  abvise  of  power  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  public  official  should 
not  be  minimized.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
probability  of  abuse  of  power  is  greater  where 
power  Is  concentrated  than  where  It  Is  dif- 
fused among  many.  Furthermore,  while  the 
Constitution  stated  that  the  House  has  the 
sole  power  to  Impeach  and  the  Senate  the  sole 
power  to  try,  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  has,  as  In  the  case  of  other 
legislative  act«,  the  power  to  declare  that 
a  particular  act  does  not  constitute  a  "high 
Crime  and  Misdemeanor"  and,  therefore,  that 
Congress  has  exceeded  its  power  In  remov- 
ing an  official.^" 

The  suggestion  made  during  the  current 
session  of  Congress  that  an  Impeachable 
offense  is  whatever  a  majority  of  a  par- 
ticular Congress  says  it  is.  after  the  fact.  Is 
not  only  unsupported  by  the  Constitution 
but  it  Is  a  dangerous  do(  trine.*"  If  accepted, 
it  would  not  only  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
the  Independence  of  the  otiser  branches  of 
government  but  it  might  gravely  limit  the 
freedom  which  public  officials  require  In 
discharging  the  duties  of  office.  Indeed,  as 
applied  to  Judges,  it  would  be  tantamount  to 
amending  the  Constitution  by  legislative 
flat  so  as  to  provide  for  the  procedure  of 
address — a  procedure  specifically  rejected  at 


the  Constitutional  Convention  as  serioxuly 
encroaching  upon  the  Independence  of  the 
Judiciary. 

While  the  conduct  of  Judges  and  other 
public  officials  should  reflect  favorably  on  the 
institutions  of  which  they  are  members,  the 
failure  to  maintain  such  conduct,  If  It  doea 
not  Involve  an  indictable  offense  or  a  willful 
or  corrupt  use  of  power,  Is  not  a  ground  for 
Impeachment.  The  benefits  that  might  be 
derived  from  dealing  with  personal  miscon- 
duct of  a  non-lndlctable  nature  and  not 
related  to  the  exercise  of  official  power  clearly 
are  outweighed  by  the  risks  that  would  be 
Incurred  by  giving  Congress  power  to  Im- 
peach for  any  reason  whatsoever.  The  remedy 
for  correcting  the  failure  of  officials  to  main- 
tain the  highest  standards  of  conduct  may  be 
In  improving  the  appointive  process,  and 
m  other  restraints  that  presently  exist  within 
our  system  through  the  Influence  of  publlo 
opinion,  coUeaguee,  members  of  other 
branches  of  government,  and  bar  associa- 
tions. If  experience  demonstrates  that  ad- 
ditional legal  reetralnte  are  necessary,  there 
may  be  areas  where  legislation  can  be  passed, 
and  if  it  becomes  essential,  the  Constitution 
can  be  amended."' 

Impeachment  should  be  resorted  to  only 
for  cases  of  the  gravest  kind.  The  process  of 
removing  should  be  made  as  difficult  as  pos- 
sible, though  not  to  the  extent  of  leaving  the 
nation  powerless  to  remove  an  official  who 
betrays  his  public  trust.  If  there  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  gravity  of  an  offense  or  as  to  an 
official's  conduct  or  motives,  the  doubt  should 
be  resolved  In  his  favor.  In  the  author's 
opinion,  this  is  the  necessary  price  for  having 
an  Independent  Judiciary  and  Executive. 
Tampering  with  that  price  by  seeking  to 
broaden  the  Impeachment  power  Invites  the 
use  of  power  "as  a  means  of  crushing  politi- 
cal adversaries  or  ejecting  them  from 
office."  »»  Nothing  could  be  more  destructive 
of  our  system  of  government. 

FOOTNOTES 

•Member  of  the  New  Tork  Bar.  The  author 
wishes  to  express  his  deep  appreciation  to 
Associate  Editor  Robert  Qulnn  of  the  Ford- 
ham  Law  Review  and  to  Edward  Yodwltz, 
Esq.  of  his  firm  for  their  excellent  research 
and  drafting  assistance,  without  which  thla 
article  would  not  have  been  possible. 

1  CoNQRXssioNAL  RECORD,  volumc  116,  part  9, 
page  11912. 

•Glnzburg  v.  Goldwater,  396  U.S.  1049 
(1970) ,  denying  cert,  to  414  F.  2d  324  (1969) . 

» Professor  Leonard  P.  Manning's  review  of 
this  book  is  contained  In  this  Issue  of  the 
Fordham  Law  Review. 

♦This  statute  provides:  "Any  Justice  or 
Judge  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  who  engages  In  the  practice 
of  law  Is  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor."  28 
U.S.C.  5  454  (1964). 

'Congressional  Record,  voltune  116.  part 
5,  page  11913.  A  legal  memorandum  subse- 
quently submitted  by  Representative  Ford 
from  the  dlsting:uished  Michigan  law  firm  of 
Dykema,  Gossett,  Spencer,  Goodnow  &  Trigg, 
concluded  that  "It  is  the  conscience  of  Con- 
gress— acting  In  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional limitations — which  determines 
whether  conduct  of  a  Judge  constitutes  mis- 
behavior requiring  Impeachment  and  re- 
moval from  office."  Special  Subcomm.  In  H.B. 
920  of  the  Hoiise  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  9l8t 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Legal  Materials  on  Impeach- 
ment 23  (1970). 

•H.R.  Res.  920,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1970). 
More  than  one  hundred  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  Introduced  resolu- 
tions calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  conduct  of 
Justice  Douglas.  See  First  Report  by  the  Spe- 
cial Subcomm.  on  HJl.  920  of  the  House 
Conom.  on  the  Judiciary,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
44-50  (1970). 

'  The  Subcommittee  consists  of  Represent- 
atives Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York,  its  chair- 
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man;  Byron  G.  Rogers  of  Colorado:  Jacl: 
Brooks  of  Texas;  WUUam  M.  McCulloct 
Ohio;  and  Edward  Hutchinson  of  Mlchii  an 
On  June  20.  1970.  the  Subcommittee  4ib- 
mltted  Its  flrst  report.  See  note  6  supra. 
August  11,  1970,  It  submitted  a  collecllon 
of  legal  materials  on  impeachment.  See  qote 
5  supra. 

"The  subcommittee  was  originally 
uled  to  complete  Its  Investigation  by  June 
The  deadline  has  been  extended  at  the 
committee's  request,  reportedly   because 
its  inability  to  obtain  requested  Informal  Ion 
from  various  departments  of  the  execu' ive 
branch.  See  N.T.  Times,  Aug.  24,  1970.  at 
col.  3. 

» An    impjeachment    proceeding    may 
started  by  charges  on  the  floor  of  the 
of  Representatives  against  a  public  official 
a    member   of   the   House.    It    may    also 
initiated  by  a  presidential  message,  a 
legislature,  a  petition,  or  a  memorial  c<)n- 
talnlng  charges  under  oath.  Once  charges 
preferred,  a  standing  or  special  commltte< 
the  House  is  designated  to  Investigate 
repwrt.  The  official  under  investigation 
be  given   an  opportunity  to  appear   at 
committee  hearings  to  testify,  present 
dence,   and   cross-examine   witnesses.   Wl^en 
the  committee  concludes  its  Investigation 
report   is  acted  upon.  If  the  report 
mends    Impeachment,    it    will    set    forth 
proposed   resolution  containing  the  articl 
(charges)    of  Impeachment  againert  the 
cial.  If  the  rejjort  is  adopted  by  the 
several  Representatives  will  be  designated 
Managers    to    prosecute    the    case 
quently,   the  House   notifies  the   Senate 
message   of   the    Impeachment;    the 
notifies  the  House  that  it  is  ready  to  rece  ve 
the    articles   of    Impeachment:    the   Houje- 
appolnted  Managers  present  the  articles 
the  Senate:    and   the  Senate  organizes 
trial.  The  Impeached  official   is  afforded 
opportunity  to  appear,  in  person  or  by  cotfn 
sel,  and  answer  the  charges.  After  the 
ing  stage,  the  actual  trial  begins,  at  which 
witnesses   are  sworn   and   examined   by 
Managers  and  may  be  cross-examined  by 
impeached  official  or  his  counsel.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Managers'  case,  the  official 
present   his   defense.   Thereafter,   a    vote 
taken  on  each  article  of  impeachment 
cial   Subconun.   on   HJl.   920   of  the 
Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  supra  note  5.  at  1 
I'-U.S.  Const,  art.  1,  §§2,  3. 
"Id.  5  3. 

"Treason  is  defined  in  U.S.  Const,  art. 
S3,    which    states:     "Treason    against 
United  States,  shall  consist  only  in  levylfag 
War  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to 
Enemies,    giving    them    Aid    and    Comfo 
No  Person  shall  be  convicted  of  Treason 
less  on  the   testimony  of  two  Witnesses 
the  same  overt  Act,  or  on  Confession  in 
Court." 

'■'  For  an  e.\cellent  book  on  the  subject 
see  A.  Simpson,  A  Treatise  on  Federal 
peachments  (116)  [hereinafter  cited 
Simpson].  See  also  6  C.  Cannon,  Canno 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representativjes 
of  the  United  States  SS  455-66  (1935)  (her; 
inafter  cited  as  Cannon's  Precedents);  W 
Carpenter,  Judicial  Tenure  in  the  Unit  id 
States  (1918);  3  A.  Hinds,  Hinds'  Precedents 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unit  id 
States  55  2008-23  (1907)  [hereinafter  cit  id 
as  Hinds'  Precedents);  Brown,  The  Impeacl  i 
ment  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  26  Harv. 
Rev.  684  (1913);  Haley,  The  Impeachment 
Federal  Officers  in  United  States  History, 
the  Historian  135  (1948) ;  Lawrence,  The  lWw 
of  Impeachment.  15  Am.  L.  Reg.  641  (1867 
Potts,  Impeachment  as  a  Remedy,  12  £  t 
Louis  L.  Rev.  15  (1927);  Taylor.  The  Ameil 
can  Law  of  Impeachment,  180  N.  Am.  Rev 
508  (1905):  Thomas,  The  Law  of  Impeach 
ment  in  the  United  States,  2  Am.  Pol.  sji 
Rev.  378   (1908). 

"  This  article  does  not  deal  with  the  quek 
tlon  of  whether  impeachment  is  the  excli  i 
sive  method  of  disciplining  federal  Judg<  s 
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For  authority  that  Congress  has  power  to 
establish  non-impeachment  procedures,  such 
as  a  special  court  or  commission,  see  Com- 
ment. Removal  of  Federal  Judges — New  Al- 
ternative  to   an   Old   Problem:    Chandler   v. 
Judicial    Council    of    the   Tenth    Circuit,    13 
U.C.L.A.L.  Rev.   1385   (1966);   Comment,  Re- 
moval   of    Federal    Judges — Alternatives    to 
Impeachment,  20  Van.  L.  Rev.   723    (1967); 
statement  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam H.  Rehnquist,  Hearings  on  S.  1506  before 
the  Subcomm.  on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  of   the  Senate  Judiciary  Comm., 
115   Cong.   Rec.    14,909    (June  5,    1969)    (re- 
marks of  Senator  Joseph  Tydlngs) .  For  au- 
thority that  impeachment  is  exclusive,  see 
Kurland,  The  Constitution  and  the  Tenure 
of  Federal  Judges:  Some  Notes  from  History, 
36  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  665  (1969);  Zlsklnd,  Judi- 
cial Tenure  In  the  American   Constitution; 
English  and  American  Precedents,  1969  Sup. 
Ct.  Rev.  135;  Comment,  Courts — Judicial  Re- 
sponsibility— Statutory    and    Constitutional 
Problems  Relating  to  Methods  for  Removal  or 
discipline  of  Judges,  21  Rutgers  L.  Rev.  153 
(1966);    Comment.    The    Chandler    Incident 
and  Problems  of  Judicial  Removal,  19  Stan. 
L.  Rev.  448   (1967).  See  generally  Kramer  & 
Barron,    The    Constitutionality    of    Removal 
and   Mandatory   Retirement   Procedures   for 
the  Federal  Judiciary;  The  Meaning  of  "Dur- 
ing Good  Behaviour,"  35  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev. 
455  (1967);  Otis,  A  Proposed  Tribunal:  Is  It 
Constitutional?.    7   U.   Kan.    City   L.    Rev.    3 
(1938):    Shartel.    Federal    Judges— Appoint- 
ment, Supervision,  and  Removal — Some  Pos- 
sibilities Under  the  Constitution   (pts.  1-3), 
28  Mich.  L.  Rev.  485,  723,  870    (1929-1930): 
Note,  The  Excluslveness  of  the  Impeachment 
Power  Under  the  Constitution,  51   Harv.  L. 
Rev.  330  (1967).  See  also  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  in  note  286  Infra.  In  a  dissent  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  June   1,   1970  decision 
in  Chandler  v.  Judicial  Council  of  the  Tenth 
Circuit,  398  U.S.  74  (1970),  Justices  Douglas 
and  Black  stated  their  view  that  impeach- 
ment Is  "the  only  leverage"  under  the  Con- 
stitution against  a  Judge.  "If  they  break  a 
law,  they  can  be  prosecuted.  If  they  become 
corrupt  or  sit  in  cases  In  which  they  have 
a  personal  or  family  stake,  they  can  be  im- 
peached by  Congress.  "  Id.  at  140.  See  their 
dissent  In  the  earlier  decision  in  Chandler 
v.  Judicial  Council  of  the  Tenth  Circuit,  382 
U.S.  1003.  1004-06  (1966).  For  an  interesting 
view  of  how  Congress  could  "modernize"  the 
impeachment   process,   see   Stolz.   Dlscipling 
Federal  Judges:   Is  Impeachment  Hopeless?, 
57  Calif.  L.  Rev.  659  (1969). 

"  It  has  been  observed  that  the  origins  of 
impeachment  can  be  traced  to  the  Athenian 
Constitution.  Upon  leaving  office,  public  of- 
ficials in  Athens  were  subject  to  an  examina- 
tion in  law  courts  composed  of  citizens  who 
acted  as  Judges,  in  panels,  and  who  were 
enrolled  by  lot.  The  people  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  charges  against  the  offi- 
cials in  these  courts,  which  were  known  as 
the  "hellaea."  Mr.  Hart,  The  Origin  of  the 
Constitution  of  th.  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca 19,  April  25,  1927  (unpublished  thesis  in 
Boston  College  Library).  Some  English  his- 
torians trace  the  origin  of  impeachment  to 
the  early  criminal  proced\ires  of  convic- 
tion by  record  and  conviction  by  notoriety. 
See  Plucknett,  The  Origin  of  Impeachment, 
24  Royal  Historical  Soc'y  Transactions  47 
(4th  ser.  1942). 

'"  4  Hatsell's  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in 
the  House  of  Commons  62-63,  73-74  (1796) 
[lerelnafter  cited  as  Hatsell);  1  H.  Taylor, 
The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution 441  (1889)  [hereinafter  cited  as 
Taylor ) . 

'■  1  Taycr  517. 

"  The  Commons  Impeached  Richard  Lyons 
for  certain  misdemeanors  in  removing  the 
staple  of  wool  from  Calais  (see  1  W.  Black- 
stone,  Commentaries  233-34  (Chltty  ed. 
1851) ),  lending  funds  to  the  Crown  at  exor- 
bitant interest,  and  purchasing  Crown  debts 
from  creditors  below  value.  Latimer  and  Nev- 


ille were  subsequently  Impeached  on  similar 
charges.  See  Hatsell    50-51;   Simpson  85-88- 
A.     Wilshlre.     Constitutional     Historv     m 
(1929). 
"•  Simpson  85. 

*  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  there 
were  Instances  of  charges  being  brought 
against  public  officials  by  the  Crown,  other 
public  officials,  lords,  commoners,  and  pri- 
vate citizens.  There  were  also  variations  in 
the  forum  which  tried  the  Impeachments 
Sometimes  the  Crown  was  the  trier;  at  other 
times,  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords; 
and  still  other  times,  various  officials.  Id  at 
5-6;  see  Hatsell  74-76.  In  1387  Richard  II 
( 1377-1399)  sought  and  obtained  an  opinion 
from  the  Judges  that  no  official  or  Judge 
could  be  impeached  in  Parliament  without 
the  will  of  the  King.  This  opinion  was  nulli- 
fied by  Parliament  during  the  flrst  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Simpson  6-7. 

"A.  Carter,  A  History  of  the  EnglUh 
Courts  64-65  (1927)  [hereinafter  cited  as 
Carter);  Hatsell  75. 

"The  House  of  Commons  functioned  as 
prosecutor,  appearing  by  Managers  appointed 
for  the  trial,  who  presented  the  articles  of 
Impeachment.  Carter  64;  O.  Cross  &  G.  Hall 
The  English  Legal  System  223  (1964)  [here- 
inafter cited  as  Cross  &  Hall). 

=>Hal6bury's  Laws  of  England  216  njn. 
(2d  ed.  1937)  [hereinafter  cited  as  Hals- 
bury).  In  1388.  after  convicting  five  Judges, 
the  House  of  Lords  sentenced  them  to  be 
"drawn  and  hanged  as  traitors,  their  heirs 
disinherited,  and  their  lands,  tenements, 
goods,  and  chattels  forfeited  to  the  King." 
Hatsell  54-65.  It  appears  that  the  sentence 
was  commuted  to  banishment  to  Ireland. 
Simpson  88. 

"  Hatsell  states  that  during  this  period  the 
Commons  Impeached  for  treason,  mlsdemean- 
ors,  maladministration,  and  extrajudicial 
conduct  of  Judges.  Hatsell  63;  see  Simpson 
85-90. 

"Carter  66;  Hatsell  78-88.  Taylor  states 
that  no  Impeachments  occurred  between  that 
of  Lord  Stanley  in  1459  and  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
pesson  in  1621 — a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  years.  1  Taylor  442.  The  Star  Cham- 
ber's criminal  Jurisdiction  covered  everything 
In  which  the  government  felt  it  was  inter- 
ested. Offenses  that  would  have  been  subject 
to  Impeachment  were  tried  there.  Offenses 
of  treason  and  treasonable  practices  were 
punished  by  bills  of  attainder.  Hatsell  66,  At- 
tainder enabled  Parliament  to  punish  a  man 
without  a  trial,  avoiding  the  difficulty  of 
proving  a  crime.  See  Carter  67;  A.  Wilshlre. 
supra  note  18,  at  59.  The  procedure  was 
successfully  employed  against  Lord  Strafford 
in  1641.  Crose  &  Hall  224.  It  Is  said  that 
Lords  would  not  have  been  able  to  convict 
him  because  of  lack  of  proof,  but  they 
were  willing  to  vote  for  a  bill  of  attainder 
because  they  were  convinced  In  conscience 
of  his  guilt.  Id.;  Taswell  Langmead's  English 
Constitutional  History  530-31  (11th  ed. 
T.  Pluncknett  (I960))  [hereinafter  cited  as 
Plucknett). 

■'  Simpson  88.  Taylor.  The  American  Law  of 
Impeachment.    18(J    N.    Am.    Rev.    502.    504 
(1905) .  refers  to  impeachments  between  1621 
and  1805  as  the  "political  Impeachments." 
"Simpson  88. 

«•  Hatsell  64.  This  stand  was  later  rejected 
in  1709,  vsrhen  the  Lords  resolved  that  they 
would  try  cases  of  Impeachment  "according 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  'the  law  and  usage 
of  Parliament.'  '■  Id.  at  282-83. 

•"Dwight,  Trial  by  Impeachment,  15  Am. 
L.  Reg.  257,  274  (1867). 
*  Simpson  105-09. 

^>  Hatsell  397.  The  ship  money  Incident  in- 
volved a  dispute  between  the  King'  and 
Parliament.  In  1628  Charles  I  consented  to 
the  Petition  of  Right,  which  prohibited  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  Charles,  having  disbanded  Par- 
liament and  in  need  of  funds,  sought  to  raise 
revenue  by  requiring  both  port  and  inland 
counties  to  provide  an  amount  to  maintain 
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and  repair  the  King's  ships.  The  issue  of 
whether  this  was  a  tax  or  a  customs  duty 
came  before  the  courts  which  upheld  the 
"tax,"  finding  that  the  King's  prerogative 
was  superior  to  statute.  When  the  Long 
Parliament  came  to  power,  It  passed  an  act 
declaring  the  Judgment  void.  Those  Judges 
who  had  supported  the  King  were  impeached 
for  their  "ship  money"  opinions.  See  E. 
Haynes,  Selection  and  Tenure  of  Judges  60- 
67  (1944)  jherelnafter  cited  as  Haynes);  F. 
Maltland,  The  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land 307-08  (1926). 

M  For  one  whole  term  subsequent  to  his 
impeachment  he  continued  to  hold  court. 
Dwlght,  supra  note  29. 
n  Hatsell  113. 
«Id.at  114;  Simpson  130. 
•  See  Hatsell   115-16;    Simpson   135.   "Tu- 
multuous Petitioning"  was  by  statute  a  mis- 
demeanor. It  was  committed  when  more  than 
twenty  persons  signed  a  petition  to  the  Crown 
or  Parliament  to  change  the  law,  without 
obtaining  prior  approval  from  three  Judges 
or  the  grand  assizes  of  the  petition's  con- 
tents. See  Black's  Law  Dictionary  1685   (4th 
ed.  1951) 
»  See  Simpson  136-39. 

« Id.  at  81-188.  Blackstone  viewed  Im- 
peachment' as  the  "trial  of  great  and  enor- 
mous offenders"  (4  W.  Blackstone,  Commen- 
taries 256  (4th  ed.  1770) )  who  had  seriously 
breached  a  public  trust.  Id.  at  258.  Professor 
Richard  Wooddeson  agreed,  finding  that  the 
Lords  should  try  the  case  since  the  influence 
of  the  accused  official  might  obstruct  the 
administration  of  Justice  in  the  ordinary 
courts.  2  R.  Wooddeson,  A  Systematical  View 
of  the  Laws  of  England  611  ( 1792) .  For  other 
views  of  this  author,  see  note  284  and  accom- 
panying text  infra. 

"The  convictions  are  those  of  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  Chancellor,  in   1386    (depriving  the 
Crown  of  revenue  and  Improper  use  of  tax 
funds) ;  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  1621    (acting  without  authority  In 
office  and  neglect  to  office) ;  Lord  Treasurer 
Middlesex  In  1624  (bribery  and  corruption  In 
office);  Sir  Edward  Herbert  In  1642;  George 
Benyon  in  1642  (formulating  a  seditious  pe- 
tition); Sir  Richard  Gumey,  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, In   1642    (circulating  Illegal   proclama- 
tions) ;  Nine  Lords  at  York  In  1642  (support 
of  the  King  In  his  determination  to  wage  war 
on  Parliament);  John  Ooudet  and  others  tn 
1698  (trading  with  the  enemy  In  wartime) ; 
John  Aurioll  and  John  Du  Maistre  In  1698 
(trading  with  the  enemy  in  wartime) ;  Henry 
Sacheverell    in    1710    (speeches    against    the 
government);  and  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  Lord 
C^hancellor.  in   1725    (extortion  and  sale  of 
Judicial  offices) .  Simpson  86-167.  Those  cases 
charging  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors" 
but  not  listed  by  Simpson  as  resulting  in  a 
conviction  are:  Bishop  Wren  in  1640  (unlaw- 
ful Innovations  and  restrictions  upon  reli- 
gious practices);    Richard  Spencer  In   1642; 
Sir  Edward  Derlng  in  1642  (formulating  and 
circulating  a  seditious  petition) ;  Sir  Thomas 
Gardiner  In  1642  (enforcement  of  the  Illegal 
ship  money  tax  and  preventing  the  filing  of 
lawful  petitions) ;  Henry  Hastings  and  others 
in  1642   (inciting  an  unlawful  assembly  of 
three  hundred   armed   persons);    Lord   Vis- 
count Mordaunt  In   1666    (Illegally  confined 
and  refused  to  accept  bail  In  Tayleur's  case, 
thereby  preventing  Tayleur  voting  in  Par- 
liament);  Peter  Pett.  Commissioner  of  the 
Navy,  In  1668  (violation  of  orders  and  negli- 
gent command,  causing  the  loss  of  Crown 
ships);  Sir  William  Penn.  Vice  Admiral  of 
His  Majesty's  fleet,  in  1668   (fraud  and  em- 
bezzlement of  cargo) ;  Earl  of  Orrery  In  1669; 
Sir  Francis  North,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  In  1680  (drawing  and  passing  an 
Illegal  petition);  Duke  of  Leeds  In  1695  (sale 
of  his  official  influence) ;  Earl  of  Portland  In 
1701;  Earl  of  Oxford  in  1701   (conversion  of 
wyal  funds  and  property,  and  giving  false 
«lvice  to   the   King);    Lord    Somers,    Lord 
Cbancellor  of  England.  In  1701  (giving  fals« 
wlvlce  to  the  King  and  unlawfully  affixing 


the  Great  Seal  to  treaties  and  commissions) ; 
Lord  Halifax,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  1701  (corruption  In  misusing  Crown  as- 
sets) ;  Earl  of  Strafford  in  1715  (acting  to  the 
detriment  of  the  nation  In  wartime  by  con- 
sorting with  the  enemy);  Warren  Hastings 
in  1786  (misgovernment  and  maladministra- 
tion in  India) ;  Lord  Viscount  Nelville,  Treas- 
urer of  the  Royal  Navy,  in  1806  (misappro- 
priation of  public  funds).  Id.  at  111-90. 

"[I)n  applying  the  term  'high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors'  to  the  conduct  of  English 
Judges,  (the  Commons]  only  Included  In  that 
category  such  acts  as  a  Judge  performs  whUe 
sitting  upon  the  bench,  administering  the 
laws  of  the  realm  ....  Excepting  bribery, 
there  Is  no  case  in  the  Parliamentary  law  of 
England  which  gives  color  to  the  idea  that 
the  personal  misconduct  of  a  Judge,  In  mat- 
ters outside  of  his  administration  of  the  law 
In  a  court  of  Justice,  was  ever  considered  or 
charged  to  constitute  an  Impeachable  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor."  Taylor,  The  Ameri- 
can Law  of  Impeachment,  180  N.  Am.  Rev. 
502,  506  (1905)  (emphasis  deleted).  See 
Dwlght,  supra  note  29,  at  264,  concluding 
that  the  "weight  of  authority  Is,  that  no  Im- 
peachment will  lie  except  for  a  true  crime,  or, 
in  other  words,  for  a  breach  of  the  common 
or  statute  law  .  . .  ." 

^  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings  175 
(M.  Prick  ed.  1900)  (hereinafter  cited  as 
Macaulay  ] . 

"  See  3  G.  Glelg,  Memoirs  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings 283-85  (1841)  (hereinafter  cited  as 
Gleig);  P.  Marshall.  The  Impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings  (1965)  (hereinafter  cited 
as  Marshall). 

"  MarshaU  56-58. 
*2  Id.  at  19-20. 
"  Id.  at  58. 

"Glelg  332-33;  Macaulay  171-78;  L.  Trot- 
ter, Warren  Hastings  234-37  (1910).  After 
two  days  of  reading  the  charges  and  answers, 
Burke  then  consumed  four  days  with  his 
opening  speech.  He  concluded  by  stating: 
"I  Impeach  Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  I  Impeach  him  In  the 
name  of  the  Commons'  .  .  .  the  English 
nation  .  .  .  the  people  of  India  ...  In  the 
name  of  human  nature  Itself  ...  I  impeach 
the  common  enemy  and  oppressor  of  all!" 
Macaulay  179-80. 

*»  Marshall  85.  Early  in  the  trial  a  dis- 
pute between  the  Managers  and  the  defense 
arose  as  to  whether.  In  deciding  the  case, 
the  Lords  were  bound  either  by  the  laws 
of  Parliament  or  by  the  laws  as  observed 
in  other  courts.  They  resolved  that  they  "In- 
tended to  follow  contemporary  legal  practice 
rather  than  seventeen  century  precedents." 
Id.  at  64,  69. 

**  When  Judges  were  appointed  during  good 
behavior,  the  means  available  for  their  re- 
moval were :  "In  cases  of  misconduct  not  ex- 
tending to  a  legal  misdemeanour,  the  appro- 
priate course  appears  to  be  by  scire  facias 
to  repeal  his  patent,  'good  behaviour'  be- 
ing the  condition  precedent  of  the  Judges' 
tenure;  secondly,  when  the  conduct  amounts 
to  what  a  court  might  consider  a  misde- 
meanour, then  by  information;  thirdly,  if  it 
amounts  to  actual  crime,  then  by  Impeach- 
ment; fourthly,  and  In  all  cases,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  Parliament,  'by  the  Joint  exercise 
of  the  Inquisitorial  and  Judicial  Jurisdic- 
tion" conferred  upon  both  Houses  by  statute, 
when  they  proceed  to  consider  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  addressing  the  crown  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  Judge."  2  A.  Todd,  On  Parliamen- 
tary Government  in  England  728-29  (1869) 
(emphasis  deleted  and  footnote  omitted) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  Todd).  See  also  6  Hals- 
bury  609. 

"See  Haynes  76-77;  O.  Phillips,  A  First 
Book  of  English  Law  23  (5th  ed.  1965).  A 
patent  has  been  defined  ae  a  "grant  by  the 
sovereign  to  a  subject  .  .  .  under  the  great 
seal,  conferring  some  authority,  title,  fran- 
chise, or  property."  Black's  Law  Dictionary 
1282  (4tbrev.  ed.  1968). 
«*  See  Haynes  62-87;  Plucknett  468. 


"Haynes  54-^5;  Plucknett  466.  Even  after 
the  passage  In  1701  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
which  provided  for  a  term  during  good  be- 
havior. Judicial  commissions  continued  to 
expire  upon  the  King's  death.  In  1720  the 
commissions  were  extended  to  six  months 
after  the  Kings  death.  Finally,  in  1761  it  was 
provided  by  statute  that  commissions  sur- 
vive the  death  of  the  King.  Haynes  54-65; 
Todd  726. 
"'  Haynes  55 

-'See  Cross  &  Hall  224;  H.  Hanbury,  En- 
glish Courts  of  Law  127  (1967)  [hereinafter 
cited  as  Hanbury  ] ;  2  Taylor  239-42. 

"  (MjanipxUatlons  of  the  bench  were 
possible  because  Judges  were  ordinarily  ap- 
pointed durante  beneplacito  and  were  thus 
removable  at  pleasure  without  assigning  any 
professional  default."  Plucknett  465. 

"  Id.  Coke  was  responsible  for  the  Judges  of 
the  exchequer  refusing  to  consult  with  the 
King  prior  to  rendering  their  decision  In  the 
"case  of  Commendams."  When  chastized  by 
James  I  for  this  position.  Coke  alone  de- 
fended their  refusal.  He  was  then  dismissed. 
When  asked  "whether  in  a  Uke  case  In  fu- 
ture he  would  consult  with  the  king  be- 
fore rendering  Judgment,  In  the  event  his 
majesty  should  consider  himself  interested, 
nothing  more  could  be  drawm  from  him  than 
the  statement  that  when  such  a  case  should 
arise,  he  would  do  what  was  fitting  for  a 
Judge  to  do."  2  Taylor  241;  see  Plucknett  349- 
52. 

'■^  The  writ  of  "scire  facias"  was  used  to  re- 
voke a  patent  after  a  determination  was 
made  that  the  holder  had  breached  the  con- 
dition upon  which  he  held  office,  e.g.,  good 
behavior.  Blackstone  states  that  "where  the 
patentee  hath  done  an  act  that  amounts  to 
a  forfeiture  of  the  grant,  the  remedy  to  re- 
peal the  patent  is  by  writ  of  "scire  facias'  In 
chancery."  3  W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries 
256  (Christian  &  Archbald  ed.  1825).  In  Eng- 
land the  writ  survived  until  1947,  when  it 
was  abolished  by  the  Crown  Proceedings  Act. 
O.  Phillips,  supra  note  47,  at  24  n.6.  Interest- 
ingly, the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
after  abolishing  the  writ,  state :  "Relief  here- 
tofore available  by  .  .  .  scire  facias  may  be 
obtained  by  appropriate  action  .  .  .  under 
the  practice  prescribed  In  these  rules."  Fed. 
R.  Civ.  P.  81(b). 

'^  See  Haymes  61-62;  McDwaln,  The  Tenure 
of  EngUsh  Judges.  7  Am.  Pol.  Sol.  Rev.  217, 
221  (1913).  In  1672,  Sir  John  Archer,  a  judge 
of  the  common  pleas  who  had  been  appointed 
for  good  t>ehavlor,  refused  to  surrender  his 
patent  without  a  "scire  facias."  Although 
Charles  II  directed  him  to  cease  exercising 
his  duties,  he  continued  to  do  so.  Id.  at  223 
"12  &  13  Will.  3,  c.  2,  6  3  at  360  (1701). 
For  the  text  of  the  Act,  see  Plucknett  460- 
66;  2  Taylor  422-23.  The  Act  did  not  take 
effect  until  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne 
in  1714.  See  Haymes,  78;  Plucknett  464.  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act  confirmed  Parliament's  de- 
cision In  the  Impeachment  of  Earl  Thomas 
Osborne  of  Danby  that  the  King's  pardon 
was  not  a  defense  to  an  Impeachment  by  the 
Commons.  See  Plucknett  464,  532-34. 

^'  "The  grant  of  an  office  during  good  be- 
haviour creates  an  office  for  life  determinable 
upon  breach  of  the  condition,  and  behaviour 
means  behaviour  In-  matters  concerning  the 
office,  except  in  the  case  of  conviction  upon 
an  Indictment  for  any  infamous  offence  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  render  the  person  unfit 
to  exercise  the  office,  which  amounts  legally 
to  misbehaviour  though  not  committed  in 
connection  with  the  office. 

"Misbehaviour  as  to  the  office  Itself  means 
Improper  exercise  of  the  functions  apper- 
taining to  the  office,  or  non-attendance,  or 
neglect  of  or  refusal  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  office."  6  Halsbury  609-10  (footnotes 
omitted) .  Accord,  Todd  727. 

"Address  is  a  formal  request  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  King  seeking  the  dismissal  of 
a  Judge  whose  conduct,  while  wrongful,  falls 
to  warrant  an  Impeachment  trial.  See  Black's 
Law  Dictionary  60  (4th  ed.  1951) .  Address  af- 
forded the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  "a  right 
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to  appeal  to  the  crown  for  the  removal  qf  a 
Judge  who  has.  In  their  opinion,  proved  h^n- 
selX  unfit  for  the  proper  exercise  of  hla  Ji^dl- 
clal  office."  Todd  729.  i 

"  See  W.  Carpenter,  Judicial  Tenure  In  the 
United  States  136  (1918).  Upon  an  address 
by  both  housee.  the  Crown  was  bound  by 
convention  to  comply  with  the  request.  O. 
Phillips,  The  Constitutional  Law  of  Ofeat 
Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  445  (1912). 
"If  there  Is  a  failure  In  the  admlnlstraHlon 
of  Justice,  from  whatever  cause,  affecting  any 
Judge,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  may  ad- 
dress the  crown,  to  remove  that  judge  fiom 
office."  1  Todd  355.  ' 

••This  procedure  was  used  In  1830  against 
Sir  Jonah  Barrlngton,  Judg«  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  in  Ireland,  for  allegedly  appro- 
priating funds  belonging  to  the  courts  62 
Lords  Joum.  599  (1830):  A.  Olbb,  Jucfcal 
Corruption  In  the  United  Kingdom  641  72 
(1967).  While  address  was  Instituted  on  o|her 
occasions,  Harrington's  case  is  the  only '  In- 
stance where  It  was  carried  to  a  final  conclu- 
sion. 6  Halsbury  610-11  nn  d,  e  &  h.  Removal 
by  address  under  the  Act  of  Settlement  Was 
first  considered  In  1806  when  Parliament  In- 
vestigated the  Judicial  misconduct  of  Judge 
Fox,  with  a  view  ta^vard  a  possible  addj-eee 
to  the  King.  Between  1805  and  1867  his- 
torian Alpheus  Todd  records  eight  instaacee 
where  a  pxssslble  address  was  considered  by 
Parliament.  Only  In  1830  was  It  brought  to 
a  conclusion  when  the  sovereign,  regretting 
the  circumstances  giving  rise  to  the  addtess, 
ordered  Barrlngfton  removed  from  office.  The 
only  restraints  on  the  employment  of  addi^ss 
were  those  Parliament,  In  exercising  Its  ploel- 
tlon  of  trust,  choee  to  Impose  upon  itself. 
Todd,  after  reviewing  available  precedents, 
found  six  self-imposed  "rules"  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  address:  The  complaint  orlgln|ted 
In  the  House  of  Commons;  the  compliant 
could  be  Initiated  In  various  ways  (e.g.|  by 
a  member,  a  royal  ooounlsslon  or  even  an(  In- 
dividual wronged  by  the  Judge#  members 
bad  to  iHTeeUgate  the  charges  before  Parlla- 
meDt  decided  to  Investigate:  an  investigation 
looking  toward  an  address  was  only  to  be 
taken  up  if  the  alleged  misconduct  Justified 
removal:  the  accused  had  to  be  Informed 
of  the  charges  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
present  a  defense,  and  the  address  to  the 
sovereign  bad  to  state  the  misconduct  wftich 
In  Parliament's  opinion  rendered  the  JDdge 
unfit  for  office,  so  the  King  might  exenclse 
"constitutional  discretion"  In  acting  ami  the 
request.  2  Todd  72»-44. 

"For  a  description  of  the  various  d(>cu- 
meata  of  government  used  during  the  colo- 
nial period,  see  L.  Labaree,  Royal  Qovfm- 
ment  in  America  1-36  (1930)  [hereinafter 
cited  as  Labaree).  i 

«» Id.  at  125-26.  I 

•*0.  Dlckerson,  American  Colonial  (^v- 
emment  1696-1765.  at  197  (1912)  [heifeln- 
after  cited  as  Dlckerson  ] . 

••A  typical  Instruction  provided:  "You 
shall  not  displace  any  of  the  Judges,  Justices, 
or  other  officers  or  ministers  within  our  eald 
province,  without  good  and  sufficient  cause 
to  be  signified  unto  us,  and  to  our  said  oom- 
mlssloners  for  trade  and  plantations;  and  to 
prevent  arbitrary  removals  of  Judges  and 
Justices  of  the  peace,  you  shall  not  express 
any  limitation  of  time  In  the  commissions 
you  are  to  grant."  Id.  at  195  &  n.445.  See  |also 
Labaree  381  n.20,  38^-89. 

*  Dlckerson  196;  Labaree  389-90. 
*■  Dlclcerson  199.  * 
•f  Id.  at  208. 
■See  Id.  at  300-09.  In  1769,  Pennsylvania 

passed  a  law  providing  for  Judges  to  bold 
their  tenure  during  good  behavior  ancl  es- 
tablishing address  by  the  assembly  as  a  pro- 
cedure for  removal.  This  act  was  rejected  by 
the  British  Government.  Similar  legislation 
was  passed  In  Jamaica  In  1751  and  proposed 
In  New  York  In  1761.  Labaree  390-91. 

*  The  colonial  charters  and  early  state  Con- 
stitutions are  reproduced  In  B.  Poore.  !The 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  Coldnlal 
Charters,   and   other   Organic   Laws   of  the 


United    States    (2d    ed.    1868)     [hereinafter 
cited  as  Poore's  Constitutions) . 

'"  Georgia  became  bicameral  In  1789  and 
Pennsylvania  in  1790. 

"  He  was  elected  by  the  people  in  Connect- 
icut, Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York  and  Rhode  Island.  In  all  of  these  states 
except  New  York,  he  was  chosen  by  the  legis- 
lature If  he  did  not  obtain  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote. 

^See,  e.g.,  1  Poore's  Constitutions  276  (Del. 
Const.  (1776));  Id.  at  826  (Md.  Const. 
(1776);  id.  at  968  (Mass.  Const.  (1780));  2 
Id.  at  1286  (N.H.  Const.  (1784));  id.  at  1338 
(N.Y.  Const.  (1777) );  Id.  at  1412  (N.C.  Const. 
(1776));  id.  at  1625  (S.C.  Const.  (1778)); 
and  id.  at  1911  (Va.  Const.  (1776)). 

''See  1  id.  at  276-77  (Del.  Const.  (1776)); 
2  id.  at  1912  (Va.  Const.  (1776)).  The  North 
Carolina  Constitution  of  1776  provided  that 
officers  offending  the  state  through  violation 
of  any  part  of  the  state  constitution,  "mal- 
administration," or  "corruption"  were  sub- 
ject to  Impeachment.  1  Id.  at  1413. 

"1  id.  at  963  (Mass.  Const.  (1780));  2  Id. 
at  1286  (N.H.  Const.  (1784) ). 

™2  Id.  at  1337  (N.Y.  Const.  (1777));  Id.  at 
1624  (S.C.  Const.  (1778)). 

"  1  id.  at  819  (Md.  Const.  (1776) ) ;  2  Id.  at 
1312   (N.J.  Const.   (1776)). 

"2  id.  at  1546  (Pa.  Const.  (1776)). 

^  1  id.  at  254  (Conn.  Charter  (1662) ) ;  2  Id. 
at  1599  (Providence  Plantations  Charter 
(1663)). 

''Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia  all  provided  for 
impeachment  In  this  manner.  1  id.  at  276, 
964,  1287,  1312;  2  Id.  at  1337,  1413,  1624,  1912. 
In  N.JW  York  and  South  Carolina,  a  two- 
thirds  vote  was  required  for  Impeachment. 

""E.g.,  Delaware,  New  Hampshire  and  New 
Jersey.  Id.  at  276, 1286,  1312. 

*^  E.g.,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  2  Id.  at 
1413,  1912. 

•^  In  New  York  and  South  Carolina,  a  two- 
thirds  vote  was  required.  Id.  at  1337,   1624. 

"  This  was  true  In  Delaware,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York  and  Virginia  1  Id. 
at  275,  963,  1286;  2  Id.  at  1337,  1912. 

**  This  limitation  was  Imposed  In  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania. 
1  id.  at  966,  1285;  2  id.  at  1545. 

""E.g.,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  South  Carolina.  1  Id.  at  276, 
969,  1290;  2  Id.  at  1626.  In  Maryland,  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  houses  was  required.  1  Id. 
at  819.  In  Pennsylvania,  judges  were  remov- 
able for  "misbehavior"  at  any  time.  2  id.  at 
1546.  Delaware  also  provided  for  removal  of 
officers  on  "conviction  of  misbehavior  at  com- 
mon law. ..."  1  id.  at  276. 

"  In  1786  It  was  proposed  that  the  Articles 
be  amended  to  provide,  among  other  things, 
for  a  federal  court  to  try  and  punish  all  offi- 
cers appointed  by  Congress  for  "all  crimes, 
offenses  and  misbehavior  In  their  offices."  See 
H.  Hockett,  The  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States  1776-1826,  at  186  (1939). 

"The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention 
of  1787,  at  21-23  (Farrand  ed.  1911  &  1937) 
[  hereinafter  cited  as  Farrand  ] . 

» Id.  at  22. 

"One  copy  of  his  plan,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  John  Qulncy  Adams  In  1818  by 
Plnckney  himself,  referred  to  "Treason,  Brib- 
ery or  Corruption"  as  the  grounds  for  presi- 
dential Impeachment.  3  Farrand  600.  Upon 
seeing  this  copy,  Madison  questioned  Its  ac- 
curacy. Id.  at  601-02.  A  reconstructed  copy 
of  the  plan  (see  id.  at  604)  prepared  by  cer- 
tain scholars  refers  to  "all  Crimes  ...  in 
their  Offices"  as  the  groimds  for  Impeach- 
ment of  officers  of  the  United  States.  Id.  at 
608. 

"  1  Id.  at  69. 

"  Id.  at  71. 

"  Id.  at  85. 

"  Id.  at  88. 

"Id. 

"Id.  at  88. 

"Id  at  232. 


"Id.  at  244. 

"Id.  at  288. 

"Id.  at  292. 

«»One  copy  of  Hamilton's  plan  specified 
the  forum  as  a  court  consisting  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  plus  the  chief  or 
senior  judge  of  each  state.  Another  copy  con- 
fined the  court  to  state  judges.  See  3  id  at 
618-19. 

>»  2  id.  at  41-42. 

■°*  Id.  at  39.  That  good  behavior  tenure  pro- 
vision was  unanmlously  agreed  to  Id.  at  38 

'"Id.  at  66. 

>«Id.  at  64. 

•"Id  at  66. 

>"Id. 

><"  Madison  also  noted  that  the  executive 
was  different  from  the  legislative  branch, 
stating:  "It  could  not  be  presumed  that  all 
or  even  a  majority  of  the  members  of  an 
Assembly  would  either  lose  their  capacity  for 
discharging,  or  be  bribed  to  betray,  their 
trust."  He  added  that  the  "difficulty  of  acting 
In  concert  for  purposes  of  corruption  was 
a  security  to  the  public."  Id.  at  66. 

"•Id. 

>"Id.  at  67. 

i«Id. 

»"  Id. 

»"  Id.  at  6a-69.  Earlier  In  the  debate  Morris 
said  that  corruption  and  "some  few  other 
offenses  .  .  .  ought  to  be  Impeachable;  but 
.  .  .  the  cases  ought  to  be  enumerated  &  de- 
fined." Id.  at  66. 

"'Id.  at  61.  69.  No  decision  was  reached  as 
to  the  forum  for  trying  Impeachments.  Plnck- 
ney, King  and  Randolph  urged  that  the 
legislature  not  be  Involved,  since  otherwise 
the  President's  independence  would  be 
sharply  curtailed. 

"*  Id.  at  96.  Its  members  were  John  Rut- 
ledge  of  South  Carolina,  Edmund  Randolph 
of  Virginia,  Nathaniel  Oorham  of  Massachu- 
setts, Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut,  and 
James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania.  Id.  at  97. 

"»Id.at  116. 

"•  Id.  at  17a-79. 

"'  Id.  at  186-86.  The  "treason,  bribery,  or 
corruption"  language  appears  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  document  In  the  hand- 
writing of  Edmund  Randolph.  Id.  at  137  ft 
n.  6. 

"•  Id.  at  186.  Section  4  of  this  article  pro- 
vided that  there  was  to  be  no  Jury  In  im- 
peachment cases.  Section  5  provided  that  the 
judgment  In  cases  of  Impeachment  "shall  not 
extend  further  than  to  removal  from  Office, 
and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any 
office  of  honour,  trust  or  profit,  under  the 
United  States.  But  the  party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  Indict- 
ment, trial.  Judgement  and  punishment  ac- 
cording to  law."  Section  2  of  Article  XI  pro- 
vided that  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
of  the  Inferior  courts  would  hold  their  offlcei 
during  good  behavior.  Id.  at  186. 

"•Id.  at  231. 

"°  Id.  at  344. 

"» Id.  at  367. 

"» Id.  at  411. 

"» Id.  at  427. 

"♦Id.  at  428. 

"■Id. 

"•  Id.  at  429.  WUson  noted  that  Chief  Jus- 
tice Holt  "had  successfully  offended  by  hH 
Independent  conduct,  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament. Had  this  happened  at  the  same 
time,  he  would  have  been  ousted."  Id. 

»"Id. 

"•  Id.  at  436.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
also  that  day  the  words  "high  misdemeanor" 
were  eliminated  from  the  extradition  provi- 
sions of  Article  XV  and  the  words  "other 
crime"  substituted— "it  being  doubtful 
whether  'high  misdemeanor'  had  not  a  tech- 
nical meaning  too  limited."  Id.  at  443.  The  ex- 
pression "high  misdemeanors"  was  also  re- 
ferred to  by  Rufus  King  during  the  debate 
concerning  a  definition  of  treason.  King 
stated  that  treason  against  particular  statei 
could  be  punishable  by  such  states  as  "high 
misdemeanors."  Id.  at  348. 
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J»Id.  at  497-99. 

>»Id.  at  600.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Congress  was  rejected  as  the  body  to 
elect  the  President.  It  apparently  was  felt 
that  If  Congress  had  the  power  to  elect.  It 
should  not  have  the  power  to  impeach. 

mid. 

i»Id.  at  650.  Mason  noted  that  Hastings' 
actions  would  not  have  been  deemed  treason 
u  defined. 

"•Id. 

u«Id.  at  561. 

u»Id. 

wld. 

"I  Id.  at  662. 

I"  With  resp)ect  to  that  draft.  Mason  noted 
that  there  was  an  Inconsistency  between 
Article  I,  Section  3  and  Article  n.  Section  4, 
in  that  the  latter  section  did  not  mandate 
disqualification  from  holding  office  in  the 
future  in  the  event  of  a  conviction  on  im- 
peachment Id.  at  637. 

"•Id.  at  612. 

>"Id.  at  612-13. 

m  2  The  Federalist  No.  79,  at  108-09  (Tudor 
Pub.  Co.  ed.  1937)    (A.  Hamilton). 

lu  Id.  No.  65,  at  17. 

»•»  Id.  at  18. 

>"3  J.  Elliot,  The  Debates  In  the  Several 
State  Conventions  on  the  Adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  401  (2d  ed.  1836)  [here- 
inafter cited  as  Elliot] . 

>••  4  id.  at  48. 

"•  Id.  at  34. 

"'Id.  at  113. 

>»Id.  at  114. 

'•1  Annals  of  Cong.  498  (1789). 

"•In  J.  Borkin.  The  Corrupt  Judge  (1962) , 
the  author  states  that  fifty-five  federal 
Judges  have  been  subject  to  congressional  in- 
quiry. Eight  were  censured  but  not  im- 
peached and  seventeen  resigned  during  the 
period  of  investigation.  Id.  at  210.  According 
to  Borkin,  Judge  Martin  T.  Man  ton  of  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  was  the  first 
federal  Judge  Indicted  for  "corrupting  his 
office."  Id.  at  28. 

u>  3  Hinds'  Precedents  |  3294-08,  at  644-48. 

>"Id.  {  2302,  at  663. 

"Id.  i  2310,  at  663.  See  also  id.  i  3316,  at 
671. 

»« Id.  i  2318,  at  679. 

"•See  Potts,  Impeachment  As  a  Remedy, 
12  St.  Louis  L.  Rev.  16,  18-23  (1927) ;  Thomas, 
The  Law  of  Impeachment  in  the  United 
States,  2  Am.  Pol.  Scl.  Rev.  378,  386  (1908). 
Another  Interpretation  is  that  once  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  has  been  expelled,  be 
subsequently  may  not  be  impeached. 

"See  3  A.  Beveridge,  The  Life  of  John 
Marshall  167  (1919);  W.  Carpenter,  Judicial 
Tenure  in  the  United  States  110-11  (1918); 
M.  Peterson,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  New 
Nation  794,  796  (1970). 

>r  3  Hinds'  Precedents  i  2319,  at  683. 

m  Annals  of  Cong.,  8th  Cong.,  1st  Bess. 
319-22. 

«•  Id.  at  328-29. 

»» See  W.  Carpenter,  supra  note  166,  at  117. 

>•>  Annals  of  Cong.,  8tb  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
333-33. 

""Id.  at  33-63. 

"•  Id.  at  354-69. 

"« Id.  at  364. 

"•Id. 

»•  Id.  at  365. 

"f  Id.  at  366. 

'"  Id.  at  367. 

"•See  3  A.  Beveridge,  supra  note  156,  at 
170-71. 

"•The  Hastings  trial  was  used  as  a  prece- 
dent for  a  single  member  of  Congress  putting 
the  Impeachment  process  Into  motion.  3 
Hinds'  Precedents  §  2343,  at  713.  See  14  An- 
nals of  Cong.  1173  (1804)  for  the  investigat- 
ing committee's  report. 

">  Pries  was  tried  for  opposing.  In  1799,  the 
collection  of  a  federal  property  tax  enacted 
by  Congress  In  1798.  He  was  charged  with 
treason,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death, 
but  was  pardoned  by  President  Adams 
•gainst  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet.  7  Dlctlon- 
*xj  of  American  Biography  34   (Johnson  & 


Malone  ed.  1931).  Callender  was  tried  imder 
the  Sedition  Law  for  remarks  about  Presi- 
dent Adams  contained  In  a  book  he  had  writ- 
ten. He  was  convicted,  fined  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  nine 
months.  In  1801  President  Jefferson  granted 
him  a  pardon.  3  Id.  at  426-26  (Johnson  ed. 
1929). 

"« 3  Hinds'  Precedents  §  2346,  at  722-34. 

in  Annals  of  Cong..  8th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  432 
(1805).  During  the  course  of  his  argument. 
Martin  cited  a  number  of  common  law  com- 
mentators for  the  proposition  that  a  "mis- 
demeanor" was  understood  to  be  a  crime.  He 
said  that  "misbehavior"  was  synonymous 
vrtth  "misdemeanor"  and  that  "to  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  is  a  violation  of  some  law 
punishable  .  .  .  ."  Id.  at  436.  He  concluded 
that  Chase's  Impeachment  was  an  Improper 
usage  of  the  Impeachment  power  and  repre- 
sented a  great  threat  to  the  Integrity  of  the 
judiciary.  See  3  Beveridge.  supra  note  166, 
at  206. 

"♦  3  Hinds'  Precedents  i  2363,  at  771. 

1"  The  vote  was  as  follows : 

Article  1 :  guUty,  16;  not  guilty,  18. 

Article  2 :  guilty,  10;  not  guilty,  24. 

Article  3 :  guilty,  18;  not  guilty,  16. 

Article  4:  guilty,  18;  not  guilty,  16. 

Article  5 :  not  guilty,  unanimous. 

Article  6:  guilty,  4;  not  guilty,  30.     , 

Article  7:  guilty,  10;  not  guilty,  24. 

Article  8:  guilty,  19;  not  guilty,  15. 

"•Blackmar,  On  the  Removal  of  Judges: 
The  Impeachment  Trial  of  Samuel  Chase,  48 
J.  Am.  Jud.  Soc.  183.  187  (1966).  Following 
the  vote  In  the  Chase  trial,  John  Randolph, 
one  of  the  House  Managers,  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  making  fed- 
eral Judges  removable  by  the  President  on  the 
address  of  the  House  and  Senate.  2  Am.  Hist. 
Ass'n.  Ann.  Rept.  1896,  at  149  (1897);  see  16 
Annals  of  Cong.  1213  (1806). 

'"  3  Hinds'  Precedents  t  2370,  at  786-88. 

"»See  Taylor,  The  American  Law  of  Im- 
peachment, 180  N.  Am.  Rev.  502,  611  (1906). 

»'»3  Hinds'  Precedents  {2379,  at  798. 
"Colore  officii"  has  been  defined  as  "[ojfflcer's 
acts  unauthorized  by  officer's  position, 
though  done  In  form  that  purports  that  acts 
are  done  by  reason  of  official  duty  and  by 
virtue  of  office."  Black's  Law  Dictionary  333 
(4th  rev.  ed.  1968). 

"•3  Hinds'  Precedents  I  2381,  at  800-01. 

>»  Id.  \  2382,  at  801-02.  His  attorney  argued 
that  the  court  had  the  power  exercised  by 
Peck  but  that  If  it  did  not  have  such  power 
"or  if.  having  it,  the  case  was  not  a  case 
proper  for  its  application,  still  the  act  did  not 
proceed  from  the  evil  and  malicious  inten- 
tion with  which  It  Is  charged,  and  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  should  have  accom- 
panied it  to  constitute  the  guilt  of  an  im- 
peachable offense."  Cong.  Olobe,  40th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  49    (n.  tt)    (Supp.   1868). 

"»  3  Hinds'  Precedents  S  2383,  at  803.  Fol- 
lowing the  trial.  Congress  promptly  enacted 
an  amendment  to  the  Judicial  ccxXt  limiting 
the  power  of  Judges  to  punish  for  contempt. 
L.  Goldberg.  Lawless  Judges  93  (1935). 

1"  3  Hinds'  Precedents  i  2383,  at  804. 

"♦  Id.  S  2384,  at  805. 

"■  Id.  9  2390,  at  810. 

"•  Spedflcatlon  two  of  this  article  charged 
that  while  acting  as  a  Judge  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, he  ordered  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  Andrew  Johnson  and  one  John 
Catron.  Specification  three  charged  that,  act- 
ing In  an  Illegal  position,  he  catised  the  im- 
lawful  arrest  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
for  their  rejection  of  the  Confederacy.  Id  at 
811. 

"» Id.  S  2396. 

>»  Id.  5  2396,  at  817. 

"»  The  vote  was  as  follows : 

Article  1 :  Guilty,  39;  not  guilty,  0. 

Article  2:  Guilty.  36;  not  guUty,  1. 

Article  3:  Guilty,  33;  not  guilty,  4. 

Article  4:  Guilty  28;  not  gioilty,  10. 

Article  5:  Guilty,  39;  not  guilty,  0. 

Article  6  (Spec.  1)  :  Guilty,  36;  not  guilty,  1. 

Article  6  (Spec.  2) :  Guilty,  12;  not  guilty, 
2";. 


Article  6  (Spec.  3) :  Guilty,  36;  not  guilty.  1. 

Article  7:  Guilty,  36;  not  g\illty,  1. 

Id.  at  818. 

'»»D.  Dewltt,  The  Impeachment  and  Trial 
of  Andrew  Johnson  1  (1903)  [hereinafter 
cited  as  Dewltt). 

"'  See  E.  McKltrlck,  Andrew  Johnson  and 
Reconstruction  (1960);  G.  Milton,  The  Age 
of  Hate  (1930);  J.  Savage,  Andrew  Johnson 
(1866). 

I"  Dewltt  180-81. 

>"C.  Bowers,  The  Tragic  Era  166  (1929) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  Bowers). 

!»•  Dewltt  202.  As  a  result  of  bis  strong 
disapproval,  Stanton  was  selected  to  assist 
Seward  in  preparation  of  the  President's  veto 
message.  Id.  at  203. 

"•See  Bowers  166.  "[T)he  next  day  the 
'New  York  World'  published  the  names  of 
the  two  thirds  in  borders  of  black,  with  the 
comment:  'The  time  Is  coming  when  every 
man  in  the  above  list  will  stand  accurst  in  our 
history.'"  Id.  (footnote  omitted). 

"•Dewltt  344. 

•"TTie  Great  Impeachment  and  Trial  of 
Andrew  Johnson  (1868)  [hereinafter  dted  as 
Trial);  Dewltt  344-46. 

'"Trial  14;  Dewltt  346-66. 

"•Trial  14. 

•"Id.  at  14-15. 

•"Id.  at  16. 

•"Id.  at  19-20. 

•"Id.  at  20. 

•"Id.  at  21. 

•"Bowers  178,  quoting  from  the  Congres- 
sional Globe  of  March  2,  1868. 

•"Trial  22. 

•"  Id.  at  22-23. 

■"  Id.  at  47  (emphasis  deleted) . 

■•  Id.  at  48.  While  such  a  position  has  been 
espoused  in  1388.  4  Hatsell  64,  it  had  formally 
been  rejected  by  the  Lords  as  early  as  1709. 
Id.  at  282-83. 

«»  Dewltt  406-07. 

«o  Bowers  186-86;  Dewltt  424-27. 

•"Trial  110. 

»"Id.  at  111. 

•"Id. 

*"2  Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  484-88 
(1868). 

•"  Id.  at  486. 

«"  Dewltt  574-76. 

•"Cong.  Rec.,  44th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  1420 
(1896). 

•'•3  Hinds'  Precedents  |  3449,  at  910. 

•"Id.  at  910-14. 

•»  Id.  {  2007,  at  316. 

•Old.  at  313. 

•"  Id.  !  3459,  at  934. 

•••  Id.  J  3481,  at  936-37. 

•■  The  vote  was  as  follows: 

Article  1 :  guUty,  35;  not  guUty,  26. 

Article  2:  guilty,  36;  not  guilty  25. 

Article  3:  giiilty,  36:  not  g\iilty  25. 

Article  4:  guilty,  36;  not  guilty  36. 

Article  6 :  guilty,  37;  not  guilty  36. 

Id.  9  2467,  at  945.  See  also  Potts,  Impeach- 
ment as  a  Remedy,  13  St.  Louis  L.  Rev.  IS,  30 
(1927). 

«»  38  Cong.  Rec.  95  (1903) . 

>"H.R.  No.  1906,  68th  Cong.,  Sd  Sess. 
(1904);  3  Hinds'  Precedents  {2470,  at  961. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  only  offense  char- 
acterized by  the  conmilttee  as  a  high  mis- 
demeanor Involved  statutory  violations.  None 
of  the  other  charges  were  so  characterized. 

*»39  Cong.  Rec.  248  (1904). 

«=»39  Cong.  Rec.  754-55  (1905). 

»"A  minority  of  the  committee  contended 
that  none  of  the  charges,  except  those  relat- 
ing to  false  certificates,  were  sufficient  to 
warrant  Impeachment.  Ld.  at  765. 

«"  Id.  at  3028-33  (1905)   (emphasis  deleted) . 

««3  Hinds'  Precedents  {2011.  at  328-29.  In 
support  of  their  primary  argument,  they  sug- 
gested a  situation  in  which  a  judge  might  be 
convicted  and  Imprisoned  for  forging  a  note. 
It  was  argued  that  under  those  circum- 
stances he  obviously  should  not  continue  to 
draw  his  salary  as  a  judge.  Id.  at  328.  See 
generally  Taylor,  The  American  Law  of  Im- 
peachment, 180  N.  Am.  Rev.  602.  612  (1906), 
where  the  author  states  that  this  situation 
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c&n  be  cured  only  by  constitutional  amei^- 
ment. 

=»  Hinds"  Precedents   I  2010,  at  327. 

*'♦  The  vote  was  as  follows: 

Article  1:  guilty  33;  not  guilty,  49. 

Article  2 :  guilty,  32;  not  guilty,  50. 

Article  3 :  guilty.  32;  not  guilty  50. 

Article  4:  guilty  13;  not  guilty  69. 

Article  5:  guUty,  13;  not  guUty  69. 

Article  6:  guUty  31;  not  guUty  51. 

Article  7:  guilty  19;  not  giUlty  63. 

Article  8:  guilty  31;  not  guilty  51. 

Article  9:  guilty  31;  not  guilty  51. 

Article  10:  guilty,  31;  not  guilty,  51. 

Article  11:  guUty,  31;  not  guilty.  51. 

Article  12:  guilty,  35;  not  guilty,  47. 

Id.  i  2485.  at  979.  For  a  political  analysis 
of  this  and  the  following  cases,  see  ten 
Broelc,  Partisan  Politics  and  Federal  Jud(  e 
ship  Impeachments  Since  1903,  23  Minn.  L. 
Rev.  185  (1939).  See  also  Llttlefleld.  The  I]n 
peachment  of  Judge  Swayne,  17  The  Gre;n 
Bag   193    (1905). 

»"  6  Canons  Precedents  §  498,  at  686, 

^H.R.  Rep.  No.  946,  62nd  Cong.,  2d 
(1912),  48  Cong.  Rec.  8697-708  (1912). 

■'■"  Id.  at  8706-08. 

"'Id.  at  9795-802. 

*"See  Part  III  of  Respondent's  Brief  J  6 
Cannon's  Precedents  640.  citing  Record  of 
Trial  at  1067.  See  also  ten  Broek,  supra  n<  te 
235,  at  193.  It  Is  not  clear  in  which  way  ttie 
challenge  was  settled.  This  is  becavise  the  oi  Jy 
article  upon  which  a  conviction  was  bud 
and  which  also  charged  offenses  allegedly 
committed  by  the  Judge  In  his  former  posi- 
tion, was  article  thirteen,  an  article  whl  sh 
the  defense  conceded  consisted  only  partla  ly 
of  such  changes. 

«''48  Cong.  Rec.  8702-05  (1912). 

«"  6  Cannon's  Precedents    J  462,   at  646 

>«Id.   §463,  at  648. 

-""  See  Simpson,  Federal  Impeachments,  64 
U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  803.  820  (1916). 

'"The  vote  was  as  follows: 

Article  1:   GuUty,  68;   not  guilty,  5. 

Article  2:   GuUty,  46;   not  guilty,  25. 

Article  3:   GuUty,  60;   not  guUty,  11. 

Article  4:   GuUty,  52;   not  gtiilty,  20. 

Article  5;    GuUty.  66;    not  guUty,  6. 

Article  6:   GuUty,  24.  not  guUty,  45. 

Article  7;   GuUty,  29;   not  guUty,  36. 

Article  8:   GuUty.  22;   not  gvUlty,  42. 

Article  9:   GuUty,  23;   not  guUty,  39. 

Article  10:   GuUty,  1;   not  guilty,  65. 

Article  11:  GuUty,  11;  not  guUty,  51. 

Article  12:  GuUty,  19;  not  guUty.  46. 

Article  13:  Guilty,  42:  not  guUty,  20. 
6  Cannon's  Precedents  707.  J.  Borkin,  Tfce 
Corrupt  Judge  199  (1962),  characterized  tbe 
Archbald  conviction  as  being  based  on  tbe 
judge  \jsing  his  "official  position  for  prlvite 
gain  and  accepting  loans  from  litigants  I  e- 
fore  him." 

6  Cannon's  Precedents  707.  J.  Borkln.  Ttie 
vote  to  disqualify  was  39  to  35,  or  less  th^n 
two-thirds. 

"«Cong.  Rec.  1499  (1913)  (opinion  of 
Senator  Catron);  id.  at  1537-41  (opinion  of 
Senator  Paynter) ;  see  id.  at  1497  (opinion  of 
Senator  Crawford ) . 

2'"  49  Cong.  Rec.  1448  (1913)  (opinion  lof 
Senators  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Eliiu 
Root);  see  id.  at  1535  (opinions  of  Senat(^rs 
Penrose  and  Cullom). 

"■*  Id.  at  1495  (opinion  of  Senator  Gronn^) ; 
id.  at  1498   (opinion  of  Senator  Oliver). 

-•"Id.  at  1494-95  (opinion  of  Senator  Join 
D.  Works);  Id.  at  1498-99  (opinion  of  Sett- 
lor Porter  J.  M'Cumber) . 

^H.R.  Res.  402,  68th  Cong.,  2d  Se^ 
(1925);  66  Cong.  Rec.  1790  (1925);  6  Ca^ 
non's  Precedents  778. 

»^HJi.  Rep.  No.  653,  69th  Cong.,  Ist  Seks. 
(1926);  67  Cong.  Rec.  8280-87  (1926);  6  Can- 
non's Precedents  S  545,  at  779. 

2s=  The  subcommittee  stated  that  impeacli 
able  conduct  Included,  among  other  thlnj^s 
gross  betrayals  of  the  public  Interest,  tyre  a 
nical  abuses  of  power,  and  Inexcusable  n<g- 
lect  of  duty.  All  of  these  were  lm{>eachabLe 
In  tbe  subcommittee's  opinion,  whether 
committed  on  or  off  the  bench,  as  long 
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they  were  so  grave  as  to  shame  the  country. 
67  Cong.  Bee.  6283   (1926). 

^  6  Cannon's  Precedents  |  547,  at  784-85. 
They  made  It  clear,  however,  that  In  their 
opinion  the  resignation  of  English  in  no  way 
aSected  the  rights  of  the  Senate  to  hear  and 
determine  the  charges.  The  resolution  con- 
taining this  recommendation  was  passed,  290 
to  23.  Id.  at  785. 

=«75  Cong.  Rec.  12.470  (1932);  6  Cannon's 
Precedents  |  513,  at  710-11. 

^  H.R.  Res.  239,  72d  Cong..  1st  Sess.;  75 
Cong.  Rec.  11,358  (1932);  6  Cannon's  Prece- 
dents §  513,  at  709-10. 

-"HJt.  Rep.  No.  2065.  72d  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
(1933);  6  Cannon's  Precedents  §  514,  at  711. 
The  report  did  censure  the  Judge  for  his 
conduct. 

^'  The  substitute  resolution  was  proposed 
by  Representative  LaGuardia  of  New  Tork. 
6  Cannon's  Precedents  §  514,  at  712. 

-■•76  Cong.  Rec.  4914-16  (1933). 

^  6  Cannon's  Precedents  i  521,  at  731-32. 

«»  Id.  §  524,  at  742. 

-••'  H.R.  Res.  163,  73d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  77 
Cong,  Rec.  4575  (1933). 

■^  80  Cong.  Rec.  404  (1936). 

«'Id.  at  410. 

*'  Id.  at  3486-88.  4654-56. 

«'  Id.  at  4899-906. 

-« Id.  at  5469. 

»•  Id.  at  5602-06.  The  form  of  the  question 
read:  "Senators,  how  say  you?  Is  the  respond- 
ent, Halsted  L.  Rltter,  guUty  or  not  guilty?" 
Id.  at  5602. 

-■*  Id.  at  5602-06.  There  v.'as  one  vote  short 
of  two-thirds  on  the  first  of  the  six  articles.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  55  of  the  56  Senators  who 
voted  guilty  on  the  seventh  article  had  pre- 
viously voted  guilty  on  one  or  more  of  the 
first  six  articles.  The  remaining  Senator 
iMlnton)  had  voted  not  guilty  on  each  of 
the  first  six. 

*"  Id.  at  5607. 

■""  Id.  at  5752-56. 

»"  Rltter  V.  United  States,  84  Ct.  01.  293, 
cert,  denied,  300  U.S.  668  (1936). 

'^^  See  text  accompanying  notes  124-27, 
132-33  supra. 

-^^See  1  A.  de  Tocqueville.  Democracy  In 
America  106-11  (Bradley  ea.  1945) ,  where  the 
author  compares  this  limitation  with  the 
more  extended  power  of  punishment  avaU- 
able  to  legislative  bodies  in  European  coun- 
tries. 

=^*  See  1  J.  Bryce,  The  American  Common- 
wealth 47  (1889). 

"See  N.  BaUey.  Dictionary  (1753);  S. 
Johnson,  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage (3d  ed.  1765);  T.  Sheridan,  a  General 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  (1780); 
R.  Hunter,  The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary 
( 1885 ) ;  J.  Murray,  New  English  Dictionary  76 
(1908). 

-'•4  W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries  1  (4th 
ed.  1771);  Jacobs  Law  Dictionary  (1st  Am. 
ed.  1811).  See  also  T  Potts,  Compendious 
Law  Dictionary  (1813).  Most  nonlegal  dic- 
tionaries defined  "misdemeanor"  merely  as 
behaving  one's  self  111.  See,  e.g.,  J.  Ash,  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language  (1775);  N. 
Bailey,  Dlctlonarlum  Brltannlcum  (1730);  S. 
Johnson,  Dlctlonarv  of  the  English  Language 
(3d  ed.  1765);  T.  Sheridan,  A  General  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language  (1780). 

-'  See,  eg.,  4  W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries 
121  (4th  ed.  1771). 

-"•'  2  Farrand  68. 

^  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  "good  Be- 
haviour" clause  was  taken  from  the  latin 
phrase  "quamdlu  se  bene  gesserlt,"  as  used 
in  the  Act  of  Settlement.  This  phrase  has 
been  defined  as  "[a]  clause  often  used  In 
Letters  Patent  of  the  Grant  of  OfDces,  as  In 
those  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
must  be  Intended  only  as  to  Matters  concern- 
ing their  office;  and  Is  nothing  but  what  the 
Law  would  have  Implied,  If  the  Office  had 
been  granted  for  Ufe."  Cowel's  Law  Diction- 
ary (1727);  see  Blount's  Law  Dictionary  (3d. 
ed.  1717) ;  Cunningham's  Law  Dictionary 
(1764).  See  generally  E.  Haynes,  The  Selec- 
tion and  Tenure  of  Judges  25  (1944). 


'■^2  The  Federalist  No.  78,  at  99  (Tudor 
Pub.  Co.  ed.  1937)   (A.  Hamilton) . 

«'  Id.  at  100. 

^^Por  various  Interpretations  of  Hum- 
phrey's conviction,  see  Brown,  The  Impeach- 
ment of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  26  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  684,  704  (1913)  (treason  or  In  nature 
of  treason ) ;  Dougherty,  Limitations  on  Im- 
peachment, 23  Yale  L.J.  60,  72  (1913)  (trea- 
sonable conduct ) ;  Taylor,  The  American  Law 
of  Impeachment,  180  N.  Am.  Rev.  502,  5ii 
(1905)  (misconduct  on  the  bench):  Thomas, 
The  Law  of  Impeachment  In  the  United 
States,  2  Am.  Pol.  Scl.  Rev.  378,  383  (1903) 
(treason  or  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
off  the  bench ) . 

^C.  Montesquieu,  The  Spirit  of  Laws  118 
(6th  ed.  1793). 

-■■'  2  R.  Wooddeson,  A  Systematical  View  of 
the  Laws  of  England  596-97  (1792).  Wood- 
deson elaborated  on  his  views  by  stating: 
"Thus.  If  a  lord  chancellor  be  guilty  of  brib- 
ery, or  of  acting  grossly  contrary  to  the  duty 
of  his  office.  If  the  Judges  mislead  their  sov- 
ereign by  unconstitutional  opinions,  If  any 
other  magistrate  attempt  to  subvert  the  fun- 
damental laws,  or  Introduce  arbitrary  power, 
these  have  been  deemed  cases  adapted  to  par- 
liamentary Inquiry  and  decision.  So  where  a 
lord  chanceUor  has  been  thought  to  have  put 
the  seal  to  an  Ignomlnous  treaty,  a  lord  ad- 
miral to  neglect  the  safeguard  of  the  sea, 
an  ambassador  to  betray  his  trust,  a  privy 
counsellor  to  propound  or  support  pernicious 
and  dishonorable  measures  or  a  confidential 
adviser  of  his  sovereign  to  obtain  exorbitant 
grants  or  Incompatible  employments,  these 
Imputations  have  properly  occasioned  Im- 
peachments; t>ecause  It  Is  apparent  how  little 
the  ordinary  tribunals  are  calculated  to  take 
cognizance  of  such  offences,  or  to  Investigate 
and  reform  the  general  policy  of  the  state." 
Id.  at  602. 

»» Id.  at  601. 

**  The  author's  view  of  what  Is  Impeachable 
Is  by  no  means  original.  See,  e.g..  State  v. 
Hastings,  37  Neb.  96,  55  N.W.  774  (1893);  Fer- 
guson V.  Maddox,  114  Tex,  85,  263  S.W.  888 
(1924).  See  also  noto  57  supra.  For  the  views 
of  various  commentators,  see  1  J.  Bryce,  The 
American  Commonwealth  47,  208  (1889)  (acts 
in  violation  of  official  duty  and  against  the  In- 
terests of  the  nation);  C.  Burdlck.  The  Law 
of  the  American  Constitution  87  (1922)  (wUl- 
ful  or  corrupt  misconduct  In  office  or  acts  of 
a  criminal  character) ;  T.  Cooley,  The  Genera) 
Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  177-78  (3d 
ed.  1898)  (serious  abuses  or  betrayals  of  trus' 
and  whatever  Is  deserving  of  the  process  In 
the  opinion  of  Congress);  1  G.  Curtis,  Con- 
stitutional History  of  the  United  States  481- 
82  (1889)  (violation  of  law  plus  unfitness  to 
exercise  office  due  to  immorality,  ImbecUtty 
or  maladministration) ;  1  A.  de  Tocqueville, 
Democracy  In  America  108,  110  (Bradley  ed. 
1945)  (Senate  "generally  obliged"  to  find  an 
offense  at  common  law  but  no  reason  to  tie 
them  to  the  "exact  definitions  of  criminal 
law.");  R.  Poster,  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
stitution 5  93  (1895)  (offenses  ranging  from 
breach  of  official  duty  to  off  duty  speeches  en- 
couraging Insurrection) ;  1  J.  Kent,  Commen- 
taries on  American  Law  319-21  (9th  ed.  1858) 
(corrupt  violations  of  public  trust) ;  J.  Pome- 
roy.  An  Introduction  to  the  Constitution  Law 
of  the  United  States  483-93  (1868)  (breaches 
of  trust  and  acts  relating  to  an  official's  duties 
and  functions);  W.  Rawle,  A  View  of  the 
Constitution  209-19  (2d  ed.  1829)  (abuses  of 
Important  trusts  affecting  the  higher  Interest 
of  society);  F.  Sheppard,  The  Constitutional 
Text-Book  75  (1855)  (violations  of  law,  acts 
of  a  political  and  extraordinary  nature,  mis- 
demeanors In  office,  and  violations  of  a  pub- 
lic trust);  1  J.  Tucker,  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  §200  (1899)  (criminal  mis- 
behavior, a  purposed  defiance  of  official  duty, 
and  lack  of  good  behavior) ;  2  D.  Watson,  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  1032-37 
(1910)  (misconduct  in  office  in  exercise  of 
non-exercise  of  a  power  and  public  misbe- 
havior that  would  shame  the  country);  W. 
WUloughby,    Constitutional    History  of  the 
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united  States  §§927-34  (2d  ed.  1929)  (of- 
fenses of  a  political  character  and  gross  be- 
trayals of  the  public  Interest).  See  generally 
1  J  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution 
of  the    United    States    {§796-805    (5th    ed. 

1905). 

--■For  statutes  Involving  criminal  sanc- 
tions against  members  of  the  Judiciary,  see 
18  use.  §  155  (1964)  (knowingly  approv- 
•ng  the  payment  of  fixed  fees  In  bank- 
roptcy) ;  Id-  §  203  (directly  or  Indirectly  seek- 
ing comoensatlon  for  the  performance  of 
duty,  other  than  as  provided  by  law ) ;  '.d.  §  205 
(financial  sharing  In  claims  against  the  gov- 
ernment m  which  they  assist  without  au- 
thority): Id.  §291  (Supp.  V,  1970)  (purchas- 
ing at  less  than  face  value  certain  claims  for 
expanses  against  the  United  States).  For 
statutory  provisions  relating  to  Judicial  dis- 
cretion see  28  U.S.C.  §  144  (1964)  (disqualifi- 
cation for  personal  bias  or  prejudice);  Id. 
§455  (disqualification  when  Judge  has  a 
substantial  Interest  In  the  case);  id.  §958 
(limitation  on  the  appointment  of  receivers) ; 
18  U.S.C.  §401  (1964)  (restraints  on  power 
to  punish  for  contempt).  See  also  28  U.S.C. 
j  134(b)  (1964)  (a  district  court  judge  "shall 
reside  in  the  district  or  one  of  the  districts 
for  which  he  Is  appointed");  Id.  I  296 
(Judges  shall  discharge  aU  Judicial  duties  to 
which  they  are  designated  and  assigned) . 
Upon  entering  office,  a  Judge  takes  the  fol- 
lowing oath:  "I  I  name  I ,  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  I  wUl  administer  Justice 
without  respect  to  persons,  and  do  equal 
right  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich,  and  that 
I  wlU  faithfully  and  Impartially  discharge 
and  perlorm  all  the  duties  Incumbent  upon 
me  as  [title)  according  to  the  best  of  my 
abUitles  and  understanding,  agreeably  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  So  help  me  God."  Id.  §  453. 

»*  50  Con.  Rec.  1266  (1914). 

""See  Powell  v.  McCormack,  395  U.S.  486 
(1969). 

» Indeed,  this  Is  made  clear  by  the  debates 
at  the  Convention.  As  noted,  the  framers 
specifically  rejected  the  term  "maladminis- 
tration "  lest  an  Impeachable  offense  be 
equated  to  whatever  a  particular  Congress 
said  It  meant  (see  text  accompanying  notes 
132-33  supra). 

»"2  Am.  Hist.  Ass'n  Ann.  Rep.  1896.  at 
149-51  (1897).  discussing  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  with  respect  to  the 
removal  of  federal  Judges. 

=•=  Simpson.  Federal  Impeachments,  64  U. 
Pa.  L.  Rev.  803,  812  ( 1916) ,  citing  a  statement 
attributed  to  de  Tocqueville  "that  a  decUne 
of  public  morals  In  the  United  States  would 
probably  be  marked  by  the  abuse  of  the  power 
of  Impeachment  as  a  means  of  crushing  po- 
litical adversaries  or  ejecting  them  from 
office."  See  de  Tocqueville,  supra  note  286. 


LABOR     SXJBCOMMITTEE     PENSION 
STUDY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  months  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
has  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  pension 
funds.  This  study  was  authorized  under 
Senate  Resolution  360 — 91st  Congress, 
second  session,  agreed  to  March  12, 
1970 — and  continued  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 35 — 92d  Congress,  first  session, 
>      agreed  to  March  1, 1971. 

In  connection  with  the  study,  a  survey 
is  being  conducted  of  the  operation  of 
approximately  1,500  plans  of  the  34,000 
pension  plans  registered  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  under  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

The  purpose  of  our  study  is  to  obtain 
an  indepth  and  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  private  pension  system 
and  its  effect  on  the  retirement  expecta- 
tions of  the  American  worker.  Since  this 
work  began,  the  committee  has  received 


a  large  volume  of  correspondence  from 
people  who  thought  they  were  going  to 
receive  a  private  pension  but  found  out 
too  late  that  they  had  no  pension  pro- 
tection. 

Some  matters  the  subcommittee  will 
be  examining  are  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  receiving  pension  benefits, 
such  as  age  and  service  for  vesting  and 
continuous  service  requirements;  the 
level  of  funding  maintained  to  protect 
the  workers  benefits;  the  extent  of  for- 
feitures; and  the  fiduciary  standards  fol- 
lowed by  the  plan  administrators. 

To  date,  more  than  1,000  of  the  1,500 
plans  sampled  have  responded  to  the 
survey.  We  are  continuing  our  efforts  to 
complete  the  survey;  and  analysis  of  the 
data  by  actuaries  and  accountants  on 
loan  from  GAO  is  now  in  progress.  As  the 
survey  and  study  continue,  the  subcom- 
mittee plans  to  conduct  extensive  hear- 
ings into  the  operations  of  pension  plans 
where  there  is  a  record  of  workers  losing 
their  pensions  or  where  the  plan  has 
been  weakened  by  abuses. 

In  the  interim  on  Wednesday.  March 
31.  a  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Staff  Anal- 
ysis of  some  preliminary  data  on  bene- 
fits and  forfeitures  relating  to  87  private 
pension  plans  was  completed  and  re- 
leased. 

This  analysis,  which  represents  a  lim- 
ited group  of  the  1,500  private  pension 
plans  included  in  the  study  of  pension 
plans  underway  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  contains  information  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us 
who  are  concerned  with  the  problems 
faced  by  older  workers  who  are  reaching 
retirement  without  adequate  income  pro- 
tection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment, the  staff  analysis  and  the  survey 
form  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statemekt  by  Senator  Habrison  A.  WnxiAMS, 
Chairman,  CoMMrrrEE  on  Labob  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare 

Senator  Javits  and  I  have  caUed  this  brief- 
ing In  order  to  place  before  the  public  some 
background  Information  about  the  opera- 
tion of  private  p>enslon  plans. 

The  Committee  is  concerned  about  the 
private  pension  system  and  Its  ability  to 
provide  employees  fortunate  enough  to  par- 
ticipate In  pension  plans  with  a  real  promise 
of  a  supplement  to  social  security. 

In  recent  years  older  workers  approaching 
retirement  have  faced  nightmarish  problems 
In  receiving  adequate  retirement  Income. 
For  many  of  them  the  spectre  of  sudden 
layoff,  or  Job  termination  represents  more 
than  the  loss  of  present  income.  All  too  fre- 
quently It  can  also  mean  the  loss  of  pen- 
sion credits  buUt  up  from  long  years  of 
service — credits  that  can  never  be  regained, 
even  with  a  new  Job. 

The  Subcommittee's  activity  for  some 
months  has  been  directed  to  conducting  a 
survey  of  certain  private  pension  plans  to 
determine  present  practices  regarding  vest- 
ing of  benefits,  the  level  of  assets  maintained 
for  funding,  the  fiduciary  standards  observed 
In  fund  operations,  benefits  paid  to  partici- 
pants, and  the  extent  of  forfeitures. 

Private  pension  plans  involve  assets  of  $130 
bUUon,  a  growth  rate  of  $10  bUUon  a  year 
and  30  million  participants.  This  survey  In- 
cludes 1,500  plans  representing  a  significant 
sample  of  34.000  private  pension  plans  re- 
quired to  be  registered  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  tinder  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act,   and  Is  estimated  to 


cover  60  percent  of  the  participants,  or  more 
than  18  mUlion  workers. 

Much  of  the  analysis  of  the  data  is  being 
done  under  the  direction  of  actuaries  and 
accountants  assigned  to  the  committee  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  While  co- 
operation from  the  plan  administrators  has 
generally  been  good,  there  is  stUl  a  large 
number  of  plans  that  have  not  responded  to 
the  survey,  or  who  have  respwnded,  but  with 
information  that  needs  further  explanation. 
The  magnitude  of  the  project  Indicates  that 
it  will  be  some  time  before  the  survey  is 
completed. 

However,  some  preliminary  staff  analyses 
are  significant  enough  to  warrant  presenting 
now.  This  data  released  today  relates  to 
benefits  Emd  forfeitures  of  a  selected  number 
of  plans  for  the  last  20  years.  The  materials 
have  been  distributed  with  appropriate  ex- 
planations. As  the  Introduction  states,  this 
is  a  preliminary  analysis  based  on  a  limited 
sample.  To  this  extent,  the  statistical  results 
may  change  as  more  work  Is  done,  although 
the  problems  of  retiring  workers  will  remain. 
To  summarize  these  results  briefly,  this  sam- 
ple Is  based  on  a  study  of  87  plans  that  com- 
pleted the  survey.  The  plans  represent  assets 
of  $16  billion  and  some  9.8  million  workers 
who  have  participated  In  these  plans  since 
1950. 

While  this  data,  admittedly,  must  be 
viewed  from  a  historical  perspective  some 
disturbing  resiUts  have  been  shown.  Overall, 
the  data  indicates  that  only  5%  of  all  par- 
ticipants who  have  left  since  1950  In  51  pen- 
sion plans  with  11  or  more  years  for  vesting 
have  received  a  benefit,  and  only  16 't  of  all 
participants  who  have  left  since  1960  In  36 
pension  plans  with  10  years  or  less  for  vesting 
have  received  a  benefit. 

In  terms  of  forfeitures.  92%  of  all  active 
participants  since  1950  who  left  the  51  plans 
forfeited  without  qualifying  for  beneflta; 
73%  of  all  active  participants  since  1950  who 
left  the  36  plans  forfeited  without  qualifying 
for  benefits. 

The  study  also  Indicates  that  substantial 
members  of  workers  who  lost  their  pension 
benefits  are  long  service  employees.  In  the 
51  plans,  for  every  two  participants  who  have 
received  a  normal,  early,  or  deferred  retire- 
ment benefit  since  1960.  one  participant  for- 
feited with  more  than  15  years  service;  for 
every  one  participant  who  received  a  benefit, 
one  participant  with  more  than  10  years 
service,  forfeited.  3  participants  with  more 
than  6  years  service  forfeited,  and  16  partici- 
pants with  5  years  service  or  less  forfeited. 
In  the  36  plans,  for  every  one  participant 
with  more  than  15  years  service  who  forfeited 
since  1950.  24  participants  received  a  normal, 
early  or  deferred  retirement  benefit.  For  every 
participant  with  more  than  10  years  service 
who  forfeited,  7  participants  received  such 
benefits;  for  every  participant  with  more 
than  5  years  service  who  forfeited,  one  partic- 
ipant received  such  a  benefit;  for  every 
participant  who  received  such  a  benefit,  4 
employees  with  5  years  service  or  less  for- 
feited. Even  though  the  statistical  results 
may  change  after  further  analysis  and  In- 
vestigation, the  essence  of  the  problem — the 
worker's  plight — remains.  These  statistics 
come  to  life  in  the  poignant  letters  the  Com- 
mittee receives  every  day  from  workers 
trapped  by  the  private  pension  plans  system. 
They  come  from  every  part  of  the  country 
and  tell  us  a  tragic  story.  Some  of  the  ex- 
periences are  worth  sharing  with  you.  For 
example : 

A  man  with  2814  years  continuous  employ- 
ment at  a  paper  mill  lost  his  Job  and  all 
pension  rights — as  he  put  In  his  letter  to 
me.  "One  day  security — ^next  day  nothing 
for  retirement." 

A  man  who  is  now  64  years  old  with  more 
than  15  years  for  the  same  company  was  laid 
off  and  cculd  not  find  work.  In  applying  for 
his  pension  he  discovered  that  he  was  one 
year  short  of  ellgiblUty  for  full  benefits. 
Since  there  was  no  qualifying  job  available, 
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b»  oould  not  get  the  one  year  needed  1^  bla 
pension. 

A  man  employed  for  aS  years  was  termi- 
nated by  bis  employers  "because  tbere  were 
no  more  opportunities  left  for  me  wltb  tbe 
company."  Tbe  plan  had  no  vesting  provi- 
sions so  be  left  wltb  no  pension. 

All  of  tbese  workers  expressed  tbe  name 
common  grievance — tbey  all  lost  tbelr  pen- 
sions but  tbey  bad  no  control  over  tbe  eco- 
nomic forces  tbat  conspired  to  deny  Ibem 
pensions. 

We  will  release  data  from  other  pan;3  of 
the  survey  as  soon  as  It  Is  prepared.  W(i  In- 
tend to  look  Into  the  whole  matter  of  find- 
ing and  vesting  levels  as  well  as  party-ln- 
mterest  transactions.  Interlocking  truiitee- 
shlps.  or  directorships  and  certain  In  rest- 
ment  practices. 

In  this  connection  we  have  distributed  a 
series  of  case  examples  tbat  have  been  ab- 
stracted from  our  survey.  The  Identity  ol'  the 
plan  has  been  removed,  but  the  data  :on- 
talned  In  tbe  survey  form  has  been  prese  ited 
to  Illustrate  what  we  are  looking  for. 

In  addition  to  the  survey,  we  have  also 
started  preparations  for  a  series  of  beailngs 
into  some  of  the  problems  not  suitable  to 
analysis  by  questionnaire. 


Intkoductobt  Comments  by  SenatosIs 

WiLIJAMS  AND  jAVrrS 

We  are  releasing  today  preliminary  statis- 
tical data  complied  by  the  staff  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Labor,  concemlngi  one 
aspect  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee's 
study  of  private  pension  plans.  { 

In  mid- 1970,  we  selected  a  random  cfoss- 
sectlon  sample  of  private  pension  plan^  In 
the  United  States  and  sent  out  1500  (|ues- 
tionnalres  to  the  administrators  of  the  plans. 
Tbe  survey  questionnaires  are  designed  to 
elicit  Information  on  how  private  penplon 
plans  operate  In  this  country  and  what  bene- 
fits American  workers  derive  from  tltem. 
The  questionnaires  we  received  from]  the 
administrators  of  the  plans  are  being  stud- 
ied by  oxir  Subcommittee,  and  we  expedt  to 
develop  further  Information,  to  provide  jtur- 
tber  analysis  and  to  release  to  tbe  public 
further  resxUts  of  this  study.  [ 

As  a  preliminary  step,  the  staff  has  Ana- 
lyzed and  compared  a  limited  sample  tif  a 
g^roup  of  plans  providing  no  vesting  or  'jest- 
ing after  at  least  11  years  of  service,  |and 
another  group  of  plans  providing  vesting 
after  ten  years  of  service  or  less.  I 

Tbe  limited  study  reported  here  compferes 
tbe  numbers  of  workers  receiving  benefits 
and  vested  rights  with  the  number  of  work- 
ers who  forfeited  their  rights  to  ben^ts. 
The  study  demonstrates  that  generally  em- 
ployees have  forfeited  their  rights  to  benefits 
In  numbers  greatly  in  excess  of  those  who 
have  received  benefits  or  vested  rights,  but 
tbat  in  plans  wltb  no  vesting  or  morei  re- 
strictive vesting,  longer  service  employees 
lost  benefits  to  a  higher  degree  than  aueh 
employees  in  plans  with  leas  restrictive  west- 
ing. I 

We  recognize  tbat  these  samples,  whlcn  are 
only  preliminary,  are  not  statistically 'all- 
encompassing.  In  tbat  sense,  we  know  ^hat 
the  final  results  of  oxa  study  may  show  s^me 
▼ariance  from  the  numbers  and  percentages 
we  released  today.  However,  we  believe  that 
even  these  samples  should  be  of  interest  to 
those  concerned  with  retirement  Income,  for 
American  workers. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  staff  analysis  appear 
a  number  of  case  examples  drawn  from  the 
survey  which  are  Illustrative  of  tbe  klndi  of 
problems  and  abuses  being  considered  by  i  the 
Subcommittee.  ' 

Statf  Analtsis  :  Preliminakt  Data  on  tnx 

EXTMfT    OF    BENEJTTS    AJTO    FOByglTUHEa    Hi 

PaivATK    Pension    Plans    in   TWt   UNtrxD 
States 

introduction 
One  of  the  objectives  of  the  XJB.  Seiiate 
study  into  private  pension  plana  is  to  de^r 


mine  tbe  impact  of  private  pension  plans  on 
participating  employees.  The  study  data  of 
this  analysis  focuses  upon  tbe  Impact  of  those 
plans  with  no  vesting  or  restrictive  vesting 
provisions  on  employees  wltb  sut>stantlal  pe- 
riods of  service  who  terminate  their  employ- 
ment prior  to  qualifying  for  retirement 
benefits. 

For  tbe  purpose  of  this  analysis,  "vesting" 
refers  to  the  provision  In  tbe  plan  which 
gives  to  the  employee  a  non-forf  el  table  right 
to  share  In  the  pension  fund  which  covers 
him  In  the  event  of  termination  of  his  em- 
ploymen*;  prior  to  retirement  age.  Although, 
In  its  literal  sense,  "vesting"  has  been  some- 
times construed  to  mean  all  types  of  non- 
forfeitable benefits.  Including  normal,  early 
or  disability  retirement  benefits,  for  purposes 
of  this  report  the  term  "vesting"  is  Intended 
to  mean  that  on  termination  of  employment 
prior  to  retirement,  the  employee  has  a  non- 
forfeitable right  to  obtain  a  def  rrred  retire- 
ment benefit  based  upon  both  the  employer's 
and  employee's  contribution  to  the  pension 
fund. 

The  purpose  of  this  limited  study  Is  to 
examine  and  compare  the  historical  activity 
of  certain  pension  plans  In  terms  of  benefits 
and  forfeiture  rates.  These  analyses  reflect 
a  statistical  comparison  of  the  covered  par- 
ticipants as  between  those  who  ultimately 
received  benefits  and  those  who  did  not  and 
Is  based  solely  on  Information  supplied  by 
plan  administrators  In  response  to  tbe  sur- 
vey form.  No  projection  of  any  kind  is  made 
based  on  this  data. 

SAMPLUfO   APPBOACa 

The  entire  sample  of  private  pension  plans 
randomly  selected  for  study  by  the  Sub- 
committee In  July  of  1970  consisted  of  1500 
plans,  representing  a  broad  and  diverse  seg- 
ment of  the  pension  industry.  Questlon- 
naries  (Pension  Study:  Form  P-1)  were 
mailed  to  the  respondents  (plan  admin- 
istrators.) selected  In  July  and  August  of 
1970. 

Out  of  the  1600  plans,  over  1,000  have  re- 
sponded. Of  those  who  have  responded,  many 
have  so  far  either  refused  to  respond  in 
whole  or  in  part,  have  asserted  that  they 
are  unable  to  respond  In  whole  or  In  part,  or 
have  provided  data  which  appears  question- 
able on  its  face  in  connection  with  Part  III 
of  the  survey  form — covering  data  on  bene- 
fits and  forfeitures.  As  a  consequence,  many 
returns  will  require  additional  clarification 
and  completion. 

Accordingly,  for  purposes  of  analysis,  a 
sample  was  constructed  of  data  from  a  pre- 
liminary group  of  plans  that  furnished 
complete  answers  to  Part  m.  In  addition. 
In  order  to  create  as  homogeneous  a  sample 
as  possible,  plans  established  after  1960  and 
profit-sharing  plans  were  excluded. 

Tbe  sample  consists  of  two  sets  of  plans, 
distinguished  by  the  nature  of  their  vest- 
ing provisions.  The  first  set  consists  of  81 
plans  with  total  assets  of  $10  billion,  rang- 
ing In  size  from  plans  with  over  100,000  ac- 
tive participants,  to  plans  with  under  100 
participants.'  In  this  set  of  plans,  no  nest- 
ing or  vesting  with  11  years  of  service  or 
more  Is  provided  (with  some  plans  having 
additional  age  requirements'  as  well). 

Industries  in  the  sample  are  as  follows: 

Manufacturing 20 

Communications   12 

Finance 7 

Oil    

Gas    

Wholesale  and  retail 

Insxirance 

Maritime 

Construction    


3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Service    1 

Total  81 

No  attempt  was  made  to  break  down  these 
plans  by  other  characteristics,  however,  the 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


sample  covers  both  single  employer  and 
multi-employer  plans,'  insured  and  non- 
Insured  plans,  and  plans  covering  hourly- 
rated,  salaried  and  all  employees.  Tbe  first 
set  of  51  plans  also  Includes  eight  (8)  "con- 
trlbutory"  plans,  i.e.,  plans  In  which  con- 
tributions are  made  by  both  the  employer 
and  the  employees. 4 

The  second  set  consists  of  36  plans  with 
assets  of  $6  billion,  again  representing  a  wide 
range  In  terms  of  participant  coverage.  The 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  plans 
are  that  they  provide  for  vesting  after  ten 
years  of  service  or  less,  regardless  of  age.  In- 
dustries represented  in  this  group  are  as 
follows: 

Manufacturing jt 

Oil    I'll"      3 

Gas     o 

Utilities IV."'.'.'.      1 

Transportation 3 

Publishing  ""     3 

Insurance "      3 

Construction j 

Total   ~^ 

Neither  set  of  samples  can  as  yet  be  as- 
sumed to  be  statistically  representative  of  all 
Inc'.ustrles  in  the  survey. 

This  set  also  includes  14  contributory 
plans.  ■■ 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  sets  of  for- 
feiture figures  furnished  by  the  plans  In  the 
sample  were  based  on  estimates,  In  which 
case  a  footnote  explanation  Is  contained 
within  tbe  appropriate  table.  These  responses 
are  tabulated  exactly  as  reported. 

ANALYSIS  OP  SI  PLANS  WITH  NO  VESTING  0« 
VESTING  WITH  11  TEABS  OF  BCBVICI  OB 
MORS 

Table  1  depicts  the  overall  comparison  of 
the  number  of  participants  who  have  ob- 
tained retirement  benefits  from  the  51  plans* 
since  1950  with  the  number  who  have  for- 
feited.' 

Out  of  a  sample  covering  a  total  of  6.9 
million  participants  since  1950,  253,118  or  4 
percent  have  received  any  kind  of  normal, 
early  or  deferred  vested  retirement  benefit 
4.8  million  or  70  percent,  without  regard  to 
length  of  service,  have  left  tbese  plans  since 
1950  without  benefits.  In  terms  of  the  5.3 
million  active  participants  who  left  the  scope 
of  these  plans  since  1950,  the  total  percentage 
who  forfeited,  regardless  of  length  of  serv- 
ice, is  92  percent,  while  the  percentage  who 
received  benefits  is  5  percent.* 

Of  the  4.8  million  who  forfeited  without 
benefits,  close  to  4.1  million  or  85  percent 
had  five  years  service  or  less  (Subtable  1-A). 
The  Impact  of  these  plans  on  longer  service 
employees  is  reflected  in  Subtable  1-B.  For 
every  two  employees  who  received  a  benefit, 
one  employee  wltb  more  than  15  years  of 
service  forfeited.  For  every  one  employee  who 
received  a  benefit,  one  employse  with  more 
than  ten  years  of  service  forfeited,  nearly 
three  employees  with  more  than  five  years  of 
service  forfeited,  while  16  employees  with 
five  years  service  or  lese  forfeited. 

Table  2  compares  the  number  of  partici- 
pants who  have  received  vested  rights  on 
termination  of  employment  prior  to  reUre- 
ment  since  1960  with  those  who  have  for- 
feited. Less  than  one  percent  of  the  6.9  mil- 
lion employees  since  1950  who  have  partici- 
pated In  these  plans  and  the  5.2  million  ac- 
tive employees  who  have  left  the  plans  since 
1950  have  received  such  vested  rights — ^the 
precise  number  Is  21,498 

As  Subtable  2-A  shows,  for  every  one  par- 
ticipant who  received  such  a  vested  right, 
223  participants  forfeited  without  regard  to 
length  of  service.  Of  these  participants,  five 
forfeited  with  more  than  15  years  service, 
13  forfeited  with  more  than  ten  years  service, 
33  forfeited  with  more  than  five  years  service 
and  186  forfeited  with  five  years  service  or 
less.* 

Table  3  provides  the  same  comparisons  as 
Table  2  except  that  it  U  limited  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  five  years. 
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13336  participants  of  2.9  million  partlcl- 
natlng  in  the  last  five  years — or  considerably 
uss  than  one  percent— have  received  vested 
rights  on  termination  of  employment  prior 
to  retirement.  In  terms  of  the  1.2  million 
active  participants  who  have  left  the  scope 
of  these  plans  in  the  last  flve  years,  the  per- 
centage who  received  such  vested  rights  is 
one  percent. 

By  contrast,  991,111  participants,  regardless 
of  length  of  service,  forfeited  In  the  last  flve 
years.  This  constituted  34  percent  of  the  2.9 
mUllon  participating  in  the  last  flve  years 
but  82  percent  of  all  the  active  participants 
who  left  the  scope  of  the  plans. 

As  Subtable  3-A  shows,  the  largest  number 
of  all  of  the  participants  who  forfeited — 
836  589  or  84  percent— were  In  the  category 
of  participants  with  flve  years  service  or  less. 
The  forfeiture  percentages  by  length  of  serv- 
ice for  the  remaining  categories  of  partici- 
pants are  virtually  similar  to  the  correspond- 
ing forfeiture  percentages  for  tbe  last  20 
years  (See  Subtable  1-A). 

Subtable  3-B  Indicates  that  for  every  one 
participant  In  tbe  last  five  years  who  re- 
ceived a  vested  right  upon  termlnaUon  of 
anployment  prior  to  retirement,  70  partici- 
pants forfeited  without  regard  to  length  of 
service.  Of  these  partlclpanU,  two  forfeited 
with  more  than  15  years  service,  flve  forfeited 
with  more  than  ten  years  service,  12  for- 
feited with  more  than  flve  years  service,  and 
67  forfeited  wltb  flve  years  service  or  less." 

ANALYSIS  OF  36  PLANS  WITH  VEBTINO  AFTEH   10 
YEARS    OF    SERVICE    OR    LESS 

Table  4  depicts  the  overall  comparison  of 
the  number  of  parUcipants  who  have  ob- 
Ulned  retirement  benefits  from  the  36  plans 
since  1950  with  tbe  number  who  have  for- 
feited. 

Out  of  a  sample  covering  a  total  of  2.9 
mUUon  participants  since  1950,  242,510  or 
8  percent  have  received  a  normal,  early  or 
deferred  vested  retirement  benefit.  1.1  mil- 
lion or  38  percent,  without  regard  to  length 
of  service,  have  left  the  36  plans  since  1950 
without  benefits.  In  terms  of  the  1.5  million 
who  left  the  scope  of  these  plans  since  1960, 
the  total  percentage  who  forfeited,  regard- 
less of  length  of  service  Is  73  percent,  while 
those  with  benefits  Is  16  percent." 

Of  the  1.1  million  who  forfeited  without 
benefits.  897,797  or  80  percent  had  flve  years 
service  or  less  ( Subtable^  4-A). 

As  indicated  by  Subtable  4-B,  24  em- 
ployees received  a  benefit  for  every  one  em- 
ployee with  more  than  16  years  service  who 
forfeited  and  seven  received  a  benefit  for 
every  one  employee  with  more  than  ten  years 
of  service  who  forfeited."  On  the  other  hand, 
for  every  one  employee  tbat  received  a  bene- 
fit, one  employee  with  more  than  flve  years 
service  forfeited  and  four  employees  with 
flve  years  service  or  less  forfeited. 

Table  5  compares  the  number  of  partici- 
pants since  1950  who  have  received  vested 
rights  on  termination  of  employment  prior 
to  retirement  with  those  who  have  forfeited 
In  the  36  plans.  Of  the  2.9  million  who  have 
participated  in  these  plans  since  1960,  only 
3  percent  (91,517  participants)  received 
vested  rights.  Of  the  1.5  million  active  par- 
ticipants who  left  the  scope  of  these  plans 
since  1950,  only  6  percent  (91,517  partici- 
pants) received  such  vested  rights. 

As  Subtable  5-A  shows,  for  every  one  par- 
ticipant who  received  such  a  vested  right, 
12  participants  forfeited  without  regard  to 
length  of  service.  Of  these  participants,  ten 
had  flve  years  service  or  less.  On  the  other 
hand,  nine  participants  received  vested  rights 
for  every  one  that  forfeited  with  more  than 
16  years  service,  and  two  received  vested 
rights  for  every  one  that  forfeited  with  more 
than  ten  years  service.  For  every  one  par- 
ticipant that  received  a  vested  right,  2.6  for- 
feited with  more  than  flve  years  service." 

Of  1.8  mllUon  participating  in  the  last 
flve  years,  38,037  participants,  or  2  percent, 
have  received  vested  rights  on  termination 
of  employment   prior   to   retirement.   This 


number  represents  9  percent  of  the  active 
participants  who  have  left  the  scope  of  the 
plan  in  the  last  flve  years — the  highest  per- 
centage in  tills  connection. 

332,760  participants,  regardless  of  length 
of  service,  forfeited  in  the  last  flve  years. 
This  constituted  18  percent  of  the  1.8  mil- 
lion participating  in  the  last  flve  years  but 
83  percent  of  the  400,000  active  participants 
who  left  the  scope  of  the  plan  in  the  last 
flve  yetirs. 

As  Subtable  6-A  shows,  267,583  or  80  per- 
cent of  tbe  total  forfeitures  had  flve  years 
service  or  less  while  65,177  or  20  percent 
had  more  than  flve  years  service.  Subtable 
6-B  indicates  that  80  employees  received 
vested  rights  on  termination  of  employment 
prior  to  retirement  for  every  one  employee 
Who  forfeited  with  more  than  16  yecirs  serv- 
ice. Of  these  participants,  26  employees  re- 
ceived such  vested  rights  for  every  one  em- 
ployee who  forfeited  with  more  than  ten 
years  service.  Again,  employees  who  forfeited 
with  more  than  flve  years  service  outnum- 
bered those  who  received  such  vested  rights 
by  two  to  one." 

A  COMPARISON  OF  .11  PLANS  WITH  NO  VESTING  OR 
VESTING  WITH  11  TEABS  OF  SERVICE  OR  MORE 
AND  36  PLANS  WITH  VESTING  AITER  10  TEARS 
OF     SERVICE     OB     LESS 

As  Table  7  demonstrates,  while  only  flve 
percent  of  the  active  participants  who  left 
the  scope  of  the  plan  since  1950  obtained 
benefits  in  tbe  51  plans  with  no  vesting  or 
later  vesting.  16  percent  of  such  participants 
obtained  benefits  in  the  36  plans  In  the 
earlier  vesting  sample. 

To  some  extent,  this  Is  attributable  to  the 
larger  numbers  of  participants  In  the  36  plans 
who  received  deferred  retirement  benefits 
based  on  vested  rights  obtained  when  they 
terminated  employment  prior  to  retirement. 
Only  .03  percent  of  participants  who  left  the 
scope  of  the  51  plans  obtained  such  benefits, 
while  .7  percent  In  the  36  plans  obtained  such 
beneflts. 

The  percentages  of  those  who  forfeited 
with  more  than  flve  years  of  service  is  falrty 
equal  in  both  sets  of  plans  (See  Subtable 
7-A). 

Subtable  7-B  shows  that  in  the  51  plans 
for  every  two  employees  with  more  than  15 
years  service  who  received  beneflts,  one  em- 
ployee forfeited,  compared  with  the  36  plans 
where  24  employees  with  more  than  15  years 
service  received  beneflts  for  every  one  who 
did  not. 

A  consistent  factor  is  that  roughly  the 
same  high  percentages — in  the  80th  percen- 
tile—forfeit  with  flve  years  service  or  less. 
(See  Subtable  7-A) 

A  comparison  of  those  who  have  received 
vested  rights  on  termination  of  employment 
prior  to  retirement  is  shown  by  Table  8.  Al- 
most three  times  as  many  active  participants 
left  the  51  plans  since  1950  as  left  the  36 
plans,  yet  in  the  latter  group,  91,617  obtained 
such  vested  rights,  while  in  the  former  group 
only  21,489  obtained  such  vested  rights — a 
ratio  of  over  four  to  one. 

The  experience  of  the  flve  years  is  similar. 
Tliree  times  as  many  participants  have  re- 
ceived vested  rights  on  termination  of  em- 
ployment prior  to  retirement  in  the  36  plans 
as  in  the  51  plans,  despite  the  fact  that  three 
times  as  many  active  participants  left  the  61 
plans  as  left  the  36  plans. 

SUMMARY 

The  beneflts,  vested  rights  and  forfeiture 
status  of  two  discrete  samples  of  private  pen- 
sion plans  that  completely  answered  Part  HI 
Pension  Study:  Form  P-1  was  examined.  The 
flrst  sample  consisted  of  51  plans  that  had 
no  vesting  provisions  or  vesting  vrtth  11  years 
of  service  or  more.  The  second  sample  con- 
sisted of  36  plans  with  vesting  after  10  years 
of  service  or  less. 
The  principal  preliminary  results  are: 
(1)  Four  percent  of  all  participants  since 
1950  in  the  51  no  vesting  or  later  vesting 
p1ii|T»»  bav*  received  normal,  early  or  deferred 


retirement  beneflts;  eight  percent  of  all  par- 
ticipants in  the  36  earUer  vesting  plans  have 
received  such  benefits. 

(2)  Five  precent  of  all  active  participants 
since  1960  who  left  tbe  plans  have  received 
normal  early  or  deferred  retirement  bene- 
fits; 16  percent  of  all  active  parUcipanu 
since  1950  who  left  the  36  plans  have  re- 
ceived such  benefits. 

(3)  70  percent  of  all  participants  since  1980 
in  the  51  plans  have  forfeited  without  quali- 
fying for  l>eneflts;  38  percent  in  the  36  plans 
have  fCH-feJtcd  without  qualifying  for  bene- 
flts. 

(4)  92  percent  of  all  active  participants 
since  1960  who  left  the  51  plans  forfeited 
without  qualifying  for  beneflts;  73  percent 
of  all  active  participants  since  1960  who  left 
the  36  plans  forfeited  without  qualifying  for 
beneflts. 

(5)  Of  the  total  forfeitures  in  the  51  plana 
since  1950,  85  percent  were  participants  with 
flve  years  service  or  less;  of  total  forfeitures 
in  the  36  plans  since  1950,  80  percent  were 
participants  with  flve  years  service  or  less. 

(6)  In  the  51  plans,  for  every  two  partici- 
pants who  has  received  a  normal,  early  or 
deferred  retirement  beneflt  since  1950,  one 
participant  forfeited  with  more  than  15  years 
service,  for  every  one  participant  who  re- 
ceived a  benefit,  one  participant  with  more 
than  ten  years  service  forfeited,  three  'V>ar- 
tlclpants  with  more  than  five  years  service 
forfeited,  and  16  participants  with  flve  years 
service  or  less  forfeited. 

(7)  In  the  36  plans,  for  every  one  partici- 
pant with  more  than  15  years  service  who 
forfeited  since  1950,  24  participants  received 
a  normal,  early  or  deferred  retirement  bene- 
flts; for  every  participant  with  more  tban  10 
years  service  who  forfeited,  seven  partici- 
pants received  such  beneflts;  for  every  par- 
ticipant with  more  than  flve  years  service 
who  forfeited,  one  participant  received  such 
a  beneflt;  for  every  participant  who  received 
such  a  beneflt,  four  employees  with  flve 
years  service  or  less  forfeited. 

TECHNICAL    NOR 

In  several  of  the  tables  presented  In  this 
report,  percentages  in  specific  columns  may 
not  add  up  to  100  percent  and  totals  may  not 
correspond  exactly  to  tbelr  components. 

This  Is  due  to  a  number  of  factors.  First, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  adjust  the  data 
for  any  possible  overstatement  or  under- 
statement In  tbe  answers  to  the  surrey  form, 
except  that  where  a  report  specifically  so  In- 
dicated, particlpsmte  who  were  transferred 
Into  supplementary  or  new  plans,  with  bene- 
flt rights  intact,  were  excluded  from  the 
items  relating  to  active  participants  who 
left  the  scope  of  the  plans. 

Second,  as  indicated  In  footnotes  to  vari- 
ous tables,  participants  who  received  dis- 
ability retirement,  death,  survivors  and  sim- 
ilar type  beneflts  were  excluded  from  thoee 
items  relating  to  participants  who  received 
beneflts. 

Third,  in  the  contributory  plans,  partici- 
pants who  forfeited  owing  to  withdrawal  of 
their  contributions  rather  than  by  failure  to 
meet  eligibility  requirements  were  excluded 
from  forfeiture  flgiires.  Otherwise  there  were 
specifically  Included. 

Fourth,  figures  and  percentages  have  been 
rounded  when  convenient  to  do  so. 


FOOTNOTES 

1  "Participant"  was  defined  by  Form  P-1  as 
"any  employee  or  former  employee  of  an  em- 
ployee or  any  member  of  an  employee  organ- 
nizatlon  who  Is  or  may  become  eligible  to 
receive  a  beneflt  or  any  type  from  any  em- 
ployee pension  beneflt  plan  or  whose  bene- 
ficiaries may  l>e  eligible  to  receive  any  such 
benefit  and  included  prepartlclpants  where 
contributions  were  being  made  on  their  be- 
half as  well  as  persons  still  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  virhose  service  is  temporarily  Inter- 
rupted." 

»In  addition  to  length  of  service  require- 
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ments  for  vesting  of  benefits,  many  p'.  ans 
also  require  that  a  minimum  age  be  attaij  led 
e.g.,  16  years  service  aTid  age  45.  For  purp  )ses 
of  this  analysis,  only  the  service  require- 
ments were  considered;  the  age  factor  jhas 
not  yet  been  separately  analyzed. 

'Multi-employer"  referring  In  this  don- 
text  to  a  collectively  bargained  plan  to  wllch 
predominately  unaffiliated  employers  cont^b- 
ute. 

'  In  tabulating  forfeiture  rates, 
tory"  plans  present  somewhat  of  a  problem 
because  it  is  almost  Invariably  the  case 
terminating  employees  who  withdraw  their 
contributions  will  forfeit  vested  rights  in  the 
employer's  contributions  despite  having  c  th- 
erwise  satisfied  the  age  and  service  require- 
ments for  vesting.  Where  the  plan  specific  illy 
indicated   that   forfeitures   were   created   by 
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TABLE  1.— A  COMPARISON  OF  TH 

VESTING  REQUIRING 


Participants,  benefits,  and  forfeitures 


(1)  Participants  since  1950 

(Z)  Active  participants  presently  under  plans 

(3)  Retired  participants  presently  under  plans,. 

(4)  Active  participants  since  1950  who  left  scope  of  plan  •. 

(5)  Participants  who  received  normal  retirement  bene- 

fits since  1950_  

(6)  Participants  who  received  early  retire.Tient  benefits 

since  1950 

(7)  Participants  who  received  deferred  retirement  bene- 

fits based  on  vested  rights  since  1950 

(! )  Total  participants  with  benefits  (items  (5),  (6),  and 
(7))> 


>  Includes  those  who  received  benefits,  vested  rights,  or  died. 
:  Excludes  partKipants  who  received  disability  retiremeif , 
fits.  The  total  number  of  participants  receiving  benefits  of 


SUBTABLE  lA  -RATIO  (PERCENT)  OF  FORFEITURES 
FORFEITURES  (ITEIWS  (9),  (10), 


5Y  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  TO  TOTAL 
11)  AND  (12)) 


Forfeitures 


(9)  Total  forfeitures  since  1950 

(10)  With  more  than  15  years  service. 

(11)  With  more  than  10  years  service.. 

(12)  With  more  than  5  years  service.. 

(13)  With  5  years  or  less  service 


>  In  terms  of  1  participant  who  received  a  benefit 

TABLE  2.-A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  PARTI 

VESTING  REQUIRllG 


Participants,  vested  rights  and  forfeitures  since  1950 


(1)  Participa-ts  since  1950 

(2)  Active  participants  since  1950  who  left  scope  of  plan  •.. . 

(3)  Participants  since  1950  who  received  vested  rights  on 

termination  of  employment  prior  to  retirement 

(4)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  regardless  of 

length  of  service  1 -   

(5)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  with  more  than  15 

years  service - 


>  Includes  those  yho  received  benefits,  vested  rights,  or  i  ed. 


SUBTABLE  2A.— PARTICIPANTS  Wl 


Vested  rights  and  forfeitures  since  1950 


(a)  With  vested  rights 

(b)  Forfeited  regardless  of  length  of  service. 


(a)  With  vested  rights 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  15  years  service.. 


(a)  With  vested  rights 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  10  years  service. 


>  In  terms  of  1  participant  who  received  a  vested  right. 
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these  circumstances  rather  than  by  failure 
to  meet  age  or  service  requirements,  the 
figures  furnished  were  eliminated  from  tab- 
ulation. Otherwise,  they  were  specifically  In- 
cluded. 

-  See  Footnote  No.  4. 

•For  purposes  of  constructing  this  table, 
as  well  as  thp  comparable  tables  for  the 
sample  of  36  plans,  workers  receiving  dis- 
ability retirement,  death,  and  other  forms 
of  siwvivors  benefits  were  excluded  since  re- 
ceipt of  benefits  In  these  circumstances  is  not 
primarily  conditioned  on  meeting  age  or  serv- 
ice requirements.  However,  the  total  numtier 
of  participants  having  received  such  benefits 
Is  provided  in  footnotes  to  the  respective 
tables  Involved. 

•  The  tables  contained  separate  percentage 
calculations  which  indicate  that  there  are 


participants  stUl  within  the  scope  of  the  plan 
who  may  yet  receive  benefits. 

'See  technical  note  on  page  16. 

•For  explanation  of  variations  in  totals 
see  technical  note  on  page  16. 

i»  For  explanation  of  variations  In  totals,  see 
technical  note  on  page  16. 

"  See  technical  note  on  page  16. 

"  Many  plans  in  this  particular  sample  re- 
ported  no  forfeitures  for  participants  with 
more  than  15  or  10  years  of  seriOce.  For  those 
who  did  report  such  forfeitures,  it  is  to  be 
deduced  that  10  year  vesting  or  less  was  not 
applicable  during  the  entire  20  year  period 
reported. 

"For  explanation  of  variations  In  totals 
see  technical  note  on  page  16.  ' 

"For  explanation  of  variations  In  totals, 
see  technical  note  on  page  16. 


NUMBER  OF  PARTICIPANTS  WITH  BENEFITS  AND  FORFEITURES  SINCE  1950  IN  PLANS  WITH  NO  VESTING  OR 
11  OR  MORE  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  (BASED  ON  51  PUNS  WITH  JIO  BILLION  IN  ASSETS) 


Percentage  of— 

Number 

Item  (1) 

Item  (4) 

6.9  million 

1.7  million 

210,  289 

5.2  million 

100  . 
25  . 
3  . 
75 

ioo 

147,364 

2 

3 

104, 124 

1 

2 

1,630 

.02 

.03 

253,118 

4 

5 

Participants,  benefits,  and  forfeitures 


Percentage  of— 
Number     Item  (1)      Item  (4) 


(9)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  regardless  of 

length  of  service '. .  4.8  million 

(10)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  with  more  than 

15  years  service n5  573 

(11)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  with  more  than 

10  years  service 2go  018 

(12)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  with  more  than 

5  years  service 719  688 

(13)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  with  5  years  or 

less  service 4.0  million 


70 

29 

1.6 

12 

4 

5 

10 

14 

59 

77 

death,  survivors,  and  similar  bene- 
is  nature  since  1950  was  88,810. 


Number 


Percentage 
of  item  (9) 


4.8  million 

115,573 

280. 018 

719,688 

4  million 


100 

2 

6 

15 

85 


'  Many  plans  provided  estimates  for  this  item  based  on  employee  turnover  statistics  in  which 
rehires  were  counted  as  separate  transactions. 

SUBTABLE  IB -PARTICIPANTS  WITH  BENEFITS  COMPARED  TO  FORFEITURES  BY  LENGTH 
OF  SERVICE  (DERIVED  FROM  (8),  (9),  (10),  (11)  AND  (12)) 


Benefits  and  forfeitures 

(a)  With  benefits 

(b)  Forfeited  regardless  of  length  of  service. . . 

(a)  With  benefits. 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  15  years  service.. 

(a)  With  benefits 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  10  years  service.. 

(a)  With  benefits 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  5  years  service... 

(a)  With  benefits 

(b)  Forfeited  with  less  than  5  years  service 


Ratio' 


1 

19 


1 
16 


IPANTS  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  VESTED  RIGHTS  AND  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  FORFEITED  SINCE  1950  IN  PLANS  WITH  NO  VESTING  OR 
11  OR  MORE  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  (BASED  ON  51  PLANS  WITH  $10  BILLION  IN  ASSETS) 


Percentage  of— 

Number 

Item(l) 

Item  (2) 

6.9  million 
5. 2  million 

100  . 
75 

ioo 

21,498 

.3 

.4 

4. 8  million 

70 

92 

115.573 

1.6 

2.2 

Percentage  of- 


Participants,  vested  rights  and  forfeitures  since  1950 


I^umber      Item(l)       Item  (2) 


(6)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  with  more  than  10 

years  service 

(7)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  with  more  than  5 

years  service 

(8)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  with  5  years  or 

less  service 


280, 018 

45 

719,688 

10 

14 

4  million 

59 

77 

2  Many  plans  provided  estimates  for  this  item  based  on  employee  turnover  statistics  in  which 
rehires  were  counted  as  separate  transactions. 


H  VESTED  RIGHTS  COMPARED  TO  FORFEITURES  BY  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  (FROM  ITEMS  (3)  THROUGH  (8)) 


Ratio  1 


1 

223 


Vested  rights  and  forfeitures  since  1950  Ratio ' 

(a)  With  vested  rights 

(b)  Forfeited  w'th  more  than  5  years  service "[[[[[[""[["[ 

(a)  With  vested  rights 1 

<b)  Forfeited  with  5  years  or  less  service 186 


1 
33 
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TABLE  3.-A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  PARTICIPANTS  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  VESTED  RIGHTS  AND  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  FORFEITED  WITHIN  UST  5  YEARS  IN  PLANS  WITH  NO  VEStiNG 

OR  VESTING  REQUIRING  11  OR  MORE  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  (BASED  ON  51  PLANS  WITH  JIO  BILLION  IN  ASSETS) 


Participants,  vested  rights,  and  forfeitures  in  last 
5  years 


Percentage  of— 
Number     Item  (1)       Item  (2) 


(1)  Participants  in  last  5  years 2.9  million  100 

(2)  Active  paiticipants  in  last  5  years  who  left  scope  of 

'■'     plan' ----       1.2  million  41  100 

(3)  Participants  in  last  5  years  who  received  vested  rights 

on  termination  of  emfl^loyment prior  to  retirement...  12,536  .4  1 

lit  Participants  who  forfeited  in  last  5  years  regardless  of 

^       length  of  seivice  2 991,111  34  82 

(i)  Participants  who  forfeited  In  last  5  years  with  more 

than  15  years  seivice 27,335  .9  2 

'  Includes  those  who  received  benefits,  vested  rights,  or  died. 

SUBTABLE  3A.-RATI0  (%)  OF  FORFEITURES  BY  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  TO  TOTAL  FOR- 
FEITURES IN  LAST  5  YEARS  (ITEMS  (4)  THROUGH  (8)) 


Participants,  vested  rights,  and  forfeitures  In  last 
5  years 


Percentage  of— 
Number      Item  (1)       Item  (2) 


(6)  Participants  who  forfeited  in  last  5  years  with  more 

than  10  years  service. 

(7)  Participants  who  forfeited  in  last  5  years  with  more 

than  5  years  service 

(8)  Participants  who  forfeited  in  last  5  years  with  5  years 

service  or  less... 


63,894 

2 

5 

155,  522 

5 

13 

835,  589 

29 

70 

'  Many  plans  provided  estimates  for  this  item  based  on  employee  turnover  statistics  In  which 
rehires  were  counted  as  separate  transactions. 

SUBTABLE  3B.-PARTICIPANTS  WITH  VESTED  RIGHTS  COMPARED  TO  FORFEITURES  BY 
LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  (FROM  ITEMS  (3)  THROUGH  (8)) 


Forteltures  last  5  years 


Number 


Percentage 
of  item  (4) 


Vested  rights  and  forfeitures  in  last  5  years 


Ratio' 


(4)  Total  loiteitures  last  5  years 

(5)  With  more  than  15  years  service. 

(6)  With  more  than  10  years  service. 

(7)  With  more  than  5  years  service.. 

(8)  With  5  years  or  less  service 


991,  111 

100 

27,335 

3 

63,894 

5 

155,522 

16 

835,  589 

84 

(a)  With  vested  rights 

(b)  Forfeited  regardless  of  length  of  service... 

(a)  With  vested  tights 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  15  years  service. 

(a)  With  vested  rights 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  10  years  service.. 

(a)  With  vested  rights 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  5  years  service... 

(a)  With  vested  rights 

(b)  Forfeited  with  5  years  or  less  service- 


I  In  terms  of  1  participant  who  received  a  vested  right 
TABLE  4.-A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  PARTICIPANTS  WITH  BENEFITS  AND  FORFEITURES  SINCE  1950  IN  PLANS  WITH  A  VESTING  REQUIREMENT  OF  10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  OR 

LESS  (BASED  ON  36  PLANS  WITH  $6  BILLION  IN  ASSETS) 


Participants,  benefits,  and  forfeitures 


Percentage  of- 
Number     Item  (1)       Item  (4) 


(1)  Participants  since  1950 2.9  million  100 

(2)  Active  participants  presently  under  plans 1.4  million  47 

(3)  Retired  participants  presently  under  plans 193.663  7 

(4)  Active  participants  since  1950  who  left  scope  of  plan  1.  1.5  million  52  100 

(5)  Participants  who  received  normal  retirement  benefits 

sincel950 128.328  4  8 

(6)  Participants  who  received  early  retirement  benefits 

Sincel950 103.223  3  7 

(7)  Participants  who  received  deferred  retirement  bene- 

fits based  on  vested  rights  since  1950 10.959  .4  .7 

(8)  Total  participants  with  benefits  (items  (5),  (6),  and 

(7))J 242.510  8  16 


Participants,  benefits,  and  forfeitures 


Percentage  of— 
Number     Item  (1)       Item  (4) 


(9)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  regardless  of 

length  of  service  3 1.1  million 

(10)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  with  more  than 

15  years  service 9. 931 

(11)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  with  more 

than  10  years  service 36.901 

(12)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  with  more  than 

5  years  service... -.  220.203 

(13)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  with  5  years 

service  or  less 879.797 


38 

73 

.3 

.7 

1 

2 

7 

15 

30 

59 

•  Many  plans  provided  estimates  for  this  item  based  on  employee  turnover  statistics  in  which 
rehires  werekounted  as  separate  transactions. 


>  Includes  those  who  received  benefits,  vested  rights,  or  died. 

>  Excludes  participants  who  received  disability  retirement,  death,  survivors  and  similar  benefits. 
The  total  number  of  participants  receiving  benefits  of  this  nature  since  1950  was  71,309. 

TABLE  4A.-RATI0  (PERCENT)  OF  FORFEITURES  BY    LENGTH    OF   SERVICE   TO    TOTAL      TABLE  4B.-PARTICIPANTS  WITH  BENEFIT    COMPARED  TO  FORFEITURE    BY  LENGTH  OF 
FORFEITURES  (ITEMS  (9),  (10),  (U),  AND  (12))  SERVICE  (DERIVED  FROM  ITEMS  (8),  (9),  (10),  (11)  AND  (12)) 


forfeitures 


Number 


Percentage 
of  item  (9) 


Benefits  and  forfeitures 


Ratio  > 


(9)  Total  forfeitures  since  1950 1.1  million 

(10)  With  more  than  15  years  service 9,931 

(11)  With  more  than  10  years  service 36,901 

(12)  With  more  than  5  years  service 220,203 

(13)  With  5  years  service  or  less 879.797 


100 

.9 

3 

20 
80 


(a)  With  benefits 

(b)  Forfeited  regardless  of  length  of  service. . . 

(a)  With  benefits 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  15  years  service. 

(a)  With  benefits 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  10  years  service. 

(a)  With  benefits 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  5  years  service.. 

(a)  With  benefits 

(b)  With  5  years  service  or  less 


1 
42 

24 
1 


1  In  terms  of  one  participant  who  received  a  benefit 
TABLE  5.    A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  PARTICIPANTS  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  VESTED   RIGHTS   AND  THOSE  WHO  HAVE   FORFEITED  SINCE  1950IN   PLANS  WITH  VESTING 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  OR  LESS  (BASED  ON  36  PLANS  WITH  ASSETS  OF  $6  BILLION) 


Participants,  vested  rights  and  forfeitures  since  1950 


Percentage  of— 
Number     Item  (1)       Item  (2) 


(1)  Participants  since  1950. 2. 9  million 

(2)  Active  participants  since  1950  who  left  scope  of  plan  >..      1. 5  million 

(3)  Participants  since  1950  who  received  vested  rights  on 

termination  ol  employment  prior  to  retirement 91,517 

(')  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  regardless  of 

length  of  service i 1.1  million 

(5)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  with  more  than 

15  years  service 9,931 


100 
52 

3 

38 
.3 


100 

6 

73 

.7 


Participants,  vested  rights  and  forfeitures  since  1950 


Percentage  of— 
Number     Item  (1)       Item  (2) 


(6)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  with  more  than 

10  years  service 

(7)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  with  more  than 

5  years  service - 

(8)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950  with  5  years  or 

less  service 


36,901 

1 

2 

220,203 

7 

15 

879,797 

30 

59 

'Includes  those  who  received  benefits,  vested  rights,  or  died. 


>  Many  plans  provided  estimates  tor  this  item  based  on  employee  turnover  statistics  in  which 
rehires  were  counted  as  separate  transactions. 
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SUITABLE  5A.  -COMPARED  TO  FORFEITURES  BY  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  (FROM  ITEMS  (3)  THROUGH  (8)) 


Vested  righu  and  forfeitures  since  19S0 


(a)  With  vested  rights 

(b)  Forfeited  regardless  of  length  of  service. 


(a)  With  vested  rights 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  15  years  service. 


(a)With  vested  rights 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  10  years  service. 


>  In  terms  of  one  participant  who  received  a  vested  rigti  L 


TABLE  6.-A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF 

REQUIREMENTS 


PARTICIPANTS  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  VESTED  RIGHTS  AND  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  f  U.  FEIUD  IN  THE  UST  5  YEARS  IN  PLANS  WITH  VESTING 
OF  10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  OR  LESS  (BASED  ON  36  PLANS  WITH  J6  BILLi    N  IN  ASSETS) 


Participants,  ves;ed  rights,  and  forieituras  in  last  5  years 


(1)  Participants  in  last  5  years 

(2)  Active  participants  in  last  5  years  who  left  scope  of 

plan  I 

(3)  Participants  in  last  5  years  who  received  vested  rights 

on  termination  ot  employment  prior  to  retirement 

(4)  Participants  who  forfeited  in  last  5  years  regardless  of 

length  of  service' 


■  Includes  those  who  received  benefits,  vested  rights,  or 


died. 


SUBTABLE  6A.— TOTAL  FORFEITURES  IN  LAST  5     EARS  (ITEMS  (4)  THROUGH  (8)) 


Forfeitures  last  5  years 


(4)  Total  forfeitures  last  5  years 

(5)  With  more  than  15  years  service. 

(6)  With  more  than  10  years  service. 

(7)  With  more  than  5  years  servce.. 

(8)  With  5  years  or  less  service 


TABLE  7.-A  SIDE-BY-SIDE  COMPARISON  OF  THE  N 

OF  SERVICE  OR  MORE 


51  plans  with 

or  vesting  wi 

of  seivice 


Participants,  benefits,  and  forfeitures         Number 


(1)  Participants  since  1950 

(2)  Active  participants  presently  under 

plans.  

(3)  Retired  participants  presently  under 

plans . . 

(4)  Active  participants  since  1950  who 

left  scope  of  plan' 

(5)  Participants  who    received    normal 

retirement  benefits  since  1950 

(6)  Participants  who  received  early  re- 

tirement benefits  since  1950 

(7)  Participants  who  received  deferred 

retirement  benefits  based  on  vested 
rights  since  1950 

(8)  Total  participants  with  benefits 

(items  (5).  (6).  and  (7))! 


6.9  million 

1.7  million 

210.289 

5.2  million 

147.364 

104. 124 

1.630 
253, 118 


'  Includes  those  who  received  benefits,  vested  rights,  or|died, 
>  Excludes  participants  who  received  disability  retiremen  . 

The  total  number  of  participants  receiving  benefits  ot  this 

88,810;  in  the  36  plans.  71,309. 


April  5,  1971 


Ratio  I 


Vested  rights  and  forfeitures  since  1950 


Ratio  I 


(a)  With  vested  richts 

(b)  Forfeited  with  aiore  than  5  years  service. 


1 
2.5 


(a)  With  vested  .nhts    

(b)  Forfeited  with  5  yejr:,  or  less  service. 


1 

10 


Percentage  of— 
Number     Item  (1)       Item  (2) 


1.8  million 

400.000 

38, 037 

332, 760 


100 

22 

2 

18 


100 

9 

83 


Percentage  of— 


Participants,  vested  rights,  and  forfeitures  In  last  5  years 

Number 

Item  (1) 

Item  (2) 

(5)  Participants  who  forfeited  in  last  5  years  with  more 
than  15  years  service - 

470 

.02 

.01 

(6)  Participants  who  forfeited  in  last  5  years  with  more 
than  10  years  service 

1.451 

.08 

.4 

(7)  Participants  who  forfeited  in  last  5  years  with  more 
than  5  years  service 

65, 177 

4 

16 

(8)  Participants  who  forfeited  in  last  5  years  with  less 
than  5  years  service. 


267, 583 


15 


67 


3  Many  plans  provided  estimates  for  this  item  based  on  employee  turnover  statistics  in>hlcb 
rehires  were  counted  as  separata  transactio  ns. 

SUBTABLE   6B.— PARTICIPANTS    WITH    VESTED    RIGHTS   COMPARED    TO    eCRFEITURES 
BY  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  (FROM  ITEMS  (3)  THROUGH  (8)) 


Number 


Percentage 
ot  Item  (4) 


Vested  rights  and  forfeitures  In  last  5  yea  rs 


Ka:i3 1 


332,760 

470 

1.451 

65. 177 

267.  583 


100 
.1 
.4 
20 
80 


(a)  With  vested  rights 

(b)  Forfeited  regardless  of  length  of  service. 


(a)  With  vested  rights 

(b)  - 


Forfeited  with  more  than  15  years  service. 


(a)  With  vested  rights 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  10  years  service. 


26 
1 


(a)  With  vested  rights 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  5  years  service. 


(a)  With  vested  rights 

(b)  Forfeited  with  5  years  or  less  service. 


>  In  terms  of  1  participant  who  received  a  vested  righL 

UMCER  OF  PARTICIPANTS  WITH  BENEFITS  AND  FORFEITURES  SINCE  1950  IB  51  PLANS  WITH  NO  VESTING  OR  VESTING  WITH  11  YEARS 
NND  36  PLANS  WITH  VESTING  AFTER  10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  OR  LESS.  (TABLES  1  AND  4  COMBINED) 


no  vesting 
1  U  years    36 
r  moie        10 


plans  with  vesting  after 
years  of  seivice  or  less 


P  ircentage  of 


tem    Item 
(1)      (4) 


Percentage  of 

Item     Item 
Number      (1)       (4) 


100 

25 

3 

75  100 
2  3 
1         2 


,9  million      100 
.4  million       47 

193,663 
,5  million 

128. 328 

103.223 


7 

52       100 
4  8 

3  7 


02      .03  10,959       .4         .7 

4         5         242,510         8         16 


51  plans  with  no  vesting 

or  vesting  with  11  years    36  plans  with  vesting  after 
of  seivice  or  more        10  years  of  service  or  less 


Participants,  benefits,  and  forfeitures 


(9)  Participants  who  forfeited  since 
1950  regardless  of  length  of 
service^ 4.8  million 

(10)  Participants  who  forfeited  since 

1950  with  more  than  15  years' 
service 

(11)  Participants  who  forfeited  since 

1950  with  more  than  10  years' 
service 

(12)  Participants  who  forfeited  since 

1950  with  more  than  5  years' 
service 

(13)  Participants  who  forfeited  since 

1950  with  5  years'  service  or 
less 


Percentage  of 

Number 

Percent 

Item 
(1) 

age  of 

Number 

Item 
(1) 

Item 
(«) 

Item 
(<) 

.8  million 

70 

92 

1.1  million 

38 

73 

115,573 

1.6 

2.2 

9,931 

.3 

.7 

280, 018 

4 

5 

36,901 

1 

2 

719,688 

10 

14 

220,203 

7 

15 

4, 080, 312 

59 

77 

879, 797 

30 

59 

death,  survivors,  and  similar  benefits, 
nature  since  1950  In  the  51  plans  was 


3  Many  plans  provided  estimates  for  this  item  based  on  employee  turnover  statistics  in  which 
rehires  were  ccunted  as  separate  transactions. 
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SUBTABLE  7A.-A  SIDE-BY-SIDE  COMPARISON  OF  THE  RATIO  (PERCENT)  OF  FORFEITURES 
BY  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  TO  TOTAL  FORFEITURES  (ITEMS  (9),  (10),  (11).  (12).  AND  (13)) 
IN  51  PUNS  WITH  NO  VESTING  OR  VESTING  WITH  11  YEARS  OFSERVICE  OR  MORE  AND  36 
pUftS  WITH  VESTING  AFTER  10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  OR  LESS.  (SUBTABLES  lA  AND  4A 
COMBINED.) 


SUBTABLE  7B.-A  SIDE-BY-SIDE  COMPARISON  OF  PARTICIPANTS  WITH  BENEFITS  COM- 
PARED TO  FORFEITURES  BY  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  (DERIVED  FROM  ITEMS  (8)  THROUGH 
(13))  IN  51  PLANS  WITH  NO  VESTING  OR  VESTING  WITH  11  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  OR  MORE 
AND  36  PLANS  WITH  VESTING  AFTER  10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  OR  LESS.  (SUBTABLES  IB  AND 
4B  COMBINED.) 


51  plans 


36  plans 


Benefits  and  forfeitures  since  1950 


51  plans 
ratio' 


36  plans, 
ratio  i 


Forfeitures  since  1950 


Number 


Percentage 
of  item  (9) 


Number 


Percentage 
of  Item  (9) 


(a)  With  benefits 

(b)  Forfeited  regardless  of  length  of  service. 


1 
19 


/J)  Total  forfeitures  since  1950 4.8  million  100  1.1  million 

h6)  With  more  than  15  years  service 115,573  2  9,931 

Hi)  With  more  than  10  years  service 280,018  6  36,901 

)m  With  more  than  5  yeais  service 719,688  15  220,203 

(13)  With  5  years  service  or  less 4,080,312  85  897,797 


100 

9 

3 

20 

80 


(a)  With  benefits 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  15  years  service. 


1 
_42 

24 

1 


(a)  With  benefits 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  10  years  service. 


(a)  With  benefits 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  5  years  service.. 

(a)  With  benefits 

(b)  Forfeited  with  5  years  service  or  less 


1 
16 


'  In  terms  ot  1  participant  who  received  a  benefit 

TABLE  8.-A  SIDE-BY-SIOE  COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  PARTICIPANTS  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  VESTED  RIGHTS  AND  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  FORFEITED  SINCE  1950  IN  51  PLANS  WITH  NO 
VESTING  OR  VESTING  WITH  11  YEARS  OF  SERVICC  OR  MORE  AND  36  PLANS  WITH  VESTING  AFTER  10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  OR  LESS.  (TABLES  2  AND  5  COMBINED) 


51  plans  with  no  vesting       36  plans  with  vestinj{ 
or  vesting  with  11  years     after  10  years  of  service 
of  service  or  more  or  'ess 


Participants,  vested  rIghLs,  and 
forfeitures  since  1950 


Percentage 
of 

Item    Item 
Number      (>)      (>) 


Percentage 
ot 


Item 
Number      (>) 


Item 
(') 


(1)  Participants  since  1950 6.9  million 

(2)  Active  participants  since  1950  who 

left  scope  of  plan  ' 5.2  million 

(3)  Participants  since  1950  who  received 

vested    rights   on    termination   of 
employment  prior  to  retirement — 

(4)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950 

regardless  of  length  of  service  >..  . 


100 2.9  million 

75      100     1.5  million 


100 


52       100 


21,498       .3 


91,517 


4.8  million       70       92     1.1  million       38 


73 


51  plans  with  no  vesting       36  plans  with  vesting 
or  vesting  with  11  years     after  10  years  of  service 
of  service  or  more  or  less 


Participants,  vested  rights,  and 
forfeitures  since  1950 


Percentage 
of 

Item    Item 
Number      (i)      (•) 


Percentage 
of 


Item 
Number      (>) 


Item 
(») 


(5)  Participants  who  forefited  since  1950 

with  more  than  15  years  service — 

(6)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950 

with  more  than  10  years  service. . . 

(7)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950 

with  more  than  5  years  service 

(8)  Participants  who  forfeited  since  1950 

with  5  years  service  or  less 4,080,312 


115,573 
280, 018 
719,688 


1.6     2.2 


10       14 
59       77 


9,931 

36, 901 

220, 203 

879. 797 


0.3       0.7 


30 


15 
59 


>  Includes  those  who  received  benefits  .vested  rights,  or  died. 


2  Many  plans  provided  estimates  for  this  item  based  on  employee  turnover  statistics  in  whicJi 
rehires  were  counted  as  separate  transactions.  ' 


SUBTABLE  8A.-A  SIDE-BY-SIDE  COMPARISON  OF  PARTICIPANTS  WITH  VESTED  RIGHTS  COMPARED  TO  FORFEITURES  BY  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  (DERIVED  FROM  ITEMS  (3)  THROUGH  (8) 
SINCE  1950  IN  51  PLANS  WITH  NO  VESTING  OR  VESTING  WITH  11  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  OR  MORE  AND  36  PLANS  WITH  VESTING  AFTER  10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  OR  LESS.  (SUBTABLES  2A 
AND  5A  COMBINED.) 


Vested  rights  and  forfeitures  since  1950 


51  plans, 
ratio  I 


36  plans, 
ratio  ' 


(t)  With  vested  rights 


Forfeited  regardless  of  length  of  seivice. 


1 
223 


m  With  vested  rights 


Forfeited  with  more  than  15  years  service.. 


(a)  With  vested  rights 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  10  years  service.. 


1 
13 


Vested  rights  and  forfeitures  since  1950 


51  plans, 
ratio' 


36  plans, 
latw' 


(a)  With  vested  rights 

(b)  - 


Forfeited  with  more  than  5  years  seivice. 


1 
33 


1 
2.5 


(f)  With  vested  rights 


Forfeited  with  5  years  service  or  less.. 


1 
186 


1 
10 


■  In  terms  of  1  participant  who  received  a  benefit 

TABLE  9.-A  SIDE-BY-SIDE  COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  PARTICIPANTS  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  VESTED  RIGHTS  AND  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  FORFEITED  IN  THE  LAST  5  YEARS  IN  51  PLANS 
WITH  NO  VESTING  OR  VESTING  WITH  11  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  OR  MORE  AND  36  PUNS  WITH  VESTING  AFTER  10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  OR  LESS.  (TABLES  3  AND  6  COMBINED.) 


Participants,  vested  rights,  and 
forfeitures  in  last  5  years 


51  plans  with  no  vesting 

or  vesting  with  11  years 

of  service  or  more 

Percent- 
age of 

Item    Item 
Number      (1)      (2) 


36  plans  with  vesting 

after  10  years  of  service 

or  less 

Percent- 
age of 

Item      Item 
Number      (1)        (2) 


(1)  Participants  in  last  5  years 2.9  million 

(2)  Active  participants  in  last  5  years  who 

left  scope  ot  plan  ' 1.2  million 

(3)  Participants  in  last  5  years  who  re- 

ceived vested  rights  on  termination 

of  employment  prior  to  retirement..         12. 536 

(4)  Participants  who  forfeited  in  last  5 

years  regardless  of  length  of  service  >         991,111 


100 1.8  million      100 


41      100 


34        82 


400, 000        22        100 


38,037 
332,  760 


18 


83 


51  plans  with  no  vesting      36  plans  with  vesting 
or  vesting  with  11  years     after  10  years  of  service 
of  seivice  or  more  or  less 


Participants,  vested  rights,  and 
forfeitures  in  last  5  years 


Percent- 
age of 

Item    Item 
Number      (1)      (2) 


Percent- 
age of 

Item     Item 
Number      (1)       (2) 


(5)  Participants  who  forfeited  in  last  5 
years  with  more  than  15  years  service.. 

(6)  Participants  who  forfeited  in  last  5 
years  with  more  than  10  years  service... 

(7)  Participants  who  forfeited  in  last  5 
years  with  more  than  5  years  service 

(8)  Participants  who  forfeited  In  last  5 
years  with  5  years  service  or  less 


27,335     0.9 
63, 894         2 


470    0.02       0.1 


155,  522 
835,589 


13 


1,451 

65. 177 


.08 


29        70 


267. 533        15 


16 
67 


■  Includes  those  who  received  benefits,  vested  rights,  or  died. 


'  Many  plans  provided  estimates  for  this  item  based  on  employee  turnover  statistics  in  wliich 
rehires  were  counted  as  separate  transactions. 
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SUBTABLE  9A.— A  SIDE-BY-SIDE  COMPARISON  OF 
BY  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  TO  TOTAL  FORFEITURES  I 
(«));  IN  51  PLANS  WITH  NO  VESTING  OR  VESTIN( 
AND  36  PLANS  WITH  VESTING  AFTER  10  YEARS 
AND  6A  COMBINED.) 


RATIO  (PERCENT)  OF  FORFEITURES 
N  LAST  5  YEARS  (ITEMS  (4)  THROUGH 
WITH  11  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  OR  MORE 
3F  SERVICE  OR  LESS.  (SUBTABLES  3A 


51  I  lans 


Forfeitures  last  5  years 


Number 


(4)  Total  forfeitures  last  5  years 991,111 

(5)  With  more  tfian  15  years'  service 27,335 

(6)  With  more  ttian  10  years'  service 63.894 

(7)  With  more  than  5  years'  service 155.  522 

(8)  With  5  years  service  or  less 835,589 


Appendix 
case  histoby  no.  5 

A  large  oil  company  with  a  pension  plan 
that  Is  38  years  old. 

There  are  currently  approximately  4^.000 
active  employees  and  6500  retirees. 

The  plan's  assets  exceed  $450  million 

This  plan  has  50  percent  vesting  aftir  15 
years,  increasing  at  five  percent  a  year  intll 
there  Is  100  percent  vesting  after  25  jears. 

Of  the  105.000  persons  participating  :  ilnce 
1950,  more  than  61,000  have  left  the  icope 
of  the  plan  with  no  benefits.  Of  that  r  um- 
ber. 13.430  had  more  than  five  years  se-vlce 
and  3,680  had  more  than  ten  years  seivlce. 

In  the  last  five  years,  of  53.054  paitlcl- 
pants,  17,657  have  left  with  no  benefits,  of 
whom  3,838  had  more  than  five  years  iierv- 
ice  and  1.052  more  than  ten  years  servl  ;e 

The  total  retirements  since  1950  are|  less 
than  8500. 

CASE    HISTORY    NO.     18 

-  This  plan  represents  a  large,  collect  vely 
bargained  fund  In  the  hotel  industry 
plan  has  been  In  existence  since  1952' 

The  plan  has  failed  to  complete  the  foiifelt 
ure  data  requested  by  Part  III  of  the 
sun-ey  form.  The  reason  given  for  this 
ure  is  that  the  Information  Is  "not 
able."  Yet  In  response  to  another 
requesting  the  assumptions  with  respect 
employee    termination    rates    before 
ment,  a  detailed   table  providing  such 
mlnatlon  rates  is  provided  along  with 
notation   that   this  data   is   "based  on 
experience  during  12  years  of  operatio  i 
the  fund." 

CASE    HISTORY    NO.    33 

A  large  communications  company  w])ih  a 
pension  plan  that  is  58  years  old. 

There  are  currently  approximately  5t,000 
active  employees  and  3,100  retired. 

The  plan's  assets  exceed  $229  million. 

This  plan  has  full  vesting  at  age  40  wUh  15 
years  service. 

This  plan  has  very  high  forfeiture  rbtes. 
Prior  to  1969,  the  plan  had  no  vesting  pi  ovl- 
slons.  Of  the  320,124  persons  participating 
since  1950,  more  than  231,000  have  left  the 
scope  of  the  plan  with  no  benefits.  Of  that 
number,  5,800  had  more  than  15  years  serv- 
ice, 12.741  had  more  than  ten  years  service, 
and  31,419  had  more  than  five  years  service. 

In  the  last  five  years,  of  152,028  pa  tlc- 
Ipants.  108,035  left  the  plan  without  any 
benefits,  of  whom  2.284  had  more  than  15 
years  service.  4,592  had  more  than  ten  years 
service  and  8,778  had  more  than  five  yjears 
service. 

The  average  age  of  participants  leading 
this  plan  without  benefits  is  as  follows: 
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SUBTABLE  9B.— A  SIDEBY-SIDE  COMPARISON  OF  PARTICIPANTS  WITH  VESTED  RIGHTS 
COMPARED  TO  FORFEITURES  BY  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  (DERIVED  FROM  ITEMS  (3) 
THROUGH  (8))  IN  LAST  5  YEARS  IN  51  PLANS  WITH  NO  VESTING  OR  VESTING  WITH 
11  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  OR  MORE  AND  36  PLANS  WITH  VESTING  AnER  10  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE  OR  LESS.  (SUBTABLES  3B  AND  6B  COMBINED) 


36  plans 


51  plans, 
ratio  < 


Percentage 
of  item  (5) 


Number 


Percentage 
of  item  (4) 


100 

3 

6 

16 

84 


332, 780 

470 

1.451 

65, 177 

267, 583 


100.0 

.1 

.4 

20.0 

80.0 


The 


P-1 

fall- 
a  rail- 
question 
to 
re^lre- 
ter- 
the 
the 
of 


(a)  With  vested  rights i 

(b)  Forfeited  regardless  ot  length  of  service 79 

(a)  With  vested  rights T 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  15  years  service 2 

(a)  With  vested  rights l 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  10  years  service 5 

(a)  With  vested  rights 1 

(b)  Forfeited  with  more  than  5  years  service 12 

(3)  Witti  vested  rights T 

(b)  Forfeiteit  with  5  years  service  or  less 67 


'  In  terms  of  1  participant  who  received  a  vested  right. 


36  olans, 
ratio  I 

1 
9 


26 
1 

1 
2 

1 
7 


Average  age 

Men  Women 

Leaving  within  the  last  5  years 
with  more  than  15  years  serv- 
ice     43         40 

Leaving  within  the  last  5  years 
with  more  than  10  years  serv- 
ice         39         36 

Leaving  within  the  last  5  years 
with  more  than  5  years  serv- 
ice     35        31 

Regarding  investments,  while  the  plan  is 
prohibited  by  Its  own  terms  from  invest- 
ments In  Its  own  securities  more  than 
$11,000,000  has  been  invested  in  the  last  five 
years  in  its  parent  and  subsidiaries. 

CASE  HISTORY   NO.   37 

A  Joint  union-employer  trust  plan  In  the 
transportation  industry.  The  plan  is  18  years 
old  and  has  31,000  active  employees  and 
10,000  retired  employees. 

The  plan's  assets  exceed  $164  million. 

This  plan  has  no  vesting  provision  but 
pays  a  retirement  after  20  years  service  in  30 
consecutive  years.  However,  if  the  employee 
does  not  have  a  specified  number  of  days 
employment  within  a  three-year  period,  he 
will  be  considered  to  have  a  break  In  service. 

This  plan  has  failed  to  complete  the  data 
in  Part  III  on  forfeitures. 

This  plan  has  $800,000  in  loans  outstand- 
ing for  which  there  is  no  collateral. 

This  plan  has  no  appeal  procedure  for  the 
denial  of  a  benefit  claim. 

CASE  HISTORY  NO.  38 

This  Is  a  pension  plan  of  a  major  aero- 
space company.  It  was  established  in  1957.* 
The  plan  covers  salaried  employees  only  and 
has  36,903  active  participants  and  1,241 
retired  as  of  December,  1969. 

Since  the  plan  was  established  over  60,000 
employees  have  participated  with  more  than 
20,000  employees  having  left  the  scope  of  the 
plan  without  entitlement  to  any  benefit,  over 
5.000  of  whom  had  more  than  five  years  of 
service. 

In  addition,  the  plan  has  approximately 
$349,000,000  in  liabilities  for  accrued  vested 
benefits,  but  the  market  value  of  its  assets 
is  only  $273,000,000.  This  means  that  if  the 
plan  were  to  terminate  today,  employees  with 
vested  benefits  would  have  no  legal  remedy 
to  obtain  all  their  vested  benefits. 

CASE    HISTORY    NO.     39 

This  Is  a  pension  plan  of  a  large  data  proc- 
essing manufacturing  firm.  The  plan  present- 
ly has  169,030  active  participants  and  has 
been  In  existence  since  1945. 


•  The  plan  was  in  existence  prior  to  1957, 
but  in  that  year  the  changes  in  the  plan  were 
so  great  for  purposes  of  this  study,  It  Is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  established  in  1957. 


One  of  the  most  Interesting  facets  of  this 
plan's  operations  is  Its  investment  of  pen- 
sion fund  monies  in  unsecured  loans  to  the 
extent  of  $41,171,580. 

Of  the  89,652  employees  who  left  the  scope 
of  the  plan  since  1951,  82,326  have  left  with 
no  entitlement  to  benefits  (this  figure  ex- 
cludes death) .  This  plan  has  a  ten  year  vest- 
ing requirement. 

CASE    HISTORY    NO.    40 

This  plan  Is  from  a  large  manufacturer  in 
the  aerospace  industry.  The  plan  has  been  in 
existence  for  26  years  and  presently  covers 
46,000  active  employees  and  2800  retired. 

The  assets  of  the  plan  exceed  $493  million. 

The  plan  administrator  has  advised  the 
Committee  that  the  present  employment  fig- 
ures represent  a  drop  of  more  than  50,000 
employees  In  the  last  few  years. 

This  plan  has  a  ten-year  vesting  provision, 
but  did  not  provide  answers  to  the  forfeiture 
questions  In  Part  III. 

In  addition,  this  plan  had  $1,811,000  In 
loans  without  collateral. 

CASE    HISTORY    NO.    43 

This  pension  plan  is  applicable  to  a  large 
bank  and  its  affiliates.  The  current  plan  has 
been  in  existence  since  1954,  superceding  a 
prior  plan  established  in  1941.  There  are 
11.676  active  participants. 

There  are  two  interesting  facts  concerning 
this  plan: 

1.  The  plan  failed  to  report  Its  liabUities, 
Indicating  that  such  information  was  not 
available:  however,  it  gave  a  detailed  ac- 
counting of  Its  assets. 

2.  Of  an  estimated  11.000  employees  who 
left  the  scope  of  the  plan  since  1954,  as  esti- 
mated 8.400  forfeited  benefits  (over  1.725 
of  this  number  had  over  five  years  of  serv- 
ice and  1,000  had  ten  years  of  service). 

CASE     HISTORY    NO.    45 

This  pension  plan  is  applicable  to  a  large 
electrical  power  holding  company.  It  has  cur- 
rently 11.765  active  partlcii>ants. 

While  this  is  a  contributory  plan  which  has 
been  collectively  bargained,  the  employees  do 
not  participate  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan. 

10.818  employees  have  left  the  scope  of  the 
plan  since  1950.  Over  50  percent  have  left 
without  entitlement  to  benefits,  and  over  20 
percent  had  more  than  five  years  of  service. 

CASE    HISTORY  NO.    47 

This  is  a  large  pension  plan  In  the  com- 
munications Industry  covering  many  sepa- 
rate employers;  therefore  there  are  differing 
dates  for  when  the  plan  was  established  for 
purposes  of  any  one  employer.  However,  the 
earliest  participating  employer  date  given  Is 
for  1937. 

Of  the  approximately  277,0000  participants 
m  the  plan  since  1950,  over  206.000  have  left 
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the  scope  of  the  plan  and  of  that  number 
202  666  have  left  without  entitlement  to  any 
vested  benefit.  Of  the  202,665  over  17,000  had 
more  than  five  years  of  service. 

The  plan  has  two  provisions  for  vesting. 
The  most  liberal  requires  15  years  of  service 
jmd,  in  addition,  an  age  requirement  of  40 
years. 

CASE    HISTORY     NO.    49 

This  pension  plan  of  a  major  mining  com- 
pany was  established  in  1952.  It  currently 
covers  over  15.000  active  participants  but  has 
failed  to  provide  complete  data  in  response 
to  Part  III  of  the  P-1  form. 

Despite  the  employer  having  made  con- 
tributions to  the  plan  since  1952,  the  plan 
has  only  $33.3  million  in  assets,  but  $107  mil- 
lion in  vested  benefit  liabilities.  If  this  plan 
should  terminate  today,  the  assets  of  the 
fund  would  cover  roughly  one-third  of  the 
vested  benefit  liabilities,  which  would  result 
in  many  participants  with  vested  rights  los- 
ing all  or  a  substantial  portion  of  their  bene- 
fits exp>ectations. 

CASE    HISTORY    NO.    52 

This  Is  a  pension  plan  of  a  large  aerospace 
firm;  it  was  established  In  1956  and  has 
over  105,904  active  participants.  The  plan  Is 
collectively  bargained. 

Of  the  over  81,000  employees  who  have  left 
the  scope  of  the  plan  since  it  was  established, 
over  66,000  have  left  without  entitlement  to 
any  benefit.  None  of  the  66,000  had  more 
than  five  years  of  service. 

CASE    HISTORY    NO.    161 

This  Is  the  plan  of  a  major  Southern 
utility  company  and  has  been  In  existence 
since  1944. 

It  has  failed  to  fill  out  Part  III  of  the 
P-1  form. 

This  plan  Is  not  audited  by  an  Independent 
licensed  or  certified  public  accountant  at 
least  once  a  year. 

After  26  years  of  funding,  the  plan  has 
accumulated  assets  of  $66  million,  but  has 
vested  benefit  liabilities  of  $133.5  million.  In 
other  words,  after  24  years  of  funding.  It 
has  only  managed  to  accumulate  assets  to 
cover  one-half  of  the  vested  benefit  liabili- 
ties Incurred. 

If  this  plan  should  terminate  today,  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  participants  with  vested 
benefit  rights  would  have  their  benefit  ex- 
pectations frustrated. 

CASE    HISTORY    NO.    177 

This  Is  the  pension  plan  of  a  steel  fab- 
ricating company  In  Pennsylvania.  The  plan 
has  been  In  existence  since  1950  and  Is  col- 
lectively bargained. 

The  plan  has  $25.3  million  in  assets  but 
$48.2  million  In  vested  benefit  liabilities. 
Assets  on  hand  after  20  years  of  funding  are 
only  sufficient  to  cover  a  little  over  one-half 
of  the  vested  benefit  liabilities  covered  by  the 
plan.  If  this  plan  should  terminate  today 
substantial  numbers  of  participants  with 
vested  rights  would  have  their  benefit  ex- 
pectations frustrated. 

CASE    HISTORIES    NOS.    193,    207,  AI»D    208 

These  constitute  three  plans  of  three  major 
corporations  In  the  United  States.  The  total 
assets  in  these  three  plans  aggregates  $260 
million.  All  three  plans  have  been  In  ex- 
istence since  1950  and  two  of  these  plans 
were  in  existence  as  of  1940. 

All  three  plans  were  unable  to  furnish  any 
Information  on  Part  III.  Indeed,  all  three 
plans  claim  that  Information  for  the  last 
five  years  with  respect  to  the  total  numbers 
of  participants  and  the  total  numbers  who 
have  received  vested  rights  was  unavailable. 
This  Information  Is  specifically  required  to  be 
disclosed  by  Federal  law— the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plan  Disclosure  Act  of  1958. 


CASE  HISTORY  NO.  255 

This  Is  the  plan  of  a  clothing  manufac- 
turer In  New  York.  It  presently  covers  1646 
active  employees. 

The  average  age  of  the  employees  in  this 
plan  who  forfeited  with  more  than  16  years 
of  service  under  the  plan  Is  47. 

The  plan  has  $2.4  million  In  assets. 

Approximately  $400,000  of  the  fund  has 
been  Invested  in  the  securities  of  the  con- 
tributing employer,  roughly  20%  of  the  plan 
assets. 

CASE  HISTORY  NO.  280 

This  is  the  retirement  plan  of  a  major 
transit  company  operating  In  a  large  east- 
ern city. 

It  has  no  vesting  provisions  whatsoever. 

It  has  failed  to  complete  Part  III  of  the 
P-1  survey,  the  data  dealing  with  benefits 
and  forfeitures. 

It  reports  $17.2  million  in  assets.  It  has 
failed  to  report  the  amount  of  vested  bene- 
fit liabilities  the  plan  has  incurred,  claiming 
that  these  figures  are  not  available. 

The  report  of  this  plan  Indicates  that  It 
has  over  $2  million  Is  real-estate  notes  out- 
standing. This  appears  to  represent  a  real- 
estate  mortgage  in  the  amount  of  $2.3  mil- 
lion held  by  the  plan  on  properties  of  the 
transit  company. 

Although  the  plan  Is  contributory,  em- 
ployees do  not  participate  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plan. 

CASE    HISTORY    NO.    280A 

This  pension  plan  Is  a  union-employer 
pension  trust  In  the  transportaUon  Industry. 

The  plan  Is  26  years  old  and  covers  2,500 
active  employees  and  947  retired. 

This  plan  has  assets  In  excess  of  $17  million. 

There  is  no  vesting  provision.  Retirement 
benefits  are  age  60  and  25  years  service.  The 
plan  did  not  furnish  forfeiture  data. 

The  investment  practices  of  this  plan  re- 
flect that  the  $2  million  of  the  plan's  real 
estate  notes  are  on  property  of  the  employer. 

CASE    HISTORY    NO.    3  27 

This  Is  the  plan  of  a  major  oil  company 
In  Oklahoma.  It  was  established  In  1944.  Of 
some  8.000  participants  who  have  left  the 
scope  of  the  plan  since  1950.  over  7.000  par- 
ticipants have  forfeited  without  benefits. 

2.000  of  those  who  forfeited  have  more  than 
five  years  of  service;  1,000  forfeited  with  more 
than  ten  years  service;  1.000  persons  have 
received  benefits  since  1950. 

The  vesting  provision  requires  20  years  of 
service. 

The  plan  has  $62.2  million  In  assets,  $29 
million  in  vested  benefit  liabilities  and  $31 
million  m  accrued  benefit  values.  The  plan 
has  twice  as  much  money  as  it  requires  to 
pay  all  the  vested  benefit  liabilities  that  have 
accrued.  This  plan  has  reported  that  It  re- 
tained new  actuaries  In  1969  who  determined 
that  the  plan  was  overfunded  and  insisted 
that  no  further  contributions  be  made. 

The  president  of  this  oil  company  is  also 
a  trustee  of  the  plan  as  well  as  a  director  of 
the  bank  which  is  the  corporation  trustee  for 
the  plan  and  In  which  funds  of  the  plan  are 
deposited.  However,  It  appears  that  the  cor- 
poration trustee  involved  does  not  have  In- 
vestment discretion,  investment  decisions 
are  made  by  professional  Investment  advisors. 

CASE    HISTORY    NO.    465 

This  Is  a  pension  plan  of  a  midwest  utility 
company  and  was  established  In  1950. 

The  plan  has  assets  of  $1.1  million.  Of  over 
300  participants  In  the  plan  since  1960  only 
37  have  received  retirement  benefits.  Of  the 
206  participants  who  have  left  the  sc<^>e  of 
the  plan  since  1950, 167  have  forfeited. 

In  response  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  comiJany  has  failed  to  make  any 
contributions  to  the  plan  In  any  of  the  years 
since  the  plan  was  established,  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator   responded    that    contributions 


were  reduced  In  1962  and  thereafter  by  Bome 
$20,000  annual  by  virtue  of  "actuarial 
gains"  due  to  employees  leaving  the  company 
without  vested  interests. 

CASE    HISTORY    NO.    669 

This  is  the  pension  plan  of  a  cable  corpora- 
tion In  the  Mid  west.  The  plan  has  been  In 
existence  since  1943. 

The  plan  was  disqualified  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  on  December  1,  1970  but 
the  company  protested  the  ruling. 

It  has  $1.7  million  in  assets.  Of  this  amount 
nearly  $900,000  of  the  pension  fund  monies 
have  been  Invested  In  securities  of  the  com- 
pany. That  Is.  nearly  53%  of  the  plan  assets 
have  been  invested  In  securities  of  the  em- 
ployer who  established  the  plan. 

The  report  of  thU  plan  further  Indicates 
that  the  ratio  on  total  administrative  costs 
charged  to  the  plan  In  the  la«t  five  years  to 
the  total  amount  of  benefits  paid  out  by  the 
plan  In  the  last  five  years  Is  in  excess  of  33 
percent. 

The  report  of  this  plan  Indicates  that  the 
president  of  the  company,  who  Is  also  on  the 
committee  administering  the  plan.  Is  also  a 
director  of  the  bank  In  Missouri  that  Invests 
the  plan  funds. 

Pension  Study:  Form  P-1    (S.  Res.  360) 

PART    I.    IDENTIFICATION 

1.  A.  Name  of  Plan. 

B.  Address  of  Principal  Office  of  Plan. 

C.  Name  of  Administrator. 

D.  Name  and  title  of  individuals  (s)  who 
prepared  response  for  this  study: 

PART    U.    PLAN    PROFILE 

2.  A.  Year  of  Plan  establishment. 

B.  Is  the  Plan  qualified  by  the  Internal 

Revenue  Service?  (1)  Yes  (2)   No  

If  "No,"  explain. 

3.  A.  Date  employer  contributions  to  the 
plan  commenced  (or  reserves  created), 

B.  Date  initial  benefit  payments  under  the 
Plan  were  made  (other  than  refund  of  em- 
ployee contributions) . 

4.  Funding: 

A.  Self-administered: 

(1)  Trust. 

(2)  Other  (specify), 

B.  Insured  (specify). 

C.  Combination  (specify). 

5.  Type  of  Administration: 

A.  Employer  or  Employer  Association. 

B.  Union. 

C.  Joint  Employer-Employee  Board  of 
Trustees. 

D.  Other  (specify). 

6.  Total  number  of  current  Plan  partic- 
ipant" as  having  the  same  me*uilng  as  In  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 
l.e  ,  "any  employee  or  former  employee  of  an 
employer  or  any  member  of  an  employee  or- 
ganization who  Is  or  may  become  eligible  to 
receive  a  benefit  of  any  type  from  an  em- 
ployee .  .  .  pension  benefit  plan,  or  whose 
beneficiaries  may  tte  eligible  to  receive  any 
such  benefit."  However,  specifically  include 
any  prepartlcipant  who  has  not  qualified  for 
membership  in  the  plan  but  with  respect  to 
whose  service  payment  were  made  Into  the 
pension  plan  or  fund.  Also  Include  any  per- 
son whose  service  has  been  temporarily  Inter- 
rupted, e.g ,  persons  on  military  leave,  but 
who  may  still  be  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
if  their  service  Is  resumed.  This  procedure 
should  be  followed  with  respect  to  all  sub- 
sequent questions  involving  the  term  "partic- 
ipant.") 

A.  Active. 

B.  Retired. 

7.  Check  the  category  or  categories  that 
best  describes  the  groups  covered  by  the 
Plan. 

A.  All  Employees. 

B.  Hourly  Rate. 

C.  Salaried. 

D.  Other  (specify). 
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8.  Industry  In  wlilch  most  ot  tbe  p^lc- 
ipants  are  employed  (ctieck  one)  : 

A.  Manufacturing. 

B.  Mining. 

C.  Construction. 

D.  Transportation. 

E.  Communications  and  UtilltieG. 
y.  Wholesale  and  Retail  trade. 

0.  Finance,  Ins\irance  and  Real  esta^. 
H.  Services. 

1.  Other   (specify). 

9.  A.  Is  the  Plan  collectively  bargafned? 
(1)  Yes—  (2)  No—. 

B.  Does  more  than  one  employer  conjtrlb- 
ute    to    the   Plan?    (1)    Tea—    (2)    No*—. 

10.  A.  Current  employer  contribution  for- 
mula: (1)  Fixed  rate  per  hour,  we«£  or 
month  or  percent  of  payroll  (specify),  i  2)  — 
Other  (specify) . 

B.  Is  this  formula  spteclfled  In  a  written 
collective  bargaining  agreement,  plan,  trust 
agreement  or  similar  governing  docunient? 
(1)  Yes—  (2)  No—. 

If  "Yes,"  specify  the  document  or  4ocu- 
ments  in  which  the  formula  appears: 

(a)  Collective  bargaining  agreement 

(b)  Plan. 

(c)  Trust  agreement. 

(d)  Insurance  contract. 

(e)  Other  (specify). 

11.  Current  benefit  formulas  (give  datb  for 
service  which  would  commence  as  of  [date 
of  study ) . 

A.  Normal  retirement. 

B.  Early  retirement. 

C.  DlsablUty. 

D.  Death. 

E.  Other  (e.g.,  siirvlvorshlp,  temporary 
retirement,  etc)   (sp>eclfy). 

12.  Age  and  service  requirements  foi|  ob- 
taining benefits. 

A.  Normal  retirement. 

B.  Early  retirement. 

C.  Disability. 

D.  Death. 

E.  Other  (e.g..  survivorship,  temp(Jrary 
retirement,  etc.)   (specify).  I 

13.  A.  Specify  the  requirements  of  the  last- 
ing provision,  I.e.,  age,  service,  type  of  sepa- 
ration, etc. 

B.  What  percentage  of  accrued  benefit  i  are 
Initially  vested? 

C.  After  how  many  years  are  all  accrued 
benefits  vested? 

D.  Specify  the  vesting  formula  (Inclullng 
whether  such  formula  has  retroactive  effisct) . 

E.  Specify  any  survivorship  rights  uader 
the  vesting  provisions. 

F.  Specify  whether  any  benefits  In  the 
event  of  Illness  (I.e.,  medical,  surgical,  hos- 
pital benefits,  etc.)  are  provided  to  retrees 
under  the  Plan.  Indicate  the  requirements 
for  obtaining  such  benefits. 

14.  Does  the  Plan  credit  service  with  other 
employers  or  service  with  respect  to  other 
plans  of  the  same  employer?  A.  Yei  — 
B.  No  — 

If  "Yes,"  specify  the  type  of  credit  pro- 
vided, i.e..  partial,  full,  etc.,  and  provide  iiuch 
other  essential  details  as  will  clarify  th«  ar- 
rangement (Include  data  on  any  recipiocal 
arrangements  entered  Into  with  other  plans. 
Including  the  Identity  of  such  other  plans). 

15.  Does  theiPlan  provide  for  employee  con- 
tributions? A.  Yes  —  B.  No  — 

If  "Yes."  specify  that  rate  of  such  contribu- 
tions, and  Indicate  whether  the  Plan  req\  ilres 
such  contributions  to  be  made  as  a  coadl- 
tion  of  participation. 

16.  A.  Specify  the  pre-participation  seijvlce 
period  required  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
membership  In  the  Plan  (check  one) : 

(1)   None. 

(3)   3-6  months. 

(3)  1  year. 

(4)  2-3  years. 
(6)  Over  3  years. 
(6)   Other   (specify). 
B.  Specify  the  minimum  age  required  lis  a 

condition  precedent  to  membership  In  the 
Plan  (check  one) : 


(1)  None. 

(2)  18-21. 
(6)  22-25. 
(4)   Over  25. 

C.  Does  the  Plan  credit  pre-partlcipatlon 
service  with  respect  to  the  Plan?  (1)  Yes  — 
(2)  No  — 

If  "Yes,"  specify  the  type  of  credit  pro- 
vided. 

17.  Specify  the  maxlmimi  age.  If  any,  at 
which  an  employee  Is  barred  from  member- 
ship In  the  Plan 

18.  A.  If  the  Plan  contains  a  continuous 
service  requirement,  specify  the  period  of 
time  which  will  constitute  a  "break  In  serv- 
ice." (check  one) : 

( 1 )  Less  than  1  year. 

(2)  1  year. 

(3)  2  years. 

(4)  Over  2  years. 

(5)  Other  (specify). 

B.  Enumerate  any  other -condltlona  which 
will  constitute  a  "break  In  service." 

C.  Enumerate  any  circumstances  recog- 
nized by  the  Plan  which  will  serve  to  waive  a 
"break  In  service." 

PAST    tn.    DATA    ON    BENZFTTS   AND 
FORFEITURES 

(Where  records  of  the  Plan  are  unavail- 
able, estimate  if  necessary  but  Indicate  If  the 
figure  is  an  estimate.) 

19.  A.  Specify  the  total  number  of  persons 
who  have  participated  In  the  Plan  since  1960 
or  since  the  Plan's  establishment  If  that  date 
is  later  than  1950 

B.  Specify  the  total  number  of  persons  who 
have  participated  In  the  Plan  within  the  past 
5  years 

20.  A.  Specify  the  total  number  of  partici- 
pants who  received  benefits  since  1950  or 
since  the  Plan's  establishment  If  that  date  \B 
later  than  1950: 

(1)  Normal  retirement. 

(2)  Early  retirement. 

(3)  Disability  retirement. 

(4)  Death. 

(5)  Other. 

B.  Specify  the  total  number  of  participants 
since  1950  or  since  the  Plan's  establishment  if 
that  date  is  later  than  1950  who  have  ob- 
tained vested  rights  under  the  vesting  pro- 
vision on  terminating  employment  before 
qualifying  for  normal  or  early  retirement 

C.  Specify  the  total  nimiber  of  participants 
within  the  past  5  years  who  have  obtained 
vested  rights  under  the  vesting  provision  on 
terminating  employment  before  qualifying 
for  normal  or  early  retirement 

21.  A.  Specify  the  total  number  of  par- 
ticipants since  1950  or  since  the  Plan's  es- 
tablishment If  that  date  Is  later  than  1950 
who  left  the  scope  of  the  Plan  for  any  rea- 
son (Include  those  who  retired  and/or 
died) 

B.  Specify  the  total  number  of  participants 
since  1950  or  since  the  Plan's  establishment 
If  that  date  is  later  than  1950  who  left  the 
scope  of  the  Plan  for  reasons  other  than  nor- 
mal or  early  retirement 

C.  Specify  the  total  number  of  participants 
within  the  past  5  years  who  left  the  scope  of 
the  Plan  for  any  reason  (Include  those  who 
retired  and/or  died) 

D.  Specify  the  total  nimnber  of  participants 
within  the  past  5  years  who  left  the  scope  of 
the  Plan  for  reasons  other  than  normal  or 
early  retirement 

22.  Specify  according  to  the  following  cate- 
gories the  total  number  of  participants,  re- 
gardless of  their  age,  who  left  the  scope  of 
the  Plan  without  entitlement  to  any  retire- 
ment benefits : 

A.  Since  1950  or  since  the  Plan's  establish- 
ment If  that  date  Is  later  than  1950 

B.  Since  1950  or  since  the  Plan's  establish- 
ment If  that  date  is  later  than  1950  with  more 
than  15  years  service  under  the  Plan 

C.  Since  1950  or  since  the  Plan's  establish- 
ment If  that  date  Is  later  than  1950  with  more 
than  10  years'  service  under  the  Plan 


D.  Since  1950  or  since  the  Plan's  establish- 
ment If  that  date  is  later  than  1950  with  mors 
than  5  years  service  under  the  Plan 

E.  Within  the  past  6  years 

F.  Within  the  past  6  years  with  more  than 
15  years  service  under  the  Plan 

0.  Within  the  past  6  years  with  more  than 
10  years  service  under  the  Plan 

H.  Within  the  past  5  years  vrtth  more  than 
5  years  service  under  the  Plan 

1.  Within  the  past  5  years  due  solely  to 
voluntary  separation 

J.  Within  the  past  6  years  due  solely  to 
failure  to  meet  continuous  service  require- 
ments  

23.  Specify  according  to  the  following  cate- 
gories the  average  age  of  participants  who 
left  the  scope  of  the  Plan  without  entitle- 
ment to  retirement  benefits: 

A.  Within  the  past  5  years  with  more  than 
15  years  service  vmder  the  Plan 

B.  Within  the  past  5  years  with  more  than 
10  years  service  under  the  Plan 

C.  Within  the  past  6  years  with  more  than 
5  years  service  under  the  Plan 

24.  A.  Indicate  the  average  monthly  ben- 
efit paid  to  retirees  6  years  ago. 

(1)  Normal (2)  Early (3)  Disabil- 

Ity 

B.  Indicate  the  average  monthly  benefit 
paid  to  retirees  within  the  last  year. 

(1)  Normal (2)  Early (3)  DlsabU- 

ity 

PART  rV.  TUNDINO  STATUS  DATA 

25.  Specify  the  following  (give  the  latest 
figures) : 

A.  Total  assets  of  Plan  (at  cost,  book,  and 
market  value) : 

(1)  (Cost 

(2)  (Book) 

(3)  (Market) 

(4)  (Date  of  latest  evaluation) 

B.  Total  liabilities  for  all  accrued  vested 
benefits  (exclude  benefits  vested  under  vest- 
ing, early  retirement,  disability  retirement 
and  normal  retirement  provisions,  and  give 
present  dollar  value)  (Date  of  latest  evalua- 
tions)   

C.  Total  value  of  all  accrued  benefits, 
treating  all  such  benefits  as  if  they  were 
vested  (give  present  dollar  value)  (Date  of 
latest  evaluation) 

26.  A.  Provide  a  concise  description  of  the 
actuarial  methods,  factors  and  assumptions 
used  in  determining  contributions  or  pre- 
mium payments  under  the  Plan  (Indicating 
specifically  the  assumption  used  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  employee  termination  for  rea- 
sons other  than  death,  disability,  or  retire- 
ment) . 

B.  Except  for  multiemployer  plans,  specify 
the  total  number  of  years  (identifying  each 
year)  since  1950  or  since  the  Plan's  establish- 
ment If  that  date  is  later  than  1950,  in  which 
the  employer  did  not  make  contributions  to 
the  Plan,  or  reduced  his  rate  of  contrtbutiona 
to  the  Plan,  Indicating  concisely  the  factors 
which  dictated  this  result. 

C.  If  a  multiemployer  plan,  list  those  em- 
ployers who  are  delinquent  In  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Plan  as  of  the  date  of  this 
study,  the  duration  of  the  delinquency,  the 
steps,  if  any,  taken  by  the  Administrator  in 
this  respect,  the  total  amount  of  delinquent 
contributions,  and  the  total  number  of  cur- 
rently contributing  employers. 

SPECIAL    INSTRUCTIONS    FOR    INSURHJ   PLANS   W 
CONNECTION    WITH    ITEM    25A 

For  plans  funded  In  whole  or  in  part 
through  the  medium  of  Insurance  contracts 
the  asset  value  of  the  contract  should  be  cal- 
culated as  follows : 

1.  Group  Annuity  Contract,  Including  De- 
posit Administration:  Asset  values  reflected 
In  the  experience  fund.  Including  those  ap- 
plicable to  retired  lives. 

2.  Individual  Insurance  or  Annuity  Con- 
tracts: Cash  value  plus  reserves  for  retired 
lives  and  paid-up  benefits. 

3.  Group  Permanent  Contract:  Asset  values 
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in  experience  fund.  Including  those  appU- 
«ble  to  retired  Uvea.  If  the  contract  Is  not 
grnerience  rated,  report  cash  values  plus  re- 
gerves  for  retired  lives  and  paid-up  benefits, 
por  the  foregoing  plans  report  book  and 
m.rket  values  only.  If  necessary,  market  ^  ,  ,  ,  ^ 
^M  should  be  estimated  but  Indicate  If  procedures  with  respect  to  a  denial  of  a  bene. 
^.flWe  is  an  estimate.  fit  claim?  (1)  Yes-  (2)  No- 
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Ing  on  his  claim  for  benefits?  (1)  Yo»—  (2) 
No— 

B.  Does  the  Plan  require  a  complete  or 
partial  denial  of  a  claim  for  benefits  to  be 
put  m  writing?  (1)  Yes—  (2)  No— 

C.  Does  the  Plan  provide  for  any  appeal 


the  figure ' 

27  A.  Indicate  the  total  amount  ($  value) 
of  loans  made  by  the  Plan  fund  which  are 
outstanding  as  of  the  date  of  this  study 
(exclude  investments  In  government,  corpo- 
rate and  other  bonds) 

B  Indicate  the  total  amoimt  ($  value)  of 
loans  made  by  the  Plan  fund  which  are  out- 
standing as  of  the  date  of  this  study  which 
were  made  without  collateral  being  provided 
by  the  debtor 

C.  Indicate  the  total  amount  (•  value)  or 
loans  made  by  the  Plan  fvmd  which  are  In 
default  as  of  the  date  of  this  study 

D.  Indicate  the  total  amount  ($  value)  of 
loans  made  by  the  Plan  fund  which  are  In 
default  and  which  have  been  written  off  as 
uncollectable  as  of  the  date  of  this  study 

K.  Indicate  the  total  amount  ($  value)  of 
debt  owed  by  the  Plan  fund 

28.  A.  List  and  Identify  all  employers  con- 
tributing to  the  Plan  fund  (including  any 
employer  controlling  such  an  employer,  con- 
trolled by  such  an  employer  or  imder  com- 
mon control  with  such  an  employer)  in 
whom  the  Plan  fund  has  Invested  its  assets, 
or  with  respect  to  whom  the  Plan  fund  has 
made  a  loan,  guaranteed  a  loan,  or  pledged 
Its  assets  within  the  past  6  years.  Indicate 
the  amount  and  date  of  such  Investment, 
loan,  pledge,  etc.,  for  each  employer  listed. 

B.  List  and  identify  all  officers  or  employees 
of  the  union  whose  members  are  covered  by 
the  Plan  with  respect  to  whom  the  fund 
has  Invested  Its  assets  or  made  a  loan,  guar- 
anteed a  loan,  or  pledged  its  tissets.  within 
the  past  5  years.  List  and  Identify  any  cor- 
poration. Joint-stock  company,  mutual  fund, 
etc..  which  such  officer  or  employee  owns  or  in 
which  he  has  controlling  Interest,  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  fund  has  Invested  its  as- 
sets or  made  a  loan,  guaranteed  a  loan,  or 
pledged  its  assets,  within  the  past  5  years.  In- 
dicate the  amount  and  date  of  such  Invest- 
ment, loan,  pledge,  etc.,  for  each  officer  or  em- 
ployee listed,  or  of  each  entity  owned  or 
controlled  by  him. 

29.  Indicate  what  percentage  of  corporate 
stock  at  current  market  value  held  by  the 
Plan  as  of  the  date  of  this  study  was  pur- 
chased directly  from  the  Issuer  or  owner 

30.  Specify  the  following: 

A.  The  average  amoxint  of  administrative 
costs  charged  to  the  Plan  for  the  last  6 
years 

B.  The  ratio  (percent)  of  ciirrent  adminis- 
trative costs  charged  to  the  Plan  to  total 
fund  assets  calculated  at  current  market 
value 

C.  The  ratio  (percent)  of  total  adminis- 
trative costs  charged  to  the  Plan  for  the  last 
6  years  to  the  total  income  earned  by  the 
fund  during  the  last  5  years 

D.  The  ratio  (percent)  of  total  adminis- 
trative costs  charged  to  the  Plan  for  the  last 
6  years  to  the  total  amount  of  benefits  paid 
out  by  the  Plan  during  the  last  5  years 

31.  A.  Indicate  what  percentage  of  total 
Plan  fund  asset.s  at  current  market  value  as 
of  the  date  of  this  study  has  been  Invested 
In  arrangements  intended  to  provide  fimds 
for  housing  or  other  social-economic  im- 
provement programs 

B.  List  and  identify  each  such  program 
in  which  the  Plan  fund  has  Invested  and 
the  amount  of  the  Investment  at  current 
market  value 

PART   v.    INTERNAL    ADMINISTRATIVE    DATA 

32.  Does  the  Plan  provide  a  booklet  to 
each  participant  explaining  the  terms,  con- 
ditions and  procedures  relative  to  the  Plan? 
A.  Yes—  B.  No— 

33.  A.  Does  the  Plan  provide  the  partici- 
pant with  an  opportunity  to  request  a  hear- 


D.  If  the  Plan  provides  an  appeal  pro- 
cedure. Is  It  set  forth  in  the  booklet  de- 
scribed in  question  32?  (1)   Yes —  (2)   No — 

34.  Indicate  approximately  how  many 
claims  were  considered  for  each  of  the  last 
5  years 

36.  Indicate  whether  the  Plan  utilizes  the 
following  (check  all  which  are  applicable) : 

A.  Professional  administrator. 

B.  Corporate  trustee. 

C.  Actuary  (indicate  quaUflcatlons) . 

D.  Public  accountant  (indicate  qualifica- 
tions) . 

E.  Attorney  at  law. 

P.  Investment  advisor. 

G.  Other  consultants  (specify) . 

36.  Are  the  Plan  participants  represented 
at  any  level  in  the  administration  of  the 
Plan?  A.  Yes—  B.  No — 

If  "Yes,"  explain,  and  indicate  how  such 
participants  are  selected. 

37.  A.  Specify  the  procedure  for  amending 
the  Plan. 

B.  Indicate  approximately  how  many 
amendments  have  been  made  to  the  Plan 
since  1950  or  since  the  Plan's  establish- 
ment if  that   date  is  later  than    1950 

C.  Indicate  approximately  the  intervals  at 
which  the  Plan  is  codified  in  a  single  docu- 
ment   to    incorporate    all    amendments 

38.  If  the  Plan  is  administered  by  a 
group  of  individuals,  e.g.,  board  of  trustees 
or  committee,  indicate  whether  the  Plan 
contains  a  provision  requiring  regular  pe- 
riodic meetings  of  the  group.  A.  Yes —  B. 
No— 

If  "Yes,"  specify  the  period  at  which  such 
group  is  required  to  meet. 

39.  Investment  decisions  are  made  by 
(check  all  that  participate) : 

A.  Committee  appointed  by  employer. 

B.  Committee  appointed  by  union. 

C.  Joint  employer-union  board  of  trustees 
or  committee. 

D.  Corporate  trustee. 

E.  Investment  adviser. 

P.  Corporate  trustee  or  investment  adviser 
with  review  by  employer,  union,  Joint  board 
of  trustees,  or  committees  appointed  by  any 
of  the  foregoing. 

G.  Other  (specify). 

40.  Specify  what  formal  restrictions,  if  any. 
limit  the  discretion  of  those  persons  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  investing  Plan 
assets  (e.g..  provisions  with  respect  to  diversi- 
fication of  funds,  investment  tn  securities  of 
the  employer,  restrictions  against  investment 
in  corporate  stock,  etc.) 

41.  Is  the  Plan  audited  at  least  once  a 
year  by  an  independent  licensed  or  certified 
public  accountant?  A.  Yes —  B.  No — 

42.  Has  qualification  of  the  Plan  or  exemp- 
tion of  the  trust  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  ever  been  revoked  or  suspended? 
A.  Yes —  B.  No —  If  "Yes."  explain. 

43.  A.  If  the  Plan  is  insured,  lUt  and 
Identify: 

(1)  Any  administrator,  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Plan  who  is  a  director,  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  carrier  or  service  organization 
providing  benefits  under  the  Plan. 

(2)  Any  director,  officer  or  employee  of  any 
employer  contributing  to  the  Plan  who  is  a 
director,  officer  or  employee  of  the  carrier  or 
service  organization  providing  benefits  under 
the  Plan. 

(3)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  union 
whose  members  are  covered  by  the  Plan  who 
is  a  director,  officer  or  employee  of  the  car- 
rier or  service  organization  providing  benefits 
tmder  the  Plan. 

B.  If  the  Plan  utilizes  a  corporate  trustee, 
list  and  identify: 

(1)   Any  administrator,  officer  or  employee 


of  the  Plan  who  is  a  director,  officer  of  em- 
ployee of  the  corporate  trustee. 

(2)  Any  directs,  officer  or  wnployee  of  any 
employer  contributing  to  the  Plan  who  U  a 
director,  officer  or  employee  of  the  corporate 
trustee. 

(3)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  union 
whose  members  are  covered  by  the  Plan  who 
is  a  director,  officer  or  employee  of  the  cor- 
porate trustee. 

44.  Indicate  the  provisions  for  distribution 
of  assets  upon  Plan  termination,  including 
the  order  of  priorities  for  distribution  under 
the  Plan. 

45.  A.  Specify  any  layoffs  or  closing  of  a 
plant,  department  or  subdivision  of  an  em- 
ployer which  resulted  in  more  than  10  per- 
cent or  more  than  600  of  the  active  partici- 
pants in  the  Plan  being  separated  from  the 
scope  of  the  Plan  (give  data  for  last  6  years 
and  specify  in  each  case  the  percentage  and 
number  of  employees  separated) . 

B.  Does  the  Plan  cover  participants  who  be- 
came eUgible  to  participate  in  the  Plan  by 
virtue  of  a  corporate  acquisition,  merger,  con- 
solidation, lease,  etc..  which  resulted  in 
termination  of  their  prior  plan?  (1)  Yes — 
(2)  No  —  If  "Yes,"  furnish  the  following  de- 
tails: 

(a)  Name  of  the  predecessor  corpora- 
tion  

(b)  Date  of  the  acquisition,  merger,  con- 
solidation, lease,  etc. 

(c)  Name  of  the  terminated  plan  of  the 
predecessor  corporation 

(d)  Date  the  plan  of  the  predecessor  cor- 
poration was  terminated 

C.  Indicate  the  percentage  of  participants 
currently  covered  by  the  Plan  who  received 
vested  rights  luider  other  plans  of  the  same 
or  a  predecessor  employer 

46.  List  and  Identify  any  compensated  ad- 
ministrator, officer  or  employee  of  the  Plan 
who  also  receives  compensation  as  a  director, 
officer  or  employee  of  the  employer  contribut- 
ing to  the  Plan  or  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  a  union  whose  members  are  covered  by 
the  Plan. 

47.  If  the  Plan  is  administered  by  a  group 
of  individuals,  indicate  how  frequently  with- 
in the  last  6  years  membership  of  the  group 
has  changed 

48.  A.  Specify  the  nimiber  of  lawsuits  with- 
in the  last  5  years  brought  against  the  Plan 
by  or  on  behalf  of  persons  who  are  or  claim 
to  be  participants  or  their  beneficiaries 

B.  Of  the  total  figure  furnished  in  (A), 
specify  the  number  which  were  successfully 
resolved  in  favor  of  such  persons  or  which 
were  settled 

C.  Of  the  total  figure  furnished  in  (A), 
specify  the  number  of  suits  which  were  based 
claims  for  benefits 

D.  Of  the  total  figure  furnished  in  (C), 
specify  the  number  of  suits  which  were  suc- 
cessfully resolved  in  favor  of  such  persons  or 
which  were  settled 

E.  With  respect  to  all  litigation  not  involv- 
ing claims  for  benefits,  specify  the  following: 

( 1 )  Title  of  the  action  (and  court  in  which 
the  action  was  brought) 

(2)  Date 

(3)  Law  reporter  citation  (s)    (if  any) 

(4)  Nature  of  issue 

(6)  Outcome 


THE  SENATE  LABOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE STUDY  OF  PRIVATE  PENSION 
PLANS— PRELIMINARY  FINDINGS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) and  I  released  the  first  prelimi- 
nary findings  of  the  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee's study  of  private  pension  plans.  The 
findings  are  now  reprinted  in  the  Record 
and  they  speak  for  themselves,  but  I 
would  like  to  add  a  few  comments  of  my 
own. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  major  Amer- 
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ican  institution — private  pension  plaiis — 
built  upon  human  disappointment— a 
shocking  thing,  and  something  which 
should  move  us  all  to  act  with  determi  na- 
tion to  make  that  Institution  deliver  u  pon 
its  promises. 

Pour  years  ago  I  introduced  the  lirst 
bill  to  require  protection  of  American 
workers  against  unreasonable  forfei  ,ure 
of  pension  benefits  under  private  i  en- 
sion  plans.  That  bill,  S.  2,  Is  still  the  <  nly 
bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate  on  ;hls 
subject. 

If  my  bill  had  been  law,  the  719  688 
workers — each  with  more  than  5  yfars 
service — in  the  "no  vesting"  or  liite- 
vesting  sample  of  plans  would  have  re- 
ceived something,  instead  of  nothng, 
from  the  $10-billion  piling  up  in  tl  ose 
plans  for  the  last  20  years.  Instead,  of 
those  who  left  employment  under  those 
plans  in  the  last  20  years,  only  5  perc  ent 
got  something,  while  95  percent  got 
nothing. 

Even  in  the  "earlier  vesting"  sample, 
in  which  16  percent  of  those  who  left 
were  protected  from  forfeitures,  tliere 
were  included  in  the  balance  36.901  Em- 
ployees who  worked  more  than  10  y(  ars 
and  got  nothing — not  a  large  percent  age 
of  the  whole,  but  human  beings  never- 
theless, moving  into  their  older  y«ars 
without  the  protection  they  should  have 
had. 

No  doubt  as  this  study  proceeds  lur- 
ther  the  statistics  will  be  refiiiCd  and  ixn- 
plified.  But  even  as  this  first  flash  of  day- 
light begins  to  reach  into  the  long- 
hidden  statistical  truth  of  the  pri\ate 
pension  plan  industrj-,  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
vious that  something  is  wrong,  and  t  mt 
it  needs  to  be  set  right. 

My  bill  would,  I  believe,  be  a  solutio  i — 
certainly  one  which  would  do  the  ,ob. 
Under  it,  a  worker  with  6  years  of  serv- 
ice would  be  guaranteed  10  percent  of 
his  earned  pension  rights,  not  subjeci  to 
forfeit,  and  10  percent  more  per  y;ar 
thereafter  until  100  percent  is  "vestjd" 
after  15  years. 

Obviously,  there  would  still  be  forf i  lit- 
ures.  Indeed,  more  than  half  might  \rell 
continue  to  forfeit,  but  those  would  be 
the  more  "casual"  employees,  and  no  one 
with  a  substantial  length  of  servic; — 
more  than  5  years — would  be  complelely 
out  in  the  cold. 

We  can  argue — as  no  doubt  we  wDl — 
where  to  draw  the  line,  but  one  thinj  is 
clear  beyond  question:  As  things  now 
stand,  only  a  relative  handful  of  ^he 
estimated  tens  of  millions  of  Ameriten 
workers  under  private  pension  plans  \  rtll 
ever  get  anything  from  the  plans  on 
which  they  now  stake  their  futures.  And 
the  solution  is  a  minimum  standard  of 
vesting. 

We  have  also  seen  in  this  report  eirl- 
dences  of  other  weaknesses  in  thVprlv  ite 
pension  plan  system.  One  case  describes 
a  pension  plan  with  53  percent  of  its 
assets  invested  in  the  securities  of  tlhe 
contributing  employer.  Others  describe 
weaknesses  in  funding,  and  failure  eitl  ler 
to  keep  adequate  records  to  disclose  wl  lat 
is  going  on.  Those  are  all  problems  which 
can  and  should  be  dealt  with,  and  ev(  iry 
one  of  them  is  dealt  with  in  my  bill. 

But  all  the  records  in  the  world,  all 
the  funding  in  the  world,  all  the  d.s- 
closure  in  the  world,  wiU  noc  prodice 


benefits  unless  the  plsui  provides  for 
them,  and  unless  the  workers  are  pro- 
tected against  forfeiture. 

The  committee  undertook  this  study  at 
my  suggestion  over  a  year  ago.  The  chair- 
man and  I.  and  our  respective  staffs,  have 
moved  it  along  quite  a  way.  These  initial 
disclosures  make  it  clear  beyond  question 
we  are  on  the  right  track,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  can.  and  must,  legislate  in 
this  field,  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
in  addition  to  the  material  concerning 
the  pension  study  which  has  already  been 
offered  for  the  Record,  a  brief  summary 
of  the  major  provisions  of  my  bill  (S.  2). 
as  weU  as  the  full  text  of  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Major  Provisions  of  Javtts  Bill  (S.  2)  — 
The  Pension  and  Employee  Beneitt  Act 
To   Regulate   Private   Pension   Plans 

1.  Require  minimum  vesting  standards: 
au  employee  after  6  years  would  have  a 
nonforfeitable  right  to  at  least  10  per  cent 
of  any  pension  benefits  earned  up  to  that 
time,  and  each  year  thereafter  would  "vest" 
an  additional  10  per  cent  so  that  after  15 
years  all  benefits  would  be  fully  nonfor- 
feitable. 

2.  Require  minimum  funding  standards  to 
assure  that  pensions  wUl  operate  on  a  sound 
and  solvent  basis  and  will  deliver  as  prom- 
ised. 

3.  Establish  a  federal  Insurance  program 
for  pension  plans  to  guarantee  that  benefits 
will  be  paid  even  if  an  employer  goes  out  of 
business  before  the  plan  Is  fully  funded. 

4.  Establish  a  centiiri  fund  which  employ- 
ees could  Join  on  a  vfiluntary  basis  to  en- 
able their  pension  plans  to  operate  on  a 
central  clearing  house  basis  for  Individuals 
who  transfer  from  one  employer  to  another 
without  any  loss  of  pension  benefits. 

5.  Establish  rules  of  conduct  covering  con- 
flicts of  Interest  and  other  unethical  prac- 
tices to  prevent  graft  and  mishandling  of 
funds. 

6.  Consolidate  In  a  new  Pension  and  Em- 
ployee Benefit  Plan  Commission  existing 
regulatory  standards  dealing  with  pension 
and  welfare  plans  (now  scattered  through 
other  agencies  and  departments)  as  well  as 
the  new  standards  established  by  the  bill. 

7.  Provide  for  effective  judicial  enforce- 
ment of  the  bill's  requirements,  and  for 
recovery  of  pension  benefits. 


S.  2 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pension  and  Em- 
ployee Benefit  Act". 

definitions 
Sec.  2.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
United  States  Pension  and  Employee  Benefit 
Plan  Commission  established  under  section  3. 

(2)  The  term  "employee"  means  any  per- 
son employed  by  an  employer,  and  Includes 
an  officer  or  director  of  a  corporation  or  of  an 
unincorporated  organization  and  an  agent 
acting  for  his  principal  on  a  substantially 
full-time  basis. 

(3)  The  term  "employees'  benefit  plan" 
means  any  plan  providing  for  the  payment  of 
any  of  the  benefits  specified  in  section  2(4). 

(4)  The  term  "employees'  benefit  fund" 
means  any  fund,  whether  established  pur- 
suant to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  or 
unilaterally  by  an  employer  or  by  a  labor 
organization,  which  Is  available  for  the  pay- 
ment either  from  principal  or  Income,  or 
both,  to  persons   who   are   employed   in   an 
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Industry  affecting  commerce  or  who  are 
members  of  a  labor  organization  representing 
employees  In  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
or  to  members  of  the  families,  dependents,  or 
beneficiaries  of  such  persons,  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following  benefits :  Medical  or  hospital 
care,  pension  on  retirement  or  death  of  em- 
ployees, benefits  under  a  profit-sharing-re- 
tirement plan,  compensation  for  Injuries  or 
Illness  resulting  from  occupational  activity  o 
Insurance  to  provide  any  of  the  foregoing 
or  unemployment  benefits  or  life  insurance.' 
disability  and  sickness  benefits,  or  accident 
benefits,  or  pooled  vacation,  holiday,  sever- 
ance or  similar  benefits,  or  defraying 
the  costs  of  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
grams, or,  In  the  case  of  a  fund  subject 
to  the  restrictions  of  section  302(c)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  pro- 
viding any  other  benefit  which  may  be  per- 
mitted by  subsections  302(c)  (5)  or  302(c) 
(6)  of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  any  fimd  to 
which  contributions  are  made  solely  to  pro- 
vide workmen's  compensation  benefits,  dis- 
ability benefits,  or  other  benefits  required  by 
State  or  local  law  to  be  provided  to  employees 
(Including  supplemental  workmen's  compen- 
sation or  supplemental  disability  benefits 
permitted  but  not  required  by  State  or  local 
law)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an  employees' 
benefit  fund.  To  the  extent  that  benefits 
under  an  employees'  benefit  plan  are  pro- 
vided through  the  medium  of  an  Insurance 
contract  under  which  ben-.fits  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Insurance  company  to  the  extent  that 
Insurance  premiums  are  paid,  and  under 
which  neither  the  employer  nor  any  labor  or- 
ganization retains  the  power  to  Instruct  the 
Insurance  carrier  with  respect  to  entitlement 
to  receipt  of  benefits,  disposition  of  assets  or 
any  other  matter  relating  to  the  moneys  re- 
ceived by  the  Insurance  carrier  pursuant  to 
the  plan,  such  plan  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
Involve  an  employees'  benefit  fund  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  title  IV. 

(5)  The  term  "employer"  means  any  per- 
son acting  directly  as  an  employer  or  Indi- 
rectly In  the  Interest  of  an  employer  In  re- 
lation to  a  pension  plan  or  employee's  benefit 
fund,  and  Includes  a  group  or  association  ot 
employers  acting  for  an  employer  in  such 
capacity. 

(6)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  mutual  com- 
pany. Joint  stock  company,  trust,  unincor- 
porated organization,  association,  or  em- 
ployee organization. 

(7)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  Ouam,  Wake  Island,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  defined 
In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

(8)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
commerce,  transportation,  or  communica- 
tion, among  the  several  States,  or  between 
any  foreign  country  and  any  State,  or  be- 
tween any  State  and  any  place  outside  there- 
of. 

(9)  The  term  "Industry  affecting  com- 
merce" means  any  activity,  business,  or  in- 
dustry In  commerce  or  in  which  a  labor 
dispute  would  hinder  or  obstruct  commerce 
or  the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  Includes 
any  activity  or  Industry  "affecting  commerce" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  as  amended,  or 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended. 

(10)  The  term  "life  annuity"  means  an 
annuity  that  continues  for  the  duration  of 
the  life  of  the  annuitant,  whether  or  not  It 
is  thereafter  continued  to  some  other  per- 
son. 

(11)  The  term  "deferred  life  annuity" 
means  a  life  annuity  that  commences  at  re- 
tirement age  under  a  pension  plan,  but  In  no 
event  later  than  age  seventy. 

(12)  The  term  "pension  benefit"  means  the 
aggregate  annual,  monthly,  or  other  amounts 
to  which  an  employee  will  become  entitled 
upon  retirement  or  to  which  any  other  per- 
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son  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  such  employee's 
death. 

(13)  l^e  term  "pension  plan"  means  a 
pension  fund  or  plan,  other  than  a  profit- 
sharing-retirement  plan,  organized  and  ad- 
ministered to  provide  pension  benefits  for 
employees  or  their  beneficiaries,  and  includes, 
without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  fore- 
going: 

(A)  a  unit  benefit  plan  under  which  pen- 
sion benefits  are  determined  with  reference 
to  remuneration  of  an  employee  for  each 
year  of  service,  or  for  a  selected  number  of 
years  of  service. 

(B)  a  money  purchase  plan  under  which 
pension  benefits  are  determined  at  the  re- 
tirement of  an  employee  with  reference  to 
the  accumulated  amount  of  the  aggregate 
contributions  paid  by  or  for  the  credit  of  the 
employee,  and 

(0)  a  flat  benefit  plan  under  which  the 
pension  benefits  are  expressed  either  as  a 
fixed  amount  in  respect  of  each  year  of  em- 
ployment or  as  a  fixed  periodic  amount. 

(14)  The  terms  "registered  pension  plan" 
and  "registered  profit-sharing-retirement 
plan"  mean,  respectively,  a  pension  plan  or 
profit-sharing-rstirement  plan  registered 
with  and  certified  by  the  Commission  as  a 
plan  organized  and  administered  In  accord- 
ance with  title  I. 

(15)  The  term  "reinsured  pension  plan" 
means  a  registered  pension  plan  which  has 
been  reinsured  under  title  II  and  which  has 
been  In  operation  for  at  least  five  years  and, 
for  each  of  such  years,  has  met  the  reglr,- 
tratlon  requirements  of  title  I:  Provided, 
That  any  addition  to  or  amendment  of  a  re- 
insured pension  plan  shall,  if  such  addition 
or  amendment  involves  a  significant  Increase, 
as  determined  by  the  Commission,  In  the 
Initial  imfunded  liability  of  such  pension 
plan,  be  regarded  as  a  new  and  distinct  pen- 
«lon  plan  which  may  become  a  "reinsured 
pension  plan"  only  after  meeting  the  five- 
year  operation  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
and  section  202(c)  and  the  registration  re- 
quirements of  title  I. 

(16)  The  term  "supplemental  pension 
plan"  Includes  a  pension  plan  established  for 
employees  whose  membership  in  another 
pension  plan  is  a  condition  precedent  to 
membership  in  the  supplemental  pension 
plan. 

(17)  The  term  "voluntary  additional  con- 
tribution" means  an  additional  contribution 
by  an  employee  to  or  under  a  pension  or 
profit-sharing-retirement  plan  except  a  con- 
tribution the  payment  of  which,  under  the 
terms  of  the  plan.  Imposes  upon  the  employer 
an  obligation  to  make  concurrent  additional 
contribution  to  or  under  the  plan. 

(18)  The  term  "experience  deficiency"  with 
respect  to  a  pension  plan  means  any  ac- 
tuarial deficit,  determined  at  the  time  of  a 
review  of  the  plan,  that  is  attributable  to 
factors  other  than  (I)  the  existence  of  an 
Initial  unfunded  liability,  or  (11)  the  failure 
of  the  employer  to  make  any  payment  as 
required  by  the  terms  of  the  plan  or  by  the 
provisions  of  title  I,  other  than  as  required 
by  section  108(b)  (3). 

(19)  The  term  "fully  funded"  with  respect 
to  any  pension  plan  means  that  such  plan 
at  any  particular  time  has  assets  actuarlly 
determined  by  a  person  authorized  under 
section  108(e)  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  all  pension  and  other  benefits 
to  all  employees  and  former  employees  then 
entitled  to  an  immediate  or  deferred  benefit 
under  the  terms  of  the  plan. 

(20)  The  term  "unfunded  liability"  means 
the  amount,  on  the  date  when  such  liability 
Is  computed,  by  which  the  assets  are  actuarlly 
required  to  be  augmented  to  Insure  that  the 
plan  Is  and  will  remain  fully  funded. 

(21)  The  term  "Initial  unfunded  Uablllty" 
nieans  the  amount,  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  or  the  effective  date  of  a  pension 
plan  or  any  amendment  thereto,  whichever  Is 
later,  by  which  the  assets  are  actuarially  re- 


quired to  be  augmented  to  Instire  that  the 
plan  Is  and  will  remain  fully  funded. 

(22)  The  term  "special  payment"  means  a 
payment  made  to  or  under  a  pension  plan 
for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  an  initial  un- 
funded liability  or  experience  deficiency. 

(23)  The  term  "fund"  shall  mean  a  trust 
fund,  but  shall  also  Include  a  contractual 
right  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  an 
Insurance  company. 

(24)  The  term  "funding"  shall  mean  pay- 
ment or  transfer  of  assets  Into  a  fund,  but 
shall  also  Include  payment  to  an  Insurance 
company  to  secure  a  contractual  right  from 
such  company. 

(25)  The  term  "profit-sharing  retirement 
plan"  means  a  plan  established  and  main- 
tained by  an  employer  to  provide  for  the 
participation  in  his  profits  by  his  employees 
in  accordance  with  a  definite  predetermined 
formula  for  allocating  the  contributions 
made  to  the  plan  among  the  participants 
and  for  distributing  the  funds  accumulated 
under  the  plan  upon  retirement  or  death. 
Such  plan  may  Include  provisions  permitting 
the  withdrawal  or  distribution  of  the  funds 
accumulated  upon  contingencies  other  than, 
and  In  addition  to.  retirement  and  death. 

(26)  The  term  "Interest  in  a  profit-sharing 
retirement  plan"  means  the  amount  al- 
located to  the  account  of  a  participant  In  a 
profit-sharing  retirement  plan. 

(27)  The  term  "service  for  a  continuous 
I>erlod"  means  service  for  a  period  of  time 
without  regard  to  periods  of  tempwrary  sus- 
pension of  employment,  and  shall  Include 
equivalent  aggregate  service  as  provided  In 
section  107(f). 

(28)  The  term  "Admlnlstrutor"  means  the 
person  defined  In  section  2(b)(3)  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  As  used  In  titles  IV  and  V  of  this  Act. 
and  In  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act. 

(1)  The  term  "party  In  Interest"  means 
any  administrator,  officer,  trustee,  custodian, 
counsel,  or  employee  of  any  employee  benefit 
plan,  or  a  person  providing  benefit  plan  serv- 
ices to  any  such  plan,  or  an  employer  any  of 
whose  employees  are  covered  by  such  a  plan 
or  any  person  controlling,  controlled  by.  or 
under  common  control  with,  such  employer 
or  officer  or  employee  or  agent  of  such  em- 
ployer or  such  person,  or  an  employee  orga- 
nization having  members  covered  by  such 
plan,  or  an  officer  or  employee  or  agent  of 
such  an  employee  organization,  or  a  relative, 
partner  or  Joint  venturer  of  any  of  the  above 
described  persons. 

(2)  The  term  "relative"  means  a  spouse, 
ancestor,  descendant,  brother,  sister,  son-in- 
law.  daugbter-ln-Iaw,  father-in-law,  mother- 
in-law,  brother-in-law,  or  sister-in-law. 

(3)  The  term  "administrator"  means — 

(A)  the  person  specifically  so  designated 
by  the  terms  of  the  plan,  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement,  trust  agreement,  contract,  or 
other  Instrument,  under  which  the  plan  Is 
operated;  or 

(B)  in  the  absence  of  such  designation 
(1)  the  employer  In  the  case  of  an  employee 
benefit  plan  established  or  maintained  by 
a  single  employer.  (11)  the  employee  or- 
ganization in  the  case  of  a  plan  established 
or  maintained  by  an  employee  organization, 
or  (ill)  the  association,  committee.  Joint 
board  of  trustees,  or  other  similar  group  of 
representatives  of  the  parties  who  estab- 
lished or  maintain  the  plan,  in  the  case  of  a 
plan  established  or  maintained  by  two  or 
more  employers  or  Jointly  by  one  or  more 
employers  and  one  or  more  employee  or- 
ganl2satlons. 

(4)  The  term  "adequate  consideration" 
means  either  (1)  at  the  price  of  the  security 
prevailing  on  a  national  securities  exchange 
which  is  registered  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  or  (2)  if  the  security 
is  not  traded  on  such  a  national  securities 
exchange,  at  a  price  not  less  favorable  to 
the  fund  than  the  offering  price  for  the 
security  as  established  by  the   current  bid 


and    asked    prices    quoted    by   persons    In- 
dependent of  the  Issuer. 

(5)  The  term  "security"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15 
U.S.C.  77(a)  et  seq.). 

(6)  The  term  "fiduciary"  means  any  per- 
son who  exercises  any  power  of  control,  man- 
agement, or  disposition  with  respect  to  any 
moneys  or  other  property  of  an  employee 
benefit  fund,  or  has  authority  cjr  responsi- 
bility to  do  so. 

(7)  The  term  "market  value"  or  "value" 
when  used  in  this  Act  means  fair  market 
value  where  available,  and  otherwise  the  fair 
value  as  determined  in  good  faith  by  the 
administrator. 

establishment    or    pension    and    employee 

BENEFIT     PLAN     COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  an 
Independent  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
"United  States  Pension  and  Employee  Bene- 
fit Plan  Commission".  The  Commission  shall 
be  comp>oeed  of  five  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Members  of  the  (Com- 
mission shall  serve  for  terms  of  six  years,  ex- 
cept that  (1)  of  the  members  first  appointed 
two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  and  (11)  members  ap- 
IJOinted  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  by  reason 
of  death  or  resignation  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  unexpired  terms  of  their  predecessors. 
Not  more  than  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party,  and  in  making  app>ointments  mem- 
bers of  different  political  parties  shall  be  ap- 
pointed alternately  as  nearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable. No  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
engage  in  any  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment other  than  that  as  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber, nor  shall  any  member  participate,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  (except  as  a  beneficiary), 
in  the  management  of  any  plan  or  fund  sub- 
ject to  regulation  under  this  Act.  One  of  the 
members  shall  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Three 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorvmi  of  the 
Commission. 

(b)(1)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (which  lists  positions  in  level  ni 
of  the  Executive  Schedule)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(46)  Chairman.  United  States  Pension 
Commission." 

(2)  Section  5315  of  such  title  (which  lists 
positions  In  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(78)  Members,  United  States  Pension 
Commission." 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  of- 
ficers and  employees,  and  to  Incure  such  ex- 
penses, as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  Its  functions. 

POWERS   AND    DUTIES    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission — 

(1)  to  promote  the  establishment,  exten- 
sion, and  improvement  of  pension,  profit- 
sharing-retirement  and  other  employee  bene- 
fit plans: 

(2)  to  accept  for  registration  all  pension 
and  profit-sharing-retirement  plans  re- 
quired and  qualified  to  be  registered  with 
the  Commission  under  title  I,  and  to  reject 
any  pension  or  profit-sharing-retirement  plan 
that  does  not  qualify  for  registration; 

(3)  to  cancel  certificates  of  registration  of 
pension  and  profit-sharing-retirement  plans 
registered  under  such  title  which  cease  to 
be  qualified  for  such  registration; 

(4)  to  direct  and  administer  the  pension 
reinsurance  program  established  by  title  11; 

(5)  to  direct  and  administer  the  pension 
portability  program  established  by  title  III; 

(6)  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  title  IV; 
and 
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(7)  to  perform  such  other  functions  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  administer  the  provli  Ions 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  or  Its  duly  authoi  Ized 
representatives  shall  have  power,  at  any  rea- 
sonable time — 

(1)  to  Inspect  the  books,  flies,  documsnts. 
and  other  records  respecting  pension  and 
proflt-sharlng-retlrement  plans  kept  b;r  an 
administrator,  employer.  Insurer,  tnistes.  or 
other  person  In  relation  to  such  plans:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Commission  may  delegat  e  Its 
powers  under  this  subsection  (b)  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Ctirrency.  the  Boaitl  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Coroora- 
tlon  in  cases  involving  books,  files,  d  xju- 
ments,  or  other  records  held  by  a  bant  or 
trust  company,  subject  to  their  respe^rtlve 
supervisory  power,  and 

(2)  to  require  any  such  administrator,  em- 
ployer. Insurer,  trustee,  or  other  perso  i  to 
furnish.  In  a  form  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
mission, such  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
ascertaining  whether  this  Act  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Commission  hereunder  have  seen 
or  are  being  compiled  with. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  by  reg- 
ulation to  prescribe  minimum  standards  and 
qualifications  for  persons  f>erformlng  i«rv- 
ices  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  A  ;t  to 
be  performed  by  actuaries  and,  upon  ai)pll- 
catlon  of  any  person,  to  determine  whether 
such  person  meets  the  standards  and  quiillfl- 
eatlons  so  prescribed.  The  Commission  iihall 
issue  certificates  of  qualification  to  a])pll- 
cants  determined  by  the  Commission  ikfter 
such  examination,  investigation,  or  ether 
procedure  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  to  meet 
such  standards  and  qualifications. 

(d)  The  Commlasloa  is  authorized  by  reg- 
ulation t»  prescribe  reasonable  fees  for  the 
registration  of  pension  and  proflt-shasing- 
retlrement  plans  and  other  services  to  be  per- 
formed by  It  in  connection  with  such  i|lans 
under  this  Act.  and  to  make  and  ei^orce 
such  other  reg\ilatlons  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  It  to  carry  out  its  functions ;  and 
duties  under  this  Act.  All  fees  collected  by 
the  Commission  shall  be  paid  into  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  tq  the 
Congress  annually  a  report  of  Its  actl'Mties 
under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  HBcal 
year  together  with  the  results  of  such  studies 
as  may  be  directed  by  this  Act  or*from  time 
to  time,  by  other  Acts  of  Congress.  I4  Its 
first  such  report,  the  Commission  shall  in- 
clude Information,  research  findings  and'rec- 
ommendatlons  for  such  further  legislation  as 
may  be  advisable.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  additional  coverage  under  this  Act.     | 

(f )  In  accordance  with  the  AdmlnlstrAtlve 
Procedure  Act.  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Among  other  things,  such  rules 
and  regulations  may  define  actuarial,  ac- 
counting, technical,  and  trade  terms;  may 
prescribe  reasonable  limitations  or  actu^al 
assumptions  as  to  interest  rates,  mortality, 
turnover  rates,  and  other  matters;  may  pre- 
scribe the  form  and  detail  of  all  report*  re- 
quired to  be  made  under  this  Act;  and  may 
provide  for  the  keeping  of  books  and  reoorda 
and  the  Inspection  of  such  books  and  rec- 
ords. Prior  to  promulgating  rules  or  regula- 
tions, the  Commission  shall  constilt  with 
other  Federal  departments  or  agencies  which 
have  Jurisdiction  over  employee  benefit  paana 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  unnecessary  conflict, 
duplication  or  inconsistence  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  are  applicable  to  |uch 
plans  under  other  laws  of  the  United  States. 

APPBOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap|>ro- 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  Its  ftmc- 
tlona  and  duties. 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  WELFAai  AND  PENSION 
PLANS  OISCLOStmS  ACT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Labor  under 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act, 
as  amended,  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Commission. 

(b)  All  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations, 
which  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  determines  are  used  or  Intended  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  primarily  In  the  administra- 
tion of  functions  transferred  under  the  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  are  transferred  to  the 
Commission. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  filing  requirements 
of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act,  it  shall  be  a  condition  of  compliance 
with  section  7  of  such  Act  that  each  annual 
report  hereinafter  filed  under  that  section 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  or  cer- 
tificates in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of 
the  plan,  the  administrator,  and  any  em- 
ployer or  labor  organization  participating  In 
the  establishment  of  the  plan,  designating 
the  Commission  as  agent  for  service  of  proc- 
ess on  the  persons  and  entitles  executing 
such  certificate  or  certificates  in  any  action 
arising  under  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  or  this  Act. 

TITLE  I— BENEFIT  STANDARDS 

PLANS  TO  WHICH  TITLE  APPLIES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  this  title  applies  to  any  pension  plan 
and,  to  the  extent  hereinafter  provided,  to 
any  profit-sharing-retirement  plan,  estab- 
lished by  an  employer  engaged  In  commerce 
or  in  any  industry  or  activity  affecting  com- 
merce or  by  any  employee  organization  or 
organizations  representing  employees  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  In  an  Industry  or  ac- 
tivity affecting  commerce  or  by  both. 

(b)  This  title  shall  not  apply  to  a  pension 
or  profit-sharing-retirement  plan  if — 

( 1 )  such  plan  is  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  government  of  a 
State  or  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  an  agency 
or  Instrumentality  thereof; 

(2)  such  plan  Is  administered  by  an  or- 
ganization which  Is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  the  provisions  of  section  501(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  is  ad- 
ministered as  a  corollary  to  membership  in 
a  fraternal  benefit  society  described  in  sec- 
tion 601(c)  (8)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  or  by  an  organization  described  In 
section  501(c)  (3)  or  (4)  of  such  Code; 
Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  exempt  any  plan  adminis- 
tered by  a  fratemsd  benefit  society  or  orga- 
nization which  represents  its  members  for 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining; 

(3)  such  plan  Is  established  by  a  self- 
employed  individual  for  his  own  benefit  or 
for  the  benefit  of  his  survivors  or  established 
by  one  or  more  owner-employers  exclusively 
for  his  or  their  benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of 
his  or  their  survivors; 

(4)  such  plan  covers  not  more  than 
twenty-five  participants; 

(5)  such  plan  is  established  and  main- 
tained outside  the  ITnlted  States  by  an  em- 
ployer primarily  for  the  benefit  of  employees 
who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States;  or 

(6)  such  plan  is  unfunded  and  Is  estab- 
lished by  an  employer  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  deferred  compensation  for 
a  select  group  of  management  employees  and 
is  declared  by  the  employer  as  not  Intended 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  401(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

REGISTRATION  OF  PLANS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Every  administrator  of  a  pen- 
sion or  profit-sharing  retirement  plan  to 
which  this  title  applies  shall  file  with  the 
Commission  an  application  for  registration 
of  such  plan.  Such  application  shall  be  in 
such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  regula- 


tion of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  copy  of  the  plan,  a  copy  of  the 
trust  deed.  Insurance  contract,  by  law,  or 
other  document  under  which  the  plan  is 
constituted.  Thereafter,  while  such  plan  is 
in  force,  the  administrator  shall  maintain  iti 
qualification  for  registration  under  this 
title. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  plans  established  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  filing 
required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made 
within  six  months  after  such  plan  is  estab- 
lished. In  the  case  of  plans  established  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  such  filing 
shall  be  made  within  six  months  after  such 
effective  date. 

(c)  If,  after  examination  of  a  pension  or 
profit-sharing  retirement  plan  filed  under 
this  section,  the  Commission  is  satisfied  that 
such  plan  is  qualified  for  registration  under 
this  title  the  Commission  shall  Issue  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  with  respect  to  such 
plan.  If  the  Commission  is  not  so  satisfied 
it  shall  notify  the  administrator. 

(d)  If  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  Is- 
suance of  a  certificate  under  subsection  (c) 
with  respect  to  any  plan,  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  such  plan  is  no  longer  quali- 
fied for  registration  under  this  title.  It  shaU 
notify  the  administrator. 

(e)  A  notification  under  subsection  (c)  or 
(d)  shall  set  forth  the  deficiency  or  defi- 
ciencies In  the  plan  or  In  its  administration 
by  reason  of  which  the  notification  Is  given, 
and  shall  give  the  administrator,  the  em- 
ployer of  the  employees  covered  by  the  plan, 
and  the  labor  organization,  if  any,  represent- 
ing such  employees  a  reasonable  time  within 
which  to  remove  such  deficiency  or  deficien- 
cies. If  the  Commission  thereafter  deter- 
mines that  the  deficiency  or  deficiencies  have 
been  removed  it  shall  issue  or  continue  in 
effect  the  certificate,  as  the  case  may  be.  If 
it  determines  that  the  deficiency  or  deficien- 
cies have  not  been  removed  It  shall  enter 
an  order  denying  or  canceling  the  certificate 
of  registration. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  ON  REGISTERED  PLANS 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  may.  by  regu- 
lations promulgated  pursuant  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act,  provide  for  the  fil- 
ing of  single  reports  satisfying  the  reporting 
requirements  of  this  Act,  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  and  such  other 
Acts  as  are  administered  or  enforced  by  the 
Commission. 

AMENDMENTS   OF   REGISTZSED   PLANS 

Sec.  104.  Where  a  pension  or  profit-sharing- 
retirement  plan  filed  for  registration  under 
this  title  Is  amended  subsequent  to  such 
filing,  the  administrator  shall  within  six 
months  after  the  effective  date  or  the  date 
of  adoption  of  such  amendment,  whichever 
Is  later,  within  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  amendment  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  copy  of  the  amendment  and  such 
additional  InfOTmatlon  and  reports  as  the 
Commission  by  regulation  requires  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  any  Initial  unfunded 
liability  created  by  the  amendment  and  the 
special  payments  required  to  liquidate  such 
liability. 

QUAUFICATION   or   PLAN   FOR   REGISTRATION 

Sec.  105.  A  pension  or  profit-sharing-retire- 
ment plan  shall  be  deemed  to  be  qualified  tar 
registration  under  section  102  if  It  conforms 
to,  and  is  administered  in  accordance  with, 
the  standards  and  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  102  and  sections  106  to  110,  inclusive. 

GENERAL   BZQtnREMENTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Every  pension  plan  and,  to  the 
extent  required  by  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Commission,  every  profit-sharing-retirement 
plan  shall  define  the  benefits  provided  by 
such  plan,  the  method  of  determination  and 
payment  of  benefits,  conditions  for  qualifica- 
tion for  membership  in  the  plan  and  the 
financial  arrangements  made  to  Insure  pro- 
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rtdonal  or  full  funding  of  benefits  under 
^  plan  Each  such  plan  shaU  provide  for 
the  furnishing  of  a  written  explanation  to 
Icb  member  of  the  plan  of  the  terms  and 
wndlUons  of  the  plan  and  amendments 
thereto  applicable  to  him,  together  with  an 
exDlanatlon  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
employee  with  reference  to  the  benefits  avail- 
able to  him  under  the  terms  of  the  plan 
tnd  such  other  information  as  may  be  re- 
nulred  by  regulations  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall,  by  regulation, 
require  each  plan  to  furnish  each  partlcl- 
oBnt  upon  termination  of  service  with  a 
vwted  right  to  a  deferred  life  annuity,  pen- 
sion or  other  vested  interest,  with  a  certifi- 
cate setting  forth  the  benefits  to  which  he 
U  entitled.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
name  and  location  of  the  entity  responsible 
for  payment,  the  amount  of  benefits,  and  the 
date  when  payment  shall  begin,  as  such  regu- 
lations shall  specify.  A  copy  of  each  such 
certificate  shall  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion In  any  proceeding  arising  under  this 
Act,  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  facts  and  rights  set 
forth  m  such  certificate. 

(c)  A  pension  or  proflt-sharlng-retlrement 
plan  filed  for  registration  under  this  title, 
and  any  trust  forming  a  part  of  such  plan, 
shall  meet  all  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  determined  by  the  Commission,  ex- 
omt  to  the  extent  such  requirements  are  In- 
eonsUtent  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  or  of  sections  107  to  110, 
Inclusive. 

VESTING   OF   BENEFITS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  A  pension  or  profit-sharing- 
retirement  plan  filed  for  registration  under 
this  title  shall  provide,  under  the  terms  of 
the  plan  In  respect  of  service  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  thic  Act,  or  by  amendment 
to  the  terms  of  the  plan  or  by  the  creation  of 
a  new  plan  on  or  after  such  date  In  respect 
of  service  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendment  or  new  plan,  that — 

(1)  a  member  of  the  plan  who  has  been 
in  the  service  of  the  employer,  or  has  been 
a  member  of  the  plan,  for  a  continuous  pe- 
riod of  six  years  is  entitled  upon  termination 
of  his  employment  or  membership  In  the 
plan  prior  to  attaining  retirement  age  (1) 
In  the  case  of  a  pension  plan  to  a  deferred 
life  annuity  commencing  at  his  normal  re- 
tirement age,  and  (11)  In  the  case  of  a  proflt- 
sharlng-retlrement  plan  to  a  nonforfeitable 
right  to  his  Interest  In  such  plan,  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  full  pension  benefits  as 
provided  by  the  plan  In  respect  of  such  serv- 
ice or  of  such  interest,  respectively,  and  such 
entitlement  shall  increase  by  at  least  10  per 
centum  per  year  of  continuous  service  there- 
after until  the  completion  of  flJteen  years  of 
eontinuous  service,  after  which  such  mem- 
ber shall  be  entitled  upon  termination  of 
employment  or  membership  In  the  plan  prior 
to  attaining  retirement  age  to  a  deferred  life 
annuity  commenclns!  at  his  normal  retire- 
ment age  equal  to  the  full  pension  benefits 
as  provided  by  the  plan  in  respect  to  such 
service,  or  to  the  full  amount  of  such  inter- 
est in  the  profit-sharing-retirement  plan,  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  the  pension  benefits  provided  under 
the  terms  of  a  pension  plan,  the  deferred  life 
annuity  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1),  and 
an  Interest  in  a  profit-sharing-retirement 
plan  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
be  capable  of  assignment  or  alienation  and 
shall  not  confer  upon  an  employee,  personal 
representative,  or  dependent,  or  any  other 
person,  any  right  or  Interest  In  such  pension 
benefits,  deferred  life  annuity,  or  profit- 
sharing -retirement  plan,  capable  of  being 
■sslgned  or  otherwise  alienated:  Provided, 
That  the  Comnusslon  may  by  regulation  pro- 
vide for  the  final  disposition  of  plan  assets 
when  beneficiaries  cannot  be  located  or  as- 
certained within  a  reasonable  time; 

(8)  an  "employee"  ahall  be  deemed  a  "mem- 


ber" of  a  pension  plan  beginning  on  the  day 
when  contributions  are  first  made  to  the 
plan  or  its  fund  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployee's service  to  the  employer,  but  In  no 
event  shall  any  pension  plan  subject  to  this 
Act  provide,  as  a  condition  of  membership 
or  eligibility  to  participate  in  such  plan,  a 
period  of  service  longer  than  six  months. 

(b)  Anything  In  subsection  (a)  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  a  pension  or  prof- 
it-sharing-retirement plan  may  provide  for 
vesting  upon  service  or  membership  In  the 
plan  for  a  lesser  period  than  Is  provided  In 
such  subsection. 

(c)  Anything  in  subsection  (a)  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  when  a  plan  so  pro- 
vides, an  employee  may  receive  In  discharge 
of  his  rights  thereunder  upon  termination 
of  employment  prior  to  attaining  normal  re- 
tirement age  as  defined  in  the  plan,  or  upon 
attaining  such  retirement  age,  a  lump  sum 
amount  equal  to  the  commuted  value  of  the 
annuity  prescribed  by  the  plan,  or.  In  the 
case  of  a  profit-sharing-retirement  plan,  the 
value  of  his  Interest  In  such  plan. 

(d)  If  a  pension  plan  so  provides,  a  person 
who  Is  entitled  to  a  deferred  life  annuity 
under  subsection  (a)  may,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  payment  of  such  life  annvUty, 
elect  to  receive,  partly  or  wholly  in  lieu  of 
the  deferred  life  annuity  described  by  sub- 
section (a)  — 

(1)  a  deferred  life  annuity  the  amount  of 
which  Is  reduced  or  Increased  by  reason  of 
early  or  deferred  retirement,  by  provision 
for  the  payment  of  an  optional  annuity  to 
a  survivor  or  to  the  estate  of  the  employee, 
or  by  variation  of  the  terms  of  payment  of 
such  annuity  to  any  person  after  the  em- 
ployee's death,  and 

(2)  a  payment  or  series  of  payments  by 
reason  of  a  mental  or  physical  disability  as 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (b) 
(2)  and  (c) ,  the  commuted  value  of  a  de- 
ferred life  annuity  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  such  Interest  rate  and  mortality 
tables  and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission. 

Aggregate  Service 

(f )  In  any  case  In  which  an  employee  has 
been  a  member  of  the  plan  for  an  aggregate 
number  of  days  equivalent  to  the  period  of 
time  required  for  a  non-forfeltable  right 
under  section  107(a)  (1) ,  such  employee  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  satisfied  the  continuous 
service  requirement  to  which  his  aggregate 
days  of  service  are  equivalent,  on  the  basis 
of  240  working  days  being  equivalent  to  one 
working  year  and  20  working  days  being 
equivalent  to  one  working  month,  but  in  no 
event  shall  an  employee's  time  worked  in 
any  period  in  which  he  is  credited  for  a 
period  of  service  under  the  plan  be  credited 
under  this  paragraph  to  any  other  period 
of  time. 

FUimiNG  or  PLANS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  A  pension  plan  filed  for  reg- 
istration vmder  this  title  shall  provide  for 
funding.  In  accordance  vrtth  this  title,  that 
Is  adeqxiate  to  provide  for  payment  of  all 
pension  benefits,  deferred  life  annuities  and 
other  benefits  required  to  be  paid  imder  the 
terms  of  the  plan. 

(b)  Provisions  for  funding  shall  set  forth 
the  obligation  of  the  employer  to  contribute 
both  In  respect  of  the  current  service  coet 
of  the  plan  and  in  respect  of  any  initial 
unfunded  liability  and  experience  deficiency. 
The  contribution  of  the  employer,  including 
any  contributions  made  by  employees,  shall 
consist  of  the  payment  currently  Into  the 
plan  or  fund  of — 

(1)  all  cvirrent  service  costs; 

(2)  where  the  plan  has  an  Initial  unfun- 
ded liabUlty,  special  payments  consisting  of 
equal  annual  amounts  stifllclent  to  liquidate 
such  initial  tmfunded  lability  over  a  term 
not  exceeding, 


(A)  In  the  case  of  an  Initial  unfimded  lia- 
bility existing  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  in  any  plan  established  before  that  date, 
forty  years  from  that  date,  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  Initial  unfunded  lia- 
bility resulting  from  an  amendment  to  a  pen- 
sion plan  made  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  or  resulting  from  the  eetablish- 
ment  of  a  pension  plan  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  thirty  years  from 
the  date  of  such  amendment  or  establish- 
ment; and 

(3)  where  the  plan  has  an  experience  de- 
ficiency, special  payments  consisting  of  equal 
annuaJ  amounts  suificient  to  liquidate  such 
experience  deficiency  over  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years  from  the  date  on  which 
the  experience  deficiency  was  determined: 
Provided,  That  the  Commission  may  suspend 
the  special  payments  requirements  or  ex- 
tend the  five-year  period  provided  in  this 
subparagraph  (3)  in  cases  Involving  busi- 
ness necessity  or  substantial  risk  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  employing  enterprise. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, (1)  the  liquidation  of  initial  un- 
funded liabilities  or  experience  deficiencies 
may  be  accelerated  at  any  time,  and  (11) 
where  an  insured  pension  plan  established 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  is  funded 
by  level  annual  premiums  to  retirement  age 
for  each  individual  member  and  benefits  are 
guaranteed  by  the  insuurance  company  to 
the  extent  that  premiums  have  been  paid. 
It  shall  be  deemed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (2)   (A)  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  One  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  in  the  case  of  pension  plans  regis- 
tered on  or  before  that  date,  or  vtrithin  six 
months  after  the  date  of  establishment  of 
the  plan  in  other  cases,  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  a  report  of  the  person  author- 
ized by  subsection  (e)  certifying — 

(1)  the  estimated  coet  of  benefits  In  re- 
spect of  service  in  the  first  year  during  which 
such  plan  is  required  to  register  and  the 
rule  for  computing  such  cost  in  subsequent 
years  up  to  the  date  of  the  next  report; 

(2)  the  inlUal  unfunded  liability.  If  any, 
for  benefits  under  the  pension  plan  as  of 
the  date  on  which  the  plan  is  required  to  be 
reg^tered;  and 

(3)  the  special  payments  required  to 
liquidate  such  initial  unfunded  liabiUty  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b) . 

Where  an  Insured  pension  plan  Is  funded 
by  level  annual  premiums  extending  not 
beyond  the  retirement  age  for  each  individ- 
ual member  and  benefits  are  guaranteed  by 
the  insurance  comf>any  to  the  extent  that 
premiums  have  been  paid,  the  report  required 
by  this  subsection  may  certify  the  adequacy 
of  the  premiums  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  all  benefits  under  the  plan  In  lieu  of  the 
matters  required  to  be  certified  under  claxises 
(1).  (2),  and  (3). 

(d)  The  Administrator  in  respect  of  a  regis- 
tered pension  plan  shall  cause  the  plan  to 
be  reviewed  by  a  person  authorized  by  sub- 
section (e)  not  more  than  three  years  after 
registration  and  at  Intervals  of  not  more 
than  three  years  thereafter  and  the  person 
reviewing  the  plan  shall  prepare  a.  report  cer- 
tifying— 

(1)  the  estimated  coet  of  benefits  in  respect 
of  service  in  the  next  succeeding  year  and 
the  rule  for  computing  such  cost  in  sub- 
sequent yean  up  to  the  date  of  the  next  re- 
port; 

(2)  the  surplus  or  the  experience  deficiency 
In  the  pension  plan  after  making  allowance 
for  the  present  value  of  all  special  payments 
required  to  be  made  in  the  future  by  the  em- 
ployer as  determined  by  previous  rejMrts; 
and 

(3)  the  special  payments  which  will  liqui- 
date any  such  experience  deficiency  over  a 
term  not  exceedmg  five  years. 

If  any  such  repyort  discloses  a  surplus  In  • 
pension  plan,  the  amount  of  any  future  pay- 
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ments  required  to  be  made  to  the 
plan  may  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
surplus.  A  report  under  this  subsection 
be  aied  with  the  Commission  by  the  *'*" 
trator  upon  Its  receipt. 

(e)  The  reports  and  certificates 
m  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  shall  be 
an  actuary  certified  by  the  Commission 
section  4(c):    Provided.  That  the   Co 
slon  may  exempt  any  plan.  In  whole 
part,   from   the   requirement  that   sue 
ports  and  certificates  be  filed  where  the 
mission  finds  such  filing  to  be  unnecc 

(f)  Anything  In  this  section   108  tc 
contrary  notwithstanding.  If  evidence 
factory  to  the  Commission  shall  be  fl 
behalf  of  a  pension  plan  In  connection 
an   application   for   registration   under 
title  demonstrating  that   (1)    such   -^ 
plan  is  a  mulUemployer  plan  In  ' 
leaet  25  per  centum  of  the  employees  li 
industry   covered   by   the   plan,   either 
tlonally  or  In  a  particular  region  In  '■ 
a  substantial  number  of  employees  in 
Industry  Is  employed,  fiartlclpate,  and  ( 
single  employer  employs  more  than  2( 
centum    of    the   employees    covered   by 
plan,  and  (111)   the  history  and  present 
Iness  condition  of  the  Industry  make  It 
probable   that   there   wlU   be   a   subst" 
decreaee  In  employment  In  the  Industry 
in  the  foreseeable  future — 

(I)    the    Commission    may    register 
plan  without  regard  to  the  funding  re 
ments  of  section  108  If  such  plan  meeti  i 
following  alternaUve  funding  requlrer- 

(1)  annual  payment  Into  the  fund 
current  service  coets; 

(2)  annual  payment  Into  the  f\md 
amount  equal  to  the  Interest,  at  such 
of  interest  as  the  Commission  shall  p 
but  not  more  than  6  per  centum  per 
on  the  unfunded  liability  of  such 
the  date  each  such  payment  Is  made; 

(3)  annual  payment  Into  the  fund 
amount  equal  to  the  Insurance  premlur  i 
such  year  required  to  be  paid  on  beha" 
such  fund  by  section  203  of  title  II  of 
Act;  and 

(4)  In  computing  unfunded  liability 
der  this  subsection  (f).  the  Commission 
permit    a    multiemployer   plan   to   co 
such  liability  solely  on  the  basis  of 
mation  obtained  from  participants  pv 
to  a  requirement  of  the  plan  under 
each   such  participant,   upon   reaching 
age   ot   forty   and   completing  ten   yes 
continuous  service,  is  required  to  file 
the  Administrator  of  the  plan 
of  his  status  under  the  plan. 

(11)    the  Commission  may  by 
approve   alternative   requirements   for 
ments  into  the  fund  other  than  those 
fled   In   subparagraph  I  of  this 
(f )  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  O 
such  standards  will  provide  reasonabld 
surance  of  sufficient  assets  In  the  fu4d 
the  multiemployer  plan  to  provide  for 
ment  of  anticipated  benefits. 

(g)  E^ach   pension  plan  shall,  as  a 
dltion  of  registration  under  this  title, 
for    reinsurance    and    pay    the 
premiums  provided  In  title  II. 

(h)    For   the  prnpose  of   this  sectlcn 
profit-sharing-retirement    plan,    within 
meaning  of  section  2(26)   of  this  Act 
meets  the  requirements  of  title  I  Insofar 
they  are  made  specifically  applicable  to 
a  plan  by  section  105,  and  any  money 
chase  plan  within  the  meaning  of  se 
2(13)  (B).  shall  be  deemed  fully  fundel 

D13CONTINT7ANCE     OP     PLANS 

8ec.  109.  (a)  Upon  complete 
or  substantial  termination  as  determlmd 
the  Commission,  of  a  p>enslon  plan 

(1)    All  contributions  by  an  employer 
labor  organization,  an  employee  or 
son  made  after  January  1,  1968,  in 
the  deferred  life  annuity  prescribed  In 
tlon  107(a)  shall  be  applied  under  the  ' 
of  the  plan — 
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(A)  first,  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have 
already  retired  and  begun  to  draw  benefits 
under  the  plan,  or  who,  on  the  date  of  such 
termination,  had  the  right  to  retire  and  begin 
to  draw  such  benefits  Immediately,  to  pro- 
vide the  life  annuities  to  which  such  persons 
were  entitled  at  the  date  of  termination  of 
their  employment; 

(B)  second.  In  the  case  of  persons  who  have 
vested  rights  under  the  pian  but  who  have 
not  reached  retirement  age  and  begun  to 
draw  benefits,  to  provide  the  deferred  life 
annuities  to  which  they  were  entitled  at 
the  date  of  such  termination  of  the  plan; 

(C)  third.  In  the  case  of  any  other  partici- 
pants In  the  plan,  to  provide  deferred  life 
annuities  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  plan  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
section  401(a)(7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  as  amended;  and 

(D)  In  any  case,  the  Commission  may  ap- 
prove payment  of  survivor  benefits  with 
priorities  equal  to  those  of  the  employees  or 
former  employees  on  whose  service  such 
benefits  are  based. 

(2)  The  employer,  and  the  employees  if 
the  plan  so  provided,  shall  be  liable  to  pay 
all  amounts  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
required  to  be  paid  to  meet  the  tests  of 
solvency  prescribed  by  section  108.  up  to  the 
date  of  such  termination,  to  the  insurer, 
trustee,  or  administrator  of  the  plan. 

(3)  No  part  of  the  assets  of  the  plan  shall 
.revert  to  the  employer  until  provision  has 

been  made  for  all  pensions  and  other  bene- 
fits vested  or  otherwise  payable  under  sec- 
tion 109  according  to  the  plan  in  respect  of 
age  and  service  up  to  the  date  of  the  dls- 
contlnuBuice  to  members  of  the  plan  and  for 
all  benefits  to  pensioners  and  their  pension 
beneficiaries  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  plan. 

(b)  Upon  complete  termination,  or  sub- 
stantial termination  as  determined  by  the 
Commission,  of  a  profit-sharing-retirement 
plan,  the  Interests  of  all  participants  in  such 
plan  shall  fully  vest. 

PAYMENTS  TO   SURVIVORS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Where  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  a  pension  or  profit-sharing-retire- 
ment plan  an  employee  or  former  employee 
has  designated  a  person  or  persons  to  receive 
a  benefit  payable  under  the  plan  In  the  event 
of  the  employee's  death — 

( 1 )  the  employer's  liability  to  provide  the 
benefit  shall  be  discharged  upon  payment  to 
such  person  or  persons  of  the  amount  of 
the  benefit;  and 

(2)  such  person  or  persons  may  upon 
death  of  the  employee  or  former  employee 
enforce  payment  of  the  benefit,  but  the  em- 
ployer shall  be  entitled  to  set  up  any  de- 
fense that  he  could  have  set  up  against  the 
employee  or  former  employee.  As  used  in  this 
subsection,  the  term  "employer"  includes  a 
trustee  or  insurer  under  a  pension  or  profit- 
sharing-retirement  plan. 

(b)  An  employee  or  former  employee  may 
from  time  to  time  alter  or  revoke  a  designa- 
tion made  under  a  pension  or  profit-shar- 
ing-retirement plan,  but  any  such  alteration 
or  revocation  may  be  made  only  In  the  man- 
ner set  forth  in  the  plan. 

AMENDMENTS    TO   INTERNAL    REVENUE    CODE 

Sec.  ill.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  qualified 
pension,  etc.,  plans)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (J)  as  (k)  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (1)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(j)  Pension  and  Profit-Sharinc-Retire- 
MENT  Plans  to  Which  the  Pension  and 
Welfare  Benefits  Act  of  1969  Applies. — For 
purposes  of  this  part,  any  pension  or  proflt- 
shartng-retirement  plan  to  which  title  I  cf 
this  Act  applies,  and  any  trust  forming  a 
part  of  such  plan — 

"(1)  shall  be  treated  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  during  any  period 
for  which  a  certificate  of  registration  with 


respect  to  such  plan  Issued  by  the  United 
States  Pension  Commission  under  such  Htle 
Is  in  effect  or  an  application  therefor  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Commission,  and 

•■(2)  shall  be  treated  as  not  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  section  during  any  pe- 
riod for  which  such  application  has  not  been 
timely  filed  or  such  certificate  has  been  de- 
nied or  cancelled  by  such  Commission." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  periods  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  except  that  with 
respect  to  any  pension  plan  established  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  such 
amendment  shall  not  apply  to  any  period 
before  the  date  specified  by  the  Commission 
under  section  102(b). 

MINIMUM     wage    qualification 

Sec.  112.  Contributions  by  an  employer 
to  a  registered  pension  or  profit-sharing- 
retirement  plan  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
part  of  or  to  affect  the  "regular  rate"  as 
that  term  Is  used  In  section  7  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

DELEGATION    OF    OTHER    REGULATORY    AUTHORITT 

Sec.  113.  The  President,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  uniform,  consistent,  and  simplified 
system  of  law  applicable  to  employee  bene- 
fit plans,  may  by  Executive  order  delegate  to 
the  Commission  authority  to  administer  and 
enforce  any  other  provisions  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  insofar  as  such  provi- 
sions regulate  or  affect  employee  benefit 
plans. 

DELAY    IN    THE    APPLICATION    OP   TITLE       I 

Sec.  114.  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
application  of  this  title  to  any  employee 
benefit  plan  would  increase  the  costs  of  the 
parties  to  the  plan  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  would  result  a  substantial  risk  to  the 
voluntary  continuation  of  the  plan  or  a 
sut>stantlal  curtailment  of  pension  benefit 
levels  or  the  levels  of  employees'  compensa- 
tion It  may  grant  to  such  plan  a  delay,  not 
to  exceed  five  years,  in  satisfying  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title,  under  such  condi- 
tions as  it  may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  effectuate  the  policies  of  this 

Act. 

TITLE  n— PENSION  REINSURANCE 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  201.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
program  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  pension 
reinsurance  program  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "program").  The  program  shall  be 
administered  by,  or  under  the  direction  and 
control  of,  the  Commission. 

CONTINGENCY  INSURED  AGAINST  UNDER  PROGRAM 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  program  shall  insure  (to 
the  extent  provided  In  subsection  (b) )  bene- 
flcarles  of  a  reinsured  pension  plan  against 
loss  of  nonforfeitable  benefits  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  such  pension  plan  arising 
from  substantial  cessation  of  one  or  more  of 
the  operations  carried  on  by  the  contributing 
employer  In  one  or  more  facilities  of  such 
employer  before  such  plan  has  been  fully 
funded. 

(b)  The  rights  of  beneficiaries  of  a  rein- 
sured pension  plan  shall  be  Insured  under 
the  program  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
rights  do  not  exceed — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  right  to  a  monthly 
retirement  or  disability  benefit  for  the  em- 
ployee himself,  the  lesser  of  50  per  centum 
of  the  average  monthly  wage  he  received 
from  the  contributing  employer  In  the  five- 
year  period  after  the  registration  date  of 
the  plan  for  which  his  earnings  were  the 
greatest,  or  $500  per  month; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  right  on  the  part  of 
one  or  more  dependents,  or  members  of  the 
family,  of  the  employee,  or  In  the  case  of  a 
right  to  a  lump  sum  survivor  benefit  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  an  employee,  »n 
amount  found  by  the  Commission  to  be  rea- 
sonably related  to  the  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph   (1). 
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In  the  case  of  a  periodic  benefit  which  Is  paid 
on  other  than  a  monthly  basis,  the  monthly 
equivalent  of  such  benefits  shall  be  regarded 
as  the  amount  of  the  monthly  benefit  for 
purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence. 

(c)  If  a  registered  pension  plan  has  not 
been  registered  under  title  I  for  each  of  at 
least  the  five  years  preceding  the  time  when 
there  occurs  the  contingency  insured 
ftgalnst,  the  rights  of  beneficiaries  shall  not 
be  insured:  Provided,  That  the  Commission 
may,  in  Its  discretion,  credit  agaliist  the  five 
year  requirement  of  section  202(c)  one  or 
Biore  years  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  for  any  pension  plan  which,  during  such 
prior  years,  would  have  satisfied  the  regis- 
tration requirements  of  title  I  had  this  Act 
been  in  effect. 

PREMIUM    FOR    PARTICIPATION    IN    PROGRAM 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Each  registered  pension  plan 
shall  pay  an  annual  premium  for  reinsurance 
under  the  program  upon  payment  of  such  an- 
nual premium  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Commission.  Premium  rates  established  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  uniform  for  all  pen- 
sion funds  Insured  by  the  program  and  shall 
be  applied  to  the  amount  of  the  unfunded 
liability  for  non-forfeltable  benefits  of  each 
insured  pension  fund.  The  premium  rates 
may  be  changed  from  year  to  year  by  the 
Commission,  when  the  Commission  deter- 
mines changes  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
give  effect  to  the  purposes  of  this  title;  but 
In  no  event  shall  the  premium  rate  exceed 
1  per  centum  for  each  dollar  of  such  un- 
funded liability.  Premiums  under  this  title 
shall  be  payable  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  or  for  plans  adopted  after  that  date, 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  such  plans. 

(b)  If  the  Commission  determines  that, 
because  of  the  limitation  on  rate  of  premium 
established  under  subsection  (a)  or  for  other 
reasons,  it  Is  not  feasible  to  Insure  against 
loss  of  rights  of  all  beneficiaries  of  reinsured 
pension  plans,  then  the  Commission  shall 
Insure  the  rights  of  beneficiaries  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  order  of  priorities — 

First:  Individuals  who,  at  the  time  when 
there  occurs  the  contingency  Insured  against, 
are  receiving  benefits  under  the  pension 
plan,  and  Individuals  who  have  attained 
normal  retirement  age  or  If  no  normal  re- 
tirement age  Is  fixed  have  reached  the  age 
when  an  unreduced  old-age  benefit  Is  pay- 
able under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended,  and  who  are  eligible,  upon  re- 
tirement, for  retirement  benefits  under  the 
pension  plan; 

Second:  Individuals  who.  at  such  time, 
have  attained  the  age  for  early  retirement 
and  who  are  entitled,  upon  early  retire- 
ment, to  early  retirement  benefits  under  the 
pension  plan;  or.  If  the  pension  plan  does  not 
provide  for  early  retirement,  Individuals  who, 
at  such  time,  have  attained  age  sixty  and 
who,  under  such  pension  plan,  are  eligible 
for  benefits  upon  retirement; 

Third:  In  addition  to  individuals  described 
In  the  above  priorities,  such  other  individu- 
als as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe. 

(c)  Participation  In  the  program  by  a 
pension  plan  shall  be  terminated  by  the 
Commission  upon  failure,  after  such  reason- 
able period  £is  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe, of  such  pension  fund  to  make  pay- 
ment of  premiums  due  for  participation  In 
the  program. 

REVOLVING    FUND 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  title,  the  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish a  revolving  fund  into  which  all  amounts 
paid  Into  the  program  as  premiums  shall  be 
deposited  and  from  which  all  liabilities  in- 
curred under  the  program  shall  be  paid. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  bor- 
row from  the  Treasury  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary,  for  deposit  into  the  revolving 
fund,  to  meet  the  llabUltles  of  the  program. 
Moneys  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  shall 
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bear  a  rate  of  Interest  determined  by  the 
Secret£U-y  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to  the 
avel-age  rate  on  outstanding  marketable  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  as  of  the  period 
such  moneys  are  borrowed.  Such  moneys 
shall  be  repaid  by  the  Commission  from 
premiums  paid   Into  the  revolving  fund. 

(c)  Moneys  in  the  revolving  fund  not  re- 
quired for  current  operations  shall  be  in- 
vested in  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by,  the  United  States. 

■nTLE    HI — PENSION    PORTABILITY 
PROGRAM 

ACCEPTANCE   OP   DEPOSITS 

Sec  301.  (a)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  pwUcy 
of  the  Congress  that  a  system  of  pension 
portability  should  be  established  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  facilitate  the  volun- 
tary transfer  of  credits  between  registered 
pension  or  profit-sharing-retirement  plans 
having  similar  benefit  features  and  actuarial 
assumptions.  Nothing  In  this  title  nor  in  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Commission  here- 
under shall  t>e  construed  to  require  participa- 
tion In  such  portability  system  by  a  plan  as 
a  condition  of  registration  under  this  Act. 

(bi  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  it,  to  receive  amounts  which  are 
transferred  to  It  from  a  registered  pension 
or  profit-sharing-retirement  plan  and  which 
are  In  settlement  of  an  Individual's  rights 
under  the  plan  when  such  Individual  Is 
separated  from  employment  covered  by  the 
plan  before  the  time  prescribed  for  payments 
under  the  plan  to  such  individual  or  to  his 
beneficiaries. 

SPECIAL    FUND 

Sec.  302.  Amounts  received  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  301  shall  be  de- 
posited In  a  special  fund  which  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  it  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
The  amounts  In  the  funds  which  are  not 
needed  to  meet  current  withdrawals  shall  be 
Invested  as  provided  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission. 

INDIVIDUAL    ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  303.  There  shall  be  established  and 
maintained  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Commission,  an  account  for 
each  Individual  with  respect  to  whom  the 
Commlslson  receives  amounts  under  this 
title.  The  amount  credited  to  each  such  ac- 
count shall  be  adjusted  at  the  times  and  In 
the  manner  provided  by  such  regulations  to 
reflect  earnings  of  the  special  fund  and 
transfers  from  the  special  fund  for  costs  of 
administration. 

PAYMENTS  FROM  INDIVIDUAL  ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  304.  Amounts  credited  to  the  account 
of  any  individual  under  this  title  may.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Commission,  be  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sion— 

( 1 )  to  a  registered  plan,  If  such  individual 
becomes  an  employee  covered  by  such  plan 
and  If  such  plan  has  beneflt  features  and 
actuarial  assumptions  similar  to  those  of  the 
plan  from  which  such  amount  was  originally 
transferred,  or 

(2)  to  such  Individual  or  his  beneficiaries, 
if  he  dies  or  reaches  the  age  of  slxty-flve. 
Payments  under  this  section  shall  be  made  at 
such  times,  in  such  manner,  and  in  such 
amounts  In  a  lump  sum  or  otherwise  as  may 
be  determined  under  such  regulations.  The 
amount  of  any  periodic  payments  shall  be 
determined  on  an  actuarial  basis. 

COST     OP    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  305.  There  are  authorized  to  be  made 
available  out  of  the  special  fund  established 
pursuant  to  section  302  such  amounts  as  the 
Congress  may  deem  appropriate  to  i>ay  the 
costs  of  administration  of  this  title. 

EPPECnVE   DATE 

Sec.  306.  No  amount  may  be  transferred 
to  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  301 


of  this  title  before  the  first  day  of  the  twelftb 
month  following  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted. 

technical    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  307.  The  Commission  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  are  authorized  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  employers,  trade  unions, 
and  administrators  of  j>enslon  and  profit- 
sharing-retirement  plans  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  greater  retirement  protection  for  In- 
dividuals who  are  separated  from  employ- 
ment covered  under  such  plaois.  Such  as- 
sistance may  Include,  but  Is  not  limited  to 
(1)  the  development  of  reciprocity  arrange- 
ments between  plans  In  the  same  Industry 
or  area,  and  (2)  the  development  of  special 
arrangements  for  portability  of  credits  vrtthln 
a  particular  industry  or  area. 

TITLE  IV— DISCLOSURE  AND  FIDUCIARY 

STANDARDS 
Part  A — Amendments  to,  and  Administra- 
tion OF,  THE  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  functions  and  powers  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  under  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act.  as  emended,  are  hereby 
transferred  to  and  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Commission.  Such  powers  provided  In  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
shall  be  available  to  the  Commission  In  the 
enforcement  of  the  pro\-lsions  of  this  Act. 
Wherever  the  term  "Secretary"  appears  In 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act,  the  term  "Commission"  as  (defined  in 
this  Act)   Is  hereby  substituted. 

(b)  All  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations, 
which  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  determines  are  used  or  intended  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  primarily  In  the  admin- 
istration of  functions  transferred  under  the 
provision  of  this  section,  are  transferred  to 
the  Commission. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  filing  requirements 
of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act,  it  shall  be  a  condition  of  compliance 
with  section  7  of  such  Act  that  each  annual 
report  hereinafter  filed  under  that  section 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  or 
certificates  In  the  name  of  and  on  behalf 
of  the  plan,  the  administrator,  and  any  em- 
ployer or  labor  organization  participating  In 
the  establishment  of  the  plan,  designating 
the  Commission  as  agent  for  service  of  proc- 
ess on  the  persons  and  entitles  executing 
such  certificate  or  certificates  in  any  action 
arising  under  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  or  this  Act. 

(d)  Section  6  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  A  descrlpton  of  any  employee  bene- 
fit plan  shall  be  published  as  required  here- 
in within  ninety  days  after  the  establish- 
ment of  such  plan  or  when  such  plan  be- 
comes subject  to  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  description  of  the  plan  shall  be 
comprehensive  and  shall  Include  the  name 
and  type  of  administration  of  the  plan;  the 
name  and  address  of  the  administrator;  the 
schedule  of  benefits:  a  description  of  the 
provisions  providing  for  nonforfeitable  pen- 
sion benefits  (If  the  plan  so  provides)  writ- 
ten in  a  manner  calculated  to  be  understood 
by  the  average  participant,  and  If  the  plan 
does  not  provide  such  benefits,  a  statement 
to  this  effect;  the  source  of  the  financing  of 
the  plan  and  the  Identity  of  any  organiza- 
tion through  which  benefits  are  provided; 
whether  records  of  the  plan  are  kept  on  a 
calendar  year  basis,  or  on  a  policy  or  other 
fiscal  year  basis,  and  If  on  the  latter  basis, 
the  date  of  the  end  of  such  policy  or  fiscal 
year;  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
presenting  claims  for  benefits  under  the 
plan  and  the  remedies  available  under  the 
plan  for  the  redress  of  claims  which  are 
denied  in  whole  or  in  part.  Amendments  to 
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the  plan  reflecting  changes  In  the  dati  and 
Information  Included  In  the  original  plan, 
other  than  data  and  Information  also  re- 
quired to  be  Included  In  annual  report  i  un- 
der section  7,  shall  be  Included  in  the  de- 
scription on  and  after  the  effective  d(  te  ol 
such  amendments.  Any  change  In  th;  In- 
formation required  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  reported  In  accordance  with  regulc  tlons 
prescribed  by  the  Commission". 

(e)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  sue  a  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  number  '(1)" 
after  the  letter  "(a)",  and  by  striking;  out 
that  part  of  the  first  sentence  which  pre  cedes 
the  word  "If"  the  first  time  It  appeari;  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "A^  an- 
nual rep>ort  shall  be  published  with  rdBi>ect 
to  any  employee  benefit  pUtfa  if  the  plar  pro- 
vldee  for  an  employee  benefit  fund  siJbJect 
to  section  14  of  this  Act  or". 

(f)  Section  7(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "in  'estl- 
gatlon"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereo: '  the 
words  "notice  and  opportunity  to  be  h«  ard", 
by  striking  out  the  words  "year  (or  if  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "i  ollcy 
or  fiscal  year  on  which",  adding  a  period  after 
the  word  "kept",  and  striking  out  alt  the 
words  following  the  word  "kept." 

(g)  Section  7(a)  at  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  lara- 
graphs: 

"(2)  If  some  or  all  of  the  benefits  under 
the  plan  are  provided  by  an  insurance  a  irrler 
or  service  or  other  organization,  such  airrler 
or  organization  shall  certify  to  the  admin- 
istrator of  such  plan,  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  end  of  each  calen- 
dar, policy,  or  other  fiscal  year,  as  the  case 
may  be,  such  reasonable  Information  <^ter- 
mlned  by  the  Commlaslon  to  be  nec^sary 
to  enable  such  administrator  to  comply] with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  administrator  of  an  emj 
benefit  plan  shall  causa  an  audit  to  be 
annually  of  the  employee  benefit  fund  i 
Ushed  in  connection  with  or~  pursuad 
the  provisions  of  the  plan.  Such  audit  1 
be  conducted  In  accordance  with  accepted 
standards  of  auditing  by  an  Indepei^dent 
certified  or  licensed  public  accountant!  but 
nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  reijulre 
such  an  audit  of  the  books  or  records  of  any 
bank,  insurance  company,  or  other  In^ltu- 
tlon  providing  an  Insurance,  investment,  or 
related  function  for  the  plan.  If  such  Books 
or  records  are  subject  to  periodic  examination 
by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  government  of  any  State.  The  auditor's 
opinion  and  comments  with  respect  ta  the 
financial  information  required  to  be  ]  fur- 
nished in  the  annual  report  by  the  plaft  ad- 
ministrator shall  form  a  part  of  such  report." 

(h)  Sections  7  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  Act 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows :  J 

"(b)  A  report  under  this  section  shal 
elude :  | 

"(1)  the  amount  contributed  by  each 
ployer;  the  amount  contributed  by  the 
ployees;  the  amount  of  benefits  paid  or  other- 
wise furnished;  the  number  of  empltiyees 
covered:  a  statement  of  assets,  liabilities,  re- 
ceipts, and  disbursements  of  the  plan;  u  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  salaries  and  feet  and 
cocnmlBsions  charged  to  the  plan,  to  T^hom 
paid.  In  what  amount,  and  for  what  purpioees; 
the  name  and  address  of  each  fiduciary .  his 
official  position  with  respect  to  the  plar,  his 
relationship  to  the  employer  of  the  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  plan,  or  the  emp  oyee 
organization,  and  any  other  office,  poettlon 
or  employment  he  holds  with  any  pariy  In 
Interest: 

"(2)  a  schedule  of  all  Investments  o'  the 
fund  showing  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  rear : 

"(A)  the  aggregate  cost  and  aggregate 
value  of  each  security,  by  Issuer; 

"(B)  the  aggregate  cost  and  aggr  >gate 
value,  by  type  or  category,  of  all  othe-  In- 
vestments, and  separately  Identifying  (1) 
each  Investment  the  value  of  which  exceeds 
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9100.000  or  3  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
fund  and  (11)  each  investment  in  securi- 
ties or  properties  of  any  person  known  to  be 
a  party  In  interest. 

"(3)  a  schedule  showing  the  aggregate 
amount,  by  type  of  security,  of  all  purchases, 
sales,  redemptions,  and  exchange  of  securi- 
ties made  during  the  reporting  period:  a  list 
of  the  issuers  of  such  securities;  and  In 
addition  a  schedule  showing,  as  to  each 
separate  transaction  with  or  with  respect  to 
securities  issued  by  any  person  known  to  be  a 
party  in  interest,  the  issuer,  the  type  and 
class  of  security,  the  quantity  Involved  in  the 
transaction,  the  gross  purchase  price,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  sale,  redemption,  or  exchange, 
the  gross  and  net  proceeds  (Includlng'i  de- 
scription and  the  value  of  any  consideration 
other  than  money)  and  the  net  gain  or  loss; 

"(4)  a  schedule  of  purchases,  sales,  or  ex- 
changes during  the  year  covered  by  the  re- 
port of  Investment  assets  other  than  se- 
curities— 

"(A)  by  type  or  category  of  asset  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  purchases,  sales,  and  ex- 
changes; the  aggregate  expenses  Incurred 
in  connection  therewith:  and  the  aggregate 
net  gain  (or  loss)  on  sales,  and 

"(B)  for  each  transaction  involving  a  per- 
son known  to  be  a  party  in  interest  and  for 
each  transaction  involving  over  $100,000  or  3 
per  centum  of  the  fund,  an  indication  of  each 
asset  purchased,  sold,  or  exchanged  (and. 
in  the  case  of  fixed  assets  such  as  land,  build- 
ings, and  leasehold,  the  location  of  the  as- 
set): the  purchase  or  selling  price;  expenses 
Incurred  in  connection  with  the  purchase, 
sale,  or  exchange:  the  cost  of  the  asset  and 
the  net  gain  (or  loss)  on  each  sale;  the  iden- 
tity of  the  seller  in  the  case  of  a  purchase,  or 
the  identity  of  the  purchaser  In  the  case  of 
a  sale,  and  his  relationship  to  the  plan,  the 
employer,  or  any  employee  organization: 

"(6)  a  schedule  of  all  loans  made  from 
the  fund  during  the  reporting  year  or  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  a 
schedule  of  principal  and  Interest  payments 
received  by  the  fund  during  the  reporting 
year,  aggregated  in  each  case  by  type  of 
loan,  and  in  addition  a  separate  schedule 
showing  as  to  each  loan  which — 

"(A)   was  made  to  a  party  In  interest,  or 

"(B)    was    In    default,    or 

"(C)  was  written  off  during  the  year  as 
uncollectible,  or 

"(D) exceeded  $100,000  or  3  per  centum  of 
the  value  of  the  fund, 

the  original  principal  amount  of  the  loan, 
the  amount  of  principal  and  interest  re- 
ceived during  the  reporting  year,  the  un- 
paid balance,  the  identity  and  address  of 
the  obligor,  a  detailed  description  of  the  loan 
(including  date  of  making  and  maturity. 
Interest  rate,  the  type  and  value  of  col- 
lateral, and  other  material  terms),  the 
amount  of  principal  and  Interest  overdue 
(If  any)  and  as  to  loans  written  off  as  un- 
collectible an  explanation  thereof; 

"  ( 6 )   a  list  of  all  leases  with — 

"(A)  persons  other  than  parties  In  In- 
terest who  are  in  default,  and 

"(B)  any  party  in  Interest, 
including  Information  as  to  the  type  of 
property  leased  (and.  In  the  case  of  fixed 
assets  such  as  land,  buildings,  leaseholds, 
etc..  the  location  of  the  property),  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  lessor  or  lessee  from  or  to  whom 
the  plan  Is  leasing,  the  relationship  of  such 
lessors  and  lessees,  if  any,  to  the  plan,  the 
employer,  employee  organization,  or  any 
other  party  In  interest,  the  terms  of  the 
lease  regarding  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  re- 
pairs, expenses,  and  renewal  options;  if 
property  Is  leased  from  persons  described  in 
(B)  the  amount  of  rental  and  other  ex- 
penses paid  during  the  reporting  year;  and 
If  property  is  leased  to  persons  described 
In  (A)  or  (B).  the  date  the  leased  property 
was  purchased  and  its  costs,  date  the  prop- 
erty was  leased  and  its  approximate  value 
at  such  date,  the  gross  rental  receipts  dur- 


ing the  reporting  jterlod,  expenses  paid  for 
the  leased  property  during  the  reporting 
period,  the  net  receipts  from  the  lease 
and  with  respect  to  any  such  leases  in  de-^ 
fault,  their  identity,  the  amounts  in  ar- 
rears, and  a  statement  as  to  what  steps  have 
been  taken  to  collect  amounts  due  or  other- 
wise remedy  the  default; 

"(7)  a  detailed  list  of  purchases,  sales, 
exchanges,  or  any  other  transactions  with 
any  party  In  Interest  made  during  the  year. 
Including  information  as  to  the  asset  in- 
volved, the  price,  any  expenses  connected 
with  the  transaction,  the  cost  of  the  asset, 
the  proceeds,  the  net  gain  or  lose,  the 
identity  of  the  other  party  to  the  transaction 
and  his  relationship  to  the  plan; 

"(8)  If  some  or  all  of  the  assets  of  a  plan 
or  plans  are  held  in  a  common  or  coUeaive 
trust  maintained  by  a  bank  or  similar  in- 
stitution or  in  a  separate  account  main- 
tained by  an  insurance  carrier,  the  report 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabil- 
ities and  a  statement  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  such  common  or  collective 
trust  or  separate  account  and  such  of  the  in- 
formation required  under  section  7(b)  (2), 
(3),  (4).  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  with  respect  to 
such  common  or  collective  trust  or  separate 
account  as  the  Commission  may  determine 
appropriate  by  regulation.  In  such  case  the 
bank  or  similar  institution  or  Insurance 
carrier  shall  certify  to  the  administrator  of 
such  plan  or  plans,  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  end  of  each  calendar, 
policy,  or  other  fiscal  year,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  information  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  necessary  to  enable  the  plan 
administrator  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act;  and 

"(9)  In  addition  to  reporting  the  informa- 
tion called  for  by  this  subsection  7(b),  the 
administrator  may  elect  to  furnish  other  In- 
formation as  to  Investment  or  reinvestment 
of  the  fund  as  additional  disclosures  to  the 
Commission. 

"(c)  If  the  only  assets  from  which  claims 
against  an  employee  benefit  plan  may  be  paid 
are  the  general  assets  of  the  employer  or 
the  employee  organization,  the  report  shall 
Include  (for  each  of  the  past  five  years)  the 
benefits  paid  and  the  average  number  of 
employees  eligible  for  participation." 

(1)  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  capital  "T"  in  the  word 
"TTie"  the  first  time  it  appears  In  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
lower  case  "t". 

(J)  Section  7(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  Every  employee  pension  benefit  plan 
shall  include  with  its  annual  report  (to  the 
extent  applicable)  the  following  Information: 

"(1)   the  type  and  basis  of  funding. 

"(2)  the  number  of  participants,  both  re- 
tired and  nonretlred,  covered  by  the  plan. 

"(3)  the  amount  of  all  reserves  or  net 
assets  accumulated  under  the  plan. 

"(4)  the  present  value  of  all  liabilities  for 
all  nonforfeitable  pension  benefits  and  the 
present  value  of  all  other  accrued  liabilities, 

"(5)  the  ratios  of  the  market  value  of  the 
reserves  and  assets  described  In  (3)  above  to 
the  liabilities  described  in  (4)  above. 

"(6)  a  copy  of  the  most  recent  actuarial 
report,  and 

"(A)  (1)  the  actuarial  asstimptions  used  in 
computing  the  contributions  to  a  trust  or 
payments  under  an  Insurance  contract,  (11) 
the  actuarial  assumptions  used  in  deter- 
mining the  level  of  benefits,  and  (ill)  the 
actuarial  Eissumptions  used  In  connection 
with  the  other  information  required  to  be 
furnished  under  this  section  7(e),  Insofar 
as  any  such  actuarial  assumptions  are  not 
Included  in  the  most  recent  actuarial  report, 

"(B)  (1)  If  there  is  not  such  report,  or  (11) 
if  any  of  the  actuarial  assumptions  employed 
in  the  annual  report  differ  from  those  in  the 
most  recent  actuarial  report,  or  (HI)  If  differ- 
ent actuarial  assumptions  are  used  for  com- 
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mitlng  contributions  or  payments  than  are 
used  for  any  other  purpose,  statement  ex- 
nialnlng  same, 

••(7)  a  statement  showing  the  number  of 
nartlcipants  who  terminated  service  under 
tie  plan  during  the  year,  whether  or  not  they 
retain  any  nonforfeitable  rights,  their  length 
of  service  by  category,  the  present  value  of 
the  total  accrued  benefits  of  said  participants 
and  the  present  value  of  such  benefits  for- 
feited, and, 

"(8)  such  other  information  pertinent  to 
disclosure  under  this  section  7(e)  as  the 
Commission  may  by  regulation  prescribe." 

(k)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  in  their  entirety 
subsections  (f),  (g).  and  (h). 

(1)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  in  their 
entirety  and  by  redesignating  subsection  (c) 
u  subsection  (a).  The  subsection  re- 
designated as  subsection  (a)  is  further 
aniended  by  striking  out  the  words  "of  plans" 
after  the  word  "descriptions",  striking  out 
the  word  "the"  before  the  word  "annual"  and 
adding  the  word  "plan"  before  the  word 
"descriptions". 

(m)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d), 
and  ( e ) ,  to  road  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  administrator  of  any  employee 
benefit  plan  subject  to  this  Act  shall  file  with 
the  Commission  a  copy  of  the  plan  descrip- 
tion and  each  annual  repwrt.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  make  copies  of  such  descriptions 
and  annual  reports  available  for  public 
inspection. 

"(c)  Publication  of  the  plan  descriptions 
and  annual  reports  required  by  this  Act  shall 
be  made  to  participants  and  beneficiaries  ol 
the  particular  plan  as  follows : 

"(1)  the  administrator  shall  make  copies 
of  the  plan  description  (Including  all  amend- 
ments or  modifications  thereto)  and  the  lat- 
est annual  report  and  the  bargaining  agree- 
ment, trust  agreement,  contract,  or  other  In- 
strument under  which  the  plan  was  estab- 
lished and  Is  operated  available  for  examina- 
tion by  any  plan  participant  or  beneficiary 
in  the  principal  office  of  the  administrator; 

"(2)  the  administrator  shall  furnish  to 
any  plan  participant  or  beneficiary  so  re- 
quested In  writing  a  fair  summary  of  the 
latest  annual  ref>ort; 

"(3)  the  administrator  shall  furnish  to 
any  plan  participant  or  beneficiary  so  re- 
questing in  writing  a  complete  copy  of  the 
plan  description  (Including  all  amendments 
or  modficatlons  thereto)  or  a  complete  copy 
of  the  latest  annual  report,  or  both.  He  shall 
In  the  same  way  furnish  a  complete  copy  of 
the  bargaining  agreement,  trust  agreement, 
contract,  or  other  Instrument  under  which 
the  plan  is  established  and  operated.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, an  administrator  may  make  a  reason- 
able charge  to  cover  the  cost  of  furnishing 
such  complete  copies." 

Part  B — PmtrciAKT  Standards 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Every  employees'  benefit  fund 
established  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  under  an  employees'  benefit  plan 
shall  be  established  pursuant  to  a  duly  ex- 
ecuted trust  agreement  which  shall  set  forth 
the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  such  fund 
Is  establUhed  and  the  detailed  basis  on  which 
payments  are  to  be  made  Into  and  out  of 
such  fund  Such  fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  trust  and  shall  be  held  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  (1)  providing  benefits  to  par- 
ticipants in  the  plan  and  their  iDeneficlarles 
»nd  (2)  defraying  reasonable  expenses  of  ad- 
ministering the  plan. 

(b)(1)  A  fiduciary  shall  discharge  his 
duties  with  respect  to  the  fund — 

(A)  solely  in  the  Interests  of  the  partici- 
pants and  their  beneficiaries; 

(B)  with  the  care  under  the  circumstances 
then  prevailing  that  a  prudent  man  acting 
to  a  like  capacity  and  familiar  with  such 


matters  would  use  In  the  conduct  of  an 
enterprise  of  a  like  character  and  with  like 
aims;  and 

(C)  in  accordance  with  the^otosognts  and 
Instruments  governing  the  fund  ins&far  as 
Is  consistent  with  this  Act:  Provided.  That 
any  assets  of  the  fund  remaining  upon  dis- 
solution or  termination  of  the  funds  shall, 
after  complete  satisfaction  of  the  rights  of 
all  beneficiaries  to  benefits  accrued  to  the 
date  of  dissolution  or  termination,  be  dis- 
tributed ratably  to  the  beneficiaries  thereof 
or,  if  the  trust  agreement  so  provides,  to  the 
contributors  thereto:  Provided  further,  That 
in  the  case  of  a  registered  pension  or  profit- 
sharing-retirement  plan,  such  distribution 
shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
previous  titles  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Except  as  permitted  hereunder,  a  fidu- 
ciary shall  not — 

(A)  lease  or  sell  property  of  the  fund  to 
any  person  known  to  be  a  party  in  interest; 

(B)  lease  or  purchase  on  behalf  of  the 
fund  any  property  known  to  be  property  of 
any  party  in  interest; 

(C)  deal  with  such  fund  In  his  own  In- 
terest or  for  his  own  account; 

(D)  represent  any  other  party  with  such 
fund,  or  in  any  way  act  on  behalf  of  a  party 
adverse  to  the  fund  or  to  the  interests  of  Its 
participants  or  beneficiaries; 

(E)  receive  any  consideration  from  any 
party  dealing  with  such  fund  In  connection 
with  a  transaction  involving  the  fund; 

(P)  loan  money  or  other  assets  of  the  fund 
to  any  person  known  to  be  a  party  In 
Interest; 

(G)  furnish  goods,  service,  or  facilities  to 
any  person  known  to  be  a  party  In  Interest: 

(H)  permit  the  transfer  of  any  property  of 
the  fund  to,  or  Its  use  by,  or  for  the  benefit 
of  any  person  known  to  be  a  party  in  In- 
terest; or 

(I )  permit  any  of  the  assets  of  the  fund  to 
be  held,  deposited  or  Invested  outside  the 
United  States  unless  the  indicia,  of  ownership 
remain  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  United 
States  district  court,  except  as  authorized  by 
the  Commission  by  ruling  or  regulation. 
The  Conunission  may  by  rule  or  regulation 
provide  for  the  exemption  of  any  fiduciary 
or  transaction  from  all  or  part  of  the  proscrip- 
tions contained  in  this  subsection  402(b)  (2) , 
when  the  Commission  finds  that  to  do  so  Is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
in  the  Interest  of  the  fund  and  Its  partic- 
ipants and  beneficiaries;  Provided,  however. 
That  any  such  exemption  shall  not  relieve  a 
fiduciary  from  any  other  applicable  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  fiduciary  from — 

(1)  receiving  any  benefit  to  which  he  may 
be  entitled  as  a  participant  or  beneficiary  In 
the  plan  under  which  the  fund  was  estab- 
lished; 

(2)  receiving  any  reasonable  compensation 
for  services  rendered,  or  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  properly  and  actually  in- 
curred, in  the  performance  of  his  duties  with 
the  fund:  Provided,  That  no  person  so  serv- 
ing who  already  receives  full-time  pay  from 
an  employer  or  an  association  of  employers 
whose  employees  are  participants  in  the  plan 
under  which  the  fund  was  established,  or 
from  an  employee  organization  whose  mem- 
bers are  participants  In  such  plan  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  from  such  fund,  except 
for  reimbursement  of  expenses  properly  and 
actually  Incurred  and  not  otherwise  reim- 
bursed; 

(3)  serving  In  such  position  In  addition  to 
being  an  officer,  employee,  agent,  or  other 
representative  of  a  party  In  Interest; 

( 4 )  engaging  In  the  following  transactions : 
(A)  purchasing  on  behalf  of  the  fund  any 

security  which  has  been  Issued  by  an  em- 
ployer whose  employees  are  participants  In 
the  plan  under  which  the  fund  was  estab- 
lished or  a  corporation  controlling,  controlled 


by,  or  under  common  control  with  such  em- 
ployer: Provided,  That  the  purchase  of  any 
security  is  for  no  more  than  adequate  con- 
sideration in  money  or  money's  worth:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  If  an  employee  benefit 
fund  Is  one  which  provides  primarily  for 
benefits  of  a  stated  amount,  or  an  amount 
determined  by  an  employee's  compensation, 
an  employee's  period  of  service,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both,  or  money  purchase  type  bene- 
fits based  on  fixed  contributions  which  are 
not  geared  to  the  employer's  profits,  no  In- 
vestment shall  be  made  subsequent  to  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment  by  a  fiduciary 
Of  such  a  fund  in  securities  of  such  an  em- 
ployer or  of  a  corporation  controlling,  con- 
trolled by,  or  under  common  control  with 
such  employer.  If  such  Investment,  when 
added  to  such  securities  already  held,  ex- 
ceeds 10  per  centum  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  assets  of  the  fund.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing,  such  10  per  centum  limitation 
shall  not  apply  to  profit-sharing  plans,  nor 
to  stock  bonus,  thrift,  and  savings  or  other 
similar  plans  which  have  the  requirement 
that  some  or  all  of  the  plan  funds  shall  be 
invested  In  securities  of  such  employer: 

(B)  purchasing  on  behalf  of  the  fund  any 
security  other  than  one  described  In  ( A )  Im- 
mediately above,  or  selling  on  behalf  of  the 
fund  any  security  which  Is  acquired  or  held 
by  the  fund,  to  a  party  in  interest:  Provided, 
(1)  That  the  security  is  listed  and  traded 
on  an  exchange  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  (11) 
that  no  brokerage  commission,  fee  (except 
for  customary  transfer  fees ) ,  or  other 
remtineratlon  is  paid  In  connection  with  such 
transaction,  and  (111)  that  adequate  con- 
sideration Is  paid; 

(5)  making  any  loan  to  participants  or 
beneficiaries  of  the  plan  under  which  the 
fund  was  established  where  such  loans  are 
available  to  all  participants  or  beneficiaries 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and  are  made 
in  accordance  with  specific  provisions  re- 
garding such  loans  set  forth  In  the  plan; 

(6)  contracting  or  making  reasonable  ar- 
rangements with  a  party  in  interest  for  office 
space  and  other  services  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  plan  and  paying  reasonable 
compensation  therefor; 

(7)  following  the  direction  in  the  trust  In- 
strument or  other  document  governing  the 
fund  insofar  as  consistent  with  the  specific 
prohibitions  listed  in  subsection  402(b)(2); 

(8)  taking  action  pursuant  to  an  author- 
ization in  the  trust  instrument  or  other 
document  governing  the  fund,  provided  such 
action  is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  402(b). 

(d)  Any  fiduciary  who  breaches  any  of  the 
responsibilities,  obligations,  or  duties  im- 
posed upon  fiduciaries  by  this  Act  shall  be 
personally  liable  to  make  good  to  such  fund 
any  losses  to  the  fund  resulting  from  such 
breach,  and  to  restore  to  such  fund  any 
profits  of  such  fiduciary  which  have  been 
made  through  use  of  assets  of  the  fund  by 
the  fiduciary. 

(e)  When  two  or  more  fiduciaries  under- 
take Jointly  the  performance  of  a  duty  or  the 
exercise  of  a  power  or  where  two  or  more 
fiduciaries  are  required  by  any  Instrument 
governing  the  fund  to  undertake  Jointly  the 
performance  of  a  duty  or  the  exercise  of  a 
power,  but  not  otherwise,  each  of  such  fidu- 
ciaries shall  have  the  duty  to  prevent  any 
other  such  cofiduciary  from  committing  a 
breach  of  a  responsibility,  obligation,  or  duty 
of  a  fiduciary  or  to  compel  such  other  co- 
fiduciary  to  redress  such  a  breach:  Provided, 
That  no  fiduciary  shall  be  liable  for  any  con- 
sequence of  any  act  or  failure  to  act  of  a 
cofiduciary  who  Is  undertaking  or  Is  required 
to  undertake  Jointly  any  duty  or  power  If  he 
shall  object  in  writing  to  the  specific  action 
and  promptly  file  a  copy  of  his  objection 
with  the  Commission. 

(f)  No  fiduciary  may  be  relieved  from  any 
responsibility,  obligation,  or  duty  under  this 
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Act  by  agreement  or  otherwise.  Nothing  here- 
in shall  preclude  any  agreement 
sp>eciflc     duties    or     responsibilities 
Oduciarles,  or  bar  any  agreement  of 
ance   coverage   or    indemnification 
fiduciaries,  but  no  such  agreement  stlall 
strict  the  obligations  of  any  fiduclaiy 
plan   or    to   any    participant    or 
without  prior  approval  of  the 

(g)    A    fiduciary   shall    not    be    liable 
a  violation  of  this  Act  committed  bel  ore 
became  a  fiduciary  or  after  be  cease<! 
a  fiduciary. 

(h)    No  person   who   has   been 
of,  or  has  been  imprisoned  as  a  result 
conviction  of:  robbery,  bribery,  extortl<  n 
bezziement,  grand   larceny,   burglary 
violation  of  narcotics  laws,  murder 
naplng,  perjury,  assault  with  intent 
assault  which  inflicts  grievous  bodily 
any   crime   described   In  section  9(a) 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
U.S.C.   80a-9(a)(l)),  or  a   violation 
provision  of  this  Act,  or  a  violation 
tlon  302  of  the  Labor-Management  Rejati 
Act  of   1947    (61   Stat.   157.   as  amended 
U.S.C.  186),  or  a  violation  of  chapt«i 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  or  a 
of  section  874,   1027,   1503,   1505,   150fl, 
1951,  or  1954  of  title  18,  United  States 
or  a  violation  of  the  Labor-Manageme  it 
porting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  ( 
519,    as   amended;    29    U.S.C.   401) 
spiracy  to  conunit   any  such   crimes 
tempt  to  commit  any  such  crimes,  or 
in  which  any  of  the  foregoing  crimes 
element,  shall  serve — 

(1)  as  an   administrator,  officer, 
custodian,   counsel,    agent,   employee 
than  as  an  employee'  performing 
clerical  or  Janitorial  duties)  or  other 
position   of   any   employee   benefit 

( 2 )  as  a  consultant  to  any  employee 
fit  plan, 

during  or  for  five  years  after  such 
or  after  the  end  of  such  Imprlsonmei^t 
less  prior  to  the  end  of  such  five-year 
In  the  case  of  a  person  so  convicted 
prisoned,   (A)   his  citizenship  rights 
been  revoked  as  a  result  of  such 
have  been  fully  restored,  or  (B)  the 
slon  determines  that  such  person's 
In  any  capacity  referred  to  In  clause 
(2)   would  not  be  contrary  to  the 
of  this  Act.  No  person  shall  knowingly 
mlt  any  other  person  to  serve  In  any 
referred  to  In  clause  (1)  or  (2)  In 
of  this  subsection.  Any  person  who 
violates  this  subsection   (h)    shall  be 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
more  than  one  year,  or  both.  For  th 
poees  of  this  subsection  (h) ,  any  persoi  > 
be  deemed  to  have  been  "convicted' 
der  the  disability  of  "conviction"  frohi 
date  of  the  Judgment  of  the  trial  cojrt 
the    date    of    the    final   sustaining   ol 
judgment  on  appeal,  whichever  is  th( 
event,  regardless  of  whether  such 
occurred  before  or  after  the  date  of 
ment  of  this  section.  For  the  purposes 
this  subsection    (h),  the  term  "consultant 
means   any   person   who,    for   compeniation 
advises   or   represents   an   employee   benefit 
plan    or    who   provides    other    assistai  ,ce    to 
such  plan,  concerning  the  establishment  or 
operation  of  such  plan. 

(1)    No  person  who  is  a  party  In 
shall  receive  or  accept,  directly  or 
whether  through  a  corporation  or 
tity  owned  or  controlled  In  any 
degree  by  such  person  or  otherwise, 
ment,   loan,   pledge,    hypothecation, 
ment,  or  other  transfer  out  of  the 
such    fund    (other   than    benefits    to 
such  person  Is  entitled  as  an  employe* 
cept  that  If  such  person  Is  an  officer 
ployee  of  such  fund,  reasonable  fees 
penses  of  attending  meetings  In 
with  the  business  thereof  may  be  paid 
the  fund  to  any  such  officer  or 
tending  such  meetings  In  an  official  capacity. 
Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prohltlt  the 
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purchase  of  a  profit-sharing-retirement  plan 
or  other  proflt-sharinc  pl>b.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  of  the  iBecuritles  or  In- 
debtedness of  any  corporatlini  or  other  busi- 
ness entity  employing  direct]^  or  through  a 
subsidiary  or  parent  entity!  a  substantial 
number  of  the  beneficiaries  oi  such  fund. 

(J)  All  Investments  and  dteposlts  of  the 
funds  of  an  employees'  benefit  fund  and  all 
loans  made  out  of  any  such  fund  shall  be 
made  In  the  name  of  the  fund  or  Its  nominee, 
and  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  fund,  no 
trustee  or  administrator  or  officer  or  employee 
thereof,  no  employer  or  officer  or  employee 
thereof,  and  no  labor  organization,  or  officer 
or  employee  thereof  shall  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  accept  or  be  the  beneficiary  of  any 
fee,  brokerage,  commission,  gift,  or  other 
consideration  for  or  on  account  of  any  loan, 
deposit,  purchase,  sale  payment  or  exchange 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  fund. 

TITLE  V— ENFORCEMENT 
Sec.  501.  Whenever  the  Commission — 

(1)  determines.  In  the  case  of  a  pension 
or  profit-sharing-retirement  plan  required  to 
be  registered  under  title  I,  that  no  applica- 
tion for  registration  has  been  filed  in  accord- 
ance with  section  102(a) ,  or 

(2)  Issues  an  order  under  section  102(e) 
denying  or  canceling  the  certificate  of  regis- 
tration of  a  pension  or  profit-sharing-retire- 
ment plan. 

the  Commission  may  petition  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties,  or  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  an  order  requiring  the  employer  or  other 
person  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  such  plan  to  comply  with  such  require- 
ments of  title  I  as  will  qualify  such  plan  for 
registration  under  title  I. 

Sec.  502.  Whenever  the  Commission  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  an  em- 
ployees' benefit  fund  is  being  or  has  been 
adzninistered  in  violation  of  the  require- 
ments of  part  B  of  title  IV,  the  Commission 
may  petition  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  or 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  an  order  (1)  requir- 
ing return  to  such  fund  of  assets  transferred 
from  such  fund  In  violation  of  the  require- 
ments of  such  title,  (2)  requiring  payment 
of  benefits  denied  to  any  beneficiary  In  viola- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  such  title,  and 
(3)  restraining  any  conduct  In  violation  of 
the  requirements  of  part  B  of  such  title,  and 
granting  such  other  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  503.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  petition 
pursuant  to  section  501  or  502,  the  district 
court  may.  In  Its  discretion,  (a)  appoint  a 
receiver  to  take  possession  of  the  assets  of 
the  plan  or  fund  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  petition  and  to  administer  them  until 
such  time  as  the  violations  of  law  alleged  In 
such  petition  no  longer  exist,  and  (b)  re- 
move a  fiduciary  who  has  failed  to  carry 
out  his  duties  or  is  serving  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  504.  Suits  by  persons  entitled,  or  who 
may  become  entitled,  to  benefits  from  em- 
ployees' benefit  funds  or  plans  may  be 
brought  In  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction. State  or  Federal,  or  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  without  respect  to  the  amount  In 
controversy  and  without  regard  to  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  parties  (1)  against  any  such 
fund  or  plan  to  recover  benefits  required  to 
be  paid  from  an  employees'  benefit  fund  or 
plan  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  which  such  fund  or  plan 
Is  established  or  other  constituent  Instru- 
ment; or  (2)  on  behalf  of  and  In  the  name 
of  an  employees'  benefit  fund  against  any 
person  who  shall  have  transferred  or  received 
any  of  the  assets  of  such  fund  In  violation 
of  any  such  agreement  or  of  the  require- 
ments of  part  B  of  title  IV.  Where  such 
action  Is  brought  In  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States,   It  may   be   brought   In   the 


district  where  the  plan  la  administered 
where  the  breach  took  place,  or  where  a 
defendant  resides  or  may  be  found,  and 
process  may  be  served  in  any  other  district 
where  a  defendant  resides  or  may  be  found. 
In  any  such  action  the  court  In  its  discretion 
may — 

(A)  allow  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  and 
costs  of  the  action  to  any  party; 

(B)  require  the  plaintiff  to  post  security 
for  payment  of  costs  of  the  action  and  rea- 
sonable  attorney's  fees.  A  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint In  any  such  action  shall  be  served 
upon  the  Commission  by  certified  mall  who 
shall  have  the  right,  in  his  discretion,  to 
Intervene  in  the  action. 

Sec.  605.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to 
define  and  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  couru 
sitting  In  equity,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  23,  1932  (29  U.S.C.  101-116)' 
shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  suit* 
brought  under  this  title. 

Sec.  506.  Suits  by  an  administrator  or 
fiduciary  of  a  pension  plan,  a  profit-sharing- 
retirement  plan,  or  an  employees'  benefit 
fund,  to  review  any  final  order  of  the  Com- 
mission,  to  restrain  the  Commission  from 
taking  any  action  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  to  compel  action  required  un- 
der this  Act,  may  be  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  plan  or  fund  In  the  direct  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  where  the  fund 
has  Its  principal  office,  or  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  507.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
express  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  provision* 
of  this  Act  shall  supersede  any  and  all  laws 
of  the  States  and  of  political  subdivisions 
thereof  Insofar  as  they  may  now  or  hereafter 
relate  to  the  subject  matters  regulated  by 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  exempt  or  relieve  any  person 
from  any  law  of  any  State  which  regulates 
Insurance,  banking,  or  securities  or  to  pro- 
hibit a  State  from  requiring  that  there  be 
filed  with  a  State  agency  copies  of  reports  re- 
quired by  this  Act  to  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary. Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
alter,  amend,  modify.  Invalidate,  impair,  or 
supersede  any  law  of  the  United  States  (other 
than  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1958  as  amended  (92  Stat. 
994) )  or  any  rule  or  regulation  Issued  under 
any  such  law." 

Sec.  508.  Any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 
based  upon  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  shall 
be  commenced  within  five  years  after  the 
plaintiff  has  notice  of  the  acts  or  events 
forming  the  basis  of  the  claim:  Provided, 
That  truthful  disclosure  of  a  fact  In  any  form 
or  other  document  required  to  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  shall  be  deemed  such  notice. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-321,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock)  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Financing. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  is  there  further  morning 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


EXPORT-IMPORT   BANK    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CHttEs) .  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  581)  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  allow  for 
greater  expansion  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States,  to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and 
disbursements  from  the  budget  o^the  United 
States  Government,  to  extend  for  three 
years  the  period  within  which  the  Bank  is 
authorized  to  exercise  Its  functions,  to  In- 
crease the  Bank's  lending  authority  and  Its 
authority  to  issue,  against  fractional  re- 
serves and  against  full  reserves,  insurance 
and  guarantees,  to  authorize  the  bank  to 
Issue  for  purchase  by  any  purchaser  its  obli- 
gations maturing  subsequent  to  June  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  consumed  for  the  quorum  call  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  S.  581 
Is  a  crucial  piece  of  legislation  and  de- 
serves the  full  support  of  the  Congress. 
Its  passage  can  result  in  immediate  ben- 
efits to  employment,  domestic  economic 
health  and  the  strength  of  the  dollar 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Senate  last  year  recognized  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  Export-Import 
Bank  from  budget  calculations  and  ap- 
proved S.  4268  which  was  introduced  to 
accomplish  that  purpose.  This  budgetary 
exclusion  is  no  less  urgent,  necessary  or 
desirable  this  year. 

Exclusion  of  Eximbank  from  the  budg- 
et, which  has  the  unconditional  sup- 
port of  the  administration — the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
wry  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  OflQce  of  Management 
and  Budget^also  has  the  support  of 
«ie  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

In  successive  years,  the  Committee  has 
heard  testimony  explaining  how  the  uni- 
fied budget  literally  strangles  the  Ex- 


port-Import Bank's  ability  to  provide 
full  service  to  the  Nation's  exporters. 
While  Congress  each  year  establishes  a 
ceiling  on  the  Bank's  obligational  au- 
thority, and  would  continue  to  do  so  with 
enactment  of  S.  581,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  establishes  the  de- 
gree of  the  Bank's  net  lending  impact 
allowable  in  the  total  context  of  the 
Federal  budget.  This  OMB  constraint 
effectively  reduces  the  ability  of  the 
Bank  to  assist  exports  in  the  magnitude 
Congress  has  approved. 

Enactment  of  S.  581  would  free  Exim- 
bank of  this  OMB  constraint  and  would 
restore  the  Congress  to  the  position  of 
ultimate  authority  over  the  Bank's 
activities. 

Arguments  have  and  will  be  raised 
that  exclusion  of  Eximbank  from  the 
unified  budget  runs  counter  to  the  sin- 
gle budget  summary  concept.  Actually, 
however,  the  inclusion  of  Eximbank  in 
the  budget  does  not  contribute  to  the 
planning  goal  which  the  unified  budget 
concept  was  designed  to  achieve.  Since 
Eximbank  disbursements  for  export 
credits  lag  behind  authorization  by  1 
to  6  years,  the  Bank's  net  disbursement 
figures  for  any  1  year  in  large  part  re- 
flect obligational  activity  of  previous 
years.  Moreover,  exclusion  of  the  Bank's 
net  disbursements  from  the  annual  cal- 
culation of  Federal  expenditures  and 
their  relationship  to  the  expenditure 
ceiling  does  not  mean  exclusion  of  the 
Bank's  lending  activities  from  the  budg- 
et document. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Bank's  lending 
activities  should  not  be  restricted  by 
control  over  net  lending;  rather,  and 
more  realistically,  the  magnitude  should, 
and  would  under  S.  581,  be  controlled  by 
the  congressional  review  each  year  of  all 
obligational  activity  proposed  for  the 
following  fiscal  year. 

Eximbank's  net  lending  activities  are 
unique  and  demonstrably  needed.  The 
Bank's  activities  cannot  justifiably  be 
equated  with  other  Government  pro- 
grams operating  with  appropriated  funds 
strictls  within  the  domestic  economy. 
The  Bank  makes  dollar  loans  on  hard 
terms  which  are  repaid  in  dollars  in  the 
United  States.  Its  losses  are  negligible. 

In  analyzing  the  necessity  for  this 
legislation,  it  is  essential  to  understand 
what  has  been  happening  in  the  world 
marketplace  over  the  past  several  years. 
The  growth  of  U.S.  exports  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  rate  of  world  export 
growth.  The  U.S.  share  of  world  trade 
during  the  past  decade  has  dropped. 

We  have  different  buyers  in  different 
markets  today  than  we  saw  10  years  ago. 
As  the  economic  viability  of  the  less 
developed  nations  has  improved,  new 
markets  have  appeared  for  materials, 
services  and  products.  And  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  products  we  sell  to  the 
industrialized  as  well  as  to  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  There  hsis  been  an  in- 
creasing shift  in  the  composition  of  our 
export  trade  to  sales  abroad  of  tech- 
nology-intensive products. 

Buyers  require  and  are  demanding 
credit  terms  on  their  purchases.  These 
demands  have  forced  U.S.  exporters  to 
extend  credit  on  terms  that  equal  those 
offered  by  their  foreign  competitors  with 
Government  support  if  they  are  to  be 


successful  in  the  international  market- 
place and  expand  their  export  sales. 
Major  exporting  countries,  such  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  France.  Italy,  Germany 
and  Japan  are  offering  highly  attrac- 
tive Government-supported  terms  in  the 
short-,  medium-  and  long-term  fields. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  this  coun- 
try's principal  means  of  assuring  U.S. 
exporters  the  financing  they  need  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  this  environment.  E3x- 
imbank  is  the  principal  means  by  which 
we  can  reverse  the  U.S.  export  trend  of 
the  past  several  years  and  achieve  a  fa- 
vorable balance  in  the  international  pay- 
ments account.  A  solution  to  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  is  critical  to 
the  Nation's  future  fiscal  strength  and 
long-term  economic  health. 

While  the  results  from  Eximbank  ac- 
tivities of  the  past  year  are  impressive, 
the  support  which  it  is  able  to  offer  U.S. 
exporters  is  insufficient  to  meet  their  re- 
quirements. The  resources  available  to 
it  within  the  unified  budget  are  inade- 
quate for  the  existing  programs.  They 
will  not  permit  the  launching  of  new 
programs,  such  as  a  short-term  discount 
program  which  would  be  of  real  benefit 
to  the  agricultural  community,  where 
the  Bank  could  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  export  trade  account. 

The  Legislation  pending  before  us  is 
necessary.  Eximbank  must  have  it  now 
if  it  is  to  fulfill  the  role  assigned  to  it 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  similar  piece  of  legislation, 
to  that  being  proposed,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  but  failed  in  the  House 
very  late  in  the  session. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  this  legislation 
and  recommend  it  to  the  Senate  for 
passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

If  no  one  yields  time,  time  will  be 
charged  against  both  sides  equally. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
reading  of  the  amendment  and  I  will 
explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
requested. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  Page  3,  strike  lines  14  through  25. 

On  Page>4,  strike  lines  1  through  5. 

On  Paw  4,  line  6,  strike  "(b)"  and  Insert 
"(a)".       ^^ — 

On  Page  4,  line  9.  strike  "(c)"  and  Insert 
"(b)". 

On  Page  4,  line  12.  strike  "(d)"  and  Insert 
"(c)". 

On  Page  4.  line  16,  strike  "(e)"  and  insert 
"(d)". 

On  Page  5,  line  4,  strike  "(f)"  and  inserl 
"(e)". 

On  Page  5  strike  lines,  14  through  20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
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Wisconsin  whether  this  amendment  is 
the  one  on  which  there  is  an  agreed-jipon 
time  of  2  hours. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  such 
as  I  may  require  on  this  amendment 

The    PRESIDING    OFFFICER. 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  pri^eed 
accordingly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President!  my 
amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It  \>ould 
merely  keep  the  Export-Import  Ba^  in 
the  Federal  budget  as  it  is  now. 
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amendment  is  supported  by  the  GAC  •  and 
the  Federal  Reserve,  both  of  whom  have 
indicated  in  testimony  before  the  pom- 
mittee,  and  in  communications  t^  the 
committee,  that  they  feel  the  Ertjort- 
Import  Bank  should  not  be  single^  out 
for  exclusion  from  the  budget.  In  s^  do- 
ing, my  amendment  will  reaffirn)  the 
priority  of  our  domestic  needs  ove^  our 
balance  of  payments. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  bill  repprted 
by  the  committee  gives  top  priority  to 
the  balance  of  payments.  It  sacrifices  our 
needs  for  better  housing,  for  Imore 
schools,  and  hospitals,  and  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  In  favor  of  an  economic  ab- 
straction— the  balance  of  payments.  I 
cannot  imderstand  how  a  comniittee, 
which  in  the  i>ast  has  been  so  dedipated 
to  improving  housing  for  the  Amarican 
people,  can  suddenly  turn  its  back  ofi  our 
real  human  needs  and  give  first  piiority 
to  the  balance  of  payments. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  history  if  the 
budgetary  status  of  the  Eximbanki  The 
Bank  was  set  up  by  Congress  in  1^34  to 
help  finance  U.S.  exports.  It  is  a  Qdvern- 
ment  corporation  wholly  owned  ngf  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1970.  Treasury's  equity  investment  in  the 
Bank  exceeded  $2.2  billion.  I 

During  the  middle  1960's,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Budget  Concepts 
was  formed  to  unify  the  Federal  Budget 
and  give  consistent  treatment  to  sim- 
ilar programs.  The  Commission  carpfully 
studied  the  advisability  of  exempting  all 
Federal  loan  programs  from  the  budget. 
Frankly  I  think  we  can  make  a|  very 
strong  argument  for  exempting  fill  of 
them.  It  was  argued  that  loan  disl^urse- 
ments  were  not  really  current  expendi- 
tures for  goods  or  services.  A  loan  was 
like  acquiring  a  capital  asset  vhich 
would  be  fully  repaid  with  interes ;  over 
the  life  of  the  loan. 

Despite  these  argimients.  the  Coi  nmis- 
sion  decided  otherwise.  They  fell  that 
the  net  lending  figures  of  all  G<ivem- 
ment  loan  programs  should  be  cirried 
in  the  budget  and  treated  as  an  expendi- 
txae.  Net  lending  is  the  differen(e  be- 
tween loan  disbursements  and  lojn  re- 
ceipts. It  is  the  amount  which  mist  be 
financed. 

There  are  only  three  ways  by  wh  ch  an 
agency's  net  lending  can  be  finiinced. 
One.  they  can  borrow  directly  in  the 
private  capital  market  as  does  the  ]  Hx-Im 
Bank:  two,  they  can  borrow  from  the 
Treasury  which  in  turn  must  increase 
its  borrowings  in  the  private  market;  or 
three,  they  can  obtain  appropriated 
fimds  which  Treasury  must  again  fi- 
nance in  the  private  market. 

If  the  Treasury  is  rxmning  a  surplus, 
it  would  not  have  to  increase  its  b<)rrow- 


ing — it  simply  decreases  its  surplus  which 
amoimts  to  the  same  thing. 

Regardless  of  the  method  of  financing, 
an  increase  in  net  lending  requires  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  Federal 
Government's  claims  upon  the  private 
capital  market.  One  of  the  basic  purposes 
of  the  budget  is  to  show  the  total  claims 
of  the  Government  on  the  private  sector. 
Therefore,  the  Commission  decided  that 
the  net  lending  figxires  of  all  Govern- 
ment lending  programs  should  be  carried 
in  the  budget. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Budg- 
et Concepts  was  former  Treasury  Secre- 
tary David  Kennedy  and  its  Executive 
Director  was  former  Budget  Director 
Robert  Mayo.  As  former  bankers  and 
longtime  financial  executives,  these  gen- 
tlemen were  in  a  good  position  to  make 
sound  recommendations  on  increasing 
the  integrity  of  our  budgetary  statements 
to  the  public. 

The  principles  of  the  imified  budget 
developed  by  the  President's  Commission 
were  first  applied  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
During  this  year  the  Bank  approved  total 
loan  authorizations  of  $1.3  billion.  In  1970 
they  authorized  $2.2  billion  and  they 
have  projected  $2.9  billion  for  1971,  more 
than  double  the  1969  rate.  Thus,  the 
Bank  has  not  exactly  suffered  under  the 
unified  budget  procedures. 

Despite  this  favorable  record.  Bank  of- 
ficials were  not  satisfied.  They  wanted  to 
be  completely  exempt  from  the  budget 
even  though  all  other  Federal  lending 
programs  would  remain  in  the  budget. 
They  somehow  managed  to  persuade  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee that  it  was  in  the  national  inter- 
est to  single  out  to  single  out  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  give  it  preferential 
treatment  over  all  other  Federal  lending 
programs  including  those  for  housing, 
small  business,  mass  transit,  urban  re- 
newal, TVA,  economic  development,  ru- 
ral electrification,  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  carmot  see  why 
the  Export-Import  Bank  should  be  given 
preferential  treatment  over  these  socially 
important  domestic  lending  programs.  I 
think  if  most  Members  of  the  benate  had 
to  rank  our  Federal  lending  programs  in 
order  of  priority,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  would  be  far  down  on  the  list.  I 
know  it  would  be  far  down  on  my  list- 
perhaps  at  the  bottom.  I  certainly  think 
better  housing  for  the  American  people 
is  more  important  than  exporting  luxury 
jet  aircraft  to  some  foreign  airline. 

The  ostensible  reason  given  for  ex- 
empting the  Bank  from  the  budget  is 
that  it  would  permit  the  Bank  to  expand 
their  export  loans  and  thus  enhance  our 
balance  of  payments.  Bank  officials  esti- 
mate that  if  they  were  free  from  budget- 
ary restrictions,  they  would  increase  their 
export  loans  by  an  E^lditional  $2  bil- 
lion over  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

The  Bank  obtains  its  money  by  bor- 
rowing in  the  private  capital  market. 
Therefore,  if  it  expands  its  loans  by 
an  additional  $2  billion,  it  would  have  to 
borrow  the  same  amoimt  in  the  private 
capital  market. 

Where  will  the  money  come  from? 
There  is  only  a  fixed  supply  of  savings  In 


our  economy  available  for  investment.  If 
the  Export-Import  Bank  borrows  $2  bil- 
lion  more,  someone  else  will  have  $2  bil- 
lion less.  What  areas  of  our  economy  will 
find  their  available  supply  of  credit  re- 
duced? 

The  sectors  most  likely  to  be  affected 
are  the  mortgage  market  and  the  market 
for  municipal  bonds.  These  are  the  sec- 
tors which  have  stood  last  in  hne  in  the 
competition  for  funds.  They  are  the  most 
vulnerable  to  an  increased  pressure  on 
the  capital  market. 

During  1969,  a  total  of  $88  billion  was 
raised  in  our  money  and  capital  markets. 
However,  $48  billion  of  this  was  raised  by 
the  business  sector.  Most  corporations 
borrow  what  they  need  und  are  not  sig- 
nificantly deterred  by  rising  interest 
rates.  A  total  of  $16  billion  was  raised 
through  home  mortgages  and  $8  billion 
through  State  and  local  bond  issues.  Most 
of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  will  be  felt  in  this  area.  The 
additiontil  $2  billion  to  be  borrowed  by  the 
Eximbank  constitutes  a  significant  per- 
centage— nearly  10  percent — of  the  $24 
billion  accounted  for  by  home  mortgages 
and  municipal  bond  issues.  Additional 
borrowings  of  this  magnitude  cannot 
easily  be  accommodated  without  some 
painful  readjustment. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  would  sacri- 
fice our  housing  and  other  domestic  needs 
for  such  an  elusive  concept  as  the  balance 
of  payments.  Economists  cannot  even 
agree  on  how  to  measure  it — tbere  are 
four  principal  measures  and  they  often 
give  contradictory  information.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1969,  one  measure  of  our 
'oalance  of  payments  shov;ed  a  deficit  of 
$7  billion  whereas  another  measure 
showed  a  surplus  of  nearly  $3  billion. 
Which  figure  are  we  to  believe? 

Moreover,  even  with  an  expansion  of 
U.S.  exports  made  possible  by  an  Exim- 
bank loan,  there  would  be  little  or  no  im- 
mediate impact  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  Increase  in  the  balance  of 
payments  arising  from  an  additional  ex- 
port would  be  offset  by  the  outflow  of 
funds  to  the  foreign  importer.  For  exam- 
pie,  assume  an  Eximbank  loan  to  a 
foreign  airline  made  it  possible  for  a  VS. 
firm  to  export  a  $10  million  jet  aircraft. 
The  $10  million  export  would  be  counted 
on  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger  in  our  inter- 
national accounts.  However,  the  loan  to 
the  foreign  airline  would  be  counted  as 
a  capital  outflow  and  would  be  entered  on 
the  minus  side  of  the  ledger.  Thus,  there 
would  be  little  immediate  effect  on  the 
balance  of  payments  unless  the  foreign 
airline  came  up  with  a  substantial  down- 
payment. 

There  would  be  no  real  improvement 
in  the  balance  of  payments  until  the 
loan  was  repaid  by  the  foreign  airline 
which  could  take  as  long  as  5  years. 
Thus,  the  legislation  would  sacrifice  our 
immediate  needs  for  better  housing,  and 
for  more  schools  and  hospitals  in  return 
for  some  presumed  but  uncertain  bene- 
fit in  the  balance  of  payments  which 
might  take  as  long  as  5  years  to  be 
realized.  No  one  knows  whether  we  will 
even  have  a  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem 5  years  from  now:  it  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  an  Immediate  and 
serious  shortage  of  decent  housing.  Once 
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again,  the  legislation  seriously  misplaces 
our  national  priorities. 

One  would  expect  there  has  been  a 
substantial  depression  in  the  export 
business  which  would  justify  the  extraor- 
dinary budget  procedures  being  pro- 
posed by  the  Bank  and  the  administra- 
tion. However,  when  one  looks  at  the 
figures,  just  the  opposite  conclusion 
emerges — the  export  business  is  boom- 
ing. 

For  example,  in  1968  merchandise  ex- 
ports were  $33.6  billion.  During  1970  we 
exported  $42.0  billion,  or  an  increase  of 
25  percent  in  2  years.  By  way  of  contrast, 
expenditures  on  residential  home  con- 
struction totaled  $30.3  billion  in  1968 
and  only  $29.7  billion  in  1970,  a  decrease 
of  2  percent  in  2  years. 

In  other  words,  exports  are  up  25  per- 
cent and  housing  is  down  2  percent.  One 
would  think  under  these  circumstances, 
If  view  of  the  fact  that  exports  have 
been  booming  and  that  housing  has  been 
suffering,  if  we  were  to  give  a  priority 
now,  it  would  be  to  housing.  However, 
this  legislation  gives  the  priority  not  to 
housing,  but  to  exports.  The  legislation 
before  us  would  widen  this  gap  by  free- 
ing exports  from  budgetary  restrictions 
while  continuing  those  restrictions  on 
housing.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  glar- 
ing example  of  misplaced  priorities. 
Surely  the  administration  can  do  better 
than  this. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  the  legislation 
gives  the  balance  of  payments  top  prior- 
ity when  many  economists  regard  it  as 
no  longer  important  bs  it  once  was.  Prac- 
tically every  witness  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  who  was  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject  said  our  balance 
of  payments  should  not  take  priority 
over  our  domestic  needs.  I  remember 
questioning  Secretary  Connally  on  this 
point.  He  said  our  domestic  needs  should 
come  first;  that  our  balance  of  payments 
should  not  come  first.  And  yet,  this  is 
exactly  what  S.  581  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  be  Eidded 
as  cosponsors  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RiB- 
icoFF).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
obsessive  concern  with  the  balance  of 
payments  was  due  in  large  part  to  the 
preachings  of  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin, who  in  turn,  was  sold  a  blU  of  goods 
by  the  European  central  bankers.  Instead 
of  distorting  our  own  domestic  priorities, 
we  should  put  a  greater  bm-den  on  our 
European  trading  partners  to  make  ap- 
propriate adjustments  in  their  exchange 
rates  and  Import  barriers.  If  we  are  real- 
ly concerned  about  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  would  make  much  more  sense 
to  withdraw  our  troops  from  Western 
Europe  which  by  now  should  be  capable 
of  defending  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary — indeed 
the  only  justification  for  taking  the  Bank 
out  of  the  budget  is  to  Improve  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  However,  despite  the 
claims  of  the  Bank,  there  is  some  doubt 
that  the  balance  of  payments  would  ac- 
tually be  Improved,  or  at  least  to  the 
degree  estimated  by  the  Bank. 


The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  a  far 
greater  concern  over  oiir  balance  of  pay- 
ments than  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  considerably  more  economic  exper- 
tise. In  a  letter  to  the  committee  last 
year,  Chairman  Burns  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  cast  doubt  upon  the  argu- 
ment that  the  legislation  would  neces- 
sarily strengthen  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  stated  that: 

The  Board  is  fully  aware  of  the  deslrabUlty 
oi  expanding  tJ.S.  exports  to  help  improve 
our  balance  of  payments.  However,  not  all 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  result  In  addi- 
tional export  sales.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  Bank  finances  the  sale  of  U.S. 
goods  for  which  there  is  little  or  no  competi- 
tion in  world  markets.  Frequently  the  Bank's 
loans  are  substitutes  for  other  financing  in 
the  United  States  or  from  abroad.  Finally,  to 
the  extent  that  the  Bank's  credit  is  used  to 
substitute  for  offshore  financing  of  our  ex- 
ports, our  balance  of  payments  will  suffer. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  recranmends  against 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

If  additional  Eximbank  loans  are 
merely  substitutes  for  private  financing 
as  Chairman  Burns  suggests  might  be 
the  case,  the  net  effect  of  the  legislation 
will  be  to  expand  goverrmaental  lending 
programs  at  the  expense  of  private  com- 
mercial banks  without  any  benefit  to  our 
balance  of  payments.  For  an  administra- 
tion purportedly  dedicated  to  free  enter- 
prise, it  is  somewhat  anomalous  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Federal  Government  take 
over  fimctions  now  being  handled  in  the 
private  sector.  Had  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration made  the  same  proposal,  one 
could  have  confidently  predicted  cries  of 
"socialist  takeover"  emanating  from  the 
banking  community.  I  can  only  conclude 
the  bankers  have  been  lulled  into  a  sense 
of  false  complacency  by  the  supposedly 
conservative  credentials  of  the  present 
administration. 

In  summarr,  if  the  Bank  is  successful 
in  increasing  the  total  amount  of  export 
credit,  our  domestic  needs  will  suffer.  To 
the  extent  an  expansion  of  the  Bank's 
loans  merely  replace  credit  being  ex- 
tended by  private  banks,  we  Increase 
goverrmiental  control  over  our  lending 
markets  without  any  compensating  bal- 
ance of  payments  benefits.  Either  result 
affords  adequate  grounds  for  rejecting 
the  proposed  exclusion  of  the  Bank  from 
the  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  Infringes 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  insofar  as  expenditure 
of  outlay  ceilings  are  Involved.  This  com- 
mittee has,  from  time  to  time,  established 
Goverrunent-wide  expenditure  ceilings. 
The  legislation  seeks  to  bypass  the  Ap- 
propriations committee  and  bind  future 
Congresses  when  it  states  that  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  Bank 
"shall  be  exempt  from  any  annual  ex- 
penditiu-e  and  net  lending  (budget  out- 
lays) limitations  imposed  on  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  Goverrmient."  This 
means  that  the  Bank  would  not  be  re- 
strained by  any  future  congressional  ceil- 
ing on  expenditures  unless  the  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  ceiling  specifically 
Included  the  Eximbank. 

If  a  case  can  be  made  for  excluding 
Eximbank  operations  from  a  congres- 
sionally    imposed    expenditm-e    ceiling, 


proper  procedure  would  call  for  the  Bank 
to  justify  a  specific  exemption  each  time 
the  ceiling  is  set.  The  burden  of  proof  to 
secure  an  exemption  should  be  on  the 
Bank;  we  should  not  place  the  burden  on 
Congress  to  revoke  a  preexisting  exemp- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  in  special  cases  ap- 
proved exemptions  from  the  govern- 
mentwide  ceiling  on  expenditures.  This 
is  the  proper  conunittee  to  hear  the  ar- 
guments for  exempting  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  along  with  any  other  agency 
or  program  which  desires  an  exemption. 

If  the  Bank  wants  an  exemption,  why 
is  it  afraid  to  take  Its  case  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  This  is  the  com- 
mittee responsible  for  expenditure  ceil- 
ings. Why  is  the  Bank  sneaking  b^iind 
the  backs  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee members  in  order  to  secure  a 
special  exemption? 

I  think  the  answer  is  painfully  obvi- 
ous. The  officials  of  the  Bank  must  know 
their  case  Is  not  any  more  meritorious 
than  the  case  for  exempting  other  gov- 
ernment lending  programs.  Therefore, 
the  Bank  decided  to  end-run  the  Appro- 
priations Conunittee.  If  the  Bank  is  per- 
mitted to  succeed  in  this  ploy,  we  might 
as  well  forget  expenditure  ceilings.  Every 
agency  will  run  to  their  favorite  com- 
mittee for  special  treatment  just  as  the 
Eximbank  has  done. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans  are  not  true  expendi- 
tures since  they  are  fully  repayable  with 
interest.  Accordingly,  it  Is  argued  that 
no  great  harm  is  done  if  the  net  lend- 
ing figures  are  removed  from  the  budget. 

This  argument  is  also  misleading.  Ex- 
imbank loans  do  represent  a  claim  on 
private  resources  to  achieve  public  ob- 
jectives. Moreover,  the  net  outlays  of  the 
Bank  must  be  financed  In  the  capital 
markets  the  same  as  any  other  Federal 
spending  program.  One  of  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  the  budget  is  to  show  the  total 
financial  claims  of  the  public  sector  on 
the  private  sector.  Excluding  Eximbank 
loans  therefore  understates  the  degree  or 
extent  of  Federal  claims  upon  the  econ- 
omy. 

An  argument  has  also  been  made  that 
the  Bank  does  not  operate  on  appropri- 
ated funds  hence  its  activities  need  not 
be  carried  in  the  budget.  Once  again,  this 
argument  is  seriously  misleading.  Even 
though  the  Bank  does  not  use  Federal 
funds,  hidden  Federal  subsidies  to  the 
Bank  cost  Uie  American  taxpayer  nearly 
$70  million  a  year.  The  legislation  before 
the  Senate  would  exempt  these  funds 
from  budgetary  control. 

One  way  of  appreciating  the  subsi- 
dized nature  of  Eximbank  loans  is  to  ex- 
amine their  operations  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  During  the  year,  the  Bank  was 
making  expert  loans  at  6  percent  when 
market  rates  were  8  or  9  percent.  More- 
over, the  Bank  still  earned  a  profit  of 
$110.7  million.  How  can  the  Bank  earn 
money  by  making  below-market-rate 
loans?  The  answer  is  that  It  does  so 
through  hidden* Federal  subsidies. 

There  are  two  backdoor  subsidies  to 
the  Bank.  The  first  is  the  investment  of 
Government  capital  at  a  ridiculously  low 
rate.  The  Bank  has  over  $2.2  billion  in 
Government  capital,  including  $1   bil- 
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lion  in  initial  capital  stock  and  $1.2lbll- 
lion  in  retained  earnings.  The  entire  $2.2 
billion  belongs  to  the  American  taxpajyer. 
If  we  closed  down  the  Bank,  the  $2.2 
billion  would  be  returned  to  the  Treajiiry 
and  the  funds  could  be  used  to  reduce 
the  national  debt.  Interest  paid  onjthe 
national  debt  would  be  similarly  rediiced. 
Thus,  the  real  cost  to  the  taxpayqr  is 
measured  by  the  interest  he  is  paying  on 
his  total  investment  of  $2.2  billion.  lyur- 
tng  fiscal  year  1970.  the  average  yieli  on 
all  outstanding  Treasury  obligations  was 
7.4  percent.  Thus  the  interest  cost  of 
financing  the  Eximbank  in  fiscal  i'ear 
1»70  was  $162  million  ($2.2  billion  t 
7.4  p)ercent) . 

What  did  the  taxpayers  get  bac 
their  $162  million?  They  received 
$50  million  in  dividends  or  less  tha; 
percent  on  their  total  investment 
Bank  also  kept  $60  million  in  retained 
earnings  for  a  total  "profit"  of  $110 
lion  which  is  substantially  less  tha 
true  cost  of  Treasury  capital  measiu-i 
$162  million.  The  difference  of  $52 
Uon  represents  a  hidden  subsidy  pai 
the  taxpayer.  | 

The  second  backdoor  subsidy  ccjmes 
from  the  ability  of  the  Bank  to  boi|row 
directly  from  the  Treasury  at  rates  j  be- 
low the  cost  of  funds  to  the  Treasjury. 
The  General  Accoimting  OfiQce  estimiates 
this  backdoor  subsidy  cost  the  taxp 
$16.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

When  we  add  the  two  backdoor 
sidles  together — $52  million  in  low 
capital  and  $16.8  million  cut  rate  loa^is — 
we  get  a  total  subsidy  of  $68.8  millio^. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  exemption  of  the  Eximbank  wpuld 
be  a  serious  mistake. 

It  distorts  our  national  priorities. 

It  threatens  the  credit  needs  of  h<)us 
tng  and  State  and  local  governments 

It  constitutes  a  $2  billion  raid  on 
private  capital  market  for  low  prlc|rity 
needs. 

It  could  take  away  business  from  |pri 
vate  banks. 

It  invades  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
propriations  Committee. 

It  threatens  the  complete  coUaps^  of 
congressional  expenditure  ceiling 

It  removes  a  $70  million  subsidy  t>ro 
gram  from  congressional  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ^on 
sent  that  the  amendments  I  have  sei^t  to 
the  desk  be  considered  en  bloc,  becaise  I 
think  they  refer  to  several  parts  of 
bill. 

Tl^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witjioilt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ^irge 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  reject 
unwise,  unwarranted  proposal.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ers 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  r«iad- 
ing  clerks,  announced  that  the  H6use 
had  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  257)  providing  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  from  April  7, 1971,  un- 
tU  April  19,  1971.  in  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  eiIso  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bil    In 


which  It  requested  the  concvurence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  6531.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  Increase 
military  pay:  to  authorize  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for 
other  purposes, 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bill,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bentsen)  : 

S.  789.  An  act  to  amend  the  tobacco  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  6531)  an  act  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  AprU  5,  1971,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  789)  an  act  to  amend  the 
tobacco  marketing  quota  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  581)  to  amend 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended,  to  allow  for  greater  expansion 
of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States, 
to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments from  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Gtov- 
emment,  to  extend  for  3  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to 
exercise  its  fimctlons,  to  Increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  author- 
ity to  issue,  against  fractional  reserves 
and  against  full  reserves,  Insurance  and 
guaranties,  to  authorize  to  the  bank  to 
Issue  for  purchase  by  any  purchaser  Its 
obligations  maturing  subsequent  to 
June  30,  1976.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  present  proposal  affecting  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  enjoys  the  strong  bi- 
partisan support  of  a  strong  majority  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs,  which  heard  the 
testimony  from  all  sources  bearing  on 
the  issues  raised  by  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

This  measure  seeks  to  allow  the  Exim- 
bank to  compete  effectively  with  some  50 
public  Institutions  In  other  countries 
which  offer  export  credits,  guarantees,  di- 
rect loans,  and  Insurance  for  businesses 
located  In  those  countries  needing  such 
assistance. 

We  were  strongly  impressed  by  the  de- 
gree to  which  other  nations  have,  through 


their  counterpart  Institutions,  sought  to 
Increase  employment  and  sought  to  im- 
prove the  balance  of  payments  and  trade 
for  those  countries. 

We  felt  at  the  start  that  there  was  no 
rational  reason  for  arbitrarily  limiting 
the  Export-Import  Bank  from  those  ac- 
tivities necessary  to  compete  In  credit 
terms  and  guarantees  with  our  competi- 
tors elsewhere  In  the  world.  Indeed,  even 
with  the  changes  found  in  this  proposal, 
in  many  respects  and  often,  American 
businessmen  will  nevertheless  be  handi- 
capped by  superior  credit  and  other 
terms  made  available  through  the  cep- 
tral  banks  and  credit  extending  public 
agencies  of  other  countries  as  against 
those  which  would  be  possible  imder  the 
Eximbank  under  the  reforms  offered  and 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

This  is  a  jobs  proposal.  All  of  the  credit 
and  guarantees  offered  and  made  avail- 
able under  the  Eximbank  are  for  goods 
created  through  production  made  pos- 
sible by  UJS.  workers. 

It  seems  to  be,  In  my  opinion,  a  very 
unwise  policy  to  unilaterally  restrict  the 
opportunities  for  trade  growth  and  in- 
creased employment  which  could  spring 
from  these  changes  In  order  to  serve 
some  bookkeeping  concept  from  some 
sources  in  American  government. 

We  need  to  realize  the  serious  nature 
of  the  trade  crisis  which  this  country 
faces.  World  trade  Is  growing  at  approxi- 
mately 14  percent  per  year.  Many  of  our 
chief  trading  partners  are  increasing 
their  world  trade  at  about  that  same 
amount — 14  percent — but  the  Increase  in 
export  trade  by  this  country  is  increasing 
at  an  annual  rate  of  onlj'  half  of  that — 
7  percent — and  one  of  the  reasons  has 
been  that  the  Eximbank,  In  part  as  a 
result  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  put- 
ting it  under  the  unified  budget  and  un- 
der the  spending  ceiling,  has  been  unable 
to  compete  with  comparable  agencies  In 
other  coimtrles  in  giving  American  busi- 
ness an  opportunity  to  find  new  sources 
of  commerce  and  to  provide  the  ex- 
panded trade  opportunities  which  our 
economy  and  our  people  require. 

So  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  terribly 
self-defeating  to  cripple  the  key,  and  for 
American  business  often  the  sole  agency 
available  to  them  for  export  expansion, 
for  credits,  loans,  and  guarantees  neces- 
sary, if  this  country  Is  going  to  have  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments  and  if  we 
are  going  to  have  the  growing  employ- 
ment so  obviously  needed  in  the  present 
slack  labor  market  in  the  country  today. 

Also.  If  I  may  add  this  final  point,  we 
have  during  the  last  2  or  3  years  seen  an 
Increasing  amount  of  debate  and  expres- 
sions of  concern  over  the  dlfBcultles 
which  this  country  faces  in  terms  of  our 
international  trade  policies. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress, 
several  weeks  of  our  deliberations  were 
spent  debating  a  series  of  proposals 
which  In  effect  would  make  a  broad  new 
change  of  policy  by  which  we  essentially 
moved  Into  a  broad  protectionist  strategy 
through  the  establishment  of  quotas, 
protecting  up  to  120  Industries,  which 
would  have  greatly  raised  consumer 
costs,  which  might  have  in  the  long  run 
cost  us  jobs,  but,  In  any  event,  I  think 
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was  a  reflection  of  the  great  concern  and 
great  doubts  which  Americans  have 
about  the  trade  policies  of  this  country. 

I  think  they  are  proper  concerns  and 
they  are  ones  which  I  think  will  assume 
a  greater  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  Chair  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  Is  the  chairman  of  a  newly 
created  Subcommittee  of  the  Finance 
Committee  assigned  to  Inquire  into  fac- 
tors involved  In  these  difficult,  compli- 
cated, and  sometimes  heartbreaking 
problems  of  international  trade  and  what 
this  country's  policy  should  be  to  best 
protect  our  economy  and  the  interests 
of  a  stable  world. 

But  this  Is  a  case  dealing  with  the  Ex- 
imbank's  having  a  chance  to  take  action 
with  which  every  American  ought  to 
agree.  It  is  a  chance  to  make  progress  in 
the  expansion  of  healthy  exports  which 
would  produce  jobs  in  the  United  States; 
would  help  relieve  pressures  being 
brought  toward  dangerous  protection- 
ism; it  would  help  us  move  forward  In 
providing  healthy,  competitive,  Export- 
Import  Bank  lending  and  trade  credit 
policies. 

Mr.  President,  another  important  pro- 
vision contained  In  this  bill  Is  an  amend- 
ment which  removes  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition against  the  Export-Import  Bank 
giving  any  assistance  to  exEwrts  to  Elast- 
ern  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  approximately  22  years 
ago.  this  Nation  adopted  a  policy  of 
severely  restricting  the  export  of  goods 
and  materials  from  this  country  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe.  That  policy  was  adopted  In  the 
height  of  the  cold  war.  which  escalated 
drastically  shortly  after  World  War  II. 
It  was  felt  at  that  time  that  such  a 
policy  was  necessary  in  order  to  Inhibit 
the  redevelopment  of  the  economies  of 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  which  were  adopting  a  pos- 
ture of  severe  hostility  to  the  United 
States.  Our  restrictive  policy  continued 
without  change  for  approximately  20 
years. 

In  1968  and  1969.  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings to  determine  whether  our  restric- 
tions on  East-West  trade  had  in  fact 
accomplished  the  purpose  of  inhibiting 
the  redevelopment  of  the  nations  In 
question  and  whether  this  policy  should 
be  continued.  The  evidence  gathered  dur- 
ing those  hearings  was  overwhelmingly 
persuasive  that  our  refusal  to  trade  ex- 
tensively with  Eastern  Europe  had  not 
had  the  desired  effect.  To  the  contrary, 
the  Soviet  economy  experienced  an  al- 
most unprecedented  boom.  It  rapidly 
achieved  the  status  of  the  nation  with 
the  second  largest  gross  national  product 
In  the  world — a  gross  national  product 
equal  to  approximately  one-half  of  our 
own.  During  the  same  period  of  time,  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  were  able  to 
rely  on  exports  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  were  able  to  develop  their  own  econ- 
omies. 

During  these  same  hearings,  we  ascer- 
tained that  the  United  States  was  the 
only  coimtry  In  the  world  that  had  such 
a  highly  restrictive  policy  In  regard  to 


East-West  trade.  Every  other  major 
trading  nation  in  the  world — all  of  them 
our  allies — freely  carry  on  trade  with 
Russia  and  the  other  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  in  all  goods  except  those  goods 
which  were  declared  to  be  strategic  under 
an  International  agreement  subscribed  to 
by  these  countries  and  the  United  States. 

We  found  there  were  some  categories  of 
goods  that  could  not  be  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Eastern  Europe  without 
going  through  a  long  and  laborious  licens- 
ing process.  These  1,300  categories  are  not 
in  any  manner  similarly  restricted  by 
the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

The  conclusions  we  reached  after  those 
hearings  were  inescapable.  The  restric- 
tive trade  policies  of  the  United  States 
were  having  virtually  no  effect  on  the 
development  of  the  economies  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  Their 
only  effect  was  to  prohibit  American 
business  from  competing  freely  for  the 
business  of  Eastern  Europe,  which  is  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  markets  In  the 
world. 

Accordingly,  in  December  of  1969,  Con- 
gress approved  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  which  declared  It  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  "to  en- 
courage trade  with  all  countries  with 
which  we  have  diplomatic  or  trading  re- 
lations, except  those  coimtries  with  which 
such  trade  has  been  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  against  the  national  In- 
terest." The  President  has  made  no  such 
determination  with  respect  to  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe.  Accordingly,  It  Is  now  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  en- 
courage trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
with  Eastern  Europe  In  addition  to  all 
other  countries  with  which  we  have  dip- 
lomatic or  trading  relations. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  the  area 
of  international  trade,  it  Is  vital  that 
there  exist  some  export  credit  and  guar- 
antee mechanism.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  existence  of  the  Expwrt-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  Without  a  facility 
to  guarantee  the  credit  of  foreign  pur- 
chases of  American  exporters  or  a  facility 
to  make  loans  to  foreign  purchasers  with 
which  to  purchase  American  exports,  the 
exports  from  this  country  would  be 
highly  curtailed. 

Since  Its  formation  in  1945,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  participated  In  the 
financing  of  literally  billions  of  dollars 
of  U.S.  exports  that  would  not  have 
been  possible  had  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  similar  organization  not  been 
in  existence.  However,  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  there  Is  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion contained  In  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  against  Its  extending  credit  to 
or  participating  in  the  financing  of  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe.  Because  of  this  abso- 
lute prohibition.  It  Is  Impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  pursue  to  the  fullest  the 
policy  which  was  adopted  In  1969  to  en- 
courage trade  with  all  countries  with 
which  we  have  diplomatic  or  trading  re- 
lations. 

The  markets  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  among  the  fastest 
growing  markets  In  the  world.  Cur- 
rently, trade  with  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe  comprises  approximately  16  per- 
cent of  total  world  trade.  World  trade  is 


increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 14  percent.  The  Increase  In  trade 
of  our  major  trading  competitors  is  also 
around  14  percent.  However,  U.S.  trade  is 
increasing  at  the  annual  rate  of  only  7 
percent.  At  present,  the  United  States 
has  approximately  15  percent  of  total 
world  trade.  However,  our  percentage  of 
East-West  trade  amoimts  to  only  3  per- 
cent. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that 
the  United  States  is  falling  behind  in 
the  area  of  trade  and  is  particularly  be- 
hind with  respect  to  our  trade  with  East- 
em  Europe. 

During  this  time  of  extremely  high  un- 
employment and  a  deteriorating  balance 
of  payments  situation,  it  would  be  foolish 
for  the  United  States  to  do  anything  less 
th  "Ji  pursue  every  possible  means  of  ex- 
panding our  trade.  To  do  so  will  create 
additional  jobs  and  generate  additional 
revenues  to  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  stimulate  a  sagging  economy. 
To  remove  the  absolute  prohibition 
against  Eximbank  financing  on  exports 
to  Eastern  Europe  should  permit  Ameri- 
can business  to  increase  immediately  Its 
exports  to  that  region. 

In  this  regard.  I  believe  It  Is  helpful  to 
discuss  briefly  the  policies  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  with  respect  to  ex- 
port financing  to  Eastern  Europe.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  more  than  50  export 
credit  and  insurance  entitles  operating 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  been  un- 
able to  find  a  single  one — other  than  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States — which  pursues  differential  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  East-West  trade  and 
other  trade. 

We  were  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of  business  being  done  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  by  all 
of  these  export  credit  entitles.  However, 
we  were  able  to  obtain  some  examples.  As 
of  Jime  30,  1970,  Hermes,  the  principal 
German  insurer  of  exports  had  exposure 
in  Eastern  Europe  totaling  approxi- 
mately $640  million.  The  Italian  export 
credit  and  insurance  facility  had  expo- 
sure totalling  approximately  $800  mil- 
hon  as  of  December  31,  1968  which  Is  the 
latest  figure  we  have.  The  Eximbank 
Bank's  counterpart  in  Sweden  and  expo- 
sure In  Eastern  Europe  totaling  approxi- 
mately $120  million  as  of  June  30,  1970. 
Similarly,  the  Austrian  exposure  exclud- 
ing Yugoslavia,  was  approximately  S281 
million  as  of  December  31,  1970.  We  were 
unable  to  obtain  any  flgures  on  the  other 
major  trading  countries  such  as  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Japan.  However,  It 
Is  obvious  from  these  examples  that  our 
other  trading  competitors  are  not  Inhib- 
iting themselves  in  regard  to  financing 
and  guaranteeing  export  credit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  It  is  both  good 
business  and  good  sense  at  this  time  for 
the  Congress  to  remove  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition against  Export-Import  Bank  fl- 
nancing  or  guarantees  for  exports  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  hasten  to  point  out  that  by  removing 
this  absolute  prohibition,  we  are  not 
making  such  export  credit  and  guaran- 
tees automatically  available  to  Eastern 
Europe.  We  still  retain  the  provision 
which  prohibits  such  export  assistance 
unless  the  President  determines  that  a 
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partlciilar  transaction  woxild  be  in  the 
national  interest.  Thus,  the  bill  gives  I  he 
President  the  maximum  flexibility  whi  ch 
he  must  have  in  order  to  pursue  the  to  »1 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  I  should 
point  out  that  there  are  other  acts  wh^h 
prohibit  the  export  of  strategic  go<»ds 
and  materials  to  Eastern  Europe.  Thjis, 
the  export  financing  or  guarantee  that 
would  be  made  available  as  a  result  jof 
the  passing  of  this  bill  will  only  be  avajll- 
able  for  the  support  of  exports  of  peace- 
ful goods  and  only  after  the  President 
has  determined  that  the  particular 
transaction  will  be  in  the  natic^al 
interest. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  v^W 
utilize  this  authority  liberally  In  order 
to  create  more  export  business  for  tlie 
United  States,  thereby  putting  back  to 
work  thousands  of  our  currently  unein- 
ployed,  increasing  our  trade  surplus,  a:  id 
improving  our  balance  of  payments. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  tie 
subcommittee,  who  has  done  much  wof-k 
in  this  field,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wtiU 
the  Senator  jrield  for  a  question  befdre 
he  does  that?  1 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yleldJ 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.   The   Senator   siid 
two  things  about  which  I  find  myself 
somewhat  puzzled.  No.  1.  the  Senator  i|i- 
dicated   that   the   present  arrangem^t 
which  requires  the  Export-Import  Ba^ 
to  be  in  the  budget  constitutes  a  uni- 
lateral restriction.  \ 
Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  what  manner  is 
it  unilateral?  Does  it  not  apply  to  ill 
loan  programs  in  this  country?              T 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  a  unilateral  re- 
striction on  the  Export-Import  Baik 
which  does  not  apply  to  any  of  the  coi^- 
peting  public  agencies  which  guarantee 
exports  in  other  countries.  The  centml 
bankers  in  Europe,  in  some  50  countrigs^ 
have  institutions  like  the  Eximbank- 
Practically  all  of  them  have  broadfer 
powers  than  the  Eximbank  will  hafe 
even  under  the  reforms  proposed  heiie. 
What  I  am  saying  is.  what  sense  does  lit 
make  in  this  era  of  difficult  trade,  pai-- 
ticularly  in  this  era  of  slack  employment 
in  this  country,  for  us  to  deny  ourselves 
a  chance  to  expand  in  healthy  forei^ 
exports;  should  we  deny  ourselves  ia 
chance  to  expand  employment  here  it 
home — in  the  name  of  a  bookkeepi 
principle? 

I  say  that  is  a  unilateral  imposition 
a  restriction  which  should  not  be 
posed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say.  No.  1.  it  is  nit 
imilateral  in  that  it  does  apply  equally 
to  all  other  Federal  lending  programe, 
and.  No.  2,  Mr.  Keams  testified  that  oOr 
terms  are  not  disadvantageous;  and  this 
is  the  whole  heart  of  the  argimient  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  that  somehoiv 
we  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Kearns  said  we  were  notr  He  said 
there  were  some  short-term  export  pro- 
grams on  which  perhaps  we  were,  bit 
that  overall,  they  were  not  disadvanta- 
geous. 

P*urthermore,  where  does  the  Senator 
get  his  figures  which  indicate  that  our 
increase  in  exports  has  been  only  7  per- 


cent, whereas  the  increase  in  exprorts  of 
our  trading  partners  has  been  14  per- 
cent? The  fact  is  that  since  1968,  the 
increase  has  been  25  percent,  or  12.5  per- 
cent a  year.  That  is  a  very  favorable  in- 
crease, which  compares  favorably  with 
the  drop  in  housing,  which,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  \s  also  fed  by  Federal  loans. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  yielded  for  a  question. 
I  think  we  are  on  controlled  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  willing  to  take 
it  out  of  my  own  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Fine. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
how  he  explains  that  statistic. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Permit  me  to  say,  first 
of  all,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin asked  two  questions.  The  first  is 
whether  it  is  true  that  the  lending  agen- 
cies and  comparable  institutions  in  other 
coimtries  are  in  a  position  to  out- 
compete  the  terms  that  can  be  offered 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

I  think,  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  review  the  record,  there  is  substan- 
tial evidence  that  the  other  countries 
very  frequently  offer  terms  which  are  far 
more  attractive  than  the  terms  offered 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  last 
year  or  so,  there  is  testimony  that  they 
have  been  more  competitive  than  they 
had  been,  but  there  is  further  testimony 
that  on  many  occasions  lending  agencies 
from  other  coimtries  have  been  able  to 
insulate  themselves  from  their  domestic 
interest  markets,  for  example,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  does  the  Export- 
Import  Bank:  that  some  of  the  other 
coimtries.  in  their  credit  policies,  have 
permitted  more  of  the  management  with 
respect  to  a  certain  facility  to  be  supplied 
locally,  and  that  reduces  the  cost;  and 
that  in  other  ways  our  Export-Import 
Bank  has  been  unable  to  be  as  competi- 
tive as  't  would  like  to  be. 

I  think  the  record  is  already  clear  on 
that,  and  so  I  think  that  unless  we  see 
some  important  bookkeeping  reasons  for 
saying  that  U.S.  business  should  be  put 
at  that  disadvantage,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  warrant  the  reforms  which  the 
committee  has  so  strongly  recommended. 

If  I  may  make  one  other  point 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  In  that  connection. 
I  should  like  to  ask  why  the  Senator, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  persuasive  and 
eloquent  Members  of  this  body,  or  of  any 
body,  hsis  not  given  us  any  solid  factual 
information.  He  has  given  us  all  kinds 
of  generalizations,  but  there  is  no  sta- 
tistical comparison  to  show  that,  the 
terms  by  which  the  Export-Import  Bank 
is  limited  are  disadvantageous  in  the 
important  respects  as  compared  with  the 
terms  that  England.  Germany.  Japan, 
and  other  countries  are  offering.  I  ask 
the  Senator  why. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  refer  the  Sen- 
ator to  page  215  of  the  hearing  record. 
May  I  also  point  out  that  there  is  an- 
other feature  here  which  we  have  not 
discussed,  and  that  is  the  availability 
of  export-import  activity  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Eastern  Europe  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  and  fastest  growing  commercial 
markets  in  the  world.  While  we  enjoy 
something  like  14  to  15  percent  of  world 
trade  generally,  the  United  States  en- 
joys slightly  less  than  3  percent  of  non- 


strategic  commercial  trade  in  Eastern 
Europe.  One  of  the  other  features  in  this 
measure  would  try  to  make  it  possible 
If  the  President  approves,  to  permit  the 
Export- Import  Bank  to  be  active  in  that 
area  as  well. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon such  time  as  he  may  require 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  we  heard  Mr.  Keams.  who  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  testify 
he  indicated  that  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  unified  budget,  it  was  not  the 
Intention  that  this  would  apply  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  that  the  inclusion 
was  accidental. 

That  possibly  may  not  have  been  in- 
tended, but  in  any  event,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  now  finds  itself  in  that 
situation.  Not  only  on  occasion  are  they 
unable  to  be  competitive  on  rates,  be- 
cause our  rates  fluctuate  up  and  down, 
but  much  more  dramatic  is  the  question 
of  the  availability  of  money.  Because  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  fact  that  Export-Import  is  with- 
in the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et's limitation,  they  do  not  have  the 
money  either  to  make  direct  loans  or,  in 
many  cases,  to  guarantee  loans  made  by 
banks  or  other  financial  institutions  to 
enable  American  exporters  and  manu- 
facturers to  compete  overseas. 

Whether  or  not  Export-Import  was 
included  in  the  unified  budget  by  in- 
advertence or  was  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded, I  think,  is  not  the  point  to  be 
argued  about  here.  The  question  we  have 
to  face  is  whether  Congress  wants  to 
recognize  its  independence,  and  say  to 
the  Executive.  "We  regard  the  balance  of 
payments  and  the  possibility  of  ex- 
porting overseas,  not  only  to  Europe  but 
to  Asia  and  to  the  markets,  as  so  sig- 
nificant and  singular  that  we  want  to 
exercise  the  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Export-Import  Bank  should  be 
allowed  to  expand  its  activities." 

We  heard  much  last  year  about  the 
delegation  of  power  to  the  Executive,  and 
we  are  going  to  hear  it  again  this  year. 
We  have  heard  about  it  specifically  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  Right  now  we 
are  talking  about  a  facet  of  foreign  af- 
fairs— business  overseas.  At  the  moment, 
under  the  unified  budget  concept,  we 
have  delegated  to  the  Executive  the  sole 
power  to  decide  how  much,  if  any.  the 
Export-Import  Bank  will  be  allowed  to 
compete  overseas,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
compete  at  all.  at  what  level  of  interest, 
and  how  much  money  they  can  loan.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  a  decision  that  should 
be  left  solely  to  the  Executive. 

The  argument  can  be  made  that  the 
Executive  can  change  that,  that  the  Pres- 
ident can  take  the  Export-Import  Bank 
out  from  under  the  unified  budget  by  ex- 
ecutive action  if  he  chooses.  I  think  we 
have  heard  some  testimony  that  he 
could.  But  I  think  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
political  ramifications  if  the  Executive 
should  undertake  to  do  that  by  himself. 
This  is  a  decision  in  which  Congress 
should  participate.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  major  policy  decision 
which  Congress  alone  should  make. 

By  passing  this  legislation,  we  are  not 
making  the  Export-Import  Bank  some 
kind  of  a  financial  institution  by  which 
to  withdraw  ourselves  from  any  kind  of 
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flgcal  restraint  by  any  one.  All  of  their 
loans  over  $10  million  will  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Treasury  and  others.  Their 
total  lending  capacity  will  be  approved 
year  by  year  by  Congress.  Their  principal 
appropriations  will  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee chaired  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  We  are  not.  by  passing  this 
legislation,  removing  all  of  the  fiscal  re- 
straints on  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
What  we  are  doing  is  saying  that  hence- 
forth the  restraints  will  be  set  by  Con- 
gress, and  not  at  the  whim  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. 

I  think  that  is  where  the  policy  de- 
cision belongs,  and  for  that  reason,  this 
particular  bank,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  should  be  taken  out  from  under 
the  unified  budget  without  regard,  at  the 
moment,  to  whether  we  choose  as  a  mat- 
ter of  congressional  policy  to  take  any 
other  lending  programs  in  other  do- 
mestic programs  out  from  under  the  uni- 
fied budget. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  this  is  so  urgent,  if 
it  is  so  necessary  to  give  exports  this 
benefit  and  priority,  how  does  the  Sen- 
ator explain  the  fact  that  our  exports 
have  increased  25  percent  in  the  last  2 
years?  How  does  he  explain  the  fact  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  volume  of  lend- 
ing has  Increased  from  $1.3  billion  in 
1969  to  $2.9  billion  in  1971,  a  fantastic 
increase? 

They  are  doing  beautifully.  Why 
should  they  be  given  priority  over  hous- 
ing, for  example,  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  deeply  interested  and 
which  he  has  a  fine  record  of  supporting, 
or  small  business  or  farmers  or  any  other 
kind  of  loan  program  which  we  insist  re- 
mains in  the  budget? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  the  record  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  in  the  past,  nor  at  this  particular 
Juncture  am  I  prepared  to  argue  about 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  other  lend- 
ing programs  in  the  domestic  field  that 
apparently  we  are  going  to  consider  in  a 
few  moments. 

I  am  saying  that,  as  we  look  toward 
the  future  and  toward  the  policy  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Export-Import  Bcmk  is  going  to  be  lim- 
ited as  to  availability  of  money.  I  am 
not  quarreling  with  the  interest  rates. 
That  will  depend  upon  the  fluctuation  in 
our  own  markets.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  is  going  to  find  itself  short  of  capi- 
tal because  it  will  not  be  able  to  fioat  its 
bonds,  and  we  will  find  ourselves  in  an 
unfavorable  position  overseas  as  to  avail- 
ability of  money,  not  cost  of  money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  argument  was 
that  they  did  not  seem  to  have  a  problem, 
and  we  know  what  an  urgent  problem 
we  have  for  housing.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
housing  has  declined  in  the  last  couple 
of  years,  and  the  heart  of  the  problem 
is  financial,  in  my  view.  There  are  other 
problems. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  exempt  from 
the  budget  this  program,  which  has  been 
so  dramatically  successful  over  the  past 
couple  of  years  and  seems  to  be  in  no 
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real  need  of  assistance,  and  then  turn 
our  back  on  the  domestic  programs. 

No  one  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
fact  that  the  Comptroller  General,  who 
is  Congress'  authority  in  this  area,  our 
accountant,  says  that  it  is  unsound  on 
an  accounting  basis  and  has  testified 
Eigainst  it. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  Is 
an  expert  in  the  whole  area  of  banking 
and  balance  of  payments,  has  also  testi- 
fied against  it  and  has  said  it  is  unsound 
and  opposes  the  legislation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Comptroller 
General  did  not  say  this  was  unsound  in 
accounting  practice.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
If  we  were  in  a  private  business  enter- 
prise, we  would  not  be  operating  under 
this  net  lending  theory. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  like  net 
lending  either. 

Once  you  take  it,  once  you  make  ex- 
emptions for  some  programs  and  not 
others 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  a  decision 
Congress  should  make,  not  the  President, 
and  especially  not  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  We  are  debating  at 
this  time  whether  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  a  sufficiently  worthwhile  pro- 
gram to  change  and  go  to  gross  lending 
instead  of  net  lending,  which  in  my  esti- 
mation is  an  artificial  restraint. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  get 
away  from  the  substantive  effect  of  this 
program.  If  we  go  ahead  with  this  bill, 
it  will  mean,  according  to  Mr.  Kearns, 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  will  borrow 
another  $2  billion  it  otherwise  would  not 
in  the  private  market.  That  $2  billion  is 
going  to  come  primarily  from  housing 
and  State  and  local  government,  because 
they  are  most  vulnerable.  Big  business 
takes  care  of  itself  and  can  borrow  what 
it  needs.  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress 
should  consider  that  before  we  go  ahead 
with  this  kind  of  exemption,  we  should 
recognize  the  effect  on  domestic  prob- 
lems, which  in  my  view  should  have  a 
higher  priority. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  such  time 
as  he  requires. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thailk  tllfe  Senator 
from  Mirmesota. 

First.  I  want  to  be  clear  on  this:  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  two  amend- 
ments. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  taking  not  only  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  as  well  as  several  other 
agencies  and  programs,  out  from  under 
the  budget.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  amendment  we  are  considering 
now  is  the  one  that  would  take  other 
agencies  out  from  under  the  budget? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  the  other  amendment  unless  this 
amendment  is  rejected.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  rejected  and  if  we  insist  on  ex- 
empting the  Export-Import  Bank  from 
the  budget.  I  am  going  to  say,  "Let  us 
treat  aU  programs  the  same.  Let  us  be 
consistent.  Let  us  not  be  unfair  to  the 
other  programs."  If  this  amendment  is 
rejected,  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
treat  the  other  lending  programs  exactly 
the  same.  I  will  not  offer  that  amend- 
ment if  my  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  under  the  im- 


pression that  it  was  that  amendment  to 
which  the  2  hours  of  time  was  assigned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  good  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  effect  of  excepting 
the  Eximbank  from  the  budget  on 
housing.  Of  course,  we  know  that  in  a 
tight  money  situation,  housing,  small 
business,  agriculture,  and  a  few  other 
programs  such  as  these  always  take  the 
brunt.  But  this  does  not  happen  to  be  a 
time  when  housing  is  in  a  money  crunch. 
Actually,  there  is  more  money  for  hous- 
ing in  the  banks  and  in  savings  and  loan 
institutions  than  can  be  used  presently. 
And  they  are  not  using  all  of  it,  by  any 
means.  Dr.  Burns  has  testified  to  that 
effect  before  our  committee  several 
times. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
homebuilders  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee just  2  days  ago 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  think  they 
made  a  mistake,  and  I  told  them  so  at 
the  time.  At  this  time  there  is  more 
money  than  can  possibly  be  used  for 
housing.  It  is  pretty  much  like  the  dog 
in  the  manger. 

I  have  supported  housing.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  in  this  Congress  or  in 
this  country  has  supported  housing  more 
ardently  than  I.  I  have  been  on  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  our  committee 
since  1947. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  "Mr. 
Housing"  in  this  body,  or  in  both  bodies, 
in  my  book. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  that  the 
homebuilders,  in  answering  the  question 
put  to  them  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, made  a  mistake.  I  told  them  so, 
when  they  said  that  they  would  be  op- 
posed to  any  agency  going  into  the  pri- 
vate market  and  getting  $2  billion.  So 
would  I,  if  it  would  put  the  pinch  on 
housing  as  has  been  done  several  times 
during  the  past  decade. 

Furthermore.  I  pointed  out  that  indus- 
trial expansion  during  the  last  3  years, 
and  even  longer,  has  been  going  up  and 
up  each  year,  even  though  at  no  time 
during  that  period  have  we  used  fully 
the  capacity  we  have. 

If  we  want  to  urge  restraints  in  a  place 
that  will  put  money  back  into  the  mar- 
ket and  make  it  available  for  housing,  let 
us  put  some  restraint  on  lending  to  the 
industries  which  have  been  expanding  to 
such  an  extent  each  year.  It  has  been  go- 
ing up  e£u;h  time  by  billions  of  dollars. 

There  is  more  money  today  in  the  sav- 
ings and  losm  institutions  and  in  the 
commercial  banks  than  housing  can  use. 
The  newspapers  are  full  of  advertise- 
ments advertising  lower  rates  on  home 
mortgages,  with  all  the  money  one  can 
get.  Every  day  I  hear  commercials  on 
radio: 

We  have  all  the  money  we  need.  Anybody 
who  wants  to  borrow  money  for  a  home  mort- 
gage can  get  It  without  delay.  It  Is  here, 
waiting  for  you. 

And  that  is  true.  I  am  glad  it  is  true. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presldsnt  (Mr. 
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Stevenson)  will  the  Senator  yield  ai  that 
point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  $2  billion  would  be  taken  out  cf  the 
capital  market  in  fiscal  1972  and  1973, 
when  there  is  likely  to  be,  on  the  ba  sis  of 
all  past  experience,  another  crunch  on 
housing?  The  Federal  Reserve  Boaid  in- 
dicated that  they  intend  to  continue  to 
use  monetary  policy  when  necessary  to 
restrain  inflation.  The  homebuildeis  ex- 
pect that  by  the  end  of  this  year,  ;here 
will  be  pressure  once  again  on  housing. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  we  ought  to 
legislate  on  the  way  things  are  nsw.  I 
do  not  share  the  gloomy  outlook  that 
there  will  not  be  money  for  hoising 
in  1972  and  1973.  We  enacted  legislition 
last  year — and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin played  a  major  part  in  it- -that 
has  been  most  helpful  in  the  mor  gage 
money  market.  In  the  housing  flel  1  to- 
day, we  have  Fannie  Mae  operating  out 
from  under  the  budget.  The  funds  gen- 
erated by  FNMA  for  these  home  riort- 
gage  operations  are  out  from  unde*  the 
budget. 

We  have  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Baard, 
and  we  gave  them  special  author!  ;y  in 
legislation  last  year  to  set  up  a  secor  dary 
market  for  conventional  mortgages.  In 
addition  the  HLBB's  operations  or  ad- 
vances made  to  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations are  out  from  under  the  openition 
of  the  budget. 

Why  make  all  this  complaint  £bout 
how  bad  housing  would  be  affected?  F^rst 
of  all,  we  have  specially  subsidized  i  ous- 
ing  programs  uiKler  which  some  22),000 
of  units  were  built  in  1969.  Then  th(  re  is 
federally  assisted  housing.  In  1970,  ttSO,- 
000  units  were  built  under  this  program. 
In  addition,  we  have  given  flexlbili  ;y  to 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board — evenipro- 
vided  $250  miUion  to  the  Board  td  put 
out  to  the  savings  and  loan  associa  ;ions 
and  subsidized  them  so  that  they  would 
be  able  to  take  care  of  the  differeitial 
between  the  mortgages  they  were  nold- 
ing  in  their  portfolio  at,  maybe,  4'4]per- 
cent  as  against  mortgages  for  whicn,  at 
this  time,  they  would  have  to  be  ab|e  to 
show  7  percent  or  8  percent.  We  feave 
FNMA  its  independence.  We  have  done 
a  lot  for  housing  and  we  will  do  riuch 
more.  I  do  not  believe,  just  because 
housing  is  something  in  which  we  aie  all 
interested,  that  it  should  be  made,  let 
us  say,  the  stalking  horse,  as  agiiinst 
doing  something  to  allow  the  Exjort- 
Import  Bank  to  do  things  that  will  help 
the  people  of  this  country  who  are  pro- 
ducing goods  and  trying  to  sell  them 
abroad. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  wU  the 
itor  from  Alabama  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  aPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  an  Ameiican 
wanted  to  buy  a  house,  would  credit 
availability  be  the  bigger  probleti  or 
would  a  job  be  the  bigger  problem? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  job.  Thai  is. 
the  Export-Import  Bank — by  bull  ling 
up  exports 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  not  housing  too 
provide  the  same  kind  of  thing? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Just  a  minute.  Let 
me  say  that  one  industry  which  light 
now  is  threatened  with  as  real  a  col- 
lapse as  any  other  Industry  in  this  c<  iim- 
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try — the  aircraft  industry — has  thrown 
thousands  of  people  out  of  work,  and 
thousands  more  see  unemployment  ahead 
for  them  in  the  aircraft  industry. 

Aircraft  exporting  has  been  one  of  our 
best  ventures  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  can  help  it  and  put  thousands  more 
people  back  to  work  by  our  being  able  to 
sell  aircraft  overseas. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  PROXMIRE)  were  having  an 
exchange  a  while  ago  about  specific  ex- 
amples of  an  American  industry  that  has 
gone  overseas  and  built  a  plant  and  is 
producing  goods  there  with  the  people 
overseas  getting  the  jobs. 

Where  are  they  selling  the  product? 
They  are  selling  most  of  it  back  here, 
or  at  least  a  great  part  of  it. 

About  2  years  ago  the  head  of  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  industries  in 
this  country  said  to  me,  "My  company 
is  building  in  West  Germany  one  of  the 
largest  plants  anywhere.  I  feel  bad  that 
we  are  doing  that  but  I  cannot  help  it. 
In  the  first  place.  West  Germany  is  in  a 
position  to  make  a  sizable  grant  to  us 
and,  in  addition,  will  lend  us  money 
enough — whatever  is  needed  to  go  ahead 
and  put  up  the  plant — at  a  very  low  rate 
of  interest;  and,  furthermore,  when  the 
product  is  manufactured.  West  Germany 
will  give  us  an  export  subsidy  to  help 
send  the  product  back  to  this  coimtry  to 
sell  to  Americans  who  otherwise  would 
be  buying  the  same  product  from  one  of 
their  own  producers  in  America." 

I  wish  we  had  been  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  the  kind  of  help  right  at 
that  time.  I  wish  we  could  have  given 
help  that  would  have  been  competitive 
with  the  help  given  by  many  countries  in 
the  world  to  their  exporters. 

Now  my  friends'  explanation  may  seem 
a  little  thing,  but  I  was  impressed  by  it. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  my  wife  and  I  were 
in  Copenhagen  and  we  went  into  a  store 
and  purchased  some  silver  or  porcelain — 
I  was  not  sure  what  it  was — but  the  clerk 
in  the  store  wrapped  it  and  then  she 
said,  "Do  you  want  to  take  this  with 
you,  or  do  you  want  to  have  it  mailed 
to  you  in  the  United  States?" 

My  wife  said,  "Oh,  no,  we  will  take 
it  with  us  now." 

The  sales  clerk  said.  "If  we  mail  this 
to  you,  we  can  give  you  a  20-percent  dis- 
count which  is  approximately  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  customs  you  will  otherwise 
be  paying." 

Mr.  President,  you  see  what  these 
countries  are  doing?  They  are  making  it 
possible  for  goods  to  be  shipped  over  here 
that  will  take  up  the  cost  of  the  customs 
duty. 

They  have  many  different  ways  of 
helping  their  exporters  and  all  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  this  bill  is  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  our  own  Government  to 
make  possible  opportunities  to  help  our 
own  manufacturers  sell  American  goods 
in  other  coimtries  and  be  able  to  compete 
realistically  with  the  exporters  in  those 
countries. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  has  been  a  sug- 
gestion made  during  this  debate  that 
that  is  not  a  serious  concern,  that  the 
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nature  of  our  export  expansion  has  been 
such  that  every  tiling  is  going  swim- 
mingly. 1  should  like  to  cite  some  data 
submitted  to  us  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, based  upon  Department  of  Com- 
merce statistics,  which  show  that  in  I960 
the  U.S.  share  of  world  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods  was  25  percent 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
give  us  the  page  he  is  reading  from' 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Page  217. 

In  1967,  it  had  slipped  3  percentage 
points  to  22.3  percent.  Transport  equip- 
ment  had  shpped  from  33  percent  to  32 
Electrical  machinery  had  shpped  from 
28  percent  to  24;  nonelectric  machinery 
from  32  to  28.  Chemicals,  from  29  per- 
cent to  21.  And  under  "Manufactures" 
from  17  down  to  14.  That  is  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  world  markets.  There  are 
many  other  factors  that  bear  on  that, 
but  once  they  have  permitted  one  of  the 
key  elements  in  trade;  namely,  credit  and 
guarantees,  to  shp  to  a  disadvantageous 
competitive  position  as  against  other 
terms  offered  by  competing  institutions 
in  other  countries,  I  do  not  find  those 
figures  comforting.  I  am  appalled  by 
them.  They  refiect  the  loss  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  jobs. 

This  measure  today  is  designed  to  try 
to  do  something  to  correct  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  right. 
We  should  not  bind  ourselves  any  long- 
er. What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  give 
the  Export-Import  Bank  a  reasonable 
amount  of  fiexibility,  and  that  is  all  we 
are  doing. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE  AM- 
BASSADOR FROM  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS AND  THE  UNDER  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE  FOR  SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS  AND  HEALTH  FROM  THE 
NETHERLANDS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virguiia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  happy  to  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  the  Honorable  Roelof  Y. 
Kruisinga,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Social  Affairs  and  Health  from  the 
Netherlands,  and  also  His  Excellency 
Baron  Rijnhard  B.  Van  Lynden,  Am- 
bassador to  Washington  from  the  Neth- 
erlands. They  are  in  the  Chamber  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  for  2  minutes  so  that 
Senators  may  greet  and  extend  a  wel- 
come to  these  very  distinguished  and 
honorable  guests. 

(The  distinguished  visitors  rose  in 
their  places  and  were  greeted  with  ap- 
plause. Senators  rising.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  1:21  p.m.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  1:23  p.m. 

During  the  recess  the  distinguished 
guests  were  greeted  by  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the 
Senate  reassembled  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  OfiQcer  (Mr. 
Stevenson). 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  581)  to  amend 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
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gmended,  to  allow  for  greater  expansion 
of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States, 
to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments from  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Grov- 
emment,  to  extend  for  3  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to 
exercise  its  functions,  to  increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  author- 
ity to  issue,  against  fractional  reserves 
and  against  full  reserves,  insurance  and 
guarantees,  to  authorize  the  bank  to  is- 
sue for  purchase  by  any  purchaser  its 
obligations  maturing  subsequent  to 
June  30,  1976.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  such  time  as 
he  may  require.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson  ) .  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  pending  amendment 
against  removing  the  Export-Import 
Bank  from  the  Federal  budget.  In  doing 
60  I  will  be  supporting  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  General  Accounting  Ofifice. 

More  important,  in  opposing  this,  I  am 
supporting  a  principle  which  too  often  is 
honored  in  the  breach.  I  am  supporting 
a  principle  in  which  I  have  believed  for 
a  long  time.  This  is  the  principle  that,  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  the  Federal 
budget  should  give  a  full  and  accurate 
picture  of  every  use  of  the  public's  re- 
sources. This  is  not  done  by  today's 
budgets.  In  1969,  for  instance,  fully  64.2 
percent  of  the  Government's  $184.6 
billion  budget  was  defined  as  relatively 
uncontrollable  imder  present  law.  That 
is,  Congress  had  no  immediate  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  $118.6  billion.  By 
1970, 66.2  percent  of  the  budget  was  rela- 
tively uncontrollable. 

And  by  1971,  68.6  percent,  or  $146.0 
billion  out  of  oiu-  $212.8  billion  budget 
was  relatively  uncontrollable.  Tlie  odds 
are  that  over  two-thirds  of  all  Federal 
spending  will  remain  within  the  relative- 
ly uncontrollable  category  in  the  fiscal 
year  1972  budget.  This  situation  is  too 
restricting  of  congressional  latitude,  and 
too  dangerous  to  sensible  consideration 
of  priorities,  to  permit  even  so  meritori- 
ous an  agency  as  the  Bank  to  be  granted 
immunity  from  the  constraint  of  in- 
clusion in  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  one  paragraph  of  a  letter  sent  by  Mr. 
Arthur  F.  Burns,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  The  paragraph  is  this: 

Enactment  of  S.  4268  would  constitute  a 
breach  in  the  new  concept  of  the  unified 
budget.  The  objective  of  revising  the  budget, 
M  you  know,  was  to  present  budget  totals 
that  would  give  an  accurate  and  comprehen- 
sive account  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government.  Whether  a 
p)vernment  agency  borrows  In  the  market 
•llrecUy  or  goes  through  the  Treasury  De- 
partment does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  acquiring  command 
O'er  the  real  resources  represented  by  the 
borrowed  funds.  In  either  case,  the  outlays 
of  the  agency  should  be  subjected  to 
thorough  scrutiny  and  Included  In  the  total 
of  Federal  disbursements. 

Mr.  President.  Chairman  Bums  has 
*wted  with  customary  cogency  the  case 


against  removing  the  Bank  from  the 
budget. 

In  my  investigation  of  this  question 
with  representatives  of  the  Bank  I  have 
found  the  representatives  unfailingly 
courteous,  and  not  entirely  unpersuasive. 
I  am  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  the  Bank, 
precisely  because  it  is  a  bank,  might 
benefit  in  two  ways  if  it  were  exempted 
from  our  normal  rules  of  budgetary  due 
process.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bank 
might  find  that  it  could  perform  its  func- 
tions more  conveniently.  In  addition,  the 
Bank  might  find  that  it  could  perform 
more  of  its  proper  functions  more  con- 
veniently if  it  were  removed  from  the 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  without  conceding  the 
accuracy  of  either  of  these  expectations, 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  neither,  or  both, 
of  these  expectations,  if  accurate,  would 
be  sufficient  to  justify  suspending  a  rule 
of  good  budgeting. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  expectations 
could  more  or  less  plausibly  be  adduced 
by  countless  other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  And  it  is  a  virtual  cer- 
tainty that  this  would  be  said  by  count- 
less agencies.  If  we  grant  the  Bank  ex- 
emption from  the  constraints  of  inclu- 
sion In  the  Budget,  we  run  the  risk  of 
opening  the  floodgates. 

I  refer  to  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the  au- 
thor of  this  amendment,  in  a  letter  to  me 
in  which  he  said: 

When  this  legislation  Is  debated  on  Mon- 
day, I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  put 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Into  the  budget. 
If  this  falls,  I  plan  to  offer  a  second  amend- 
ment to  remove  our  housing,  small  busi- 
ness, and  mass  transit  loan  programs  from 
the  budget  on  exactly  the  some  basis  as  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  so  that  they  are  not 
placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  I  hope 
you  can  support  my  position. 

I  do  support  his  position  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  However,  I  must  say 
that  I  could  not  go  for  his  second  propo- 
sition. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life — public  and  pri- 
vate— that  it  is  very  convenient  to  di- 
minish the  uncertainties  surrounding 
access  to  resources.  This  is  true  for  in- 
dividuals, families,  and  Government 
agencies.  Those  qf  us  in  Congress  day 
after  day,  month  after  month,  and  year 
after  year  see  people  attempting  to  get 
at  the  vast  goverrunental  resources  of 
the  country  without  going  through  the 
budgetary  or  appropriation  proces.ses. 
But  we  cannot  properly  bend  the  rules 
of  good  government  to  maximize  the  con- 
venience— or  even  the  eflBciency — of  var- 
ious agencies.  There  are  some  principles 
which  take  precedence  over  even  such 
valid  considerations  as  convenience  and 
efficiency. 

One  such  principle  is  at  stake  here  to- 
day. It  is  the  principle  that,  insofar  as 
possible,  all  agencies  making  claims  on 
the  public  resources  should  face  equal 
hazards  of  competition  for  those  re- 
sources. Stated  differently,  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  Congress  should  have  as  many 
"targets  of  opportunity"  as  possible  when 
it  makes  its  annual  decisions  about  na- 
tional priorities. 

I  imderstand  the  reasons  for  this  leg- 
islation. However,  there  is  no  conclusive 
reason   that   the  Export-Import  Bank 


should  not  take  its  chances  and  face  its 
own  competition  for  the  resources 
through  the  budgetary  process.  Whether 
we  are  talking  about  housing,  mass  tran- 
sit, agricultural  loans,  or  urban  renewal/ 
no  matter  what  it  is,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  should  stand  on  an  equal  footing 
and  take  its  own  chances  with  every 
other  agency  needing  the  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

This  is  a  principle  which  is  of  timeless 
validity  and  importance.  Needless  to  say. 
as  our  needs  accumulate,  and  as  de- 
mands accumulate  even  faster,  and  as 
the  pressure  on  the  taxpaying  and  money 
borrowing  public  mounts  to  intolerable 
levels,  this  principle  becomes  an  ever 
more  central  principle  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  noth- 
ing we  do  here  today  with  regard 
to  the  proposed  exclusion  of  the  Bank 
from  the  budget  will  exempt  the  Bank 
from  congressional  scrutiny  and  con- 
trol. The  Bank  would  like  to  expand  its 
activities  by  $2  billion  and  not  have  it 
reflected  in  the  budget.  But  this  ex- 
pansion will  be  subject  to  congressional 
approval,  whether  or  not  the  Bank  is 
included  in  the  budget.  Therefore.  I  am 
not  alarmed  by  the  idea  that  excluding 
the  Bank  from  the  budget  will  unleash 
the  Bank  from  all  control. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  hard,  cold  fact, 
whether  admitted  or  not,  that  in  those 
areas  where  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee acts  by  way  of  limitation  rather 
than  by  appropriations,  the  limitations 
never  receive  the  examination  and  close 
scrutiny  that  the  direct  appropriations 
and  obligational  authority  receives. 

The  really  worrisome  thing  is  that 
exclusion  of  the  Bank  from  the  budget 
will  further  limit  our  options  when  we 
come  to  the  central  legislative  task — 
apportioning  our  very  finite  resources 
among  what  appear  to  be  infinite  de- 
mands. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  making  an  excellent  speech. 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  I  understood 
the  Senator  when  he  said  this  was  not 
excluded  from  limitations.  It  would  ex- 
clude it  from  overall  spending.  This 
would  take  it  out  until  it  be  given  special 
priority  status. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  that  sense,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  one  reason  I  oppose  it.  I  do  not  think 
we  could  make  an  argument  for  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  If  Congress  would  put  a  ceiling, 
an  expenditures  control  ceiling,  as  we  did. 
as  I  recall  it,  first  with  President  John- 
son, and  then  in  2  subsequent  years,  then 
the  Bank's  money  would  not  be  within 
this  ceiling. 

The  effect  of  removing  the  Bank  from 
the  budget  will  be  to  further  tighten  the 
focus  of  the  debate  on  priorities.  As  more 
and  more  items  are  removed  from  the 
budget,  we  find  that  the  scramble  for 
resources  takes  place  at  the  expense  of 
fewer  and  fewer — and  often  more  and 
more  vital — programs.  Mr.  President  I 
am  increasingly  alarmed  about  the  fact 
that  the  effort  to  reorder  our  priorities  is 
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In  danger  of  degenerating  into  an  an- 
nual assault  on  the  defense  budge^  for 
example. 

If  this  degeneration  does  in  fact  occur, 
It  will  occur  not  because  of  anyDne's 
malevolence,  but  because  the  military 
budget  stands  increasingly  exposed  ats  the 
most  eligible  "target  of  opportunity" 
for  those  seeking  resources  for  faiored 
prtjgrams.  That  is.  the  defense  biidget 
may  get  attacked  simply  because  so  qiuch 
of  the  rest  of  the  Federal  budget  is  essen- 
tially uncontrollable.  I 

Mr.  President,  my  opposition  tol  this 
bill  should  not  be  construed  as  implying 
any  dissatisfaction  with  the  Ext)ort- 
Import  Banks  record  of  achievement,  or 
any  doubt  about  its  promising  fixture. 
Indeed,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  th^s  or- 
ganization has  a  wholly  exemplary 
record.  It  is  a  model  of  creative,  orag- 
matic  Government.  It  is  in  part  because 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  such  a 
satisfactory  record  of  achievement  I  that 
we  can  be  confident  in  leaving  it  situated 
as  it  currently  is,  after  all.  it  has  been 
pointed  out  in  this  Chamber  this  aifter 
noon  how  it  has  grown. 

If  the  Bank  were  unable  to  funfctlon 
well  under  current  arrrangements,  'then 
we  might  be  more  ready  to  susperjd  an 
important  principle  in  order  to  improve 
its  situation.  But  the  Bank  can  func- 
tion well  in  its  current  situation,!  and 
therefore  there  is  a  compelling  reai«n  to 
abandon  a  principle  which  needs  special 
refurbishing  now.  I 

It  would  be  wrong  to  exempt  the  Bank 
from  this  principle.  And  to  repeat  a  fwint 
I  made  a  few  month  sigo,  I  understand 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
who  agrees  with  me  on  this  point,  in- 
tends, if  the  Bank  is  exempted,  to  seek 
similar  exemption  for  various  other 
agencies. 

In  my  judgment,  and  I  say  this  with 
all  due  respect  to  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin, this  would  be  a  disastrous  atgra- 
vation  of  a  deplorable  situation.    ] 

I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  steadfast  defense  of  principle  with 
regard  to  the  Bank.  I  do  not  think  that 
equity  or  any  other  consideration  <:oiild 
justify  an  about-face  which  would  seek 
to  make  a  vaUd  principle  out  of  at  un- 
wise violation  of  a  valid  principle.  I 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  thai  the 
Senate  will  not  arrive  at  a  situfttion 
wherein  any  Member  is  provoked!  into 
going  down  that  mistaken  path.  \  The 
surest — indeed,  it  would  seem  the  otily — 
way  of  avoiding  such  a  situation  today 
is  by  affirming  a  clear  and  imambiiuous 
principle  of  good  government  by  keeping 
the  Bank  in  the  budget.  [ 

Mr.  President,  for  all  the  reasons 
enimierated  today,  I  intend  to  oppose 
removing  the  Export- Import  Bank  ;from 
the  budget. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  high  repu- 
tation which  the  Export-Import  fcank 
enjoys  and  deserves,  I  urge  all  Serjators 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  a  princii^le  of 
sound  government  that  too  oftei^  has 
been  honored  in  the  breach.  i 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  Senators  t^  join 
In  asserting  our  common  interest  in  a 
more  accurate,  informative,  flexible  and 
controllable  budget.  Today  we  hive  a 
chance  to  promote  this  common  in  ;erest 
by    insisting    that    the    Export-Ifiport 


Bank  remain  in  the  budget.  This  will  be 
a  constructive  first  step  toward  regain- 
ing control  over  our  vast  Government. 
It  also  will  be  a  manifestation  of  deter- 
mination to  breathe  new  life  Into  an  old 
and  proven  principle  of  government. 
Therefore,  we  should  recognize  the  wis- 
dom of  leaving  the  Export- Import  Bank 
situated  as  it  currently  is.  It  has  worked 
well  in  the  past  under  these  conditions 
and  I  am  confident  it  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  an  authority 
and  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  authority  on 
international  trade.  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
an  authority  on  banking  and  currency. 
But  I  do  know  something  about  these 
matters.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  going 
on  13  years  and  in  the  course  of  those 
years  I  have  learned  a  little  bit  about  the 
processes  of  trade  and  banking.  The 
pending  amendment  would  not  hinder 
these  processes.  The  amendment  would 
aid  the  process  of  Government. 

I  am  astounded  at  the  niamber  of 
moves  that  have  been  made  to  remove 
various  agencies  from  under  the  direct 
scrutiny  and  control  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  If  we  continue  to  do 
this — and  defeat  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  be  a  continuation  of  this  de- 
plorable trend — we  soon  will  be  left  with 
a  situation,  not  where  Congress  has  con- 
trol of  only  30  percent  of  the  budget  as 
it  does  today,  but  we  will  be  at  a  point 
where  it  will  have  control  of  only  25 
percent  or  less. 

It  is  a  fact  well  recognized  by  anyone 
who  deals  with  appropriations  that  out 
of  all  of  that  vast  Federal  budget— $229 
billion  this  year,  I  believe — only  about  34 
percent  of  it  is  actually  controllable  by 
Congress. 

Are  we  going  to  take  yet  another  step 
and  place  the  Eximbank  into  the  cate- 
gory where  they  are  removed  from  scru- 
tiny, justification,  and  direct  immediate 
control  of  Congress.  I  hope  not.  It  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  do  this.  If  it  is 
done,  then  various  interests — such  as 
housing,  in  which  I,  as  well  as  other  Sen- 
ators, have  had  a  great  interest  in,  or 
mass  transportation,  in  which  I  have  had 
tremendous  interest,  or  even  the  SST, 
in  which  I  have  had  a  great  interest,  and 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin  has  had 
none — various  interests  would  seek  simi- 
lar treatment. 

I  think  all  interest  should  be  entitled 
to  go  before  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tees of  Congress  and  make  their  demands 
for  consideration  and  priorities. 

Why,  then,  remove  this  agency?  Again, 
as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said,  per- 
haps we  might  just  as  well  remove  others, 
such  as  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, Housing,  and  what  about  our  farms, 
FHA,  and  the  Federal  Farm  Home  Ad- 
ministration? Our  farmers  and  agricul- 
tural people  in  this  country  have  been 
skating  along  for  years  without  adequate 
financing.  They  are  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  totem  pole,  but  they  represent  one 
of  the  greatest  industries  of  this  coun- 
try. Would  they  not  deserve  special  treat- 
ment also? 

So  we  could  make  and  enter  different 
Justiflcatlons  for  a  hundred  different 
priorities  and  remove  them  from  imder 


the  budget.  But  if  we  do  that  we  will 
have  no  budget  at  all. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  of  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  in  which  I  believe 
he  has  Joined  me  as  a  cosponsor,  will  be 
adopted  and  that  we  do  not  remove  the 
Eximbank  from  the  budget. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  such  time 
as  he  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett;  is  un- 
able to  be  here  today  because  of  a  death 
in  his  family.  He  strongly  supports  this 
bill  and  he  has  asked  that  I  place  in  the 
Record  a  statement  of  his. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  Record  after  I  finish  my 
present  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  get  straight  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  with  reference  to  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  We  are  not  talking  about 
taking  this  Bank  out  from  any  kind  of 
scrutiny  by  Congress.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  really  is  putting  it  under  the 
scrutiny  of  Congress  and  taking  It  out 
from  the  authority  of  the  executive  to 
determine  for  Itself  how  much  money 
this  Bank  can  lend  in  any  given  year  and 
what  priority  it  shall  have  with  rela- 
tion to  other  priorities  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  bandied  about  the  concept  of 
"net  lending."  To  make  the  record  clear, 
let  me  broadly  generalize  what  we  are 
talking  about.  Net  lending  is  the  £unount 
of  money  we  will  allow  any  agency  to 
borrow  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
what  it  lends  and  what  it  receives  on  the 
sale  of  bonds,  only  we  do  not  allow,  in 
the  concept  of  net  lending,  to  be  in- 
cluded the  total  amount  the  agency 
might  borrow  and  in  turn  might 
lend. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  Let  us  say  an 
agency  is  given  a  net  lending  authority  of 
$300  million.  This  agency  might  be  able 
to  sell  $2  billion  worth  of  bonds  to  finance 
its  activities  and  lend  $3  billion,  and  its 
net  lending  difference  would  be  $300 
million.  The  fact  that  Congress  might 
have  set  its  authority  to  borrow  and  to 
lend  at  $2,  $3,  or  $4  billion  higher  is  of 
no  matter,  because  what  we  have  done  is 
delegate  to  the  Executive,  and  specifically 
he  delegates  it  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  power  to  set  a 
ceiling  lower  than  we  choose  to  set. 

Next  year,  if  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  wants  to  say  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  can  lend  no  moneys, 
it  has  the  power  to  do  it.  Next  year  if  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  wants 
to  decide  that  housing  is  a  higher  or 
lower  priority  than  exports,  or  that  stu- 
dent loans  is  a  higher  or  lower  priority 
than  exports,  all  it  has  to  do.  in  its  net 
lending  capacity,  is  to  tell  any  agency 
what  its  net  lending  limitation  can  be, 
and  that  Is  all  that  agency  can  do,  no 
matter  what  Congress  has  said. 

By  passing  this  legislation  today,  we 
are  not  toking  the  Export-Import  Bank 
out  from  under  the  control  of  Congress. 
The  one  thing  we  are  doing  is  telling  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  it 
cannot  set  a  limitation  lower  than  the 
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authorization  that  Congress  chooses  to 
give  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

If  we  are  talking  about  Congress  con- 
trolling expenditures,  then  we  should  be 
supporting  this  legislation,  because  with- 
out this  legislation  we  are  giving  willy- 
nilly  to  the  Executive  the  power  to  say 
that  the  Export-Imp>ort  Bank  can  either 
lend  or  borrow  to  the  absolute  capacity 
of  the  authorization  given  to  it  by  Con- 
gress, or  it  can  do  nothing.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  kind  of  power  we  ought  to  be 
delegating  away  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

The  statement  previously  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Bennett 

Mr.  President,  In  my  Judgment  the  enact- 
ment of  8.  581  would  be  the  single  most  Im- 
portant act  that  this  body  could  take  to  help 
relieve  our  chronic  balance  of  payments 
deficit.  The  Export-Import  Bank  has  taken 
Herculean  strides  In  expanding  U.S.  exports 
In  recent  years  through  the  establishment  of 
a  large  number  of  new  and  Inmglnatlve  pro- 
grams of  financial  assistance  to  exporters, 
but  they  have  gone  about  as  far  as  they  can 
go  without  the  budgetary  relief  that  only  the 
Congress  can  provide. 

The  outstanding  success  of  Eximbank  In 
meeting  the  challenges  of  foreign  govern- 
ment-supported financing  assistance  Is  a 
matter  of  public  record,  but  It  bears  re- 
peating here.  Eximbank  authorizations  In 
Fiscal  Year  1970  supported  export  sales  of  $5.6 
billion,  up  00  percent  from  the  $2.9  billion 
supported  in  1960,  which  in  Itself  represented 
a  significant  Increase  over  the  record  of  Fis- 
cal Year  1938.  The  Bank  expects  to  continue 
to  Increase  Its  support  to  U.S.  exporters  at  a 
dynamic  rate.  If  It  Is  given  the  tools  to  work 
with — and  S.  581  Is  designed  to  provide  those 
tools. 

I  believe  It  to  be  significant  that  In  all  the 
discussions  concerning  8.  581.  we  have  beard 
no  argument  advanced  which  suggests  that 
the  Inclusion  of  the  Bank's  operation  under 
the  unified  budget  concept  has  contributed 
in  any  way  whatever  to  the  success  the  Bank 
has  demonstrated  In  increasing  U.S.  exports 
through  timely  and  imaginative  financing  as- 
sistance to  overseas  buyers.  To  the  contrary, 
the  retention  of  the  Bank  under  this  con- 
cept Is  certain  to  restrict  the  extent  to  which 
this  marked  success  can  be  continued. 

We  are  accustomed  In  these  chambers  to 
reducing  the  largest  problems  down  to  the 
lowest  common  denominator,  and  In  this  dis- 
cussion I  submit  that  the  lowest  common 
denominator  Is  people.  People  out  of  work 
or  people  holding  Jobs.  For  the  average  cor- 
poration in  the  United  States,  export  busi- 
ness represents  a  very  small  percentage  of 
gross  sales,  so  they  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
tensions over  and  beyond  the  domestic  busi- 
ness which  most  organizations  are  geared  to 
handle.  This  means  that  when  such  a  cor- 
poration concludes  a  sale  overseas.  Jobs  are 
created  here.  The  Labor  Department  has  es- 
timated that  sales  of  $1  billion  translates 
into  87,000  fuU-tlme  jobs  for  a  year. 

Thus,  when  we  are  talking  about  export 
sales  of  $5  billion,  were  talking  about  nearly 
a  half  million  nuin-years  of  labor.  In  every 
field  from  agriculture  to  nuclear  physics.  It  is 
in  these  terms  that  I  urge  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  my  remarks  concerning 
8.581. 

By  being  Included  within  the  unified  budg- 
et, the  Bank  has  been  placed  in  a  virtual 
strait  Jacket.  The  harder  the  Bank  works  to 
extend  loans  to  enable  our  exporters  to  sur- 
vive In  the  highly  competitive  markets  over- 
seas, the  more  unfavorably  It  appears  to  Im- 
pact the  balance  of  the  budget  here  at  home. 
I  use  the  phrase  "appear  to  Impact,"  because 
it  Is  only  the  budgetary  accounting  system 
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which  ca8t8  an  unfavorable  light  on  what  la 
In  fact  a  profit-making  operation. 

Under  the  unified  budget  accounting  sys- 
tem, disbursements  on  direct  loans  by  the 
Bank  are  listed  as  budget  expenditures  while 
only  the  collections  of  principal  and  Interest 
on  earlier  loans  are  accounted  as  receipts  to 
offset  the  budget  outlays.  Now,  had  the  Bank 
been  supporting  U.S.  exports  over  the  past 
ten  years  at  the  same  scale  as  they  are  pre- 
sently operating,  this  would  present  no  prob- 
lem, since  the  expenditures  and  receipts 
could  be  expected  to  stay  In  reasonable  bal- 
ance. 

However,  the  Bank  has  not  been  conduct- 
ing business  as  usual.  It  has  reacted  vigor- 
ously to  the  demands  Imposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — and  by  the  Con- 
gress— to  find  ways  to  relieve  our  balance  of 
payments  problem  through  the  expansion 
of  exports,  and  as  a  result  the  disbursements 
are  logically  exceeding  collections  during  a 
particular  fiscal  year.  Thus  the  Bank  opera- 
tion has  shown  as  a  "net  lending  outlay" 
or  budget  deficit  for  the  past  two  years.  In 
Fiscal  Year  1069,  for  example,  the  net  lend- 
ing outlay  appeared  as  (246  million,  while  in 
fact  the  Bank  made  a  profit  of  $104  million 
and  paid  a  $50  million  dividend  to  the  gen- 
eral fxuid  of  the  Treasury. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1970.  the  Bank's  net  lend- 
ing outlay  appeared  as  $219  million  while  In 
fact  a  profit  of  $110  million  was  being  real- 
ized, and  again  the  Bank  paid  a  $50  million 
dividend  to  Treasury. 

Oentlemen.  It  ii^  unreasonable  to  exiiect 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  continue  to  take 
a  leading  role  In  Improving  our  balance  of 
payments  situation  when  their  very  successes 
appear  as  failures  in  the  efforts  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  maintain  a  balanced  budget 
at  home. 

The  removal  of  Eximbank  from  the  unified 
budget  has  been  attacked  as  simply  an  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  one  agency  to  escape  the 
eagle  eye  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  of  the  Ck>ngress.  If  this  were 
true,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  would  not 
endorse  S.  581,  and  would  vigorously  oppose 
any  similar  bill  that  might  have  been  In- 
troduced. I  submit  that  relief  from  the  uni- 
fied budget  would  In  no  way  diminish  the 
controls  exerted  by  the  Administration  or  by 
the  Congress  over  this  Institution. 

The  overall  obligation  authority  of  the 
Bank  remains  subject  to  the  review  and  au- 
thorization of  the  Congress. 

Eximbank  must  continue  to  Justify  Its 
request  for  authorization  on  an  annual 
basis  through  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  through  the  appropriations  pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress. 

There  will  continue  to  be  full  legislative 
review  preceding  Congressional  action  to  ex- 
tend Exlmb^k's  life  pterlodlcally. 

The  statutory  requirement  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  clearance  on  all  funding  re- 
mains Intact. 

Every  significant  transaction  of  the  Bank 
remains  subject  to  Immediate  policy  review 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy. 

Eximbank  is  required  by  S.  581  to  continue 
to  make  full  annual  disclosure  of  all  the 
Bank's  operations.  The  President  will  even 
report  to  the  Congress  each  year  the  amount 
that  the  Export- Import  Bank  would  have  Im- 
pacted the  budget  If  they  had  continued  to 
be  included  under  the  unified  budget. 

All  budget  schedules  nowi  published  re- 
garding the  Bank  In  the  U.S7  budget  would 
continue  to  be  published  in  the  budget  doc- 
ument. 

I  have  confidence  that  we  could  expect 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  op- 
pose S.  681  If  It  were  read  as  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  Eximbank  to  escape  scrutiny  of 
that  ajency.  Perhaps  that  fear  can  be  laid 
to  rest  by  recalling  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  actively  supports  S.  681 
In  Its  entirety. 


In  addition  to  removing  the  bank  from 
the  accounting  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
unified  budget  concept,  8.  581  provides  other 
features  essential  to  the  continued  succeea- 
f  ul  operation  of  Eximbank : 

It  Increases  the  Bank's  loans  guarantee 
and  Insurance  authority  from  the  present 
statutory  llmltaUon  of  $13.5  billion  to  $20 
billion.  Budget  estimates  project  a  level  of 
activity  which  will  -esult  in  the  Bank's  al- 
most reaching  the  $13.5  billion  limit  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

S.  581  Increases  the  amount  which  the 
Bank  may  have  outstanding  in  guarantees 
and  Insurance  chargeable  against  Its  overall 
authority  at  25  percent  of  the  related  con- 
tractual liability  from  the  present  limit  of 
$3.5  billion  to  $10  billion.  This  Increased  au- 
thorization Is  critical,  for  present  eetlmates 
indicate  that  only  some  $52  million  of  this 
authority  will  remain  unobligated  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year.  Once  the  $3.6  blUlon  limit 
Is  reached,  further  guarantee  and  Insurance 
transactions  must  be  charged  at  full  value 
against  the  current  $13.5  billion  overall  limits 
which  woiild  result  In  the  Bank's  reaching 
the  limit  of  its  obligation  authority  even 
sooner  than  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

This  bill  will  extend  the  life  of  Eximbank 
for  three  years,  to  June  30,  1076,  assuring 
continuity  In  the  Bank's  operations. 

Further,  It  would  provide  the  needed  clari- 
fication In  the  Bank's  charter  of  its  authority 
to  issue  debt  obligations  with  maturities  be- 
yond its  statutory  lUe. 

As  presently  required  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  S.  581  provides  that 
the  Bank  continue  to  submit  Its  budget  to 
the  President  through  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  the  Bank's  budget 
for  program  activities  and  for  administrative 
expenses.  At  the  risk  of  repeating  myself.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the  amount  and 
nature  of  Eximbank  activities  will  continue 
to  rest  with  the  Congress. 

FlnaUy,  Mr.  President,  S.  581  requires  that 
the  President  report  to  the  Congress  within 
30  days  after  ensu:tment  of  this  bill  the 
amount  by  which  the  FY  1971  expenditure 
and  net  lending  limitation  Imposed  on  the 
budget  will  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  exempt- 
ing the  Export-Import  Bank's  disbursements 
and  receipts  from  the  totals  of  the  budget. 

In  the  Interest  of  providing  the  flexibility 
required  for  Eximbank  to  proceed  with  Its 
vital  functions,  and  to  remove  the  account- 
ing restrictions  which  Impede  Its  successful 
operation,  I  urge  the  enactment  of  S.  681. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor reason  that  we  are  controlling  in  any 
way  effectively  the  Export-Import  Bank 
when  we  exempt  it  from  the  budget,  in 
the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
we  exempt  it  from  any  ceiling  set  for 
budget  expenditures? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  are  controlling 
it  by  the  maximum  authorization  in  the 
bill  as  to  what  it  can  borrow.  It  cannot 
go  beyond  the  ceiling  set  by  Congress. 
Congress  can  change  it  every  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Congress  can,  but 
there  is  no  discipline,  no  reason  for  Con- 
gress to  do  so.  Theoretically  it  can,  but 
if  I  as  chairman  of  the  International 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  AiH>ro- 
priations  Committee  made  that  kind  of 
proposal,  I  would  not  have  a  prayer.  The 
argument  Is  that  this  is  not  a  ceiling 
anyway. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  indi- 
cated very  well  in  the  SST  fight  the  pow- 
ers he  can  exercise. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  mean  lo 
make  this  personal,  but  anyone  who  :s 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intel  - 
national  Operations  who  dealt  with  ths  t 
question,  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  Pc  r 
example,  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  and  I  worked  on  it  to- 
gether, we  would  be  outside  the  overa  1 
discipline  of  the  limitations  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  We  would  get  outside  the 
Federal  budget,  so  there  would  be  no  op  - 
portunity  to  limit  that  spending.  The  wa  y 
the  bill  Is  today,  there  is  no  opportunit  y 
to  limit  that  spending. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  nonsensii. 
We  can  put  any  limitation  on  it  we  war  t 
to.  We  can  determine  a  net  lending  limi  - 
tation.  But  what  I  object  to  is  the  execu  - 
tive  being  able  to  determine  how  muc  i 
the  Export-Import  Bank  can  lend  cr 
borrow  as  opposed  to  what  Fannie  Mae  o  r 
or  Gennie  Mae  might  be  able  to  borrov  . 
That  is  a  decision  the  executive  ought 
not  to  be  making.  That  is  a  decision  the 
Congress  ought  to  be  making.  When  wb 
leave  it  within  a  unified  budget  we  ars 
saying  that  the  executive  makes  a  deter- 
mination of  the  priorities  and  what  tha  t 
limitation  is  going  to  be.  I  do  not  thin  z 
that  is  what  the  Congress  intends. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  administration 
offers  the  budget.  We  can  change  it.  Ws 
are  not  bound  by  it.  It  has  great  forc< , 
but  that  does  not  mean  we  have  to  rub- 
ber stamp  it.  We  can  lower  it,  raise  ii , 
put  any  limitation  on  it.  It  is  for  us  t) 
decide  that.  We  have  the  power  of  th; 
purse. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  long  as  we  leav  i 
it  imder  the  unified  budget  and  leave  it 
to  the  Executive  to  determine  what  th; 
limitation  of  this  or  any  other  agency 
shall  be,  then  we  have  effectively  tied  our 
hands. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  th; 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  must  confess  I  do  no ; 
quite  follow  his  reasoning.  I  would  like  t< ) 
repeat  one  thing.  I  notice  that  there  an; 
several  paragraphs  in  which  the  author  ■ 
ization  has  been  raised  substantially. 

Section  <2)  provides  specifically  tha; 
the  President  shall  transmit  annually  to 
the  Congress  the  budget  for  program  ac  • 
tivities  and  for  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Bank. 

I  think  there  is  confusion  here.  I  thinl : 
Congress  has  the  right,  through  the  ap- 
propriation process,  to  set  a  limitation  oi  i 
the  amount  the  Bank  will  borrow ;  bu ; 
there  have  been  authorized  in  the  bill 
some  quite  huge  sums  for  the  Bank  t(» 
operate  under. 

My  point  is,  and  I  make  it  very  strong 
ly  from  the  practical  standpoint,  that  : 
have  never  known  an  instance  in  whicli 
Congress  had  to  pass  upon  limitation;; 
when  these  limitations  were  given  the  ex 
amination  and  required  justification  tha  , 
direct  obligational  authority  requires. 

Contrary  to  my  friend's  reasoning,  '. 
feel  this  proposal  is  far  less  under  th( 
control  of  Congress  and  more  under  th(i 
control  of  the  executive  than  It  would  b(  i 
in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  we  are  say 
ing  in  the  bill,  beyond  raising  it  to  $1( 
billion  instead  of  $3.5  billion  and  frorr 
$13.5  billion  to  $20  billion,  to  the  Export- 
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Import  Bank  is,  "Those  are  your  maxi- 
mum limitations."  The  President  might 
want  to  go  below  those,  but  we  delegate 
it  to  him.  If  he  wants  to  say  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  shall  lend  nothing,  he  can 
do  that,  rather  than  the  fiction  of  telling 
them  there  is  no  lending  capacity.  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  do  that.  If  we  want 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  be  able  to 
borrow  to  the  limit  we  want,  we  should 
indicate  that,  but  why  give  to  the  Pres- 
ident the  power  to  set  a  lesser  limit? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  my  opinion,  I  think 
the  Senator  has  done  just  that.  Of 
course.  Congress  could  provide  for  more, 
but  we  have  submitted  definitely  that 
the  President  shall  provide  a  budget. 

I  think  we  need  to  understand  what 
the  power  of  the  budget  is.  Most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  do  not  understand  what 
it  is.  If  my  recollection  is  correct.  Con- 
gress created  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
xmder  chapter  11  of  the  United  States 
statutes,  I  think. 

When  people  cry  about  what  is  now 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
let  me  point  out  that  we  can  repeal  that 
any  day  we  want,  and  the  President 
would  not  have  to  submit  any  budget  at 
all,  imless  the  President  wanted  to. 

In  other  words,  while  we  created  an 
oCBce,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  the 
President,  Congress  has  the  right  to  re- 
peal that  law  at  any  time  it  wishes.  It 
is  not  something  that  the  President  has 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is  President. 
He  has  it  because  Congress  created  it  and 
gave  it  to  him,  and  we  did  more  than 
that:  we  required  him  to  submit  a  budget 
to  us  each  year  at  the  opening  of  the 
year. 

I  guess  this  is  a  matter  on  which  people 
may  differ  honestly,  but  I  cannot  see  it 
any  other  way  than  the  way  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  I  have  described  it. 
That  is,  that  what  is  sought  here  is  the 
removing  of  real  restraints. 

I  was  very  unhappy  when  we  picked  up 
the  unif.ed  budget.  I  think  it  is  a  dis- 
grace. I  thought  it  nothing  less  when  it 
was  done,  several  years  ago.  We  are  still 
under  it,  and  it  will  never  be  revoked. 
We  take  all  the  trust  fund  moneys  that 
come  in  to  the  Government  Treasury  and 
treat  them  as  income.  This  is  all  non- 
sense. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  On  the  contrary, 
what  we  are  doing  here  is  telling  the  Im- 
port-E}xport  Bank  they  can  borrow  as 
much  money  as  we  tell  them  they  can 
borrow,  and  lend. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  is  something  I 
think  should  not  be  done,  without  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  regular  appropriation 
process. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  1 
minute? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  APRIL  7, 
1971.  UNTIL  APRIL  19.  1971,  AND 
OF  THE  SENATE  FROM  APRIL  7, 
UNTIL  APRIL  14,  1971— CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 257. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 257,  which  was  read  by  the  legis- 
lative clerk,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concnrTing) ,  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  April  7,  1971, 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
Monday,  April  19,  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  offer  an  amendment,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  at  the  end  of  line  5,  strike  the 
period  and  Insert  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: 

"and  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  on 
Wednesday,  April  7.  1971,  It  stands  adjourned 
until    10   a.m.,   Wednesday,   April   14,   1971." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  257) ,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  April  7,  1971, 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Monday,  April  19,  1971,  and  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  April  7,  1971, 
it  stand  adjourned  until  10  a.m.,  Wednes- 
day, AprU  14. 1971. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the 
House  from  April  7,  1971,  until  April  19, 
1971,  and  the  Senate  from  April  7,  1971, 
until  April  14,  1971." 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  581)  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to 
allow  for  greater  expansion  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States,  to  exclude 
Bank  receipts  and  disbursements  from 
the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  to 
extend  for  3  years  the  period  within 
which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  exercise 
its  fimctions,  to  increase  the  Bank's  lend- 
ing authority  and  its  authority  to  issue, 
against  fractional  reserves  and  against 
full  reserves,  insurance,  and  guarantees, 
to  authorize  the  bank  to  issue  for  pur- 
chase by  any  purchaser  its  obligations 
maturing  subsequent  to  June  30,  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  be  advised  as  to  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  10  minutes  re- 
inaining,  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  17  minutes  remairung. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
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Sen- 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  state  to  the 
ator  from  Minnesota  that  if  he  would 
Uke  this,  I  understand  he  would  like  to 
sum  up  and  since  it  is  my  amendment, 
I  would  like  to  take  2  or  3  minutes  to 
sum  up,  and  then,  if  he  is  agreeable,  we 
could  vote  in  about  5  or  6  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  is  the  only 
noncommercial  agency  which  supports 
the  export  of  U.S.  goods  and  services.  If 
the  Proxmire  amendment  is  adopted, 
that  agency  cannot  grow  imder  present 
budgetary  policy;  it  cannot  grow  in 
terms  of  expanding  the  commercial  ex- 
port of  the  U.S.-produced  goods.  If  this 
amendment  passes,  the  United  States 
will  be  constricting  itself  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  a 
way  which  voluntarily 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays?  I  hesitate  to  inter- 
rupt, but  we  can  get  them  now. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  en  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  apologize  for  the  interruption. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  we  agree  to  this 
amendment,  we  will  be  saying,  in  effect, 
that,  from  here  on  out,  the  competing 
guaranteeing  and  lending  agencies  found 
in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
Japan,  and  a  total  of  50  other  nations 
can  grow  to  the  point  where  they  can 
outdo  U.S.  bxisiness  in  seeking  normal 
commercial  exports. 

I  do  not  see  how  this  makes  any  sense, 
from  any  standpoint  whatsoever.  The 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  important  users  of  this  service  is  the 
American  aircraft  industry.  A  few  days 
ago,  we  defeated  the  proposed  supersonic 
transport.  I  voted,  under  the  brilliant 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, against  that  proposal,  but  I  know 
we  all  feel  nothing  but  heartache  for  the 
thousands  of  decent  Americans  who  are 
not  going  to  be  employed  because  that 
supersonic  transport  did  not  go  forward. 

One  of  the  obvious  avenues  for  in- 
creased employment  in  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry is  increased  export  sales  of  U.S.- 
produced  aircraft.  If  we  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  this  kind  of  opportunity  and 
many  others  on  the  part  of  many  other 
industries,  which  can  only  be  made  avail- 
able, in  many  cases,  because  of  a  liberally 
operating  Export-Import  Bank,  will  not 
be  possible. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  When  the  Senator 
speaks  of  unemployment  in  the  aircraft 
industry,  does  not  the  aircraft  industry 
employ  people  all  across  the  board,  all 
trades  and  classes? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  From  the  blue-col- 
lar worker  and  common  laborer  right 
up  to  the  most  competent  scientists  and 
engineers? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  is  no  question 
of  that. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  is  it  not  true 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  rate  of  un- 
employment so  far  as  engineers,  scien- 
tists, and  physicists  in  this  country  are 
concerned? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  true.  The  other 
day  we  passed  the  public  employment 
bill,  to  produce  150,000  jobs.  We  said, 
"Let  us  set  some  money  aside  to  em- 
ploy engineers  and  scientists;  and  let  us 
set  some  money  aside  to  employ  veter- 
ans." Ten  percent  of  the  veterans  from 
Vietnam  are  now  walking  the  streets 
looking  for  employment,  and  large  num- 
bers of  others  as  well.  It  is  estimated — 
conservatively,  I  think — by  the  Export- 
Imix)rt  Bank  that  for  every  $1  billion  in 
export  sales,  another  87.000  jobs  are 
produced — engineers,  scientists,  techni- 
cians, skilled  and  unskilled  workers. 

This  is  a  jobs  proposal.  More  than 
that,  it  is.  in  my  opinion,  almost  impos- 
sible to  understand  why  we  would  gra- 
tuitously hand  a  tremendous  competitive 
advantage  to  our  western  industrial 
competitors  and  a  competitor  such  as 
Japan.  We  should  be  competing  fully  and 
effectively.  The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would.  I  think,  prevent  any  growth 
in  the  Export-Import  Bank's  activity. 
World  trade  is  increasing  by  14  percent 
a  year.  If  we  adopt  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment, our  chances  of  maintaining  any 
reasonable  or  fair  proportion  of  that 
trade  increase  is  greatly  impaired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. There  are  no  two  abler  Senators. 
But  I  submit  that  their  last  argument, 
that  we  need  this  measure  in  order  to 
help  the  aircraft  industry,  has  no  merit 
whatsoever.  Mr.  Kearns  indicated  that 
if  we  expand  exports,  it  will  not  be  in 
the  Industries  that  are  now  already  ex- 
porting heavily  like  aircraft. 

I  think  anyone  who  understands  why 
we  are  able  to  sell  aircraft  overseas  rec- 
ognizes it  is  because  we  are  miles  ahead 
of  every  other  coimtry  in  aircraft  tech- 
nology. If  we  give  the  Export-Import 
Bank  an  opportunity  to  subsidize  some 
markets  at  a  favorable  rate,  to  say  that 
we  will  sell  more  airplanes  abroad  is 
nonsense.  We  are  not  going  to  sell  any 
more  planes.  We  may  sell  some  products 
in  competition  in  which  there  is  a  very 
narrow  range  of  hard  price  competition 
but  aircraft  does  not  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory; but  Mr.  President,  this  whole  jobs 
argument  makes  no  sense  at  all.  If  we  do 
not  provide  this  $2  billion  for  export  jobs, 
we  will  provide  the  $2  billion  in  housing, 
or  in  State  and  local  government  and 
these  other  areas.  There  is  no  provision 
here  to  provide  more  credit  for  the  whole 
country.  What  this  provision  says  is  that 
we  are  going  to  give  a  top  priority  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  We  are  going 
to  exempt  them  and  only  them  from  the 
budget.  This  means  the  exporter  is 
going  to  be  able  to  expand  by  $2  billion 
more  than  he  would  expand  otherwise. 
And  housing  and  State  and  local  and 
other  industries  $2  billion  loss.  Jobs  are 
just  as  productive  if  they  are  $2  billion 
in  the  State  and  local  government  and 
housing,  as  in  exports. 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  export 
industry  has  suffered,  I  would  like  to  suf- 


fer that  way.  They  have  expanded  by  25 
percent  in  the  last  2  years.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  itself  has  increased  its 
loans  from  $1.3  billion  2  years  ago  to  $2.9 
billion  today.  This  is  a  smashing  success. 
This  bill  says  this  is  not  enough;  we  have 
to  give  them  more.  I  should  like  to  see 
more  for  housing.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, student  loans,  and  many  other 
things  that  are  going  to  be  hurt  because 
we  are  giving  a  higher,  exceptional 
priority  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  we 
have  done  all  kinds  of  things  for  housing, 
that  we  have  set  up  Fannie  Mae  as  a 
private  operation.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
both  proposed  that  there  be  exactly  the 
same  private  operation  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Make  that  a  private  corpx)- 
ration.  I  would  have  supported  that.  But 
Exim  did  not  want  that.  They  want  to 
continue  the  subsidy  they  get.  They  got 
a  subsidy  of  $70  million  last  year,  and  I 
say  it  ought  to  be  in  the  budget. 

I  offered  an  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee asking  the  committee  simply  to 
let  us  consider  the  subsidy  part  of  it — 
exempt  everything  else  from  the  budget, 
and  let  us  consider  the  $70  million.  They 
did  not  want  to  do  that.  The  agency  did 
not  want  to  have  the  spotlight  on  that 
subsidy. 

I  say  that  Congress  should  know 
exactly  what  it  is  doing,  and  it  should  be 
put  in  the  position  of  effective  priority 
competition. 

What  this  bill  would  do  is  this,  and  I 
will  read  the  language,  in  answer  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon: 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Bank  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  totals  of  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  Government  oTid  shall 
be  exempt  from  any  annu^il  expenditure  and 
net  lending  (budget  outlays)  limitatiOTia  im- 
posed on  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

That  is  what  this  bill  does.  It  exempts 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  It  leaves  all  the 
other  lending  programs  in  the  budget, 
but  not  the  Export- Import  Bank. 

Mr.  President,  this  comes  down  to  a 
question  of  priorities — a  question  of 
whether  we  need  more  housing,  more 
State  and  local  government  activity, 
especially  in  the  capital  area,  where  we 
need  hospitals  and  schools  urgently,  or 
whether  our  top  priority,  the  exceptional 
priority,  the  singled  out  priority,  should 
be  in  the  Export-Import  Bank  area.  That 
is  what  this  amendment  represents. 

If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  pointed  out 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Comptroller  General  expressed  Some  op- 
position to  this  bill.  But  I  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Office  of 
the  Budget  approved  it,  and  they  cer- 
tainly have  the  matter  at  interest.  After 
all,  the  President  is  the  one  who  is  really 
at  the  head  of  the  entire  budget  move- 
ment, and  he  has  approved  it  and  has 
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urged  its  adoption,  along  with  the 
ing  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say,  ir 
sponse  to  the  Senator  from  Alabiima, 
that  this  is  exactly  what  many  pe  )ple 
-  especially  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jdsle, 
criticized  the  Johnson  administration 
for — back-door  spending,  exempting 
grams  like  this  from  the  budget.  Tliis  is 
the  whole  reason  for  the  consolidated 
budget.  I  understand  why  the  admini- 
stration wants  to  do  this.  If  I  were  in 
their  position,  I  would  want  to  do 
same.  It  enables  them  to  spend 
without   having    that    reported   in 


urg- 
and 


re- 


the 
Hiore 
the 
budget,  either  as  a  large  budget,  whldh  of 
course  is  adverse  publically,  or  as  a 
limitation.  It  frees  them,  gives  tiem 
more  discretion,  more  authority,  and 
more  power.  It  is  perfectly  understand 
able  why  the  administration  would  \Fant 
this. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

I  refer  the  Senate  to  the  expressions 
of  interest  about  this  matter  by  various 
..segments  of  the  American  economy. 

On  page  297,  the  Aerospace  Indiitry 
Association  pleads  for  this  measure 
pointing  out  the  need  for  this  supporf  for 
that  American  industry 

On  the  same  page  is  a  letter  from  the 
Americsui  Cotton  Shippers  Association, 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  this  i  )ro 
posal  to  the  American  cotton  farmer  paid 
cotton  industry. 

There  are  statements  by  the  American 
Textile  Machinery  Association,  the  Elec- 
tronic Industries  Association,  the  Ma- 
tlonal  Cotton  Council  of  America,  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  ind 
many  other  organizations. 

I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  those  in- 
dustries, which  offer  the  best  opportuj  lity 
for  expanding  U.S.  commercial  exp)rts 
and  increasing  jobs  in  the  United  States. 
are  unanimous,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  s  up- 
port  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  would  the  Sen- 
ator expect  an  industry  to  do,  when  tiey 
have  a  measure  which  will  enable  tl.em 
to  get  more  subsidized  loans  at  a  lower 
rate  so  that  they  would  have  Iiigher  p  ro- 
flts?  Certainly  they  are  for  it. 

The  homebuilding  industry  came  in 
and  said  they  were  against  it,  because 
they  recognize  what  this  biU  would  di  to 
housing,  because  they  are  left  out  of  (his 
subsidy  benefit.  Of  course,  the  subsidised 
industries  are  going  to  be  for  it.  Tha  t  is 
no  surprise.  It  would  be  stimning  if  ti  ley 
were  not.  j 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  not  one  who  pe- 
lieves  that  because  a  business  want^  a 
certain  measure,  they  always  must' be 
assimied  to  have  a  perverse  reason  {for 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  perverse ;  it 
is  perfectly  normal. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  if  we  adopt  this  amendment, 
we  are  going  to  be  saying  to  these  indus- 
tries, "If  you  locate  your  biosinesslin 
England,  West  Germany,  Prance.  '■  or 
Italy,  you  can  get  competitive  creidit 
terms  that  will  grow  with  the  market. 
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But  if  you  continue  to  have  your  plants 
or  businesses  in  the  United  States,  you 
cannot."  I  do  not  think  that  makes  much 
sense. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnusonj  .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  nay; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
yea.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holungs)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson>, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington),  and  the  Senator 
from  Calif oniia  (Mr.  Tonney>  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastori),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  would 
each  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  ( Mr.  Thur- 
mond) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  the. Sen- 


ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)    the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr  Thur- 
mond) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
Tower)   would  each  vote  'nay." 

The  result  was  announced yeas  14 

nays  53,  as  follows: 

{No.  38  Leg.) 
YEAS — 14 


Allott 

Case 

Chiles 

Cotton 

EUender 


Aiken 

Allen 

nndersoii 

beuU 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Church 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Eastland 

Fannin 


Ervin  Prouty 

PtU  bright  Proxmlre 
Jordan. Idaho     Spong 

Kennedy  Stennis 
Mansfield 

NAYS— 53 

Gambrell  Muskte 

Griffin  Packwood 

Gurney  Pearson 

Hansen  Peii 

Harris  Percy 

Hatfield  Randolph 

Hruska  Rlbicoff 

Humphrey  Both 

luouye  Schweiker 

Jackson  Scott 

Javits  Smith 

Mathlas  Sparkman 

McClellan  Stevens 

McGee  Stevenson 

MciDtyre  Taimadge 

MetcaU  WUliams 

Miller  Young 
Mondale 


PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Nelson,  for. 


NOT  VOTING- 
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Baker 

Ooldwater 

Moss 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Bunett 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hartke 

Saxbe 

Buckley 

Holllnes 

Symington 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hughes 

Taft 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Long 

Tower 

D'jminlck 

MuKnuson 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Weicker 

i  ong 

Montoya 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  strike  lines  14  through  25. 

On  page  4,  strike  lines  1  through  5. 

On  page  4,  line  6,  strike  "(b)"  and  insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  4,  line  9,  strike  "(c)"  and  insert 
"(b)". 

On  page  4,  line  12,  strike  "(d)"  and  Insert 
"(c)". 

On  page  4,  line  16,  strike  "(e)"  and  Insert 
"(d)". 

On  page  5,  line  4,  strike  "(f)"  and  Insert 
"(e)". 

On  page  5,  strike  lines  14  through  20.  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  To  the  extent  the  President 
so  determines  as  being  In  the  public  interest, 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
in  the  discharge  of  functions  described  in 
such  paragraph  shall  not  be  Included  in  the 
totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
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Government  and  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
annual  expenditure  and  net  lending  (budget 
outlays)  limlUtlons  imposed  on  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

••(2 1  This  section  applies  to — 

"(A)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  its  functions 
under  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 

"(B)  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  its  lend- 
ing functions  under  any  program  admini- 
stered by  that  Department. 

"(0)  The  Small  Business  Administration 
with  respect  to  lis  lending  functions  under 
any  program  administered  by  that  agency. 

"(D)  Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
reelect  to  its  lending  funcUons  under  title 

V  of  the  Housing  Act  of   1949. 

"(E)  The  Department  of  Transportation 
with  respect  to  its  lending  funotlons  under 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
"(b)  The  Preeldent  shall — 

"(1)  Within  30  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  report  to  the  Ctongress  the  amount 
by  which  the  annual  expenditure  and  net 
lending  limitation  imposed  on  the  budget 
of  the  UiUted  States  Government  by  title 

V  of  the  Second  Appropriations  Act,  1970, 
will  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  his  determina- 
tions under  subsection  (a) ;  and 

"(2)  Report  annually  to  the  Congrees  the 
amount  of  net  lending  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
described  in  subsection  (a)(2)  which  would 
be  Included  in  the  totals  of  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  Government  If  such  func- 
tions were  not  excluded  from  those  totals 
as  a  result  of  this  section." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  under  the  unanimous -consent 
agreement  is  an  hour  for  the  amendment, 
a  half  hour  on  each  side.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  at  this  time  that  the  time 
be  limited  to  a  half  hour.  15  minutes  to 
the  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  a  plain,  mild  purpose. 
It  does  not  exempt,  but  it  gives  the 
President  the  authority  to  exempt  from 
the  budget  and  any  expenditure  ceiling 
the  loan  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  housing  loan  programs 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, the  loan  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  mass  transit  loan  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  I  was  naturally  disap- 
pointed that  the  Senate  voted  to  exempt 
the  Export-Import  Bank  from  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  In  my  opinion,  the  programs 
I  have  just  cited  are  far  more  important 
than  the  activities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  should  be  given  similar  treat- 
ment. 

What  we  have  done  by  very  large 
majority,  is  to  take  the  Export-Import 
Bank  out  of  the  budget.  If  we  do  that, 
the  least  we  can  do  is  to  say  that  if  the 
President  should  decide  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  exempt  these  other  loan  pro- 
grams, they  can  be  exempted  from  the 
budget. 


:) 


The  authority  to  exempt  these  pro- 
grams from  the  budget  as  well  as  the 
Export-Import  Bank  would  be  subject 
to  a  Presidential  determination.  In  other 
words,  the  President  has  complete  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter.  He  could  exempt 
only  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  none 
of  the  additional  programs  I  have  cited. 
Or  he  could  exempt  all  of  them.  Or  he 
could  exempt  some  combination  of  the 
programs  which  I  have  listed. 

The  legislation  requires  the  President 
to  inform  the  Congress  of  his  determina- 
tions within  30  days  after  enactment.  By 
giving  the  President  the  authority  to  ex- 
empt our  housing,  small  business,  and 
mass  transit  loan  programs  as  well  as  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  we  insure  that  all 
high-priority  programs  are  at  least 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  fair  and 
equal  treatment.  Moreover,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  these  priority  determinations 
be  reflected  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
Government. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  that  my 
amendment  deals  only  with  the  loan  pro- 
grams for  housing,  small  business,  and 
mass  transit.  Grant  funds  would,  of 
course,  continue  to  remain  in  the  budget 
and  be  subject  to  expenditure  ceilings. 

Our  ability  to  solve  our  housing  needs 
has  been  considerably  restricted  by  in- 
cluding the  HUD  direct  loan  programs  in 
the  Federal  budget.  Because  housing 
loan  disbursements  have  such  a  heavy 
impact  on  the  budget,  we  have  often 
gone  to  more  complicated  and  expensive 
ways  to  subsidize  housing.  For  example, 
many  of  the  housing  programs  imder 
HUD  involve  interest  rate  subsidies. 
While  this  method  has  a  much  smaller 
budget  impact,  it  does  tend  to  increase 
interest  rates.  Moreover,  the  cost  to  the 
Government  over  the  life  of  the  housing 
is  far  more  expensive  than  if  the  Gov- 
ernment had  borrowed  the  money  itself 
and  made  a  direct  loan.  Thus,  our  hous- 
ing programs  are  seriously  distorted  for 
essentially  bookkeeping  reasons.  If  the 
President  were  permitted  to  exempt  our 
housing  loan  programs  from  the  budget, 
these  distortions  would  be  eliminated. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  if  the  housing  loan 
programs  were  eliminated  from  the  budg- 
et, the  Etepartment  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Envelopment  would  be  able  to  re- 
vive a  number  of  excellent  programs 
which  it  has  permitted  to  go  dormant 
because  of  their  budgetary  impact.  For 
example,  under  section  221(d)  (3)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  the  general  na- 
tional mortgage  association  can  make  3 
percent  loans  to  finance  housing  for  mod- 
erate-Income families.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  housing  programs  ever 
developed,  and  it  has  produced  thou- 
sands of  units  of  decent  housing  for  mod- 
erate-income families.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  its  heavy  budgetary  impact  it 
has  had  to  be  substantially  curtailed.  The 
administration  is  planning  no  expendi- 
tures on  this  program  in  the  coming 
years,  largely  because  of  its  budget  im- 
pact. My  amendment,  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  exempt  this  pro- 
gram from  the  budget,  would  permit  this 
excellent  program  to  remain  alive. 

Another  HUD  program  which  is  being 
curtaUed  for  budgetary  reasons  is  the  di- 
rect loan  program  for  housing  for  the 
elderly  projects  authorized  under  section 


202  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  In  the 
past,  this  program  has  made  a  vital  con- 
tribution in  meeting  the  housing  needs 
of  our  senior  citizens.  It  has  provided 
thousands  of  senior  citizens  with  decent 
housing  in  which  to  live  out  their  remain- 
ing years.  However,  since  it  is  a  direct 
loan  program,  and  since  direct  loans  im- 
pact the  budget,  the  administration  has 
decided  not  to  fund  it  in  subsequent 
years.  If  my  amendment  were  to  pass,  the 
President  could  exempt  this  excellent 
program  from  the  budget,  thus  continu- 
ing to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

Once  again,  the  same  arguments  can 
be  made  for  this  as  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  These  are  loans  repayable 
with  interest;  they  are  not  grants. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
also  give  the  President  the  authority  to 
exempt  the  loan  programs  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  operations 
of  this  Agency  have  been  substantially 
curtailed  because  their  loans  are  counted 
in  the  Federal  budget.  For  example,  in 
fiscal  year  1968  Congress  appropriated 
$55  million  for  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Company  program:  however, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  released  only 
$15  million.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  $30  million;  how- 
ever, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  released 
only  $12  million.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  Con- 
gress had  to  virtually  order  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  make  $70  million  avail- 
able to  the  program  from  existing  funds. 
However,  despite  this  clear  directive,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  only  authorized 
$60  million. 

The  reason  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
holds  up  funding  of  this  important  pro- 
gram is  due  to  the  substantial  budget 
impact  which  SBA  loans  have.  Expendi- 
ture ceilings  established  by  the  Congress 
hit  these  programs  as  well  as  those  pro- 
grams involving  direct  grants. 

Because  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or 
the  Office  of  Budget  and  Management 
often  impound  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the 
Agency  has  a  difficult  time  in  running  its 
programs.  It  never  knows  from  one  day 
to  the  next  how  much  funds  are  going  to 
be  available.  As  a  result  it  can  never  in- 
form its  small  business  customers  with 
certainly  that  their  loan  requests  will  be 
accommodated.  Because  of  these  delays 
and  imcertainties.  small  businessmen 
have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  the  SBA. 

All  of  these  problems  would  be  rem- 
edied if  the  President  decided  to  exempt 
the  loan  programs  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  from  the  budget.  My 
amendment  would  give  the  authority  to 
do  this. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
also  permit  an  improvement  in  the  loan 
activities  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. This  agency  makes  home  loans 
to  families  living  on  the  farm  or  in  towns 
with  less  than  5,500  population.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  finances 
its  activities  by  selling  mortgage  loans 
directly  to  large  institutional  Investors. 
It  could  finance  its  activities  far  more 
cheaply  if  it  were  permitted  to  issue  gen- 
eral debentures  backed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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However,  if  it  did  so  it  could  not  court 
these  debentures  as  a  receipt,  tlius  add  - 
ing  considerably  to  the  size  of  the  Feq- 
eral  budget. 

My  amendment  would  permit  the  Pre^ 
ident  to  exempt  the  loan  activities  cf 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  frori 
the  Federal  budget.  If  he  did  so  the  agen  - 
cy  could  finance  their  activities   at    i 
much  lower  cost,  thus  making  additions  1 
funds  available  for  rural  housing.  Receti  t 
studies  have  shown  that  over  one -half  o  f 
our  substandard  housing  is  contained  in 
rural   areas.   We   have  shamefully  ne- 
glected the  housing  needs  of  rural  Ameri 
cans,  and  one  of  the  contributing  rea 
sons  has  been  the  inclusion  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans  in  the  Fed 
real  budget. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  exempt  thfe 
Export-Import  Bank  from  the  Federal 
budget,  I  believe  we  should  be  consisten 
and  give  the  President  the  option  of  ex 
empting  other  socially  important  loan 
programs  on  the  same  basis. 

Mass    transit    is    another    area    tha , 
should  have  high  priority,  perhaps  high 
er  than  the  Eximbank.  It  should  be  given 
the  same  opportunity  to  be  financed  an 
long  as  there  is  a  loan  program  repay 
able  with  interest. 

I  am  confident  the  President  will  exer. 
else  this  authority  in  a  fair  and  reason 
able  manner. 

Those  Members  of  the  Senate  who  ar< 
concerned  about  reordering  our  nationa 
priorities  should  vote  for  my  amendment 
It  gives  the  President  the  widest  possible 
latitude  to  exempt  all  of  our  socially  im 
portant  loan  programs  from  the  Federal 
budget  and  not  just  those  of  the  Export 
Import  Bank.  It  avoids  giving  special  and 
preferential  treatment  to  just  one  Fed- 
eral lending  program  which  many  Mem 
bers  of  the  Senate  would  regard  as  hav- 
ing a  lower  priority  than  our  domestic 
programs.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  adopt  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  as 
he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  time  I  wish  to  direct  an  inquiry  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  am  doubt- 
ful about  the  amendment,  section  2.  to 
the  extent  the  President  so  determines 
to  be  in  the  public  interest.  Are  we  not 
back  to  where  we  are  now  if  we  pass  this 
amendment,  to  the  extent  the  President 
determines  it  is  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest? Then,  all  this  goes  back  to  the 
unified  budget. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  make  sure 
I  understand  what  the  Senator  is  ask- 
ing. Is  the  Senator  asking  if  this  will 
change  present  law?  On  the  basis  of  the 
statements  of  the  Comptroller  General 
this  would  not  change  the  law  at  all.  The 
President  can  do  this  now. 

Some  have  the  notion  the  budget  is  a 
legislatively  fixed  entity.  But  in  fact  the 
President  can  leave  out  whatever  he 
wants:  in  this  case  he  decided  to  include 
the  Eximbank. 

I  want  to  reafiBrm  the  determination  of 
Congress  to  let  the  President  decide  on 
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this  priority  and  not  to  feel  that  he  has 
to  come  to  us,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the 
Eximbank,  with  a  special  bill  giving  them 
an  exemption. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Then,  I  have  to  ob- 
ject to  it  on  the  same  basis  I  supported 
the  other.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  giving 

the  President 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  voted 
against  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  did,  and  left  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  Congress  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Eximbank  should  be 
able  to  borrow  or  loan,  and  not  leave  it 
in  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  differed  in  that 
interpretation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes.  Now.  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying  to  the  extent  the  Presi- 
dent determines  it  to  be  in  the  public 
interest,  the  disbursements  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  budget.  The  Senator  has 
said  that  he  has  the  discretion  to  put 
them  in  the  budget  or  not.  It  is  not  a 
discretion  he  should  have. 

If  we  talk  about  Congress  having  the 
responsibility,  this  would  leave  in  his 
hands  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  wants  to  put  the  Export-Import  Bank 
in  the  budget,  whether  or  not  he  wants 
to  leave  in  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. He  can  say  yes,  no,  yes,  no.  That 
is  not  a  responsible  Congress.  That  is 
giving  our  power  to  the  President  and 
telling  him  to  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  differ  with 
the  Senator.  This  would  place  aU  lend- 
ing programs  on  the  same  basis. 
Mr.    PACKWOOD.    And    permit    the 

President 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  we  have  done 
now  is  to  say  we  will  exempt  the  Exim- 
bank but  everything  else  has  to  be  in 
the  budget.  I  would  like  to  put  all  of  them 
on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  by  putting  them 
all  on  the  same  basis  it  woud  be  putting 
them  all  back  in  his  hands  to  make  a  de- 
cision as  to  where  priorities  exist. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct;  oth- 
erwise we  have  made  a  decision  against 
these  desirable  and  important  social  pri- 
orities. We  decided  for  the  Eximbank 
and  against  housing,  against  small  busi- 
ness borrowing  and  farm  home  borrow- 
ing. We  should  have  a  chance  to  con- 
sider this  at  length. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  did  not  decide 
against  those.  If  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment did  not  give  to  the  President  what 
is  against  public  interest  we  might  be 
able  to  make  a  decision  as  to  what  should 
be  excluded  from  the  unified  budget,  al- 
though we  have  had  no  hearings  and 
had  any  ideas  submitted  as  to  the  rela- 
tive meritorious  claims;  but  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  if  we  adopt  it,  we  go 
back  to  where  we  are  today,  and  that  is 
that  the  President  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  are  going  to  decide 
what  priorities  shall  be  within  or  with- 
out the  budget  and  what  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
That  is  the  wrong  place  to  decide  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  do  not  go  right 
back.  Before  the  amendment,  the  Presi- 
dent had  the  strong  feeling  that  it  was 
up  to  Congress  to  exempt  or  include 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  We  are  put- 


ting the  ball  back  in  his  court,  as  to 
whether  the  President  feels  he  should  ex- 
empt that  or  other  high  priority 
programs. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Who  does  the  Sen- 
ator think  should  make  the  decision  as 
to  whether  housing  or  other  programs 
should  have  priority? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  prefer  that 
Congress  make  that  decision,  but  under 
the  decision  made,  it  was  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  should  be  exempted 
and  should  be  given  top  priority,  but 
other  programs  which  should  have 
higher  priority  we  have  put  in  an  in- 
ferior position  and  said  they  should  be 
under  the  Budget. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  have  not  voted 
on  the  others. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  Uke  President  Nix- 
on very  much.  We  should  give  him  a 
chance. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  President  Nixon 
likes  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  We 
ought  to  make  the  decision,  not  the  Pres- 
ident. We  talk  month  after  month  about 
the  unconstitutional  war  in  Vietnam,  if 
it  is  unconstitutional.  We  talk  about  del- 
bating  our  right  in  foreign  relations. 
Yet  here  we  are  talking  about  giving  do- 
mestic programs,  including  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  to  the  President  to  deter- 
mine what  is  in  the  public  interest  to  in- 
clude in  the  budget. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  General  Ac- 
counting OfQce  and  Mr.  Staats  certainly 
made  sense  when  they  said  the  Presi- 
dent can  put  into  the  budget  anything  he 
wants.  He  can  exclude  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  if  he  wants  to.  That  is  the  law. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE)  agreed  in  the  hearings  that  that  is 
the  law.  We  are  enforcing  that.  We  do 
not  want  to  indicate  that  in  the  future 
the  President  can  exclude  small  business, 
for  example. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  He  has  that  kind  of 
authority  now.  When  we  agreed  he  has 
administrative  power  to  take  any  one  of 
these  agencies  away  from  the  unified 
budget,  frankly,  that  power  he  should 
not  have;  Congress  should  have  that 
power. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  us  give  him  the 
clear  word  on  the  budget.  That  will  not 
upset  anything.  He  can  exempt  housing 
if  he  chooses  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not  want  to 
give  him  that  clear  word.  If  we  wanted 
to  exempt  housing,  we  should  do  it.  I  do 
not  want  the  President  to  set  the  clear 
priorities  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  Congress  would  have  to 
change  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
because  the  President  has  that  authority 
now.  AU  this  amendment  really  does  is 
re-enforce  what  is  in  the  law,  but  the 
President  can  exempt  various  social  pro- 
grams, not  just  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  are  asked  to  do  is  to  vote  whether 
certain  programs  ought  to  be  exempted 
from  the  net  ceiling  of  the  budget.  We 
voted  on  this  question  in  the  last  session 
and  we  voted  on  it  about  10  minutes  ago. 
This  amendment  would  undo  the  decision 
we  have  made  and  put  that  question  back 
into  the  Executive's  hands. 
First  of  all,  no  hearings  have  been  held 
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on  any  of  these  proposals.  None  of  the 
agencies,  to  my  knowledge,  have  come  up 
on  the  Hill  to  ask  to  be  relieved  in  the 
way  in  which  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin proposes.  We  have  not  had  hearings 
on  those  matters  as  we  have  on  the  Exim- 
bank proposal. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  at  least  in  principle,  is 
on  record  opposing  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  One  of  the  key  arguments 
last  time  was  that  we  should  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  Office  for  Management  and 
Budget  supported  the  earlier  proposal 
we  voted  on.  Although  the  office  has  not 
spoken  here,  it  is  clear  that  it  has  not 
supported  this  proposal.  In  my  opinion, 
the  only  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
undo  what  we  have  just  acted  on  and  try 
to  embarrass  us  by  indicating  that  we 
prefer  export  expansion  ones  against 
other  matters. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  I  may  make  my 
point  first.  My  record  on  the  other  mat- 
ters to  which  the  Senator  has  referred  is 
clear.  If  this  proposal  came  up  and  had 
hearings  on  it,  I  might  support  a  good 
many  of  them,  but  it  is  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  we  are  dealing  with  here  to- 
day, and  the  question  is  what  we  want  to 
do  on  that. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  extraneous 
measure  for  the  purpose  of  undoing  what 
we  have  already  done,  and  I  shall  reluc- 
tantly oppose  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  does  it  undo 
anything?  We  know  what  the  President 
wants.  He  wants  the  Export-Import  Bank 
out  of  the  budget.  If  we  give  him  discre- 
tion, he  is  not  going  to  put  it  in.  There  is 
no  question  as  to  whether  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  going  to  be  put  back  in 
the  budget.  It  does  not  imdo  anything. 
Does  the  Senator  believe  in  priorities  for 
housing,  Farmers  Home  Loan  Admin- 
istration, or  does  he  not?  I  am  surprised 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who 
has  a  fine  record  in  this  area, 
stands  on  a  procedural  reason  for  op- 
posing giving  the  same  status  to  housing 
and  the  other  high  priority  matters  that 
he  is  willing  to  give  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  6  minutes ;  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  correctly  from  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  said,  and  does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  understand, 
that  the  President  has  the  power  now  to 
do  everything  that  is  in  the  proposed 
amendment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  President  can  administratively 
exempt. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Any  item  he  wants 
to? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  From  his  unified 
budget,  but  not  from  the  net  spending 
ceiling. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  From  the  budget? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  not  this  proposal 
restating  what  is  already  in  his  power? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  that  is  correct; 
and,  more  than  that,  in  section  2 fa),  it 
tries  to  undo — and  I  think  that  is  the 
main  reason  I  object  to  it — what  the  Sen- 
ate did  at  the  end  of  the  last  session  and 
what  it  did  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
read  a  question  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  which  appears  on 
page  124  of  the  hearings: 

If  the  President  makes  an  administrative 
decision  next  year  to  take  the  Export-Import 
Bank  out  from  under  the  unified  budget,  to 
treat  It  as  it  was  treated  before  the  unified 
budget  or  as  CCC  loans  are  treated  and  Con- 
gress sets  an  expenditure  limitation,  must 
the  President  In  the  total  allocation  of  the 
budget  still  include  the  net  lending  opera- 
tions of  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  the  ex- 
penditure limitation? 

Mr.  Staatb.  The  answer  Is  "No". 

So  what  I  am  doing  is  simply  what  is 
already  in  the  law,  except  I  am  reinforc- 
ing it  to  indicate  what  Congress  prefers. 
I  am  saying  he  may  exempt  housing,  he 
may  exempt  small  business,  and  he  may 
exempt  other  programs,  too. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  exactly  right.  Under  the 
present  law  the  President  can  do  any- 
thing he  wants.  He  can  exempt  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  he  can  take  it  away 
from  the  unified  budget,  he  can  do  it  to 
housing  and  small  business.  That  is  a 
power  that  should  not  exist  in  his  hands. 
It  should  exist  in  our  hands.  Under  the 
Senator's  amendment  he  is  putting  that 
power  back  in  the  President's  hands,  in- 
cluding that  over  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  has  that  pxjwer 
anyway,  under  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  have  Just  taken 
away  the  authority  he  has  over  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  by  taking  it  away 
from  under  the  imified  budget. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  very  unhappy  about  that.  I 
agree  he  should  be  unhappy.  He  can  send 
anything  he  wants  to  in  his  budget. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  He  can  send  any- 
thing he  wants  to,  but  he  should  not 
have  power  to  determine  in  terms  of  pri- 
orities on  it — in  terms  of  housing  or  ex- 
ports or  anything  else.  That  should  be 
our  decision. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  that  does  anything  but  give 
that  power  right  back  to  the  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment,  substantively,  is  very  im- 
portant because  what  it  does  is  say  that 
we  do  not  want  to  give  top  priority  to  ex- 
port and  import  business  over  domestic 
programs  such  as  housing,  small  business, 
and  so  forth.  We  think  they  should  be  on 
an  equal  basis.  In  that  sense,  it  does  re- 
verse what  was  done. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  leave  to  the  President 
the  authority  he  has  now  to  determine 
what  shall  be  excluded  from  the  budget, 
and  what  shall  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  My  argument  is 


that  we  have  not  changed  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  that  he  still  has  that 
power. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  My  argument  is  that 
he  should  not  have  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  Have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart  I,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
<Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Tunney)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  ( Mr.  Pong  > , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
E>akota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and 
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the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (B|r 
THtTRMOND)  would  cach  vote  "nay." 

The   result   was   annoimced — yeas   3, 
nays  65,  £is  follows: 

[No.  39  Leg.] 
YEAS — 3 


Fulbrlght 

Nelson 

NATS— 65 

Proxmlre 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Muskle 

Allen 

Fannin 

Packwood 

AUott 

Gambrell 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Orlffln 

Pell 

Beall 

Gurney 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Prouty 

Bentsen 

Harris 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Hatneld 

Blblcoff 

Brock 

Hruska 

Roth 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Smith 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sparkman 

ChUea 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Church 

Mansfield 

Sieunls 

Cooper 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Cotton 

It4*Clellan 
McGee 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Talmadge 

Curtu 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Dole 

Metcalf 

WlUiams 

Esatland 

Miller 

Young 

Ellender 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING — 32 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Moss 

Bennett 

Hart 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Buckley 

HoUlngs 

Sax  be 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hughes 

Symington 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Taft 

Cook 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Long 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Welcker 

Fong 

McGovern 

So  Mr.   Proxmire's  amendment   wjas 
rejected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  radve 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  tunendmept 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 
J  Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  aisle 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage, 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


I 
be 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  TAKE  CER- 
TAIN ACTION  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ajsk 
unanimous  consent  that,  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  following  coi^i- 
pletion  of  business  on  Wednesday, 
April  7,  1971,  until  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 
April  14,  1971,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  be  permitted  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  and  from  the  Hoi}se 
of  Representatives.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (1 
Brock).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  iTie 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  FILE  REPORTS 
ON  TUESDAY,  APRIL  13,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
imanimous   consent   that   on   Tuesday, 
April  13,  1971,  all  committees  of  the  Sen 
ate  may  be  authorized  to  file  their  ije- 
ports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withc^t 
objection,  it  ii-  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FRON-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE  ON 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  6,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  may  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  6,  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK   ACl' 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration cf  the  bill  (S.  581)  to  amend 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945, 
as  amended,  to  allow  for  greater  expan- 
sion of  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States,  to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements from  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  period  within  which  the  Bank  is  au- 
thorized to  exercise  its  functions,  to  in- 
crease the  Bank's  lending  authority  and 
its  authority  to  issue,  against  fractional 
reserves  and  against  full  reserves,  insur- 
ance and  guarantees,  to  authorize  the 
Bank  to  issue  for  purchase  by  any  pur- 
chaser its  obligations  maturing  subse- 
quent to  June  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

strike  the  end  quotes  on  line  3  of  page  5 
and  Insert  the  following: 

The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee.  Insure,  or 
extend  credit,  or  participate  In  the  extension 
of  credit  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
any  product,  technical  data,  or  other  infor- 
mation by  a  national  or  agency  of  any  nation 
If  the  President  determines  that  any  such 
transaction  would  be  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose behind  this  amendment  is  to  fill 
what  I  detect  to  be  a  gap  in  the  law  as  it 
would  be  amended  by  the  pending  legis- 
lation. The  committee  report  on  page  8 
states  that  the  bill  provides  the  President 
may  permit  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
eng£ige  in  these  transactions  when  he  de- 
termines it  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

The  bill  does  not  really  provide  for 
that. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  report  in- 
tended to  mean  that  this  is  provided  for 
in  the  basic  law 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  the  basic  law  refers 
only  to  Communist  countries.  The  pend- 
ing bill  sets  up  another  category  of  na- 
tionals in  which  these  t-ansactions 
would  be  prohibited;  namely,  those  na- 
tions which  are  engstged  in  armed  con- 
flict, declared  or  otherwise,  with  the 
United  States.  But  there  is  nothing  said 
in  the  bill,  or  in  the  basic  law,  with 
respect  to  other  countries,  in  which  such 
transactions  could  be  contrary  to  the 


national  interest.  I  believe  it  is  desirable 
for  this  legislation  to  cover  that  and  my 
amendment  would  cover  it.  Failing  to 
have  my  amendment  included  in  the 
legislation  could  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  Congress  was  concerned  with  only 
two  categories;  namely,  those  countries 
engaged  in  armed  conflict,  which  the  bill 
covers,  or  the  Communist  countries, 
which  the  bsisic  law  covers — and  every- 
thing else  is  all  right. 

I  am  quite  confident  that  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  intend  that  result  and  my 
amendment  would  prevent  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
talked  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  <Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  International  Pi- 
nance  Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  ,  and  we  all 
think  the  amendment  makes  sense  and 
will  be  glad  to  accept  it. 

Basically,  the  Senator's  description  of 
it  is  correct.  It  would  apply  to  non- 
Communist  countries  to  which  the  Pres- 
ident might  determine  questions  con- 
cerning the  national  interest  might 
arise.  We  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock  ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  conmfiittee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


RELEASE  OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
AND  WITHDRAWAL  OF  AMERICAN 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL  FROM 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  period  of  germaneness  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  I  was  on  the 
floor  most  of  the  time  this  morning  but, 
unfortunately,  was  not  on  the  floor  at 
the  time  the  Senator  made  his  speech. 

I  note,  in  the  course  of  that  speech, 
that  he  makes  the  following  statement: 

The  fatal  and  terrible  defect  of  the  major- 
ity views  of  the  Senate  and  House  Demo- 
cratic Party  caucuses  is  that  they  Imply 
credlbUlty  to  the  North  Vlentamese  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Senate  to 
listen  very  carefully  to  this  next  sen- 
tence: 

They — the  Democrats — would  have  all 
American  military  personnel  withdrawn  from 
South  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  this  Congress 
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jnd  trust  the  fate  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
to  the  unilateral  dictation  of  the  leaders  in 
Hanoi. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  makes  reference  to  a  "fatal 
and  terrible  defect  in  the  majority  views 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Democratic 
Party  caucuses." 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Republican  leader  in  the  House, 
Representative  Ford,  foimd  a  great  deal 
of  merit  in  what  the  House  did  as  a  result 
of  the  decision  rendered  by  the  Demo- 
cratic caucuses. 

The  defect,  it  is  suggested,  is  that  some- 
how the  Senate  and  House  Democrats 
with  their  resolutions  would  seal  the 
doom  of  American  prisoners  in  Indo- 
china. That  is  a  cruel  and  mistaken 
characterization.  Let  me  read  a  perti- 
nent portion  of  the  Senate  Democratic 
resolution : 

That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Committee  that 
In  the  92nd  Congress  the  Senate  Majority 
should  work  to  achieve  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

1.  To  end  the  Involvement  In  Indochina  and 
to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
forces  and  the  release  of  all  prisoners  In  a 
time  certain; 

What  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  failed  to  perceive  in  what  the 
Senate  Democrats  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved was  the  willingness  to  provide  the 
President  of  the  United  States  prior 
backing  for  any  date  he  selected  within 
the  overall  time  frame  indicated.  Sup- 
port is  extended  therefore  for  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  and 
the  contingent  return  of  all  U.S.  pris- 
oners of  war.  Linking  total  troop  with- 
drawals to  the  release  of  our  prisoners 
was  expressly  set  forth. 

I  regret  the  characterization  of  the 
Senate  Democratic  action  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  .  It  re- 
flects, in  my  judgment,  not  only  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Democratic  caucus,  but  a  misstatement 
of  the  text  of  the  Senate  Democratic 
action. 

I  believe  the  record  should  be  made 
clear  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  Democratic  Resolu- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

RisoLtiTioN  OF  Senatb  MAJORrTT  Pttsposx  in 

THX  02nd  CONOKESS 

The  Majority  Policy  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  having  noted  with 
deep  concern  the  burdens  which  are  im- 
posed on  the  people  of  the  nation  by  the 
continuing  involvement  In  the  war  in  Indo- 
china, by  the  decline  In  the  economy  and  by 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  public  serv- 
'<*•— federal,  state  and  local — and  by  the 
continuing  fear  of  citizens  for  their  freedom 
and  safety; 

Rewlves,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  In  the  92nd  Congress  the  Sen- 
ate Majority  should  work  to  achieve  the 
following  purposes: 

1-  To  end  the  involvement  In  Indochina 
»o<l  to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  all 
05  forces  and  the  release  of  all  prisoners 
la  a  time  certain; 

2.  To  stop  the  inflation  and  reverse  the 
"c«Mlon  and,  further,  to  take  aU  possible 
toterlm  measures  to  alleviate  the  condition 
«  those  who  are  the  principal  victims  of 
wMe  faUures    of    public    leadership — busi- 


nessmen, the  unemployed,  farmers,  social 
security  and  other  retired  pensioners  and 
families  of  fixed,  moderate  or  Inadequate 
income; 

3.  To  contribute  to  a  streamlining  of 
federal-state  financial  relationships  which 
will  Insure  more  equitable  distribution  of 
costs  and  a  more  efficient  flow  of  public  serv- 
ices to  the  people  as,  for  example,  in  welfare, 
health,  safety,  transportation,  recreation, 
education — ^provided  always  that  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  expenditures  of  federal 
revenues  shall  not  be  impaired. 

4.  To  bring  about  by  close  oversight  of 
present  procedures  by  streamlining  and/or  by 
consolidation  where  necessary,  a  more  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  federal  govemotent; 

5.  To  strengthen  police  training  and  com- 
pensation; and  the  court  system,  including 
probation,  parole;  and  correction  institu- 
tions. 

Resolves,  Further,  that  in  pursuit  of  these 
objectives,  the  Committee  urges  full  sup- 
port wherever  possible  by  both  Senate  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  of  the  Initiatives  of 
the  President,  the  Senate  Committees  and 
Members,  and  the  House,  which  may  be 
pertinent  to  these  ends. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  bUl? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  as 
much  time  as  he  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Montana.  Perhaps  it 
is  helpful  that  the  record  be  clarified 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
with  respect  to  the  intention,  if  not  the 
wording  of  the  statement  of  principles 
by  the  Democratic  caucuses.  However,  I 
want  to  state  that  he  has  been  very  fair 
in  pointing  out  that  the  intention  and 
probably  the  wording  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  position  was  with  respect  to  a 
time  certain  as  far  as  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  is  concerned,  and  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  was  condemning. 

The  I*resident  has  steadfastly  refused 
to  set  a  time  certain.  He  has  not  wanted 
the  help  of  the  Democratic  caucus  on 
that.  Neither  does  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  suggest  that  a  time  certain  will  get 
the  job  done. 

The  entire  thrust  of  my  comments  this 
morning  was  to  get  down  to  the  bedrock 
of  that  problem.  And  that  is  that  when 
we  start  talking  about  fixing  a  time 
certain  for  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces,  we  are  in  fact  putting  the  fate 
of  the  American  prisoners  of  war  at  the 
unilateral,  dictatorial  determination  of 
the  leaders  of  Hanoi. 

That  is  why  my  resolution  has  been 
Introduced,  to  require  the  return  of  the 
prisoners  first  and  then  within  a  time 
certain — namely,  12  months — all  Ameri- 
can troops  would  be  withdrawn  from 
South  Vietnam. 

I  am  happy  that  the  majority  leader 
has  stated  the  intention.  I  am  happy  that 
the  intention — certainly  as  he  said — is 
not  to  put  the  fate  of  the  American  pris- 
oners of  war  at  the  mercy  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  leaders.  I  suggest  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  the  wording  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  proposal,  certainly  In 
the  eyes  of  Hanoi,  could  lend  Itself  very 
well  to  that  interpretation. 

I  hope  that  his  clarification  will  make 
the  matter  clear.  However,  I  would  feel 


much  more  comfortable  about  it  if  the 
statement  itself  were  changed  so  that 
there  could  be  no  question  on  that  point 
at  aU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  aU  I 
can  say  is  that  I  appreciate  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Repub- 
licans are  falling  into  the  situation  which 
has  confronted  the  Democrats  for  so 
many  decades.  There  are  divisions  with- 
in the  party. 

May  I  reiterate  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  House,  Mr.  Pord, 
seemed  to  indicate  what  the  House  did — 
and  it  was  a  little  more  drastic  than  what 
the  Senate  did — was  in  support  of  the 
President.  And  I  would  assume  that,  as 
he  is  the  minority  leader  of  the  other 
body,  he  would  know  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about. 

I  would  like  to  recall  to  the  Senate  a 
speech  I  made  on  the  floor  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1970.  In  that  speech  I  made  the 
following  statement: 

This  week,  at  the  95th  Session  of  the  peace 
talks  m  Paris,  Madame  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh  re- 
peated a  previous  proposal  offering  an  imme- 
diate ceasefire  in  Viet  Nam  in  return  for  a 
declaration  of  U.S.  and  allied  troop  with- 
drawal by  June  30,  1971. 

She  also  stated  that  U.S.  acceptance  of 
this  proposal  would  mean  Immediate  nego- 
tiations on  the  release  of  captured  American 
prisoners.  Madame  Blnh  ignored  the  U.S.  pro- 
posal that  meetings  be  held  every  day  to 
try  to  bring  about  the  release  of  all  UJ3. 
prisoners  by  Christmas. 

Shortly  after  that  meeting  concluded, 
Xuan  Thuy,  the  Chief  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Delegation,  noting  that  Ambassador 
Bruce  has  rejected  the  proposal  for  a  U.S. 
withdrawal  by  June  30,  1971,  said  "I,  there- 
fore, propose  that  if  the  United  States  Is  not 
wUling  to  accept  June  30,  1971  as  the  date 
for  final  withdrawal  of  all  Its  troops,  then  It 
should  suggest  another  reasonable  date.  In 
that  case,  we  can  immediately  consider  the 
American  suggestion." 

At  the  95th  Conference.  Ambassador  Bruce, 
after  calling  for  "immediate  negotiations  on 
an  internationally  supervised  ceaseflre-ln- 
place  throughout  all  of  Indochina,"  repeated 
the  readiness  of  the  U.S.  to  negotiate  on  an 
agreed  timetable  "for  complete  troop  with- 
drawal as  part  of  an  over-all  settlement  In 
Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Cambodia." 

And  these  are  my  remarks: 

Perhaps  in  this  give  and  take  at  Paris  and 
also  based  in  part  on  the  President's  pro- 
posals of  October  7th  and  Hanoi's  proposals 
of  September  17th,  the  two  points  to  which 
reference  Is  made — that  is,  the  release  of  all 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war  coupled  to  a  timetable 
for  the  final  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces — 
migbt  be  explored  exclusively,  to  see  whether 
or  not  they  may  be  reconciled  as  a  starting 
point  of  a  ceasefire  to  be  foUowed  by  the 
negotiation  of  a  complete  settlement.  It 
would  be  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
approach  may  light  a  clear  signpost  to  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  I  am 
getting  a  little  tired  of  the  POW's  being 
used  as  a  pawn  in  this  country  and  being 
used  as  a  pawn  by  Hanoi.  I  think  it  is 
most  unfair  to  them. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  as 
far  as  the  D«nocratic  caucus  is  con- 
cerned, we  thought  there  should  be  a 
timetable,  with  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  want  them  released.  ITiat  Is  why  I 
believe  in  a  more  definite  timetable  than 
the  Democratic  caucus  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  no 
imputing  any  bad  faith  to  the 
guished  majority  leader  or  the 
cratic  caucus.  However,  when  we 
talking  about  a  fixed  timetable 
withdrawal  of  all  American  force;; 
then  say  we  will  cooperate  with 
to  the  release  of  U.S.  prisoners  o 
with  the  Vietnamese,  any  way  we 
it,  that  is  putting  the  fate  of  the 
ican  prisoners  of  war  into  the 
dictatorial  determination  of  the 
of  Hanoi.  That  is  unfair  to  them. 

What  ought  to  be  done  is  to  have 
exchanged  for  North  Vietnamese 
oners  first.  Then  after  Hanoi 
we  will  get  out  within  a  time 
such  as  12  months. 

Mark  my  words,  I  am  not  going 
the  fate  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
good  faith  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
they   have   treated  our   prisoners 
such  flagrant  violation  of  the  Gene\(a 
cords  regarding  prisoners  of  war. 
have  destroyed  their  credibility 
have  destroyed  their  credibility 
ing  successful  negotiations  with 
to  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war 
have  a  time  certain  for  the  w 
of   American   prisoners.   The 
recognizes  that.  That  is  why  he 
Glared  that  as  long  as  there  are 
prisoners  of  war  being  held  in 
Vietnam,  there  will  be  a  residual 
can  force  in  South  Vietnam,  which 
yet  determined. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.  President, 
my  opinion,  as  long  as  there  is  a 
force  in  South  Vietnam,  the  North 
namese  are  going  to  hold  captivd 
American  prisoners  of  war 

I  want  to  do  something  about  this . 
not  want  to  talk  about  it.  I  want 
thing  done  to  help  bring  about  a 
of  the  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wi:  1 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.    MILLER.    Mr.    President, 
happens  if  a  time  certain  Is  declare(  1 
all  U.S.  troops  are  withdrawn  by 
time  certain  and  we  do  not  have 
prisoners  of  war  back?  What 
then? 

The  Democratic  caucus  did  not 
with  that  possibility. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.    Presideitt 
there  is  an  agreement  reached  and 
gotiations  are  not  entered  into 
there  are  no  prisoners  of  war 
the  situation  remains  as  is 
will  not  be  a  complete  end  total 
drawal  now  and  a  release  of  prisoners 
war  now. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  wha|t 
Senator,   I  think,  has  said  is 
would  set  a  time  certain  for  the 
drawal  of  American  forces. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  be  out  of 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  that  we  would 
negotiations  with  the  North 
regarding  prisoners  of  war.  However 
those   negotiations   are   not 
then  all  bets  would  be  off  as  far 
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time  certain  that  we  set  would  be  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  for  the 
prisoners  of  war  to  be  released  would  be 
within  the  time  certain. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  president,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Democratic  caucus  posi- 
tion states  that  if  the  prisoners  are  not 
released  within  that  time  frame  that  all 
bets  are  off.  I  wish  the  Democratic  posi- 
tion so  stated,  but  it  does  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  should 
read  that  resolution  a  little  more  care- 
fully because  it  gives  to  the  President  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility  without  actually 
setting  a  date  certain. 

The  purpose  of  that  caucus  resolution 
was  to  strengthen  the  President's  ;hand 
and  to  indicate  if  he  took  steps  to  bring 
about  the  release  of  the  POW's  and  the 
ending  of  this  war  and  total  withdrawal, 
that  as  far  as  the  opposition  party  is 
concerned,  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
politics. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  the  President 
does  not  need  to  have  the  Democratic 
caucus  so  advise  him.  Everybody  in  the 
United  States  would  be  pleased  to  have 
this  over  by  a  time  certain. 

The  problem  is  this.  No  nation  with  a 
conscience,  least  of  all  the  United  States, 
should  be  willing  to  leave  the  fate  of  its 
prisoners  of  war  to  the  dictatorial  deci- 
sionmaking by  the  leaders  of  Hanoi ;  and 
the  only  way  to  avoid  that,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  make  sure  that  those  prisoners  must 
be  released  and  safely  returned  before 
we  pull  out  altogether.  The  President 
made  that  crystal  clear. 

The  President  did  not  welcome  the 
assurance  that  the  Democratic  caucus 
gave  him.  The  assurance  of  the  caucus  is 
contrary  to  the  residual  force  concept 
and  the  principle  that  the  President  an- 
nounced that  as  long  as  Americans  are 
held  prisoner  by  North  Vietnam  we  are 
not  going  to  leave  them  to  shift  for  them- 
selves by  pulling  out  everything  from 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  President 
expect  to  get  our  approval  of  things  we 
do  in  our  capacity  as  Members  of  the 
Senate?  After  all,  we  have  responsibili- 
ties, just  as  he,  and  while  his  responsi- 
bilities are  greater  than  ours,  and  we 
all  understand  that,  we  have  our  individ- 
ual and  collective  responsibilities,  as 
well.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  agree 
with  that  statement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  well  knows 
how  strongly  I  feel  about  the  independ- 
ence of  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. But  I  plead  with  my  colleague  from 
Montana  to  help  let  the  executive  branch 
and  the  legislative  branch  work  together, 
just  once,  from  here  on  out,  and  if  we  do, 
the  return  of  the  prisoners  of  war  will  be 
hastened  and  the  end  of  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  will  be  hastened. 

This  business  of  going  out  unilaterally, 
alone,  or  on  the  Democratic  caucus'  own, 
contrary  to  the  President's  position,  will 
not  be  very  helpful. 

We  are  getting  near  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.  The  President  said  we  are  getting 
near  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  I  believe  it 
is  time  for  us  to  show  greater  unity  than 
we  have  shown  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  I  hope 
the  President  is  right. 


Mr.  MILLER.  We  should  have  the 
unity  that  characterized  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle  back  in  the  early 
days  when  the  war  was  getting  bigger 
and  worse.  Now,  it  is  going  down  and 
out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  I  hope  the 
President  is  right;  that  there  is  some 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  But  I  must 
say  in  all  candor  I  cannot  see  a  glimmer 
at  the  present  time. 

As  far  as  the  Senator's  other  state- 
ment is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  that 
the  Democrats  in  this  body  would  rather 
do  than  to  work  together  in  tandem 
with  the  President  to  bring  this  mistaken 
war  to  a  close,  to  the  end  that  we  could 
withdraw — and  may  I  say  most  em- 
phatically— lock,  stock,  and  barrel  from 
all  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
remind  my  distinguished  friend,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  that  the  President  has  al- 
ready offered  to  exchange  all  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  we  now 
have,  or  I  should  say  that  the  allied 
forces  have,  in  exchange  for  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war.  The  North  Viet- 
namese numerically  would  gain  substan- 
tially by  this  because  we  hold  so  many 
more  of  their  prisoners  than  they  of 
ours.  He  Indicated  his  willingness  to  do 
this  and  to  divorce  the  issue  of  prisoners 
from  the  rest  of  the  negotiations. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
made  extremely  good  points  here  because 
if  we  say  we  agree  to  a  time  certain  for 
withdrawal  in  exchange  for  their  agree- 
ing to  negotiate  on  the  business  of  the 
release  of  prisoners,  they  will  never  be 
released  because  these  people  show  no 
willingness  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  or 
anything. 

Ambassador  Bruce  is  not  partisan.  He 
has  served  in  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can administrations  alike.  He  is  a  pro- 
fessional diplomat.  He  has  spent  more 
time  in  Democratic  administrations  than 
in  Republican  administrations.  He  seems 
convinced  that  these  people  at  this  time 
have  no  willingness  to  negotiate  on  any- 
thing because  they  think  ultimately  they 
are  going  to  wear  us  down  and  stimulate 
pressures  in  this  country,  by  being  pa- 
tient, to  force  the  President  to  get  out: 
that  that  will  achieve  what  they  want  to 
achieve,  and  if  they  choose  to,  they  will 
never  release  our  prisoners. 

I  think  it  is  virtual  suicide  to  agree, 
as  a  condition  to  negotiations,  that  we 
will  withdraw  our  troops  at  a  time  cer- 
tain, and  having  done  that  we  will  sit 
down  and  negotiate  the  release  of  prison- 
ers. It  would  be  a  position  of  weakness 
and  our  prisoners  could  rot  and  die  there. 

I  cannot  comprehend  the  efBcacy  of 
what  the  Democratic  caucus  has  done.  As 
the  majority  leader  pointed  out  we  were 
mistaken  to  get  into  this  war.  I  agree 
that  we  made  a  sad  mistake  getting 
into  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  tragic  mistake. 

Mr.  TOWER.  President  Nixon  is  get- 
ting us  out  in  an  orderly  way.  Therefore, 
I  see  no  need  to  impose  timetables  on 
him.  If  you  accept  a  specified  time  to  get 
all  American  forces  out  as  a  condition 
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for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate 
about  the  prisoners,  this  is  a  foolish  thing 
to  do  and  nothing  in  history  indicates 
it  will  be  successful. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  again 
there  is  a  request  for  the  date  certain  as 
well  for  negotiations  seeking  to  bring 
about  the  release  of  American  POW's. 

Again  I  want  to  repeat  there  has  been 
too  much  political  capital  made  of  the 
fate  of  the  POW's.  I  think  they  are  being 
held  hostage  by  North  Vietnam  until 
certain  conditions  are  met  in  the  mean- 
time. 

I  will  point  out  that  as  far  as  a  with- 
drawal is  concerned.  President  Nixon  has 
been  doing  quite  well— not  as  fast  as 
I  would  like  to  see  the  troops  withdrawn 
but  as  of  today,  based  on  a  release  from 
Saigon,  we  have  approximately  300,000 
troops  left  there  out  of  something  like 
546.000  when  President  Nixon  took  office. 

I  anticipate,  and  I  have  no  knowledge 
but  I  assume,  that  the  day  after  to- 
morrow the  President  is  going  to  an- 
nounce further  substantial  withdrawals, 
perhaps  on  an  average  rate  of  12,500  a 
month,  which  is  now  in  effect,  and  per- 
haps more.  We  will  have  to  wait  and 

see. 

But  I  wish  to  repeat  again  the  one 
sentence  which  is  all-inclusive  as  to 
what  the  Democratic  caucus  agreed  to 
by  a  vote  of  about  40  to  13:  "To  end  the 
Involvement  in  Indochina  and  to  bring 
about  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces 
and  the  release  of  all  prisoners  in  a  time 
certain." 

So  there  is  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
total  withdrawal,  and  the  prisoners  in 
toto,  which  are  considered  in  this  part 
of  the  resolution. 

I  have  no  doubt  as  far  as  any  Member 
of  this  body  is  concerned,  be  he  Democrat 
or  Republican,  but  that  he  wants  to  see 
all  of  our  POW's  released,  and  that  he 
wants  to  see  us  withdraw,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  from  South  Vietnam.  We  may 
differ  on  the  time,  on  the  date,  but  we 
certainly  do  not  differ  on  the  objective. 

What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  just  make 
the  record  straight  that,  as  far  as  the 
Democrats  are  concerned,  we  do  not 
want  to  be  accused  politically  of  not 
thinking  of  the  fate  of  the  POW's,  be- 
cause they  are  as  close  to  our  hearts  as 
they  are  to  those  of  the  Republicans 
across  the  aisle. 


EXPORT -IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  581)  to  amend 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  to  allow  for  greater  expansion 
of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States, 
to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments from  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, to  extend  for  3  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to 
exercise  its  functions,  to  increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  author- 
ity to  issue,  against  fractional  reserves 
and  against  full  reserves,  insurance,  and 
guarantees,  to  authorize  the  Bank  to  is- 
sue for  purchase  by  any  purchaser  its 
obligations  maturing  subsequent  to  June 
30, 1976.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 


S.  581,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Act  of  1945  to  allow  for  greater  ex- 
pansion of  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States,  to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements from  the  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

During  its  25-year  existence,  the  Ex- 
imbank  has  functioned  effectively  as  an 
independent  corporate  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government  having  as  its  sole  pur- 
pose the  faciUtation  of  exports  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services  for  sale  in  interna- 
tional markets  in  exchange  for  payment 
in  dollars  by  overseas  customers.  In  ful- 
filUng  this  role,  the  Eximbank  has  thus 
made  a  valuable  contribution  in  our  Gov- 
ernment's continual  struggle  to  achieve 
a  favorable  balance-of-payments  pos- 
ture. The  continued  effectiveness  of  the 
Bank's  operations,  however,  is  heavily 
dependent  upon  its  receiving  the  in- 
creased flexibility  which  S.  581  provides. 
The  needs  of  the  U.S.  export  commu- 
nity are  constantly  changing,  and  it  is 
this  fact  coupled  with  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing export  financing  capabilities  of 
Eximbank's  competitors  which  necessi- 
tates the  increased  flexibility. 

Inclusion  of  the  Bank  in  the  unified 
Federal  budget  has,  however,  curtailed 
its  ability  to  provide  U.S.  exporters  and 
their  foreign  customers  the  assurance 
that  their  transactions  can  be  financed 
despite  sudden  and  unforeseen  fiuctua- 
tions  in  governmental  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policies. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  contains  important  provisions 
which  will  enable  the  Eximbank  to  as- 
sume an  even  more  aggressive  role  in 
providing  its  vital  services.  Several  of  the 
provisions  have  not  generated  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  or  controversy,  and  I 
shall  but  briefly  mention  them:  S.  581 
amends  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 

1945  to 

First,  extend  the  life  of  the  Bank 
from  its  present  expiration  date  of  June 
30, 1973,  to  Jime  30,  1976; 

Second,  increase  the  loan,  guarantee, 
and  insurance  authority  from  $13.5  to 
$20  billion; 

Third,  increase  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  guarantees  and  insurance 
which  can  be  charged  on  a  fractional 
reserve  basis  from  $3.5  to  $10  billion; 

Fourth,  clarify  in  the  Bank's  charter 
its  authority  to  issue  debt  obligations 
with  maturities  beyond  its  statutory  life 
to  purchasers  in  addition  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury;  and 

Fifth,  provide  that  the  Bank,  insofar 
as  practicable,  shall  provide  guarantees, 
insurance,  and  extension  of  credit  at 
rates  and  on  terms  and  conditions  which 
are  reasonably  competitive  with  those 
offered  by  its  principal  trading  competi- 
tors. 

While  these  foregoing  provisions  are 
generally  well  accepted,  there  are  other 
proposed  changes  in  this  bill  which  have 
precipitated  a  great  deal  of  debate. 

The  provision  causing  the  most  con- 
cern is  that  one  which  amends  section 
2(a)  of  the  act  to  provide  that  the 
receipts  «uid  disbursements  of  the  Bank 
be  excluded  from  the  totals  of  the  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Those  who  oppose  exclusion  of  the 
Bank  from  the  strictures  of  the  unified 


budget  voice  the  fear  that  its  exclusion 
will  prompt  other  Federsd  agencies  to 
follow  the  same  course.  Attention,  there- 
fore, must  be  directed  to  the  unique  sta- 
tus of  the  Bank  which  differentiates  it 
from  other  agencies  of  oui-  Government: 
First.  Eximbank  does  not  and  will  not 
require  annual  appropriations; 

Second.  Eximbank  pays  substfuitial 
dividends  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury  each  year 
and  has  accumulated  substantial  re- 
serves which  insure  its  continuing  op- 
erations and  added  income  to  meet  its 
needs; 

Third.  Repayment  of  Eximbank  lend- 
ing has  a  100-percent  favorable  effect 
upon  our  balance  of  payments.  Repay- 
ments of  both  principal  and  interest  are 
always  made  by  non-U.S.  entities  in  dol- 
lars; and 

Fourth.  Eximbank  always  loans  upon 
commercial  terms.  Thus,  the  very  unique- 
ness of  the  scope  of  operations  of  the 
Eximbank  places  it  apart  from  the  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  budgetary  accounting 
anomalies  and  convention  have  ob- 
structed severely  the  export  financing 
potentials  of  Eximbank  at  a  time  of  dem- 
onstrated need  for  competitive  export 
credit.  The  very  nature  of  the  present 
operations  of  the  Bank,  characterized  by 
high  activity,  requires  that  its  disburse- 
ments exceed  collections.  These  loan 
disbursements  are  accounted  for  in  the 
budget  as  outlays  or  expenditures  rather 
than  loans  receivable.  Therefore,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  moneys  disbursed 
will  be  repaid  with  interest  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  requirements  of  the 
budget  dictate  that  they  be  recorded  as 
"net  lending  outlays,"  thus  a  negative 
impact  on  the  budget.  Removal  of  the 
Bank  from  the  budget  would  correct  this 
accounting  procedure  which  can  only  be 
termed  an  anomaly. 

It  should  be  noted  that  removal  of  the 
Banks  operations  from  the  budget  would 
not  alter  the  congressional  review  which 
presently  exists  as  regards  to  level  of 
Eximbank  activity.  This  review  centers 
first  on  the  overall  limitation  on  the 
bank's  operations  during  its  5 -year  life  as 
recommended  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Banking  Committees  and  approved  by 
the  Congress  in  the  Bank's  enabling  leg- 
islation, and  second,  upon  the  specific 
annual  authorization  and  expense  ceil- 
ings as  recommended  each  year  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  each 
house. 

In  addition,  to  provide  further  assur- 
ance that  the  Congress  is  informed  of 
the  operations  of  the  Bank,  S.  581  re- 
quires that  the  President  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  the  amount  of  net  lend- 
ing of  the  Bank  which  would  be  included 
in  the  totals  of  the  budget  if  the  Bank's 
activities  were  not  excluded.  Thus,  there 
will  continue  to  be  full  annual  disclos- 
ure of  the  Bank's  operations. 

Mr.  President,  S.  581  contains  a  provi- 
sion which  would  amend  the  Fino  amend- 
ment to  permit  Eximbank  to  support 
those  exports  to.  or  for  use  in.  Eastern 
European  countries  which  have  been 
licensed  or  approved  by  the  Office  of  Ex- 
port Control  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce only  if  the  President  determines, 
pursuant  to  the  requirement  contained 
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In  section  (2)  (b)  (2)  of  the  Bank's  Ad  — 
Tower-Hickenlooper  amendment  —  tl^  at 
the  transaction  would  be  in  the  national 
interest,  and  he  so  reports  that  deUr 
mination  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Thus,  the  Bank  would  be  prohibiUed 
from  supporting  any  U.S.  export  to,  or 
which  woiild  be  transshipped  through 
any  other  country  for  use  by  or  in,  a 
country  with  which  the  United  States  is 
engaged  in  armed  conflict.  A  President  al 
determination  of  national  interest  woi  Id 
still  be  required,  however,  before  tie 
Bank  could  support  any  export  for  s{  le 
or  lease  to  any  Communist  country. 

By  returning  to  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  determine  that  export-imp<  rt 
assistance  might  be  given  in  certain  li- 
stances  not  possible  under  present  law. 
the  Congress  shall  be  assuring  him  tie 
flexibility  he  must  have  in  order  to  pur- 
sue an  expansionary  export  progrin 
when  and  only  when  such  expansion  wiui 
not  compromise  our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Export-Impdrt 
Bank  is  to  effectively  pursue  its  objective 
of  increasing  U.S.  exports  of  goods  and 
services,  it  must  be  given  the  Increa&sd 
flexibility  and  capacity  contained  In  tlie 
provisions  of  S.  581. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yle  Id 
back  all  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  whatever  time  I  have. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  tinie 
on  the  bill  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  passage.  The  yeiis 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announi  ;e 
that  the  Senator  fron*{ew  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiar  a 
(Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senators  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sens- 
tor  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Ser- 
ator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hoi- 
LiNcs),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mf. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Louislai|a 
'Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson>,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern)  .  the  Ser  - 
ator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Senate  r 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiK- 
corr),  the  Senator  frrom  Missouri  (M-. 
Symington  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Cal:  - 
fornla  (Mr.  Tunney)  are  necessarily  at- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senate  r 
from  Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senate r 
from  Missouri  'Mr.  Eagleton).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mok- 
TOYA)  are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  f roi  i 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  Is  absert 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  presert 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Wasli- 
Ington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
cojT).  the  Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
Tunney),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan) would  each  vote  "yea." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  )  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
'Mr.  Dominick),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt ),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thuumond)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 67 

Aiken 

Pulbright 

MuBkle 

Allen 

Gambrell 

Nelson 

Allott 

Grlffln 

Packwood 

Beall 

Ourney 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Harris 

Percy 

Boggs 

Hart 

Prouty 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Hniska 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Scott 

Case 

Jackson 

Smith 

Chiles 

Javlts 

Sparkman 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spoug 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McOee 

Tower 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

WUUams 

EUender 

Metcalf 

Young 

Ervln 

Miller 

Fannin 

Mondale 

NAYS— 1 
Proxmlre 
NOT  VOTING— 32 


Anderson 

Fong 

Moss 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Riblcoff 

Bible 

HoUlngs 

Saxbe 

Buckley 

Hughes 

Symington 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Taft 

Cannon 

Long 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Tunney 

Dominick 

McGovern 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

So  the  bin  (S.  581)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.    581 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  635)  Is  amended — 

(a)  By  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  2.  (a)"  of  such  Act,  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Bank  in  the  discharge  of  Its  functions  shall 
not  be  Included  In  the  totals  of  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  Oovernment  and  shall 
be  exempt  from  any  annual  expenditure  and 
net  lending  (budget  outlays)  limitations  Im- 
posed on  the  budget  of  the  United  States 


Oovernment.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Government  (Corporation  Con- 
trol Act.  the  President  shall  transmit  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  a  budget  for  program 
activities  and  for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Bank.  The  President  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  the  amount  of  net 
lending  of  the  Bank  which  would  be  in- 
cluded In  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  If  the  Bank's  ac- 
tivities were  not  excluded  from  those  totals 
as  a  result  of  this  section." 

(b)  Section  2(c)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$3,500,000,000"  and  In- 
s.-rtlng  In  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,000,000". 

(c)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$13,500,000,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$20.000,000,000'. 

(d)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "June  30,  1976",  and  by  Inserting 
Immediately  following  the  words  "Secretary 
of  the  Treasury"  "or  any  other  purchasers". 

(e)  Section  2(b)(3)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(b)(3))  H 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  In- 
sure, or  extend  credit,  or  participate  In  the 
extension  of  credit  in  connection  with  (A) 
the  purchase  of  any  product,  technical  data, 
or  other  Information  by  a  national  or  agency 
of  any  nation  which  engages  In  armed  con- 
flict, declared  or  otherwise,  with  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  (B)  the  pur- 
chase by  any  nation  (or  national  or  agency 
thereof)  of  any  product,  technical  data,  or 
other  Information  which  le  to  be  used  prln- 
cipally  by  or  In  any  such  nation  described  in 
subparagraph  (A).  The  Bank  shall  not  guar- 
antee, insure,  or  extend  credit,  or  participate 
in  the  extension  of  credit  In  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  any  product,  technical  data, 
or  other  information  by  a  national  or  agency 
of  any  nation  If  the  President  determines 
that  any  such  transaction  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  Interest." 

(f)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Export- Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(b))  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1)  the  following:  "In  the  exercise  of  Its 
functions  the  Bank  shall,  insofar  as  feasible 
and  practicable,  provide  guarantees,  insur- 
ance, and  extensions  of  credit  at  rates  and  on 
terms  and  conditions  which  are  reasonably 
competitive  with  the  Government-suf>ported 
rates,  terms,  and  other  conditions  available 
for  the  financing  of  exports  from  the  prin- 
cipal countries  whose  exporters  compete  with 
United  States  exporters." 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall,  within  thirty 
days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  report  to 
the  Congress  the  amount  by  which  the  an- 
nual expenditure  and  net  lending  limitation 
imposed  on  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  by  title  V  of  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act,  1970,  will  be 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  amendment  made 
by  section  1(a)  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  extend  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  Senate 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  and  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  Mondale)  for  their  handling  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  measure.  Its 
overwhelming  acceptance  by  the  Senate 
speaks  abundantly  for  the  quality  of 
their  advocacy  and  legislative  skUl. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Senator  Sparkman   has   again   demon- 
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strated  his  most  effective  leadership. 
Senator  Mondale's  presentation  of  the 
proposal  in  the  Chamber  is  to  be  com- 
mended particularly.  Together  their 
strong  support  assured  the  Senate's 
near-unanimous  approval. 

To  be  commended  equally  for  his  co- 
operative support  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 
He,  too,  exhibited  most  effective  advo- 
cacy. Other  Senators  similarly  should 
be  thanked  for  contributing  their  own 
strong  and  sincere  views  to  the  discus- 
sion. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  falls  into  this 
category.  He  urged  his  amendment  with 
the  greatest  skill  and  sincerity.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  and  others  are  to  be 
thanked  similarly. 

The  passage  of  this  proposal  repre- 
sents another  outstanding  achievement 
for  the  Senate  obtained  expeditiously 
and  with  full  regard  for  the  views  of  all 
Senators. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  AGRICULTURE  TO  CLAS- 
SIFY WILDERNESS  AREAS  IN 
MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanim<^  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  54,  S.  484. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Brock)  .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  £is 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  484)  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as 
wilderness  the  national  forest  lands  known 
as  the  Lincoln  Back  Country,  and  parts  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  For- 
ests, in  Montana,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  passed  the  Senate  twice  before  unan- 
imously. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  report  which  accompa- 
nied the  reporting  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PxmposE 

This  bill,  S.  484,  would  add  approximately 
240.500  acres  in  three  national  forests  In 
Montana  to  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System  established  by  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  890).  The  lands  in- 
volved embrace  parts  of  the  Helena,  Lewis 


and  Clark,  and  Lolo  National  Forests,  which 
straddle  the  Continental  Divide  in  central- 
western  Montana.  While  this  has  sometimes 
been  known  as  the  Lincoln-Scapegoat  Back 
Country,  It  Is  more  popularly  referred  to  as 
the  Lincoln  Back  Country. 

Sponsored  by  Senators  Metcalf  and  Mans- 
field, S.  484  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  classify  specifically  designated 
tracts  In  the  area  as  wilderness,  which  would 
in  effect  combine  the  Lincoln  Back  Coun- 
try with  the  existing  Bob  Marshall  Wilder- 
ness. 

THE   AREA 

The  Lincoln  Back  Country  Is  typical  of  the 
scenic  grandeur  that  Is  reflected  in  Mon- 
tana's motto  "The  Big  Sky  Country."  It 
contains  vast,  unbroken  sjiaces,  glittering 
mountains,  deep  forests,  and  flashing  clear 
lakes  and  streams.  It  is  described  by  the 
Sierra  Club  as  a  "friendly  wilderness,"  con- 
taining "an  environment  essential  to  the 
survival  of  the  grizzly  bear  population  and 
other  big-game  animals.  Native  cutthroat 
trout,  an  increasingly  scarce  game  resource, 
is  also  found  in  substantial  amounts." 

Other  wildlife  and  fish  of  a  rare  or  en- 
dangered nature  abound  In  the  undisturbed 
mountains,  meadows,  and  waters,  and  the 
opportunities  for  ecological  research  are 
highly  regarded  by  wooded  rolling  lands 
studded  with  mountain  lakes.  Several  nearby 
high  but  relatively  accessible  points  such  as 
Red  Mountain,  Pyramid,  and  Olsen  Peaks  add 
opportunities  for  zestful,  rewarding  climbs. 
This  portion  of  the  area,  although  p>ossesslng 
true  wild  character.  Is  readily  available  to 
easy  family  hiking  and  saddle-horse  trips. 

The  north-central  portion  in  contrast  is 
characterized  by  spectacular  relatively  remote 
peaks,  high  ridges,  and  intervening  canyons. 
Tliese  present  a  true  challenge  for  those  who 
wish  to  spend  a  little  more  time  and  effort 
to  sample  the  more  rugged  aspects  of  wilder- 
ness. Here  the  great  Scapegoat  Mountain 
complex  dominates  the  scene.  The  alpine 
tundra  of  Its  highlands  presents  a  unique 
climax  to  the  most  adventurous  type  of 
wilderness  travel.  Short,  relatively  easy  back- 
country  trips  are  available  on  the  far  north- 
ern end  and  much  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
area. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Lincoln-Scapegoat 
region,  with  Its  relatively  undisturbed  en- 
vironment, represents  Ideal  living  space  for 
a  unique  variety  of  game  animals,  birds,  and 
fish.  An  important  segment  of  Montana's 
remnant  grizzly  bear  population  has  found 
this  place  much  to  its  liking. 

Elk.  mountain  sheep,  goats,  deer,  smd 
m(x>se  are  also  there  and  dejjend.  In  many 
Important  respects,  upon  the  relatively  re- 
mote character  of  the  land  for  their  living 
requirements  and  even  survival.  The  rare 
west  slope  cutthroat  trout  Is  well  suited  to 
Its  cold,  clear  streams  and  the  lighter  fishing 
pressure  of  trail  access  country.  Along  with 
the  Montana  grayling  the  area  supports  a 
variety  of  flsh  that  add  much  to  the  Joy  of 
visiting  this  unique  region.  Ptarmigan,  a 
seldom  seen  grouse  of  the  alpine  environ- 
ment, adds  special  Interest  to  the  Interesting 
bird  life  of  the  area.  Thus,  a  pleasing  varlejy 
In  the  topography,  vegetative  cover,  and  ani- 
mal life  blend  In  making  the  Lincoln  Back 
Country  an  Ideal  area  for  meaningful  wilder- 
ness classification. 

legislative  history 

In  the  90th  Congress,  Senators  Metcalf  and 
Mansfield  Introduced  this  bill  as  S.  1121,  and 
field  hearings  were  conducted  on  the  meas- 
ure at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  on  September  23, 
1968,  with  overwhelming  support  evidenced 
for  the  proposal.  Reintroduced  as  S.  412, 
hearings  were  held  in  Washington  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1969,  and  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
without  amendment  on  May  29,  1969.  The 
House,  however,  did  not  act  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  completed  mineral  survey.  The 
survey  has  now  been  completed,  and  shows 


that  although  131  mining  claims  were  lo- 
cated In  the  area,  no  ore  Is  known  to  have 
been  produced  from  them.  Veins  containing 
copper  are  reportedly  too  low  in  average 
grade  to  be  mined  economically  at  present, 
but  aie  likely  to  be  further  explored,  said 
the  report,  which  is  summarized  later. 

MONTANA     LEGISI^TDRE     ACTS 

The  Montana  Legislature  this  year  enacted 
a  Joint  resolution  urging  that  the  Lincoln 
Back  Country  be  designated  as  wilderness. 
A  copy  of  the  memorial  follows  In  this  report. 

ALTERNATIVES    CONSmERXD 

Careful  consideration  was  given  alternative 
proposals  presented  during  the  bearings.  In- 
cluding that .  of  the  Forest  Service  for  a 
type  of  modified  multiple  use.  The  commit- 
tee became  convinced,  however,  that  the 
Lincoln  Back  Country  Is  too  fragile,  both 
geologically  and  ecologically,  to  permit  the 
driving  through  of  roads,  and  constraction 
of  permanent  roadside  and  camping  facilities 
as  proposed. 

COSTS 

There  vdll  be  no  additional  costs  to  the 
Government  as  the  result  of  the  enactment 
of  this  blU. 

COMMITTEE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  enacting  the  Wilderness  Act  (Public 
Law  88-577) ,  the  Congress  clearly  reserved  to 
Itself  the  ultimate  authority  to  act  with 
respect  to  enlargement  of  the  wilderness  sys- 
term  It  created.  Section  3,  article  IV,  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  Imposes  such  a  respon- 
sibility on  Congress. 

In  this  instance,  the  committee  unani- 
mously recommends  that  Congress  exercise 
its  power  and  include  in  the  system  an  area 
it  flnds  uniquely  qualified  for  Inclusion  and 
thus  preserve  the  Lincoln  Back  Country's 
rare  and  fragile  features  for  the  physical  en- 
joyment, the  spiritual  refreshment,  and  the 
enrichment  of  the  life  of  this  generation  and 
future  generations. 

The  proposal  has  the  backing  of  the  entire 
congressional  delegation  from  Montana. 

MINERAL      SURVEY      SUMMARY      AND      MONTANA 
LJEGISLATIVE    RESOLUTION 

Following  Is  the  summary  of  the  report  on 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  Lincoln  Back 
Country,  Mont.,  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  a  Joint 
reeolutlon  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Montana. 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  Lincoln  Back- 
CouNTRY  Area,  Powell  and  Lewis  and 
Clark  Counties,  Mont.' 

SUMMARY 

A  mineral  survey  of  the  Lincoln  Back- 
Country  Area  was  made  by  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1970;  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  made  an  aeromagnetlc  survey  in  1966 
and  a  gravity  survey  In  1970.  The  area,  about 
375  square  miles,  lies  about  45  miles  north- 
west of  Helena  and  about  59  miles  north- 
east of  Missoula,  Mont.  Sedimentary  rocks 
of  Precambrlan  (Belt  Supergroup).  Cam- 
brian, Devonian,  and  Mlsslsslppian  ages 
crop  out  In  the  area.  The  Precambrlan  rocks 
have  been  Intruded  by  diorlte  sills  of  Pre- 
cambraln  age,  sills  of  uncertain  age  of  mon- 
zonlte  to  andeslte  composition,  and  apllte 
dikes  of  probable  Cretaceous  age.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  small  exposure  of  tuff  of  Ter- 
tiary age.  The  rocks,  except  for  the  tuff,  have 
been  broken  by  thrust  and  normal  faults  and 
are  folded  In  places. 

The  mlneral-resoxirces  potential  of  the  area 
was  evaluated  by  close  examination  of  the 
rocks  and  mining  claims,  by  geological  map- 
ping, by  geochemlcal  sampling,  and  by  aero- 


>By  Melville  R.  Mudge,  Robert  L.  Earhart, 
and  Kenneth  C.  Watts,  Jr.,  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  and  Ernest  T.  Tuchek  and  William  L. 
Rice,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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magnetic  and  gravity  surveys.  Foot  traversal 
along  most  ridges  and  streams  in  the  are), 
resulted  in  the  collection  or  3,321  samples  o  ' 
which  402  are  stream  p>ebbles,  623  are  water , 
690  are  stream  sediments,  and  1 ,706  are  out' 
crop  samples.  South  of  the  area,  aeromagnet  • 
Ic  and  gravity  survey  data  reflect  Intrusivii 
Igneous  bodies,  some  of  which  contain  om 
deposits,  but  similar  geophysical  anomallei; 
were   not   found   within    the   area.   A   larg( 
magnetic    fwsltlve    anomaly    southwest    o 
Scapegoat  Mountain  Is  interpreted  to  indi' 
cate  a  deeply   burled    (10.500    ±    1,200   fee; 
below  ground  surface)   pluton.  Other  mag 
netic  trends  in  the  area  are  related  to  expose< 
Precambrian  sills. 

Copper  Is  the  only  mineral  commodltj 
found  that  has  possible  economic  Impor' 
tance.  Other  metallic  commodities,  such  aii 
silver,  lead,  and  zinc,  are  locally  present  li 
low  concentrations  that  are  not  economically 
significant.  Copper  is  present  in  quartz-car^ 
bonate  veins  and  in  green  beds  in  the  Pre' 
Cambrian  sedimentary  rocks. 

The  copper-bearing  quartz-carbonate  veinj 
are  in  the  southernmost  part  of  the  area,  a' 
Mineral  Hill,  Bugle  Mountain,  and  In  the  up 
per  reaches  of  Copper  Creek;  they  are  of  hy 
drothermal  origin. 

Weak  copper  mineralization  in  green  U 
greenish -g^tiy  clastic  Precambrian  rocks  li; 
widespread  In  the  Lincoln  Back-Countn 
Area,  but  the  occurrences  contain  insufflcleni 
grade  and  are  too  small  for  exploitation 
The  copper  Is  commonly  in  thin  strata  ir 
green  sequences  In  the  Spokane  and  Empin 
Formations  and  in  the  Snowslip  Formation; 
locally  it  is  in  similar  beds  In  the  Helens 
Dolomite,  and  in  the  Shepard.  Mount  Shields 
and  McNamara  Foundations.  The  copper  was 
probably  deposited  syngenetically  in  th( 
rocks  and  redistributed  and  concentrated 
during  periods  of  depoaltional  and  post- 
deposltional  oxidation. 

County  records  show  that  131  mining 
claims  have  been  located  in  the  area;  non« 
are  known  to  have  produced  ore.  Most  of  th« 
claims  were  located  in  a  belt  explored  foi 
copper  on  the  southwest  edge  of  the  studj 
area.  The  belt  extends  from  the  Copper  Creels 
area  to  Bugle  Mountain,  a  distance  of  IC 
miles.  The  larger  deposits  in  the  belt  ar« 
not  economically  mlnable  but  are  a  potential 
resource  of  copper  and  are  likely  to  be  fur- 
ther explored.  High-grade  samples,  contain- 
ing 18.2  and  46.2  percent  copper,  from  the 
Porto  Rico  mine  and  Bugle  Mountain  group, 
respectively,  indicate  that  small  shoots  ol 
high-grade  rock  are  present. 

The  Bugle  Mountain  group  and  the  Fishei 
group  prospects  appear  to  have  more  poten- 
tial than  other  prospects  in  the  area  and  are 
contiguous.  Shear  zones  at  these  prospects 
may  be  as  much  as  800  feet  long,  and  at- 
tendant mineralization  may  be  as  much  as  3G 
feet  thick.  Resources  at  these  two  prospects 
are  estimated  to  total  In  the  order  of  400.000 
tons  containing  from  1  to  1.8  percent  cop- 
per. A  much  larger  resource,  In  the  order  of  1 
million  tons,  may  be  present  If  the  minerali- 
zation extending  into  country  rock  is  per- 
sistent along  the  shear  zones.  The  grade  ol 
the  material  Is  too  low  for  mining  to  be  eco- 
nomically feasible  at  present. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  23 
(Introduced  by  Mitchell.  Bertsche,  Hlbbard, 
Drake) 
A  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of    Representatives    of    Montana    to    the 
Honorable  Mike  Mansfield  and  the  Honor- 
able Lee  Metcalf,  Senators  from  the  State 
of    Montana    to    the    Honorable    Richard 
Shoup  and  the  Honorable  John  Melcher, 
representatives  from  the  State  of  Montana, 
urging    that    parts    of    the   Lincoln    Back 
Country  and  Scapegoat  Mountain  area  be 
enjoined    with    the    National    Wilderness 
preservation  system 

Whereas,  parts  of  the  Lincoln  Back  Coun- 
try and  Scapegoat  Mountain  area  lie  within 
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the  national  forest  system  and  are  In  a 
natural  wilderness  condition  at  the  present 
time;  and 

Whereas,  the  area  is  presently  being  heav- 
ily utilized  as  a  natural  recreation  area  for 
horseback  riding,  hiking,  fishing,  hunting, 
camping,  photography,  and  observation  of 
wildlife;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  growing  population  of 
Americans  seeking  high  quality  outdoor  rec- 
reational   opportunities:    and 

Whereas,  the  Lincoln  Back  Country  and 
Scapegoat  Mountain  area  contain  some  of 
the  most  spectacular  scenic  and  recreational 
opportunities  to  be  found  In  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  these  outstanding  recreational 
areas,  and  the  wildlife  and  scenic  opportuni- 
ties therein  are  of  the  highest  value  in  at- 
tracting people  to  Montana  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  areas;  and 

Whereas,  Montana  is  one  of  the  few  States 
where  this  type  of  outdoor  recreation  con- 
taining a  complete  wildlife  community  in  Its 
natural  environment  can  still  be  enjoyed; 
and 

Whereas,  the  grizzly  bear,  the  majestic  elk, 
the  native  cutthroat  trout,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain goat,  and  various  other  species,  some 
of  them  endangered,  abound  In  this  area; 
and 

Whereas,  these  areas  should  be  preserved 
and  protected  for  the  enlightenment,  educa- 
tion, and  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana: 

That  the  42d  legislative  assembly  of  the 
State  of  Montana  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  appropriate  ac- 
tion necessary  to  Identify  those  parts  of  the 
Lincoln  Back  Country  Scapegoat  areas  best 
suited  to  optimum  recreational  purposes  and 
Include  them  In  the  National  WUderness 
System. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  secretary 
of  state  Is  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  each  member  of  the  Montana 
congressional  delegation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  484)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  484 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  classify  as  wilderness  those 
national  forest  lands  containing  approxi- 
mately 240.500  acres  in  the  Helena  National 
Forest  in  Montana,  known  as  the  Lincoln 
Back  Country,  and  parts  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  Lolo  National  Forests  specifically 
described  as  bounded  by  a  line  on  the  south- 
east boundary  of  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilder- 
ness Area  at  Deadman  Hill  running  south- 
easterly to  Bench  Mark,  then  along  the  ridge 
of  Wood  Creek  Hogback  to  the  top  of  Crown 
Mountain  and  across  Welcome  Pass  to  the 
midpoint  of  Steamboat  Mountain;  thence 
running  in  a  more  southerly  direction  down 
the  ridge  between  Milk  and  Pear  Creeks, 
across  the  Dearborn  River  and  up  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  to  a  point  above  Bighorn 
Lake;  thence  along  the  divide  and  down  the 
ridge  northwest  of  Palls  Creek,  across  Landers 
Pork  to  the  top  of  Lone  Mountain;  thence 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  Heart  Lake 
Trail,  westward  to  the  top  of  Red  Mountain; 
thence     southwesterly     to     Arrastra     Peak; 


thence  along  Daly,  Iron,  and  Echo  Moimtalu 
Peaks,  and  across  Windy  Pass  to  Mineral  Hill- 
thence  across  the  North  Pork  of  the  Blackfoot 
River  at  the  Big  Slide  to  BM  8320,  north- 
westerly across  Canyon  Creek  (excluding  the 
upper  Conger  Creek  timber  stand)  to  the 
top  of  Canyon  Peak;  thence  more  westerly  to 
the  top  of  Omar  Mountain,  and  northward 
along  the  ridge  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  Area  on  a  ridge 
west  of  Danaher  Pass,  and  thence  along  the 
southern  boiXndary  of  the  Bob  Marshall  Wil- 
derness Area  to  the  point  of  beginning.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promptly  after 
such  classification  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  map  and  legal  description  of  the  wilderness 
area  and  such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  set  forth  In  this 
Act.  Upon  its  classification,  such  wilderness 
area  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  provisions 
and  rules  as  those  designated  as  wilderness 
areas  by  the  Wilderness  Act  of  September 
3,  1964  (78  Stat.  890). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  YOUTH 
OPPORTUNITY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  on  Thursday,  April  1,  I  took  the 
time  of  the  Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  session,  to  speak  about  the  order  from 
the  White  House  to  abolish  the  Presi- 
dent's Youth  Opportunity  Council.  I  said 
at  that  time  that  I  intended  to  speak  of 
this  from  time  to  time  until  the  admin- 
istration came  to  its  senses  and  reestab- 
lished this  vital  unit  of  coordination  of 
employment,  educational,  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  America's  young 
people. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  take  a  look  at  what  I 
am  sure  was  basically  a  bureaucratic 
decision  in  the  process  of  reorganization 
of  Federal  agencies,  and  reverse  that 
decision  of  his  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  that  he  will  restore  an  ef- 
fective Instrumentality  for  coordinating 
the  programs  of  the  Federal  Government, 
in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  private  resources,  for  the 
employment  of  yoimg  Americans,  par- 
ticularly the  poor  and  needy  youth  in 
this  country. 

Over  the  weekend,  new  figures  were 
released  which  tell  us  of  the  mounting 
tide  of  unemployment  among  teenagers, 
particularly  among  minority  groups — 
blacks,  Indians,  Mexican  Americans — 
yes,  and  among  many  of  our  white  youth. 

The  announcement,  in  the  letters  of 
rural  and  urban,  of  low-income  families. 
March  23  and  24  to  the  staff  members 
of  the  President's  Youth  Opportunity 
Council,  that  this  Council  would  be 
abolished  and  that  its  activities  would 
be  dispersed  among  several  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Establishment,  is  a  tragedy; 
and  I  think  it  can  result  in  untold  misery 
and  trouble  not  only  for  young  people 
but  for  the  Nation  as  well.  We  have  no 
program  in  the  Federal  establishment  for 
concentrating  on  the  needs  of  our  young 
people.  It  is  one  of  the  shortcomings  of 
our  Government. 

But  the  Presidential  office,  by  Execu- 
tive order,  in  1967  did  establish  a  co- 
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ordinating  instrumentality  known  as  a 
council.  That  council  has  been  effective, 
and  it  can  be  effective  if  it  is  given  lead- 
ership and  if  it  is  given  Presidential  sup- 
port and  Vice  Presidential  leadership. 
That  is  what  it  requires.  Without  it, 
nothing  will  happen.  With  the  backing 
of  the  President,  with  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  Vice  President,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's Youth  Opportunity  Council  can 
do  things  that  need  to  be  done. 

I  have  in  hand  an  official  report  of  the 
President's  Youth  Opportunity  Council 
known  as  "A  History  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity"  for  the 
years  1967,  1968,  and  1969.  This  report 
tells  of  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  em- 
ploy needy  youth,  to  extend  to  many  of 
our  disadvantaged  young  people  some  of 
the  opportunities  that  others  in  more 
fortunate  circumstances  enjoy. 

The  year  of  1968  represented  a  high 
point  of  activity  for  the  President's 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity.  We  had, 
for  example,  in  that  year  a  National  Job 
Fair  proposal,  which  called  for  business 
hiring  of  disadvantaged,  needy,  poor 
young  people.  These  Job  Fairs  were  lo- 
cally directed,  and  they  were  based  on 
individual  community  needs.  They  were 
sponsored  by  American  business.  The 
chairman  was  Henry  Ford  II. 

Later,  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen undertook  the  responsibility  for 
the  Job  Fair  program  for  reaching  the 
goal  of  hiring  200,000  disadvantaged 
teenagers,  young  men  and  women,  in  all 
parts  of  our  country. 

We  have  at  hand  a  specific  record  that 
should  give  us  some  encouragement  as  to 
what  can  be  done. 

In  the  summer  of  1968,  approximately 
871,000  specifically  identifiable  poor 
youth  were  hired  as  a  result  of  Federal 
and  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  ef- 
forts, as  compared  with  574,000  in  1967. 
That  figure  does  not  include  what  was 
done  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

The  nonwhite  youth  unemployment 
rate  in  1968,  in  the  summer,  when  the 
rate  generally  goes  up  because  they  are 
out  of  school,  dropped  from  28  percent  to 
22  percent.  Today,  that  rate  is  up  to  42 
percent  nonwhite,  meaning  in  the  main, 
black  youth  unemployed,  in  the  poor 
areas  of  the  major  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1968,  the  Federal  Government, 
through  its  regional  offices,  directly  hired 
78,000  poor  youth  as  compared  with 
43,000  in  1967.  The  most  dramatic  in- 
crease in  1968  was  the  hiring  of  2.247 
Indian  youth  as  compared  with  427  in 
1967. 

In  50  major  cities,  there  were  day 
camps  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  10.  In  1968,  there  were  431,000 
youngsters  in  those  day  camps,  com- 
pared with  265,000  in  1967. 

There  were  also  lesser  activities,  with 
fewer  numbers  involved,  but  indicative 
of  what  was  undertaken.  For  example, 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  provided  free 
resident  camps  for  50,000  poor,  non- 
Scout  youth  in  the  summer  of  1968.  dou- 
bling what  they  did  the  year  before. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  127  sports  clinics 
spread  across  the  country  which  provided 
sports  instruction  for  840,000  yoimg  men 


and  women  in  43  cities.  These  were  con- 
ducted by  professional  athletes  who  were 
enlisted  in  the  Vice  President's  summer 
youth  sports  and  recreation  program. 

I  met  with  these  athletes  to  ask  their 
help  and  their  help  came  at  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

We  also  developed  a  photographic  skill 
program  in  which  over  5,000  youngsters 
were  involved  in  what  we  called  "youth 
photography." 

We  had  free  airplane  rides,  and  tickets 
were  made  available  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Theater  Owners.  We  had 
cerative  workshops  for  over  40,000  young 
people  in  16  cities  supported  with  match- 
ing funds  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  Fifty  major  cities  of  the 
United  States  were  organized  through 
public  and  private  efforts  to  conduct  a 
massive  and  intensive  youth  employment 
and  recreation  program. 

Mr.  President,  these  facts  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  the  job  can  and  must  be 
done. 

I  submit  that  the  present  administra- 
tion is  abandoning  these  needy  young 
people — teenagers  and  yoimgsters  below 
the  teenage  level — to  the  streets.  We  will 
pay  and  pay  and  pay  in  lost  hves,  in  vio- 
lence, disorder,  crime,  sickness,  sadness 
and  despair. 

I  cannot  understand  why  a  government 
that  says  it  cares  about  people,  forgets 
the  youngsters. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  contend  that 
the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity is  the  last  word  in  governmental 
organization.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
improvised.  But  it  did  develop  a  back- 
ground of  experience.  It  brought  together 
many  services  in  this  country.  For  exam- 
ple, the  National  Guard,  instead  of  stand- 
ing guard  on  campuses  with  loaded  gims, 
has  provided  recreational  activities  and 
the  use  of  its  National  Guard  facilities 
for  thousands  of  young  men  and  women. 
Camping  opportunities  were  opened  up 
for  2,000  boys  and  girls  from  the  Watts 
area  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  Army's  Camp 
Roberts;  1,300  disadvantaged  boys  and 
girls  in  the  Arkansas  National  Guard's 
Camp  Robinson;  1,600  inter  city  boys  and 
girls  in  the  Boy  Scouts'  Camp  Roosevelt 
near  Washington.  D.C. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  that 
were  done. 

I  was  able  to  get  the  cooperation  of 
General  Wilson  of  the  National  Guard 
to  provide  trucks,  cots,  blankets,  camping 
equipment,  as  well  as  kitchen  equipment 
in  vast  amounts,  to  help  yoimg  people, 
not  to  police  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Government's  program  the 
President's  Council  on  Youth  Opportu- 
nity does  not  seem  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  I  also  reaUze  that  the  Senate 
may  feel  constrained  to  deal  in  subject 
matters  that  seem  to  be  more  significant 
and  profound  than  a  job,  or  a  camping 
experience,  or  an  educational  opportu- 
nity for  a  disadvantaged  child.  But,  Mr. 
President,  if  we  abandon  the  efforts  we 
began,  we  will  rue  the  day. 

What  is  more,  it  is  morally  wrong, 
economically  wrong,  socially  wrong — it  is 
foolish,  stupid,  and  indefensible. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  assure  the  ad- 
ministration that  I  am  gathering  a  sub- 


stantial amount  of  facts  and  material 
around  the  country  as  to  the  needs  of 
our  young  people. 

If  anyone  believes  that  the  Ofifice  of 
Management  and  Budget,  with  all  of  its 
expertise,  can  run  a  youth  opportimity 
program,  I  will  welcome  their  explana- 
tion of  this  new-found  sense  of  social 
commitment  and  understanding  on  the 
part  of  that  important  agency  of  the 
executive  branch. 

I  have  respect  for  the  OfiBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  It  has  a  job  to  do. 
But,  it  is  not  an  action  agency.  Its  peo- 
ple are  not  oriented  to  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram. This  kind  of  program  requires 
commitment.  One  really  has  to  care 
about  youngsters  to  make  the  program 
work. 

The  city  of  Washington,  D.C,  has 
thousands  of  youngsters  on  the  streets 
every  day  and  every  night.  The  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Youth  Opportimity 
opened  camps  and  playgrounds  in  the 
city  and  they  illuminated  them.  It  was 
able  to  get  playground  instructors,  many 
of  them  hired  by  private  business,  all 
done  as  a  gift  to  the  youth  of  this  com- 
munity, right  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Instead  of  all  this  talk  about  how 
much  crime  there  is — and  it  is  serious — 
and  how  much  trouble  there  is  in  this 
city — and  we  have  plenty  of  it — I  think 
it  is  about  time  that  we  tried  to  do  srane- 
thing  about  it. 

One  of  the  ways  to  do  something 
about  it  is  to  give  young  men  and  women 
something  to  do. 

The  neighborhood  youth  program  is  so 
vital  and  so  much  needed.  All  one  needs 
to  do  is  drive  through  Rock  Creek  Park 
in  Washington,  D.C.  There  is  enough 
work  in  that  park  for  5,000  young  men 
for  the  next  5  years.  But  we  prefer  to  let 
them  stand  on  street  corners,  apparently, 
or  have  them  receive  welfare  or  food 
stamps,  rather  than  a  job  so  that  they 
can  make  something  of  their  lives  and 
learn  something  about  the  discipline  of 
work. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  administration 
cannot  find  anything  for  these  young 
people  to  do,  I  can  take  them  down  into 
southwest  Washington  and  show  them 
garbage  that  has  not  been  picked  up, 
streets  that  have  not  been  cleaned,  lots 
owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  under  some  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams or  land  reclamation  programs 
that  are  a  disgrace  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States — filled  with  broken 
bottles,  debris,  and  refuse. 

We  say  that  we  have  to  slow  down  the 
youth  program.  But  young  men  of  the 
ages  of  15,  16,  17,  and  18  need  to  be  at 
work,  Mr.  President.  And  there  ought  to 
be  a  special  program  for  them.  And  that 
program  ought  to  have  the  direction  of 
competent  leadership. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the 
ways  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  shd^  that  it  has  some  under- 
standing of  the  Heeds  of  young  people  is 
to  really  get  busy  and  work  with  them 
and  give  them  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  be  on  the 
Senate  floor  speaking  on  this  critical 
need  practically  every  day  until  some- 
thing is  done.  The  mayors  of  the  cities 
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in  America  are  asking  for  help.  I  m^t 
with  county  commissioners  today  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  They  are  ask- 
ing for  help. 

The  major  cities  of  the  United  Stat^ 
have  youth  opportunity  councils.  The 
are  expecting  some  coordination  frori 
Washington.  That  is  what  the  Federal 
Government  is  supposed  to  do,  give  & 
helping  hand.  Instead  of  that,  it  hJ|s 
sawed  off  the  arm  of  assistance  to  the 
needy  youth  of  this  coimtry.  Not  a  diire 
is  in  the  Federal  budget  for  the  prograi  a 
of  a  youth  opportunity  council. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  I  expe<t 
the  administration  to  present  to  the 
Congress  a  supplemental  budget.  I  thin  s 
that  will  be  part  of  the  test  as  to  whethe  r 
or  not  they  care.  I  hope  it  will  be  enoug  i 
to  do  the  job. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  when  the  fig- 
ures are  presented  as  to  how  many  of  the 
needy  youth  they  will  hire,  that  these 
flgiires  will  not  only  spell  out  numbeis 
of  young  people  but  also  the  hours  ths  t 
they  will  work  each  week. 

Now  that  the  President  is  engaged  in 
reorganizing  the  instruments  of  goi- 
emment,  I  ask  him  to  put  new  strengt  a 
in  the  Youth  Council  rather  than  dis- 
mantle it.  I  ask  him  to  put  some  funcs 
at  their  disposal  rather  than  to  stane 
them.  I  ask  him  to  direct  his  Vice  Pres  - 
dent  to  nm  it  and  be  in  charge.  I  a^ 
that  the  staff  of  that  Council  be  brouglit 
back  together  and  that  a  program  le 
laimched  at  once — a  program  that  s 
commensurate  to  the  problem. 

If  the  Govenmient  oflQcials  are  ur - 
aware  of  the  scope  of  the  youth  unen  - 
ployed,  might  I  suggest  that  they  wri'e 
to  each  of  the  50  Governors  or  to  tte 
mayors  of  the  top  100  cities,  and  ask 
what  the  needs  are. 

I  think  every  citizen  in  this  country  s 
interested  in  seeing  to  it  that  yourg 
Americans  have  something  to  do  except 
get  in  trouble.  And  I  believe  that  all 
this  talk  about  human  rights,  civil  rights, 
and  a  fair  deal  for  everybody  is  a  l(»t 
of  talk,  a  lot  of  plain,  old,  ordinary  hyii- 
ocritical  talk  unless  we  put  somethirg 
behind  the  program — funds,  resource^, 
and  people. 

So.  we  shall  wait,  but  not  for  Ion?. 
Maybe  we  will  have  to  legislate,  ard 
that  takes  time. 

I  would  hope  that  it  could  be  dorie 
without  that.  I  shall  await  the  response 
of  the  administration  to  the  letter  sul)- 
mitted  by  the  Senator  from  New  Yo^k 
(Senator  Javits)  under  date  of  FebriJ- 
ary  23.  I  realize  that  a  letter  can  ^e 
lost  scHnetimes,  but  I  doubt  that  a  letter 
between  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stati  !s 
and  the  Vice  President's  oflQce  gets  lost 
in  the  mail. 

I  would  hope  there  would  be  a  n;- 
sponse  to  that  communication  other  ths  n 
just  an  announcement  to  the  press.  And, 
by  the  way,  it  was  really  not  an  ofBciil 
announcement,  because  it  was  an  active, 
observing  reporter  who  was  able  to  g;t 
the  information  that  the  program  of  tlie 
Youth  Council  had  been  discontinued. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  hate 
listened  with  interest  to  the  remarks  ^f 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  today,  the  distinguished 
former  Vice  President.  I  am  also  awaifc. 


having  read  the  Record,  of  some  of  his 
remarks  made  on  last  Thursday. 

I  regret  that  he  saw  fit  last  Thursday 
to  characterize  the  discontinuance  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Youth  Opportu- 
nities and  the  transfer  of  its  fimctions  to 
the  Etomestic  Council  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  as  "a  cruel,  low 
blow  to  the  youth  of  this  country." 

I  regret  that  he  has  seen  fit  today  to 
speak  in  terms  of  "abandoning"  the  youth 
of  America. 

I  regret  that  he  has  further  character- 
ized the  action  of  the  administration  as 
•'foolish,  stupid,  and  indefensible." 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
tion taken  does  not  result  in  the  discon- 
tinuance of  one  single  youth  program. 
Nor  does  it  reduce  the  size  or  scope  of 
any  single  youth  program.  Nor  does  the 
action  affect  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen's  summer  youih  employ- 
ment program. 

Mr.  President,  the  action  to  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  refers 
does  not  affect  the  Federal  Government's 
summer  program  of  hiring  one  disadvan- 
taged youth  for  every  40  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Nor  does  it  affect  the  State  and  local 
governments'  youth  opportunities  pro- 
grams. 

An  the  action  taken  does  not  affect 
the  question  whether  additional  funds 
should  be  made  available  for  summer 
youth  opportunity  programs. 

Simply  put,  what  has  been  done  has 
been  a  reorganization — responsibilities 
and  activities  formerly  vested  in  a  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Youth  Opportunity 
have  been  transferred.  This  was  done  to 
conform  with  certain  organizational 
changes  that  have  heretofore  been  made 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  change  was  necessary  in  order 
to  assure  that  responsibilities  and  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  youth  opportimities 
would  be  afforded  the  highest  priority 
within  the  executive  branch. 

Let  us  examine  the  Executive  order  to 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  referred  several  times — the  Ex- 
ecutive order  which  created  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Youth  Opportunity  in 
the  first  place.  By  that  order,  the  Coun- 
cil was  made  responsible  for  five  basic 
functions : 

First,  to  Eissure  effective  program  plan- 
ning. 

Second,  to  strengthen  the  coordina- 
tion of  youth  opportimity  programs. 

Third,  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
these  programs. 

Fourth,  to  encourage  the  private  and 
public  sector  to  enhance  youth  opportu- 
nity, and  finally. 

Fifth,  to  report  progress  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard  it  is  im- 
portant to  examine  the  responsibilities 
which  were  assigned  last  year  to  the  Do- 
mestic Council  and  to  the  OfiBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  With  the  single 
exception  of  the  role  of  liaison,  the  Eto- 
mestic  Council  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  were  assigned  the 
very  functions  enumerated  for  all  do- 
mestic programs,  including  the  youth 
opportunities  program. 

Mr.   President,  It  is   important   that 


youth  opportunity  programs  and  poli- 
cies be  dealt  with  at  the  highest  level  of 
Government.  To  exclude  them  as  a  prime 
concern  of  the  Domestic  Council  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  would 
be  unthinkable. 

Unfortunately,  almost  every  Federal 
activity  today  suffers  from  duplication, 
overlapping,  and  excessive  governmental 
bureaucracy.  We  can  ill  afford  such  con- 
fusion anywhere,  least  of  all  in  our  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  youth.  Yet,  that 
is  what  we  have  had  and  what  we  would 
continue  to  have  if  this  duplication  had 
not  been  resolved. 

Through  his  special  revenue  sharing 
programs  and  Government  reorganiza- 
tion. President  Nixon  is  attempting  to 
make  comparable  improvements  across 
the  board.  Frankly,  I  am  thankful  we  do 
not  have  to  wait  for  legislation  to  be  en- 
acted by  Congress  to  assure  that  youth 
opportunity  programs  will  have  the  rec- 
ognition and  attention  they  deserve  at 
the  highest  level  of  Government. 

With  respect  to  liaison  with  State  and 
local  governments,  it  would  be  well  to 
take  a  look  at  the  Youth  Coordinators 
program  as  it  operates  today. 

As  the  former  Vice  President,  the  jim- 
ior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  will  recall, 
the  principal  activity  of  the  Council,  to 
encourage  State  and  local  governments 
to  enhance  opportunities  for  youth.  Is 
achieved  through  the  Youth  Coordina- 
tors Program.  This  program  provides 
funds  to  State  and  local  governments  to 
enable  the  Governor  and  the  mayor  to 
engage  appropriate  staff  personnel.  Such 
personnel  are  to  assist  the  mayors  and 
Governors  in  coordinating  and  energiz- 
ing the  private  and  public  sector  in  the 
area  of  youth  opportunity.  These  youth 
coordinators  are  to  be  the  principal  link 
for  youth  opportunity  matters  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Gover- 
nors and  mayors.  When  President  Nixon 
assumed  ofiBce  this  program  was  in  effect 
in  the  50  largest  cities  of  the  country  and 
Gary,  Ind.,  and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 
Upon  assuming  his  responsibility  as 
chairman  of  the  Youth  Council,  Vice 
President  Agnew  took  steps  to  expand 
the  Youth  Coordinators  Program  in 
order  to  include  State  governments  and 
entire  metropolitan  areas.  The  Vice  Pres- 
ident's action  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
many  disadvantaged  youth  live  in  rural 
America  as  well  in  the  metropolitan 
areas.  These  young  people  need  help  as 
well  as  those  of  the  50  largest  cities.  Ad- 
ditionally. Vice  President  Agnew  sought 
to  secure  the  resources  and  the  involve- 
ment of  the  States  and  of  the  surburban 
communities. 

As  a  result  of  his  effort,  youth  coor- 
dinators programs  were  established  In 
45  States  where  none  had  been  before; 
and  rather  than  grants  to  52  cities,  last 
year  grants  were  made  to  67  local  juris- 
dictions which  covered  approximately 
120  local  governments,  including  for  the 
first  time  rural  areas.  These  improve- 
ments and  expansions  in  the  youth  op- 
portunity program  will  be  continued. 

Last  year  Vice  President  Agnew  asked 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
evaluate  the  youth  coordinators  pro- 
gram and  to  make  recommendations  as 
to  its  future.  The  Office  of  Management 
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and  Budget  recommended  that  the  ad- 
niinistration  of  the  program  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Youth  Coimcil  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Since  the  youth  co- 
ordinators program  had  been  initiated. 
the  Department  of  Labor  through  its 
CAMPS  program  had  started  making 
grants  to  Governors  and  mayors  to  as- 
sist them  in  coordinating  manpower  pro- 
grams. In  that  nothing  is  more  impor- 
tant to  these  youth  programs  than  the 
employment  opportimity  aspect,  it  was 
felt  desirable  to  provide  closest  possible 
coordination  between  the  youth  coordi- 
nators and  the  labor  coordinating  pro- 
gram. The  transfer  has  been  very 
smoothly  and  effectively  accomplished 
and  we  feel  to  the  benefit  of  the  youth 
It  is  designed  to  serve.  The  remaining 
activities  of  the  Council  are  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  transfer  of 
the  Youth  Coordinators  Program  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  discontin- 
uation of  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity  were  done  in  full  con- 
sultation with  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  and 
the  National  Governors'  Conference. 
None  of  these  groups  nor  the  govern- 
ments they  represent  have  protested  this 
action  nor  has  anyone  else  other  them 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Council. 
The  fact  that  the  Council  would  be  dis- 
continued was  set  forth  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  submitted  to  Congress  on 
January  29.  Although  the  Youth  Council 
could  have  continued  until  June  30. 1971, 
it  was  felt  desirable  that  those  persons 
and  agencies  Involved  should  fully  as- 
sume their  responsibilities  before  simi- 
mer  months;  a  time  which  we  all  know 
offer  particular  problems  as  well  as  op- 
portunities for  disadvantaged  youth.  As 
an  example,  at  a  recent  meeting  with  the 
President  and  a  number  of  mayors  the 
question  of  additional  fimding  for  sum- 
mer youth  programs  was  raised.  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  Mr.  Caspar  Weinberger,  ad- 
vised the  mayors  that  this  matter  was 
currently  under  active  consideration  by 
0MB  and  the  Domestic  Coimcil  and  that 
a  decision  hopefully  could  be  made  by 
the  middle  of  April. 

Last  December  Vice  President  Agnew 
requested  the  Domestic  Council  to  con- 
sider the  policy  question  of  summer 
recreation  funds  for  disadvantaged 
youth.  This  issue  is  currently  being 
raised  by  the  mayors,  and  the  Domestic 
Council  study  on  that  request  is  a  part 
of  this  review. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  consider 
other  charges  made  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  in  that  speech  last 
Thursday.   He  said   discontinuation   of 
the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Op- 
portunity  was   in   fact   telling    mayors/ 
that  we  are  "withdrawing."  The  dlstin-j 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota/ 
did  not   say   withdrawing   from   what;> 
however,  if  he  meant  withdrawing  from 
youth  programs,  such   a  statement  Is 
patently  Incorrect. 

He  further  said  that  if  we  abandoned 
the  youth   opportunity   programs    and 


the  Youth  Council  there  would  be  un- 
believable trouble.  I  would  agree  with 
him  If  we  were  In  fact  abandoning  youth 
opportunity  programs.  But  I  must  ask: 
What  does  discontinuing  one  Govern- 
ment body  and  transferring  its  functionsi 
and  activities  to  another  have  to  do  with" 
abandoning  youth  opportunity  pro- 
grams? 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  may  be  of  the  opinion  that 
the  administration  of  the  program  would 
be  less  effective  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion— although  others  disagree  with 
him — but  certainly  the  Impression 
should  not  be  left  that  this  administra- 
tion is  abandoning  youth  opportunity 
programs.  Indeed,  youth  opportunity 
programs  in  fact  have  been  expanded 
under  the  Nixon-Agnew  administration. 

Mr.  President  to  assert  or  to  even 
suggest  that  the  elimination  of  one  Gov- 
ernment agency  and  the  elimination  of 
duplication  and  overlapping  is  equivalent 
to  discontinuation  of  the  Federal  youth 
opportunity  programs  is  very  unfor- 
tunate. Such  Inaccurate  statements  or 
implications  serve  only  to  inflame  what 
is  already  a  very  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  President,  Teddy  Roosevelt  stated 
there  is  nothing  more  immortal  than  a 
Government  agency.  Frankly,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  occasionally  that  his  point 
is  disproved,  especially  when  it  will  re- 
sult in  better  opportunities  for  the  Na- 
tion's disadvantaged  youth. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  keen  interest,  and  al- 
ways with  great  respect,  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  seek  to  make  a  mild 
rejoinder. 

I  am  Impressed  with  what  the  Senator 
says  about  the  youth  opportunity  pro- 
gram not  being  abolished,  that  it  Is  just 
being  placed  In  the  Domestic  Council.  It 
will  be  a  stepchild  so  far  down  the  list  of 
programs  of  the  Domestic  Council  that 
it  will  take  a  seelng-eye  dog  and  a  Gei- 
ger  counter  to  find  it. 

The  Domestic  Council  coordinates  sQl 
of  the  domestic  programs  of  this  Govern- 
ment. That  Is  its  purpose,  its  stated  pur- 
pose. As  to  whether  It  does  or  not,  only 
time  will  be  able  to  prove  or  demonstrate. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  Youth  Coun- 
cil was  to  focus  attention  upon  a  partic- 
ular problem  that  is  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  other  problems  that  relate  to 
employment. 

A  President's  Youth  Opportunity 
Council,  or  Council  on  Youth  Opportu- 
nity, was  established  because  the  func- 
tions relating  to  youth  had  been  sub- 
merged or  lost  or  given  inadequate  em- 
phasis or  attention  under  the  existing 
agencies  of  Government. 

The  Domestic  Council  is  a  sort  of 
gathering  agency  of  all  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  Government  re- 
lated to  our  domestic  concerns.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Youth  Opportunity 
could  not  be  represented  in  such  a  coun- 
cil. But  for  the  President's  Youth  Op- 
portunity Council  to  lose  Its  identity  is  to 
lose  the  sense  of  direction  that  this  pro- 
gram needs. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  the  youth 
opportunity  program  was  not  related 
only  to  50  large  cities.  I  ought  to  know. 


I  conducted  that  program.  The  chronol- 
ogy of  its  activities  will  relate  and  indi- 
cate that  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity  appeared 
before  Governors,  legislators,  county  offi- 
cials— the  National  Association  of 
County  Officials — ^the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
the  National  AlUance  of  Businessmen, 
asking  their  cooperation  and  getting  It 
in  Governors'  offices,  in  county  offices, 
and  in  municipal  offices. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  administration 
undoubtedly  will  have  some  funds  for 
youth  programs.  I  simply  say  that  it  will 
be  difficult  for  the  mayors  and  the  local 
officials  to  find  the  center  of  respon- 
sibility. 

EJverybody's  business  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness, and  the  problem  of  youth  employ- 
ment is  one  that  is  so  intense  and  is  so 
critical  that  I  submit  it  needs  more  than 
just  ordinary  attention.  And  in  all  can- 
dor and  fairness  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  who  knows 
government  and  knows  it  well,  he  knows 
and  I  know  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  cannot  run  an  action 
program.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  an  analytical  office,  an  evalu- 
ation office.  It  is  not  an  action  office. 

I  am  not  saying  it  is  not  vital.  I  am 
not  saying  it  Is  not  important  or  com- 
petent. I  think  it  Is  all  of  that.  But  It  Is 
not  an  action  agency. 

Furthermore,  the  Domestic  Council  is 
not  an  action  agency.  The  Domestic 
Council  is  a  coordinating  agency.  The 
President's  Council  on  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity was  the  action  agency.  It  brought 
to  bear  the  power  of  the  Presidency,  the 
authority  of  Government.  It  used  the 
prestige  of  the  Presidency  and  the 
Wlilte  House  to  accomplish  an  aim  and 
a  goal,  and  it  did  something. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  going  out  and 
getting  camps  opened  for  young  people, 
or  to  see  the  Director  of  the  Budget  or  a 
member  of  the  Domestic  Council  work- 
ing with  the  National  Guard  to  get  their 
equipment  and  to  sponsor  a  summer 
camp  In  one  of  our  several  States.  No; 
what  this  council  needs  Is  direction  and 
organization. 

Let  me  cite  the  agencies  that  were 
involved  in  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity.  The  membership 
Included  the  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor, 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the 
Vice  President,  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  Council.  That  was  in  the  Executive 
order. 

One  of  the  largest  contributors  to  the 
national  youth  program  was  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Defense.  The  budget  that  was 
finally  brought  together  out  of  existing 
budgets  was  $680  million,  and  a  goodly 
amount  of  that  came  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing young  men  and  women — getting 
youngsters  jobs  in  defense  industries, 
and  employing  unused  military  facilities 
for  summer  camps. 
So  I  am  not  Impressed  by  the  rejoinder 
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by  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  rea  ize 
the  Government  is  going  through  re- 
organization, but  one  thing  we  have  slid 
that  we  need  in  this  country  is  ident  ty. 
People  are  worried  that  they  may  iDse 
their  identity  in  this  mass  society  of  o\  irs. 
I  think  one  of  the  things  needed  in  G  3v- 
emment  is  identity — identity  as  to 
where  responsibility  rests,  and  whc  is 
supposed  to  do  what,  and  to  hold  tiat 
party  accountable. 

There  is  no  way  a  youth  opportur  ity 
program  can  be  held  accoim table  whe  i  it 
is  consumed,  surrounded,  and  absor)ed 
by  the  Domestic  Coimcil. 

I  shall  have  a  further  report  as  to  ;he 
activities  of  the  council.  I  realize  t  lat 
the  budget  for  fiscal  1972  did  not  hive 
any  funds  in  it  for  the  Youth  Council. 

I  hope  that  this  discussion  on  the  S  m- 
ate  floor  will  precipitate  a  reaction  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration  to  send  up 
a  supplemental  request  that  should  re- 
ceive prompt  attention  if  it  comes. 

May  I  say  I  have  been  talking  vith 
some  mayors.  I  know  a  lot  of  them.  I '  i  as 
one.  myself.  I  meet  regularly  with  maj  ors 
and  county  oflBcials.  I  talked  with  seme 
this  morning.  They  are  asking  about  the 
program  of  the  President's  Council  on 
what  the  Administration  says.  The  m  ly- 
ors  have  been  having  their  difficul  ;ies 
getting  an  audience.  Finally  they  got  me 
with  the  President.  They  have  been  hav- 
ing difficulties  %ith  funds  locked  up  by 
the  administration — $11,145  bilUon  al- 
ready appropriated  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  fiscal  1971.  $1,324 
billion  for  programs  of  direct  assista  ice 
to  our  cities  were  impounded,  refuse<  to 
be  released,  for  fiscal  1971.  I  had  reason 
to  believe  that  under  those  circumstan  ces 
mayors  and  local  officials  might  wonder 
how  many  funds  are  going  to  be  re- 
leased for  youth. 

We  have  a  "full  employment"  budget 
for  1972.  We  have  an  unemployment 
budget  for  the  balance  of  fiscal  197  .  I 
wonder  what  it  is  that  makes  it  so  m- 
portant  that  up  until  June  30,  1971,  nil- 
lions  of  dollars  of  the  fimds  appropria  ted 
by  the  Ninety-First  Congress  should  go 
imexpended.  unallocated,  luiused,  loc  ced 
up.  But  on  July  1st,  1971,  a  brand  i  ew 
day  is  supposed  to  dawn,  and  from  t  lat 
day  on  it  is  the  full  employment  budi  ;et. 

It  just  does  not  make  much  sensn.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  need  less  reorga- 
nization and  more  action.  Let  us  mike 
what  we  have  work.  Reorganization  is  no 
substitute  for  policy  or  program.  Reshuf- 
fling programs  is  no  substitute  for  mo:  ley 
and  purposes.  Abolishing  something  t  lat 
works  is  no  substitute  for  doing  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  assumed  the  chair  as 
Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  warn  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Michii  ;an 
for  bringing  this  matter  into  some  per- 
spective and  I  would  like  to  share  Imy 
own  thinking  on  this  matter,  in  that  the 
charges  made  by  the  junior  Senator  fnom 
Mirmesota  do  warrant  objective  [re- 
sponse. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  as  the  Seha 
tor  from  Michigan  said,  that  to  my 
knowledge,  not  one  single  program —  not 
one — in  the  youth  area  has  been  redu  :ed 
in  funds,  impact,  or  thrust.  As  a  mai  ter 
of  fact,  in  this  administration  there  pas 
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been  a  substantially  increased  effort  to 
involve  American  youth  within  the  sys- 
tem of  this  Government  of  ours. 

I  would  point  out  that,  in  my  experi- 
ence gained  while  visiting  more  than  100 
campuses  over  the  last  8  to  10  years  and 
through  my  work  in  the  field  of  disad- 
vantaged youth,  what  those  young  peo- 
ple who  are  not  on  campuses,  but  who 
are  trying  to  make  it  in  a  very  tough  eco- 
nomic society,  need  more  than  somebody 
taking  care  of  them  is  for  somebody  lis- 
tening to  them,  to  give  them  a  voice,  an 
opportunity  to  be  involved  in  a  mean- 
ir^gful  way  and  a  constructive  role  in 
this  society  of  ours. 

I  think  one  of  our  fundamental  prob- 
lems is  that  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  reorganization  and  too  much  at- 
tention has  been  paid4:5>^itical  lipserv- 
ice  translated  into/programs  passed  by 
an  establishment  that  seemed  more  in- 
tent on  political  self-perpetuation  than 
on  solving  the  basic  problem. 

We  have  over  500  programs  in  the 
Federal  Government  with  impact  on 
American  young  people.  The  previous 
administration's  answer  to  bringing 
those  programs  under  one  roof  was 
totally  ineffective  Youth  Opportunity 
Council.  It  provided  no  authority 
whatsoever,  to  resolve  the  basic 
conflicts  that  exist  today  between 
youth  programs  in  various  agencies 
of  the  Government.  There  is  no 
device  in  the  Federal  Government  today 
for  evaluating  the  impact  of  youth  pro- 
grams on  those  human  beings.  Does  the 
Senator  want  to  say  that  it  is  just  talk 
about  reorganization?  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Goverrunent  is  a  large 
part  of  the  problem.  When  there  are  500 
different  youth  programs,  which  one  does 
a  young  person  go  to?  Who  listens? 
Where  do  they  get  a  response?  Who  is 
really  doing  something  about  the  prob- 
lems? Who  is  providing  an  oversight,  in 
terms  of  the  new  legislation,  to  see  what 
impact  each  programs  is  going  to  have 
on  young  people? 

The  most  desperate  need  we  have  right 
now  is  to  reorganize  this  Federal  struc- 
ture so  that  it  becomes  responsive  again — 
not  a  self -perpetuating,  self-regenerating 
bureaucracy.  I  think  if  there  is  one 
compelling  need,  It  is  not  just  to  take  this 
and  other  elements  and  put  them  into 
the  domestic  coimcil,  but  It  is  to  bring 
all  of  the  areas  affecting  young  people 
within  the  oversight  of  an  executive,  to 
make  those  programs  move  together,  to 
complement  each  other,  and  not  to  com- 
pete with  each  other  as  they  often  do 
today.  These  programs  must  work  to- 
gether to  solve  the  problems  that  afflict 
the  young  people  of  our  society,  and  give 
them  a  voice  in  making  change. 

Mr.  President,  you  do  not  do  it  simply 
with  more  money.  You  do  not  do  it  by 
patting  America's  young  people  on  the 
head.  You  do  not  do  it  by  creating  a 
Youth  Opportunity  Coimcil  that  has  no 
thrust,  no  effect,  no  authority.  You  do 
it  by  making  this  Government  respond  to 
yoimg  people  as  human  beings. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  take 
the  oversight  responsibility.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, we  must  take  a  look  at  all  of  these 
programs  see  what  else  we  can  do  to  quit 
packing  political  layer  upon  political 
layer,  and  reduce  the  size  of  this  bureauc- 


racy, so  that  a  person  can  find  out  where 
to  go  to  get  an  answer.  We  must  not  just 
layer  it  up  again  and  add  more  jobs,  but 
we  must  add  the  kind  of  quality  needed 
to  provide  opportunity  where  the  people 
are. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan for  his  comments,  and  I  join  in  those 
sentiments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  enjoyable  experience  for  us,  and  i 
think  it  may  be  worth  the  time  we  give  it. 
Today  we  are  not  really  interrupting  or 
interfering  with  the  other  business  of  the 
Senate.  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  as  they  send  in 
advocates  in  platoon  strength  in  behalf 
of  the  administration. 

I  wish  to  comment  just  briefly  on  the 
remarks  of  my  good  friend  from  Tennes- 
see. When  he  mentioned  that  there  are 
some  500  different  programs  affecting 
our  young  people,  I  gather  he  meant  by 
that,  programs  within  the  governmental 
structure.  I  accept  his  figure. 

He  asks,  "Who  listens?  Who  analyzes? 
Where  can  you  go  for  answers?" 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  why  we 
need  a  specialized  agency  called  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Council.  May  I  say 
that  this  specialized  agency  prepared  a 
full  manual  on  all  of  these  programs  for 
all  local  youth  coordinators  in  1968.  It 
can  be  brought  up  to  date  for  1969  and 
1970.  It  was  prepared  and  distributee  to 
more  than  5,000  local  officials;  and  on 
January  29-31,  1968,  a  conference  was 
held  in  Washington  that  was  attended 
by  800  Federal,  State,  and  local  voluntary 
organization  officials. 

Besides  that,  field  trips  were  made  to 
50  of  the  larger  cities  between  the  months 
of  February  and  August  by  staff  repre- 
sentatives of  the  President's  council,  to 
discuss  these  programs. 

Moreover,  in  my  capacity  as  liaison 
between  the  White  House  and  local  gov- 
ernments, in  which  I  served  for  4  years, 
we  prepared  for  the  first  time  a  total 
manual,  with  cross  indexes,  for  local  gov- 
ernment officials  on  Federal  programs, 
what  appropriation  there  was,  how  to  ap- 
ply for  them,  and  where  to  get  help. 
Forty-four  separate  meetings  were  held 
in  which  Cabinet  officers  and  others  were 
present  to  work  with  these  local  officials. 

My  good  friend  from  Tennessee  points 
out  that  the  Youth  Opportunity  Coun- 
cil had  no  authority.  I  would  respect- 
fully point  out  that  it  had  the  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der the  Executive  order.  Now  the  Do- 
mestic Council  was  also  created  under 
Executive  order.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  Domestic  Council  is  like  the  old 
lady  who  lived  in  the  shoe;  she  had  so 
many  children  she  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  It  takes  care  of  everything  on  the  do- 
mestic side. 

The  Domestic  Council  is  the  broad  um- 
brella under  which  any  of  the  domestic 
departments  and  agencies  serve — a  splen- 
did idea,  one  that  has  been  endorsed  by 
many.  I  compliment  the  administration 
for  effectuating  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  this  particular  program,  it  Is 
not  just  a  matter  of  commimication  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  col- 
lege campus  youth.  I  am  not  talking 
about  that.  That  is  another  problem. 
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I  am  talking  about  the  ghetto  youth,  the 
hieh  school  dropout,  the  grade  school 
Hropout.  I  am  talking  about  the  kid  on 
the  street  comer.  I  am  talking  about  a 
boy  who  never  has  seen  a  college,  and 
most  likely  spent  less  than  a  year  in 
high  school.  I  am  talking  about  young 
Americans  by  the  thousands  who  need 

help- 
Some  Senators  say.     Well,  name  me 

any  program  that  has  been  abolished." 
I  keep  hearing  that  all  the  time.  But  I 
will  name  some  programs  that  have  been 
underfed,  and  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
mayors'  meeting  at  the  White  House, 
mentioned  in  my  earUer  remarks.  That 
is  what  is  going  on  today,  with  $200  mil- 
lion worth  of  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Congress  on  a  subject  far  removed 
from  youth  employment;  namely,  sew- 
ers and  water,  impounded  and  unre- 
leased.  People  understand  that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Can  the  Senator  name 
me  one  that  was  not  funded  imder  the 
youth  program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  made 
the  charge.  He  said  they  were  all  funded 
well,  and  none  were  abolished,  and  none 
going  without  funds. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  have  the  planning 
funds  for  youth  opportunity  for  fiscal 
1972  been  released? 

Mr.  BROCK  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  can  tell  you.  No. 
Is  there  any  money  in  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1972  for  the  youth  opportimity 
program? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Under  the  Senator's  own 
argument,  the  Youth  Council  has  been 
abolished,  and  its  function  transferred 
to  the  domestic  coimcil,  which,  of  course, 
has  adequate  funds  for  budgeting.  So  the 
function  will  not  be  reduced.  The  serv- 
ices will  not  be  reduced.  The  programs 
will  not  be  reduced.  In  not  one  single 
area  can  the  Senator,  as  far  as  I  know, 
cite  me  an  example  where  the  funding 
level  is  at  or  below  the  level  of  2  years 
ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  number  of  al- 
lowable work  hours  projected  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  been  re- 
duced from  the  year  previously,  and  the 
length  of  the  program  itself  is  being 
cut  back.  But  more  importantly,  I  say 
most  respectfully  to  the  Senator,  there 
is  no  money  being  programed  yet.  He 
says  it  is  going  to  happen.  I  hope  so.  I 
was  bom  in  South  Dakota.  I  always 
lived  in  hopes  of  a  good  crop,  but  many 
timesit  did  not  rain. 

But  I  am  also  saying  there  must  be 
solid  authority  to  coordinate  these  pro- 
grams. I  say  there  is  as  much  or  more  au- 
thority to  coordinate  programs  under  the 
President's  Council  on  Youth  Opportu- 
nity than  there  is  in  the  domestic  coun- 
cil, surely  as  much  as  there  is  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  Senator  wants  this  coordination 
and  I  want  it.  We  want  to  have  a  place 
where  a  mayor  of  a  Governor  can  come 
and  get  some  assistance,  some  sense,  and 
cooperation,  and  we  want  to  be  able  to 
have  someone  here  at  the  Washington 
level  who  has  the  prime  responsibility 
t3  get  this  job  done. 


I  am  advised  that  there  have  been, 
over  the  last  2  years,  four  meetings,  and 
possibly  five  of  the  President's  Council 
on  Youth  Opportunity.  The  chairman 
of  that  council — namely,  the  Vict  Presi- 
dent attended  one.  I  submit  you  cannot 
have  much  of  a  program  under  that 
kind  of  a  schedule. 

And  when  I  hear  about  evaluations, 
may  I  say  that  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Council  had  expert  evaluations,  too,  and 
they  were  done  on  a  consistent  basis.  We 
did  not  build  bureaucracy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  were  never  over  25  em- 
ployees in  the  first  year;  and  I  will  guar- 
antee you  that  when  you  subdivide  these 
responsibilities  in  the  proposed  reorga- 
nization of  the  Youth  Opportunity  Coun- 
cil's functions,  jou  will  have  more  em- 
ployees than  that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield 
at  that  point 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will,  indeed. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  delighted  there  were 
evaluations.  The  questions  Is,  What  hap- 
pened to  the  evaluations?  WTiat  was  ac- 
complished as  a  result?  Is  it  not  illustra- 
tive of  the  problem  that  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  would  cite  as  an  accom- 
plishment of  his  administration  that 
they  produced  with  a  cross-index  list  of 
all  Federal  programs? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  only  one 
accomplishment — a  small  part  of  the 
total  picture. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  was  an  enormous  ac- 
complishment considering  the  number 
of  programs  in  existence.  There  has  been 
inadequate  coordination.  It  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  young  people,  but  of  making 
these  programs  work  for  all  people.  Of 
course,  young  people  need  employment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous unemployment  problem,  especially 
with  young  blacks. 

Mr.  BROCK.  All  efforts  should  be  co- 
ordinated so  that  everything  this  Gov- 
ernment does,  works  to  the  advantage  of 
our  young  people.  The  fact  is  that  there 
has  been  no  coordination  nor  has  there 
been  an  evaluation  to  achieve  a  concen- 
tration of  Federal  efforts  on  the  problem 
area.  That  is  why  the  need  for  reorgani- 
zation is  absolutely  desperate. 

I  cannot  understand  the  argument 
that  the  simple  transfering  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  youth  agency  into  the  do- 
mestic council  would  be  "disastrous."  I 
think  it  strengthens  it,  not  weakens  it, 
because  it  makes  it  a  part  of  the  total 
effort  of  the  Goverrunent  to  solve  the 
enormous  problem  affecting  people  who 
cannot  get  jobs  and  who  have  little  op- 
portunity for  wide  range  of  reasons. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Domestic 
Council  has  had  coordinating  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  work  of  the  President's 
Youth  Opportunity  Council  ever  since 
it  has  been  established.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  a  member  of  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil. He  is  Chairman  of  the  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Council,  by  Executive  order. 
There  is  no  lack  of  knowing  what  is  go- 
ing on.  The  difference  is  in  whether  you 
are  going  to  analyze  and  reorganize  or 
whether  you  are  going  to  lead. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  that  the  prob- 
lem here  is  leadership.  I  also  submit 
that  when  you  can  employ  needy  youth 
in  one  summer  to  the  extent  of  850.000 


to  900,000.  and  500,000  the  summer  be- 
fore, and  very  few  the  summer  before 
that,  there  are  some  results.  When  you 
can  get,  for  example,  even  in  the  recrea- 
tion field,  several  hundred  top  people  in 
athletics  in  this  country,  because  there  is 
a  place  of  leadership,  to  go  to  work  and 
help  youngsters,  it  is  worthwhile. 

The  Senator  wants  to  help  young  peo- 
ple, and  so  do  I.  I  say  that  they  are  not 
helped  by  burying  this  program  in  the 
established  agencies  in  Government  and 
in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
I  say  that  attention  has  to  be  focused 
upon  it,  and  I  think  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  this  program  is  being  dis- 
mantled is  that  it  has  had  no  one  in 
charge  of  it.  The  man  who  is  supposed  to 
be  in  charge  of  it  has  been  there  very 
few  times. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Does  the  Senator  deny 
that  more  youth  will  be  employed  under 
this  administration  than  under  the  pre- 
vious administration? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  certainly  do,  unless 
this  administration  comes  up  with  some- 
thing far  beyond  what  it  has  now.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  one  hallmark  of  this 
administration  is  not  employment  but 
unemployment — adult  and  youth. 

Would  the  Senator  like  to  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  BROCK.  When  I  came  into  poli- 
tics, the  unemployment  rate  was  SVz  per- 
cent under  a  previous  administration, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  see  it  is  a  con- 
siderable rate  below  that  now,  and  I 
think  we  are  continuing  to  move  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  in 
our  youth  program  we  have  found  more 
jobs  for  more  young  people.  No  matter 
how  one  refers  to  the  leadership  of  this 
program,  we  have  found  more  jobs  for 
young  people  in  the  last  2  years  than 
were  found  in  the  previous  4  years  put 
together. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  why  42  per- 
cent of  the  young  blacks  in  the  poor 
neighborhoods  of  our  major  cities  of  the 
United  States  are  without  jobs.  That  is 
why  youth  unemployment  has  gone  up 
from  18  to  28  percent.  Let  us  be  honest. 
Today,  6  percent  of  the  work  force  is  un- 
employed; 28  percent  of  the  white  youth 
are  unemployed;  42  percent  of  the  black 
youth  in  the  poor  urban  areas  are  unem- 
ployed— almost  double  what  it  was  a  year 
ago.  And  the  Senator  is  going  to  tell  me 
that  they  have  more  Jobs  for  young  peo- 
ple than  ever  before.  That  must  be  the 
new  math  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

Mr.  BROCK.  We  are  not  talking  about 
math.  We  are  talking  about  people. 


SENATE  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  THE 
FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  92D  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  EJastertime  recess  nears.  It  seems  to 
me  this  might  be  an  appropriate  time  to 
note  for  the  record  what  the  Senate  has 
been  doing  since  the  92d  Congress  con- 
vened on  January  21. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  that  it  seems 
to  me  essential  that  the  Congress  be 
adaptable  in  its  actions  in  order  to  re- 
main an  effective  institution  of  govem- 
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ment  and  thereby  fulfill  its  only  pun  )Ose 
which  is  to  serve  the  American  people^ 


One  of  the  questions  the  people  of 


the 


United  States  have  been  asking  in  re<:ent 
years — and  rightly  so — is  whether  the 
structure  and  procedures  of  Congress  are 
attuned  to  the  times.  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  searched  diligently  for  an  an- 
swer to  this  question  during  this  ses^on. 
Considerable  time  and  thought  have  l^een 
devoted  to  improving  the  functioning  of 
the  institution  of  government  of  w( 
they  are  a  part. 

EKiring  the  last  Congress,  It  will 
called,  a  major  revision  of  the  Legist 
Reorganization  Act  was  enacted  into  jaw. 
The  impact  has  been  evident  in  the  func- 
tioning of  Congress  since  the  first  session 
began.  Moreover,  in  the  past  few  months 
the  Congress  has  been  trying  to  put 
effect  additional  reforms.  The  Senatej 
example,  deliberated  at  length  on  a 
posed  revision  of  rule  XXn.  The 
|X)sed  revision  would  have  provided| 
bringing  Senate  debate  to  a  close 
vote  of  three-fifths  of  those  Sena 
present  and  voting  rather  than  byj 
existing  requirement  of  two-thirds, 
change  is  one  which  I  have  favored!  for 
a  number  of  years.  While  I  was  person- 
ally disappointed  in  the  final  outcome  in 
the  issue,  the  proposal  showed  a  marked 
growth  in  acceptance  and  the  impaqt  of 
the  month  and  a  half  which  was  devoted 
to  its  consideration.  I  venture  to  suggest, 
will  serve  to  increase  the  concern  frith 
this  question  in  the  future.  | 

Also,  in  the  area  of  Senate  reform,!  the 
joint  leadership  endorsed  and  put  Into 
practice  a  number  of  procedural  innova- 
tions suggested  by  a  bipartisan  gvoup 
consisting  of  Senators  Cr.anston,  Hughes, 
Saxbe,  and  Schweiker.  Both  the  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  in  the  Senate  IJave 
also  taken  steps  to  review  the  systeqi  of 
seniority.  And  the  Senate  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  is  inclined  to  Con- 
tinue to  listen  to  and  examine  any  addi- 
tional proposals  which  might  improve 
the  fimctioning  of  the  Senate.  | 

There  is  underway  in  the  Senat^  at 
this  time  an  extensive  consideratio(i  of 
campaign  reform.  Later  in  the  year  I  am 
confident  there  will  be  devised — espe<jial- 
ly  with  the  help  and  guidance  of  ,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore) — a  workable  measure 
which  will  deal  honestly  with  the  isfcues 
of  campaign  financing  and  spending  land 
accountability  of  contributions  to  pdliti- 
cal  campaigns.  j 

In  recent  weeks  the  Congress  has  f  on- 
sidered  whether  or  not  the  civil  suber- 
sonic  trsmsport  development  should  con- 
tinue to  be  funded  by  the  Goverrmjent. 
In  my  opinion,  the  decision  in  the  nega- 
tive on  the  SST  was  an  expressioi^  by 
Congress  of  its  independent  judgment 
that  the  proposed  venture  did  not  war- 
rant the  continufimce  of  the  immense 
expenditure  of  the  public's  money  which 
it  entailed.  However,  this  Congress,  ;also 
acting  independently,  initiated  and 
the  House  provided  for  a  10-pei 
across-the-board  increase  in  social 
rity  benefits  which  will  extend  to  26 
lion  Americans.  The  Senate  also  j( 
with  the  House  in  a  proposed  amenc 
to  the  Constitution  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18  In  all  elections.  Last  year  Con- 


gress acted,  by  the  statutory  route,  to 
insure  that  at  the  age  of  18,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  could  vote  in  Federal 
elections. 

On  March  10,  by  a  vote  of  94  to  0,  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  started  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  its  way  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  States.  Hopefully,  the 
requisite  number  of  States  will  approve 
the  amendment  in  time  to  make  the  18-, 
19-,  and  20-year-olds'  right  to  vote  a 
reality  in  all  the  elections  in  1972. 

This  session  the  Senate  has  also  ini- 
tiated and  passed  a  bill  extending  for  4 
years  the  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment program  and  carrying  forward  for 

1  year  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  Last  Thursday  the 
Senate  passed  an  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  which  focuses  on  the  crisis  of 
high  unemployment  the  Nation  is  expe- 
riencing as  a  result  of  the  recession  and 
tries  to  do  something  to  alleviate  its 
hardships,  as  called  for  in  the  initial  res- 
olution of  the  majority  policy  commit- 
tee for  this  Congress. 

A  proposal  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  rural  telephone  bank  has  been 
enacted  into  law,  and  other  legislation 
in  the  agricultiu-al  field  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  A  bill  dealing  with 
the  ceiling  on  the  public  debt  has  become 
a  public  law.  The  Interest  Equalization 
Act  has  been  extended  for  an  additional 

2  years.  Legislation  calling  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  the  Environment  the  Senate  has 
strongly  endorsed.  Approval  has  been 
given  to  over  6,000  nominations  and  tc 
three  treaties  reaching  the  Executive 
Calendar.  The  Senate  has  acted  upon  a 
number  of  other  measures  as  well,  in- 
cluding, if  I  may  make  a  highly  personal 
reference,  two  bills  in  which  Montana 
is  especially  interested.  Today  the  Sen- 
ate concluded  action  on  a  measure  ex- 
tending the  life  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  for  3  years  and  containing  other 
provisions  relating  to  the  operations  of 
the  Bank. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Senate's 
calendars — Executive  and  Legislative — 
are  clear  at  this  point  and  the  commit- 
tees are  hard  at  work  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  other  legislation. 

In  my  opinion,  thus  far  this  session 
the  Senate  has  dealt  quietly  but  effec- 
tively with  a  substantial  body  of  highly 
significant  work.  In  this  connection,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  summary 
of  major  legislation  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate through  today. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the 
leadership  that  the  Senate  has  been  con- 
sistently able  to  keep  its  calendar  clear 
by  taking  prompt  action  on  measures  re- 
ported by  its  committees.  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  achieve  this  re- 
sult, of  course,  without  the  invaluable 
assistance  the  Democratic  leadership 
has  received  from  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  (Mr.  Scott)  and,  indeed, 
the  outstanding  degree  of  cooperation 
the  leadership  has  received  from  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  both  parties. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  note  that  the 
committees  are  currently  actively  at 
work  on  such  matters  as  extension  of  the 


Military  Selective  Service  Act,  military 
pay,  military  procurement,  cost-of-living 
stabilization,  maritime  authorizations, 
consumer  legislation,  war  power  hear- 
ings, executive  branch  reorganization, 
Alaska  native  claims  legislation,  authori- 
zations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Space  Administration,  high- 
er education,  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams, employment  conditions  for  pre- 
vailing wage  employees,  environmental 
legislation,  and  appropriations  bills. 
These  matters  and  many  others  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  Senate  in  the  coming 
months. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  r6sum6  of  Senate 
legislative  activity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resumd 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Legislative  Activitt:  92d  Conosess, 
First  Session 

(By  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee) 
Through  April  2,  1971 : 

Days  in  session 42 

Hours  In  session 200:05 

Total  measures  passed 78 

Public    Laws 7 

Treaties 3 

Confirmations 6,468 

Symbols:  P/H — Passed  House;  P/8 — Passed 
Senate. 

Following  Is  a  brief  summary  of  major  Sen- 
ate activity. 

agriculture 
BuTley  tobacco:   Extending  the  time  for 
proclamation  of  marketing  quotas  for  burley 
tobacco  for   the   3   marketing  years  begin- 
ning October  1,  1971.  Public  Law  92-1. 

Burley  Tobacco — Poundage  Quotas:  Pro- 
vided for  poundage  quotas,  without  acreage 
allotments,  for  burley  tobacco;  provided  for 
a  referendum  of  burley  tobacco  growers  to 
determine  whether  they  favor  or  oppose  the 
establishment  of  farm  marketing  quotas  on 
a  poundage  basis  for  the  next  3  crop  years; 
Increased  to  15.000  pounds  the  amount  of 
quotas  a  farmer  may  lease:  provided  that 
farm  quotas  cannot  be  reduced  more  than  S 
percent  In  any  year;  prevented  allotments  of 
Vi  acre  or  less  from  being  cut  more  than  Vti 
percent  in  the  years  1972  and  1973.  8.  789. 
Public  Law  92-10. 

Citrus  Exports:  Called  on  the  President  to 
promptly  make  every  effort  to  obtain  the  re- 
moval of  the  discriminatory  Import  prefer- 
ences maintained  by  the  Ehiropean  Economic 
Community  (EEC)  with  respect  to  cltriw 
fruits  and,  should  such  efforts  not  succeed,  to 
exercise  within  60  days  his  authority  to  In- 
crease United  States  Import  duties  or  Impose 
other  Import  restrictions  against  products 
entering  the  United  States  market  from  the 
EEC.  S.  Res.  89.  Senate  adopted  4/1/71. 

Feed  Grain  Bases  or  Domestic  Wheat  Al- 
lotments for  Certain  Sugar  Producers;  wheat 
history  preservation:  Authorizes  (1)  the  es- 
tablishment of  feed  gram  bases,  or  wheat 
domestic  allotments,  for  sugar  beet  producers 
who  have  no  processing  plant  available,  be- 
cause their  former  processing  plant  ceased 
operations  on  or  after  January  1.  1970  and 
(2)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  permit 
acreage  planted  to  barley  prior  to  November 
30,  1970  to  be  considered  as  devoted  to  feed 
grains  or  wheat  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
acreage  history.  8.  795.  P/S  3/26/71.  H.B. 
5981.H.  Cal. 

Rural  Telephone  Bank:  Creates  a  rural 
telephone  bank  to  provide  supplemental  fi- 
nancing for  telephone  borrowers.  S.  70.  P/8 
3/1/71.  P/H  amended  3/24/71.  In  conference, 
appropriations 
Supplemental-Labor:  Appropriated  •60.- 
675.000  for  unemployment  compensation  for 
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Federal  employees  and  ex-servicemen.  Public 
Law  92-4. 

Continuing  Appropriations:  Continued, 
through  June  30,  1971  funding  tac  the  De- 
oartment  of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies,  appropriating  $2,404,134,605  In  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  $150 
niilUon  In  fiscal  year  1972  advance  funding 
for  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority.  Public  Law  92-7. 

CONGRESS 

Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Senate:  Expands  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  enable  It  to  acquire  any 
work  of  art.  historical  object,  document  or 
material  relating  to  historical  matters,  or  ex- 
hibit for  placement  or  exhibition  In  the  Sen- 
ate wing  of  the  Capitol,  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings,  or  In  rooms,  spaces,  or  corridors 
thereof.  S.  Res.  95.  Senate  adopted  4/1/71. 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment:  Pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  22 -member 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment  to  con- 
gist  of  11  Members  each  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  S.J.  Res.  17.  P/S  3/16/71. 

ECONOMT-rlNANCE 

Adjustment  of  Outstanding  Currency:  Per- 
mits the  write-off  of  Federal  Reserve  bank 
notes,  national  bank  notes,  and  sUver  certi- 
ficates Issued  after  June  30,  1929  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  they 
have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  or  are  held  In 
collections  and  will  never  be  presented  for 
redemption.  S.  670.  P/S  2/18/71. 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1971:  Extends  the  Appala- 
chian highway  program  for  an  additional  5 
years  and  Increases  the  authorizations  by 
$925  million;  authorizes  the  continuation  of 
the  general  program  portions  of  the  Appala- 
chian program  for  an  additional  4  years  with 
biennial  authorizations  of  $277  million  for 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  and  $294  million 
for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975;  adds  a  4-year, 
$40  million  Appalachian  Airport  Safety  Im- 
provements program;  extends  for  1  year  until 
June  30,  1972  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965;  and  makes  other 
changes.  S.  575.  P/S  3/11/71.  H.R.  5376.  H. 
Cal. 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  Amendments  of 
1971:  Excludes  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  In  the  discharge  of  Its  func- 
tions from  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  exempts  the  Bank's 
operations  from  any  annual  expenditure  and 
net  lending  (budget  outlays)  limitations  Im- 
posed on  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Qovemment; 
requires.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act, 
as  amended,  that  the  President  transmit 
annually  to  the  Congress  a  budget  for  pro- 
gram activities  and  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Bank;  requires  the  President 
to  report  annually  to  Oongess  the  amount 
of  net  lending  of  the  Bank  which  would  be 
Included  In  the  U.S.  Government  budget  If 
the  Bank's  activities  were  not  excluded  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation.  Increases  from  $3.5 
billion  to  $10  billion  the  amount  of  out- 
standing guarantees  and  Insurance  the  Bank 
may  charge  on  a  fractional  reserve  basis 
against  its  overall  limitation;  Increases  the 
overall  limitation  on  the  amount  of  loans, 
guarantees,  and  insurance  the  Bank  may 
have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  from  $13.5 
billion  to  $20  blUlon;  extends  the  Ufe  of  the 
Bank  for  3  years  (from  June  30,  1973,  to 
June  30,  1976) ;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. S.  581.  P/S  4/5/71. 

Interest  Equalization  Tax — Extension:  Ex- 
tended the  interest  equalization  taix  for  2 
years  from  March  31,  1971  to  March  31,  1973; 
provided  discretionary  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  exteiul  the  tax  to  debt  obligations 
with  maturities  of  less  than  1  year;  restricted 
the  tax-free  rollover  privilege  of  existing 
funds  to  Investments  In  the  funds  prior  to 


March  24,    1971;   and  made  other  changes. 
H.R.  5432.  Public  Law  92- 

Interest  Rates  and  Cost-of-Living  Stabili- 
zation— Temporary  Extension:  Provides  a 
temporary  extension  until  June  1,  1971  of 
certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Interest 
rates  and  cost-of-llvlng  stabilization.  BJ. 
Res.  55.  P/S  3/4/71.  H.R.  4246.  P/H  3/10/71. 
Lost  or  Stolen  Securities:  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  replace  for  their 
owners  lost  or  stolen  bearer  securities  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  their  maturity.  S.  1181. 
P/S  3/19/71. 

Public  Debt  and  Interest  Rate  Limitations: 
Increased  the  permanent  debt  limitation 
from  $380  billion  to  $400  billion  and  provided 
for  a  temporary  Increase  (until  July  1.  1972) 
from  $15  billion  to  $30  billion;  provided  that 
long-term  U.S.  obligations.  In  an  aggregate 
amount  not  exceeding  $10  billion,  may  be 
Issued  without  regard  to  the  statutory  4V4 
percent  UnUtatlon  on  the  Interest  rate  on 
long-term  bonds;  and  provided  that  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment obligations  Issued  after  March  3, 
1971  having  a  market  value  below  face  value 
cannot  be  redeemed  at  face  or  par  value  In 
payment  of  any  UjS.  tax.  Public  Law  92-6. 

Social  Security  Amendments:  Increased  so- 
cial security  benefits  by  10  percent  across- 
the-board  retroactive  to  January  1,  1971;  In- 
creased by  5  percent  special  payments  to  cer- 
tain persons  age  72  and  over;  and  provided 
for  an  Increase  In  the  taxable  wage  base  from 
$7,800  to  $9,000  effective  January  1972  and  a 
5.15  percent  increase  In  the  Ux  rates  In  1976 
and  thereafter.  Public  Law  92-5. 

Transfer  of  Trust  Funds  to  the  Philip- 
pines: Provides  for  the  transfer  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  of  money  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  holds  in  a  special  trust  ac- 
count to  make  principal  and  Interest  pay- 
ments on  outstanding  matured  bonds  of  the 
Philippines  and  Its  political  subdivisions 
issued  before  1934.  S.  1330  P/S  3/25/71. 

GENERAL   GOVERNMENT 

Lowering  the  Voting  Age  to  18:  Proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older,  S.J.  Res. 
7.  P/S  3/10/71.  P/H  3/23/71. 


Include  services  as  well  as  products,  reserv- 
ing to  the  blind  first  preference  for  6  yean 
after  enactment;  authorizes  $200,000  an- 
nually to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  S.  567.  P/S  3/25/71. 

Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971:  Pro- 
vides, when  the  national  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment equals  or  exceeds  4.5  p>ercent  for  3 
months,  for  programs  of  public  service  em- 
ployment for  unemployed  persons;  funding 
for  such  programs  to  be  triggered  as  unem- 
plojrment  Increases;  authorizes  ceilings  of 
$750  million  through  June  30,  1972  and  $1 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  at  which  time  said  authorization  Is  to 
expire;  and  contains  other  provisions.  8.  31. 
P/S  4/1/71. 

PROCLAMATIONS 

National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War/ Missing  in  Action:  Authorized  the  Pres- 
ident to  designate  the  week  beginning  March 
21.  1971  as  "National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War/Mlsslng  in  Action."  Public 
Law  92-6. 

Volunteers  of  America  Week:  Authorized 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week  of 
March  1971  as  Volunteers  of  America  Week. 
Public  Law  92-3. 

RESOURCE    BTTILDTTP 

Lincoln  Back  Country,  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  Lolo  National  Forests,  Montana:  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as 
wilderness  the  national  forest  lands  known 
as  the  Lincoln  Back  Country,  and  pMrts  of 
the  Levris  and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  For- 
ests In  Montana.  S.  484.  P/S  4/5/71. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Sonic  Booms — Regulation:  Prohibits,  with 
certain  exceptions,  operation  of  civil  air- 
craft at  a  speed  greater  than  sound  (macb 
1)  over  the  United  States  except  by  author- 
ization of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion; provides  that  supersonic  transport 
(SST)  prototypes  comply  with  existing  noise 
standards  applicable  to  new  sul>6onlc  jets; 
and  requires  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  submit  to  Congress  and  the  public  a  re- 
port covering  all  aspects  of  the  prototype 
program  when  It  Is  completed.  S.  1117.  P'S 
3/19/71. 


INDIANS 

Blackfeet  and  Gros  Ventre  Tribes.  Mon- 
tana: Authorizes  division  and  disposition  of 
Judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  Montana, 
and  the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belk- 
nap Reservation,  Montana.  S.  671.  P/S 
3/11/71. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Passport  Fees:  Authorizes  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  to  receive  the  fee  of  $2 
for  execution  of  an  application  for  a  pass- 
port. S.  531.  P/S  2/11/71. 

TREATIES 

Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty  of  1914 — Termina- 
tion: Ex.  L  (91-2).  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  2/17/71. 

Extradition  Treaty  With  Spain:  Covers  23 
extraditable  offenses.  Including  aircraft  hi- 
jacking and  offenses  relating  to  narcotic 
drugs.  Ex.  N  (91-2).  Resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion agreed  to  2/17/71. 

Treaty  With  Mexico  Providing  for  the  Re- 
covery and  Return  of  Stolen  Archaeological, 
Historical  and  Cultural  Properties:  Ex.  K 
(91-2).  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
2/11/71 

LABOR 

Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped — 
Sale  of  Products  and  Services:  Amends  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  to  extend  the  special  pri- 
ority In  the  selling  of  certain  products  to 
the  Federal  Government  now  reserved  for 
the  blind  to  the  other  severely  handicapped, 
assuring,  however,  that  the  blind  will  have 
first  preference,  and  to  expand  the  category 
of  contracts  under  which  the  blind  and  other 
severely  handicapped  would  have  priority  to 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
again  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  at  this  time, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBMISSION  OF  A  REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  submit,  for  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  a 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  reference  to 
Senate  Resolution  45. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   10 
A.M.  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  7,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imtmimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today. 
It  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10  a.m.  on 
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Wednesday  next,  April  7,  for  a  pro  form  a, 
session  on  that  day,  with  no  business,  no 
speeches,  no  bills  and  resolutions  to  qe 
introduced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoi^t 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


April  5,  1971 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SETi  • 
ATOR  STENNIS,  SENATOR  TAI- 
MADGE,  AND  SENATOR  ERVIN  Ofl 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  14,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday,  April  14,  at  the  conclusiofi 
of  the  remarks  by  the  distinguished  Seil- 
ator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dole),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (M:. 
Stznnis)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the  distir- 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tai- 
MADGEt,  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to 
be  followed  by  the  distinguished  Senate  r 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  fqr 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  EXTENSION  OP 
TIME  T9  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres  - 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administrs  - 
tion  may  have  until  midnight  tonight  tjo 
file  its  reports  on  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoiit 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  AN  ORDER 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  tl^e 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  said  thei  e 
will  be  no  speeches  on  Wednesday,  but  h  e 
means  with  the  exception,  of  course,  cf 
those  for  which  special  orders  have  be^ 
granted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wals 
speaking  about  Wednesday  next,  Aprl 
7,  for  a  Pro  Forma  session  with  np 
speeches  and  no  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  speeches  will  be  oji 
the  14th. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  YeS.  If 
failed  to  make  that  clear,  I  am  glad  thfe 
distinguished  assistant  Republican  leadqr 
called  it  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absencje 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cle^c 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  ca|l 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tt^ 
order  for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoiit 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  Ot 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  OK 
WEDNESDAY  APRIL  14,   1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday,  April  14,  1971,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguishe  1 
Senator    from    North     Carolina     (Mr. 


Ervin),  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  a  limitation 
on  speeches  made  therein  of  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STAFF  BRIEFING  CONDUCTED  BY 
MAJORITY  AND  MINORITY  WHIPS 
ON  MARCH  30,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  March  30,  1971.  the  distin- 
guished assistant  RepubUcan  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin). 
and  I,  conducted  a  meeting  to  which  we 
had  invited  the  administrative  and  leg- 
islative assistants  of  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I  con- 
ducted that  meeting  with  the  approval 
and  authorization  of  the  distinguished 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  ac- 
quaint staff  members  of  Senators  with 
the  procedures  that  are  being  utilized 
and  which,  in  great  measure,  had  been 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  .  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Io«a  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Schweiker), 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe). 

The  meeting  was  very  well  attended. 
It  is  my  recollection  that  there  were  about 
200  staff  members  there.  Questions  were 
asked  and  answers  were  given.  A  printed 
transcript  of  the  statements  made  dur- 
ing that  briefing  has  been  prepared. 

Hoping  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  Senators  and  their  staffs — and  also 
helpful  to  them — I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  that  meet- 
ing, which  occurred  on  March  30,  1971, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Transcript  of  Staff  Briefing  Conducted  bt 

Majority  andUhinority  Whips  on  March 

30,  1971  ^  ■ 

Senator  Griffin.  Senator  Byrd  and  I  want 
to  welcome  you  to  this  meeting.  We  are  start- 
ing very  close  to  time  because  the  Senate 
goes  In  at  9:45  and  our  opportunity  will  be 
rather  limited  to  cover  the  area  that  we 
would  like  to  cover.  This  meeting  has  been 
called  with  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Scott,  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders.  I  want  to  Indicate  that 
there  will  be  some  time  for  questions  after 
Senator  Byrd  makes  a  presentation;  and  If 
neither  Senator  Byrd  nor  I  can  answer  the 
question,  we  are  backed  up  by  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  Senate  Parliamentarian, 
Dr.  Riddick. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington  about 
15  years  ago  as  a  new  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  member  who  had  served 
for  some  25  years  was  leaving  and  he  made 
a  deep  Impression  on  me.  He  was  Congress- 
man George  Dondero.  Congressman  George 
Dondero  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  ses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives,  al- 
ways gave  a  lecture  on  order  and  decorum 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  and  on  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  and  building  respect 
for  the  institution. 

Over  the  years,  his  lectures,  like  water 
falling  on  rocks,  gradually  made  an  impres- 
sion, and  he  made  a  lot  of  progress.  Although 
his  lectures  were  primarily  designed  and 
aimed  at  the  newer  Congressmen,   frankly, 


the  senior  members  really  needed  it  more 
than  the  freshmen  in  many  instances. 

He  would  always  make  the  point,  of  course 
that  his  colleagues  should  be  addressed  in  the 
third  person  or  referred  to  In  the  third  per- 
son. I  well  rememger  that  crusty,  stubborn 
Congressman  from  my  State,  Clare  Hoffman, 
who  came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  he  was  65  and  served  another  20  years. 
On  one  occasion  he  got  up  and,  referring  to 
his  adversary  In  a  very  heated  debate  that 
was  going  on,  referred  to  the  "very  able  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York  for 
whom  I  have  a  minimum  of  high  regard." 

But,  nevertheless,  George  Dondero's  efforts 
were  very  helpful,  and  I  wonder  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  have  been 
like  if  he  had  not  taken  a  special  interest 
In  trying  to  maintain  and  improve  the  order 
and  decorum  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Frankly,  we  are  very  fortunate  in  the 
Senate  to  have  an  outstanding  Senator  who 
is  not  only  an  able  and  distinguished  leader 
but  who  takes  a  special  Interest  in  this  mat- 
ter of  maintaining  order  and  decorum  and 
building  respect  for  the  Senate  as  an  in- 
stitution. Through  his  leadership,  and  along 
with  the  initiative  of  four  newer  Senators— 
I  refer  to  Senators  Cranston,  Hughes,  Saxbe 
and  Schweiker — there  have  been  some  rather 
radical  changes,  radical  in  terms  of  the 
Senate,  changes  made  in  procedures  and 
rule.s  and  practices  particularly  on  the  Floor 
of  the  Senate.  Both  Senator  Byrd  and  I 
and  the  joint  leadership  want  the  under- 
standing and  cooperation  of  Senate  ataff 
members,  not  only  becaiise  some  of  these 
regulations  and  practices  directly  affect  you, 
but  because  we  realize  that  if  we  have  your 
understanding  and  cooperation  then  we  have 
a  better  chance  in  having  the  understanding 
and  cooperation  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. So.  now  at  this  time  it  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  present  a  Senator  whom 
you  already  know,  who  is  a  very  able  and 
distinguished  member  of  the  leadership,  do- 
ing an  outstanding  Job,  Senator  Robert  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Byrd.  Good  morning  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  Senator  Griffin.  Senator  Moss.  Let 
me  express  my  appreciation  to  all  of  you — 
and  to  your  Senators — for  this  very  splendid 
attendance  today. 

Senator  Grlffln  has  laid  the  proper  foun- 
dation for  this  discussion  by  saying  that 
there  are  certain  new  procedures — not  neces- 
sarily rules,  because  we  have  not  changed 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate — which 
have  been  Inaugurated  through  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  of  our  colleagues  whose  names 
he  mentioned,  and  which  we  think  will  ex- 
pedite the  business  of  the  Senate.  As  Senator 
Griffin  stated,  it  is  our  feeling  that  If  we 
have  the  understanding  of  the  administra- 
tive assistants  and  the  legislative  assistants 
and  the  other  people  on  the  staffs  of  Sena- 
tors, we  will  then  be  able  to  aid  your  Sena- 
tors, and  we  will  better  be  able  to  expedite 
the  flow  of  business  in  the  Senate. 

The  procedures,  of  course,  are  useless  un- 
less they  are  followed  by  all.  And  we  cannot 
enforce  the  rules  on  one  Senator  and  not  en- 
force the  rules  on  every  other  Senator.  The 
Intent  is  not  to  straight-Jacket  your  Senator. 
The  Intent  Is  to  expedite  the  business  of  the 
Senate  and  to  Improve  the  Image  of  the  in- 
stitution as  people  In  the  galleries  who 
visit  It  from  day  to  day  watch  It  in  Its  opera- 
tion. The  Senate  is  something  that  is  greater 
than  the  composition  of  all  100  Senators  and 
their  staffs,  and  it  is  that  institution  in 
which  we  are  most  interested  today. 

The  first  item  I  wish  to  discuss:  three- 
minute  statements  during  morning  business. 
If  we  strictly  followed  Rtile  VII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  there  would  be  no 
three-minute  statements  during  morning 
business.  There  would  be  no  speeches.  But 
by  unanimous  consent,  we  provide  for  three- 
minute  statements  during  morning  business. 
Now  there  was  a  time,  until  Just  this  year, 
when  a  Senator,  having  utilized  his  three 
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nilnutes.  would  ask  for  another  five  minutes 
tai  then  another  ten  minutes,  and  I  have 
seen  three  minute  speeches  go  on  for  half  an 
hour,  and  15-mlnute  colloquies  go  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  And  so  it  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  and  programming  the  busl- 
oees  of  the  Senate,  and  scheduling  the  ap- 
pcarances  of  your  Senators,  that  we  want  to 
jl^ualnt  you  with  the  new  procedures. 

Under  the  new  procedures,  a  three-minute 
statement  during  morning  business  will  be 
a  three-minute  statement.  Now,  there  Is  a 
difference  between  morning  business  and  the 
morning  hour.  The  morning  hour  is  the  first 
two  hours  after  the  session  begins  following 
an  adjournment.  But  It  Is  morning  business 
that  we  are  talking  about — that  period  in 
which  petitions  and  memorials  are  presented, 
committee  reports  are  submitted,  and  bills 
(md  resolutions  are  Introduced. 

During  that  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  statements  are  to 
be  limited  to  three  minutes  with  no  exten- 
sions. Please  inform  your  Senators  that  there 
can  be  no  extension  of  the  three-minute 
statement.  In  order  to  help  your  Senator, 
therefore,  each  of  you  will,  I  think,  want  to 
have  someone  on  the  staff  underscore  the 
portions  of  his  statement  that  are  to  be  read. 
If  he  has  a  lO-minute  statement  and  he  has 
given  portions  of  it  out  to  the  press,  then 
you  will  want  to  underscore  those  particular 
lines  for  him  so  that  he  will  read  on  the 
Floor  of  the  Senate  the  statement  that  has 
actually  gone  out  to  the  press.  You  can  time 
it  pretty  well  so  that  the  portions  that  have 
been  underlined  will  fit  Into  the  three- 
minute  period. 

Also,  please  tell  your  Senator  that  once  he 
has  consumed  the  three  minutes,  and  the 
chair  uses  the  gavel,  he  should  not  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  remainder  of  the 
statement  to  go  into  the  record.  He  should 
simply  hand  It  In  at  the  desk,  and  it  wUl  all 
go  m  the  record. 

Statements  also  may  be  submitted  by  Sen- 
ators at  the  desk,  and  they  will  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  record.  Statements  have  to  be 
delivered  at  the  desk  by  the  Senators  them- 
selves. 

Now,  if  you  will  check  your  Record  each 
day  near  the  close  of  the  Senate  section  you 
wijl  find  a  "program"  for  the  next  day's  ses- 
sion. For  example,  on  yesterday,  I  stated  the 
program — I  try  to  state  the  program  at  the 
end  of  every  day — as  follows:  "Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows.  The 
Senate  will  convene  at  9:45  a.m.  Following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
swndlng  order" — the  Majority  Leader  and 
the  Minority  Leader  are  recognized  under  a 
standing  order  immediately  following  the 
prayer  and  the  disposition  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal — "the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  wlli  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes."  That  would  take  the  time 
up  to  about  ten  o'clock.  Then,  "following 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  30  minutes,"  and  so  on. 
'  So,  if  you  will  follow  that  program  each 
day,  you  will  be  able  to  schedule  the  appear- 
ance of  your  Senator  on  the  Floor  In  a  way 
first  15  minutes,  beginning  at  9:45.  Then 
there  will  be  a  period  for  not  to  exceed  30 
the  Floor  at  9:45  today  with  a  three-minute 
speech  because  Senator  Muskle  will  have  the 
first  15  minutes,  beginning  at  9:45.  Then 
there  will  be  a  period  for  not  to  exceed  30^ 
minutes  with  a  three-minute  limit  on  state-^ 
ments  therein.  So,  your  Senator  should  show 
up  on  the  Flooi  today,  for  example,  with  his 
three-minute  statement  during  that  30-mln- 
ute  period  which,  according  to  the  program 
at  the  rear  of  the  Senate  section  In  yester- 
day's Record,  will  occur  from  ten  to  ten- 
thirty  a.m. 

If  a  Senator  misses  the  Floor  during  that 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  and  he  has  a  three-minute  state- 
ment, he  should  turn  It  In  at  the  desk  and 


It  will  appear  In  the  Record,  because  he  can- 
not get  the  floor  for  a  three-minute  state- 
ment that  Is  not  germane  once  the  unfin- 
ished business  comes  down.  As  long  as  there 
is  business  before  the  Senate,  he  cannot  get 
the  floor  for  a  statement  that  is  not  ger- 
mane, until  the  Pastore  RxUe — paragraph  3 
of  Rule  VIII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate — has  run  its  course.  A  privileged  mat- 
ter, of  course,  such  as  the  submission  of  a 
conference  report,  can  be  brought  up  at  any 
time.  So  much  for  the  three-minute  state- 
ment to  be  made  during  morning  business. 

If  your  Senator  has  a  statement  which  he 
wishes  to  make  early  in  the  day  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  better  press  coverage  perhaps, 
and  if  it  takes  longer  than  three  minutes 
and  he  wlst^es  to  make  that  speech  in  Its  en- 
tirety, and  If  it  is  not  germane  to  whatever 
business  may  be  scheduled  for  Floor  debate, 
the  Leadership  will  be  glad  to  come  In  early 
and  arrange  for  him  to  have  time  to  make 
that  speech  provided  It  does  not  exceed  15 
minutes.  Such  an  order  for  recognition  of 
your  Senator  must  be  arranged  In  advance 
and  must  be  arranged  on  a  day  when  the 
Senate  Is  in  session. 

For  example,  a  Senator's  staff  should  not 
call  up  the  leadership  on  Saturday  and  say, 
"We  would  like  for  our  Senator  to  have  15 
minutes  before  the  morning  business  on 
Monday,"  because  It  Is  too  late  to  make  the 
arrangements.  The  leadership  will  have  to 
be  contacted,  in  such  a  case,  when  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session  on  Friday,  in  order  for  spe- 
cial recognition  of  your  Senator  on  Monday 
next.  Moreover,  such  15-mlnute  speeches  are 
to  be  made  prior  to  morning  business.  I  have 
known  a  staff  member  or  so  who  have  called 
to  say,  "My  Senator  would  like  to  have  15 
minutes  at  1:30  tomorrow  afternoon."  This 
cannot  be  arranged  in  advance  because  the 
Senate  will  likely  be  debating  a  matter  at 
1:30  In  the  afternoon.  The  15-mlnute 
speeches  have  to  come  before  morning  busi- 
ness. The  noon  hour  being  the  normal  meet- 
ing hour,  the  15-mlnute  speech  would  usu- 
ally occur  before  noon.  Sometimes  the  Sen- 
ate comes  in  at  eleven  o'clock  or  earlier  be- 
cause of  a  heavy  calendar  of  business.  There- 
fore, the  15  minutes  for  the  speech  of  your 
Senator  would  have  to  be  given  before  that 
hour,  and  the  leadership  will  convene  the 
Senate  early  accordingly.  So  arrange  In  ad- 
vance by  at  least  one  day. 

How  do  you  arrange  for  your  Senator  to 
have  15  minutes?  Contact  the  leadership. 
On  the  Democratic  side  you  may  call  my 
office,  52158,  during  the  day,  and  In  the  eve- 
ning, you  may  call  52297.  You  may  also  call 
the  Democratic  leadership  on  the  Floor,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  try  to  arrange  for  your 
Senator  to  have  a  15-mlnute  period  the 
following  morning  In  which  to  make  a 
speech.  Or  call  Mr.  Klmmltt's  office — the 
Secretary  to  the  Majority — and  his  number 
is  53735.  Don't  call  the  Policy  Committee. 
Don't  call  the  cloakroom.  This  Is  not  their 
responsibility.  Call  those  of  us  who  are 
responsible  for  the  proper  scheduling  of 
your  Senator's  speech.  If  you  again  need 
those  numbers,  my  secretary,  Mrs.  Low,  who 
is  here,  can  give  them  to  you  after  this 
meeting. 

Those  on  the  Republican  side,  may  call 
Mr.  Mark  Trice's  office — he  Is  the  Secretary 
to  the  Minority — on  53835,  or  you  may  call 
Mr.  Bill  Hlldebrand  or  Mr.  Cecil  Holland, 
who  are  the  assistants  to  Senators  Scott 
and  Grlffln,  respectively.  You  may  also  call 
52708,  Senator  Griffin's  number. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  extension  of  the 
15-mlnute  speech.  If  the  speech  Is  an  hour 
In  length,  have  someone  on  the  staff  under- 
score the  speech  so  that  your  Senator  can 
read  that  speech  In  15  minutes,  because  If 
he  asks  to  extend  the  time  beyond  15  min- 
utes, someone  in  the  leadership  Is  going  to 
be  forced  to  object.  We  don't  like  to  object, 
but  we  have  to  do  it  if  the  rules  are  going 
to  work. 


Say,  two  or  three  Senators  wish  to  conduct 
a  colloquy.  Earlier  the  leadership  had  de- 
cided that  a  Senator  could  get  unanimous 
consent  to  set  aside  an  hour,  or  30  minutes, 
or  45  minutes  for  a  colloquy.  This  was  given 
a  fair  trial,  but  it  did  not  work  because.  In 
some  Instances,  Senators  would  not  show 
on  the  Floor  or  a  Senator  would  have  30 
minutes  or  45  minutes  or  an  hour  and  no 
colloquy  occurred — the  other  Senators  did 
not  show.  The  result  was,  the  Senator  made 
an  hour  long  speech,  and  complaints  came 
from  other  Senators  that  this  was  not  in 
conformity  with  the  procedures  agreed  upon. 
So  the  leadership  decided  to  cut  out  the 
pre-mornlng  business  colloquies  unless  Sen- 
ators wish  to  conduct  such  colloquies  In  the 
15-minute  period  for  which  a  Senator  has 
gotten  an  order  In  advance. 

Now,  let's  say  that  Senator  Church  and 
Senator  Ea.gleton,  for  example,  wish  to  carry 
on  a  colloquy  prior  to  morning  business,  and 
they  want  more  than  15  minutes.  They  can 
arrange  to  do  so  in  this  way.  Senator  Church 
can  have  the  leadership  set  aside  15  minutes 
for  himself  and  Senator  Eagleton  can  have 
the  leadership  set  aside  the  following  15  min- 
utes for  himself.  Both  Senators  must  be  on 
the  Floor  to  claim  the  time,  and  there  will 
be  a  bona  fide  colloquy.  The  procedure  re- 
garding colloquies  hasn't  been  altered  with 
the  intent  of  reflecting  upon  any  Senator, 
but  it  Just  developed  that  the  30  minute,  45 
minute,  and  one  hour  colloquies  didn't  work 
out  according  to  plan. 

So  keep  in  mind  that  each  Senator  Is  lim- 
ited to  15  minutes  prior  to  morning  business, 
and  unanimous  consent  must  be  arranged  in 
advance.  Have  your  Senator  on  the  Floor  on 
time,  or  else  his  order  for  recognition  will 
have  to  be  vacated.  See  that  he  Is  on  the 
Floor  two  or  three  minutes  early,  please. 

Now,  we  have  covered  the  so-called  three- 
minute  rule  and  the  so-called  15-mlnute 
rule.  But  suppose  your  Senator  wants  to 
make  an  hour  long  speech,  he  Intends  to 
make  an  hour  long  speech,  and  he  is  deter- 
mined to  make  an  hour  long  speech;  or  sup- 
pose two  Senators  want  very  much  to  engage 
In  a  long  colloquy — an  hour,  an  hour-and-a 
half  or  two  hours.  When  can  this  lengthy 
speech  or  the  long  coUoquy  be  conducted? 
It  can  be  done  In  the  afternoon  following  the 
disposition  of  the  unfinished  business.  After 
the  business  of  the  day  is  disposed  of,  a  Sen- 
ator may  come  on  the  Floor  and  talk  as  long 
as  he  wants  to.  and  Senators  may  conduct 
colloquies  as  long  as  they  care  to,  but  let 
the  leadership  on  your  side  know  if  your 
Senator  plans  to  make  a  long  speech  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening.  Many  of  you  will  recall 
the  lengthy  speeches  that  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  used  to  make  in  the  shank  of  the 
afternoon.  So  that  Is  the  time  for  the  long 
speeches. 

The  fourth  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
this.  Notify  your  Senator  immediately  when 
the  bell  sounds  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  be- 
cause no  longer  can  we  hold  the  vote  30 
minutes  or  35  minutes  or  40  minutes  for 
Senators  to  get  to  the  Floor.  The  maximum 
Is  20  minutes,  and  a  five-minute  warning 
bell  vrill  sound  before  the  result  of  the  vote 
is  announced  by  the  Chair.  When  that  five- 
minute  bell  rings,  the  vote  will  be  announced 
Jtist  300  seconds  thereafter.  Have  your  Sen- 
ator on  the  Floor  within  that  five  minutes,  or 
he  will  miss  the  vote. 

The  fifth  point  I  wish  to  discuss  is  the 
regulation  which  now  allows  only  one  per- 
son from  a  Senator's  personal  staff  on  the 
Floor  except  during  a  rollcall  vote.  Through 
last  year,  the  regulations  provided  for  as 
many  as  two  persons  from  a  Serator's  per- 
son^ staff  to  be  on  the  Floor  at  any  one  time. 
The  regulations  have  been  changed,  and 
I'll  state  why.  Last  year.  36,300  clerks  to 
Senators  were  admitted  to  the  Floor,  and 
10,376  conmilttee  employees  were  admitted 
to  the  Floor  making  a  total  of  36.676  em- 
ployees who  were  admitted  to  the  Floor 
during    the    second    session    of    the    91st 
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Cong^ress.  Too  many  people  were  on  tAe 
Senate  Floor.  Consequently,  the  Senate  Rul  !s 
Committee  has  now  changed  the  regulation 
so  as  to  allow  only  one  staff  person  frocn 
Senator's  office  to  be  on  the  Floor  at  any  one 
time.  A  second  member  of  a  Senator's  stiff 
may  come  to  the  Senate  lobby — which  Is 
the  lobby  Just  back  of  the  presiding  offlcei  's 
chair — to  take  dictation  or  to  confer  with 
his  Senator.  A  card  Is  issued  by  the  Sergeatt 
at  Anns  of  a  different  color  from  that  whldh 
Is  issued  to  the  clerk  who  goes  on  the  Floqr. 

A  standing  unanimous  consent  order  w^ 
agreed  to  early  thL^  year  requiring  thft 
when  a  yea-and-nay  roUcall  vote  begins,  4ll 
ataff  personnel  to  Senators  must  be  clearid 
from  the  Floor  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  So 
it  Is  best  for  those  staff  employees  who  do 
not  have  actual  official  business  on  the  Flofcr 
to  go  in  the  beginning  to  the  Senate  gallefy 
which  is  set  aside  for  Senate  staff  members 
and  not  come  on  the  Floor  at  all  during  t^e 
debate.  Rule  XXXIII  states  that  clerks 
Senators — and  I  use  the  word  "clerk ' 
cause  that  Is  the  word  used  in  the  rule 
may  have  the  privilege  of  the  Floor  "wh^ 
In  the  actual  discharge  of  their  offlcJ 
duties. "  Therefore,  It  is  urged  that  staff  pel'- 
sonnel  come  to  the  Floor  as  sparingly  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  avoid  overcrowding  and  die- 
order,  but  when  you  do  find  It  neceasary  to 
come  to  the  Floor  in  the  actual  dlscha 
of  official  business  for  your  Senator,  thin 
you  do  have  the  privilege  of  the  Floor.  |l, 
for  one.  will  do  everything  I  can  to  defei^d 
the  right  of  any  staff  personnel  who 
on  the  Floor  In  the  actual  discharge  of  of| 
clal  duties. 

But  there  are  very  controversial  Issues  tt 
come  up — for  example,  the  vote  on  the  SST 
when  many  aides  to  Senators  have  heret 
fcK^e  come  to  the  Floor  Just  to  observe  wt 
was  going  on.  There  was  one  occasion  dv 
ing  a  vote  the  year  before  last,  when  the 
were  115  staff  personnel  on  the  Floor  of  tt 
Senate.  I  know  you  will  agree  that  this  is  : 
good  for  the  Senate.  It  Is  not  conducive 
good  order  and  decorum  In  the  Senate. 
so  the  leadership  urges  that  the  people 
the  offices  of  Senators  not  come  on  the  Flc 
except  when  on  official  business.  There  is| 
gallery  that  Is  set  aside  for  staff.  Until 
cently,   it   was   the   gallery   Just   behind   tl 
clock   that   faces   the  presiding  officer, 
staff   gallery   has    been   changed   to   galle 
No.   1.  I  believe,  which   is  In   the  northea 
corner  over  here — as  though  I  were  now  fa 
Ing   the   presiding   officer,   and   then   to 
right  and  In  that  direction  (pointing) .  It ' 
thought  that  staff  personnel  would  then  hs 
a  better  view  of  the  Senate,  their  Senat 
could  better  see  them,  and  the  staff  woi 
be  directly  over  the  Senate  reception  re 
so  that  It  would  be  Just  a  matter  of  a  mi^ 
ute  or  two  If  the  Senator  signaled  his  st 
member  to  come  down  and  the  Senator  cou 
meet  his  staff  member  in  the  reception 
off  the  Floor.  We  thought  this  would 
a   better  vantage  point   to  the  members 
the  staff. 

Moreover,  staff  members  may  now 
notes  while  sitting  in  the  gallery  set  aside  : 
staff.  Until  recently,  this  was  not  allow^ 
but  the  regulation  has  now  been  changed  Ito 
accommodate  staff  members  who  are  in  tiie 
gallery  and  wish  to  take  notes.  T 

Additionally,  please  try  to  encourage  your 
Senator  to  use  the  microphone.  This  will  aic- 
commodate  staff  people  who  sit  In  the  gal- 
lery and  who  are  trying  to  hear  what  is  belhg 
said  and  who  want  to  advise  their  Senatcr, 
If  need  be,  of  what  has  been  said  in  his  mj- 
sence.  If  aides  can't  hear  what  is  being  s^ld 
on  the  Ploori  then  they  can't  advise  th^lr 
Senators  of  what  has  developed  when  th(ey 
axe  called  to  the  reception  room,  or  later,  |to 
the  Floor.  Ask  your  Senators  to  use  th(>6e 
microphones.  There  are  some  Senators  who 
perhaps  don't  need  to  use  the  mlcrophon^. 
Senator  Pastore,  for  example,  can  be  heard  ;in 
all  quarters  of  the  Chamber.  Senator  Stenais 
can  be  heard.  But  if  Senators  will  use  the 


microphones,  this  insures  the  visitors  in  the 
gallery  of  a  better  understanding  of  what  is 
being  said  on  the  Floor,  it  insures  the  staff 
people  in  the  gallery  of  the  same,  it  accom- 
modates the  press  In  the  gallery,  it  guaran- 
tees that  other  Senators  may  better  hear, 
and.  Importantly,  when  a  Senator  uess  the 
microphone  his  voice  Is  piped  back  into  the 
cloakrooms  and  the  young  men  who  are  at 
the  desks  In  the  cloakrooms  can  hear  what  is 
being  said  on  the  Floor  and  can  then  be  in 
a  better  position  to  advise  the  various  offices 
as  to  what  is  going  on. 

One  further  note  with  respect  to  staff  per- 
sonnel on  the  Floor.  Pour  staff  members  of 
a  committee  Involved  in  the  subject  matter 
under  debate  are  allowed  the  privileges  cf 
the  Floor  at  any  one  time  under  the  regula- 
tions. And  under  the  regulation  which  pro- 
vides for  clearing  of  the  Floor  of  a  Senator's 
staff  during  a  rollcall  vote,  committee  staff 
people  Involved  In  the  business  before  the 
Senate  are  not  required  to  leave  the  Floor 
during  the  vote. 

Now,  if  your  Senator  Is  managing  a  bill,  or 
If  he  Is  leading  the  flght  against  It,  as  say. 
Senator  Proxmlre  was  on  the  SST,  then  If 
that  Senator  wishes  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  personal  staff  member  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  Floor  during  the  vote, 
unanimous  consent  will  be  granted.  It  is 
best  that  the  Senator  clear  this  with  the  lead- 
ership so  that  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing. I  say  this  so  that  we  may  avoid  a 
situation  In  which  a  half  dozen  staff  members 
are  on  the  Floor  who  merely  are  there  to 
observe,  and  to  avoid  having  Senators  stand 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  their  respec- 
tive staff  members  to  remain  on  the  Floor 
during  the  taking  of  a  roll  call  vote.  The 
leadership  would  have  to  object  to  this.  So  It 
Is  urged,  therefore,  that  a  Senator  who  wishes 
his  personal  staff  man  to  stay  on  the  Floor 
during  a  vote — such  as.  for  example,  Sen- 
ator Church,  dicing  the  debate  recently, 
asked  that  his  staff  man  be  permitted  to  stay 
on  the  Floor  because  Senator  Church  was 
managing  the  effort  to  amend  Rule  XXII, 
and  Mr.  Barthelmes  was  granted  permission 
to  do  so— get  unanimous  consent  for  such. 
The  leadership  will  be  glad  to  get  this  for 
your  Senator,  but  It  ought  to  be  gotten  In  ad- 
vance because  if  the  rollcall  vote  starts  and 
a  Senator  gets  up  and  asks  permission  for  his 
staff  member  to  remain  on  the  Floor  and  a 
half  dozen  other  Senators  do  the  same,  the 
leadership  will  be  forced  to  object.  So,  clear 
this  with  the  leadership  In  advance,  if  you 
can,  and  when  your  Senator  needs  you  on  the 
Floor  during  a  rollcall  vote,  the  leadership 
will  try  to  accommodate  him  and  you.  But  do 
It  as  sparingly  as  possible. 

The  next  thing  I  would  point  out  is  that 
bills  and  resolutions  will  be  received  for  In- 
troduction until  ten  minutes  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  each  day.  So,  If 
your  Senator  wishes  to  introduce  a  bill  and 
if  he  Is  on  his  way  to  the  Floor,  or  If  you  hear 
the  t>ell  ring  for  adjournment,  your  Sen- 
ator still  has  ten  minutes — the  Senator  does. 
not  the  member  of  the  staff — In  which  to  get 
to  the  Floor,  and  Dr.  Rlddlck  or  someone  on 
his  staff  will  remain  there  for  ten  minutes 
foUowlns;  the  adjournment  to  accept  that 
bill  or  that  resuolutlon  from  the  Senator. 

My  eighth  suggestion.  You  will  receive 
whip  notices,  the  envelooes  bearing,  In  red 
print,  the  words  "Whip  Notice."  Be  sure  to 
place  that  on  your  Senator's  desk  or.  you  who 
are  the  administrative  assistant  and/or  the 
legislative  assistant,  open  It  and  note  Its 
contents,  becaus  It  Is  an  Important  message 
for  your  Senator. 

nnaUy,  let  me  say.  and  this  is  all  I  have 
to  say.  It  Is  the  desire  of  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  to  assist  you  and  to  assist  your 
Senator.  Call  on  us.  Call  for  me  personally  If 
you  like.  Call  my  office  and  Mrs.  Low  will 
try  to  help  you  with  whatever  Information 
you  want.  We  cannot  predict  developments 
away  down  the  road  far  In  advance,  of  course. 
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But  whatever  I  can  do,  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
for  you.  And  I  know  that  I  speak  for  Senator 
Orlffln.  my  counterpart  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  Eton't  hesitate  to  call  on  us  We 
want  your  help.  We  want  your  cooperation. 
And  we  assure  you  of  oiu:  help  and  our  co- 
operation. I  repeat  briefly  the  telephon* 
numbers.  My  day  number  Is  52158;  and  In 
the  evening  and  on  Saturday  mornings  it  is 
52297.  Mr.  Klmmltfs  number  Is  53736.  Mr 
Trice's  number  Is  53835.  Senator  Qriffln's 
number  Is  52708. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much  again  for  your 
splendid  attendance,  and  I  hope  this  has 
all  been  helpful  to  you.  If  you  wish  to  have 
another  meeting  at  another  time,  let  us  hear 
from  you.  If  you  wish  to  ask  questions  now, 
ask  them.  I  may  have  to  go  to  the  Floor 
briefly  and  perhaps  Senator  Orlffln  will  also, 
but  Dr.  Rlddlck  Is  here  and  one  of  us  will  be 
glad  to  try  to  accommodate  you.  Well  come 
back  as  soon  as  we  can.  If  you  have  a  ques- 
tion, pletise  hold  up  your  hand. 

QITZSTIONS 

Q.  win  you  describe  a  little  better  what 
you  think  the  actual  discharge  of  official 
duties  of  a  staff  member  on  the  Floor.  I  have 
In  mind  a  situation  where  a  Senator  in- 
structs a  staff  member  to  observe  the  proce- 
dure with  respect  to  an  amendment  or  a 
complicated  parliamentary  situation  where 
he  will  not  be  there  himself. 

A.  Senator  Griffin.  I  think  that  without 
doubt  that  would  constitute  discharging  ofB- 
clal  duties  when  you  are  there  observing  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  for  your  Senator 
and  be  In  a  position  to  advise  him  as  to  what 
happened.  I  think  that  there  has  been  very 
little  problem  In  this  regard  other  than  dur- 
ing rollcall  votes  themselves.  Now  the  rule 
has  been  changed  that  aides  will  not  be  on 
the  Floor  during  rollcalls  and  also  that  there 
will  be  only  one  aide  to  a  Senator  on  the 
Floor  at  any  one  time.  I  don't  foresee  any 
more  difficulty  on  this  matter  and  I  don't 
think  It  will  ever  be  questioned. 

Q.  Will  you  publish  these  rules  that  have 
been  spelled  out  this  morning? 

A.  Senator  Griffin.  I  think  we  will  try  to 
get  them  together  in  a  mimeographed  form. 
At  one  place  or  another  they  have  been  In  the 
Record  but  I  think  It  would  serve  a  good 
purpose  If  we  pulled  them  together  In  one 
document  and  sent  It  around  to  all  the  offices. 
We'll  do  that. 

Q.  Why  should  four  members  of  say  the 
Interior  Committee  be  on  the  Floor  at  one 
time  when  a  Commerce  Committee  bill  U 
being  discussed? 

A.  Senator  Griffin.  It  applies  only  to  staff 
members  of  the  committee  whose  bill  Is  on 
the  Floor  at  that  time.  It  can't  be  the  staff 
of  another  committee.  That's  a  good  point. 

Q.  Regarding  the  program  for  the  next  day. 
Is  that  going  to  be  carried  on  the  various 
phones  so  that  we  would  not  have  to  wait 
until  the  following  morning  to  read  It  In  the 
Record? 

A.  Senator  Griffin.  I  think  that  Is  a  very 
good  suggestion.  I  will  take  this  up  with 
Senator  Byrd  and  we  will  discuss  it  with  our 
respective  leaders  and  see  if  that  isn't  some- 
thing that  could  be  done.  I  believe  It  is  a 
very  good  suggestion. 

Q.  What  about  a  situation  where  your  Sen- 
ator Is  gone  and  you  are  looking  for  a  pair. 

A.  Senator  Btrd.  I  think  what  you  should 
do  is  contact  Senators  or  the  leadership  In 
advance  and  not  wait  until  the  vote  occurs 
to  try  to  line  up  a  pair.  If  your  Senator 
Is  not  going  to  be  there  for  a  vote.  If  you 
win  call  me  or  call  someone  else  In  the  lead- 
ership on  either  side  or  call  a  Senator  If  you 
have  an  understanding  with  a  Senator  be- 
forehand. Try  to  arrange  the  pairs  In  advance 
and  you  won't  have  to  be  on  the  Floor  at 
this  critical  moment. 

Q.  (Not  clear  from  the  recording.) 

A.  Senator  Btrd.  A  whip  notice  Is  sent  out 
from  the  Democratic  side  every  Friday.  At 
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,h.  oresent  time  there  isnt  much  on  the 
.r.ndar  and  It  Is  difficult  to  prognosticate 
^ftt  and  when  business  will  come  up  very 
f.r  down  the  road.  But  when  the  calendar 
bLmes  more  glutted.  It  wlU  be  possible, 
^fully,  to  make  better  predictions  for 
2^  or  four  or  five  days  in  advance.  We  wlU 
d^e  very  best  we  can.  Senator  Griffin  would 
you  Uke  to  respond  to  that  question  from 

^"senator  Griffin.  The  same  holds  true  on 
the  Republican  side.  We  aend  out  a  notice 
on  Friday  or  Saturday. 

Q  Quite  often  when  we  get  into  the  ses- 
sion we  have  a  plleup  of  amendments  coming 
uo  on  legislation  and  the  people  In  the  cloak- 
room  lust  say  that  there's  a  vote  on  so-and- 
so's  amendment  and  not  give  any  further  de- 
scription. Is  there  any  way  we  can  have  on 
that  tape  a  brief  description? 

Senator  Byrd.  Mr.  Klmmltt,  the  question 
is  whether  or  not  the  tape  which  goes  out  to 
the  various  offices  of  Senators  may  carry  with 
It  a  better  description  of  whatever  amend- 
ment may  be  under  consideration  at  that 
time.  Can  you  respond? 

A.  Mr.  KiMMrrx.  Tes,  we  can  give  an 
Identification  of  the  amendment  and  the 
meat  of  It,  but  you  are  going  to  have  to  In- 
terpret It  for  your  Senator. 

Q.  With  regard  to  unprlnted  amendments 
that  are  sent  to  the  desk  and  drawn  up  and 
a  suff  member  Is  In  the  gallery,  it  Is  very 
dlfflcuU  to  know  what  that  amendment  is 
going  to  be,  particularly  when  It  Is  not  read. 
C3ould  that  be  Xeroxed  and  posted  where 
the  staff  telephones  are  so  that  we  could 
see  It? 

A.  Senator  Btrd.  I  think  we  ought  to  look 
into  that,  Senator  Griffin.  We  will  make  a 
note  of  that  and  follow  through  on  It. 

<i.  Regarding  the  staff  gallery  and  the 
Senator  signaling  a  staff  member  to  come 
down  to  meet  him.  In  the  normal  practice 
when  a  Senator  comes  to  the  Floor  and  a 
staff  member  has  been  watching  for  him  and 
It  Is  very  necessary  for  him  to  confer  with 
the  Senator,  the  procedures  do  not  seem  to 
take  this  Into  account.  The  only  instance  we 
had  so  far  was  when  a  large  number  of  staff 
members  had  to  congregate  outside  the  bank 
of  elevators  to  catch  them.  (Question  not 
clear  on  tape) 

A.  Senator  Griffin.  Perhaps  this  will  be 
a  problem;  and  If  It  Is  perhaps  there  would 
be  some  consideration.  But  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  Rules  Committee  did  take 
the  point  Into  account.  It  Is  expected  that  a 
Senator  and  his  staff  member  would  agree 
upon  a  particular  point  outside  the  Cham- 
ber where  they  could  meet.  If  they  are  all 
grouped  up  In  front  of  the  elevators,  I  think 
that  by  agreement  between  themselves  they 
could  move  their  meeting  place  down  the 
hall  a  little  bit  and  make  It  more  convenient. 
We  hope  that  It  Is  going  to  work.  If  It  doesn't, 
we  will  have  to  take  another  look  at  It  at  a 
later  point.  Do  you  want  to  add  something 
to  that,  Bob? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  really  don't  see  a  prob- 
lem here.  I  think  that  If  your  Senator  un- 
derstands that  you  are  In  the  gallery  and 
understands  what  the  procedures  are — and 
I  know  you  understand  them  by  virtue  of 
your  visiting  with  us  today — you  can  Just 
have  an  understanding  that  you  will  see 
him  In  the  reception  room.  He  can  go  through 
the  reception  room  on  his  way  to  vote. 
That's  what  I  would  have  a  member  of  my 
staff  do.  I  would  Just  say  to  them,  I  will  come 
to  the  reception  room  and  If  you  have  any- 
thing you  want  to  say  to  me  about  the  vote, 
see  me  there.  And  when  I  went  through  the 
reception  room  I'd  look  around.  But  I  dont 
think  It  should  be  an  Insurmountable  prob- 
lem. With  reference  to  staff  personnel  being 
on  the  Floor  In  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties,  yes,  if  their  Senator  tells  them  to 
be  on  the  Floor,  then  they  have  to  do  what 
their  Senator  says.  But,  actually,  the  staff 
should  b«  In  the  galleries  because  that  is 


where  they  ought  to  go  when  It  Is  to  observe. 
AnJf  that  Is  why  Senators  should  use  the 
mlcrc^hones  so  that  staff  personnel  can  be 
effective  In  serving  their  Senators  from  the 
galleries. 

Q.  Senator,  has  this  briefing  more  or  less 
been  given  to  the  Senators? 

A.  Senator  Byrd.  No,  it  has  not.  It  was 
thought  that  by  discussing  it  with  the  dis- 
tinguished personnel  like  you  who  are  here 
that  that  would  suffice.  Now,  we  have  had 
some  of  the  new  Senators,  the  newly  elected 
Senators,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
breakfast.  Senator  Griffin  and  I  have  had  four 
or  five  meetings  of  that  kind  in  order  to  try 
to  help  them  better  undersUnd  some  of  the 
procedures.  But  it  would  be  a  good  Idea  and 
perhaps  at  the  next  caucus  on  my  side  we 
could  have  some  little  bit  of  It,  and  perhaps 
on  your  side.  Bob.  But  don't  hold  us  to  that 
promise.  We  hope  that  you  will  follow 
through  and  help  us  in  this  regard. 

Are  there  any  more  questions?  We  don't 
want  to  Infringe  on  your  time. 

Senator  Griffin.  Thank  you  veiy  much 
for  coming.  We  appreciate  It. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Stennis)  ,  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes; 
to  be  followed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  to  be  followed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  business  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  WEDNES- 
DAY. APRIL  7,  1971,  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
10  a.m.  on  Wednesday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  Wednesday,  April  7, 
1971,  at  10  a.m. 


THE  CALENDAR  IS  CLEAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  that  fact  that  the  legislative  calendar 
is  completely  clear.  No  bills  and  no  reso- 
lutions are  on  the  calendar  at  this  time. 

It  is  hoped  that  committees  will  con- 
tinue to  meet  in  an  effort  to  report  bills 
and  resolutions  for  Senate  action.  Per- 
mission was  gotten  by  the  majority 
leader  earlier  today  for  committees  to 
submit  reports  on  Tuesday,  April  13, 
1971,  during  the  adjournment. 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

NEXT— PRO  FORMA  SESSION; 
AND  FOR  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  14, 
1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  Wednesday  next. 
April  7,  1971,  of  course,  has  already  been 
stated. 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
Wednesday  morning  for  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion— with  no  business,  no  speeches,  and 
no  bills  or  resolutions  to  be  introduced — 
and  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 257.  will  adjourn  over  imtil  Wednes- 
day. April  14,  1971,  at  10  a.m. 

Immediately  following  recognition  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  on 
April  14,  1971,  under  the  standing  order, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  to  be  followed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole),  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes;  to  be  followed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi   (Mr. 
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Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  5,  1971: 

U.S.  AiB  Force 

MaJ.  Gen.  Homer  I.  Lewis.  45S-1&-6137FV, 
U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve,  for  appointment  as 
Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8019,  title  10,  of  the  United 
States  Cede. 

U.S.  Armt 

Gen.  George  Robinson  Mather,  503-4^-3067, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
In  the  grade  of  general,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  3962. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  Chief,  Army  Reserve,  and  for  ap- 
pointment as  major  general.  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  major  general,  U.S.  Army 
Reserve,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  sections  3019,  3442,  and 

3447; 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Mllnor  Roberts,  Jr.,  173- 
12-8299,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army  Reserve) . 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regtilar  Army  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  grades  indicated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3284 
and  3307; 

To  be  major  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Howard  WUson  Penney,  369-12- 
3626,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ  Gen.  Roderick  WetherUl.  008-12- 
1715,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  David  Stuart  Parker,  561-54- 
7425.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Raymond  Leroy  Shoemaker.  305- 
42-3215,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Lloyd  Brlnkley  Ramsey,  400-54- 
8204,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Philip  Seneff,  Jr.,  037- 
2ft-0693,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Harleston  deSaussure, 
Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  Statefs 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Hugh  Franklin  Foster,  Jr.,  081- 
32-8407,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Andrew  Peach  Ronins.  Jr..  452- 
16-6121.  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army ) . 
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MaJ.  Gen.  WUUam  Robertson  Desobry,  450- 
64-3560.  Army  or  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Lafayette  Mabry,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  St«  tee 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Mai.  Gen.  Herron  Nichols  Maples,  439- D3- 
2098,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brlga<ller 
g«neral,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Leo  Henry  Schwelter,  514-40- 
5013,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga<ller 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Bautz,  Jr.,  135-18-6(13, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gene  :al, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Marlon  Seignlous  II,  SiT- 
26-0197,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  Logan  Irby,  225-16- 
3940,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brlgacier 
general,  U.S.  A-nny). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Franklin  Milton  Davis,  Jr.,  0)6- 
10-7683,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  Alfred  Peyerelsen,  475- )9- 
8673,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  George  Clccolella,  124- 
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12-0800,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Francis  HoUlnsworth,  454- 
24-0234,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army). 

To  be  major  general,  Medical  Corps 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  Dew  Orr,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Hal  Bruce  Jennings,  Jr..  302-07- 
4697,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army) . 

1.  Brig.  Gen.  George  Shipley  Prugh,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  Of  the  United  States  (col- 
onel. Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  U.S. 
Army) ,  for  appointment  as  The  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General,  U.S.  Army,  as  major  general. 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States,  and  as  major 
general.  Army  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3037,  3442,  and  3447. 

2.  Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Edward  Parker.  069- 
05-3712,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  U.S.  Army), 
for  appointment  as  the  Assistant  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General,  as  major  general,  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps.  In  the  Regular  Army 
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of  the  United  States,  and  as  major  general. 
Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code  sec" 
tlons  3037.  3442,  and  3447.  ' 

U.S.  Navt 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve    for    temporary    promotion    to    the 
grade    of   rear    admiral    subject    to    quallfl. 
cation  therefore  as  provided  by  law; 

LINE 

John  H.  Pedersen  Graham  Tahler 

Richard  Freundllch       George  V.  Pllflet 
Edwin  M.  Wilson,  Jr.     Eddie  H.  Ball 


Ben  Elseman 


MEDICAL  CORPS 


SUPPLY  CORPS 


Jack  p.  Pearse  Robert  H.  Splro,  Jr. 

DENTAL    COBPS 

George  J.  Coleman 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Ernest  P.  Has- 
selbrlnk,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  James  Q. 
Zody,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Mar.  10.  1971. 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH  STRESSES 
"RESPONSIBILITY  AND  FREEDOM 
GO  HAND  AND  HAND"  IN  ADDRESS 
AT  WEST  VIRGINIA  KEYETT^S 
CCJKVENTION 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 

Monday.  April  5,  1971 


STAT  ES 


on 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President 
Sati'Tday,  April  3.  more  than  400  yoilng 
women,  mostly  aged  16  and  17,  compos  ed 
the  limcheon-meeting  audience  at  Ihe 
annual  convention  of  the  Keyettes.  spcn 
sored  by  West  Virginia  clubs  in  Kiwahis 
International. 

These  Intelligent,  attractive,  and  cdn 
cemed  youth,  were  a  challenge  to  me  as  I 
discussed  "Responsibility  and  Freedom 
Go  Hand  and  Hand." 

The  dining  room  at  Pipestem  St4te 
Park  was  over-crowded  with  represeni  a 
tives  from  19  clubs.  Present  also  v  as 
Douglas  Taylor,  of  St.  Mary's,  the  ne\i  'ly 
elected  Governor  of  West  Virginia  l[i- 
wanis  Clubs,  and  James  Neri.  of  Fair 
mont,  who  work  with  young  people! in 
purposeful  programs. 

Miss  FYankie  Winfree,  of  Pairradnt 
High  School,  presided  at  the  general  s(!s- 
sions.  Other  young  women  presided  over 
panel  discussions  on  vital  subjects.  The 
motto  of  these  fine  girls,  who  are  sopl:  o 
mores.  Jimiors,  and  seniors  in  high  school 
is  "Building  to  Serve." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ccto- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  $ie 
text  of  my  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speejch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco|{d. 
as  follows : 

RESPONSIBILrrlES   AND    FREEDOM    GO    HANI  I 

IN   Hand 

(By  Senator  Jenninos  Randolph) 

I  must  tell  you  that  after  communicating 

with    your    president.   Miss   Winfree.    ab<Jut 

your  state  convention.  I  looked  forward  to 


being  with  you  with  even  greater  anticipa- 
tion than  when  we  accepted  the  Invitation. 

In  meeting  with  groupw  of  young  people 
today,  some  public  officials  are  prepared  for 
disturbances,  even  as  they  speak.  So  the  en- 
joyment of  coming  here  to  talk  with  several 
hundred  well-behaved  young  ladles  Is  Indeed 
appealing. 

Your  adoption  of  the  motto,  "Building  To 
Serve,"  tells  much  about  you  as  Individuals, 
about  your  acceptance  of  responsibility  and 
your  desire  to  work  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  prospect  of  confronting  so  many  alert 
and  eager  young  minds  with  all  the  problems 
of  our  society  presents  a  temptation.  Here  Is 
an  opportunity  for  a  speAker  to  unburden 
himself  of  many  of  the  current  worries,  to 
recite  the  weighty  woes  of  poverty,  pollution, 
disease,  war,  civil  unrest  and  deteriorating 
values. 

I  am  Intrigued  with  the  theme  you  have 
for  this  convention;  the  words,  "We  have 
Just  begun."  It  Is  a  modest  admission,  but 
Ifs  not  entirely  accurate.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  you  started  some  time  ago, 
and  you  are  farther  down  the  road  of  life 
than  any  generation  In  history. 

You  are  aware,  I'm  sure,  of  the  great 
number  of  articles  and  studies  Involving 
today's  American  youth.  Never  has  a  gen- 
eration been  more  analyzed  and  criticized, 
more  praised  and  pampered,  more  coddled 
and  condemned — and  yet  more  misunder- 
stood— than  the  youth  of  this  nation. 

You  are  told  that  you  are  the  best-fed. 
best-read  young  people  In  the  world.  We 
know  that,  compared  to  your  predecessors, 
you  are  more  advanced  socially,  culturally 
and  Intellectually.  Now  there  is  firm  docu- 
mentation that  the  physical  development  of 
young  people  Is  advancing  at  an  accelerated 
rate.  In  other  words,  you're  not  only  grow- 
ing bigger,  but  you  are  growing  bigger 
faster. 

Society — or  It  you  prefer,  the  Establish- 
ment— has  been  slow  to  recognize  this 
earlier  maturation.  Many  of  our  laws,  origi- 
nally designed  to  protect  the  young,  are 
used  to  prolong  adolescense.  In  the  nearly 
three  decades  since  I  first  Introduced  the  bill 
providing  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  permit  18  to  21  year  olds  to  vote,  only 
two  states  moved  to  enfranchise  their  yoang 
adults.    Laat    y«ar.    Congress    passed    legis- 


lation permitting  18-year-olds  to  vote  but 
the  Supreme  Court  limited  such  voting  to 
natlontU  elections.  The  court  said,  in  effect, 
that  states  have  the  constitutional  right  to 
set  their  own  voter  qualifications.  In  the 
coming  national  referendum,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  38  states  to  ratify  the  amend- 
ment recently  passed  by  Congress.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  will  be  done. 

Too  often  we  confuse  teenagers  with  adoles- 
cence. Too  many  of  us.  the  label  "teenage" 
actually  represents  a  certain  stereotyped  or 
idealized  image  of  a  behavior  we  have  come 
to  associate  with  the  young.  For  example, 
teenage  behavior  is  supposed  to  include  the 
inability  to  defer  gratifications;  overindul- 
gence, frivolity,  promiscuity.  Indifference  to 
the  wishes  and  needs  of  others,  concern  with 
the  body,  forms  of  hedonism,  and  a  general 
lack  of  concern  for  serious  social  problems. 

I  suggest  that  each  of  these  behaviors  exist 
among  teenagers,  but  they  also  can  be  ob- 
served among  almost  every  group  of  adults 
in  one  form  or  another.  I  think  what  Is  most 
disturbing  to  many  adults  today  is  that  too 
many  of  our  young  people  are  refusing  to  act 
like  teenagers.  Youth  is  concerned  with  whait 
Is  happening;  it  gets  involved  in  political, 
social  and  civil  rights  issues.  Young  people 
are  insisting  on  telling  it  as  they  see  it,  even 
if  It  means  offending  their  teachers,  their 
parents  or  their  peers. 

Many  of  the  conflicts  and  confrontations 
that  grab  the  headlines  today  are  simply  un- 
skilled excesses  designed  to  get  someone's  at- 
tention, to  promote  a  message  and  to  force 
somebody  in  authority  to  listen. 

We  hear  much  discussion  about  the  various 
"gaps"  that  afflict  our  society;  there  are 
cleveages  in  credibility,  in  communications 
and  in  generations.  But  I  submit  that  the 
most  serious  gap  of  all  exists  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  generation — between  the 
45  million  Americans  in  the  age  group  of  15 
to  30  years. 

This  could  probably  be  labeled  a  "respon- 
sibility gap." 

There's  something  about  this  under-30 
generation  that  is  not  generally  known.  And 
that  is  that  almost  half  of  them — about  21 
million — are  neither  students  nor  college 
graduates.  Most  of  them  work.  They  make 
up  one-fourth  of  the  union  membership. 
They  marry  young,  move  to  suburbia,  and 
they're  being  pinched  by  the  economic  bind 
of  Inflation  and  high  Interest  rates  which 
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impairs  their   goal   of   buying   a   home  and 
starting  a  famUy. 

This  large  segment  of  our  popvilatlon  has 
been  dubbed  the  "Invisible  youth"  becaiise 
no  one  paid  much  attention  to  them.  They 
don't  make  headlines  by  lighting  cops,  throw- 
ing bombs  or  smoking  pot.  They  pay  their 
taxes,  go  to  church.  Join  service  clubs  and 
conduct  quiet  crusades  on  behalf  of  their  fel- 
lowman. 

It  wasn't  until  recently  that  the  "invisible 
youth  and  their  older  contemporaries  in  the 
work  force  were  discovered  by  the  intellectual 
establishment. 

The  news  analysts  are  making  some  start- 
ling discoveries  about  this  generation  of  "In- 
visible youth."  They  are  finding  that  this 
group  has  resentments  running  Just  as  deep 
and  complaints  about  society  that  are  Just 
as  Justified  as  their  counterparts  on  campus. 
They  work  hard  and  feel  victimized  by  the 
visible  dissent  on  and  off-campus  by  those 
roughly  their  own  age. 

Thomas  Kahn,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress  In- 
dustrial Oragnlzations'  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  recently  wrote: 

"It  1b  not  only  on  the  Job  that  the  younger 
worker  is  restless  or  resentful.  He  Is  bom- 
barded with  the  prepacked  dreams  of  tele- 
vision commercials  and  beckoned  to  share 
vicariously  In  the  swinging  adventures  and 
comic  antics  of  the  affluent. 

"He  sees  some  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  well-to-do,  tear 
up  their  campuses  with  an  abandon  that 
only  the  economically  carefree  can  afford. 

"He  watches  as  they  dominate  the  media 
with  a  hairy  cultural  revolution  that  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  him,  except 
possibly  violate  some  of  his  deepest  moral, 
social  or  religious  codes." 

In  short,  he  feels  left  behind  In  a  chang- 
ing society. 

The  population  of  our  world  is  divided 
roughly  Into  two  parts — those  with  respon- 
sibilities and  those  who  have  lost  their  re- 
sponsibilities or  who  never  had  them.  We  as 
a  nation  are  fortunate  In  that  today  we  bear 
a  heavy  and  honorable  burden  of  responsibil- 
ity. There  are  those  among  us  who  believe 
there  is  something  of  freedom  In  lack  of 
responsibility.  We  hear  It  every  day — the 
siren  song  of  the  open  road.  The  invitation 
to  cop  out,  turn  off,  to  tune  out  and  to  be 
free  to  roam,  to  do  our  own  thing.  This  is 
not  freedom — because  freedom  Is  responsi- 
bility. We  have  only  to  look  around  us  at 
the  peoples  who  are  not  troubled  with  re- 
sponsibilitiee — the  tyrannies  and  the  despot- 
isms with  which  the  free  world  has  long 
been  at  odds. 

In  certain  quarters  today  the  word  "respon- 
sibility" and  Its  close  kin.  "duty,"  are  under 
attack.  There  are  theories  of  government 
which  hold  that  the  state  should  .ook  out  for 
the  individual.  But  this  country  was  founded 
on  the  belief  and  flourished  on  the  practice 
that  the  Individuals  must  look  out  for  the 
state. 

That  means  that  you  and  I  and  all  the 
rest  of  us  are  plentifully  supplied  with  vital 
responsibilities.  We  have  a  duty  to  our- 
selves as  individuals.  We  have  duties  to  our 
families,  to  our  local  communities,  to  our 
nation,  our  world,  to  our  God. 

Only  free  human  beings  can  stand  up  to 
those  responsibilities,  and  only  the  carrying 
out  of  those  responsibilities  can  keep  us  free. 
For  approximately  100  years  of  America's  ex- 
istence, there  were  vast  acreages  of  free  land 
to  the  west.  Everyone  had  not  only  the  right 
to  try,  but  the  opportunity  to  try  to 
tame  this  land.  Every  American,  if  he  bo 
decided,  could  move  west,  to  succeed  or 
fall — and  if  he  failed,  to  start  over  again 
farther  west. 

It  was  this  era  of  endless  opportunity 
which  produced  what  our  historians  have 
termed   the   "frontier   frame   of   mind."   In 
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this  climate  of  permanent  opportunity.  Amer- 
icans developed  their  most  important  politi- 
cal right:    The  right  to  disagree. 

At  present,  this  right  Is  in  grave  Jeopardy. 
We  are  now  in  danger  of  becoming  a  nation 
of  extremists.  The  lunatic  left  and  the  crack- 
pot right  are  both  challenging  our  American 
right  to  disagree.  They  are  trying  to  substi- 
tute the  mental  strait  Jacket  of  organized 
emotional  fanaticism,  for  the  right  of  in- 
dividual personal  Judgment. 

Are  we  losing  our  pioneer  tradition?  Has 
the  frontier  spirit  gone?  I  think  not.  We 
have  new  frontiers  now.  frontiers  so  vast  and 
far  out  in  space  that  no  one  can  say  where 
they  may  be.  What  about  the  oft-repeated 
charge  that  we  tend  to  mass  conformity, 
to  mob  action,  that  we  as  a  people  have  de- 
clined In  self-reliance? 

Through  your  presence  here  through  your 
pledge  of  "building  to  serve,"  you  have  In- 
dicated that  you  have  Just  begun  to  fulfil' 
the  responsibilities  that  all  Americans  should 
share.  You  are  Joined  with  more  than  80 
million  young  and  adult  Americans  who  be- 
long to  civic  and  service  clubs  whose  unified 
aim  is  to  serve  and  to  build  a  better  society. 
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AN  EROSION  OF  SPIRIT 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  some  pertinent 
thoughts  by  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  on  the  recent  decision  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  discon- 
tinue funding  of  the  SST: 

An  Erosion  of  Spirit 
(By  WlUlEim  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

New  York. — The  refusal  by  both  Houses 
of  our  new  Congress  to  continue  test  de- 
velopment of  an  American  Supersonic 
Transport  plane  strikes  me  as  a  most  se- 
rious and  shameful  milestone  In  the  na- 
tion's history. 

Without  getting  overly  dramatic.  I  must 
say  that  killing  the  SST  has  raised  some 
rather  frightening  thoughts  In  my  mind. 

What  they  add  up  to  Is  a  spectre — the 
dark  vision  of  an  America  whose  elected 
representatives,  at  least,  are  lacking  In  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  pioneer  leadership 
which  made  this  country  great. 

It  is  Impossible  to  say  how  widespread  the 
same  loss  may  be  true  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. But  It  Is  a  distressing  fact  that  the  law- 
makers who  decided  to  give  up  In  the  field 
of  superjet  development  are  supposed  to 
reflect  the  vitality  and  opinions  of  the  elec- 
torate— and  generally  do. 

So  something  very  serious  Indeed  has 
happened.  And  It  is  shameful  because  It 
demonstrates  how  vastly  different  In  outlook 
and  motivation  so  many  present-day  Ameri- 
cans have  become  when  contrasted  with  our 
early  settlers  and  explorers. 

We  speak  English  today  because  the  most 
venturesome,  the  hardiest  and  the  most 
tenacious  were  English.  Beginning  with  the 
settlement  at  Jamestown  in  1607  and  the 
Mayflower  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock  In  1620, 
theirs  was  a  saga  of  go,  go,  go — always  for- 
ward In  blazing  trails  through  the  unknowns 
of  their  world. 

This  spirit  Inspired  and  drove  the  coun- 
try for  approximately  300  years,  as  it  con- 
tinued to  prevail  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century.  Yet  In  recent  years  a  kind  of  ero- 
sion has  set  in — and  the  death  of  the  SST 


could  well  mark  a  turning  point  In  our  na- 
tion's philosophy. 

At  the  very  last,  the  refusal  of  Congress 
to  continue  test  work  on  a  United  States 
possible  rival  to  SuperSonlc  Transports  al- 
ready being  flown  by  the  Russians,  British 
and  French  will,  I  am  confident,  go  down 
as  an  Indelible  stain  on  its  record. 

This  IB  the  first  Congress  I  have  ever 
known  that  has  refused  to  have  a  look  at 
the  future. 

It  Is  the  first  Congress  I  have  ever  known 
to  spurn  the  kind  of  progressive,  explora- 
tory thinking  that  makes  for  a  great,  youth- 
ful and  curious  nation. 

It  is  the  first  Congress  I  have  ever  known 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  "go  back"  rather  than 
"go  ahead" — to  deliberately  surrender  world 
leadership  in  a  tremendously  Important  field. 
The  92d  Congress,  in  a  word,  has  disgraced 
Itself. 

In  suggesting  that  this  nation  may  have 
turned  a  sad  comer — possibly  a  180-degree 
turn  from  Its  proud  past — I  am  motivated 
more  as  an  indignant  citizen  than  an  avia- 
tion buff. 

It  certainly  is  true  that  I  have  always  been 
a  real  bug  on  the  subject.  There  Is  an  old 
photograph  of  me  grasping  the  wheel  of  one 
of  those  ancient  Wright  Brothers-type  plane 
which  flew  and  captivated  me  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Elxposltion  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915. 1  first  flew  solo  still  In  my  teens, 
and  ever  since  have  been  handling  every 
kind  of  plane  anybody  would  let  me. 

Speaking  as  any  aviation  fan,  I  say  quite 
frankly  that  I  don't  think  the  U.S.  needs  any 
fleet  of  the  SST  at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  its  highly  doubtful  economic 
practicality,  the  SST  still  has  a  lot  of  un- 
solved problems.  Its  sonic  booms,  for  ex- 
ample, might  or  might  not  be  capable  of 
being  solved. 

But  this  nation  most  certainly  should  have 
gone  ahead  with  research  and  development 
of  any  potentially  vital  tool  for  the  future. 
The  fact  that  this  particular  tool  happens  to 
be  a  special  kind  of  aircraft  Is  only  Incidental. 
What  I  am  saying  Is  that  It  Is  a  sorry  day 
when  America  decides  it  has  gone  far  enough, 
or  high  enough,  or  fast  enough,  or  deep 
enough  In  any  field  where  its  leadership  Is 
being  challenged. 

When  the  word  "stop"  takes  over  from 
the  word  "go"  In  our  nation — as  It  did  with 
the  SST — it  will  mark  the  passing  of  the  peak 
of  America's  greatness. 

Killing  the  SST  test  development  reflects 
not  only  a  terribly  serious  sickness  In  our 
national  soul.  It  wasnt  even  logical. 

To  be  consistent.  Congress  also  must  now 
cut  off  any  further  funds  for  developing 
SuperSonlc  military  planes — another  field 
where  our  leadership  Is  challenged  by  the 
Russians,  among  others. 

The  next  logical  step  if  we  are  going  to 
get  out  of  the  big  leagues  would  be  to  cut 
out  going  to  the  moon  and  leave  space  ex- 
ploration to  more  venturesome  nations. 

Logic  demands.  If  ecology  Is  to  be  the 
determining  factor  In  our  national  existence, 
that  we  must  shut  down  our  facilities — 
those  terrible  polluters — and  return  to  an 
agricultural  society. 

Logic  and  consistency  require  also  the 
banning  of  all  airplanes.  And.  of  cotirse.  all 
automobiles. 

Logic  and  ecology  require,  in  sum,  that  all 
of  us  return  to  the  horse  and  buggy  age. 

Such  Is  a  logical  extension  of  the  Illogical 
and  shameful  action  by  Congress  In  turning 
Its  back  on  the  future. 

The  words  of  the  French  lady  being 
trumbllled  to  the  guillotine — as  quoted  by 
Macauley.  the  famous  British  essayist — come 
to  mind : 

"Oh  Liberty!  How  many  Crimea  are  com- 
mitted in  thy  rvame!" 

Progresslve-mlnded.  forward-looking  Amer- 
icans might  well  ask  themselves  a  question 
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something  like  this.  "Ecologyt  EniHronmerkf 
How  many  crimes  will  be  committed  in  th^ir 
namesT" 


SHELBY  HIGH  AND  ITS  ORIFPIN 
BROTHERS 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICBIGAN 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT^ 

Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
at  the  University  of  Michigan's  Crlsl^r 
Arena  two  undefeated  basketball  teanis 
met  for  the  Michigan  Class  C  Hi^ 
School  Championship. 

Prom  southeastern  Michigan  can^e 
Stockbridge  High  School,  an  outstandin(g 
quintet  anchored  by  one  of  the  be$t 
sharpshooters  In  the  State — 6-foot,  3- 
inch  Jesse  Campbell.  Coach  Phil  Horafs 
team  had  a  record  of  23  wins  and  n(o 
losses. 

The  opponent  was  Shelby  High 
School — located  in  Oceana  County  near 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  ] 

Like  Stockbridge,  Shelby  had  been  ui^- 
beaten  in  23  prior  contests. 

The  underdog  in  the  championship 
contest.  Shelby  High,  emerged  victorious. 
But,  as  I  see  it,  the  team,  its  fans,  and 
their  great  coach,  Ed  Doudma,  had  goo^ 
reason  to  be  confident.  < 

On  the  Shelby  team  are  two  brother^, 
Al  and  Paul.  In  the  championship  gamie 
they  combined  for  16  of  their  team's 
points.  Paul  also  picked  off  13  rebound*. 
Another  set  of  brothers,  Kimm  and  Jack, 
were  very  instrumental  in  Shelby's  vlq- 
tory.  Kimm  topped  Shelby  in  scoring 
with  22  points  and  16  rebounds. 

The  two  sets  of  brothers  are  cousini, 
and  they  all  have  the  same  last  namei: 
Griffln. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  famous  ShelbJ^ 
Griffln  brothers  are  not  related  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan. 

It  might  appear  that  Shelby  is  an  all- 
Oriffln  team.  But  it  should  be  noted  th«t 
without  19  points  poured  through  the 
hoop  In  that  game  by  Stan  Stanford, 
Shelby  would  not  be  State  champion  tof- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  1966  Senatje 
campaign  in  Michigan,  many  of  my  supi- 
porters  belonged  to  the  Griffln  Club.  Thfe 
members  wore  a  lapel  pin  displaying  the 
Griffln  of  Greek  mythology — which  wat 
a  symbol  of  strength  and  vigilance.       ! 

The  Shelby  team  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  a  symbol  of  basketball  strength. 
So,  I  am  sending  a  Griffln  pin  to  each 
team  member  and  to  their  coach,  E<1 
Doudma.  as  a  special  salute  to  Michigan^ 
Class  C  Champions,  Shelby  High  School. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coni- 
sent  that  two  articles  from  the  Detroijt 
News  concerning  this  championship 
game  be  printed  in  the  Record.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article^ 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori^, 
as  follows:  i 

Ukbkatbn     Teams     Set     tor     SHowoowN-f- 
Stockbwdce  Favored  in  Class  C  Fimai.  | 

(By  Ken  Williams) 
Akn  Ajuob — Stockbridge  is  pitted  agalnsit 
Shelby  In  the  only  "perfect"  pairing  on  th* 
four-game  state  prep  basketball  tovimament 
final  program  today  at  University  of  Mlchlf 
gan's  Crlsler  Arena. 
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Unlike  the  other  three  playoffs,  both  squads 
are  unbeaten  and  both  squads  have  23-0 
records. 

But  based  on  the  cumulative  results  and 
Individual  statistic*  of  the  current  season. 
Stockbridge  went  Into  the  Class  C  duel  as  a 
slight  favorite. 

Coach  Phil  Bora's  team  has  been  noted  for 
its  tremendous  overall  balance  from  the  out- 
set of  the  season.  In  addition,  Stockbridge 
has  one  of  the  finest  sharpshooters  In  the 
state — 6  foot-8  Jesse  Campbell. 

The  other  three  title  games  saw  Detroit 
Kettering  (20-1)  take  on  Flint  Northern 
(21-3)  in  the  Class  A  showdown;  River  Rouge 
(34-1)  meeting  Muskegon  Heights  (16-6)  In 
Class  B  and  Preesoll  (22-2)  battling  Coverta 
(17-6)  In  Class  D. 

Campbell,  a  Junior  and  the  key  to  Stock- 
fcrldges  offense.  Is  averaging  24.5  points  and 
23  rebounds.  He  hit  a  season's  peak  of  47 
polnu  against  Fowlervllle  and  In  the  state 
tournament  he  has  scored  33  against  Hart- 
land  In  a  District  game  and  31  In  the  semi- 
finals against  Battle  Creek  Springfield. 

Shelby  planned  to  rely  heavily  on  the 
towering  Orlffln  cousins,  6-foot-7  Paul,  a 
junior,  and  6-5  Kimm,  a  senior. 

"I  look  for  this  title  game  to  be  decided 
definitely  on  the  boards."  said  Hora. 
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Stockbsidg*   Bows:    Oriptin   Bbothzrs, 

Cousins  Score  Upset  fob  Shelby 

(By  Dan  Ewald) 

Ann  Asbor. — What  one  Griffln  didn't  do 
another  did. 

Shelby,  led  by  the  GrUBn  family,  over- 
powered No.  1  ranked  Stockbridge,  71-67,  to 
win  Its  first  state  CJlaas  C  btwketball  title 
Saturday  at  Olsler  Arena. 

Shelby,  which  sports  two  sets  of  Orlffln 
brorhers  (the  pairs  are  cousins) ,  scored  eight 
straight  points  In  the  first  quarter  and  fol- 
lowed with  a  10-polnt  streak  In  the  second  to 
race  to  a  40-26  lead  that  put  the  game  under 
control  by  the  half. 

Kimm  Griffln,  6-foot-5  senior  forward, 
topped  all  scorers  with  22  points.  He  hit  17  of 
them  m  the  first  half  to  give  Shelby  ita  big 
cushion.  Kimm  also  grabbed  11  rebounds. 
Cousin  Paul,  6-7  junior  center,  also  grabbed 
nine  reboxmda  during  the  spurts  and  added 
six  points. 

Al  Orlffln.  brother  of  Paul,  added  two 
points,  while  Klmm's  brother  Jack  played 
strong  defensively  during  his  short  sUnt. 

The  victory  was  Shelby's  24th  straight  and 
snapped  a  23-game  Stockbridge  winning 
streak.  Both  teams  were  undefeated  going 
Into  the  contest. 

Stockbridge,  which  stayed  In  a  zone  de- 
fense throughout  the  game,  came  out  in  the 
second  half  with  a  full  court  press.  The 
pesky  play  of  guards  Red  Owen  and  Gary 
Allen  forced  the  winners  Into  several  turn- 
overs and  cut  the  margin  to  52-45,  the  closest 
It  got  In  the  second  half. 

Shelby,  which  also  stayed  In  a  zone 
throughout  the  game,  worked  the  ball  under 
the  boards  of  Kimm  and  Paul  Griffln  for  the 
good  shot.  Paul  added  14  points  to  go  along 
with  teammate  Stan  Sanford's  19. 

"The  Grlfflns  are  a  pleasure  to  work  with," 
said  Shelby  Coach  Ed  Doudma.  "The  only 
problem  I  have  with  them  U  telling  them 
apart.  I  have  to  keep  looking  at  their  num- 
bers." 

•The  Griffin's  fathers  also  played  for  Shelby 
and  we're  svire  glad  they  stayed  In  the  city." 

Doudma  played  for  the  1962  Muskegon 
Christian  team  which  won  the  Class  C  state 
title. 

In  addition  to  the  all-around  play  of  senior 
Kimm,  one  of  the  keys  to  Shelby's  title  was 
the  solid  defensive  game  cousin  Paul  played 
against  Stockbrldge's  all  state  center  Jesse 
Campbell. 

Although  Campbell  scored  15  points,  he 
was  held  to  four  In  the  first  half  when  the 
winners  made  their  big  move.  Owen  and 
Allen  also  added  15  polnu  each  for  the 
losers. 


Kimm  Orlffln  toppled  all  rebounders  with 
10.  Cousin  Paul  added  13. 


G     F     T 


G     F 


Stockbridge: 

(>)llins I 

Flinnary 2 

J.  Cpbell 5 

Allen 

Owen 

Ludtke 0 


Shelby 
3      5     Santord 
0     4 


5  15 

6     3  15 

6     3  15 

0  3 


H.  Griffin..  9 

P.  Griffln 7 

Beckman 2 

Plummer  2 

A.  Griffin I 


Total. 


20    17    57 


Total. 


28    15     71 


Stockbridge 10    15    20    12-57 

Shelby 21    19    15    16-71 


THE  COURT-MARTIAL  OF 
LIEUTENANT  GALLEY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

OF    WEST    VlaCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5.  1971 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  court- 
martial  and  sentencing  of  Lieutenant 
Calley  has  aroused  a  strong  tide  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  with  various  pollsters  re- 
porting that  from  80  percent  to  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  people  disagree  with 
the  outcome. 

On  the  basis  of  reactions  from  my  con- 
stituents I  can  report  that  those  opposed 
to  the  decision  in  the  case  must  total  90 
percent  or  more.  I  offer  for  consideration 
in  that  connection  two  comments,  one  a 
letter  from  a  resident  of  an  urban  area, 
and  the  other  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Bill 
Robinson,  editor  of  the  Clay  County  Free 
Press,  who  speaks  for  those  residing  in  a 
rural  area: 

March  31,  1971. 
Congressman  John  M.  Slack, 
Hoiiae    of   Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Slack:  Six  men  sat  In 
Judgment  of  a  young  Army  lieutenant  at  Pt. 
Bennlng,  Georgia,  U.S.A.  As  they  listened  to 
voluminous  testimony,  a  page  of  history  was 
being  written  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  same  United  States  of  America  that 
had  been  won  and  protected  by  the  military 
genius,  and  compassion,  of  men  like  Generals 
of  the  Army  Washington.  Sherman.  Roose- 
velt, MacArthur,  Patton  and  Elsenhower. 

Six  men.  Would  the  six  men  that  I  have 
Just  mentioned  have  voted  for  the  death  sen- 
tence of  a  man  who  was  doing  his  Job?  Or, 
would  they  vote  for  life  Imprisonment  of 
this  young  lieutenant?  Or,  would  they  vote 
to  free  this  member  of  their  profession?  Con- 
jecture, yes.  But,  very  Interesting  conjecture. 

I  respectfully  request  that  you  voice  your 
disapproval  of  the  Jury's  verdict.  Rescind 
this  deplorable  action  by  our  military.  Re- 
store sanity  and  high  principles  to  America. 
We  have  children  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
leaders  of  our  Nation.  Give  our  children  a 
rich  heritage.  Give  voice  to  the  precepts  of 
the  past 

America  Is  a  child  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Yet.  we  possess  rich  heritage  and 
traditions. 

America,  today,  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
preserving  the  future  of  the  world  as  a  safe 
and  peaceful  terrestrial  sphere.  To  achieve 
and  preserve  the  safety  of  free  men.  a  strong 
defense  mechanism  Is  a  necessity.  To  con- 
done the  action  of  the  military  tribunal  at 
Pt.  Bennlng,  would  rebuke  the  fighting  fore- 
fathers of  this  country. 

Six  men.  Do  they  remember  Plymouth 
Rock?  Lexington  and  Concord?  Boston  and 
the  old  North  Church?  Jamestown,  Virginia 
and  Manassas,  Virginia?  Charleston,  South 
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Carolina?  Atlanta.  Georgia?  Pearl  Harbor, 
^wall?  Guam,  Wake,  Salpan,  the  Philip- 
pines? Do  they  remember  the  words  of  Na- 
than Hale  .  .  .  ? 

Ood  forbid  that  we  should  forget  our  her- 
itage and  that  we  should  destroy  our  tradi- 
tions Raise  your  voice  In  the  hallowed  haUs 
of  Congress  to  rescind  this  deplorable  action 
by  the  six  men   at   Ft.   Bennlng,   Georgia, 

UJ3.A. 

Respectfully, 

T.  D.  Winter. 

If  LiruTENANT  Calley  Is  Ottiltt— Then  Are 
We  All  Not  Guilty? 

in  this  day  of  "Draft  Dodgers,"  "Muham- 
mad All's"  and  various  and  other  products  of 
our  culture,  It  seems  Incredible  to  me,  that 
our  society  can  convict  a  young  man,  that 
"we  instructed  to  kill,"  for  doing  his  job  I 

I  am  a  World  War  II  veteran.  After  weeks 
of  training  we  were  sent  to  do  battle  in  New 
Guinea,  in  the  South  Pacific,  A  place  that 
I'd  never  heard  of,  and  I  did  not  want  to  gol 
But,  go,  I  did,  with  all  my  fears  and  doubts 
bottled-up  Inside  me ! 

On  our  first  Invasion  with  the  First  Marine 
Division  (of  Guadacanal)  we  were  briefed  by 
a  Marine  Major  and  at  the  end  of  his  brief- 
ing he  said  "Boys  look  around  you,  some  of 
you  are  not  coming  out  of  this  invasion 
alive"— I  kept  my  head  down  and  looked 
out  of  the  corners  of  my  eyes  and  noticed 
everyone  was  doing  the  same  thing,  heads 
down,  they  would  not  look  at  each  other.  Not. 
one  of  us  wanted  to  believe  that  a  friend 
would  be  killed.  As  luck  would  have  It./toone 
of  us  were,  except  for  the  Major,  he  waS"  bay- 
oneted to  death  the  first  night. 

This  was  my  first  taste  of  combat  and  I 
soon  learned  to  "shoot  first  and  ask  questions 
afterwards"  If  you  wanted  to  see  home  again 
—and  I  sure  did  I 

I  personally  know  of  one  officer  who  is  as 
guilty  as  Lt.  Calley  and  a  patrol  that  is 
guilty  of  carrying  out  the  officers  order.  But 
I  don't  believe  the  officer  to  be  guilty  nor  do 
I  believe  the  members  of  the  patrol  to  be 
guilty  I 

Fighting  a  war  is  "One  hell-of-a-lot  dif- 
ferent" than  Bitting  at  home  watching  it  on 
television ! 

It  makes  a  difference  If  you  have  a  "Son" 
or  "Husband"  over  there — ask  any  "Mother" 
or  "Wife"  if  this  Is  not  true! 

If  you  want  "your  young  men"  to  protect 
and  preserve  this  country — you'd  better  tell 
them  "Just  who  in  the  hell"  is  the  "enemy." 
The  "Gooks"  or  a  bunch  of  desk  soldiers  that 
never  saw  a  man  killed !  Nor  ever  saw  a  hand- 
some young  boy,  who  cried  when  he  got  a 
"Dear  John"  letter  from  his  girl,  shot  in  the 
stomach  and  "die  a  slow  death"  because  there 
are  no  emergency  rooms  in  the  front  line! 

People— you  had  better  think  about  this 
Because  none  of  the  men  out  there,  protect- 
ing you  at  home.  Is  any  "Braver"  or  more 
"Courageous"  than  you  are!  Most  of  yovir 
"HeroB"  happen  by  accident!  They  do  things 
they  would  not  ordinarily  do! 

Just  as  a  Marine  Private  did  on  my  first 
Invasion.  He  had  the  trl-pod  shot  off  of  his 
"water-cooled"  50  caliber  machine  gun  and 
picked  It  up  and  cradled  It  in  his  arm  and  re- 
took 3  positions  on  our  front  line!  When  I 
asked  him  why?  He  simply  said  "They  pissed- 
meoff!" 

Now!  How  many  more  men  do  you  think 
you'll  find  to  fight  for  you  like  this?  When, 
as  the  gamblers  say  Is,  "The  Best  You  Can  Do 
Is  Lose!"  If  you  don't  lose  your  life  over 
there  we'll  take  "It"  away  from  you  when  you 
get  back ! 

I  personally  don't  like  these  odds;  Nor 
would  any  gambler. 

I  know  a  lot  of  church  goers  and  other 
groups  are  going  to  write  me  about  the  lan- 
guage I  have  used  In  this  editorial  .  .  .  but 
this  Is  the  language  I  learned  In  War  and 
the  only  way  I  know  of  to  make  you  "Sit- 
up"  and  take  notice  of  what  is  happening 
here! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Now,  in  comparison,  I  offer  you  the  re- 
marks of  Lt.  Calley  at  his  sentence  hearing 
...  I  believe  he  does  a  magniflclent  Job  and 
is  a  gentleman ! 

The  text  of  Lt.  William  L.  Calley  Jr.'s  plea 
Tuesday  to  the  military  Jury  deciding  his 
sentence  for  premeditated  murder  at  My  Lai. 

Let  me  know  if  you  can't  hear  me,  sir. 

Your  honor,  court  members,  I  asked  Judge 
Latimer  and  my  other  attorneys  not  to  go 
on  and  into  mitigation  of  this  case.  There 
a  lot  of  things  really  not  appropriate  and 
I  don't  think  it  matters  what  type  of  In- 
dividual I  am.  And  I'm  not  going  to  stand 
here  and  plead  for  my  life  and  my  freedom. 

I  would  ask  you  to  consider  the  thousand 
more  lives  that  are  going  to  be  lost  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  thoiisands  more,  that  is,  to  be 
Imprisoned  not  only  here  in  the  United  States 
but  also  In  North  Vietnam  and  In  hospitals 
all  over  the  World  as  amputees. 

I  have  never  known  a  soldier  nor  did  I 
ever  myself  ever  wantonly  kill  human  beings 
m  my  entire  life.  If  I  have  committed  a  crime 
the  only  crime  that  I  have  commltteed  is  In 
Judgment  of  my  values.  Apparently  I  value 
my  troops'  lives  more  than  I  did  that  of  the 
enemy. 

When  my  troops  were  getting  massacred 
and  mauled  by  an  enemy  I  couldn't  see,  I 
couldn't  feel  and  I  couldn't  touch;  that  no- 
body In  the  military  system  ever  described  as 
other  than  Communism — they  didn't  give  It 
a  race,  they  didn't  give  It  a  sex,  they  didn't 
give  It  an  age.  And  they  never  let  me  believe 
it  was  just  a  philosophy  In  a  man's  mind. 
That  was  my  enemy  out  there. 

And  when  It  became  between  me  and  that 
enemy  I  had  to  value  the  lives  of  my  troops. 
And  I  feel  that  is  the  only  crime  I  have 
committed. 

Yesterday  you  stripped  me  of  all  my  honor. 
Please,  by  your  actions  that  you  take  here 
today,  don't  strip  future  soldiers  of  their 
honor.  I  beg  of  you. 

Editor's  Note:  I  personally  take  my  hat  off 
to  this  man.  A  man  that's  asked  no  mercy 
for  himself  .  .  but  mercy  for  those  who  are 
"bound"  to  follow  him! 

Sincerely  thank  you. 

Bill  Robinson. 

Editors. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  AND  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE VIGORITO  DEBATE 
DISPOSABLE  CONTAINERS  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  concern  and  active  involve- 
ment of  every  citizen  Is  needed  if  we  are 
to  successfully  conquer  the  serious  pollu- 
tion problems  that  endanger  the  quality 
of  life  in  the  United  States. 

Consequently,  I  am  pleased  that  so 
many  individuals  and  organizations  con- 
tinue to  show  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
of  a  clean  environment.  Essential  to  this 
task,  too.  is  an  informed  public.  Without 
complete  knowledge,  intelligent  judg- 
ments ctmnot  be  made  in  the  complex 
issues  of  environmental  enhancement. 

Among  those  groups  dedicated  to  end- 
ing pollution  of  all  forms  is  the  American 
Legion  through  which  large.*umbers  of 
veterans  speak.  The  American  Legion 
magazine  frequently  publishes  the  op- 
posing viewpoints  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  on  important  public  questions. 
I  was  recently  invited  to  participate  with 
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Representative  Joseph  P.  Vioorito,  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  a  printed  debate  on  the 
advisability  of  banning  throwaway  bot- 
tles and  cans. 

Since  this  a  topic  of  widespread  con- 
cern. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  published  in  the  American  Legion 
magazine  for  April  1971.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Should  One-Way   Containers  Be  Banned? 

"Yes"  Says  Representative  Joseph  P.  Vioo- 
rito 

America  has  become  a  throw  away  society. 
The  1960'8  saw  the  American  people  adopt 
a  buy-use-lhrow  away  syndrome  that  has 
affected  a  diverse  grouping  of  Items,  from 
diapers  to  automobiles.  More  than  190  mil- 
lion tons  of  this  refuse  are  collected  in  the 
United  States  every  year,  most  of  It  from 
households  and  commercial  establishments. 
This  means  that  every  American  generates 
about  98  pounds  of  refuse  per  day.  Unless 
much  of  this  refuse  is  recycled,  we  will  soon 
bury  ourselves  under  our  own  garbage. 

The  nonreturnable  soft  drink  and  beer 
container  has  become  symbolic  of  the  entire 
solid  waste  pollution  problem.  Most  beverages 
were  packaged  In  returnable  containers  un- 
til a  widespread  Industry  shift — motivated 
merely  by  convenience — to  nonreturnable 
containers  occurred  In  the  late  1960's  and 
early  1960'8.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  the 
mechanical  structure  and  the  knowledge  to 
recycle  beverage  containers  already  exist. 

What  would  we  gain  If  we  were  to  recycle 
these  containers?  First  of  aU  we  would  re- 
move the  blight  on  our  roadways  and  parks. 
We  all  have  driven  through  our  countryside 
and  been  disgusted  by  the  many  soft  drink 
and  beer  containers  lying  along  the  road. 

A  recycling  of  our  beverage  containers 
would  save  tax  dollars.  Last  year  It  cost  8176 
million  to  dispose  of  the  46.8  billion  beverage 
containers  produced.  This  staggering  cost 
does  not  Include  the  equally  staggering  cost 
of  collecting  these  containers. 

A  recycling  of  our  beverage  containers 
would  save  the  consumer  money  on  the  pur- 
chase price.  It  Is  estimated  that  Americans 
could  save  $706  million  per  year  if  they  pur- 
chased all  soft  drinks  In  returnable,  money- 
back  containers.  Another  »800  million  would 
be  saved  if  all  beer  was  purchased  In  similar 
containers. 

A  recycling  of  otir  beverage  containers 
would  save  valuable  resources.  We  do  not 
have  endless  sources  of  aluminum  and  tin 
to  make  cans.  We  do  not  have  endless  re- 
sources to  make  glass.  We  must  begin  to 
recycle  these  resources  before  our  supplies 
become  critically  low. 

More  Importantly,  all  this  would  mark  a 
vital  first  step  In  an  all-out  attack  on  solid 
waste  pollution  that  threatens  to  bury  us  If 
nothing  is  done. 

We  must  not.  linger,  however.  The  longer 
we  wait,  the  worse  the  problem  will  become. 
The  soft  drink  Industry  wUl  produce  95  "^c  of 
all  soft  drinks  in  nonreturnable  containers 
by  1975.  The  brewing  Industry  will  far  exceed 
this  pace  by  producing  and  retaUlng  prac- 
tically all  its  products  In  nonrettimable«  toy 
1972. 

To  paraphrase  Thoreau,  we  must  begin  to 
march  to  the  beat  of  a  different  drummer 
before  the  existing  drummer  marches  us  fur- 
ther and  further  down  the  path  of  pollution. 
Joseph  P.  Vigorito. 

"No"  Says  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 

DOLPH 

Among  the  everyday  Items  that  have  helped 
sustain  the  American  way  of  life  at  its  high 
level  are  the  metal  can  and  the  glass  bottle. 
They  have  made  possible  the  easy,  inexpen- 
sive distribution  of  literally  htmdreds  of 
products  throughout  the  country. 


Is 
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At  the  same  time,  they  contribute  slfc- 
niflcantly  to  the  mounting  problems  we  fa  ;e 
In  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes,  particularly 
since  the  de%'elopment  of  the  one-way,  dis- 
posable bottle  and  can. 

From  the  litter  along  our  roadways  It 
easy  to  see  not  only  the  extent  of  the  nofe- 
returnable  containers,  but  also  why  they  aj-e 
of  great  concern,  as  we  try  to  maintain 
clean  environment.  They  are  numerous  add 
they  are  highly  visible.  Consequently,  the-e 
Is  now  a  movement  to  cope  with  the  proble  n 
by  prohibiting  the  use  of  one-way  contalnei  s 

At  first  glance  this  may  seem  to  be  a  qul(  k 
and  effective  way  to  solve  the  problem.  I  b  (- 
Ueve.  however,  that  few  long-range  beneft  ;s 
would  result  from  the  banning  of  thro  «r 
away  bottles  and  cans. 

In  the  first  place,  the  public  apparently 
views  throw  away  and  returnable  bottles  In 
virtually  the  same  light,  discarding  return 
able  bottles  on  which  a  deposit  is  paid  ju  >t 
as  quickly  as  the  cheaper  nonreturnable  bo  ,- 
ties. 

In  addition  to  the  public's  reluctance  ^o 
use  returnable  bottles  in  large  numbers 
the  unwillingness  of  retailers  to  assume  tl^e 
added  cost  of  handling  them. 

The   challenge   thus   seems   to  be   one   ^f 
finding  ways  of  recycling  discarded  cans  and 
bottles  instead  of  trying  to  impose  the  reuse 
of  containers  on  a  public  and  business  strut: 
ture  that  do  not  want  them. 

Extensive  research  and  testing  over  tlie 
past  few  years  have  developed  new  metho<:s 
of  separating  and  recovering  many  materia  s 
that  were  once  simply  thrown  away.  Widt 
spread  adoption  of  these  processes  would 
make  eminently  good  sense  for  several  ret 
sons. 

Ptrst,  recycling  would  solve  the  problem  if 
what  to  do  with  discarded  cans  and  botths 
as  well  as  other  forms  of  trash  that  are  no  w 
burned  or  burled.  Perhaps  equally  as  Ire 
portant  Is  the  fact  that  the  continued  heav  y 
drain  on  our  natural  resources  would  te 
alleviated  If  materials  could  be  used  ovqr 
again. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  magnitude  dr 
the  seriousness  of  the  throw  away  bottle  an! 
can  problem.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
banning  one-way  containers  is  the  prop«r 
way  to  effectively  halt  the  growing  accumu 
lations  of  trash. 

A  much  more  practical  solution  lies  In  trie 
Immediate  adoption  of  methods  of  recovei- 
ing  and  reusing  not  only  bottles  and  cans  but 
the  many  other  materials  that  are  now  waste  - 
fully  thrown  away. 

Jennings  Randolph. 


RECOMPUTATION  OF  MILITARY 
RETIRED  PAY 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

of    FLORIDA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  restore  th ; 
system  of  basing  military  retired  pay  oi  i 
active  rates  for  those  persons  who  en  • 
tered  the  service  prior  to  June  1,  1958 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  brough 
to  my  attention  the  inequity  of  the  pres 
ent  system  of  basing  increases  in  militar; ' 
retired  pay  on  the  cost-of-living  inde:: 
Instead  of  the  former  more  liberal  meth 
od  of  recomputation  of  such  pay.  I  hav(( 
given  this  matter  much  thought.  Th(! 
more  I  think  about  it,  the  more  I  ani 
convinced  that  my  bill,  which  would  re- 
store the  former  system  for  those  whd 
earned  it.  is  equitable  and  just. 
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Perhaps  there  are  some  who  feel  that 
if  my  bill  wsis  enacted,  it  would  set  the 
stage  for  other  groups  to  seek  similar 
legislation.  If  this  were  a  new  propostil, 
for  which  there  was  no  precedent,  I  could 
perhaps  understand  the  justification  for 
this  viewpoint.  On  the  contrary,  my  bill 
does  not  establish  a  new  precedent;  it 
does  not  establish  a  new  and  unique  sys- 
tem for  military  retirees;  it  would  merely 
restore  to  this  group  a  benefit  which  had, 
in  effect,  been  held  out  to  them  as  an 
inducement  to  make  the  military  pro- 
fession their  chosen  career. 

For  more  than  100  years,  the  law  pro- 
vided that  when  our  military  men  re- 
tired from  active  service,  their  retired 
pay  would  be  based  on  a  certain  per- 
centage of  their  active  duty  base  pay, 
and  that  whenever  active  duty  pay  scales 
were  increased,  retired  pay  would  be 
increased  correspondingly. 

In  1958,  the  Congress,  for  reasons 
which  appeared  cogent  at  the  time,  de- 
viated from  the  long  established  prin- 
ciple of  recomputation  by  granting  a  flat 
6-percent  increase  to  those  who  were 
then  on  the  retired  rolls  of  the  military 
services.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  85th  Congress  did  not  repeal  the 
portion  of  the  military  pay  laws  which 
provided  for  automatic  recomputation: 
u  simply  substituted  a  different  method 
in  that  particular  act.  It  was  not  until 
1983,  more  than  5  years  later,  that  ac- 
tion was  taken  to  repeal  the  principle 
of  recomputation  of  retired  pay. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
whether  we,  in  the  Congress,  have 
reneged  on  a  moral  obligation  to  our  re- 
tired servicemen  who  had  dedicated  the 
major  portion  of  their  adult  lives  to  the 
service  of  our  Nation.  During  the  pe- 
riod in  which  the  majority  of  these  men 
served,  active  duty  pay  was  relatively 
low  in  comparison  with  pay  in  other 
professions,  and  pay  raises  were  few  and 
far  between. 

In  the  more  than  40  years  from  1922 
to  1963,  the  period  during  which  these 
men  served,  active  duty  pay  for  the  mili- 
tary services  was  increased  only  eight 
times,  with  six  of  these  pay  increases 
occuring  after  World  War  II.  Contrast 
this  to  the  pay  increases  granted  the 
present  active  duty  forces.  Beginning  in 
1963,  active  duty  pay  has  been  increased 
nine  times,  with  the  10th  pay  raise 
scheduled  to  take  effect  next  year. 

I  strongly  favor  paying  our  service- 
men on  active  duty  a  fair  and  equitable 
wage.  I  feel  that  they  deserve  every  con- 
sideration which  our  grateful  country 
can  afford  to  give  them.  But  I  feel  that 
once  we  have  made  a  promise  to  them, 
we  must  stand  behind  our  word,  wheth- 
er it  was  given  today,  20  years  ago,  or  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

To  hold  out  promises  on  the  one  hand 
as  an  inducement  to  a  long  career  in  the 
military  services,  and  then  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  benefits  to  individuals 
after  their  service  is  completed — on  the 
basis  that  the  Government  has  no  legal 
obligation  to  fulfill  its  commitments — 
at  once  breaks  faith  with  those  who 
have  already  retired  and  raises  grave 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  those  on  active 
duty  as  to  their  treatment  In  the  years 
to  come. 

In  these  trying  days,  when  there  Is  so 
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much  disregard  for  law  and  order-  when 
It  appears  to  be  the  "in"  thing  to  trample 
and  burn  our  flag  and  to  relegate  patriot- 
ism to  the  high  button  shoe  era;  when 
misguided  mentors  of  our  young  men  at- 
tempt to  outdo  one  another  in  fomenting 
Ideas  designed  to  tear  down  the  frame- 
work of  our  constitutional  government 
we  turn  our  backs  on  those  whose  sole  Job 
was  to  protect  and  defend  our  lives  and 
our  Constitution. 

The  military  retirement  system  was 
initiated  by  Congress  during  the  Civil 
War.  It  was  at  that  time  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  keeping  retired  pay  geared  to 
current  active  duty  pay  schedules  was  es- 
tablished. This  basic  principle  was  not 
seriously  challenged  by  successive  Con- 
gresses until  passage  of  the  Joint  Serv- 
ices Pay  Act  of  1922.  which  denied  to 
those  already  retired — similar  to  the  Pay 
Act  of  1958— the  right  to  recompute  re- 
tired pay  on  the  basis  of  the  new  pay 
schedule. 

However,  the  69th  Congress,  in  passing 
Public  Law  204  in  1926.  corrected  this  in- 
justice. Senate  Report  S-364.  69th  Con- 
gress, contained  this  statement: 

The  1922  legislation  deprived  all  officers 
retired  prior  to  that  date  of  said  benefits 
thereby  violating  the  basic  law  under  which 
these  officers  gained  their  retirement  rights. 
There  is  no  Justice  In  two  pay  schedules  for 
equal  merit  and  equal  service. 

In  my  opinion,  this  statement  is  true 
today  as  it  was  more  than  40  years  ago. 
There  is  no  justice  in  two  or  more  pay 
schedules  for  equal  merit  and  equal  serv- 
ice. It  is  my  feeling,  as  it  was  of  our  pred- 
ecessors in  these  Halls  of  Congress,  that 
military  retired  pay  should  once  again  be 
linked  directly  with  active  duty  pay.  for 
those  persons  who  entered  the  service 
prior  to  June  1.  1958. 


WHAT    GOOD    IS    A    RAIL    PASS   ON 
BOB-TAILED  RAILPAX? 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  .'5ENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  5.  1971 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  by  now 
we  are  all  aware  that  Railpax,  which 
was  supposed  to  create  an  improved  and 
complete  system  of  railroad  passenger 
service,  will  actually  leave  large  sections 
of  the  coimtry  without  any  passenger 
service  whatsoever.  In  my  own  State  of 
Montana,  low-income  persons,  including 
widows,  pensioners,  and  college  students, 
will  be  forced  to  turn  to  more  expensive 
and  less  reliable  forms  of  transportation. 

A  constituent's  letter  has  brought  to 
my  attention  another  group  which  has 
been  victimized  by  Railpax.  These  are  the 
virtually  thousands  of  people  in  this 
country  who  hold  "pass  rights"  on  the 
railroads,  and  who  rely  on  the  railroads 
for  all  their  long-distance  travel  needs. 
My  constituent  reports  that  her  husband 
helped  pay  for  their  rail  pass  through  de- 
ductions from  his  wages.  Many  persons 
holding  pass  rights  are  widows  living  on 
incredibly  inadequate  railroad  retire- 
ment pension  benefits.  For  them  and 
many  others,  their  only  means  of  visiting 
their  families  and  keeping  in  touch  with 
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their  friends  is  their  pass  which  allows 
them  to  ride  the  trains. 

But  now,  Mr.  President.  Railpax's  re- 
cent announcement  of  its  appalling  mea- 
ger passenger  service  compels  us  to  ask 
"What  good  is  a  rail  pass  if  there  are  no 
trains  on  which  to  use  it?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  con- 
tained in  this  simple,  yet  dignified  let- 
ter. It  forcefully  argues  that  the  pass 
rights  of  many  Americans  will  be  vir- 
tually curtailed  with  the  suspension  of 
the  rail  passenger  service  on  which  those 
pass  rights  depend.  I  suggest  that  this 
letter  be  read  by  all  concerned  Ameri- 
cans, for  it  tells  of  the  fate  of  many 
Americans  who  do  not  hold  a  seat  on  the 
high  councils  of  the  railroad  conglomer- 
ates or  on  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Livingston.  Mont.,  March  28. 
Sen.  L£e  Metcalf, 
State  of  Montana, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Deab  Sir:  Being  a  widow,  who  must  try  to 
live  on  a  ridiculously  low  pension  from  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  who,  while 
not  abusing  the  privilege,  has  relied  on  my 
pass  rights  on  the  railroad  for  transportation, 
especially  since  the  death  of  my  husband,  a 
year  ago,  it  Is  almost  a  tragedy  to  loee,  not 
only  the  pass  rights,  but  the  trains  as  well. 
In  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Railpax  situa- 
tion, I  have  not  seen  one  word  printed  con- 
cerning these  pass  rights.  My  husband 
worked  for  the  Northern  Pacific  as  an  Elec- 
trician for  43  yrs  and  most  of  that  time, 
worked  for  less  money  per  hour  to  pay  for 
our  pass  rights.  How,  then,  can  they  Just  be 
dropped,  along  with  the  trains,  without  any 
of  us  having  a  word  to  say  about  It?  I  hate 
to  be  forever  bothering  you  with  letters  but 
this  is  one  time  I  feel  I  have  to.  Aside  from 
personal  grievances,  there  is  the  Yellowstone 
Park  Centennial  next  year  and  the  tours  In 
the  summer,  whereby  many,  many  city  folks 
who  don't  or  can't  afford  a  car,  can  and  do 
save  enough  to  go  and  see  this  wonderful 
area.  There  are  many  retired  railroad  people 
who  are  physically  unable  to  drive  the  dis- 
tances from  here  to  either  coast  but  who 
have  sons  and  daughters  and  their  families 
they  need  to  visit  because  these  young  fami- 
lies often  do  not  have  the  funds  to  bring 
their  families  to  the  Grandi>arents.  Are  they 
to  be  Just  pushed  aside  and  forgotten  In  the 
Interest  of  making  more  money.  The  rail- 
roads could  afford  to  provide  trains,  even 
with  no  revenue,  from  the  Free  lands  and 
mineral  rights  they  were  given  to  give  us 
trains  In  the  first  place.  It  Just  Is  not  fair 
and  I  do  hope  some  of  you  will  be  able  to  do 
something  about  It.  Thank  you  sincerely  for 
any  efforts  you  may  put  forth  In  Montana's 
southern  route  interests.  We  need  a  train, 
even  every  other  day. 
Sincerely, 


REVENUE  SHARING  NO  BARGAIN 
FOR  MISSOURI  TAXPAYERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  lAissouRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mis- 
souri public  expenditure  survey  has  done 
a  study  of  President  Nixon's  general  rev- 
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enue-sharlng  proposal  and  I  think  their 
comments  will  be  appreciated: 

Revenue  Sharing  no  Bargain  for  Missoxmi 
Taxpayers 

The  "general  revenue  sharing"  proposal  of 
the  national  administration  now  pending  In 
Congress  would  be  no  bargain  for  Missouri's 
taxpayers.  Their  share  of  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing the  proposal  would  be  more  than  the 
amount  Missouri's  state  and  local  govern- 
ments would  receive  In  federal  funds. 

Missouri  state  and  local  governments  would 
receive  an  estimated  $96.5  million  of  the  $6 
billion  that  would  be  distributed  in  the  first 
full  year  under  the  general  revenue  sharing 
proposal. 

But  Missouri  taxpayers'  share  of  the  taxes 
required  to  finance  the  program  would  be 
»109  million. 

It  would  cost  Missouri  taxpayers  $1.13  In 
federal  taxes  for  each  dollar  sent  to  the  state 
and  local  governments  in  Missouri. 

In  addition  to  the  $5-blllion  "general  rev- 
enue sharing"  proposal,  the  administration 
has  announced  It  will  propose  a  "special  rev- 
enue sharing"  plan  under  which  (11  billion 
In  block  grants  would  supplant  $10  billion 
In  existing  federal  aids.  The  details  of  the 
"special  revenue  sharing"  plan  have  not  been 
put  forward  as  yet. 

This  publication  deals  with  some  asp)ects 
of  the  "general  revenue  sharing"  proposal. 
Under  It,  federal  funds  would  be  distributed 
to  state  and  local  governments  with  few  fed- 
erally Imposed  controls.  The  "general  revenue 
sharing"  proposal  would  be  a  departure  from 
the  present  policy  of  distributing  most  fed- 
eral funds  for  specific  national  purposes, 
often  with  detailed  guidelines. 

The  "general  revenue  sharing"  proposal 
would  be  disadvantageous  to  Missouri  tax- 
payers in  ways  other  than  costing  Missouri 
taxpayers  more  than  would  be  returned  to 
Missouri  state  and  local  governments. 

HIGHER  TAXES  ENCOtJRAGED 

One  way  Is  by  creating  incentives  for  the 
state  and  local  governments  to  increase  taxes, 
not  on  the  basis  of  need  to  do  so,  but  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  greater  amounts  of  fed- 
eral money. 

Under  the  distribution  formula  In  the  pro- 
posal, the  share  of  federal  funds  a  state 
would  receive  for  Itself  and  Its  local  govern- 
ments would  be  Influenced  by  the  level  of 
state  and  local  taxes  Imposed.  In  the  for- 
mula, the  "tax  effort"  of  state  and  local 
governments  would  be  a  factor,  along  with 
population  and  personal  Income,  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  federal  funds  received 
in  each  state.  States  in  which  state  and 
local  governments  Impose  a  higher  level  of 
taxes  for  general  purposes  would  receive 
more  federal  money. 

The  formula  also  prescribes  the  means  of 
determining  how  local  governments  would 
share  in  a  state's  allocation.  Under  It,  the 
level  of  taxation  plays  an  even  more  promi- 
nent role.  A  single  factor  Is  used  to  divide 
a  state's  allocation  of  federal  funds  with 
the  state  government  and  among  Its  cities, 
counties  and  townships.  This  factor  Is  the 
general  tax  revenue.  Increases  of  taxes  by 
any  local  government  producing  increased 
general  revenue  receipts  would  increase  the 
share  of  the  state  allocation  It  would  re- 
ceive. 

FORMULA   FAULT   SHOWN 

The  distribution  formula  rewards  states 
making  greater  "tax  effort"  on  the  theory 
that  taxpayers  In  such  states  are  taxing 
themselves  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of 
other  states.  That  assumes  all  taxes  Imposed 
In  a  state  are  largely  paid  by  residents  of 
that  state.  That  Is  not  true  In  the  case  of 
some  taxes.  Some  taxes,  such  has  severance 
taxes  on  oil  and  gas  In  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
are  largely  paid  by  residents  of  other  states 
where  the  products  are  consumed.  As  con- 
sumers of  these  products,  Missouri  taxpay- 
ers   would    be    contributing    toward    those 
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states   receiving   a   larger   share   of   fe<lcral 
funds  and  Missouri  receiving  a  lesser  share. 

PRIVATE  FINANCING   PENALIZED 

Similarly,  states  having  lower  levels  of 
taxation  resulting  from  some  services  being 
more  largely  privately  financed,  would  re- 
ceive less  under  the  distribution  formula 
than  states  where  such  services  are  tax 
financed.  In  Nevada  and  Wyoming  all  col- 
lege students  are  enrolled  In  tax-supported 
Institutions.  In  Missouri  and  several  other 
states  a  third  or  more  attend  privately  sup- 
pKirted  institutions.  States  financing  most 
or  all  higher  education  from  taxes  would 
have  enhanced  "tax  effort"  under  the  dis- 
tribution formula.  States  like  Missouri 
would  fare  less  well  under  the  formula  as  a 
result  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  higher 
education   being  privately   financed. 

At  the  local  level  In  Missouri,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  distribution  formula  would  be 
influenced  as  a  result  of  some  communi- 
ties taxing  themselves  to  provide  hospitals 
while  others  rely  entirely  on  privately  sup- 
ported hospitals. 

Their  survey  of  March  1971,  then  out- 
lines several  areas  of  possible  streamlin- 
ing of  local  government  and  then  returns 
to  the  general  revenue-sharing  proposal: 

Weakness  Marks  Formulas 

The  operations  of  the  proposed  distribu- 
tion formula  demonstrate  what  has  been 
found  In  years  of  experimentation  at  aU 
levels  of  government — namely  that  it  has 
never  been  possible  to  devise  a  formula  that 
Is  fair  and  which  will  place  the  money  where 
the  need  Is.  The  wider  the  spectrum  for 
which  a  formula  is  attempted  the  more  strik- 
ing the  aberrations  that  occur  under  It. 

The  "general  revenue  sharing"  proposal 
would  provide  state  and  local  ofiBclals  with 
additional  dollars  for  expenditure  for  which 
they  would  not  have  to  tax  their  constit- 
uents. Requiring  officials  who  form  expend- 
iture polices  also  to  be  responsible  for  rais- 
ing the  tax  dollars  Is  a  key  means  of  strik- 
ing a  sound  balance  between  demand  for 
public  services  and  the  public's  willingness 
to  pay  for  them.  Revenue  sharing  envisions 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  virlth- 
out  that  element  of  fiscal  accountability. 

This  shortcoming  In  fiscal  accountability, 
combined  wrlth  the  range  of  human  desires 
for  services  and  benefits  from  government, 
assures  that  local  and  state  governments 
would  soon  seek  more  funds  than  the  rev- 
enue sharing  proposal  would  distribute. 

Even  supporters  of  revenue  sharing  fear 
local  officials  wrlU  devote  more  time  to  seek- 
ing additional  federal  funds  than  putting 
their  own  houses  in  order,  once  they  have  a 
taste  of  the  program.  Already,  demands  are 
being  heard  for  distribution  of  more  funds 
than  the  revenue  sharing  proposal  ctUls  for. 
Once  revenue  sharing  is  started,  such  de- 
mands can  be  expected  to  militate  against 
future  reductions  In  federal  taxes. 

LARGE    federal    DEFICIT    EXPECTED 

The  $5-bllllon  general  revenue  sharing 
program  would  not  supplant  existing  fed- 
eral grant  programs  or  other  federal  expendi- 
tures. Under  the  proposal,  the  amount  shared 
is  expected  to  rise  each  year  and  reach  nearly 
$10  billion  by  1980.  The  program  wotild  be 
Initiated  at  a  time  when  a  substantial  fed- 
eral deficit  Is  anticipated. 

Critics  of  the  proposal  hold  that,  one  way 
or  the  other.  Its  cost  must  be  met — either  by 
Increasing  the  national  debt,  which  would 
fuel  inflation,  or  by  increased  taxes. 

Supporters  hold  that  the  program  can  be 
financed  from  the  "fiscal  dividend"  resulting 
from  the  federal  tax  system  producing  a  1.5- 
per-cent  Increase  In  revenue  for  each  1-per- 
cent gprowth  In  gross  national  product.  They 
hold  that  this  will  provide  enough  revenue 
above  that  required  for  other  purposes  to 
finance  revenue  sharing.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment's record  of  24  deficits  In  the  last  30 
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years  Ls  not  reassuring  on  that  point,  ho^- 
•v«r. 

A  succinct  description  of  how  revente 
sharing  might  be  financed  has  been  pro- 
vided by  Rep.  John  W.  Byrnes  of  Wlsconsl  i. 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House  Wa;  rs 
and  Means  Committee,  who  said: 

"The  first  path  to  wisdom  Is  to  recognlte 
that  all  levels  of  government  are  squeezing 
blood  from  the  same  tiirnlp.  the  American 
taxpayer,  and  that  no  gimmick,  such  as  re"- 
enue  sharing,  to  disguise  which  level  Is  pu  ;- 
ting  on  the  pressure,  is  going  to  make  It  ai  y 
easier  for  him." 


GLOBAL  POVERTY  AND 
UNDERDEVELOPMENT 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAT^ 
Monday.  AprU  5,  1971 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  in 
vite  the  attention  of  Members  of  Coq 
gress  to  a  remarkable  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  John  E.  Rielly.  senior  fellow  of  thp 
Overseas  Development  Council.  Dr.  RlellJ' 
spoke  at  the  Conference  on  International 
Justice,  Development,  and  Peace  at  St. 
John's  University,  CoUegeville,  Minn.  H^ 
topic  was  "Global  Poverty  and  Undei<- 
development:  The  Present  Situation  antl 
the  Response  of  the  Developed  Nations)' 

Dr.  Rielly  has  given  us  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  what  is  happening  in  the  dei- 
veloping  countries  and  particularly  the 
relationship  between  economic  develop^ 
ment  and  population  growth.  He  has  ref 
mlnded  us  once  again  of  the  importanc^ 
of  capital  investment  and  technical  as- 
sistance, and  also  called  to  our  attention 
the  dangerous  situation  which  is  devel^ 
oping  where  the  gap  between  the  rlc^i 
and  the  poor  continues  to  widen. 

This  thoughtful  address  deserves  the 
careful  reading  and  attention  of  every 
public  ofiQcial,  particularly  Members  of 
Congress  and  those  responsible  for  out' 
foreign  policy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that    the    address    be    printed    in    th^ 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres$ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRq, 
as  follows: 
Olobal    Poverty    and    Undehdevelopmsnt^ 

Thx  Present  Sitdation  and  the  Respons 

OF  THE  Developed  Nations 

(By  John  E.  Rielly) 

March  15, 1971. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasxire  to  return  to  th* 
campus  of  St.  John's  University  where  1  speni 
four  of  the  most  peaceful  and  satisfying 
years  of  my  life.  I  am  especially  fortunate  to 
be  able  to  return  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject 
which  has  occupied  much  of  my  professional 
life  for  the  past  ten  years,  a  subject  whlcl^ 
remains  central  to  International  affairs  U^ 
the  twentieth  century.  The  specific  topl^ 
which  I  have  been  asked  to  address  at  th# 
opening  of  this  Conference  on  International 
Justice,  Development  and  Peace  Is  "World 
Poverty  and  Underdevelopment:  the  Present 
Situation  and  the  Response  of  the  Develop>e<) 
Nations." 

It  Is  especially  gratifying  to  see  this  grou^ 
focusing  on  these  Issues.  For  today  tbei 
represent  central  Issues  of  International  af4 
fairs  which  call  for  a  Judgment  by  th4 
Christian  and  Jewish  commiinltles.  Th« 
Judgments  you  make — the  message  you  carri 
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can  make  a  decisive  difference  In  the  actions 
taken  by  governments — here  and  abroad. 

In  this  pap>er  I  will  begin  with  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  situation  in  the  developing 
countries  and  will  then  devote  the  greater 
part  of  the  discussion  to  the  question  of  the 
relationship  between  the  developed  coun- 
tries and  developing  countries,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  developing  countries. 
When  I  refer  to  the  developing  countries. 
I  refer  to  South  and  Central  America,  the 
Middle  East,  Africa  and  Asia  (excepting 
Communist  China).  You  will  note  that  I 
do  not  use  the  term  "third  world" — because 
I  do  not  believe  such  a  thing  exists.  Finally,  I 
a.s8ume  In  this  discussion  that  Latin  America 
Is  a  less  developed  part  of  the  Western  world, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  It  shares  some  of  the 
problems  of  other  developing  continents,  It 
has  more  In  common  with  Europe  and  North 
America  than  with  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  subject  of  developing  countries  has 
been  covered  by  a  number  of  reports  during 
the  past  two  years.  We  have  had  the  Pearson 
Report,  conunlssloned  by  the  World  Bank 
Issued  In  October,  1969:  the  Tlmbergen 
Report  or  the  U.N.  Commission  for  Develop- 
ment Plan  Issued  In  1970:  the  Jackson 
Report  on  the  U.N.  development  pro- 
gram Issued  In  1970:  the  Preblsch  Re- 
port on  Latin  America:  and  the  Peterson 
Report  of  March.  1970  which  reviewed  the 
U.S.  development  assistance  effort.  While  the 
reports  vary  In  emphasis  and  coverage,  they 
all  conclude  that  the  situation  In  the 
developing  countries  Is  getting  worse.  And 
all  agree  that  the  developed  countries  have 
an  obligation  to  do  more  to  assist  the 
developing  countries. 

Although  some  of  the  report,  focus  on 
the  whcle  relationship  between  developed 
and  developing  countries,  most  of  them  focus 
on  the  aspect  of  governmental  aid.  Accord- 
ing to  their  estimates,  the  real  value  of 
concessional  aid  was  reduced  by  more  than 
50%  between  1963  and  1968.  International 
governmental  aid  has  represented  only  .4% 
of  the  developed  world's  QNP.  The  United 
States'  share  has  fallen  even  more  precipi- 
tously. The  U.S.  gave  over  2%  of  Its  ONP 
to  the  Marshall  Plan  at  a  time  when  per 
capita  Income  here  was  only  40%  of  Its  pres- 
ent level.  Today  w  give  slightly  less  than  one 
fifth  as  much  aid  as  a  percentage  of  our 
ONP  at  a  time  when  our  Income  Is  2.5  times 
higher  than  It  was  In  1948. 

What  are  the  facts  about  the  developing 
countries  themselves?  According  to  the 
World  Bank,  per  capita  Income  levels  per 
year  In  developing  continents  as  of  1968 
were  as  follows:  Asia  HID;  Africa  $130;  Latin 
America  $370:  Middle  East  $330.  This  com- 
pares with  the  average  per  capita  Income  In 
the  United  States  of  $4,000;  Canada  $2,500; 
Germany  $1,900;   United  Kingdom  $1,800. 

The  above  figures  disguise  the  fact  that 
If  the  average  income  for  Africa  Is  $130  per 
year  there  are  literally  millions  of  pieople 
living  on  half  of  that.  The  same  Is  true  for 
other  areas  of  the  world.  And  there  Is  fear 
that  the  actual  standard  of  living  of  mil- 
lions of  people  Is  lower  In  1971  than  It  was  In 
1960. 

Despite  these  depresslngly  low  Income 
flgfures  for  the  developing  continents,  their 
gross  national  product  grew  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate  during  the  last  decade,  averag- 
ing 5%  annually.  A  higher  average  growth 
rate  In  the  1970's  6%  Is  likely  and  should 
Increase  the  total  ONP  for  the  developing 
countries  from  $300  billion  in  1970  to  ap- 
proximately $600  billion  m  1980. 

However,  given  other  trends  which  I  will 
describe  later,  the  doubling  of  ONP  will  still 
leave  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  In  ab- 
ject poverty.  According  to  present  population 
trends,  the  present  figure  of  3.5  billion  peo- 
ple In  the  world  will  reach  7  billion  In  the 
year  2000,  and  15  billion  by  the  twenty- 
second    cent\iry.    Two-thirds    of   the    world 
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population  now  lives  In  the  developlne 
countries  (Including  China);  by  the  y«u 
2000  It  will  be  approximately  four-fluhs 
By  2000  at  present  rates  the  per  capita  rate 
for  the  United  States  will  be  $8,000  to  $io  - 
000  per  year.  Yet  a  continuation  of  even 
today's  exceptional  growth  rates  In  the  de- 
veloplng  countries  Indicates  that  at  least 
one  half  of  the  developing  world  will  still 
have  a  per  capita  Income  of  only  $200  a 
year  by  the  year  2000. 

POPtn-ATION-TTNTMPLOTMENT 

A  second  major  problem  for  the  develop- 
ing countries  in  the  next  three  decades  la 
the  rapidly  growing  unemployment  problem 
which  Is  a  by-product  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion. With  a  constant  or  increasing  birth 
rate  and  declining  death  rate,  a  country  Ilka 
India,  for  example,  now  has  100,000  net  new 
entrants  Into  Its  labor  force  each  week,  a  fig- 
ure which  win  rise  to  140,000  net  each  week 
by  1980.  In  a  significantly  more  developed 
country,  like  Columbia,  12  to  14%  of  the 
present  urban  working  force  Is  openiy  un- 
employed and  an  additional  10  to  12%  Is  so 
underemployed  that  they  can  effectively  be 
categorized  as  out  of  work.  This  unemploy- 
ment problem  Is  made  worse  by  the  Increas- 
ing use  of  capital  Intensive  technology  and 
the  Increasing  rate  of  rural  migration  to 
urban  areas. 

Of  the  500  million  people  expected  to  be 
added  In  this  decade  to  the  population  of 
developing  countries,  approximately  170  mil- 
lion will  represent  additional  entrants  to  the 
labor  force.  Given  present  population  trends, 
patterns  of  technological  dissemination  and 
urban  migration  to  the  cities,  the  problem  Is 
likely  to  get  worsfe  before  It  gets  better. 

Unemployment  Is  particularly  acute  among 
young  people,  and  among  people  In  the  In- 
credibly fast-growing  urban  centers.  During 
the  First  Development  Decade,  most  poor  na- 
tions saw  a  tremendous  Increase  in  unem- 
ployment despite  a  growth  In  ONP  that  was 
sometimes  spectacular.  Clearly,  a  further  In- 
crease of  ONP  by  Itself  Is  i]o  answer  to  this 
explosive  problem.  In  addition,  unemploy- 
ment presents  an  especially  harsh  threat  to 
political  stability  In  the  1970's.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  World  Bank,  Robert  McNamara, 
has  stated  that  matter  boldly:  "The  mar- 
ginal men,"  he  says,  "the  wretched  strugglers 
for  survival  on  the  fringes  of  farm  and  city, 
may  already  number  more  than  half  a  bil- 
lion. By  1980,  they  wlU  surpass  a  billion,  by 
1990  two  billion.  Can  we  imagine  any  human 
order  surviving  within  so  gross  a  mass  of 
misery  piling  up  at  Its  base?  A  by-product  of 
the  population  explosion,  the  unemployment 
explosion  will  require  tremendous  creativity 
and  resourcefulness  throughout  the  1970'8  If 
Development  Decade  n  Is  to  have  any  mecm- 
Ing  to  human  society." 

This  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  conditions 
of  the  developing  countries,  one  that  does 
not  adequately  convey  the  total  picture  of 
widespread  hunger,  deprivation,  absence  of 
educational  opportunity,  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  the  prevalence  of  disease,  not 
to  mention  political  repression  and  shocking 
social  inequity  In  many  countries. 

What  do  developing  countries  need?  It  is 
clear  that  they  need  more  food,  more  Jobs, 
better  distribution  of  Income,  new  labor- 
intensive  technologies,  better  access  to 
health  and  education  on  the  part  of  all. 
This  means  that  developing  countries  need 
more  resources.  Even  more  ItaporXAoX  It 
means  In  many  cases,  they  require  a  redistri- 
bution of  resources  within  the  society. 

Just  to  meet  the  employment  problem 
alone,  most  developing  countries  will  have 
to  grow  at  a  rate  of  6.5%  to  8%,  not  a  likely 
possibility  for  many  of  them.  Unemploy- 
ment might,  of  course,  be  ameliorated 
through  a  distribution  of  poverty  through 
subsidized  rural  public  works  that  are  labor 
Intensive.  However,  this  would  not  result 
In  an  increase  In  Income  per  capita.  Alter- 
natively,  a  totalitarian  system  could  pos- 
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Blbly  establish  full  employment  and  raise 
the  standard  of  living  but  at  a  very  high 
-rice  in  terms  of  political  and  social  liberty. 
The  best  alternative  Is  to  achieve  a  high 
growth  rate  with  a  strong  political  and 
social  system  which  can  redistribute  bene- 
fits St  the  same  time  the  economy  Is  grow- 
ing This  will  require  a  heroic  effort  for 
most  countries.  To  achieve  a  growth  rate  of 
say  7'"'  requires  a  gross  Investment  of  26% 
of  ONP.  If  external  resources  could  finance 
80%  of  this  Investment,  70%  must  still 
come  from  Internal  sources.  This  would  re- 
aulre  sn  Increase  in  the  saving  rate  by  407c. 
What  this  means  Is  that  If  a  country  like 
India  grew  by  6.5%  for  the  next  three  de- 
cades and  the  United  States  grew  by  4%, 
the  average  Income  In  the  U.S.  would  be 
$10,000  as  opposed  to  $200  In  India.  If  India 
grew  7%  a  year  for  the  next  three  decades, 
he  per  capita  Income  would  be  $400  per  head 
by  the  year  2000  which  would  reduce  the 
rate  of  inequality  from  1  to  50  to  1  to  25. 
And  for  India,  the  difference  between  $200 
and  $400  is  the  difference  between  poverty 
and  a  tolerable  standard  of  living. 

Thus  It  is  clear  that  the  developing  coun- 
tries need  more  resources.  I'hey  must  create 
part  of  these  themselves,  but  part  must  be 
received  from  external  sources.  Although 
It  Is  difficult  to  mobilize  the  level  of  re- 
sources internally  that  will  be  required, 
one  should  emphasize  that  the  developing 
countries  did  better  during  the  last  decade 
than  did  the  present  Industrialized  coun- 
tries m  their  comparable  periods.  If  the  de- 
veloped countries  respond  appropriately,  the 
developing  countries  could  achieve  better 
than  a  6%  growth  rate  In  the  1970's. 

What  else  must  the  developing  countries 
do?  First,  they  must  acquire  a  capacity  to 
feed  themselves.  Through  the  possibilities 
held  out  by  the  Green  Revolution,  there  Is 
s  good  chance  that  the  amount  of  food 
needed  can  be  grown.  Whether  the  right 
distribution  can  be  achieved  Is  something 
else  again. 

One  thing  we  have  learned  In  the  course 
of  the  First  Development  Decade  Is  that  the 
high  growth  rates  prescribed  by  economists 
mean  little  unless  there  Is  some  change  In 
the  benefit  distribution  system,  some  at- 
tempt made  to  Increase  the  access  to  the 
benefits   of    economic   growth. 

I  have  brlefiy  described  here  the  situation 
In  the  developing  countries  today.  The  next 
question  that  arises  for  us  in  the  United 
States  Is  "Why  should  we  be  concerned"? 
This  Is  the  most  basic — and  most  difficult 
question — why  should  we  bother  at  all? 
Though  the  reasons  may  be  obvious  to  this 
group  here  today — ^they  are  by  no  means  ob- 
vious to  many  Americans. 

There  Is  a  profound  sense  In  which  help- 
ing the  developing  countries  Is  no  longer  a 
legitimate  topic  of  political  conversation  In 
the  United  States.  Favorable  references  to 
It  In  the  Congress  are  limited  to  a  select 
group  of  Individuals  who  either  have  a  long- 
standing commitment  to  nothing  really  to 
lose.  In  political  campaigns,  espousing  de- 
velopment assistance  may  not  lose  many 
votes  for  a  candidate  In  most  parts  of  the 
country,  but  nowhere  will  It  gain  him  any 
either.  It  Is  largely  a  non-issue  In  American 
politics. 

Before  the  political  work  of  carrying  for- 
ward a  U.S.  role  In  development  can  get 
very  far,  development  assistance  has  to  be- 
come a  live  Issue  again,  with  a  new  rationale 
that  can  excite  widespread  attention.  Other- 
wise, we  can  expect  only  "benign  neglect" — 
or  worse — and  wlU  continue  to  see  develop- 
ment experts  talking  to  one  another,  but 
rarely  finding  a  wider  audience. 

It  Is  clear  to  anyone  who  samples  opinion 
either  In  Congress,  in  the  Executive  Branch, 
or  in  the  country  as  a  whole  that  the  old 
rationale  for  overseas  development  assist- 
ance Is  not  persuasive  with  many  people. 

First,  It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  Invoke  the 
fears  of  Cold  War,  or  the   argument   that 
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the  world  will  Inevitably  be  divided  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  ^nlon. 
Not  only  did  the  practical  applications  of 
that  narrow  theory  frequently  fall — when 
countries  like  Egypt  learned  to  use  this 
argument  to  aid  their  own  development  but 
undermined  the  Cold  War  argument  that 
"neutrality"  was  Impossible — but  also  the 
waning  of  the  Cold  War  Itself  reduced  the 
Importance,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of 
wooing  people  In  the  poorer  two-thirds  of 
the  world.  Regrettably  too  many  people  who 
Gupported  development  for  other  reasons 
were  content  to  lean  on  this  Cold  War  ra- 
tionale without  building  support  on  other 
foundations  as  well.  They  found  It  was  con- 
venient, politically  attractive,  and  did  the 
Job — for  a  time.  Inevitably,  their  efforts  were 
left  high  and  dry,  both  Intellectually  and 
politically,  when  the  Cold  War  arguments 
lost  their  punch.  Quite  simply.  Cold  War 
rhetoric  Is  dead  as  a  means  for  extracting 
money  from  the  American  public  to  help  poor 
foreigners. 

Second,  a  new  school  of  thought  In  the 
United  States  began  to  emerge  during  the 
trauma  of  the  Vietnam  War.  There  began  a 
general  turning  away  from  Interest  and  com- 
mitments In  the  world,  and  a  call  for  "putting 
our  own  house  in  order  first."  Necessauily,  de- 
velopment assistance  was  reduced  In  the 
concern  for  reordering  priorities. 

Third,  some  revisionist  historians  made  a 
simplistic  connection  between  U.S.  economic 
Involvement  in  the  developing  world,  the 
growth  m  U.S.  military  responsibility  for 
protecting  particular  regimes,  and  the  pros- 
pect that  we  would  have  to  fight  other  wars 
like  Vietnam  in  the  future. 

Fourth,  there  has  emerged  a  growing  con- 
cern among  some  Americans — probably  In- 
cluding some  of  you — about  problems  of  "Im- 
perialism"; the  impact  of  advanced  societies 
on  primitive  ones;  and  the  problems  Inher- 
ent m  the  export  of  Western  values.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  direct  Involvement  In  the 
development  process  raises  real  dilemmas 
for  a  responsible  U.S.  policy:  a  small  example 
was  provided  by  the  kidnapping  and  murder 
of  a  U.S.  AID  official  who  was  helping  to 
train  police  In  Uruguay.  As  Innocent  as  his 
activities  may  appear,  they  essentially  repre- 
sent a  political  act  of  support  for  the  gov- 
ernment In  power. 

To  our  cost,  we  have  found  that  direct  bi- 
lateral assistance,  whether  for  security  or  for 
development  purposes,  too  often  involved  us 
directly  In  the  fate  of  particular  governments 
or  regimes  than  is  healthy  either  for  those 
nations  or  for  ourselves. 

Large  aid  missions  In  the  field  have  led 
In  many  cases  to  an  overpowering  U.S.  pres- 
ence, thereby  breeding  resentment  and  hos- 
tility. Our  motives  have  become  suspect  even 
when  they  are  well-intentioned.  We  have 
often  failed  to  resist  what  the  French  philos- 
opher, Henry  Dumery,  called  "the  tempta- 
tion to  do  good;  the  insistence  that  not  only 
must  virtue  be  achieved — but  o\ir  particular 
version  In  our  particular  way." 

The  Inadequacy  of  the  o:d  Ideas  suggests 
that  a  different  rationale  for  development 
assistance  must  be  created  during  the  1970s 
if  the  U.S.  Is  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  poor 
countries,  and  to  overcome  the  backlog  of 
discredit  that  has  been  built  up  during  re- 
cent years. 

What  are  some  of  the  basic  arguments  for 
a  UjS.  role  in  development  assistance? 

1.  Violence  and  order.  An  Important  ar- 
gument for  any  foreign  policy  Is  always  that 
It  Is  somehow  In  our  direct  national  Interest. 
The  Cold  War  no  longer  suffices;  Vietnam 
has  made  us  wary  of  unconsidered  Involve- 
ments. But  there  Is  a  very  real  sense  In  which 
the  United  States  Is  deeply  and  permanently 
Involved  In  the  world.  We  remain — whether 
we  like  It  »  not — ^the  nation  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  preserving  some  semblance  of  order 
in  the  world.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
must  Intervene  In  every  other  coxintry  where 
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we  think  our  interests  are  threatened — or  in 
every  other  country  to  preserve  order.  But 
It  does  mean  that  we,  as  the  most  power- 
ful nation  on  earth,  must  take  serlovialy 
threats  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  overall 
system  of  International  relations.  This  is  a 
role  that  we  Inherited  by  chance  but  have 
now  continued  largely  by  choice.  Even  If  we 
choose  to  depreciate  this  role,  It  Is  one  for 
which  we  will  continue  to  be  held  respon- 
sible by  others  In   the  coming  years. 

It  can  be  argued  further  that  this  general 
sense  of  international  order  is  threatened  by 
what  Is  happening  In  poor  countries;  by 
threats  of  chaos.  Internal  warfare,  and  con- 
flict between  neighboring  states  that  ulti- 
mately could  have  profound  effects  on  the 
rich  countries  of  the  world. 

Directly,  this  disruption  and  violence  In 
poor  countries  may  not  threaten  the  United 
States  for  some  time.  But  It  may.  In  the  Mid- 
dle E^t,  the  rise  of  uncontrolled  violence 
has  complicated  a  long-standing  conflict 
there  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  Ignore 
In  our  overall  concern  with  International 
order.  This  new  violence,  like  the  old  Is  partly 
a  product  of  a  failure  of  economic,  political 
and  social  development. 

This  failure  Is  having  corrosive  effects.  Our 
Illusion  of  safety,  like  that  In  Europe  before 
1914,  Is  being  destroyed  by  acts  of  violence 
and  Intimidation  that  reach  below  small  de- 
veloping countries.  These  acts  of  violence.  In- 
cluding aircraft  hijackings  and  international 
kidnappings,  are  not  confined  to  the  develop- 
ing world;  but  they  increasingly  dramatize 
Its  problems  and  the  urgency  of  finding  so- 
lutions. 

Indeed,  the  rising  tide  of  violence  through- 
out the  poor  countries  of  the  world  threat- 
ens our  ability  to  trade,  to  travel,  and  to  In- 
vest. And  unless  we  help  stem  this  tide  by 
helping  these  countries  develop,  our  world 
may  be  far  less  congenial  for  the  rtch  coun- 
tries than  It  Is  today. 

This  last  point  does  not  necessarily  Imply 
that  our  helping  poor  countries  to  develop 
will  lead  them  to  take  their  place  in  Inter- 
national society  without  threatening  it.  In 
the  short  run  development  assistance  can 
even  contribute  to  disruption,  as  expecta- 
tions rise  to  exceed  what  Is  possible.  After  all, 
revolution  and  disorder  are  classically  prob- 
lems of  states  and  people  on  the  rise  and  on 
their  fall.  Nor  is  It  clear  that  our  long-run 
Interest  In  a  stable  world  Implies  opposition 
to  all  violence  In  developing  countries  par- 
ticularly where  It  can  lead  to  the  evolution 
of  societies  that  rest  on  a  firmer  basis  of  pop- 
ular sup|>ort. 

It  Is  here  that  we  encounter  a  subject  which 
has  been  a  source  of  Increasing  concern  In  the 
Christian  churches,  both  Portestant  and 
Catholic.  Put  simply — How  should  Christians 
respond  to  a  situation  In  which  overthrowing 
the  existing  economic  and  sodal  order — by 
means  that  Include  violent  action — appears 
to  be  the  only  alternative  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  Injustice?  Related  to  this  question  is 
the  growing  concern  for  Indigenous  cultures 
and  traditions  will  they  be  crushed  or  re- 
placed by  the  values  Implicit  In  the  cultural 
standarlzatlon  that  has  come  to  be  associ- 
ated with  technological  expansion  and  eco- 
nomic devleopment?  There  Is  a  widespread 
concern  that  "development"  as  It  has  been 
traditionally  deflined  by  advanced  countries 
and  the  International  agencies  represents  at 
best  an  Inadequate  solution  to  developing 
country  problems  and  at  worst  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Western  economic  lmi>erallsm. 

Many  of  you  here  are  familiar  wltb  re- 
ports published  the  last  three  years  by  SO- 
DEPAX — the  Committee  on  Society,  Devel- 
opment and  Peace  set  up  in  1968  by  the 
World  CouncU  of  Churches  and  the  Vatican, 
acting  throiigh  the  Pontifical  Commission 
for  Justice  and  Peace.  The  tltlee  of  the  re- 
ports published  after  several  recent  SO- 
DEPAX  conferences  suggest  the  trend  of 
Christian  oonoem:   "The  Challenge  of  De- 
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velopment"  (Montreal:  1069);  "la  Searth 
of  a  Theology  of  Development"  (Cartlgny: 
1969);  "Peace — the  Desperate  Imperative" 
(Baden:  1970);  "Liberation — Jiistlce — De- 
velopment" (Tokyo:  1970);  "Partnership  or 
Privilege"  (Cartlgny:  1970). 

All  of  these  reports  reflect  a  single  doi^- 
Inant  view:  that  the  recljje  for  the  develop- 
ing countries,  as  advanced  by  tradition  il 
development  economists — Is  unsatlsfactoipr. 
The  SODEPAX  reports  reflect  the  vl^ 
widely  disseminated  by  the  late  Lovils  L^- 
bret  that  development  must  be  seen  as  a 
social  process  Involving  ethical  values,  a 
process  Implying  ultimately  a  concept  of 
what  man  is.  Development  must  be  se«n 
within  a  humanist  perspective,  and  develop- 
ment economics  must  become  a  "discipline 
covering  the  passage  from  a  less  human  to  a 
more  human  phase." 

Working  from  the  framework  developed 
by  Lebret,  many  Christian  thinkers  have 
come  to  reject  "development"  as  an  adequa  « 
concept  and  have  begun  to  speak  of  "llli- 
eratlon."  of  "Justice"  and  "revoluatlon". 

A  report  of  the  National  Council  i  if 
Churches  Issued  only  this  month  speaks  of 
"World  Justice,  Liberation  and  Develoii- 
ment".  One  of  the  most  Influential  youngdr 
Latin  American  Christian  theologians,  Guii- 
tavo  Gutierrez,  speaks  of  a  "theology  of  111- 
eratlon."  Gutierrez  accurately  describes  tt  e 
views  of  a  growing  number  of  Christlaa 
thinkers — and  not  only  In  the  developing 
countries — when  he  says : 

"Development  should  attack  the  causes  ( f 
our  plight,  and  among  the  central  ones  s 
the  economic,  social,  political,  and  culturiJ 
dependence  of  some  peoples  on  others.  Tie 
word  'liberation',  therefore.  Is  more  accural  e 
and  conveys  better  the  human  side  of  tie 
problem." 

We  do  not  have  to  adopt  Gutierrez's  ten  a 
"liberation"  to  appreciate  his  concern  f(  r 
the  human  aspects  of  social  and  economJ  c 
development. 

It  Is  this  concern  that  was  expressed  by 
Pope  Paul  VI  in  a  passage  in  his  encyclical, 
"The  Development  of  Peoples".  Here  the 
Pope  speaks  of  "building  a  world  wheie 
every  man,  re^rdlees  of  race,  religion,  cr 
nationality,  can  live  a  fully  human  life,  free 
of  the  servitude  that  comes  from  other  me;  i 
and  from  the  Incompletely  mastered  worl  1 
about  him." 

Nor  need  we  share  all  of  Guiterrez's  anal  - 
ysis  concerning  the  manipulation  and  con  - 
trol  of  poor  nations  or  fxxir  people  by  In  • 
ternational  economic  groups — groups  pic- 
tured as  "OFjpressors"  and  "exploiters".  W  s 
can  still  accept  another  of  his  central  points : 
The  need  for  a  fundamental  redistribution 
of  political,  economic  and  social  jKDwer  with- 
in society,  and  a  restructuring  of  the  inter- 
national economic  system. 

At  the  present  time,  this  economic  systeri 
concentrates  a  disproportionate  share  of  th  i 
world's  wealth  In  a  few  countries. 

I  believe  this  Is  the  central  message  oT 
Christian  thinkers  today  as  they  view  th  > 
International  scene — that  Justice  requires  u 
fundamental  reordering  of  society;  and  tha; 
such  a  reordering  can  be  accomplished  br 
deliberate  political  action  by  an  aroused  an<  1 
politically  conscious  people.  This  reorderlnf 
of  priorities,  which  is  required  to  guarantees 
a  minimal  level  of  material  goods  and  hu- 
man rights  to  all  people,  must  be  accom ' 
pushed  in  developed  societies  as  well  as  In 
the  {xx>r  countries  of  the  world. 

I  am  encouraged  that  at  least  one  of  thu 
major  reports  on  international  develop- 
ment— that  of  the  Committee  for  Develop" 
ment  Planning  of  the  UNDP  (the  Tlnbergei, 
Report)  explicitly  recognizes  the  need  to  b4i 
concerned  about  the  distribution  of  wealth— 
not  Just  Its  overall  Increase.  This  r^x*; 
states: 

"The  world  community  cannot  sit  ldl<! 
when  a  part  of  Its  population  lives  In  greai 
comfort  and  even  affluence  while  much  thd 
larger  part  suffers  from  abject  poverty,  aac 
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when  this  disparity  Is  Increasing  Instead  of 
diminishing." 

It  went  so  far  as  to  recog^nlze  that  "there 
will  be  cases  necessitating  a  sacrlflce  of  the 
pace  of  growth  In  order  to  prevent  social 
Injustice." 

Thus  the  International  establishment  Is 
being  prodded  Increasingly  to  modify  Its 
approach  to  the  problems  of  world  poverty, 
to  go  beyond  the  traditional  goal  of  acceler- 
ated economic  growth.  The  response  of  the 
International  community  so  far — particu- 
larly the  rich  countries  of  the  world— Is  less 
encouraging. 

2.  Interdependence.  A  second  reason  for 
our  being  concerned  about  the  developing 
countries  Is  the  growing  Interdependence  of 
the  world.  The  question  of  American  self- 
interest  In  the  process  of  development  also 
has  a  wider  economic  and  political  dimen- 
sion. There  Is  an  International  sjrstem  of 
trade  to  be  protected  and  expanded;  this  can 
be  a  .stable  and  expanding  International  sys- 
tem only  If  the  developing  nations  are 
brought  Into  it  in  ways  that  are  mutually 
beneflclal.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  the  United 
States  will  play  a  central  role  in  shaping  this 
system,  for  good  or  111.  In  fact,  by  not  act- 
ing to  extend  preferential  tariff  treatment  to 
developing  country  goods,  or  by  raising  new 
barriers  to  them,  we  will  have  a  profoundly 
discouraging  affect  on  the  ability  of  develop- 
ing countries  to  help  themselves.  And  our 
concern  to  promote  a  stable  and  productive 
International  economic  system  militates  for 
our  giving  evidence  of  good  faith  to  the  poor 
countries  of  the  world.  They  have  little  bar- 
gaining power:  only  we  have  the  power  to 
decide  whether  they  will  be  able  to  play  an 
active  and  positive  role  In  the  worldwide 
system. 

It  is  also  clear  that  some  problems  facing 
the  world  will  have  to  be  solved  in  common 
over  the  long  run,  or  not  solved  at  all.  There 
Is  already  an  awakened  consciousness  In  the 
United  States  about  the  problems  of  preserv- 
ing the  environment,  and  tentative  attempts 
to  do  s<»nething  about  them.  At  some  point 
the  cooperation  of  the  developing  countries 
will  have  to  be  enlisted.  In  fact,  it  will  one 
day  become  necessary  to  protect  what  Is 
truly  a  global  Interest  In  preserving  the  en- 
vironment as  a  way  of  protecting  our  own 
national  self-interest. 

3.  MoTality. — For  many  of  you  the  moral 
rationale  for  U.S.  Involvement  in  develop- 
ment will  be  most  persuasive.  One  need  not 
share  the  Christian  and  Jewish  religious  tra- 
dition to  recognize  the  force  of  moral  argu- 
ments. They  even  make  some  appeal  to  those 
"hard  headed"  statesmen  who  are  concerned 
about  self-interest.  Many  of  them  also  ac- 
cept that  the  structure  of  International  rela- 
tions rests  upon  a  sense  of  common  interest 
that  demands  some  moral  concern  for  man- 
kind In  general. 

This  point  applies  particularly  to  those 
young  Americans  who  are  most  concerned 
about  America's  moral  stance  in  the  world; 
who  wish  our  foreign  policy  to  be  based  on 
more  than  simple  power-politics;  who  see 
America's  role  In  the  developing  countries 
to  be  "Imperialistic";  and  who  have  many  of 
the  same  concerns  as  some  of  the  Christian 
writers  referred  to  above. 

4.  Example.  Finally,  it  is  worth  citing  the 
example  for  us  by  others,  particularly  by 
the  other  15  members  of  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee  (Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development) ,  which 
Includes  the  U.S.,  Canada  most  of  Western 
Europe,  Japan  and  Australia.  I]i4>olltlcs  as 
In  btisiness,  competition  can  be  an  effective 
spur  for  Americans,  particularly  If  It  Is  put 
In  terms  of  our  own  self-interest.  And  In  the 
realm  of  development  assistance,  we  are 
clearly  being  out-distanced.  We  lag  far  be- 
hind other  rich  countries  In  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  GNP  transferred  to  poor  coun- 
tries. Today  we  rank  11th  out  of  16  DAC 
coxintrles   In  direct  governmental   aid,  and 
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16th  out  of  16  In  total  net  aid  and  private 
Investment. 

The  example  set  for  us  by  Europeans  and 
Japanese  Is  also  a  challenge  to  exercise  In  the 
realm  of  development  assistance  the  sense 
of  leadership  that  has  held  such  a  significant 
place  In  American  political  goals  since  the 
war.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  our  sense 
of  leadership  In  promoting  the  orderly 
growth  of  International  society.  Few  Ameri- 
cans, directly  confronted,  with  their  coiin- 
try  to  be  second-rate,  or  to  be  seen  abroad 
as  defaulting  on  Its  responslbllles. 

These  four  points  represent  only  a  partial 
list  of  argumen  s  for  an  active  U.S.  role  in 
development  asflstance.  Although  none  are 
conclusive,  they  do  point  to  the  new  direc- 
tion In  which  erorts  to  stimulate  attention, 
concern,  and  political  support  caii  profitably 
be  directed. 

I  have  described  briefly  the  situation  in 
the  developing  countries  and  have  offered 
several  reasons  why  we  In  the  United  States 
should  be  concerned.  I  would  now  like  to  ad- 
dress the  final  question:  what  should  be  the 
re.sponse  of  the  developed  countries — and 
more  specifically  what  should  be  the  re- 
sponse of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  what 
should  we  do? 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  Interna- 
tional economics  issues  will  henceforth  in- 
creasingly rival  diplomatic  and  security  prob- 
lems as  the  principle  substance  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  This  shift  lu  priorities  re- 
flects the  existing  accommodation  between 
the  super  powers,  the  development  of  de- 
tente, the  changing  pattern  of  economic  re- 
lations throughout  the  world  and  the  new 
states  as  sources  of  anxiety  and  conflict.  Un- 
til now  there  has  been  very  little  recogni- 
tion of  the  trend  In  the  U.S. 

President  Nixon  has  finally  recognized  that 
economic  Issues  are  an  important  part  of 
foreign  policy.  And  the  establishment  In 
February  1971  of  a  White  House  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy  Is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Whether  this  Council 
will  in  fact  result  in  a  change  In  priorities 
will  depend  In  large  part  on  the  ability  of 
Mr.  Peter  Peterson  (formerly  President  of 
Bell  and  Howell ) .  the  President's  choice  for 
the  Job,  to  prove  a  match  for  Mssr.  Kis- 
singer and  Erllchman  in  White  House  bu- 
reaucratic competition. 

But  despite  the  creation  of  this  new  Coun- 
cil, the  President  and  his  advisors  have  stUl 
not  balanced  traditional  security  Issues  with 
economic  conslderatloi-s  to  the  extent  they 
need  to  do. 

In  the  last  year,  this  led  to  a  near  collision 
with  Japan  on  trade  questions  and  has 
fueled  fears  In  Europe  of  a  trade  war  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  EEC.  And  this  Presi- 
dential neglect  has  been  responsible  for  pre- 
venting the  emergence  of  a  clear  policy  vls-a- 
vls  the  developing  world.  Mr.  Nixon  has  still 
failed  to  recognize  that  what  we  do  today  to 
help  poor  countries  help  themselves  will  re- 
duce the  chances  that  we  will  be  required 
tomorrow  to  help  defend  them  with  guns 
and  soldiers. 

Secondly,  we  must  recognize  that  the  mili- 
tary Instruments  of  American  foreign  policy 
have  a  more  limited  applicability  today.  In 
particular,  we  cannot  much  longer  pretend 
that  there  can  be  military  answers  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems.  This  awareness 
should  be  reflected  In  the  resources  devoted 
to  the  military  budget.  In  presenting  the 
Nlxon  Doctrine  as  a  main  outline  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  the  President  has  ex- 
pressed his  Intention  of  reorienting  America's 
role  In  the  world  by  reducing  our  active 
role  abroad  and  avoiding  military  Interven- 
tion wherever  possible  In  the  future.  Until 
now,  most  analysis  has  focused  on  the  mili- 
tary aspects  of  this,  particularly  on  the 
question,  "how  do  we  get  Asian  boys  to  fight 
Asian  wars?"  However,  for  the  Nlxon  Doctrine 
to  succeed,  we  cannot  construe  our  task  sim- 
ply as  one  of  helping  others  to  fight  their 
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own  wars.  It  Is  clear  that  we  must  also  have 
to  take  seriously  the  means  required  by  In- 
dividual countries  to  cope  with  the  condi- 
tions that  breed  threats  to  their  security. 
These  means  largely  center  aroimd  the  dlffl- 
cut  and  ill-defined  processes  of  economic  and 
social  development.  So  far,  therefore,  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  has  failed  to  meet  Its  real 
test— the  test  of  economic  development  that 
could  make  recourse  to  arms  unnecessary. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  change  direction  and 
stop  defaulting  on  our  own  self-interest.  How 
many  of  us  realize,  for  example,  that  the 
war  'n  Vietnam— a  useless,  tragic  war — has 
cost  us  more  than  all  the  foreign  aid  we  have 
provided  for  the  entire  world— Including  the 
Marshall  Plan. 

The  prospects  for  change  are  not  bright. 
Accordin'Z  to  the  present  estimates,  the  fed- 
eral budget  will  Jicrease  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  by  $20  to  25  bUUon.  In  view  of 
the  urgent  need  to  address  domestic  prob- 
lems and  widespread  opposition  to  much  of 
our  involvement  abroad,  it  Is  most  unlikely 
that  the  Administration  will  Increase  the 
total  resources  devoted  to  overseas  programs. 
Given  the  present  political  climate  In  the 
country,  a  substantial  Increase  in  American 
bUateral  or  multilateral  assistance  to  the  de- 
veloping world  would  almost  certainly  have 
to  come  from  reductions  In  other  parts  of  the 
budget  devoted  to  overseas  programs — for  ex- 
ample. In  the  continued  high  level  of  mili- 
tary expenditures. 

Until  now  there  has  been  no  basis  for 
believing  the  Nlxon  Administration  plans 
to  move  In  this  direction.  It  Is  still  placing 
top  priority  on  the  acquisition  of  Improved 
nuclear  weapon  systems.  For  the  next  fiscal 
year,  the  Administration  has  proposed  an 
increase  In  the  military  budget  of  about  82 
billion.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  the  descala- 
tlon  of  the  Vietnam  War  could  make  funds 
available  for  non-mllltary  expenditures 
overseas.  By  reallocating  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  potential  defense  savings — perhaps 
(1  billion — we  could  undertake  a  sizable 
expansion  of  our  overseas  development  ef- 
fort. So  the  second  thing  we  must  do  Is  to 
Is  to  deemphaslze  the  military  aspects  of 
American  foreign  policy  and  reduce  the  mili- 
tary budget. 

Third,  we  must  also  focus  attention  cm 
the  continuing  problem  of  arms  sales  to  de- 
veloping countries.  At  present  we  continue 
to  give  and  sell  arms  to  developing  coun- 
tries beyond  their  requirements  beyond  any 
requirements  of  the  Nlxon  Doctrine.  Senator 
Proxmlre  In  his  recent  hearings  htis  docu- 
mented the  magnitude  of  military  assist- 
ance— at  some  times  exceeding  by  some  cil- 
Uons  of  dollars  our  meager  economic  effort. 
Worldwide  expenditures  on  defense  now  total 
approximately  $200  billion  per  year.  Thirty 
percent  of  this  represent  expenditures  by 
the  developing  world.  In  this  latter  ligure, 
about  $5  billion  represents  hard  currency 
payments  by  poor  countries  for  arms.  Arms 
purchases  clearly  divert  resources  that  these 
countries  could  use  to  develop  themselves 
economically.  They  can  even  contribute  to 
conflicts  In  which  the  U.S.  and  other  devel- 
oped countries  may  become  Involved.  So  the 
third  prescription  Is  to  curtail  anns  sales 
to  developing  countries. 

Fourth,  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
that  In  determining  our  relations  with  many 
of  the  developing  countries  of  the  world, 
trade  Is  more  Important  than  aid.  Approxl- 
mately  80  per  cent  of  the  total  financial 
flows  from  rich  nations  to  poor  nations  is  ac- 
counted for  by  trade,  not  aid.  The  U.S.  Im- 
ports 10  billion  of  commodities  and  manu- 
factures per  year  from  poor  countries.  Tlie 
European  Common  Market  Imports  $12  bil- 
lion. Total  exports  from  poor  countries 
amount  to  $50  billion  In  1970. 

For  many  countrtes  trade  Is  the  real  engine 
Of  development,  and  exports  represent  the 
chief  means  for  earning  the  foreign  exchange 
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they  need  to  finance  their  own  economic 
development.  The  ability  to  Increase  exports 
to  the  develc^ed  world  is  seen  as  the  best  way 
to  avoid  the  problems  of  foreign  Invcdvement 
and  tutelage  that  go  along  with  foreign  aid 
programs. 

Therefore,  President  Nixon's  proposals  on 
trade  have  a  special  Importance  for  develop- 
ment policy.  He  has  Indicated  In  his  recent 
foreign  policy  message  that  he  wUl  ask  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  Import  duties  on  manu- 
factured products  exported  from  the  develop- 
ing countries.  This  would  Implement  the 
general  preference  scheme  which  has  already 
been  approved  by  both  the  OECD  and  the 
United  Nations'  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
President  may  be  required  to  deal  once  again 
with  Import  quota  legislation  on  such  prod- 
ucts as  textiles  and  shoes,  which  If  Imple- 
mented, could  undercut  many  of  the  liberal- 
izing provisions  of  the  preferential  tariff 
scheme.  Protectionist  policies  came  very  close 
to  becoming  enacted  in  1970  in  part  because 
of  the  Nlxon  Administration's  tinwllllngness 
to  take  a  strong  stand  against  It.  The  failure 
by  the  White  House  to  oppose  these  protec- 
tionist measures  early  and  vigorously  brought 
us  very  close  to  leading  to  a  major  crisis  In 
American  international  affairs  I  believe  the 
President  must  recognize  the  importance  of 
trade  policy  and  will  be  prepared  to  spend 
the  political  capital  required  to  fweserve  the 
access  of  developing  country  goods  to  Ameri- 
can markets.  The  establishment  of  the  White 
House  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  Is  one  Indication  of  some  progress  by 
the  President  In  recognizing  the  Importance 
of  trade. 

Fifth,  we  must  move  to  relnvlgorate  the 
U.S.  multilateral  and  bilateral  foreign  assist- 
ance effOTt.  We  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  goals  stated  by  the  Pearson  and  Ttmber- 
gen  Conunlsslon  Reports  which  call  for  a 
contribution  from  developed  countries  equal 
to  one  percent  of  GNP  in  development  assist- 
ance. Until  now  there  has  been  little  Indi- 
cation that  the  Nixon  Administration  is  pre- 
pared to  make  this  commitment.  President 
Nlxon  has,  however,  put  forth  some  sensible 
proposals  for  reorganization  of  the  U.S.  de- 
velopment effort,  proposals  following  closely 
the  recommendations  of  the  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  "Foreign  Assistance  for  the 
70's"  chaired  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Peterson.  We 
should  move  to  Implement  the  President's 
recommendation  that  U.S.  assistance  de- 
signed for  purposes  of  short-term  security, 
such  as  assistance  for  Southeast  Asia,  should 
be  separated  from  that  designed  primarily  for 
humanitarian  or  development  purposes. 

As  a  way  of  avoiding  excessive  Involvement 
by  the  United  States  government  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  developing  countries,  we 
should  also  move  to  Implement  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  that  more  of  our  de- 
velopment resources  flow  through  multi- 
lateral Institutions — such  as  the  World  Bank 
and  regional  banks. 

Multilateral  institutions  will  not  have  all 
the  answers  to  the  difficult  problems  of  de- 
velopment. But  they  will  be  able  to  provide  a 
framework  within  which  the  pursuit  of  short- 
term  political  goals  at  the  expense  of  long 
range  objectives  Is  minimized. 

Sixth,  we  should  take  a  thoughtful  look  at 
the  President's  recommendation  to  Invest 
our  remaining  bilateral  development  aid  In 
three  new  Institutions  which  would  replace 
the  existing  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment: (1)  the  International  Development 
Corporation,  which  would  be  concerned  pri- 
marily with  transferring  capital  resources; 
(2)  the  International  Development  Institute, 
which  would  be  concerned  with  the  creation 
and  transfer  of  technology  and  the  applica- 
tion of  new  Ideas  In  the  developing  world; 
and  (3)  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration which  Is  now  established  which 
would  assist  in  the  channelling  of  private 
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Investments.  Although  these  new  Institutions 
were  proposed  chiefly  to  win  Congressional 
and  public  support  for  a  new  program,  the 
negative  response  In  Congress  thus  far  sug- 
gests that  changing  the  machinery  for  bilat- 
eral aid  may  produce  very  limited  benefits. 

More  Important,  for  development  institu- 
tions to  be  effective  there  must  be  assurance 
of  long-term  funding.  The  test  of  the  Presi- 
dent's conunltment  to  development  wUl  be 
his  willingness  to  Insist  on  multi-year  appro- 
priations, his  willingness  to  expend  the  po- 
litical capital  required  to  push  this  through. 

The  question  of  the  President's  commit- 
ment to  development  remains  the  key  un- 
certainty surrounding  his  recent  recommen- 
dations about  reforming  the  U.S.  develop- 
ment structure.  He  alone  Is  able  to  help 
Americans  to  understand  both  their  political 
and  moral  responsibilities  in  the  developing 
world.  Only  the  President  has  the  ability  to 
commit  the  American  people  to  a  program  of 
development  assistance  that  will  confirm  our 
understanding  of  the  facts  of  a  changing 
world.  Only  he  can  lead  us  to  continue  play- 
ing a  usefvU  and  necessary  role  beyond  oxu 
borders. 

So  far,  he  has  not  done  so.  So  far  his  state- 
ments fail  to  strike  the  note  of  urgency  and 
commitment  that  Is  going  to  be  required  If 
the  proposed  administrative  changes  are  to 
work.  The  President  has  so  far  given  no  clear 
lead,  nor  proposed  any  concrete  objectives 
for  the  new  Institutions  to  reach.  In  this  re- 
spect. It  should  be  explicitly  added,  he  is  fol- 
lowing the  pattern  set  by  President  Johnson 
who  also  gave  a  low  priority  to  development. 
These  are  some  of  the  actions  which  we  in 
the  United  States  should  take  If  we  are  to 
fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  the  developing 
countries.  In  pursuing  these  objectives,  we 
must  always  rememLer  that  because  we  are 
the  world's  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  na- 
tion, there  Is  much  that  we  can  accomplish. 

But  after  a  decade  of  anguish  and  unend- 
ing war  in  Indo-China  we  should  better 
appreciate  what  Dennis  Brogan  has  called 
"the  myth  of  American  omnipotence."  We 
should  perceive  the  folly  of  earlier  efforts  to 
"build  the  Great  Society  in  Asia"  and  similar 
formulations  of  American  cultural  imperi- 
alism. President  Kennedy,  we  remember,  is 
revered  throughout  the  world — and  especial- 
ly in  the  developing  continents  of  the 
world — not  so  much  for  what  material  re- 
sults he  achieved  as  for  the  attitude  he  con- 
veyed. What  can  be  accomplished  In  a  mate- 
rial sense  In  a  short  period  of  time  will 
always  fall  short  of  expectations.  What  Is 
more  Important  Is  that  leaders  be  prepared  to 
give  some  evidence  that  progress  is  being 
made,  that  material  betterment  is  on  the 
way,  that  there  Is  sound  reason  for  believing 
that  the  unmet  material  problems  of  society 
will  be  solved  in  the  future. 

For  American  leaders  cooperating  with 
those  In  developing  societies.  It  Is  essential 
to  convey  an  understanding  and  respect  for 
the  traditions  and  culture  of  other  nations, 
a  willingness  to  help  combined  with  a  rec- 
ognition that  others  may  have  answers — 
and  not  Just  problems. 

In  cooperating  with  leaders  and  peoples 
from  developing  countries,  we  would  do  weU 
to  approach  them  In  the  spirit  of  the  coun- 
sel offered  by  a  dlstlngtilshed  graduate  of 
St.  John's  University,  Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 

Speaking  of  the  task  of  the  Christian  In 
political  life,  he  said  the  following:  A  man 
should  "make  his  decisions  In  the  hope  that 
by  these  decisions  an  Imperfect  world  may 
become  somewhat  more  p>erfect;  or  that  at 
least  If  he  cannot  make  an  Imperfect  world 
less  Imperfect,  he  can  save  It  from  becoming 
even  less  perfect,  or  finally,  from  becoming 
entirely  evil  and  perverted.  He  can  try  to  pre- 
vent degradation,  prevent  decUne,  and.  If  pos- 
sible, to  move  things  forward  and  upward 
toward  right  and  Justice." 
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UNDER    THE    CONSTITUTION 
POWER  OP  THE  PURSE 
TO  THE  CONGRESS 


TflE 
BELON3S 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Monday.  April  5.  1971 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speal^er 
the  distinguished  columnist  Mr.  Jamei  J. 
KilfMitrick.  in  a  recent  column  in  the 
Washington  Star,  discussed  the  in- 
poundment  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
of  more  than  $12  billion  in  funds  appro- 
priated last  year  by  the  Congress. 

This  rather  mild,  scholarly  colunn 
terms  the  issue  a  question  of  po\^er. 
However,  the  action  by  the  OfHce  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  impounding, 
withholding,  and  freezing  funds  in  such 
magnitude  is  arbitrary,  political,  ^nd 
many  feel  is  unconstitutional. 

The  OMB  has  set  itself  up  as  an  "  ;x- 
ecutlve  supreme  court"  to  rule  on  the  ic- 
tlons  of  the  Congress — ignoring  appro- 
priation actions  of  the  Congress  which 
somehow  run  counter  to  OMB's  own 
twisted  views  on  priorities. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  Important  subject.  I  place  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  herewith: 
lMPOtn«)rNG  Funds  :  The  Qttestion  Is  Po  wer 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 

One  of  these  years,  I  keep  telling  myse  1.  1 
will  retire  to  the  mountains,  feed  a  last  si  leet 
of  copy  paper  Into  this  battered  Underwiiod, 
and  undertake  to  distill  a  lifetime  of  politi- 
cal observation  Into  a  single  sentence  of 
lltlcal  truth.  The  sentence  will  read: 
question  is  power. 

That  Is  what  the  game  Is  all  about.  We 


po- 
rhe 

are 


seeing  It  In  a  new  form  In  Washington  these 
days — actually  a  very  old  form — In  the  In- 
choate confrontation  between  Congress  Imd 
the  White  House  on  this  matter  of  the  Im- 
poundment of  appropriated  funds.  Seniitor 
Sam  Ervln,  D-N.C,  has  been  holding  8(*me 
mild  hearings.  The  White  House  has  pis- 
patched  a  spokesman  to  make  a  mild  re- 
sponse. There  Is  not  much  drama  thus  fv- 

Yet  the  Issue  Is  Important.  One  of  the 
fundamental  pwwers  of  the  Congress  Is  the 
power  of  the  purse.  It  Is  the  power  to  rMse 
funds — to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  to  borrow 
money,  to  coin  money.  It  Is  equally  the  power 
to  say  how  the  taxpayers'  money  shall  be 
spent.  "No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury,"  says  the  Constitution,  "but  In  con- 
sequence of  appropriations  made  by  law." 

It  follows  from  that  stricture  that  apjiro- 
prlatlons  are  In  fact  laws;  and  the  Consti- 
tution also  says,  in  defining  the  {xiwers  find 
duties  of  a  Chief  Executive,  that  the  Pitsl- 
dent  "shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  fal  th- 
fully  executed." 

A  specific  example  may  clarify  the  kln(  I  of 
Impasse  that  develops.  Consider,  if  |rou 
please,  the  Florida  barge  canal.  Critics  of  the 
project  see  It  as  something  more  than  a  n  lere 
boondoggle;  they  see  it  as  an  absolute  11s- 
aster,  threatening  the  delicate  ecology  of  the 
Everglades.  Defenders  of  the  project,  such  as 
the  Jacksonville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  old 
a  different  view;  they  see  the  canal  as  a  sig- 
nificant economic  benefit,  and  they  regard 
the  environmental  arguments  as  vastly  o^'er- 
blown. 

Put  the  merits  to  one  side.  The  point  Is 
that  Congress  has  decided  the  Issue  explicitly 
In  favor  of  the  proponents.  Congress  repeat- 
edly has  made  appropriations  for  bullilng 
the  canal.  These  appropriations  are  "lawst'  as 
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surely  as  the  laws  appropriating  funds  to  pay 
a  President's  salary;  they  are  laws  manifest- 
ing a  specific  congressional  Intent. 

But  on  Jan.  19,  by  executive  order.  Mr. 
Nixon  simply  nullified  the  laws  appropriating 
money  for  the  Florida  barge  canal.  Acting 
on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Russell  Train, 
chairman  of  his  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  the  President  imposed  an  effective 
veto.  Does  the  duty  to  execute  the  laws 
embrace  a  power  to  nullify  the  laws?  If  so, 
what  dignity  and  purpose  attach  to  con- 
gressional appropriations  in  the  first  place? 

Consider  a  different  hypothesis.  Suppose 
It  were  President  Proxmlre  in  the  White 
House;  he  is  a  steadfast  opponent  of  federal 
funding  of  a  supersonic  transport  plane. 
Suppose  the  Congress  had  fought  out  the 
question  of  an  SST,  and  the  proponents  had 
won.  The  fight  is  over.  The  appropriation  has 
passed.  But  instead  of  vetoing  the  bill.  F>res- 
Ident  Proxmlre  Impounds  the  money  and  re- 
fuses executive  consent  to  its  expenditure. 
What  then?  Impeach  the  President?  Sue 
him?  Such  remedies  have  little  substance  of 
reality. 

The  law  is  unclear.  In  a  major  speech  to 
the  House  on  Feb.  10,  Florida's  Charles  E. 
Bennett  cited  precedents  going  back  to  Ken- 
dall V.  United  States  in  1838  to  support  his 
conviction  that  specific  appropriations  can- 
not Lawfully  be  impounded.  The  case  In- 
volved a  small  claim  of  a  man  named  Stokes 
for  carrying  mall,  and  may  not  be  in  point. 
Bennett  also  cited  various  law  review  articles 
criticizing  a  President's  asserted  power  to 
Impound. 

Manifestly,  a  President  must  have  some 
discretion.  Existing  law  permits  Impound- 
ment to  avoid  deficiencies,  or  to  effect  econ- 
omies. Custom  and  common  sense  support 
a  President's  refusal  to  expend  appropria- 
tions when  circumstances  have  changed; 
after  World  War  11,  President  Truman  rea- 
sonably nullified  outlays  for  unneeded  mili- 
tary hospitals. 

None  of  these  exceptions  touches  a  case 
such  as  the  Florida  barge  canal.  Congress 
has  said  It  shall  be  built.  Mr.  Nixon,  without 
a  formal  veto,  has  said  It  shall  not  be  built. 
Never  mind  who  is  right  or  wrong,  for  the 
question  Is  not  a  question  of  wisdom  or  of 
folly.  Again,  in  saecula  saeculorum,  the  ques- 
tion Is  power. 
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I  AM  DEMOCRACY— THE  FRIEND 
OF  MAN 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

or  iCAorx 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  ways  of  expressing  love  of  coun- 
try— in  song,  story,  deed,  and  verse.  One 
such  patriotic  verse  has  recently  been 
called  to  my  attention. 

Entitled  "I  Am  Democracy — ITie 
Friend  of  Man,"  the  poem,  composed  by 
Sol  Mann  of  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  is  an 
appropriate  reminder  of  some  of  our 
basic  national  ideals.  I  ask  unEuiimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Mann's 
poem  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Am  Democract — Tbm  Friend  or  tsxtt 
(By  Sol  Mann) 
Destroy  me  If  you  can. 
You  lost,  confused,  unhappy  man. 
Destroy  everyone  In  this  wide,  wide  land. 
But  still  try  to  destroy  me  If  you  can. 


I  cannot  be  killed  how  e'er  you  try, 
I  shall  always,  always  remain  alive. 
For  I  am  the  heart-beat  of  this  land, 
I  am  Democracy,  the  friend  of  man. 

My  strength  lies  in  the  lives  of  men. 
Who  sacrifice  for  this  great  plan. 
My  heroes  many,  with  Ideals  supreme. 
Gave  Democracy  its  memorable  dream. 

A  dream  of  right  and  love  for  all, 
This  above  else  should  be  our  call. 
No  man  too  great,  no  man  too  small, 
All  for  one,  and  one  for  all. 

This  is  America,  and  its  plan, 

So  destroy  me  if  you  can,  you  lost,  confused, 

unhappy  man. 
Destroy  me  with  lies,  bigotry  and  hate, 
And  even  these  I'm  able  to  take. 

For  this  stream  of  right  and  love  will  prevail. 

In  spite  of  history's  constant  walls. 

Yes,  America  Is  the  land,  and  America  Is  the 

plan. 
So  destroy  me  If  you  can,  you  lost,  confused, 

unhappy  man. 

I  cannot  be  killed,  how  e'er  you  try, 
I  shall  always,  always  remain  alive. 
For  I  am  the  heart-beat  of  the  land. 
I  am  Democracy,  the  friend  of  man. 


CREDIBILITY  GAP  ON  TELEVISION 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  It  is  further  evidence 
of  a  credibility  gap  on  television,  the 
same  media  that  Is  prone  to  inform  its 
llsteiiers  of  what  It  describes  as  a 
"credibility  gap  in  Gtovemment." 

The  editorial  states  that — 

The  television  Industry  creates  a  credibil- 
ity gap  between  Itself  and  the  public  when 
it  allows  false  evidence  to  be  presented  aa 
part  of  what  Is  supposed  to  be  a  factual 
documentary. 

The  editorial  in  full  follows: 

CREDiBiLrrT  Gap  on  Television 

The  television  Industry  creates  a  credi- 
bility gap  between  Itself  and  the  public 
when  it  allows  false  evidence  to  be  pre- 
sented as  part  of  what  Is  supposed  to  be 
a  factual  documentary. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  vice 
president  of  corporate  Information,  Robert 
D.  Kasmlre,  acknowledges  this  occurred  in  s 
January  program.  "Say  Goodbye,"  dealing 
with  the  threatened  extinction  of  various 
species.  It  purported  to  show  the  death  of 
a  female  polar  bear,  shot  from  a  helicopter, 
as  its  cubs  watched  the  agony.  But  the 
scenes  are  of  different  bears  at  different 
times  and  the  female  bear  was  being  tran- 
quilized  for  scientific  study,  not  stagger- 
ing In  death  throes  as  depicted.  In  fact, 
it  is  Illegal  to  kill  a  mother  polar  bear  with 
cubs. 

This  splicing  was  by  an  outside  producer, 
Wolper  Productions,  which  supplied  the  pro- 
gram to  NBC  for  Its  advertising  client.  But 
NBC  transmitted  it  without  the  careful  scru- 
tiry  documentaries  deserve.  Now  NBC  is 
developing  new  safeguards.  Either  a  nature 
documentary  discloses  It  is  using  a  montage 
ot  different  scenes  instead  of  an  actual  pic- 
torial event,  or  the  network  won't  show  it. 

We  think  this  should  be  expanded  to  In- 
clude documentaries  of  all  types,  especially 
including  the  war,  and  all  filmed  news  re- 
ports on  all  networks  and  stations.  Last  yeai 
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[IBC,   determined    to    show    Lake    Erie    was 

dying  used  an  old  film  of  fish  dying  in  the 
polluted  Rhine  River  in  Germany— and 
ciJUed  it  Lake  Erie.  Vice  President  Splro  T. 
Agnew  last  night  raised  serious  questions 
Authenticity  about  two  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  documentaries. 

The  public  easily  can  be  misled  emotion- 
ally by  TV.  The  distinction  between  a  re- 
enactment  or  clever  splicing  or  substituted 
scenes  and  the  real  thing  should  be  made 

plain. 
TV's  credibility  with  the  public  is  at  stake. 


NIXON  ON  MARKET:  IS  PROVING 
CORRECT  AFTER  11  MONTHS 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  little-heralded  example  of 
President  Nixon's  ability  to  analyze 
trends  and  come  up  with  accurate  pre- 
dictions about  the  future  is  contained  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  story  recalls  an  occasion  when  the 
President,  meeting  with  a  group  of  Wall 
Street  leaders  a  year  ago  to  assess  the 
gloomy  state  of  the  financial  markets 
and  rampant  inflation  startled  them 
with  this  remark: 

Frankly,  if  I  had  any  money,  I'd  be  buying 
stocks  right  now. 

This  single  sentence  came  when  the 
stock  market  was  heading  toward  a  bot- 
tomless pit. 

Exactly  1  month  later  the  Nixon 
prophecy  looked  rather  pathetic,  as  the 
Times  puts  it.  The  market  had  hit  a  new 
low  in  its  decline.  The  Dow-Jones  indus- 
trial average  stood  at  a  TVi-year  low  at 
631. 

But  almost  a  year  later  the  facts  are: 

There  has  been  a  spectacular  rise  in  the 
market.  Since  that  remark  was  uttered 
the  market  has  climbed  about  179  points; 
the  upsurge  from  the  1970  low  last  May 
has  been  43  percent;  despite  a  downturn 
In  mid-March  the  market  neared  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  with  a  gain  of  some 
65  points  in  the  Dow  average  to  slightly 
above  the  900  level.  And  if  investors 
heeded  that  Presidential  prophecy  they 
would  have  profited  as  handsomely  as  the 
Dow  average  did. 

In  addition  the  economy  Is  strong  and 
Inflation  appears  to  be  coming  under 
control.  The  interest-rate  structure  "has 
undergone  a  fantastic  downward  re- 
structuring ;  international  shocks  are  be- 
ing weathered  with  greater  calm,  and 
the  stock  market  Is  vibrant  and  markedly 
elevated,"  the  Times  states. 

It  is  clear  that  President  Nixon  Is  a 
prophet  worth  listening  to.  It  Is  clear, 
also,  that  his  policies  have  lent  support 
to  his  prophecies.  I  Insert  the  Times  arti- 
cle In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

NtxoN,  ON  MAKKrr,  Is  Proving  Correct 

Atter  11  Months 

(By  Thomas  E.  Mullaney) 

Exactly  11  months  ago  today,  when  the 
stock  market  was  deep  in  the  doldrums  and 
stUl  headed  toward  its  1970  nadir.  President 
Nixon  met  with  a  group  of  WaU  Street  leaders 
to  assess  the  gloomy  state  of  the  financial 
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markets  and  the  rampant  inflation  that  was 
troubling  them  so  much. 

Out  of  the  meeting  came  some  confident 
reassurances  that  the  economy  was  sound, 
that  progress  was  being  made  in  the  effort  to 
smother  Infiatlon,  and  that  the  securities 
markets  were  basically  healthy.  No  promises 
were  announced  of  any  new  Initiatives  to 
bolster  Investor  confidence,  but  the  Presi- 
dent optimistically  remarked: 

"Frankly,  if  I  had  any  money,  I'd  be  buy- 
ing stocks  right  now." 

A  month  later,  the  market  reached  the 
bottom  of  its  18-month  tallspln.  with  the 
Dow-Jones  Industrial  stock  average  touching 
a  seven-and-one-half-year  low  at  631  as  in- 
vestors continued  to  harbor  doubts  about  the 
economy  and  showed  concern  over  the  Cam- 
bodian operation. 

Now.  almost  one  year  later,  the  President 
appears  to  be  a  prophet  of  considerable 
prescience.  The  economy  Is  strong — albeit  not 
so  vigorous  as  Washington  would  like — and 
Infiatlon  seems  to  be  coming  under  control. 
The  interest-rate  structure  has  undergone  a 
fantastic  downward  restructuring.  Interna- 
tional shocks  are  being  weathered  with 
greater  calm.  And  the  stock  market  is  vibrant 
and  markedly  elevated. 

Despite  a  small  downturn  last  week,  the 
market  is  nearing  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
with  a  gain  of  some  65  points  in  the  Dow 
average  to  slightly  above  the  900  level. 

However,  there  has  been  a  spectacular  rise 
in  the  market  since  the  President's  stock 
commentary  last  spring.  The  day  he  spoke 
the  Dow  average  stood  at  724.33.  His  now- 
famous  remark  looked  rather  pathetic  a 
month  later,  when  the  average  had  sunk 
almost  100  points,  but  it  has  since  climbed 
about  179  points,  or  almost  25  per  cent.  The 
upsurge  from  the  1970  low  last  May  has  been 
about  43  per  cent. 

If  an  Investor  had  heeded  the  President's 
advice  last  .ipril  28  and  put  money  into  a 
representative  group  of  10  blue-chip  and 
secondary  stocks,  he  would  have  fared  just 
as  well  as  the  Dow  average.  Here  Is  what 
happened  to  a  sample  of  10  stocks  over  the 
11 -month  span: 
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stocks 


Apr.  28,      Mar.  26. 
1970  1971 


Percent 
change 


General  Motors 

Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey)... 

General  Electric 

Du  Pont II 

I.B.M 

Control  Data 

American  Brands 

Merck 

Polaroid 

(.ockheed 


67H 

i3'A 

MH 

77W 

111^ 

!90m 

358 

i\Ki 

62H 

34 

93K 

*a* 

86H 

?1.1 

+24.4 

+44.7 

+60.5 

+31.8 

+23.3 

+51.3 

+40.1 

+5.1 

+5.7 

-1.1 


Although  the  President  has  done  well  In 
assessing  stock  market  prospects  and  taming 
inflation — consumer  prices  have  risen  only 
3.7  per  cent  since  last  April — the  Administra- 
tion is  still  confronted  with  a  high  unem- 
ployment rate,  around  the  6  per  cent  level; 
an  economy  in  need  of  more  zest;  widespread 
criticism  of  its  economic  strategy;  a  budget 
slipping  into  a  full -employment  deficit,  and 
declining  favor  In  public-opinion  polls. 

Another  dark  shadow  is  the  continued  ab- 
sence of  revived  public  confidence.  Worries 
about  unemployment,  apparently,  are  still 
keeping  public  psychology  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  of  caution,  and,  consequently,  con- 
sumer spending  remains  extremely  reluctant, 
while  individuals  continue  to  enlarge  their 
nest  eggs  of  savings. 

While  consumer  confidence  remains  rather 
brittle,  there  have  been  some  recent  indi- 
cations that  it  is  becoming  a  bit  flrmer.  The 
weeks  ahead  will  provide  a  good  test  of  its 
mettle,  as  the  public  displays  its  Easter 
spending  mood  and  its  spring-bujring  in- 
clinations for  new  cars,  durables  and  other 
merchandise. 


Merchants  have  been  heartened  by  a  some- 
what stronger  buying  pulse  in  recent  weeks 
and  the  slightly  better  tone  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  other  recent  consumer 
surveys. 

Department-store  sales  across  the  nation, 
which  bad  been  rather  flat  early  this  year, 
showed  a  gain  of  4  per  cent  In  the  week 
ended  March  20,  while  total  retail  sales  in 
the  same  period  Jumped  7  per  cent  over  the 
year-ago  week  to  $7,039,000,000. 

There  hasnt  been  much  of  a  surge  in  new- 
car  sales  as  yet,  however — at  least  not  enough 
to  assure  the  10-mlllion-car  year  that  De- 
troit has  been  counting  upon  after  the 
depressed  volume  of  1970.  Sales  during  the 
middle  10  days  of  March  were  up  only  6.7 
per  cent,  due  largely  to  the  gain  of  more  than 
11  per  cent  achieved  by  General  Motors  in 
its  continuing  catch-up  from  last  year's  long 
strike. 

A  brighter  note,  though,  appeared  In  cur- 
rent surveys  of  consumer  attitudes.  The 
quarterly  survey  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan reported  that  "consumer  confidence  Im- 
proved somewhat  during  the  past  three 
months,  but  the  gains  were  small."  The  Sind- 
llnger  survey  found  the  confidence  level  ris- 
ing, although  not  as  much  as  it  did  after  the 
last  recession. 

But  the  sounding  by  the  Commercial 
Credit  Company  noted  that  the  American 
consumer  "is  about  to  loosen  his  purse 
strings,  start  borrowing  again  and  lead  the 
United  States  economy  into  recovery."  It 
predicted  spending  on  capital  goods  in  the 
third  quarter  would  be  10 1^  per  cent  higher 
than  in  the  1970  period. 

ECONOMIC  INDICATORS,  WEEKLY  COMPARISONS 


Latest 

week. 
Mar.  21 


Prior 

week 

Mar.  14 


1970 
Mar.  21 


Commodity  Indei 109.7 

Currency  incite' $56,213,000 

Total  loans  i J83,  787, 000 

Steel  prod,  (tons) 2. 844, 000 

Auto  production 187,676 

Dally  oil  prod.  (bl>ls) . .    9, 812, 000 
Freigtit  car  loadings- .  -        509.639 

Elec.  pwr.  kw.hc ' 29,735,000 

Business  failures 195 


109.5 

114.5 

J56,  300,  000 

J52,  459,  000 

$83,241,000 

$81,212,000 

2,810,000 

2,678,000 

191,590 

130,628 

9.882.000 

9,619.000 

500,554 

514,504 

10.430.000 

25,  483, 000 

270 

228 

>  statistics  for  commerciai-agrKultural  loans,  carkiadlngs,  steel, 
oil,  electric  power  and  business  failures  are  for  tlie  preceding 
week  and  latest  available. 


MONTHLY  COMPARISONS 
{Dollars  In  thousandtl 


'  February      Prior  month 


1970 


Employed 78.537,000  78,864,000  78.822,000 

Unemployed 4,847,000  5,033,000  3,427,000 

Industrial 

production....  164.8  164.0  169.4 

Money  supply...  $217,400,000  $214,800,000  $199,500,000 
Personal 

income $828,900,000  $825,400,000  $777,600,000 

Construction 

contracts....  126  117  137 


>  January      Prior  month 


1970 


Consumer's 

Price  Index...  119.2 
Manufacturers 

inventories $99,708,000 

Exports $3,735,400 

Imports $3,686,300 


119.1 


113.3 


$99,  698, 000  $96, 165,  000 
$3,517,800  $3,305,200 
$3,  320, 400       $3, 249,  700 


>  Figures  subject  to  revision  bv  source. 

Commodity  index,  based  on  1957-59-100  and  the  consumers 
price  Index,  based  on  1967  =  100,  are  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  Industrial  production  Is  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  adiusted  index  of  1957-59  =  100.  Imports  and  experts  as 
well  as  employment  are  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Money  supply  is  total  currency 
outside  banks  and  demand  deposits  adjusted  as  reported  by 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Business  failures  compiled  by  Dun  & 
Bradstreet.  Inc.  Construction  contracts  are  compHeo  by  the 
F,  W.  Dodn  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Information  Systems  Co, 
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BUSINESS  INDEX  DOWN 

The  New  York  Times  Weekly  Index]  of 
B\islnes8  Activity  fell  to  365.1  from  370.p  a 
week  earlier.  A  year  ago  It  was  362.1. 

The  following  table  gives  the  Index  and  Its 
components,  each  of  which  has  been  adjust 
ed  to  reflect  the  long-term  trend  and  sea 
sonal  variations: 


Mar.  20 
1971 


Mar.  13 
1971 


Ml  r.  21 
1970 


Combined  index 365.1  370.5 

7  weeks  mov.ng  average 366.9  367.1 

Miscellaneous  loadings 106.3  105.8 

Other  loadings 54.4  52.9 

Steel                  181.8  179.7 

Electric  power 658.2  670.1 

Paperboard 508.4  502.8 

Lumber 99.8  105.4 


;B2.1 
55.7 
08. 0 
55.4 
73.0 
154.6 
ID2.7 
92.7 


While  many  Wall  Street  analysts  ex|ect 
last  week's  profit  taking  and  consoUdator  In 
the  stock  market  to  run  somewhat  longer, 
there  Is  an  unmistakable  thread  of  biilllsh 
ness  still  woven  into  most  market  assess- 
ments. 

Alan  Shaw,  vice  president  of  Harris,  IJp- 
ham  &  Co.,  said  he  felt  the  stock  market 
had  become  overextended  tind  that  It  coiild 
endure  a  setback  at  this  time  from  any  4^- 
prlses  In  the  news. 

"I  think  there  has  also  been  some  teclinl 
cal  deterioration  In  the  market  and  that  we 
could  get  a  correction  of  5  to  10  per  cent 
now."  Mr.  Shaw  said.  "But  If  the  small  In- 
vestor gets  his  courage  up,  we  might  see  a 
big  speculative  market  In  the  summer.  'The 
consumer  may  be  forced  Into  the  stock  iteu- 
ket  because  the  Interest  rates  he  was  getting 
on  savings  are  going  down." 

Robert  "Johnson,  vice  president  of  PaJne, 
Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  feels  there  riay 
be  "backing  and  filling  for  several  we<  ks 
with  the  Dow  average  In  a  trading  range  be- 
tween 880  and  920,  until  we  see  whether  ;he 
Administration's  modified  economic  game 
plan  is  working.  Institutions  had  been  wo  rk' 
ing  on  the  assumption  it  will  work,  but  lal  ely 
they  have  shown  some  hesitancy  iintll  t  ley 
could  be  certain  It  would." 

Robert  Stovall.  vice  president  of  Reyndlds 
&  Co..  predicted  a  reaction  of  a  little  aver 
5  per  cent  In  the  Dow  average  to  the  area  of 
850  but  said  he  looked  for  tax  cuts  from  ihe 
Administration  in  mid- April  that  would  sn- 
courage  consumer  spending  and  help  lift  ;he 
Dow  back  to  the  vldnlty  of  950  by  the  tqlrd 
quarter. 

An  optimistic  assessment  also  came  frbm 
Norton  H.  Reamer,  vice  president  of  the  Pit' 
nam  Management  Company,  on  the  basla  of 
the  expansive  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  se- 
Ing  pursued  In  Washington,  the  effects  siich 
policy  would  have  in  fostering  economic  re- 
oovery  and  aiding  corporate  profits,  and  ^be 
strength  of  technical  market  factors.  j 

"We  are  still  in  the  middle  stage  of  a  quU 
market  move  even  though  the  market  tas 
gone  up  for  a  long  time  with  no  substantial 
reaction  as  yet,"  he  said.  ' 

In  the  bond  market  last  week,  inteiiest 
rates  continued  declining  for  a  time  as  the 
economy  seemed  to  be  more  sluggish  tqan 
expected  suid  the  banking  system  remali^ed 
flush  with  money  to  lend.  Yields  dropped  b1- 
moet  to  the  levels  reached  at  the  end  |  of 
January  and  early  in  February. 

Those  lower  yields,  however,  made  soine 
bond  traders  apprehensive,  causing  themfto 
take  some  profits  and  lighten  Inventoried 

In  the  stock  market  last  week,  all  the 
leading  averages  suffered  moderate  losses]  in 
sharply  reduced  trading.  j 

The  Dow-Jones  industrial  average  decll4ed 
9.44  points  to  903.48;  The  New  York  TlD(ie« 
combined  average  was  down  9.38  to  517.B9; 
the  Standard  &  Poor's  500-stock  index  wasloff 
1.06  to  99.95,  and  the  New  York  Stock  ^ 
change  composite  eased  0.50  to  55.19.  The 
losses  were  the  largest  in  Ave  weeks. 
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There  were  1,049  Issues  that  moved  lower 
for  the  week  on  the  New  York  Exchange,  604 
that  gained  ground  and  157  that  closed  un- 
changed. 

Trading  on  the  Big  Board  contracted  to 
77.9  million  shares  for  the  week  from  91.3 
million  the  week  before. 


CITIZENS  ANSWER  QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON   SIGNIFICANT   ISSUES 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  mailed  to  the  citizens  in  my 
district  a  questionnaire  about  some  of  the 
significant  issues  confronting  this  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation.  The  high  level  of 
response,  I  think,  indicates  the  interest 
and  concern  of  the  residents  in  the  Sev- 
enth District  about  these  problems.  So 
that  other  Members  may  see  the  results 
of  the  poll,  I  hereby  submit  them  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  : 

(1)  Primary  responsibility  for  pollution 
control  should  rest  with : 

(In  percent) 

A — the  Federal  Government 14.7 

B — State  and  local  governments 14.1 

C — a  cooperative  effort  by  all  levels  of 

government 67.7 

No   response 3.4 

(2)  Wage-price  controls.  The  President 
should : 

A — impose     mandatory     guidelines     or 

freeze  on  wage  and  price  increases..  31.4 

B — urge  voluntary  guidelines 19.6 

C — intervene  personally  in  specific  cases 
...^•x^  discourage  infiationary  Increases.  34.1 
D — nok  Interfere  with  wage/price  struc- 
ture   9.9 

No  response 6.0 

(3)  Budget: 

A — a  balanced  budget  Is  essential  to  slow 

Infiatlon 56.3 

B — temporary  deficit  spending  to  reduce 

unemployment  is  acceptable 28.0 

C — maintaining   a  balanced   budget   Is 

unrealistic 9.6 

No  response 6.1 

(4)  Welfare: 

A — maintain  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem   1.0 

B — Federal  Oovernment  should  guaran- 
tee minimum  annual  income 6.8 

C — modify  present  system  to  provide 
work  incentives  and  work  require- 
ments, without  guaranteed  annual 
Income 76.5 

D — abolish  welfare  system 12.1 

No  response 3.6 

(5)  Supersonic  transport.  The  Oovernment 
should : 

A.  continue  development  of  supersonic 

transport 24.3 

B.  continue  development,  but  at  slower 

spending  rate  per  year 17.3 

C.  suspend  development  pending  fur- 

ther research   Into  possible  draw- 
backs of  SST 27.5 

D.  eliminate  development  of  SST 24.4 

No  response 6.4 

(6)  Revenue  sharing.  Federal  Oovernment 
should : 

A.  share  tax  revenues  with  States 43.  5 

B.  share  revenues  only  if  budget  is  bal- 

anced  M.4 
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C.  local  government  should  raise  its 
own  revenues  to  solve  local  prob- 
lems          27  7 

No  resf>onse ^    g'^ 

(7)  Draft: 

A.  continue  the  draft 12  g 

B.  eliminate  the  draft "    93 

C.  insure  adequate  volunteer  Army  be- 

fore eliminating  draft 32  3 

D.  require   some   form   of   military  or 

public  service  for  all  men 4.0 

No  response 40 

(8)  Health  Insurance : 

A.  establish  federally  subsidized  health 

Insurance  program  for  all  citizens..  21.  6 

B.  establish    program    for   persons   in 

need  and  for  catastrophic  illness..  41. 1 

C.  Federal  Government  should  not  sub- 

sidize health  insurance 32.6 

No  response 4.7 

(9)  Government  reform.  Do  you  favor 
or  oppose  President  Nixon's  proposed  re- 
structuring of  the  executive  branch,  in- 
cluding merging  several  Cabinet  posts? 

A.  favor    73.9 

B.  oppose   15.6 

No  response 10.5 

(10)  Mid-East.  The  United  States  should: 

A.  aid   Israel   to   maintain   balance  of 

power  in  Middle  East 32.6 

B.  Improve  relations  with  Arab  nations 

and    protect    our    economic    Inter- 
ests     17.7 

C.  participate  only  in   diplomatic  ne- 

gotiations   28.8 

D.  discontinuing  involvement  In  Mid- 

dle East  crisis 14.4 

No  response 6.5 

(11)  Vietnam: 

A.  President    Nixon's   policies   are   the 

best  alternatives 38.5 

B.  withdraw  all  troops  immediately..  17.0 

C.  accelerate    and    win    as   quickly   as 

possible 23.1 

D.  announce  fixed  timetable  for  with- 

drawing  all   troops 16.3 

No  response 6.0 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  TO  INCREASE  THE 
CREDIT  AGAINST  TAX  FOR  RE- 
TIREMENT INCOME 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  reintroducing  a  bill 
I  sponsored  in  the  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress  to  increase  the  credit 
against  tax  for  retirement  income.  This 
bill  is  to  correct  an  injustice  which  has 
come  to  my  attention. 

The  credit  against  retirement  income 
was  Intended  to  provide  equal  treatment 
under  the  law  for  those  who  receive  so- 
cial security  payments,  which  are  totally 
tax  exempt,  and  those  who  receive  an  an- 
nuity from  some  other  public  retirement 
system.  When  increases  were  provided 
for  soci£il  security  recipients  we  did  not 
follow  through  and  increase  the  tax 
credit  in  proportion.  This  bill  will  cor- 
rect that  oversight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  this  Is  not  the 
perfect  answer  to  the  knotty  problem  of 
equalizing  tax  treatment  but  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  We  may  possibly 
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have  to  approach  this  problem  from  a 
different  angle  and  consider  a  flat  ex- 
emption of  some  part  of  the  retirement 
income. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  rising  cost  of  living  has  steadily  re- 
duced the  buying  power  of  those  living 
on  fixed  incomes.  When  we  consider  this 
factor,  along  with  the  realization  that 
many  of  these  retirees  retired  years  ago, 
when  salaries  were  low  and  produced 
small  annuities  which  are  now  inade- 
quate to  maintain  an  acceptable  standard 
of  living,  the  great  problem  our  retirees 
face  becomes  increasingly  evident. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  correct  such  injustices 
and  give  these  former  Federal  employees 
a  life  of  dignity. 


THE  CHIPPEWA  FLOWAGE 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  consid- 
erable controversy  has  arisen  over  the  re- 
licensing  of  the  Chippewa  flowage,  a 
private  power  project  in  northern  Wis- 
consin. Because  of  the  great  interest  in 
the  best  use  of  the  Chippewa  flowage 
for  all  concerned,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  fine  article  in 
Jay  Reed's  Wisconsin  column  on  the 
"Chip"  in  the  March  28,  1971.  issue  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  I  highly  recommend 
this  informative  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

The  "Chip" 
(By  Jay  Reed) 

They're  talking  about  change  for  the  Chip- 
pewa Flowage.  There  have  been  news  stories 
about  it  which  you  may  or  may  not  have 
read.  It  has  something  to  do  with  licensing, 
which  I  really  don't  understand.  And  it  has 
something  to  do  with  public  ownership  and 
control  as  opposed  to  private  ownership  and 
control,  and  I  really  don't  understand  that 
either. 

What  I  do  understand  is  that  they  are  talk- 
ing about  change  for  the  flowage,  and  when 
they  do  that  it  Is  as  if  they  were  talking 
about  change  for  my  house  or  my  heart. 

If  you  don't  know  about  the  flowage,  you 
should.  It's  a  lake,  manmade  a  couple  of 
decades  or  more  ago.  It  sits  like  a  giant  spider 
with  a  fat  body  up  among  the  sea  green  for- 
ests of  Sawyer  County  near  Hayward.  some 
350  miles  or  so  northwest  of  Milwaukee. 

To  these  old  eyes  It  Is  the  finest  body  of 
water  In  all  of  Wisconsin  except,  perhaps, 
for  the  Mississippi  River,  and  that  really  does 
not  count  because  Wisconsin  can't  claim 
the  whole  river  for  its  own. 

But  the  fiowage?  That's  Wisconsin,  man. 
All  Wisconsin.  It  was  conceived  in  the  womb 
of  private  intellect  and  was  bom  with  the 
aid  of  private  money.  It  became  the  son  of  a 
private  Industry  which  sells  power. 

There  are  those  who  complain  the  annual 
drawdown  hurts  the  quality  of  fishing  on  the 
flowage.  Maybe  it  does.  But  the  theory  Is 
kind  of  hard  to  sell  to  those  of  us  who  fish 
those  waters  a  lot. 

It  Is  still  the  place  wher^  a  man  can  go  to 
g«t  enough  fish  to  eat  when  other  lakes  are 
dead  as  yesterday's  sunrise.  It  is  still  the 
place  where,  in  early  spring,  a  fisherman's 
'^Iggeet  problem  Is  not  catching  fish  but  not 
catching  them  too  soon  so  that  a  limit  Is 
reached  before  the  day  has  really  started. 
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It  is  the  place  where  the  biggest  muskle 
ever  taken  on  hook  and  line  in  Wisconsin  was 
caught.  It  is  the  place  where,  pros  say,  the 
next  world  record  muskle  lives.  It  is  the 
place  which  produces  more  20  to  30  pound 
muskles  than  any  other  lake  In  the  state. 

In  short,  if  the  lake  could  be  turned  Into 
a  better  fishing  spot  than  It  already  Is,  a  man 
would  have  to  live  In  fear  every  time  he 
opened  his  tackle  box.  He'd  have  to  bait  his 
hook  behind  a  tree. 

Now  I'm  a  fisherman  more  than  anything 
else  and  fishermen,  mostly,  are  simple  peo- 
ple. So  I  don't  really  know  for  certain  if 
public  ownership  Is  better  than  private 
ownership.  But  I  have  an  Idea. 

They  are  talking  now  about  having  Con- 
gress purchase  the  Chippewa  Flowage.  That 
would  mean  federal  (or  public)  ownership. 
And  the  flowage  has  served  its  original  pur- 
pose well. 

Now  maybe  somebody  thought  of  It  way 
back  there  In  the  beginning.  Maybe  some 
man  way  ahead  of  his  time  figured  out  that 
the  flowage  might  become  the  last  real 
wilderness  lake  area  In  the  state.  Whatever 
the  case,  the  flowage  and  Its  largely  unde- 
veloped shoreline  became  one  of  the  finest 
gifts  the  outdoor  men  of  this  state  have  ever 
received. 

To  this  very  day,  you  can  put  In  on  the 
fiowage  in  summer,  and  before  your  outboard 
motor  Is  warmed  up,  you'll  be  surrounded  by 
such  wilderness  as  to  make  you  think  you 
are  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  bush  country 
of  Canada. 

The  company  that  owns  and  controls  It  has 
made  It  available  to  anybody  with  fiber 
enough  to  want  to  test  It.  There  are  limited 
access  points,  limited  parking  lots,  limited 
island  campsites.  That's  what  the  company 
has  done.  It  hasn't  fooled  around  with  the 
shoreline.  It  hasn't  turned  it  into  a  neon 
raped  fake  like  so  many  lakes  in  the  North. 

It  has  left  the  flowage  alone,  for  the  most 
part,  except  to  draw  most  of  the  water  out  of 
it  over  winter,  which  is  no  more  than  the 
original  plan  anyway.  It  hasn't  really  tried  to 
manage  the  flowage  and  that,  very  likely,  Is 
why  It  Is  such  a  great  piece  of  country  today. 

I  would  recommend,  first  off,  that  anyone 
who  believes  public  ownership  of  the  Chip- 
pewa Flowage  would  be  a  good  thing  should 
take  a  trip  to  the  Sylvania  recreational  area 
north  of  Land  o'  Lakes  in  the  Ottawa  Na- 
tional Forest.  There  you  can  get  a  good  look 
at  what  federal  ownership  of  a  wilderness 
area  can  do. 

You  can  see  the  forest  bleed  from  fresh 
cuts  of  new  roads.  You  can  see  the  sun  slant 
off  the  roof  of  a  gigantic  pavilion,  and  you 
can  walk  the  paths  to  planked  outhouses 
with  red  roofs.  And  you  can  see  the  stately 
camping  areas  with  their  staked  out  units 
and  signs  and  garbage  cans. 

You  can  do  all  this  and  you  can  weep,  if 
you  have  any  feeling  at  all  for  what  once 
was  wild  and  untouched. 

So  they  are  talking  about  change  for  the 
Chippewa  nowage  and  that  makes  me  sad 
because,  more  often  than  not,  once  they  start 
talking  about  change  it  almost  always  comes. 

Maybe  they'll  make  the  flowage  a  better 
place.  Or  maybe  they'll  kill  It.  I  don't  know. 
But  there  is  one  thing  about  it.  If  they  kill 
the  flowage,  they'll  never  have  a  chance  to 
make  the  same  mistake  again.  It  is  the  only 
place  of  its  kind  left  in  this  old  state. 


OFFICE  OF  SALINE  WATER 
REVIEWED 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5.  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Capitol's  experienced  and  respected 
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correspondents,  Helene  C.  Monberg,  re- 
cently did  a  wrap-up  on  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  as  part  of  her  western  re- 
sources series.  The  considerable  progress 
of  this  Office  that  she  chronicles  in  her 
study  occurred  largely  during  the  direc- 
torships of  Dr.  Jack  Hunter  and  Dr. 
Chung  Ming  Wong.  Presently  that  Office 
awaits  appointment  of  a  new  director. 
The  Monberg  article  follows: 
Saline  Wateh  Pbogram 
(By  Helene  C.  Monberg) 

In  Its  20th  year  the  federal  government's 
saline  water  program  to  convert  salty  water 
to  fresh  water  is  on  the  move. 

Next  mouth  the  federal  Office  of  Saline 
Water  (OSW)  in  the  Interior  Department 
will  sign  a  contract  with  California's  Orange 
County  Water  District  to  design,  construct 
and  operate  a  speclally-bullt  test  module  on 
land  leased  to  OSW  by  the  District  at  no  cost. 
The  module  will  be  so  constructed  that  It 
can  be  scaled  up  to  a  200  million  gallon-per- 
day  desalting  plant  to  be  used  by  the  District 
if  "the  economics  prove  out.  An  18-month 
construction  contract  to  construct  the  $4.4 
million  test  module  will  be  signed  in  June. 
The  contractor  wUl  be  Envirogenics  Co.,  a 
division  of  Aerojet-General  Corp.,  of  El 
Monte,  Calif. 

OSW  is  asking  Congress  for  $1,100,000  for 
fiscal  year  1972  to  buUd  a  250,000  gallon-per- 
day  plant  to  desalt  sea  water,  and  also  for  $1 
mUllon  for  FY  1972  to  build  a  500,000-750,000 
gallon-per-day  plant  to  desalt  brackish  water. 
Each  plant  will  have  a  reverse  osmosis  test 
bed.  The  reverse  osmosis  process  uses  me- 
chanical pressure  to  separate  salt  from  water, 
and  it  "continues  to  show  great  promise"  to 
desalt  both  brackish  water  from  Inland  water 
sources  and  sea  water,  according  to  OSW.  A 
membrane,  or  a  thin  sheet  of  plastic  or  other 
material,  is  used  to  separate  the  salt  from 
the  water.  OSW  wants  to  use  these  plants  to 
test  out  a  new  family  of  membranes  which 
can  desalt  sea  water  in  one  and  two-pass 
operations  and  can  desalt  twice  the  amount 
of  brackish  water  than  membranes  now  used. 
The  brackish  water  test  bed  will  also  be 
capable  of  recovering  90-95  per  cent  fresh 
water;  presently  used  plants  can  recover  only 
50-70  per  cent  of  the  brackish  water  as  fresh 
water. 

DtTAL   PLANT? 

The  OSW  and  the  Department  of  Water 
Resources  of  the  state  of  California  have  en- 
tered into  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
to  conduct  a  study  on  the  feasibility  of  build- 
ing a  large-scale  desalting  plant.  Diablo 
Canyon  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  on  the 
Southern  California  coast,  was  selected  as  the 
site  for  study  on  Jan.  12  because  San  Luis 
Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara  Counties  offer  a 
water  marketing  area,  and  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.  is  building  a  nuclear  power  plant  at 
Diablo  Canyon.  Thus  the  door  Is  opened  to 
combine  a  big  desalting  plant  with  a  big 
nuclear  power  plant.  The  PG&E  nuclear  plant 
will  be  1.000,000  kilowatts.  If  there  is  a  de- 
salting plant  It  is  expected  to  be  from  30-50 
million  GPD. 

William  R.  Gianelll.  the  California  Water 
Resources  Director,  said  on  Jan.  12,  "The 
state-federal  reports"  on  the  joint  studies 
now  underway  "are  to  be  completed  in  Jan. 
1972.  That  they  will  be  submitted  to  the 
(California)  State  Legislature  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  for  authorization  and  appropriation 
to  design,  construct  and  operate  a  large-scale 
desalting  plant.  To  achieve  operation"  of 
such  a  plant  "In  1978  will  require  that  de- 
sign work  begin  early  in  1973  and  construc- 
tion begin  by  mid-1974,"  he  said. 

In  another  month  OSW  should  have  the 
results  from  a  study  conducted  by  Dr.  A. 
D.  K.  Laird  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  to  Identify  the  most  feasible  sys- 
tem that  might  be  used  to  desalt  water  from 
geothermal   steam   In   California's   Imperial 
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Valley.  OSW  authorized  the  •69,785  st  idy 
on  March  30,  1970  under  the  direction  of 
Laird,  who  is  coordinator  of  the  University 
of  California  saline  water  conversion  f  ro- 
gram.  Imperial  Valley  is  on  the  border  ■vilth 
Mexico,  which  has  already  started  to  de- 
velop its  geothermal  resource.  Geotherma  I  is 
a  geological  term  of  or  pertaining  to  hea  of 
the  earth's  interior;  it  may  be  energy  o '  it 
may  be  water  in  the  form  of  steam.  Tt  eve 
are  both  in  Imperial  Valley.  "We  deflnl' ely 
want  to  build  a  pilot  plant  at  least  in  :  m- 
perlal  Valley."  OSW  spokesman  John  W. 
"Pat"  O'Meara  said  here  on  Feb.  24. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  the  l»ad 
agency  at  the  Interior  Department  on  geo- 
thermal  steam,  and  it  has  been  doing  ex- 
tensive drilling  in  the  Imperial  Valley  re- 
cently. Most  of  the  Bureau's  work  has  b»en 
done  under  contract.  The  past  three  y(  ars 
it  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Rol  ert 
W.  Rex,  an  expert  In  geothermal  resouices 
with  the  University  of  California  at  Rii  er- 
slde.  Reclamation  put  out  a  glowing  rele  ase 
on  Feb.  14  Indicating  that  the  potential  of 
geothermal  steam  underlying  the  Impe-lal 
Valley  "holds  promise  of  major  assistanc*  In 
solving  the  critical  water  resource  needs  of 
the  Southwest."  It  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  high  potential  of  a  geothermal  \:ell 
as  a  source  of  water  at  Dunes  Anomaly  In  the 
Imperial  Valley  about  25  miles  norths  est 
of  Tuma,  Ariz.  Enthusiasts  about  the  pot  sn- 
tlal  of  geothermal  energy  and  steam  In  the 
area  believe  It  can  provide  up  to  20,000  k  lo- 
watts  of  power  and  a  million  acre-feet  of 
water  annually  at  a  cost  for  water  of  >75 
an  acre-foot,  including  desalting.  There  are 
Informed  skeptics  who  believe  geothermal 
steam  contains  too  many  impurities  to  be 
desalted  and  demlneralized  economically, 
and  only  a  few  areas  such  as  Marysvllle, 
Calif.,  and  Reno,  Nev..  can  utilize  dry  heat 
as  energy  economically.  In  any  event,  ;he 
possibility  of  a  transbasln  water  diversion 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  the  Pacific 
Southwest  has  faded,  both  desalting  lea 
water  and  desalting  geothermal  steam  in  ;he 
Southwest  are  being  looked  upon  as  lively 
sources  for  ewlditional  water  and  are  be  ng 
emphasized  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamatic  n's 
West-wide  water  study. 

STATK   Atra  LOCAL  STCDEES 

Because  OSW  wants  to  learn  about  pra<  tl- 
cal  water  problems  first-hand,  it  has  em- 
barked on  cooperative  studies  with  states 
and  has  studied  local  areas  with  specific 
water  problems. 

It  Is  on  the  verge  of  entering  Into  a  so- 
operative  study  with  the  state  of  Arizona, 
and  It  hopes  to  work  out  a  cooperative  stv  dy 
with  the  state  of  Florida  In  coming  montbs. 
It  already  has  cooperative  studies  undervay 
with  the  states  of  Colorado.  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  CaUf omla  and  New  Jersey.  It  has  ao  m- 
pleted  a  cooperative  study  with  the  state  of 
New  York  and  with  New  York  City.  And  it 
has  Joint  studies  In  progress  with  the  Water 
Resources  Council  and  with  sister  agencies 
within  DOI. 

Because  there  has  been  a  rise  In  the  salin- 
ity of  Colorado  River  Basin  water,  OSW  Is  ( lo- 
Ing  field  testing  on  10  typical  types  of  bra<k- 
Ish  or  salty  Inland  waters  In  the  Yuma.  Ariz., 
area.  It  has  completed  studies  on  other  sti'a- 
teglc  locations  along  the  Colorado  Rl^er 
Basin:  at  Laverkln,  Utah,  on  saline  mineral 
springs;  at  Las  Vegas  Wash,  Nev.,  on  polluted 
saline  surface  streams,  and  at  Grand  Juilc- 
tlor»,  Colo.,  on  Irrigation  return  fiows.  lof 
these  tests,  OSW  stated  in  its  last  annial 
report,  "A  rise  in  salinity  . . .  has  already  re- 
sulted in  a  marked  decrease  in  crop  yieldjln 
areas  Irrigated  by  the  Lower  Colorado . 
(But)  results  show  that  reverse  osmosis  can 
effectively  reduce  the  salinity  of  th^ 
sources." 

OSW  has  also  made  studies  of  the  lo^l 
well  water  supplies  at  OUlette,  Wyo.,  andfat 
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La  Junta  and  Port  Morgan,  Colo.  "Port  Mor- 
gan's local  water  supply  gradually  has  beeL, 
Increasing  in  salinity  and  now  contains  about 
1800  dissolved  parts  of  salt  per  million  parts 
of  water  (ppm).  Tests  have  shown  that  un- 
desirable levels  of  selenium  and  nitrates  can 
be  brought  well  below  the  maximum  estab- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service," 
OSW  said.  Water  containing  more  than  1,000 
ppm  of  salt  should  not  be  used  for  human 
consumption.  Reverse  osmosis  is  effective 
here  too,  according  to  OSW.  So  is  the  electro- 
dialysis  process,  OSW  said.  OSW  Is  getting 
more  Inquiries  from  local  communities  about 
their  water  problems  because  salinity  is  in- 
creasing in  a  number  of  areas  "due  to  over- 
pumping  or  becaiise  pollutants  are  finding 
their  way  Into  fresh  water  aquifers."  It  said. 
OSW  has  five  Installations,  three  located 
along  the  seacoast  at  San  Diego,  Freeport, 
Tex.,  and  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C.,  and  two 
to  study  brackish  water  problems  at  Roswell, 
N.M.,  and  at  Webster,  SU.  The  Webster  plant 
is  being  closed  in  J\me  1971,  and  five  pilot 
test  projects  there  will  be  gradually  phased 
out  after  that  date.  The  Roswell  plant  has 
now  become  the  center  In  the  United  States 
to  test  brackish  waters  found  inland  through- 
out the  country.  The  reverse  osmosis  test  bed 
for  brackish  water  being  requested  by  OSW 
in  the  1972  budget  is  expected  to  be  located 
at  Roswell,  and  one  of  the  three  OSW  sea 
water  installations  Is  expected  to  get  the 
"RO"  test  bed  to  desalt  sea  water.  The  test 
beds — which  wlU  be  among  the  largest  In 
existence  if  Congress  approves  their  con- 
struction— will  be  intermediate-sized  plants 
used  for  performance- testing  of  experimental 
hardware  and  essential  materials. 

ORANGE    COrNTT    AND    MWD 

The  Orange  County  plant,  like  most  of  the 
other  OSW  plants,  will  provide  research  and 
engineering  information  to  OSW  and  will 
provide  a  supplemental  water  supply  to 
Orange  County.  OSW  plans  to  combine  the 
features  of  two  proved  desalting  processes, 
the  vertical  tube  evaporator  and  the  multi- 
stage fiash  (VTE-MSP),  in  the  module,  or 
Initial  segment,  of  the  plant  to  be  built  In 
18  months,  begtlnnlng  in  June,  at  a  cost  of 
$4.4  million.  It  Is  designed  for  expansion  and 
flexibility,  but  the  initial  capability  of  the 
module  will  be  3  million  gallons  of  fresh 
water  per  day.  OSW  experts  are  extremely 
high  on  the  VTE/MSF  coupling  because  their 
studies  Indicate  it  can  save  up  to  30  per  cent 
in  capital  costs  and  15  per  cent  in  water 
costs  as  compared  with  an  MSF  plant.  In 
this  Hemisphere  the  cheapest  desalted  water 
is  being  made  by  a  7.5  million  GPD  plant 
near  Tijuana,  Mexico  for  66-76  cents  for 
1000  gallons. 

Orange  County  Water  District,  as  OSW's 
partner,  will  furnish  the  steam  generator, 
water  intakes  and  outfalls,  office  and  shop 
buildings,  at  a  cost  of  (3.2  million  for  the 
Orange  County  plant.  This  Is  the  fastest 
growing  large  county  In  the  country.  Its 
population  Is  projected  to  be  2  million  by 
1980,  as  compared  with  more  than  1  million 
now.  Its  1980  water  requirement  Is  expected 
to  be  500,000  acre-feet  a  year.  It  gets  Its 
water  supply  from  the  Santa  Ana  River, 
mainly  as  ground  water,  and  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  aqueduct.  The  aquifer  underlying 
the  area  can  store  up  to  600,000  acre-feet  of 
water,  but  In  times  of  short  water  supply  or 
heavy  piimplng,  there  is  salt  water  intrusion 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  the  ground 
water  basin.  Thru  Its  Coastal  Barrier  project. 
Orange  County  plans  to  blend  the  desalted 
water  from  the  OSW  plant  with  reclaimed 
waste  water  from  a  waste  treatment  plant 
that  It  will  soon  construct.  This  will  provide 
an  acceptable  grade  of  water  to  Inject  Into 
the  aquifer.  Whether  Orange  County  will 
ever  build  a  200  million  QPD  plant  from  the 
6b w  module  is  pretty  iffy.  A  federal  water 
expert  bet  this  correspondent  $1  that  It 
would  never  do'  so  for  the  same  reason  that 
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Webster,  SX>.,  Is  not  taking  over  the  325,000 
desalting  plant  there:  too  costly  to  operate 
The  Metropolitan  Water  District  (MWD) 
of  Southern  California,  the  water  market- 
ing wholesaler  for  Southern  California,  would 
have  become  a  partner  of  OSW,  according  to 
O'Meara,  If  Orange  County  had  not.  Orange 
County  Is  one  of  the  water  districts  served 
by  MWD.  MWD  officials.  Including  John  H. 
Lauten,  Frank  Clinton  and  Alan  J,  Williams 
have  been  In  Washington  this  past  week 
making  final  settlement  on  the  Ill-fated 
Bolsa  Island  desalting  plant-nuclear  plant 
proposal  which  went  down  the  drain  in  1969. 
They  were  publicly  noncommittal  about  the 
new  California  desalting  projects. 


VIEWS  ON  MALE  CHAUVINISM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  5.  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Champaign  News-Gazette,  of  Cham- 
paign, m.,  on  Sunday,  March  28,  ran  an 
article  by  five  women  in  Washington. 

One  of  the  women  who  was  chosen  to 
express  her  opinion  was  Frances  Knight, 
Director  of  the  Passport  Office  in  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Miss  Knight  always  expresses  herself 
well  and  is  not  one  who  is  overcome  by 
men's  opinions.  But  above  all,  she  always 
has  a  good  idea  to  express  and,  as  many 
in  the  State  Department  can  well  testify, 
she  knows  how  to  express  them  suc- 
cinctly. I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  be  interested  in  knowing  of 
Miss  Knight's  views  on  male  chauvin- 
ism. 

The  article  follows: 

Views  on  Male  Chadvinism 
(By  Prances  Knight) 

My  mother  instilled  in  me  the  idea  that 
I  could  do  a  man's  work  and  I  tend  to  think 
that  a  woman  who  does  her  Job  well  can  be 
Just  as  good  as  a  man.  often  better.  For  one 
thing  administrative  work  Is  detail  work  and 
men  hate  detail.  They  also  don't  like  con- 
frontation, which  is  part  of  detail  work. 

When  I  came  to  Washington,  I  had  a  back- 
ground in  editorial  work  and  newspaper  writ- 
ing. I  started  as  a  grade  3,  Just  above  a  Jani- 
tor. I  wasn't  even  a  clerk-typist.  Just  a  typist. 
One  day  I  was  typing  something  to  do  with 
the  budget  and  I  came  upon  a  tremendous  er- 
ror running  into  the  millions  of  dollars.  I 
took  it  to  my  boss  and  pointed  It  out  to  him 
and  he  was  impressed,  because  this  error  had 
passed  by  many  people  and  no  one  had  no- 
ticed it. 

After  that  he  began  to  give  me  more  re- 
sponsibility and  I  began  working  my  way  up. 
The  Job  I  have  now  (director  of  the  passport 
office)  is  a  post  that  has  always  been  held 
by  a  woman. 

Generally  speaking,  men  resent  working  for 
a  woman.  I'm  willing  to  wager  that  every 
man  here  thinks  In  his  heart  that  he  could 
run  this  place  better  than  I  do.  They  swear 
they  don't  feel  that  but  It's  In  the  male  ani- 
mal. 

I  have  met  with  resistance  from  men.  For 
one  thing,  I  don't  ask  for  advice  as  men 
would  wish.  When  I  go  to  a  supervisor  I  al- 
ready have  a  blueprint  which  I  propose 
to  them.  It's  ridicvUous  to  go  hat  in  hand 
when  you  already  know  what  you  want. 
Nonetheless,  men  resent  It  when  you  re- 
solve your  own  problems — they'd  rather  you 
made  it  look  like  they  solved  it  for  you. 

I'm  outspoken  and  want  to  be  Involved  In 
making  decisions  and  getting  things  done. 


A^l  6,  1971 
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It's  hard  because  the  government  never  gets 
anywhere — the  bureaucracy  uses  the  word 
"concurrence"  all  the  time  because  a  guy 
can't  stand  to  be  responsible  for  his  own 
Ideas— he  wants  to  spread  the  blame  and  say 
it  was  John's   idea   and   Joe's   idea.   I   hate 

that. 

When  people  start  out  here  they  start  at 
the  bottom.  Forget  the  college  degree,  they 
have  to  work  their  way  up.  Of  course  It's 
true  that  the  bottom  at  which  men  start  and 
the  bottom  at  which  women  start  Is  not  the 
same  bottom  .  .  .  but  by  the  time  a  woman 
has  come  up  and  gets  picked  for  a  better  Job, 
it's  because  she's  good  at  the  Job,  not  because 
she  is  a  woman. 

A  lot  of  women  never  get  there.  Partly, 
it's  that  a  lot  of  women  aren't  Interested  In 
making  a  career,  and  slough  off.  You  will  no- 
tice that  there  are  no  women  In  top  manage- 
ment positions  at  the  state  department.  It's 
a  built-in  thing  there.  But  also,  women  are 
limited,  kept  down  by  men  in  high  policy 
positions,  and  they  will  tiiemselves  into  sub- 
mission by  subjugating  themselves  to  these 
people. 

Many  women  put  themselves  into  a  sur- 
reptitiously supplicating  position.  Women 
gbould  be  able  to  take  the  credit  or  blame 
for  their  own  Ideas,  then  they  could  get 
ahead. 


WYOMING  WOES 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF   WTOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5.  1971 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  weekend  in  Chey- 
enne and  Laramie,  Wye,  where  I  found 
growing  grief  and  sorrow  stemming  from 
the  decision  of  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  to  eliminate  pM- 
senger  service  along  the  Union  Pacific 
in  Southern  Wyoming. 

Indignation  and  public  wrath  over  the 
Union  Pacific  role  in  this  matter  is  com- 
parable to  the  general  indignation  In  the 
Nation  over  the  Calley  trial.  The  Union 
Pacific  is  already  the  wealthiest  railroad 
in  the  country,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  would 
think  that  the  least  it  could  do  would  be 
to  continue  the  raih-oad  passenger  serv- 
ice until  1973  across  Wyoming  and  from 
E>enver  over  the  short  line  to  Portland, 
at  no  net  cost  to  Railpax. 

Under  Railpax,  the  Union  Pacific  can 


look  forward  to  the  saving  of  at  least 
$20  million  a  year  in  what  it  now  calls 
avoidable  passenger  losses. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Den- 
ver-Portland operation  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  more  than  $3  million  loss 
annually  for  the  Union  Pacific,  a  drop- 
in-the-bucket  loss  compared  to  its  im- 
mense profits.  I  not  only  urge  the  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  to  do  what 
is  possible  to  persuade  the  Union  Pacific 
to  continue  its  Denver-Portland  train  at 
least  three  times  a  week  through  Chey- 
enne, I  believe  it  should  also  return  a 
through  train  to  Los  Angeles  from  Oma- 
ha by  utilizing  its  trackage  east  of  Chey- 
enne and  across  the  State  of  Wyoming 
into  Ogden. 

If  this  is  not  done,  I  can  report  to  you 
that  there  are  very  responsible  and  con- 
servative elements  within  Wyoming  that 
will  be  encouraging  legislation  to  in- 
crease taxation  on  all  natural  resources 
owned  by  that  land  grant  railroad  of 
whatsoever  nature  in  such  a  way  to  cor- 
rect the  historic  inequities  that  this  most 
recent  action  has  brought  about. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  is  light  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness 
at  all.  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  is  in 
the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with 
another. — I  John  1 :  5,  7. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  whose  ways 
are  truth  and  love,  we  begin  the  morning 
of  this  day  with  Thee  in  prayer.  Cleanse 
our  hearts  and  clarify  our  minds  that  as 
we  make  our  way  through  Holy  Week  we 
may  come  to  know  who  we  really  are  and 
by  Thy  grace  to  so  amend  our  ways  that 
we  may  walk  more  faithfully  according 
to  Thy  will  for  us.  Grant  that  we  may 
live  through  these  hectic  days  with 
peace  and  good  will,  without  faltering 
and  without  falling,  because  we  are  with 
Thee. 

We  pray  Thee  so  to  rule  the  hearts  of 
all  our  leaders  in  State  and  Nation  that 
law  and  order,  justice  and  peace  may 
everywhere  prevail  to  the  honor  of  Thy 
holy  name,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.  Con.  Res.  357.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  April  7,  1971,  until  April  19,  1971. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  484.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  wil- 
derness the  national  forest  lands  known  as 
the  Lincoln  Back  Country,  and  parts  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  Forests, 
In  Montana,  and  for  other   purposes;    and 

S.  581.  An  act  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  allow  for 
greater  expansion  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States,  to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and 
disbursements  from  the  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  to  extend  for  three  years  the 
period  within  which  the  bank  is  authorized 
to  exercise  its  functions,  to  Increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  Its  authority 
to  Issue,  against  fractional  reserves  and 
against  full  reserves.  Insurance  and  guaran- 
tees, to  authorize  the  bank  to  Issue  for  pur- 
chase by  any  purchaser  its  obligations  ma- 
turing subsequent  to  June  30,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-321,  appointed  Mr.  Brock  as  a  mem- 
ber, on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance. 


year   In    Caracas,    Venezuela,    the    week    of 
April  11. 

Our  Delegation  desires  to  depart  the  United 
States  on  Satvirday,  April  10,  for  Caracas  and 
we  will  return  ImmedUtely  upon  the  closing 
of  the  Conference  on  April  18. 

The  Members  of  the  Delegation  from  the 
House  are:  Representatives  Edward  J.  Der- 
wlnskl  (m.),  John  Jarman  (Okla.).  W.  R. 
Poage  (Texas) ,  Alexander  Plrnle  (N.Y.) .  John 
S.  Monagan  (Conn.),  Hale  Boggs  (La.),  Lee 
HamUton  (Ind.),  Robert  McClory  (lU.),  and 
F.   Bradford  Morse    (Mass.). 

May  I  ask  you  to  do  me  the  courtesy  of 
announcing  the  names  of  these  delegates  so 
that  they  may  appear  in  the  "Congressional 
Record."  There  wlU  also  be  six  delegates  from 
the  Senate  attending  the  Conference. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edwakd  J.  Derwinski. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
nients,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
tiUe: 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  MR. 
DERWINSKI 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  Mr. 
Derwinski: 

Washington,  D.C, 

April  5.  1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  U.S.  Group  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  will  attend  the 
69th  Conference  scheduled  to  be  held  this 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  4«! 

Abourezk  Delaney  Hansen.  Idaho 

Alexander  Derwinski  Harrington 

Anderson,  HI.  Dlggs  H6ben 

Annunzlo  Dwyer  Hicks.  Mass. 

Baring  Eck>;art  Jones.  Ala. 

Barrett  Edwards.  La.       Jones,  N.C. 

Bta^el  Erlenbom  Jones.  Tenn. 

Blackburn  Esch  Kluczynskl 

Blanton  Flynt  Koch 

Brasco  Fountain  Le?gett 

Carney  Frenzel  Long,  La. 

Celler  Gallagher  Long.  Md. 

Clancy  Gettys  McClure 

Clark  Gray  McCulloch 

Clay  Green.  Pa.  McEwen 

Oolilns,  ni.  Grover  McKay 

Colmer  Haley^  Maodonald. 

Corman  Halper*  Mass. 

Coughlln  Hanna  Mann 
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Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy.  N.T. 

Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Rallsback 
Ran  gel 
Reld,  N.Y. 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Staggers 

Steele 

O'Han 
CNeUl 
Pickle 
Preyer.  N  C. 
Pryor.  Ark. 

Roe 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Symington 
Teague.  Cal 
Thompson, 
Wyatt 
Yatron 

f. 

346 


rmries 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall 
Members  have  answered  to  their 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  liro- 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispei^sed 
with. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDE]  IT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Prssi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  commini- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  bne 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  tmd 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  .the 
following  titles: 

On  March  30,  1971 : 
H.J.  Res.  468.  Joint  resolution  making  fcer 
tailn  further  continuing  appropriations   for 
the  flscai  year  1971,  and  for  other  ptuixees. 
On  April  1,  1971: 
H.R.  6432.    An    act    to    provide    an    ezien 
slon  of  the  Interest   equalization   tax.    and 
for  other  purposes. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  gikfen 
permission  to  address  the  House  Ifor 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Atior- 
ney  General  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
rejectioii  of  criticism  directed  at  Amer- 
ica's No.  1  G-man — J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

This  criticism  has  come  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  based — I  am  sure — upoii  a 
variety  of  motivations.  Some  critics  mean 
well  but  I  fear  they  are  woefully  misin- 
formed. Regardless  of  what  good  fjith 
attitude  they  may  entertain,  what  we  all 
know  is  that  the  major  source  of  ciiti 
cism  comes  from  or  is  inspired  by  the 
New  Left,  the  subversives,  the  enemies 
of  law  enforcement,  the  campus  n^ili 
tants,  and  the  lunatic  fringe. 

As  David  Lawrence,  the  noted  colum- 
nist, put  it: 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlgatloil  Is 
perhaps  the  most  effective  agency  reUted 
to  law  enforcement  In  the  world  today 
Is  at  the  same  time  the  victim  of  more  bi  rbs 
of  hate  and  criticism  from  the  so-called 
"liberal"  group  than  any  other  p)art  of 
government. 

In  these  times  of  crime,  subversion 
and  disorder  it  is  imperative  that  y. 
Hoover  be  kept  on  the  job.  The  gijeat 
voice  of  America  calls  for  it.  The 
tion  can  HI  afford  to  dispense  with 
guidance   and  leadership   during 
critical  times. 


THE    COMMUNIST    PARTY    LIN|:: 
GET  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  Ifas 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hopse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thlere 


the 


Va- 
his 

tliese 


is  one  man  in  this  Nation  who  must  be 
public  enemy  No.  1  in  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king. He  is  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

No  man  in  this  Nation  has  fought 
them  with  the  dedication  of  this  man.  No 
man  in  Washington  can  take  the  pride 
this  man  can  in  iimning,  for  47  years, 
an  agency  that  has  until  recently  been 
above  all  critcism,  corruption,  or  sus- 
picion. In  recent  years,  the  hounds  of 
the  liberal  left  have  been  baying  for  his 
resignation  and  the  cries  have  now 
reached  a  crescendo. 

The  front  cover  of  Life  magazine  this 
week  carries  a  caricature  of  Mr.  Hoover 
and  inside  a  Uberal-slanted  attack  on 
the  FBI,  which  culminates  in  their  twist- 
ed conclusion:  Hoover  must  resign. 

I  am  told,  and  I  hope  with  great  au- 
thority, that  Mr.  Hoover  has  the  support 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  If  this  is  true 
and,  again,  I  believe  it  Is,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  mud-slinging,  irra- 
tional attacks  from  the  liberal  left. 

Without  any  qualification  whatsoever, 
I  support  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  have  told 
him  so  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  I 
am  proud  to  repeat  it  publicly  today. 


SENIORITY  RIGHTS  SHOULD  BE 
OBSERVED  IN  WIRETAPPING 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  majority  leader  spoke  yesterday  with 
reference  to  wiretapping  of  the  tele- 
phones of  Members  of  Congress  by  the 
FBI  and  called  in  "sorrow"  for  the  resig- 
nation of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  chagrin,  not  in 
sorrow.  I  had  some  constituents  in  my 
office  yesterday  and  they  asked  me  if  my 
wires  were  tapped.  I  looked  all  around, 
and  I  just  could  not  in  good  conscience 
tell  them  that  they  were.  I  wish  I  could 
have  given  them  some  reason  that  my 
telephone  was  tapped  because  this  is 
something  they  expected.  I  was  embar- 
rassed that  they  might  think  my  con- 
versations were  hot  worth  listening  to. 

Now,  I  know  that  those  of  you  in  im- 
portant positions  here  in  the  Congress 
could  have  your  telephones  tapped,  but, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  claim  some  seniority.  I 
never  before  have  tried  to  use  seniority, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  as  long  as  I  have 
been  here,  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, I  could  get  my  lines  tapped  on  this 
basis. 

Where  I  live  I  am  a  neighbor  to  several 
Senators  and  a  House  Member  or  two. 
Now,  what  will  my  wife  say  when  we 
have  company  and  the  question  comes  up 
as  to  whether  or  not  our  telephone  is 
tapped  or  the  room  bugged?  If  my  phone 
Is  not  tapped  or  the  place  bugged,  I  am 
just  not  as  important  as  my  neighbors.  I 
realize  you  don't  have  to  prove  any- 
thing— just  so  you  believe  you  are  being 
snooped  on.  In  this  case  when  an  opin- 
ion on  any  subject  is  asked,  you  can  give 
a  knowing  wink  and  respond  with  some- 
thing like,  "well  I  believe  that  first  we 
should  separate   the  basket  from   the 


grenadier."  This  will  suggest  you  are 
imder  surveillance  and  thereby  an  im- 
portant person,  not  free  to  express  your- 
self at  the  place  and  time. 

Without  this  status  symbol,  it  seems 
one's  prestige  must  suffer. 

The  majority  leader  snys  many  Mem- 
ber's telephones  here  at  the  Capitol  are 
tapped.  It  is  rank  discrimination  against 
those  few  of  us  who  have  not  yet  found 
reason  to  believe  we  are  not  included  in 
this  distinguished  group. 


COL.  ORAN  K.  HENDERSON 

(Mr.  HIT  J  .IS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt.  William 
Galley's  case  is  one  that  has  caused  a 
furor  throughout  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  other  cases 
to  follow. 

Let  us  call  on  all  Americans  to  judge 
fairly.  Let  us  not  allow  publicity  and  un- 
due fanfare  to  destroy  reputations. 

One  man  who  will  soon  face  charges 
in  regard  to  the  Mylai  incident  is  Col. 
Oran  K.  Henderson. 

Colonel  Henderson  has  an  illustrious 
military  career  that  dates  back  to  1939. 
Let  us  not  allow  the  reputation  of  this 
fine  man  to  be  destroyed.  He  has  served 
his  country  and  served  it  well. 

Let  reason  and  sound  facts  be  the 
order  of  the  day  when  this  man  faces  his 
peers. 

Let  us  all  remember  that  the  Colonel 
Henderson  who  faces  charges  of  "cover- 
up"  in  the  Mylai  incident  is  the  same  Col- 
onel Henderson,  who  as  a  first  lieutenant, 
was  seriously  wounded  in  the  European 
theater  of  operations  in  1944. 

This  Is  the  same  Colonel  Henderson 
who  was  a  platoon  leader  and  operations 
officer  in  the  Pacific  theater  of  war. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  is  the  same 
Colonel  Henderson,  who  in  February  of 
1951,  was  a  captain  and  commanding  of- 
ficer of  a  rifle  company  in  Korea  and  later 
became  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  James  Van 
Fleet. 

This  is  the  same  Colonel  Henderson 
who  has  served  several  tours  of  duty  In 
Vietnam  since  1964. 

This  is  the  same  Colonel  Henderson 
who  has  received  the  Combat  Infantry 
Badge  three  times,  five  silver  stars,  five 
bronze  stars,  and  four  Purple  Hearts.  He 
has  also  been  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Joint  Services  Commendation 
Medal,  the  Army  Medal — ^wlth  cluster; 
the  Vietnamese  Cross  of  Gallantry,  and 
the  Vietnamese  Medal  of  Merit. 

In  1939.  Colonel  Henderson  as  a  pri- 
vate began  a  career  of  helping  to  keep 
the  United  States  a  nation  of  free  peo- 
ples. Now,  in  this  year  of  1971,  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  not  forget  Colonel 
Henderson. 


TO    PERMIT    THE    OFFERING   OP 
PRAYERS  IN  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
(jay  i  placed  at  the  Speaker's  desk  a 
petition  to  discharge  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  from  further  considera- 
tion of  House  Joint  Resolution  191,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayers  in 
public  buildings.  This  discharge  petition 
will  aflford  the  Members  an  opportvmity 
to  bring  to  the  floor  this  amendment  as- 
suring the  privilege  of  nondemonination- 
al  prayers  in  public  places.  The  language 
of  my  joint  resolution  first  gained  broad 
public  support  in  the  89th  Congress  when 
Introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  late  Everett  M.  Dirksen. 
Since  that  time  many  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  both  bodies  have  introduced  or 
cosponsored  this  or  similar  constitutional 
amendments. 

Unfortunately,  this  resolution  has 
never  been  brought  to  a  vote  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  even  though  every  public 
opinion  indicator  shows  that  it  has  been 
continually  supported  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing percentage  of  the  American  people. 
As  evidence  of  this  support  I  have  in  my 
ofBce  at  this  moment  over  100,000  names 
on  petitions. 

This  Nation  was  foimded  and  built  by 
deeply  religious  men  who  believed  and 
proclaimed  that  our  imique  e^beriment 
m  self-government  was  foimded  on  the 
cornerstone  of  religious  faith  and  related 
moral  tenets.  The  time  has  come  for 
this  House  to  act  and  restore  as  a  con- 
stitutional right,  the  historical  right  and 
tradition  of  our  people  to  participate,  if 
they  so  choose,  in  nondenominational 
prayer  in  publicly  flnanced  institutions. 

Distinguished  colleagues,  this  petition 
Is  before  the  House.  I  need  214  more  sig- 
natures and  humbly  solicit  your  support. 


Character  assassination  is  not  a  new 
technique,  and  it  is  disgraceful  to  destroy 
the  confidence  of  the  public  In  order  to 
create,  manufacture  or  conjure  a  politi- 
cal issue. 

There  is  no  man  more  opposed  to  a 
national  police  force  than  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  and  Mr.  Boggs  does  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  Bureau  and  its  most  able 
Director  when  he  says : 

The  FBI  adopts  the  tactics  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Hitler's  gestapo. 

Mr.  Hoover  should  not  even  consider 
resigning  imder  these  circumstances,  and 
Mr.  BoGGS  has  a  responsibility  to  either 
put  up  or  shut  up. 


owes  to  this  body  the  facts— specific  and 
detailed — on  which  he  endeavors  to  sully 
the  remarkable  achievements  of  a  man 
and  an  institution  which  have  probably 
done  more  to  protect  the  freedoms  we 
possess  than  any  other  man  and  institu- 
tion within  the  memory  of  any  Member 
of  this  House. 

The  next  move  is  up  to  our  able  col- 
league from  Louisiana. 


WHO  WANTS  TO  DESTROY 
J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

(Mr.  DEr\nNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  it  be 
more  than  coincidence  that  character 
assassination  emerged  simultaneously, 
against  a  most  respected  public  servant 
from  a  diversity  of  sources. 

Suddenly,  a  number  of  newspapers, 
periodicals  and  magazines,  plus  certain 
liberal  handwringers,  discover  terrible 
things  about  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  public  officials  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  What  a  shame- 
ful reward  for  dedicated,  loyal  service. 

Yesterday,  the  majority  leader,  Mr. 
BoGGs  of  Louisiana,  on  the  fioor  oif  this 
House,  made  what  I  consider  an  out- 
rageous charge  that: 

The  FBI  taps  the  telephones  of  Members  of 
this  body  and  of  Members  ctf  the  Senate. 

I  challenge  Mr.  Boggs  to  prove  this 
scurrilous  charge.  If  he  thinks  he  has 
proof  of  any  wiretapping  of  any  Member 
by  the  FBI,  he  has  a  duty  to  reveal  it 
publicly  and  at  once.  If  not,  he  owes  a 
public  apology  to  the  Director,  Mr. 
Hoover,  as  well  as  the  entire  FBI  and  the 
Nation. 


DEFENDS  FBI  CHIEF 

(Mr.  KING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
one  of  the  most  tragic  60  seconds  ever  in 
the  history  of  this  distinguished  House — 
a  minute  that  was  not  only  tragic,  but 
totally  unnecessary,  unbecoming  and  im- 
factual,  a  minute  which  has  done  tre- 
mendous damage  to  one  of  America's 
greatest  public  servants  and  institutions. 
I  have  reference  to  the  1 -minute 
speech  of  the  esteemed  House  Majority 
Leader  Hale  Bocgs  last  Monday  demand- 
ing the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  as  Director  of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Boggs'  charges  are 
serious.  They  must  not  go  imanswered. 
Far  too  much  is  at  stake. 
Just  what  proof  does  Mr.  Boggs  give? 
First  of  all,  he  asserts  that  the  FBI 
taps  telephones  of  Members  of  this  House 
and  the  Senate.  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  At- 
torney General  have  specifically  denied 
this  charge,  stating  that  the  FBI  has 
never  tapped  telephones  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

What  proof  does  the  majority  leader 
have?  Let  him  set  forth  in  specific  de- 
tail the  facts  on  which  his  charge  was 
made.  I  note  that  he  has  told  the  press 
that  he  has  "proof  positive"  of  FBI  tap- 
ping. I  think  that  not  only  this  House, 
but  all  citizens  of  the  Nation,  are  eager 
for  our  distinguished  colleague  to  step  up 
and  lay  on  the  table  just  what  data  he 
has. 

He  then  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  FBI 
has  adopted  "the  tactics  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Hitler's  Gestapo." 

As  a  close  observer  of  the  FBI  over  the 
years,  and  as  a  former  prosecuting  at- 
torney who  worked  closely  with  the  FBI, 
I  can  state  categorically  that  these  com- 
ments are  100  percent  wrong.  The  FBI  is 
not  utilizing  the  tactics  of  the  (jestapo 
and  the  Soviet  secret  police.  Wild  and  ir- 
responsible accusations  such  as  these 
only  undermine  confldence  in  the  FBI 
and  our  institutions  of  free  government. 
A  newspaper  had  charsuiterized  Mr. 
Boggs'  comments  as  "the  harshest  crit- 
icism of  Hoover  ever  heard  in  the 
House." 

I  am  extremely  sorry.  I  am  confldent 
thTt  Mr.  Hoover  can  ably  defend  himself. 
But,  I  also  feel  that  the  majority  leader 


UNSUBSTANTIATED  CHARGES  MADE 
ON  TAPPING  TELEPHONES  OP 
MEMBERS 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  hearing  a  lot  of  unsubstan- 
tiated charges  about  the  telephones  of 
Members  of  Congress  being  tapped  by 
the  FBI.  Now  I  know  that  this  makes  for 
a  wonderful  press — you  get  a  lot  of  Ink 
around  the  country. 

The  subcommittee  on  which  I  serve  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  all  of 
the  appropriations  for  the  FBI.  While 
the  rules  of  the  House  do  not  permit  any 
discussion  imtil  the  hearings  have  been 
printed,  I  would  suggest  that  you  can  all 
rest  rather  comfortably  and  I  suggest 
when  the  hearings  are  printed,  which 
will  probably  be  in  May  or  early  June, 
that  you  read  the  hearings  that  we  have 
conducted  with  the  Director  of  the  FBI 
on  his  request  for  appropriations.  You 
will  find  them  quite  enlightening. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  just  want  to  suggest  that  in  light  of  re- 
cent events,  you  make  certain  that  all  of 
the  records  of  the  hearings  be  secure  in 
a  very,  very  well  guarded  place  by  some- 
one qualifled  and  trustworthy  so  they 
will  not  be  stolen  before  they  are  released. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Let  me  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Rooney)  , 
who  is  from  the  gentleman's  State,  will 
take  care  of  everything  quite  well. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Then  the  rec- 
ords of  the  subcommittee  are  secure. 


THE  PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  is 
the  first  day  of  the  call  of  the  Private 
Calendar  where  we  have  had  business,  I 
would  like  to  insert  some  information  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  setting  forth 
some  of  the  history  behind,  as  well  as  de- 
scribe the  workings  of,  the  Private  Cal- 
endar. This  information  contains  state- 
ments which  have  been  endorsed  by 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  with  reference  to 
the  Private  Calendar. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
history  behind,  as  well  as  describe  the 
workings  of,  the  Private  Calendar.  I  hope 
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this  might  be  of  some  value  to  the  M« 
bers  of  this  House,  especially  our  ne\ 
colleagues. 

Of  the  five  House  calendars,  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  is  the  one  to  which 
private  bills  are  referred.  Private  bi 
deal  with  specific  individuals,  corpo: 
tions,  institutions,  and  so  forth,  as  dl 
tinguished  from  public  bills,  which  d^al 
with  classes  only. 

Of  the  108  laws  approved  by  the  Piist 
Congress,  only  five  were  private  la^ps. 
But,  their  number  quickly  grew  as 
wars  of  the  new  Republic  produced  v< 
erans  and  veterans'  widows  seeking  p( 
sions  and  as  more  citizens  came  to  hajve 
private  claims  and  demsmds  against 
Federal  Government.  The  49th  C( 
gress — 1885-87 — ^the  first  Congress 
which  complete  workload  and  output 
data  is  available — passed  1,031  private 
laws,  as  compared  with  434  public  laHrs. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  56th  Cqn- 
grdss— 1899-1901— passed  1,498  private 
laws  and  443  public  laws — a  better  tl 
3-to-l  ratio. 

Private  bills  were  referred  to  the  Coin- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  as  far  back 
as  1820,  and  a  calendar  of  private  bills 
was  established  in  1839.  These  bills  w^re 
initially  brought  before  the  House  iby 
special  orders,  but  the  62d  Congres^— 
1911-13 — changed  this  procedure  by  jits 
rule  XXrv,  clause  6.  which  provided  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Private  Calen- 
dar in  lieu  of  special  orders.  This  rule 
was  amended  in  1932  and  then  adopted 
in  its  present  form  on  March  27.  1935  J 

A  determined  effort  to  reduce  the  pri- 
vate bill  workload  of  the  Congress  \ras 
msule  in  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Section  131  of  that  act 
banned  the  introduction  or  the  con4<i- 
eration  of  four  types  of  private  bi|ls: 
first,  those  authorizing  the  pasrmenti  of 
money  for  pensions;  second,  for  persohal 
or  property  damages  which  siait  may]  be 
brought  under  the  Federal  tort  claims 
procediu^;  third,  those  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  a  na(vl- 
gable  stream;  or,  fourth,  those  aul 
Izing  the  correction  of  a  military  or 
record. 

This  ban  afforded  some  temporary 
lief  but  was  soon  offset  by  the 
postwar  and  cold  war  flood  of  private 
migration  bills.  The  82d  Congress — li 
53 — passed  1,023  private  laws,  as  cdm- 
pared  with  594  public  laws.  The  aBth 
Congress — 1963-65 — passed  360  pri\jate 
laws  and  666  public  laws.  ^ 

Under  rule  XXIV,  clause  6,  the  Pri^late 
Calendar  is  called  the  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  of  each  month.  The  considera- 
tion of  Private  Calendar  bills  on  the  ijrst 
Tuesday  is  mandatory  lonless  disper^sed 
with  by  two-thirds  vote.  On  the 
Tuesday,  however,  recognltlan  for 
sideration  of  the  Private  Calent 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Spi 
and  does  not  take  precedence  over  o1 
privileged  b'isiness  In  the  House. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  moi^th, 
after  disposition  of  business  on  ithe 
Speaker's  table  for  reference  only,  Ithe 
Speaker  directs  the  call  of  the  Prl^te 
Calendar.  If  a  bill  called  Is  objected  to 
by  two  or  more  Members,  it  Is  automjitl- 
CEdly  recommitted  to  the  committee  re- 


porting it.  No  reservation  of  objection  is 
entertained.  Bills  unobjected  to  are  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

On  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month 
the  same  procedure  is  followed  with  the 
exception  that  omnibus  bills  embodying 
bills  previously  rejected  have  preference 
and  are  in  order  regardless  of  objection. 
Such  omnibus  bills  are  read  by  para- 
graph, and  no  amendments  are  enter- 
tained except  to  strike  out  or  reduce 
amounts  or  provide  limitations.  Matter 
so  stricken  out  shall  not  again  be  in- 
cluded in  an  omnibus  bill  during  the 
session.  Debate  is  limited  to  motions 
allowable  under  the  rule  and  does  not 
admit  motions  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
or  reservation  of  objections.  The  rules 
prohibit  the  Speaker  from  recognizing 
Members  for  statements  or  for  requests 
for  unanimous  consent  for  debate.  Omni- 
bus bills  so  passed  are  thereupon  re- 
solved into  their  component  bills,  which 
are  engrossed  separately  and  disposed  of 
as  if  passed  severally. 

Private  Calendar  bills  imfinlshed  on 
one  Tuesday  go  over  to  the  next  Tuesday 
on  which  such  bills  are  in  order  and  are 
considered  before  the  call  of  bills  subse- 
quently on  the  calendar.  Omnibus  bills 
follow  the  same  procedure  and  go  over 
to  the  next  Tuesday  on  which  that  class 
of  business  is  again  in  order.  When  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  a  Private 
Calendar  bill,  the  bill  comes  up  for  dis- 
position on  the  next  legislative  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  also  to  de- 
scribe to  the  newer  Members  the  ofiQcial 
objectors  system  the  House  has  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  our  great  volume  of 
private  bills. 

The  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  each  appoint  three  Members  to 
serve  as  Private  Calendar  objectors  dur- 
ing a  Congress.  The  objectors  have  the 
resEHsnsibility  of  carefully  studying  all 
bills  which  are  placed  on  the  Private 
Calendar.  When  the  Private  Calendar  is 
called  the  objectors  are  on  the  floor  ready 
to  object  to  any  private  bill  which  they 
feel  is  objectionable  for  any  reason. 
Seated  near  them  to  provide  technical 
assistance  are  the  majority  and  minority 
legislative  clerks. 

Should  any  Member  have  a  doubt  or 
question  about  a  particular  private  bill, 
he  can  get  assistaixce  from  the  objectors, 
their  clerks,  or  from  the  Member  who 
introduced  the  bill.  The  great  volume  of 
private  bills  and  the  desire  to  have  an 
opportimity  to  study  them  carefully  be- 
fore they  are  called  on  the  Private 
Calendar  has  caused  the  six  objectors  to 
agree  upon  certain  ground  rules.  Those 
rules  limit  consideration  of  bills  placed 
on  the  Private  Calendar  only  shortly  be- 
fore the  calendar  is  called.  The  agree- 
ment is  as  follows : 

Reaffirming  the  policy  initially  adopted 
on  June  3,  1958,  the  members  of  the 
Majority  and  Minority  Private  Calendar 
Objectors  Committee  have  today  agreed 
that  during  the  92d  Congress  they  will 
consider  only  those  bills  which  have  been 
on  the  i»rivate  Calendar  for  a  period  of 
7  calendar  days,  excluding  the  day  the 
bills  are  reported  and  the  day  the  Private 
Calendar  is  called. 


It  is  agreed  that  the  majority  and 
minority  legislative  clerks  will  not  submit 
to  the  objectors  any  bills  which  do  not 
meet  this  requirement. 

The  policy  shall  be  strictly  observed 
except  during  the  closing  days  of  each 
session  when  House  rules  are  suspended. 

MAJORITY   OBJECTORS 

Edward  P.  Boland,  of  Massachusetts. 
John  W.  Davis,  of  Georgia. 
James  V.  Stanton,  of  Ohio. 

MINORITY   OBJECTOSa 

Garry  Brown,  of  Michigan. 
John  Dellenback,  of  Oregon. 
John  Rousselot,  of  California. 


PRIVATE  CALEINDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  indi- 
vidi^  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


CLINTON  M.  HOOSE 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1824) 
for  the  relief  of  Clinton  M.  Hoose. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  W.  WATSON,  A  MINOR 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  1891) 
for  the  relief  of  John  W.  Watson,  a 
minor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  1801 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not 
withstanding  the  lUaaltatlonfl  of  section  2733 
(b)  (1)  of  title  10  of  the  United  Statee  Code, 
or  any  other  statute  of  llmltatlona,  lachee,  or 
lapse  of  time,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
authorized.  In  acoordance  with  the  other- 
wise applicable  provisions  of  section  2733  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  con- 
sider, settle,  and.  If  found  meritorious,  to 
pay  a  claim  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  John  W. 
Watson,  a  minor,  within  one  year  of  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act,  against  the  United 
States  for  the  Injury  of  said  John  W.  Wat- 
son and  his  parents  for  permanent  brain 
damage  with  epileptic  manifestations  suf- 
fered by  said  John  W.  Watson  whUe  under 
the  care  of  United  States  Army  medlceJ  per- 
sonnel m  Germany  In  or  about  December 
1952,  and  for  epeclal  educational  and  medical 
expenses  necessitated  as  a  result  of  such 
brain  damage,  and  for  compensation  for  lost 
earning  power  resulting  from  said  Injury, 
and  for  being  completely  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  live  a  normal  life. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PHILIP  C.  RILEY  AND 
DONALD  P.  LANE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  2011) 
for  the  relief  of  PhUip  C.  Riley  and 
Donald  P.  Lane. 


Ajrril  6, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerit 
read  the  biU  as  follows : 

H.R.  2011 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iv  Congress  assembled.  That,  on  such 
terms  as  It  deems  Just,  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  Is  hereby  authorized  to  com- 
nromlse.  release,  or  discharge  In  whole  or  In 
nart  the  liability  of  Philip  C.  Riley  and 
Donald  F.  Lane,  clerks  at  the  Wakefield, 
Massachusetts  post  ofllce,  to  the  United  Statee 
for  the  loss  resulting  from  the  burglary  at  the 
Wakefield  post  office  on  the  night  of  June  19, 
and  20,  1968. 

ITie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


shlpman  at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy. 

Sec.  2.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  active  duty  pay  and 
aUowances  received  by  the  said  Commander 
Albert  G.  Berry,  Junior,  from  the  United 
States  during  the  period  specified  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  such 
pay  and  allowances  to  which  he  would  have 
been  entitled  during  such  period  had  he 
correctly  been  credited  (for  longevity  pur- 
poses) with  his  service  as  a  midshipman  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  L.  STEVENSON 


MARION  OWEN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2047) 
for  the  relief  of  Marion  Owen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  2047 
Be  a  enacted  by  the  Sevate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  on 
such  terms  as  he  deems  just,  the  Postmaster 
General  Is  hereby  authorized  to  oompromlae, 
release  or  discharge  In  whole  or  In  part,  the 
liability  of  Marlon  Owen,  postmaster  of  the 
post  office  at  East  Saint  Louis,  Illinois,  to 
the  United  States  for  the  loss  resulting  from 
the  burglary  at  the  LAnsdowne  Station  of  the 
East  Saint  Louis  Post  Office  on  April  1,  1967. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  w£is  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMDR.  ALBERT  G.  BERRY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2132) 
for  the  relief  of  Comdr.  Albert  G.  Berry, 
Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R. 2132 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  -'  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Commander  Albert  G.  Berry,  Junior,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  retired,  of  Coronado, 
California,  the  sum  certified  to  him  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  to  the  said  Commander 
Albert  G.  Berry,  Junior,  shall  be  In  full 
settlement  of  all  of  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  loss  of  active  duty  pay  and 
allowances  during  the  period  beginning 
February  25,  1941,  and  ending  January  31. 
1947,  arising  from  failure  to  credit  him  (for 
longevity  purposes)    with  service  as  a  mld- 


DAVID  Z.  GLASSMAN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2400) 
for  the  relief  of  David  Z.  Glassman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  2400 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  the  sum 
of  S178.80  to  David  Z.  Glassman  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  In  full  settlement  of  his  claims 
against  the  Government  for  excess  social 
security  contributions  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  employed  by  two  employers  and  made 
contributions  to  both  the  social  security  fund 
and  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund  and 
his  claim  for  refund  was  not  filed  In  time 
due  to  misleading  information  received  from 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  which  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  contributions  with- 
held In  this  manner  were  correct.  No  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
Eigent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4327) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  4327 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UrUted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  on  such 
terms  as  he  deems  Just,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Is  hereby  authorized  to  compromise, 
release,  or  discharge  In  whole  or  In  part,  the 
liability  of  Robert  L.  Stevenson,  a  postal  car- 
rier of  Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas,  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  loss  resulting  from  the 
robbery  on  November  4,  1968.  of  a  postal  truck 
assigned  to  him. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROSE  MINUTILLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2816) 
for  the  relief  of  Rose  Minutillo. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAUL  ANTHONY  KELLY 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  3475) 
for  the  relief  of  Paul  Anthony  Kelly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORBIE  F.  COCHRAN,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  5419) 
for  the  relief  of  Corbie  F.  Cochran,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5419 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  1310  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1952,  as  amended 
(6  U.S.C.  3101),  footnote,  the  advancement 
In  grade  of  Corbie  F.  Oochran.  Junior,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  Port 
EustU,  Virginia,  from  GS-6  to  GS-9,  effective 
April  29,  1964,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
In  conformity  with  law,  such  advancement  in 
contravention  of  said  sectlcHi  1310,  having 
been  made  as  a  result  of  administrative  error 
without  fault  or  knowledge  of  its  illegality 
on  the  employee's  part. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  That  the  said  Corbie  P.  Ooch- 
ran. Junior,  Is  relieved  of  any  liability  to  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  the  advancement 
described  in  section  1  of  this  Act.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount 
for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  sub- 
section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Corbie  F.  Cochran,  Junior, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him  or  withheld  from 
amounts  otherwise  due  him  In  partial 
liquidation  of  his  llabUlty  to  the  United 
States  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
m  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
cjontract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  prov'lslons  of  this 
.Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reoMi- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF 
NURSING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5422) 
for  the  relief  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  C  erk 
read  the  bill,  &s  follows: 

H.R.  5422 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hous  e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TtiAt  the 
Oamptroller  G«neraa  of  the  United  State*  be, 
and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  axid  dlrectel  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  the  Aiterl- 
can  Journal  of  Nursing.  New  York,  New  Y  M-k, 
for  an  advertisement  placed  in  lt3  Aui  :\iBt 
1966  Issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  N  irs- 
ing  by  the  Department  of  HecUth,  EJducat  Ion, 
and  Welfare,  and  to  allow  In  full  and  llnal 
sel;tlement  of  such  claim  the  sum  of  $231 1.50. 
Such  amoiuit  shall  be  payable  from  the  ap- 
propriation "Patient  Care  and  Special  Heilth 
Services.  Health  Services  and  Mental  HeJth 
Administration,  Prior  Years". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroised 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motioa  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2q36) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Linda  Ortega. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  C 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  2036 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hiuse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statei\ 
America   in   Congress   oasemblettfThAt 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in 
Treasury    not    otherwise    appropriated, 
MlBs  Unda  Ortega,  of  Lake  Arrowhead, 
ifornla,  the  aum  of  $578.40  in  full  settlen^ent 
of  all  her  claims  against  the  United 
arising   out   of    the   actions   of   the   United 
States  Air  Force  in  falling  to  provide 
with  the  medical  care  (in  connection  with 
delivery  of  her  child)  to  which  she  was 
titled  as  a  recently  discharged  member  of 
military  service. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Page  I,  after  line  11,  and  add  the  follow 
Ing:    "No  part  of  the  amount  approprif  ted 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  t4t  or 
received   by   any   agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  ^  ith 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  uniavvful 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwlthstand 
Ing.  Any  person  violating  the  provlslonii  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  iils- 
demeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  s.iall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,0  X) 

The  committee  amendment  was  agi  sed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroefeed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  motion]  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTATE  OF  CHARLES  ZONARS 
DECEASED 


/ 


WILLIAM  E.  CARROLL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2835) 
for  the  relief  of  William  E.  Carroll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  2835 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ayid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat,  on  such 
terms  as  he  deems  Just,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral is  hereby  authorized  to  compromise,  re- 
lease, or  discharge  In  whole  or  in  part,  the 
liability  of  William  E.  Carroll,  former  Super- 
intendent of  the  Mllford,  Connecticut,  Post, 
Office,  to  the  United  States  for  the  loss  re- 
sulting from  the  burglary  at  the  parcel  post 
station  of  the  Mllford.  Connecticut,  Post  Of- 
fice on  or  about  April  4.  1968. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTATE    OF    CAPT.    JOHN    N.    LAY- 
COCK.   U.S.  NAVY,  RETIRED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3094) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Capt.  John 
N.  Laycock.  U.S.  Navy,  retired. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  3094 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
estate  of  Captain  John  N.  Laycock,  United 
States  Navy  (retired) .  formerly  of  Derry,  New 
Hampshire,  the  sum  of  $170,000.  which  shall 
be  considered  a  payment  in  consideration  of 
a  transfer  by  the  estate  of  Captain  John  N. 
Laycock.  United  States  Navy  (retired)  of 
property  consisting  of  all  substantial  rights 
to  a  patent  within  the  meaning  of  section 
1235  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  in 
full  settlement  for  the  usage  by  the  United 
States  during  and  subsequent  to  World  War 
n  of  certain  pontoon  equipment  patented 
by  him  (United  States  Numbered  2.480144). 
and  for  losses  incurred  by  the  said  Captain 
John  N.  Laycock  as  a  result  of  the  United 
States  having  made  such  pontoon  equip- 
ment, and  the  patent  thereto,  available  to 
other  nations  contrary  to  the  license  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  the  United  States 
and  the  said  Captain  John  N.  Laycock:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  21fe7) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Chafles 
Zonars,  deceased. 

Mr.      BROWN     of     Michigan,     ilr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  t  lat        The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejud  ce.     to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mi^h 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Page  1,  line  7,  strike  "$170,000"  and  Insert 
■$96,000". 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SOT.  JOHN  E.  BOURGEOIS 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  3743) 

for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  John  E.  Bourgeois 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3748 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  at 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sergeant 
John  E.  Bourgeois,  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  reUred,  of  Pinevllle,  Louisiana  is 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  in 
the  amount  of  $251.45,  representing  overpay- 
ments of  pay  and  allowances  paid  to  him 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  by  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  while  he  was  on  active 
duty.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer 
of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be  given 
for  amounts  for  which  liability  is  relieved 
by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Sergeant  John  E.  Bourgeois, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  retired,  of  Pine- 
vllle, Louisiana,  an  amoiint  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate of  any  amounts  paid  by  him.  or  with- 
held from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  with  re- 
spect to  the  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

( b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  im- 
lawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sxun  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  10,  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  FERNANDE  M.  ALLEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5318) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Fernande  M.  Allen. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  F.  FRANKLIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5420) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  F.  Franklin. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
put  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
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of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 

with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
jtossachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  FOR  EASTER 
HOLIDAY 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res  257)  providing  for  an  adjournment 
of  the  House  from  April  7,  1971.  imtil 
April  19,  1971,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows : 

Page  1,  line  5,  after  "1971"  Insert:  ,  "and 
that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  on  Wednes- 
day, April  7,  1971,  it  stands  adjourned  until 
10  a.m„  Wednesday,  April  14,  1971". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Con- 
current resolution  providing  for  an  ad- 
journment of  the  House  from  April  7, 
1971,  until  April  19,  1971,  and  the  Sen- 
ate from  April  7,  1971,  until  April  14, 
1971." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louis- 
iana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


as  a  medliun  for  the  education  of  future  citi- 
zens of  a  free  American  society;  and 

Whereas  the  intention  of  the  councU  is 
to  bring  together  student  and  professional 
Journalists  in  panels,  workshops,  and  dlsctis- 
ston  sessions  in  order  to  provide  lines  of  com- 
munication to  build  an  aware,  responsible, 
and  effective  student  press:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  last  Saturday  In  April  as 
"National  Collegiate  Press  Day",  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


AMENDMENTS 


OFFERED     BT      MB. 
CALIFORNIA 


EDWARDS     co- 


Mr. 


Of 


Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California 
Speaker,  I  offer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered   by  Mr.   Edwards 
California: 

On  pages  1  and  2  strike  out  all  "whereas" 
clauses. 

On  page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  the  phrase 
"each  year". 

On  page  2,  line  5.  after  the  word  "April" 
insert  "of  1971". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Authorizing  the  President  to  declare  the 
last  Saturday  in  April  of  1971  as  'Nation- 
al Collegiate  Press  Day'  ". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ruary  6  tiirough  February  12,  1972  as 
"Active  20-30  Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resoluton. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  329 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  period  Febru- 
ary 6  through  February  12.  1972.  as  "Active 
20-30  Week",  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 
which  will  recognize  Active  20-30  Interna- 
tional on  the  occasion  of  its  60th  anniversary, 
particularly  with  respect  to  Its  contributions 
in  the  fields  of  community  service  and  child 
welfare  work. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  COLLEGIATE  PRESS  DAY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  278)  authorizing 
the  President  to  declare  the  last  Satur- 
day in  April  of  each  year  as  "National 
Collegiate  Press  Day." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  since  I  understand  that 
this  is  the  first  of  some  three  similar 
resolutions,  whether  any  of  these  reso- 
lutions requires  tlie  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  No.  The 
answer  is  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  278 
Whereas  the  National  CouncU  of  (College 
Publications  Advisers  is  the  only  national 
professional  association  of  advisers  to  all 
college  and  university  student  publications; 
and 

Whereas  the  many  members  of  this  councU 
represent  the  major  force  in  the  United 
States  attempting  to  insure  by  responsible 
guidance  the  growth  of  student  publications 


SCHOOL  BUS  SAFETY  WEEK 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  372)  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period 
April  19  through  April  24,  1971,  as 
"School  Bus  Safety  Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  372 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
ill  Congress  assem.bled,  That  the  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  period  April  19 
through  April  24,  1971,  as  "School  Bus  Safety 
Week",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  .such  week  wrlth  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ACTIVE  20-30  WEEK 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  329)  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  period  of  Feb- 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  3  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EDUCATION  REVENUE  SHARING— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  92-83) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
A  very  substantial  part  of  what  Ameri- 
can government  does  is  directed  to  the 
future  and  to  the  creation  of  a  suitable 
legacy  for  generations  to  come.  In  this 
sense,  government  reflects  a  central  pur- 
pose of  the  basic  family  unit  and  seeks  to 
serve  that  purpose:  as  we  move  to  con- 
dition the  future,  we  move  also  to  pre- 
pare our  children  to  take  their  place  In 
that  future.  In  this  task,  all  levels  of 
government  recognize  the  Nation's  re- 
sponsibility for  educating  its  youth. 

Primary  responsibility,  or  course,  rests 
with  State  and  local  governments,  as  it 
should.  The  Federal  Goverrmient  can 
help  provide  resources  to  meet  rising 
needs,  but  State  and  local  education  au- 
thorities must  make  the  hard  decisions 
about  how  to  apply  these  resources  in 
ways  that  best  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  our  children.  To  enable  State 
and  local  authorities  to  do  this  more 
effectively,  I  am  proposing  today  a  new 
system  of  special  revenue  sharing  as  a 
means  of  providing  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 
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This  message  is  the  last  of  six  special 
revenue  sharing  proposals  which  I  thave 
put  forward  o^'er  the  past  two  mc^ths. 
Combined  with  the  adnainistrationjs  $5 
billion  general  revenue  sharing  plan  and 
welfare  reform  proposals,  specitd  ^e^1enue 
sharing — as  a  new  and  more  flexibl^  ap- 
proach to  Federal  aid — would  funda: 
tally  reform  the  fiscal  roles  and  rel 
ships  of  American  federalism.  The 
five  special  revenue  sharing  pro] 
have  been  in  the  areas  of  urban 
munity  development,  rural  commiinity 
development,  transportation,  manpower 
training  and  law  enforcement  assistfcnce 

The  plan  I  am  putting  forward  today 
for  education  revenue  sharing  bringp  to- 
gether more  than  30  Federal  aid  £ate- 
gories  and  deals  with  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  complex  systems  for  providingbub- 
lic  services.  There  are  46  niillion  stuflents 
presently  enrolled  in  public  schoob  in 
America,  with  more  than  five  and  a  half 
million  more  in  non-public  schools,  "there 
are  more  than  117,000  schools  and  nearly 
18,000  public  school  districts,  each 
its  own  unique  conditions  and  each 
its  own  problems. 

Federal  expenditures  for  eleme^itary 
and  secondary  schooling  over  the  pa^t 
decade  are  projected  to  increase  Irom 
$0.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  $5.6  bil- 
hon  in  fiscal  year  1972.  Yet  there  are 
serious  problems  with  the  way  In  -^hich 
this  aid  is  provided. 

THE  PRZSEMT  STSTEM 

Under  the  present  piecemeal  sjstem 
of  Federal  aid,  education  granti  are 
available  to  local  schools  under  38  Sepa- 
rate authorizations  for  "instruction,"  37 
separate  authorizations  for  low-ii^ome 
students,  and  22  separate  authorizations 
for  reading  instruction.  The  confusion  is 
so  great  that  some  school  districts! have 
had  to  hire  separate  staffs  charged  solely 
with  cutting  through  the  maze  of  appli- 
cations, guidelines,  regulations  an|l  re- 
porting requirements  which  are  ap.  in- 
trinsic part  of  the  present  grant  syjstem. 

There  are  other  problems: 

— The  time,  energy  and  imagination 
needed  to  bring  educational  refofm  is 
frequently  drained  off  into  what  is  an 
essentially  non-productive  effort  to  qual- 
ify for  Government  grants.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  rigid  qualifications  for  tfrants 
frequently  stifle  creative  initiative.  In  the 
end,  a  system  which  ought  to  promote 
innovation  instead  discourtiges  itj  And 
because  Federal  programs  are  resistant 
to  change,  we  see  money  being  spant  on 
programs  which  may  have  outlive<J  their 
usefulness,  or  that  simply  are  ineffective, 
while  funds  for  new  ideas  cannjot  be 
obtained. 

— Educational  planning  is  madel  dlfH- 
cult  because  of  the  fragmentation  of 
grants.  Under  the  present  system,  aj  com- 
munity must  make  a  series  of  separate 
applications  to  a  series  of  Pedera|l  ofB- 
cials.  There  is  no  assurance  that; every 
proposal  will  be  funded,  or  that  ant^  pro- 
posal will  be  funded.  Consequently,  the 
present  fragmented  procedures  vintually 
eliminate  any  possibility  of  prepa^ng  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  progr^. 

— There  is  little  accountability  Junder 
the  present  system ;  if  a  program  1  alls  It 
is  difficult  to  assess  responslblllt;  ^  Al- 
though it  is  the  common  response  to 


blame  Washington  if  something  does  not 
function  according  to  design,  such  an 
exercise  is  usually  futile  given  the  cimi- 
bersome  nature  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

— There  is  little  flexibility  in  the  pres- 
ent system.  Individual  grants  are  often 
too  narrowly  defined  and  designed  to 
achieve  the  things  Washington  wants, 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  little 
latitude  to  meet  individual  community 
needs. 

— There  has  been  little  useful  evalua- 
tion of  how  Federal  aid  programs  under 
the  present  system  help  children  learn 
more  effectively,  or  of  how  they  provide 
the  children  with  equal  educational  op- 
portimities.  The  diversity  of  the  country 
and  the  large  number  and  great  variety 
of  Federal  aid  programs  have  made  it 
impossible  for  those  at  the  Federal  level 
to  measure  the  success  or  failure  of  their 
efforts,  and  so  we  resort  to  judging  effec- 
tiveness by  how  much  we  spend  rather 
than  by  how  much  we  accomplish. 

My  proposal  for  special  revenue  shar- 
ing for  education  is  designed  to  overcome 
these  problems  by  substituting  a  basic 
new  approach  to  providing  Federal  as- 
sistance. To  help  formulate  this  proposal, 
the  CWBce  of  Education  held  ten  regional 
hearings  to  discuss  the  specifications  for 
Education  Revenue  Sharing,  and  my  pro- 
posal has  benefitted  from  the  views  of 
educators  and  those  interested  in  educa- 
tion all  across  the  Nation. 

EDUCATION    KEVTttXrE    SHASCNC 

Education  Revenue  Sharing  would  re- 
vitalize the  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local 
governments.  It  would  stimulate  crea- 
tivity and  new  initiatives  at  State  and 
local  levels.  My  proposal  would  establish 
a  new  instnmient  of  Federal  assistance 
which  would  bring  together  more  than 
thirty  major  Office  of  Education  pro- 
grajns  representing  approximately  $2.8 
billion  in  grants  in  the  1972  budget,  and 
provide  for  an  increase  of  $200  million  in 
total  funding  in  the  first  year. 

These  funds  would  provide  support  for 
educational  activities  in  broad  areas 
where  there  are  strong  national  interests 
in  strengthening  school  programs.  The 
national  priority  areas  Included  are  com- 
pensatory education  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, education  of  children  afflicted  by 
handicapping  conditions,  vocational  edu- 
cation, assistance  to  schools  in  areas  af- 
fected by  Federal  activities,  and  the 
provision  of  supporting  services. 

This  new  Federal  aid  instrument  would 
have  the  following  important  features: 

AUTOMATIC    DISTRIBUTION    OF    FUNDS 

Funds  would  be  distributed  automati- 
cally on  the  basis  of  a  statutory  formula 
which  takes  accoimt  of  the  total  school 
age  population  in  each  State,  the  num- 
ber of  students  from  low-income  fami- 
lies, and  the  number  of  students  whose 
parents  work  or  live  on  Federal  prop- 
erty. No  State  would  receive  less  money 
under  Education  Revenue  Sharing  than 
it  receives  under  the  present  grant  sys- 
tem. In  Euidition,  authority  for  advance 
fimding  would  be  requested  to  facilitate 
careful  planning  free  from  the  vagaries 
of  the  present  practice  of  delayed  appro- 
priations. 


MO  IKDXBAL  APPROVAL  or  STAR  PUNS 

States  would  no  longer  be  required  to 
submit  exhaustive  plans  for  extensive 
Federal  review  or  Federal  approval,  but 
would  simply  develop  £ind  publish  a  plan 
in  line  with  State  and  local  needs  so  as 
to  permit  all  concerned  citizens  to  be- 
come involved  with  the  allocation  of 
these  Federal  resources.  States  would 
also  appoint  an  advisory  council  broadly 
representative  of  the  public  and  the  edu- 
cation community,  in  order  to  further  in- 
sure that  all  interests  are  heard.  This 
new  system  would  substitute  genuine 
citizen  participation  for  routine  bureau- 
cratic sign-off. 

BROAD   DEFINITION   OF  PURPOSES 

The  areas  of  Federal  assistance  would 
be  broadly  defined  in  keeping  with  na- 
tional interests. 

— The  provision  of  equal  educational 
opportunities  to  all  of  our  children  is  a 
key  national  priority.  As  I  pointed  out  a 
year  ago,  the  most  glaring  shortcoming 
in  American  education  today  is  the  lag 
in  essential  learning  skills  among  large 
numbers  of  children  of  poor  families. 
The  largest  Federal  program  in  educa- 
tion— Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act — was  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
these  children.  The  Education  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  would  provide  that  over  one- 
half  of  the  $3.0  billion  proposed  for  the 
first  year  be  used  for  providing  compen- 
satory education  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. These  fimds  would  be  passed 
through  directly  to  local  school  districts 
which  enroll  large  concentrations  of 
these  children. 

— The  specific  needs  of  handicapped 
children  are  and  would  continue  to  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. When  time  Is  so  critical  to  the 
training  and  social  development  of  these 
youngsters,  any  delay  In  the  funding  of 
their  education  can  have  irreparable 
consequences.  Nevertheless,  in  the  pres- 
ent clrciunstances,  delay  is  common.  I 
propose  to  change  this.  Funds  would  be 
allocated  directly  to  the  States  and  the 
procedures  for  obtaining  these  funds 
would  be  simplified. 

— For  many  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent  has  provided  assistance  for 
training  in  industry,  agriculture  and  the 
crafts  in  our  Nation's  schools.  This  train- 
ing Is  vital  to  the  Nation's  economy.  But 
the  needs  in  these  areas  are  constantly 
changing.  Vocational  education  of  to- 
morrow may  bear  little  resemblance  to 
today's  form,  but  its  task  wUl  be  the 
same:  to  demonstrate  to  American  youth 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  work,  and  to 
help  them  to  obtain  the  specific  skills 
that  other  forms  of  education  cannot 
supply.  As  with  my  proposal  for  Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing.  States  and  local 
educational  authorities  would  be  author- 
ized to  determine  how  best  to  use  Federal 
funds  for  vocational  education  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  particular  commu- 
nities and  Individual  workers. 

—An  ongoing  responsibility  of  local 
public  schools  is  to  provide  educationlor 
Federally  connected  children.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  rightly  provides  aid  to 
help  meet  the  financial  burden  of  chu- 
dren  who  live  on  Federal  Property- 
hence  property  which  provides  no  taxes 
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for  education.  To  offset  the  loss  of  local  the  federal  role  in  education 

school  taxes.  Education  Revenue  Sharing        The  proposal  I  am  putting  forward  to- 

would  provide  a  direct  pass-through  to  day    reflects   what   this   administration 

local  school  districts  enrolling  such  chil-  considers  to  be  the  appropriate  Federal 

dren  For  those  students  whose  parents  role  in  elemetary  and  secondary  educa- 

only  work  on  Federal  property,  and  live  tion.  This  Federal  role  is  threefold:  (1) 

on  locally  taxable  land,  funds  would  also  the  allocation  of  financial  resources  on 

be  provided.  In  this  case,  however,  the  a  broad  and  continuing  basis  to  help 

funds  would  be  distributed  to  the  States  states  and  local  school  districts  meet  ,  i. 

which  would  determine  the  degree  of  their  responsibilities,   (2)   the  provision     the  effort  to  encourage  reform  where  re- 

flnancial  need  created  by  those  circum-  of  national  leadership  to  help  reform  and     f orm^  is  needed^  and^  ;^f  J?^!*.^..!!^^ 


CONCLUSION 

The  education  of  our  children  trans- 
cends partisan  px>litics.  No  one  beneflts 
from  failures  in  our  system  of  educaticMi, 
and  no  one  can  fail  to  benefit  from  im- 
provements in  the  means  by  which  edu- 
cation in  America  is  given  all  the  assist- 
ance proper  at  the  Federal  level.  The  ef- 
fort to  provide  that  proper  asslstfuice, 


stances  and  allocate  funds  accordingly.  renew  our  schools  to  improve  perform 
—The  Federal  Government  currently  ance,  and  (3)  the  concentration  of  re- 
offers  an  array  of  programs  designed  to  sources  to  meet  urgent  national  prob- 
purchase  specific  educational  materials  lems  during  the  period  when  they  are 
or  services.  These  programs  range  from  most  intense. 

the  provision  of   textbooks   and  other  Education    Revenue    Sharing    would 

library  resources  to  the  support  of  guid-  strengthen  the  first  by  providing  a  new 

ance  and  counseling  services.  Education  and  expanded  system  of  Federal  aid  to 


Revenue  Sharing  would  continue  this  aid 
but  would  pull  together  programs  from 
at  least  fourteen  separate  statutorj'  pro- 
visions into  one  flexible  allocation  under 
which  States  can  decide  how  best  to  meet 
local  education  needs. 

GREATZai    FLEXIBILITT 

Under  this  proposal  for  Education 
Revenue  Sharing,  States  and  local  school 
districts  would  be  given  far  greater  flexi- 
bility than  is  presently  the  case  in  de- 
ciding how  funds  should  be  spent  in  serv- 
ing the  national  priority  areas.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  broader  definition  of  national 
purpose.  States  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  transfer  up  to  thirty  percent  of 
funds — except  those  which  are  passed 
through  dii-ectly  to  local  schools — from 
one  purpose  to  another.  This  would  en- 
hance flexibility  in  the  application  of 
funds  for  education,  and  permit  the 
States  to  make  substantial  adjustment 
in  their  educational  plans  as  their  edu- 
cational needs  require. 

OTHER   FEATURES 

As  with  my  previous  special  revenue 
sharing  proposals.  Education  Revenue 
Sharing  would  preserve  all  existing  safe- 
giiards  against  Infringements  of  civil 
rights  by  assuring  that  these  funds  would 
be  subject  to  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Non-public  schools  bear  a  significant 
share  of  the  cost  and  effort  of  providing 
education  for  our  children  today.  Federal 
aid  to  education  should  take  this  fully 
into  account.  This  proposal  would  do 
that  by  considerably  broadenhig  the  au- 
thority for  extending  aid  to  students  In 
noai-publlc  schools.  Non -public  school 
students  would  be  counted  In  the  reck- 
oning of  population  for  purposes  of  allo- 
cation, and  all  forms  of  educational  serv- 
ices would  be  avialable  to  them. 

As  an  Important  precondition  to  the 
receipt  of  Federal  funds  for  education 
of  the  disadvantaged,  I  propose  a  re- 
quirement for  States  to  certify  that  serv- 
ices provided  in  all  schools  within  a 
given  school  district  from  State  and  local 
funds  must  be  fully  comparable.  This  Is 
a  corwlderable  improvement  over  the 
present  law.  It  would  assure  that  Federal 
funds  for  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams would  actually  be  spent  on  serv- 
ices beyond  those  provided  for  all  chil- 
dren, and  thus  for  the  first  time  would 
truly  guarantee  that  these  funds  would 
be  used  to  help  equalize  learning  oppor- 
tunity for  the  disadvantaged. 


our  schools.  It  should  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  my  proposals  for  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  and  welfare  reform 
would  also  both  provide  and  free  addi- 
tional fiscal  resom-ces  which  States  and 
localities  could  devote  to  the  rising  costs 
of  education.  At  the  present  time.  State 
and  local  governments  spend  forty  per- 
cent of  their  revenues  for  education. 
Under  general  revenue  sharing,  which 
would  distribute  a  fixed  portion  of  the 
Federal  tax  base  to  the  States  and 
localities  to  use  as  they  determine,  edu- 
cation would  most  certainly  be  a  major 
beneficiary.  These  funds  would  total  $5 
bllUon  in  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion. Similarly,  the  administration's  pro- 
posals to  reform  the  Nation's  failing  wel- 
fare system  would  free  the  States  of  a 
significant  portion  of  fast-growing  wel- 
fare costs  at  the  same  time  that  It  would 
provide  a  better  and  more  stable  home 
environment  for  millions  of  children. 

To  strengthen  the  Federal  leadership 
role  in  reforming  and  renewing  our  Na- 
tion's schools,  I  proposed  a  year  ago 
the  creation  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Education  to  bring  to  education  the  in- 
tensity and  quality  of  research  and  ex- 
perimentation which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has,  for  extmiple,  devoted  to 
agricultural  and  medical  research.  The 
National  Institute  of  Education  would 
serve  as  a  focal  point  for  identift^ing 
educational  problems,  developing  new 
ways  to  alleviate  these  problems,  and 
helping  school  systems  to  put  the  results 
of  educational  research  and  experi- 
mentation into  practice. 

As  an  example  of  the  concentration  of 
Federal  resources  to  meet  urgent  nation- 
al problems  during  a  period  of  intense 
need,  I  proposed  in  May  1970  an  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  to  provide  $1.5  bil- 
lion over  a  two-year  period  to  help  meet 
the  special  problems  of  desegregating  our 
Nation's  schools.  Progress  In  school  de- 
segregation has  been  accelerating.  The 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  would  help 
local  communities  expedite  anrl  adjust 
to  this  change,  while  maintaining  and 
improving  the  quaUty  of  education  in 
affected  schools. 

Taken  together,  the  National  Institute, 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  and  Edu- 
cation Revenue  Sharing  represent  a  bold 
new  approach  to  fulfilling  the  Federal 
role  in  education  and  to  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  the  1970's. 


to  all  American  children  the  advantage 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  have 
all  been  a  concern  of  this  administration 
as.  Indeed,  they  have  been  of  other  ad- 
ministrations. These  efforts  continue. 

I  believe  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  substitute 
its  good  intentions  for  the  local  imder- 
standlng  of  local  problems,  for  local 
energy  In  attacking  these  problems,  and 
for  local  initiatives  in  improving  the 
quality  of  education  in  America.  We 
must  also  recognize  that  State  and  local 
authorities  need  Federal  resources  if 
they  are  to  meet  their  obligations  and 
if  they  are  to  use  the  peculiar  advgmtages 
of  State  and  local  knowledge,  responsi- 
bility, and  authority  to  their  fullest  po- 
tential. Education  Revenue  Sharing  ac- 
commodates the  Federal  role  In  national 
education  to  both  these  realities,  and  it 
lays  the  foundation  for  a  new  and  more 
productive  Federal-State  relationship  in 
this  area  of  vital  national  concern,  just  sis 
the  previous  revenue  sharing  proposals 
have  afforded  similar  possibilities  In 
their  aresis  of  specific  concern. 

I  consider  each  of  these  proposals  vi- 
tally Important  In  and  of  itself.  But  in 
the  aggregate,  the  importance  of  revenue 
sharing  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
parts  which  comprise  this  series  of  leg- 
islative proposals.  For  we  are  seeking 
nothing  less  than  a  new  definition  of  the 
relationship  between  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  locsd  governments — 
one  which  answers  the  needs  of  the  pres- 
ent and  anticipates  the  needs  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Richard  Nixom. 
The  White  House,  April  6,  1971. 


EDUCATION  REVENUE  SHARING 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  effort  is  more  vital  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  In  America  than  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  education  in  America. 

For  this  reason,  I  look  upon  education 
revenue  sharing  as  the  most  important 
of  the  special  revenue-sharing  proposals 
sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 

The  education  revenue-sharing  mes- 
sage received  by  the  Congress  today 
should  be  scanned  most  carefully  by 
every  Member,  since  it  is  aimed  at  rem- 
edying the  most  glaring  deficiencies  in 
our  present  system  of  Federal  aid  to 
schools. 

I  see  education  revenue  sharing  as  the 
answer  to  two  of  the  greatest  weaknesses 
in  the  present  system — inabiUty  to  plan 
and  lack  of  flexibihty. 

Local  school  officials  presently  are  at  a 
tremendous  disadvantage  in  budgeting 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  They  can  never 
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be  certain  how  much  Federal  aid  tiey 
will  receive.  They  are  also  handicapped 
in    undertaking    innovative 
Washington  requires  that  they  abidd 
certain  rule!  in  order  to  obtain  Federal 
funds. 

Education     revenue     sharing 
hurdle  these  barriers  to  proper  local 
ministration  of  schools. 

There  would  be  no  fragmentatioi 
Federal  grants,  no  rigid  assignmem 
funds.  Instead  there  would  be  an 
Federal  contribution  toward  the  ovdrall 
quality  of  local  education,  with  flexibility 
for  local  planners. 

I  had  anticipated  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  education  revenue  sharing  in  coniiec 
tion  with  aid  to  nonpublic  schools, 
find  reassurance  in  the  President's  plddge 
that  "nonpublic  school  students  woul(  I 
counted  in  the  reckoning  of  popula  ;ion 
for  purposes  of  allocation,  and  all  forms 
of  educational  services  would  be 
able  to  them."  Where  State  law  prevents 
nonpublic  school  participation,  the 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
fare  "shall  arrange  for  such  childreik 
receive  similar  services  on  an  equitfible 
basis  and  shall  pay  the  cost  thereof 
of  the  State's  allotment."  I  find  this  com- 
pletely satisfactory. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  BE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  fhat 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stalje  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  ithe 
bUl  (KM.  7016)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jkine 
30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  end 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
continue  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the  tjme 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlle4  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  tfMr. 
Michel)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pe  mi- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COSIMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  ilself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hduse 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  7016,  with  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bi  1. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  r(  ad- 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unmi- 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleiian 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
again  bringing  to  the  House  a  separate 
appropriation  bill  for  education  pro- 
grams. We  do  this  with  the  idea — <ftnd 
indeed  the  sincere  hope — that  if  both 
Houses  of  Congress  act  with  reasonable 
speed  on  this  bill  the  appropriation!  for 


education  will  be  enacted  well  before  the 
beginning  of  the  1972  fiscal  year  on 
July  1. 

We  believe  that  this  will  be  very,  very 
helpful  to  school  and  college  oflQcials  all 
over  the  United  States  who  are  making 
plans  now  for  next  fall,  not  to  mention 
the  students  themselves,  particularly 
those  who  are  depending  on  some  form 
of  federally  assisted  grant  or  loan  to  help 
them  attend  coUege. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  body 
passed  the  education  appropriation  bill 
on  April  14.  This  year  we  are  coming  to 
you  on  April  7,  just  a  week  ahead  of  last 
year's  schedule.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  minor 
miracle,  knowing  the  procedure  here  as 
we  do. 

We  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  bill 
passed  the  House  before  the  Easter  re- 
cess, which  begins  on  this  Thursday. 

Of  course,  the  main  thing  that  most 
Members  will  want  to  know  is  how  does 
the  amount  in  this  bill  compare  witti  the 
budget  request  and  how  does  it  compare 
with  last  year's  appropriation.  Well,  it 
is  not  hard  to  compare  this  bill  with  last 
year's  appropriation.  As  the  tables  in  the 
report  show — and  you  have  a  copy  of  the 
report  and  I  direct  your  attention  to  page 
2  thereof — we  are  recommending  a  total 
increase  of  $251,388,000  over  the  1971 
appropriation. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  mention  in 
the  report,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  make  a 
valid  comparison  between  the  amount  in 
this  bill  and  the  budget  request.  On  its 
face  there  appears  to  be  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  $298,835,000  below  the  budget  re- 
quest. Of  course,  that  is  as  phony  as  a 
S3  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact — this  appar- 
ent— apparent  reduction,  is  quite  mis- 
leading. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  for 
all  the  appropriation  items  except  higher 
education,  this  bill  comes  within  a  hair  of 
being  $300  million  over  the  budget 
request. 

I  know  the  mail  the  Members  have 
been  receiving.  I  have  received  it,  too.  I 
know  to  what  items  the  mail  refers.  This 
increase  of  $300  million  includes  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  vocational 
education  not  to  mention  impacted  area 
aid.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  before? 
It  also  includes  education  for  the  handi- 
capped and — hear  this — library  assist- 
ance and  so  on,  so  on,  and  so  on.  We 
will  place  in  the  Record  a  long  list,  as 
long  as  your  arm,  of  the  items  where  in- 
creases have  been  made  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

Now,  these  increases  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  very  large  reduction  from 
the  budget  request  for  higher  education. 
I  will  tell  you  why. 

You  know  the  position  of  this  commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  higher  education.  We 
have  consistently  supported  increased 
appropriations  for  higher  education. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  hear  this:  The 
higher  education  budget  request  was 
based  on  new  legislative  proposals — I 
repeat,  for  the  purpose  of  emphsisis,  on 
new  legislative  proposals  which  are  now 
imder  consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Before  me  is  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  (Mr. 
Perkins)  .  But  heaven  only  knows,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
when  those  proposals  will  be  enacted  and 


what  Congress  will  do  with  them — Con- 
gress, not  just  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— in  the  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel— and  this  is  a 
tradition  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee since  its  inception — that  the  only 
responsible  course  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  follow  is  to  continue  to 
fund  higher  education  programs  for  an- 
other year  under  the  existing  law.  The 
Contingent  Extension  of  Expiring  Ap- 
propriations which  vras  included  In  Pub- 
lic Law  91-230,  which  was  enacted  last 
year,  permits  us  to  do  this. 

Now,  this  accounts  for  the  apparent 
large  reduction  from  the  budget  request 
for  higher  education.  That  is  all  it  is. 
There  is  not  any  more. 

Now,  the  budget  proposed  an  Increase 
over  1971  of  almost  $850  million  for  high- 
er education.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  com- 
mittee reconmiends  $250  million  of  this 
proposed  increase  over  1971. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  why.  The  reduc- 
tion of  about  $600  million  from  the  budg- 
et is  largely  related  to  programs  which 
are  based  on  proposed  legislation. 

There  "ain't"  no  law. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  this.  In  the 
report  we  state  clearly  that  this  action  of 
this  committee  should  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  considered  a  disallow- 
ance. This  is  a  deferral,  nothing  else. 
This  is  not  a  disallowance,  period. 

Of  course,  this  is  all  very  technical, 
and  it  is  very  complicated,  believe  me. 
We  have  been  holding  hearings  since  the 
middle  of  February  on  this  bill,  and  we 
know  how  complicated  it  is. 

Now,  you  cannot  sit  in  some  room  in 
the  Congressional  Hotel,  or  in  the  re- 
cesses of  this  great  building,  and,  full- 
blown from  the  sea,  step  out  of  a  seashell 
overnight  with  some  yellow  sheet,  and 
expect  to  imderstand  the  details  of  this 
bill. 

Now,  if  you  have  any  questions  about 
this  I  suggest  you  read  the  section  of  the 
report — and  I  will  give  it  to  you — deal- 
ing with  higher  education.  Read  this 
quite  carefully  before  you  get  carried 
away  by  certain  knights  in  shining  ar- 
mor tomorrow — oh,  we  have  been 
through  this  before.  This  goes  on  like 
Tennyson's  brook,  year  after  year  after 
year. 

What  is  a  billion  dollars?  Well,  in  Las 
Vegas  that  is  a  bundle. 

The  discussion  of  the  committee's 
reconunendations  for  higher  education 
is  on  pages  6  to  8  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  taking  up  too 
much  time  I  would  like  to  touch  briefly 
on  some  other  high  i>oints  in  this  bill. 

For  the  appropriation  entitled  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education,  we 
have  added  $5  million  over  the  budget  re- 
quest for  school  library  resources  $20 
million  for  educational  equipment,  and 
$2  million  for  bilingual  education.  Let 
me  assure  you  that  there  is  one  subject 
that  this  subcommittee  has  embraced 
now,  and  will  continue  to,  and  that  is 
the  long-neglected  matter  of  bilingual 
education. 

For  school  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas,  affectionately  known  here 
as  impacted  area  aid,  we  provide  a  total 
of  $577  million.  This  is  an  increase— an 
increase — of  $137  million  over  the  budget 
request,  and  $25,932,000  over  the  1971 
appropriation  for  impacted  aid. 
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The  bill  includes  langtiage  similar  to 
that  in  the  1971  appropriation  act  which 
will  assure  that  school  districts  which 
have  a  large  number  of  so-called  "A" 
children  receive  special  treatment  in  the 
allocation  of  those  funds.  "A"  children 
are  those  whose  parents  both  live  and 
work  on  Federal  property — mainly  mili- 
tary bases. 

Now,  for  education  for  the  handi- 
capped, the  bill  includes  $115  million, 
which  is  $5  million  over  the  budget 
request  and  $10  million  over  the  1971 
appropriations.  One-half  of  that  increase 
over  the  budget  is  specifically  earmarked 
for  the  education  of  deaf-blind  children 
of  whom  there  are  quite  a  few  as  a  result 
of  the  terrible  1964-65  rubella  epi- 
demic. We  now  have  a  vaccine  for  rubella 
which  we  hope  will  prevent  a  repetition 
of  that  terrible  epidemic,  but  we  must 
do  what  we  can  for  the  children  who  are 
handicapped  as  a  result  of  it. 

We  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  em- 
phasize vocational  education  In  this  bill — 
and  we  have  added  $89,130,000  over  the 
budget  request  for  vocational  education. 
That  is  $63,846,000  more  than  the  1971 
appropriation.  The  total  amount  Is  over 
$558,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

Besides  increasing  the  total,  we  have 
earmarked  funds  for  the  various  categori- 
cal vocational  education  grant  programs, 
including  consumer  and  homemaking 
education,  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped, work  study,  cooperative  educa- 
tion, innovation,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, and  research. 

Now,  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
the  budget  proposed  a  cutback  in  funds 
for  public  libraries  and  educational 
broadcasting  facilities.  Now  that  is  hard 
to  believe.  So  your  committee  found  it 
necessary  to  add  another  $42,709,000  over 
the  budget  request  for  these  programs — 
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public  libreiries,  educational  broadcast- 
ing facilities.  It  is  amazing  that  we  had 
to  do  that,  but  we  did. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  higher  education  is 
quite  complicated,  but  I  think  I  should 
mention  here  that  we  have  included  in 
the  bill  $293,000,000  for  NDEA  student 
loans. 

That  is  an  increase  of  $15  million  over 
last  year's  appropriation  and  an  increase 
of  $288  milUon  over  the  budget  request. 

We  have  also  included  $5,040,000  for 
the  land-grant  colleges  under  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Act.  The  administration  pro- 
posed to  cut  off  the  Bankhead  funds  al- 
together, but  we  prefer  a  gradual  phase- 
out  in  line  with  what  we  did  in  this  item 
last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  besides  the  programs 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
the  bill  also  includes  funds  for  support 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  in  Louisville  Ky.,  and  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  a  very 
promising  new  institution  at  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Gallaudet  College,  one  of  our 
favorite  schools,  and  a  well  renowned 
institution,  Howard  University,  that  we 
have  been  so  proud  of  and  have  helped 
for  so  many  years  on  this  committee.  The 
bill  also  includes  $35,000,000  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting,  an  in- 
crease of  $12,000,000  over  the  1971  ap- 
propriation. We  have  made  no  significant 
changes  in  the  amounts  requested  in  the 
budget  for  these  organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  "spies"  tell  me  that 
there  will  be  attempts  made  to  amend 
this  bill  and  to  add  large  amoimts  for 
programs  which  the  committee  has  al- 
ready increased  over  the  budget  request. 
Well,  it  is  a  great  way  to  get  your  name 
in  the  newspaper.  I  remember  playing  a 
show  once,  a  great  show.  I  was  good. 


too.  At  the  end  of  the  prolog  this  police 
sergeant  came  nmning  back  to  the  press 
who  were  all  there,  and  the  sergeant  said 
to  the  press,  "Be  sure  you  spell  the  name 
right."  Curtain. 

So  I  understand  back-home  news- 
papers. Be  sure  you  spell  the  name  right. 

I  sincerely  hope,  and  I  am  very  confi- 
dent, that  such  attempts  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful. I  must  deplore  the  efforts  of 
certain  of  those  who  wish  to  use  educa- 
tion— this  bill — as  a  vehicle  for  a  politi- 
cal confrontation  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  Who  in  this  House  has 
confronted  the  President  and  licked  him 
more  than  I?  Name  somebody. 

I  would  remind  the  Members,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  last  time  a  large  package 
amendment  for  education  appropriations 
was  adopted  by  this  House,  the  appro- 
priation bill  did  not  become  law  until 
March  of  the  following  year.  It  produced 
chaos  in  the  entire  educational  spectrum 
from  the  elementary  grades  to  the  great 
universities.  It  was  a  mess.  March  of  the 
next  year.  Do  you  remember? 

The  committee  has  added  a  substan- 
tial amount  over  the  budget  request  and 
all  the  1971  budget  appropriations.  I 
have  told  the  Members  we  have  a  long 
laundry  list  of  educational  grants  and 
aid  programs.  I  have  already  mentioned 
many.  I  wUl  Include  a  table  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  which  shows,  item  by 
item,  the  amounts  in  the  bill  compared 
with  the  1971  appropriation  and  the  1972 
budget  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  need 
apologize  to  anyone  for  this  bill — not  to 
anyone — for  what  it  will  do  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  for  our 
schoolchildren,  and  for  our  college  and 
university  students.  They  are  the  ones 
who  will  suffer  if  we  allow  this  bill,  edu- 
cation appropriations,  to  become  a  mere 
political  football. 


THE  1972  EDUCATION  APPROPRIATION  BILL  (H.R.  7016) 
COMPARISON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS  WITH  1972  BUDGET  REQUEST  AND  1971  APPROPRIATIONS 


1971  comparable 

Appropriation  and  activity  appropriation 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

1.  Aid  to  school  districts: 

(a)  Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I) $1,500,000,000 

(b)  Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III): 

(1)  State  plan  programs 123,713,000 

(2)  Special  programs  and  projects 19,680,000 

Subtotal 143,393,000 

(c)  Library  resources  (ESEA  II) 80, 000, 000 

(d)  Equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III) 50,000,000  . 

Subtotal , 1,773.393,000 

2.  Dropout  prevention  (ESEA,  Sec.  807) 10, 000, 000 

3.  Bilingual  Bducation(ESEA  VII)..            ....                                                                                 ..  25,000,000 

4.  Strengthening  State  departments  of  ed'ucaUon  (ESEA  V-A) 29, 750, 000 

5.  Follow  Through:  (Economic  Opportunity  Act  1964,  sec.  222): 

(a)  Operations 67,981,000 

(b)  Program  direction (1,019,000) 

Subtotal (69. 000, 000) 

6.  Planning  and  evaluation  (General  Educational  Provision  Act,  sec.  402) 8, 825. 000 

Total 1,846.968,000 

Sdiool  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

1.  Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  874) 536.068,000 

Z.  Construction  (Public  Law  815): 

(a)  Program .                   13,900,000 

(Obligations) (27,424,000) 

(b)  Administration 689,000 

Subtotal 14,589,000 

Total 550, 657, 000 

'  Not  considered  due  to  lack  of  authorizition. 
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1972  budget    1972  committee         Change  from  Change  from  1971 
estimate  recommendation      budget  request         appropriation 


$1,500,000,000  $1,500,000,000 

123,713,000  123,713,000 

19,680,000  19,680,000 1III"IIIIIII.".";II 

143, 393,  000  143,393,000 

80,000,000  85, 000, 000       +$5,000,000       +$S,  000  OOO 
20,000,000       +20,000,000       -30,000,000 

1,723,393.000  1,748,393,000       +25, 000, 000       -25, 000, 000 


10, 000. 000 
25,  000,  000 
33,  000,  000 

58, 700,  000 
(1, 300,  000) 


10. 000,  000 
27, 000, 000 
33.  000,  000 

0) 
(') 


+2, 000,  000 


+2,  000, 000 
+3, 250,  000 


(-58.700,000)     (-67.981,000) 
(-1,300,000)      (-1,019,000) 


(60, 000,  000) 


(') 


(-60,000,000)    (-69,000,000) 


3, 825,  000 


3,  825,  000 


-5.000,000 


1.795,218,000      1.822,218,000       +27,000.000       -24,750,000 
425,000,000        562,000,000     +137,000,000       +25,932,000 


14,300,000           14,300,000  +400  000 

(24,300,000)        (24,300,000) (-3,124,000) 

700,000                700,000  +11,000 

15,000,000           15,000,000  +411.000 

440, 000, 000  577, 000, 000      +137, 000, 000  +26, 343, 000 
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Appropriation  and  activity 


Einergenqr  school  assistance: 

1.  Special  education  personnel  and  programs 

2.  Community  participation  programs 

3.  Equipment  and  minor  remodeling 

4.  Federal  administration  and  technical  assjstanc« 


Total. 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

1.  State  grant  programs  (EHA.  pt  B). 


2.  Early  childhood  projects  (EHA.  pL  C,  sec  623).. .. 

3.  Teacher  education  and  recruitment: 

(a)  Teacher  education  (EHA,  pt  D) 

(b)  Recruitment  and  Information  (EHA,  pt 


),  sec.  633). 


Subtotal. 


Research  and  innovation:  . 

(a)  Research  and  demonstration  (EHA,  pt  I). 
cb)  Regional  resource  centers  (EHA,  pt.  C, !  BC  621). 

(c)  Deaf-blind  centers  (EHA,  pt  C,  sec.  622  i 

(d)  Media  services  and  captioned  films  (EH  I,  pt  F). 

(e)  Specific  learning  disabilities  (EHA,  pt  C ). 


SubtoUl 

5.  Planning  and  evaluation  (General  Educational  P^vision  Act  MC.  402). 
Total 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

1.  Grants  to  States  tor  vocational  education: 

(a)  Basic  vocational  education  programs (VfA,  pt  B).._ 

fb)  Programs  for  students  with  special  nee(ls(VEA,  sec.  102(b)) — 


u 


Work-$tudy(VEA.  ptH).... 


(e)  Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  G).. 

(f)  State  advisory  councils(VEA,  pt  A, 


sec 


Subtotal. 


2.  Vocational  research: 

(a)  Grants  to  SUtes  for  Innovation  (VEA,  pi .  D).. 

(b)  Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  1)-.)-. 


(1)  Grants  to  States  (VEA,  pt  C)... 

(2)  r 


(e)  Research: 
"•■  Grar 

Special  projects  (CRA) 

Sabtotat 

Subtotal 


3.  Adult  education:  (Adult  Education  Act) 

(a)  Granb  to  State* • 

(b)  Special  projects  and  teacher  educatioo 
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THE  1972  EDUCATION  APPROPRIATION  BILL  (H.R.  7016)— Continued 
COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS  WITH  1972  BUDGET  REQUEST  AND  1971  APPROPRIATIONS-Continued 


1971  comparable 
appropriation 


1972  budget    1972  committee 
estimate  recommendation 


Change  from  Change  from  1971 
budget  request        appropriation 


$57,500,000 
7, 500, 000 
7,900,000 
1,953,000 


-$57,500,000 
-7.500.000 
-7.900,000 
-1,953.000 


74,853,000  -74,853,000 


34,000,000        $35,000,000        {37,500.000       +$2,500,000        +3.500,000 


7,000,000 


7,500,000 


7, 50O,  000 


+500,000 


32,600.000 
500,000 


34, 645, 000 
500,000 


34,645,000 
500,000 


-1-2,045,000 


33, 100,  000 


35. 145, 000 


35,145,000  +2,045,000 


15,300,000 
3, 550, 000 
4,  500,  OOO 
6, 000, 000 
1,000,000 


15,755,000 
3, 550. 000 
5,000,000 
6, 000, 000 
1,500,000 


15,755.000 
3,550,000 
7,500,000 
6,000,000 
1,500,000 


+2.500,000 


+455,000 

■+i'66o,o66' 
""'+566,666' 


30,350,000 


31,805,000 


34, 305, 000         +2,  500, 000 


+3,955,000 


550,000 


550,000 


550,000 


104) 


105,000,000         110,000,000         115,000,000         +5,000,000       +10,000,000 


315,632,000        377,012,000  377,012,000 +61,380,000 

20  000,000 20,000,000       +20,000,000 

21250,000 21,250,000       +21,250,000 

5,500,000 6,000,000  +6,000,000           +500,000 

18,500,000 19,500,000  +19,500,000         +1,000,000 

2,380,000 2,380,000         +2,380,000 

383, 262, 000        377, 012, 000  446, 142, 000  +69, 130, 000      +62, 880, 000 


16,000,000 
4,000,000 


16.000.000 
4,000,000 


+16,000,000 
+4, 000, 000 


35,034,000 


36.000,000 


18,000,000       +18,000.000       -17,034,000 
18, 000, 000       - 18, 000, 000       +18, 000, 000 


35,034,000 


36,000,000 


36,000,000 


55.034,000 


36, 000, 000 


56,000,000       +20,000.000 


+966,000 


45, 000. 000 
10.000,000 


45.000,000 
10,000,000 


45, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 


Subtotal 

4.  Planning  and  avaliMtion  (General  Educational  Provision  Act). 
Total 


55,000.000  55,000.000  55,000,000 


900,000 


900,000 


900,000 


494,196,000         468,912,000         558,042,000        +89,130,000       +63,846,000 


Higher  education:  . 

1.  Student  assistance: 

(a)  Grants  and  work-study  programs  (HEA 

(b)  Subsidized  insured  loans  (HEA  1965,  file  IV): 

(1)  Interest  on  basic  NDEA- type  l«ans 

(Amount  of  new  loans  suSsidized) 

(2)  Interest  on  special  NDEA-fyo»cost-of-education  toani. 

(Amount  of  new  loans  subsidized) 

(3)  Purchases  of  toan  paper  (including  advances) 

(4)  Proceeds  of  sales  of  loan  paper 

(5)  Interest  on  insured  student  loans 

(Amount  of  new  loans  sul|sldized) 

(6)  Reserve  fund  advances... 

(7)  Program  admlnistntton... 

(c)  Direct  toans  (NDEA  11) 


1965.  title  IV) 327,700.000        971.300,000        528,000,000     -443,300,000     +200,300.000 


.(... 


Subtotal. 


2.  Spacial  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  (HEA 

(1)  Talent  search 

(2)  Upward  bound 

(Administration) 

(3)  Special  services  In  college... 


1965,  titia  IV) 


Subtotal. 


(2)  Grants (HEFA  I  and  II) _ 

(3)  State  administratwn  and  pl8n|iing(HEFA  1).. 


(4)  Federal  administration _  _  _ 

(c)  Language  training  and  area  studies  (NDEA  VI;  Fulbright-Hays  Act).. 

(d)  University  community  services  (HEA  \] 


143,200.000 
(I,000,000,000)(. 
(2, 000, 000) 
4.600,000 
243, 000, 000 


65,000, 

(800,  000. 

20,000, 

(250, 000, 

400,000, 

...)  (-400.000, 


160,000. 


(2,  234, 
6.800, 
5,000, 


000  ... 
000)... 
000  ... 
000)... 
000  ... 
000)... 
000 

-  )  (1 

000) 

OOG 

000 


-65,000,000  . 

....  (-800,000,000). 

-20,000,000  . 

'.".'.'....  (-250,000,000). 

...    -400,000,000  . 

...  (+400,000.000). 

i96"600,000       +36.600,000 

160, 000,  000)(+1, 160,000 

(2,234,000) 

6,800,000  

293, 000, 000     +288, 000. 000 


""-famMO" 
1,000)  (+160.000,000) 


(+234,000) 
+2,200,000 
+5O,00a000 


718,500.000     1,628,100,000     1,024.400,000     -603,700,000     +305,900,000 


5,000.000 
30, 035, 000 
(1,535,000) 
15,000.000 


5,000,000 
30,100,000 
(1,600,000) 
15.000,000 


5,000,000 
30, 100, 000 


(1.600.000) 


15.000.000 


50. 035, 000 


50, 100. 000 


50.100.000 


+65.000 


3.  Institutional  assistance:  ■  ,,  .„  „-» 

(a)  Strengthening  developing  instrtutkMis  (  HEA  III) 33.  w".  <"" 

(b)  Construction: 


(1)  Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) /I  ■222•^^ 

(Obligations)...- A?!,'?2J'S5< 

(Amount  of  new  loans  su  )sidized) ^  jS'SS'nnn^ 


43,000,000 
6,000,000 
2, 424,  000 
8.000,000 
9,500.000 


"1:43,000,000 

-3,000,000 

-27,000 

+7,300,000 


(a)  Aid  to  land-grant  colleges  (Bankhead  Jones  Act).. 
(0  Undergraduate  instructional  equipmertt  (HEA  VI). 


3,000,000  3,000,000 

2,397,000  2.397,000 

15,300,000  15,300,000  

9,500.000  9,500,000 -^.y^- 

10,080,000 5.040,000         +5,040.000        -^^^-^i 

7.000.000  -7.l«i,iw 


■-5,"O46,'00O 


SubtoUl,  Institutional  asiisUnce. .  4 140. 854. 000 


98,057.000         103.097,000        +5.040,000       -37. 757,  W 


-K65,000 
(-f65,000) 


38,850,000           38,850,000 +5,000,000 

29,010,000          29,010,000 /.^tiSJS'MO) 

(39,993.000)        (39,993,000) (+18,099,Win) 

(520,00r  000)      (520,000,000) 
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Appropriation  and  activity 


1971  comparable         1972  budget    1972  committee         Change  from  Change f ran  1971 
appropriation  estimate  racomraendaUon     budget  request        approprwtion 


4  College  personnel  development:        ,.,^_.  ,,.  ui  350  000 

*         (a)  College  teacher  fellowships  rNDEA  IV) lOOOO'ooO 

(b)  Traming  programs  (EPDA,  pt  E) •      • 

Subtotal 

5.  Planning  and  evaluation  (General  Educational  Provision  Act,  sec  402) 

Total,  higher  education 


$26,910,000 
10,044,000 


$26,910,000  -*^\*i2'ffiS 

10,044.000  +44,000 


57,350,000 


36,954,000 


36.954.000  -20.396.000 


900,000 


900,000 


900,000 


967.639.000     1,814,111,000     1.215,451.000    -$598,660.000      +247.812.000 


Education  P™'«?i<'.!;?.?f;t°ne"^opment(EPDA.  pts.  B.  D.  and  F;  sec.  504)...„.. -         67.900.000 


59.700,000 


I.  Personnel  training  i 

t  Special  programs  serving  schools  in  low-income  areas:  ^  ^^  qqq  37  435  qoo 

65, 900, 000  74, 100. 000 


59,000,700 -8.200,000 


37,435,000 
36,665,000 


+6,635,000 
+1,565,000 


Subtotal. 


74.100.000 +8,200.000 


3.  Planning  and  evaluation  (General  Education  Act,  *ec.  402;  EPDA,  sec.  503).. 
Total - 


2.000,000 


2,000,000 


2,000,000 


135.800.000         135.800,000         135,800.000 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
1   Public  libiarles: 

(3)  Services (LSCA  I.  Ill) 

(b)  Construction  (LSCA  II).... 


40.709,000 
7, 092, 500 


18.000.000 


40, 709, 000 
8,000,000 


+22, 709, 000 
+8,000,000 


+907,500 


Subtotal. 


47,801.500 


18,000,000 


48,709,000       +30,709,000 


+907.500 


2  College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

IK^aS^^^iSti^mieliULW/cimfm^MtU^^ 

5;  Planning  and  evaluation  (General  Educational  Provision  Act.  soc  402) 


15,325,000 

3,900,000 

11,000,000 

400,000 


5,000,000 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 

4000,00 


10,000,000        +5,000,000         -5.325,000 

2,000,000  -1.900,000 

11,000,000         +7,000,000 

400,000  


Total - 


78,426,500  29,400,000  72,109,000       +42,709,000         -6, 317. 500 


Research  and  development  (Cooperative  Research  Act,  except  as  Indicated): 
1.  Educational  research  and  development: 

(a)  Educational  research — ....—. — • 

(b)  Development -• •• — 

Sesame  Street -— .- • 

(c)  Institutional  support  (laboratories  and  centers) — .—..—— 

(d)  Libraries  and  educational  technology 


11.959.000 
3.041,000 
(2,000.000) 
33,406,000 
2,171.000 
2,000,000 


(e)  Nutrition  and  healtn v.----.---';  v:VoVnV fi  000  000 

(0  Drug  abuse  education  (Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970) 0.  "^.  "^ 

(i)  Environmental  education  (Sivironmental  Education  Act) ^.uuu.uuu 


7,500,000  . 

9,000,000  . 
(5,000,000) 
34,000.000  . 

3,000,000  . 
500,000 

6,000,000 

2,000,000  . 


■(5,"6o6."ooo).. 


2,000,000 
8.000,000 


+1.500,000 
+2,000,000 


*(+3."666,ooo) 


+2,000,000 


SubU)tal 

2.  Experimental  schools • -• 

1  National  achievement  study 

4.  Demonstrations yj^ 

i.  Di'sseniiMtion(¥e'nVr'ai"Ed'ucatton"PrVviion"A'c't,"'Mc'410 |'  ^50'  ooq 

7.  Training 3'.00o!o00 

8.  Statistics 


60,577.000 

12,000,000 

4,500,000 

2.250,000 

4,000,000 


62,000,000 
15.000,000' 

6,000,000 

2,  250, 000 

4. 000, 000  }Not  distributed 

8,500.000 

4.000,000 

3.250.000, 


Total. 


98.077.000        105.000.000        105,000,000 +6.923.000 


Educational  activities  overseas  (spaelal  foreign  eurraneypropam){PubllclJw4M) 44'MO  000  4|',979,000  47;700'.000  ■""-i;279."666 +2,"966."o66' 

Salaries  and  expenses Ig'oOO'OOO  ' —18,000,000 

Stiidentloan  Insurance  fund  (HEA  IV-B) '       ' 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund  fHEFA  III):  xii-iiA- 

1.  Loans  to  higher  education  Institutions • f35"666'666r  (  )    ( )    ( )    (—35,000,000) 

(Obligations).  ^ligSioOo'    ^"'XmLOOo'  2.961,000 ,,,i?'ffiS. 

2.  Participation  sales  Insullidenclei (30  150  000)       (33,003,000)       (33,003,000) (+2,853,000) 

(Obligations) \    -      >  — ^ 


ToUI. 


2,952,000 


2,961,000 


2,961,000 


+9,000 


Total.  Office 


.,.    ,^.  4,420,368,500 

of  Education •• — 


4,953,381,000     4.654,281,000      -299.100,000     +233,912,500 


American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

National  Technical  Institute: 

1.  Academic  program 

2.  Construction 


SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS  1.517.000 


1.580,000 


1.580,000 


+63,000 


Subtotal. 


3,608,000  4,119,000  4,119.000 ,t^U'SS 

21,836,000 -21,836,000 

4,119.000  4.119.000 -21,325.000 


25.444.000 


Model  Secondary  School  tor  the  Deaf: 

1.  Academic  program 

2.  Constructloh 


2.202,000 
250,000 


2, 502, 000 
14,958.000 


2,502,000  . 
14.958.000 


+300,000 
+  14.708,000 


SubtoUl.. 


2,452.000 


17.460.000 


17,460.000 +15,008.000 


Gallaudet  College: 

1.  Academic  program. 

2.  Construction 


5. 818, 000 
1.400,000 


6,866,000 
4,394,000 


7.131,000          +$265,000         +1.EISS 
4.394.000 +2,994,000 


SubtoUl. 


7,218,000  11.260.000  11.525,000  +265.000        +4,307,000 


Howard  University: 

1.  Academic  program 

2.  Construction 

3.  Freedmen's  HospiUI 


24, 570, 000 

1,000,000 

11,851,000 


30,321,000 

2.490,000 

12,732.000 


30,321,000 

2,490,000 

12,732,000 


+5,751,000 

+1,490,000 

881,000 


SubtoUl 

Total.  Special  Institutions. 


37,421.000 


45. 543, 000 


45.543.000 +8,122.000 


74, 052, 000 


79,962,000  80,227,000 


+265,000         +6,175.000 


ToUI.  HEW  Herns 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting.. 


....    4.494.420.500 
23,000.000 


5,033,343,000 
35, 000, 000 


4,734,508,000      -298,835,000      +240,087,500 
35,000,000 +12,000,000 


4  517,420,500     5,068,343.000     4,769.508,000      -298.835.000     +252,087,000 
Grand  toUI.. ... . — --. — - — .......—......—..-..----—-—-"•-* 
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The  CHAIRI\1AN.  The  gentleman  Irpm 
Pennsylvania  consumed  28  minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yi^ld 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  distingul^ed 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Plood),  has  very  \fell 
covered  the  bill  in  specific  items.  I  wotUd 
surely  want  to  join  with  him  in  sayin?  I 
am  glad  that  we  were  able  to  conclude 
our  hearings  again  this  year  at  an  ea  rly 
date  and  bring  this  education  appropr  la- 
tion  bill  to  you  as  the  first  major  app  :o- 
priation  bill  of  the  session.  If  the  otlier 
body  will  kindly  oblige,  by  moving  ahdad 
promptly  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we 
cannot  pass  this  bill,  get  together  with 
the  Senate  in  a  conference  to  iron  out 
our  differences  and  have  the  measure  (in- 
acted  into  law  before  the  beginning  of 
the  new  fiscal  year  July  1. 

In  preparing  this  bill  we  labored  uni  ler 
several  handicaps,  not  the  least  of  wh  ch 
was  the  fact  that  there  are  a  numbei  of 
significant  legislative  proposals  that  he 
administration  has  pending  before  he 
authorizing  committee,  and  as  much  as 
some  of  us  would  like  to  move  in  the  sa  ne 
direction  the  administration  would  lice 
to  move,  we  are  foreclosed  from  legisl  it- 
ing  on  appropriation  bills. 

The  new  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Dr.  Sidney  Marland.  made  a  fine  prss- 
entation  before  our  committee  and  set 
forth  three  major  education  goals: 

First  and  foremost,  we  want  to  con- 
tinue to  promote  equal  education  op- 
portimities  for  all  children.  As  the  Con- 
missioner  said:  % 

All  barriers  must  be  eliminated— those  i  lue 
to  socio-economic  status,  location,  sex.  ra  :ial 
and  ethnic  discrimination,  physical  nnd 
mental  handicaps  and  other  dlsadvanta)  :es. 

Our  second  major  goal  is  to  encourage 
changes  to  improve  the  educational  s  ^s- 
tem,  and  third  to  improve  the  mana  re- 
ment  of  our  program  hf«>efully  to  n- 
crease  the  efiBciency  and  effectiveness  of 
the  limited  resources  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  aware  of  tow 
critical  I  have  been  in  the  past  of  he 
growth  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educat  on 
and  more  particularly  the  request  for  n- 
creased  personnel. 

In  this  budget  the  request  for  admin- 
istrative funds  has  been  held  to  only  1 
percent  of  total  program  support.  I  wo  old 
have  to  say  that  this  is  quite  low  when 
one  considers  the  number  and  variety  of 
programs  with  which  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  to  deal  on  a  dally  basis.  We 
have  on  the  books  over  100  programs  af- 
fecting some  19,000  local  school  distri  :ts, 
3,500  colleges  and  universities,  including 
branches,  3,600  postsecondary  vocational 
schools,  almost  22,000  lending  institu- 
tions, and  countless  other  agencies  iind 
organizations. 

The  oversdl  request  of  the  administ  ra- 
tion of  $6.1  billion  represents  about  8 
percent  of  the  total  national  experdi- 
tures  for  education,  and  as  the  Commis- 
sioner said  in  his  te.'stimony  he  intends 
"To  use  this  8  percent  as  a  level  to 
achieve  our  three  major  goals." 

If  the  legislative  proposals  being  id- 
vanced  by  the  administration  were  ;n- 


acted  into  law,  we  would  see  77  percent 
of  the  Office  of  Education's  total  budget 
going  toward  aiding  the  disadvantaged. 
The  largest  of  the  programs  in  this  cate- 
gory is  of  course  for  educationally  de- 
prived imder  title  1  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  would  be 
maintained  at  the  current  level  of  $1.5 
billion.  Almost  8  million  children  are 
now  being  served  with  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  elementary  level  in  low- 
income  areas. 

If  the  emergency  school  assistance 
proposition  is  enacted  into  law,  there 
would  be  an  additional  billion  dollars 
spent  in  this  area. 

Continuing  with  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  we  have  $143,393,000 
for  supplementary  services  title  3.  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  bill  last  year. 

For  library  resources,  title  2,  we  have 
an  increase  of  $5  million  in  oiir  bill  bring- 
ing the  total  to  $85  million. 

For  equipment  and  minor  remodeling, 
title  3,  NDEA,  $20  million  in  the  bill. 

For  dropout  prevention,  title  8,  ESEA, 
we  have  provided  $10  million. 

For  bilingual  education,  title  7,  ESEA, 
we  increased  the  budget  $2  million  and 
carried  $27  million  in  the  bill. 

For  strengthening  State  Departments 
of  Education,  title  5A,  ESEA,  we  have  an- 
other significant  increase  over  last  year, 
bringing  the  figure  to  $33  million. 

The  follow-through  program,  which 
was  carried  in  the  budget  at  $60  million, 
expires  on  June  30,  and  because  we  cam- 
not  appropriate  for  that  which  is  not 
authorized,  this  item  was  left  out  of  the 
biU. 

The  planning  and  evaluation  item  was 
reduced  by  S5  million  from  the  budget 
from  last  year's  level,  and  we  carry  it  hi 
this  year's  biU,  $3,825,000. 

Now  for  the  so-called  impacted  school 
aid,  we  are  carrying  $577  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $137  million  over  the  budget, 
and  an  increase  of  just  a  shade  imder  $26 
million  over  the  appropriation  for  1971. 

The  $562  million  is  for  payments  to 
school  districts  imder  Public  Law  874. 
The  other  $15  million  is  for  assistance 
for  school  construction  under  Public  Law 
815. 

The  language  in  our  bill  continues  the 
practice  followed  in  last  year's  bill  mak- 
ing special  provision  for  payments  for 
the  education  of  children  under  section 
3(a)  for  Public  Law  874.  These  are  chil- 
dren commonly  referred  to  as  "A"  chil- 
dren, whose  parents  who  both  Uve  and 
work  on  Federal  property,  mainly  mili- 
tary bases  which  are  not  subject  to  local 
taxation.  We  are  providing  payments  on 
account  of  these  children  to  be  made  at 
90  percent  of  full  entitlement  if  they 
constitute  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
school  district's  total  enrollment,  and  at 
100  percent  of  full  entitlement  if  they 
constitute  of  25  percent  or  more  of  total 
enrollment. 

Now  for  those  children  whose  parents 
who  work,  but  do  not  live  on  Federal 
property,  commonly  known  as  "B"  chil- 
dren, the  bill  provides  that  payments 
shall  not  exceed  68  percent  of  maximimi 
entitlement. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  amount  Is  more  than  adequate  for 
this  very  sensitive  area  that  touches  no 


less    than    385    congressional    districts 
around  the  country. 

Personally  I  have  been  very  critical  of 
this  particular  program  because  it  has 
gotten  far  afield  of  its  original  Intent 
and  purpose.  And  with  all  the  criticism 
leveled  at  the  program,  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  figure  out  why  the  legislative 
committee  does  not  take  the  appropri- 
ate steps  to  remedy  the  inequities. 

Nevertheless,  knowing  of  most  of  the 
Members'  interest  in  this  item  we  have 
provided  in  this  bill  a  5 -percent  increase 
in  dollars  over  last  year  even  though  the 
total  number  of  students  involved  has 
been  reduced  by  some  20,000. 

Now  there  are  going  to  be  arguments 
made  later  in  the  day  that  we  should  add 
an  additional  $138  million  to  not  only 
begin  making  payments  for  the  first  time 
to  districts  where  you  have  public  hous- 
ing units,  but  also  to  reverse  the  very, 
very  minor  corrections  to  the  program 
that  have  been  made  via  the  appropria- 
tion process  in  the  last  two  appropriation 
bills. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  another 
increase  of  $5  million  over  the  budget  and 
a  $10  million  increase  over  the  appropri- 
ation for  1971  in  the  item  education  for 
the  handicapped.  The  total  figure  is  now 
$115  million. 

This  includes  $37.5  million  for  State 
grant  programs,  an  increase  of  $2.5  mil- 
lion which  will  provide  higher  rates  of 
payments  per  child  for  over  183,000  chil- 
dren, and  allow  initiation  of  new  model 
programs. 

We  have  $7.5  million  for  early  child- 
hood projects  and  the  increase  over  last 
year  will  provide  for  more  an  increased 
number  of  centers  and  put  emphasis  on 
developing  training  programs  for  pre- 
school children.  There  is  $34,645  million 
for  teacher  education,  and  $500,000  for 
recruitment  and  inlormation.  In  research 
and  innovation  we  have  another  increase, 
and  we  are  now  carrying  $33,805,000. 

Now,  if  I  might  turn  to  vocational 
education,  the  budget  presentation  called 
for  a  grant  consolidation  with  a  figure 
of  $377  million  which  was  slightly  less 
in  the  aggregate  than  was  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  last  year.  The  consensus 
In  the  subcommittee  was  for  continuing 
the  program  pretty  much  as  is  with  sig- 
nificant money  increases. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  total 
increase  for  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion of  $89,130,000  over  the  budget,  and 
this  is  $63,846,000  over  the  1971  appro- 
priation. In  other  words  we  are  providing 
$377  million  for  basic  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  States  and  in  addi- 
tion we  are  providing  $20  million  for 
students  with  special  needs.  $21.2  million 
for  consumer  and  homemaking  educa- 
tion, $6  million  for  work  study,  and  $19.5 
million  for  cooperative  education,  and 
$2,380  miUion  for  State  advisory  coun- 
cils. 

In  vocational  research  we  are  still  car- 
rying $16  million  for  grants  to  the  State 
for  innovation;  $4  million  for  curriculum 
development;  $18  million  for  research 
grants  to  the  SUtes;  and  $18  million  for 
research  special  projects.  And  finally  $55 
milUon  for  adult  education,  and  $900,000 
for  planning  and  evaluation. 

As  I  said,  this  gives  us  a  total  for 
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vocational     and     adult     education     of 
$558,042,000. 

For  higher  education  the  bill  includes 
$1215,451.  which  is  a  reduction  of 
$598  660  from  the  budget  request,  and 
an  increase  of  $247,571,000  over  the  1971 
appropriation. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  our  report  on  the 
bill  comparison  here  of  your  committee's 
recommendations  with  the  budget  re- 
Quest  is  difficult,  because  the  request  was 
based  in  part  on  the  administration's 
proposal  for  revision  of  the  authorized 
legislation. 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of  $1,024,- 
400  000  for  programs  of  student  assist- 
ants in  higher  education,  an  increase 
of  $305,900,000  over  the  1971  appropria- 
tion. 

In  this  category,  the  bill  includes 
$116,400,000  for  work-study  grants  for 
the  1971-72  school  year  which  will  pro- 
vide   grants    to    430,000    students — the 
same  as  in  the  current  year. 

Already  available  for  educational  op- 
portunity grants  for  1971-72  is  $167,- 
700,000.  and  for  the  following  year  $165,- 
300,000  is  provided.  This  amount  will  al- 
low 112,900  new  grants  to  first-year  col- 
lege students  in  addition  to  renewal 
grants. 

The  bin  also  provides  for  the  1972-73 
school  year  $244,600,000  for  work-study 
payments.  This  is  an  increase  of  $57,- 
200,000  over  the  amoimt  available  for 
the  1971-72  year  and  will  give  an  addi- 
tional 106,000  students  work-study  op- 
portunities. An  increase  of  $100,000  is 
also  included  for  cooperative  education 
programs. 

A  total  of  $196,600,000  Is  Included  for 
the  continuation  of  the  existing  insured 
student  loan  program.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $36,600,000  over  the  budget  request 
and  will  support  a  total  new  loan  level 
of  $1,160,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Some  $293  million  is  provided  for  NDEA 
student  loans,  an  Increase  of  $288  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  request  and  $50  mil- 
lion over  the  1971  appropriation.  This 
will  provide  for  a  total  of  648,900  NDEA 
student  loans,  compared  with  the  1971 
total  of  560,400. 

While  the  administration's  budget  rec- 
ommended no  funds  for  aid  to  land- 
grant  colleges  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  the  committee  included  $5,- 
040,000— half  the  1971  appropriation. 

For  annual  interest  grants  to  subsidize 
loans  for  construction  of  higher  educa- 
tion facilities,  the  bill  includes  $29,010.- 
000. 

The  Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound, 
and  college  special  services  programs 
were  funded  at  the  levels  requested  In  the 
budget,  but  our  committee  report  makes 
special  note  of  the  need  for  increased 
attention  to  means  of  improving  project 
evaluation  and  accountability  In  the 
Talent  Search  program. 

I  have  been  especially  disturbed  at 
some  of  the  things  I  have  found  in  this 
program.  The  goal  of  Talent  Search  is 
placement  in  postsecondary  educational 
opportunities,  but  there  appears  to  be  a 
wide  disparity  In  contract  results  and 
cost  per  student.  I  would  refer  those  In- 
terested to  our  hearing  record. 

For  education  professions  develop- 
ment, our  bill  Includes  the  amount  of  the 


budget  request^-$135,800,000.  Of  this 
amount,  $37,435,000  is  aUocated  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  program,  and  will  provide 
for  an  increase  of  644  corps  members. 

Our  committee  increased  funds  for 
libraries  and  educational  communica- 
tions by  $42,709,000  over  the  budget  re- 
quest, making  a  total  of  $72,109,000 
available  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Within  the  $105  million  allocated  for 
research  and  development — the  amount 
of  the  budget  request — $5  million  will  be 
committed  to  support  "Sesame  Street," 
$2  million  will  go  to  nutrition  and  health, 
and  $8  million  to  drug  abuse  education. 
For  educational  activities  overseas  the 
bill  includes  $3  milUon,  the  amount  of 
the  budget  request  and  the  level  of  fund- 
ing last  year. 

Some  $47,700,000  is  provided  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses.  This  Is  an  Increase  of 
$2,536,000  over  the  1971  level  and  a  re- 
duction of  $1,279,000  from  the  budget 
request. 

The  bill  also  contains  language  per- 
mitting loans  to  be  made  from  funds  ap- 
propriated in  prior  years — the  higher 
education  facilities  loan  fimd.  In  addi- 
tion, $2,981,000  is  provided  for  payment 
of  participation  sales  insufficiencies. 

Included  in  the  bill  is  $1,580,000— the 
amoimt  of  the  budget  request — ^for  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
The  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  will  receive  an  appropriation  of 
$4,119,000  under  our  committee  bill. 

The  Model  Secondary  School  for  the 
Deaf  would  be  funded  at  $17,460,000,  an 
increase  of  some  $15,028,000  over  the 
1971  level.  Most  of  this  Increase  will  be 
for  construction  of  facilities. 

For  Gallaudet  CoUege,  the  bill  Includes 
$11,525,000,  an  Increase  over  both  the 
budget  request  and  the  1971  appropria- 
tion. Again,  construction  of  facilities  will 
absorb  much  of  the  Increase. 

Howard  University  would  be  funded  at 
$45,543,000,  the  amount  of  the  budget 
request. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing would  receive  $35  million,  the  amount 
of  the  budget  request  and  an  Increase  of 
$12  million  over  the  1971  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  conclude 
my  formal  presentation  and  rather 
than  go  on  to  any  greater  length  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  give  way  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  who  will 
have  some  special  points  to  raise.  To- 
morrow when  we  read  the  bill  for 
amendment,  it  is  my  understanding  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  , 
will  offer  a  package  of  amendments  with 
Increases  totaling  $728.6  milUon— prac- 
tically three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars. I  would  remind  you  again  that  in 
this  bill  your  subcommittee  has  provided 
for  sigriificant  increases  of  over  $100  mil- 
lion in  excess  of  the  budget.  We  are  $250 
million  over  last  year's  level  of  spend- 
ing and  we  think  this  Is  sufficient.  I 
think  I  can  predict  with  some  measure 
of  assurance  that  If  this  package  is  agreed 
to,  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  an- 
other Presidential  veto.  Now  there  may 
be  those  of  you  who  will  take  the  posi- 
tion that  poUtically  you  would  like  to  see 
that  come  about,  but  I  would  remind  you 
that  you  are  certainly  not  doing  the  edu- 
cation community  any  good  with  this  tac- 


tic. If  that  happens,  no  one  Is  going  to 
know  for  a  good  long  time  what  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  spend  out  in  the 
field  and  we  may  very  well  have  some 
programs  cut  indiscriminately  with  an 
overall  expenditure  ceiling  or  a  2-  or  3- 
percent  cutting  rider  or  some  such  thing. 
Most  of  you  should  recall  what  hap- 
pened when  this  measure  was  vetoed  be- 
fore and  I  would  hope  we  would  not  be 
going  down  that  route  again. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  good  bill.  It  ought  to  be  supported  and 
your  subcommittee  is  unanimous  in  sup- 
port of  the  dollar  figure  in  this  bill.  I 
would  hope,  therefore,  that  you  display 
a  good  measure  of  confidence  in  those 
of  us  who  sat  for  months  behind  closed 
doors,  hearing  the  testimony  rather  than 
give  in  to  this  outside  pressure  from  the 
education  lobby.  Tomorrow  we  will  have 
a  g(X)d  deal  more  to  say  in  response  to 
the  specific  increases  which  will  be  pro- 
posed and  I  do  hope  Members  will  stay 
on  the  floor  and  listen  to  the  arguments 
both  pro  and  con.  I  am  confident  that 
if  you  enter  this  Chamber  with  an  open 
mind,  you  will  give  your  committee  a 
vote  of  confidence  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing rejection  of  the  so-called  Hathaway 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  now. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  him  on  the  ex- 
cellent presentation  he  has  been  making 
as  he  reviewed  the  situation  before  the 
House. 

I  have  been  advised  by  some  constitu- 
ents who  have  an  extraordinarily  great 
interest  in  874  that  a  point  of  order  may 
be  raised  on  this  bill  on  the  grounds  that 
it  constitutes  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  and  that  this  point  of  order 
might  be  raised  after  the  Hathaway 
amendment  has  been  acted  upon.  Do  you 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  significance 
of  that  point  of  order  and.  if  it  were  sus- 
tained, how  it  would  affect  the  bUJ  874? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  not  sure  what  any 
Member  may  do  and  who  will  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  any  spe- 
cific piece  of  language  but,  as  I  indicated 
in  my  earlier  remarks,  what  language  we 
have  here  currently  Is  what  will  hope- 
fully be  carried  forward.  This  will  as- 
sure the  "A"  category  districts  with  at 
least  25  percent  or  more  students  their 
100-percent  funding  and  the  balance  of 
the  "A's"  with  90  percent. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  saeld  to  me? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  of  course, 
we  know  this  is  not  a  new  question.  The 
committee  is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no 
legislative  language  in  this  bill  having 
to  do  with  the  impact  aid  program. 

We  have  drawn  the  language  very 
carefully.  There  are  limitations  with 
particular  reference  to  the  so-called  im- 
pacted areas,  but  such  limitations  are 
in  order  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  fCW.vi'H  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  this  you  con- 
sider as  a  limitation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill? 
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The  chairman  feels  a  point  of  orijer 
would  not  then  be  sustained? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  what  the  chair- 
man has  just  said  and  I  would  have 
conciiT.  But,  as  I  stated"  earlier,  thare 
are  such  things  as  Parllamentariats, 
and  they  do  not  always  agree. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairms 
will  the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  Ito 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  the  g^- 
tleman  will  agree  In  the  event  it  wqre 
sustained  it  would  mean  that  those  chil- 
dren of  parents  that  work  on  and  aire 
living  on  a  base  that  go  to  an  adjoining 
school  district,  that  there  would  be  Iftss 
money  paid  for  those  children. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  exactly  corr^t 
and  it  is  a  very  good  point.  I  apprecls^te 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  reminding  tis 
of  that  fact  because  it  is  more  in  direct 
response  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  j 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  t|ie 
gentleman  wiU  yield  further,  that  iis 
exactly  what  my  constituent  feels  wljth 
reference  to  the  situation  that  confronts 
us  in  a  town  where  we  have,  I  beliefe, 
as  much  as  68  percent  of  our  studelit 
body  is  from  Federal  installations  of 
sort  or  another. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  t|ie 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yi^ld 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carollrta. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Representing  In  my 
district  what  is  even  today,  in  spite  !of 
the  reduction  and  hopeful  freeze  an 
the  armed  services,  the  largest  base  an 
America  with  respect  to  dependents,  hi^w 
does  the  committee  arrive  at  the  flgiire 
of  68  percent  of  the  category  of  these 
students  as  an  equitable  percentage?    I 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Over  the  last  sevefal 
years,  we  have  said  that  the  prime  con- 
siderations ought  to  be  given  to  the 
A's  to  be  sure  that  we  cover  them  100 
percent  and  90  percent  respectively,  las 
has  been  outlined.  Then  the  balance  Will 
be  going  to  the  B  category.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tne 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yl^ld 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Let  me  illustrate  what 
I  mean.  In  one  county  In  my  district 
there  are  two  school  districts,  and  there 
are  17,582  students  under  category  IB. 
Most  of  those  are  sons  and  daughters  of 
men  serving  in  uniform.  They  live  off  Iftie 
bases,  or  they  would  not  be  under  cate- 
gory B,  but  a  preponderant  majority  of 
them  own  trailers  or  mobile  homes,  j 

Under  the  Soldier  and  Sailor's  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1946  these  are  not  subject 
to  a  personal  property  tax  just  as  thjelr 
automobiles  are  not  subject.  So  h^re 
you  have  17,500  children,  In  one  coun(ty, 
which  Includes  two  school  dlstrifcts 
where  there  Is  no  contribution  made, 
either  through  the  Installation  their 
fathers  work  on,  the  military  bases,  and 
no  realty  or  ad  valorem  tax,  and  no 
personal  property  tax.  So  should  mot 
the  Federal  Government  assume  the 
total  responsibility  for  these  category 
B  pupils  who  are  in  that  particular  situ- 
ation, just  like  we  do  for  those  who  live 
on  and  work  on  the  bases? 


Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  an  ex- 
traordinary problem  that  many  of  the 
other  Members  do  not  have  to  face. 

Mr.  LENNON.  They  do  not  have  to 
face  that. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  So  the  problem  Is  a  crit- 
ical one  for  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  even 
though  individuals  are  living  in  trailers, 
there  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  real  estate 
tax  assessed  against  the  property  on 
which  the  trailers  are  situated. 

I  am  reminded  that  this  very  day  an 
election  is  being  held  in  my  hometown  to 
raise  oiu:  tax  base  again  to  provide  for 
some  of  our  educational  needs. 

As  I  said  before,  I  would  hope  this  en- 
tire program  would  be  reshaped  and  re- 
formed to  take  care  of  those  legitimately 
Federal  impacted  areas.  And  I  would  go 
further  and  confine  that  to  military  per- 
sonnel. There  Is  no  good  reason  under 
the  stm  why  civilian  Federal  employees 
such  as  those  living  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  suburbs  ought  to  have  their  chil- 
dren's education  subsidized  any  more 
than  the  average  taxpayer. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  have  voted  no  when 
we  expanded  thi"  to  Include  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Congressmen  who  are  liv- 
ing in  $80,000  and  $90,000  homes  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  that  is  absolutely 
ridicxilous. 

Mr.  LENNON.  There  is  a  new  proposal 
to  include  low-cost  housing,  too,  which 
is  also  ridiculous. 

But  to  me  it  is  a  great  inequity  to  say 
to  the  taxpayers  of  any  local  subdivision 
in  this  country  that  they  should  assiune 
the  entire  burden  for  the  education  of 
those  children  whose  parents  pay  noth- 
ing, either  way,  and  something  must  be 
done  about  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  raises  a 
very  good  point. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Evans). 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Sixty-three  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Alexander  Colmer  Gray 

Anderson,  111.  Conable  Green,  Pa. 

Anderson,  Delaney  Grover 

Tenn.  DeUums  Haley 

Annunzlo  Derwlnskl  Halpem 

Ashley  Dlgga  Hanna 

Barrett  Dwyer  Hansen,  Idaho 

BlaRirt  Eckhardt  Harrington 

Blackbiim  Edwards.  CaUf.  Hawkins 

Boiling  Edwards.  La.  Hays 

Brasco  BUberg  Hubert 

Carey,  N.T.  Bsch  Hicks,  Mass 

Carney  Evlna,  Tenn.  Hosmer 

Celler  Pish  Jones,  Ala. 

Chlsholm  Flynt  Jones,  Tenn. 

Clancy  Prellnghuysen  Kluczynskl 

Clark  Pulton.  Tenn.  Koch 

Clay  Gallagher  Leggett 

Collins,  nl.  Gibbons  Long,  La. 


Long,  Md. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Selberllng 

McClure 

Nichols 

Shipley 

McCulloch 

Pickle 

Slkes 

McEwen 

Poage 

Skubltz 

McKay 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Staggers 

McKinney 

Puclnskl 

Steele 

Macdonald, 

PurceU 

Teague.  Tex. 

RaUsback 

Terry 

Mann 

Rangel 

Thompson,  N  J 

Matsiinaga 

Rees 

Tleman 

Meeds 

Roe 

WldnaU 

Metcalfe 

Rosenthal 

WUson. 

Mlkva 

Rostenkowskl 

Charles  H. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Scheuer 

Yatron 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  7016,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  336  Members  respond- 
ed to  their  names,  a  quorum,  smd  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  the  Chair  had  recognized  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans) 
for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  again  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans)  . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  add  my  comments 
to  those  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Lewnon)  when  he  was 
commenting  on  the  position  of  one  of  the 
counties  in  his  State  and  district,  that  is 
heavily  dependent  on  category  B  im- 
pacted aid.  The  same  thing  is  true  in 
terms  of  some  of  the  communities  in  my 
district  where  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  school  districts  receive  as  much  as 
20  percent  of  their  operational  budget 
from  category  B  funds. 

With  20  percent  of  their  operational 
budget  coming  from  category  B  funds, 
it  is  annually  almost  an  impossibility  to 
plan  your  school  year  in  advance,  to 
know  what  you  are  going  to  have  in 
terms  of  teachers,  to  be  able  to  handle 
the  number  of  students  you  have  coming. 
Like  my  collesigue,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon),  most  of 
the  students  are  children  of  parents  who 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Army  or  Air  Force,  and 
live  in  areas  that  do  not  have  the  capac- 
ity to  fund  their  school  costs  solely 
through  taxation  for  these  school  dis- 
tricts. 

So  again  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  remarks, 
and  join  with  him  in  urging  the  commit- 
tee to  keep  this  matter  in  mind,  the 
matter  of  category  B  funds. 

But  I  rise  principally,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  refer  to  another  matter. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleague  and  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  for 
the  expeditious  work  he  and  his  subcom- 
mittee have  done  to  bring  this  bill,  the 
first  general  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  to  the  floor  for  consideration. 
I  think  this  is  a  particularly  singular 
achievement  In  view  of  the  very  real  diftt- 
culties  posed  to  him  and  his  colleagues 
by  the  administration's  request  for  major 
changes  In  educational  programs,  and 
fimdlng  not  yet  authorized  by  congres- 
sional legislation. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  to 
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the  expenditure  of  fimds  by  the  Office 
of  Education  under  the  Bankhead-Jones 

Act  of  1935. 

These  funds  are  allocated  to  the  States 
on  a  formula  basis.  And  in  tliis  regard  I 
fould  like  to  have  the  particular  atten- 
fjon  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr  Flood)  ,  if  I  may. 

I  am  talking,  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  and  the  funds 
allocated  under  this  act.  Those  funds  are 
allocated  to  the  States  on  a  formula 
bads  but  in  16  States  which  have  both — 
predominantly  white— 1862  land-grant 
cdleges,  and  predominantly  black — 1890 
land-grant  colleges,  it  is  the  States 
themselves  which  decide  on  the  division 
of  funds  between  the  two  types  of 
gdiools. 

In  Mississippi  and  in  South  Carolina 
the  funds  are  divided  about  evenly,  or 
equally,  but  in  all  other  States  with  dual 
institutions  where  you  have  both  white 
and  black  land-grant  colleges,  the  alloca- 
tion has  historically  been,  and  is  pres- 
ently heavily  in  favor  of,  and  unfairly 
in  favor  of  the  predominantly  white  col- 
leges and  universities.  Overall,  approx- 
imately 72  percent  of  the  funds  sire  being 
given  to  the  predominantly  white 
schools,  and  only  28  percent  is  going  to 
the  predominantly  black  colleges. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  would 
like  to  have  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  ,  ad- 
dress himself  to  this  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion: 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  pro- 
visions or  procediu-es  does  the  Office  of 
Education  have  and  follow  to  assure  that 
the  distribution  of  Bankhead-Jones 
funds  meets  the  requirement  of  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964? 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood), 
to  respond  to  that  question. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  as  I  am  sure  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  (Mr.  Evans)  knows, 
according  to  the  tables  that  we  have, 
which  were  prepared  at  our  request,  by 
the  way,  by  HEW,  the  appropriations  in 
the  bill  for  the  Office  of  Education  wlU 
support  the  black  colleges  and  the  stu- 
dents in  them,  at  the  level  of  $181,500,- 
000  in  fiscal  year  1972.  This  is  our  pro- 
posal, $181,500,000.  This  is  an  increase 
of  about  $25  million  over  fiscal  1971  for 
these  same  programs. 

There  is,  as  you  know,  a  slight  reduc- 
tion of  $660,000  in  the  amount  that  these 
colleges  will  receive  imder  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act.  This  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  Increase  of  over  $3,000,000  in  funds 
which  these  institutions  will  receive,  as 
my  friend  knows,  under  the  program  of 
aid  for  de\'eloping  institutions. 

The  figures  I  have  just  cited  do  not 
include  Howard  University — this  is  a 
predominantly  black  institution,  one  of 
our  favorites  in  this  committee.  This  bill 
Includes  a  total  of  $30,321,000  for  oper- 
ating costs  for  Howard  University,  which 
Is  an  increase  of  $5,751,000  over  the  1971 
appropriation. 

The  (TH  AIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
num.  may  I  have  2  additional  minutes? 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  have  two 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  dis- 
tributing these  Bankhead-Jones  funds 
in  the  past,  it  is  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  title  VI  of  the  civil  rights  act  ap- 
plies to  the  determination  by  the  State 
agencies  as  to  the  manner  they  have 
split  it  between  white  and  black  collies. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  You  see,  in  a  situation 
where  there  is  no  black  school — what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?  That  Is  about 
where  you  are. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  title  VI  must  be  followed. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Under  title  VI? 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  only  assume 
that  the  Bankhead-Jones  money  will  be 
treated  the  same  way  under  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  as  all  other  grant  programs 
imder  that  law. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  one  more  question. 

The  administration  Itself  is  phasing 
out  Bankhead-Jones  money  and  intends 
to  replace  it  with  funds  under  title  m  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  correct,  as  far  as 
the  Bankhead-Jones  funds  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  My  question 
is  this. 

Since  Bankhead-Jones  money  could  be 
spent  in  supporting  the  educational  in- 
stitution itself  in  salaries  and  operation 
expenses  and  since  title  m  does  not  al- 
low its  funds  to  be  so  used,  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  I  hope  the  Committee  is  con- 
cerned, about  expenditures  in  the  future 
to  support  the  operational  functions  of 
these  black  land-grant  colleges. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course,  as  my  friend 
knows,  there  is  also  a  permsinent  appro- 
priation of  $2,600,000  under  the  Bank- 
head-Jones Act. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  no  other 
legislative  authorization  for  formula 
grants  in  support  of  operating  expenses 
of  higher  education  institutions. 

If  there  is  a  law  required,  then  of 
course  we  can  try  to  get  such  legislation 
enacted.  I  agree  with  you,  I  would  like 
to  see  it  done,  but  based  on  need,  and 
that  is  what  is  lacking  in  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  formula.  But  there  is  still  a  basic 
permanent  grant  imder  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act,  in  addition  to  the  annual  ap- 
propriations of  $5,040,000  for  land-grant 
colleges  which  is  included  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  wish  to  ad- 
vise the  chairman  and  the  committee 
that  at  the  appropriate  time  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  as  to  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Clmirman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Shriver)  . 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress  received  today 
from  the  President,  he  said: 

The  education  of  ovir  children  transcends 
partisan  politics. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  our  subcom- 
mittee on  appropriations  in  reporting  to 
you  today  this  bill  has  worked  above 
partisan  politics.  We  have  had  an  almost 


imanimous  consensus  as  we  have  gone 
through  In  making  this  report.  I  give 
great  credit  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  for  his  fairness  and 
his  leadership  in  bringing  this  bill  to  you, 
which  is  responsible  and  adequate  for  the 
Federal  Government's  i>art  in  financing 
education  needs  in  1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  nearly  a  month  the 
Appropriations  Subconunittee  for  Labor, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  on  which 
I  serve,  heard  141  witnesses.  Their  testi- 
mony fills  almost  2,500  pages  with  state- 
ments and  answers  to  our  questions.  The 
importance  of  these  education  programs 
to  our  Nation  and  the  fact  that  they 
amount  to  approximately  $5  billion  this 
year  certainly  justify  these  extensive 
hearings. 

During  the  present  school  year,  our 
Nation  is  spending  In  excess  of  $75  billion 
for  education.  This  represents  7.4  percent 
of  our  1970  gross  national  product,  and 
it  is  higher  than  the  percentage  spent  for 
national  defense.  Federal  funds  in  this 
bill  and  other  appropriations  measures 
account  for  11  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional expenditure  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  20  percent  of 
the  total  expenditures  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

This  is  a  lot  of  money,  and  adequate 
financing  methods  are  becoming  liarder 
and  harder  to  find.  Twenty-eight  States, 
Including  my  own  State  of  Kansas,  have 
initiated  studies  into  the  alternatives 
available  for  additional  funding  for  their 
public  schools.  The  revenue  figures  tell 
us  why:  While  the  Federal  Government 
spends  about  6.9  percent  of  its  revenues 
for  public  schools,  the  States  spend  41 
percent  of  their  revenues  and  locally  52 
percent  is  spent  for  education. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  our  sub- 
committee has  separated  this  education 
measure  from  the  appropriations  for 
labor,  health  and  welfare  programs, 
which  will  come  later.  It  is  important 
that  our  schools  and  colleges  know  w^ 
in  advance  how  much  money  will  be 
available  for  individual  programs,  so  that 
they  can  more  effectively  plan  for  the 
coming  school  year.  The  1972  fiscal  year 
begins  July  1,  and  with  House  action  this 
week,  it  is  hoped  that  final  action  can  be 
taken  on  this  bill  well  before  that  date. 
I  should  note  that  even  though  the 
House  passed  the  fiscal  1971  appropria- 
tion for  education  last  April  14,  final 
action  was  not  taken  imtil  August  18.  To 
compound  this  delay,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation did  not  allocate  the  fiscal  1971 
fimds  imtil  last  November.  We  should 
make  very  clear  that  in  acting  early  on 
this  bill,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  House  that 
final  action  and  the  allocation  of  funds 
be  accomplished  by  the  start  of  the  1972 
fiscal  year. 

As  reported  from  our  committee,  this 
bill  Includes  $4.7  billion  for  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  an  additional  $115 
million  for  related  agencies,  such  as  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
and  the  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf.  The  education  appropriation 
represents  an  Increase  of  $226  mlUion 
over  Isist  year's  figure  «md  $101  million 
over  the  budget  request  for  those  pro- 
grams which  have  been   authorized.  I 
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well  realize  that  more  funds  could  be 
used  for  education,  and  many  of  us  would 
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volved to  a  greater  extent,  but  consid  ;r- 
ing  all  of  the  priorities  for  spending  :he 
Federal  dollar,  I  feel,  our  committee  :  las 
recommended  a  good  bill  and  one  tiat 
can  be  defended  and  justified. 

The  bill  included  $1.8  biUion  for  Ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  rriost 
of  which  is  for  educationally  deprived 
children.  Library  resources  for  schools 
will  receive  $85  million,  an  increase  of  $5 
mOlion,  as  we  begin  to  implement  the 
President's  right-to-read  program.  Fu^ds 
are  also  provided  for  dropout  prevention, 
bilingiaal  education  for  children  who 
cannot  speak  English,  and  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling. 

For  the  impacted  area  aid  progri 
the  committee  recMnmends  $577  million, 
an  increase  of  $137  million  over  jthe 
budget  and  $26  million  over  last  yiar. 
This  appropriation  for  impacted  pid 
will  fund  100  percent  of  the  costs  |  of 
educating  pupils  whose  parents  live  ind 
work  on  Federal  property,  and  thus  pay 
no  local  taxes,  in  school  districts  wliere 
such  pupils  accoimt  for  more  than  25 
percent  of  total  enrollment.  In  districts 
where  these  students  account  for  less 
than  25  percent  of  enrollment,  90  per- 
cent of  entitlement  would  be  provided. 

For  children  whose  parents  work  put 
do  not  live  on  Federal  property,  and  thus 
pay  some  local  taxes,  the  bill  provides 
68  percent  of  the  maximum  entitlement 
under  the  law.  Affected  school  distr  cts 
will  benefit  directly  from  this  increase, 
since  the  budget  request  would  h^ve 
furnished  only  42  percent  of  full  entitle- 
ment for  these  chbdren. 

In  an  area  of  growing  Importaiice, 
the  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $558  million  for  vocatiofial 
and  adult  education.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $64  million  over  the  1971  appropiia- 
tion,  and  it  reverses  a  reduction  In  this 
item  which  was  proposed  in  the  budiiei. 


Higher  education  appropriation: 

Educational  opportunity  grants 

College  worK-study 

Direct  national  defense  student  loans 

Subsidized  insurance  loans  (loan  volume)!. 

Cooperative  education  

Upward  bound 

Special  services 

Talent  search 

Facility  loans  (direct) 

Facility  loans(ioan  level) X 

University  community  services 

Lend  grant  programs 

HEA— VE  institutes 

HEA— VE  fellowships 

College  teacher  fellowships 

Developing  institutions 


Subtotal  higher  education:  Using  loan  level. 


Other  appropriations: 

Education  professions  development: 

State  grants  

Teacher  development  in  desegregating  schools. 

Teacher  Corps 

College  library  resources 

Librarian  training 


Subtotal  other  appropriation. 
Total,  Office  of  Education 


>  Estimated  amount  of  loans  to  students  attending  black 
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I  This  amount  to  be  supported  by  fiscal  year  1973  apprf  priation.  It  is  Included  here  for  com- 
parability purposes. 


The  committee  also  separated  several  in- 
dividual programs  under  this  heading, 
such  as  consumer  and  homemaklng  edu- 
cation, the  work-study  program,  and 
programs  for  students  with  special  needs. 

States  have  been  increasing  expendi- 
tures for  vocational  education  by  about 
$250  million  each  year  and  are  main- 
taining an  overall  matching  ratio  of 
about  $5  of  State  and  local  expenditures 
to  each  $1  of  Federal  money. 

In  adding  these  funds  for  vocational 
and  adult  programs,  we  are  recognizing 
the  fact  that  present  school  curriculum 
does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  our  population  who  do  not  go 
on  to  higher  education.  We  must  find 
ways  to  combine  work  experience  with 
classroom  training  at  the  secondary 
school  level.  In  this  way  we  can  help 
our  high  schools  take  a  more  active  role 
in  preparing  students  for  actual  em- 
ployment and  helping  them  get  jobs. 

The  bill  includes  $115  million  for  edu- 
cation for  the  Handicapped,  an  increase 
of  $10  million  over  last  year  and  $5  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  request.  We  have 
approximately  1.8  million  handicapped 
children  in  our  country  today,  only  40 
percent  of  whom  are  being  assisted  by 
appropriate  educational  services. 

The  committee  faced  the  problem  of  a 
lack  of  the  necessar>'  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  several  of  the  higher  education 
budget  requests.  Even  after  these  items 
are  removed  from  the  bill,  the  $1.2  billion 
recommended  represents  an  increase  of 
$247  million  over  the  1971  appropriation. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  committee  report, 
we  were  faced  with  two  alternatives:  To 
include  no  funds  in  the  bill  for  higher 
education  pending  the  passage  of  exten- 
sive revisions  which  have  been  proposed 
by  the  administration;  or  to  include  ade- 
quate funds  to  continue  existing  pro- 
grams. The  latter  course  was  chosen, 
and  I  believe  wisely  so.  The  committee 
will  be  happy  to  hear  further  requests 
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based  on  the  new  legislation  as  finally 
enacted. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  highlights 
of  the  committees  recommendations. 
The  bill  is  as  large  and  complex  as  our 
education  system  itself.  The  funds  are 
badly  needed,  both  to  stimulate  pro- 
grams in  needed  areas,  and  to  relieve 
somewhat  the  burden  of  rising  educa- 
tion costs  now  being  borne  by  property 
taxpayers,  parents,  and  students.  The 
house  is  act'ng  promptly  on  this  appro- 
priation, and  it  is  hoped  the  Senate  will 
do  the  same. 

Let  me  just  add  to  the  colloquy  had 
a  few  moments  ago  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  and  the  chairman 
as  to  the  aid  to  black  colleges  and  the 
importance  of  this  issue  as  considered 
by  our  subcommittee.  In  the  year  1970 
there  weis  appropriated  for  aid  to  black 
colleges  $96,205,000.  For  1972  this  bill 
has  $173,470,000.  That  is  $173  million  as 
compared  with  $96  million.  It  is  almost 
a  doubling  in  the  2-year  period  of  Fed- 
eral aid  and  support  for  the  black  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  which  indi- 
cates the  interest  and  concern  of  this 
subcommittee  in  connection  with  this 
important  matter  of  education. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  the  gentleman  will  include  at  this 
point  in  his  remarks  the  comprehensive 
table  that  he  may  or  may  not  have  that 
would  pretty  well  spell  this  out  in  de- 
tail. He  made  a  very  cursory  review  of 
what  we  have  done,  but  there  has  been 
a  considerable  amoimt.  Particularly  for 
the  sake  of  the  record  and  so  it  will  be 
available  in  tomorrow's  Record,  I  would 
suggest  the  gentleman  put  in  that  table. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
clude the  chart  which  shows  the  com- 
plete funding  that  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred to: 


Year  appropriated 


Academic  year  of  impact 


Fiscal  year  1970    Fiscal  year  1971    Fiscal  year  1972 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971  72 


1972-73 


»16. 
9, 
11, 
26, 

4, 
2, 


874,000  tl7. 105.000         $17,000,000  $16,874,000 

824,880  21,499,500           33.207,000  18,894,880 

218,000  13,950.000  18,890,000         $11,218,000  13,950,000 

029,000  31,000,000  35,%0,000           26,029,000  31,000.000 

750,000  800,000                950,000 750,000 

744.000  5,700.000            5,985,000  4.744,000 

182  000  3.300,000            3,450.000  2,182,000 

510,000  600,000                600,000 510,000 

1525,000  i  20,  000,000 

"4'i67,"666  "   '    36,066,666  36,666,666             4,167,000  30,000,000 

254,000  260,000  275.000                254,000  260,000 

1,431.000  1,506,000  846.000     1,431,000  1,506.000 

955.000  1,461,000     1,650,000  955.000 

205  000  232.000      273,000  205,000 

138,000  190,000       157,000  138.000 

17,014,000  20.945,000    24,227,000  17,014,000 

158,982.880 

425.000  425,000      200,000 425.000 

9,466,000  4,900,000            4,900.000 ..  9,466,000 

811,000  1,500,000  1,500.000                811,000  1,500,000 

300,000  1,350,000  1,350,000 300,000 

105,000  122,000                 80,000  105.000 

11,107,000  8,297,000            8,030,000 11,796.000 

181,500,000 170. 778, 880 


$17,105,000 

23, 497.  000 

18. 890. 000 

35.  %0. 000 

800.000 

5,  700,  000 

3, 300. 000 

600,000 

"36.006,066 
275, 000 
846. 000 
1,461,000 
232.000 
190. 000 
20  945,  000 


$17,000,000 

22.140,000 

-'  18, 890, 000 

:  38. 130, 000 

950.000 

5,985.000 

3,450.000 

600,000 

'■'36.066,066 

■  275,000 

= 187. 000 

1.650.000 

273.000 

157.000 

24,227,000 


96. 295, 880         148.  548, 500         173, 470. 000 


159  801.000  163.914.000 


425.000 
4. 900. 000 
1.500.000 
1,350.000 

122,000 


200,000 

4,900,000 

!  1,500,000 

1,350,000 

80,000 


8,297,000 


8,030,000 


107,402.880         156.845.500 


168,098,000  171,944,0003 


colleges. 


)  These  are  funds  recovered  from  prior  year  loans  to  other  institutions. 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  very  brief.  I  simply  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  the  House  the 
same  two  pernicious  amendments  in  the 
legislation  that  we  have  had  in  the  past 
2  years,  sections  309  and  310,  both  of 
wliich  have  appeared  with  regularity 
when  we  have  considered  the  matter  of 
education  and  funding  of  education. 

I  am  concerned  not  so  much  about  the 
effect  of  these  amendments  as  I  am  con- 
vinced that  their  purpose  is  only  to  con- 
fuse. I  think  these  two  sections,  sections 
309  and  310,  hold  out  false  promises  to 
those  who  continue  to  defy  the  law  of 
this  land  and  to  imdercut  those  who  seek 
to  comply.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  these 
amendments  are  allowed  to  stay  in  this 
bill,  we  are  once  again  establishing  a 
climate  in  which  some  Governors  of 
Southern  States  will  become  emboldened 
to  stand  in  the  doorway  of  the  progress 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
(Mrs.  Reid). 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HEW  appropriations,  I  first  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  Flood  )  and  to  the  ranking  minority 
■member,  the  gentleman  from   Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  hard  and  diligent 
work  and  cooperation  on  this  legislation. 
The  bUl  before  us  today — H.R.  7016 — 
carries  funds  totaling  approximately  $4.7 
billion  to  cover  all  the  activities  directly 
connected  with  and  administered  by  the 
U.S.  OfiQce  of  Education.  It  is  an  increase 
of  $251.3  mOlion  over  the  1971  appro- 
priation, and  a  net  total  of  $101  million 
over  the  President's  request  for  author- 
ized programs.  The  committee  has  made 
reductions  for  those  proposals  for  fund- 
ing new  student  aid  programs   which 
have  not  as  yet  been  authorized — and 
these  will  most  likely  be  included  later 
in  a  supplemental  bill.  I  do  feel  our  com- 
mittee has  done  a  commendable  job  in 
meeting  its  responsibility  by  reporting 
the  bill  to  the  House  early  in  this  session, 
and  by  giving  priority  to  adequate  fund- 
ing  for    those    programs    which    have 
proven  to  be  most  effective  and  worth- 
while— such    as    library    services    and 
construction,  vocational,  and  adult  edu- 
cation, education  for  the  handicapped, 
educational  communications,  and  others. 
While  we  have  tried  to  adhere  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  President's  budget  rec- 
ommendations, we  do  realize  the  great 
needs  in  education  tind  have  given  very 
careful  consideration  to  all  items — mak- 
ing increases  in  those  areas  where  we 
felt  the  requested  amoimt  was  not  ade- 
quate. However,  it  is  essential  that  we 
show  some  restraints.  In  deciding  our 
priorities,    significant,    and    overriding 
points  must  be  weighed.  Education  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  largest  domestic  busi- 
nesses and  like  all  businesses,  it  has  been 
hit  hard  by  the  effects  of  inflation.  As  we 
see  the  education  dollar  producing  fewer 
results  because  of  continually  rising  costs, 
it  is  essential  that  Congress  do  its  part  to 
insure  a  budget  that  at  the  very  least  will 
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not  stimulate  more  increased  costs  in  this 
area. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
mittee is  continuing  the  practice  initiated 
last  year  of  reporting  out  a  separate  ap- 
propriation bill  for  education  in  the  hope 
that  the  legislation  will  be  enacted  early 
so  that  school  districts.  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  colleges,  and  others 
who  are  involved  in  our  Nation's  educa- 
tional system  will  be  able  to  make  more 
orderly  plans  for  the  next  school  year.  I 
certainly  support  these  efforts.  The  dedi- 
cated and  hardworking  men  and  women 
whp  finance  and  administer  the  schools 
of  every  level,  pubUc  and  private,  in  class- 
room and  library,  in  laboratory  and  shop, 
have  stressed  the  importance  of  early  and 
accurate  funding  infonnation  so  that 
they  can  do  a  better  job  in  the  public  in- 
terest of  carrying  on  their  labors.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  early  consideration  of 
this  biU  is  a  benefit  which  hopefully  will 
repay  dividends  of  accomplishment  and 
economy  and  which  will  increase  the  ef- 
ficiencies of  our  educational  operations. 
The  major  items  in  the  bill  have  been 
covered  thoroughly  by  other  members, 
but  there  are  several  matters  of  particu- 
lar interest  on  which  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget  request  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  grants  for  the  educationally  de- 
prived under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act — the  same 
amount  which  was  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  I  was  impressed  by  the  testi- 
mony presented  to  the  committee  about 
efforts  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  tight- 
en up  the  administration  of  the  title  I 
program  so  that  the  funds  will  be  used 
more  effectively  for  improving  the  edu- 
cational achievement  of  disadvantaged 
children,  which  is  the  purpose  the  Con- 
gress intended  this  program  to  serve.  I 
hope  the  economies  and  improvements 
achieved  thereby  will  more  than  offset 
rising  costs.  Timiing  to  another  area,  I 
think  that  most  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  good  books  and  library 
services  in  the  educational  process.  In  or- 
der to  further  encourage  the  emphasis  on 
improvement  of  reading  skills  which  was 
initiated  by  the  Office  of  Education  last 
year,  the  committee  has  added  $5  million 
over  the  budget  request  for  school  library 
sources.  We  also  restored  the  appropria- 
tion for  public  library  services  to  the  1971 
level  of  $40.7  mlUion  and  added  $8  million 
for  library  construction  grants. 

Another  item  in  which  there  is  much 
interest  is  the  appropriation  for  voca- 
tional and  adult  education.  I  have  long 
thought  that  the  high  imemployment 
rate  of  young  people  in  this  country  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  spending  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  manpower 
training  programs  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  indicates  that  the  present 
education  curriculum  does  not  meet  the 
needs  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  school 
age  population.  About  45  percent  of  the 
secondary  school  population  will  go  on  to 
some  form  of  higher  education.  This 
leaves  a  large  number  whom  the  schools 
should  be  preparing  to  go  out  into  a  voca- 
tional field — and  there  is  certainly  a 
great  need  for  more  skilled  technicians. 
I  also  agree  with  the  Advisory  Council 


on  Vocational  Education  and  others  who 
feel  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  find 
ways  to  combine  work  experience  with 
classroom  training  at  the  secondary 
school  level,  and  with  those  who  urge 
that  high  schools  adopt  an  active  role 
in  finding  employment  for  students.  Tak- 
ing these  matters  into  consideration,  the 
committee  approved  the  full  amount  of 
the  budget  request  for  basic  vocational 
educational  grants  to  the  States,  an  in- 
crease of  $61.3  million  over  the  1971  level. 
In  addition,  the  committee  restored 
funds  for  several  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams such  as  the  $21.2  million  appro- 
priation for  consiuner  and  homemaklng 
education,  which  is  so  important  in  to- 
day's world. 

While  the  hearings  revealed  that  we 
are  coming  to  an  end  of  our  chronic 
teacher  shortage,  there  are  still  short- 
ages in  such  areas  as  vocational-tech- 
nical education,  special  education,  pre- 
school education,  bilingual  education, 
and  counseling  and  guidance  personnel. 
There  are  also  geographical  shortages  in 
many  individual  urban  and  rural  school 
districts  as  well  as  serious  problems  of 
quality.  In  view  of  this  the  committee 
approved  the  full  amoimt  of  the  budget 
request  of  $135.8  million  for  education 
professions  development. 

The  use  of  broadcasting  and  television 
is  playing  an  ever-incresising  role  in  the 
educational  process — and  impressive 
testimony  was  presented  about  the  ex- 
E)ansion  of  educational  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities. This  is  a  cooperative  venture  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  and  the  local  communities.  Al- 
though the  present  ratio  is  3  to  1  of  Fed- 
eral doUars  to  local  dollars,  in  fact,  the 
way  It  works  out  in  practice  is  that  each 
Federal  dollar  in  the  program  generates 
more  than  11  non-Federal  dollars  that 
come  in  from  State  legislatures,  from 
universities  and  colleges,  from  business, 
foundations,  city  and  county  commis- 
sions, and  individual  citizens.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  $11  million  be 
appropriated  for  FederaJ  matehing 
grants  in  this  program.  This  is  the  same 
amount  provided  in  fiscal  year  1971  and 
it  is  $7  million  over  the  budget  requests. 
Although  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  fund 
the  pending  backlog  of  applications.  It 
should  assure  continued  progress  in  this 
field. 

In  order  to  continue  research  on  edu- 
cation and  develop  new  techniques,  the 
committee  has  included  $106  million  for 
research  and  development.  Within  this 
totaj  $5  million  is  to  be  allocated  to  the 
further  development  of  "Sesame  Street," 
the  popular  preschool  television  produc- 
tion ;  $2  million  to  nutrition  and  health ; 
and  $3  million  to  drug  abuse  education — 
which  is  a  most  important  and  needed 
function. 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  will  agree 
that  all  of  the  programs  included  in  this 
Office  of  Education  appropriation  bill 
have  very  worthy  goals  and  objectives. 
Furthermore.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
all  of  our  schools — from  the  elementary 
level  through  higher  education,  need  and 
could  use  more  money — tmd  It  is  hoped 
that  some  of  the  problems  can  be  solved 
eventually  throiigh  the  President's  reve- 
nue-sharing proposal.  However,  our  re- 
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sources  at  the  PederaJ  level  are  not  1411- 
Itmited — and  in  my  Judgment,  the  bill 
which  has  been  presented  is  a  good  co  m- 
promise  in  that  we  have  attempted  to 
establish  priorities  and  give  £idequ|ite 
funding  to  those  programs  which  hive 
proved  to  be  efifective  and  worthwhile — 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  ap- 
prove our  recommendations. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yieli  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway)  .  ] 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  | 

Mr.  Chairmtm,  the  matter  now  before 
the  House  addresses  itself  to  some  of  the 
most  critical  matters  now  facing  our  lia- 
tion.  Some  Members  have  suggested  [to 
me  that  the  increase  I  seek  for  educa- 
tion over  the  committee  bill  is  not  jus- 
tlfled  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cofci- 
mlttee  has  imdertaken  to  restore  sopie 
of  the  cuts  proposed  in  the  budget  and 
in  some  instances  has  even  increased 
amounts  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
last  year. 

In  response  to  this  I  would  first  $ay 
that  the  Increases  for  reduction  proposed 
in  the  package  amendment  provide  lan 
extremely  modest  approach  for  solving 
the  critical  crisis  confronting  education 
programs  from  elementary  school 
through    college    level. 

Further,  I  would  ask  that  you  obsefve 
with  me  the  committee  report  tabi4a- 
tions  which  show  many  cuts  in  vital 
areas  from  last  year's  appropriation 
totaling  $120.9  million.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  defer  the  constric- 
tion of  a  road  or  a  bridge  or  a  buildmg 


from  one  year  to  the  next  may  cause  great 
inconvenience  to  the  public.  It  may  be 
damaging  to  the  economy  of  the  region. 
It  may  result  in  higher  costs  for  the 
construction  of  the  facility  when  it  is 
finally  programed.  Yet  as  damaging  as 
a  slowdown  in  these  areas  may  be,  the 
backlog  of  neglected  items  can  be 
broiight  up  to  date  in  a  concen- 
trated  effort. 

But  the  loss  of  educational  services  in 
the  early  years  of  the  life  of  a  chUd  can 
never  be  effectively  recovered.  We  can- 
not erase  our  neglect  and  go  back  and 
supply  the  deficiencies  in  educational 
services  that  should  have  been  supplied 
in  that  year  in  that  person's  life. 

An  estimated  36,300,000  public  and 
nonpubUc  schoolchildren  will  enter  the 
classrooms  of  our  elementary  schools 
this  September.  About  700,000  more  than 
last  September.  The  provisions  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  affect  large  nimibers  directly  and 
most  all  of  them  indirectly.  Yet  under 
the  budget  proposal  and  under  the  biU 
as  reported  we  must  cut  back  services 
to  children  now  participating  in  pro- 
grams or  to  deny  the  provisions  of  serv- 
ices. Thus  my  bill  would  restore  funding 
for  title  in  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  to  last  year's  level,  provide 
modest  Increases  for  school  libraries, 
textbooks  and  other  instructional  mate- 
rials, add  funds  for  the  dropout  program 
and  additional  funds  for  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  which  will  be  provided  with  capa- 
bilities of  less  services  than  we  appropri- 


ated for  last  year  if  the  same  level  of 
funding  is  maintained. 

Thus  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  the  amendment  provides  less 
than  a  10-percent  increase  over  last  year. 
This,  Indeed,  is  fiscally  modest  at  a  time 
when  there  is  talk  of  the  need  for  an 
expanded  Federal  budget  simply  for  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

Because  of  the  crisis  in  fimding  edu- 
cation in  our  inner  city  schools  the 
amendment  calls  for  funding,  for  the 
first  time,  payment  to  school  districts 
on  account  of  children  attending  its 
schools  but  who  live  in  low-rent  public 
housing  projects.  The  authorization  for 
these  pasmients  is  a  result  of  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  91-230  and  furnishes 
an  immediate  way  of  providing  substan- 
tial help  to  extremely  hard-pressed  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

In  time,  the  amendment  is  a  modest 
Increase  In  what  I  consider  the  most 
important  investment  we  can  make  in 
the  future  of  this  Nation — an  investment 
in  our  children. 

While  I  have  supplied  details  over  the 
past  several  days  on  the  education  pro- 
grams which  will  receive  increased  Fed- 
eral funds  as  a  result  of  the  amendment 
that  I  propose  to  offer  on  April  7  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1972  in  order 
to  provide  in  precise  detail  the  amounts 
for  each  program  as  they  are  affected 
by  my  amendment  I  submit  for  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point  the 
following  data: 


1971 

comparable 

appropriation 

(in  millions) 


□•mantary  and  Mcondary  education: 

ESEA  I 

ESEA  II 

ESEA  III 

NOEA  III 

ESEA  VIII  (drooout) 

ESEAV-A 

Sdiod  assistance  in  federally  affected 

areas  Public  Law  874 

PuWic  housing  (part  CJ 

EducatiorMor  the  handicapped 

Vocational  and  adult  education 

Adult  education . 

State  advisory  councils. '.... 

Higher  education: 

Student  assistance  grants  and  work 
study 


$1,  500. 0 
80.0 
143. 393 
&0.0 
10.0 
29.75 

536.068 


Spocial  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged. Upward  bound,  etc 


105.0 
494.196 
(55. 0) 
2.38 


327.7 


50.035 


Mr.  FL(X)D.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  t(ji  the  gentleman  from  Iojs7a 
(Mr.  SinrrH). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  C^hairmaii,  I 
listened  attentively  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hath 
AWAY)  and  to  some  extent  I  am  fe- 
minded  of  the  number  of  years  t^at 
many  of  us  have  tried  to  figure  out  bit- 
ter farm  programs.  Almost  every  farmer 
In  America  can  figure  out  a  farm  pro- 
gram that  fits  his  farm  and  he  does  4ot 
understand  why  the  national  progr^ 
cannot  be  exactly  that  way.  i 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  writintf  a 
bill  here  today  for  all  the  United  Sta  es 


TABLES  SHOWING  EFFECT  OF  HATHAWAY  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  7016 


Committee 
recommen- 
dation 


Amount  of 

Increase 

in  package 


Page 


$1. 500. 0 
85.0 
143.  393 
2a  0 
10.0 
33.0 

562.0 


115.0 
558. 042 
(55.0) 
2.38 


1(116.4) 
(<U.6) 

50.1 


+$150.0 

-(-5.0 

-(-15.0 

-1-30.0 

-1-1.0 

-1-7.0 

-1-106. 316 

-(-75.0 

-1-5.0 

-(-84.0 

-(-(35.  Oi 

-(-1.82 


-f30.0 
-f5.0 


1 
2 
3 
8 
5 
4 

6 
7 
9B 
10 
12 
11 


19 


19 


1971 

comparable 

appropriation 

(in  millions) 


Committee 
recommen- 
dation 


Amount  of 
increase 
in  package        Page 


Institute  assistance: 

HEAIII J33.85  $38.85 

GrantsCHEFA  I) 43.0      

HEAI 9.5  9.5 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges 10.08  5.04 

HEAVI 7.0     

College  personnel  development: 

NDEAIV 47.35  26.91 

EPDA(partE) 10.0  10.044 

Education  professions  devetopment: 

personnel  training  and  development..  67.9  59.7 

Libraries  and  Education  Committee: 

LSCAI.  Ill 40.709  40.709 

LSCAII 7.0925  8.0 

College  library  resourcos: 

HEA  ll-A 15.325  10.0 

HEA  ll-B 3.9  2.0 

Research  and  development 98.077  105.0 

Total 728.916 


■f$52.0 

-(-94.0 

-1-6.5 

-(-7.08 

-(-7.0 

-(-8.4 
-1-1.0 

-1-8.0 

+13.0 
+2.0 

+9.3 
+2.0 
+3.5 


14 
13 
16 
15 
20 

» 

9A 

ISA 

21 
22 

17 
18 
23 


<  The  total  appropriation  of  $528.0  Is  designed  for  the  filst  time  to  cover  18  months.  $116.4  it  in  the  nature  of  a  supplement  to  the  fiscal  year  1971  appropriation  of  $327.7.  Only  $411.6  will  be 
available  for  the  1972-73  academic  year. 


of  America,  and  with  any  bill  someone 
can  say  it  would  be  better  if  it  gave 
greater  emphasis  to  some  one  area  or  if 
there  were  more  funds  appropriated  and 
in  which  I  am  interested.  But,  after  all, 
we  do  have  the  responsibility  to  try  to 
come  up  with  a  balanced  bUl.  That  is 
what  we  have  tried  to  do  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
have  supported  higher  fimds  for  educa- 
tion and  who  has  voted  to  override 
vetoes.  But  I  do  realize,  whether  we  like 
It  or  not,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  something  to  say  about  this. 
In  other  words,  it  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  override  his  veto. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  firm  opinion 
based  upon  past  experience  that  we  can- 
not increase  this  bill  by  the  sum  of  $728 
million  and  avoid  a  Presidential  veto.  I 
do  not  believe  it  can  be  done.  I  do  not 
have  any  inside  pipeline  to  the  White 
House,  bu'  based  upon  past  experience, 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  so.  So,  what  we 
want  under  the  circumstances  is  to  hold 
the  profile  and  exposure  as  to  the  amoimt 
of  funds  involved  a  little  bit  low  and  then 
come  up  with  the  best  btilanced  bill  you 
can  get. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  the  approach 
we  use  in  this  bill.  In  my  opinion  If  you 
want  to  be  sure  to  do  less  for  education 
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In  the  long  nm  and  delay  the  bill  now 
nending  before  us.  until  probably  next 
Christmas,  like  we  did  in  fiscal  1970.  then 
I  would  say  the  best  way  to  do  It  would 
be  to  vote  for  a  big  package  and  there- 
by almost  guarantee  that  there  will  be  a 
veto  that  probably  could  not  be  over- 
ridden. 

It  Is  also  probably  appropriate  to  note 
also  that  the  President  only  today 
submitted  to  the  House  his  proposal  on 
revenue  sharing  as  it  affects  education. 

Obviously,  in  submitting  this  proposal 
the  same  day  on  which  we  bring  up  the 
appropriations  bill,  the  Administration 
did  not  really  think  that  it  would  be  in 
effect  in  time  for  the  appropriations 
covered  by  this  bill.  Therefore,  we  have 
had  to  submit  this  bill  on  the  basis  of  on- 
going programs  without  regard  to  the 
revenue-sharing  proposal. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  this  bill  has  been  sub- 
mitted and  the  appropriations  made  in 
accordance  with  the  on-going  autiior- 
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izations.  In  view  of  that,  we  have  tried  to 
orient  these  various  appropriations  un- 
der the  many,  many  programs  to  bring 
about  the  balance  that  you  can  expect  to 
get  out  of  a  $4.5  billion  bill. 

In  doing  that,  we  have  made  a  number 
of  increases. 

I  will  place  in  the  Record  some  tables 
that  show  the  exact  programs  that  have 
been  increased  by  a  total  of  over  $634 
million. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  CHialrman.  there  have 
been  some  decresises.  There  had  to  be 
because  some  of  the  proposals  were  not 
authorized  or  came  imder  the  revenue- 
sharing  proposal  which  was  only  sub- 
mitted today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  on  balance  the 
best  way  to  help  education  is  to  ignore 
those  who  Just  want  to  play  politics  with 
whatever  bill  comes  out.  Even  if  we  came 
out  with  a  $10  billion  bill,  there  would  be 
some  people  who  would  offer  a  substitute 
and  who  would  want  to  appropriate  more 


money  because  they  want  people  to 
think  they  are  more  for  education  than 
someone  else. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
best  way  to  help  education  sind  to  get  re- 
sults Is  to  take  the  practical  approach 
and  that  is  by  supporting  this  bill  and 
with  proper  justification  provide  reason- 
able further  increases  in  certain  pro- 
grams, i  coiud  name  three  or  four  at 
least  which  should  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  when  this  bill  goes  over  there 
and  when  we  go  to  conference  we  will 
agree  upon  some  kind  of  package  that 
can  get  by  a  Presidential  veto,  or  if  It 
does  not,  it  will  have  the  support  of 
enough  Members  so,  if  necessary,  we 
could  override  the  veto. 

For  those  who  seriously  want  to  help 
provide  for  education  Instead  of  playing 
politics  with  education,  that  is  a  much 
more  practical  and  better  way  to  prcxseed 
with  this  bill. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows:) 


INCREASES  IN  THE  1972  EDUCATION  APPROPRIATION  BILL  AS  RECOMMENDED  BY  APPROPRIATION  COMMITTEE 


Appropriation  and  activity 


1971 

comparable 

appropriation 


1972  budget 
estimate 


Committee 
recommendation 


Change  from 
budget  request 


lemantary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Library  resources 

Equipment  and  minor  remodeling. 
BUingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 


$80,000,000 
50,000,000 
25, 000, 000 


$80,000,000 

"25,'ddd,66d" 


$85,000,000 
20, 000. 000 
27,000.000 


+20! 

+2, 


000,000 
000.000 
0O0.0OO 


Total. 


155, 000, 000 


105, 000, 000 


132, 000, 000 


+27. 000. 000 


School  assistance  In  federally  affected  areas:  Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  874). 
Educatkin  for  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt.  B) 

Research  and  innovation:  Deaf-blind  centers  (EHA,  pt.  C,  sec  622).. 


536,068,000 

34. 000, 000 
4,500,000 


425,000,000 

35. 000, 000 
5,000,000 


562, 000, 000 

37.500,000 
7,500.000 


+  137,000,000 


+2, 
+2, 


500,000 

500,000 


Total. 


574.568,000 


465,000,000 


507,000,000 


+142,000.000 


Vocatkinal  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education: 

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs  (VEA,  sec  102(b)). 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (VEA,  pt  F).. , 

Work-study  (VEA,  pt.  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt^  GJ 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  A,  sec.  104) 

Vocational  research: 

Grants  to  States  for  innovation  (VEA  pt  0) 

Curriculum  development  (VEQ,  pt  I) 


Total. 


Higher  education,  student  assistance: 

Subsidized  insured  loans:  Interest  on  prior-year  loans 

Direct  loans  (NOEA  II) 

Institutional  assistance:  Aid  to  land-grant  colleges (Bankhead-Jones  Act). 

ToUl 


20,000,000 20,000,000  +20,000,000 

21,250,000 21,250,000  +21,250.000 

5,500,000 6,000,000  -(-6,000,000 

18,500,000  19,500,000  +19,500,000 

2,380,000 2,380,000  +2,380,000 

16,000,000 16.000,000  +16,000,000 

4,000,000 4,000,000  +4,000.000 

87,630,000 89,130,000  +89,130.000 

143,200,000            160,000,000  196,600,000  +36,600,000 

243,000,000                5.000.000  293,000,000  +288,000,000 

10,080,000 5,040,000  +5,040,000 

396.280,000           165,000,000  494,640,000  +329,640.000 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services(LSCAI,  III) 

Construction  (LSCA  II). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities,  title  III,  part  IV,  Communications  Act  of  1934.. 


40, 709, 000 
7, 092, 500  , 
15, 325, 000 
11,000,000 


18. 000, 000 

"5,'6o6,666' 
4,000,000 


40. 709, 000 

8,000,000 

10,  000. 000 

11,000,000 


+22,  709, 000 

+8,ooaooo 

+5,  000, 000 
+7, 000, 000 


Total. 


Risaarch  and  development  (Cooperative  Research  Act,  except  when  Indicated):  Educatioml  research  and  devalop- 
nient: 

Nutrition  and  health 

Drug  abuse  education  (Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970) 


74, 126, 500 


27, 000, 000 


69, 709, 000 


+42, 709. 000 


2,000,000 

6,000,000 


500,000 
6,000,000 


2,000,000 
8, 000, 000 


+  1,500,000 
+2,  000, 000 


Total  

SaHaudet  College  academic  program. 
Grand  total 


8,000,000 
5,808.000 


6, 500, 000 
6,  866, 000 


10,  000,  000 
7,131,000 


+3,  500,  000 
-1-265,  000 


1,  iOl,  422, 500  775, 366,  OOO        1,409,610,000         +634, 244,  COb 


Increases  over  1971  appropriations  recom- 
mended in  H.R.  7016  as  reported  from  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations 

Increaaa 
Eementary     and     secondary 
education : 
Library     resources      (ESEA 

H)    +$6,000,000 

Bilingual  education    (ESEA 

Vn)    -f-2,000,000 

Strengthening  State  depart- 
ments of  education  (ESEA 
V-A)    +3,260,000 


School  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas +26.843,000 

Education     for     the     handi- 
capped       +10,000,000 

Vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion   - +68,846,000 

Higher  eduation: 
Grants  and  work-study  pro- 
grams   (HZA    1966,    title 

IV)   +200,300,000 

Subsidized     insured     loana 
(HEA   1965,  title  IV); 
Interest  on  insured  stu- 
dent loans +68.400,000 


Program   administration-       +2,200,000 
Direct  loans   (NDEA  XL)...     +60,000,000 
Special    programs    for    the 
disadvantaged        (HEA 
1966,  title  VI) : 

Upward  bound +66,000 

Strengthening      developing 

institutions  ( HEA  HI )  —       +6, 000,  000 
(Construction:       Subsidized 

loans   (HEPA  m) +8,010.000 

Language  training  and  area 

studies  (NDEA  VI);  Pul- 

bright-Hays  Act) +7,300.000 
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h  I 

to 


Education  professions  devel- 
opment: 
Special  programs  serving 
schools  In  low-Income 
areas  (EPDA,  Part  B-1, 
Part    D).- +8,200. 

Libraries      and      educational 
communications : 
Public  libraries  (LSCA  I,  U, 
m)     +907.fcoO 

Research  and  development 4-6,923,  (00 

Salaries  and  expenses +2,  900,  KH) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yielii  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlemtm  from  Masia- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  ,  a  member  of  fhe 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  befor; 
go  into  my  prepared  discussion,  whic 
have  here  today  on  the  bill.  I  want 
advise  my  colleagues  that  on  tomorrow 
when  we  get  into  the  amendment  st^ge 
of  the  bill  I  will  offer  an  amendmen 
strike  out  sections  309  and  310,  the 
called  Whitten  amendments,  and  I 
be  joined  in  that  effort  by  the  gentl 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  year  I 
faced  with  a  diCBcult  decision.  Ha 
served  on  both  the  Treasury-Post  O 
and  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  d^- 
ing  my  12  years  in  Congress,  I  was  offered 
a  position  on  the  distinguished  Labor- 
HEW  Subcommittee.  In  order  to  assune 
that  position,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
relinquish  my  posts  on  the  two  otlier 
subcommittees. 

My  many  years  of  working  with  {he 
programs  and  personnel  of  the  agencies 
under  their  jurisdiction  provided  me  w  th 
a  working  knowledge  of  many  of  (  ur 
coimtry's  most  vital  activities. 

I  shall  miss  my  relationships  w  th 
these  subcommittees.  Nonetheless,  I  um 
most  gratified  with  my  new  position  on 
the  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee,  since  it 
is  intimately  involved  with  so  many  of 
the  programs  that  contribute  to  the  11  e- 
blood  of  this  great  Nation. 

The  first  product  of  the  subcommiti  ee 
this  year  is  the  education  appropra- 
tions  bill.  Some  of  my  distinguished  c  )1- 
leagues  from  the  subcommittee  have  al- 
ready explained  the  features  of  that  Mil 
in  great  depth.  And  I  will  not  rep(at 
their  efforts  here. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  now  Is  focus 
on  some  of  the  important  issues  that  i  re 
embodied  in  this  bill.  Our  educatioiial 
system  is  a  multifaceted  one  in  which 
the  Important  roles  of  all  the  varicus 
educational  programs  must  be  recog- 
nized and  encouraged.  This  Nation  must 
face  up  to  the  problem  of  rising  educa- 
tional costs  without  further  delay 


For  in  the  final  analysis,  the  future 


our  society  will  depend  upon  the  succ(!ss 
of  our  efforts  to  prepare  today's  youth  to 
meet  the  social,  economic,  and  politi((al 
problems  of  the  next  two  decades.  Tliis 
preparation  will  be  severely  affected  if  it 
is  obtained  In  overcrowded  classroo|ns 
and  underfunded  programs.  And  it  vtfill 
be  fatally  affected,  if  we  are  forced  Ito 
slam  the  school  door  shut  in  the  face  [of 
an  inquiring  youngster.  That  is  why  ttie 
bill  we  are  considering  today  is  so  cruci  il. 
Not  all  will  be  satisfied  with  each  of  t  tie 
budget  items  in  the  bill.  I  myself  under- 
stand full  well  the  need  for  constant  a  id 
increasing  support  for  the  living  pro- 
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grams  that  these  cold  budget  figures 
represent.  But  I  do  feel  the  committee 
has  come  out  with  a  reasonable  figure.  If 
we  omit  the  $400  milUon  estimate  for  the 
purchase,  under  a  proposed  new  legisla- 
tive authorization  which  has  not  been 
enacted,  of  student  loan  notes  for  resale 
to  a  National  Student  Loan  Association, 
then  the  committee  recommendation  of 
$4.7  billion  is  a  net  increase  of  $101  mil- 
lion over  the  administration's  request. 

I  would  like  now  to  briefly  touch  upon 
one  of  the  important  programs  that  are 
covered  by  the  bill. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  million 
dollars  is  provided  for  vocational  and 
adult  education — an  $89  million  increase 
over  the  budget  request  and  $63.8  million 
over  last  year's  appropriation.  I  whole- 
heartedly concur  with  the  committee's 
belief  that  vocational  education  pro- 
grams must  be  improved  and  expanded 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ever-increasing 
numbers  of  young  people  whom  the 
schools  should  be.  but  are  not,  preparing 
to  enter  the  world  of  work.  Having  been 
the  product  of  a  vocational  high  school 
program,  I  can  attest  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  such  programs. 

There  are  too  many  students  in  college 
who  do  not  belong  there  and  who  do  not 
realize  that  there  is  dignity  and  respect 
in  the  kind  of  work  for  which  one  can 
qualify  as  the  result  of  vocational  train- 
ing. The  present  plight  of  college  grad- 
uates who  are  trained  for  jobs  that  do 
not  exist  in  today's  tight  labor  market  is 
the  product  in  part  of  a  neglect  in  foster- 
ing a  vigorous  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  emphasize  this  program  to 
downgrade  the  importance  of  the  others 
that  the  bill  provides  for.  Certainly,  the 
elementary  and  higher  education  pro- 
grams, the  library  programs,  the  special 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  are  im- 
portant. I  have  strongly  supported  these 
programs  in  the  past  and  I  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future. 

My  only  point  is  this.  We  must  con- 
sider the  educational  needs  of  all  parts 
of  our  school  age  population.  As  John 
Gardner  expressed  it,  a  society  that 
scorns  its  plumbers  and  exalts  its  phi- 
losophers becomes  a  society  where  "nei- 
ther the  theories  of  the  philosopher  nor 
the  pipes  of  the  plumbers  would  hold  any 
water." 

This  bill  is  a  conscientious  attempt  to 
help  our  young  people  fill  the  diverse 
roles  that  our  Nation  needs  if  it  is  to 
maintain  stability  smd  strength  in  the 
coming  years.  I  urge  its  support. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  IniUally,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  commend  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  again  this  year 
having  an  Office  of  Education  ai>propria- 
tions  bill  before  the  House  so  early  in 
the  session.  I  believe  the  committee  de- 
serves the  commendations  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  of  school  adminis- 
trators throughout  America  for  the  time- 
liness of  this  legislation. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  there  are 
nxmierous  areas  in  the  bill  which  are  des- 
perately in  need  of  strengthening,  and 


it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  will  join  with 
others  in  supporting  amendments  to  in- 
crease fimding  for  a  number  of  programs. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, from  the  superintendent  of  instruc- 
tion for  Henderson,  N.C.  Superintendent 
Randall  wrote: 

Now  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  something  worthwhUe  in  our  educational 
program,  especially  for  the  disadvantaged. 
It  Is  going  to  be  necessary  to  continue  the 
Improvements,  and  the  present  level  of  fund- 
Ing  win  not  permit  this.  In  our  particular 
situation.  It  appears  that  an  additional  20% 
to  25%  will  be  required  for  us  to  maintain 
the  present  level  of  services  under  the  Title  I 
and  Title  II  programs. 

I  chose  to  quote  from  this  letter  be- 
cause in  my  judgment  it  pinpoints  pre- 
cisely the  issues  confronting  us.  There  is 
well-docimiented  and  detailed  evidence 
of  substantial  accomplishments  through- 
out American  education,  because  of  Fed- 
eral assistance.  The  issue  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  build  on  that  record,  or  turn 
our  backs  on  those  who  tell  us  that  con- 
tinued improvements  are  dependent  upon 
increased  funding. 

In  this  battle  to  establish  an  appro- 
priate level  for  Federal  spending  in  edu- 
cation, we  would  be  derelict  in  our  re- 
sponsibilities if  we  failed  to  heed  the 
virtually  unanimous  voice  of  those  who 
work  on  a  daily  basis  with  the  programs 
we  have  established  and  the  objectives  we 
have  set. 

Almost  all  of  the  evidence  gathered  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
during  the  last  few  years  supports  the 
contention  that  Federal  educational  as- 
sistance has  made  a  significant  difference 
in  American  education — but  that  its  full 
potential  has  not  been  realized  due  al- 
most exclusively  to  a  lack  of  adequate 
funding. 

Within  the  last  6  months,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  received 
detailed  responses  to  a  committee  ques- 
tionnaire from  over  7,500  school  super- 
intendents who  represent  approximately 
25  million  students — or  more  than  half 
the  Nation's  total  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  enrollments.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  findings  of  this  study  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  our  debate.  Consider 
the  following : 

Ninety-five  percent  of  our  respondents 
stated  that  title  I  funds  are  being  directed 
toward  the  areas  of  greatest  need. 

The  vast  majority  ranked  insufficient 
funds  as  the  primary  cause  for  the  docu- 
mented disparity  between  the  number 
of  children  receiving  services  and  the 
number  who  should  be. 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  all  respondents 
indicated  that  title  I  has  improved  or 
greatly  improved  the  quality  of  education 
in  their  districts. 

Title  II,  the  school  library  and  text    « 
books  program  received  almost  as  great 
a  vote  of  confidence. 

Ninety-five  percent  responded  that 
Federal  aid  to  education  programs  had 
contributed  toward  improving  the  quality 
of  education  in  their  school  districts. 

Ninety-eight  percent  reported  that 
Federal  assistance  had  contributed  to 
improve  student  performance,  with  49 
percent  indicating  significant  gains. 

This  extensive  sxirvey,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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demonstrates  overwhelmingly  that  if 
problems  exist  in  individual  programs, 
they  lie  not  with  the  concepts  under- 
lying Federal  aid  to  education — but  they 
lie  still,  as  they  have  since  the  inception 
of  these  programs,  with  the  inadequate 
level  of  funding.  Taking  into  account 
these  results,  we  are  talking  about  the 
right  concepts  and  the  right  assump- 
tions—and the  wrong  levels  of  support. 

Let  me  be  more  precise.  It  is  proposed 
that  we  fund  title  I  of  the  ESEA  at  last 
year's  level  of  $1.5  billion.  Now  we  have 
evidence  that  says  we  must  have  two  or 
three  times  as  much  in  appropriations  if 
we  are  to  effectively  carry  out  a  program 
of  compensatory  education  for  all  stu- 
dents who  need  it  and  qualify  for  it. 

I  wish  that  we  were  today  going  to 
vote  on  amendments  to  increase  fund- 
ing in  these  proportions,  but  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  we  are  not.  We  are  talking 
about  only  a  10-percent  increase  for  title 
I.  Is  that  justified?  Is  that  necessary? 

Let  me  share  with  you  results  from  our 
most  recent  survey.  I  would  like  to  under- 
score that  this  information  has  been 
gathered  within  the  last  month.  Prom 
Arkansas — 

Exceptionally  good  programs  have  been 
seriously  hurt  by  Inadequate  funding.  I  be- 
lieve our  School  District  Is  similar  in  Its 
needs  to  the  other  schools  In  this  area  and 
that  we  carmot  effectively  meet  the  needs  of 
our  school  dletrlcts  at  the  present  level  of 
funding  on  all  Titles  of  ESEA— 89-10  of  1965. 
A  16%  raise  In  funding  would  Just  about 
cover  the  added  increase  In  costs  since 
1965. 

From  North  Carolina — 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  a  20  per  cent 
Increase  in  Title  I  fimds.  ...  In  order  to 
maintain  our  present  level  of  operation,  this 
increase  is  necessary  to  keep  up  with  general 
Inflation.  If  funds  are  not  increased,  services 
will  have  to  be  curtailed  under  Title  L 

Prom  California — 

We  will  be  forced  to  cut  services  and/or 
programs  for  disadvantaged  children  if  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1972  remain  at  the  eame  level 
as  19T1.  If  funds  are  cut,  the  effect  on  our 
educational  program  for  the  disadvantaged 
will  be  catastrophic. 

Prom  Iowa — 

As  far  as  Title  I,  ESEA,  Is  concerned,  any 
time  there  is  no  Increase  of  funds  from  one 
year  to  the  next  this  is  a  loss  of  programs  for 
us.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that  each  year  the 
cost  of  personnel  and  services  Increase.  We 
feel  it  woxild  take  about  a  fourteen  per  cent 
Increase  in  Title  I  funds  for  next  year  for  us 
to  maintain  adequately  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren. 

From  Massachusetts — 

Very  simply.  If  Title  I  funding  next  year  Is 
held  to  this  year's  level.  It  will  result  In  either 
a  decrease  in  the  quality  of  the  service  or  a 
reduction  in  the  population  served,  two 
choices  that  are  certainly  less  than  ideal. 

From  Minnesota — 

We  find  that  to  make  our  Title  I  program 
effective  and  on-going  for  the  coming  s«hool 
year,  we  would  need  a  20%  Increase  In  funds, 
if  we  were  to  operate  at  the  present  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
with  letters  from  every  State  of  the 
Union — all  of  which  say  virtually  the 
same  thing — 50  percent  or  more  Is  needed 
to  better  do  the  job — ^but  no  less  than  a 
10-percent  increase  is  necessary  if  we 
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are  to  continue  pn^rrams  and  service  at 
existing  levels.  This  is  not  only  said  of 
title  I,  but  of  all  of  the  titles  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

In  our  studies,  title  n,  ESEA,  the  li- 
brary resources  program,  has  been  time 
and  time  again  cited  as  having  made 
great  improvements  in  particularly  the 
smaller  school  districts.  The  coanmittee 
bill  recognizes  the  value  of  this  program 
and  the  necessity  to  increase  appropria- 
tions beyond  last  year's  level.  But  it  fails 
to  go  far  enoug-h.  The  proposed  $5  million 
additional  is  necessary,  in  my  judgment, 
if  we  are  to  maintain  the  program  at 
previous  levels. 

So  too  the  $15  million  increase  pro- 
posed for  title  m  is  necessary  to  simply 
keep  things  going  at  an  even  keel. 

With  respect  to  vocational  education, 
I  share  the  view  of  the  committee  which, 
in  its  report,  states : 

Vocational  Education  programs  should  be 
Improved  and  expended  to  meet  the  needs 
oif  a  far  larger  group  of  young  people. 

I  disagree  that  the  committee  Increase 
over  the  President's  budget  and  the  level 
of  fimding  last  year  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  far  larger  group  referred  to.  State 
plans  fUed  with  the  Office  of  Education 
show  a  total  need  of  over  $775  million  for 
all  vocational  education  programs, 
whereas  the  committee  bill  would  pro- 
vide only  $502,142,000. 

Let  us  do  as  Is  suggested  in  the  com- 
mittee report  and  move  in  a  substantial 
way  to  meet  the  needs  by  agreeing  with 
the  proposed  amendment  to  add  on  an 
additional  $50  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  distressed 
by  the  recommendations  in  the  field  of 
higher  education.  Forty  days  of  hearings 
last  year  and  continued  hearings  this 
year  in  our  committee  have  convinced  me 
that  we  are  indeed  in  a  financial  crisis  in 
higher  education.  It  is  a  crisis  being  ex- 
perienced not  only  by  colleges  smd  uni- 
versities, but  by  parents  and  students 
as  well. 

Let  me  just  illustrate  in  one  instance 
how  far  we  are  from  meeting  the  needs 
in  higher  education.  An  administration- 
sponsored  study  suggests  that  at  a  time 
when  Upward  Bound  was  serving  just 
23,200  students,  the  number  of  students 
who  would  be  eligible  for  and  capable  of 
benefiting  from  the  program  was  esti- 
mated at  approximately  250,000.  The  cost 
of  the  program  then  was  $30,900,000.  If 
the  program  were  expanded  to  include 
the  250,000  students  capable  of  benefiting 
from  it  and  eligible  for  it,  the  total  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
$330  million.  Compare  this  with  the  bill 
before  us  which  suggests  that  $30,100,000 
be  appropriated  for  Upward  Bound  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Again,  I  wish  we  were  voting  to  in- 
crease it  in  the  proportion  that  I  have 
referred  to.  But  we  are  not.  But  this  sug- 
gests to  me  that  we  must  at  the  very 
minimum  increase  these  programs  by  $5 
million.  A  $5  million  add-on  as  is  pro- 
posed is  only  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
returning  to  the  fiscal  year  1971  level  of 
student  participation  in  Upward  Boimd, 
Talent  Search,  and  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged students. 

Equally  distressing  Is  the  failure  tigaln 


to  provide  either  direct  grants  or  loans 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  college 
academic  facilities.  My  colleagues  will  re- 
call the  President's  comment  of  last 
March: 

Not  nearly  enough  attention  is  being 
focused  on  the  2-year  community  colleges 
so  Important  to  the  careers  of  so  many 
young  people. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  state- 
ment holds  true  today  Inasmuch  as  the 
2-year  community  college  movement  Is 
desperately  in  need  of  funds  to  assist  in 
the  construction  of  facilities. 

It  is  well  d(x;umented  that  we  should 
be  spending  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  loans  and  grants  in  the  facilities  pro- 
gram. This  Is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
pending  bill  which  In  effect  terminates 
the  program  of  direct  Federal  loans  and 
grants  for  construction. 

The  sunendment  which  will  provide  for 
a  very  modest  funding  for  both  Junior 
colleges  and  4-year  colleges,  will  continue 
the  program  at  a  totally  inadequate  level, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  action  we  must 
take  in  this  time  of  crisis  for  all  of  high- 
er education. 

Turning  to  student  assistance,  I  want 
first  to  compliment  the  committee  for 
having  restored  and  increased  funding 
for  the  national  defense  student  loan 
program.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  want  to 
have  the  impression  created  that  the 
$293  million  proposed  appropriation  will 
meet  the  needs.  Thus,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  institutions  across  the 
country  have  requested  a  total  of  $389 
million  in  student  loan  funds — almost 
$100  million  more  than  the  amount 
which  will  be  available . 

I  point  this  out,  because  I  do  not  think 
we  can  take  that  much  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  a  direct  appropriation  for  the 
student  loan  program  is  being  provided. 
I  am  pleased  and  thankful  that  it  is.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  must  consider  also 
that  for  the  EOG  program,  the  amount  is 
far  below  what  is  needed.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  college  work-study  program. 
Institutions  have  shown  a  need  for  over 
$645  million  in  work-study  and  EOG 
fimds.  The  committee  bill  does  not  meet 
that  demand.  To  be  more  precise,  in  the 
committee  bill,  only  430,000  students  will 
be  able  to  participate  in  work-study,  the 
same  number  as  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram last  year.  No  additional  funds  are 
provided  for  the  EOG  program  for  1971- 
72,  and  it  is  proposed  for  1972-73  that 
the  appropriation  be  curtailed.  In  the 
face  of  increasing  college  costs,  increas- 
ing wages  which  affect  work-study,  and 
inadequate  support  for  student  loans,  it 
is  mandatory  that  we  at  least  provide  for 
the  extremely  modest  $30  million  increase 
proposed  by  the  Hathaway  amendment. 

Finally,  may  I  turn  to  the  library  pro- 
grams, and  again  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  committee  on  having  restored  the 
programs  to  the  approximate  level  of 
last  year.  Nevertheless,  we  are  at  a  time 
when  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  fact 
that  15  million  people  in  this  country 
have  no  library  service  at  all.  The  ap- 
proval of  the  amendment  to  increase 
fimds  for  libraries  will  put  us  on  the  right 
track  so  that  we  can  make  a  dent  in 
eliminating  the  remaining  deficit  of  vol- 
umes in  our  public  libraries 
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Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  eiip- 
port  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hatha wiy) 
to  add  $728.6  million  to  HJl.  7016,  the 
Office  of  Education  appropriation  bill. 
This  amendment  will  restore  program 
fxmding  to  fiscal  1971  levels  with  an  al- 
lowance for  increased  program  costs  *nd 
Increased  enrollment.  | 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  have  consistently  sop- 
ported  reasonable  increases  in  education 
appropriations  based  go.  normal  increaees 
in  the  costs  of  education  and  the  ex- 
pansion in  student  enrollments.  The  Con- 
gress has  in  the  past  agreed  with  this 
approach,  but  unfortunately,  the  Presi- 
dent has  vetoed  the  last  two  education 
appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  1970  and  fis- 
cal 1971,  which  required  action  to  over- 
ride. This  year  the  administration  again 
recommended  an  appropriation  level  l>e- 
low  that  of  fiscal  1971  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  In- 
creased that  budget  request  to  a  level 
which  still  falls  slightly  below  the  amount 
appropriated  last  year.  The  committee 
bill  recommends  $1,822  billion  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  cotn- 
pared  to  nearly  $1,847  last  year,  "the 
amendment  wUl  increase  that  recom- 
mended level  by  $208  million.  Most  of 
that  increase  would  be  used  to  finai^ce 
cost  increases  in  the  title  I  program 
which  provides  Federal  assistance  lor 
school  districts  with  high  percentages]  of 
disadvantaged  clilldren.  This  is  the  heirt 
of  the  education  bill  and  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  spend  more  dollars  in  t))is 
area. 

In  addition  to  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs,  the  amend- 
ment would  provide  increases  for  pifo- 
grams  in  higher  education,  vocational 
and  adult  education,  library  construction, 
and  Impact  aid  to  districts  with  laijge 
numbers  of  Federal  employees  a|id 
servicemen. 

The  92d  Congress  has  already  taken  a 
number  of  stands  on  Issues  which  in- 
volved the  reshaping  of  domestic  priori- 
ties. During  the  past  3  years  there  has 
been  a  gradual  increase  in  domestic  pro- 
grams as  the  national  security  portion  iof 
the  budget  consimies  less  of  the  toial 
Federal  revenues.  Education  has  been  the 
major  area  of  the  domestic  program 
which  the  Congress  seems  most  willing  to 
assign  a  very  high  priority.  Our  actioms 
during  the  last  two  debates  on  education 
appropriation  measm-es  indicates  that 
this  is  an  area  where  Congress  fav(jrs 
additional  investment  of  our  financial 
resources. 

Now  it  is  time  to  reaffirm  that  con- 
gressional intent  and  to  emphasize  that 
priority  by  increasing  the  funding  level 
for  fiscal  1972.  The  amendment  woiild 
add  $728.6  million  to  a  bill  which  rec- 
ommends a  $4.77  billion  appropriation. 
The  increase  is  justified  if  only  to  main- 
tain existing  levels  and  recognize 
creased  costs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  and  the  bill  to  record  th^lr 
desire  to  assign  a  high  priority  to  edu- 
cation programs.  I 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  tjhe 
Hathaway  amendment  proposes  to  aild 


the 


$10,000,000  to  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation for  the  college  library  re- 
sources program,  title  II-A  of  the  fflgher 
Education  Act,  bringing  the  total  for 
fiscal  year  1972  to  $20,000,000. 

This  program  has  helped  academic 
libraries  build  their  collections  to  better 
serve  the  students  and  faculty  of  their 
institutions.  But  enrollments  continue  to 
grow  and  curriculimi  needs  change.  The 
library  must  expand  and  adapt  to  these 
new  conditions.  In  addition,  title  n-A 
funds  are  crucially  important  to  the  de- 
velopment of  libraries  in  new  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Community  colleges 
and  technical  institutes  are  opening  their 
doors  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week,  and  the 
expense  of  starting  an  academic  library 
from  scratch  is  more  than  these  small 
colleges  could  bear  without  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  administration  has  said  that  one 
reason  for  reducing  the  appropriation 
request  for  this  program  is  because  it  has 
had  marginal  effect.  But  a  recent  survey 
of  college  librarians  showed  that  this  was 
not  the  case  in  90  percent  of  the  institu- 
tions. Also,  most  librarians  reported  in- 
creased support  from  the  college  admin- 
istration above  and  beyond  what  was 
necessary  for  matching  fimds. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  already 
received  1,800  appUcations  totaling  $29.- 
000,000  in  basic  and  supplemental  grants 
for  fiscal  year  1971  fimds.  and  500  appli- 
cations for  special  purpose  grants  are 
anticipated.  The  amo\mt  requested  will  be 
about  $34,000,000.  And  to  meet  expressed 
needs  of  this  magnitude,  the  bill  before 
you  provides  only  $10  million. 

In  Minnesota,  for  example,  only  22  out 
of  the  44  eligible  colleges  are  likely  to 
receive  grants.  We  must  not  allow  this 
situation  to  occur  again.  By  approving  an 
increase  in  funds  to  $20,000,000  we  will 
not  meet  all  the  needs,  but  all  will  come 
closer  to  It  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

The  same  kind  of  disparity  in  fimding 
recommendations  is  found  in  the  title 
n-B  program  for  training  in  library  and 
information  science.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tlOTi  expects  175  applications  for  $15 
million  in  grants  to  fund  continuing 
education  institutes.  The  present  rec- 
ommendation proposes  only  $2  million 
to  take  care  of  both  institutes  and  fel- 
lowships for  graduate  study. 

The  Nation's  libraries— all  types,  in- 
cluding school,  public,  academic,  re- 
search, and  special— need  10.000  more 
professional  librarians  to  provide  good 
service  to  all  their  clients.  Even  the  well- 
stocked  library,  housed  in  the  most  mod- 
em building,  needs  the  expertise  of 
trained  librarians  to  lead  the  consumer 
to  the  information  he  desires.  The  deans 
of  the  47  accredited  library  schools  in 
the  United  States  report  that  they  need 
692  master  and  149  doctoral  fellowship 
grants  for  the  coming  academic  year. 
Cutbacks  in  these  awards  would  seri- 
ously jeopardize  schools  of  library  sci- 
ence including  the  one  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  Many  awards  are  used  to 
attract  top-quality  minority  group  mem- 
bers into  the  profession.  Even  $4  mil- 
lion, as  proposed  by  the  Hathaway 
amendment,  will  be  far  from  adequate 
to  satisfy  these  demands  for  personnel. 


but  it  may  keep  the  program  from  dylna 
out  completely.  ^ 

Although  I  have  spoken  about  the 
Ubrary  programs  Involving  higher  edu- 
cation, I  am  also  most  concerned  about 
other  education  programs.  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway). 

riNANCINO    HIGRZS   KBTTCATION 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to' be 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  to  HJl. 
7016,  the  Office  of  Education  approprla-* 
tion  bill.  I  believe  that  some  very  basic 
issues  are  raised  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment and  need  to  be  considered  here  and 
now.  We  are  talking  about  guaranteeing 
educational  opportimity.  Nowhere  is  the 
challenge  greater  than  at  the  higher 
education  level.  In  part  it  means  pro- 
viding every  qualified  student  the 
wherewithal  to  pursue  a  postsecondary 
education.  It  also  means  strengthening 
oiu-  educational  institutions  so  that  they 
can  do  their  job  adequately. 

This  is  no  small  challenge.  The  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Higher  Education, 
which  has  rendered  inestimable  service 
to  the  higher  education  community  and 
to  the  country,  in  its  study  "A  Chance 
to  Learn,"  proposed  some  higher  educa- 
tion gosds  for  1976.  The  commission  rec- 
ommended that  "economic  barriers  to 
college  and  university  access  be  re- 
moved," and  that  "all  students  with  the 
motivation  and  ability  to  gain  access  to 
and  complete  higher  education  should 
receive  the  financial  aid  to  do  so.  .  .  ." 
The  commission  suggested  that  an  ef- 
fective program  to  achieve  this  goal 
would  draw  an  additional  1  million  col- 
lege students  by  1976.  Of  these,  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  would  be  from  ethnic 
minorities. 

Mr.  (Z^airman,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  limiting  appropriations  for  educa- 
tional opportunity  grsmts  and  work- 
study  grants  to  simply  maintain  last 
year's  level  is  not  the  way  to  remove  the 
financial  barriers  to  low-income  stu- 
dents. What  do  we  say  to  these  1  million, 
prospective  new  students?  What  do  we 
say  to  those  disadvantaged  students 
identified  and  encouraged  imder  other 
federally  supported  programs  like  Tal- 
ent Search,  Upward  Bound,  and  special 
services  programs?  Is  equal  educational 
opportimity  to  be  a  sham?  I  believe  that 
the  $30  million  increase  for  educational 
opportunity  and  work-study  grants 
represents  a  modest  effort  to  reach  our 
educational  goals.  Maintaining  last 
year's  level  is  a  step  backward. 

Hand  in  hand  with  any  effort  to  make 
college  more  accessible  must  be  a  broad 
attempt  to  help  our  institutions  to  ac- 
commodate great  increases  in  enroll- 
ment and  to  strengthen  their  present 
programs.  Some  of  the  increases  in  the 
proposed  amendments  are  intended  to 
do  just  that.  One  area  in  which  our  col- 
leges and  imiversitles  are  in  critical  heed 
of  assistance  is  in  the  construction'  of 
facilities.  The  reported  bill  would  con- 
tinue the  near  vacuum  of  assistance  in 
this  area.  We  propose  that  $99  million  be 
appropriated  for  titles  I  and  n  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  This 
will  enable  some  of  our  colleges  to  build 
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the  undergraduate  and  graduate  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  they  have  been 
forced  to  postpone  building  because 
funds  have  been  imavailable. 

Other  colleges  are  struggUng  simply 
to  maintain  their  current  level  of  opera- 
tion Many  of  these  are  new  institutions 
feeling  the  pinch  of  inflation  perhaps 
more  acutely  than  others.  It  is  these  in- 
stitutions we  try  to  assist  under  title 
ni  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I'he 
proposed  amendment  would  increase 
title  in  appropriations  by  $52  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  wlxich  the  package  being  con- 
sidered today  would  put  funds  where 
they  are  most  needed.  I  beUeve  that  we 
must  stand  up  and  be  counted  if  we  sup- 
port equal  educational  opportunity  in 
fact  and  not  just  in  theory.  I  would  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  consider 
seriously  the  Importance  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment  in  working  realisti- 
cally toward  the  achievement  of  equal 
educational  opportimities  for  all  Amer- 
icans. It  is  a  goal  we  carmot  afford  to 
compromise. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill,  H.R.  7016,  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972.  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

GENSRAL  LEAVC 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
on  HJR.  7016^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5981.  AUTHORIZING  FEED 
GRAIN  BASES  IN  LIEU  OF  SUGAR 
BEET  PROPORTIONATE  SHARES 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  356  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  356 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl. 
8981)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  feed  grain  bases,  wheat 
domestic  allotments,  and  upland  cotton  base 
acreage  allotments  for  certain  growers  of 
•ugax  beets.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hotirs.  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Oonmilttee  shall  rise 


and  report  the  bill  to  the  Houae  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  m 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendment  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  5981.  it  shall  be  in  order  m 
the  House  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bill  8.  795  and  to  move  to  stxlke  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate 
bUl  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisians 
contained  in  H.R.  5981  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  TTie  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  ,  is  recognized  for 
1  hoixr. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  356  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5981 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiure 
to  establish  feed  grain  bases,  wheat 
dwnestlc  allotments,  and  upland  cotton 
base  acreage  allotments  for  certain 
growers  of  sugar  beets.  The  resolution 
also  provides  that,  after  the  passage  of 
HJl.  5981,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take  S. 
795  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  amend 
it  with  the  House-passed  language. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5981  is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agricultiore  to 
establish  feed  grain  bases  for  certain 
growers  of  sugar  beets. 

There  were  sugar  beet  factories 
operating  for  several  years  at  Chasta, 
Minn.,  West  Jordan.  Utah,  and  Hardin. 
Mont.,  which  provided  processing  facil- 
ities for  sugar  beets  grown  in  those  areas. 
These  factories  ceased  to  operate  in  Jan- 
uary, leaving  the  sugar  beet  growers 
without  a  market  for  their  beets. 

This  legislation  would  preclude  the 
Secretary  from  awarding  any  farm  a 
feed  grain  base  larger  than  the  number 
of  acres  devoted  to  sugar  beets  in  1959-60 
and  there  should  be  no  dual  benefits 
awarded  to  eligible  farmers.  The  feed 
grain  base  acreage  established  would  re- 
main In  effect  for  subsequent  years  which 
would  mean  that  the  State  and  national 
totals  would  be  increased  by  the  amount 
of  the  new  btises. 

If  new  feed  grain  bases  are  established 
for  60,000  acres  formerly  in  BUgart>eets, 
12,000  acres  would  be  set  aside  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $58  per  acre  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say  that  at  the 
time  the  bill  was  under  consideration 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  it 
was  felt  that  the  maximimi  amount  it 
could  cost  would  be  approximately  $700.- 
000.  There  are  later  figures,  and  I  believe 
up-to-date  figures  will  be  given  by  the 
committee,  which  indicate  the  cost  prob- 
ably will  be  below  $200,000,  and  a  very 
small  number  of  fanners  will  be  Involved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  356  in  order  that  the 
House  may  consider  H.R.  5981. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  say  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  I  support 
farm  legislation.  This  afternoon  I  find 
myself  in  a  position  of  having  not  only 
to  oppose  this  legislation  but  also  to 
oppose  the  rule. 

I  would  like  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  the  vote  in  the  Rules  Committee  was 


7  to  7.  Then  one  Member  withdrew  his 
vote.  By  reason  of  this  fact,  this  bill  is  be- 
ing debated  today.  So  this  is  not  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  has  overwhelming  sup- 
port in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  or 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

This  bill,  in  my  humble  judgment,  will 
set  a  very  poor  precedent,  and  it  will  keep 
a  lot  of  scorn  on  our  legitimate  farm  pro- 
grams. Certainly  everyone  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  farm  programs  knows  we 
have  had  a  considerable  amoimt  of  ad- 
verse publicity  over  the  years  because  of 
misapplications  in  the  program.  Now  if 
the  House  acts  favorably  on  this  piece 
of  legislation  we  are  going  to  get,  and 
rightfully  so,  a  lot  more  unwanted  and 
adverse  publicity.  We  shouldn't  bring  our 
legitimate  progrsmis  into  dispute. 

What  does  this  bill  propose  to  do?  It 
proposes  to  give  a  few  Montana,  Utah, 
and  Minnesota  beet  producers  feed  grain 
base  acres.  In  order  to  partlcipiate  in  the 
program  they  would  then  idle  20  percent 
of  these  base  acres  which  would  be  pay- 
ing them  for  not  growing  com  that  they 
never  grew  in  the  first  place. 
How  ridiculous  can  one  become? 
Why  should  we  give  a  select  few  beet 
growers  com  base  acres  at  the  same 
time  legitimate — and  I  emphasize  that 
"legitimate" — com  producers  in  this  Na- 
tion are  pleading  for  additional  com 
bases  and  they  cannot  obtain  them? 

I  think  this  is  unjust,  unfair,  and  prec- 
edent shattering  legislation.  The  mere 
fact  that  it  only — and  I  put  this  in  quo- 
tation marks — "only"  is  going  to  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  $700,000 
a  year  is  no  reason  for  us  to  pass  it. 

I  say  to  you  this  afternoon  that  we 
should  not  be  debating  such  a  bill.  It 
never  should  have  been  reported  by  the 
great  Committee  on  Agriculture  nor 
given  a  rule  by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  recall  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  and  I  sat  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  several  years  back. 
I  learned  from  that  experience  that  he 
represents  feed  grain  farmers  in  his 
State.  Our  States  are  quite  similar.  We 
have  extensive  com  acreage.  If  his  ex- 
perience is  the  same  as  mine,  I  know 
he  has  literally  himdreds  of  farmers  in 
his  district  who  would  like  very  much 
to  have  a  bigger  base  for  feed  grain  so 
that  they  can  get  more  pasmients  out  of 
this  program.  I  know  of  no  way  in  which 
they  can  accomplish  that,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  bill  certainly  discrim- 
inates very  directly  against  the  interests 
of  those  farmers  in  your  district  as  weU 
as  farmers  elsewhere  who  plant  com. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  gentleman  that  it  does  discrimi- 
nate against  every  com  producer. 

Let  me  say  this  and  this  was  not  re- 
vealed before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
some  of  these  beet  producers  who  would 
come  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
if  it  becomes  law,  now  are  producing 
com.  What  does  this  mean?  This  means 
that  this  select  few  will  get  additional 
com  acres  that  other  com  producers  of 
the  Nation  are  not  entitled  to.  So  I  think 
this  makes  it  doubly  bad. 
I  think  this  House  in  its  wisdom  this 
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^  H  Tp"^^  u"ko  i^°f ^''^If  '!?''"  ^]^^  '■"  '^     ^'^*'*  ^*=*  '^^'''^  ^^'■««*^  <^o«s  *"°''  pay-    of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
and  send  it  back  to  the  Committee  <|n     ments  in  disaster  situations.  However,     supports  this  bill.  '-""'"^e,  wnich 

the  proponents  of  this  particular  bill  on  Mr.  LATTA.  i  understand  that    but 

which  the  rule  is  now  being  considered  the  question  was  whether  or  not  the 

were  so  anxious  to  push  it  through  in  its  gentleman  knew  whether  the  Depart 

^....„f  * ,  u-.„„<„„  ..  ..„.„-  .v..  j^gj^j  j^^jj  suppoj^jj  tj^g  legislation  a^ 

it  passed  the  Senate  with  wheat  and  cot- 
ton in  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  the  Department  in  connection 
with  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  a  mistake? 

Mr.  LAITA.  Oh.  I  think  since  I  have 
been  here,  and  since  the  gentleman  has 
been  here,  that  they  have  made  a  lot  of 
mistakes,  and  I  think  this  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  was  present  dur- 
ing the  testimony  by  the  one  witness, 
Dr.  Brimthaver,  and  I  believe  that  my 
colleagues  who  were  present  there  at 
the  same  time  will  agree  with  me  that 
his  defense  of  the  bill  can  hardly  be 
called  enthusiastic. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  want  to 
commend  the  statement  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has  made, 
and  that  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross).  I  do  not 
believe  we  need  to  spend  very  much  time 
on  this  rule.  I  think  that  we  can  very 
well  dispense  with  prolonged  debate,  and 
simply  knock  this  thing  in  the  head  by 
voting  down  the  rule  and  going  about  our 
business. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio — since 
I  have  only  one  other  speaker,  and  then 
I  am  going  to  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion— whether  the  gentleman  has  fur- 
ther requests  for  time? 

Mr.  LATTA.  In  response  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  California,  let  me 


Agriculture 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Will  the  genUeman  yie  d 
tome? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  » 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Is  it  not  true  that  not 
only  are  these  beet  farmers  in  Utah  ar  d 
Montana  not  producing  feed  grains  ut 
this  time,  but  also  true  that  most  of  the:  n 
have  never  in  their  entire  lives  been 
feed  grain  producers? 

Yet.  this  bill  would  treat  them  as  fe<d 
grain  producers  and  invite  them  into  the 
feed  grain  program. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  Is  absd- 
lutely  correct.  The  gentleman  is  a  men  - 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ruli  is 
in  opposition  to  this  rule. 

I  might  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion since  he  sits  on  this  committee,  why 
did  they  select  the  feed  grains  program 
for  such  an  amendment? 

The  Senate  in  its  "wisdom"  Included 
the  wheat  program  in  its  legislation. 
Then,  I  might  go  further  and  ask  the 
gentleman  why  they  did  not  include  th|e 
tobacco  and  cotton  programs  and  mal^e 
them  available  to  these  select  few? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  think  th4t 
the  answer  is  very  obvious,  that  they  dij 
not  want  to  attract  the  opposition  of 
wheat  producers  and  the  cotton  pr^ 
ducers    and    producers   of   other   co 
modi  ties.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  fo: 
originally   drawn   this  bill  would  ha 
invited  the  sugar  beet  growers  under  t: 
protective  umbrella  of  the  wheat  an 
cotton   programs   as  well   as   the   fee 
grains  program.  But  they  decided  to  n 
move   those   provisions,    apparently. 
order  to  attract  support  from  the  whci 
and  cotton  areas  of  the  coimtry  and  thi 
feed  grain  program  is  left  saddled  wit: 
the  burden  and  the  danger  of  this  es^ 
sentially  private  relief  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  genj- 
tleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myf- 
self  2  additional  minutes. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  quesf 
Hon:  Did  the  committee  consider  th^ 
possibility  of  putting  these  acres  Into  4 
land  retirement  program  or  something 
like  that  rather  than  putting  them  in  thf 
feed  grain  program? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  may  be  faulty  In 
recollection  on  that  particular  point 
do  not  have  any  distinct  recollection  o; 
that.  However,  there  was  only  one  wit 
ness  who  appeared  to  testify  before  thi 
Livestock  and  Grains  Subcommittee  an 
that  was  Dr.  Carroll  Brunthaver.  th 
acting  suiministrator  of  the  program 

I  did  ask  him  if  it  would  not  be  mor 
appropriate  to  treat  the  problem  of  thesi 
sugar  f  amers  in  the  context  of  the  Suga 
Act  which  does  provide  a  very  generou 
benefit  and  imder  which  these  sugar  bee 
farmers  have  been  operating  for  many] 
many  years.  As  I  recall,  his  reply  wa< 
that  the  Department  would  have  no  ob-t 
Jectlon  to  considering  that  route  whlcl: 
would  be  more  appropriate  and  thej 
would  have  no  objection  to  considering 
and  cooperating  in  the  drafting  of  ar 
amendment   to   bring   this    under   th< 


present  form  of  bringing  it  under  the 
feed  grains  program,  we  were  not  able  to 
explore  that  more  logical  and  sensible 
vehicle  for  relief  for  the  problem  of  the 
sugar  farmers,  which  Is  the  Sugar  Act, 
rather  than  thrusting  it  upon  the  feed 
grains  program. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  and  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Mayne)  to  answer  a  question  for 
me.  I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne)  .  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  Department,  of  course,  supports 
this  bill  and  it  was  the  Department 
that  suggested  the  striking  out  of  "up- 
land cotton"  and  "the  domestic  wheat 
allotments"?  It  was  their  recommenda- 
tion. The  bill  does,  if  anyone  of  course 
looked  at  it  which  is  pending  before  us 
today  did  cover  those  commodities,  but 
the  Department  which  favors  and  sup- 
ports the  legislation  asked  that  these 
be  stricken  because  of  the  problems  they 
would  have  in  the  administration  of  it. 
Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  do  not  know,  I  would 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  California 
what  the  discussions  were  between  the 
Department  and  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  which  resulted  in  that  deletion  of 
the  wheat  and  cotton  programs. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  will  agree, 
though,  that  Dr.  Brunthaver  sjjecifically 
had  an  amendment  in  his  hand  to  rec- 
ommend striking  this  out  at  the  time 
that  he  appeared  before  the  committee, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  He  certainly  approved 
and  agreed  with  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that,  and  I  would  not  wish  to 


give  any  other  impression.  But  I  do  say    ^^^^  *^*^  ^  ^°  ^^^  °'^^  further  request 
that  the  result  is  that  my  good  friends    ^*""  *'^^- 


who  fight  with  great  fervor  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  cotton  and  wheat  farm- 
ers of  this  coimtry  will  leave  the  farm- 
ers in  the  feed  grain  sections  of  the 
country  holding  the  bag. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  ,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  would  yield  for  a  question 
the  gentleman  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  Department  testified  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  Now,  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  or  not  the  Department 
testified  in  support  of  the  legislation  as 
it  passed  the  Senate  when  it  Included 
wheat  and  cotton? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  Department  testified  in 
support  of  the  legislation,  and  recom- 
mended an  amendment  which  the  com- 
mittee adopted  with  respect  to  striking 
wheat  and  domestic  allotments  of  upland 
cotton.  That  was  what  I  was  trying  to 
make  clear  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne)  . 

This  was  done  on  the  recommendation 


Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentl^nan  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
somewhat  mixed  emotions  that  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  on  this  bill. 

For  even  its  most  ardent  supporters 
simply  must  recognize  the  humor  in  this 
proposal,  which  defies  all  precedents  by 
offering  farmers  a  subsidy  not  to  grow 
a  crop  which  they  have  never  grown 
before. 

This  situation  is  so  downright  laugh- 
able, Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  prepared 
an  amendment  to  provide  similar  relief 
to  our  Washington  Senators,  who  have 
likewise  never  grown  com  at  RFK  St«idi- 
um.  Despite  yesterday's  excellent  begin- 
ning, I  suspect  Mr.  Short  is  still  looking 
for  all  the  financial  help  he  can  get.  And, 
I  submit  that  my  amendment  is  just  as 
logical  as  this  bill. 

Now  let's  be  very  clear  that  our  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  is  not  based  on  a  con- 
viction that  these  sugar  beet  farmers  are 
not  in  need  of  assistance.  Possibly  a  le- 
gitimate way  can  be  found  to  help  them. 
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I  would  hope  so.  But  this  bill  is  not  the 

my. 

It  will  only  further  distort  our  already 
discredited  farm  program. 

It  has  been  an  interesting  study  of 
jiouse  procedure  to  witness  the  way  this 
hill's  supporters  have  sheepishly  waivered 
about  whether  or  not  to  go  through  with 
this  01-starred  scheme.  Indeed  there  are 
indications  that  some  of  its  key  sup- 
porters are  now  seriously  considering 
abandoning  it.  Unfortimately  adl  of  its 
supporters  have  not  yet  seen  the  light. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  up  to  us, 
here  and  now,  to  have  done  with  this 
senseless,  special  interest  bill. 

Our  time  before  the  recess  is  all  too 
short  to  properly  consider  a  massive  edu- 
cation bill,  involving  $4.7  bilhon,  affect- 
ing milUons  of  schoolchildren  aroimd  the 
Nation,  to  take  up  time  with  this  ridicu- 
lous measure. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  the  rule  on  this  real  deadbeat 
bill.  Let  us  return  to  the  serious  business 
at  hand. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

PiNDLEY). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
vote  occurs  on  the  rule,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
line  at  the  top  of  page  3  of  the  committee 
r«x)rt.  It  might  be  that  some  Members, 
after  reading  that,  would  assume  that 
some  grave  hardship  would  fall  upon  the 
sugar  beet  producers  of  the  past  in  Mon- 
tana because  of  the  failure  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  actual  truth  is  that  there  Is  not  a 
thing  in  the  world  that  keeps  these  sugar 
beet  growers  from  growing  com  today  or 
tomorrow.  We  do  not  have  to  pass  this 
bill  to  enable  them  to  plant  com.  "They 
can  plant  corn  on  every  square  inch  of 
their  land  that  was  planted  to  sugar  beets 
in  past  years. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  they 
have  put  down  their  fertilizer  and,  there- 
fore, they  have  a  hardship  because  they 
cannot  get  the  advantage  of  the  fertili- 
zation of  the  soil.  But  they  can  plant 
com  on  it  and  go  ahead  stnd  raise  a  crop 
on  every  square  inch  of  this  fertilized 
land. 

I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  any 
Members  would  assume  that  there  is  any 
grave  hardship  to  be  borne  by  former 
producers  of  sugar  beets  by  the  failure 
of  this  bill.  The  facts  simply  do  not  bear 
that  out. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  he  is  bringing  up 
a  very  valid  argmnent  against  this  bill. 
We  have  many  farmers  in  Ohio  who  are 
now  raising  com  who  do  not  participate 
in  this  program.  These  farmers  in  these 
couple  of  States  affected  by  this  bill,  as 
the  gentleman  has  indicated,  can  grow 
com  or  any  other  crop  they  wish  to  grow 
without  going  into  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  fact  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  futures  prices  of  com  is 
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rather  good  compared  with  previous 
years  and  these  farmers,  if  they  wish, 
should  go  ahead  and  plant  corn  and 
leave  us  alone. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Mayne)  . 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  agree  with  the  request  for  a  "no"  vote 
on  the  rule  that  has  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte).  I  cannot  join  with  him  in  any 
spirit  of  levity  or  humor  about  the  effect 
of  the  bill.  H.R.  5981.  because  this  is  a 
matter  of  dead  seriousness  to  the  feed- 
grain  farmers  of  this  country. 

Precisely  the  sort  of  thing  which  Rep- 
resentatives from  feed-grain  sections 
warned  about  in  the  sutwommittee  is 
taking  place  now.  "This  bill  is  so  unwise 
and  unreasonable  that  it  is  being  used 
to  ridicule  a  very  important  and  vitally 
necessary  program,  the  feed-grain  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  States  of  Utah  and  Montana, 
which  are  the  principal  beneficiaries  of 
this  biU,  there  is  a  total  of  only  186,000 
feed- grain  base  acres  out  of  a  total  na- 
tional feed-grain  base  of  113.400,000 
acres. 

In  my  State  of  Iowa  alone,  there  are 
more  than  13 '/2  million  feed-grain  base 
acres.  ITiis  program  has  been  built  up 
through  the  years  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer  as  well  as  the  feed-grain  pro- 
ducers of  this  country.  We  cannot  afford 
to  have  it  tinkered  with  and  exploited 
and  raided  as  is  being  done  here  for  the 
benefit  of  the  producers  of  some  other 
commodity,  which  just  does  not  make 
sense.  It  is  not  fair.  It  should  be  promptly 
put  to  an  end  fay  the  defeat  of  this  rule. 
I  urge  you,  and  not  in  any  spirit  of 
humor  or  levity,  but  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
plete earnestness  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  sensible  farm  programs  in  this 
country,  and  I  am  one  who  has  fought 
for  that  even  before  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress, then  we  cannot  have  them  misused 
in  this  most  ill-conceived  and  mischie- 
vous manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  rnyself 
2  minutes. 

"The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rather 
amused  by  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  because  not  only  do 
they  reveal  how  little  he  knows  about  the 
subject,  but  also  how  little  he  knows 
about  the  farm  program  which  we  are 
operating  imder  today.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  my  good  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE) .  Many  of  us  have 
heard  from  him  over  the  years  on  farm 
legislation.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne)  did 
set  the  record  straight  that  these  farm 
programs  are  serious  business.  I  do  not 
agree  with  him  that  this  particular  little 
emergency  bill  here  today  represents  all 
the  danger  to  his  great  com  state  that 
he  sees  in  it  because,  frankly,  based  on 
the  best  figures  I  have  been  able  to  come 
up  with,  the  total  amoimt  of  feed  grain 
acreage  involved  here  is  less  than  one 
three-thousandths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  feed  grains  base.  So  I  just  wonder 


how  much  furor  you  can  raise  over  one 
little  matter  of  emergency  legislation  to 
help  a  small  group  of  farmers. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
bill  represents  no  precedent.  "This  House 
traditionally,  and  I  know  in  the  last  15 
years,  has  passed  dozens  of  small  bills  to 
help  select  groups  of  fanners  and  agri- 
culturalists because  of  a  variety  of  dis- 
asters, and  a  disaster  is  what  has  oc- 
curred in  this  instance  through  the  clos- 
ing of  the  sugar  beet  plants  in  the  three 
areas  involved. 

I  hope  that  the  legislation  will  be  con- 
sidered and,  of  course,  I  hope  it  will  be 
passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher). 

"The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Montana  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  a  variety  of  unkindly,  adverse  pub- 
licity concerning  this  bill.  We  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  misstatement  on  what 
the  bill  would  do  after  it  becomes  law. 
I  think  that  our  purpose  in  this  House 
this  aftemoon  is  to  debate  the  bill  on 
its  merits  and  on  the  basis  of  truth  and 
fact. 

The  language  of  the  bill  goes  right  to 
the  point  of  the  false  charge  "paying 
farmers  not  to  grow  something."  I  am 
surprised  that  my  learned  colleagues 
from  the  Corn  Belt,  having  this  short 
and  simple  bill  before  them,  are  not 
aware  of  the  language  of  the  last  sen- 
tence in  the  bill.  I  can  forgive  my  very 
fine  and  humorous  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  the  bill  provides,  but  for  the  House 
Members  who  oppose  the  bill  that  come 
from  the  Com  Belt,  that  come  from  the 
great  feed  grains-producing  areas  of  this 
country,  not  to  imderstand  this  sen- 
tence Is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
The  last  sentence  in  the  bill  states — 
A  feed  grain  base  shall  be  conditioned  upon 
the  prcxluctloa  of  such  cominodlty  on  sucb 
base  or  aUotment. 

The  Department  does  not  make  any 
bones  about  it.  If  those  farmers  are  not 
going  to  use  this  corn  base  that  will  be 
allowed  to  them,  they  are  not  in  the  feed 
grain  program.  "They  cannot  be  in  it.  The 
language  precludes  it.  They  must  grow 
com.  "They  must  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram as  it  is  outlined  and  as  every  other 
corn  fanner  does  or  they  are  not  in  it. 
There  is  no  special  treatment.  There  is 
no  reason  for  mlsimderstanding.  "There 
can  be  only  one  reason  to  misinterpret 
it  and  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  cast  in 
question  a  decent  and  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Is  the  gentleman  telling 
the  House  that  you  do  not  have  to  lay 
aside  20  percent  of  these  base  acres  in 
order  to  participate  in  this  program? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  What  I  am  telling  the 
House  is  exactly  this,  that  these  farmers, 
if  they  are  going  into  the  farm  program, 
are  going  into  it  on  the  basis  that  any 
com  farmer  in  Ohio,  Iowa,  or  anywhere 
else  goes  into  it. 

"They  are  going  to  participate  on  that 
basis  only.  What  this  sentence  does,  I 
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want  to  tell  the  Members,  is  to  preclude 
any  practice  where  they  would  not  grow 
corn.  That  is  not  to  be.  That  is  forbidden 
in  this  bill.  That  is  specific.  The  Depart- 
ment insists  on  this,  and  we  have  aot 
disagreed  to  it.  So  the  charge  that  they 
would  be  paid  not  to  grow  a  cto6  is 
absolutely  erroneous  and  can  onlyj  be 
brought  up  as  an  argument  on  this  floor 
to  confuse  the  issue  and  to  do  what  is 
all  too  often  occurring  in  this  coimtry; 
tliat  is,  to  give  vent  to  humorous  and 
snide  remarks  at  farmers  and  to  degrade 
and  belittle  the  farm  program. 

In  the  original  bill  we  only  talked 
about  Montana  and  a  few  growers  in 
Wyoming.  That  is  the  way  I  introdiiced 
the  bUl,  and  that  is  the  way  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  but  to  accommodate 
others,  we  agreed  to  broaden  the  till, 
and  we  accepted  more  amendments,  tnd 
we  accepted  the  amendments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Mayne.  I 

Now  we  learn  that  this  bill  is  not  really 
necessary  for  former  sugar  beet  growers 
in  Minnesota.  I 

After  awhile,  when  we  get  into  general 
debate  on  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Zwach)  will  ofref  a 
clarifying  amendment  which  will  greitly 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  estimated  program. 

We  are  talking  about  costs  of  only 
$150,000  to  $200,000  a  year,  but  just 
what  is  involved  with  these  farmer^  in 
Montana  and  Utah  and  a  dozen  or  s^  in 
Wyoming  that  have  lost  their  opportuiiity 
to  produce  and  sell  sugar  beets?  These 
farmers  must  grow  a  crop.  They  must 
plant  something  this  spring.  Wliat  |the 
bill  does  is  to  allow  them  the  sime 
option  of  getting  into  the  feed  gfain 
program  as  other  farmers  have  had  b^sed 
on  those  base  years  of  1959  and  1960i 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ! 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  "not 
correct  that  the  farmers  the  gentleman 
desires  so  much  to  help  would  be  able  to 
plant  every  acre  of  land  they  now  hold 
to  feed  grains  without  any  further  le^- 
lative  action  on  our  part? 

Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  absolutely  < 
rect.  It  is  the  law  of  the  United  Staites, 
suid  that  option  is  available  to  eyery 
farmer  all  over  this  country,  incluoing 
those  in  Illinois. 

There  are  113  million  feed  grain  a^res 
in  this  country.  The  maximum  feed  gtain 
acreage  we  are  talking  about  is  lOjOOO 
acres  in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and 
maybe  4,000  acres  in  Utah,  so  we  are  tfdk- 
ing  about  a  total  of  14,000  acres,  to  a^low 
those  farmers  the  option.  It  is  a  tery 
small  portion  of  the  113  million  acre^. 

So  what  we  are  asking  in  the  bijl  is 
that  these  farmers  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  farm  program.  We  are  aslting 
they  have  the  same  opportunities;  as 
other  farmers.  They  have  to  plant  a  cfop. 
Com  is  the  obvious  crop  in  this  case. 
They  have  lost  their  cash  crop  of  b<  ets. 
They  have  to  turn  to  something  els<i.  It 
is  com. 

What  else  does  the  feed  grain  program 
do  besides  give  them  that  opportunity 
to  get  into  the  program  and  set  asid  i  20 
percent  of  their  land  for  conservation 
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practices?  The  feed  grain  program  also 
provides  them  the  opportunity  for  loans 
on  their  com  crop  should  the  price  be  de- 
pressed at  the  time  they  are  ready  to  sell 
the  crop  and  they  wish  to  hold  it  for  a 
liigher  market. 

Beyond  that,  the  feed  grain  program 
also  permits  them  to  borrow  money  to 
build  storage  faculties  and  equipment  for 
drying  the  com  prior  to  storage.  They 
have  to  turn  to  a  new  crop.  They  are  in 
an  emergency  situation,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are  what  the  feed 
grain  program  allows  to  other  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  have  to  do 
something  for  them.  This  is  our  solution 
for  it.  I  do  not  know  what  would  be  a 
better  one.  It  will  not  hurt  any  com 
farmers  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man raised  one  point  which  I  tliink 
should  be  clarified,  saying  that  those  of 
us  in  opposition  were  opposed  because 
this  would  be  in  effect  paying  farmers 
not  to  plant  corn.  That  does  not  state  the 
real  thrust  of  our  opposition. 

Tills  is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge, 
the  Government  will  have  launched  on  a 
program  of  paying  fanners  not  to  pro- 
duce something  which  they  have  never 
produced  in  the  first  place.  This  is  cer- 
tainly, I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will 
agree,  what  this  bill  would  do,  so  far  as 
making  feed  grain  payments  to  farmers 
in  Montana  and  Utah  is  concerned.  I>oe3 
the  gentleman  not  agree? 

Mr.  MET  .CHER.  I  might  point  out  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa  that  there  are  more 
£u;rea  involved  ea^h  year,  handed  out  on 
the  basis  of  new  farms  or  on  the  basis 
of  a  change  in  practice  than  the  few 
acres  affected  by  this  legislation.  There 
are  many  more  acres  of  feed  grain  base 
each  year  given  to  new  farmers  or  to 
fanners  who  change  their  practice  for 
feed  grain  base.  Those  are  many  more 
times  the  number  we  are  talking  about 
here  for  these  few  farmers  having  to 
turn  to  a  new  crop. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  submit  to  the  gentle- 
man and  the  House,  that  is  not  an  answer 
to  my  question.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
will  pay  beet  fanners  not  to  grow  com 
which  they  have  never  previously  grown? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No;  it  Is  not  true. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  yielded  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  not  true.  This 
will  allow  those  farmers  who  have  lost 
their  opportunity  to  grow  sugar  beets  to 
get  into  the  farm  program.  They  may 
have  grown  com  in  the  past,  but  they 
were  not  under  the  farm  program  be- 
cause their  principal  cash  crop  was  sugar 
beets.  Now  they  are  turning  to  the  need 
of  a  principal  cash  crop  besides  sugar 
beets. 

If  they  had  grown  com  before  but 
were  outside  the  com  program,  this  will 
give  them  the  option  to  get  In,  to  have 
the  benefits  of  the  diversion  pajTnent  we 
have  been  talking  about  for  conserva- 
tion practices,  to  have  the  benefits  of 


loan  support  on  the  grain,  and  also  to 
have  the  benefits  of  borrowing  money  as 
every  other  com  farmer  in  the  program 
has  for  storage  purposes  and  for  drying 
purposes. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  But  is  it  not  true— I  be- 
Ueve  the  gentleman  so  stated  in  the  eiA- 
committee — that  many  farmers  in  the 
gentleman's  State  and  In  Utah  have 
never  previously  grown  com? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  cannot  vouch  for 
that  statement,  I  might  say  to  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Does  the  gentleman  deny 
the  statement? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Most  of  our  sugar 
beet  farmers  who  grow  100  £icres  of  sugar 
beets  or  125  acres  of  sugar  beets  might 
have  some  acres  of  com  silage,  or  com 
silage  so  to  that  extent  they  have  been 
growing  com.  The  point  is  their  principal 
crop  was  sugar  beets — now  they  must 
have  a  new  crop. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  But  they  would  have  the 
benefits  of  the  com  program,  would  they 
not? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No;  they  are  not  In 
the  com  program.  They  do  not  have  the 
com  base.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
legislation  seeks  to  do — give  them  the 
opportunity  for  a  com  base. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
let  the  impression  go  here  this  tiftemoon 
that  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  If  it 
passes  and  becomes  law,  that  these  farm- 
ers will  not  be  paid  for  not  growing  com 
on  20  percent  of  these  base  acres.  They 
will  be  paid. 

If  Members  will  turn  to  the  report,  on 
page  5  there  Is  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  which  says: 

Of  the  60,000  acres  established,  13,000  acna 
wovild  be  diverted  at  a  coet  of  $58  per  acre. 

Second,  I  would  also  like  to  call  the 
Members'  attention  to  department's  own 
pamphlet  on  the  1971  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. 

Page  2  reads  as  follows: 

Question:  What  Is  the  set-aside  feature  of 
the  1971  Feed  Oraln  Program? 

Answer:  Under  set-aside,  a  farmer  who  par- 
ticipates m  the  program  agrees  to  set  aside 
from  production,  20  percent  of  his  feed  grain 
base  acres  and  devote  them  to  approved  soli 
conserving  use  while  he  continues  to  main- 
tain his  conserving  base  acres  as  In  the  past. 

To  make  the  statement  that  they  are 
not  going  to  be  paid  for  not  growing  com 
is  inconect.  I  do  not  want  the  Members 
to  be  imder  the  impression  that  these 
farmers  are  not  going  to  be  paid  for 
idling  this  20  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Mabtin)  . 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

When  he  had  the  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
how  many  of  these  farmers  who  have 
currently  been  raising  sugar  beets  were 
raising  com?  His  answer  was  that  none 
of  them  were  raising  com. 

Now,  in  my  district  in  Nebraska  we  had 
a  sugar  beet  factory.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
first  one  built  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  1890's.  It  closed  up  about 
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4  years  ago,  and  it  would  not  come  un- 
der this  legislation.  Every  one  of  the 
sugar  beet  farmers  in  this  area  who  were 
served  by  the  Grand  Island  sugar  beet 
factory  also  raised  corn,  because  Ne- 
braska is  a  big  com-producing  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Montana  Is  not  a  corn- 
producing  State  and  it  never  has  been. 
Let  me  read  to  you  some  of  the  figures  on 
the  national  feed  grain  bases  for  1971 
as  contained  in  the  report.  How  much 
did  Montana  have?  136,827  acres.  Here 
Is  Nebraska,  9,480,000;  Iowa  13,581,000; 
Illinois,  10,901,000;  Minnesota,  7 '/a  mil- 
lion; Kansas  8'/2  million;  Iowa  13 1/2  mil- 
lion; Illinois  almost  11  million;  Ohio,  al- 
most 4  million;  Texas,  11 '/a  million.  And 
here  is  Montana  with  136,827  acres. 

They  have  a  high  altitude  out  there  in 
Montana.  In  western  Nebraska  we  have 
an  altitude  about  3,000  feet  to  3,500  feet. 
Our  growing  season  is  not  over  90  days. 
In  fact,  in  some  areas  it  is  less  than  that. 
With  Montana  having  a  higher  altitude 
and  a  later  frost  in  the  spring  and  an 
earlier  frost  in  the  fall,  their  growing  sea- 
son has  to  be  shorter  than  in  western 
Nebraska.  It  is  simply  not  long  enough 
to  raise  com  there  profitably. 

In  Nebraska  at  the  current  time  we 
have  requests  from  farmers  for  several 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  additional 
feed  grain  base.  I  am  informed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne)  that 
Iowa  has  requests  for  sdmost  1  million 
acres  of  additional  feed  grain  base.  That 
is  true  of  all  the  com-producing  States. 

Here  we  have  a  special  piece  of  legis- 
lation for  special  interests  for  a  small 
area  of  the  country  that  does  not  even 
raise  corn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  should  be 
defeated  and  roundly  so  on  the  rule  it- 
self. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
2  minutes. 
(  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  to  set  the  record 
straight.  This  business  of  saying  that  we 
are  going  to  pay  somebody  not  to  raise 
something  that  they  did  not  ever  raise 
before  is  as  phony  eis  a  $3  bill;  and  I  do 
not  care  who  said  it.  This  is  an  indict- 
ment of  the  entire  farm  program. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  who  have  been 
talking  about  it  have  been  strong  sup- 
porters of  the  farm  program  which  was 
set  up  to  promote  production  on  a  stable 
basis  on  feed  grains,  com,  cotton,  rice, 
and  sugar  beets  and  all  of  the  other  com- 
modities we  need  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
American  people.  The  program  was  setup 
to  stabilize  production  and  bring  about 
production  on  a  stable  basis  of  foods  and 
fibers  to  feed  America.  We  are  the  best 
fed  people  in  the  world.  To  say  here  that 
these  programs  are  nothing  but  pro- 
grams to  pay  somebody  for  not  doing 
somethmg  they  have  never  done  before 
is  an  attack  on  the  entire  farm  program. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  ZwACH) . 

Mr.  ZWACTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  we  can  deal 
with  this  matter  with  light  and  not  with 
heat  and  passion.  I  think  there  has  been 
tdready  too  much  of  this. 

The  real  problem  here  hsus  not  been 
brought  up.  The  real  problem  is  that 
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In  the  gentleman  from  Montana's  dis- 
trict and  in  my  Minnesota  district  a 
bomb  has  struck.  Early  m  January  mills 
were  closed.  On  January  26,  we  had  the 
notice  that  a  beet  mill  in  my  district  was 
being  closed. 

This  left  over  30,000  acres  that  had 
beoi  producing  beets  hanging  in  the  air. 
I  called  my  ASCS  office  and  they  did  not 
know. 

I  introduced  this  bill  as  a  responsible 
Congressman  to  protect  my  constituents. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  tryMg  to 
gather  the  facts  and  it  is  my  present 
plan  to  offer  an  amoidment  to  take  my 
State,  the  State  of  Minnesota,  out  of 
this  bill  so  that  you  people  who  are  so 
concerned  about  this  area  will  know  that 
the  main  region  affected — that  is  Min- 
nesota— will  be  out  of  consideration. 

I  foimd  out  that  the  sugar  beet  grow- 
ers have  not  been  growmg  only  beets, 
but  have  kept  their  historic  com  base 
and  have  a  com  base  fairly  equal  to  their 
com  neighbors. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  this,  you  com 
people  who  think  that  by  killing  this 
bill  you  are  going  to  achieve  something, 
you  really  are  not,  because  the  real  prob- 
lem is  that  m  Miimesota  we  will  put  30,- 
000  additional  acres  m  com  and  soy- 
beans. If  not  in  the  program,  it  is  go- 
mg  to  be  outside  the  program,  and  we 
will  raise  even  more  com. 

The  way  you  can  help  us  is  to  get  a  beet 
mill  located  in  that  region  and  we  will 
not  only  take  30,000  acres  out  of  com,  the 
crc«)  which  is  surplus,  but  we  will  take 
60,000  to  75,000  acres  out  of  com  and 
soybeans  and  put  them  into  beets  where 
we  have  no  surplus  in  our  country. 

I  hope  the  real  value,  gentlemen,  of 
this  consideration  will  be  this  positive  ap- 
proach to  our  sugar  beet  problem  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota  that  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
assist  the  gentleman  in  getting  a  beet 
mill  in  operation  in  his  area  where  it 
has  closed  down.  That  is  the  legitimate 
way  in  which  to  help  these  beet  farmers 
rather  than  imdertaking  to  bring  them 
into  the  feed  grain  program  when  they 
are  not  feed  grain  farmers,  but  are  sugar 
beet  farmers. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  My  farmers  are  feed 
grain  farmers  and  have  always  been  com 
and  feed  grain  farmers. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previcms  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  crf>ject  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 


The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were— yeas  182,  nays  177,  not  voting  73, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  48] 
TEAS— 183 


Abbltt 

Fountain 

Abemethy 

Fraaer 

ONem 

Abourezk 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Abzug 

Puqua 

Patman 

Addabbo 

Qallflanakls 

Pepper 

Anderson. 

Gallagher 

Perkins 

Calif. 

Oarmatz 

Poage 

Anderson, 

Oaydos 

Podell 

Tenn. 

Oettys 

Preyer.  N.O. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Olalmo 

Price,  m. 

Andrews. 

Gonzalez 

Qule 

N.  Dak. 

Grimths 

Randall 

Ashley 

Hagan 

Rarlck 

Aspln 

Hamilton 

Rees 

Asplnall 

Hanley 

Reuss 

Badlllo 

Hathaway 

Rodino 

Baring 

Hawkins 

RoncaUo 

Beglch 

Hays 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Bennett 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Rosenthal 

Bergland 

Helstoskl 

RoiiBh 

BevUl 

Henderson 

Roy 

Blaggl 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Roybal 

Bingham 

Hollfleld 

Runnels 

Blanton 

Howard 

Ryan 
Satterfleld 

BlalnUt 

HuU 

Boggs 

Hungate 

Scheuer 

Brademas 

Ichord 

Sebellus 

Brlnkley 

Jacobs 

Shoxip 

Brooks 

Jarman 

Siak 

Burke,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Slack 

Btirllson,  Mo. 

Karth 

Staggers 

Burton 

Kastenmeler 

Stanton. 

CabeU 

Kazen 

James  V. 

Caffery 

Kee 

Steed 

Carey,  N.T. 

Kyros 

Stephens 

Casey.  Tex. 

Lennon 

Stokes 

CbappeU 

Link 

Stubblefleld 

aark 

Lloyd 

Stuckey 

Corman 

McCormack 

Taylor 

Daniel.  Va. 

McPall 

Teague,  Tex. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McMillan 

ThomiMon.  Oft. 

Danielson 

Madden 

Tleman 

de  la  Oarza 

Mahon 

Udall 

Dellums 

Mann 

XJllman 

Denholm 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Van  Deerlln 

Dent 

Melcher 

VanUc 

Dlggs 

Mlkva 

Vlgortto 

DlngeU 

MUler.  Calif. 

Waggonner 

Dom 

MUlB 

Waldfe 

Dowdy 

Mink 

Wampler 

Downing 

MlzeU 

Watts 

Drinan 

Mollohan 

White 

Eckhardt 

Montgomery 

Whltten 

Edmondson 

Moorhead 

Wilson. 

Edwards.  CalU 

.  Morgan 

Charles  H. 

EUberg 

Moss 

Wolff 

Evans,  Colo. 

Natcher 

Wright 

Plflher 

Nedzl 

Wyatt 

Flood 

Nelsen 

Yates 

Flowers 

Nichols 

Young,  Tex. 

P\Dley 

Nix 

Zablockl 

Ford, 

Obey 

Zwach 

wmiam  D. 

OHara 
NATS— 177 

Adams 

CoUln8,Tex. 

Grlffln 

Archer 

Conable 

Gross 

Arends 

Conte 

Gubser 

Ashbrook 

Conyera 

Gude 

Baker 

Corbett 

HaU 

Belcher 

Cotter 

Halpem 

BeU 

Coughlln 

Hammer- 

BetU 

Crane 

schmldt 

Blester 

Culver 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Bo  land 

Davis.  Wis. 

Harsba 

Bow 

Dellenback 

Hastings 

Bray 

Dennis 

Broomfleld 

Devine 

Hlllls 

Brotzman 

Dickinson 

Hogan 

Brown,  Mich. 

Donohue 

Horton 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dulskl 

Hnsmer 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Duncan 

Hunt 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

duPont 

Buchanan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Erlenbom 

Jonas 

Burleson,  Tex.   Eshleman 

Keating 

Byrne,  Pa. 

FasceU 

Keith 

Byrnes,  WU. 

Plndley 

Kemp 

Byron 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  King 

Camp 

Forsyth  e 

KuykendaU 

Carter 

Prellnghuysen  Kyi 

Cederberg 

Frenzel 

Landgrebe 

Chamberlain 

Prey 

Latta 

ClaTisen. 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Lent 

DonH. 

Gibbons 

Lujan 

Clawson,  Del 

Ooldwater 

McClory 

Cleveland 

Goodllng 

McCloskey 

CoUler 

Orasso 

McColUster 
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McOade 

Beld,  lU. 

Stafford 

McDonald. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

Mich. 

Rhodes 

J.  WlUlam 

McKevltt 

Rlegle 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

McKlnney 

Roberts 

Stelger.  Wis. 

MalUlard 

Robinson,  Va. 

Stratton 

Martin 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Sullivan 

Matbias.  Calu 

.   Rogers 

Talcott 

Mayne 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Teasue,  Calif 

Mazzoll 

Rousselot 

Thomson,  Wi  . 

Michel 

Ruppe 

Thone 

MUler.  Ohio 

Ruth 

Vander  Jagt 

MlniBh 

St  Germain 

Veysey 

Mlnshall 

Sandman 

Ware 

Monagan 

Sarbanes 

Whalen 

Morse 

Saylor 

WhBlley 

Mosher 

Scherle 

Wldnall 

Myers 

Schmltz 

Wiggins 

Patten 

Schneebell 

Williams 

Pelly 

Schwengel 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pettis 

Scott 

Winn 

Peyser 

Shrlver 

Wydler 

Pike 

Smith,  CalU. 

Wylie 

Plrnle 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wyman 

Poff 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Young,  Fla. 

Powell 

Snyder 

Zlon 

Price.  Tex. 

Spence 

QiUllen 

Springer 

NOT  VOTING— 73 

Alexander 

Green,  Oreg. 

Matsunaga 

Anderson,  111. 

Green,  Pa. 

Meeds 

Annunzlo 

Grover 

Metcalfe 

Barrett 

Haley 

Mitchell 

Blackburn 

Hanna 

Murphy,  lU. 

BoUing 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Brasco 

Harrington 

Pickle 

Carney 

Harvey 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Celler 

Hubert 

Puclnskl 

Chlsholm 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Purcell 

Clancy 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rallsback 

Clay 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rangel 

CoUlna.  111. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Roe 

Colmer 

Kluczynskl 

Rostenkowakl 

Davis,  Oa. 

Koch 

Selberling 

Delaney 

Landrum 

Shipley 

Derwlnskl 

Leggett 

Sikes 

Dow 

Long,  La. 

Skubltz 

Dwyer 

Long.  Md. 

Steele 

Edwards,  La. 

McClure 

Symington 

Esch 

McCtilloch 

Terry 

Evlns,  Term. 

McEwen 

Thompson,  N.  r 

Fish 

McKay 

Whltehurst 

Plynt 

Macdonald, 

Yatron 

Gray 

Mass. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  followii|g 

pairs : 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  niinO  b. 

Mre.  Hicks  of  Massachtuetts  with  M^ 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr,  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wlil^- 
hurst. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  wltii  I^r. 
Blackburn. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Oeller  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Slkee  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl   with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Escti. 

Mr.   Rostenkowskl   with   Mr.   Harvey. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Jonee  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Tliompecin  of  New  Jersey  with  J^. 
Steele. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Collins  of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  wltii  Mr.  Pryor  ^ 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  MltcheU. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Matsunagn. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Jones  *f 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Boe. 


Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Flynt. 
Mr.  Selberling  with  Mr.  Purcell. 
Mr.  MiUT>hy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  CARTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts. 
DRINAN,  GAYDOS.  HENDERSON,  and 
ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea," 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  WAGGONNER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  368) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  368 

Resolved,  That  Lester  L.  Wolff,  of  New 
York,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  FEED  GRAIN  BASES 
IN  LIEU  OF  SUGAR  BEET  PRO- 
PORTIONATE SHARES 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R,  5981)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  establish  feed 
grain  bases,  wheat  domestic  allotments, 
and  upland  cotton  base  acreage  allot- 
ments for  certain  growers  of  sugar  beets. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THI    COMMrrTEE    OTt   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Oortimittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  Vas  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bni  HJl.  5981,  with 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bUl  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Maynb) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 


Mr.  FOLETY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  this  bill  represents  one  of  those  oc- 
casions which  arises  every  once  in  awhile 
in  tills  Chamber  when  a  bill  that  does 
not  affect  a  great  number  of  our  citizens. 
does  not  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
would  normally  be  thought  to  have  an 
almost  unanimous  passage,  suddenly  be- 
comes the  focal  point  of  a  great  deal  of 
inexplicable  controversy. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  recognize 
an  emergency  situation  that  has  arisen 
in  three  States  because  of  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  closure  of  sugar  beet  mills  at 
Chaska,  Minn.,  West  Jordan,  Utah,  and 
Hardin,  Mont.  A  number  of  farmers  who 
have  been  supplying  sugar  beets  to  these 
mills  suddenly  found  that  they  had  no 
market  for  their  sugar  beets,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own;  through  the  unex- 
pected decisions  of  the  operators  to  close 
these  mills.  Without  a  mill  within  rea- 
sonable distance  to  refine  sugar  beets  the 
production  of  sugar  beets  is  just  not 
economically  feasible. 

The  single  purpose  of  the  legislation 
which  was  introduced  in  the  other  body, 
passed  by  the  other  body,  and  introduced 
here  by  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  *Mr.  Zwach)  was  to  recognize 
the  emergency  character  of  the  problem 
facing  these  sugar  beet  growers,  by  per- 
mitting them  to  participate  in  an  alter- 
native commodity  program. 

All  the  indicators  seem  to  be  that  corn 
is  an  appropriate  alternative  crop.  This 
legislation  would  permit  these  growers 
to  become  part  of  the  very  widespread 
feed-grain  program  which  has  enor- 
mously broad  participation  in  the  United 
States  by  granting  these  farmers  an 
emergency  feed  grain  basis. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  bill  In 
committee,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture testified  they  would  support  the  bill 
with  the  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
original  Itinguage  which  granted  wheat 
marketing  certificates  and  cotton  allot- 
ments. Cotton  is  really  out  of  the  ques- 
tion anyway,  it  is  too  far  north  to  pro- 
duce cotton. 

The  other  problem  is  that  both  cotton 
and  wheat  granting  of  allotments  of 
marketing  certificates  would  diminish 
the  participation  in  the  program  by  old 
cotton  farms  and  old  wheat  farms.  Sucli 
is  not  the  case  with  feed  grains.  It  does 
not  diminish  the  rights  of  any  feed  grain 
farmer  in  the  United  States  to  grant 
these  additional  bases.  We  merely  very 
slightly  enlarge  the  national  and  State 
levels  of  those  bases. 

What  we  are  talking  about  in  terms 
of  numbers — the  precise  number  of 
farmers  is  uncertain,  but  I  think  it  is 
probably  about  150. 

The  precise  number  of  acres  involved 
is  imcertain.  But  whiladJie  report  origi- 
nally anticiE>ated  as  ibany  as  60,000 
acres  might  be  involved,  and  that  is  only 
one  three-thousandths  of  the  total  feed 
grain  acreage,  it  now  appears  that  those 
farmers  in  Minnesota  are  not  in  need  of 
legislation  and  there  will  be  an  amend- 
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ment  offered  later  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Zwach)  to  remove  them 
from  this  bill,  and  the  committee  wUl 
accept  it.  Many  of  the  growers  in  Utah 
will  be  able  to  find  some  additional  mar- 
ket for  their  sugar  beets.  So  we  are  only 
dealing  with  about  13,000  acres  or  14,000 
acres  compared  to  the  total  feed  grain 
^£es  which  in  1971  for  the  Nation  is 
113,396,400  acres. 

We  are  talking  about  mcreasmg  the 
feed  grain  base  by  1  acre.  For  every  5,500 
acres  that  are  in  the  national  feed  grain 

b&56 

What  will  these  farmers  obtain  for 
their  feed  grain  base?  They  will,  first  of 
all  have  an  obligation  to  plant  com  tm- 
der  the  conditions  and  circumstances  and 
requirements  that  exist  for  every  other 
com  producer  in  the  United  States  par- 
ticipating in  the  program. 

If  they  fail  to  plant  com  in  the  first 
year,  this  base  is  granted,  their  base  will 
be  reduced  to  zero  and  they  will  lose  it 

entirely. 

Even  established  feed  gram  base  hold- 
ers must  plant  the  required  niunber  of 
acres  to  com  or  lose  20  percent  a  year  or 
the  entire  base  in  3  years. 

Some  Members  suggest  that  these 
farmers  are  going  to  get  paid  for  nothing. 
On  the  contrary  these  farmers  must  plant 
com  and  must  plant  under  the  conditions 
of  the  program  which  requires  a  20-per- 
cent set-aside.  If  they  do  comply  with  the 
program,  they  receive  the  same  program 
benefits  that  any  other  producer  comply- 
ing with  the  program  receives. 

The  report  says  that  the  estimated  cost 
is  $700,000  annually.  The  bill  now  antic- 
ipates such  a  reduced  acreage  that  I  think 
a  fair  estimate  would  be  less  than  $200,- 
000  annually. 

I  think  all  of  us  reahze  that  in  the  total 
budget  of  the  United  States  and  the  total 
appropriation  for  the  farm  program  that 
is  not  a  large  amount  of  money  nor  does 
it  represent  a  large  payment  to  any  indi- 
vidual farmers. 

The  feed  grain  program  by  and  large 
does  not  have  any  high  payments  but  it 
pays  modest  payments  to  the  farmers 
who  comply  with  the  program.  All  we  are 
asking  here  is  that  these  farmers  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  cannot 
plant  sugar  beets  be  permitted  to  farm 
feed  grain  under  the  same  conditions  as 
farmers  who  are  planting  113  million 
acres  of  feed  grain  base  nationally. 

Why  does  this  bill  arouse  so  much 
antagonism  and  excitement?  Not  because 
It  diminishes  the  rights  of  feed-grain 
producers,  not  because  it  represents  any 
great  expense  to  the  public ;  but  because 
of  some  problems  that  always  develop 
around  picking  a  base  year.  The  feed- 
grains  program  is  based  ui>on  the  base 
year  of  1959-60.  There  have  been  farm- 
ers who  have  been  unfortunately  caught 
In  inequitable  situations  that  we  have 
not  found  possible  to  correct. 

These  beet  growers  will  be  held  to 
the  same  base  year,  1959-60,  as  the  feed- 
grain  farmers  are  held  to  under  the  feed- 
grains  program.  They  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  at  a  greater  level 

than  they  planted  sugar  beets  in  1950-60. 
An  amendment  was  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa   (Mr. 

Mayne)    and  adopted  by  the  commit- 


tee, limiting  the  participation  to  the  base 
year  of  1959-60.  The  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  made  every  effort  to  make  this 
bill  a  truly  emergency  bill,  giving  none 
of  these  farmers  any  greater  advantage 
than  any  other  feed-grain  farmer  has 
in  the  United  States. 

As  I  mentioned,  there  will  be  an 
amendment  offered,  later  to  eliminate 
the  33,000  acres  that  was  originally  as- 
signed to  Minnesota,  reducing  the  actual 
acreage  that  will  be  used  as  a  basis  of 
the  feed  grain  base  to  something  around 
14.000  acres.  ^     ,, 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  The 
gentleman  knows  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, but  I  find  in  this  bill  that  you 
have  eliminated  any  favorable  action  for 
the  beet  growers  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  who  have  been  raising  beets  for 
the  Holly  Sugar  Co.  shipping  them  to 
Sydney,  which  plant  did  not  close,  but 
Sydney  in  accepting  their  beets  was 
shipping  other  beets  on  to  the  Hardin 
plant,  which  did  close.  Now,  because  of 
a  roimdrobin  of  musical  chairs,  the 
Hardin  plant  having  shut  down,  the 
Sydney  plant  now  says  it  will  not  accept 
these  North  Dakota  beets,  and  because 
the  plant  to  which  the  North  Dakota 
farmers  have  been  shipping  their  beets 
is  not  in  fact  shutting  down,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding they  will  not  be  covered. 

Would  the  committee  be  amenable  to 
an  amendment  specifically  taking  care  of 
the  beet  growers  in  North  Dakota  who 
have  had  their  acreage  taken  away  by 
the  shutdown  of  a  plant,  even  though  it 
was  not  the  plant  to  which  they  were 
shipping? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  sure  I  could  not  say 
the  committee  would  not  be  amenable. 
Normally  we  would  like  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman testify  before  the  committee  and 
to  hear  the  Department's  position  on  the 
bill.  I  hesitate  to  accept  an  amendment 
on  the  fioor  this  afternoon  without  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  that  testimony. 

We  did  have  a  hearing,  and  it  was  a 
matter  which  afforded  the  committee  «n 
opportunity  to  hear  the  specific  circum- 
stances arising  in  these  three  States  and 
the  Department's  position. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  a  man 
from  North  Dakota  on  your  committee, 
and  I  hesitate  to  interfere  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  committee.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  reason  for  leaving  out  our 
farmers. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  have  not  been  aware 
that  there  has  been  any  request  on  the 
part  of  the  feed  grain  growers  in  North 
Dakota  to  be  covered  by  legislation  of 
this  kind,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
have  had  any  information  relayed  to  the 
committee  from  the  Department  ex- 
pressing their  views  as  to  the  proposed 
enlargement. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Also 
included  in  this  problem  are  the  beet 
growers  in  the  Red  River  Valley  of  Min- 
nesota. The  Representative  from  that 
area  is  also  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
mentioned  that  point,  because  the  Min- 
nesota beet  growers,  apparently  the  great 
majority  of  them,  have  maintained  feed 
grain  bases,  and  it  was  not  necessary,  on 
further  checking,  to  expand  the  legisla- 
tion to  include  them  because  they  are  al- 
ready able  to  participate  in  an  existmg 
feed  grain  base.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
condition  is  in  North  Dakota,  but  I  would 
say  the  committee,  I  know,  would  be 
receptive  to  hear  the  gentleman  and  hear 
any  requests  for  legislation. 

We  deliberately  phrased  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  most  narrow  and  specific 
terms  because  it  Is  admittedly  an  emer- 
gency situation. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa.  4.v,«„i, 

Mr  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  perhaps  misspoke  himself 
in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota,  that  insofar  as 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  knew 
there  had  been  no  request  for  this  blU 
from  the  feed  grain  growers  of  Norm 

Dakota.  ,  .-    -. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  misspoke  myself.  I 
meant  to  say  the  beet  growers. 

Mr  MAYNE.  I  am  pretty  sure  there 
has  been  no  request  from  the  feed  grain 
growers  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  appreciate  the  genUe- 
man  correcting  that  phrase. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield?  

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Mississippi.  . 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  question  raised  by  the  gentlernan 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  if  the 
gentleman  had  a  sugar  beet  plant  closed 
within  his  State  within  the  period  set 
forth  in  this  bill,  and  there  are  fannCTS 
in  that  area  who  were  supplying  beets 
to  that  plant,  and  they  have  no  fe«d 
grain  base,  they  would  automatlcaUy 
come  under  this  bill.  No  amendment 
would  be  required. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  raised  the 
point  that  there  was  no  plant  which  was 
closed  in  his  area,  but  the  Hardin  plant 
closure  had  an  effect  on  the  number  of 
beets  his  mill  would  accept.  All  I  was 
saying  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  is  I  know  the  committee  would 
be  most  anxious  to  hear  any  testimony 
and  consider  very  carefully  any  request 
for  emergency  legislation  which  is  based 
on  such  a  situation,  but  we  deliberately 
phrased  the  legislation  most  narrowly 
to  have  the  least  impact  and  at  the  same 
time  take  care  of  the  specific  situations. 
Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota,  on  the  matter 
of  allocating  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
under  the  same  terms  as  relate  to  those 
who  were  subject  to  the  closing  of 
plants — this  was  discussed  and  consid- 
ered in  the  committee.  The  base  that  is 
permitted  under  this  bill  for  the  procur- 
ing of  acreage  is  based  on  the  1959-60 
feed  grain  base  period  for  establishing 
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feed  grain  bases,  and  the  amendmeit 
was  insisted  upon  by  members  of  tlte 
committee  in  order  not  to  jeopardize  the 
passage  of  the  bill  and  spread  out  tlie 
provisions  of  this  into  an  area  that  would 
be  difficult  to  handle,  and  for  that  rea- 
son this  limiting  factor  was  a  necessa^ 
one. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  representatives  of  the  I^d 
River  Beet  Growers  Association.  I  per- 
sonally explained  the  provisions  of  t^e 
bill.  They  indicated  the  number  of  their 
growers  had  been  growing  beets  at  that 
time,  and  that  they  have  not  been  in  toe 
particular  program.  They  have  been  in 
a  position  to  establish  their  feed  grain 
base  in  the  1959  and  1960  base  period, 
and,  therefore,  they  did  not  have  tie 
same  emergency  that  exists  where  thefce 
gn'owers  had  a  plant  close  and  had  be«n 
growing  beets  for  more  than  the  10-yeir 
period,  which  is  what  this  bill  covers.  | 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield]  I 
will  accept  the  explanation  and  Judf- 
ment  of  my  good  friend  and  colleag\|e. 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota,  a4d 
I  will  withdraw  my  point,  since  I  person- 
ally have  had  no  requests  for  this  froin 
beet  growers  from  my  district  and  rly 
colleague  has  stated  he  conferred  wilh 
the  Red  River  Valley  Beet  Growers  As- 
sociation and  ascertained  they  w^e 
not  asking  for  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thaAk 
the  gentlemen  for  their  information.  I 
think  this  clears  up  the  problem. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr  Chairman,  wll 
the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
came  onto  the  floor  while  the  previous 
colloquy  was  underway,  and  I  am  not 
sure  I  understood  it  entirely.  Did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton to  say  that  he  would  not  want  to 
accept  any  amendment  to  this  bill  th^t 
might  Include  other  beet  growers  who  ai-e 
now  somewhat  arbitrarily  eliminated 
by  this  date  of  December  1969? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  undef-- 
stood  me  correctly,  but  perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  hear  my  explanation 
for  not  wishing  to  accept  amendmenfts 
on  the  floor  to  Include  other  areas. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  how  the  beet 
growers  are  affected,  whether  they  we^e 
planting  siigar  beets  in  the  1959-^ 
base  period  and  whether  they  do,  In  f  a4t, 
retain  feed  grain  bases  along  with  rfe- 
fining  sugar  beets,  and  what  the  position 
of  the  Department  is  with  respect  to 
those  amendments.  Those  are  thinfcs 
which  I  am  sure  the  cranmittee  wou^d 
like  to  have  an  opportimity  to  hear. 

I  can  assxire  the  gentleman  that  tie 
committee  would  be  most  anxious  to 
hold  a  hearing  and  to  consider  very  cart- 
fully  the  inclusion  of  other  areas  whi<ih 
met  the  same  emergency  conditions,  i 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Did  not  the  commi|t- 
tee  consider  the  case  of  New  York  Sta^ 
beet  growers?  I  had  the  honor  of  reto- 
reeentlng  that  area  until  the  last  redis- 
tricting  last  year,  and  I  imderstood  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  New  Yofk 
(Mr.  HoRTON )  Intends  to  offer  an  amem  I- 
ment  at  the  appropriate  time  with  r;- 


spect  to,  I  think,  roughly  30,000  acres  of 
sugar  beet  coverage  that  was  well  under- 
way in  New  York  State,  when  the  plant 
failed,  just  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
people  to  be  provided  for  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  just  wondering 
why  they  should  be  excluded.  If  we  are 
to  have  general  legislation,  why  do  we 
not  include  them? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
exclude  them.  The  matter  is  a  rather 
technical  matter.  When  we  did  have  a 
hearing  on  this  bill  we  did  have  an  op- 
portimity to  hear  the  Department's  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  spe- 
cific areas  included. 

We  do  feel  there  is  a  necessity  to  know 
whether  the  particular  farmers  involved 
were  planting  sugar  beets  in  the  1959- 
60  base  period,  and  whether  they  have 
retained  any  feed  grain  bases  during  that 
period.  If  the  gentleman  can  provide  that 
information,  we  may  be  able  to  make  a 
decision  with  respect  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Would  not  the  gen- 
tleman agree,  considering  the  really  nsir- 
row  margin  on  the  vote  on  the  rule,  that 
the  possibility  of  coming  back  with  an- 
other bill  would  be  very  minimal,  and 
the  best  chance  of  getting  anything 
through  would  be  to  get  it  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  may  be.  I  do  not 
want  to  disparage  the  gentleman's 
amendment  before  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  additional  information 
with  respect  to  the  farmers  involved. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  In  the  hope  that  some 
of  the  opposition  which  became  appar- 
ent late  today  might  be  rem.oved,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  no  sugar  beet 
farmer  will  be  paid  for  doing  nothing; 
that  he  must  plant  com? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  He  miist  plant  com,  and 
under  the  conditions  in  existence  imder 
the  feed  grain  program. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  know  what  is  the  per- 
centage of  return  on  investment,  or  what 
type  of  profit  is  available  to  the  sugar 
farmers  in  my  area  as  compared  to  those 
in  other  areas?  If  not,  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  the  question  myself. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  be  happy  to  have 
the  gentleman  answer  his  own  question. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  It  is  the  lowest  re- 
turn available  to  farmers  in  America,  for 
those  with  sugar  beets  in  the  mountain 
States.  I  do  not  know  about  those  in  the 
Red  River  Valley  or  in  New  York. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  give  this 
favorable  consideration.  It  means  pro- 
viding a  very  few  dollars  for  those  most 
in  need  in  my  area. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Evidently  a  quonun  is  not  present.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  49] 

Abourezk  Edwards,  La.  Mlnshall 

Abzug  Esch  Mitchell 

Alexander  Evlns.  Tenn.  Monagan 

Anderson,  ni.  Plah  Murphy,  Ul. 

Anderson,  Flynt  Murphy.  N  T 

Tenn.  Ford,  Nix 

Annunzlo  William  D.  Passman 

Ashley  Fraser  PicUe 

Baker  Gray  Pike 

Baring  Green,  Pa.  Price,  Ter.     ■ 

Barrett  Grover  Pryor 

Blaggl  Gubser  Puclnskl 

Blester  Haley  PurceU 

Bingham  Hanna  Rallsback 

Blackburn  Hansen,  Idaho  Raagel 

Boggs  Harrington  Rarlck 

Boland  Harvey  Rees 

BoUlng  Hubert  Reid,  N.Y. 

Brasco  Hicks,  Mass.  Riegle 

Broomfleld  Hillls  Roberts 

Broyhlll.  Va.  Jacobs  Roe 

Buchanan  Jones.  Ala.  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Byrne,  Pa.  Jones.  N.C.  Rostenkowskl 

Carney  Jones,  Tenn.  Satterfleld 

Celler  Kluczynskl  Scheuer 

Chlsholm  Koch  Selberling 

Clancy  Kuykendall  Shipley 

Clark  Leggett  Slkes 

Clay  Long,  La.  Slsk 

Collins,  ni.  Long.  Md.  Skubltz 

Colmer  McCloskey  Smith,  Calif. 

Conyers  McClure  Steele 

Corbett  McCulloch  Stuckey 

de  la  Garza  McEwen  Teague,  Tex. 

Delaney  McPall  Thompson,  N.J. 

Dellums  McKay  Tleman 

Dent  Macdonald,  Waggonner 

Derwinskl  Mass.  Whltehurst 

Dlggs  Mathias,  Calif.  Wilson, 

Dlngell  Matsunaga  Charles  H. 

Dowdy  Meeds  Yatron 

Dwyer  Metcalfe 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  B.B..  5981.  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  311  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Jour- 
nal. 

The  Committee  resimied  Its  sitting, 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  in- 
tention on  this  side  to  reserve  5  minutes 
only  of  general  debate  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  author  of  the  biU,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
to  close  debate.  We  will  reserve  that  time 
and  make  no  additional  allotments  of 
time,  in  the  hope  that  the  convenience  of 
the  Members  can  be  served  by  allowing 
this  bill  to  be  promptly  considered,  voted 
up  or  down,  before  a  very  late  hour  this 
evening. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  . 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  try  to  clarify  one 
subject  which  has  been  bandied  about  a 
bit  in  various  language:  Who  gets  paid 
for  doing  what  under  this  proposal? 

Let  us  assume  that  a  farmer  grows 
sugar  beets  in  the  State  of  Montana.  He 
is  not  growing  corn;  he  is  growing  sugar 
beets.  His  mill  closes.  Now,  he  desires  to 
plant  another  crop. 

Pact  No.    1:    He  can   giow   all  the 
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com  or  barley  or  anything  else  that  he 
wants  to  grow  on  that  farm  on  land 
which  had  been  in  sugar  beet  produc- 
tion. There  is  no  argument  with  that 

*But  under  this  proposal  we  get  to  fact 
No  2:  If  this  bill  passes,  then  this 
man  who  has  been  raising,  not  com  but 
sugar  beets,  will  plant  some  com  and 
he  will  receive  a  Government  payment 
because  he  does  not  plant  com  on  all  the 

acres.  ,  ^.  . , 

He  will  retire  some  of  his  acres  and  he 
will  be  paid  for  not  planting  a  crop  on 
that  land.  This  is  the  whole  purpose  of 
this  proposal.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KYL.  Of  course  I  yield. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Based  on  the  testimony 
given  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  that 
very  few  of  these  farmers  had  ever 
planted  com  before,  in  recent  years,  then 
It  would  be  proper  to  conclude  that  they 
would  definitely  be  getting  payments  for 
not  growing  com  on  an  acreage  which 
had  never  before  produced  com.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  KYL.  We  have  to  assiune  that  land 
which  would  be  retired  had  been  form- 
erly planted  to  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  Of  course  I  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  well  understand 
what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  committee  is 
saying,  but  just  to  make  it  clear  for  the 
record  and  for  those  of  our  colleagues 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  farm  pro- 
gram, you  are  not  saying  that  they  would 
not  plant  something  on  those  acres?  You 
do  not  intend  to  say  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  KYL.  Permit  me  to  clarify  exactly 
what  I  said  and  add  a  few  words  to 
satisfy  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

I  said  that  he  would  have  to  plant 
some  com  to  comply  with  the  program  to 
comply  with  the  base,  and  I  said  imder 
the  program — and  I  did  not  intend  to 
omit  this — he  has  to  conserve  those  acres 
which  are  not  planted  through  some  non- 
depleting  crop  such  as  grass,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  KYL.  Now,  the  thing  comes  down 
to  the  floor  as  a  rather  simple  proposi- 
tion. Actually  there  is  a  de  minimus  argu- 
ment here.  We  are  not  concerned  with 
very  many  acres,  but  we  are  concerned 
with  a  principle.  The  farm  program  is  not 
a  welfare  program;  it  Is  a  problem -solv- 
ing device.  It  is  designed  to  keep  produc- 
tion and  consumption  in  balance.  How- 
ever, here  we  use  that  farm  program  with 
its  honest,  legitimate  motive  as  a  wel- 
fare program,  as  a  relief  program,  for 
some  farmers  who  had  a  sugar  beet  mill 
closed. 

You  say  there  is  no  precedent  here.  We 
already  have  a  gentleman  on  our  side  who 
says  he  is  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  include  not  only  farmers  from 
Montana  and  from  Minnesota,  but  he 
wants  to  include  all  of  those  farmers  who 
used  to  grow  sugar  beets  and  who  have 
lost  their  mill  in  Maine,  in  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey.  There  is  just  as  legitimate  a 
reason  for  helping  those  people  as  for 
hdplng  the  ones  In  Montana.  They  are 
hurt,  too.  There  is  this  big  difference. 


Those  people  never  had  compliance  on 
any  sort  of  an  agricultural  program  in 
the  base  period,  which  is  a  matter  cov- 
ered by  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

That  is  only  the  beginning.  If  your 
bees  die  because  of  pesticides  and  you 
have  been  growing  sjfalfa  seed,  switch 
to  com  and  get  a  com  base.  If  you  can 
no  longer  produce  musk  melons  because 
of  some  problems  in  the  growing  of  musk 
melons,  then  put  It  in  com  and  set  aside 
some  acres  and  plant  grass  on  it  and  get 
paid  for  not  planting  com  on  those  acres. 
Let  me  tell  you  this:  In  the  traditional 
corn-growing  area  of  the  United  States 
there  are  people  who  are  in  just  as  much 
trouble  as  any  Montana  sugar  beet  grow- 
er. We  have  hundreds  of  farms  in  Iowa. 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Minnesota  for 
whom  the  addition  of  a  little  more  corn 
base  would  make  the  difference  between 
paying  bills  and  not  paying  bills.  They 
have  just  as  much  of  an  emergency  as 
the  sugar  beet  growers  have. 

It  was  said  earlier,  that  if  you  argue 
against  this  program,  you  are  arguing 
against  the  whole  farm  programs.  That 
is  absolutely  false.  The  opposite  is  true. 
I  stand  in  this  well  to  argue  for  a  legi- 
timate farm  program  which  does  not 
have  to  have  an  excuse  from  anyone,  be- 
cause we  are  trying  to  solve  the  problem 
of  consumption,  production,  and  distri- 
bution. The  program  has  aided  everyone. 
We  say  we  pay  farmers  a  subsidy  in 
this  program.  Actually,  the  real  recipi- 
ents have  been  those  consimiers  because 
their  prices  have  been  held  down  by 
these  pressures.  We  are  doing  violence 
to  this  principle  of  using  the  program  for 
a  problem  solving  device  rather  than  a 
welfare  program.  This  is  the  thing  to 
worry  about  in  this  proposal.  This  is  the 
thing  which  makes  it  unpalatable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  once  more  to 
these  two  previous  points.  These  people 
who  did  not  raise  com  can  get  a  corn 
base,  which  many  people  in  the  com  area 
would  Uke  to  have,  and  which  they  need 
just  as  badly.  They  would  receive  Gov- 
ernment payments  for  not  planting  com 
on  a  certain  part  of  their  acreage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  precedent.  I 
pointed  out  two  things,  one  of  which  is 
that  a  whole  bunch  of  people  want  to 
get  into  the  act.  It  is  not  a  simple  propo- 
sition, but  if  it  is  legitimate  to  do  it  In 
this  instance,  why  is  it  not  legitimate  to 
rescue  everyone  else,  no  matter  what  his 
problem  is? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  tme,  you  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  farm 
progi-am.  Already,  because  we  have  con- 
trol programs  in  many  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, we  have  new  areas  of  feed  grain 
production  which  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  original  feed  grain  areas  and  which 
they  would  have  had.  Actually,  when  you 
take  an  acre  out  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
peanuts,  and  rice  down  South,  you  can 
plant  that  in  com.  Com  grows  in  all  50 
States.  In  the  feed  grain  area,  when  you 
take  an  acre  out  of  production  you  can- 
not put  it  into  tobacco  or  peanuts  or  rice 
because  of  climate.  We  have  scattered 
feed  grain  production  all  over  the  United 
States. 

There  is  no  more  emergency,  I  repeat, 
for  these  people  who  live  in  the  State  of 


Montana  than  there  is  for  the  feed  grain 
grower  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  or  any  other 
Midwest  State.  They,  too.  would  Uke  to 
have  an  Increase  in  base.  They  have  a 
legitimate  expectancy  of  it.  We  have 
farmers  all  over  the  Midwest  who  were 
denied  a  com  base  because  they  were 
following  a  sensible  conservation  pro- 
gram, and  at  the  time  it  was  established 
they  were  engaged  in  the  production  of 
legumes  and  grasses  which  were  growing 
on  their  farms.  They  were  farming  sen- 
sibly and  wisely  and  trying  to  conserve 
the  soil.  They  were  left  without  a  com 
base.  They  did  not  get  a  base.  They  have 
not  gotten  an  increase  in  their  base. 
However,  this  is  a  rich  farming  area  in 
the  best  farm  growing  country  we  have 
in  the  United  States.  But  were  this  Wll 
adopted  and  its  effects  were  projected  on 
into  the  futiu-e,  and  we  continue  to  deny 
these  people  the  kind  of  a  base  they 
ought  to  have  in  the  traditional  bread- 
basket part  of  our  Nation,  it  is  completely 
unfair. 

I  have  no  argument  against  farmers 
in  Montana.  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  who  intro- 
duced this  bill.  But  you  are  simply  not 
going  to  help  out  the  farmer  In  Montana 
in  the  manner  which  is  sought  in  this 
legislation.  It  Is  a  fact  that  we  would 
destroy  the  hole  reasonable,  legitimate 
philosophy  of  the  feed  grain  program. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  precedent,  if  this 
bill  should  happen  to  pass,  will  be  back 
to  haunt  us  time  and  time  again,  and 
there  will  be  little  succor  for  those  people 
who  live  in  the  feed  grain  area  and  who 
depend  on  feed  grain  production  for 
their  livelihood. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlemsm  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  GOODLING)  . 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
always  in  favor  of  estahlishing  good 
precedents,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  es- 
tabUshing  bad  precedents. 

If  we  enact  this  bill  today,  in  my 
opinion  we  are  going  to  establish  a  bad 
precedent.  If  we  do  this  to  the  sugar 
beet  growers  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
it  for  every  commodity  group  that  has 
an  unfortunate  experience,  and  I  can 
assure  you  there  are  plenty  of  them  in 
the  farming  industry  today. 

Very  briefly,  I  would  just  like  to  give 
you  what  I  consider  to  be  a  comp)arable 
experience  in  Pennsylvania.  I  happen  to 
represent  the  largest  applegrowlng 
county  in  Pennsylvania.  This  county  has 
three  terriflcly  big  processing  plants.  In 
fact,  one  area  is  known  as  the  apple 
capital  of  the  world.  The  argument  has 
been  sulvanced  here  that  the  sugar  beet 
growers  have  already  prepared  and  fer- 
tilized their  ground.  Maybe  that  Is  a 
good  argument,  and  possibly  it  is  not.  Let 
me  take  you  to  a  little  visit  to  an  apple 
orchard  in  Pennsylvania,  and  see  what 
happens.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  winter  of 
1970. 

Every  decent  day  the  applegrower  in 
Pennsylvania  is  out  pruning  his  trees, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  times  when 
he  is  out  pruning  his  trees  when  it  Is  not 
fit  to  be  out.  I  have  had  that  experience 
myself. 

After  the  trees  are  properly  pnmed 
he  must  dispose  of  the  brush.  After  the 
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brush  is  disposed  of  he  has  to  fertiliz;. 
When  you  talk  about  fertilizing  sugir 
beet  land.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  put 
plenty  of  fertilizer  on  our  fruit  trees. 
When  the  green  tips  just  start  to  show 
he  will  start  to  spray,  and  he  will  spra  y 
at  least  12 — sometimes  14  times  a  year. 
If  he  has  time  during  the  summer  he  will 
do  a  lot  of  hand  thinning.  What  I  ain 
trying  to  point  out  to  you  is  the  amoiu  it 
of  money  involved  in  producing  an  appje 
crop.  I  mention  the  guess  that  far  mofe 
experience  is  involved  In  producing  a 
crop  of  apples  than  sugar  beets.         ; 

Ijct  us  go  to  October  of  last  year,  ar 
see  what  happened,  where  the  appU 
were  ready  to  be  harvested,  a  beautifl 
crop  of  apples,  and  what  happened?  Sua 
denly  the  processors  discovered  that  th^ 
had  a  terrific  carryover  of  applesauc 
something  like  7  million  cases,  and  as|a 
result  they  buy  no  apples.  Because  of  tie 
fact  that  there  was  no  other  market, 
thousands  of  bushels  of  Pennsylvar^a 
apples  simply  dropped  to  the  ground  a^d 
were  there  for  the  birds  to  eat.  ! 

I  want  to  point  out  to  this  House  thfct 
in  my  particular  area  the  processors  pu|"- 
chased  3  million  bushels  less  apples 
this  year  than  they  did  in  the  year  19e|9. 
I  do  not  believe  the  sugar  beet  growets 
are  any  worse  off  than  my  apple  growers 
were  this  year.  i 

I  want  to  suggest  to  this  House  thiit 
if  we  are  going  to  help  the  sugar  be;t 
growers  then  why  not  the  apple  growei  s, 
and  any  other  commodity  group  that  hi  is 
an  imfortunate  experience?  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  and  sev- 
eral others  have  said,  there  have  be^n 
plenty  of  farm  commodity  groups  in  the 
last  few  years  who  have  had  Just  as  un- 
fortunate an  experience  as  those  who 
are  producing  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  trust  th  it 
this  bill  will  not  be  voted  upon  f  avorab  ,y 
today. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yie.d 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massi  i- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  n 
opposition  to  this  classic  example  of  spe- 
cial interest  legislation.  It  is  clearly  il- 
logical to  take  the  unprecedented  step  if 
paying  any  farmers  not  to  grow  a  cr(ip 
which  they  never  have  grown. 

And  it  is  utterly  astonishing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Department  of  Agii- 
culture  would  sanction  this  outrage©  is 
distortion  of  the  purposes  of  our  farm 
program.  Perhaps  I  should  also  ask  tlie 
Department  and  the  distinguished  Agri- 
culture Committee  for  similar  relief, 
since  I  too  can  state,  without  equivocn- 
tion.  that  I  have  never  grown  com. 

The  possibilities  are  endless,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  could  do  away  with  our 
entire  antipoverty  program,  which  maAy 
on  this  committee  oppose  anyway,  and 
simply  give  the  poor  of  this  coimtry  sub- 
sidies for  not  growing  com. 

Perhaps  we  could  also  assist  those  in- 
dustries currently  suffering  from  the  ciit- 
back  in  defense  spending.  Assuming  thfey 
do  not  plant  com  on  their  factory  lawits, 
they  too  could  qualify  under  this  noVel 
device  we  are  being  asked  to  approve 
today. 

In  fact,  we  could  help  out  our  belovfed 


Washington  Senators  by  advancing  Bob 
Short  a  big  subsidy,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  start  planting  com  in  the  outfield 
at  R  J.K.  Stadium. 

But,  of  course,  this  btU  today  is  no 
laughing  matter.  As  the  author  of 
amendments  to  limit  farm  subsidies 
which  passed  this  House  in  1968  and 
1969, 1  have  long  been  working  to  restore 
some  measure  of  sanity,  some  degree  of 
reasonableness,  to  a  program  which  in 
the  past  has  given  millions  in  subsidies 
to  a  handful  of  giant  corporate  farmers. 

And  last  year  we  finally  took  a  smaU 
step  in  the  right  direction  when  this  ad- 
ministration became  the  first  ever  to  sup- 
port a  payment  celling. 

I  say  a  small  step,  because  it  will  be 
recalled  that  I  and  others  fought  for  a 
ceiling  lower  than  the  $55,000  level 
adopted,  in  order  to  achieve  some  signifi- 
cant savings.  Even  more  important,  the 
$20,000  amendment  I  supported  called 
for  strict  guidelines  to  prevent  evasion  of 
the  intent  of  Congress.  Without  real 
teeth  in  the  law,  I  warned,  our  efforts 
would  accomplish  little. 

Recent  developments  have  indicated 
that  the  evasion  I  warned  against  has 
occurred,  and  that  little  savings  will  be 
achieved.  I  will  enclose  a  copy  of  a  recent 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  on  this  point, 
and  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Agriculture 
Secretary  Hardin  of  March  16,  1971,  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

But  the  mere  presence  of  this  bill  to- 
day, and  its  support  by  the  Department, 
is  the  most  damning  evidence  yet  that 
there  are  still  powerful  forces  at  work 
who  care  little  about  a  sensibly  run  farm 
program. 

I  might  add  here  that  this  is  certainly 
a  shortsighted  effort  as  well,  since  it  can 
only  further  persuade  many  of  us,  and 
the  taxpayers  we  represent,  that  the  level 
of  all  subsidies  must  be  further  reduced. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  rationale  for 
this  bill  as  contained  in  the  committee 
report.  That  report  simply  states  that 
this  bill  would  not  materially  disrupt  the 
present  feed  grain  program.  It  contains 
not  a  word  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  imprecedented  form  of  this  assist- 
ance makes  any  sense. 

Perhaps  this  silence  is  understandable, 
for  it  is  nothing  but  a  flight  into  never- 
never  land  to  pay  farmers  not  to  grow  a 
crop  they  have  never  grown  before. 

And  so,  leaving  logic  aside,  the  Agri- 
ciolture  Committee  simply  tells  us  that 
very  few  acres  are  involved,  and  the  cost 
is  expected  to  be  only  about  $700,000. 
Such  a  sum  may  seem  trivial  to  many, 
when  we  consider  that  last  year  the  en- 
tire subsidy  program  cost  us  about  $3.5 
billion. 

Well,  I  for  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  think 
that  there  is  more  at  stake  here  than 
the  cost  factor.  For  we  are  being  asked 
today  to  support  a  bill  that  makes  a 
mockery  of  orderly  procedure. 

As  the  committee  minority  has  noted, 
no  law  is  needed  to  permit  these  sugar 
beet  planters  to  plant  com  or  other  feed 
grains.  Should  they  choose  to  do  so,  they 
would  then  be  able  to  establish  an  acre- 
age base,  and  collect  subsidies  in  later 
years. 

This  is  the  way  all  other  farmers  have 
had  to  operate  in  the  past,  and  it  is  the 


way  all  others  will  have  to  continue  to 
operate  in  the  future.  Only  this  tiny 
handful  of  sugar  beet  farmers  will  receive 
the  special  privilege  of  an  instant  subsidy. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  opposition  to 
this  bill  does  not  mean  I  oppose  any 
effort  to  assist  these  hard-pressed  beet 
farmers.  Perhaps  a  legitimate  way  can  be 
found  to  help  them.  I  would  hope  so.  But 
this  bill  is  not  the  way.  It  will  only  bring 
our  discredited  farm  program  into 
further  disrepute. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  comment  on  all  of  the  solemn  expres- 
sions of  concern  for  these  300  or  so  beet 
farmers.  Where  was  this  touching  dis- 
play of  compassion  when  this  committee 
was  leading  the  opposition  to  all  efforts 
to  provide  real  Eissistance  to  the  millions 
of  himgry  and  malnourished  Americans. 

No,  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  here  can 
be  easily  deluded  into  thinking  we  are 
witnessing  a  sudden  conversion  to  hu- 
manitarianism.  This  bUl  is  nothing  but  a 
boondoggle  to  extend  a  special  privilege 
to  a  tiny  minority. 

Let  us  not  mar  the  reputation  of  this 
Chamber  by  support  for  this  wretched 
special  interest  bill. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  9,  1971] 
A    Leaky    Ceilinc:    Saving    to    the   United 

States  From   Crop-Subsidy  Limits,  Oncb 

Put  at  $30  Million,  Now  Sekn  Par  Lower 
(By  Burt  Schorr) 

Washington. — Remember  that  $30  million 
the  U.S.  was  going  to  save  each  year  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  new  $55,000-per-crop  limit  In  sub- 
sidles  to  each  farmer? 

Forget  it. 

The  limit,  hailed  as  a  historic  step  when 
Congress  approved  It  last  year,  appears  un- 
likely to  trim  stlll-bulglng  farm  costs  by  any- 
thing like  the  amount  anticipated  last  sum- 
mer. Precise  figures  won't  be  Icnown  until 
mld-Aprll,  when  fanners  have  finished  sign- 
ing up  for  1971  crop-control  programs  for 
cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grains.  But  Agricul- 
ture Department  staff  members  already  are 
convinced  that  the  limit  will  save  the  U.3. 
no  more  than  a  few  million  dollars — If  any- 
thing at  all. 

"I'd  hate  to  have  to  meet  payroll  with  the 
amount  of  money  we're  going  to  save,"  says 
one  expert. 

Local  representatives  of  the  department's 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  which  administers  the  crop  pro- 
grams, and  large  cotton  growers  Interviewed 
at  the  recent  ajinual  meeting  of  the  National 
Cotton  Coimcll  in  Dallas  all  give  the  same 
reason  that  the  hopyed-for  savings  won't  ma- 
terialize. They  say  that  big  cotton  producers 
are  resorting  to  a  variety  of  maneuvers — all 
quite  legal — to  keep  on  qualifying  for  maxi- 
mum government  i>ayments.  A  typical  tactic: 
splitting  up  a  big  farm  among  family  mem- 
bers so  each  can  still  get  a  fat  check  from 
Washington. 

Officials  never  hoped  to  block  all  payments 
over  $55,000  per  crop.  Last  year,  the  govern- 
ment paid  $74  million  in  subsidies  to  farmers 
above-and-beyond  the  $55,000  per  crop  that 
now  is  the  celling.  Officials  foresaw  that  there 
would  be  ways  to  get  around  the  new  cell- 
ing— but  they  didn't  foresee  nearly  as  much 
as  has  occurred. 

CONGRESS  SBASXS  THE  BLAME 

Alongside  the  more  than  $3.5  billion  a  year 
the  VS.  lays  out  In  direct  and  indirect  farm 
support,  the  lost  savings  obviously  aren't 
very  significant.  Yet  many  on  Capitol  Hill, 
aware  of  Increased  public  antagonism  to  farm 
subsidies,  had  counted  on  more  impressive 
results. 
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congress  can  blame  Itself  as  much  as  any- 
one fOT  the  leaky  ceiling,  though.  The  law- 
makers and  the  Agriculture  Department  left 
alot  of  loopholes  In  the  law,  and  producers 
arent  hesitating  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

A  case  in  point  is  found  on  600  cotton 
acres  left  by  a  Mississippi  delta  p^rower  to  hU 
widow  and  four  children  who  have  been 
farming  their  IndlvlduaUy  owned  tracts  as  a 
unit  The  land  has  been  leased  to  a  family 
corporation  managed  by  the  eldest  son.  Last 
year  the  corporation  received  a  federal  check 
for  approximately  $82,000.  or  $27,000  over  the 
1971  celling.  This  year,  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  government  cash,  the  heirs  pre- 
paring to  create  three  new  corporations  and 
mvlde  leases  to  the  600  acres  among  them. 

These  new  entities  will  be  controlled  by 
the  widow  and  three  of  her  children,  either 
separately  or  in  combination,  but  the  eldest 
son  will  be  a  minority  stockholder  In  each 
and  win  manage  them  as  a  unit.  Each  new 
corporation  will  be  legally  eligible  to  receive 
payments  as  high  as  the  $55,000  ceUlng;  In 
theory,  the  total  could  reach  $165,000. 

This  particular  reorganization  plan  hasn't 
yet  received  a  government  okay,  but  Agri- 
culture Department  lawyers  believe  It  will 
qualify  as  legally  acceptable.  "The  only  guy 
who  Is  going  to  be  In  trouble  Is  the  one  who 
tries  to  go  through  a  paper  reorganization 
to  keep  the  money  flowing  In  to  himself," 
one  comments.  "There's  no  way  in  the  world 
we  can  stop  legitimate  transactions.  That 
would  be  confiscating  property  without  due 
process." 

In  a  number  of  ways,  the  government  rules 
leave  considerable  leeway  for  producers  who 
have  been  receiving  more  than  $55,000  per 
crop.  One  helpful  definition,  for  example,  is 
that  each  person  engaged  in  a  50-60  farming 
partnership  may  be  classified  for  payment 
purposes  as  an  "Individual,"  thus  entitling 
the  partnership  to  a  maximum  of  $110,000  In 
subsidies  i>er  crop. 

LEASING   the    LAND 

It's  difficult  for  some  big  cotton  growers  to 
find  partners  so  they  can  take  advantage  of 
this  50-50  deal,  but  they  have  found  other 
ways  to  get  around  the  limit.  To  be  eligible 
to  get  subsidies,  a  farmer  must  agree  to  plant 
only  a  certain  percentage  of  his  acreage. 
But  if  this  allotted  acreage  is  so  big  that 
the  subsidy  would  top  $55,000  for  any  one 
crop,  the  farmer  may  want  to  lease  out  part 
of  the  acres  to  be  planted. 

Or  he  may  even  lease  his  allotment  but  not 
his  acreage;  the  allotments  themselves  are 
transferable.  TTiat  Is,  one  farmer  may  take  the 
allotment  of  another  farmer  and  use  it  on 
his  own  land.  The  person  taking  up  the  allot- 
ment is  eligible  to  receive  subsidies  (up  to  a 
total  of  $56,000)  even  though  the  j)erson  giv- 
ing up  the  allotment  wouldn't  have  been 
eligible.  The  farmer  giving  up  the  allotment 
gets  a  fee  from  the  farmer  who  gets  It,  of 
course. 

Consider  the  J.  G.  Boswell  Co.,  the  nation's 
biggest  faim-subsldy  recipient  whose  1970 
federal  check  came  to  nearly  $4.4  million. 
The  closely  held  corporation  has  been  plant- 
ing cotton  on  20,100  acres  in  California's  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  approximately  20%  of  them 
covered  by  allotments  leased  from  other 
landowners. 

Now,  due  to  the  celling,  Boswell  Is  relin- 
quishing its  leased  allotments  and  itself  will 
became  a  lessor  of  the  cotton  allotment  on 
its  own  land.  If  other  growers  agree  to  lease 
at  the  average  rate  of  some  $78  an  acre,  as 
the  company  anticipates,  the  allotment  will 
earn  Boswell  roughly  $1.4  million  this  year. 
Yet  Uncle  Sam  will  continue  to  hand  over 
the  $4.4  million  Boswell  formerly  received, 
parceling  it  out  to  many  smaller  growers 
whose  governfnent  payments  heretofore  have 
been  under  $55,000  annually. 

WHAT    ARE    the    COSTS? 

A  number  of  big  cotton  producers  are 
pursuing  the  same  allotment-leasing  tactics. 


Among  them:  Oiffen  Inc.,  a  vast  San  Joaqiun 
Valley  farming  operation  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  Glffen,  which  has  been  getting 
about  $3.4  million  a  year  In  government  cash; 
and  Delta  &  Pine  Land  Co.,  a  Scott,  Miss., 
subsidiarj-  of  Courtaulds  Ltd.,  whose  annual 
subsidies  amounted  to  approximately  $732,- 
000  a  year. 

To  the  extent  that  big  owners  continue  to 
produce  cotton  while,  in  effect,  sharing  their 
government  subsidies  with  smaUer  competi- 
tors, it  can  be  argued  that  the  celling  at  least 
Is  bolstering  famUy  farms  without  reducing 
domestic  fiber  supplies.  The  limit  also  is 
prodding  large  producers  to  determine 
whether  they  can  grow  cotton  profitably 
without  subsidies. 

"It's  been  so  many  years  since  we  tried,  we 
simply  don't  know  how  far  down  we  can  get 
our  unit  costs,"  says  Mr.  Olffon.  Although  the 
elderly  Callfcwrnlan  won't  disclose  all  his  1971 
cotton  plans,  he  does  intend  to  seed  more 
than  the  17,500  acres  he  planted  last  year. 
"The  only  way  we  can  survive  Is  to  spread 
our  fixed  costs  for  Irrigation  and  machinery 
over  a  bigger  area,"  he  says. 

For  a  nimiber  of  other  growers,  the  pay- 
ment limit  Is  casting  the  shadow  of  possible 
foreclosure  over  their  operations.  One  pro- 
ducer with  such  fears  is  Fred  W.  Enke,  a 
former  Baltimore  Colts  quarterback  whose 
2,500-acre  Pinal  County,  Ariz.,  farm  grows 
cotton,  alfalfa,  wheat  and  lettuce— and  has 
amassed  a  debt  of  roughly  $500,000,  some  of 
It  the  result  of  land  purchases  made  at  peak 
prices  in  the  late  1960s. 

Last  year  his  Interest  charges  alone  ate  up 
$66,000,  and  depreciation  and  taxes  totaled 
nearly  $60,000.  putting  his  operations  In  the 
red.  Without  Its  1970  government  cotton  pay- 
ment of  $90,000.  "the  Enke  ranch  would  have 
gone  down  the  tube,"  Its  owner  asserts. 

He  has  considered  creating  a  partnership 
to  bypass  the  payments  limit.  But  under  Ag- 
riculture Department  rules,  a  partnership 
with  a  wife  or  minor  children  (the  three 
Enke  daughters  are  under  21)  would  merely 
count  as  a  single  Individual  for  payment 
purposes,  and  going  In  with  an  outsider 
would  be  too  risky,  he  figures. 

So  Mr.  Enke  reluctantly  has  decided  to 
lease  off  allotments  on  160  acres  of  cotton 
land.  He'll  be  cutting  plantings  and  produc- 
tion so  as  to  be  eligible  for  Just  about  the 
$55,000  In  government  payments  permitted 
by  the  celling;  that  is  some  $25,000  under 
what  he  figures  he  would  otherwise  have  re- 
ceived this  year.  The  lease  payments  will  re- 
coup only  $9,500  of  that  loss.  As  for  the  160 
acres,  they'll  remain  Idle;  Mr.  Enke  believes 
plantmg  cotton  on  them  without  a  federal 
subsidy  wouldn't  yield  a  profit  (his  cotton 
sales  last  year  netted  him  6  cents  to  10  cents 
per  pound  less  than  actual  costs) ,  and  It's 
too  late  to  prepare  the  land  for  other  crops. 

Things  may  become  tougher  yet  for  grow- 
ers like  Mr.  Enke  If  Congress,  disappointed 
In  the  celling  savings  so  far,  cuts  $55,000  pay- 
ments limit  to  a  lower  figure. 

Rep.  Silvio  Conte.  for  one,  already  Is  gird- 
ing up  for  a  battle  to  do  Just  that.  The 
Massachusetts  Republican  says  he  Is  "shocked 
and  dlsappotote<}  by  reports  that  virtually 
no  savings  will. be  achieved"  from  the  $55,000 
celling.  "This  bears  out  my  view  that  a  much 
lower  celling  should  have  been  adopted  by 
Congress  last  year,"  he  contends.  The  other 
day  Democratic  Sen.  Thcnnas  Mclntyre  of 
New  Hampshire  sounded  the  first  trumpet  on 
his  side  of  the  Capitol  with  a  bUl  calling  for 
a  $10,000  payments  limit.  He  claims  that 
would  save  the  taxpayers  $200  million  a  year. 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  16,  1971. 
Hon.  Cliftord  M.  Hardin, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  am  grateful  for  the 
reply  of  Acting  Secretary  Palmby  to  my  earlier 


letter  to  you  In  which  he  described  your  De- 
partment's response  to  the  GAO  report  on 
feed  grains  (B-114824),  and  also  enclosed 
copies  of  the  regulations  and  administrative 
Instructions  under  which  you  will  administer 
the  farm  subsidy  celling. 

This  letter  Is  prompted  by  my  review  of 
your  regulations  and  Instructions  on  the 
celling,  as  well  as  by  reports  which  Indicate 
the  savings  to  be  achieved  by  the  limitation 
may  be  far  less  than  originally  anticipated. 

Your  regulations  Indicate  that  their  ad- 
ministration Is  to  be  delegated  to  locally 
elected  county  committees  unless  they  choose 
to  refer  decisions  to  the  state  committees. 
Have  you  issued,  or  do  you  Intend  to  Issue, 
any  Instructions  to  your  Inspector  general 
or  to  the  state  committees  to  Initiate  reviews 
of  the  county  committee  actions?  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  active  oversight  Is  essential, 
especially  In  view  of  the  recent  feed  grain 
program  abuses  disclosed  by  GAO,  as  well  as 
its  earlier  report  on  sugar  program  abuses 
(B-118622,  March  4,  1970). 

I  also  note  that  regulation  Section  795.7 
makes  clear  that  a  corporation  In  which  a 
person  has  an  interest  of  more  than  50  per- 
cent shall  not  be  considered  as  separate  from 
such  jjerson.  Have  you  Instructed,  or  do  you 
Intend  to  Instruct  your  county  committees, 
to  require  all  such  persons  to  present  evidence 
disclosing  stockholders  Usts.  especially  where 
such  persons  formerly  received  subsidies  In 
excess  of  $55,000?  If  not  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  you  also  give  this  proposal  serious 
consideration. 

I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  an  article 
by  Mr.  Burt  Schorr  published  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  March  9.  1971,  Indicating 
there  will  be  little  actual  savings  derived 
from  the  present  celling.  I  would  appreciate 
your  response  to  this  story  (a  copy  of  which 
Is  enclosed) .  In  particular,  I  am  Interested  in 
your  appraisal  of  the  repcM-ted  plan  of  the 
Mississippi  delta  family  corporation  to  cre- 
ate three  new  corporations  to  be  managed 
as  a  single  unit,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cell- 
ing. I  would  like  to  know,  first,  whether  such 
a  step  would  comply  with  your  present  reg- 
ulations, and.  If  so,  whether  you  feel,  as  I 
do,  that  this  Is  in  fact  a  "paper  reorganiza- 
tion" which  should  be  prevented  by  amended 
regulations. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  request  a  progress 
report  on  the  effect  of  the  celling  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  1971  sign-up  Is  completed 
in  AprU. 

I  understand  that  the  number  of  producers 
receiving  pwiyments  over  $55,000  from  each 
program  has  increased  from  1.100  In  1969  to 
over  1,300  In  1970,  and  that  the  correspond- 
ing Increase  In  cotton  alone  was  nearly  one- 
third,  from  949  to  over  1200.  ThU  means  that 
the  maximum  possible  savings  has  risen  from 
$68  million  to  about  $69  million. 

While  this  progress  report  I  seek  should 
prove  useful  to  you  in  monitoring  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ceiling.  It  will  also  be 
Invaluable  to  me  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  Interested  In  lowering  the  present 
celling. 

In  addition  to  any  other  data  that  seems 
pertinent,   this   report   should   Include: 

(1)  the  number  of  producers  applying  for 
a  reduction  In  set -aside  requirements  and 
preliminary  estimate  of  reduction  In  pay- 
ments; and 

(2)  the  changes  In  leasing,  ownership  and 
farming  practices  In  1971  of  all  producers 
who  received  $55,000  or  more  In  payments 
under  p.  specific  commodity  program  in  1970, 
whether  or  not  such  producers  request  a  set- 
aside  adjustment. 

I  urge  you  to  assign  some  of  your  most 
competent  staff  to  the  preparation  of  this 
progress  report.  Since  sign -up  occurs  In  early 
April  and  the  number  of  producers  Involved 
Is  relatively  small.  I  would  think  It  could  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  April. 

In  any  event.  It  Is  Important  that  It  be 
completed  well  before  the  1972  Agrlca»lture 
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Appropriations  bill  comes  before  the  House. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  tbes^ 
suggestions  and  requests.  Again  let  me  asi- 
sure  you  of  my  desire  to  assist  your  effort^ 
In  behalf  of  a  more  efficiently  run  farm  pro- 
gram. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Cordially  yoxirs, 

Silvio  O.  Conts. 
Member  of  Congress 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yiel^ 
msrself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  f  roi^ 
Iowa  is  recosnized. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  1^ 
a  relief  bill  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
sugar  beet  producers  In  the  States  a(f 
Montana.  Utah,  and  I  believe  Wyoming. 
As  has  already  been  stated  by  the  gentlei- 
man  from  Minnesota,  he  Is  goin«  to  offer 
an  amendment  withdrawing  the  State  c(f 
Minnesota  from  the  bill. 

Many  of  the  beet  producers  who  are 
within  the  scope  of  this  bill,  coming  as 
they  do  from  these  moimtain  States,  ha^o 
never  been  feed  grain  producers.  TheJ. 
therefore,  have  no  reasonable  claim  vp 
be  included  as  a  part  of  the  feed  grai^ 
program  or  to  receive  any  of  the  bene(- 
flts  of  that  progrsun. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  it  on  the  part  of  Members  who 
are  not  from  parts  of  the  country  where 
these  crops  are  produced.  Sugar  beeljs 
are  not  feed  grains.  They  do  not  com(e 
within  the  dictionary  term  or  any  other 
definition  of  "feed  grains,"  except  the 
very  unique  and  distorted  meaning  which 
will  be  given  to  sugsur  beets  and  fee^ 
grains  if  this  Ill-conceived  bill  shoulp 
pass.  I 

The  beet  growers  for  whom  this  bi^l 
is  designed  have  been  growing  beets  fpr 
many  years  and  all  this  time  they  haMe 
been  participating  in  the  very  substarj- 
the  Sugar  Act,  and  that  act,  as  has  b( 
tlal  benefits  of  the  sugar  program  unddr 
pointed  out  In  the  minority  views,  does 
contain  mechanisms  for  assisting  be^t 
sugar  farmers,  not  one  that  would  spo- 
ciflcally  apply  to  this  situation,  but  tl^e 
act  Is  reasonably  susceptible  to  amen 
ment  to  take  care  of  their  special  prol 
lem.  It  already  provides  for  abandoi^- 
ment  and  deficiency  paymraits  whl( 
compensate  beet  growers  for  a  natioi 
disaster,  and  it  would  be  very  easy 
ajnend  the  Sugar  Act  to  take  care  of 
situation,  certainly  much  more  reason- 
able and  natural  and  fair  than  to  try 
pretend  that  they  are  feed  grain  farmets 
and  through  subterfuge  bring  theii 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  Peed  Gram 
Act. 

So  if  the  closing  of  these  plants  In 
Montana  and  Utah  does  indeed  inflict  la 
grievous  hardship  on  these  sugar  befet 
growers  in  that  area,  such  a  hardship 
that  the  Congress  would  be  warranted 
in  passing  some  type  of  spedal-interett 
emergency  legislation  for  them,  then  !t 
should  be  written  the  context  of  tne 
Sugar  Act  and  not  the  feed  grains  sec- 
tions of  the  1970  Agrlcult»re  Act.  Cer- 
tainly If  any  emergency  hardship  legli- 
lation  Is  appropriate,  it  should  not  pe 
made  a  part  of  feed  grain  legislation,  j 

During  the  hearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  livestock  and  grain  the  only 
witness  who  testified  was  Dr.  Ca*- 
roU  Brunthaver.   Acting   Administrat  )r 


of  the  ASCS,  who  was  asked  if  this 
would  not  indeed  be  a  soimder  legislative 
approach  to  assist  these  fanners  through 
the  Sugar  Act?  My  recollection  of  his 
testimony  is  that  he  agreed  and  said  that 
the  Department  would  have  no  objection 
to  using  tliat  more  appropriate  approach 
than  the  one  used  in  this  bill  which  is 
before  us  now.  I  think  it  is  unfortimate 
that  the  proponents  of  the  bill  felt  it 
was  necessary  to  rush  It  through  In  this 
form  vrtthout  exploring  the  much  better 
route  of  amending  the  Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  The  committee  adopted 
what  I  thought  was  a  very  fine  restrict- 
ing amendment.  That  amendment  has 
not  really  been  discussed.  Would  the 
gentleman  point  out  the  important  parts 
of  the  amendment  that  was  adopted  on 
the  limiting  factors? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  As  originally  drawn,  the 
bill  was  even  more  imfair  to  the  estab- 
lished and  traditional  feed  grain  produc- 
ers of  the  country,  than  it  is  now.  be- 
cause it  would  have  permitted  a  feed 
grain  base  to  be  assigned  to  beet  growers 
who  were  growing  beets  as  recently  as 
1970. 

All  other  people  participating  in  the 
feed  grain  program  can  do  so  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  were  growing  feed 
grains  in  the  base  years  1959  and  1960. 
They  are  rigidly  limited  to  a  feed  grain 
base  which  consists  of  the  number  of 
acres  they  happened  to  have  in  feed 
grains  in  that  period.  So  I  offered  an 
amendment,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
entire  Committee  on  Agriculture,  which 
would  limit  participation  under  this  new 
bill  to  the  nvmiber  of  acres  that  were 
actually  in  sugar  beets  in  the  same  base 
years  1959  and  1960.  Only  such  acres 
could  be  converted  into  feed  grain  base 
acres.  Tills  proposal  was,  as  I  say,  adopt- 
ed imanimously.  It  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant one  because  it  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  additional  acres  to  be  created  very 
substantially. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Zwach)  for  his 
very  strong  support  of  the  amendment  in 
the  committee.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
this  principle  continues  to  have  the 
strong  support  of  the  entire  committee. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguishedv.gentleman  from  Washington 
(^Mr.  Foley)  who  is  managing  the  bill  for 
the  committee,  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Zwach)  who  has  just  asked 
about  the  amendment  limiting  participa- 
tion to  those  farmers  who  did  have  beets 
in  production  in  the  1959  and  1960  base 
years,  I  would  like  to  also  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  has  as- 
sured me  the  committee  position  still  re- 
mains the  same  on  that  point,  and  the 
committee  does  support  this  concept  that 
participation  should  be  limited  to  the 
number  of  acres  on  which  sugar  beets 
were  actually  grown  in  the  1959  and  1960 
base  years. 
Mr.  POLETY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Teaguk)  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  just  for  the  purpose  of  asso- 
ciating myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  was  one  at  the  signers  of  the 
minority  report.  I  think  this  is  bad  legis- 
lation. It  would  establish  a  very  unfor- 
tunate precedent.  I  hope  it  will  be  over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  unmen- 
tioned  so  far  in  the  debate  is  the  question 
of  bad  precedents. 

The  fundamental  question  that  should 
be  faced  is  this: 

Should  the  Federal  Government  in- 
demnify farmers  for  losses  caused  by  the 
inefficiency  of  food  processing  plants? 

My  answer  is  no.  Such  Indemnities, 
once  established,  could  exptmd  quickly  to 
astronomical  siuns. 

The  fanners  have  ceased  growing 
beets,  because  the  plants  they  formerly 
supplied  were  too  small  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. This  Is  widely  acknowledged  to  be 
the  case. 

Of  the  nine  sugar  plants  that  closed 
between  1960  and  1969,  each  was  simply 
too  small  or  too  antiquated  to  compete 
efficiently. 

If  we  start  bailing  out  sugar  beet  farm- 
ers just  because  processing  plajtits  go  out 
of  business,  where  do  we  stop? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said 
earlier  that  if  this  were  indeed  an  emer- 
gency which  would  justify  the  Con- 
gress in  taking  some  type  of  remedial 
action  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  these 
sugar  beet  farmers,  then  It  should  be 
done  through  the  Sugar  Act.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  an  adequate  showing  has 
been  made  by  any  means  that  this  is 
a  true  emergency  situation.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  these  farmers  of  sugar  beets 
are  not  going  to  have  their  income  cut 
off.  It  is  a  considerable  overstatement 
to  call  this  a  disaster.  It  is  true  that 
the  mills  at  which  they  were  marketing 
their  beets  in  Montana  and  Utah  have 
been  closed  down  by  reason  of  obsoles- 
cence or  other  economic  reasons,  but 
there  is  no  adequate  showing  that  these 
beets  cannot  be  marketed  at  other  mills. 
The  beets  may  have  to  be  sent  farther 
than  their  immediate  hcmetouTi  areas, 
but  in  these  days  of  modem  transporta- 
tion many  crops  are  shipped  great  dis- 
tances. 

It  appears  there  is  a  plant  in  North 
E>akota,  there  is  a  plant  in  Iowa,  there 
are  plants  in  Kansas,  and  I  believe  there 
are  plants  in  Colorado  at  which  these 
beets  could  be  marketed.  While  it  may 
not  be  as  profitable  to  ship  the  beets  to 
those  plants,  still  the  payments  that 
are  made  under  the  Sugar  Act  would 
continue  to  make  it  an  economically  vi- 
able imdertaking. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Callfomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  once 
more? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

^    Mr  TEAGUE  of  Callfomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  my  own  district  in  Califomla, 
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where  we  grow  sugar  beets,  one  of  the 
reflneries  was  closed.  This  seemed  to  be 
aterrible  catastrophe  at  the  time,  but 
tiie  growers  seemed  to  survive  very  well 
hv  shipping  their  beets  to  other  refineries, 
In  sane  cases  50  miles  away  and  in  some 
cases  300  miles  away.       .    ,^    ^    ^ 

Mr  MAYNE.  I  believe  m  the  testimony 
before  the  committee  there  was  an  in- 
dication that  some  growers  are  shipping 
their  beets  as  far  as  150  miles,  and  they 
have  been  able  to  make  it  a  profitable 
operation. 

So  there  is  no  showing  that  they  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  continue  to  raise 
and  market  sugar  beets.  But  even  if  that 
were  true,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  in- 
ference should  not  be  left  with  you  and 
you  should  not  be  under  the  misappre- 
hension that  because  they  were  for  some 
reason  unable  to  continue  marketing 
sugar  beets  their  income  would  be  cut 
off  and  that  there  would  be  a  true  dis- 
aster or  emergency,  because  it  Is  clearly 

established 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  My  distinguished 
friend  and  and  colleague  on  the  commit- 
tee from  Iowa  was  present  when  our  col- 
league from  North  Dakota  described  the 
plight  of  some  of  the  sugar  beet  growers 
in  the  Red  River  Valley,  not  having  the 
opportunity  to  ship  their  beets  which 
they  had  been  shipping  across  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  to  the  plant  in  the  city 
in  Montana.  I  bring  this  up  and  point 
It  out  because  I  wsmt  it  clear  to  our  other 
colleagues  that  there  is  no  opportunity— 
none  whatsoever — of  getting  contracts 
with  other  sugar  beet  processing  plants. 
These  growers  would  be  delighted  if  they 
could.  It  is  their  wish  to  do  so.  They  are 
all  struggling  to  get  a  contract  with 
some  other  plant,  regardless  of  the  dis- 
tance, so  long  as  it  is  economically  feasi- 
ble to  ship  those  beets  to  that  processing 
plant. 

I  thought  I  should  clarify  this  because 
I  am  sure  my  colleague  from  Iowa  does 
not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that 
they  would  not  prefer  to  grow  sugar  beets 
if  it  were  possible. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  response  to  that 
comment,  it  could  also  be  accurately  said 
while  they  prefer  to  continue  to  grow 
sugar  beets,  there  is  not  a  thing  in  the 
world  to  keep  them  from  growing  com. 
without  legislation.  We  do  not  have  to 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  That  Is  true.  They  can 
grow  corn,  fence  to  fence,  on  every  acre 
they  had  in  sugar  beets  without  any  ad- 
ditional legislation.  They  already  have 
that  authority. 

So  this  is  not  an  emergency,  not  a 
disaster  situation.  It  has  very  Important 
and  dangerous  implications,  however,  to 
the  feed  grain  program  in  this  country 
which,  after  all,  is  a  very  large  program, 
one  In  delicate  balance,  which  this  Con- 
gress has  striven  to  make  a  reasonable 
and  defensible  program  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumers  as  well  as  the  feed  grain 
producers  of  the  Nation. 


We  have  enough  difficulty,  believe  me, 
my  colleagues,  in  keeping  support  for  this 
program  when  it  is  used  for  legitimate 
purposes  for  the  feed  grain  program, 
which  is  to  control  production  and  sta- 
bilize production  and  prices  so  that  con- 
simiers  will  have  a  steady  source  of 
supply. 

This  special  relief  bill  is  for  the  benefit 
of  sugar  beet  farmers  in  Montana  and 
Utah,  most  of  whom  have  never  produced 
feed  grain.  They  are  from  States  which 
have  very  small  feed  grain  bases.  But 
these  fanners  have  grown  beets  and  re- 
ceived very  substantial  benefits  under  the 
Sugar  Act  for  many  years.  The  Sugar  Act 
should  therefore  be  amended  to  assist 
them,  rather  than  distorting  the  feed 
grain  sections  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970.  As  pointed  out  in  the  minority 
views,  the  Sugar  Act  is  readily  suscep- 
tible to  such  amendment. 

Instead,  this  biU  adds  and  invites  beet 
farmers,  who  have  never  grown  feed 
grains,  into  the  benefits  of  the  feed  grain 
program.  This  is  a  program  which  up 
until  now  has  been  designed  to  persuade 
feed  grain  producers  to  reduce  the 
amount  they  were  previously  growing  in 
order  to  avoid  surpluses.  But  this  bill  will 
actually  pay  farmers  for  not  producing 
crops  which  they  were  not  producing 
anyway. 

We  have  enough  problems  trying  to 
maintain  support  for  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram in  the  country  and  in  the  Congress 
without  adding  to  its  expense  by  making 
it  a  relief  vehicle  for  producers  of  other 
crops.  It  is  unfair  to  the  great  feed  grain 
producing  areas  of  the  country  to  exploit 
the  program  for  the  benefit  of  sections 
whose  interest  in  feed  grains  is  minimal. 
The  combined  feed  grain  base  in  Mon- 
tana and  Utah  Is  only  187,139  acres. 
There  are  more  than  13y2  million  base 
acres  in  Iowa  alone,  almost  11  million  in 
Illinois,  10  million  in  Nebraska,  4  million 
in  Ohio,  and  6  million  in  Indiana. 

In  each  of  these  States  there  are  lit- 
erally thousands  of  lifelong  feed  grain 
farmers  who  have  been  waiting  for  years 
trying  to  get  their  bases  enlarged.  Such 
applications  have  been  running  about 
100  per  year  in  a  typical  corn  growing 
county.  There  is  a  backlog  of  from  7,000 
to  10,000  applications  per  year  request- 
ing  almost   a   million   additional   base 
acres  in  Iowa  alone.  These  bona  fide  feed 
grain  producers  have  been  turned  down 
ever  since  1961  on  the  ground  that  no 
feed  grain  base  acres  are  available.  This 
bill  will  now  create  additional  base  acres 
but  give  them  not  to  grain  farmers  but 
to  beet  farmers.  How  unfair  can  you  get? 
There  is  no  true  emergency  here.  The 
beet  farmers  do  not  need  this  or  any 
other  legislation  to  authorize  them  to 
plant  as  much  feed  grain  as  they  wish 
on  their  beet  acres.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  give  them  Federal  money  for 
not  doing  something  they  were  not  doing 
in  the  first  place,  to  wit  the  planting  of 
com.  The  members  of  the  committee  who 
signed  the  minority  views  sincerely  be- 
lieve this  bill  makes  a  travesty  of  the 
feed  grain  program  and  If  passed  would 
set  a  precedent  which  would  jeopardize 
the  program's  existence.  If  the  sugar 
beet  industry  can  get  a  license  to  raid 
the  program,  why  not  others? 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentlwnan 
for  yielding. 

I  happen  to  be  a  legislator  from  an 
urban  area,  and  am  not  familiar  with 
the  particularly  terminology  involved, 
but  would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  a  person 
who  would  not  vote  for  this  bill  could  still 
not  be  characterized  as  a  person  against 
the  best  Interests  of  the  farmers  and 
best  interests  of  the  farming  program 
throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  agree,  because  I  feel 
that  this  bill  is  very  prejudicial  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  fanners,  because  it 
jeopardizes  the  entire  farm  program, 
and  is  also  prejudicial  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  consumers. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Is  It  fair  to  say  that  the 
adoption  of  this  kind  of  bill  really  im- 
pedes the  formation  of  legitimate  and 
progressive  farm  legislation? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  beUeve  it  would  set  a 
very  dangerous  precedent.  If  the  feed 
grain  program  can  be  raided  and  ex- 
ploited in  this  maimer  then  other  com- 
modity programs  can  also  whenever  some 
imagined  need  arises. 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MAYNE.  It  is  not  sound  legisla- 
tion so  to  distort  the  purpose  of  the  feed 
grain  program.  We  have  over  131  million 
acres  in  feed  grain  base  acres  in  this 
country.  It  is  important  that  the  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry  where  the  great 
bulk  of  oiu:  feed  grain  is  being  raised 
should  be  considered  before  a  step  like 
this  Is  taken.  The  trouble  is  that  in  each 
of  the  feed-grain-producing  States  there 
are  hundreds  and  In  the  major  States 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  Ufelong 
feed  grain  producers,  men  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  primarUy  to  the  produc- 
tion of  com  and  sorghimi  and  other  feed 
grains,  and  who  have  been  discriminated 
against  because  an  arbitrary  base  of  feed 
grain  acres  was  set  up  back  when  the 
program  started  in  1961.  A  farmer  who 
happened  to  have  a  small  amoimt  of 
acres  in  com  at  that  time  has  been  suf- 
fering for  it  ever  since  because  his  base 
was  limited  to  his  production  at  that 
time.  This  is  a  serious  matter  to  com 
farmers  who  need  additional  base  acres. 
They  have  been  applying  for  them  and 
waiting  for  them  for  10  long  years.  They 
have  been  standing  in  line  for  them  at 
every  ASCS  office  in  the  country.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  said  to 
them  that  we  cannot  give  you  these  acres 
because  there  are  no  additional  acres  for 
you  in  the  national  base.  This  bill  wiU 
add  to  the  national  base,  but  instead  of 
giving  those  additional  acres  to  the  feed 
grain  farmers  who  are  entitled  to  them 
and  who  for  many  years  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  them,  it  is  going  to  tum  them 
over  to  beet  growers.  That  is  extremely 
unfair.  We  are  averaging  100  requests 
per  county  in  Illinois  and  in  Iowa,  the 
record  shows,  for  this  type  of  adjust- 
ment in  base  acres. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  ask- 
ing for  any  special  consideration  for 
the  feed  grain  producers  or  the  feed 
grain  consumers  of  this  country.  How- 
ever, we  do  think  there  should  be  an 
adequate  stabilized  supply  of  feed  grains 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  eat  t  ie 
meat  which  comes  from  the  cattle  that 
are  fed  by  these  feed  grains.  If  you  sts  rt 
to  tinker  with  this  program  in  this  wi  ,y, 
making  it  a  matter  of  special-inten  st 
legislation  for  a  very  privileged  few  w  lo 
are  not  feed  grain  farmers  at  all,  th;n 
it  will  be  a  distinct  disservice  to  t:ie 
American  consumer  and  will  discredil  a 
sound  farm  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  tl  lis 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  le- 
quests  for  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  accorti- 
anoe  with  my  previous  statement,  I  yi«ld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  to  close  debate,    i 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  I 
apologize  to  the  Committee  for  this  l^te 
hour.  I  would  prefer  that  we  could  have 
done  our  business  more  quickly  and  mere 
expeditiously. 

I  shall  not  delay  the  Committee  vary 
long.  I  do  want  to  clear  up  a  point  or  two 
that  has  been  raised  here  in  the  past  few 
minutes.  ' 

I  can  tell  you  that  if  there  were  aiiy 
opportimity  to  grow  sugar  beets,  thase 
farmers  would  continue  to  do  so.  That 
was  their  principal  crop  and  that  is  what 
they  have  bought  their  equipment  ^or 
and  that  is  what  they  are  set  up  to  doJ 

If  there  were  any  chance  of  doiiig 
something  about  their  emergency  in  the 
Sugar  Act,  I  assure  we  would  be  glad  [to 
take  cover  under  the  Sugar  Act. 

But,  for  reasons  I  will  point  out  a  Utile 
later,  that  is  not  possible.  [ 

Now,  in  our  case  in  Montana,  on  Jan- 
uary 25  the  announcement  v^as  ma|ie 
that  the  sugar  plant  was  going  to  {be 
closed.  It  was  quite  a  shock  to  those 
farmers  and  to  the  community.  1 

It  is  true  that  there  are  only  a  few 
farmers  involved,  but  there  really  m-e 
plenty  of  precedents  where  this  Oongr^ss 
has  acted  in  natural  and  economic  emer- 
gencies to  help  solve  people's  probleDis 
which  this  bill  is  designed  to  do.  j 

Only  as  recently  as  1970,  $148,000  we^it 
into  11  counties  in  Iowa  to  fix  up  flobd 
damage.  That  is  a  natiu-al  disaster  and  I 
recognize  the  difference.  T 

In  1969,  $330,000  of  special  allocatlc«is 
went  into  22  counties  under  the  em^- 
gency  ACP  because  of  flooding,  anothjer 
natural  disaster,  and  I  recognize  the  de- 
ference. I 

Then  in  1969  they  grazed  diverted 
acres  in  23  counties,  five  temporarily  aid 
18  for  the  long  period  of  time,  another 
disaster  in  Iowa  as  a  result  of  drought. 

All  of  these  disasters  also  add  up  to 
economic  disaster.  That  is  what  these 
farmers  in  Ut^h  and  Montana  are  facirg, 
economic  disaster. 

What  we  are  asking  for  in  this  bill  is 
some  opportunity  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  we  really  should  njt 
divide  ourselves,  those  of  us  who  are  tr  '^- 
Ing  to  represent  as  best  we  can  agricul- 
tural areas.  The  rural  vote  is  dwli- 
dling.  The  farmers  and  ranchers  left  (in 
the  lani — and  rural  communities— are 
dwindling.  We  have  too  little  voice  is 
it  is  without  dividing  ourselves  over  a 
small  bill  that  will  do  a  little  bit  of  good 
for  a  few  pec^le. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  are  farri- 


ers. What  are  they  supposed  to  do?  They 
Imve  got  to  plant  this  spring.  They  can- 
not plant  sugar  beets.  Therefore,  they 
plant  the  next  best  crop  and  that  hap- 
pens to  be  com  and  they  should  have  an 
equal  opportimity  with  other  farmers  for 
the  advantages  of  the  farm  program. 
Therefore,  they  should  have  that  option 
to  get  into  that  program  Just  as  any 
other  farmers  in  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  lay  to  rest  once  more  the  fact 
that  his  has  nottiing  to  do  with  pajdng 
fsirmers  not  to  grow  a  crop.  Whatever  the 
language  you  choose  to  use  in  the  1970 
act  to  justify  that,  let  me  repeat  again 
a  sentence  in  this  bill:  "The  feed  grain 
bcise  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  such  commodity  on  such  base 
or  allowance." 

The  Department's  drafting  of  the  lan- 
guage means  that  those  farmers  who 
want  into  the  feed  grain  plan  and  who 
are  affected  by  this  bill,  must  do  Just 
exactly  that.  They  must  grow  the  feed 
grains.  True,  they  will  set  aside  their  20 
percent  in  conservation  practices  just  like 
other  farmers  do  throughout  the  country 
that  are  engaged  in  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. 

The  other  benefits,  of  course,  are  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  loan  on  the  grain 
and  the  opportunity  to  borrow  from  the 
agency  for  building  storage  facilities  and 
drying  facilities.  Those  are  the  three 
things  provided  for  in  the  feed  grain 
program.  That  would  be  their  option  if 
we  enacted  this  bill. 

We  have  talked  about  how  many  base 
acres  can  be  adjusted  in  various  States. 
Under  the  1970  act:  One  percent  of  the 
feed  grain  base  for  each  State  can  be 
reserved  to  give  out  to  new  farmers  or 
to  farmers  for  change  in  practices  in 
their  farming  operation.  That  is  135,000 
acres  in  the  case  of  Iowa  and  similar 
acreage  in  the  other  Com  Belt  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Each  of  these  States 
has  more  acreage  if  they  want  to  redis- 
tribute it,  available  to  them  under  the 
law.  As  a  practicality  it  is  not  done,  but 
the  State  of  Iowa  did  this  year  reserve 
4,480  acres  for  new  feed  grain  base  the 
other  States  also  reserve  acres  which  are 
available  for  new  feed  grain  bases.  There 
are  also  other  acres  available  at  county 
level. 

Each  county  does  have  some  acres 
available  for  redistribution  for  new  farms 
and  for  hardship  and  emergency  cases; 
combined  they  are  much  more  than  the 
few  acres  that  we  are  talking  about  under 
this  bill.  The  principle  involved  is  only 
in  the  application  of  fairness  to  these 
farmers  so  abruptly  deprived  of  their 
sugar  beet  processing  plant.  They  should 
be  allowed  under  these  admittedly  emer- 
gency conditions  to  participate  in  the 
farm  program.  That  is  all  the  bill  does. 

If  the  bill  is  defeated  the  losses  will  be 
measured  by  the  impact  on  the  entire 
agricultural  spectrum  because  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  rise  to  an 
emergency  that  has  been  demonstrated 
in  an  agricultural  area.  I  hope  we  can 
rise  to  many  more  emergencies,  and  take 
care  of  them,  and  I  think  we  should. 
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As  there  are  amendments  that  will  be 
offered  that  go  to  pointing  up  the  needs 
of  individual  farmers  in  two  other  States 
and  because  that  will  certainly  serve  the 
needs  of  the  farmers  of  those  States,  I 
for  one  will  support  those  amendments 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  reach  the  amending  stage  of  H.R. 
5981,  I  intend  to  offer  two  amendments 
which  provide  relief  to  certain  producers 
of  sugar  beets  in  four  States  who  have 
suffered  a  loss  of  their  market  due  to  the 
closing  of  sugar  beet  processing  plants 
in  their  regions. 

A  number  of  Members  have  alleged 
that  this  is  special  interest  legislation, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  agree,  from  two 
standpoints.  First,  if  the  Committee's 
purpose  Is  to  assist  sugar  beet  producers, 
it  would  seem  sensible  to  do  this  through 
legislation  dealing  directly  with  sugar 
and  sugar  acreage  problems.  However,  if 
the  Committee,  in  its  wisdom,  feels  that 
the  best  way  to  provide  relief  to  these 
growers  is  to  do  it  through  the  feed- 
grain  program,  I  think  there  can  be 
absolutely  no  Justification  for  passing 
legislation  which  helps  some  sugar  beet 
growers  who  have  suffered  loss  of  mar- 
ket and  not  others. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  are  familiar 
with  the  scandal  that  arose  over  the 
financial  dealings  and  condition  of  the 
Maine  Sugar  Industries  Corp.  At  one 
time,  this  firm,  and  a  sister  firm.  New 
York  Sugar  Industries,  operated  plants 
in  New  York  and  Maine  which  provided 
a  market  for  sugar  beets  grown  in  the 
States  of  New  York,  Maine,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  Jersey.  The  closing  of 
the  New  York  plant  in  the  late  1960'8 
left  only  the  Maine  Sugar  Industries 
plant  as  a  market  outlet  for  sugar  beets 
grown  in  these  four  northeastern  States. 

In  the  1969  crop  year,  MSI  took  de- 
livery of  the  sugar  beet  crop  from  pro- 
ducers in  these  States  and  then  failed  to 
make  payment  for  the  crop,  resulting  in 
substantial  financial  loss  to  the  growers 
in  these  States.  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, there  are  sugar  beet  growers  who 
are  out  upward  of  $20,000  each  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  default  and  subsequent  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  of  MSI. 

Today,  in  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  growers'  representatives  and 
others  involved  in  this  situation  is  tak- 
ing place  to  try  to  rejuvenate  a  settle- 
ment offer  of  growers'  claims  that  is  vn- 
likely  to  result  in  payment  to  the  grow- 
ers of  much  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
value  of  their  1969  crop. 

The  Federal  Government  was  instru- 
mental in  the  financing  and  establish- 
ment of  MSI  because  of  the  recognized 
need  not  only  of  economic  development 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  but  also  the 
desperate  need  of  the  agricultural  sector 
in  these  States  for  an  addition  crop. 

After  MSI  closed  its  doors  following 
the  1969  season,  there  was  no  market  for 
sugar  beets  grown  in  these  States,  «md 
to  my  knowledge,  most  of  the  growers  did 
not  produce  sugar  beets  in  the  1970 
growing  year. 

I  am  certain  that  there  are  similar 
tales  of  woe  concerning  the  growers  in 
the  States  which  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  been  included  in  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 
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Unfortunately,  the  cutoff  date  of  De- 
romber  31  1969  in  the  committee  version 
nf  HJl  5981  would  not  go  back  far  enough 
to  cover  the  growers  in  these  four  States 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  Maine.  If  we  are  going  to  adopt 
leeislation  to  reUeve  sugar  beet  growers 
m  the  Midwest  and  Far  West  who  have 
lost  their  markets  due  to  plant  closings,  I 
see  no  justification  for  excluding  those 
in  the  Northeast  who  are  similarly  bur- 
dened. „    .  . 

Therefore,  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  change  the  triggering  date  in 
this  bill  from  December  31,  1969  to  De- 
cember 31,  1968,  which  would  precede 
the  date  of  closing  of  the  Maine  Sugar 
Industries  plant.  I  am  also  offering  a 
technical  amendment  which  would  apply 
this  bill  to  the  growers  in  the  Northeast. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  from  these 
northeastern  States,  and  all  of  our  col- 
leagues who  would  like  to  see  this  legis- 
lation passed  in  an  equitable  and  even- 
handed  form,  to  support  the  adoption  of 
my  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  text  of  my  two 
amendments  follows: 

Amendment  to  committee  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Horton  :  On  page  2,  line  1,  strike 
out  the  words  "December  31, 1969"  and  insert 
in  lieu    thereof    the   words    "December    31, 

1968". 

Amendment  to  committee  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Horton:  On  page  2,  line  3,  after 
the  word  "That",  Insert  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "except  In  those  cases  where  sugar 
beets  were  grown  after  December  31,  I960,". 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
am  most  sympathetic  with  the  plight  of 
sugar  beet  growers  in  three  areas  now  de- 
prived of  a  processing  facility,  I  oppose 
H.R.  5981  as  being  an  inappropriate,  in- 
deed a  dangerous  remedy. 

There  is  no  defensible  reason  why  his- 
toric status  as  grain  growers  should  be 
given  to  a  group  of  former  sugar  beet 
growers.  To  do  so  would  be  a  serious 
precedent  and  would  expose  agriculture 
programs  to  ridicule  for  offering  bene- 
fits for  not  growing  grain  to  those  who 
have  never  grown  grain. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  been  an  exemplary 
program  which  has  generally  stabilized 
this  industry  for  many  years,  providing 
a  self-sustaining  program  to  assure  the 
housewife  and  industrial  users  of  a  sure 
supply  of  sugar  at  a  very  low  price.  Un- 
der this  law,  sugar  is  one  of  the  best  bar- 
gains on  the  dirmer  table;  indeed  it  is 
cheaper  today  than  it  was  50  years  ago. 

The  Sugar  Act  contains  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  producers  who  are  pre- 
vented from  producing  because  of 
weather,  pests,  or  other  cases.  Could  not 
these  or  similar  provisions  be  used  for 
relief  of  the  growers  who  cannot  now 
produce  sugar  beets? 

The  plight  of  these  growers  and  of  the 
processing  companies  who  are  shutting 
down  their  operations  tells  us  some- 
thing, however,  about  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  American  agriculture  and  of 
the  beet  sugar  Industry  in  particular.  It 
is  not  profitable  or  we  would  not  see 
plants  abandoned,  and  growers  elimi- 
nated from  the  Industry. 

As  I  mentioned,  sugar  is  the  greatest 
bargain  on  the  American  dinner  table, 
and  it  is  so  because  producers  and  proc- 
essors are,  in  effect,  subsidizing  the  con- 


simiers  of  sugar.  As  the  Sugar  Act  is 
being  this  year  considered  for  renewal, 
I  hope  this  Congress  will  contemplate 
what  is  taking  place,  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  sugar  producers  and  processors 
to  survive  and  to  cease  expecting  them 
to  subsidize  consumers.  We  should  have 
no  further  disasters  such  as  this. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  f  ur- 
.  ther  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  oondltlona  as 
he  determinee  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  establish 
feed  grain  bases,  wheat  domestic  allotments, 
and  upland  cotton  base  acreage  allotments  for 
purposes  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  with 
respect  to  producers  of  sugar  beet«  who  for- 
merly processed  their  sugar  beets  at  a  proc- 
eaelng  plant  which  haa  ceased  operations  on 
or  after  January  1,  1970,  If  there  Is  no  sub- 
stitute plant  available  In  the  area  for  the 
prooeeslng  of  their  svigar  beets. 

The  feed  grain  base,  wheat  domestic  al- 
lotment, or  upland  cotton  base  acreage  al- 
lotment shall  be  conditional  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  such  commodity  on  such  base  or 
allotment. 

Mr.  FOLEY  (during  the  readhig) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PREFERENTIAL  MOTION  OPTERED  BT  ME.  ITNDI.ET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FiNDLET  moves  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  need  for  time.  I  think  the  preferential 
motion  speaks  for  itself,  and  I  urge  its 
support. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferential  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  live  2,000  miles  from 
the  farmers  affected  by  this  bill.  The  bill 
means  nothing  to  me  personally  or  to 
any  of  my  constituents.  Because  of  the 
problem  involved  and  on  the  merits  of 
the  measure  I  support  the  bill.  It  is  a 
worthy  piece  of  legislation. 

For  these  little  people  an  emergency 
has  arisen  in  their  area.  They  awakened 
one  morning  and  their  sugar  mill  was 
gone;  their  business  was  gone.  They  need 
help.  The  cost  is  small.  Why  should  we 
not  help  them?  We  help  others  in  emer- 
gency situations. 

With  all  due  deference,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  really  amazed— I  am  Just  amazed— 
at  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  here  this  afternoon. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Inner  elements  of 


this  earth  roared  forth  in  the  area  of  the 
coast  of  California,  and  shook  that  State 
to  the  core.  The  Federal  Government 
moved  in  with  all  kinds  of  assistance  to 
aid  those  poor,  stricken  people. 

Two  or  3  weeks  thereafter  cyclonee 
whirled  through  my  State,  destroying 
hundreds  of  homes  and  business  houses, 
and  laid  waste  the  good  earth  from 
which  farmers  make  their  living.  An 
emergency  was  created,  and  the  Federal 
Government  moved  in  with  all  kinds  of 
assistance. 

A  similar  emergency  exists  among  the 
farmers  in  the  areas  this  measure  is  de- 
signed to  help.  The  winds  did  not  blow 
away  the  only  markets  for  their  sugar 
beets.  But  the  effect  of  their  sudden  and 
unarmounced  closing  was  Just  the  same. 
These  people  have  for  years  made 
their  living  digging  sugar  beets  from 
their  soil,  and  hauling  them  to  a  sugar 
mill.  That  was  their  only  market,  and 
their  principal  and  sometimes  only 
source  of  income.  And  what  happened 
to  them?  They  awoke  one  morning  and 
the  mill  was  gone.  Their  market  was 
gone.  It  was  aU  Just  as  if  things  had  been 
blown  away. 

I  cannot  understand  the  attitude  of 
the  opposition.  Why  there  has  been  more 
speaking  here  tonight  on  this  15  cents 
worth  of  legislation  than  we  normally 
hear  on  a  bill  involving  billions  of  dollars. 
Here  are  200  or  300  little  people — their 
crop  is  gone — their  business  is  gone — an 
emergency  has  been  created.  They  come 
to  Uncle  Sam  and  to  this  Congress- 
first,  to  the  Senate  which  promptly 
passed  this  bill.  And  now  they  come  to 
us  in  the  House,  with  hat  in  hand,  saying, 
"Please,  Just  tide  us  over  a  little  bit?" 
But  to  listen  to  this  debate  you  would 
think  these  little  farmers  were  trying  to 
empty  all  of  the  gold  from  Fort  Knox. 
I  am  sure  when  the  Record  is  read  to- 
morrow, the  people  of  the  Nation  will  not 
be  very  proud  of  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  this  legislation  In 

perpetuity?      

Mr.  ABERNirrHY.  It  Is  for  the  lif|  of 
the  feed  grain  program.  But  we  do  hlive 
some  emergency  legislation,  such  as  was 
passed  last  year,  which  is  in  perpetuity. 
That  is  the  emergency  legislation  I  made 
reference  to  a  moment  ago.  Some  of  you, 
one  of  these  days,  are  going  to  need  it 
and  will  be  resorting  to  it.  Some  of  you 
will  have  a  comparable  emergency.  Then, 
I  think  you  will  regret  the  tremendous 
fight  you  are  making  oa.  this  little  bill 
today. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  Ifegislation  is  contin- 
gent upon  the  continuation  of  the  feed- 
grain  program  which  is  due  to  expire  in 
December  1973^ 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  This  bill  does  not  mean  a  thing 
in  the  world  to  me — ^not  a  thing  In  the 
world.  And  I  am  not  just  being  nice  by 
trying  to  help  somebody.  I  have  a  very 
strong  feeling  that  this  is  something  we 
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ought  to  do  for  some  people  who  h|ive 
been  hurt  unexpectedly  and  through  i no 
fault  of  their  own.  That  Is  the  only  mo- 
tive I  have.  We  should  pass  this  bill  and 
help  these  people  and  after  so  doing,  I 
tbinir  we  will  be  proud  of  having  dona  it 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  HcMiestly,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  philosophy  of  the  dist^n- 
guislted  gentleman.  J 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentlei^an 
does  not  understand  what? 

Mr  DENNIS.  I  do  not  understand  the 
philosophy  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man. Is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that 
every  time  one  of  us  gets  an  econoiiic 
setback  in  this  coimtry,  you,  me  or  ^y 
other  businessman — that  the  Federal 
Oovemmait  should  necessarily  bale  i  us 
out  at  the  public  expense?  ■ 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  No,  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that.  I  am  suggesting  that  thife  is 
an  instance  of  an  emergency  where  we 
can  and  should  help.  This  administra- 
tion recommends  the  passage  of  this  ll|tle 
bill.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sfiys 
the  bill  has  merit  and  should  be  pasaed. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  position 
of  the  Nixon  administration  on  tfcls 
measure  might  influence  some  of  those 
on  the  Republican  side  who  are  mak^ig 
such  a  fight  on  the  bill.  j^ 

I  am  really  amazed  at  the  oppositlpn. 
I  hope  you  will  reconsider  and  help  th^ 
unfortunate  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  l8|on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentlenian 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pinblby). 

TXIXZK    TOTS    WITH    CLERKS 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Re- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fle 
mand  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered,  «nd 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  teUlers 
Messrs.  Pihdlet,  Polit,  Poagi.  «nd 
Maynx. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  193,  npes 
115,  not  voting  125,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  60] 

[B«oortle<l  TeUer  Vote] 

A7XS— 193 


Adama 

AddAbbo 

Anderson. 

CaOif. 
Arcbar 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Aapln 
BadiUo 
Baker 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Betts 
Blaggl 
Bow 
Bray 

BrotzEoan 
Brown.  Oblo 
BrojrbUl,  N.O. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleaon.  Tex. 
Bymea,  Wia. 
BTTon 


Oamp 
Carter 
Caaer,  Tex. 
Oederberg 
Cbamb«rlaln 
Clauaen, 
DonH. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
OoUlna.  Tex. 
Conable 
Ck>nt« 
Oorbett 
Cotter 
Coiigblln 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  VJ. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dlcklnsor 


Donohue 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Edwards,  AUL 

Edwards,  CaVf. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom     i 

Eshleman     I 

Flndley 

Flowers  I 

Ford,  OeraldJB. 

Porsythe       ' 

Prellnghuystn 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Qaydoe 

Olalmo 

Ooldwater 

Ooodling 

Oraaao 


Oreen,  Oreg. 

Grlffln 

Orosa 

Hall 

Halpers 

Hammer- 

BChmldt 
Hansen,  Wasli. 
Haraha 
Hastings 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Howard 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson.  Oallf. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lent 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCoIllster 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKevltt 
McKlimey 
Mallllard 
Mann 
Martin 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Abourezk 
Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Asplnall 
Beglcb 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Brademas 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
CabeU 
Caffery 
ChappeU 
Clark 
Connan 
Danlelson 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dom 
Dow 

Bckhardt 
Edmondaon 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 
Fountain 
Fraser 


Mathlas,  CalU. 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mlnlah 

Mlzell 

Monagan 

Mosher 

Myers 

Nedzl 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Plmle 

Podell 

Poff 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Rousaelot 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

NOES— 116 

Fuqua 

OaiiflanaklB 

Qonzalea 

OrliBths 

Hagan 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hollfleld 

Hull 

Hun  gate 

Kasteiuneler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Link 

Lloyd 

McCormack 

McPall 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mathla,  Ga. 

Mel  Cher 

Mlkva 

Mills 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Morgan 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

CEonskl 

O'Neill 


SchneebeU 

Bcbwengel 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

StaSord 

Stanton. 

J.  wmiam 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Teague,  CalU. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
WhaUey 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young,  Fla. 
Zlon 


Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Poage 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

PurceU 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reuss 

Roncallo 

Boush 

Roybal 

Bunnell 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

Jamea  V. 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Watts 
White 
Wright 
Yoimg,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


NOT  VOnNO — 126 


Abzug 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Term. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Brasco 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyblll,  Va. 


Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney 

OeUer 

Chlsbolm 

Clancy 

Clay 

Collins,  m. 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Davis,  Oa. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

DerwlnsM 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 


Evlns,  Tenn. 

Faacell 

Fish 

Fly&t 

Pord, 

William  D. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hanns 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 


Harvey 

McMillan 

Hawklnr 

Macdonald. 

H«bert 

Mass. 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Matsxinaga 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Meeds 

HUlls 

Metcalfe 

Hogan 

Michel 

Jacobs 

Miller,  C&llf . 

Jarman 

MlnshaU 

Jones,  Ala. 

MltcheU 

Jones,  N.C. 

Montgomery 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Moorhead 

Karth 

Morse 

Kluczynakl 

Moss 

Koch 

Murphy,  lU. 

Kuykendall 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Leggett 

Nix 

Lennon 

Pstman 

Long,  La. 

Pickle 

Long,  Md. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

McCloskey 

Puclnskl 

McClure 

RaUsback 

McCuUoch 

Rangel 

McKay 

Reld,  m. 

Roberts 

Hoe 

Rocney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowikl 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Springer 

Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Yatron 

So  the  motioin  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Sboth  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  5981)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
feed  grain  bases,  wheat  domestic  allot- 
ments, and  upland  cotton  base  acreage 
allotments  for  certain  growers  of  sugar 
beets,  had  directed  him  to  report  the  biU 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken 
out.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Shall 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out? 

The  enacting  clause  was  stricken  out. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  AJd. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorow  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— I  will  object  to  10 
o'clock 

If  the  gentleman  wishes  to  renew  for 
11  o'clock  tomorrow,  I  will  be  agreeable. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
renew  his  motion  to  make  It  11  o'clock? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  still  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  does  this  mean 
that  we  complete  the  bill  on  which  con- 
sideration stopped  this  afternoon,  that  Is, 
the  education  appropriation  bUl? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes.  That  is  what  Is  In- 
tended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  other  business  be 
considered? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
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-ny  other  business  being  considered.  Of 
course,  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
emergency  could  be,  but  no  other  legis- 
lation is  planned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  other  legislation  ex- 
cept in  an  emergency? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  state  that,  of  course,  if  some  unani- 
mous-consent request  would  be  made, 
that  can  be  considered  but  nothing  be- 
yond that. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

PABLIAMENTABT    INgtrmY 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

On  the  record  vote,  on  a  teller  vote, 
when  is  it  in  order  to  vote  "present"? 

The  SPEAKER.  Just  immediately  after 
the  announcement  of  the  vote  and  before 
any  further  business  Is  conducted. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  After 
the  tellers  have  made  their  aimoimce- 
ment? 

The  SPEAKER.  After  the  Chair  an- 
nounces the  vote. 

Mr.  PTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
when  is  it  proper  for  the  Chairman  to 
vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chairman  can 
vote  at  any  time  prior  to  his  announce- 
ment of  the  vote. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Prior  to 
his  announcement  of  a  teller  vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  Prior  to  the  annoimce- 
ment  of  the  teller  vote. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  it  under- 
stood that  if  unanimous  consent  is  given 
for  the  early  convening  of  the  Congress 
tomorrow — I  have  no  desire  to  prolong 
it,  with  everybody  wanting  to  get  home 
for  Easter  vacation — we  will  come  in  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  to  conduct  the 
usual  convening  of  the  House  and  the 
prayer  and  the  armoimcement  by  the 
Chair  as  to  the  approval  of  the  Journal 
and  1  minute  and  then  proceed  with 
business  and  not  return  to  other  morning 
hour  business  or  extra  business  until  we 
complete  the  work  of  the  day? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  Chair  under- 
stands the  gentleman  properly,  we  will 
follow  the  normal  procedure  of  the 
House.  We  will  convene  and  have  the 
prayer  and  the  Journal.  The  prayer  will 
be  had  and  the  Journal  will  be  approved 
and  the  1 -minute  rule  will  be  recognized, 
and  we  will  proceed  to  any  minor  busi- 
ness that  some  Member  of  the  House 
may  have  that  the  Chair  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  but  by  unanimous  consent  only. 
We  have  no  calendar  except  the  pending 
business,  which  is  the  business  of  finish- 
ing the  education  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
Chair  for  his  extended  explanation.  I 
simply  want  to  be  assured  that  we  will 
not  have  a  change  of  intention  and  that 
should  a  quorum  call  intervene,  I  think 
ttiat  would  be  inconsiderate  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  coming  in  early.  But 
should  the  majority  feel  constrained  to 
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demonstrate  a  quorum,  then  we  would 
not  revert  to  the  further  delaying  tactics 
of  an  additional  round  of  1 -minute 
speeches  but  get  right  on  with  the  busi- 
ness?   

The  SPEAKER.  May  the  Chair  state 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman — and 
the  Chair  feels  that  the  House  is  entitled 
to  this  information — the  Chair  has  tried 
to  observe  the  1 -minute  rule  and  only 
in  cases  in  which  we  have  had  no  busi- 
ness or  no  important  business  has  the 
1 -minute  rule  not  been  strictly  adhered 
to.  In  the  event  that  the  House  does  not 
go  immediately  into  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  the  Chair  will  tomorrow  recog- 
nize imder  the  1 -minute  rule  only  as  the 
first  order  of  business  after  the  prayer. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  Members  for 
unanimous-consent  requests  for  exten- 
sions in  the  Record,  but  not  for  speeches. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHl'l'EWASH  ON  DAIRY  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  announce- 
ment a  few  we^cs  &so  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  soon  begin  an  investi- 
gation with  regard  to  cheese  selling  for 
over  47  cents  per  pound  marks  the  third 
time  in  less  than  3  years  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  found  it  necessary  to  order  such 
an  Investigation  of  dairy  imports. 

The  problem  this  time  is  that  a  loop- 
hole left  in  the  import  restrictions  es- 
tablished in  1969 — no  quotas  for  cheese 
selling  for  over  47  cents  per  pound — ^has 
been  stretched  until  now  it  is  letting  in 
far  more  than  the  entire  normal  trade 
in  three  types  of  imported  cheeses. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  a  huge 
whitewash  job  now  underway  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  other  dairying  areas,  to  cover  up 
the  Nixon  administration's  serious  fail- 
ure to  deal  effectively  with  dairy  imports 
in  the  President's  proclamation  of  last 
December  31. 

This  attempt  to  paint  the  proclamation 
as  "a  victory  for  dairy  farmers"  is  a  seri- 
ous disservice  to  the  dairy  Industry.  For 
that  proclamation — just  like  past  procla- 
mations which  have  attemped  to  make 
our  dsdry  import  regulations  effective 
and  workable — failed  to  deal  firmly  with 
the  "evasion  product"  problem. 

Unfortunately,  a  new  crop  of  products 
designed  specifically  to  evade  our  quota 
provisions  springs  up  anew  after  each 
round  of  Tariff  Commission  hearings  and 
quota  proclamations,  and  it  is  these  "eva- 
sion products"  that  are  the  heart  of  the 
whole  import  problem. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
generous  Import  permits  granted  by 
President  Nixon  last  December  set  the 
all-time  record  for  rewarding  Importers 
for  succeeding  In  getting  their  "evasion 
products"  past  our  Import  control  sys- 
tem and  into  the  XJS.  market. 

In  light  of  this  fact  I  find  It  most  dif- 
ficult to  understand  the  attempt  now 


imderway  to  whitewash  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's failure  on  imports.  Pec^le 
are  writing  letters  to  Washington  prais- 
ing the  President's  position  on  dairy 
Imports.  Editorial  writers  argue  that  the 
President  was  compelled  bo  weigh  such 
factors  as  "a  friendly  government  in 
trouble  politically"  against  the  interests 
of  American  dairy  farmers  in  making 
his  decision. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  truth  be 
made  known.  Dairy  farmers  need  to 
imderstand  the  truth  about  the  Decem- 
ber 31  proclamation,  so  they  can  make 
It  crystal  clear  that  they  do  not  want 
the  same  thing  to  happen  again. 

IMPOSTS    HIGHLY    BtrBSIDIZZO 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  about  the 
present  administration's  record  on  dalr7 
imports. 

One  of  the  import  problems  with  which 
the  President's  December  31  procla- 
mation had  to  deal  was  chocolate  crumb. 
This  is  a  product  made  by  mixing  fresh 
milk,  sugar,  and  chocolate  Uquor  and 
drying  them  together.  It  is  used  for  mak- 
ing milk  chocolate  candy.  Because  it  can 
be  imported  so  cheaply,  it  competes  In 
this  country  with  U.S.-made  dry  whole 
milk  as  well  as  the  more  expensive  milk 
crumb  and  chocolate  crumb  mixtures 
for  making  milk  chocolate. 

Chocolate  crumb  imports  come  from 
Ireland  and  England.  The  Irish  Gov- 
ernment grants  generous  subsidies  for 
exporting  chocolate  crumb  to  the  United 
States.  The  cost  of  milk  to  the  manufac- 
turer in  Ireland,  after  allowing  for  the 
subsidy.  Is  only  $1.36  per  hundredweight. 
Moreover,  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  Irish 
manufacturer  Is  only  about  one-third  of 
the  cost  to  the  UJB.  manufacturer. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Milk 
Marketing  Board  sells  milk  at  special 
reduced  prices  of  $2.22  per  hundred 
pounds  to  manufacturers  of  chocolate 
crumb  for  export.  'I^ere  also  the  cost  of 
sugar  Is  only  about  one- third  that  to  the 
UJ3.  manufacturer.  The  prices  of  both 
milk  and  sugar  in  the  United  States  are 
maintained  by  government  price  support 
operations. 

When  a  large  dairy  surplus  began  to 
developed  in  Western  Europe  in  the  mid- 
1960's,  Western  European  governments 
began  to  increase  their  subsidies  and 
other  encouragements  for  exportation  of 
dairy  products.  Imports  of  chocolate 
crumb  rose  swiftly,  reaching  45  million 
pounds  in  1968,  in  contrast  to  the  aver- 
age annual  imports  of  about  2  miUion 
pounds  received  throughout  the  early 
1960's. 

In  early  1968,  President  Johnson  or- 
dered the  Tariff  Commission  to  Investi- 
gate and  hold  hearings  on  imports  of 
chocolate  crumb  and  several  other  dairy 
products.  After  the  Commission  com- 
pleted its  studies  and  reported  its  rec- 
ommendations, President  Johnson  pro- 
claimed quotas  early  In  1969  of  17  mil- 
lion poimds. 

NXW    "XVASIOK"    TACTIC    fOLLOWBS 

The  17  million-pound  quota  went  into 
effect  In  1969,  and  just  that  quickly  the 
exiwrters  got  busy  devising  a  new  recipe 
for  chocolate  crumb  that  would  just  miss 
the  definition.  An  olflcial  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  described  this 
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performance — which  it  blasted  as  an  ol  )- 
vious  subterfuge  tn  the  official  Depan- 
ment  of  Agriculture  statement  in  Tari  ff 
Commission  hearings,  July  28.  1970.  n 
the  following  way: 

Proclamation  3884  of  January  6,  1969  es- 
tablished an  annual  Import  quota  on  choco- 
late crumb  of  17  million  poxmds.  The  quo  ;a 
description  contains,  as  I  have  just  noted, 
an  exception  for  commodities  containing  5.5 
percent  or  less  butterfat.  The  specification  )f 
a  butterfat  content  of  over  5.5  percent  f  >r 
quota  purposes  was  derived  from  similar  d  s- 
scrlptlons  of  other  products  made  from  a 
combination  of  dairy  and  non-dairy  Ingred  l- 
ente;  until  recently,  It  had  no  practical  si  5- 
nlflcance  since  the  butterfat  content  of 
normal  chocolate  crumb  Is  8  to  12  jwrcent. 

Now.  however,  the  5.5  percent  exception 
has  become  a  loophold  for  quota  evaslo  1. 
Crumb  with  a  butterfat  content  Just  oomliig 
within  the  exception  Is  being  manufactur(d 
and  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  tlie 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland.  The  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  new,  hitherto  non-existent  for- 
mulation Is  to  evade,  by  the  narrowest  poi- 
slble  margin,  the  U.S.  quota.  I  might  no« 
In  passing,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  that  the-e 
have  been  a  few  instances  where  the  manu- 
facturer has  cut  the  Une  of  butterfat  contei  it 
so  fine  that,  by  the  time  the  product  arrived 
at  the  U.S.  port,  a  minor  amount  of  moisture 
evaporation  had  shifted  the  butterfat  con- 
tent from  just  barely  under  5.6  percent  » 
Just  barely  over  5.5  percent — making  tlie 
shipments  subject  to  quota,  after  all.  .  .  . 

The  quota  which  has  been  established  fir 
Imports  of  chocolate  crumb  should  not  1« 
vitiated  by  an  obvious  subterfuge.  We  re:- 
ommend  that  the  exception  for  chocolate 
crumb  containing  5.5  percent  or  less  ly 
weight  of  butterfat  be  eliminated,  and  thut 
imports  of  such  chocolate  crumb  be  made 
subject  to  the  present  quota  of  17  mlUlcn 
pounds. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  backe  d 
up  this  hard-hitting  statement  on  choct- 
late  crumb  imports  by  recommendlrg 
that  they  be  prohibited  altogether. 

Then  the  Tariff  Commission,  in  its  n  - 
port  to  the  President  following  the  heai  - 
ings  warned  that: 

Analysis  shows  Imports  of  these  pro<,- 
ucts  ...  to  be  primarily  products  to  avoid 
the  existing  quota  provision. 

And  the  Tariff  Commission  too.  aft<T 
completing  its  investigation  and  hear- 
ing several  days  of  testimony  from 
domestic  manufacturers,  domestic  in- 
porters,  and  the  foreign  manufacturers 
and  exporters,  backed  up  the  recon  - 
mendation  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Tariff  Commission  reconj- 
mended  that  the  President  set  a  zei^ 
quota  for  this  evasion  product. 

NIXON  RFWARDS  "OBVIOTJS  SUBTERt'UGE" 

But  President  Nixon  overruled  tie 
unanimous  recommendations  of  both  tqe 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  Departmeiit 
of  Agriculture.  In  his  New  Year's  Eve 
proclamation,  the  President  granted  pef- 
mission  to  the  foreign  exporters  to  coi^- 
tinue  shipping  In  30  times  the  average 
level  of  imports  of  this  chocolate  crumib 
product. 

Never  before  in  history  had  any  Pres- 
ident ever  granted  quotas  so  far  ex- 
ceeding the  normal  level  of  imports. 

The  law  provides  that: 

Quantitative  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
President  may  not  reduce  the  rate  of  Imporis 
to  less  than  50  percentum  of  Imports  duf- 
Ing  a  representative  period  as  determine 
by  the  President, 
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President  Nixon  himself  defined  the 
years  1967-68-69  as  the  "representative 
period"  to  serve  as  the  base  for  comput- 
ing quotas  as  provided  tn  the  law.  The 
choice  of  these  years  was  in  itself  a 
favor  to  the  foreign  exporters ;  the  Tariff 
Commission  had  recommended  1963-64- 
65,  years  when  dairy  imports  were  con- 
siderably lower. 

The  quota  of  17  million  poimds  of 
chocolate  crumb  which  was  established 
by  President  Johnson  in  1969  was  sub- 
stantially less  than  twice  the  average 
level  of  imports  during  the  representa- 
tive period.  Yet  this  was  considered  so 
outrageously  generous  to  the  English 
and  Irish  exporters  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  ordered  that  the 
chocolate  crumb  quota  be  included  in  a 
special  investigation. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  action  of  the 
President  in  setting  the  quota  30  times 
as  great  as  the  average  level  of  imports 
is  a  victory  for  dairymen. 

PLAYING    POLITICS    WITH    DAIKY    IMPORTS 

President  Johnson  was  criticized 
sharply  by  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  and  Senators  rep- 
resenting dairy  farmers.  The  contrast- 
ing partisanship  in  attempting  to  white- 
wash the  Nixon  administration's  per- 
formance is  gravely  disturbing. 

The  administration's  supporters  are 
finding  all  kinds  of  excuses  for  the 
overly  large  imports  which  the  Pres- 
ident's procltimation  will  permit  to  con- 
tinue. One  even  goes  so  far  as  to  con- 
tend that  the  President  was  justified  in 
granting  his  generous  import  permits 
because  he  wanted  to  help  "a  friendly 
government  in  trouble  politically." 

It  is  dismaying,  to  say  the  least,  to 
have  it  suggested  that  the  President  was 
justified  In  putting  the  interests  of 
friendly  politicians  in  other  coimtrles 
ahead  of  dairy  farmers  in  the  United 
States.  Certainly  the  integrity  of  our 
own  dairy  price  support  program  should 
not  be  subject  to  manipi^lation  by  the 
State  Department.  ^ 

Fxirthermore,  the  effect  that  these  un- 
justified continuing  imports  will  have  in 
depressing  the  prices  of  milk  received  by 
farmers  in  Wisconsin  and  other  parts  of 


the  country  is  bad  enough.  The  added 
burden  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  for  acquir- 
ing the  dairy  products  displaced  by  these 
imports  from  their  normal  markets  in 
the  United  States,  makes  it  worse. 

ENCOI7HAGES    NEW    "EVASION"    SCHEMES 

I  am  particularly  concerned  because 
the  proclamation  of  last  December  could 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  dairy  prod- 
uct importers  can  coimt  on  permanent 
import  licenses  as  a  reward  for  evading 
the  quota  regulations  of  the  United 
States  by  what  even  the  administration's 
own  Department  of  Agriculture  brands 
as  "obvious  subterfuge." 

President  Nixon's  proclamation  is  an 
open  invitation  to  dairy  product  export- 
ers around  the  world  to  get  right  to  work 
on  concocting  still  more  "evasion  pro- 
ducts" to  get  around  our  existing  import 
restrictions.  It  is  a  declaration  by  the 
highest  authority  in  the  land  that  our 
dairy  import  restrictions  need  not  be  re- 
spected and  taken  seriously,  and  that  if 
a  foreign  exporter  can  find  a  way  to  get 
away  with  something,  he  can  expect  to 
get  no  worse  than  a  permanent  license  to 
continue  to  enter  his  product  into  the 
U.S.  market. 

The  provisions  for  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  the  President's  December  31st 
proclamation,  although  not  as  extreme 
as  the  treatment  of  chocolate  crumb,  ex- 
hibited the  same  general  lack  of  regard 
for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Im- 
port control  program  against  erosion  by 
"evasion  products." 

FACTS    ON    NIXON    IMPORTS    ACTION 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I  wish  to  submit  a  table 
for  inclusion  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
showing  the  names  of  the  four  dairy 
products  that  were  dealt  with  in  the  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  Presidential  proclama- 
tion, and  showing  the  average  annual  im- 
ports during  the  representative  period 
established  by  the  President,  the  annual 
quota  for  each  that  was  recommended  by 
the  Tariff  Commission,  the  armual  quota 
that  was  set  by  the  President,  and  the 
amount  by  which  the  quota  set  by  the 
President  exceeds  the  average  normal 
imports. 

The  table  follows: 


Product 


Average 
annual  Im- 
ports during  Annual  quota 
representative  recommended    Annual  quota 

oeriod  by  Tariff         set  by  the              Quota  exceed* 

(1967-69)  1  Commission          President    average  Imports  by— 


Low-fat  chocolate  crumb  (pounds) 159,000 

Low-fat  skim  milk  cheese  (pounds) \.Wi,m 

Animal  feeds  (pounds) 4,039,000 

Icecream  (gallons) 863,000 


0  4,680,000  30  times. 

100,000  8.901,000  Nearly  9  times. 

0  16,ie0,000  4  times. 

0  431,330  W  limes. 


1  From  Tariff  Commission  publication  338,  September  1970. 

It  is  notable  that  for  all  of  the  four 
dairy  products  excepting  one.  the  quotas 
set  by  the  President  greatly  exceed  the 
normal  level  of  imports. 

The  low-fat  skim  milk  cheese  quota  is 
nearly  nine  times  as  large  as  the  aver- 
age. But  worse  than  that,  it  is  nearly  90 
times  as  large  as  the  Tariff  Commissions 
recommendation.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion noted  that  traditional  imports  of 
this  product  for  many  years  had  entered 
at  a  steady  rate  of  60.000  pounds  per 
year. 

As  the  Commission  pointed  out  in  its 


report  to  the  President,  sharp  Increases 
in  imi?orts  of  all  the  products  began  in 
1969,  and  continued  at  an  accelerated 
rate  In  1970.  The  Commission  warned 
the  President  that: 

Analysis  shows  Imports  of  these  products — 
Other  than  the  low-fat  cheese  for  which  an 
aimual  quota  of  100,000  pounds  Is  recom- 
mended— to  be  primarily  products  designed 
to  avoid  the  existing  quota  provisions. 

UBGED    NORMAL    BASE   PERIOD 

The  Tariff  Commission  recommended 
to  the  President  that  the  representative 
period  be   designated  as   the  calendar 
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vears  1963.  1964.  and  1965.  so  as  to  avoid 
the  abnormal  distortion  that  occurred 
^  1969  and  1970  when  huge  volumes  of 
these  products  began  to  enter  the  coun- 
try in  response  to  the  European  dairy 
surpluses  and  export  subsidy  programs 
of  the  exporting  countries.  As  the  Tariff 
Commission  put  it  in  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President : 

In  the  Commission's  view,  the  period  In 
which  such  Increases  In  Imports  occurred 
cmnot  properly  be  regarded  as  being  the 
whole,  or  part,  of  a  representative  period 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  To  do  so 
makes  the  "representative  period"  concept 
meaningless;  It  not  only  Improperly  In- 
creases the  minimum  permissible  quantities 
of  articles  which  may  be  Imported  but  also 
affects  the  equities  of  the  foreign  countries 
that  supplied,  and  the  Importers  who  Im- 
ported, the  traditional  Imports  of  dairy 
products. 

I  can  see  no  justification  whatsoever 
for  the  President  to  have  Ignored  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  desig- 
nated the  very  years  in  which  this  ab- 
normal trade  began  as  the  representative 
period. 

But  even  less  can  I  understand  why  he 
was  not  content  to  let  it  go  at  that,  and 
to  set  quotas  at  the  minimum  level  of  50 
percent,  or  even  the  full  average  amount 
during  the  representative  period.  That 
would  have  been  far  more  generous  than 
the  Tariff  Commission  felt  that  the  facts 
in  the  case  would  warrant. 

GUARD   AGAINST   REPEAT   PERTORMANCE 

Unfortunate  and  wrong  as  I  feel  the 
President's  action  is.  my  purpose  is  not 
simply  to  complain  against  an  action 
which,  in  all  probability,  will  not  be 
changed  in  any  event.  My  purpose  in 
discussing  this  situation  is  to  help  pre- 
vent the  same  kind  of  thing  from  hap- 
pening again. 

The  President  recently  announced  that 
he  is  directing  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
institute  an  investigation  and  conduct 
hearings  to  be  held  on  April  20  on  the 
need  for  restricting  imports  of  Swiss  or 
Emmenthaler,  Gruyere-process,  and  cer- 
tain other  cheese. 

This  is  another  loophole  and  "quota 
evasion"  problem.  The  import  regula- 
tions provide  that  imports  of  these  types 
of  cheese  may  be  exempted  from  the 
quota  restrictions  if  their  purchase  price 
at  the  port  of  exportation  Is  over  47  cents 
per  pound.  It  is  this  "price  break"  system 
under  which  cheese  becomes  exempt 
from  the  quota  restriction  on  imports  if 
priced  above  a  "break  point"  that  serves 
as  a  "loophole"  which  is  admitting  a  ris- 
ing flood  of  foreign  cheese  into  oiu: 
markets. 

In  the  Tariff  Commission  hearings  in 
1968,  not  only  the  domestic  dairy  orga- 
nizations but  importers  as  well,  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  effective  way  known 
by  which  the  "price  break"  provision 
could  be  enforced  without  large-scale 
evasions. 

It  is  widely  acknowledged  in  the  trade 
that  this  provision  is  subject  to  sub- 
terfuge and  illegal  evasion  by  means 
of  kickbacks,  under-the-table  discounts, 
and  similar  practices,  which  are  almost 
impossible  for  the  hard-pressed  customs 
inspectors  to  control. 

Specific  evidence  of  an  illegal  kickback 
proposal  was  published  by  Senator  Prox- 
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MIRE  last  year.  Persons  familiar  with 
the  dairy  and  import  businesses  warn 
that  there  are  imdoubtedly  many  similar 
evasions. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  probable  prev- 
alence of  widespread  illegal  evasion  that 
makes  the  price  break  loophole  into  a 
serious  potential  threat  to  the  dairy  price 
support  program. 

DBIKO   CHEESE   A   THKKAT 

Under  a  ruling  by  the  Bureau  of  (Cus- 
toms about  a  year  ago,  large  quantities 
of  milk  fat  and  nonfat  soUds  may  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  dehydrated  pwwdered  or  grated 
cheese  at  prices  far  below  U.S.  support 
levels. 

The  "joker"  here  is  that  the  removal 
of  the  water  from  cheese  in  the  drjdng 
and  grating  process  raises  the  total  quan- 
tity of  milk  fat  and  nonfat  solids  in  a 
pound  of  the  dried  product.  Swiss  cheese 
is  allowed  to  have  as  much  as  41  percent 
moisture.  The  imported  dried  cheese 
products  have  6  percent  or  less  moisture. 
Thus,  it  is  apparently  possible  for  Swiss 
cheese  of  normal  moisture  costing  as 
little  as  30  cents  a  poimd  to  have  a  value 
of  47  cents  per  pound  if  it  is  dehydrated 
to  94  percent  moisture. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  that  about  one 
and  a  half  pounds  of  cheese  is  counted 
for  quota  purposes  as  a  single  pound,  OQ 
the  basis  of  its  weight  after  the  water  is 
removed. 

The  threat  of  large-scale  Imports  of 
dried  cheese  under  the  price-break  loop- 
hole has  been  eased  by  the  notice  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  does  not 
permit  the  use  of  dried  cheese  in  making 
a  wide  range  of  processed  cheese,  cheese 
foods,  and  cheese  spreads. 

But  nevertheless,  it  can  enter  in  un- 
hmlted  quantities  under  present  regula- 
tions, and  it  affords  a  constant  incentive 
to  food  manufacturers  to  substitute  for- 
eign dairy  products  obtained  at  subsi- 
dized low  export  prices  at  the  expense 
of  domestically  produced  dairy  products. 

KO   MORE  HALTWAT   MEAStTRES 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  notorious  price-break 
loophole  must  be  slammed  shut  perma- 
nently. But  the  Nixon  administration's 
action  of  December  31  on  dairy  import 
restrictions  raises  the  serious  danger  that 
the  price-break  loophole  too  will  be  dealt 
with  by  half  measures  or  less. 

The  most  common  halfway  measure 
that  is  a  possibility  is  merely  to  raise 
the  "price  break"  level  from  47  to 
54.8  cents,  the  present  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  buying  price  for  cheese,  or 
to  have  It  fluctuate  up  and  down  accord- 
ing to  the  cheese  support  trade. 

This  possibility  is  a  serious  one.  In 
the  administration's  announcement  that 
revision  of  the  price-break  exemption  is 
to  be  considered,  it  was  noted  that: 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  been  directed 
to  examine  the  feasibility  of  continuing  the 
present  price  break  system  of  controls  at 
dUTerent  specified  price  level. 

I  hope  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  will  be 
on  their  guard,  and  make  it  clear  to  the 
President  that  they  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  halfway  measure  that  will  reward 
past  quota  evasions  and  allow  the  known 
loophole  of  the  "price  break"  system  to 
remain  unplugged. 


PLANS  OF  MILITANT  ANTIWAR 
GROUPS  TO  LAUNCH  MASSIVE 
DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  WASHING- 
TON, DC,  APRIL  24  TO  MAY  5, 
1971— RESPONSIBLE  DISSENT  OR 
(X)MMUNIST  INSPIRED  PROPA- 
GANDA? 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuing public  debate  by  people  of  all 
political  persuasion  over  our  foreign  pol- 
icy in  general  and  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  particular  has  drama- 
tized the  inalienable  American  right  of 
responsible  criticism  of  governmental 
policies.  However,  I  am  sure  most  citi- 
zens would  agree  that  not  all  dissenting 
Americans  are  acting  out  of  loyalty  to 
American  ideals  of  their  country. 

I  rise  today  to  express  my  deep  con- 
cern over  the  (dans  of  militant  antiwar 
groups  to  laimch  massive  demonstrations 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  during  the  period 
April  24  through  May  5,  1971.  The  Na- 
tional Peace  Action  Coalition — ^NPAC — 
and  the  People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and 
Justice — PCPJ — ^both  of  which  are 
known  to  be  operating  imder  substantial 
Communist  influence,  are  the  two  major 
organizations  taking  part  in  these  forth- 
coming demonstrations.  Leaders  of  these 
antiwar  groups  have  boasted  that  sus- 
tained 2-week  protest  actions  will  com- 
mence on  April  24  with  a  mammoth  as- 
sembly near  the  White  House  and  will 
culminate  on  May  5  with  a  march  on  the 
Capitol  which  will  involve  encirclement 
of  the  Capitol  Building  "insisting"  that 
Congress  must  stay  in  session  until  it  has 
ratified  the  so-called  "People's  Peace 
Treaty,"  a  docimient  drafted  in  Hanoi, 
which  is  in  complete  accord  with  the 
Communist  position  In  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  the  leaders  of  these  mili- 
tant antiwar  groups  have  promised  to 
completely  immobilize  many  impoi-tant 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  by 
such  actions  as  blocking  bridges  and 
highways  leading  into  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, blocking  access  to  key  Government 
facilities,  urging  Federal  employees  to 
strike,  and  pursuing  any  other  tactics, 
such  as  sit-ins  and  stall-Ins,  that  might 
serve  to  bring  the  wheels  of  Government 
to  a  halt.  The  White  House,  the  Pen- 
tagon, and  the  Congress  are  among  the 
targets  singled  out  by  these  antiwar 
forces. 

The  NPAC  and  PCPJ  in  unifying  their 
efforts  are  hopeful  of  staging  the  largest 
antiwar  demonstration  ever  to  take  place 
in  this  country.  The  immediate  objective 
of  the  demonstration  is,  of  course,  to 
force  a  complete  withdrawal  of  UJS. 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia.  The  real 
objective  of  the  leadership  is  not  peace 
but  the  humiliation  of  the  United  States, 
the  promotion  of  a  Communist  takeover 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  world  communism.  Every 
massive  antiwar  demonstration  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  country  in  re- 
cent years  has  had  all-out  Communist 
planning  and  support.  Such  massive 
turnouts  have  resulted  from  the  efforts 
put  into  them  by  Communist  elements. 

I  am  sure  everyone  recalls  that  dur- 
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ing  November  1969,  the  Nation's  Cs4)ital 
was  swept  by  a  wave  of  massive  antiwar 
protests.  The  demonstrations  were  wide- 
ly advertised  as  peaceful  but  violence 
erupted  like  the  fury  of  a  tornado.  Hun- 
dreds of  militant  demonstrators  bei^t  on 
violence  made  an  attempt  to  stomt  the 
South  Vietnamese  Embassy.  Police  Were 
forced  to  use  tear  gas  to  disperse  them. 
At  the  Washington  Monument,  the  ring 
of  American  flags  representing  the  50 
States  were  replaced  by  Vietcong  ban- 
ners. "Hate  America"  speeches  rang  out 
over  the  crowd. 

Following  the  assembly  at  the  monu- 
ment grounds,  thousands  of  mill|ants 
crashed  through  police  lines  and  headed 
for  the  Justice  Department.  A  rloC  en- 
sued. Windows  were  broken  and  red  ijaint 
splashed  on  the  walls  of  the  buillling. 
The  American  flag  wsis  hauled  down  and 
the  Vietcong  flag  flew  in  its  place.  Pri- 
vate property  damage  was  estimate  at 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  whil^  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  were  left  with  a  bttl  of 
approximately  $1%  million  for  daoaage 
to  Government  property,  deplosnnent  of 
troops,  et  cetera.  Over  600  individuals, 
including  26  police  oflBcers.  were  re- 
portedly treated  for  injuries  sust^ned 
during  the  demonstration  and  17S|  ar- 
rests were  made.  i 

With  the  above  as  background,  let  us 
now  look  very  briefly  at  the  planning  and 
organizing  for  the  forthcoming  an^war 
demonstrations  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  now  defimct  New  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam — 
New  Mobe — was  the  sponsor  of  thei  No- 
vember 1969,  demonstrations  in  Wtash- 
Ington.  This  organization  and  its  Pred- 
ecessor groups  have  a  history  oj  in- 
volvement In  violence.  A  staff  studyjpre- 
pared  by  the  House  Committee  on  liter- 
nal  Security,  which  I  chair,  disclosed 
that  the  New  Mobe,  a  coalition  of  nu- 
merous antiwar  groups,  had  been  domi- 
nated mainly  by  two  Communist  fac- 
tions, the  Commimist  Party  and  the 
Trotskjrlte  Socialist  Workers  Party,  both 
of  which  advocate  the  overthrow  o(  the 
U.S.  Government  by  force  and  violence. 
Due  to  continual  friction  between  the 
Commimlst  Party  and  Socialist  Workers 
Party  factions  within  New  Mobe,  with 
each  one  trying  to  dominate  the  other  in 
attaining  a  leadership  role,  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  decided,  after  the  massive 
November  1969  protest  demonsrtrattons, 
to  withdraw  its  support  from  the  .New 
Mobe.  I 

On  June  19-21,  1970,  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  together  with  its  yiouth 
arm,  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  and 
the  Young  Socialist  Alliance-dominated 
Student  Mobilization  Committee,  h^ld  a 
conference  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  tot  the 
purpose  of  planning  future  antlwa^  ac- 
tivities. This  conference  resulted  14  the 
formation  of  the  National  Peace  Attion 
Coalition — NPAC — to  serve  as  the  Social- 
ist Workers  Party  action  group  in  carry- 
ing out  massive  antiwar  demonstrations. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  faction  within  New  Mobe. 
held  a  strategy  action  conference  ln|  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  on  Jime  26-28,  1970.  IThis 
conference  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  National  Committee  Against  Racism, 
War  and  Repression,  which  subsequently 


imderwent  a  name  change  and  is  cur- 
rently known  as  the  People's  Coalition 
for  Peace  and  Justice — PCPJ.  Plans  were 
formulated  to  emphasize  such  issues  as 
"racism,"  "repression,"  and  "iwverty" 
along  with  antiwar  protests. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  two 
coalitions  is  rather  simple.  In  general, 
the  Trotskyite  NPAC  emphasizes  a  sin- 
gle issue — the  war — and  a  single  tactic — 
massive  rallies  and  marches.  The  Com- 
munist PCPJ  is  committed  to  dealing 
more  militantly  with  such  issues  as  rac- 
ism and  repression  in  addition  to  the  wtir 
and  favors  the  use  of  a  wide  spectrum  of 
tactics,  ranging  from  a  multiissue  de- 
centralized program  to  mass  civil  dis- 
obedience. 

Among  the  top  leadership  of  the  PCPJ 
are  such  well  known  Commimist  Party 
functionaries  as  Gilbert  Green  and  Jarvis 
Tyner.  members  of  the  Communist 
Party's  National  Committee.  In  addition, 
there  is  Sylvia  Kushner,  a  member  of  the 
State  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Illinois,  Irving  Samoff.  formerly  ac- 
tive in  the  Southern  California  District 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Sidney  Peck, 
former  Communist  Party  leader  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  David  Dellinger, 
who  is  often  described  by  the  press  as  a 
leading  pacifist  but  who  describes  himself 
as  a  non-Soviet  Communist.  There  is 
also,  of  course.  Rennie  Davis,  who  was 
convicted  in  Chicago,  Hi.,  for  violation 
of  antiriot  laws. 

The  ties  between  the  PCPJ  and  its  for- 
eign principal  was  revealed  when  a  dele- 
gation from  the  PCPJ  traveled  to  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  for  the  November  28-30 
1970,  World  Conference  on  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  which  was  stsiged  by 
the  Communist  Stockholm  Conference 
on  Vietnam.  The  conference  called  for 
the  coordination  of  worldwide  demon- 
strations and  mass  actions  throughout 
the  world  designed  primarily  to  force 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Indochina.  Significantly,  the  World 
Conference  gave  its  official  endorsement 
to  the  spring.  1971.  offensive  by  antiwar 
forces  'n  the  United  States. 

Turning  to  the  other  major  antiwar 
group,  the  NPAC,  we  find  that  of  its  five 
national  coordinators,  four  are  affiliated 
with  the  Socialist  Workers  Party.  The 
NPAC  steering  committee  includes  rep- 
resentatives of  several  organizations  that 
are  dominated  by  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  and  its  youth  arm,  the  Young 
Socialist  Alliance.  Among  the  prominent 
Socialist  Workers  Psuity  members  serv- 
ing on  the  NPAC  steering  committee  are 
Pred  Halstead.  Donald  Gurewltz,  and 
Carol  Lipman. 

Although  a  NPAC  delegation  did  not 
attend  the  November  1970  Stockholm 
conference,  the  NPAC  has  not  been  with- 
out foreign  Communist  support.  For  ex- 
ample, the  July  3.  1970,  issue  of  the  Mili- 
tant, official  organ  of  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party,  reported  that  the  founding 
conference  for  the  NPAC  had  received 
foreign  Commimist  support  in  the  form  of 
a  telegram  from  Nguyen  Van  Sao  for  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  from  Ly  Van  Sau  for  the  Parts 
Delegation  of  the  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Government  of  South  Vietnam. 
Both  messages  hailed  the  conference  for 


focusing  on  the  demands  for  immediate 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  South- 
east Asia  and  welcomed  the  "growing 
solidarity  of  the  American  and  Vietnam- 
ese people  in  the  fight  for  peace." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  the 
NPAC  and  the  PCPJ  endeavored  to  work 
together  In  mapping  out  a  1971  spring 
peace  offensive  but  were  unable  to  reach 
an  agreeme  It  as  to  specific  dates  or 
tactics.  Hours  of  discussion  at  confer- 
ences designed  to  coordinate  their  activ- 
ities served  only  to  emphasize  the  wide 
divergence  of  views  between  the  leaders 
of  the  two  groups.  Hopelessly  deadlocked, 
the  NPAC  and  the  PCPJ  appeared  to  be 
headed  their  own  individual  ways  and 
the  1971  spring  offensive  doomed  to  small 
ineffective  protest  actions. 

However,  at  a  hastily  called  joint  press 
conference  on  March  2,  1971,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  NPAC  and  PCPJ  announced 
that  they  had  resolved  their  differences 
and  were  mobilizing  a  powerful  force  to 
"oppose  the  brutal  and  irresponsible  pol- 
icies of  the  Nixon  administration."  The 
leaders  announced  they  would  cosponsor 
an  April  24  massive  demonstration  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  addition  to  building  the  April  24 
action,  the  PCPJ,  the  more  militant  of 
the  two  coalitions,  announced  it  would 
organize  protests  to  continue  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  from  April  24  through 
May  5,  when  both  groups  would  again 
unite  in  organizing  a  "nationwide  mora- 
toriimi  on  business  as  usual"  around  the 
coimtry  in  general  and  in  Washington, 
D.C,  in  particular.  As  a  part  of  this 
action,  the  two  groups  announced  their 
plans  to  march  on  the  Capitol  Building. 

A  highly  significant  factor  in  the  set- 
tling of  the  differences  between  the  NPAC 
and  PCPJ  was  an  urgent  plea  made  by 
Xuan  Thuy.  head  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegation  to  the  Paris  talks. 
Thiuy,  in  a  message  of  February  27,  1971, 
addressed  to  all  antiwar  forces  in  the 
United  States  was  apparently  instru- 
mental in  convincing  the  NPAC  and 
PCPJ  that  the  need  for  unified  antiwar 
action  was  paramount.  The  following  is 
the  text  of  the  message  delivered  by 
Xuan  Thuy  as  printed  in  the  March  20. 
1971,  Issue  of  the  Guardian,  sejlf -de- 
scribed radical  weekly: 

Pacing  the  serious  situation  as  It's  now 
presented,  I  call  upon  the  progressive  Ameri- 
can people  and  all  antiwar  organizations  in 
the  United  States  to  unite  closely,  to  asso- 
ciate all  forces  and  strata  of  the  population 
lrreap«ctlve  of  their  skin  color,  religion  and 
political  trend,  thus  malting  a  wide  and 
strong  movement  so  as  to  c\irb  in  time  new 
military  adventures  by  the  U.S.  Administra- 
tion, to  demand  an  end  to  their  war  of  ag- 
gression In  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  troops  from  Indochina  and  let  the 
Indochlneee  people  settle  their  own  internal 
afTalrs.  Such  U  the  way  beneficial  to  the 
peoples  of  Vietnam  and  Indochina,  benefi- 
cial to  the  American  people,  beneficial  to 
peace  In  the  world.  I  wish  you  every  svicceas 
In  your  coming  activities. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  forth- 
coming antiwar  demonstrations  is  a  so- 
called  People's  Peace  Treaty,  a  docu- 
ment drafted  in  Hanoi  and  signed  by  a 
delegation  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  National  Student  Association,  who 
traveled  to  Hanoi  at  the  urging  of  PCPJ 
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Leader  Rennie  Davis,  Vietcong,  and  North 
^j^etoamese  student  groups.  The  People's 
Peace  Treaty,  which  is  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  Communist  position  In 
Vietnam,  calls  for  immediate  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  release  of  all 
political  and  war  prisoners,  and  self-de- 
termination for  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
By  ratifying  this  so-called  treaty  the 
signers  pledge  to  take  whatever  actions 
are  appropriate  to  insure  its  acceptance 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Department  of  State  has  official- 
ly denounced  the  People's  Peace  Treaty 
as  "not  a  program  for  a  reasonable  and 
lasting  peace.  The  provisions  are  in  es- 
sence the  same  terms  which  have  been 
put  forward  repeatedly  over  the  past  few 
years  by  the  Communist  negotiators  in 
Paris." 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement  has  always 
operated  on  the  principle  of  "Just  and 
unjust"  wars.  According  to  Communist 
ideology,  an  "imperialist  or  unjust  war" 
is  one  which  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment opposes  while  a  "people's  war  or 
a  just  war"  is  one  it  favors.  According 
to  the  Marxian  definition,  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  confiict  in  South- 
east Asia  is  an  "imperialist  or  unjust 
struggle "  and  all  Communists  Eire  obliged 
to  resist  the  American  forces  with  dem- 
onstrations, propaganda  and  all  re- 
sources at  their  command.  The  Hanoi 
government  has  on  many  occasions  in 
the  past  hailed  the  so-called  progres- 
sive elements  In  this  coimtry  for  launch- 
ing a  broad  and  powerful  offensive  to 
demand  that  the  U.S.  Government  put 
an  immediate  end  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  in  the  mail, 
as  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  did, 
a  letter  from  the  NPAC  soliciting  an 
endorsement  of  the  forthcoming  April 
24  massive  demonstrations.  Enclosed 
with  the  letter  were  endorsements  the 
NPAC  had  already  received  from  15  Rep- 
resentatives and  four  Senators.  I  wonder 
if  my  colleagues  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  chaos  which  these  antiwar  groups 
are  proposing  to  unleash?  I  wonder  also 
if  my  colleagues  would  be  participating 
if  they  were  aware  of  the  leading  part 
wliich  Communist  elements  both  at  home 
and  abroad  have  played  in  the  planning 
and  coordination  of  the  demonstration 
soon  to  take  place. 

Because  this  antiwar  activity  is  being 
carried  out  in  the  name  of  peace,  many 
responsible  American  citizens  who  are 
Interested  in  world  peace  on  an  honor- 
able basis,  may  hasten  to  lend  their  en- 
dorsement to  this  activity. 

For  whatever  reasoning  or  rationaliza- 
tion they  might  have,  they  apparently 
feel  that  participation  in  the  activities 
of  groups  opposed  to  war  is  the  proper 
way  to  assist  in  reaching  that  goal.  But 
how  many  of  them  really  know  the 
background  of  the  leaders  of  these  anti- 
war groups?  How  many  of  them  would 
participate  if  they  knew  In  advance  that 
they  were  following  those  whose  activ- 
ities in  the  past  clearly  brand  them  as 
arch  enemies  of  our  Nation?  This  is  why 
I  feel  it  is  vital  to  set  the  record  straight 
by  disclosing  the  Communists  and  Trot- 
skyites  who  are  masquerading  as  proph- 
ets of  peace. 
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Peaceful  dissent  is  an  act  of  faith  in 
the  democratic  system — a  belief  that  or- 
derly change  is  an  attainable  goal.  Peace- 
ful dissent  is  a  responsible  outlet  for 
sincere  difference  of  opinion,  and  is  with- 
in our  democratic  framework.  Peaceful 
dissent  also  focuses  attention  on  public 
issues  troubling  our  Nation.  The  right  to 
dissent,  however,  is  no  license  for  vio- 
lence, subversion,  or  revolution. 

The  only  respectability  these  antiwar 
peace  coalition  groups  can  hope  to 
achieve  is  from  the  good  and  conscien- 
tious Americans  who  foUow  behind  their 
banner.  I  can  only  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues and  our  fellow  Americans  will 
look  closely  before  they  leap  behind  these 
groups'  Communist  banner.  These  mili- 
tants have  absolutely  nothing  genuinely 
in  common  with  the  vast  majority  of 
those  Americans  who  are  interested  in 
securing  peace  on  an  honorable  basis. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  24  the 
first  in  a  series  of  militant  demonstra- 
tions is  scheduled  to  take  place  in  Wash- 
ington. The  goals  and  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  demonstrations  should  be 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  all  of  us.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  take 
issue  with  the  claim  that  the  war  is  de- 
plorable. This  is  regrettable  and  the  Pres- 
ident is  doing  all  he  can  to  bring  about 
the  speedy  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Vietnam.  I  do  take  issue  with 
the  claim,  however,  that  the  antiwar 
groups,  like  the  NPAC  and  the  PCPJ, 
have  the  right  to  move  into  the  Nation's 
Capital  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  dis- 
rupting its  normal  functions  until  its 
demands  are  met.  Specifically,  I  have 
reference  to  the  plan  to  keep  Congress 
in  session  on  May  5  until  it  ratifies  the 
so-called  people's  peace  treaty.  This  is 
not  the  democratic  process;  this  Is  pure 
and  simple  intimidation  and  blackmail. 

Leaders  of  these  antiwar  groups  have 
already  begun  negotiations  wltii  Gov- 
ernment authorities  In  regard  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  "peace  city"  encamp- 
ment of  some  75,000  protestors  In  Rock 
Creek  Park  to  be  used  as  the  launching 
point  for  militant  antiwiw  demonstra- 
tions during  the  period  of  April  24 
through  May  5.  I.  for  one,  am  deeply 
concerned  and  apprehensive  about  the 
possibility  of  this  type  of  encampment. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  combination  of 
a  large  number  of  people  in  temporary 
shelters  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
will  almost  inevitably  lead  to  disruptions 
and  violence.  In  addition,  I  believe  the 
Rock  Creek  Park  area  is  for  all  the  peo- 
ple to  use  and  enjoy,  especially  with  the 
advent  of  spring.  I  am  sure  this  pictur- 
esque park  land  was  never  intended  to  be 
used  exclusively  by  a  dissident  group 
whose  main  purpose  Is  to  pressure  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  to  bow 
to  its  demands. 

With  regard  to  the  forthcoming  dem- 
onstrations and  the  participants  them- 
selves, the  matter  is  one  wliich  must  be 
considered  within  the  framework  of  the 
democratic  processes  and  with  under- 
standing that  rule  of  law  Is  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  our  society.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  pointed  out  In  the  case 
of  Cox  against  Louisiana : 

We  also  reaSlrm  the  repeated  decisions  of 
this  Court  that  there  Is  no  place  for  violence 
In  a  democratic  society  dedicated  to  liberty 


under  law  .  .  .  There  Is  a  proper  time  and 
place  lor  even  the  most  peaceful  protest  and 
a  plain  duty  and  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  all  citizens  to  obey  all  valid  laws  and  reg- 
ulations. 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  demonstrators  do  not  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  block  the  bridges  and 
highways  leading  to  Washington,  to  block 
the  entrance  of  a  building,  or  to  other- 
wise disrupt  the  functioning  of  the 
Government. 

The  planned  acts  of  rebellion  by  these 
antiwar  forces  demand  prompt  action  by 
law  enforcement  authority  and  not 
merely  statements  of  concern.  Society 
hais  already  had  to  pay  a  staggering  price 
for  mad  rampages  in  the  past.  The  real 
victims  of  these  militant  demonstrations 
are  the  hard-working,  taxpaying,  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  this  country,  who  be- 
lieve, as  I  do,  that  senseless  acts  of 
violence  against  innocent  people  in  the 
name  of  peace  must  be  rejected.  I  cannot 
help  but  tliink  that  among  the  many 
thousands  of  individuals  planning  to 
participate  in  the  activities  sponsored  by 
these  antiwar  forces  are  those  who  would 
withdraw  If  they  knew  they  were  In 
league  with  the  international  Communist 
movement. 

Law  enforcement  authorities  should 
plan  an  effective  course  of  action.  We 
have  grown  so  accustomed  to  demonstra- 
tions in  the  Nation's  Capital  over  the  past 
several  years,  that  many  of  our  citizens 
tend  to  take  disruptions  for  granted. 
There  may  be  serious  disorders  ahead.  I 
hope  that  I  am  proven  wrong.  But  to  be 
forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed.  It  is  time 
for  the  authorities  to  promptly  and 
firmly  announce  to  those  intending  to 
participate  In  these  forthcoming  demon- 
strations that  lawlessness,  disruption  of 
the  Government,  and  incitement  to  riot- 
ing and  violence  will  be  promptly  met 
with  arrest  and  such  force  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  or  to  quell  such  acts. 

I  am  Inserting  the  printed  program  for 
the  forthcoming  antiwar  demonstrations 
as  published  by  one  of  the  participating 
organizations.  Students  and  Youth  for  a 
People's  Peace: 

AprU  24. — ^Maas  rally  In  Washington,  D.C. 
cosponsored  by  the  National  Peace  Action 
Ooalltloin  and  the  People's  Co&lltlon  for  Peace 
tt  Justice  (PCPJ). 

April  34. — Regional  and  national  constit- 
uency (e.g.  Women,  Oays)  movement  cen- 
ters open  In  Washington. 

April  36-30. — PCPJ  spooAored  massive  peo- 
ple's lobby  of  Congress  aai.  government  of- 
fices; will  Include  small  special  group  slt- 
downs  and  ottoer  civil  disobedience  by  clergy, 
paclflste,  etc.  If  they're  denied  access. 

May  5. — "No  business  as  usual"  across  the 
country. 

May  1. — People's  AssemUy,  to  be  held  on 
a  farm  outside  Washington — a  celebration  of 
our  signing  the  Peace  Treaty  where  our  poli- 
tics and  culture  unite — the  first  official  day 
of  Treaty  enforcement — an  occasion  for 
world-wide  demonstrations  of  support  for 
the  Vietnamese  and  our  anti-war  struggle— 
a  march  from  Kent  State  and  car  caravans 
from  other  cities  will  arrive. 

May  2. — Rally  sponsored  along  with  the 
People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice 
which  brings  together  aU  tbe  groups  which 
will  be  In  iinlted  action  to  etiforce  the  Treaty 
In  Washington  for  the  next  three  days.  The 
National  WeUaie  Rights  Organization,  the 
SCLC  mule  train  from  New  York,  and 
youth  and  students  who  have  marched  In 
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from  the  farm  will  give  ^nxon  a  final  oppor- 
tunity to  accept  ttie  Treaty  before  we  take 
to  the  streets.  Public  declaration  of  t&rge|tfi 
for  disruption  and  goals  of  the  next  thrpe 
days. 

May  3  and  4. — "If  the  government  wod't 
stop  the  war,  we'll  stop  the  govemmeni . 
Each  region  or  national  constituency  groi  p 
will  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  Inter- 
fering with  the  functioning  of  spedilc 
brldgas,  traffic  arteries,  or  government  buili  1- 
Ings  during  the  7-9:30  a.m.  rush  hour.  Tlie 
manner  In  which  this  Is  to  be  done  will  l»e 
determined  by  each  group,  but  the  ovenJl 
discipline  will  be  non-violent,  the  tactic  dis- 
ruptive, and  the  spirit  Joyous  and  creative. 
We  strongly  discourage  random  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  the  trashing  of  property  In  Wasli- 
Ington.  All  actions  will  take  place  Ln  the 
white  controlled  Federal  areas,  i.e.  south  >f 
Massachusetts  Avenue  so  as  not  to  Interfere 
with  the  black  community. 

Silay  5. — As  iiart  of  a  national  moratorluin 
on  business  as  usual,  we  will  march  on  ard 
encircle  the  Oapltol  building,  insisting  that 
Congress  must  stay  in  session  until  it  has 
ratified  the  People's  Peace  Treaty. 


April  6,  1971 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  AND  THE  FB] 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  wds 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hou^e 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. » 

Mr.  ABERNETTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wis 
shocked  and  saddened  over  what  I  re- 
gard as  an  imwarranted  attack  made 
yesterday  on  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  I  regard  our  majority  leade:-, 
who  made  the  attack,  as' my  friend  and 
am  personally  fond  of  him.  But  I  strong- 
ly disagree  with  what  he  said  about  mJ-. 
Hoover  and  the  PHI. 

We  are  Uvlng  in  a  dangerous  tim((. 
Crime  is  at  its  highest  level.  The  drus 
traffic  has  reached  thousands  of  our 
youth  at  both  the  high  school  and  coUeae 
levels.  Hoodlums  are  frequently  turning 
our  trial  courts  into  turbulent  scenes  of 
disorder.  Anti-American  movements  arp 
fast  developing  before  our  very  eyes. 

In  these  dangerous  times  we  need  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  We  need  and  should  ap- 
preciate his  vigorous  effort  and  that  of 
his  Bureau  more  than  ever.  Fortimateljt, 
most  Americans  do. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  a  patriotic  American. 
He  believes  in  law  tmd  order.  He  has  no 
favors  for  any  who  disobey  the  law.  H; 
treats  all  alike — rich  or  poor,  strong  or 
weak.  He  instructs  and  directs  his  men 
to  follow  the  same  course — and  they  do , 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  my  coming  to  thi  j 
Ctongress,  I  served  7  years  as  a  Stabs 
prosecutor.  In  those  days  I  learned  con  • 
siderable  about  law  enforcement.  My 
service  in  this  body  for  many  years  hat 
afforded  me  a  front  row  seat  to  the  obt- 
servance  of  law  enforcement  and  dedica* 
tion  to  duty.  I  believe  I  have  had  sufflf 
cient  experience  smd  background  to  evalf 
clent  Mr.  Hoover  andtthe  FBI. 

I  sum  it  up,  Mr,  Speaker,  by  saying 
that  we,  as  Americans,  we  as  a  natioi 
who  believe  in  law  enforcement,  we  as  a 
people  who  advocate  and  support  an 
orderly  society,  who  believe  in  fair  playi 
and  who  actually  despise  dictators  ana 
police  states,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  t<l 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  FBI  team.  The* 
have  done  a  magnificent  job  in  enforcj 
ing  the  law  and  helping  to  perpetuate 
the  beliefs  and  ideals  on  which  this  Nal 


tion  was  founded  and  which  has  made  it 
the  envy  of  the  civilized  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lift  my  hat  to  the 
Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  team 
of  agents  which  he  has  developed  into 
the  greatest  law  enforcement  agency  in 
the  world. 


THE  CASE  OP  LT.  WILLIAM  GALLEY 

<Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  having  the  fortitude  to 
personally  take  charge  of  the  Lt.  William 
Galley  matter. 

Although  the  Mylai  incident  occurred 
while  Lyndon  Johnson  was  President  and, 
of  course,  in  no  way  could  be  attributed 
to  the  Nixon  administration.  President 
Nixon  has  demonstrated  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  this  Congress  that  he 
is  responsive  to  public  opinion  and  that 
he  will  not  shirk  the  duties  of  his  office, 
for  as  Commander  in  Chief,  he  does  have 
the  final  responsibility  in  this  area. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
somewhat  disconcerting  to  hear  on  the 
radio  a  report  such  as  I  heard  this  morn- 
ing. The  report  was  that  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  criticized  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  personally  intervening  In 
the  matter  and  the  President  stating  that 
he  would  have  the  final  authority  in  the 
Calley  matter.  The  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  reported  as  stating  that  if  we  are 
a  nation  of  law,  then  by  President  Nixon, 
stating  that  he  would  make  the  final 
decision  in  the  Calley  case,  did  detriment 
to  the  country  by  this  statement. 

One  would  think  that  Ramsey  Clark 
would  have  more  knowledge  of  our  fed- 
eral system  than  is  displayed  by  his 
criticism.  As  a  former  Attorney  General, 
surely  Ramsey  Clark  must  have  been 
aware  that  in  all  military  matters,  the 
President,  by  law,  has  the  final  authority. 
President  Nixon,  by  stating  that  he  would 
not  shirk  this  responsibility,  is  merely 
reaffirming  that  he  is  determined  to  have 
our  American  system  work. 

Possibly  Ramsey  Clark  is  one  of  those 
individuals  who  just  feels  he  must  nlt- 
pick  against  President  Nixon  even  when 
he  Ramsey  Clark  does  not  know  what  he 
is  talking  about.  Frankly,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  for  one,  was  very  distressed  when  Ram- 
sey Clark,  as  Attorney  General,  refused 
to  enforce  section  12-A  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  with  regards  to  the  actions  of 
Stokely  Carmichael.  After  refusing  to  en- 
force the  law  and  in  response  to  in- 
quiries, he  sent  one  of  his  Assistant  At- 
tc/meys  General  to  a  House  Committee 
to  state  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  law  was 
unconstitutional.  Of  course,  I  was  sur- 
prised that  the  Attorney  General  should 
feel  it  his  responsibility  to  decide  whether 
a  measure  was  constitutional  or  uncon- 
stitutional: other  men  who  have  held  his 
office  have  left  such  determinations  to 
the  courts.  But  after  having  heard  his 
criticism  of  President  Nixon,  for  stating 
that  he  would  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office,  the  mystery  Is  cleared  up  consid- 
erably. Ramsey  Clark  just  does  not  know 


what  he  Is  talking  about  or  what  the  law 
actually  is. 

MOST  FLAGRANT  MISUSE  OP  UJ3 
GOVERNMENT  FRANK  IN  OFFICES 
OF  THE  PEACE  CORPS  IN  WASH- 
INGTON 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  a  letter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  inform  the  House  that  a  most  flagrant 
misuse  of  the  U.S.  Govrnment  frank  re- 
cently occurred  in  the  offices  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Washington.  Former  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  staff  members  re- 
port that  they  have  been  receiving  pri- 
vate advertising  letters  promoting  the 
sale  of  a  new  book  in  Government- 
franked  envelopes.  The  penalty  under 
the  law  for  this  offense  is  $300.  The  mat- 
ter is  now  under  Investigation  by  the 
House  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  chair- 
man. I  also  have  requested  th^t  the  U.S. 
Postal  Inspection  Service  look  into  the 
case. 

Apparently,  quite  a  quantity  of  these 
letters  were  mailed  utilizing  Peace  Corps 
mailing  lists.  Officials  of  the  Peace  Corps 
understandably  are  most  distressed  by 
this  incident  and  are  conducting  their 
own  inquiry  to  fix  responsibility  and 
make  certain  it  does  not  occur  again. 

The  promotional  letter  advertises  a 
new  book  entitled:  "A  Moment  in  His- 
tory: The  First  Ten  Years  of  the  Peace 
Corps,"  by  Mr.  Brent  Ashabranner  who 
formerly  served  as  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  book  was  published  by 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York.  The 
promotional  letter  for  the  book  urges  the 
purchase  of  the  book  for  $7.95  "at  better 
bookstores  everywhere."  The  Peace  Corps 
informed  the  subcommittee  that  the 
signer  of  the  letter,  a  Miss  Anne  Mishley, 
is  a  fictitious  name.  A  copy  of  the  letter 
follows : 

DOTTBLEDAY    &    CO.,    INC.,    PUBLISHERS, 

New  York.  N.7..  February  1,  1971. 

Deak  Frxeno  of  the  Peace  Corps:  It  was 
through  you,  the  young  who  generated  can- 
did emotions  and  iinabashed  compassion 
toward  the  world  around  you,  that  a  vague 
campaign  promise  to  organise  an  interna- 
tional agency — the  Peace  Corps — for  the  bet- 
terment of  peoples  was  realized. 

Doubleday  is  pleased  to  present  to  you, 
on  March  1st,  1971,  a  book  dedicated  to  your 
struggles  and  triumphs:  "A  Moment  In 
History":  The  First  Ten  Years  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  by  Mr.  Brent  Ashabraner  who  became 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Corps  in  1967.  Mr. 
Ashabranner,  whose  devotion  to  these  very 
same  Ideals  helped  supply  the  impetus  to 
make  the  Agency  go,  candidly  penetrates 
every  phase  of  the  Corps'  development  from 
its  shaky  beginnings — brought  about  by  its 
rapid  uncontrolled  expansion — to  the  unique 
organization  which  has  captured  the  imagi- 
nation of  today's  world. 

And  you  will,  no  doubt,  see  yourself  pre- 
sented in  these  pages  as  Mr.  Ashabranner  de- 
scribes, with  scores  of  examples,  the 
Corps'  significant  achievements  perpetuated 
through  your  eagerness  and  determination. 

"A  Moment  in  History"  will   be  available 
to  you  on  March  1st,  1971,  for  $7.95,  at  bet- 
ter bookstores  everywhere. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Anne  Mishlet. 
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CX)NTINUED  U.S.   SOVEREIGNTY   IN 
PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE— A  MUST 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
26  of  this  year,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
and  I  introduced  resolutions  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  our  sovereign  rights  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  be  maintained,  and  that 
the  United  States  in  no  way  surrender 
its  control  or  jurisdiction  over  this  vital 
Isthmian  area. 

During  that  January  introduction,  Mr. 
Flood  and  myself,  pointed  out  the  grave 
national  and  international  situation  de- 
veloping over  the  Canal  Zone.  Among 
the  reasons  creating  this  grave  situation 
is  the  fact  that  the  final  report  of  the 
Atlantic -Pacific  Inter-Oceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission,  under  Public  Law  &8- 
609,  authorizing  the  study  of  the  feasibil- 
ity of  constructing  a  new  transisthmian 
canal  of  so-called  sea-level  design,  was 
filed  with  the  Piesident  on  December  1, 
1970.  This  report  contained  a  primary 
recommendation  for  the  construction  of 
this  sea-level  canal  entirely  in  Panama- 
nian terrltor>',  about  10  miles  west  of  the 
existing  canal,  regardless  of  the  costs  or 
consequences.  This  recommendation 
hinges  upon  surrender  by  the  United 
States  of  its  sovereign  rights  and  juris- 
diction over  the  existing  canal  zone.  I 
need  not  tell  this  body  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  such  a  surrender,  to  this  coun- 
try and  the  free  world. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
has  appointed  negotiators  to  explore  fur- 
ther with  the  military  dictatorship  that 
rules  Panama,  the  possibilities  of  new 
talks  on  the  status  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
Only  last  week,  Mr.  Robert  N.  Anderson, 
the  senior  U.S.  Representative  in  the 
negotiations,  was  in  Panama  for  con- 
ferences with  high  Panamian  officials.  It 
was  believed  in  diplomatic  circles  that 
Anderson's  visit  was  a  prelude  to  a  formal 
announcement  by  the  United  States  and 
Panama  of  the  resumption  of  treaty 
negotiations.  If  this  be  the  case,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  remind  the  House  that 
this  is  the  same  Robert  M.  Anderson 
that  negotiated  the  abortive  draft  trea- 
ties on  the  same  subject  in  1967.  Let  us 
not  give  Mr.  Anderson  another  chance  to 
preside  over  the  biggest  single  proposed 
real-estate  giveaway  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  goes  on 
record  as  opposing  any  further  reduction 
of  U.S.  soverign  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  resolution  we  are  introducing 
today  will  do  just  that.  By  expressing  It- 
self to  this  issue  Congress  will  arm  our 
negotiators  so  that  they  would  not  dare 
oppose  the  will  of  the  American  people. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  my- 
self, and  introduce  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives resolution. 

We  dare  not  tarry. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  EMORY  AND 
HENRY  COLLEGE  IN  EMORY,  VA. 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dar- 
ing accomplishments  of  our  astronauts 
during  their  space  missions  have  earned 
the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  world. 
On  many  occasions  they  have  publicly 
paid  tribute  to  the  dedicated  and  highly 
skilled  technicians  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to 
whom  they  give  credit  for  making  their 
missions  possible. 

In  the  Ninth  District  of  Virginia,  which 
I  am  honored  to  represent,  is  a  small 
liberal  arts  college.  Mr.  Speaker,  19 
graduates  of  Emory  and  Henry  College 
in  Emory,  Va.,  are  now  employed  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. The  unusual  story  of  these  19 
outstanding  scientists  was  recently  com- 
piled by  Worth  J.  Yoimg,  professor  of 
physics  and  mathematics  at  Emory  and 
Henry  College.  Professor  Young  taught 
every  one  of  these  aerospace  engineers 
and  technologists. 

So  my  colleagues  may  know  of  the  out- 
standing performance  of  this  particular 
group  of  men  and  women,  I  Include 
Professor  Young's  feature  article  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

I  am  very  proud  of  Emory  and  Henry 
College,  of  Professor  Worth  J.  Young, 
and  of  each  of  the  following  men  and 
women:  Lawrence  E.  Barker,  Jr.,  1957, 
aerospace  technologist;  Claude  B.  Castle, 
1957,  aerospace  engineer;  Steve  W. 
Parmeir,  Jr.,  1955,  aerospace  technolo- 
gist; Kenneth  R.  Holmes,  1956,  aerospace 
technologist;  William  C.  Honaker,  1957, 
aerospace  technologist;  Mrs.  Elroy  J. 
Johnson,  1949,  technical  publications 
editor;  Robert  A.  Kilgore,  1955,  aero- 
space engineer:  William  H.  Mayes,  1956, 
aerospace  engineer;  Charles  E.  Mercer, 
1956,  aerospace  engineer:  Donald  J.  Pro- 
gar,  1959,  aerospace  technologist;  Robert 
B.  Reynolds,  1965,  aerospace  technolo- 
gist; Wayne  Slemp,  1958,  aerospace  tech- 
nologist; R.  Gale  Wilson,  1958,  aero- 
space technologist;  John  W.  Young, 
1955,  aerospace  engineer;  Philip  R. 
Young,  1962,  aerospace  technologist; 
Ausley  B.  Carraway,  Jr.,  1957,  aerospace 
engineer;  John  E.  Grimaud,  1957,  aero- 
space technologist;  and  Robert  S.  Harris, 
Jr.,  1957,  aerospace  technologist. 

The  article  follows: 

Alttmni  Participate  in  NAS.\  Program 

The  1960's  will  forever  be  remembered  as 
the  decade  during  which  man  first  emerged 
from  the  friendly  environment  of  the  earth 
and  Journeyed  to  the  desolate  and  rugged 
craters  of  the  moon.  This  historic  event  was 
the  culmination  of  perhaps  the  moet 
spectacular  performance  by  mankind  In 
recorded  history.  The  most  amazing  feature 
of  this  performance  Is  not  the  fact  that  men 
were  landed  on  the  moon  and  safely  returned 
to  earth.  It  Is  that  this  astonishing  feat  weis 
accomplished  by  a  group  of  ordinary,  highly 
skilled,  tmd  dedicated  average  people  who 
were  willing  to  work  together  in  an  organiza- 
tion known  today  oa  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Sf>ace  Administration. 

NASA's  laboratories  constitute  possibly  the 
largest  basic  research  facilities  In  the  world. 


The  oldest  of  these  facilities  U  the  liangley 
Research  Center  located  In  Hampton.  Va.  It 
should  be  of  Interest  to  our  alumni  and 
friwids  to  mention  the  fact  that  one  per  cent 
of  Langley's  professional  sdentiflc  personnel 
are  Emory  &  Henrj'  graduates. 

Langley  Research  Center  and  NASA  have 
no  ivOT7  towers.  Recognition  is  based  on  per- 
formance and  not  on  academic  achievement. 
Emory  &  Henry  College  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  nuciber  of  her  graduates 
performed  nobly  In  this  gigantic  team  effort. 
More  than  a  ocore  of  our  alumni,  individually 
and  collectively,  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions toward  the  development  of  various 
NASA  projects. 

The  contrlbtrtlon  of  our  alumni  in  NASA 
establishes  an  excellent  argument  for  the 
Justification  of  the  existence  of  the  small 
church-related,  Uberal  arts  college — namely, 
that  the  small  college  can  provide  instruction 
on  a  par  with  that  offered  by  the  large  uni- 
versity and  also  add  that  something  extra 
which  is  necessajy  to  motivate  and  develop 
originality. 

In  this  si>eclal  feature  we  recognize  some 
of  our  own  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
have  given  of  themselves  their  best  effort 
toward  the  attainment  of  the  lofty  goals 
which  have  been  set  for  NASA. 

Nineteen  of  oxir  graduates  are  presently 
employed  by  the  National  AeronauUcs  and 
Space  Administration  Most  of  our  alimmi  in 
NASA  were  produced  by  one  student  genera- 
tion of  science  majors.  J.  Norwood  Evans, 
NASA's  Bfslstant  personnel  officer,  made 
annual  spring  visits  to  our  campus  (1955-58) 
and  recruited  18  science  majors,  15  of  whom 
are  still  working  in  the  space  program.  This 
group  helped  open  the  way  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Project  ApoUo.  Included  in  this 
assemblage  of  persons  are  at  least  two  NASA 
section  heads  and  one  unit  head. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  lack  of  space  pro- 
hibits listing  all  the  accomplishments  of 
each  Individual.  However,  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  mention  the  contributions  of  a  few 
which  appear  to  be  particularly  noteworthy. 
One  member  of  this  student  generation  did 
pioneering  work  in  the  development  of  lunar 
surface  scientific  Instruments  and  sample 
coUecUon  equipment.  Another  member  pio- 
neered in  analysis  and  computer  simulation 
of  manned  and  automatic  guidance  and  con- 
trol problems  of  entry  vehicles.  A  third  mem- 
ber deserves  a  salute  for  a  seemingly  incredi- 
ble performance.  This  person  is  author  or  co- 
author of  more  than  35  technical  publica- 
tions and  has  given  20  technical  presenta- 
tions to  professional  organizations. 

Collectively,  these  19  graduates  have  au- 
thored or  co-authored  more  than  155  publi- 
cations and  have  given  at  least  45  technical 
presentations  to  various  national  and  re- 
gional conferences.  These  conferences  in- 
clude American  Astronautlcal  Society,  Air 
Force  Materials  Symposium,  National  Aero- 
space Electronics  Conference,  Re-entry  Guid- 
ance and  Control  Conference,  ASM  Meeting, 
Fifth  Symposium  on  Thermal  Radiation  of 
Solids,  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics,  and  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  this  same  stu- 
dent generation  of  science  majors  also  pro- 
duced two  Ph.D.s  In  physics,  one  Ph.D.  In 
biology,  two  M.D.s,  and  one  D.D.S. 

Mrs.  Elroy  J.  Johnson  (Eloise  Leonard  .'49) 
holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Emory 
&  Henry  graduate  to  be  employed  by  Nation- 
al Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics, 
which  became  NASA  In  1958.  Mrs.  Johnson 
was  hired  in  March  1952.  She  Is  a  NASA  tech- 
nical publications  editor  and  is  apparently 
performing  her  duties  in  excellent  style. 

The  three  alumni  most  recently  employed 
by  Langley  Research  Center  were  graduated 
in  1959,  1932,  and  1965.  The  fact  that  these 
three  young  men  were  hired  Is  a  tribute  to 
Emory  &  Henry  since  NASA,  in  the  early  six- 
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ties,  apparently  had  accumulated  an  ade- 
quate staff  of  aerospace  technologists.  That 
the  addition  of  theae  men  has  proven  to  be 
a  good  Investment  Is  attested  to  by  the  con- 
tributions they  have  made  to  various  proj- 
ects. The  group  has  authored  or  co-authored 
approximately  a  dozen  publications.  It  ims 
given  two  technical  presentatlona  to  profas- 
alonal  organizations  and  societies.  One  mem- 
ber of  this  group  has  produced  one  lnventlf>n 
and  another  has  one  patent  pending.        i 

It  took  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  caht 
of  our  Oroea  National  Product  to  put  Ameri- 
can explorers  on  the  moon.  That  In  lts4U 
would  seem  a  good  Investment,  especlally^n 
view  of  the  fact  that  Project  Apollo  has  been 
the  most  revolutionary  scientific  and  engi- 
neering development  since  the  beginning  |of 
clvUlzatlon.  But  the  return  haa  been  muth 
gr«ate«'  than  that.  Prom  this  expendlf 
have  come  thoxiaands  of  spinoffs  or  bypp 
ucts  which  could  not  be  predicted;  aomelof 
them  hadnt  even  been  Imagined  and  cfr- 
talnly  were  not  expected.  Some  of  these  ar 
almost  as  sensational  as  the  lunar  mlssldns 
themselves. 

ByPEODtJCT 

One  unexpected  byproduct,  for  Instanfce 
has  been  an  amazingly  versatile  subsUtUte 
for  a  wheelchair.  It  can  go  up  and  do*m 
stairs,  or  anywhere  a  person  can  walk.  Mid 
It  can  be  operated  by  a  switch  controUed 
by  the  movement*  of  the  eyeball.  This  devjce 
was  developed  from  the  design  of  an  i4n- 
manned  radio-directed  Instrument  carrier 
Which  waa  originally  Intended  for  use  on  «he 
moon.  Announcement  has  Just  been  made 
at  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  In  Ala- 
bama that  two  of  these  "perambulatorB"  •xe 
undergoing  evaluation  by  medical  personliel 
In  Texas  and  California.  It  Is  hoped  that  tljey 
can  soon  be  In  general  use.  for  they  ▼111 
be  a  godsend  to  spastica,  paraplegics,  apd 
other  more  severely  handicapped  dUzens. 

This  highly  mobile  chair,  which,  by  ihe 
way.  has  legs  Instead  of  wheels.  Is  Just  0ne 
of  the  many  wonders  to  come  out  of  space. 
In  the  not  too  distant  future,  we  may  hear 
of  a  "cure"  for  bUndnesa.  Space  technologists 
at«  working  now  to  bring  about  auoh  a 
thing,  poeslbly  through  a  miniature  railar 
rig  and  television  lens  linked  to  the  optic 
nerve.  , 

More  broadly  speaking,  the  sdentlflc  ^nd 
engineering  technology  necessary  to  84nd 
ini^n  to  the  moon  has  Increased  the  compe- 
tence of  tens  of  thousands  of  persona.  Bound- 
aries have  been  literally  wiped  out.  Ifew 
ekllla  have  been  learned  and  technicians  h^ve 
developed  and  Increased  abilities  far  bey^d 
the  usual  pace. 

One  res\ilt  of  this  has  been  a  blending  of 
englneertng.  medical,  technical  and  manajge- 
ment  skills  Into  a  single  working  unit.  N«|ver 
before  have  so  many  branches  of  learning 
worked  together  on  a  single  product.  iTiey 
have  labored  under  a  theory  that  nothing 
Is  ImpoBBlble.  and  some  of  the  byprodi^cts 
tend  to  prove  Just  that. 

In  order  to  biiUd  machines  capable  of 
keeping  astronauts  alive  In  space,  sdenttsts 
have  had  to  design  valves,  pumps,  flltprs, 
and  switches  which  function  with  a  relia- 
bility never  before  achieved.  Much  of  the 
technology  Involved  has  proved  useful  In 
industry,  medlclns,  and  oCbei'  non-aero«{iace 
fields. 

SfEDICAI.   BENEFITS 

The  medical  profession,  as  Indicated  by 
the  wheelchair  substitute,  has  been  a  prima 
beneficiary.  Space  activity  now  la  offe<lng 
help  to  hospitals  In  their  fight  to  overcome 
rUlng  laXior  costs.  For  one  thing,  the  sAme 
method  used  to  keep  Check  on  astronauts 
a  quarter  of  a  mOlllon  miles  away  now  per- 
mits a  single  hospital  attendant  at  a  c«ntral 
console  to  keep  a  close  and  oodstant  tal}  on 
the  condition  of  every  patient  in  a  ward. 

There  will  be  a  breakthrough  before  long. 
It  Is  believed,  in  the  battle  against  cancer. 
Already  the  space  program  has  developed  a 


fluoroscopic  camera  that  will  at  an  early 
stage  Identify  tumors,  a  forerunner  of  cancer. 

Spwice  scientists  also  have  developed  a 
modified  version  of  the  helmets  astronauts 
wear  to  permit  clinical  dlagnoels  of  oxygen 
consumption  by  children  while  they  are  at 
play,  no  longer  making  It  necessary  for  them 
to  remain  Inactive  during  avustx  tests. 

American  Industry  has  received  many 
benefits  from  ^ace  technology.  An  electro- 
magnetic hammer  Invented  for  construction 
of  launch  vehicles  causes  metal  to  flow  like 
soft  plastic,  enabling  It  to  be  smoothed  and 
shaped  without  weakening  It.  Spacecraft- 
coating  research  has  produced  an  ultra-long- 
weartng  paint  for  home  use.  A  hand-size, 
battery-operated  TV  camera  lised  to  photo- 
graph rocket-stage  separation  Is  employed  to 
monitor  industrial  processes. 

NEW    PRODUCTS 

Scores  of  new  products  are  coming  Into  the 
markets,  though  they  are  not  always  Identi- 
fied as  space-oriented.  There  are  mlnlatiu-e 
spray  guns,  automatic  alarms  that  keep 
watch  over  hospital  patients  suffering  from 
respiratory  dlfHcultles,  coatings  and  lubri- 
cants that  withstand  high  and  low  tempera- 
tures, computers,  high-output  pumps,  and 
many  other  things — all  byproducts  of  the 
space  program. 

The  space  satellite  Is  having  Ita  effect  on 
agriculture.  It  Is  monitoring  crops,  forests, 
water  sources,  earth  resources,  even  the 
whereabouts  of  fish  It  can  tell  when  a  crop 
is  diseased  and  often  even  determine  the 
cause.  It  can  warn  of  storms  and  fires  and 
floods.  In  time  it  will  be  able  to  tell  a  farmer 
when  to  plant  and  when  to  harvest. 

An  aerospace  engineer  was  recently  pre- 
sented with  a  NASA  medal  for  exceptional 
scientific  achievement  for  initiation  at  Lang- 
ley  of  a  research  program  on  the  effects  of 
space  radiation  on  mammalian  cells  at  the 
molecular  level,  and  for  his  discovery  of  com- 
municating bridges  between  cancer  cells 
which  have  been  recognized  as  a  possible 
mechanism  for  cancerous  growth. 

Whence  came  the  earth?  Phllosphers,  for 
centuries,  have  been  groping  for  the  answer 
to  this  question.  Many  Ingenious  hypotheses 
have  evolved  from  the  worlds  most  brilliant 
minds.  But  every  one  of  these  hypotheses  has 
had  at  least  one  fatal  argument,  and  the 
final  result  Invariably  has  been  frustration. 
NASA  is  making  contributions  toward  the 
answer  to  this  perplexing  question  and  the 
continuing  pursuit  of  Its  challenging  goals 
may  some  day  set  free  the  minds  of  men. 

In  recent  weeks  It  has  been  maAs  public 
that  a  "supercritical  wing"  Is  being  devel- 
oped at  NASA  Langley  Research  Center  which 
virtually  eliminates  certain  shock  waves  that 
now  plague  high-speed  aircraft.  NASA  offi- 
cials In  Washington  said  the  super-critical 
wing  could  lead  to  creation  of  a  cheaper  non- 
poUutlng  alternative  to  the  supersonic  trans- 
port whose  future  development  Is  now  tied 
up  in  Congress. 

Only  a  few  of  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  NASA  have  been  mentioned  here. 
Substantial  as  they  are  the  present  Is  only 
a  trickle  compared  with  the  flood  that  Is 
sure  to  come.  One  cannot  express  In  dollars 
the  rejuvenated  values  of  hopes  created  by 
the  space  program's  demonstration  that  free 
men  of  competence  and  good  will  can  work 
together  to  achieve  almost  impossible  goals 


AMERICAN  TRAGEDY 

(Mr.  LLOYD  asked  and  waa  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  week 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  verdict  Judging 
Lt.  William  Galley  as  gvdlty  of  premedi- 
tated murder,  an  anguished  America  has 


cried  out  against  what  appears  to  be  ex- 
cessive punirtiment  of  a  shigle  soldier, 
at  a  time  when  it  appears  that  our  en- 
gagement in  guerrilla  warfare  in  South- 
east Asia  has  created  conditions  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  anguish  with  which  It  is 
seemingly  beyond  the  patience  and  the 
national  commitment  to  cope. 

Lieutenant  Csdley  received  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  fair  trial  and  was  convicted 
by  a  military  jury  of  honorable  men  who 
themselves  had  seen  combat  service  In 
Vietnam.  He  was  jjerforming  what  he 
considered  to  be  his  duties  under  condi- 
tions which  none  of  us  can  properly  as- 
sess or  judge.  On  the  day  following  the 
verdict  of  the  military  Jury,  I  stated  in 
response  to  a  question  from  a  journalist 
calling  from  my  district  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  judge  between  ex- 
cusable brutality  and  inexcusable  brutal- 
ity, and  I  also  stated  that  I  felt  it  was 
unfortunate  tliat  this  single  trial  had 
taken  place  in  a  highly  emotionally 
charged  and  highly  publicized  manner. 
Lieutenant  Galley  is  not  the  only  military 
man  to  be  charged  with  murder  in  this 
war.  Over  100  have  been  charged  and 
over  50  have  been  convicted  and  have 
served  or  are  serving  their  period  of  pun- 
ishment. 

The  Army  had  lodged  charges  against 
Ueutenant  Galley  on  Sept.  5,  1969.  The 
article  by  Mr.  Seymour  Hersh,  which  is 
generally  credited  with  stirring  up  the 
emotions  of  the  people,  was  not  published 
untU  November,  1969. 1  believe  the  Army 
would  have  proceeded  properly  and  fully 
in  determining  Lieutenant  Galley's  guilt 
had  not  Mr.  Hersh's  article  ever  ap- 
peared, and  created  the  "Roman  Circus" 
atmosphere. 

Some  are  claiming  today  that  Lieuten- 
ant Galley  should  not  be  punished  for  a 
crime  regardless  of  the  findings  of  a  court 
and  a  jury.  I  do  not  find  this  line  of  rea- 
soning supportable.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Lieutenant  Galley  will  receive  the 
highest  quality  of  legal  defense  and  that 
the  crime  and  punishment,  which  have 
now  been  declared,  will  at  least  be  re- 
duced as  evidence  today  strongly  indl- 

others,  such  as  Mr.  Hersh  himself  ap- 
pearing on  the  Today  Show  on  television 
this  morning,  are  agitating  for  wide- 
spread legal  action  against  literally  hun- 
dreds of  others  In  our  armed  service 
who  it  is  claimed  are  equally  giaity  wiUi 
Lieutenant  CaUey.  I  do  not  believe  the 
records  of  the  leaders  of  our  Armed 
Forces  justifies  this  type  of  extremist  de- 
mand. This  is  a  cruel  and  terrible  war. 
Whether  or  not  we  should  have  engaged 
in  mUitary  action  in  Southeast  Asia  Is 
now  beside  the  point.  Both  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations  made 
the  decision  that  this  country,  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  worid,  had  a  responsi- 
bility to  assist  in  the  protection  of  free- 
dom. In  1960  in  his  inaugural  address. 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  stated: 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  weU  or  Ul,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support 
any  friend,  oppose  any  foe,  in  order  to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty. 

On  that  high  moral  base,  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  country  supported 
actions  of  its  Oovemment  In  going  to  the 
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a'i.sistance  of  a  country  whose  freedom     land.  This  was  where,  from  one  day  to  the     nations,  the  party  leader  of  a  parliamen- 


had  been  threatened  by  an  Invasion  from 
the  north. 

This  country's  mental  anguish  cannot 
be  resolved  by  the  extremists  on  either 
side.  It  is  a  time  for  cool  heads  and  a 
determination  to  seek  the  right  and  to  re- 
associate  ourselves  in  Lincoln's  words 
"with  firmness  in  the  right  as  Ghxl  gives 
us  to  see  the  right."  It  will  do  no  good  for 
us  to  turn  upon  each  other  in  an  attitude 
of  snarling  hate  and  to  attempt  to  judge 
each  other  as  to  who  is  most  guilty  for 
results  which  seem  to  have  turned  out 
badly. 

It  Is  also  claimed  by  some  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  playing  politics  in  interven- 
ing in  the  Galley  case.  I  certainly  do  not 
agree.  As  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  believe  It  is  his  proper  duty  as  the 
elected  leader  to  respond  in  behalf  of  the 
American  people  in  the  manner  in  which, 
as  an  Individual  human  being,  he  feels 
morally  stimulated  to  respond,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  proper  that  it  was  the  President 
who  ordered  the  removal  of  Lieutenant 
Galley  from  the  stockade  and  who  made 
the  announcement  that  he  as  President 
would  participate  in  the  final  judgment. 
With  this  assursmce.  let  us  go  on  with  oui 
work  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  have  reposed  their  trust  in  us. 

One  of  the  most  retidable  of  the  edi- 
torials from  my  District  on  the  Galley 
case  came,  as  might  be  expected,  from 
the  weekly  press.  I  present  here  without 
comment  the  editorial  published  in  the 
Millard  County  Progress  of  Fillmore, 
Utah,  In  the  Delta  Chronicle  of  Delta. 
Utah: 

An  American  Tragxot 

Lt.  William  Calley  was  found  guilty  in  the 
charge  of  the  blood-bath  of  some  22  civilians 
at  My  Lai.  He  now  faces  a  life  sentence  by 
the  Military  Court. 

It  was  reported  In  an  American  Press  In- 
terview in  regard  to  My  Lai  that  "For  once, 
man  was  able  to  see  all  the  hells  of  war  at 
once." 

Nationwide  and  especially  around  Fort 
Bennlng  where  the  trial  had  taken  place,  the 
mood  was  one  of  anger  and  disbelief,  gloom 
and  depression.  There  were  those,  reared  In 
the  patriotic  tradition  who  felt  like  sobbing 
with  dismay.  His  was  the  first  conviction  In 
the  My  Lai  slaylngs. 

We  train  men  to  fight,  to  kill;  we  train 
men  that  In  fighting  such  wars  as  the  one 
In  Vietnam  that  the  enemy  Is  not  only  in 
front  of  you,  but  behind  you,  to  the  side,  to 
the  front. 

Civilians,  women  and  chlldreft  especially 
have  always  been  the  cruel  victims  of  war. 
The  wounding,  the  crippling,  the  killing  of 
those  not  directly  Involved  In  the  fight  has 
been  the  real  tragedy  of  war.  But  "War  Is 
Hell"  and  there  Is  nothing  kind  nor  nothing 
just.  The  whole  concept  is  to  win  and  win 
any  way  that  Is  possible. 

Right  here  In  Millard  County,  there  Is  a 
man,  a  veteran  of  Vietnam,  wounded  twice. 
On  one  of  those  occasions,  he  was  wounded 
and  his  buddy  killed  by  a  bomb  handed  to 
them  by  a  youngster. 

This  Editor  got  just  a  little  sick  and  cov- 
ered with  cold  beads  of  sweat  the  first  time 
on  a  certaUi  hUl  In  North  Korea  where  he 
was  a  forward  observer.  The  duty  was  to  call 
la  artillery  fire  on  a  village^  But  from  that 
village  came  death  to  any  American  or  other 
National  force  who  dared  to  approach.  In 
fsct,  the  path  leading  to  It  was  flowing  red 
with  blood  from  the  brave,  who  In  the  name 
of  Freedom  were  fighting  In  some  forgotten 


next  one  never  knew  for  sure,  just  who  was     tary  govenunent  is  much  more  a  reflec- 


the  enemy. 

At  1:46  a.m..  August  6.  1946.  the  B-29 
Enola  Oay  took  off  from  Tlnlan  Island:  at 
8:16  It  dropped  an  atomic  bomb  on  the  city 
of  Hiroshima  which  kUled  78.160  Japanese. 
In  five  seconds,  Its  dreadful  cloud  was  two 
miles  wide.  The  war  was  soon  over,  a  nation 
was  brought  to  her  knees.  But  people  trem- 
bled everywhere  In  the  hot  white  glare  of  the 
new  age. 

What  were  the  emotions  of  the  pUot  and 
crew  of  the  Enola  Gay.  for  at  8: 15.  their  time, 
USA,  some  of  these  men  had  children  who 
were  just  going  to  school,  a  wife  going  to 
work,  a  house  full  of  loved  ones;  but  then 
the  price  of  Freedom  Is  never  cheap. 

Dawn  was  breaking  one  cold  day  In  Korea 
and  we  were  retreating.  The  Chinese  had  en- 
tered the  war.  There  sat  a  Marine,  perhaps 
only  17.  you  could  not  teU  for  the  cold  had 
cut  Into  his  face  and  eyes  until  even  the  look 
of  animal  survival  was  gone — but  he  kept 
prodding  with  a  spoon  In  a  frozen  can  of  C 
rations,  for  one  frozen  bean.  He  could  barely 
move  It  and  It  was  almost  Impossible  to  hold 
a  spoon  m  his  near  rigid  and  frozen  fingers. 
But  he  finally  was  able  to  move  that  one 
bean  to  his  lips.  And  now  as  he  stood  and 
waited  for  his  breath  to  thaw  the  bean,  he 
was  asked  what  he  wanted  If  he  could  have 
had  any  wish.  He  continued  to  stand  motion- 
less, with  empty  eyes.  Then  his  lips  began  to 
open  slightly,  and  close,  as  though  the  ef- 
fort was  too  great.  But  he  tried  again  and 
then  finally  his  eyes  raised  to  the  greying  sky 
and  he  said,    'Give  me  Tomorrow." 

And  then  there  was  the  sea,  and  the  ships 
to  carry  them  away,  to  live,  to  die.  to  think, 
to  fight  again. 

America,  we  feel,  was  placed  on  trial  at 
Fort  Bennlng  and  out  of  this  war  In  Vietnam 
may  well  emerge  the  greatest  American 
Tragedy  since  the  Civil  War.  The  wounds, 
scars  and  blood  that  It  has  spilled  wlU  take 
another  generation  of  yet  unborn  Americans 
to  heal. 

We  reflect  quietly  of  a  wind-swept  hUl 
overlooking  this  great  and  this  good  and 
this  bountiful  valley  called  Pahvant  and  this 
beautiful  country  called  America  and  be- 
fore us  we  see  a  tattered  but  still  waving  tin 
American  Flag  flying  over  a  fallen  hero.  We 
can  only  think  these  words,  'Is  life  so  dear  or 
peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  chains  and  slavery." 

David  O.  McKay  said.  "I  know  that  they 
and  we  do  not  want  war;  but  there  are  things 
that  are  worse  than  death — one  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  our  liberty!" 

We  do  not  profess  to  Judge  Lt.  Calley,  to 
Judge  War.  to  wage  War,  nor  do  we  place  a 
price  on  Freedom  for  It  cannot  be  bought  at 
any  price;  but  It  can  be  destroyed.  It  was 
once  observed.  "It  was  not  that  the  walls  of 
Rome  were  low.  It  was  that  Rome.  Itself 
was  low."  "One  flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one 
hand.  One  Nation  evermore!" 

(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  con- 
tinue to  evaluate  West  German  Chan- 
ceUor  Willy  Brandt's  "Ostpolltik,"  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies,  which  have 
generally  supported  Mr.  Brandt's  poli- 
cies, to  examine  some  of  the  irresponsible 
poUtlcal  rhetoric  which  has  become  a 
factor  in  German  political  life. 

We  must  remember,  of  course,  that 
Mr.  Brandt  is  a  member  of  the  Social  De- 
mocratic Party  or  FPD.  pnd  as  might  be 
exDected.  comes  under  the  influence  of 
other  important  leaders  of  his  party.  In 
fact,  in  Germany  and  other  European 


tion  of  collective  party  leadership  than  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States  a  re- 
flection of  the  collective  leadership  of  his 
party.  Thus  we  must  be  very  concerned 
with  the  statements  which  are  being 
made  by  all  party  leaders  because  they 
offer  a  unique  insight  into  some  of  the 
thinking  of  his  party. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  alleged  dif- 
ferences between  Chancellor  Brandt  and 
his  Defense  Minister.  We  know  also  that 
some  members  of  Mr.  Brandt's  cosilitlon 
partner,  the  Free  Democrats,  were  so 
displeased  over  "Ostpolitik"  that  they  re- 
signed and  joined  the  opposition. 

Because  of  the  weight  which  various 
statements  by  key  leaders  have  in  deter- 
mining the  actual  basis  for  West  Ger- 
many's present  policies,  responsible  peo- 
ple in  our  government  become  under- 
standibly  concerned  when  extreme  and 
indeed  almost  irrational  statements  are 
made  by  supposedly  responsible  German 
leaders. 

As  an  example,  recently  in  Schlewig- 
Holstein.  a  prominent  SPD  leader  made  a 
statement  about  the  U.S.  presence  in 
Germsuiy. 

Among  other  things,  this  SPD  official 
accused  allied  forces  stationed  in  Ger- 
many of  being  the  instruments  of  a 
modern  fsiscism.  Second,  he  accused  the 
tdlied  forces  of  being  in  Germany  under 
precisely  the  same  moral  and  political 
and  juridical  conditions  under  which  the 
Soviet  occupiers  are  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Third,  he  even  declared  that  allied 
forces  would  intervene  in  German  poli- 
tics if  a  particular  aging  ex-student  radi- 
cal were  to  be  elected  Chancellor  of  the 
Bundes  epubl  c. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  accusations  are 
rubbish,  but  they  are  significant  rubbish 
in  that  they  reveal  how  deeply  the  radi- 
cal left  has  penetrated  Chancellor 
Brandt's  party.  Certainly  the  existence 
of  such  left-wing  extremists  in  positions 
of  leadership  in  Ctiancellor  Brandt's 
party  must  influence  our  thinking  when 
the  time  comes  to  consider  the  real  di- 
rection and  motivation  of  the  Ostpolitik. 

It  seems  clear  that  in  Germany,  as 
elsewhere,  the  political  extremes  con- 
verge. The  radical  right  and  the  radical 
left  sound  strangely  alike.  The  radical 
right  of  the  National  Democratic  Party 
believes  that  the  allied  forces  in  Ger- 
many constitute  an  evil  dilution  of  some 
mystic  Gtermanness.  The  radical  left  be- 
lieves the  aUied  forces  are  instruments  of 
fascism.  That  interpretation  must  rank 
among  the  most  eccentric  political  judg- 
ments of  this  age. 

The  allied  armies  which  entered  Ger- 
many to  destroy  fascism,  and  which  re- 
main today  at  the  invitation  of  the  demo- 
cratic West  German  Government,  would 
be  a  most  inappropriate  instrument  for 
advancing  the  ceuie  of  fascism.  And  as 
for  speculation  about  how  the  allies 
would  react  to  the  election  of  some  aging 
ex-student  radical  fs  Ch'incellor.  we.  of 
course,  know  that  the  allied  forces  have 
quite  enough  to  keep  them  busy  in  the 
task  of  keepin?  the  Russians  out  of 
SchleswiT-Holstein. 

It  can  be  said  that  extreme  statements 
such  as  this  one  should  not  be  dignified 
with  an  answer. 
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However,  the  point  is  tliat  these  kind 
ot  remarlcs  show  what  is  happening  in 
SPD  in  Germany. 

Our  Government  must  be  aware  of 
these  pressures  as  they  continue  to  dfal 
with  Ostpolltik. 

I  am  confident  the  voters  of  West  Ger- 
many will  appropriately  deal  with  pcli 
tical   irresponsibility    when    their    tufn 
comes. 

Meanwhile,  however,  we  must  recdg- 
nize  reality  and  unfortunately  real:  ty 
suggests  that  Chancellor  Brandt's  paity 
is  being  Influenced  by  a  far  leftist  fac- 
tion whose  intentions  do  not  coincide 
with  those  of  the  United  States  or  qur 
NATO  aUies. 
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ALL  STATES  WILL  BENEFIT  FRO^ 
KEMP  RAILPAX  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  cr- 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  frcm 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp),  is  recognized  lor 
15  minutfs. 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remar  Ics 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decaie 
of  the  1970"s  will  be  a  critical  period  f  sr 
America's  passenger  railroads  and  far 
the  Nation's  transportation  system  in 
general. 

Our  highways  and  airways  are  alreaiy 
dangerously  overburdened.  We  cannot 
meet  the  demands  for  better  transport  i- 
tlon  and  more  services  without  investi:  ig 
more  resources  and  money.  TrafiQc  ex- 
perts are  predicting  that  total  traiel 
volume  will  at  least  double  within  tie 
next  20  years.  However,  while  we  look  f  ar 
a  solution,  the  passenger  train  is  on  t«e 
verge  of  extinction  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  This  trend  must  be  stopped  aid 
reversed.  [ 

Trains  are  a  very  functional  mode  of 
transportation  for  commuters,  for  Li- 
tercity  travelers  In  densely  populated 
"corridors."  and  for  cross-country  v^- 
cationers.  The  high-speed  Metrolinfcr 
between  New  York.  Philadelphia,  aid 
Washington  is  evidence  that  Americans 
want  and  will  use  good  trains. 

The  Railpax  Corporation  is  making  a 
bold  and  commendable  attempt  to  r;- 
vitalize  and  modernize  passenger  servi;e 
along  the  routes  that  they  have  desiif- 
nated  they  will  operate  on  May  1.  Ho\r- 
ever.  I  feel  that  the  corporation  is  gros  >- 
ly  undercapitalized  at  $40  million.  :h 
addition,  upon  commencement  of  oper- 
ations on  May  1.  intercity  rail  passen- 
ger service  will  be  slashed  drastically  n 
many  parts  of  the  country  and  some  1(  .- 

000  jobs  will  be  eliminated.  Excluding 
the  Northeast  Corridor — Boston-Ne  v.- 
York  City-Washington — where  on  y 
minor  adjustments  will  be  made  in  tlie 
present  pattern  of  service,  the  number  )f 
trains  will  be  cut  by  68  percent  and  dai  y 
train  miles  by  65  percent.  Paradoxical^, 
an  admirable  attempt  to  solve  one  prol  t- 
lem  has  created  other  serious  problens. 

As  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  sltuatio  n. 

1  have  introduced  a  joint  resolutioi, 
which  authorizes  "additional  appropriii- 
tlons  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportatl(  n 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  urgently 
needed  intercity  rail  passenger  servl  ;e 
around  the  country  and  for  the  purpo  >e 


of  research  and  development  in  the  field 
of  high-speed  ground  transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes."  At  this  point  I  In- 
sert a  copy  of  the  resolution  and  a  list 
of  the  cosponsors : 

RBSOLtmON 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  in  the  fiscal  year  1972, 
$289,965,000  for  expenditure  by  him  to  pro- 
vide additional  Intercity  rail  transportation 
under  section  2  ot  this  Act  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  research  and  development  in  the  field 
of  high-speed  ground  transportation  under 
section  3  of  this  Act.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  75  per 
centum  shall  be  iwed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  grants  to  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for 
the  purpose  of  initiating  and  operating  ur- 
gently needed  intercity  rail  passenger  service 
around  the  nation,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  routes  within  the  basic  system  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  and  the  following 
specifically  recommended  routes: 

(1)  Buffalo.  New  York,  to  Chicago.  Illinois, 
via  Erie.  Pennsylvania;  Cleveland,  (Biio;  To- 
ledo. Ohio;  and  South  Bend.  Indiana. 

(2)  Detroit.  Michigan  to  Toledo.  Ohio. 

(3)  Denver,  Colorado  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
via  Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  Ogden,  Utah;  and 
Boise,  Idaho. 

(4)  Fargo,  North  Dakota  to  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, via  Billings,  Montana;  Butte.  Montana; 
Six)kane.  Washington;   Hlnkle,  Washington. 

(5)  Denver,  Colorado,  to  San  Francisco, 
via  Cheyenne.  Wyoming;  Ogden,  Utah;  and 
Wells,  Utah. 

(6)  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  via  Cumberland.  Maryland; 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Toungstown, 
Ohio:    and  Akron.  Ohio. 

The  routes  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (5)  of  this  subsection  are  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oom- 
mlsslon  and  the  routes  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  and  (6)  are  highly 
recommended  by  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers. 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  makes  a  grant  to  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  from 
amounts  appropriated  under  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  he  shall  negotiate  with  the 
Corporation  the  terms  of  an  agreement  pro- 
viding that,  if  the  route  Initiated  and  op- 
erated by  the  Corporation  with  such  grant 
becomes  a  profit-making  route,  the  Corpo- 
ration will  agree  to  make  reasonable  pay- 
ments to  the  Secretary  fout  of  such  profits) 
by  means  of  Installments  until  such  time  as 
the  grant  with  respect  to  such  route  has  been 
repaid  in  full.  Amounts  received  by  the 
Secretary  under  any  agreement  negotiated 
under  this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  3.  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.  26  per  centum 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpwrta- 
tion  to  undertake  research  and  development 
In  high-speed  ground  transportation,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  components  such  as 
materials,  aerodynamics,  vehicle  propulsion, 
vehicle  control,  communications,  right  of 
way  research  and  development,  and  guide- 
ways,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1965.  relating  to  research  and  development 
in  high -speed  ground  transportation  (49 
U.S.C.  1631). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
403(c)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  1336)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:    "For  the  purposes  of   this  section, 


the  reasonable  portion  of  such  losses,  not  to 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  •5,000.000  annually 
to  be  assumed  by  the  State,  regional,  or  local 
agency  shall  be  33  Vi  per  centum  of  the  solely 
related  costs  and  associated  capital  cost«.  in- 
cluding interest  on  passenger  equipment,  less 
revenues  attributable  to.  such  service,  and. 
the  reasonable  portion  of  any  such  Iosms  in 
excess  of  $6,000,000  annually  to  be  so  as- 
sumed shall  by  66%  per  centum  thereof." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4041  b)  (4) 
of  such  Act  (84  Stat.  1336)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "For  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  reasonable 
portion  of  such  losses,  not  to  exceed  an  ag- 
gregate of  $5,000,000  annually,  to  be  as- 
sumed by  the  State,  regional,  or  local  agency 
shall  be  33  Vi  per  centum  of  the  solely  related 
costs  and  associated  capital  costs.  Including 
Interest  on  passenger  equipment,  less  rev- 
enues attributable  to.  such  service,  and  the 
reasonable  portion  of  such  losses  In  excess  of 
$5,000,000  annually  to  be  so  assumed  shall 
be  66%  per  centum  thereof." 


CosPONSORS  OF  Kemp  Rah-pax  Bn.L 


Representative 

Representative 

Representative 
New  York. 

Representative 
York. 

Representative 
York. 

Representative 
nia. 

Representative 
York. 

Representative 

Representative 

Representative 
Massachusetts. 

Representative 

Representative 

Representative 
York. 

Representative 
rado. 

Representative 
nectlcut. 

Representative 

Representative 
chusetts. 

Representative 

Representative 

Repreeentatl  ve 

Representative 
fomla. 

Representative 

Representative 
York. 

Representative 

Representative 
York. 

Representative 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next  day  or  two  I 
will  again  ask  for  additional  cosponsors. 

I  think  that  Railpax  must  expand 
its  basic  system  as  soon  as  possible. 
Clearly,  the  railroads  are  too  vital  a  fac- 
tor in  the  transport?  tion  system  of  this 
country  to  be  permitted  to  go  down  the 
drain.  Over  the  next  decade,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  U.S.  economy,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  railroads  will  have  to  increase 
their  volume  by  a  third.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  the  .success  of  Railpax  as  a  revitali- 
zation  of  passenger  railroads  in  this 
country  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  the 
U.S.  economy. 

Under  the  discipline  of  the  profit  mo- 
tive, I  am  confident  that  Railpax  will 
be  able  to  make  passenger  service  in  this 
countiT  probably  the  most  efficient  in 
the  world,  and  under  the  provisions  of  my 
bill,  pay  back  the  taxpayers  in  more 
ways  than  one.  The  other  alternative— 


L«Mar  Baker  of  Termessee. 
Charles  Carney  of  Ohio. 
Barber    Conable.    Jr.,    of 

Thaddeus   Dulskl  of   New 

Hamilton  Flah,  Jr.  of  New 

Charles  Oubser  of  Callfor- 

Seymour  Halpern  of  New 

Orval  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Frank  Horton  of  New  York. 
Michael     Harrington     of 

William  J.  Keating  of  Ohio. 

Carleton  King  of  New  York. 

Norman   F.    Lent   of   New 

James  McKevltt  of  Colo- 
Stewart  McKlnney  of  Con- 

WllUam  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 
Bradford  Morse  of  Massa- 

Walter  Powell  of  Ohio. 
Ogden  Reld  of  New  York. 
Robert  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 
Edward    Roybal    of    Call- 
John  Selberllng  of  Ohio. 
Henry  P.  Smith  HI  of  New 

William  Stanton  of  Ohio. 
Samuel   Stratton   of   New 

John  Terry  of  New  York. 
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^otinnalization— is  a  costly  drain  on  the     of  rail  passenger  service  throughout  the  na 
texiayeS.  Also,  we  must  consider  the  loss     tlon  which  is  currently  being  provided,  an, 
of  the  revenues  and  the  loss  of  real  estate 
tax    In  addition,  reasonable  payments 
from  future  profits  will  be  returned  vmder 
section  2b  of  my  bill. 

Therefore,  the  Corporation  must  have 
an  adequate  financial  foundation  for  Its 
initial  stages  of  operation.  Thus,  my  res- 
oluUon  specifically  provides  approxi- 
nxately  $218  million  of  additional  capital 
for  Railpax  for  funding  and  upgrading 
routes  already  designated  and  for  the 
initiating  of,  but  not  limited  to,  addi- 
tional routes  which  I  have  recommended 
as  follows: 

First.  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  to  Chicago,  111.,  via 
Erie.  Pa.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
and  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Second.  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Third.  Denver,  Colo.,  to  Portland, 
Oreg..  via  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Ogden,  Utah, 
and  Boise,  Idaho. 

Fourth.  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  to  Portland, 
Greg.,  via  Billings,  Mont.,  Butte,  Mont., 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Hinkle,  Wash. 

Fifth.  Denver,  Cole,  to  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  via  Cheyerme,  Wyo.,  Ogden,  Utah, 
and  Wells.  Utah. 

Sixth.  Washington.  D.C..  to  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  via  Cumberland,  Md.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Youngstovm.  Ohio,  and  Akron, 
Ohio. 

I  think  that  the  inclusion  of  these 
additional  routes,  plus  others,  will  make 
for  a  more  effectively  integi-ated  passen- 
ger rail  network.  The  addition  of  such 

routes  will  also  considerably  ease  the 
unemployment  problem  caused  by  the 
cutback  of  service  in  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

A  second  and  equally  important  fea- 
ture of  my  resolution  is  an  appropriation 

of  approximately  $72  milUon  for  research 

and  development  in  the  general  area  of 

high    speed    ground    transportation.    I 

would  hope  that  this  money  will  be  used 

as  the  vanguard  of  a  new.  long-term 

transportation    technology    policy    that 

would  unleash  the  best  engineering  tal- 
ent to  design  a  new  technology  for  the 

needs  of  the  future. 
I  feel  that  the  basic  import  of  this 

resolution  which  I  have  introduced  today 

will  benefit  this  country  in  a  vital  area 

vhich  involves  short-term  problems  and 

Icng-run  research   and  development.  I 

think  it  Is  an  idea  which  Members  of  all 

States  can  rally  around. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker.  Gov. 

John  Gilligan  called  a  meeting  last  Fri- 
day   where    representatives    from    the 

States  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  and  Michigan  met  to  discuss  the 

railroad  passenger  needs  of  these  States 

and  the  Nation.  I  was  delighted  to  be 

invited  and  was   particularly   honored 

when  the  ad  hoc  committee  that  was 

formed — the  Great  Lakes  Committee  for 

an  Improved  Railpax — passed  a  resolu- 
tion commending  our  interest  in  this 

matter  and  endorsing  the  principal  of 

the  legislation  I  introduce  today.  I  insert 

the  resolution  at  this  point: 


REsot-trnoN 

Whereas,  The  National  Rail  Corporation 
has  designated  a  system  of  rail  passenger 
service  which  is  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  nation  and  its  population  centers,  and 

Whereas,  this  system  will  result  In  the  loss 


and 

Whereas,  Railpax  has  chosen  not  to  pro- 
vide passenger  service  from  Buffalo  West  to 
Chicago  via  Erie.  Cleveland,  Toledo.  Elkhart. 
South  Bend,  Gary,  and 

Whereas.  Railpax  will  not  provide  service 
from  Detroit  to  Toledo  and  points  to  the 
East,  and 

Whereas,  the  States  of  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana,  as  rep- 
resented here  today,  are  deeply  concerned 
that  such  service  be  provided,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  belief  of  the  representa- 
tives of  such  states  that  such  service  Is  with- 
in the  stated  purpose  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  and  further  that  such  service  Is 
considered  mandatory  as  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional rail  passenger  network,  and 

Whereas,  this  Conmiittee  has  not  had  suf- 
ficient time  to  analyze  and  review  the  Impact 
of  the  Railpax  determination, 

Now  Therefore,  it  Is  hereby  resolved  that: 

1.  Each  of  the  states  of  this  Committee 
shall  appoint  a  representative  to  meet  as  a 
group  with  the  Railpax  personnel  to  analyze 
the  technical  data  upon  which  the  Railpax 
route  determinations  were  made.  These  rep- 
resentatives shall  meet  with  the  Railpax  per- 
sonnel as  soon  as  possible  and  report  their 
findings  back  to  this  committee. 

2.  This  committee  shall  meet  again  in 
Washington,  D.C.  as  soon  as  possible  with 
the  Railpax  authorities  and  all  Interested 
Congressmen  and  Senators  to  attempt  to 
have  the  service  to  the  aforementioned  cities 
Included  in  the  Railpax  system. 

3.  This  committee  also  encourages  all  Con- 
gressional action  designed  to  broaden  the 
service  of  Railpax  and  specifically  the  service 
on  the  routes  previously  mentioned.  We  com- 
mend Congressman  Jack  F.  Kemp,  New  York, 
for  his  Interest  In  this  matter  and  we  endorse 
the  principal  of  his  proposed  bill  which  would 
provide  Increased  capitalization  for  the  Rail- 
pax Corporation. 

4.  We  further  order  Henry  W.  Eckhart, 
Chairman,  PUCO  to  forward  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President,  all  Senators,  all 
Congressmen,  the  Railpax  authorities,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Railroad  Passengers  and  the 
Ctovemors  of  all  of  the  participating  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  4  of  my  bill  is  of 
special  importance  to  all  States.  Under 
section  403(c)  of  the  Railpax  Act,  States 
can  join  in  an  agreement  with  Railpax 
to  operate  a  line  not  now  in  the  basic 
system  if  the  States  will  absorb  a  mini- 
mum of  662,3  percent  of  the  losses.  This 
is  too  great  a  burden  for  the  States  to 
carry  at  this  time.  My  bill  reduces  the 
State  share  to  33  Vz  percent  of  the  losses 
which  is  a  realistic  vehicle  for  States 
with  marginal  routes  to  get  together  and 
work  with  Railpax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
extraneous  matter,  an  editorial: 
[From   the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  2.   1971] 
RAn.s  FOB  THE  FmrrHE 

The  abandonment  of  the  SST  could  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  iiauff'irate  a  lon<?- 
term  transportation  policy  of  great  benefit 
to  all  Americans.  The  key  clearly  Is  neither 
faster  air  travel  nor  increased  reliance  on 
the  automobile;  the  answer  for  efficient 
travel,  particularly  over  short  and  medium- 
range  distances,  is  rapid  mass  transport  a- 
tlou  by  rail. 

The  Imminent  start  of  operatio-.s  under 
the  new  Railpax  corporation  Is  a  mere  hint 
of  what  needs  to  be  done.  Railpax  Is  at  best 
a  stopgap  to  prevent  the  moribund  passen- 
ger service  from  expiring.  By  trj^lng  to  re- 
vitalize a  limited  number  of  routes — far  too 
few  to  merit  the  label  of  a  "national"  sys- 
tem— the  new  corporation  can  do  little  more 


than  keep  an  obsolescent  transportation 
technology  temporarily  functioning  and  per- 
haps even  introduce  sc«ne  modest  improve- 
ments on  the  rail  network. 

The  real  need,  however,  is  not  to  tinker 
with  that  outdated  technology  but  to  un- 
leash the  best  engineering  talent  to  design 
a  new  technology,  related  to,  but  not  nec- 
essarily bound  by,  the  mass-transport  con- 
cept pioneered  by  the  railroads  in  an  earlier 
er&. 

This  Is  an  endeavor  in  which  the  kind  of 
governmental  support  originally  set  aside  for 
the  SST  oould  pay  off  quickly.  A  number  of 
countries,  among  them  Ji4>an  and  France, 
already  operate  high-speed  trains  effectively 
and  are  currently  engaged  In  experimenta- 
tion with  air -cushioned  ratlier  than  rail- 
twund  vehicles.  The  MetroUner  between  New 
York  and  Washington,  though  no  revolution- 
ary breakthrough,  has  neverthelese  given 
■oild  indication  of  the  rail  traffic  potential. 
provided  the  emphasis  Is  on  new  levels  ol 
speed  and  comfort. 

The  conversion  of  aerospace  Industries  and 
the  retraining  of  engineers  and  other  per- 
sonnel may  not  be  easy;  indeed.  It  would 
probably  be  prohibitive  without  Oovernmeni 
subsidy.  But  a  California  aerospace  concern 
is  already  at  work  on  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  a  250-nille-per-hour  train.  This 
Is  In  line  with  the  experience  of  the  nation's 
automobile  manufacturers  who  confounded 
the  skeptics  at  the  begiimlng  of  World  War 
n  by  converting  rapidly  to  aircraft  produc- 
tion. Today  major  universities,  under  the 
pressure  of  budget  deficits  and  internal  op- 
position to  defense  research,  are  clamoring 
for  the  support  necessary  to  harness  their 
scientific  and  technological  potential  to  the 
service  of  domestic  progress. 

A  faster  and  efficient  national  passenger 
transport  system  represents  such  progress. 
The  SST  would  at  best  have  served  only  a 
few,  at  a  high  cost  to  the  environment.  Rapid 
rail  transportation  would  serve  the  many, 
while  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  pollu- 
tion and  congestion  created  by  automobiles 
and  aviation. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jack 
Kemp  has  distinguished  himself  In  the 
short  few  months  he  has  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  He  has  shown  not  only 
tremendous  energy  and  drive  In  carry- 
ing out  his  congressional  duties,  but  a 
keen  awareness  of  the  needs  of  his  dis- 
trict. His  ability  and  charisma  will  carry 
him  to  new  high  roads  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  Accordingly,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  cosponsOT  the  joint  resolution  our  very 
able  colleague  from  New  York  is  intro- 
ducing today,  to  authorize  for  fiscal  1972 
$289,965,000  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  Railpax  and  for  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  field  of  high  speed  ground 
transpyortation . 

As  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, I  plan  to  work  for  full  funding  as 
soon  as  this  authorization  is  approved. 

Coming  from  the  Cleveland  area,  hub 
of  a  5  million  population  area  in  the 
northeast  tier  of  Ohio,  I  was  shocked 
and  dismayed  that  our  city  was  bypassed 
by  Railpax.  I  know  that  colleagues  from 
other  cities  have  been  equally  disap- 
pointed, and  ■will  join  with  me  in  ap- 
plauding provisions  of  the  resolution 
which  specifically  call  for  inclusion  of  the 
following  routes: 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  to  Chicago,  ni.,  via  Erie. 
Penn..  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Denver.  Colo.,  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  via 
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Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Ogden,  Utah,  and  Boise 
Idaho. 

Pargo.  N.  Dak.,  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  via 
Billlncrs,  Mont.,  Butte,  Mont.,  Spokane. 
Wash.,  and  Hinkle,  Waah.  j 

Denver,  Colo.,  to  San  Prancisco,  Callf.J 
via  Cheyenne,  Wyt).,  Ogden,  Utah,  and 
Wells.  Utah. 

Washington,  D.C.,  to  Cleveland,  via 
Cumberland.  Md.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  and  Akron,  Ohio.       i 

It  is  significant  that  the  approprlaUoni 
requested  in  this  resolution  is  for  tha 
same  amount  called  for  to  fund  the  su-j 
personic  transport  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  One  of  the  compelling  reason^ 
many  of  us  voted  against  the  SST  when 
it  came  before  the  House  last  month  wa^ 
that  more  pressing  domestic  needs  re-i 
quired  Federal  financing.  Certainly  rail 
passenger  service  and  Improved  high 
speed  ground  transportation,  which 
would  serve  millions  of  Americans,  fall  In 
this  category. 

The  resolution  is  a  most  worthy  one 
and  I  am  glad  to  give  it  my  name  and  my 
sup^xjrt.  I  hope  it  will  receive  prompt 
affirmative  Eu:tion  by  both  House  and 
Senate. 

Mr.  McKEVnT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  join  with  him  in  introducing  this 
needed  legislation  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  expanded  intercity  rail  service 
and  for  stepped-up  research  and  develop- 
ment In  high-speed  ground  tr~nsr)orta- 
tion  and  urban  transportation  systems. 

In  my  own  State  and  congressional] 
district,  there  Is  a  need  in  all  of  these) 
areas.  The  proposed  legislation  is  par-l 
ticularly  appealing  to  me.  because  25  per-j 
cent  of  the  authorization  is  earmarked 
for  research  and  development  of  rallj 
passenger  tre  nsportation  systems.  In  thlal 
field,  my  major  concern  is  In  the  urt)an{ 
area.  While  Denver  has  not  experienced! 
the  same  traffic  crush  as  seen  in  areasj 
such  as  Washington,  D.C.,  the  need  la 
evident  in  my  congressional  district  for 
the  beginnings  of  a  modem  mass  trans- 
portation system  that  can  be  expanded 
in  an  orderly  fashion  as  future  demands 
require. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  automo-j 
bile-caused  pollution  in  Denver.  A  brown 
smog  now  hangs  over  the  downtown 
Denver  area  with  some  regularity.  An 
efficient  and  modem  mass  transportation 
system  that  would  be  attractive  to  the 
public  would  help  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  $290  million  la 
sought  in  this  proposed  authorization. 
There  are  few  areas  In  which  funds  of 
this  magnitude  could  be  better  spent.  By 
making  rail  travel  more  attractive  to  the| 
Nation,  we  help  relieve  the  crush  In  ouil 
urban  areas  and  ease  the  pressures  oni 
our  highways  and  at  our  airports.  Wa 
also  take  a  step  toward  -coming  to  gripa 
with  a  problem  that  confronts  almost 
every  metropolitan  area  in  the  Nation: 
The  problem  of  moving  pe(H)le  efflclaitly 
and  conveniently  to  and  from  their  Jobs, 
We  would  also  help  make  our  cities  mora 
accessible  and  thereby  even  help  those 
businesses  which  provide  the  jobs. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  additional  rai^ 
passenger  service  for  Denver  beyond  thalj 
proposed  by  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  which  In  my  opinion 


was  imderfunded  from  the  beginning.  It 
would  be  desirable  that  Denver  be  linked 
with  Cheyenne  on  the  north  and  with 
Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo,  and  La  Junta 
to  the  south.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  addi- 
tional authorization.  If  approved  by  the 
Congress,  will  provide  the  wherewithal 
to  make  this  possible. 

Another  appealing  provision  in  the 
proposed  authorization  is  the  payback 
provision,  with  reimbursement  coming 
from  future  profits  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view  this  author- 
ization would  be  money  well  spent  in  a 
needed  and  vital  area. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KESOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECRECY    IN    PREVENTIVE    DETEN- 
TION HEARINGS  DENOUNCED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Marjland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
27  the  Washington  Post  carried  a  news 
story  on  the  front  page  entitled,  "P^- 
eral  Judge  Denounces  Secrecy  in  Pre- 
ventive Detention  Hearings." 

This  article  described  the  clrcimi- 
stances  of  a  preventive  detention  hearing 
on  a  rape  case  in  which  the  man  charged 
was  held  under  preventive  detention  but. 
thereafter,  was  not  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury.  Ruling  on  this  case,  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  berated 
the  UJS.  attorney's  office  for  holding  pre- 
ventive detention  hearings  behind  closed 
doors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  been  involved  in 
the  efforts  to  secure  House  approval  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reorga- 
nization and  Criminal  Procedures  Act  of 
1970  which  includes  the  preventive  de- 
tention provision,  I  was  appalled  to  read 
the  remarks  attributed  to  Judge  Gesell 
by  the  Washington  Post  reporter. 

Because  of  my  concern  for  fair  and  ef- 
fective implementation  of  this  provision. 
I  asked  the  U.S.  attomey  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Thomas  A.  Flannery. 
for  his  views  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 

at   this  point  in  the  Record   both  the 

Washington  Post  article  and  Mr.  Flan- 

nery's  response  to  my  inquiries  in  this 

regard. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  27,  19711 

Federal  Judge  Denounces  Secrecy  in 

Preventive  Detention  Hearings 

(By  Sanford  J.  Ungar) 

A  federal  judge  warned  yesterday  that  un- 
less the  U.S.  attorney's  office  changes  Its  pro- 
cedures, the  practice  of  secret  preventive  de- 
tention hearings  here  will  "grow  and  spread 
like  a  cancer." 

Ruling  on  a  case  in  which  a  man  charg'd 
with  rape  was  held  under  preventive  deten- 
tion but  not  indicted  by  the  grand  Jury,  U^. 
District  Court  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  said 


he  was  "amazed"  to  learn  that  such  hearings 
have  been  conducted  in  secret. 

"I  aon't  think  this  Court  should  ever 
tolerate,  except  In  the  most  unusual  circum- 
stances, such  proceedings  behind  closed 
doors,"  Gesell  said  in  a  lecture  from  the 
bench.  "The  Constitution  is  explicit." 

The  lecture  was  directed  at  Executive  As- 
sistant U.S.  Attomey  Earl  J.  Sllbert,  who 
helped  draft  the  preventive  detention  provi- 
sion while  in  the  Justice  Department  and 
now  applies  it  for  U.8.  Attorney  Thomas  A. 
Flannery. 

Sllbert  has  represented  the  government  at 
each  of  its  attempts  thus  far  to  use  the  con- 
troversial section  of  the  1970  D.C.  crime  act 
and  each  time  has  cor^sented  to  the  request 
of  defense  lawyers  that  the  hearings  be 
closed. 

"A  public  trial  Is  a  fundamental  right"  un- 
der the  Sixth  Amendment,  the  judge  said, 
adding  that  "the  doors  of  this  courtroom 
ought  to  remain  open." 

He  cautioned  that  District  Court  judges 
will  be  less  willing  to  hold  closed  hearings 
than  those  In  D.C.  Superior  Court  and  the 
U.S.  magistrates,  who  have  handled  all  the 
detention  cases  to  date. 

Oeeell's  remarks  came  after  Sllbert  had 
argued  vigorously  for  detention  of  Robert  J. 
Bowie  on  a  rape  charge  during  a  two-day 
closed  hearing  earlier  this  month  before 
Superior  Court  Judge  Theodore  R.  Newman 
Jr. 

Bowie  hfks  been  under  dertentlon  for  almost 
two  weeks,  but  wlien  a  grand  Jury  considered 
his  case  Thursday  It  found  the  evidence 
against  him  lns\ilBclent  to  return  an  indict- 
ment. 

He  has  been  indicted  In  another  rape  and 
assault  case,  however,  and  that  charge  was 
part  of  Sllbert'8  argument  for  detaining  him 
pending  trial. 

Other  "Improper  procedures"  uaed  by  the 
U.S.  attorney's  oIBce  in  seeking  preventive 
detention,  according  to  Gesell.  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

There  has  been  "no  discussion  or  review  of 
altemativea  to  preventive  deitentlon"  by  tbe 
proeecutor. 

Prior  criminal  records  have  been  cited 
without  proving  or  documenting  them  In 
court.  This  Is  "particularly  troublesome." 
Gesell  said,  when  Juvenile  records  are  In- 
volved. 

The  use  of  preventive  detention  here  has 
oirten  been  considered  an  experiment  to  de- 
termine tf  similar  laws  should  be  enacted 
elsewhere.  It  Is  currently  under  challenge  on 
constitutional  grounds  In  a  suit  filed  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  Pub- 
lic Defender  Service. 

"Hearsay  evidence"  Is  relied  upon  by  ttie 
government  In  seeking  to  establish  probable 
cause  for  detaining  a  person. 

Defendants  are  not  given  "explicit  Instruc- 
tions" as  to  whether  any  testimony  they  give 
at  a  detention  hearing  may  later  be  used 
against  them. 

Detention  bearings  ate  sometimes  held  In 
Superior  Court  on  charges  that  will  ulti- 
mately be  tried  in  District  Court. 

"When  I  looked  at  this  transcript  (of  the 
hearing  before  Newman) ,"  Gesell  said,  "there 
were  many  things  that  we  would  not  tolerate 
In  this  Court." 

The  transcript  has  been  unavailable  to  the 
public  because  it  was  ordered  sealed  by  Judge 
Newman  after  the  closed-door  bearing. 

Gesell  stressed  that  his  remarks  were  not 
directed  at  Judge  Newman — for  whom  he  said 
he  has  "great  respect" — but  at  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's cfflce  and  the  way  it  has  approached 
preventive  detention. 

He  appealed  far  "scrupulous  sensitivity  in 
using  the  new  provision  and  asked  that  the 
prosecutor  develop  a  "set  procedure"  for  such 
cases. 

Bowie's  release  from  preventive  detention 
yesterday  left  only  one  person  held  under  the 
new  law.  Sylvester  Danny  Vlck,  38,  charged 
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•ith  narcotics  violations.  He  was  detained 
b*  U.S.  Magistrate  Lawrence  S.  Margolls  after 
another  secret  hearing. 

Sllbert  put  the  Uame  for  secret  hearings 
on  defense  Uwyers.  including  the  Public  De- 
fender Service,  who  say  they  fear  pretrUl 
DuWldty  wlU  prejudice  the  case. 

But  Gesell  said  there  has  been  little  trou- 
ble selecting  unbiased  juries  in  Wa^ington. 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
OmcE  or  THE  U.S.  Attorney, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  2,  1971. 
Hon.  Lavtrence  J.  Hogan. 
Congrets  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Lonf/worth  Buildinff.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hogan  :  I  have  received 
your  letter  concerning  the  Washington  Poet 
article  of  March  27,  1971,  which  reported 
Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell's  comments  con- 
cerning the  procedures  utilized  by  my  office 
m  the  pretrial  detention  hearings  held  to 
date.  Referring  to  your  active  role  In  securing 
the  enactment  of  the  leglalatlon  authorizing 
pretrial  detention  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  limited  circumstances  and  your  great 
interest  In  Its  fair  and  effective  Implementa- 
tion, you  requested  a  response  to  these  com- 
ments. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  the  United 
States  Attorney's  Office  Is  making  every  ef- 
fort to  comply  with  the  language  of  the  new 
ball  statute  as  It  is  explained  in  the  relevant 
legislative  history.  We  do  not.  of  course,  con- 
trol the  pretrial  detention  hearings;  they  are 
controlled  by  the  preeidlng  Judicial  officer. 
We  do,  however,  initiate  these  hearings  and 
participate  in  them.  For  this  reason  and  be- 
caiise  of  the  great  public  Interest  in  pretrial 
detention,  the  suggestion  that  we  have  relied 
on  questionable  procedures  la  most  dlBturt>- 
ing.  I  therefore  appreciate  the  opportvmlty  to 
respond  to  these  comments.  I  might  point 
out  that  during  the  hearing  before  Judge 
Oesell.  a  number  of  the  responses  included 
In  this  letter  were  presented  to  Judge  Gesell 
by  one  of  my  Assistants.  Regrettably,  how- 
ever, all  but  one  of  his  responses  were 
omitted  from  the  Washington  Post  article  on 
March  27. 

(1)  Judge  Gesell  was  particularly  con- 
cerned because  the  public  and  the  press  have 
been  excluded  from  some  of  the  pretrial  de- 
tention hearings  held  thus  far.  In  each  such 
instance,  however,  the  hearings  have  been 
closed  at  the  request  of  the  defendant's 
counsel.  At  no  time  has  my  office  moved  for 
a  closed  hearing;  we  have  simply  not  objected 
to  motions  by  attorneys  for  the  defense. 
After  careful  consideration,  the  presiding 
Judicial  officers  have  granted  these  motions. 

(2)  Judge  Gesell  also  commented  upon  the 
failure  of  my  office  to  propoee  alternatives  to 
pretrial  detention  at  the  detention  hearings. 
In  fact,  however,  my  office  seeks  jsretrlal  de- 
tention in  but  a  fraction  of  our  total  cases 
and  only  when  the  information  available  to 
us  leads  us  to  conclude  that  there  Is  no  al- 
ternative to  detention  that  vrtll  reasonably 
assure  the  safety  of  the  community.  In  situa- 
tions where  defense  attorneys  have  made 
available  to  the  court  Information  which  In- 
dicates a  reasonable  alternative  to  detention, 
we  have  considered  It.  In  one  case  In  which 
we  initially  asked  for  detention,  the  defense 
attomey  produced  persuasive  evidence  that 
the  defendant  had  a  strong  virork  record.  On 
the  basis  of  that  evidence  and  given  other 
circumstances  of  that  case,  my  office  did  not 
oppoee  work  release  from  custody,  and  it  was 
granted  by  the  co\irt. 

(3)  The  Judge  also  suggested  that  reliance 
by  my  office  on  prior  criminal  records  without 
proving  them  was  an  Improper  procedure, 
in  the  particular  hearing  being  reviewed  by 
Judge  Oesell,  however,  my  office  gave  to  the 
presiding  Judicial  officer.  Judge  Theodore 
Newman  of  the  Superior  Cotirt,  the  exact  case 


numbers  of  the  defendant's  previous  con- 
victions and  the  courts  in  which  they  oc- 
curred. Had  these  citations  been  Inaccurate, 
the  defendant's  counsel  would  surely  have 
brought  the  matter  to  Judge  Newman's  at- 
tention. The  use  of  JuvenUe  records  was 
also  criticized.  However,  the  language  of  the 
statute,  and  its  explicit  legislative  history, 
authorize  the  use  of  JuvenUe  records.  In  fact, 
the  only  pertinent  legUlative  history  states 
that  "the  coiurt  should  consider  his  (a  de- 
fendant's) Juvenile  record."  H.R.  Rep.  No. 
91-907,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  180  (1970). 

(4)  Another  comment  related  to  the  use 
of  hearsay  testimony  to  provide  a  basis  for 
detaining  the  accused.  The  use  of  thU  kind 
of  evidence  is  authorized  by  the  controlling 
statute  m  a  provision  carried  over  from  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966.  D.C.  Code,  Sec.  23- 
1321(b):  see  also,  23-1322(b)  (2)  (C) ;  HJl. 
Rep.  No.  91-907.  91st.  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  182-3 
(1970).  Indeed,  although  the  sUtute  author- 
izes the  use  of  proffered  evidence,  as  opposed 
to  sworn  testimony.  It  Is  significant  that  In 
the  case  under  review,  my  office  presented 
more  direct,  nonhearsay  testimony  than  Is 
contemplated  by  the  statute  and  its  legisla- 
tive history.  Judge  Newman  was  Instru- 
mental in  suggesting  that  this  be  done. 

(6)  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  defendant  was  not  given  explicit  In- 
structions as  to  whether  any  testimony  he 
would  give  could  be  later  tised  against  him. 
As  the  transcript  of  that  hearing  shows, 
however,  the  defendant,  though  given  the 
opportunity,  decided  not  to  testify  or  present 
any  other  evidence.  There  was,  accordingly, 
no  need  to  give  him  the  suggested  instruc- 
tion Had  he  expressed  any  Interest  in  testi- 
fying, I  have  no  doubt  that  Judge  Newman 
would  have  given  the  explicit  instruction 
recommended. 

(6)  Judge  Gesell  also  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  holding  of  a  detention  hearing  in 
the  Superior  Court  on  a  charge  ultimately 
triable  In  the  District  Court.  The  statute, 
however,  specifically  authorizes  the  Judges 
of  the  Superior  Court  to  hold  such  hearings. 
DC.  Code,  Sec.  11-923(0(2).  Moreover,  this 
case  was  first  presented  In  Court  on  a  Satur- 
day, when  the  Superior  Court  has  consid- 
erately agreed  to  accept  cases  ultimately  tri- 
able m  the  District  Court,  thereby  reliev- 
ing the  members  of  the  District  Court  from 
the  burden  of  sitting  on  Saturdays. 

Most  significant  of  all,  the  transcript  of 
the  pretrial  detention  hearing  held  by  Judge 
Newman  demonstrates  beyond  question  that 
he  conducted  It  in  compliance  with  the  stat- 
ute and  with  meticulous  care  and  attention 
to  the  rights  of  both  the  acci;iBed  and  the 
public.  The  typical  preUmlnary  and  ball 
hearing,  which  often  reeults  In  a  defendant's 
detention  because  of  his  Inability  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  at  release,  takes  no  more  than 
20  minutes.  In  this  case  the  preliminary  and 
detention  hearing  took  at  least  five  hours, 
or  15  Umee  as  long  as  the  hearings  In  a 
typical  case.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  extraordinary  care  and  caution 
which  attended  this  hearing  and  the  other 
detention  hearings  to  date  have  been  Im- 
proper or  unfair  to  the  accused.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  hearings  reveal  that  everyone 
concerned  has  leaned  over  backward  to  pro- 
tect the  defendant's  interests. 

It  U  my  hope  that  the  Information  set 
forth  in  this  letter  wlU  satisfy  you  that  the 
procedures  utilized  by  my  office  at  pretrial 
detention  hearings  fuUy  comply  with  the  law 
as  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  are  respon- 
sive to  the  rights  of  both  the  acctised  and 
the  public.  Should  you  have  any  further 
questions  or  desire  any  additional  Informa- 
tion, please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  A.  Flannert. 

U.S.  Attomey. 


It  appears  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  US.  attorney's  office  has  been  doing 
an  outstanding  job,  in  a  relatively  short 
time,  in  implementing  this  new  provi- 
sion in  the  District  of  Columbia  Criminal 
Code.  Because  a  test  case  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  pretrial  detention  pro- 
vision is  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  U5.  at- 
torney's office  is,  no  doubt,  being  particu- 
larly careful  in  these  early  cases  that  the 
defendsint's  interests  are  protected  to  the 
utmost.  The  fact  that  the  preliniinary 
and  detention  hearing  in  the  case  in 
question  took  nearly  5  hours  rather  than 
the  usual  20  minutes,  I  believe  is  indica- 
tive of  the  care  which  is  being  exercised 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant's  rights. 


THE  RENEGOTIATION  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
reintroducing  a  bill  today  which  would 
provide  for  the  greater  protection  of  our 
tax  dollar  from  war  profiteering.  More 
and  more  Americans  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  high  prices  we  are  Incurring  in  the 
purchase  of  military  hardware.  But  un- 
fortunately, we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
determine  exactly  how  much  it  costs  de- 
fense contractors  to  supply  goods  and 
services — we  only  know  how  much  we  are 
actually  paying. 

Tne  Renegotiation  Board,  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'watchdog"  of  defense 
spending,  was  designed  to  pronde  pro- 
tection for  the  imwary  taxpayer  from 
the  danger  of  excess  profits.  But  in  com- 
parison with  the  Board's  strength  when 
it  was  established  as  an  Independent 
agency  during  the  Korean  war.  it  is  al- 
most toothless  today,  despite  our  deep 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

My  bill,  a  version  of  which  I  first  intro- 
duced In  the  89th  Congress,  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  providing  the  muscles 
for  this  agency  necessary  to  fully  fulfill 
its  purpose  for  existln'i. 

The  Congress  last  extended  the  life  of 
the  Board  in  1968,  when  it  was  given  an 
additional  3  years,  instead  of  the  usual 
2.  This  extension  for  3  years — which 
expires  June  30  of  this  year— and  a 
slightly  tightened  exemption  was  of  sig- 
nificant Importance.  It  was  the  first  time 
since  the  Korean  war  that  the  Congress 
had  not  restricted  and  debilitated  Its 
powers. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Renegotiation  Board  to  its 
Korean  war  strength  In  5  years. 

I  recommend — 

First,  that  the  act  be  made  a  perma- 
nent law  without  an  expiration  date. 

Second,  that  the  "floor"  be  reduced 
from  the  present  $1  million  to  the  origi- 
nal $250,000. 

Third,  that  the  5-year  loss  carry  for- 
ward provision  be  eliminated. 

Since  1966  I  have  been  arguing  for 
the  need  to  curb  war  profiteering.  I  have 
arguad  for  the  permanent  extension  of 
the  Board  because  it  has  consistently,  in 
time  of  war  and  of  peace,  caused  about 
$18  to  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  for 
every  $1  expended.  And  it  would  be  hard 
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to  Imagine  a  better  testimonial  to  the 
success  of  the  flexible,  slx-polnt  sta  u 
tory  criteria  for  determining  exces4ve 
profits  than  the  fact  that  more  than 
percent  of  the  contractors  so 
do  not  contest  the  Board's  determiija- 
tlons.  thereby  avoiding  the  challenge 
the  tax  courts. 

The  Board  has  been  most  successful 
even  though  it  is  understaffed,  and 
powers   curtailed   significantly.    Now 
the  time  to  extend  its  life;  now  Is 
time  to  put  more  life  into  it.  The  Bo^rd 
obviously  is  needed  since  we  have 
spending  more  on  Vietnam  than  we 
in  the  most  expensive  Korean  war. 
in  addition,  the  Board  will  always 
a  job  to  rio.  It  is  doubtful  that  our 
fense   budget   will   ever   drop    too   s 
niflcantly  since  we  have  all  heard 
ports  on  the  weapons  systems  that  aw^ 
involvement  in  Vietnam  to  drop. 

The  problem  of  war  profiteering, 
as  old  as  the  country  itself,  dating 
to  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  first 
eral  legislation  specifically  intended 
regulate  profiteering,  however,  was 
adopted  until  the  Spanish-Ameri<ian 
War.  Various  types  of  legislation 
been  attempted  to  allay  the  dangers 
"excessive  profits."  And  when  we  flnallly 
were  successful  in  establishing  an  ager  cy 
that  does  its  job  well,  we  clip  its  wings 
and  make  it  come  back  time  and  aguin 
to  prove  to  us  that  it  is  not  only  suc- 
cessful, but  a  necessary  part  of  our 

Are  we  finally  going  to  realize  that 
Renegotiation  Board  is  necessary*  enoi^h 
to  strengthen  it,  or  are  we  going  to 
tinue  ignoring  the  taxpayer's  need 
protection? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
urging  for  early  hearings  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  whicl 
due  to  expire  this  June — and  I  urge 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  legislation 
which  1  present  for  your  consideration 
today. 

During  the  last  Congress,  I  finally 
the  first  step  to  implement  a  proposal 
which  I  had  pushed  for  years  without 
much   success — the   implementation 
uniform  cost  accounting  procedures 
all  deferuse  contracts.  This  Congress 
hope  to  see  enactment  of  yet  anotlier 
of  my  proposals  to  protect  our  tax  dol 
from  war  profiteering. 
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LIEUTENANT  GALLEY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  dr- 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  frpra 
New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  is  recognized  lor 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  of 
Lt.  William  Calley  has  done  more  'to 
arouse  a  larger  segment  of  the  Natlpn 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam  than  any  otiier 
event  since  its  incepticai,  perhaps.  I  woi^d 
only  wish  that  an  outcry  similar  to  tl^at 
which  has  followed  upon  Lieutenant  Gal- 
ley's trial  and  conviction  had  instead 
succeeded  the  disclosure  of  the  My  lial 
massacre.  Perhaps,  if  it  had.  the  w(ar 
would  have  already  been  over. 

I  think  we  must  set  some  basic  faits 
clear  about  the  Calley  case,  before  ve 
can  undertake  to  assess  its  meaning  1  or 
the  national  life— and  I  do  think  that  it 
can    have    enormous    meaning,    either 


beneficial  or  pernicious.  Lieutenant  Gal- 
ley was  convicted  of  killing  22  unarmed 
civilians,  ranging  from  children  to  elderly 
people.  They  were  being  held  in  custody. 
There  was  not  a  word  of  testimony  at 
the  trial  to  indicate  that  even  a  single 
shot  was  fired  by  them,  or  by  anyone,  at 
Galley's  platoon.  Yet  the  civilians  were 
kiUed. 

That  cannot  be  condoned.  It  could  not 
be  condoned  even  if  the  people  were 
enemy  soldiers  in  custody.  Whatever  the 
practices  of  other  nations  in  wartime, 
murder-  is  not  ours.  We  do  not  stoop  to 
atrocity,  or  at  least,  let  me  say,  we  must 
not. 

Lieutenant  Galley  was  found  by  a  jury 
of  six  of  his  peers — all  combat  veterans, 
five  of  them  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war— to  be  guilty  of  killing  22  civilians. 
That,  too,  those  who  declaim  against  his 
conviction  should  be  reminded  of.  Be- 
cause, if  we  are  to  encourage  justice,  if 
we  are  to  support  the  legal  process,  we 
must  honor  it.  Some  say  there  are  Mylais 
in  every  war.  I  would  certainly  hope  not. 
If  there  are,  that  is  added  reason  to  end 
wars,  and  to  end  this  war  in  particular. 
But,  the  issue  in  the  case  was  not  the 
frequency  of  atrocities;  the  issue  was 
Lieutenant  Galley's  participation  in  spe- 
cific acts.  Of  that  he  was  found  guilty. 
That  finding  is  subject  to  review  through 
the  legitimate  legal  process  of  appellate 
review. 

Now,  having  said  this — that  Lieutenant 
Calley  has  been  found  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers  to  have  committed  a  heinous  of- 
fense—I believe  that  we  cannot  just  stop 
there.  Lieutenant  Calley  is  becoming  a 
symbol,  and  this  has  very  significant 
bearing  for  our  national  life.  That  that 
bearing  is  beneficial,  rather  than  perni- 
cious, is  enormously  important. 

The  torrent  of  public  comment  and 
sentiment  which  has  emerged  following 
Galley's  conviction  and  sentencing  to  life 
imprisonment  may  well  represent  a  turn- 
ing point  in  national  attitude.  Whether 
that  turn  is  for  the  good  of  America  or 
for  its  ill  seems  to  me  to  be  of  overwhelm- 
ing importance. 

There  appear  to  be  three  major  streams 
of  thought.  First,  there  are  those  who 
claim  that  Lieutenant  Galley  should  not 
have  been  convicted— that  the  slaying  of 
women  and  children  and  old  men  at  My 
Lai  was  an  unfortunate,  but  inevitable 
facet  of  the  war. 

The  second  stream  of  thought  cur- 
rently bruited  about  is  that  Lieutenant 
Calley  should  not  have  been  convicted 
because  he  was  only  obeying  orders. 

And  the  third  seems  to  be  that,  while 
he  should  have  been  convicted,  he  should 
not  stand  alone — those  ranking  above 
him  must  be  tried  as  well. 

I  think  these  voices  of  public  com- 
ment must  be  assessed,  lest  this  Nation 
go  very  much  amiss,  and  lest  it  perpet- 
uate much  of  the  same  mentality  which 
has  fed  this  immoral  war  for  so  many 
tragic  years  now. 

My  Lai  was  a  massacre.  Even  if  there 
were  10,000  other  My  Lai's,  it  would  not 
diminish  the  massacre  which  occurred 
on  March  16,  1968.  The  special  investi- 
gative subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  which  investigated 
-the  My  Lai  incident  said : 


What  obviously  happened  at  My  Lai  was 
wrong.  It  was  contrary  to  the  Oeneva  Con- 
ventions, the  Rules  of  Engagement  and  the 
MACV  directives. 

Thus,  My  Lai  cannot  be  dismissed  with 
a  cynical  shrug.  In  fact,  to  do  so  is  to 
denigrate  the  integrity  and  courage  of 
those  soldiers  at  My  Lai  who  refused  to 
obey  orders  to  kill.  It  diminishes  the 
Army's  own  integrity — albeit  somewhat 
delayed  in  being  realized  in  terms  of  an 
actual  trial,  and  still  sullied  by  the  dis- 
missal of  charges  against  some,  and  the 
failure  to  bring  charges  against  others— 
in  bringing  Lieutenant  Galley  to  trial. 

Certainly,  wartime  is  a  time  of  tension 
and  heightened  reactions.  But,  the  fact 
of  war  does  not  thereby  become  an  ipse 
dixit,  justifying  all  that  transpires  in 
the  coui-se  of  its  pursuit.  If  it  did,  the 
Nuremburg  tiials,  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law,  the  Code  of  Military  Justice, 
and  the  MACV  directives  would  be  mean- 
ingless and  irrelevant.  The  fact  is  that 
they  are  not  meaningless,  and  they  are 
not  irrelevant,  if  for  no  other  reason 
that  it  serves  our  own  interests  that 
they  not  be.  For,  if  they  were,  how  then 
could  we  expect  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  properly  treat  American  prisoners  of 
war?  What  reference  point  would  we 
have  to  appeal  to  international  opinion 
and  i>ressure  to  aid  them?  None. 

I  think  it  must  be  pointed  out,  also, 
that  Lieutenant  Galley  cannot  be  ex- 
cused on  the  contention  that  he  was 
obeying  orders.  For  one  thing,  that  ex- 
cuse was  offered  in  the  trial.  For  another, 
even  if  such  orders  were  issued,  they 
would  have  been  unlawful;  and  obedi- 
ence to  them  would  not  have  constituted 
a  valid  defense. 

I  realize  that  this  is  hard.  I  realize 
that  in  times  of  war  stress  is  magnified. 
Soldiers  may  be  caught  between  their 
duty  to  obey  their  superiors,  and  their 
higher  duty  not  to  obey  illegal  orders. 
But,  what  solace  is  that  for  the  dead  at 
My  Lai,  if  we  excuse  their  deaths  with 
the  justification  of  expedient  necessity? 
What  meaning  do  the  Code  of  Military 
Justice  and  the  Geneva  Conventions,  or 
moraUty  itself,  have.  If  atrocity  is  con- 
doned in  the  name  of  circumstance.  The 
fact  is  that  there  were  men  at  My  Lai 
who  did  not  kill  unarmed  civilians.  Lieu- 
tenant Galley  was  found  guilty  of  doing 
so. 

If  he  followed  orders,  he  did  so  when 
others  did  not.  And  therein  lies  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  guilt  of  which  he 
has  been  adjudged,  and  the  innocence  of 
those  who  did  not  kill  women  and  chil- 
dren at  My  Lai. 

To  those  who  would  say  that  Lieuten- 
ant Calley  should  not  have  been  con- 
victed, even  if  his  actions  were  clearly 
wrongful  and  would  normally  subject  him 
to  trial  and  conviction,  because  he  was 
only  obeying  orders,  I  would  say  that  I 
do  not  think  I  need  evoke  the  memory 
of  a  past  day — not  so  distant  for  many 
of  us — when  a  similar  thesis  was  ad- 
vanced. If  Nuremberg  stood  for  nothing 
else — and  here  I  am  speaking,  not  of 
the  strictly  legal  ramifications  of  the 
Nuremberg  trials,  but  of  the  trials'  im- 
pact on  world  opinion — it  stood  for  the 
concept  of  individual  accountability.  Life 
is  too  precious  to  bow  to  the  cant  of 
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"only  obeying  orders."  That  cant  oculd 
not  justify  the  concentration  camps  of 
World  War  II.  It  will  not  justify  the 
slaughter  of  unarmed  civilians  in  Asia. 

The  most  accurate  voice  being  heard, 
I  believe,  is  that  which  says  we  must 
look  beyond  Lieutenant  Calley.  He  has 
been  found  guilty.  But  he  must  not  be 
made  a  scapegoat.  Those  superiors  in- 
volved with  My  Lai  bear  responsibility, 
and  it  is  not  just  low  ranking  soldiers  and 
officers  who  must  answer  for  wrongdoing. 
In  fact,  we  must  look  beyond  just  My 
Lai.  After  all.  Lieutenant  Calley  did  not 
start  this  war.  Nor  did  he  set  its  char- 
acter by  authorizing  search  and  destroy 
mission."!,  free  fire  zones,  massive  bombing 
of  civilian  centers,  indiscriminate  use  of 
herbicides  and  the  dropping  of  hideously 
destructive  napalm. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  say,  "But 
look  at  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Vietcong  and  by  the  North  Vietnamese." 
They  are  right — atrocities  are  heinous, 
whoever  their  perpetrator.  But  I  am  sim- 
ply unwilling  and  unable  to  accept  a  ra- 
tionale which  excuses  our  wrongdoing  by 
matching  it  against  that  of  the  foe.  That 
is  facile  logic  which  evades  responsible 
thinking.  It  does  a  disservice  to  America, 
and  the  principles  which  she  does,  or 
should,  stand  for. 

If  Lieutenant  Calley  is  becoming  a 
symbol,  which  is  a  possibility,  and  if  this 
Nation  has  reached  a  watershed  of  na- 
tional thought,  and  I  think  it  has,  we 
must  shape  that  thought  and  that  sym- 
bol. Calley  must  not  become  a  symbol  of 
the  glory  of  flag  and  duty.  He  must  be- 
come a  symbol  of  individual  responsibil- 
ity and  accountability.  Our  Nation  must 
not  stoop  to  facile  answers — "war  is  war," 
or  "he  was  only  obeying  orders."  We 
must  assess,  finally,  years  after  the  time 
we  should  have,  what  this  Nation  has 
done  in  Southeast  Asia  and  what  led 
this  country  to  do  it.  We  must  conclude 
that  this  war  must  end — now,  immedi- 
ately. We  must  resolve  that  those  others 
involved  in  My  Lai  should  be  tried.  We 
must  afdrm  our  abhorrence  for  violence 
and  for  bloodshed. 

Some  have  said  that  Lt.  William  Calley 
is  a  tragic  figure.  Maybe,  I  say  the  trag- 
edy lies  in  the  innocent  lives  ended.  I  say 
the  tragedy  lies  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  and  children — 
American  and  Asian — slain.  I  say  the 
tragedy  lies  in  no  more  simshine  to  be 
felt  by  young,  growing  bodies,  and  no 
more  laughter  to  be  heard  from  happy 
young  throats.  I  say  the  tra€edy  lies  in 
the  continuation  of  this  Immoral  war, 
and  in  the  inabUity  or  unwillingness  of 
this  administration,  like  Its  predecessor, 
to  end  it.  I  say  the  tragedy  lies  in  the 
myopic  perception  of  the  world  which 
led  us  into  this  war.  and  keeps  us  there. 

Lieutenant  Calley  can  serve  this  Na- 
tion well  if  as  a  symbol  he  leads  it  to  a 
searching  analysis  of  the  course  which 
has  been  followed  these  long,  an^rulshed 
years  of  war.  But  this  country  wiU  not 
oe  served  by  making  the  convicted  killer 
of  22  unarmed  civilians — ranging  in  age 
from  children  to  the  elderiy— a  hero. 

In  light  of  this,  I  feel  I  muat  address 
the  actions  of  the  President  in  this  mat- 
ter. He  Intervened,  first  by  ordering  Lieu- 
tenant CaUey's  release  from  the  stp^- 
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ade,  and  then  by  announcing,  before  the 
appellate  review  process  had  been 
started,  much  less  been  completed,  his 
intention  to  personally  review  the  con- 
viction and  sentence.  I  think  his  actions 
were  very  ill-advised.  Rather  than  al- 
lowing the  legal  process  to  proceed  un- 
fettered, he  has  undercut  it  by  exercising 
his  influence.  As  the  New  York  Times 
said  in  its  editorial  of  April  4,  1971: 

He  has  now  in  his  ct^pacity  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  Identified  himself  with  the  intem- 
perate public  outcry  against  the  Initial  court- 
miirtial. 

I  recognize  that  leadership  is  a  heavy 
burden.  I  recognize  that  In  wartime,  its 
weight  is  particularly  heavy.  But,  it  Is 
leadership  which  is  lacking.  More  than 
that,  by  his  catering  to  public  outcry 
and  emotion,  the  President  has  encour- 
aged the  Armed  Forces  in  the  future  to 
beware  of  correcting  their  sins.  Certainly, 
were  a  mass  murderer  convicted  in  this 
country  in  the  civilian  courts,  we  would 
not  expect  action  such  as  he  has  taken. 
No  more  should  we  expect  it  because  the 
murders,  as  the  jury  so  found,  occurred 
in  South  Vietnam,  committed  by  a 
soldier. 

We  are  in  troubled  times.  We  must  not 
be  overvvhelmed  by  them,  but  we  must 
not  evade  our  duty,  and  our  opF>ortunlty, 
to  learn  from  them.  For  the  sake  of  this 
Nation,  and  for  the  sake  of  Southeast 
Asia,  we  must  not. 


"THE  SELLING  OF  THE  PENTAGON" 
STILL  CONTINUING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material) . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago,  there  was  much  ado  about  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System's  documentai-y  on 
"The  SeUing  of  the  Pentagon." 

Apparently  the  sale  is  stiill  on. 

I  have  just  received  cop>-  of  an  in- 
vitation to  attend  the  first  annual  350th 
Psychological  Operations  Company  fam- 
ily day  and  open  house  for  the  benefit 
of  relatives  and  friends  of  the  350th 
Tactical  Company,  U.S.  Army  Reserves 
at  the  Mote  Armory  in  Cleveland. 

This  is  an  outrage  and  a  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money  to  sell  them  on  a  costly 
mUitars'  program. 

I  quote  from  this  communication  as 
follows : 
350th  Psycuolocical  Opehations 

Company,  Tactical, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

You  are  cordially  Invited  to  the  First  An- 
nual 360th  Psy  Op  Family  Day  and  Open 
House  for  the  benefit  of  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  350th.  The  event  will  be  held  at  Mote 
Armory,  5301  Hauserman  Boad,  Cleveland,  on 
Sunday,  April  25,  from  1:00-4:00  P.M. 

At  the  Family  Day  activity  we  will  have 
games,  displays  and  events  that  will  aj^eal 
to  all  members  of  the  family,  especially  the 
children.  During  the  day's  events  you  can: 
(1)  witness  a  demonstration  of  a  tactical 
loudspeaker  platoon  In  actlou;  (2)  go  on  a 
tactical  jeep  ride;  (3)  participate  In  a  Viet- 
nam-type infantry  patrol  and  be  ambushed 


by  enemy  forces:  (4 )  try  your  h&nd  at  throw- 
ing dunmiy  hand  grenades  at  targets;  (5)  see 
the  components  of  a  complete  field  kitchen 
in  a  tent;  (6)  see  the  completion  of  actual 
Psychological  Warfare  material  from  the  time 
the  idea  Is  created  till  It  Is  put  on  the  press 
ready  for  printing;  (witness  a  display  of 
actual  Army  combat  weapons  and  the  com- 
plete equipment  carried  by  soldiers  In  action; 
(8)  and  most  Important,  see  the  operation 
of  a  tactical  U.S.  Army  Reserve  unit  In  action. 

The  dress  for  the  Open  House  should  be 
casual  so  that  all  can  enjoy  the  full  range  of 
events  offered  during  the  afternoon.  Refresh- 
ments, Including  hot  dogs  and  soft  drinks, 
will  be  served  throughout  the  day.  We  hope 
you  win  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserves  and  our  mission. 

This  once-a-year  event  promises  to  be  the 
highlight  of  the  year,  but  its  success  de- 
pends on  you.  Please  take  a  few  hours  out  of 
a  Sunday  afternoon  to  see  the  350th  Psycho- 
logical Operations  Company  In  full  operation. 
Hope  to  see  you  there  1 
Sincerely, 

P'RANCIS  E.  Kivo, 

Major,  Commanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  GBS  documentary 
was  a  great  public  service.  This  an- 
nouncement provides  substantial  proof  of 
its  message. 


MAKIN'   MOCK  O'   UNIFORMS— THE 
CASE  OF  LT.  WILLIAM  CALLEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHER).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bray),  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Galley 
case  has  provoked  the  most  violent  pub- 
lic reaction  concerning  a  single  soldier 
since  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  recall 
from  the  Far  East  in  1951. 

I  deeply  regret  the  incident  itself — all 
of  it,  up  to  and  including  the  court-mar- 
tial. There  has  been,  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  some  incred- 
ibly inept  handling  of  the  affair. 

But  I  am,  equally,  deeply  proud  what 
the  public  reaction  to  it  has  shown  the 
rest  of  the  world  about  the  United  States, 
and  v.hat  our  Chief  Executive's  reaction 
shows  as  a  stark  contrast  between  the 
American  Republic  and  totalitarian 
countries. 

Consider:  Protests  by  Czechs,  Hun- 
garians, and  Poles  against  the  Soviet 
Union  interfering  in  their  domestic  af- 
fairs brought  a  response  from  the  guns 
of  the  Red  Army.  Americans,  protesting 
what  they  see  as  unfair  implications  In 
the  Galley  matter,  moved  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  act  in  Lieutenant 
Galley's  behalf. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  those  who  ob- 
ject to  the  verdict.  It  is  impossible  to 
put  oneself  in  Galley's  position.  Living 
day  and  night  in  a  tropical  hell;  battle 
lines  and  en6my  never  really  certain: 
seeing  men  die  from  booby  traps  and 
grenades,  often  as  not  planted  or  thrown 
by  women  and  childreri;  sleep  or  rest 
taken  only  at  peril  of  one's  life;  constant 
fear;  exhaustion  to  the  point  where  rea- 
son no  longer  functions;  fn;istration  to 
the  point  where  all  normal  human  emo- 
tions are  paralyzed  l?eyond  existence — 
this  Is  the  world  of  the  combat  soldier 
in  Vietnam. 

This  Is  the  world  in  which  Lt.  William 
GaUey  and  his  men  lived — and  died.  This 
world    pushes    the    human    breaking 
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point — which  all  of  us  have — to  the  su  r- 
face  quicker  and  more  brutally  than  any 
other.  This  emotional  fltushpoint  is  to- 
tally impredictable.  No  one  knows  wh  ;n 
it  will  come.  No  one  knows  what  it  will 
do  to  the  individual. 

I  believe  the  matter  will,  eventually,  pe 
satisfactorily  concluded.  There  is  still  a 
long  road  ahead  In  the  military  appeils 
process.  Regardless  of  what  some  inffr, 
there  are  just  as  many  if  not  more  salje- 
giiards  built  Into  military  law  than  ir^to 
our  civilian  legal  code.  They  guarantee 
beyond  all  doubt  proper  disposition  ol!  a 
case.  And  keep  this  in  mind,  as  well:  In 
military  courts,  the  first  sentence  is  usu- 
ally the  most  severe.  There  is  a  wide  gip, 
as  a  rule,  between  action  of  the  first 
court  and  eventual  action  taken  after  fill 
review  has  been  completed.  This  Is,  I  be- 
lieve, bound  to  be  the  case  here.  I 

For  some  years,  both  U.S.  national  pol- 
icy and  attitude  towards  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  under  sharp  attack.  Mujch 
of  this  attack  has  been  totally  irrespon- 
sible and  fraudulent.  Shrillness  and  hys- 
teria have  now  reached  the  pinnacle]  of 
irrationality  with  this  careless  talk  abdut 
U.S.  guilt  for  "war  crimes."  Indicative!  is 
the  partial  text  of  a  resolution  recency 
Introduced  in  the  House,  calling  for  lan 
investigation  of  "whether  atrocities  h$ve 
been  and  continue  to  be  committed  ai  a 
resxilt  of  policies  promulgated  and  an- 
lorced  by  the  military  high  commahd 
and  civilian  leadership."  I 

There  were  war  crimes  trials  after 
World  War  II.  Experts  now  admit  thati  to 
a  considerable  degree  they  set  both  bad 
precedent  and  worse  law.  This  aside,  let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  national  At- 
titude and  national  policy  of  our  enemies. 

For  the  Japanese,  it  was  Bushido,  "the 
way  of  the  warrior."  the  code  which 
was  marked  by  an  unfaltering  and  in- 
failing  martial  spirit.  It  became  natloi  lal 
policy  in  the  19th  century  and  was  n- 
herent  in  that  country  until  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Part  and  parcel  of  it  was 
a  grim  fatalism  and  preoccupation  with 
death.  To  show  how  remote  this  was  from 
anything  ever  generated  in  this  country, 
take  the  words  of  the  famous  Japanese 
martial  song  "Umi  Yukaba,"  which  was 
played  to  the  stiumed  nation  over  radio 
Tokyo  immediately  after  war  with  \.he 
United  States  was  announced: 

Across  the  sea. 
Corpses  In  the  water; 
Across  the  mountain. 
Corpses  heaped  upon  the  field; 
I  shall  die  only  for  the  Emperor. 
I  shall  never  look  back. 

In  August  1939,  prior  to  the  lnva4on 
of  Poland  and  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n,  Adolf  Hitler  told  his  generals 
that  there  would  be.  In  the  campaign, 
things  •'which  would  not  be  to  the  t4ste 
of  German  generals."  He  also  wartied 
them  that  they  "should  not  interfere  in 
such  matters  but  restrict  themselvei  to 
their  military  duties." 

He  may  have  meant,  in  part,  incidents 
such  as  the  forcible  movement  of  1,200,- 
000  Poles  and  300.000  Jews  out  of  anneized 
Polish  territory  during  the  cruel  winter 
of  1939-40.  Heinrich  Hlmmler  spokf  of 
this  in  the  summer  of  1940 : 


Happened    In   Poland,   In    weather 
degrees  below  zero,  where  we  had  to 
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away  thousands,  tens  oI  thousands,  hundreds 
of  thousands;  where  we  had  to  have  the 
toughness — you  should  hear  this,  but  also 
forget  It  Immediately — to  shoot  thousands 
of  leading  Poles  .  .  .  Gentlemen,  It  is  much 
easier  In  many  cases  to  go  Into  combat  with 
a  company  than  to  suppress  an  obstructive 
population  of  low  cultural  level,  or  to  carry 
out  executions  or  to  haul  away  people  or  to 
evict  crying  and  hysterical  women  .  .  . 

What  about  the  national  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  whose  troops  slaughtered 
thousands  of  Polish  Army  officers  in  the 
Katjrn  Forest  massacre  during  World 
War  II?  These  officers  had  fought  against 
the  same  enemy  of  Russia — Nazi  Ger- 
many— but  the  Soviet  Union  was  fearful 
that  they  would  also  fight  against  Russia 
if  Russia  tried  to  destroy  Poland's  free- 
dom. Which  is  exactly  what  Russia  did. 

What  of  national  policy  of  North 
Korea?  This  was  written  in  blood  and 
anguish  during  the  Korean  war  and 
brought  home  to  us  again,  viciously,  not 
too  long  ago,  with  the  treatment  accorded 
the  Pueblo  crew. 

What  about  the  national  policy  of 
North  Vietnam,  summed  up  by  the  March 
1968  massacres  of  South  Vietnamese  at 
Hue,  during  the  Tet  offensive,  when 
around  5,000  were  wantonly  killed?  North 
Vietnam's  opinion  was:  Hue  was  the  place 
where  revolutionary  spirit  has  existed 
for  over  10  years.  However,  it  only  took 
a  short  time  to  drain  it  to  its  root. 

By  contrast,  what  is  national  attitude 
and  national  policy  of  the  United  States? 
The  former  diplomat  and  historian, 
George  Kennan,  summed  up  what  he  felt 
to  be  Woodrow  Wilson's  attitude  when 
we  entered  World  War  n.  I  believe  this 
Is  stlU  pertinent: 

A  democracy  Is  peace-loving.  It  does  not 
like  to  go  to  war.  It  is  slow  to  rise  to  provoca- 
tion. Vfftien  It  has  once  been  provoked  to  the 
point  where  It  must  grasp  the  sword.  It  does 
not  easily  forgive  Its  adversary  for  having 
produced  this  situation.  The  fact  of  the  prov- 
ocation then  becomes  Itself  the  issue.  Democ- 
racy fights  In  anger — It  fights  for  the  very 
reason  that  It  was  forced  to  go  to  war.  It 
fights  to  punish  the  power  that  was  rash 
enough  and  hostile  enough  to  provoke  It — to 
teach  that  power  a  lesson  It  will  not  forget, 
to  prevent  the  thing  from  happening  again. 
Such  a  war  must  be  carried  to  the  bitter 
end.  .  .  . 

There  has  never  been  at  any  time  In 
our  history,  nor  Is  there  now,  and  I  am 
confident  that  there  never  will  be,  any- 
thing In  our  national  policy  or  our  na- 
tional attitude  that  comes  remotely  close 
to  those  of  our  enemies  whom  we  have 
fought,  and  who  we  fight. 

We  as  individuals  singly,  we  as  a  re- 
public collectively,  are  not  in  the  re- 
motest sense  guilty  of  "war  crimes,"  nor 
should  we  feel,  singly  or  collectively,  any 
sort  of  "national  gtUlt."  At  any  rate,  as 
Edmund  Burke  said: 

I  do  not  itnow  the  method  of  drawing  up 
an  Indictment  against  an  whole  people. 

Neither  do  I.  But  It  does  seem  to  be  the 
favorite  sport  in  certain  irresponsible 
circles 

I  took  the  title  of  this  speech  from 
Kipling's  famous  poem  "Tommy,"  a 
harsh  and  bitter  Indictment  of  those  who 
mock  the  soldier  while  depending  upon 
him  to  defend  them: 

Yea.  makln'  mock  o"  uniforms  that  giiard 
you  while  you  sleep. 


Is  cheaper  than  them  uniforms,  an'  they're 
starvation  cheap  . . . 

And  what  I  mean  by  "makin"  mock" 
Is  the  incredible  remark  of  the  mayor  of 
New  York  City,  when  he  said: 

The  ones  I  have  unending  admiration  for 
are  the  guys  who  say  "I  simply  will  not  serve 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam," and  are  willing  to  take  consequences 
for  It.  These  are  the  guys  who  are  heroic. . . . 

"Makin"  mock"  is  baiting  and  taunting 
American  men  in  uniform,  standing 
guard  on  the  steps  of  the  Pentagon,  or 
anywhere  else,  for  that  matter. 

"Makin'  mock"  is  the  sad  example  of 
great  universities,  bowing  to  the  black- 
mail or  threats  of  student  radicals,  and 
either  completely  abolishing  ROTC  from 
the  campus,  or  downgrading  its  stature. 

"Makin'  mock"  is  carrying  the  Viet- 
cong  flag  in  the  streets  of  American 
cities  when  that  same  flag  is  carried  in 
Vietnam  by  the  same  elements  who  would 
kill  an  American  on  sight. 

"Makin'  mock"  is  a  "liberal"  columnist 
and  his  swimsh,  gratuitious  implication 
that  somehow  the  blood  of  a  rioter  who 
tries  to  tie  up  a  city,  or  a  Government,  is 
of  more  value  than  the  blood  of  an 
American  in  a  Vietnamese  rice  paddy: 

Even  after  voting  twice  in  four  years  for 
President's  who  promised  peace,  must  Amer- 
icans once  again  go  into  the  streets  to  get  It? 

"Makin'  mock"  is  seeing  elected  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress  trying  to  ad- 
vance their  political  fortunes  on  the 
obscene  foundation  of  denouncing  all 
that  an  American  soldier  in  Vietnam 
thinks  he  is  trying  to  do. 

This  is  "makin'  mock."  And  this  \a 
cheap. 

It  Is  what  Lt.  William  Calley  had 
at  his  back  when  he  went  to  Vietnam. 
At  his  back,  and  the  back  of  every  sin- 
gle one  of  the  over  half-million  men 
who  have  served  in  that  country.  Cheap 
is  not  the  word  for  it.  Being  charitable.  I 
would  call  it  poor  judgment,  and  short- 
sightedness. Being  harsh,  and.  I  think, 
much  closer  to  being  honest,  I  would  call 
it  near  treasonous. 

Perhaps  the  Calley  affair  will  have  the 
very  beneficial  side  effect  of  putting  a 
stop  to  this  sadistic  sport,  or  at  least 
tonmg  it  down  somewhat. 

What  we  are  faced  with  in  Vietnam, 
and  what  we  have  been  faced  with  for 
some  years  on  other  fronts,  is  a  world 
with  evil  men,  who  have  evil  intentions, 
and  would  imhesltatingly  put  these  in- 
tentions into  effect  on  mass  scales  of 
horror  unknown  to  date  in  all  history. 

There  is  certainly  going  to  be  the  risk 
of  the  possibility  of  individual  weakness 
when  we  set  our  faces  against  these  men, 
against  their  ideologies.  But  unless  we 
are  willing  to  risk  the  possibility  of  weak- 
ness, then  we  are  surely  faced  with  the 
undisputed  certainty  of  this  evil  being 
visited  upon  us. 
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OUR  PRISONS  ARE  PUNITIVE, 
NOT  REHABILITATrVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks 


ago  I  visited  the  California  State  Prison 
at  San  Quentin.  My  tour  was  part  of  a 
series  of  visits  in  California  and  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  to  acquaint  myself 
firsthand  with  the  conditions  of  our 
correctional  institutions  and  the  current 
state  of  penology. 

During  my  visit  I  had  a  lengthy  con- 
versation with  several  Inmates  of  San 
Quentin's  "death  row."  One  of  these  men 
was  young,  articulate  Robert  Massie.  Mr. 
Massie  knows  our  criminal  Justice  system 
well;  he  is  an  expert  who  has  seen  near- 
ly every  aspect  of  that  system  from  the 
inside.  He  has  been  in  this  antiquated 
system  since  he  was  7  years  old.  He  was 
in  foster  homes  between  the  ages  7  and 
10;  from  11  to  14  he  was  in  the  State  re- 
formatory; from  15  to  23  he  was  in  jails 
and  penitentiaries.  He  has  been  on 
"death  row"  for  the  5  years  since  then. 

Robert  Massie  has  taken  the  time  to 
write  to  me  to  make  known  what  he  feels 
are  a  few  of  the  more  glaring  abuses  of 
the  sorely  neglected  and  cruelly  de- 
humanizing penal  system.  His  letter  is  re- 
printed below.  It  is  one  more  Item  of  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  the  conclusion  of 
the  President's  Violence  Commission  that 
the  present  criminal  justice  system  "does 
not  deter,  does  not  detect,  does  not  con- 
vict, does  not  correct." 

Of  all  the  activities  within  the  criminal 
Justice  system,  the  correctional  system 
probably  has  the  greatest  potential  for 
reducing  crimes  committed  by  repeating 
offenders.  Yet,  it  appears  to  be  the  most 
severely  neglected  part  of  a  woefully  in- 
adequate system. 

The  problem  appears  to  be  a  lack  of 
public  will  and  effort  rather  than  a  lack 
of  available  knowledge  in  the  field  of  cor- 
rections. Last  year,  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  stated: 

We  concluded  early  that  there  was  no  need 
for  us  to  search  for  new  ideas  about  rehabili- 
tating prisoners. 

The  voluminous  literature  on  the  subject 
overflows  with  excellent  ideas  that  never  have 
been  -mnlemented  nor.  In  many  cases,  even 
tested. 

In  1965  the  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  and  the  Administration  of  Justice 
concluded : 

For  a  great  many  offenders  .  .  .  corrections 
does  not  correct.  Indeed,  experts  are  increas- 
ingly coming  to  feel  that  the  conditions  un- 
der which  many  offenders  are  handled,  par- 
ticularly in  institutions,  are  often  a  positive 
detrlmer  t  to  rehabilitation. 

But  the  recognition  of  major  defects 
by  the  President's  Commission — and  the 
many  essential  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation made  by  the  Commission's  re- 
port— have  not  led  to  the  meaningful  re- 
forms called  for  by  the  report. 

Unfortunately,  before  these  recom- 
mendations could  be  considered  by  the 
Congress,  our  attention  and  our  priorities 
were  directed  toward  simplistic  solutions 
Instead  of  in  the  direction  of  quick  in- 
dictments, speedy  trials,  modernized 
court  procedures,  and  advanced  correc- 
tions. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  revealed  the  shocking  fact  that 
more  than  half  of  160.000  inmates  in  city 
and  county  Jails  throughout  the  Nation 
were  being  held  for  reasons  other  than 
conviction  of  a  crime.  Almost  all  the  In- 
mates In  this  category  were  awaiting 


trial.  In  my  visits  to  detention  Jails  I 
have  seen  the  tragic  results  of  this  ter- 
rible situation.  Men  sit  idly,  waiting 
months  on  end  with  no  constructive  ac- 
tivity or  services  available  to  them. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  also  shown 
that  of  over  3,000  jails  in  the  Nation, 
about  85  percent  had  no  recreational  or 
educational  facilities  of  any  kind.  About 
50  percent  had  no  medical  facilities. 
About  25  percent  had  no  visiting  facili- 
ties. 

When  offenders  are  finally  sentenced 
and  sent  to  prison  for  rehabilitation,  the 
situation  is  still  deplorable.  While  more 
than  half  of  adult  inmates  in  all  prisons 
have  not  completed  elementary  school, 
there  is  a  severe  lack  of  effective  aca- 
demic and  vocational  programs.  The 
President's  Crime  Commission  noted 
that  there  are  about  6,000  academic  and 
vocational  teachers  now  employed  in  the 
Nation's  correctional  institutions.  It  was 
estimated  that  in  1967  an  additional  10.- 
700  were  needed  immediately  to  develop 
effective  programs. 

Our  prisons  are  schools  of  crime.  Their 
pupils  are  too  often  released  with  noth- 
ing more  than  a  free  bus  ride  back  to 
the  slums  they  came  from,  and  they 
have  no  new  skills  and  no  new  attitudes 
to  equip  them  for  productive  and  crime- 
free  lives. 

I  hope  that  the  words  of  Robert  Massie 
and  others  who  have  seen  the  failures  of 
the  corrections  system  for  so  long  will  In- 
spire Congress  during  this  session  to  en- 
act meaningful  legislation  for  criminal 
Justice  reform.  I  hope  we  can  make  the 
1970's  a  decade  of  reform  of  our  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  This  year  we  must 
begin  that  effort  by  reforming  our  penal 
InsUtuUons  so  that  they  fulfUl  their 
function  of  "correcting"  and  "rehabili- 
tating" those  who  have  violated  the  law. 
For  the  system  which  exists  today  is 
neither  effective  nor  humane. 

The  letter  follows : 

T&MAL.  CALTT., 

March  15.  1971. 

Dear  Mr.  Bell:  Seldom  does  a  Congress- 
man visit  Death  Row,  and  It  Is  rare  for  one 
to  express  genuine  concern  for  the  plight  of 
an  Imprisoned  citizen.  Nevertheless  I  sin- 
cerely appreciate  your  interest  toward  alle- 
viating our  frustrations  and  Unprovlng  the 
conditions  of  this  hell,  and  I  will  do  my  beet 
to  provide  you  with  some  insight  Into  the 
problems  which  exist  In  prisons. 

In  the  not  too  distant  future  It  seems  in- 
evitable that  I  will  make  the  transition  from 
the  land  of  mortals  to  the  ethereal  realms 
that  people  call  "death".  By  accei>tlng  the 
judgment  of  the  State  and  not  protesting  my 
physical  demise,  I  Journey  to  the  land  "be- 
yond" by  choice,  thereby  prematurely  termi- 
nating my  present  earthly  sojoiim.  If  I 
wished.  I  could  very  easily  extend  my  present 
life  by  Instituting  Utlgatlon  from  one  court 
to  another.  But  ultimately,  no  purpose  would 
he  served.  Know  therefore  that  the  sugges- 
tions I  have  to  make  for  penal  reform  are  not 
self-serving  but  an  earnest  endeavor  to  serve 
my  fellowmen. 

Most  of  the  hell  that  prisoners  endure  is 
caused  by  antiquated  administrative  poli- 
cies— not  laws — policies  that  are  not  only 
designed  to  strip  an  Imprisoned  citizen  of 
all  his  civil  rights  but  also  his  human  rights. 
Contrary  to  the  myth  circulated  by  propa- 
ganda that  California  has  the  most  advanced 
penal  system,  this  is  the  meet  monstrous  aya- 
tem  ever  devised.  The  truth  of  this  is  In- 
disputable and  can  be  easily  ascertained  by 


anyone  who  cares  to  come  and  live  amongst 
us  from  free  society.  The  misery  that  abounds 
and  prevails  in  this  hell  is  beyond  the  aver- 
age citizen's  comprehenjslon.  Systematized 
dehumanlzatlon  is  clearly  manifested  by  the 
repugnant  behavior  of  multitudes  of  ex- 
prlsoners  that  are  dally  spewed  back  into 
free  society. 

The  taxpayers  who  support  the  present 
system  are  sadly  misinformed.  And  little  do 
they  know  that  their  money  Is  being  used 
to  perpetuate  a  decadent  system  which  should 
have  been  abolished  when  the  slaves  In  the 
South  were  freed.  Ostensibly,  the  taxes  which 
support  this  system  are  supposed  to  be  used 
to  help  an  imprisoned  citizen  learn  bow  to 
return  to  free  society  and  live  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  thereof.  But  alas,  the 
representatives  of  the  taxpayers  are  using 
the  money  appropriated  for  this  purpose  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  and  turn  the  wards 
of  the  State  Into  vicious  animals  and/<» 
human  vegetables.  The  propagation  of  this 
insidious  disease  insures  penal  personnel  of 
permanent  economic  security  and  justifies 
their  warnings  against  changing  this  sys- 
tem. So  long  as  the  taxpayers  condone  this 
stagnant  pool  of  degradation,  the  longer 
their  lives  will  remain  in  Jeopardy  by  the 
wrecks  of  humanity  who  return  to  prey  on 
them. 

Should  you  be  successful  in  bringing  about 
changes  in  the  higher  echelons  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Corrections,  you  would 
be  wise  to  stay  informed  about  how  yotir 
reforms  are  being  put  Into  practice  by  those 
who  have  custody  of  the  beneficiaries.  No 
matter  what  type  of  innovations  you  pro- 
pose or  successfully  cause  to  be  Instituted 
within  these  penal  Institutions,  malicious 
and  downright  hateful  subcMtllnate  personnel 
virai  attempt  to  imdiermlne  your  accom- 
plishments. My  suggestions  tot  penal  reform 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Publicly  acknowledge  that  an  Imprisoned 
citizen  has  the  same  constitutional  and  hu- 
man rights  as  the  people  In  free  society  take 
for  granted.  As  per  the  current  administrative 
methodology,  a  prisoner  Is  Informed  that  he 
has  NO  rights — ^that  everything  la  a  privi- 
lege— no  doubt  he  wo\Ud  be  told  th«  air  he 
breathes  is  also  a  privilege  If  the  penal  ad- 
ministration could  find  ways  of  Implementing 
this  assertion. 

2.  Make  up  a  BUI  of  Rights  for  prifloners. 
This  win  prevent  malicious  subordlnatea 
from  exercising  total  domination  over  an- 
other human  being,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  Is  a  prisoner. 

3.  Institute  a  system  whereby  a  prisoner 
can  obtain  EFFECTIVE  redreos  for  the 
atrocities  committed  against  blm  under  the 
color  of  authority. 

4.  Make  avaUable  to  the  prisoner  a  book 
of  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  subordi- 
nate personnel,  thereby  Informing  the  prla- 
oner  of  the  treatment  he  Is  entitled  to.  As 
matters  stand,  subordinate  peraonnel  act 
arbltrarUy  and  by  whim  and  c^rloe,  with 
fuU  sanction  of  the  prison  administration. 
Total  power  In  the  hands  of  certain  Inferiors 
has  led  to  total  corruption  and  the  system 
miist  crumble  unlees  both  factions  know 
what  Is  expected  of  them. 

5.  Rid  these  institutions  of  penonn*!  (••- 
p«claUy  subordinate*)  who  have  proven  to 
be  Incompetent  In  their  deallnga  with  pris- 
oners; who  have  shown  that  they  bate  pris- 
oners and  wield  their  llmltlwia  poww  aadU- 
tlcaUy;  otherwise,  many  prlsonera  as  well 
as  personnel  wlU  be  Injured  and  kUled  un- 
necessarUy  aa  Is  happening  today. 

6.  Segregate  the  psychopaths  and  overt 
psychotlcs  from  the  other  prisoners.  As  things 
stand  the  psychotlcs  are  being  used  by  the 
administration  to  prey  on  the  weaker  pris- 
oners, causing  deaGhs  and  unjust  punlah- 
menU  to  bef  &U  the  entire  prison  population. 
UntU  this  segment  of  prisoners  are  dealt 
with  properly,  the  myth  that  the  main  body 
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of  prisoners  are  encouraged  to  starlve  for  self 
Unprovement  Is  a  farce  and  sham.  Most  oi 
the  prisoners  live  In  daily  fear  of  their  live! 
and  survival  must  remain  uppermost  In  theii 
thoughts  until  such  time  as  they  can  exist 
In  an  atmosphere  which  is  conducive  to  self 
Improvement.  The  Insane  prisoner  Is  the 
principal  means  which  prison  personnel  use 
to  Justify  and  perpetuate  the  present  status 
quo. 

7.  Review  and  discontinue  all  treatment 
which  Is  manifestly  unjust  and  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  a  citizen  in  free  society 

I  have  suffered  for  the  past  15  years  IE 
penal  institutions  and  not  until  I  came  tc 
death  row  (where  I  have  been  for  the  past 
6  years)  did  I  awaken  to  what  life  Is  al 
about.  Knowing  that  I  will  never  again  b« 
able  to  function  as  a  free  human  being,  and 
rather  than  attempt  to  have  my  preseni 
sentence  of  death  reduced  to  IKe  lm.prlson 
ment  under  the  present  system,  I  have  dls 
continued  all  litigation  and  hope  that  I  wli: 
be  one  of  the  first  to  be  executed  when  th( 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  terminates  the  en  mass( 
delay  of  executions.  An  article  I  have  written 
for  Enquire  magazine  which  Is  presently  or 
the  newsstands  will  verify  the  truth  of  thU 
statement. 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  wasted  your  tlm4 
and  that  you  will  at  least  acknowledge  thl< 
letter. 

Respectfully, 

Robert  L.  Massie. 


April  6,  1971 


CURBING  PRESIDENTIAL  WAR- 
MAKING  POWERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  Si 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle 
man  from  New  York  'Mr.  Hortoni   i! 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ar( 
nearing  the  seventh  anniversary  of  th( 
passage  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resoluUot, 
in  1964 — an  action  which  marked  th<i 
start  of  the  current  crisis  in  the  distribu-? 
tion  of  constitutional  powers  of  war  aiwj 
peace  between  Congress  and  the  Execu 
tive. 

Charges  that  the   current  and  pas 
Presidents  have  exceeded  their  author 
ities  as  Commanders  in  Chief  in  carry- 
ing out  military  actions  In  Southeasi; 
Asia  are  definitely  sustainable.  But  per 
haps  equally  sustainable  and  more  seri 
ous  is  the  uncomfortable  faict  that  Con 
gress  has  virtually  abandoned  Its  con- 
stitutional  role  in  foreign  affairs  by  pro 
vldlng  no  viable  modem-day  procedurd 
for  exercising  this  authority,  and  by  al 
lowing  the  Executive  to  flex  and  extend 
its  constitutional  power  by  overinterj 
preting  largely  passive  congressional  acf 
tlons  which  imply  the  granting  or  ret 
tracting  of  authority  to  carry  out  cerj- 
tain  military  activities.  I 

I  sun  today  introducing  a  bill  to  fill  thai 
vacuum  left  by  Congress,  which  will  offer 
a  viable  procedure  whereby  Congress  can 
exercise  a  positive  and  an  active  role  iQ 
the  determination  of  military  policie$ 
which  fall  short  of  a  declaration  of  wai^. 

I  feel  that  the  need  for  this  bill,  oi 
some  similar  procedure  for  congressioi 
reentry   into  Its   role   under   article 
clauses  11  through  14  of  the  Constitutloi 
is  best  understood  in  light  of  an  ove: 
analysis  of  the  key  questions  surroundin|[ 
the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Questions  arising  from  our  involvet- 
ment  in  Indochina  might  be  divided  Intt) 
three  categories:  constitutional,  militarjf, 
and  moral. 


The  primary  question  is  one  which  we, 
as  Congressmen,  must  be  most  concerned 
about.  That  is  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  policies  pursued  by 
the  cvirrent  and  past  Administrations  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  not  here  referring  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  Vietnamizatlon  as  a 
grand  design  for  ending  American  par- 
ticipation. Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  Viet- 
namizatlon. coupled  with  a  resolve  to 
take  real  risks  to  promote  a  negotiated 
peace,  is  the  right  way  to  extract  America 
from  this  war,  and.  hopefully,  to  end  the 
war  itself.  I  was  calling  for  de- American- 
ization of  the  war  and  a  greater  priority 
on  training  the  Vietnamese  to  defend 
themselves  as  early  as  1967. 

The  serious  constitutional  crisis  to 
which  I  refer,  surrounds  Executive  deci- 
sions to  employ  United  States  military 
personnel  beyond  the  borders  of  Viet- 
nam, into  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

During  the  Cambodia  crisis  in  mid- 
1970,  I  stated  my  opposition  to  the  in- 
vasion, not  on  military  groimds,  but  on 
constitutional  groimds.  The  President 
had  dispatched  American  troops  across 
an  international  boundary  without  any 
private  consultation  with  congressional 
foreign  policy  leaders  prior  to  the  attack, 
and  there  was  no  congressional  approval. 

I  had  and  have  no  argument  with  the 
notion  that  the  forces  of  South  Vietnam, 
which  have  been  under  attack  by  North 
Vietnamese  tmd  Vietcong  operating  from 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
should,  upon  the  determination  of  the 
Saigon  government,  be  able  to  engage 
their  enemy  in  these  areas.  While  this 
amounts  to  aggression  against  the  terri- 
tories of  these  neutral  nations,  it  does 
not  surpass  or  equal  the  aggressions  com- 
mitted against  these  nations  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  The  existence  of  Communist 
troops  and  sanctuaries  in  these  nations 
in  violation  of  international  law  does  not, 
however,  provide  a  sufBcient  justification 
under  our  constitutional  system  for  the 
President  to  order  Americans  into  actions 
in  these  countries  without  some  partici- 
pation in  that  decision  by  the  Congress. 

I  say  some  participation,  because  even 
the  Constitution  is  unclear  as  to  what 
exact  procedure  should  be  followed  by 
the  two  branches  of  government  in  de- 
ciding to  engage  in  military  action  short 
of  a  declaration  of  war.  It  is  obvious  in 
this  technological  age  of  rapid  commu- 
nications and  transportation  that  situa- 
tions will  arise  where  military  action 
short  of  a  full  declaration  of  war  would 
be  prudent  policy — situations  in  which 
the  alternatives  of  a  declared  war,  or  no 
action  at  all,  would  be  irrespwnsible  and 
undesirable.  Tradition  and  custom  have 
shown  such  situations  to  include  re- 
pelling attacks,  protecting  American  lives 
abroad,  and  fulfilling  treaty  obligations. 
It  is  time  to  codify  these  traditions  into 
law. 

An  honest  analysis  of  the  current  situ- 
ation, where  seemingly  all  of  the  power 
to  engage  American  forces  has  been 
gathered  up  by  the  Executive,  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  Congress  is  at 
least  as  much  at  fault  as  the  President. 
Congress,  and  particularly  the  Senate, 
has  cast  itself  in  a  role  where  it  is  close 
to  impossible  to  exercise  the  necessary 


judgment  in  a  modern-day  situation.  It 
is  clear  that  some  military  and  foreign 
policy  decisions  carmot  be  responsibly 
made  if  they  must  await  week  after  week 
of  inconclusive  debate,  and  survive  all  of 
their  details  and  strategies  being  sub- 
jected to  public  debate  and  world  scru- 
tiny. By  consuming  several  months  while 
debating  the  Cambodia  situation,  the 
Senate  showed  itself  to  be  concerned 
with  foreign  affairs,  but  at  the  same  time 
illustrated  that  Congress,  as  a  whole,  is 
presently  ill  equipped  to  take  a  respon- 
sible role  in  making  decisions  affecting 
war  and  peace. 

In  short.  Congress  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide a  proper  and  a  timely  procedural 
channel  through  wliich  it  can  bring  its 
will  to  bear  on  crucial  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions. It  must  equip  itself  to  participate 
in  these  decisions  in  order  to  properly 
protect  the  public's  interest  in  foreign 
policy  decisions,  as  intended  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  provide 
such  a  mechanism  creates  a  situation 
where  the  President  can  take  unto  him- 
self most  of  the  warmaking  powers 
which  can  be  invoked  to  engage  U.S. 
troops  in  hostilities.  The  practical  result 
of  this  failure  is  to  insure  that  Congress 
will  not  get  back  its  constitutional  pow- 
ers over  war  and  peace  unless  and  until 
some  means  is  found  for  Congress  to 
make  such  decisions  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  national  security  and  the 
technological  realities  of  modern-day 
warfare. 

It  must  be  possible  for  Congress,  or  a 
designated  body  in  the  Congress,  to  re- 
ceive classified  information  surroimding 
a  pending  military  decision,  and  to  ac- 
complish, within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  congressional  ratification  or  change 
of  such  a  decision  without  rendering  it 
moot  by  airing  before  the  world  infor- 
mation affecting  our  national  security 
or  bearing  on  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  actions  involved.  While  it  is  im- 
reasonable  to  think  that  Congress  can  be 
practically  consulted  in  a  nuclear  emer- 
gency, or  in  an  instant  tactical  situation, 
it  is  not  imreasonable  to  think  that  Con- 
gress can  exercise  its  power  and  judg- 
ment over  decisions  to  engage  American 
troops  in  any  foreign  country. 

Technically,  with  the  repeal  last  year 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution,  the 
President  has  only  Implied  congressional 
approval  to  continue  any  engagement  of 
U.S.  troops  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  im- 
plied power  is  rooted  in  the  enactment 
of  appropriations  for  American  troop  ac- 
tivities and  support  in  Vietnam,  and  in 
prohibitions  against  the  use  of  U.S. 
ground  troops  and  advisers  in  certain 
nations — implying  permission  to  use 
them  in  other  nations. 

Constitutionally  this  is  a  very  tenu- 
ous basis  for  the  operation  of  the  Execu- 
tive's foreign  policy.  But  it  is  the  Con- 
gress which  has  permitted  the  Executive 
to  fill  this  wide  vacuiun  in  the  exercise 
of  his  constitutional  prerogatives  u^der 
article  I. 

I  have  prepared  a  bUl  seeking  to  fill 
this  vacuum,  and  to  provide  a  viable  pro- 
cedure for  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
Congress  which  will  fit  the  realities  of  the 
1970's  and  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
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stitution.  UntU  this  resolution  and  pro- 
eedure  or  some  other  is  adopted,  however. 
Heel  that  the  Executive  should  take  far 
more  Uterally  the  words  of  arUcle  I 
of  the  Constitution  in  Interpreting  the 
extent  of  its  own  power  to  initiate  or 
exend  hostilities.  The  text  of  my  bill  fol- 

'"*'■•  H.R.  7290 

A  biU  to  provide  a  procedure  for  the  exer- 
cise of  congressional  and  executive  powers 
over  the  use  of  any  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  military  hostilities,  and 
lor  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted   by  the   Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled, 

•TVTVB   I 

Sec.  101.  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war  by  the  Congress,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  to  commit  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  military  hos- 
tilities only — 

(1)  to  repel  any  attack  against  the  United 
States,  Its  territories,  or  possessions; 

(2)  to  repel  any  attack  against  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas. 
In  the  air,  or  lawfully  stationed  on  foreign 
territory  and,  for  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, such  Armed  Forces  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  lawfully  stationed  on  foreign  ter- 
ritory if  such  stationing  has  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  or  if  such  stationing 
meets  the  conditions  of  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  this  section; 

(3)  to  protect  the  lives  of  United  States 
nationals  abroad:  and 

(4)  to  comply  with  a  national  commitment 
resulting  from  affirmative  action  taken  by 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government  by  means  of  a  treaty,  conven- 
tion, or  legislative  enactment  specifically  in- 
tended to  give  effect  to  such  commitment. 

Sec.  102.  In  any  case  In  which  military 
hostilities  deicrlbed  In  section  101  of  this 
title  are  Initiated  by  the  President,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  National  Security  established 
under  title  n  of  this  Act  shall  be  convened 
prior  to  or  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  Initiation  of  such  hostilities,  and  the 
President  shall  report  the  Initiation  of  such 
hostilities  to  the  Joint  Committee,  together 
with  a  full  and  complete  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances bearing  on  the  necessity  for  the 
initiation  of  such  hostilities. 

TrrLE  n 
Sec  201.  There  is  established  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security  (hereafter  In 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Joint  Commit- 
tee") to  be  composed  of  twenty-four  mem- 
bers as  follows: 

(1)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(2)  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate. 

(3)  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(4)  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(5)  The  Minority  Leader  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives. 

(6)  The  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(7)  The  Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  of  the  following  committees : 

(A)  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate. 

(B)  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate. 

(C)  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  Senate. 

(D)  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(E)  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(P)  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(G)  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

(•)  One  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives who  is  not  a  member  of  any  com- 
mittee referred  to  in  this  section,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(9)  One  Member  of  the  Senate  who  Is  not 
a  member  of  any  committee  referred  to  in 
this  section,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

(10)  One  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  Is  not  a  member  of  any 
conunlttee  referred  to  In  this  section,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

( 11 )  One  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  not 
a  member  of  any  committee  referred  to  In 
this  section,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  serve 
as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee. 
Any  vacancy  occtirrlng  In  the  membership  of 
the"  Joint  Committee  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  the  original 
selection. 

Sec.  202.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Joint 
Committee  to  convene  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  to  receive  any  report  required  un- 
der title  I  of  this  Act  and  to  report  to  those 
committees  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
which  win  consider  legislation  referred  to 
In  section  203  of  this  title.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee shall  be  the  officially  designated  body  of 
the  Congress  to  be  consulted  by  the  President 
and  his  national  security  and  military  advis- 
ers, and  to  receive  and  transmit  Information 
to  other  committees  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning actions  taken  and  reports  received 
under  Title  I  of  this  Act.  The  establishment 
of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  other  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Joint  Committee  has  no 
authority  to  report  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
either  House,  but  It  shall  transmit  Informa- 
tion under  this  section  together  with  Its 
recommendation  for  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered or  adopted. 

Sec.  203.  Military  hostilities  by  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  described  in  title 
I  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  continued  for 
more  than  thirty  days  from  the  date  such 
hostilities  are  initiated  unless  the  authority 
to  continue  such  hostilities  for  more  than 
thirty  days  Is  contained  in  enabling  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  Congress,  Including  a 
declaration  of  war.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  no  legislative  enactment,  li^clud- 
Ing  appropriations  legislation  shall  be  con- 
sidered enabling  unless  such  enactment  spec- 
ifies authorization  for  actions  initiated  under 
the  provisions  of  section  101  of  title  I. 

Sec.  204.  The  authority  to  continue  mili- 
tary hostilities  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  described  In  title  I  of  this  Act 
may  be  terminated  by  joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress  before  the  expiration  of  the  thirty- 
day  period  referred  to  In  section  203  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  206.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  thir- 
ty-day period  referred  to  In  section  203  of 
this  title,  or  upon  the  termination  of  au- 
thority to  continue  military  hostilities  by 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  de- 
scribed in  title  I  of  this  Act.  the  President 
shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  disengage  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  from  such  hostilities  in  the  safest 
manner  possible  at  the  earUeat  time  possible, 
unless  the  Congress  has  otherwise  author- 
ized the  continuance  of  such  hostlUtles. 

Sec.  206.  If  any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  continuance  of  military  hos- 
tilities by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  described  In  title  I  of  this  Act  or  ter- 
minating the  authority  to  continue  such 
hostilities  Is  sponsored  by  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  the 
Congress  In  which  It  originates,  it  shaU  be 
reported  to  the  floor  of  that  House  of  the 
Congress  no  later  than  one  day  after  Its 


introduction,  unless  the  Members  of  that 
House  of  the'  Congress  determine  otherwise 
by  a  rollcall  vote.  Any  such  bill  or  Joint  res- 
olution which  has  been  passed  by  one  House 
of  the  Congress  and  referred  to  the  other 
House  of  the  Congress  shall  be  reported  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  the  Congress  to 
which  it  was  referred  no  later  than  one  day 
after  such  referral,  unless  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  the  Congress  to  which  it  was 
referred  shall  determine  otherwise  by  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

Sec.  207.  Any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  re- 
ported to  either  House  of  the  Congress  under 
section  206  of  this  title  immediately  shall 
become  the  pending  business  of  the  House 
of  the  Congress  to  which  It  was  reported  and 
shall  be  voted  on  not  later  than  three  days 
after  It  has  been  so  reported,  unless  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  the  Congress  to 
which  It  was  so  reported  shall  determine 
otherwise  by  a  rollcall  vote. 

TITLE  m 

Sec.  301.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
military  hostilities  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  undertaken  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

You  win  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
bill  closely  resembles  a  similar  measure 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  Senate 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
on  February  10,  1971.  Senator  Javits' 
proposal  was  widely  discussed  a  year  ago 
and  its  recent  introduction  in  the  92d 
Congress  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
scholarly  and  realistic  study  of  the  issues 
involved.  Hearings  on  S.  731  are  already 
underway.  In  an  age  when  slogans  are 
regarded  as  facts,  when  the  art  of  per- 
suasion has  been  replaced  by  loud  vol- 
ume, where  hysteria  has  acquired  some 
political  respectability,  my  Senate  col- 
league's approach  is  both  impressive  and 
reassuring. 

The  differences  between  our  bills  are 
not  many,  but  they  are  significant,  and 
I  cite  them  as  follows:  My  bill  provides 
a  procedure  whereby  the  President  can 
keep  Congress  informed  either  prior  to 
or  immediately  after  he  takes  milittiry 
action  and  still  safeguard  information 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  action  and  the 
safety  of  our  troops.  My  bill  calls  for 
creating  a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Security  which  codifies  the  canny  and 
successful  consultation  President  Ken- 
nedy undertook  with  leading  Members  of 
Congress  prior  to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
in  1962. 

Either  prior  to  the  military  action,  but 
no  later  than  24  hours  thereafter,  this 
committee  would  consult  with  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  advisers,  and  receive  informa- 
tion on  the  circumstances  requiring  this 
military  action. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Seciulty  brings  together  authoritative 
Members  of  Congress  in  foreign  and  mili- 
tary affairs.  Its  membership  would  in- 
clude the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  both  Houses  and  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  both 
House,  Senate,  and  joint  committees 
concerned  directly  with  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policy.  The  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  minor- 
ity leaders  in  the  House  and  Senate  would 
each  appoint  one  additional  member. 
This  new  committee  would  be  designated 
by  Congress  as  the  panel  authorized  to 
consult  with  the  President  and  his  na- 
tional  security   fwivisers   in   situations 
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where  congressional  powers  are  involved 
and  where  congressional  ratification  of 
military  actions  is  required  as  described 
in  the  Javlts  bill  and  in  my  own  proposal. 

The  Joint  committee  must  transmit 
reports  it  receives  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  both  Houses,  which  would 
be  responsible  for  drafting  and  reporting 
to  the  House  and  Senate  leglslatloi^  to 
ratify  or  change  the  President's  actions. 
While  the  joint  committee  has  no  direct 
legislative  responsibility,  it  must  trans- 
mit the  President's  report,  together  iHth 
its  recommendation  for  action.  In  a  J^al 
crisis,  a  prompt  and  oflQcial,  though  not 
final,  reaction  from  Capitol  Hill  cOuld 
have  great  psychological  value  during 
the  hours  following  a  military  ac^oa 
taken  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

At  present,  there  is  no  similiu-ly 
organized  procedure  whereby  Congresis  or 
its  leadership  can  comment  ofBdally  and 
promptly  on  Presidential  actions  of  gteat 
international  and  domestic  importarice. 

My  bill  also  insures  the  President  some 
flexibility  in  withdrawing  troops  while 
underscoring  his  responsibility  to  under- 
take withdrawal.  For  example,  if  thejso- 
day  period  is  about  to  end,  say  on  jthe 
28th  day,  and  Congress  had  passed]  no 
legislation  enabling  the  military  hostili- 
ties to  continue,  the  President  c^uld 
hardly  be  expected  to  withdraw  Ampri- 
can  forces  in  a  2-day  period  and  do  so 
safely  in  every  instance. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  tjhat 
this  bill  is  not  interided  to  force  limita- 
tions on  the  President,  to  tie  his  hafids 
in  foreign  policy,  or  anything  of  the 
kind.  My  bUl  is  designed  to  clarify  the 
obligations  of  both  the  executive  tuid 
legislative  branches  when  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are  engaged 
in  hostilities. 

The  intention  of  this  legislation  Is  not 
to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Presldenl  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  but  to  clarify  imd 
separate  them  from  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress. These  Presidential  powers  are 
clearly  outlined  in  the  language  of  my 
bill. 

The  President,  as  Commander  in  CHlef 
must  have  discretionary  authority  qver 
our  Armed  Forces  for  emergency  situa- 
tions. But  when  we  talk  of  the  need  for 
Congress  to  be  consulted,  that  request  is 
not  a  fatuous  seeking  of  power  over  the 
Executive.  If  anything,  it  is  the  legitimate 
resumption  of  responsibilities  w^ch 
Congress  has  for  the  past  decade  largely 
Ignored.  I  shotild  think  that  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government  would  welcome  legislation 
such  as  this  bill,  for  It  would  go  a  l^ng 
way  toward  clarifying  a  serious  consti- 
tutional crisis  and  lessening  the  potential 
credibility  problems  and  propensity  for 
distrust,  ill  will,  and  lSM;k  of  cooperation 
between  the  two  branches.  ! 

Discussion  of  this  proposal  leads!  to 
another  question  surrounding  the  ctir- 
rent  situation  In  Southeast  Asia — ihe 
question  of  military  tactics.  Should  ihe 
United  States  support  South  Vietnamese 
action  in  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  areaa  of 
southern  Laos,  or  into  North  Vietnam 
itself?  Should  our  troop  withdrawal  rate 
be  12,500  troops  per  month,  or  double 
that  figure?  Once  the  Congress  has  mtde 


its  determination  to  authorize  any  or  ail 
of  these  action*,  which  we  have  failed  to 
do  in  £Uiy  positive  sense,  once  Congress 
has  charged  the  Commander  in  Chief 
with  carrying  out  a  clear-cut  policy  deci- 
sion, then  the  tactical  and  strategic  judg- 
ments are  properly  those  of  the  Execu- 
tive. Second-guessing  military  moves  by 
Congressmen  and  Senators  was  risky  in 
the  days  of  the  Continental  Congress.  It 
is  even  riskier  in  the  days  of  modem  war- 
fare. The  reason  so  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  engaged  in  discussions  of 
tactics  and  strategy  Is  that  the  lack  of  a 
clear-cut  role  for  Congress  in  authoriz- 
ing this  war  has  clouded  the  line  between 
policy  and  tactical  decisions.  By  taking 
the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress 
unto  himself,  the  Executive  has  per- 
mitted an  open  season  on  his  tsictical  as 
well  as  high  policy  Judgments.  This  is  a 
dangerous  situation.  American  troops 
must  feel  that  they  have  official  as  well 
as  public  backing  when  they  engage  in 
actions  which  risk  their  lives.  But  the 
present  crisis  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive  has  deprived  them  of  both  on 
many  occasions. 

For  example,  there  are  those  who  say 
that  the  Cambodia  action  was  illegal,  be- 
cause it  was  not  congressionally  sanc- 
tioned. On  the  other  side  are  those  who 
say  it  was  a  bold  and  successful  military 
strategy  which  permitted  the  accelera- 
tion of  U.S.  withdrawals  from  Southeast 
Asia  and  sharply  reduced  American  cas- 
ualties in  the  months  that  followed  the 
invasion.  Both  sides  are  right. 

To  bring  both  the  political  and  mili- 
tary situations  in  Southeast  Asia  into 
proper  focus  for  the  American  people, 
there  must  first  be  a  solution  of  the  con- 
stitutional crisis  between  Congress  and 
the  President.  As  long  as  Congress  per- 
mits and  the  President  assumes  a  wide 
discretion  in  warmaking  powers,  public 
debate  on  the  war  will  consist  of  mili- 
tary, moral,  and  legal  second-guessing, 
and  the  overall  chances  for  prompt  with- 
drawal and  for  peace  will  be  reduced.  We 
must  return  to  the  point  where  Congress 
makes  clear-cut  decisions  on  the  use  of 
American  forces  abroad,  and  where  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  car- 
ries out  and  abides  by  those  decisions. 
Short  of  this,  the  credibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent, of  the  Congress,  and  even  of  the 
troops  in  the  field  will  be  near  zero  in  the 
eyes  of  a  confused  and  angry  populace. 
Short  of  a  return  to  the  exercise  of  con- 
stitutional powers  and  requirements,  our 
ability  as  a  Nation  to  maintain  fiexl- 
bllity  in  foreign  policy  and  credibility  as 
a  member  of  the  family  of  nations  will 
seriously  suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  moral  aspects  of  our 
Indochina  policies  are  of  concern  to  most 
of  us,  and  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks 
on  that  subject.  The  morality  of  our 
policy  is  most  difficult  to  view  objectively. 
The  right  of  the  Vietnamese  people  to 
choose  their  own  future  Is  a  moral  pre- 
cept that  both  supporters  and  opponents 
of  our  efforts  in  Indochina  have  used  to 
support  their  own  points  of  view.  In 
short,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  agree- 
ment on  definitions  and  premises,  let 
alone  reach  a  national  consensus  on  a 
policy  conclusion.  Regrettably,  both  sup- 
porters and  opponents  of  our  Vietnam 
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policy  have  claimed  a  monopoly  on  right- 
eousness and  have  questlcHied  the  good 
faith,  if  not  patriotism,  of  the  other  side 
Debate  on  Vietnam  has  been  so  long,  so 
repeated,  and  so  common,  that  many 
people  have  substituted  slogans  for  facta, 
and  intensity  of  feeling  for  logic.  Thla 
kind  of  reasoning,  devoid  of  logic,  leads 
to  trouble.  Some  would  have  us  end  an 
immoral  war  by  immediate  withdrawal, 
ignoring  or  considering  moral  the  blood- 
bath that  might  follow.  They  feel  that 
by  stopping  all  American  involvement  in 
immoral  killing,  morality  Itself  will  be 
served.  Others  have  advocated  an  even 
greater  land  war  in  Asia  and  bombing 
North  Vietnam  back  into  the  stone  age, 
because  communism  is  in  their  view,  such 
an  immoral  system  that  it  justifies  such 
acts. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  mortality 
of  our  present  policies  in  Indochina  is  a 
matter  almost  impossible  to  resolve; 
however,  the  question  of  our  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  is  one  which  can  be  debated 
rationally. 

Politics  has  lost  much  of  its  relevance 
to  this  war-torn  and  largely  agricultural 
people.  They,  like  human  beings  every- 
where, want  freedom  from  war,  from 
terror,  and  from  deprivation.  They  will 
likely  offer  political  loyalty  to  whichever 
side  seems  best  able  to  deliver  security, 
peace,  and  prosperity.  We  may  criticize 
U.S.  backing  of  the  Thieu  regime  because 
It  does  not  offer  freedom  as  we  know  It, 
even  though  there  Is  no  question  that 
the  limited  freedom  below  the  17th 
PEirallel  exceeds  that  permitted  by  the 
totalitarian  Hanoi  regime  in  the  north. 

Despite  unpardonable  mistakes  and 
tragedies  which  our  Involvement  In  this 
war  has  brought,  American  might  and 
men  have  helped  convince  a  majority, 
estimated  at  70  percent  to  90  percent,  to 
side  with  the  elected  Saigon  government 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vlet- 
cong.  If  we  had  no  responsibility  or  moral 
commitment  to  the  Vietnamese  people 
before  we  stepped  in,  we  certainly  do 
now.  An  immediate  unilateral,  moral, 
withdrawal  undertaken  regardless  of 
consequences,  which  many  well-inten- 
tioned Americans  advocate  as  a  means 
of  ending  the  expense  of  this  war  and  of 
cleansing  our  hands  of  killing  and  suf- 
fering, would  solve  little  and  would  not 
promote  an  instant  peace.  While  our 
entry  into  the  Vietnam  war  was,  in  my 
opinion,  a  tragic  mistake,  that  mistake 
carmot  be  erased  by  burying  our  heads 
in  the  sand  and  making  believe  we  were 
not  or  are  not  involved. 

We  caimot  honestly  pretend  that  we 
have  no  responsibility  for  what  happens 
in  Indochina  in  the  months  following  our 
departure.  We  can  and  must,  however,  be 
willing  to  take  major  new  risks  to  obtain 
a  peaceful  settlement.  Now  that  the  allies 
have  the  upper  hand  militarily,  our  de- 
mands at  the  Paris  table  might  be  less- 
ened. This  is  a  risk.  Our  troop  with- 
drawals can  be  considerably  accelerated. 
This  Is  a  risk. 

In  one  Important  sense,  the  accelera- 
tion of  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  and  the 
Vletnamlzatlon  process  will  hasten  and 
enhance  the  chances  of  a  negotiated 
truce    prior    to    full    U.S.    withdrawal. 
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For  the  fewer  Americans  remaining  in 
Vietnam,  the  less  control  Washington 
nolicymakers  will  have  over  the  situ- 
ation and  the  more  the  North  Viet- 
nam^ will  be  forced  to  deal  direct- 
ly with  the  Saigon  government,  with 
whom  it  will  be  far  more  difficult  for 
Hanoi  to  strike  a  bargain. 

We  should  not  be  led  into  thinking 
that  United  States-South  Vietnamese 
military  superiority  can  deliver  a  fin- 
ishing military  blow.  We  should  instead 
use  this  superiority  to  increase  and 
quicken  the  desire  of  Hanoi  to  reach  a 
settlement,  before  they  are  faced,  across 
the  bargaining  table,  by  a  lone  delegate 
of  a  strengthened  and  intransigent  Sai- 
gon government. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  moral  aspects  of  our  policies  and  ef- 
fort in  Indochina,  have  troubled  us  all, 
no  matter  what  our  persuasion.  The  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam,  and  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
are  so  terribly  vulnerable,  that  any  deci- 
sions taken  have  almost  an  Immediate 
impact  on  their  well-being,  if  not  their 

lives. 

When  I  hear  the  plea,  "No  more  Viet- 
nams."  it  is  this  suffering  and  disrup- 
tion that  comes  to  mind.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  assume  vital  responsibili- 
ties which  have  been  permitted  to  wan- 
der—over the  past  decade — down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  The  warmaking  re- 
sponsibilities of  Congress  are  not  fully 
understood  by  our  people,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  there  are  indications  that  Congress, 
itself,  does  not  fully  understand  its  legiti- 
mate role  in  this  vital  area.  Congress  is 
not  the  Commander  in  Chief,  nor  is  it  an 
adjunct  of  the  military  structure.  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  involving  ques- 
tioning, evaluation,  and  judgment.  My 
bill  Is  addressed  to  that  obhgation  and  I 
urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

For  my  part,  I  intend  to  concentrate 
in  the  92d  Congress  on  rectifying  this 
constitutional  crisis — on  persuading  the 
Congress  to  assert  Itself  responsibly  into 
the  vacuum  of  power  it  has  left  for  har- 
vesting by  the  Executive.  Once  this  is 
accomplished,  second-guessing  strate- 
gic and  tactical  decisions  will  be  far  less 
In  vogue,  and  far  less  necessary,  for  the 
American  people  will  once  again  feel  that 
they  have  had  a  voice  in  the  making  of 
decisions  which  affect  their  lives,  their 
future  and  their  national  honor. 


OUTLOOK  GROWINO  GRIMMER  FOR 
SOUTHERN  TEXTILERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previouis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
mjtfi  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wice  again 
I  rise  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
documented  instances  of  the  growing  In- 
jury being  inflicted  on  American  textile 
companies  and  workers  as  a  result  of  the 
uncontrolled  Influx  of  foreign  textile  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Taylor,  a  staff  writer 
for  United  Press  International,  writes 
from  Atlanta  of  the  critical  situation  that 
import  flooding  has  brought  on  all  over 
the  South. 

How  much  more  time  must  go  by  be- 


fore we  in  this  House  act  to  stop  this 
ruinous  flood?  How  severe  must  the  con- 
sequences show  themselves  to  be?  How 
msuiy  mills  must  close,  and  how  many 
Americans  thrown  out  of  work? 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  that  would  effec- 
tively curb  the  importation  of  low-wage 
foreign  textile  products.  The  quota  sys- 
tem I  have  proposed,  allowing  for  a  grad- 
uated increase  in  participation  by  our 
trading  partners,  Is  fair;  it  Is  needed;  it 
is  an  economic  imperative. 

At  this  time,  I  include  the  text  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  article  in  the  Record,  and  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  read  it  carefully.  TTie 
article  appeared  in  the  April  2,  1971, 
edition  of  the  Lexington,  N.C.,  Dl«>atch 
as  follows : 

Outlook  Geowikg  Oummes 

FOR  Southern  Textilers 

(By  Charles  S.  Taylor) 

Atlanta  (UPI)  .— Acroes  the  South,  the 
lights  behind  the  blue  windows  of  the  textile 
mills  are  going  out.  darkened  by  a  slumping 
economy  and  a  deluge  of  cheap  Asian  Im- 
poTta. 

Since  January  of  1969.  when  the  economic 
effects  of  foreign  shipments,  principally  from 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong,  first  were  felt,  50 
textile  mills  in  the  South  have  closed  theli 
doors.  Others,  while  managing  to  stay  open, 
drastically  trimmed  their  payrolls. 

The  textile  Industry  In  this  country,  heav- 
ily concentrated  In  the  Oapollnas,  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  Is  the  South's  leading  employ- 
er, with  more  t^fr<  560.000  workers,  not 
counting  those  In  apparel  production. 

Plant  closings  also  are  occixrrlng  in  the 
New  England  textile  belt,  which  has  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  Indvistry. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  nation's  leading 
textile  producer,  30  plants  have  gone  out  of 
business.  Thirteen  plants  closed  In  South 
Carolina,  aiul  seven  In  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

JOBS  LOST 

In  1970  alone,  this  meant  the  loss  of 
10,700  jobs  in  North  Carolina,  6,100  In  South 
Carolina.  6,300  In  Georgia  and  1.200  In  Ala- 
bama. Several  thousand  more  were  laid  off 
In  1969  and  the  first  few  months  of  this  year. 
While  textile  leaders  describe  foreign  Im- 
ports as  the  major  reason  for  the  downturn, 
they  also  cite  a  generally  sluggish  U.S.  econ- 
omy. 

Imports,  however,  were  the  major  culprit. 
Last  year  they  hit  a  new  record  level  of  more 
than  four  bllUon  square  yards,  according  to 
the  American  TextUe  Maniif acturers  Institute 
(ATMI).  Etollar  value  of  the  Imports  totaled 
•2.4  billion — an  Increase  of  more  than  11 
per  cent  over  1969,  which  had  been  the  rec- 
ord year  for  imports. 

In  contrast,  American-made  textile  ex- 
ports In  1970  totalled  only  $768  mllUon.  This 
left  a  textile  trade  deficit  of  •I. 6  bUUon. 

Hourly  earnings  of  textile  workers  last  year 
averaged  $2.47  and  employee  took  home  a 
pay  check  averaging  $99.54  weekly.  With  the 
loss  of  27,300  Jobs  In  tjie  Southeastern  textile 
Industry,  this  has  meant  a  $140,400,000  blow 
to  the  economy  of  the  region,  offset  some- 
what by  xinemployment  compensation  and 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  furloughed  workers 
moved  Into  other  Jobs. 

CLOSINOS  CKinCAL 

In  small  communities  the  plant  closings 
have  been  critical  blows. 

"They  Jxist  closed  up,  the  shades  pulled  and 
the  lights  out,"  said  Mayor  J.  P.  Phillips  after 
the  Handley  nUU  closed  at  Roanoke.  Ala.,  last 
November,  putting  844  people  out  of  work 
In  a  city  of  6.000  population. 

"We  Just  dont  close  the  operation  of  a 
$90,000  weekly  payroll  without  it  hurting  the 
community.  The  plant  had  been  In  continu- 
ous operation  for  more  than  60  years." 


The  teztUe  industry  Insists  It  must  have 
Import  quotas  written  Into  law.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  Nixon  administration. 


SOME  TAX  REFORMS  WE  DO  NOT 
NEED 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rettss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
I  made  public  Treasury  Department  fig- 
ures which  revealed  that  301  Americans 
with  incomes  in  excess  of  $200,000  for 
1969  paid  no  income  tax  at  all  for  that 
year.  Fifty-six  of  these  wealthy  nontax- 
payers  had  1969  incomes  of  over  $1,000,- 
000,  and  still  they  paid  no  tax.  Those  who 
did  pay  a  tax  paid  a  smaller  percentage 
than  those  with  considerably  less  In- 
come. 

Since  then  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
letters  from  all  oyer  the  country  protest- 
ing the  injustice  and  inequity  of  a  tax 
system  which  permits  this  kind  of  thing 
to  happen.  It  is  true  that  the  1969  Tax 
Reform  Act  contains  a  "Minimum  Tax" 
provision  aimed  at  reducing  the  number 
of  wealthy  citizens  who  pay  no  tax.  That 
provision  of  the  1969  act  does  not  take 
effect  imtil  the  1970  taxable  year  so  It 
had  no  impact  on  the  1969  returns.  How- 
ever, the  minimum  tax  has  so  many 
holes  in  It  that  I  expect  to  find  next  year 
that  once  again  hundreds  of  wealthy  in- 
dividuals totally  or  substantially  escaped 
taxation.  How  much  comfort  will  it  be  to 
the  hard-pressed  middle-income  taxpay- 
er if  he  finds  that  millionaires  pay  a  few 
thousand  dollars  In  taxes  rather  than 
nothing? 

What  is  needed  is  a  much  more  fimda- 
mental  and  thoroughgoing  reform  of 
our  loophole-ridden  tax  system.  H.R. 
5031  which  I  introduced  earlier  this  year, 
makes  a  start  on  this  kind  of  reform. 
It  would  close  eight  of  the  more  egregious 
loopholes  in  our  tax  system,  and  bring 
in  some  $6  billion  a  year  in  additional 
revenue. 

But  there  are  other  proposals  for  tax 
changes  abroad  in  the  land.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  four  of  them  in  particular: 

The  Treasury's  proposed  new  rapid  de- 
preciation rules,  the  7  percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  the  value  added  tax,  and 
the  proposal  to  allow  credits  against  the 
Federal  Income  tax  for  State  Income 
taxes. 

All  four  of  these  changes  miss  the 
mark.  They  do  not  correct  inequities — 
they  compoimd  and  exacerbate  them. 

The  letters  I  have  received  protesting 
our  present  tax  system  almost  invariably 
reveal  a  deep  skepticism  about  the  possi- 
bility for  real  reform  and  a  good  deal  of 
cynicism  about  the  whole  political  proc- 
ess. The  four  potential  tax  changes  I 
shall  discuss  do  not  meet  the  concerns 
of  these  people  and  would.  If  adopted,  do 
nothing  to  restore  their  faith  in  their 
Government.  While  complicated  ques- 
tions of  tax  policy  cannot  be  resolved  by 
reference  to  pid)lic  opinion  polls,  we  owe 
it  to  those  we  represent  to  try  to  respond 
to  their  legitimate  concerns. 

RAFm  DEPBECIATION 

On  January  11,  1971,  President  Nixon 
announced  plans  for  new  liberalized  de- 
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preciation  allowances  giving  business 
more  generous  tax  deductions  for  invest  - 
ing  in  new  equipment.  The  loss  of  tax 
revenue  from  this  bit  of  generosity  will  b  b 
substantial — $800  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  $3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972,  an-i 
as  much  as  $4.4  billion  a  year  by  fiscal 
year  1976. 

For  fiscal  year  1972.  this  tax  windfall 
for  business  represents  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  projected  budget  deflcil 
and  more  than  $45  for  every  taxpaying 
citizen  in  the  country. 

And  what  is  to  be  gained  from  all  o' 
this   largesse?    According   to   Presiden 
Nixon: 

Depreciation  liberalization  will  stlmulatk 
the  pace  of  spending  on  new  plant  an(  i 
equipment,  which  has  been  leveling  off,  an(  1 
thus  create  new  jobs. 

There  are  several  things  wrong  with 
this — the  new  depreciation  rules  prob 
ably  ;*ill  not  stimulate  spending  on  ne\;^ 
plants  and  equipment,  and  there  ar(f 
better  and  cheaper  ways  of  stimulatinc 
the  economy  and  creating  new  jobs. 

The  response  of  businessmen  to  the 
new  depreciation  rules  was  "lethargic, 
according  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  sur 
vey  taken  shortly  after  the  announce 
ment.  Few  thought  the  new  rules  woulc 
make  any  difference  for  them  or  foi 
anyone  else.  'A  depreciation  plan  lik< 
this  is  not  a  very  effective  initiatlnj 
factor,"  one  said.  "You  do  not  chang( 
your  existing  plan  for  this  kind  of  thing,' 
said  another.  One  allowed  that,  "if  some 
thing  marginal  comes  along,  this  mighi 
swing  it." 

The  problem  is  that  business  alreads 
has  more  plant  and  equipment  than  II 
needs.  Business  is  currently  operating  a1 
only  75  percent  of  capacity.  Capita! 
spending  was  at  boom  levels  throughout 
the  1960's,  with  the  result  that  the  only 
projects  left  now  tend  to  be  marginal  and 
uneconomic  ones. 

If  the  President  has  decided  that  the 
economy  needs  $3  billion  additional 
worth  of  stimulation  in  fiscal  year  1972— 
and  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  it  does — 
there  are  better  ways  of  going  about  It 
than  providing  a  $3  billion  tax  windfall 
to  companies  with  the  fond  hope  that 
maybe  they  will  use  some  of  it  for  capital 
investment. 

The  administration  is  currently  with 
holding  $11.8  billion  in  funds  appropriat- 
ed by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
Among  the  fimds  withheld  are  $200  mil- 
lion for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 
grants,  $200  million  for  urban  mass  tran- 
sit, and  $193  million  for  public  housing.  If 
capital  investment  is  needed,  here  are 
funds  ready  at  hand.  It  would  be  far 
better,  and  more  productive  in  the  long 
run,  to  invest  fimds  in  these  areas. 

If  the  concern  is  with  creating  Jobs, 
the  public  service  employment  program 
just  recommended  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  would  be  much  more 
effective  than  the  new  depreciation  rules 
and  their  spurious  promise  of  "trickle- 
down"  jobs. 

If  the  administration  is  convinced  that 
$3  billion  worth  of  stimulation  is  needed, 
and  is  unwilling  to  devote  this  amoimt 
to  public  investment,  another  alternative 
would  be  to  sl>eed  up  the  personal  income 
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tax  reductions  now  scheduled  for  1972 
and  1973. 

This  step  has  also  just  been  suggested 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Moving  up  the  increases  in  personal 
exemptions  and  the  standard  deduction 
by  1  year  would  give  taxpayers  an  extra 
$2.75  billion  of  spendable  income  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  this  money  would  be  quickly  spent, 
bolstering  consumer  demand  and  putting 
some  of  business  excess  capacity  to  good 
use.  This  is  the  kind  of  stimulus  that  our 
lagging  economy  may  well  need,  and  it 
could  even  result  in  some  increased  cap- 
ital investment  if  present  facilitiles  prove 
inadequate  to  meet  the  increased 
demand. 

SEVEN-PERCENT    INVESTMENT    TAX    CREDtr 

The  7-percent  Investment  tax  credit 
is  another  tax  gimmick  designed  to  give 
business  an  incentive  to  invest  in  new 
plant  and  equipment.  This  $3  billion  a 
year  beneficence  was  repealed  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  with  even  Presi- 
dent Nixon  declaring  that : 

This  subsidy  to  business  Investment  no 
longer  has  priority  over  other  pressing  na- 
wneeds. 

The  F&hiruary  1970  report  of  the 
President  s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
intoned  the  fohpwing  judgment  over  its 
remains ; 

The  national  priorities  of  the  1970's  did 
not  require  or  justify  this  special  incentive. 

Now,  little  more  than  a  year  later, 
there  is  talk  of  reviving  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit.  It  should  be  al- 
lowed to  rest  in  peace. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  the  case  that  spend- 
ing on  new  plant  and  equipment  needs 
some  special  stimulation  when  business  is 
only  using  75  percent  of  the  plant  and 
equipment  it  already  has.  Ironically, 
business  was  operating  at  85  percent 
of  capacity  in  1969  when  the  investment 
tax  credit  was  repealed. 

Furthermore,  the  capital  spending 
stimulated  by  artificial  tax  gimmicks  of 
this  sort  tends  to  be  marginal  and  im- 
economic — projects  which  would  not  be 
undertaken  solely  on  their  merits.  The 
investment  tax  credit,  as  it  operated  in 
the  1960's,  allowed  business  firms  to  de- 
duct from  their  tax  bill  7  percent  of  their 
investment  in  new  equipment  installed 
during  the  year,  regardless  of  the  quality 
or  economic  value  of  the  investment. 

Wise  businessmen  invest  first  in  the 
best  paying  projects  available,  and  then 
continue  down  the  line  toward  the  least 
desirable.  It  is  only  when  they  get  down 
close  to  the  margin  that  something  like 
the  investment  tax  credit  would  make  a 
difference  between  going  ahead  with  a 
project  or  dropping  it.  Almost  by  defini- 
tion, then,  an  investment  tax  credit  stim- 
ulates spending  on  projects  which  fall 
short  of  meeting  the  test  of  the  market- 
place. 

Another  problem  with  the  investment 
tax  credit  is  that  it  is  procyclical.  con- 
tributing to  a  "boom  or  bust"  pattern 
in  the  economy.  When  the  economy  is  in 
a  boom  period.  Government  revenues 
should  be  going  up  in  order  to  damp  down 
inflationary  pressures.  But  with  an  in- 


vestment tax  credit  just  the  reverse  hap- 
pens. Because  business  investment  is 
high  in  boom  periods,  there  is  heavy  use 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  and  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  Federal  tax  rev- 
enues. 

On  the  downside  of  the  business  cycle, 
when  Federal  tax  revenues  should  be  go- 
ing down  in  order  to  prod  the  economy 
out  of  the  doldnmis.  a  tax  system  with 
an  investment  tax  credit  brings  in  rela- 
tively more  revenues.  This  is  because  in- 
vestment in  capital  equipment  tends  to 
dechne  in  recessionary  times.  An  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  therefore,  accentuates 
the  instability  of  investment  and  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  a  stable  fiscal  policy. 

VALUE    ADDED    TAX 

Another  tax  gimmick  which  bodes  no 
good  for  the  average  taxpayer  is  the  so- 
called  value-added  tax,  now  reportedly 
under  consideration  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

The  value-added  tax  is  a  tax  added  to 
a  product  at  each  stage  of  its  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  and  passed  on  in 
the  form  of  a  higher  price  untU  it  gets  to 
the  consumer,  who  cannot  pass  it  on 
and  therefore  ends  up  paying  it. 

Some  tax  policymakers  like  to  think  of 
the  value-added  tax  as  a  reform.  It 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  simply  a 
national  sales  tax  with  a  fancy  name.  It 
would  hit  hardest  at  the  average  tax- 
payer who  must  spend  a  large  portion  of 
his  income  on  daily  necessities,  while 
leaving  businessmen  and  the  wealthy 
practically  unscathed. 

What  is  worse,  the  Treasury  is  appar- 
ently thinking  of  using  the  value-added 
tax  as  a  partial  substitute  for  the  Federal 
income  tax.  Therefore,  instead  of  a 
progressive  Federal  income  tax  that 
takes  more  from  the  well-to-do  taxpayer 
who  can  afford  more,  we  would  have  a 
regressive  tax  that  is  especially  hard  on 
the  average  taxpayer. 

Another  problem  with  the  value-added 
tax  is  that  It  would  raise  the  price  of 
very  consumer  good  and  service  to  which 
it  applied,  leading  to  demands  for  wage 
Increases  to  offset  the  higher  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  possibly  touching  off  a  new  in- 
flationary spiral. 

Even  President  Nixon's  Task  Force 
on  Business  Taxation,  no  friend  to  the 
average  taxpayer,  recommended  against 
the  value-added  tax  last  September.  The 
President  followed  their  advice  when  he 
recommended  the  rapid  depreciation 
giveaway  I  discussed  earlier.  He  should 
be  no  less  eager  to  follow  their  advice 
when  their  recommendations  have 
merit. 

TAX    CREDrrS   FOE   STATE    INCOME   TAXES 

The  current  impasse  on  revenue  shar- 
ing has  led  to  discussion  of  possible  alter- 
natives. One  of  them  is  the  proposal  to 
Rllow  a  credit  against  the  Federal  income 
tax  for  the  amount  of  State  income  taxes 
paid.  If  a  person  has  a  State  income  tax 
bill  of  $400.  for  example,  and  a  Federal 
income  tax  bill  of  $2,000.  he  would  simply 
subtract  his  State  tax  from  the  Federal 
and  pay  $400  to  the  State  and  $1,600  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Eventually,  this  might  lead  the  eight 
States  which  have  no  State  income  tax 
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to  enact  one.  since  it  would  not  increase 
the  total  tax  their  citizens  would  have  to 
nay  This  is  fine,  since  most  everyone 
agrees  that  State  income  taxes  are  a  good 
way  for  States  to  raise  money.  But  the 
tax  credit  has  two  other  effects  which  are 
not  so  fine. 

First  of  all,  it  is  not  useful  as  a  reve- 
nue-sharing plan.  It  inevitably  will  pro- 
vide more  money  to  a  rich  State  than  a 
poor  one,  given  the  same  rate  of  State 
taxation,  because  rich  States  by  defini- 
tion have  higher  per  capita  incomes  than 
poor  ones.  There  is  therefore  no  redis- 
tribution of  resources  from  rich  States  to 
poor  States,  leaving  one  of  the  goals  of 
revenue  sharing  unfulfilled. 

Secondly,  the  effect  of  tax  credits  in 
the  first  instance  would  be  simply  to  low- 
er the  total  tax  bill  of  everyone  living  in 
any  of  the  States  with  a  State  income 
tax.  since  the  tax  credit  effectively  wipes 
out  their  State  income  tax  payment. 
Then,  some  States  would  presumably 
raise  their  State  income  taxes  on  the 
assumption  that  their  citizens  would  not 
mind,  because  It  would  be  just  increasing 
their  taxes  to  the  level  they  were  at  be- 
fore. In  theory,  all  States  should  do  that 
if  the  goal  of  the  tax  credit  scheme- 
shifting  tax  revenues  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  State  governments — is  to 
be  achieved.  But  it  probably  would  not 
work  out  that  way.  Some  States  would 
just  sit  tight,  leaving  their  citizens  with 
their  tax  bonanza. 

Therefore,  any  concern  for  tax  equi- 
ty—seeing that  people  in  similar  circum- 
stances pay  the  same  Federal  income 
tax— will  be  thwarted  by  the  tax  credit 
device.  Citizens  in  some  States  will  end 
up  with  a  lower  total  tax  bill  and  citizens 
in  others  will  not.  The  distribution  of  tax 
reductions  will  be  totally  eccentric  in 
terms  of  individual  taxpayers. 

CONCLUSION 

The  four  tax  proposals  I  have  dis- 
cussed do  not  measure  up  to  the  stand- 
ards set,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  by  the 
concerned  citizens  who  have  written  to 
me.  These  people  want  to  see  a  tax  sys- 
tem that  is  fair  and  equitable  and  pro- 
gressive. They  want  to  see  those  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  pay  similar  taxes.  They 
want  to  see  these  who  can  afford  to  pay 
a  greater  percentage  of  their  income  in 
taxes  do  so.  They  will  have  little  patience 
with  tax  proposals  that  make  an  inequi- 
table system  more  inequitable.  The  four 
proposals  I  have  discussed  are  bad  tax 
policy  and  bad  economics.  They  should 
be  rejected. 


ENFORCEMENT   OF   THE    1902   FED- 
ERAL RECLAMATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  K-^stenmeier)  , 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Interior  and  Justice  Departments 
must  decide  within  a  few  days  whether 
to  appeal  a  ruling  by  a  Federal  district 
court  in  San  Diego.  Calif.,  exempting 
arid  lands  in  southern  California  from 
the  provisions  of  the  1902  Federal  Rec- 
lamation Act.  In  that  law.  Congress 
offered  generously  to  water  private  as 
well  as  public  lands,  but  only  on  condi- 


tion that  the  private  ownership  pattern 
be  reformed  to  eliminate  Isj-ge  holdings. 
The  act  states  that  no  single  owner  may 
hold  more  than  160  acres  when  he  irri- 
gates with  federally  subsidized  water. 

Since  1933.  however,  this  act  has  been 
muddied  by  politics  and  administrative 
precedent.  In  southern  California  alone, 
vast  corporations  and  corporate  ranches 
control  an  estimated  500.000  acres  that 
now  receive  water  to  which  they  are  not 
legally  entitled  because  they  have  not 
complied  with  the  160-acre  limitation. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
5236,  which  would  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  all  "excess"  lands  above  the 
160-acre  limitation,  at  preproject  prices 
which  do  not  refiect  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  financing  and  constnaction. 
These  lands  then  would  be  either  resold, 
leased,  or  made  available  for  public  pur- 
poses. The  proceeds  for  the  sale  or  lease 
would  be  deposited  in  a  specially  de- 
signed education,  conservation,  and 
economic  opportunity  fund.  The 
moneys  from  the  fund  would  be  allo- 
cated for  such  purposes  as.  for  example, 
the  development  of  healthful  environ- 
ments and  communities  needing  open 
spaces,  advancing  economic  opportuni- 
ties of  veterans,  and  benefiting  public 
education.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
Congressmen  Ronald  Dellums.  Don 
Edwards,  and  Jerome  Waldie  have  intro- 
duced identical  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Reclamation 
Act  of  1902  clearly  defines  and  outlines 
the  use  of  Federal  water  for  irrigation 
purposes.  It  specifically  prohibits  a  land- 
owner from  using  more  Federal  water 
than  is  needed  to  irrigate  160  acres  of 
land.  This  is  the  law,  and  it  should  be 
enforced  without  exception.  I  understand 
that  such  organizations  as  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  AFL-CIO,  National  Farmers 
Union,  National  Grange,  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  the  UAW,  as  well 
as  countless  individuals  have  called  upon 
the  administration  to  appeal  the  ruling 
of  the  San  Diego  Federal  District  Court. 
I  join  in  such  a  call,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Justice  will  respond  favorably  to  these 
pleas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing.  I  am  inserting 
an  open  letter  to  President  Nixon  from 
Prof.  Paul  S.  Taylor  of  Berkeley.  Calif. 
Dr.  Taylor,  who  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable persons  on  the  1902  Reclama- 
tion Act.  served  for  many  years  as  a  con- 
sultant on  reclamation  law  and  policy 
to  the  Department  of  Interior,  is  a  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  economists  at  the 
University  of  California.  Berkeley,  and 
is  the  research  director  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  AFL-CIO. 
The  letter  follows: 

OPEN    LETTER    TO    PRESIDENT    NIXON 

The  Nation,  under  reclamation  law.  gives 
public  waters  to  private  landowners,  together 
with  money  from  the  treasury  to  store  the 
waters  and  convey  the  gift  to  them.  In  the 
interest  of  equity,  and  Justice,  and  opportu- 
nity for  the  many,  the  law  states  that  these 
waters  shall  be  distributed  widely  and  rot 
monopolized  by  the  few.  This  Is  the  meaning 
of  acreage  limitation  law.  that  places  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  quantity  of  water  and  amount  of 
subsidy  that  any  individual  may  receive. 

In  conferring  these  gifts  Oi  water  and 
money  the  Nation  has  been  generotis.  Con- 


gress hafi  spent  or  authorized  $10  bllUon  for 
the  program.  The  question  that  remains  too 
largely  unanswered  la  whether  the  law  re- 
quiring that  beneflto  from  these  expenditures 
be  widely  distributed  Is  going  to  be  honored 
or  breached.  While  they  welcome  the  water 
and  the  money,  landowners  with  tens  and 
scores  and  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  resist  the  law  that  denies  monopoly  of 
these  gifts. 

Open  efforts  to  persuade  Congress  to  aban- 
don the  law  have  generally  failed.  Greater 
success  has  come  from  subtler  pressures  upon 
administrators  to  Ignore  the  law  or  lay  It 
aside.  Judicial  proceedings  have  had  limited 
success  m  lower  courts,  but  none  in  the 
highest.  In  1957  the  California  Supreme 
Court  repudiated  the  law  against  water  mo- 
nopoly by  the  few,  but  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  unanimously  reversed  the 
lower  court  decision  the  very  next  year. 

Today  the  National  Administration  faces 
a  parallel  prospect.  SUall  It  allow  the  legal 
process  to  take  its  due  course  from  lower 
to  higher  court?  Or  shall  it  halt  the  process, 
allowing  a  lower  court  rejection  of  acreage 
limitation     law    to    stand     without    higher 

review?  ^     ,         . 

A  San  Diego  district  Judge  In  the  lowest 
federal  court  has  ruled  that  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Act  of  1928,  while  conferring  gener- 
ous benefits  In  water  and  money,  omlta  the 
customarv  mandate  to  distribute  these  ben- 
efits widely.  The  issue  is  one  of  magnitude. 
In  Imperial  VaUey  alone  233,000  acres,  or 
more  than  half  the  total  Irrigated  area,  are 
owmed  In  tracts  that  exceed  the  legal  limit 
under  reclamation  law.  In  all  of  Southern 
California  served  with  Colorado  River  waters 
probably  a  half  million  acres  are  owned  In 
'excess,'"  equal  to  more  than  half  the  area 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  By  clear  im- 
plication the  lower  court  decision  removes 
the  legal  limit  from  these  lands. 

Understandably  the  Interest  of  large  land- 
owners Is  to  let  the  decision  stand  without 
appeal.  For  them,  as  noted  by  the  Loe  An- 
geles "nmes,  it  means  •'soaring"  land  values. 
A  higher  court,  as  It  did  before,  might  re- 
verse the  lower  court  ruling.  For  a  broader 
public  Interest,  however,  the  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  Judicial  precedent  is  precisely 
the  opposite :  appeal  should  l>e  taken  to  the 
highest  court  If  necessary  to  uphold  the  law. 
The  principle  guiding  the  tactics  of  toter- 
ests  seeking  escape  from  acreage  limitation 
provisions  of  reclamation  law  has  never  been 
stated  more  clearly  than  by  one  of  the  prac- 
titioners. Congressman,  and  later  Senator 
Clair  Engle.  In  1955  he  told  Congress: 
""I  grant  you,  you  start  kicking  the  160-acre 
limitation  and  it  Is  like  Inspecting  the  rear 
end  of  a  mule:  You  want  to  do  It  from  a  safe 
distance  because  you  might  get  kicked 
through  the  side  of  the  barn.  But  It  can  be 
done  with  circumspection,  and  I  hope  we 
can  exercise  circumspection." 

The  issue  today  Is  "clrcimispectlon"  vb. 
unimpeded  due  process  of  law  through  the 
courts. 

The  Imperial  Valley  case  began  In  1933 
with  administrative  "circumspection."  An 
administrator  wrote  a  letter  saying  he  waa 
not  going  to  apply  the  law.  This  letter,  says 
the  current  brief  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, "mtist  be  considered  for  what  It  was: 
A  partisan  effort  by  a  lame  duck  administra- 
tion to  effect,  by  administrative  interpreta- 
tion, an  exemption  that  proponents  of  the 
Project  Act  never  dared  risk  seeking  directly" 
from  Congress. 

Since  1933  top  Government  lawyers  within 
three  Administrations  have  said  that  under 
tbe  Boulder  Canyon  Act  acreage  limitation 
law  does  apply.  The  press  reports  that  Gov- 
ernment spokesmen  said  the  San  Diego  case 
would  be  appealed  If  the  Government  lost  in 
t!-e  lower  court,  and  that  the  Judge  himself 
said  of  the  case  that  he  wanted  "to  get  It  tried 
aiici  on  its  way  to  tl'e  Supreme  Court." 
Wit  1  a  l3w;r  court  decision  again  against 
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the  law,  will  "circumspection"  be  the  gul4e 
that  says  drop  th«  cbm,  do  not  appeal?  Or 
will  the  Oovemment  ftpp«al,  as  the  acreage 
limitation.  Issue  w««  appealed  before  to  a 
fayorable  decision,  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court? 

The  right  to  appef.l  expires  with  April  p. 
Time  Is  short. 

Patti.  S.  Tatloh. 


POLICE  DEATHS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevloiis  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buggi)  is  red- 
ognlzed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  bra^Je 
Americans  are  losing  their  lives  and  sul- 
fering  serious  injuries  every  day  in  ja 
tragic  war.  It  is  an  undeclared  war,  yet 
it  kills  and  maims  defenders  of  liberty 
and  protectors  of  the  rights  of  others.  It 
Is  a  war  with  a  faceless  enemy,  hard  to 
find,  tougher  to  avoid.  It  is  a  bloody  w^r 
with  no  end  in  sight.  And,  Mr.  Speakei-, 
it  is  not  the  Vietnam  war.  [ 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  of  us  by  nojw 
that  the  United  States  Is  currently  ei 
gaged  in  two  fighting  wars. 

In  one,  American  blood  Is  being  she 
by  servicemen  on  foreign  soil.  In 
other,  the  police  officers  of  our  Nation 
being  vilified,  attacked,  shot  at,  arjd 
slaughtered  in  the  streets  of  our  ovgtn 
American  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

In  this  "other"  war,  the  opposirtg 
forces  have  not  been  decreed  by  Ooveni- 
ment  edict.  It  Is  an  insidious  war  wi<^ 
no  plan  for  a  stepped-up  withdrawal 
from  the  battlefield,  no  hope  for  "Vlei- 
namizatlon,"  and  It  cannot  be  ended  By 
Government  fiat  or  the  enactment  of 
"time  certain"  legislation.  Our  "home- 
made" war,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  as  enigmatic 
£is  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I 

In  this  domestic  war,  elements  ef 
Americans  are  fighting  other  Americarfe, 
shooting  it  out  just  as  fiercely  as  tradi- 
tional enemies.  And  its  effect  is  just 
devastating  to  our  society  as  the  wj 
going  on  more  than  6,000  miles  frt 
here. 

In  fact,  it  is  so  disastrous  in  its  imp« 
that  It  has  become  common  to  find 
jury  and  fatality  figures  for  U.S.  servicj 
men  and  police  oCBcers  listed  side  by  sl< 
in  our  daily  newspapers. 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  discloj 
a  frightening  fact.  While  casualty  rat 
for  our  fighting  forces  in  Southeast  Asia 
have  decreased  over  the  past  year  thoee 
for  our  law  enforcement  people  have 
been  climbing  at  a  fantastic  pace.        I 

According  to  a  recent  survey  conducted 
by  the  International  Association  pf 
Chiefs  of  Police,  84  persons  in  law  en- 
forcement have  been  reported  killed  |n 
the  United  States  for  the  9-month  peri(>d 
since  July  1970.  | 

Of  these,  30 — yes,  30  mind  you — were 
reported  in  the  last  2  mcwiths.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  deliberate  choice  or  l>y 
illogical  reasoning,  our  frontline  police 
officers  have  been  chosen  by  some  far  o^t 
Ideologists  and  warped-minded  elemenjts 
as  the  primary  targets  in  their  efforts 
to  "fight  the  system."  Combined  with  tHie 
criminals,  the  assailants  of  police  officers 
are  taking  a  deadly  toll  in  policemen's 
lives. 


The  problem  is  certainly  national 
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scope  and  only  Federal  action  can  pre- 


vent its  proliferation.  Hopefully,  Fed- 
eral direction  will  reduce  the  intensity 
of  our  "other"  war  to  a  point  where  un- 
conditional peace  in  our  streets  can  be 
achieved. 

A  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the 
creation  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  under  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968. 

However,  the  pouring  of  money  into 
our  law  enforcement  effort  without  con- 
cerning ourselves  with  the  individual 
policeman  first  as  a  human  being  with 
all  the  strengths,  emotions,  aspirations, 
frailties,  and,  most  important,  civil  rights 
£is  others  in  his  community,  can  be  a 
futile  exercise. 

In  our  past  efforts  to  reduce  tensions 
and  to  eliminate  the  atmosphere  of  an 
adversary  relationship  between  the  po- 
lice smd  segments  of  the  commimities 
they  serve,  I  find  that  these  have  con- 
centrated primarily  on  Increasing  the 
rights  of  complainants  and  defendants 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  little  or 
no  regard  to  the  rights  of  palicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  unilateral  approach 
to  the  problem  is  basically  unfair  and 
against  every  concept  of  American 
democracy.  It  has  created  a  degree  of 
frustration  among  police  officers  that  is 
tearing  away  at  the  foundation  of  our 
law  enforcement  system.  They  are  leav- 
ing police  work.  They  are,  imderstand- 
ably.  becoming  passive  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  certain  laws.  And,  worst  of  all, 
some  are  institutionalizing  their  hostili- 
ties and  turning  against  the  system. 
Tbe  path  from  frustration  to  anxiety,  to 
h'stility,  and  finally  to  violence  Is  a 
short  one.  Any  proposal  that  could  re- 
duce this  possibility  should  be  seriously 
considered  by  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  dangerous  situation — 
an  ironic  turn  in  which  police  officers 
are  now  becoming  the  "alienated"  of 
cur  society — caused  me  to  formulate  and 
introduce  a  bill  that  essentially  recog- 
nizes law  enforcement  officers  as  human 
beings  entitled  to  the  same  quality  of 
justice  they  are  expected  to  dispense  to 
others. 

This  recognition  is  contained  in  a  "bill 
of  rights"  for  law  enforcement  offlcei% 
which  is  part  of  my  legislation.  The 
denial  of  these  rights,  often  taken  for 
granted  by  many  of  us,  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  their  despair  and 
disenchantment  with  the  whole  system  of 
criminal  justice. 

In  addition,  I  propose  in  my  bill  that 
the  States  be  required  to  establish  a 
Tripartite  Commission  composed  of  first- 
line  police  officers.  Government  officials, 
and  representatives  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. This  commission  would  give  law  en- 
forcement officers  of  the  State,  local 
governments,  and  public  agencies,  a 
mechanism  for  the  lodging  of  complaints 
they  may  have  regarding  the  infringe- 
ment of  their  civil  rights  by  individuals, 
groups,  organizations  or  their  own  de- 
partments. 

The  formation  of  such  commissions 
would  serve  to  equalize  the  avenues  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  the  police  for  re- 
dress of^heir  grievances.  It  would  also 
give  law  enforcement  officers  the  feeling 
that  they  too  are  full-fledged  citizens  of 
the  society  they  risk  their  lives  for. 


I  submit  for  the  Record  a  summary  of 
my  bill  describing  its  several  provision*: 
StJMMA«Y  OF  "Law  ENroBcncENx  OmciBs' 

Bn,L  or  Rights" 
The  bill  would  amend  Section  303  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streeu  Act 
of  1968,  as  amended,  by  requiring,  beginning 
one  year  after  enactment,  two  additional  pro- 
visions to  be  Incorporated  by  states  in  their 
Comprehensive  Plans  before  the  plans  are 
approved  for  grants.  These  are: 

(a)  States  should  provide  a  system  for  the 
receipt,  investigation  and  determination  of 
complaints  and  grievances  submitted  by  law 
enforcement  officers  of  the  State,  units  of 
general  local  government  and  public  agencies 
operating  in  the  State;  and 

(b)  States  should  provide  for  the  formula- 
tion of  a  "Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Bill  of 
Rights"  which,  if  enacted  into  local  law, 
would  grant  statutory  protection  for  the 
constitutional  rights  and  privileges  of  all  law 
enforcement  officers  of  the  State,  units  of 
general  local  governments  and  public  agen- 
cies operating  in  the  State. 

THE    Bn.1^    OF    RIGHTS 

The  Bill  of  Rights  shall  provide,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to : 

(a)  Law  enforcement  officers  shall  not  be 
prohibited  frcmi  engaging  in  or  refusing  to 
engage  in  political  activity  while  off  duty. 

(b)  Rights  of  law  enforcement  officers  un- 
der investigation  are  specified,  such  as:  time 
and  place  of  interrogation;  nature  of  com- 
plaint and  names  of  complainants;  com- 
plaints to  be  sworn  to;  lnt«rrogatlon8  shall 
be  of  reasonable  duration;  no  intimidations 
or  threats;  interrogations  are  to  be  recorded 
and  no  "off  the  record"  statements  allowed; 
officers  to  be  informed  of  all  legal  rights;  at 
officer's  request,  he  shaU  be  represented  by 
counsel  or  other  representative  of  his  choos- 
ing during  the  interrogation. 

(c)  Whenever  a  complaint  review  board  is 
established  to  Investigate  complaints  lodged 
against  police  officers  which  contain  other 
than  police  officers  In  Its  membership,  a  pro- 
portionate nvimber  of  police  representatives 
shall  be  Included  m  Its  membership. 

(d)  Police  officers'  rights  to  bring  civil  suit 
against  others  for  damages  or  abridgement  of 
civil  rights  arising  out  of  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties  are  protected  and  they  shall 
be  given  assistance  when  requested  to  bring 
such  suits. 

(e)  Disclosures  of  police  officers"  personal 
finances  or  these  of  their  relatives  are  not  to 
be  required  for  purposes  of  assignment  or 
other  personnel  actions,  unless  a  conflict  of 
Interest  Is  indicated  or  for  tax  collecting  pur- 
poses but  then  only  under  proper  legal  pro- 
cedures. 

(f)  Police  officers  are  to  be  notified  and 
g^ven  reasons  for  personnel  actions  consid- 
ered to  be  punitive  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  action. 

(g)  No  adverse  action  Is  to  be  taken 
against  a  police  officer  for  having  exerc  sed 
his  rights  under  the  LaW  Enforcement  Offi- 
cers' Bill  of  Rights. 

LAW   ENFORCEMENT   OFFICERS'   GRIEVANCE 
COMMISSION 

A  Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Grievance 
Commission  is  to  be  established  In  each 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government. 
Such  Commission  Is  to  be  composed  of  a  tri- 
partite representation  of  police,  government 
and  public  representatives.  It  shall  have  the 
authority  and  duty  to  receive.  Investigate 
and  determine  complaints  and  grievances 
submitted  by  police  officers  arising  out  of 
claimed  infringements  of  rights. 

Certified  police  representative  organiza- 
tions may  represent  officers  or  may  initiate 
and  file  complaints  with  the  Commission  on 
behalf  of  Its  members. 

Complaints  filed  by  police  officers  may  be 
against  any  person,  group  of  persons,  organi- 
zations or  their  heads,  officials  of  his  depart- 
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nwnt  or  of  other  local  stot©  or  federal  unit 
Crating  in  the  State. 

The  commlMlon  shall  be  empowered  to 
hold  hearings,  take  testimony  under  oath, 
S«ue  subpoenas,  Issue  cease  and  desist  orders 
»nd  institute  actions  in  State  courts  In  cases 
of  noncompliance. 

Mr  Speaker,  our  domestic  war  can  be 
deescalated  if  we  first  equalize  the  rights 
between  the  police  and  the  people  they 
serve  My  bill  would  bring  back  to  our 
police  institution  a  feeling  of  confidence 
in  the  American  criminal  and  social  jus- 
tice systems.  More  importantly,  it  will 
allow  emotionally  charged  differences  to 
be  aired,  discussed  and  resolved  in  equally 
available  forums  rather  than  be  settled 
in  bloody  street  confrontations. 

Our  police  officers  not  only  need  thJs 
legislation,  they  deserve  it  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  excellent  state- 
ment which  he  has  made  and  for  his 
leadership  In  introducing  this  very  bene- 
ficial legislation.  Certainly  our  law  en- 
forcement officers  richly  deserve  and 
need  the  protection  of  this  bill,  and  I  am 
very  proud  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  join  the  distinguished  gentleman  in 
cosponsoring  his  bill. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers' bill  of  rights,  which  amends  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  protection  for  the 
constitutional  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  law  enforcement  officers  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about  the 
performance  of  our  police.  There  are 
those  who  call  them  pigs  or  Fascists, 
and  say  they  brutalize  dissident  minori- 
ties, be  they  students  or  blacks.  We  are 
told  by  some  that  the  police  are  imder- 
educated,  undertrained,  underpaid;  that 
above  all  they  are  unresponsive  to  the 
concerns  of  the  poor,  or  the  black,  or 
the  young.  On  the  other  side  there  are 
those  for  whom  the  police  can  do  no 
wrong:  who  would  tolerate  any  sort  of 
brutality  or  excessive  violence  in  the 
name  of  "law  and  order." 

When  we  cut  through  the  rhetoric  on 
both  sides  and  examine  the  issues  care- 
fully, we  can  see  that  the  truth,  as  usual. 
Is  somewhere  In  the  middle.  The  police 
In  America  today  are  called  upon  to  risk 
their  lives  on  a  daily  basis  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  which  is  to  up- 
hold the  laws  of  their  commimities,  pre- 
vent crime  where  possible,  and  apprehend 
those  who  violate  the  law.  In  most  cities 
the  police  are  not  well  paid  for  the  work 
they  do;  and  too  often  they  are  subjected 
to  verbal  and  physical  abuse  in  the  line 
of  duty.  Today  they  must  brave  not  only 
the  dangers  inherent  In  their  work,  but 
often  the  assaults  of  angry  mobs  and 
the  anarchic  violence  of  those  who  would 
reform  our  society  by  destroying  it.  They 
must  also  learn  to  tolerate  the  epithets 
hurled  at  them  in  the  streets  and  the 
more  sophisticated  invective  of  some  of 
the  opinionmakers  of  our  society. 


I  believe  we  owe  our  police  a  great  deal 
for  their  willingness  to  submit  themselves 
to  these  attacks. 

We  should  not,  however,  conclude  that 
the  police  should  be  blameless  when  they 
overreact  to  civil  disobedience,  when  they 
commit  acts  of  excessive  violence  in  what 
they  may  see  as  the  performance  of  their 
duty. 

What  we  must  do,  and  what  I  believe 
this  "BUI  of  Rights"  does  do,  is  to  guar- 
antee to  law  enforcement  officers  accused 
of  wrongdoing  the  same  rights  and  priv- 
ileges available  to  any  citizen  who  stands 
before  the  bar  of  Justice. 

In  some  localities,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
policeman  has  no  such  rights.  He  may 
face  a  disciplinary  panel  that  has  no  in- 
terest in  his  defense.  He  may  face  admin- 
istrative suspension  or  dismissal  from  the 
force  without  a  hearing.  If  the  commu- 
nity is  sufficiently  aroused,  he  may  be 
tried  and  f  oimd  guilty  in  the  public  mind 
or  media  even  if  he  is  eventually  absolved 
by  the  appropriate  authorities. 

"The  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of 
rights  would  limit  such  abuses  by  guar- 
anteeing to  policemen  imder  investiga- 
tion rights  corresponding  to  those  guar- 
anteed all  of  us  by  the  Constitution.  This 
bill  would  further  provide  that  the  police 
be  represented  on  civilian  review  boards, 
and  Uiat  a  law  enforcement  officer 
wrongly  accused  may  bring  civil  suit  for 
damages  or  abridgment  of  his  civil  rights. 
The  bill  also  provides  a  mechanism  by 
which  law  enforcement  officers  may  seek 
redress  of  their  own  legitimate  griev- 

ATI  CfiS 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  makes  the  law 
enforcement  officer  a  first-class  citizen,  a 
full-fledged  member  of  our  society  with 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  held  by  all 
of  us.  I  believe  it  is  the  least  we  can  do  to 
lessen  the  burden  of  responsibility  home 
by  the  men  who  serve  their  communities 
and  their  Nation  in  this  vital  capacity. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Melchir).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  ACCELERATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Melcher).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Hara)  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
days  the  House  will  vote  on  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  Amendments  of 
1971,  a  bill  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  $2  billion  for  public  works  projects  in 
cities  across  the  Nation  suffering  severe 
unemployment. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  day 
after  this  bill  was  ordered  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  reported  that  fully 
one- third  of  the  Nation's  major  labor 
areas  are  now  suffering  substantial  un- 
employment. 


Today  there  are  50  major  employment 
areas  on  the  substantial  list,  the  highest 
number  since  June  1962,  when  the  Na- 
tion had  not  yet  fully  recovered  frwn 
the  last  Eisenhower -Nixon  recession. 

At  that  time  the  Congress  was  work- 
ing on  the  original  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act.  And  the  declaration  of  pur- 
pose for  that  act,  written  more  than  8 
years  ago,  is  as  appropriate  today  as  it 
was  then.  It  reads: 

The  Congress  finds  that  certain  commxinl- 
tles  and  areas  In  the  Nation  are  preaantly 
burdened  by  substantial  unemployment  and 
underemployment . 

The  Nation  has  a  backlog  of  needed  public 
projects,  and  an  acceleration  of  these  proj- 
ecta  now  will  not  only  increase  employment 
at  a  time  when  Jobs  are  urgently  required 
but  will  also  meet  longstanding  public  needs, 
improve  oommunlty  services,  and  enhance 
the  health  and  welfare  of  citizen*  of  the 
nation. 

The  Nation  reaped  a  double  benefit 
from  that  1962  act. 

Men  were  put  to  work,  smd  hospitals, 
roads,  sewage  treatment  plants,  and  other 
much  needed  facilities  were  constructed 
for  public  use. 

In  my  congressional  district  alone,  $17 
million  worth  of  public  projects  were 
built  with  funds  provided  by  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  and  local  match- 
ing fimds. 

Today  the  same  situation  exists.  Men 
are  imemployed,  and  plans  for  projects 
the  public  badly  needs  gather  dust  in  the 
engineers'  file  cabinets  for  want  of  money 
to  finsoice  them. 

In  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area,  40 
percent  of  all  workers  in  the  building 
trades  are  jobless.  Nearly  one  out  of 
every  two  carpenters,  bricklayers,  labor- 
ers, and  all  the  other  kinds  of  building 
tradesmen  are  without  work.  In  numbers, 
25,000  idle  men  could  be  put  to  work 
within  months  building  the  things  the 
public  needs. 

In  communities  across  the  Nation, 
roads  must  be  built  and  repaired,  sewers 
need  to  be  constructed,  hospitals  need  to 
be  expanded  and  modernized.  Recreation 
centers  are  needed  in  our  cities.  The  Ust 
could  go  on. 

Just  this  week,  officials  of  Macomb 
County  informed  me  that  they  could 
have  $6  miUion  in  construction  projects 
imderway  in  short  order — if  they  had  the 
money.  The  list  of  projects  encompasses 
a  wide  range  of  public  services — a  new 
library  building,  a  training  center  for 
firemen,  an  expansion  of  the  county  en- 
gineering building,  the  development  of 
three  parks,  a  nature  interpretive  center 
at  another,  and  facilities  for  the  Sheriff's 
Marine  Patrol. 

The  city  manager  of  one  medium -sized 
city  in  my  congressional  district  esti- 
mates that  he  could  have  a  $75,000  pav- 
ing and  sewer  project  underway  within 
2  months — ^if  he  just  had  the  money.  That 
project  would  provide  jobs  for  75  to  100 
men. 

He  has  preliminary  designs  for  a  $2 
million  sewer  project,  but  he  told  me: 
"I've  just  had  to  put  it  on  the  shelf,  since 
I  can't  find  the  money  to  pay  for  it." 

The  drain  commissioner  of  Macomb 
Cdunty  informs  me  that  he  has  a  back- 
log of  projects  totaling  $50  million  await- 
ing financing  and  he  could  put  several 
million  to  use  almost  immediately. 
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These  are  projects  which  are  nee  led 
by  the  people.  They  will  have  to  be  buHt — 
if  not  now,  then  as  soon  as  funds  bec(^e 
available. 

By  making  money  available  to  Jthe 
cities  under  this  Accelerated  Puplic 
Works  Act,  we  will  be  putting  peopl^  to 
work  on  jobs  that  need  doing.  The  [In- 
fusion of  these  public  works  funds  ipto 
our  depressed  communities  will  not  imly 
benefit  those  in  the  construction  indus- 
try, but  will  stimulate  the  economy  gien- 
erally,  restoring  jobs  to  other  workers 
who  are  now  idle  because  of  the  Nijcon 


recession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recession  in  the  con- 
struction industry  has  been  produceq  by 
the  deliberate  economic  policies  of  jthe 
administration.  Just  last  week,  Speajker 
Albert  pointed  out  that  the  administra- 
tion has  "frozen"  more  than  $11  blljlon 
in  funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  pri- 
marily for  urban  development.  I 

The  withholding  of  Federal  funt^ng 
for  basic  water  and  sewer  grants  lind 
urban  renewal,  for  example,  has  denied 
work  for  thousands  of  construction  work- 
ers across  the  Nation. 

fhe  Nation's  economy,  msiny  of  jthe 
men  who  are  now  unemployed,  and  our 
cities  would  benefit  by  the  immediate 
release  of  these  frozen  fvmds,  and  I  h  ope- 
that  the  administration  will  free  tliem 
immediately. 

But  we  also  need  the  Accelerated  Pub- 
lic Works  Act.  Mr.  Speaker.  We  have  Idle 
men.  and  we  have  work  that  needs  t^  be 
done.  Let  us  put  these  men  to  work— -for 
their  benefit,  and  for  the  benefit  oq  all 
our  citizens. 


THE  GALLEY  CASE 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Uiider 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle 
man  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Hagan)  is  reqog 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tery 
vocal  and  overwhelming  written  resp<  nsi 
to  the  conviction  of  Lt.  William  CalUy  is 
evident  to  us  all.  In  the  face  of  the 
obvious  concern,  dismay,  and  intense  ex- 
pressions of  disbelief  of  my  First  District 
constitutency,  the  State  of  Georgia,  ajid 
the  Nation.  I  wired  the  President  on 
April  1st  as  follows : 

On  behalf  of  myself  euul  the  good  peop  e  of 
the  First  District  In  Georgia,  I  strongly  and 
respectfully  urge  that  you  grant  a  full  pa:  don 
to  Lt.  William  Calley,  thereby  restoring  i  alth 
and  trust  In  the  American  principle  for 
which  American  men  have  fought  and  pled 
throughout  omi  nation's  history. 

This  unprecedented  reaction  of  the 
American  people  to  a  serviceman's  pi  ght 
necessitates  action  out  of  the  ordir  ary 
by  those  in  authority.  I  for  one  am  <on- 
tlnuing  to  watch  all  developments  md 
attitudes  in  connection  with  the  casp  of 
Lt.  William  Calley. 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  EDGAR  HOOVE  H 

The  SPEAKER  pro   tempore.   Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gertle 
man  from  Louisiana   iMr.  Passman^ 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
quent  attacks  on  that  great  patrlo, 
Edgar  Hoover,  are  indeed  cause  for  al^rm 


because  we  now  find  that  some  of  our  Ill- 
advised  top  leaders  have  joined  the  ranks 
of  those  who  are  villifjring  this  great 
American.  I  would  not  be  worthy  of  the 
honor  and  trust  that  my  constituents 
have  placed  in  me  if  I  did  not  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  these  frequent,  im- 
called  for  attacks  on  this  great  Amer- 
ican— some  by  design,  some  through  be- 
ing ill  advised,  and  some  by  those  who 
resort  to  snap  judgment. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  has  so  ably 
directed  the  FBI,  Is  a  symbol  of  Ameri- 
canism at  its  best;  a  sjmibol  of  what  is 
right  and  good;  a  symbol  of  great 
courage,  who  can,  and  will,  state  the  facts 
as  they  are  so  as  to  protect  the  things 
that  made  our  country  so  great,  free,  and 
strong.  I  hold  this  great  American  In  high 
esteem,  as  most  all  Americans  do,  and  in 
my  considered  judgment,  based  on  his 
record  as  FBI  Director  for  many  years, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  needs  no  defense.  His 
record  for  integrity,  for  right,  for  courage 
and  love  of  country  stands  as  a  beacon 
to  which  all  Americans  should  point  with 
pride  and  admiration. 

My  prayers  are,  and  my  hope  is,  that 
the  Supreme  Architect  of  the  Universe 
will  spare  him  for  many,  many  more 
years  so  that  he  may  continue  to  serve 
the  country  that  he  loves  so  much.  And 
let  the  record  show  that  you  do  not  Judge 
a  man  by  the  number  of  years  he  has 
lived,  but  how  he  has  lived  his  life 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  a  young  man  in  his 
thinking  and  in  his  everyday  labors  to 
help  keep  America  as  our  Founding 
Fathers  meant  for  it  to  be.  We  need  his 
advice  and  services  now  more  than  ever 
before. 


is 

fre- 
,  J. 


RUSSIA'S  NEW  BOLSHEVIK  REVOLU- 
TION EXPANSIONISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rus- 
sian imperialists  have  apparently  foimd 
a  solution  to  their  population  control 
problem  that  is  in  addition  to  the  salt 
mines  in  Siberia  and  purges — world 
domination. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  the  Krem- 
lin has  expanded  its  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  influence  to  every 
countrj-  in  Southeast  Asia  which  Red 
China  has  traditionally  considered  its 
own  backyard. 

On  March  10  in  my  remarks  on  "U.S. 
Soviet  Policy  in  Southeast  Asia" — page 
6005 — I  concluded  that  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  U.S.  troops  in  a  "no  win" 
war  in  South  Vietnam  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now  that  the  United  States  has 
lost  face  by  not  ending  the  war  in  victory 
and  is  talking  of  withdrawal  as  a  policy, 
the  many  former  pro-West  nations  are 
turning  to  Russia  for  alliance  and  pro- 
tection against  Red  Chinese  expansion. 

Reports  from  Latin  America  show  that 
all  but  five  Latin  American  nations;  that 
is.  Paraguay,  Ecuador.  Guyana,  Suri- 
nam, and  French  Guiana  have  diplo- 
matic or  trade  relations  with  either 
Moscow  or  Peiping  and  Hanoi.  And  in 
Havana,  Moscow's  Embassy  supplies 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  propa- 
ganda for  anti-U.S.  broadcasts. 
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In  Africa,  Soviet  armed  guerrillas  and 
Communist  puppet  states  seek  to  vio- 
lently overthrow  the  stable  civilized 
governments  of  South  Africa  which  the 
American  people  are  repeatedly  told  is 
being  done  to  eliminate  apartheid.  Com- 
munism must  then  be  favored  over  free- 
dom if  in  a  segregated  nation. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  administration 
had  even  suggested  an  integrated  United 
States-Soviet  "peace  keeping"  force  to  be 
stationed  between  the  Arabs  and  Israe- 
lis— a  most  unpeaceful  position. 

Naval  experts  warn  of  escalated  Rus- 
sian naval  activity  and  presence  in  the 
Caribbean  as  well  as  the  Mediterranean. 
And  in  Washington  another  anti  this 
and  that  is  scheduled. 

Russia's  aggressive  expansionism  is  on 
the  march  worldwide  and  at  a  time  when 
U.S.  influence  is  diminishing.  Those 
foreign  aid  dollars  bought  no  lasting 
friends. 

Who  says  the  international  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  is  a  myth? 

I  insert  several  news  clippings; 
[Prom  the  Newsweek  Magazine, 
Apr.  12,  1971] 
Russia  in  Southeast  Asia 

Despite  the  olive  branch  that  Lieonid  Brezh- 
nev extended  to  Communist  China  at  last 
week's  Soviet  Party  Congress,  Moscow  and 
Peking  remain  bitter  foes.  In  recent  months, 
both  Communist  giants  have  continued  to 
reinforce  their  garrisons  along  the  4,000-mlIe 
border  between  them.  And  less  ostentatious- 
ly— but  no  less  significantly — the  Kremlin 
has  begun  to  expand  Its  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic and  military  Influence  In  the  area  that 
China  has  traditionally  considered  to  be  Its 
own  backyard — Southeast  Asia.  "The  Rus- 
sians aren't  coming  to  Southeast  Asia."  a 
Western  diplomat  stationed  In  the  area  com- 
mented last  week.  "They've  already  arrived." 

So  they  have.  In  the  last  two  years  since 
^  Brezhnev  audaciously  proposed  the  forma- 
tion of  an  antl-Chlnese  "Asian  collective  se- 
curity system,"  the  Russians  seem  to  have 
relegated  that  idea  to  the  back  burner.  But, 
meantime,  the  Soviet  presence  In  Southeast 
Asia — a  part  of  the  world  that  once  regarded 
the  Russians  with  about  the  same  enthusi- 
asm as  an  epidemic  of  smallpox — has  been 
expanding  at  an  Impressive  rate.  Today,  in 
every  major  city  In  Southeast  Asia  outside 
of  South  Vietnam,  It  Is  conmionplace  to  see 
Russian  seamen,  diplomats,  trade  offlclala 
and  uniformed  Aeroflot  crews.  Posters  ad- 
vertising the  wonders  of  Soch's  pebbly 
beaches  and  the  Bolshol  ballet  are  promi- 
nently displayed  in  the  windows  of  Soviet 
cultural  centers  from  Singapore  to  Vien- 
tlame.  Sleek  Soviet  commercial  airliners 
touch  down  In  Southeast  Asia  capitals.  The 
Philippine  Oovernment  Is  expected  to  estab- 
lish full  diplomatic  relations  with  Moscow 
m  the  near  future.  Malaysia  and  Singapore 
have  already  done  so. 

None  of  this  would  have  been  possible 
without  a  fundamental  change  In  attitude 
on  the  part  of  Southeast  Asian  leaders.  This 
shift  was  summed  up  last  week  by  Singa- 
pore's pro-Western  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan 
Yew.  Commenting  on  the  prospect  that  a  So- 
viet fleet  win  soon  be  operating  In  Asian  wa- 
ters, Lee  declared :  "The  Soviet  naval  capacity 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  South  China 
Sea  can  be  a  counterpoise  to  China's 
weight  ...  on  the  littoral  countries  of  Asia 
and  Southeast  Asia." 

Statements  like  Lee's  underline  a  new 
power  reality  in  Southeast  Asia.  Compared 
with  that  of  the  U.S.,  the  Soviet  presence  in 
the  area  may  still  be  small.  But  it  Is  there, 
and  It  Is  growing.  "It  Is  Inevitable  for  our 
fleet  at  Vladivostok  to  criilse  both  in  the 
China  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,"  a  Soviet 
diplomat  said  recently.  And.  a  senior  West- 
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am  diplomat  In  Southeast  Asia  expressed  It 
♦ijiB  way:  "This  Is  just  the  beginning.  The 
Soviet  entry  into  Southeast  Asia  Is  part  of 
A  whole  new  expansionist  world  strategy  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians." 

Moscow's  reasons  for  moving  Into  South- 
east Asia  are  twofold.  In  general  terms,  the 
Russians  feel  that  as  a  superpower  their 
country  should  acquire  the  same  kind  of 
global  Influence  enjoyed  by  the  U.S.  since 
World  War  II.  To  achieve  that  Influence,  they 
seek  in  Asia,  as  In  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  bases  for  the  Soviet  Navy 
and  fruitful  economic  relations.  Specifical- 
ly, of  course,  the  Soviet  expansion  Into  Asia 
slros  at  weakening  Chinese  Influence  there. 

Happily  for  the  Soviets,  their  goals  have 
neatly  dovetailed  with  the  changing  inter- 
ests of  most  of  the  Southeast  Asian  countries 
themselves.  Like  the  Russians,  most  of  the 
leaders  of  Southeast  Asia  are  resolutely  antl- 
Chlnese.  not  only  for  historic  and  ethnic  rea- 
sons, but  because  of  Peking's  continuing 
oollcy  of  supporting  Insurgencies  aimed  at 
overthrowing  their  governments.  UntU  a  few 
years  ago,  all  of  these  nations  relied  wholly 
on  the  U.S.  to  serve  as  their  guarantor 
against  both  possible  Chinese  external  ag- 
gression and  against  Internal  subversion.  But 
m  light  of  President  Nixon's  decision  to  re- 
duce the  American  presence  In  Asia,  there  Is 
great  uncertainty  throughout  the  area  over 
the  future  course  of  U.S.  Involvement.  In 
every  Asian  capital,  government  oflBclals  ask 
visiting  U.S.  officials  the  same  question :  "How 
long  will  the  U.S.  stay?" 

No  one — perhaps  not  even  Mr.  Nixon — 
really  knows  the  answer  to  that  question. 
And  In  the  meantime,  the  Soviet  entry  Into 
the  area  has  given  the  Asian  governments  an 
alternative  counterweight  to  China.  As  one 
Singapore  diplomat  put  It,  "I'rankly,  the 
only  way^fbr  us  and  most  of  the  other  na- 
tions in'^utheast  Asia  to  preserve  our  In- 
dependefice  Is  to  have  a  balance  of  the  big 
powers  In  the  area." 

Nor  do  the  Asians  seek  a  counterweight 
only  against  China.  In  the  case  of  the  Phlllp- 
Dlnes,  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Moscow  would  give  Manila  an 
alternative  to  U.S.  aid  and  political  support. 
"We  desperately  need  aid."  says  a  close  as- 
sociate of  President  Ferdinand  Marcos,  "and 
the  Soviets  would  give  us  another  place  to  go 
for  help."  At  present.  It  Is  Illegal  for  Plllplnoe 
to  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  legisla- 
tion permitting  such  trade  has  been  Intro- 
duced (and  Is  expected  to  pass) .  and  Presi- 
dent Marcos  Is  expected  to  name  a  delega- 
tion for  trade  talks  with  the  Russians  In  the 
near  future.  Formal  relations  with  Moscow, 
said  Marc  36  in  his  January  state  of  the  na- 
tion address,  are  "only  a  matter  of  time." 

NEUTRALrrr 

Other  Southeast  Asian  nations  have  their 
own  reasons  for  welcoming  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Russians.  Laos  and  Cam- 
IxxUa,  both  engaged  in  a  bloody  struggle 
with  Communist  Insurgents  and  their  spon- 
sors in  Hanoi,  prize  their  Soviet  embassies 
as  proof  of  their  "neutrality"  In  world  af- 
fairs. In  Bangkok,  government  ofllclals  see 
the  Russians  as  a  possible  foil  against  the 
Chinese  should  Peking  ever  start  to  exert 
real  pressure  on  Thailand.  And  more  Im- 
mediately. TTial  ofSclals  have  signed  a  new 
trade  agreement  with  the  Russians  In  an 
effort  to  break  Japan's  current  stranglehold 
on  the  Thai  economy. 

It  Is  In  Malaysia,  however,  that  Soviet 
hopes  seem  to  run  highest.  Since  the  two 
countries  established  formal  relations  In 
1968.  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Kuala  Lumpur 
has  grown  In  size  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
Western  diplomats  now  believe  it  will  be  the 
regional  headquarters  for  Russian  activities 
in  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  Secret  negotiations 
have  been  conducted  between  Soviet  ofHclals 
and  their  counterparts  In  Kuala  Lumpur 
for  Soviet  aid  In  reorganizing  the  Malaysian 


Navy,  expanding  the  air  force  and  providing 
artillery,  tanks  and  modern  weapons. 

SMUXS 

In  all  of  this,  the  Soviets  have  been 
adept  at  overcoming  the  antl-Communlst 
feelings  of  the  governments  Involved.  To  as- 
arure  the  local  governments  that  they  are  not 
rabid  revolutionaries,  the  Russians  smile 
their  blandest  smiles  everywhere  In  South- 
east Asia.  And,  aa  one  Western  diplomat 
noted,  "Now  that  the  Chinese,  too,  have 
adopted  a  smile  c&mpalgn  (page  57) ,  the  Rus- 
sians are  attempting  to  make  their  smiles 
even  bigger."  They  are  try\ii%  hard  to  ahow 
that,  unlike  the  "savage  unreasonable  Chi- 
nese Maoists,"  they  are  "good"  Communists. 
The  old  revolutionary  Image  Is  carefully 
avoided.  One  recent  Soviet  vlsltOT"  to  Manila, 
a  woman  official  named  Valentlna  Lubomud- 
rova,  arrived  In  the  PlUplno  capital  looking 
like  a  Western  tourist,  complete  with  a  huge 
topaz  ring  and  a  heavy  gold  bracelet.  Staring 
at  this  vision,  one  airport  worker  turned  to 
a  colleague  and  remarked :  "Do  you  think  she 
Is  really  a  Russian?" 

In  a  far  more  fundamental  compromise, 
the  Russians  have  not  hesitated  to  criticize 
the  various  Insurgent  groups  of  Southeast 
Asia,  most  of  which  owe  their  allegiance  to 
Peking  anyway.  Thus,  In  Phnom  Penh,  a 
Russian  diplomat  baa  characterized  the 
Khmer  Rouge  as  "a  few  hungry  peasants." 
In  T'haUand,  a  Russian  publicly  commented 
that  "the  guerrillas  are  merely  a  bunch  of 
jungle  bandits."  And  In  Rangoon,  another 
Soviet  diplomat  contemptuously  dismissed 
the  Chinese -backed  guerrillas  in  Burma  as 
"tribal  terrorists."  As  one  veteran  Southeast 
Asian  observer  explained  It:  "The  Russians 
are  setting  a  precedent  In  the  area  by  say- 
ing that  they  will  support  the  governments 
In  power,  whether  It  is  Ne  Win  In  Burma  or 
Marcoe  In  the  Philippines.'" 

ECONOMIC  Am 

Still,  the  Russians  have  experienced  fail- 
ures as  well  as  successes  In  Asia.  In  In- 
donesia— the  most  populous  country  in  the 
area — they  still  have  not  recovered  from  the 
setback  they  received  during  the  1965  antl- 
Communlst  upheaval.  But  If  the  Russians  are 
disliked  In  Djakarta,  they  know  that  the  In- 
donesians need  them,  both  for  possible 
economic  aid  and  as  a  potential  ally  against 
the  Red  Chinese,  whom  the  Indonesians  de- 
spise even  more  than  they  do  the  Russians. 
Recently.  In  fact.  President  Suharto  ordered 
his  Cabinet  minlEters  to  buy  more  goods 
from  the  Soviet  bloc.  And  Moscow,  after  re- 
fusing for  the  past  three  years  to  sell  spare 
parts  for  the  military  equipment  It  supplied 
Indonesia  In  the  Sukarno  days,  has  now 
agreed  to  do  so. 

Thus  far,  It  Is  not  clear  Just  how  the  Soviet 
move  into  Southeast  Asia  will  affect  the 
three  powers  already  operating  In  the  area — 
China,  Japan  and  the  U.S.  And  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  each  of  these  nations  has  re- 
sponded differently  to  the  challenge.  No 
doubt  because  the  Soviet  moves  are  aimed 
chiefly  at  China,  Peking  has  responded  most 
violently.  Radio  Peking  almost  nightly  com- 
plains of  the  Russian  "neo-lmpwrlallst"  en- 
croachment. By  contrast,  the  Japanese,  who 
dominate  the  area  economically  and  Inher- 
ently mistrust  the  Soviets,  have  made  no 
moves  yet  to  counter  the  Russian  presence. 
Their  failure  to  do  so  may  stem  from  po- 
litical caution,  but  it  could  also  reflect  a 
feeling  that  another  coimter  to  the  VS.  In 
Asia  could  some  day  be  useful. 

As  for  American  diplomats  In  the  area, 
they  are  divided  over  whether  the  Soviets 
p^se  a  strategic  challenge  to  UJB.  Interests. 
All  agree  that  Soviet  diplomatic  and 
economic  Influence  wiU  Increase  as  the  VS. 
presence  in  the  area  declines.  But  they  are 
split  over  whether  the  Soviets  will  ever  have 
the  military  and  economic  might  to  serloualy 
challenge  U.S.  power  and  Influence  in  the 


area.  And  some  question  whether  the  Rus- 
sian tide,  for  good  or  111,  can  possibly  be  held 
back.  As  one  American  diplomat  said,  Some 
of  t^e  older  Americans  out  here — those  who 
grew  up  in  the  Foreign  Service  vmder  John 
Poster  Dulles — believe  that  we  must  flght 
to  keep  the  Communists  out  at  all  costs.  I 
don't  agree  with  that.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  we  are  going  to  have  to  live  with 
the  Soviets  In  all  areas  of  the  world.  Includ- 
ing this  one." 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Apr.  4,   19711 

Latin   America  Lost   Its   Pear   of   Marxism 

During  Last  Decade 

(By  William  Qlandonl) 

A  decade  or  so  ago,  Latin  America  seemed 
deathly  afraid  of  communism.  Times  have 
changed. 

In  the  1960s,  so  widespread  was  the  rejec- 
tion of  anything  that  had  to  do  with  Marx- 
ism-Leninism, or  whatever  the  euphemism 
of  the  moment  was.  that  even  Pldel  Castro 
waited  until  he  had  been  in  power  In  Cuba 
almost  three  years  before  confessing  that  he 
was  a  Marxist. 

It  was  not  until  the  Cuban  revolutionary 
leader's  five-hour-long  radio  and  TV  appear- 
ance, late  the  mght  of  Dec.  1,  1961.  that  Cas- 
tro admitted:  "I'm  a  Marxlst-Lemnlst  and 
will  be  a  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  until  the  last  day 
of  my  life." 

Castro  himself  said  then  that  be  felt  Justi- 
fied in  having  concealed  his  Communist  sym- 
pathies for  so  many  years.  Cubans  would  not 
have  accepted  him.  had  they  known  he  was 
a  Marxist. 

But  that  was  1961. 

Now  Marxism  or  socialism,  which  are  the 
words  they  use  to  avoid  naming  what  the 
United  States  chooses  to  call  "communism. " 
seems  to  have  broader  appeal. 

The  evidence  is  widespread.  Costa  Rica, 
long  famed  as  one  of  the  most  democratic 
nations  in  the  hemisphere,  is  the  latest  case 
In  point. 

There,  President  Jose  Plgueres,  a  founding 
father  of  Latin  America's  "democratic  left," 
Itself  recommended  as  an  antidote  to  com- 
munism in  the  hemisphere  10  years  ago,  took 
the  lead  in  negotiations  that  led  to  the  re- 
cent establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Figueres  first  gained  fame  In  1948  by  lead- 
ing an  "antl-Communlst  revolution,"  and. 
In  1959,  Journeyed  to  Havana  to  suggest  that 
Cuba  align  Itself  with  the  United  States  in 
the  "cold  war"  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Actually,  Costa  Rica  was  Just  the  latest 
of  the  non-Communist  Latin  countries  to 
strike  up  relations  with  Moscow.  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Mexico, 
Peru,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela  took  the  step 
earlier. 

Economic  considerations,  specifically  the 
desire  to  "diversify  markets,"  played  a  big 
part  in  Costa  Rica's  decision — despite  the 
fact  that  Latin  America's  experience  with 
Soviet  trade  and  aid  plans  has  been  any- 
thing but  satisfactory.  While  the  Russians 
readily  agreed  to  take  Costa  Rlcan  coffee, 
Bolivian  tin,  Chilean  copper  and  the  other 
traditional  Latin  raw  materials  exports,  the 
goods  they  offer  In  return  have  proven  of 
dubious  value. 

Ask  the  Mexican  car  dealer  who  had  a  con- 
signment of  Moskovlch  autos  on  hand  for 
years.  Or  the  Colombian  police,  about  their 
Soviet-built  general  purpose  vehicles.  Or 
Cuba,  itself,  about  the  Soviet  farm  ma- 
chinery It  got  for  mechanizing  the  sugar  in- 
dustry. None  of  It  lived  up  either  to  prom- 
ises or  to  expectations. 

Some  diplomatic  observers  insist  that  the 
real  reason  the  Latin  countries  seek  to  have 
missions  in  Moscow,  Havana,  Peking  or  other 
Communist  capitals  Is  to  placate  native  ex- 
tremists. 

Yet  events  In  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Argentina, 
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Colombia  and  Venezuela  suggest  that  do- 
mestic extremists  are  not  all  that  easily  mol- 
lified. Even  election  and  inauguration  of  t^ 
admittedly  Marxist  government  In  Chile  h|» 
not  brought  an  end  to  extremist  troublf- 
maltlng  in  that  country. 

(From  the  Son  Diego  Union.  Apr.  4,  197|] 

Hanoi  Has   Cttban   Accent 

(By  Pablo  Baaslm) 

Caracas,  Venxzttsla. — Cuba's  offlclal  radi_ 
stations  have  taken  on  the  Job  of  becomlnig 
the  dally  Latin  American  voices  for  North 
Vietnam  and  their  Viet  Cong  sympathizer*. 

As  presented  by  the  Cubans,  the  ne\»8 
broadcasts  contain  constant  attacks  agalnat 
the  United  SUtes.  The  White  House  and  the 
Pentagon  for  "genocide"  without  any  "reganl 
for  Asian  lives." 

Radio  Havana,  the  key  station,  claims  to 
support  Its  charges  of  "American  attempts 
against  the  lives  of  Asians"  by  picking  \^j 
reports  from  U.S.  news  agencies  which  some- 
times contain  material  unfavorable  to  thje 
Allied  war  effort  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Reix>rts  of  casualties  favoring  the  Commx^ 
nlsts  are  usually  quoted  by  the  three  station^ 
giving  credit  to  American  agencies  reporting 
from  Saigon,  Phncxn  Penh  or  any  other  datei- 
Une  In  Indochina.  '■ 

"American  Imperialistic  troops  suffered 
heavy  casualties  today  In  South  Vletnanj, 
eighteen  helicopters  and  four  planes  shot 
down.  Twenty-flve  South  Vietnamese  soldleni 
killed"  .  .  .  the  Cuban  stations  report. 

But  none  of  the  stations  give  account  dS 
casualties  or  damages  InfUcted  to  the  Conf 
munlsts.  I 

The  station's  coverage  of  the  war  In  Indoi- 
chlna  Is  a  part  of  Pldel  Castro's  propaganda 
machinery  against  the  United  States  anj 
several  of  the  republics  which  Havana  oon^ 
slders  as  "puppets  of  American  Imperlallam.*' 

The  news  broadcasts  and  the  conunentarle^ 
read  every  day  over  the  long  and  short  wave 
facUltes  at  the  three  powerful  stations  hav^ 
been  prepared  by  a  board  of  editors.  Materia 
la  frequently  provided  by  the  North  Vletnaf 
meee.  South  Vietnam's  National  Llberatlo* 
Front  (Viet  Cong)  and  the  Soviet  embasslei 
In  Havana. 

Radio  Havana,  for  Instance,  allows  8  to  1> 
minutes  of  news  on  Indochina  during  Its  26f 
minute  broadcasts  three  times  a  night. 

The  same  report  on  Indochina  Is  read  li 
English.  Spanish,  French  Creole  (for  Haltli 
Martinique  and  Ouadaloupe).  Portuguese 
( for  Brazil )  and  Indian  languages  of  Mexico^ 
OuAtemala,  and  Paraguay. 

Radio  Llberaclon  devotes  15  minutes  to 
world  and  Cuban  news  every  hour.  Of  thee^ 
5  minutes  are  dedicated  to  Indochina's  re* 
port*  from  Hanoi,  Saigon.  Moscow,  Peking 
and  Paris. 

The  same  space  is  used  by  the  Voice 
Cuba. 
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NtxoN  Rttlis  Out  STATiomNO  Russians  oii 

TSBArLT   BOBOBS 

(By  Tbomaa  B.  Boss)  j 

President  Nixon  has  ruled  out  the  station^ 
ing  of  any  Russian  troops  on  Israel's  borderi 
If  they  participate  with  the  United  States  m 
a  United  Nations  peace-keeping  force  In  tha 
Middle  Bast.  { 

Reliable  administration  soorces  repcvte^ 
that  a  top-level  study  la  underway  to  deter- 
mine how  best  to  deploy  troops  of  Russia,  tha 
United  States,  and  other  countries  within 
the  peace-keeping  force. 

Recognizing  Israel's  extreme  sensltlvltyi 
about  the  Riuslans.  Nixon  reportedly  laid 
down  one  firm  guideline  In  advance:  That 
RTiasian  troops  must  be  kept  as  far  as  poa-* 
slbls  from  the  new  Israeli  borders. 

(United  Press  International  repori»  Zarael 
has  agreed  to  provide  the  United  States  with 


guidelines  for  drawing  up  a  Mid-east  peace 
settlement  map,  but  has  made  It  clear  It  will 
not  give  up  Its  secure  borders  in  exchange  for 
an  International  peace-keeping  force. 

(Government  sources  told  UPI  that  Prime 
Minister  Oolda  Melr  and  top  cabinet  aides 
had  decided  to  give  the  United  States  "guid- 
ing principles"  on  what  It  would  consider 
acceptable  Arab-Israeli  borders  In  a  settle- 
ment.) 

Israel  has  rejected  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers'  plan  for  a  U.N.  force,  Includ- 
ing UB.  and  Russian  troops,  at  Sharm  El 
Sheikh  and  has  expressed  strong  opposition 
to  a  Soviet  presence  In  any  part  of  the  peace- 
keeping oi>eratlon. 

However,  as  a  result  of  Foreign  Minister 
Abba  Eban's  talks  here  Friday  with  Rogers 
and  White  Hoiise  adviser  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
administration  officials  are  hopefiil  that: 

(1)  Israel  may  eventually  be  persuaded  to 
accept  Soviet  troops  In  a  UJ?.  force  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal  while  U.S.  and 
other  troops  do  the  patrolling  directly  on 
the  border  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 

(3)  The  canal  can  be  reopened  In  an  In- 
terim arrangement.  Including  partial  Israeli 
withdrawal,  while  the  cease-fire  and  the  U.N. 
peace  talks  continue. 

(3)  The  Sharm  El  Sheikh  Issue  can  be  com- 
promised by  separating  the  problem  of  occu- 
pancy from  that  of  sovereignty;  that  Is,  by 
Israel's  giving  up  Its  annexation  plan  and 
Egypt's  agreeing  to  lease  the  strategic  site 
to  Israel. 

Israel's  position  was  strongly  suppwrted 
yesterday  by  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  D- 
Mlnn.:  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D-Wash.;  Jacob 
K.  Javlts,  R-N.Y.,  and  Abraham  Rlblcoff,  D- 
Conn. 

They  criticized  the  Rogers  plan,  saying  It 
would  leave  Israel  vulnerable  and  expose  U.S. 
troops  to  a  possible  confrontation  with  the 
Russians. 

Sen.  J.  William  Pulbrlght,  D-Ark.,  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
came  to  Rogers'  defense,  warning  that  Israel 
would  lose  American  support  if  It  refused  to 
show  some  flexibility. 

"I  don't  believe  Israel  should  take  the 
United  States  for  granted,"  he  declared,  add- 
ing that  the  Jewish  state  seems  to  take  the 
position  "that  so  long  as  we  support  her, 
she  will  not  withdraw  from  anything." 

Jackson  argued:  It  is  difficult  to  Imagine 
a  more  short-sighted  and  dangerous  arrange- 
ment for  the  Middle  East  than  one  that 
forces  Israel  back  to  vulnerable  borders  and 
then  Installs  along  these  borders  the  military 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  ...  we  should 
be  trying  to  get  the  Russians  out  of  the 
Middle  East,  not  designing  plans  to  dig 
them  in." 

Humphrey  said  It  would  be  "the  height  of 
folly"  to  force  Israel  to  agree  to  withdrawal 
prior  to  negotiations  since  It  would  then  have 
"lost  any  bargaining  point." 

Rlblcoff  denounced  the  "folly  of  endanger- 
ing Israel's  security  by  forcing  a  return  to 
vulnerable  borders  in  exchange  for  vague 
Arab  assurances." 

Javlts  cautioned  that  there  Is  "in  our  na- 
tion a  great  reluctance  to  see  U.S.  forces 
stationed  In  the  Mideast  flash-points." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  4,   19711 

AaMs  From  East,  Wsst  Usxd  in  Atrica 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Luanda,  Angola. — Communist  and  Western 
countries  are  supplying  increasingly  sc^hls- 
tlcated  arsenals  to  the  opposing  sides  in  three 
guerrilla  wars  being  fought  In  Africa. 

Portugal  appears  to  need  little  direct  help 
from  her  NATO  allies  in  containing  the  black 
revolts  flaring  across  her  colonies  of  Angola, 
Mozambique  and  Portugese  Oulnea.  But 
whatever  help  Portugal  needs,  she  gets,  and 
the  need  Is  growing. 

Ftench-made  helicopters  are  becoming 
more  vital  to  the  Portuguese  as  they  switch 


to  more  aggressive  and  mobile  tactics.  Air- 
planes manufactured  In  West  Germany  drop 
napalm  and  crop-kUUng  herbicides  over  some 
contested  areas.  And  American  Jet  liners  are 
used  routinely  for  Portuguese  troop  move- 
ments to  and  within  the  embattled  prov- 
inces. 

The  guerrUlas,  divided  among  haU  a  dozen 
movements,  depend  on  Communist  countries 
for  an  estimated  80  to  90  per  cent  of  their 
supplies  and  training.  Some  turn  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  China  or  Cuba  out  of  Ideological 
kinship,  others  do  so  out  of  necessity.  An 
exception  to  the  general  pattern  U  an  An- 
golan exile  group  that  receives  Belgian  and 
American  weapons. 

The  source  of  war  materials  for  the  three 
confllcte  Is  becoming  a  highly  volatile.  If  con- 
fused. Issue.  Bach  side  attempts  to  exploit 
Its  cold  war  overtones,  while  deliberately 
clouding  the  question  of  Its  own  reliance  on 
outside  help. 

Weapons  used  by  the  Portuguese  stir  more 
controversy,  largely  because  aUles  like  France, 
West  Germany  and  the  United  States  say 
they  disapprove  of  Portugal's  efforts  to  hold 
her  colonies,  and  claim  they  are  not  aiding 
Lisbon's  war  effort. 

Portugal  manufactures  most  of  the  small 
arms  and  ammunition  she  needs  for  the  three 
separate  but  related  wars.  But  she  must  turn 
to  her  allies  for  big  items,  especially  air 
transport. 

Senior  Portuguese  officers  In  Angola  be- 
lieve, for  example,  that  the  10-year-old  strug- 
gle here  may  have  reached  a  decisive  point 
last  month  with  the  delivery  of  three  large 
French  manufactured  SA-330  helicopters  for 
use  across  this  vast  territory. 

Riding  with  Portuguese  troops  on  the  hell- 
copters'  first  combat  mission  In  late  February 
were  two  French  mechanics  checking  for 
modifications  needed  on  future  deliveries. 
They  were  sent  to  Angola  by  Bud  Aviation, 
the  French  company  that  builds  the  SA-330. 
The  mission  came  a  few  weeks  after  French 
President  Georges  Pompidou  pledged  In  Sen- 
egal that  France  would  stop  selling  to  South 
Africa  French  helicopters  aJad  other  weapons 
that  could  be  used  internally  against  a  black 
uprising. 

Paris  has  not  made  any  commitment  on 
the  Portuguese  territories,  where  guerrilla 
wars  are  In  progress. 

The  Portuguese  eilready  have  stationed  In 
the  three  territories  a  total  of  about  60 
French-made  Alouette  helicopters,  which 
carry  a  maximum  of  six  combat  soldiers  each. 
The  SA-330  can  cany  four  times  that  num- 
ber, and  will  greatly  expand  Portuguese  mo- 
bUlty. 

"Three  (SA  3308]  Is  enough  to  enable  our 
patrols  to  disrupt  the  guerrillas'  supply 
lines,"  said  a  high-ranking  intelligence  officer 
In  Angola  during  briefing. 

France  also  supplies  Noratlas  transport 
planes  and  Panhard  armored  cars  for  use  in 
Mozambique  and  perhaps  In  Angola. 

The  propaganda  debate  over  weapons  turns 
especially  bitter  on  the  guerrilla  accusation 
that  Portugal  uses  American  supplied  na- 
palm and  crop  destroyers  over  contested 
areas  much  as  U.S.  forces  do  In  Vietnam. 
Portugal  has  In  the  past  denied  using  napalm 
and  herbicides. 

Observations  and  Interviews  during  a  five- 
week  trip  through  the  three  territories  Indi- 
cated strongly  that  napalm  and  herbicides 
have  m  fact  been  used  In  the  three  areas. 
The  origin  of  the  materials  is  uncertain. 

Napalm  bombs  were  seen  stored  at  several 
bases  In  Angola  and  the  commander  of  the 
Portuguese  forces  in  Angola,  Gen.  Francisco 
da  Costa  Gomes,  readily  confirmed  in  an 
interview  that  his  forces  use  both  substances. 
"We  use  very  little  of  them,"  he  said.  "They 
are  not  very  good  for  us"  because  of  Angola's 
terrain.  "It  Is  easier  for  us  to  destroy  crops 
with  a  good  Infantry  squad." 

General  Gomes  emphatically  disputed  the 
guerrillas  on  the  effects  of  the  herbicides  on 
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the  population.  "They  do  not  affect  i)eople 
at  all  We  have  tested  them. ' 

Observation  of  scar  bums  and  defoliation 
In  wooded  area  of  all  three  territories  and 
private  conversations  with  Portuguese  mili- 
tary sources  suggest  that  napalm  and  herbi- 
cide use  by  the  Portuguese  has  almost  cer- 
tainly been  on  a  much  smalljr  scale  than 
the  American  effort  in  Vietnam. 

Portugal,  the  United  States  and  Australia 
were  the  only  countries  to  oppose  an  Inter- 
national ban  on  herbicides  considered  by  the 
United  Nations  In  1969. 

The  markings  on  the  grayish-blue  colored, 
100-pound  napalm  bombs  seen  In  Angola — 
Including  the  words  "In  end"  "napalm", 
and  the  letters  "RPX"  and  "MI/68"  do  not 
match  the  official  markings  placed  on  equiv- 
alent American  war  material. 

General  Gomes  and  other  Portuguese  offi- 
cials said  they  believe  Portugal  manufac- 
tures her  own  napalm.  They  were  less  posi- 
tive about  the  origin  of  the  herbicides. 

Since  1961  the  United  States  has  em- 
bargoed the  shipment  of  American  arms 
to  the  Portuguese  African  territories,  and 
has  received  assurances  from  Portugal  that 
military  equipment  supplied  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Is  not 
being  used  in  Aflrca. 

Partially  as  a  result  of  this,  the  Portuguese 
have  had  to  extend  the  operational  life  of 
many  old  American  weapons,  which  are  still 
being  used  throughout  the  colonies. 

PV-2  Harpoon  bombers,  built  27  years  ago 
to  bomb  Nazi  submarines,  are  still  fiylng 
sntl-guerrllla  missions  In  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique, as  are  aged  Harvard  T-6s.  The 
Angola  command  has  a  half-dozen  opera- 
tional Korean-war  vintage  F-84  Jets,  and 
Mozambique  pilots  fly  the  F-84  and  a  few 
P-868. 

The  blggeft  need  modern  U.S.  equipment 
Is  filling  for  the  Portuguese  military  In 
Africa  is  Jet  transport.  Two  or  three  times 
every  week,  the  military  charters  Boeing 
727  Jetliners  from  the  government -owned 
airline  tJ  transport  troops  In  Mozambique. 
Charters  have  also  been  arranged  on  Boeing 
707s  to  bring  troops  from  Portugal  to  the 
three  territories. 

This  summer,  the  government  will  not 
have  to  go  through  the  motions  of  charter- 
ing the  planes  from  itself.  The  U.S.  approved 
a  few  months  ago  Boeing's  selling  two  7078 
directly  to  the  government. 

Portugal's  foreign  minister,  Rul  Patricio, 
said  flatly  In  a  recent  Interview  In  Lisbon 
that  Portugal  would  not  give  any  assur- 
ances about  the  use  of  the  planes. 

"If  I  buy  an  American  car,  can  America 
tell  me  how  I  can  use  It?"  he  asked.  "If  I 
want  to  drive  It  In  Africa,  I  will  drive  It  In 
Africa.  The  Boeing  Is  not  an  arm,"  he  said 
with  ,1  sm'l?. 

An  American  diplomat  in  Lisbon  who  de- 
fended the  sale  used  almost  the  same 
words:  The  707  Is  not  an  arm.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Portuguese  already  are  using 
Boeings  for  military  transport. 

Patricio  also  dismissed  guerrilla  claims 
that  NATO  support  enables  Portugal  to  carry 
on  the  costly,  widespread  wars.  "It  is  not 
true.  We  are  complaining  to  our  NATO  allies 
that  they  don't  give  us  any  support.  They 
won't  even  give  us  political  support  In 
Africa." 

Portu^l  has  about  140,000  of  Its  190,000- 
man  army  in  its  African  territories.  Military 
experts  agree  that  the  Infantry  division  ear- 
marked for  mobilization  with  NATO  forces 
If  needed  is  below  50  per  cent  of  Its  NATO 
requirement  because  of  the  strain  of  the 
wars. 

West  Germany  Is  playing  a  key  role  in 
providing  modern  small  aircraft — there  are 
»  doaen  G-91  Jet  fighters  manufactured  In 
West  Germany  stationed  In  Portuguese 
Oulnea,  and  about  eight  In  Mozambique. 

The  Portuguese  also  use  widely  the  German 
manufactured  Dornler  DO-27  light  aircraft 


for  reconnaissance,  strafing  and  some  light 
bombing. 

Most  of  the  guerrilla  movements,  which 
operate  independently  of  each  other,  have 
been  hammering  on  the  theme  of  NATO  aid 
to  Portugal  in  their  propaganda  for  the  past 
year,  apparently  in  attempts  to  embarrass 
the  Western  countries  enough  to  bring  a 
halt  to  arms  deliveries  to  Portugal,  or  per- 
haps to  get  Communist  countrios  to  Increase 
their  aid  to  the  insurgents. 

For  some  guerrilla  groups,  that  aid  is  al- 
ready considerable. 

The  most  effective  of  the  guerrilla  organi- 
zations is  one  known  as  PAICC,  which  is 
fighting  in  Portuguese  Guinea.  The  Soviets 
supply  It  with  sophisticated  long-range  mor- 
tars and  even,  according  to  the  Portu:guese, 
antiaircraft  guns.  PAICC  seems  to  be  able 
to  obtain  as  many  machine  guns,  automatic 
rlfies  and  mines  from  the  Soviet  bloc  as 
its  6,000  to  7,000  men  can  use. 

No  other  group  has  such  a  blank  check. 
The  Popular  Liberation  Movement  of  An- 
gola, known  as  MPLA,  is  supplied  vrith  both 
Soviet  and  Oommunlst  Chinese  weapons  less 
sophisticated  than  those  that  go  to  PAICC, 
weapons  captured  by  the  Portuguese  suggest. 

The  other  major  exile  group  fighting  In 
Angola,  known  as  UPA,  has  long  been 
rumored  to  receive  covert  Western  help.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  the  Portuguese  captured  a 
new  American  recollless  rlfie  from  UPA 
guerrillas. 

Belgian  and  Israeli  weapons,  believed  to 
have  been  channeled  through  Congo-Kins- 
hasa, where  UPA  is  located,  are  also  found 
on  UPA  Insurgents.  UPA  is  considered  to  be 
friendly  to  the  West. 

Prelimo,  the  main  Mozambique  nationalist 
group,  depends  heavily  on  Chinese  weapons 
as  well  as  some  Soviet  bloc  shipments.  The 
Chinese  have  recently  greatly  Increased  their 
training  role  of  Frellmo  soldiers,  based  in 
Tanzania. 

The  organization  of  African  Unity  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Algeria,  individual 
African  countries  seem  to  contribute  little 
military  material  directly  to  the  guerrilla 
organizations.  African  states  appear  to  con- 
centrate on  financial  contributions  and  pro- 
viding bases  for  the  guerrillas. 

The  supply  of  weapons  to  the  combatants 
gives  East  and  West  a  definite  stake  in  the 
struggles  for  Portugese  Africa.  But  it  is  still 
uncertain  how  much  Influence  each  side  will 
gain  with  Its  clients. 

Asked  a  year  ago  by  an  American  con- 
gressman if  PAICC's  acceptance  of  Commu- 
nist arms  indicated  Communist  sympathies, 
guerrilla  leader  Amilcar  Cabral  snapped: 

"Portugal  accepts  NATO  arms  .  .  .  but 
Portugal  in  spite  of  that  says  they  don't 
accept  the  Ideology  of  NATO.  If  Portugal 
doesn't  accept  foreign  Ideology  why  should 
we?" 


THE  GALLEY  CONVICTION 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vehe- 
ment public  outcry  against  the  convic- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Calley  both  surprises 
and  disturbs  me.  My  mail  from  Arizonans 
is  intense: 

"A  great  miscarriage  of  Justice."  "He 
was  ordered  to  Vietnam  to  kill."  "Just 
doing  his  Job."  "I  demand  a  complete 
acquittal."  "Reinstate  his  honor."  "Be 
given  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross." 

To  all  of  these  people  I  have  to  say 
that,  yes,  Calley  is  in  a  sense  a  scape- 
goat— for  others  helped  create  the  con- 
ditions which  led  to  the  dark  events  at 
My  Lai. 


Yes,  it  is  wrong  to  see  a  few  lower  grade 
officers  and  enlisted  men  punished  while 
the  colonels  and  generals  who  encouraged 
and  winked  at  or  covered  up  My  Lai  go 
unctiarged. 

Yes,  war  involves  killing  and  soldiers 
are  trained  to  kill. 

Yes,  we  are  all  in  a  sense  guilty  of  My 
Lai.  The  airmen  who  kill  unseen  vil- 
lagers from  50,000  feet  are  perhaps  guilty. 
And  yes,  we  politicians  and  generals  who 
started  the  war  and  those  of  us  who  have 
been  unwilling  to  end  it  share  the  guilt. 

But  conceding  all  of  these  things,  I 
am  still  troubled  by  those  who  hail  Calley 
as  "an  American  prisoner  of  war,"  or  who 
applaud  him  for  doing  his  duty  "for  God 
and  Constitution."  I  am  disturbed  by 
those  who  would  give  Calley  a  hero's 
honor  and  have  him  address  the  Con- 
gress, and  by  those  who  demand  his  im- 
mediate release  and  exoneration. 

In  this  moment  of  national  anguish  I 
am  afraid  that  we  have  forgotten  some 
very  basic  facts: 

Perhaps  2,000,000  Americans  have 
served  in  Vietnam,  many  of  them  under 
pressures  and  dangers  more  deadly  than 
Calley  faced;  as  far  as  we  know  now  none 
of  them  lined  up  dozens  of  defenseless 
babies,  women  and  cliildren  for  slaughter. 
In  fact  My  Lai  came  to  light  originally 
only  because  an  American  lieutenant 
helicopter  pilot  saw  people  being  shot  in 
a  ditoh  and  tried  to  stop  the  slaughter. 
Some  American  soldiers  in  Calley's  pla- 
toon refu.sed  to  shoot  the  unarmed  civil- 
ians. 

It  is  false  to  say  that  Calley  alone  has 
been  singled  out  for  killing  Vietnamese 
civilians.  At  this  moment  there  are  75 
to  80  men  imprisoned  by  the  military  on 
similar  charges  arising  out  of  the  Viet- 
nam war — murder,  mainly  of  Vietnamese 
civilians.  Should  we  keep  these  men  is 
jail  for  killing  one  or  two  people  each 
and  release  a  man  convicted  of  killing  22? 

Calley  was  not  tried  by  a  jury  of  long- 
haired peaceniks.  All  but  one  of  the  men 
who  decided  that  he  had  violated  the 
rules  of  war  and  had  to  be  imprisoned 
were  fellow  combat  officers  who  had 
fought  in  Vietnam. 

Calley  was  not  framed.  He  admitted 
under  oath  that  he  shot  or  ordered  the 
shooting  of  substantial  numbers  of  nwi- 
combatants  who  posed  no  threat  to  him 
or  his  men.  Testimony  shows  without 
any  doubt  that  he  picked  up  a  baby, 
threw  him  into  a  dlteh,  and  shot  him.  He 
clubbed  an  old  man  with  his  rifle  butt, 
then  shot  him  in  the  head  at  point-blank 
range. 

His  defense  for  these  acts  was  that  he 
acted  imder  orders,  and  that  he  viewed 
all  villagers  of  any  age  as  the  enemy. 

There  was  little  evidence  of  any  order 
to  kill  babies  or  women.  And,  the  essence 
of  the  jury's  verdict  is  that  higher  or- 
ders is  not  an  excuse.  The  jury  decreed 
once  again  that  no  American  soldier 
has  an  obligation  to  carry  out  an  order 
which  is  against  the  basic  rules  of  hu- 
manity and  decency. 

Calley  is  a  pathetic  figure.  We  can  all 
learn  from  his  mistakes,  and  from  our 
agony  over  his  prosecution.  We  must 
give  him  every  legal  right  and  every 
legal  avenue  of  review.  In  the  end  we 
must  hope  and  believe  that  our  Judicial 
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system  will  treat  him  with  justice  te  m- 
pered  with  mercy. 

But  to  dismiss  these  charges  and  to 
relieve  him  of  all  accountability  woild 
shock  my  conscience  and  the  conscience, 
I  believe,  of  the  entire  world.  We  are  1  he 
Nation  which  tried  and  executed  Jtir 
criminals  at  Nuremburg.  We  supported 
the  doctrine  that  higher  orders  will  not 
justify  crimes  against  humanity,  ^e 
condemn  Hanoi  for  violating  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  war  prisoners.  This  is 
the  same  convention  which  prohibits  kJ  U- 
ing  unarmed,  surrendered  prisoners  of 
war. 

It  is  one  thing  to  argue  as  some  do 
that  the  punishment  for  Galley's  actions 
was  too  severe  or  that  the  charge  of 
premeditated  murder  was  inappropria :«. 
It  is  quite  another  to  argue  that  Galley 
should  go  unpunished,  or  be  given  a  par- 
don or  even  a  medal,  as  some  of  my  m  lil 
suggests. 

Pictures  and  personal  testimony  ma  ce 
it  clear  beyond  argument  that  some  of 
the  Mylai  victims  were  babies  clutch  ;d 
in  their  mothers'  arms,  and  young  ch  1- 
dren  struggling  in  vain  to  shield  evm 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  As  I  reud 
Galley's  testimony  he  does  not  deny  ec- 
ecuting  them.  He  says  he  had  be(n 
taught  that  they  were  the  enemy,  and 
that  his  orders  were  to  destroy  them. 

The  court  rejected  that  defense,  €  it 
the  arguments  will  be  renewed  on  r;- 
vlew  and  appeal,  which  will  take  the  case 
to  the  Gourt  of  Military  Appeals,  to  tl  le 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  finally  o 
the  President. 

Justice  has  been  done.  But  one  is  left  wH  h 
no  sense  of  elation,  only  sadness.  Sadness  f  )r 
Oalley,  for  his  victims,  for  the  men  wl.o 
testified  against  him  and  convicted  him.  f  >r 
all  of  us. 

That  statement  concluded  Lieutenant 
Galley's  conviction.  A  companion  pie<  e 
by  reporter  William  Greider,  who  cov- 
ered the  4 > 2-month  trial  for  the  Wast  - 
Ington  Post,  echoes  that  conclusion.  The  y 
summarize  my  feelings  well.  Because 
they  are  so  important  and  so  eloquen;, 
I  am  asking  that  they  be  reprinted  in  th  e 
Record.  I  can  only  agree  with  them,  ss 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  April  6,  197)  ] 
Callet's  Trial:    The  Moral  Qxtzstion  a»d 

BATTLEriELD    LaWS 

(By  WlUlam  Greider) 

Pr.  Bennino,  Ga. — Americans  have  chose  i 
some  strange  popular  heroes  In  the  last  dec  - 
ade.  but  none  of  them  was  a  convicted  mas  s 
murderer. 

This  is  the  guy,  remember,  who  was  he!  1 
responsible  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  for  "wast  - 
Ing"  22  llve«  He  picked  up  a  baby,  thre'ir 
him  Into  a  ditch  and  shot  him.  He  Is  ths 
soldier  who  butt-stroked  an  old  man  In  ths 
face,  then  shot  him  at  point-black  rang" 
and  blew  away  the  side  of  his  head.  Somi 
hero. 

But  the  public  clamored  for  Lt.  William  I . 
Galley's  release  and,  after  thousands  of  tele- 
grams. President  Nixon  responded  The  Pres- 
ident "personally  felt"  that  Galley  should 
not  be  confined  In  the  stockade  with  ths 
common  criminals. 

Lt.  Galley  spent  three  nights  In  Jail  an(  I 
don't  bet  any  big  money  that  he  will  eve ' 
return  to  prison  again.  The  pressure  agalns ; 
that  will  be  enormous. 

The  President's  personal  intervention  put. ; 


the  mlUtary  Judicial  system  on  notice  that, 
if  any  reviewing  officer  upholds  Galley's  con- 
viction and  sentence,  he  risks  re-lgnltlng  the 
public  anger — and  directing  more  heat  at 
their  commander-in-chief. 

For  comparison's  sake,  an  enlisted  man 
here  at  Port  Benning  was  sentenced  to  five 
years  In  prison  last  year  for  pushing  a  war- 
rant officer.  The  Air  Force  recently  sent  a 
colonel  away  for  three  years  for  smoking 
marijuana.  Howard  Levy,  the  doctor  who  re- 
fused to  train  soldiers  oound  for  Vietnam, 
served  two  years  for  disobeying  an  order. 

The  point  is  not  that  Galley  ought  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  prison.  On  the 
contrary,  his  lawyers  can  make  a  strong  ar- 
gument that,  in  terms  of  criminal  attitudes. 
Galley  has  already  been  rehabilitated  by  the 
ordeal  of  his  long  trial. 

The  question  Is:  if  the  President  and  the 
nation  reject  the  verdict  of  guilty,  rendered 
by  six  combat  veterans,  what  Is  left  of  the 
law  which  the  Army  attempted  ^^o  uphold — 
the  international  covenant  that,  even  in 
combat,  soldiers  do  not  shoot  defenseless 
people  who  are  captured  and  unarmed? 

If  that  principle  is  undone  by  the  public 
uproar  over  Galley's  conviction,  the  Army  Is 
stuck  with  a  different  kind  of  problem: 
should  It  give  up  the  battlefield  discipline 
required  by  U.S.  law  and  the  Geneva  Gon- 
ventions?  Should  it  open  the  doors  at  Ft. 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  release  all  the  other 
soldiers  convicted  of  the  same  offense  as 
Galley? 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Galley  Is  not 
the  first  American  soldier  prosecuted  for 
killing  people  In  the  middle  of  the  war.  There 
have  been  scores  of  men — soldiers  and  Ma- 
rines— tried  for  the  murder  of  Vietnamese 
captives  in  the  midst  of  combat  situations. 
Many  of  them  are  still  in  prison.  The  only 
difference  is  that.  Instead  of  22  people,  most 
of  them  killed  only  one  or  two. 

Right  now,  there  are  75  to  80  men  serving 
time  in  Ft.  Leavenworth  on  murder  charges 
which  originated  in  Vietnam.  Some  of  their 
victims  were  fellow  Americans,  but  most 
were  Vietnamese.  Some  of  them.  Just  like 
Galley,  still  have  their  appeals  pending.  Still 
more  are  imprisoned  at  the  Naval  Prison  in 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  where  convicted  Marines 
are  sent. 

They're  sitting  in  prison  unknown  while 
Lt.  Galley  Is  famous  and  confined  to  his 
quarters  on  post. 

On  the  left.  Senator  George  McGovern, 
certified  anti-war  spokesman,  declares  that 
Galley  should  not  be  held  responsible  be- 
cause his  crimes  were  part  of  a  larger  sick- 
ness, the  strategic  war  crimes  of  tJ.S.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

On  the  right,  the  legionnaires  chant  "war 
is  hell"  and,  likewise,  protest  the  verdict. 

If  you  follow  the  logic  of  either  position, 
Lt.  Galley  is,  as  his  defense  attorneys  kept 
saying,  "a  typical  American  youth  who  was 
fighting  for  his  country."  Or,  the  brutality 
of  Mylai  Is  not  distinguishable  from  the  gen- 
eral brutality  of  war,  especially  this  war. 

Millions  of  Americans  apparently  believe 
that,  but  six  Army  officers  did  not.  They  ap- 
preciated, after  listening  to  the  evidence  for 
four  months,  that  something  different  and 
obviously  wrong  happened  at  Mylai  and  Lt. 
Galley  was  to  blame  for  part  of  it. 

None  of  these  questions — which  need  an- 
swers and  which  have  undoubtedly  Influ- 
enced public  opinion — were  before  this  Jury. 
They  decided  a  much  narrower  point — that 
lumping  Lt.  Galley's  actions  together  indis- 
criminately with  other  GI's  is  slanderous  to 
thousands  of  men  who  did  not  shoot  babies, 
who  did  not  herd  their  prisoners  Into  an  Irri- 
gation ditch  and  execute  them. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  Galley  Is  the 
only  soldier  who  ever  did  that  (the  Army 
and  Marines,  by  the  cases  they  have  prose- 
cuted, admit  that  the  battlefield  crime  Is 
unusually  linked  to  this  war) .  That  does  not 


settle  the  accusations  of  greater  war  crimes 
committed  by  military  or  clvUlan  leaders 
who  designed  U.S.  strategy. 

Gonvlcting  Galley  did  not  absolve  any 
generals  for  the  devastation  of  village  after 
village  by  aerial  bombardment  or  poisoning 
the  wells  or  burning  huts  and  shooting  live- 
stock "Just  for  sport,"  as  one  Gharlie  Com- 
pany veteran  put  it.  But  letting  Galley  go 
does  not  bring  any  generals  closer  to  prose- 
cution either. 

The  lieutenant,  after  all,  was  not  Judged 
by  a  bunch  of  left-wing  peaceniks  or  by 
elitist  West  Pointers  looking  down  their 
noses  at  an  OGS  graduate  who  never  fin- 
ished college.  Most  of  the  Jurors  never 
finished  college  either.  They  too  have  been 
shot  at  in  battle,  wounded,  decorated  for 
bravery.  Five  of  them  served  longer  in  Viet- 
nam than  Galley. 

They  were  not  asked  to  determine  If  other 
Mylal's  ever  happened  elsewhere  in  the  war, 
though  perhaps  they  have  on  a  smaller 
scale.  They  were  not  supposed  to  decide 
whether     Galley's    superiors — the    company 

commander    or    the   division    commander 

should  also  stand  trial.  They  did  not  attempt 
to  analyze  the  grand  strategy  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary Involvement  in  Vietnam  and  decide 
whether  war  crimes  are  involved  In  the  pat- 
tern bombing,  the  defoliation,  the  napalm, 
the  use  of  "free  fire  zones"  and  "body 
counts." 

The  idea  of  assuming  collective  national 
guilt  for  Mylai — a  notion  which  may  be  satis- 
fying to  people  who  opposed  the  war  any- 
way— does  not  settle  anything.  When  you  say 
we  are  all  guilty  for  Mylai,  that  has  truth  in 
it.  but  it  is  also  another  way  of  saying  no  one 
is  guilty. 

The  six  Jurors,  again,  operating  In  the  nar- 
rower context,  said  simply  that  Infantry  of- 
ficers, who  have  some  discretion  In  whom 
they  kill,  cannot  kill  their  prisoners. 

A  TV  interviewer  asked  MaJ.  Harvey  G. 
Brown  if  the  verdict  wasn't  a  little  harsh, 
considering  all  of  the  clrcimistances  at  My- 
lai, the  fear  of  combat,  the  threat  of  booby 
traps,  the  Viet  Gong's  guerrilla  tricks  with 
women  and  children.  Brown  agreed  that  It 
was,  but  reminded  him  of  what  Lt.  Galley 
did  with  the  people  in  the  ditch.  "That  was 
pretty  harsh,  too,"  the  major  said. 

The  cynics  thought  the  Army  was  staging 
a  charade  all  along  and  would  be  happy  with 
an  acquittal  so  it  could  be  done  forever  with 
the  Mylai  scandal.  Nearly  everyone  was  sur- 
prised by  the  severity  of  the  Jury's  findings 
premeditated  murder.  Contrary  to  Initial  re- 
ports, it  is  now  understood  that  one  and  pos- 
sibly two  of  the  Jurors  voted  for  a  lesser  of- 
fense, such  as  unpremeditated  murder, 
though  there  was  no  dissent  among  them  on 
the  question  of  Galley's  guilt. 

What  the  critics  cannot  explain  very  well 
is  why  thesfr  men  who  were  in  the  war  them- 
selves seem.  In  the  end,  less  compassionate 
than  the  fireside  war  critics  who  cry  "scape- 
goat." The  answer  may  be  that  these  men — 
while  well  aware  that  war  Is  hell — know  also 
that  there  Is  killing  and  then  there  is  killing. 
The  issue  of  legal  and  Illegal  killing  gets 
terribly  confused.  Vietnam  veterans,  who  feel 
great  sympathy  for  the  lieutenant,  like  to 
point  out  that  they  killed  people  too  so  they 
can  see  themselves  in  Galley's  shoes.  The  next 
time  you  hear  that  from  an  ex-GI,  ask  him 
if  he  herded  people  together,  unarmed  and 
unresisting,  put  them  in  a  ditch,  then  stood 
over  them  and  fired.  If  he  says  no,  he  Is 
typical.  Most  Infantry  men  In  Vietnam  bare- 
ly saw  who  they  were  shooting  at,  much  less 
who  they  killed.  If  he  says  yes,  you're  talking 
to  a  murderer. 

"People  are  saying  that  Mylal's  happen  In 
every  war,"  Brown  said.  "Maybe  so.  That 
wasn't  the  Issue  in  the  Galley  case.  The  Issue 
Is  whether  Mylal's  are  right  or  wrong." 

Well,  why  is  It  wrong?  Why  Is  It  wrong  foi 
Infantrymen  to  kill  all  those  people,  sus- 
pected Viet  Cong  collaborators,  when  B-52'8 
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might  Just  as  well  wipe  them  out  with 
blanket  bombing? 

one  answer  is  that  human  life  Is  precious, 
that  soldiers  are  meant  to  be  merclftil  to  the 
helpless  if  they  can  be.  Even  a  soldier  Is  not 
supposed  to  kUl  without  provocation. 

An  Infantryman,  admittedly,  has  more  dis- 
cretion over  that  than  a  bombardier  but  the 
excesses  of  aerial  bombardment  should  not 
be  miide  into  an  excuse  for  cold-blooded 
murder  on  the  ground. 

That  level  of  morality  Is  too  sentimental- 
ized apparently,  for  many  Americans.  They 
were  after  all.  Oriental  babies,  perhaps 
even  communist  babies  (though  they  were 
not  wired  with  booby  traps  as  one  witness 
suggested  imaginatively) . 

If  you  put  aside  the  moral  Issue,  soldiers 
still  have  a  practical  reason  for  observing 
♦he  laws  of  the  battlefield.  A  senior  Army 
officer  at  Ft.  Benning  stated  it  succinctly: 
"You  can  have  any  standard  you  want  for 
the  conduct  of  warfare,  but  you  better  be 
prepared  to  get  what  you  give." 

If  America  adopts  as  a  customary  stand- 
ard—barbaric as  it  is— the  rule  that  it's  per- 
missible to  shoot  prisoners,  then  America 
should  be  prepared  to  accept  the  results  of 
that  standard.  The  link  between  the  Mylai 
victims  and  the  American  POW's  held  In 
Hanoi  is  real  and  Important — they  are  pro- 
tected by  the  same  rules.  It  Is  a  great  na- 
tional hypocrisy  to  rally  outrage  on  the 
POW  issue,  then  pat  Galley  on  the  back  for 
what  he  did  to  the  prisoners  at  Mylai. 

Actually,  there  were  a  few  genuine  heroes 
involved  in  that  operation.  One  of  them  was 
Lt.  Hugh  Thompson,  the  helicopter  pilot 
who  couldn't  understand  why  the  troops 
were  lining  up  people  and  shooting  them. 
He  intervened  and  saved  some  lives  and  that 
took  courage. 

Jim  Dursl.  Just  a  rifleman,  was  a  hero  too. 
Lt.  Galley,  his  platoon  leader,  offered  him  a 
turn  at  the  Irrigation  ditch  shooting  people, 
but  Dursl  refused.  That  took  some  courage 
for  him  and  the  others  who  wouldn't  kill. 

In  a  different  way,  there  were  men  like 
the  brilliant  young  prosecutor,  Gapt.  Aubrey 
U.  Daniel  III,  people  in  uniform  who  helped 
the  Army,  In  its  own  clumsy  way,  to  try 
as  an  Institution  to  make  a  point  of  honor. 
Despite  all  of  the  Imperfections,  despite  all 
of  the  other  culprits  who  got  away,  the  Army 
did  make  its  point,  when  it  easily  might 
have  ducked  it.  Though  the  President 
blurred  It,  the  lesson  still  is  tormenting 
the  nation's  conscience,  stirring  new  painful 
questions  about  war  and  national  responsi- 
biUty. 

If  Lt.  Galley  had  been  acquitted  or  given  a 
light  sentence,  any  uproar  would  have  been 
mild  and  temporary.  No  one  knew  that  bet- 
ter than  the  six  Jurors,  the  men  who  are 
now  suffering  from  the  anger  which  grows 
out  of  the  national  disgrace. 

MaJ.  Brown,  the  most  outspoken  of  the  Ju- 
rors, got  a  death  threat.  Col.  Clifford  H. 
Ford,  the  court-martial  president,  took  the 
nameplate  off  his  front  door  to  avoid  fur- 
ther harassment.  So  did  the  prosecutor. 

The  sick  and  sorrowful  Joke  circulating 
around  Ft.  Benning  is  that  the  people 
sprung  Galley — now  they're  going  to  lock  up 
the  Jury. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Apr.  1,  1971 1 
The  Galley  Decision 
The  sentence  of  life  Imprisonment  Imposed 
yesterday  on  First  Lieutenant  WUllam  L. 
Galley  Jr.  is  nearly  as  harsh  as  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  convicted  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers:  The  premeditated  murder  of  at  least 
22  unarmed,  unresisting  South  Vietnamese 
clvUians  at  the  hamlet  of  My  Lai  4  on  March 
16,  1968.  Given  the  testimony  of  more  than 
100  witnesses,  officers  and  enlisted  men  alike. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  six  members  of 
the  Port  Benning  Jury  could  have  found 
otherwise. 


And  It  Is  Important  to  remember  who  sat 
on  that  jury.  The  sir  were  not  peace-nlks. 
They  were  not  civilians.  They  were  not  rear- 
echelon  types.  They  were  combat  soldiers, 
each  of  whom  had  been  decorated  for  gallan- 
try, and  five  of  whom  had  served  In  Vietnam. 
They,  above  all  men,  knew  the  sort  of  con- 
ditions Galley  faced  and  the  sort  of  response 
these  conditions  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  elicit.  These  men  found  him  guUty. 

We  are  aware  that  a  large  segment  of  the 
public  will  be  appalled  by  the  verdict  against 
Galley;  that  as  Undersecretary  Thaddeus  R. 
Beal  has  put  It,  the  court-martial  has  been 
"a  pretty  wrenching  experience"  for  the 
Army,  which  sees  one  of  Its  own  sent  up  for 
life  while  draft-dodgers  skip  off  with  Im- 
punity to  Canada  or  serve  short  Jail  sen- 
tences (Galley's  sentences  will  be  subject  to 
appeal  and  review.  If  It  stands,  he  will  be 
eligible  for  parole  after  10  years) . 

Some  liberals  will  blame  society,  the 
Army's  system  and  Galley's  personal  back- 
ground, and — as  tisual — they  will  be  half- 
right.  But  those  who  give  the  matter  some 
careful  thought  and  study  the  record  (as  the 
Jury  did  during  Its  80  hours  of  deliberation) , 
win  see  that  there  are  rules  of  war,  that  there 
IS  a  line  between  what  Is  permissible  and 
what  Is  not  permissible  and  that  Galley 
clearly  crossed  that  line  when  he  ordered 
and  participated  In  the  massacre  at  My  Lai  4. 
In  so  doing,  he  violated  the  entire  canon 
of  law  embodied  in  the  Hague  and  Geneva 
Conventions,  in  the  Nuremberg  principles 
and  in  the  Army's  own  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice.  And  now  he  has  to  pay  the 
penalty  for  his  deeds. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  say  that  the 
Jury  has  placed  an  Indelible  stain  on  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  Army.  That  Is 
not  true:  Galley  did  that.  Twenty-four-year- 
old  American  boys  have  been  leading  pla- 
toons into  situations  like  My  Lai  for  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  last  three  decades  without 
giving  way  to  the  homicidal  rage  which  ap- 
parently gripped  the  young  Florldlan.  They— 
and  the  Jury — are  the  real  heroes  of  this 
sordid  Incident. 

Some  elements  In  the  Army  will  say  that 
this  was  (Is)  a  war  unlike  any  others,  and— 
as  usual— they  will  be  half-right.  The  enemy, 
as  witnessed  both  by  his  everyday  behavior 
and    his    callous    treatment    of    American 

prisoners  of  war,  does  not  give  a for 

the  Hague  or  Geneva  Conventions.  He  does 
not  care  about  Nuremberg.  His  own  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  if  he  has  one,  would 
make  the  Mafia  bltish. 

But  one  cannot  permit  a  Gresham's  law 
of  ethics  to  come  Into  play  on  the  battle- 
field. One  cannot  treat  barbarians  with  bar- 
barity without  descending  to  their  level, 
without  becoming  barbaric  oneself.  As  an  of- 
ficer. Galley  had  an  obligation  to  control  his 
passions  and  those  of  his  men.  In  this,  he 
failed.  In  so  doing,  he  failed  himself,  his  men, 
the  Army  and  his  country. 

If  others  are  guilty  (25  officers  and  men 
were  accused  of  transgressions  at  My  Lai; 
Galley  has  been  convicted,  two  have  been 
acquitted,  three  are  awaiting  trail  and 
charges  against  the  other  19  have  been 
dropped),  they,  too,  must  pay  the  penalty. 

In  an  editorial  on  December  7,  1969,  we  re- 
fused to  convict  Galley  In  these  columns.  We 
said  that  he  was  "entitled  to  a  free  trial  In 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word."  We  a«ld : 

"Justice  will  be  done.  Lieutenant  Galley 
can  receive — and  expect — no  more  than 
that." 

Justice  has  been  done.  But  one  Is  left  with 
no  sense  of  elation,  only  sadness.  Sadness  for 
Galley,  for  his  victims,  for  the  men  who 
testified  against  him  and  convicted  him,  for 
all  of  us. 


point  in  the  Rxcors  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vietnam 
war  continues  to  agonize  our  country 
in  many  ways — not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  tragic  fate  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 
It  has  now  been  7  years  and  11  days  since 
Capt.  Floyd  Thompson  was  captured  in 
South  Vietnam  and  became  the  first 
American  prisoner  of  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Since  that  time  concern  for  these 
men  has  imited  Americans  of  all  ideolog- 
ical persuasions.  The  many  letter-writing 
campaigns  have  produced  massive  out- 
pourings of  mail  indicative  of  the  public 
sympathy  for  these  imfortimate  men. 
We  in  the  Congress  have  made  innumer- 
able speeches  and  passed  many  resolu- 
tions. We  have  called,  at  the  very  mini- 
mum, for  a  complete  list  of  those  held 
prisoner,  and  for  observance  of  the 
Geneva  conventions. 

Yet,  the  frustrating  adamancy  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  has  thwarted  our 
every  effort.  As  we  voice  our  concern, 
we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  our  pleas 
go  imheard.  Time  and  again,  we  have 
offered  proposals  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese. And,  time  and  again,  our  offers 
have  been  rebuffed. 

We  must  therefore,  face  the  fact  that 
the  prisoners  of  war/missing  in  action 
issue  will  not  be  resolved  until  the  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  the  Indochina  war  is 
ended.  Setting  a  definite  withdrawal 
date  may  be  our  only  means  of  freeing 
these  men. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
should  cease  our  efforts  in  the  interim 
period  between  now  and  the  time  our 
forces  are  withdrawn.  We  must  continue 
our  vocal  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam.  We  must 
constantly  remind  Hanoi  of  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  American  public  sentiment 
on  this  issue,  and  hope  for  a  reversal  of 
their  present  policies. 

Yet,  we  must  always  remember  that 
the  fate  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  miss- 
ing in  action  is  probably  inexorably  tied 
to  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Indochina. 


VIETNAM  AND  THE  POW's 

(Mr.  ASPIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


A  STANDING  GOMMITTEE  ON 
TRANSPORTATION 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember I  announced  that  I  was  planning 
to  introduce  legislation  which  would  es- 
tablish in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  standing  Gommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion. I  am  submitting  that  bill  for  con- 
sideration today. 

Since  I  first  commented  on  the  need 
for  this  legislation,  and  my  intention  of 
introducing  it.  I  have  been  receiving  a 
tremendous  amount  of  support  both  In 
the  media,  and  from  individuals  across 
the  country.  At  the  close  of  my  com- 
ments, I  shall  enter  for  the  Record  four 
editorials  in  this  regard. 

It  is  unfortunate,  and  it  is  diflScuIt,  but 
it  is  time  the  Gongress  recognized  that 
we  are  in  good  part  responsible  for  the 
erratic  and  inefiBcient  transportation  sys- 
tem in  this  country.  This  is  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  no  one  committee  in  the 
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Congress  has  had  the  necessary  oveil- 
slght  which  would  enable  It  to  obtain  a 
complete  view  of  all  our  transportation 
needs,  and  consequently  determine  how 
best  to  spend  the  Notion's  transportatloh 
dollars.  J 

Under  present  rules  in  the  House,  each 
mode  of  transportation  is  dealt  with  by  fi 
different,  or  two,  committees.  This  meth- 
od of  considering  transportation  prob- 
lems has  resulted  in  a  classic  case  of  thje 
right  hand  never  knowing  what  the  le|t 
hand  Is  doing.  What  I  am  proposing  t<^ 
day  is  to  plfice  all  forms  of  transportai- 
tion  under  one  single  committee,  charged 
with  consideration  of  transportation 
matters — all  transportation  matters. 

Certainly.  1  think  we  would  all  agree 
that  every  mode  of  transportation  has 
its  place  in  a  balanced,  orderly,  and  effl- 
cient  system.  As  a  result  of  congressional 
confusion,  however,  we  have  miles  cf 
roads,  and  many  automobiles,  while  one 
of  the  cheapest  and  most  efQcient  ways  of 
canylng  people  from  place  to  place — trie 
railroad,  has  been  almost  completely  ia- 
nored,  both  in  terms  of  long  distance  anjd 
commuter  service.  Consequently.  oi|r 
railroads  are  in  desperate  flnanciil 
shape,  and  our  commuters  are  flooding 
the  highways  for  lack  of  train  service.! 

It  is  my  belief  that  If  we  are  ever  vp 
relieve  the  enormously  complicated,  ever 
deepening  transportation  crisis  whic^ 
has  struck  this  Nation,  the  best  way  to 
move  is  toward  a  single  committee,  whlcfi 
can  see  all  aspects  of  that  crisis — as  it 
relates  to  roads,  trains,  planes,  and  ship$. 
Acceptance  of  this  legislation  will  result 
in  the  Congress  having  a  cogent,  coordi- 
nated, suid  enlightened  view  of  our  tranaj- 
portation  system. 

La  this  way  too,  we  will  take  a  long 
overdue  step  In  keeping  pace  with  the 
executive  department,  which  has  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  as  well  4s 
many  of  our  States,  which  have  set  up 
tbelr  own  departments  of  transportai- 
tion.  Certainly  this  would  make  coordi- 
nation of  transportation  legislation  an|l 
planning  with  the  Federal  and  Statje 
needs  much  more  efDclent. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  make  a 
simple,  but  very  Important  change;  or^ 
which,  I  believe,  is  vital  to  the  Nation 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  DaUy  Register,  Dec.  16,  19701 
Ak  Answib  to  Teanspobtation  Wors 

Rep.  James  J.  Howard's  proposal  to  cr4- 
ate  a  House  Committee  on  Transportation 
makes  such  good  sense  that  he  will  proO- 
ably  have  a  difficult  time  In  convincing  h^s 
colleagues  to  adopt  It. 

What  Mr.  Howard  Is  suggesting  Is  "a  co- 
ordinated, rational  way  for  the  Congress  tjo 
decide  how  best  to  spend  the  transportatioii 
dollar  because  no  one  committee  has  a^ 
overall  plctxire  of  our  nation's  transporta- 
tion situation."  ! 

He  explains  that  under  the  present  systeit, 
merchant  marine  legislation  goes  to  either 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fot- 
elgn  Commerce  or  the  House  Committee  cp 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Legislation  dealing  with  mass  transit  anid 
commuters  goes  either  to  the  Committee  ob 
Banking  and  Cxirrency  or  the  Committee  op 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  j 

Railroad  legislation  Is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  anjd 
Foreign  Commerce,  but  highway  legislation 
and  other  road-related  matters  are  bandl^ 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Worl*. 

Mr.   Howard   is   a  member   of  the   House 
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Committee  on  Public  Works,  Its  subcommit- 
tee on  roads  and  Its  ^jecial  subcommittee 
on  the  federal  highway  aid  program. 

What  he  Is  asking  is  that  Congress  should 
keep  pace  with  progressive  actions  of  some 
states,  such  as  New  Jersey,  which  have  set 
up  a  separate  Department  of  Transportation, 
as  well  as  the  federal  government,  which  has 
Its  Department  of  Transportation. 

His  constituents  In  Monmouth  County  cer- 
tainly win  support  the  legislation  he  Is  offer- 
ing. The  problems  of  mass  transit,  for  In- 
stance, can  be  solved  If  highway  construc- 
tion Is  planned  to  accommodate  rather  than 
compete  with  It.  On  the  matter  of  Interstate 
transportation,  via  water,  roads,  rails  or  air, 
coordination  of  governmental  agencies  is 
vital. 

The  Cahlll  Administration  Is  committed 
to  a  better  tle-ln  of  transportation  facilities, 
as  evidenced  by  the  governor's  demand  that 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  revise  Its 
planning  and  spending  so  that  future  proj- 
ects relieve  congestions  rather  than  add  to 
them. 

The  governor  should  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
entire  New  Jersey  congressional  delegation 
In  stipportlng  Mr.  Howard's  bill.  The  congres- 
man  wUl  need  a  lot  of  help,  because,  as  he 
admits,  he  Is  "not  unaware  of  the  political 
realities."  which  means  that  congressmen 
who  head  the  variety  of  committees  will  be 
reluctant  to  relinquish  their  authority. 

At  present,  those  committees  are  perform- 
ing without  knowing  what  others  Involved 
In  tranaportatlon  legislation  are  doing.  There 
undoubtedly  are  many  duplications  of  ef- 
forts, not  to  mention  duplications  of  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  Howard's  plan  Is  sound.  It  should  be 
put  Into  effect. 

(Prom  the  Asbury  Park  Press,  Dec.  8,  1970 J 
Tkamtsportation  Dolxahs 

Rep.  James  J.  Howard  points  to  a  flaw  in 
the  method  the  Congress  employs  In  decid- 
ing bow  best  to  spend  public  money  for 
transportation. 

There  Is  no  single  committee  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  has  control  over  all 
forms  of  transportation.  He  cites  this  In 
contrast  to  the  fact  that  many  states,  includ- 
ing New  Jersey,  have  set  up  their  own  depart- 
ments to  corrdlnate  transportation  expendi- 
tures. The  executive  branch  of  the  federal 
government  has  done  the  same  through  cre- 
ation of  a  transportation  department  that 
has  cabinet  rank. 

Rep.  Howeu'd  proposes  that  the  House  cre- 
ate a  standing  committee  on  transportation. 
The  present  system  Is  erratic,  he  says,  be- 
cause each  form  of  transportation  Is  dealt 
with  by  a  separate  committee. 

His  call  for  a  single  committee  deserves 
early  and  favorable  consideration.  Each  form 
of  transportation.  Including  waterways,  high- 
ways, rail,  air,  and  Interstate  buses,  promotes 
Its  special  interests  In  Congress  through  dif- 
ferent ooDunlttees. 

Congress  has  complained  for  years  that  Its 
powers  have  been  chipped  away  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  situation  which  Rep. 
Howard  cites  Indicates  that  if  the  House 
wants  to  keep  pace  with  the  executive  branch 
it  should  create  one  committee  that  wUl 
have  an  over-all  picture  and  exert  better  con- 
trol over  federal  funds  spent  on  all  forms  of 
public  transport. 

[From  the  Traffic  World  magazine,  Jan.  4, 
1971] 

Nkw  Transportation  Cokmittkx  in  Conorxss 
Nekdxd 

Addressing  bis  colleagues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  Congress  on  December  3 
(T.W..  Dec.  7,  p.  14) ,  Representative  James  J. 
Howard  (D-N.J.) ,  said: 

"With  transportation — in  all  forms — being 
one  of  the  most  crucial  problems  facing  the 
nation  today.  It  strikes  me  as  unfortunate 


that  the  House  does  not  have  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  transportation.  ...  I  am  planning 
to  have  legislation  drafted  which  will  create 
a  standing  committee  on  transportation  in 
the  House.  I  wUl  Introduce  that  measure 
when  the  Ninety-second  Congress  convenes, 
...  I  believe  that  the  Congress  Is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  erratic  system  of  transporta- 
tion we  have  now  because  each  form  of  trans- 
portation Is  dealt  with  by  a  separate  com- 
mittee. 

"As  an  example,  mechant  marine  legisla- 
tion goes  to  either  the  House  committee  on 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  or  the  com- 
mittee on  merchant  marine  and  fisheries. 
Leg^ation  dealing  with  mass  transit  and 
commuters  goes  to  either  the  committee  on 
banking  and  currency  or  the  committee  on 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Railroad 
legislation  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  committee. 
whUe  the  House  committee  on  public  works, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  deals  with  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  and  other  road  mat- 
ters. This  divided  jurisdiction  means  that 
each  committee  is  working  without  knowing 
what  the  others  Involved  In  transportation 
legislation  are  doing.  .  .  .  There  is  no  coordi- 
nated, rational  way  for  the  Congress  to  decide 
how  best  to  spend  the  transportation  dollar. 
No  one  committee  has  an  over -all  picture  of 
our  nation's  transportation  situation.  ...  I 
believe  that  all  transportation  legislation 
should  be  dealt  with  by  a  new  standing  com- 
mittee on  transportation,  appropriately 
staffed  and  equipped  to  make  proper  deci- 
sions about  transportation  priorities.  .  .  ." 

Assertions  similar  to  those  we  have  ex- 
cerpted here  from  Mr.  Howard's  speech  In 
the  House  have  been  made  at  various  times 
In  the  past  on  the  editorial  page  of  this 
magazine.  It's  encouraging  to  us  that  at 
least  one  member  of  the  House  recognizes 
the  inadequacy  of  the  present  arrangements, 
on  that  side  of  the  Capitol,  for  giving  proper 
attention  and  treatment  to  legislative  pro- 
posals designed  to  relieve  or  solve  trans- 
portation problems.  But  since  the  chairmen 
of  the  existing  House  committees  are  not 
apt  to  be  receptive  to  the  making  of  changes 
that  would  take  away  any  part  or  parts  of 
their  present  Jurisdictional  "empires,"  it 
does  not  api>ear  probable  that  the  legisla- 
tion Mr.  Howard  plans  to  introduce  ecirly 
in  the  next  Congress  will  progress  beyond 
the  assignment-to-a-committee  stage. 

Legislative  areas  over  which  the  House 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  commit- 
tee has  jurisdiction  are  these:  (1)  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  generally;  (2)  regixla- 
tlon  of  Interstate  and  foreign  transporto- 
tlon,  except  transportation  by  water  not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission;  (3)  regulation 
of  Interstate  and  foreign  communications; 
(4)  clvU  aeronautics;   (5)   Weather  Bureau; 

(6)  Interstate  oil  compacts,  and  petroleum 
and  natural  gas,  except  on  the  public  lands; 

(7)  securities  and  exchanges;  (8)  regula- 
tion of  mterstate  transmission  of  power, 
except  the  Installation  of  connections  be- 
tween government  of  water  projects;  (B) 
railroad  labor  and  railroad  retirement  and 
unemployment,  except  revenue  meastires  re- 
lating thereto;  (10)  public  health  and  quar- 
antine, and  (11)  Inland  waterways. 

Subjects  covered  by  the  Jurisdictional  au- 
thority of  the  Senate  committee  on  com- 
merce include  items  (1),  (2),  (3),  (6)  and 
(11)  In  the  above  lUt,  item  (4)  with  the 
exception  of  "aeronautical  and  space  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration."  and  In  addition,  such  sub- 
jects as  these:  Merchant  marine  generally; 
navigation  and  the  laws  relating  thereto. 
Including  pilotage;  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey; the  Coast  Guard;  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Interoceanlc  canals  generally;  fisheries 
and  wildlife,  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Congressional  conamlttees  primarily  con- 
cerned with  transportation  matters  ought 
not  to  have  to  sidetrack  their  responslblll- 
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tiM  In  those  areas  in  order  to  attend  to  legls- 
Zuve  needs  In  such  other  fields  as  the 
■  ^eung  of  securities  and  the  protection 
^MUie  public  health.  Those  latter  areas  seem 
^  ui  to  be  UMKsrtant  and  extensive  and/or 
Bomplex  enotfch  in  themselves  to  require 
fan-time  attention  by  separate  standing 
MiBunlttees. 

^^nmendatlon  Is  due  the  commerce  com- 
mittees of  both  chambers  of  the  Ninety-first 
Mngress  for  getting  more  legislative  work 
done  with  respect  to  tranaportstlon  In  these 
l»gt  two  years  than  those  committees  ordi- 
narilT  are  able  to  produce.  About  a  dozen 
msjor  transportation  bills  vi\\\  have  become 
l»w  when  this  second  session  of  the  Nlnety- 
flrtt  Congress  Is  ended,  some  time  before 
jftnuary  3.  (The  Twentieth  Amendment  to 
tjie  federal  Constitution  provides  among 
other  things,  that  terms  of  senators  and 
renresenutlves  elected  to  the  Congress  shaU 
begin  on  January  3).  But  there  were  also 
some  Important  transportation  bills  that  at 
least,  should  have  been  considered  in  the 
public  hearings  by  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees but  were  shoved  aside  such  "shelv- 
ing" probably  being  due,  in  several  cases  to 
t  feeling  by  the  conunlttee  chairmen  that 
the  contents  of  those  bills  and  the  Issues 
they  Involved  were  too  complex  to  be  clari- 
fied In  the  time  available  for  hearings  on 

them. 

Perhaps  a  House  committee  on  transporta- 
tion (and  a  counterpart  of  It  in  the  Senate) 
u  proposed  by  Representative  Howard  would 
be  Just  as  busy  as  or  even  busier  than  the 
existing  commerce  committees.  The  note- 
worthy point  In  Mr.  Howard's  argument  In 
•upport  of  creation  of  congressional  commlt- 
tses  on  transportation,  however.  Is  that  there 
is  truly  a  need,  in  each  house  of  Congress, 
for  one  committee  that  has  "an  over-all  pic- 
ture of  our  nation's  transportation  sltua- 
tton,"  so  that  the  present  deplorable  situa- 
tion In  which  none  of  the  several  commit- 
tees working  on  transport  legislation  mat- 
ters knows  what  the  other  committees  are 
doing  can  be  corrected. 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 

GBTTINO  TOOFTHeK  ON  TRANSPORTATION 

Among  the  major  causes  of  the  nation's 
transportation  problems  are  the  Govern- 
ment's piecemeal  efforts  in  the  area.  For 
much  too  long^Congress  and  the  agencies 
have  stumbled  along  without  any  clear  view 
of  the  broad  situation. 

TTie  Transportation  Department  Is  at  least 
an  effort  to  pull  together  the  relevant  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  altliough  too  much 
policy  in  the  field  Is  still  made  outside  the 
department.  Now  Rep.  James  J.  Howard  pro- 
poses that  Congress  should  also  try  for  some 
coordination. 

In  a  speech  on  the  floor  the  New  Jersey 
Democrat  said,  "Merchant  marine  legislation 
goes  to  either  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Legislation  dealing  with  mass  transit  and 
commuters  e;oes  to  either  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  or  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

"Railroad  legislation  is  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  whUe  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  deals 
with  the  Interstate  Highway  System  and 
other  road  matters.  This  divided  jurisdiction 
means  that  each  committee  Is  working  with- 
out knowing  what  the  others  Involved  in 
transportation  legislation  are  doing." 

To  ease  the  resulting  difficulties  Mr.  How- 
ard plana  to  Introduce  next  year  a  bill  to 
»et  up  a  single  Committee  on  Transportation, 
which  would  deal  with  all  transportation 
legislation.  WhUe  national  rail  strikes  and 
other  transportation  problems  wont  be 
solved  merely  by  creating  a  new  committee, 
the  Congressman's  proposal  does  seem  a  sen- 
able  step. 


PROPOSED   COMPREHENSIVE   FOW- 
ERPLANT  SmNO  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
has  proposed  comprehensive  powerplant 
siting  legislation  designed  to  help  recon- 
cile energy  and  environmental  needs  be- 
fore the  lights  go  out.  The  proposal  would 
establish  a  national  framework  providing 
for  State,  regional,  or  Federal  certifying 
agencies  to  hold  hearings  and  make  de- 
cisions on  plant  sites,  construction  plans, 
and  routing  of  transmission  lines.  Long- 
range  planning  by  the  utilities  Is  re- 
quired. Early  and  systematic  review  of 
the  need  for  new  power  facilities  and 
their  Impact  on  the  environment  could 
go  far  to  eliminate  recurrent  wrangles 
over  essential  facilities  and  to  reduce  the 
damage  power  facilities  do  to  our  sur- 
roundings. 

But  in  my  opinion,  it  will  not  be  enough 
to  concentrate  exclusively  on  new  ways 
of  providing  great  increases  in  the  supply 
of  electricity.  We  need  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  elements  of  skyrocketing  de- 
mand. In  an  address  to  the  National 
Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Cwn- 
missioners  last  November,  Mr.  8.  David 
Freeman,  Director  of  the  Energy  Policy 
Staff  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology called  for  "a  war  on  waste  in  the 
use  of  energy  and  the  beginning  of  an 
era  of  conservation  In  Its  use."  He  has 
many  perceptive  comments  to  make  on 
the  Impact  of  rate  design  on  energy  use, 
and  the  possibilities  for  adjustments  In 
rate  structures  which  would  encourage 
conservation  of  power.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Freeman  stresses  the  need  for  new  tech- 
nology   to    eliminate    pwwerplant    pol- 
lution    and     to     maximize     eflBciency. 
Greater  expenditures  for  research  and 
development  should  be  shouldered  by  the 
utilities  and  reflected  in  the  price  of 
power  as  a  real  cost  of  power  generation. 
He  concludes  with  the  observation  that 
there  is  as  much  public  concern  about 
powerplant  pollution  as  there  is  about 
rate  Increases.  We  In  Congress  know  this 
is  true. 

I  commend  Mr.  Freeman's  remarks  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  take  up  the  Presi- 
dent's powerplant  siting  legislation  as 
prompUy  as  possible : 

Enerot    Ubb    and   Envieonmintai.    Protec- 
tion  ISSTJES    FOR    THE    REGULATORS 

(By  S.  David  Freeman) 
The  coming  years  are  not  apt  to  be  happy 
times  for  the  regulatory  agencies  who  fix 
rates  for  energy.  Energy  shortages,  rate  In- 
creases, and  Increasing  concern  about  pollu- 
tion seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  It's  a 
combination  of  events  calculated  to  keep  the 
regulatory  agencies  in  the  limelight  or  per- 
haps more  accurately  on  the  "hot  seat." 

Other  speakers  on  this  panel  will  no  doubt 
discuss  our  energy  supply  problems  and 
means  to  faclUtete  greater  supply.  It  there- 
fore may  be  useful  If  I  dlsctiss  the  demand 
side  of  the  equation.  I  want  to  suggest  some 
measures  that  I  think  can  be  taken  In  that 
area  to  achieve  a  balance. 

The  past  few  decades  have  witnessed  enor- 
mous growth  In  the  use  of  energy.  And  the 
nation's  use  of  energy  continues  to  grow  as 
fast  OS  ever,  and  perhaps  even  faster.  Up  to 
now  we  have  equated  such  growth  with  prog- 


ress and  prosperity  and  encouraged  it 
through  government  poUcles.  promotional 
rate  structures  and  advertising.  In  fact,  the 
title  of  this  panel  discussion — "Meeting 
America's  Commitment  to  High  Energy  Use 
and  Environmental  Protection"— reveals  that 
high  use  persists  as  a  major  goal  in  the  minds 
of  many  If  not  moet  of  those  associated  with 
the  energy  industries. 

But  m  the  past  year  the  alarm  bells  have 
begun  to  ring.  And  we  fall  to  listen  to  them 
at  our  p«ll.  Demand  for  energy  U  growing 
almost  faster  than  we  can  extract  It  from 
the  ground  and  convert  It  to  usable  form. 
The  result  Is  shortages  which  in  my  view  ore 
apt  to  persist  and  get  worse  unless  we  take 
remedial  action.  One  reason  the  shortages 
may  get  worse  Is  that  we  are  only  beginning 
to  Implement  newly  enacted  air  and  water 
pollution  controls  and  health  and  safety 
measures. 

It's  going  to  Uke  a  variety  of  actions  to 
Increase  the  supply  of  energy  In  the  coming 
years — R&D  to  develop  technology  to  use  our 
energy  more  efficiently  and  In  a.cleaner  form, 
longer  range  planning  and  more  orderly  sit- 
ing of  power  plants  and  transmission  lines, 
more  imports  of  natural  gas,  oil,  and  In  the 
future  uranium,  revised  programs  for  leasing 
federal  lands  and  a  reshaping  of  federal  reg- 
ulatory programs  dealing  with  oil  and  gas. 
And  there  are  no  doubt  other  measures  as 

well. 

But  up  to  now  we  have  been  concentrating 
only  on  the  supply  side  and  trying  to  catch 
up  with  what  appears  to  be  almost  a  run- 
a-way  market  for  energy.  What  I  am  suggest- 
ing this  morning  Is  that  we  take  a  harder 
look  at  the  growing  demand  for  energy  to 
determine  whether  the  rate  of  growth  really 
needs  to  be  as  high  as  we  are  currently  ex- 
periencing and  projecting  for  the  future. 
After  all.  It's  not  kilowatt  hours  or  gallons 
of  oil  that  society  needs  but  warm  homes 
In  winter,  adequate  transportation,  and  the 
other  services  for  which  energy  Is  essential. 
If  we  can  meet  the  essential  needs  of  so- 
ciety in  the  future  with  fewer  kilowatt  hours 
or  barrels  of  oil.  we  can  help  balance  supply 
and  demand  In  a  much  more  effective  way 
than  speeding  the  exhaustion  of  our  fuel 
resources. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  a  war  on  waste  in 
the  use  of  energy  and  the  beginning  of  an 
era  of  conservation  in  Its  use.  And  If  anyone 
thinks  we  are  not  wasting  a  sizeable  per- 
centage of  the  energy  we  consume,  just  go 
outside  and  walk  the  streets  of  Las  Vegas. 
We've  stopped  flaring  natural  gas  at  the 
wellhead  In  Texas  or  Louisiana,  but  we  are 
moving  It  hundreds  of  miles  across  the  coun- 
try and  flaring  it  In  front  of  hotels  and 
homes.  The  amounts  involved  In  gas  lights 
and  huge  neon  signs  may  not  be  staggering, 
but  the  energy  that  goes  out  the  windows 
and  through  poorly  insulated  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  homes  and  biilldlngs  Is  slEeable  in- 
deed. Experts  say  that  vrtth  full  Insulation 
In  hMnes  and  buildings  we  could  cut  down 
on  heating  fuels  by  20  Tr  or  more— and  this 
same  Insulation  would  make  comparable  sav- 
ings In  air  condlUMilng  loads  In  the  sum- 
mer. 

In  addition,  there  are  opportunities  for 
energy  conservation  In  our  habits  of  use.  We 
may  joke  about  turning  off  the  lights  when 
we  leave  a  room,  but  the  savings  In  turning 
down  the  thermostat  at  night  Is  not  to  be 
laughed  at. 

The  automobile,  I  guess,  really  hlghUghts 
our  waste  of  energy.  We  power  a  two-ton 
vehicle  which  U  less  than  10%  efficient  In 
the  use  of  energy  to  transport  a  single  per- 
son. We  need  more  electric  cars — large  ones 
on  tracks  called  mass  transit — ^to  conserve 
the  massive  resources  now  being  wasted  In 
transportation  that  Is  jamming  otir  cities' 
streets  and  polluting  the  air  more  than  any 
other  source. 

You  may  well  be  thinking  that  aU  this  Is 
Interesting  and  maybe  there  Is  even  some- 
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tblng  to  It  but  what  can  utility  commlsftlro- 
ers  do  about  It?  It  seems  to  me  that  ttiere 
Is  quite  a  bit  you  can  do  to  move  America's 
utilities  from  a  policy  of  promotion  to  t>ne 
of  conservation,  environmental  projection, 
and  a  stronger  sense  of  responsibility  as  gt>od 
citizens  In  the  communities  they  serve.  I 
want  to  discuss  the  subject  of  rate  design  |  be- 
cause the  design  of  rates  Ls  a  regular  resppn- 
sibllity  which  is  a  major  tool  for  shaping  the 
present  pattern  of  growth  and  a  new  Icok 
at  rate  design  can  make  a  major  contribution 
to  helping  balance  supply  and  demandj  in 
the  future. 

At  present  electric  power  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  natural  gas,  water,  and  other  utl  Ity 
services  are  sold  under  rate  schedules  tiat 
provide  for  sharply  reduced  unit  prices  as 
the  volume  of  use  increases.  These  rattes 
schedules  are  called  what  they  are — promo- 
tional rates.  They  reflect  the  fact  that  to 
some  extent  unit  costs  go  down  with  in- 
creased volume.  There  are  also  special  c  Is- 
counts  which  are  used  to  encourage  off-p4ak 
uses.  But  whatever  the  Jutsiflcatlon,  the  f^ct 
is  that  a  person  who  uses  only  250  kwh  ber 
month  pays  on  the  average  about  3  cents  ]  >er 
kwh,  while  a  person  using  750  kwh  pays  l9ss 
than  2  cents  per  kwh. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  promotional 
rates  have  been  a  major  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  present  enormous  use  of  elec- 
tricity. And  when  the  major  thrust  of  eco- 
nomic policy  was  to  spur  growth  and  facili- 
tate the  economics  of  scale,  they  served  a 
useful  purpose. 

But  now  we've  got  all  the  growth  and 
"scale"  we  can  handle  and  In  many  sectic  ns 
of  the  country,  more  than  we  can  handle. 
The  question  is  now  that  we  face  shorta{;e6 
whether  we  should  continue  to  keep  our  f ( ot 
on  the  pedal  to  accelerate  growth.  The  econ- 
omy is  apt  to  generate  demands  for  eneigy 
that  will  be  difficult  to  meet  even  without 
rate  structures  that  add  to  the  problem  by 
encouraging  faster  growth.  With  fuel  caits 
rising  by  leaps  and  bounds,  new  plants  cost- 
ing much  more  than  existing  facilities,  galas 
in  efficiency  at  a  halt  and  even  slipping,  tae 
cost  of  new  money  double  the  embedded  c<  et 
of  capital,  and  new  plants  requiring  espei- 
slve  environmental  protection,  I  believe  it  is 
fair  to  suggest  that  the  faster  we  grow  tie 
faster  rates  will  go  up. 

Rate  increases  seem.  Inevitable  In  comliig 
years,  but  the  necessity  to  Increase  rates  will 
give  the  utilities  and  the  regulatory  agei- 
cles  a  chance  to  re-examine  utility  rate  stru:- 
tures.  As  a  genertU  pattern,  I  believe  ue 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  adding 
these  Increased  rates  to  the  rate  blocks  fsr 
higher  uf e.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  sever  al 
good  reasons  for  doing  so.  With  Increase  sd 
fuel  costs  and  the  relative  low  load  factor  Df 
the  air  conditioning  load  which  Is  a  maj  jr 
factor  In  growth,  there  is  reason  to  belle  re 
that  the  tail  blocks  should  bear  the  Increasis 
on  a  cost  of  service  basis. 

But  there  are  perhaps  even  more  importai  it 
public  policy  reasons  tor  adding  the  Increasfe 
to  the  volume  users.  What  better  way  lis 
there  to  give  people  an  incentive  to  conser'  'e 
energy  than  make  them  pay  more  for  wastliig 
it?  In  addition  to  maklnig  volume  consumers 
bear  the  brunt  of  rate  increases,  there  a'e 
other  rate  making  techniques  that  bear  in- 
vestigation and  are  already  being  used  In 
some  areas.  Surcharges  In  peak  months  ai'e 
not  popular  but  they  make  sense.  Perha]  s 

BJ  r  pri 
tlal  consumers  as  well  as  industry.  And  li,^'t>pi 
terruptlble  service  to  a  greater  number  i  if 
Industries  should  be  explored  to  try  to  shai  e 
the  peak  loads  which  we  seem  to  be  havlrg 
so  much  trouble  meeting.  We  might  even 
question  whether  rolled  In  average  costs  aie 
the  appropriate  basis  for  rates  to  new  larj  e 
loads  when  the  cost  of  the  new  facility  s 
greatly  exceeds  such  average  costs. 

I  have  tried  to  mention  only  a  few  of  tlie 
more  obvious  possibilities.  The  whole  sul  - 


Ject  of  rate  design  which  has  received  rela- 
tively little  attention  from  regulatory  of- 
ficials in  the  past  must  now  be  a  major 
concern  of  yours.  And  it  is  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  providing  Incentives  to  conserve 
power,  but  also  a  matter  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice between  classes  of  consumers. 

The  low-Income  citizen  who  cannot  afford 
air  conditioning,  who  doesn't  have  a  large 
house  and  who  uses  electricity  only  for  light- 
ing, cooking  and  perhaps  hot  water  heating. 
Is  not  the  person  responsible  for  our  power 
shCM-tages.  He  uses  about  250  kwh  per  month. 
In  fact,  the  average  use  per  residential  cus- 
tomer in  most  big  cities  is  less  than  300 
kwh  per  month.  The  cash  outlays  this  low- 
income  consumer  makes  for  energy  Is  a 
significant  item  in  his  budget.  If  rates  for 
electricity  increase  by  50  percent  In  the  next 
five  years — which  I  believe  is  a  real  possi- 
bility— and  the  Increases  are  added  equally 
to  all  rate  blocks,  it  could  well  Impose  a 
real  hardship  on  low-income  consumers.  And 
since  their  use  of  electricity  is  small,  and 
for  basic  necessities,  there  is  little  scope  for 
reducing  the  volume. 

On  the  other  hand,  redesigning  rates  and 
reqviiring  the  larger  volume  users  to  absorb 
the  coming  rate  Increases  would  alleviate  the 
hardship  on  small  consumers  and  provide 
real  Incentives  to  achieve  greater  efficiencies. 
And  after  all.  it  is  the  volume  users  whose 
growth  Is  a  primary  cause  of  the  Increased 
costs  for  which  the  Increases  are  needed. 

Of  course  I  recognize  that  on  a  strict  cost 
basis  there  Is  a  basis  for  higher  rates  to 
small  consumers.  And  some  may  say  that 
rates  should  strictly  reflect  costs  and  that 
matters  of  aM|ity  to  pay  are  not  relevant. 
This  is  a  matter,  of  course,  for  each  com- 
mission to  decide  for  Itself  and  having 
worked  for  one  commission,  I  know  that  even 
that  can  be  a  difficult  task.  However,  my 
own  view  Is  that  the  nation  crossed  the  road 
of  pricing  electricity  on  an  ability  to  pay 
decades  ago  when  we  decided,  and  I  believe 
correctly  so,  that  we  should  facilitate  the 
electrification  of  rural  America  with  a  two 
percent  loan  program.  What  I  am  suggesting 
here  is  that  we  reduce  the  discount  that  vol- 
ume users  now  receive,  a  far  milder  step. 

Of  course,  rate  design,  as  all  other  issues, 
must  be  decided  on  the  record  in  each  case 
and  no  general  approach  can  cover  all  situa- 
tions. However,  meetings  such  as  we  are 
having  today,  are  opportunities  to  explore 
general  problem  areas.  And  I  think  a  new 
look  at  rate  design  along  the  lines  I  have 
outlined  could  be  useful  to  help  balance 
supply  and  demand  in  an  equitable  manner. 
In  addition  to  rate  design,  there  are  other 
Important  areas  in  which  the  public  utilities 
commissions  can  make  a  major  contribution 
to  an  adequate  supply  of  clean  energy.  And 
make  no  mistake,  no  matter  how  successful 
we  are  in  Increasing  efficiency,  we  are  going 
to  need  a  steady  Increase  in  the  supply  of 
clean  energy.  I  refer  to  the  urgent  need  for  a 
much  stronger  R&O  effort  In  the  energy  field. 
The  need  is  for  new  technology  to  provide 
fuel  in  a  clean  form  and  with  greater 
efficiency. 

The  urgent  programs  range  from  the  nu- 
clear breeder  reactor  to  sulfur  oxide  removal 
technology  to  enable  us  to  utilize  our  coal 
reserves.  We  need  to  supplement  natural  gas 
with  gasified  coal  and  we  need  to  learn  how 
to  place  high  voltage  power  lines  under- 
ground, and  there  are  other  urgent  needs.  At 


ed  as  fast  as  needed  for  lack  of  funds. 
Utility  funding  of  R&O  is  inadequate  and  the 
federal  budget  cannot  reasonably  supply  all 
the  needed  funds.  In  fact.  It  seems  to  me 
more  desirable  that  utilities  and  their  con- 
sumers fund  the  necessary  research  for  these 
commercial  type  projects  because  the  de- 
mands on  the  government  In  areas  where 
there  Is  no  commercial  market  should  have 
first  claim  on  federal  funds.  Also  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  price  of  power  Include  all  its 


costs  to  society,  including  the  cost  of  H4D 
so  that  rates  of  use  will  reflect  true  costs. 

New  mechanisms  are  needed  to  obtain  the 
needed  funds.  The  regiilatlng  agenciw 
should  certainly  make  clear  that  R&D  by 
the  utilities  is  desirable  and  encoiurage,  and 
perhaps  even  require,  greater  R&D  expendi- 
tures.  As  long  as  utility  expenditures  on  ad- 
vertising and  sales  greatly  exceed  expendi- 
tures on  R&D,  there  is  good  reason  to  ques- 
tion whether  utilities  and  those  that  regu- 
late them  are  hearing  the  voice  of  the  people 
on  this  issue. 

My  final  point  is  a  personal  one  based  on 
my  own  experience  in  a  regulatory  agency 
and  noting  the  attitude  of  the  general  public 
as  to  these  agencies  from  my  present  posi- 
tion. The  general  public  has  an  inadequate 
knowledge  of  the  workloads  and  problems  of 
utility  commissions  and  of  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  consumers.  Nevertheless,  or  perhaps 
for  that  reason,  utility  commissions  are  In 
constant  danger  of  being  considered  as  mere- 
ly an  extension  of  the  industries  they  regu- 
late. And  commissions  tend  to  confirm  this 
public  attitude  when  they  take  a  narrow  view 
of  their  responsibilities.  Let's  face  It,  there 
is  at  least  as  much.  If  not  more,  public  con- 
cern about  the  environmental  pollution 
ciussd  by  a  utility  than  there  is  about  rate 
increases.  And  in  our  cities  especially,  there 
Is  as  much  public  concern  about  the  fair  em- 
ployment practices  of  utilities  and  their  de- 
posit policies  as  there  is  about  fuel  short- 
ages. My  advice  to  the  utility  commissions 
Is  to  concern  yourself  with  these  broader 
issues  which  are  of  such  great  Importance  to 
our  nation.  If  your  present  statutory  au- 
thority does  not  permit  you  to  take  remedial 
action  In  the  fields  of  environmental  pro- 
tection and  discrimination  in  employment, 
then  you  should  seek  new  legislative  au- 
thority. But  opinions  simply  saying  "it's 
not  my  department"  will  only  erode  your 
public  support  and  undermine  public  con- 
fidence. 

Some  state  commissions  have  already  taken 
the  lead  In  requiring  the  utilities  they  regu- 
late to  Invest  more  heavily  In  research  and 
development  and  environmental  protection, 
to  root  out  racial  discrimination,  and  on  the 
question  of  rate  design  I  have  discussed.  I 
trxist  that  in  the  coming  year  we  will  all 
join  in  the  theme  of  this  panel  to  assiue  ade- 
quate supply  of  clean  energy  and  make 
progress  in  improving  the  quality  of  life  in 
our  nation. 


PROPOSED  RESTORATION  OF  THE 
INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  A 
LIMITED  PERIOD 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  now,  the  American  public  has 
been  entertained  by  periodic  reports  of 
changes  In  the  administration's  economic 
game  plan.  While  reassuring  the  public 
that  the  administration  was  taking  firm 
action  both  fiscally  and  monetarily  to 
achieve  a  balanced  economy,  that  same 
economy  has  moved  in  fits  and  starts 
along  a  p>ath  which  virtually  defies  ac- 
curate prediction  or  projection.  Claiming 
that  the  transition  from  a  wartime  econ- 
omy to  a  peacetime  economy  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  current  economic  conditions 
does  little  to  satisfy  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  seeking  employment  and 
cannot  find  it. 

Under  the  Nixon  game  plan,  we  have 
been  witness  to  an  economic  tripleplay — 
a  high  rate  of  Inflation,  high  Interest 
rates,  and  a  high  unemployment  rate. 
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This  combination  of  events  is  a  result  of 
that  game  plan  and  of  the  mistaken  no- 
tion that  the  economy  of  the  Nation  and, 
therefore,  the  lives  of  more  than  200 
inilllon  Americans  are  to  be  manipulated 
as  football  players  on  the  gridiron.  The 
Inevitable,  disastrous  results  of  these  eco- 
nomic policies  is  a  gross  national  product 
which  registers  growth  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars but  not  in  terms  of  output.  What 
these  policies  have  achieved  is  a  slow- 
down with  no  solid  indication  of  signifi- 
cant growth. 

Indeed,  economic  indicators  tend  to 
paint  a  confused  picture  for  the  imme- 
diate future.  For  example,  while  the  sale 
of  automobiles  appears  to  be  strong,  re- 
tail sales  of  goods  other  than  autos  were 
more  sluggish  in  the  first  2  months  of 
this  year  than  they  had  been  late  In  1970. 
Nondurable  goods  sales  climbed  at  a 
seasonably  adjusted  annual  rate  of  more 
than  9  percent  between  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  last  year,  yet  it  seems 
possible  that  they  will  show  no  gain  at 
all  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  In 
the  case  of  durable  goods,  new  orders  for 
the  month  of  February  ran  2  percent 
below  January,  reversing  a  4-month  pat- 
tern of  increase. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  high  interest 
rate-tight  money  conditions,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  acted  over  the  past 
several  months  to  effect  lower  interest 
rates  and  to  expand  the  money  supply. 
Such  actions,  however,  have  not  been 
suflBcient  to  stimulate  a  stagnant  econ- 
omy. Although  the  Nation's  banking  sys- 
tem and  credit  markets  are  amply  sup- 
plied with  funds,  economic  expansion  is 
not  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  lack  of  public  confidence  in  the 
economy  acts  as  a  brake  on  the  chances 
for  demand-inspired  economic  recovery. 
Private  spending  has  been  reduced  and 
liquid  assets  accimiulated  as  a  hedge 
against  an  uncertain  future,  whether  the 
uncertainty  of  prices  or  the  uncertainty 
of  employment. 

As  if  the  uncertainties  in  the  economy 
were  not  enough,  the  administration 
adds  to  these  uncertainties  by  its  incon- 
sistent policy  and  pronouncements.  The 
enactment  of  the  10-percent  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  retroactive  to 
January  1  is  estimated  to  add  $3.5  bil- 
lion to  disposable  income  this  year.  This 
sum  will  provide  some  stimulus  to  the 
economy  although  it  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. Nevertheless,  while  Mr.  Nixon 
approved  the  increase  in  benefits,  he 
chided  Congress  for  not  increasing  so- 
cial security  taxes  proportionately  to 
cover  the  additional  costs.  Any  increase 
in  social  security  taxes  at  this  time  would 
negate  the  effects  on  the  economy  of  an 
increase  in  benefits,  whereas  a  postpone- 
ment until  January  1972  will  provide  a 
needed  boost  to  the  economy  now.  But 
recognition  of  this  Keynesian  principle 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  President,  al- 
though not  his  economic  advisers.  "They 
have  suggested  the  possible  need  to  ac- 
celerate the  application  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969,  implementing  the  in- 
crease in  exemptions  and  deductions  on 
personal  income  this  year  instead  of  as 
scheduled  in  1972  and  1973.  But  the  ad- 
ministration only  hints  at  this  possibil- 
ity; it  makes  no  straightforward  assess- 
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ment  as  to  the  state  of  the  economy,  ex- 
cept to  speak  in  its  customary  optimistic 
tones,  offering  little  definite  information 
and  less  hope  of  strong  economic  re- 
covery. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  at  this  time, 
as  one  city  after  another  is  added  to  the 
already  large  list  of  cities  with  excessive 
unemployment  rates,  that  some  definite 
fiscal  action  must  be  taken  immediately 
to  encourage  not  just  dollar  growth  but 
real  growth  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. It  is  in  tliis  spirit  then  that  I  intro- 
duce legislation  today  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  restoring  the  7 -per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  for  a  limited 
period. 

This  bill  would  encourage  the  long- 
term  investment  in  plant  and  equipment 
so  vital  to  a  strong  economy.  It  would 
provide  some  measure  of  hope  for  those 
currently  out  of  work  and  those  about 
to  enter  the  job  market  that  they  can  be 
gainfully  employed.  It  would  also  indi- 
cate to  the  public  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  can  and  will  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  stimulate  the  economy  thus 
making  full  employment  a  possibility  and 
not  Just  a  legislative  idea. 

Most  important  to  the  restoration  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  at  this  time  Is 
the  provision  which  limits  the  duration 
of  the  tax  credit.  I  have  proposed  that 
we  limit  it  to  9  months  of  the  current 
calendar  year,  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1971  and  terminating  on  September  30, 
1971.  It  is  a  one-shot  deal,  designed  to 
help  turn  around  the  rising  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  to  reverse  the  decline  in 
our  industrial  production.  I  believe  that 
we  must  utilize  all  of  the  tools  necessary 
to  bring  us  out  of  the  economic  doldrums. 
Restoration  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
for  a  limited,  brief  time  is  one  of  those 
instruments.  I  urge  that  the  Congress  act 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  this  legislation: 

H.R.  7304 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  restore  the  Investment  tax  credit 

for  a  limited  period 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  (a) 
section  49(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  general  rule  for  termi- 
nation of  investment  tax  credit)  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "pretermlnatlon  prop- 
erty" the  following:  "or  restoration  period 
property". 

(b)  Section  49  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
termination  of  credit)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(d)  Restoration  Period  Property  De- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "restoration  period  prof)erty'  means 
property — 

"(1)  the  physical  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  which  (A)  is  begun 
during  the  restoration  period,  or  (B)  Is  be- 
gun, pursuant  to  an  order  placed  during 
such  period,  or 

"(2)  which  (A)  Is  acquired  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  restoration  period,  or  (B) 
Is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer,  pursuant  to  an 
order  placed  during  such  period. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'restoration  period'  means  the  period  begin- 
ning on  January  1,  1971,  and  ending  at  the 
close  of  September  30, 1971." 

Sec.    2.    Section    46(b)(5)    of   such    Code 


(limiting  Inveetment  credit  carryovers  for 
certain  post-termination  taxable  years)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"This  paragraph  shaU  not  apply  to  any 
taxable  year  which  includes  any  part  of  the 
restoration  period  (as  defined  in  section 
49(d)." 


INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  him- 
dred  and  nine  years  ago,  the  Congress 
extended  to  the  States  an  opportunity  to 
become  sissociated  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  a  unique  experiment — an  ex- 
periment that  was  destined  to  change 
the  whole  pattern  of  higher  education 
in  the  United  States  and,  in  so  doing,  to 
affect  for  the  better  the  lives  of  Ameri- , 
cans  for  generations  to  come. 

The  invitation  to  this  outstandingly 
successful  partnership  was  embodied  in 
the  language  of  the  Morrill  Act,  signed 
into  law  by  President  Lincoln  July  2, 
1862.  This  act  offered  to  subsidize  the 
estabUshment  and  endow  the  operation 
in  every  State  of  a  college  for  the  com- 
mon people.  The  funds  were  to  be  raised 
by  the  sale  of  public  lands — 30,000  acres 
or  the  equivalent  in  land  scrip  for  each 
Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress 
to  which  the  State  was  then  entitled. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sales  were  to  be  used 
by  each  State  for  the  endowment  of  at 
least  one  college,  "in  order  to  promote 
the  hberal  and  practical  education  of 
the  Industrial  classes  in  the  several  pur- 
suits and  professions  of  life."  Without 
excluding  other  subjects,  the  institutions 
were  specifically  required  to  offer  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  the  "mechanic 
arts,"  and  military  tactics. 

This  offer  of  Federal-State  partner- 
ship, as  put  forward  in  the  Morrill  Act, 
was  of  tremendous  significance.  It  es- 
tablished a  new  concept  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  education  by  providing  a  con- 
tinuing endowment  of  these  new  colleges. 
It  established  a  classical  pattern  of  Fed- 
eral support  without  Federal  control  by 
leaving  to  the  States  the  control  of  their 
land-grant  colleges  v?ithout  interference 
from  the  Capital,  the  only  requirement 
being  that  the  colleges  submit  evidence 
that  the  funds  are  used  for  the  purposes 
intended. 

Most  important,  the  Morrill  Act  sig- 
nified the  completion  of  a  revolution  in 
higher  education — the  overthrow  of  the 
aristocratic  tradition  imported  from  Eu- 
rope and  the  substitution  of  an  American 
concept  purely  democratic  in  character. 
Before  this,  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities had  been  dedicated  to  teaching 
the  classics  and  preparing  yotmg  men  for 
the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  the 
ministry,  just  as  their  European  models 
had  been  doing  for  century  after  century. 
Perhaps  this  type  of  education  was  well 
adapted  to  the  stable,  aristocratic  socie- 
ties of  Europe,  but  it  was  not  all  suited 
to  serve  the  needs  of  a  muscular  young 
democracy  restless  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  carving  a  civilization  out  of 
the  wilderness. 
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The  Morrill  Act  changed  this.  Here- 
after, higher  education  was  to  be  avail- 
able not  only  to  the  rich  but  also  to 
the  people  who  had  to  work  for  a  living. 
Hereafter,  the  daily  needs  of  living  p(o- 
ple  were  to  be  considered  as  fit  subje;ts 
for  study  as  the  lives  of  the  Roman  e:  n- 
perors  and  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
philosophers.  Hereafter,  the  teaching  of 
methods  to  bridge  American  rivers,  ^g 
American  canals,  and  build  American 
railroads  was  to  be  a  proper  subject  or 
higher  education  along  with  the  remark- 
able accomplishments  of  da  Vinci.  He 'e- 
after,  the  conquest  of  the  West  with  the 
plow  was  to  be  accorded  its  proper  in- 
portance  along  with  Caesar's  Gallic 
Wars. 

The  fundamental  soundness  of  I  he 
concept  of  a  national  system  of  State 
colleges  and  universities  was  demon- 
strated so  convincingly  and  so  qulcIJy 
that  there  has  never  been  a  serious  chil- 
lenge  to  Its  validity,  no  effort  to  clmrge 
the  pattern,  up  to  the  present  day.  Rath- 
er, the  original  idea  has  been  built  uppn 
over  the  years  until  our  country  to(^ay 
has  a  far  larger,  far  better  structure  than 
was  first  contemplated,  and  the  benefits 
have  been  correspondingly  greater. 

The  Hatch  Act  of  1887  extended  fflie 
partnership  principle  to  agricultural  re- 
search, and  the  Smith-Lever  Act  in  1914 
extended  it  to  the  great  agricultural  m- 
tension  program  that  we  have  today.  Tfo- 
gether  ^vith  the  Morrill  Act,  these  forn^ed 
a  trilogy  of  support  for  instruction,  tor 
research,  and  for  extension  that  provided 
the  foundation  for  a  system  that  consti- 
tutes America's  greatest  contribution  to 
education. 

By  1890,  all  States  and  territories  hjad 
established  the  "one  or  more"  colleges 
called  for  by  the  act  of  1862,  and  it  was 
increasingly  clear  that  the  original  Fed- 
eral endowment  was  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  suppwrt  of  instruction  in  thgrn. 
Although  the  States  were  increasingly 
providing  instructional  support,  the  n»ed 
for  additional  support  was  clear  and  ijhe 
feeling  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
fallen  far  behind  the  States  in  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  institutions  was  strong. 
Senator  Morrill  sponsored  a  supplemen- 
tary act  providing  for  a  permanent  a(n- 
nual  appropriation  for  each  State  for  the 
"further  endowment  and  support"  of  |lts 
designated  college  or  colleges. 

The  1890  act  provided  $25,000  an- 
nually for  each  State  for  the  ^pport  of 
the  instructional  function  of  the  laijd- 
grant  colleges  and  universities.  Passage 
In  the  Senate  was  unanimous,  &nd  in  tjhe 
House  by  a  5  to  1  margin.  The  Senite 
report,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Hoise 
with  an  additional  statement,  sta 
that: 

The  object  of  the  bill  Is  to  place  the 
tern  ot  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agiiculti 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  established  unfler 
the  law  of  July  2,  1862.  upon  a  basis  of  Bs- 
siired  support  for  all  time.  .  .  .  The  passage 
of  this  measure,  which  is  Introduced  by  ;he 
distinguished  founder  of  this  system  of  (ol 
leges,  will  place  them  on  a  sure  foundation 
so  long  as  we  are  a  Nation  and  link  his  na|me 
with  theirs  In  one  common  Immortality 


The  House  report  additionally  no 
that: 


ed 


The  theory  of  this  provision  {tohich  is  re- 
peated in  the  present  bill)  evidently  was  that 
the  states  should  furnish  the  material  plant 
required  for  the  proposed  Institutions,  while 
the  fund  contributed  by  the  United  States 
was  intended  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  actual  cost  of  instruction.  .  .  .  The 
States  have  done  their  part  well.  .  .  .  Yovu" 
Committee  believe  It  a  matter  of  the  sound- 
est public  policy,  and  even  of  good  faith 
with  the  States,  that  Congress  should  in- 
crease the  provision  for  the  annual  main- 
tenance of  these  Institutions  somewhat  In 
proportion  to  the  growing  demand  upon 
them. 

In  1907,  an  amendment  to  the  1890 
act  increased  the  annual  "further  en- 
dowment fund"  for  each  State  to  $50,000. 
In  justification  for  the  equal  distribu- 
tion of  fimds  among  the  States,  it  was 
noted  that  the  original  Morrill  Act  fa- 
vored the  then  more  populous  States. 

Through  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act 
of  1935,  the  funds  were  again  increased 
by  unanimous  act  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  with  the  fxmds  imder  the  act 
to  be  allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  relative  population.  Again,  in  1960, 
the  program  was  reviewed  and,  again  by 
unanimous  act  of  Congress,  increased 
to  their  present  level. 

Last  year,  the  administration  proposed 
to  eliminate  entirely  these  Bankhead- 
Jones  fimds,  and  may  well  do  so  again 
this  year.  In  justification,  the  budget  re- 
ferred to  the  program  as  an  "anachro- 
nism" and  siiggested  that  the  modest 
sums  provided  to  the  institutions  receiv- 
ing them  were  no  longer  of  any  real  value 
to  the  institutions. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

These  fimds  are,  at  none  of  the  institu- 
tions that  receive  them,  unimportant  or 
minute.  The  presidents  of  the  land-grant 
institutions  consistently  report  that,  dol- 
lar for  dollar,  they  are  the  most  valuable 
and  useful  funds  they  receive  from  Fed- 
eral sources.  Former  President  Fred  Har- 
vey Harrington,  former  president  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  instance, 
has  said  that  this  program  is  an  essen- 
tial source  of  funds  for  undergraduate 
teaching  where  even  more  fimds  are 
badly  needed.  It  also  serves  as  a  model 
for  institutional  support,  which  is  the 
valuable  type  of  government  aid.  Presi- 
dent Glenn  Terrell  of  Washington  State 
University  has  stated  that  the  loss  of 
these  funds — plus  the  existing  shortage 
of  fimds  from  State  sources — is  more 
than  we  can  cope  with  in  the  face  of  in- 
creasing enrollments  without  serious  and 
immediate  erosion  of  our  university. 
President  Marshall  T.  Hahn,  Jr.,  of  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  states 
that: 

Failure  to  restore  these  funds  coxild  signal 
the  demise  of  a  historic  relationship  with  the 
Federal  government  that  has  helped  count- 
less thousands  of  young  people  secure  higher 
education  and  Increase  their  contribution  to 
our  nation  and  society. 

These  resident  instruction  funds  have 
been  for  more  than  a  century  the  cement 
that  holds  together  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  as  a  unique  na- 
tional system  of  State-controlled  univer- 
sities, unmatched  in  the  world  either  for 


their  philosophy  or  their  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  those  they  serve. 

To  dissolve  that  bond  would  involve 
consequences  so  serious  that  any  such 
proposal  deserves  long  and  careful  con- 
sideration. It  should  be  remembered,  for 
instance,  that  this  Federal  endowment 
for  instruction  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a 
recurring  declaration  of  faith  in  the 
worth  of  the  individual,  in  the  principle 
that  he  is  trained,  not  for  his  personal 
benefit,  but  to  enable  him  to  contribute 
more,  through  his  life  work,  to  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  lives.  Long  gone  are  the 
days  in  which  an  aristocracy  of  the  edu- 
cated would  be  tolerated  in  America. 
Land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
stand  as  living  memorials  to  the  philos- 
ophy that  every  American  is  entitled  to 
develop  his  native  talents  and  abilities  to 
the  limit,  and  to  the  belief  that  as  each 
individual  grows  and  develops  and  pros- 
pers, the  Nation  becomes  stronger,  more 
powerful,  more  wealthy  in  terms  of  last- 
ing values. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  have  al- 
ways been  quick  to  discharge  their  na- 
tional obligations.  They  have  trained  the 
bulk  of  the  ofl&cers  who  have  served  our 
country  so  well;  they  have  supplied  the 
technicians  who  today  are  even  serving 
in  scores  of  foreign  lands,  helping 
through  their  scientific  knowledge  and 
practical  experience  to  combat  the  pov- 
erty and  famine  on  which  communism 
thrives. 

One  further  point  needs  to  be  made. 
Of  sheer  necessity,  tuition  and  fee 
charges  are  rising  so  rapidly  that,  if  the 
trend  continues  for  even  a  few  years,  stu- 
dents from  middle- class  families  will  be 
squeezed  out,  leaving  only  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  very  rich  and  of  the 
very  poor,  aided  through  scholarships, 
work-study  programs,  and  low-interest 
loans. 

Most  of  the  Federal  programs  have 
tended  to  accelerate  this  trend  toward 
higher  tuition  charges,  by  imposing  ad- 
ditional burdens  on  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities through  required  matching 
funds,  failure  of  the  Federal  agencies  to 
pay  full  cost  to  the  universities  for  the 
programs  supported,  and  the  like.  Pres- 
ent efforts  to  direct  Federal  support 
funds  through  the  students  by  means  of 
long-term  loans  would  greatly  increase 
this  trend,  with  the  institutions  almost 
forced  to  reclaim  at  least  some  of  these 
funds  through  even  greater  increases  in 
tuition  and  fees  are  in  order,  if  noth- 
ing else,  simply  to  provide  the  space  and 
instructors  to  take  the  students  for  whom 
college  would  be  made  possible  through 
the  loan  programs. 

Almost  the  only  Federal  program  that 
today  helps  the  colleges  and  universities 
keep  their  tuition  charges  to  students 
down  is  the  Morrill  and  Bankhead-Jones 
program.  It  does  this  through  the  actual 
subsidy  of  the  basically  fundamental  in- 
structional function  at  the  land-grant 
institutions.  If  we  are  to  prevent  the 
gradual  erosion  of  the  middle  class  from 
the  ranks  of  college  students,  we  very 
much  need  to  expand  and  extend  this 
type  of  program,  not  cut  it  back  or  re- 
duce it. 


j^pril  6,  1971 
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The  comparatively  small  amounts  con- 
tributed to  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  endowment  and  support  of  these  in- 
rtitutions  earn  dividends  so  tremendous 
as  to  be  beyond  calculation.  This  group 
of  colleges  and  universities  might  well  in- 
vite a  challenge  to  show  where  the  in- 
vestment of  any  comparable  sum  by  the 
Federal  Government  brings,  or  has  ever 
brought,  comparable  returns  in  terms  of 
educational,  economic,  social,  and  poUti- 
cal  gains  for  the  American  people. 

Last  year  the  Senate,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  its  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee restored  the  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram 'to  the  full  authorized  level.  In 
commenting  on  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation.    Senator     Magnuson     said 

that— 

To  adopt  this  method  of  repeal  of  exist - 
luii  law  by  lack  of  appropriations  Is  uncon- 
scionable to  me.  If  the  President  wante  to 
repeal  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  then  suit- 
able legislation  should  be  Introduced  and 
acted  upon  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee. 

Senator  Magnuson  also  observed  ac- 
curately that  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  program  was  made  "precipitiously, 
without  consultation  or  warning  to  the 
land-grant  institutions.  ...  or  even  con- 
sulUtion  with  the  Congress." 

The  House,  in  acting  on  the  appropria- 
tions bill  restored  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  appropriation,  which  had 
throughout  its  80-year  history,  been 
funded  each  year  at  the  full  authorized 
level,  but  left  the  door  open  for  the 
Inference,  at  least,  that  this  was  prelude 
toward  its  gradually  being  reduced, 
rather  than  eliminated  at  one  fell  swoop. 

The  conference  committee  compro- 
mised the  difference  between  the 
amounts  recommended  by  the  House  and 
by  the  Senate.  However,  during  floor  ac- 
tion on  the  compromise  version,  several 
Senators  took  the  floor  to  record  state- 
ments that  they  hoped  it  was  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  Senate  that  the 
reduction  in  the  land-grant  teaching 
funds  was  simply  a  temporary  conces- 
sion to  the  present  difficult  budget  situa- 
tion and  was  not  to  be  interpreted  as  the 
first  step  in  an  eventual  phaseout  of 
the  program,  and  all  objected  to  legisla- 
tion by  the  appropriations  route. 

Senator  Moss  said: 

I  must  .  .  .  express  disappointment  that 
the  conference  committee  did  not  allow  the 
lull  authorized  amount — approved  by  the 
Senate — for  the  Bankhead-Jones  Land- 
Grant  teaching  funds.  This  program  repre- 
sents the  oldest  and  by  all  means  the  sound- 
est partnership  between  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  the  states  In  providing  educational 
opportunities  for  American  youth.  This 
principle  should  be  expanded  and  extended, 
not  curtailed  and  weakened.  This  Is  why  I 
sponsored  the  bill  that  would.  If  approved 
la  the  House,  provide  Land-Grant  status  for 
the  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
University  of  Guam.  This  bill.  If  enacted, 
would  end  a  long-standing  Inequity  of  these 
areas  as  the  only  remaining  ones  In  the 
United  States  that  do  not  have  the  advan- 
tages of  a  land-grant  college. 

This  Is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope 
It  would  be  clearly  understood  that  the  $2 
million  cut  In  the  Bankhead-Jones  funds 
proposed  In  the  conference  committee  re- 
port Is  occasioned  by  the  difficult  fiscal  sit- 
uation, rather  than  as  an  opening  step  in 
the  phasing-out  of  this  historic  and  funda- 
mentally Important  program. 


These  fiinds  have  long  been  the  cement 
that  helps  hold  together  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  as  a  unique  national 
system  of  higher  education  in  this  country, 
unmatched  In  the  world  for  its  philosophy 
of  service  to  society  or  Its  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  those  It  serves.  The  land- 
grant  system  has  been  termed  America's 
greatest  contribution  to  the  history  of  higher 
education  in  the  world,  and  Is  presently  one 
of  our  most  significant  export  Items. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  to  adopt  a  method  of  repeal 
of  existing  law  by  lack  of  appropriations 
is  "unconscionable,"  and  I  would  note 
that  the  last  full-scale  review  of  this 
program  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee  was  carried  out  10  years  ago — 
in  1960.  Distribution  of  these  funds  is 
based,  in  part,  on  population,  and,  of 
course,  our  population  has  increased 
during  those  10  years.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  funds  for  the  program,  by 
virtue  of  this  increase,  have  already 
been  reduced. 

I,  therefore,  urge,  that  before  this 
body  is  again  called  upon  to  act  upon 
an  appropriation  measure  for  this  vitally 
important  program  a  detailed  reas- 
sessment is  made  of  it  by  the  legisla- 
tive committee  with  jurisdiction  so  that 
my  colleagues  and  I  might  have  before 
us  at  that  time  recommendations  based 
upon  a  full  and  open  study  of  a  program 
I  consider  to  be  of  unique  importance  to 
the  past  and  future  development  of  this 
country. 

We  agree  fully  with  Senator  Moss.  It 
would  be  well  to  think  long  and  hard 
before  breaking,  or  even  relaxing,  the 
tangible  bond  that  binds  these  universi- 
ties together  in  the  national  service  and 
that  serves  as  the  best  living  model  of 
sound,  effective  Federal  support  for 
higher  education  in  this  country. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
authorization  of  existing  higher  educa- 
tion legislation  expires  on  June  30,  1971. 
Today  I  am  introducing,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Conamittee,  Representative 
Carl  Perkins,  and  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Pucinski, 
Mr.  Brademas,  and  Mr.  Scheuer,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1971.  It  will 
extend  existing  programs  for  a  period  of 
5  years.  In  most  programs  the  bill  trans- 
forms existing  fixed-sum  authorizations 
into  open  authorizations  phrased  as 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary."  In 
student-aid  programs,  set  forth  in  title 
rv  of  the  bill,  authorizations  continue  to 
be  described  as  fixed  sums  for  the  first 
year  and  some  of  them  require  dollar  au- 
thorization for  all  5  years. 

Title  I  continues  existing  community 
service  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams. 

Title  n  continues  existing  programs, 
with  minor  amendments  designed  to  ob- 
tain more  flexibility.  It  rejects  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  to  transfer  juris- 
diction from  Office  of  Education  to  the 


Library  of  Congress  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  programs  for  foreign  acquisi- 
tion of  books  and  for  cataloging.  Both  of 
those  programs  are  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port and  operation  of  university  library 
systems.  The  Library  of  Congress  Is  also 
required  to  make  an  evaluation  report 
on  those  programs  which  it  is  hoped  will 
focus  attention  on  delivery  problems. 

Title  m  continues  existing  programs 
to  strengthen  developing  institutions, 
and  funds  them  at  the  level  of  $120  mil- 
lion. It  continues  the  present  23  percent 
set  aside  for  community  colleges.  For 
them  it  lifts  the  requirement  of  5  years' 
operation.  The  change  recognizes  the 
newness  of  msmy  of  our  community 
colleges. 

The  bill  also  allows  teachers  at  pre- 
dominantly black  coUeges  to  qualify  as 
professors  emeritus,  and  thus  removes 
an  unintended  discrimination. 

Title  rv  continues  existing  student-aid 
programs  but  focuses  them  so  as  to  en- 
courage self-help  and  so  as  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  college  financial  aid  offi- 
cers much  greater  discretion  in  pack- 
aging aid  for  the  individual  student.  The 
purpose  is  to  allow  greater  flexibility  in 
melding  Federal-aid  programs  with 
grants  and  aid  provided  by  States  and 
institutions.  The  result  should  be  greater 
ability  to  meet  the  individualized  needs 
of  the  student  applicant. 

The  qualification  of  need  for  aid  is  re- 
phrased so  as  to  emphasize  the  need  of 
the  particular  student  applicant  for  aid 
in  order  to  attend  that  college.  This  con- 
trasts to  the  administration's  proposal 
to  categorize  students  according  to  fam- 
ily incomes  and  to  disregard  the  needs  of 
students  from  middle-income  families. 
To  the  extent  that  each  applicant  can 
draw  upon  actual  help  from  his  family, 
such  help  will  continue  to  be  considered. 
He  will  not,  however,  be  included  or  ex- 
cluded from  aid  because  of  assumed 
membership  in  any  social  category.  The 
bill  recognizes  the  fact  that  because  of 
infiation  and  the  extraordinary  rise  in 
college  costs,  few  families  can  now  af- 
ford to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  on 
to  college  and  that  aid  in  some  measure 
is  necessary  for  most  students. 

Self-help  is  encouraged.  The  bill  will 
make  student  aid  available  to  part-time 
students  who  typically  must  work  their 
way  through  higher  education  while 
meeting  personal  or  family  obligations 
that  cannot  be  postponed. 

All  financial  aid  programs  will  be 
made  available  to  students  at  accred- 
ited proprietary  schools.  Such  students 
traditionally  are  striving  directly  to  pre- 
pare themselves  fof  the  job  market.  Such 
self-help  efforts  should  be  encouraged. 

At  the  present  time  a  student  qualifies 
for  an  EOG  if  his  family  income  is  low 
enough.  His  own  earnings  are  included 
in  his  family  income.  If  he  tries  to  help 
himself  by  working,  his  earnings  may 
raise  his  family  income  so  as  to  disqualify 
himself  from  aid— an  example  of  the  re- 
verse incentive  that  we  so  perversely 
build  into  many  of  our  programs.  The 
bill  would  correct  this  situation  by  an 
expresss  provision  that  an  applicant 
may  not  be  disqualified  from  receiving 
aid  on  account  of  his  earned  income  if 
income  from  other  sources  does  not  dis- 
qualify him. 
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The  requirement  of  need  is  set  hij  her 
for  educational  opportunity  grants  t  lan 
for  the  other  programs.  It  is  phraser  I  as 
"exceptional  financial  need."  In  the 
other  programs,  work-study,  NDSL,  ind 
the  subsidized  guaranteed  student  loan 
program,  the  eligibility  for  aid  is  in  te  ms 
that  fit  each  individual :  that  is,  "but :  or" 
the  aid  he  could  not  go  to  college. 

The  aid  programs  are  also  simplified 
procedurally  as  much  as  possible.  The 
only  member  of  the  bureaucracy  actu  illy 
in  touch  with  the  student  is  the  stuc  ent 
aid  officer  who  executes  aid  policies  de- 
termined by  his  institution.  The  bill  g  ves 
him  great  discretion  subject  only  to  the 
requirements  that  he  provide  full  in  or- 
mation  on  his  decisions  and  that  h<i  be 
subject  to  audit.  Funds  in  the  EOG  and 
work-study  programs  are  made  fr^ly 
transferable  in  both  directions.  The 
same  formula  is  used  for  Federal  all(  ca- 
tion of  funds  in  EOG,  work-study,  and 
in  the  NDSL  programs.  The  instituti(>nal 
matching  requirements  are  eliminated, 
thus  freeing  up  institutional  resou:"ces 
for  other  purposes. 

The  period  of  eligibility  of  a  stuc  ent 
for  a  grant  is  extended  for  an  additic  nal 
academic  year.  This  is  consistent  \,'ith 
making  part-time  students  eligible. 

The  distinction  between  initial -year 
appropriations  and  later-year  approp  Na- 
tions in  the  EOG  program  is  abolislied. 
Eligibility  for  an  EOG  will  be  determi  ned 
annually.  A  "grandfather  clause"  iwe- 
serves  the  rights  of  those  students  vho 
are  now  receiving  grants  imder  whst  is 
essentially  a  4-year  program. 

The  bill  introduces  a  new  form  of  i  itu- 
dent  aid.  It  is  described  in  subpart  !  of 
the  education  opportunity  grant  iro- 
gram.  It  makes  a  self -supporting  stuc  ent 
eligible  for  a  grant  in  an  amount  e(  ual 
to  the  income  tax  on  his  earnings  but  not 
more  than  $400.  It  has  always  seeme  1  to 
me  most  inequitable  that  we  should  tax 
a  self-supporting  student  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  tax-free  grant  to  another  stuc  ent 
who  by  definition  does  not  need  help  pny 
more  than  the  self-supporting  student. 

Consistent  with  the  general  principle 
of  favoring  self-help,  the  bill  emphasizes 
work-study.  That  emphasis  is  consisi  ent 
with  the  general  approval  by  coll<ges 
and  imiversities  of  work-study  as  the 
best  form  of  student  aid.  Work-study  en- 
ables the  student  to  pay  as  he  goes.  It 
has  a  VEduable  educational  aspect.  It  iilso 
allows  a  great  deal  of  necessary  worl:  to 
be  done  on  and  off  campus  that  is  so- 
cially valuable. 

In  institutions  of  higher  education  lo- 
cated in  communities  in  which  for  sich 
reasons  as  small  population  few  opjor- 
tunities  for  work-study  exist,  such  insti- 
tutions may  use  work-study  funds  to 
make  awards  in  the  form  of  grants.  Csn- 
versely  in  large  cities  an  institution  r  lay 
prefer  to  transfer  EOG  money  to  work- 
study. 

The  National  Defense  student  loan 
program  is  continued.  Those  loans  m  ide 
out  of  appropriated  funds  allow  colleges 
an  independence  from  the  difflcultiei  of 
the  money  market  which  is  not  avails  ble 
In  the  guaranteed  student  loan  progrfim. 
The  maximum  annual  national  defeinse 
student  loan  Is  raised  from  $l,000j  to 
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$1,500  and  the  maximum  total  loan  is 
raised  from  $5,000  to  $6,000.  Important 
steps  are  taken  in  the  bill  to  make  the 
loan  a  truly  revolving  fund. 

The  maximum  loan  in  any  year  is  in- 
creased from  $1,500  to  $2,500  in  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program.  The 
maximum  total  loan  is  increased  from 
$7,500  to  $10,000.  The  term  for  repay- 
ment is  retained  at  10  years  where  it  is 
now.  The  administration  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  loan  to  a  possi- 
ble $17,500  and  to  lengthen  the  term  of 
repayment  to  20  years  which  imposes 
simply  too  great  a  burden  on  a  student 
for  much  too  long  a  time.  Under  the 
administration's  proposal  the  amount  in- 
cluding interest  to  be  repaid  might  run 
as  high  as  $50,000  and  the  age  of  the 
borrower  when  he  finishes  repaying 
might  be  in  the  50's.  Authorization  for 
paying  special  allowances  to  the  lender — 
( up  to  3  percent  additional  interest)  — is 
extended  for  5  years.  Although  interest 
rates  have  dropped  continuation  of  the 
possibility  of  paying  such  special  allow- 
ances should  be  continued  for  a  few  more 
years. 

At  the  present  time,  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program  has  subsidized  and 
unsubsidized  aspects.  A  subsidized  loan 
is  available  to  student  applicants  with 
an  adjusted  family  income  of  less  than 
$15,000.  That  qualification  is  dropped  in 
favor  of  an  institutional  determination 
of  need.  It  is  better  to  place  the  policy 
decision  in  the  hands  of  the  institution 
to  be  carried  out  by  student  financial  aid 
officers. 

The  bill  contains  secondary  market 
and  warehousing  provisions  for  the 
guaranteed  student  loans  under  a  Stu- 
dent Loan  Market  Association.  The  Stu- 
dent Loan  Market  Association — "Sally 
Mae" — will  provide  the  same  liquidity 
that  "Fannie  Mae"  provides  in  the  home 
mortgage  market. 

In  title  V  the  bill  extends  the  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  Act  with 
minor  changes. 

In  title  VI  it  extends  other  provisions 
of  the  law  such  as  international  educa- 
tion, acquisition  of  equipment,  networks 
for  knowledge,  public  service  education, 
and  others.  Piovisions  requiring  match- 
ing funds  are  modified  so  as  to  allow 
waiver  by  the  Commissioner  in  appro- 
priate circumstances. 

Title  vn  continues  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act.  It  also  contains  a 
mortgage  guarantee  provision  that  is 
hoped  will  support  the  efiforts  of  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  finance  their 
own  physical  expanusion. 

Title  Vm  is  an  extremely  important 
new  provision  designed  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent emergency  in  the  finances  of  both 
public  and  private  higher  education  in- 
stitutions. Testimony  of  witnesses  before 
the  subcommittee  indicates  msoiy  insti- 
tutions are  now  in  a  deficit  condition 
consimiing  endowments  and  capital  as- 
sets for  current  operation  expenses.  The 
bill  recognizes  this  emergaicy  and  au- 
thorizes aid  to  institutions  upon  appli- 
cation in  an  amoimt  equal  to  $100  per 
student  in  lower  division  courses,  $150 
per  student  in  upper  division  courses, 
and  $200  for  each  graduate  student.  This 


will  be  based  on  full-time  equivalency  on 
the  basis  of  credits  earned  in  the  previ- 
ous year.  There  is  a  weighted  factor  de- 
signed to  help  small  private  nontax- 
supported  institutions.  For  the  first  200 
students  out  of  the  enrollment,  each  stu- 
dent would  be  counted  at  J300.  For  the 
next  200  students,  each  student  would  be 
counted  at  $200. 

In  my  judgment,  the  administration 
has  disregarded  storm  signals  on  the  aca- 
demic front.  The  need  for  aid  is  very 
great.  Without  such  aid,  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  many  institutions  will  fail. 
Even  with  such  aid  there  is  still  a  ques- 
tion of  the  survival  of  many  institutions. 

Title  EX  sets  up  a  new  program  of 
interns  for  political  leadership.  It  has 
long  seemed  to  me  that  the  young  peo- 
ple should  have  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve and  participate  in  the  political 
process.  This  program  will  allow  under- 
graduates to  work  in  city  and  State  gov- 
ernments and  in  the  last  year  to  come 
to  Washington  and  work  in  the  offices 
of  Representatives  and  Senators. 

Title  X  sets  out  provisions  which  I 
hope  will  be  of  some  help  in  alleviating 
discrimination  against  women  in  our  so- 
ciety— and  most  specifically  in  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

The  legislation  would  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  in  federally  financed 
programs,  and  would  remove  the  exemp- 
tion presently  existing  in  title  vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  with  respect  to  those  in 
education.  It  would  authorize  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  study  discrimina- 
tion against  women  and  would  remove 
the  exemption  of  executive,  administra- 
tive, and  professional  employees  from 
the  equal  pay  for  equal  work  provision 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

In  banning  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex  in  programs  participating  in  Fed- 
eral funding,  the  legislation  exempts  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  whose  stu- 
dent bodies  are  presently  one  sex,  in- 
stitutions controlled  by  a  religious 
organization  where  application  of  the 
discrimination  provisions  would  not  be 
consistent  with  religious  tenets,  and 
allows  a  5 -year  period  of  exemption  for 
institutions  changing  over  from  one  sex 
to  coeducation  status. 

Title  XI  provides  programs  for  mineral 
conservation  education.  It  has  been  in- 
cluded at  the  request  of  my  esteemed  col- 
league, Mr.  John  Dent,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  represents  his  views  with  which  I 
concur  on  the  special  need  for  a  program 
which  would  set  up  regional  centers  for 
education  in  mineral  exploration,  pro- 
duction, processing,  and  control  of  pol- 
lution and  related  diffculties. 

Title  xn  sets  out  general  contract  ad- 
ministration prcxiedures.  Within  the  last 
several  months,  I  have  been  engaged  In 
an  examination  of  the  contract  practices 
of  the  Office  of  Education.  I  cannot  state 
too  strongly  my  opinion  of  the  generally 
bad  administration  in  the  letting  of  con- 
tracts, review  and  evaluation  that  exists 
today.  I  am  gratified  that  the  adminis- 
tration seems  to  have  recognized  the 
problem.  The  administration  higher  edu- 
cation bill— H.R.  5191— included  provi- 
sions regarding  contract  administration 


which  I  was  happy  to  incorporate  in  this 
bill  as  title  xn. 

Title  xni  is  included  at  the  special 
request  of  my  respected  fellow  committee 
member.  Congressman  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia It  would  give  the  College  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  University  of 
Guam  the  status  of  land-grant  colleges. 
This  provision  is  long  overdue — and  as 
a  member  not  only  of  the  Special  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  but  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trust  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Congressman  Phil 
Burton  is  in  a  unique  position  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  this  provision.  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  his  recom- 
mendation to  give  both  imiversities  land- 
grant  status. 

Title  xrv  requires  an  evaluation  of 
Federal  education  programs  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  It  has  long 
seemed  to  me  that  much  of  our  money 
is  wasted  in  badly  administered  programs 
or  in  grants  and  contracts  which  pro- 
duce unusable  results.  It  will  be  im- 
mensely worth  while,  I  am  convinced,  to 
authorize  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  make  an  evaluation  of  education  pro- 
grams. Such  an  authorization  will  pro- 
vide Congress  with  an  evaluation  by  an 
office  Independent  of  the  office  which 
made  the  grant  or  contract. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  this  House.  It  is  an 
effort  to  meet  existing  and  emerging 
problems  in  the  area  of  higher  educa- 
tion; an  area  which  has  received  our 
attention  in  the  past  and  has  frequently 
been  the  subject  of  our  concern. 


THE  ADEQUATE  INCOME  ACT  OF  1971 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  the  Adequate  Income  Act 
of  1971,  a  bill  which  aims  at  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty  once  and  for  all. 

This  bill  gxiarantees  an  annual  income 
of  $6,500  for  a  family  of  foiu",  which  is 
less  than  the  $6,900  that  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  has  established  as  the 
amount  necessary  for  a  lower  level  of 
living  in  an  urban  area  in  December 
1970. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  work 
Incentives  and  establishes  a  system  of 
welfare  which  guarantees  the  self- 
respect  and  civil  rights  of  the  almost 
one-fifth  of  our  Nation  who  live  in 
poverty. 

For  years  we  have  spent  billions  on 
welfare  for  the  wealthy  in  the  form  of 
oil  depletion  allowances,  tax  loopholes  to 
millionaires  and  farm  subsidies  to  the 
undeserving.  We  have  spent  billions  on 
welfare  payments  for  the  support  of 
corrupt  governments  around  the  world. 

Large  expenditures  on  welfare  are  not 
new.  Welfare  has  not  been  for  the  poor, 
but  for  the  rich  and  for  the  corrupt. 
This  bill  puts  the  money  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  deserve  it  and  need  it. 

All  of  the  other  legislation  proposed 
does  little  more  than  perpetuate  the 
vicious  and  degrading  syndrome  of  pov- 
erty. President  Nixon  and  Wilbur  Mills 


know  you  cannot  support  a  family  on 
$2,400  a  year. 

Critics  of  this  proposal  argue  that  we 
cannot  afford  such  an  expenditure.  The 
question  is  not  what  we  can  afford  but 
what  we  are  willing  to  spend  and  on 
what.  We  carmot  afford  a  $76  billion 
military  budget  which  is  not  for  defense. 
We  carmot  afford  to  continue  the  Illegal, 
immoral  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
cannot  afford  to  spend  billions  on  those 
projects  of  the  industrial  complex  which 
do  not  benefit  the  people.  It  is  immoral 
to  provide  welfare  for  the  rich. 

We  have  the  resources  to  wipe  out  pov- 
erty; do  we  have  the  will?  Let  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  imderstand  that  if 
this  Congress  does  not  pass  legislation 
to  provide  a  minimal  standard  of  living 
for  the  poor,  it  is  not  because  it  could 
not  afford  it  but  because  it  did  not  want 
to.  Inaction  would  be  an  embarrassment 
to  the  Congress  and  an  act  of  complete 
and  total  disinheritance  of  the  poor.  It 
would  be  further  indication  of  the  cal- 
lousness and  lack  of  imderstanding  and 
will  on  the  part  of  the  national  leader- 
ship. 

The  priorities  should  be  clear.  Chil- 
dren who  are  forced  to  go  to  bed  hungry, 
who  do  not  have  decent  housing  or  ade- 
quate clothing,  men  and  women  who 
cannot  work  or  who  work  and  cannot 
make  enough  to  support  their  families; 
the  elderly  and  the  infirm,  this  one-fifth 
of  our  Nation — they  are  the  priority  and 
not  to  recognize  this  is  f  cx)lish,  inhumane, 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  Nation. 

The  people  ought  to  be  aware  that  un- 
like welfare  for  the  rich,  welfare  for  the 
poor  will  help  to  solve  the  economic 
problems  we  are  facing. 

The  expenditures  of  this  legislation 
will  provide  the  impetus  to  make  millions 
of  people  who  are  now  dependent  on  the 
Government,  independent.  In  time  it  will 
dramatically  decrease  Federal,  State, 
and  city  expenditures  on  crime  control, 
health  care,  sanitation,  and  other  serv- 
ices whose  costs  are  so  much  higher  in 
poverty  areas.  It  will  create  new  revenues 
through  increased  consimier  potentials 
and  it  will  provide  for  increased  income 
tax  revenue. 

It  is  time  to  broaden  the  national  de- 
bate on  welfare.  It  is  time  to  discuss  wel- 
fare in  terms  that  make  sense.  It  is  time 
to  reverse  the  insane  priorities  of  our 
Nation. 


LIEUTENANT  CALLEY— AN  ACCES- 
SORY TO  THE  CRIME 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a 
nation  born  out  of  a  revolution  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  individual. 

Perhaps  that  is  why,  as  a  people,  we 
respond  more  passionately  to  the  tragedy 
of  an  individual,  one  child,  one  human 
being,  than  to  great  issues  and  conflicts 
that  involve  thousands  or  millions. 

For  the  past  few  days  the  American 
people  have  been  all  churned  up  over  the 
fate  of  Lieutenant  Calley,  one  young 
soldier  convicted  of  killing  22  people. 
Some  have  compared  him  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Others  call  him  a  national  hero.  George 
Wallace  champions  him.  Regardless  of 


how  they  view  his  acts,  most  people  feel 
that  he  is  a  sacrificial  goat,  offered  up 
by  the  Pentagon  to  deflect  attention  from 
its  own  sins. 

I  agree  with  this  last  point  of  view.  I 
have  joined  with  21  other  Members  of 
Congress  in  introducing  a  resolution  pro- 
posing a  full-scale  congressional  inquiry 
into  American  war  crimes  and  responsi- 
bility. I  believe  that  the  underlying  con- 
cept of  this  war  is  racist  and  bsised  on  a 
military  strategy  of  exterminating  civil- 
ians and  destroying  the  land  which 
sustains  the  Vietnamese. 

I  feel,  however,  that  Calley  is  guilty 
and  deserved  to  be  convicted.  For  if  M^e 
believe  in  the  rights  of  the  individual  w-es 
must  also  believe  in  the  responsibility  of 
the  individual.  There  were  other  Amer- 
ican soldiers  at  Mylai  who  made  a  deci- 
sion of  moral  courage.  They  decided  that 
they  could  not  shoot  down  babies.  They 
turned  away  and  would  not  do  it,  Calley 
did. 

Are  we  to  tell  those  American  soldiers 
who  knew  that  it  was  wrong  to  kill  old 
men  and  women  and  babies  that  it  was 
really  OK?  That  they  are  no  different  or 
better  than  Calley?  To  exonerate  Calley 
is  to  say  that  it  is  all  right  to  follow 
orders  blindly,  no  matter  whether  it  leads 
to  the  murder  in  gas  ovens  of  millions  of 
Jews,  as  happened  in  Nazi  Germany,  or 
the  torture  and  murder  and  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  civilians  in  Viet- 
nam. 

This  is  not  an  academic  issue.  Because 
while  I  stand  here  talking  to  you  today, 
the  war  is  still  going  on  and  other  Amer- 
ican soldiers  are  taking  orders  and  fol- 
lowing them.  And  many  of  them  are 
thinking  hard.  They  are  not  all  following 
orders.  Not  any  more. 

I  am  talking  about  the  responsibility 
of  the  Individual,  because  each  one  of 
us  has  to  face  in  our  consciences  our  per- 
sonal role  in  this  war. 

I  saw  a  news  program  on  TV  some 
time  ago  that  I  have  never  forgotten.  It 
showed  a  stockholders'  meeting  of  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  They  were  meeting  to 
hear  about  their  dividends,  but  some 
antiwar  demonstrators  got  in  and  stood 
in  front  of  the  hall,  and  they  held  up 
giant  blowups  of  photographs  of  Viet- 
namese babies  who  had  been  burned  and 
mutilated  by  Dow  Chemical's  napalm. 

It  was  a  horrifying  sight,  but  what  was 
most  horrifying  was  that  the  Dow  stock- 
holders did  not  look  at  the  pictures.  They 
all  turned  their  heads  to  the  side,  and 
would  not  look,  and  later  they  applauded 
the  news  of  their  higher  earnings,  and 
went  quietly  home. 

They  would  not  look.  This  war,  which 
I  have  opposed  from  its  beginning,  has 
dragged  on  for  10  years  and  spread  into 
Cambodia  and  Laos  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  never  taken  a  really  full, 
long  look  at  what  has  been  done  in  their 
name. 

In  the  name  of  America,  the  White 
House  and  the  military  have  been  sys- 
tematically tearing  apart  three  small 
countries.  In  South  Vietnam,  more  than 
a  million  civilian  casualties  and  over  4 
million  refugees,  their  farms,  homes,  and 
rice  crops  destroyed — mostly  by  us. 

In  Cambodia,  tens  of  thousands  of  ci- 
vilian casualties  and  1 V2  million  refugees 
out  of  a  total  population  of  6  million. 
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And  in  tiny  Laos,  with  less  thax  3 
million  people,  our  planes  hiave  b;en 
bombing  away— not  Just  in  the  lalest 
fiasco  staged  by  the  Thieu  governmsnt 
with  the  full  support  of  the  American 
high  command — but  for  years. 

Out  of  a  population  of  3  million  p50- 
ple  in  Laos,  almost  300,000  are  refugi«s, 
thousands  live  in  caves  in  hopes  of  es- 
caping American  bombs.  Thousands  h  ive 
been  killed. 

The  fact  is  that  President  Nixon,  imd 
before  him  President  Johnson,  have  b  ^n 
conducting  this  war  on  the  strategy  ]  aid 
down  by  Gen.  Curtis  Lemay  some  time 
ago.  "War  is  killing  people,"  said  the 
general,  "and  when  you  kill  enough  peo- 
ple, the  other  side  quits."  He  is,  of  cou  -se, 
not  Just  talking  about  killing  soldiers,  put 
about  kUling  civilians. 

Killing  civilians  is  U.S.  policy  in  Indo- 
china. It  is  also  policy  to  have  saturation 
bombings,  to  designate  huge  areas  of 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  as  fiee- 
fire  zones  in  which  anything  that  is  s  »en 
moving  may  be  shot  or  machinegim^ed 
or  napalmed.  It  is  policy  to  bum  d(iwn 
entire  villages  and  use  chemicals  to  ide- 
stroy  all  vegetation  so  that  the  people 
can  no  longer  live  oflf  the  land.  And  as 
part  of  this  policy,  prisoners  whom  pur 
forces  have  captured  have  been  thrcwn 
to  their  deaths  out  of  helicopters.  Tiey 
have  been  tortured  in  all  the  ingenious 
ways  that  man  can  devise.  And  worien 
have  been  tortured  and  killed.  Children 
have  been  made  homeless,  robbed  of  tl  leir 
parents,  burned,  and  mutilated.  We  know 
that  horrors  are  committed  in  all  wirs 
but  there  is  one  thing  that  is  different 
about  this  war.  This  time  it  is  our  cwn 
soldiers  who  are  talking  about  and  cpn- 
fessing  to  these  crimes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  while  Lfcu 
tenant  Calley  is  a  victim  of  a  sick  system 
whose  teachings  he  did  not  have 
strength  to  overcome,  he  is  nonethe 
a  duly  convicted  murderer  whose  lier- 
sonal  atrocities  should  not  go  unpin 
ished.  He  is  not  alone,  rather,  the  guilt 
for  this  and  other  atrocities  goes  mjich 
higher  up  and  much  lower  down 
ranks  of  the  military-,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  Congress  is  to  investigate 
so  that  Lieutenant  Calley  is  not  allowed 
to  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrificial  lamli  to 
pay  for  the  crimes  of  others  in  addition 
to  his  own. 

Finally,  what  should  be  clear  from  all 
of  this  is  that  the  only  way  to  end  the 
atrocities  is  to  end  the  war  and  this]  we 
in  this  Congress  must  do. 


NATIONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  gijven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at '  his 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  fes- 
olution.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hduse 
Democratic  Steering  Committee  met  i  his 
afternoon  and  unanimously  adopted  |the 
following  resolution :  This  legislation  Will 
be  considered  on  the  House  floor  I  on 
Wednesday  after  Easter  recess.  I 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  Democmtlc 
Steering  Committee  that,  whereas  unemploy- 
ment now  officially  stands  at  6  percent  [na- 
tionally, and  that  there  Is  a  large  backlog 
of  needed  local  public  facilities,  all  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  House  are  urge*    to 


the 
ess 


support  HJi.  5376,  reactivating  the  Acceler- 
ated Public  Works  program  and  extending 
the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
the  E.D.A.  regional  commissions,  and  the  Ap- 
palachla  Commission. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
Chairman  John  A.  Blatnik,  Democrat  of 
Mirmesota,  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  presented  a  statement  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5376.  The  members  of  the 
steering  committee  were  particularly  im- 
pressed by  charts  and  statistics  presented 
by  Representative  Blatnik  demonstrat- 
ing that  any  additional  cost  resulting 
from  the  enactment  of  HJl.  5376  would 
be  substantially  offset  by  a  marked  de- 
cline in  welfare  and  imemployment  com- 
pensation outlays. 

The  action  of  the  Steering  Committee 
represents  the  latest  effort  on  the  part  of 
House  Democrats  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  President  Nixon's  economic  policies 
which  have  at  one  and  the  same  time  re- 
sulted in  6  percent  unemployment  and 
galloping  inflation. 


MISS  NANCY  HANKS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
penrtission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  March  25,  at  the  Third  Annual 
Cultural  Award  Dirmer  by  the  Record- 
ing Industry  Association  of  America,  at 
the  Washington -Hilton  Hotel,  the  lovely 
and  talented  Miss  Nancy  Hanks,  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  was  the  recipient  of  this  coveted  an- 
nual cultural  award  of  the  Recording 
Industry  Association  of  America.  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  see  Miss  Hanks 
receive  this  award  because  since  her  girl- 
hood she,  her  distinguished  father  and 
her  lovely  mother,  have  been  our  friends. 
Before  coming  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
she  had  a  distinguished  career  in  con- 
tributing to  our  coimtry's  creative  and 
performing  arts.  She  has  given  inspira- 
tional leadership  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  which  has  made  such 
meaningful  contributions  to  the  Endow- 
ments  cultural  programs  at  a  nptionwide 
grassroots  level  and  for  the  initiation  of 
new  programs  of  significance  to  the  cul- 
tural character  of  our  coimtry.  Miss 
Hanks  has  had  the  vision  to  see  what  can 
be  done  to  promote  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  creative  and  per- 
forming arts  by  the  masses  of  the  people 
of  our  country.  She  has  enriched  the 
lives  of  imiumerable  people  in  what  she, 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  in  concert  with  those  work- 
ing with  her,  has  been  able  to  do.  What 
Miss  Hanks  has  done  is  simply  tr  further 
the  effort  and  the  ambition  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  that  all  the  people  of  America 
should  have  a  chance  to  get  an  educa- 
tion to  include  an  education  in  the  cre- 
ative and  performing  arts. 

The  citation  presented  to  Miss  Hanks 
when  she  received  the  award  aptly  de- 
scribed and  recognized  what  she  has 
meant  in  her  great  work  to  our  country. 

Mrs.  Richard  Nixon,  our  beloved  First 
Lady,  also  wrote  a  letter  to  Miss  Hanks 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  award  express- 
ing her  pleasure  that  Miss  Hanks  was 


receiving  this  meaningful  award  and 
warmly  congratulating  her  upon  its  re- 
ceipt. 

On  the  day  following  the  award  the 
Washington  Post  in  an  article  by  Sarah 
Booth  Conroy  vividly  described  the 
award  and  the  occasion  upon  which  It 
was  presented,  as  did  Mary  Anne  Dolan 
of  the  Evening  Star  on  the  same  day. 
Following  the  award,  which  she  gra- 
ciously received  to  the  warm  applause  of 
the  hundreds  present,  Miss  Hanks  de- 
livered a  very  eloquent  and  Informative 
address  in  which  she  told  something  of 
the  work  she  has  done  and  our  country 
is  doing,  and  she  pointed  up  high  and 
challenging  goals  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  for  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  many  Members  of 
Congress,  such  as  the  Honorable  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey  and  others 
who  have  so  warmly  supported  Federal 
legislation  providing  for  and  sustaining 
with  evergrowing  support  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  were  present 
on  this  happy  occasion,  I  feel  that  all  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  country  who  read  this  Record  will 
benefit  from  the  reading  of  Miss  Hanks' 
address  and  the  other  material  which  I 
insert  in  the  Record  immediately  follow- 
ing these  remarks : 

Third  Annual  Cultural  Award  Dinner 

Not  so  very  long  ago  an  award  given  to 
anyone  having  anything  to  do  with  the  arts, 
If  It  came  In  the  shape  of  a  tower,  would 
probably  have  been  made  of  Ivory. 

Things  are  different  now.  One  common 
thing  about  the  arts  in  America  today  is  that 
they  are  so  much  a  natural  part  of  the  every- 
day lives  of  so  many  of  us.  Another  common 
thing  about  them  is  their  high  quality. 
When  quality  In  art  Is  common  you  have 
something  to  cheer  about.  We've  reached  an 
extraordinary  state  of  affairs  when  we  can 
count  on  more  quality  in  the  arts  than  we 
can  expect  In  the  more  mundane  mechani- 
cal objects  and  services  that  so  frequently 
frustrate.  Incapacitate  or  otherwise  daze  and 
craze  us. 

There  Isn't  any  area  of  the  arts  today- 
fine,  performing  and  popular — In  which  we 
as  a  nation  are  not,  at  the  very  le«ist,  the 
peer  of  any  country  In  the  world.  If  not  the 
leader. 

Images  however,  continue  to  persist,  espe- 
cially If  they  are  stereotyped  ones,  long  after 
fBwjts  have  proven  them  wrong.  There  Is  still 
loose  In  the  minds  of  many,  a  portrait  of  the 
American  as  Babbit,  soaking  his  tired  mu- 
seum-weary feet  and  groaning  to  his  wife, 
call  her  My  Oal  Sal,  that,  no,  he  doesn't 
want  to  be  dragged  to  any  more  of  them 
nutty  operas. 

And  yet.  when  Americans  travel  abroad 
It  Is  to  the  museums,  the  concert  and 
opera  halls,  the  theaters,  the  churches  and 
other  great  monumental  public  buildings 
they  flock. 

What  has  come  as  a  sudden  surprise  Is 
the  realization.  In  stunning  magnitude,  that 
we  are  really  little  different  at  home  than 
we  are  abroad. 

Of  course,  we  are  sports  addicts  and  we 
go  to  the  movies,  and  not  always  the  best 
ones,  and  we  look  greatly  at  television,  and 
not  always  at  the  best  that  has  to  offer 
either. 

But  we  also  last  year  alone  clocked  through 
the  doors  of  the  nation's  museums  600  mil- 
lion times  That  Is  the  kind  of  figure  which 
should  make  those  of  us  who  are  Interested 
In  museums  and  what  they  do  for  people 
shout  with  Joy.  It  says  something  formid- 
able about  how  we  choose  to  spend  our  time. 
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Nobody  forced  tis  through  those  stately 
doors.  Wc  went  because  we  wanted  to. 

II  we  go  by  attendance — what  better  In- 
dex of  genuine  interest  Is  there  in  a  society 
In  which  people  make  up  their  own  minds 
»8  to  how   they   want   to   spend   their   free 

yjjjg we   are   developing   into   one   of   the 

leading  art-conscious  nations  of  the  world. 

The  fact  that  the  studio  estates  of  some 
1 SOO  oils,  water-colors,  drawings  and  prints 
of  the  great  American  artist  Edward  Hopper 
was  Just  left  to  the  Whitney  Museum  is 
front  page  news — as  it  would  not  have  been 
only  a  few  years  ago — Is  a  testament  to 
bow,  at  last,  America  regards  Its  cultural 
heritage. 

we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  position  or 


What  we  have  begun  to  recognize  is  that 
there  Is  a  strict  law  of  diminishing  returns 
which  dictates  inexorably  that  as  popularity 
increases  and  costs  rise  with  it,  returns  de- 
crease. Nowhere  is  the  deecrlptlon  of  eco- 
nomics as  the  "dismal  science"  more  evident 
than  in  the  performing  arts. 

But  nowhere  Is  the  need  for  tbem,  and  the 
Joy  in  them,  and  the  growing  support  for 
them,  more  clearly  apparent  than  in  our 
country  today. 

The  arts  are  not,  more  and  more  of  us 
are  learning,  merely  embellishments,  decora- 
tions, pastel  Icing  and  entertainment,  al- 
though they  are  that  too,  and  it  is  good  that 
they  should  be.  They  are  necessary  elements. 


ably  by  the  outstanding  contributions  you 
make  in  bringing  to  others  a  more  meaning- 
ful understanding  of  ovir  country's  rich  cul- 
txiral  heritage. 

We  are  happy  to  send  our  warm  con- 
gratulations for  this  well  deserved  national 
tribute  which  also  reflects  our  own  deep  per- 
sonal pride. 

Sincerely, 

Patricia  Ndcon. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26,  1971] 
Cttltural  Award  to  Nancy  Hanks 
(By  Sarah  Booth  Conroy) 
Nancy  Hanks,  chairman  of  the  National 

Yvc  uo.=  "v,w  ,^ — r vital  to  the  continuance  and  enrichment  of      Endowment   for    the    Arts,    iMt    night    re- 

japan  which  declares  Its  major  artists  to  be      our  individual  lives  and  of  our  civilization,      celved  the  E  crystal  representation  oi   tne 
"iivlne  cultural  assets"  of  the  nation.  But,      They  are.  in  fact,  the  lasting  marks  of  our      Washington   Monument,   which   Is   «!«««- 

clvlUzatlon,  the  identifying  insignia  of  our     cording   Industry   Association   of   Americas 
nation.  Our  technical  and  scientific  advances      Cultural  Award. 

are  Immense  and  that  Is  part  of  oiir  achieve-         Some   550   people,  including  congressmen 
ment,  but  the  practice,  the  development  and 
the  quality  of  our  arts  Is  our  glory. 

In  the  transmission  of  so  substantial  a 
part  of  that  achievement,  which  Is  music, 
your  organization,  the  Recording  Industry  As- 
sociation of  America,  plays  no  small  part. 
Because  of  your  work  we've  all  got  music,  and 
who  could  ask  for  anything  more,  except 
poetry,  drama,  and  the  recorded  spoken  word, 
and  you  supply  that  too. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Is 
honored,  and  I  am  grateful,  for  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  selected  to  receive  this 
beautifully  radiant  award. 


for  over  five  years  now,  since  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  was  established  by 
»n  act  of  Congress,  this  nation  has  formally 
expressed  Its  will  to  support  and  encourage 
the  arts  and  artists  of  America. 

We  are  concerned,  m  we  should  be,  with 
the  deteriorating  environment,  but,  vsrithin 
that  environment,  as  we  seek  to  Improve  It, 
is  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and  sensibility, 
the  effect  of  the  arts  in  our  dally  lives. 

A  proper  portrait  of  the  American  today 
would  have  to  Include  the  essential  fact 
that: 

Receipts  from  admissions  to  the  perform- 
ing arts  organizations  have  soared  from  $356 
million  in  1960  to  $676  million  in  1969; 

That,  In  1958-59,  24  of  our  major  orches- 
tras gave  2,406  concerts  and  that  ten  years 
later  the  same  24  orchestras  had  upped  their 
output  by  two-thirds,  to  4,010  concerts: 

That,  of  our  27  major  classic  and  modern 
dance  companies,  four  were  Just  getting 
started  10  years  ago  and  eight  others  didn't 
even  exist; 

That  private  giving  to  the  arts  from 
foundations,  business,  and  the  public  has 
risen  steadily,  although,  so  have  costs. 

In  the  arts,  very  unlike  nil  other  econom- 
ically measurable  enterprises.  Increased  pro- 
duction does  not  mean  profit  or  even  finan- 
cial stability.  In  fact.  It  can  mean  the 
opposite.  Admissions  cover  less  than  half  the 
total  costs  of  any  arts  organizations.  As  more 
and  more  Americans  visit  galleries  and  mu- 
seums, as  orchestras,  operas,  theatre  and 
dance  companies  extend  their  services  to 
reach  an  ever  greater  audience,  as  the  arts 
expand,  so  too,  in  rising  disproportion,  do 
expenses  and  the  consequent  gap  between  in- 
come and  costs. 

There  are  attendance  figures  at  museums, 
symphonies,  opera,  rock  and  roll,  pop  and 
folk,  and  country  and  western  events  and 
festivals  that  are  staggering.  But,  is  there 
anything  more  convincing  of  the  fact  that 
the  arts  are  truly  a  basic  part  of  American 
life  today  than  the  fact  that  their  costs 
are  rising? 

The  problem  is  that  you  cannot  Increase 
the  prices  to  pay  for  them  without  dras- 
tically decreasing  your  audiences.  And,  you 
can't  cut  costs,  which  are  largely  salaries,  be- 
cause for  the  greater  part  by  far,  performers 
are  already  vastly  underpaid. 

Measured  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
the  costs  per  man  hour  to  produce  a  spark- 
plug or  a  loaf  of  bread,  we  know  that  the 
arts  are  affected  by  a  paradoxical  law  of 
Inequity. 

If  you  make  and  sell  more  spark-plugs 
your  costs  per  unit  In  man  hours  involved 
decrease  and  you  make  more  money.  You 
can  even  make  more  money  while  charging 
less  for  your  product.  But  no  one  has  yet, 
fortunately,  discovered  how  to  convert  a 
Verdi  duet  into  an  aria  for  solo  soprano,  or 
how  to  trim  down  a  Schubert  quintet  so  that 
two  players  can  get  through  it  in  five  min- 
utes. Moreover,  if  your  attendance  Increases 
over  a  season  of  concerts  you  do  not  make 
more  money;  rather,  the  gap  between  your 
costs  and  Income  grows  greater. 


THIRD    Antitual    RIAA    CuT/rtTRAL    Award    Is 
Proudly  Presented  to  Nancy  Hanks 

in  recognition  and  appreciation  of  her  con- 
tributions to  our  country's  creative  and  per- 
forming arts.  Her  exemplary  and  inspiration- 
al leadership  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  Is  in  large  measvu-e 
responsible  for  the  extension  of  the  En- 
dowment's cultural  programs  to  a  nation-  _      

wide,  grass-roots  level,  and  for  the  Innovation  ^remoteness  of  an  ivory  tower  to  the  crystal- 
of  new  programs  sponsored  by  the  Endow-  ^lear  opportunities  of  everyday  Ufe." 
ment.  Under  her  direction  there  has  been  Stanley  Gortlkov,  president  of  Capitol 
initiated  a  program  of  grants  to  67  sym-  Records,  In  making  the  award,  cited  the 
phony  orchestras  throughout  the  country,  endowment  Innovations  of  a  program  of 
The  first  program  of  assistance  to  the  nation's  „2ia.ts  to  67  symphony  orchestras  through- 
museums  has  been  Instituted.   Jazz,  one  of     ^^^   ^jjg   country,   the   first   federal    aid    to 


and  recording  industry  executives  saw  Miss 
Hanks  honored  for  "cxiltural  programs  to 
a  nation-wide,  grass-roots  level,  and  for 
,   .   .  new  programs." 

Accepting  the  award,  she  said  she  ap- 
preciated the  "wonderful  support  that  this 
administration  has  given  for  the  arts.  Not 
only  has  the  President  accomplished  a 
doubling  and  a  doubling  again  of  a  budget 
appropriations  for  the  arts,  but  he  has  also 
honored  the  arts  by  entertaining  the  great 
Jazz  musicians  In  the  White  House. 

Sitting  at  her  table  at  the  dinner  last 
night  at  the  Washington  Hilton  was  Leon- 
ard Garment,  the  President's  art  adviser. 
"Leonard,"  she  said,  'wanted  to  play  the 
clarinet,  but  they  didn't  invite  him." 

Also  at  her  Uble  was  Rep.  Claude  Pepper 
(D-Fla.),  who  Introduced  the  first  bill  In 
support  of  the  arts  In  1938.  "He  says  it  takes 
at  least  25  years  to  get  a  new  bill  through 
Congress.  I  remember  vividly  the  1964  bill 
in  support  of  the  arts.  I  typed  It.  It  was 
beautifully  typed.  It  was  labeled  "The  Toe- 
Dance  Bill." 

Now,  she  said,  "we  see  the  move  from  the 


oiu:  nation's  Indigenous  musical  forms.  Is 
being  aided  and  encouraged.  In  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  a  na- 
tionwide program  has  been  Instituted  for 
poets,  painters,  sculptors,  writers,  dancers, 
musicians  and  actors  to  bring  their  art  to 
elementary  and  secondary  school  students 
and  teachers.  Her  personal  enthusiasm  and 
love  of  the  arts  and  her  conviction  that 
Government  shares  with  industry,  private  en- 
dowments and  individual  citizens  the  respon- 
sibUlty  for  sustaining  artistic  and  cultiiral 
life  in  the  country,  helped  induce  the  Con- 
gress to  grant  President  Nixon's  request  that 
the  Endowment's  appropriation  be  doubled. 
She  Is  truly  your  nation's  First  Lady  of  the 
Arts  and,  as  such,  has  earned  for  herself  the 
everlasting  gratitude  of  the  recording  in- 
dustry. 

The  WnrrK  Houbk, 
'WaaUington,  D.C.,  March  25.  197 1. 
Hon.  Nancy  Hanks, 

The  Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 

ica.  Inc.,  Annual  Cultural  Award  Dinner, 

Washington  Hilton  Hotel,   Washington, 

B.C. 

Dear  Nancy  :  Both  of  us  are  greatly  pleased 

that  you  are  being  honored  tonight  by  The 

Recording  Industry  Association  of  America 

In    receiving    their    third    annual    cultural 

Award. 

Through  your  own  appreciation  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  American  Art  In  all  its 
forms,  the  Nation  has  benefitted  Immeasur- 


museums,  and  the  cross-country  program  to 
bring  professional  artists  Into  the  schools. 

The  award  went  last  year  to  Willis  Con- 
over  of  the  voice  of  America  and.  In  1969, 
to  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  (R-N.Y.).  The  award, 
made  by  Steuben  Glass  Company,  Is  a  "star 
obelUk."  It  looks  like  a  crystal  Washing- 
ton Monument,  engraved  with  a  star  design. 

The  guests  ate  fried  banana  fritters,  fon- 
due bourglgnon,  quiche  lorralne,  and  egg 
rolls  before  sitting  down  to  a  dinner  of 
shrimp,  filet  of  beef,  and  Soufle  Alaska  with 
cherries   Jubilee. 

Guests  at  the  formal  affair  wore  every- 
thing from  Miss  Hanks'  chaste  pink  satin, 
with  high  neck  and  long  sleeves,  to  hot- 
pants — short  shorts  with  high  boots  and 
black  stockings,  covered  by  a  white,  see- 
through,  crocheted,  knee-length  vest. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Mar.  26,  1971] 

Nancy  Hanks  Receives  Award 

(By  Mary  Anne  Dolan) 

She  was  called  the  "Nation's  Plrst  Lady  of 
the  Arts,"  was  given  a  reception,  a  dinner,  an 
armfxU  of  roses  and  a  Steuben  glass  sculpture; 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Nixon  and  phoned 
congrattilatlons  from  the  President;  was  ap- 
plauded by  congressmen,  senators  and  cor- 
porate executives  and  entertained  by  top  rec- 
ording stars. 

And  after  five  straight  hours  of  testimonial, 
the  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America  still  wasn't  through  with  Nancy 
Hanks. 
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Miss  Hsnks.  who  since  1969  bas  been  cb4lr' 
man  of  tbe  National  Endowment  for  tbe  Ajrts 
and  tbe  National  Council  on  tbe  Arts,  was 
recipient  last  nlgbt  of  tbe  RIAA's  tbird  ^n 
nual  cultviral  award. 

Claiming  tbat  sbe  "can't  play  tbe  plino 
and  can't  cany  a  tune,"  tbe  relaxed  N^ss 
Hanks  bumbly  tbanked  ber  audience  of 
600    guests    gathered    in    tbe    grand    b 
room  of  tbe  Washington  Hilton,  specifically 
the   "new   forces   of  support  for   the 
(some  of  them  gathered  at  her  own  table) 

"Len  Oarment    (the  President's  assistant 
for  tbe  arts) ,  who  bad  a  little  trouble  keei|l 
at  the  table  'caxise  he  wanted  to  get  up 
stage  and  play  tbe  clarinet.  .  .  . 

"The  President,  who  seems  to  love  eniler 
talnlng  tbe  great  artists  at  tbe  White  Ho  ise 
...  he  claimed  that  his  great  public  speik 
Ing    ability    goes    back    to    early    mus^al 
training.  .  .  . 

"Claude  Pepper  (congressman  from  Ffcr 
Ida) ,  who  Introduced  tbe  first  bill  In  suppprt 
of  tbe  arts  In  Congress  in  1938.  .  . 

"Sid  Marlln,  tbe  commissioner  of  edu^ 
tlon,"    for    bis    support    of    arts    In 
schools.  .  .  , 

"And  tbe  nation's  press  .  .  .  we're  off 
society  pages  now  and  on  the  front  pages.' 
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DEDICATION  OP  NATIONAL  GRE^K 
ORTHODOX  MEMORIAL  SHRllNE 
OP  ST.  PHOnOS  IN  THE  HEART  OP 
OLD  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  PLA. 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  tx)  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex 
neous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Ml-.  Speaker,  last  Sa 
day,  April  3,  in  St.  Augaistine,  Fla.,|an 
event  of  great  historical  significance 
place.  At  that  time  representatives  of  the 
great  Greek  communities  of  Flomda 
dedicated  the  National  Greek  Orthodox 
Memorial  Shrine  of  St.  Photios  in  the 
heart  of  old  St.  Augustine.  I 

The  first  Greeks  came  to  this  country 
in  1767  and  first  established  themselves 
in  what  is  now  Volusia  County  near  lifew 
Smjrma.  They  later  moved  to  St.  Aui 
tine  and  expressing  the  strong  spirt 
Influence  which  has  ever  prevailed] 
their  lives  they  established  the  plac 
worship  of  the  first  permanent  settle 
of  Greeks  on  this  continent. 

The  Greek  Americans  of  our  couiitry 
have  long  been  among  our  most  dedicated 
and  distinguished  citizens.  They  are  in- 
dustrious, law  abiding,  honorable,  and 
able.  It  is  inspiring  that  the  Grjeek 
Americans  of  Florida  of  today  ftill 
cherish  this  ancient  Greek  shrine  ind 
now,  especially  dedicated,  as  an  ancient 
yet  living  symbol  of  the  religious  devotion 
of  these  great  citizens. 

The  Governor  and  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  of  the  State  of  Florida  on  pie 
9th  day  of  March  1971,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion commending  the  dedication  of  this 
shrine  by  the  Greek  Americans  of 
Florida  and  paid  high  tribute  to  what 
Greek  Americsins  have  contributed]  to 
Florida  and  to  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Recjord 

immediately  following  my  remarks,  the 

resolution  adopted  by  the  Governor  find- 

the  cabinet  of  the  State  of  Florida: 

Resolution 

WhereM,  tbe  State  of  Florida  bas  achieved 
a  position  of  national  prominence  as  a  result 
of  its  cultural,  scientific  and  political  fon- 
trlbutions  to  ova  nation;  and 

Whereas,  we  are  Justifiably  proud  of  tbe 


rich  heritage  and  background  which  belong 
to  all  of  Florida  and  which  has  proven  to  be 
the  mainstay  and  leveling  influence  in  the 
orderly  growth  and  progress  enjoyed  by 
Florida;  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  tbe  Greek-Amer- 
ican communities  of  Florida,  whose  ancestors 
first  came  to  this  country  in  1767,  having  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  service  to 
their  state  and  nation  in  all  walks  of  life; 
and 

Whereas,  It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride 
and  appreciation  that  we  note  the  establish- 
ment in  Saint  Augustine,  Florida,  of  the  Na- 
tional Greek  Orthodox  Memorial  Shrine  of 
St.  Pbotlos  commemorating  tbe  place  of  wor- 
ship of  the  first  permanent  settlement  of 
Greeks  on  this  continent. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  unanimously  resolved 
by  tbe  Governor  and  the  Florida  Cabinet  In 
meeting  duly  convened  in  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  on  the  ninth  day  of  March,  1971, 
that  we  do  Join  with  our  Greek  brethren  In 
their  moment  of  pride  and  sense  of  accom- 
plishment on  the  momentous  occasion  of  tbe 
dedication  of  the  National  Greek  Orthodox 
Memorial  Shrine  of  St.  Photios  to  be  held  in 
Saint  Augustine,  Florida,  on  tbe  third  day 
of  April,  1971. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Honorable 
Tom  Adams,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  tbe 
Honorable  Richard  (Dick)  Stone,  Secretary 
of  State,  shall  attend  the  dedication  cere- 
monies as  official  representatives  of  this 
Cabinet  and  the  State  of  Florida. 

Witness  the  signatures  of  the  Governor  and 
members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  affixing  hereto  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Florida  this  9th  day  of 
March,  1971. 

Rettbin  O'D.  Askzw, 

Governor. 


GREAT  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

America  has  a  great  engineering  rec- 
ord. The  Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge,  be- 
tween Staten  Island  and  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
has  a  suspension  span  of  4,260  feet — 
the  longest  in  the  world. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pepper),  for  today  from  12  noon  to  1 
p.m.,  on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mrs.  Hicks  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts),  for  April  6 
and  7,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Murphy  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts),  for  April  6 
and  7,  on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Msissachusetts) , 
for  April  6  and  7,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 


Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  therein 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Bray,  for  10  minutes,  on  April  6. 

Mr.  Bell,  for  20  minutes,  on  April  6. 

Mr.  HoRTON,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiZELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bergland)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Biaggi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Hagan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Passman,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CORMAN,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
29. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  extraneous 
material,  today,  during  consideration  of 
education  appropriation. 

Mr.  Bennett  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  to  include  tables 
with  his  remarks  made  today  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Flood  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  include  extraneous  matter  and  tables 
and  charts. 

Mr.  Shriver  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Minshall  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  ScoTT. 

Mr.  McCollister. 

Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Dellenback  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 
Mi.   SCHMITZ. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr.  Halpern. 
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Mr.  Collins  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  (300DLING. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Mizell. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 

Mr!  Arends  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Lent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bergland)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.BOLLING.  ,     .     . 

Mr.  Grien  of  Pennsylvania  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Byron  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Galifianakis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Udall  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MncvA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Abzug. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 

Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 


S.  681.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Export- Import 
Btmk  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  allow  for 
greater  expansion  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States,  to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and 
disbursements  from  tbe  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  to  extend  for  3  years  tbe  pe- 
riod within  which  tbe  Bank  is  autborlssed  to 
exercise  its  functions,  to  increase  the  Bank's 
lending  authority  and  its  authority  to  issue, 
against  fractional  reserves  and  against  full 
reserves,  insurance  and  guarantees,  to  au- 
thorize tbe  Bank  to  Issue  for  purchase  by  any 
purchaser  its  obligations  maturing  sub- 
sequent to  June  30,  1976.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


SENATE   BILLS   REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  484.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  wilder- 
ness the  national  forest  lands  known  as  the 
Uncoln  Back  Country,  and  parts  of  tbe  licwls 
and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  Forests,  in 
Montana,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.) .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  April  7, 
1971,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

532.  A  communication  tbe  President  of 
tbe  United  States,  proposing  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  fiscal  year  1971,  together  with  a 
letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-82) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

633.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port of  tbe  Veterans'  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  pursuant  to  38  US.C.  214 
(H.  Doc.  No.  92-83);  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations. 

534.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  molybdenum  from 
the  national  stockpile;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

535.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  tbe  disposal  of  nickel  from  the 
national  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

536.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  Fed- 
eral revenues  to  State  and  local  governments 
and  afford  them  broad  discretion  In  carrying 
out  community  development  activities  and 
to  help  States  and  locaUtles  to  Improve  their 
decisionmaking  and  management  capabili- 
ties; to  tbe  Committee  cm  Banking  and 
Ciirrency. 

637.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  strengthen  educa- 
tion by  providing  a  share  of  the  revenue  of 
the  United  States  to  the  States  and  to  lo- 
cal educational  agencies  for  tbe  purpose  of 
assisting  them  in  carrying  out  education  pro- 
grams reflecting  areas  of  national  concern; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

538.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  cer- 
tain land  claims  of  Alaska  natives,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

539.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation  to   provide   for  the   assumption  of 


the  control  and  operation  by  Indian  tribes 
and  communities  of  certain  programs  and 
services  provided  for  them  by  tbe  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
540.  A  letter  from  tbe  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  Iseneflciarles  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursixant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act, 
as  amended;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

641.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  V&. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  foimd  admissible  to  tbe  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (il)  of  tbe 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

642.  A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman,  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Joint  resolution  establishing 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

543.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  retain  coverage  under  the  laws 
providing  employee  benefits,  such  as  com- 
pensation for  Injury,  retirement,  life  Insur- 
ance, and  health  benefits  for  employees  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  who 
transfer  to  Indian  tribal  organizations  to 
perform  services  in  connection  with  govern- 
mental or  other  activities  which  are  or  have 
l)een  performed  by  Government  employees  in 
or  for  Indian  communities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

544.  A  letter  from  tbe  Administrator  ol 
General  Services,  transmitting  the  1970  an- 
nual report  of  tbe  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  610(a) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

545.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  AdmliUstrator 
of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospec- 
tus proposing  the  construction  of  an  annex 
to  the  Foley  Square  Courthouse  in  New  York 
City,  pursuant  to  73  Stat.  480;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Received  Pbom  the  Comptroi.i.ek  Genxral 

546.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
list  of  General  Accounting  Office  reports  is- 
sued or  released  in  March  1971,  pursuant  to 
section  234  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970;  to  tbe  Conpilttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

647.  A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  General 
of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  opportunities  for  improvement  In  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  design  alter- 
natives for  Federal  water  resources  projects 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
the  Army  and  tbe  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  tbe  Interior;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  6444.  A  bill  to 
amend  tbe  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
to  provide  a  10-percent  Increase  in  annuities; 
with  an  amendemnt  (Rept.  No.  92-115).  Re- 
ferred to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  234.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  est»bllsb- 
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ment  of  emergency  detention  campe  and  tp 
provide  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  State* 
»hall  be  committed  for  detention  or  Imprle*- 
onment  In  any  facility  of  the  United  Stated 
Government  except  In  conformity  with  thi 
provlalona  of  title  18;  with  amendment* 
(Kept.  No.  92-110).  Referred  to  the  Commit*, 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  th« 
Union. 

Idr.  B4ADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hoiia* 
Resolution  373.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  6376.  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Public  WorkB  Acceleration  Act,  the  Pubf 
Uc  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
IMS,  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop! 
ment  Act  of  1965  (Rept.  No.  92-117).  Rei 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar.  { 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rule* 
House  Resolution  320.  Resolution  transfer- 
ring Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  o» 
Foundations  of  the  Select  Committee  o^ 
Small  Business  to  the  Committee  on  Bank*- 
ing  and  Currency  (Rept.  No.  92-118).  Ret- 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI 
VATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  Xm.  reports  o ' 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clert 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  propef 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  1836.  A  blU  for  the  relief 
of  Ruth  V.  Hawley.  Marvin  E.  KreU,  Alalnis 
K.  Benlc.  and  Oerald  L.  Thayer  (Rept  No 
92-107).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  thi 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  RAItSfeACK:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot 
Robert  P.  Cheatwood,  Walter  R.  Cottom, 
Kenneth  Greene,  Kenneth  L.  March,  Ernes; 
Levy,  and  the  estate  of  Charlee  J  Hlle  • 
(Rept.  No.  92-108).  Referred  to  the  Com 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise. 

Mr.  RAH^BACK:  Committee  on  the  Judl  • 
Clary.    H.R.2246.    A    bill    for    the    reUef    o' 
Charles  C.  Smith;  with  amendments  (Rept 
No.  92-109).  Referred  to  the  Committee  o' 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.   SMITH  of  New  York:    Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  3749.  A  bill  for  the  relle;' 
of    Richard    C.    Walker;    with    amendments  i 
(Rept.  No.  92-110).  Referred  to  the  Commit 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  3753.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sgt 
Emle  D.  Bethea,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (retired) 
(Rept.  No.  92-111).  Referred  to  the  Commit 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK:  Committee  on  the  Judl 
Clary.  H.R.  5657.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  WU 
Uam  D.  Pender;  (Rept.  No.  92-112).  Referre< 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SANDMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judlcl 
ary.  HJi.  5900.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Johr 
Borbrtdge,  Jr.;    with  an  amendment   (Rept 
No.  93-113).  Referred  to  the  Committee  o' 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MANN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJl.  6100.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Janli. 
Zalcmanlfi,  Gertrude  Jansons,  Lorena  Jan-t 
sons  Murphy,  and  Asja  Jansons  Uders;  (Rept 
No.  93-114).  Referred  to  the  Committee  o 
the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  I 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public] 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  7209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  ant 
Airway  Development  and  Revenue  Acts  ol, 
1970  to  further  clarify  the  Intent  of  Congresa 
as  to  priorities  for  airway  modernization  and 
airport  development,  and  for  other  purposes; 


to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS : 
HJl.  7210.  A  bill  to  further  provide  for  the 
farmer -owned  cooperative  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences,  and  to 
associations  and  other  entitles  upon  which 
farming  operations  are  dependent,  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  and  flexible  flow  of  money 
Into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernize  and  con- 
solidate existing  farm  credit  law  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  future  rural  credit  needs,  and  for 
othr.T  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By   Mr.   ASPINALL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Baring,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Udall,  and 
Mr.  Ktl)  : 
H.R.  7211.  A  bUl  to  establish  public  land 
use  policy,  to  establish  guidelines  for  Its  ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
H.R.  7212.  A  bUl:   Urban  Education  Im- 
provement Act  of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7213.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  election 
of  Members  of  Congress  by  prohibiting  the 
imposition  o'  duratlonsU  residency  require- 
ments as  a  condition  of  voting  for  such  of- 
ficers, and  providing  a  procedure  for  absentee 
voting  and  registration;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BROOMPIELD: 
H.R.  7214,  A  bill  to  terminate  all  price  sup- 
port  programs   for   tobacco   beginning   with 
the  1972  crop  of  tobacco;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN; 
H.R.  7215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
amortization  of  facilities  used  for  the  re- 
cycling, reprocessing,  or  reclamation  of  fer- 
rous metal;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  7216.  A  bill  to  provide  maternity  bene- 
fits   for    pregnant    wives    of    certain   former 
servicemen;    to   the    Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  CONABLE: 
H.R.  7217.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mammals 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed ;  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  7218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish, 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

HJl.  7219.  A  bUl  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  private  carriage 
of  letters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  Db  La  GARZA: 
H.R.  7220.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  to  expedite  the  relm- 
brirsement  of  U.S.  vessel  owners  for  charges 
paid  by  them  for  the  release  of  vessels  and 
crews  Illegally  slezed  by  foreign  countries, 
to  strengthen  the  provisions  therein  relating 
to  the  collection  of  claims  against  such 
foreign  countries  for  amounts  so  reimbursed 
and  for  certain  other  amounts,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  7221.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  a  feasibility 
study  of  a  water  resource  development;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  7222.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  purpKJses;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
HJl.  7223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 


ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 
HJl.  7224.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  private  loans  to  cerum 
motorbus  operators  for  purchase  of  modem 
motorbuses  and  equipment  to  foster  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  more  modern  and  safer 
operating  equipment  by  such  carriers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  7226.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and  con- 
trol free-roemlng  horses  and  burros  on  pub- 
lic lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   KOCH    (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
NTTNzio,    Mr.   Braoemas,   Mr.  Bttrli- 
soN  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  CoNTXRS,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr. 
CotroHtiN,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Dervwnski,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 
DiNGELL,    Mr.    Pish.    Mr.   Gude,   Mr! 
Helstoski,  and  Mr.  Kee)  : 
H.R.  7226.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Individuals  be 
apprised  of  records  concerning  them  which 
are  maintained  by  Government  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ktros, 
Mr.     Lloyd,     Mr.     McMillan,     Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr. 
Nix,   Mr.  Patten,  Mr.   Perkins,  Mr. 
Pettis,  Mr.  Rettss,  and  Mr.  Shoup)  : 
H.R.  7227.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  individuals  be 
apprised  of  records  concerning  them  which 
are  maintained  by  Government  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK : 
HJl.  7228.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  regulations  re- 
quiring certain  modes  of  public  transporta- 
tion in  Interstate  commerce  to  reserve  some 
seating  capacity  for  passengers  who  do  not 
smoke;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7229.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mammals 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed;  and 
for   other  purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.  7230.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  7231.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  under  that  act,  to  extend  Its  cov- 
erage, to  establish  procedures  to  relieve  do- 
mestic  industries   and   workers   injured   by 
increased  Imports  from  low-wage  areas,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7232.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  In  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7233.  A  bill  to  extend  to  hawks  and 
owls  the  protection  now  accorded  to  bald 
and  golden  eagles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  7234.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  the 
progfram  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  a  wholly  Federal  program,  to  be 
administered  by  local  agencies  under  fed- 
erally prescribed  terms  and  conditions  (em- 
bodying the  eligibility  formulas  currently  In 
eifect  In  the  several  States  but  designed  to 
encourage  such  States  to  apply  nationally 
uniform  standards),  with  the  cost  being 
fully  borne  by  the  Federal  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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wR  7335.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  n  and 
rvm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend 
tlrticftre  benefits,  without  regard  to  age.  to 
^^^y  beneficiaries  under  the  OASDI  pro- 
r!r\nd  all  other  cash  beneficiaries  under 
S^  program  (and  the  railroad  retirement 
l^in)  whose  entitlement  Is  based  on  dis- 
^^y;    to    the    Committee   on    Ways   and 

HR  7236  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
tooome  tax  purposes,  In  the  case  of  »  dls- 
iSed  individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tttlon  to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
Sdltlonal  exemption  for  Income  tax  pur- 
!le8  for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  dls- 
Vbled-  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
'sy  Mr.  WALDIE: 

HJl  7237  A  bin  to  assist  school  districts  to 
meet  special  problems  Incident  to  desegrega- 
tion and  to  the  elimination,  reduction,  or 
nreventlon  of  racial  Isolation  In  elementary 
Ind  secondary  schools,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

'  By  Mr.  WALDIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  MCClosket, 
Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    Dkllttms,    Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Hanna,  and  Mr.  Daniel- 
son)  : 
HR    7238.  A  bill  to  amend   the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Uw  90-542),  to  Include  the  Eel,  Klamath, 
and  Trinity  Rivers  as  components  of  the  na- 
tional wild  and  scenic  rivers  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHXTRST: 
H.B.  7239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  loans  to  assist  small 
business  concerns  in  constructing,  expanding, 
or  altering  facilities  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  newly  enacted  Federal  laws;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  7340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  De- 
cember 5,  1969  (Public  Law  91-135);  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  7241.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  support  orders  in  certain  State  and 
Federal  courts,  and  to  make  it  a  crime  to 
move  or  travel  in  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce to  avoid  compliance  with  such  order; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  7242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  27,  1954  (commonly  known  as  the 
Fisherman's  Protective  Act),  to  conserve  and 
protect  Atlantic  salmon  of  North  American 
origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  » 
By  Mr.  PISH: 
HR.  7243.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a  special 
program  of  transportation  research  and  de- 
velopment utilizing  the  unique  experience 
and  manpower  of  the  airframe  and  defense 
Industries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By     Mr.     FISH      (for     himself,     Mr. 
Buchanan,      Mr.      Cleveland,      Mr. 
Drinan,    Mr.    Frelinghttysen,    Mr. 
Prey,  Mr.  FVlton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  Mr.  Keith)  : 
HJl.  7244.  A   bin   to   provide   for   Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  private  loans  to  certain 
motorbus  operators  for  purchase  of  modern 
motorbuses   and   equipment,    to   foster   the 
development  and  use  of  more  modern  and 
safer  operating  equipment  by  such  ctirrlers, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
-<»&  Interstate  and  PVarelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 
HR.  7245.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  an  alterna- 
tive method  for  computing  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  In  order  to  Insure 
that  In  certain  Instances  the  survivors  of  de- 
ceased veterans  receive  an  amount  of  com- 
pensation equal  to  that  to  which  they  would 
have  been  entitled  if  euch  veterans  had  been 
civil  service  employees  killed  while  perform- 


ing Job-related  functions;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  7246.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  in  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  payable  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  7247.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Renegoti- 
ation Act  of  1961.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon   (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.   PTTCIN8KI,  Mr.   Brademas,   and 
Mr.  ScHrnxa) : 
H.R.  7248.  A  bin  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  other  acts 
dealing  with  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  7249.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  authorize  a  family  assUtance 
plan  providing  basic  benefits  to  low-income 
families  with  chUdren  with  incentives  for 
employment  and  training  to  improve  the 
capacity  for  employment  of  members  of  such 
faonilles,  to  achieve  more  uniform  treatment 
of  recipients  under  the  Federal -State  public 
assistance  programs  and  otherwise  Improve 
such  programs,  to  provide  on  a  gradual  basis 
for  the  full  pajrment  of  the  costs  of  such  pro- 
grams by  the  Federal  Government,  to  require 
the  States  to  share  vrith  their  political  sub- 
divisions the  amounts  saved  as  a  result  of 
the  increased  Federal  payments,  to  provide 
for  a  program  of  revenue  sharing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself, 
Mr.      Hammerschmidt,      and      Mr. 
Pryor  of  Arkansas)  : 
HJl.  7250.  A  bin  to  amend  the  RaU  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  In  order  to  ex- 
pand the  basic  rail  passenger  transportation 
system  to  provide  service  to  certsdn  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  7251.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  to 
develop  and  demonstrate  low-cost  means  of 
preventing  shoreline  erosion;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  7252.  A  bill  to  amend  10,  United  States 
Code,    to   provide   that   any  member  of   an 
Armed  Force  having  less  than  1  year  remain- 
ing In  his  active  duty  service  obUgatlon,  shall 
If  he  so  requests,  be  assigned  to  duty  near 
his  home  of  record  after  serving  a  to»ir  of 
duty  In  a  combat  zone;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PELLY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gar- 
MATZ,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  and  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson)  : 
H.R  7253.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  to  expedite  the  reim- 
bursement of  U.S.  vessel  owners  for  charges 
paid  by  them  for  the  release  of  vessels  and 
crews  iUegaUy  seized  by  foreign  countries,  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  therein  relating  to 
the   collection   of  claims  against   such   for- 
eign  countries  for   amounts  so  reimbursed 
and  for  certain  other  amounts,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  7254.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  all  the  financial  ob- 
ligations  under   existing  Federal-State  wel- 
fare programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  waiving  matching  payments  from  the 
respective  States  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  July  1,  1971,  and  to  replace  said  programs 
with  a  national  plan  of  income  to  enable  the 
aged,  blind,  or  severely  disabled  persons  and 
families  with  children  to  attain  a  standard  of 
living  sufficient  to  provide  for  basic  human 
needs,  to  provide  Incentives  for  employment 
and  training  to  Improve  the  capacity  of  em- 


ployment of  such  persons  and  family  mem- 
bers, and  otherwise  to  Improve  their  Uvlng 
conditions,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas: 
H.R.  7255.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  the  consUuctlon  of  the 
Oamden  High  School  In  Camden,  Ark.,  shall 
be  eUglble  as  local  grants-in-aid  for  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJl.  7366.  A  bUl  to  jwovlde  that  railroad 
employees  may  reUre  on  a  full  annuity  at 
age  60  or  after  serving  30  years;  to  provide 
that  such  annuity  for  any  month  shall  be 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  Individual's 
average  monthly  compensation  for  the  8 
years  of  highest  earnings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Oonmilttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   RANGEL    (for  himself,   Mrs. 
Chisholm,   Mr.   Clay,   Mr.  Collins 
of  lUlnolfl,   Mr.   Conyers,  Mr.   Del- 
LUM8,  Mr.  DiGGS,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Metcalfe,    Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr.    Nix, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mrs.  Abzdo,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hbchler  of  West 
Virginia,   Mr.   Mikva,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,   Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,  and  Mr.  Ryan)  : 
H.R.  7257.  A  bUl;  the  Adequate  Income  Act 
of    1971;    to  the   Committee   on  Ways   and 
Means.  « 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
HR.  7258.  A   bill   to   order   the   construc- 
tion of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
In  the  southern  area  of  New  Jersey;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Calif cwnia: 
HJl.  7259.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with   the 
States  and  subdivisions  thereof  In  the  en- 
forcement of  State  and  local  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  within  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  7260.  A  bin  to  establish  a  national 
poUcy  and  program  with  respect  to  wild  pre- 
datory   mammals,   and   for   other   purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WHTTEHURST: 
H.R.  7261.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States   Code,  to  restore   the  system   of   re- 
computatlon  of  retired  pay  of  certain  mem- 
bers   and    former   members    of    the    Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ZWACK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Con- 
ABLE,    and    Mr.    Andrews    of    North 
Dakota)  : 
H.R.  7262.  A  bUl  to  further  provide  for  the 
farmer-owned  cooperative  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences,  and 
to  associations  and  other  entitles  upon  which 
farming  operations  are  dependent,  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  and  flexible  fiow  of  money 
Into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernize  and  con- 
solidate  existing  farm   credit    law  to   meet 
current  and  future  rural  credit  needs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY : 
H.R.  7263.  A  bin  to  amend  article  62  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  to  require 
the  concurrence  of  all  members  of  a  court- 
martial  to  convict  any  person  of  violating  a 
punitive   article    under   such    code;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 
H.R.   7264.   A  bUl:    The  Adequate  Income 
Act  of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
H.R.  7265.  A  bUl:    Government  Facnitles 
Location  Act  of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  7266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 

Airway  Development  and  Revenue  Acts  of 
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1970  to  further  clarify  the  Intent  of  Congri  ss 
as  to  priorities  for  airway  modernization  a  id 
airport  development,  and  for  other  purposi  s; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porel;  ;n 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  7267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
Columbia   Public    Space   Utilization    Act 
provide  for  the  proper  disposition  of  a  c4r- 
taln    portion    of    land    located    along 
Potomac  River  shore;   to  the  Committee 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (^or 

himself,  Mr.  Bdrton,  Mr.  Byrnx 

Pennsylvania,   Mrs.    Chisholm 

Halpeen,      Mr.      Harrington, 

HECHLfR  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Koch, 

Mr.   Nix,   Mr.   Obey.   Mr.   O'Konsili, 

Mr.    PoDELL.    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Ilr. 

Ryan,  Mr.  Tiehnan,  Mr.  Patten,  a:  id 

Mr.  St  Germain)  : 

H.R.  7268.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  ttie 

Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  50-perc€Qt 

across-the-board  increase  in  benefits  thei  e- 

under,  with  the  resulting  benefit  costs  bei  ig 

borne  equally  by  employers,  employees,  ai<i 

the   Federal   Government,   and   to   raise  the 

amount  of  outside  earnings  which  a  ber  e- 

flciary  may  have   without   arufferlng   dedi  c- 

tlons  from  his  benefits;  to  the  Committee  )n 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 
H.R.  7269.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Trust  T  ir- 
rltory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Conun  It- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  7270.  A  bill  to  further  provide  for  Ihe 
farmer-owned  cooperative  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences,  and 
to  associations  and  other  entitles  upon  which 
farming  operations  are  dependent,  to  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  and  flexible  flow  of 
money  Into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernize  a  Qd 
consolidate  existing  farm  credit  law  to  IB'  iet 
current  and  future  rural  credit  needs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CELLER   (for  himself  and  llr. 

POFF)  : 

H.R.  7271.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropr  a- 
tlons  for  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD ; 

H.R.  7272.  A  bill  to  amend  section  209  i  a) 
and  (b)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  Increased  subsistence  allowances  'or 
Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  me  n- 
bers;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7273  A  bill  to  provide  subsistence  al- 
lowances for  members  of  the  Marine  Co)ps 
officer  candidate  programs;  to  the  Commit  ee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7274.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effect  ve 
management  of  certain  related  functions  of 
the  executive  branch  by  reorganizing  a  id 
consolidating  those  functions  In  a  new  I  e- 
partment  of  Natural  Resources,  and  for  otl  ,er 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R  7275.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effect  ve 
management  of  the  executive  branch  by  :  e- 
organlzlng  and  con-soUdatlng  certain  related 
functions  of  the  Government  In  a  new  I  ie- 
pirtmont  of  Human  Resources,  and  for  otl  er 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernin(nt 
Operations. 

H.R.  7276.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effect;  ve 
management  of  certain  related  functions  of 
the  executive  branch  by  reorganizing  aid 
consolidating  those  functions  in  a  new  le- 
partment  of  Community  Development,  aid 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  in 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  7277.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effect:  ve 
management  of  certain  related  functions  of 
the  executive  branch  by  reorganizing  aid 
consolidating  those  functions  in  a  new  le- 
partment  of  Economic  Affairs,  and  for  otler 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernm«  nt 
Operations. 
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H.R.  7278.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
Increasing  the  amount  of  Information  avail- 
able to  consumers  respecting  consumer  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.    7279.    A    bill    to    authorize    a    White 
House  Conference  on  Education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7280.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  arrest 
and  punishment  of  violators  of  certain  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  public  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  7281.  A  bill  declaring  a  public  Interest 
in  the  open  beaches  of  the  Nation,  providing 
for  the  protection  of  such  Interest,  for  the 
acquisition  of  easements  pertaining  to  such 
seaward  beaches  and  for  the  orderly  manage- 
ment and  control  thereof;  to  the  Commltte 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7282.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment 
of  emergency  detention  camps  and  to  pro- 
vide that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  committed  for  detention  or  Impris- 
onment in  any  facility  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment except  In  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  18;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  in  relation  to  expenses 
for  care  of  certain  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

By    Mr.    GOLDWATER    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Kemp,    Mr.    Railsback,    Mr.    Winn, 
Mr.  QtroE,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Smith, 
of    California,    Mr.    Steiger   of   Ari- 
zona. Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Shottp,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MosHEB,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 
Burton,  Mr.  Debwinski,  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery,  Mr.   Camp,   Mr.   Tkagttx   of 
California,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Vet- 
SEY,  and  Mr.  McCloskxt)  : 
H.R.  7284.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  arrest 
and  punishment  of  violators  of  certain  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  public  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    GOLDWATER    (for    himself, 

Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.    Pettis,    Mr. 

Mann,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr. 

Saylor,    Mr.    Dellums,   Mr.    Zwach, 

Mr.    HUNOATE,    Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr. 

SEBELicrs,  Mr.  St  Germain,  and  Mr. 

Rees)  ; 

H.R.  7285.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  arrest 

and  punishment  of  violators  of  certain  laws 

and  regulations  relating  to  the  public  lands; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

By    Mr.    GOLDWATER    (for    himself, 

Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr. 

DiNGELL,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Don- 

OHUE,    Mr.    EscH,    Mr.    Drinan,    Mr. 

Bhasco,    Mr.    Johnson    of   Pennsyl- 

vANiA,  Mr.  PiRNiE,  Mr.  Thone,  and 

Mr.  Scott)  : 

H.R.  7286.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  arrest 

and  punishment  of  violators  of  certain  laws 

and  regulations  relating  to  the  public  lands; 

to  the   Committee   on  Interior   and   Insular 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kyros  )  : 
H.R.   7287.   A   bill    to   prohibit   trading   In 
Irish    potato    futures    on    commodity    ex- 
changes; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  7288.  A  bill  to  amend  section  222  of 
the   Economic   Opportunity   Act   of   1964,   as 
amended:    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  7289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  under  that  act,  to  extend  Its 
coverage,  to  establish  procedures  to  relieve 
domestic  industries  and  workers  Injured  by 


Increased  Imports  from  low-wage  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  7290.  A  bill  to  provide  a  procedure  for 
the  exercise  of  congressional  and  executive 
powt;rs  over  the  use  of  any  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  military  hostilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By    Mr.     KOCH     (for    himself.    Mrs 
Dwyer,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.R.  7291.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Individuals  be 
apprised  of  records  concerning  them  which 
are  maintained  by  Government  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  LATTA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Archer' 
Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr'. 
Collier,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr! 
Dowdy,   Mr.   Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.   Esch,   Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  PrbJ 
LiNGHUYSEN,  Mrs.  GREEN  Of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Jones 
Of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr. 
Waogonner,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
H  Ji.  7292.  A  bill  to  amend  article  52  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  to  require 
the  concurrence  of  all  members  of  a  coiut- 
martlal  to  convict  any  person  of  violating  a 
punitive  article  under  such  code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho) : 
HJl.  7293.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  to  increase  the 
authorization   for  water  resources  research 
and  Institutes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SiKZs)  : 
H.R.  7294.   A   bill    to   encourage   States  to 
establish    motor    vehicle    disposal    programs 
and  to  provide  for  federally  guaranteed  loans 
and   tax   Incentives   for   the   acquisition  of 
automobile  scrap  processing  equipment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER : 
H.R.  7296.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as 
wilderness  the  national  forest  lands  known 
as  the  Lincoln  Back  Country,  and  parts  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  For- 
ests, Montana,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLS : 
H.R.  7296.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  7297.  A  bill  to  provide  that  memorial 
plots  and  markers  be  provided  for  persons 
otherwise    eligible    for    burial    In    national 
cemeteries  but  whose  remains  are  acciden- 
tally lost  before  such  burial  Is  made;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  PETTIS: 
H.R.  7298.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  arrest 
and  punishment  of  violators  of  certain  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  public  lands; 
to   the   Committee   on  Interior   and  Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Andrews       of    North    Dakota,    Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Mailliard,  Mr.  Mosher, 
Mr.    ScHWENOEL,    and    Mr.    White- 
hurst)  : 
H.R.  7299.  A   bill   to   provide   for   the  dis- 
closure of  all  campaign  expenditures,  estab- 
lish one  campaign  depository,  and  one  cam- 
paign treasurer,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  7300.  A  bill   to   authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate   with  the 
States  and  subdivisions  thereof  In  the  en- 
forcement of  State  and  local  laws,  rules,  and 
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reeulatlous  within  the  national  forest  sys- 
t^-  to  the  Committee  on  AgrlcxUture. 

b's,  7301.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  arrest 
and  punishment  of  violators  of  certain  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  public  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

"sy    Mr.    TALCOTT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pettis,  and  Mr.  Corman)  : 
HB.  7302.  A  bill   to   amend   section  3121 
(b)(10)(B)    of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  regarding  employees  of  exempt  or- 
ganizations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By    Mr.    TAYLOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Landrum.     Mr.     Galifianakis,     Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
and  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia )  : 
H.R.  7303.  A  bill  to  further  provide  for  the 
farmer-owned  cooperative  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences,  and 
to  associations  and  other  entitles  upon  which 
farming  operations  are  dependent,  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  and  flexible  flow  of  money 
into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernize  and  con- 
solidate existing  farm  credit  law  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  future  rural  credit  needs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  7304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  a  limited  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONTE : 
H.J.  Res.  637.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the   designation   of   the    calendar    week 
beginning  on  May  30,  1971.  and  ending  on 
Junes,  1971,  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.J.  Res.  638.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  April  25,  1971,  through  May  1,  1971, 
as  "National  ROTC  Band  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 
H.J.  Res.  539.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  calendar  week  be- 
ginning on  May  30,  1971,  and  ending  on 
June  5, 1971,  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  I>tTi,- 
SKi,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Qttbser,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern, Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Har- 
rington.  Mr.   Kino,   Mr.   McKevitt, 
Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Mznshaix,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Sei- 
BERHNO,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  Mr. 
J.  William  Stanton,  Mr.  Stbatton, 
and  Mr.  Terry  )  : 
H.J.  Res.  640.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
additional  appropriations   to  the   Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing urgently  needed  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  around  the  nation  and  for  the  purpose 
of  research  and  development  In  the  field  of 
high-speed  ground  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MYERS: 
H.J.  Res.  541.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.J.  Res.  542.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  first  Monday 
In   October   of    each    year    as    "Presidents' 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
H.J.  Res.  543.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  Septem- 


ber 12  through  September  18,  1971,  as  "Na- 
tional  Square   Dance   Week";    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.   Con.  Res.  260.   Concurrent  resolution; 
Joint    Committee    on    Executive    Impound- 
ment of  Funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By     Mr.     FLOOD     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Byrne    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Gay- 
Dos,    Mr.    Dowdy,    Mr.    Daniel    of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Eilbero,  Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Casey 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,    Mr.    Aodabbo,    and    Mr. 
Griffin)  : 
H.   Res.    369.    Resolution    to    express    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty 
and    Jurisdiction    over    the    Panama    Canal 
Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.  Res.  370  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing    committee    to    be    known    as    the 
Committee  on  Transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.  Res.  371.    Resolution    authorizing     and 
requesting  the  Committee  on   Government 
Operations  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  and  study  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McMillan,  and  Mr.  Dohn)  : 
H.  Res.  372.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gross, 
Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas,  Mr.   Hosmer, 
Mr.   Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.   Hammer- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr. 
KuYKENDALL,  Mr.  Myees,  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson,     Mr.      Shriver,      and      Mr. 
Whitehurst)  : 
H.  Res.  374.    Resolution    maintaining    U.S. 
sovereignity — Panama    Canal    Zone;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wylie, 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols, Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
ScHMiTz,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Scherlb, 
Mr.  ZioN,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas) : 
TI.  Res.  375.    Resolution    maintaining    U.S. 
sovereignty — Panama    Canal    Zone;    to    the 
Committee  on  FVDrelgn  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.  Res.  376.  Resolution  to  create  a  special 
committee  on  the  physically  handicapped; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  STUCKEY: 
H.  Res.  377.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  review  official  responsibility  for 
the  My  Lai  4  Incident;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

107.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  granting  of  a  full 
executive  pardon  to  Lt.  William  L.  Calley, 
Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

108.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  and  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

109.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  ratifying  the  pro- 
posed  amendment    to   the   Constitution   of 


the  United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  and  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

110.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to  treating 
sales  taxes  paid  by  individual  taxpayers  as 
credits  against  Federal  income  tax  due, 
rather  than  as  deductions  against  Income 
for  tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

111.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  the  Federal 
highway  trust  fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  7305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Sbraccia;    to   the    Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catallna 
Valerlano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (by 
request)  : 
H.R.  7307.  A  bill    for  the  relief  of  Rabea 
Arrad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BURTON: 
H.R.  7308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Beatriz 
Ramos  Caunan;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hyo  Geun 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.  7310.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Blenvenlda 
Bautlsta,  Ben  Ezra  Bautlsta,  Ben  Dann  Bau- 
tlsta,  Dulce  Olivia  Bautlsta,  Ben  Hur  Bau- 
tlsta, Ben  Mar  Bautlsta,  and  Daisy  Belle 
Bautlsta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor  del 
Rosarlo,  Cynthia  del  Rosarlo,  and  Vernon  del 
Rosario;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 
H.R.  7312.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 
E.  Spell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WtBSRT :  * 

HJl.  7313.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Harry  S. 
Truman;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

ByMr.  HULL: 
H.R.  7314.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Harry  S. 
Truman;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
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ByMr.  HUNG  ATE: 

H.R.  7315.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Harry 
S.  Truman;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER : 

H.R.  7316.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Norma  McLelsh;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUNG: 

HJi.  7317.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Itzhaq 
Peldman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dyung- 
Kl  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.R.  7319.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Harry  8. 
Truman;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  7320.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plotemia 
Mabanag  Bareng  and  Bastlana  Lilian  Ma- 
banag  Bareng;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  RYAN : 

H.R.  7321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M*le 
Claudy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcliry. 

H.R.  7322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Conce  tta 
Pruscella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  7323.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Claretce 
Olllett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl4ry. 
By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 

H.R.  7324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  8yt?la 
Afante  Foster;  to  the  Committee  on  tli« 
Judiciary. 


HELP  TO   YOUNG   SERVICEMEir 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  ST  OERMAIN : 
H.R.  7325.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Celeste    de    Almeida    Albuquerque:     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  7326.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hlroeltl 
Nakao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  7327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Timber 
Structures,  Inc.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of  the 
Third  Mariana  District  Legislature,  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  relative  to 
compensation  for  Mlcroneelan  war  crime*, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MABTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI^ 
Monday.  April  5.  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certiain 
that  we  can  aU  appreciate  the  difQcalty 
entailed  in  making  the  transition  f^m 
military  to  civilian  life  which  many  of 
our  young  veterans  are  faced  with  each 
day.  The  present  inflation  makes  their 
plight  more  difficult  than  ever  before. 
There  is  an  association  of  young  ex- 
servicemen,  Youngvets,  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict which  has  taken  the  initiative  to 
help  these  men,  and  I  would  like  to 
help  "get  the  word  out"  in  its  behalf 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Gecrge 
Umans,  executive  director  of  Youig- 
.vets,  gives  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  the  association.  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  his  letter  for  all  my  colleagues' 
Interest: 

YOXTNOVETS, 
March  10,  1971. 
Hon.  GnaBRT  Ottoe, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  CoNcaessMAN  Ottdb:  As  a  member  of 
your  constituency  residing  In  RockviUe  ind 
as  executive  director  of  the  Associatior  of 
Young  Ex-Servlcemen,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention   to  our  organization. 

The  Association  of  Young  Ex-Servlcemen 
(AYES)  was  formed  on  Veterans  Day  1569. 
It  was  incorporated  pursuant  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Non-Proflt  Corporation  Act  \  rlth 
the  following  stated  purposes: 

To  facilitate  the  transition  from  mill;ary 
to  civilian  status  for  young  people  serlng 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Statei ,  to 
promote  their  status  and  economic  welfare 
Individually  and  as  a  group,  through  mjm- 
bershlp  in  the  Association,  and  to  pro  ride 
such  programs,  benefits  and  services  as  will 
further  these  objectives. 

Regular  Membership  is  open  to  an]  one 
who,  at  time  of  application  for  members  iip, 
has  been  honorably  discharged  or  separated 
from  active  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  has  not  yet  reached  his 
31st  birthday. 

As  I'm  sure  you  are  aware,  young  veterans 
find  the  going  difficult  these  days  In  iqany 
ways — Jobs  are  few,  prices  are  high,  decisions 
about  their  futures  have  to  be  madeiand 
new  responsibilities  have  to  be  faced.  There 
is  a  lot  of  talk  about  helping  the  ycjung 
veteran  In  his  readjustment  .  .  .  but  the!  As- 
sociation of  Young  Ex-Servlcemen  Is  dfing 
something  about  it.  I 

Members  share  In  the  sort  of  benefits 
which  could  only  be  made  available  to  mem- 
bers of  large  groups.  For  example,  discaunt 
purchase  facilities  are  now  available  In  a 
number  of  major  popvilatlon  centers  around 
the  country  offering  almost  any  make  of  new 
American  car  at  only  $100  over  publl  hed 
dealer's  cost. 


Major  household  appliances,  furniture, 
furnishings,  etc.,  are  also  available  at 
slightly  over  wholesale  cost.  Other  items  and 
services  are  already  available  at  similar  dis- 
counts, or  are  being  negotiated. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  young  servicemen 
who  find  themselves  financially  strapped 
upon  release  from  active  duty  Is  a  special 
group  insurance  policy  for  which  regular 
members  under  age  31  may  apply.  It  pro- 
vides life  insurance  coverage  at  the  same 
rate  they  paid  while  in  the  service. 

Though  there  is  also  available  helpful  in- 
formation with  respect  to  VA  benefits,  Job 
opportunities,  education,  etc..  It  Is  not  in- 
tended that  AYES  will  function  as  a  "serv- 
ice" organization  like  the  American  Legion 
dealing  with  the  Veterans  Administration, 
for  example.  Also,  since  it  is  essentially  a 
"benefit"  association,  neither  is  It  Intended 
that  AYES  win  have  any  political  orienta- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  enroll  a  suf- 
ficiently large  number  of  "Nam  vets,  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  obtain  a  cross-section  of  their 
thinking  and  a  good  Idea  of  their  needs  so 
that  their  Interests  wUl  be  served. 

If  I  may  add  a  personal  note,  i>ermlt  me 
to  extend  my  thanks  for  your  dedicated 
service  to  the  people  of  Montgomery  County 
and  our  Nation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Okoroe  Umans, 
Executive  Director. 


OPERATION   HELPING   HAND 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 
Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
3,  I  remarked  about  a  program  the  U.S. 
Navy  has  instituted  to  upgrade  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  Vietnamese  Navy  person- 
nel and  their  dependents.  This  multi- 
faceted  program,  called  Operation  Help- 
ing Hand,  is  now  in  its  second  year  and 
is  beginning  to  show  a  very  real  progress. 

The  three  aspects  of  this  program  are : 
building  dependent  shelters,  providing  a 
better  balanced  diet  through  a  food  sup- 
plement program,  and  constructing  a 
prototype  community  for  disabled  Viet- 
namese Navy  veterans.  Operation  Help- 
ing Hand  is  not  just  another  giveaway 
program,  but  rather  one  that  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  establish  a  strong,  loyal, 
career-oriented  cadre  within  the  Viet- 
namese Navy. 

The  Navy  realized,  of  course,  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  finance  this  3-year 
program  in  its  entirety  with  appropriated 
fimds.  It  therefore  sought  a  means  to 
obtain  additional  money  from  other 
sources. 

When  word  about  the  program  and 


the  need  for  $3  million  nonappropriated 
money  reached  a  group  of  American  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  in  Saigon,  they 
set  out  to  form  a  nonprofit  foundation  to 
receive  private  contributions  to  support 
the  projects.  The  Operation  Helping 
Hand  Foundation  was  officially  chartered 
in  March  of  1970.  It  is  headed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  C.  Brownell  who  was  recently 
elected  as  board  chairman.  President  of 
the  foundation  is  Mr.  Clyde  Bauer,  man- 
ager of  Civil  Air  Transport,  Saigon. 

In  September,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  granted  the  foundation  tax-ex- 
empt status  and  to  date,  almost  $50,000 
in  private  donations  have  been  con- 
tributed. The  Operation  Helping  Hand 
Foundation  is  sponsored  by  several  dis- 
tinguished citizens  including  Rev.  Billy 
Graham,  actor  Glenn  Ford,  Adm.  Ar- 
leigh  Burke,  retired,  the  Honorable 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  author  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison,  Paul  H.  Nitze,  and  a  fellow 
Member  of  the  House,  William  S.  Mail- 
LiARD.  I,  too,  am  proud  to  be  one  of  its 
sponsors.  I  consider  the  realization  of  its 
objectives  to  be  a  vital  necessity  in  trans- 
forming the  Vietnamese  Navy  into  a 
viable  and  professional  fighting  force 
which  is  capable  of  withstanding  C<«n- 
munist  infiltration  and  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Moreover,  I  feel  we  owe  a  great  debt  to 
the  American  sailors  and  their  leaders 
who  have  undertaken  such  an  enormous 
task.  It  is  a  very  ambitious  program,  per- 
haps the  most  unique  ever  embarked 
upon  by  our  Navy.  But  they  are  resolved 
to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  bring  our 
Vietnamlzation  program  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know,  that  of 
the  $50,000  donated  to  Operation  Help- 
ing Hand  thus  far,  almost  50  percent  has 
been  contributed  by  American  sailors 
serving  in  Vietnam.  These  are  the  same 
patriotic  men  in  uniform  who  are  laying 
their  lives  on  the  line  every  day  so  that 
Vietnamlzation  will  succeed. 

Quite  frankly  I  feel  that  our  men  over 
there  deserve  a  great  deal  more  support 
from  this  side  of  the  globe.  I  urge  each 
and  every  Member  of  this  body  to  support 
this  crucial  program  in  which  our  fight- 
ing men  believe  so  strongly. 


SST 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OP   KENTTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday.  April  5,  1971 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
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leagues  an  excellent  editorial  by  WUUam 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  at  least  one  newspaper  publisher 
has  seen  the  results  of  the  recent  def  und- 
ing  of  the  supersonic  transport. 

The -following  article  is  reprinted  from 
the  March  28,  1971,  issue  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers: 

AN   Erosion  or   Spibit 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

New  York.— The  refusal  by  both  houses  of 
our  new  Congress  to  continue  test  develop- 
ment of  an  American  Supersonic  Transport 
plane  strikes  me  as  a  most  serious  and 
sliameful  milestone  in  the  nation's  history. 

without  getting  overly  dramatic,  I  must 
gay  that  killing  the  SST  has  raised  some 
rather  frightening  thoughts  In  my  mind. 

What  they  add  up  to  la  a  spectre — the  dark 
vision  of  an  America  whose  elected  represent- 
atives, at  least,  are  lacking  in  the  adventur- 
ous spirit  of  pioneer  leadership  which  made 
this  country  great. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  say  how  widespread  the 
same  loss  may  be  true  of  the  general  public. 
But  it  is  a  distressing  fact  that  the  lawmakers 
who  decided  to  give  up  the  field  of  superjet 
development  are  supposed  to  reflect  the  vi- 
tality and  opinions  of  the  electorate — and 
generally  do. 

So  something  very  serious  indeed  has  hap- 
pened. And  It  Is  shameful  because  it  demon- 
strates how  vastly  different  in  outlook  and 
motivation  so  many  present-day  Americans 
have  become  when  contrasted  with  our  early 
settlers  and  explorers. 

We  speak  English  today  becaxise  the  most 
venturesome,  the  hardiest  and  the  most  tena- 
cious were  English.  Beginning  with  the  set- 
tlement at  Jamestovm  In  1607  and  the  May- 
flower landing  at  Plymouth  Rock  In  1620, 
theirs  was  a  saga  of  go,  go,  go — always  for- 
ward In  blazing  traUs  through  the  unknowns 
of  their  world. 

This  spirit  Inspired  and  drove  the  coimtry 
for  approximately  300  years,  a£  it  continued 
to  prevail  In  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
Yet  in  recent  years  a  kind  of  erosion  has 
set  In— and  the  death  of  the  SST  could  well 
mark  a  turning  point  In  our  nation's  phi- 
losophy. 

At  the  very  least,  the  refusal  of  Congress 
to  continue  test  work  on  a  United  States 
possible  rival  to  Supersonic  Transports  al- 
ready being  flown  by  the  Russians,  British 
and  French  vAXi — I  am  confident — go  down 
as  an  indelible  stain  on  Its  record. 

This  is  the  first  Congress  I  have  ever 
known  that  has  refused  to  have  a  look  at 
the  future. 

It  is  the  first  Congress  I  have  ever  known 
to  spurn  the  kind  of  progressive,  explora- 
tory thinking  that  makes  for  a  great,  youth- 
ful and  curious  nation. 

It  Is  the  first  Congress  I  have  ever  knovm 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  "go  back"  rather  than 
"go  ahead" — to  deliberately  surrender  world 
leadership  in  a  tremendously  Important  field. 

The  92d  Congress,  In  a  word,  has  disgraced 
Itself. 

In  suggesting  that  this  nation  may  have 
turned  a  sad  comer — possibly  a  ISO-degree 
turn  from  Its  proud  past — I  am  motivated 
more  as  an  Indignant  citizen  than  an  avia- 
tion buff. 

It  certainly  Is  true  that  I  have  always  been 
a  real  bug  on  the  subject.  There  is  an  old 
photograph  of  me  grasping  the  wheel  of  one 
of  those  ancient  Wright  Brothers-type  plane 
which  flew  and  captivated  me  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific International  Exposition  In  San 
Francisco  In  1915.  I  first  flew  solo  still  In 
my  teens,  and  ever  since  have  been  handling 
every  kind  of  plane  anybody  would  let  me. 

Speaking  as  an  aviation  fan,  I  say  quite 
frankly  that  I  don't  think  the  U.S.  needs  any 
fleet  of  the  SST  at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  its  highly  doubtful  eco- 
nomic pracUcallty,  the  SST  stUl  has  a  lot  of 
unsolved  problems.  Its  sonic  booms,  for  ex- 
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ample,  might  or  nUght  not  be  capable  of 
being  solved. 

But  this  nation  moet  certainly  should  have 
gone  ahead  with  research  and  development 
of  any  potentially  vital  tool  for  the  future. 
The  fact  that  this  particular  tool  happens 
to  be  a  special  kind  of  aircraft  Is  only  In- 
cidental. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  It  Is  a  sorry  day 
when  America  decides  It  has  gone  far  enough, 
or  high  enough,  or  fast  enough,  or  deep 
enough  in  any  fleld  where  its  leadership  Is 
being  challenged. 

When  the  word  "stop"  takes  over  from  the 
word  "go"  In  our  nation — as  It  did  with  the 
SST — ^it  will  mark  the  passing  of  the  peak 
of  America's  greatness. 

Killing  the  SST  test  development  reflects 
not  only  a  terribly  serious  sickness  in  our 
national  soul,  it  wasn't  even  logical. 

To  be  consistent,  Congress  also  must  now 
cut  off  any  further  funds  for  developing 
Supersonic  mUltary  planes — another  fleld 
where  Our  leadership  Is  challanged  by  the 
Russians,  among  others. 

The  next  logical  step  if  we  are  going  to 
get  out  of  the  big  leagues  would  be  to  cut 
out  going  to  the  moon  and  leave  space  ex- 
ploration to  more  venturesome  nations. 

Logic  demands.  If  ecology  Is  to  be  the  de- 
termining factor  in  our  national  existence, 
that  we  must  shut  down  our  factories — 
those  terrible  polluters — ^and  return  to  an 
agricultural  society. 

Logic  and  consistency  require  also  the 
banning  of  all  airplanes.  And,  of  course,  all 
automobiles. 

Logic  and  ecology  require.  In  sum,  that 
all  of  us  return  to  the  horse  and  buggy  age. 

Such  is  a  logical  extension  of  the  Uloglcal 
and  shamefiU  action  by  Congress  In  turn- 
ing Its  back  on  the  future. 

The  words  of  the  French  lady  being  trum- 
bllled  to  the  guillotine — as  quoted  by  Ma- 
cauley,  the  famous  British  essayist — come  to 
mind: 

"Oh  Liberty!  How  many  crimes  are  com- 
mitted In  thy  name  1" 

Progresfilve-mlnded  forward-looking  Amer- 
icans might  well  ask  themselves  a  ques- 
tion something  like  this,  "Ecology  I  En- 
vironment! How  many  crimes  will  be  com- 
mitted in  their  names?" 


SOME  GI  LETTERS  FROM 
VIETNAM 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  HlfeBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Maurice 
Ries  of  New  Orleans  has  written  an  ar- 
ticle for  the  April  issue  of  the  American 
Legion  magazine  which  deserves  every- 
one's attention. 

The  article  is  based  on  letters  written 
by  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam,  and  it 
gives  an  excellent  indication  of  how  the 
majority  of  young  Americans  feel  who 
are  stationed  there. 

I  have  known  Maurice  Ries  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  in- 
sert his  effort  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Some  GI  Letters  Prom  Vietnam 
(By  Maurice  Ries) 

SOME  or  THE  LEAST  HEARD  OPINIONS  ON  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR  ARE  THOSE  OF  TOUNO  PEOPLE 
WHO  ARE  THE  MOST  INVOLVED 

In  the  years  since  our  troope  were  first  In- 
volved In  Vietnam,  we  have  all  seen  letters 
vTritten  home  from  fighting  men  which  ex- 
pressed the  thought  that  what  they  were 
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doing  was  worth  doing,  and  worth  the  price 
they  might  have  to  pay. 

Such  letters  appear  In  a  local  newspaper 
here,  In  another  there.  Some  are  written  di- 
rectly to  Congressmen  or  newspapers  by  GI's. 
Others  are  made  public  by  friends  or  par- 
ents to  whom  they  are  written,  or  for- 
warded by  them  to  Congressmen  or  members 
of  the  Administration. 

It  Is  probably  the  experience  of  the  reader, 
as  It  is  of  this  writer,  that  the  voice  of  the 
men  who  are  totally  Involved  in  Vietnam  has 
hardly  been  headlined  here  at  home,  if  it 
r\ins  contrary  to  the  orthodox,  "accepted" 
and  oft-headlined  second-hand  opinions  of 
the  "unlnvolved"  who  are  many  thousands 
of  miles  removed.  This  In  spite  of  how  much 
lip  service  Is  given  to  "involvement."  The 
men  who  think  the  war  is  worth  fighting, 
when  It  Is  their  necks  that  are  out,  are  en- 
titled to  have  as  good  an  exposure  of  their 
views  as  anyone  else.  The  reader  at  home 
should  not  have  to  dig  through  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  or  research  hundreds  of 
local  newspapers,  in  order  to  get  at  least  as 
good  a  roundup  of  these  GI  views  as  he  gets 
in  a  daUy  diet  from  the  media  of  the  con- 
trary views  of  those  whose  Involvement  Is 
nil. 

Only  one  "medium"  of  more  than  local 
circulation  In  the  country  has  done  much 
to  give  such  views  national  exposure.  That 
Is  the  Congressional  Record,  where,  of  course, 
they  are  lost  In  other  reading  matter. 

Let  me  be  one  reporter,  then,  who  Is  will- 
ing to  pull  excerpts  from  them  together  at 
some  length.  In  one  package,  so  that  you 
may  have  at  least  a  small  roundup  of  some 
largely  Ignored  views  of  young  people  who 
are  more  Involved  In  Vietnam  than  anyone 
else. 

Every  letter  from  Vietnam  that  is  excerpted 
here  was  read  into  the  Congressional  Record 
In  1968,  1969  or  1970,  and  there  are  many, 
many  more.  The  names  of  all  but  three  of  the 
men  quoted  here  are  matters  of  public  rec- 
ord. 

The  first  soldier  Is  nameless.  In  the  end,  he 
wrote  from  the  grave.  He  was  a  21 -year-old 
first  lieutenant  from  KnoxviUe,  Tenn.,  whose 
letters  were  published,  without  naming  him, 
after  his  death,  by  columnist  Don  White- 
head. Rep.  John  Duncan  read  Whitehead's 
column  Into  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  115,  part  18,  page  24257,  out  of  the 
Knoxvllle  News-Sentinel. 

On  the  evening  of  June  4,  1969,  the  young 
lieutenant  wrote  two  letters  to  his  parents, 
one  to  be  his  "regultir"  letter,  the  other  to 
be  maUed  only  If  he  were  killed.  The  "regu- 
lar" letter  said  in  part : 

"We're  at  Suar  Cat  now  .  .  .  Tonight  may- 
be 111  go  on  ambush  patrol  ...  I  am  the 
planner,  the  diplomat,  the  supervisor,  the 
liaison  man,  the  subtle  leader,  the  combat 
soldier  .  .  .  One  mistake  would  blow  iis  all  to 
hell  ...  I  see  so  many  things  I  can  do  here. 
It's  a  challenge  and  I  dig  it.  It  blowc  my  mind 
a  little  sometimes,  but  I  dig  It.  .  .  ." 

He  was  killed  on  ambush  patrol  the  next 
day,  so  the  other  letter  was  maUed,  too,  the 
one  to  be  mailed  only  If  be  died.  It  was  long. 
Here's  some  of  it. 

"Dear  folks:  By  the  time  you  receive 
this  .  .  .  you  will  have  heard  the  sad 
news  ...  I  don't  want  anyone  to  think  I 
would  be  silly  enough  to  die  for  nothing.  AU 
a  man  can  do  Is  ttike  one  step  at  a  time  .  .  . 
If  he  never  takes  the  first  step  he'll  never 
get  there.  To  preserve  freedom  it  takes  a 
group  effort.  Groups  are  made  of  Individuals 
who  take  that  first  step.  As  long  as  there  are 
enough  people  who  care  enough  about  free- 
dom to  have  the  courage  to  take  that  first 
step  to  fight  for  freedom,  freedom  will  never 
be  lost  ...  I  have  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  I  did  what  I  thought  was  right  and 
I  did  It  all  the  way.  I  stood  up  to  be  counted, 
and,  for  as  long  as  I  fought,  I  fought  well. 
That's  all  anyone  can  do.  .  .  .  Although,  the 
physical  effect  of  my  work  may  be  destroyed. 
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something  will  remain.  No  one  can  erase  my 
efforts.  If  only  one  person  benefits  from  my 
action  I  will  have  been  a  success.  I  dldnt 
mind  the  hardships.  I  a«ked  for  them  ...  I 
preferred  to  die  doing  what  I  know  to  te 
my  duty,  than  to  grow  old  despising  myse  f 
becaiise  I  lacked  the  courage  to  answer  tie 
call  ...  I  am  not  one  bit  sorry  for  anythlni' 
Don't  you  be  either.  .  .  ." 

Rep.  Alexander  Plrnle,  with  permission  cf 
the  parents,  read  a  sentimental  letter  of  IS- 
year-old  John  Tanney.  of  Rome,  N.Y.,  Inta 
the  Congresslonf.1  Record,  volume  114,  pait 
23,  page  29942.  Tanney  wrote  It  to  his  1'- 
month-old  brother.  Bob.  He  was  about  to 
assault  Hill  881  with  the  Marines,  an! 
Uiougbt  he'd  like  to  put  something  on  recor  3 
for  his  infant  brother  in  case  he  didn't  com  e 
back  down.  Tanney  died  in  another  action, 
soon  afterward.  Again  a  long  letter,  and  we 
give  part  of  It. 

"Dear  Brother  Bob:  I  know  you  won't  te 
able  to  read  this  for  a  while  .  .  .  You  haven  t 
the  slightest  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  tt  e 
world.  But  what  we  are  doing  here  concerrs 
all.  We  are  fighting  for  freedom  In  Viet- 
nam ...  "I  am  my  brother's  keeper'  is  trvi  b 
also  for  our  Vietnamese  brothers  .  .  .  Wa  r 
Is  far,  far  worse  than  hell.  It  has  .  .  .  rottei 
smells,  and  sounds  (that  are)  screams  .  .  . 
I  hope  you  will  never  have  to  go  to  war  .  .  . 
I  hope  we  can  stop  this  from  spreading  .  .  . 
If  anything  should  happen,  remember  thlii. 
I  am  fighting  for  what  I  believe  In  .  .  .  fcr 
my  children  and  my  children's  children  .  .  . 
And  yes,  I  am  fighting  for  my  flag.  My  Couc- 
try  means  a  lot  to  me  and  I  am  proud  to 
fight  for  It  ...  I  hope  that  yoiir  geners- 
tlon  will  respect  what  we  are  doing.  .  .  " 

Pfc  Walter  "Rusty"  Wade,  of  Independenc  '., 
Mo.,  and  of  the  road-bulldlng  46th  Englneei  - 
Ing  Battalion,  wrote  his  parents  last  spring 
giving  a  vivid  description  of  a  hot  nlgtt 
action  he'd  been  In,  adding  that  "If  I  g(  t 
one  more  zip  (wound)  I'll  be  eligible  fcr 
three  days  off."  Then  he  expressed  some 
opinions  which  led  his  parents  to  get  h:s 
permission  to  have  Rep.  William  J.  Randail 
enter  the  letter  into  the  Congressional  Recon  I. 
The  full  letter  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  116,  part  16,  page  21794.  Ui  - 
dated,  It  appears  to  have  been  written  short!  y 
after  President  Nixon  okayed  action  in  Can  - 
bodla.  Here's  part  of  it: 

"We  Juat  got  four  new  helicopter  gunshlp  i. 
Ours  are  In  Cambodia,  and  that'll  help.  Ana 
you  might  tell  our  Congressmen  and  Senatoi  s 
that  if  they  really  want  to  be  qxiltters,  they 
can  start  quitting  their  jobs.  Over  here,  we 
need  more  money  and  weapons,  not  less  .  .  . 
It's  hard  to  sit  through  a  two-hour  mortir 
attack  and  not  die  of  fright.  I  don't  want  1  q 
be  a  hard  core  Vletcong  hater,  but  damml ;, 
they  keep  pushing  and  shelling,  and  all  we 
want  to  do  is  build  a  simple  little  road  anl 
get  the  hell  out.  Dad.  you've  been  througi 
this.  What  does  one  do  when  all  I  want  to  d  a 
Is  sleep,  or  mostly  come  home  to  my  wife  an  i 
six-month-old  baby  girl,  and  forget  this  plac  e 
ever  was?  But  what  can  I  do — we  can't  qu  t 
here.  The  South  Vietnamese  army  that  bui:  t 
the  asphalt  plant  beside  us  are  good  friend ;, 
and  they  believe  we  can  win.  But  I  wonder-  - 
will  the  American  public  let  us?  What  a  mess 
If  we  come  so  close,  only  to  have  Congress  cu  t 
off  the  money.  If  they  do,  I'll  feel  liSe 
emigrating  to  Australia  or  some  place  when  I 
g«t  out  of  the  army.  If  the  people  back  hom » 
don't  care  more  than  that. 

"If  they  think  they're  tired  and  sick  9t 
this  war,  how  about  us  over  here.  And  '^e 
want  to  win  .  .  .  How  can  Cambodia  be  i 
VC  staging  and  supply  area  and  a  neutral 
country  at  the  same  time?  They  Just  help 
to  keep  up  edways  on  edge  with  their  snlpei  s 
and  mortars  and  Infiltrating.  We  never  get 
as  much  as  a  couple  of  days  rest.  .  .j. 
Doesn't  every  demonstrator  over  there  re- 
alize be  help>8  Charlie  hold  on  one  mo^ 
•day.  at  the  cost  of  35  to  40  U.S.  lives,  Tp 
to  80  wounded,  and  three  or  fo\ir  mlsslojg 
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or  prestuned  dead?  Damn  them  with  their 
peace  marches  and  moratoriums.  They're 
kUling  my  friends  as  sure  as  if  they  were 
VC  and  pulled  the  triggers.  .  .  .  But  hell, 
I  guess  it's  nothing  to  write  you  folks 
about.  .  .  ." 

The  mother  of  Brent  Wlninger,  of  Ohio, 
wrote  to  him  that  she  saw  no  reason  why 
he  had  signed  up  to  go  to  Vietnam  when  be 
still  had  two  years  of  college  to  go.  But 
when  she  got  his  almost  scolding  answer,  she 
sent  It  to  Ohio  Rep.  Donead  Lukens  in  order 
to  "share  with  everyone  our  son's  answer  to 
my  concern."  Rep.  Lukens  Inserted  her  let- 
ter with  quotations  from  her  son's,  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  114,  part  20, 
page  26514.  Wlninger  did  not  write  as  a 
soldier  but  struck  a  chord  reminiscent  of  Tom 
Paine  in  1776,  updated  to  a  world  where  there 
are  no  more  frontiers  for  the  oppressed  to 
fiee  to.  Here  is  much  of  his  letter. 

"Dear  Parents:  I  *as  very  unhappy  to 
read  that  you  see  no  reason  for  my  being 
here.  In  fact,  I  was  astonished,  confounded, 
befuddled,  even  angry.  It  Just  Isn't  the  best 
morale  boost  for  someone  who's  working 
12  to  16  hours  a  day  .  .  .  when  you  say  you 
don't  know  why  I'm  over  here. 

"Maybe  Its  so  that  some  kids  can  grow 
up  with  something  In  their  bellies  besides 
grass  and  weeds;  grow  up  without  fear  to 
use  their  minds  and  expand  their  capacities 
to  the  extent  of  the  ability  their  Creator 
gave  them.  Maybe  It's  so  that  some  kids  can 
Just  grow  up,  period. 

"We  are  over  here  for  a  better  reason 
than  our  ancestors  had  In  coming  to  Amer- 
ica. They  came  to  a  new  world  so  that  they 
could  be  free.  We  are  In  Vietnam  so  that 
others  may  be  free.  There  are  no  new  lands 
to  which  one  can  run  for  freedom.  We 
either  all  become  free  or  we  all  go  down 
together. 

"If  our  leaders  sell  out  the  Vietnamese 
people,  they  will  sell  the  lives  oT  ouz  future 
generations  and  the  hopes  of  the  world. 
Jesus  Christ  died  on  the  cross  for  humanity; 
and  you  do  not  believe  that  I  am  man 
enough  to  spend  a  year  of  drudgery,  bore- 
dom and  dirt  in  trying  to  help  a  country 
and  its  people  be  free.  At  the  same  time, 
my  chance  of  being  wounded  or  dying  la 
less  than  If  I  spent  the  same  time  driving 
on  a  U.S.  highway. 

"Your  excuse  is  that  you  are  a  mother  and 
love  your  offspring.  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  are  mothers  over  hfte  and  that  they 
feel  the  same  way  about  their  children  .  .  . 
When  I  get  back,  do  you  believe  I  will  be 
sorry  that  I  wasted  a  year  in  Vietnam?  I  will 
only  be  sorry  that  I  couldn't  do  more.  .  .  . 

"When  you  take  humanity  and  dignity 
away  from  one  man,  you  take  a  part  of  every- 
one's. How  can  I  breathe  the  air  of  freedom 
when  my  brother  wears  chains?  How  can  we 
erect  monuments  to  Justice  and  enflghten- 
ment  when  men  are  oppressed  and  Ignorant? 
How  can  we  reach  for  the  stars  when  some 
men  do  not  live  higher  than  communal  ani- 
mals?" 

When  the  first  of  the  "peace  moratorlimis" 
of  the  fall  of  1969  gathered  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  20-year-old  soldier  stationed  outside 
Saigon  sent  a  letter  "to  the  American  peo- 
ple" by  way  of  the  Knoxvllle  News-Sentinel 
in  his  home  town.  Here's  part  of  it,  as  read 
into  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  115, 
part  24,  page  32522,  by  Rep.  Duncan. 

"To  the  American  people:  Today  you  pro- 
tested against  military  actions  In  South 
Vietnam  .  .  .  When  I  came  to  Vietnam  I 
thought  I  represented  you,  and  I  was  very 
proud  .  .  .  Ask  yourself  this  question:  How 
many  Americans  dla  you  kill  in  South  Viet- 
nam today?  .  .  .  (signed)  One  of  your  sons, 
Pfc.  Michael  J.  Lowe." 

The  Beaver  County  Times,  of  Beaver,  Pa., 
published  a  long  feature  article  by  Nadine 
Holovach  about  Marine  Corporal  Donald 
James  Pierce,  Jr.,  of  Raccoon  Township,  who 
Joined  the  Marines  at  1/  and  was  killed  in 
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action  in  Vietnam.  Miss  Holovach  Included 
excerpts  from  many  letters  that  Pierce  had 
written  home,  supplied  to  her  by  his  parents 
Rep.  Prank  Clark  inserted  the  whole  article 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  lie 
part  9,  page  11767. 

When  the  Marines  suggested  aviation  for 
him,  he  insisted  on  being  in  the  Marine  com- 
bat infantry.  ".  .  .  I'd  rather  be  a  Marme." 
one  of  bis  letter  explained,  not  long  before 
he  reached  Vietnam,  "take  the  hardships,  and 
suffer  a  Uttle.  Maybe  at  times,  I  may  get 
dirty,  bone  tired  and  even  sometimes,  dis- 
gusted and  hate  It  all. 

"But  when  I  get  back  from  Vietnam  I'U 
have  done  a  Job  and  three  years  from  now  I 
can  look  at  my  discharge  papers  and  say  to 
myself,  'I  helped  preserve  America'." 

Once,  he'd  written  to  a  great-aunt  In 
Pennsylvania:  ".  .  .  Freedom  is  the  only 
problem  that.  If  you  Ignore  It,  It  will  go 
away.  .  .  ."  And,  elsewhere:  "Because  free- 
dom isn't  free,  each  generation  must  . 
win  It  again. 

"It's  our  generation's  turn  to  fight.  .  .  ." 

A  letter  of  December  6,  1969.  from  young 
Pierce  said : 

".  .  .  the  majority  of  the  men  here  feel 
that  we  have  had  the  rug  pulled  out  from 
under  us  by  the  American  people  and  the 
American  government.  .  .  . 

"We've  fought  here  and  some  have  valiantly 
died.  Now  we're  told  we're  leaving,  leaving 
a  Job  unfinished.  When  the  people  at  home 
yell  to  bring  us  home,  many  men  here  are 
extending  their  tours  In  Vietnam.  Even  our 
government  admits  that  they  are  no  longer 
Interested  in  .  .  .  operations  we're  conduct- 
ing. All  they  worry  about  1b  how  fast  they  can 
withdraw. 

"In  all  our  nation's  history,  we  have  never 
lost  a  war.  But  I'm  afraid  that  our  history 
Is  about  to  change.  ...  No  man  wants  peace 
mor  than  the  gruy  who  has  bullets  flying 
past  his  head.  ...  If  I  should  die  In  battle 
I  will  have  died  happy,  for  I  would  have 
died  while  working  for  a  worthy  cause,  my 
God  and  my  Country." 

He  was  killed  near  Da  Nang,  March  18, 
1970. 

Marine  Pfc  Robert  Hall  sent  a  letter  to 
the  News-Herald  of  Panama  City,  Fla.,  which 
Rep.  Robert  Slkes  Inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  voliune  115,  part  10,  page 
12988.  The  first  two-thirds  of  Hall's  letter 
seemed  like  a  complaint  against  serving.  Viet- 
nam was  hell  and  full  of  suffering,  fllthy  and 
disease-ridden;  life  was  cheap;  he'd  faced 
death  at  18  more  times  than  most  people 
ever  would;  the  value  of  his  own  life  could 
be  measured  by  his  life  Insurance  and  he 
was  probably  running  out  of  time.  He  felt 
"like  a  patsy"  and  was  beginning  to  feel 
sorry.  Sorry  for  himself,  he  asked?  No 
sorry  for  the  people  at  home  who  wouldn't 
support  him  and  his  comrades.  "All  I  want 
to  know."  he  said.  "Is  why  you  people  In 
the  United  States  don't  have  enough  back- 
bone to  stand  behind  us?" 

Sgt.  Robert  Pruden,  of  Indianapolis,  had 
his  hometown  newspaper.  The  Indianap-jlis 
Star,  sent  to  him  In  Vietnam.  The  July  15, 
1969,  Issue  of  the  Star  published  a  letter 
signed  "Gene  Gardner,"  charging  that  the 
Vietnam  war  is  "politically,  diplomatically, 
militarily,  economically  and  morally  wrong," 
and  that  we  "measure  manliness"  by  the 
"willingness  to  murder  Vietnamese."  Sgt. 
Pruden  wrote  to  the  Star  that  Gardner  "can- 
not remain  unanswered,"  that  he  "parrots 
a  charge  I  first  heard  in  1951."  Rep.  William 
G.  Bray  Inserted  Pruden's  letter  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  115,  part  23.  page 
31155.  In  large  part  it  read  as  follows: 

"I  have  spent  18  years  in  the  army,  and 
I  have  served  In  two  wars.  Both  my  tours 
have  Involved  ground  combat  against  an 
armed  enemy;  I  have  never  killed,  nor  have 
I  known  anyone  else  who  killed  a  woman 
or  child.  We  didn't  do  It  even  when  we 
knew   they    were    enemies.    I   can   recall   a 
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,4»e«r-old  boy  In  Blnh  Phuoc  district  of 
,  nffAn  province  who  was  captured  and 
^uThe  had  been  a  member  of  the 
^«tcon«l  Blnh  Phuoc  mortar  platoon  for 
'  ilar  and  a  half.  The  men  who  captured 
Mt  bov  went  out  of  their  way.  they  risked 
^  lives  to  take  him  alive.  Because  In 
mite  of  what  you  may  have  been  told  or 
^,  American  troops  are  not  kUlers  of 
-nmen  and  children. 

^^Oardner  should  not  be  so  quick  to  say 
th»t  we  -measure  manliness'  by  'willingness 
Znd  Bblllty  to  murder  Vietnamese.'  I  have 
Iwted  hamlets  after  the  Viet  Cong  Special 
Artion  squads  have  paid  a  night  call.  The 
rtsulis  are  not  pretty.  I  have  seen  a  man 
^t  14  times  with  a  pistol,  and  that  re- 
-jlred  the  assassin  to  reload  with  the 
m»n  lying  in  the  road  at  hU  feet.  His  crime? 
Be  happened  to  be  bicycling  along  Highway  4 
when  a  VC  squad  crossed,  and  he  saw  them. 
"There  were  some  doubts  In  my  mind 
wben  I  went  to  Vietnam.  There  are  none 
there  now.  The  cause  of  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam  is  Just;  and  if  we  refuse  to  help 
tuese  people  who  have  asked  for  our  aid, 
then  we  deserve  whatever  Judgment  history 
bM  for  us. 

"There  are  not  better  judges  of  Vietnam 
than  those  who  have  been  there  .  .  .  Until 
you  have  been  there  and  seen.  It's  difficult 
w  make  an  accurate  assessment  of  the 
ictual  Issues  surrounding  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion. But  please  remember,  the  men  who 
haTe  been  there,  the  ones  who  have  seen 
their  comrades  die,  overwhelmingly  support 
our  commitment  there.  They  have  sacrificed 
the  most,  and  they  believe  they  are  right." 
When  student  protest  broke  out  over 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  enter  Cambodia 
In  May  1970,  David  Simmons  wrote  a  letter 
of  protest  of  his  own  to  the  Louisiana 
State  University  "Dally  Reveille,"  published 
Uay  15, 1970.  and  placed  In  the  Congressional 
Beoord,  by  Rep.  John  R.  Rarlck,  volume  116, 
part  12.  page  16845.  Simmons  said  his 
"stomach  was  hurting"  because  Americans 
were  expressing  their  displeasure  over  enter- 
ing Cambldoa.  In  part,  he  wrote: 

"I'm  for  the  President's  action  ...  It 
might  save  my  life.  I'm  a  PER  sailor  on  the 
Van  Co  Tay  river  (near  the  Parrot's  Beak 
region  where  South  Vietnamese  and  Amer- 
ican troops  are  operating  in  Cambodia) . 

"Since  January,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  troops  have  slipped  In  and  out  of 
Cambodia  and  have  been  giving  my  division 
hell!  And  there  wm  nothing  we  could  do 
because  as  soon  as  they  hit  us  they  slipped 
back  Into  Cambodia. 

"I  say,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Nixon  I'  Some  of 
you  may  say  that  if  Americans  weren't  here, 
I  wouldn't  have  to  sweat. . . . 

"Well,  I  wish  I  could  show  you  some  of  the 
little  girls  three  and  four  years  old.  who,  as 
Infants  have  had  their  arms,  or  eyes,  or  ears 
cut  off  because  the  VC  terrorists  decided  to 
teach  their  parents  a  lesson,  for  some  reason. 
I  wish  I  could  show  you  young  children  who 
know  nothing  about  comjnunism  or  democ- 
racy, going  to  school  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  being  blown  to  bits  by  a  communist 
rocket  that  was  carelessly  aimed. 

"I  wish  I  could  introduce  you  to  Due  and 
Khank  and  Phong.  These  are  sailors  who  ride 
with  us  and  fight  with  us.  Due  is  18  now. 
When  I  first  came  to  this  country,  he  was 
n  and  he  could  shoot  and  clean  an  MOO 
machine  gun  better  than  any  American 
around.  He  doesn't  understand  why  the  NVA 
and  the  VC  want  to  kill  him,  but  as  long  as 
they  keep  trying  he  keeps  our  M608  clean 
and  ready  to  go. 

"These  people  don't  really  understand  what 
conununlsm  Is:  that  is  except  for  people 
lite  E^hang.  Khang  was  born  near  Hanoi.  I 
think  he  is  22  now.  He  is  older  than  most 
of  these  Vietnamese  on  our  boats.  He  had 
gone  to  Saigon  University  for  a  couple  of 
years  before  enlisting  In  the  Vietnamese 
Htvy. 
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"Khang  came  south  [before]  the  gates 
were  forced  closed  against  the  millions  of 
others  who  wanted  to  fiee  the  communist 
rule.  Khang  told  me  that  his  brother  and  a 
sister  have  been  killed  since  he  and  his 
family  left  everything  in  the  North  to  start 
a  new  life  In  the  South. 

"His  brother,  a  lieutenant  In  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army,  caught  a  B40  rocket  In 
the  stomach,  his  sister  was  killed  during  the 
fighting  in  Saigon  Tet  of  '68.  Khang  has 
reason  to  hate  the  communist!  He  does. 

"But  to  some  of  you  back  home,  these  are 
other  peoples'  problems.  You  think  you  don't 
have  to  worry  about  things  like  this  back 
•in  the  world.'  Well,  Jack,  look  around. 
What  Is  happening  now  Is  the  start.  And 
man  It  Is  going  to  get  a  whole  lot  worse  If 
some  people  don't  open  their  eyes. 

"Right  now  Americans  are  being  killed 
by  other  Americans.  I  don't  mean  Jtist  the 
few  who  are  killed  In  'dissent  turning  to 
violence.'  I  mean  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands who  are  being  killed  here  because 
the  communists  have  had  their  confidence 
bolstered  by  the  protesters  and  the  violence 
and  a  slanted  news  media  in  the  United 
States.  .  .  . 

"I  want  to  live  and  work  in  the  United 
States,  but  not  the  way  It  sounds  now.  It's 
almost  safer  here.  Here,  It's  almost  over, 
one  way  or  another.  There,  It's  just  begin- 
ing." 

A  letter  to  his  parents  from  Army  Pvt. 
Reed  Dent  of  Hlnesvllle,  Oa.,  was  Inserted 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  volimie  115 
part  30,  page  41214,  by'Rep.  O.  Elliott  Hagan. 
It  said,  m  part : 

"These  people  here  need  all  the  help  we 
can  give  them  .  .  .  Most  of  the  people 
around  here  live  In  houses  built  from  card- 
board and  bushes  ...  If  only  the  people  In 
the  U.S.  could  see  the  way  they  live  and 
what  they  eat  .  .  .  When  (they)  get  C  ra- 
tions or  dry  food  from  the  mess  hall  they 
act  like  they  were  given  bars  of  gold  .  .  . 
The  children  want  us  to  bring  them  back  to 
camp  and  let  them  stay  with  us. 

"Mom  and  Dad,  I'm  thinking  of  staying 
over  here  'til  I  get  out  of  the  Army.  I  want 
to  help  ...  as  much  as  I  can  .  .  .  'When 
a  person  comes  to  a  place  like  this  he  can 
see  how  lucky  he  is,  and  It  makes  him  thank 
God  for  the  good  life  he  has  had  ...  If  I 
had  a  choice  I  think  I'd  like  to  stay  here  and 
help  (but)  I  have  so  much  to  come  home  to 
I  don't  know  what  I  want  to  do.  This  coun- 
try needs  all  the  help  It  can  get.  .  .  ." 

Specialist  Fifth  Class  Robert  Gelger,  serv- 
ing with  the  71st  Evacuation  Hospital  at 
Plelku,  worked  on  his  own  time  helping  some 
Montagnard  villagers.  He  sent  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  his  East  End  Methodist  Church, 
Nashville.  Tenn.,  for  clothing  and  soap  it  had 
sent  him  for  the  Montagnards,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
115.  part  29,  page  39058  by  Rep.  Richard  Ful- 
ton. In  part,  Gelger  wrote: 

"(Your  gifts)  have  been  distributed  and 
the  people  were  very  glad  and  grateful  for 
them.  Since  I  sent  out  a  call  for  help  I've 
been  working  In  a  leprosy  colony.  There 
was  a  great  need  for  clothing  there.  .  .  . 
The  remaining  clothes  and  all  the  beauti- 
ful soap  went  to  the  Montagnard  villagers. 
They  had  the  biggest  bath  I've  ever  seen. 
The  whole  village  lathered  up.  The  soap 
is  a  tremendous  help  in  keeping  disease 
and  Infection  down.  The  children's  clothes 
help  keep  down  the  number  of  colds.  Here 
In  the  mountains  It  gets  quite  cool  at  night 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  pneumonia  in  the  chil- 
dren. I'm  now  working  In  a  civilian  hos- 
pital as  an  advisor.  I've  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  a  side  of  Vietnam  very  few  get  to 
see.  This  country  is  now  locked  In  a  con- 
flict that  will  take  more  than  arms  to  end. 
It  will  take  much  patience  and  educating 
the  Vietnamese.  It  cannot  be  done  without 
the  help  and  backing  of  people  like  you." 
Pfc  James  L.  Simpson,  of  Monsey,  N.Y., 
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and  the  lOlst  Airborne  Division,  sent  a  let- 
ter of  protest  of  protesters  to  the  Journal 
News,  Nyack,  N.Y.  It  was  put  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  115,  part  29, 
page  38965  by  Rep.  Martin  McKnealiy.  Part 
of  Simpson's  letter  reads: 

"I'm   one   of   many   soldiers    In   Vietnam 
doing  my  thing  for  the  people  over  here  .  .  . 
I'm   not  having  a   groovy  time.   This   Is   a 
stinking,  rotten  war  and  I  hate  it.  I  wish 
I  were  back  ...  in  Monsey.  That's  maybe 
what  you  want  to  hear.  It  Is  rotten  and  I'd 
like  to  be  home,  but  I'm  glad  I'm  here  to 
help  these  people  who  respect  us  more  than 
people   at   home    (who)    talk   about   a   war 
(they)    know  nothing  about.  It's   not    (as) 
simple  (as  slogans  or  signs  carried  by  pro- 
testors). These  people  are  sick  of  war,  too, 
but  they  are  willing  to  go  on  fighting  until 
they  are  free  of  the  Vletcong,  and  I'm  willing 
to  help  them.   If  you  want  to  help,  come 
over  and  give  us  a  hand  (or)   shut  up  and 
let  us  do  our  Job.  (If)  kUling  is  wrong,  why 
are  you  killing  something  It  took  more  than 
100  years  to  build — our  American  democracy? 
Stop  It  now,  so  we  may  have  a  place  of  peace 
to   come  back   to  when  this  Is  over.   It  Is 
really   more   quiet  over  here   where   people 
are  together  .  .  .  War  Is  hell,  but  peace  with- 
out honor  Is  tragedy.  .  .  ." 

Rep  F.  Edward  H6bert  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  116.  part  3,  page 
3455,  a  long  letter  to  an  unnamed  newspaper 
from  Marine  Lt.  Darre  H.  Richards,  of  New 
Orleans,  in  which  he  said  that  the  enemy  was 
defeated  militarily  but  was  hanging  on  only 
because  of  its  hopes  of  a  politically  arranged 
American  pullout.  Here  are  excerpts: 

"Here  In  Vietnam  (the  communists')  op- 
pressive doctrine  Is  being  forced  upon  the 
people.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  inno- 
cent civilians,  who  are  seeking  freedom  in  a 
democratic  society,  are  being  killed,  tortured 
and  wounded  by  the  enemy.  In  many  cases 
their  brutal  acts  are  carried  out  only  as  a 
deterrence  to  the  people's  goals.  I,  as  most 
men  over  here,  see  these  people  fighting  for 
their  freedom.  Just  as  we  did  when  we  were 
a  striving  nation. 

"I  detest  those  people  back  home  who 
actively  protest  the  war  ...  we  have  great 
contempt  for  them  .  .  .  the  enemy's  hope  Is 
being  nourished  by  the  active  protestors  and 
demonstrators.  .  .  .  Each  day  that  the  enemy 
has  his  one  last  hope  to  cling  to,  more  Amer- 
ican blood  is  spilled  upon  the  battlefield, 
and  there  are  more  aluminum  caskets  and 
amputees.  These  protestors  are  killing  us. 
Although  their  blows  are  indirect,  they  are 
killing  us  Jxist  as  much  as  the  bullets  made 
in  Russia  and  Red  China.  .  .  ." 

A  Kent  State  University  student.  Miss 
Nancy  Bonlfleld,  of  Ohio,  sent  Rep.  Chalmers 
Wylle  excerpts  from  a  message  received  some 
time  after  the  Kent  State  rioting  from  her 
brother,  "currently  serving  his  second  year 
m  Vietnam." 

Rep.  Wylle  placed  It  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  116,  part  19,  page  34446.  Part 
of  the  brothers'  quoted  statements  follow: 

"I  will  say  that  I  am  very  much  in  agree- 
ment with  what  President  Nixon  Is  doing  and 
I  am  very  displeased  with  the  reaction  It  Is 
getting  in  the  states.  Those  students  may  not 
realize  It,  but  they  are  doing  as  much  harm  to 
the  American  effort  over  here  as  the  VC  or 
the  NVA  troops  we  are  fighting.  The  Commu- 
nists now  make  very  little  propaganda  of  the 
war  Itself.  They  concentrate  on  antiwar  move- 
ments in  the  states  and  are  very  good  at  It. 
I  heard  about  the  riots  at  Kent  on  a  com- 
munist radio  broadcast  from  Radio  Hanoi  be- 
fore it  even  got  on  the  news  over  here.  If  you 
had  no  other  source  of  Information,  you 
would  think  the  United  States  was  in  a  state 
of  turmoil  and  civil  war  Itself.  And  this  Is  the 
picture  of  America  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
gets  all  because  of  a  bunch  of  Ignorant  kids. 
I  have  no  higher  opinion  of  them  than  the 
people  we  are  fighting  over  here.  If  a  few  of 
them  get  killed  that's  too  bad.  But  maybe  the 
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rest  of  them  will  open  their  eyes  and  see  w!  lat 
they  are  doing.  II  they  could  see  only  a  fr  ic- 
tion  of  what  some  of  the  guys  over  here  hiive 
seen,  I  don't  think  they  would  be  rlotng 
against  what  we  are  doing  here.  We  can  ha'd- 
ly  turn  on  a  TV  or  radio  or  even  pick  u]i  a 
newspaper  without  hearing  of  naajor  riots  t  nd 
it  Is  really  beginning  to  be  a  drag  on  the  n  lo- 
rale  of  the  guys  over  here.  Some  of  them  have 
even  resorted  to  Just  not  llatenlcg  to  the  rafllo 
or  TV  and  not  reading  newspapers. '• 

Army  Specialist  Fourth  Class  Michael  J. 
Emeott  had  been  in  Vietnam  and  then  Caii- 
bodla  for  16  months  when  he  wrote  to  Sin. 
Robert  P.  Qriffln  (Mich.)  a  letter  that  \rafl 
placed  In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
116.  part  19,  page  25168.  Excerpts  follow: 

"Someone  must  convince  the  American 
people  that  we  are  not  a  second  rate  power; 
that  our  soldiers  are  not  a  band  of  murder  >rs 
who  go  from  village  to  village  and  slaugb:.er 
other  human  beings.  .  .  .  Our  publications, 
and  the  entire  news  media,  are  laying  I  he 
groundwork  for  the  destruction  of  Ameri  :a; 
they  are  brainwashing  the  people.  . . . 

'The  enemy  In  Vietnam  does  not  need  to 
propagandize  the  American  soldier.  Our  o  vn 
people  tell  us  we  should  not  be  here,  that  we 
are  doing  wrong.  Many  of  the  propaganda 
leaflets  we  find  distributed  by  the  VC  and 
NVA  are  quotes  from  Americans.  Much  of  the 
supplies  we  find  here  In  the  Central  High- 
lands are  made  In  the  Unlt«d  States  and  s«  nt 
over  by  groups  such  as  the  Black  Panthitrs 
and  SDS  (Students  for  a  Democratic  Society] . 
I  know  this  Is  true  because  I  have  seen  tbi  ise 
Items  with  paper  saying  whom  they  were  'c  o- 
nated'  to  and  by  whom. 

"Our  morale  is  high  only  because  we  kn  }w 
that  the  protests  are  by  a  minority  or  c  ur 
people.  But  why  must  they  be  given  so  much 
attention?  Put  their  actions  on  the  back  pi  ge 
of  newspapers  and  magazines,  don't  spend  15 
minutes  of  a  30-mlnute  newscast  glorifying 
their  actions. . .  ." 

Sgt.  Winter  Hess  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
parents  In  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  a  portion  of 
which  was  Inserted  In  the  Record  for  July  ^0, 
1970,  by  Rep.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg.  Excerpts 
read: 

"Everyone  Is  following  the  Cambodi^ 
push.  .  .  ,  We  are  all  cheering  Nixon  atid 
the  troops  as  well.  It's  the  best  thing  thaa's 
ever  been  done  over  here.  ...  I  can't  believe 
that  the  country  can't  see  and  underst&bd 
the  tremendous  signlflcance  of  the  Cambodia 
invasion.  ,  .  .  God  bless  Nixon  for  having  trie 
sheer  guts  to  do  what  he  knows  Is  right  a^d 
stand  by  bis  beliefs. . . ." 

Support  for  the  Cambodian  Invasion 
seemed  almost  unanimous  among  servlcem  en 
In  Vietnam.  This  was  strongly  put  by  1st  :.t. 
Robert  Golden,  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  and  In- 
formation officer  at  Tay  Nlnh.  In  a  letter  to 
bis  father,  read  Into  the  Congressional  R4c- 
cord,  volume  116,  part  8.  page  17270.  by  S<  n. 
Paul  Fannin  (Ariz.) .  Lt.  Golden  made  It  pU  In 
that  he  had  always  been  against  U.S.  troop 
participation — "completely.  totally  a  id 
wholly" — because  he  saw  It  as  a  "disastrous 
Involvement."  But,  he  said.  In  1970  ttie 
trooijs  and  the  President  had  Inherited  tie 
situation  and  had  to  deal  with  it  as  It  wis. 
Golden  approved  Nixon's  goal  of  wlthdrawlig 
150.000  men  within  a  year,  but  said  tie 
President  "could  Justifiably  have  changed  1  Is 
mind  on  that  with  the  current  situation  te- 
Ing  what  It  Is."  He  outlined  the  "sltuatloi" 
In  part  as  follows: 

"It  Isnt  easy  for  most  Americana  to  und«  r- 
stand  the  mlUtary/tactlcal  situation  oiier 
here.  I'm  here  and  I  understand  It.  The  Nor  ;h 
Vietnamese  (NVA)  have  been  using  the  Caii- 
bodlan  border  sanctuaries  for  years  to  train, 
store  and  stockpile.  They  have  launched  ikll 
of  their  offensives  and  attacks  In  and  aroui  id 
Saigon  and  Tay  Nlnh  from  the  Cambodl  in 
sanctuaries. 

"These  enemy  base  areas  are  huge.  They 
contain  very  sophisticated  hospitals.  Large 
conference  rooms.  Thousands  of  tons  of  rti  le. 
Thousands  of  rockets  and  mortars  and  wea  a- 
ons  and  ammunition.  (These  are  the  rock(t3 
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and  mortars  that  regularly  hit  Tay  Nlnh  Base 
Camp  and  that  they  have  been  responsible 
for  many,  many  deaths  and  Injuries  around 
here  through  the  years.) 

"They  (NVA)  have  at  least  3  (that's 
right — 3 ! )  full  divisions  of  hard-core  soldiers 
holed  up  in  these  sanctuaries  along  the 
border.  None  of  these  areas  are  more  than 
two  day's  march  to  Tay  Nlnh  I!  They  were 
getting  ready  for  another  spring-summer  of- 
fensive against  Tay  Nlnh  and  probably  Sai- 
gon. We've  known  that  for  weeks  now. 

"The  NVA  have  been  resupplylng  their 
units,  and  training  for  a  big  offensive.  They 
have  been  stockpiling  huge  amounts  of  food 
and  ammunition.  If  the  offensive  were  to 
come  off,  Nixon  would  never  have  been  able 
to  withdraw  any  more  troops.  That  would 
have  definitely  prolonged  the  war  for  many 
months   (at  least  for  the  Americans  here). 

"I  believe  Nixon  was  being  quite  honest 
in  his  speech.  We  really  aren't  Invading  Cam- 
bodia, per  se.  We  aren't  goln^-  to  stay  there. 
Our  aim  is  to  destroy  their  vast  quantities 
of  supplies  and  to  destroy  their  huge  base 
camps  and  headquarters.  This  Vietnamese- 
American  blitz  Into  Cambodia  will  slow  down 
the  NVA  for  many,  many  months  and  Is  most 
definitely  a  significant  turning  point  In  this 
war,  Insofar  as  American  involvement  Is  con- 
cerned. 

"The  large  NVA  forces  are  now  being  forced 
to  scatter  and  run — back  to  North  Vietnam 
or  deeper  into  Cambodia.  They  have  no  more 
safe  sanctuaries — no  more  huge  stockpiles  of 
supplies — and  no  more  new  supplies  coming 
In.  They  are  hurting  and  it  will  be  a  long, 
long  time  before  they  will  be  able  to  mount 
any  kind  of  an  offensive  against  anyone  in 
South  Vietnam. 

"That  Is  what  we  want.  And  that  Is  what 
we  need.  It  will  certainly  flve  the  U.S.  plenty 
of  time  to  continue  withdrawing  troopw  from 
here  and  will  also,  at  the  same  time,  give  the 
Vietnamese  Army  more  tlm"  to  train  and 
take  over. 

"Everyone  over  here — havvks,  doves — 
doesn't  matter — is  applauding  the  speech 
and  the  decision.  .  .  ." 

On  Dec.  20,  1969.  Rep.  Don  Clausen  (Calif.) 
read  the  following  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  volume  115,  part  30,  page  40586  with- 
out naming  the  GI  who  wrote  it.  Clausen  said 
the  OI  was  on  his  third  tour  of  duty  In 
Vietnam. 

"My  God,  how  can  it  be? 

"That  one  boy  lies  rotting  from  malnu- 
trition and  torture  In  a  Jungle  prison  camp 
In  North  Vietnam  and  another  boy  spits  and 
tramples  on  the  flag  of  his  country  on  the 
steps  of  a  university  of  learning. 

"That  one  boy  lies  sightless  in  a  U.S.  naval 
hospital  from  communist-Inflicted  face 
wounds,  and  another  boy  uses  a  communist 
flag  to  drape  himself  In  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  otir  country. 

"That  one  man  of  medicine  begins  his 
thirteenth  straight  hour  standing  over  an 
operating  table  In  pursuit  of  life  for  a  man 
serving  his  country,  while  another  man  of 
medicine  Implores  crowds  of  young  men  to 
refuse  to  serve. 

"That  one  Negro  holds  the  face  of  his  dead 
white  buddy  In  his  arms  and  cries  without 
shame  in  a  rice  paddy  of  mud,  and  another 
Negro  screams  hate  against  his  white  brother 
on  the  streets  of  an  American  city. 

"That  one  boy  llee  In  a  coffin  beneath  the 
ground  because  he  believed  In  duty  to  coim- 
try,  and  another  boy  Ilea  on  a  dingy  cot 
giving  blood  to  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

"That  one  man  of  God  shields  a  wounded 
boy  from  an  enemy  bayonet  with  his  own 
body  and  dies,  while  another  man  of  God 
uses  his  cloth  as  a  shield  to  preach  hate, 
dissension  and  lawlessness. 

"That  one  man  spends  his  life  In  uniform 
serving  his  country,  while  another  spends 
his  life  on  drugs  or  In  crime,  hate  or  bigotry. 

"My  God,  how  can  it  be?  .  .  ." 

William  P.  Mltchum.  Jr..  of  Pt.  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  came  home  from  Vietnam  a  cas- 
ualty. Having  received  some  help  In  hlB  per- 
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sonal  affairs  from  Rep.  Paul  G.  Rogers  he 
wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks.  Because  of 
additional  comments  In  his  letter  Rep 
Rogers  Inserted  it  In' the  Congressional  R^- 
ord,  volume  116,  part  2.  page  1466.  In  part  it 
reads: 

"...  I  feel  that  my  humble  effort  to  fight 
for  our  country  and  aU  free  people  has  been 
well  spent. 

"I  don't  mind  the  limp  I  have  in  my  walk 
or  the  scars  I  carry  on  my  body,  not  even 
the  hurt  I  have  In  my  back,  because  im 
proud  to  have  served  my  coimtry  when  it 
needed  me.  If  this  Is  what  It  takes  to  keep 
.  .  .  our  country  free,  then  I  would  gladly 
do  It  over  and  over  again. 

"I  only  regret  I  got  wovmded  as  soon  as 
I  did  and  can  no  longer  serve  In  our  armed 
forces,  but  at  least  I  can  now  be  a  good 
and  active  citizen  and  serve  my  country  in 
this  way.  .  .  ." 

A  New  Hampshire  soldier,  identified  only 
as  "Swede."  wrote  from  Vietnam  to  the 
Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader  the  letter 
quoted  In  part  here.  It  was  placed  in  full 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  115,  part 
22,  page  29503  by  Rep.  Louis  C.  Wyman. 

"...  I  realize  that  U.S.  citizens  are  tiring 
of  this  war  and  are  tired  of  hearing  about 
it.  That  is  the  price  of  a  prolonged  war 
.  .  .  which  should  have  been  won  in  its 
early  stages.  .  .  . 

"We  are  now  doing  Just  what  North  Viet- 
nam wants  us  to  do.  Crumble  and  crawl 
any  way  we  can.  Troop  withdrawal  will 
strengthen  the  enemy's  cause  .  .  .  Surely 
freedom  Is  worth  the  price  we  have  already 
paid  In  lives  loet  ...  I  know  my  friends 
who  have  died  here  wouldn't  want  to  see 
the  U.S.  crawl  away  defeated.  .  .  . 

"While  we  stopped  operations,  enemy 
movements  continued  as  usual  .  .  .  Politics 
(may)  bring  our  great  nation  to  the  brink 
of  a  great  defeat  and  the  greatest  blunder 
in  American  history.  ..." 

With  far  more  letters  In  a  similar  vein 
than  can  be  quoted  in  part  here,  let's  close 
with  excerpts  from  letters  of  Sgt.  Her'oert 
Sharp,  of  Ohio,  and  Lt.  James  Tuck,  of  Vir- 
ginia, both  of  whom  were  In  the  Cambodia 
push  of  last  year.  _^ 

Rep.  W.  C.  Daniel  inserted  Tuck's  letter 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  116,  part 
12,  page  15962.  He  extracted  It  from  the  Rec- 
ord-Advertiser of  Halifax,  Va. 

"I  am  presently  with  the  .  .  .  9th  Divi- 
sion .  .  .  about  seven  miles  Inside  the  Cam- 
bodian border  .  .  .  We  found  many  regi- 
mental size  base  camps  only  a  few  hundred 
meters  across  the  border  .  .  .  We  have 
fought  the  NVA  In  South  Vietnam  but  let 
them  keep  their  sanctuaries  and  resupply 
points  untouched  In  Cambodia  .  .  .  The 
American  people  are  so  hard  against  this 
movement  that  it  Is  very  hard  for  me  to 
vmderstand.  We  could  fight  this  war  for  ten 
more  years  unless  we  break  up  these  strong- 
holds .  .  .  The  move  by  President  Nlzon 
was  one  to  bring  a  quicker  peace  .  .  .  My 
tour  in  Vietnam  Is  almost  over,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  am  proud  I  got  a  chance 
to  serve  my  country. . . ." 

Senator  Griffin  of  Michigan  read  part  of 
Sgt.  Sharp's  letter  out  of  a  feature  story  by 
Robert  Page  In  the  Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon 
Journal  of  May  19,  1970,  Inserting  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  116,  part  13, 
page  17276. 

President  Nixon's  Cambodia  decision  was, 
he  said: 

".  .  .  the  best  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened. I  was  so  happy  that  I  cried.  Ninety- 
nine  pet.  of  the  Americans  over  here  feel 
the  same  way.  It  Is  the  first  time  since  this 
war  started  that  we  don't  have  to  sit  and 
wait  until  the  North  Vietnamese  (are) 
ready  to  fight  us  on  their  own  terms. 

"...  I  have  never  seen  so  many  (of 
the  enemy)  ^  my  life.  We  saw  thousands 
of  them  at  a^lme  in  bunker  complexes  that 
covered  mUes  .  .  .  Just  sitting  there — an 
entire  army  In  a  country  that  was  supposed 
to  be  neutral,  but  they  had  the  capability 
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to  walk  into  Tay  Nlnh  and  level  It. 
W,.v  could  have  killed  everyone  here  and 
^.hed  all  the  way  to  Saigon  ...  You  have 
?^rndema^  this  (With)  40,000  U.S.  troops 
,^  Tay  K  they  could  have  killed  us  all. 
»n  thev  were  waiting  for  was  the  rainy  sea- 
^n  Ml  of  my  mends  that  have  died 

„m,i<i  have  died  for  nothing  ...  I  want  this 
£«  end^  now.  before  my  brothers  and 
more  of  my  friends  have  to  come  over  here. 
U  wn  be  done  now  if  we  keep  going.  All  we 
need  Is  the  support  of  the  people  at 
borne.  .  •  •" 

NORTH  VIETNAMESE 
INTRANSIGENCE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5.  1971 

Mr  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
Brian  M.  Jenlcins  and  originaUy  pub- 
lished by  the  Rand  Corp.  in  August  1970, 
contains  information  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists,  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr  Jenkins  presents  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  North  Vletnamesf  Com- 
munists are  likely  to  continue  their  war 
of  aggression  against  the  people  of 
Southeast  Asia  far  Into  the  foreseeable 
future  unless  their  capability  to  proceed 
In  this  fashion  is  curtailed. 

Mr.  Jenkins  points  out  that: 

Economically  and  militarily.  North  Viet- 
nam will  be  able  to  continue  the  war  as  long 
as  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to 
underwrite  its  economy  and  provide  It  with 
the  material  It  needs  for  its  army. 

In  order  to  end  the  war,  therefore — 
that  Is  to  deprive  the  Communists  of  the 
ability  to  continue  waging  It — It  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  decisively 
interdict  this  flow  of  goods.  It  Is  well 
within  the  military  capablUty  of  our  in- 
theater  forces  to  proceed  in  a  manner 
which  will  decisively  eliminate  the  ene- 
my's ability  to  carry  on  his  war  of  con- 
quest. The  closure  of  Haiphong  harbor 
might,  in  itself,  be  sufficient  to  critically 
disrupt  the  Communists'  material  capa- 
bility to  wage  war. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  many  of 
those  concerned  with  ending  the  war 
seem  to  assume  that  the  only  method  of 
doing  this  is  by  removing  our  own  capa- 
bility to  end  it  from  the  area  in  which 
the  conflict  is  taking  place.  Peace  and 
Communist  victory  seem  to  have  become 
confused  in  the  minds  of  many.  The  real 
answer  to  the  quest  for  peace,  unless 
peace  means  opening  up  allied  nations  to 
the  well-known  Communist  program  of 
class  liquidation,  has  always  been  allied 
victory  over  the  aggressors. 

The  article  follows: 
Why  the  North  Vietnamese  Keep  FiOHTiNa 
(By  Brian  M.  Jenkins)' 

The  public  statemenU  of  North  Vietnam's 
leaders  make  one  thing  clear — the  war  will 
be  continued.  Their  belligerent  posture  may 
be  more  than  propaganda  designed  to  dismay 

'  Any  views  expressed  In  this  paper  are 
those  of  the  author.  They  should  not  be  In- 
terpreted as  reflecting  the  views  of  The  RAND 
Corporation  or  the  official  opinion  or  policy 
of  any  of  Its  governmental  or  private  re- 
search sponsors.  Papers  are  reproduced  by 
The  RAND  Corporation  as  a  courtesy  to  mem- 
bers of  Its  staff. 
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their  opponents  and  keep  spirits  high  at 
home.  Hanoi's  apparent  determination  to  go 
on  fighting  probably  reflects  convictions  that 
m  their  eyes  seem  correct — so  correct  that 
the  alternative  of  not  fighting  may  be  in- 
conceivable. 

Confucian  doctrine  permeates  the  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists. Terms  such  as  "a  Just  cause."  and 
"legitimate  government,"  dominate  the 
speech  of  their  leaders.  The  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists firmly  believe  that  they  possess  the 
"Mandate  of  Heaven"  to  rule  all  Vietnam  and 
therefore  must  emerge  victorious  eventually. 
To  abandon  the  struggle  or  to  accept  any 
other  outcome  as  permanent,  would  In  their 
eyes  be  Immoral,  Just  as  our  support  of  a 
South  Vietnamese  government  which,  from 
Hanoi's  point  of  view,  does  not  possess  the 
"Mandate  of  Heaven"  Is  Immoral.  At  first.  It 
seems  surprising  that  the  adherents  of  com- 
munism, a  political  doctrine  of  recent  origin, 
could  at  the  same  time  seriously  adhere  to  an 
ancient  political  doctrine  such  as  the  "Man- 
date of  Heaven."  Are  communists  not  mod- 
ernists rather  than  traditionalists? 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam  the  answer  is  no. 
In  Vietnam,  the  communists  often  appear 
more  traditionalists  than  their  opponents. 
The  "Workers  Party  of  Vietnam" — ^the  Com- 
mun*st  Party — Is  led  not  by  men  and  women 
who  come  from  the  workers'  class  but  rather 
by  the  descendents  of  Confucian  scholars, 
many  of  whom  participated  In  the  tradition- 
alist and  pro-monarchist  resistance  move- 
ments against  the  French  In  the  late  nine- 
teenth century.  Ho  Chi  MInh  himself  was 
the  son  of  a  Confucian  scholar  who  served  the 
emperor  as  a  minor  mandarin.  So  are  Pham 
Van  Dong,  North  Vietnam's  prime  minister. 
General  Vo  Nguyen  Glap,  its  defense  minis- 
ter, and  Xuan  Thuy,  Hanoi's  chief  negotia- 
tor In  Paris,  the  sons  of  Confucian  scholars. 
Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  the  chief  delegate  of  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government,  is  the 
granddaughter  of  a  famous  Vietnamese  poet 
and  scholar  who  led  demonstrations  against 
the  French  shortly  after  World  War  I. 

The  "Mandate  of  Heaven"  Is  the  right  to 
rule  which  Is  conferred  upon  a  man,  a  group 
of  men,  or  a  party,  by  heaven.  It  has  been 
the  source  of  political  legitimacy  claimed  by 
all   Chinese   and   Vietnamese  emperors.   Ac- 
cording to  the  Vietnamese  Communists,  the 
"Mandate  of  Heaven"  was  passed  on  to  them 
by  Bao  Dal,  the  last  emperor  of  Vietnam,  in 
1945  when  he  willingly  gave  his  ceremonial 
seal  and  sword  to  the  representatives  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh.''  Prom  the  moment  of  this  transfer, 
the  struggle  waged  by  the  Viet  Mlnh  and  Its 
successors,  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  National  Liberation  Front,  was 
a  moral  right  and  a  duty,  and  to  challenge  It 
Is  iDomoral.  Possession  of  the  "Mandate  of 
Heaven"  guarantees  eventual  victory.  Just  as 
the    commtinlst    interpretation    of    history 
guarantees  the  Inevitable  victory  of  commu- 
nist Ideology.  Since  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists   believe   they   have   the   "Mandate    of 
Heaven,"  they  must  believe  they  will  win. 
To  accept  defeat  would  be  to  accept  that  the 
"Mandate  of  Heaven"  does  not  work;  It  would 
compromise    the    philosophy    upon    which 
Hanoi's  leaders  have  based  their  entire  lives. 
With  the  "Mandate  of  Heaven"  to  legiti- 
matize their  struggle,  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists must  also  possess  a  proper  strategy 
to  win  the  war.  The  strategy  they  pursue 
comes  from  their  own  history.  It  suggests 
that  the  present  war  will  be  long.  Usually 
faced  with  enemies  who  were  vastly  superior 
in  numbers,  such  as  the  Chinese,  or  vastly 
superior  In  technology  such  as  the  French 
and    Americans,   the  Vietnamese   developed 
the  only  resources  they  had:  a  terrain  suit- 
able for  resistance  warfare,  a  tenacious  peo- 
ple, and  time.  The  way  that  the  Vietnamese 
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have  won  wars  throughout  their  own  blBtory 
was  by  fighting  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
their  opponents  thought  possible.  According 
to    our   conventional    view   of   warfare,    two 
armies  engage  In  a  series  of  battles  whlcb 
one    side    wins    and    the    other    side    loses; 
rather     than     Incur     further     losses,     the 
losing     side     accepts      the     outcome      and 
sues    for    peace.    But    If    the     losing    side 
ignores  its  losses  (and  If  the  winners  somehow 
are  prevented  from  Inflicting  further  punlsb- 
ment ) ,  this  concept  Is  negated.  The  winning 
side  is  deprived  of  victory  In  ite  classic  sense. 
In  that  case,  the  winning  side  must  keep  on 
winning — a  costly  undertaking — until  a  point 
Is  reached  at  which  the  winning  side  Judges 
It  unreasonable  to  incur  further  losses  Itself. 
Not  having  the  tenacity  of  its  Vietnamese 
opponents,    it    withdraws.    Tenacity    Is    the 
quality  with  which  the  Vietnamese  win  their 
wars.    They    successfully    resisted   seven   at- 
tempts by  the  Chinese  to  occupy  their  terri- 
tory.  Their   resistance   struggle   against  the 
Mongols  lasted  thirty  one  years  during  which 
they  alternately  pxxrsued  a  strategy  of  fight- 
ing and  negotiating.  The  resistance  campaign 
led  by  the  emperor  Le  Lol  in  the  fifteenth 
century  lasted  for  ten  years.  Le  Lol's  ten-year 
campaign  may  provide  some  clues  to  under- 
standing  the  current  situation.  After  four 
years  of  fighting.  Le  Lol  launched  a  serlee 
of  disastrous  attacks  on  the  Chinese  which 
nearly  destroyed  his  army.  To  prevent  further 
deterioration  of  his  situation,  he  pretended 
to  sue  for  peace  and  thus  obtained  a  truce 
which  allowed  him  to  withdraw  his  troops 
and  rebuild  his  strength.  Two  years  later,  he 
launched  his  army  In  a  surprise  attack  on 
the  Chinese  forces  and   after  four  years  of 
continued  fighting,  the  Chinese  themselvee 
finally  sued  for  peace.  The  French  ran  Into 
a  similar  problem.  As  the  Vietnamese  are 
food  of  pointing  out.  It  took  the  French 
seventy -one  years  to  pacify  Vietnam.'  The  war 
to  throw  out  the  French  lasted  eight. 

The  communists  have  skillfully  attached 
Vietnam's  tradition  of  tenacious  warfare  to 
their  own  struggle.  During  the  war  against 
the  French,  the  Viet  Mlnh  named  their  mlU- 
tary  campaigns  after  heroes  of  earlier  re- 
sistance campaigns  agsilnst  the  Chinese. 
Military  authors  in  North  Vietnam  continue 
to  hold  up  the  ancient  heroes  as  examples 
meaningful  in  the  current  struggle. 

The  tenacity  of  the  Vietnamese  was  not 
confined  to  wars  of  resistance  against  foreign 
Invaders.  An  earlier  attempt  by  North  Viet- 
nam to  bring  South  Vietnam  under  its  con- 
trol produced  a  war  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  lasted  forty-six  years.  The  Viet- 
namese conquest  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Champa  took  several  centuries  to  complete. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  claim  that  the  Vietnamese 
would  continue  to  fight  for  another  fifteen 
to  twenty  years,  longer  If  necessary,  was  no 
Idle  boast.  He  was  describing  a  strategy 
whlcb  has  proven  succeesful  in  the  past,  and 
which  Hanoi's  present  leaders  may  regard 
as  the  only  way  they  can  win  the  current 
war. 

The  notion  that  North  Vietnam's  enormous 
losses  of  men  must  cause  It  to  abandon  Its 
efforts  In  the  near  future  should  be  exam- 
ined carefully.  These  losses,  while  enormous, 
are  not  Insupportable.  According  to  our  own 
figures,  the  enemy  (both  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Viet  Cong)  have  loet  slightly 
over  600,000  men  since  the  war  began.  Gen- 
eral Glap,  In  a  somewhat  dubious  Interview, 
openly  admitted  last  year  to  having  lost  a 
half-mllUon  men.*  Whether  this  was  ac- 
tually true,  and  If  so,  whether  out  of  bravado 
he  was  making  the  point  that  even  if  North 
Vietnam  did   lose   a  half-million  men  tbe 


•For  a  Vietnamese  interpretation  of  tbe 
"Mandate  of  Heaven"  and  its  possession  by 
the  Communists,  see  Tran  Van  Dlnb,  "The 
Other  Side  of  the  Table."  The  Washington 
Monthly,  January  1970. 


*  Anti-French  resistance  movements  con- 
tinued In  one  part  of  the  country  or  another 
almost  continuously  from  1869,  when  the 
French  first  landed  at  Saigon,  to  1930  when 
a  wldeepread  nationalist  revolt  was  sup- 
pressed. 

'Interview  with  General  Glap  by  Orlna 
Fallacl.  Washington  Post,  AprU  6,  1969. 
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struggle  would  not  b«  abandoned,  we  do  n  )t 
know.  Nor  are  we  certain  bo\^  many  of  tl  ,e 
600,000  men  loet  were  Viet  Cong  (subtract*  d 
from  South  Vietnam's  pojmWtlon)  or  regu- 
lars from  North  Vietnam,  ff  we  assume  tbi  it 
the  figure  of  600,000  enemy  dead  Is 
roughly  correct,  and  that  one-half  of  theiie 
were  North  Vietnamese,  then  the  net  loss  lo 
North  Vietnam  was  300,000  dead  over  a  pxi- 
rlod  of  five  years,  the  bulk  of  which  were 
killed  in  the  costly  offensives  of  1968  ard 
early  1969.  The  enemy  currently  loses  abo\it 
2,000  men  each  week  In  South  Vietnam.  Sln<  e 
one-half  to  three-quarrters  of  the  enemy's 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  are  reported  to  ce 
North  Vietnamese,  we  can  assume  somethlrg 
like  an  annual  loss  of  50,000  to  75,000  men 
to  North  Vietnam,  or  no  more  than  %  of  or  e 
jjercent  of  its  total  male  p>opulation.  Becaui  e 
of  Its  high  birth  rate.  North  Vietnam's  pop;  - 
latlon  la  estimated  to  increase  at  3.6  percer  t 
a  year.  Thus,  although  these  calculations  ai  e 
admittedly  crude,  the  belief  that  North  Vlel  - 
nam  will  at  some  point  run  out  of  men  to 
send  into  battle  seems  unwarranted. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  types  of  attr  - 
tlon,  the  most  significant  militarily  being  tt  e 
attrition  of  trained  cadres.  One  cannot  say 
with  any  certainty  how  many  of  its  combf  t 
leaders  North  Vietnam  Is  losing,  nor  ho  v 
quickly  it  can  replace  them.  The  possibility 
also  exists  that  North  Vietnam  could  te 
losing  its  young  men  faster  than  it  can  re- 
place them  which  accounts  for  some  recer  t 
reports  of  very  young  North  Vietnamese  so:  - 
dlers.  Still,  North  Vietnam  has  kept  the  war 
going  for  five  years  so  far  (since  1964  whea 
North  Vietnam  began  inflltrating  Its  owi 
men  in  large  numbers),  and  If  the  pressuie 
gets  too  great.  North  Vietnam  can  reduce  Us 
military  activities  and  thereby  cut  its  losseii. 
Since  the  enemy  has  considerable  ability  tD 
Initiate  battles  , or  avoid  them,  as  he  desire:  i, 
he  has  more  control  over  the  rate  at  whlc  i 
he  loses  men  than  we  do. 

Actually,  the  burden  of  continuing  th» 
war  seems  to  be  greater  on  South  Vletnari 
than  it  Is  on  North  Vietnam.  South  Viet- 
nam's need  to  defend  the  entire  country  re- 
quires more  men  than  the  enemy  needs  ts 
attack  at  points  he  selects.  And  South  Vie* 
nam,  with  a  style  of  warfare  learned  from 
us  and  a  smaller  population  than  North  Viet- 
nam, must  field  an  army  more  than  twlos 
the  size  of  North  Vietnam's  armed  forces.  Ii  i 
addition,  recruits  for  the  Viet  Cong  are  drawi 
out  of  the  same  pool  of  able-bodied  men  as 
the  army  of  South  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam 
must  suffer  the  losses  it  inflicts  on  the  na- 
tive Viet  Cong  as  well  as  those  Incurred  in 
the  forces  on  the  government  side.  The  civil  • 
lans  killed  in  the  war  fxirther  drain  South 
Vietnam's  population.  The  burden  on  th  t 
South  Vietnamese  population,  however,  is 
not  only  the  number  of  casualties,  but  this 
enormous  size  of  its  armed  establishment, 
One  out  of  every  eight  men  Is  a  soldier.  Al- 
ready the  massive  mobilization  of  South 
Vietnam's  manpower  has  caused  grave  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  in  the  south. 

Economically   and   militarily.  North   Viet 
nam  will  be  able  to  continue  the  war  as  loni ; 
as  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  continue  t<i 
underwrite  its  economy  and  provide  It  wltl 
the  materiel  it  needs  for  its  army.  They  botl 
have  agreed  to  do  so  for  at  least  another 
year.  While  details  of  the  most  recent  trad( 
and  assistance  agreements  were  not  spellec 
out,  China  will  continue  to  give  North  Viet- 
nam nonrefundable  economic  and  mllitarj 
assistance  In   1970,  while  the  Soviet  Unlor 
promised    to   provide   fertilizer,    machinery 
food,  medical  supplies,  vehicles,  and,  mosi 
Importantly,  arms  and  ammunition.  In  ad- 
dltlon,  the  Soviet  Union  also  granted  Nortl 
Vietnam    long-term    credits    to    rebuild    Itii 
economy  which  has  been  disrupted  by  thr 
bombing.   Arriving  In   Peking,   which   Is  re 
ported  to  favor  protracted  war  in  Vietnam, 
to  negotiate  the   1970  aid  agreements,  Ha- 
noi's delegates  received  a  noticeably  warmer 
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reception  than  the  previous  year.  Both  gov- 
ernments gave  much  publicity  to  Sino-Viet- 
namese  solidarity,  also  a  contrast  to  the  pre- 
vious year. 

There  may  be  an  element  of  coercion  In 
China's  support  of  North  Vietnam's  ambi- 
tions In  Indochina.  China  may  now  regard 
North  Vietnam  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for 
advancing  Its  own  designs  in  Southeast  Asia; 
at  the  very  least.  It  has  proven  a  cheap 
method  of  keeping  U.S.  military  power  tied 
down.  But  if  North  Vietnam  should  tire  of 
Its  role,  there  remains  the  possibility  that 
China  will  still  continue  its  support  for  the 
Viet  Cong  who  may  yet  prove  more  belli- 
cose than  the  North  Vietnamese.  By  now,  the 
Viet  Cong  that  are  still  fighting  have  little 
to  lose  by  continuing  the  war,  and  a  life- 
time of  effort  to  lose  if  they  quit.  The  par- 
ticularly warm  reception  and  special  con- 
siderations shown  to  the  representatives  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  when  they 
visited  Peking,  an  even  warmer  reception 
than  that  received  by  Hanoi's  representa- 
tives themselves,  may  have  caused  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  wonder  If  the  Chinese  had 
intentions  of  picking  up  the  strings  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  if  Hanoi  itself 
were  to  drop  them.  The  Chinese  road-build- 
ing activities  In  northern  Laos.  {>ercelved  b/ 
some  to  be  the  beginnings  of  a  long  thrust 
Into  Laos  and  Cambodia,  the  weakest  spot 
In  the  ring  of  antl-Chlna  governments  that 
line  China's  periphery,  lends  some  credence 
to  this  theory.  A  road  from  China  through 
northern  Laos  could  eventually  link  up 
somewhere  with  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  and 
thus  provide  China  a  way  of  continuing  Its 
support  of  the  Viet  Cong  In  case  North 
Vietnam  quits.  North  Vietnam's  historic 
relationship  with  China  Includes  both  a 
willingness  to  follow  China's  lead  and  a  fear 
of  the  Chinese  as  traditional  enemies  of  the 
Vietnamese.  North  Vietnam  Is  likely  to  do 
nothing  that  would  Increase  Chinese  in- 
fluence In  North  Vietnam  or  with  the  Viet 
Cong.  Thus.  North  Vietnam,  even  If  It  did 
wish  to  quit,  could  find  Itself  dragged  along 
by  the  Viet  Cong  and  nudged  by  China. 

The  prize  is  great.  To  dominate  the  South- 
east Asia  mainland,  or  more  specifically,  the 
territory  once  encompassed  In  French  Indo- 
china, Is  an  ambition  of  many  Vietnamese 
nationalists,  northern  and  southern,  com- 
munist or  not.  A  Vietnamese  paper  claimed 
m  1939,  "We  will  have  the  space  we  need. 
.  .  .  One  day  Indochina  will  no  longer  be  a 
collection  of  separate  and  distinct  countries, 
but  a  single  country  Impregnated  with  Viet- 
namese blood,  Inspired  by  Vietnamese  dyna- 
mism and  power  of  action."  A  Vietnamese- 
dominated  Indochina,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  some  flfty  million,  would  easily  be 
the  dominant  power  on  the  peninsula,  and 
given  the  Industrlousness  that  the  Viet- 
namese seem  to  possess.  It  could  easily  be- 
come the  dominant  power  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Expansion  for  North  Vietnam  may  be  more 
than  Just  a  dream.  Considering  North  Viet- 
nam's rapidly  growing  population  and  lack 
of  available  rlceland,  exp>anslon  may  appear 
to  Hanoi's  leaders  as  an  economic  necessity. 
In  suggesting  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
give  up  the  war  and  remain  within  their 
present  borders,  one  should  ask  what  else 
would  they  give  up  by  doing  so.  They  would 
give  up  a  great  deal. 

In  his  Will,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  who  himself  had 
fought  for  four  decades,  urged  his  country- 
men to  continue  the  war.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  died 
a  man  venerated  by  all  his  people.  Who 
among  Hanoi's  present  leaders  would  risk 
the  betrayal  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  by  suggesting 
that  the  war  now  be  abandoned  or  even 
pKJStponed?  In  the  current  struggle  for  power 
among  North  Vietnam's  leaders,  no  man  has 
yet  attained  suflSclent  control  over  the  party 
and  government  to  bring  about  such  a  dra- 
matic reversal  of  policy  even  if  he  so  de- 
sired. As  long  as  the  power  remains  dif- 
fused  In   a   collective   leadership.    Hanoi    is 
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likely  to  continue  the  war.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  if  one  undisputed  heir 
to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  should  emerge,  he  would 
use  his  powers  to  end  the  war.  The  war  will 
continue  by  itself  unless  an  effort  were 
made  to  stop  It  and  such  an  effort  would  be 
full  of  political  risks.  What  we  do  not  seem 
to  realize  is  that  "losing"  a  war  may  be 
politically  as  unacceptable — or  even  more 
so — for  North  Vietnam's  leadership  as  for 
our  own.  Postponement,  with  some  com- 
mitment to  future  action,  probably  is  the 
most  that  any  North  Vietnamese  leader 
could  obtain  If  that  leader,  if  indeed  the 
collective   leadership,  were  to  survive. 

Hanoi's  leaders  are  not  likely  to  be  willing 
to  even  postpone  the  struggle  for  a  long 
time.  They  are  for  the  most  part  old  men 
The  average  age  of  the  ruling  polltburo 
members  is  slxty-one.»  To  postpone  the 
struggle  for  five  or  ten  years  may,  for  many 
of  them,  be  to  abandon  hope  of  ever  seeing 
victory.  Old  age  and  rigidity  of  views  are 
not  always  coincident,  but  these  particular 
old  men  have  spent  all  of  their  adult  lives 
fighting.  Many  of  them  spent  years  living 
In  caves  during  the  war  against  the  French, 
and  they  continued  to  fight  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances.  The  present  polltburo 
is  made  up  of  the  survivors  of  the  struggle 
against  the  French,  those  who  kept  fighting 
when  others  quit,  and  who  saw  their  deter- 
mination rewarded  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  French. 

The  present  leadership  of  North  Vietnam 
might  not  survive  a  decision  to  stc^  the 
war.  Assuming  they  survived  the  pro-war 
pressures  In  Hanoi  and  whatever  pressures 
China  might  choose  to  bring  against  them. 
North  Vietnam  would  still  have  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  Its  own  army.  Some  ob- 
servers already  have  observed  the  possibili- 
ties of  divergent  views  within  the  military 
leadership  of  North  Vietnam;  for  example, 
the  continued  rivalry  between  General  Vo 
Nguyen  Glap  and  General  Truong  Chlnh 
over  how  the  war  should  be  fought,  and  po- 
tential splits  between  the  lower  echelon  field 
officers  who  have  done  the  bulk  of  fighting 
In  the  south  and  the  senior  staff  officers  who 
remained  In  the  north."  For  the  past  four 
or  five  years,  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
North  Vietnam's  army  has  remained  outside 
of  the  country,  sustaining  casualties  and 
putting  up  with  hardships  that  those  In 
Hanoi  did  not  have  to  suffer,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  period  during  the  bombing. 
North  Vietnam's  leaders  may  not  be  thrilled 
at  the  prospect  of  bringing  this  army 
home — In  defeat ! 

While  victory  in  the  south  may  seem  more 
remote  to  Hanoi  now  than  It  ever  has.  there 
.emaln  powerful  arguments  to  continue 
fighting.  This  does  not  exclude  considerable 
flexibility  as  to  how  to  continue  the  fight- 
ing— whether  by  protracted  guerrilla  warfare, 
by  launching  periodic  devastating  but 
debilitating  offensives,  or  by  some  combina- 
tion of  both.  Nor  does  Hanoi's  determination 
to  continue  the  fighting  negate  fiexlblUty  as 
tf  where  to  fight.  South  Vietnam  probably 
will  remain  the  ultimate  prize  but  both 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  the  latter  especially  so 
since  the  overthrow  of  Sihanouk,  are  fields  of 
endeavor  for  an  army  that  must  be  kept  busy 
and  battle-ready.  Nor  does  determination  to 
continue  negate  some  flexibility  with  regard 
to  time.  A  postponement  of  the  fighting,  or 
more  likely,  a  scaling  down  of  the  fighting 
for  one  or  two  years  would  allow  North  Viet- 
nam to  rest  and  rebuild,  the  Americans  to 
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»Le  Duan  Is  63;  Troung  Chlnh.  62:  Pham 
Van  Etong.  64;  Phaia  Hung,  68,  Vo  Nguyen 
Glap,  58;  Le  I>uc  Tho,  60;  Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh, 
60;  Le  Thanh  Nghl,  59;  and  Hoang  Van  Hoan, 
05. 

•Thla  posslbUlty  Is  raised  by  WlUlam  S. 
Turley,  "ClvU-MUltary  Relations  In  North 
Vietnam."  Asian  Survey.  Vol.  EX,  No.  12,  De- 
cember 1960,  pp.  878-899. 


Hre  of  their  own  president,  and  anti-war 
nrLure  in  the  United  States  to  build  up 
.^  Postponement  has  Its  rUks,  too,  fore- 
st among  them  the  worry  that  South  Viet- 
nam's government  will  be  able  to  consolidate 
ttTnower  and  the  Viet  Cong  Infrastructure, 
i«lleved  'to  be  a  requisite  to  North  Viet- 
namese military  activities  in  the  south,  may 
be  destroyed.  That,  however.  Is  an  argument 
between  those  who  advocate  some  form  of  of- 
fensive In  the  near  future  and  those  who 
would  risk  waiting  a  year  or  two.  That  the 
war  should  be  carried  on  is  not  a  part  of  the 
debate.  In  Hanoi,  It  may  not  yet  be  a  debat- 
able issue,  if  It  ever  wUl  be! 


IOWA  PIONEERS  IN  PROCEDURES 
FOR  EXAMINING  AUTO  DRIVERS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
edition  of  Parade  magazine  contained  in 
last  Sunday's  Washington  Post  featured 
an  article  on  a  new  method  of  examin- 
ing auto  drivers.  I  was  particularly  proud 
of  the  fact  that  this  pioneering  effort  is 
taking  place  in  Iowa.  The  project  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  Lt.  A.  B.  Chrystal  of 
the  Iowa  Highway  Patrol.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  learning 
more  about  this  new  procedure : 

Something  New  in  TRAmc  Safett 
(By  John  G.  Rogers) 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. — An  experiment  under- 
way here  In  Iowa's  capital  may  lead  to  some- 
thing new  In  traffic  safety  for  the  whole 
country — the  first  step  In  getting  or  renew- 
ing a  driver's  license  will  require  watching  a 
TV  program. 

This  program,  a  closed-circuit  arrange- 
ment is  actually  an  Ingenious  substitute  for 
the  traditional  written  test  that  most  states 
give  to  driver's  license  applicants.  And  It's  be- 
lieved to  be  vastly  superior  because  it  not 
only  test  the  applicant's  knowledge  of  road 
safety,  It  Instructs  him  at  the  same  time. 

"This  gets  right  to  the  heart  of  what  causes 
car  accidents,"  says  Lieut.  A.  B.  Chrystal  of 
the  Iowa  Highway  Patrol,  program  manager 
for  the  experiment.  "When  an  applicant 
walks  out  of  here  he  knows  all  the  rules.  And 
we'll  be  watching  to  see  whether  he  obeys 
them  as  an  active  motorist." 

The  experiment,  a  year-long,  $131,000 
project  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  works  like  this: 

An  applicant  sits  down  in  one  of  20  sepa- 
rate booths  and  presses  a  button  that  starts 
a  color  movie  shown  on  a  personal  TV  set 
right  before  his  eyes.  The  film  dramatizes  21 
different  tr^fflq  situations  that  call  for  legal 
or  safe-drlvlkg'^nowledge.  For  example,  how 
to  combat  drfaft  fatigue,  make  a  left  turn  in 
heavy  traffic,  behave  behind  a  school  bus  or 
handle  a  sudden  skid. 

YOU   ANSWER 

The  film  stops  at  a  planned  moment  In 
each  situation  and  by  both  voice  and  print 
on  the  screen  presents  the  applicant  with  a 
four-part  multiple-choice  question.  He  Is 
given  ten  seconds  to  choose  the  right  answer 
by  pressing  one  of  four  buttons.  His  choices 
are  transmitted  electronically  to  a  central 
console  and  scored — he  has  to  answer  16  of 
the  21  questions  correctly  to  pass  the  exami- 
nation. 

That  takes  care  of  the  testing  aspect  of  the 
experiment.  The  Instruction  comes  when, 
after  the  applicant  has  answered,  the  voice  on 
the  TV  set  discloses  which  answer  was  correct 
and  also  explains  why. 
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"It's  important,"  says  Chrystal,  "not  only 
that  they  get  the  right  answer  but  also  know 
why  It's  the  right  answer.  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions may  sound  academic  but  you'd  be 
amazed  at  how  many  people  can't  answer 
them." 

The  questions  were  devised  for  Iowa  by 
Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  an 
insurance  company  concerned  with  safe  drtv- 
ing.  A  typical  one  that  faces  an  applicant  is : 
To  avoid  monotony  and  to  keep  alert  to  emer- 
gency situations.  It  Is  beet  to  keep  your  eyes : 

A.  Focused  on  the  center  lane. 

B.  Concentrated  on  the  car  ahead  of  you. 

C.  Fixed  about  one-quarter  mile  ahead. 

D.  Moving  to  observe  traffic. 

The  answer  to  that  one  is  D  and  the  voice 
on  the  TV  set  explains  that  whereas  the 
first  three  answers  would  put  you  In  rigid 
unchanging  sight  pattern,  good  attention  Is 
maintained  by  shifting  your  eyes  constantly 
from  cars  ahead  to  the  rear  vision  mirror  to 
your  speedometer  to  cars  approaching. 

Another  question:  You  are  traveling  on  a 
two-lane  highway  and  see  a  car  and  a  truck 
ahead.  Since  the  road  is  clear,  you  decide 
to  pass  both  the  car  and  the  truck  but  as  you 
start  to  pass  the  car  pulls  out.  What  should 
you  do  when  a  car  pulls  out  In  front  of  you 
while  you  are  passing? 

A.  Continue  moving  in  the  left  lane,  but 
use  your  horn  to  warn  the  car  ahead  to  get 
back  into  the  right  lane. 

B.  Continue  moving  in  the  left  lane  and 
accelerate  quickly  to  pass  the  other  car  be- 
fore It  gets  Into  the  left  lane. 

C.  Return  to  the  right  lane  and  delay 
your  attempt  to  pass  the  truck  until  the 
other  car  has  done  so. 

D.  Slow  slightly,  let  the  other  driver  pass 
and  follow  him  around  the  truck. 

Here  the  answer  Is  C  and  the  voice  explains 
that  this  Is  the  safest  move  to  make,  per- 
mitting you  to  keep  the  left  lane  clear  while 
you  reassess  your  opportunity  to  pass  the 
truck. 

And  another  question:  If  you  were  con- 
victed of  driving  under  the  Influence  of 
alcohol,  what  action  would  be  taken? 

A.  Tour  license  would  be  taken  away. 

B.  You  would  be  given  a  restricted  license. 

C.  You  would  be  put  on  probation  and 
would  lose  your  license  for  a  second  offense. 

D.  No  action  would  be  taken  until  your 
second  offense. 

The  answer  to  this  Is  A.  The  voice  explains 
the  gravity  and  danger  of  drunken  driving, 
not  only  to  the  driver  but  to  any  cars  or 
pedestrians  he  might  encounter.  Iowa  law 
is  very  strict  on  this  point.  In  fact,  If  an 
lowan  Is  convicted  of  drunken  driving  In 
another  state,  his  license  Is  lifted  the  moment 
he  gets  back  home. 

This  method  of  both  testing  and  Instruct- 
ing presents  each  applicant  with  the  same 
amount  of  Information  that  would  be  con- 
tinued In  a  100-ltem  examination. 

As  a  further  extension  of  driver's  educa- 
tion, Chrystal  has  a  plan  to  feed  the  situa- 
tions, one  by  one,  to  local  television  stations 
m  hopes  they  will  use  them  as  public  service 
"spots." 

BETTEB    DRIVERS? 

At  present,  half  of  the  applicants  who 
apply  In  Des  Moines  are  given  the  TV  teat, 
half  the  same  questions  In  a  written  test. 
Thus  the  teaching  ability  of  the  TV  teat  will 
be  evaluated — as  time  goes  by  will  Its  appli- 
cants prove  to  have  fewer  accidents,  be  better 
drivers  than  those  who  took  the  written  test? 

"A  year  from  now,"  says  Chrystal,  "we're 
scheduled  to  meet  with  experts  from  the 
University  of  Iowa  to  evaluate  all  the  results 
we  have  at  that  time.  Presumably  that'll  help 
to  decide  whether  the  TV  goes  Into  use  all 
over  the  state  for  all  applicants." 

An  Important  aspect  of  the  experiment — 
the  equipment  Is  called  DrlvoTEST — is  that 
with  It  a  state  probably  can  teat  five  times 
as  many  applicants  as  at  present  without 
hiring  extra  manpower  and  enlarging  office 
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space.  Also,  this  will  make  possible  a  great 
increase  in  periodic  reiestlng  of  drivers — 
something  experts  say  Is  essential  to  Improv- 
ing the  nation's  traffic-safety  record. 

For  all  Its  capabilities,  however,  DrlvoTEST 
is  not  designed  to  replace  the  entire  licensing 
procedure.  Iowa,  for  example,  continues  to 
administer  Individual  vision  and  on-the-roaxl 
examinations. 

Whatever  the  long-range  results  of  the  ex- 
periment. It  has  already  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  Interest.  Chrystal  has  had  letters  inqulrtng 
about  It  not  only  from  more  than  20  states 
but  also  from  Tokyo  and  Sydney,  Australia. 

"Traffic  safety,"  he  says.  "Is  an  interna- 
tional problem  and  everybody  Is  looking  for 
anything  that'll  improve  It." 


SOCIALIZED  LAW  OR  LEGALIZED 
ANARCHY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
movement  underway  which  if  successful 
might  well  lead  to  the  socialization  or 
full  nationalization  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, bringing  It  under  control  of  a  pri- 
vate monopoly,  the  federally  funded  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Until  about  6  years  ago,  the  Federal 
Government  was  not  involved  in  provid- 
ing legal  services  to  the  indigent  at  tax- 
payers expense.  The  U.S.  Constitution 
provides  in  the  sixth  amendment: 

In  all  criminal  prosecution,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  ...  to  have  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

However,  counsel  to  Indigent  defend- 
ants too  poor  to  hire  legal  defense  in 
local  and  State  cases  traditionally  has 
been  provided  voluntarily  by  local  law- 
yers or  by  a  public  defender  system.  In 
civil  cases  privately  financed  legal  aid 
societies  have  rendered  legal  assistance  to 
the  destitute. 

Without  any  statuatory  authority, 
Sargent  Shriver  in  January  1965,  allo- 
cated $3.1  million  for  neighborhood  legal 
service  centers  "to  provide  free  legal 
counsel  on  civil  matters  in  the  Nation's 
slums."  Within  19  months  the  program 
had  spent  about  $32  million  of  taxpayers' 
money.  President  Nixon  in  a  "reform" 
move  in  1969  separated  LSP  from  local 
community  action  agencies  and  made  it 
accountable  to  the  Office  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices in  Washington. 

Departing  from  the  function  of  provid- 
ing legal  aid  to  the  poor  in  civil  matters, 
poverty  lawyers  of  the  LSP  have  filed 
suits  in  Federal  courts  contesting  State 
laws  against  narcotics,  vagrancy,  sodomy, 
abortion,  and  obscenity.  They  have  not 
only  used  taxpayers'  money  to  foment 
riots  but  have  also  used  tax  money  to 
provide  legal  defense  for  arrested  rioters. 
In  addition,  they  have  brought  suits 
against  local  and  State  governments, 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  po- 
lice departments,  public  housing  author- 
ities, hospitals,  welfare  offices,  school 
boards,  and  private  businesses.  In  some 
cases,  poverty  lawyers  have  violated  the 
code  of  legal  ethics,  even  practicing  bar- 
ratry and  champerty. 

President  Nixon  in  late  1970,  under 
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pressiire  to  do  something  to  correct 
abuses  of  the  LSP,  fired  two  militants  c|f 
the  Office  of  Legal  Services  In  Washingi- 
ton  and  sumounced  his  intention  to  re- 
turn partial  control  over  legal  servicee 
to  regional  OEO  directors.  LSP  lawyers 
objected.  The  EJallas  poverty  war  office 
even  sent  a  busload  of  LSP  clients  tb 
Washington  at  taxpayers'  expense  tb 
demonstrate.  The  President  abandoned 
his  plans  to  decentralize  legal  servlcas 
and  restored  it  to  its  former  status,       j 

Since  the  thrust  of  the  legal  services 
program  has  been  exposed  to  enough  Ini- 
formed  Americans  for  what  it  actually 
is — a  subversive  movement  led  by  radi- 
cal activist  lawyers  applying  pressure 
from  below  to  redistribute  wealth  antl 
power  as  part  of  a  more  extensive  plah 
to  communlze  the  United  States,  it  woulfl 
appear  that  those  activists  who  apply 
the  pressure  from  above  are  seeking  a 
new  label  for  their  insidious,  im-Amer- 
Ican  and  unconstitutional  command 
post  in  the  name  of  a  National  Leg^l 
Services  Corporation.  ' 

If  such  a  scheme  were  to  be  adopted 
and  put  into  effect,  it  might  well  lead  t^ 
the  demise  of  the  legal  profession  as  b. 
body  of  free  and  Indejjendent  attorneyk. 
Just  as  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  have  become  pawns 
of  the  Federal  Government,  so  will  the 
lawyers  of  America  be  manipulated  in- 
to becoming  instruments  of  that  sanie 
government  by  those  apparently  promoti- 
Ing  National  State  socialism  if  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation  bi 
should  become  law. 

It,  therefore,  behooves  bar  association^, 
local.  State,  and  National,  and  all  attor- 
neys to  take  a  strong  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  legislation. 

It  is  now  being  proposed  that  the  leg41 
services  progrsim  be  taken  "out  of  poll- 
tics"  and  placed  beyond  the  control  of  tl^ 
Nixon  administration.  Sponsors  of  the 
bill  call  for  an  "independent."  federalkr 
fimded  National  Legal  Services  Corponi- 
tion  to  manage  the  program  now  handled 
by  OEO.  I 

It  woiild  be  free  of  the  veto  power  Qf 
State  Governors.  Apparently,  they  do 
not  want  any  official  elected  by  and  r( 
sponsible  to  the  people  to  be  able  to  inter- 
fere with  their  plans. 

The  new  firm  would  issue  grants  wit 
out  restrictions — even  though  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  approximately  $400  blllloti 
in  debt  with  an  annual  Interest  on  the 
debt  approaching  $20  billion — for  broaid 
class  action  lawsuits  or  suits  against 
State  government  officials  imder  the 
guise  of  seeking  more  equal  treatment 
for  the  "poor."  The  effect  would  be  lo 
fiuiJier  erode  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States. 

Then  too,  the  new  corporation  would 
not  be  limited  to  civil  cases  as  the  UBP 
Is  imder  present  law.  There  would  be  no 
Income  level  for  eligibility,  but  Xlie 
"neediest"  would  supposedly  get  flr|t 
preference.  Which  means  that  the  hand- 
picked  administrators  would  determine 
who  would  get  "free"  legal  service  and 
who  would  not.  i 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  ff 
1971  Is  vulnerable  to  the  possibility  of 
nonlawyer  cootrol  of  the  handling  ^ 
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cases,  in  itself  a  violation  of  professional 

legal  ethics. 

Section  906(a)(3)  givesthe  power  to 
the  corporation  to  increase  opportunity 
for  legal  education  for  individuals  who 
are  economically  disadvantaged  or  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups.  This  is  obviously 
discrimination  agednst  members  of  ma- 
jority groups. 

The  corporation  is  also  authorized  to 
make  grrants  for  "peaceful  smd  orderly 
methods  of  seeking  chsmge."  This  seems 
to  be  a  strange  power  for  a  tax-supported 
independent  group  which  purports  to 
help  the  indigent  with  legal  matters. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  American 
people  through  their  Congress  to  abolish 
the  entire  LSP  along  with  the  OEO  and 
return  the  responsibility  for  providing 
legal  services  Xo  the  indigent  to  lawyers 
at  the  local  level  where  It  traditionally 
had  been  until  Sargent  Shriver  illegally 
usurped  that  function  for  the  OEO. 

I  insert  an  article  by  Mr.  Dan  Smoot 
entitled  "Poverty  War  Lawyers"  and  sev- 
eral news  clippings: 

[Prom  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Jan.  4,  1971] 
PoviaTT  Wah  Lawyers 

Tbroughout  our  history,  legal  services  paid 
for  out  of  public  funds,  or  contributed  vol- 
untarily by  attorneys,  have  been  available  In 
criminal  cases  to  accused  persons  without 
means  to  hire  a  lawyer.  Some  communities 
have  a  public  defender  system  to  provide 
legal  counsel  for  the  poor.  Elsewhere,  law- 
yers take  turns  accepting  court  appointments 
to  represent  Indigents  accused  of  crimes.  The 
Legal  Aid  Society  (privately  financed)  pro- 
vides legal  services  for  the  poor  In  non- 
criminal cases. 

Such  legal-aid  services  are  good  and  prop- 
er, conforming  with  the  letter  of  our  laws 
and  the  spirit  of  our  legal  system. 

But  something  new,  unneeded.  Illegal,  and 
evil  was  added  In  1965  when  Sargent  Shriver 
(then  the  Poverty  War  czar)  Initiated  the 
Legal  Services  Program  (LSP)  of  the  Office 
of  Econonilc  Opportunity  (OEO — the  Poverty 
War  agency) . 

The  entire  Poverty  War  Is  Illegal  In  the 
sense  that  it  Is  unconstitutional,  there  being 
nothing  In  the  Constitution  empowering  the 
federal  government  to  engage  In  any  of  the 
activities  financed  by  OEO.  The  Legal  Services 
Program  was  Illegal  In  another  sense  during 
the  first  18  months  of  Its  existence:  It  was 
not  even  authorized  by  statute. 

The  Legal  Services  Program  was  not  men- 
tioned In  the  original  Poverty  War  bill  (Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964),  nor  In  any 
of  the  congressional  committee  bearings, 
conferences,  or  floor  debates  concerning  the 
legislation.' 

In  January,  1965,  however,  Sargent  Shriver 
announced  that  he  had  allocated  $3.1  million 
to  establish  Neighborhood  Legal  Service  cen- 
ters! "to  provide  free  legal  counsel  on  civil 
matters  In  the  nation's  slums."' 

In  October,  1966.  Congress  gave  Legal  S3rv- 
Ices  statutory  authority.*  By  then,  the  pro- 
gram had  already  been  operating  18  months 
and  had  spent  about  t32  million  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

The  first  congressional  allocation  of  fundi; 
to  the  Poverty  War's  Legal  Services  was  $22 
million  for  the  1967  fiscal  year.'  President 
Nixon  budgeted  $63.2  million  for  LSP  In 
fiscal  1971. • 

At  present,  the  Poverty  War's  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program  has  1800  full  time  staff  attor- 
neys, operating  through  850  offices  In  265 
communities  In  all  states  (except  North 
Dakota),  In  the  District  of  Colimibla.  and 
In  Puerto  Rico.  The  agency  says  that  more 
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than  two  million  clients  and  thousands  of 
tenant  associations  and  other  groups  have 
received  Legal  Services  counsel  and  repre- 
sentation   since   1965.' 

LSD  is  supposed  to  give  legal  aid  only  to 
the  poor  In  non-criminal  cases;  but  it  baa 
given  counsel  to  people  with  ample  means 
to  hire  their  own  lawyers;  and  it  has  repre- 
sented many  clients  In  a  great  number  of 
criminal  cases. 

The  Poverty  War  lawyers  are  not  people 
eager  to  help  the  poor.  They  are  militant 
leftists  hungry  for  social  disruption. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  i>overty 
war  lawyer  and  the  Navajo  Indians. 

A  Legal  Services  unit  In  Arizona  spends 
more  than  $1  mUllon  a  year  providing  "legal 
aid"  for  the  120,600  Indians  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  which  Is  In  the  northwestern 
corner  of  New  Mexico,  along  the  Arizona- 
New  Mexico  border.  Most  of  the  tax  money 
goes  to  84  Legal  Services  employees,  who  get 
$12,000  a  year  each,  on  an  average,  in  salary 
and  directly  allocated  expenses.* 

What  do  the  Navajoe  get  from  these  Pov- 
erty War  lawyers  on  the  federal  payrolls? 
Coaching  In  how  and  why  they  should  bate 
the  United  States? 

Enrollment  at  Church  Rock  EHementary 
School  In  Church  Rock,  New  Mexico,  la  99% 
Indian  children  from  the  Navajo  Reservation. 
On  Veteran's  Day  In  1969,  the  school  had  a 
I>atrlotlc  program  for  students.  The  Inde- 
pendent of  OaUup,  New  Mexico,  reported  the 
event. 

Stephen  B.  EHrlck,  a  Legal  Services  attorney 
assigned  to  the  Navajo  Reservation,  read  the 
news  story,  and  was  outraged.  He  wrote 
Claude  Hlnman,  principal  of  the  school,  "to 
express  ...  In  the  stongest  possible  terms" 
his  "opposition  ...  to  the  patriotism  program 
underway  at  Church  Rock."  • 

The  Independent  had  quoted  the  principal 
assaying: 

"These  kids  don't  know  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  They  ought  to  have  an  awareness  of 
the  greatness  of  their  country."* 

Concerning  this  remark.  Poverty  War 
lawyer  Elrlck  said : 

"This  Is  true,  but  they  ought  to  have  an 
awareness  of  the  faults  and  errors  of  their 
country  as  well,  of  which  there  have  been, 
and  are,  many.  It  is  especially  appalling  to 
realize  that  these  are  Indian  children  who 
are  being  forced  to  participate  In  this  pro- 
gram."" 

The  Independent  had  quoted  Mrs.  Stafford 
(Negro  teacher  In  Church  Rock  Elementary 
School)  assaying: 

"We  should  Indoctrinate  every  child  with 
the  Idea  of  being  loyal  to  his  country."" 

Concerning  this  remark.  Poverty  War 
lawyer  Elrlck  said : 

"I  think  that  this  Is  a  sorry  philosophy 
for  a  public  school." ' 

In  Its  story  on  the  Veterans'  Day  patriotic 
program  at  Church  Rock  Elementary  School, 
the  Gallup  Independent  had  run  several  pic- 
tures. Some  showed  drawings  of  soldiers 
holding  guns.  The  sentence  "God  Bless 
America"  was  prominently  displayed  on 
several  drawings. 

Concerning  the  pictures.  Poverty  War  law- 
yer Elrlck  said.  In  his  letter  to  the  principal: 

"It  Is,  Indeed,  unfortunate  that  you  are 
encouraging  these  children  to  glorify  war 
and  all  Its  attendant  Inhumanity.  Likewise, 
It  \t  deplorable  for  you  to  stimulate  the  ex- 
pression of  what  Is,  in  effect,  a  prayer,  in 
vlc'.atlon  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  that 
public  schools  are  to  refrain  from  any  such 
activities."* 

Elrlck  concluded  his  letter  to  the  school 
principal  with  a  threat,  saying: 

"If  you  are  not  willing  to  demonstrate  that 
your  program  Is  a  balanced  presentation,  and 
to  remove  any  hint  of  religious  exercises 
from  the  curriculum,  I  shall  take  whatever 
steps  I  can  to  investigate  the  matter  myself. 
and  if  necessary.  Institute  legal  proceed- 
ings." " 
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Hearing  about  this,  U.S.  Senator  Paul  Fan- 
nin (Arizona  Republican)  expressed  dismay 
ttat  such  characters  as  Elrlck  are  on  federal 
BftTrolls  and  promised  to  do  all  In  his  power 
to  correct  the  situation.  Senator  Fannin 
tried  He  may  have  forestalled  a  Legal  Serv- 
ices lawsuit  against  Chvirch  Rock  Elementary 
Bchool  officials  for  teaching  patriotism  to 
Indian  children;  but  new-leftists  like  Ste- 
ohen  B  Elrlck  are  stlU  on  the  federal  pay- 
rolls running  the  Poverty  War.  They  com- 
pletely control  the  Legal  Services  division. 

Poverty  War  employees,  especially  lawyers 
In  Legal  Services,  have  been  Involved  In  all 
major  revolutionary  violence  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  UjS.  since  the  Poverty  War  be- 
gan. 

In  July,  1967.  a  3-day  Negro  riot  In  New- 
ark. New  Jersey,  left  24  people  killed,  more 
than  660  injured,  more  than  1000  arrested, 
and  more  than  30  mllUon  dollars'  worth  of 
property  destroyed.  The  riot  was  organized, 
incited,  and  led  by  individuals  on  federal 
Poverty  War  payrolls.'  Oliver  Lofton  was  fore- 
most among  the  Poverty  Warriors  who  In- 
cited and  led  the  Newark  riot.  Lofton  (a 
Negro  attorney  who  had  served  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach  In  1961  and  1962)  was  director  of  the 
Newark  Legal  Services  Project  In  1967. 

Lofton  mobilized  the  resources  of  the  New- 
ark Legal  Services  Project  to  defend  persons 
ureeted  for  criminal  conduct  In  connection 
with  the  riot.  His  Poverty  War  lawyers  joined 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU)  ac- 
avlste  to  distribute  leaflets  In  Newsurk.  urging 
all  "witnesses  of  police  brutality"  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  LSP  or  the  ALCU." 

Later,  the  Newark  Legal  Services  Project 
and  the  ACLU  jointly  filed  a  suit  asking  a 
federal  court  to  seize  the  Newark  police  de- 
partment and  turn  It  over  to  a  federal  re- 
ceiver.' 

OEO  In  Washington  gave  the  Newark  Legal 
Services  Project  a  special  award  for  outstand- 
ing performance  of  duty  because  of  Its  work 
In  connection  with  the  Newark  riot.* 

On  December  9.  1967.  Philadelphia  police 
quelled  a  howling  mob  of  some  3500  Negroes 
rioting  at  the  Board  of  Education  building. 
The  Philadelphia  Legal  Services  not  only 
gave  free  legal  representation  to  arrested 
rioters,  out  also  joined  the  new-left  law  firm 
of  Kunstler,  Kunstler,  and  Klnoy  In  filing  a 
suit  demanding  a  federal-court  take-over  of 
the  Philadelphia  police  department.* 

In  Chicago,  Poverty  War  lawyers  have 
trained  students  to  "assert  their  constitu- 
tional rights"  by  striking  against  their  high 
Khools.* 

In  Indianapolis,  Poverty  War  lawyers  have 
distributed  thousands  of  cards  to  "the  poor." 
Instructing  them  In  "the  art  of  non-coopera- 
tion" with  police.* 

In  Oallfomla.  the  Poverty  War's  Legal 
Bervtces  (known  as  C^lfornla  Rural  Legal 
Assistance)  has  aided  the  dangerous,  revolu- 
tionary activities  of  United  Farm  Workers, 
which  was  organized,  with  communist  help, 
by  Oesar  CJhavez.* 

On  September  15,  1970,  New  Orleans  police 
raided  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Combat  Fascism  (NCCF).  a  pro- 
communist.  Black  Panther  front  specializ- 
ing In  advocating  the  murder  ofTpolIce  of- 
flcers.  Robert  Glass,  a  Legal  Services  lawyer, 
was  In  the  headquarters  when  It  was  raided. 
He  Invoked  his  "client-lawyer"  relationship 
with  the  NCCF.  and  refused  to  answer  police 
questions.  Later,  the  New  Orleans  Legal  Serv- 
ices represented  12  of  the  NCCF  militants 
who  were  charged  with  attempted  murder. 
»Mault.  and  other  felonies — despite  the  fact 
mentioned  before,  that  Poverty  War  lawyers 
are  supposed  to  give  legal  aid  only  to  the 
Vxrr  In  non-criminal  cases." 

In  1970,  a  New  Orleans  Legal  Services  law- 
yer was  attorhey  of  record  defending  SDS 
Mmonstrators   charged    with   crimes."   SDS 
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(Students  for  a  Democratic  Society)  la  a 
communist-controlled  organization  which  Is 
trying  to  foment  guerrilla  warfare  and  vio- 
lent revolution  In  the  United  States.  It  Is 
composed  largely  of  whites  from  prosperous 
families. 

The  New  Orleans  Legal  Services  tried  to 
force  Louisiana  State  Unlverstly  to  permit 
circulation  on  campus  of  a  pornographic  un- 
derground newspaper  (a  recent  copy  of  which 
contains,  among  other  Indecencies,  a  nude 
cartoon  of  President  Nixon)  ."> 

In  the  fall  of  1970.  Richard  Buckley,  di- 
rector of  the  New  Orleans  Legal  Services, 
resigned.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  made  a  pub- 
lic statement  that  "Legal  Services  exist  for 
the  redistribution  of  wealth  and  power."  "> 

In  Tulare,  CaUfomla,  LSP  published  a 
booklet  entitled  Know  Your  Welfare  Rights. 
From  the  booklet: 

"If  you  don't  want  to  work,  there  Is  no 
good  reason  why  welfare  can  force  you  to 
work,  no  matter  what  your  [social  welfare] 
worker  says."  " 

In  late  1970,  It  became  public  knowledge 
that  Poverty  War  lawyers  In  Los  Angeles  had 
been  representing  state  employees  whose 
salarlee  ranged  up  to  $15,000  a  year." 

In  Atlantic  City,  LSP  filed  a  federal  suit, 
on  behalf  of  Negro  militants,  challenging  a 
New  Jersey  narcotics  law  which  requires 
narcotics  addicts  or  users  to  register  with 
the  police.* 

In  Dallas,  a  Poverty  War  lawyer,  Ed  Polk — 
hired,  ostensibly,  to  counsel  the  poor  In  Dal- 
las— traveled  100  miles  to  sue  a  school  board 
In  Tyler,  Texas,  because  a  Negro  girl  had  not 
been  selected  as  valedictorian  In  a  high  school 
where  most  of  the  students  were  white.  Polk 
based  his  suit  (which  was  financed  by  fed- 
eral taxpayers)  on  the  ridiculous  allegation 
that  the  school  board  had  deliberately  low- 
ered the  girl's  grades  to  keep  her  from  being 
at  the  head  of  her  class.* 

Ed  Polk  also  represented  Brent  Stein,  son 
of  a  prosperous  Dallas  merchant.  Stein  bad 
been  arrested  and  charged  for  publishing  and 
distributing  the  vilely  obscene  Underground 
Notes.  Frank  Jones  (then  deputy  director  of 
the  Office  of  Legal  Services  in  Washington) 
specifically  defended  this  use  of  tax  money 
In  the  Poverty  War.  saying: 

"It  seems  to  me  that's  the  kind  of  activity 
necessary  to  Insure  this  kind  of  publication 
for  the  poor."  " 

Taxpayers'  money  should  be  used  to  In- 
sure the  distribution  of  semi-literate,  porno- 
graphic trash  to  poor  people?  What  a  sick 
mind! 

People  with  sick  minds  tire  bent  on  destroy- 
ing everything  decent  In  our  society;  and 
they  are  doing  It  with  our  tax  money,  vmder 
the  guise  of  fighting  poverty.  We  ought  to 
force  Congress  to  abolish  the  Legal  Services 
Program  and  the  so-oelled  Poverty  War  that 
spawned  It. 

FOOTNOTEa 
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[From  Barron's,  Feb.  8,  1971) 

Abovk  thx  Law?  The  Lxgal  Skbyicks  Pao- 

OKAK  Has  Indictbi)  Itsklf 

"I/egal  services  program — This  program  will 
continue  to  offer  legal  aid  to  people  un»ble 
to  afford  such  services.  In  1970,  approximate- 
ly 2,000  legal  services  lawyers  handled  an 
estimated  900,000  cases  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
through  268  field  projects  utilizing  900  lo- 
cations. This  program  provides  three  types  of 
legal  assistance:  (1)  direct,  legal  advice  and 
representation  In  Individual  cases;  (2)  edu- 
cation concerning  legal  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities; and  (3)  Improvement  of  the  legal 
system  to  make  It  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor.  This  program  will  be  con- 
tinued at  the  1971  level." 

One  thousand,  one  hundred  twelve  pages 
of  closely  packed  tables  and  text,  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1972  will 
never  pop  up  on  the  best-seller  lists.  Yet 
a  determined  reader  of  who-done-lts  might 
peruse  the  volume  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
For  the  section  cited  above — which  falls  un- 
der the  general  heading  "Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Community  development  pro- 
grams," pp.  100-101 — la  a  dead  giveaway  on 
where  at  least  one  bureaucratic  body  Is  bur- 
led. Despite  the  bland  Innocence  of  the  de- 
scription, OEO'B  Legal  Services  Program  late- 
ly has  acquired  a  very  bad  name  Indeed. 
LSP'B  director  and  his  deputy  were  fired  last 
November  for  "being  either  unable  or  un- 
willing" to  carry  out  official  policy.  California 
Rural  Legal  Assistance  Inc.,  one  of  the 
largest  federally  financed  bodies  of  the  kind, 
BO  grossly  abused  Its  authority  as  to  evoke 
an  angry  veto  by  Governor  Ronald  Reagan 
over  Its  further  funding.  Last  week,  m  a 
move  which  the  Governor's  mansion  prompt- 
ly labeled  a  phase-out,"  Washington  agreed 
to  extend  the  life  of  CRLA  for  only  six 
months  more,  and  to  appoint  a  blue-ribbon 
body  to  Investigate  Its  activities. 

Probers  (In  the  Golden  State  and  else- 
where) needn't  look  far  for  compelling 
evidence  of  non-feasance,  misfeasance  and 
malfeasance.  Though  lacking  subpoena 
powers,  and  with  a  deadline  to  meet,  Shirley 
Schelbla.  our  Washington  correspondent, 
nearly  three  years  ago  (Barron's  March  4, 
1968),  blew  the  whistle  on  the  poverty 
lawyers'  deep  Involvement  In  the  1967  Newark 
riots,  a  scandalous  affair  which  an  Essex 
County  grand  jury  soon  afterward  detailed. 
Since  then,  throughout  the  U.S.  has  come  one 
equally  damning  indictment  after  another. 
From  the  readily  available  facts.  Including 
eyewitness  accounts  and  a  mass  of  sworn 
testimony,  the  ugly  truth  has  emerged.  Staff 
of  the  Lc^al  Services  Program — by  provoking 
litigation,  engaging  In  harrassment,  defend- 
ing Ineligible  clients  and  taking  criminal 
cases — time  and  again  has  violated  profes- 
sional ethics  and  broken  the  law.  Under  the 
banner  of  justice  for  the  poor,  the  agency 
has  mobilized  a  cadre  of  political  activists, 
who,  at  taxpayers'  exp>ense,  have  sys- 
tematically aided  and  abetted  groups  the 
avowed  aim  of  which  Is  to  undermine  or  over- 
throw the  U.S.  government.  In  the  land  of 
opportunity — and  the  wonderland  of  OEO — 
even  revolutionaries  seem  to  rate  a  helping 
band. 

That  may  not  have  been  official  policy  back 
In  the  mld-Slxtles,  heyday  of  the  Oreat 
Society,  when,  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  High  Court  Jus- 
tice Abe  Fortas  and  other  dlstlngulatied 
jurists,  the  Legal  Services  Program  was 
launched.  From  $27  million  In  fiscal  '67.  LSP's 
budget  has  shot  up  to  the  current  $61  mil- 
lion, enough,  as  the  Appendix  Indicates,  to 
put  2.000  attorneys  In  the  field  and  shoxilder 
a  1.2  mllUon  case  load.  While  most  of  the 
latter  Is  routine,  Involving  divorce,  housing 
or  welfare.  LSP  militancy  has  mounted  apace. 
Three  years  ago  the  program  director  was 
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quoted  as  saying:  "We  either  make  the  lejal 
system  work  fairly  for  poor  people — and  ma  te 
them  believe  it  does — or  our  cities  will  oe 
burned  down  from  the  fires  ignited  by  a 
"brooding  sense  of  injustice.'"  Late  in  19(9. 
the  Senate,  outraged  at  recurrent  complaints 
about  the  agency's  tactics,  approved  a  bill  to 
give  state  governors  veto  power  over  lej  al 
servicee  projects  (the  House  unfortimau  ly 
failed  to  concxir ) .  More  aware  of  the  dangi  rs 
than  its  predecessor,  the  Nixon  Administia- 
tlon  proposes  to  "regionalize"  LSP  and  oth<r- 
wlse  to  blunt  its  radical  thrust.  Last  fill 
OEX>  even  nerved  Itself  to  dismiss  two  t>p 
officials  for  aanctioning  what  amounted  [to 
bureaucratic  lawlessness. 

For  LSP  personnel,  the  record  suggests, 
tend  to  be  advocates  in  more  ways  than  oae. 
Ami^e  documentation  on  this  score  appears 
in  a  thoroughgoing  study  and  evaluation Jof 
California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  lac. 
(CRLA) ,  recently  made  public  by  the  Golden 
State's  OEO.  The  study  quotes  a  CRLA  st 
attorney  who  let  it  be  known  that  "he  wtes 
looking  for  a  woman  welfare  recipient  wpo 
had  been  requested  to  take  a  polygraph  exafti- 
Inatlon  by  the  County  District  Attorne;r's 
office  80  that  they  could  take  legal  actloi." 
In  8Uiother  case,  the  CRLA  local  office  at  El 
Centro  reportedly  solicited  clients  to  brlig 
complaints  against  feed  lots  in  the  Imper  al 
VaUey.  In  a  CRLA  inspired  suit  allegedly 
brought  by  16  Indians  against  a  local  auto 
dealer,  15  of  the  ao-called  plaintiffs  denied 
in  depositions  that  they  were  seeking  le^  al 
redress. 

Besides  engaging  in  barratry  and  other  u  i- 
ethlcal  practices,  CRIjA,  according  to  t  le 
California  OEO,  has  violated  the  conditio  as 
of  Its  funding  tmd  overstepped  legal  bounds. 
Despite  stipulations  that  It  represent  or  ly 
the  indigent,  CRLA  allegedly  has  taken  up 
the  cudgels  for  plaintiffs  with  substantial  n  et 
worth.  Contrary  to  law — and  heated  denliJs 
by  poverty  lawyers — the  evaluation  stuly 
cites  17  Instances  in  which  the  latter  serv;d 
as  attorneys  of  record  In  criminal  proceej- 
Ings.  As  to  ideology,  the  thrust  Is  clear.  Oie 
observer  noted:  "The  federally  funded  CRl.A 
has  become  virtually  counsel  to  the  Unlt?d 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee  (Cesir 
Chavez).  The  CRLA's  lawyers  turn  up  at 
UFWOC  rallies.  At  the  El  Centro  office, 
CRLA  funds  are  used  to  purchase  poster 
board  for  making  picket  placards.  And  a  po  or 
woman  who  Is  sued  by  the  UFWOC  for  dar- 
ing to  oppose  Cesar  Chavez  gets  a  cold  shoi  1- 
der  when  she  seeks  legal  help  from  CRU  ." 

Commitment  to  social  change  has  led  UIP 
down  some  strange  and  violent  paths.  After 
a  searching  inquiry  Into  "the  civil  dlstura- 
ances  in  Newark  during  the  period  from  Ju  ly 
13  through  July  18,  1967,"  a  grand  Jury  hid 
some  sJiocklng  things  to  say  about  the  co  i- 
duct  of  that  city's  Legal  Services  Project. 
Concerning  the  homicides  that  occurred  — 
25  people  were  killed  In  the  riots — "mui;h 
vital  information  was  made  available  reluc- 
tantly and  only  after  many  requests."  A 
number  of  affidavits  taken  and  finally  sua- 
pUed  by  LSP  were  unsigned.  Some  witnesses 
"denied  in  whole  or  in  part  having  male 
statements  attributed  to  them,"  while  oth«rs 
repudiated  prior  statements  In  subseque  it 
testimony.  With  respect  to  one  homlclc  e, 
"certain  statements,  later  repudiated,  were 
widely  circulated  by  extremist  groups  along 
with  photographs  of  the  victim's  body  whli  !h 
had  been  taken  by  photographers  engaged  '  )y 
the  Newark  Legal  Services  Project.  These 
photographs  showed  the  body  during  tlie 
embalming  process,  a  fact  ignored  or  disre- 
garded, but  which  .  .  .  (was)  well  calciilatsd 
to  Inflame  the  minds  of  those  pxpoeed  to 
them." 

Since  then,  LSP  attorneys  repeatedly  ha^e 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  murderous  and 
revolutionary  Black  Panthers.  Last  winter 
the  23-member  board  of  directors  of  the  Ber- 
keley   (Calif.)    Neighborhood   Legal   Services 
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Project  (funded  by  OEO)  passed  a  resolution 
supporting  "the  Black  Panther  party  in  their 
efforts  for  liberation  of  the  Black  and  all 
oppressed  people  of  this  country."  Last  sum- 
mer a  McDonald's  (hamburgers)  franchisee 
In  Multnomah  County,  Oreg.,  won  a  court  In- 
junction against  harassment  of  customers 
and  picketing  of  the  premises  by  Black  Pan- 
thers angered  at  his  rejection  of  their  extor- 
tionate demands;  the  Panthers  were  repre- 
sented by  LSP  counsel.  In  New  Orleans,  the 
National  Committee  to  Combat  Fascism 
(which  has  close  ties  to  the  Black  Panthers) 
set  up  headquarters  In  a  building  on  St. 
Thomas  Street,  which  it  proceeded  to  sand- 
bag and  fortify.  When  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty sought  eviction,  three  lawyers  from  the 
New  Orleans  Legal  Assistance  Corp.  (NOLAC) 
sprang  to  the  defense.  Moreover,  according 
to  Columnists  Evans  and  Novak  (whose 
forthright  reporting.  If  they're  not  careful, 
may  lose  them  some  leftwlng  friends) ,  one 
NOLAC  lawyer  was  at  NCCF  headquarters 
the  night  it  was  raided  by  the  police,  while 
'NOLAC  attorneys  represented  NCCF  mem- 
bers at  ball  reduction  hearings  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  one  day  after  the  criminal  informa- 
tion against  them  was  filed — a  direct  viola- 
tion of  federal  law." 

For  choosing  to  Ignore  such  scandalous 
lapses,  the  LSP  director  and  his  deputy  lost 
their  Jobs,  an  action  which  knee-jerk  liber- 
als, in  and  outside  of  Congress,  loudly  de- 
plored. We  hall  it  as  one  of  the  few  signs 
of  common  sense  and  courage  to  emerge 
from  an  agency  which  has  never  been  dis- 
tinguished for  either,  and  stUl  has  a  good 
deal  of  sotil-searchlng  to  do.  Even  In  response 
to  need,  tax-supported  assistance  to  the 
poor — like  any  form  of  government  sub- 
sidy— leaves  us  cold,  but  It  probably  won't 
destroy  the  Republic  Shouldn't  that  be  the 
minimum  condition  for  federal  funding? 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  18,  1971) 
Wide     Bipartisan     Support:      Independent 

Legal  Aid  Corporation  To  Be  Proposed  in 

New  Bnx 

(By  John  P.  MacKenzie) 

A  bill  to  take  the  embattled  nationwide 
legal  services  program  "out  of  politics" — 
and  beyond  the  control  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration— win  be  Introduced  today  with  wide 
bipartisan   support. 

Without  waiting  any  longer  for  the  admln- 
Isratlon's  overdue  proposal,  the  bill's  spon- 
sors call  for  an  independent,  federally  funded 
National  Legal  Services  Corp.  to  manage  the 
program  now  handled  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

The  bill's  preamble  declares  that  there 
must  be  "no  political  Interference"  with  de- 
livery of  legal  help  to  persons  who  cannot 
afford  it. 

Modeled  after  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  the  legal  services  body  would 
operate  free  of  the  veto  power  of  state  gov- 
ernors that  has  figured  in  the  major  poverty 
law  battles  of  recent  years. 

The  new  firm  would  Issue  grants  to  local 
legal  services  programs  without  restrictions, 
favored  by  some  administrations  officials, 
against  broad  class  action  lawsuits  or  suits 
against  state  government  officials  seeking 
more  equal  treatment  for  the  poor. 

Poverty  lawyers  would  still  be  bound  by 
ethical  standards  set  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  but  they  would  not  be  limited 
to  civil  cases  as  under  existing  law.  No  Income 
level  for  eligibility  would  be  set,  but  the  bill 
would  require  programs  to  serve  the  neediest 
first  and  aim  for  the  most  economical  ways  to 
encourage  "peaceful  resolution  of  grievances." 

The  corporation's  19-member  board  wovild 
include  only  five  members  chosen  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  would 
name  one  director,  six  would  be  top  officers 
of  major  bar  organizations,  six  would  repre- 
sent poverty  lawyers  and  the  "client  com- 
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munlty,"  and  one  would  be  the  executive  dl. 
rector. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  include  liberaU  who 
are  angry  at  White  House  concessions  to 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  over  a  major  California 
program  and  mlddle-of-the-roaders  who  feel 
the  President  should  be  relieved  of  a  political 
headache.  It  is  not  yet  supported  by  key  leg. 
Islators  who  are  concerned  about  the  pro- 
jected splitting  up  of  OEO. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  12,  1971] 

OEO  Not  REScmNc  Law  iNSTrrun 

(By  Fred  Barnes) 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  keeping  alive 
the  embattled  Urban  Law  Institute  through 
a  direct  grant  of  funds. 

"There  is  simply  no  truth  to  speculation 
that  we  are  planning  to  fund  the  institute 
directly,  rather  than  through  a  university," 
OEO  director  Frank  Carluccl  said  yesterday. 

He  indicated  that  ULI  would  not  be  able  to 
carry  out  its  program  of  reforming  the  proc- 
ess of  legal  education  without  "the  necessary 
law  school  cooperation  and  sponsorship." 
Thus,  he  said,  direct  funding  of  the  in- 
stitute "would  not  be  feasible." 

Since  It  was  founded  2V^  years  ago  as  a 
private,  nonprofit  organization,  ULI  has 
operated  under  the  sponsorship  of  George 
Washington  University  law  school.  More  than 
81  million  In  OEO  funds  has  been  channeled 
through  GW  to  the  institute. 

GW  LINK  TO  END 

However,  Dean  Robert  Kramer  announced 
recently  that  the  law  school  would  need  its 
sponsorship  of  ULI  July  1.  The  Institute's 
current  funding  runs  out  June  30. 

Kramer  has  contended  the  university 
shouldn't  be  Involved  In  "the  direct  practice 
of  law"  and  that  the  institute  "was  evolving 
into  a  large  public  interest  law  firm  over 
which  the  university  has  no  control." 

But,  some  supp>orters  of  ULI  have  argued 
that  the  university  decided  to  drop  the  in- 
stitute because  It  has  filed  a  series  of  con- 
troversial lawsuits,  including  a  court  chal- 
lenge of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission's recent  decision  to  renew  the  broad- 
cast license  of  WMAL-TV. 

The  suits  grew  out  of  the  institute's 
"clinical"  approach  to  legal  education  which 
permits  law  students  to  learn  by  participat- 
ing in  a  variety  of  public  Interest  legal  oases. 
Most  of  the  suits  have  been  on  behalf  of 
p>oor  persons  and  minority  groups. 

ULI's  chief  function,  however,  has  been 
to  open  new  areas  for  the  law  school  cur- 
riculum at  OW  which  would  make  legal 
education  more  relevant  to  blacks  and  mem- 
bers, of  other  minority  groups.  The  Idea  was 
that  the  new  courses  could  serve  as  a  model 
for  law  schools  across  the  country. 

FACtTLTT   VOTE  SLATED 

Jean  Camper  Cahn,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute, has  said  that  ULI  must  close  its 
doors  unless  GW  officials  reverse  their  de- 
cision. Even  direct  funding  from  OEO  would 
not  be  a  viable  alternative,  she  said,  and  no 
other  law  school  in  the  Washington  area  ap- 
pears willing  to  take  over  sponsorship. 

The  institute's  flickering  hopes  for  survival 
now  appiear  to  lie  in  a  proposed  vote  of  the 
law  school  faculty  on  whether  Kramer  was 
correct  in  abandoning  ULI.  Prof.  J.  Reld 
Hambrick,  who  teaches  tax  law,  plans  to  call 
for  the  vote. 

While  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  institute 
would  not  be  binding  on  GW  officials,  Kram- 
er has  said  he  would  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  any  faculty  recommendation.  The 
law  school  has  40  full-time  faculty  members. 

Among  the  other  suprporters  of  the  in- 
stitute are  constimer  sidvocate  Ralph  Nader, 
23  attorneys  from  various  Washington  public 
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..t,rtBt  law  firms  and  John  W.  Douglas, 
S^Tent  Tf  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association^ 

rprom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
'  Mar.  20,  19711 

Urban  Law  Institute 
QTR-  Recent  editorial  concern  regarding  the 
r^ee  Washington  University's  decision  to 
^don  sponsorship  of  the  Urban  Law  In- 
«S  (UU)  warrants  some  rebuttal  from 
th^  favoring  this  action.  The  original  In- 
«M  of  the  ULI  was  to  service  the  needs  and 
mterest  of  the  genuinely  poor.  The  actual 
%Zse  taken  by  the  ULI  became  grossly  In- 
consistent with  these  objectives.  Instead  the 
^Tchose  a  course  paraUel  with  the  Neigh- 
borhood  Legal  Services  Agencies— select  per- 
secution of  business  or  government  groups 
and  even  individuals  arbitrarily  deemed 
socially  undesirable  or  as  not  supporting  cer- 
tain liberal  philosophies  and  practices 
espoused  by  these  groups. 

Many  businesses  and  Investments,  acquired 
through  years  of  sacrifice,  diligence  and  In- 
eenulty— not  so  long  ago  respected  ingredi- 
ents of  the  American  way  of  life— have  been 
ruthlessly  destroyed  and  driven  into  dis- 
repute and  bankruptcy  through  frequently 
senseless  legal  actions  instigated  as  a  part  of 
the  soclo-legallstic  field  trip  experimenta- 
tions by  ULI  law  students.  The  much- 
heralded  precepts  of  fairness  and  Impartiality 
are  quickly  forgotten  by  these  saviours  of  our 
poor  when  blindly  destroying  with  imagined 
righteousness  whatever  Idealoglcal  dragon 
myth  their  professorial  mentors  designate. 
As  a  consequence  we  now  witness  the  prev- 
alent Judicial  farce  where  courts  are  en- 
cumbered by  ever-growing,  costly  and  time- 
consuming  suits  and  legal  actions  of  little 
or  no  consequence. 

The  once  genuinely  poor  have  been  re- 
placed by  the  not-so-poor,  and  legal  aid  se- 
lection criteria  have  become  demoted  to  per- 
sonalized services  based  on  race  or  whatever 
minority  attributes  or  stations  are  in  vogue 
at  any  particular  time.  In  many  cases  suits 
were  instigated  and  profitably  settled  not  on 
merit  or  even  social  Justice  considerations 
but  purely  through  the  fact  that  those 
chosen  as  recipients  of  free  legal  aid  are  nat- 
urally Inclined  and  ever  ready  to  pursue  any 
and  all  Imaginable  claims  up  through  the 
highest  tribunals.  Simple  statistical  consid- 
erations imply  that  sooner  or  later  they  will 
win  a  few  or,  if  not,  force  the  opposition, 
which  must  naturally  pay  for  these  legal 
rituals,  to  concede  and  settle  through 
economic  necessity. 

The  best  Illustrations  are  perhaps  found 
In  the  recent  proliferation  of  tenant  rent 
strike  instigations.  Tom  screens,  or  broken 
windows,  although  usually  tenant  caused, 
are  now  grounds  for  tenant  rent  strikes  and 
serious  criminal  charges  against  property 
owners  In  our  Nation's  Capital.  Frequently 
Jury  trials  are  scheduled  by  our  legal  aid 
missionaries.  Needless  to  say,  by  the  time 
these  cases  come  up  for  trial  the  property 
owners  frequently  have  long  since  lost  their 
buildings  through  foreclosure. 

The  overall  economic  consequences  are  ap- 
palling. No  serious  Investor  will  now  risk 
building  much  needed  Inner-clty  housing 
unless  through  some  government  dole,  lend- 
ers flatly  refuse  to  provide  mortgage  funds 
for  inner  city  rental  unit  construction,  tax 
paying  property  owners  are  abandoning 
sound  structures,  many  of  which  could  be 
ideal  candidates  for  economically  feasible 
renovations,  and  the  nation's  taxpayers  are 
paying  for  the  many  FHA  insured  projects 
going  bankrupt. 

There  Is  of  coiirse  one  happy  side  to  this 
calamity;  the  legal  profession  through  free 
legal  aid  has  effected  a  foolproof  method  of 
generating  not-so-free  legal   business. 

Kazys  K.  Skirpa. 
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I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  6.  1971] 
Grant  Used  To  Train  Laymen  as  Legal  Ad- 
visers ON  Rights 
(By  Martin  Weil) 
Montgomery   County    activist   J.   Brtnton 
DllUngliam  is  helping  to  operate  a  "Peoples 
Law    Institute"    here   on    a   salary   provided 
through   the   federally   funded   Pilot   Police 
District  Project. 

Dillingham  said  he  conceived  the  institute 
as  a  way  to  train  nonlawyers  as  "legal  coun- 
selors" who  cap  give  advice  in  such  areas  as 
welfare,  students  and  tenant  rights. 

Once-a-week  classes  taught  without  pay  by 
practicing  lawyers  are  now  under  way  at  the 
Adams  School  in  Juvenile  and  landlord  and 
tenant  law,  and  at  1724  S  St.  NW  in  domestic 
relations  and  street  law  ("demonstration  ne- 
gotiations, street  hassles.") 

Dillingham,  27,  who  said  the  Institute  Is 
now  his  main  activity,  has  been  involved  in 
numerous  demonstrations  and  controversies 
in  Montgomery  County. 

He  was  convicted  there  in  1969  on  an  ob- 
scenity charge  after  selUng  an  issue  of  The 
Washington  Free  Press  as  a  test  case.  The 
conviction  was  overturned  last  July  on  ap- 
peal. 

Last  September,  the  Bethesda  resident  was 
defeated  in  the  Democratic  primary  for  sher- 
iff. 

Dillingham's  $50  weekly  salary  comes  from 
the  Pilot  District  Project  through  a  contract 
with  Special  Approaches  In  Juvenile  Services 
(SAJA),  the  law  institute's  parent  organi- 
zation. 

Under  the  contract,  the  organization  is  to 
receive  up  to  $16,000  to  provide  certain  youth 
and  community  services.  The  law  Institute  is 
one  of  the  programs  set  up  iinder  the  con- 
tract. 

Pilot  District  Project  funds  provide  all  of 
the  Law  Institute's  support,  according  to  Wil- 
liam W.  Treanor,  director  of  special  ap- 
proaches. 

The  Pilot  District  Project  itself  was  set  up 
in  1968  as  an  experiment  In  police-com- 
munity relations  in  the  inner  city's  third 
police  district.  Marion  Barry  Jr.,  heads  the 
citizen  board  of  the  project,  which  received  a 
$1.4  million  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
grant  to  fund  its  programs.  The  grant  ex- 
pires April  30. 

As  part  of  its  contract  with  the  pilot  proj- 
ect, special  approaches  Is  called  on  "to  edu- 
cate .  .  .  young  p>eople  concerning  the  legal 
problems  they  encounter  and  the  legal  serv- 
ices available  .  .  ." 

A  Wednesday  night  course  on  Juvenile  law, 
taught  by  Roarke  M.  Reed,  steff  attorney  for 
the  Public  Defender  Service  here,  began  Feb. 
17  with  about  25  students,  many  of  them 
youth  counselors. 

Also  under  way,  or  soon  to  begin  announce- 
ments say,  are  institute  courses  dealing  with 
"legal  problems  of  the  poor,  blacks,  youth 
(and)  political  activists,"  such  as  street  law, 
students'  rights,  women's  law  and  military 
and  draft  law. 

According  to  its  mimeographed  announce- 
ments, the  institute  aims  to  make  more  ef- 
fective iise  of  the  small  group  of  "move- 
ment" lawyers  here  by  "creating  paraprofes- 
sional  aides  capable  of  doing  nontechnical 
work." 

The  Institute  may  also  hold  courses  for 
lawyers  and  law  students  In  areas  not  cov- 
ered by  the  traditional  law  curriculum,  such 
as  "drug  law,"  its  directors  said. 

Courses  will  show  ways  of  protecting  peo- 
ple "from  the  law  as  well  as  by  the  law,"  Dil- 
lingham added. 

After  setting  up  the  institute,  with  head- 
quarters at  1724  S  St.  NW,  Dillingham  Is  still 
active  in  its  organization  and  In  seeking  fu- 
ture source  of  funding.  He  Is  not  an  attor- 
ney, and  does  not  teach  any  courses. 

A  second  program  supported  by  the  Pilot 
DUtrict  Project  through  Treanor's  office  Is 
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the  People's  Job  Co-op,  whose  director,  Sha- 
ron Grant,  calls  It  the  "freak  alternative  to 
regrular  employment  agencies." 

Miss  Grant,  whose  $60  weekly  salary  also 
comes  from  the  Pilot  Project  contract,  said 
the  co-op  Is  to  provide  Jobs  for  such  per- 
sons as  those  "with  long  hair  .  .  .  (and)  who 
don't  want  to  work  at  Jobs  where  they  com- 
promise themselves." 

Runaway  House,  which  offers  temporary 
shelter  away  from  home  for  persons  under 
18,  also  receives  some  funds  from  the  Pilot 
District  Project  through  the  agency. 

The  grant  helps  pay  the  salary  of  David 
Oespass,  who  acts  as  codlrector  of  the  Peoples 
Law  Institute  and  legal  director  for  SAJA.  It 
also  supports  several  other  projects  to  aid 
street  youths. 


QUARTERBACK  JACK  KEMP  CALLS 
RIGHT  SIGNAL  IN  ASKING  RAIL- 
PAX  FUNDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  be  on  the  team  of  Members  sup- 
porting the  joint  resolution  which  will 
be  proposed  tomorrow  by  our  good  friend 
and  very  able  colleague,  U.S.  Represent- 
ative Jack  F.  Kemp. 

The  resolution  will  request  additional 
funds  for  Railpax,  which,  if  granted,  will 
point  the  way  toward  including  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  the  system,  along  with 
other  bypassed  metropolitan  areas. 

As  the  Plain  Dealer  said  editorially 
yesterday,  "QB  Kemp  Calls  Right 
Signal,"  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  very  wise  proposal  of  his: 
QB  Kemp  Calls  Right  Signal 
U.S.  Rep.  Jack  F.  Kemp,  R-N.Y.,  former 
quarterback  for  the  Buffalo  Bills,  wUl  In- 
troduce a  measure  in  the  House  this  week 
which  has  more  substance  and  less  emotion 
than  most  reaction  to  the  rail  passenger 
service  routes  set  up  by  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corp.  (Railpax) . 

Kemp  asks  some  $290  million  more  In  cap- 
ital for  Railpax  and  also  wants  a  change  In 
the  guarantee  which  a  community,  a  state  or 
a  group  of  states  would  have  to  make  to 
RaUpax  against  losses  if  rail  service  were 
to  be  restored  where  Railpax  has  cut  it  off 
after  May  1. 

Congress  gave  Railpax  only  $40  million  in 
funds  for  organizational  and  initial  opera- 
tions. It  also  authorized  loans  to  Railpax  up 
to  $100  mlUion  for  acquisition  of  new  roUing 
stock,  for  facility  Improvements  and  other 
corporate  purposes;  it  also  guaranteed  loans 
up  to  $200  million  to  participating  railroads. 
In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Railpax 
operation  and  the  complex  details  and  fi- 
nancial accounting  with  participating  rail- 
roads, the  original  allotment  by  Congress 
appears  meager. 

It  also  is  possible  that  asking  a  deprived 
area  to  agree  to  guarantee  two-thirds  of  the 
money  lost  in  restored  rail  service  Is  too 
high;  Kemp  suggests  that  33%  would  be 
a  more  equitable  figure. 

Kemp's  proposal  came  out  of  the  meeting 
here  of  delegates  from  five  states — Indiana, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York — who  were  interested  in  getting  rail 
passenger  service  in  their  areas  restored  to 
the  Railpax  outline  which  is  a  starting  point 
In  the  campaign  to  save  that  mode  of  trans- 
portation,   if    possible.    In    particular,    the 
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"water-level"  Chicago-New  York  route  wlklch 
goes  through  Cleveland  is  what  the  deleg  ites 
to  the  conference  called  by  Ohio's  Gov.  Jahn 
J.  OlUlgan  want  to  save. 

While  such  an  aim  Is  natural  for  the  ipe- 
ciflc  Interest  of  the  commimitles  Invofved 
sJong  the  route,  the  hard  fact  Is  that 
route  has  been  a  consistent  money-l(^er. 
Another  hard  fact  Is  that  Rallpaz  Is  goln; ;  to 
start  Its  reduced  scheduling  on  May  1.  Indig- 
nation and  protests  because  certain  cl|tles 
have  been  b3rpassed  at  the  start  are  of]  no 
value.  Kemp's  Idea  to  give  Rail  pax  ittore 
money  and  also  make  it  a  little  easier!  for 
the  have-notn  to  get  bade  In  the  rail  g^me 
makes  more  sense. 


LIGHTNING  WAR 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV:^ 
Monday.  April  5.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Tijery 
interesting  book  has  been  written  on  the 
concept  of  lightning  war.  Wa&hingjton 
Report  of  February  8,  1971  carried  a 
short  synopsis  of  some  of  the  thoughts 
contained  in  this  work,  entitled  Alter  la- 
tive  to  Armageddon,  which  I  would  like 
to  Insert  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  book  is  that  the 
best  method  of  maintaining  peace  at 
levels  of  possible  conflict  short  of  cem  ;ral 
nuclear  war  is  to  have  the  mlUtary  ca- 
pability to  retaliate  swiftly  and  decisively 
against  enemy  aggression.  This  appro  ich 
to  the  lower  levels  of  conflict  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  current  doctrine]  of 
fighting  protracted  and  indecisive  wtars 
against  an  enemy  whose  strategy  la  to 
prolong  the  war  in  order  to  achieve  ylc- 
tory  with  inferior  forces. 

Instead  of  drawing  out  the  conflici  in 
an  area  where  we  maintain  escalatfon 
dominance,  the  higher  the  level  of  con- 
flict the  greater  the  advantage  we  fen- 
joy,  our  capability  to  achieve  a  quick  de- 
cision Is  employed  at  the  outset,  brin^g 
the  war  to  a  successftil  conclusion  in  tthe 
shortest  period  of  time.  This  approach  to 
war  is  not  only  far  superior  to  the  liro- 
tracted  manner  of  conflict  In  termi  of 
the  economic,  psychological,  and  diplo- 
matic aspects  of  war,  but  it  is  also  jthe 
most  humane. 

If  the  United  States  had  utilizedi  its 
superior  capabilities  to  eliminate  jthe 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  ability  to 
go  on  waging  war  in  1965,  1966,  1$67, 
1968.  1969,  or  1970  the  war  would  hot 
be  continuing  in  1971.  It  is  the  length  of 
the  battle  which  has  resulted  In  the 
staggering  number  of  deaths  in  South- 
east Asia.  It  is  continuing  indecisive  con- 
flict over  a  long  period  of  time  which 
mounts  the  casualty  figures  higher  ind 
higher. 

An  analogy  might  be  drawn  here  u^ng 
the  difference  between  a  first  rolmd 
knockout  in  boxing  or  a  15-round  blood 
bath  where  the  fighters  cut  each  oliier 
to  pieces.  The  lightning  blow  shatters  the 
enemy's  capability  to  carry  on  the  war 
and  he  stops  fighting  while  the  protraoted 
campaign  using  blows  below  the  level  of 
knockout  never  carries  the  enemy  to  that 
point  where  It  is  no  longer  possible  ifor 
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him  to  continue  waging  the  war.  The  war 
drags,  the  scars  of  battle  mount,  and 
time  without  a  decision  is  time  with  con- 
tinued conflict. 

I  have  personally  read  this  book  and 
would  recommend  it  for  some  of  the 
novel  ideas  which  it  contains  concerning 
short,  swift,  and  successful  wars. 

The  article  follows : 

Lightning  Wab:  The  Lesson  Prom  thz 
Middle  East 

(Editob's  note. — The  logic  of  this  Report 
Is  based  up>on  that  of  the  recent  book  Alterna- 
tive to  Armageddon  (Rutgers  University 
Press,  $9.00)  authored  by  Generals  I.  D. 
White  (U.S_A.)  ahd  Hasso  von  Manteuffel 
(Germany)  and  Col.  Wesley  W.  Yale,  (U.S.A.) . 
all  retired  military  but  active  In  the  research 
field.  General  Lyman  Lemnltzer.  recent  Su- 
preme Commander,  Allies  Forces,  Europe, 
wrote  the  Forward. 

For  the  first  time  In  literature.  Alterna- 
tive analyzes  the  command  methods  of  fa- 
mous Blitz  leaders  and  their  lmp>act  on  past 
and  future  warfare.  Primarily,  the  book  ad- 
vocates a  prompt  change  from  the  philoso- 
phy of  wars  of  attrition  to  the  decisiveness 
promised  by  air  mobility.) 

In  a  period  of  waning  American  geo-politi- 
cal Influence  and  military  strength,  the  Mid- 
dle East  situation  presents  potentially  the 
most  critical  challenge  In  the  U.S.  history, 
while  offering  a  lesson  of  Inestimable  value. 

America  and  the  West  are  singularly  un- 
prepared to  meet  the  challenge.  Evidence 
that  the  Soviets  are  now  number  one  in 
strategic  power  Is  overwhelming.  In  the  area 
of  tactlcta  limited  war,  U.S.  capabilities  are 
even  more  open  to  question.  Still,  despite  the 
ever  present  hints  of  Soviet  nuclear  might, 
and  perhaps  because  of  the  forecast  of  con- 
tinued testing  of  American  will,  limited  war 
appears  to  be  the  most  probable  type  of 
future  conflict. 

For  20  years  Israeli  policy  and  doctrine  have 
prepwxed  the  lesson  by  creating  a  true  deter- 
rent to  aggression  and  by  applying  reluctant 
force.  Twice,  in  1956  and  1957,  Israel  un- 
leashed forces  against  apparently  staggering 
odds  to  gjaln  decisive,  and  relatively  Inex- 
pensive victory  in  a  matter  of  days  If  not 
hours.  It  has  now  become  sharply  appar- 
ent that  the  Israeli  corps  of  tactical  leaders 
at  all  levels,  steeped  in  the  principles  of 
lightning  war,  or  Blltzkrelg.  is  the  major 
factor  In  holding  at  bay  a  host  of  adversaries 
superior  In  both  numbers  and  armaments. 
Capability  for  swift  and  conclusive  retaliation 
is  all  that  maintains  the  precarloiis  pe€u:e. 

Aside  from  preserving.  If  not  enhancing 
the  strength  of  our  nuclear  shield,  what 
better  instrument  could  be  placed  In  the 
American  arsenal  than  a  similar  corps  of 
leaders,  similarly  Imbued  with  lightening  war 
principles  and  capable  of  Integrating  the 
highly  sophisticated  weaponry  of  modern 
America?  Indeed,  what  alternative  is  open 
to  a  nation  rounding  out  two  decades  of  no- 
wln  wars,  emphsislzlng  guerilla  tactics  of  at- 
trition, fought  on  enemy  terms  and  with  men 
In  the  field  shackled  by  political  directives 
from  Washington? 

The  hovu"  is  late.  Not  only  Is  Slno-Sovlet 
pressure  manifested  on  every  flank,  but  the 
press  and  public  largely  discount  or  Ignore 
what  General  Lemnltzer.  recently  Supreme 
Allied  Commander.  Europe,  calls  the  great- 
est threat  to  security  In  history.  Every  ttfpect 
of  social  welfare,  however  cloaked  in  hu- 
manitarian motives,  is  pointed  squarely  at 
limiting  national  defense.  Much  of  the  press 
appears  dedicated  to  the  denigration  of  the 
military  profession. 

Not  the  least  result,  therefore,  of  aping 
the  Israeli  corps  tactical  experts  could  be  the 
restoration  of  pride  and  prestige  within  the 
services,  while  creating  a  Kremlin  belief  that 
an  awakened  America  Is  capable  of  swift, 
overwhelming  retaliation  If  not  limited  ag- 
gression. 
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There  are  formidable  obstacles.  There  must 
be  a  sharp  break  from  military  doctrine  that 
considers  Jungle  fighting  m  far  off  lands  as 
the  wave  of  the  future;  and  at  the  moment 
not  too  many  laymen,  or  even  professionals 
understand  the  mechanics  of  mobile  warfare' 
inviting  the  frustrations  attending  such 
great  analysts  as  Llddell  Hart.  Guderian  and 
Chaffee  In  the  1930s,  all  of  whom  were  rated 
as  crazy  visionaries  by  their  respective  Gen- 
eral  Staffs.  Furthermore,  leadership  develop, 
ment  Is  inhibited  by  numerous  impediments 
to  effective  training. 

War  planning  must  not  visualize  the  at- 
tritive,  no-decislon  affairs  that  the  Mao  Tse 
Tungs  would  have  us  fight.  Whether  the 
Mid-East,  Africa,  Europe  or  Continental 
America,  Soviet  authorities  predict,  for  a 
major  confrontation,  an  extremely  dynamic 
and  violent  conflict,  with  high  maneuver- 
ability of  combat  operations  and  sudden 
blows  of  great  force.  Our  European  experts 
concur. 

While  this  describes  the  classic  environ- 
ment of  lightning  war,  one  must  go  beyond 
the  dictionary  deflnltlon  of  Blitzkrieg  to  un- 
derstand how  closely  the  Blitz  applies  to  this 
environment  and  how  great  the  new  chal- 
lenge is  to  combat  leadership  at  all  levels. 

Merriam  Webster  defines  Blitzkrieg  as  a 
war  conducted  with  lightning  speed  and 
force,  a  violent,  surprise  offensive  by  massed 
air  and  mechanized  ground  forces  operating 
In  close  coordination  ...  a  conquest  in  a 
minimum  of  time. 

Actually,  a  blitz  is  a  battle  rather  than  a 
war,  though  as  in  the  case  of  the  1967  Sinai 
sweep,  a  series  of  battles  may  be  collectivized 
as  in  war.  The  blitz  battle  features  a  maxi- 
mum of  directing  Influence  by  a  single  com- 
mander of  the  colorful  Rommel  type  who 
seeks  as  a  primary  objective  the  collapse  of 
his  enemy's  capability  to  control  his  forces. 
To  quote  Dayan,  "We  had  no  intent  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy;  It  Is  better  that  as  little 
blood  be  shed  as  possible.  We  therefore  seized 
key  positions  and  agencies  which  gave  us 
control  of  the  area." 

The  mobility  of  the  aircraft,  the  tank  and 
the  helicopter,  together  with  the  destructive 
force  of  the  bomber,  the  rocket  and  the  mo- 
bile field  gun  are  maximized  by  centralized 
control  to  effect  a  wide  sweep  or  a  powerful 
penetration  of  hostile  weak  points. 

And,  since  these  are  rarely  immediately 
discernible,  the  directing  leader  must  be 
close  enough  to  the  action  and  possessed  of 
adequate  communications,  to  make  rapid 
adjustments,  especially  in  timing. 

Some  maintain  that  lightning  war  Is  es- 
sentially a  state  of  mind,  with  commanders 
constantly  urging  on  the  momentum  that 
spells  decisive  and  cheap  victory.  Certainly, 
each  must  be  guided  by  the  Napoleonic 
maxim  that  loss  of  time  is  Irreparable,  that 
one  may  lose  a  battle,  but  never  a  minute. 

Imagine  the  commander  of  an  air  borne 
task  force  seeking  to  captiu'e  a  defended  air- 
head. Seconds  become  eternities.  The  trans- 
port aircraft  and  their  escorting  fighters  flow 
steadily  into  the  battle  area:  the  paratroops 
drop,  supported  by  strafing  fighters  and  en- 
gage the  defenders.  But  antiaircraft  weapons 
to  protect  the  field  during  and  after  ct^ture, 
*md  engineer  elements  to  make  runway  re- 
pairs now  are  urgently  needed.  But  In  what 
order  and  how  urgently?  The  oncoming 
transports,  heavily  laden  with  supjjort  troops. 
and  themselves  highly  vulnerable  are  also 
critical  and  require  firm  runways.  When  and 
how  can  artillery,  signal  groups,  medical  fa- 
culties and  the  1,001  Items  essential  to  an 
operating  base  be  brought  In?  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible If  the  paradrop  Is  to  be  properly  ex- 
panded. This  decision  Is  crucial  to  the  timing 
and  Is  difficult  to  amend,  but  is  Just  one  of 
the  many  to  be  made  by  the  Task  Force  com- 
mander, working  through  his  Air  and  Army 
subordinates.  Judgments  are  uniformly  deli- 
cate, with  disaster  but  a  step  away. 

Little  better  Is  the  lot  of  the  armored  dlvl- 
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=ion  commander  who  may  one  day  find  hlm- 
J^fTr^U>  block  an  advancing  mech- 
:,Ji^ed  horde  on  the  plains  of  northern 
g^anT^eratlng  under  the  threat  of  nu- 
^If  wi-fare  he  must  closely  control  weU 
'd^'s^er^  t"^PS.  mas-  them  suddenly  for  a 
^  '^^fn^  blow  between  enemy  columns, 
S  and  Ssjerse  again.  It  is  a  nice  trick  If 
S  ca^  do  lt%ow  comparatively  simple  to 
txtcuies.  60  yard  forward  pass  against  the 
TJaitjinore  Colts! 

^ese  are  not  random  examples  to  Ulus- 
trate  the  new  standards  of  command  and 
Control  on  the  one  hand  they  typify  the 
env  romnent  visualized  by  Charles  Benson 
in  hl^  recent  analysis  of  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  adopt  the  strategic  offensive 
?y  retaking  Libyan  alrbases.  On  the  other  is 
depicted  a  portion  of  the  scenario  played  out 
j^TuT  year  in  NATO  war  games  In  the 
German  heartland. 

It  is  an  environment  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily demand  paragons  of  generalship  to  act 
confidently  in  trying  situations— men  of  the 
S  of  Patton  and  Bonaparte,  attuned  to 
controlling  fast  troops  through  the  medium 
of  television  and  computers,  and  without 
surrendering  their  personalities  to  the  noa- 
chlne  But  there  is  indeed  a  requirement  for 
a  new  competence  to  go  many  layers  deep, 
and  the  need  is  acute. 

Fortunately  there  exists  an  excellent  nu- 
cleus The  U.S.  Strike  Command,  with  Its 
Blobal  mobility  and  airborne  divisions  Is 
governed  by  Standing  Operating  Procedures 
patterned  after  those  of  great  commanders  of 
Blitz  historv,  from  Genghis  Khan  through 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Nathan  B.  Forrest. 
The  ist  Cavalry  Division  (Air  mobile)  has 
shown  In  Vietnam  what  can  be  done  when 
the  heUcopter  has  mobility  independence  of 
terrlrtfi,  while  permitting  higher  commanders 
to  see  and  direct  operations  from  the  air, 
following  in  principle  the  Napoleonic  tradi- 
tion. Yet,  It  Is  only  a  nucleus. 

It  Is  not  enough.  And  the  obstacles  to  the 
development  of  mobile  leaders  are  disheart- 
ening. The  military  school  system,  splendid 
as  it  is,  cannot  furnish  the  practical  experi- 
ence that  comes  only  with  field  command; 
staff  officer  training  Is  emphasized,  perhaps 
necessarily,  at  the  expense  of  command. 
Training  for  the  ground  troop  exercises  Is 
completely  Inadequate :  opportunities  for  the 
actual  exercise  of  field  command  are  limited; 
personnel  policies  rotate  leaders  and  lead  a 
life  at  a  dizzy  pace  so  that  the  formation  of 
real  tactical  teams  is  essentially  ImjKisslble. 
One  may  as  well  expect  to  develop  a 
Johnny  Unltas  solely  through  reading  as- 
signments, chalk  talks  and  films.  Obviously, 
somewhere  along  the  line  the  budding  foot- 
ball or  tactical  leader  must  exercise  the  team 
In  physical  fundamentals  and  signal  prac- 
tice— and  the  whole  team,  not  Just  a  few 
linemen  and  a  back  or  two. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  these  prob- 
lems are  unsoluble  by  the  military.  Never- 
theless, much  can  be  done  by  inculcating  as- 
piring commanders  with  the  techniques  of 
leading  mobile  troops  In  combat,  as  opposed 
to  Indoctrinating  them  with  the  art  of  in- 
spirational leadership,  though  the  latter  is 
Important  and  Is  really  based  on  the  former. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  the  how  of  controlling 
troops,  tanks,  aircraft,  artillery  and  engineers 
in  concert;  as  Patton  reiterated  over  and 
over  again.  It  is  execution  that  counts.  Re- 
search Into  the  methods  of  lightning  war- 
masters  Is  difficult,  but  is  rewarding. 

In  sum,  the  lesson  of  the  Middle  East 
and  the  manner  of  our  profit  therefrom  in- 
volve four  areas,  — 1)  better  recognition  of 
the  grave  and  growing  Sino-Soviet  threat; 
2)  warning  of  the  marked  change  in  com- 
bat environment  from  what  has  existed  since 
1946;  3)  appreciation  of  the  special  chal- 
lenge to  leadership  that  the  changed  en- 
vironment imposes;  and  4)  the  need  for 
overcoming  obstacles  to  the  development  of 
mobile  tactical  leaders  through  the  medlnm 
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of  real  or  realistically-simulated  command 
experience. 

Possibly  a  basic  change  in  military  philos- 
ophy is  involved  here — one  of  assuming 
at  long  last  a  stance  of  aggression  without 
Intrusion,  at  least  to  the  degree  that  our 
adversaries  will  consider  our  capabilities  for 
instant  retaliation  credible.  In  any  event, 
the  public  is  unlikely  to  resent  a  program 
to  obtain  a  few  thousand  forceful,  audacious, 
morally  courageous  and  creative  replicas  of 
George  S.  Patton,  who  can  yet  exercise  cool 
Judgment  In  a  world  where  Grand  Strategy 
has  become  a  nice  mixture  of  Politics,  Eco- 
nomics, Psychology  and  Blltzkrelg.  Perhaps 
with  only  two  or  three  Pattons  to  show  for 
the  effort,  our  warning  from  the  Middle  East 
will  have  been  worthwhUe. 


IS  MARIHUANA  DANGEROUS? 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
3,  1971.  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
carried  an  article  on  the  opinion  edito- 
rial page  by  Dr.  Abraham  Wikler,  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  and  pharmacology 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky  College  of 
Medicine,  called  "Marihuana  Is  Danger- 
ous." Dr.  Wikler  discusses  five  research 
projects  on  the  effects  of  marihuana  on 
man.  and  then  draws  his  own  conclusions 
about  the  personal  and  public  health 
consequences  of  marihuana  use. 

Dr.  Wilder  has  attempted  what  all  the 
doctors  and  researchers  at  the  National 
Institute  of  MentaJ  Health  carefully  re- 
frained from  attempting,  that  is,  draw- 
ing conclusions  about  the  dangers  of 
marihuana  use  on  the  basis  of  existing 
research.  In  their  January  31,  1971,  re- 
port to  the  Congress.  "Marihuana  and 
Health,"  these  experts  said  that: 

The  health  picture  with  respect  to  mari- 
huana must  at  present  be  regarded  as  frag- 
mentary and  clearly  Incomplete.  Many  of 
the  most  Important  questions  regarding  Im- 
plications of  long-term,  chronic  use  will 
require  significant  periods  of  time  to  answer. 

Yet  these  are  precisely  the  implica- 
tions to  which  Dr.  Wikler  directs  him- 
self. 

Dr.  Wikler  concludes  that  marihuana 
is  dangeroxas  to  health,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  NIMH  study  cited  the  same 
studies  he  mentioned,  plus  some  220  other 
sources,  and  stUl  felt  that  there  was  in- 
sufficient evidence  on  which  to  base  de- 
finitive conclusions.  They  stated  that: 

No  single  study  can  be  regarded  as  defini- 
tive. Conclusions  that  are  drawn  or  per- 
sistent uncertainties  are  a  function  of  the 
Information  available  at  any  given  time. 
Final  Judgments,  given  our  present  limita- 
tion of  knowledge,  are  not  possible  at  this 
time. 


Dr.  Wikler  is.  nonetheJess,  prepared  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  at  this  time.  It 
seems  far  wiser,  for  those  who  feel  they 
must  form  their  opinions  no^s  on  the 
potential  or  actual  dangers  of  marihuana, 
to  make  only  tentative  conclusions  and 
to  control  a  widespread  temptation  to 
oversell  the  dangers  of  this  drug.  Our 
rhetoric  on  the  subject  of  marihuana  far 
outstrips  the  facts  at  hand  and  any  bal- 
anced, reasonable  interpretation  of  those 
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facts.  These  excesses  endanger  our  al- 
ready weak  credibility  with  the  youth 
of  this  country,  a  credibility  we  must 
not  squander  If  we  are  ever  to  keep  them 
away  from  the  hard  drugs. 

Clearly,  all  the  evidence  is  not  in.  Con- 
gress has  created  a  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana to  provide  the  basis  for  intelligent 
conclusions  and  legislative  action.  In  do- 
ing so,  the  Congress  acknowledged  that 
it  shares  the  general  public  confusion  on 
this  question.  The  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  has  a  continuing  program 
of  research  that  will  gradually  provide 
the  necessary  facts  to  draw  those  con- 
clusions. Until  those  facts  are  in,  we 
should  take  the  pithy  advice  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  gave  to  George  Washing- 
ton: "Delay  is  preferable  to  error." 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
MAai.nJANA  Is  Dangekotjs 
(By  Abraham  Wikler) 
Lexington.   Kt.— My   discussion   proceeds 
from  a  particular  point  of  view  (or  bias.  If 
you  wish)— namely,  that  of  a  psychophar- 
macologlst   over  30  years  of  age,  who  has 
learned  from  experience  that  subjective  ef- 
fects of  drugs — changes  in  feelings  and  per- 
ceptions reported  verbally  by  the  subject — 
do  not  always  correspond  to  the  observable 
behavior  manifested.. by  the  subject. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry. 
W  Bromberg  describes  11  patients  seen  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  In  New  York  who  exhibited 
visual  and  auditory  hallucinations,  distor- 
tion of  visual  perception,  manic  states,  de- 
pression, paranoid  reactions  or  catatonic 
excitement  after  smoking  marijuana.  Two 
such  Instances  occurred  in  a  study  on  the 
effects  of  marijuana  In  which  I  participated 
in  the  1940's  One  of  the  subjects,  a  rather 
unstable  and  secretive  Individual,  was  being 
tested  for  auditory  acuity  with  an  audiom- 
eter. After  smoking  three  marijuana  ciga- 
rettes, he  tore  the  earphones  off  his  head, 
yeUed,  "I  hear  I  I  hear!",  wept  and  shouted 
accusations  of  persecution  which  were  defi- 
nitely delusional.  After  about  an  hour,  he 
vomited,  calmed  down,  and  apologized  for 
his  unseemly  behavior. 

Another  subject,  who  subsequently  drop- 
ped out  of  the  study,  became  disturbed  after 
smoking  marijuana  cigarettes  In  the  course 
of  an  electro-encephalographlc  investigation. 
Jumping  off  the  bed.  he  seized  a  heavy  in- 
strument (I  believe  it  v?as  a  tlnshears) .  held 
it  over  my  head,  threatened  to  bash  It  In  If 
I.  or  any  of  the  shop  personnel,  made  any 
move,  and  accused  us  of  trying  to  control 
his  mind.  This  proclamation  was  also  ex- 
tended to  others  who  came  running  to  the 
shop  door  (the  only  enttance  and  exit). 
Needless  to  say,  we  did  not  make  any  move, 
but  after  a  few  minutes  (It  seemed  like  an 
hour)  of  verbal  persuasion,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  escorted  to  the  disturbed  psychotic 
ward,  where  he  made  an  uneventful  recov- 
ery after  a  day  or  two. 

M.  H.  Keeler  In  the  Journal  of  Psychiatry 
reported  11  cases  of  "adverse  reaction"  (delu- 
sions, paranoid  ideas,  hallucinations,  deper- 
sonalization, fear  of  homosexuality)  de- 
scribed retrospectively  by*  marijuana  smok- 
ers. Very  recently,  J.  T.  Talbott  and  J.  W. 
Teague  described  12  "psychotic  reactions" 
lasting  one  to  11  days,  seen  during  a  one- 
year  period  among  United  States  soldiers  in 
Vietnam,  occurring  after  smoking  Vietnamese 
marijuana  cigarettes  for  the  first  time;  these 
authors  estimate  that  Vlenamese  marijuana 
Is  twice  as  patent  as  the  United  States  vari- 
ety— a  possible  indication  of  the  dose -effect 
relationship. 

Running  through  most  of  the  descriptive 
accounts,  however,  are  references  to  "for- 
getting what  has  Just  been  said,"  "fragmen- 
tation of  thought  processes,"  "gaps  In  the 
stream  of  thought,"  and  similar  references 
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to  a  disturbance  of  Inunedlate  recall  thai 
becomes  apparent  when  the  observer  llstenii 
attentively  to  what  the  marijuana  smoker 
is  sayln^^or  trying  to  say  while  intoxicated. 
If  I  may  be  permitted  some  poetic  license,  :: 
may  put  it  this  way : 
The  dTunka'^d  staggers  only  when  he  walks 
While  the  pot-head  forgets  only  when  hi\ 
talks. 

This  profound  truth  was  rediscovered  re 
cently  by  A.  T.  Weil  and  N.  E.  Zlnberg  wh* 
aeJced  subjects  to  ^>eak  about  a  "dramatic 
incident"  in  their  lives  into  a  tape  recorder 
before  and  after  smoking  marijuana.  Dati. 
are  given  only  for  chronic  users  who  weni 
tested  on  "high-doee"  metfljuana  clgarettee, 
Ratings  of  prodrug  and  postdrug  speech  sam- 
ples on  a  7-polnt  (+3  to  —3)   bipolar  scald 
for  narrative  quality,  coherence,  unity,  aware 
nesa  of  a  listener,  thought  completion,  tlm<i 
orientation,  free  associative  quality,  degre( 
of  Intimacy,  and  natxire  of  Imagery — madd 
by  Ave  independent  Judges  who  did  not  knov 
the  purpose  of  the  scoring — Indicated  markec 
Impairment  in  all  categories.  "Over-all,  thd 
following    patterns    were    noted;    marijuant. 
tended  to  cause  greater  and  more  vivid  Im- 
agery, shift  of  time  orientation  from  past  oi 
future  to  present.  Increased  free  assoclatlTt 
quality  and  Intimacy,  decreased  awEU'eness  o: 
a  listener." 

Judging  from  my  own  data  on  the  effecti 
of  LSD,  mescaline,  etc.,  and  the  data  of  oth 
ers,  I  suspect  this  effect  of  marijuana  on  th( 
Immediate  recall  required  for  speech  U 
\inlque,  and  as  such  may  furnish  a  clue  to  Its 
mode  of  action  In  the  central  nervous  system 

Six  subjects  (Including  three  who  ha<: 
participated  in  the  "pyrahexyl  compound' 
study)  smoked  marijuana  ad  liiiituTn  for  3S 
days.  During  the  first  few  days,  they  exhibited 
euphoria,  bursts  of  spontaneous  laughter 
silly  behavior,  and  difficulty  In  concentrating 
Later,  they  showed  loss  of  interest  In  work 
decreased  activity,  indolence,  nonproductlv 
ity,  and  neglect  of  personal  hygiene.  All  sub 
Jects  reported  subjective  "Jltterlness"  on 
withdrawal  of  marijuana,  but  none  showed 
abstinence  signs. 

Is  marijuana  dangerous  to  health,  personal 
or  public?  Certainly  the  "adverse  reactions" 
cited  would  answer  that  question  In  the  af 
flrmatlve  on  both  counts. 

Should  marijuana  and  other  cannabis 
products  be  controlled — should  the  importa 
tlon.  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  products 
be  prohibited?  The  answer  to  this  question 
depends  on  whether  or  not  the  person  who 
asks  it  accepts  the  responsibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  public  health,  and  agrees 
that  prohibition  of  importation,  manufacture 
and  sale  of  a  noxious  product  Is  an  effective 
way  of  discharging  such  responsibility.  If  the 
questioner  accepts  both  premises,  then  my 
answer  would  be  "yes." 


AN     OPEN     LETTER     CONCERNINO 
REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mcmday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  sales  teams  of  proponents  scouring 
the  country  for  support,  the  revenue- 
sharing  proposal  continues  to  create  con- 
troversy. 

In  this  connection  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord herewith  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Nashville  Banner  by  Mr.  Paul  S 
Barnett  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  because 
of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  in  this  most  Important 
subject. 

The  article  follows: 
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Federal  Revknux  Sharing  Not  Thb  Answer 

To  Woes 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Banner: 

President  Nixon  has  recently  stated:  "The 
time  has  now  come  in  America  to  reverse  the 
flow  of  power  and  resources  from  the  states 
and  communities  to  Washington,  and  start 
power  and  resources  flowing  back  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  states  and  communities,  and 
more  important,  to  the  people  all  across 
America."  Such  a  sentiment  is  enough  to 
thrill  the  hearts  of  all  conservatives  and  those 
who  believe  In  states'  rights. 

The  President  proposes  to  do  this  by  means 
of  his  "revenue  sharing"  proposal.  Under  the 
plan,  there  would  be  "no  strings  attached," 
but  the  history  of  government  "help"  eind 
"subsidies"  proves  otherwise.  Note  the  re- 
sults of  government  "help"  to  the  railroads 
In  the  last  century  and  government  sub- 
sidles"  to  farmers  In  this  one.  Today,  the 
railroads  and  the  farmers  are  controlled  al- 
most beyond  belief. 

One  very  recent  example  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's Intentions  In  respect  to  control, 
The  Nashville  Banner  (March  26,  1971,  p.  2) 
carried  a  news  Item  indicating  that  the 
states  of  Indiana  and  Nebraska  are  losing  a 
total  of  $54  million  a  year  In  federal  aid.  The 
reason?  "The  cutoff — the  first  such  In  20 
years — would  culminate  a  two-year  Nixon 
administration  drive  to  bring  states  into 
compliance  with  the  complicated  maze  of 
federal  welfare  regulations."  So  there  you 
have  It.  The  Nixon  administration  alms  to 
force  states  Into  compliance  with  all  kinds 
of  federal  regulations.  The  means  used  is 
"revenue  sharing."  It  seems  that  I  recall 
someone  saying  there  wasn't  a  dimes'  worth 
of  difference  between  the  two  major  parties. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  federal  "revenue"  to  "share"  except 
that  wealth  which  is  already  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  50  states.  If  the  President 
and  his  congressional  sales  force  trying  to 
peddle  "revenue  sharing"  really  mean  to  give 
power  back  to  the  states  and  to  the  people 
the  most  effective  and  least  costly  method 
would  be  to  cut  federal  taxes  and  leave  the 
money  as  a  tax  base  for  the  states  and  local 
communities. 

Paul  S.  Barnett. 

MlTRF&EKSBORO,   TEICN. 


April  6,  1971 


MITCHELL    ANNOUNCES    CONCERN 
OVER  SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
added  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  202,  by  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  and  KH.  6385,  by  Mr.  Koch. 

These  two  bills  are  a  protest  by  this 
Congress  against  the  oppression  practiced 
on  the  Jewish  minority  in  the  Soviet 
Union  by  the  Government  of  that  coun- 
try. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  202 
calls  on  the  I*resident  to  reaffirm  Amer- 
ica's historic  role  as  the  defender  of  hu- 
man rights  throughout  the  world  by 
pressing  the  Soviet  Government  to  as- 
sure its  Jewish  minority  religious  and 
cultural  freedom  and  freedom  of  emigra- 
tion. H.R.  6385  would  provide  30,000  spe- 
cial immigrate  visas  to  Soviet  Jews  flee- 
ing persecution. 

The  right  of  free  emigration  from  any 
coimtry  lies  at  the  very  foundations  of 
world  law.  It  is  the  final  guarantee  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual  against  the 


oppression  of  the  state.  It  was  written 
into  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  a  part  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  to  which  the  U.S.S.R.  is  signa- 
tory. 

Substantial  numbers  of  Soviet  Jews 
wish  to  emigrate:  how  many  we  cannot 
know  until  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
leave.  To  secure  their  right  to  seek  a  new 
home  Is  the  vital  concern  of  the  friends 
of  freedom  and  justice  aroimd  the  globe 

Presumably,  most  Soviet  Jews  who  are 
allowed  to  emigrate  will  wish  to  exer- 
cise their  right  of  return  to  Israel.  But 
to  provide  a  choice  and  to  blunt  the 
phony  issue  of  Zionism,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
to  declare  their  willingness  to  accept 
their  share  of  the  outflow. 

This  land  has  sheltered  refugees  many 
times  in  its  history:  most  recently  from 
Hungary,  from  Cuba,  from  Czechoslova- 
kia. Now  again,  as  so  often  before  we  are 
summoned  to  redeem  our  national  pledge 
to  all  the  oppressed  who  yearn  to  breathe 
free.  We  must  not  fail  that  trust. 

These  two  bills  will  not,  in  and  of 
themselves,  bring  relief  from  persecution 
to  the  Jews  of  the  U.S.S.R.  But  as  part  of 
an  international  outcry,  an  outcry  which 
will  not  abate  until  justice  is  done,  they 
can  make  a  difference.  This  Congress  can 
do  no  less. 


JUDGE   KETTMANN   HONORED  IN 
FIGHT  AGAINST  EYE  DISEASE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  not  every  day  that  I  can 
have  the  pleasure  of  pointing  out  to  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  self- 
less and  humane  activities  such  as  those 
carried  on  by  Judge  Gerard  J.  Kettmann 
of  the  San  Jose-Milpitas-Alviso  munici- 
pal court  in  California.  Judge  Kettmann. 
who  was  recently  awarded  the  fourth  an- 
nual Genevieve  Mettelstaedt  Carbert 
Award  for  distinguished  service  to 
ophthalmology,  has  been  Instrumental 
in  the  f.ght  against  blinding  glaucoma, 
diabetes,  and  amblyopia.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  program  in  San  Jose,  Calif., 
to  provide  free  tests  for  these  horrible 
diseases  so  they  can  be  treated  in  time 
to  prevent  blindness. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
trying,  more  and  more  so  over  the  past 
few  years,  to  Improve  the  medical  care 
available  to  the  American  people,  and 
especially  to  make  necessary  treatment 
available  to  people  who  cannot  afford  it. 
However,  we  have  seen  that  the  care 
provided  to  Americans  is  not  always  ade- 
quate. Some  people  are  not  covered  un- 
der any  program.  Some  kinds  of  preven- 
tive, but  absolutely  necessary,  medical 
services  are  not  available  to  all,  and  per- 
haps even  most,  people  who  need  it.  We 
owe  our  sincere  thanks  to  individuals  like 
Judge  Kettmann  who  have  worked  vigor- 
ously to  bridge  this  gap.  Let  him  be  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  for 
what  can  be  accomplished  through  dedi- 
cated and  unselfish  efforts. 


Apnl  6,  1971 


DANGERS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
ADVERTISING 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
herewith  a  disturbing  editorial  from  Ad- 
vertising Age,  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  widely  read  periodicals  in  the  com- 
munications field.  The  editorial  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
can  use  paid  advertising  from  taxpayers' 
funds  to  influence  public  opinion  on 
public  policy  and  can  use  strong  eco- 
nomic leverage  on  individual  media  to 
insure  "cooperative"  news  handling.  The 
editorial,  dated  March  15.  1971,  follows: 

(Advertising  Age.  Mar.  15,  1971] 

Government    Advertising:    The    Risks    Are 

Too  Great 

There  are  strong  Indications  that  the  U.S. 
government  Is  moving  to  become  one  of  the 
nation's  biggest  advertisers,  and  we  are  not 
at  all  pleased  by  the  prospect. 

AA  has  consistently  been  opposed  to  large- 
scale  government  advertising,  and  we  think 
this  is  a  good  time  to  reassert  our  position. 
Mostly,  our  objections  fall  into  lour  areas: 
(1)  The  government  client  Is  highly  fickle 
and  can  be  counted  on  to  change  approaches 
and  agencies  with  fluctuating  political 
winds  (2)  the  distinct  possibility  arises  of 
taxpayers'  money  being  used  to  drive  home  a 
particular— highly  partisan — point  of  view; 
(3)  government  could  bring  tremendous 
economic  pressures  to  bear  upon  media  es- 
pousing "unfriendly"  positions;  and  (4)  how 
can  we  expect  government  to  regulate  its 
own  advertising  for  possible  inaccuracies 
and  deceptions? 

The  fickleness  of  the  government  client 
has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  by  the 
Canadian  government.  At  one  time,  for  ex- 
ample, it  shifted  some  $6,000,000  in  advertis- 
ing funds  from  "conservative"  to  "liberal" 
ad  agencies  as  a  result  of  a  Canadian  elec- 
tion. The  previous  agencies  weren't  fired  be- 
cause they  did  a  bad  Job;  they  simply  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  polit- 
ical fence. 

And  the  latest  goings  on  at  the  Florida 
Citrus  Commission  seem  to  indicate  that 
those  grand  Jury  indictments  putting  citrus 
commission  and  agency  execs  on  the  griddle 
stem  at  least  to  some  extent  from  a  polit- 
ical squeeze.  Florida,  you  see,  has  a  new 
governor,  who  is  anxious  to  make  new  ap- 
pointments  to   the   commission. 

The  vagaries  of  politics,  however,  could 
probably  be  tolerated  If  they  were  the  only 
drawbacks  to  governmental  ad  spending.  But 
they  aren't. 

We're  troubled  by  the  specter  of  the  fed- 
eral government  pouring  millions  of  dollars 
into  ad  budgets  aimed  at  molding  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  one  government  program 
or  another.  Advertising  is  a  neutral  instru- 
ment, and  of  course  it  can  be  used  for  worth 
while  as  well  as  not-so-worth  while  pur- 
poses, depending  on  who's  pulling  the 
strings.  There  is  great  temptation  to  use 
government  advertising  for  partisan  pur- 
poses, and  as  far  as  we  can  see  there  aren't 
any  built-in  safeguard*  against  this  sort  of 
misuse. 

Government  officials  also  would  be  sorely 
tempted  to  apply  the  screws  to  media  get- 
ting big  chunks  of  the  federal  advertising 
budget.  No  sooner  had  the  Army  announced 
that  it  would  spend  $10,600,000  on  a  radio-tv 
ad  test  than  a  high  ranking  congressman 
threatened  to  cut  off  CBS-TV  from  the 
largesse. 

It  was  CBS  that  aired  the  much-heralded 

Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  a  program  which 

Sep.  P.  Edward  Hubert   (R.,  La.),  chairman 
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of  the  powerful  House  armed  services  com- 
mittee, branded  as  distorting  the  pr  activities 
of  the  armed  forces.  Rep.  Hubert  told  AA 
that  he  doesn't  want  CBS-TV  to  be  on  the 
advertising  schedule  if  the  Army  test  com- 
mercials prove  successful. 

He  likened  the  assignment  of  ad  dollars 
to  CBS  to  what  happens  when  the  U.S.  hands 
out  foreign  aid  money  helping  people  "who 
are  now  our  enemies."  This  is  the  sort  of 
economic  pressure  that  media  can  regularly 
expect  if  the  government  launches  wide- 
spread ad  programs. 

Another  armed  forces  activity  that  was 
dealt  with  in  the  "Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
television  show  on  CBS-TV  had  nothing  to 
do  with  paid  advertising.  But  it  was  very 
disturbing  to  hear  the  show's  moderator  tell 
of  the  Army's  practice  of  sending  top-rank- 
ing military  personnel  all  over  the  country 
to  speak  to  various  clubs  or  school  groups 
or  other  organizations,  and  to  find  that  their 
speeches  are  all  heavily  In  favor  of  our  in- 
volvement in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Pentagon,  according  to  the  CBS-TV 
report,  jjermlts  displays  to  be  put  up  aU 
over  the  country  which  are  basically  propa- 
ganda favoring  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

If  the  armed  forces  can  carry  on  "cam- 
paigns" like  this  without  the  benefit  of  paid 
advertising,  it  makes  one  shudder  to  think 
about  what  could  happen  If  large  paid  ad- 
vertising campaigns  became  part  and  parcel 
of  our  government  operations 

In  the  final  analysis  deceptive  or  mislead- 
ing government  ads  would  go  unrestrained. 
We  don't  visualize  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission ever  Issuing  a  complaint  against  any 
paid  recruitment  advertising  for  the  armed 
services,  and  we  can't  imagine  such  a  thing 
happening  for  any  other  governmental  cam- 
paign. 

Of  course,  government  advertising  could 
be  used  to  bring  about  social  reform.  But  we 
think  the  risks  of  the  government  embark- 
ing on  a  paid  advertising  course  far  out- 
weigh  any  good  the  ads  might  do 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  ACT 
MISUNDERSTOOD 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
during  debate  on  H.R.  6531,  the  Military 
Service  Act  Amendments,  I  offered  H.R. 
1000,  the  National  Service  Act,  as  an 
amendment  to  replace  section  1  of  H.R. 
6531,  the  section  which  amended  and  ex- 
tended the  Selective  Service  draft  law. 

In  opposing  the  amendment,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
whom  I  wish  to  commend  for  the  fair 
manner  in  which  he  managed  this  bill, 
stated  that  he: 

Had  no  opportunity  to  discuss  it  in  the 
committee  and  neither  did  the  other  members 
of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman  also  stated  that: 

There  is  also  the  question  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  proposed  amendment. 

And  he  inserted  into  the  record  a 
memorandum  from  the  American  Law 
Division  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  entitled,  "Constitutionality  of 
Universal  Compulsory  Non-Military 
Service." 

The  title  of  this  memorandum,  as  well 
as  its  content,  indicate  that  H.R.  1000  has 
been  misimderstood  because  the  Nationtil 
Service  Act  does  not  involve  "universal 
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compulsory  nonmUitary  service."  In 
fact,  when  I  contacted  the  lawyer  who 
drafted  the  memorandum,  he  Indicated 
that  he  was  not  even  aware  of  H.R.  1000, 
did  not  know  its  provisions,  and  heA  not 
written  the  memorandum  with  anything 
like  H.R.  1000  in  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  this  point  up  now 
for  two  reasons.  First,  to  remain  silent 
and  let  this  memorandum  go  imchal- 
lenged  might  be  interpreted  by  some  as 
an  acceptance  of  the  argtunent  that  the 
National  Service  Act  would  be  imconstl- 
tutional.  I  do  not  accept  that  argument 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  memorandum  did 
not  even  direct  itself  to  this  question. 

Second,  and  more  important,  I  hope 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  seriously  consider  hold- 
ing hearings  in  the  near  future  on  the 
National  Service  Act.  I  asked  that  H.R. 
1000  be  formally  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee during  its  hearings  just  concluded 
but  was  informed  that  the  committee 
would  only  formally  consider  the  admin- 
istration proposals,  although  contrary 
views  would  be  heard. 

The  question  is  one  of  focus.  National 
Service  should  be  the  focus  of  full  hear- 
ings and  not  Just  a  viewpoint  expressed 
at  hearings  on  the  draft.  H.R.  1000  Is  the 
least  imderstood  alternative  to  the  pres- 
ent system  and  deserves,  I  believe,  fur- 
ther consideration  and  study  by  the 
Congress.  With  the  pressure  for  draft 
extension  now  out  of  the  way,  I  hope  the 
committee  will  Initiate  a  full  Inquiry  into 
National  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  appeared  today  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  an  article  dis- 
cussing the  problems  faced  by  the  Armed 
Forces  in  trying  to  Improve  their  reten- 
tion rate,  an  essential  step  if  we  are  to 
have  an  all-volunteer  army.  The  article 
states,  "While  it  Is  still  too  early  to  pre- 
dict success  or  failure,  talks  with  service- 
men raise  serious  questions  whether  bet- 
ter pay  and  living  conditions,  without  the 
draft,  will  keep  enough  men  in  imiform." 

The  National  Service  Act  retains  the 
draft  yet  gives  all  individuals  the  alterna- 
tive of  civilian  service.  I  believe  that  It 
answers  most  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised  by  critics  of  the  all-volimteer 
approach  while  correcting  many  of  the 
inequities  of  the  present  system  that  are 
alienating  so  many  of  our  youth. 

I  Include  at  this  point  the  full  text  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  article: 

MiLiTABT    Fights    Losing    Battlx    to    Kkep 

Men;   Low  Pay,  Poor  Image  Abs  Amono 

Factors 

(By  Richard  J.  Levlne) 

Norfolk,  Va. — John  Mlnnls,  an  electri- 
cian's mate  aboard  the  amphibious  warship 
USS  San  Marcos,  figures  the  military  "isn't 
that  bad  a  life."  The  pay  is  okay,  the  21 -year- 
old  sailor  says.  And  be  applauds  the  Navy's 
new  rules  that  allow  him  to  sport  a  full, 
bushy  beard  and  wear  civilian  clothes  when 
he  leaves  the  ship. 

But  John  wants  to  get  married  someday. 
Because  a  service  career  would  entail  repeated 
family  separations,  he  decided  to  leave  the 
Navy  when  he  completes  his  four-year  hitch 
in  July  1973. 

Aboard  the  destroyer  USS  Hawkins,  Fire- 
man Thomas  Warren,  referring  to  the  relaxed 
regulation,  says,  "They're  trying  to  make  It  a 
bit  easier  on  us,  but  the  only  way  they  can 
make  it  easier  on  me  Is  to  let  me  out."  TTie 
sailor,  who  enlisted  In  February  1970  to  es- 
cape the  draft,  also  says  the  prospect  of  sea 
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duty  eUmlnates  a  Navy  career.  "My  wife  Ul  es 
having  me  around,"  he  declares. 

Decisions  like  John  Mlnnls's  and  Thonjas 
Warren's  are  Intensifying  a  critical  Pentagbn 
problem:  keeping  competent  young  enlisted 
men  and  officers  in  the  Navy  and  other  setv- 
Ices  for  careers. 

Since  the  big  Vietnam  buildup  in  the  ml  d- 
1960s,  the  personnel-retention  rates  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  have  plui  n- 
meted,  with  the  Army  and  Navy  hit  hardest. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30.  the  ;e- 
enllsted  rate  for  all  services  was  about  30%, 
down  from  nearly  50%  m  1966  and  the  lowest 
level  m  15  years.  The  problem  Is  most  ac  "" 
among  men  in  highly  technical  Jobs  and 
the  combat  arms  of  Infantry,  artillery 
armor,  defense  officials  say. 

COSTS    UP,    PROnCIENCY    DOWN? 

Unless  slowed  significantly,  the  mlUti^ry 
manpower  drain  threatens  to  upset  the  Nl^^n 
administration's  plan  to  end  reliance  on  tjhe 
draft  and  create  an  all-volunteer  armed  force 
by  mld-1973.  Moreover.  Pentagon  plannsrs 
worry,  the  rapid  txirnover  of  personnel  vlU 
drive  up  training  costs  and  drive  down  pre  fl- 
clency. 

When  retention  rates  are  low  "you  lo«i  a 
certain  amount  of  professionalism,"  aiys 
Adm.  Thomas  Moorer,  chairman  of  the  Jo  nt 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  "You  can't  learn  to  (p- 
erate  these  machines  overnight." 

Roger  Kelley,  assistant  Secretary  of  I>e- 
fense  for  manpower,  terms  low  retentlor  a 
"very  great  problem";  he  puts  much  of  1he 
blame  on  low  pay,  inadequate  housing,  lick 
of  GI  Job  satisfaction  and  the  mlUtary's  t  ir- 
nlshed  Image  in  the  midst  of  a  long  and  \  n- 
popular  war.  Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt,  the  new 
chief  of  naval  operations,  goes  further.  "We 
(In  the  Navy)  now  face  a  personnel  crisis 
that  borders  on  disaster,"  he  warns. 

The  Navy,  which  would  like  to  retain  41% 
of  Its  young  surface-fleet  officers,  la  keeping 
only  13%;  the  Army  Isn't  doing  much  bet- 
ter in  holding  Its  young  reserve  officers  hdw 
on  active  duty.  For  volunteer  enlisted  men 
serving  their  first  tour— the  prime  targetaj  of 
retention  efforts— the  reenllstment  rate  l^t 
fiscal  year  fell  to  less  than  14%,  compa^ 
with  23%  in  1966. 

UPGRADING    PAY    AND    QV M-TTt    OF    VTTE 

In  an  attempt  to  reverse  these  dlscourikg 
ing  trends,  the  services  are  adopting  trail 
tlon-bendlng  changee  designed  to  made  m  11 
tary  life  more  attractive.  Local  commanders 
have  been  directed  to  eliminate  such  "unn  »c- 
essary  irritants"  as  special  forms  for  week*  nd 
passes.  And  servicemen  are  being  given  m  sre 
ireeaom    In   personal    grooming    and   living 
Btjdes. 

Moreover,    the    Defense    Department 
asked  Congress  to  Increase  the  pay  of  l< 
grade  enlisted  men  and  Junior  officers  by 
much  as  50%.  If  Congress  approves,  the  t 
pay  of  a  new  recruit  would  go  to  $201. 
month  from  8134.40.  The  Pentagon  Is 
working  up  a  legislative  request  to  give 
pay"  to  naval  officers  and  enlisted  men 
help  compensate  for  their  long  absences  '- 
home. 

In  Washington,  many  defense  officials 
press  optimism  about  persuading  more  i 
to  stay   m  the   armed  forces.  But  visits 
naval  instaUatlons  here  In  Norfolk  and 
nearby  Army  and  Air  Force  bases  liiustr 
the   obstacles   the   services  are   up   agaliist 
While  It  Is  still  too  early  to  predict  success 
failure,  talks  with  servicemen  raise  se-* 
questions  whether  better  pay  and  living 
dltlons,  without  the  draft,  will  keep  e- 
men  In  unlfonn. 

One  fact  emerges  quickly:   Retention 
forta  are  wasted  on  a  significant  num.ber 
young  servicemen  these  days.  Most  of  th 
driven  into  the  service  by  Vietnam  draft  ci  Ola 
don't  have  any  Interest  In  a  military  car(er 
Some  are  bitterly  opposed  both  to  the  Ini  tl 
tutlon  and  to  the  war. 

Lt.   (Jg)    Michael  Nye,  a  24-year-old  tJ  al 
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verslty  of  New  Hampshire  graduate  who 
serves  on  the  attack  transport  USS  Francis 
Marlon,  earned  a  Navy  commission  through 
officer-candidate  school  because  he  didn't 
want  to  serve  as  an  Army  private.  Conced- 
ing that  he  has  a  "negative  attitude,"  Lt. 
Nye  says  he  finds  Navy  life  "Inconsistent 
with  my  personality  and  values."  As  a  result, 
he  will  shed  his  uniform  when  he  completes 
his  commitment  next  February. 

At  Fort  Eustls,  the  Army  Transportation 
Center  some  20  miles  northwest  of  here,  a 
young  lieutenant  bluntly  says  he  Is  "opposed 
to  the  objectives  of  the  Army.  We've  devoted 
enough  human  and  natural  resources  to 
war.  I  don't  believe  In  killing  to  make  your 
point." 

EFFORTS   BY    THS   NAVY 

No  service  Is  trying  harder  than  the  Navy 
to  Uck  the  retention  problem.  And  the  ef- 
fects of  Adm.  Zumwalt's  now-famous  Z- 
grams — direct  orders  on  {lersonnel  matters  to 
subordinate  commands — are  clearly  visible  in 
Norfolk,  headquarters  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
and  home  port  for  its  146  ships  and  100.000 
officers  and  men. 

During  lunch  hour  at  the  naval  air  sta- 
tion officers'  club,  a  go-go  girl  clad  In  a  scanty 
gold  bikini  gyrates  wildly  In  the  bar  for  the 
benefit  of  young  Navy  and  Marine  officers. 
Many  young  seamen  and  officers,  whether 
stationed  on  ship  or  on  shore,  now  wear 
sideburns,  mustaches  and  beards. 

On  the  Hawkins,  a  destroyer  of  World  War 
II  vintage,  reveille  was  pushed  back  to  6:30 
a.m.  from  6  last  fall.  The  ships  captain,  Cmdr. 
Carl  Solterer,  says  the  men  are  "less  grouchy 
and  overtired."  Crew  members  now  stand 
watch  in  port  only  one  day  in  six  Instead  of 
the  traditional  "one  in  four"  or  "one  in 
three,"  giving  them  more  free  time.  Over  a 
cup  of  strong  early-morning  coffee  in  the 
Hawkins'  wardroom,  the  gray-hired  captain, 
an  enthusiastic  backer  of  the  Zumwalt  move- 
ment, declares  that  "If  we  can  capitalize  on 
the  spirit  of  (Adm.  Zumwalt),  I  think  It 
could  turn  the  tide"  on  the  personnel  prob- 
lem. 

There  Is  little  evidence  aboard  the  Haw- 
kins, however,  to  Indicate  that  the  "Zumwalt 
spirit"  will  significantly  raise  retention  rates. 

CARRYING    OUT    THE    ORDERS 

Despite  Adm.  Zumwalt's  efforts,  some  en- 
listed men  complain  that  unbending,  unsym- 
pathetic petty  officers  don't  always  Interpret 
the  Admiral's  orders  as  he  Intended. 

"The  old-style  Navy  men  don't  want  to 
buckle  down  to  the  new-style  rules."  says 
Stephen  Williams,  a  machinist's  mate  on  the 
attack  transport  Marion.  For  example,  he 
complains,  men  are  often  told  to  get  a  hair- 
cut before  they  can  go  on  leave,  despite  the 
rules  allowing  longer  hair. 

Similar  complaints  are  heard  in  the  Army. 
At  Fort  Eutls,  the  commander,  MaJ.  Gen. 
Howard  Schlitz,  has  set  up  a  volunteer  com- 
mittee to  find  ways  to  "enhance  the  appeal  of 
the  military  service  as  a  career."  Among  the 
changes  already  made  at  Eustls  are  wider 
choices  of  food  and  drink  In  mess  halls  and 
elimination  of  evening  bedchecks  and  of 
morning  reveille  formations. 

Yes  Ist  Lt.  Michael  Engs,  a  post  Informa- 
tion officer,  believes  that  the  colonels  and  ser- 
geants major  are  "running  the  Army  and  they 
aren't  going  to  change.  Their  unyielding  at- 
titude Is  driving  me  out."  He  finds  It  difficult 
to  communicate  with  his  superiors  In  his 
work  of  producing  television  programs  on 
such  subjects  as  drug  abuse  and  race  rela- 
tions. "At  the  level  of  colonel,  you've  been  in 
the  Army  so  long  you  Just  don't  understand 
the  world,"  the  young  officer  contends. 

NAVY    AT    SEA    OVER    A    SOLUTIOM 

There  Is  some  evidence  for  the  view  that 
the  more  things  change  in  the  Army,  the 
more  they  remain  the  same.  In  the  past. 
Spec.  4  Bruce  Sargent  had  to  make  6  a.m. 
reveille  formations.  More  recently  they  were 
eliminated.  Instead,  however,  he  found  hlm- 
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self  picking  up  clgaret  butts  at  7  a.m.  "work 
formations."  It's  that  kind  of  "harassment" 
that  will  drive  him  out  of  the  service  two 
years  from  now,  the  18-year-old  helicopter 
repairman  said  before  his  recent  departure 
for  Vietnam. 

In  the  Navy,  a  more  basic  problem— the 
long  separations  forced  by  sea  duty — is  prov- 
ing the  biggest  obstacle  to  retention,  and  the 
Vietnam  war  has  intensified  It.  "This  is.  by 
all  odds,  the  toughest  problem  to  get  a  han- 
dle on,"  Adm.  Zumwalt  declares.  Pentagon 
admirals  figure  they  can  ease  the  situation 
but  not  eliminate  it 

Last  week  Adm.  Zumwalt  iuinounced  a 
campaign  to  recruit  more  black  officers  and 
men  and  to  transform  the  Navy  into  a  "model 
of  equal  opportunity"  by  1976. 

Clearly,  the  Air  Force  has  less  of  a  per- 
sonnel problem  than  the  other  services, 
mainly  because  of  Its  more  modern  facilities 
and  more  dEushing  image.  Years  ago.  top  offi- 
cers say,  the  service  moved  to  make  life  more 
pleasant;  and  the  Intimacy  and  informality 
of  air  crews  make  for  less  friction  between 
officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Still,  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  headquar- 
ters of  the  far-fiung  Tactical  Air  Command, 
a  personnel  officer  is  concerned  about  holding 
airmen  and  officers  with  badly  needed  skills. 
"I  worry  more  that  we  keep  the  right  skills" 
than  about  total  retention  rates.  Major  Henry 
Yochum  says. 

THE   ECONOMY    AS   RECRUrTER 

In  some  Instances,  however  the  services 
are  able  to  Induce  a  man  forced  Into  uniform 
by  the  draft  to  choose  a  military  career.  Re- 
cently they  have  been  getting  an  assist  from 
the  sluggish  economy,  which  makes  civilian 
Jobs  harder  to  find. 

Army  Spec.  6  James  Reynolds,  a  23-year- 
old  crew  chief  on  medium-lift  helicopters, 
enlisted  in  November  1967  with  the  "draft  on 
my  back"  so  he  could  pick  a  specialty.  In  Jan- 
uary, he  reenllsted  for  six  years.  He  currently 
draws  pay  and  allowances  totaling  (717  a 
month;  this  comprises  base  pay  of  $435,  flight 
pay  of  $75,  proficiency  pay  of  $50,  and  food 
and  quarters  allowance  of  $157. 

Before  he  went  Into  the  service,  the  articu- 
late young  father  was  a  railroad  telegraph- 
telephone  lineman  In  Waltham,  Minn.,  mak- 
ing $632  a  month.  He  could  have  returned  to 
his  old  Job  at  about  $700  a  month  but  didn't 
see  much  promotion  opportunity  and  was 
worried  about  the  health  of  the  economy  "on 
the  outside."  The  Army  offered  a  $10,000  re- 
enlistment  bonus  for  his  special  skill  plus 
the  prospect  of  becoming  a  warrant  officer 
and  a  helicopter  pilot. 

"My  wife  didn't  want  me  to  reenllst  because 
she  was  worried  I'd  be  sent  back  to  Vietnam," 
he  says.  "And  I'm  not  crazy  about  the  Army 
myself.  But  a  guy  has  to  take  the  likes  with 
the  dislikes." 

At  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  retention  of  his 
Junior  officers  hasn't  been  a  serious  problem, 
says  Col.  Malcolm  Hooker,  commander  of  the 
316th  Tactical  Airlift  Wing.  "A  lot  of  my 
pilots  had  visions  of  getting  out  and  workmg 
for  an  airline,"  he  explains.  "Three  years  ago 
this  was  a  distinct  possibility.  Today  it  isn't. 
Right  now,  the  economy  doesn't  have  a 
helluva  lot  to  offer."  In  recent  months  three 
officers  In  the  wing  have  withdrawn  applica- 
tions to  leave  the  Air  Force  after  testing  the 
private  Job  market. 


LIEUTENANT  GALLEY  AND  THE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  April  5.  1971 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  first  stage  of  trial  of  Lieutenant 
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Calley  is  ofBcially  concluded,  the  nation- 
wide public  outcry  indicates  that  dis- 
cussion of  the  trial  wUl  continue  for  quite 
some  time. 

Much  has  been  already  written  about 
the  questions  raised  by  CaUey's  convic- 
tion In  the  few  short  days  that  have 
elapsed.  Telegrams,  letters,  and  telephone 
calls  have  poured  in  by  the  thousands, 
indeed  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  the 
President  and  Members  of  Congress. 

The  American  people  are  plainly  dis- 
turbed. Millions  of  them  are  disturbed 
because  the  conviction  of  Lieutenant 
Calley  has  clearly  indicated  that  the 
Vietnam  war  cannot  continue  without 
policy  underpinnings  that  are  morally 
repugnant  to  the  pe<H>le  of  the  United 
States. 

During  his  campaign,  Mr.  Nixon  prom- 
ised that  he  had  a  plan  to  end  the  war. 
He  refused  to  discuss  this  plan  in  any 
detail.  As  Emmet  John  Hughes  has  writ- 
ten, Mr.  Nixon  figuratively  traveled  a 
sealed  campaign  train  with  a  debate- 
proof  plexiglass  shield  between  him  and 
the  American  pubUc. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  why 
ISi.  Nixon  refused  to  discuss  his  plan. 
Whether  or  not  it  did  during  the  cam- 
paign, his  plan  now  involves  the  so-called 
Vietnamization  of  the  war.  That  is,  it  in- 
volves turning  most  of  the  war  over  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  while  our  forces  are 
slowly  withdrawn  to  the  point  where  only 
a  residual  American  force  of  perhaps 
50,000  men  remains, 

Mr.  Nixon  claims  that  these  50,000  men 
are  required  for  two  purposes.  First,  they 
are  required  to  serve  as  a  bargaining 
counter  for  the  American  prisoners  held 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  are  to  be 
withdrawn  when  and  if  the  North  Viet- 
namese agree  to  return  the  prisoners. 
Second,  they  are  to  remain  in  order  to 
provide  the  South  Vietnamese  with  logis- 
tical and  moral  support  and,  presumably, 
to  serve  as  a  reserve  force,  ready  to  go 
into  combat  if  and  when  the  South  Viet- 
namese get  into  trouble  in  a  combat  situ- 
ation. 

The  first  reason  for  maintaining  a  resi- 
dual force  in  South  Vietnam  defies  logi- 
cal analysis  and  the  unmistakable  les- 
sons of  very  recent  history.  If  the  North 
Vietnamese  refused  to  return  our  pris- 
oners when  we  had  500.000  troops  in 
Vietnam  are  they  going  to  be  more  willing 
to  return  them  when  we  have  one-tenth 
of  that  number  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Nixon  evidently  feels  that  it  is  es- 
sential to  maintain  the  Thieu-Ky  gov- 
ernment, or  a  government  of  similar  per- 
suasion, in  power  for  some  period  of 
time.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  South  Vietnamese  to  "hack 
It."  to  fight  well  enough  against  the 
North  Vietnamese  if  not  to  win  military 
victory,  at  the  very  least  to  avoid  utter 
defeat  and  rout. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  imable  to  defend  them- 
selves or  undertake  combat  offensives 
without  intensive  American  air  support. 
This  is  the  fact  that  gives  rise  to  much 
of  the  concern  over  the  Calley  case. 

American  air  support  has  involved  and 
will  continue  to  involve  the  killing  and 
Claiming  of  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  and  the  destruction  of  hun- 
dreds of  homes,  even  entire  villages. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Many  Americans  are  now  searching  for 
the  difference  between  a  policy  which 
consciously  involves  this  tsrpe  of  destruc- 
tion, and  the  acts  of  which  Lieutenant 
Calley  stands  convicted. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  differences  be- 
tween throwing  people  into  a  ditch  and 
shooting  them,  which  Lieutenant  Calley 
did,  and  dropping  bombs  from  an  air- 
plane. But  the  broader  principle  remains 
the  same.  As  one  of  the  jurors  in  the 
Calley  case  said.  American  soldiers  sim- 
ply do  not  engage  in  incidents  such  as 
that  at  Mylai.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
wanton  destruction  involved  in  air  sup- 
port: American  soldiers  simply  do  not 
engage  in  a  type  of  warfare  which  in- 
evitably, and  I  emphasize  inevitably,  in- 
volves the  killing  of  Innocent  civilians 
and  the  destruction  of  the  homes  of 
thousands  of  people. 

This  war  has  gone  on  long  enough.  Its 
further  conduct  involves  a  policy  which 
is  repugnant  to  deep  and  long-held 
American  values. 

Mr.  Nixon,  in  his  statement  on  abor- 
tion in  military  hospitals  said  that  he 
could  not  reconcile  unrestricted  abortion 
policies  "with  his  personal  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  human  life."  In  view  of  the 
continuing  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam,  which 
attempts  to  cosmetize  the  war  by  sub- 
stituting intensive  aerial  bombardment 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  inno- 
cent civilians  for  American  casualties 
and  which  holds  American  soldiers  in 
Vietnam  as  hostages  to  the  radicsJ  right 
in  America,  this  statement  becomes  al- 
most ludicrous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  at  this 
point  several  articles  on  the  Calley  case 
wliich  I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  of 
interest: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  April  3,  1971] 

Immoral  War  in  Sotttheabt  Asia 
To  the  EnrroB : 

Dr.  Kingman  Brewster  Jr.,  President  of 
Yale  University,  struck  the  most  Important 
note  of  all  In  the  great  Indochina  tragedy 
when  he  recently  told  the  alumni  In  Yale's 
Freshmen  Commons  that  "the  reduction  of 
[U.S.]  casualties,  even  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  troops,  does  not  mitigate  the  moral 
reeponslblllty  for  the  spread  of  the  war.  .  .  ." 

Unfortunately,  the  Nixon  Administration 
had  been  trying  desperately  for  many  months 
in  silence  this  moral  more.  If  this  Adminis- 
tration succeeds,  however.  In  forcing  the 
American  people  Into  this  prlmroee  path  of 
immorality,  it  will  mean  the  spiritual  death 
of  the  nation. 

Hiring  Asians  to  kill,  tnittm  and  wound 
other  Asians  for  the  profit  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  Is  far  more  cow- 
ardly and  morally  reprehensible.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  many  spiritual  leaders,  than  the  com- 
mission of  these  comes  directly  by  Ameri- 
can military  forces.  Besides,  killing,  maim- 
ing and  wounding  men,  women  and  children 
from  the  air  and  by  shelling  as  now — all  es- 
sentially indiscriminate — Is  even  more  cow- 
ardly and  morally  Indefensible,  it  seems  to 
me,  than  doing  the  same  with  U.S.  groimd 
forces. 

The  opponents  at  least  have  sotne  means 
of  retaliating  against  ground  forces,  where- 
as they  have  little  means  against  aerial 
bombardment  and  shelling.  Moreover,  does 
not  the  final  moral  responsibility  for  all  U.S. 
crimes  committed  In  Indochina  rest  with 
those  who  plotted,  planned  and  promoted 
the  U.S.  war  of  aggression  in  the  first  place, 
and  those  now  who  continue  to  promote  It? 

It  is  already  a  question  aa  to  whether  this 
nation  can  expiate  the  monstrous  evils  al- 
r«ady  Inflicted  by  the  U.S.  Govenunent  upon 
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these  peasant  people  who  do  not,  have  not, 
and  oould  not  threaten  the  U.S.  security  in 
any  way  whatever,  even  if  they  wished,  which 
they  do  not. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  try  as  citizens  to 
make  such  amends  as  we  can,  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  those  Indocblnese  who  survive 
VS.  Government  destruction,  but  for  oai 
own  spiritual  resurrection. 

HrrcH  B.  Hester, 
Brigadier  General,  UJS.  Army  (Ret.). 

ASHEvnxE,  N.C.,  March  29, 1971. 


The  End  of  the  Affair — I 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

For  millions  of  Americans,  the  Calley  ver- 
dict has  raised  terrible  questions  about  the 
responsibility  for  things  that  have  happened 
In  Indochina  in  the  last  six  years.  It  Is  right 
and  inevitable  that  we  examine  that  record 
of  the  past.  But  it  Is  more  urgent  that  we 
face  one  simple  fact  about  the  present: 

In  this  year,  1971,  more  civilians  are  being 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  three  countries 
of  Indochina,  and  more  made  refugees,  than 
at  any  time  in  history.  Most  of  the  casual- 
ties are  caused,  and  people  made  refugees, 
by  American  and  allied  military  activity. 

That  is  the  estimate  of  the  experts  on  Ed- 
ward Kennedy's  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  whose  figures  on  the  civilian  toll 
of  the  war  are  recognized  as  the  best  avaU- 
able.  In  other  words,  as  Americans  are  told 
by  their  Government  that  the  war  is  velnd- 
Ing  down,  the  numt)er  of  Vietnamese,  Cam- 
bodians and  Laotians  being  killed  and 
maimed  and  made  homeless  is  at  a  record 
high. 

The  realities  behind  that  fact  can  be  Illus- 
trated in  a  number  of  ways. 

In  South  Vietnam  alone  last  year,  the 
subcommittee  estimates,  the  number  of 
civilians  killed  averaged  more  than  600  a 
week.  That  was  six  times  the  American  war 
deaths. 

In  the  last  three  months  of  1970,  150,000 
p>eople  in  South  Vietnam  became  refugees. 
On  the  very  day  that  Lieutenant  Calley  was 
sentenced  for  the  massacre  at  Mylal,  South 
Vietnamese  troops  began  a  sweep  of  the 
Mylal  area  that  officials  believed  could  drive 
16,000  villagers  there  from  their  homes. 

In  Cambodia,  a  check  last  August  showed 
one  million  refugees — in  a  country  of  six 
million  people.  The  figure  is  undoubtedly 
higher  now,  after  more  American  bombing. 
Cambodia  used  to  live  with  political  oom- 
promises  that  were  awkward  but  at  least  did 
avoid  the  real  ravages  of  war.  The  refugees 
and  civilian  casualties  have  come  in  the  last 
year. 

In  Laos,  with  a  p>opulatlon  of  only  three 
million,  292.000  are  officially  on  the  books 
as  refugees.  And  again  the  experts  say  that 
American  bombing  is  the  principal  cause. 
People  do  not  usuaUy  leave  their  homes 
merely  because  of  the  presence  of  Vletcong 
or  North  Vietnamese  troops  In  the  area. 

In  the  past,  American  politicians  and  gen- 
erals who  ordered  saturation  bombings  and 
free-fire  zones  and  the  burning  of  villages 
and  defoliation  undoubtedly  told  themselves 
that  such  actions  served  a  legitimate  pur- 
pose— an  earlier  end  to  the  war.  For  that 
reason,  among  others,  it  must  be  difficult  to 
define  "war  crimes"  In  Indochina. 

But  that  reason  is  no  longer  easy  to  argue. 
Can  It  really  be  said  that  killing  and  wound- 
ing clvUlans  and  driving  them  from  their 
homes  on  such  a  scale  serves  any  legitimate 
political  purpose? 

The  United  States  Is  suppo&ed  to  be  with- 
drawing from  Indochina.  But  as  the  ground 
troops  leave,  bombing  and  air  support  ac- 
tivities spread.  The  political  aim  is  to  main- 
tain the  present  Saigon  Government  in 
office.  But  can  that  end  Justify  the  use  of 
military  means  that  are  necessarily  In  dis- 
criminate, as  the  cruel  figures  of  civilian 
casualties  show? 

That  Is  a  question  that  every  American 
official  connected  with  the  war,  and  every 
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high-ranking  military  officer,  will  have  to 
gin  asking  himself.  Whatever  the  law 
be.  whatever  the  doctrine  of  Nuremberg 
the  Yamashlta  case  .does  he  as  an  Individual 
want  to  share  moral  responsibility  now 
a  war  policy  that  holds  human  life,  civilian 
life,  so  cheap? 

The  curious  thing  Is  that  the  cost  of 
war   to   the   actual   residents   of   IndocHlna 
hardly  ever  figures  In  official  speeches 
dent  Nixon,  In  his  major  talks  on  the 
since  Nov.  3,  1969.  has  spoken  about  Amjerl 
can    casualties   and    the   defense   of   an 
dependent  South  Vietnam  and  the  dailger 
of   the   United   States   being   seen   a.  pitiful 
helpless  giant.  He  has  not  mentioned  the 
man  cost  of  the  war  to  the  people  of 
china — the  continuing  cost  of  a  contlni^lng 
war. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  President 
go   on   much   longer   showing   little   or 
sensitivity  to  that  human  cost.  Three 
ago,  from   abroad.  I  wrote  that   I  thought 
Mr.  Nixon  was  wrong  if  he  believed 
cams  felt  no  moral  concern  for  death  and 
integration   among  the   Indochlnese 
After  traveling  In    this  country  I   am 
more  convinced  that  there  Is  such  concern 

Americans  are  not  only  worried 
American  casualties  in  Vietnam.  More 
more  of  them  want  to  stop  the  killing 
over  Indochina.  More  and  more  of  them 
a  national  responsibility  for  terrible 
that  have  happened  and  are  still  happedlng 
m  Indochina,  and  they  want  those  thing  i 
end.  That  Is  why,  even  before  the  Galley 
verdict,  there  was  evidence  of  developing 
concern  about  war  crimes. 

All  this  must  have  a  serious  impact 
President  Nixon's  political  options  as 
considers  what  to  tell  this  country  about 
course  In  Indochina.  He  has  to  deal  now 
only  with  a  new  awareness  of  military  r^al 
Ities  after  Laos  but  a  new  American  awiire 
ness  of  the  moral  realities  In  Indochina 


Thi  End  op  the  Affair — n 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

In  the  Johnson  Administration,  pecple 
used  to  talk  about  "the  nun  gap"  &i  a 
necessity  In  getting  the  United  States  3Ut 
of  Vietnam.  By  that  they  meant  that  tt  ere 
had  to  be  a  reasonable  period  of  time  betw  een 
the  American  exit  and  the  first  Commujilst 
attack  on  a  nun — in  other  words,  the  i  iol- 
lapse  of  the  antl-Communlst  Government  In 
Saigon. 

The  Klsslnger-Nlxon  rhetoric  Is  less  coni- 
cal; officials  speak  of  the  need  for  a  "1  re- 
break"  of  years  between  final  Amerljan 
withdrawal  and  change  in  Saigon.  But  the 
political  motivation  Is  exactly  the  same 
fear  of  a  terrible  right-wing  reaction  In  i  his 
country  if  all  our  suffering  in  Vietnam  tx|rns 
out  too  quickly  to  have  been  in  vain. 

Unhappily  for  the  President,  as  he  Are- 
pares  to  tell  the  country  about  the  r  ext 
phase  of  his  policy,  pressures  of  anol  ber 
kind  are  mounting.  He  must  recognize  that 
they  are  limiting  his  ability  to  assure  w>iat 
will  follow  an  American  withdrawal. 

There  is,  first,  the  moral  revulsion  hem  at 
unending  death  and  destruction  In  In  do- 
chlna.  discussed  In  a  previous  column.  The 
patience  of  the  American  people,  the  willing 
ness  to  play  any  part  at  all  in  the  killing,  is 
visibly  shrinking. 

The  other  fact  If  life  Is  that  Mr.  Nixtn's 
technique  for  gaining  time,  Vietnamizat  on, 
is  now  seen  to  have  limited  posslbllli  les 
That  is  the  lesson  of  the  incursion  into  L  los. 

Circumstantial  reports  after  the  I  aos 
operation  pictured  those  South  Vletnan  ese 
units  that  actually  engaged  -the  enemj  as 
demoralized.  Even  taking  the  official  veri  Ion 
as  gospel,  it  Is  clear  that  the  South  V  let- 
namese  were  badly  hurt  despite  the  lmm<  nse 
air  support  provided  by  the  United  Sta  tes 
Unless  the  President  and  his  advisers  tave 
shielded  themselves  from  reality  altogetier. 
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therefore,  they  know  that  there  Is  no  fore- 
seeable time  when  the  Saigon  forces  can  be 
expected  to  carry  the  whole  military  burden 
themselves. 

The  logical  conclusion  from  all  this  would 
be  to  change  our  policy.  It  would  be  to  recog- 
nize that  the  United  States  cannot  determine 
the  future  In  South  Vietnam,  given  the  moral 
and  military  limits  on  what  we  are  prepared 
to  do.  It  would  be  to  adopt  a  single  over- 
riding objective  of  American  policy:  to  get 
out. 

That  change  of  policy  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  President  setting  a  fixed  date 
for  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces,  air  as  well 
as  ground.  The  mere  announcement  of  a  date 
would  make  the  politicians  In  Saigon  begin 
to  adjust  to  the  reality  of  the  power  balance 
In  Indochina;  It  would  point  toward  political 
settlement  and  an  end  to  the  fighting. 

A  commitment  to  total  withdrawal  should 
also  open  the  way  to  negotiation  with  the 
enemy  on  the  matters  of  particular  human 
interest  to  Americans.  The  Communist  dele- 
gations in  Paris  have  Indicated  that  there 
could  be  arrangements  for  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  without  further  harassment 
and  death  if  the  commitment  were  made. 
And  the  chances  for  a  negotiated  release  of 
the  prisoners  would  also  Improve. 

This  entire  view  of  how  American  policy 
could  change  depends  on  the  Judgment  that 
this  country  has  no  security  Interest  In  In- 
dochina worth  what  It  Is  costing  In  lives 
there  and  national  torment  at  home.  The 
extraordinary  public  reaction  to  the  Calley 
verdict  suggests  that  most  Americans  have 
reached  that  Judgment.  But  has  Richard 
Nixon? 

The  President  has  a  long  history  of  funda- 
mental belief  In  America's  role  as  a  bulwark 
against  Communism  everywhere — and  spe- 
cifically In  Indochina.  Moreover,  because  he 
failed  to  liquidate  our  Involvement  there 
when  he  took  office  two  years  ago,  he  now 
has  on  his  conscience  all  those  lives  that 
make  It  difficult  for  any  leader  to  change  pol- 
icy. 

For  those  reasons  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
Mr.  Nixon  will  resist  the  logic  of  the  battle- 
field and  of  the  American  conscience.  It  is 
possible  that  he  will  continue  to  fudge  the 
timing  and  nature  of  our  withdrawal,  offer- 
ing Saigon  the  hope  of  continued  reliance 
on  U.S.  air  power.  It  Is  even  possible,  given 
his  penchant  for  sudden  displays  of 
"strength"  that  the  President  will  try  to  gain 
more  military  time  by  massive  new  bombing 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam  or  some  similar 
aggressive  tactic. 

In  making  the  choice  now,  the  President 
and  his  advisers  have  to  recognize  that  they 
wUl  have  much  to  answer  for  In  history.  To 
use  weapons  of  mass  destruction  In  the  belief 
that  they  will  make  a  legitimate  cause  prevail 
Is  one  thing.  To  use  them  when  this  country 
has  no  belief  in  the  cause  or  In  Its  prospect 
of  prevailing — and  In  doing  so  to  kill  and 
wound  and  make  homeless  record  numbers  of 
Indochlnese  civilians — Is  no  better  than 
shooting  Infants  at  Mylal. 

There  Is  no  partisan  politics,  as  some  Re- 
publicans have  charged.  In  hoping  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  decide  to  end  all  American 
military  Involvement  In  Indochina.  It  was 
one  of  his  most  fervent  supporters  who  said 
the  other  day  that  he  prayed  the  President 
would  resist  those  familiar  voices  from  Saigon 
and  listen  to  his  country. 
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Galley's  Trial:  The  Moral  QtrEsnoN 
AND  Battlefield  Laws 

(By  William  Grelder) 

Ft.  Benninc,  Ga.,  April  3. — Americans  have 
chosen  some  strange  popular  heroes  In  the 
last  decade,  but  none  of  them  was  a  con- 
victed nmss  murderer. 

This  Is  the  guy,  remember,  who  wae  held 
responsible  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers  for  "wast- 
ing" 22  lives.  He  picked  up  a  baby,  threw 


him  Into  a  ditch  and  shot  him.  He  is  the 
soldier  who  butt-stroked  an  old  man  in  the 
face,  then  shot  him  at  point-blank  range 
and  blew  away  the  side  of  his  head.  Some 
hero. 

But  the  public  clamored  for  Lt.  WUUam  L 
Galley's  release  and,  after  thousands  of  tele- 
grams. President  Nixon  responded.  The  Presi- 
dent "personally  felt"  that  Calley  should  not 
be  confined  In  the  stockade  with  the  com- 
mon criminals. 

Lt.  Calley  spent  three  nights  In  Jail  and 
dont  bet  any  big  money  that  he  will  ever  re- 
turn to  prison  again.  The  pressure  against 
that  win  be  enormous. 

The  President's  personal  intervention  puts 
the  military  Judicial  system  on  notice  that, 
If  any  reviewing  officer  upholds  Galley's  con- 
viction and  sentence,  he  risks  re-lgnltlng  the 
public  anger — and  directing  more  heat  at 
their  commander-in-chief. 

For  comparison's  sake,  an  enlisted  man 
here  at  Port  Bennlng  was  sentenced  to  five 
years  In  prison  last  year  for  pushing  a  war- 
rant officer.  The  Air  Force  recently  sent  a 
colonel  away  for  three  years  for  smoking 
marijuana.  Howard  Levy,  the  doctor  who  re- 
fused to  train  soldiers  bound  for  Vietnam, 
served  two  years  for  disobeying  an  order. 

The  point  Is  not  that  Galley  ought  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  In  prison.  On  the 
contrary,  his  lawyers  can  make  a  strong  ar- 
gument that.  In  terms  of  criminal  attitudes, 
Calley  has  already  been  rehabilitated  by  the 
ordeal  of  his  long  trial. 

The  question  Is:  If  the  President  and  the 
nation  reject  the  verdict  of  guilty,  rendered 
by  six  combat  veterans,  what  Is  left  of  the 
law  which  the  Army  attempted  to  uphold — 
the  International  convenant  that,  even  in 
combat,  soldiers  do  not  shoot  defenseless 
people  who  are  captured  and  unarmed? 

If  that  principle  Is  undone  by  the  public 
uproar  over  Galley's  conviction,  the  Army  is 
stuck  with  a  different  kind  of  problem: 
should  it  give  up  the  battlefield  discipline 
required  by  U.S.  law  and  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions? Should  1^  open  the  doors  at  Ft. 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  release  all  the  other 
soldiers  convicted  of  the  same  offense  as 
GaUey? 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Calley  Is  not 
the  first  American  soldier  prosecuted  for 
killing  people  In  middle  of  this  war.  There 
have  been  scores  of  men — soldiers  and  Ma- 
rines— tried  for  the  murder  of  Vietnamese 
captives  In  the  midst  of  combat  situations. 
Many  of  them  are  still  in  prison.  The  only 
difference  Is  that.  Instead  of  22  people,  most 
of  them  killed  only  one  or  two. 

Right  now,  there  are  75  to  80  men  serving 
time  In  Ft.  Leavenworth  on  murder  charges 
which  originated  In  VletnEon.  Some  of  their 
victims  were  fellow  Americans,  but  most 
were  Vietnamese.  Some  of  them.  Just  like 
CaUey,  still  have  their  appeals  pending.  Still 
more  are  Imprisoned  at  the  Naval  Prison  In 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  where  convicted  Marines 
are  sent. 

They're  sitting  In  prison  unknown,  while 
Lt.  Calley  Is  famous  and  confined  to  his 
quarters  on  post. 

On  the  left.  Senator  George  McGovern, 
certified  anti-war  spokesman,  declares  that 
Galley  should  not  be  held  responsible  be- 
cavise  his  crimes  were  part  of  a  larger  sick- 
ness, the  strategic  war  crimes  of  U.S.  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam. 

On  the  right,  the  legionnaires  chant  "war 
Is   hell"   and,  likewise,  protest  the  verdict. 

If  you  follow  the  logic  of  either  position, 
Lt.  Galley  Is,  as  his  defense  attorneys  kept 
saying  "a  typical  American  youth  who  was 
fighting  for  his  country."  Or,  the  brutality 
of  Mylal  Is  not  distinguishable  from  the  gen- 
eral brutalllty  of  war,  especially  this  war. 

Millions  of  Americans  apparently  believe 
that  but  six  Army  officers  did  not.  They  ap- 
preciated, after  listening  to  the  evidence 
for  four  months,  that  something  different 
and  obviously  wrong  happened  at  Mylal 
and  Lt.  CaUey  was  to  blame  for  part  of  It. 
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None  of  these  questions— which  need  an- 
J^»^d  Which  have  undoubtedly  Influ- 
S  public  opinion-were  before  this  Jury. 
?^«^  decided  a  much  narrower  polnt--that 
lumDlne  Lt.  Galley's  actions  together  indls- 
i^inatelv  with  other  GI's  Is  slanerous  to 
iT^oi  men  who  did  not  shoot  babies, 
whodld  not  herd  their  prisoners  into  an 
irrleatlon  ditch  and  execute  them, 
^at  is  not  to  say  that  Galley  Is  the  only 
soldier  who  ever  did  that  (the  Army  and 
Marines  by  the  cases  they  have  prosesuted, 
ISmit  that  the  battlefield  crime  Is  unu^u- 
Illv  linked  to  this  war) .  That  does  not  settle 
the  accusations  of  greater  war  crimes  com- 
mitted by  military  or  civilian  leaders  who 
designed  U.S.  strategy. 

convicting  Galley  does  not  absolve  any 
generals  for  the  devastation  of  village  after 
vlUage  by  aerial  bombardment  or  poisoning 
the  wells  or  burning  huts  and  shooting  live- 
stock "Just  for  sport."  as  one  Charlie  Com- 
pany veteran  put  It.  But  letting  ©Cley  go 
does  not  bring  any  generals  closers  to  prose- 
cution either. 

The  lieutenant,  after  all,  was  not  Judged 
by  a  bunch  of  left-wing  peaceniks  or  by 
elitist  West  Pointers  looking  down  their  noses 
at  an  DCS  graduate  who  never  finished  col- 
lege. Most  of  the  Jurors  never  finished  coUege 
either.  They  too  have  been  shot  at  In  battle, 
wounded,  decorated  for  bravery.  Five  of  them 
served  longer  In  Vietnam  than  Calley. 

They  were  not  asked  to  determine  If  other 
Mylal's  ever  happened  elsewhere  In  the  war, 
though  perhaps  they  have  a  smaller  scale. 
They  were  not  supposed  to  decide  whether 
Galley's  superiors — the  company  com- 
mander or  the  division  commander — should 
also  stand  trial.  They  did  not  attempt  to 
analyze  the  grand  strategy  of  U.S.  military 
involvement  In  Vietnam  and  decide  whether 
war  crimes  ire  Involved  in  the  pattern  bomb- 
ing, the  defoliation,  the  napalm,  the  use  of 
"free  fire  zones"  and  "body  counts." 

The  Idea  of  assuming  collective  national 
guilt  for  Mylal — a  notion  which  may  be  sat- 
isfying to  people  who  opposed  the  war  any- 
way— does  not  settle  anything.  When  you 
say  we  are  all  guilty  for  Mylal,  that  has  truth 
In  It,  but  It  Is  also  another  way  of  saying 
no  one  Is  guilty. 

The  six  Jurors,  again,  operating  In  the  nar- 
rower context,  said  simply  that  Infantry  offi- 
cers, who  have  some  discretion  In  whom 
they  kill,  cannot  kill  their  prisoners. 

A  TV  interviewer  asked  MaJ.  Harvey  G. 
Brown  If  the  verdict  wasn't  a  little  harsh, 
considering  all  of  the  circumstances  at  My- 
lal, the  fear  of  combat,  the  threat  of  booby 
traps,  the  Viet  Cong's  guerrilla  tricks  with 
women  and  children.  Brown  agreed  that  It 
was,  but  reminded  him  of  what  Lt.  Calley 
did  with  the  people  In  the  ditch.  "That  was 
pretty  harsh,  too,"  the  major  said. 

The  cynics  thought  the  Army  was  staging 
a  charade  all  along  and  would  be  happy  with 
an  acquittal  so  it  could  be  done  forever  with 
the  Mylal  scandal.  Nearly  everyone  was  sur- 
prised by  the  severity  of  the  Jury's  finding — 
premeditated  murder.  Contrary  to  Initial  re- 
ports. It  Is  now  understood  that  one  and 
possibly  two  of  the  Jurors  voted  for  a  lesser 
ofTense,  such  as  unpremeditated  murder, 
though  there  was  no  dissent  among  them  on 
the  question  of  Galley's  guilt. 

What  the  critics  cannot  explain  very  well 
is  why  these  men  who  were  In  the  war  them- 
selves seem.  In  the  end,  less  compassionate 
than  the  fireside  war  critics  who  cry  "scape- 
goat." The  answer  may  be  that  these  men — 
while  well  aware  that  war  Is  hell — know  also 
than  there  Is  killing  and  then  there  Is  killing. 
The  Issue  of  legal  and  Illegal  killing  gets 
t»rlbly  confused.  Vietnam  veterans,  who  feel 
great  sympathy  for  the  lieutenant,  like  to 
point  out  that  they  killed  people  too  so  they 
can  see  themselves  In  Galley's  shoes.  The  next 
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time  you  hear  that  from  an  ex-GI,  ask  him 
If  he  herded  people  together,  unarmed  and 
vmresLstlng,  put  them  In  a  ditch,  then  stood 
over  them  and  fired.  If  he  says  no,  he  Is 
typical.  Most  Infantry  men  In  Vietnam  barely 
saw  who  they  were  shooting  at,  much  less 
who  they  killed.  If  he  says  yes,  you're  talking 
to  a  murderer. 

"People  are  saying  that  Mylal's  happen  In 
every  war,"  Brown  said.  "Maybe  so.  That 
wasn't  the  Issue  In  the  Calley  case.  The  Issue 
Is  whether  Mylal's  are  right  or  wrong." 

WeU,  why  Is  It  wrong?  Why  Is  it  wrong 
for  Infantrymen  to  kill  all  those  pec^le,  sus- 
pected Viet  Gong  collaborators,  when  B-52's 
might  Just  as  well  wipe  them  out  with 
blafiket  bombing? 

One  answer  Is  that  human  life  Is  precious, 
that  soldiers  are  meant  to  be  merciful  to  the 
helpless  If  they  can  be.  Even  a  soldier  Is  not 
supposed  to  kill  without  provocation. 

An  Infantryman,  admittedly,  has  more  dis- 
cretion over  that  than  a  bombardier  but  the 
excesses  of  aerial  bombardment  should  not 
be  made  Into  an  excuse  for  cold-blooded 
murder  on  the  ground. 

That  level  of  morality  Is  too  sentimental- 
ized, apparently,  for  many  Americans.  They 
were,  after  all.  Oriental  babies,  perhaps  even 
communist  babies  (though  they  were  not 
v?lred  with  booby  traps  as  one  witness  sug- 
gested Imaginatively). 

If  you  put  aside  the  moral  Issue,  soldiers 
still  have  a  practical  reason  for  observing 
the  laws  of  the  battlefield.  A  senior  Army 
officer  at  Ft.  Bennlng  stated  It  succinctly: 
"You  can  have  any  standard  you  want  for 
the  conduct  of  warfare,  but  you  better  be 
prepared  to  get  what  you  give." 

If  America  adopts  as  a  customary  stand- 
ard— barbaric  as  It  Is — the  rule  that  It's  per- 
missible to  shoot  prisoners,  then  America 
should  be  prepared  to  accept  the  results  of 
that  standard.  The  link  between  the  Mylal 
victims  and  the  American  POW's  held  In 
Hanoi  Is  real  and  Important — they  are  pro- 
tected by  the  same  rules.  It  Is  a  great  na- 
tional hypocrisy  to  rally  outrage  on  the  POW 
Issue,  then  pat  Calley  on  the  back  for  what 
he  did  to  the  prisoners  of  Mylal. 

Actually,  there  were  a  few  genuine  heroes 
Involved  In  that  operation.  One  of  them  was 
Lt.  Hugh  Thompson,  the  helicopter  pilot  who 
couldn't  understand  why  the  troops  were 
lining  up  people  and  shooting  them.  He  In- 
tervened and  saved  some  lives  and  that  took 
cotirage. 

Jim  Dural,  Just  a  rifleman,  was  a  hero  too. 
Lt.  CaUey,  his  platoon  leader,  offered  him  a 
turn  at  the  Irrigation  ditch  shooting  people, 
but  Dursl  refused.  That  took  some  courage 
for  him  and  the  others  who  wouldn't  kill. 

In  a  different  way,  there  were  men  like 
the  brilliant  young  prosecutor,  Capt.  Aubrey 
M.  Daniel  III,  people  In  uniform  who  helped 
the  Army,  In  its  own  clumsy  way,  to  try  as 
an  Institution  to  make  a  point  of  honor.  De- 
spite all  of  the  Imperfections,  de^lte  all  of 
the  other  culprits  who  got  away,  the  Army 
did  make  Its  point,  when  It  easUy  might  have 
ducked  It.  Though  the  President  blurred  It, 
the  lesson  still  is  tormenting  the  nation's 
conscience,  stirring  new  painful  questions 
about  war  and  national  responsibility. 

If  Lt.  Calley  had  been  acquitted  or  given 
a  light  sentence,  any  uproar  would  have  been 
mild  and  temporary.  No  one  knew  that  better 
than  the  six  Jxirors,  the  men  who  are  now 
suffering  from  the  anger  which  grows  out  of 
the  national  disgrace. 

MaJ.  Brown,  the  most  outspoken  of  the 
Jurors,  got  a  death  threat.  Col.  Clifford  H. 
Ford,  the  court-martial  president,  took  the 
nameplate  off  his  front  door  to  avoid  further 
harassment.  So  did  the  prosecutor. 

The  sick  and  sorrowful  Joke  circulating 
around  Ft.  Bennlng  is  that  the  people  sprung 
Calley — now  they're  going  to  lock  up  the 
Jury. 
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ADDRESS      BY      CONGRESSWOMAN 

SULLIVAN  AT  7TH  ANNUAL  THRIFT 
AND  HOUSING  FORUM  OF 
GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    ftUSSOtTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5.  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  weekend,  Georgetown  University 
held  Its  seventh  annual  thrift  and  hous- 
ing forum,  sponsored  by  the  school  of 
business  administration  and  the  school 
for  summer  and  continuing  education. 
Si>eakers  representing  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  joined 
with  outstanding  University  faculty 
members  and  leaders  of  the  thrift  in- 
dustry in  discussing  "changing  patterns 
in  thrift  and  housing." 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be 
invited  by  the  Reverend  R.  J.  Henle,  S.J., 
president  of  Georgetown  University,  to 
address  the  guests  at  the  Forum  at  the 
opening  event,  a  dinner  on  Friday  night. 
The  subject  of  my  remarks  was  "pat- 
terns change — but  the  problem  remains." 

As  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  unless  and  until 
we  solve  the  problem  of  making  our  in- 
ner cities  habitable  environments  once 
again,  our  efforts  to  provide  adequate 
housing  at  reasonable  cost  will  never 
succeed. 

NOT  JtrST  A  MATTER  OP  BRICKS  AND 
MORTAB  AND  CEMENT 

In  Other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  major 
housing  problem  now  Is  not  merely  one  of 
bricks  and  mortar  and  cement — it  is  the 
ability  of  people  to  live  safely  in  their 
home  neighborhoods.  That  is  the  requi- 
site for  making  the  housing  in  those 
neighborhoods  into  acceptable  and  pleas- 
ant homes. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord as  part  of  my  remarks,  the  address  I 
made  Friday  on  this  subject,  as  follows : 
Patterns   Chance — Btrr   the 
Problem   Remains 
(Address  by  Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
livan. Democrat,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ranking 
member,  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  at 
opening  session  of  seventh  annual  George- 
town    University     Thrift     and     Housing 
Forum,  Friday  night,  April  2,  1971,  at  New 
South  Building,  main  campus) 
Ever  since  Father  Henle  left  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity to  become  president  of  Georgetown,  I 
have    regarded     this    distinguished    Jesuit 
scholar  and  educatcw  as  still  being  one  of  my 
constituents,  and  the  venerable  institution 
which  he  heads  In  our  Nation's  Capital  as  a 
logical  extension  of  my  constituency.  Thus, 
I  can  usually  be  persuaded  without  much 
difficulty  to  come  here   and   participate   in 
some  of  the  many  outstanding  events  spon- 
sored by  Georgetown  University  In  expand- 
ing and  improving  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural life  of  our  nation. 

Father  Henle's  invitation  to  participate  in 
this   Seventh   Annual   Thrift   and   Housing 
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Forum  wu  particularly  appealing  to  me  be* 
oauBe  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  challenge 
old  solutions  to  a  chronic  problem  in  out 
•oclety — solutions  which  may  have  worked 
well  at  some  stagee  of  our  national  (leTelop4 
ment  but  are  not  operating  succeaelullj 
now — and  to  point  the  way  to  new  avenue^ 
of  thinking  and  doing  In  pursuit  of  decen^ 
homee  for  all  of  our  200  million  people. 

As  the  theme  of  this  Forum  indicates,  th# 
patterns  of  thrift  and  of  housing  are  indee4 
changing.  Nevertheleoa,  the  problems  remain. 
They  will  not  be  solved  by  the  whereat 
clauses  of  resolutions,  but  they  can  be  solved 
by  reioZution — by  a  determined  drive  of  prl» 
yate  enterprise  and  public  leadership  Joined 
together  in  a  practical  partnership  in  whicl^ 
the  profit  motive  is  neither  despised  and  igt 
nored.  on  the  one  hand,  nor  made  paramount 
and  exclusive  on  the  other. 

MXITHXR    OCVKUfMKNT    NOR    TSVTJBTKT    CAN 
JOB    ALONX 

There  are  those  who  feel,  and  vigorous^ 
maintain,  that  the  hotislng  problems  of  th< 
American  people  can  be  solved  with  a  twist 
of  the  magic  faucet  of  Treasury  flnancing-4 
open  the  spigot  of  Federal  dollars  and  every* 
thing  will  be  solved.  j 

If  this  were  a  valid  concept,  then  our  pub't 
11a  housing  projects  would  all  be  gardeii 
spots  of  Joy  and  comfort  and  tranquility! 
and  every  family  which  could  not  afford  de* 
cent  housing  would  nevertheless  be  living 
mcely  and  happily  In  all  of  the  mctropolltaq 
areas  of  the  country.  | 

Then  there  are  those  who  feel,  and  Jusi 
as  vigorously  maintain,  that  private  enter* 
prise,  if  unfettered  and  left  alone  to  put  th^ 
profit  motive  to  work  on  this  problem,  could 
solve  the  housing  shortage  overnight.  | 

If  that  were  a  workable  solution,  the  prob-j 
lem  never  would  have  arisen  In  the  first 
place,  and  certainly  would  not  have  growi^ 
to  present  proportions  in  an  economy  ap* 
proaching  the  trillion  dollar  a  year  level.        I 

A  combination  of  Industrial  Innovatlonl 
private  investment,  government  leadership] 
and  public  funds  can  do  what  public  monejj 
or  private  initiative  cannot  do  alone.  Cer4 
tainly  this  la  not  an  untried  theory.  In  35 
years,  we  have  reversed  the  pattern  of  Amer* 
lean  housing  from  largely  a  landlord-tenant 
economy  to  one  in  which  the  great  majorltjl 
of  families  own,  or  are  buying,  their  owe| 
homee. 

Furthermore,  m  that  period  of  35  years,  w9 
have  progressed  from  a  nation  In  which  one-( 
third  of  our  families  were  Ul-housed  to  ond 
In  which  perhaps  only  one-twelfth  live  in 
substandard  homes.  By  mo«t  yardsticks,  thU 
would  be  considered  remarkable  progress  iq 
less  than  two  generations.  I 

But  Lb  It  remarkable  enough?  I  think  tha 
fact  that  we  are  here  at  this  Forum  looking 
for  new  anawers  in  the  changing  pattern^ 
of  our  housing  economy,  and  the  fact  that) 
endless  hours  of  every  Congressional  sessloi^ 
In  recent  years  have  been  devoted  to  housing 
legislation  and  home  financing  problems^ 
establish  clearly  that  none  of  us  is  satisfied 
with  the  degree  of  progress  we  have  achieved] 
no  matter  bow  remarkable  It  might  ^peaf 
to  have  been  in  mathematical  terms. 


DKPaSSSION  KSA  PKOGKAMS  WORXK>^VOB  THXK 

Lest  we  condemn  unfairly  those  who  in- 
vented the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation, 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  th« 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  tha 
United  States  Public  Housing  Authority,  tha 
Qreenbelts.  and  all  of  the  other  new  hous'^ 
Ing  programs  of  a  DepreMlon-rldden  natloni 
88  or  more  years  ago,  I  think  we  muat  aO'^ 
knowledge  that  what  they  did  was  Imagliia4 
tlve  and  tremendotialy  effective.  Thoae  pro-| 
grama  all  accomplished  miracles  of  thetti 
time. 

-WB^n  World  War  n  came  along,  we  found 
thaVJfe  oould  Instantly  create  good  Ilvabla 
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housing  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
families  near  the  new  Jobs  which  urgently 
had  to  be  manned  as  part  of  our  defense 
effort.  Following  the  w&i,  this  defense  hous- 
ing still  continued  to  fill  a  need:  some  of 
the  projects  were  turned  into  cooperatives 
for  the  families  which  had  occupied  them 
during  the  war  and  had  come  to  like  the  life 
style  they  provided;  others  were  converted 
Into  public  housing  for  the  poor.  The  sub- 
urbs, meanwhile,  bloomed  with  new  single- 
family  developments  as  the  GI  bill  provided 
an  mcentlve  for  millions  of  returning  serv- 
icemen and  women  to  buy  homes  in  pleasant 
neighborhoods  where  their  kids  could  enjoy 
the  outdoors  and  good  new  schools  and  a  ris- 
ing tide  of  affluence. 

But  that  was  when  our  cities  began  the 
plunge  Into  poverty.  Then,  in  1949,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  pointed  the 
way  to  rejuvenation  of  run-down  commercial 
areas  and  slums  in  our  cities  Into  magnifi- 
cent high-rise  apartment  houses,  parks, 
playgrounds,  malls  and  open  plazas,  civic 
centers,  parking  garages  and  office  buildings. 
And  so,  of  coiirse,  all  of  our  urban  housing 
problems  were  quickly  solved. 

Except  that  they  weren't. 

TRZ  SCOPX  or  THZ  PBOBLEM  NOW 

Everything  we  worked  for  and  thought  we 
had  accomplished  in  those  exciting  days  of 
change  Is  now  coming  apart  at  the  seams. 
The  cities  are  in  worse  shape  financially  than 
at  any  time  in  their  history — they  are  lit- 
erally on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  sub- 
urban areas,  which  so  recently  bloomed,  are 
now  fading  into  embattled  enclaves  of  in- 
adequate sewers,  crowded  schools,  tax 
troubles,  and  traffic  nightmares.  The  poor  are 
huddled  masses  of  inner  city  despair,  yearn- 
ing to  breathe  free.  The  housing  industry 
has  Just  gone  through  another  suffocating 
period  of  tight  money.  The  thrift  Industry 
has  suddenly  fovmd  ItseU  surfeited  with 
funds  which  cannot  immediately  be  placed 
out  on  loan  at  high  enough  yields  to  meet 
the  Interest  rates  it  has  committed  Itself  to 
pay  to  its  savers.  Unemployment  has  reached 
out  to  the  skilled,  the  talented,  the  educated, 
over-extended  suburbanite,  and  has  caused 
a  surge  of  foreclosures.  Public  housing  is  a 
vandal-ridden  Jungle  of  frightened  people. 
And  we  In  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency— the  Subcommittee  which  pioneered 
college  housing,  and  housing  for  the  elderly, 
and  mass  transit,  and  Model  Cities  and  sub- 
sidized home  ownership  and  New  Cities  legis- 
lation— are  fresh  out  of  Instant  solutions, 
and  are.  for  the  first  time  in  the  16  year  his- 
tory of  that  Subcommittee's  existence, 
iindertaklng  now  an  overall  investigation 
Into  the  basic  fundamentals  of  hoto  we  get 
housing  and  what  to  do  to  get  more. 

So  I  welcome  you  tonight  to  Dilemma,  a 
state  of  mind  In  the  housing  field  com- 
pounded partly  of  disillusionment,  partly 
of  uncertainty,  partly  of  doubt,  partly  of 
desperation. 

It  Unt  that  wo  don't  know  how  to  build 
good  homes  in  vast  quantities — we  have 
done  It.  Nor  is  It  a  case  of  lacking  f\inds  to 
provide  decent  homes  for  all  of  our  people. 
This  nation  can  afford  anything  It  Is  deter- 
mined to  have.  The  ^tuatlon  Is  far  from 
hopeless.  But  the  relatively  easy  answers  of 
yesterday,  which  brought  about  a  revolution 
In  middle  class  housing  in  America,  arent 
working  for  the  low-Income  family,  and  the 
bright  promise  of  tomorrow  Is  still  on  the 
drawing  boards  of  government  agencies  and 
private  enterprise,  waiting  to  be  bom. 

SOMX  ANSWXBS BTTT  NOT  KNOTTOR 

Eacih  of  the  speakers  at  this  Forum  will 
have  some  good  things  to  say  about  whatever 
phase  of  the  housing  industry  his  group  or 
orgfanlsatlon  U  responsible  for  administering. 
The  savings  and  locui  industry,  as  I  said,  Is 
loaded  with  lendable  funds  and  is  anxious  to 
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lend  them  out  to  those  who  build  and  those 
who  buy  new  housing,  or  to  rehabilitate  old- 
er housing.  The  construction  industry  can 
point  to  some  promising  new  techniques  in 
off-site  fabrication.  The  Government  nil 
undoubtedly,  through  Its  spokesmen  here, 
cheer  us  on  with  descriptions  of  Operation 
Breakthrough  on  prefabs,  the  newly  enacted 
secondary  mortgage  market  for  conventional 
loans,  the  modest  subsidy  program  also  en- 
acted last  year  to  reduce  mortgage  payments 
for  some  families  by  $20  a  month  for  five 
years,  and  the  progress  on  model  cities, 
urban  renewal,  mobile  homes  and  subsidized 
home  ownership.  But  the  lower  low  Income 
family  will  stUl  be  heard  asking— perhaps 
plaintively,  perhaps  belligerently— "when  do 
you  get  around  to  xis?" 

And  the  answer  to  that  plea  has  to  be 

regrettably,  it  has  to  be — "not  very  quickly" 
or  "not  yet" — or  "soon,  perhaps — maybe." 

The  answer  has  to  be  a  put-off,  that  is,  be- 
cause the  housing  problem  no  longer  is  Just 
one  of  bricks  and  mortar  and  cement  and 
financing  which  characterized  so  much  of 
oxiT  housing  effort  of  the  past  35  years;  at 
this  point,  it  Is  also  a  problem  of  social  en- 
gineering (a  deplorable  term  for  a  neces- 
sary next  step ) . 

BIGGEST  AREA  OT  NKED  IS  FOR  THOSE  WHO  RAVX 
NEIVZa  RAD  GOOD  HOUSDtG 

Except  for  the  elderly,  the  handicapped, 
and  the  recently  unemployed,  whose  Incomes 
have  been  sharply  reduced  by  causes  or  fac- 
tors beyond  their  control,  the  biggest  area 
of  housing  need  now  is  for  those  who  have 
never  been  properly  housed.  In  good  times  or 
bad,  these  families,  and  their  parents  and 
grandparents,  had  never  kruywn  what  we  re- 
gard as  adequate  housing.  Many  of  them 
used  to  be  hidden  from  view  in  backcountry 
shacks  and  cabins,  where  they  scratched  for 
survival.  Now  they  live  In  ovir  cities,  and 
their  needs  cry  out  to  us  for  humane  solu- 
tions, while  the  solutions  we  devise  often 
collapse  in  false  assumptions  that  all  we  have 
to  provide  Is  a  warm,  clean,  sound  dwelling. 

This  Is,  admittedly,  an  oversimplification 
on  my  part;  not  all  of  our  lower  income  fam- 
ilies clustered  In  slums  and  deprivation  are 
recent  rural  In-mlgrants;  many  go  back  sev- 
eral generations  In  our  urban  areas.  But  as 
the  public  housing  experience  has  demon* 
strated  to  us,  not  all  people  who  are  poor 
are  endowed  by  nature  and  disposition  with 
nobUlty,  thoughtfulness,  self  reliance,  nelgh- 
borllness.  Intelligence,  cooperation,  love  for 
humanity,  or  lots  of  other  virtues  the  story 
books  used  to  find  Inherent  in  poverty. 

Some  of  them,  frankly,  Just  aren't  nice 
people.  As  long  as  they  lived  off  by  them- 
selves, hidden  from  us,  we  paid  no  attention 
to  how  they  lived  or  even  whether  they  lived. 
In  the  cities,  however,  we  feel  lmp>eUed  to 
make  them  less  offensive  to  our  sensitivities 
by  placing  them  In  pubUc  housing  and  then 
forgetting  them.  Enough  such  families  have 
turned  public  boxising  into  a  jungle  of  In- 
humanity and  crime  and  destructiveness. 

THE    AGGRESSIONS    Or    THE    rTNDISCIPLINZD    AND 
BRUTISH 

The  decent  families  In  public  housing — by 
far  the  majority — have  despaired  of  seeing 
any  effective  discipline,  even  despair  of 
their  physical  safety,  and  can  not  wait  to 
move  anywhere — even  back  to  the  slums — 
rather  than  subject  themselves  and  their 
children  to  the  aggressions  of  the  undisci- 
plined and  brutish  few  among  their  neigh- 
bors who  have  been  destroying  their  environ- 
ment. 

If  there  were  an  epidemic  of  disease  raging 
through  our  central  cities,  the  entire  country 
would  be  galvanized  Into  a  vast  effort  to 
•radicate  the  germs  and  prevent  a  spread  of 
the  infection  to  everyone  else.  Fear  of  our 
own  personal  danger  would  force  us  to  act. 
If  it  was  diphtheria  or  plague  or  cholera  or 
malaria  or  any  of  the  other  diseases  which 
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«.  know  medical  science  can  conquer,  we 
would  act  quickly  with  compulsory  Inocula- 
Uons  and  with  a  crash  program  to  clean  up 
the  sources  of  the  infection. 

But  when  an  elderly  woman  has  to  barrl- 
-ade  herself  in  her  apartment  or  room  at 
dusk  for  fear  of  being  robbed  of  whatever  few 
doUars  she  carries  in  her  purse,  or  of  being 
beaten  or  klUed,  we  don't  see  it  and  we  aren't 
^ware  of  it  except  through  an  occasional 
obituary  in  the  newspapers. 

When  the  children  in  a  slum  area  are 
brutalized,  we  seldom  know  about  It.  When 
dooe  addiction,  or  alcohol,  or  the  Inherent 
drive  to  "be  a  big  shot"  makes  criminals  out 
of  whole  gangs  of  neighborhood  youths.  It's 
usually  not  in  our  neighborhoods;  although 
we  do  get  some  extra  locks  on  our  doors  and 
windows  and  perhaps  Install  an  electronic 
system  to  protect  our  own  safety. 

••UPGaiBINO"  or  NEIGHBORHOODS   NOT  ENOUGH 

Frankly,  short  of  abandoning  our  central 
cities  entirely— Just  picking  up  and  leaving, 
and  letting  them  to  the  rats  and  the  termites 
and  the  weather  and  the  vandals  and  squat- 
ters, we  aren't  going  to  solve  our  Inner  city 
housing  problems  without  doing  something 
about  the  breakdown  in  morality  which 
makes  every  central  city  area  a  combat  war 
sone. 

The  fear  which  is  rampant  in  our  Inner 
cities  makes  all  discussions  of  housing  im- 
provement there  academic.  The  savings  insti- 
tutions hesitate  to  invest  any  of  their  loan 
portfolios  in  such  property — no  matter  how 
well  Intentloned  or  motivated  the  prospec- 
tive buyer-owner  may  be — because  the  In- 
vestment truly  Is  risky.  Drive  through  some 
of  the  neighborhoods  In  Washington  of  well- 
built,  Individual  homes  and  your  heart  cries 
out  for  the  conscientious  families  trying  to 
maintain  their  properties  amid  a  sea  of  gar- 
bage and  litter  and  broken  fences  and  trtim- 
pled  lawns  and  broken  bottles.  A  vacant 
house  whose  quickly  broken  windows  are 
replaced  with  boards  nevertheless  often  dis- 
plays evidence  of  forced  entry  and  sometimes 
Are  damage.  While  the  sociologists  deplore 
the  flight  of  supermarkets  from  these  areas, 
the  neighborhood  food  stores  which  do  man- 
age to  survive  are  battered  fortresses  in  which 
the  pilferage  losses  probably  exceed  the 
profits. 

None  of  these  problems  will  be  solved 
merely  by  "upgrading"  the  appearance  of  the 
neighborhood.  And  there  can't  possibly  be 
enough  police  to  patrol  every  alley  every 
minute  of  the  day  and  night. 

THE  BIGHT   or  THE  INDIVTOUAI,  TO  BE  SATE 

This  is  the  environment  In  which  millions 
of  Americans  live,  most  of  them  seeking  some 
way  to  escape.  Yet  we  are  talking  about  the 
areas  of  our  cities  which  could  be  an  almost 
unlimited  source  of  additional  good  hous- 
ing, if  only  we  could  protect  the  rights  of 
the  individual  to  live  safe  from  physical 
barm  and  safe  from  vandal  abuse  of  his 
property. 

In  frontier  days,  the  neighbors  armed 
themselves  and  banded  together  to  protect 
themselves  and  each  other  from  marauders. 
This  is  not  a  practical  solution  in  our  cities. 
We  must,  instead,  depend  upon  the  pMllce, 
and  the  police  must  depend  upon  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  the  residents  to  identify 
the  marauders  and  to  help  In  prosecuting 
them.  This  is  easy  for  us  to  say,  but  It  takes 
real  courage  from  those  who  would  have  to 
assume  this  hazardous  burden.  This  Is  where 
the  social  engineering  I  spoke  of  has  to  be 
tried — particularly  In  the  housing  projects, 
but  also  In  any  crlme-rldden  neighborhood. 
The  poor— most  of  all  the  poor,  who  are  the 
main  victims  of  crime — can  not  afford  the 
luxury  of  not  being  "involved"  with  the  law. 

WHAT  A  FAKILT  ITOST  LEARN  TO  DO  FOR  RSELF 

K  we  can  solve  the  crime  problems  In  our 
cities— and  that's  a  mighty  big  "if",  I  know — 
than  I  feel  we  can  more  confidently  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  rehabilitation  of  more  urban 
houssing  and  then  teaching  families  that 
never  had  good  housing  before  bow  to  take 
care  of  what  they  have — ^to  call  a  plumber  be- 
fore the  leaking  bathroom  equipment  rots  the 
floor  and  brings  down  the  plaster  in  the  liv- 
ing room  ceiling;  to  protect  the  pipes  from 
freezing;  to  repair  the  back  steps  before  they 
collapse;  to  get  a  leaking  roof  patched  quick- 
ly; to  make  sure  the  kitchen  range  Is  at- 
tached to  the  fine;  to  drain  the  sediment 
from  the  hot  water  heater;  to  watch  for  evi- 
dence of  frayed  wiring;  to  avoid  overload- 
ing the  electrical  circuits;  to  exercise  reason- 
able care  and  prevent  little  problems  from 
growing  Into  major  ones  which  threaten  the 
structure  Itself.  We  can't  assume  that  every- 
one who  lives  in  a  home  already  knows  these 
things. 

And  then  we  have  to  do  something  to  re- 
quire honest  dealing  by  unscrupulous  home- 
improvement  contractors  and  others  who  now 
prey  on  the  poor,  the  fast-talking  freezer 
plan  salesmen,  the  roofing  and  siding 
racketeers,  the  gyp  credit  outfits.  Under  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act,  I  am  happy  to  say,  cer- 
tain safeguEU'ds  are  now  written  into  the 
Federal  law  to  protect  the  unwary  from  some 
of  these  people,  but  the  law  still  places  the 
obligation  on  the  home  owners  or  house- 
holders to  know  what  they  are  signing,  and 
this  is  going  to  take  a  tremendous  educa- 
tional effort.  We  have  found  in  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance  which  was 
created  in  1968  in  Title  IV  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act,  that  most  residents  of 
low-income  areas,  and  blacks  as  a  group,  have 
very  little  understanding  of  the  concept  of 
annual  percentage  rates  of  finance  charges 
even  when  the  Information  on  such  rates  Is 
fully  disclosed,  as  now  required  under  the 
law. 

PROBLEMS    or    THE    92    FEBCENT AND    Or    THE 

REMAINING  B  PERCENT 

A  Forum  such  as  this  can  bring  greater 
understanding  to  those  in  the  thrift  indus- 
try of  the  new  programs  of  government  and 
the  developments  in  the  private  sector  to 
make  mortgage  money  more  readily  available 
for  the  average  family  In  acquiring  a  home, 
but  our  greatest  problem  today  Is  not  with 
the  average  family's  home  needs.      

True,  Interest  rates  are  still  high,  con- 
struction costs  are  very  high,  land  costs  are 
high  and  rising,  closing  costs  are  burdensome, 
local  tEixes  are  going  up,  zoning  laws  and 
building  codes  are  often  outdated,  sewers 
in  the  suburbs  are  Inadequate  for  further 
developments,  pollution  Is  growing  worse — all 
of  these  are  problems  for  the  92%  of  the 
American  population  which  has  reasonable 
access  to  better  housing. 

The  remaining  8%  however,  are  our  biggest 
challenge  right  now,  for  they  need  the  most 
and  have  the  least,  and  are  the  most  difficult 
to  help.  Yet,  if  we  don't  put  our  brains  to 
work  solving  their  crisis,  every  major  city  In 
the  country  Is  doomed. 

How  do  we  address  ourselves  to  that  prob- 
lem? 


PHARMACEUTICAL  FRATERNITY 
SUPPORTS  OUTPATIENT  PRE- 
SCRIPTION DRUG  COVERAGE  UN- 
DER MEDICARE 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  fur- 
ther support  for  the  bill  (HJl.  2355)  to 
provide  outpatient  prescription  drug  cov- 
erage under  medicare — that  85  Members 
have  now  Joined  me  in  sponsorlnR. 
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At  it  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  meeting  last 
month,  the  AFL-CIO  executive  council 
announced  that  prescription  drug  cov- 
erage under  medicare  is  one  of  the  goals 
of  labor's  social  security  program. 

And  now  Mitchell  M.  Ross,  chairman 
of  legislative  affairs  for  Alpha  Zeta 
Omega,  one  of  the  professional  fraterni- 
ties of  pharmacy,  writes  that  his  frater- 
nity supports  this  legislation. 

The  text  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Ross 

follows: 

Alpha  Zeta  Omega, 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  March  26, 1971. 
Representative  DAvm  Obey, 
Longworth  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Obey:  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
Alpha  Zeta  Omega  where  representatives  of 
our  40  chapters  and  10,000  members  met,  we 
discussed  your  bill  amending  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of  pre- 
scription drugs.  We  want  to,  at  this  time,  ex- 
press our  support  for  such  legislation  as  an 
Improvement  In  health  care  for  the  public 
and  as  such  certainly  to  the  advantage  of 
pharmacy  as  well. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mitchell  M.  Ross. 
Chairman,  Legislative  Affairs. 


EMERGENCY  DEPARTMENTS  AND 
THE  NONEMERGENCY  DELUGE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  December 
25  issue  of  Medical  World  News  concern- 
ing the  use  of  emergency  room  facilities 
in  hospitals.  At  a  time  when  the  Con- 
gress is  considering  a  national  health 
plan  and  several  related  items,  it  be- 
comes evident,  as  presented  in  this  arti- 
cle, that  emergency  service  in  our  hospi- 
tals is  in  desperate  need  of  attention. 

Two  years  ago  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  series  of  editorials  broad- 
cast by  radio  station  WWDC  about  the 
crisis  facing  hospital  emergency  rooms 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  Hospitals  must 
charge  every  patient — in-patient  or  out- 
patient— a  share  of  the  capital  costs  of 
its  emergency  room  facilities.  Emergency 
room  service  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ex- 
pensive way  to  give  medical  care. 

Many  people  do  not  practice  good 
health  habits  and  do  not  see  a  doctor  or 
even  attempt  to  see  one  when  they  think 
something  might  be  wrong  with  them.  As 
a  result,  they  wait  imtil  the  middle  of 
the  night  when  the  situation  has  become 
aggravated  and  then  have  almost  no 
pl£U^  to  turn  except  the  emergency  room. 
Recognizing  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
physicians,  nevertheless  better  public 
education  of  what  constitutes  good 
health  would  help  the  problem,  too. 

In  1969  when  I  Introduced  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  an  ambulance  corps  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  underscored 
some  of  the  problems  with  the  emergency 
service  as  a  result  of  a  mock  disorder 
drill  in  which  I  participated. 

It  Is  evident  that  while  most  emer- 
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gency  rooms  can  reasonably  handle  (dis- 
orders and  large-scale  emergencies 
mustering  the  available  resources, 
routine    nonemergency    overtaxes 
facility  resulting  in  a  decrease  in 
and  an  increase  in  costs. 

The  recent  resignation  by  15  of 
32  emergency  room  doctors  at  Dlstijict 
of  Columbia  General  again  focuses 
tention  on  the  problem. 

The  time  has  come  when  the 
needs  to  give  serious  consideration 
the  problems  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ice. Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  an  article  whjch 
appeared  in  the  December  25  issue 
Medical  World  News  together  with 
article  which  appeared  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  by 
Carl  Bernst«in. 

[Prom  the  Medical  World  News,  Dec.  25,  19f0] 
Emergency    Departments    and    the 

NONEMERGENCT    DELCGE 

Patients  who  walk  Into  the  emergency  be- 
partment  of  Cook  County  Hospital  In  Chi 
cago  must  pass  a  large  statue  of  a  mot  ler 
comforting  her  children  and  protecting  them 
from  unseen  dangers. 

That  are  nouveau  reminder  of  the  hjos 
pital's     palmier  days  Is  a  bit  of  grand  sur 
Isirgely  missing  Inside  the  old  institution  n  }w 
But  the  Image  of  protection  and   aid 
statue  symbolically  offers  is  taken  quite  s^rl 
ously  by  those  who  see  It.  Last  yecir,  214 
people  used  the  adiilt  emergency  departmfent 
( psychiatric  and  pediatric  cases  are  seen  s  $p 
arat«ly,  for  a  total  of  327,000  in  1969). 

Most  case::  could  have  been  handled  In 
office  of  a  good  general  practitioner. 
Cook  County  serves  an  85%  black  population 
drawn  from  the  sprawling  South  Side  ghe  tto 
which  begins  on  its  doorstep  and  contal 
few  GPs  or  any  other  kind  of  doctor, 
people  turn  to  the  ED  as  their  only 
of  medical  care.  As  a  result,  the 
department  is  swamped  with  walk-in 
tients,  only  a  few  true  emergencies,  making 
It  more  difficult  every  year  to  staff,  eqilp 
and  pay  its  steep  costs  of  operation 

•'We  take  care  of  everyone  who  comes 
the  door,"  says  Dr.  Jeb  Boswell.  the  energt  tic 
director  of  the  adult  admitting  departmeni 
Cook  County,  the  man  in  charge  of  Its  em  er- 
gency  department.  "Our  biggest  problem 
too  many  patients.  Emergency  patients 
mixed  in  with  people  who  need  office 
Only  10  rj,   of  the  people  who  walk  in 
are  as  sick  as  the  horizontals  who  come 
on  stretchers.  How  can  you  tvu-n  them 
How  many  private  practitioners  are  in 
community?    There    aren't    even   any 
stores.  There  are  square  miles  of  this 
that  are  devoid  of  everything." 

Two  thousand  mUes  to  the  west,  Dr 
Elconln  also  finds  this  use  of  the  ED  ai 
physician's  office   a   great   problem 
10%  of  our  patients  are  true  emergenci^ 
says  the  tall,  attractive  director  of  the 
gency   department   at   Los   Angeles   County 
General    Hospital,    which    bandies    250. 
adult  patients  a  year.  "The  rest  are  t 
with  recent-onset  symptoms  that  are  wo<ri- 
aome  to  them.  Ten  years  ago.   the  avi 
patient  did  not  expect  24-hour  care  fo: 
rash.  But  the  culture  Is  changing  and 
average  patient  expects  more.  You  can  go 
the  laundromat  24  hours  a  day,  so  why 
the  emergency  department?" 

Charity  Hospital  in  New  Orleans  claims 
be  the  oldest  hospital  In  the  country,  hav 
been  caring  for  the  poor  sick  continuoiisl 
since  1736.  Last  year  it  served  812,000  amliu- 
latory  patients,  of  whom  485,000  had  out  5a 
tlent  appointments,  the  others  having  wal|ed 
or  been  carried  In.  This  year's  volume  Is 
ning  higher.  The  hospital  Is  state 
and  Its  young  director.  Dr.  Charles  Mary 
seeking  funds  for  expansion:  "Our  spac< 
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totally  inadequate  and  our  manpower  is 
pushed  to  capacity."  Experienced  reception- 
ist-clerks In  the  ED  sort  patients  Into  acute 
and  nonacute  groups.  "They  do  pretty  well." 
says  Dr.  Mary,  "but  if  a  nonacute  patient  gets 
over  to  the  acute  side,  we'll  treat  him  there." 

Figures  at  Cook  County,  L.A.  County,  and 
Charity  are  higher  than  msiny  emergency  de- 
partments because  of  the  largely  indigent 
population  served  (and  Charity  has  35%  of 
all  the  beds  in  New  Orleans).  But  private 
hospitals  In  more  affluent  areas  of  the  coun- 
try report  a  similar  problem.  Only  the  rea- 
sons are  different.  Middle-class  persons  In 
San  Diego,  Phoenix.  Port  Dodge,  and  count- 
less other  places  turn  to  EDs  because  they 
have  no  regular  family  doctor  or  could  not 
get  him  to  help  at  night  or  on  weekends, 
when  most  emergencies  seem  to  occur. 

Whatever  the  source  of  Its  patients  and 
their  reasons  for  coming,  emergency  depart- 
ments have  had  a  vastly  increased  work  load 
in  recent  years,  significantly  altering  the  old 
image  as  the  hospital's  back  door  where 
maimed  and  bleeding  victims  of  traffic  acci- 
dents were  brought  for  immediate  attention. 
This  kind  of  patient  still  comes,  but  he  must 
now  vie  for  attention  with  less  seriously  ill 
walk-in  cases.  In  fact,  the  ED  is  so  crowded 
today  that  the  true  emergency  patient  Is 
often  immediately  covered  with  a  red  blanket 
or  another  special  designation  so  he  won't  be 
completely  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

The  emergency  department  ("room"  is  no 
longer  favored  because  the  care  has  expanded 
so  much)  is  now  the  point  of  entry  to  the 
health  care  system  for  greater  numbers  of 
people  each  year.  The  increasing  availability 
of  Medicare  and  private  Insurance  plans  may 
have  encouraged  the  switch,  but  the  main 
Impetus  has  been  failures  elsewhere  in  the 
system — lack  of  doctors  and  clinics,  for  ex- 
ample. People  who  get  sick  today  often  have 
only  one  place  to  turn :  They  become  outpa- 
tients in  an  emergency  department.  And  in 
many  hospitals  throughout  the  country, 
these  departments  are  sagging  under  the 
demand. 

"Por  decades  the  'emergency'  facilities  of 
most  hospitals  have  consisted  only  of  'acci- 
dent rooms,"  poorly  equipped.  Inadequately 
manned,  and  ordinarily  used  for  limited 
numbers  of  seriously  ill  persons  or  charity 
victims  of  disease  or  injury,"  says  the  Divi- 
sion of  Medical  Sciences  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  a  1966  report  on  the 
problem.  "Very  few  hospitals  have  met  the 
needs  imposed  since  World  War  II  for  the 
vast  expansion  of  facilities,  equipment,  and 
personnel  demanded  by  society,  poor  and 
rich,  for  routine  off-hour  treatment  of  non- 
emergency conditions  and  of  the  steadily 
increasing  numbers  of  accident  Injuries.  So- 
ciety now  looks  to  the  hospital  emergency 
department  as  a  community  center  for  out- 
patient care.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
40  million  'emergency  room'  visits  in  1966 
cannot  be  classified  as  emergencies." 

Adds  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Owen,  a  Public  Health 
Service  consultant  on  loan  to  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  Committee  on  Trauma: 
"So  many  people  don't  have  a  doctor,  they 
use  hospitai  emergency  rooms  as  their  phy- 
sician— not  only  people  who  travel  but  mi- 
grating population.  When  people  get  to  a 
town  they  don't  think  of  getting  a  physician 
until  an  emergency  develops." 

A  long-time  expert  on  emergency  service 
agrees.  "The  accident  room  became  the  emer- 
gency room,  where  patients  with  colds,  head- 
aches, fever,  pain,  or  fright  appeared  rather 
than  in  a  doctor's  office,"  Dr.  Robert  H.  Ken- 
nedy, a  New  York  surgeon,  told  the  Rochester 
Ponim  on  Emergency  Health  Services.  "Grad- 
ually, the  wealthy  began  to  appear  here 
when  they  could  not  get  their  own  doctors 
Immediately  and  the  charity  character  of  the 
emergency  room  disappeared." 

An  NAS  estimate  put  emergency  depart- 
ment visits  in  1970  at  49.3  million  out  of  an 
estimated    129    million   hospital   outpatient 
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visits,  twice  the  1960  figure.  In  New  York 
state  alone,  ED  visits  have  gone  up  120% 
in  the  past  ten  years. 

The  1966  study  by  the  NAS  medical  sci- 
ences division  pinpointed  the  financial  bur- 
den: "Although  over  90%  of  the  more  than 
7.000  accredited  hospitals  in  the  US.  lut 
emergency  rooms,  most  such  services  operate 
at  a  financial  loss.  In  contrast  to  staff  cov- 
erage of  the  'accident  room'  by  a  hospital 
attendant  and  perhaps  by  an  intern,  minimal 
demands  call  for  round-the-clock  staffing  by 
permanently  assigned  physicians  and  para- 
medical personnel  trained  m  all  aspects  of 
the  care  of  trauma.  Wings  need  to  be  added 
to  hospitals,  highly  specialized  equipment 
is  required,  and  additional  personnel  must 
be  trained." 

A  1965  emergency  department  utilization 
study  of  patients  in  22  Michigan  hospitals 
conducted  by  that  state's  Blue  Cross  Indi- 
cated reasons  for  the  Increase:  "The  short- 
age of  general  practitioners  and  their  desire 
for  regular  working  hours,  increasiog  reluct- 
ance of  many  physicians  to  make  house  calls, 
and  the  Increasing  number  of  people  without 
a  family  physician."  Also  cited  were  the  con- 
venience of  hospitals,  encouragement  by  in- 
surance and  prepayment  plans  for  patients 
to  use  hospitals,  and  the  fact  that  most  peo- 
ple no  longer  think  of  the  outpatient  depart- 
ment as  a  place  where  medically  indigent 
persons  go  to  get  free  care. 

The  specific  survey  findings  support  these 
conclusions:  43%  of  all  patients  attempted 
to  call  a  physician  before  going  to  a  hospital, 
35%  actually  contacted  a  physician,  23% 
did  not  call  a  physician  but  went  to  the  hos- 
pital because  they  believed  their  physician 
was  not  available  at  the  time  care  was  needed. 
After  arriving,  23%  were  treated  in  the  ED 
by  their  own  physician;  in  19%  of  cases,  the 
physician  instructed  the  patient  to  meet  him 
at  the  ED,  31%  of  all  visits  occurred  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  an  additional  40% 
between  4  p.m.  and  8  a.m.  weekdays.  Only 
8%  reported  they  had  no  family  doctor,  and 
less  than  1%  mentioned  insurance  or  pre- 
payment coverage  as  their  reason  for  choos- 
ing the  emergency  room. 

Among  the  results  cited  by  the  study:  "De- 
lays in  caring  for  patients  become  longer  and 
complaints  more  frequent.  Attending  physi- 
cians and  other  hospital  staff  often  respond 
to  the  increased  case  load  by  becoming  less 
sympathetic  with  patients  having  minor 
Illnesses." 

"Pifteen  years  ago,  the  emergency  room 
was  the  back  door  of  the  hospital,  a  hell  of  a 
place."  says  Dr.  Spencer  T.  Snedecor,  a  New 
Jersey  surgeon  long  active  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  emergency  care.  "Now,  it  is  a  new 
method  of  medical  care  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  a  general  practice  headquarters  for 
communities  at  night  and  on  weekends.  The 
emergency  is  what  the  patient  feels.  If 
mother  thinks  little  Suzy  swallowed  some- 
thing harmful,  it's  an  emergency." 

County  hospitals  are  often  the  destination 
when  little  Suzy's  mother  and  coxmtless 
others  decide  that  a  medical  condition  is  an 
emergency.  Partly,  this  is  because  the  whole 
reason  for  county  hospitals'  existence  is  to 
give  help  to  anyone  who  needs  it  regardless  of 
ability  to  pay. 

But  private  hospitals  are  troubled  by  the 
deluge,  too.  While  they  see  fewer  patients,  the 
demands  placed  upon  them  and  their  al- 
ready-thin operating  budgets  has  increased. 

At  Allegheny  General  Hospital  in  Pitts- 
burgh, for  example,  the  annual  patient  load 
in  the  ED  has  grown  from  12,000  In  1954  to 
42,000  in  1969.  At  Alexandria  Hospitai  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  the  number  of  patients  has 
Increased  from  18.000  a  year  in  1961  to  45,000 
patients  last  year. 

"Handling  those  patients  who  are  not  truly 
emergencies  creates  a  public  relations  prob- 
lem for  us,"  says  Dean  M.  Crowder,  executive 
director  of  the  Donald  N.  Sharp  Memorial 
Community  Hospital,  a  voluntary  nonprofit 
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hospital  in  San  Diego.  "They  have  to  wait 
.^e  the  more  seriously  injured  go  ahead  of 
thPm  because  we  estabUsh  priorities.  But 
IZn  oatlent  should  be  examined  if  that 
Client  thinks  he  should  be  there."  Sharp 
Stemorlal  breaks  even  on  Its  emergency  de- 
^ment.  which  handles  about  9,600  patients 

annuftlly* 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital  In  Phoenix  has 
the  same  difficulty,  but  solves  it  by  letting 
the  non-emergency  patients  know  that  they 
are  eettlng  a  different  priority  than  the 
Agency  ones.  "We  dont  discourage  their 
coming  but  we  try  to  make  the  non-emer- 
eency  patient  realize  that  he's  getting  an- 
other priority  than  a  coronary  patient,"  ex- 
olains  Harry  Long,  director  of  the  outpatient 
department.  Even  with  a  $15  average  fee, 
however.  Good  Samaritan  breaks  even  In  Its 
emergency  department. 

Rural  hospiUls  aren't  escaping  either. 
Even  though  it  Isn't  swamped  with  emer- 
gency patients,  Bethesda  General,  a  com- 
munity ho^ltal  m  Port  Dodge,  Iowa,  lost 
112,000  last  year  on  Its  facility,  which  treated 
2,500  people,  not  all  of  them  true  emergen- 
cies. 

The  problem  at  Bethesda  Is  that  the  ED 
has  to  be  kept  open  to  serve  all  comers,  no 
matter  what  their  symptoms.  "There  Is  not 
really  anything  we  can  do  to  offset  their  loss," 
says  James  A.  Anderson,  administrator.  "It  Is 
part  of  the  standby  posture  of  the  hospital 
and  we  have  to  wait  for  someone  to  show  up. 
The  emergency  department  sometimes  sits 
for  hours  but  you  still  have  to  heet  and  cool 
It  and  scrub  It." 

But  county  hospitals  still  bear  the  brunt 
of  this  walk-in  crunch  and  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  how  some  of  the  biggest  are  respond- 
ing may  provide  lessons  for  private  hospitals, 
vhose  emergency  departments'  case  loads 
will  undoubtedly  get  worse. 

"A  quiet  night  for  us  would  be  a  disaster 
for  most  hospitals,"  said  Cook  County's  Dr. 
Boswell  as  he  glanced  quickly  around  the 
main  waiting  room  of  the  emergency  de- 
partment on  a  recent  Tuesday  night  that  he 
explained  was  quiet.  About  500  patients  come 
through  the  main  doors  of  the  hospital  dally; 
236  people  had  been  seen  on  the  7  a.m.  to  3 
p.m.  shift  but  the  night  was  quieter. 

About  100  people  sat  on  wooden  benches 
around  the  main  admitting  desk  and  In  two 
adjacent  rooms  to  the  rear.  Main  admission 
to  the  hospital  is  through  the  emergency 
department,  so  everyone  comes  In  this  way 
unless  they  are  brought  by  ambulance  or 
private  car  to  the  back  door. 

First  stop  Is  the  desk  where  two  clerks  get 
preliminary  information  and  a  brief  Idea  of 
what  the  patient  thinks  is  wrong  with  him. 
They  are  trained  to  spot  critical  situations 
and  speed  them  quickly  to  a  physician. 

The  others  must  wait,  men  separated  from 
women  In  two  adjacent  rooms  where  the 
wooden  benches  t&ce  wall-mounted  televi- 
sion sets.  The  wait  may  vary  from  ten  min- 
utes to  several  hours.  Dr.  Boswell  keeps  try- 
ing to  reduce  the  time  and  has  the  nurses 
keep  a  running  tabulation  as  a  reminder  to 
everyone  to  lower  his  rate.  On  this  day,  the 
waiting  periods  ran  as  long  as  5>/2  hours. 

People  who  are  not  critically  111  are  seen 
by  one  of  the  17  physicians  on  duty  through- 
out the  three  shifts  of  the  day;  more  or  less 
In  the  order  of  their  arrival,  except  that  a 
senior  resident,  acting  as  triage  officer,  re- 
views the  Information  sheets  of  people  wait- 
ing In  order  to  take  care  of  the  less-serlous 
patients  and  get  them  out  quickly.  "They 
can  separate  those  who  need  only  an  x-ray 
or  a  prescription  and  send  them  home  with- 
out a  long  wait."  says  Dr.  Boswell. 

After  being  seen  by  a  doctor,  a  patient  is 
either  admitted  to  the  hospital,  sent  to 
•urgery.  put  under  observation  for  24  hours 
in  one  of  the  emergency  department  wards, 
or  treated  and  sent  home,  perhaps  with  a 
l»ter  outpatient  clinic  appointment. 
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A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Chicago 
Hospital  Council  revealed  that  27%  of  adult 
emergency  department  visits  in  1968  resulted 
in  admission,  10%  were  treated  in  the 
surgical  dispensary,  and  63%  were  referred 
to  the  outpatient  department  or  were  treated 
and  sent  home.  A  review  of  patient  records 
for  the  week  of  Jime  3-9,  1969,  and  Inter- 
views with  the  same  patients  provide  a 
glimpse  of  the  kinds  of  people  who  use  EDs 
and  help  Illuminate  the  resultant  problems. 
Plfty-fotir  per  cent  patients  were  seen  dur- 
ing the  day  shift  (Monday  had  the  highest 
number),  65%  were  female,  and  89%  were 
nonwhlte,  with  37%  between  the  ages  of  19 
and  39.  Only  28%  had  completed  high  school. 
Only  41%  were  employed,  but  31%  had 
family  Incomes  of  over  $5,000.  Median  family 
income  was  $2,692  for  white  patients  and 
$4,444  for  non whites.  Over  half  the  patients 
reported  not  having  any  health  insurance, 
while  20%  were  on  welfare. 

Only  24%  of  the  patients  had  a  family  doc- 
tor, and  63%  said  they  had  used  the  Cook 
County  emergency  department  before.  Nearly 
half  were  unable  to  report  a  previous  visit  by 
a  member  of  the  family  to  a  private  physician 
In  Chicago.  Eighty  per  cent  came  straight 
to  Cook  County  without  attempting  to  secure 
medical  assistance  elsewhere,  and  about  25% 
came  because  they  could  not  afford  treat- 
ment elsewhere. 

Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  patients  arrived 
with  conditions  that  were  nontraumatic  In 
origin;  19  %  revealed  that  they  had  been  sick 
or  injured  from  one  to  three  days  before 
checking  In.  and  187c  had  been  ill  three  to 
seven  days. 

"This,  of  course,  reflects  the  fact  that  Cook 
County  Hospital  patients  are  much  more 
likely  to  come  for  nonemergent  conditions, 
many  of  which  were  of  a  chronic  or  recurring 
nature,"  says  the  report,  which  concludes: 
"These  figures  confirm  the  major  recurrent 
finding  of  this  chapter — that  the  emergency 
department  of  Cook  County  Hospital  serves 
primarily  as  a  primary  health  care  center  for 
nonacute  conditions  of  those  patients  who 
are  without  private  physicians  and  generally 
feel  themselves  excluded  from  the  private 
medical  sector  In  Chicago." 

The  study  pwlnts  out,  however,  that  the 
role  played  by  Cook  County  Hospitai  in  the 
emergency  medical  system  is  steadily  declin- 
ing— down  from  265,000  annual  adult  visits 
in  1965,  for  example.  And  one  of  Its  main 
recommendations  alms  to  reduce  this  further, 
encouraging  all  hospitals  to  treat  "all 
medically  Indigent  patients  within  their  serv- 
ice areas  sis  an  alternative  to  referring  to 
Cook  County." 

As  he  waits  for  other  hospitals  to  start 
doing  their  share,  Dr.  Boswell  must  continue 
to  deal  with  the  real  dally  problems.  And  at 
present,  one  of  the  biggest  Is  the  "dumping" 
of  patients  by  the  other  hospitals.  "They  will 
send  an  ambulance  on,  then  call  to  say  It's 
coming,"  he  says.  In  at  least  one  case  In  the 
past  year,  the  patient  was  dead  when  the 
vehicle  pulled  up  to  the  rear  portal  of  the 
hospital. 

Since  taking  over  the  ED  two  years  ago,  Dr. 
Boswell,  a  38-year-old  internist  with  an  addi- 
tional degree  In  bloenglneerlng,  has  made  a 
number  of  changes.  He  added  the  triage 
officer  to  speed  patient  flow,  simplified  the 
admission  form,  and  expanded  the  time  a 
social  worker  Is  on  duty  to  16  hoxirs  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week. 

He  has  also  instituted  a  rather  controversial 
rule:  Nurses  In  the  ED  have  the  power  to 
admit  patients  over  his  signature.  As  in 
many  hospitai  emergency  departments.  Cook 
County  is  staffed  vrtth  residents  and  Interns 
who  rotate  to  the  department  from  other 
areas  of  the  hospitai  for  two  months  at  a 
time,  destroying  continuity  of  care. 

"Nurses  know  an  emergency,"  says  Dr. 
Boswell.  "Doctors  have  a  vested  Interest. 
They  come  from  other  parts  of  the  hospital 
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and  here  for  two  months  at  the  most.  A 
nurse  has  more  observations  to  make.  She 
may  not  know  all  the  physiology,  but  she 
knows  the  kind  of  patient  where  we've  gotten 
In  trouble.  She  may  say,  'Doctor,  we've  got 
to  help  this  man  or  he's  going  to  die.'  I'm 
only  a  physician.  I  have  to  rely  on  the  nurses 
to  keep  me  and  the  young  doctors  out  of 
trouble." 

Despite  complaints  from  the  residents,  he 
has  refused  to  change  the  new  system.  Por 
financial  reasons,  he  cannot  go  to  a  proce- 
dure using  permanently  assigned  doctors,  so 
he  must  use  the  residents. 

The  emergency  department  already  runs 
at  a  deficit,  but  because  Its  records  are  not 
kept  separately  from  those  of  the  hospitai 
as  a  whole,  the  exact  amount  Is  not  broken 
out.  Even  cursory  arithmetic  indicates  the 
big  gap  between  income  and  expenses: 
Emergency  department  services  cost  the  hos- 
pital about  $115  a  day  per  patient,  and  those 
patients  who  can  pay  (or  whose  Medicare  or 
state  welfare  coverage  pay  for  them)  are 
charged  only  $16  a  day. 

As  a  deficit  operation,  the  department  does 
not  have  enough  money  to  hire  emergency 
physicians.  "This  Is  a  very  demanding  type 
of  practice,"  he  says.  "A  man  has  to  be  ex- 
perienced across  a  broad  range  of  diseases 
and  be  able  to  smell  the  rat  and  Identify  the 
patient  who  Is  sick  and  needs  help."  He  wor- 
ries constantly  about  the  quality  of  care  and 
reviews  charts  and  hears  complaints  to  rec- 
tify errors.  "In  many  cases,  like  alcoholics 
and  asthmatics,  we  don't  have  enough  time," 
he  says.  "There  is  a  minimum  of  psychiatry. 
We  don't  have  continuity  of  care,  preventive 
medicine,  or  an  adequate  lab  setup." 

Added  to  the  financial  and  manpower 
problems  Is  the  general  milieu  of  the  Cook 
County  emergency  department,  which  can 
create  confusion  and  disruption.  Most  pa- 
tients sit  quietly  and  wait  their  turn,  their 
faces  drained  of  the  anguish  that  brought 
them  to  the  emergency  department.  A  few, 
however,  cause  disturbance. 

A  drunk  Is  left  to  sit  alone  on  a  rolling 
cart  while  an  attendant  looks  at  a  chart.  In 
trying  to  get  off  he  sits  directly  up  and 
upends  the  cart,  immediately  crashing  to 
the  floor  in  a  flurry  of  straps  and  sheets. 

Nearby,  a  policeman  and  another  drunk 
get  Into  an  argument  and  the  policeman  gets 
mad.  The  drunk  Is  thrown  out. 

Drunks  and  prisoners  plague  the  depart- 
ment as  much  as  anything  else.  Recently,  a 
doctor  insisted  that  a  man  in  leg  irons  have 
them  removed  before  he  worked  on  him  In 
one  of  the  emergency  wards  upstairs.  Later, 
a  policeman  handcuffed  the  man  to  a  wooden 
wheelchair  and  left  him  for  a  few  moments. 
Once  he  was  by  himself,  the  prisoner 
smashed  the  wheelchair  and  escaped.  It  was 
hours  before  he  was  finally  routed  out  of  an 
obscure  pan  of  the  hospital  where  be  was 
hiding. 

The  next  week,  a  man  was  admitted  with 
a  severe  knife  wound  in  his  side.  Soon  after, 
a  woman  who  said  she  was  his  wife  ran  In 
asking  where  he  had  been  sent.  No  sooner 
had  the  desk  clerk  sent  her  after  her  hus- 
band than  the  police  arrived  In  search  of  her. 
She  was  the  one  who  had  wounded  him. 

Drunks  especially  bother  Dr.  Boswell  be- 
cause they  disrupt  the  regular  routine  and 
often  berate  the  staff.  Last  month,  he  broke 
up  a  fight  between  two  of  them.  "If  you're 
well  enough  to  fight,  you  don't  need  to  be 
In  here,"  he  had  yelled  at  them  and  thrown 
them  both  out  Later,  an  Intern  had  asked 
him:  "Know  who  that  tall  guy  was?  A  pro- 
fessional boxer." 

L.A.  County's  Dr  Elconln  avoids  Cook 
County's  staffing  problem  because  of  the  hos- 
pital's financial  ability  to  hire  27  full-time 
staff  physicians  who  work  exclusively  in  the 
emergency  department.  The  department  is 
staffed  by  residents  at  night  and  on  week- 
ends, and  no  interns  are  used.  This  creates 
a  doctor-patient  ratio  of  one  to  30. 
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New  Orleans  Charity  has  given  up  staflfcg 
with  residents  entirely.  "The  specialty  boards 
felt  that  the  work  was  not  educational  a|id 
was  an  Imposition  on  their  men,"  says  pr. 
Mary.  "We  hire  OPs  to  work  In  the  am^u- 
latory  area  now.  There  are  fewer  pallet 
complaints  and  we've  got  doctors  doing  tjhe 
work  who  like  to  do  It."  ! 

Dr.  E3conln  wants  to  bring  residents  fr^m 
other  departments  to  L.A.  County's  ED  a»id 
have  them  go  upstairs  with  patients  who  ire 
admitted  to  the  hospital.  Now  there  are  tWo 
separate  staffs — for  emergency  and  other  de- 
partments. "If  you  bring  a  resident  dofm 
here,  he  expects  training,  and  teaching  takes 
time.  Now,  there  Is  too  much  chaos  for  thfit. 
We've  got  to  move  patients." 

To  this  end,  she  has  proposed  the  crcatlion 
of  a  two-year  residency  In  emergency  care, 'In 
conj\inctlon  with  the  adjacent  University  of 
California  School  of  Medicine.  "The  keyjto 
Improving  care  Is  Improving  the  physlclaa." 
she  says.  "This  program  will  lead  to  certifi- 
cation as  an  emergentollglst."  She  atso 
wants  to  train  ED  physicians'  assistants  who 
are  hospital -based  (vs  PAs  tuider  the  Me()ex 
program  who  are  office-based ) .  i 

With  the  manpower  problem  somewhat  i^- 
der  control.  Dr.  Elconln  is  plagued  by  ^e 
tendency  of  patients  to  come  all  at  once. 
"That  Is  the  tragedy  of  the  emergency  de- 
partment," she  says,  "the  bunching  of  pa- 
tients. Tou  can't  staff  that  way.  We  iqay 
stand  around  for  hours  and  then  four  am- 
bulances will  roll  In,  each  with  four  patlenfts. 
This  causes  you  to  abuse  some  doctors  a|id 
use  other  Inefficiently." 

And  the  patients  must  all  be  seen,  re- 
gardless of  how  long  It  takes.  "We  could 
check  them  and  let  them  go  home."  says  I>r. 
Elconln,  "but  by  the  time  you  check  thim 
to  see  If  they  have  pneumonia  and  not  jttst 
a  cold,  you  might  as  weU  treat  them."      i 

Upon  their  arrival,  patients  are  routed  I  to 
one  of  three  areas  People  who  are  acutfly 
ill  or  badly  Injured  Mrhen  they  arrive  by  ain- 
bulance  or  private  vehicle  at  the  rear  of  ijbe 
hospital  usually  get  "red  blanket"  priority 
and  go  directly  to  one  of  40  private  cubicles 
or  one  of  19  small  operating  rooms. 

"Minimum  trauma"  patients  are  defined.!  as 
those,  In  Dr.  Elconln 's  words,  "who  hare  ai}y- 
thlng  that  needs  to  be  sutured  or  casted  atid 
sent  home  without  a  general  anesthetl(:." 
They  are  seen  In  one  of  the  cubicles  las 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  walk-In  patients,  mostly  black  or 
Chlcano,  come  In  the  front  of  the  bulldltig 
where  they  encoiinter  a  triage  nurse  who 
talks  to  them  about  their  ailments  and  takes 
a  case  history.  This  Is  the  key  element  to 
keeping  a  smooth  flow  of  non-emergency  pa- 
tients. 

The  department  has  recently  been  ex- 
panded by  increasing  the  number  of  cubicles 
and  small  operating  rooms.  A  50-bed  obser- 
vation unit  was  also  added  to  enable  patleats 
whose  diagnosis  Is  uncertain,  or  who  nee4  a 
day  to  recover,  to  remain  on  the  premises 
without  being  admitted  to  the  hospital. 

The  average  waiting  time  for  patients  is 
4£  minutes,  with  some  delays  reaching  tWo 
or  three  hours.  Dr.  Elconln  despairs  over  thils, 
but  admits  that  it  cannot  completely  be 
avoi^ejl  because  of  the  rules  of  the  hospltiU. 
"We're  the  only  hospital  that  can't  say  we're 
full,"  she  says.  "Often,  with  overcrowd li>g, 
a  patient  can't  help  but  Judge  his  mediOal 
caxe  by  what  happens  to  him." 

lAck  of  money  is  not  a  major  probletn, 
although  the  department  operates  at  a  lo^s. 
"We  have  all  the  basic  tools  to  provide  gopd 
care."  she  says.  The  hospital  does  not  tally 
the  ED  deficit  separately.  The  departmefit 
costs  14  million  annually  and  only  1%  of 
patlenu  can  pay  the  full  $18  walk-In  f4e, 
with  5%  paying  part  of  the  fee.  I 

Beyond  the  number  of  non-emergedcy 
patients,  Tfr.  Eloontnl  greatest  problems  are 
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two  over  which  she  has  no  control:  clinical 
follow-up  and  the  dumping  of  patients. 

"After  people  are  seen  in  the  emergency 
department,  it  takes  an  average  of  three 
months  to  get  an  appointment  for  the  regu- 
lar oupatlent  clinic,  six  months  for  orthope- 
dics," she  says.  "For  example,  a  man  comes 
in  with  a  low  back  problem  and  we  diagnose 
it  and  Initiate  treatment.  But  after  he  leaves 
there  Is  no  follow-up.  That  is  lousy  medical 
care  no  matter  how  you  cut  it."  The  out- 
patient clinic  is  not  part  of  the  emergency 
department. 

Dumping  of  patients  by  other  hospitals  is 
perhai>s  more  serious  than  at  Cook  County. 
"It  is  very,  very  big,"  she  says.  "Nobody  wants 
to  treat  the  overdose  or  the  alcoholic  becavise 
they're  troublesome  and  a  malpractice  worry. 
Hospitals  don't  want  to  get  involved  because 
It's  a  time-consuming,  thankless  Job.  The 
family  Is  usiially  so  angry  and  so  guilty." 

The  result  Is  a  horrifying  example  of  all 
that  Is  bad  In  emergency  medical  services 
today.  Says  Dr.  Elconln:  "It  Is  not  uncom- 
mon to  have  an  ambulance  arrive  containing 
patient  with  the  I.V.8  still  running  or  In 
the  middle  of  a  transfusion.  They  arrive  with- 
out a  note  about  what  the  illness  is  or  what 
the  other  hospital  has  done.  The  only  way 
you  know  where  the  patient  came  from  Is 
the  name  band  on  his  arm.  This  Is  not  a  rare 
thing." 

Across  the  continent,  dumping  U  Just  as 
much  of  a  problem  at  District  of  Columbia 
General  In  Washington.  "It  will  always  be  a 
problem,"  says  the  medical  director.  Dr.  R. 
H.  Lowry.  "It's  our  Job  to  be  the  hospital  of 
last  resort.  What  really  bothers  me  is  that 
too  often  the  patient  Is  not  stabilized  before 
he  is  transferred.  We've  had  them  alive  over 
there  and  dead  when  they  get  here.  And  of 
course  from  a  training  point  of  view,  the 
resident  bates  to  get  a  patient  someone  else 
has  started." 

Dr.  Lowry  has  adopted  several  devices  to 
lessen  the  burden  of  the  70%  nonacute  pa- 
tients among  hts  100,000  ED  visitors  a  year. 
Because  about  4%  of  patients  are  not  sick 
at  all,  but  do  have  social  problems  that 
consimie  about  10%  of  ED  time,  he  has  a 
full-time  social  worker  In  the  department. 
There  are  separate  walk-In  clinics  for  gyne- 
cologic, venereal-disease,  and  dental  patients. 
The  adjoining  outpatient  department  and 
eight  neighborhood  health  centers  In  Wash- 
ington are  also  available  for  referrals. 

Across  town,  the  ED  of  George  Washing- 
ton University  handles  about  40,000  visitors  a 
year,  of  whom  only  about  16%  are  "hard" 
emergencies.  Yet  every  visitor  Is  seen  by  a 
physician  after  triage  by  a  former  medic.  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Plemme  keeps  down  waiting  time 
by  assigning  one  medical  intern  to  do  noth- 
ing but  take  care  of  the  small  matters  that 
can  be  handled  immediately. 

Ambulatory  care  Is  treated  as  a  unit  at 
GW.  If  an  ED  patient  has  to  come  to  the 
OP  department  for  a  follow-up  visit,  he  sees 
there  the  same  resident  or  lnt«Ti  who  cared 
for  him  In  the  ED.  If  he  needs  longer-term 
care.  It  is  provided  by  a  health -care  team 
consisting  of  a  physician,  two  students,  and 
a  nurse,  and  the  patient  always  sees  that 
same  team. 

Dr.  Plemme  sees  the  overburdening  of  the 
ED  largely  as  a  reflection  of  the  failure  of 
outpatient  departments.  His  average  ED  pa- 
tient Is  a  man  between  the  ages  of  24  and 
28;  his  typical  OP  patient  Is  a  black  woman 
of  64  who  came  from  the  South  and  Is  rais- 
ing several  grandchildren.  "I'm  going  to  lower 
that  tLge  or  bust,"  he  vows. 

"I  think  {he  clinic  idea  for  the  welfare 
patient  Is  bankrupt.  It  began  in  1966  with 
Medicare,  and  it's  going  fast.  We  have  to 
learn  to  provide  people  with  good  care  and 
treat  them  with  dignity,  becatise  as  sure 
as  green  apples  we're  going  to  get  national 
health  Insurance,  and  then  there  wont  be 
any  more  medically  Indigent." 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post, 

Mar.  27,  1971  ] 

PUTEEN  oi-  32  Doctors  in  D.C.  OEiOBAr. 

Emescenct  Room  Qorr 

(By  Carl  Bernstein) 

At  least  16  of  the  32  resident  physicians 
who  regularly  staff  the  D.C.  General  Hospital 
emergency  room  have  resigned,  resulting  in 
"serious  problems"  of  patient  care,  accord- 
ing to  city  officials. 

As  of  6:30  pjn.  yesterday,  the  chief  nurse 
of  the  emergency  room  described  the  short- 
age of  doctors  as  acute,  although  the  city's 
physicians  were  on  duty  at  the  time. 

On  Thrusday  night,  according  to  emer- 
gency room  personnel,  the  only  phslclans  on 
duty  were  an  Intern  and  Dr.  Romney  H. 
Lowry,  the  hospital's  acting  medical  director. 
Some  patients  reportedly  waited  more  than 
10  hours  before  being  examined  by  a  physi- 
cian Thursday  night  and  early  Friday. 

The  resignations,  caused  by  what  residents 
maintain  are  Inadequate  wages  and  Inferior 
medical  and  clerical  services  to  patients, 
began  in  January. 

During  the  past  month,  according  to  Dr. 
Lowry,  12  residents  have  resigned,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  residents  to  "at  least  16." 
More  resignations  are  scheduled  to  take  ef- 
fect on  April  3,  by  which  time  about  20  of 
the  32  emergency  room  residents  will  have 
resigned,  according  to  the  protesting  doctors. 

The  effect  of  the  resignations  on  emer- 
gency room  services  reached  its  peak  this 
week,  city  officials  and  the  residents  agree. 

Dr.  Lowry,  however,  asserted  yesterday  that 
the  patients  thus  far  have  been  affected  only 
"minimally,"  a  Judgment  not  shared  by  moat 
emergency  room  personnel  Interviewed  yes- 
terday. 

Dr.  WUUam  J.  Washington,  director  of  the 
city  government's  hospital  and  medical  care 
administration,  said  yesterday  that  the  re- 
signations "have  caused  serious  problems  in 
terms  of  staffing  the  emergency  room." 

"There  have  not  been  enough  doctors  to 
handle  all  patients  on  a  rapid  basis,  particu- 
larly during  the  night  hours,"  he  asserted. 

Although  no  patients  have  been  denied 
care.  Dr.  Washington  said,  "I  rather  suspect 
that  some  people  have  left  because  they  had 
to  wait  a  long  time." 

Dr.  Michael  Davidson,  a  first-year  resident 
whose  resignation  takes  effect  April  3,  was 
one  of  several  physicians  who  reported  that 
many  patients  waited  eight  to  10  hours  to  see 
a  physician  on  Thursday  night  and  Friday 
morning. 

Prom  midnight  to  8  a.m.  yesterday,  accord- 
ing to  Davidson,  one  intern  was  the  only 
physician  scheduled  to  staff  the  emergency 
room.  Dr.  Lowry  confirmed  that  he  arrived 
shortly  after  1  a.m.  to  help  staff  the  emer- 
gency room. 

"Usually  we  try  to  see  Infants  right  away," 
Dr.  Davidson  said.  "Thursday  night  and  Fri- 
day morning,  it  was  four  hours  before  a 
doctor  could  see  them." 

According  to  city  and  hospital  offlclsJs, 
the  bulk  of  emergency  room  staffing  Is  done 
by  the  32  residents,  who  work  under  con- 
tract for  $6.40  hourly  pay. 

Although  their  individual  letters  of  res- 
ignation have  differed,  most  have  listed  the 
following   general    demands : 

Wages  of  $10  an  hour,  the  salary  the  resi- 
dents say  other  hospitals  pay  for  commensU' 
rate  p>08ltlons. 

A  requirement  that  all  130  of  D.C.  Gen- 
eral's residents  be  assigned  at  some  point 
In  their  residency  to  the  emergency  room. 

A  slgnlflcant  Increase  in  the  number  of 
clerical  personnel,  nurses  and  supervisors  as- 
signed to  the  emergency  room  to  reduce  pa- 
tients' waiting  time. 

According  to  Dr.  Washington,  all  the  de- 
mands are  under  consideration  by  the  hos- 
pital's board  of  grovernors  suid  "for  the  most 
part  have  been  favorably  received." 
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thoughts  one  way  or  the  other  about  wheth- 
er it  would  be  better  no  matter  where  It 
U." 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OT   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1971 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Soeaker,  when  the  Committee  on  Armed 
tervices  reported  a  selective  service  bill 
with  pay  raises  comparing  favorably  to 
those  recommended  by  the  Gates  com- 
mission, there  was  some  speculation  that 
these  increases  would  be  opposed  because 
of  the  budgetary  implications.  Strong 
support  for  nrst-term  hikes  came  from 
the  Executive,  however,  as  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  David  Packard  de- 
clared: 

U  the  Congress  wants  to  move  faster  and 
will  give  us  the  money  to  move  faster,  I 
would  see  nothing  wrong  with  this  .  .  . 
This  U  something  that  Is  entirely  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  Packard's  remarks  underscored 
the  importance  of  raising  pay  in  order 
that  conscription  not  be  used  to  impose 
a  financial  penalty  on  our  men  in  uni- 
form. It  was  extremely  gratifying  last 
week  to  note  general  agreement  on  this 
principle  in  the  House,  as  Members  of 
both  parties,  representing  all  points  of 
view,  joined  in  the  overwhelming  passage 
of  the  compensation  portions  of  the  draft 

Mil. 

I  commend  this  item  from  the  Air 
Force  Times  to  your  attention: 
Packabo  Pavoes  Spekdttp  in   Proposed  Pat 
Raisb 

Washington. — While  there  were  reports 
that  the  White  House  Is  unhappy  over  the 
prospect  of  Congress  enacting  Its  two-year 
pay  raise  proposals  in  a  single  law  effective 
thU  year.  Defense's  number  two  official  en- 
dorsed the  action. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
David  Packard  told  a  press  conference  last 
week,  "We  felt  that  It  would  be  wise  not  to 
take  the  full  step  at  this  time  and  If  the 
Congress  wants  to  move  faster  and  will  give 
us  the  money  to  move  faster,  I  would  see 
nothing  wrong  with  this. 

"We  need  to  Increase  R&D,  and  we're  re- 
questing a  substantial  Increase  this  year  for 
the  simple  reason  that,  if  we  have  lower 
forces,  we've  simply  got  to  do  a  better  Job 
and  in  getting  the  capability  up." 

The  Defense  Department  proposal  In- 
cluded raises  for  enlisted  men  and  officers 
with  fewer  than  two  years  of  service  and 
wanted  to  raise  other  pays.  Including  quar- 
ters allowances  next  year. 

The  House  committee  passed,  with  some 
modification,  both  years'  bills  at  once.  Full 
House  action  and  Senate  passage  Is  stlU 
needed. 

Packard  said  Defense  will  have  125,000 
fewer  people  in  1972  on  Its  payroll  (mili- 
tary and  civilian)  but  "In  terms  of  current 
dollars,  it's  going  to  cost  us  $20  billion  more 
to  support  these  forces  In  terms  of  per- 
sonnel, operations  and  retired  pay." 

He  said  the  moet  Important  factor  in  the 
•20  billion  Increase  is  military  pay. 

"Military  pay  has  gone  up  186  percent 
between  1964  and  1972,  and  it  should  go  up. 
It's  too  low.  This  Is  something  that  Is  en- 
tirely appropriate." 

Asked  whether  he  believes  the  $3.7  Ml- 
llon  retired  pay  budget  should  be  shifted 
to  the  Veterans  Administration,  Packard 
■aid,  "If  we  could  get  it  out  of  our  budget, 
we'd  like  to  do  It,  but  I  don't  have  any 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  POLICE  OFFICER 
GLEN  P.  FISHER,  KILLED  IN  THE 
PERFORMANCE  OF  HIS  DUTIES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Apnl  5,  1971 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever  I 
learn  that  a  police  officer  has  given  his 
life  In  the  performance  of  his  duties,  no 
matter  where  it  occurs,  I  can't  help  but 
feel  that  I,  too,  have  suffered  a  deep  and 
personal  loss.  In  my  own  past  experience 
in  law  enforcement,  these  tragedies  be- 
fell police  officers  with  whom  I  worked  all 
too  often.  Having  lost  my  share  of  close 
friends  to  assassins,  I'm  haunted  again 
and  again  with  these  disturbing  memo- 
ries whenever  another  p>ollceman  falls 
dead  with  a  bullet  in  his  body  or  a  knife 
in  his  back. 

Now  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  I  was  again  touched  by 
the  grim  consequences  of  another  of- 
ficer's death — one  that  made  me  shiver 
in  a  conflict  of  outrageous  anger,  pro- 
fessional pride  and  a  deep  and  sickening 
sorrow.  ,  ^     , 

Officer  Glen  Fisher  of  the  District  of 
Columbia's  Police  Department  was  a 
young,  dedicated  policeman,  a  faithful 
husband,  a  proud  father,  and,  he  was 
also  the  son-in-law  of  my  personal  friend 
Mr.  Lee  Perrl  of  Washhigton,  D.C.  Glen 
Fisher  was  shot  dead  by  a  suspected 
narcotics  dealer  at  the  age  of  21  when 
he  and  his  fellow  officers  saw  fit  to  re- 
spectfully knock  at  the  suspect's  door  and 
announce  their  identity  and  presence. 

My  friend  Lee  Perrl,  in  his  grief,  told 
me  that  Glen's  decision  to  Join  the  Dis- 
trict's police  force  was  influenced  by  a 
radio  broadcast  I  participated  In,  and  In 
which  I  recounted  my  own  personal  ex- 
periences and  extolled  the  proud  tradi- 
tion of  policemen  everjrwhere. 

Glen's  sudden  death  is  a  terrible  shock 
to  his  wife,  his  parents  and  his  fellow 
officers.  To  me  it  is  another  horror  story 
in  the  history  of  law  enforcement  in 
America.  But  yet,  I  am  proud  that  Amer- 
ica still  produces  young  men  of  the  cali- 
ber of  Glen  Fisher.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  increasing 
number  of  policemen  attacked,  shot  at, 
vllifled,  and  slaughtered  in  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  across  our  Nation. 
And,  of  course,  I  was  again  struck  with 
that  haimting  feeling  of  a  deep  personal 
sorrow.  The  loss  in  Glen's  case  was,  like 
so  manr  others,  enormous  in  Its  impact 
His  parents  have  lost  a  loving  son;  his 
wife,  a  faithful  husband;  his  son  and  yet 
unborn  second  child,  a  proud  father;  and 
America  has  lost  another  dedicated 
frontline  defender  of  public  order. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Ho'ose  who  may  never  have  been 
directly  affected  by  a  tragedy  of  such 
prc^wrtlons,  and  for  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple across  our  coimtry  who,  if  they  do  at 
all,  learn  of  the  cold,  impersonal  details 
of  a  cop-kllllng  somewhere  in  the  back 
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pages  of  their  newspapers,  I  am  present- 
ing for  the  Record  a  letter  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Perri  and  a  copy  of  a  penetrating 
statement  made  by  Rev.  R.  Joseph 
Dooley,  the  District's  Police  Chaplain,  In 
his  eulogy  of  Officer  Glen  Fisher.  Both 
these  statements  may  help  awaken  our 
Nation  to  the  fact  that  American  lives  are 
being  sacrificed  in  this  country's  two 
tragic  wars — the  one  fought  In  the  land 
of  a  foreign  country  and  the  other  in  the 
streets  smd  neighborhoods  of  our  Ameri- 
can cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

(The  letter  from  Mr.  Lee  Perri  and  the 
eulogy  of  Reverend  Dooley  follow: ) 

Mabcb  17, 1971. 

The  Honorable  Mabjo  Biaogi, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Biaogi:  Thank  you  for  your  kind 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  bereaved  famUles  of 
patrolman  Glen  Fisher  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  of  Washington,  D.C,  who 
was  killed  whUe  carrying  out  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  to  the  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton. 

It  had  been  a  difficult  decision  for  this 
young  man  to  Join  the  police  department  In 
the  city  where  he  and  his  parents  had  lived 
their  lives.  He  had  served  with  honor  as  a 
Marine  In  Vietnam.  He  knew  the  dangers 
of  the  policeman's  life  from  his  father 
Charles  J.  Fisher,  retired  from  the  police  de- 
partment, and  hU  Uncle  Robert  E.  Fisher 
who  had  recently  Joined  that  department. 
Knowing  these  dangers,  he  considered  them 
carefully  In  light  of  his  young  wife,  their 
infant  son,  and  their  future.  He  deliberated 
long  and  carefully  and  made  his  decision 
to  apply  for  the  Department,  after  listen- 
ing to  a  radio  broadcast  during  which  you 
spoke  of  the  need  for  and  proud  traditions  of 
police  work,  drawing  on  yotir  own  excellent 
record. 

At  that  point  Glen,  who  had  served  hU 
country,  answered  the  call  to  serve  his  city. 
To  that  city  he  gave  the  ultimate,  his  life. 

His  parents;  his  only  brother.  Marine  Lt. 
Charles  Steven  Fisher;  his  wife,  Mary  Linda 
Fisher;  and  Mary  Linda's  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lee  Perrl,  were  shocked  and  deeply 
grieved.  Yet,  they  were  consoled  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  efforts  were  not  overlooked  by 
his  superiors,  Including  Police  Chief  Wilson, 
by  fellow  officers  from  across  the  nation,  by 
so  many  friends,  and  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon. 

Officer  Fisher's  son  Stephen.  Is  too  young 
to  realize  his  great  loss,  and  when  he  grows 
up  will  have  little  or  no  memory  of  his  father 
or  what  his  father  stood  for,  nor  of  the  de- 
vlalvenees  that  had  torn  our  country  while  he 
was  but  an  Infant. 

Agam,  our  Blncereet  thanks  for  your  deep 
Interest  in  this  sad  and  so  often  repeated 
misfortune. 

Very  truly  yours, 

IskPsrsx. 


Sermon  for  OmciR  Glen  P.  Fisher,  on 
March  16,  1971,  at  St.  Francis  ZAvna 
Chtjrch 

Recently  at  a  sports  event,  there  was  the 
usual  pre-game  ceremony,  including  the 
playing  of  our  National  Anthem  and  the 
raising  of  our  flag.  I  noticed  then,  as  I  bad 
at  other  similar  events,  the  conduct  of  the 
crowd  which,  to  me,  seemed  a  microcosm  of 
the  American  people.  Most  stood  with  rapt 
attention  and  quiet  dignity,  observing  with 
pride  the  few  momenta  dedicated  to  patriot- 
Ism.  Others  seemed  restless  during  the  cere- 
mony, and  I  heard  grumblings  about  "old 
faahloned  patriotism  "  and  the  propriety  of 
this  ceremony  at  gatherings  of  this  type.  And, 
of  course,  there  were  also  the  ones  who  re- 
tuaed  to  stand  or  remove  their  hats  and  who 
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seemed  to  take  delight  In  their  aggravatlag 
conduct  and  obvious  bad  taste. 

Today,  we  honor  one  of  the  members  of 
that  number  whom  we  can  call  true  patrlo  ts. 
One  who  loved  his  flag,  his  country,  his  cl  :y, 
his  }ob,  and  his  family.  To  Officer  Glen  P. 
Plsher  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depat- 
ment.  patriotism  was  not  a  momentary  em  o- 
tloo,  but  rather  the  steady  devotion  of  a 
lifetime.  He  put  country  and  his  city  ahead 
of  himself.  For  what  other  reason  would  tie 
have  stepped  Into  a  darkened  hallway  In  in 
apartment  project  last  Wednesday  night  aid 
ultimately  to  his  untimely  death. 

Officer  Plsher  performed  an  act  of  extreme 
heroism  equal  to  any  this  city  has  even  se(  n. 
He.  too,  had  a  dream.  He  had  a  zest  for  1  f e 
and  love  for  his  fellow  man.  Armed  only  with 
a  search  warrant.  Issued  by  the  court,  he  m  as 
ruthlessly  gunned  down  by  a  calculating  a  id 
cowardly  hoodlum.  He  looked  forward  to 
advancement  as  you  do.  His  goals  were  let 
extremely  high.  What  is  Heroism?  What  Is 
DedlcaUon?  A  young  officer  deciding  to  gpe 
up  his  dream  so  you  and  I  might  have  out^. 

To  the  people  he  was  dedicated  to  prote  :t, 
he  was  Just  a  "cop".  He  was  21  years  old,  in 
ex-Marine,  a  Vietnam  war  veteran  with  sev- 
eral citations,  bom  and  raised  In  Southei.st 
Washington.  Glen  Plsher  was  surrounded  Sy 
the  police-style  of  living,  since  his  fatter 
served  on  the  D.C.  Police  Force  before  him. 
He  was  a  good  son  and  brother,  a  lovlag 
husband  and  father,  and  a  wonderful  Pol:ce 
Officer.  He  was.  In  every  sense  of  the  woi'd, 
an  outstanding  young  man — a  real  credit  to 
his  family  and  community.  He  was  quiet  a  id 
reflective — but  a  deep  person  when  you  { ot 
to  know  him. 

Yet  none  of  the  vast  majority  of  slU  nt 
"fellow  citizens",  whose  burdens  and  respon- 
sibilities he  carried,  cared  very  much.  He  w  as 
Just  a  "cop"  to  them.  Not  a  fellow  hunun 
being:  not  a  person  with  normal  feelings  of 
pain  and  pride  and  anger;  not  someone  w  lo 
would  have  preferred  a  quiet  sedate  f am  ly 
life — compared  to  his  life  as  an  undercoi  er 
man.  Not  a  young  sorrowing  wife's  beloved 
husband.  Not  even  a  courageous  and  un- 
selfish fellow  citizen  doing  his  duty,  aid 
theirs,  to  uphold  the  law. 

You  know.  It  Is  growing  more  and  mere 
difficult  to  Induce  young  men  In  this  count  ry 
to  enter  the  field  of  law  enforcement.  Wiy 
should  they? 

Read  the  newspapers.  Listen  to  the  rad  o. 
Watch  television.  There  Is  a  firmly  establish  ;d 
group  of  newscasters  and  reporters  who  reg  ii- 
larly  Indoctrinate  you  with  the  anti-law  ep- 
forcement  mania  of  our  times.  In  thulr 
subtle,  "completely  Impersonal",  but  dege:i- 
eratlng  way,  they  are  chipping  away  at  tiie 
very  foundation  of  American  democrai  y. 
They  routinely  suggest,  and  produce  alleged 
"evidence"  to  prove  that  policemen  represent 
no  one  but  themselves;  that  Individual  olB- 
cers  are  sadistic  In  their  treatment  of  perso  oa 
accused  of  crime — who  are  always  "Inno- 
cent", of  course,  or  "Justified"  In  breaklig 
the  law. 

"The  Heroes'*  of  these  monsters  of  tie 
media  are  the  criminals — because  "society 
made  them  so."  The  heroes  are  "the  useri  ", 
"the  pushers'',  the  narcotics  peddlers,  t  le 
rioters,  the  destructive  demonstrators,  ne^er 
the  policemen !  He  is  the  villain. 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  that 
ottra  is  a  "government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men"*.  Yet.  no  law  Is  self-operative.  Enforce- 
ment is  not  inherent  In  the  words  of  aiy 
statute.  Men  enact  our  laws.  Men  interpiet 
and  apply  them  and  men  enforce  them  te- 
cause  other  men  don't  obey  them. 

We  are  confused  by  Judges  who  strain  to 
Interpret  words  in  our  constitution,  whlqh. 
for  almost  two  hundred  years,  have  seemfcd 
plain  enough;  but  now  are  said  to  have 
meanings  which  result  in  proven  crlmlnils 
being  set  free  on  technicalities,  when  hon<st 
cltlzena  are  Increasingly  victimized  by  crime. 

The  Honorable  Edward  M.   Curran,  Chief 
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Judge,  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  recently 
stated:  "Constitutional  rights  are  proper 
and  necessary,  but  today  we  encounter,  all 
too  often,  cases  in  which  It  seems  that  the 
concern  of  some  courts  Is  greater  for  the 
rights  of  the  criminal  then  for  the  rights  of 
society''.  Justice  is  not  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency. 

Yet,  despite  all  these  conditions  Olen 
Fisher,  ten  short  months  ago,  after  serving 
in  Vietnam.  Joined  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department.  He  entered  a  profession  which 
he  knew  Involved  great  hazards  and  dedi- 
cation. He  did  it,  I  believe,  because  of  his 
Faith  in  God. 

His  untimely  death  has  been  a  shock  to  all 
of  us.  Your  profession,  as  law-enforcement 
Officers,  Is  truly  a  sacred  one.  You  have  a 
religious  and  sacred  responsibility  In  the 
performance  of  your  duties.  It  was  this  con- 
secration and  dedication  to  the  highest  ideals 
df  your  profession  that  led  Glen  Plsher  Into 
a  remote  apartment  hallway  and  his  eventual 
death. 

It  now  remains  for  each  of  us  to  let  this 
tragedy  serve  to  draw  us  to  a  higher  dedica- 
tion of  our  own  lives,  and  a  willing  accept- 
ance of  responsibility. 

What  we  are  doing  today,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  do.  Pray  for  his  soul  and  for  his 
loved  ones  who  have  suffered  such  a  loss. 
Pray  that  God  will  find  him  worthy  of  the 
reward  for  which  he  lived  and  worked  and 
prayed.  Please  God,  history  will  boar  us  out, 
that  he  and  men  like  him  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  line  of  duty,  have  not  died  In 
vain.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Reverend  R.  Joseph  Dooley, 

Chaplain. 


POUNDAGE  QUOTA  BILL  GOOD 
COMPROMISE 
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NICHOLAS  J.  OGANOVIC  TO  END 
LONG  FEDERAL  SERVICE 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

op    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  1, 
1971,  this  body  passed  major  legisla- 
tion concerning  burley  tobacco  farm- 
ers. Long  debates  have  been  waged  by 
men  of  good  intentions  but  differing 
views  on  the  role  of  small,  one-half  acre 
and  less  farmers.  The  poundage  quota 
bill  we  passed  is  a  good  compromise  of 
the  interests  and  it  offers  needed  protec- 
tion to  the  small  farmers. 

Several  colleagues  should  be  singled 
out  for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
small  burley  farmers.  Wilmer  Meell, 
in  particular,  led  a  successful  effort  to 
protect  small  farmers  by  providing  that 
after  the  first  year  they  will  experience 
only  50  percent  of  poundage  quota  cuts 
levied  on  all  burley  tobacco  farmers.  He 
has  been  at  the  forefront  of  committee 
action  in  obtaining  this  compromise  and 
these  protections  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  all  farmers  in  the  burley 
tobacco  belt.  Willmm  W.««pler,  rank- 
ing member  on  the  tobacco  subcommit- 
tee, and  Clarence  Miller  are  also  to  be 
praised  for  their  leadership  and  deter- 
mination in  seeing  that  a  bill  fair  to  all 
farmers  was  presented  to  us  for  a  vote. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  dedication  of 
these  colleagues  a  grave  injustice  may 
have  been  served  on  the  small  tobacco 
farmers.  In  behalf  of  the  thousands  of 
tobacco  farmers  In  Kentucky's  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  my  thanks  and 
appreciation  are  extended. 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chairman 
Robert  E.  Hampton  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  has  announced  the  retire- 
ment of  Nicholas  J.  Oganovic  as  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Commission,  effective 
next  month. 

Mr.  Oganovic  began  his  outstanding 
Federal  career  with  the  National  Youth 
Administration  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
3  years  later  joined  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  1943. 

He  served  assignments  both  in  the 
central  and  field  offices,  including  the 
role  of  deputy  director  and  then  director 
of  the  St.  Paul  regional  ofQce  from  1945 
to  1953.  When  the  Commission  was  re- 
organized in  1953  he  became  Assistant 
Director  of  the  newly  established  Bureau 
of  Departmental  Operations  in  Washing- 
ton. Then  he  was  named  director  of  the 
Denver  region,  returning  to  Washington 
in  1958  as  Director  of  the  Bureau. 

In  1960,  the  Commission  established 
the  position  of  Deputy  Executive  Direc- 
tor and  named  Mr.  Oganovic  to  fill  that 
position.  In  1965,  he  was  promoted  to 
Executive  Director. 

Over  the  years,  and  particularly  in  the 
past  decade,  Mr.  Oganovic  has  been  in 
frequent  communication  with  the  Post 
OfiBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  in  an 
official  capacity  and  is  highly  regarded 
by  members  and  staff  of  our  committee. 

The  mark  of  the  man.  of  course,  is 
reflected  in  the  respect  he  has  engen- 
dered among  his  associates  and  the  Com- 
missioners. Upon  Mr.  Oganovic's  deci- 
sion to  retire.  Chairman  Hampton  said: 

Nick  Oganovic's  career  in  Government  has 
been  studded  with  significant  and  lasting 
contributions  to  better  personnel  adminis- 
tration and  improvements  in  the  Federal 
career  service. 

His  6  years  as  the  Commission's  Executive 
Director  and  5  years  as  Deputy  Executive  Di- 
rector have  been  an  era  of  great  changes  and 
advances  in  the  Government's  personnel  sys- 
tem, and  many  of  the  improvements  are 
attributable  to  Nick's  creativity,  imagination, 
and  forceful  leadership. 

He  will  be  missed  by  his  many  associates 
and  admirers  in  the  Commission  and 
throughout  the  Federal  service. 

As  his  successor  the  Commission  has 
named  his  deputy,  Bernard  Rosen,  also 
a  highly  respected  member  of  the  Com- 
mission staff. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  Chairman  Hamp- 
ton and  others  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
loyal  Federal  service  of  Mr.  Oganovic. 
I  include  with  my  remarks  an  excellent 
column  in  the  Washington  Star  by  Jo- 
seph Yoimg,  Federal  Spotlight  reporter: 

"StrPEa-SALESMAN"  Rosen  Named  to 
High  CSC  Post 

Bernard  Rosen  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
effective  June  1. 

Rosen,  50,  now  the  commission's  deputy 
executive  director,  will  become  the  govern- 
ment's top  career  boss  of  2.5  million  federal 
employees. 

He  succeeds  Nicholas  Oganovic,  68,  who  is 
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retiring  after  six  yea"  in  ttiat  position  and 
-^n  vears'  service  with  the  CSC. 

losen  is  known  in  federal  personnel  clr- 
ri«M  a  "super-salesman,"  with  a  talent  for 
wreuadlng  federal  departments  and  agencies 
tr,  accept  commission  Ideas, 
^also  is  regarded  as  an  able  admlnistra- 
torwho  has  successfully  Infused  life  Into 
laeelng  programs  and  gotten  new  programs 
a£d  policies  off  the  ground. 

Unlike  Oganovic  who  is  knovm  as  an  In- 
novator and  "idea  man"  Rosen  has  concen- 
trated on  administration  of  programs  and 
their  implementation. 

gets  stbonoer  bole 

Of  co\iTse.  as  executive  director,  Rosen  will 
get  the  chance  to  play  a  stronger  role  In  for- 
mulating policies. 

Rosen  is  small,  slight  and  bright,  with  a 
youthful  appearance  that  belles  his  white 

Someone  once  said  of  him,  "He  reminds 
me  of  the  main  character  In  the  novel.  'What 
Makes  Sammy  Run,'  only  he  is  a  nice  guy  and 
not  a  heel." 

This  observation  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  Rosen  Is  a  bundle  of  nervous  energy, 
constantly  on  he  go.  Impatient  at  delays, 
very  ambitious,  friendly,  enthusiastic,  and 
has  a  political  sense  of  knowing  the  right 
people  in  government  to  help  assure  favor- 
able response  to  commission   views. 

Rosen  gets  along  fine  with  government  em- 
ploye union  leaders. 

John  Grlner,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployes, said,  "The  commission  couldn't  have 
made  a  better  choice.  Rosen  is  a  good  man 
and  I  have  always  found  him  to  be  completely 
fair  and  reasonable  in  our  dealings." 

LONG   WITH    COMNHSSION 

Rosen  is  generally  popular  with  the  CSC 
professional  staff,  although  he  has  rubbed 
some  the  wrong  way  with  what  they  feel 
Is  an  excessive  Madison  Avenue  approach  to 
things.  Others  complain  that  he  Is  too  much 
of  a  "glad-hander"  in  dealings  with  members 
of  Congress  and  White  House  and  top  gov- 
ernment officials.  But  that  is  the  way  to  get 
things  done  in  Washington. 

Rosen  has  been  with  the  commission  since 
1942.  except  for  three  years  in  the  Army  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  a  stint  as  a  foreign 
service  officer  in  1962-64. 

His  reputation  advanced  in  the  CSC  when 
he  guided  the  initial  government  employes' 
Incentive  awards  program  to  a  resounding 
success.  He  then  served  with  distinction  as 
director  of  the  CSC's  San  Francisco  region, 
making  that  region  a  model  of  efficiency  and 
progress  for  other  regional  offices  to  follow. 
For  the  past  six  years  he  has  been  the 
CSC's  deputy  executive  director. 

MAN    WrrH    A    HEART 

Oganovic  has  been  an  excellent  CSC  execu- 
tive director  and  is  known  to  government 
employe  unions  and  many  federal  workers 
as  "a  man  with  a  heart." 

Oganovic  played  a  large  role  In  strength- 
ening the  government's  equal  employment 
opportunity  program,  establishing  federal  Job 
priorities  for  Vietnam  veterans,  ending 
abuses  of  the  Involuntary  disability  retire- 
ment program,  improving  the  government's 
appeals  and  grievance  system,  strengthening 
the  merit  promotion  program,  and  setting  up 
the  occupational  health  program. 

CSC  Chairman  Robert  Hampton,  in  noting 
Oganovic's  retirement,  said:  "Nick  Ogjano- 
vlc's  career  in  government  has  been  studded 
nith  significant  and  lasting  contributions  to 
bettir  i>ersonnel  administration  and  Im- 
provements in  the  federal  career  service." 

Hampton  noted  that  Oganovic's  executive 
directorship  had  been  an  era  of  "great 
changes  and  advances"  and  "many  of  the 
improvements  are  attributable  to  Nick's  cre- 
ativity. Imagination  and  forceful  leadership." 
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SST:    DEAD  DUCK  OR  PHOENIX? 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5,  1971 
Mr.  BOW:  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  place 
in  the  Record  an  excellent  National  Re- 
view article  on  the  SST  entitled:  SST: 
Dead  Duck  or  Phoenix? 

SST:  Dead  Duck  ok  Phoenix? 
(By  James  Bumham) 
The  star  virltness  at  this  year's  SST  hear- 
ings was  one  James  E.  McDonald.  It  was  he 
who  suddenly  discovered  last  autumn  that 
the  SST  was  going  to  give  practlcaUy  all  of 
us  skin  cancer.  Profeseor  McDonald  was  last 
in  the  news  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  he 
named  fiylng  saucers  from  other  worlds  as 
the  guilty  parties  In  the  New  York  electric 
power  failures. 

This  eleventh-hour  frenzy  over  skin  can- 
cer Is  typical  of  the  tactics  of  the  antl-SST 
lobby.  Its  campaign  haa  been  based  on  the 
appeal  to  fear,  above  all  to  fear  of  the  un- 
known. Reading  month  after  month  about 
all  the  horrors  the  SST  was  going  to  bring — 
cancer  (halrtrlgger  of  the  fear  reflex),  birth 
defects,  reduction  of  sunlight,  miscarriages 
In  hvimans  and  animals,  deafened  ears,  shat- 
tering of  ancient  monuments,  ecological  dis- 
aster through  increased  average  temperature, 
nervous  breakdown  from  the  boom — I  often 
thought  of  those  gorgeous  fourteenth-  and 
fifteenth-century  maps  through  which  men 
learned  about  the  earth  in  Columbus'  day. 
In  the  distant  realms  of  the  Ocean  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  you  can  see.  foaming 
and  surging,  the  gigantic  serpenta,  dragons 
and  other  monsters  who  would  gobble  up  any 
mariner  foodhardy  enough  to  aail  west  to 
their  watery  lairs. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  can  at  this  mo- 
ment dismiss  all  the  horrors  as  impossible. 
Conceivably  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  SSTs 
zooming  dally  through  the  stratosphere 
might  bring  about  one  or  more  of  them.  Just 
as.  from  the  point  of  view  of  fifteenth-cen- 
tury scientific  knowledge.  It  was  not  Incon- 
ceivable that  those  serpents  and  dragons  ac- 
tually were  swimming  around  there  at  the 
edge  of  the  world.  If  things  had  turned  out 
that  way,  the  Age  of  Discovery  would  doubt- 
less have  ended  or  at  least  been  postponed, 
after  the  prototype-voyages  of  Colvunbus  and 
John  Cabot. 

But  no  one  is  proposing  that  we  should, 
here  and  now,  commit  ourselves  to  building 
an  American  SST  fieet.  The  Kremlin  has  ap- 
parently decided  to  build  a  Russian  SST  fleet, 
and  the  London-Paris  combine  Is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  deciding  whether  to  build  an  Anglo- 
French  SST  fleet,  so  we're  not  going  to  have 
much  choice  on  the  skin-cancer  front  what- 
ever we  do,  but  the  decision  now  before 
the  nation  is  merely  whether  to  complete  the 
final  stage  of  the  SST  research,  development 
and  test  program  by  building  two  (2)  proto- 
type aircraft.  And  no  one,  not  even  Ralph 
Nader  or  Senator  Proxmlre,  claims  that  two 
test  models  are  going  to  have  any  effect  one 
way  or  another  on  the  global  environment. 

WHY    NOT    FIND    OUT? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  reduce  the  specu- 
lations about  the  SST  to  knowledge,  and  that 
Is  by  building  a  couple  of  them  and  putting 
them  through  their  paces. 

The  cost  of  this  final  test-phase  is  pea- 
nuts: $250  million  net.  The  same  House  of 
Representatives  that  exorcised  thla  niggling 
sum  with  bell,  candle  and  the  book  of  high- 
fsilutln'  oratory  about  pollution  and  fiscal 
responsibility  (at  the  time  I  write  the  Senate 
has  not  spoken)  had  a  week  before  whooped 
through  a  $4-bllllon  annual  Increase  in  Social 
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Security  payments  without  a  single  minute 
of  committee  hearings  or  fioor  debate.  Well, 
there  are  a  lot  of  votes  In  them  there  Social 
Security  checks. 

Suppose  we  ask  ourselves:  What  do  we 
stand  to  lose  by  the  declson  on  the  SST  pro- 
totypes? 

If  we  decide  to  buUd  them  and  they  prove 
the  SST  no  good,  then  the  only  loss  will  be  a 
relatively  small  sum  of  money.  Even  that  will 
be  compensated  by  useful  knowledge  and 
the  attainment  of  a  national  consensus  on 
this  bitterly  disputed  Issue. 

U  the  SST  is  in  fact  viable  but  we  cancel 
the  prototypes  now,  and  thus  opt  out  of 
the  SST  project,  then  the  loss  will  be  many 
bUlions  of  dollars,  plus  grave  Injury  to  the 
dollar,  plus  abandonment  of  our  leadership 
In  commercial  air  transport  and  advanced 
technology  more  generally,  plus  the  conse- 
quent weakening  of  the  support  structure  for 
military  defense. 

No  professional  gambler  would  have  trouble 
rating  those  odds. 

If  Congress  turns  a  final  thumbs  down, 
does  this  mean  the  SST  Is  a  dead  duck?  Why 
couldn't  private  business  put  up  the  money 
If  the  SST  is  such  a  hot  proposition?  This 
last  question  troubles  conservatives  In  Con- 
gress—though  the  core  of  the  opposition  U 
left-liberal. 

All  major  air  transport  from  the  marvelous 
DC-3  on  have  been  developed  with  mostly 
government  money,  though  this  has  not  been 
obvious  because  the  civilian  transport  is  cus- 
tomarllv  an  adaptation  of  a  plane  produced 
for  military  purposes.  Actually,  private 
sources  (manufacturers  and  airlines)  are 
putting  up  more  of  the  money  for  the  2707 
than  for  past  transports  and  the  govern- 
ment, under  the  royalty  schedule,  has  ^or  the 
first  time  a  chance  of  recouping— with 
Interest. 

raOM    THE    ASHES 

More  generally,  the  aerospace  Industry  has 
always  In  all  countries  been  either  totaUy  a 
government  enterprise  or  closely  tied  in  with 
government.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  but  the  sufficient  reason  is  the  critical 
mllitarv  role  of  aerospace,  and  the  military 
necessity  for  maintaining  a  functioning 
aerospace  industry  "in  being."  (Naturally 
there  will  be  applications  of  the  2707to 
military  purposes.  Already  what  has  been 
learned  from  SST  development  has  saved 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  developing 
the  supersonic  bomber.)  Furthermore  there 
is  the  kind  of  risk  and  kind  of  need  in  the 
case  of  a  new  species  of  global  air  transport 
that    doesn't    come    under    older    economic 

I^the  present  weak  condition  of  the  gen- 
eral economy  and  much  weaker  condition  of 
the  aerospace  Industry  it  Is  hard  to  see  how 
a  full  funding  by  normal  nongovernmental 
processes  is  possible.  Nevertheless.  I  cannot 
yet  believe  that  my  country  is  so  far  gone 
that  it  will  crawl  away  whining  from  this 
SST  challenge,  even  if  a  majority  of  Its  leg- 
islators do.  Although  normal  private  financ- 
ing probably  couldn't  take  over  from  here, 
a  special  consortlvmi  of  our  great  banks  and 
business  corporations  could  handle  It.  Have 
they  got  the  vision,  and  the  guts,  to  do  so? 


DR.   MARTIN   LUTHER   KING,   JR. 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1971 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rev.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr..  Negro  leader  and 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1964, 
was  assassinated  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on 
April  4, 1968. 
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Dr.  King  was  a  man  of  Inspiration  ai^ 
dedication.  His  life  and  works  show  a 
powerful  and  vibrant  force  for  good.  Tl|ia 
man  Eind  his  ideals  should  serve  as  a 
lasting  example  to  the  peoples  of  t|ie 
world  of  the  natural  good  In  mankind. 

On  this,  the  third  anniversary  of  Or, 
King's  death,  his  message  remains  as> 
beacon  to  all  people  who  believe  in  fi 
dom  and  equality  in  the  world. 


fre*- 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  KEY  WES$7 
NAVAIi  STATION 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5.  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday, 
April  3,  was  the  occasion  of  the  148th 
anniversary  of  the  Key  West  Naval  Sta- 
tion. Originally  established  by  Coi 
modore  David  Porter  in  1823.  its  posltlc 
90  miles  from  Castro's  Cuba  has  nev< 
been  of  greater  significance. 

In  fact,  in  hearings  last  summer  b< 
fore  my  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Amei 
can  Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign  Aflaiis 
Committee,  Adm.  E.  P.  Holmes,  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet,  stated  that  it  was  "absolutely  es- 
sential to  our  security"  to  have  the  mili- 
tary capability  provided  by  this  facility. 

The  fascinating  history  of  this  in^- 
portant  naval  base  is  the  subject  of  ah 
article  which  appeared  in  the  March 
30.  edition  of  the  Key  West  Citizen.  I 
commend  the  attention  of  our  coUeaguas 
to  the  full  text  of  the  article,  written  by 
Ida  W.  Barron,  concerning  the  proufl 
history  of  the  Key  West  Naval  Statioi 
Satxtrdat  WiLi,  Be  Naval  Station 

(By  Ida  W.  Barron) 

April  3  will  mark  the  anniversary  of 
Key  West  Naval  Station,  and  a  busy 
years  It  hcM  been. 

On  March  25.  1822,  Lt.  M.  C.  Perry,  captain 
of  the  TJSS  Schooner  Shark,  on  orders  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  arrived  In  Key 
West  to  make  .  .  .  "an  examination  of  th^ 
Islands,  Its  harbours,  its  extent,  and  th^ 
dangers  of  navigation."  Thus  was  the  flrsjt 
Navy  ship  of  the  line  ordered  to  Key  W 
officially. 

Lt.  Perry  was  favorably  Impressed  wit 
what  he  saw  and  on  that  day  raised  the 
declaring  the  Island  to  be  the  property 
the  United  States.  This  ceremony  Is  comi 
memorated  by  a  plaque  located  tn  front  o^ 
the  Waterfront  Playhouse,  where  It  i$ 
thought,  the  original  flag  was  raised. 

Almost  a  year  later,  on  AprU  3,  1823,  C5omi 
modore  David  Porter  arrived  In  Key  West 
with  orders  to  establish  Key  West's  first 
Naval  Station  and  to  make  It  his  head^ 
quarters  during  his  successful  purge  of  th# 
marauding  pirates  In  the  Gulf  area.  j 

Commodore  Porter's  orders  read  iQ 
part  .  .  .  "Tou  will  establish  at  Thompson'! 
Island,  usually  called  Key  West,  a  depot  and 
land  the  ordnance  and  marines  to  protect 
the  stores  and  provisions.  .  .  ." 

Later,  in  1893,  PcHter  was  to  write  th# 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  Key  West  .  .  I 
"has  no  equal  except  Ollbraltar  ...  It  comi 
mands  the  outlets  of  all  trade  from  Jamaica , 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and 
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the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  Is  a  check  to  the 
Naval  forces  of  whatever  nation  may  hold 
Cuba."  Tlie  latter  statement  was  rather 
prophetic. 

In  1824,  a  company  of  Marines  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  Island  as  a  deterrent  to  Indian 
ralos  on  the  small  station. 

Two  years  later.  In  1826,  the  entire  station 
was  moved  to  Pensacola,  the  first  of  many 
crises  affecting  the  Navy's  tie  with  Key  West. 
By  1828,  Key  West  was  Incorporated  as  a 
city  and  the  Navy,  already  an  Integral  part 
of  the  community,  helped  its  few  citizens 
to  clear  the  townsite  of  underbrush. 

Before  too  long,  It  became  apparent  that  a 
system  of  fortifications  was  going  to  be 
needed  on  the  east  coast  and  particularly 
in  the  Qulf  area  where  shipping  was  prev- 
alent and  vital. 

Among  the  places  selected  were  Dry 
Tortugas  and  Key  West.  Forts  began  to  go 
up  In  1845  in  both  places  and  continued 
under  construction  until  1868  when  work 
came  to  a  bait. 

Port  Zachary  Taylor,  named  for  the  presi- 
dent, was  in  use  through  fotir  wars  begin- 
ning In  1861.  It  was  partially  torn  down, 
deliberately,  from  1895  to  1905,  to  make  it 
less  vulnerable  to  new  powerful  guns. 

In  1846,  with  business  In  shipping  picking 
up,  It  was  decided  that  a  hospital  was 
neecied  in  the  area. 

John  Slmonton,  owner  of  the  Island,  sold 
the  Bite  to  the  Navy  and  was  named  Its 
contractor  and  also  agreed  to  furnish  the 
building.  Robert  Mills,  city  of  Washington 
architect,  drew  up  the  plans. 

It  was  called  the  Marine  Hospital  (no 
relation  to  the  Corps)  and  was  used  by 
civilians  and  servicemen  alike.  Both  city  and 
Navy  doctors  served  there  too.  It  has  been 
used  continually  since,  and  is  at  present, 
known  as  Quarters  "R." 

The  Navy  Department  began  construction 
on  its  first  permanent  building  In  1852  when 
$20,000  was  allotted  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
not  only  the  first  concrete  building  erected 
by  the  Navy  but  the  first  to  be  built  in 
Key  West.  Construction  was  halted  soon 
after  the  walls  were  up  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds.   (Does  that  have  a  familiar  ring?) 

In  1856,  with  the  rumbles  of  Civil  War  In 
the  distance,  work  was  rushed  to  completion. 
The  building,  used  constantly  since,  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  proudly 
wears  the  number  "1"  on  its  side. 

The  city  of  Key  West,  In  1861,  was  split 
almost  down  the  middle,  as  other  locations 
were,  on  the  subject  of  Northern  and  South- 
em  sympathies. 

As  to  which  way  the  Island  would  actually 
go  in  the  war,  this  was  determined  easily 
b7  the  occupying  Federal  troops  and  Navy 
In  Key  West.  It  was  a  simple  matter  of  secur- 
ing the  harbor  and  remaining  in  full  charge 
of  the  Army  Barracks  and  Fort  Taylor.  All 
of   this   was   accomplished   with   dispatch. 

Key  West  was  the  only  completely  Fed- 
eral-held city  In  the  South  during  the  entire 
confilct,  and  In  spite  of  the  many,  and  there 
were  many,  who  leaned  heavily  toward  the 
South,  It  remained  so  throughout. 

Once,  during  those  years,  an  over-zealous 
Army  conunander,  wired  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  that  in  his  opinion,  there  were  far 
too  many  Southern  sympathizers  In  the  city 
and  they  should  be  shipped  out,  together 
with  any  northerners  who  had  relatives  fight- 
ing In  the  Confederate  Army  or  Navy. 

For  some  strange  reason  the  Secretary 
agreed.  Luckily  the  local  Navy  commander 
got  wind  of  it,  thought  it  disgraceful,  wired 
the  Navy  Secretary  the  full  story  and  changed 
their  collective  minds. 

So,  as  600  uprooted  citizens  were  boarding 

the  ship  with  only  what  they  could  carry 

In  their  hamds,  a  reprieve  by  wire  arrived  and 

the  Joyous  people  returned  to  their  homes. 

In  1875,  with  rumors  of  war  running  ramp- 
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ant  from  Cuba,  there  were  26  vesseU  of  the 
South  Atlantic  and  European  Fleets  assem- 
bled in  the  Key  West  harbor  and  durine  the 
war  the  entire  Atlantic  Fleet  was  stationed  in 
Key  West. 

It  was  from  here  that  the  USS  Maine 
steamed  to  Fort  Jefferson  and  on  to  Havana 
to  be  blown  to  bits  there  kllimg  261  men  and 
placing  the  United  States  smack  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Spanish-American  War 

The  wounded  from  the  MaUie  were  brouKht 
to  Key  West  and  cared  for  at  St.  Mary  star 
of  the  Sea  Convent.  Many  of  the  dead'  were 
buried  In  the  Key  West  cemetery. 

There  was  a  mass  grave  for  those  uniden- 
tifiable which  lies.  It  la  generally  believed 
under  the  Maine  monument  which  was  erect-' 
ed  by  the  people  of  the  city.  The  skipper  of 
the  Maine  was  Capt.  Charles  G.  Sigsbee  for 
whom  Sigsbee  Park  was  named. 

After  the  Spanish-American  War  ended 
there  was  a  period  of  little  movement  Navy- 
wise.  The  Naval  Station  was  still  a  port  of 
call  and  a  refueling  sUtlon  however  which 
kept  It  alive. 

In  1906,  the  first  radio  towers  were  erected 
and  Naval  Communications  arrived  In  Kev 
West.  ' 

During  World  War  I,  the  Naval  Station  was 
a  training  area.  It  also  became  Seventh  Na- 
val District  Headquarters,  a  submarine  basin 
was  dug  out  and  at  Trumbo  Point,  an  air  base 
was  built  for  seaplanes. 

After  the  war,  the  Naval  Commimlcatlons 
Station  with  17  men  was  left  to  hold  things 
together. 

It  was  not  revived  thla  time  until  1939, 
since  the  depression  of  the  308  was  in  full 
swing  and  Key  West  was  almost  completely 
Inundated  by  it. 

During  the  opening  days  of  World  War  II 
the  Naval  Station  came  Into  its  own.  Prom 
1939  and  the  following  six  years,  the  Navy 
acquired  nearly  3200  acres,  including  the 
320  acres  up  the  Keys  for  a  water  line.  An 
additional  18  acres  was  purchased  in  1942, 
almost  an  entire  city  street  and  close  to  $32 
million  was  spent  In  Navy  construction  dur- 
ing this  period. 

Between  1941  and  1945,  14.000  ships  were 
logged  into  Key  West  and  adjacent  anchor- 
age. The  3,000  ton  marine  railway  was  con- 
structed and  there  were  5,200  personnel 
aboard  the  Naval  Station. 

Key  West's  most  famous  tourist.  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  began  a  series  of  visits 
to  the  Naval  Station  in  1946  and  returned  11 
times  on  vacation,  giving  his  vacation  spot 
the  name  It  still  bears,  "The  Little  White 
House." 

During  the  1950's  there  was  a  slight  cut 
in  the  number  of  civilian  personnel  but  by 
the  1960s  there  was  a  steady  construction 
and  many  Improvements  together  with  in- 
creases In  civilian  personnel. 

In  1962,  affairs  In  Cuba  blazed  up  and 
President  Kennedy  made  his  threat  of  re- 
taliation for  Cuba's  missiles  good  by  a  large 
gathering  of  troops  and  ships  assembled  in 
Key  West. 

"The  situation  grew  very  tense  and  diiring 
the  crisis  President  Kennedy  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  met  aboard  the  Naval  Station 
to  make  some  vital  decisions.  It  was  the 
largest  group  of  flag  ofllcers  and  g^eneral 
officers  ever  to  assemble  In  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time,  not  only  in  the  history  of 
the  city  but  of  the  United  States  as  well. 
At  present  the  Naval  Station  has  reached 
another  plateau.  There  Is  for  the  most  i>art 
a  leveling  off  of  work,  construction  and 
personnel. 

Things  again  move  slowly  but  steadily  at 
Key  West  Naval  Station  and  its  families, 
once  more  assume  an  attitude  of  watchful 
wariness  in  the  direction  of  Cuba. 

It  has  been  a  long  and  fruitful  associa- 
tion, that  of  Key  West  and  the  Naval  Station. 
Hopefully  it  wUl  remain  so. 
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THE  CANCER  STORY 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5.  1971 
UT   SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  March  27,  a  good  friend  of 
mine  Bob  J.  Slavens,  was  the  guest  edi- 
torialist in  the  Davenport  Times-Demo- 

Bob  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Scott 
County  Cancer  Crusade  for  1971. 

In  his  editorial.  Bob  very  effectively 
lays  out  the  work  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  while  pointing  to  the  challenges 
stm  faced: 

Thx  Cancie  Stobt 
(Editor's  note:  The  guest  article  today  is  by 

Bob  J.   Slavens,   president    of   Northwest 

Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Davenport,  who  has 

been   appointed   chairman    of    the    Scott 

County  1971  Cancer  Crusade.  He  is  a  long- 
time member  of  the  Scott  County  Chapter, 

American  Cancer  Society) 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  persons 
working  in  the  American  Cancer  Society 
how  inadequate  the  past  resources  devoted  to 
the  flght  against  cancer  have  been.  This  dis- 
ease, which  Is  as  old  as  man,  still  claims 
millions  of  lives  each  year.  The  American 
Ofcncer  Society  is  an  "emergency"  organiza- 
tion. We  are  pledged  to  go  out  of  business 
when  enough  dollars  can  be  raised  to  pro- 
vide enough  research  to  control  cancer. 

Cancer  Is  the  second  leading  caiwe  of  death 
In  the  United  States  today.  Only  heart  disease 
kills  more  people.  In  1970,  in  Scott  County, 
229  persons  died  of  cancer,  and  25  per  cent 
of  our  population  can  look  forward  to  having 
this  disease  sometime  in  their  life,  according 
to  present  figures.  Researchers  have  been 
making  great  strides  In  recent  years,  but 
the  cause  of  cancer  still  has  not  been 
found. 

It  is  our  business  to  tell  you,  oiu:  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  any  time  and  anywhere  we 
can,  the  cancer  story,  so  we  may  all  Join  In 
thB  flght  against  this  killer.  We  try  to  reach 
people  of  all  ages,  starting  with  about  the 
fourth  grade  in  school,  with  the  seven  warn- 
ing signals  of  cancer  and  the  dangers  of 
smoking.  These  signals  are: 

Change  in  bowel  or  bladder  habits. 

A  sore  that  does  not  heal. 

Unusual  bleeding  or  discharge. 

Thickening  or  lump  In  breast  or  elsewhere. 

Indigestion  or  difficulty  In  swallowing. 

Obvious  change  in  wart  or  mole. 

Nagging  cough  or  hoarseness. 

If  you  have  one  of  these  signals  for  more 
than  two  weeks,  check  with  your  doctor. 
Literature,  posters,  16  mm  films  and  film- 
strips  are  avaUable  through  our  local  In- 
formation Center  Office,  120  Insurance  Ex- 
change Building,  Davenport,  telephone  num- 
ber 326-4522  at  no  cost  to  any  school,  club 
or  business  wishing  to  use  them.  Our  volun- 
teers wUl  come  to  show  films  and  speak  to 
any  group  that  requests  them. 

Our  local  chapter  also  provides  aid  to 
cancer  patients  In  the  form  of  the  loan  of 
hospital  beds,  wheelchairs,  etc.;  visiting  nurse 
and  homemaker  service;  dressings  and  bed 
pads;  bibs  and  ascots  for  laryngectomees;  In- 
formation about  the  referral  to  other  agen- 
cies—at  no  cost  to  patients  who  qualify.  A 
program  for  rehabilitation  of  breast  surgery 
patients,  called  "Reach  to  Recovery"  is  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
TOlunteers  have  been  working  In  this  pro- 
tmo.  in  Scott  Coiinty  for  the  past  14  months. 

"Hie  American  Cancer  Society's  1971  Cru- 
sade begins  March  28  in  Scott  County.  Your 
generous  donation  will  be  put  to  good  use 
to  carry  on  our  programs  of  research,  educa- 
tion and  service.  We  are  suggesting  that  you 
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give  twice  as  much  this  year  when  the  volun- 
teer calls  upon  you  .  .  .  and  by  doing  so.  the 
length  of  time  required  to  find  the  ctire  for, 
or  prevention  of,  cancer  could  be  cut  In 
half. 

We  want  to  wipe  out  cancer  in  your  life- 
time. Won't  you  help  us  close  the  door  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  forever. 


"KNOX"-CIiASS  DESTROYER 
ESCORTS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALirORI«IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  consid- 
erable ruckus  has  been  raised  over  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Knox  (1052) 
clEWs  destroyer  escorts.  Whatever  the 
case  may  be  these  ships  are,  in  fact,  sail- 
ing the  seas.  Prom  the  following  March 
23  report  by  the  skipper,  one  of  them, 
Comdr.  S.  D.  Landersman,  USN,  com- 
manding officer,  U.S.S.  Hepburn  (DE- 
1055) ,  to  family  and  friends  of  the  crew 
I  gather  that  things  are  not  all  bad: 
U.S.S.  "Hxpbitrn"  (DE-1056), 
FPO  San  FTonciaco,  March  23. 1971. 

DBAB     FAMttlKS      AND     FRIENDS :      FollOWlng 

Hepburn's  first  duty  assignment  off  the  Coast 
of  Vietnam  in  early  February,  we  proceeded 
Into  the  South  China  Sea.  There  we  met  a 
Russian  Guided  Missile  Destroyer  and  you 
may  have  heard  this  press  item  which  was 
released  to  the  U.S. : 

"Soviet  Guided  Missile  Destroyer  In  the 
Western  Pacific  today  asked  a  United  States 
Seventh  Fleet  Destroyer  to  convey  congratu- 
lations to  the  ApoUo  14  Astronauts.  The  So- 
viet Kotlin  Class  Destroyer  was  proceeding 
northeasterly  through  the  South  China  Sea 
when  met  by  the  U.S.  Destroyer  Hepburn. 
After  the  usual  exchange  of  greetings  by  In- 
ternational fiaghoist  and  signal  light,  the 
Captain  of  the  Soviet  ship  asked  Hepburn's 
Skipper  to  send  congratulations  of  the  Soviet 
ship  to  the  Astronauts  for  their  'Great  Scien- 
tific Achievements.'  Commander  Stuart  D. 
Landersman  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Hepburn,  replied 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  pass  along  the 
congratulations." 

It  was  an  interesting  meeting  and  all  of 
us  with  cameras  on  Hepburn  had  a  good  time 
photographing  the  Soviets.  Of  course  we 
could  see  that  they  were  doing  the  same  to 
us.  If  your  Hepburn  man  had  a  camera 
aboard  at  that  time,  Tm  sure  he  wUl  have 
Interesting  pictures  to  show  you  of  that  ship 
and  others. 

I  think  that  our  exchange  of  greetings  and 
comments  on  the  space  achievement  indicate 
one  of  the  real  values  of  the  space  program, 
in  that  it  provides  i)eoples  of  all  the  world 
with  a  common  Interest  and  pride  and  a 
basis  for  the  important  communication  be- 
tween us. 

Hepburn  arrived  in  Sasebo  on  February  14 
and  Immediately  all  hands  set  about  pur- 
chasing "bargains."  The  ship  Is  presently  full 
of  tape  recorders,  amplifiers,  tvimtables, 
speakers,  motorcycles,  china,  cameras  and 
other  products  of  the  Far  East ! 

It  wae  the  first  trip  to  Japan  for  many 
Hepburn  men  and  there  was  sightseeing  tours 
to  Nagasaki  and  Arito  squeezed  in  between 
shopping  trips.  Sasebo  is  a  center  for  Japa- 
nese shlp-buildlng  and  several  of  the  new 
200,000  ton  supertankers  were  being  con- 
structed right  next  to  where  we  were  berthed. 
These  supertankers  are  so  large  that  four 
Hepburn  size  ships  oould  be  put  on  the  main 
deck  of  one  of  them. 

We  left  Sasebo  on  February  20,  with  the 
USS  Grldley  (DLG  21 )  for  an  eight  day  patrol 
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In  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Diu-lng  this  time  we 
got  a  chance  to  test  out  our  cold  weather 
clothing  and  some  of  oiu-  men  even  had  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  brief  snowball  flght 
me  day. 

While  In  the  Sea  of  Japan  we  participated 
m  a  trash  and  garbage  study.  Yes,  trash  and 
garbage  1  Actually  it  was  called  a  refuse  stir- 
vey.  Hepburn  had  been  designated  to  weigh, 
measure  and  otherwise  determine  how  much 
trash  and  garbage  a  ship  our  size  produces 
per  day.  An  ecology -conscious  nation  con- 
cerned about  polluting  the  world's  oceans. 
Is  looking  to  the  U£.  Navy  for  leadership  in 
preserving  the  oceanic  environment,  and 
Hepburn  was  up  front  again  gathering  the 
statistics. 

We  returned  to  Sasebo  with  Grldley  and 
set  about  getting  some  needed  maintenance 
done  on  our  equipment.  The  repair  ship  USS 
Jason  (AR  8) ,  was  in  Sasebo  and  we  received 
a  lot  of  assistance — both  men  and  material — 
from  Jason  for  our  maintenance  efforts. 
Rather  unexpectedly,  we  left  Sasebo  to  con- 
tinue our  maintenance  in  Yokosuka,  Japan. 
This  change  of  schedule  was  appreciated  be- 
cause it  gave  us  a  chance  to  visit  another 
Japanese  port.  Also,  we  were  able  to  see  the 
Prazler-Ali  Heavyweight  Championship  Fight 
on  board  ship  on  Japanese  TV  the  day  we 
arrived  in  Yokosuka. 

From  March  9  to  March  20,  Hepbvirn  was 
berthed  in  Yokosuka  which  is  about  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  by  train  from 
Tokyo.  We  had  tours  to  Tokyo,  Mount  Fuji 
and  Kamakura  whUe  we  were  In  port  as  well 
as  a  lot  of  schooling.  Over  half  the  crew  got 
an  opportuiUty  to  attend  refresher  courses  In 
Are  fighting,  preventive  maintenance  proce- 
dures, and  navigation. 

At  the  present  time,  Hepburn  Is  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  operate 
with  the  attack  carrier  USS  Hancock  (CVA 
19) .  We  have  spent  much  of  our  time  In  port 
in  the  last  month  and  the  crew  has  had  a 
fine  opportunity  to  see  how  the  Japanese 
people  live  and  even  get  to  know  some  of 
them.  We  all  enjoyed  Japan  and  now  we  look 
forward  to  visits  to  the  Philippines,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Taiwan.  These  port  visits  will  come 
after  a  considerable  time  underway  so  well 
have  earned  a  good  rest  by  then — and  earned 
some  more  money  to  spend,  too. 

An  item  of  Interest  which  doesn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  our  present  deployment 
with  the  Seventh  neet  Is  our  change  of  de- 
stroyer squadrons.  On  August  1,  Hepburn 
will  become  a  part  of  Destroyer  Squadron 
Twenty-Nine.  Om-  homeport  will  remain 
Long  Beach. 

So  far  this  cruise,  Hepburn  has  earned  two 
medals,  the  Vietnam  Service  Medal  for  op- 
erations in  Vietnam  and  the  Armed  Foroei 
Expeditionary  Medal  (Korea)  for  operations 
in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  crew  Is  entitled  to 
wear  these  medals  and  even  the  ship  la 
sporting  facsinUles  of  the  ribbons  on  tbe 
bridge  wings. 

Hepburn  has  managed  to  ring  up  a  fine 
record  while  with  the  Seventh  Fleet  and  we 
feel  confident  that  this  record  of  achieve- 
ment will  continue. 
Sincerely, 

S.  D.  Landkrsiian, 
Oommander.  VS.  Navy  Commanding 
Officer. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  ^y 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadiiti- 
cally  practicing  spiritual  and  mertal 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


POW 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  risej  to 
express  my  own  deep  concern,  shared  by 
my  colleagues  and  by  Americans 
throughout  the  Nation,  over  the  tragedy 
of  prolonged  captivity  endured  by  Amer- 
ican servicemen  held  prisoner  of  wai  in 
Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  those  Amer- 
icans whose  whereabouts  and  conditii  »ns 
are  unknown,  and  thus  are  consldereq  to 
be  missing  in  action.  ; 

However  painful  and  divisive  our  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  for  the  people  of  this  coimtry,  we 
have  been  and  will  remain  united  In  pur 
strong  desire  that  American  prisoners 
of  war  be  treated  himianely  and  released 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  plikht 
of  these  men,  for  those  of  us  herejat 
home — able  to  enjoy  the  comforts!  of 
family,  decent  food,  and  housing  ind 
the  freedom  of  democracy,  is  a  devastjat- 
ing  and  Intolerable  contrast.  All  too  fre- 
quently, our  prisoners  of  war,  we  are  tild, 
are  denied  even  the  barest  essential^  of 
life — sufficient  food  and  nourishmiit, 
adequate  treatment  of  wounds  and  Ill- 
nesses, and  the  ability  to  communicate 
with  their  relatives  and  loved  ones  I  at 
home. 

And  for  the  ftuniUes  and  friends  of 
these  men,  the  longing  and  suffering  Is 
made  even  more  painful  by  this  vacuum 
of  information  and  knowledge  of  ppor 
treatment.  | 

By  allowing  this  situation  to  perslstj  by 
refiising  to  provide  Information  on  taeir 
camps  or  access  to  these  camps  by  neu- 
tral observers,  and  by  refusing  to  ive 
needed  identification  of  all  our  men  held 
captive,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  acted 
in  violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  ignored  the  most  basic  conside 
tions  of  humane  treatment  both  for 
prisoners  of  war  and  their  anxious  fs 
ilies  and  friends. 

As  other  Members  of  this  body,  I  h^ve 
constituents  who  are  among  those  hield 
prisoner  of  war,  and  I  know  of  and  shftre 
the  anguish  of  their  friends  and  relatives. 
And  many  of  my  constituents  have  dedi- 
cated long  hours  to  pursuing  the  freeqom 
of  these  men — Mrs.  Robert  Naughtpn, 
whose  husband  Is  held  prisoner  and  vfho 
has  worked  tirelessly  as  Iowa  State  Co- 
ordinator of  the  National  League  |  of 
Families  of  American  Prisoners  £|nd 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  Mayor 
Donald  Canney,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  ^fho 
served  as  cochairman  of  an  11 -member 
delegation  of  lowans  who  went  to  Paris 
to  seek  information  concerning  lowiins 
held  prisoner  of  war  as  well  as  new  fli  !x- 
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ibillty  and  concern  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegation,  are  two  excellent  ex- 
amples. 

This  week  of  March  21-28,  as  a  result 
of  House  and  Senate  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  16,  has  been  set  aside 
as  the  National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War/Missing  in  Action, 
in  order  that  we  as  a  people  may 
express  our  tenacious  concern  In  a  uni- 
fied voice.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
is  holding  hearings  to  coincide  with  the 
National  Week  of  Concern  and  hearing 
testimony  of  former  prisoners,  relatives 
of  prisoners,  and  representatives  of 
groups  and  Government  departments 
who  have  been  particularly  Involved  in 
seeking  better  treatment  and  assurances 
of  release  for  our  prisoners. 

It  is  essential  that  we,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  do  all  in  our  power  to  focus 
world  attention  on  this  critical  problem. 
But  we  must  not  delude  ourselves  that 
public  lament,  by  itself,  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  our  objectives.  Rather  we  must 
constantly  seek  out  new  ways  to  more 
effectively  express  our  great  concern, 
new  methods  to  reverse  the  attitude  of 
the  North  Vietnamese,  and  new  initia- 
tives that  may  serve  to  fulfill  our  objec- 
tive of  humane  treatment  and  early 
release  for  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  Southeast  Asia. 


DRAFT  NOT  A  MORAL  ISSUE 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  days  there  have  been  many  con- 
vincing argimients  for  and  against  the 
termination  of  the  draft.  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  that  some  of  those  who  have  op- 
posed American  involvement  In  Vietnam 
on  moralistic  grounds  also  oppose  the 
draft  as  a  moral  issue. 

An  interesting  and  enlightening  view- 
point on  this  subject  recently  appeared  in 
the  Des  Plalnes  Herald-Day,  a  newspaper 
published  in  my  district.  I  include  it  for 
the  perusal  of  my  colleagues: 

YoTTTH  Ignores  REALrriES 
(By  Don  Oakley) 

"If  It  was  a  free  country,  I  wouldn't  have 
been  here." 

So  said  David  Harris  upon  bis  release  trom 
a  federal  prison  after  serving  20  months  for 
refusing  to  obey  the  draft. 

Harris,  whom  nobody  would  ever  have 
heard  of  bad  he  not  been  the  husband  of 
folk  singer  Joan  Baez,  has  certainly  earned 
the  right  to  his  beliefs. 

Nobody  should  be  so  blindly  patriotic  as  to 
be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  it  takes 
a  great  deal  of  guts  to  say  "No"  to  Uncle  Sam 
and  to  accept  the  consequences,  which  is 
something  that  cannot  be  said  about  thou- 
sands of  other  young  men  who  have  fled  tc 
Canada  or  Sweden  to  escape  the  draft. 

Having  the  courage  of  one's  convictions, 
however,  has  never  been  an  automatic  guar- 
antee that  those  convictions  are  correct. 

Harris'  sentiments  were  echoed  the  other 
day  by  another  representative  of  youth  in 
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testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  is  considering  an  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  law  that  is  due  to  expire  in 
June. 

•'The  draft  must  be  ended  now,"  said  18- 
year-old  Stanford  University  freshman  Pete 
Knutson  in  a  passionate  plea.  "It  has  no 
place  in  an  open  society.  Any  country  which 
must  force  people  to  flght  for  it  cannot  be  a 
coimtry  worth  defending.  Any  country  which 
is  worth  defending  will  be  defended  by  its 
citizens.  Free  people  will  defend  free  instl- 
tutions." 

This  statement  could  have  been  made  by 
George  Washington  himself.  In  fact,  It  is  as 
American  as  a  flintlock  musket— and  about 
as  useful  or  appropriate  in  today's  world  as 
a  muzzle-loader  would  be  in  modem  arsenal. 

In  an  age  when  missiles  laimched  by  press- 
ing a  button  can  wreak  mass  destruction 
6,000  miles  away,  when  everything  that  takes 
place  in  every  country  in  the  world  must  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  its  potential  effect  on 
our  security,  the  defense  of  America  in- 
volves a  little  more  than  fighting  off  enemy 
soldiers  landing  on  our  shores  or  Indians  at- 
tacking a  frontier  outpost. 

If  only  it  were  not  so.  If  only  we  could 
disband  oiu-  mUltary  forces  and  send  the 
boys  home  to  hang  their  guns  on  the  wall, 
ready  to  grab  them  again  when  Paul  Revere 
or  somebody  spreads  the  alarm  that  the 
enemy  is  approaching. 

Unfortvuiately,  the  days  are  gone  when  we 
could  wait  for  clear  and  present  danger  to 
our  national  life  and  could  depend  upon  a 
free  citizenry  to  spring  up  voluntarily  to  de- 
fend free  institutions. 

It  is  a  regrettable  thing  that  the  world 
has  grown  so  complex  that  what  Is  and  what 
is  not  in  the  true  Interests  of  the  nation's 
defense  is  not  always  obvious,  that  we  must 
involve  ourselves,  not  always  wisely,  in  every 
foreign  entanglement,  that  we  must  "force" 
young  men  to  defend  their  country  when  It 
Is  not  under  actual  attack  and  sometimes 
send  them  to  far-ofT  places  to  die  in  dubious 
wars  that  are  never  declared  and  never  seem 
to  end  and  never  seem  to  solve  anything. 

But  It  is  even  more  regrettable  that  the 
agonizing  moral  Issues  surrounding  the  Viet- 
nam war  have  so  overwhelmed  the  thinking 
of  many  young  Americans  that  they  ignore 
the  realities  of  the  past  25  years,  in  the  con- 
text of  which  this  war  must  be  understood, 
and  accuse  their  country  of  having  betrayed 
the  Ideals  of  human  freedom  it  was  founded 
on. 

Whether  at  this  point  in  history  the  na- 
tion still  needs  conscription  or  whether  It  can 
get  along  with  a  volunteer  army  is  a  ques- 
tion of  legitimate — and  necessary — public 
debate. 

But  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  or 
not  America  Is  a  free  country. 


AMERICA'S  GREAT  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
There  are  46  land  vehicular  tunnels  in 
the  United  States  which  are  each  more 
than  1,000  feet  in  length.  All  combined, 
the  length  of  these  tunnels  is  more  than 
141.000  feet  long. 
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FARM  BETRAYAL 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5.  1971 

Mr  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
very  first  remarfci  that  I  prepared  for 
Insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  stated  my  belief  that  the  results  of  the 
1970  election  were  a  clear  manifestation 
of  farm  discontent.  Yet  despite  this 
warning,  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion piles  disaster  on  disaster.  I  would 
like  to  examine  some  of  the  events  that 
have  had  major  impact  on  the  agricul- 
tural areas  of  our  country  since  the  elec- 
tion. 

Despite  the  sound  recommendation  of 
the  Honorable  Jabue  Written  that  any 
changes  in  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  should  properly  be  made  with 
the  requests  for  fiscal  year  1972,  the  ad- 
ministration pushed  ahead  with  its  new 
rural  environmental  assistance  program 
to  replace  ACP.  I  have  nothing  against 
REAP  and  the  concept  of  improving  the 
rural  environment,  but  that  is  precisely 
what  ACP  has  been  doing,  and  doing 
well,  for  years.  Why  take  a  highly  suc- 
cessful program  such  as  ACP  and  throw 
it  out  for  something  new? 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  grain 
callup.  In  December  1970,  and  February 
1971,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced that  reseal  privileges  would  not 
be  extended  for  grains  in  storage  from 
specified  crop  years.  This  has  had  the 
effect  of  dumping  over  500  million 
bushels  of  grain  on  the  market  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  You  can  easily 
imagine  what  impact  that  had  on  prices. 
Let  me  illustrate  this.  In  the  Huron, 
S.  Dak.  grain  market,  14  percent  protein 
wheat,  a  high  quality  grade,  was  selling 
for  $1.70  a  bushel  on  November  29,  1970. 
By  December  31,  1970,  that  price  had 
dropped  to  $1.61.  At  the  end  of  January 
the  price  was  down  to  $1.55.  And  the 
latest  figure  that  I  have  for  March  shows 
the  price  at  $1.50.  That  amounts  to  a 
disastrous  20  cents  per  bushel  drop  in 
less  than  4  months.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  farmers  continue  to  be  driven  from 
the  land.  Our  cities  are  swelled  with 
people  who  would  rather  be  back  on 
their  farms  but  simply  cannot  make  it 
with  $1,50  wheat. 

Parity,  of  course,  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  farmer.  And  what  has  the 
record  been  here?  We  find  that  not  only 
have  parity  figures  sunk  to  lows  not  expe- 
rienced since  the  Great  Depression,  but 
also  that  the  administration  deals  with 
this  by  giving  us  a  new  parity  formula 
that  creates  the  image  of  a  magical  Jump 
in  parity.  This  is  not  only  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  farmer  who  knows 
what  prices  he  is  reaUy  receiving,  but  also 
drives  a  bigger  wedge  between  the  rural 
and  urban  segment  of  our  society  by  the 
blatant  effort  to  trick  the  urbanite  into 
thinking  the  farmer  is  better  off  than 
he  really  is. 

And  how  well  off  is  the  farmer?  In 
January  1971,  the  index  or  prices  re- 
ceived by  the  farmer  was  271.  In  the 
period  1947-49,  the  index  was  271.  In  20 
years  no  change  occurred  in  farmers' 
Prices,  but  the  retail  food  prices  increased 
In  the  same  period  by  56  percent.  In 
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January  1971,  the  index  of  prices  paid 
by  farmers  was  399.  The  1947-49  figure 
was  250.  This  was  a  20-year  increase  of 
59.6  percent.  The  parity  ratio  in  1947-49 
was  108.  In  January  1971,  it  was  72.  How 
long  can  farmers  be  expected  to  make 
sacrifices  like  that  simply  to  stay  on  the 
land? 

Now  what  are  the  new  program.':  offered 
to  solve  the  farmers  problems?  First, 
there  is  the  rural  revenue -sharing  pro- 
posal. What  does  this  do''  At  its  simplest, 
it  takes  all  the  proven  niral  programs 
that  have  done  so  much  for  the  farmer 
in  the  past  and  places  them  in  jeopardy. 
The  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  ACP, 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion are  all  thrown  together  and  asked 
to  hope  that  State  legislatures,  increas- 
ingly dominated  by  urban  representa- 
tives, will  see  fit  to  maintain  them. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  all  is  tlie 
administration's  plans  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  have  not  always 
agreed  with  the  USDA.  Indeed  in  re- 
cent years,  I  have  seldom  agreed  with 
the  USDA.  But  at  least  it  provides  a 
voice  for  the  farmer's  interest  in  the 
executive  branch.  It  is  a  centralized  area 
where  farm  programs  and  interests  can 
be  focalized.  And  what  does  the  admin- 
istration propose?  An  executive  reorga- 
nization that  will  take  these  programs 
and  spread  them  out  through  four  dif- 
ferent departments.  I  certainly  approve 
of  the  concept  of  tightening  the  man- 
agement of  the  executive  branch  to  save 
money,  but  this  abolition  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  nothing  more 
than  another  example  of  the  neglect,  in- 
deed more  than  neglect,  of  the  open  be- 
trayal of  the  rural  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  litany  of  betrayal 
could  go  on  forever.  But  it  is  time  for 
more  than  just  complaints.  It  is  time 
for  action.  Clearly,  leadership  is  not 
going  to  come  from  the  executive  es- 
tablishment. In  fact,  much  of  the  farm 
problem  can  be  traced  to  that  branch. 
Congress  must  reaffirm  the  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  the  farmer.  The  farmer  has 
done  his  part  to  see  that  our  Nation 
enjoys  the  world's  highest  standard  of 
living.  The  cost  of  food,  as  a  percentage 
of  total  income,  is  lower  here  than  in 
any  other  country.  Yet  the  farmer  is  not 
allowed  to  share  that  high  standard  of 
living  when  his  prices  received  remain 
static  and  prices  paid  go  up.  The  concept 
of  parity  was  designed  to  deal  with  just 
that  problem,  and  the  farmer  must  be 
reassured  that  parity  has  not  been  aban- 
doned. I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, both  rural  and  urban,  to  seize  the 
initiative  in  putting  together  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  legislative  action  to 
improve  farm  income  and  bring  dignity 
of  living  to  rural  America.  I  make  this 
call  because  it  will  benefit  both  rural  and 
urban  America.  It  is  just.  It  is  right.  And 
it  is  long  overdue. 


'TRUTH  IN  NEWS  BROADCASITNG" 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5.  1971 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  au- 
thor of  the  "truth  in  news  broadcasting" 
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bill,  H Jl.  6935, 1  have  been  following  with 
close  interest  the  editorial  exchange  be- 
tween the  Washington  Post  and  the 
broadcast  media  regarding  editing  tech- 
niques. 

The  Post's  response  to  the  most  recent 
barrage  of  indignant  "Letters  to  the  Edi- 
tor," from  network  news  ofBcials  makes 
some  very  valid  points  as  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  broadcast  media,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  honest  self-examina- 
tion. 

I  insert  the  letters  and  editorial  from 
the  Post: 

P.T.I. 

Something  approaching  a  state  of  hostil- 
ities seems  to  be  developing  between  us  and 
the  network  news  people  over  some  cc«n- 
ments  we  made  last  week  about  the  CBS 
docxmientary,  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
In  essence,  we  said  that  certain  editing  tech- 
niques employed  In  a  particular  taped  Inter- 
view In  one  segment  of  the  show  were  of  the 
sort  which  could  result  In  "a  material  distor- 
tion of  the  record"  and  that  it  was  a  pity  to 
jeopardize,  in  this  fashion,  the  credibility 
of  what  was  on  the  whole  a  "highly  valuable 
and  informative  exposition  of  a  subject  about 
which  the  American  people  should  know 
more — not  less." 

Not  exactly  fighting  words,  we  would  have 
thought.  But  Mr.  Richard  Salant,  president 
of  CBS  News,  thought  otherwise  and  last 
Monday  in  a  letter  from  him  and  In  an  edi- 
torial m  this  space  we  exchanged  views.  That 
might  have  seemed  enough  to  end  the  mat- 
ter, except  that  Mr.  Reuven  Frank,  president 
of  NBC  News,  who  was  nowhere  mentioned 
in  our  editorial,  apparently  thought  he  had 
been  attacked,  presumably  because  his  edit- 
ing techniques  are  the  same  as  Mr.  Salant's. 
So  today  we  are  publishing  a  singularly  stri- 
dent communication  from  him  In  the  Letters 
space  on  the  opposite  page.  Meanwhile,  copies 
of  their  letters  to  ua  had  apparently  been 
distributed  by  both  men  to  various  other 
people.  Including  Mr.  Fred  Friendly,  the  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow  Professor  of  Broadcast  Jour- 
nalism at  Columbia  University,  and  Time 
magazine,  which  obligingly  praised  Mr.  Salant 
and  Mr.  Prank  for  having  "effectively  refuted" 
us  before  we  had  even  received  their  letters, 
let  alone  put  them  Into  print.  Mr.  Friendly 
subsequently  weighed  in  with  a  letter  which 
also  appears  today. 

Well,  we  seek  no  wider  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  seek  to  be  understood  And  so. 
For  Your  Information,  we  would  like  to  try 
to  straighten  out  the  tangle  that  has  been 
made  of  the  rather  narrow  Issue  at  hand — 
by  way  of  leading  up  to  a  broader  and  far 
more  fundamental  Issue  which  these  rebut- 
tals raise. 

As  with  Mr.  Salant,  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr. 
Friendly  both  seem  to  think  that  we  are 
proposing  to  surrender  up  some  sacred  Joiu:- 
nallstlc  right;  that  we  are  disinterested  In 
the  "protection  of  editorial  independence," 
as  Mr.  Friendly  puts  it;  or  that  we  are  pro- 
posing to  "deny  any  reporter  or  editor  not 
only  the  right  but  the  responsibility  of  choos- 
ing which  sentences  in  any  public  statement 
are  interesting  or  important."  as  Mr.  Frank 
puts  it.  Just  to  begin  with,  we  were  not  even 
talking  about  public  statements  or  speeches, 
and  still  less  were  we  talking  about  news- 
casts or  news  stories — the  run  of  the  mill 
news  fare.  Both  media  of  course  reserve  the 
right  to  exercise  their  own  Judgments  about 
what  to  vise  and  what  to  Ignore,  what  to  play 
up  or  down,  how  to  paraphrase.  And  both  are 
equally  subject  to  errors  of  Judgment  In  com- 
pressing material  into  limited  time  or  space. 
But  that,  as  any  careful  reading  of  the  edi- 
torial in  question  would  show,  was  not  what 
we  were  talking  about.  There  Is  no  Issue  of 
"delegating  the  choosing  process"  here. 

What  we  were  talking  about  was  whftt  Is 
called  a  questlon-and-answer  Interview  (or 
"Q-and-A") ,  a  technique  common  to  both 
media  whether  It  is  reproduced  In  print  or 
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6n  film.  Either  way  the  "Q"  is  supposed  io 
give  rise  to  the  "A."  The  reader  or  viewer  Is 
not  only  entitled,  but  poaltlvely  encouraged, 
to  believe  that  this  U  the  case  by  the  Juxtfc- 
poaltlon  of  the  two.  And  what  we  were  quee- 
tlonlng  was  simply  the  practice  of  rearrang- 
ing the  "Q's"  and  the  "A's"  arbitrarily  so  M 
to  destroy  or  to  distort  their  original  reli 
tlonshlp — to  present  as  the  "A"  somethli 
that  dldnt  In  fact  arise  from  the  orlgii 
"Q."  This,  as  we  demonstrated  In  our  rei 
to  Mi.  Salant  on  Monday.  Is  precisely  wl 
happened  In  an  Interview  with  a  Pentag^ 
official  In  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  aid 
we  thlnX  the  official  was  quite  right  to  pro- 
test. 

Of  course,  the  print  media  edit  transcripts 
of  "Q's"  and  A's"  to  shorten  them,  to  ei- 
hance  continuity,  or  simply  to  make  them 
more  comprehensible.  But  It  does  seem  to  iis 
that  when  this  happens  the  reader  deser-^ 
to  be  forewarned  that  what  he  Is  getting  b|as 
been  excerpted;  in  print  this  is  done  by  d^ts 
or  asterisks.  Surely  television,  which  can  1>1- 
stantly  tell  us  when  we  are  getting  "sli 
lated"  space  maneuvers  or  "Instant  replay! 
and  when  we  are  getting  It  "live,"  co\ 
figure  out  an  easy  way  to  Identify  disjoint 
excerpts  as  such.  Nor  does  It  seem  to  us  to 
too  large  a  surrender  of  rights,  when  thire 
has  been  serious  rearranging  of  the  orlgli^al 
material,  to  allow  the  subject  to  at  least  lopk 
at  the  product  before  It  Is  printed  or  allied 
and  to  argue  about  it;  we  offered  this  as  |an 
option,  an  "and/or"  proposition  in  special 
cases,  on  the  theory  that  If  the  subject 
doesnt  recognize  or  accept  the  valldltyjof 
what  he  Is  represented  as  having  said.  It  Qas 
no  validity. 

Obviously  the  network  news  people  dob't 
agree,  which  Is  fair  enough.  What  Is  disturb- 
ing to  us.  however.  Is  the  notion  Implicit  In 
Mr.  Prank's  letter  that  for  those  In  our  bufel- 
ness  to  raise  any  questions  about  our  per- 
formance Is  to  J'Agnewlae"  (his  phrase). [if 
this  means  anything  at  all,  It  means  that  pe 
would  have  us  surrender  all  discussion 'of 
the  news  business  to  others — to  people  like 
Mr.  Agnew.  For  somewhat  longer  than  <he 
Vice  President  has  been  on  the  scene,  it  lias 
been  our  feeling  that  this  Is  a  genuinely 
dangerous  surrender;  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  hold  ourselves  beyond  reproach  ^d 
above  scrutiny  and  Immune  from  crltlcltm 
by  ourselves — even  while  directing  scrutiny 
and  reproach  and  criticism  at  everything 
else.  That  Is  why  we  were  examining  our  own 
performance  and  practices.  In  this  space, 
under  the  rubric  P.Y.I.,  long  before  Mr. 
Agnew  launched  his  quixotic  assault  agal^t 
the  media  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Tjiat 
is  why  we  regularly  print  commentary  on  ^he 
news  business  by  Richard  Harwood  on  this 
page. 

We  do  it  because  we  believe  there  has  b^ 
a  long-developing  deterioration  of  pul 
trust  In  the  news  media — as  In  other 
stltutlons — and  that  the  way  to  deal 
this  Is  not  to  stand  aloof  but  to  talk  ab^ut 
It;  to  deal  with  our  business  as  we  treat 
everybody  else's  business;  to  be  a  little  less 
arrogant  about  conceding  the  bare  possibility 
of  a  mistake  every  once  In  a  while.  Mr.  Pr^nk 
calls  this  "Introspection."  We  think  o<  It 
as  a  matter  of  simple  equity.  How  can  we  hot 
treat  our  own  business  the  way  we  treat  the 
government,  or  the  courts,  or  the  churcn — 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  Pentagon?  Mr. 
Frank  finds  this  "boring,"  and  that  mayjbe. 
But  if  it  Is  all  that  boring,  you  have  to  wpn- 
der  what  the  gentlemen  of  the  network  n^ws 
business  are  so  wrought  up  about. 

LKrrxas  to  thx  Editob 

KBC     KrWS     CHIKF     BXTJVIN     rKAKK     AND 
raiENDLT    ON    TKLTVISION 

Your  editorial  of  March  26  suggests  *hat 
when  television  news  uses  excerpts  of  a 
speech  or  statement,  it  explains  how  such  ex- 
cerpting was  done.  It  further  suggests  we 
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ask  the  speaker  to  approve  this  use  of  some 
of  his  remarks,  since  we  are  not  vising  all 
of  them.  This  Is  admirable  arrogance  at  a 
time  of  boring  Introspection,  but  I  might 
wish  you  were  more  cavalier  about  your  own 
practices  and  less  about  mine. 

One  can  try  so  hard  to  appear  to  do  one's 
Job  right  as  to  be  unable  to  do  it  right,  and 
this  Is  a  good  example.  In  television  news 
film  as  in  print,  such  remarks  are  excerpted 
for  importance  from  material  of  less  impor- 
tance, for  interest  from  material  of  varying 
interest,  and  for  time  because  unlimited 
time,  like  unlimited  space,  is  not  available. 
To  use  up  the  time  saved  by  explaining  how 
and  why  Is  a  little  like  allowing  one's  secre- 
tary, as  Sam  Goldwyn  Is  reputed  to  have 
done,  to  throw  away  outdated  files  only  if 
copies  are  made. 

To  deny  any  reporter  or  editor  not  only 
the  right  but  the  responsibility  of  choosing 
which  sentences  In  any  public  statement  are 
Interesting  or  Important  Is  to  deny  that  re- 
porters or  editors  are  needed.  Both  political 
parties  have  their  own  publications  wherein 
only  the  interested  parties  decide  what  should 
be  used.  It  Is  frightening  to  think  that  the 
lead  editorial  in  an  important  American 
newspaper  should  suggest  that  widely  cir- 
culated news  reports  In  another  medium 
should  delegate  this  choosing  process  to  the 
most  narrowly  Interested  party,  the  man  who 
made  the  speech. 

All  this  suggesting  Is  In  your  last  para- 
graph. In  which  you  elect  to  prescribe  for 
our  ills.  Your  penultimate  paragraph,  in 
which  you  say  In  effect  that  all  news  report- 
ing Is  distorted  but  television  news  reporting 
Is  more  distorted  than  most,  I  consider  one 
more  example  of  the  standard  lament  of  the 
editorial  writer  that  his  colleagues  report- 
ing for  the  news  pages  are  too  interesting. 

But  I  had  thought  we  were  at  least  a  dec- 
ade past  those  days  when  newspapermen  con- 
sidered freedom  to  gather  and  transmit  in- 
formation freely  according  to  the  tradition 
of  their  craft  was  somehow  a  chemical  com- 
ponent of  Ink.  But  when  The  Washington 
Post  can  Agnewlze  In  this  fashion  I  hear  a 
bell  tolling.  I  hope  that  on  reflection  you  do 
too. 

RruvxN  Frank, 
President,  NBC  News. 
New  York. 

No  newspaper  has  done  more  than  The 
Washington  Post  to  stimvdate  serious  broad- 
cast Journalism.  But  your  "pox  on  both 
houses"  editorial,  "Mr.  Agnew  versus  CBS 
versus  DOD,"  struck  me  as  an  unfortunate 
shotgun  Indictment  of  all  who  have  tried  to 
build  a  mature  and  responsible  broadcast 
profession.  It  also  seemed  curious  that  you 
should  choose  to  overlook  the  common  bond 
between  good  broadcasting  and  what  my  col- 
league, Norman  Isaacs,  calls  good  newspa- 
perlng — fair  and  honorable  editing. 

That  there  is  editing,  "foreshortening  and 
rearranging,"  In  Journalism  Is  as  evident 
to  viewers  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
as  It  Is  to  readers  of  The  Washington  Post. 
Indeed,  there  may  be  even  more  editing  and 
dlstUlatlon  In  a  single  Issue  of  The  Post 
as  In  half  a  dozen  docvimentarles  or  a  month 
of  Walter  Cronklte  news  shows. 

We  can  agree  that  responsible  editing  is 
essential  both  to  Intelligent  broadcast  and 
print  Journalism.  Documentaries  such  as 
the  Murrow-McCarthy  broadcast  in  1964,  or 
"Harvest  of  Shame"  or  "Biography  of  a 
Bookie  Joint,"  all  praised  by  The  Post,  were 
the  result  of  responsible  editing  as  much 
as  solid  Investigative  reporting.  The  Annie 
Lee  Moss  broadcast  which  Mr.  Murrow  and 
I  always  considered  a  high  point  of  o\ir 
partnership,  was  the  dlstUlatlon  of  20  min- 
utes out  of  90  minutes  of  hearings.  The 
editing  was  painfully  and  carefvilly  done 
with  transcript  In  hand  to  preserve  the 
meaning  and  tone  of  the  original  event. 

Your  editorial  concedes  the  dangers  of 
bad  editing.  But  your  remedy,  that  there 
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be  some  indication  "that  something  has 
been  dropped  and/or  give  the  subject  of 
the  interview  an  opportumty  to  see  and 
approve  his  revised  or  altered  remarks," 
seems  to  imply  that  a  double  standart 
should  exist — one  for  newspapers  and  one 
for  broadcast.  It  has  always  been  my  under- 
standing that  one  of  the  major  points  of 
newspaper  independence  has  been  never 
to  permit  a  news  source  to  review  and/or 
edit  what  Is  to  appear  In  the  newspaper. 
Perhaps  The  Washington  Post  now  operates 
under  different  rules,  but  I  know  that  this 
protection  of  editorial  independence  is  stlU 
a  benchmark  of  broadcast  news. 

I  can  testify  that  the  strongest  motiva- 
tion of  a  news  producer  or  editor  Is  to  pre- 
serve original  meaning.  Producers  often 
permit  verbose  politicians  to  continue  end- 
lessly in  an  effort  to  preserve  the  original, 
If  redundant,  meaning,  only  to  be  victims 
of  newspaper  reviewers  critical  of  "talking 
heads."  Indeed,  this  too,  is  a  price  of  in- 
tegrity. Implicitly,  in  a  question  and  answer 
sequence,  the  original  context  must  be  pre- 
served. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  the  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  was  without  Its  imperfec- 
tions. I  have  spent  some  time  and  had  con- 
siderable correspondence  with  Its  producers 
and  Its  detractors.  In  every  discussion  and 
In  every  letter,  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
Imperfections  do  not  mar  the  central  thrust 
of  the  broadcast,  i.e.,  that  ".  .  .  this  gigantic 
and  colossal  propaganda  machine  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  ...  is  still  turned 
on,"  as  Congressman  P.  Edward  H6bert  once 
put  It. 

We  need  more  such  documentaries,  not 
fewer.  We  need  more  Interpretive  report- 
ing, more  new  analysis,  and  this  Is  precisely 
what  the  Vice  President,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  The  Wash- 
ington Post  should  be  urging. 

By  equating  film  and  tape  editing  with 
staging,  I  fear  that  your  editorial  tends  to 
cloud  the  fundamental  Issue.  It  is  akin  to 
the  Vice  President  charging  that  your  re- 
porters'   copy    is    being    distorted   by   your 
editors.  I  wonder  what  your  response  woiild 
be  if  one  of  your  critics  elected  to  focus 
on  the  "biiilt-in  problems"  of  those  who  deal 
in  the  permanence  of  the  printed  word. 
Frzd  W.  Fsixndlt, 
Edwari^  R.  Mwrow,  Professor  of  Broad- 
cast Journalism,  Columhla  University. 

New  Yobk. 

See  today's  editorial:  "F.YJ." 


SEEKS  BENEFITS  FOR  SMALL 
NUMBER  OF  WOMEN 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

of   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  benefit  a 
small  number  of  women  in  this  country 
who  have  heretofore  been  neglected  by 
legislators.  I  am  speaking  of  those  wom- 
en who  have  been  divorced  before  their 
marriage  reached  its  20th  year  and 
therefore  are  denied  the  social  security 
benefits  which  accure  to  wives  and 
widows. 

Under  the  present  social  security  laws 
a  person  can  become  insured  with  a« 
little  as  6  quarters  or  i  V2  years  of  work 
and  will  be  fully  and  permanently  insured 
with  40  quarters  or  10  years  of  covered 
work.  A  wife  becomes  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits  of  her  husband's  policy  after  as 
little  as  1  year  of  marriage,  and  in  the 
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ease  where  she  is  widowed,  the  marriage 
jeouirement  is  only  9  months.  Since  a 
woman  acquires  equity  with  her  husband 
during  the  marriage,  but  ceases  this  ac- 
aulsition  after  divorce,  even  though  she 
supported  her  husband  in  her  role  as  wife 
during  the  marriage,  if  a  divorce  results, 
she  is  cut  off  from  her  rightful  insurance 
unless  she  has  fulfilled  this  long  20-year 
requirement. 

The  President's  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  in  1963  proposed  10 
years  as  a  practical  limit  in  keeping  with 
the  general  minimum  period  of  social 
security  regulations.  Indeed,  20  years  or 
10  years  is  at  best  an  arbitrary  number, 
and  if  we  can  only  be  arbitrary,  we  must 
at  least  be  liberal. 

In  order  to  help  this  situation,  I  am 
cosponsoring  Mr.  Dttncan's  bill,  HJl. 
6757  to  reduce  from  20  to  10  years  the 
length  of  time  a  divorced  woman's  mar- 
riage to  an  insured  individual  must  have 
lasted  in  order  for  her  to  qualify  for 
wife's  or  widow's  benefits  on  his  wage 
record. 

The  women  who  would  benefit  from 
this  bill  number,  only  between  5  and 
7  thousand,  a  rather  insignificant 
number  compared  to  the  millions  that 
are  covered  by  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, but  it  is  these  women  who  can  use 
these  benefits. 

The  greatest  fear  in  regard  to  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind  has  been  that  one  man 
could  theoretically  qualify  four  women 
under  his  single  policy  and  therefore 
work  a  hardship  on  the  coffers  of  the  so- 
cial security  system.  But  let  us  be  retison- 
able.  Even  under  the  present  20-year 
limit,  there  exist  only  two  or  three  cases 
of  dual  qualification  and  no  cases  of 
triple  qualification  imder  a  single  policy. 
If  there  is  indeed  risk  involved  in  lower- 
ing this  limitation,  then  let  us  see  it 
clearly,  otherwise  let  us  rise  for  the  need 
of  these  5,000  women  and  help  our  so- 
cial security  system  to  meet  their  needs. 


WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL 
MODERNIZATION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  free  up  nearly  $300  mil- 
lion in  loan  and  grant  funds  for  water 
and  waste  disposal  modernization  in 
small  towns  and  cities.  Representative 
Neal  Smfth,  of  Iowa,  and  I  were  joined 
on  Friday  by  73  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  signing  a  letter  to  President 
Nixon  urging  the  release  of  these  badly 
needed  fxmds. 

Congress  last  year  appropriated  $56 
million  in  additional  grant  funds  and 
$240  million  more  in  loans  than  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  available  for 
spending  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  been  holding  up  the  release 
of  these  funds. 

These  funds  are  to  be  used  In  cities  and 
towns  of  less  than  5,500  for  improving 
their  water  and  waste  disposal  systems.  In 
late  February  there  were  more  than  4,000 
applications  on  file  with  the  Farmers 
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Home  Administration  for  loans  and 
grants  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Lack 
of  available  funding  Is  the  primary  rea- 
son most  of  these  communities  have  been 
prevented  from  making  the  necessary 
improvements. 

Illinois  towns  and  cities  alone,  in  this 
size  category,  had  31  of  these  applica- 
tions for  $6.2  milUon  in  loans  and  grants 
for  water  and  waste  disposal  assistance 
from  FHA. 

A  recent  nationwide  survey  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  shows 
that  about  $11  billion  would  be  necessary 
to  help  solve  the  rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  requirements  of  the  Nation.  This 
is  a  lot  of  money,  but  certainly  spent  In 
this  way,  we  would  be  taking  a  solid  first 
step  toward  helping  maintain  and  rede- 
velop our  Nation's  great  small  towns  and 
cities  into  pleasant,  healthy  places  to 
live.  In  the  process,  I  am  convinced,  we 
will  slow  the  pace  of  people  moving  from 
our  small  towns  to  a  new  life  in  the  cities. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  President 
Nixon  and  the  Members  who  signed  it 
is  being  made  a  part  of  these  remarks: 
Washington,  D.C, 

April  2,  1971. 
The  PREsroxNT 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  PREsnjENT:  We  are  writing  with 
respect  to  the  \irgent  need  to  provide  addi- 
tional grant  and  loan  funds  for  the  rural 
water  and  sewer  facilities  program  operated 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  program,  established  in  1965,  provides 
financial  assistance  to  rural  communities  of 
5,500  population  or  less  for  the  construc- 
tion of  basic  water  and  sewCT  facilities.  In 
addition  to  protecting  the  natural  environ- 
ment and  removing  health  hazards  caused 
by  unclean  water,  this  program  is  vitally 
needed  at  a  fully  funded  level  to  enhance 
px>pulatlon  growth  in  rural  areas  and  stem 
the  migration  to  already  overcrowded  urban 
areas.  This  is  the  only  Federal  program  which 
provides  assistance,  in  the  form  of  both 
grants  and  loans,  to  rural  communities  for 
the  construction  of  water  facilities  and 
community-wide  sewage  disposal  systems. 

Last  year,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  In 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  the  Congress 
approved  an  amendment  appropriating  $100 
mUllon  in  grant  fiinds  for  the  program  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1971,  the  maximum  avail- 
able iinder  the  basic  authorization  legisla- 
tion. In  addition.  Congress  last  year  also 
passed  another  bUl,  Public  Law  91-fll7, 
specifically  designed  to  permit  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  use  insured  loan 
funds  under  the  program.  In  view  of  the 
support  for  this  program  In  Congress,  we 
note  with  deep  regret  that  the  Admlnlatra- 
tlon  has  decided  to  distribute  only  $44  mil- 
lion of  the  $100  million  appropriated  in  grant 
funds  for  this  program  dtirlng  fiscal  year 
1971. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  a  massive  backlog  of 
applications  from  rural  communities  which 
simply  do  not  have  the  financial  resources 
or  organizational  structure  to  build  water 
and  sewer  systems  without  this  progrsim.  As 
of  January  31,  1971,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration had  on  hand  applications  re- 
questing a  total  of  more  than  $600  mlUioii 
in  assistance.  In  addition,  over  the  last  three 
years,  applications  totaling  nearly  $1J2  bil- 
lion were  returned  to  about  7,300  commu- 
nities because  these  projects  could  not  be 
financed  in  the  Immediate  future. 

In  short,  there  is  a  crucial  need  at  this 
time  to  provide  the  funds  approved  by  the 
Congress  to  assist  these  rural  communities. 
We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  you  re- 
lease the  additional  $56   million  m   grant 
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funds  for  expenditure  during  this  fiscal  year 
and  also  authorize  the  use  this  fiscal  year  of 
an  additional  $240  million  in  insured  loan 
funds.  We  feel  that  the  rxiral  water  and 
sewer  faclUtles  program  Is  a  keystone  to  ef- 
fecting rxiral  redevelopment  and,  because 
fimds  are  so  urgently  needed  at  this  time, 
we  hope  you  will  act  promptly  and  favorably 
on  this  request. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Paul   Flndley,   20th   District,    HI.;    Ken 
Hechler,  Fourth  District,  W.  Va.;  Don- 
old  M.  Fraser,   Fifth  District,  Minn.; 
Charles    H.     Grlffln,    Third    District, 
Miss.:  Neal  Smith,  FUth  District,  Iowa; 
Frank  Thompson.  Jr.,  Fourth  District, 
NJ.;    BUI    Nicholas,    Fourth    District, 
Ala.;  N.  J.  Beglch,  District  of  Alaska; 
William    R.    Anderson,    Sixth    Dlstrlot, 
Tenn.;   Ray  Roberts,  Fourth  District, 
Tex.;  Bob  Bergland.  Seventh  District, 
Minn.,  James  C.  Cleveland,  Second  Dis- 
trict, tJM.;  John  Culver,  Second  Dis- 
trict, Iowa;  W.  J.  Bryan  Dom,  Third 
District,  B.C.;  Richard  H.  Fulton,  Fifth 
District,  Tenn.;  Thomas  S.  Foley,  Fifth 
District,  Wash.;    William  S.  Stuckey, 
Eighth  DUtrict,  Ga.; 
Miko      McCormack,      Fourth      District, 
Wash.;  Robert  L.  F.  Slkes,  First  Dis- 
trict, Fla.;  WUllam  D.  Hathaway,  Sec- 
ond  District   Maine;    Bob   Casey,   22d 
District,    Tex.;     Michael    Harrington, 
Sixth  District,  Mass.;  Howard  W.  Rob- 
Ison,    33d    District,    N.Y.;    John    Pa\U 
Hammerscbmldt,  Third  District,  Ark.; 
Paul     N.     McCloskey,     11th    District, 
Calif.;  Graham  Purcell,  I3th  District, 
Tex.; 
Robert  McEwen,  Slst  District,  N.T.;  Al- 
bert   H.    Quie,    First   District,    Minn.; 
Alton  Lennon,  Seventh  District,  N.C; 
Harold  T.   Johnson,   Second   Dlstrlot, 
Calif.;      Abraham     Kazan,     Jr.,     aSd 
District,  Tex.;    Tom   Rallsback.    10th 
District,     ni.;     Robert     L.     Leggett. 
Fourth     District,     Calif.;      John     H. 
Andrews,  First  District,  N.  Dak.; 
Arthur    A.   Link,     Second    District,    N. 
Dak.;  Ray  Blanton,  Seventh  District, 
Tenn.;    PhUip    E.    Ruppe,    11th    Dis- 
trict. Mich.;   Bill  Berllson,  10th  Dis- 
trict,     Mo.;      WlUlam      J.      Raixdall, 
Fourth  District,  Mo.;   John  T.  Myers, 
Seventh     District,     Ind.;     Frank     E. 
Evans,  Third  District,   Colo.;    Vernon 
W.    Thomson,    Third    District,    Wis.; 
Robert    Stephens,    Jr.,    10th   District, 
Ga.; 
Wayne    L.    Hays,    18th    District,    Ohio; 
Jack   Brinkley,    Third    District,    Ga.; 
Edwin    B.    Forsythe,    Sixth    District, 
N.J.;      Carleton      King,      30th      Dis- 
trict, N.Y.;   Claude  Pepper,  11th  Dis- 
trict, Fla.;  Melvin  Price,  24th  District, 
ni.;    Frank    M.    Clark,    25th   DUtrict. 
Pa.;  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  Ninth  District, 
Ind.;  George  E.  Shipley,  23d  District, 
ni.; 
Walter    B.    Jones,    First    District,    N.C; 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  District  of  Hawaii;  Tom 
Bevill.    Seventh    District,    Ala.;    Don 
Fuqua,   Second  District,  Fla.;    Robert 
A  Roe,   Eighth   District,   N.J.;    Walter 
Flowers,    Fifth    District,    Ala.;    Albert 
W.  Johnson,  23d  District,  Pa.;   Julia 
Butler  Hansen,  Third  District,  Wash.; 
J.  J.  Pickle,  lOth  District,  Tex.; 
Joseph  P.  Vlgorlto,  24th  District,  Pa,; 
Guy  Vander  Jagt,  37th  DUtrict,  Mich.; 
John  M.  Zwach.  Sixth  District,  Minn.; 
Orval  Hansen,  Second  District,  Idaho; 
WUllam  V.  Alexander,  First  District, 
Ark.;  David  R.  Obey,  Seventh  DUtrict, 
WU.;  James  F.  Hastings,  38th  District, 

N  7  * 

Floyd  'v.  Hicks,  Sixth  DUtrict,  Wash.; 
Richard  H.  Ichord,  Eighth  Dlstrlot, 
Mc.;  James  G.  Fulton,  a7th  DUtrict, 
Pa.;  Peter  N,  Kyros,  First  DUtrict, 
Maine;  John  Brademas,  Third  Dis- 
trict, Ind.;  Frank  E.  Denholm,  First 
DUtrict,  S.  Dak. 
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AN     EDITORIAL     ON     LIEUTENAlfr 
PAT.T.FV  AND  MY  LAI 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  nfct 
believe  any  issue  h£^  gripped  this  coiui 
try  or  stirred  it  up  more  in  recent  yeafs 
than  the  conviction  of  Lt.  William 
Galley,  Jr.,  US.  Army.  I  can  speak  fro^ 
particularly   personal   experience   as 
have  just  returned  from  holding  ofiBte 
hours  in  our  Eighth  Congressional  Di ; 
trict.    Practically    every    person    wi<h 
whom  I  met  had  a  comment — and 
strong  one — in  support  of  Lieutenant 
Galley.  For  example,  I  met  with  abo  it 
25  high  school  students  who  wanted 
let  me  know  that  they  disapproved  6f 
the  sentence  imposed  upon  LieutenaJit 
Galley.  And,  like  all  Members  of  Con 
gress,  I  have  received  a  great  many  teli  :■ 
phone  calls,  hundreds  of  letters  and  tel ! 
grams.  The  sentiment  runs  strongly  |n' 
Lieutenaint  Galley's  favor. 

In  addition,  much  has  been  said  arid 
seen  through  our  public  media.  Undoub 
edly,  there  will  be  many  "special"  pro- 
ductions in  the  days  ahead.  This,  i>f 
course.  Is  to  be  expected.  However,  ;n 
these  early  days  of  reaction.  I  woud 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Stands  y 
Star,  of  April  4,  1971,  which,  in  ny 
judgment,  presents  a  rather  balanced 
story  on  "A  Nation  Troubled  by  tie 
Specter  of  My  Lai."  I  do  not  necessarl  y 
embrace  every  thought  or  comment  eii- 
poused  by  this  editorial  but,  by  and 
large,  it  does  cover  rather  fairly  all 
aspects  and  facets  of  a  most  controver- 
sial £md  emotional  trial  and  sentence. 

The  editorial  follows: 
A  Nation  Tkottbled  by  thi  SpwrrcB  of  Myl  h 

The  conviction  of  Lieutenant  Galley  his 
precipitated  a  wave  of  protest  in  this  coun- 
try. If  the  majority  of  the  calls  to  this  new  i- 
paper  are  typical,  the  tenor  of  the  pro-Call«  y 
callers  (who  are  greatly  In  the  majority)  ru- 
flects  more  intensity  of  emotion  than  elth'  :r 
clarity  of  logic  or  dedication  to-a  discernlb  e 
code  of  ethics. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  this  wave  of  proteit 
exists.  And  It  has  thrown  into  each  othei's 
embrace  such  unlikely  bedfellows  as  supe:-- 
doves  and  superhawks,  congressmen  and 
clergymen,  housewives  and  hippies.  Presldei  it 
Nixon,  a  helmsman  never  slow  to  trim  his 
sails  to  a  prevailing  political  wind,  has  ac- 
knowledged the  strength  of  this  sou 'wester 
by  ordering  Galley's  release  from  the  Fo't 
Bennlng  stockade,  pending  the  appeal  of  his 
life  sentence  on  which  the  White  Houiie 
yesterday  aald  the  President  himself  will 
make  the  final  decision  for  the  military. 

It  Is  clear,  frcxn  what  many  of  those  prd- 
testlng  the  jury's  decision  say.  that  th<  y 
either  have  not  read  or  have  failed  to  undei  - 
stand  or  believe  the  testimony  of  104  wl;- 
neases  In  the  longest  military  trial  In  Amer- 
ican history. 

Many,  for  Instance,  appear  to  be  und^rr 
the  Impression  that  Galley  was  convicted 
for  klllLng  enemy  soldiers.  Others  hold  that, 
whatever  he  did,  he  was  ordered  to  do  1 1. 
The  first  Is  untrue;  the  second  Is  under  dli  i- 
put«,  with  the  weight  of  the  evidence  mii- 
nlng  against  Galley. 

His  vlctlma.  who  may  well  have  been  Ide*  k 
loglcally  hoetlle  to  the  United  States.  we;e 
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22  unarmed,  unresisting  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  of  both  sexes,  ranging  in  age  from 
small  children  to  elderly  people.  There  was 
not  a  word  of  testimony  at  the  trial  to  Indi- 
cate that  as  much  as  a  single  shot  was  fired 
at  Galley's  platoon  on  March  16,  1968.  The 
only  American  casualty  sustained  that  day 
was  a  man  who  shot  himself  in  the  foot.  So 
much  for  the  Imputation  that  Galley  was 
engaged  In  heavy  combat  and  acted  In  self- 
defense. 

As  for  Galley's  contention  that  he  was  act- 
ing under  orders  to  "waste"  (kill)  everyone 
in  My  Lai  4,  his  commanding  officer.  Captain 
£:me3t  L.  Medina  (who  also  is  facing  murder 
charges)  denies  having  issued  such  orders. 
Charlie  Company's  other  platoon  leaders  have 
testified  that  they  heard  no  such  order.  Had 
such  an  order  been  Issued.  It  would  have 
been  an  unlawful  one  and  obedience  to  It 
would  not  have  constituted  a  valid  defense. 

It  is  clear  that  some  of  those  most  vehe- 
mently protesting  Galley's  conviction  and 
sentencing  really  do  not  care  how  many 
South  Vietnamese  he  may  have  killed  or 
under  what  circumstances.  Their  attitude  Is 
that  any  American  soldier  In  a  war  zone  has 
an  unlimited  license  to  kill,  particularly  If 
the  victims  are  "mere  gooks."  The  abhorent 
and  self-defeating  nature  of  this  view  Is  so 
obvious  as  not  to  require  comment. 

Others  hold  that  because  Galley  was  young, 
probably  scared  and  certainly  In  command 
of  troops  who  could  hardly  be  described  as 
elite,  his  conduct  fell  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  permissible  in  enemy  territory  In 
time  of  war.  True.  Galley  was  young,  24  at  the 
time.  But  literally  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
lieutenants  younger  than  he  have  faced 
greater  provocation  and  greater  danger  with- 
out reverting  to  "Jack  the  Ripper."  Certainly 
the  probability  Is  that  he  was  scared  when 
he  began  the  operation.  But  he  met  no  re- 
sistance, he  held  all  tJhe  cards  and  he  played 
the  one  Impermissible  one.  Surely  his  troops 
were  green  and  had  sustained  casualties  on 
previous  operations.  But  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  restraining  his  troops  from  doing 
something  but  of  ordering  them  to  do  It.  In 
short.  Galley  had  viable  alternatives;  he  did 
not  choose  them.  He  killed  unresisting,  help- 
less human  beings. 

The  Army  never  has  taught  Its  officers  to 
murder  clvUlans.  The  nation's  first  military 
code,  drawn  up  during  the  Civil  War.  states 
that  "men  who  take  up  arms  against  one 
another  In  public  war  do  not  cease  on  this 
account  to  be  moral  beings,  responsible  to 
one  another  and  to  Ood."  That  still  holds,  or 
ought  to. 

A  more  sophisticated  protest  has  come 
from  the  left  end  of  the  political  spectrum. 
These  protesters  want  Galley  let  ofl  because 
they  are  after  bigger  political  and  doctrinal 
fish.  So  convinced  are  they  of  the  wrongness 
of  the  war  and  the  detestable  nature  of  the 
government  in  Saigon  that  they  seek  to  ex- 
tend Galley's  guilt  on  up  through  the  Army 
and  ultimately,  to  the  White  House. 

Their  argument  is  based  primarily  on  the 
Nuremberg  principles  and  on  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Yamashlta  precedent.  The 
Nuremberg  trial  of  the  Nsizl  leaders  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  the  responsibility  of 
political  leaders  for  acts  committed  by  their 
armies.  The  1946  trial  of  General  Yamashlta. 
the  Japanese  commander  In  the  Philippines, 
resulted  In  his  death  by  hanging  for  atroci- 
ties committed  by  his  troops,  although  no 
evidence  was  offered  that  he  had  ordered, 
condoned  or  even  known  about  these  acts. 
The  military  commission's  finding  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Cjpiirt  of  the  United 
States.  '' 

In  a  prophetic  dissenting  opinion,  Associ- 
ate Justice  Frank  Murphy  wrote: 

"In  the  sober  afterglow  will  come  real- 
ization of  the  boundless  and  dangerous  Im- 
plications of  the  procedure  sanctioned  today. 
No  one  In  a  position  of  command  In  an  army, 
from  sergeant  to  general,  can  escape  these 
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Implications.  Indeed,  the  fate  of  some  future 
President  of  the  Umted  States  and  hU  chiefs 
of  staff  and  military  advisers  may  well  have 
been  settled  by  this  decision." 

What    Justice    Murphy    was    saying and 

what  Galley's  supporters  on  the  left  are  Im- 
plying—is  that  the  Vietnam  War  has  been 
conducted  in  such  a  way  that  If  Galley  was 
guilty,  so  were  General  Abrams.  General 
Westmoreland.  President  Johnson,  President 
Nixon  and  most  of  Congress. 

We  reject  that  contention.  And  In  so  doing, 
we  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
Nuremberg  and  Tokyo  trials  were  verdicts 
imposed  by  the  victors  upon  the  vanquished; 
that  they  resulted  In  much — although  not 
all — bad  law.  That,  of  course,  is  small  com- 
pensation to  General  Yamashlta's  family,  but 
we  think  It  ought  to  be  said. 

The  question  has  also  been  raised  as  to 
whether  It  is  more  moral  to  dump  bombs  on 
civilians  from  30.000  feet,  as  was  done  (at 
lower  altitudes)  by  both  sides  during  World 
War  II  and  by  ourselves  in  Vietnam,  than  to 
gun  them  down  In  a  ditch,  as  Galley  has 
been  convicted  of  doing  at  My  Lai.  The  end 
effect,  after  all.  Is  much  the  same  for  civil- 
ians Involved.  That  Is  true.  But  a  quality  of 
wantonness,  of  callousness  to  one's  fellow 
human  beings.  Is  required  to  stare  a  child 
In.  the  face  and  then  snuff  out  his  life. 

And,  Indeed,  while  It  may  be  possible  to 
postulate  tliat  If  Galley  Is  guilty,  the  pilots 
are  guilty.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because 
the  pUots  are  technically  guilty.  Galley 
should  be  set  free. 

In  the  end.  It  comes  down  largely  to  what 
you  want  to  think  of  your  army  and  your 
coimtry.  We  think — In  fact  we  know — that 
the  United  States  Army  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  service  are  composed  in  the 
main  of  honorable  men  who  have  tried,  and 
usually  succeeded  In  their  efforts  to  make 
the  best  of  the  dirty  Job  which  war  always 
Is.  And  precisely  because  we  do  think  highly 
of  the  Army,  we  refuse  to  believe  that  Gal- 
ley's actions  were  typical,  much  less  exem- 
plary. We  believe  that  the  six  officers  who 
convicted  him,  all  of  whom  had  been  dec- 
orated for  gallantry  In  action  and  five  of 
whom  had  seen  combat  In  Vietnam,  voted  as 
they  did  because  they  recognized  Galley's 
actions  as  exceeding  any  conceivable  stand- 
ards of  behavior  in  warfare.  If  Galley's  sen- 
tence Is  found  by  an  appeal  court  to  be 
excessive,  or  If  testimony  at  the  three  re- 
maining My  Lai  trials  produces  new  evidence 
bearing  on  his  case,  the  possibility  of  a 
commutation  remain  open. 

But  the  day  this  country  goes  on  record 
as  saying  that  unarmed  civilian  men,  women 
and  children  of  any  race  are  fair  game  for 
wanton  murder,  that  will  be  the  day  that 
the  United  States  forfeits  all  claims  to  any 
moral  leadership  of  this  world.  We  do  not 
believe  that  black  day  has  come. 


PENSION  PROTECTION 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  Sat- 
urday morning  in  my  20th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  I  conduct  "con- 
gressional workshops"  to  learn  what  is- 
sues or  problems  are  of  prime  concern  to 
my  constituents.  Since  the  district  is 
highly  industrialized,  one  of  the  subjects 
most  discussed  is  the  lack  of  protection 
afforded  the  pension  rights  of  white  and 
blue  collar  workers. 

It  has  been  estimated  less  than  one- 
third  of  all  employees  now  covered  by 
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nension  plans  will  ever  receive  anything 
Return  for  their  contributions  over 
Se  y^^  This  is  grossly  unjust.  The 
Prfneral  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  on 
wmch  I  serve,  is  vitally  interested  in  cor- 
^tmg  the  many  flaws  in  the  pension 
^n  system  which  it  uncovered  during 
Zre  than  6  months  of  hearing  on  the 
S  I  along  with  others  of  my  col- 
Wues  have  already  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  wUl  help  correct  these  Inequi- 
ties and  achieve  the  objectives  sought 
by  the  subcommittee  and  more  than  30 
miUion  American  workers. 

The  need  for  the  pension  right  pro- 
tection is  thoroughly  explored  in  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  AprU  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest.  I  am  inserting  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it.         .  .     ,      ^  , 

The  problems  are  critical  and  complex. 
Solutions  to  all  of  them  will  not  be  easy 
nor  quickly  forthcoming,  but  Congress 
must  do  something  and  give  the  Ameri- 
(»n  worker  assurance  he  has  not  labored 
for  life  for  nothing. 

The  article  follows: 
What    Yotj    Shottld    Know    Abotjt    Your 
Pension 
(By  Irwin  Ross) 

Week  after  week  despairing  letters  stream 
into  Congress  and  the  Labor  Department 
from  people  who  have  suddenly  discovered 
that  their  long-expected  pensions  have  evap- 
orated into  thin  air.  Last  April,  George  P. 
Shultz,  then  Secretary  of  Labor,  told  a  Con- 
gressional committee  that  an  estimated  one 
third  of  all  employes  currently  covered  by 
private  retirement  plans  "will  never  receive 
a  pension."  According  to  this  calculation, 
nearly  nine  million  of  the  26  million  Ameri- 
cans now  enrolled  in  these  plans  will  lose 
out. 

The  crunch  In  large  part  comes  because 
only  a  minority  of  workers  spend  a  lifetime 
or  even  20  years  with  one  employer.  In  a  dy- 
namic, innovative  economy  It  is  quite  com- 
mon to  change  jobs  three  or  four  times  In  a 
working  career  of  40  to  45  years.  No  personal 
Instability  is  involved,  merely  an  Individual's 
desire  to  better  himself,  or  the  need  to  shift 
because  technological  change  has  wiped  out 
old  jobs.  In  recent  months,  too.  because  of 
the  recession  as  well  as  budgetary  cutbacks 
in  the  defense  and  aerospace  industries,  a 
great  many  people  have  lost  their  jobs  before 
they  could  nail  down  their  pension  rights. 

Clearly,  there  are  major  fiaws  In  this  coun- 
try's system  of  private  pension  plans.  Among 
them: 

Inadequate  "vesting"  provisions.  Vesting  Is 
the  non-forfeltable  right  to  a  pension  that 
an  employe  retains  when  he  leaves  a  Job  prior 
to  retirement  age.  Generally.  It  Is  a  deferred 
right — the  worker  draws  the  pension  when 
he  reaches  60  or  65 — and  It  Is  less  than  a  full 
pension,  its  amount  depending  on  his  length 
of  service.  According  to  a  recent  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  study.  23  percent  of  pension 
plans  offer  no  vesting — which,  of  course, 
means  that  a  worker  has  to  stay  on  the  Job 
until  retirement  age  to  be  assured  of  a  pen- 
sion. 

Moreover,  only  34  percent  of  plans  give 
vested  rights  after  five  to  ten  years'  service — 
an  excellent  provision — whereas  30  percent 
require  11  to  15  years  and  nine  percent  16  to 
20  years.  (In  many  of  these  plans  an  em- 
ploye has  to  attain  a  certain  age — often  40 
or  50 — ^before  he  can  be  vested.) 

Business  disasters.  Expectations  of  a  pen- 
sion can  be  crueUy  thwarted  not  only  be- 
cause employes  change  or  lose  Jobs  before 
they  qualify;  some  workers  are  victimized  be- 
cause their  employers  go  out  of  business  be- 
fore they  can  put  enough  money  In  the  pen- 
sion fund  to  meet  all  Its  obligations.  The 
best-known  disaster  of  that  kind  befell  em- 
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ployes  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  which 
stopped  automobile  manufacturing  at  Its 
South  Bend.  Ind..  factory  In  1964.  Studebaker 
had  Instituted  a  pension  plan  In  1950,  but 
by  the  time  the  fund  was  formally  termi- 
nated and  retirees  were  compensated  through 
the  purchase  of  annuities,  the  money  left  in 
the  pot  was  grievously  Inadequate  to  satisfy 
all  the  vested  claims.  The  solution:  each  man 
got  15  percent  of  what  he  was  entitled  to,  in 
lump-sum  settlements  that  ranged  from  $200 
to  $1600.  Most  of  these  workers  were  In  their 
early  60s  and  had  only  a  remote  chance  of 
qualifying  elsewhere  for  a  pension. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  which 
has  about  a  million  members  covered  by  pen- 
sion plans,  has  within  the  last  five  years  seen 
over  70  pension  funds  founder  because  of 
plant  shutdowns,  bankruptcy  or  merger.  A 
Department  of  Labor  study  showed  that  4259 
pension  plans  were  terminated  from  1955 
through  1965 — affecting  some  225.000  em- 
ployes. Some  of  these  plans  had  a  fair 
amount  of  money  In  the  till,  and  some  of  the 
workers  were  transferred  to  plans  In  merged 
corporations.  Nonetheless,  many  thousands 
of  workers  each  year  were  victimized. 

Unethical  conduct.  Another  threat  to  em- 
ployes' pensions  comes  from  the  loose  stand- 
ards which  govern  the  plans.  In  theory,  a 
pension  fund  Is  set  up  solely  in  the  interest 
of  Its  beneficiaries.  In  practice,  there  are  In- 
numerable opportunities  for  the  company  or 
the  plan  trustees  to  manipulate  the  fund  for 
their  own  private  advantage.  In  one  cele- 
brated case,  corporate  officers  of  a  holding 
company  were  also  the  trustees  of  the  pen- 
sion fund  of  their  principal  operating  com- 
pany. They  used  pension-fund  money  to  pur- 
chase the  stock  of  the  holding  company, 
thereby  supporting  Its  market  price  when  It 
was  declining.  During  this  same  period,  the 
trustees  were  prudently  selling  blocks  of 
their  own  stock  In  the  company.  At  the  end 
of  a  two-year  period,  the  fund  took  a  loss  of 
more  thaia  $1.6  million  In  these  overvalued 
securities.  There  was  nothing  Illegal  In  this 
operation.  It  was  simply  unethical. 

Pension  funds  have  also  been  known  to 
pay  their  trustees  enormous  sums  for  their 
services.  One  large  corporation  had  16  pen- 
sion and  profit-sharing  plans,  administered 
by  five  trustees.  In  one  year,  the  trustees  re- 
ceived $300,000  in  fees  from  the  16  funds. 
Their  duties  could  not  have  been  too  onerous, 
however,  for  the  funds  also  paid  $130,000  to 
a  separate  corporation  to  handle  their  Invest- 
ments and  administer  the  benefit  plans. 

What  can  be  done?  The  problem  has  been 
under  study  for  years,  and  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  have  Introduced  legislation 
to  eliminate  abuses  and  inadequacies.  Among 
the  proposed  remedies  are  mandatory  vesting 
after  ten  years  and  "graded  vesting"  (al- 
ready in  existence  In  many  of  the  better  pen- 
sion plans) ,  whereby  vesting  starts,  say,  after 
the  sixth  year  of  employment  and  Increases 
by  ten  percent  a  year  thereafter,  so  that  the 
employe  Is  half  vested  after  ten  years,  fully 
vested  after  15. 

Another  suggested  solution  Involves  "port- 
ability," which  allows  employes  to  transfer 
credits  from  one  pension  plan  to  another  as 
they  shift  jobs.  Such  reciprocity  in  the  trans- 
fer of  pension  credits  already  exists  between 
a  number  of  multi-employer  pension  plans. 
Though  portability  Is  a  useful  device,  most 
experts  believe  that  It  Involves  many  tech- 
nical problems,  and  that  adequate  vesting 
provisions  will  achieve  a  similar  result,  en- 
abling a  vrorker  to  retire  with  two  or  three 
reduced  pensions. 

Improved  funding  standards  have  also  been 
proposed,  to  enstire  that  the  employer  con- 
tinues to  put  enough  money  in  the  pot  each 
year  so  that  If  the  plan  were  terminated 
It  could  pay  ofl  all  Its  pension  obligations. 
To  solve  the  problem  of  a  company  going  out 
of  bvislness  prior  to  full  pension-plan  fund- 
ing, a  federal  insurance  program  has  been 
suggested,  similar  to  the  nearly  40-year- 
old    program    that    Insures    bank    deposits. 
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(Premiums  would  be  paid  by  the  pension 
funds,  just  as  banks  pay  premiums  to  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.) 

Requirements  for  vesting,  funding  and  in- 
surance are  contentious  matters,  however. 
Employer  groups  like  the  U-S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  oppose  mandatory  provisions 
largely  on  the  ground  that  the  additional 
financial  burden  will  restrain  the  creation 
of  new  pension  plans.  Labor  Is  of  divided 
mind  on  the  Issue.  The  steelworkers  and  auto 
workers  have  strenuously  campaigned  for 
vesting,  funding  and  Insurance,  while  the 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers- 
Union  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers, which  have  long  sponsored  multiem- 
ployer plans,  have  vigorously  argued  that  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  reforms  would  be  oner- 
ous for  their  modest-sized  and  often  hard- 
pressed  employers  and  would  force  a  reduc- 
tion of  already  small  pension  benefits— -$75 
and  $85  a  month  in  the  case  of  the  ILGWU. 
Like  the  garment  unions,  the  APL-CIO 
maintains  that  the  multi-employer  plans.  25- 
or  30-year  funding  Is  unnecessary,  for  with 
many  hundreds  of  employers  putting  up  the 
money,  the  demise  of  any  particular  employ- 
er would  not  Imperil  the  fund.  The  view  has 
merit  and.  in  at  least  one  proposal,  a  multi- 
employer plan  which  Is  clearly  not  dominated 
by  any  one  employer  would  be  exempt. 

Less  controversial  proposals  Involve  stricter 
standards  under  which  "self-dealing"  would 
be  outlawed.  Pension  fund  trustees  would 
be  held  to  standards  similar  to  those  that 
apply  to  the  trustees  of  an  estate.  Any  de- 
viation from  such  behavior  would  compel 
the  trustees  to  make  up  losses  suffered  by  a 
fund  and,  In  the  case  of  willful  delinquency, 
criminal  penalties  could  be  Imposed.  Annual 
reports  would  have  to  be  filed  with  the  La- 
bor Department  providing  far  more  detail  on 
fund  Investments  than  Is  now  required. 

The  Nixon  Administration  la  strongly  on 
record  for  a  fiduciary  standards  and  disclo- 
sure bill,  and  there  will  be  an  energetic  push 
to  pass  reform  legislation  In  the  new  Con- 
gress. But  even  now  there  are  a  few  Impor- 
tant steps  you  can  take  to  protect  yoxu 
pension : 

1.  Study  the  details  of  your  pension  plan. 
Benefits  have  often  been  lost  through  Ignor- 
ance. If  the  plan  requires  15  years'  service  and 
attaining  the  age  of  42  for  vesting,  don't  make 
the  mistake  of  leaving  when  you're  41. 

2.  See  If  there  are  any  hidden  gimmicks  In 
the  plan.  Sometimes  an  ex-employe  Is  de- 
nied vested  rights  In  a  pension  If  he  goes  to 
work  for  a  competitor. 

3.  Check  occasionally  with  the  personnel 
office  to  make  sxire  that  there  are  no  errors 
about  your  length  of  service.  It  Is  easier  to 
correct  mistakes  soon  after  they  occur  than 
when  you  are  on  the  brink  of  retirement. 

4.  If  you  have  a  vested  right  In  a  pension, 
get  a  written  statement  from  the  pension 
fund  as  to  your  equity  when  you  leave  your 
Job.  Don't  wait  tintll  you  retire. 

Foresight  can  save  a  lot  of  woe.  But  in 
the  end  Congress  will  have  to  act  If  the  pen- 
sion rights  of  millions  of  Americans  are  to 
be  protected. 


TRUTH-IN-NEWS  BROADCASTING 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line 
with  introduction  of  my  truth-in-news 
broadcasting  bill,  H.R.  6935,  there  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  a  press  re- 
lease issued  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Game,  Pish,  and  Conservation 
Commissioners  regarding  NBC's  produc- 
tion, "Say  Goodbye." 

I  wish  to  make  the  release  and  letter 
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from  the  association  to  JiUian  Goodman, 
president  of  NBC,  a  part  of  the  Record: 

NBC  PoLAX  Beak  TV  Seqitencs  in  Erbos 
CoMMissiomBs  Sat 

The  International  Aaaoclatlon  of  Oa^e, 
Fish  and  Cksnservatlon  CommlBsloners  toqay 
has  written  to  Mr.  Julian  Goodman,  Prasl- 
dent  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Comply 
to  express  serious  concern  regarding  seg- 
ments of  the  "Say  Goodbye"  production.  As- 
sociation President  Chester  F.  Phelps  t^ld 
Goodman  that  "I  am  convinced  that  the  se- 
quence which  purpwDrted  to  depict  the  kill- 
ing of  the  female  polar  bear  Is  a  false  fe- 
plctlon  of  the  event  actually  filmed."  I 

The  International  Association  numbers 
among  Its  government  members  the  flsh  ajnd 
wildlife  agencies  of  the  50  states,  6  Canadian 
provinces,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pue^ 
Rico.  The  agencies  have  responsibilities  for 
the  protection  and  management  of  the  flsh 
and  wildlife  resources  of  much  of  the  North 
American  continent.  i 

Phelps  said  he  Is  "advised  by  oflHclals  j  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Iby 
officials  of  the  Alaska  Fish  and  Game  l^e- 
partment  that  the  female  bear  In  the  ^- 
quence,  instead  of  undergoing  a  death  agciny 
as  represented,  waj  In  fact  succumbing  t^  a 
tranqulUzlng  drug  administered  by  biolo- 
gists employed  by  the  State  of  Alaska  ajod 
engaged  In  a  scientific  and  humane  projfect 
designed  to  Improve  knowledge  of  polar  b^^. 
I  am  advised  that  the  female  polar  bear  later 
rejoined  her  cubs  which  were  not  harmed  .  L ." 

Phelps  continued,  "the  program  was  pre- 
sented In  a  documentary  fashion  leadpg 
viewers  to  believe  that  the  Incidents  por- 
trayed actually  happened  as  presented. 
Would  television  viewers  have  had  reason!  to 
believe  they  had  witnessed  a  management 
project,  humanely  and  scientifically  c6n- 
ducted  by  biologists.  In  an  effort  to  Imprave 
knowledge  of  polar  bear?  I  believe  not.     1 

"In  my  view,"  Phelps  continued,  "manip- 
ulations such  as  this  makes  no  contrlUu- 
tlon  to  wildlife  conservation.  They  do  suc- 
ceed In  unfairly  undermining  public  faith 
m  federal  and  statewide  wildlife  offldtils 
and  as  the  true  facts  become  available, ,  as 
they  Inevitably  do.  such  Incidents  serve 
also  to  undermine  the  public's  faith  In  tele- 
vision broadcasting.  I  believe  the  networks 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  public  as  wiell 
as  to  network  affiliates  to  guard  agaltist 
occurrences  such  as  this." 

Phelps  urged  that  NBC  make  a  full  In- 
vestigation of  the  program  cmd  requested  a 
report  of  the  findings  "so  that  I  may  notify 
federal  and  state  agencies  which  must  re- 
spond to  the  many  critical  letters  received 
from  the  public  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  wildlife  official  advised  Goodnjan 
that  "through  the  exposure  provided  jby 
your  network  and  affiliates,  the  public  lias 
been  misled  about  this  matter,  and  I  sublet 
that  the  National  Broadcasting  Compainy 
bfas  duty  to  correct  this  false  Impreseloni  I 
feel  It  should  be  done  soon,  and  with  s^- 
flclent  exposure  to  bring  to  the  public  the 
true  facts.  Will  you  please  advise  me  as  {to 
how  you   Intend   to   accomplish   this?' 

inttbnational  association  of 
Game  Pish  and  Conbexvation 
commissioess, 

Richmond,  Va.,  February  28, 1071 . 

Mr.  JXTUAN  GOODUAN, 

President,  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
RCA  Building, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deab  MK.  Goodman:  I  am  writing  on  lie- 
half  of  the  International  Association  of 
Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commlsslcn- 
er»  to  express  our  serious  concern  regard- 
ing segments  of  the  production  "9&y 
Goodbye"  which  was  shown  on  the  NteC 
television  network  on  January  8,  1871.  l^e 
International  Association  numbers  among  Its 
government  members  the  flsh  and  gatae 
agencies  of  the  fifty  States,  five  Canadljan 
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provinces,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  These  agencies  have  responsibilities  for 
the  protection  and  management  of  the  fish 
and  wUdUfe  resource  of  much  of  the  North 
American  continent. 

Information  has  recently  been  brought  to 
my  attention  which  Indicates  that  a  seg- 
ment of  the  production  "Say  Goodbye"  was 
contrived  to  depict  an  Incident,  viz.,  the 
tracking  and  killing  from  a  helicopter  of  a 
female  polar  bear  accompanied  by  two  cubs. 
I  am  advised  that  the  sequence  which  pur- 
ported to  depict  the  killing  of  the  female 
ixslar  bear  is  a  false  depiction  of  the  event 
actually  filmed. 

I  am  advised  by  officials  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  by  officials  of  the 
Alaska  F^sh  and  Game  Department  that  the 
female  bear  in  the  sequence,  instead  of  un- 
dergoing a  death  agony  as  represented,  was 
in  fact  succumbing  to  a  tranquillzlng  drug 
administered  by  biologists  employed  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  engaged  In  a  scientific 
and  humane  project  designed  to  Improve 
knowledge  of  polar  bear  I  am  advised  that  the 
female  polar  bear  later  rejoined  her  cubs 
which  were  not  harmed  as  you  will  note  In 
the  attached  letter  from  James  W.  Brooks, 
Arctic  research  Biologist,  Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries  and  WUdlUe. 

The  program  was  presented  In  documen- 
tary fashion  leading  viewers  to  believe  that 
the  Incidents  portrayed  actually  happened 
as  presented.  Would  television  viewers  have 
had  reason  to  believe  they  had  witnessed 
a  management  project,  humanely  and  sci- 
entifically conducted  by  biologists,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  Improve  knowledge  of  polar  bear?  I 
believe  not. 

In  my  view  manipulations  such  as  this 
makes  no  contribution  to  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. They  do  succeed  in  unfairly  undermin- 
ing public  faith  in  federal  and  state  wildlife 
officials  and  as  the  true  facts  become  avail- 
able, as  inevitably  they  do,  such  incidents 
serve  also  to  undermine  the  public's  faith 
In  television  broadcasting.  I  believe  the  net- 
works have  a  responsibility  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  network  affiliates  to  guard  against 
occurrences  such  as  this. 

I  would  urge  that  NBC  tasXe  a  full  In- 
vestigation. I  would  appreciate  receiving  a 
report  of  yotir  findings  so  that  I  may  notify 
federal  and  state  agencies  which  must  re- 
spond to  the  many  critical  letters  received 
from  the  public  as  a  result  of  the  program. 
I  would  like  to  include,  as  a  part  of  such 
notification,  assiirance  from  your  network 
that  every  possible  step  will  be  taken  to  In- 
sure that  future  conservation  programs  are 
accurate  and  do  not  contain  contrived,  al- 
beit sensational,  segments. 

Finally,  I  feel  very  keenly  that  yotir  net- 
work has  a  responsibility  to  set  the  record 
straight  with  respect  to  "Say  Goodbye." 
Through  the  exposure  provided  by  your  net- 
work and  affiliates,  the  public  has  been  mis- 
led about  this  matter,  and  I  submit  that  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  has  a  duty 
to  correct  this  false  Impression.  I  feel  that 
it  shoiild  be  done  soon,  and  with  sufficient 
exposure  to  bring  to  the  public  the  true 
facts.  Will  you  please  advise  me  as  to  how 
you  Intend  to  accomplish  this? 

I  would  appreciate  your  early  reply. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chestee  F.  Phelps, 

President. 


FAMILY  FARMS  NEED  LONG-TERM 
CREDIT  TO  SUCCEED 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
probably   the  hardest   fact  facing   an 
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American  farmer  today  is  that  he  needs 
capital  to  be  successful — and  lots  of  it 

Recent  figures  show  the  farmers'  use 
of  borrowed  capital  lias  now  risen  to 
nearly  $60  billion,  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  10  years  ago.  Within  this  de- 
cade, the  figure  Is  likely  to  double  again. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  one  of 
the  most  critical  factors  in  determining 
whether  individual  family  farmers  will 
survive  and  prosper  in  the  years  ahead 
is  the  extent  to  which  they  will  be  able 
to  obtain  adequate  financing. 

Though  it  varies  by  the  area  and  the 
type  of  farming,  it  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  to  achieve  an  efficient  sized 
farming  unit  today  requires  a  capital  in- 
vestment of  about  $200,000.  This  would 
be  the  amount  of  money  needed  to  pur- 
chase sufficient  land,  equipment,  and 
livestock  to  return  a  reasonable  income 
to  the  producer. 

Obviously,  a  young  man  just  does  not 
walk  up  to  a  lender,  borrow  $200,000  and 
go  out  and  begin  his  career  as  a  fanner. 
It  does  not  work  that  way. 

First,  no  commercial  lender  would  ad- 
vance the  entire  amount  needed  for  a 
young  farmer  to  get  started.  That  would 
place  all  the  risk  on  the  lender  and  none 
on  the  farmer. 

Second,  today's  farming  is  too  compli- 
cated and  sophisticated  for  an  untrained 
individual  to  succeed.  It  takes  several 
years  of  work  as  a  hired  man  or  in  part- 
nership with  his  father  or  another 
(farmer  for  a  young  man  to  become 
knowledgeable  enough  to  make  good  in 
today's  agriculture  with  its  low  profit 
margins. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  a  great  many 
capable  farmers  —  particularly  young 
farmers — who  are  unable  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient long-term  credit  to  buy  their  own 
farm. 

It  is  essential  that  we  as  a  nation  find 
ways  to  encourage  these  yoimg  men — 
and  that  we  seek  every  possible  avenue  to 
keep  agriculture  in  the  hands  of  indivi- 
dual family  farmers.  Adequate  financing 
of  today's  operators — and  of  the  young 
farmers  coming  up — should  therefore  be 
a  national  goal.  It  would  be  a  sad  day 
indeed  if  we  were  to  awaken  to  find  that 
our  family  system  of  farming  had  been 
replaced  by  giant  corporate  entities. 

Accordingly,  I  was  encouraged  recently 
to  learn  of  a  special,  cooperative  effort 
by  the  Federal  land  bank  system  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  which 
adds  another  dimension  to  long-term  fi- 
nancing of  farm  real  estate. 

Under  the  program,  long-term  loans 
for  purchasing  farm  real  estate  can  be 
made  to  the  same  borrower  by  both  the 
Fede/al  land  bank  and  the  FHA.  The 
program  would  work  like  this: 

The  Federal  land  bank  would  make  a 
long-range  first  mortgage  farm  real  es- 
tate loan  to  a  farmer.  Simultaneously, 
the  FHA  would  make  an  initial  farm 
ownership  loan  to  the  same  fanner.  In 
doing  so,  the  FHA  would  subordinate  its 
mortgage  to  the  Federal  land  bank  lien. 

There  are  a  number  of  benefits  which 
will  flow  from  this  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  by  law  the 
Federal  land  banks  are  restricted  to  ad- 
vancing not  more  than  65  percent  of  the 
normal  value  of  a  given  piece  of  t&rm. 
real  estate.  On  the  average  this  is  about 
50  percent  of  the  present  market  price 
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«f  the  farm.  Obviously,  wlUi  such  a  re- 
Srlction,  a  large  downpayment  is  re- 
Sa  on  the  part  of  the  bom>wer. 

But  with  the  FHA  flnanchag  a  sub- 
rtMitial  share  of  the  total,  a  far  lesser 
!Sount  of  initial  cash  downpayment  is 
i^ulred.  This  of  course  is  crucial  when 
one  considers  the  large  amount  of  capital 
required  in  today's  agriculture. 

The  net  result  of  the  program  Is  that 
there  wiU  be  more  young,  capable  farm- 
ers on  the  land  contributing  to  their  rural 
community   than   would   otherwise   be 

possible.  . 

yTdirect  byproduct  of  the  program  is 
that  with  the  land  banks  and  FHA  pool- 
ing their  efforts,  more  funds  are  left 
available  to  FHA  to  serve  other  farmers. 
This  is  important  because  FHA  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  ceiling  on  the  total  amount  of 
farm  ownership  loans  it  can  make.  His- 
torically, there  has  been  more  demand 
for  these  insured  loans  than  money  made 
available. 

The  Federal  land  banks,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  completely  owned  by  their 
member-borrowers.  Though  the  banks 
were  initially  capitalized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, these  funds  have  been  repaid 
for  more  than  20  years.  The  banks  re- 
ceived nearly  all  their  loan  fimds  by 
Issuing  their  bonds  on  the  Nation's  money 
markets. 

Both  the  Federal  land  banks  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  efforts.  It  is 
a  prime  example  of  the  Government, 
representated  by  the  FHA,  and  the 
private  sector,  represented  by  the  land 
banks,  of  cooperating  in  a  common  and 
worthwhile  purpose. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  sheer  magni- 
tude of  financing  agriculture  in  the 
future  is  such  that  no  opportunities  can 
be  overlooked  if  the  family  farming  we 
know  today  is  to  survive. 

In  this  regard  I  applaud  the  efforts  by 
the  entire  Farm  Credit  System  with  its 
indepth  look  at  the  future  of  credit  in 
agriculture  as  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Agricultural  Credit. 
That  document  spells  out  the  importance 
of  the  job  ahead  in  agricultural  lending 
and  some  of  the  changes  which  are 
needed  if  that  Job  is  to  be  successfully 
carried  out. 

I  commend  these  and  other  efforts  to 
improve  upon  the  financing  of  today's 
agriculture — financing  with  the  goal  of 
improving  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
family  farm  unit. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CHILD  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

or   MIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Aprti  5,  1971 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  am  introducing  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Javits,  Nelson,  Schweikkr,  Bath. 
Brooke,  Case,  Cranston,  Eagleton,  Har- 
ris, Hart,  Hartke,  Hollings,  Humphrey, 
IwotnrE,  Kennedy,  Mansfield,  Mathias. 
McGee,  McGovern,  Metcalf,  Moss,  Mus- 
Kn,  Pastore,  Pell,  Randolph,  Ribicoff, 
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Stevenson,  Tunnsy,  and  Wxlliams.  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Comprehensive  Child  De- 
velopment Act  of  1971."  This  legislation 
builds  upon  the  successful  experience  of 
Headstart.  It  provides  a  full  range  of 
quality  health,  education,  nutrition,  and 
social  services  for  American  children,  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  It  is  designed  to  assure 
that  every  child  has  a  fair  opportunity 
to  reach  his  full  potential. 

While  maintaining  Headstart's  priority 
on  economically  disadvantaged  children, 
our  new  bill  also  exptmds  services  to  in- 
clude children  from  famiUes  above  the 
poverty  level,  especially  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  and  single  parents.  It  pro- 
vides the  legislative  framework  for 
eventual  imiversally  available  child  de- 
velopment programs  for  all  families  who 
need  and  want  them.  Priority  on  pre- 
school programs  continues,  but  services 
will  be  expanded  to  Include  infant  care 
and  before  and  after  school  services  for 
children  in  school,  as  well  as  parental 
services  and  child  development  training 
for  parents  and  prospective  parents. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  allow  the 
greatest  possible  fiexiblUty,  within  the 
priorities  established,  to  provide  what- 
ever combination  of  full-  or  part-time, 
day  or  night  services,  in-the-home  serv- 
ices, neighborhood  centers,  schools,  or 
work-based  faciUties  will  best  meet  lo- 
cally determined  needs.  Planning,  opera- 
tion, and  administration  of  programs  will 
take  place  at  the  local  level  through  the 
p>artnership  of  parents,  community,  and 
local  government.  It  emphasizes  partici- 
pation of  parents  and  older  family  mem- 
bers in  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  programs  which  serve  their 
children. 

In  February  1969,  President  Nixon 
called  for  "a  national  conmaltment  to 
providing  all  American  children  an  op- 
portunity for  healthful  and  stimulating 
development  during  the  first  5  years  of 
life"  and  pledged  himself  to  that  com- 
mitment. Last  December,  delegates  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children 
voted  as  their  top  priority  the  provision 
of  "comprehensive  family-oriented  child 
development  programs  including  health 
services,  day  care,  and  early  childhood 
education."  Enactment  and  full  fimd- 
hig  of  the  Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment Act  will  enable  us  to  fulfill  these 
commitments. 

THE    CRITICAL    EARLY    CHILDHOOD    TEARS 

The  critical  effect  of  the  first  5  years 
of  life  has  been  well  documented.  We 
know  that  the  beginning  years  of  life 
are  the  most  important  for  a  child's  In- 
tellectual growth,  and  for  his  social,  emo- 
tional, physical,  and  motivational  devel- 
opment. These  early  years  are  the  forma- 
tive years — they  are  the  years  in  which 
permanent  foundations  are  laid  for  a 
child's  feelings  of  self-worth,  his  sense 
of  self-respect,  his  motivation,  his  initia- 
tive, and  his  ability  to  learn  and  achieve. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  a  child's  in- 
telligence is  not  fixed,  once  and  for  all, 
at  birth.  We  have  learned  that  his  In- 
telligence is  shaped  by  his  experiences, 
and  that  his  me^ital  development  Is 
heavily  determined  by  the  conditions  and 
the  environment  he  encounters  in  the 
first  few  years  of  life. 

We  know,  in  addition,  that  children  are 
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most  eager  and  often  most  able  to  leam 

during  their  early  childhood  years.  As  Dr. 
Benjamin  Bloom  concluded  in  "Stability 
and  Change  in  Human  Characteristics": 

As  time  goes  on  .  .  .  more  and  more  power- 
ful changes  are  required  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  change  In  a  child's  intelligence. 
.  .  .  and  the  emotional  coet  It  exacts  Is  In- 
creasingly severe. 

To  a  very  great  extent,  a  child's  experiences 
a;t  the  beginning  are  critical  determinants  of 
his  entire  future  life. 

Yet,  we  have  never  adequately  pro- 
vided for  those  early  childhood  years;  we 
have  left  things  to  chance;  and  we  have 
particularly  neglected  those  children 
with  the  greatest  economic  and  social 

Today,  there  are  nearly  SVz  million 
children  under  the  age  of  6  whose  fam- 
ilies have  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level, 
and  probably  an  equal  number  from 
families  living  In  near  poverty.  Regard- 
less of  the  love  and  attention  these  chil- 
dren receive  from  their  families,  many  of 
them  are  growing  up  without  adequate 
nutrition  and  health  care,  and  without 
the  active  mental  and  intellectual  stimu- 
lation that  is  necessary  during  their  early 
years. 

As  a  result,  many  of  these  children  are 
depressed,  withdrawn,  and  listless.  Child 
development  specialists  report  that  in 
the  beginning  it  is  difficult  to  get  some  of 
them  to  smile  or  show  Interest  in  any- 
thing around  them.  Young  children  in 
many  of  these  homes  are  considered  well 
behaved  if  they  sit  quietly  in  a  comer 
during  the  day.  Instead  of  talking,  play- 
ing, and  exploring.  The  frequent  moving 
and  use  of  many  different  babysitters 
makes  some  of  the  children  confused,  in- 
secure and,  In  extreme  cases,  results  in 
emotional  disturbances  and  hyperac- 
tivity. Sometimes  there  are  no  books  or 
magazines  in  these  homes,  no  clocks  or 
radios,  and  what  few  tosrs  there  are 
usually  have  no  educational  value  for  the 
child. 

In  addition,  many  poor  children — 
Mexican  Americans,  Indians,  Eskimos, 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  members  of  other 
minority  groups — grow  up  learning  Eng- 
lish as  a  second  language,  or  not  at  all. 
Besides  being  burdened  with  possible 
nutritional  and  intellectual  deprivation 
in  their  early  years,  many  of  them  are 
confronted  with  an  alien  language  and 
an  alien  culture  when  they  begin  school. 

Most  American  children  are  more 
fortunate.  Their  early  childhood  years 
are  spent  in  a  more  secure  and  stimu- 
lating environment  where  they  receive 
the  physical  and  mental  nourishment 
necessary  for  development.  Some  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  a  private 
pre-school  experience. 

The  child  from  a  privileged  family  who 
enters  school  at  the  age  of  6,  even  if  his 
parents  have  made  no  conscious  effort 
to  teach  him,  has  behind  him  a  full  and 
complex  learning  history. 

The  variety  of  skills  this  well-endowed 
6-year-old  brings  to  school  with  him  are 
impressive.  Yet  the  child  was  bom  with 
none  of  these  specific  abilities.  He  has 
learned  them  all  from  interactions  with 
his  environment.  In  short,  his  "cognitive 
development"  is  already  well  advanced. 
He  also,  as  a  rule,  has  had  his  medical 
and  dental  needs  attended  to.  And  he  has 
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never    truly    been    hungry    or    unde- 
nourished. 

Unfortiuiately,  most  poor  and  near 
poor  children  arrive  at  school  witho^it 
these  same  advantages  and  assets.  Many 
of  them  may  have  suffered  irreparable 
damage  in  their  early  years.  Many  hate 
not  had  the  benefit  of  adequate  physical 
and  mental  nourishment.  Many  have  not 
received  sufficient  nutrition,  health  car  e, 
and  intellectual  stimulation.  Many  of 
them,  as  a  result,  appear  listless  £iiid 
apathetic  at  early  ages — in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  curiousity-fllled  active 
youngster  from  the  average  middle-cla  >s 
home. 

Research  reveals  quite  clearly  the  cos  - 
ly  and  lasting  eflfects  of  deprivation  n 
these  early  years.  It  reveals,  for  example, 
that  as  early  as  18  months  of  age,  poir 
children  start  falling  behind  middle- 
class  children  in  tests  of  language  deva- 
opment,  and  general  intelligence.  It  re- 
veals, furthermore,  that  this  intellectual 
gap  between  poor  and  nonpoor  childre 
that  appears  so  early  in  life  tends 
grow  larger  over  time. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Wesf - 
inghouse  Learning  Corp.  study  of  hea<j 
start  summarizes  the  tragic  conclusions 
of  research  in  early  childhood   depr 
vation : 

One  theme  which  emerges  with  greit 
clarity  from  all  the  related  literature  and  ri 
search  Is  that  there  exists  significant  and 
substantial  differences  between  sc-callod 
lower-class  and  middle-class  children.  It  is 
universally  reported  that  the  former  typl 
cally  enter  school  much  below  the  level  ai 
tained  by  the  latter,  on  the  average,  and  th^t 
schooling  furthermore  operates  to  Increa 
these  dlfTerences.  so  that  the  children  of  tiie 
poor  suffer  a  "cumulative  deficit"  as  thiy 
progress  through  school.  Consequently,  th^y 
drop  out  of  school  In  large  numbers,  fall 
develop  saleable  vocational  competence,  at 
thus  continue  the  cycle  of  poverty  through- 
out their  own  lives  and  throughout  the  llv^ 
of  their  own  children,  In  turn. 

The  work  of  the  Select  Committee 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity,  which 
chair,  has  underscored  this  tragic  cycle 
poverty  and  failure.  Testimony  befo 
our  committee  has  documented  the  w 
in    which    many    of    the    -.-nderfund 
schools  in  oiur  large  cities — often  servi: 
the  poorest  of  the  poor — are  education; 
graveyards.  Many  of  the  children  w 
enter  their  first  grades  have  already  h 
their  minds  stunted  by  malnutrition 
Inadequate  educational   stimulation 
preschool  years.  And  the  schools  oftej 
cannot  reverse  this  trend  of  destruc- 
tion. 

Once  they  enter  inner  city  schools, 
too  often  this  deterioration  continues.  Ii 
Hartford,  Conn.,  the  average  IQ  of  four 
graders  in  ghetto  schools  was  94  in  196 
Two  years  later,  when  that  class  was 
the  sixth  grade,  its  average  IQ  had  dro 
ped  to  88.  In  another  2  years,  in  t 
eight   grade,  it  was  86 — only  6  poin 
above  the  IQ  level  at  which  children  b 
come  candidates  for  institutionalizatioh 
in  Connecticut  facilities  for  the  retarded. 

Similarly  third  graders  in  Washingto^ 
test  four-tenths  of  a  year  behind  studente 
in  11  other  big  cities.  By  the  nint|i 
grade  they  are  1.6  years  behind  other  bii 
city  students,  and  of  course  even  fur 
ther  behind — some  2.2  years  behind — thp 
national  averages. 
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In  short,  damage  is  done  in  the  crucial 
early  years,  and  often  our  educational  in- 
stitutions are  unable  to  repair  it  in  later 
life.  The  cycle  of  deprivation  rolls  on. 

Research  and  testimony  like  this 
demonstrate  the  critical  nature  of  the 
early  chUdhood  years.  But  let  us  make 
sure  we  understand  exactly  what  this 
means.  It  means  that  neglect,  hunger,  in- 
adequate health  care  and  lack  of  stimula- 
tion during  this  period  can  cripple  a 
chUd's  intellect  for  life,  or  at  least  make 
it  exceedingly  difficult  and  expensive  to 
restore  and  recover  what  has  been  lost. 
But  it  does  not  mean — and  thLs  fact  can- 
not be  overemphasized — that  quality  pre- 
school programs  alone  will  guarantee 
T;hat  children  reach  their  full  potential. 

Early  childhood  services  are  not  an  in- 
noculation  that  lasts  for  life.  There  are 
no  magic  periods  in  childhood.  ChUd  de- 
velopment is  continuous,  and  we  must 
provide  adequate  support  and  services 
through  childhood.  That  is  why  our  bill 
authorizes  services  from  prenatal  period 
through  age  14.  We  have  placed  a  prior- 
ity on  the  preschool  years  not  because 
those  are  "magic  years,"  but  because 
they  are  the  foundation  years,  and  the 
years  that  are  most  neglected  in  our 
existing  pattern  of  services  for  children. 

NUTRITIONAL    DEPRIVATION 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  under- 
score the  role  that  inadequate  nutrition 
plays  in  perpetuating  this  cycle  of  pov- 
erty. As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  hear 
expert  testimony  about  the  tragic  and 
permanent  effects  of  nutritional  defi- 
ciency during  pregnancy  and  the  first  few 
years  of  life.  Presently,  there  is  no  gov- 
ernment program  that  deals  adequately 
with  the  critical  nutrition  needs  of  in- 
fants from  the  period  before  birth  until 
they  reach  school  age.  Pediatricians  have 
pleaded  eloquently  before  the  committee 
for  national  recognition  of  the  disaster — 
mental  as  well  as  physical — which  befalls 
undernourished  infants.  Besides  the  dan- 
gers of  permanent  physical  impairment 
and  increased  susceptibility  to  illness 
which  malnutrition  brings  during  the 
preschool  period,  a  child's  capacity  to 
learn  can  be  seriously  and  permanently 
damaged  by  undernourishment. 

Dr.  Charles  Lowe,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Nutrition  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  testified  before 
the  Nutrition  Committee: 

Severe  malnutrition  suffered  during  child- 
hood affects  learning  ability,  body  growth, 
rate  of  maturation,  ultimate  size,  and  If  pro- 
longed, productivity  throughout  life. 

Dr.  Lowe  stated  further  that: 
In  effect,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  nu- 
trition given  during  the  first  formative  years 
of  life  may  have  the  effect  of  programming 
the  individual  for  all  the  years  of  his  life. 
Malnutrition  during  the  last  trimester  of 
pregnancy  and  certainly  during  the  first 
months  of  life  may  seriously  compromise 
ultimate  Intellectual  achievement. 

When  I  asked  Dr.  Lowe  if  Government 
food  and  nutrition  programs  had  to  be 
limited  arbitrarily  to  only  6  years,  which 
period  of  a  person's  life  he  would  focus 
these  programs  on,  he  answered  without 
hesitation,  the  last  3  months  of  preg- 
nancy Euid  the  first  5%  years  of  a  child's 
life. 
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Mr.  President,  the  problems  and  the 
potentials  I  have  been  discussing  are  all 
too  familiar  to  most  of  us.  We  have 
known  for  some  time  that  deprived  chil- 
dren start  school  at  a  disadvantage ;  that 
most  of  them  do  not  have  the  intellectual 
and  verbal  skills  that  their  middle-class 
classmates  developed  at  home.  And  we 
have  learned  in  recent  years  some  of  the 
reasons  for  this  inequality,  and  the  im- 
portance of  early  childhood  and  pre- 
school programs. 

SOCIOECONOMIC    DIVERSITY 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  middle- 
class  children  cannot  benefit  from  child 
development  programs  and  preschool  ex- 
periences. Indeed,  quality  comprehen- 
sive programs  can  help  all  children  and 
should  be  available  in  this  coimtry — on 
a  voluntary  basis — to  all  children  as  a 
matter  of  right,  regardless  of  their  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  family  background. 
Many  families  whose  income  falls  above 
the  poverty  level  cannot  afford  child  de- 
velopment programs  for  their  children. 
Preschool  in  this  country  thus  becomes 
a  privilege  for  the  very  rich  and,  to  the 
extent  that  public  programs  are  cuirent- 
ly  provided,  for  the  very  poor. 

But,  by  providing  services  only  at  the 
socioeconomic  extremes,  we  are  neglect- 
ing the  majority  of  our  children  and,  In  a 
very  real  sense,  we  are  assigning  poor 
children  to  a  track  system  even  before 
they  enter  the  public  schools.  Perhaps 
most  tragically  we  are  ignoring  the 
enormous  opportunity  for  children  to 
learn  from  one  another. 

Dr.  Edward  Zigler,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower  and  Poverty  in  the 
91st  Congress,  In  his  capacity  then  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Planning  Com- 
mittee and  the  National  Research  Coim- 
cil  of  Headstart  and  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology  of  Yale  University  spe- 
cializing in  child  development  programs. 
He  strongly  supported  the  need  for  ex- 
panded and  improved  programs  of  child 
development  and  argued  most  eloquently 
for  expanded  participation  in  Headstart 
by  children  "of  middle  socioeconomic 
class": 

Another  Important  reason  for  guarantee- 
ing a  good  socioeconomic  mix  in  Headstart 
centers  is  the  growing  body  of  evidence  that 
children  learn  a  great  deal  from  one  another. 
The  middle-class  child  does  have  a  num- 
ber of  attributes  that  the  poor  child  could 
profitably  model.  By  the  same  token  we  often 
find  in  poor  children  particular  strength  and 
characteristics  worthy  of  emulation  by  the 
middle-class  child.  We  must  see  to  It  that 
Headstart  centers  are  institutions  where  our 
Nation's  children,  regardless  of  economic 
status,  can  enrich  one  another. 

SERVICES    FOR    CHILDREN    OF    WORKING 
MOTHERS 

The  demand  for  quality  child  devel- 
opment services  has  grown,  not  only  with 
the  recognition  of  the  vital  importance 
of  the  early  childhood  years,  but  with 
the  steady  increase  in  the  nimiber  of 
mothers  who  are  working  outside  the 
home.  Their  Infants  and  preschool  chil- 
dren need  care,  affection,  social  stimu- 
lation and  Intellectual  motivation,  and 
their  older  children  need  supervision  and 
support  before  and  after  school. 

In  1965,  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  conducted  a 
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survey  of  the  6.3  million  mothers  who 
worked  to  determine  the  kind  of  care 
nrovid^for  their  12.3  miUion  children 
underlie  age  of  14.  and  particularly  for 
their  4.5  million  chUdren  under  the  age 
of  6  That  survey  revealed  that  about 
87  percent  of  the  children  required  sup- 
plementary care— only  13  percent  were 
in  school  during  all  the  hours  their  moth- 
ers were  outside  the  home.  Forty-six  per- 
cent were  cared  for  at  home  by  other 
family  members,  15  percent  by  mothers 
on  the  job,  and  16  percent  by  relatives 
outside  the  home  or  in  small  family  day- 
care homes.  Only  2  percent  were  en- 
rolled in  any  type  of  day-care  center  or 
nursery  school.  Most  shocking  of  all — 
8  percent,  incuding  18,000  preschoolers, 
were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Today's  situation  is  unquestionably 
worse.  Since  1965,  the  nimiber  of  working 
mothers  has  nearly  doubled.  One-half  of 
all  mothers  with  children  in  school  work 
today,  and  one-third  of  all  mothers  with 
preschool  children,  are  working  at  least 
part-time.  But  we  have  increased  the 
space  available  in  licensed  child-care 
centers  to  accommodate  less  than  40,000 
more  children  than  we  accommodated  in 
1965. 

In  other  words,  while  more  and  more 
mothers  are  working — most  of  them  out 
of  economic  necessity — quality  services 
for  their  children  are  simply  not  avail- 
able. Too  many  mothers  who  are  forced 
to  work,  or  who  chose  to  do  so,  must  rely 
at  best  on  custodial  care,  and  all  too  of- 
ten must  utilize  centers  which  cannot 
even  provide  for  the  basic  health  and 
safety  of  their  children.  Others  must 
leave  their  "latch  key"  children  on  the 
streets,  where  they  are  subjected  to  drugs 
and  delinquency,  rather  than  construc- 
tive development  programs  which  might 
supplement  their  school  and  home 
environment. 

CUSTODIAL  VS.  COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICES 

Mr.  President,  the  increasing  demand 
for  day-care  services  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  disturbing  shift  of  focus  from 
the  development  of  the  child  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  parents. 

A  Washington  Post  reporter  in  an  ex- 
cellent series  reviewing  day-care  pro- 
grams and  prospects  put  It  this  way: 

The  focal  point  of  government  interest 
seems  to  be  shifting — from  the  "develop  the 
child"  emphasis  of  the  Great  Society  days  to 
the  "free  the  mother  to  work"  emphasis  of 
the  Nixon  Administration's  proposed  welfare 
reform  biU. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  cur- 
rent discussion  of  day  care  in  the  con- 
text of  welfare  and  food  stamp  reform 
and  forced  work  requirements,  because 
the  emphasis  is  being  placed  not  on  help- 
ing the  child  but  on  putting  the  mother 
to  work. 

If,  under  the  guise  of  welfare  reform, 
we  take  more  and  more  disadvantaged 
children  away  from  their  mothers  and 
condemn  them  to  custodial  care  centers, 
then  we  are  neglecting  the  potential  of 
their  early  childhood  years  and  denying 
them  their  greatest  opportunity  to  move 
out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty.  We  accom- 
plish little  toward  real  reform  if,  in  the 
process  of  getting  parents  into  jobs  and 
off  the  welfare  roles,  we  deny  their  chil- 
dren the  comprehensive  services  they 
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need  to  compete  In  the  classroom  and 
become  productive  members  of  their 
society. 

A  recent  series  in  the  Washington  Post 
described  the  kind  of  custodial  care  that 
is  being  offered  in  the  Nation's  Capital — 
"not  the  best  of  It,  but  some  of  it,  and 
not  the  worst". 

In  one  corner  of  the  large,  neat  and  very 
bare  room  21  children,  3  to  6  years  old,  and 
tvro  adults  sit,  watching  "Captain  Kangaroo' 
on  a  small-screen  black-and-white  television 
perched  far  above  their  beads  on  a  room 
divider. 

About  half  the  children  seem  attentive, 
a  handful  are  squinting  or  glassy-eyed  and 
five  have  their  heads  down  on  the  table 
either  resting  or  sleeping.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  talk,  either  during  commercials 
or  after  the  program  ends.  The  images  flitting 
across  the  small  screen  are  the  only  move- 
ment, their  mechanically  JoUy  banter  the 
only  sound. 

According  to  the  reporter,  there  are 
few  books  in  the  center,  no  educational 
toys,  little  if  anything  to  stimulate  crea- 
tive play.  The  children  spend  up  to  11 
hours  in  the  sparsely  equipped  room  with 
a  schedule  which  includes  an  hour  of 
television.  3  hours  of  naptime,  morning 
and  afternoon  devotions,  an  hour  and  15 
minutes  "getting  ready  to  go  home,"  and 
an  hour  and  a  half  for  "going  home." 
Only  1  hour  is  set  stslde  for  "class." 

Such  a  center  is  all  too  typical,  not 
just  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
throughout  the  Nation.  And  as  the  de- 
mand for  such  services  increases,  these 
typical  centers,  and  others  even  less  ad- 
equate, will  proliferate — unless  we  pro- 
vide the  financial  resources,  the  techni- 
cal assistance,  and  the  delivery  mecha- 
nism to  provide  quality  care  for  every 
child  who  needs  it. 

FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  President,  quality  child  develop- 
ment programs  are  expensive.  Several 
years  ago,  the  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment prepared  estimates  of  national 
costs,  based  on  three  levels  of  services: 
"minimum"  custodial  care,  "acceptable" 
basic  programs  of  developmental  activi- 
ties, and  "desirable"  programs  with  a 
full  range  of  general  and  specialized  ac- 
tivities suitable  to  individualized  devel- 
opment. 

Group  day  care  for  3-  to  5-year-olds, 
OCD  estimated,  would  cost  $1,245  a  child 
at  a  "minimum"  level,  $1,862  at  an  "ac- 
ceptable" level,  and  $2,320  at  a  "desir- 
able" level.  "Minimum"  programs  for 
children  under  3  would  cost  $1,423,  "ac- 
ceptable" programs,  $2,032.  and  "desir- 
able" programs,  $2,372.  Services  for  chil- 
dren In  school  would  be  $310  at  a  "min- 
imum," and  $653  at  an  "acceptable"  or 
"desirable"  level.  Limiting  the  total  costs 
to  4  million  children  of  families  with  in- 
comes imder  $5,000  who  were  identified 
as  "needing  day  care,"  OCD  calculated 
that  such  programs  would  require  a 
"minimum"  national  expenditure  of  $2.5 
billion,  $4.2  billion  at  an  "acceptable" 
level,  and  $4.6  billion  at  a  "desirable" 
level.  The  study  pointed  out,  however, 
that  for  children  from  disadvantaged 
homes,  only  the  "desirable"  level  would 
be  appropriate. 

Since  that  study  was  published.  Infla- 
tion has  pushed  the  cost  of  child  devel- 
opment  programs   upward,    and   more 
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mothers  are  working.  Thus,  the  $4.6  bil- 
lion is  an  outdated,  conservative  "desir- 
able" cost,  and  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration any  children  from  families 
above  the  $5,000  cutoff  who  might  need 
and  benefit  from  such  programs  or  the 
other  poor  children  who  may  not  "need" 
day  care  but  who  could  benefit  from  it. 
Mr.  President,  our  States  and  cities  are 
already  being  bankrupted  by  the  costs  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 
They  have  no  resources  to  imdertake  a 
massive  program  of  this  kind.  Parents 
of  the  poor  cannot  pay  for  the  services 
their  children  need,  and  indeed,  the  2 
million  working  mothers  of  preschool 
children  with  family  incomes  between 
$5,000  and  $10,000  can  contribute  little  if 
anything  toward  the  cost  of  child  devel- 
opment programs. 

The  Federal  Government  must  assume 
the  responsibility.  The  President  has  al- 
ready expressed  his  commitment  to  that 
responsibility,  although  the  administra- 
tion's budget  requests  do  not  reflect  it. 
The  major,  in  fact  the  only.  Federal 
investment  in  quaUty  comprehensive 
child  development  programs  has  been 
Headstart — a  program  designed  to  give 
poor  young  children  the  kind  of  founda- 
tion that  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
succeed  in  life,  based  on  the  understand- 
ing that  a  child's  development  involves 
not  only  the  child  but  also  his  parents, 
other  family  members,  and  the  com- 
munity. The  results  of  Headstart  have 
been  notable,  but  one  of  the  clearest  les- 
sons wc  have  learned  from  our  experience 
thus  far  is  that,  if  we  are  to  swjcompllsh 
our  objective,  then  Headstart  must  be 
expanded  downward  toward  infancy  and 
upward  through  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  In  addition,  we  must 
reach  more  than  the  425,000  children 
who  will  be  served  in  the  coming  year. 
Even  if  we  limit  Headstart  to  3-  to 
5-year-olds  below  the  poverty  level,  there 
are  1,598,000  children  eligible  for  the 
program.  Yet  the  administration  has  re- 
quested only  those  funds  necessary  to 
keep  the  program  going  at  its  present 
level.  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  re- 
cently, Dr.  Zigler,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development,  conceded 
that  the  request  for  $376.5  million  was 
only  a  "maintenance  budget"  and  that 
it  would  require  an  additional  $1,126  mil- 
lion to  reach  all  of  the  eligible  children. 
This  does  not  include  the  expansion  to 
Include  a  broader  socio-economic  diver- 
sity in  programs,  which  Dr.  Zigler  has 
supported  In  his  testimony  and  I  agree 
is  so  important. 

The  other  major  Federal  expenditures 
for  day  care  services  are  provided 
through  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
State  welfare  agencies.  The  President 
has  requested  $78  million  to  provide  day 
care  services  for  200,000  children  of  wel- 
fare recipients  in  training,  for  the  most 
part  imder  the  work  incentive  program, 
and  has  proposed  an  additional  $400  mil- 
lion under  the  new  family  assistance 
plan,  to  provide  day  care  services  for 
children  whose  mothers  will  be  required 
to  work  if  the  program  Is  enacted.  I 
question  whether  any  of  this  money  will 
be  spent  for  quality  comprehensive  pro- 
grams, rather  than  custodial  care,  in  the 
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absence  of  legislation  such  as  we  are  1>> 
troducing  today.  I 

Mr.  President,  the  national  need  Jor 
child  development  Is  obvious  and  Irrevw- 
sible.  Only  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  financial  ability  to  meet  that  nefd. 
The  Question  before  us  today,  therefore 
Is  not  whether  we  are  going  to  have  F^- 
eral  involvement  in  day  care,  but  rather 
how  it  is  going  to  be  structured  and  what 
kind  of  services  we  are  going  to  provide 
for  our  children  and  their  families. 

TKS   COUPXKHXMSIVX   CHILD   DCVKLOPICXN^ 

ACT    OF    1971 

1 

We  have  examined  all  of  the  pio- 
posals  for  child  development  and  dlay 
care  which  have  been  introduced  in  this 
and  earlier  Congresses,  including  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  the  family 
assistance  plan  and  the  Federal  Cl4ld 
Care  Corporation  which  was  proposed 
in  this  body  Isust  year.  We  have  studied 
the  testimony  of  expert  witnesses  before 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Committees. 
We  have  benefited  from  some  of  t<he 
conununlty  decisionmaking  emphases! in 
a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Javits  ajid 
Senator  Bayh.  And  we  have  consultled 
with  a  broad  coalition  of  organizations 
Interested  in  child  development  includ- 
ing the:  Amalgamated  Clothing  Wofk- 
ers;  AFL-CIO;  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action;  Americans  for  Indian  Oppor- 
tunity Action  Council;  Black  Child  De- 
velopment Institute;  Committee  for  Co|n- 
munity  Affairs;  Common  Cause;  Dtoy 
Care  and  Child  Development  Councillof 
America,  Inc. ;  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation;  Interstate  Reseaijch 
Associates;  International  Ladies  G^ 
ment  Workers  Union;  League  of  Wor 
Voters:  Leadership  Conference  on  CI 
Rights;  National  Council  of  Churchi 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women;  Na- 
tional Education  Association;  National 
League  of  Cities  and  UjS.  Conference  of 
Mayors ;  National  Organization  of  Wom- 
en, president  and  vice  president  for  Leg- 
islation; National  Welfare  Rights  Orga- 
rdzatlon;  United  Auto  Workers;  US. 
Catholic  Conference,  Family  Life  Divi- 
sion and  Washington  Research  Projfect 
Action  Council.  j 

A  companion  bill  which  Is  very  simi- 
lar in  many  ways  to  the  one  we  introduce 
today  was  introduced  recently  in  wie 
House  of  Representatives  by  Represenui- 
tlve  Bhaoejcas,  Representative  REn>  ano  a 
large  number  of  cosponsors  from  Ixith 
parties.  I  am  delighted  that  these  bills 
are  so  similar.  Both  versions  have  bene- 
fited from  the  gifted  leadership  of  JoBn 
Brademas  in  particular,  who  has  been  a 
pioneer  In  this  field  and  whose  subcom- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  on  chjld 
development  last  session. 

The  Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1971  which  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  the  resxilt  of  that  exhaustive 
study  and  constiltatlon,  and  embodies 
the  following  components  which  we  h^ve 
determined  to  be  essential  to  any  ila- 
tlonal  effort  in  this  field:  j 

First.  Comprehensiveness:  Our  bill  As- 
sures ctMnprehensive  educational,  num- 
tlonal.  social  and  health  services  [to 
provide  for  the  cognitive,  physical,  arid 
psychological  development  of  each  pjr- 
ticlpating  child ;  including  prenatal  se^- 
ices.  Infant  care,  preschool  programs,  alid 
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before  and  after  school  programs  for 
children  in  school. 

Second.  Local  flexibility:  Within  the 
priorities  established,  programs  may  be 
full  or  part  time,  day  or  night  services,  in 
child  development  facilities,  neighbor- 
hood centers,  homes,  work-based  facili- 
ties, or  mobile  units,  according  to  locally 
determined  needs  and  priorities  for  child 
development  services. 

Third.  Priorities  for  economically  dis- 
advantaged: Priority  wiU  be  given  to 
children  from  families  with  an  annual 
income  below  the  lower  living  standard 
budget  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics — currently  $6,900  for  an 
urban  family  of  four — by  reserving  65 
percent  of  all  Federal  funds  for  such 
children  and  by  assuring  that  services 
will  be  provided  free  for  children  in  this 
category. 

Fourth.  Socioeconomic  diversity:  To 
the  extent  possible,  each  program  will  in- 
clude children  from  a  broad  range  of 
socioeconomic  backgroimds.  Up  to  35 
percent  of  the  available  funds  may  be 
spent  to  include  children  whose  families 
have  an  income  above  the  lower  living 
standard  budget,  with  fees  charged  on  a 
sliding  scale  according  to  ability  to  pay. 
Until  funds  are  available  for  all  children 
in  this  income  category,  priority  will  be 
given  to  those  with  the  greatest  need, 
especially  children  of  working  mothers 
and  single  parents. 

Fifth.  Needs  of  minority,  Indian, 
migrant,  and  bUingual  children:  Fxmds 
are  provided  for  year-round  mobile  pro- 
grams for  migrant  children,  and  for  pro- 
grams on  Indian  reservations.  In  addi- 
tion, each  local  program  must  provide 
equitably  for  the  needs  of  all  minority 
groups,  Indian,  and  migrant  children  in 
Uie  area  served,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  needs  of  children  from  bilingual 
families  for  the  development  of  skills  in 
English  and  the  other  language  spoken 
in  the  home. 

Sixth.  Administration  by  local  govern- 
mental units:  The  success  of  child  devel- 
opment programs  depends  upon  their 
relevance  to  local  needs — needs  which 
vary  from  one  commimity  to  another. 
Most  of  the  programs  which  do  exist  to- 
day, with  or  without  public  fimds,  are 
operated  locally;  few  States  have  become 
involved  in  early  childhood  development 
programs  in  any  significant  manner,  and 
none  have  the  resources  to  imdertake  a 
program  of  the  scope  we  intend  in  this 
legislation.  For  their  reasons,  our  bill  pro- 
vides for  administration  by  local  govern- 
mental units — cities  or  coimtles  in  most 
cases,  or  combinations  of  cities  or  coun- 
ties if  local  officials  decide  such  coopera- 
tion will  provide  more  efficient  adminis- 
tration. Local  governments  will  prepare 
comprehensive  child  development  plans 
to  serve  their  own  communities,  and  once 
these  plans  are  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, local  authorities  may  directly  fund 
program  applications  from  private  and 
public  organizations.  Including  parent 
groups,  headstart  and  community  action 
agencies.  labor  unions  and  employed 
groups. 

We  have  provided  the  authority  and 
the  fimds  for  the  States  to  sponsor  pro- 
grams In  those  areas  where  no  other 
sponsor  has  been  designated.  In  those 
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cases  where  the  local  government  refuses 
to  act,  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  or  does  not  meet  the  needs  of 
economically  disadvantaged  or  minority 
group  children,  the  Secretary  may  fund 
public  or  private  nonprofit  groups  di- 
rectly. 

Seventh.  Parent,  family,  and  commu- 
nity participation:  Parents  will  deter- 
mine needs  and  priorities  for  child  de- 
velopment services  within  their  commu- 
nities, assist  in  developing  project  pro- 
posals, recommend  projects  to  the  local 
governmental  xmit  for  funding,  and  serve 
equally  with  locally  appointed  officials  in 
the  overall  administration  of  the  city's 
or  county's  program. 

In  addition,  parents  and  older  family 
members  will  participate  directly  in  pro- 
grams In  which  their  children  are  en- 
rolled, as  volimteers  and  as  paid  person- 
nel with  opportunities  for  in-service 
training  and  career  advancement.  Local 
programs  will  Include  in-home  services 
for  children  and  their  parents,  with 
training  in  the  fundamental  of  child  de- 
velopment for  parents,  older  family 
members,  and  prospective  parents. 

Eighth.  Protection  of  current  Head- 
start  programs:  Our  bill  builds  heavily 
on  the  experience  with  comprehensive 
programs  under  Headstart.  To  assure  co- 
ordination and  efficient  administration 
of  sdl  child  development  programs,  Head- 
start  will  be  incorporated  into  the  com- 
prehensive le.s?islation.  However,  funds 
will  be  set  aside  to  assure  continuation 
of  such  programs  for  the  Headstart  tar- 
get group  at  no  less  than  the  1972  level. 
Local  sponsors  will  be  required  to  fund 
on-going  Headstart  programs  unless 
there  is  a  community  determination  that 
such  programs  are  no  longer  providing 
adequate  services.  In  addition,  commu- 
nity action  and  Headstart  agencies  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  comprehensive  child  development 
plan  in  their  area  before  it  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  Authority  is  also  pro- 
vided for  the  coordination  of  other  child 
development  programs  operated  by  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments,  and 
by  private  organizations. 

Ninth.  Training  and  technical  assist- 
ance: Assistance  is  provided  for  local 
community  groups  and  governmental 
agencies  to  develop  comprehensive  child 
development  programs  and  to  train  the 
professional  and  paraprofessional  per- 
sonnel, especially  members  of  the  com- 
munity necessary  to  conduct  quality  pro- 
grams. 

Tenth:  Adequate  fimds:  Appropria- 
tions are  authorized  at  a  level  adequate 
to  assure  an  effective  comprehensive  na- 
tional program,  not  a  token  response  to 
the  overwhelming  need:  $2  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  $4  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  $7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Federal  funds  will  pay  for  80  percent 
of  individual  program  costs,  with  dis- 
cretion to  fund  up  to  100  percent  where 
It  may  be  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  economically  disad- 
vantaged, Indian,  and  migrant  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  Forum  on  Develop- 
ment Child  Care  Services  of  the  1970 
White  House  Conference  on  Children 
Identified  the  challenge  before  us: 
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There  are  two  clear  Issues  In  developmental 
rfid  care  for  American  cliUdren:  the  com- 
^heMlve  and  quality  of  care  which  all  chil- 
dren deeerve;  and  the  responslvencBs  and 
fliribllltv  of  social  inatitutlons  to  the  chang- 
^needs  and  desires  of  American  parents. 
The  best  care,  with  stimulating  and  nurtur- 
^  personnel,  wUl  be  wasted  If  ofTered  In 
rZJams  which  wlU  not  be  used  by  fam- 
UlM  as  they  adjust  their  own  special,  eco- 
nomic and  personal  needs.  Simply  keeping 
the  (illd  during  parents'  working  hours 
without  applying  our  utmost  expertise  and 
common  sense  for  hU  sound  development  U 
as  cruel  and  absurd  as  feeding  him  only 
n^nlmal  nutrition  required  to  sustain  Ufe 
and  expecting  a  vigorous  and  healthy  body. 
We  need  not  Just  day  care  centers  so  mothers 
can  work,  nor  Just  preschools.  Rather,  we 
must  respond  as  a  nation  to  the  changes 
that  we  as  Individuals  are  Uvlng,  changes  In 
our  views  of  family  rolea  and  In  the  needs 
of  our  families  with  chUdren.  Our  lives  are 
changing  more  rapidly  than  our  Institutions. 
We  must  develop  a  network  of  voluntary 
supplementary  chUd  care,  flexible  enough  to 
be  part  of  family  life,  able  to  promote  the 
full  development  of  our  children,  and  readily 
available  to  all  families  with  children.  We 
must  commit  our  heads,  our  hearts,  and  our 
pocketbooks. 

The  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Act  of  1971,  which  we  are  introducing 
today,  provides  the  mechanism  and  the 
resources  to  meet  that  challenge,  and  to 
assure  that  every  child  and  every  family 
in  this  Nation  has  an  equal  opportunity 
to  reach  its  full  potential. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
plete section-by-section  analysis  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by-sectlon  analsyis  and  text  of  the  bill 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Siction-bt-Section  Analtsis  of  thb  Com- 
peehensrve  child   development   act 

Sec.  2 — Amendment 
The  bin  technically  amends  title  V  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (but  places 
administrative  responsibility  in  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  in  the  Department  of 
HEW). 

Sec.  501 — Statement  of  findings  and  purpose 
States  (a)  the  finding  of  Congress  that 
(1)  children  are  suffering  unnecessarily  from 
the  lack  of  adequate  child  development  serv- 
ices, particularly  during  their  early  child- 
hood years;  (2)  comprehensive  child  devel- 
opment programs  should  be  available  as  a 
matter  of  right  to  all  children,  (3)  until  such 
programs  are  available  to  all  children,  pri- 
ority should  be  given  to  preschool  children 
with  the  greatest  economic  and  social  need, 
(4)  such  programs  are  essential  to  allow 
many  parents  to  accept  work,  (5)  such  pro- 
grams should  be  undertaken  as  a  partner- 
ship of  parents,  conununlty  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

(b)  the  purpose  of  the  Act  to  provide  a 
fair  and  full  opportunity  to  each  child  to 
reach  hia  full  potential  by  establishing  and 
expanding  comprehensive  chUd  development 
programs,  building  on  the  Headstart  experi- 
ence, with  emphasis  on  economically  and 
socially  disadvantaged  and  preschool  chil- 
flren  and  Including  children  of  working 
mothers  and  single  parents,  involving  parents 
and  community  groups  In  the  decision- 
making process,  and  establishing  the  legisla- 
tive framework  for  eventual  universally 
available   child  development  programs. 

'*«T   A— COMPRXHEMSrVE    CHILD    OKVZLOPMXNT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  5tl 

Authorizes  Secretary  of  HEW  to  direct 
programs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sec.  512 — Appropriationa 
Funding  levels  established  at  $2  billion 
for  FY  73,  $4  bUllon  FT  74,  $7  bilUon  FY  75. 
Sec.  513 — Allotm.ents  among  prime  sponsors 
Reserves  for  Secretary  funds  lor  migrant 
and  Indian  programs  at  a  ratio  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  such  children  in  the  nation;  6%  for 
Secretary's  discretion,  with  the  remainder 
apportioned  among  the   States  as  follows: 

(1)  50%  according  to  the  ratio  of  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  children  m  the   State, 

(2)  25%  according  to  the  ratio  of  children 
through  age  5;  (3)  26%  according  to  the 
ratio  of  children  of  working  mothers  and 
single  parents.  Apportioiis  a  State's  allot- 
ment among  prime  sponsors  within  the  State 
according  to  same  formula  as  used  for  ap- 
portioning money  among  States.  Provides 
for  reallotment  of  unused  funds  among 
States  and  prime  sponsors. 

Sec.  514 — Use  of  Federal  Funds 

Lists  activities  for  which  funds  can  be  pro- 
vided, including:  planning  and  development 
of  programs;  establishing,  maintaining,  and 
operating  comprehensive  fuUtime,  parttlme, 
family,  day,  night.  Intermittent  and  home 
and  group  programs  for  children  through 
14  with  a  broad  range  of  activities;  design, 
acquisition,  construction,  alteration,  reno- 
vation or  remodeling  of  faculties  including 
mobile  facilities;  programs  to  meet  special 
needs  of  minority  children,  with  en^hasis 
on  bilingual  skills;  training  programs  for 
professionals,  paraprofessionals,  parents,  old- 
er family  members  and  prospective  parents; 
public  information  activities;  child  advo- 
cates; assistance  to  enable  community  orga- 
nizations to  participate  in  programs;  moni- 
toring and  evaluation. 

Sec.  515 — Prime  sponsors 

Authorizes  any  city,  county,  combination 
of  units  of  local  government,  or  federally 
recognized  Indian  reservation  to  serve  as 
prime  sponsor,  upon  approval  of  application 
by  Secretary  of  HEW. 

Authorizes  a  public  or  private  non-profit 
agency  or  organization  to  become  a  prime 
sponsor  If  the  appropriate  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment has  not  submitted  an  application 
or  is  out  of  compliance,  or  If  Secretary  deter- 
mines such  prime  sponsor  Is  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  minority  or  economically 
disadvantaged  children. 

Authorizes  public  or  private  non-profit 
agency  or  organization  to  become  a  prime 
sponsor  for  year-round  programs  for  mi- 
grant children. 

Authorizes  States  as  residual  prime  spon- 
sor for  those  areas  where  no  other  prime 
sponsor  has  been  designated. 

Provides  opportunity  for  State  to  comment 
on  all  applications  for  designation;  notice 
and  hearing  before  Secretary  makes  adverse 
decision  on  designation,  and  Judicial  review 
of  Secretary's  final  action. 

Sec.  516 — Child  development  councils  and 
local  policy  councils 
Requires  that  each  prime  sponsor  which  Is 
a  local  governmental  unit  (or  the  State  as 
residual  prime  sponsor)  establish:  1.)  a 
Child  Development  Council  to  submit  a  Com- 
prehensive ChUd  Development  Plan  and  to 
conduct,  coordinate,  and  monitor  programs 
in  the  prime  sponsorship  areas;  one-half  of 
its  members  to  be  elected  representativea  of 
Local  Policy  Councils,  one-half  selected  by 
the  mayor  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
prime  sponsor  unit,  one-third  of  the  total 
membership  to  be  parents  of  economically 
disadvantaged  chUdren;  chairman  selected 
by  members;  and  2.)  Local  Policy  CouncUs 
elected  by  parents  of  eligible  children  to 
serve  appropriate  subdivisions  within  the 
prime  sponsor  area.  Including  nongeographic 
groupings  of  parents  working  or  training  for 
employment  In  a  common  area;  each  Local 
Policy  Council  to  determine  needs  and  pri- 
orities for  its  own  area  and  to  recommend 
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project  applicants  to  the  ChUd  Development 
Council  for  funding. 

Requires  that  each  prime  sponsor  which  is 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  organization 
funded  directly  by  the  Secretary  establish 
a  Local  Policy  CouncU  elected  by  parents  of 
eligible  children  to  serve  the  apprc^riate 
functions  of  Local  Policy  Council  and  Child 
Development  CouncU  in  the  area  served  by 
such  prime  sponsor. 

Sec.  517 — Comprehensive  child  development 
plans 
Requires  submission  by  CDC  and  Secre- 
tary's approval  of  a  Comprehensive  Child 
Development  Plan  before  a  governmental 
prime  sponsor  may  receive  financial  assist- 
ance. Such  plan  (1)  Identifies  needs  and 
goals  and  describes  purposes  for  which  funds 
wlU  be  used;  (2)  provides  for  needs  of  eligible 
children  with  priority  to  programs  for  chil- 
dren through  age  6;  (3)  gives  priority  to 
economically  disadvantaged  children  by  re- 
serving for  them  funds  equal  to  1972  Head- 
start  and  65%  of  the  remaining  federal  allot- 
ment to  the  prime  sponsor;  (4)  gives  priority 
thereafter  to  children  of  single  parents  and 
working  mothers;  (5)  provides  free  services 
for  economically  disadvantaged  and  fees  on 
a  sliding  scale  for  others;  (6)  provides  for 
coordination  and  cooperative  funding  among 
prime  sponsors  In  metropolitan  areas;  (7) 
provides  in  so  far  as  possible  for  socio-eco- 
nomic mix  in  centers;  (8)  provides  for  special 
needs  of  minority,  bilingual,  migrant  and 
Indian  children  in  the  area;  (9)  provides 
equitably  for  children  from  all  minority 
groups;  (10)  coordinates  programs  so  family 
members  relate  to  each  other  during  the 
day;  (11)  assures  benefits  for  children  in 
nonpublic  preschool  and  school  programs; 
(12)  provides  for  parental  participation  in 
plans  and  programs;  (13)  provides  for  para- 
professional and  volunteers,  including 
parents,  older  Americans,  students,  other 
children,  and  thoee  preparing  for  child  de- 
velopment careers;  (14)  provides  Jobs  in  so 
far  as  possible  for  unemployed  and  low- 
income  residents  of  the  commiinlty;  (15)  as- 
sures dissemination  of  information  on  child 
development  progprams  to  parents  of  eligible 
children;  (16)  eliminates  barrier  of  State 
teacher  certification  standards;  (17)  asauree 
coordination  vrtth  schools  and  with  other 
child  development  programs  in  the  com- 
munity; (18)  assures  payment  of  the  non- 
Federal  share;  (19)  provides  for  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures;  (20) 
provides  for  continuing  evaluation,  analysis 
of  needs  and  reports  to  the  Secretary;  (21) 
gives  emphasis  to  on-going  programs;  (22) 
adequately  provides  for  staff  and  administra- 
tive expenses  of  Local  Policy  Coxinclls. 

Sec.  518 — Project  applications 
Authorizes  funding  by  CDC,  on  recommen- 
dation of  LPC  after  open  hearing,  of  a  quali- 
fied public  or  private  agency  which  submits 
an  appUcation  to  run  a  child  development 
program,  which  provides  oomprehensive  serv- 
ices for  children  served,  assures  adequate 
personnel,  provides  for  pcu'ent  participation, 
and  otherwise  satisfies  appropriate  provision* 
of  the  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Plan. 

Authorizes  funding  by  Secretary  of  a  non- 
government prime  sponsor  designated  tinder 
Section  618  which  submits  a  project  applica- 
tion on  which  the  LPC  has  held  open  hear- 
ings. 

Sec.  519 

Provides  for  promtUgatlon  of  Federal 
Standards  of  Child  Development  Services, 
applicable  to  all  programs  receiving  assist- 
ance tinder  this  Act. 

Sec.  520 

Provides  for  promulgation  of  Uniform 
Minimum  Code  for  Facilities  tor  all  facilities 
which  receive  assistance  tmder  this  Act  or  in 
which  programs  which  receive  assistance 
under  this  Act  are  operated. 
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Sec.  521 — Additional  conditions  for  progfama 
including  construction 

Allows  construction  only  of  faclUtl 
sentlal  to  provide  child  development 
where  use  of  existing  facilities  Is  shov#n 
be   not   practicable.   Limits   constructlaa 
15%    of   a   State's   or   prime   sponsor 
total  apportionment.  Provides  for  20-y 
of  facility  for  child  development  progr 
return  of  proportionate  value  of  facility 
the  Federal  government.  Requires  that 
vailing  wage  rate  be  paid  by  contractors 
subcontractors.  Authorizes  Secretary 
tabllsh  interest  rates  of  construction 
Limits   federal   share  of  cost   to  other 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  to  60 
total  cost  and  requires  that  it  be  in  the 
of  loans;  authorizes  grants  up  to  total 
of  construction  for  private  nonprofit 
nlzations. 

Sec.  522 

Provides  for  maximum  utilization  of  Exist- 
ing Federal,  state,  and  local  public  facilities 
including  school  buildings,  for  child  dev  ilop- 
ment  programs. 

Sec.  523 — Payments 
Provides  80%   Federal  share   (with  allow- 
ance  for  Secretary   to   pay  up   to   100 
necessary  to  provide  services  for 
ly   disadvantaged)    of   costs;    100% 
share  of  migrant  and  Indian  programs, 
vldes  that  non-Federal  share  may  be  In 
or  kind.   Fees  paid  by  parents,  returned 
prime  sponsor  to  create  additional  lots. 

PAKT    B TRAINING,    PLANNING    AND    TECHNICAL 

ASSISTANCE,   AND   EVALtJATION 

Authorizes  training  grants  to  individuals 
worltlng  or  preparing  to  work  In  programs 
assisted  under  this  Act,  and  to  prime 
sors  to  carry  out  preservlce  and  insei'vice 
training  of  professional  and  paraprofess  onal 
personnel,  including  volnuteers. 

Authorizes  Office  of  Child  Development 
(OCD)  to  evaluate  Federal  Involvemei  t 
child  development  and  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  prime  sponsors  and  projec; 
pllcants  including  funds  for  Initial  planning 
and  staffing  of  prime  sponsors  and  Local 
icy  Councils. 

Authorizes  $25,000,000  annual  appropria- 
tion to  carry  out  purposes  of  this  title 

PAST  C rCDERAL   COVEENMENT   CHILD   DEV^OP- 

MENT   PROGRAMS 

Authorizes  federal  grants  for  child  develop- 
ment programs  for  children  of  employees 
the  Federal  Government,  with  a  $5,C 
appropriation. 

PART  D — NATIONAL  CEKTXR  TOR  CHILD  OCV^OP 
ItENT 

Establishes  National  Center  within  lOCD 
to  conduct,  coordinate,  and  dlssemlnatf  re- 
search on  child  development. 

PART    B  ^-GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  561 
Defines  the  terms  used  in  the  Act  ti  in- 
sure accurate  interpretation  of  its  In  :ent. 
Defines  "economically  disadvantaged"  ai  the 
Lower  Living  Standard  Budget  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (curr(  ntly 
$6960  for  an  urban  family  of  four). 

Sec.  562 

Establishes  Office  of  Child  Developiient 
(OCD)  to  be  principal  agency  in  HEV  to 
administer  this  Act. 

Sec.  563 

I»rovldes  that  economically  dlsadvantkged 
children  and  families  eligible  for  prog-ams 
under  this  Act  would  be  eligible  for  sup- 
plemental food  programs  including  Se<itlon 
32  of  P.  L.  74320,  and  full  authority  under 
Section  32  and  that  other  federally  ass  sted 
commodity  distribution  programs  woull  be 
utilized  to  provide  economically  d  sad- 
vantaged  persona  participating  in  prog'arns 
under  this  Act  with  well  balanced  niitri 
tlonally  adequate  diets. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sec.  564 
Provides   for   advance   appropriations   and 
advance  funding  of  programs. 
Sec.  565 
Establishes     procedure     for     withholding 
grants  to  prime  sponsors  for  noncompliance 
with  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  with  a  Com- 
prehensive   Child    Development    Plan    or    a 
project  application  submitted  by  the  prime 
sponsor. 

Sec.  566 

Assures  public  information,  without 
charge. 

Sec.  567 
Prohibits  federal  control. 
Sec.  568 
Repeals,     consolidates,     and     coordinates 
existing  child  development  programs,  effec- 
tive July  1,  1973. 

8.  1512 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
child  development  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  Child 
Development  Act  of  1971". 

AMENDMENT 

Sec.  3.  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"TITLE  V— COMPREHENSIVE  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

"STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  millions  of  American  children  are 
suffering  unnecessary  harm  from  the  lack  of 
adequate  child  development  services,  par- 
ticularly during  early  childhood  years; 

"(2)  comprehensive  child  development 
programs,  including  a  fvUl  range  of  health, 
education  and  social  services,  are  essential  to 
the  achievement  of  the  full  potential  of 
America's  children  and  should  be  available  as 
a  matter  of  right  to  all  children,  regardless 
of  economic,  social  and  family  background; 

"(3)  children  with  special  needs  must  re- 
ceive full  and  special  consideration  In  plan- 
ning any  child  development  programs  and, 
pending  the  availability  of  such  programs  for 
all  children,  priority  must  be  given  to  pre- 
school children  with  the  greatest  economic 
and  social  need; 

"(4)  while  no  mother  may  be  forced  to 
work  outside  the  home  as  a  condition  for 
using  child  development  programs,  such  pro- 
grams are  essential  to  allow  many  parents  to 
undertake  or  continue  full-  or  part-time  em- 
ployment, training,  or  education;  and 

"(5)  it  is  essential  that  the  planning  and 
operation  or'  such  programs  be  undertaken  as 
a  partnership  of  parents,  community,  and 
local  government. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide every  child  with  a  fair  and  full  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  his  full  potential  by  estab- 
lishing and  expanding  comprehensive  child 
development  programs  and  services  designed 
to  assure  the  sound  and  coordinated  develop- 
ment of  these  programs,  to  recognize  and 
build  upon  the  experience  and  success  gained 
through  the  Headstart  program  and  similar 
efforts,  to  furnish  child  development  services 
for  those  children  who  need  them  most,  with 
special  emphasis  on  preschool  programs  for 
economically  disadvantaged  children,  and  for 
children  of  working  mothers  and  single  par- 
ent families,  to  provide  that  decisions  on 
the  nature  and  funding  of  such  programs  be 
made  at  the  community  level  with  the  full 
Involvement  of  parents  and  other  Individuals 
and  organizations  in  the  community  Inter- 
ested in  child  development,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  legislative  framework  for  the  future 
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expansion  of  such  programs  to  universally 
available  child  development  servtcea. 
"Part  A — Comprxhznsivk  Child 
Development  Programs 

"program    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  511.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
child  development  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  512.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  the  sum  of 
$4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974;  and  the  sum  of  $7,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

"ALLOTMENTS    AMONG    PRIME    SPONSORS 

"Sec.  513.  (a)  From  the  amoimts  appro- 
prlated  for  carrying  out  this  part  the  Secre- 
tary shall  first  reserve  the  following: 

"(1)  not  less  than  that  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  this 
part  as  is  equivalent  to  that  proportion  which 
the  total  number  of  children  of  migrant  agri- 
cultural workers  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  economically  disadvantaged  children  in 
the  United  States,  which  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant 
to  section  515(a)  (5)  (C); 

"(2)  not  less  than  that  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  this 
part  as  Is  equivalent  to  that  proportion  which 
the  total  number  of  children  on  Indian  res- 
ervations bears  to  the  total  number  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children  in  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  apportioned 
among  federally  recognized  Indian  reserva- 
tions for  programs  serving  such  reservations 
so  that  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  such 
reservation  bears  the  same  relationship  to 
the  total  amounts  reserved  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  that  the  number  of  children  resid- 
ing In  such  reservation  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  children  residing  In  all  such 
reservations; 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  available  under  Sec.  502,  which 
shall  be  made  available  under  section  SIS 
(a) (5)  (D);  and 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
Carrying  out  this  part  among  the  States  In 
the  following  manner — 

"(1)  50  per  centum  of  such  remainder  so 
that  the  amouni  allotted  to  each  State  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  50  per  centum  as  the 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren In  the  State,  excluding  those  children 
in  the  State  who  are  counted  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  bears  to  the  number  of  economically 
disadvantaged  children  in  all  the  States,  ex- 
cluding those  children  In  all  the  States  who 
are  counted  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  25  per  centum  of  such  remainder  so 
that  the  amount  to  each  State  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  25  per  centum  as  the 
number  of  children  who  have  not  attained 
8  years  of  age  through  age  5  in  the  State, 
excluding  those  children  in  the  State  who 
are  counted  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  bears  to 
the  number  of  children  who  have  not  at- 
tained 6  years  of  age  In  all  the  States,  ex- 
cluding those  children  In  all  the  States  who 
are  counted  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 

"(3)  25  per  centum  of  such  remainder  so 
that  the  amount  allotted  to  each  State 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  25  per  centum 
as  the  number  of  children  of  working 
mothers  and  single  parents  in  the  State,  ex- 
cluding those  children  in  the  State  who  are 
counted  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  bears  to  the 
total  numl)«r  of  children  of  working  mothers 
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.nd  Single  parents  in  aU  the  States,  exclud- 
^f  those  chUdren  In  aU  the  States  who  are 
oun^  under  paragraphs    (1)    and    (2)    of 
mbMiction  (a)   of  this  section. 

.■?^  we  Secretary  shall  apportion  the 
amount  allotted  to  each  State  among  the 
Sies  within  such  State  In  the  follow- 

^^■m  so  per  centum  thereof  so  that  the 
amount  apportlmed  to  each  locality  bears 
tte  same  ratio  to  such  50  per  centum  as  the 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren in  the  area  of  the  locality  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  such  children  In  the  State; 
"(2)  25  per  centum  thereof  so  that  the 
Amount  apportioned  to  each  locality  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  25  per  centum  as  the 
number  of  chUdren  who  have  not  attained 
8  vears  of  age  in  the  area  of  the  locality  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  such  children  In  the 

"(3)  25  per  centum  thereof  so  that  the 
Bmount  apportioned  to  each  locality  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  25  per  centum 
as  the  number  of  children  of  working  moth- 
ers and  single  parents  In  the  area  served 
by  the  locality  bears  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers  and  single  parents 
m  the  State; 

"(d)  The  number  of  children  who  have 
not  attained  6  years  of  age,  the  number  of 
economically  disadvantaged  chUdren,  and 
the  number  of  children  of  working  mothers 
and  single  parents  In  the  area  of  a  locality 
m  a  State,  and  In  all  the  States,  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  date  avail- 
able to  him. 

"(e)  The  portion  of  any  allotment  or 
apportionment  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c) 
for  a  fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  be  required,  for  the  period 
such  allotment  Is  available,  for  carrying  out 
programs  under  this  part,  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  or  reapportionment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
period  as  the  Secretary  shall  fix,  to  other 
States  m  the  case  of  allotments  under  sub- 
section (b),  or  to  other  localities  In  the 
case  of  apportionments  under  subsection  (c) , 
m  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  subsection  (b),  or  ap- 
portionments to  such  localities  under  sub- 
section (c),  for  such  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  States, 
or  localities,  being  reduced  to  the  extent 
it  exceeds  the  needs  of  such  State,  or  lo- 
cality, for  carrying  out  activities  approved 
under  this  part,  and  the  total  of  such  re- 
duction shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among 
tiie  States,  or  reapportioned  among  localities, 
whose  proportionate  amounts  are  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
or  reapportioned  to  a  locality  under  this 
sutisectlon  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  Its  allotment  under  subsection  (b) 
or  apportionment  under  subsection  (c)  for 
such  year. 

"USES    or   FEDERAL   FUNDS 

"Sec.  514.  Funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 512  may  be  used  (In  accordance  with 
spproved  applications)  for  the  following 
services  and  activities — 

"(1)  planning  and  developing  child  de- 
velopment programs.  Including  the  operation 
of  pilot  programs  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
new  concepts,  programs,  and  delivery  sys- 
tems: 

"(2)  establishing,  maintaining,  and  oper- 
ating child  development  programs,  which 
may  Include — 

"(A)  comprehensive  physical  and  mental 
health,  social,  and  cognitive  development 
services  necessary  for  children  participating 
in  the  program  to  profit  fully  from  their 
educational  opportunities  and  to  attain  their 
niaximum  potential; 

"(B)  food  and  nutritional  services  (includ- 
ing family  consultation) ; 

"(C)  rental,  remodeling,  renovation,  al- 
teration, construction,  or  acquisition  of  fa- 
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cllltles.  Including  mobile  facilities,  and  the 
acquisition  of  necessary  equipment  and  sup- 
plies: 

"(D)  programs  designed  (i)  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  minority  group,  Indian  and 
migrant  children  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  needs  of  children  from  bilingual  fam- 
ilies for  the  development  of  skills  In  English 
and  the  other  language  spoken  in  the  home 
and  (11)  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  children 
to  understand  the  history  and  cultural  back- 
grounds of  minority  groups  which  belong  to 
their  communities  and  the  role  of  members 
of  such  minority  groups  In  the  history  and 
cultural  development  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  region  In  which  they  reside; 

"(E)  a  program  of  dally  activities  designed 
to  develop  fully  each  child's  potential; 

"(P)  other  specially  designed  health,  social 
and  educational  programs  (including  after 
school,  summer,  weekend,  vacation,  and  over- 
night programs) ; 

"(G)  medical,  psychological,  educational, 
and  other  appropriate  diagnosis  and  identifi- 
cation of  visual,  hearing,  speech,  nutritional 
and  other  physical,  mental,  and  emotional 
barriers  to  full  participation  in  child  devel- 
oipment  programs; 

"(H)  prenatal  services  to  expectant  moth- 
ers designed  to  help  reduce  malnutrition,  in- 
fant and  maternal  mortality  and  the  Inci- 
dence of  mental  retardation  and  other  han- 
dicapping conditions; 

"(I)  lncori>oratlon  within  child  develop- 
ment programs  of  special  activities  designed 
to  Identify  and  ameliorate  Identified  handi- 
caps, and  special  learning  disabilities,  and, 
where  necessary  or  desirable  because  of  the 
severity  of  such  handicaps,  establishing, 
maintaining,  and  operating  separate  child 
development  programs  designed  primarily 
to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  children; 
"(J>  preservlce  and  inservlce  education 
and  other  training  for  professional  and  para- 
professlonal  personnel; 

"(K)  dissemination  of  Information  In  the 
functional  language  of  those  to  be  served  to 
assure  that  parents  are  well  Informed  of 
Ichild  development  programs  available  to 
them  and  may  become  directly  Involved  in 
such  programs; 

"(L)  services.  Including  In-home  services, 
and  training  In  the  fundamentals  of  child 
development,  for  parents,  older  family  mem- 
bers functioning  in  the  capacity  of  parents, 
youth  and  prospective  parents; 

"(M)  use  of  child  advocates  to  assist  chil- 
dren and  parents  In  securing  full  access  to 
other  services,  programs  or  activities  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  children;  and 

"(N)  such  other  services  and  activities  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

"(3)  personnel  and  administrative  ex- 
penses of  Local  Policy  Councils  and  Child 
Development  Councils  established  and  oper- 
ated in  accordance  with  this  part. 

"PRIME    SPONSORS 

"Sec.  515.  (a)  The  following  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  be  prime  sponsors  of  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section — 

"(1)   any  State; 

"(2)    any  locality — 

"(A)   which  is  a  city;  or 

"(B)  which  is  a  county  or  other  unit  of 
general  local  government  and  which  the 
Secretary  determines  has  general  powers  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  of  a  city; 

"(3)    any  combination  of  localities; 

"(4)  a  federally  recognized  Indian  res- 
ervation; or 

"(5)  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  community  action  agencies,  single- 
purpose  Headstart  agencies,  community  cor- 
porations, parent  cooperatives,  organizations 
of  migrant  workers,  labor  unions,  organiza- 
tions of  Indians,  employers  of  working  moth- 
ers, and  public  and  private  educational  agen- 
cies and  institutions,  serving  or  applying  to 
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serve  children  in  a  neighborhood  or  other 
area  possessing  a  commonality  of  Interest 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  locality  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  In  the  event 
that— 

"(A)  such  locality  either  has  not  submit- 
ted an  application  pursuant  to  this  section 
within  120  days  of  the  date  of  Implementa- 
tion of  this  title  by  the  promulgation  of  regu- 
lations by  the  Secretary,  or  has  not  submit- 
ted a  plan  pursuant  to  section  517  within 
240  days  of  such  date  during  the  first  fiscal 
year  after  such  date  or  earlier  than  90  days 
before  the  start  of  each  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
or,  although  serving  as  a  prime  sponsor.  Is 
found.  In  accordance  with  the  procedures 
contained  in  subsection  (f)  of  this  section, 
not  to  be  .satisfactorily  implementing  a  child 
development  plan  which  adequately  meets 
the  purpose  of  this  part;  or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determines  such  snon- 
sorslilp  neces-sary  to  meet  the  needs  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  or  preschool  chil- 
dren residing  in  the  area  served  by  a  prime 
sponsor  designated  piirsuant  to  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsection;  or 

"(C)  such  sponsorship  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment programs  on  a  year-round  basis  to  chil- 
dren of  migrant  workers  and  their  families; 
or 

"(D)  with,  respect  to  funds  reserved  pur- 
suant to  section  513(a)(3),  the  Secretary 
determines  that  spoAsorshlp  by  such  agency 
or  organization  will  result  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  model  project  resjjonslve  to  the 
needs  of  economically  disadvantaged,  minor- 
ity group,  or  bilingual  preschool  children. 

"(b)  Any  State,  locality  or  Indian  reserva- 
tion that  is  eligible  to  be  a  prme  sponsor 
under  subsection  (a)  and  which  desires  to 
be  so  designated  In  order  to  enter  Into  ar- 
rangements with  the  Secretary  under  this 
part  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  appli- 
cation for  designation  as  prime  sponsor 
which.  In  addition  to  describing  the  area  to 
be  served,  shall  provde  for — 

"(1)  the  establishment  of  a  Child  Devel- 
opment Council  which  shall  be  responsible 
for  submission  of  a  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment plan,  pursuant  to  section  107,  and 
for  planning,  conducting,  coordinating,  and 
monitoring  child  development  programs  in 
the  prime  sponsorship  area  organized  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  616(a); 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  Local  Policy 
Councils  organized  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 616  (b); 

"(3)  the  delegation  by  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Council  to  an  appropriate  agency  (ex- 
isting or  newly  created)  of  the  State,  locality, 
or  Indian  reservation  of  the  administrative 
responsibility  for  developing  a  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Plan  pursuant  to  section 
517,  for  evaluating  applications  for  such  as- 
sistance submitted  to  It  by  other  agencies  or 
organizations,  for  delivering  services,  activ- 
Ites,  and  programs  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance Is  provided  under  this  part,  and  for  con- 
tinuously evaluating  and  overseeing  the 
implementrtlon  of  programs  assisted  under 
this  part,  provided  that  such  delegate  agency 
will  cooperate  with  the  appropriate  Local 
Policy  Councils,  and  will  be  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  Its  actions  to  the  Child  Devel- 
opment Council. 

"  (c)  Any  public  or  private  nonoroflt  agency 
or  organization  that  desires  to  be  designated 
a  prime  sponsor  pursuant  to  paragraph  (5) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  order  to 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  application  for  designation  as  prime 
sponsor  which.  In  addition  to  describing  the 
area  to  be  served,  shall — 

"(1)  demonstrate  that  such  agency  or  or- 
ganization qualifies  as  eligible  prime  sponsor 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  at  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section; 

"(2)  evidence  the  capability  of  such 
agency  or  organization  for  effectively  plan- 
ning, conducting,  coordinating,  and  monl- 
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torlng  child  development  programs  In  the 
area  to  be  served:  and 

"(3)    provide  for  the  establishment  bf  a 
Child  Development  Council  and  Local  Policy 
Councils  organized  In  accordance  with 
tlon  616(a)(2)  (B). 

"(d)  (1)  In  the  event  that  a  State  has  Sub- 
mitted an  application  for  deslgnaUoc 
prime  sponsor  to  serve  or  Is  acting  as  a  pi  Ime 
sponsor  serving  a  geographical  area  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  locality  or  an  Infllan 
reservation  which  Is  eligible  under  p^a- 
graphs  (3).  (3),  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  which  has  submitted!  an 
appllcatloin  for  designation  as  prime  spo|isor 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b),  the  Secretary  shall  tentatively  appiove 
the  latter  appllcatloa,  subject  to  review  of 
the  Comprehensive  Child  Development  FDan. 
"(2)  When  a  locality  has  submitted!  an 
application  for  designation  as  prime  spotisor 
or  Is  acting  as  prime  sponsor  serving  a  geo- 
graphic area  within  the  Jurisdiction]  of 
another  such  locality  which  is  eligible  uader 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  land 
which  has  submitted  an  application  for  fles- 
Ignatlon  as  prime  sponsor  that  meets  I  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b).  the  Secre- 
tary, in  accordance  with  such  regulation^  as 
he  shall  prescribe,  shall  approve  for  that  geo- 
graphical area  the  application  of  the  loc^lty 
which  he  determines  will  most  effectively 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  [ 

"(3)  When  a  locality  has  submitted  an 
application  for  designation  as  prime  sponsor 
to  serve  or  Is  acting  as  a  prime  spmnsor  sav- 
ing a  geographical  area  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  an  Indian  reservation  that  has  ^^b- 
mlttad  an  application  for  designation;  as 
prime  sp>onsor  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  shall  tenta- 
tively approve  the  latter  application,  sub- 
ject to  review  of  the  appropriate  Oomfre- 
henslve  Child  Development  Plan. 

"(e)  The  Governor  or  appropriate  State 
agency  shall  be  given  a  reasonable  opjior- 
tunlty  to  review  applications  for  designation 
filed  by  other  than  the  State,  offer  recom- 
mendations to  the  applicant,  and  subtnlt 
comments  to  the  Secretary.  ' 

"(f)  Except  as  provided  In  subsecUon  (|d), 
on  application  submitted  under  this  sectton 
may  be  disapproved  or  a  prior  designatton 
of  a  prime  sponsoor  may  be  withdrawn  only 
If  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions which  he  shall  prescribe,  has  dro- 
Tlded— 

"(1)  written  notice  of  intention  to  disap- 
prove such  application  including  a  statemsnt 
of  the  reasons  therefor: 

"(2)  a  reasonable  time  In  which  to  stib- 
mlt  corrective  amendments  to  such  applljca- 
tlon  or  undertake  other  necessary  corrective 
action,  and  | 

"(3)  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
may  be  taken  as  of  right.  I 

"(g)(1)  If  any  party  is  dissatisfied  wllth 
the  Secretary's  final  action  under  subsection 
(f)  with  respect  to  the  disapproval  of  |  its 
application  submitted  under  this  section]  or 
the  withdrawal  of  its  designation,  such  pity 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  8*ch 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court]  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  party  is 
located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings! on 
which  he  baaed  his  action,  as  provided  |  in 
section  2112  of  tlUe  28,  United  States  Cod#. 

"(2)  The  Court  shaU  have  Jurisdiction]  to 
afllrm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  as  to  ^t 
aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment]  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  unon 
certiorari  or  certification  sis  provided  in  sic- 
tlon  1254  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  j 
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CHnj>    DEVELOPMENT    COX7NCIL8    AND   LOCAL 
POUCT    COWNCILS 

"Sec.  516.  (a)  (1)  Each  prime  sponsor  des- 
ignated under  section  105(b)  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  Child  Development  Council, 
which  shall  be  responsible  for  the  submission 
to  the  Secretary  of  a  comprehensive  chUd  de- 
velopment plan  pursuant  to  section  107,  and 
for  planning,  conducting,  coordinating,  and 
monitoring  child  development  programs  In 
the  prime  sponsorship  area. 

"(2)  Each  Child  Development  Council  shall 
be  selected  In  the  following  manner:  At 
least  half  of  the  members  of  such  Council 
shall  be  elected  representatives  of  Local 
Policy  Councils,  and  each  Local  Policy  Coun- 
cil located  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
prime  sponsor  shall  elect  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative to  the  Child  Development  Council. 
The  remaimng  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  chief  executive  officer  or 
officers  of  the  prime  sponsor  and  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  government  of 
the  prime  sponsor,  the  public  and  private 
economic  opportunity,  health,  education, 
welfare,  employment,  training  and  child 
service  agencies  in  the  prime  sponsorship 
area;  minority  groups  and  organizations; 
public  and  private  child  development  organi- 
zations; employers  of  working  mothers;  and 
labor  unions.  At  least  one-third  of  the  total 
members  of  the  ChUd  Development  Coxmcil 
shall  be  parents  who  are  economically  dis- 
advantaged, and  at  least  one  appointed 
member  shall  be  a  child  development  spe- 
cialist. Each  council  shall  select  Its  own 
chairman,  and  establish  procedures  for  its 
operation. 

"(b)(1)  A  Local  Policy  Council  shall  be 
established  for  each  neighborhood,  or  sub- 
area  possessing  a  commonality  of  interest, 
within  the  area  served  by  a  prime  sponsor 
designated  under  section  105(b).  Where  the 
prime  sponsor  finds  it  appropriate,  pursusjit 
to  criteria  established  by  regulation  by  the 
Secretary,  to  provide  child  development  serv- 
ices for  a  grouping  of  children  eligible  to 
participate  under  this  part,  whose  parents 
work  or  participate  In  training  in  a  common 
area,  or  otherwise  possess  a  particular  com- 
mon Interest  In  the  establishment  of  one 
or  more  projects  under  this  part  In  an  area 
other  than  the  area  of  their  residence,  a  local 
policy  council  shall  be  established  for  such 
grouping.  Each  local  policy  council  shall  be 
responsible  for  determining  the  child  de- 
velopment needs  and  priorities  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, community,  or  other  grouping 
which  it  serves,  encouraging  project  applica- 
tions pursuant  to  section  518,  and  recom- 
mending such  applications  for  fiindlng  by 
the  Child  Development  Council. 

"(2)  Bach  Local  Policy  CouncU  shall  be 
composed  of  parents  of  children  eligible  un- 
der this  part,  or  their  representatives,  who 
reside  In  the  neighborhood  or  sub-area,  or  In 
the  case  of  a  grouping  not  based  on  resi- 
dence, who  are  members  of  the  grouping, 
and  who  are  chosen  by  such  parents  in  ac- 
cordance with  democratic  election  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Secretary. 

COMPHEHENSrVE      CHIU)      DEVELOPMENT      FLANS 

"Sec.  617.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  part  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  prime  sponsor  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  section  615(b)  only 
pursuant  to  a  Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment Plan  which  Is  submitted  by  such  prime 
sponsor  and  approved  by  the  Secretsjy  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
Any  such  plan  shall  set  forth  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  providing  child  develop- 
ment services  in  the  prime  sponsorship  area 
which — 

"(1)  identifies  child  development  needs 
and  goals  within  the  area  and  describes  the 
purposes  for  which  the  financial  assistance 
will  be  used: 

"(2)   meets  the  needs  of  children  In  the 
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prime  sponsorship  area,  within  the  Umlts  of 
available  funds.  Including  infant  care  k^ 
before  and  after  school  programs  for  chll 
dren  In  school  with  priority  to  children  wh^ 
have  not  attained  6  years  of  age; 

"(3)  gives  priority  to  providing  child  ds- 
yelopment  programs  and  services  to  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  children  by  reservlm, 
for  such  children  from  such  funds  as  m« 
received  under  section  513  In  any  fiscal  veap 
an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  received  by  pubUc  or  prlva^  a^n- 
cles  or  organizations  within  the  prime  ^n- 
sorship  area  for  programs  during  fiscal  year 
1972  under  section  222(a)(1)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  and  by  re- 
serving no  less  than  66  per  centum  of  the 
remainder  of  Its  apportionment  under  sec- 
tion 613  for  child  development  programs 
and  services  for  economicaUy  dlsadvantaeed 
children;  — b~ 

"(4)  gives  priority  thereafter  to  provid- 
ing child  development  programs  and  services 
to  chUdren  of  single  parenU  and  worklna 
mothers;  ^^ 

"(5)  provides  that  (A)  no  charge  for  serv- 
ices provided  vmder  a  chUd  development  pro- 
gram assisted  under  the  plan  wUl  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  child  who  is  economically 
disadvantaged,  except  to  the  extent  that  pay- 
ment will  be  made  by  a  third  party  (Includ- 
ing a  Government  agency)  which  is  author- 
ized or  required  to  pay  for  such  services;  and 
(B)  such  charges  wUl  be  made  with  respect 
to  a  child  who  is  not  economically  disad- 
vantaged In  accordance  with  an  appropriate 
fee  schedule  which  shall  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  by  regulation  and  which  la 
based  upon  the  ability  of  the  family  to  pay 
for  such  services,  including  the  extent  to 
which  any  third  party  (Including  a  Govern- 
ment agency)  is  authorized  or  required  to 
make  payment  for  such  services; 

"  (6)  provides,  in  the  case  of  a  prime  spon- 
sor located  within  or  adjacent  to  a  metro- 
polltan  area,  for  coordination  with  other 
prime  sponsors  located  within  such  metro- 
politan area,  and  arrangements  for  coopera- 
tive funding  where  appropriate,  and  partic- 
ularly for  such  coordination  where  appropri- 
ate to  meet  the  needs  for  child  development 
services  of  children  of  parents  working  or 
participating  in  traming  or  otherwise  occu- 
pied during  the  day  within  a  prime  sponsor- 
ship area  other  than  that  In  which  they  re- 
side; 

"(7)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
the  enrollment  of  children  in  each  program 
within  the  prime  sponsorship  area  will  In- 
clude children  from  a  range  of  socioeconomic 
backgroimds; 

"(8)  provides  comprehensive  services  (A) 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  minority  group 
and  migrant  children,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  needs  of  children  from  bilin- 
gual families  for  development  of  skills  in 
English  and  In  the  other  language  spoken  In 
the  home,  and  (B)  to  meet  the  need  of  all 
children  to  understand  the  history  and  cul- 
tural background  of  minority  groups  which 
belong  to  the  communities  and  the  role  of 
members  of  such  minority  groups  in  the  his- 
tory and  cultural  development  of  the  nation 
and  the  region  In  which  they  reside: 

"(9)  provides  equlUbly  for  the  child  de- 
velopment needs  for  children  from  each 
minority  group  residing  within  the  area 
served: 

"(10)  provides  that  children  In  the  area 
served  will  in  no  case  be  excluded  from  the 
programs  operated  pursuant  to  this  part 
because  of  their  participation  In  nonpublic 
preschool  or  school  programs  or  because  of 
the  Intention  of  their  parents  to  enroll  them 
in  nonpublic  schools  when  they  attain  school 
age: 

"(11)  provides.  Insofar  as  possible,  for  co- 
ordination of  child  development  programs  so 
as  to  keep  family  units  Intact  or  In  close 
proximity  durtng  the  day; 
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../121  provides  for  direct  parent  partlc- 
.— Hon  in  the  preparation  of  project  appllca- 
K  pSsuan?  to  section  518  and  in  the 
«,^uct,  overall  direction  and  evaluation  of 

P^Uf^f^orovldes  that,  to  the  extent  appro- 
-H.V*  DroKrams  wUl  Include  participation 
hvMld  paraprofessional  aides  and  by  volun- 
Sl„  es?eclauy  parents  and  older  children 
Si  including  senior  cltlzens^tudents,  and 
Mrsons  preparing  for  employment  In  chUd 
development  programs; 

"(14)  provides  that.  Insofar  as  possible, 
unemployed  or  low  income  persons  residing 
m  communities  served  by  such  projects  will 
^ve  jobs  providing  career  ladder  oppor- 
Kties  including  in  home  and  part-time 
^  and  opportunities  for  training  in  pro- 
^^U.  b'l  assisted  under  part  B   of  this 

**  "tis)  provides  for  the  regular  and  frequent 
dissemination  of  Information  In  the  func- 
tional language  of  those  to  be  served,  to 
ii^e  that  parents  and  Interested  persons 
tothe  community  are  fully  Informed  of  the 
Ktlvltles  of  the  Child  Development  CouncU 
and  its  delegate  agency; 

"(16)  provides  that  no  person  will  be 
denied  employment  in  any  program  solely  on 
the  ground  that  he  falls  to  meet  State  teach- 
er certification  standards; 

"(17)  assures  that  procedures  and  mech- 
anisms for  coordination  have  been  developed 
by  preschool  program  administrators  and 
administrators  of  local  educational  agencies 
and  nonpublic  schools,  at  a  local  level,  to 
provide  continuity  between  programs  for 
oreschool  and  elementary  school  children, 
and  to  coordinate  programs  conducted  under 
thU  title  and  programs  conducted  pujreuant 
to  section  222(a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  and  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965: 

"(18)  assures  coordination  of  chUd  devel- 
opment programs  for  which  financial  assist- 
lice  U  provided  under  the  authority  of 
other  laws; 

"(19)  establishes  arrangements  in  the  area 
served  for  the  coordination  of  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  or  with  the 
support  of  business,  industry,  labor,  em- 
ployee and  labor-management  organlBations 
and  other  community  groups; 

"(20)  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
Vht  Secretary  that  the  non-Federal  share 
requirements  will  be  met; 

"(21)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  prime  sponsor; 

"(22)  sets  forth  plans  for  regularly  con- 
ducting surveys  and  analyses  of  needs  for 
cihlld  development  programs  In  the  prime 
sponsorship  area  and  for  submitting  to  the 
Secretary  a  comprehensive  annual  report  and 
evaluation  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
by  regulation. 

"(23)  provides  that  emphasis  will  bo  given 
to  continued  funding  of  on-going  projects, 
and  that  applications  submitted  by  projects 
which  received  assistance  during  the  previ- 
ous year  under  section  221  (a)(1)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  shall  be 
denied  continued  assistance  only  upon  deter- 
mination by  the  Child  Development  Council, 
baaed  upon  the  reconamendatlon  of  the  Lo- 
cal Policy  Council,  after  opportunity  for 
hearing  before  such  Child  Development 
Council,  that  the  applicant  no  longer  pro- 
vides effective  services: 

"(24)  provides  for  mid-year  termination  by 
the  Child  Development  Council  of  assist- 
ance to  programs  which  no  longer  provide 
effective  services,  or  which  fall  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  project  application  or 
of  this  part,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  appropriate  Local  Policy  Council,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing  before  such  Local 
Policy  Ooundl;  and 
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"(25)  makes  adequate  f)ro vision  for  staff 
and  administrative  expenses  of  the  Local 
Policy  Councils. 

"(c)  No  Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment Plan  or  modification  or  amendment 
thereof  submitted  by  a  prime  sponsor  under 
this  section  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary unlees  he  determines  that — 

"(1)  each  community  action  agency  or 
single-purpose  Headstart  agency  in  the  area 
to  be  served,  previously  responsible  for  the 
GKlmlnlstratlon  of  programs  under  this  part 
or  under  section  222  (a)  (1)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  comnaents  to  the  prime 
sponsor  and  to  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  any  educational  agency  or  institu- 
tion in  the  area  to  be  served  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  programs  under  sec- 
tion 222  (a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
submit  comments  to  the  prime  sponsor  and 
to  the  Secretary; 

"(3)  the  Governor  or  appropriate  State 
agency  has,  in  the  case  of  a  prime  sponsor 
that  is  a  locality  or  an  Indian  reservation, 
had  an  opportunity  to  submit  comments  to 
the  prime  sponsor  and  to  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  A  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Plan  submitted  under  this  section  may  be 
disapproved  or  a  prior  t4>proval  withdrawn 
only  if  the  Secretary  provides  written  notice 
of  Intention  to  disapprove  such  plan,  includ- 
ing a  statement  of  the  reasons,  a  reasonable 
time  to  submit  corrective  amendments,  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  upon 
which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  may 
be  taken  as  of  right. 

PBOJECT   APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  518.  (a)  Upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  appropriate  Local  Policy  Council,  a 
prime  sponsor  designated  under  section  515 
(b)  may  provide  financial  assistance,  by 
grant,  loan,  or  contract,  pursuant  to  a  Com- 
prehensive Child  Development  Plan,  to  any 
qualified  public  or  private  agency  or  organi- 
zation, including  but  not  limited  to  a  par- 
ent cooperative,  community  action  agency, 
slngle-purpoee  Headstart  agency,  community 
development  corporation,  organization  of  mi- 
grant workers.  Indian  organization,  private 
organization  interested  in  child  development, 
labor  union,  or  employee  and  labor-manage- 
ment organization,  which  submits  an  applica- 
tion meeting  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b) . 

"(b)  A  project  application  submitted  for 
approval  under  this  section  shall — 

"(1)  provide  such  comprehensive  health, 
nutritional,  education,  social  and  other  serv- 
ices as  are  necessary  for  the  full  cognitive, 
emotional  and  physical  develc^ment  of  each 
participating  child; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  utilization  of  per- 
sonnel. Including  paraprofesslonal  and  vol- 
unteer personnel  adequate  to  meet  the 
specialized  needs  of  each  participating 
child; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  regular  and  frequent 
dissemination  of  Information  In  the  func- 
tional language  of  those  to  be  eerved,  to 
assure  that  parents  and  Interested  persons 
are  fully  Informed  of  project  activities;  and 
"(4)  otherwise  further  the  objectives  and 
satisfy  the  appropriate  provisions  of  the 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Plan  In 
force  pursuant  to  section  617. 

"(c)  The  appropriate  Local  Policy  Coun- 
cil shall  conduct  public  hearings  on  applica- 
tions submitted  to  the  prime  sponsor  under 
this  section  prior  to  making  Its  recom- 
mendation for  funding. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  may  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance,  by  grant,  loan,  or  con- 
tract, to  a  prime  sponsor  designated  \mder 
section  515(a)(6).  which  submits  a  project 
application  meeting  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b); 

"(2)  Such  financial  assistance  may  be 
provided  from  the  funds  allotted  \mder  sec- 
tion 613  to  the  prime  sponsorship  area  In 
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which  the  section  516(a)(6)  prime  sponsor 
win  be  conducting  programs,  and  in  the  case 
of  prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant  to 
secUon  616(a)(6)(C),  such  flnanolal  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  from  the  funds  re- 
served  pursuant  to  section   613(a)(1); 

"(3)  The  Local  Policy  Council  of  such 
prime  sponsor  shall  conduct  public  hear- 
ings on  such  project  application  prior  to  Its 
submission  to  the  prime  sponsor  and  shall 
submit  the  record  of  such  hearings  to  the 
prime  sponsor  with  the  project  application. 

"rEDKHAL    STANDARDS    FOR    CKIU)    DEVZLOPMZNT 
BEE  VICES 

"Skc.  619.  (a)  Within  six  months  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  consultation  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  with  the  approval  of  a  committee 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  ( b ) ,  pro- 
mulgate a  common  set  of  program  standards 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  all  programs  pro- 
viding child  development  services  with  Fed- 
eral assistance,  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Standards  for  Child  Development  Services. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  viflthln  sixty  days 
after  enactment  of  this  title,  appoint  a  spe- 
cial committee  on  Federal  Standards  for 
Child  Development  Services,  which  shall  In- 
clude parents  of  children  enrolled  In  child 
development  programs,  public  and  private 
agencies  or  specialists,  and  national  agen- 
cies or  organizations  Interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  children.  Not  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  membership  of  the  committee 
shall  consist  of  parents  of  children  enrolled 
In  programs  conducted  under  this  part,  sec- 
tion 222(a)  (1)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  ie«4,  and  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  Siich  Committee  shall  participate  In 
the  development  of  Federal  Standards  for 
Child  Development  Services. 

"DEVELOPMENT    OF    TTNTFORM    CODE    FOR    FACIL- 
ITLES 

"Sec  620.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  enactment  of  this  title,  ap- 
point a  special  committee  to  develop  a  uni- 
form minimum  code  for  facilities,  to  be  used 
In  licensing  child  development  facilities.  Such 
standards  shall  deal  principally  with  those 
matters  essential  to  the  health,  safety,  and 
physical  comfort  of  the  children  and  the  re- 
lationship of  such  matters  to  the  Federal 
standards  for  Child  Development  Services 
under  section  619. 

"(b)  The  special  committee  appointed 
under  this  section  shall  Include  parents  of 
children  enrolled  in  child  development  pro- 
grams and  representatives  of  State  and  local 
licensing  agencies,  public  health  officials,  fire 
prevention  officials,  the  construction  industry 
and  unions,  public  and  private  agencies  or 
organizations  administering  child  develop- 
ment programs,  and  national  agencies  or 
organizations  interested  In  the  development 
of  children.  Not  lees  than  one-half  of  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  consist 
of  parents  of  children  enrolled  In  programs 
conducted  under  this  part,  section  22  (a)  (1) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
and  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(c)  Within  six  months  of  Its  appoint- 
ment, the  special  committee  shall  complete 
a  proposed  uniform  code  and  shall  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  proposed  code  prior  to 
submitting  its  final  recommendation  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  must  approve  the  code 
as  a  whole  or  secure  the  concurrence  of  the 
special  committee  to  changes  therein,  and. 
upon  approval,  such  standards  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  faculties  receiving  Federal 
financial  assutance  or  in  which  programs 
receiving  Federal  flnanolal  assistance  are  op- 
erated;  and  the  Secretary  shall  also  dlstrtbirte 
such  standards  and  urge  their  adoption  by 
States  and  local  governments.  The  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  modify  the  uniform 
code  for  faclUtles  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  In  this  section. 
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"ADDITIONAL  CONDITIONS   FOR   PBOGRAMS 
INCLtTDINC   CONSTEDCTION 
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"Ssc.  521.   (a)   Applications  Including  pon 
structlon  may  be  approved  only  upon  a 
Ing   that   construction   of  such   faclUtleii 
essential  to  the  provision  of  adequate  c|kild 
development  services,  and  that  rental 
vatlon,   remodeling,   or  leasing  of  adeqi^ate 
facilities  is  not  practicable. 

"(b)    If   within   twenty   years   after 
pletlon  of  any  construction  for  which 
eral   funds  have  been  paid  under  this 
the  facility  shall   cease  to  be  used  for 
purposes  for  which  it  was  construe  led.  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  in  accordance  Mfith 
regulations  that  there  is  good  cause  for 
leasing  the  applicant  or  other  owner  ftom 
the  obligation  to  do  so,  the  United 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
cant  or  other  owner  of  the  facility  an  amotint 
which  bears  to  the  then  value  of  the  facility 
(or  so  much  thereof  as  constituted  an 
proved  project  or  projects)  the  same  ratld 
the  amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore 
the   cost   of   the   facility   financed   with 
aid  of  such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be  deter- 
mined  by   agreement   of  the  parties  or 
action  brought  in  the  United  States  dlsttlct 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  facilll^ 
situated." 

"(c)   All  laborers  and  mechanics  emplo 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  all 
structlon  remodeling,  renovation,  or  altera- 
tion projects  assisted  under  this  part  sliall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
prevailing  on   simlUar   construction   in 
locality  as  determined  by   the   Secretary 
Labor  In   accordance  with   the  Davl8-Ba4on 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  27fla-276a-5 ) . 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respecl 
the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  section 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  In 
organization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
F.R.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
1934,  as  amended    (40  U.S.C.  276c) 

"(d)   In  the  case  of  loans  for  construct^n 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  Interest 
and  the  period  within  such  loan  shall  be 
paid,  but   such   Interest  rates   shall  not 
less  than  3  per  centum  per  annum  and 
period  within  which  such  loan  Is  repaid  sliall 
not  be  less  than  25  years. 

"(e)  The  Federal  sisslstance  for  constrlic- 
tlon  may  be  In  the  form  of  grants  or  lo4ns 
provided  that  total  Federal  funds  to  be 
to  other  than  private  nonprofit  agencies 
organizations  will  not  exceed  50  per  centi^ 
of  the  construction  cost,  and  will  be  in 
form  of  loans.  Repayment  of  loans  shall, 
the  extent  required  by  the  Secretary,  be 
turned  to  the  prime  sponsor  from 
financial  assistance  the  loan  was  made 
used  for  additional  loans  or  grants  under 
title.  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of 
total  financial  assistance  provided  to  a  prikne 
s{>onsor  pursuant  to  section  524  shall  be  u  led 
for  construction  of  faculties,  with  no  mjre 
than  7</^  per  centum  of  such  assistance 
usable  for  grants  for  construction. 

"USE  OF  PUBLIC  FAdLrXIES  FOR  CHILD 
DEVBLOPMENT   PROGR.\MS 

"Sec.  522.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consul- 
tation with  other  appropriate  oflBclals  of 
Federal  Government,  shall  within 
months  of  enactment  of  this  title  report 
the  Congress  In  respect  to  the  extent 
which  facilities  owned  or  leased  by 
dep>artments.  agencies,  and  Indejjendent 
thorltles  could  be  made  available  to  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organli  ;a- 
tlons  If  appropriate  services  were  provided. ; 
facilities  for  child  development  p: 
under  this  title  during  times  and  periods 
when  not  utilized  fully  for  their  usual 
poses,  together  with  his  recommendations 
(Including  recommendations  for  changes 
legislation)  or  proposed  actions  for 
utilization. 

"(b)   The  Secretary  may  require  as  a  cin- 
ditlon  to  the  receipt  of  assistance  under  t  lis 
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title,  that  any  prime  sponsor  that  Is  a  public 
agency  of  a  State,  locality  or  that  Is  a  local 
educational  agency  agree  to  conduct  a  review 
and  provide  the  Secretary  with  a  report  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  facilities  owned  or 
leased  by  such  prime  sponsor  could  be  avail- 
able, if  appropriate  services  were  provided,  as 
facilities  for  child  development  programs 
under  this  title  during  times  and  periods 
when  not  used  fully  for  usual  purposes,  to- 
gether with  the  prime  sponsor's  proposed 
actions  for  such  use. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  523.  fa)  The  Secretary  shall  pay 
from  the  applicable  apportionment  under 
section  103  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
programs  which  have  been  approved  as  pro- 
vided in  this  part. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (2)  and  (3),  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  each  prime  sponsor  an  amount  not  in 
excess  of  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  to  such 
prime  sponsor  of  such  programs.  The  Secre- 
tary may  In  accordance  with  regulations 
establishing  objective  criteria,  approve  as- 
sistance in  excess  of  such  percentage  If  he 
determines  that  such  action  is  required  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  child  development 
needs  of  economically  disadvantaged  per- 
sons: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  prime 
sponsor  approved  under  section  515(a)  (5)  (C) 
an  amount  equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  providing  child  development  pro- 
grams for  children  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers  and  their  families. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  prime 
sponsor  approved  under  section  SlS(a)  (4) 
an  amount  equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  providing  child  development  pro- 
grams for  children  on  federally  recognized 
Indian  reservations. 

"(c)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
programs  assisted  under  this  part  may  be 
provided  through  public  or  private  funds  and 
may  be  in  the  form  of  goods,  services,  or  fa- 
cilities (or  pwrtions  thereof  that  are  used 
for  program  purposes) ,  reasonably  evalu- 
ated, or  employee  and  employer  contribu- 
tions: provided  that  fees  collected  for  serv- 
ices provided  pursuant  to  Section  517(a)  (5) 
shall  be  deemed  assistance  under  section  103 
for  purposes  of  section  517(a)(3); 

"(d)  If,  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  prime  spon- 
sor provides  non-Federal  contributions  ex- 
ceeding Its  requirements,  such  excess  may  be 
applied  toward  meeting  the  requirements  for 
such  contributions  for  the  subsequent  fis- 
cal year  under  this  part. 

"(e)  Payments  under  this  part  may  be 
made  in  Installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

"(f)  No  State  or  locality  shall  reduce  its 
expenditures  for  child  development  and  day 
care  programs  by  reason  of  assistance  under 
this  part. 

"Part  B — Training,  Planning  and  Techni- 
cal Assistance  and  Evaluation 

"INSERVICE  training 

"Sec.  531.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  individuals  preparing  for 
employment  or  employed  In  child  develop- 
ment programs  assisted  under  part  A  of  this 
title  and  to  the  prime  sponsors  of  such  pro- 
grams for  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  costs 
of  ongoing  inservice  training  for  professional 
and  nonprofessional  personnel  including 
volunteers,  to  be  conducted  by  any  agency 
carrying  out  a  child  development  program, 
or  any  institution  of  higher  education,  in- 
cluding a  community  college,  or  by  any  com- 
bination thereof. 

"PLANNING    AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  532.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  directly 
or  through  grant  or  contract,  make  techni- 
cal assistance  available  to  prime  sponsors 
and   to   project  applicants   participating  or 
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seeking  to  participate  in  programs  assisted 
under  this  title  on  a  continuing  basis 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  prime  sponsors  for  use  by  the 
prime  sponsors  and  Local  PoUcy  Councils  to 
obtain  staff  and  other  technical  assistance 
relating  to  development  and  submission  of 
child  development  plans  and  project  appli- 
cations. 

"(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  (aftar  necessary  adjustment,  in  the 
case  of  grants,  on  account  of  previously 
made  overpayments  or  underpayments)  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In 
such  installments  and  on  such  conditions, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"EVALUATION 

"Sec.  533.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  through 
the  Office  of  Child  Development,  make  an 
evaltiatlon  of  Federal  involvement  in  child 
de^jelopment  which  shall  Include — 

"(1)  enumeration  and  description  of  all 
Federal  activities  which  affect  child  devel- 
opment; 

"(2)  analysis  of  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds  for  such  activities; 

"(3)  determination  of  effectiveness  and 
results  of  such  expenditures  and  activities; 

"(4)  the  extent  to  which  preschool,  minor- 
ity group,  economically  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren have  participated  in  programs  under 
this  title;  and 

"(5)  such  recommendations  to  Congress  a^ 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  results  of  this  evaluation  shall 
be  reported  to  Congress  no  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  enactment  of  this 
title. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  such 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct 
an  annual  evaluation  of  Federal  involvement 
In  child  development  programs,  and  shall 
report  the  results  of  that  evaluation  to  Con- 
ger ess. 

"(d)  Prime  sponsors  assisted  under  part  A 
of  this  title  and  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  upon  re- 
quest by  the  Secretary  make  available,  con- 
sistent with  other  provisions  of  law,  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  determines  la 
necessary  for  purposes  of  making  the  evalua- 
tion required  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  nonprofit  or 
profit  agencies,  organizations,  or  individuals 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  534.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  for  each  succeeding  year,  $25,- 
000,000. 

"Part  C — Federal  Government  Child 

Development  Program 

"program  authorizeo 

"Sec.  541.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  operating  child  development  pro- 
grams (including  the  lease,  rental,  or  con- 
struction of  necessary  facilities  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  equipment  and  sup- 
plies) for  the  children  of  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

"(b)  Employees  of  any  Federal  agency  or 
group  of  such  agencies  employing  eighty 
working  parents  of  young  children  who  de- 
sire to  participate  In  the  grant  program 
under  this  part  shall — 

"(1)  designate  or  create  for  the  purpose  an 
agency  committee,  the  membership  of  which 
shall  be  broadly  representative  ol  the  work- 
ing parents  employed  by  the  agency  or  agen- 
cies; and 

"(2)  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  official  In  charge  of  such 
ag;ency  or  agencies,  which: 

"(A)  provides  that  the  child  development 
program  shall  be  administered  under  the 
direction  of  the  agency  committee; 
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"(Bi  orovides  that  the  program  will  meet 
the  pideral   Standards   for   ChUd  Develop- 

"^?C)  provides  a  means  of  determining 
Driorlty  of  eligibility  among  parents  wishing 
la  use  the  services  of  the  program; 

•■(D)  provides  for  a  scale  of  fees  based 
uDon  the  parents'  financial  status;  and 

"(E)  provides  for  competent  management, 
staffing,  and  facilities  for  such  program. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  pay- 
ments under  this  section  unless  he  has  re- 
ceived approval  of  the  plan  from  the  official 
in  charge  of  the  agency  whose  employees  wUl 
be  served  by  the  child  development  program. 
"payments 

"Sec.  542.  (a)  No  more  than  80  per  centum 
ot  the  total  cost  of  child  development  pro- 
grams under  this  part  shall  be  paid  from 
Federal  funds  available  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  share  of  the  total  cost  not  avail- 
able under  paragraph  (a)  may  be  provided 
through  public  or  private  funds  and  may  be 
In  the  form  of  cash,  goods,  services,  facilities 
reasonably  evaluated,  fees  collected  from 
parents,  and  union  and  employer  contribu- 
tions. 

"(c)  If  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  program  under 
this  part  provides  non-Federal  contributions 
exceeding  Its  requirements  under  this  sec- 
tion, such  excess  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  such  contributions  of  other 
programs  applying  for  grants  under  the  same 
part,  for  the  same  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  In  making  grants  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  is  feasible,  dis- 
tribute funds  among  the  States  according 
to  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  children 
of  Federal  employees  In  that  State  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployees In  the  United  States. 

"appropriations    AtTTHORIZED 

"Sec.  543.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973,  and  for  each  succeeding  year, 
$25,000,000. 

"Part  D — National  Center  for  Child 
Development 
"declaration  of  purpose 
"Sec.  551.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
focus  national  research  efforts  to  attain  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  processes  of  chUd 
development   and   the    effects    of   organized 
programs  upon  these  processes;   to  develop 
effective  programs  from  research  into  child 
development  and  to  assure  that  the  result  of 
research   and   development    efforts    are    re- 
flected in  the  conduct  of  programs  affecting 
children. 

"NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  552.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  in  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  National  Center 
for  Child  Development. 

"(b)  The  activities  of  the  Center  shall 
include — 

"(1)  research  to  determine  the  nature  of 
child  development  processes  and  the  Impact 
of  various  infiuences  upon  them;  research  to 
develop  techniques  to  measure  and  evaluate 
child  development;  research  to  develop  stand- 
ards to  evaluate  professional  and  parapro- 
fesslonal  personnel;  and  research  to  deter- 
mine how  child  development  programs  con- 
ducted in  either  home  or  Institutional  set- 
Ungs  positively  affect  child  development 
processes; 

"(2)  evaluation  of  research  findings  and 
the  development  of  these  findings  Into  effec- 
tive products  for  application; 

"(3)  dissemination  of  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  into  general  practice  of 
childhood  programs,  using  regional  demon- 
nratlon  centers  and  advisory  services  where 
feasible: 

"(4)  production  of  Informational  systems 
and  other  resources  necessary  to  support  the 
activities  ot  the  Center;  and 
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"(5)  Integration  of  national  child  develop- 
ment research  efforts  into  a  focused  national 
research  program,  including  the  coordina- 
tion of  research  and  development  conducted 
by  other  agencies,  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals. 

"GENERAL  AUTHORITY   OF  THE  CENTER 

"Sec.  553.  The  Center  shall  have  the  au- 
thority, within  the  limits  of  available  ap- 
propriations, to  do  all  things  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  the  authority — 

"(1)  to  prescribe  such  rtUes  and  regula- 
tions as  It  deems  necessary  governing  the 
manner  of  its  operations  and  Its  organization 
and  personnel; 

"(2)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  part; 

"(3)  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof,  for  the 
carrying  on,  by  organizations  or  individuals 
In  the  United  States,  including  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  of  such  research,  development, 
dissemination  or  evaluation  efforts  as  the 
Center  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  and  also  to  make  grants  for 
such  purposes  to  individuals,  universities, 
colleges,  and  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations  or  Institutions; 

"(4)  to  EMjquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  or 
gift  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  grants,  sale, 
lease,  or  loan,  real  and  personal  property  of 
all  kinds  necessary  for,  or  resulting  from,  the 
exercise  of  authority  granted  by  this  psirt; 

"(5)  to  receive  and  use  funds  donated  by 
others,  if  such  funds  are  donated  without 
restriction  other  than  that  they  be  used  in 
furtherance  of  one  or  more  of  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Center  set  forth  In  section 
551; 

"(6)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
to  provide  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"ANNUAL  BKPOBT 

"Sec.  554.  The  CJenter  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  summarizing  its  ac- 
tivities and  accomplishments  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  reviewing  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Center  and  the  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements  entered  Into  during  the 
preceding  year,  and  making  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  may  deem  appropriate.  Sup- 
plemental or  dissenting  views  and  recom- 
mendations. If  any,  shall  be  Included  in  this 
report. 

"cooaniNATioN  OF  research 

"Sec.  555.  (a)  Funds  available  to  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government  for 
the  purjKJses  stated  in  section  551  or  the 
activities  stated  in  section  552(b)  shall  be 
available  for  transfer,  with  the  approval  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  in- 
volved, in  whole  or  In  part,  to  the  Center 
for  such  use  as  is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  funds  were  provided, 
and  the  funds  so  transferred  shall  be  ex- 
pendable by  the  Center  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  transfer  was  made. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  all 
child  development  research,  training,  and 
development  efforts  including  those  con- 
ducted by  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
and  by  other  agencies,  organizations,  and  In- 
dividuals. 

"(c)  A  Child  Development  Research  Coun- 
cil consisting  of  a  representative  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Child  Development  (who  shall  serve 
as  chairman) ,  and  representatives  from  the 
agencies  administering  the  Social  Security 
Act,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  shall  meet 
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annually  and  from  time  to  time  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  In  order  to  assure  coordina- 
tion of  activities  under  their  Jurisdiction  and 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  assure — 

"  ( I )  maximum  utilization  of  available 
resoruces  through  the  prevention  of  duplica- 
tion of  activities; 

"(2)  a  division  of  labor,  insofar  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  purposes  of  each  of  the 
agencies  or  authorities  specified  in  this  para- 
graph, to  assure  maximum  progress  toward 
the  purposes  of  this  part; 

"(3)  a  setting  of  priorities  for  federally 
funded  research  and  development  eictivitles 
related  to  the  purposes  stated  in  section  501. 

"authorization  of  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  556.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part. 

"Part  E — General  Provisions 

"DEFINinONS 

"Sec.  561.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term — 

"(I)  "child  development  programs'  means 
those  programs  which  provide  the  educa- 
tional, nutritional,  social,  medical,  and 
physical  services  needed  for  children  to 
attain  their  full  potential: 

"(2)  'children'  means  children  who  have 
not  attained  the  age  of  15; 

"(3)  'Center'  means  the  National  Center 
for  Child  Development; 

"(4)  'economically  disadvantaged  children" 
means  any  children  of  a  family  having  an 
annual  Income  below  the  cost  of  family  con- 
sumption of  the  Lower  Living  Standard 
Budget  as  determined  annually  by  the 
BiU'eau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor; 

"(5)  'handicapped  children'  means  mentally 
retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  im- 
paired, visually  handicapped,  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or  other 
health  Impaired  children  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  education  and  related 
services; 

"(6)  'program'  means  any  mechanism 
which  provides  full-  or  part-day  or  night 
services  conducted  in  child  development 
facilities,  in  schools.  In  neighborhood  centers, 
or  in  homes,  or  provides  child  development 
services  for  children  whose  parents  are 
working  or  receiving  education  or  training, 
and  Includes  other  sp)eclal  arrangements 
under  which  child  development  activities 
may  be  provided: 

"(7)  'locality'  means  any  city  or  other 
municipality  (or  two  or  more  municipalities 
acting  Jointly)  or  any  county  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  (or  two  or 
more  acting  Jointly)  having  general  govern- 
mental powers: 

"(8)  'parent'  means  any  person  who  has 
day-to-day  responsibility  for  a  child  or 
children; 

"(9)  'single  parents'  means  any  person  who 
has  sole  day-to-day  parental  responsibility 
for  a  child  or  children; 

"(10)  'working  mother'  means  tmy  mother 
who  requires  child  development  services 
under  this  title  in  order  to  undertake  or  con- 
tinue full  or  part-time  work,  training,  or 
education   outside   the   home; 

"(11)  'minority  group'  describes  any  per- 
son who  is  Negro,  Spanlsh-surnamed  Ameri- 
can. American  Indian,  Portuguese,  or  Ori- 
ental; and  the  term  'Spanlsh-surnamed 
American'  includes  any  person  of  Mexican. 
Puerto  Rlcan,  Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin  and 
ancestry; 

"(12)  'bilingual'  refers  to  persons  who  are 
Spanlsh-surnamed,  American  Indian,  Ori- 
ental, or  Portuguese  and  who  have  le&med 
during  childhood  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  minority  group  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers;  the  term  'hUlngual  family'  means  a 
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family  in  which  one  or  both  parents  14  bi- 
lingual; 

"(13)  'local  educational  agency'  meani  any 
such  agency  as  defined  in  section  801(1)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educ4tlon 
Act  of  1965; 

"(14)  'Institution  of  higher  education 
means  &ny  such  institution  as  define  1  in 
seccicn  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Educ4tlon 
Act  of  1965; 

"(15)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretai^  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

"(16)  'State'  Includes  the  District  ofl  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  llico. 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 


"omcz  or  child  devixopment 


"Sec.    562.    The    Secretary    shall    tak« 
necessary  action  to  coordinate  chUd  dev^op- 
ment  programs  under  his  Jurisdiction 
such  programs  under  other  Federal  dejiart 
ments  and  agencies.  To  this  end,  he  shall 
tabllsh    within    the   Department    of   Heilth 
Education   and  Welfare  an  Office  of   Child 
Development  which  shall   be   the  principal 
agency  of  the  Department  for  the  adm^ 
tratlon  of  this  Act  and  for  the  coordination 
of   programs    and    other   activities   relajtlng 
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to  child   development.  The  President  »hall 
talce  appropriate  steps  to  establish 
as  possible,  procedures  and  practices  foi 
ordination   at  the  State  and  local  lev^l 
federally   assisted  programs  providing 
development  services. 

"NxrrBiTious  coMMODrriES 
"Sec.  563.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Heilth. 
Education  and  Welfare,  shall  utilize  the  full 
authority  granted  to  him  under  section  !  i2  of 
Public  Law  320  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, section  416  of  the  Agricultural  A(t  of 
1949,  eis  amended,  section  709  of  the  ]^>od 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and  all  other 
federally  assisted  commodity  distribution 
programs  to  provide  children  of  low-Income 
families  participating  In  child  developi|ient 
programs  under  this  Act  with  well-balaqced, 
nutritionally  adequate  diets.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  funds  afail- 
able  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  u^der 
section  32  of  Public  Law  320.  Seventy-fo^irth 
Congress,  shall  be  expended  in  carrying  |  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  to  purchase 
agricultural  and  other  suitable  prodjucts 
without  regard  to  whether  such  product^  are 
In  Burplvis  supply.  Children  and  expectaiit  or 
nursing  mothers  who  are  members  of  low- 
Income  families  and  who  are  served  by  lany 
project  receiving  assistance  under  this  lltle 
shall  be  deemed  eligible  for  certlflcatioli  to 
receive  food  assistance  under  the  aunpie- 
mental  food  program  for  low-inoome  vulner- 
able groups  administered  by  the  Departi^ent 
of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  the  authorities  of 
section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  34,  ^935 
(7  U.8.C.  612c)  and  PubUc  Law  90-46^  82 
Stat.  645,  646,  Aug\ist  8.  1968. 
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"advakcb  FUiroiNO 

"Sec.  564.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  utider 
this  title  such  funding  for  grants,  contrfccta, 
or  other  payments  under  this  title  is  au- 
thorized to  be  included  In  the  Approprlatjons 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fl'cal 
year  for  which  they  are  available  for  obliga- 
tion. 

"(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
notwithstanding  that  Its  Initial  application 
wUl  result  in  the  enactment  In  the  same  ^ear 
(whether  in  the  same  appropriation  aot  or 
otherwise)  of  two  separate  appropriations, 
one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and,  one 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"WITHROLDINO    OF    QXANTS 

"S«c.  668.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  iftar 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  I)ear« 
Ing  to  any  prime  sponsor,  finds — 
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"(1)  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  requirement 
set  forth  In  the  plan  of  that  sponsor  ap- 
proved under  section  517;  or 

"(2)  that  there  has  been  a  fallxire  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  requirement 
set  forth  in  the  application  of  a  project  ap- 
plicant approved  pursuant  to  section  618;  or 

"(3)  that  In  the  operation  of  any  program 
or  project  assisted  under  part  A  of  this  title 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  applicable  provision  of  this  Act; 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  prime  sponsor 
of  his  findings  and  that  no  further  payments 
may  be  made  to  such  sponsor  under  this  title 
(or  in  his  discretion  that  the  prime  sponsor 
shall  not  maXe  further  payments  under  part 
A  of  this  title  to  specified  project  applicants 
affected  by  the  failure)  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply,  or  the  noncompliance  wlU  be 
promptly  corrected.  The  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize the  continuance  of  payments  with 
respect  to  any  program  or  project  assisted 
under  this  title  which  is  being  carried  out 
pursuant  to  such  plan  and  which  Is  not  In- 
volved in  the  noncompliance. 

"PTJBUC    INFORMATION 

"Sec.  566.  Applications  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsors.  Comprehensive  Child  Devel- 
opment Plans,  project  applications,  and  all 
written  material  pertaining  thereto  shall  be 
made  readily  available  without  charge  to  the 
public  by  the  prime  sponsor,  the  applicant, 
and  the  Secretary. 

"TEDEBAl,  CONTROL   NOT  AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  667.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall,  under 
authority  of  this  title,  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  Impose  any 
requirements  or  conditions  with  respect  to, 
the  personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  In- 
struction, or  administration  of  any  educa- 
tional Institution. 

"repeal,   consolidation,    and   COORDINATION 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  to  the 
greatest  degree  feasible,  the  consolidation  and 
coordination  of  programs  providing  child  de- 
velopment services,  while  assuring  continuity 
of  existing  programs  during  transition  to  the 
programs  authorized  under  this  title,  the  fol- 
lowing statutes  are  amended,  effective  July  1. 
1973: 

"(1)  Section  222(a)(1)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  repealed. 

"(2)  Part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  repealed. 

"(3)  Section  162(b)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'day  care  for  children"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  'assistance  In  securing  child  de- 
velopment services  for  children,  but  not  op- 
eration of  child  development  programs  for 
children.' 

"(4)  Section  123(a)(6)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'day  care  for  children'  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  'assistance  In  securing  child 
development  services  for  children",  and  add- 
ing after  the  word  'employment'  the  phrase 
•but  not  Including  the  direct  operation  of 
child  development  programs  for  children.' 

"(5)  Section  312(b)(1)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'day  care  for  children'. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  by  reg\ilatlon  In- 
sure that  to  the  extent  consistent  with  other 
provisions  of  law,  all  federally  assisted  child 
development  programs  and  related  programs 
will  be  administered  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Monbali. 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth;  Senator  Nelson, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty, 
and  Senator  Schwdkxr,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  subcommittee  in 
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this  effort  to  achieve  a  breakthrough  in 
child  development  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Act  builds  upon  previously  submitted 
proposals— including  the  Headstart  Child 
Development  Act  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  by  Senator  Mondale.  and  8. 
706,  the  Comprehensive  Community  Child 
Development  Act,  which  I  introduced 
with  Senators  Harris,  Case,  Humphrey, 
and  Saxbk  early  this  year. 

We  have  combined  these  efforts  both 
to  underscore  the  high  importance  which 
we  feel  should  be  attached  to  the  matter 
of  child  development  and  to  emphasize 
that  we  have  reached  a  bipartisan  con- 
sensus as  to  the  kind  of  legislative  frame- 
work in  which  that  priority  may  best  be 
honored. 

We  shall  submit  this  legislation  as  our 
response  to  the  goal  stated  in  the  call  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Children, 
held  last  December — for  the  establish- 
ment of  "effective  procedures  for  imple- 
mentation and  administration  of  child 
development  programs  by  which  all  avail- 
able or  committed  resources  can  be  iden- 
tified, coordinated,  and  harmonized  into 
a  national  effort  having  ats  its  goal  the 
enhanced  development  of  the  American 
child  through  the  remaining  years  of  the 
20th  century." 

We  propose — as  did  the  Comprehensive 
Community  Child  Development  Act — 
that  the  essential  decisions  in  regard  to 
child  development  programs  be  made  at 
the  community  level  with  the  States,  the 
cities,  counties.  Indian  reservations — and 
portions  thereof — participating  in  efforts 
to  translate  the  national  commitment 
into  meaningful  programs  throughout 
the  country. 

In  that  basic  framework,  this  bill  em- 
phasizes the  comprehensiveness  of  serv- 
ices— in  terms  of  educational,  health,  nu- 
tritional elements,  as  well  as  services  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  children— 
for  example  by  providing  for  programs  in 
the  functional  language  of  the  child. 
Parental  involvement  is  also  stressed  as 
an  essential  ingredient  of  the  programs 
contemplated  under  the  act.  not  only  in 
terms  of  participation  in  ongoing  pro- 
grams, but  in  their  initial  formulation. 

To  breathe  Ufe  into  this  legislative 
structure,  the  bill  would  authorize  $2 
billion  in  its  first  year  of  operation, 
reaching  $7  billion  in  its  third,  a  total 
authorization  of  $13  billion  over  a  period 
of  3  years. 

These  are  large  amounts  in  compari- 
son with  our  current  commitment — 
which  is  less  than  $1  billion  per  year— 
but  they  are  scant  in  terms  of  the  uni- 
verse of  need : 

There  are  26,129,000  preschool  chil- 
dren—that is  children  imder  6  years  of 
age— in  the  Nation,  Including  more  than 
3  million  preschool  children  of  low-In- 
come families.  While  there  are  more  than 
23.6  million  preschool  and  school  age 
children  under  13  whose  mothers  work, 
there  are  less  than  700,000  licensed  child 
care  center  slots  In  the  coimtry. 

Were  all  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
the  third  year  applied  to  preschool  pro- 
grams alone,  we  would  even  then  be 
reaching  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  chil- 
dren who  could  benefit. 

The  message  of  the  effort  which  we 
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oropose  today  is  that  child  development 
Kdhereafter  be  viewed  as  a  universal 
St  of  the  family  which  this  Nation 
must  begin  to  honor. 

It  is  time  to  discard  the  limited  per- 
gnectives  that  view  chUd  development 
only  as  a  means  of  getting  parents  off 
the  welfare  rolls,  solely  as  compensatory 
education  for  the  disadvantaged,  or 
solely  as  a  means  of  permitting  the  ful- 
filment of  women's  rights. 

These  are  Important  rationales  that 
have  brought  child  development  to  the 
threshold  of  universal  expansion:  they 
are  important  considerations  to  society 
and  to  parents  alike;  and  they  should 
continue,  as  our  priorities — but  they  must 
give  way  to  a  more  comprehensive  and 
far-reaching  effort  and  commitment  that 
focuses  on  the  universal  needs  of  the 
child. 

The  child  welfare  movement  has  freed 
children  from  the  factories  and  mines  of 
the  early  industrial  revolution;  it  has 
pinned  down  our  society's  afBrmative 
obligation  to  provide  children  with  a 
basic  general  education  and  it  has 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  enactment  of 
legislation  establishing  a  basic  level  of 
Federal  support  across  the  Nation. 

I  submit  that  the  moment  is  at  hand 
to  assert  the  aCarmative  obligation  to 
children  for  child  development.  As  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stated  in  his  February  19, 
1969  message  to  the  Congress: 

So  crucial  Is  the  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  must  make  a  national  oommltment 
to  providing  all  American  children  an  oppor- 
tunity for  healthful  and  stimulating  develop- 
ment during  the  first  6  years  of  Ufe. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
work  with  us  to  architect  legislation 
which  will  weave  a  legislative  framework 
and  substantial  funds  into  the  fabric  of 
existing  efforts,  to  bring  about  a  truly 
comprehensive  system  designed  for  the 
child  and  directed  from  the  community 
level.  Its  commitment  to  child  care  pro- 
grams in  the  context  of  its  proposed  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Act  is  commendable,  but  it 
Is  a  limited  effort  having  as  its  prime  pur- 
pose the  elimination  of  welfare  depend- 
ency in  the  short  term.  It  runs  the  risk, 
therefore,  of  the  child  being  delivered 
into  a  new  servitude — like  that  of  the 
industrial  revolution — subordinating  the 
developmental  needs  of  the  child  once 
again  to  the  economic  needs  of  parents 
and  society. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  suggest  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  that  he  make  the  Federal 
Gtovemment  a  "model  employer"  for 
child  development,  just  as  President 
Johnson  instituted  efforts  to  make  the 
Federal  CJovemment  a  "model  employer" 
lor  equal  employment  policies.  Such  an 
action— which  would  expand  the  limited 
projects  now  carried  on  for  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office 
of  Education — would  not  only  provide  an 
example  of  comprehensive  care,  but  evi- 
dence further  the  commitment  of  the 
administration  to  child  development 
programs. 

We  are  in  the  Infancy  of  child  develop- 
OienL  I  hope  that  Members  of  both 
parties,  and  the  administration  Itself  will 
join  with  us  and  others  In  the  Congress 
In  establishing  a  framework  In  which  our 
efforts  can  mature  into  a  national  effort 
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which  will  enure  to  the  future  benefit  of 
our  children  and  therefore  to  the  Natloa 

Mr.  SCHWKTKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  am  pleased  to  join  an  important 
bipartisan  effort  with  Senators  Javits, 
MoNDALE,  and  Nelson  in  introducing, 
with  a  number  of  other  Senators,  the 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Act. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  millions  of  American  children 
for  a  full  opportunity  In  preschool  edu- 
cation, health  care,  nutrition  tmd  other 
child  development  services.  Along  with 
the  preschool  years,  which  have  definite 
priority  in  this  bill,  this  legislation  would 
also  strive  to  meet  similar  needs  of  older 
children  through  age  14  whose  mothers 
are  working. 

Professional  day-time  child  care  Is  no 
longer  just  a  luxury  for  a  select  few.  We 
must  face  facts — one-third  of  the  Amer- 
ican labor  force  Is  composed  of  women. 
Who  is  to  care  for  preschool  children  of 
working  parents?  Relatives,  or  neighbors, 
if  they  are  willing  and  available,  might 
do  the  job.  But  our  communities,  in  ad- 
dition, need  child  care  and  child  de- 
velopment resources  that  can  offer  com- 
prehensive services  to  the  preschool 
child.  The  importance  of  early  experi- 
ence in  child  development  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  and  during  the  past  5  years, 
research  has  reinforced  the  belief  that 
day  care  cannot  and  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  education,  health  care,  and 
nutrition. 

I  beUeve  that  proper  child  develop- 
ment should  be  one  of  our  Nation's  so- 
cial priorities  for  the  1970'8.  The  time 
has  come  for  a  major  thrust,  building  on 
the  excellent  work  of  Project  Headstart 
and  going  well  beyond  it  to  embrace  not 
only  more  children  of  low -income  fami- 
lies but  more  childr«i  of  the  middle  class, 
as  well,  whose  mothers  work. 

Many  private  organizations  have  be- 
gun to  work  for  greater  efforts  in  day 
care.  The  labor  movement,  no  doubt  be- 
cause of  Its  direct  day-to-day  connection 
with  the  needs  of  working  famUies,  has 
pioneered  in  day  care,  particularly  in 
those  Industries  with  large  numbers  of 
women  workers.  In  1969  Congress  passed, 
and  President  Nixon  signed  a  bill  that 
allowed  joint  administration  of  day  care 
center  funds  by  labor  and  management. 
I  was.  Incidentally,  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  legislation, 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  has 
opened  a  $750,000  child  care  center  in 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  for  the  preschool 
children  of  clothing  workers  In  that  area. 
This  center  is  the  third  child  care  center 
built  under  an  agreement  between  the 
Baltimore  regional  joint  board  of  the 
ACWA  and  the  70  clothing  manufactur- 
ers falling  within  its  geographical  bound- 
aries. A  fourth  center  is  near  comple- 
tion in  Hanover.  Pa.,  and  will  open  soon. 
To  date,  this  joint  board  alone  has  spent 
more  than  $3  million  on  day  care  facili- 
ties and  programs,  making  it  the  largest 
such  activity  In  the  country.  This  Is  just 
one  example  of  the  potential  of  private 
groups  to  work  for  better  day  care.  If 
the  Federal  Government  will  assume  Its 
share  of  the  responsibility,  the  job  can 
be  done  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
comprehensive  child  care  bill  is  a  step 
toward  just  this  very  thing. 
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Currently  there  are  249,000  children 
In  Federal  day  care  programs  funded  In 
fiscal  year  1970  at  $222.1  million.  This 
is  a  notable  increase  from  just  3  years 
ago  when  the  Federal  Government  spent 
only  $73.4  million  for  child  care.  The  bill 
we  are  introducing  today  sets  an  author- 
ization of  $2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973 
rising  to  $7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
The  basic  delivery  system  provided  In 
the  bill  for  child  care  services  will  be 
child  development  councils  set  up  in  local 
communities  or  regions,  sponsored  by 
governmental  units.  The  comprehensive 
child  care  bill  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  direct  all  comprehensive  child  devel- 
opment programs  and  would  designate 
the  Office  of  Child  Development  to  be  the 
principal  agency  in  HEW  to  administer 
this  act. 

I  think  It  is  significant.  Mr.  President, 
that  a  broad  coalition  of  groups  has  been 
involved  with  this  legislation  thus  far. 
These  organizations  Include  church 
groups  such  as  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence; labor  groups  such  as  the  AFL-CIO, 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers,  and  the  Inter- 
national Ladles  Garment  Workers;  civil 
rights  groups  such  as  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  the  Wash- 
ington Research  Project  Action  Council 
and  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  UJ3.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  and  Common 
Cause. 

These  organizations  are  pointing  the 
way,  by  their  Input  on  this  bill,  for  a 
true  priority  in  the  1970's  on  compre- 
hensive child  development.  It  is  now  up 
to  us  in  Congress  to  move  ahead  on  this 
vital  leglslatloa 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cele- 
bration of  George  Washington's  Birth- 
day for  the  first  time  this  year  on  the 
third  Monday  in  February  suggests  the 
importance  of  recalling  that,  according 
to  the  Julian  calendar  observed  at  that 
time,  George  Washington  was  bom  on 
February  11,  1731. 

The  1970  annual  report  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  Ladles'  Association  of  the 
Union — which  owns,  maintains,  and  ad- 
ministers the  historic  home  of  George 
and  Martha  Washington  at  Mount  Ver- 
non— announces  that  its  annual  "Open 
House"  hereafter  will  be  held  on  the 
third  Monday  in  February. 

In  connection  with  the  announcement, 
the  association  compiled  an  historic  ac- 
count of  George  Washington's  birth  rec- 
ord and  several  birthday  celebrations 
which  were  held  during  his  lifetime.  This 
interesting  article  is  contained  In  the  re- 
port and  is  as  follows: 

A  MovABLS  Oocasioir 

By  act  of  Congress  Oeorge  Washington's 
birthday  In  1971  and  thereafter  will  be  ob- 
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served  as  a  legal  public  holiday  on  the 
Monday  In  February.  Literally,  the  act 
tlfles  the  third   Monday  as  the  birth 
a   legal   action   which   contradicts  th« 
torlcal  record.  As  traditionalists  we  r- 
plore  this  arbitrary  revision,  but  we 
Ueved   that   the    annual    observance 
blrtiiday   of    our    principal    funding 
was    not    legally    obscured    by 
the  third  Monday  In  February 
Day,"  as  was  proposed. 

In    considering    the    rescheduling 
George     Washington     birthday     ob 
Congress  may  have   been  aware  that 
own  lifetime  the  British  Parliament 
a  calendar  change  which  effected  a 
in  the  date  of  his  birth.  According 
family  Bible  at  Mount  Vernon 
Washington,  son  to  Augustine 
and  Mary,  his  wife,  was  born  ye  11th 
February,   1731.  about  ten  In  the 
sknd  was  baptized  ye  3d  of  April 
Mr.   Beverley   Whiting   and   Captain 
topher  Brooltes,  godfathers,  and  Mrs. 
Gregory,  godmother.  .  .  .  For  the  first 
years  of  his  life  his  birthday  was  the 
enth,  but  in  1752  by  act  of  Parllame:^ 
eleventh  of  September  became  the 
second  and  all  earlier  dates  were  re 
the  addition  of  eleven  days  to  accord 
the    Gregorian    calendar,    which    had 
established   by  Pope   Gregory  XIII   In 
to  correct  the  ancient  church  calendar, 
George  Washington's  birthday  becam« 
ruary  twenty-second.  To  the  end  of  th^  s 
tury  his  neighbors  In   Alexandria 
the  unrevlsed  date  In  observing  his 
but  the  General  himself  accepted  the 
dating,  as  did  the  majority  of  his 
porarles. 

The  surviving  domestic  records 
mention  of  family  birthday  observ 
Mount  Vernon  during  the  years  of 
obscurity  before  the  Revolution;  they 
have  passed  unnoticed.  Fame  and  th 
admiration  of  his  fellow  citizens  Ins 
servances  of  General  Washington's 
throughout  the  new  nation,  even 
Independence  had  been  secured.  In 
1779,  the  twenty-second  was  celebrated 
Raleigh  Tavern  In  Williamsburg  by  t 
habitants  of  the  town  and  the  students 
Ck)llege  of  William   and  Mary.   In 
French   forces  at  Newport  recognized 
allied  commander  by  declaring  a  cer  - 
labor  on  February  twelfth  (the  elev 
Sunday)  and  performing  military  exerc  i 
the  manner  of  the  times.  From  the  f 
the  Revolution,  public  celebration  of 
ington's    birthday   prevailed    In    the 
American    towns.   In    1796  a  young 
traveller,  Isaac  Weld,  observed,  .  .  . 
town  of  Importance  was  there  In  the 
Union  where  some  meeting  did  not  tak( 
In  honor  of  this  day.  .  .  . 

In     Philadelphia    by     1796 
birthday  had  become  quite   a  festive 
slon.    Members    of   Congress,   state 
members  of  the  Society  of  the  CI 
clergymen,  diplomats,  members  of  the 
of    the   University    of    Pennsylvania 
throng  of  other  well  wishers  waited 
President   to  congratulate  him   on 
nlversary.  There  were  artillery  salutes 
bells  of  Christ  Church  rang  out  ev 
hour.  At  night  the  City  Dancing 
held  a  birthday  ball,  a  brilliant 
tended  by  the  most  respectable  1 
and  honored  by  the  company  of  the 
and  his  ladv. 

There  were  thoae  who  looked  upon 
festivities  with  deep  misgivings.  They 
too  reminiscent  of  the  honors  accorde(  I 
recently  renounced  ruler,  George  III 
constituted.  In  the  words  of  the  &n^ 
eralist  National  Gazette,  ...  a 
farce.  .  .  .  They  may  well  have  cavised 
In  some  Federalist  circles  also.  In  1798 
President  Adams  was  Invited  to  the 
Assembly's  birthday  ball  on  February 
ty-second,    he   bluntly   declined 
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slight  to  his  office.  The  George  Washington 
birthday  balls  continued  through  the  years, 
honoring  not  the  office,  but  the  man  who, 
in  his  own  words,  .  .  .  had  rather  be  at 
Mount  Vernon  with  a  friend  or  two  about 
me.  than  to  be  attended  at  the  seat  of 
government  by  the  ofiBcers  of  State  and  the 
representatives  of  every  power  In  Europe.  .  .  , 
In  1798  and  1799  the  master  of  Mount 
Vernon,  at  last  In  longed-for  retirement,  at- 
tended celebrations  of  his  birthday  (old 
style)  by  his  Alexandria  neighbors.  Of  the 
later  occasion  he  noted  in  his  diary,  .  .  . 
Many  Maneuvers  were  performed  by  the  Uni- 
form Corps,  and  an  elegant  Ball  and  Supper 
at  Night.  .  .  .  February  twenty-second,  1799, 
his  last  birthday,  was  spent  at  home.  The 
full  diary  entry  for  the  day  reads:  Morning 
raining  Mer  at  30.  Wind  a  little  more  to 
the  Northward.  Afterwards  very  strong  from 
the  No.  Wt.  and  turning  clear  and  cold.  The 
Revd.  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Geo  Calvert  came 
to  dinner  and  Miss  Custis  was  married  abt. 
Candle  light  to  Mr.  Lawe.  Lewis.  It  is  recorded 
'  elsewhere  that  the  retired  general  wore  his 
„old  Continental  buff  and  blue  uniform,  no 
doubt  to  please  the  bride.  Mrs.  Washington's 
youngest  granddaughter,  and  the  groom, 
his  nephew.  No  doubt  he  was  pleased  that 
the  bride  elected  to  be  married  on  his  birth- 
day. He  may  well  have  found  this  recogntlon 
of  his  natal  day  more  congenial  than  the 
mofe  splendid  observances  of  recent  memory. 


April  6,  1971 


STATEMENT  OF  INCOME 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr,  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cord with  my  regular  practice  since 
coming  to  Congress,  I  again  disclose  my 
income  as  shown  by  my  most  recent  in- 
come tax  return  for  the  year  1970,  due 
and  filed  in  the  year  1971. 

My  joint  personal  income  tax  return, 
form  1040,  line  12,  shows  my  congres- 
sional salary  of  $42,500.  Lines  14  and 
15  list  other  income  of  $2,891.82  for  a 
total  income  on  line  16  of  $45,391,82. 
Less  line  17,  adjustment  for  allowed 
congressional  living  expenses  attending 
Congress  in  Washington,  D.C.,  $3,000, 
adjusted  gross  income,  line  18,  is  $42,- 
391.82. 

Itemized  deductions,  form  1040,  part 
rv,  line  47,  are  $5,142.38,  consisting  pri- 
marily of  State  and  local  taxes,  real 
estate,  and  personal  property  taxes  of 
$2,408.16  and  interest  payments  of 
$1,707.02. 

The  total  income  tax  and  surtax,  form 
1040,  line  21,  is  $10,329.19,  plus  a  self- 
employment  tax  of  $153.78  from  line  24, 
form  1040.  The  total  tax,  form  1040,  line 
25,  is  $10,482.97.  The  total  Federal  in- 
come tax  withheld,  line  26,  form  1040,  is 
$10,208.51,  plus  1970  estimated  tax  pay- 
ments, line  27,  $400. 

Total  tax  payments  are  $10,608.51  as 
indicated  on  line  29.  form  1040.  This 
constitutes  an  overpayment  of  $125.54 
elected  to  be  credited  to  my  1971  es- 
timated tax. 

The  principal  sources  of  income,  aside 
from  congressional  salary,  were  interest 
on  savings  and  loan  deposits,  U.S.  Treas- 
ury note,  executor  commission,  and  lec- 
turer fees  in  excess  of  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  therewith. 


Neither  my  wife  nor  I  own  any  stocks 
or  bonds. 

Campaign  funds  raised  for  me  are 
handled  by  committees  and  held  in  trust 
so  that  I  have  no  direct  control  over  such 
funds. 


Ajnil  6,  1971 


MARYLAND'S  SIXTH  DISTRICT 
QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  February 

I  polled  my  district  on  a  variety  of  local 
and  national  issues  and  priorities.  I  had 
an  excellent  response  to  this  question- 
naire and  feel  that  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey would  be  of  general  interest  since  the 
Sixth  District  represents  a  typical  cross 
section  of  rural  and  urban  America. 

Approximately  6,500  citizens  respond- 
ed to  the  10-question  February  survey— 
from  Garrett,  3  percent;  Allegany,  12 
percent;  Washington,  31  percent;  Fred- 
erick, 18  percent,  and  Carroll  County, 
10  percent,  and  the  portions  of  Howard, 

II  percent,  and  Baltimore  County,  15 
percent,  which  comprise  the  district. 

The  three  top  national  problems  cited 
by  district-wide  respondents  were  "taxes 
and  spending",  "state  of  the  economy" 
and  the  "war  in  Vietnam"  in  that  order. 
County  tabulations  show  that  Garrett, 
Allegany  and  Washington  County  re- 
spondents reflect  this  exact  same  rank- 
ing, with  opinions  differing  sharply  out- 
side of  Western  Maryland,  Frederick 
County  respondents  ranked  the  "war  in 
Vietnam"  first,  followed  by  "state  of  the 
economy"  and  "control  of  air  and  water 
pollution."  Carroll  County  residents 
named  "crime"  as  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem, "taxes  and  spending"  was  second, 
with  "drugs"  and  "control  of  air  and  wa- 
ter pollution"  tied  for  third.  Howard 
County  placed  "control  of  air  and  water 
pollution"  at  the  top  of  the  list,  fol- 
lowed by  "state  of  the  economy"  and 
"war  in  Vietnam."  Baltimore  County 
gave  the  nod  to  "crime"  with  the  "war 
in  Vietnam"  second  and  "taxes  and 
spending"    third. 

Question  No.  2  asked  constituents  to 
write  the  most  pressing  problem  cur- 
rently facing  the  Sixth  District,  and  over- 
all results  showed  42  percent  of  all  re- 
spondents naming  unemployment,  33 
percent  inflation  and  18  percent  air  and 
water  pollution.  Answers  again  differed 
markedly  among  counties,  however,  with 
unemployment  being  ranked  the  No.  1 
district  problem  by  only  Washington, 
71  percent;  Allegany  60  percent;  and 
Frederick  County,  37  percent  respond- 
ents. In  contradiction,  a  scant  10 
percent  of  those  from  Howard  County,  U 
percent  from  Baltimore  County,  16  per- 
cent from  Carroll  Coxmty  and  32  percent 
from  Garrett  County  cited  unemploy- 
ment as  a  problem  area.  Inflation  was 
seen  as  the  most  pressing  problem  by  in- 
dividuals responding  from  these  four 
latter  counties. 

Question  No.  3  asked  for  remedies  to 
deal  with  inflation,  and  wage  and  price 
controls  were  cited  by  49  percent  of  those 


who  answered  the  questionnaire.  This 
cTtfi-ific  reply  was  the  overwhelming  an- 
TZ-  by  respondents  from  aU  counties, 
mnKing  from  59  percent  in  Allegany 
comity  to  45  percent  in  Frederick  Coun- 

ty 

Question  No.  4  dealt  with  actions  to 
combat  pollution  and  63  percent  of  all 
rpsDondents  named  stricter  enforcement 
of  laws  to  deal  with  all  forms  of  pollu- 
tion, with  respondents  from  each  county 
in  agreement. 

Question  No.  5  concerned  the  status  of 
the  Selective  Service  and  42  percent  of 
jl  respondents  preferred  universal  na- 
tional service  at  age  18.  Abolishment  of 
the  draft  and  dependence  on  an  all-vol- 
unteer military  force  was  chosen  by  33 
percent  and  continuation  of  the  present 
system  was  cited  by  25  percent.  This 
same  order  was  reflected  by  respondents 
in  all  counties  with  the  exception  of 
Frederick  Countians  who  were  dead- 
locked at  39  percent  for  imiversal  na- 
tional service  and  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary force. 

The  last  five  questions  in  the  survey  re- 
quired "yes"  or  "no,"  answers.  In  question 
No.  6.  43  percent  of  the  districtwide  re- 
spondents favor  a  guaranteed  minimiun 
family  income  for  families  on  welfare 
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with  adults  who  receive  training  and  ac- 
cept employment.  Forty  percent  do  not 
favor  such  a  move  and  17  percent  are 
imdecided.  A  county-by-county  analysis 
indicates  a  divergence  of  opinion  with 
those  from  Garrett,  Washington,  and 
Frederick  Counties  turning  thumbs  down 
to  a  guaranteed  income. 

In  question  No.  7,  52  percent  of  the 
6,500  respondents  do  not  favor  Congress 
allocating  additional  funds  for  the  Super 
Sonic  Transport  (SST).  Twenty-eight 
percent  in  favor  of  such  a  move  and 
20  percent  are  imdecided.  The  majority 
of  the  respondents  from  Washington 
County,  however,  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative for  SST  funding. 

In  question  No.  8,  50  percent  of  all 
respondents  said  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  present  Vietnam  policy,  37  percent 
are  satisfied  and  13  percent  are  un- 
decided. Carroll  Coimty  citizens  differ  in 
reverse  though,  with  49  percent  express- 
ing satisfaction  with  Vietnam  policy  and 
40  percent  dissatisfaction. 

Question  No.  9  asked  constituents 
whether  they  thought  law  and  order  has 
broken  down  in  the  country,  and  a  whop- 
ping 70  percent  of  all  respondents  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  The  range  was 
from  78  percent  in  Garrett  County  to 
56  percent  in  Howard  County. 
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In  the  final  question,  an  overwhelming 
63  percent  of  all  respondents  favored 
reducing  the  farm  subsidy  ceiling  below 
the  current  amount  of  $55,000.  Approxi- 
mately 9  percent  were  not  in  favor  and 
28  percent  were  undecided,  with  a  county 
by  coimty  analysis  revealing  similar 
percentages. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Kerle,  associate  professor 
of  ix)litical  science  at  Hagerstown  Junior 
College,  and  his  State  and  local  govern- 
ment class  at  the  Maryland  Correction- 
al  Training   Center   in   Breathedsville, 
tabulated  the  bulk  of  questionnaires  as 
part  of  their  studies.  Without  their  help 
the  results  would  have  not  been  known 
for  another  month,  and  that  the  record- 
ing of  answers  by  the  students  was  "an 
accurate  job  in  all  respects." 
February   1971  Sixth  District  Question- 
naire Results 
[Total  number  of  questionnaires  received: 

6,500] 
Respondents  by  County:  Percent 

Garrett   8 

Allegany   12 

Washington     31 

Frederick   18 

Carroll    10 

Howard  H 

Baltimore 18 


ALL  FIGURES  ARE  EXPRESSED  IN  PERCENTAGES 
1.  WHAT  ARE  THE  3  TOP  PROBLEMS  THAT  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SEE  THE  NEW  CONGRESS  DO  SOMETHING  ABOUT? 


Total  6th 
District 


By  county- 


Garrett 


Allegany 


Washington 


Frederick 


Carroll 


Howard 


Taxes  and  spending 1!  «  «  51  49 

Slate  of  the  economy H  I?  ii  «  ffi 

WarinVietnam f 2  IJ  5}  M  S 

Control  air  and  water  pollution 37  33,  3/  "  g 

Crime ??  IS  2b  «  M 

Welfare  reform 33  32  »  »  » 

Cuttoreignaid 21  ?J  ?t  M  M 

Drugs 17  1/  «  JJ  it 

iKrease  social  securi^ 15  24  Z7  I»  w 

Abolish  the  draft I  ^  S  ?  i 

EducaUon ^  Z  S  I  s 

Student  unrest ^  3  i  e  2 

Housing  I  I  1  «  6 

Racial  problems ^  ,i  %  \  t 

Farm  problems... ^  10                         3  J  » 

Other 4  6                        1 3  i 

2.  WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  IS  THE  MOST  PRESSING  PROBLEM  CURRENTLY  FACING  OUR  6TH  DISTRICT? 

Unemployment *2  32  60  71 

Inflation' ^3  49  22  l| 

Air  and  water  pollution 18  18  1;  ; 

Other 7                         1                         1  Z 

3.  IN  GENERAL,  WHAT  ACTIONS  DO  YOU  THINK  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  TO  DEAL  WITH  INFLATION? 

Establish  wage  and  price  controls *'  ^  55  ii  »i 

A  balanced  budget  at  all  costs 17  18  »  »  f» 

Lower  interest  rates 10  12  It  5 

Continue  a  tight-money,  high-interest  rate  policy 5  1  iS  tl  ia 

Oont  honestly  know 19  8  18  »'  " 

4.  IN  GENERAL,  WHAT  ACTIONS  DO  YOU  THINK  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  TO  DEAL  WITH  POLLUTION? 


47 
M 
tl 
12 
16 


46 
17 
9 

8 
20 


Stricter  enforcement  of  laws  to  deal  with  all  forms  of  ,.  «  n  m 

pollution 63                       52  70  a  »                       m 

Tax  Incentive  to  encourage  industries  to  police                                                   .  ,.  „  44  .>« 

themselves..   22                         30  19  25  23                         " 

increase  Federal  Junds  now  available  to  clean  up 

the  environment  at  the  expense  of  other  Govern-                                                    ..  ,.  ,.  ,,  ■> 

mentprograms 13                       16  '?  1  HI                        2 

Increase  taxes  for  use  in  combating  pollution 2                          2  I  »                        ^ ' 

5.  IN  GENERAL,  WHAT  ACTIONS  DO  YOU  THINK  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  IN  REGARDS  TO  THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE? 

Universal  national  service  at  age  18 42                         39  37  42  39                        40 

Abolish  the  draft  and  depend  on  an  all-volunteer  ,„  «>  *a  M 

military  torce 33                       36  33  28  39                       W 

Continue  the  present  system 25                       25  30  30        22 «^ 

CXVII 622— Part  8 


75 
15 


45 

38 

17 


Baltimore 


43 

42 

41 

33 

48 

40 

30 

47 

43 

34 

52 

40 

44 

33 

44 

33 

38 

32 

14 

15 

14 

34 

Ifi 

17 

12 

7 

12 

8 

5 

4 

5 

8 

8 

6 

6 

7 

8 

3 

4 
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10 

9 

8 

2 
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11 

3 

6TH  DISTRICT? 

37 
37 
» 

7 

16 
SO 
21 
13 

10 
42 
35 
13 

11 

S3 

27 

9 

INFLATION? 

49 

19 

8 

5 

19 


62 
22 


14 
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6.  DO  YOU  FAVOR  A  GUARANTEED  MINIMUM 


AMILY  INCOME  FOR  FAMILIES  ON  WELFARE  WITH  ADULTS  WHO  RECEIVE  TRAINING  AND  ACCEPT  EMPLOYMENT? 


Note:  Percentages  total  over  100  percent  because  al  mi  Itiple  answers. 


TOTAL  FEDERAL  GRANTS  TO  ST  A'  TE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  AlFD 
ESTIMATED  TAX  BURDEN  <PF 
FEDERAL  GRANTS 
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8.  ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  PRESENT  VIETNAM  P0LICY7 
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10.  00  YOU  FAVJOR  REDUCING  THE  FARM  SUBSIDY  CEILING  BELOW  THE  CURRENT  AMOUNT  OF  J55.000? 
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C  0  YOU  THINK  LAW  AND  ORDER  HAS  BROKEN  DOWN  IN  THE  COUNTRY? 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN* 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  m 
numerous  occasions  in  my  discussion  of 
fiscal  issues  in  remarks  here,  in  lettirs 
and  various  statements,  I  have  cited 
figures  indicating  New  Jersey's  share  of 
the  tax  burden  of  Federal  programs. 

Invariably,  Members  and  their  sta  fs 
ask  the  source  of  these  calculations  and 
then  what  the  figures  are  for  their  re- 
spective States. 

I  am,  therefore,  submitting,  for  tie 
consideration  of  all  Members,  a  highly 
valuable  table  of  flgm-es  on  each  State's 
receipts  from  the  Federal  Government  in 
grants-in-aid,  each  State's  relative  tix 
burden,  and  the  tax  burden  of  each  State 
per  dollar  of  aid  received  from  Un<le 
Sam. 

This  information,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
compiled  by  the  highly  respected  Tux 
Foundation,  Inc.,  a  private,  nonproJHt 
organization  foimded  in  1937  to  engage 
in  nonpartisan  research  and  public  ed  a- 
cation  on  the  fiscal  and  management 
aspects  of  government. 

The  Tax  Foundation's  work  is  douoly 
Important  since  Federal  tax  collection 
data  published  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment do  not  ticcurately  reflect  the  t*.x 
burden  by  State.  The  foimdation,  therte- 
fore,  in  cooperation  with  other  orgsuji- 
zations,  had  developed  a  special  alloca- 
tion formula  to  distribute  the  Fedei^ 
tax  burden  by  State. 

Detailed  explanations  of  the  varlotis 
formulas  and  bases  used  for  estimatUig 
these  tax  burdens  are  available  from  the 
Tax  Foundation's  office  at  1725  K  Street 


NW.,  here  in  Washington.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  I  am  satisfied  with  its  fairness. 

The  table  that  follows  shows  the  tax 
cost  of  all  Federal  grants  in  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments,  including  pay- 
ments financed  through  trust  funds. 
These  are  the  very  latest  figures,  based 
on  fiscal  year  1970. 

Each  of  the  four  coliunns  contains  val- 
uable information.  The  columns,  from 
left,  first,  show  the  total  Federal  grants 
to  States  in  millions,  second,  the  percent 
of  the  total  tax  burden  borne  by  each 
State,  third,  the  estimated  burden  for 
grants  to  each  State  in  millions,  and 
fourth,  the  tax  burden  per  dollar  of  aid 
received  by  each  State. 

It  is  the  latter  figure  that  I  have  found 
most  useful  in  explaining  the  actual  av- 
erage cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  New  Jersey 
of  various  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  and  proposed  new  ones. 

By  these  figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  note 
that  the  tax  burden  per  dollar  of  aid 
received  for  New  Jersey  is  $1.62.  In  other 
words,  taxpayers  of  New  Jersey  have  to 
pay  $1.62  for  every  $1  the  State  gets 
back  from  Uncle  Sam  in  grants  in  aid. 

Thankfully,  the  Garden  State  is  no 
longer  last  on  the  list  of  States  in  this 
regard  as  it  was  for  several  years  pre- 
vious to  1970.  Now,  Connecticut  has  the 
dubious  distinction  of  paying  the  most 
for  Federal  programs:  $1.70  to  be  exact. 
Taxpayers  of  Connecticut,  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  are  paying  170  percent  inter- 
est on  their  investment  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
comparisons  of  Federal  assistance  per  $1 
of  its  estimated  Federal  tax  burden  for 
aid  payments  do  not  actually  indicate 
the  entire  cost  which  the  States  incur 
for  obtaining  Federal  grants.  The  com- 
parisons do  not,  for  example,  take  into 
account  the  costs  to  the  States  of  ad- 
ministering the  progrsuns  for  which  the 
aid  is  granted,  nor  the  matching  funds 
wluch  the  States  must  make  available  out 


of  their  own  revenue  in  order  to  qualify 
as  recipients  of  these  grants. 

I  want  to  point  out  another  factor,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  realize  fully  that  in  our  Fed- 
eral Union,  some  of  the  wealthier  States 
must  kick  in  more  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury than  they  could  ever  hope  to  get 
back.  Just  as  a  number  of  other  States 
pay  as  little  as  33  cents  for  every  $1 
they  get  bsu:k  in  Federal  grants  in  aid. 
This  is  understandable,  necessary  for 
programs  of  a  genuine  national  concern 
and  I  am  certainly  not  complaining 
about  this. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  on 
a  Federal  program,  such  as  that  proposed 
for  the  administration's  $55  billion  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  plan,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  should  correspond  to  a 
greater  degree  to  what  is  paid  in. 

General  revenue  sharing,  as  proposed, 
Is  little  more  than  a  money  changing 
scheme,  an  unfair  redistribution  of  the 
wealth  of  our  people.  Now  I  realize,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  distribution  system 
proposed  under  revenue  sharing  is  slight- 
ly different  than  current  distribution  of 
grants  in  aid  to  the  States.  However,  this 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  my  State, 
to  mention  just  one  of  a  dozen,  will  be 
seriously  shortchanged. 

It  is  my  hope  and  my  feeling  that  this 
Congress  will  not  enact  any  revenue 
sharing  plan  that  does  not  have  a  re- 
venue raising  aspect  to  it.  To  merely  say 
the  $55  billion  program  will  be  financed 
by  increasing  the  national  debt  is  ridicu- 
lous and  shortsighted. 

The  truth,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  Congress  has  no  magical  powers  to 
give  away  money  we  do  not  have.  And 
sooner  or  later,  one  way  or  another,  our 
expenditures  at  the  Federal  level  must 
be  paid  for  by  taxation. 

It  is  based  on  this  that  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  apply  the  flgiires  provided  be- 
low, not  only  to  revenue  sharing,  but  to 
all  other  proposals  for  various  grants  in 
aid  to  States  and  local  governments. 

The  table  follows: 
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-TOTAL  FEDERAL  GRANTS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  AND  ESTIMATED  TAX  BURDEN  01-  FEDERAL  GRANTS' 

(Fiscal  year  1970| 


Stele 


Estimated 

Percent  of 

burden  for 

Tax  burden 

Grants 

total  tax 

grants ' 

per  dollar  of 

(mllltons) 

burden 

(millions) 

aid  received 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(*) 


Total g3,532.7 

AW)*"* ?!|i 

ijaska      llfc.B 

JSJm    235.3 

ISomV: 274.0 

Mifornia 2.979-3 

C*™*"... ""-z 

Connecticut Z|3- a 

Oelawire *J> 

Flofida |«.0 

tUT :::::::::::::::  1i:o 

KS*::;:: 950.6 

ln«W 352.2 

low. |*fl 

KHms     231.3 

Kwti^ky -  JU? 

loMsana Kj-S 

mine "2.5 

Maryland 395.0 

Missachusetts 715.8 

Midiijan.  768.5 

Minnesota *07.0 

Missssjppi 411.0 

Missouri 501.3 


100.00 


J23.532.7 


11.00 


1.11 

261.2 

.15 

35.3 

.72 

169.4 

.59 

138.8 

11.24 

2,645.1 

.97 

228.3 

2.13 

501.2 

.35 

82.4 

3.04 

715.4 

1.76 

414.2 

.40 

94.1 

.26 

61.2 

6.67 

1,569.6 

2.45 

576.6 

1.21 

284.7 

1.01 

237.7 

1.11 

261.2 

1.32 

310.6 

.39 

91.8 

2.21 

520.1 

3.17 

746.0 

4.74 

1,115.4 

1.70 

400.1 

.59 

138.8 

2.15 

506.0 

.50 

.33 

.72 

.51 

.89 

.82 

1.70 

1.61 

1.41 

.75 

.76 

.67 

1.65 

1.64 

1.17 

1.03 

.58' 

.59 

.82 

1.32 

1.04 

1.45 

.98 

.34 

1.01 


State 


Grants 
(millions) 

(1) 


Percent  ot 

toUlUx 

burden 

(2) 


Estimated 

burden  for 

grants  > 

(millions) 

(3) 


Tax  burden 
per  dollar  of 
aid  received 

(4) 


Montana J128.0  .26  J61.2  J0.48 

Nebraska 129.7  .64  150.6  1.16 

Nevada 75.8  .30  70.6  .93 

New  Hampshire ^..  72.1  .35  82.4  114 

New  Jersey.  619.7  4.26  1,002.5  1.62 

New  Mexico 206.8  .35  82.4  .40 

New  Yorl( 2,365.6  11.51  2,708.6  1.14 

North  Carolina 506.6  1.83  430.6  85 

North  Dakota 87.2  .21  49.4  57 

Ohio    888.4  5.49  1,291.9  1.45 

Oklahoma 403.0  .98  230.6  .57 

Oregon 235.2  .96  225.9  .96 

Pennsylvania... 1,342.9  6.01  1,414.3  1.05 

Rhode  Island 132.7  .49  115.3  .87 

South  Carolina 277.3  .84  197.7  .71 

South  Dakota 103.2  .22  51.8  .50 

Tennessee 477.6  1.46  343.6  .72 

Texas 1,152.6  4.87  1,146.0  .99 

Utah 170.3  .39  91.8  .54 

Vermont 76.9  .19  44.7  .58 

Virginia 465.5  1.99  468.3  1.01 

Washington 387.6  1.74  409.5  1.06 

West  Virginia 303.5  .61  143.5  .47 

Wisconsin 368.6  2.00  470.7  1.28 

Wyoming 64.8  .14  32.9  .51 

District  of  Columbia 405.2  .47  110.6  .27 


'Excludes  shared  revenues;  includes  highway  aids  and  unemployment  compensation  and 
employment  service  administration  aids. 

'The  total  tax  burden  for  aid  payments  is  assumed  equal  to  aid  payments.  The  burden  of  aid 
payments  financed  through  Federal  funds  is  distributed  bv  State  on  the  basis  of  an  estimated  dls- 
tnbution  of  the  burden  of  general  taxes;  the  burden  of  highway  aid  payments  is  distributed  by 
State  on  the  basis  of  a  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  estimate  of  the  State  distribution  of  taxes  going 


to  the  highway  trust  fund;  the  burden  of  Federal  unemployment  insurance  aids  is  distributed  on 
the  basis  ot  social  insurance  contributions  by  State  and  State  unemployment  insurance  taxes 
deposited  with  the  Federal  Government  by  State. 

Source:  Tax  Foundation,  Inc. 


I  LOVE  AMERICA 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or   VIRGINIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  attended  a  beauty  pageant  in 
the  Fifth  District  of  Virginia,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  talent  division  of  the  con- 
test, the  first  nmnerup  offered  a  reading 
which  gave  an  insight  into  her  character. 
Miss  Wanda  Leigh  Epps  adapted  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  March  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest  into  a  dramatic  reading 
entitled  "I  Love  America." 

Putting  herself  in  the  place  of  an  im- 
migrant who  had  arrived  in  America  pen- 
niless, she  recounted  her  experiences  in 
this  land  of  freedom. 

Through  her  excellent  delivery.  Miss 
EWJs'  sense  of  patriotism  became  appar- 
ent to  the  audience.  Behind  the  moving 
story  which  she  told  was  a  true  pride  in 
one's  country  and  in  the  American  way 
M  life.  The  feeling  with  which  she  ad- 
dressed those  present  revealed  love  for 
homeland  which  had  permitted  an  imml- 
P;ant  girl  to  "make  it"  on  her  own.  She 
mily  "sweUed"  with  pride.  While  listen- 
ing to  Miss  Epps,  it  became  obvious  that 
She  was  absorbed  with  devotion  to  Amer- 
ica and  that  she  was  unashamed  to  pro- 
claim our  Nation's  merits  to  all  those 
who  would  listen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Epps  is  the  kind  of 
yo^  person  who  will  keep  America 
^t.  Although  something  wiU  be  lost 
without  hearing  the  presentation  of  this 
^ely  young  Virginian.  I  insert  her  re- 
11*1*8  in  the  Record: 


I  Love  Amebica 

A  few  years  ago  I  came  to  America  with  $5 
In  my  pockets,  few  clothes,  some  books,  old 
letters,  and  my  Saint  Christopher — that  was 
a  going  away  gift  from  my  friends.  I  was  an 
Immigrant  girl  hoping  for  a  new  life  In  a 
new  country. 

I'm  not  gonna  give  ya  a  big  success  story 
because  there  Isn't  any.  When  my  husband 
and  I  met  in  New  York  City  we  shared  many 
of  the  same  problems.  We  both  left  the  old 
country  looking  for  a  new  beginning  in  a 
free  country.  As  the  saying  goes  it  wasn't 
easy.  We  had  no  career  training,  our  lan- 
guage was  different,  we  had  no  Jobs,  no  fam- 
ily, and  few  friends.  Man,  it  was  easy  to  be 
depressed!  But  as  always  things  change. 
There  is  something  about  America  that  gives 
me  a  deep  feeling  of  independence  and  free- 
dom gives  strength.  There  is  no  one  to  lead 
you  by  the  hand  or  boss  you  around!  Once 
I  set  foot  on  America  I  was  all  alone  to  shape 
my  life,  to  test  mel  This,  I  guess,  is  what 
being  free  is  all  about. 

We  started  at  the  bottom  so  there  was  no 
place  to  go  but  up.  Just  like  other  Americans 
we  worked  all  day  and  studied  all  night. 
Every  penny  went  for  rent,  food,  tuition,  and 
books.  We  didnt  save  a  cent,  but  we  believed 
in  the  future.  Thank  heaven  we  weren't  dis- 
appointed. 

Today  we  work  as  teachers  and  my  hus- 
band is  working  for  his  masters.  We  have  a 
small  house  and  a  red  car  (my  own  private 
dream) .  Every  year  we  travel  over  the  United 
States.  All  this,  we  know,  we  owe  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  most  hospitable  and  beau- 
tiful country  in  the  world.  Our  American 
friends  think  it  is  out  of  style  to  love  Amer- 
ica. After  all  there  is  Vietnam,  there  are 
drugs,  racial  conflicts,  poverty  and  poUutton. 
America  does  face  very  serious  and  urgent 
problems.  But  what  we,  the  newcomers,  see 
are  not  only  the  problems,  but  also  the  dem- 
ocratic solutions  people  are  looking  for  and 
\ising.  To  vote  for  the  first  time  as  a  free 
citizen  in  a  free  country  makes  me  realize 
what  it  means  to  participate  in  a  democracy. 
I  love  America  because  I  am  accepted  for 


what  I  ami  They  don't  ask  who  my  parents 
were,  what  faith  I  am,  or  my  political  be- 
liefs. I  love  this  country  because  when  I 
want  to  move  I  can,  without  asking  anyone. 
Because  when  I  want  some  thread  I  can  go 
to  Woolworth's  and  buy  It.  I  love  It  because 
I  don't  have  to  stand  in  line  hours  for  a 
piece  of  tough,  fat  meat  or  pay  a  day's  earn- 
ing for  a  smaU  chicken.  I  love  America  be- 
cause America  tnists  me,  and  one  can't  live 
without  trust.  My  mail  isn't  censored,  my 
phone  isn't  tapped,  and  my  conversations 
with  friends  aren't  reported  to  secret  police! 
Sometimes  when  I  walk  down  the  streets 
of  New  York  with  my  husband  we  stop,  and 
smile,  and  kiss.  People  say  we're  in  love  and 
that's  true.  But  we  are  also  in  love  with 
America.  And  the  noise  and  pollution  we 
suddenly  realize  what  Joy  it  Is  to  live  in  a 
free  country. 


MAJOR         TECHNOLOGICAL         AD- 
VANCES FROM  QYRFALCON,  INC. 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  6,  1971 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
cans too  many  times  are  guilty  of  taking 
things  for  granted,  and  just  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  industry  in  my 
congressional  district  that  demonstrates 
this  point  vividly. 

The  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  Gyrfal- 
con.  Inc.,  which  is  located  in  Camp  Hill, 
Pa.  Gyrfalcon  is  the  developer,  among* 
other  things,  of  a  major  advancement  in 
fastener  technology  called  the  "Bolt  with 
a  Brain,"  a  bolt  which,  through  an  opti- 
cal indicator  that  changes  color,  indi- 
cates when  a  bolt  is  too  tight.  This  letter 
illustrates  how  very  little  American  at- 


9886 

tention  was  given  to  some  very  fine  at- 
tainments by  this  American  corpora  ;ion 
in  technological  competition  abroad.  To- 
ward the  end  of  bringing  these  achieve 
ments  out  into  the  light  they  deserTJe 
introduce  the  pertinent  letter  to 
Congressional  Record  and  commenjd 
to  the  attention  of  all : 

Dear  Sir:  Being  one  of  your  constltiints 
from  York  County  and  having  o£Bces  In  cjum- 
berland  County.  I  thought  It  would  be 
natural  to  Inform  you  of  our  corporation 
recent  success  In  Brussels.  Belgium,  at 
International  Inventors  Exposition. 

There  were  1500  Inventions  from  all 
the  world,  with  16  gold  medals  awarded 
have  won   one  of   these   for  being   the 
safety  Invention;  also,  we  won  another 
medal  for  the  best  Invention  from  the  United 
States. 

So  far  we  haven't  had  much  acclaim 
the  United  States.  I  guess  if  It  were 
sporting  event,  we  would  have  been 
not  Just  by  the  press  but  from  the 
States  Embassy  in  Brussels. 

We  have  been  approached  by  no  less 
60  corporations  In  Europe  who  wish  tc 
corporate  our  invention  sis  a  safety  featui  e 
automobiles  and   aerospace.  I   am   enclqslng 
one    of    our    brochures    which    explains 
"Bolt  with  a  Brain"  invention.  It  can  be 
on  any  type  fastener  made.  I  am  sure  you 
agree  its  use  is  virtually  limitless,  and  It 
major  technological  Importance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  P.  Parise. 
Executive    Vice-P''(sident    and    Sec^ 
tary,  Gyrfalcon,  Inc. 
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THE  GALLEY  DECISION 
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HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVf  S 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cobrt 
martial  of  Lt.  William  Calley  has  bro4ght 
a  great  outpouring  of  emotion  from 
section  of  the  Nation.  My  feeling  is 
of  great  sadness  for  about  the  whole 
tragic  episode  which  shows  the  bri|tal 
ization  of  the  Indochina  war.  I  was 
pressed  by  the  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  April  1,  1971,  edition  of  the  Wi,sh 
ington  Evening  Star  and  I  am  including 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Calley  EJecision 

The   sentence   of   life   Imprisonment 
posed  yesterday  on  First  Lieutenant 
L.  Calley  Jr.  is  nearly  as  harsh  as  the  ctime 
of  which  he  was  convicted  by  a  Jury  oi 
peers:   The  premeditated  murder  of  at 
22   unarmed,   unresisting  South 
civilians  at  the  hamlet  of  My  Lai  4  on  \^rch 
16.  1968.  Given  the  testimony  of  more  ihan 
100  witnesses,  officers  and  enlisted  men 
It  Is  dilHcult  to  see  how  the  six  members 
the   Port    Bennlng   Jury   could    have    f^und 
otherwise. 

And  It  is  Important  to  remember  who 
on  that  Jury.   The  six  were   not 
They  were  not  civilians.  They  were  not  tear- 
echelon   types.   They  were   combat  soldiers 
each  of  whom  had  been  decorated  for 
lantry,  and  five  of  whom  had  served  in 
nam.  They,  above  all  men.  knew  the 
conditions  Calley  faced  and  the  sort 
sponse  these  conditions  might  reasonabjy 
expected    to   elicit.   These   men   found 
guilty 
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We  are  aware  that  a  large  segment  of  the 
public  will  be  appalled  by  the  verdict  against 
Calley;  that  as  Undersecretary  Thaddeus  R. 
Beal  has  put  it,  the  court-martial  has  been  "a 
pretty  wrenching  experience"  for  the  Army, 
which  sees  one  of  its  own  sent  up  for  life 
while  draft-dodgers  skip  oS  with  Impunity 
to  Canada  or  serve  short  Jail  sentences  (Cal- 
ley's  sentence  will  be  subject  to  appeal  and 
review;  if  it  stands,  he  will  be  eligible  for 
parole  after  10  years). 

Some  liberals  will  blame  society,  the  Army's 
system  and  Galley's  personal  background, 
and — as  usual — they  will  be  half-right.  But 
those  who  give  the  matter  some  careful 
thought  and  study  the  record  (as  the  Jury 
did  during  its  80  houres  of  deliberation), 
will  see  that  there  are  rules  of  war,  that  there 
is  a  line  between  what  Is  permissible  and 
what  is  not  permissible  and  that  Calley  clear- 
ly crossed  that  line  when  he  ordered  and  par- 
ticipated In  the  massacre  at  My  Lai  4.  In  so 
doing,  he  violated  the  entire  canon  of  law 
embodied  In  the  Hague  and  Geneva  Conven- 
tions, in  the  Nuremberg  principles  and  in  the 
Army's  own  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice. And  now  he  has  to  pay  the  penalty  for 
his  deeds. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  say  that  the 
jury  has  placed  an  Indelible  stain  on  the  uni- 
form of  the  United  States  Army.  That  Is  not 
true;  Calley  did  that.  Twenty-four-year-old 
American  boys  have  been  leading  platoons 
into  stiuations  like  My  Lai  for  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  the  last  three  decades  without  giv- 
ing way  to  the  homicidal  rage  which  appar- 
ently gripped  the  young  Floridian.  They — 
and  the  Jury — are  the  real  heroes  of  this 
sordid  incident. 

Some  elements  In  the  Army  will  say  that 
this  was  (is)  a  war  unlike  any  other,  and — 
a^usual — they  will  be  half -right.  The  enemy, 
a»  witnessed  both  by  his  everyday  behavior 
and  his  callous  treatment  of  American  pri- 
soners of  war,  does  not  give  a  damn  for  the 
Hague  or  Geneva  Conventions.  He  does  not 
care  about  Nuremberg.  His  own  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  If  he  has  one,  would 
make  the  Mafia  blush. 

But  one  cannot  permit  a  Gresham's  law  of 
ethics  to  come  into  play  on  the  battlefield. 
One  cannot  treat  barbarians  with  barbarity 
without  descending  to  their  level,  without 
becoming  barbaric  oneself.  As  an  officer. 
Calley  had  an  obligation  to  control  his  pas- 
sions and  those  of  his  men.  In  this,  he  failed. 
In  so  doing,  he  failed  himself,  his  men,  the 
Army  and  his  country. 

If  others  are  guilty  (25  officers  and  men 
were  accused  of  transgressions  at  My  Lai; 
Calley  has  been  convicted,  two  have  been  ac- 
quitted, three  are  awaiting  trial  and  charges 
against  the  other  19  have  been  dropped), 
they,  too,  must  pay  the  penalty. 

In  an  editorial  on  December  7.  1969.  we  re- 
fused to  convict  Calley  in  these  columns.  We 
said  that  he  was  "entitled  to  a  free  trial  In 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word."  We  said: 

"Justice  will  be  done.  Lieutenant  Calley 
can  receive — and  expect — no  more  than 
that." 

Justice  has  been  done.  But  one  Is  left  with 
no  sense  of  elation,  only  sadness.  Sadness  for 
Calley.  for  his  victims,  for  the  men  who  testi- 
fied against  him  and  convicted  him.  for  all 
of  us. 


LEGISLATION    TO    PRESERVE    THE 
WILD  RIVERS  OF  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  to  include  Cali- 
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fomia's  most  valuable  rivers  under  the 
protective  provisions  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  Act  of  1968. 

These  rivers,  the  Eel,  Trinity,  and 
Klamath,  along  with  their  main  tribu- 
taries, are  the  last  major  free-flowing 
rivers  in  the  State.  Their  value  as  scenic, 
ecological  and  historic  resources  to  Cali- 
fornia, the  West  and  the  Nation  are  un- 
challenged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  being  challenged 
is  the  natural  integrity  of  these  river  sys- 
tems themselves.  There  are  more  than  20 
proposed  diversion  and  dam  projects 
being  planned  for  these  river  systems. 
These  dams,  if  completed,  would  turn  a 
free-flowing  river  into  a  series  of  warm- 
water  lakes  and  would  inundate  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  prime  wilderness  and 
recreational  land. 

The  fishery  of  these  rivers:  Salmon, 
shad,  steelhead.  and  trout,  will  surely 
suffer  the  fate  of  the  fisheries  of  other 
impounded  rivers — utter  ruin.  There  is  no 
real  mitigation  of  a  salmon  or  steelhead 
population  once  a  free-flowing  river  is 
actually  turned  into  a  series  of  lakes. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been 
supported  by  the  major  con.servation 
groups  of  the  Nation,  including  the  Sierra 
Club,  Friends  of  Earth,  Trout  Unlimited, 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  Izaak 
Walton  League,  and  the  Committee  of 
Two  Million,  which  has  organized  con- 
servationists and  sportsmen  into  a  coali- 
tion dedicated  to  saving  these  precious 
natural  resources. 

One  year  ago  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
first  introduced  this  bill.  I  have  been 
gratified  at  the  size  of  the  response  from 
not  only  northern  California,  but  the 
entire  Western  area  of  the  Nation  and 
others  from  around  the  country  who 
have  enjoyed  the  scenic  delights,  hiked 
the  trails  or  fished  the  streams  of  this 
area — an  area  which  is  in  great  danger 
of  being  dammed  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  would  destroy 
these  resources  are  the  speculators  and 
developers  who  are  trapped  within  their 
own  concept  of  "growth." 

To  them,  growth  is  good  and  wilder- 
ness is  either  a  source  of  water  to  make 
desert  lands  green  in  order  to  sell  them 
at  a  great  profit,  or  wilderness  is  an  area 
to  be  fenced  off  and  sold  "as  is." 

To  many  Americans,  growth  is  more 
smog,  more  traflQc,  more  people,  and 
more  pollution  of  all  kinds. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  considering  the 
environmental  impact  of  such  projects  as 
those  planned  for  the  Trinity,  Klamath, 
and  Eel  Rivers,  that  there  is  impact  at 
the  point  of  receipt  of  those  diverted 
waters,  as  well  as  impact  at  the  point  of 
diversion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
people  of  southern  California  do  not 
want  the  type  growth  that  land  specu- 
lators want  to  force  on  the  overtaxed  en- 
vironment of  that  beleaguered  area. 

It  is  my  profound  belief  that  the 
people  of  northern  California  do  not 
want  their  finest  rivers  dammed  to  de- 
struction. We  must  act  to  save  these 
rivers  and  in  so  doing  prevent  the  de- 
spoiling of  one  area  for  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  another. 
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FUND       FREEZE 
HITS    RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TKNNE8SEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Apnl  6.  1971 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in 
freezing  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress has  even  held  up  loans  for  REA 
loans  for  our  farmers  and  rural  citizens. 

As  a  result  of  this  impoundment,  many 
priorities  and  funding  levels  set  by  Con- 
gress have  been  shunted  aside  and  ig- 
nored In  the  current  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine Rural  Electrification,  an  editorial 
discusses  OMBs  slowdown  policies  in 
this  important  field.  The  editorial  is  en- 
titled "Snubbing  Noses  at  Congress." 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  include  the 
REA  editorial  in  the  Record: 

Snubbing  Noses  at  Congress 

It  has  t>een  mentioned  more  than  once 
that  the  Nixon  Administration — specifically, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
at  the  White  House — has  refused  to  permit 
REA  to  lend  to  rural  electric  cooperatives  the 
toUl  amount  of  loan  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 

For  FY  1970,  the  Administration's  budget 
asked  »320-mlllion  in  new  electric  loan  funds. 
Congress  actually  appropriated  $340-mllllon, 
but  the  additional  $20-mlllion  was  not  used 
during  the  year  for  which  it  was  appropri- 
ated. Instead,  It  was  "carried  over"  Into  the 
1971  budget. 

In  that  budget  the  Administration  asked 
for  8322-nillllon  in  new  electric  loan  funds, 
but  again  Congress  saw  fit  to  raise  that  fig- 
ure, to  $337-milllon.  While  the  fiscal  year  Is 
not  over  yet.  Indications  are  that,  once  again, 
the  OMB  will  refuse  to  let  REA  use  the  ad- 
ditional $15-minion,  and  will  "carry  It  over" 
to  the  1972  budget. 

The  Administration.  In  other  words,  has 
gotten  Into  the  habit  of  putting  off  lending, 
for  a  year,  a  portion  of  the  funds  Congress 
actually  appropriates. 

And  it  turns  out  that  REA  funds  are  not 
the  only  appropriations  being  treated  this 
way  at  the  White  House. 

According  to  George  P.  Shultz.  director  of 
the  OMB.  the  Administration  has  held  up 
more  than  $8-bllllon  In  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress,  mostly  for  domestic  programs. 

Sen.  John  J.  Sparkman  of  Alabama  has 
called  the  practice  "a  serious  breach  of  faith" 
with  Congress,  and  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  of 
North  Carolina  contends  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's intent  In  doing  so  Is  "to  avoid  or 
nullify  Congressional  Intent." 

"All  too  frequently."  Ervln  said,  "when 
Congress  votes  substantially  more  funds  for 
a  program  than  the  executive  branch  re- 
quests, the  President  signs  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  then  directs  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  not  to  release  the  funds  to 
the  agencies  designated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram in  question." 

Rep.  Joe  Evlns  of  Tennessee  argues  that 
the  practice  amounts  to  "item  veto."  a  power 
the  President  does  not  have  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Shultz,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  that  an 
appropriation  by  Congress  is  not  the  same  as 
&  Congressional  command  that  the  money 
be  used,  and  that  furthermore  the  impound- 
ing has  been  done  to  control  inflation.  Much 
of  the  money  held  back,  he  says,  would  have 
been  used  for  construction. 

Everybody,  of  course,  is  against  Inflation, 
including  us.  and  including  Congress.  Why, 
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then,  has  Congress  appropriated  $8-bUllon 
which  the  Administration  won't  use?  One 
reason  Is  that  Congress  Is  also  concerned 
about  unemployment,  and  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  quite  candid  that  It  permitted 
unemployment  to  rise  above  6  percent  to 
combat  Inflation. 

The  Inflation.  In  turn,  has  Its  roots  In 
Federal  spending  for  the  war  In  Indochina. 
So  even  though  the  war  may  appear  to  be 
winding  down,  its  effects  are  still  betng  felt 
by  domestic  programs.  Provided  the  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  contlnuee,  we  maj 
begin  to  see  this  Administration  prosecut- 
ing domestic  programs  with  more  zeal.  It  will 
come  not  a  moment  too  soon. 


A    WELL-DESERVED    HONOR   FOR 
CHARLES  AND  MARY  WARD 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  Uke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  an  outstanding  achievement  on  the 
part  of  your  own  administrative  assist- 
ant, Charles  Ward,  and  his  wonderful 
wife,  Mary. 

Charles  and  Mary  have  received  the 
1970  award  given  by  the  Organized  Bible 
Class  Association  for  the  outstanding 
Bible  class  worker.  The  fact  that  Charles 
and  Mary  received  this  award  from  the 
12,000-member  association  together, 
rather  than  one  of  them  being  singled 
out,  is  not  a  surprise  to  those  of  us  who 
have  been  privileged  to  know  Charles 
and  Mary  over  the  years.  The  Wards  are 
a  devoted  couple  who  work  together  for 
single  goals. 

The  Wards  received  this  honor  for  the 
work  they  are  carrying  on  at  the  Moimt 
Vernon  Place  United  Methodist  Church, 
where  they  have  been  active  members 
for  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  share  my 
pride  in  the  Wards.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  article  reporting  on  this  award  from 
the  Evening  Star  of  April  3,  1971,  ap- 
pear in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
House  Speaker's  Aide,  Wife  Given  Annttal 
OBCA  Award 
(By  Caspar  Nannes) 

Ever  since  Blanche  W.  Taylor  of  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church  received  the  first  Out- 
standing Bible  Class  Worker  award  In  1950, 
it  has  gone  to  an  Individual.  This  year  It  was 
different.  A  man  and  wife,  working  jointly 
with  a  couple's  class  in  a  downtown  church 
received  the  Organized  Bible  Class  Associa- 
tion's 1970  award. 

Chosen  by  the  12.000-member  organization 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Ward  of  the 
Rustln  Couple's  Class  at  Mount  Vernon  Place 
United  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Ward  Is  the 
administrative  assistant  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  Erma  Patterson,  chairman  of  the  se- 
lections committee,  said  the  letter  nominat- 
ing the  couple  listed  an  extensive  number  of 
credentials.  The  couple  have  been  members 
of  the  class  since  1959  when  they  came  here 
from  Dursmt.  Okla. 

Together  they  serve  as  curriculum  chair- 
men, a  job  which  Included  responsibility  of 
planning  topics  for  the  year  and  providing 
speakers  each  Sunday.  They  also  serve  the 
social  concerns  committee  of  the  class,  pub- 
licize the  class  activities,  carry  out  an  exten- 
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slve  visitation  program  with  those  who  at- 
tend the  class,  and  are  very  active  in  bring- 
ing new  people  into  the  church. 

Their  pastor.  Dr.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  former 
chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  was  the  banquet 
speaker.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Patterson  stressed 
that  the  couple  also  are  very  active  in  other 
phases  of  the  church's  program,  serving  as 
counselors  for  young  people,  serving  the 
church's  administrative  board,  and  the  ush- 
ering, music  and  worship  committees. 

When  Ward  received  the  bound  Bible, 
which  symbolizes  the  award,  be  commented; 
"We  are  trying  to  be  worthy  of  being  Christ- 
ian. We  hope  to  walk  closely  to  Jesus  to 
merit  this  honor."  Mary  Ward  voiced  a  simi- 
lar sentiment. 

Ward  came  to  Washington  out  of  a  career 
in  Journalism,  where  he  was  editor  of  the 
Durant  Democrat.  When  he  was  17  be  was 
editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Heber  Springs,  Ark. 
He  studied  Journalism  and  economics  at 
Arkansas  Tech  and  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. He  Is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kiv>pa. 

Mary  Ward's  Interests  are  In  music,  placing 
heavy  emphasis  on  playing  In  the  band,  sing- 
ing in  the  chorus  and  participating  In  dra- 
matlcf  while  at  Hendrlx  College,  her  alma 
mater. 

With  OBCA  president  Harold  S.  King  In 
charge,  the  banqueters  were  introduced  to 
students  who  are  recipients  of  two  annual 
scholarships.  Robert  Whlttler  of  Melrose, 
Mass..  is  a  recipient  of  the  Homer  Councillor 
Scholarship  at  Wesley  Theological  Seminary 
and  Melinda  Jackson  holds  the  Etchlaon 
Scholarship  to  Western  Maryland  State  Col- 
lege. She  is  a  1970  graduate  of  Edison  High 
School. 

Former  president  Jack  I.  Oauntt  told  of 
the  organization's  efforts  to  become  more 
appealing  to  younger  people,  and  outlined 
several  activities  in  this  direction. 

The  Federal  City  Pour  quartet  provided 
musical  entertainment. 


THE  NATIONAL  ROTC  BAND  AND 
DRUM  AND  BUGLE  CORPS  COM- 
PETITION 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  on  April  30  and  May  1  the 
National  ROTC  band  and  drum  and 
bugle  corps  competition  will  be  held  in 
the  New  Jersey-New  York  metropolitan 
area.  This  is  the  10th  annual  event,  spon- 
sored by  the  National  ROTC  Band  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  formed  in  1959  to 
bring  military  music  to  more  people  and 
to  instill  a  fraternal  feeling  among 
bandsmen. 

I  know  that  there  is  not  one  Member  of 
the  House  who  has  not  felt  the  tremen- 
dous uplift  and  patriotic  feeling  when 
a  military  band  goes  by.  Somehow  those 
great  bands  make  the  colors  in  the  flag 
seem  a  little  brighter  and  cement  the 
closeness  that  Americans  feel  for  their 
country. 

The  National  ROTC  Band  Association, 
which  is  headquartered  at  St.  Peter's 
College  in  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  has  re- 
quested that  the  week  of  April  25  to  May 
1,  1971,  be  set  aside  as  National  ROTC 
Band  Week.  The  Honorable  Robert  A. 
Roe,  of  New  Jersey,  joins  me  today  in 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  authorizine 
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and  requesting  the  President  to  procll 
April  25  to  May  1  as  "National  RQTC 
Band  Week." 

I  am  also  inserting  into  the  RE<ioRD 
an  outline  history  of  the  Association.  IThe 
history  follows: 

Majob   EvE^^^s   in   the   Past,    Prxsint, 
PiiruRK 

Official  establishment  of  the  NROT(iBA. 
August  1959.  I 

First  Army  ROTC  band  to  Join  NROTCBA, 
St.  Peter's  CoUege  ROTC  Band,  Jersey  C'ty. 
October  1.  1960.  I 

First  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  to  l)oln 
NKOTCBA.  New  York  University,  Bronx,  flew 
York,  February  15.  1961. 

First  Air  Force  ROTC  Band  to  floln 
NROTCBA,  Rutgers  tJnlverslty,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J.,  January  12,  1962. 

First  National  Competition,  Camp  KlLner, 
New  Jersey,  May  19.  1962. 

Second  National  Competition.  Camp  Kil- 
mer, N.J.  and  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  April  18-20, 
1963. 

First  State  Proclamation  of  ROTC  Band 
Week,  Governor  Richard  Hughes,  State  of 
New  Jersey,  this  practice  continues  to  this 
date.  April  15-21,  1963. 

Third  National  Competition,  Jersey  (!lty, 
N.J.  and  Singer  Bowl,  World's  Fair,  lew 
York,  April  30-May  2.  1964. 

Fourth  NaUonal  Competition,  Jersey  City, 
N.J.  and  Singer  Bowl.  World's  Fair.  Hew 
York,  May  7-8,  1965. 

Fifth  National  Competition,  Philharmonic 
Hall.  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  /  rts, 
N.Y.C.  N.Y.  and  Port  Wadsworth,  Staten  Is- 
land. New  York,  May  6-7,  1966. 

Sixth  National  Competition,  Jersey  City, 
N.J.  and  Union  C^ty,  N.J.,  May  6-6,   196  T. 

NaUonal   SOP   adopted   at  Sixth   Conten- 
tion. May  1967. 
CJonstltutlon  revised,  October  1967. 
Honoraray  membership  to  Senator  Ed-nard 
"Ted"  Kennedy,  October  7,  1967. 

Area  Reorganization,  Junior  Division  of 
NROTCBA  established.  May  1968. 

Seventh    national    competition,    Phlll  ar- 
monlca   Hall,   Lincoln    Center   for   the   I'er- 
formlng  Arts,  N.Y.C,  N.Y.,  and  Fort  wils- 
worth,  Staten  Island,  New  York.  May  10-11 
1968. 

Honorary  membership  to  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, February  1969.  j 

Table  of  organization  and  equipment  pub- 
lished, revised  SOP  published  Pebniry 
1970.  I 

Eighth  national  competition  proposed  Ifor 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  and  Fort  Wadsworth,  Staken 
Island,  New  York,  April  24-25,  1970.  f 

Future  competition  sites  proposed  for  ihe 
United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Po^it, 
New  York  and  the  United  States  Air  Pctce 
Academy,  Colorado.  ] 

Proposed  honorary  membership  to  lie 
adjutant  general,  MO  Kenneth  G.  Wlckhim, 
U.S.  Army,  and  "Doc"  Severlnson  of  NBC 
studios. 


NEW      CnTES— THE      IMPACT 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS    ON 
CREATION  OF  NEW  RESIDENTIAL 
AND  WORK  AREAS 


OF 
TlIE 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COHER 

OF    CONNBCTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prdb 
lems  of  establishing  new  communit  es 
are  often  talked  about  but  all  too  oftjen 
there  is  very  little  positive  action. 

The  President's  Advisory  Group  pn 
Telecommunications  and  the  Natior  al 
Academy   of   Engineering   are   workiig 
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together  to  investigate  the  potentiality 
of  new  cities.  These  efforts  in  telecom- 
munication in  the  formation  of  new 
towns  have  been  combined  with  the  Con- 
necticut Research  Commission  activities 
devoted  to  the  same  project,  and  the 
result  is  the  NEA-CRC  Joint  Committee 
of  the  "Cities  of  the  P^jture." 

Just  recently.  Dr.  Peter  C.  Goldmark, 
president  and  director  of  research  of 
CBS  Laboratories,  deLvered  an  informa- 
tive paper  outlining  the  factors  in  this 
project.  I  would  like  to  have  my  col- 
leagues informed  of  these  developments, 
and  I  am  including  this  speech  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Nationai.  Association  op  Bboadcasters, 
1971  CoNTEKiNce,  Chicaoo,  Tt.t. 

IKTRODUCnON 

As  members  of  the  same  fraternity  and 
under  the  aegis  of  the  NAB,  you  would  prob- 
ably expect  me  to  discuss  the  future  of 
broadcast  engineering. 

Instead,  I  would  like  you  to  Join  me  In 
exploring  how  we  could  make  use  of  com- 
munications technology  on  a  much  broader 
scale,  to  ensure  that  In  the  year  2000  this 
country  will  be  a  wonderful  place  in  which 
to  live  and  to  work,  whether  one  chooses  the 
city  or  prefers  the  country. 

Before  we  discuss  solutions,  let  vis  look  at 
the  problem: 

Ten  thousand  years  ago,  there  were  no 
more  people  on  etirth  than  In  Greater  New 
York  City  today,  about  10  million. 

The  first  slide  shows  how  world  popula- 
tion suddenly  increased  In  the  last  few  hun- 
dred years.  By  the  year  2000,  we  wUl  be  six 
billion. 

In  Figure  2,  we  see  that  life  expectancy 
only  two  centuries  ago,  was  30  years,  and 
that  It  Is  almost  two  and  a  half  times  hlirher 
today. 

The  third  graph  lUustrates  the  frightening 
growth  of  explosive  power  we  have  created 

In  Figure  4.  we  can  see  that  from  earliest 
history  until  150  years  ago,  man  travelled  on 
earth  no  faster  than  25  miles  per  hour 
namely  on  horseback  or  behind  horses' 
Today,  this  figure  Is  25,000  mUea  per  hour— 
In  space. 

We  could  show  similar  curves  for  many 
other  statistics,  but  let  us  now  look  at  the 
mo«t  Interesting  graph:  (Figure  6.).  Here  we 
see  the  cumulative  number  of  books  (titles) 
which  have  been  published  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  printing  press.  During  the  last  200 
years,  this  number  climbed  from  barely  one 
nuillon  to  50  mUUon.  A  cause  and  effect  rela- 
tionship exists  between  the  previous  curves 
and  this  one:  namely  the  most  significant 
Invention  In  communications,  printing,  made 
It  possible  Tor  scientists  to  learn  about  the 
Ideas  and  discoveries  of  others  without  hav- 
ing to  explore  groimd  already  covered.  Also, 
teaching  and  learning  were  greatly  acceler- 
ated by  the  use  of  text  books.  The  result  is 
that  technologies  developed  at  an  ever  In- 
creasing rate.  This  is  Ulustrated  In  Figure  6 

Recalling  Figure  1,  one  of  the  disturbing 
effects  of  the  rapidly  Increasing  population  is 
that  the  majority  of  people  In  most  western 
countries  have  been  compelled  to  live  under 
conditions  of  extreme  density,  within  the 
confines  of  cities  and  their  suburbs.  Today 
nine-tenths  of  the  United  States  population 
lives  on  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  land. 

If  this  trend  continues,  two  hundred  of 
the  three  hundred  million  Americans  in  the 
year  2000  will  be  crowded  into  twelve  urban 
centers  on  less  than  10  percent  of  our  total 
land  area  (Map  7) .  Over  half  of  the  poptUa- 
tlon.  or  150  million  people,  will  be  In  the 
three  largest  urban  concentrations,  name- 
ly: Boston-Washington,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 
San-Pranclsco-San  Diego. 

Man  Is  physiologically  and  psychologically 
unprepared  for  the  stresses  and  strains  which 
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result  from  such  Uvlng  conditions.  AvaUabi. 
statistics  show  that  it  Is  in  the  hlgh-deWv 
living  areas  that  the  problems  of  crime  ^i 
luUon.   poverty,    traffic,   educaUon.   etc"  ^^ 
the  greatest.  *" 

Figure  8  shows  clearly  the  rapid  Increase 
In  the  rate  of  crime  per  100,000  citizens  as  a 
function  of  city  size.  Pollution,  defined  in 
this  case  as  sulphur-dioxide  concentration  in 
the  air  over  the  East  Central  U.S  (Piimie 
9.).  also  Increases  with  city  size. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  whereas 
smaller  towns  have  the  same  type  of  prob- 
lems, they  are  manageable  and  wUl  remain 
so.  If  limits  and  standards  are  carefully 
planned  for  the  development  of  these  towns 
Today,  In  addlUon  to  the  urban  problems' 
we  also  have  a  rural  problem.  There  exists  i 
large  mlgraUon  of  people  from  rural  areas 
towards  urban  centers.  This  is  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 10  which  Is  almost  a  photographic  nega- 
tive of  the  urban  concentration  map  shown 
befor*-  (reproduced  here  as  Figure  10a). 

We  now  have  roughly  outlined  the  prob- 
lem. Let  us  see  what  might  be  a  solution. 
Hundred  million  Americans,  which  Is  the  In- 
crease predicted  by  the  year  2000,  should  be 
able  to  choose  whether  to  live  and  work  ei- 
ther In  Improved  urban  or  In  a  new  rural  en- 
vironment. Thus,  a  new  niral  society  must 
be  created.  In  this  task  communications 
technology  plays  a  key  role. 

In  1968,  the  President's  Advisory  Group  on 
Telecommunications  requested  the  Nationai 
Academy  of  Engineering  to  establish  a  com- 
mittee on  telecommunications.  As  an  out- 
growth of  this,  the  NAE  created  a  panel  for 
applying  communications  technology  first  to 
alleviate  existing  urban  problems  and  also 
to  make  possible  new  living  patterns  based 
on  fvUler  use  of  the  nation's  land  resources. 
The  latter  activity  has  been  combined  with 
the  Connecticut  Research  CJommisslon's  proj- 
ect devoted  to  the  same  objective,  thus  form- 
ing the  NAE-C:RC  Joint  Committee  on  "Ci- 
ties of  the  Future",  which  I  chair.  The  NAE 
panel  Is  suppKJrted  by  a  Joint  g^roup  consist- 
ing of  the  Departments  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  Justice,  C!ommerce,  Trans- 
portation, Health  Education  and  Welfare, 
and  also  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  the 
FCC.  It  Is  our  belief  that  with  all  necessary 
inventions  already  made,  broadband  commu- 
nications systems  can  now  be  Imaginatively 
applied  to  the  needs  of  business,  government, 
education,  health  care,  and  cultural  pursuits 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  the  new 
rural  society.  The  task  la  a  gigantic  one,  but 
one  which  will  present  an  urgent  challenge 
to  our  youth  and  one  to  which  we  all  must 
direct  at  least  part  of  oxu-  efforts.  I  believe 
the  magnitude  of  this  task  will  make  going 
to  the  Moon  seem  like  a  ferryboat  ride. 

To  illustrate  the  dimensions  of  the  overall 
task,  the  tabulation  In  Plgiu-e  11  shows  one 
of  the  ways  In  which  100  million  people  could 
be  distributed  over  the  next  30  years  among 
existing  communities  of  different  sizes.  For 
reasons  mentioned  before,  commxinitles  with 
less  than  100,(X)0  people  should  be  primarily 
considered.  The  average  yearly  growth  rate 
Is  given  in  percentages  as  well  as  the  average 
number  of  new  Jobs  that  would  have  to  be 
created  each  year  over  the  30  years.  Of  course, 
the  creation  of  new  towns  wlU  make  the 
task  easier. 

The  approach  to  the  new  rural  society  does 
not  mean  the  deurbanlzatlon  of  America.  In 
our  opinion,  the  main  objective  is  to  provide 
options  for  100  million  more  people,  options 
which  today  do  not  exist.  Ck)nceivably  half 
of  the  next  100  million  Americans  may  prefer 
to  live  In  an  urban  environment,  whereas  50 
million  people  already  In  the  cities,  may  wish 
to  be  part  of  the  new  rural  society.  TTils  In 
Itself  may  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  cities, 
making  It  feasible  to  deal  with  their  most 
urgent  problems  and  to  start  them  on  a  new 
life  cvcle. 

We  must  rec^gnlze  that  to  change  the  en- 
tire nation's  living  pattern  Is  not  dependent 
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„ni,  on  communications  technology.  Nor  Is 
It  true  that  the  only  way  to  Improve  the 
ouallty  of  life  in  America  at  the  turn  of  the 
Mntury  wlU  come  about  exclusively  through 
Ze  increased  use  of  our  land  resources.  Be- 
fore nationwide  planning  is  undertaken,  an 
exploratory  program  on  a  small  scale  Is  pro- 
ooeed  in  the  attractive  rural  north-eastern 
C^n  of  Connecticut  where  the  population 
density  is  low  and  the  need  for  planned  eco- 
nomic development  is  high. 

The  first  phase  of  the  NAE-CRC  study  wlU 
be  completed  by  June  of  this  year  and  we  are 
now  In  the  process  of  writing  the  program 
for  the  next  phase.  Perhaps  I  could  give  you 
an  Idea  of  the  method  of  attack  and  magni- 
tude of  the  task  by  describing  portions  of  our 
proposal. 

We  have  summed  up  the  major  objectives 
in  the  following  manner: 

In  order  to  halt  the  migration  of  people 
from  rural  areas  to  the  cities  and  to  reverse 
the  continuing  trend  of  urban  deterioration, 
we  propose  a  four  part  experimental  pro- 
gram: 

1.  Study  with  business.  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment operations  the  specific  nature  of 
office  procedures,  practices  and  communica- 
tions which  usually  result  In  meetings, 
memos,  letters,  presentations,  etc.,  and  how 
these  can  be  transposed  into  broadband  and 
other  communications  media.  The  results 
would  indicate  how  components  of  business 
or  government  could  function  effectively  In 
rural  communities. 

2a.  Explore  closely  with  a  number  of  towns 
within  a  region  how  to  establish  standards 
and  limits  which  will  ensure  the  optimum 
rate  and  pattern  of  growth  for  the  highest 
quality  of  life. 

b.  Coordinate  the  above  efforts  with  rele- 
vant State  agencies  to  assure  that  the  devel- 
opment program  Is  In  the  best  overall  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  In  turn,  establish  the  needs 
for  the  necessary  supporting  resources,  l.e 
utilities,  surface  and  air  transportation,  etc., 
based  on  given  growth  goals. 

3.  Experiment  over  broadband  and  other 
communication  links  with  a  variety  of  ter- 
minal equipment  which  would  provide  the 
services  necessary  for  the  companies  and  the 
government  and  for  all  other  phases  of  life 
of  the  developing  community. 

4.  Create  an  intergovernmental  body  ol 
federal  and  state  officials  which  would  co- 
operate with  the  Joint  Committee  and  be 
responsible  for  Initiating  a  coordinated,  na- 
tional effort  based  on  the  experiences  gained 
by  the  study  project. 

The  new  rural  society 

Clearly,  we  are  trying  to  Intercept  the  ma- 
jority of  the  U.S.  population  headed  toward 
large  urban  concentrations  and  offer  them 
the  opportunity  to  work  and  live  in  small 
out  attractive  rural  communities.  They  will 
become  then  "The  New  Rural  Society". 

The  obvious  question  Is,  why  doesn't  this 
already  exist? 

In  general,  [>eople  do  not  want  to  move 
Into  rural  areas,  no  matter  how  attractive, 
unless  they  have  Jobs,  adequate  educational 
and  health  services,  opportunities  for  cul- 
tural pursuits,  entertainment,  social  con- 
tacts, and  so  on. 

The  British  have  explored  for  a  long  time 
a  solution  to  their  own  high-density  popu- 
laUon  problems.  Their  plans  are  similar  to 
ours,  but  they  are  way  ahead  of  us  in  the 
creation  of  new  towns  and  enlarged  towns. 
In  1944,  the  Abercromble  Plan  for  Greater 
London  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
a  whole  series  of  new  towns  around  London, 
past  the  so  called  Green  Belt. 

The  purpose  of  the  plan  was  to  relieve  the 
concentration  in  Inner-London;  to  provide  a 
^ter  working  and  living  environment:  and 
to  reduce  the  length  of  commuting  trips. 
While  31  new  towns  were  built,  which  were 
*»*««8ful  In  attracting  business  and  mdus- 
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try,  the  office  employment  In  London  stUl 
continues  to  expand.  Clearly,  the  rate  of  gen- 
erating new  towns  Is  not  fast  enough. 

Also,  the  British  government  concluded 
that  using  no  more  than  the  existing  and 
overtaxed  communications  faculties,  the 
largest  cost  factor  and  deterrent  in  decen- 
tralizing is  likely  to  be  the  reduction  In  oper- 
ating efficiency  due  to  the  stretching  of  com- 
mtinlcatlon  links. 

Another  British  study,  by  a  group  called 
Joint  Unit  For  Planning  Research,  which  haa 
engaged  in  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
controlled  experiments  applied  to  communi- 
cations between  widely  separated  operations, 
concluded  that: 

1.  The  ordinary  telephone  is  highly  effec- 
tive for  one-to-one  communications,  particu- 
larly where  familiarity  between  participants 
Is  high,  conflict  Is  low,  and  subject  matter  is 
well  defined. 

2.  The  greatest  value  of  a  wideband  net- 
work suitable  for  television  or  picture-phone, 
will  lie  In  It*  abUlty  to  handle  a  wide  range 
of  auxiliary  services  such  as  graphics  display, 
rapid  facsimile,  computer  and  data  access, 
conferencing,  etc. 

3.  There  wlU  be  large  scale  decentraliza- 
tion of  employment  from  large  metropolitan 
centers  as  the  various  person-to-person  tele- 
communications systems  improve. 

4.  The  effect  on  the  volume  of  business 
travel  Is  likely  to  be  negligible. 

5.  Most  Importantly,  the  chief  effect  of 
such  telecommunication  developments  will 
be  to  increase  the  choices:  The  employee 
will  be  able  to  select  the  environment  In 
which  to  live;  the  company  or  government 
operation  wiU  have  a  choice  of  areas  In  which 
to  locate. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  observe  that  In 
further  pursuit  of  their  rurallzatlon  plans 
the  British  are  currently  designing  broad- 
band services  on  four  fronts: 

1.  a  national  data  network. 

2.  conference  television. 

3.  dedicated  cable  educational  television 
for  the  London  area. 

4.  household  wired  television. 

Let  us  examine  what  functions  new  ap- 
plications of  communications  technology  can 
provide  to  a  new  rural  community.  We  know 
that  most  cities  today  are  social  networks  of 
communications  and  If  we  superimposed  on 
these  electronic  networks  of  communications 
without  forethought,  this  may  Increase  the 
congestion  and  complexity  of  operation. 
Thus,  cities  to  be  built  or  to  be  enlarged  must 
be  well  planned  so  that  the  growth  Is  based 
on  a  planned  network  of  communications,  of 
transportation,  and  of  utilities. 

New  communication  networks  could  be  di- 
vided into  internal  and  external  systems.  The 
internal  system,  which  Is  strictly  within  the 
bounds  of  towns  will  consist  of  five  basic 
networks : 

The  first  Is  the  primary  network  which 
only  exists  now  In  the  form  of  the  telephone. 
In  these  plans  It  would  be  expanded  into  a 
full  two-way  random  access  network  able 
to  accommodate  voice,  data,  and  two-way 
video-phone.  This  would  be  the  most  basic 
urban  "nerve  system"  which  will  be  as  vital 
as  streets,  water,  or  power.  The  most  basic 
purpose  of  this  system  would  be  to  put  any- 
one in  contact  with  anyone  else  within  the 
city,  no  matter  how  dark  the  streets  are,  how 
heavy  the  traffic.  Through  the  network's  ac- 
cess to  data  processing,  the  same  system  will 
provide  random  access  between  man  and  ma- 
chine, or  between  machines.  This  network 
can  also  be  looked  upon  as  providing  a  pipe 
Into  every  home,  office  or  library  through 
which  one  can  not  only  converse,  but  also 
transmit  and  receive  written  materials,  pic- 
tures, data,  etc.  Its  most  Important  contribu- 
tion Is  Its  ability  of  Interconnecting  any  one 
terminal  with  any  other. 
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The  second  network  would  be  In  the  form 
of  AM-PM  radio  and  television  broadcasting. 
the  extent  depending  on  the  channels  avail- 
able for  the  particular  community.  This 
could  consist  of  one  or  more  local  stations 
preferably  with  network  aflUiatlons  and  edu- 
cational television  broadcasting. 

Ilie  third  Internal  network  would  be  in 
the  form  of  broadband  cables  carrying  a 
multitude  of  television  channels  into  indi- 
vidual homes.  This  network  would  include 
limited  address  narrow  band  call-back  for 
purposes  of  polling  or  making  requests.  Such 
two-way  cable  television  systems  are  now  al- 
ready under  test.  The  cable  network  could 
also  carry,  if  desired,  off  the  air  programs, 
originating  either  from  local  broadcast  sta- 
tions or  from  satellites.  This  cable  network 
should  be  so  designed  that  It  has  sub-centers 
at  the  local  neighborhood  which,  In  terms  of 
program  material,  could  cater  to  Its  own  local 
audience.  As  part  of  this  network  general 
Informational  services  would  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  Individual  homes.  One  Important  ex- 
ample would  be  the  ability  to  dial  up  Impor- 
tant municipal  events,  such  as  meetings  of 
the  various  town  boards.  I.e.  Education,  Fi- 
nance, Zoning,  Board  of  Representatives,  etc. 
Through  the  ".wo-way  polling  ability  public 
opinion  could  almost  be  Instantly  registered 
on  any  Issue  under  discussion.  Through  a 
system  of  "frame  freezing"  vast  amount  of 
Information  concerning  travel,  weather,  pol- 
lution, shopping,  traffic,  various  municipal 
and  other  public  services,  listing  of  cultural 
and  entertainment  events,  etc.  could  be  se- 
lected and  seen  on  the  home  television 
screen. 

The  fourth  information  network  superim- 
posed on  the  town,  would  be  again  a  broad- 
band cable  system,  carrying  approximately  30 
two-way  television  channels  which  would 
Interconnect  the  major  public  Institutions 
of  the  city,  such  as  city  hall  (center  and 
neighborhood  halls) ;  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes;  schools  and  colleges;  libraries; 
police  and  fire  stations;  bus,  rallro«id  stations 
and  airports;  all  other  town  services. 

The  purpose  of  this  would  be  to  provide 
informational  services  amongst  the  vital  In- 
stitutions and  key  officials  of  the  town  for  Its 
amooth  op>eratlon. 

Superimpoeed  on  these  four  networks 
would  be  a  town  emergency  service.  This 
would  include  the  "911"  police  and  fire  emer- 
gency system  augmented  by  automatic  iden- 
tification of  callers'  location  and  by  a  system 
to  Identify  the  location  of  vehicles  operated 
by  police,  fire,  sanitation,  ambulance.  utlU- 
tles.  and  other  large  fleet  operations. 

Here  we  have  described  the  internal  com- 
munication network  systems.  The  external 
systems  would  be  the  follo>wlng : 

1.  Incoming  broadband  cable  or  microwave 
circuits  which  connect  the  town's  businesses. 
Indiistry  and  government  offices  with  their 
operations  in  other  cities  or  countries.  These 
are  eseentially  dedicated  polnt-to-pomt  links. 

2.  Long-distance  broadband  circuits  Inter- 
connecting the  town's  switched  telephone 
and  video-phone  services  with  the  cchtb- 
spondlng  switched  eervicee  in  other  cities. 

3.  CX>mmon  carrier  broadband  and  narrow 
band  services  such  a«  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
Western  Union,  and  others. 

All  these  communication  systems,  proi>erIy 
Integrated  on  a  nationai  basis  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  realizing  the  New  Rural  Society. 

I  apologize  that  in  this  limited  time  we 
could  only  sample  certain  aspects  of  this  very 
ambitious  but  essential  plan.  As  yoa  heard, 
a  beginning  has  been  made,  but  for  the  Ideas 
to  become  reality,  scientists  and  engineers 
of  this  and  the  next  generation  must  help. 
Very  simply,  this  Is  an  opportunity  for  sci- 
ence and  technology  to  make  one  of  Its  great- 
est contributions  to  man  and  his  envUOB* 
ment. 

(Figures  1  through  10  not  IncluOai.) 
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HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLIX4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker 
among  the  many  controversial  public  is- 
sues which  deeply  concern  all  America  ns 
the  problems  of  pornography,  obscen  ty 
and  censorship  are  receiving  increasing 
attention.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  perceptive  statements  in  this  difBc  ult 
area  may  be  seen  in  the  New  York  Tii  ties 
magazine  of  March  28,  1971.  I  refer 
Prof.  Irving  KHstol's  article 
raphy.  Obscenity,  and  the  Case 
Censorship." 

Irving  Kristol  is  an  able  and 
scholar  and  journalist,  whose  views 
this  complex  matter  deserve  the 
circulation  and  consideration 
tic  concern  for  the  quality  of  life  in 
democracy"  serves   as   the  ground 
motivation      of      Professor 
reflections. 

In  this  respect,  he  has  raised  the 
of  the  whole  debate  over  pornography 
and  has  provided  a  new  perspective 
our  examination  of  censorship  in  a 
society.  Too  often  It  is  assumed  by 
liberal  spokesmen  that  critics  of  "smlut 
are  guided  by  simplistic  and  repr 
notions.  Here,  however,  is  a  carefully 
considered  analysis  of  all  pertinent 
cerns  by  a  man  liberal-minded  in 
views  and  rigorously  honest  in  confroht- 
Ing  realities.  His  argument  is  intellig;nt 
and  contemporary,  and  bears  the  mirk 
throughout  of  that  reasoned  commpn 
sense  seldom  evident  in  those  whose 
sights  are  clouded  by  prejudice  or 
sion.  In  distinguishing  freedom 
anarchy,  he  does  significant  service 
our  thinking  in  the  realm  of  moral 
sponsibility  and  the  common  good, 
heartily  commend  his  article,  which 
reprinted  below,  to  my  colleagues 
to  all  men  and  women  of  good  will.  I  h6pe 
that  these  views  may  help  shape  our  le- 
cisions  in  this  House  as  we  consider  the 
challenging  problems  with  which  he 
deals: 

PORNOCRAPHT,  OBSCENITT,  AND  THE  CASI 

For  Censorship 

(By  Irving  Kristol) 

Being  frustrated  is  disagreeable,  but 
real  disasters  in  life  begin  when  you  get  w>iat 
you  want.  For  almost  a  century  now.  a 
many  IntelUg'snt.  well-meaulng  and  articu- 
late people — of  a  kind  generally  called  liberal 
or   Intellectual,   or  both — have  argued 
quently  against  any  kind  of  censorship  of 
and/or  entertainment.  And  within  the 
10  years,  the  courts  and  the  legislature) 
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most  Western  nations  have  found  these  argu- 
ments persuasive — so  persuasive  that  hardly 
a  man  is  now  alive  who  clearly  remembers 
what  the  answers  to  the  arguments 
were.  Today,  in  the  United  States  and  other 
democracies,  censorship  has  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  ceased  to  exist. 

Is  there  a  sense  of  triumphant  exhilaration 
In  the  land?  Hardly.  There  Is.  on  the  con- 
trary, a  rapidly  growing  unease  and  disquiet. 
Somehow,  things  have  not  worked  out  as  they 
were  supposed  to.  and  many  notable  civil 
libertarians  have  gone  on  record  as  saying 
this  was  not  what  they  meant  at  all.  They 
wanted  a  world  In  which  "Desire  Under  the 
Elms"  could  be  produced,  or  "Ulysses"  pub- 
lished, without  Interference  by  phlllstlne 
busybodles  holding  public  cfHce.  They  have 
got  that,  of  course;  but  they  have  also  got  a 
world  In  which  homosexual  rape  takes  place 
on  the  stage,  in  which  the  public  flocks  dur- 
ing lunch  hours  to  witness  varieties  of  pro- 
fessional fornication,  in  which  Times  Square 
has  become  little  more  than  a  hideous  mar- 
ket for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  printed 
filth  and  panders  to  all  known  (and  some 
fanciful )  sexual  perversions. 

But  disagreeable  as  this  may  be,  does  it 
really  matter?  Might  not  our  unease  and  dis- 
quiet be  merely  a  cultural  hangover — a 
"hangup,"  as  they  say?  What  reason  Is  there 
to  think  that  anyone  was  ever  corrupted  by 
a  book? 

This  last  question,  oddly  enough,  is  asked 
by  the  very  same  people  who  seem  convinced 
that  advertisements  in  magazines  or  dlsplajrs 
of  violence  on  television  do  Indeed  have  the 
power  to  corrupt.  It  Is  also  asked,  incredibly 
enough  and  in  all  sincerity,  by  people — e.g., 
university  professors  and  school  teachers — 
whose  very  lives  provide  all  the  answers  one 
could  want.  After  all,  if  you  believe  that  no 
one  was  ever  corrupted  by  a  book,  you  have 
also  to  believe  that  no  one  was  ever  improved 
by  a  book  (or  a  play  or  a  movie).  You  have 
to  believe,  In  other  words,  that  all  art  is 
morally  trivial  and  that,  consequently,  all 
education  Is  morally  Irrelevant.  No  one.  not 
even  a  university  professor,  really  believes 
that. 

To  be  sure,  it  Is  extremely  dllBcult.  as  so- 
cial scientists  tell  us.  to  trace  the  effects  of 
any  single  book  (or  play  or  movie)  on  an  in- 
dividual reader  or  any  class  of  readers.  But 
we  all  know,  and  social  scientists  know  it  too, 
that  the  ways  in  which  we  use  our  minds  and 
imaginations  do  shape  our  characters  and 
help  define  us  as  persons.  That  those  who 
certainly  know  this  are  nevertheless  moved  to 
deny  it  merely  Indicates  how  a  dogmatic 
resistance  to  the  Idea  of  censorship  can — like 
most  dogmatism — result  in  a  mindless  in- 
sistence on  the  absurd. 

I  have  used  these  harsh  terms — "dogma- 
tism" and  "mindless" — advisedly.  I  might 
also  have  added  "hypocritical."  For  the  plain 
fact  is  that  none  of  us  is  a  complete  clvU 
Uljertarlan.  We  all  believe  that  there  is  some 
point  at  which  the  public  authorities  ought 
to  step  In  to  limit  the  "self  expression"  of 
an  individual  or  a  group,  even  where  this 
might  be  seriously  Intended  as  a  form  of 
artistic  expression,  and  even  where  the  ar- 
tistic transaction  is  between  consenting 
adults.  A  playwright  or  theatrical  director 
might,  m  this  crazy  world  of  ours,  find  some- 


one willing  to  commit  suicide  on  the  stage, 
as  called  for  by  the  script.  We  would  not 
allow  that — any  more  than  we  would  permit 
scenes  of  real  physical  torture  on  the  stage, 
even  if  the  victim  were  a  willing  masochist. 
And  I  know  of  no  one,  no  matter  how  free 
in  spirit,  who  argues  that  we  ought  to  per- 
mit gladiatorial  contests  in  Yankee  Stadium, 
similar  to  those  once  performed  in  the 
Colosseum  at  Rome — even  if  only  consenting 
adults  were  involved. 

The  basic  point  that  emerges  is  one  that 
Prof.  Walter  Berns  has  powerfully  argued: 
no  society  can  be  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
ways  its  citizens  publicly  entertain  them- 
selve3.  This  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  ex- 
press my  profound  Indebtedness  to  Walter 
Berns's  superb  essay,  "Pornography  vs.  De- 
mocracy," In  the  winter.  1971,  issue  of  The 
Public  Interest.)  Bearbaiting  and  cockflght- 
Ing  are  prohibited  only  In  part  out  of  com- 
passion for  the  sutTerlng  animals;  the  main 
reason  they  were  abolished  was  because  It 
was  felt  that  they  debased  and  brutalized 
the  citizenry  who  fiocked  to  witness  such 
spectacles.  And  the  question  we  face  with 
regard  to  pornography  and  obscenity  Is 
whether,  now  that  they  have  such  strong 
legal  protection  from  the  Supreme  Court, 
they  can  or  will  brutalize  and  debase  our 
citizenry.  We  are,  after  all,  not  dealing  with 
one  passing  Incident — one  lx>ok.  or  one  play, 
or  one  movie.  We  are  dealing  with  a  general 
tendency  that  is  suffusing  our  entire  cul- 
ture. 

I  say  pornography  and  ol>scenlty  because, 
though  they  have  different  dictionary  defi- 
nitions and  are  frequently  distinguishable 
as  "artistic"  genres,  tjiey  are  nevertheless  in 
the  end  identical  In  effect.  Pornography  Is 
not  objectionable  simply  because  it  arouses 
sexual  desire  or  lust  or  prurience  In  the 
mind  of  the  reader  or  spectator;  this  is  a 
silly  Victorian  notion.  A  great  many  non- 
pyornographic  works — Including  some  parts 
of  the  Bible — excite  sexual  desire  very  suc- 
cessfully. What  is  distinctive  about  pornog- 
raphy Is  that,  in  the  words  of  D.  H.  Law- 
rence. It  attempts  "to  do  dirt  on  [sex]  ... 
[It  Is  an]  InstUt  to  a  vital  human  relation- 
ship." 

In  other  words,  pornography  differs  from 
erotic  art  In  that  its  whole  purpose  is  to 
treat  human  beings  obscenely,  to  deprive 
human  beings  of  their  specifically  human  di- 
mension. That  Is  what  obscenity  Is  all  about. 
It  is  light  years  removed  from  any  kind  of 
carefree  sensuality — there  is  no  continuum 
between  Fielding's  "Tom  Jones"  and  the 
Marquis  de  Sade's  "Justine."  These  works 
have  quite  opposite  Intentions.  To  quote  Su- 
san Sontag:  "What  pornographic  literature 
does  Is  precisely  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
one's  existence  as  a  full  human  being  and 
one's  existence  as  a  sexual  being — while  In 
ordinary  life  a  healthy  person  is  one  who 
prevents  such  a  gap  from  opening  up."  This 
definition  occurs  in  an  essay  defending  por- 
nography— Miss  Sontag  Is  a  candid  as  well 
as  gifted  critic — so  the  definition,  which  I 
accept.  Is  neither  tendentious  nor  censorlo\is. 

Along  these  same  lines,  one  can  point 
out — as  C.  S.  Lewis  pointed  out  some  years 
back — that  It  is  no  accident  that  In  the  his- 
tory of  all  literatures  obscene  words — the, 
so-called    -four-letter   words"— have   always 
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h««i  the  vocabulary  of  farce  or  vituperation 
B^  reason  is  clear;  they  reduce  men  and 
^pn  to  some  of  their  mere  bodily  func- 
d^tbey  reduce  man  to  his  animal  com- 
St  and  such  a  reduction  is  an  essential 
P^L^  of  farce  or  vituperation. 

q^nilarly  Lewis  also  suggested  that  It  .8 
JtZJcilent  that  we  have  no  offhand, 
mlloQUlal,  neutral  terms-not  In  any  West- 
SiXope«°  language  at  any  rate-for  our 
!^rDrlvate  parts.  The  words  we  do  use  are 
MtheT(A)  nursery  terms,  (b)  archaisms,  (c) 
Sntific  terms  or  (d)  a  term  from  ",« 
!?.twr  (i.e.,  a  demeaning  term) .  Here  I  think 
the  genius  of  language  is  telling  us  some- 
thlne  important  about  man.  It  Is  telling  us 
that  man  is  an  animal  with  a  difference:  he 
has  a  unique  sense  of  privacy,  and  a  unique 
Moacity  for  shame  when  this  privacy  is 
violated.  Our  "private  parts"  are  Indeed  pri- 
vate and  not  merely  because  convention  pre- 
scribes It.  This  particular  convention  Is  In- 
dleenous  to  the  human  race.  In  practically 
all  primitive  tribes,  men  and  women  cover 
their  private  parts;  and  in  practically  aU 
primitive  tribes,  men  and  women  do  not 
copulate  In  public. 

It  may  well  be  that  Western  society.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century,  is  ex- 
nertenclng  a  drastic  change  In  sexual  mores 
fmd  sexual  relationships.  We  have  had  many 
such  "sexual  revolutions"  In  the  past— and 
the  bourgeois  family  and  bourgeois  ideas  of 
sexual  propriety  were  themselves  established 
m  the  course  of  a  revolution  against  18th 
century  "licentiousness"— and  we  shall 
doubtless  have  others  In  the  future.  It  Is. 
however,  highly  improbable  (to  put  It 
mUdly)  that  what  we  are  virttnesslng  is  the 
Pinal  Revolution  which  will  make  sexual 
relations  utterly  unproblematlc,  permit  us 
to  dispense  with  any  kind  of  ordered  rela- 
tionships between  the  sexes,  and  aUow  us 
freely  to  redefine  the  human  condition.  And 
as  long  as  humanity  has  not  reached  that 
Utopia,  obscenity  will  remain  a  problem. 

One  of  the  reasons  it  will  remain  a  problem 
18  that  obscenity  is  not  merely  about  sex.  any 
more  than  science  fiction  Is  about  science. 
Science  fiction,  as  every  student  of  the  genre 
knows.  Is  a  peculiar  vision  of  power:  what  It 
Is  really  atKJut  Is  politics.  And  obscenity  is 
a  peculiar  vUlon  of  humanity:  what  it  is 
really  about  is  etlilcs  and  metaphysics. 

Imagine  a  man — a  well-known  man,  much 
m  the  public  eye — in  a  hospital  ward,  dy- 
ing an  agonizing  death.  He  Is  not  in  control 
of  his  bodily  functions,  so  that  his  bladder 
and  his  bowels  empty  themselves  of  their 
own  accord.  His  consciousness  Is  overwhelmed 
and  extinguished  by  pain,  so  that  he  can- 
not communicate  with  us,  nor  we  with  him. 
Now.  it  would  be,  technically,  the  easiest 
thing  In  the  world  to  put  a  television  camera 
m  his  hospital  room  and  let  the  whole  world 
witness  this  spectacle.  We  don't  do  It — at 
least  we  don't  do  It  as  yet — because  we  re- 
gard this  as  an  obscene  invasion  of  privacy. 
And  what  would  make  the  spectacle  obscene 
is  that  we  would  be  witnessing  the  extin- 
guishing of  humanity  in  a  human  animal. 

Incidentally,  In  the  past  our  humanitarian 
crusaders  against  capital  punishment  un- 
derstood this  point  very  well.  The  abolition- 
ist literature  goes  Into  great  physical  detail 
about  what  happens  to  a  man  when  he  is 
hanged  or  electrocuted  or  gassed.  And  their 
argument  was — and  Is — that  what  happens  is 
shockingly  obscene,  and  no  civilized  society 
should  be  responsible  for  perpetrating  such 
obscenities,  particularly  since  In  the  nature 
of  the  case  there  must  be  spectators  to  as- 
certain that  this  horror  was  Indeed  being  per- 
petrated in  fulfillment  of  the  law. 

Sex— like  death— Is  an  activity  that  Is 
both  animal  and  human.  There  are  human 
sentiments  and  human  ideals  Involved  in 
this  animal  activity.  But  when  sex  Is  public, 
the  viewer  does  not  see — cannot  see — the 
sentiments  and  the  ideals.  He  can  only  see 
the  animal  coupling.  And  that  is  why,  when 
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men  and  women  make  love,  as  we  say,  they 
prefer  to  be  alone — becaxise  it  is  only  when 
you  are  alone  that  you  can  make  love,  as 
distinct  from  merely  copulating  in  an  animal 
and  casual  way.  And  that,  too.  is  why  those 
who  are  voyeurs,  if  they  are  not  Irredeem- 
ably sick,  also  feel  ashamed  at  what  they 
are  witnessing.  When  sex  is  a  public  spec- 
tacle, a  human  relationship  has  been  debased 
into  a  mere  animal  connection. 

It  Is  also  worth  noting  that  thla  making  of 
sex  Into  an  obscenity  Is  not  a  mutual  and 
equal  transaction,  but  Is  rather  an  act  of  ex- 
ploitation by  one  of  the  partners — the  male 
partner.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  Into  the  com- 
plicated question  as  to  what,  if  any,  are  the 
essential  differences — as  distinct  from  con- 
ventional and  cultural  differences — between 
male  and  female.  I  do  not  claim  to  know  the 
answer  to  that.  But  I  do  know — and  I  take  it 
as  a  sign  which  has  meaning — that  pornog- 
raphy   Is,    and    always    has    been,    a    man's 
work;  that  women  rarely  write  pornography; 
and  that  women  tend  to  be  indifferent  con- 
sumers of  pornography.  (There  are,  of  course, 
a  few  exceptions — but  of  a  kind  that  prove 
the  rule.  "L'Hlstolre  d'O,"  for  instance,  writ- 
ten by  a  woman,  Is  unquestionably  the  most 
melancholy     work      of      pornography      ever 
written.    And    Its    theme    is    precisely    the 
dehumanlzation    accomplished    by    obscen- 
ity.)   My   own   guess,   by    way   of   explana- 
tion, Is  that  a  woman's  sexual  experience  Is 
ordinarily  more  suffused  with  human  emo- 
tion than  Is  man's,  that  men  are  more  easily 
satisfied  with  autoerotlc  activities,  and  that 
men  can  therefore  more  easily  take  a  more 
"technocratic"  view  of  sex  and  Its  pleasures. 
Perhaps  this  Is  not  correct.  But  whatever  the 
explanation,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
pornography  is  a  form  of  "sexism,"  as  the 
Women's  Liberation  Movement  calls  it,  and 
that  the  instinct  of  Women's  Lib  has  been 
unerring  in  perceiving  that,  when  pornog- 
raphy is  perpetrated.  It  is  perpetrated  against 
them,  as  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  them 
of  their  full  humanity. 

But  even  if  all  this  Is  granted,  It  might  be 
said — and  doubtless  will  be  said — that  I 
really  ought  not  to  be  unduly  concerned.  Free 
competition  In  the  cultural  marketplace — 
it  is  argued  by  people  who  have  never  other- 
wise had  a  kind  word  to  say  for  laissezfalre— 
wUl  automatically  dispose  of  the  problem. 
The  present  fad  for  pornography  and  ob- 
scenity, it  will  be  asserted,  is  Just  that,  a  fad. 
It  win  spend  Itself  In  the  course  of  time;  peo- 
ple will  get  t>ored  with  it,  will  be  able  to  take 
it  or  leave  It  alone  In  a  casual  way,  In  a  "ma- 
ture way,"  and.  In  sum,  I  am  being  unneces- 
sarily distressed  about  the  whole  business. 
The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial,  con- 
cludes hopefully  in  this  vein. 

"In  the  end  .  .  .  the  insensate  pursuit  of 
the  urge  to  shock,  carried  from  one  excess  to 
a  more  abysmal  one,  is  twund  to  achieve  its 
own  antidote  in  total  boredom.  When  there 
Is  no  lower  depth  to  descend  in,  ennui  will 
erase  the  problem." 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  go  along  with 
this  line  of  reasoning,  but  I  cannot.  I  think 
it  is  false,  and  for  two  reasons,  the  first 
psychological,  the  second  political. 

The  basic  psychological  fact  about  pornog- 
raphy and  obscenity  Is  that  it  appeals  to 
and  provokes  a  kind  of  sexual  regression.  The 
sexual  pleasure  one  gets  from  pornography 
and  obscenity  is  autoerotlc  and  Infantile;  put 
bluntly,  it  Is  a  masturbatory  exercise  of  the 
Imagination,  when  it  is  not  mastiu-batlon 
pure  and  simple.  Now,  people  who  maattur- 
bate  do  not  get  bored  with  masturbation. 
Just  as  sadists  don't  get  bored  with  sadism, 
and  voyeurs  don't  get  bored  with  voye\u-lsm. 
In  other  words,  infantile  sexuality  is  not 
only  a  permanent  temptation  for  the  sido- 
lescent  or  even  the  adult — it  can  quite  easily 
become  a  permanent,  self-reinforcing  neu- 
rosis. It  Is  because  of  an  awareness  of  this 
possibility  of  regression  toward  the  Infantile 
condition,  a  regression  which  is  always  open 
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to  us,  that  all  the  codes  of  sexual  conduct 
ever  devised  by  the  human  race  take  such  a 
dim  view  of  autoerotlc  activities  and  try  to 
discourage  autoerotlc  fantasies.  Masturba- 
tion is  Indeed  a  perfectly  natural  autoerotlc 
activity,  as  so  many  sexologists  blandly  as- 
sure us  today.  And  it  is  precisely  because  it  la 
so  perfectly  natural  that  it  can  be  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  mature  or  maturing  person.  If 
it  is  not  controlled  or  sublimated  in  some 
way.  That  is  the  true  meaning  of  Portnoy's 
complaint.  Portnoy,  you  will  recall,  grows  up 
to  be  a  man  who  Is  incapable  of  having  an 
adult  sexual  relationship  with  a  woman;  his 
sexuality  remains  fixed  In  an  Infantile  mode, 
the  prison  of  this  autoerotlc  fantasies.  Inevi- 
tably, Portnoy  comes  to  think,  in  a  perfectly 
infantile  way,  that  it  was  all  his  mother's 
fault. 

It  Is  true  that.  In  our  time,  some  quite 
brilliant  minds  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  a  reversion  to  Infantile  sexuality  Is  the 
ultimate  mission  and  secret  destiny  of  the 
hiunan  race.  I  am  thinking  In  particular  of 
Norman  O.  Brown,  for  whose  writings  I  have 
the  deepest  respect.  One  of  the  reasons  I 
respect  them  so  deeply  is  that  Mr.  Brown  is 
a  serious  thinker  who  is  unafraid  to  face  up 
to  the  radical  consequences  of  his  radical 
theories.  Thus,  Mr.  Brown  knows  and  says 
that  for  his  kind  of  salvation  to  be  achieved, 
humanity  must  annul  the  civilization  it  has 
created — not  merely  the  civilization  we  have 
today,  but  all  civilization — so  as  to  be  able 
to  make  the  long  descent  backwards  into 
animal  innocence. 

What  Is  at  stake  Is  civilization  and  human- 
ity, nothing  less.  The  idea  that  "everything  is 
permitted,"  as  Nietzsche  put  It,  rests  on  the 
premise  of  nihilism  and  has  nihilistic  Impli- 
cations. I  win  not  pretend  that  the  case 
against  nihilism  and  for  civilization  Is  an 
easy  one  to  make.  We  are  here  confronting 
the  most  fundamental  of  philosophical  ques- 
tions, on  the  deepest  levels.  But  that  is  pre- 
cisely my  point — that  the  matter  of  pornog- 
raphy and  obscenity  Is  not  a  trivial  one,  and 
that  only  superficial  minds  can  take  a  bland 
and  untroubled  view  of  it. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  also  point 
out  those  who  are  primarily  against  cen- 
sorship on  liberal  grounds  tell  us  not  to 
take  pornography  or  obscenity  seriously, 
while  those  who  are  for  pornography  and 
obscenity,  on  radical  grounds,  take  it  very 
seriously  Indeed.  I  believe  the  radicals — 
writers  like  Susan  Sontag,  Herbert  Marcuse, 
Norman  O.  Brown,  and  even  Jerry  Rubin — are 
right,  and  the  liberals  are  wrong.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  those  young  radicals  at  Berkeley, 
some  five  years  ago,  who  provoked  a  major 
confrontation  over  the  public  use  of  ob- 
scene words,  showed  a  brilliant  political  in- 
stinct. Once  the  faculty  and  administration 
had  capitulated  on  this  issue — saying:  "Oh. 
for  God's  sake,  let's  be  adult:  what  difference 
does  It  make  anyway?" — once  they  said  that, 
they  were  bound  to  lose  on  every  other  issue. 
And  once  Mark  Rudd  could  publicly  ascribe 
to  the  president  of  Columbia  a  notoriously 
obscene  relationship  to  his  mother,  without 
provoking  any  kind  of  reaction,  the  S.D.S. 
had  already  won  the  day.  The  occupation 
of  Columbia's  buildings  merely  ratified  their 
victory.  Men  who  show  themselves  unwill- 
ing to  defend  civilization  against  nihilism 
are  not  going  to  be  either  resolute  or  effec- 
tive In  defending  the  university  against  any- 
thing. 

I  am  already  touching  upon  a  political  as- 
pect of  pornography  when  I  suggest  that  It  Is 
Inherently  and  purposefully  subversive  of 
civilization  and  Its  Institutions.  But  there 
is  another  and  more  specifically  political  as- 
pect, which  has  to  do  with  the  relationship 
of  pornography  and/or  obscenity  to  democ- 
racy, and  especially  to  the  quality  of  public 
life  on  which  democratic  government  ulti- 
mately rests. 

Though  the  phrase,  "the  quality  of  life, 
trips  easily  from  so  many  lips  these  days. 
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It  tends  to  be  one  of  those  cliches  with  m  any 
trivial  meanings  and  no  large,  serious  >ne. 
Sometimes  It  merely  refers  to  such  exter  lals 
as  the  enjoyment  of  cleaner  air,  cleiner 
water,  cleaner  streets.  At  other  times  It  refers 
to  the  merely  private  enjoyment  of  mi  isle, 
painting  or  literature.  Rarely  does  It  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  way  the  citizen 
In  a  democracy  views  himself — his  obliga- 
tions, his  mentions,  hla  ultimate  self-c  efl- 
nltlon. 

Instead,  what  I  would  call  the  "man- 
agerial" conception  of  democracy  Is  the  ]  »re- 
domlnant  opinion  among  political  sclent  sts. 
sociologists  and  economists,  and  has,  thro  igh 
the  untiring  efforts  of  these  scholars,  bec^tme 
the  conventional  Journalistic  opinion  as  I'ell. 
The  root  Idea  behind  this  "managerial"  con- 
ception Is  that  democracy  Is  a  "political 
system"  (as  they  say)  which  can  be  ade- 
quately defined  In  terms  of — can  be  f  illy 
reduced  to — Its  mechanical  arrangements. 
Democracy  is  then  seen  as  a  set  of  rules  md 
procedures,  and  Ttothing  but  a  jet  a  rUes 
and  procedures,  whereby  rjajorlty  rule  ind 
minority  rights  are  reconciled  Into  a  s;.ate 
of  equilibrium.  If  everyone  follows  these 
rules  and  procedures,  then  a  democracy  Is 
in  working  order.  I  think  this  la  a  fair  de- 
scription of  the  democratic  idea  that  cur- 
rently prevails  In  academla.  One  can  iilso 
fairly  say  that  It  Is  now  the  liberal  Idei,  of 
democracy  par  excellence. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  there  Is  some- 
thing ridiculous  about  being  this  kind  <f  a 
democrat,  and  I  must  further  confess  to 
having  a  sneaking  sympathy  for  those  of  aur 
young  radicals  who  also  find  It  ridiculous. 
The  absurdity  is  the  absurdity  of  Idolatry — 
of  taking  the  symbolic  for  the  real,  the 
means  for  the  end.  The  purpose  of  democr  icy 
cannot  possibly  be  the  endless  functioning 
of  Its  own  political  machinery.  The  pxirpose 
of  any  political  regime  Is  to  achieve  sc  me 
version  of  the  good  life  and  the  good  socli  !ty. 
It  Is  not  at  all  dlfllcult  to  Imagine  a  per- 
fectly functioning  democracy  which  ansM  ers 
all  questions  except  one — namely,  why  sholild 
anyone  of  Intelligence  and  spirit  care  a 
for  It? 

There  is.  however,  an  older  Idea  of 
mocracy — one  which  was  fairly  common  in- 
tU  about  the  beginning  of  this  century— for 
which  the  conception  of  the  quality  of  pul  die 
life  Is  absolutely  crucial.  This  Idea 
from  the  proposition  that  democracy  1 
form  of  self-government,  and  that  If 
want  It  to  be  a  meritorious  polity,  you 
to  care  about  what  kind  of  people  govern 
Indeed.  It  puts  the  matter  more  strongly 
declares  that.  If  you  are  only  entitled  to  it 
that  "self"  Is  worthy  of  governing.  Ther( 
no  Inherent  right  to  self-government  11 
means  that  such  government  is  vicious,  me  an, 
squalid  and  debased.  Only  a  dogmatist  an  1  a 
fanatic,  an  Idolator  of  democratic  machinery, 
could  approve  of  self-government  under  such 
conditions. 

And  because  the  desirability  of  self-gove  n- 
ment  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
who  govern,  the  older  Idea  of  democracy 
very  solicitous  of  the  condition  of  this  chfer- 
acter.  It  was  solicitous  of  the  individual  .s  >lf . 
and  felt  an  obligation  to  educate  It  Into  wliat 
used  to  be  called  "republican  virtue."  An< 
was  solicitous  of  that  collective  self  which 
call  public  opinion  and  which,  in  a  democracy, 
governs  us  collectively.  Perhaps  In  some  re- 
spects It  was  nervously  oversollcltous — tliat 
would  not  be  surprising.  But  the  main  th:  ng 
Is  that  It  cared,  cared  not  merely  about  1  he 
machinery  of  democracy  but  about  the  qual- 
ity of  life  that  this  machinery  might  gen- 
erate. 

And  because  It  cared,  this  older  Idea  of 
democracy  had  no  problem  In  principle  w  th 
pornography  and/or  obscenity.  I  oensoied 
^em — and  It  did  so  with  a  perfect  clarity]  of 
mind  and  a  perfectly  clear  conscience.  It  *as 
not  about  to  permit  people  capriciously  to 
corrupt  themselves.  Or.  to  put  It  more  p  e- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

clsely :  In  this  version  of  democracy,  the  peo- 
ple took  some  care  not  to  let  themselves  be 
governed  by  the  more  Infantile  and  Irrational 
arts  of  themselves. 

:  have.  It  may  be  noticed,  uttered  that 
dreadful  word,  "censorship."  And  I  am  not 
about  to  back  away  from  It.  If  you  think 
pornography  and/ or  obscenity  is  a  serloxis 
problem,  you  have  to  go  even  further  and 
say  that  If  you  want  to  prevent  pornography 
and'or  obscenity  from  becoming  a  problem, 
you  have  to  be  for  censorship.  And  lest  there 
be  any  misunderstanding  as  to  what  I  am 
saying,  I'll  put  It  as  bluntly  as  possible:  if 
you  care  for  the  quality  of  life  In  our  Amer- 
ican democracy,  then  you  have  to  be  for 
censorship. 

But  can  a  liberal  be  for  censorship?  Unless 
one  assumes  that  being  a  liberal  must  mean 
being  indifferent  to  the  quaUty  of  American 
life,  then  the  answer  has  to  be:  yes,  a  liberal 
can  be  for  censorship — but  he  ought  to  favor 
a  liberal  form  of  censorship. 

Is  that  a  contradiction  in  terms?  I  don't 
think  so.  We  have  no  problem  In  contrasting 
repressive  laws  governing  alcohol  and  drugs 
and  tobacco  with  laws  regulating  (i.e..  dis- 
couraging the  sale  of)  alcohol  and  drugs  and 
tobacco.  Laws  encouraging  temperance  are 
not  the  same  thing  as  laws  that  have  as  their 
goal  prohibition  or  abolition.  We  have  not 
made  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  a  criminal 
offense.  We  have,  however,  and  with  good 
liberal  conscience,  prohibited  cigarette  ad- 
vertising on  television,  and  may  yet,  again 
with  good  liberal  conscience,  prohibit  it  In 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  idea  of  re- 
stricting individual  freedom,  in  a  liberal  way. 
Is  not  at  all  unfamiliar  to  us. 

I  therefore  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  able  to  distinguish  repressive  censorship 
from  liberal  censorship  of  the  written  and 
spoken  word.  In  Britain,  imtll  a  few  years 
ago.  you  could  perform  almost  any  play  you 
wished — but  certain  plays,  Judged  to  be 
obscene,  had  to  be  performed  In  private 
theatrical  clubs  which  were  deemed  to  have 
a  "serious"  interest  In  theater.  In  the  U.S.. 
all  of  us  who  grew  up  using  public  libraries 
are  familiar  with  the  clrcxunstances  under 
which  certain  books  could  be  circulated  only 
to  adults,  while  still  other  books  had  to  be 
read  In  the  library  reading  room,  under  the 
librarian's  skeptical  eye.  In  both  cases,  a 
small  minority  that  was  willing  to  make  a 
serious  effort  to  see  an  obscene  play  or  read 
an  obscene  book  could  do  so.  But  the  impact 
of  obscenity  was  circumscribed  and  the 
quaUty  of  public  life  was  only  marginally 
affected.  It  is  fairly  predictable  that  some  one 
is  going  to  object  that  this  point  of  view  is 
•elitist" — that,  under  a  system  of  liberal 
censorship,  the  rich  will  have  privileged 
access  to  pornography  and  obscenity.  Yes,  of 
course  they  will— just  as.  at  present,  the  rich 
have  privileged  access  to  heroin  if  they  want 
It.  But  one  would  have  to  be  an  egalitarian 
maniac  to  object  to  this  state  of  affairs  on  the 
grounds  of  equality. 

I  am  not  saying  it  is  easy  In  practice  to  sus- 
tain a  distinction  between  liberal  and  repres- 
sive censorship,  especially  in  the  public  realm 
of  a  democracy,  where  popular  opinion  Is  so 
vulnerable  to  demagcguery.  Moreover,  an  ac- 
ceptable system  of  liberal  censorship  is  likely 
to  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  devise  in  the 
United  States  today,  because  our  educated 
classes,  upon  whose  Judgment  a  liberal  cen- 
sorship must  rest,  are  so  convinced  that  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  a  problem  of  obscenity,  or 
even  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  obscenity 
at  all.  But,  to  counterbalance  this,  there  is 
the  further,  fortunate  truth  that  the  toler- 
able margin  for  error  Is  quite  large,  and  single 
mistakes  or  single  injustices  are  not  all  that 
Important. 

This  possibility,  of  course,  occasions  much 
distress  among  artists  and  academics.  It  Is  a 
fact,  one  that  cannot  and  should  not  be 
denied,  that  any  system  of  censorship  Is 
bound,  upon  occasion,  to  treat  unjustly  a 
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particular  work  of  art-to  find  pomogrwhT 
where  there  is  only  gentle  eroticism  to^J 
obscenity  where  none  really  exists,  or  to  And 
both  where  its  existence  ought  to  be  tolerated 
because  It  serves  a  larger  moral  purpow 
Though  most  works  of  art  are  not  obscene 
and  though  most  obscenity  has  nothlne  ^ 
do  With  art.  there  are  some  few  works  of 
art  that  are,  at  least  In  part,  pornographic 
and/or  obscene.  There  are  also  some  lew 
works  of  art  that  are  in  the  special  category 
of  the  comlc-lronlc  "bawdy"  fBoccacclo 
Rabelais) .  It  Is  such  works  of  art  that  are 
likely  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  censor 
That  Is  the  price  one  has  to  be  prepared  to 
pay  for  censorship— even  Uberal  censorshlD 

But  Just  how  high  Is  this  price?  If  you 
believe,  as  so  many  artists  seem  to  believe 
today,  that  art  is  the  only  sacrosanct  activity 
in  our  profane  and  vulgar  world— that  anv 
man  who  designates  hlmseU  an  artist  thereby 
acquires  a  sacred  office— then  obviously 
censorship  is  an  Intolerable  form  of  sacrilege 
But  for  those  of  us  who  do  not  subscribe  to 
this  religion  of  art,  the  costs  of  censorship 
do  not  seem  so  high  at  all. 

If  you  look  at  the  history  of  American  or 
English  literature,  there  Is  precious  Uttle 
damage  you  can  point  to  as  a  consequence 
of  fie  censorship  that  prevaUed  throughout 
most  of  that  history.  Very  few  works  of 
literature — of  real  literary  merit.  I  mean- 
ever  were  suppressed;  and  those  that  were 
were  not  suppressed  for  long.  Nor  have  I 
noticed,  now  that  censorship  of  the  written 
word  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ceased 
In  this  country,  that  hitherto  suppressed  or 
repressed  masterpieces  are  flooding  the  mar- 
ket. Yes,  we  can  now  read  "Panny  Hill"  and 
the  Marquis  de  Sade.  Or,  to  be  more  exact, 
we  can  now  openly  purchase  them,  since 
many  people  were  able  to  read  them  even 
though  they  were  publicly  banned,  which 
Is  as  It  should  be  under  a  liberal  censorship. 
So  how  much  have  literature  and  the  arts 
gained  from  the  fact  that  we  can  all  now 
buy  them  over  the  counter,  that.  Indeed,  we 
are  all  now  encouraged  to  buy  them  over 
the  counter?  They  have  not  gained  much 
that  I  can  see. 

And  one  might  also  ask  a  question  that  Is 
almost  never  raised :  how  much  has  literature 
lost  from  the  fact  that  everything  is  now 
permitted?  It  has  lost  quite  a  bit,  I  should 
say.  In  a  free  market,  Greshams  Law  can 
work  for  books  or  theater  as  efBclently  as 
It  does  for  coinage — driving  out  the  good, 
establishing  the  debased.  The  cultural  mar- 
ket In  the  United  States  today  Is  being  pre- 
empted by  dirty  books,  dirty  movies,  dirty 
theater.  A  pornographic  novel  has  a  far 
better  chance  of  being  published  today  than 
a  non-pornographic  one,  and  quite  a  few 
pretty  good  novels  are  not  being  published 
at  all  simply  because  they  are  not  porno- 
graphic, and  are  therefore  less  likely  to  sell. 
Our  cultural  condition  has  not  improved  as 
a  result  of  the  new  freedom.  American  cul- 
tural life  wasn't  much  to  brag  about  20 
years  ago;    today  one  feels  ashamed  for  it. 

Just  one  last  pwlnt  which  I  dare  not  leave 
untouched.  If  we  start  censoring  porno- 
graphic or  obscenity,  shall  we  not  inevitably 
end  up  censoring  political  opinion?  A  lot  of 
people  seem  to  think  this  would  be  the  case — 
which  only  shows  the  power  of  doctrinaire 
thinking  over  reality.  We  had  censorship  of 
pornography  and  obscenity  for  150  years, 
until  almost  yesterday,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  freedom  of  opinion  in  this  country  was 
In  any  way  diminished  as  a  consequence  of 
this  fact.  Fortunately  for  those  of  us  who 
are  liberal,  freedom  Is  not  Indivisible.  If  it 
were,  the  case  for  liberalism  would  be  in- 
distinguishable from  the  case  for  anarchy; 
and  they  are  two  very  different  things. 

But  I  must  repeat  and  emphasize:  what 
kind  of  laws  we  pass  governing  pornography 
and  obscenity,  what  kind  of  censorship — or 
since  we  are  still  a  Federal  nation — what 
kinds  of  censorship  we  institute  In  our  varl- 
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ous  localities  may  Indeed  be  difficult  matters 
to  cope  with;  nevertheless  the  real  issue  is 
one  of  principle.  I  myself  subscribe  to  a 
liberal  view  of  the  enforcement  problem: 
I  think  that  pornography  should  be  illegal 
and  avsUable  to  anyone  who  wants  It  so 
badly  as  to  make  a  pretty  strenuous  effort  to 
get  It.  We  have  lived  with  under-the-counter 
pornography  for  centuries  now.  In  a  fairly 
comfortable  way.  But  the  issue  of  principle, 
of  whether  it  shoiUd  be  over  or  under  the 
counter,  has  to  be  settled  before  we  can 
reflect  on  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
alternative  modes  of  censorship.  I  think  the 
settlement  we  are  living  under  now.  In  which 
obscenity  and  democracy  are  regarded  as 
equals  is  wrong;  I  believe  it  is  Inherently 
unstable;  I  think  it  will.  In  the  long  run.  be 
incompatible  with  any  authentic  concern 
for  the  quality  of  life  in  our  democracy. 


TORRANCE  WOMAN'S  CLUB  CHALKS 
UP  HALF  A  CENTURY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month,  the  Torrance 
Woman's  Club  celebrated  its  50th  smni- 
versary  as  a  service  organization  dedi- 
cated to  improving  their  community  with 
the  advancement  of  general  culture,  civic 
betterment,  and  social  welfare. 

Throughout  its  50-year  history,  the 
Woman's  Club  has  brought  great  pride  to 
the  city  of  Torrance  for  its  numerous 
achievements  and  for  its  activities  in  be- 
half of  those  who  were  in  need.  All  of  us 
in  the  South  Bay  area  admire  the  deeds 
which  this  organization  has  accom- 
plished and  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  from  the 
Torrance  Press -Herald,  written  by  Edna 
Cloyd,  which  recounts  the  efforts  of  the 
Torrance  Woman's  Club  over  the  years: 
Torrance  Woman's  Clttb  Chalks  Up  Half 
A  Centttbt 

There's  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The 
Torrance  Woman's  Club  attests  to  the  truth 
in  this  old  adage. 

The  hoopla  of  today's  Women's  Liberation 
Movement  only  brings  smiles  to  the  faces 
of  these  clubwomen.  They've  been  liberated 
for  years. 

It  was  50  years  ago  this  month  that  their 
club  was  formed — a  determined  group  of 
women  dedicated  to  Improving  their  com- 
munity with  the  advancement  of  general 
culture,  civic  betterment  and  social  wel- 
fare— all  within  the  system. 

Their  scope  of  Interest  was  not  limited  to 
"their  own  backyard".  They  saw  need  around 
the  world.  Yellowed  pages  of  minutes  show 
their  first  international  project  was  "near 
East  Relief."  This  was  in  1922. 

In  1932,  records  show,  the  clubwomen  took 
a  stand  on  the  conditions  of  the  women's 
quarters  at  the  San  Quentln  prison.  They 
adopted  a  resolution  which  was  sent  to  the 
governor  requesting  the  women  prisoners 
be  sent  to  the  Industrial  Farm  at  Sonoma 
»nd  that  the  farm  be  properly  safeguarded 
and  developed.  They  also  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  woman  to  the  State  Prison  Board. 

Torrance  Woman's  Club  emerged  from  the 
VUta  Highlands  Neighborhood  Club  orga- 
nized March  19, 1921  by  a  group  of  women  liv- 
ing in  Vista  Highlands,  the  area  bounded  by 
Torrance  Blvd.  on  the  south  and  extending 
west  from  Cedar  St.  (Crenshaw  Blvd.).  The 
sewing  club  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  H. 
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Gilbert  and  elected  Mrs.  C.  W.  Stock  as  its 
first  president. 

They  also  opened  their  first  bank  account 
at  the  FMrst  National  Bank  depositing  $4.96. 

Shortly  after  this  membership  was  opened 
to  all  Interested  women  and  from  Torrance 
proper  came  many  new  members.  The  club's 
name  was  changed  to  Torrance  Woman's 
Club  and  the  group  affiliated  with  the  Fed- 
eration of  Woman's  Clubs.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  year  there  were  100  members. 

Organized  a  year  before  Torrance  was  In- 
corporated as  a  municipality,  the  club  added 
the  woman's  touch  to  the  Incorporation.  The 
tattered  flag  furnished  by  the  county  was  dis- 
carded and  a  new  American  Flag  to  be  flown 
over  their  city  was  bought  for  $10.50  by 
the  new  club. 

Meeting  in  church  balls,  school  audito- 
riums or  any  place  available,  the  members  at 
their  meeting  Nov.  20,  1922  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  building  fund  for  a  clubhouse.  Into 
the  fund  went  $150  of  their  $171  bank  ac- 
count and  years  of  money  raising  events 
began. 

During  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  John  Young, 
1923-24  their  building  site,  a  58x140  ft.  lot 
on  Engracia  Ave.  was  bought  for  $2,515. 

The  194  members,  directed  by  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Pitzhugh  1924-25  decided  to  finance  the 
building  by  incorporating  and  selling  stock 
at  $10  a  share.  Stockholders  elected  J.  W. 
Post,  president,  George  Nelll,  vice  president 
and  W.  Harold  Klngsley,  secretary-treastirer. 
Directors  were  Isabel  T.  Henderson  and  Mrs. 
Hurum  Reeve.  Business  men  of  Torrance 
donated  $2400  Oct.  10,  1924.  A  campaign  be- 
gan to  raise  $10,000  with  a  series  of  entertain- 
ments at  the  high  school  auditorium  and 
fashion  shows  by  Von  Andles  Specialty  Shop 
and  Sam  Levy  Dept.  Store. 

Groundbreaking  for  the  new  $17,500  club- 
house took  place  June  15,  1925  with  Mrs. 
Fltzhugh  turning  the  first  shovel. 

The  club  obtained  a  mortgage  for  $7,500 
at  7  percent  after  Brian  K.  Welch  disposed  of 
$5,000  in  stock  among  bis  friends  and  the 
family  of  Jared  Sidney  Torrance. 

Torrance  firms  furnishing  materials  for 
the  building  were  Columbia  Steel,  Ebys  Dry 
Goods,  Haynes  Lumber,  Huddlesston  Furni- 
ture. Rappaports,  Reeve  Hardware,  Rossman 
Lumber  Co.,  Smith  and  Kesler  Tile  Roofing, 
Torrance  Brick.  Torrance  Electric,  Torrance 
Plumbing.  Torrance  Machine  Co.  and  Tor- 
rance Wallpaper  and  Paint  Co. 

The  club,  totaling  225  members  held  Its 
first  meeting  in  the  new  clubhouse  Oct.  8, 
1925  with  Mrs.  P.  L.  Parks  presiding. 

With  a  mortgage  to  pay  off,  the  ways  and 
means  chairmanship  was  of  vital  importance. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Jamleson  assumed  this  spot 
under  the  presidencies  of  Mrs.  J.  S.  Lan- 
caster and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Stone,  1926-27. 

There  were  minstrel  shows,  plays,  bazaars, 
dances  and  lectures.  One  speaker's  topic  was 
"Why  the  Radio  Is  a  Real  Service." 

In  February  1932  when  Mrs.  CaroUne  Col- 
lins was  president,  Torrance  Woman's  Club 
was  hostess  to  800  women  of  the  President's 
Council  of  California  Federation  of  Los  An- 
geles District.  This  was  the  largest  gathering 
ever  held  In  Torrance.  Business  sessions  were 
held  in  the  Torrance  High  auditorium  and 
the  guests  were  divided  into  groups  for 
luncheons  served  at  the  Woman's  Club, 
Methodist  Church.  Legion  hall  and  other 
spaces  around  town. 

Working  with  the  Veteran  Relief  Agency 
and  supporting  a  Mothers  Education  Center 
were  the  main  projects  during  1932-34,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Neelands,  president. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  Mrs.  C.  T. 
Rlppy,  club  treasurer,  announced  "Despite 
the  depression  we  have  met  our  mortgage 
payments  and  we  have  also  gained  25  new 
members." 

During  the  presidencies  of  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Johnson  1935-36,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Beale  1936-37 
and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Harrington  1937-39,  the  club 
continued  to  raise  money  staging  a  Costume 
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Ball  at  the  Hollywood  Riviera  clubhouae.  a 
musical  comedy  at  the  Civic  audltoriimi  and 
sponsored  authors  and  speakers  on  current 
issues.  A  radio  commutator  told  his  audi- 
ence that  be  was  "loathe  to  believe  television 
would  ever  be  so  popular  as  to  replace  motion 
pictures." 

In  1939,  when  Mrs.  H.  C.  Barrlngton  was 
president,  Torrance  was  again  spotlighted 
when  the  Club  was  hostess  to  1,000  delegates 
attending  the  district  convention. 

Directed  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Sllllgo  In  1939-40 
the  club  too  action  to  get  bus  routes  In  Tor- 
rance by  notifying  the  City  Council  of  Its 
approval  of  the  Asbury  Rapid  Transit  Sys- 
tem application. 

Social  meetings  with  husbands  as  guests 
was  approved  for  the  first  time  during  the 
presidency  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Miles,  1939-40. 

During  the  club  years  1941  to  1943,  when 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Mitchell  was  president,  night 
meetings  were  necessitated  as  many  members 
were  involved  in  wax  work. 

The  Junior  Woman's  Club  came  into  be- 
ing in  1941.  Mrs.  Dean  Sears  headed  the  com- 
mittee to  organize  Torrance  young  women 
between  18  and  35  years. 

The  Club  also  contributed  to  the  Klwanis 
Club's  fund  for  an  ambulance. 

In  the  World  War  n  years  of  1943-44,  Tor- 
rance Woman's  Club  members  sold  $3,058 
war  bonds.  They  also  rented  their  clubhouse 
to  the  USO  which  assumed  all  financial  and 
upkeep  responsibilities. 

Humanitarian  issues  filled  the  club  years 
1944-46  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  R.  R. 
Smith.  A  seeing  eye  dog  was  purchased  for 
the  blind  and  Juvenile  delinquency  and  prop- 
er nutrition  came  under  study. 

In  1946,  the  Torrance  Woman's  Club's  long 
standing  mortgage  was  paid  off  and  there 
was  a  mortgage  bvirnlng  ceremony. 

Out  from  under  its  financial  burden,  the 
club  turned  its  attention  to  other  needs  in  the 
area.  Money  raised  from  its  participation  In 
the  city's  Fourth  of  July  Jubilee  In  1946 
when  Mrs.  Margaret  Jones  was  president, 
went  to  purchase  an  Incubator  tor  Torrance 
Memorial  Hospital. 

Prom  1947  to  1949.  Mrs.  W.  I.  Laughon 
served  as  president.  During  these  years  the 
club  supported  Juvenile  Hall,  purchased  an 
audiometer  for  Torrance  schools  and  con- 
tributed to  the  National  Polio  Foundation 
Fund. 

The  club  bought  vitamins  for  children  at 
Torrance  Elementary  school  during  the  1949- 
50  years,  Mrs.  S.  V.  Raus  and  Mrs.  Dean 
Sears,  presidents.  Club  members  also  served 
as  chaperone  for  the  Teenager  dances  held 
once  a  week. 

A  donation  of  $100  to  the  Dr.  W.  I.  Lau- 
ghon Memorial  Fund  to  be  used  to  purchase 
hospital  equipment  was  made  by  the  club 
during  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  B.  T.  Whitney 
1949-50.  The  club  also  continued  Its  spon- 
sorship of  Leonard  Sen.  Indian  child  through 
Save  the  Children  Foundation. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Roberts,  president  1951-62, 
presented  a  check  for  $768  from  the  club  to 
the  YWCA  for  furnishings  for  the  new  build- 
ing. Supporting  legislation  for  the  enfcwce- 
ment  of  severe  penalties  for  selling  narcotics 
to  children  was  the  highlight  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Mrs.  A.  P.  R.  Ewalt  1952-53. 

The  club  received  Sliver  Candle  award  for 
$500  donation  to  Sister  Kenny  Foundation 
1953-54,  Mrs.  Grover  Van  Deventer  presi- 
dent. 

Mrs.  Richard  Rogers  served  as  club  presi- 
dent 1954-55  when  permission  was  granted 
for  the  clubhouse  to  be  used  for  an  Adult 
Education  Class.  During  the  term  of  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Mitchell  1955-56  the  club  supported  the 
establishment  of  a  Municipal  Court  In  Tor- 
rance and  donated  $50  to  the  Torrance  Den- 
taU  Health  Association. 

Torrance  Woman's  Club  endorsed  the  city 
for  the  All  American  City  Award  during  the 
presidency  of  Mrs  Lee  McCoy,  1966-67.  Mrs. 
McCoy  was  named  "Outstanding  Woman  of 
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the  Year"  by  the  Torrance  Chamber  of  Coi  i- 
merce. 

Community  achievement  Award,  given  1  ly 
Sears,  was  won  by  the  club  In  1957-58,  Mis 
R.  E.  Moffltt  president.  A  donation  of  $50  ;o 
the  Torrance  float  for  the  Tournament  )f 
Roses  was  also  made. 

City  beautlflcatlon  highlighted  the  1958-J  i9 
year.  Mrs.  Don  Wolf  president.  The  club  d  >- 
nated  79  oleander  trees  to  be  planted  along 
Torrance  Blvd.  west  of  Crenshaw.  That  ye  ir 
the  club  assisted  the  Chamber  of  Commer  :e 
at  the  mobile  x-ray  unit  and  donated  towa:  d 
the  purchase  of  a  heart  machine  for  Harbor 
General  Hospital. 

During  the  term  of  Mrs.  John  Thuss  195!  i- 
60,  Mrs.  Victor  Benstead  won  first  place  f  >r 
the  club  In  the  Marina  IMstrlct  Gard<  n 
Show.  Mrs.  Mark  Wright,  another  ch  b 
member,  was  honored  by  the  National  PI  A 
with  a  life  membership.  Mrs.  Wright  helpi  d 
create  the  Torrance  School  system  In  19' r7 
and  served  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Edi  i- 
catlon. 

A  Diabetes  Detection  Drive  was  sponsor!  d 
by  the  Woman's  Club  during  the  presldemiy 
of  Mrs.  Roy  Apsey  1960-61  and  the  groi  p 
supported  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Us 
Powder  Puff  Derby  promotion. 

A  Braille  typewriter  was  donated  to  the 
Junior  Blind  Foundation  while  Mrs.  Leoii- 
drus  Stamps  was  president  and  during  Mis. 
Joseph  Bay's  term  1961-62  members  partici- 
pated In  a  talent  show  to  raise  money  for  a 
recreation  building  In  Victor  Park. 

Fireplace  equipment  to  Torrance  Scoi  it 
Center,  $500  to  YMCA  building  fund,  $100  ;o 
American  Field  Service  and  a  wheel  chair  I<  n 
a  young  girl  were  contributions  during  19611- 
64,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Louvler  president. 

Retarded  children  received  the  club's  a  ;- 
tentlon  In  1964-65.  Mrs.  Andrew  Acampor  a 
president.  A  Friendship  party  was  given  t  >t 
the  Southwest  Association  for  Retarded  Chi  - 
dren  as  well  as  a  $100  donation. 

Scholarships  for  high  school  students  is 
well  as  nursing  scholarships  were  goals  du  '- 
Ing  the  terms  of  Mrs.  H.  P.  Helnleln  1965-(  16 
and  Mrs.  Ted  Olson  1966-67. 

When  Mrs.  R.  E.  Moffitt  assumed  the  prei- 
Idency  for  the  second  time  1968-69,  full  a  ;- 
tentlon  was  focused  on  Southwest  Associi  i- 
tlon  for  Retarded  Children.  The  club,  joln<d 
by  the  Juniors,  compiled  a  cookbook.  Sal'  >s 
from  the  project  $1,000  went  to  the  Retard!  d 
Children. 

Club  members  joined  the  Junior  Club  In 
staffing  the  California  Youth  Employment 
Service  during  1968-69.  Mrs.  Robert  Wlnsh  p 
president.  The  two  clubs  also  donated  telj- 
phone  service  for  the  CATHY  organizatlc  n 
and  served  as  volunteers  to  the  group  seel:- 
Ing  homes  for  youngsters. 

Financial  aid  to  the  Pueblo  area  of  To'- 
rance  was  a  goal  during  the  presidency  of 
Mrs.  Richard  Dorothy  1968-69.  During  h  >r 
term  the  clubhouse  was  also  remodeled. 

Today  at  Its  clubhouse,  this  50  years  o:  d 
organization,  led  by  Mrs.  Richard  Rankii, 
will  take  time  out  from  Its  work  to  bettsr 
the  community  to  celebrate  Its  birthday  it 
a  potluck  luncheon. 

Past  presidents  wlU  be  honored  and  maiy 
long  time  residents  and  former  club  mem- 
bers have  been  Invited.  Special  guests  will 
be  Mrs,  C.  W.  Stock  of  Long  Beach,  the  clut  's 
first  president,  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Rlppy.  chart  n 
member. 

The  Drama  Section,  directed  by  Mrs.  Doui  ;- 
las  Hedde,  will  present  a  skit  on  the  histo:  y 
of  the  club. 

It  will  be  a  day  of  reminiscing  as  theie 
women  look  back  with  pride  to  years  of 
achievement,  enjoy  long  standing  frlendshl]  is 
and  welcome  newer  residents. 

For  they  have  set  the  pattern  for  wom<n 
Interested  in  a  better  world  by  "putting  in  ,o 
action  ovLT  better  Impulses,  straight-forwai  d 
and  unafraid." 
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CAPITULATION:   A  PREPOSTEROUS 
VIETNAM  SOLUTION 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
March  25,  is  particularly  timely  in  view 
of  the  action  on  the  Vietnam  resolution 
in  the  Democratic  caucus  on  March  31. 

CAPrrcTLATTON :  A  PREPOsnaiors  Vibtnam 

SOLITTION 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Perhaps  I  overstated  the  case.  President 
Nixon  is  not  doing  everything  that  his  crit- 
ics want  him  to  do  in  withdrawing  from 
Vietnam.  He  still  Is  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  rest  of  the  critics'  demands  and  negotiate 
a  surrender  at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

From  the  outset  of  the  Paris  talks,  the 
Communists  have  pursued  two  objectives 
with  great  persistence.  They  have  demanded 
the  unconditional  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican and  other  allied  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam. They  also  have  demanded  that  the 
Americans,  before  leaving,  should  engineer 
a  replacement  of  the  regime  in  Saigon  by  an- 
other, "broadly  based"  coalition  in  which 
their  Interests  would  be  strongly  represented. 

Nixon,  it  seems,  is  now  committed  to  com- 
plying with  the  first  of  these  conditions.  The 
probability  is  that,  barring  some  kind  of  un- 
foreseen reversal.  American  forces  will  he 
substantially  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam 
by  the  middle  of  next  year.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  Korean.  Thai  and  Australian  con- 
tingents will  leave  at  a  proportional  rate. 

But  the  assumptions  on  which  this  with- 
drawal is  being  made  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  Communists  In  Paris.  Their 
thesis  all  along  has  been  that  the  resistance 
to  their  plans  for  a  takeover  In  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  very  largely  an  American  affair. 

Never  mind  that  from  the  departure  of  the 
French  in  1954  to  the  arrival  of  American 
fighting  units  In  1965.  resistance  to  a  Com- 
munist takeover  was  very  largely  up  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves.  The  essential 
Communist  dogma  is  that,  without  Amer- 
ican support.  South  Vietnam  would  quickly 
fall  into  their  hands. 

The  calculation  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion Is  exactly  the  contrary.  It  holds  that  the 
essential  objectives  of  the  intervention  In 
Vietnam  have,  In  fact,  been  accomplished. 
Not  only  has  the  military  prognosis  been  re- 
versed in  South  Vietnam;  the  military  and 
political  tide  has  turned  In  all  of  Indochina. 

Today,  from  Indonesia  to  Thailand,  the 
Communists  have  been  routed  or  thrown 
on  the  defensive.  Cambodia  and  Laos  will 
remain  precarious  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
But  South  Vietnam — the  essential  objective 
of  the  leaders  In  Hanoi  and  Peking — can 
more  than  hold  its  own  against  any  military 
pressures  that  the  North  can  bring  to  bear 
against  it. 

It  can,  that  is,  unless  President  Nixon  were 
to  be  foolish  enough  to  comply  with  the  sec- 
ond of  the  demands  of  the  Communists  in 
Paris  and  destroy  the  government  in  Saigon. 
And  curiously  enough,  that  is  exactly  what 
Nixon's  liberal  critics  are  now  insisting  that 
he  should  do. 

Knocking  the  government  in  Saigon  Is.  of 
course,  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  the 
anti-war  contingent.  It  goes  back  to  the  days 
of  Ngo  D|Jnh  Diem,  when  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration Involved  itself  In  a  brutal  ef- 
fort at  government  reform  with  disastrous 
results. 

Today  the  critics  delight  in  cataloguing  all 
of  the  fairly  obvious  shortcomings  of  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime,  citing  everything  from  Its 
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failure  to  curb  the  black  market  In  Saigon 
to  the  suppression  of  the  civil  rights  of  its 
pollUcal  enemies.  Though  Thleu  is  the  con- 
stitutionally elected  president  of  the  country 
and  rules  with  the  concurrence  of  a  national 
assembly  which  Is  anything  but  a  shadow 
legislature,  the  standard  argument  is  that  his 
is  a  repressive  military  dictatorship,  repre- 
sentative of  nothing  except  American 
interests. 

All  this,  to  be  siue.  Is  quite  beside  the 
point.  The  critics.  In  calling  for  the  depar- 
ture of  Thleu,  do  not  suggest  that  the 
men  who  should  replace  him  will  be  more 
democratic  or  representative  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  The  essential  qualifica- 
tion is  that  they  should  be  less  determined  to 
resist  a  Communist  takeover  of  the  country. 
If  a  group  of  men  could  be  found  to  take 
power  who  were  acceptable  to  the  leaders  In 
Hanoi,  the  American  liberal^  would  begin  to 
see  the  light  at  the  end  of  th«  tunnel. 

This,  as  they  see  It.  Is  the  essential  precon- 
dition to  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war 
and  the  release  of  American  prisoners  held 
by  Hanoi.  The  alternative,  they  argue.  Is  an 
indefinite  prolongation  of  the  conflict,  with 
a  continued,  though  much  reduced.  Ameri- 
can Involvement. 

And  here,  of  course,  they  are  right.  Unless 
there  is  a  complete  capitulation  to  the  Com- 
munists' demands,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
fighting  will  go  on  In  Indochina  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  It  is  also  true  that  negotiating 
the  release  of  the  American  war  prisoners 
remains  the  single  most  difficult  problem 
that  confronts  the  administration. 

But  capitulation  is  a  preposterous  solution 
to  the  p»roblem.  It  would  destroy  everything 
that  has  been  accomplished  in  17  years  of 
cruel  effort  by  the  South  Vietnamese,  untold 
billions  of  dollars  and  45,000  American  lives. 
And  that  is  a  price  which  this  administration 
most  certainly  is  unwilling  to  pay. 


TV  CREDmrLITY  GAP 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  recent  editorial  in  the  De- 
troit News  critical  of  network  television 
entitled  "TV's  Credibility  Gap."  The 
newspaper  commented  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  was  "restrained,  indeed 
charitable,  when  he  charged  CBS  with 
distorting  the  facts  and  making  propa- 
ganda in  its  recent  so-called  documen- 
tary on  the  Pentagon." 

Commented  the  News : 

TV  constantly  criticizes  the  "credibility 
gap"  In  government  but  obviously  suffers  a 
credibility  gap  of  its  own. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
What  Agnew  Sees  on  CBS:  TV's 
Credibilitt   Gap 

Although  CBS  cries  "foul"  In  a  voice  edged 
with  pain,  the  truth  Is  that  Vice-President 
Agnew  was  restrained.  Indeed  charitable,  last 
week  when  he  charged  CBS  with  distorting 
facts  and  making  propaganda  in  Its  recent 
so-called  documentary  on  the  Pentagon. 

In  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  CBS 
pictured  the  Defense  Department  as  a 
secretive,  runaway,  unethical  bureaucracy. 
As  It  turns  out.  the  pot  was  calling  the 
kettle  black. 

The  vice-president  confined  himself  to 
making  a  general  charge.  Had  he  wanted  to 
give  CBS  genuine  cause  for  pain,  he  might 
have  mentioned  the  factual  errors  and  dls- 
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t^ons  detected  by  Dan  Henkin,  a  Penta- 
^^tant  secretary  for  public  affairs. 
«°°  S  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  House 
AJnf^  services  Committee  noted  that  the 
JS'^dSSnentary"  had  taken  out  of  co^ 
hr7  A  film  sequence  which  seemed  to  sho-w 
Tmltiwry  officer  making  a  foreign  policy 
LwS  in  truth,  the  officer  was  reading 
f^u^tlon  from  the  prime  minister  of  Laos. 
Another  segment  of  film  showed  Jerry 
wriedhelm  a  Pentagon  spokesman,  answer- 
Sl^o  comment"  three  times  to  questions 
£^ reporters.  Hinting  dark  things  CBS  ob- 
Lrved  that  Friedhelm  does  not  tell  all  he 
^ow  and  "wouldn't  have  his  Job  long  If 

''^OTS  failed  to  tell  Its  viewers  that  In  the 
briefing  from  which  the  film  was  taken, 
ynedbelm  had  made  nine  announcements 
and  eiven  answers  to  about  35  questions. 
T?,e  questions  he  left  unanswered  could  not 
have  been  answered  without  violating  fed- 
eral law  and  disclosing  Information  con- 
nected with  national  security. 

TV  constantly  criticizes  the  "credibility 
gap"  in  government  but  obviously  suffers  a 
credibility  gap  of  Its  own. 

Perhaps  there  should  be  a  CBS  TV  docu- 
mentary on  deceptive  devices  that  have  been 
used  on  TV— shaving  cream  in  the  whipped 
cream  commercials,  marbles  that  give  body 
to  the  ingredients  in  the  soup  conunercials. 
distorted  and  out-of-context  film  segments 
offered  as  "proof"  of  evil  In  the  Pentagon. 

It  would  make  a  most  Interesting  show. 
But  who  coiUd  be  trusted  to  produce  it? 

GUN  CONTROL  LAW 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WOMEN  AND  POLITICAL  PARTIES: 
THE  LEGAL  DIMENSION  OF  DIS- 
CRIMINATION 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sex 
discrimination  pervades  the  institutions 
of  our  society,  and  political  parties  have 
not  escaped  its  curse.  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
excellent  analysis  of  present  discrimina- 
tion against  women  in  American  polit- 
ical parties,  written  by  Phyllis  N.  Segal 
of  the  Georgetown  Uruversity  Law 
Center : 

Women   and  Political  Parties:   The  Legal 

Dimension   op  Discrimination 

(By  Phyllis  N.Segal) 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

of   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
too  Ion?  gun  control  legislation  has 
waited  for  the  resolution  of  the  conflict 
between  the  legitimate  right  of  the 
citizens  to  bear  arms  and  the  need  of 
society  to  prevent  crime.  Most  of  the 
attention  in  this  srea,— indeed,  a  moun- 
tain of  inconclusive  debate — has  been 
directed  toward  regulating  the  ownership 
of  firearms,  a  measure  of  still  uncertain 
value. 

Meanwhile,  I  fear  we  have  ignored 
another,  less  controversial  area,  but  still 
one  of  primary  concern  to  the  fight 
against  crime;  specifically,  action  that 
would  penalize  those  who  abuse  their 
right  to  bear  arms.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  that  would  make 
the  use  of  firearms  to  commit  a  felony 
a  Federal  crime.  This  measure  deserves 
our  immediate  consideration. 

My  proposal  would  add  a  second  pen- 
alty to  that  prescribed  for  the  felony,  as 
long  as  the  use  of  the  firearm  in  the 
crime  was  a  violation  of  State  law.  This 
extra  sentence  would  rim  from  1  to  10 
years,  while  a  second  conviction  imder 
the  law  would  bring  another  25  years 
imprisonment.  Further,  under  the  terms 
of  my  bill,  the  second  offender  would  be 
denied  any  chance  for  a  suspended  or 
probationary  sentence. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  the  Congress 
made  clear  its  abhorrence  of  the  misuse 
of  deadly  weapons.  If  we  can  just  deter 
a  few  criminals  from  using  firearms,  we 
may  find  the  incidence  of  useless  killings 
vastly  decreased.  Too  many  deaths  occur 
every  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  only  because  a 
weapon  was  handy. 


INTRODUCTION 

When  women  won  the  vote  in  1920,  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt  advised  that  "the  only  way 
to  get  things  done  is  to  get  them  done  on 

the  inside  of  a  political  party You  won't 

be  welcome,  but  there  is  the  place  to  go.  '  > 
Women  were  not  welcome  in  the  political 
parties  then,  and  the  19th  Amendment  not- 
withstanding, they  are  not  welcome  as 
equals  today. 

The  underlying  thesis  of  this  paper  is  that 
Catt's  analysis  was  right:  the  passage  of 
the  19th  Amendment  was  not  sufficient  in 
Itself  to  insure  women  a  proper  voice  in 
public  policy;  the  right  to  vote  is  hollow 
without  the  right  to  meaningful  participa- 
tion In  the  decision  making  process  of  the 
political  parties. 

Since  their  inception  in  the  early  years  of 
the  19th  century,  political  parties  have 
served  as  the  vehicles  through  which  can- 
didates are  presented  to  the  public  for 
evaluation  and  decision.  This  virtual  monop- 
oly in  the  translation  of  Ideas  Into  pub- 
lic policy  makes  Influence  in  the  political 
parties  one  of  the  most  Important  ways  to 
Implement  the  spirit  of  the  19th  Amend- 
ment. 

If  women  are  to  be  successful  in  chang- 
ing this  society  Into  one  which  more  close- 
ly resembles  their  Ideals.  It  is  crucial  to 
explore  ways  to  open  up  the  political  parties 
for  their  participation.  Through  an  analysis 
of  the  structure  of  major  party  organiza- 
tions as  they  exist  today,  ways  to  democ- 
ratize that  structure  can  hopefuUy  be 
found.  Such  Is  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

One  caveat  is  necessary  at  the  outset. 
This  paper  does  not  deal  with  that  whole 
subtle — and  not  ao  subtle — pattern  of  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  political  par- 
ties which  exists  independent  from,  or  as 
the  result  of,  the  legal  system. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  paper  several 
Ideas  came  to  mind  about  this  matter.  The 
role  of  women  in  political  parties  is  certain- 
ly affected  by  the  fact  that  there  arft  only 
12  U.S.  Congressmen,  1  U.S.  Senator  and 
163  out  of  4,445  Democratic  state  legislators  • 
who  are  female.  The  absence  of  female  role 
models  In  government  will  make  a  woman's 
perspective  on  what  she  can  get  out  of  po- 
litical parties  different  from  ambitious  men 
who  frequently  see  parties  as  vehicles  In 
their  personal  quest  for  public  office.  Fur- 
thermore, the  extreme  underrepresentatlon 
of  women  In  public  office  must  depress  the 
sense  of  political  efficacy  of  aU  female  citi- 
zens. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  underrepresen- 
tatlon of  women  In  public  office  Is  the  cause 
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or  the  result  of  discrimination  in  political 
parties,  the  fact  remains  that  the  traditional 
party  role  of  women  is  conflned  to  dealing 
with  other  women  and  to  physical  work. 
Rep.  Shirley  Chlsholm.  who  spent  10  years 
In  New  Tork  City  ward  politics  before  at- 
taining public  office,  has  described  her  ex- 
perience: "Starting  as  a  cigar  box  decorator, 
I  had  complied  voter  lists,  carried  petitions, 
rung  doorbells,  manned  the  telephone, 
stuffed  envelopes  and  helped  other  people  get 
elected." ' 

Among  the  party  elite  subtle  practices 
serve  to  reinforce  the  second-class  citizen- 
ship. The  Democratic  National  Committee 
provides  a  chauffered  Umouslne  for  Its 
Chairman  and  Treasurer — invariably  males — 
while  the  female  VIce-Chairman  apparent- 
ly must  walk  to  work.  In  New  Tork  City, 
the  female  district  leader  Is  almost  with- 
out exception  considered  the  "co-leader ", 
while  the  male  Is  called  the  "leader",  even 
though  state  law  and  party  rule  make  no 
such  sexual  classification.*  An  Intensive 
analysis  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
delegations  to  the  1964  National  Conventions 
found  that  men  made  the  speeches,  managed 
the  campaigns,  and  ran  for  public  office 
themselves,  while  the  women  were  contacting 
the  voters  and  distributing  the  literature.' 
Any  women  active  in  political  parties  can 
add  her  own  stories  of  discrimination.  This 
paper  will  not  be  an  accounting  of  the  hu- 
miliations women  suffer  In  their  day-to-day 
political  dealings.  Nevertheless,  the  human 
dimension  should  not  be  forgotten  as  one 
evaluates  the  legal  context  of  inequality.      "> 

I.  THE  RECORD   OF  INEQCALrTY 

It  is  not  difficult  to  document  the  domina- 
tion of  men  in  the  political  process."  A  look 
at  the  leadership  ranks  of  the  two  major 
parties'  shows  a  virtual  absence  of  women: 
out  of  108  state  and  territorial  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties,*  only  two  are  chaired 
by  females."  Neither  *he  Democratic  nor 
Republican  National  Committees  has  ever 
had  a  female  national  chairman,  treasurer, 
or  legal  counsel.  And  there  has  never  been  a 
temporary  or  permanent  chair-woman  In  the 
history  of  either  party's  national  conventions. 
It  was  not  until  1944  that  a  woman  even 
served  as  Secretary  of  a  national  conven- 
tion; in  that  year  Democrats  selected  women 
as  their  Secretary  and  as  their  Assistant 
Chairman. 

Delegate  positions  at  the  national  conven- 
tions are  also  among  the  political  offices  that 
remain  beyond  the  reach  of  women.  In  1968, 
only  13%  of  the  Democratic  delegates  In 
Chicago  were  women:  and  women  conprised 
only  17%  of  the  delegates  at  the  OOP. 
National  Convention.  Only  one  of  the  108 
delegations  was  chaired  by  a  woman:  Rep. 
Edith  Green  leading  the  Democratic  delega- 
tion from  Oregon. 

A  closer  look  at  the  individual  delegations 
In  1968  reveals  no  Republican  women  at  all 
representing  New  Hampshire,  West  Virginia 
or  the  Virgin  Islands.  Pour  Democratic  dele- 
gations Included  only  one  female  delegate 
within  their  ranks — the  National  Committee- 
woman,  who  by  convention  rule  was  an  auto- 
matic delegate.'"  In  Alabama,  of  the  48  dele- 
gates at  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
(excluding  the  Commltteewoman  and  Com- 
mitteeman) ,  only  1  was  a  female.  In  Illinois, 
only  8  of  the  118  Democratic  delegates  were 
women;  in  Indiana,  only  4  of  68, 

Only  2  states  approached  a  representative 
proportion  of  women  on  their  Democratic 
delegations  In  1968:  Florida  with  44%,  and 
the  Canal  Zone  with  50%  (of  a  delegation  of 
8) .  In  Florida,  equal  division  of  delegate  posi- 
tions between  men  and  women  Is  required  by 
state  statute,  FLA.  LAWS  ANN.  103.111 
(1960),  Infra. 

E^ven  those  few  women  who  made  It  to 
their  party's  last  national  nominating  con- 
vention were  not  guaranteed  full  participa- 
tion  in    the   process.   First,   there   was   the 
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under-representatlon  of  women  on  Ithe 
Standing  Committees  of  the  Conventloa 
Platform,  Rules,  Credentials  and  Permarient 
Organization.  Despite  the  fact  that  regula- 
tions of  both  parties  require  the  participa- 
tion of  one  woman  from  each  delegatloni  on 
each  of  the  4  committees,"  22  Republlmn 
delegations  and  13  Democratic  delegate  ins, 
did  not  Include  the  four  women  necessary 
to  represent  them.  The  rules  do  not  allow 
one  woman  to  serve  on  more  than  one  c<im- 
mittee.'^ 

Second,  there  was  a  widespread  pollcj  of 
compensating  for  the  underrepresentatloi  i  of 
women  delegates  by  assigning  a  larger  nim- 
ber  of  women  to  alternate  (non-votl:ig) 
status.  These  positions  are  not  Included  In 
the  delegate  counts  previously  cited.  In  the 
Maryland  delegation  at  the  1968  Democrntlc 
National  Convention,  for  example,  there  v^ere 
2  women  delegates  and  8  women  alternates. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Democratic  delegation, 
women  comprised  only  9"^  of  the  delegates, 
but  20%  of  the  alternates.  The  WlscoEsln 
Republican  Party  sent  a  delegation  to  Mil  jnl 
composed  of  4  women  delegates  (13%)  i  ind 
12  women  alternates  (40%  ) . 

Third,  at  the  Democratic  Convention,  a 
rule  which  authorizes  fractional  votes  '•  '  vas 
used  in  several  cases  to  dilute  the  strenifth 
of  even  those  women  who  had  voting  status. 
In  Ohio,  for  example,  of  the  7  women  dde- 
gates  sent  to  the  convention  (representing 
6%  of  the  delegates),  5  were  accorded  h(»lf- 
votes.  In  Louisiana,  of  the  4  women  delegates 
(representing  8%  of  the  delegation),  3  had 
only  half-votes. 

The  domination  of  men  In  the  pollt:  cal 
process  Is  even  perp>etuated  by  those  gro  ips 
which  claim  to  be  making  the  process  more 
representative.  The  Democrats'  Commission 
on  Party  Structure  and  Delegate  Selection 
( the  McGovern  Commission ) ,  mandated  by 
the  1968  Democratic  National  Convention  to 
"assure  broader  citizen  participation  in  the 
delegate  selection  process," "  has  onlj  8 
women  members,  out  of  a  total  of  28  (or  11  %, 
an  even  smaller  proportion  than  at  the  0>n- 
ventlon).  The  companion  Democratic  RUes 
Commission,  formed  to' democratize  the  con- 
vention procedures,  has  only  5  women,  rep- 
resenting 18%  of  the  membership.  Louisi- 
ana's Democratic  Party  Reform  Commission 
has  disregarded  women  entirely — not  one  of 
the  8  members  is  a  female. 

And  this  Just  touches  the  surface:  an  aial- 
ysts  of  women  in  county  and  district  party 
organizations  and  conventions  would  revei  il  a 
similar  pattern  of  underrepresentatlon  In  le- 
clslon  making  positions.  On  all  levels  of  the 
political  process,  women  play  subordinate 
roles  If  they  are  represented  at  all.  Corse- 
quently,  women  are  not  exerting  proportional 
influence  In  determining  who  will  run  for 
office,  and  what  policies  the  political  parses 
will  bring  to  government. 

Is  it  mere  chance  that  so  few  women  are 
counted  among  the  leadersliip  ranks  of  the 
political  parties?  Could  the  figures  poss  bly 
be  accurate  reflections  of  merit  and  capa- 
bility? Of  course  not.  Neither  chance  nor 
measure  of  talent  could  create  such  a  c  on- 
sistent  picture  of  male  domination. 

11.  A  THZORmCAl.  BQUALmr 

The  record  of  male  domination  in  the  ;wo 
major  political  parties  is  inconsistent  v  ith 
the  theoretical  equality  betwee;-  men  ind 
women  that  has  been  written  into  many  s'  ate 
laws  and  party  rules  governing  the  political 
process. 

At  the  national  level,  the  governing  be  lies 
of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  partli  s — 
the  National  Committees — are  composec  of 
one  man  and  one  woman  from  each  Jii'ls- 
dlctlon  entitled  to  representation." 
Democratic  National  Committee's  ( 
Executive  Committee  is  further  require* 
include  an  equal  number  of  male  and 
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members  (In  addition  to  the  National  Chair- 
man, who  without  exception  has  been  a 
man) .'» 

Similarly,  in  many  states,  party  rules 
and/ or  state  laws  provide  for  the  equal  rep- 
resentation of  men  and  women  at  each  level 
of  party  organization.  In  at  least  one  state, 
this  is  constitutionally  recognized:  the  New 
York  State  Constitution  provides  that  any 
political  party  may  by  rule  require  equal 
representaiton  of  the  sexes  on  any  committee 
of  the  party.  N.Y.  CONST,  art.  13,  i  1. 

In  most  states,  the  basic  unit  of  political 
party  organization — e.g.  the  precinct,  ward, 
town  or  voting  district — is  required  to  elect 
an  equal  number  of  committeemen  and  com- 
mltteeicomen  to  operate  the  organization  and 
represent  it  at  the  county  level.  In  Colorado, 
for  example,  state  law  requires  the  selection 
of  one  committeeman  and  one  committee- 
woman  from  each  election  precinct:  such 
representatives  from  all  precincts  within 
a  county  then  constitute  the  membership 
of  the  County  Central  Committee.  COLO. 
REV.  STAT.  49.5.8.  (1953)."  This  Is  required 
by  Democratic  Party  Rule  In  North  Caro- 
lina." 

In  addition  to  having  equal  representation 
on  the  county  committees  (because  of  the 
equal  number  of  male  and  female  precinct 
officers) ,  some  states  have  built  into  law 
or  party  rule  an  equal  opportunity  for  men 
and  women  to  be  chosen  for  leadership  posi- 
tions. In  Oregon,  state  law  requires  the 
County  Committee  to  elect  a  Chairman  and 
Vice-Chalrman,  "one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
woman".  ORE.  REV.  STAT.  248.035  (1961).'» 
In  Oklahoma,  Democratic  Party  Rules  require 
that  the  County  Chairman  and  Co-Chalrman 
be  of  opposite  sexes.* 

Where  such  a  system  of  equal  representa- 
tion and/or  equal  opportunity  for  leadership 
positions  is  provided  for  in  one  unit  of  or- 
ganization. It  is  often  carried  through  to 
aU  levels.  Thus  the  legislative,  congressional, 
senatorial  and  Judicial  district  committees 
In  Missouri  will  have  a  memberslhp  divided 
equally  between  male  and  female  represent- 
atives. MO.  STAT.  ANNO.  120.810.^1 

The  state  party's  parent  organization — 
variously  called  the  State  Central  Committee, 
State  Executive  Committee  or  State  Com- 
mittee— may  also  be  required  to  have  an 
equal  number  of  male  and  female  representa- 
tives from  each  district.  The  Republican 
Party  of  Washington  Instructs  that  "[t]he 
State  Committeeman  and  the  State  Com- 
mltteeiooman  elected  by  each  Republican 
County  Central  Committee  In  the  State  shall 
constitute  the  membership  of  the  Republi- 
can State  Central  Committee."  (emphasis 
added).**  This  may  also  be  required  by 
statute  as,  for  example,  in  Oregon.  OREO. 
REV.  STAT.  248.075   (1961).-= 

In  some  states,  the  officers  of  the  State 
Committee  are  required  by  rule  or  statute  to 
be  divided  equally  between  men  and  women. 
In  Washington,  for  example,  the  State  Com- 
mittees are  required  by  statute  to  choose  a 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chalrman  "who  must  oe 
of  opposite  sexes."  WASH.  STAT.  29.42.020 
( 1965)  .=♦  In  Colorado,  state  law  prortdes  that 
the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  "may  be"  of 
opposite  sexes.  COLO.  REV.  STAT.  49.5.8.2(c) 
(1953).  The  by-laws  of  the  state  party  may 
similarly  require  that  the  chairman  and  vlce- 
(or  CO-)  chairman  of  the  State  Committee 
must  include  one  woman,  as  in  the  New  York 
Democratic  party  Rules.* 

In  addition  to  the  state  laws  and  party 
rules  regulating  party  structure,  there  are 
statutes  and  rules  that  lequire  equal  repre- 
sentation of  men  and  women  In  the  delegate 
selection  process.  In  Florida,  a  unique  state 
law  requires  that  an  equal  number  of  male 
and  female  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion be  chosen  by  each  party:  =" 

Each  political  party  .  .  .  shall  elect  .  .  .  the 
delegates  of  said  party  to  the  National  Con- 
vention, one  man  and  one  woman  from  each 
congressional    district    and    the    remaining 
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delegates  .  .  .  from  the  state-at-large,  one- 
half  men  and  one-half  women  FLA  Stat 
ANNO.   103.101    (1960).  ' 

A  similar  regulation  has  been  proposed  by 
the  Democratic  Reform  Commission  of  Okla- 
homa as  a  new  Democratic  party  rule.*? 

The  regulations  governing  the  national 
conventions  of  both  parties  Include  a  system 
of  assigning  an  equal  number  of  male  and 
female  delegates  to  serve  on  each  of  the 
standing  commltteee — Platform,  Credentials 
Rules  and  Permanent  Organization.  A  male 
delegate  may  not  serve  in  lieu  of  a  woman, 
and  In  the  Republican  Party  a  woman  may 
not  serve  on  more  than  one  committee." 

Statutes  and  rules  such  as  these  have  cre- 
ated a  theoretical  equality  between  men  and 
women  as  members  of  party  committees,  and 
equal  opportunity  for  them  to  become  party 
officers.  Political  parties  that  are  not  regu- 
lated in  this  way  may  be  governed  by  laws 
and  rules  which  make  no  reference  at  all  to 
sex,  providing  for  committees  and  officers 
without  regard  to  who  Alls  the  positions." 
This  could  be  interpreted  as  Implying  a  pre- 
sumption of  equality,  and  it  is  possible  to 
describe  such  parties  as  theoretically  "sex- 
blind." 

In  these  ways,  the  political  process  is  being 
regulated  to  promote  equality  between  men 
and  women.  Whether  sex-blind  provisions, 
required  equal  representation  on  party  com- 
mittees, or  equal  opportunities  for  political 
office  make  a  party  more  open  to  meaningful 
participation  by  women  In  fact  is  of  course 
a  different  question. 

in.   DISCRIMINATORY    RULES 

Inequality  between  men  and  women  In  the 
political  parties  is  perpetuated  in  several 
ways — both  with  and  without  the  assistance 
of  the  legal  system  of  party  rules.  In  this 
section,  the  ways  In  which  party  rules  con- 
tribute to  discrimination  against  women  will 
be  discussed. 

A.  Party  rules  inconsistent  with  the  theo- 
retical equality  promoted  in  statutes  and 
other  rules 

In  Missouri,  where  state  law  requires  the 
election  of  committeemen  and  committee- 
women  by  the  ward  and  township  political 
organizations,*  the  major  function  at  the 
ward  and  township  level  is  the  caucus.  Such 
meetings  are  the  first  step  in  the  party's 
delegate  selection  process  and  In  the  conduct 
of  all  party  business.  A  rule  about  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Missouri  Democratic  Party 
provides  that  the  committeeman  shall  act  as 
temporary  chairman  of  the  ward  and  town- 
ship caucus,  and  the  commltteewoman  shall 
serve  as  temporary  secretary."  Accordingly, 
while  the  committeeman  gavels  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  determines  the  temporary  rules 
of  the  caucus,  sometimes  chooses  the  nomi- 
nating committee  and  otherwise  exercises  his 
influence  over  the  deliberations,  the  com- 
mltteewoman is  doing  whatever  secretariee 
are  supposed  to  do.  This  rule — recommended 
by  the  party's  Reform  Commission — trans- 
lates an  Implied  equality  between  two  rep- 
resentatives elected  in  the  same  way  and 
with  the  same  tltle-preflx.  into  the  subordi- 
nation of  one  into  a  secretarial  role,  while 
the  other  becomes  the  decision  maker.  The 
rule  requires  that  the  subordinated  com- 
mittee-representative must  always  be  the 
commltteewoman. 

Again  in  Missouri,  where  state  law  instructs 
that  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chalrman  of 
both  the  County  and  State  Central  Commit- 
tees must  be  of  opposite  sexes,'"  the  pro- 
f>osed  Democratic  Party  Rules  go  on  to  im- 
ply that  the  second  post  should  always  be 
filled  by  a  woman,  with  the  Chairmanship, 
therefore,  then  going  to  a  man.  The  Rules 
define  the  duties  of  Vice-Chalrman  on  both 
the  county  and  state  level  as  primarily  in- 
volving 8up)ervislon  of  the  organizations  of 
Democratic  Women  Voters."  While  it  is  of 
course  conceivable  that  a  male  vice-chairman 
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«juld  be  in  charge  of  the  woman's  organiza- 
Oon  such  an  intention  Is  far  from  likely,  and 
such  practice  is  never  found. 

The  Oklahoma  Democratic  Party,  which 
reoulres  that  the  co-chairman  be  a  woman 
oSy  if  the  chairman  is  a  man,"  includes  in 
the  duties  of  the  co-chairman  the  proviso 
that  "in  the  event  that  the  state  co-chairman 
U  a  woman,  she  shall  have  full  control  over 
aU  women's  organizations."  »  While  this  sug- 
gests a  more  open  opportunity  structure, 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  rules  for  a  leader 
of  the  women's  organizations  in  the  event 
that  the  co-chairman  is  a  man!  Once  again, 
therefore,  this  represents  an  implicit  as- 
signment of  the  second  poet  to  the  woman. 
despite  a  theoretical  equal  opportunity  for 
leadership  positions." 

In  Colorado,  where  the  state  law  recognizes 
that  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
State  Committee  "may  be"  of  opposite  sexes." 
and  the  Democratic  Party  rules  require  this," 
the  rules  go  on  to  undermine  the  notion  of 
equal  opportunity.  The  Democrats  have  de- 
fined the  work  of  the  state  vice-chairman  as 
including  the  coordination  of  the  county 
vice-chairwomen  and  precinct  committee- 
women."  And,  more  explicitly,  the  rules  con- 
sistently refer  to  the  vice-chairman  with  the 
pronoun  'she".  Clearly,  the  vice-chairman  la 
supposed  to  be  a  woman:  the  chairman,  by 
elimination.  Is  required  to  be  a  man. 

Two  of  the  states  studied  do  not,  on  the 
face  of  their  rules,  distort  the  equality  man- 
dated by  state  law."  The  Democratic  Parties 
of  Oregon  and  Florida  do  not  define  the  func- 
tions of  their  chairman  and  vice-chairmen 
so  as  to  Implicitly  assign  the  offices  to  a 
specific  sex.  Both  men  and  women  there- 
fore have  an  equal  opportunity  to  be  chosen 
for  either  leadership  position.  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  Oregon's  Democratic  Party 
Is  currently  the  only  one  headed  by  a  female 
chairman:  Florida's  Democratic  State  Chair- 
man for  most  of  last  year  (under  succession 
rules)  was  also  a  woman. 

B.  Mandate  for  inequality :  Party  rules 

In  Jurisdictions  where  statutes  and/or 
party  rules  do  not  require  equal  representa- 
tion or  equal  leadership  opportuiiltles  in 
levels  of  party  organization,  there  may  be  a 
mandate  for  male  domination  within  the 
party  rules.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  example.  In- 
stead of  calling  for  the  officers  of  the  State 
Committee  to  be  of  opposite  sexes,  the  Re- 
publican Party  rules  require  that  "the 
Clialrman  and  Treastirer  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee  shall  be  men,  the  Vice- 
Chalrman  and  Assistant  Secretary  .  ,  .  shall 
be  women.  .  .  ."  " 

In  other  states,  the  officers  of  the  county 
and/ or  state  committees.  Include  a  Vice- 
Chairwoman,  either  as  the  only  second  offi- 
cer," or  among  other  vice-chairmen"  thus 
reducing  the  status  of  the  one  "female"  of- 
fice even  further.  The  Democratic  National 
Committee  Includes  a  Vice-Chalrman  who 
is  a  woman,"  and  the  Republicans  have  a 
national  Assistant  Chairman  who  Is  a 
woman." 

While  rules  such  as  these  may  guarantee 
women  one  party  office,  they  also  serve  to 
confine  women  to  positions  that  have  no 
policy  making  power,  but  do  include  a  my- 
riad of  housekeeping  responsibilities."  Call- 
ing for  a  change  In  such  rules,  the  Deputy 
Vice-Chalrman  at  the  DNC,  Mrs.  Harriet  Ci- 
priani, described  the  "inherent  implication 
that  the  Chairman  must  always  be  a  man 
and  that  the  office  of  Chairman  is  specifically 
closed  to  women,  I  believe",  she  continued, 
"the  implication  of  this  wording  in  the 
Rules  could  have  a  serious,  unfortunate,  neg- 
ative effect  on  many  hard-working  Demo- 
cratic women,  and  possibly  on  women  voters 
generally,  if  they  are  forced  to  assume  that 
the  office  of  Chairman  can  never  be  occupied 
by  a  woman,  solely  because  of  her  sex."  *• 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  DNC  Rules  do  not  include  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Vlce-CbalrwotxLan  any 
reference  to  the  normal  "Vice"  function  of 
assuming  the  duties  of  the  Chairman  In  the 
event  of  vacancy  In  that  office.''  Instead,  the 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  with 
seniority  of  service  on  the  National  Com- 
mittee becomes  the  acting  chairman.'*  The 
Vlce-Chalrwoman  is  not  even  an  automatic 
member  of  this  Executive  Committee.**  These 
rules  suggest  quite  clearly  that  the  Vlce- 
Chalrwoman  Is  not  considered  part  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee's  power 
structtire. 

Isolation  of  women  from  party  {wlltlcs  on 
the  decision  making  level  is  often  further 
formalized  and  extended  through  provision 
for  a  separate  Women's  Division  within  the 
party  structure.  The  O.OP.  has  a  network 
of  Women's  Divisions  In  every  state  and  ter- 
ritorial party,  coordinated  by  the  National 
Assistant  Chairman  (as  Director  of  Women's 
Activities) ;  they  also  have  a  formalized 
auxiliary  structure  of  women's  groups  as  an 
"educational  arm  of  the  party":  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Republican  Women. 
These  women's  organlzatlonb  are  devoted  to 
"the  building  and  strengthening  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  through  the  utilization  of 
womanpower  across  the  nation."  "• 

Unfortunately,  the  development  of  "wcMn- 
anpower"  Itself  has  been  neglected  by  such 
separate  divisions,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
litany  of  underrepresentatlon  summarized  In 
the  first  section.  Gerl  Joseph,  former  Demo- 
cratic National  Vlce-Chalrwoman.  has  de- 
scribed the  separate  women's  groups  and  the 
vlce-chalrwoman  role  both  as  devices  "de- 
signed to  keep  women  working,  but  In  their 
place."  •'  The  Executive  Director  of  New 
York's  New  Democratic  Coalition,  Bonnie 
Lobel,  considers  such  divisions  "an  Insult  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  Influence  the  positions 
of  the  party". "'  The  National  Organization  of 
Women  (NOW)  has  pledged  Itself  to  the  goal 
of  ellmlnattng  all  separate  wcmaen's  divisions 
In  political  parties." 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  an- 
nounced with  much  flourish  last  year  that 
their  formal  Women's  Division  was  being 
abolished.  The  offices  of  the  Vlce-Chalrwoman 
were  moved  to  be  adjacent  to  the  National 
Chairman,  as  a  symbol  of  Integration  and  to 
facilitate  the  substantive  change.  The  exact 
status  of  this  attempt  to  bring  women  Into 
the  party  as  equals  remains,  however,  some- 
what ambiguous.  According  to  the  present 
Vlce-Chalrwoman,  Mary  Lou  Burg,  her  office 
has  been  expanded  to  Include  other  responsi- 
bilities in  addition  to  representing  the 
women's  groups,  which  she  feels  should  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  part  of  the  organization." 

Among  the  arguments  advanced  by  Miss 
Burg  and  others  who  believe  that  a  formal 
structure  of  women's  organizations  should 
be  maintained,  is  that  they  Increase  female 
Involvement  In  politics  on  the  local  level. 
By  muting  the  dilemma  of  sex  appropriate- 
ness of  political  activity,  women's  groups  en- 
courage women  to  Join  others  of  their  sex  to 
work  for  the  party.  Without  such  groups,  the 
argument  goes,  many  women  could  not  be 
easily  recruited,  and  the  parties  would  con- 
sequently lose  much-needed  "womanpower". 

Women  are  Important  to  political  parties 
because  of  the  physical  work  that  they  con- 
tribute— e.g.  canvassing,  telephoning,  leaflet- 
Ing,  secretarial  work.  Shirley  Chlsholm  has 
called  discrimination  against  women  In  poll- 
tics  particularly  unjust  "because  no  political 
organization  I  have  seen  could  function 
without  women"."  Mrs.  Chlsholm  Is  referring 
to  the  unstlmulatlng,  but  necessary,  tasks 
that  become  the  responsibility  of  women. 
Isn't  such  utilization  of  women  one  of  the 
very  things  that  keeps  them  In  their  place? 

Most  politicians  would  probably  agree  that 
women  should  be  able  to  form  political 
groups  of  their  own  within  the  party.  But 
there  are  important  distinctions  between  In- 
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formal  opportunities  to  do  this,  and  formal- 
ized structures  which,  imder  the  pretense  of 
providing  an  avenue  for  involvement,  be- 
come a  trf^  of  powerlessnesB. 

Women  should  Indeed  be  able  to  unite. 
especially  to  work  for  specific  political  goals. 
This  is  being  done  throughout  the  country 
as  women's  caucuses  form  to  promote  specific 
legislation,  camptalgn  for  selected  candidates, 
and  push  for  party  reform."  Such  activities 
are  not  encouraged  within  the  Women's  Di- 
vision Structures,  where  women  are  orga- 
nized to  help  others — who  are  mostly  men— 
rather  than  themselves 

IV.  REMEDIES 

The  pervasive  assignment  of  women  to 
secondary  or  separate  positions  within  the 
political  parties  does  not  lend  itself  to  easy 
solution.  Several  approaches  to  changing 
the  reality  of  male  domination  In  the  polit- 
ical process  have  occurred  to  me  In  writing 
this  paper.  In  broad  brush  strokes,  they  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  State  laws  requiring  equal  represen- 
tation or  equal  leadership  opportunities  In 
the  parties  could  be  enacted.  A  delegate  law. 
such  as  that  in  effect  In  Florida  '■'  requiring 
an  equal  number  of  male  and  female  dele- 
gates, would  be  the  quickest  way  to  insure 
equal  representation  of  women  at  the  na- 
tional conventions. 

A  law  prohibiting  parties  from  adopting 
rules  which  provide  that  all  officers,  or  par- 
ticular officers  be  of  one  sex,  by  title  or  func- 
tion, could  be  enacted.  A  companion  law 
could  require  or  permit  state  parties  to 
choose  officers  of  opposite  sex.'*  The  first 
law  would  remove  all  legal  barriers  to  a 
woman  seeking  any  office  In  the  party  struc- 
ture, particularly  that  of  chairman,  and 
would  not  confine  her  to  an  office  that  co- 
ordinates women's  activities.  The  second 
would  insure  that  a  woman  will  hold  one  of 
the  top  two  leadership  positions  in  the 
party. 

(2)  In  those  states  where  statutes  already 
require  equal  representation  on  political 
committees  and/or  equal  leadership  oppor- 
tunities, party  rules  that  undermine  the 
spirit  of  the  laws,  or  directly  contravene 
them,  could  be  challenged  In  court.  In  Mc- 
Sweeney  v.  Republican  County  Committee  of 
Bronx  County,  for  example,  party  rules  ex- 
cluding female  Associate  District  Leaders 
from  the  Executive  Committee,  and  limiting 
their  functions  to  "such  as  county  committee 
or  county  chairman  shall  promulgate"  was 
held  inconsistent  with  Election  Law  S  15(3). 
That  statute  makes  leaders  and  associate 
leaders  automatic  members  of  the  county 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  with 
the  right  to  participate  and  vote.  307  N.Y.S. 
2d  88  (1970). 

In  the  McSweeney  case,  the  statute  In- 
volved was  explicit  about  the  equal  func- 
tions of  both  leaders.  It  Is  more  common  for 
the  state  law  to  merely  name  the  two  posi- 
tions, e.g.  committeeman  and  committee- 
woman,  without  going  into  their  duties.  It 
could  be  argued,  however,  by  statutory  con- 
struction that  the  same  titles  imply  similar 
functions,  or  at  least  a  random  distribution 
of  Jobs.  Accordingly,  an  automatic  assign- 
ment of  secretarial  functions  to  one  officer 
and  chairman  duties  to  another,  as  In  the 
proposed  Missouri  Democratic  Rules,'*  may 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  legislative  intent. 
Court  cases  should  be  framed  to  challenge 
party  rules  such  as  this,  and  determine  the 
legislative  Intent  of  equal  representation  and 
equal  opportunity  statutes. 

(3)  In  the  absence  of  state  laws  requiring 
equal  representation  or  equal  leadership  op- 
ptortunltles.  It  could  be  argued  m  court  that 
discriminatory  party  rules  are  unconstitu- 
tional In  light  of  the  14th  and  19th  Amend- 
ments. 

The  flrst  barrier  to  such  an  action  is  the 
reluctance  of  courts  to  take  Jurisdiction  over 
political  parties.  Under  the  traditional  legal 
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Interpretation,  parties  are  private  volun;ary 
aaeociatlons,  and  therefore  not  subjecl 
Judicial  scrutiny.*"  However,  courts  are  fad 
ually  moving  towards  viewing  the  party  a  i 
arm  of  the  state  election  machinery,  bea  rUse 
of  the  essential  part  parties  play  In  choo  ilng 
candidates  for  public  office.  In  U.S.  v.  Claisic. 
313  U.S.  299  (1941)  and  Smith,  v.  Allwrijht. 
321  U.S.  649  (1944),  the  party  primary  was 
held  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  electoral 
process,  and  therefore  subject  to  court  re- 
view. In  Maxey  et  al.  v.  Washington  State 
Democratic  Committee,  opinion  No.  7838  Oct. 
26,  1970,  the  Federal  District  Court  speal  Ung 
through  Judge  Alfred  R.  Ooodwln  took  Ju- 
risdiction over  party  apportionment  of  d  ele- 
gates  to  a  State  Convention  which  would 
select  delegates  to  the  National  Convention 
for  the  same  reason. 

But  courts  are  still  reluctant  to  Interfere  In 
Issues  of  party  structure  that  are  more  re- 
moved from  the  candidate  selection  pro  :ess 
such  as  the  organization  of  precinct  and  dis- 
trict committees."  In  1966,  however,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania  discussed  1 7ays 
that  a  political  organization  can  have  a  "di- 
rect and  substantial  relationship  to  the  se- 
lection of  public  officials  by  the  elecloral 
process"  besides  direct  candidate  selection 
Bentm^n  v.  7th  Ward  Democratic 
Committee,  218  A2d  261  at  269.  For  exa 
a  party  committee  may  be  required  by 
to  select  a  candidate  by  its  own  rules 
vacancy  occurs  (by  reason  of  death  or 
capacity)  after  the  primary  or  nominatl 
convention  Is  over.  Similarly,  if  offices 
created  too  late  to  be  Included  In  the 
as  was  the  case  in  Bentman  with  Ju^ 
candidates  may  be  chosen  according  to 
rules  by  the  District  Committee.  Where 
laws  Impose  such  duties  on  the  party,  it 
be  transformed  into  a  state  agency, 
at  269.« 

The  key  to  establishing  Jurisdiction 
fore  apijears  to  be  showing  a  relationship 
the  candidate  selection  process  in  some 

The  second  issue  to  establish  In  su4h 
court  action  Is  the  applicability  of  the 
and  19th  Amendments.  It  could  be  ar 
that  the  rules  of  political  parties 
women  the  opportunity  to  become  s; 
officers  of  political  organizations,  and 
rating  them  into  powerless  divisions 
resent  an  unreasonable  classification 
violation  of  the  14th  Amendment.  In  ntf  xey, 
cited  above,  the  underlying  rationale  oi  the 
case  was  that  voters  In  urban  districts  vere 
being  underrepresented,  and  rural  4rea5 
overrepresented  in  the  party's 
formula;  this  was  held  to  be  an 
classification  violating  the  equal 
clause  of  the  14th  Amendment.  If  the 
stitutlon  forbids  geographical 
In  political  parties.  It  may  be  preparejl 
forbid  sex  discrimination — especially 
the  consequences  of  the  latter  are  so 
vaslve.  Admittedly,  however,  precedent 
not  support  an  automatic  application  o 
14th  Amendment  to  classification  by  seji 

A  19th  Amendment  case  could  be 
by  arguing  that  the  underrepresentatlc^ 
women    in   the   political   parties,   and 
daily  In  the   nominating  process 
their  right  to  vote.  The  problem  here 
be  connecting  a  specific  party  rule  wltt 
low    participation   of   women   as 
But  perhaps  by  arguing  that  party 
tees  do  perform  nominating  functions 
Bentman  above) ,  rules  barring  women 
attaining  certain  party  offices  can  be 
a  similar  "abridgement"  of  the  right  to 

(4)  Changes  In  party  rules  could  be  dfevel- 
oped,  requiring  no  Judicial  Involver  lent 
'Pot  example,  equal  representation  of  men 
and  women  as  delegates  could  be  reqilred 
as  Florida  has  done  by  statute,  or  some  i  alnl- 
mum  quota  set,  as  the  Oklahoma  Democratic 
Reform  Commission  has  recommended 

The    Democratic    Party's    Commission    of 
Party  Structure  and  Delegate  Selection  has 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

adopted  guidelines  which  Include  a  require- 
ment that  "State  Parties  .  .  .  eliminate  all 
vestiges  of  discrimination  on  .  .  .  grounds  of 
sex  .  .  .  "  Furthermore,  the  Commission  re- 
quires State  Parties  to  "overcome  the  effects 
of  past  discrimination  by  affirmative  steps  to 
encourage  representation  on  the  national 
convention  delegation  of  .  .  .  women  In  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  their  presence  In  the 
population  of  the  State"  (emphasis  added)." 
A  potential  problem  with  this  guideline  Is 
that  It  talks  about  "delegations"  rather  than 
delegate  votes.  The  term  "delegation"  can 
refer  to  the  entire  number  of  people  sent  to 
the  convention — Including  alternates  and 
those  with  fractional  votes.*  At  least  one 
State  Democratic  Party  Is  reportedly  explor- 
ing the  possibility  of  handling  the  fair  rep- 
resentation requirement  in  this  way. 

As  a  means  of  implementing  reasonable  or 
equal  representation  on  delegations.  It  Is  use- 
ful to  consider  a  provision  in  New  York  State 
Law  that  requires  designating  petitions  and 
ballots  to  list  party  positions  separately  by 
sex  once  party  rule  requires  officers  of  op- 
posite sex.  McKlnneys  Consol  Law  N.Y.  2  5  11 
(1964).  This  would  mean  that  women  would 
be  competing  against  women  for  their  dele- 
gate seats,  and  the  votes  received  by  male 
candidates  for  delegates  would  not  affect 
the  selection  of  women.  See  Levine  v.  Mills- 
paugh  180  N.Y.S.  2d  470  (1958). 

As  a  short-term  affirmative  step,  a  state 
party  could  reserve  a  portion  of  their  delegate 
seats  for  women,  and  have  the  competition 
for  these  seats  be  among  women.  While  this 
is  not  desirable  as  a  permanent  solution — 
because  meaningful  equality  requires  men 
and  women  competing  against  each  other  as 
equals — drastic  measures  may  be  necessary 
to  overcome  centuries  of  male  domination. 

CONCLUSION 

It  Is  Impossible  to  determine  the  casual  re- 
lationship between  discriminatory  rules  and 
discriminatory  practices.  We  can  begin,  how- 
ever, to  determine  where  the  real  problems 
lie  by  creating  a  legal  climate  In  which  In- 
equality Is  no  longer  sanctioned.  Then  and 
only  then  can  we  determine  If  women  will 
ever  be  able  to  play  a  meaningful  role  In  our 
major  political  parties. 

If  the  rules  and  laws  are  changed  but 
discrimination  against  women  continues, 
then  the  call  of  some  women's  organizations 
for  new  party  and  extra-party  activities  may 
be  the  only  answer. 

FOOTNOTES 

I  As  quoted  in  Richard  Chllds,  Inside  100 
State  Parties.  National  Municipal  League, 
New  York.  N.Y.  1969,  p.  19. 

^  History  of  Democratic  Women,  Democratic 
National  Committee  Fact  Sheet,  1971:  143 
Democratic  female  State  legislators. 

'Shirley  Chlsholm,  Unbought  and  Un- 
bossed,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  1970.  p.  76. 

•  Inter/lew  with  Arlene  Hershman,  District 
"Co-Leader"  Murry  Hill  District.  New  York 
City.  December  28,  1969,  by  telephone. 

» M.  Kent  Jennings  and  Norman  Thoman, 
"Men  and  Women  in  Party  Elites:  Social 
Roles  and  Political  Resources",  Midwest  Jour- 
nal of  Political  Science.  Vol.  XU,  No.  4,  Nov. 
1968. 

« No  such  comprehensive  documenta- 
tion has,  however,  been  prepared.  Sources 
used  for  the  statistics  in  this  section 
Include  The  Presidential  Nominating  Con- 
ventions 1968,  Congressional  Quarterly  Serv- 
ice, Sept.  1968:  CBS  News  Campaign.  '68,  CBS 
Inc.,  1968;  Mandate  for  Reform.  Commission 
on  Party  Structure  and  Delegate  Selection, 
Democratic  National  Committee,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  April  1970. 

'  I  have  focused  on  the  two  major  political 
parties  because  their  candidates  for  public 
office  are  almost  invariably  elected.  This  de- 
cision does  not  reflect  any  bias  against  ml- 
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nor  parties.  In  fact,  if  the  two  major  parties 
do  not  prove  responsive  to  demands  for  de- 
mocracy then  the  only  course  for  women  may 
be  to  organize  In  new  political  parties. 

"In  addition  to  the  50  states,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Includes  the  District  of  0<aun>- 
bla.  Guam,  Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands;  the  G.O.P.  includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

•  Oregon  Democratic  Party  chaired  by  Car- 
oline WUkens;  Nebraska  Republican  Party 
chaired  by  Lorraine  Orr. 

"Alaska.  Hawaii,  Guam,  Virgin  Islands. 

"  Democratic  Manual  For  The  Democratic 
National  Convention  of  1968;  Woman  Power. 
Republican  National  Committee. 

■^  Women  Power,  R.N.C.,  p.  7;  contra  Dem- 
ocratic Manual  .  .  .  1968. 

'^Democratic  Manual  .  .  .  1968. 

'*  1968  Proceedings  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  p.  248. 

'5  Rules  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, Art.  II;  Rules  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  Rule  20. 

'»  Rules,  DNC,  Art.  X. 

"  See  also  Mo.  Stat.  Anno.  120.780-781 
(1960);  Fla.  Stat.  Anno.  103.111  (1960);  Oreg. 
Rev.  Stat.  248.015  (1961);  N.Y.  Consol.  Law 
Art.  2  §  15  (McKlnney  1964);  Contra  Minn. 
Stat.  Anno.  202.20  et  seq.  (1962). 

"  North  Carolina  Demo.  Party  Rules,  Art 
1  §  1   (1968). 

"See  also  Mo.  Stat.  Anno.  120,800  (1960); 
Wash.  Stat.  29.42.030  (1965). 

M  Oklahoma  Democratic  Party  Rules  2.3 
(1966). 

=»  See  also  Oklahoma  Dem.  Party  Rules  2.4, 
2.8  ( 1939 ) .  Contra.,  there  Is  no  consistency 
In  the  Michigan  statute,  Mich.  Comp.  Laws. 
Anno.  168.597-599,  168.603   (1965). 

•^  Rules,  Republican  State  Central  Commit- 
tee of  Washlnigton.  §  11  (1969) . 

-■•See  also  Mo.  Stat.  Anno  120.770-820 
(1960);  Mich.  Comp.  Laws.  Anno.  168.597 
( 1965) ;  Constitution  of  the  Republican  Party 
of  Iowa,  Rule  IV  ( 1954) . 

■-♦See  also  Mo.  Stat.  Anno.  120.830  (1960); 
Oreg.  Rev.  Stat.  248.085  (1961). 

» By-Laws  of  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee,  Oregon,  Art.  2(B)  (1966);  Rules 
of  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Art.  2  5  1  (1969) 

»  In  1968,  50%  of  the  Florida  delegates  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention  were 
women,  while  44%  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  were 
women. 

"  Oklahoma  Reform  Commission,  pro- 
posals presented  to  State  Centra!  Committee 
meeting,  March  14,  1970,  no  action  taken  as 
yet.  This  regulation  would  suggest  that  no 
more  than  50%  of  the  delegation  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  be  of  any 
one  sex,  and  require  that  no  more  than  60% 
be  of  any  one  sex. 

*•  See  chapter  I,  fn  7 

=»  For  example.  North  Dakota,  Virginia.  See 
History  of  Democratic   Women,   Democratic 
National      Committee,      Washington,     D.C., 
(1960)  p.  42. 
30  Mo.  Stat.  Anno.  120.  780  (1960). 
^  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Democratic 
Party     Constitution,     By-Laws    and    Party 
Structure  to  the  Missouri  Democratic  State 
Committee,  Chapter  'VI,  5  6   (1969).  Action 
win  be  taken  on  this  Report  In  Feb.  1971. 
This  Report  Is  the  first  effort  to  codify  party 
practices  Into  rules,  and  therefore  the  pro- 
vision cited  does  not  necessarily  represent 
a  new  or  unusual  requirement. 
'='  Mo.  Stat.  Anno  120.830  ( 1960) . 
«  Report.  Chapter  I  5  3,  Chapter  IV  §  5. 
»♦  Oklahoma   Democratic   Party  Rules,  2.5 

(1968). 

»OklahomaDem.  Rules,  6.1(c);  also  6.2(c) 
for  District  Committee  Co-Chalrmen,  6.3(c) 
for  County  Committee  Co-Chalrmen. 

"See  also  Washington  Democratic  Party 
Rules,  Art  II  (D)   (1969). 

"Colo,  Rev.  Stat.  49.5.8  2(c)    (1963). 
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npian  of  Organization  and  Rules  of  the 
DMnocratlc  Party  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
irt3,t3-3(a)  (1969). 
■  Plan,  Art.  3  §  3-7. 

-Oreg  rev.  stat.  248.085  (1961);  SUndlng 
rules  of  the  Florida  State  Democratic  Execu- 
tive committee.  Rule  3  ( 1966) . 

i>  Rules  of  the  Republican  Party  of  the 
Atate  of  Pennsylvania,  Rule  1  5  4  (1968). 
«lrkan38S  Dem.  Party  Rules  6.23  (1964). 
«Bv-laws  of  the  Mississippi  Republican 
P«rtv  Art.  VII  5  3  (1968);  Delaware  Demo- 
^tic  Party  Rules  6.3  ( 1966) .  North  Carolina 
Democratic  Party  recently  adopted  a  rule 
nrovldlng  for  3  Vice-Chalrman:  one  repre- 
senting women,  one  youth,  and  one  minority 
eroups;  this  was  hailed  by  Democratic  re- 
formers at  the  McGovern  Commission  as  a 
meat  victory. 

"Rules.  DNC,  Art.  IX  (1968);  Rules,  RNC. 
Rule  25(1968);  The  Republican  Party  also 
provides  for  four  vice-chairmen,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  women,  Rule  25. 

"  See  testimony  of  Bonnie  Lobel  before  the 
Democratic  Commission  on  Party  Structure 
and  Delegate  Selection,  July  29,  1970,  p.  3. 
«  See  testimony  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Cipriani  to 
the  Democratic  Commission  on  Rules. 
Sept.  19,  1969.  p.  1. 

•-  Contrast.  Standing  Rules  of  Florida  State 
Democratic    Executive    Committee,    RiUe    4 
(1966) 
»  Rules,  DNC,  Art.  EX 

<»  Rules.  DNC.  Art.  X.  Contrast,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  DNC  is  an  ex-officer  member  of 
the  executive  committee  and  serves  as  chair- 
man thereof.  Art.  X  1(a).  As  a  matter  of 
tradition,   the   Chairman   does   appoint   the 
Vice  Chairman  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
»  Women  Power,  RNC.  p.  26. 
^  See  testimony  of  Gerl  Joseph  before  Mc- 
Govern   Commission,     Minneapolis,     Minn., 
May  5, 1929. 
>>=  Testimony  of  Bonnie  Lobel,  p.  4. 
5^  NOW  pamphlet,  undated 
"  Interview  with  Mary  Lou  Burg,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  January  7,  1971. 

» Shirley  Chlsholm,  Unbought  and  Un- 
bossed.  p.  76. 

"  A  Women's  Opportunity  Organization  has 
been  formed  by  women  from  the  Democratlc- 
Parmer-Labor  Party  In  Minnesota.  Among 
the  goals  of  the  group,  according  to  Arvonne 
Praser  (interviewed  in  Washington  D.C., 
January  8,  1971),  are  the  reform  of  party 
rules  and  encouraging  candidacies  of  women. 
In  New  York  several  Women's  Caucvises 
have  been  formed  In  the  past  few  years.  One 
is  presently  planning  to  hold  a  workshop 
session  at  the  Issues  Conference  of  the  New 
Democratic  Coalition  scheduled  for  February 
6.1971. 

In  Michigan,  a  Democratic  Women's  Com- 
mission pressed  unsuccessfully  for  a   quota 
of  33%  on  the  National  Convention  delega- 
tion   at    their    Constitutional    Convention. 
January  1970. 
"  For  text,  see  p.  11. 
"  See  p.  10. 
»Seep.  13. 

•Ell  Segal,  "Delegate  Selection  Standards: 
The  Democratic  Party's  Experience,"  George 
Washington  Law  Review  Vol.  38.  July  1970, 
pp.  890-891. 

"'  In  Dahl  V.  Republican  State  Committee 
of  Washington,  decided  the  same  day  as  the 
Maxey  case.  Judge  Goodvrtn  held  that  the 
apportionment  of  delegates  on  the  State 
Committee  is  not  a  matter  for  Judicial  scru- 
tiny. Opinion  no.  7557,  October  26,  1970. 

«=  Contrast  Lynch  v.  Torquato,  343  F2d  370 
(3rd  Clr.  1966) . 
■■  See  p.  11  and  Chap.  2  fn.  13. 
**  Mandate  for  Reform,  Oommlsslon  on 
Party  Structure  and  Delegate  Selection,  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee,  April  1970  p.  40. 
The  Commission,  however,  added  the  caveat 
that  "this  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
mandatory  imposition  of  quotas"  p.  40. 

"See  p.  6.  The  McOovem  Commission's 
«taff  advises  that  such  Interpretation  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Ovilde- 
llnes. 
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HELP  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESSMEN 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   vnCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  historic  traits  of  our  Nation  is  the 
ability  and  willingness  to  commitment 
in  reacting  to  an  emergency.  We  see  this 
In  our  reaction  to  such  problems  as 
Southeast  Asia,  civil  rights,  education, 
foreign  trade,  natural  disasters,  pollu- 
tion, and  consumer  affairs,  to  name  just 
a  few. 

When  an  emergency  arises  we  react, 
strongly  and  totally,  and  In  some  in- 
stances we  are  lucky  that  our  cures  do 
not  kill  the  patient. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  recent 
years.  In  varying  degrees,  we  are  making 
progress  in  all  areas,  and  we  can  begin 
to  see  ourselves  catching  up  with  our 
recent  technological  advancements. 
However,  what  we  must  be  aware  of  are 
the  side  effects  of  what  we  are  doing  in 
our  effort  to  make  these  long-overdue 
corrections,  particularly  as  affects  our 
daily  lives. 

This  situation  became  quite  evident  in 
the  early  days  of  our  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams. As  is  our  nature,  we  recognized 
the  deplorable  conditions  that  were  de- 
veloping in  our  urban  centers,  and  we  re- 
acted strongly.  We  passed  strong  and 
innovative  laws  in  an  attempt  to  stem 
the  growing  problems  of  our  cities  that 
were  beginning  to  develop  in  the  forties. 
When  a  neighborhood  was  declared  an 
urban  renewal  area,  older  people  who 
had  finally  paid  for  their  homes,  and 
many  poor  young  families,  were  forced 
to  shoulder  the  financial  burden  of  re- 
locating in  more  expensive  homes  else- 
where. Today  when  this  situation  arises, 
the  Federal  Government  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  by  paying  allowances  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  cost 
oi  the  previously  owned  home  and  the 
equivalent  newer,  more  expensive  one. 

Gradually  this  same  theory  was  ap- 
plied to  another  important  social  and 
economic  component  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  small  business,  and  as  a  result 
of  legislation  passed  in  the  91st  Congress 
this  principle  now  applies  to  all  Federal 
programs  involving  land  acquisition. 

The  rate  of  failure  of  small  businesses 
is  historically  high.  To  add  a  further 
burden,  one  not  of  their  own  making  and 
one  usually  affecting  an  established  small 
proprietorship,  was  not  fair.  Today  when 
a  small  business  is  forced  to  relocate 
because  of  displacement  by  a  Federal 
program,  financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  long-term,  low-interest  lotins  can  be 
arranged. 

Step  by  step,  the  Government  recog- 
nized that  land  acquisition  is  land  ac- 
quisition, and  a  homeowner  or  a  business- 
man must  relocate  regardless  of  what 
Government  program  takes  his  property. 
It  is  this  principle  of  assisting  the  inno- 
cent bystander  that  I  advocate  in  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today. 

When  we  pass  a  new  law  that  requires 
plant  facility  changes  or  the  purchase 
of  new  equipment,  we  are  in  fact  passing 
a  law  that  establishes  retroactive  guilt 
and  are  charging  a  fine  for  that  guilt.  A 
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new  Federal  law  or  regulation  that  re- 
quires major  alterations  in  real  property, 
capital  equipment,  or  services  rendered 
is  no  different  and  has  the  same  effect  £is 
a  displacement  by  a  Federal  program. 

As  an  example,  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  cost  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy millions  of  dollars,  because  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  businesses  were,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  found  guilty  of  a 
crime  they  had  never  committed.  This  is 
an  immense  burden  to  put  on  any  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  particularly  hard  on  a  small 
business  that  does  not  have  the  equity  or 
collateral  to  finance  such  sweeping 
changes.  Nor  do  many  small  businesses 
have  the  ability  to  carry  high-interest 
loans  because  of  their  already  high  debt- 
to-income  ratio. 

My  bill  will  correct  this  inequitable 
situation  by  permitting  a  small  business, 
forced  to  undertake  substantial  expan- 
sion or  alteration  as  a  result  of  a  new 
Federal  law,  to  receive  low-interest,  long- 
term  loans  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  identical  bill  I 
introduced  in  the  91st  Congress,  and  its 
principles  vrere  included  in  the  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  bill.  This  bUl 
also  contributed  to  my  receiving  an 
award  from  the  National  Small  Business 
Association,  an  award  of  which  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud. 

This  principle  has  beeii  one  of  the  ma- 
jor goals  of  the  NSBA  over  the  years,  and 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  was  included  in 
the  occupational  health  and  safety  bill. 
However,  in  order  for  the  situation  to  be 
corrected,  there  must  be  universal  ap- 
plication of  this  principle,  not  the  patch- 
work that  has  been  all  too  common  in 
the  past. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  my  remarks 
the  contents  of  a  letter  that  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Carl  Beck,  chairman 
of  the  legislative  policy  committee  of 
the  NSBA: 

Dear  Congressman  WnrrEHURST :  In  meet- 
ings and  In  communications  with  President 
Nixon  and  Dr.  McCracken,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  the  National 
Small  Business  Association  stressed  the  need 
for  encompassing  the  principle  put  forth  by 
the  legislation  you  are  about  to  Introduce. 

This  legislation  will  enable  the  SBA  to 
make  preferential  low-interest  loans  to  small 
business  fiims  required  to  make  alterations 
and  other  changes  due  to  the  promulgation 
of  new  Federal  laws  or  regulations. 

May  we  congratulate  you  again  on  taking 
leadership  In  this  area  and  other  legislative 
areas   that   will    be   extrwnely   beneficial   to 
the  small  business  community. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Beck. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  while  broad  in 
scope,  will  solve  only  one  of  the  ills  that 
have  developed  over  the  years,  and,  as 
indicated  in  Mr.  Beck's  letter,  is  only  the 
first  of  five  bills  which  I  will  be  intro- 
ducing over  the  next  3  weeks. 

At  this  point,  I  think  it  should  be  made 
clear  exactly  what  we  mean  when  we 
use  the  term  "small  business." 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  visualize  a 
local  grocery  store,  dry  cleaner,  or  deli- 
catessen, but  the  Federal  definition  of 
small  business  includes  everything  from 
a  dental  practice  where  there  are  only 
two  people,  all  the  way  up  to  American 
Motors.  The  prime  factors  in  making 
such  a  determination  are  the  number  oi 
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employees  and  the  amount  of  sales  of 
one  company  compared  to  other  flitns 
doing  the  same  business.  Therefore,  what 
we  are  in  fact  talking  about  Is  a  vist 
American  social  and  economic  institut  on 
that  currently  comprises  approximaqely 
98  percent  of  American  business,  "the 
more  than  10  million  small  firms  in  t  ais 
coimtry  employ  almost  two-thirds  of  he 
labor  force. 

When  one  stops  to  analyze  the  si;u- 
ation,  the  next  few  statistics  will  show 
that  big  business  could  not  survive  wi  fa- 
out  the  small  private  enterprises: 

Boeing  Aircraft  required  16,500  snail 
suppliers  to  build  the  747 : 

General  Motors  Corp.  has  38.000  small 
suppliers: 

General  Electric  is  supplied  by  45,n00 
small  firms; 

Sears  Roebuck  Si  Co.  has  20,n00 
small  suppliers  each  year,  and  14,000  of 
them  are  regulars. 

The  inventions  of  the  past  few  yeirs 
have  come  from  the  men  and  companies 
who  have  been  regarded  as  independent 
or  small.  Such  wonderful  items  as  |he 
rocket,  Polaroid  cameras,  helicopters,  the 
Jet  engine.  Xerox,  insulin.  PM  radios, 
vacuum  tubes,  and  a  large  number  i  of 
other  devices  and  processes  have 
the  products  of  independent  invento 
small  firms. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  small  businesi  is 
a  great  deal  more  than  a  local  grocery 
store  or  delicatessen.  We  must  face  un  to 
the  fact  that  small  business  is  a 
economic  force  in  our  country  and  tha 
needs  our  sissistance. 

The  Federal  Government  made 
major  effort  to  express  its  understan 
and  intention  to  help  small  busi 
when  in  1953  it  created  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  by  combining  the 
Defense  Plants  Act  and  the  Reconstnlic- 
tion  Finance  Corporation.  ; 

The  primary  concern  of  the  SBA  was 
to  work  with  the  Nation's  banks  to  sea  to 
it  that  small  firms  could  get  long-taTn 
k>ans.  It  was  also  given  authority  to  mike 
fully-collateralized  loans  to  firms  tljiat 
could  not  get  financing  from  conven- 
tional sources.  Since  that  beginni|ig, 
many  new  programs  have  added  to  the 
potential  of  the  Federal  Govemmeflt's 
ability  to  delivecitfechnical,  managertal, 
and  financial  aid  to  the  small  busii 
community.  Some  of  these  programs 
elude  the  SBIC's  set-asides.  8(a), 
nomic  opportunity  loans,  502,  pa 
ipating  loans,  guaranteed  loans 
grants,  SCORE,  ACE,  lease  guarantiee, 
procurement  assistance,  and  percent;  ige 
credit  when  bidding  on  Government  cc  n- 
tracts.  However,  as  important  and  bene- 
ficial as  these  tools  have  been,  they  do 
not  fill  the  needs  created  by  the  comp  ex 
economy  we  live  in  today. 

In  the  1970  "Report  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Improving  Small  Busi- 
ness," the  following  tables  were  pub- 
lished: They  clearly  indicate  what  small 
businesses  need  the  greatest  help,  as  m  ell 
as  the  dangerous  trends  that  appear  to 
be  developing. 

Rates  of  Pailttsx,  1950-69 


[Percent  of  total  falliircsl 

1960 - 

I960    

1968  -- - - 

1969  (9  months) 


11 
H 
2} 


5 

6 

7 
.3 
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Mantttactxteing  iNDtrsTKiES  Ranked  bt 
Failukk  Ratx 

12  montfia  ended  Dec.  31. 1968 

[P^llure  rate  per  10,000  operating  concerns] 

Line  of  industry: 

Purnlture  117 

Transportation  equipment 90 

Textile 75 

Leather  and  shoes 70 

Electrical    machinery 61 

Apparel   - — .....  60 

Machinery    48 

Paper   47 

Metals,  primary  and  fabricated 46 

Chemicals  and  drugs 44 

Printing  and  publishing 36 

Pood 32 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 30 

Lumber 20 

Faildbx  Ratks  in  Specific  MANnrACTUKiNG 
AND  Retail  Lhtes,  1968 

12  months  ended  Dec.  31, 1968 

(Failure  rate  per  10,000  '  operating  concerns] 

Lino  of  bu3teesa: 

Cameras  and  photographic  supplies.  67 

Books  and  stationery 58 

Women's  ready-to-wear 58 

Appliances,  radio  and  television 54 

Pumltiire  and  furnishings 52 

Men's  wear 50 

Gifts    50 

Infants'  and  children's  wear 49 

Toys  and  hobby  crafts 49 

Sporting  goods 47 

Lumber  and  building  materials 40 

Bakeries    35 

Women's  accessories 30 

Auto  parts  and  acccMorles 29 

Drugs 1 28 

Eating  and  drlnltlng  places 27 

Dry    goods    and    general    merchant 

dlse    J.--  24 

Shoes .\...i'-'..  22 

Hardware    21 

Automobiles 21 

Farm    implements 19 

Groceries,  meats,  and  produce 16 

Jewelry   16 

'  Sources :  Industry  Studies  Dept.,  Dun  & 
Bradstreet,  Inc.,  Department  of  Commerce 
( Bureau  of  the  Census) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  hearings  on 
Siiall  Business  legislation  held  in  the 
91st  Congress,  many  Members,  myself 
included,  testified  on  behalf  of  expan- 
sion of  SBA's  current  programs.  While 
SBA  is  not  the  only  tool  the  Government 
has  to  aid  small  business,  it  is  the  ssmibol 
of  the  Government's  intent  and  does  con- 
tain the  vast  majority  of  direct  aid  pro- 
grams. 

Of  particular  interest  in  those  hear- 
ings was  the  direct  loan  program.  It  is 
my  contention  that  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram is  particularly  needed  today  because 
of  high  interest  rates  and  a  shortage  of 
secondary  market  money.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  should  be  be- 
coming more  active  in  the  direct  loan 
field  instead  of  less  involved  as  has  been 
the  trend  over  the  past  few  years. 

When  former  Congressman  Thomas 
Kleppe  appeared  before  the  other  body 
to  testify  on  his  confirmation  as  the 
newly  appointed  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  sub- 
ject of  direct  loans  was  brought  up.  Mr. 
Kleppe  stated  that  while  in  order  to  meet 
the  tremendous  demands  for  financial 
aid  the  SBA  must  tune  in  private  capital 
via  the  guarantee  route,  there  is  indeed 
a  place  for  direct  loans  in  SBA,  and  that 
this  was  in  fact  why  the  agency  was 
created. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  our 
former  colleague  the  best  of  luck  in  his 
new  role  as  administrator  of  SBA.  It  is  in- 
deed a  challenging  venture,  and  one 
which  holds  great  promise.  The  Federal 
Government  is  lucky  to  have  Mr.  Kleppe 
in  this  position,  and  the  small  business 
commimlty  will  benef.t  from  his  success 
as  a  businessman,  as  well  as  his  ex- 
perience as  a  former  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  potent  a  tool  as  the 
Small  Business  Administration  i.-,,  it  not 
only  cannot  do  the  job  without  tiie  full 
backing  of  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration, it  Ls  not  the  only  tool  available. 

Solutions  to  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  big  business,  carmot  and 
should  not  rely  solely  upon  direct  Gov- 
ernment financial  assistance.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  of  the  more  pressing  prob- 
lems are  not  centered  around  financial 
aid,  problems  such  as  labor  relations; 
marketing  and  distribution;  national 
health  insurance;  patents,  trademarks, 
copjT^ghts,  and  taxes;  and  general  eco- 
nomic policy;  and  their  solutions  are 
crucial  to  a  healthy  atmosphere  for 
business,  both  management  and  labor. 

We  must  come  up  with  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

First,  what  is  the  effect  on  the  small 
business,  as  well  as  the  community  in 
which  it  is  located,  when  a  major  strike 
prevents  the  small  firm  from  obtaining  a 
product  vital  to  its  operation?  In  many 
cases,  irreparable  damage  is  done.  Of 
course  the  right  to  strike  should  not  be 
abridged,  but  we  do  not  want  to  see  the 
economy  detrimentally  affected,  nor  do 
we  want  to  see  a  worker  deprived  of  his 
abiUty  to  earn  a  Living. 

Second,  many  firms  are  being  forced 
to  relocate  because  of  the  necessity  of 
conforming  with  modem  methods  of 
management  and  technical  processes,  or 
facing  bankruptcy.  Many  firms  face 
bankruptcy  even  though  they  relocate, 
because  of  the  financial  burden.  What 
can  we  do  to  assist  them? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  problems 
faced  by  business  today,  and  as  is  usually 
the  case,  small  business  must  carry  the 
greatest  burden.  We  must  find  solutions 
to  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  will  be 
introducing  over  the  next  few  weeks  will 
attempt  to  deal  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems small  business  must  face.  I  hope 
that  my  bills  are  received  favorably,  and 
that  they  will  receive  rapid  consideration. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WIlllAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  priswi- 
ers  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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"PATRIOTISM:   TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALirORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  statements  of  the  true  meaning 
of  American  patriotism  it  has  ever  been 
my  privilege  to  read,  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Judy  Anne  Headlee.  a  high  school  teacher 
of  English  at  Mission  Viejo,  California, 
and  published  in  The  Freeman  for  July 
1970.  Entitled  "Patriotism :  To  Be  Or  Not 
To  Be,"  it  is  highly  inspirational  and 
provides  a  convincing  answer  to  those 
among  Mrs.  Headlee's  teaching  col- 
leagues and  among  our  younger  genera- 
tion who  have  been  persuaded  to  believe 
tliat  there  is  something  wrong  with  be- 
int  patriotic.  I  recommend  it  unre- 
servedly to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows : 
Patbiotism:   To  Be  or  Not  To  Be 
(By  Judy  Anne  Headlee) 

"The  flag  Is  dead!"  exult  moratorium  dem- 
oMtrators,  and  teachers  and  school  admin- 
istrators shalcc  their  heads  knowingly. 

"We  must  blame  American  traditions  and 
morality,"  conclude  the  educators,  "for  goad- 
ing the  youth  Into  resistance.  In  an  age  of  In- 
ternational peace-seeking  and  social  liber- 
ality, patriotism  Is  obsolete." 

Oddly  enough,  the  more  the  academicians 
denounce  prayer  and  pledges  of  allegiance, 
the  more  they  compound  the  problem  of 
student  violence.  Like  sage  Socrates,  who 
was  excessively  wise  yet  could  not,  in  his  wis- 
dom, control  Xanthippe,  they  fall  to  ap- 
proach their  own  problems  directly.  They  fall 
to  realize  that  unrest  among  students  has 
not  been  caused  by  unreasonable  author- 
itarian demands  for  loyalty,  but  by  the 
gradual  removal,  over  the  past  two  or  three 
decades,  of  demands  for  loyalty  from  the 
curriculum. 

The  roots  of  the  problem  reach  back  to 
the  time  In  American  history  when  the 
emancipation  of  women  and  urban  mobility, 
among  other  things,  caused  the  home  to 
relinquish  much  of  its  control  over  the  morals 
and  Ideals  of  youngsters.  The  unhappy  recip- 
ients of  this  misplaced  moral  responslbU- 
Ity  were,  of  course,  the  schools.  Zealously 
trying  to  be  objective  and  academic  in  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  factual  realms  of 
knowledge,  many  teachers  demonstrated  a 
haughty  distaste  for  their  roles  as  guardians 
of  American  morals.  They  began  to  stress  the 
basic  irrationality  of  teaching  respect  for 
family,  self,  country,  and  Gtod.  From  there 
they  proceeded  to  the  assertion  that  the 
latter  values  are  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  universal  peace  and  Interracial  under- 
standing—principles basic  to  the  assumption 
that  love  of  self  and  country  must  be  re- 
placed by  an  all-consuming  love  for  one's 
fellow  men  at  large. 

A  typical  expression  of  this  educational 
"humanism"  can  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Urban  Whitaker.  a  coordinator  of  edu- 
cation at  San  Francisco  State  College  and 
a  one-time  trustee  of  the  San  Bruno  Ele- 
mentary School  District.  Whitaker  speaks 
<*i  the  need  to  "seek  to  de-emphasdze  the 
narrower  emotions  of  nationalism  In  favor 
Of  a  more  himianlstic  world  view."  In  dl«- 
cuaslng  the  "narrower  emotions  of  national- 
™i"  he  continues, 

Pertiape  the  leading  example  on  the  emo- 
uona^  side  today  is  the  pledge  of  allegiance, 
^^eg^ce  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
i«— one  country  among  more  than  130  in 
lae  world— Is  not   taught   as   a   reasonable 
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thing.  Nor  is  It  taught  in  a  reasonable  way. 
But  it  Is  taught  In  every  class,  every  day, 
of  every  child's  public  school  training.  We 
are  indoctrinating  our  children  to  believe, 
emotionally  rather  than  rationally,  that  It 
Is  good,  right,  and  patriotic  to  place  the 
interests  of  Americans,  who  are  only  six  per 
cent  of  the  world's  i>eoples  and  already  fan- 
tastically better  off  in  material  welfare  than 
all  the  others,  above  the  interests  of  human- 
kind in  general.  Such  a  proposition  is  .  .  . 
downright  dangerous.' 

FAITR  X88XMTIAI,  TO  BTABXUTT 

At  this  point  we  will  ask  Mr.  Whitaker 
and  his  fellow  administrators  exactly  what 
is  so  dangerously  Irrational  about  national- 
istic self-interest,  and,  to  whom  is  it  dan- 
gerous? Nowhere  has  it  been  proven  that 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  Interests  of  one 
coimtry  generates  denial  of  "the  interests  of 
humankind  In  general."  To  suggest  that  such 
a  denial  is  Inevitable  is  as  absurd  as  to  sug- 
gest that  the  love  of  a  man  for  a  particular 
woman  is  inimical  to  bis  ability  to  love  his 
fellow  man.  And,  romantic  love  is  not  more 
basic  to  human  nature  than  religious  love 
or  patriotic  love. 

In  fact,  patriotism  Is  much  akin  to  re- 
ligious faith.  Like  religious  faith  it  can  be 
logically  discounted,  yet  is  totally  necessary 
to  man's  sense  of  direction,  integrity,  and 
belief  that  he  Is  a  significant  Integer  In  a 
larger  scheme  of  spiritual  good.  We  can 
say  that  godliness  and  loyalty,  and  an  ap- 
prehension of  right  and  wrong,  are  not  only 
abstract,  but  also  entirely  relative  to  the 
time  and  place  in  which  one  lives.  We  can- 
not say,  however,  that  right  and  loyalty  do 
not,  therefore,  exist  as  definable  qualities — 
definable,  that  is.  In  terms  of  the  nonabstract 
human  organism.  In  other  words,  "right" 
can  be  defined  as  that  which  preserves  the 
social  stability  of  the  organism,  and  "wrong" 
Is  that  which  destroys  such  stability.  Any 
organism  must  develop  those  attributes 
needed  to  defend  and  preserve  itself.  The 
human  organism,  being  gregarious,  must,  to 
preserve  itself  and  its  integrity,  also  pre- 
serve the  society  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Jm 
these  terms,  loyalty  to  society,  and  to  one^ 
nation,  are  "right,"  while  immorality,  treach- 
ery, and  atheslm  are  "wrong." 

PSYCHOLOGICAL    MOOKINGS 

If  we  still  doubt  that  national  allegiance 
Is  rational,  we  can  turn  to  psychology  for 
reassurance.  Erich  Fromm,  noted  psycholo- 
gist and  philosopher,  in  his  book.  Man  for 
Himself,  suggests  not  only  that  man  needs 
faith,  but  also  that  he  cannot  live  without 
It.  "Devotion  to  an  aim  [such  as  success  or 
prestige],  an  Idea,  or  a  power  transcending 
man  such  as  God,"  asserts  Fromm,  "is  an  ex- 
pression of  (man's)  need  for  completeness  in 
the  process  of  living."  That  is,  the  healthy, 
mentally  stable  person  is  the  person  who 
loves  himself  enough  to  want  to  preserve 
himself,  and,  in  preserving  himself,  relates 
to  his  Immediate  environment  with  love,  re- 
sponsibility, and  loyalty.  Because  that  person 
can  know  and  love  himself,  he  can  also  know 
what  Is  good  for  him.  Because  that  person 
can  know  and  love  himself,  he  can  also  know 
what  is  good  and  moral  for  others.  Because 
he  needs  to  be  loyal  to  himself  in  order  to 
gain  a  sense  of  identity,  he  also  needs  to  be 
loyal  to  others  in  order  to  develop  that  sense 
of  Identity.  In  other  words,  patriotism  gives 
each  individual  the  pride  of  self-identiflca- 
tlon  which  Is  vitally  necessary  If  his  mind  Is 
to  be  healthy  and  productive. 

Of  cotu-se,  a  certain  sense  of  identity  can 
also  be  gained  through  the  development  of 
universal  understanding.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  liberal  ideal  of  world  unity 
and  universal  love  is  reasonable.  Man  must 
link  himself  to  his  fellows  with  interest  and 
compassion,  knowing  that  life  is  essentially 


'  Urban  Whitaker.  "War/Peace:  The  Magic 
Formula,"  California  Elementary  AdminiS' 
trator,  31.  May-June,   1968,  p.  21. 
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not  a  drama  of  the  hunter  and  the  hunted, 
but  a  complex  of  interpersonal  relationships. 
Even  so,  world  unity  cannot  come  by  dis- 
counting national  unity.  National  unity  Is 
the  first  step  toward  world  unity.  Just  as  a 
child's  first  step  toward  love  of  others  is  love 
of  his  mother.  The  child's  ability  to  love 
grows  outward  from  himself,  its  spiral  in- 
cluding more  and  more  people  and  objects 
that  he  encounters  in  his  environment.  If 
this  splraling  growth  is  arrested  or  inter- 
rupted, he  becomes  prone  to  crippling  doubt 
and  mental  disruption. 

Many  American  youths  who,  doubting  the 
Integrity  of  the  Umted  States,  stage  violent 
demonstrations,  are  suffering  from  a  disrup- 
tion In  the  growth  of  their  abUlty  to  love. 
Un-American  and  atheistic  societal  elements 
have  persuaded  them  that  they  can  and 
must  eliminate  the  milestones  of  loyalty  to 
God  and  country  which  lead  to  universal 
love.  Missing  these  milestones,  they  sudden- 
ly feel  as  if  they  have  no  country,  or  that 
their  country  has  done  them  some  grave  In- 
justice. Brazenly  rocketing  toward  the  desir- 
able Ideal  of  world  unity,  yet  out  of  the  path 
which  goes  toward  that  objective,  they  are, 
essential,  lost  in  space. 

SUDDEN     CHANGES    AND     BREAKDOWN 

The  fact  that  so  many  youths  are  irre- 
trievably lost,  and  the  fact  that  patriotism 
Is  at  such  a  low  ebb  in  this  country,  is  in- 
dicative of  the  sickness  that  besets  civiliza- 
tion when  it  changes  too  rapidly,  or  embraces 
change  for  the  sake  of  change.  Our  civilized 
mentors,  our  teachers,  tend  to  feel  that  na- 
tionalistic observances  are  "cultural  lags" 
which  barken  back  to  a  primitive.  Inferior 
way  of  living.  Yet.  the  realization  that  the 
new  lack  of  nationalism  has  not  improved 
our  ways  of  living  should  suggest  to  them 
that  they  have  tried  to  overthrow  a  life- 
style that  really  enhances,  rather  than  re- 
tards, our  collective  well-being. 

Certainly  the  need  has  not  ptissed  for 
formal  observances,  however  much  like  prim- 
itive tribal  ceremonies,  to  discipline  the 
youth  to  fight  bravely  and  proudly.  Loyalty 
Is  as  much  a  discipline  as  it  is  a  subjective 
bond.  The  Instilling  of  a  belief  in  national 
unity  as  a  possible  and  positive  good  Ls  a 
necessary  exercise  for  the  channeling  of 
youthful  mquiry  into  fruitful  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Through  such  discipline,  the  loyal- 
ties of  young  people  will  become  increasingly 
complex,  splraling  outward  from  neighbor- 
hood to  state,  state  to  nation,  nation  to  the 
world,  and  becoming  true,  solidly-based,  and 
mature  bonds  of  unification. 

Yet.  even  if  patriotic  discipline  were  un- 
necessary to  develop  world  loyalty,  patriot- 
ism would  be  the  only  cause  championed  by 
a  particular  group  of  people  which  could 
successfully  transcend  the  barriers  of  race, 
religion,  and  political  party  in  this  country. 
For  these  barriers  are  Immediate  and.  It  Is 
widely  £isserted,  peculiar  to  this  nation,  and 
can  only  be  prevented  from  becoming  ex- 
treme by  the  presence  of  another  cause  which 
is  also  peculiar  to  the  nation  and  ultimately 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  Love 
of  men  In  general  cannot  meet  local  needs 
or  tear  down  local  barriers,  because  loyalty 
and  love  are,  at  best,  abstractly  and  vaguely 
understood  when  conceived  of  in  general 
terms,  or  on  a  large  scale.  In  order  to  become 
meaningful  and  to  inspire  positive  action, 
motivation,  and  Interest,  abstract  emotions 
must  be  particularized.  They  must  be  di- 
rected toward  a  symbol  or  body,  that  Is,  a 
person,  a  flag,  or  a  coat  of  arms. 

Indeed,  human  nature  has  always  found 
It  necessary  to  particularize  and  symbollae 
its  highest  Ideals  with  idols,  monuments, 
medals,  and  other  material  objects — objects 
which  man  can  fashion  and  Improve  with 
his  Intellect  and  his  artistry  to  rival  all  other 
objects  in  his  environment.  Perhaps  this 
need  to  translate  the  abstract  into  the  con- 
crete accounts  for  man's  inability  to  face 
death  with  confidence.  For  even  a  man  who 
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believes  in  a  heavenly  afterlife  can  be 
of  dying.  Why?  Because  life  In  a 
universal  beneficence  and  beauty  is 
tally  attractive  to  the  human  spirit 
with    his    competitive    nature,    is    o 
tracted  where  his  realm  can  be 
be  better  than  another's,  or  where 
work  to  make  it  better.  The  person  w 
not  feel  that  his  surroundings  can 
proved   through   his   own  efforts   Is 
Indeed,  and  probably  suffers  from  frustration 
and  suicidal  impulses 

And  all  too  many  people  In  this  country 
do  suffer  from  frustration  and  despair 
Ing  been  deprived  of  the  knowledge 
trlotism  Is  rational,  logical,  and  psyc 
ically  necessary.  But  If  satisfaction  of 
hurrum  needs  is  not  desirable  enough 
gage  the  dissatisfied  American,  there  is 
more  to  be  gained  from  patriotism, 
loyalty  is,  in  a  sense,  an  invaluable 
security"  system,  which,  in  return  for 
Interest    and    allegiance,    provides 
benefits  to  the  Investor.  That  is,  a 
with  the  support  of  its  people,  can 
the  benefits  of  public  education  and  of 
protection  of  the  law.  Such  advantage! 
not  be  provided  unless  they  are  based 
the  common  interest,  and  belief  in  the 
mon  good,  of  the  people.  Without  th« 
fldent  support  of  the  people,  public 
tlon  becomes  private  Indoctrination, 
protection    of    the    law    becomes 
control. 

EMOTIONAL     REWARDS 

But  patriotism's  good  pwints  are  n  3t  all 
couched  in  direct  benefits  and  mental  g  ratul- 
tles.  The  real  advantage  of  national  ob- 
servances lies  in  their  emotional  refrards. 
Of  course,  the  detractors,  the  Urban 
akers,  insist  that  it  la  the  subjective, 
tional  quality  of  allegiance  that  is  its 
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ness.  A  brief  study  of  the  history  of  cl'  iliza 
tlon,  however,  might  suggest  to  then  that 
the  most  enduring  aspects  of  civilize  1  life 
have  been,  in  essence,  subjective.  The  legal 
and  political  records  of  Ancient  Gree(«  are 
historically  Interesting,  but  hardly  memo- 
rable. Yet  we  do  recall  the  poetic  trlum;  )h8  of 
the  Greek  p>oets,  including  Sophocles '  ode 
to  mankind: 

Many  are  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
And  none  so  wonderful  as  Man. 
Over  the  waters  wan 
His  storm-vert  bark  he  steers. 
While  the  fierce  billows  break 
Round  his  path,  and  o'er  his  head: 
So  soaring  far  past  hope. 
The  wise  inventiveness  of  man 
Finds  diverse,  good  and  111 : 
If  from  their  course  he  wrests 
The  Arm  foundations  of  the  state. 
Laws,  and  the  Justce  he  is  sworn  to  keep. 
High  in  the  city,  cltiless  I  deem  him. 
Dealing  with  basenes:  overbold. 
May  he  my  hearth  avoid. 
Nor  let  my  thoughts  with  his,  who  doesj  such 
deeds,  agree ! » 
Like  poetic  sentiment,  patriotism  Is  feel- 
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periods  in  history.  These  ages,  during  which 
there  was  tremendous  concern  with  Ideal  Ism, 
honor,  and  what  was  "right,"  were  also  the 
most  vibrant,  the  most  creative,  and  the  most 
culturally  p:oductlve  ages  in  the  history  of 
mankind.   Shakespeare,   the   greatest   poetic 
genius   of    the    English    language,    and    the 
bright  start  of  the  Elizabethan  Age,  spoke 
of  his  nation  In  reverent  terms: 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle. 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradlse, 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war. 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world. 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands, 
This    blessed    plot,    this   earth,    this   realm, 

this  England, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Pear'd  by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their 

birth. 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home. 
For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry. 
As  Is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  Son, 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear 

land. 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 
Is  now  leased  out.  .  .  .» 

Thus,  historically,  when  men  like  Shakes- 
peare have  partaken  of  national  pride,  they 
have  also  believed  in  their  own  worth  as  hu- 
man beings  and  have  been  able  to  put  that 
belief  to  good  use  artistically.  Intellectually, 
and  scientifically. 

Ultimately,  it  must  be  concluded  that  only 
those  who  do  not  wish  a  nation  to  prosper 
culturaUy,  or  to  defend  its  integrity  against 
an  enemy,  will  not  wish  the  people  of  that 
nation  to  be  patriotic.  Love  of  country  and 
love  of  liberty  are  inseparable  aspects  of  the 
same  basic  human  approach  to  civilized  life. 
Mature  love  is  an  extension  of  self  that  must 
be  freely  given,  and  cannot  be  adequately  de- 
veloped In  an  atmosphere  of  repression. 
Those  who  would  take  away  a  man's  freedom 
axj  well  aware  that  they  must  first  take  away 
that  man's  belief  in  the  integrity  and  worth 
of  those  in  his  cultural  and  social  complex 
who  protect  him  from  oppression. 

We  would  hope  that  our  public  educators 
will  not  continue  to  advocate  overthrow  of 
American  liberty  by  suppressing  patriotic 
and  moral  attitudes  in  the  schools.  The  study 
of  Shakespearean  literature  woruld  more  sure- 
ly benefit  students  than  the  consideration  of 
the  doctrine  of  universal  love.  Shakespeare 
pondered  the  "to  be  or  not  to  be"  question, 
and  decided  that  the  struggle  to  save  his 
country  from  ruin  was  more  desirable  than 
a  quiet  death.  If  educators  were  to  approach 
patriotism  as  Shakespeare  did,  they  would 
know  that  "to  be,"  or,  to  live,  means  to  be 
free,  and  to  learn  to  love  one's  country  freely. 
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Ing— feeling  that  is  both  controlled  and  dl-      TRIBUTE  TO  WHITNEY  YOUNG.  JR. 


land- 
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rected.  It  la  <\  complex  love  of  men 
scapes.  Ideals,  and  ways  of  living  that 
not  limit  the  mind,  but  directs  It  t<iward 
making  faith  a  reality.  In  other  word^,  the 
patriot  loves  his  way  of  life  enough 
wherever  faults  exist  in  It,  he  has  reason  to 
want  to  correct  those  faults. 

When  nationalism,  thus,  becomes  a  Senti- 
ment that  expands  the  Intellect  and  enr  obles 
the  soul,  it  also  contributes  to  the  cutural 
progress  of  civilization.  Many  of  the  wwld's 
greatest  acts  of  heroism  and  works  of 
have  been  accomplished  for  natlonallstii :  rea- 
sons. The  Greek  Classical  Age  and  the  1  Eliza- 
bethan Age  were  two  of  the  most  patriotic 


•Prom  the  Antigone  by  Sophocles,  trans- 
lated by  Charles  Robinson,  Jr.,  An  Anthology 
of  Greek  Drama.  1962,  p.  112. 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Whitney  Youni?,  Jr.,  nearly  3 
weeks  ago  continues  to  remain  a  shock  to 
the  thousands  of  us  who  followed  his 
career  with  admiration  and  respect.  In 
the  time  since,  he's  been  eulogized  by 
hundreds  of  people,  including  some  of  the 
Nation's   greatest   leaders.   My   purpose 


» William  Shakespeare,  Richard  the  Second, 
II.  1,  40-69. 


is  not  so  much  to  eulogize  him  as  to  re- 
verberate my  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
one  of  the  most  effective  civil  rights 
workers. 

We  from  Nebraska  take  special  pride 
in  being  associated  with  Young  during 
some  of  his  beginning  years  with  the 
Urban  League.  Young  was  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Omaha  Urban  League  from 
1950  to  1&54,  and  impressed  many  of  the 
city's  civic  leaders  then  with  his  ability 
to  get  things  done.  Young  was  a  terriflc 
persuader,  they  say,  and  chose  to  do 
battle  where  it  did  the  most  good— at  the 
conference  table. 

Whitney  Young  served  with  quiet  dig- 
nity. Despite  the  intolerances  and  in- 
justices he  saw  in  the  American  system, 
he  never  once  lost  faith  in  his  country.  He 
worked  diligently  to  right  these  wrongs. 
Through  his  extraordinary  efforts  and 
positive  leadership,  he  accomplished 
much  for  the  Blacks  of  America  and 
in  doing  that,  accomplished  much  for 
America. 

He  opened  needed  lines  of  communif-a- 
tion  between  citizens.  He  mastered  the 
art  of  getting  things  done.  Young  came 
at  a  time  in  history  when  the  Nation 
greatly  needed  tolerance,  understanding, 
and  responsible  leadership. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed. 


TO  CONFER  AUTOMATIC  U.S.  CITI- 
ZENSHIP UPON  CERTAIN  ALIEN, 
FOREIGN-BORN  CHILDREN  OP 
PARENTS  WHO  DIE  DURING  HON- 
ORABLE SERVICE  IN  U.S.  ARMED 
FORCES 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  session 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  automatic 
citizenship  to  foreign-bom  children 
whose  parent  or  parents  have  died  while 
serving  in  our  Armed  Forces.  I  rise  today 
to  reintroduce  the  bill,  which  has  in  the 
interim  been  studied  by  the  Departments 
of  State.  Justice,  and  Navy.  All  have 
indicated  that  they  favor  adoption  of 
this  remedial  legislation. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  cer- 
tain children  whose  parent  or  parents 
die  while  serving  honorably  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
denied  citizenship  merely  because  they 
or  their  parents  have  not  resided  for  a 
sufBciently  long  period  in  the  United 
States  itself.  Thus,  these  children  may 
be  denied  the  benefits  and  privileges  of 
citizenship  of  the  country  which  their 
parent  was  honorably  serving  on  military 
duty  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

JTie  inequity  of  this  situation  is  im- 
mediately apparent  in  cases  where  the 
child's  parent  is  killed  in  combat.  But 
even  where  the  parent  dies  of  natural 
causes  while  on  honorable  active  duty 
with  the  Armed  Forces,  the  hardship 
which  may  be  worked  on  alien,  foreign- 
bom  children  who  do  not  qualify  for  au- 
tomatic citizenship  under  present  law 
may  be  very   great.  To   alleviate  this 
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v,.«i.hiD  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
^Sse  the  loopholes  in  existing  law 
'S  Se  tSat  whenever  the  parent  of 
SaS  foreign-bom  child  dies  during  a 
Sriod  of  that  parent's  honoi-able  serv- 
STour  Armed  Forces,  the  child  auto- 
ISSally    become    a    citizen    of    our 

country.  ,      . 

A  few  words  of  explanation  about  ex- 
i^tog  law  and  its  effects  on  certain  chil- 
£  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Purees  will  be  helpful  in  demonstrating 
the  need  for  this  bill. 

The  children  involved  fall  vdthin  two 
rlasses— those  born  before  the  deceased 
^^viceman  became  a  U.S.  citizen  Mid 
those  born  after  such  acquisition.  Under 
existing  law,  birth  abroad  of  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen parent  does  not.  of  itself,  automati- 
cally vest  the  child  with  U.S.  citizen- 
ship To  have  that  effect,  the  parent 
must  have  been  resident  or  physically 
present  in  the  United  States  for  periods 
not  less  than  10  years  prior  to  the  birth 
of  the  child,  5  years  of  which  are  after 
age  14  years — honorable  service  in  U.S. 
forces  is  computable. 

Where  the  parent  acquired  U.S.  citi- 
zenship after  the  birth  of  the  child,  citi- 
zenship descends  to  the  child  under  ex- 
isting law  only  if  statutory  conditions 
as  to  the  child's  immigration  status,  the 
citizenship  of  the  other  parent,  and  the 
marital  status  of  the  parents,  are  met — 
section  320  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  following  amendments  are  in- 
tended to  confer  citizenship  upon  the 
foreign-bom  children  of  U.S.  citizen 
servicemen  who  would  not  meet  the  con- 
ditions for  automatic  acquisition  of  citi- 
zenship through  the  parent  under  exist- 
ing law.  The  benefits  are  limited  to  those 
children  whose  parents  died  while  serv- 
ing honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

With  respect  to  a  child  whose  parent 
was  a  citizen  at  the  time  of  birth  of  the 
child,  the  following  new  section  should 
be  added  to  section  301(a) : 

(8)  A  person  bom  outside  the  United 
States,  whether  before  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  paragraph  of  a  United  States 
parent  who  dies  during  a  period  of  honorable 
service  in  an  active-duty  status  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  under  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

This  amendment  would  apply  only  to 
a  child  who  had  not  already  become  a 
citizen,  for  example,  through  naturali- 
zation, or  through  derivation  by  naturali- 
zation of  the  alien  parent.  Consequently, 
where  the  citizen  parent  dies  in  service, 
but  the  child  had  therefore  acquired  U.S. 
citizenship  at  birth  under  section  301(a) 
(7),  the  child  could  not  take  under  pro- 
posed paragraph  (8)  and  would  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  retention  pro- 
visions of  section  301(b).  Where  para- 
graph (8)  does  apply,  the  effect  thereof 
would  be  to  waive  the  residence  or  phys- 
ical presence  requirements  otherwise  re- 
quired under  sections  301(a)  (3),  (4), 
(5),  and  (7).  as  well  as  the  retention 
requirements  of  section  301(b).  The 
amendment  would  be  applicable  also  to  a 
case  in  which  citizenship  is  conferred 
upon  the  serviceman,  as  of  the  date  of 
death,  by  private  legislation. 
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With  respect  to  a  child  whose  service- 
man parent  became  a  citizen  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  but  who  could  not 
meet  existing  statutory  condition  for 
derivation  of  citizenship  through  the 
naturalization  of  such  parent,  the  follow- 
ing amendment  would  confer  citizenship 
upon  the  child,  as  of  a  date  subsequent 
to  birth,  provided  the  child  had  not 
theretofore  become  a  citizen  imder  sm- 
other law. 

A  child  born  outside  the  United  States  of 
alien  parents  or  of  an  alien  parent  and  a 
citizen  parent  shall,  if  one  of  the  alien  par- 
ents becomes  naturalized  and  the  chUd  Is 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  imder 
any  other  law,  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  death  of  the  naturalized 
parent  during  a  period  of  honorable  service 
in  an  active-duty  status  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  would,  by  reason  of 
the  definition  of  the  term  "child"  in  sec- 
tion lOKc)  (1) .  be  applicable  only  to  un- 
married children  under  21  years  of  age, 
It  would  confer  citizenship  on  the  child, 
without  regard  to  existing  requirements 
of  section  320  and  section  321,  as  of  the 
date  of  death  of  the  parent,  even  though 
the  child  may  never  have  been  in  the 
United  States.  It  would  operate  also  in 
favor  of  children  whose  parent  was 
granted  citizenship  as  of  the  date  of 
death  by  private  legislation,  such  grant 
constituting  a  naturalization  within  the 
meaning  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  citizenship  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  gifts  which  a  country  can 
bestow.  If  anyone  deserves  to  receive  this 
gift,  it  is  the  children  of  men  and  women 
who  die  while  honorably  serving  this 
country  in  its  Armed  Forces. 
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Ridiculous — we  all  agree.  Reorganization 
should  reduce  this  redtape  paperweight 
by  letting  local  oflBcials  make  more  deci- 
sions with  fewer  referrals  to  Washing- 
ton for  approval. 

At  present  local  communities  and  re- 
gional groups  must  hire  specialists  who 
understand  the  Federal  jargon  to  com- 
plete their  applications  for  them.  What 
could  be  a  more  divisive  block  between 
Government  and  the  people?  Is  this  what 
we  design  to  call  service?  Is  such  redtape 
really  essential  to  the  smooth  operation 
of  the  Federal  Government?  Of  course 
not. 

1  am  convinced  we  can  do  better.  And 
I  commend  the  President  for  submitting 
such  comprehensive  proposals  for  us  to 
use  as  the  basis  of  legislation  to  stream- 
line Government  procedures. 


REORGANIZATION  PROPOSALS  ARE 
WELL-RESEARCHED  ANQ  LOGI- 
CALLY PLANNED 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
administration's  reorganization  propos- 
als have  been  submitted,  I  find  them 
well-researched  and  logically  planned. 
It  may  well  be  that  dividing  the  activities 
of  seven  present  Federal  departments 
into  four  new  departments  called  Human 
Resources,  Community  Development, 
Economic  Affairs,  and  Natural  Resources 
will  pull  together  similar  projects  and 
programs. 

But,  what  really  interests  me,  is  wheth- 
er this  Government  system  can  be  suflQ- 
ciently  streamlined  to  reduce  the  red- 
tape.  I  am  talking  now.  not  simply  of  the 
redtape  encountered  here  in  Washing- 
ton, but  the  tremendous  Federal  entan- 
glements which  snarl  the  local  citizens 
who  seek  Federal  help,  be  it  a  school,  a 
highway,  or  a  sewer  plan.  To  cite  an  ex- 
ample, the  Model  Cities  program  requires 
local  oflacials  seeking  assistance  to  com- 
plete an  application  usually  400  pages 
long.  When  the  city  of  Chicago  applied 
for  assistance,  the  grant  application  pa- 
pers measured  eight  and  a  half  inches. 


TWO  EDITORIALS  ON  NIXON'S  GOV- 
ERNMENT REORGANIZATION  PLAN 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
insert  in  the  Record  two  thoughtful  dis- 
cussions of  President  Nixon's  Govern- 
ment reorganization  plan.  They  are  con- 
tained in  two  basically  favorable  edi- 
torials, one  in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
other  in  the  Wall  Street  Joumal. 
The  Times  conclusion  Is  that: 
Even  If  It  did  not  achieve  the  broader  phil- 
osophical objectives  which  he  envisages.  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  reorganization  plan  would  pro- 
duce tangible  gains  in  efficiency  and  Im- 
proved delivery  of  services  to  the  ordinary 
citizen. 

The  text  of  both  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  "nmes.  Mar.  29.  1971] 
To  Reorganize  the  Government 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  accept  President 
Nixon's  sweeping  indictment  of  the  failure 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  order  to  agree 
with  him  that  any  big  organization  can  occa- 
sionally benefit  from  a  thorough  overhaul. 
His  plan,  spelled  out  in  complex  legislation 
submitted  to  Congress  last  week,  would  re- 
organize and  consolidate  seven  of  the  Cabi- 
net-level departments  into  four  new  depart- 
ments. It  Is  the  most  ambitious  reform  of 
the  Federal  Government  attempted  since  the 
unification  of  the  armed  services  and  the 
creation  of  the  Defense  Department  In  1947. 

The  departments  affected  employ  nearly  a 
half  million  people,  spend  approximately  $50 
billion  a  year  and  administer  hundreds  of 
grant-in-aid  programs.  The  dominant  theme 
of  the  reorganization  is  that  existing  depart- 
ments which  serve  specific  constituencies — 
such  as  Agriculture  and  the  farmers.  Labor 
and  the  unionized  workers — should  Instead 
be  regrouped  In  terms  of  broad  missions. 
These  missions  are  self-evident  in  the  names 
of  the  four  proposed  new  departments — 
Natural  Resources.  Human  Resources,  Com- 
munity Development  and  Economic  Affairs. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  on 
which  we  have  previously  commented  In  de- 
tail. Involves  the  least  change  because  It  Is 
essentially  a  strengthening  of  the  existing 
Interior  Department.  It  would  gain  the  Forest 
Service  from  Agriculture  and  policy  control 
of  the  water  programs  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Both  changes  are  highly  de- 
sirable and  have  long  been  advocated  by 
experts  in  natural  resources  management. 
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The  Department  of  Human  Resoiiiries  Is 
the  Department  of  Health,  Educatloi  and 
Welfare  with  a  still  broader  manda;e.  It 
woiold  acquire  manpower  training  proframs 
as  well  as  the  Women's  Bxireau  from  ti|e  La* 
bor  Department.  This  rearrangement  taakes 
excellent  sense.  Manpower  training  logically 
relates  to  the  vocational  adult,  and  techni- 
cal education  programs  now  In  H.E.W.,  while 
women's  programs  belong  with  the  oth^r  so- 
cial services  provided  by  that  department. 

Labor  and  Commerce  have  long  been  the 
two  weak  sisters  among  the  Cabinet  depart- 
ments. Labor's  responsibilities  have  noli  been 
broad  enough,  while  those  of  Commerce  have 
been  Incoherent.  President  Johnson  iirged 
a  merger  of  the  two,  but  his  recommenda- 
tions foundered  on  the  opposition  df  the 
trades  unions.  In  the  proposed  reorginlza- 
tlon.  Mr.  Nixon  assigns  most  of  their Jtunc- 
tlons  as  well  as  many  from  Agricultur^  and 
Transportation  to  the  new  Departmepit  of 
Economic  Affairs.  To  attempt  to  sweep  these 
agencies  off  the  bureaucratic  checkerboard 
Is  easily  President  Nixon's  boldest  strok^.  The 
resistance  in  Congress  and  the  special-Inter- 
est lobbies  is  sure  to  be  strong,  but  thf  rea- 
sons for  reform  are  compelling.  j 

The  new  Department  of  Community  De- 
velopment would  be  created  around  tl^e  nu- 
cleus of  the  existing  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  In  short,  whittever 
contributed  to  the  strengthening  of  on  old 
community  or  the  development  of  a  new 
community,  whether  rural  or  urban,  pould 
be  sheltered  under  a  single  departmental  roof. 

Unquestionably,  the  committees  of  I  Con- 
gress and  interested  public  groups  will  | argue 
the  merits  of  specific  changes.  In  aiiy  re- 
organization of  this  magnitude,  thefe  are 
gray  areas  where  the  choices  are  hartl  and 
the  decision  cotild  easily  have  gone  thej  other 
way.  Nevertheless,  the  President's  plan  moves 
In  the  right  direction  emd  the  detailed  rea- 
soning behind  most  specific  changes  IB  per- 
suasive. Even  if  It  did  not  achieve  the  b:  oader 
philosophical  objectives  which  he  env  sages. 
President  Nixon's  reorganization  plan  lyould 
produce  tangible  gains  in  efficiency  and  In 
improved  delivery  of  services  to  the  on  ilnary 
citizen. 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  29 
Once  Morz  Unto  thb  Breach 

"Sometimes  It  is  easier  to  win  a  big  war 
than  a  ataall  war,"  one  of  the  architects  of 
President  Nixon's  sweeping  governmen  al  re- 
organization program  said  the  other  day. 

We  hope  he  Is  right,  because  gettini  such 
a  major  overhaul  through  Congress  will  in- 
volve a  major  war.  Other  Presidentaj  have 
failed  at  far  less  ambitious  attempts.  ^  Mr. 
Schorr  noted  on  this  page  on  Friday,  Senator 
Stennls  and  other  powerful  Congressi 
ready  are  aiming  their  howitzers  at  tl 
gram.  Their  reasons  aren't  impressive, 
mainly  based,  we  suspect,  on  fears  thai 
personal  power  is  threatened. 

They  would  serve  their  country  better  If 
they  adopted  a  more  receptive  attitude,  jThere 
Is  evidence  on  all  sides  that  a  more  rajtlonal 
management  of  the  government  bureaticracy 
Is  becoming  a  national  imperative.  Th^  gov- 
ernment has  evolved — through  poUtleil  in- 
terplay, not  design — into  a  myrald  of  ■  func- 
tional units,  under  separate  commandsi  often 
duplicating  each  other  and  warring  ovar  who 
gets  what  piece  of  what  action.  To  clj 
horrible  example,  17  different  units 
across  government  Involve  themselves 
temational  economic  affairs. 

Too  often  recently,  with  no  single  depart- 
ment having  either  sufficient  authority  to  do 
a  Job  or  accountability  for  failure,  expensive 
programs  have  failed  for  lack  of  propfr  Im- 
plementation. The  gap  between  whit  the 
government  promises  and  what  it  delivers 
Increasingly  strains  its  credibility.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Cabinet  officers  waste  countless 
hours  refereelng  Intramural  dilutes. 
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The  President's  proposals,  In  four  bills  sent 
to  Congress  last  week  would  wipe  out  seven 
existing  departments  and  five  executive  agen- 
cies and  divide  their  functions  among  four 
new  departments.  Natural  Resources,  Human 
Resources,  Economic  Affairs  and  Community 
Development. 

Cynics  might  think  that  the  proposed  re- 
organization, like  many,  would  merely  apply 
new  department  names  to  the  same  people 
doing  the  same  things.  In  fact,  the  program 
Is  revolutionary,  which  is  why  it  will  be  so 
difficult  to  get  through  Congress.  The  re- 
grouping of  functions  to  avoid  duplication 
and  rivalries  Is  only  part  of  the  Idea. 

Present  departments  too  frequently  serve 
as  the  voice  In  government  of  certain  well- 
organized  constituencies,  such  as  organized 
labor  or  farmers,  whose  interests  might  be 
counter  to  the  national  Interest.  The  re- 
org^anlzatlon  would  attempt  to  substitute  de- 
partments that  would  be  stronger  and  more 
independent  from  narrow  pressures  aiTd  thus 
better  able  to  undertake  missions  truly  in 
the  national  Interest. 

For  example,  a  good  case  can  be  made  that 
manpower  retraining  programs  serve  Imjwr- 
tant  national  social  and  economic  goals. 
They  do  not,  however,  necessarily  benefit  or- 
ganized labor,  a  minority  group  In  the  work 
force,  because  they  create  new  Job  compe- 
tition. It  probably  Is  no  accident  that  they 
have  not  been  a  notable  success. 
"  In  some  of  the  existing  depsirtments,  the 
ability  of  the  Cabinet  secretary  to  manage 
has  been  deliberately  weakened  by  Congress 
to  enhance  Congressional  power.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  does 
not  have  even  fulj  budget  control  over  his 
department.  The  reorganization  would  at- 
tempt to  restore  management  control  and 
accountability. 

Congressmen  might  worry  that  the  re- 
organization would  weaken  Congress  and 
strengthen  the  executive  to  the  point  of  de- 
stroying traditional  balance.  But  we  doubt 
that  the  concern  Is  Justified.  Congress  still 
would  have  control  over  appropriations.  And 
many  Congressmen  themselves  complain 
about  their  inability  to  establish  account- 
ability In  the  Executive  Branch. 

No  one  would  argue  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion proposal  Is  perfect;  yet  the  public  has 
heard  a  lot  of  complaints  In  recent  years 
about  the  untoward  power  of  military  con- 
tractors, labor  leaders,  farm  organizations, 
health  organizations  and  other  lobbies  in 
Washington.  Whatever  the  attempts  at  ob- 
fuscatlon,  voters  would  do  well  to  closely 
observe  how  their  own  congressmen  perform 
on  a  reorganization  that  could  reduce  such 
Influences.  The  Issue  may  well  be  a  test  ol 
whether  the  country  has  the  will  and  power 
to  return  to  more  representative  government. 

But  It  Indeed  will  be  a  big  war,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  country  wins  It. 


VOLUNTEER  ARMED  FORCES 
SHOULD  BE  OUR  GOAL 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said 
that  I  favor  a  volunteer  force,  and  that  I 
support  this  bill  as  a  step  toward  that 
goal.  This  Is  true.  The  volunteer  force  ac- 
cords with  the  American  tradition;  and 
the  voluntary  soldier  who  serves  willingly 
makes  the  best  of  soldiers  and  expects 
and  intends  to  do  sill  the  duties  of  a  sol- 
dier. The  average  citizen  then  expects  to 
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be  called  to  duty  only  in  time  of  true  na- 
tional emergency. 

This  is  a  goal  and  an  ideal  which  I 
hope  we  can  achieve  and  which  I  believe 
we  ought  to  try  to  attain.  A  word  of  cau- 
tion is,  however,  necessary.  Times  change. 
In  the  old  days  of  our  volunteer  army, 
America  did  not  have  the  many  and 
worldwide  obligations  and  commitments 
which  she  has  today.  Even  if  we  decide  to 
and  are  able  to  reduce  these  commit- 
ments in  some  degree — and  this  is  by  no 
means  a  certainty — it  will  still  remain  to 
be  seen  whether  enough  men  will  volun- 
teer to  enable  these  commitments  to  be 
discharged.  These  are  important  ques- 
tions, and  they  are  imponderables  which 
we  cannot  resolve  this  afternoon. 

To  me,  however,  with  a  war  in  prog- 
ress, with  a  great  transition  in  the 
method  of  raising  our  Armed  Forces  to  be, 
if  possible,  accomplished,  and  with  these 
imponderables  looming  for  consideration 
and  decision  in  the  future,  it  seems  only 
reasonable  and  prudent  to  support  the  2- 
year  draft  extension,  as  provided  in  the 
committee  bill,  in  our  decision  here  today. 

Meantime,  we  must  work  toward  the 
future — with  the  goal  of  a  volunteer 
force,  if  it  can  prudently  be  done,  when 
this  legislation  next  expires  in  1973. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  ENIGMA 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
oiu-  country's  concern  about  environment 
we  need  to  stop  once  in  a  while  and  care- 
fully take  stock  of  some  of  the  construc- 
tive things  we  have  been  doing  on  the 
land  for  a  long  time.  We  must  not  over- 
look, ignore,  or  forget  that  throughout 
tills  century  a  relatively  small  group  of 
professionals  in  forestry  have  been  pro- 
tecting and  growing  forests  for  our  fu- 
ture on  a  tiiird  of  our  whole  country. 

One  of  these  men,  a  resident  of  my 
State,  is  W.  D.  Hagenstein,  executive  vice 
president.  Industrial  Forestry  Associa- 
tion of  Portland.  He  was  the  Nation's 
top  professional  forester  from  1966  to 
1969  when  he  served  as  the  first  two-term 
president  of  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  in  a  quarter  century.  A  logger 
before  he  was  a  forester,  Hagenstein  has 
worked  for  an  organization  for  30  years 
which  founded  the  nationwide  tree  farm 
movement,  which  is  also  in  its  30th  year. 
His  responsibilities  have  included  the 
management  of  two  large  forest  tree 
nurseries  which  have  grown  231  million 
trees  for  reforestation  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  and  are  continuing  to  do  so 
at  the  rate  of  20  million  trees  per  year. 
During  World  War  n  he  was  chief  en- 
gineer of  our  military  lumber  production 
in  the  South  Pacific.  His  professional  ac- 
complisiiments  include  coauthorship  of 
a  college  textbook,  "Harvesting  Timber 
Crops,"  which  is  used  throughout  the 
world.  He  served  as  an  associate  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Forestry  for  7  years  and 
has  authored  more  than  180  articles  on 
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forestry  and  natural  resources.  Recently 
he  briefly  outlined  the  progress  which 
the  forestry  profession  lias  made  in  this 
country  on  the  land  in  a  talk  entitled 
"Environmental  Enigma"  and  wliich  was 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Forestry  this 
month  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  and  I 
commend  it  to  all  my  colleagues,  because 
of  its  vital  historic  account  of  where 
forestry  has  come  in  the  United  States 
in  its  first  70  years: 

En vnioN  MENTAL  Enigma 
(By  W.  D.  Hagenstein) 

Prom  Its  beginnings  In  Saxony  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  14th  century,  forestry  has 
always  been  an  environmental  undertaking. 
Its  main  thnist  has  always  been  to  tame  the 
wild  forest  for  man's  use  and  enjoyment  by 
managing  the  ecology  Instead  of  letting  it 
run  rampant. 

The  first  attempts  to  manage  the  forest 
environment  came  about  as  a  combination 
of  economics  and  ecology.  The  economic  basis 
was  the  transportation  distance  which  could 
be  reached  by  a  man  and  his  sons  leaving 
the  security  of  their  waUed  town  at  day- 
break, traveling  with  horse  and  wagon  to 
the  wood,  felling  and  gathering  their  har- 
vest, and  returning  within  the  walls  by  dark. 
The  ecology  was  perpetuation  of  the  tree 
species  useful  to  man  by  coppice,  natural 
seedfall,  and,  later,  by  transplanting  wUd 
seedlings  to  places  needing  them.  Man  was 
adapting  himself  to  his  environment  arid 
he  quickly  realized  that  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  grow  trees  within  his  economic  reach 
or  he  would  go  without  their  service  lor 
shelter,  warmth,  furniture,  and  tools.  In 
time,  this  basic  response  to  adaption  to, 
and  management  of,  the  forest  environment 
spread  to  every  part  of  the  world. 

TJ.S.    FORESTRY  :    EARLY    YEARS 

Nowhere  did  forestry  take  hold  more  slowly 
than  In  the  United  States,  until  only  a 
quarter  century  ago.  This  was  principally 
because  no  other  country  was  blessed  with 
such  abundance  of  trees  of  such  great  vari- 
ability in  utility  nor  was  so  well  able  to 
direct  the  flow  of  settlement.  The  vast  area 
of  the  United  States  could  only  have  been 
settled  as  quickly  as  it  was  because  of  the 
abundance  of  forests  through  its  length  and 
breadth,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the 
Oreat  Plains  and  the  western  deserts.  It  is 
significant  that  these  were  the  regions  of  the 
country  to  be  settled  most  slowly  and  today 
support  the  smallest  popxUatlons. 

Once  a  balance  was  reached  in  timber 
demand  and  supply  in  the  United  States, 
only  a  short  25  to  30  years  ago.  forestry 
really  got  started  in  earnest.  During  the  last 
quarter  century  forestry  in  America  has  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  it  did  in  two  centuries  in 
Europe  prior  to  1900. 

Even  in  these  early  years  American  for- 
estry benefited  from  the  fact  that  men  had 
been  trained  in  the  science  and  art  of  for- 
estry for  more  than  four  decades.  Much  of 
the  basic  research  necessary  to  reproducing 
desirable  spyecles  and  using  their  harvest 
wisely  had  already  been  done.  Men  had  also 
learned  how  to  harvest  and  process  wood 
more  efficiently  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  world,  so  that  cities  could  be  furnished 
with  homebuilding  materials,  paper,  conven- 
iences, communications,  and  many  other  es- 
sentials for  civilization. 

While  it  hasn't  been  so  thought  of  pre- 
viously, forestry  is  an  environmental  science. 
It  is  concerned  with  biology,  engineering. 
»nd  economics:  biology,  for  growing  and 
protecting  an  inventory  of  healthy  trees; 
engineering,  for  their  harvest,  protection, 
processing,  and  use;  and  economics,  for  sup- 
plying people  with  their  needs  at  competitive 
prices.  Growing,  protecting,  harvesting,  man- 
ufacturing, and  marketing  trees,  and  then 
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repeating  the  process,  crop  after  crop,  to 
serve  generation  after  generation  of  people, 
is  the  primary  environmental  aim  of  forestry. 

milestones:   laos— «o 

From  the  time  that  Olflord  Plnchot  and 
five  other  pioneer  foresters  started  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Foresters  70  years  ago, 
forestry  accomplishment  haa  been  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  first  big  milestone 
was  the  establishment  of  the  National  Forest 
System  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture In  1905.  The  second  was  the  beginning 
of  cooperative  protection  against  fire  with  the 
federal  government,  the  states,  and  the  pri- 
vate owners  under  the  aegis  of  the  Weeks 
Law  of  1911.  The  third  was  the  cementing 
of  that  protection  partnership  by  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Act  of  1924  whose  principal  architects 
were  W.  B.  Greeley  and  E.  T.  Allen.  Clarke- 
McNary,  besides  solidifying  the  previous  ad- 
vances In  cooperative  protection  against  fixe, 
started  the  cooperative  federal-state  nvirsery 
program  for  supplying  trees  to  farmers  for 
their  woodlots  and  set  the  stage  for  more 
massive  educational  efforts  to  prevent  man- 
caused  forest  fires  and  to  Intensify  Interest 
In  planting  trees. 

The  fotirth  was  the  McSweeney-McNary 
Act  of  1928  which  authorized  the  unparalleled 
system  of  federal  forest  experiment  stations, 
the  Forest  Survey,  and  Forest  Taxation  In- 
quiry. The  experiment  stations  and  the  fed- 
eral forest  products  laboratory  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin  have  led  the  way  in  basic  research 
on  every  aspect  of  trees  In  relation  to  our 
environment— developing  better  tree-plant- 
ing-technlques,  better  trees  through  genetics, 
and  better  nailing  patterns  for  housing  com- 
ponents. The  Forest  Siarvey  found  out  how 
much  timber  the  nation  had,  how  much  was 
being  consTuned  through  harvest,  how  much 
was  being  lost  to  Insects,  disease,  fire,  and 
old  age,  and  how  much  was  being  replaced 
through  growth.  The  Survey  gave  us  our  first 
real  timber  balance  sheet,  and  through 
periodic  updating,  has  Indicated  the  trends 
to  allow  some  reliable  measure  for  assessing 
public  policies  which  will  determine  whether 
we  win  be  able  to  satisfy  the  nation's  needs 
for  all  the  products  and  services  which  can 
only  come  from  the  renewablllty  of  our 
forest  environment.  The  Forest  Taxation  In- 
quiry, first  conducted  by  Fred  Rogers  Palr- 
chUd,  concluded  that  the  customary  prop- 
erty tax  didn't  fit  the  economics  of  tree 
growing,  and  In  fact,  discouraged,  limited,  or 
prohibited  It,  and,  therefore  recommended  a 
modification.  Some  states  have  tried  to  de- 
velop such  modifications,  but  In  most  states 
property  taxes  which  neither  recognize  the 
long-term  nature  of  the  timber  crop  nor 
adequately  allow  for  the  largely  uninsurable 
risks  Inherent  in  timber  growing  are  the 
rule. 

progress:     1940-69 

The  fifth  milestone  was  the  beginning  In 
the  state  of  Washington  in  1940  of  the  "keep 
green"  idea.  Designed  to  educate  the  public 
to  reduce  man-caused  forest  fires.  It  soon 
spread  to  most  states  through  Industry-state 
cooperation,  and  was  later  augmented  by 
Smokey  Bear.  This  movement,  a  prime  en- 
vironmental protection  activity,  has  probably 
reached  more  Americans  than  any  other  for- 
estry program  In  our  history.  It  confuses 
no  one;  people  really  understand  the  part 
they  play  when  they  are  asked  to  "keep 
their  state  green." 

The  sixth  milestone  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Clemons  Tree  Farm  by  Weyerhaeuser 
Co.,  also  in  the  state  of  Washington,  in 
1941.  Expanding  the  Idea  into  a  nationwide 
vehicle  for  encouraging  private  forest  own- 
ers to  grasp  their  forestry  opportunities  was 
a  Joint  contribution  of  the  West  Coast  Lum- 
bermen's and  Pacific  Northwest  Loggers  As- 
sociations, succeeded  eight  years  later  by  the 
Industrial  Forestry  Association.  Today  there 
EU-e  more  than  34,000  certified  tree  farms,  lo- 
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cated  in  every  state,  except  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii, and  their  holdings  comprise  75  million 
acres.  On  some  of  these  lands  you'll  find  the 
most  Intensive  forestry  practiced  anywhere 
on  earth. 

The  seventh  milestone  was  the  Federal  For- 
est Pest  Control  Act  of  1947,  largely  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Western  Forestry  and  Conserva- 
tion Association,  which  set  the  stage  for  the 
same  kind  of  cooperative  protection  of  forests 
against  Insects  and  disease,  as  the  Weeks  and 
Clarke-McNary  Acts  did  for  fire  long  before. 
Under  this  cooperative  umbrella,  trees  were 
saved  for  man  on  millions  of  acres  where, 
had  the  environment  been  unprotected,  de- 
foliators, bark  beetles,  and  other  pests  would 
have  cleaned  the  forests  out  for  genera- 
tions— much  more  completely  than  the  worst 
forest  fire. 

The  eighth  milestone  was  the  Cooperative 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1950,  which  sig- 
nificantly Increased  the  Joint  federal-state 
effort  In  the  education  of  the  some  3  mil- 
lion Individual,  non-industrial  forest  owners 
in  the  United  States  as  to  their  forestry  op- 
portunities. Coupled  with  the  tree  farm 
movement,  these  educational  efforts  have 
stimulated  much  Interest  In  and  application 
of  forestry,  when  and  wherever  local  eco- 
nomics supplied  the  motivation. 

The  ninth  milestone  was  the  Multiple 
Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960,  which  de- 
clared a  policy  for  management  of  the  na- 
tional forests  for  timber,  water,  wildlife,  and 
forage  for  domestic  livestock  and  recreation. 
It  also  declared  wilderness  as  one  of  the  mul- 
tiple uses.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  sig- 
nificant and  continuing  controversies  over 
which  areas  of  national  forest  were  to  be 
managed  for  either  limited  or  broad  service 
to  the  public. 

The  Multiple-Use  Act  was  soon  followed  by 
other  "environmental"  legislation — the  Wil- 
derness Act  In  1964;  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act.  also  in  1964;  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  In  1968;  and  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  in  1969. 
These  aU  contain  purpose  statements  which 
seem  to  deify  environment  as  a  sacred  cow. 
They  are  popular  acts  because  they  reflect 
what  most  city  dwellers  think  they  want  In 
the  rural  areas  of  the  nation — a  pretty  play- 
ground to  which  they  can  escape  from  their 
own  dally  environment,  which  they  have 
been  propagandized  into  believing  Is  really 
unfit  for  humans.  So  they  escape  to  a  dif- 
ferent environment  when  the  practice  of 
forestry  could  Improve  theirs  by  better  hous- 
ing, more  conveniences,  better  watersheds, 
better  vrtldllfe  management,  and  prettier 
countryside  as  a  backdrop  for  every  kind  of 
outdoor  play  from  picnicking  to  skiing. 

rrvE    DISTINCT    ERAS 

From  the  beginning  of  applied  forestry  In 
the  United  States  to  the  present  posture  of 
environmental  concern  and  widespread  lack 
of  appreciation  for  forestry,  the  development 
of  public  policies  has  significantly  Infiuenced 
the  practice  of  forestry  on  all  ownerships  In 
the  United  States.  Evident  In  this  develop- 
ment are  five  distinct  eras  in  American  for- 
estry: crusade,  protection,  researcher,  appli- 
cation, and  environment — one  major  step 
at  a  time,  based  upon  need,  knowledge,  and 
favorable  economic  and  political  climates. 

The  cnisade  was  shrill.  Its  propaganda 
exaggerative,  but  its  purpose  was  pure — to 
keep  America  supplied  with  trees. 

The  protection  era  was  born  In  the  flames 
of  the  1910  blowup  In  the  Bltterroots.  No  one 
knows  how  many  million  acres  of  America's 
forests  were  burned  over  annually  before 
World  War  I,  but  as  late  as  1939  it  was  nearly 
30.5  million  acres.  In  1940,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  keep  green  movement,  it  was  26  mil- 
lion acres;  less  than  18  million  In  1945;  drop- 
ping to  15.5  million  In  1950,  8  million  In 
1955,  4.5  million  In  1960,  2.5  million  In 
1965;  and  back  up  to  more  than  4  million 
in  1968.  But  the  trend  Is  down,  thanks  to  a 
responsive  public  and  a  scientifically  trained 
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and  experienced  cooperative  fire  prevenJon 
and  control  force  numbering  almost  IOC  .000 
men.  The  record  of  forest  are  prevention  and 
control  has  chalked  up  an  enviable  environ- 
mental plus  for  the  nation. 

The  research  era  brought  much  of  thd  bi- 
ological, engineering,  and  economic  know- 
how  essential  to  keeping  Americas  fewest 
lands  fully  productive.  It  Is  still  contlniilng. 
but  the  blush  Is  off.  The  basic  breakthroughs 
which  taught  us  how  to  handle  most  of  lour 
tree  species,  how  to  use  their  wood,  land 
how  to  reap  the  bonuses  of  multiple  bem  ifits 
from  forests  managed  for  all  or  mod  of 
their  multiple-use  potential,  are  In  the  tx)l- 
klt  now.  The  new  horizon  In  research  Is  low 
the  discovery  of  newer  techniques  to  sjlve 
some  of  the  biological  mysteries  of  Ins  sets 
and  disease  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  br  ght 
promise  of  genetics  In  tree  and  wood  jlm- 
provement. 

The  application  era.  In  progress  for  *nly 
a  quarter-century,  has  seen  American 
foresters  substantially  Increase  reforesta- 
tion to  "green  up"  the  environment  ev»ry- 
where.  Starting  with  the  old  bums  and 
other  deforested  areas  up  through  1925  there 
had  been  only  1,600.000  acres  planted  In  the 
whole  country  by  all  owners.  Now  that  m  uch 
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Is  planted  annually.  Through  1968.  there 
a   total    of   30,000,000   acres    artificially 
forested  by  planting  and  seeding.  In  W^sh 
Ington  and  Oregon  alone  there  have  been 
billion   trees   planted   In   the   last   30   y^rs 
This  era  has  seen  the  first  commercial  ap- 
plication  of   genetics   to   Improve   America's 
forests  and  the  widespread  use  of  thinning. 
Thinning  not  only  Improves  the  productivity 
of  forests  through  more  Ideal  spacing. 
Is  now  yielding  substantial  quantities  of 
material    for   every   kind    of   product    ftom 
fence  poets  to  plywood.  Better  protection  of 
forests  against  pests  has  also  been  an 
vlronmental    contribution    of   this   era. 
moval  of  beetle-susceptible  trees  before  toey 
are  attaclred  and  the  salvage  of  infested  t  :ees 
while  the  broods  are  still  In  them  to  sikfe 
guard  living  trees,   are   now  standard  prac 
tlces.  Fertilizer  too  Is  being  applied  to  s;  eed 
up  tree  growth 

Another  great  contribution  of  Amer^a's 
forests  to  her  total  environment  in  the 
plication  era  has  been  the  building  of  liore 
homes  since  1945  than  in  the  previous  tliree 
centuries.  More  than  40  million  homes  t  ave 
been  built  In  the  last  quarter-century 
percent  of  them  from  wood — the  only 
newable  building  material.  Another 
vlronmental  contribution  of  forests  apiilies 
directly  to  the  economy.  The  growing,  ])ro 
tecting.  harvesting,  manufacturing 
marketing  of  timber  crops  is  the  foiirth 
largest  business  in  the  nation.  This  glga  itic 
enterprise,  operating  on  over  500  mil  lion 
acres  in  every  state  and  in  almost  every  c^  )m- 
munlty  of  200  people  or  more,  employs 
million  persons,  furnishes  an  annual  jiay 
roll  of  $7.5  billion  and  contributes  more  t  ttan 
$30  billion  annually  to  our  gross  natidnal 
product.  It  also  provides  the  transportation 
network  with  10  percent  of  Its  freight,  vrith 
about  50  percent  of  our  annual  timber  liar 
vest  going  directly  Into  home  bulldlng-fthe 
best  single  barometer  of  the  health  of 
nation's  economy — trees  could  easily 
called  America's  most  supportant  environ 
mental  asset 
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We  are  now  in  the  environment  en, 
American  forestry.  It  resembles   the  ea:  Her 
crusade  era  because  once  again   the   voices 
are  shrill,  the  propaganda  persuasive,  anci 
promoters    and   perpetrators   endowed 
the  same  religious  zeal.  The  only  difference 
between    the    crusaders    and    the 
mentallsts    Is    that    while    they    sound 
act  alike   ("the  end  Justifies  the  mean^ 
they     dont     think     alike.     The 
wanted    forestry    to    work    as    an    envlion 
mental  science,  while  the  envlronmenta  Ists 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ignore  the  knowledge  that  through  forestry 
trees  can  be  a  renewable  resource  and  that 
forestry  can  be  practiced  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment — both  In  the  forest 
and  in  the  city. 

Where  does  the  road  lead  now?  We  are  at 
the  environmental  crossroads.  We  should 
pause  and  heed  the  time-honored  admoni- 
tion of  "stop,  look,  and  listen."  First  a 
moment  of  silence,  and  hop>€fuUy  of  truth, 
then  look  down  the  track  both  ways — one 
way  to  the  woods,  the  other  to  town.  If 
someone  is  talking,  listen.  Hear  him  out.  If 
he  opts  for  environment  without  under- 
standing that  forestry  Is  doing  so  as  well,  let 
him  know  what  forestry  is  doing  for  him — 
a  comfortable  home;  edification  through 
newspapers,  magazines,  books,  TV,  and  ra- 
dio; comforts  and  conveniences  such  as  sani- 
tary packaging  and  soft  tissues;  modish  fur- 
nishings; and  the  numerous  other  l>eneflts 
derived  from  forestry.  Then  take  him  to  the 
woods  and  show  him  how  trees  grow,  how 
they're  harvested,  protected,  and  processed 
for  enhancement  of  the  environment.  Tell 
him  that  multiple  use  Is  not  a  myth,  a  fad, 
a  smokescreen,  but  something  that  works 
if  land  is  sincerely  managed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

It's  strange  that  a  national  endeavor  of 
such  proportions  as  forestry,  which  has 
gained  economic  acceptance — people  like  its 
products,  jobs,  freight,  and  taxes — doesn't 
make  the  g^ade  today  either  socially  or  polit- 
ically. Is  It  because  of  economic  and  scien- 
tific illiteracy?  Or  Is  it  the  result  of  forestry's 
foes  being  more  persuasive  than  its  friends? 
Certainly  Ignorance  or  unaieceptance  of  for- 
estry as  a  constructive  form  of  land  man- 
agement and  use  is  the  environmental  enig- 
ma of  the  day.  But  we  can't  lie  down,  roll 
over,  and  play  dead  if  we  are  to  make  the  con- 
tinuing and  lasting  contribution  we  want 
and  know  how  to  make  for  the  country. 

With  a  rededicated  forestry  profession  and 
a  forest  industry  that,  despite  today's  soft 
market,  is  spending  additional  millions  each 
year  to  improve  its  forestry,  the  nation  will 
grow  trees  In  ever-Increasing  abundance  for 
its  citizens  yet  unborn.  No  country  In  the 
world  ever  survived  without  wood,  and  as  the 
nonrenewable  resources  of  the  earth  are 
used  up,  wood  will  take  their  places  with 
ever  increasing  frequency.  We  are  dedicated, 
as  a  profession,  industry,  and  nation  to  pro- 
vide every  family  with  a  decent  home.  With- 
out forestry,  It  can't  be  done. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  PRYOR  SENDS 
LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
CONCERNING  OUR  INVOLVEMENT 
IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  sent  to  President  Nixon  the 
following  letter  which  I  hereby  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  5, 1971. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENr;  In  January  1970  I 
proposed  to  you  that  we  should  no  longer 
continue  sending  fresh  combat  troops  Into 
Viet  Nam,  but  rather,  as  we  withdraw  our 
own  American  soldiers  from  the  combat 
zones  they  should  be  replaced  with  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers. 

Because  you  are  addretssing  our  Nation  on 
Wednesday  night  of  this  week  concerning  our 


involvement  and  status  In  Southeast  Asia 
I  respectfully  urge  you  once  again  to  con-^ 
slder  not  sending  new  American  troops  to 
fight  In  Southeast  Asia.  According  to  all 
reports,  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  can  now 
adequately  flU  the  shoes  of  those  of  our 
troops  who  will  be  withdrawn.  In  adopting 
such  a  procedure,  you  would  be  keeping  your 
word  on  systematic  withdrawals  of  our  sol- 
diers, and  we,  as  a  Nation,  would  be  saying 
to  South  Viet  Nam  that  the  war  is  now  their 
resp»onslblllty. 

I  was  one  of  100  Democrats  who  voted  last 
week  to  withdraw  all  American  trooops  by 
December  31,  1971.  As  you  know,  our  posi- 
tion did  not  prevail,  losing  by  only  one  vote. 
However,  as  we  do  seek  the  solution  to  this 
dilemma,  I  sincerely  feel  it  is  senseless,  im- 
justlfiable  and  barbaric  to  continue  sending 
our  American  boys  to  be  slaughtered  in  a  war 
you  have  said  we  will  not  win. 

Respectfully,  I  urge  you  to  consider  this 
measure  as  you  prepare  your  remarks  for 
your  Wednesday  night  message. 

With  kind  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

David  Prtoh, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CONGRESSMAN  BILL  SCOTT 
REPORTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
I  send  a  monthly  newsletter  to  every 
citizen  in  the  Eighth  District  who  re- 
quests a  copy  and  am  inserting  a  copy  of 
the  April  newsletter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  for  the  information  of  the 
membership : 
Your    Congressman    Bill    Scott   Reports 

For  the  most  part,  our  Congressional  Com- 
mittees are  now  organized,  beginning  to 
hold  hearings  and  the  House  is  acting  upon 
a  variety  of  measures.  Last  week,  to  encour- 
age voluntary  enlistments  and  move  to- 
ward an  all-volunteer  force,  the  Military 
Service  Act  was  passed  by  the  House.  It  In- 
creases the  pay  of  the  members  of  the  mili- 
tary force,  with  greater  emphasis  on  en- 
listed men  and  Junior  officers  beginning  their 
careers,  extends  the  draft  law  for  two  years, 
provides  that  conscientious  objectors  shall 
serve  in  alternate  non-combatant  duty  for 
three  years  rather  than  the  usual  two.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  also  passed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
uniform  18  year  old  voting  throughout  the 
country,  increased  Social  Security  benefits, 
and  the  House  Is  considering  appropriations 
for  education.  I  hope  as  various  matters 
are  being  considered  In  Congress,  you  will 
feel  free  to  let  me  have  the  benefit  of  your 
opinions. 

Eighteen  year  old  vote:  Both  Houses  of 
Congress  have  passed  a  Joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  Federal  Constitution  to  provide 
for  uniform  voting  throughout  the  country 
for  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older.  You  will 
recall  that  last  year  an  effort  was  made  to 
change  the  voting  age  to  18  in  all  elections 
by  act  of  Congress  rather  than  by  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment.  Many  felt  that  this 
was  a  matter  reserved  to  the  State  govern- 
ments under  our  Federal  Constitution.  How- 
ever, the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  law 
was  valid  insofar  as  it  related  to  Federal  elec- 
tions but  invalid  as  it  is  related  to  State 
and  local  elections.  This  interpretation,  if 
not  changed,  will  require  the  maintenance 
of  separate  voting  lists  for  persons  eligible 
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♦ft  vote  in  Federal  elections  and  those  ellgl- 
w,  to  vote  in  State  and  local  elections  and 
,Zi[A  result  in  additional  expense  and  con- 
fnsion  However,  the  Joint  resolution  enacted 
hvConeress  last  month  and  already  ratified 
bv  more  than  12  states  wUl  provide  a  uni- 
form age  for  voting  throughout  the  country 
,  jji  elections  when  two-thlpds  of  the 
states  ratify  the  resolution.  WhUe  there  la  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  our 
vouth  at  18  have  the  required  maturity  to 
cast  an  intelligent  vote,  the  amendment  will 
in  aU  probability  be  adopted  and  this  will 
place  a  responsibUity  on  parents  and  teach- 
ers to  assist  the  youth  In  obtaining  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  candidates.  Issues  and  du- 
ties of  elective  office  so  that  they  will  not 
only  vote,  but  will  cast  Informed  votes. 

Lorton  Correctional  Institutions:  You  will 
remember  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  passed  a  measure  to 
transfer  Jurisdiction  over  the  District  of 
Columbia  correctional  institutions  at  Lorton 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  as  a  part  of  the  D.C.  Crime 
Bill.  In  a  conference  with  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, this  provision  of  the  Crime  Bill  was 
deleted. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  the  correctional 
officers  and  residents  of  the  Lorton  area  and 
the  strong  support  given  the  measure  by  the 
House,  I  have  introduced  the  transfer  bill  as 
a  separate  measure  this  year.  Prom  the  in- 
formation available,  it  does  appear  that  per- 
sonnel of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  have 
superior  knowledge  of  prison  administration 
and  the  Chairman  of  a  House  Subcommittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  has  scheduled 
hearings  on  the  measure  to  begin  on  Monday, 
April  19th.  In  the  event  you  or  your  organi- 
zation would  like  to  appear  and  testify  with 
regard  to  the  Bill,  It  is  suggested  that  you 
contact  Mr.  Hayden  S.  Oarber,  Counsel  for 
the  Committee.  His  phone  number  Is  225- 
4457. 

Post  Office  &  Civil  Service  Committee :  The 
new  Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  created 
in  the  92d  Congress,  has  broad  powers  both 
to  review  and  study  the  application,  adminis- 
tration and  execution  of  those  laws  which 
oome  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee. We  expect  to  pay  particularly  close  at- 
tention to  the  way  the  new  Postal  Service  Is 
organized  and  begins  operation  as  a  cor- 
porate-type agency  under  the  provision  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  At  the 
moment,  interest  is  focused  on  postal  mod- 
ernization involving  more  than  $1.5  billion 
In  new  postal  buildings  and  an  ag^reement  of 
the  Postal  Service  vrith  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  take  over  major  postal  con- 
struction. We  expect  to  follow  this  program 
closely  over  the  coming  months  and  will  re- 
port our  findings  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public. 

Terms  for  Federal  Judges:  To  Improve  our 
system  of  Justice,  I  have  Introduced  a  Reso- 
lution to  amend  the  Constitution  to  provide 
that  all  Federal  Judges  be  appointed  for  ten- 
year  terms  with  the  right  to  be  renominated 
and  reconfirmed  for  additional  ten-year 
terms.  Shoxild  the  proposal  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress  and  ratified  by  the  States,  in  my 
opinion,  we  would  still  have  an  independent 
Judiciary  but  it  would  tend  to  minimize 
arbitrary  action  by  the  courts  if  the  Judges 
were  required  to  account  for  their  steward- 
ship every  ten  years.  As  you  know.  In  Vir- 
gima  our  trial  Judges  are  appointed  for  eight 
years  and  our  Court  of  Appeal  Judges  are 
appointed  for  twelve  years.  However,  for 
practical  purposes,  once  a  Judge  Is  named  to 
the  state  bench,  he  continues  to  serve  untU 
hU  retirement  and  I  believe  this  would  gen- 
erally be  true  Tor  the  Federal  Judiciary  under 
my  proposal.  The  thrust  of  the  Resolution  Is 
that  the  mere  knowledge  an  Incumbent  would 
J>e  called  to  account  every  ten  years  would 
prevent  him  from  taking  irresponsible  action. 
Twelve  colleagues  from  both  major  parties 
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Joined  me  In  co-sponsoring  this  legislation, 
which  should  Increase  the  chances  of  favor- 
able action.  I  have  also  asked  for  Administra- 
tion support  of  the  proposal.  The  reasonable- 
ness of  the  Resolution  Is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  46  out  of  our  60  states  have  specific 
terms  for  members  of  the  State  Judiciary. 

Other  Bills  Proposed:  Since  Congress  con- 
vened, I  have  Introduced  or  co-sponsored 
more  than  40  sepexate  measures  relating  to 
such  diverse  topics  as  clearing  title  to  Alex- 
andria waterfront  property;  National  cata- 
strophic Illness  Insurance;  preserving  neigh- 
borhood schools;  having  the  Government 
fiscal  yecir  coincide  with  the  calendar  year; 
thirty  year  optional  retirement  lor  govern- 
ment employees;  prohibiting  the  mailing  of 
pornographic  matter  to  minors;  establishing 
a  national  cemetery  adjacent  to  Manassas 
Battlefield  Park;  authorizing  the  suspension 
of  assistance  to  foreign  countries  which  fall 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  from 
unlawfully  entering  this  country;  providing 
a  tax  credit  for  certain  expenses  incurred  in 
providing  higher  education;  amending  the 
Constitution  to  permit  nondenomln&tlonal 
prayer  In  schools  and  other  Federal  build- 
ings; protesting  the  treatment  of  our  Pris- 
oners of  War  In  Southeast  Asia;  providing 
four-year  terms  for  members  of  the  House; 
establishing  a  committee  on  the  environ- 
ment; establishing  a  select  committee  to 
study  the  problems  relating  to  older  people; 
and  providing  for  more  effective  Inspection 
of  Imported  meat  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  diseased  or  contaminated  meat  or  meat 
products. 

Cherry  Blossom  Time :  More  than  the  usual 
number  of  school  groups  are  visiting  the 
Capital  at  this  time  and,  of  course,  our  office 
will  be  glad  to  assist  them  with  their  plans. 
Should  you  desire  assistance,  you  may  want 
to  contact  the  receptionist  of  the  Washing- 
ton office  (phone  225-4376)  and  she  will  be 
glad  to  assist. 

Government  Employees  Retirement:  The 
House  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  Insur- 
ance and  Health  Benefits  will  commence 
hearings  on  April  21  on  Federal  employees' 
health  Insurance.  The  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Government  may  not  be  obtaining  the  best 
health  insurance  at  the  lowest  cost  for  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  witnesses  to  t)e  called 
will  Include  representatives  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  principal  insurance 
carriers. 

The  same  Subcommittee  also  plans  to  hold 
area  hearings  on  a  variety  of  bills  Introduced 
with  regard  to  Federal  employees  retirement 
laws.  A  number  of  groups  Including  fire 
fighters,  air  traffic  controllers,  and  correc- 
tional officers  have  requested  legislation  to 
authorize  early  retirement  based  upon  haz- 
ardous duties  and  bills  have  been  Introduced 
to  liberalize  retirement  laws  with  regard  to 
Government  employees  generally.  Rather 
than  to  hold  separate  hearings  on  these 
measures,  the  Subcommittee  plans  to  look 
into  all  Federal  employees  retirement  laws 
and  to  consider  what  changes.  If  any,  should 
b"-  made  In  them.  As  a  part  of  the  hearings, 
the  Subcommittee  plans  to  visit  Dulles  Air- 
port and  the  FAA  facility  at  Leesbiirg  to  see 
first-hand  the  activities  of  the  air  traffic 
controllers  as  the  basis  for  determining 
whether  they  should  receive  hazardous  duty 
retirement. 

Fredericksburg  Office:  Any  constituent 
should  feel  free  to  visit  our  Washington  of- 
fice at  any  time,  and  may  call  225-4376  for  an 
appointment.  However,  if  you  do  want  to  dis- 
cuss a  matter  and  it  is  Inconvenient  to  come 
to  Washington,  the  Fredericksburg  office  also 
is  open  each  day.  I  will  be  there  to  confer  with 
constituents  on  Friday,  April  23.  You  may 
wish  to  arrange  an  appointment  through 
the  Fredericksburg  office  by  calling  373-0536 
but,  of  course,  you  can  stop  by  without  an 
appolntanent. 
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Publications  Available :  The  following  bul- 
letins are  available  for  distribution  upon 
request : 

Family  Food  Budgeting 

Your  Child  from  1  to  6 

Lawn  Diseases 

How  to  Buy  Beef  Roasts 

Planning  Your  Home  Lighting 

Rural  Recreation 

Clothing  Repairs 

Making  Basements  Dry 

Family  Fare  Cookbook 

Part-time  Farming 

How  to  Buy  Beef  Steaks 

Foundations  for  Farm  Buildings 

Something  to  Ponder :  Anger  is  never  with- 
out a  reason,  but  seldom  with  a  good  one. 


THE  GALLEY  DECISION 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  focused  tliis 
past  week  on  the  court-martial  of  Lieu- 
tenant Calley.  President  Nixon's  decision 
to  intervene  in  the  case  at  this  point  in 
time  is  all  the  more  reason  we  should 
view  the  decision  from  every  point  of 
view. 

The  following  commentary  on  the  case 
by  Frank  Manklewicz  and  Tom  Braden, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  6,  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
the  Members.  I  insert  the  commentary 
below  in  the  Record. 

NncoN  Moves  in  on  Callet 
(By  Frank  Manklewicz  and  Tom  Braden) 
President  Nixon  has  not  ordered  Charles 
Manson  released  from  custody,  and  Vice 
President  Agnew  has  not  spoken  out  in  Man- 
son's  defense.  One  must  conclude  that  their 
role  in  the  outcry  of  support  for  Lieutenant 
Calley  Is  l>ased  upon  something  more  than 
concern  for  a  convicted  murderer. 

Manson  was  convicted  for  six  murders  at 
which  he  was  not  present.  The  Jury  brushed 
this  fact  aside  in  the  face  of  evidence  that 
he  had  ordered  the  killings.  It  also  brushed 
aside — as  did  the  American  public — the  fact 
that  his  girls  were  Just  obeying  orders. 

But  Lt.  Calley  was  on  the  scene.  He  per- 
sonally murdered  at  least  24  old  men,  women 
and  children,  unarmed  and  totally  in  his 
power.  He  killed  22  of  them  with  an  M-16 
rifle  from  a  range  of  about  5  feet,  while  they 
cowered  In  fear  and  the  mothers  tried  to 
shield  their  babies.  Then  he  killed  an  old 
man  he  was  tired  of  "interrogating,"  ("I 
butt-stroked  him  in  the  mouth,  sir"),  and 
fired  at  a  two-year-old  boy. 

That  was  the  unanimous  verdict  of  six 
combat  veterans.  They  anguished  for  13  days 
before  they  reached  their  verdict.  For  doing 
their  duty  to  their  country  and  its  laws, 
they  might  have  thought  to  be  praised.  They 
might  even  have  expected  criticism  of  the 
Army  for  starting  at  the  bottom  In  its  ex- 
posure of  war  crimes.  What  they  got  was 
far  different. 

What  they  got  was  George  Wallace  asking 
his  draft  director  to  suspend  selective  service 
until  Calley  is  pardoned;  Rep.  Don  Fuqua 
(D-Fla.)  proposing  that  CaUey  address  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  (as  Churchill  and 
MacArthur  did);  Rep.  John  Rartck  (D.-La.) 
presenting  the  convicted  murderer  with  a 
medal  In  absentia  for  "service  beyond  the 
call  of  duty,"  and  a  resolution  by  Sen.  Henry 
Bellmon  (R.-Okla. )  to  put  the  Senate  on  rec- 
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ord  against  prosecution  of  any  mlUte^ 
for  killing  civilians  during  a  war. 

After  that,  they  got  Agnew.  The  Vice 
dent,  sitting  comfortably  In  Wasblngto^ 
It  be  Imown  that  conditions  during  a 
tary  operation  "are  not  subject  to  Mi^nday 
morning  quarterback  Judgments  by 
sitting  comfortably   In   Washington. 

"It  Is  over-slmpllfled  extremism," 
Ing   to  the   Vice   President,   to   believe 
anyone  Involved  at  Mylal  "Is  guilty  of  i 
crime  and  should  be  punished."  He  may 
forgotten  that  the  President  of  the  Urilted 
States  once  spoke  of  Mylal  as  "a 

But   If   so,    It   didn't   matter.   For 
malned  to  Richard  Nlzon,  given  an  of>por 
tunlty  to  remind  the  nation  of  that 
law    which    was    the    keystone    of    his 
campaign,  to  demonstrate  that  when 
clple  Is  at  stake,  politics  comes  first 
this  century,  there  has  been  a  more 
calculating  play  to  the  momentary  po^ul 
majority  than  Mr.  Nixon's  release  of 
from  custody  and  his  assumption  of  fln^l  re 
view.  It  escapes  memory. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  often  reminded  us 
brutality  of  the  enemy,   and   he   ouglit 
know  more  than  most  Americans  how  brutal 
this  guerrilla  war  has  become.  He  could 
talked  about  this  and  drawn  a  sharp  dlst^lnc- 
tlon — we  prosecute  our  war  criminals 
that  opportunity  to  call  upon  the 
America,  the  President  yielded  Instead 
worst. 

Because  the  President  and  the  Vice 
dent    have    chosen    to    play    to    the    cfowd 
the  outcry  In  behalf  of  Calley  will  go 
a  longer  time  than  hysteria  In  this  coi^try 
usually  does. 

As  be  said  he  would  never  do,  Mr. 
has  now  tailored  his  actions  to  the  clamjor 
the   street.    Ignoring    those    who 
uneasily,    always    quietly    approve    the 
of  law.  When  passion  subsides  he  and 
President  Agnew  may  find  that  their 
trymen's  respect  for  law  runs  deeper 
theirs. 
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CALLEY— A    TEXAS    VIEW 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXvt;S 
Tuesday.  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Spe4ker, 
when  I  was  back  in  Texas  this  weelind, 
everyone  was  discussing  the  Calley  nat- 
ter. A  Texas  viewpoint  that  speaks  for 
many  Texans  was  expressed  in  an  April 
4  editorial  by  Felix  R.  McKnight  in|  the 
Dallas  nmes  Herald. 

More  and  more  I  wonder  why  we  a^e  in 
Vietnam.  And  day  by  day  I  am  convinced 
that  the  sooner  we  bring  all  of  our  Arderi- 
can  boys  home,  the  better  off  we  wil  I  all 
be.  For  a  plain  spoken  analysis  of  war  and 
Calley,  I  want  you  to  read  McKnigl^t  of 
the  Herald: 

Why,  In  the  name  of  God,  make  th^  27- 
year-old  William  Galleys  pay  at  hard  labor 
through  life  so  that  the  artisans  of  wai  can 
crawl  from  the  mudholes  of  history  tq  the 
wash  basin? 

Is  this  ramrod  Florldlan,  whose  tears  Iwere 
even  disciplined  as  he  stood  before  his  ury, 
supposed  to  be  our  conscience? 

Is  he,  by  life  In  a  stockade,  supposed  lo  be 
the  total  atonement  for  the  mUlion  tragi  idles 
that  are  the  footnotes  to  war  manualsl 

Must  Lt.  William  Calley,  in  one  sweA>  of 
righteousness,    be    the    cleansing    agenfl   for 
massive  World  War  n  bombings  that  oblit 
erated    cities   and    brought   other   men    the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor? 

Are  we,  in  currently  recounting  the  miser 
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les  of  man's  wars,  to  go  back  and  prosecute 
Commander-in-Chief  Harry  S.  Truman  for 
the  premeditated  extinction  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  civilians  in  the  atomic  erasure 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasalcl? 

Do  we  call  back  for  trial  Oen.  Killer  Kane, 
wearer  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  for  leading 
his  cluster  of  lethal  B-24  bombers  on  a  raid 
that  leveled  the  military  target  of  Schweln- 
furt?  Or  the  bomber  swarms  that  burled 
Dusseldorf,  Bremen,  Cologne? 

The  Allies  arose  from  the  ashes  of  Britain's 
Coventry  after  mass  burials  of  their  civil- 
ians to  retaliate  in  savagery  against  enemy 
cities. 

Remember  Audie  Murphy,  the  freckled  kid 
from  Commerce,  of  the  same  slight,  Calley- 
Ish  build?  Audie  wears  the  blue-ribboned 
Medal  of  Honor  for  single-handedly  dis- 
patching 240-Odd  Nazis  and  shattering  en- 
emy machine-gun  nests  that  had  been  kill- 
ing and  maiming  his  fellow  soldiers. 

Audle's  act  was  premeditated;  committed 
In  the  wrath  that  comes  from  seeing  a 
buddy's  blood. 

William  Calley  stood  unshakable  before 
his  Jury  the  other  day — except  for  tears  that 
wet  his  cheeks — and  told  them  he  shot  at 
My  Lai  for  the  same  reason : 

"If  I  have  committed  a  crime,  the  only 
crime  I  have  committed  is  In  Judgment  of 
my  values.  .  .  .  Apparently  1  valued  my 
troops'  lives  more  than  I  did  the  enemy.  .  .  . 
That  was  my  enemy  out  there  and  I  had  to 
value  the  lives  of  my  troops.  .  .  .  That  Is  the 
only  crime  I  have  committed." 

Calley  sobbed  his  final  plea: 

"You  stripped  me  of  all  my  honor.  Please, 
by  your  actions,  don't  strip  future  soldiers  of 
their  honor — I  beg  of  you.  .  .  ." 

It  is  unthinkable  that  William  CaUey,  a 
nice  young  guy  dislodged  from  civilian  life 
and  given  a  gun  to  fight  8,000  miles  away  in 
some  cause  we  are  now  departing,  would 
walk  the  streets  of  his  hometown  Miami  at 
high  noon  and  gun  down  women  and  chil- 
dren Bind  old  men  in  monk's  cloth. 

William  Calley,  the  records  show,  commit- 
ted his  first  sin  at  My  Lai.  His  trial,  orderly 
and  conducted  within  the  strict  struct\ire  of 
military  law,  found  him  guilty.  Jurors  pub- 
licly said  they  combed  back  through  the 
thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  to  grasp 
words  that  would  prove  him  Innocent.  They 
did  not  find  them — beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

The  harsh  Judgment  rendered  is  to  be 
questioned.  The  severity  of  sentence  appalled 
America.  It  undoubtedly  will  be  reduced  as 
Lt.  Calley  lives  in  reflection  and  remorse 
through  app>eal  procedures. 

President  Nixon,  vested  with  final  com- 
mutative authority,  will  decide  the  moral 
Issues  that  go  with  it;  Issues  that  have  crys- 
tallized m  the  futility  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

No — this  should  not  be  the  lot  of  William 
Calley.  But  perhaps  the  system  that  got  him 
there  shoiild  be  called  into  the  witness  box. 

It  Is  late  In  the  game  to  start  Indicting  the 
military.  So  we  ask  again,  as  generations  be- 
fore, what  price  war?  Do  we  finally  use  every 
resource  reborn  by  the  Calley  affair  to  end 
the  scourge  that — left  with  more  My  Lais, 
rapes  of  Poland,  etc. — will  end  us  all? 

War,  at  its  sorry  beet.  Is  a  concoction  of 
anguish,  distrust,  misery  and  imjjetuous  acta 
of  dishonor.  It  is  the  stxtlld  game  that  ends 
in  no  decision;  only  the  pause  before  the 
next  shooting,  the  next  My  Lai. 

The  poison  of  war;  the  discipline  that  says 
clean  out  a  resistance  pocket  or  get  cleaned 
out  yourself,  has  made  Lt.  Calley  reflect  on 
many  things.  It  caused  him  to  say,  even  be- 
fore his  Jury  found  him  guilty  of  premedi- 
tated murder — whatever  that  is  in  war: 

"My  Lai  was  a  small  tragedy  In  a  small 
place.  But,  for  once,  man  was  able  to  see  all 
the  hells  of  war.  I  can't  say  that  I  am  proud 
of  being  In  My  Lai  or  participating  in  war. 
But  I  would  be  extremely  proud  If  My  Lai 
shows  the  world  what  war  really  Is  .  .  ." 


April  6,  1971 

NEW  APPROACHES  TO  URBAN  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS^^ 

HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OP   ILLXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  problems  of  urban  mass  transit  in  the 
1970s  are  certainly  ones  which  shall 
merit  our  complete  attention  in  the 
months  ahead.  Soaring  inflation  to- 
gether with  the  need  to  modernize'  and 
expand  services,  have  made  it  imperative 
that  we  In  the  Congress  And  some  effec- 
tive mechanism  to  assist  our  ailing  urban 
transit  systems.  "^  u  mui 

In  the  city  of  Chicago,  we  have  the 
good  fortune  to  have  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  experts  In  the  field  of  urban  mass 
transportation  in  our  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works.  I  refer  to  my  good  friend 
Milton  Pikarsky. 

RecenUy,  in  Philadelphia,  Commis- 
sioner Pikarsky  was  the  keynote  speaker 
at  a  joint  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers-Institute for  Rapid  Transit  Spe- 
cialty Conference.  His  topic,  "New  Ap- 
proaches to  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Needs"  is  one  that  I  am  sure  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  am  enclosing  the  Commissioner's 
remarks  In  the  Record. 
SOMI  Thoughts  on  Urban  Transportation 
GoAia  AND   Objectives 

With  the  recent  release  of  the  President's 
Revenue  Sharing  Program  for  Transporta- 
tion, this  nation  Is  at  a  critical  policy  cross- 
roads. 

We  are  going  through  a  period  when  major 
decisions  concerning  the  future  of  urban 
tranajxjrtation  will  have  to  be  made  both  at 
the  local  and  national  levels.  The  problem  Is 
complex  and  the  task  is  difficult,  but  our 
resources  are  of  adequate  magnitude  to  meet 
the  challenge.  Let  us  summarize  what  has 
thus  far  been  achieved: 

Awareness  of  the  seriousness  of  the  urban 
transportation  problem. 

Broader  understanding  of  the  urbaa 
"whole"  consisting  of  Interrelated  elements. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  multi-modal 
balanced  transportation  systems. 

Recognition  of  the  seriousness  of  environ- 
mental Impacts  of  trans|>ortatlon  systems. 

Substantial  research  and  development  ef- 
forts for  problem  solving,  new  concepts  and 
hardware  systems  for  better  transportation. 

The  task,  now,  is  one  of  selecting  appro- 
priate courses  of  action  so  that  already  devel- 
oped concepts  can  be  put  to  work. 

GENERAL  PRAMEWOSK 

The  urban  transportation  system  is  a  sub- 
system common  to  two  main  separate  sys- 
tems: The  general  urban  system  and  the 
general  transportation  system.  Therefore,  It 
Is  only  natural  that  its  goals  and  objectives 
should  be  derived  from  the  overall  goals  of 
the  two  larger  systems.  The  general  urban 
transportation  goals  and  objectives  are  sub- 
ject to  modification  with  changing  public 
priorities.  These  objectives  must  be  consist- 
ent with  the  overall  objectives,  they  must  be 
attainable  with  the  short-term  programs  and 
must  reflect  the  most  urgent  needs. 

It  Is  In  this  area  that  a  continuous  effort 
of  updating  and  re-evaluatlng  the  objectives 
Is  required.  Once  selected,  the  immediate  ob- 
jectives should  serve  as  the  guide  for  action 
programs.  We  will  also  need  a  process  by 
which  the  results  oi  these  action  prrgrams 
can  t>e  evaluated  as  to  their  success  in  meet- 
ing the  objectives,  and  this  Is  what  we  call 
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tfjognm  Monitoring."  This  evaluation  will 
oroduce  feedback  Into  the  system  and  will 
Julde  the  updating  of  Immediate  objectives. 
^iJow,  let  us  try  to  state  our  present  goals 
»nd  objectives  within  the  framework  we 
jisve  established. 

GENERAL  URBAN  COALS 

Wbat  distinguishes  urban  life  from  that  of 
ninU  18  the  great  diversity  of  activities  at 
urtan  centers  which  have  been  attracting 
people.  Therefore,  the  most  essential  goal  of 
u^LD  living  should  be  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate and  equal  Options  and  Opportunities 
lot  til  residents  so  that  they  may  participate 
in  these  diversified  activities.  Another  urban 
goal,  which  to  some  extent  is  a  derivative  of 
tiie  first  one,  would  be  to  increase  the  aggre- 
nte  Q'uaUty  of  Life  which  includes  social, 
Monomlc  and  environmental  considerations. 

GENERAL   TRANSPORTATION   GOALS 

Transportation  is  not  an  end  in  Itself,  but 
l5  a  means  towards  fulfilling  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  total  society.  Its  primary 
fotl  is  to  provide  maximum  mobility  of  peo- 
ple and  goods.  In  addition,  transportation 
ibould  also  be  used  as  a  tool  to  enhance 
national  economic  development. 

tJlBAN  TRANSPORTATION   GOALS   AND  OBJECTIVES 

Our  general  urban  goal  of  "Options  and 
Opportunities"  and  general  transportation 
goal  of  "Maximum  Mobility"  could  be 
achieved  by  minimizing  the  friction  of  urban 
rpace  between  activity  centers.  Reduced  trav- 
el frictions  will  enable  the  urban  residents 
to  pursue  their  activities  with  a  real  freedom 
of  choice  in  employment,  shopping,  cultural 
enrichment  and  recreation.  In  addition  to 
serving  these  activities,  the  urban  transpor- 
tation system  can  be  used  as  a  tool  to  en- 
haTice  urban  environment  by  creating  more 
desirable  land-use  and  social  patterns. 

The  stated  goals  can  be  translated  Into  a 
generally  recognized  set  of  more  speclflc  ob- 
jectives: 

A  continuing  objective  of  transportation  Is 
to  reduce  the  aggregate  time  spent  between 
origin  and  destination.  Increased  personal  In- 
come leads  to  a  continuous  Increase  in  the 
value  of  time.  Therefore,  minimization  of 
travel  times  will  always  be  a  primary  objec- 
tive. 

Minimization  of  aggregate  travel  costs  In 
relation  to  other  service  costs  Is  a  natural 
objective  of  urban  transportation.  This  ob- 
jective should  have  a  higher  relative  weight 
for  public  transportation. 

The  urban  transportation  systems  should 
be  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  at  a  higher 
level  of  performance  in  terms  of  capacity, 
speed,  frequency,  safety,  convenience,  com- 
fort and  reliability. 

Land  use  and  transportation  systems  Inter- 
act with  cumulative  effects.  It  is,  therefore, 
eeiential  that  we  optimize  arrangements  of 
>ond  use  and  transportation  systems. 

Aa  stated  earlier,  the  environmental  Im- 
pacts of  transportation  systems  are  no  longer 
»  matter  of  dispute.  A  strong  objective  Is 
to  develop  systems  having  minimum  detri- 
nental  effects  on  the  environment. 

Urban  transportation  systems  should  also 
nave  the  objective  of  enhancing  urban  op- 
VortuniUes  such  as  employment,  education 
and  recreation  by  seeking  to  create  more 
«ucb  opportunities  In  addition  to  providing 
•ervice  to  them. 

IMMEDIATE   OBJECTIVES 

WhUe  it  would  be  ideal  to  seek  the  con- 
onuous  fulfillment  of  all  the  stated  objec- 
nvee,  project  planning  and  programming  will 
o»ye  to  be  geared  towards  meeting  more 
niute  objectives.  Selection  of  these  Immedl- 
we  objectlvee  should  be  based  on  the  exlst- 
">«  imbalances  among  the  various  compo- 
!?^l!^  ^^*  system,  the  urgency  of  the  needs. 
wa  the  availability  of  resources  to  meet 
w»m.  As  needs  and  resources  change    our 
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set  of  immediate  objectlvee  will  require  up- 
dating. 

Urban  transportation  as  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral urban  system  should  be  guided  and 
handled  In  a  wide  and  comprehensive  way. 
This  Interdisciplinary  approach  requires  a 
weli-aefined  organization  to  take  care  of 
the  subject  from  the  different  urban  life 
aspects.  Thus,  it  is  of  greet  Importance  to 
improve  the  institutional  framework  in 
order  to  achieve  better  coordination  and 
balance  between  urban  transportation  and 
the  general  urban  system. 

Urban  transportation  could  alleviate  some 
of  the  social  Imlxalances  by  achieving  mobil- 
ity for  the  disadvantaged.  Good  transporta- 
tion should  decrease  the  existing  polariza- 
tion by  providing  equal  opportunities  of 
mobility  to  all. 

Supplying  a  sufficient  service  In  any  given 
time  is  one  of  the  major  objectives.  The 
main  constraint  towards  achieving  this  ob- 
jective Is  the  fact  that  a  glvfln  capacity 
should  be  able  to  meet  a  Changeable  de- 
mand. This  causes  a  great  many  difficulties, 
particularly  in  adjusting  the  capacity  to 
meet  the  peak-hour  demands.  Consequent- 
ly, most  transportation  systems  are  experi- 
encing serious  problems  at  peak-hours,  very 
often  approaching  a  system  breakdown. 
Therefore,  immediate  efforts  are  needed  to 
alleviate  capacity  deficiencies. 

A  significant  part  of  the  noise  and  air 
pollution  in  our  cities  is  due  to  the  types 
of  rolling  stock  and  sources  of  energy  used 
for  transportation.  Hence,  an  Immediate  ob- 
jective of  urban  transportation  is  to  reduce 
air  and  noise  pollution  caused  by  It. 

There  must  be  a  continuous  checking  and 
evaluation  of  any  technological  develop- 
ment in  order  to  apply  new  technology  to 
upgrade  existing  systems  for  higher  level  of 
service. 

PROGRAMS 

Once  we  have  defined  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  urban  transportation  and  the  Im- 
mediate objectives  to  be  fulfilled  In  the 
short-run,  we  have  to  find  an  approach  by 
which  we  could  achieve  our  objectives.  This 
could  be  done,  of  course,  by  developing  a 
set  of  action  programs  which  would  be 
guided  by  the  goals  and  objectives  we  have 
already  stated.  We  could  distinguish  among 
four  different  phases  of  programming: 

1.  The  planning  phase 

High  priority  should  be  given  to: 

Updating  outputs  of  transportation 
studies  with  serious  consideration  to  new 
technological  developments  and  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Identifying  deficiencies  in  the  existing 
system  and  determining  priorities. 

Developing  a  framework  for  system  devel- 
opment in  order  to  fulfill  the  various  needs. 
2.  The  system  development  phase 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  unique 
requirements  of  the  different  segments  of 
the  system  rather  than  developing  separate 
networks  for  each  mode.  Pollovrtng  this  ap- 
proach, we  can  Identify  four  segments  with 
different  functional  and  structural  charac- 
teristics. 

The  CBD  core  or  central  business  district 
segment  should  be  provided  with : 

Automated  circulation  systems  or  other 
people-movers; 

Continuous  pedestrian  passageways; 

Restrictive  legislation  Including  zoning 
for  certain  modes  and  services; 

Integrated  transfer  centers;  and 

Specialized  freight  handling  systems. 

The  acceesiblUty  corridors  segments  re- 
quires : 

Upgrading  existing  facilities  using  pres- 
ent technology  and  Innovative  measures  such 
as  exclusive  bus  lanes,  automatic  train  con- 
trol operations;  and 

Building  new  facilities  where  needed.  In 
developing  new  facilities  to  expand  the  ca- 
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pacity,  dual  mode  transport  systems  and 
new  transit  concepts  should  be  considered. 

The  collector-distributor  systems  segment 
should  provide : 

Specialized  feeder  bus  systems: 

Improved  services  for  intra-area  or  neigh- 
borhood passengers  with  new  techniques 
such  as:  dial-a-bus;  and 

Convenient  transfer  centers  such  as : 

Park-n-rlde,  interfaces  among  bus,  rapid 
transit  and  commuter  rail  services. 

And  the  special  generators  segment: 

Outside  the  CBD  which  Includes  airports, 
large  shopping  centers,  recreational  and  edu- 
cational centers  and  which  should  be  pro- 
vided with  both : 

Direct  corridor  access  systems  to  the  CBD; 
and 

Intra-area  transport  systems  such  as  peo- 
ple-movers and  special  shuttles. 

5.  Programing  phase  relates  to  capital 
financing 

As  long  as  our  objectives  Include : 

Minimization  of  travel  time,  transportation 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  and  allevia- 
tion of  capacity  deficiencies,  then  we  should 
be  ready  to  find  a  financial  solution  to  the 
possibility  that  the  urban  transportation  sys- 
tem fail"!  to  break  even. 

In  order  to  keep  the  system  balanced 
among  Its  different  modes,  we  have  to  have 
a  formula  for  continued,  equitable  means 
of  financing  public  transportation.  TTils  fi- 
nancing If  and  when  It  be  needed,  could  be 
collected  in  different  ways.  Each  one  of  the 
following  possibilities  has  its  ovm  proponents 
and  opponents  and  most  require  special 
legislation : 

A  federal  subsidy; 

A  state  Income  tax; 

An  assessed  property  tax; 

A  property  appreciation  tax; 

A  motor  fuel  tax; 

An  employers  tax; 

A  sales  tax; 

An  excise  tax; 

A  utility  tax; 

A  special  transit  taxing  district;  and 

An  Income  from  air  rights,  direct  access 

And  other  special  privilege  usee. 

Among  the  programs  derived  from  the  Im- 
mediate objectives  of  urban  transportation, 
our  fourth  program  applies  to  the  opera- 
tions area.  It  is  obvious  that  prior  to  any 
technological  development,  the  operations 
of  the  existing  system  should  be  studied  ex- 
haustively. A  check  list  should  Include: 

Improved  coordination  of  services  among 
carriers  for  optimum  use  of  facilities. 

Consolidation  of  services  when  feasible. 

UtUlzatlon  of  technical  efficiencies,  such 
as  the  monthly  pass  or  automated  ticket 
control. 

Tlie  total  scheme  presented  here  would 
not  be  complete  unless  a  continuous  evalu- 
ation or  re-evaluation  is  made.  In  other 
words,  a  system  or  a  model  Is  needed  to  con- 
tinuously evaluate  the  net  community  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  different  action  pro- 
grams mentioned.  This  feedback  process  In 
the  system  will  serve  as  a  decision  tool  by 
which  the  selection  of  the  Immediate  objec- 
tives and  programs  may  be  accepted,  mod- 
Ifled  or  rejected. 

In  this  presentation  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  Identify  the  immediate  speclflc  ob- 
jectives of  urban  transportation  as  derived 
from  the  overall  societal  goals.  It  has  been 
emphasized  that  these  objectives  are  sub- 
ject to  modification  based  on  changing  needs 
and  resources. 

Towards  meeting  the  stated  objectives,  a 
checklist  of  action  programs  has  been  sug- 
gested for  all  phases  of  urban  transportation. 
Some  of  these  action  programs  would  In- 
volve local  and  national  legislation.  A  frame- 
work has  also  been  presented  for  the  con- 
tinuous evaluation  of  these  activities. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  defining  goals 
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and   objectives   will   be   meaningful   onjy 
they   are   followed   by   positive    action 
grams.    Efforts    shoxild    be    directed    to 
accompUshment  of  these  programs.  ln(  lud- 
Ing   active  support   for   progressive   leglsla 
tlon. 


REMARKS  OF  LT.  GOV.  MALCOIjM 
WILSON.  NEW  YORK 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
the  Society  of  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick  in  the  city  of  New  York  vere 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  from  New 
York  States  Lieutenant  Govek-nor 
Malcolm  Wilson.  To  those  of  us  from 
New  York  the  warm  thoughtful  ness 
of  the  speech  will  come  as  no  sur- 
prise— for  this  is  the  Malcolm  Wilso:  i  we 
have  long  admired  and  loved.  Bit  it 
Is  my  feeling  that  others  throughout 
the  Nation  who  are  not  as  well  acqujint- 
ed  with  our  distinguished  Lieutenant 
Governor  would  enjoy  his  remarks^  Mr. 
Wilson  hsis  been  second  in  commaiid  in 
our  State  for  over  12  years  now.  He  and 
Nelson  Rockefeller  have  initiated  far- 
reaching  programs  in  every  area  of  s  x;ial 
endeavor,  and  have — together — forged  a 
record  which  is  the  envy  of  every  ether 
State.  In  times  of  trouble,  it  has  c  ften 
been  Malcolm  Wilson's  strong,  calm, 
compassionate  leadership  which  has 
smoothed  the  waters  and  prepared  the 
way  for  reason  and  consensus. 

So,  is  it  any  surprise  that  this  j  reat 
New  Yorker,  this  great  American,  v,  ould 
end  his  remarks  by  toasting: 

Thus,  determined,  Oentlemen,  let  this  be 
our  toast:  To  the  United  States  of  Am(rlca! 
God  keep  her!  God  help  her!  God  bless  her  I 

For  the  enjoyment  of  my  colleagues,  I 
now  present  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Wil  ion's 
address : 

Remarks  of  Lt.  Gov.  Malcolm  Wiljon 

It  was  not  without  considerable  trepida- 
tion that  I  acc^ted  the  Invitation  tj  re- 
spond to  the  toast  "the  United  States."  Not 
only  Is  It  an  awesome  challenge  even  for  one 
far  more  gifted  than  I,  but  also  I  antlcl  >ated 
the  very  circumstance  In  which  I  find  n  lyself 
at  this  moment.  Like  Jason  and  his  Argonauts 
In  their  pursuit  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
caught  between  the  Scylla  of  the  magn 
dinner  and  delightful  Glee  Club  we 
enjoyed  together,  and  the  Charybd^ 
the  eloquent  bishop  of  Albany  whose 
will  be  the  highlight  of  this  evening  aj 
whenever  he  speaks.  P^ankly,  gentlemen. 
Is  a  situation  from  which  I  propose  to 
cate  myself,  If  not  deftly,  at  least  e: 
tlously! 

I  wondered  what  I  might  usefully  siy  In 
these  precious  few  moments  of  your  ln<  llvld- 
ual  lives  which  have  been  put  Into  my 
keeping. 

The  Impulse  Is  almost  Irresistible  to  srlng 
one's  hands  verbally  at  the  disquiet  ws  feel 
In  contemporary  times.  The  temptatlsn  Is 
strong  to  Inveigh  against  those  who  con- 
fuse means  with  ends  and  resort  to  vlo  ence, 
whether  In  the  streets,  or  on  the  caiapus. 
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or  In  public  buildings,  seeking  to  accom- 
plish their  objectives,  valid  or  Invalid.  One 
Is  Imftelled  to  express  alarm  at  the  emergence 
of  a  strange  philosophy  which  equates  free- 
dom with  license,  which  scorns  authority 
and  the  organized  structures  of  society,  which 
exalts  the  anti-hero  and  the  alienated,  and 
sneers  at  the  poor  square  who.  In  truth,  holds 
society  together. 

It  struck  me,  however,  that  none  of  these 
courses  would  be  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

One  reason  Is  my  awareness  that  this  is 
too  sophisticated  and  knowledgeable  a  com- 
I>any  In  which  to  labor  the  obvious. 

A  second  reason  Is  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
engage  In  the  rhetoric  of  crisis  which  In- 
creasingly marks  our  time. 

Essentially,  however.  It  is  because  I  feel 
strongly  that  in  complex  situations  one  must 
beware  of  simplistic  solutions.  There  are 
none. 

In  a  remarkable  but  little  noted  farewell 
address  on  his  retirement  as  counselor  to 
President  Nixon,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan 
expressed  this  concept  admirably. 

He  said: 

"A  century  ago  the  Swiss  hlstorlEin  Jacob 
Burckhardt  foresaw  that  ours  would  be  the 
age  of  "The  Great  Slmpliflers,"  and  that  the 
essence  of  tyranny  was  the  denial  ' '  com- 
plexity. He  was  right.  This  Is  the  single  great 
temptation  of  the  time.  It  Is  the  great  cor- 
ruptor,  and  must  be  resisted  with  purpose 
and  with  energy. 

"What  we  need  are  great  complexlflers, — 
men  who  will  not  only  seek  to  understand 
what  It  Is  they  are  about,  but  who  wUl  also 
dare  to  share  that  understanding  with  those 
for  whom  they  act." 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  leave  to  wiser  heads 
the  formulation  of  solutions  for  the  problems 
of  our  time.  However,  this  I  do  believe.  There 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  America  that  we  do 
not  have  the  spiritual,  human  and  natural 
resources  to  overcome; — there  Is  truly 
nothing  America  cannot  achieve, — If  we  but 
renew  In  ourselves  the  proud  heritage  which 
is  ours, — if  we  will  only  believe  In  ourselves 
again. 

The  sons  of  St.  Patrick  have  a  special  pride, 
a  special  trust,  a  special  stake  In  preserving 
that  heritage — because  in  no  small  measure 
the  story  of  America  Is  the  story  of  the  Irish 
In  America. 

I  must  admit — albeit  grudgingly — that 
there  are  others  than  the  Irish  who  con- 
tributed to  the  totality  of  that  heritage. — 
for  uniquely  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  ours  represents  a  distillation  of  the 
finest  traits  and  characteristics  of  races  from 
many  lands. 

I  disparage  no  other,  however,  when  I 
assert  that  the  Irishman's  contribution 
to  our  American  heritage  is  exceeded  by 
none. 

When  our  ancestors  arrived  on  these 
shores,  they  came  without  material  pos- 
sessions. They  had  no  schooling. — no  capi- 
tal,— nothing  but  a  deep-seated  faith  in 
God  and  a  fierce  passion  for  liberty, — both 
tested  in  the  crucible  of  cruel  oppression 
for  almost  a  miUenlum. 

They  could  offer  their  new  land  nothing 
of  sclentlflc  skills, — or  of  wide  university 
training;  nothing  of  the  professions  or  the 
arts. — because  they  came  here  a  people  de- 
nied their  natural  inheritance  in  their  na- 
tive land.  That  is  why  they  came. 

They  dug  our  canals, — and  built  our  rail- 
roads,— and  tilled  oiir  soil, — and  drove  ovti 
trolleys, — and  fought  tn  our  armies,  yes, — 
and  In  due  time  many  of  them  baptized  our 
babies, — taught  our  children, — and  burled 
our  dead. 

Their  new  land  offered  them  liberty  and 
opportunity.  That  is  all  they  needed, — for 
their   material    poverty    was    relieved    by    a 
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richness  of  character,— their  lack  of  educa- 
tion by  a  hardbitten  wisdom,— and  their 
aching  hearts  were  mended  by  the  deoth 
of  their  faith  in  God. 

You  may  have  noted,  gentlemen,  that  I 
did  not  mention  "security."  i  recall  the  be- 
loved Al  Smith  saying  long  ago  that  in  all 
the  years  he  had  been  attending  these  din- 
ners,  he  had  never  heard  the  word  "security" 
used  in  any  of  the  speeches, — but  he  always 
heard  the  word  "liberty"  for,  in  Al's  words 
"everyone  knows  that  an  Irishman, — given 
liberty, — will  find  security  for  himself."  And 
he  was  right. 

Our  forebears  got  for  themselves  in  some 
cases — and  provided  for  their  children  In  all 
cases — the  education  they  had  been  denied 
In  their  native  land.  They  became — and  saw 
their  children  become — men  and  women  of 
respectability  and  leadership  in  religion,  in 
commerce,  In  the  professions,  in  government 
and  in  the  arts. 

Who  will  deny  that  the  twin  pillars  of 
strength  which  sustained  them  In  the  face 
of  privation  and  peril  and  which  gave  them 
the  courage  to  win  the  struggle  were  their 
passion  for  liberty  and  their  faith  In  god? 

Ireland,  for  seven  centuries,  rode  out  the 
storm  and  survived  the  whirlwind  because 
her  race,  her  nation  and  her  people  were 
founded  on  a  rock.  As  St.  Matthew  said  of 
the  wise  man  In  the  gospel  who  built  a 
house: 

"And  the  rain  fell,  and  the  floods  came, 
and  the  winds  blew,  and  they  beat  upon  that 
house,  and  It  fell  not,  for  It  was  founded  on 
a  rock." 

So,  too,  gentlemen,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  will  survive  the  storms  of  our  time  If  we 
remain  faithful  to  the  heritage  which  Is  our 
own  foundation  of  rock — an  unshakeable 
belief  In  the  creator  and  In  the  dignity  of 
each  individual  made  In  his  image — a  rec- 
ognition of  moral  values — the  same  values 
which  marked  and  molded  the  Irish  charac- 
ter— an  indestructible  love  of  liberty  and 
Justice — and  a  boundless  supply  of  courage 
and,  yes,  of  humor  with  which  to  face  life's 
storms. 

In  short,  what  Is  needed  more  than  any- 
thing else  In  this  time  of  uncertainty  and 
concern  is  an  act  of  faith. 

For  surely  you  share  with  me  the  convic- 
tion tiiat,  armed  with  this  faith,  there  Is 
truly  nothing  we  cannot  accomplish  within 
the  framework  of  the  American  system 
which  has  provided  the  most  freedom  In  Its 
society — the  most  abundance  In  Its  econ- 
omy— and  the  most  responsiveness  In  Its 
government   the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Thus,  determined,  gentlemen,  let  this  be 
our  toast:  to  the  United  States  of  America! 
God  keep  her!  Ctod  help  her!  God  bless  her! 
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HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  the 
Family  Assistance  and  Financial  Sharing 
Act  of  1971.  This  legislation  is  unique  in 
that  both  welfare  reform  and  fiscal  relief 
are  seen  as  compliments,  not  alterna- 
tives, to  one  another.  The  themes  of  this 
legislation  are  currently  part  of  our  na- 
tional debate:  to  federalize  welfare  or 
not;  to  legislate  revenue  sharing  or  not; 


h««  do  ciUes,  people,  and  States  benefit 
f^m  a  revenue-sharing  act. 

What  has  struck  me  about  the  nature 
„  J  tone  of  the  debate  is  that  the  ques- 
tCs  have  generally  been  phrased  in 
Sr  or  terms:  either  welfare  federal- 
Sn  or  revenue  sharing.  Mr.  Speaker. 
f!m  not  certain  that  the  debate  should 
imter  on  the  either— or;  I  do  not  believe 
Sat  welfare  federaUzation  and  revenue 
Iftring  are  mutually  exclusive.  My  bill 
berins  with  this  assumption— that  the 
iVrislaUve  ends  need  not  be  mutuaUy  ex- 
ciosive  but  are  integrally  related.  The 
Pamily  Assistance  and  Financial  Shar- 
ing Act  of  1971  joins  both  concepts  for 
a  frontal  attack  on  two  of  our  most 
Dressing  needs— the  pUght  of  the  poor 
and  the  fiscal  relief  for  our  cities  and  our 
States. 

general  PROVISIOJJS 

This  bill  has  three  main  provisions. 
Pirst,  it  provides  for  a  family  assistance 
plan— a  thorough  overhaul  and  reform 
of  the  present  welfare  system.  This  sec- 
tion includes  the  following: 

First.  A  family  of  four  with  a  minimum 
income  of  S3,600  and  each  additional 
family  member  receives  $500. 

Second.  Provides  work  incentives  by 
permitting  recipients  to  retain  50  per- 
cent of  earnings.  In  this  way,  it  is  more 
beneficial  for  individuals  to  work  than  to 
live  only  on  Federal  welfare. 

Third.  Requires  State  to  maintain 
present  level  of  benefits  imtU  full  Federal 
takeover.  States  will  be  reimbursed  for 
70  percent  of  their  costs  over  $3,600  in 
the  first  year,  and  on  an  increasing  basis 
until  the  fourth  year  when  the  Federal 
Government  will  fully  relieve  them  of 
their  costs.  Pennsylvania  currently  pays 
an  average  of  $3,433. 

Fourth.  Requires  all  recipients  to 
register  for  employment  or  training  ex- 
cept mothers  of  children  imder  13,  wives 
of  family  heads,  aged,  blind,  disabled, 
children  under  16.  and  full-time  stu- 
dents. 

Fifth.  Increases  benefit  level  over  a  4- 
year  period  to  the  Labor  Statistics  pov- 
erty index. 

Sixth.  Requires  employment  registra- 
tion and  suitable  employment. 

Seventh.  Assumes  the  development  of 
day  care  facilities  and  manpower  oppor- 
tunities at  prevailing  or  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  levels,  whichever  is  higher. 

Eighth.  Recipients  retain  ownership  of 
home,  household  goods,  personal  effects, 
and  other  property  held  essential  to  fam- 
ily means  of  self-support — generally  de- 
nied welfare  recipients. 

Ninth.  Safeguards  due  process  and 
equal  protection  rights  of  recipients. 

Tenth.  Adult  welfare  categories  are  in- 
creased. 

Second,  welfare  costs  and  program  ad- 
ministration are  completely  federalized. 

Third,  fiscal  relief  is  provided  through 
a  Federal  assumption  of  State  and  local 
public  assistance  costs  and  through  a 
Federal  revenue-sharing  program.  This 
section  includes: 

First.  Frees  for  the  States  money  not 
committed  to  welfare  plus  a  share  of 
Federal  income   revenue    which    grows 
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from  1  to  2  percent  over  the  4-year 
phasein.  This  offers  the  States  $8.7  bil- 
lion the  first  year  and  up  to  $22  billion 
by  year  four. 

Second.  Sixty-percent  of  the  funds 
freed  in  welfare  must  be  returned  to  lo- 
cal communities  and  divided  among 
them  according  to  a  formula  based  on 
population,  local  revenue  effort,  percent- 
age of  low  income  families.  This  formula 
will  give  cities  like  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston  substantial  increases 
of  funds  for  their  operating  programs. 

Third.  Forty-percent  of  the  Federal 
revenue  shared  must  be  passed  directly 
to  local  communities. 

Fourth.  Fund  expenditures  will  be 
required  to  take  into  account  civil  rights, 
contract  compliance  provisions,  and  civil 
liberties.  Money  must  be  spent  on  pri- 
orities which  are  determined  by  open 
community  hearings. 

OBJECTIVES    or  THE    BILL 

In  drafting  this  legislation,  six  major 
objectives  guided  my  thinking.  First,  I 
wanted  a  welfare  proposal  that  was  in- 
come based.  My  assumption  was  that 
the  problems  of  the  working  and  non- 
working  poor  are  traceable  to  the  amount 
of  disposable  income  they  have. 

Second.  I  wanted  a  system  that  was 
progressive.  I  felt  that  benefits  must 
keep  pace  with  tliis  society's  standard 
of  living. 

Third.  I  wanted  a  system  that  would 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  family  imit, 
that  would  spare  the  necessity  for  a  pa- 
ternalistic social  welfare  apparatus,  that 
would  protect  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  eligible  persons,  that  would  encour- 
age an  increase  in  one's  self-esteem, 
that  would  encourage  those  now  working 
but  underemployed  to  continue  to  work. 
For  those  not  now  working,  but  able  to 
work,  my  bill  provides  for  registration, 
training,  and  suitable  employment. 

Fourth.  I  wanted  a  system  that  would 
establish  as  national  policy  an  under- 
standing that  welfare  and  public  assist- 
ance are  not  an  isolated  State  function 
but  a  national  function  requiring  Fed- 
eral investment  of  funds,  technology,  and 
administration. 

Fifth.  I  wanted  a  bill  that  would  rec- 
ognize that  the  middle-  and  moderate- 
income  families  living  in  our  cities  need 
desperate  relief  from  a  fiscal  bind  they 
find  increasingly  hopeless,  frustrating, 
and  discouraging. 

Sixth.  I  wanted  to  provide  a  mech- 
anism that  encourages  a  growth  in  funds 
returned  to  the  geographic  areas  of 
greatest  needs — to  be  spent  on  locally  de- 
termined priorities. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  WELFARE  AND  FISCAL 
RELIEF 

In  setting  out  these  objectives,  it  is 
obvious  that  I  am  not  dealing  with  a 
single  "welfare  problem"  but  a  problem 
involving  many  dimensions.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  three  of  these  dimensions  be- 
cause I  believe  that  my  bill  has  significant 
impact  on  them :  the  problem  of  poverty, 
problem  of  working  low-income  families; 
and  systemic  problems — the  crisis  in  wel- 
fare and  the  crisis  in  our  States  and  our 
cities. 
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1.    PROBLEM   OP   THE    POOR 


Poverty  has  been  defined  by  some  as 
a  condition  when  resources  of  families  or 
individuals  are  inadequate  to  provide  an 
acceptable  standard  of  living.  Though, 
this  definition  has  come  to  have  great 
currency  in  Government,  it  does  omit 
crucial  aspects — for  poverty  is  also  social 
isolation  and  it  is  also  a  certain  sense 
of  powerlessness. 

Perhaps  programs  to  guarantee  an  in- 
come will,  after  a  period  of  years,  trans- 
late into  new  forms  of  social  awareness 
and  an  increased  participation  in  the 
political  life  of  the  Nation.  Almost  all 
of  us  accept  this  as  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion, and  it  is  the  assumption  that  is  the 
foundation  of  this  plan. 

Any  attempts  to  measure  the  extent 
of  poverty  in  the  United  States  are  im- 
mediately subject  to  criticism.  Whether 
one  opts  for  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration categories  of  poor  or  near  poor 
or  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  low- 
or  moderate-income  budget — the  results 
are  still  the  same:  there  is  no  perfect 
scheme  and  no  value  free  poverty  meas- 
urement. It  certainly  is  true  that  the  so- 
cial security  index  does  have  serious 
problems  of  being  food  based — which 
brings  up  questions  about  an  adequate 
diet  definition  and  the  proportion  of  the 
food  budget  allotted  for  food.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  budget,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  reflecting  consump- 
tion cost,  does  little  to  tell  about  cash 
outlays,  for  it  does  not  recognize  the 
enormous  amount  of  credit  buying.  Also, 
there  are  serious  problems  in  the  index 
as  to  calculating  the  value  of  one's  Uv- 
ing  residence. 

There  are  pitfalls  either  way.  I  would 
personally  favor  replacing  the  index  with 
a  measure  that  is  designed  to  reflect  con- 
ditions of  inequality,  say  that  share  of 
the  income  that  goes  to  the  bottom  10 
or  20  percent  of  the  population.  How- 
ever, I  have  not  opted  for  such  a  change 
with  this  bill.  I  have  adopted  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Index  as  the  prime 
measure  on  which  to  base  my  calcula- 
tions. 

The  Census  Bureau's  recent  publica- 
tion, "24  Million  Americans:  Poverty  in 
the  United  States,  1969."  noted  that  some 
24.3  million  persons  had  incomes  below 
the  poverty  level — a  decrease  of  1.1  mil- 
lion since  1968  and  15.2  over  the  past 
decade.  The  proportion  of  persons  below 
the  poverty  level  decreased  slightly  from 
12.8  to  12.2  percent.  About  one  out  of 
every  10  families  were  poor  in  1969,  com- 
pared with  about  one  of  five  in  1959. 
Sixty-one  percent  of  poor  male  family 
heads  and  43  percent  of  poor  female 
family  heads  worked  in  1969.  About  90 
percent  of  poor  male  heads  who  did  not 
work  were  either  ill  or  disabled,  or  can 
be  presumed  to  be  retired.  In  1969,  it 
would  have  taken  approximately  $10.1 
billion  to  raise  the  aggregate  incomes  of 
all  poor  families  to  the  poverty  level.  The 
average  poverty  dollar  gap  for  poor  fami- 
lies in  1969  was  $1,280. 

Table  I  indicates  the  characteristics  of 
poor  families  for  1969. 
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TABLE  l.-SELECTtD  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FAMILIES  BELOW  THE  POVERTY  LEVEL  IN  1969, 

(Numbers  in  thousands! 


Selected  ctierKteiistics 


Nu  mber  below 
I  overty  level 


ToU.. 


RACE  OF  HEAD 


White 

Negro. 

OMier. 


Total. 


AGE  OF  HEAD 


14  to  24  years 

25  to  54  years 

55  to  54  years 

65  years  and  over. 


Total. 


SIZE  OF  FAMILY 


2  persons.. 

3  and  4  persons... 
5  and  6  persons... 
7  persons  or  more. 


NUMBER  OF  FAMILY  MEMBERS  UNDER  18  > 
Total 

No  members 

1  and  2  members 

3  and  4  members 

5  members  or  more 


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF  HEAD' 
Total.. 

Elementary: 

Less  than  Sy«ars< 

8  years 

Hi|h  school : 

1  to  3  years 

4  years 

CoNeae: 

Ito  3  years 

4  years  or  more 


WORK  EXPERIENCE  OF  HEAD 


Total. 


Worked  in  1969 

50  to  52  weeks 

27  to  49  weeks 

26  weeks  or  less 

Did  not  work  in  1969 

Main  reason  for  not  working: 

III  or  disabled 

Keeping  house 

Going  to  school 

UnaMe  to  find  work 

Other 

65  years  and  over 

In  Armed  Forces 


OCCUPATION  OF  LONGEST  JOB  OF  HEAD 
Total   


Worked  In  1969 

Professional  and  managerial  workers. 

Clerical  and  sales  workers 

Craftsmen  and  foremen. 

Operatives 

Private  household  worken 

Other  service  workers. 

Nonlarm  laborers 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

Did  not  work  in  1969 

In  Armed  Forces 


>  Base  less  than  75,000. 

>  Other  than  head  or  wife. 

>  Head  25  years  old  and  over. 

Anthony  Downs,  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  notes  that  13.4  percent  ()f 
all  poor  persons  live  in  the  central  citiei. 
Table  n  indicates  the  number  of  persons 
these  percentages  represent. 

TABLE  ll.-POVERTY  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
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BY  SEX  OF  HEAD 


Male  head 


Female  head 


Percent  distributran 


Percent  below 
poverty  level 


B«k)w  poverty 
level 


Above  poverty 
level 


Number  betow 
poverty  level 


Percent  bek)w 
poverty  level 


Percent  distribution 


Below  poverty 
level 


Above  poverty 
level 


3,146 


6.9 


loao 


100.0 


1,804 


32.3 


100.0 


2,490 

GOt 

48 


10 
17.8 
12.2 


79.1 

19.3 

1.5 


92.6 

6.6 

.8 


1,065 

718 

21 


loao 


25.4 

53.2 

(') 


59.0 

39.8 

1.2 


82.6 

16.7 

.7 


3,146 


6.9 


100.0 


loao 


1,804 


32.3 


100.0 


264 

1,418 

485 

980 


8.6 
4.9 
fc6 

16;  4 


8.4 
45.1 
15.4 
31.2 


6.6 
65.4 
16.3 
11.7 


263 

1,103 

174 

263 


loao 


60.2 
35.5 
18.9 
23.6 


3,146 


6.9 


100.0 


100.0 


1,804 


32.3 


14.6 

61.1 

9.6 

14.6 


100.0 


1,313 
796 
535 
500 


8.7 
4.3 

17.6 


41.7 
25.4 
17.0 
15.9 


32.5 

41.6 

2a  4 

5.5 


583 
673 
373 
175 


4.6 

53.1 

19.7 
22.  S 


loao 


23.1 
32.1 
53.8 
66.0 


32.3 

37.3 

20.7 

9.7 


51.5 
37.6 
8.5 

2.4 


3,146 


6.9 


100.0 


100.0 


1,804 


32.3 


100.0 


1,438 
745 
563 

400 


7.S 

7.4 
19.3 


45.7 
23.7 
17.9 
12.7 


41.8 

37.7 

16.5 

3.9 


307 
754 
482 
262 


loao 


13.9 
34.6 
56.8 
76.2 


17.0 
41.8 
26.7 
14.5 


5a3 
37.8 
S.7 
2.2 


2,879 


6i8 


100.0 


100.0 


1,539 


29.9 


100.0 


100.0 


1.225 


429 
469 

155 
102 


2L7 
9.1 

11 
3LS 

312 

1.6 


42.5 
17.3 

14.9 
16.3 

5l4 
3.5 


11.1 
lis 

16.6 
3i7 

11.7 
15.4 


460 
188 

442 
347 

73 
30 


43.4 
28.0 

40.0 
21.5 

17.5 
10.9 


29.9 
12.2 

28.7 
22.5 

4.7 
L9 


116 
114 

114 
312 

IS 
18 


3,146 


6.9 


100.0 


100.0 


1,804 


32.3 


100.0 


100.0 


1,931 

1,064 

440 

428 

1,156 

540 

11 
579 
493 

60 


4.9 

3.3 

16 

20.8 

23.9 

36.2 

31<? 

17^"^ 
17.7 
5.9 


61.4 
33.8 
14.0 
13.6 
317 

17.2 

'\ 

.3 

114 

15.7 

1.9 


89.1 
74.2 

II.  1 
3.8 
8.7 

2.2 

^7 

.1 

13 

5.4 

2.2 


771 
228 
152 
390 
1,032 

203 
741 
20 
25 
43 
29 
(») 


23.3 
11.4 
24.7 
55.8 
45.5 

48.5 
46.7 


?i 


21. 

17.5 

(•) 


42.7 
12.6 
14 
21.6 
57.2 

ILS 

4L1 

LI 

L4 

2.4 

W 


67.3 

{*•* 
113 

12 

32.7 

17 

22.4 

.2 

.2 

4l1 

II 


3,146 


6.9 


100.0 


loao 


1,804 


32.3 


100.0 


loao 


1,931 

270 

86 

307 

352 

6 

113 

270 

525 

1.156 

60 


4.9 
2.2 
1.8 
3.4 
4.6 

13.0 

25.3 

23.9 

5.9 


61.4 
16 
2.7 
9.8 

11.2 

.2 

3.6 

16 

117 

317 
1.9 


89.1 
27.8 
11.2 
20.2 
17.3 


4.7 
4.2 
3.6 

17 
2.2 


771 

40 

129 

4 

147 

147 

244 

15 

46 

1,032 

(•) 


23.3 
12 
11.8 

^\ 
57.0 
313 


5 

(•) 


42.7 
2.2 
7.2 
.2 
11 
11 

US 

.  .1 
2.S 

S7.2 
W 


67.3 
1L8 
215 

.9 
12.9 
2.9 
11.9 

.5 

.9 
32.7 

C) 


<  Includes  heads  with  no  years  of  school  completed. 
>  Not  applicable. 


Area 


Persons 
(millions) 


Percenta^s 


United  States 

Metropolitan 

Central  dtlM. 
Suburbs 


25.4 

12.9 

7.8 

5.1 


12 

IG 

13 

7 


Note:  1968  figures. 


Less  graphically.  Downs  lists  six  ma- 
jor groups  of  poor  persons  in  metropoli- 
tan areas.  The  largest  group  is  that  of 
children  under  the  age  of  18.  Downs  es- 
timates that  this  group  comprises  42.2 
percent  of  all  poor  persons  in  the  areas. 
His  next  group  is  that  of  the  elderly — 
the  estimate  here  is  2.4  million  or  about 
18.3  percent  of  all  poor  in  the  areas.  The 
third  group  is  composed  of  adults  in 
households  headed  by  a  female  under 
65;  there  are  2.3  million  adults  account- 
ing for  17.6  percent  of  all  metropolitan 


poor  in  1968.  Adults  in  households 
headed  by  an  unemployed  male  com- 
promise over  7  percent  of  the  population, 
and  7.1  percent  of  the  metropolitan 
areas.  Adults  in  households  headed  by  a 
disabled  male  covers  2.8  percent. 

Sixth,  adults  in  households  headed  by 
employed  msQes  ages  18  to  64  comprise 
11.9  percent  of  metropolitan  population 
and  10.3  percent  of  the  central  city  pop- 
ulation. These  figures  are  taken  from 
table  m: 
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TABLE  lll.-BREAKDOWN  OF  POOR  PEOPLE  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS,  1968 


Population  group 

Werly  (handover) 

KffiUiaded  WusVhowroSto- M)^ 
ulilts  In  Households  headed  by  disabled  males 

Jite*!!!  households  headed'  by  unemployed 
Bile  (18  to  64) ' - ......... 

MalBin  households  headed  by  employed  males 

OII»M) 

All  ptrsoni  in  poverty 12,871 


Metropolitan  areas 

Central  cities 

Suburbs 

Thousands 

Percent  of 
total 

Thousands 

Percent  of 
total 

Percent  o( 
Thousands            total 

2,353 

113 
42.2 
17.6 

3.0 

7.0 

11.9 

1,405 
3.315 
1,467 

219 

553 

795 

111 
42.8 
119 

2.8 

.1 

10.3 

948 

2,118 

796 

173 

346 

736 

115 

5,433 

41.4 

2,262 
392 

15.6 
3.4 

903 
1.528 

17 
14.4 

100.0 


7,754 


100.0 


5,117 


100.0 


I  Ths  trovp  represents  the  households  headed  by  males  who  were  either  unemployed  or  worked  less  than  40  weeks  a  year. 


Data  from  the  National  Center  for 
Social  Statistics  helps  shed  some  light 
on  the  nature  of  public  assistance  in  our 
urban  areas.  New  York  has  13.4  percent 
of  its  population  on  public  assistance. 

Baltimore  City  has  12.8  percent  of  its 
population  receiving  public  assistance;  in 
St  Louis,  the  number  is  12.5  percent.  My 


own  city  of  Philadelphia  has,  according 
to  latest  published  statistics,  11.5  percent 
of  its  population — a  total  of  some  222,115 
people,  receiving  public  assistance.  Of 
tills  number,  74.5  percent  are  receiving 
AFDC  benefits.  Table  rv  documents 
these  figures  for  other  cities. 


TABLE  IV.— CITIES  AND  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 


All  programs  < 


AFDC 


City 


Population 


N«rork 7.798.757 

"£:::;:":"■-;■"-■■----'-- 607,7i8 

Sjh f rancisco ??i'?io 

DIstriet  of  Columbia '.fS'\„ 

CliiMSo-Cook.. 5'mHm 

Wroit-Wayne ^'§;?'?S 

Boston-Suffolk ,  Rllil 

Pitt*urjli-Allegheny 1,591.270 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

1,048,876 

13.4 

771397 

222.115 

11.5 

165, 428 

114.778 

12.8 

93, 236 

76.033 

12.5 

54.420 

82,616 

11.7 

47.948 

50.081 

6.7 

39.845 

368.816 

6.8 

271.404 

169.946 

6.4 

117,342 

110,637 

15.3 

80.300 

92,687 

5.8 

64.027 

Percent 


10.0 
16 

10.4 
9.0 
18 
5.3 
10 
4.4 

11.1 
4.0 


iO»A,AB,APTD,  AFDC,  G.A. 

What  kind  of  solutions  have  we  de- 
veloped to  deal  with  these  problems  of 
poverty?  Broadly,  there  seems  to  be 
two  main  types  of  programs :  Redistribu- 
tive  or  economic  and  remedial  or  struc- 
tural. Of  the  remedial  programs,  the  best 
Imown  are  the  social  services — often 
grand  in  design  but  small  in  accomplish- 
ment. Social  services  though  do  play  an 
important  role  in  the  welfare  system  and 
as  such,  they  cannot  be  ignored.  Coun- 
seling, true  counseling  and  not  indoc- 
trination— can  be  an  important  support 
for  people.  The  nutritional  aid  program 
of  the  food  and  nutrition  service  can  in- 
form people  about  new  methods  of  cook- 
ing and  the  nutritional  adequacy  of  diets. 
Legal  services  has  become  increasingly 
indispensable  in  the  fight  of  a  poor  per- 
son for  local  justice  and  self-respect.  Re- 
ferrals for  employment  or  training  and 
counseling  on  marriage  can  aid  the  fight 
against  poverty.  In  my  own  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare has  at  least  30  specialized  social 
service  functions.  Social  services  are  ex- 
pensive—in Philadelphia  alone,  some 
(18,360,160  is  expended  each  year.  In 
Pennsylvania,  some  $38,630,128  is  spent 
on  social  services.  Social  services  are  ex- 
pulsive— but  they  are  necessary. 

Our  efforts  at  redistribution  have  gen- 
erally been  half-hearted  or  nonexistent. 
We  have  programs  such  as  OAA  or  AFDC 
out  neither  do  the  job  required.  And,  the 
"est  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  welfare 


payments  is  the  food  stamp  program— 
an  inkind  program  that  is  underuti- 
lized, too  expensive  for  the  recipient,  and 
questionable  in  nutritional  adequacy. 

The  plan  I  am  proposing  attempts  to 
deal  with  this  problem  of  redistribution 
by  establishing  a  floor  under  recipients, 
increasing  the  categorical  benefits,  and 
structuring  the  benefit  levels  so  that 
those  recipients  now  with  incomes  under 
$2,000  will  receive  52  percent  of  the  total 
payable  benefits. 

I  estimate  that  when  the  program  is  in 
operation,  47  million  potentials  will  be 
eligible  for  assistance.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  47  million  eligibles 
will  receive  the  basic  $3,600  allowance. 
Studies  have  indicated  that  as  a  family 
gets  closer  to  their  break-even  level,  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  decreases. 

What  it  does  mean  is  that  our  needy 
in  about  40  of  our  States  will  have  bene- 
fits increased  immediately — that  there 
will  be  a  significant  impact  of  new 
money  held  by  new  people  on  the  econ- 
omy of  that  area.  Poor  people  will  have 
increased  purchasing  power,  increased 
economic  power,  and  much  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  those  in  local  institutions 
which  now  discriminate  against  the 
poor,  poor  people  are  likely  to  have  in- 
creased political  power. 

2.  The  working  poor 

The  second  dimension  of  the  problem 
with  which  I  am  concerned  is  that  of  the 
working  poor.  This  is  one  glaring  area 
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where  the  present  public  assistance  pro- 
grams have  failed.  What  does  one  do 
when  one  works  but  carmot  earn  enough 
or  is  not  paid  enough  to  support  his  f  am- 
Uy? 

As  Herbert  Gans  in  a  recent  New  York 
Times  Magazine  article  has  said,  the  ul- 
timate tragedy  is  that  the  Americain 
economy  simply  does  not  need  all  the 
unemployed  looking  for  work  at  a  liv- 
ing wage  and  cannot  provide  for  all  the 
working  poor  who  require  higher  wages 
to  support  their  families.  Gans  notes 
and  rightly  so  that  those  not  in  need  and 
underpaid  require  a  decent  Income,  also. 

Anthony  Downs  estimates  that  3.2  mil- 
lion persons  living  in  metropolitan  areas 
lived  in  poor  households  headed  by  a 
man  under  35  who  worked  40  weeks  or 
more  during  the  previous  year.  Downs 
traces  this  inability  to  earn  decent  living 
standards  to  low  wages,  insufHcient  hours 
of  work,  long  job  layoffs,  seasonal  em- 
ployment, and  large  family  size.  The 
poorest  paid  have  the  least  skills  and 
least  desirable  work  habits.  Downs  notes 
that  they  lack  the  skills  for  a  variety 
of  reasons:  difficulty  in  acquiring  them, 
difficulty  with  union  apprenticeship 
rules,  motivations,  discriminations,  and 
Inaccessible  training,  for  example. 

Then  too,  the  Heineman  Commission 
has  estimated  that  at  least  10  million 
jobs — including  some  State  and  munici- 
pal government  jobs — pay  less  than  cur- 
rent Federal  minimums.  The  commission 
further  noted  that  imemployment  in- 
surance does  not  cover  all  workers  and 
pays  below  the  poverty  line  in  most 
States. 

The  consequences  of  the  failure  of  the 
imderemployed  to  earn  living  wages  is, 
in  Downs'  view,  an  element  that  erodes 
respect  of  the  entire  family  for  the  eco- 
nomic system.  At  the  same  time,  evidence 
suggests  that  if  there  is  a  possibility  to 
rise  out  of  poverty,  it,  as  Downs  indi- 
cates, exists  with  families  headed  by  men 
who  are  working. 

My  legislation  provides  that  families 
will  be  eligible  up  to  a  break-even  dol- 
lar level  of  $7,200.  The  essential  thrust 
is  this — we  must  include  the  working 
poor  in  our  programs  and  we  must  do  it  . 
in  such  a  way  that  encourages,  not  dis- 
courages work.  The  proposed  legislation 
provides  for  a  50-percent  offset  rate — so 
that  the  working  poor  retain  50  cents  in 
benefits  for  every  dollar  of  income  they 
earned. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  this  work  incen- 
tive plan  have  said  that  people  wUl  not 
work  and  that  they  would  rather  live  on 
welfare  than  be  employed.  But,  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  this  is  a  myth.  Data 
from  the  New  Jersey-Pennsylvania  neg- 
ative income  tax  experiment  shows  that 
wage  earners  did  not  leave  the  labor 
force,  that  families  did  not  treat  pay- 
ments as  windfalls  and  that  fears  of 
spending  sprees  or  unusual  expenditures 
were  not  justified. 

The  proposal  I  have  outlined  here  must 
be  only  part  of  the  response  to  the  needs 
of  the  working  poor.  I  believe,  first  that 
we  must  have  a  full  employment  econ- 
omy— but  not  the  full  employment  econ- 
omy that  is  defined  as  4.5-percent  un- 
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employed.  Second,  we  need  addit 

onal 

Our  present  welfare  system  is  admin- 

enough 

Of  the  poor.  Estimates  run  as 

coverage  for  workers  by  minimum 

page 

istratively  fragmented.  The  variation  on 

many  a£ 

>  %  of  the  eligibles  outside  the 

laws  and  we  need  to  increase  the  n 

lini- 

cost  per  caseload  is  from  $9.40  in  Mis- 

system. 

Examine 

the  food  stamps  for 

mum  wage.  Third,  we  need  a  syste 

n  of 

sissippi    to    $81.40    in    the 

District    of 

example 

.  Only  in 

the  last  year  has  the 

public  service  employment  that  will 

lead 

ColLmibia.     Administrative 

costs     rim 

program 

had    high    participation   and 

to  permanent  jobs.  Fourth, 

we  need  a 

lan- 

about  19  percent  of  the  total  per  recipient 

even  now,  it  does 

not  reach 

the  total 

power  development  programs  that 

rain 

cost  of  AFDC. 

Welfare  boards  operate 

nimiber  of  eligibles. 

for  existing,  not  potential  jobs. 

under 

varying 

regulations  and  promul- 

The    cost   estimates    of    the   present 

3.  The  systematic  probleTns 

gate  disparate  sets  of  application,  inves- 

public assistance. 

exclusive  of 

medicaid. 

The  third  dimension  is  that  of 
systematic  problems — the  crisis  in 
fare  and  the  fiscal  crisis  in  our  c 

The  idea  of  a  welfare  crisis  is  hj 
new.  The  President  has  called  the  pr( 
welfare  system  a  monstrous  consul 
outrage;  one  of  our  own  colleagues  t 
his  recent  newsletter  "A  Scandal  C 
Welfare."   Certainly,    any    recipien 
social  worker  or  legislator  can  list  \ 
out  hesitation  the  problems  of  the 
fare  system.  No  more  graphic  evid 

the 
wel- 
ties. 
rdly 
sent 
ning 
itled 
lUed 
;   or 
rith- 
wel- 
ence 

tigations  and  checking  procedures.  The 
compliance  with  Federal  regulations  in 
many  States  could  rightly  be  called  non- 
compliance. 

An  elaborate  means  test,  a  wasteful 
bureaucracy,   a   protection   of   Grovem- 
rrent  money  mentality,  and  a  disregard 
for  human  self-respect,  all  of  these  are 
ingredients  of  public  assistance. 

Our   present   system   has   a   built-in 
incentive    against    earning    income    or 
maintaining  the  family  unit.  The  man 

administrative  and  general  assistance, 
nms  some  $10  billion  a  year,  of  what  is 
approximately    $5.7    billion   of   Federal 
money.  The  non-Federal  share  is  $4.48 
billion.  Table  V  presents  a  State  by  State 
breakdown  of  estimated  1972  costs. 

An  even  larger  amount  of  the  total 
dollars  spent  on  welfare  cost  is  indicated 
from  table  VI.  Included  in  this  table 
are  the  whole  range  of  social  welfare 
services — the  adult  programs,  the  family 
programs,  the  social  service  and  training 

is  needed  than  to  point  out  the  increa 

se — 

in  the  house  rule  or  the  dollar  for  dollar 

components,    the 

administrative   corn- 

about   259,000   a   month- 

-in   recip 

ents 

reduction  do  nothing  to  aid  the  poor  and 

ponents. 

and  the 

medical  components 

receiving  public  assistance.  Somethi 

ig  is 

the  needy. 

Total  cost  estimates  with  all  of  these 

wrong  and  something  must  be  chai 

ged. 

The 

present 

system  does 

not  reach 

combined  programs  is  about  $20  billion. 

TABLE  V.-ESTIMATED  1972 

FEDERAL  AND  NON-FEDERAL  COSTS  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE.  BY  STATE  AND  PROGRAM  (EXISTING  LAW) 

- 

lln 

millions  of  dollars) 

Cor 

bined  programs 

Adult  programs 

Family  programs 

State 

Total 

Federal         Non-Federal 

Total 

Federal        No 

n-Federal 

Total 

Federal 

Non- Federal 

Alabama         

161.2 

126.5 

34.7 

117.3 

92.1 

25.2 

43.9 

34.4 

9.5 

Alaska      

15.9 

5.0 

10.9 

5.5 

1.7 

3.8 

10.4 

3.3 

7.1 

Arizona           

60.2 

34.7 

25.5 

21.0 

15.3 

5.7 

39.2 

19.4 

19.8 

'  Arkansas .— 

81.1 

2, 103.  7 

105.4 

1 

64.7 

051.9 

60.7 

16.4 

1.051.8 

44.7 

59.9 

939.0 

45.3 

47.8 

469.5 

26.1 

12.1 

469.5 

19.2 

21.2 

1. 164.  7 

60.1 

16.9 

582.4 

34.6 

4.3 

California    

582.3 

Colorado      

25.5 

Connecticut 

118.0 

59.1 

58.9 

25.3 

12.7 

12.6 

92.7 

46.4 

46.3 

Delaware 

18.2 

10.6 

7.6 

5.5 

3.0 

2.5 

12.7 

7.6 

5.1 

District  of  Columbia 

82.0 

41.1 

40.9 

20.3 

10.2 

10.1 

61.7 

30.9 

30.8 

Florida 

311.8 

147.0 

164.8 

90.4 

55.9 

34.5 

221.4 

91.1 

130.3 

Georgia 

205.8 

157.8 

48.0 

94.9 

73.1 

21.8 

110.9 

84.7 

26.2 

Hawaii      

40.3 

20.5 

19.8 

6.9 

3.5 

3.4 

33.4 

17.0 

16.4 

Idaho 

22.1 

15.2 

6.9 

6.3 

4.3 

2.0 

15.8 

10.9 

4.9 

Illinois      - — - ....... 

509.3 

254.7 

254.6 

113.1 

56.6 

S6.5 

396.2 

198.1 

198.1 

Indiana      . 

78.8 

48.4 

30.4 

20.3 

14.1 

6.2 

58.5 

34.3 

24.2 

Iowa 

108.1 

59.7 

48.4 

44.9 

24.8 

20.1 

63.2 

34.9 

28.3 

Kaitsas       - 

78.8 

45.5 

33.3 

19.5 

11.3 

S.2 

59.3 

34.2 

25.1 

Kentucky    . 

121.8 

92.6 

29.2 

63.1 

48.2 

14.9 

58.7 

44.4 

14.3 

Louisiana     . . . 

212.8 
51.0 

156.9 
34.9 

55.9 
16.1 

133.2 
16. 2> 
27.  l\ 

122.8* 

98.3 
11.1 

V 

79.6 
34.8 

58.6 
23.8 

21.0 

Maine       

11.0 

Maryland     

121.7 

62.7 

59.0 

16.5 

lae 

94.6 

46.2 

48.4 

Masaadiusetts 

426.4 

213.2 

213.2 

61.4 

«.4 

303.6 

151.8 

151.8 

Michigan           -  .. .- 

384.3 
159.9 

192.1 
91.1 

192.2 
68.8 

77.1 
39.7 

38.5 
22.6 

3&6 

17.1 

307.2 
120.2 

153.6 
68.5 

153.6 

Minnesot3      .................... 

51.7 

95.8 

179.0 

14.9 

79.5 

125.5 

9.6 

16.3 

53.5 

5.3 

72.9 

109.2 

5.5 

60.  S 

75.4 

3.5 

114 
Sit 

22.9 

69.8 

9.4 

19.0 

50.1 

6.1 

3.9 

Missouri          

19.7 

3.3 

Nebraska 

31.4 
10.2 

18.5 
6.9 

12.9 
3.3 

10.7 
3.3 

7.5 
2.2 

3.2 

20.7 
6.9 

11.0 
4.7 

9.7 

Nevada             

2.2 

New  Hampshire... 

32.3 
415.1 

19.2 
207.6 

13.1 
207.5 

13.1 

44.0 

7.8 

22.0 

S,3 

22.0 

19.2 

371.1 

11.4 
185.6 

7.8 

New  Jersey        

185.5 

New  Mexico 

47.0 

1.400.3 

132.5 

15.3 

278.0 

32.7 
700.2 
96.1 
10.7 
156.2 

14.3 
700.1 

36.4 

4.6 

121.8 

16.8 

271.0 

68.8 

6.6 

75.8 

10.9 

135.5 

49.7 

4.6 

51.9 

5.9 
135.5 

n.9 

30.2 

1,129.3 

63.7 

8.7 

202.2 

21.8 
564.7 

46.4 

6.1 

104.3 

8.4 

New  York  , 

564.6 

North  Carolina 

17.3 

North  Dakota 

2.6 

97.9 

Oklahoma                  .  .  .  . 

146.2 

99.3 

46.9 

101.2 

69.3 

3L0 

45.0 

30.0 

15.0 

83.8 

48.1 

35.7 

19.2 

11.0 

''I 

64.6 

37.1 

27.5 

Pennsylvania 

645.7 

357.9 

287.8 

127.2 

70.4 

».t 

518.5 

287.5 

231.0 

Rhode  Island         

46.4 

23.4 

23.0 

6.7 

3.4 

f3 

39.7 

20.0 

'li 

21-3 

li! 

31.2 

.5:9* 
•7 

South  Carolina . 

44.7 

21.4 

160.0 

368.2 

35.8 

14.9 

121.5 

274.9 

8.9 

6.5 

38.5 

93.3 

21.2 

5.5 

71.9 

210.0 

16.6 

3.8 

54.7 

156.5 

4.C 
53.5 

23.5 

15.9 

88.1 

158.2 

19.2 

11.1 

66.8 

118.4 

South  Dakota       

Tennessee 

Texav 

Utah                       

35.0 

24.6 

10.4 

8.7 

6.1 

a 

26.3 

18.5 

Vermont        

19.5 

12.7 

6.8 

7.4 

4.8 

2.6 

12.1 

7.9 

Virginia 

110.9 

71.0 

39.9 

24.3 

15.6 

L7 

86.6 

55.4 

Washington 

152.3 
62.5 
98.9 
7.3 
1.2 
40.9 

76.1 

43.9 

55.6 

4.4 

.7 
20.5 

76.2 
18.6 
43.3 
2.9 
.5 
20.4 

40.9 
24.1 
34.0 

2.0 
.3 

9.1 

20.4 
16.3 
19.1 

1.5 
.2 

4.6 

20.5 
7.8 

.1 
4.5 

111.4 

38.4 

64.9 

5.3 

.9 

31.8 

55.7 

27.6 

36.5 

2.9 

.5 

15.9 

.4 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

1.4 

.5 

.9 

.3 

.1 

.2 

1. 1 

Total 

10.276.7 

5,795.1 

4,481.6 

3,526.3 

2. 124. 5 

1,401.8 

6, 750. 4 

3,670.6 

3,078.9 

r 
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TABLE  VI 


Slate 


Total 

all 
programs 


Federal 
share 


State/ 

local 

share 


U.S.  total m'"9.144 

.,.h.m«  309. 517 

{gsr ::::  21,285 

*^*'- 72.278 

t^^lv 127.330 

^S.:::;:::-  4,i96,6^o 

Cotorado     212.862 

ConiMCticut on  079 

Ojstnc.  01  Columbia.  148.311 

&:::::::::-  423.426 

Sh :::::  "Iss 

rjj!' ...  42,704 

&""■;:::-  965,316 

^r --  169,616 

Unas'"".'.'. l^.llO 

Kentucky! 221.949 

'Sr :::  '^inl 

&■::::: mw 

Massachusetts 817.954 

Minnesota, 386.419 

Miss:ssippi 158,070 

Missouri  „'^B 

Montana 33,068 

Hrtraska 79,811 

(((yjd)  z3,4b/ 

New  Hampshire....  **.|22 

New  Jersey 'li'l,, 

Ne«  Mexico ,  c?S  m 

Newrork ^SI^'HI 

North  Carolina 275,904 

North  DakoU .IIHI 

Ohio...  - «8,107 

Oklahoma V.l.li 

Oregon 175,456 

Pennsylvania 1,274,973 

Puerto  Rico }*§:?5 

Rhode  Island 12,447 

South  Carolina 110,095 

South  DakoU 44,560 

Tennessee 259,223 

Texas 741,583 

Utah     69,816 

Vermont- 47.816 

Virjin  Islands 3,849 

VirSnia 234.012 

Washington 351.916 

West  Virginia 104,405 

Wisconsin 355,425 

Wyoming 14,561 


til,  600, 610    $9,338,534 


237,956 

8,365 

42,109 

99,637 

2,179,268 

126,210 

144. 008 

17.968 

76,536 

257.288 

305, 783 

937 

36,956 

29.369 

494,099 

103,411 

96,913 

97,412 

163.799 

236,936 

70,379 

150.513 

400,582 

400.544 

222, 073 

125,813 

188, 761 

21,334 

47,306 

14,065 

26,654 

364, 238 

58,335 

1.684.259 

181.204 

^4, 936 

274, 366 

186.380 

105,080 

651,095 

48. 732 

58,288 

83,047 

30, 832 

193, 173 

517,563 

48.915 

30,924 

1,450 

150,475 

183,231 

72, 224 

207, 062 

8,817 


71,561 

12.920 

30,169 

27, 693 

2,017,352 

86, 652 

135,441 

13.  004 

71.775 

229.866 

117,643 

940 

37,299 

13,335 

471,217 

77, 570 

72, 703 

74,698 

58.150 

92,876 

33,357 

149,978 

417,372 

374,114 

164.346 

32.257 

100,557 

11,734 

32,  505 

9,392 

17,916 

359,606 

25, 307 

1,835,878 

81,700 

10,  691 

223,741 

89,544 

70,386 

623, 878 

97,704 

54,159 

27,048 

13,728 

66,050 

224,  020 

20, 901 

16,  892 

2,399 

83,  537 

168, 685 

32,181 

148,  363 

5,744 


The  plan  as  outlined  in  this  legislation 
would  simplify  the  administration  and 
the  delivery  of  services.  It  would  estab- 
lish national  standards  of  regulations 
and  benefits.  It  is  designed  to  be  attrac- 
tive to  all  the  poor  and  it  contains  an 
element  of  outreach  that  will  require 
the  Secretary  to  infoiin  potential  recipi- 
ents about  the  bill.  There  are  provisions 
for  periodic  increases  in  the  base  Fed- 
eral floor,  and  maintenance  of  benefits 
as  provided  by  the  States.  Income  and 
work  incentives  are  included;  registra- 
tion for  employment  and  job  require- 
ments follow  guidelines  of  suitability  and 
minimum  or  prevailing  wage. 

While  the  costs  are  higher  than  pres- 
ent expenditures,  the  additional  money 
will  not  go  toward  destroying  self- 
respect  or  distintegrating  family  imits. 
It  will  go  for  a  plan  designed  to  provide 
a  chance  for  those  in  poverty  to  increase 
income,  to  move  out  of  poverty  and  ulti- 
mately to  reduce  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  crisis  in  welfare  is  directly  related 
to  the  second  systemic  problem — that  of 
the  fiscal  crisis  in  the  States  and  the 
cities.  It  is  all  too  commonplace  to  note 
that  cities  and  States  are  crying  out  for 
funding.  Philadelphia  finds  that  it  will 
need  about  $100  million  to  meet  budget 
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projections.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Philadelphia  warned  that  Philadelphia 
faces  "fiscal  chaos  in  the  1970's."  The 
report  noted  that  cumulative  deficits 
alone  for  Philadelphia  total  $1,325  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years. 

At  the  same  time.  States  are  finding 
a  need  to  first,  increase  existing  taxes 
and  second,  in  many  cases  to  enact  new 
taxes.  Local  government  units  find  them- 
selves trying  to  tax  almost  everything — a 
recent  story  in  the  New  York  Times  said 
that  New  York  City  has  proposed  to  tax 
bank  vaults  which  are  located  under  city 
sidewalks.  The  States  have  increased  the 
sales  tax  to  some  unbearable  propor- 
tions, and  that  burden  is  regressive  in 
impact.  For  the  local  areas,  the  property 
tax  and  the  assessment  levels  in  many 
cities  are  already  as  high  as  possible. 
Undoubtedly,  there  must  be  some  hard 
questions  asked  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  local  government  units  are  exert- 
ing enough  tax  effort.  There  are  already 
some  proposals  that  suggest  the  value 
of  the  land  and  not  the  value  of  improve- 
ments should  be  the  base  for  any  prop- 
erty tax. 

But  the  facts  still  remain.  Debt,  multi- 
ple taxing  bodies  on  same  population, 
high  real  estate  taxes,  declining  popula- 
tion, antiquated  financial  procedures — 
all  of  these  negatives  at  a  time  when  the 
demands  made  on  the  State  and  cities 
for  improvement  in  housing,  education, 
transportation,  and  health  are  increas- 
ing. 

It  is  time  that  we  recognize  that  many 
of  the  fimctions  of  today's  Government 
are  not  strictly  local  in  impact.  Edu- 
cation, for  example,  though  it  is  paid  by 
the  local  governments,  the  local  area 
seldom  derives  complete  benefit  from 
such  education  expenditures — students 
move  from  the  community,  taking  their 
educational  backgroimd  and  earning 
power  with  them. 

The  proposal  I  am  making  is  a  two 
part  revenue-sharing  plan — it  proposes 
to  return  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments a  percentage  of  Federal  revenues 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  for  a 
pass-through  of  money  saved  by  State 
and  local  governments  when  the  Federal 
Government  assumes  the  burden  of  wel- 
fare costs.  The  formula  for  such  a  re- 
turn of  Federal  expenditures  attempts  to 
get  the  money  into  those  areas  of  great- 
est need.  It  is  based  on  a  Government's 
population,  revenue  effort  and  prop>or- 
tion  of  low-income  families.  Only  those 
units  greater  than  12,500  population  are 
eligible  for  Federal/State  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

The  revenue-sharing  measure  con- 
tains the  safeguard  against  civil  rights 
violations  and  a  provision  for  open  com- 
munity hearings.  Public  elected  officials 
are  required  to  publish  a  listing  of  pro- 
posed expenditures  and  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  they  must  publish  an- 
other list  indicating  exactly  how  that 
year's  funds  have  been  spent. 

Under  the  full  funding  and  full  allo- 
cations of  my  bill,  when  federalization 
and  revenue  sharing  are  both  operative, 
my  home  city  of  Philadelphia  will  realize 
approximately  $198  million  a  year. 
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In  the  first  year  of  my  proposal,  Penn- 
sylvania will  have  a  total  allocation  of 
approximately  $631  milUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
we  stopped  playing  politics  with  the 
future  of  people  and  the  future  of  our 
cities.  We  must  not  reject  out  of  hand 
any  proposal  for  the  partisan  reason  that 
a  Republican  President  proiKJsed  it  or  a 
E>emocratic  Congress  proposed  it.  We 
must  realize  that  welfare  reform  and 
fiscal  relief  are  the  peoples  programs 
and  deserve  to  be  judged   as  such. 

I  believe  that  the  two  insurmountable 
problems  that  now  confront  the  cities 
and  the  States — the  cost  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  and  welfare  programs 
that  consume  the  raw  revenues  needed  to 
meet  the  demands  for  services — can  be 
solved  with  this  bill.  It  provides  a  decent 
Federal  standard  in  welfare  and  it  offers 
cities  and  States  new  revenues  to  give 
their  people  the  services  they  want. 

By  joining  the  two  concepts  and  by 
looking  at  the  problems  in  terms  of  the 
effect  each  can  have  on  the  solution  of 
the  other,  we  can  reform  welfare  and  we 
can  provide  fiscal  relief  for  the  cities 
and  the  States. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  in  a 
while  I  come  across  something  in  the 
local  press  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  These 
are  troubled  times  and  most  of  the  news 
nowadays  is  bad  news.  Often  it  has  to  do 
with  man's  inhumanity  to  man — thus  the 
article  below  is  particularly  welcome  es- 
pecially at  this  time  of  the  year. 

I  have  knov;n  the  subject  of  the  article, 
Ernie  Legato,  for  many  years  and  despite 
his  acknowledged  rough  exterior,  his 
good  works  are  many  and  varied.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  a  fine  representative  of  orga- 
nized labor — Local  556  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant Employess,  AFL-CIO — and  a  mem- 
ber of  St.  Paul's  outstanding  Italian- 
American  community. 

I  just  thought  that  this  account  of  one 
man's  attempt  to  help  his  fellows  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  and  ought  to  be 
called  to  your  attention.  The  short  article 
reprinted  below  appeared  in  the  Oliver 
Towne  Column  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
on  March  22,  1971: 

Ernie  Legatx),  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Union 
business  agent.  Is  one  of  those  rough,  ready 
and  ebullient  types,  with  a  salty  voice  and  a 
turtle-facade.  "That  is  the  outside. 

Inside  is  Tony  Legato,  who  collects  old  bed 
sheets  for  the  benefit  of  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel  Cancer  Home.  Tony  passes  the  word 
out  to  hotels  and  motels  around  town  and 
they  save  their  sheets.  Then  he  delivers  them 
to  St.  Mary's,  St.  Ambrose  and  Mt.  Airy  homes 
for  senior  citizens.  Residents  turn  the  sheets 
into  bandages,  which  Tony  picks  up  again 
and  takes  to  the  cancer  home.  It's  a  long 
route  with  a  lot  of  steps  every  week.  But  it's 
Tony's  mission  of  mercy. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAK 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  remarks  on 
vocational  education  by  inserting  the 
text  of  a  recent  address  by  U.S.  C  )m- 
missioner  of  Education  Sidney  P.  Niar- 
land,  Jr.  This  address  shows  the  gro^)  ing 
importance  of  vocational  educatior  in 
this  time  of  uncertainty  in  which  riiiing 
unemployment  among  college  graduates 
and  higher  college  costs  are  forcing  n  lore 
and  more  high  school  graduates  jnto 
vocational  education. 

The  address  follows: 

Career  Education  Now 
(Address  by  Sidney  P.  Marland  Jr.) 

Since  I  Intend  to  devote  a  major  paijt  of 
my  remarks  today  to  the  subject  of 
education.  It  seems  appropriate  to  begl 
mentioning  that  I  am  finding  my  new 
to  be  a  richly  rewarding  learning  experU  nee. 

Take    the   matter   of    the    Commlssloi  ler 
place   In   the    Washington   pecking  ord<  r 
have  always   held   the  commlsslonershl;  i 
be  one  of  the  great  and  auspicious  posli  Ions 
In   the   Federal    Government.   So   natur  illy 
when  I  learned  that  a  prominent  Pedera 
ficlal  Is  Issued  a  brand  new  830.000  bu  let- 
proof   limousine   each    year,    I    immedli  tely 
Inquired  Into  the  nature  of  the  transp<  rta- 
tlon    furnished    to    the    Commissioned    of 
Education. 

It  turned  out  to  be  rather  basic — a  sifaall 
misshapen,  used  Rebel.  When  I  asked  for 
an  Improvement,  I  was  sent  a  slightly  n^er, 
small,  misshapen,  used  Rambler. 

I  am  not  discouraged.  I  am  merely  chas- 
tened. It's  really  a  very  nice  car.  And,  be- 
sides, I  have  been  assured  that  the  cjom- 
mlssioner  hardly  ever  gets  shot  at. 

Career  education  Is  an  absorbing  topll:  at 
the  Office  of  Education  lately.  In  essenci!  we 
are  attempting  to  answer  a  very  large  ques 
tlon:  what  Is  right  and  what  Is  wrong  vlth 
vocational  education  In  America  today  and 
what  can  be  done  to  build  on  our 
and  eliminate  our   weaknesses? 

I  will  indicate  to  you  in  a  few 
the  major  points  of  our  reply,  the  step 
believe  should  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
ernment  and    particularly  by  the  Offlc ; 
Education  to  strengthen  your  hand  In 
lonlng  the  vocational  or  career  curriculum 
For  we  are  In  wholehearted  agreement 
it  Is  In  serious  need  of  reform  and  It  la 
firm  Intention  that  vocational  education 
be  one  of  a  very  few  major  emphases  of 
U.S.  Office,  priority  areas  in  which  we  Intend 
to  place  the  maxlmiim  weight  of  our 
centrated  resources  to  effect  a  thorough 
permanent  Improvemeat. 

But  let  me  broaden  the  discussion  a 
at  this  point  to  talk  about  career  education 
not  simply  from  the  Federal  point  of 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  you  and 
and  of  everyone  who  has  committed  his 
work  to  the  proposition  that 
prime  task  Is  to  seek  and  to  free  the 
dividual 's  precious  potential.  My  concern 
this  vital  area  of  education  wm  with 
long  before  I  came  into  possession  of 
bent  Rambler.  It  Is  the  result  of  more 
30  years  In  school  life,  ample  time  to  obsferve 
the  vocational  education  problem  in  suet  di- 
ver.«;e  settings  as  New  York  City,  Pittsburgh 
and  Wlnnetka.  Illinois.  For  even  in  Winn«  tka, 
archetypal  suburb,  blessed  in  material  th  ngs 
far  above  most  communities  In  this  country 
there  are  many  people  who  are  worried  al  lOut 
the  logic  and  relevance  of  what  is  bslng 
taught  their  youngsters,  particularly  v  hen 
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considered  in  the  light  of  the  amazingly 
sophisticated  complex,  and  rapidly  changing 
career  situations  they  will  face  upon  gradua- 
tion from  high  school  or  from  college. 

Wlnnetkans,  like  most  Americans,  ask: 
what  are  we  educating  our  children  for? 

Educators,  It  seems  to  me,  have  too  often 
answered:  we  simply  are  not  sure. 

Uncertainty  Is  the  hallmark  of  our  era.  And 
because  many  educators  have  been  unsure  as 
to  how  they  could  best  discharge  their  dual 
responsibility  to  meet  the  student's  needs  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  satisfy  the  country's 
infinite  social  and  economic  appetites  on  the 
other,  they  have  often  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  to  point  a  God-like  finger  at  vo- 
cational educators  and  damn  them  for  their 
failure  to  meet  the  Nation's  manpower  re- 
quirements and  doubly  damn  them  for  their 
failure  to  meet  the  youngster's  career  re- 
quirements, not  to  mention  his  personal  ful- 
fillment as  a  human  being. 

Most  of  you  are  secondary  school  adminis- 
trators. You,  like  me,  have  been  preoccupied 
most  of  the  time  with  college  entrance  ex- 
pectations. VocatlontU-technlcal  education 
has  been  a  second-level  concern.  The  voca- 
tional education  teachers  and  administrators 
have  been  either  scorned  or  condemned  and 
we  have  been  silent. 

There  is  illoglc  here  as  well  as  a  massive 
injustice.  How  can  we  blame  vocational  edu- 
cators for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  piti- 
fully incapable  boys  and  girls  who  leave  our 
high  schools  each  year  when  the  truth  Is 
that  the  vast  majority  of  these  youngsters 
have  never  seen  the  Inside  of  a  vocational 
classroom?  They  are  the  unfortunate  inmates, 
in  most  instances,  of  a  curriculum  that  is 
neither  fish  nor  fowl,  neither  truly  voca- 
tional nor  truly  academic.  We  call  It  general 
education.  I  suggest  we  get  rid  of  It. 

Whatever  Interest  we  represent.  Federal, 
State,  or  local,  whether  we  teach  or  admin- 
ister, we  must  perforce  deny  ourselves  the 
sweet  solace  of  knowing  the  other  fellow  is 
In  the  wrong.  We  share  the  giillt  for  the 
generalized  failure  of  our  public  system  of 
education  to  equip  our  people  to  get  and  hold 
decent  Jobs.  And  the  remedy  likewise  de- 
pends upon  all  of  us.  As  Dr.  Grant  Venn  said 
in  his  book,  Man.  Education,  and  Manpower: 
"If  we  want  an  educational  system  designed 
to  serve  each  Individual  and  to  develop  his 
creative  potential  in  a  self-directing  way, 
then  we  have  work  to  do  and  attitudes  to 
change." 

The  first  attitude  that  we  should  change, 
I  suggest.  Is  our  own.  We  must  purge  our- 
selves Of  academic  snobbeiy.  For  education's 
most  serious  failing  Is  In  Its  self-Induced, 
voluntary  fragmentation,  the  strong  tend- 
ency of  education's  several  parts  to  separate 
from  one  another,  to  divide  the  entire  en- 
terprise against  Itself.  The  most  grievous 
example  of  these  intramural  class  distinc- 
tions is,  of  course,  the  false  dichotomy  be- 
tween things  academic  and  things  vocational. 
As  a  first  step.  I  suggest  we  dispose  of  the 
term  vocational  education,  and  adopt  the 
term  career  education.  Every  yoimg  person 
in  school  belongs  In  that  category  at  some 
point,  whether  engaged  in  preparing  to  be  a 
surgeon,  a  brick  layer,  a  mother,  or  a  secre- 
tary. 

How  absurd  to  suggest  that  general  knowl- 
edge for  Its  own  sake  is  somehow  superior  to 
useful  knowledge.  "Pedants  sneer  at  an  edu- 
cation that  Is  useful,"  Alfred  North  White- 
head observed.  "But  If  education  Is  not  use- 
ful," he  went  on  to  ask,  "What  is  It?"  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  that  it  Is  nothing.  All 
education  Is  career  education,  or  should  be. 
And  all  our  efforts  as  educators  must  be  bent 
on  preparing  students  either  to  become 
properly,  usefully  employed  immediately 
upon  graduation  from  high  school  or  to  go 
on  to  further  formal  education.  Anything 
else  Is  dangerous  nonsense.  I  propose  that 
a  universal  goal  of  American  education,  start- 
ing now,  be  this:   that  every  young  person 
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completing  our  school  program  at  grade  13 
be  ready  to  enter  higher  education  or  to  enter 
useful  and  rewarding  employment. 

Contrary  to  all  logic  and  all  expediency,  we 
continue  to  treat  vocational  training  as  edu- 
cation's  poor  cousin.  We  are  thereby  per- 
petuating the  social  qimrantlne  It  has  been 
in  since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and, 
for  all  I  know,  before  then.  Since  the  orig- 
inal vocational  fields  were  defined  shortly 
before  World  War  I  as  agriculture.  Industry, 
and  homemaking,  we  have  too  often  taught 
those  skills  grudgingly — diUl  courses  In  duU 
buildings  for  the  benefit  of  what  we  all  knexo 
were  young  people  somehow  pre-judged  not 
fit  for  college  as  though  college  were  some- 
thing better  for  everyone.  What  a  pity  and 
how  foolish,  p.irtlcularly  for  a  country  as 
dependent  upon  her  machines  and  her  tech- 
nology as  America.  The  ancient  Greeks  could 
afford  such  snobbery  at  a  time  when  a  very 
short  course  would  suffice  to  Instruct  a  man 
how  to  imitate  a  beast  of  burden.  We  Ameri- 
cans might  even  have  been  able  to  afford  It  a 
half-century  ago  when  a  boy  might  observe 
the  full  range  of  his  occupational  expecta- 
tions by  walking  beside  his  father  at  the  time 
of  plowing,  by  watching  the  farmers,  black- 
smiths, and  tradesmen  who  did  business  In 
his  home  town. 

But  how  different  things  are  today  and 
how  grave  our  need  to  reshape  our  system  of 
education  to  meet  the  career  demands  of  the 
astonishingly  complex  technological  society 
we  live  in.  When  we  talk  of  today's  career 
development,  we  are  not  talking  about  black- 
smlthlng.  We  are  talking  about  the  capacity 
of  our  people  to  sustain  and  accelerate  the 
pace  of  progress  In  this  country  in  every  re- 
spect during  a  lifetime  of  learning.  And 
nothing  less. 

The  question  seems  to  be  fairly  simple, 
If  we  have  the  courage  and  creativity  to  face 
it:  Shall  we  persevere  In  the  traditional  prac- 
tices that  are  obviously  not  properly  equip- 
ping fully  half  or  more  of  our  young  people 
or  shall  we  immediately  undertake  the  refor- 
mation of  our  entire  secondary  education  in 
order  to  ptoeltlon  It  properly  for  maximum 
contribution  to  our  Individual  and  national 
life? 

I  think  our  choice  is  apparent.  Certainly 
continued  Indecision  and  preservation  of  the 
status  quo  can  only  result  In  additional  mil- 
lions of  young  men  and  women  leaving  our 
high  schools,  with  or  without  benefit  of 
diploma,  unfitted  for  employment,  unable  or 
unwUling  to  go  on  to  college,  and  carrying 
away  little  more  than  an  enduring  distaste 
for  education  in  any  form,  unskilled  and  un- 
schooled. Indeed,  If  we  are  to  ponder  thought- 
fully the  growing  charge  of  "Irrelevance"  in 
our  schools  and  colleges,  let  us  look  sharply 
at  the  abomination  known  as  general  educa- 
tion. 

Of  those  students  currently  In  high  school, 
only  three  out  of  10  will  go  on  to  academic 
coUege-level  work.  One-third  of  those  will 
drop  out  before  getting  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree. That  means  that  eight  out  of  10  pres- 
ent high  school  students  should  be  getting 
occupational  training  of  some  sort.  But  only 
about  two  of  those  eight  students  are.  In 
fact,  getting  such  training.  Consequently, 
half  our  high  school  students,  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 1,500,000  a  year,  are  being  offered 
what  amounts  to  Irrelevant,  general  educa- 
tional pap ! 

In  pained  puzzlement  they  toll  at  watered- 
down  general  algebra,  they  struggle  to  recol- 
lect the  difference  between  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  and  they  Juggle  In  their  minds  the 
atomic  weight  of  potassium  in  non-college 
science.  The  liberal  arts  and  sciences  of  our 
traditional  college-preparatory  curriculum 
are  Indeed  desirable  for  those  who  want  them 
and  can  use  them.  But  there  must  be  desire 
and  receptivity,  and  for  millions  of  our  chil- 
dren, we  must  concede,  such  knowledge  is 
neither  useful  nor  Joyful.  They  do  not  love  It 
for  Its  own  sake  and  they  cannot  sell  It  In 
the  career  market  place.   Small   wonder  bo 
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—nv  droD  out,  not  because  they  have  faUed, 
frTwcause  we  have  failed  them.  Who  would 
nt  at  the  earliest  convenient  and  legal  mo- 
««nt  leave  an  environment  that  Is  neither 
Z^i^jUX  entertaining,  nor  productive?  We 
7,«n«rlv  deplore  the  large  numbers  of  young 
Sf^and  women  who  leave  high  school  be- 
forti  graduation-  But,  In  simple  truth,  for 
most  of  them  dropping  out  is  the  most  sensi- 
ble elective  they  can  choose.  At  least  they  can 
labstltute  the  excitement  of  the  street  corner 
for  the  more  obscure  charms  of  general 
nathematlcs. 

1  want  to  state  my  clear  conviction  that  a 
nrooerly  effective  career  education  requires 
;  new  educational  unity.  It  requires  a  break- 
ing down  of  the  barriers  that  divide  our  edu- 
caUonal  system  Into  parochial  enclaves.  Our 
nuwer  Is  that  we  must  blend  our  curricula 
and  our  students  Into  a  single  strong,  sec- 
ondary system.  Let  the  academic  preparation 
be  balanced  with  the  vocational  or  career 
program  Let  one  student  take  strength  from 
another.  And,  for  the  future  hope  of  educa- 
tion, let  us  end  the  divisive,  snobbish,  de- 
itructive  distinctions  in  learning  that  do  no 
jervlce  to  the  cause  of  knowledge,  and  do  no 
honor  to  the  name  of  American  enterprise. 

It  Is  terribly  Important  to  teach  a  young- 
ster the  skills  he  needs  to  live,  whether  we 
call  them  academic  or  vocational,  whether  he 
intends  to  make  his  living  with  a  wrench,  or 
a  8Ude  rule,  or  folio  editions  of  Shakespeare. 
But  it  Is  critically  important  to  equip  that 
youngster  to  live  his  life  as  a  fulfilled  human 
being.  As  Secretary  Richardson  said,  "I  re- 
mind you  that  this  department  of  govern- 
ment more  than  anything  else  Is  concerned 
with  humaneness." 

Ted  Bell,  now  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
School  Systems  In  OE.  made  the  point  par- 
ticularly well  m  a  recent  speech  to  a  student 
government  group.  He  was  speculating  on 
the  steps  a  young  person  needs  to  take  not 
Just  to  get  a  diploma  or  a  degree  today,  but 
to  make  reasonably  sure  he  will  continue 
to  learn  In  the  years  ahead,  to  be  an  edu- 
cated man  or  woman  In  terms  of  the  future,  a 
personal  future. 

"Here."  Dr.  Bell  said,  "the  lesson  Is  for 
each  person  to  develop  a  personal  plan  for 
lifelong  learning:  learning  about  the  world 
we  live  In,  the  people  that  inhabit  it,  the 
environment — physical  and  social — that  we 
find  around  us;  learning  about  the  sciences, 
the  arts,  the  literature  we  have  inherited  and 
are  creating;  but  most  of  all,  learning  the 
way  the  world's  peoples  are  interacting  with 
one  another.  If  one  educates  himself  In  these 
things,  he  will  have  a  pretty  good  chance  of 
survival  and  of  a  good  life." 

In  other  words,  life  and  how  to  live  it  is 
the  primary  vocation  of  all  of  us.  And  the 
ultimate  test  of  our  educational  procees,  on 
any  level,  is  how  close  It  comes  to  preparing 
our  people  to  be  alive  and  active  with  their 
hearts,  and  their  minds,  and,  for  many,  their 
hands  as  well. 

True  and  complete  reform  of  the  high 
Echool,  viewed  as  a  major  element  of  overall 
preparation  few  life,  cannot  be  achieved  until 
general  education  is  completely  done  away 
with  In  favor  of  contemporary  career  devel- 
opment in  a  comprehensive  secondary  edu- 
cation environment.  This  is  our  ultimate  goal 
»nd  we  realize  that  so  sweeping  a  change 
cannot  be  accomplished  overnight,  involv- 
ing as  it  does  approximately  30  million  stu- 
dents and  billions  of  dollars  in  public  funds. 
Until  we  can  recommend  a  totally  new  sys- 
tem we  believe  an  Interim  strategy  can  be 
developed  entailing  four  major  actions. 

first  we  are  planning  major  Improvements 
In  the  vocational  education  program  of  the 
once  of  Education.  This  program,  ae  you 
know,  Involves  the  expenditures  of  nearly 
»500,000,000  annually  and  our  intention  is 
to  make  the  administrative  and  program- 
matic changes  that  will  enable  the  States 
to  use  this  money  to  make  their  vocational 
education  efforts  more  relevant  to  the  needs 
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of  the  young  people  who  will  spend  their  lives 
In  careers  In  business  and  Industry.  We  In- 
tend to  give  the  States  new  leadership  and 
technical  support  to  enable  them  to  move 
present  programs  away  from  disproportion- 
ate enrollments  In  low-demand  occupations 
to  those  where  national  shortages  exist  and 
where  future  national  needs  will  be  high. 

Right  now  State  training  programs  fill  only 
half  the  Jobs  available  each  year.  The  other 
half  are  filled  by  Job  seekers  with  no  occupa- 
tional Job  training  of  any  kind.  We  do  better 
in  some  fields  than  others,  of  course,  par- 
ticularly production  agriculture  where  we  are 
able  to  come  closer  to  meeting  the  total  need 
because  It  Is  a  relatively  static  Job  market 
with  little  growth  projected.  About  70  per- 
cent of  the  demand  In  farm  Jobs  will  be  met 
with  trained  help  this  year  compared  with 
only  about  38  percent  in  the  health  occupa- 
tions and  35  i>ercent  in  various  technical 
fields.  This  Is  nice  If  you  happwn  to  own 
a  farm,  not  eo  nice  if  you  run  a  hoepital  or 
laboratory. 

We  obviously  require  greater  emphasis  on 
such  new  vocational  fields  as  computer  pro- 
grammers and  technicians,  laser  technicians, 
and  Jet  mechanics.  We  particularly  need  qual- 
ified people  In  health  occupations  such  as 
certified  laboratory  technologists,  dental  as- 
sistants, occupational  therapists,  and  the 
like.  And,  of  course,  we  badly  need  men  and 
women  to  capably  service  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing environmental  industries.  Though  when 
we  sp>eak  of  new  occupations  it  is  always 
useful  to  remind  ourselves  that  even  some 
of  the  newest,  such  as  computer  program- 
ming, for  example,  will  very  likely  be  obso- 
lete In  20  years  or  so,  affirming  once  again 
the  need  for  a  sound  educational  base  un- 
derlying all  specific  skill  training. 

Second — here  I  speak  of  all  cooperating 
agencies  of  education  and  government — we 
must  provide  far  more  fiexlble  options  for 
high  school  graduates  to  continue  on  to 
higher  education  or  to  enter  the  world  of 
work  rather  than  forever  sustain  the  anach- 
ronism that  a  youngster  must  make  his 
career  choice  at  age  14.  This  demands  that 
we  broaden  today's  relatively  narrow  voca- 
tional program  into  something  approaching 
the  true  career  education  we  would  eventu- 
ally hope  to  realize.  Vocational  students  need 
much  more  than  limited  specific  skills  train- 
ing if  they  are  to  go  on  to  post-secondary 
education,  whether  at  the  community  college 
or  four-year  level.  And  young  people  pres- 
ently drifting  in  the  general  education  waste- 
land need  realistic  exposure  to  the  world  of 
work,  as  well  as  to  the  option  of  general 
post-secondary  schooling. 

Third,  we  can  effect  substantial  improve- 
ment In  vocational  education  within  cur- 
rent levels  of  expenditures  by  bringing  peo- 
ple from  business.  Industry,  and  organized 
labor,  who  know  where  the  career  opportuni- 
ties are  going  to  be  and  what  the  real  world 
of  work  is  like,  Into  far  closer  collaboration 
with  the  schools.  Eventually,  further  subsi- 
dies or  other  encouragement  to  industry  to 
Increase  cooperative  education  and  work- 
study  could  greatly  enhance  these  programs. 
Efforts  should  be  made  by  people  in  educa- 
tional institutions  offering  occupational 
courses  to  get  nearby  employers  to  help  In 
the  training.  This  will  not  only  aid  the  stu- 
dents but  employers  as  well  by  providing 
these  cooperating  firms  a  ready  supply  of 
skilled  workers  well  prepared  for  the  specific 
demands  of  their  particular  fields.  I  would 
add  only  this  caveat :  that  these  work  experi- 
ence arrangements  be  accepted  and  operated 
as  genuine  educational  opportunities,  of  a 
laboratory  nature,  not  simply  as  a  source  of 
cheap  help  but  for  the  business  and  pocket 
money  for  the  student.  Youngsters  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  explore  eight, 
ten,  a  dozen  occupations  before  choosing  the 
one  pursued  In  depth,  consistent  with  the 
individual's  ambitions,  skills,  and  interests. 
Fourth,  we  must  build  at  all  levels — Fed- 
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eral,  State,  and  local— a  new  leadership  and 
a  new  conunitment  to  the  concept  of  a  career 
education  system.  For  we  require  leaders 
willing  to  move  our  schools  into  more  direct 
and  closer  relationships  with  society's  prob- 
lems, opportunities,  and  Its  ever-changing 
needs.  I  believe  these  leaders  will  come  pri- 
marily from  the  ranks  of  organizations  such 
as  yours.  Not  only  will  the  present  voca- 
tional-technical education  leaders  be  part- 
ners In  change,  but  general  educators,  long 
dedicated  to  the  old  ways,  must  become  new 
champions  of  the  career  program. 

In  closing,  a  word  about  two  very  prom- 
ising OE  efforts  to  help  strengthen  voca- 
tional-technical education  in  its  most  criti- 
cal aspect,  personnel. 

The  teacher  Is  by  far  the  most  Important 
factor  In  the  school  environment.  We  all 
know  this.  And  we  also  know  that  voc-ed 
teachers  are  In  seriously  short  supply. 

We  are  also  keenly  aware  that  vocational- 
technical  education  Is  starved  for  other  crit- 
ical personnel,  especially  those  qualified  to 
develop  and  administer  productive  programs. 
The  first  effort,  called  Leadership  Develop- 
ment Awards,  is  a  doctoral-fellowship  pro- 
gram under  the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act.  It  seeks  to  identify  and  train 
a  cadre  of  leaders  for  the  vocational-technical 
career  education  field.  As  an  Initial  move  we 
have  made  the  first  group  of  awards  to  160 
experienced  vocational  educators  to  enable 
them  to  undertake  full-time  study  at  the 
doctoral  level. 

These  men  and  women  are  attending  11 
universKles  which  share  an  emphasis  on 
career  education.  These  institutions  pay 
special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged and  handicapped;  they  cooperate 
closely  with  Industry,  the  States,  and  the 
local  districts;  and  they  have  established 
close  working  relationships  with  the  sur- 
rounding communities. 

Training  lasts  from  two  to  three  years.  It  is 
not  tied  to  the  campus  but  is  essentially  an 
intensive  internship  program  with  opf)or- 
tunltles  for  research  and  exploration  into  the 
complexities  of  our  constantly  changing  oc- 
cupational structure. 

We  believe  these  doctoral  candidates  will 
make  a  very  constructive  Imprint  on  the 
world  of  career  education.  But  they  will  not 
be  cast  adrift  upon  graduation  to  search  out 
their  own  niche  in  that  world.  Their  home 
States  will  develop  plans  for  the  most  stra- 
tegic use  of  their  skills — In  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  prepare  career  educators,  in 
State  departments  of  vocational  education,  In 
community  colleges,  and  at  the  local  level  for 
development  of  the  entirely  new  approach 
school  systems  must  take  to  career  education. 
Our  second  effort  is  a  program,  already 
producing  Impressive  results,  to  help  the 
States  attract  and  train  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators In  vocational-technical  education. 
The  Leadership  Development  Awards  I  have 
described  will  produce  the  shapers  and  de- 
velopers of  the  new  career  education;  this 
second  effort  will  produce  the  teachers  to 
carry  out  the  realistic  and  contemporary 
plans  and  programs  they  develop. 

We  are  funding  a  variety  of  State  plans. 
The  money  Is  helping  to  train  personnel  to 
work  with  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handi- 
capped, to  develop  innovative  and  effective 
methods  of  exchange  between  teachers  and 
businessmen,  and  to  design  and  carry  out 
more  effective  vocational  guidance,  a  particu- 
larly crucial  area.  The  ftmds  are  also  being 
used  to  Increase  the  number  of  trades  and 
Industry  teachers  In  the  emerging  occupa- 
tions that  I  spoke  of  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  overriding  purpose  of  this  program  is 
to  encourage  the  States  to  develop  their  own 
capacities  and  their  own  resources  to  produce 
vocational -technical  teachers  In  the  numbers 
we  need  and  a  quality  we  need.  This  new 
blood  will  energize  career  education,  particu- 
larly In  our  city  schools,  whose  revitalizatlon 
Is  certainly  education's  first  order  of  business. 
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President  Nixon  put  the  matter  well  when 
he  said,  "When  educators,  school  boarcs  and 
government  officials  alike  admit  that  they 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  the  n  ay  we 
teach,  we  will  begin  to  climb  the  up  stivrcase 
toward  genuine  reform." 

We  have,  I  believe,  begun  to  climl 
staircase.  We  have  begun,  at  least  in 
difficult,  continuing  work  of  reform, 
recent   tumultuous   years   of   challeng ; 
strife    and    all-encompassing    change 
given  us  lessons  to  learn,  especially 
in  humility.  But  they  have  also  tau^t 
to  hope  and  to  act.  The  actions  In 
education  and  teacher  education  that  I  have 
outlined  to  you  today  are  but  the  flrsjb  In  a 
series  of  reforms  which  I  intend  to 
and  carry  out  within  the  U.S.  Office  ol 
cation.  I  solicit  your  reactions  to  what 
said  for  I  particularly  want  to  bridge 
between   the   Federal   Government 
education  leaders  In  the  States,  in  the 
munltles.   Indeed,   in  all  the   classrootns 
America 

With  a   guarantee   of  your  toleranc^ 
supfKirt  I  will  return  to  Washington 
new  duties  confident  that  the  absolut 
to  develop  a  strong  new  program  of 
education    is   well    understood   by   yoi 
must  understand  it,  that  you  and  I 
the  kind  of  action  that  must  be  take^ 
the  urgency  of  taking  It.  I  respect  and 
your  capacity  to  reform  the  secondary 
of  the  land.  In  sum,  the  schools  ^re  e 
In  swift  change  because  you  the 
have  chosen  to  change  them.  The  sc 
conclude,  are  In  good  hands. 
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PULLING  THE  WOOL  OVER 
OUR  EYES 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wouli  like 
to  insert  into  the  Record  the  folhiwing 
editorial  by  Anthony  Harrigan  f roi  n  the 
Southern  States  Industrial  Council  of 
April  1,  1971.  It  strikes  me  as  an  apt 
commentary  for  April  Fools'  Day,  when 
it  was  first  published.  For  the  Japmese 
are  actually  "pulling  the  wool  over  our 
eyes"  in  more  ways  than  one.  Evm  as 
they  force  our  once  viable  domestic  tex- 
tile manufacturers  out  of  bujiiness 
through  slave-wage  competition,  they 
are  able  to  persuade  another  segmi  nt  of 
the  American  business  community  Df  an 
alleged  Japanese  belief  in  fair  anc  free 
trade.  Any  plant  boss  or  laid-off  worker 
knows  the  truth,  however,  and  it  is  that 
the  Japanese  mode  of  trade  is  nnither 
fair  nor  free.  It  is  based  on  a  wage  scale 
so  low  that  no  American  busines;  can 
compete  with  it,  and  the  effect  is  that 
more  and  more  American  textile  busi- 
nesses are  going  under.  Does  anyone  seri- 
ously believe  that  once  the  Japanese 
manufacturers  have  conquered  the 
American  market  the  prices  of  Jap  mese 
goods  will  remain  low?  That  is  hardly 
the  way  of  colonialism — the  colonia  1  way 
is  for  prices  to  go  sky-high  once  the  mar- 
ket is  captured.  And  make  no  mistake: 
It  is  conceivable  that  this  will  becdme  a 
country  of  warehouses  and  distributors 
for  the  goods  of  Japan  and  other  fdreign 
slave-wage  countries,  and  if  that  |s  not 
colonialism  in  reverse,  what  is  It? 

I  believe  that  this  Congress  ani  this 
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administration  must  take  a  hard  and 
long  look  at  how  the  American  textile, 
steel,  glass,  citrus,  electronics,  and  other 
industries  are  being  affected  by  competi- 
tion from  abroad.  I  believe  that  once  this 
is  done,  it  will  become  obvious  that  what 
is  needed  is  not  the  fake  protection  of  so- 
called  voluntary  restrictions  dictated  by 
people  who  are  already  waging  a  trade 
war  against  this  country,  but  real  pro- 
tection in  the  form  of  American-made 
legislation  to  make  it  possible  for  Ameri- 
can industry  to  compete,  for  American 
jobs  to  continue,  and  for  American  mar- 
kets to  be  available.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

The  Japanese  Textile  Gambit 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

Announcement  by  the  Japanese  textile  in- 
dustry that  It  will  Impose  limited,  voluntary 
quotas  on  exports  to  the  United  States  Is  not 
an  acceptable  solution  to  a  serious  trade 
problem.  Indeed  many  Americans  may  won- 
der whether  the  announcement  is  not  a 
shrewd  effort  to  sweep  the  textile  Import 
problem  "under  the  rug." 

President  Nixon  very  rightly  rejected  the 
Japanese  proposal.  The  Japanese  govern- 
ment— in  the  wake  of  the  announcement — 
has  indicated  there  Is  no  need  for  further 
negotiations.  For  many  months,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  been  holding  discussions 
with  the  Japanese.  Now,  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment apparently  believes  it  can  stop  ne- 
gotiations. This  Japanese  attitude  can  be 
viewed  as  an  affront  to  the  United  States 
government.  Sen.  Herman  Talmadge  (D.- 
Ga.)  has  said  that  the  Japanese  proposal 
merely  shows  Japan's  "arrogance  and  con- 
tempt for  our  own  government." 

Unfortunately  not  all  American  public 
officials  are  critical  of  the  latest  Japanese 
gambit.  U.S.  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of 
the  powerful  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, has  praised  the  Japanese  proposal 
which  calls  for  a  5  per  cent  annual  limit  on 
sales  growth. 

The  unilateral  Japanese  plan  Isn't  con- 
structive because  it  doesn't  bind  other  Asian 
countries  that  export  textiles  to  the  United 
States.  The  Textile  Manufacturers  Assn.  in 
free  China  said  March  9  that  Its  sales  "will 
never  be  affected  by  a  unilateral  voluntary 
agreement  Japan  may  reach  with  the  United 
States." 

It  is  unclear  bow  the  Japanese  plan  would 
be  enforced.  There's  a  strong  likelihood  that 
it  would  be  unenforceable  and  that  the  Jap- 
anese would  make  an  end  run  around  the 
agreement.  Some  years  ago  an  agreement 
curbed  Japanese  cotton  goods  shipments  to 
the  U.S.,  but  Jat>an  then  began  exporting 
more  wool  and  synthetic  textiles. 

A  practical  approach  to  the  textile  Imports 
problem  would  involve  specific  limits  on 
various  textile  products  exported  by  Asian 
countries.  Last  year,  the  Congress  came  very 
close  to  approving  impwrt  quota  legislation. 
Legislation  of  that  type  is  still  needed. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  Is  critical 
of  the  textile  Industry's  effort  to  restrict  the 
fiood  of  Asian  textiles,  said  that  Import  quo- 
tas "are  simply  an  unsophisticated  response 
to  the  problems  of  any  import-troubled  com- 
pany or  Industry."  The  WSJ  editorial  writer, 
sitting  behind  his  desk,  may  deplore  what  he 
considers  an  "unsophisticated  response,"  but 
the  textile  mill  owner  who  has  to  close  down 
his  plant — and  his  employes  who  are  faced 
with  loss  of  Jobs — undoubtedly  prefer  re- 
sults to  sophistication. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  the  Japanese  are  en- 
gaged m  a  trade  war  against  the  United 
States.  They  seem  determined  to  monopolize 
certain  markets  In  the  United  States,  without 
thought  to  the  consequences  of  such  monop- 
olization. 

The   Japanese   trade   struggle   would   not 
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cause  so  much  concern  in  the  United  SUtes 
If  Japanese  industry  fuUy  accepted  the  free 
trade  principles  they  appeal  to  In  wlnnine 
sympathizers.  But  Japan  is  known  to  be  e^ 
tremely  reluctant  to  open  its  markets  to 
foreign  business.  Moreover,  the  Japanese  reg- 
ularly  sell  their  products  in  U.S.  markete  at 
lower  prices  than  they  charge  their  people  at 
home. 

The  U.S.  textile  Industry  isn't  the  only  tar- 
get of  unfair  Japanese  trade  practices.  US 
Sen.  Paul  Fannin  (R.-Arlz.)  recently  said  in 
a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  that  Japanese 
"dumping"  of  TV  sets  in  the  American  mar- 
ket resulted  in  the  loss  of  47,000  Jobs  in  the 
electronics  industry.  "Not  only  have  the  Jap- 
anese used  illegal  sales  tactics  in  the  United 
States,"  said  Sen.  Fannin,  "they  also  have 
closed  their  home  market  to  any  competition 
from  American-made  television  sets." 

Finally,  Japanese  Industry  has  a  very  in- 
volved relationship  with  the  government  of 
Japan.  Sometimes  It  Is  hard  to  tell  whether 
business  managers  or  government  officials  are 
making  company  decisions.  In  view  of  this 
close  relationship,  the  U.S.  government  Is 
right  In  protesting  the  Japanese  withdrawal 
from  negotiations. 

In  the  long  run.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
Japanese  will  accept  meaningful  import  re- 
strictions until  Congress  takes  decisive  ac- 
tion In  support  of  the  threatened  textile  in- 
dustry and  its  many  thousands  of  employes 
around  the  country. 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lt.  Gen.  V.  H.  Krulak,  USMC,  retired, 
the  distinguished  vice  president  of  Copley 
Newspapers  and  president  of  Copley 
News  Service,  made  some  pointed  ob- 
servations on  the  future  U.S.  role  in  Asia 
in  a  recent  address  to  the  World  Affairs 
Council  in  San  Diego.  As  the  former 
commanding  general  of  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force,  Pacific,  before  his  retire- 
ment in  1968,  Brute  Krulak  is  particu- 
larly well  qualified  in  the  field  of  Asian 
affairs  and  I  know  my  House  colleagues 
will  find  his  remarks  very  pertinent. 

Remarks  by  Lt.  Gen.  V.  H.  Krulak 

China— the  oldest  state  in  the  world.  One 
quarter  of  all  mankind,  embodying  a  culture 
of  depth  and  continuity  unmatched  elsewhere 
on    the    globe. 

One  quarter  of  all  mankind;  a  people 
who  have  evolved,  in  six  fateful  decades  from 
an  Oriental  Empire  to  a  communist  society. 

One  quarter  of  aU  mankind,  most  of  whom 
now  have  memory  of  no  other  sort  of  life 
than  one  characterized  by  deprivation,  mass 
coercion  and  terror. 

In  1809  Napoleon  said,  "Let  China  sleep. 
When  it  awakes,  the  world  will  be  sorry." 

China  is  Indeed  awake  and,  unless  the 
world  faces  realistically  the  nature  of  that 
awakening,  it  Is  Indeed  likely  to  be  sorry. 

In  one  brief  discussion,  it  is  not  possible 
to  treat  adequately  all  the  aspects  of  Bed 
China's  Interface  with  her  neighbors  and 
with  the  world  at  large. 

A  real  understanding  of  this  interface  in- 
volves consideration  of  the  burden  on  the 
little  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  who  must 
live  with  a  hungry  and  acquisitive  China;  of 
their  problems  of  survival. 

It  involves  an  understanding  of  the  race 
between  China  and  India  for  modernization 
and  power. 
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Of  the  hunger  of  Japan  for  Chinese  raw 

■"Jj^t'^mpact  of  fertilizer,  antibiotics  and 
the  Dill  on  China's  future. 

Of  the  dispute  between  China  and  the 
\]SSR-  over  millions  of  square  miles  of 
hnrder  area. 

Of  the  tragic  turmoil  that  has  beset  China 

for  25  years.  _  . 

Of  tbe  true   state   of    affairs    In   Peking 

But  in  the  interest  of  time  and  slmpUclty, 
I  wiU  speak  today  on  one  matter  only— what 
IS  happening  to  Mao  Tse-tung's  govern- 
ment; where  it  is  headed  today,  and  what 
It  means  to  us. 

We  are  faced  with  a  crisis — nothing  less — 
where  the  matter  of  recognition  and  U.N. 
membership  of  Red  China  are  concerned. 
What  should  we  do,  in  our  own  self-interest? 
This,  of  course,  has  to  be  a  product  of 
what  China  is;  what  she  means  and,  more 
important,  who  Is  speaking  for  the  750  mll- 
Uon  people.  In  short,  Just  what  Is  going  on  in 
Peking?  Can  we  deal  with  Mao  Tse-tung? 
Should  we  deal  with  him? 

And  that  was  the  purpose  of  my  trip  to  the 
Par  East;— to  learn  the  answers  to  those 
questions. 

I  visited  Japan,  Taiwan,  Thailand  and 
Hong  Kong. 

I  spoke  to  government  leaders,  U.S.  and 
fwelgn  diplomats,  businessmen,  Journalists, 
military  people,  and  personal  friends  In  these 
areas  and  hammered  continually  on  the  basic 
question— How  strong  is  Mao's  government? 
What  is  it  doing?  Where  are  its  alms?  Where 
is  it  going?  What  does  it  all  mean  to  us? 

I  believe  I  got  some  of  the  answers. 

Just  as  skilled  doctors  are  likely  to  dis- 
agree on  either  the  diagnosis  or  treatment 
of  a  disease,  so  the  many  people  to  whom  I 
^ke  were  not  unanimous  on  either  the 
situation  in  Red  China  or  what  needs  to  be 
done  about  it.  Mostly,  they  spoke  con- 
fidentially and  with  great  candor. 

I  was  impressed,  in  the  end,  that  their 
viewpoints  did  not  diverge  greatly,  and  from 
It  all,  I  believe  I  was  able  to  distill  a  clear 
picture  of  how  a  group  of  real  experts  sees 
the  situation. 

First,  let  us  talk  briefly  of  background. 
Recall  that  the  Chlne.se  society  has  lasted 
Jot  over  2  millennia,  based  always  on  the 
family  as  the  embodiment  of  the  Confucian 
ideology  and  as  the  fabric  which  held  the 
people  together. 

The  Manchus  understood  this,  and  tried 
to  exploit  the  Confucian  system.  So  did  the 
Mongols  before  them. 

But  not  the  communists.  After  2,000  years 
of  family  existence,  when  the  communists 
came  into  power  in  1949,  the  first  thing  they 
sought  to  destroy  was  the  family. 

In  a  society  which  had  been  largely  in- 
dependent of  oppressive  central  government 
domination  in  20  centuries,  the  Maoists 
undertook  almost  overnight  to  break  up  the 
family  as  a  bourgeois  instrument  of  in- 
equality. 

They  took  the  farmer  from  his  wife; — they 
dismembered  the  family  fishing  crew.  They 
took  the  children  from  their  parents,  set  up 
boarding  schools  and  nurseries,  said  that  all 
children  belonged  to  the  state  and  tried  to 
teach  them  to  despise  their  parents. 

As  a  basically  independent  people,  the 
Chinese  had  shown  an  astonishing  amount 
of  initiative  over  the  centuries. 

The  communists  undertook  to  destroy  this 
Initiative,  and  to  substitute  slogans  and 
theories. 

Since  they  were  looking  for  mechanical 
efficiency  more  than  anything  else,  the  com- 
munists turned  their  back  on  the  greatest 
reverence  of  all  where  the  Chinese  people  are 
concerned,— the  land. 

They  did  such  outrageous  things  as  des- 
ecrate sacred  burial  areas,  bulldozing  over 
graves  and  otherwise  affronting  an  ethic 
that  went  back  for  2,000  years. 
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They  did  all  of  this  In  order  to  break  with 
the  past  and  to  change  the  attitude  of  the 
people  into  one  of  complete  subjection  to  the 
communist  system. 

The  years  between  1950  and  1965  were  a 
constant  procession  of  experiments — experi- 
ments Involving  millions  and  millions  of 
people,  and  each  aimed  at  destroying  the 
old  order  and  replacing  It  with  something 
that  would  be  kindred  to  Marxist  theory. 

Each  of  the  experiments  gradually  faded 
off  in  the  face  of  stubborn  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  people.  They  Just  would 
not  change.  Sometimes  they  went  through 
the  motions.  They  nodded  their  heads  obedi- 
ently. But,  In  the  end,  they  Ignored  the 
orders. 

Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  closest  advisers 
could  not  stand  for  this  and.  In  1966.  they 
launched  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Rev- 
olution which  was  probably  the  bravest  and. 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  foolhardy  Idea 
that  anyone  has  ever  attempted  to  per- 
petrate on  a  great  mass  of  people. 

Mao  realized  that  he  was  growing  old;  that 
all  of  his  previous  experiments  had  been 
failures  and  that  he  had  the  opportunity  for 
no  more  than  one  more  big  endeavor.  He 
determined  that  the  only  way  to  correct  his 
previous  mistakes  was  to  destroy  completely 
his  whole  system  and  to  recreate  a  brand  new 
one  which  followed  the  most  idealistic  com- 
munist design. 

It  Is  not  easy  for  the  world  to  realize  that, 
despite  his  personal  brutality,  Mao  is  a  ro- 
mantic, a  pure  Marxist;  probably  the  great- 
est Marxist  theoretician  alive. 

He  sees  his  destiny  clearly — as  the  man 
who  never  compromised;  the  man  who  was 
charged  by  fate  to  bring  the  real  essence 
of  Marxism  to  reality;  first.  In  the  lives  of 
750  million  Chinese,  and  ultimately  through- 
out the  world. 

Nothing  dEwe  stand  in  the  way  of  his  great 
experiment;  least  of  all  the  lives  and  welfare 
of  the  people  involved.  Mao  has  been  given 
to  violence  in  the  face  of  disagreement  since 
his  childhood,  which  was  turbulent  because 
of  his  impatience  and  his  violent  temper. 

His  consummate  brutality  where  his  col- 
leagues and  his  people  are  concerned  should 
be  no  surprise  to  anyone  who  reads  his 
history.  The  blood  of  mUUons  U  on  his 
hands. 

The  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution 
was  born  of  a  series  of  experimental  fail- 
ures, each  one  going  to  defeat  In  the  face  of 
quiet  stubborn  resistance  by  the  millions  of 
peasants  that  are  China. 

First,  there  were  rural  communes,  sepa- 
rating 300  miUion  husbands,  wives  and  chil- 
dren, aimed  at  converting  the  whole  land 
into  Impersonal  ■'production  units."  Children 
were  to  be  wards  of  the  state.  Men  and 
women  were  to  be  allowed  to  cohabit,  not  as 
a  part  of  normal  existence,  but  simply  for 
procreation. 

It  was  a  failure. — It  resulted  in  less  food, 
lower  industrial  production,  more  work  and 
unfulfilled  promises. 

Then  there  was  total  change.  Mao  deter- 
mined— almost  overnight — that  there  would 
be  a  general  subordination  of  everything  to 
industrialization— "The  Great  Plying  Leap 
Forward." — 

This  was  Intended  to  project  China  dra- 
matically into  the  world's  manufacturing 
producers.  It  Included  a  program  of  ten  mil- 
lion crude  backyard  blast  furnaces,  presum- 
ably to  make  Industrial  steel. 

It  was  a  failure,  too.  The  people  were  lost 
in  a  welter  of  complicated  Instructions.  The 
backyard  steel  was  almost  worthless,  and 
there  was  a  by-product  of  famine  because 
of  reduced  emphasis  on  food  production. 

Then  a  dramatic  re-shift  was  decreed — a 
return  from  Industrialization  to  a  new  em- 
phasis on  agriculture. 

The  country  was  hungry. — Five  million 
dead  of  famine  in  a  single  year. 
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This,  too.  was  a  failure,  simply  becatise 
the  bulk  of  the  increased  food  production 
went  to  the  cities,  and  not  to  the  farmer 
who  raised  It. 

He  quickly  lost  Interest. 
The  next  experiment  was  a  period  of  self- 
crltlclsm;  a  program  where  Mao  encouraged 
critics  of  Maoism  to  speak  out  freely.  He 
called  It  his  "Thousand  Flowers"  program 
aimed  at  getting  to  the  heart  of  their  lack 
of  progress  by  encouraging  critics  of  the 
regime  to  speak  their  minds. 

That  faUed  too.  Mao  and  his  cohorts  were 
shocked  by  the  volume  and  violence  of  the 
criticism.  They  simply  could  not  take  the 
truth.  Almost  a  million  so-called  activists 
were  ultimately  executed  for  speaking  their 
mind.  Ten  million  more  were  uprooted  and 
sent  to  prison  or  work  camps.  The  brief  pe- 
riod of  candor  came  quickly  to  an  end. 

Then  the  Maoists  decreed  an  attack  on  sci- 
ence and  technology,  condemning  them  aa 
opponents  of  the  classless  society. — This 
failed  too.  It  took  only  a  brief  year  or  two  to 
make  clear  that  technicians,  scientists  and 
trained  men  were  needed  to  make  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  and  commerce  go. 

They  were  far  from  finished. — An  effort  was 
made  to  convert  cities  into  pure  Marxist  ur- 
ban communes,  with  every  act  of  city  living 
and  working  completely  communlzed.  No 
Initiative;  no  personal  freedom. 

Failure.  Inefficiency  in  administration,  bu- 
reaucracy and  stupidity  resulted  in  chaos, 
hunger  and  Just  plain  refusal  of  millions 
of  stubborn  Chinese  to  work. 

Then  the  Maoists  tried  a  mass  birth  con- 
trol program  to  help  fight  famine. 

Failure.  The  Chinese  family  would  not 
cooperate. 

In  the  face  of  this  Inqredlble  pattern  of  ex- 
perimentation with  the  lives  of  his  people 
and  the  unvarying  pattern  of  failure,  there 
was  a  brief  and  significant  period  in  1965  and 
1966  when  things  grew  better.  This  was  not 
because  of  any  improvement  in  government 
or  enlightenment  in  leadership  but  simply 
because  of  exhaustion. — The  Communists 
Party  relaxed  Its  pressure  to  experiment, 
probably  because  they  were  worn  out  and 
devoid  of  ideas. 

For  a  brief  moment,  the  people  were  left 
alone  to  live  their  own  simple  lives.  The  re- 
sult was  almost  miraculous — more  food,  more 
tranquility,  more  consumer  goods; — not  only 
because  the  low  level  party  functionaries 
were  tired  of  putting  their  efforts  behind 
Maoist  experiments  with  the  lives  of  the 
people. 

Mao  himself.  In  1966.  was  sick  with  Park- 
inson's disease;  74  years  old,  a  consummate 
failure  in  his  effort  to  prove  that  Commu- 
nism Is  a  practise  as  well  as  a  theory.  Weak- 
ened physically  and  mindful  that  his  years 
were  numbered,  he  determined  to  make  one 
last  major  push;  one  designed  to  transcend 
in  both  scope  and  results  all  of  those  experi- 
ments that  preceded  It. 

He  decreed  what  amounted  to  an  attack 
on  his  own  party  mechanism,  or  the  machin- 
ery and  principles  of  Marxism. 

His  scheme  was  to  wipe  the  slate  clean, 
get  rid  of  every  ofiBcial  who  had  exhibited 
any  doubt  whatever  of  the  efficacy  of  Maoism, 
purge  the  intellectuals  who  had  raised  ques- 
tions regarding  the  regime,  wipe  out  the  re- 
maining large  businessmen,  and  try  again 
to  create  an  absolutely  classless,  totally  com- 
munlzed society.  The  only  people  to  be  left 
undisturbed  were  farmers  and  laborers  In 
Industry. 

The  Red  Guards  were  Mao's  Instrument; 
schoolboys  In  the  main;  boys  who  had  never 
been  off  the  farm  or  out  of  the  classroom. — 
He  turned  them  loose  in  the  Autumn  of  1966 
with  a  free  hand  to  eliminate  every  vestige 
of  anti-Mao  thought.  Mao  and  his  cohorts 
expected  that  the  youths  would  have  done 
their  purging  in  a  month  or  so,  and  they  cer- 
tainly expected  that  the  youngsters  would 
respond  to  the  direction  of  the  party  leaders. 
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But  It  did  not  work  that  way.  They 
wild— kUllng.  stealing,  battling  among 
selves,  losing  sight  completely  of  the  " 
Idealism  that  was  supposed  to  govern 
actions. 

The  rampaging  of  the  several  million 
sponsible  youth  simply  crystallized 
tenslfied  the  opposition  to  Mao — both  1 
out  of  the  party.  Anti-Mao  groups  took 
age  and  came  out  Into  the  open.  The 
was  in  turmoil.  Strikes  and  even  street 
Ing  between  the  Red  Guards  and  the 
Ing  factions  were  common.  Wherever  he 
get  someone  to  obey,  Mao's  represslor 
brutal.  Deaths  and  Imprisonment  wer; 
order  of  the  day. 

The  government  In  Peking  existed  in 
but  not  In  any  substance.  The  fact 
1967  and  part  of  1968,  nobody  was  in 
at  the  top.  It  was  a  hollow  shell.  Low 
civil  functionaries  did  pretty  much  as 
pleased.   Many  simply  stopped 
People  everywhere  felt  relief  at  the 
government   supervision,    and    were 
criticize  Mao  and  his  minions.  Under 
fluence  of  antl-Maolsts,  things  grew 
tlally    better,    particularly    In    the 
side. 

Mao  saw  that  his  regime  was 
about  to  be  engulfed  in  civil  war 
not  Just  the  party,  but  the  cities  and 
as    well.    In    desperation    he    finally 
on  the  farmers  and  laborers,  whom  hr 
spared  previously.  He  declared  tha.  all 
dent  farmers  and  Industrial  workers 
be  purged,  too.  He  ordered  the  people* 
eratlon  army  to  enter  the  battle  to 
and  keep  the  peace. 

The  only  problem  was,  large 
the  liberation  army  were  not  loyal  to 
The  great  bulk  of  the  forces  insisted 
malning' aloof;    refusing   to  enter   the 
fllct,  refusing  to  Intervene  In  Mao's 
willing  at  most,  to  keep  some  sen:.' 
law  and  order  In  the  countryside. 

In  the  end.  the  army  was  loyal  only 
self.  Its  leaders  realized  that  It  stood 
only   stabilizing   power   In   all    China 
were  not  committed  to  Ideology  as 
to  maintaining  the  focus  of  power,  and 
Ing  up  their  nuclear  strength  against 
slble  confrontation  with  the  Russians 
are  tough  men.  they  are  patient  men. 
have  the  strength,  and  It  grew  clear,  as 
as  1988.  that  they  would  ultimately 
country. 

With    political    opposition    visible 
sides,  with  the  army  Insisting  on 
the  wings,  Mao  saw  his   era  coming 
end   and.   like   the   real    fighter   that 
elected  to  give  it  one  final  try. 

Almost  with  a  wave  of  a  wand.  Ir 
1968,  he  went  all  the  way.  He  declared 
henceforward     all     of     China — ^urban 
rural — would    become    a    truly 
state,  with  absolutely  every  act  of 
discharged  by  committees  of  the  peopl( 

Whether  it  was  a  store,  a  farm,  a 
a  newspaper  or  a  school.  It  would  be 
Istered  by  committees  of  the  persons 
the    work.   Everyone   would   have    the 
pay  and  the  same  privileges.  Committee 
bers  would  be  subject  to  Instant 
their  fellow  workers. 

Of  course,  the  Idea  collapsed.  The 
people    were   fed   up    with   arbitrary 
ments  that  disrupted  their  lives.  They 
.patient  and  quiet,  but  simply  ignored 
and  his  directives.  He  was  defeated 
own   philosophy.   He   had   always  said 
the  masses  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
They  did. 

That  brought  us  up  to  about  1970 — I, 
or  more  ago.  Mao  since  has  had  to 
procession  of  face-saving 
to  stay  In  a  position  of  nominal 
more  freedom  for  the  farmer,  amnesty 
enemies,   concessions   to   the   army 
what   is  going  on  now.  The  Mao 
trying    desperately    to   put    on    the 
success,   to   preserve   the   fiction   that 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Marxist  Innoculatlon  has  taken  on  the 
Chmese  people;  that  he  and  his  cohorts  are 
in  fact  the  nation's  leaders. 

The  fact  is,  they  are  not.  They  are  hated 
and  ignored  today,  and  another  In  the  long 
train  of  Chinese  dynasties  is  passing.  Al- 
though among  the  shortest,  and  certainly  the 
most  oppressive,  like  all  of  Its  successors 
over  a  3,000  year  span,  like  the  Mongols  and 
the  Manchus,  it  will  simply  have  to  leave 
some  mark  on  the  amorphous  Chinese  people. 

The  Chinese  administrative  procedures  of 
the  future  will  certainly  see  the  effect  of 
>Iaoist  totalitarianism.  The  vlclousness  of 
Mao's  20  years  of  attack  on  his  enemies  will 
be  felt  everywhere,  and  the  Maoists  mania 
of  totally  Isolated  superiority  will  make  re- 
lations with  the  outside  world  most  diflScult 
for  his  successors  to  engineer. 

Mao  believed  he  and  his  China  were 
.destined  to  make  over  the  world.  His  suc- 
cessors are  going  to  have  to  make  up  their 
minds  that  wars  of  national  liberation  are 
really  not  their  bag;  that  they  will  be  lucky 
If  they  can  manage  their  own  Internal  aSalrs 
while  maintaining  some  facade  of  sovereignty 
in  facing  the  outside  world. 

They  have  grave  economic  problems, 
brought  on  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
experimentation.  They  have  serious  agricul- 
tural problems.  Even  though  this  year's  grain 
harvest  was  good,  it  Is  still  less  than  needed 
for  a  bare  subsistence  diet. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  all  of  which  are 
available  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
thus  to  our  legislators  In  Washington,  It 
will  be  well  to  go  directly  to  the  subject 
of  Red  China  recognition,  and  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  obviously  a  major  Issue  facing  the 
United  States  this  year.  In  addition  to  the 
Communist  countries,  several  of  the  larger 
non-Communist  nations  have  established 
some  form  of  relationship  with  Peking;  Brit- 
ain. Canada,  Prance,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way are  the  principal  ones. 

Last  year  about  40 ':i  of  the  required  66% 
of  the  United  Nations  were  In  favor  of  seat- 
ing the  Maoists.  Now  the  pressure  Is  on  us. 

There  the  key  phrase  Is,  "Establish  a  mean- 
ingful dialog." 

Some  of  the  U.  S.  diplomatic  people  to 
whom  I  spoke,  some  of  our  business  people, 
some  of  our  foreign  friends,  speak  to  the  wis- 
dom of  our  "talking  meaningfully  to  a  peo- 
ple who  constitute  a  quarter  of  all  man- 
kind." And  the  implication  is  that  we  should 
do  It  at  once. 

But  by  no  means  does  everyone  feel  this 
way. 

Others  contend  that,  applied  to  the  con- 
ditions of  today,  this  Is  the  worst  sort  of 
sophistry,  and  I  have  to  agree. 

Even  If  we  could  somehow  talk  to  the 
Chinese  f>eopIe  at  large,  they  wouldn't  know 
what  to  talk  about.  They  are  simple,  pro- 
vincial folk,  whose  horizon  does  not  extend 
far  beyond  their  own  village.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  them  are  existing  at  the  subsist- 
ence level  or  below.  Their  only  aim  is  to 
survive;  their  only  satisfaction,  caring  prop- 
erly for  their  elders;  their  only  pleasure, 
sleeping  with  their  wives. 

A  dozen  times  I  was  reminded  that  the 
government  which  purports  to  represent 
them  does  not.  Nobody  really  does.  As  I  have 
said,  the  Maoist  leadership  Is  a  failure.  The 
great  leap  forward  failed.  The  great  flying 
leap  failed,  and  the  great  proletarian  cul- 
tural revolution  failed  in  a  wave  of  un- 
precedented blood  letting. 

Mao  has  largely  lost  the  helm  to  a  group 
of  generals  to  whom  power  and  not  dialectic 
is  the  key  and  the  objective. 

What  Senators  Pulbrlght  and  McGovern 
and  our  "meaningful  dialog"  proponents  are 
really  contending  is  that  there  is  some  bene- 
fit to  be  found  in  Intercourse,  not  with  the 
men  In  the  fields  and  factories,  but  with  a 
tiny  hard  core  of  men — Mao  and  his  thread- 
bare satellites. 
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And  Just  who  are  they? 
They  are  a  band  of  nihilistic  Marxist  brl- 
gands  who  have  survived  literally  by  killing 
off  the  opposition  wherever  they  found  it 
Their  murders  have  numbered  15  million 
since  1949. 

They  are  a  group  of  arrogant  and  fright- 
ened men  who  have  failed  In  every  one  of 
their  social  experiments,  who  Inspire  no  loy- 
alty among  their  people,  who  really  have  less 
popular  mandate  than  AtlUa  the  Hun. 

They  are  a  group  of  perennial  losers  who 
In  1967  and  1969  came  within  an  eyelash  of 
being  destroyed  as  they  attacked  the  very 
fabric  of  their  own  regime. 

They  are  a  group  of  vicious  minds  who 
labor  under  the  grotesque  idea  that  they 
must  remake  the  world;  who  hate  us  and  all 
we  stand  for  with  a  bitterness  that  defies 
description;  who  have  supported,  sustained 
and  nourished  our  enemies  wherever  and 
whenever  they  could. 

Dialog  with  them?  We  might  as  well  get  In 
bed  with  a  nest  of  rattlesnakes,  that  Is,  as- 
suming they  would  be  willing  to  get  in  bed 
with  us,  which  Is  doubtful. 

There  Is  a  Chmese  proverb  that  Is  appli- 
cable here — "If  you  wish  to  know  the  road 
ahead,  inquire  of  those  who  have  travelled 
It." 

Inquire  of  our  British  cousins. 

They  were  anxious  to  create  a  "meaning- 
ful  relationship"  with  Mao  and  his  bandits 
because  of  the  economic  benefits.  "Seven 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Million  Customers."  they 
said.  After  two  years  of  humiliating  hag- 
gling, they  finally  got  the  Maoists  to  sign  a 
paper  that  was  supposed  to  begin  a  diplo- 
matic and  economic  give  and  take. 

What  became  of  It? 

Ask  the  British  businessman,  a  tiny  trickle 
of  trade,  perhaps  sixty  million  dollars  an- 
nually, and  a  negative  trade  balance  at  that. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  cus- 
tomers— all  broke. 

Ask  Sir  Donald  Hopson,  Her  Majesty's  Am- 
bassador to  Peking,  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Red  Guards  fiasco  in  1966,  had  to  stand 
while  Mao's  bullies  beat  him  physically, 
sacked  his  Embassy  and  violated  the  Em- 
bassy's women  before  his  eyes. 

Ask  the  Russians — Mao's  Ideological  coua- 
Ins,  and  bandits  In  their  own  right.  Ask 
them  about  dialog  with  the  Chinese 
Marxists. 

Ask  the  Black  African  countries  that  have 
been  disillusioned  by  their  presumed  Chinese 
benefactors. 

Ask  them  to  tell  vis  Just  why  they  threw 
the  Reds  out. 

Ask  them  all.  Ask  them  all  Just  how  much 
"meaningful  dialog"  they  had  with  a  ".quar- 
ter of  all  mankind".  And  ask  them  how  they 
would  behave  If  they  had  it  all  to  do  over 
again. 

The  fact  is,  the  United  States  of  America 
has  an  opportunity  today  that  comes  to  a  few 
generations.  It  has  both  the  chance  and  the 
challenge  to  contribute  directly  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  by  standing  up  and  telling  It 
like  It  Is,  to  say.  with  the  confidence  of  the 
world's  own  experience,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "meaningful  dialog"  with  cut- 
throats, that  where  the  Mao  group  Is  con- 
cerned, no  written  agreement  has  any  value. 

"You  cannot  wrap  fire  with  paper."  said 
a  Chinese  philosopher. 

We  can  be  the  rallying  point  to  the  whole 
world  on  this  Issue  If  only  we  cease  equivo- 
cating and  raise  our  national  voice  with  the 
truth. 

Dialog  with  China?  There  Is  no  argument 
there.  Certainly,  we  must  have  It  and,  If  It 
were  definitely  In  our  selfish  national  Interest 
to  do  so,  we  would  be  Justified  in  dealing 
with  the  cut-throats  this  very  day. 

But  it  Is  not  In  our  selfish  national  Inter- 
est. There  Is  no  pressure  whatever  on  us  to 
dignify  them  or  help  perpetuate  them.  There 
Is  no  pressure  whatever  on  us  to  demoralize 
the  opposition  to  Mao  inside  China. 
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ThMe  Is  no  significant  promise  of  fruitful 
Jde  with  them;  not  now,  or  in  the  early 

'"rhere  U  certainly  no  promise  of  greater 
Jmlty  for  us  in  talking  with  Mao  and  his 
^sDonsible  chauvinist  comrades. 

It  will  be  far  better  to  talk  when  there  is 

"one  respectable  and  responsible  to  talk 
M  If  we  will  just  wait,  the  Chinese  people 
JrtU  throw  them  out  for  us.  All  we  need  to  do 
ig  be  patient. 

"There  is  a  day  to  cast  your  nets,  and  a  day 
to  dry  your  nets,""  say  the  Chinese. 

We  will  do  well  to  dry  ours  for  awhile.  And 
that,  I  submit,  should  be  our  national  policy. 

CONC1.USION 

At  the  beginning,  I  offered  the  generaliza- 
tion that  China  Is  in  both  torment  and  in 
ferment,  and  that  her  torment  Is  critical  to 

the  world. 

I  hope  the  picture  I  have  projected  through 
the  eyes  and  lips  of  others,  gives  meaning  to 
those  words. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  underscore 
truths  that  we  carmot — that  we  dare  not — 

elude. 

First,  the  peace  of  the  world — the  tran- 
quility of  the  United  States  of  America — 
are  at  stake  In  Asia. 

Second,  the  economic  well  being — the 
standard  of  living — of  the  United  States  of 
America — are  at  stake  in  Asia. 

If  we  walk  away  from  our  commitments 
there,  we  can  expect  results  so  bitter  that  a 
generation  of  Americans  will  have  to  pay 
dearly.— In  terms  of  encouragement  beyond 
measure  to  Red  China,  with  the  specter  of 
a  Communist  dominated  Southeast  Asia — to 
Include  Singapore.  Burma.  Malaysia  and 
maybe  Indonesia. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  whether  we  want 
it  or  not.— the  United  States  of  America  has 
a  role  to  play  In  Asia. 

Ming  Yun  I  Ting. 

It  Is  decreed. 

If  Americans  believe  in  their  country  and 
their  future,  they  will  heed  this  ancient 
counsel. 


SERGEANT  O'GRADY'S  VIEW 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
we  hear  quite  a  bit  about  the  generation 
gap  and  especially  as  to  how  it  relates 
to  the  scourge  of  drugs.  Certainly,  com- 
munication, at  all  levels,  should  begin 
and  be  fostered  in  the  home.  But  there 
is  another  aspect  of  community  life 
where  communication  is  all  important, 
particularly  in  its  relation  to  the  gen- 
eration gap  and  drug  abuse,  and  that  is 
at  the  police  departments. 

Our  law  enforcement  ofiBcers  face  this 
challenge  on  a  daily  basis;  many  times 
confronting  a  particular  problem  long 
before  youngster's  parents  become  in- 
formed. 

I  think  it  is  especially  encouraging  to 
And  a  police  ofBcer  who  has  a  deep 
understanding  of  this  many-faceted 
problem  and  who  can  deal  with  it  sym- 
pathetically but  resolutely.  While  I 
faiow  that  this  Nation  is  blessed  with  a 
number  of  oflQcers  who  have  this  capa- 
bility, I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  a  policeman  from  my 
district  who  was  recently  Interviewed  by 
the  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Hour. 
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A  reading  of  the  following  article  will 
reveal  many  of  the  fine  qualities  of  Sgt. 
Philip  O'Grady,  Jr.,  a  16-year-old  vet- 
eran of  the  Norwalk  Police  Department. 
I  would  add  that  the  author  of  this 
piece,  James  T.  White,  is  a  freelance 
writer  who  did  the  story  because  he  felt 
the  community  should  be  informed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  conmiend  him  to  you 
also.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  story  in  the  Record  : 

Policeman's  Viewpoint — Sergeant  O'Gradt 
Talks  About  Narcotics 
(By  James  T.  White) 
"There's  a  lot  more  to  It  than  telling  the 
young  user  about  the  long-term  effects  of 
drugs.  For,  unanimously,  medical  experts 
warn  that  "drugs  are  hell  and  the  dope  addict 
is  readily  destroying  himself!"  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  young  drug  abusers  Invarlbly  begin 
with  marijuana,  move  on  to  pills.  Including 
all  types  of  barbiturates,  then  heroin  or  oth- 
er hard  drugs.  And  the  drug-dependent  per- 
son Is  only  adding  to  his  problems,  for  using 
drugs,  other  than  those  that  are  medically 
prescribed,  that  Is,  Is  stupid. 

""And  kids,  who  say  they  don't  "dig"  adult 
"squares"  and  the  "establishment's"  double 
standards,  racism,  bigotry,  war  and  al- 
coholism. Instead  of  "turning  on'  with  drugs 
should  do  all  they  possibly  can  to  obtain  a 
good  education  .  .  .  then  they  can  help  try 
to  solve  some  of  the  world's  problems." 

Sgt.  Philip  O'C.ady  Jr.,  a  veteran  mem- 
ber of  the  Norwalk  Police  Department,  when 
asked  about  the  so-called  drug  epidemic  said 
that  "Statistics  show  that  In  many  areas  of 
the  country,  particularly  in  the  big  cities, 
and  especially  along  the  west  coast  and  the 
eastern  seaboard  areas,  the  situation  is 
gravely  serious.  But,  while  all  local  com- 
munities certainly  have  a  drug  problem  that 
Is  steadily  Increasing,  Norwilk  is  about  the 
same  as  the  average  community  of  Its  size."' 
Does  It  help  to  sentence  a  young  drug- 
addlct  to  Jail  or  prison? 

"If  he  Is  convicted  for  the  possession  of 
drugs,  and  is  willing  to  seriously  participate 
In  receiving  treatment  that  Is  available  as 
a  county  or  state  anti-drug  Institution,  It 
might  help  him  If  his  sentence  Is  thusly 
suspended.  Court  officials  strive  to  decide 
on  the  most  logical  course,"  says  Sgt. 
O'Grady. 

Sgt.  O'Grady  comes  into  contact  regularly 
with  cases  that  touch  the  heartstrlng.  A  girl 
In  a  nearby  city  from  a  good  family,  found 
with  some  marijuana  was  released  with  no 
penalty.  But  soon  she  was  among  users,  Sgt. 
O'Grady  said,  and  the  last  heard  of  her  she 
had  taken  to  the  road. 

Another  was  the  boy  who  was  arrested 
enroute  to  school  carrying  several  pounds 
of  marijuana,  the  officer  recalled. 

Appointed  a  supernumerary  officer  on  June 
9,  1954,  and  a  regular  member  on  Apr.  1, 
1955,  Sgt.  O'Grady  was  assigned  to  the  Detec- 
tive Bureau,  general  investigation.  In  May 
1963.  Appointed  a  member  of  the  Special 
Services  Division  In  September  1964,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  in  October, 
1969,  and  took  command  of  the  Special  Serv- 
ices Division   In  February    1970. 

The  43-year-old  Broad  River  resident  is 
a  man  who  takes  pride  In  his  profession.  And 
with  close  to  17  years  of  police  experience 
behind  him  he  Is  looking  forward  to  many 
more  years  of  service  to  the  department  and 
the  residents  of  the  community.  A  veteran 
member  of  the  Detective  Bureau,  he  has  com- 
pleted courses  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics Training  School  in  Washington,  DC. 
(1966),  the  Police  Academy  In  New  York 
City  (1967) ,  the  Drug  Seminar  for  Connecti- 
cut and  Westchester  County  (1969  and  1970) , 
the  Organized  Crime  School  (1970),  as  well 
as  classes  of  Instruction  given  by  the  Nor- 
walk Police  Department  In  all  phases  of  tac- 
tical force  training.  He  has  Instructed  classes 
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at  the  Fairfield  County  Detective  Conference 
training  school  as  well  as  classes  In  advanced 
police  technology  at  the  Connecticut  Chiefs 
of  Police  training  school. 

rr   IB  DAMAGING 

How  widely  Is  marijuana  used  in  the  United 
States,  how  does  the  drug  work  and  what 
are  its  physical  effects? 

"The  exact  extent  of  marijuana  use  In  the 
United  States  is  now  known.  But  according 
to  the  President's  Commission  on  Crime  ar- 
rests on  marijuana  charges  have  more  than 
doubled  since  1960.  In  the  past  10  years,  nar- 
cotics authorities  have  reported  a  sharp  In- 
crease In  the  use  of  marijuana,  and  Just  how 
widely  the  drug  is  used  somewhat  varies — 
research  studies  by  health  authorities  have 
found  that  five  and  six  million  Americans 
may  have  used  the  drug  at  least  once  In  their 
lives,  but  other  estimates  run  as  high  as  18 
to  20  million. 

'"When  smoked,  marijuana  affects  the 
user's  mood  and  thinking,  and  the  user  may 
get  talkative,  loud,  unsteady,  drowsy  or 
dreamy,  and  find  It  hard  to  concentrate  or 
co-ordinate  his  movements.  And  as  the  mari- 
juana quickly  enters  the  bloodstream  and 
acts  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  it  may 
cause  hallucinations  when  taken  In  very 
large  doses.  Therefore  it  Is  classed  by  medical 
scientists  as  a  mild  "hallucinogen."  Some 
scientists  have  stated  that  the  drug  can 
render  serious  physical  harm  to  the  user's 
body  as  it  accumulates  in  the  liver  and  brain. 
A  study  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  also  showed  that  psychotic  reactions 
often  occur  in  some  Individuals  who  use  even 
the  smallest  amount.  The  report  stated  that 
a  person  using  marijuana  Invariably  finds  It 
harder  to  perform  tasks  or  make  decisions 
that  require  clear  thinking.  Doing  anything 
that  requires  good  reflexes  and  co-ordination 
Is  affected  by  the  drug.  Thus  it  Is  especially 
dangerous  to  drive  while  under  the  Influence 
of  the  drug,"  he  says. 

Sgt.  O'Grady  said  that  health  authorities 
report  that  marijuana's  effect,  when  smoked, 
is  usually  felt  quickly.  In  about  15  minutes. 
And  the  range  of  effects,  that  can  last,  last 
from  two  to  four  hours,  can  vary  from  the 
lowest  depths  of  depression  lo  great  heights 
of  excitement.  And  while  an  individual  user 
may  sense  no  drastic  change  of  mood  at  aU, 
Invariably  the  sense  of  time  and  distance, 
co-ordination  and  mental  reflexes  of  many 
users  frequently  becomes  greatly  distorted. 

In  explaining  that  the  drug  Is  known  aa 
"pot,"  ""grass."  ""weed."  ""tea,"  '"Mary  Jane," 
and  by  other  names,  Sgt.  O'Grady  said  that 
marijuana  is  usually  rolled  and  smoked  in 
cigarettes  or  in  pipes.  The  marijuana  ciga- 
rette which  Is  commonly  known  as  a  '"Joint," 
"stick"  or  "'reefer,"'  is  often  rolled  in  brown 
rice-paper,  and  Its  smoke  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  sweetish  odor,  which  Is  pun- 
gently  harsh,  and  smells  like  dried  grass  or 
burnt  rope.  The  officer  pointed  out  that  par- 
ents should  look  up>on  marijuana  as  being 
potentially  dangerous. 

Medical  experts  agree  that  marijuana  isn't 
especially  strong,  that  the  user  can  only  get 
a  somewhat  mild  ""high.""  But,  inevitably, 
smoking  marijuana  puts  the  youth  around 
people  who  use  heroin  or  other  hard  drugs. 
And  marijuana-smoking",  which  usually 
begins  with  Just  a  little  "experimenting." 
then  soon  develops  Into  a  full-time  habit, 
more  often  than  not  eventually  leads  to  the 
user  "experimenting"  with  hard  drugs.  And 
although  there  are  diversified  opinions  as  to 
what  causes  a  drug  addict,  experts  agree 
that  it's  difficult  to  be  around  "Junk"  and 
not  use  it. 

Sgt.  O'Grady  talked  to  over  6,000  public 
and  parochial  school  children  In  the  past 
two  years  on  the  dangers  of  drug  addiction. 
He  said  that  parents  must  educate  their 
yovuig  from  the  earliest  years  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  Involved  with  drugs, 
thus  avoiding  the  horrible  misery  that  Is 
synonymous  with  drug  addiction. 
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"We.  Who  dally  come  In  contact  irlth 
thoee  who  violate  the  drug  laws,  often  won- 
der why  It  Is  that  a  young  person  will  s:.art 
exp>erimentlng  with  marijuana  or  ha  alt- 
forming  drugs.  Undoubtedly.  In  many  gro  ips, 
drug-taking  Is  considered  a  sort  of  sti  tus 
symbol,  a  display  of  youth  sophistication  .  . 
and  it  Is  unfortunate  that  many  well-me  an- 
Ing  youths  will  end  up  In  court  two  or  tl  .ree 
times  before  they  realize  that  drug^s.  all, 
and  possible  mental  and  physical  imp  ilr- 
ment.  and  possible  death  from  an  overdose, 
are  synonymous,"  he  says. 

When  asked  about  the  serious  risks  In- 
volved In  breaking  the  laws  dealing  ulth 
marijuana,  Sgt.  O'Grady  points  out  thai  an 
arrest  or  conviction  for  a  felony  can  Mr  der 
plans  of  one's  future  life:  conviction  can 
prevent  a  person  from  being  able  to  enter 
a  profession  such  as  law,  medicine,  teach- 
ing, or  attending  a  U.S.  military  academy. 
He  has  to  be  approved  by  a  special  heaj  ing 
board  before  he  can  hold  a  government  po- 
sition, he  my  find  it  extremely  dlfflcul  to 
get  a  responsible  position  In  business  or 
Industry,  and  In  many  states,  a  person  -^rlth 
a  police  record  for  drug  conviction  nust 
meet  special  qualifications  to  obtain  or  re:  lew 
a  driver's  license. 

What  are  the  drugs  most  commonly  » sed 
locally? 

"Amphetamines,  which  stimulate  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  are  used  by  peopld  in 
all  walks  of  life  to  combat  fatigue  and  sli  «p- 
Iness.  These  stlmulent  drugs,  when  legally 
prescribed  by  a  physician,  and  used  as  mjdi- 
cally  directed,  can  be  used  with  effective  re- 
sults. However,  scientists  have  found  taat, 
when  abused,  these  drugs  concentrate  tnelr 
stimulative  action  in  nerve  endings  and  the 
higher  centers  of  the  brain.  This  speeds  up 
the  action  of  the  heart,  producing  a  t  »m- 
porary  sense  of  alertness,  self-confidence,  and 
well-being. 

"Some  addicts  take  very  large  dally  d  sses 
of  amphetamines,  which  are  generally  s'  iral- 
lowed  as  pills,  but  can  be  taken  in  IK  uld 
form  by  injection  Into  a  vein  at  varied  t  Ime 
Intervals  ...  a  dangerous  practice  known 
as  'speeding'  .  .  .  which  leaves  the  adllct 
unable  to  organize  his  actions,  movemi  nts 
or  thinking. 

"The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  re- 
ports that  probably  half  the  amount  of  im- 
phetamlnes  produced  by  the  drug  Indu  itry 
each  year,  which  is  tremendous  In  quan  Ity, 
finds  its  way  into  Illegal  channels,  for  ron- 
preecribed  use.  Students  often  take  these 
stimulents  while  cramming  for  exams,  d  riv- 
ers take  them  to  stay  awake  on  long  ti  Ips, 
and  others  merely  take  them  for  "kicks."  ;t  is 
reported  that  some  abusers  alternate  betw  een 
stimulate  and  sedative  drugs,  to  pro<Juce 
alertness  and  then  to  slow  themselves  dot  rn." 

Sgt.  O'Grady  explained  that  stimulant 
drugs,  while  they  do  not  become  physically 
dependent  on  their  continued  use,  ne  rer- 
tbeless  are  all  extremely  dangerous.  The  t  ody 
does,  however,  eventually  develops  a  tole- 
rance to  these  drugs,  with  the  result  Ihat 
large  doses  are  necessary  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired effects. 

Sgt.  O'Grady  said  that  barbiturates — s«  da- 
tive preparations  whose  slang  terms  include 
"barbs"  and  "goof  balls" — relax  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  are  dangerous  waen 
taken  without  proper  medical  supervlson. 
The  NIMH  (part  of  the  Health  Services 
Mental  Health  Administration) .  which  Is 
federal 'Hgency  primarily  responsible  for 
search  on  drug  addiction  and  abuse, 
constantly  conducting  extensive  animal 
human  research  to  uncover  underlying 
of  various  drugs.  It  wants  to  try  to  find 
how  psychological  or  physical  depend^ce 
develops.  It  a  recent  report  it  stated  that 
"barbituates  are  a  leading  cause  of  accidental 
poison  deaths  In  the  United  States." 

Sgt.  O'Grady,  said  that  reasons  given  by 
young  visers  for  smoking  marijuana  or  lak- 
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ing  drugs  Include:  "for  kicks,"  "for  self-con- 
fidence," "curiosity,"  "well-being,"  "alert- 
ness," "to  understand  myself  better." 

To  the  question,  "Who  do  you  think  Is 
best  qualified  to  help  the  young  addict?" 
Sgt.  O'Grady  said  that  he  firmly  believes  that 
an  interested  ex-addict  can  render  an  Invalu- 
able service  to  his  community  by  becom- 
ing Involved  in  self-help  programs  for  drug 
addicts. 

"Such  local  self-help  projects  as  SPEAR, 
Vltam  and  Renaissance  undoubtedly  owe 
much  of  the  success  they  have  achieved  in 
aiding  drug-dependent  youths  to  the  fact 
they  are  manned  by  ex-addicts  .  .  .  and 
former  drug  abusers  are  Invariably  well  In- 
formed about  the  reasons  for  drug  addiction. 
All  communities  have  their  share  of  'glue- 
heads,'  'pitheads,'  'speedfreaks'  and  'acid- 
heads,'  for  'Junkies'  come  from  all  walks  of 
life,  from  all  social  and  economic  back- 
grounds. And  many  reformed  addicts  play  an 
Important  role  In  'getting  through'  to  addicts 
and  potential  addicts. 

"Other  projects  that  are  rendering  an  in- 
valuable service  In  self-help  programs  for 
drug  addicts  are  E>aytop  Village,  Synanon. 
Gateway  House  and  Phoenix  House.  At  such 
places,  they  tell  It  like  It  Is.  with  no  non- 
sense, and  If  a  youngster  Is  sincere  about 
really  helping  himself,  the  results  can  be 
advantageous.  Such  a  program  has  to  be  all 
business,  no  mincing  of  words,  no  half- 
hearted effort,  no  insincere  enthusiasm." 

HEROIN    MOST    COMMON 

"The  most  commonly  xised  drug  In  the 
country  today  is  heroin.  And  the  slightest 
overdose  can  cause  death!  That  is  why  our 
advice  to  youngsters  is,  'Do  NOT  get  involved 
with  drugs!' 

"Local  youths  have  the  money  and  cars  to 
go  to  New  York  City  to  buy  drugs.  In  the  big 
cities  the  drugs  are  cheaper  and  available — 
as  easy  to  acquire  as  a  bar  of  candy.  But. 
fortunately,  and  not  to  underplay  the  stead- 
ily-Increasing seriousness  of  the  local  drug 
situation,  the  problem  In  oxir  local  schools 
seems  to  be  not  overly  serious,  for  most  of 
the  users  that  become  Involved  with  the  law 
are  already  out  of  school,  in  their  late  teens 
or  early  twenties. 

"And  there's  more  to  it  than  telling  the 
young  user  about  the  long-term  effect  of 
drugs.  For,  invariably,  his  friends  are  fellow 
drug-dependents  too,  who,  like  himself,  will 
do  anything  to  get  one  more  fix.  And  besides 
being  in  trouble  with  his  family,  he  Is  certain 
to  be  in  trouble  with  the  law.  For  an  addict 
may  have  to  spend  up  to  $100  and  more  a 
day  to  buy  his  day's  supply  of  heroin.  Sup- 
porting a  heroin  habit  is  expensive. 

"Young  people  who  begin  using  drugs  as 
a  symbol  of  revolt,  rebellion,  as  a  way  of 
escaping  the  realities  of  life,  of  antagonizing 
their  elders,  are  definitely  on  the  wrong  path  I 
We  must  educate  our  youngsters  to  appreci- 
ate the  values  of  life  .  .  .  the  fulfillment  of 
which  cannot  be  acquired  through  pills  or 
the  needle.  If  we  can  do  this  then  we  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  assist  and  direct  those 
who  desire  to  become  responsible  citizens  of 
our  communities,  or  our  country." 


THE  VOLUNTEER  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  decade  I  and  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  voted  to 
use  some  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  to  help 
the  people  of  the  developing  nations  build 
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a  better  society.  In  general.  I  am  proud 
of  our  record. 

This  week  I  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  usefulness  of  these  expenditures 
with  a  volunteer  technician,  a  cooperative 
housing  management  specialist,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Chile,  and  I  want  to 
share  some  of  her  observations  with  my 
colleagues,  believing  we  can  thereby  im- 
prove our  performance. 

She  is  Ruth  M.  Senior,  who  spent  the 
past  17  years  managing  small  housing 
cooperatives  in  New  York,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  Associa- 
tion for  Middle  Income  Housing,  head- 
quartered in  New  York  City.  She  is  a 
professional  economist,  speaks  Spanish 
fluently,  and  had  worked  earlier  in  Latin 
America. 

In  December  Sociedad  Auxiliar  de  Co- 
operativas  de  Vivienda,  known  as  INVI- 
COOP.  a  federation  of  small  housing  co- 
operatives headquartered  in  Santiago, 
asked  Volunteer  Development  Corps— ^ 
VDC — a  new  private  organization  head- 
quartered in  Washington,  to  send  some- 
one to  help  INVICOOP  devise  some 
feasible  means  of  providing  centralized 
management  for  its  member  coopera- 
tives, each  of  which  is  too  small  to  employ 
its  own  manager. 

VDC  asked  Mrs.  Senior  to  undertake 
this  assignment  as  a  volunteer.  She 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  she  and  her  husband, 
Clarence,  a  former  member  of  New  York 
City's  Board  of  Education  and  himself 
an  outstanding  sociologist,  spent  the  past 
month  in  Chile. 

Cooperative  housing  is  nothing  new  in 
Chile.  In  fact,  INVICOOP  itself  has  or- 
ganized cooperatives  that  provide  homes 
for  10,000  families.  These  families'  in- 
comes range  from  $70  to  $150  a  month, 
and  among  these  families  blue-collar  in- 
dustrial workers  and  rural  farmworkers 
predominate. 

What  amazed  me  is  that,  according  to 
Mrs.  Senior,  in  Chile  no  housing  coopera- 
tive, no  public  housing  project  is  man- 
aged— at  least,  as  we  use  that  term.  These 
cooperatives — and  public  housing,  too — 
are  simply  spawned  and  abandoned. 
There  is  no  maintenance  of  the  prop- 
erties, except  as  each  cooperative  mem- 
ber or  public  housing  tenant  provides  it. 
Generally,  no  reserves  for  major  repairs 
or  replacements  are  established  or  main- 
tained, even  though  the  contract  with 
the  lender  probably  requires  it.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  wonder  the  houses  stand,  the 
monthly  payments  are  made,  and  some  of 
the  cooperatives  succeed  in  providing  de- 
cent housing  at  prices  the  median-in- 
come Chilean  can  afford,  year  after  year 
after  year. 

Fortunately.  INVICOOP's  officers 
recognize  they  need  the  kind  of  manage- 
ment that  has  made  housing  cooperatives 
so  successful  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  United  States.  While 
there,  Mrs.  Senior  helped  them  devise 
a  pilot  program  that  will  include  22  co- 
operatives with  1,066  member  families. 
Under  this  program,  the  cooperatives  will 
pay  INVICOOP  20  escudos— $1.40  at  the 
official  exchange  rate — per  month  per 
unit,  and  for  this  they  will  get  central 
financial  management,  bookkeeping,  and 
property  maintenance.  It  is  a  begin- 
ning— an  auspicious  beginning. 
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VS  taxpayers'  funds  have  helped 
.c^lish  some  of  these  cooperatives  and 
DubUc  housing  in  Chile,  elsewhere  in 
fjitin  America,  and  around  the  world, 
^ese  funds  have  flowed  by  various 
routes— through  the  InternaUonal  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
through  International  Development 
Bank  through  Latin  American  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  other  housing  lending  institu- 
tions Some  of  the  funds,  through  the 
US  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment have  provided  loan  guarantees  for 
builders  who  have  constructed  these 
housing  cooperatives  and  public  housing. 
I  beUeve  we  should  continue  to  use  U.S. 
funds  in  this  manner. 

Yet  I  suggest  we  can  use  these  funds 
somewhat  more  wisely  by  building  into 
each  project  adequate  provisions  for 
management,  property  maintenance, 
and  financial  administration.  We  should 
see  that  proper  reserves  are  established. 
And  we  should  see  that  the  letter  of 
such  agreements  is  observed. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  talked  with  Mrs. 
Senior.  She  was  one  of  the  first  volun- 
teers this  new  organization.  Volunteer 
Development  Corps,  sent  overseas,  and  I 
appreciate  what  she  has  done  not  only 
for  these  cooperatives  in  Chile  but  for  the 
United  States  and  our  relations  with  the 
people  of  that  country. 

VDC's  purpose  is  to  provide  short- 
term,  volunteer,  technical  help  to  coop- 
eratives in  the  developing  countries  at 
their  request.  U.S.  cooperatives  provided 
some  of  the  funds  to  finance  this  new 
venture,  and  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  granted  VDC 
$100,000  for  its  first  year's  work. 

VDC  pays  its  volunteer's  travel  to  the 
co-op's  headquarters  overseas  and  his 
lodging  and  meals  while  there.  The  over- 
seas cooperative  commits  itself  to  the 
costs  of  in-country  travel,  an  interpre- 
ter—if necessary — secretarial  help,  and 
the  like.  Each  AID  dollar,  therefore,  is 
supplemented  by  the  volimteer  who  con- 
tributes his  services,  by  U.S.  cooperatives 
that  pay  part  of  VDC's  administrative 
costs,  and  by  the  overseas  cooperative 
that  requests  VDC's  help. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recognize,  VDC  is 
patterned  somewhat  after  the  very  suc- 
cessful International  Executive  Service 
Corps,  headquartered  in  New  York,  which 
is  now  handling  more  than  500  business- 
man-to-businessman projects  overseas 
each  year.  VDC's  work  is  cooperative-to- 
cooperative  effort — the  kind  of  effort 
some  of  us  have  sought  to  stimulate  in 
various  ways  through  our  foreign  aid 
programs.  This  seems  to  me  an  especially 
wise  use  for  a  part  of  the  funds  Congress 
has  provided  AID,  and  I  wish  the  Volun- 
teer Development  Corps  every  success  in 
its  future  activities. 

I  insert  the  summary  report  of  Mrs. 
Senior's  successful  trip  to  help  the  co- 
operative housing  program  of  Chile  in 
the  Record  following  my  statement: 
Volunteer  Development  Corp.  Project  4, 
Chile 
(Summary  report  by  Ruth  M.  Senior) 

Sociedad  Auxiliar  de  Cooperatlvas  de  Vi- 
vienda (INVICOOP)  is  a  federation  of  small 
housing  cooperatives,  with  headquarters  In 
Santiago,  Chile.  In  the  past  15  years  INVI- 
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COOP  has  organized  more  than  200  housing 
cooperatives  throughout  the  country  with 
nearly  10,000  member  families.  Incomes  of 
these  families  range  from  $70  to  $150  a 
month.  These  fsunilies  are  generally  urban 
blue-collar  or  rural  farm  workers. 

These  are  tiny  cooperatives,  averaging 
fewer  than  50  units.  None  is  managed,  except 
on  a  self-help  basis.  In  fact,  there  seems  to 
be  no  professional  management  for  any  pub- 
lic or  public-interest  housing.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  rate  of  failure — estimated 
at  20%  by  INVICOOP  officials — is  surpris- 
ingly low. 

While  an  impressive  number  of  coopera- 
tives nomlnaUy  exist,  there  is  no  cooperative 
action  among  cooperatives  nor  generally 
within  the  cooperative  Itself.  This  results  in 
lack  of  maintenance,  slipshod  financial 
stewardship,  and  deterioration  of  the  homes. 
Though  housing  law  stipulates  adequate 
reserves,  their  absence  is  widely  assumed. 
Lenders  seldom  resort  to  legal  action  to  as- 
sure such  reserves,  for  such  action  is  costly 
and  the  verdict  uncertain.  Nevertheless,  co- 
operatives' repayment  record  is  good. 

INCICOOP  has  recogrnized  the  weakness  of 
spawning  cooperatives  and  abandoning  them. 
In  December  1970  INVICOOP  asked  Volun- 
teer Development  Corps  to  help  determine 
the  feasibility  of  centralized  management  for 
small  housing  cooperatives  and,  if  feasible, 
to  help  structure  a  department  of  centralized 
management  within  INVICOOP.  At  VDC's 
request.  I  volunteered  for  this  assignment 
and  arrived  In  Santiago  In  February. 

I  visited  31  of  these  cooperatives  in 
Greater  Santiago,  Malpu,  Los  Andes.  Llay 
Llay,  Valparaiso,  and  Vina  del  Mar.  I  met 
with  officers  and  members  of  these  coopera- 
tives. I  conferred  with  officials  of  government 
housing  agencies,  including  MINVU  (Min- 
istry of  Housing  &  Urban  Affairs)  and  Caja 
Central  (the  regulatory  agency  for  savings 
and  loan  associations). 

Under  the  direction  of  Juan  Pablo  Roman 
Rodriguez,  INVICOOP's  manager,  we  have 
outlined  a  feasible  pilot  demonstration  of 
centralized  management.  It  Includes  22  co- 
operatives with  1,066  member  families.  These 
cooperatives  would  pay  INVICOOP  20  esculos 
($1.40  at  the  official  exchange  rate)  per  unit 
per  month,  and  INVICOOP  would  provide 
central  financial  management,  bookkeeping, 
educational  services,  and  property  man- 
agement. 

With  the  help  of  INVICOOP's  staff,  I  have 
prepared  a  60-page  document  that  places 
the  project  in  Its  local  setting,  explains  the 
problems  of  centralized  management,  indi- 
cates solutions  to  these  problems,  lists  the 
cooperatives  to  be  included  In  the  pilot  effort, 
explains  their  selection,  describes  the  struc- 
ture of  a  new  department  within  INVI- 
COOP— departmento  de  seTvicios  habitacio- 
nales — including  budget  and  personnel,  out- 
lines services  to  be  performed,  analyzes  each 
service  in  detail,  and  Includes  drafts  of  pro- 
motion and  education  material. 

The  three  great  problems  are  these.  First. 
each  cooperative  is  small  and  will  thus  re- 
quire much  management  for  a  small  fee.  Sec- 
ond, apparently  no  one  in  Chile  has  experi- 
ence In  such  housing  management  that  IN- 
VICOOP can  call  on.  Third,  cooperatives 
already  in  occupancy  must  accept — and  get 
their  members  to  accept — a  fee,  however 
modest,  for  centralized  management,  which 
they   have   never  experienced. 

As  INVICOOP  forms  other  cooperatives.  It 
can  avoid  these  problems.  It  can  develop 
larger  cooperatives.  Through  this  pilot  proj- 
ect. It  can  Itself  gain  the  experience  it  needs. 
And  It  can  build  management  fees  into  the 
basic  cooperative  structure. 

I  have  suggested  that  INVICOOP  seek  a 
$10,000  grant  to  finance  this  pilot  project  in 
centralized  management  for  the  first  six 
months.  It  can  thus  demonstrate  to  the  co- 
operatives and  their  members  the  value  of 
proper  maintenance,  beautlflcatlon,  central 
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purchasing,  accurate  accounting,  member- 
ship training  and  education,  and  fuU  occu- 
pancy before  putting  centralized  manage- 
ment on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

This  pilot  project  will,  for  the  first  time 
In  Chile,  provide  families  that  own  these  co- 
operatives competent,  technical  management 
and  thus  strengthen  cooperative  housing, 
economically  and  politically.  Equally  Impor- 
tant, it  vrtU  reestabUsh  the  cooperative  idea 
within  each  cooperative  and  link  these  co- 
operatives with  cooperatives  throughout  the 
free  world.  I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  working  to  Implement  this  im- 
portant concept. 


RAILPAX 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  great  concern  of  the  people  who 
reside  in  the  Lake  Erie  shore  area  over 
their  exclusion  from  the  Railpax  route 
system  has  been  expressed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes  Committee  for 
an  Improved  Railpax.  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  resolution 
which  this  organization  approved  at  its 
first  meeting  in  Cleveland  on  April  2: 
Resolution 

Whereas.  The  National  Rail  Corporation 
has  designated  a  system  of  rail  passenger 
service  which  Is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  nation  and  Its  population  centers,  and 

Whereas,  this  system  will  result  in  the  loss 
of  rail  passenger  service  throughout  the  na- 
tion which  is  currently  being  provided,  and 

Whereas,  Railpax  has  chosen  not  to  pro- 
vide passenger  service  from  Buffalo  West  to 
Chicago  via  Erie,  Cleveland,  Toledo.  Elkhart, 
South  Bend,  Gary,  and 

Whereas,  Railpax  will  not  provide  service 
from  Detroit  to  Toledo  and  points  to  the 
East,  and 

Whereas,  the  States  of  New,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana,  as  represented 
here  today,  are  deeply  concerned  that  such 
service  be  provided,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  representa- 
tives of  such  states  that  such  service  is  with- 
in the  stated  purpose  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  and  further  that  such  service 
Is  considered  mandatory  as  a  part  of  the 
national  rail  passenger  network,  and 

Whereas,  this  Committee  has  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  analyze  and  review  the 
Impact  of  the  Railpax  determination. 

Now  therefore,  it  is  hereby  resolved  that: 

1.  Each  of  the  states  of  this  Committee 
shall  appoint  a  representative  to  meet  as  a 
group  with  the  Railpax  personnel  to  analyze 
the  technical  data  upon  which  the  Railpax 
route  determinations  were  made.  These  rep- 
resentatives shall  meet  with  the  Railpax  per- 
sonnel as  soon  as  possible  and  report  their 
findings  back  to  this  committee. 

2.  This  committee  shall  meet  again  in 
Washington,  DC.  as  soon  as  possible  with 
the  Railpax  authorities  and  all  interested 
Congressmen  and  Senators  to  attempt  to 
have  the  service  to  the  afore  mentioned  cities 
included  in  the  Railpax  system. 

3.  This  committee  also  encourages  all  Con- 
gressional action  designed  to  broaden  the 
service  of  Railpax  and  specifically  the  serv- 
ice on  the  routes  previously  mentioned.  We 
commend  Congressman  Jack  F.  Kemp,  New 
York,  for  his  Interest  in  this  matter  and  we 
endorse  the  principle  of  his  prop)osed  bill 
which  would  provide  increased  capitalization 
for  the  Railpax  Corporation. 
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4.   We    further    order   Henry    W.    Eckh^rt 
Chairman,  PUCO  to  forward  copies  of 
resolution  to  the  President,  all  Senators 
Congressmen,    the   Rallpaz   authorities, 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  National 
soclatlon  of  Railroad  Passengers  and  the  G^ov 
ernors  of  all  of  the  participating  states. 


his 
all 
the 
As- 


DR.  M.  R.  HADLEY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  3 
Tuesday.  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  42  years 
ago  a  young  medical  doctor  settled  in 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  hung  out  his  shirgle 
and  opened  an  office  for  the  general 
practice  of  medicine.  No  one  realiied 
then,  of  course,  this  young  physician,  Dr. 
M.  R.  Hadley,  was  destined  to  becone 
one  of  the  most  respected  men  in  lis 
profession  and  one  of  the  most  reve^ed 
men  in  his  community. 

Dr.  Hadley  retired  from  active  pric- 
tice  in  January  of  this  year.  He  t<K)k 
down  that  old  shingle  and  with  11  a 
multitude  of  awards,  citations  and  ti  ib- 
utes  he  collected  throughout  his  career 
for  achievements  in  medicine,  huiran 
rights,  youth  work,  humanitariani!  m, 
and  outstanding  service  to  people  and 
the  commimity. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  mtny 
dirmers  and  affairs  honoring  this  fne 
gentleman.  There  is  to  be  another  on 
April  22,  but  this  one  will  not  fit  he 
mold  of  prior  testimonials.  It  canrot. 
There  simply  are  not  platitudes  left  to  le- 
scribe  Dr.  Hadley's  unselfish  dedicat  on 
to  medicine,  McKeesport,  and  peoile. 
The  usual  list  of  glowing  superlatives  1  las 
long  since  been  exhausted  and  no  new 
phrases  have  been  coined  to  adequatJly 
express  the  feeling  the  community  4as 
for  this  man.  The  good  doctor  will  hive 
to  be  content  with  the  knowledge  that 
those  who  honor  him  April  22,  admire 
him  as  a  physician,  respect  him  as  a  m  Ein 
and  cherish  him  as  a  friend. 

It  is  a  fact  Dr.  Hadley  was  not  bom  in 
McKeesport,  but  its  citizens  long  ago 
claimed  him  as  a  native  son  and  will  dqny 
anything  to  the  contrary.  However,  nc- 
ords  show  he  was  born  in  ThomasviJe, 
Ga.,  a  son  of  the  late  Herbert  and  Carrie 
Corker  Hadley,  and  graduated  from  pv  b- 
lie  school  there  in  1914.  He  enrolled 
Savannah  State  College  and  in  l!il7 
moved  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  familiar  "greeting"  fntm 
Uncle  Sam,  inviting  him  to  partake  of 
military  life. 

After  the  war.  Dr.  Hadley  returned 
from  the  Army  and  in  1919  enteied 
Howard  University's  Pre-Medlcal  Schcol, 
graduating  6  years  later  from  its  colU  ge 
of  medicine.  He  served  his  internship  at 
Kansas  City  General  Hospital  in  1925-g6, 
and  spent  2  more  years  there  as  hovise 
officer.  He  came  to  McKeesport  in  1929, 
was  admitted  to  the  staff  at  McKeesp<>rt 
Hospital,  and  began  a  career  that  was 
bring  him  widespread  recognition. 

In  1940,  Dr.  Hadley  was  admitted 
the  staff  of  the  Bedford  League  Tuberciu- 
losis  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh,  a  post  tie 
held  for  5  years  imtil  the  league  closed 
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its  doors.  However,  a  year  later,  he  was 
elected  to  the  active  staff  of  the  McKees- 
port Hospital  as  an  associate  in  medicine, 
and  in  1948  he  passed  the  examination 
for  fellowship  in  the  American  College 
of  Chest  Physicians.  In  1950,  he  was 
elected  to  the  McKeesport  Hospital's 
senior  staff,  serving  as  president  in  1955- 
56,  and  also  named  chief  of  its  depart- 
ment of  pulmonary  diseases. 

Subsequently,  Dr.  Hadley  was  to  hold 
many  offices  in  many  organizations.  He 
was  president  of  the  McKeesport  Acade- 
my of  Medicine  in  1960  and  1961;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  Allegheny 
County  Medical  Society  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  group  from  1963-66;  presi- 
dent of  the  McKeesport  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation in  1957-58;  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  county  chapter 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society  and  di- 
rector at  large  for  the  State  division 
of  that  society  and  the  American  Heart 
Association. 

The  honors  collected  by  Dr.  Hadley 
during  his  career  are  far  too  numerous  to 
list  in  full,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  would  like 
to  mention  some  of  the  major  awards. 
He  was  cited  in  1954  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund  Inc.,  and  10  years  later  was  named 
"Physician  of  the  Year  in  Pennsylvania" 
by  the  Governor's  Committee  for  the  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped.  His  work 
on  behalf  of  disabled  veterans  and  handi- 
capped persons  was  recognized  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Serate  in  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  on  the  floor  in  December 
1965. 

That  same  year  he  was  appointed  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Allegheny  County 
Community  College.  In  1966,  he  was 
named  to  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  So- 
ciety's Environmental  Health  Commis- 
sion and  honored  by  Alpha  Omicron 
Lambda  Chapter  of  Alpha  Phi  Alpha 
Fraternity  for  outstanding  service  In 
medicine.  Tlie  Jewish  War  Veterans  gave 
him  its  "Brotherhood"  Award  in  1967,  and 
he  received  the  Alumnae  Federation 
Award  from  Howard  University  for  con- 
spicuous service  to  his  profession  in 
1J68.  In  November  of  last  year,  the  Mc- 
Keesport Optimist  Club  cited  him  for 
outstanding  service  to  the  community. 

Dr.  Hadley  has  been  listed  in  "Who's 
Who  in  the  East"  since  1950  and  has  been 
most  active  in  the  American  Legion, 
serving  as  a  past  commander  and  a  past 
deputy  district  commander.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Urban  League,  a  life  member 
of  the  NAACP,  a  director  of  the  com- 
munity chest,  a  member  of  the  State 
Veterans  Employment  Committee,  the 
Mon-Yough  Adult  Retarded  Center,  and 
the  Mon-Yough  Handicapped  and  Re- 
habilitation Committee.  He  also  belongs 
to  the  National  Medical  Association,  the 
Amedican  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Thoracic  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Chest  Physicians,  the 
Gateway  Medical  Group  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  IBPOE.  He  has  been  credited 
with  bringing  about  the  integration  of 
personnel  in  every  department  of  Mc- 
Keesport Hospital,  including  interns, 
surgical  residents,  and  the  School  of 
Nursing. 

Dr.  Hadley's  retirement  from  active 
practice,  however,  by  no  means  is  the 
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end  of  his  involvement  with  the  hospital 
the  community  or  the  people.  Just  a  few 
v;eeks  ago  he  was  elected  as  a  member  of 
the  hospital's  board  of  trxistees,  and  I 
know  he  will  continue  to  lend  his  abilities 
and  experience  to  any  program  or  project 
which  will  benefit  the  city  and  its  citizens 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  Dr.  Hadley  who 
is  recorded  in  citations,  plaques,  and  cer- 
tificates. It  can  be  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues. Unfortunately,  I  cannot  share 
with  them  the  warmth,  sincerity,  humor, 
and  gentleness  which  also  are  part  of  Dr 
Hadley.  These  are  qualities  which  cannot 
be  captured  in  citations  and  awards. 
They  are  the  treasures  of  we  who  know 
him,  and  we  are  richer  for  it. 


SMOKE  GETS  IN  YOUR  EYES 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
public  support  for  H.R.  4776.  the  Non- 
smokers  Relief  Act  I  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  keeps  coming  in  from  across 
America  and  even  abroad.  Millions  of 
nonsmoking  citizens  are  deeply  dis- 
tressed over  being  forced  to  breathe  pol- 
luted air  that  leaves  them  gasping, 
coughing,  and  half -nauseous. 

Among  thousands  of  letters  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  were  only  two  in  opposi- 
tion; this,  I  believe,  is  because  the  meas- 
ure would  place  no  burden  on  the  smoker 
but  merely  protect  the  rights  of  those 
who  do  not  want  to  smoke. 

H.R.  4776  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  establish  regula- 
tions for  a  protected  area  to  be  set  aside 
aside  on  airliners,  trains,  and  buses  for 
nonsmoking  passengers . 

The  U.S.  Surgeon  General  supports 
this  bill.  Trans- World  Airlines,  one  of 
our  biggest  carriers,  has  separated  smok- 
ers and  nonsmckers  aboard  its  planes 
for  some  time  now,  with  considerable 
success  and  wide  acceptance  of  its  pas- 
sengers. 

We  must  immediately  act  to  provide 
needed  relief  to  millions  of  American 
travelers.  If  further  evidence  is  needed 
to  support  this  legislation,  I  would  draw 
the  attention  of  my  fellow  Congressmen 
to  an  editorial  from  television  station 
WFLA-TV  serving  my  home  district  in 
Florida,  and  a  news  story  that  appeared 
Sunday  showing  how  passengers  will  ask 
to  be  in  a  nonsmoking  area  if  one  is  pro- 
vided, and  also  showing  the  possible 
health  threat  from  secondary  smog 
inhalation : 

Smokers  on  Jet  Segregated  for 
Heart    Patient 

Cleveland,  April  3.— A  United  Air  Lines  727 
Jet  plane  took  off  from  Cleveland  Hopkins 
International  Airport  today  for  Miami  with 
smoking  passengers  segregated  from  non- 
smokers. 

Pete  Williams,  manager  of  customer  serv- 
ices for  United  here,  said  he  had  a  request 
from  United  President  Edward  Carlson  to 
section  off  a  portion  of  the  plane  for  non- 
smokers  because  a  passenger.  Dr.  David  GltUn 
of  Cleveland,  might  suffer  heart  trouble  be- 
cause of  the  smoke. 
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„,  said  few  people  moved  Into  the  smok- 
,« swslon,  and  some  passengers  asked  to  be 
^ved  amidst  the  nonsmokers. 

SMOKE  Gets  in  Your  Eyes 

with  no  personal  affront  to  the  smoking 
.nhiic  It's  a  rare  person  who  enjoys  tobacco 
Cke'blown  In  his  face  .  .  .  even  when  slt- 
^  downwind  in  such  open  expanses  as 
snorts  stadiums. 

And  confined  in  close  quarters,  these  fugi- 
tive fumes  can  become  downright  annoying— 
sometimes  even  nauseating. 

This  invasion  of  nasal  privacy  is  partlcu- 
iirlv  irritating,  mentally  and  physically, 
^en  traveling  via  public  transportation. 
There  is  no  escape  short  of  leaping  from  the 
Diane  train,  or  bus,  and  the  prolonged  In- 
halation of  smoke  from  another's  ashes  can 
create  a  sense  of  resentment  .  .  .  even  dis- 
like ••  •  ^or  *^^  ^°^^  lovable  fellow  pas- 
MDser. 

Thus— we  welcome  the  introduction  In  the 
Congress  by  Representative  BUI  Young  and 
Senator  Ed  Gurney  of  the  Transportation 
Smoking  Bill — and  wish  It  well.  The  meas- 
ure does  not  restrict  smokers  from  smoking 
in  public  places  or  conveyances  ...  that  Is 
ta  individual  decision  .  .  .  but  It  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
establish  protected  areas  to  assure  the  rights 
of  non-smokers  who  prefer  to  travel  aboard 
airliners,  trains,  and  buses  without  a  cloud 
of  secondhand  smoke. 

This  theory  could  also  well  be  extended  to 
doctors'  waiting  rooms  where,  despite  the  ail- 
ing, coughing  humanity  huddled  together 
awaiting  diagnosis,  someone  usually  lights 
up  and  blows  the  winds  of  secondary  smok- 
ing Into.already  suffering  lungs. 

It  might  eventually  even  find  Its  way  Into 
the  traditional  smoke-fllled  back  rooms  of 
political  conventions.  But,  for  now,  we'll  set- 
tle for  It  getting  out  of  committee. 


CREDIBILITY  GAP  IN  REVERSE? 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Tuesday,  March  30,  con- 
tained some  disturbing  Information  con- 
cerning the  questionable  editing  prac- 
tices of  CBS. 

Because  of  the  great  public  interest  in 
the  recent  CBS  news  documentary  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing two  items  from  the  Washington 
Post: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30,  1971) 
CBS    Replies    to    EorrcRiAL    on    Pentagon 

DOCUMENTART 

This  letter  Is  In  response  to  your  editorial 
of  March  26,  In  which  you  start  by  calling 
the  CBS  News  documentary,  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon,"  a  "highly  valuable  and  In- 
formative exposition  of  a  subject  about 
which  the  American  people  should  know 
more,"  and  then  proceed  to  examine  In  some 
detail  the  specific  editing  of  that  film  and 
general  practices  of  television  news  editing 
technique. 

The  editorial  was  obviously  written  by  one 
who  has  long  labored  on  the  editorial  page — 
and  not  on  the  news  pages. 

You  conclude  that  In  some  measure  (not 
^clfled)  public  confidence  and  credlbUlty 
are  undermined  by  our  editing  techniques 
"Innocent  or  not." 

The  question  of  how  a  news  or  documen- 
twy  broadcast  is  edited  Is  at  least  as  Impor- 
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tant  as  you  obviously  consider  It.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely as  Important  as,  and  possibly  no  more 
complicated  than,  questions  pertaining  to 
editing  In  the  print  medium  (newspapers 
and  news  magazines) — the  process  by  which 
any  Journalist  rejects  or  accepts,  selects  and 
omits,  and  almost  always  compresses  mate- 
rial available  to  him.  You  do  not  question 
the  right,  Indeed  the  professional  obligation 
of  your  reporters  to  do  this,  nor  of  your  edi- 
tors to  continue  the  process  once  the  re- 
porter has  done  his  Job,  nor  indeed,  of  your 
senior  editors  to  impose  their  professional 
Judgment  upon  this  same  piece  of  work 
when  or  if  It  comes  to  them. 

But  you  question  not  only  our  rights  to  do 
the  same  thing,  but  also  the  methods  by 
which  we  edit,  and  even  our  motives  ("inno- 
cent or  not").  You  do  not,  in  other  words, 
grant  us  the  right  to  do  precisely  what  you 
do — and  must  do  if  you  are  Journalists  as 
distinguished  from  transmission  belts. 
Why? 

The  key  to  why  you  feel  this  way  is 
spelled  out  in  your  editorial:  "People  who 
work  in  the  nonelectronic  news  business 
know  how  readily  they  themselves  may  dis- 
tort an  event  or  a  remark  .  .  .  these  dangers 
are  of  course  multiplied  in  the  production  of 
a  televised  documentary." 

You  are  saying  that  good  reporting — fair 
reporting — Is  a  difficult  business,  with  many 
pitfalls  along  the  way,  that  television  report- 
ing Is  a  more  difficult  business  with  more 
pitfalls.  Pair  enough. 

Then  you  go  on  to  suggest.  Indeed  recom- 
mend, that  our  rules  should  be  different 
than  your  rules,  that  sound  Journalistic  eth- 
ics and  the  First  Amendment  are  somehow 
divisible  between  rights  granted  to  Journal- 
ists whose  work  comes  out  in  ink  and  some- 
what lesser  rights  for  Journalists  whose 
work  comes  out  electronically.  You  say  we 
should  go  out  of  our  way  to  "preserve  intact 
and  In  sequence"  the  response  of  those  we 
interview.  We  both  "go  out  of  our  way"  to 
be  fair  and  accurate,  but  we  both  have  limi- 
tations of  space,  and  we  both  seek  clarity. 
Except  in  verbatim  transcripts,  neither  me- 
dium preserves  Intact  or  in  sequence  every- 
thing it  presents.  You  say  at  the  very  least 
we  should  Indicate  that  something  in  the  in- 
terview has  been  dropped.  If  we  asked  you 
to  do  this,  you  would  properly  respond  that 
readers  know,  without  a  blizzard  of  aster- 
isks, that  material  in  your  paper  is  edited, 
that  these  are  not  the  complete  remarks. 
Our  viewers  know  It.  too.  And  so  do  those 
whom  we  cover. 

But  most  astonishing  of  all,  you  propose 
that  we  should  give  the  subject  of  the  inter- 
view an  opportunity  to  see  and  approve  his 
revised  remarks.  Is  that  now  the  policy  at 
The  Washington  Post?  Of  course  not.  You 
know  and  I  know  that  this  strikes  at  the 
very  core  of  independent  and  free  Journal- 
ism. To  grant  a  subject  such  a  right  of  re- 
view is  to  remove  the  basic  Journalistic  func- 
tion of  editing  from  the  hands  of  the  Jour- 
nalist and  place  it — In  the  case  of  the  docu- 
mentary in  question — in  the  hands  of  the 
Pentagon.  I  almost  wrote — "tell  you  what, 
we'll  do  it  if  you'll  do  it."  Then  I  had  a  sec- 
ond thought:  No,  we  won't  do  It  even  if  you 
should  do  it. 

We  are  all  after  the  same  thing:  to  be  fair, 
to  Inform  the  public  fairly  and  honestly.  We 
do  not  suggest  that  we — or  any  Journalistic 
organization — are  free  from  errors,  but 
nothing  in  the  First  Amendment  suggests 
that  we  must  be  perfect,  or  that  we  are  not 
human.  And  nothing  suggests  that  if  our  re- 
sponsibility is  larger,  our  Job  tougher  or  our 
coverage  broader  there  should  be  some  new 
set  of  rules  for  our  kind  of  Journalism,  as  if 
to  say  the  First  Amendment  is  fine  so  long 
as  it  doesn't  count  for  much.  You  don't  seem 
to  mind  if  our  end  of  the  dinghy  sinks,  so 
long  as  yours  stays  afloat. 

Fairness  is  at  the  root  of  all  this,  and  fair- 
ness can  be  and  always  will  be  debated. 
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But  I  submit  that  we  are  as  careful  about 
editing,  as  concerned  with  what  is  fair  and 
proper  and  in  balance,  as  rigorous  In  our  In- 
ternal screening  and  editorial  control  proc- 
esses as  any  Journalistic  organization. 

The  Job  of  ensuring  that  fairness,  that  bal- 
ance and  that  sense  of  responsibility  is  diffi- 
cult. It  is  the  subject  of  our  constant  review 
and  concern.  It  is  not  a  question  that  can  be 
solved  by  a  single  statement  of  policy  or 
staff  memorandum.  It  must  be,  and  it  Is,  the 
dally  concern  of  our  working  reporters,  edi- 
tors and  management. 

We  believe,  as  I  have  said  publicly  before, 
that  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  was  ed- 
ited fairly  and  honestly.  Long  after  the  use- 
ful and  valuable  debate  on  this  broadcast 
has  subsided  and  perhaps  been  forgotten  we 
shall  be  editing  other  news  broadcasts  and 
other  documentaries  as  fairly  and  as  hon- 
estly as  we  know  how,  and  In  accordance 
with  established  Journalistic  practice — Just 
as  you  shall  be  so  editing. 

Richard  S.  Salant, 
President,  CBS  News. 

New  York. 


Mr.  Salant's  Letter 

In  otir  letters  space  today  we  print  a  re- 
sponse by  Richard  Salant  of  CBS  News  to  our 
recent  editorial  concerning  the  dispute  be- 
tween CBS  News,  the  Pentagon,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew,  Congressman  Hubert,  and  now — 
as  it  seems — The  Washington  Post.  In  time 
the  U.N.  may  have  to  be  called  in,  but  for 
now  we  would  like,  in  a  unilateral  action,  to 
respond  to  Mr.  Salant's  complaint.  We  think 
it  is  off  the  point.  And  we  think  this  is  so 
because  Mr.  Salant  Invests  the  term  "editing" 
with  functions  and  freedoms  well  beyond 
anything  we  regard  as  common  or  acceptable 
practice.  Mr.  Salant  taxes  us  with  unfairly 
recommending  two  sets  of  standards  In  these 
matters,  one  for  the  printed  press  and  an- 
other for  the  electronic.  But  he  reads  us 
wrong.  We  were  and  are  objecting  to  the  fact 
that  specifically,  in  relation  to  question-and- 
answer  sequences,  two  sets  of  standards 
already  exist — and  that  what  he  and  others 
in  television  appear  to  regard  as  simple 
"editing"  seems  to  us  to  take  an  excess  of 
unacknowledged  liberties  with  the  direct 
quotations  of  the  principals  Involved. 

Before  we  go  into  these,  a  word  might  be  of 
use  about  the  editorial  practices  (smd  mal- 
practices) common  to  us  both.  When  a  public 
official  or  anyone  else  Issues  a  statement  or 
responds  to  a  series  of  questions  in  an  inter- 
view, the  printed  media  of  course  exercise  an 
editorial  Judgment  In  deciding  which  part 
and  how  much  of  that  material  to  quote  or 
paraphrase  or  Ignore.  The  analogy  with  TV's 
time  limitations,  for  us.  Is  the  limit  on  space: 
deciding  which  of  the  half  million  words  of 
news  coming  into  this  paper  each  day  shall 
be  among  the  80,000  we  have  room  to  print. 
Thus,  "Vice  President  Agnew  said  last 
night  .  .  .  Mr.  Agnew  also  said  .  .  ."  and  so 
on;  It  Is  a  formulation  basic  to  both  the  daily 
paper  and  the  televised  newscast. 

That  bad  and  misleading  Judgments  can  be 
made  by  this  newspaper  in  both  our  pres- 
entation and  selection  of  such  news  goes 
without  saying — or  at  least  it  did  until  we 
started  doing  some  public  soul-searching 
about  it  In  this  newspaper  a  good  while  back. 
There  Is,  for  exEwnple,  a  distorting  effect  In 
failing  to  report  that  certain  statements  were 
not  unsolicited  assertions  but  responses  to  a 
reporter's  question.  But  that  we  do  not  con- 
fuse the  effort  to  remedy  these  defects  with 
a  waiving  of  our  First  Amendment  rights  or 
a  yielding  up  of  editorial  prerogatives  should 
also  be  obvious  to  readers  of  this  newspaper — 
perhaps  tediously  so  by  now.  What  we  have 
in  mind,  however,  when  we  talk  of  the  license 
taken  by  the  electronic  media  in  the  name  of 
"editing"  is  something  quite  different,  some- 
thing this  newspaper  does  not  approve  and 
would  not  leap  to  defend  if  It  were  caught 
doing.  It  Is  the  practice  of  printing  highly 
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rearranged  material  In  a  Q-and-A  sequence 
as  If  It  were  verbatim  text,  without  In  Heat- 
ing to  the  reader  that  changes  had  been  made 
and /or  without  giving  the  subject  an  op- 
portunity to  approve  revisions  In  the  original 
exchange. 

It  Is.  for  Instance,  presenting  as  a 
six-sentence    quotation    from    a    colonel 
"statement"    composed    of    a    first 
from  page  55  of  his  prepared  text, 
by  a  second  sentence  from  page  36 
by  a  third  and  fourth  from  page  48 
fifth  from  page  73,  and  a  sixth  from 
That  occurred  In  "The  Selling  of  the 
gon."    and   we   do   not   see   why   Mr. 
should  find  It  difficult  to  grant  that  tht  i 
of  procedure  Is  1 )  not  "editing"  In  anj 
ventlonal  sense  and  2)   likely  to  unde  inlne 
both  the  broadcast's  credibility  and  Jubllc 
confidence  In  that  credibility. 

The  point  here  Is  that  "The  Selling 
Pentagon"  presented  this  statement  ai 
were  one  that  had  actually  been 
batlm — by  the  Colonel : 

Roger  Mcdd.  What  about  your  publl:  i 
plays   of   military   equipment   at   state 
and   shopping   centers?   What   purpose 
that  serve? 

Mr.   Henkin.  Well.   I   think   It   servi 
purpose  of  Informing  the  public  about 
armed  forces.  I  believe  the  American 
has  the  right  to  request  Information 
the  armed  forces,  to  have  speakers  conie 
fore  them,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  upder 
stand  the  need  for  our  armed  forces,  w 
ask  for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask  for 
spend  these  funds,  what  are  we  doing 
such  problems  as  drugs — and  we  do 
drug  problem  In  the  armed  forces;  wh 
we  doing  about  the  racial  problem — i 
do  have  a  racial  problem.  I  think  the 
has  a  valid  right  to  ask  us  these  questldns 

This,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  how  Mr.  H^nkln 
actually  answered  the  question: 

Mr.  Henkin.  Well,  I  think  It  servek  the 
purpose  of  Informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  It  also  has  the  ancillary  b^efit 
I  would  hope,  of  stimulating  Interest 
cruitlng  as  we  move  or  try  to  move  tc 
draft  calls  and  Increased  reliance  on  v 
teers  for  our  armed  forces.  I  think  It  Is 
Important  that  the  American  youth 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  armed 
The  answer  Mr.  Henkin  was  shown 
giving  had  been  transposed  from  his 
to  another  question  a  couple  of  pages  . 
In  the  transcribed  interview,  and  one 
came  out  of  a  sequence  dealing  not  Just 
military  displays  but  also  with  the 
ability  of  military  speakers.  At  that 
In  the  interview,  Roger  Mudd  asked 
Henkin  whether  the  sort  of  thing  he  waj 
talking  about — drug  problems  and 
problems— was  "the  sort  of  Information 
gets  passed  at  state  fairs  by  sergeants 
are  standing  next  to  rockets."  To  whlcl  i 
Henkin  replied: 

Mr.  Henkin.  No,  I  didn't — wouldn't 
that  to  sergeants  standing  next  to  any 
of  exhibits.  I  knew — I  thought  we  wer« 
cussing  speeches  and  all. 

This  Is  how  the  sequence  was  sho 
ha\-e    occurred,    following    on    Mr 
transposed  reply  to  the  original  questloii 

Mr.  McDD.  Well.  Is  that  the  sort  of  lifor 
mation  about  the  drug  problem  you  hav(  and 
the  racial  problem  you  have  and  the  bi  dget 
problems  you  have — Is  that  the  sort  o '.  In- 
formation that  gets  passed  out  at  state  fairs 
by  sergeants  who  are  standing  nex ;  to 
rockets. 

Mr.  Henkin  No.  I  wouldn't  limit  tbkt  to 
sergeants  standing  next  to  any  kind  o'  ex- 
hibit. Now.  there  are  those  who  contend  that 
this  is  propaganda.  I  do  not  agree  with  this. 
The  part  about  discussing  "sp>eeches  and 
all"  had  been  omitted;  the  part  about  piopa 
ganda  comes  from  a  few  lines  about  Mr. 
Henkin's  actual  answer  and  was  in  fict  a 
reference  to  charges  that  the  Pentagon  was 
using  talk  of  the  "increasing  Soviet  threat 
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as  propaganda  to  Infiuence  the  size  of  the 
military  budget. 

Surely,  something  different  from  and  less 
cosmic  than  a  challenge  to  CBS's  First 
Amendment  rights  is  involved  In  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  subject  of  such  a 
rearranged  Interview  should  not  be  given  a 
chance  to  see  and  approve  what  he  will  be 
demonstrated  to  have  said.  And  surely  this 
"editing"  practice  must  be  conceded — with 
reason — to  have  damaging  effect  on  public 
confidence  In  what  is  being  shown  to  have 
happened — shown  to  have  been  said.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Salant's  premise  that  we  are 
all  in  the  same  dinghy.  That  is  why  we  are 
so  concerned  that  neither  end  should  sink. 


LOOK  BACK  IN  ANGER  OR  HOW 
GROSS  WAS  OUR  PRODUCT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  tongue-in-cheek  letter  to  the 
President,  dated  January  1997,  may  prove 
to  be  an  accurate  look  at  the  future  if 
present  trends  continue  and  I  include 
this  article  from  the  March  15  issue  of 
Advertising  Age  in  the  text  of  my  re- 
marks : 

Look  Back  in  Anger  or  How  Gross  Was 
Otth  Product 

(Note. — Advertising  Age  herewith  presents 
the  complete  text  of  a  draft  report  from  a 
Presidential  comml.'tslon.  It  was  retrieved 
from  the  archives  by  Fred  Danzig.) 

January  1997. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Recommendation  for 
Legislative  Program  to  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress  by   your   Administration: 

The  Ad  Hoc  Commission  to  Study  Maxi- 
mization of  National  Growth,  created  fol- 
lowing the  November,  1966,  national  election, 
has,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President, 
centered  Its  concern  on  the  Gross  National 
Product. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  GNP  has  failed 
to  advance  beyond  normal  inflation  rates 
(population  and  monetary)  and  thus  consti- 
tutes a  decline.  Lesser  nations  have  started 
to  outstrip  the  U.S.  growth  rate  and  In  a 
number  of  essential  sectors,  the  GNP  is  lag- 
ging seriously. 

The  commission  has  traced  the  source  of 
the  problem  to  the  year  1970,  a  year  In  which 
the  GNP  first  failed  to  expand  satisfactorily 
m  the  post-World  War  II  era.  In  that  year, 
cDlncldentally,  the  consumerlst  movement 
evolved  into  a  national  phenomenon.  That 
was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  cry  that 
was  heard  In  the  otherwise  quiet  days  that 
ensued  was.  "Every  product  a  Molotov  cock- 
tall,  every  advertisement  a  boomerang." 

You  will  recall  that  Ralph  Nader  (atsso- 
clate  Justice.  U.S.  Supreme  Court) .  and 
Robert  Choate  (director,  U.S.  Consumer  In- 
terest Agency,  or  CIA,  as  It  Is  commonly 
known)  were  In  the  vanguard  when  It  came 
to  arousing  the  Interest  of  consumers  and 
media  in  product  performance  and  adver- 
tising claims.  As  this  movement  gained 
strength  In  the  '70s,  federal  agencies  and 
other  elected  officials  added  their  voices — 
and  power — to  the  cause.  The  dynamics  of 
the  economy  soon  were  disrupted  as  adver- 
tising came  under  attack  from  numerous 
sides.  There  was  a  ban  on  the  radio  and 
television  advertising  of  cigarettes  that  near- 
ly crippled  the  broadcast  Industry.  This,  In 
turn,  led  to  higher  unemployment  In  the 
media  and  at  advertising  agencies.  Adver- 
tising restriction  became  more  segmented  as 
the  technology  of  the  '70s  improved. 
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You.  Mr.  President,  recall  that  you  first 
achieved  national  attention  when  you  led 
Congress  in  a  fight  to  ration  clgaret  adver- 
tising In  the  print  media.  Your  bui  to  pro- 
hibit magazines,  newspapers,  radio  stations 
tv  stations.  Phonevlslon.  closed  circuit  net- 
works and  cassette  programers  from  trans- 
mitting or  delivering  advertising  to  the  pub- 
lie  without  prior  approval  from  the  head-of. 
household  at  the  viewer/subscriber  end  be- 
came a  cause  celebre.  but  finally  went  Into 
effect. 

Other  consumerlsts  saw  to  It  that  "me- 
too"  products  were  removed  from  the  store 
shelves.  Only  one  aspirin  brand  was  needed; 
only  one  laundry  bleach,  one  peanut  butter 
one  breakfast  cereal  (dry),  two  toothpastes 
(regular  and  mint),  three  soda  llavors  (cola, 
cream  and  orange)  and  three  hot  cereals 
(oatmeal,  wheat  and  farina)  were  permitted 
on  the  market. 

In  retrospect,  we  see  that  the  assault  on 
brand  proliferation  and  advertising  claims 
accelerated  as  the  GNP  declined.  We  are 
now  prepared  to  see  a  relationship  in  this 
area;  some  argue  that  the  GNP  declined  as 
the  consumerlst  assaults  escalated. 

You  win  recall  that  magazines  and  news- 
papers were  required  to  publish  clgaret  and 
non-clgaret  editions.  After  the  success  of  the 
law  that  made  It  mandatory  for  a  direct  mall 
advertiser  to  first  obtain  permission  from 
"occupant"  before  mailing  promotional  ma- 
terial, the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  apply 
to  all  media  and  advertising.  The  law  of  the 
land,  plainly  stated,  became:  No  advertiser 
can  furnish  an  ad  to  a  U.S.  citizen  without 
that  citizen's  prior  consent.  Enforcement  is 
provided  by  modem  technology. 

In  the  field  of  political  advertising,  you 
know  how  all  candidates  must  appear  on  tv 
for  no  less  than  five  minutes,  be  seen  with- 
out makeup,  speak  In  their  own  voices  and 
submit  to  spontaneous  questioning  from  a 
random  selection  of  newsmen  for  at  least 
three  of  the  five  minutes.  This  must  occur 
once  each  night  (prime  time)  for  the  final 
two  weeks  before  an  election. 

While  our  land  Is  freer  than  ever  from 
complaints  about  misleading  advertising  and 
questionable  merchandise,  the  commission 
has  detected  consumer  discontent  with  what 
has  been  called  "media  monotony"  and  "mer- 
chandising tedium."  On  examination,  this 
discontent  translates  Into  a  malaise  brought 
on  by  a  steady  diet  of  the  same  old  foods 
and  packages,  the  same  "look"  and  "sound" 
of  our  advertising.  The  commission  more  sig- 
nificantly, has  found  that  24%  of  all  Ameri- 
cans are  now  utilizing  the  services  of  tax- 
free  consumer  co-ops  to  screen  commercials, 
approve  ad  campaigns  and  media  schedules 
and  shop  for  their  daily  and  weekly  house- 
hold needs.  They  find  this  arrangement  less 
tUne  consuming  than  If  they  looked  after 
such  business  on  their  own.  Brokers  are 
springing  up  across  the  land  to  represent  In- 
dividual consumers  and  consumer  groups  in 
meetings  with  advertisers,  would-be  adver- 
tisers, agencies  and  would-be  agencies.  Some 
brokers  are  known  to  have  assembled  as 
many  as  4.500.000  consumers  under  their 
control,  thus  creating  new  power  blocs.  Ad- 
vertisers have  been  currying  favor  with  such 
groups,  to  the  detriment  of  Independent  con- 
sumers. 

This  trend  has  led  to  a  decline  of  7.670 
In  tax  revenues,  since  such  activity  Is  tax- 
free.  Red  tape  seems  to  be  Increasing  In  the 
approval  apparatus  for  ads.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  it  now  takes  the  Advertiser's  Ac- 
ceptance Committee  nearly  20  times  longer 
to  place  a  tv  commercial  than  was  required 
25  years  ago.  With  computers,  the  time  In- 
creases, of  course. 

The  Consumer  Advertising  Acceptance 
Board  (CAAB).  which  regulates  all  3,476 
city,  state  and  national  advertising  codes  and 
regulations,  now  numbers  6,453,288  employes 
m  1.176  district  offices.  (This  does  not  Include 
supervisory  personnel  In  Washington.)  Such 
activity,  while  noble  In  Its  original  concept. 
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^,  to  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  GNP 
S^m  It  by  14.5%  per  year  at  current 
""•^ince  no  more  than  54.7%  of  the 
"'"'i.Hnn  ever  elves  permission  to  have  ad- 
•"ffg  appe"  on  network  tv  programs  at 
:^'J,^!nZe.  the  tv  networks  have  yielded 
,Mir  once  preeminent  status  to  closed  clr- 
^,«  and  cable  tv  networks.  Clearance  prob- 
f  I\^ve  been  encountered  with  commer- 
1^1  fTr  tv  cassettes.  One  cassette  commer- 
tl  rawd  OP  by  the  CAAB  and  the  USCIA. 
r^^rcontalned  X-rated  commercials.  The 
S  "overnment  is  now  being  held  liable 
r^yche  damage"  to  3,452  minors  In  16 
nrecrainlng  zones.  Psyche  damage  cases,  suc- 
S  to  the  earlier  class  action  suits  brought 
bVconsumers.  are  tying  up  our  courts  and 
Ker    impedmg     the     diminishing     GNP 

^^efiy  adults  are  spending  more  and  more 
time  screening  advertising  claims,  testing 
Dfoducts  and  conferring  with  advertising  ex- 
ecuUves  in  order  to  work  out  differences  of 
mtepretatlon.  Our  adult  population  also 
snends  an  average  of  11.3  hours  per  week  or- 
derlne  ads  for  personal  perference  viewing 
hours  (under  provisions  of  the  1978  No  Right 
to  Advertise  Law.  and  as  amended  In  1980 
to  include  the  "advertiser  liability  conces- 

''°Such  duties  have  curtailed  productivity 
63%  more  than  was  reported  in  1992.  Offices 
that  serve  as  clearing  hotises  for  consumer 
groups  and  individuals  are  now  occupying 
34  6%  of  the  available  office  space  in  our  20 
largest  cities,  thus  creating  enormous  pres- 
sures on  the  so-called  "production  sector"  of 
the  economy,  alvsrays  In  need  of  working 
space. 
Suggested  policy: 

1.  To  meet  this  GNP  crisis,  restore  more 
sdults  to  the  work  force  and  reinvest  the 
economy  with  a  fresh  burst  of  productive 
energy,  as  well  as  to  boost  national  morale, 
the  commission  reconmiends  that  the  Presi- 
dent embark  on  a  program  of  benign  neglect 
of  advertising  and  marketing. 

2.  The  time  has  come  for  a  massive  roll- 
back of  laws  that  pertain  to  advertising.  The 
commission  recommends  that  the  President 
call  on  Congress  to  repeal  advertising  laws 
and  embark  on  a  determined  program  of  re- 
turning the  economy  to  the  level  of  freedom 
enjoyed,  and  still  recalled  with  pleasure  by 
many  Americans,  In  the  year  1984.  Very  truly, 
yours  .  .  . 


MRS.  ELIZABETH   SPORE.   NEWARK 
TEACHER.  HONORED 
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SERIOUS  CHARGES  AGAINST  U.S. 
TREATMENT  OP  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAMESE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  21  the  citizens  of  New- 
ark, Calif.,  will  honor  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Spore,  a  first  grade  teacher  at  the  H.  A. 
Snow  School  in  the  Newark  Unified 
School  District.  Mrs.  Spore  is  retiring 
after  completing  her  26th  year  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  schoolchildren  of 
California.  Ten  of  those  years  were  spent 
in  faithful  service  to  the  community  of 
Newark.  Mrs.  Spore  has  provided  that 
steady  leadership  and  constancy  of  pur- 
pose which  is  really  the  highest  kind  of 
service.  The  fruits  of  her  efforts  can  be 
seen  in  the  character  of  the  young  stu- 
dents she  taught  and  in  the  pride  and 
gratitude  of  multitudes  of  California 
parents.  Let  me  add  my  voice  to  the  voice 
of  the  community  she  has  so  faithfully 
served  and  let  me  add  my  thanks  for  her 
dedicated  and  selfless  efforts. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  the  evi- 
dence of  brutal  treatment  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment mounts  daily.  I  have  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Administrator  of 
AID  for  a  prompt  report  on  the  factual 
statements  made  in  the  following  article 
by   Donald   Luce  in   today's  New   York 

Times: 

Brutality    in    Vietnam 

(By  Don  Luce) 
Saigon,  South  Vietnam.— The  Invasions  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia  are  no  solution  for  the 
people  of  Indochina.  Nor  is  Vietnamlzatlon. 
The  Nixon  plan  to  "end"  the  war  falls  to  take 
into  consideration  that  a  negotiated  political 
compromise  Is  the  only  way  to  peace. 

Many  people  here  echo  the  statement  of 
fourteen  Vietnamese  religious,  labor,  social 
welfare,  youth,  and  political  groups  which 
said:  "The  action  of  sending  Vietnamese 
troops  Into  Laos  in  order  to  decrease 
the  loss  of  American  forces  according  to 
President  Nixon's  declaration  reveals  the  sub- 
missive nature  of  Nguy°n  Van  Thleu's  Gov- 
ernment. The  lives  of  Vietnamese  young  men 
are  cannon  fodder  for  the  American  expedi- 
tionary soldiers  In  Indochina." 

Repression  grows  steadily.  The  Vietnamese 
police  force  Is  being  bolstered  from  97.000 
to  122.000  this  year.  U.S.  aid  to  "public  safety" 
is  being  Increased  from  $21  million  to  $30 
million  this  fiscal  year.  Meanwhile,  budgets, 
for  two  of  the  most  needed  areas  of  foreign 
assistance,  health  and  education,  are  being 
cut  back. 

John  Mossier,  director  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  described  the 
police  efforts  in  the  1970  "Report  to  the  Am- 
bassador." "During  1970."  he  wrote,  "the 
police  continued  to  Improve  their  capablUty 
in  traditional  police  functions.  Their  time- 
ly and  positive  action  effectively  contained 
civil  disturbances  Including  war  veterans, 
students,  and  religious  groups,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  violence." 

How  can  we  expect  to  promote  under- 
standing with  the  people  of  a  country  when 
our  highest  officials  publicly  brag  about 
"containing"  the  war-wounded  veterans,  the 
students,  and  the  religious  groups?  What 
has  happened  to  our  priorities  when  six 
times  more  aid  Is  given  to  a  repressive  police 
force  than  to  the  education  system?  Who.  we 
must  ask  ourselves,  Is  encouraging  the  spread 
of  violence? 

The  Saigon  government  and  American  ad- 
visers now  speak  of  moving  more  than  a 
million  refugees  from  central  Vietnam  to 
the  delta.  This  Is  testimony  of  the  Govern- 
ment's failure  to  control  the  central  Viet- 
namese and  reveals  their  pathetic  lack  of 
understanding  for  regional  ethnic  differences 
and  the  importance  of  the  ancestral  land. 
In  the  highlands.  20,000  Montagnards  are  be- 
ing moved  In  a  "Gathering  People  for  Ham- 
let Establishment"  campaign.  American  hell- 
copters  and  army  trucks,  given  In  the  aid 
program,  descend  on  the  tribal  people  and 
forcefully  carry  them  to  crowded  urban  cen- 
ters, their  animals,  ceremonial  gongs  and 
burning  longhouses  are  left  behind. 

A  third  of  all  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
been  moved  from  their  traditional  village 
surroundings  Into  refugee  camps  and  city 
slums.  The  fathers  fight  In  one  army  or 
the  other.  Mothers  wash  clothes  for  foreign 
soldiers.  Daughter  become  "hootch  mates"  or 
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prostitutes.  Young  children  shine  shoes, 
pimp,  wash  and  watch  cars  and  sell  peanuts. 
They  live  undisciplined  lives  away  from  the 
needed  direction  of  fathers  and  mothers. 

The  basic  family  unit  has  been  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  war  and  by  American  social 
scientists  who  believe  "profit  incentives "  are 
the  basic  underlying  drive  In  all  human 
beings. 

The  following  proposal  Is  submitted  as  an 
alternative  to  continuing  the  death  and 
social  destruction. 

I.  The  United  States  will : 

(a)  Not  bomb  or  Invade  North  Vietnam. 

(b)  Immediately  end  all  bombing,  artillery 
bombardment  and  combat  operations. 

(c)  Immediately  withdraw  all  U.S.  troops 
and  air  support  from  Indochina. 

(d)  Propose  and  respect  an  immediate  em- 
bargo on  all  weapons,  ammunition  and  mili- 
tary equipment  going  Into  Indochina. 

II.  The  National  Liberation  Front  wUl: 

(a)  Not  shoot  U.S.  forces  as  they  with- 
draw. 

(b)  Allow  International  Inspection  of  all 
camps  holding  U.S.  prisoners. 

(c)  Release  all  American  prisoners  upon 
completion  of  U.S.  withdrawal. 

III.  The  United  States  will  offer  its  eco- 
nomic assistance  through  the  United  Nations 
and  other  mutually  acceptable  International 
organizations  on  the  condition  that  all  po- 
litical prisoners  are  released. 


VISTA:  REORGANIZATION  OR 
EROSION? 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  met  with  VISTA  volunteers 
f lom  all  over  the  country  who  traveled  to 
Washington  at  their  own  expense  to  ex- 
press their  opposition  to  President  Nix- 
on's reorganization  proposal  which  would 
merge  VISTA,  Peace  Corps,  and  other 
national  volimteer  agencies  into  one  large 
agency,  ACTION. 

The  national  VISTA  alliance,  an  in- 
dependent organization  which  repre- 
sents over  half  of  the  Nation's  VISTA 
volunteers,  is  opposing  the  proposed 
merger  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  de- 
emphasize  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  poor, 
and  it  would  further  weaken  the  already 
debilitated  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. 

The  VISTA  volunteers  represent  some 
of  the  finest  and  best  of  the  young  people 
in  this  Nation,  and  they  deserve  our  ut- 
most support.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
strong  opposition  to  this  latest  maneuver 
by  the  Nixon  administration  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  this  vital  program. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  International  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State.  County  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees reaflarmed  their  support  for 
VISTA  as  a  viable  and  meaningful  pro- 
gram, and  they  applauded  the  efforts  of 
the  national  VISTA  alliance  in  organiz- 
ing to  protect  themselves  from  adminis- 
tration pressure.  Even  at  this  early  date, 
the  executive  board  of  AFSCME  warned 
of  the  possible  results  of  the  proposed  re- 
organization plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  this 
statement  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues: 
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Statement  on  the  VISTA  Progiia|ii 
(Adopted  January  29.  1971) 

Since  the  esu-ly  1960's  thousands  of  hroung 
Americans  have  responded  to  csUls  aifd  op- 
portunities  to   work   through   "the 
to  assist  residents  of  low  Income 
principal  national  program  enabling 
people    to    volunteer    their   services    1 
manner  Is  the  Volunteers  In  Service  to 
lea  program   under  the   Office   of 
Opportunity. 

There  have  been  successes  and  failures 
the  VISTA  program;  there  have  been 
criticisms,   strong   Congressional   opposition 
and  clear  If  not  obvious  efforts  by  the 
Administration  to  destroy  the  prografa 

What  the  VISTA  program  has  been 
opportunity  for  concerned  young  pedpl 
participate  In  efforts  to  change   the 
by  working  through  the  system.  That 
we  have  asked  of  them;  that  is  wha; 
have  tried  to  do.  most  of  them  In  an 
slble    manner.    They    have    challengec 
system,  often  In  ways  that  have  proven 
acceptable  to  the  so-called  "establishment 

What  they  have  sought  Is  not  unnk( 
the  trade  union  movement  seeks — po^^er 
the  powerless. 

Now  the  VISTA  program  Is  under 
attack    by    the    Nixon    Administration 
there  Is  serious  question  of  Its  survival, 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  recent  pr  sposal 
of    President    Nixon    for    a    comblnatjo 
VISTA  and  other  voluntary  agencies 
an  attempt  to  kUl  off  VISTA,  or.  at 
limit  VISTA  to  less  controversial — ai^ 
meaningful — efforts. 

Perhaps  because  what  they  seek  to 
similar   to  what   trade   unions   seek 
VISTA  volunteers  have  organized 
Into  the  National  VISTA  Alliance  for  tl^  pur 
poses  of  protecting  volunteers  from 
tratlon  pressure  and  strengthening, 
than  weakening,  the  VISTA  program 

The     International     Executive 
APSCME    unequivocally    supports    a 
flexible  and  creative  VISTA  program  In 
"the  system"  can  be  challenged  and  c 

We  encourage  the  efforts  of  these 
people  to  organize  themselves  for 
pursuits    and    we   pledge    the    assistance    of 
APSCME  In  that  effort. 
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CELEBRATES 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
50  YEARS  IN  CUMBERLAND, 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATI|VES 
Tuesday.  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Abrll  2, 
1971  at  the  All  Ghan  Shrine  Clab  In 
Cumberland,  Md.,  the  Kelly-Spriri  gfleld 
Co..  celebrated  the  50th  anniversrry  of 
its  move  to  Cumberland.  Mr.  J.  Carson 
Dowell.  president  of  Kelly-Springfield 
gave  a  very  important  speech  or  that 
occasion,  and  I  would  like  to  take  tl^e  op- 
portunity to  share  his  thoughts. 
The  50th  Anniversary  Lttncheon  A^jdress 
(By  Mr.  J.  Carson  Dowell) 

Good  afternoon,  ladles  and  gentlemkn 

And  welcome  to  KeUy-Sprlngfleld>  50th 
annlversary-ln-Cumberland  luncheon 

Plfty  years  may  seem  like  a  long  time  to 
acme  of  you.  but  to  me — I  only  wish  ft  were 
just  my  50th  birth  anniversary. 

I'm  delighted  that  so  many  of  you  C(tuld 
present.  We  have  one  guest  with  us 
also  celebrating  an  anniversary  today. 
a  young  man  when  KeUy-Sprlngfleld 
to  Cumberland  and,  like  good  wine 
Improve  with  age.  He  has  served  as  a 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  the  board  of  directors  of  Kelly-Sprlngfleld 
for  many  years  and  Is  one  of  our  community's 
most  distinguished  citizens.  Today  he  is  81 
years  old,  and  I'd  like  for  you  to  Join  me  In 
warmly  saying:  Happy  birthday.  Judge  Wil- 
liam Walsh. 

Cumberland  Is  Kelly-Sprlngfleld's  adopted 
home  town,  Just  as  It  Is  my  adopted  home 
town  .  .  .  and  the  home  town  of  3,000  other 
employees — almost  a  third  of  our  company's 
world-wide  payroll.  I've  had  a  lot  of  things 
on  my  mind  about  our  town  recently,  and 
I'm  going  to  talk  about  some  of  them  today. 
I'm  concerned,  and  I  hope  you're  Just  ais 
concerned  as  I.  The  partnership  between 
Cumberland  and  Kelly-Sprlngfleld  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time.  And  we  share  the 
same  problems. 

And  that  reminds  me  of  a  story  about  a 
pair  of  newlyweds : 

"Is  something  bothering  you,  dear?"  the 
new  wife  asked  anxiously.  "Please  share  your 
problems  with  me.  Now  that  we're  married, 
your  problems  are  our  problems  now." 

"O.K.,  dear,"  the  husband  replied.  "I'm 
sorry  to  tell  you  that  we're  being  sued  for 
breach  of  promise  In  Baltimore." 

Speaking  of  women,  I'm  happy  to  see  a 
few  ladles  here  today.  I  welcome  you  and 
assure  you  that  I  do  not  share  the  opinion  of 
W.  C.  Fields,  who  once  said  that  to  him 
women  were  like  elephants.  He  enjoyed  look- 
ing at  thetn.  but  he  had  no  plans  to  own  one. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  Kelly-Sprlngfleld  Is  one  of  the  old- 
est companies  In  the  tire  Industry — a  com- 
pany Internationally  famous  prior  to  Its  re- 
location here. 

Kelly-Sprlngfleld  was  founded  In  1894  In 
Sprlngfleld.  Ohio,  and  Its  first  product  was  a 
unique  rubber  tire  for  a  buggy  wheel. 

In  those  days,  personal  transportation  de- 
pended on  the  horse.  You  could  ride  It.  or 
you  could  have  It  pull  your  wagon,  cart, 
buggy,  or  carriage  .  .  .  and  those  vehicles 
could  give  you  a  very  rough  ride  on  the  streets 
and  roads  that  existed  at  that  time. 

That  first  successful  rubber  tire  for  a  buggy 
cushioned  the  shock  and  stayed  on  the  wheel 
so  well  that  It  became  Immensely  pK>pular  .  .  . 
and  hence  the  beginning  of  Kelly-Sprlngfleld. 
The  word  "Kelly"  came  from  the  name  of  the 
financier  who  helped  organize  the  original 
Arm  and  "Sprlngfleld"  from  the  town  in 
which  the  company  was  founded — Spring- 
field,  Ohio. 

The  rubber  tire  for  the  buggy  gave  way 
to  the  solid  tire  for  the  car  and  truck,  and 
the  solid  tire  to  the  modern  pneumatic  tire, 
but  not  before  Kelly-Sprlngfleld  became  one 
of  the  world's  leading  producers  of  tires — 
particularly  truck  tires  in  the  early  days. 
Our  country's  armies  in  both  world  wars 
moved  on  Kelly-Sprlngfleld  tires. 

By  the  time  the  Cumberland  plant  pro- 
duced its  flrst  tire  on  April  2.  1921,  Kelly- 
Sprlngfleld  had  been  In  business  for  27  years. 
This  year,  1971,  our  company  will  mark  Its 
77th  year  of  operation. 

But  it's  Cumberland  and  the  Cumberland 
area's  affairs  that  concern  me  here  today — 
some  50  years  after  Kelly-Springfleld  was  so 
warmly  welcomed  to  this  city. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  tried  to 
minimize  Kelly-Sprlngfleld's  problems  at 
"this  time.  We  have  had  a  strike  at  our  Mex- 
ico Parms  Distribution  Center  since  January 
31.  We  have  begun  a  substantial  layoff  at 
the  tire  factory.  Economic  conditions 
throughout  the  country  are  lagging,  and  the 
tire  market  demands  have  not  rebounded  as 
vigorously  as  we  had  hoped.  But  in  spite 
of  the  outlook,  I  remain  c&utlously  optimis- 
tic. I  flrmly  believe  that  we  are  solving  our 
problems  and  that  we  will  soon  resume  the 
rapid  growth  our  company  has  enjoyed  for 
so  many  years. 

In  reading  about  KeUy-Springfleld's  early 
days  In  Cumberland,  I  was  struck  by  the 
cooperation  among  the  city's  business,  polit- 
ical, and  civic  leaders  who  organized  the  cam- 
paign to  attract  new  industry. 
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As  far  as  Kelly-Springfleld  was  concerned, 
the  company  could  hardly  have  chosen  i 
worse  time  to  move  than  in  1916.  That  was 
when  the  decision  was  made  to  come  to  Cum. 
berland,  and  Europe  was  already  two  years 
Into  World  War  I.  The  groundbreaking  cere- 
mony  was  held  in  1917  after  the  U.S  had 
become  involved  In  the  war,  and  it  was  four 
long  years  later  before  the  flrst  tire  wu 
produced.  A  delay  of  that  length  would  be 
very  costly  to  us  today,  and  it  probably  had 
Just  as  bad  an  effect  on  the  company  50  years 
ago. 

But  at  last  the  plant  was  erected,  and 
production  was  begun.  Kelly-Sprlngfleld 
closed  down  its  plants  in  Akron  and  Wooster 
Ohio,  and  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  cast  its 
lot  with  the  good  people  of  Cumberland. 

One  of  the  most  ardent  leaders  in  the 
movement  to  bring  KeUy-Springfleld  to  Cum- 
berland was  George  G.  Young,  former  mayor 
and  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
Mr.  Young's  widow  and  his  son  still  live  In 
Cumberland,  and  I  believe  George  is  with  us 
today. 

The  elder  Mr.  Young  was  mayor  of  Cumber- 
land when  he  flrst  asked  Kelly-Sprlngfleld  to 
come  here.  He  was  secretary  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  when  he  turned  the  flrst  shovel- 
ful of  dirt  to  begin  construction  of  the  new 
plant  in  1917. 

There  were  many  others  who  helped  In 
the  campaign.  But  I'm  afraid  to  begin  nam- 
ing them,  because  I  would  be  sure  to  leave 
out  somebody.  Thousands  of  local  people 
bought  shares  in  the  non-proflt  company 
that  gave  Kelly-Sprlngfleld  a  cash  bonus  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to  relocate 
In  Cumberland.  In  addition,  Kelly-Sprlng- 
fleld was  given  a  free  plant  site,  and  the  city 
provided  special  utility  services  to  get  the 
factoid  started. 

In  those  days,  Cumberland  bad  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  41  other  cities  Kelly- 
Sprlngfleld  surveyed.  The  city  was  on  U.S.  40, 
the  first  national  highway  and  a  major  east- 
west  artery.  The  B  &  O  and  Western  Maryland 
Railroads  made  this  an  Important  rail  center. 
There  was  an  adequate  supply  of  good  labor, 
and  plenty  of  gooil  water  in  the  river.  One 
of  the  big  advantages  was  Cumberland's 
location  In  the  heart  of  one  of  the  richest 
coal-producing  areas  In  the  country. 

All  those  factors  helped  Kelly-Sprlngfleld 
decide  to  locate  here.  But  I  suspect  the  moet 
Important  factor  of  all  was  the  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

Those  early  Cumberland  people  showed 
rare  vrisdom,  in  my  opinion.  They  had  a 
clear  vision  of  all  the  advantages  a  major 
Industry  could  bring  to  a  community.  They 
had  learned  their  economics  lesson  well.  They 
were  well  aware  of  the  principle  that  wealth 
can  only  be  created  by  manufacturers,  farm- 
ers, miners,  and  other  producers  of  materials 
and  commodities.  They  knew  that  the  entire 
structure  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  plus 
all  services,  both  public  and  private,  grow 
out  of  basic  industry. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  studied  the  effect  of  what 
happens  to  a  community  when  a  hundred 
new  industrial  Jobs  are  created  in  a  town. 
They  found  that  every  dollar  paid  out  by  a 
factory  is  spent  seven  times  during  the  year. 

By  that  yardstick,  the  $35-milUon-plU8 
that  Kelly-Sprlngfleld  paid  out  last  year  in 
wages  and  salaries.  In  local  purchases  of  ma- 
terials and  services,  in  construction,  and  In 
taxes  had  a  total  economic  value  to  this  are* 
of  about  $200-milllon. 

The  U.S.  Chamber's  analysis  found  that 
many  new  retail  establishments  are  required 
to  serve  the  families  represented  by  one 
hundred  new  Industrial  Jobs.  The  new  Jobs 
benefited  schools,  utilities,  transporUtion, 
churches,  and  services  of  all  types — as  well 
as  the  merchants. 

That  survey  proved  the  value  of  a  factory 
in  a  commimity,  whether  it  produces  tiref, 
glass,  paper,  or  any  other  product.  Mr.  Young 
and  his  co-workers  did   not  have  the  ad- 
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,.ntAee  of  that  U.S.  Chamber  study,  but 
t^vknew  what  a  new  plant  would  mean 
to  them  in  terms  of  Jobs  and  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents  to  storekeepers,  doctors, 
Lhoolteachers,  repairmen,  and  everybody 
!L  who  lived  and  worked  here. 

undoubtedly,  as  I  have  been  talking,  you 
have  been  drawing  comparisons  between 
those  days  and  today.  And  I  think  those 
comparisons  are  inescapable. 

No  longer  Is  Cumberland  the  gateway  to 
the  West  With  the  rise  In  the  automobile 
and  the  decline  of  the  passenger  train,  the 
^-country  highway  became  supremely 
Unportant.  The  location  of  Interstate  70  on 
thePennsylvanla  Turnpike  from  Breezewood 
to  New  Stanton,  Instead  of  parallel  to  U.S. 
40  as  It  is  virtually  everywhere  else,  was  a 
body  blow  to  this  area.  In  that  location  of 
Interstate  70,  Western  Maryland  was  by- 
passed by  coast-to-coast  superhighway  traf- 
fic 

The  waters  of  the  once  beautiful  Potomac 
were  contaminated  until  they  became  al- 
most unusable.  Coal  became  a  difficult  or  im- 
possible fuel  for  large  Industries  because  of 
Blr-pollution  problems. 

And  I  hate  to  say  it,  but  I  believe  there 
has  been  a  slight  recession  in  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  among  all  groups  and  individuals 
in  the  community— when  compared  to  that 
magnificent  spirit  that  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  Kelly-Sprlngfleld  to  Cumberland  in 
the  flrst  place. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  paint  a  picture  of 
gloom.  I  am  here  to  challenge  the  men  and 
women  of  this  community  to  return  to  those 
principles  of  progress  and  cooperation  that 
Cumberland  and  Cumberland  people  demon- 
strated so  effectively  50  years  ago. 

In  the  17  years  I  have  lived  here,  some 
progress  has  been  made  .  .  .  and  this  has 
been  particularly  apparent  in  recent  years. 
We  have  seen  the  improvement  In  U.S.  40 
from  here  to  Hancock,  the  erection  of  the 
new  Sacred  Heart  hospital,  and  expansion  of 
the  Memorial  hospital.  Other  great  strides 
forward  Include  the  construction  of  Alle- 
gany Community  College,  the  vocational  tech- 
mcal  school  and  the  regional  health  center. 
Cumberland  now  has  two  fine  homes  for  the 
elderly. 

The  city  has  made  a  start  in  urban  re- 
newal, but  it  wUl  take  dedicated  effort  by 
everyone  to  see  such  a  complex  project 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion.  I  think 
urban  renewal  is  important  to  Cumberland 
because  It  turns  our  faces  toward  the  twenty- 
first  century  Instead  of  the  nineteenth. 

Rocky  Gap  State  Park  wiU  be  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  our  recreational  facilities, 
and  we  must  exert  every  effort  to  see  that 
the  delays  in  its  construction  are  eliminated. 
We  must,  also,  devote  much  more  atten- 
tion to  our  highways  to  the  west.  The  Appa- 
lachian Thruway  is  a  project  of  primary  Im- 
portance to  the  economic  well-being  of  Cum- 
berland and  Western  Maryland.  It  Isn't  In- 
terstate 70,  to  be  sure,  but  it  will  be  a  good 
4-lane  route  to  all  points  west. 

The  railroads  have  been  beset  with  prob- 
lems, and  they  need  our  understanding  and 
supfKJrt.  The  value  of  their  services  and  their 
economic  contributions  to  this  area  and  to 
the  whole  nation  is  too  often  misunderstood. 
The  preliminary  decision  by  Rallpax  to  elimi- 
nate passenger  train  service  here  must  be 
fought.  I  am  glad  that  Senator  Beall,  Con- 
gressman Byron,  and  Congressman  Staggers 
are  aggressively  putting  our  pocltion  before 
Congress  In  this  matter. 

As  far  as  our  environment  is  concerned,  I 
can  see  a  lot  of  progress.  At  Kelly-Springfleld, 
the  law  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  switch  to 
low  sulphur  fuel  oil.  We  are  engaged  In  a 
project  to  eliminate  everything  but  clear 
water  reaching  the  river  from  our  plant.  Our 
air  and  water  programs  are  costing  us  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars,  but  we  are  proud 
to  be  a  leader  in  the  abatement  of  pollution. 
The  declining  population  of  our  area  has 
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t>een  the  result  of  our  inability  to  attract  new 
industry.  The  local  tax  base  is  shrinking,  but 
it  is  unwise  to  pile  more  taxes  on  the  smaller 
base.  We  must  attract  new  industry,  and  we 
must  encourage  existing  Industry.  That 
means  we  need  realistic  tax  laws  and  realistic 
financing.  We  can  only  get  new  Industry 
through  energetic  competition  with  other 
states  and  other  cities.  Just  as  those  Cumber- 
land people  did  more  than  a  half  century 
ago  when  Kelly-Sprlngfield  relocated  here. 

Injudicious  taxation  and  elimination  of 
exemptions  not  only  discourage  newcom- 
ers ..  .  but  these  measures  also  block  the 
expansion  of  companies  already  here.  And  I 
would  not  think  It  necessary  to  remind  you 
that  a  hundred  new  Jobs  at  Kelly-Sprlngfleld 
or  PPG  or  the  B  &  O  or  any  other  flrm 
doing  business  in  the  area  mean  Just  as 
much  to  the  economy  as  Jobs  created  by  a 
newcomer. 

Another  problem  of  this  area  has  been  the 
recent  upsurge  in  labor  strife.  These  bitter 
struggles  are  the  greatest  deterrent  possible 
to  new  industry.  No  problem  has  ever  arisen 
that  cannot  be  resolved  by  reasonable  and 
responsible  men  through  negotiation.  Re- 
sponsible conduct  by  labor  leaders  may  not 
always  be  Immediately  popular,  but  it  will 
vrtn  the  most  friends  and  serve  the  greatest 
good  in  the  long  run. 

A  profltable.  competitive  company  must  be 
the  common  goal  of  both  management  and 
labor.  The  uncompetitive,  unprofitable  plant 
or  business  cannot  continue  to  provide  the 
Jobs,  the  vsrages  and  salaries  that  make  for 
happiness  and  success.  Again,  the  need  here 
is  for  a  renewal  of  Cumberland's  historic 
spirit  of  cooperation. 

Progress  and  growth  for  Cumberland  en- 
tails all  these  elements: 

An  enlightened,  energetic  management. 

A  competent,  responsible  labor  force. 

Good,  modem  highways. 

Good  rail  facilities. 

Attractive  financing. 

Abundant  utilities. 

Good  government. 

Wise  tax  laws. 

And  cooperation  among  people  at  all  levels. 

Given  those  elements,  new  Industry  Is 
bound  to  come.  Old  business  will  rise  to  the 
challenge.  The  tax  base  will  grow,  and  we 
will  see  a  renewal  of  community  faith  and 
community  power.  Cumberland !  The  historic 
old  name  will  reverberate  with  new  mean- 
ing . . .  80  . . . 

Let's  all  work  together  to  put  Cumberland 
back  on  the  superhighway — a  major  Indus- 
trial stop  on  the  road  to  everywhere! 


VOTER  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  well 
over  a  decade  the  issue  of  election  re- 
form and  the  extension  of  the  right  to 
vote  to  the  disenfranchised  has  been  a 
major  topic  debate  before  the  Congress. 
It  is  unfortunate  to  report  that  we  have 
still  not  completed  the  task  of  insuring 
every  American  citizen  who  wishes  to 
vote  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
which  will  permit  any  citizen  of  this 
coimtry  the  opportimity  to  vote  in  con- 
gressional elections  if  that  person  has 
resided  in  the  district  where  he  or  she 
seeks  to  vote  for  a  minimal  period  of  30 
days.  This  bill  should  be  viewed  as  a  com- 
panion to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970. 
which  extended  the  right  to  vote  in  pres- 
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idential  elections.  This  bill  further  pro- 
vides for  a  streamlining  of  the  proce- 
dures used  by  the  States  for  absentee  bal- 
lots. 

We  have  become  an  extremely  mobile 
Nation.  Our  young  people  as  well  as  our 
older  people  do  not  remain  in  one  loca- 
tion if  their  needs  will  be  best  served  by 
relocating.  Senator  Harold  Hughes, 
upon  introducing  this  bill  in  the  Senate, 
stated  that  nearly  5  million  voters 
failed  to  cast  ballots  in  1968  due  to  dura- 
tional residential  requirements,  and  that 
perhaps  as  many  as  4  million  citizens 
did  not  vote  because  they  were  outside 
of  their  voting  districts  on  election  day. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  much  to 
be  done  in  America  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  promise  that  our  Constitution  holds 
out  to  all  Americans. 

I  have  worked  in  the  area  of  electoral 
reform  for  well  over  a  decade  in  the  city 
of  New  York  and  on  various  national  re- 
form commissions,  and  I  find  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  if  we  are  to 
make  our  political  system  a  forum  where 
divergent  points  of  view  can  be  heard  and 
the  merits  judged  fairly,  we  must  do  all 
that  is  humanly  possible  to  give  our 
citizens  a  guaranteed  right  to  be  heard. 
This  legislation,  I  believe,  will  make  a 
large  contribution  toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  append  to 
my  remarks  a  full  copy  of  the  bill  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

H.R.  7213 
A  bin  to  regulate  the  election  of  Members 
of  Congress  by  prohibiting  the  Imposition  of 
durational  residency  requirements  as  a  con- 
dition of  voting  for  such  officers,  and  pro- 
viding a  procedure  for  absentee  voting  and 
registration. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voter  Assistance 
Act  of  1971''. 

TITLE  I  —  RESIDENCY  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  ELECTIONS  AND 
PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARIES 
Sec.  101.  (a)  No  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In 
any  election  for  any  Member  of  Congress 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  such 
officer  In  such  election  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  such  citizen  to  comply  with  any  dura- 
tional residency  requirement  of  such  State 
or  political  subdivision;  nor  shall  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  he  denied  the  right  to 
vote  for  any  Member  of  Congress  In  such 
election  because  of  the  failure  of  such  citizen 
to  be  physically  present  in  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  at  the  time  of  such 
election.  If  such  citizen  shall  have  compiled 
with  the  requirements  prescribed  by  title  II 
of  this  Act  or  the  law  of  such  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  providing  for  the  casting 
of  absentee  ballots  in  such  election. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  each 
State  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  registration 
or  other  means  of  qualification  of  all  duly 
qualified  residents  of  such  State  who  apply 
not  later  than  thirty  days  Immediately  prior 
to  any  Congressional  election,  for  registra- 
tion or  qualification  to  vote  for  Members 
of  Congress  in  such  election;  and  each  State 
shall  provide  by  law  for  the  casting  of  ab- 
sentee ballots  for  any  such  officer  by  all  duly 
qualified  residents  of  such  State  who  may  be 
absent  from  their  election  district  or  unit  in 
such  State  on  the  day  such  election  Is  held 
and  who  have  applied  therefor  not  later 
than  seven  days  immediately  prior  to  such 
election  and  have  returned  such  ballots  to 
the  appropriate  election  official  of  such  State 
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not  later  than  the  time  of  closing  of  the 
polls  In  such  State  on  the  day  of  such  i  !lec- 
tlon. 

(c)  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  by  absentee 
ballot  in  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
in  any  election  for  any  Member  of  Conj  ress 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  ;  uch 
officer  in  such  election  because  of  any  re- 
quirement of  registration  that  does  not 
include  a  provision  for  absentee  registra  Ion. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  present 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  from  ad  3pt- 
Ing  less  restrictive  voting  practices  i  han 
those  that  are  prescribed  herein. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term — 

(1)  "State"  means  each  of  the  scleral 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico: 

(2)  "Member  of  Congress"  means  Seni  itor, 
or  Representative  in.  or  Resident  Com  nis- 
sloner  or  Delegate  to,  the  Congress;  and 

(3)  "Congressional  election"  means  any 
election  held  for  the  nomination  of  a  can- 
didate for  election  as,  or  for  the  electlo  i  of 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  section  11(c)  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  shall  appl  r  to 
false  registration,  and  other  fraudulent  acts 
and  conspiracies,  committed  under  this  i  itle. 

Sec.  102.  Whenever  the  Attorney  Oeieral 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  State  or  poll  ;ical 
subdivision  Is  denying  or  attempting  to  ( leny 
to  any  person  the  right  to  vote  In  any  i  Sec- 
tion In  violation  of  this  title,  he  may  Instl  tute 
for  the  United  States,  or  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  an  action  in  a  district  caurt 
of  the  United  States,  In  accordance  vlth 
sealons  1391  thorugh  1393  of  title  28,  Ur  Ited 
States  Code,  for  a  restraining  order,  a  pre- 
liminary or  permanent  injunction,  or  i  luch 
other  order  as  he  deems  appropriate.  An 
action  finder  this  section  shall  be  heard  and 
determined  by  a  court  of  three  judges  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  J282 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  any 
appeal  shall  be  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sec.  103.  Any  person  who  deprives,  oi  at- 
tempts to  deprive,  any  other  person  of  any 
right  secured  by  the  first  section  of  this  title 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  t  oth. 

TITLE   II— ABSENTEE   VOTER   POR»  tS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  A  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who,  although  a  legal  resident  of  a  State,  WUl 
not  be  physically  present  In  his  precinct  or 
election  district  on  the  date  of  a  presidential 
or  congressional  election  may  use  the 
card  application  (hereinafter  referred 
the  "Absentee  Voter  Form")  set  out  In 
section  (d)  in  order  to  be  registered  ai 
absentee  voter  or  request  absentee 
ballots  for  any  such  election. 

(b)  When  duly  executed  by  a  person 
titled  to  use  the  Absentee  Voter  Form 
form  shall  be  accepted  by  the  appropi  late 
officials  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  as  absentee  registration  to  vofcs  In 
any  congressional  or  presidential  elect  Ion, 
and  as  an  application  for  an  absentee  ballot 
for  use  in  such  election,  if  such  person  Is  a 
legal  resident  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
and  Is  otherwise  entitled  to  register  and 
vote  In  such  election.  The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  relating  to  presidential  elect  Ions 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Commonwealtl  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

(c)  The  Congress  recommends  that  the 
States  provide  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
Absentee  Voter  Form  for  absentee  registra- 
tion to  vote  in,  and  as  an  application  f o '  an 
absentee  ballot  for  use  in,  State  and  Iscal 
elections. 

(d)  The  form  and  content  of  the  Abse  itee 
Voter  Form  shall  be  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  form  shall  be  printed  on  both  s  ides 
of  a  card  approximately  nine  and  one-hal  f  by 
four  and  one-eighth  inches  In  size. 

(2)  Upon  one  side,  perpendicular  to  the 
long  dimension  of  the  card,  there  shal  be 
printed  the  following: 
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en- 
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Pill  out  both  sides  of  card. 

ABSENTEE    VOTER    FOKM 

State  of  (Pill  In  name  of  State). 

1.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
am  eligible  to  vote  In  the  State  Indicated 
above.  I  am  not  requesting  a  ballot  from  any 
other  State,  nor  am  I  voting  in  any  election 
conducted  by  any  other  State. 

2.  I  (am)  (request  to  be)  registered  to  vote 

(Strike  out  one) 
In  such  State. 

3.  (a)  The  date  of  the  first  election  for 
which  I  am  requesting  a  ballot  is  (day, 
month,  year) . 

( b )  For months  prior  to  the  date  of 

such  election  my  legal  residence  in  the  State 
Indicated  above  has  been:  (street  address 
o:  rural  route  number,  city.  State,  and  ZIP 
code ) . 

The  voting  precinct  or  election  district 
for  this  residence  is  (enter  if  known) . 

(c)  I  request  that  an  absentee  ballot  be 
sent  to  me  at  my  present  address,  which  is: 
(name,  street  address  or  rural  route  nvunber, 
city,  State,  and  ZIP  code). 

4.  (a)  I  request  an  absentee  ballot  to  vote 
In  the  coming  election  of  the  following 
type: 

General 

Primary 

Special 

Congressional  (check  any  which  apply) 

Presidential 

Presidential  preference  primary 

Primary  for  the  selection  of  delegates 

to   a   national    nominating   conven- 
tion, 
(b)    If   I   have  requested   a  ballot   for   a 
primary  election,  my  party  affiliation  Is  (name 
of  political  party ) . 

Note:  If  party  affiliation  is  secret  In  your 
State,  do  not  fill  In  the  blank  for 
Item  4(b). 

5.  I  will  be  temporarily  absent  from  my 
precinct  or  election  district  on  the  date  of 
this  election  because  (give  reason  for  ab- 
sence ) . 

6.  (Additional  Information) . 

7.  The  statements  made  cbove  are  all  true 
and  accurate. 

(Signature,  Date). 
Note:  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully makes  any  false  statement 
or  misrepresentation  in  filling  out 
this  form  is  subject  to  a  fine  of 
up  to  $10,000  and  imprisonment 
for  up  to  five  years. 

INSTRtrcnONS 

1.  Before  filling  out  this  form  check  the  In- 
struction chart  at  any  Post  Office  for  Infor- 
mation as  to  any  additional  information 
your  State  may  require,  the  title  and  ad- 
dress of  the  official  to  whom  this  form  must 
be  sent,  and  other  information. 

2.  Type  or  print  all  entries  except  signa- 
tures. Fill  out  both  sides  of  the  card. 

3.  Address  card  to  the  proper  official,  whose 
title  and  address  appear  on  the  Instruction 
chart  posted  In  any  Post  Office. 

4.  Mall  this  form  as  soon  as  your  State 
will  accept  registration  or  ballot  requests. 

(3)  The  other  side  of  the  card  shall  have 
a  red.  white,  and  blue  band  across  it  longi- 
tudinally, and  there  shall  be  printed  on  such 
side  the  following : 

Fill  out  both  sides  of  card. 

(Offical  mailing  address) 

(Name  of  sender.  Street  address  or  rural 
route  number,  City,  State,  and  zip  code). 

OFFICIAI.    ABSENTEE    VOTER    MATERIAL 

VIA    AIR    MAIL 

To:    (Title  of  election  official.  Street  ad- 
dress. City,  State,  and  zip  code) . 
Sec.  202.  The  Attorney  General  shall — 

(1)  have  a  sufficient  number  of  Absentee 
Voter  Forms  printed  and  provide  for  their 
distribution  to  United  States  Post  Offices  and 
other  appropriate  Federal  buildings; 

(2)  provide  for  the  preparation,  revision, 
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printing,  and  distribution  of  charts  and 
pamphlets  showing  the  title  and  address  of 
the  State  and  local  election  officials  to  whom 
Absentee  Voter  Forms  should  be  sent  in 
each  State,  and  such  other  information  as 
the  Attorney  General  deems  necessary; 

(3)  enter  into  arrangements  with  the 
Postal  Service  and  other  Federal  agencies  to 
provide  that  a  copy  of  such  chart  or  pam- 
phlet and  a  supply  of  Absentee  Voter  Forms 
are  conspicuously  displayed  and  readily 
available; 

(4)  cooperate  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  in  providing  for  the  effective 
operation  of  this  title. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  U 
(c)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  shall 
apply  to  false  registration,  and  other  fraud- 
ulent acts  and  conspiracies  committed  under 
this  title. 

(b)  Any  person  who  deprives,  or  attempts 
to  deprive,  any  other  person  of  any  right  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  are  made  applicable 
to  the  Absentee  Voter  Form. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  This  title  shall  not  affect  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
Act  of  1955,  however,  persons  eligible  to  use 
the  form  and  procedures  provided  under 
such  Act  may  use  such  form  or  the  Absentee 
Voter  Form,  If  they  are  eligible  to  use  the 
Absentee  Voter  Form  also. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  title— 

(1)  "Presidential  election"  means  a  pri- 
mary election  held  for  the  expression  of  a 
preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  and 
Vice  President  or  for  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates to  a  national  nominating  coventlon  of 
a  political  party  held  to  nominate  candidates 
for  such  offices,  and  an  election  held  for  the 
election  of  Presidential  electors;  and 

(2)  "Congressional  election"  means  any 
election  held  for  the  nomination  of  a  candi- 
date for  election  as,  or  for  the  election  of, 
a  Senator,  or  Representative  in,  or  Resident 
Commissioner  or  Delegate  to,  the  Congress; 
and 

(3)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Sec.  205.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  206.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstance  is  Judicially  de- 
termined to  be  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  or  the  application  of  such  provisions  to 
oitber  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  by  this  determination. 


JOHN  D.  COPER 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  time 
ago  a  citizen  beloved  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him  either  in  his  hometown 
of  Austin,  Tex.,  or  around  the  world 
passed  away.  John  D.  Cofer  was  truly  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  the  first  order. 

He  brought  great  credit  to  his  profes- 
sion of  law  and  served  as  an  attorney 
and  counselor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  A  veteran  of  both 
world  wars,  he  was  a  constant  patriot. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  H,  his  wise  and 
equitable  performance  of  his  duties  as 
Military  Governor  of  Fuerth  and  Roth- 
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enburg,    Germany,    caused    the    people 

there  to  write  of  him: 

The  town  of  Fuerth  can  be  eternally  grate- 
ful that  its  destiny  In  those  fateful  weeks 
and  months  lay  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so 
rircumspect,  understanding,  and  upright. 

Mr  Cofer  went  on  to  lend  his  able  serv- 
ices to  former  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son beginning  when  the  President  was  a 
US  Senator  and  on  up  through  his 
tenure  as  Vice  President  and  as  Presi- 
dent He  has  long  been  a  close  personal 
friend  whom  I  have  admired  greatly. 

I  will  long  remember  this  giant  gentle- 
man of  a  man,  as  will  the  citizens  of 
Austin  and  of  Texas.  The  Texas  Legisla- 
ture recently  passed  a  resolution  in  his 

memory.  .    ,    ,  ,  ,, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  loving  memory  of  Mr. 
Cofer,  I  include  the  resolution  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  40 — In 
Memory  of  Hon.  John  D.  Cofer 

Whereas.  Mr.  John  D.  Cofer,  a  distinguished 
dtlzen  of  our  nation  and  State,  died  February 
28, 1971;  and 

Whereas,  His  chivalrous  manner  and  pleas- 
ing presence  will  be  forever  remembered  by 
those  who  knew  him;  and 

Whereas,  For  fifty  years  he  adorned  the 
legal  profession,  practicing  law  In  the  grand 
manner;  supporting  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  this  State;  honestly  de- 
meaning himself  in  the  practice  of  law,  and 
discharging  his  duty  to  his  clients  to  the  best 
of  his  considerable  ability;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  perilous  years  of  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  he  served  our  na- 
tion valiantly;  and  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II  won  the  affection  of  our  former  enemies 
by  discharging  with  Justice,  wisdom,  tact 
and  patience  his  duties  as  Military  Governor 
of  Fuerth  and  Rothenburg,  Germany;  and 

Whereas.  With  ardor,  dignity,  Integrity  and 
high  purpose  he  participated  in  the  political 
life  of  our  people  for  many  years;  and 

Whereas, 

"He  scarce  had  need  to   doff   his  pride  or 

slough  the  dross  of  Earth — 
E'en  as  he  trod  that  day  to  God  so  walked 

he  from  his  birth. 
In  slmpleness   and   gentleness   and   honor 
and  clean  mirth." 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring, that  the  sympathy  of  the  62nd  Legisla- 
ture be  and  It  Is  hereby  extended  to  the 
family  of  John  D.  Cofer;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  gratitude  of  the  Legis- 
lature be  extended  to  the  family  of  John  D. 
(Jofer  for  his  enrichment  of  our  heritage; 
and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
prepared  for  the  family  of  John  D.  Cofer; 
and  that  when  the  Senate  and  House  ad- 
journ today  they  do  so  In  memory  of  John 
D.  Cofer. 

Ben   Barnes, 
Lieutenant  Governor. 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING  TO  OUR 
HERITAGE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  times 
when  so  few  things  in  our  society  are 
spared  criticism — when  so  few  things  re- 
main "hallowed,"  I  was  extremely  dis- 
turbed to  learn  yesterday  that  another 
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of  the  historic  pillars  which  for  so  long 
has  represented  the  inner  strength  of 
this  Nation  will  soon  come  tumbling 
down  unless  action  is  taken  very  swiftly 
to  prevent  it. 

When  talk  of  battlefield  casualties 
in  another  war  occupies  us,  few  will  re- 
call what  battle  claimed  more  lives  in 
one  day  than  any  other  war  in  our  coun- 
try's proud  history.  On  September  17, 
1862,  the  Battle  of  Antietam  cost  23,000 
Union  and  Confederate  casualties,  and 
in  that  important  struggle  a  New  York 
volunteer  regiment  dubbed  "Hawkins' 
Zouaves"  played  a  great  role.  It  is  reas- 
suring in  these  times  to  reflect  that  it 
was  Antietam  rather  than  Hue  or  Khe- 
sanh  which  was  the  turning  point  in  the 
preservation  of  our  Nation. 

In  tribute  to  the  valor  of  these  many 
New  Yorkers  who  fell,  a  massive  and  in- 
spiring monument  stands  today  at  the 
beautiful  Antietam  National  Battlefield, 
less  than  an  hour's  drive  north  of  Wash- 
ington. I  had  the  pleasure  to  visit  An- 
tietam recently  and  I  must  admit  to  ex- 
periencing a  surge  of  pride  when  I  looked 
upon  this  edifice  to  brave  New  Yorkers 
which  overlooks  all  of  the  land  on  which 
so  many  gave  their  lives  to  preserve  our 
Union. 

I  was  shocked  to  read  in  the  April  6 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  that  the 
land  on  which  this  tribute  stands  is  soon 
to  be  parceled  out  for  a  subdivision  for 
private  develop>ers. 

When  so  many  today  seek  to  divide  our 
Nation,  it  is  indeed  troubling  to  me  that 
we  should  permit  the  destruction  of  this 
monument  to  New  Yorkers  who  died  to 
preserve  the  Union  and  insure  that  only 
one  war  woiUd  be  fought  on  American 
soil — and  in  the  interest  of  more  motels, 
restaurants  and  apartments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  shameful  de- 
velopment and  one  that  I  would  much 
like  to  see  corrected.  I  hope  that  the  ap- 
propriate officials  will  take  note  and  rally 
to  the  preservation  of  this  historic  site. 
It  would  be  a  sad  testament  indeed  to 
abandon  oiu*  own  historic  grounds  to 
commercialism  when  the  small  nations 
of  Europe  so  proudly  preserve  the  many 
acres  that  entomb  our  lost  soldiers  of 
other  wars. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  APPEAL  IN  HENT- 
OFF  AND  OTHERS  AGAINST  ICHORD 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  House  that  I  and  other  Mem- 
bers, who  appear  as  appellants  in  Hent- 
off  et  al.  V.  Ichord  et  al.,  case  No.  24,761, 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  have  instructed  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  withdraw  our 
appeal. 

You  will  recall  that  on  October  28, 
1970,  during  a  recess  of  the  House,  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  district  coiu-t,  the  Hon- 
orable Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  acting  at  the 
instigation  of  a  representative  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  had  the 
presumption  to  enter  an  unprecedented 
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order  permanently  enjoining  the  Public 
Printer  and  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments from  printing  and  distributing  a 
House  report.  The  report  in  question  was 
a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security,  titled  "Limited  Survey  of  Hon- 
oraria Given  Guest  Speakers  for  Engage- 
ments at  Colleges  and  Universities," 
which  I  filed  with  the  House  on  October 
14,  1970. 

Following  the  filing  of  this  report,  the 
House  adjourned  on  that  day  and  re- 
cessed until  November  16,  1970.  An  ap- 
peal was  taken  on  October  30,  1970,  to 
the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  and  motions 
were  filed  for  summary  reversal  of  the 
district  court's  order  or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, for  the  expedited  processing  of  the 
appeal.  We  asked  the  court  of  appeals 
to  consider  and  decide  the  case  before 
Congress  returned  from  recess  on  No- 
vember 16,  1970.  In  doing  so,  we  had 
hoped  to  avoid  the  head-on  confronta- 
tion between  the  judiciary  and  the  legis- 
lative authority  which  was  inherent  in 
the  district  court's  assumption  of  power 
in  excess  of  that  which  it  possesses.  Ar- 
ticle 1,  section  6  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
clearly  denies  jurisdiction  to  the  courts 
to  question  the  speech  or  debate  of  Mem- 
bers in  the  House.  We  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  court  of  appeals  would 
summarily  reverse  the  action  of  the  dis- 
trict court  without  delay  or  equivocation. 

Contrary  to  our  expectation,  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  in  disregard  of  the  urgencies 
of  the  situation  and  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  House,  on  November  5, 
1970,  entered  a  per  curiam  order  deny- 
ing oui-  motion  for  a  summary  reversal 
or,  in  the  alternative,  for  an  expedited 
processing  of  the  appeal.  On  the  return 
of  the  House  from  recess,  these  facts  were 
brought  to  its  attention.  See  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  116,  part  27,  pages 
36680,  37110:  volume  116,  part  28,  page 
37799;  volume  116,  part  29,  pages  39512- 
39521:  volume  116,  part  31,  pages  41355- 
41374.' 

In  the  enactment  of  House  Resolution 
1306  on  December  14,  1970,  the  House 
acted  decisively  to  vindicate  its  constitu- 
tional authority.  So  that  the  business 
of  the  House  should  not  be  obstructed  on 
the  report  while  the  matter  was  on 
appeal,  a  second  report  on  the  same  sub- 
ject matter  was  filed  with  the  House, 
The  printing  and  public  distribution  of 
the  second  report  was  ordered  by  the 
resolution  which  further  restrained  any 
and  all  persons,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  office,  from  interfering 
with  its  printing  and  dissemination. 

The  enactment  of  this  resolution,  a 
landmark  occurrence  in  the  history  of 
the  relationship  between  the  judicial  and 
legislative  branches,  thus  squarely  placed 
the  issue  of  confrontation  as  a  choice  to 
be  made  by  the  court.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port to  the  Hoiise  that  although  the 
second  report  has  been  printed  and  pub- 
lished as  ordered,  we  have  not  to  date 


•The  first  two  sentences  of  the  first  para- 
graph of  my  statement  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  116,pt.31,p.  41358,  should  be  cor- 
rected to  read  as  follows:  "I  rise  to  a  question 
of  privilege  in  a  matter  affecting  the  rights 
of  the  House  collectively,  the  integrity  of  its 
proceedings,  and  the  rights  of  the  Members 
in  their  representative  capacity.  See  House 
Rule  IX." 
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experienced  any  further  interference 
the  subject  by  either  the  district  couijt 
the  court  of  appeals.  Should  any 
action  be  attempted,  we  are  confluent 
that  the  House  will  know  what  to  do 
will  not  lack  the  will  to  do  it. 
In  my  opinion,  no  useful  purpose 
I    be  served  by  continuing  the  appea 
this  stage  and  at  this  time.  The  prin 
of  the  first  report  would  now  amcjunt 
only  to  a  duplication  of  that  which 
been  printed  and  published.  Under 
circumstances,  I  do  not  think  it  desirkble 
that  we  should,  by  continuing  the  apj  eal 
appear  to  give  credence  to  the  thought 
that  we  in  any  way  acknowledge  or 
mit  to  any  assumption  of  jurisdiction 
the  courts  in  defiance  of  the  constitu- 
tional bar  of  article  I,  section  6.  ^^Ihile 
the  withdrawal  of  the  appeal  would, 
sense,  permit  the  decision  of  Judge  G^sell 
to  stand,  his  action  should  have  no  pr  ;ce- 
dential  value  whatsoever  in  light  of 
resolution  enacted  by  the  House  on 
cember  14  restraining  its  enforcemer^t 

I  have  discussed  the  question  of 
drawal  of  the  appeal  with  the 
and  former  Members  of  the  House 
are  appellants  with  me,  as  well  as 
Public  Printer,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents.  We  are  all  in  agreement 
in  taking  this  course,  and  we  have 
cordingly  instructed  the  Departmeijt 
Justice  to  file  a  withdrawal  of  the 
in  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals. 
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AMERICAN    FARMERS 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1971 
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Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
probably   the   hardest   fact   facing 
AmericEin  farmer  today  is  that  he 
capital  to  be  successful,  and  lots 

Recent  figures  show  that  farmers 
of  borrowed  capital  has  now  risei 
nearly  $60  billion,  more  than  doubl* 
amount  of   10  years  ago.  Within 
decade,   the  figure  is  likely   to 
again. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  most  critical  factors  in 
whether  individual  family  farmers 
survive  and  prosper  in  the  years 
is  the  extent  to  which  they  will  be 
to  obtain  adequate  financing. 

Though  it  varies  by  the  area  anc 
type  of  fanning,  it  is  generally 
edged  that  to  achieve  an  efficient 
farming  unit  today  requires  a  capit^ 
vestment  of  about  $200,000.  This 
be  the  amount  of  money  needed  to 
chase   sufQclent   land,   equipment, 
livestock  to  return  a  reasonable 
to  the  producer. 

Obviously,  a  young  man  just  doeii 
walk  up  to  a  lender,  borrow  $200,00C 
go  out  and  begin  his  career  as  a 
er.  It  does  not  work  that  way. 

First,  no  commercial  lender  woul< 
vance  the  entire  amount  needed 
young  farmer  to  get  started.  That 
place  all  the  risk  on  the  lender  and 
on  the  fanner. 

Second,  today's  farming  is  too  0om- 
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plicated  and  sophisticated  for  an  un- 
trained individual  to  succeed.  It  takes 
several  years  of  work  as  a  hired  man  or 
in  partnership  with  his  father  or  another 
farmer  for  a  young  man  to  become 
knowledgeable  enough  to  make  good  in 
today's  agriculture  with  its  low  profit 
margins. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  a  great  many 
capable  fanners — particularly  young 
farmers — who  are  unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  long-term  credit  to  buy  their 
own  farm. 

It  is  essential  that  we  as  a  Nation 
find  ways  to  encourage  these  young 
men — and  that  we  seek  every  possible 
avenue  to  keep  agriculture  in  the  hands 
of  individual  family  farmers.  Adequate 
financing  of  today's  operators — and  of 
the  young  farmers  coming  up — should 
therefore  be  a  national  goal.  It  would  be 
a  sad  day  indeed  if  we  were  to  awaken 
and  find  that  our  family  system  of  farm- 
ing had  been  replaced  by  giant  corporate 
entities. 

Accordingly,  I  was  encouraged  re- 
cently to  learn  of  a  special,  coopera- 
tive effort  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
System  and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration which  adds  another  dimension 
to  long-term  financing  of  farm  real  es- 
tate. 

Under  the  program,  long-term  loans 
for  purchasing  farm  real  estate  can  be 
made  to  the  same  borrower  by  both  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  and  the  FHA.  The 
program  would  work  like  this : 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  would  make  a 
long-term  first  mortgage  farm  real  es- 
tate loan  to  a  farmer.  Simultaneously, 
the  FHA  would  make  an  initial  farm 
ownership  loan  to  the  same  farmer.  In 
doing  so,  the  FHA  would  subordinate  its 
mortgage  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank  lien. 

There  are  a  number  of  benefits  which 
will  flow  from  this  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  by  law  the 
Federal  land  banks  are  restricted  to 
advancing  not  more  than  65  percent  of 
the  normal  value  of  a  given  piece  of  farm 
real  estate.  On  the  average  this  is  about 
50  percent  of  the  present  market  price 
of  the  farm.  Obviously,  with  such  a  re- 
striction, a  large  down  payment  is  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  borrower. 

But  with  the  FHA  financing  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  total,  a  far  lesser  amount 
of  initial  cash  downpayment  is  required. 
This  of  course  is  crucial  when  one  con- 
siders the  large  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired in  today's  agriculture. 

The  net  result  of  the  program  is  that 
there  will  be  more  young,  capable 
farmers  on  the  land  contributing  to  their 
rural  community  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible. 

A  direct  byproduct  of  the  program  is 
that  with  the  land  banks  and  FHA  pool- 
ing their  efforts,  more  funds  are  left 
available  to  FHA  to  serve  other  farmers. 
This  is  important  because  FHA  is  sub- 
ject to  a  ceiling  on  the  total  amount  of 
farmownership  loans  it  can  make.  His- 
torically, there  has  been  more  demand 
for  these  insured  loans  than  money  made 
available. 

The  Federal  land  banks,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  completely  owned  by  their 
member-borrowers.  Though  the  banks 
were  initially  capitalized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, these  funds  have  been  repaid  for 
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more  than  20  years.  The  banks  received 
nearly  all  their  loan  funds  by  issuing 
their  bonds  on  the  Nation's  money  mar- 
kets. 

Both  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  efforts.  It  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  Government,  rep- 
resented by  the  FHA,  and  the  private 
sector,  represented  by  the  land  banks, 
of  cooperating  in  a  common  and  worth- 
while purpose. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  sheer  magni- 
tude of  financing  agriculture  in  the  fu- 
ture is  such  that  no  opportunities  can 
be  overlooked  if  the  family  farming  we 
know  today  is  to  survive. 

In  this  regard  I  applaud  the  efforts  by 
the  entire  farm  credit  system  with  its 
indepth  look  at  the  future  of  credit  in 
agriculture  as  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Agricultural  Credit, 
That  document  spells  out  the  importance 
of  the  job  ahead  in  agricultural  lending 
and  some  of  the  changes  which  are 
needed  if  that  job  is  to  be  successfully 
carried  out. 

I  commend  these  and  other  efforts  to 
improve  upon  the  financing  of  today's 
agriciOture — financing  with  the  goal  of 
improving  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  family  farm  unit. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  INVESTIGATE 
IMPOUNDING  OF  FUNDS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  Presidential  impoundment  of 
funds  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  is  an  important  one 
which  relates  to  separation  of  powers  as 
defined  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
basic  fair  play. 

The  President  has  recently  stopped  a 
duly  authorized  and  appropriated  proj- 
ect, one-third  complete,  vital  to  national 
defense,  the  economy  and  environment, 
although  Congress  passed  laws  estab- 
lishing the  project. 

In  halting  construction  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal,  the  President  was 
apparently  misled  by  his  advisers  and  the 
action  was  clearly  unconstitutional.  Laws 
can  orUy  be  repealed  by  congressional  ac- 
tion in  which  both  sides  of  the  question 
are  entitled  to  be  heard,  including  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  This  is  discussed  in  an 
article  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  April  5, 
1971. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  Mr. 
Kilpatrick's  article  and  also  a  bill  pend- 
ing in  the  House  and  Senate,  cosponsored 
by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  myself,  which  would  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Impoundment  of 
Fimds  to  look  into  this  important  ques- 
tion. Members  interested  In  cosponsor- 
ing  this  resolution— House  Concurrent 
Resolution  244,  pending  in  the  Rules 
Committee — should  contact  my  office,  ex- 
tension 52501.  Following  is  the  column  by 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  which  sets  out  the  ap- 
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parent  need  to  study  in  depth  the  ques- 
tion of  Presidential  impoundment  and 
the  resolution: 

ijipoDNDiNG  Funds:  The  Question  Is  Power 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

One  of  these  years.  I  keep  telling  myself, 
I  will  retire  to  the  mountains,  feed  a  last 
sheet  of  copy  paper  Into  this  battered  Under- 
wood, and  undertake  to  distill  a  lifetime  of 
political  observation  into  a  single  sentence 
of  political  truth.  The  sentence  will  read:  The 
question  is  power. 

That  is  what  the  game  is  all  about.  We 
are  seeing  it  in  a  new  form  In  Washington 
these  days — actually  a  very  old  form — in  the 
inchoate  confrontation  between  Congress 
and  the  White  House  on  this  matter  of  the 
impoundment  of  appropriated  funds.  Sena- 
tor Sam  Ervin,  D-N.C,  has  been  holding  some 
mild  hearings.  The  White  House  has  dis- 
patched a  spokesman  to  make  a  mild  re- 
sponse. There  is  not  much  drama  thus  far. 

Yet  the  issue  is  important.  One  of  the  fun- 
damental powers  of  the  Congress  Is  the  pow- 
er of  the  purse.  It  is  the  power  to  raise 
funds — to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  to  borrow 
money,  to  coin  money.  It  Is  equally  the  power 
to  say  how  the  taxpayers'  money  shaU  be 
spent.  "No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury,"  says  the  Constitution,  "but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law." 

It  follows  from  that  stricture  that  appro- 
priations are  In  fact  laws;  and  the  Consti- 
tuiion  i-lso  says,  in  defining  the  powers  and 
duties  of  a  Chief  Executive,  that  the  Presi- 
dent "shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed." 

A  specific  example  may  clarify  the  kind  of 
Impasse  that  develops.  Consider,  if  you 
please,  the  Florida  barge  canal.  Critics  of  the 
project  see  it  as  something  more  than  a  mere 
boondoggle;  they  see  it  as  an  absolute  dis- 
aster, threatening  the  delicate  ecology  of  the 
Everglades,  Defenders  of  the  project,  such  as 
the  Jacksonville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  hold 
a  different  view;  they  see  the  canal  as  a  sig- 
nificant economic  benefit,  and  they  regard 
the  environmental  arguments  as  vastly  over- 
blown. 

Put  the  merits  to  one  side.  The  point 
Is  that  Congress  has  decided  the  Issue  ex- 
plicitly in  favor  of  the  proponents.  Congress 
repeatedly  has  made  appropriations  for  build- 
ing the  canal.  These  appropriations  are 
"laws"  as  surely  as  the  laws  appropriating 
funds  to  pay  a  President's  salary;  they  are 
laws  manifesting  a  specific  congressional  In- 
tent. 

But  on  Jan.  19,  by  executive  order,  Mr. 
Nixon  simply  nullified  the  laws  appropriat- 
ing money  for  the  Florida  barge  canal.  Act- 
ing on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Russell 
Train,  chairman  of  his  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  President  imposed  an 
effective  veto.  Does  the  duty  to  execute  the 
laws  embrace  a  power  to  nullify  the  laws? 
If  80,  what  dignity  and  purpose  attach  to 
congressional  appropriations  In  the  first 
place? 

Consider  a  different  hypothesis.  Suppose 
It  were  President  Proxmire  In  the  White 
House,  he  is  a  steadfast  opponent  of  fed- 
eral funding  of  a  supersonic  transport  plane. 
Suppose  the  Congress  had  fought  out  the 
question  of  an  SST,  and  the  proponents  had 
won.  The  fight  is  over.  The  appropriation 
has  passed.  But  instead  of  vetoing  the  blU, 
President  Proxmire  impounds  the  money 
and  refuses  executive  consent  to  Its  expend- 
iture. What  then?  Impeach  the  President? 
Sue  him?  Such  remedies  have  little  sub- 
stance of  reality. 

The  law  is  unclear.  In  a  major  speech  to 
the  House  on  Feb.  10,  Florida's  Charles  E. 
Bennett  cited  precedents  going  back  to  Ken- 
dall V.  United  States  In  1838  to  support  his 
conviction  that  specific  appropriations  can- 
not lawfully  be  Impounded.  The  case  in- 
volved a  small  claim  of  a  man  named  Stokes 
for  carrying  maU,  and  may  not  be  In  point. 
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Bennett  also  cited  various  law  review  articles 
criticizing  a  President's  asserted  power  to 
impound. 

Manifestly,  a  President  must  have  some 
discretion.  Existing  law  permits  impound- 
ment to  avoid  deficiencies,  or  to  effect  econ- 
omies. Ciistom  and  commonsense  support 
a  President's  refusal  to  expend  appropria- 
tions when  circumstances  have  changed; 
after  World  War  n.  President  Truman  rea- 
sonably nullified  outlays  for  unneeded  mili- 
tary hospitals. 

None  of  these  exceptions  touches  a  case 
such  as  the  Florida  barge  canal.  Congress 
has  said  it  shall  be  built.  Mr.  Nixon,  without 
a  formal  veto,  has  said  it  shall  not  be  built. 
Never  mind  who  is  right  or  wrong,  for  the 
question  is  not  a  question  of  wisdom  or  of 
folly.  Again,  in  saecula  saeculorum,  the  ques- 
tion is  power. 


H.  Con.  Res.  244 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concuTring) ,  That  (a)  there  Is 
established  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee 
en  Im.ooundment  of  Funds  (hereafter  in  this 
concurrent  resolution  referred  to  as  the 
"committee")  consisting  of  five  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  five  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Of  the  five  Members  of  the 
Senate  appointed  under  this  subsection, 
three  Members  shall  be  from  the  majority 
party,  and  two  Members  shall  be  from  the 
minority  party.  Of  the  five  members  of  the 
Hause  of  Representatives  appointed  under 
this  subsection,  three  Members  shall  be  from 
the  majority  party,  and  two  Members  shall  be 
from  the  minority  party. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  expire  at  the  close 
of  the  second  session  of  the  Ninety-second 
Congress. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. The  vice  chairman  shall  act  in  the  place 
and  stead  of  the  chairman  in  the  absence  of 
the  chairman.  The  chairmanship  shall  alter- 
nate between  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  chairman  shall  be  selected 
by  members  from  the  body  entitled  to  the 
chairmanship.  The  vice  chairman  shall  be 
chosen  from  the  other  body. 

(d)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee.  Vacancies  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments are  made. 

(e)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
the  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

(f)  The  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  actions,  including 
a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  record  vote  Is  demanded.  All  com- 
mittee records,  data,  charts,  and  files  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  committee  and  shall  be 
kept  In  the  offices  of  the  committee  or  such 
other  places  as  the  committee  may  direct. 

(g)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  and  it  shall  have  no  au- 
thority to  report  any  such  meeisure  to  the 
Senate  or  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee  to  conduct  a  continuing  compre- 
hensive study  and  review  of  the  President's 
constitutional  power  to  terminate  authorized 
Federal  projects  for  which  appropriations 
have  been  made  or  to  withhold  funds  for 
same  and  to  report  to  the  Congress  Its  find- 
ings In  a  final  report  before  the  close  of 
the  Ninety-second  Congress.  The  committee 
may  make  such  Interim  reports  to  the  appro- 
priate standing  committees  of  the  Congress 
as  It  deems  advisable. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  and  duties 
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the  committee  shall  avoid  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation with  any  Investigation  undertaken  by 
any  other  Joint  committee,  or  by  any  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  con- 
current resolution,  the  committee  is  author- 
ized, as  It  deems  advisable  (1)  to  make  such 
expenditures;  (2)  to  hold  such  hearings;  (3) 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  reces.ses,  and  adjourn- 
ment periods  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  (4)  to  employ  and 
fix  the  comi>ensation  of  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants.  Persona 
employed  under  authority  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  employed  without  regard  to  political 
affiliations  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fltnesi 
to  perform  the  duties  for  which  employed. 

(b)  The  committee  may  (1)  utilize  the 
services.  Information,  and  facilities  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  any  department 
cr  agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  (2)  employ  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  otherwise  the  services  of  such  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency 
as  it  deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  the  committee  may 
utilize  the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the 
staff  of  such  other  conimlttee  or  subcommit- 
tee whenever  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
determines  that  such  action  is  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  To  enable  the  committee  to  exer- 
cise Its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under 
this  concurrent  resolution,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  be 
disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vl-ie 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


QUIET  ENVOY  TO  ISRAEL 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  interesting  item  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  3,  describing  the 
efiforts  of  one  of  our  most  experienced 
but  lesser  known  diplomats.  Ambassador 
Walworth  Barbour,  who  has  represented 
this  country  in  Israel  for  nearly  10  years 
now,  seldom  makes  the  headlines,  yet 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  of  our  spokesmen 
overseas. 

The  article  follows: 

Quiet  Envoy  to  Israel 

Tel  Avrv. — The  Nixon  Administration's 
movement  toward  assuming  the  role  of  mid- 
dleman in  negotiations  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  on  reopening  the  Suez  Canal  has  kept 
Walworth  Barbour,  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador here,  even  more  busy  than  usual.  But 
for  the  quiet,  62-year-old  dlplocoat  such  occa- 
sions have  become  almost  routine.  He  has 
headed  the  smooth-working  United  States 
embassy  for  nine  and  a  half  years.  Neither 
in  Israiel  nor  In  the  United  States  is  he  a 
prominent  public  figure,  and  that  Is  the  way 
he  wants  It.  In  both  countries,  among  the  in- 
fluential group  of  policymakers  who  claim  his 
full  attention,  he  is  a  respected  figure. 

The  post  of  Ambassador  to  Israel  is  a  sensi- 
tive one  for  both  Governments.  The  United 
States  Ambassador  Is  vulnerable  to  p>olltlcal 
pressures  at  home,  where  the  influential  Jew- 
ish community  has  a  particular  Interest  In  his 
actions  and  attitudes. 
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APPOINTED     BY    KENNEDY 
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It  was  specifically  to  take  the  embassy 
of  American  politics  that  President  Kennedy 
appointed  Mr.  Barbour,  a  career  diplomat, 
stead  of  a  political  figure,  as  had  been 
custom. 

Israelis    recall    being    apprehensive 
the  change  when  Mr.  Barbour  arrived 
feared  that  he  would  be  a  typical  represent  a 
tlve  of  what  they  consider  the  State  Depa*'' 
ment  AraWsts — he  had  served  in  Cairo  a 
Baghdad  earlier  In  his  career — and  would 
lacking  In  political  clout  with  the  Adm'- 
tratlon.  It  did  not  take  long  for  them  to 
that  they  were  wrong  on  both  counts. 

Mr.  Barbour  acknowledges  that  when 
arrived  he  had  no  particular  interest 
Israel  one  way  or  another.  Nor  did  he  h 
any  expectation  of  staying  so  long— lonj  er 
than  any  American  Ambassador  currently 
serving  has  remained  In  one  post.  Asked  wl  ly 
he  was  still  here,  he  replied:  "I  like  It." 

KNOWN    FOR    TERSE    REPORTS 

His  terse  reports  to  Washington,  brief  aid 
blunt  even  In  the  most  complex  crises,  coi  i- 
mand  the  attention  and  respect  of  his  s  i- 
perlors  In  the  Department  of  State,  so  ac- 
customed are  they  to  lengthy  and  erudife 
dispatches. 

In  Israel  he  has  become,  as  a  gossip  colum- 
nist put  it,  "part  of  the  Israeli  landscape."  1  [e 
Is  on  Intimate  social  terms  with  the  leading 
figures  of  the  Establishment.  It  Is  with 
raells  rather  than  with  the  diplomatic  com- 
munity In  Tel  Aviv  that  he  chooses  to  spei  id 
his  so-called  leisure  hours,  In  the  evenln(;s, 
as  he  moves  his  large,  heavy  frame  across 
golf  course. 

Mr.  Barbour,  a  shy  man  who  Is  deceptively 
diffident  in  social  conversation,  has  ne\er 
married  and  limits  his  obligatory  entertal  i- 
Ing  to  the  few  months  of  the  year  when  1  Is 
sister,  Ellen,  visits  to  act  as  hostess  for  hl|n. 

EXETER    AND    HARVARD 

Born  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  June  4,  19<|8. 
he  was  graduated  from  Phillips  Exeter  Aca  1- 
emy  and  Harvard.  His  first  post  as  a  profes- 
sional diplomat,  In  1932,  was  a  vice-consul 
ship  In  Naples.  Prom  then  until  the  end 
World  War  II  he  concentrated  on  southern 
European  and  Mediterranean  affairs,  serf 
ing  as  political  officer  in  Cairo  during  tie 
war  years. 

In  1949  he  became  counselor  of  embassy 
Moscow — he  was  considered  for  the  ambassb 
dorshlp  there  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
but  made  It  clear  that  he  did  not  want 
change  posts.  He  later  served  as  second  min 
in  the  embassy  In  London  and  as  a  Depu:y 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

His  Impact  here  is  manifest  In  his  eaky 
relationship  with  Premier  Oolda  Meir,  wl  h 
whom  he  has  been  meeting  recently  on  t|ie 
Suez  Canal  issue. 

Last  year,  appearing  with  Mrs.  Melr  at  tl  ie 
opening  of  an  American  school  in  Tel  Av;  v, 
Mr.  BEirbour  complemented  the  principal  (  n 
having  obtained  the  Premier's  presence 
wish  I  knew  how  to  influence  the  Premier 
to  do  what  I  ask  her  to  do,"  he  said 

Mrs.  Melr  replied  to  Mr.  Barbour:  "I  will 
now  reveal  the  secret  to  you — you  must  orf  y 
ask  me  to  do  what  I  want  to  do." 
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UNFAVORABLE  PUBLICITY  TO  TI^ 
GAO  UNFOUNDED 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1971 

Mr.    ANDREWS    or   Alabama.    \fr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  GAO  had  some  ui  i- 
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favorable  publicity  with  reference  to  one 
of  their  reports.  Our  subcommittee — the 
Legislative  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee — questioned  the 
Comptroller  General  about  this  matter. 
We  were  satisfied  that  the  unfavorable 
publicity  was  unfoimded.  I  am  inserting 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Staats  explaining  the 
GAO's  position: 

Comptroller  General  of 

THE  Unfted  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  5,  1971. 
Hon.  George  W.  Andrews, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Subcommittee  of  the 

Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 

Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  the  hearings 
before  your  Subcommittee  on  March  30,  1971, 
on  the  appropriation  request  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  fiscal  year  1972,  you  re- 
quested I  furnish  you  a  statement  with  re- 
spect to  allegations  which  have  appeared  re- 
cently In  the  press  relating  to  a  report  Issued 
on  March  17  on  defense  Industry  profits.  This 
study  had  been  requested  by  the  Congress  In 
the  Armed  Forces  Appropriation  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  1970.  The  allegation  carried  by 
two  columnists  were  based  on  a  comparison 
of  a  preliminary  "leaked"  draft  with  a  sub- 
sequent revision  of  the  draft.  While  the  pre- 
liminary draft  was  available  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  they  did  not  carry  such 
allegations. 

The  allegations  of  the  two  columnists  In 
several  widely  circulated  news  sitorles  implied 
that  the  GAO  had  followed  an  unusual  and 
improper  procedure  in  obtaining  comments 
from  contractor  associations  and  defense 
agencies,  and  had  altered  the  facts  and  con- 
clusions as  a  restilt  of  "pressure"  from  these 
agencies  and  associations.  You  asked  that 
I  supply  a  statement  of  these  allegations  and 
our  response  to  them. 

1.  Allegation. — GAO  followed  an  unusual 
and  Improper  procedure  in  obtaining  com- 
ments from  defense  agencies  and  contractor 
associations  in  asking  them  to  review  and 
comment  on  a  preliminary  draft  of  the 
report. 

Response.— It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
GAO  for  many  years  to  refer  draft  reports  of 
this  Office  to  agencies,  organizations,  and 
others  specifically  affected  to  obtain  their 
views.  With  respect  to  contractors,  the  writ- 
ten policy  establishing  this  procedure  goes 
back  to  1955;  the  practice  had  been  followed 
In  many  cases  earlier  than  that.  This  proce- 
dure Is  designed  to  enable  GAO  to  have  avail- 
able any  disagreement  as  to  factual  accuracy 
or  completeness  of  the  report  as  well  as  dif- 
ferences with  respect  to  our  findings  and 
conclusions.  We  believe  It  important  not  only 
that  we  consider  these  comments  prior  to 
completing  our  report  to  provide  reasonable 
assurance  that  our  reports  are  accurate,  fair, 
complete  and  objective,  but  that  we  also  re- 
fiect  In  our  reports  to  Congress  such  differ- 
ences as  may  exist.  The  procedure  followed  in 
this  instance  Is  Identical  to  that  followed  in 
previous  reports. 

2.  Allegation. — GAO  was  subjected  to 
"pressure"  to  alter  its  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

Response. — There  was  no  pressure  of  any 
type.  Neither  I  nor  any  member  of  our  staff 
received  any  follow-up  communications,  oral 
or  written,  from  the  associations  or  agencies 
beyond  the  formal  responses  to  our  request  of 
January  5,  1971,  for  their  views.  The  last 
respKinse  was  made  available  to  this  Office  on 
February  12. 

3.  Allegation. — The  analysis  in  the  report 
of  146  Individual  contracts  was  more  "rep- 
resentative" of  defense  profits  than  the  4- 
year  review  of  total  contractor  profits  (1966 
to  1969) ;  however  the  GAO  subordinated  the 
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first  analysis  by  shifting  Its  location  in  the 
report  from  chapter  2  (first  draft)  to  chapter 
5  (final  draft). 

Response. — The  report  contained  two  sets 
of  data  to  serve  two  different  purposes:  (a) 
The  4-year  analysis,  reporting  on  more  than 
60  percent  of  all  defense  procurement  for  the 
period,  was  designed  to  meet  the  statutory 
directive  to  this  Office;  (b)  the  analysis  of 
146  individual  contracts  was  designed  to  ex- 
amine initial  profit  objectives  with  proau 
actually  realized,  and  to  determine  if  it  was 
practical  to  develop  profit  data  by  contract 
in  order  to  ascertain  If  there  was  a  wide  range 
of  profits  as  a  percent  of  invested  capital. 
Interest  in  this  type  of  analysis  had  been 
\  expressed  during  the  hearings  which  lead  to 
the  statutory  directive. 

We  believe  it  only  logical  that  the  final 
draft  have  the  4-year  analysis  placed  first 
and  the  second  analysis  clearly  Identified  and 
differentiated  from  the  first.  Since  the  entire 
report  was  only  55  pages  and  contained  a  41/2 
page  summary,  we  did  not  agree  that  there 
was  any  "alteration"  or  "burying"  of  the  data. 

The  apparent  reason  for  the  press  Interest 
in  the  146  contract  analysis  was  the  higher 
profits  refiected.  The  final  draft  makes  it 
clear  that  the  146  contracts  was  not  a  valid 
statistical  sample  and  that  this  analysis 
served  an  entirely  different  purpose  from  the 
4-year  analysis.  Had  the  analysis  of  indi- 
vidual contracts  shown  a  lower  profit  rate,  it 
is  interesting  to  speculate  whether  the  two 
columnists  would  have  found  the  matter  of 
such  great  interest. 

4.  Allegation. — The  final  report  was  "dras- 
tically altered"  and  "softened"  to  be  less 
critical  and  key  data  was  subordinated. 

Response. — Aside  from  the  reordering  of 
the  chapters  mentioned  above,  the  revised 
draft  contains  numerous  editorial  changes  of 
the  type  which  take  place  In  virtually  every 
report  Issued  by  this  Office.  The  two  colum- 
nists neglected  to  Indicate,  however,  that  not 
a  single  figure  in  the  report  had  been  al- 
tered at  any  stage  in  the  drafting  of  the  re- 
port, and  none  was  added  or  deleted  as  result 
of  agency  or  contractor  views.  Nor  do  they 
mention  that  the  conclusions  in  the  report, 
which  is  critical  of  the  way  in  which  profit 
objectlv-s  have  been  established  on  defense 
contracts  in  the  past,  remain  unchanged. 

Our  report  Is  critical  of  the  present  prac- 
tice of  negotiating  contracts  whereby  profit 
objectives  are  based  primarily  on  cost  of 
sales.  We  believe  the  policy  should  be  re- 
vised to  place  more  emphasis  on  the  total 
amount  of  contractor  capital  required.  The 
report  states  that  "by  relating  profits  to 
costs,  contractors  have  little  incentive  to 
make  Investments  In  equipment  which  in- 
crease efficiency  and  reduce  cost."  The  report 
also  notes  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  considering  this  matter  since  1962 
"and  GAO  believes  that  It  is  time  to  move 
ahead." 

It  was  primarily  to  obtain  the  views  ol 
agencies  and  contractors  on  this  Issue  that 
we  requested  comments  on  our  draft  report. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  that  many  contrac- 
tors agree  vrtth  our  position  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  officials  have  been 
quoted  in  the  press  as  agreeing  generally  with 
our  recommendation. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight.  This  Office  plays  an  important 
role  as  an  arm  of  the  Congress  in  assuring 
that  Government  programs  are  managed  ef- 
fectively and  economically.  It  is  important 
that  we  carry  out  this  responsibility  in  an 
effective  and  Impartial  manner;  It  Is  also  im- 
portant that  Members  of  Congress  have  the 
confidence  that  we  have  made,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make,  every  effort  to  carry  out  our 
responsibUitles  In  this  manner. 
Sincerely, 

Elmee  B.  Staats. 
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EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
91st  and  again  in  the  current  92d  Con- 
gress, the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  has  considered  changes 
which  would  grant  enforcement  powers 
to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  As  you  know,  this  Com- 
mission has  operated  since  its  creation 
7  years  ago  as  an  agency  of  conciliation. 

It  has  done  well  in  this  role,  perhaps 
better  than  expected.  It  has  foimd  that 
a  great  many  businesses  want  all  Ameri- 
cans to  have  equal  opportunities.  It  has 
found  that  a  lot  of  businessmen  and 
unions  have  discriminated  without  know- 
ing it;  and  they  have  changed  their  ways 
when  their  attention  was  called  to  the 
effect  of  their  policies. 

Many  of  us  now  believe  that  ETEOC 
can  do  a  better  job  if  granted  enforce- 
ment powers.  Two  bills  to  accomplish  this 
change  have  been  introduced  and  have 
been  considered  by  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  John  Dent,  is  chair- 
man and  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
leader. 

There  are  many  differences  between 
the  two  bills,  but  I  want  to  underline 
one  difference  today. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  Au- 
gustus Hawkins,  is  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  H.R.  1746,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Enforcement  Act  of  1971. 
Among  other  actions,  this  would  trans- 
fer the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance from  the  Department  of  Labor, 
where  it  has  done  an  exemplary  job,  to 
the  EEOC,  where  I  doubt  it  would  do  as 
well. 

Throughout  the  hearings,  the  unions 
have  urged  that  we  report  the  Hawkins 
bill,  and  they  have  been  particularly 
urgent  in  seeking  the  change  of  the  con- 
tract compliance  agency,  OFCC.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  unions  have  not 
been  candid  with  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  their  real  goal  is 
to  get  stem  enforcement  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  standards  against 
business,  but  slap-on-the-wrist  enforce- 
ment against  unions;  and  this  desire  to 
move  OFCC  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  part  of  the  plan. 

In  keeping  with  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's even-handed  program,  the  Sec- 
retary announced  a  proposed  rulemaking 
in  late  January,  and  it  probably  will  go 
mto  effect  in  the  next  few  days.  It  is  a 
regulation  aimed  at  equal  opportunities 
in  apprenticeship  and  training. 

If  people  of  all  races  and  creeds  have 
equal  access  to  apprenticeships,  we  will 
nave  come  a  long  step  toward  the  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  on  which  we  Amer- 
J^ns  have  prided  ourselves.  Because  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  shown  a  wiUing- 
ness  and  an  abiUty  to  use  this  power 
agamst  them,  the  unions  apparently 
do  not  want  him  to  have  authority  in 
tms  area. 
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To  those  who  argue  otherwise,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  correspondence:  a  let- 
ter from  Edward  Arambasich,  speaking 
for  Local  Union  444,  of  the  Bridge,  Struc- 
tural, and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers,  in 
Joliet,  111.,  in  the  district  which  I  repre- 
sent; and  my  response. 

International      Association      or 
Bridge,   Structural   and   Orna- 
mental Iron  Workers, 
Joliet,  III.,  March  IS,  1971. 
Hon.  John  N.  Eelenborn, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  We,  the  members  of 
Iron  Workers'  Local  Union  No.  444  of  Will, 
Grundy,  Kane  and  DuPage  Counties,  Illinois 
are  writing  to  you  protesting  the  passage  of 
Proposed  Rule  Making  (29  CFR  Part  30)  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  in  Its  entirety. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  ruling  ii 
In  no  way  operable.  Not  oniy  would  it  be 
impossible  to  abide  by,  the  Iron  Workers' 
would  refuse — absolutely  and  unequivocal- 
ly— to  heed  this  ruling. 

It  would  behoove  you  to  remember  that 
there  are  approximately  eighty-five  (85,000) 
thousand  Iron  Workers'  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. Not  only  can  this  many  men  tie  up  a 
lot  of  Important  construction,  but  that  many 
votes  could  make  a  difference  at  election 
time — one  way  or  another. 
Yours  truly, 

Edward  J.  Arambasich,  B.A.,  P.S.T., 

Iron  Workers'  Local  Union  No.  444. 

April  2,  1971. 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Arambasich,  B.A.,  F.S.T., 
Bridge.    Structural    and    Ornamental    Iron 
Workers,    Local    Union    No.    444,    Joliet, 
III. 

Dear  Mr.  Arambasich:  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  rule  tentatively  announced 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  January  29,  1971, 
will  become  effective  In  the  next  several  days. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  promote  equal  opportunity 
In  apprenticeship. 

In  his  Not'ce  of  Prop>osed  Rule  Making, 
Secretary  Hodgson  noted  that,  in  the  past 
seven  years,  "some  significant  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  progress"  has  been  made — 
some  progress,  but  spotty. 

At  the  February  convention  In  Miami 
Beach,  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  opposed  the  rule  and 
made  an  official  statement  that  "the  goal  ol 
equal  employment  opportunity  in  apprentice- 
ship has  generally  been  achieved  .  .  ." 

If  that  were  true,  of  course,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  dissent  from  the  proposal,  for  it 
is  aimed  only  at  unions  not  complying  and 
Mil  have  no  effect  on  those  which  have 
achieved  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  in 
apprenticeship. 

Your  letter  of  March  15,  however,  says, 
"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  ruling  is  In 
no  way  operable."  You  are  entitled  to  that 
opinion,  although  It  carries  a  strong  implica- 
tion that  the  Miami  Beach  convention  was 
talking  through  Its  hat. 

You  add:  "Not  only  would  It  be  Impossible 
to  abide  by,  the  Iron  Workers  would  refuse — 
absolutely  and  unequivocally — to  heed  this 
ruling." 

This  is  strong  language,  and  I  am  skeptical 
of  your  authortiy  to  make  such  a  statement. 
Several  other  union  officials  have  voiced 
opinions  about  this  proposed  rule.  Like  you, 
they  have  been  opposed  to  Its  becoming  effec- 
tive, but  none  has  even  hinted  at  a  deter- 
mination to  defy  the  law. 

You  are  not  the  first  group  to  be  saddled 
with  a  difficult  task  In  making  oiir  United 
States  more  nearly  equal  for  all  people. 

The  medical  profession  was  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  Medicare,  and  Individual  phy- 
sicians have  done  their  best  to  torpedo  the 
program;  but  It  appears  that.  If  Medicare 
doesn't  work.  It  will  be  replaced  by  some- 
thing even  less  palatable. 
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When  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Conamlsslon  has  urged  businesses  to  open 
their  rosters  to  Negroes,  Indians,  Latins,  and 
other  minorities,  the  owners  have  complained 
loudly.  EEOC  demands  place  an  impossible 
burden  on  them,  they  say,  but  the  commis- 
sion has  been  adamant  and,  one  by  one, 
businesses  have  complied. 

It  is  not  lost  on  me  that  organized  labor 
has  been  among  the  leaders  in  urging  the 
government  to  bring  the  medical  profession 
and  business  into  line.  You  and  your  union 
have  prospered  under  protection  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  United  States. 
Surely,  you  do  not  believe  that  you  are  so 
much  better  than  the  rest  of  us  that  you 
need  obey  only  such  laws  as  you  like;  and 
may  violate  with  Impunity  a  ruling  you  don't 
like! 

I  cannot  believe  that  your  union  believes 
that  your  threat  would  deter  the  United 
States  in  pursuing  its  commitment  to  equal 
opportunity. 

Forty  years  ago,  labor  was  oppressed  and 
was  denied  equality  with  management  in  the 
determination  of  wages,  hours  and  conditions 
of  work.  After  a  long  and  sometimes  violent 
campaign,  labor's  rights  were  recognized  and 
were  protected  by  law. 

Labor  sought  equality,  and  has  gotten  It. 
Sometimes  it  has  gotten  more.  Sometimes  it 
has  gotten  superiority. 

Now  black  people  seek  equality — equality 
of  opportunity  to  learn  a  craft,  to  develop  a 
skill,  to  earn  a  living.  So  do  the  red  people 
and  the  brown  people  and  other  minorities. 

Your  union  may  resist.  It  may  refuse,  and 
that  refusal  may  be  absolute  and  unequivo- 
cal; but  that  will  only  postpone  the  attain- 
ment of  equal  opportunity  (as  management's 
resistance  postponed  labor's  advance  toward 
equality). 

The  85,000  iron  workers  in  Illinois  can  try 
to  protect  their  Jobs  by  denying  opportuni- 
ties to  others — and  as  you  threaten  in  your 
last  paragraph — tie  up  a  lot  of  important 
construction.  You  can  try  to  cast  your  votes 
as  a  block  but,  in  my  opinion,  you  will  fall 
because  your  cause  is  not  Just. 
Yours  very  truly. 

John  N.  Erlenborn, 

Member  of  Congress. 


NO  SAVINGS  ON  THE  REJECllON 
OF  THE  SST 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
icans have  a  tradition  for  doing  things 
in  a  big  way — and  our  folly  in  handling 
the  SST  program  is  no  exception.  After 
an  8-year  commitment,  the  Congress 
suddenly  reversed  itself  and  literally 
flushed  an  $800  million  investment  by  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  down  the  drain. 
Of  course,  the  soothsayers  of  ecological 
doom  rejoiced,  and  more  important,  cries 
for  a  reordering  of  national  priorities 
echoed  through  the  Congress.  But  has 
this  dramatic  turn  of  events  provided 
answers  or  simply  raised  serious  new 
questions?  For  example,  would  the  SST 
actually  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  en- 
vironment? If  so,  then  why  did  the  Con- 
gress initiate  such  a  program  in  the  first 
place?  If  not  sure,  then  why  not  build 
the  two  prototypes  and  find  out  for  cer- 
tain, and  especially  at  this  late  date? 
And  even  more  important,  a  larger  ques- 
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tion — why  does  the  Congress  continie 
to  set  up  questionable  programs  with  la  / 
ish  funding  without  adequate  assurancjes 
beforehand  that  the  programs  have 
reasonable  chance  for  success? 

In  the  case  of  the  SST  the  recent  vdte 
was  not  a  success  for  the  Congress,  but 
rather  a  serious  indictment  of  failure 
Savings  in  terms  of  the  environment 
money,  and  people  are  highly  dubious  to 
say  the  least,  and  more  than  likely  are 
nonexistent.  In  some  places  it  will  cause 
unemployment.  We  have  killed  the  SiT 
bird — now  we  must  pay  the  cost  of  tie 
wake.  A  recent  editorial  in  the  Wasi 
ington  Daily  News  does  a  good  Job  In 
smnming  up  the  bill  by  showing  thjat 
there  will  be  no  savings. 

The  article  follows : 

A  High-Priced  Funeral 

When  Congress  recently  shot  down  the  4lg 
bird — the  SST — It  reneged  on  an  elght-y(  ar 
commitment  Congress  Itself  repeatedly  hid 
affirmed  by  overwhelming  majorities.  It 
knocked  out  the  big  bird  Just  as  It  cafae 
within  sight  of  Its  goal. 

And  It  did  all  this  on  an  emotional  blige 
scrambled  by  speculation,  hypothetical  he  b- 
goblins,  p)olltlcs  and  nonsense,  all  mixed  In 
with  some  valid  questions. 

But  the  ultimate  argument,  when  bdth 
houses  of  Co  gress  finally  reversed  then 
selves,  got  down  to  "national  priorities."  The 
money  would  be  better  used,  It  was  cc  n- 
tended,  to  meet  other  pressing  national 
needs. 

So  now  where  will  the  money  go  which 
Congress  allegedly  was  going  to  "save"  by 
cancelling  the  SST? 

The  appropriation  Congress  rejected 
for  $134  million. 

As  a  result  of  that  action  Sen.  Edmund  S. 
Muskle  has  proposed  that  the  $134  million 
be  shifted  to  research  on  air  safety  and  to 
urban  mass  transit.  The  government  lias 
community  applications  for  more  than  $2 
billion  in  Federal  help  for  mass  transit 
$134  million  stacks  up  as  a  drop  in 
bucket. 

And  since  the  SST   was  killed,  a  sudcien 
compassion  has  developed  for  workmen 
laid  off  as  a  result. 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh  has  introduced  a  reso 
tlon  asking  the  administration  to  find  ot^er 
Jobs  for  these  people. 

And  Rep.  John  W.  Davis  of  Georgia 
other  SST  opponent,  has  proposed  an  appto 
prlatlon  of  $250  million   ($116  million  more 
than  the  cancelled  sum)   to  subsidize  ot|jer 
projects  for  the  aircraft  industry. 

President  Nixon  has  ordered  $42  million 
promote  a  retraining  and  Job  placement 
gram  for   technicians  and  scientists  out 
work  in   the  whole  aerospace  Industry, 
Just  the  SST  casualties. 

All  of  these  things,  of  course,  would  eat 
several  times  over  the  $134  million  Congjjess 
decided  not  to  spend  on  the  SST. 

But  the  big  catch  in  this  is  that  no  $l34 
million  has  been  saved.  In  addition  to  i  he 
$864  million  in  taxpayer  money  already  n- 
vested  in  the  SST,  it  will  take  two  years  a  nd 
cost  around  $334  million  Just  to  wind  down 
the  project — paying  off  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors and  the  like.  No  savings  at  fill. 
and  no  SST ! 

There  is  an  old  saying  about  chickens 
coming  home  to  roost.  But  a  dead  bird  on 
Congress'  doorstep  can  be  a  lot  more  costly 
to  the  taxpayers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  DRAFT  REFORM/ALL  VOLUN- 
TEER BILL,  H.R.  6531 
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HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
we  passed  H.R.  6531.  This  consolidated 
draft  reform/all  volimteer  force  bill 
contains  sweeping,  and  meritorious, 
changes  in  military  manpower  procure- 
ment procedures. 

Most  importantly  it  takes  the  neces- 
sary first  steps  to  this  country  from  a 
selective  service  system  to  an  all-volim- 
teer  military  force.  Many  of  us,  includ- 
ing me,  have  serious  reservations  about 
a  professional  volunteer  army,  but  most 
of  us  have  less  objections  to  it  than  to 
the  involuntary  draft  system. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  draft  for  a 
2-year  period.  In  my  judgment,  2  years 
is  too  long.  I  believe  that  a  1-year  exten- 
sion would  serve  a  number  of  purposes: 
First,  it  is  a  stronger  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  volunteer  concept;  second,  it  would 
assert  congressional  prerogatives  to  re- 
view annually,  and  control,  the  military 
personnel  levels;  third,  it  would  express 
more  strongly  our  intention  to  terminate 
the  draft;  fourth,  it  would  provide  an 
incentive  now  lacking  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  implement  speedily  and 
successfully  the  volunteer  concept;  fifth, 
it  is  symbolic  of  our  intention  to  speed 
up  withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Since  my  point  of  view  did  not  prevail, 
we  now  have  to  hope  the  volunteer  con- 
cept is  so  successful  that  the  need  for 
the  draft  will  wither  away  prior  to  its 
actual  expiration.  My  hopes  are  higher 
when  backed  by  a  1-year  law,  but  such 
hopes  can  also  be  fulfilled  under  a  2-year 
extension. 

The  bill  also  makes  a  series  of  improve- 
ments in  our  draft  structure  and  proce- 
dures. I  heartily  endorse  the  uniform 
national  call,  the  elimination  of  student 
deferments,  except  divinity  students,  and 
the  lowering  of  age  requirements  for 
draft  boards. 

I  supported  the  proposal  to  equalize 
conscientious  objector  service  with  active 
military  service  at  2  years  each,  and  am 
sorry  it.  too,  failed.  I  was  tempted  to 
support  the  proposal  that,  of  men  drafted 
after  December,  only  volimteers  be  sent 
to  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  a  good  idea,  but 
sets  up  a  double  standard  depending  on 
date  of  induction. 

If  there  is  any  one  feature  of  the  bill 
now  that  is  especially  unsettling,  that 
feature  is  the  contemplated  force  level 
of  2V2  million  men  by  Jime  1972.  This 
target  manpower  level  makes  the  volun- 
teer concept  harder  to  achieve,  the  ex- 
tended use  of  the  draft  probable,  and 
budget  impossible  to  balance. 

The  cost  of  the  volunteer  army  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  is  a  dreadful,  but  neces- 
sary $2.6  billion.  I  am  strongly  persuaded 
that  we  cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  it 
too.  We  will  not  get.  and  can  hardly  af- 
ford, a  volimteer  army  at  a  force  level  of 
2V2  million. 
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We  must  look  for  more  ways  to  reduce 
force  levels.  The  volunteer  concept  seeks 
professionalism  and  reduced  turnover, 
both  of  which  factors  should  reduce  per- 
sonnel needs.  The  Nixon  doctrine,  in  my 
judgment,  also  requires  lower  manpower 
levels,  not  only  In  Southeast  Asia,  but 
throughout  the  world.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieved the  amendment  which  sought  to 
reduce  the  2y2  million  force  level  to  be 
a  critical  one.  I  supported  and  voted  for 
that  amendment,  and  felt  its  loss  hurt 
the  bill  badly. 

As  with  any  complicated,  important 
bill,  H.R.  653rs  blessings  are  not  unvar- 
nished. Along  with  those  blessings  I  have 
tried  to  point  out  some  of  the  dangers. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  too  many  good 
things  in  the  bill  for  me  not  to  vote  for 
it. 


FUTURE  GROWTH  OF  WATER 
TRANSPORT  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
unsung  sectors  of  the  American  economy 
is  the  water  transport  industry.  Perhaps 
because  the  industry  has  been  vital  to 
the  life  and  economic  growth  of  our  Re- 
public from  our  earliest  days,  we  have 
overlooked  its  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  high  standard  of  living. 
In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Water  Re- 
sources Associated  annual  meeting.  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Walker,  president  of  the 
Union  Barge  Line  Corp.,  outlined  the 
past,  present,  and  prospects  for  the 
future  of  the  industry.  While  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  the  comments  of  Mr. 
Walker,  I  believe  you  will  find  his  re- 
marks on  the  "$2  Trillion  Economy"  en- 
lightening. The  speech  follows: 
Water  Transport  and  the  Making  of  a 
$2  Triluon  Economt 
(By  Charles  E.  Walker) 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  be  here  today 
to  address  Water  Resources  Associated.  I 
know  the  last  thing  we  have  time  for  is  self- 
congratulation,  but  I  want  to  make  a  point 
about  this  organization  which  we  may  over- 
look because  we  are  so  close  to  it. 

Our  country  faces  many  difficult  problems 
in  the  years  ahead,  but  water  management 
should  not  be  one  of  them.  The  fact  is  no 
more  water  Is  available  today  than  was  avail- 
able 5.000  years  ago.  We  have  a  well-thought 
out  long-range  program  on  which  we  have 
been  working  since  the  first  Congress  in  1789. 
with  specific  plans  out  ahead  40  and  50  years, 
to  meet  foreseeable  needs  of  our  economy.  If 
the  nation  is  not  diverted  from  the  programs 
which  members  of  this  organization  are  pro- 
moting, the  economy's  needs  will  be  antici- 
pated in  time  and  severe  problems  will  be 
prevented. 

I  have  deliberately  made  that  statement 
tame  and  somewhat  lifeless.  We  all  live  with 
the  program  of  WRA;  we're  used  to  thinkmg 
ahead  20  and  50  years;  we're  used  to  antici- 
pating problems.  It  doesn't  occur  to  us  Just 
how  sensational  this  approach  Is  when  com- 
pared to  the  handling  of  some  of  the  other 
problems  the  country  faces. 
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Through  this  organization  many  confllct- 
iM  interests  are  resolved.  The  power  interests 
ire  not  necessarily  parallel  to  the  interests 
^navigation.  If  you  store  water  for  irriga- 
tion you  can't  use  it  to  maintain  the  stream 
flow'  Different  regions  compete  for  available 
funds  for  developmental  projects.  Similarly, 
different  regions  have  to  arrive  at  a  sharing 
of  limited  water  supplies.  There  is  potential 
here  for  bitter  controversy.  And  yet,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  members  and  the  leaders 
of  this  organization  working  patiently  with 
others,  we  achieve  a  miracle  of  accommo- 
daUon  and  reasonableness. 

Analyze  any  of  the  major  problems  facing 
the  country.  What  stands  out  in  painful 
clarity  Is  that  we  have  them  not  because 
we  don't  know  the  answers,  but  because  we 
haven't  put  the  machinery  together  to 
anticipate  the  problems  and  provide  the 
necessary  remedies  in  time.  Our  major  social 
problems  cannot  be  solved  overnight  any 
more  than  you  could  build  the  presenUy  built 
network  of  water  management  project*  over- 
night These  problems  will  only  yield,  In  my 
opinion,  to  the  same  kind  of  public  spirited, 
dedicated  work  over  many  years  that  has  been 
characteristic  of  this  organization.  What  we 
have  here,  after  all,  is  the  cooperation  of 
diverse  Interests,  willingness  to  compromise, 
willingness  to  work,  sensible  long  range 
plans,  and  patience  to  accommodate  our 
energies  as  these  plans  unfold  over  a  50-year 
time  span. 

We've  been  successful  in  the  past  with  this 
approach  and  I  believe  our  government 
would  be  much  more  successful  with  its 
other  problems  if  it  were  to  adopt  the  proce- 
dures and  format  which  have  made  so  much 
sense  for  water  management. 

I  think  It  is  worth  taking  time  to  stand 
off  a  little  bit  from  the  concerns  of  these  few 
days  and  try  to  see  Water  Resources  As- 
sociated as  a  problem  solving  vehicle  which 
should  be  copied  for  other  of  our  national 
problems. 

What  about  the  navigation  part  of  the 
multi-purpose  water  management  programs? 
I'd  like  to  give  you  a  progress  report  on 
what's  going  on,  an  insight  into  the  current 
controversies  and  a  look  ahead. 

I  won't  burden  you  with  a  lot  of  statistics. 
Ill  simply  summarize  by  saying  that  the 
barge  industry  appears  to  be  expanding  about 
a  point  or  two  ahead  of  the  long-run  growth 
of  the  gross  national  product.  We  seem  to 
bold  steady,  as  the  economy  expands,  at 
about  9  to  9.5  per  cent  of  the  inter-city 
freight  ton  miles.  It  will  Interest  you  to 
know  that  we  receive  for  this  service  In 
revenues  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  total  expenditures  for  freight 
servic*. 

We're  providing  capacity  through  the 
private  enterprise  system  to  anticipate 
demand  and  we're  operating  at  an  efficiency 
level  unmatched  by  any  other  transport 
mode,  except  possibly  the  pipelines. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  I  know  you 
are  concerned  by  some  of  the  arguments 
against  water  management  projects  which 
discount  the  navigation  benefits.  The  critics 
say;  you  don't  impress  us  by  talking  about  all 
the  Industrial  development  along  the  rivers. 
All  that  development  would  have  taken  place 
anyway.  It  would  Just  have  been  located  dif- 
ferently. Hence,  they  claim,  the  benefits  of 
Industrial  development  should  be  Ignored. 

I  think  we  all  know  the  answer  to  that  one 
from  our  experience  of  the  diverse  reasons 
of  water  supply,  etc.  given  for  the  location 
of  Industry  along  the  river.  Let  me  limit  my- 
«*If  to  the  navigation  aspect.  A  means  of 
fansportation  which  provides  nine  per  cent 
of  the  inter-city  freight  service  for  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  freight  bill  Is  a  major 
factor  in  Improved  efficiency  for  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  production  of  the  region. 
The  benefit  is  not  alone  In  the  amount  of 
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industrial  expansion,  and  In  the  new  Jobs, 
additional  taxes,  better  spread  of  popula- 
tion beyond  the  congested  urban  areas  with 
their  built-in  social  antagonisms,  but,  most 
importantly,  in  the  fact  that,  for  many 
goods,  production  and  distribution  is  per- 
formed far  more  efficiently  and  at  lower  cost 
in  areas  where  water  transportation  exists 
than  in  areas  where  water  transportation  is 
not  available. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  developed  rivers, 
some  expansion  would  take  place,  but  the 
efficiency  of  production  would  be  greatly 
reduced  and  it  Is  very  likely  indeed  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  production  which  now  oc- 
curs in  the  United  States  would  take  place 
instead  in  foreign  countries  where  cost  ad- 
vantages, including  water  transportation,  are 
available.  Our  own  country  would  then  have 
more  call  for  subsidies  or  tariffs  to  protect 
such  basic  industries  as  steel  and  chemicals. 

The  stimulus  to  production  efficiency 
comes  not  Just  from  the  low  cost  of  water 
transportation.  It  comes  also  from  the  inter- 
action of  the  competition  of  rail,  water,  pipe- 
lines and  trucks,  each  stimulating  each  other 
to  become  more  efficient. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  a  problem 
of  the  future  which  many  are  beginning  to 
consider.  In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  seen 
the  development  of  huge  ocean-going  tankers 
and  bulk  carrying  ships  of  300,000  tons  dead- 
weight and  up.  There  wtis  no  port  on  the 
mainland  of  Europe  capable  of  receiving 
these  monsters  until  Rotterdam  built  a 
superport,  dredging  27  miles  out  Into  the 
North  Sea.  The  German  steel  industry  was 
asked  whether  it  could  afford  to  move  to 
a  deep  water  port.  The  answer  came  bEick; 
we  can't  afford  not  to. 

There  isn't  a  port  on  the  east  coast  or  on 
the  Oulf  coast  of  the  United  States  capable 
of  receiving  one  of  the  big  ships  today.  Only 
Seattle  and  Valdez,  Alaska  have  deep  water 
ports.  The  economies  of  the  big  ships  are  so 
spectacular  that  unless  the  United  States 
has  at  least  one  deep-water  port  on  the  Oulf 
and  one  on  the  east  coast  some  of  our  basic 
industries  and  our  agricultural  production 
centers  are  going  to  be  in  deep  trouble. 

I  mention  this  problem  to  emphasize  that, 
as  water  management  specialists  know,  the 
stakes  are  always  very  high.  The  problems 
would  be  much  more  manageable,  but  for 
the  rapid  grovrth  out  ahead  of  the  economy. 
It's  customary  in  a  period  of  relatively  low 
economic  activity  for  the  prophets  of  gloom 
to  tell  us  that  the  magnificent  American  era 
of  expansion  Is  over,  that  our  industrial  way 
of  life  should  be  unrooted.  This  is  nonsense. 
To  the  contrary,  it  is  up  to  you  and  to  me 
who  have  a  stake  in  this  system,  which  is 
still  the  finest  anywhere  in  the  world,  to  get 
among  the  younger  generation  and  the 
sophisticated  academicians  in  Washington's 
inner  sanctum  and,  from  our  years  of  ex- 
perience of  the  practical  realities,  encourage 
constructive  development.  In  other  words, 
let's  build  on  what  we  are  richly  endowed 
with  rather  than  give  up  and  let  our  system 
be  torn  apart  to  the  future  detriment  of 
our  children  and  children's  children. 

In  the  long  run.  we  have  been  doubling 
our  gross  national  product  about  every  20 
years.  Now  we  have  Just  reached  a  $1  trillion 
dollar  economy.  We  look  to  seeing  that  $1 
trillion  Increase  to  $2  trillion  in  under  20 
years. 

Numbers  of  that  magnitude  tend  to  have 
little  meaning.  But  they  have  this  much 
meaning.  We  are  going  to  double  in 
less  than  a  generation  all  the  productive 
capacity  it  has  taken  this  nation  nearly  200 
years  to  develop.  That's  something  worth 
thinking  about. 

And  of  course  there  is  a  truly  monumental 
task  ahead  of  all  of  us,  not  least  for  those 
of  us  in  transportation.  We  are  not  expected 
Just  to  double  the  transport  capacity  in  place 
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today,  but  we've  got  to  find  the  money  to 
Improve  the  productivity  of  the  new  capacity 
we  buy  or  we  vrtll  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
forces  of  Inflation. 

More  Intensive  use  of  the  navigation  fa- 
cilities and  the  natural  low  cost  advantages 
of  efficient  water  transport  are  essential  if 
we  are  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  rapidly 
expanding  economy.  You  can  take  it  as  fact 
that  without  greatly  expanded  water  trans- 
port, there  will  be  no  $2  trillion  economy  in 
20  years. 

Let's  take  a  brief  look  at  the  improve- 
ments in  productivity  in  barge  transporta- 
tion— and  through  them — improvements  in 
efficiency  of  production  for  American  indus- 
try and  agriculture  which  lie  ahead. 

They  naturally  fall  Into  several  categories. 
I'll  take  the  navigation  improvements  first. 
We  can  count,  I  think,  on  the  elimination 
of  the  existing  bottlenecks  on  the  most 
heavily  traveled  segments  such  as  the  B- 
Unois  River,  the  Alton  lock,  and  the  indus- 
trial canal  at  New  Orleans.  The  moderniza- 
tion— deepening  and  widening — of  the  Oulf 
Intracoastal  Canal  is  essential  if  the  Texas 
coastal  Industry  Is  to  maintain  its  rate  of 
growth.  Other  waterways  will  no  doubt  be 
improved  and  extended,  probably  sooner  than 
we  think  as  a  result  of  the  overall  govern- 
ment shifts  from  infiation  and  the  dollar 
value  problem  to  economic  expansion  and 
encouragement  of  more  Job  opportunities. 

Most  important.  I  think,  is  the  improved 
productivity  in  barging  which  will  result 
from  the  natural  deepening  of  the  Missis- 
sippi channels  which  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  bank  stabilization  program.  As  the  river 
is  shortened  and  straightened,  the  current 
digs  deeper.  So  very  soon  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  load  barges  to  12  feet  Instead  of  d 
feet;  Indeed  we  are  already  doing  so  on  some 
reaches  of  the  Ohio  River.  When  the  Ohio  re- 
development program  is  completed  later  in 
the  decade,  a  12-foot  channel  will  be  avail- 
able from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Gulf.  An  in- 
crease in  channel  depth  of  one-third  will 
have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the  productiv- 
ity of  water  transportation. 

Turning  to  Improved  productivity  In  the 
motive  power — the  towboat — we  find  our  en- 
gineers and  researchers  opening  wide  vistas 
in  their  future  planning.  The  diesel  engine, 
they  tell  us,  may  well  be  superseded  by  gas 
turbines  or  nuclear  energy  engines  at  great 
savings.  Even  something  as  prosaic  as  coun- 
ter-rotating propellers — two  propellers  on 
the  same  shaft  rotating  In  opposite  direc- 
tions— may  give  us  needed  additional  and 
more  economical  thrust  for  the  heavier  loads 
of  tomorrow.  But,  of  course,  in  engineering, 
the  future  productivity  improvements  In- 
volve many  seemingly  small  developments. 
Automatic  controls  and  warning  devices  will 
improve  the  productivity  of  our  crews. 
Greater  reliability  will  eventually  make  us 
think  of  marine  engines  as  we  now  do  of 
truck  engines — feed  them  fuel  and  leave 
them  alone  except  at  regular  maintenance 
periods.  Generally  such  duties  as  tightening 
packing  glands  on  water  pumps  and  con- 
tinual greasing  will  be  eliminated  in  favor 
of  built-in  alternatives.  New  searchlights 
have  Increased  our  night  vision  by  70  per- 
cent and  improved  safety  and  reliability  of 
operations.  Such  navigation  equipment  as 
automatic  pilots,  depth  finders,  ship-to-ship 
rtullos,  gyroscopic  compasses  which  give  us 
early  warning  when  tows  begin  to  swing  and 
bow  thrusters — propeller  units  at  the  head 
of  the  tow — have  greatly  Improved  efficiency. 
It  appears  that  there  is  a  great  potential 
for  doppler  sonar  speed  indicators. 

We  continually  ask  the  question:  how  can 
horsepower  be  applied  more  efficiently  and 
effectively?  We  are  continually  getting  new 
and  better  answers. 

What  of  the  barges?  Many  developments 
are  coming  to  improve  efficiency,  most  nota- 
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ble  of  which  I  think  I  mentioned —the 
larger  capacity  barges  for  the  deeper  ;han- 
nels.  But  the  trend  Is  also  to  higher  cost 
speciality  barges  for  new  and  som«  times 
exotic  commodities — chemicals  whose  names 
we  can't  even  pronounce.  Barges  are  ivall- 
able  and  being  developed  which  keeep  prod- 
ucts hot  or  extremely  cold  or  under  pres- 
sure. Such  seemingly  minor  changes  aa 
fiberglass  or  reinforced  plastic  barge 
covers    may   save    us    Important   mom  y. 

We  haven't  changed  the  method  of  la  shlng 
barges  together  much  In  recent  yeaj's  al- 
though a  great  deal  of  study  has  been  de- 
voted to  efflclency  Improvements.  Then!  may 
be  a  breakthrough  toward  a  practical  auto- 
matic coupling  device,  but  we  can't  s«e  oxir 
way  to  It  now. 

Finally,  of  course,  we  should  not  forget 
the  shore-side  control  of  the  barge  system. 
Sophisticated  long-range  formalized  pltins — 
five  years  ahead  In  our  company — conlputer 
controls,  market  research  radio  communica- 
tions, engineering  research,  training  and 
better  management  Information  systeins  all 
contribute  to  improved  efBclency. 

Entirely  new  on  the  river  are  the  LASH 
and  SEABEE  type  barges  which  reach  In- 
land up  the  American  rivers,  are  loac  ed  at 
ports  far  from  the  ocean,  then  are  towed 
down  the  river  and  hoisted  aboard  great 
mother  ferry  ships  for  transport  to  this  oth- 
er side  of  the  world,  where  they  sllr  Into 
foreign  rivers  for  delivery  to  final  destina- 
tion. This  development  may  well  be  ss  Im- 
portant for  Improved  efficiency  In  the  han- 
dling of  commodities  adaptable  to  LAS  a  and 
SEABED  barges  as  the  new  container  sj  stems 
have  been  for  the  general  commodity  trades. 
Areas  far  inland  and  away  from  the  rivers 
win  feel  the  Impact  of  this  Innovation  In 
floating  containers  If  we  don't  let  an  Iflclal 
cost  Increases  eat  up  the  potential  s  ivlngs 
to  the  public. 

Let  me  mention  one  more  breakthrough 
that  I  am  sure  lies  Just  ahead.  For  some  years 
now  we  have  been  actively  trying  to  » 11  the 
railroad  industry  on  combining  the  bei  t  effi- 
ciencies of  water  transportation  ani  I  rail 
transportation.  The  "willing  partner'  pro- 
gram of  the  Water  Transport  AssoclatK  n  has 
had  some  limited  success,  but  It  needs  a  big 
push  from  the  ICC.  When  that  comes  and 
rail-water  coordination  becomes  a  con.mon- 
place.  overall  savings  of  10  to  30  per  citnt  In 
transportation  charges  can  be  accomplished 
and  both  modes  can  get  a  better  return  on 
their  Investment  and  better  utlllzatlsn  of 
equipment  that  Is  In  short  supply.  In  the 
years  ahead,  the  competition  for  caplti  J  will 
be  so  Intense  that  there  Just  won't  he  any 
money  to  invest  In  any  but  the  most  ef  Iclent 
combinations  of  transport  services. 

I  hope  I  have  given  you  some  small  1:  islght 
Into  the  many  opportunities  ahead  fc  r  Im- 
proved efflclency  In  barging  and  great!  y  Im- 
proved service  to  the  economy.  Navlgal  Ion  Is 
one  of  the  most  reliable  and  predl;table 
benefits  of  the  water  management  pre  gram. 
It  Is  distressing  to  find  that  It  has  such  a 
low  reputation  In  the  Office  of  Managiment 
'  and  Budget.  It  should  be  an  Importan  t  task 
of  this  organization  to  clear  away  some  of  the 
misconceptions  which  plague  navl|  ;atlon 
among  the  theoretical  advisers  to  thi  gov- 
ernment. 

I  suppose  the  most  common  Is  th<  mis- 
conception that  there  Is  something  mfalr 
about  water  competition  in  relation  i  o  the 
other  modes.  The  Water  Transport  Associa- 
tion met  this  issue  head  on  last  year  w  th  an 
economic  study  of  the  public  costs  asso  :lated 
with  rail  transport  all  documented  i:i  ICC 
Docket  34013.  Sub.  1.  You  will  be  Interested 
to  know  that,  not  counting  the  land  grants, 
Federal  assistance  to  railroads  has  b<  en  so 
extensive  that  if  you  were  to  count  nivlga- 
tion  outlays  against  the  benefits  foi  rail- 
roads, the  railroads  would  come  out  ah  sad  or 
at  the  very  least  on  balance  the  buneflts 
would  cancel  each  other  out. 
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So  many  of  us  believe  the  railroad  propa- 
ganda on  the  subsidy  question  that  it  is  good 
to  have  an  economic  study  of  the  relative 
subsidy  and  subsidy-effect  programs  of  the 
government  to  demonstrate  that  this  old  sub- 
stitute for  thinking — unfair  subsidy  of  navi- 
gation— Is  Indeed  a  myth.  Our  study  was  en- 
tered in  a  formal  ICC  proceeding  and  was  not 
rebutted  either  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation or  the  railroad  Industry.  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  read  this  public  record. 

I  have  one  last  point  to  make.  I  think 
those  of  us  in  the  water  management  pro- 
gram make  a  mistake  In  not  coming  to  grips 
directly  with  our  critics  in  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  The  whole  attempt  to 
increase  the  interest  rates  on  the  water  man- 
agement programs  stems  from  fancy  mathe- 
matics founded  on  extremely  vulnerable  as- 
sumptions. How  can  you  determine  50  years 
ahead  and  reflect  in  precise  interest  rate 
terms  the  benefit  of  today's  water  manage- 
ment projects  in  a  six  trillion  dollar  econ- 
omy— the  size  of  our  economy  In  2020  if  we 
maintain  our  traditional  growth?  The  answer 
Is  you  can't  and  yet  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
hypnotized  by  the  numbers  produced.  Our 
answer  is  usually  unresponsive — you  can't  do 
that  to  us.  Well,  perhaps,  we  can  stop  them 
in  the  Congress,  but  how  much  better  to  beat 
them  on  their  own  grounds  before  they  get 
started? 

The  sponsors  and  beneficiaries — Industry, 
agriculture,  recreation  and  all  the  rest — must 
not  permit  themselves  to  be  led  around  by 
the  nose  by  faulty  theorizing  masquerading 
as  higher  economics.  We  are  warned  by  lead- 
ers in  Congress  that  the  present  advisers  to 
the  budget  makers,  if  allowed  to  put  their 
theories  into  effect,  would  bring  the  nation's 
water  resource  management  program  to  a 
halt.  These  theorists  believe  they  can  Justify 
such  a  sharp  rise  in  the  interest  rate — or 
more  properly  the  discount  rate — applied  to 
water  management  projects  as  to  stop  future 
projects.  I  hope  this  Association  will  devote 
itself  in  the  coming  year  to  demonstrating 
the  unsoundness  of  the  theories  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  such  a  rise.  At  the  best,  such 
theorists  are  crystal  ball  gazing  and  in  my 
view  they  are  vulnerable  and  ought  to  be 
tackled  on  their  own  theoretical  grounds. 

The  country  can't  afford  long  periods  of 
delays  in  essential  water  management  proj- 
ects. We  should  be  able  to  reach  the  minds 
of  those  government  officials  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  elsewhere  who 
apparently  need  assurance — as  If  the  record 
of  the  performance  of  the  water  projects  in 
the  past  were  not  enough — as  to  the  validity 
and  wisdom  of  the  guidelines  used  to  deter- 
mine the  size  and  shape  of  the  water  man- 
agement program  of  the  nation. 
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WITH  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  of  the  world's  greatest  scientists 
from  this  country  and  seven  foreign  na- 
tions participated  in  the  12th  meeting  of 
the  Panel  on  Science  and  Technology 
with  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  The  meeting  took  place  this 
year  on  January  26,  27,  and  28  and  was 
devoted  to  "international  science  policy." 

The  committee  has  just  published  the 
complete  proceedings,  and  I  feel  that 
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they  will  serve  as  a  valuable  source  book 
for  decisionmakers  and  scholars  during 
the  coming  decade. 

The  Panel  on  Science  and  Technology 
was  established  in  1959  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  authoritative  and  timely  in- 
formation of  a  technical  and  scientific 
nature  for  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  and  the  Congress.  It  is  com- 
posed of  16  prominent  American  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  Fourteen  guest 
panelists  joined  them  and  the  committee 
in  exploring  "international  science 
policy." 

This  year's  panel  meeting  has  been  the 
most  successful  that  I  can  recall,  and 
wide  attention  has  already  focused  on  its 
results.  It  has  served  as  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  traditional  sources  of  in- 
formation to  the  Congress,  and  has 
brought  important  policy  issues  before 
the  public  as  well. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
delivered  the  keynote  address,  and  issued 
the  first  comprehensive  review  of  the  U.S. 
position  regarding  international  science 
policy  since  the  space  age  began.  He  also 
announced  a  general  policy  of  exchange 
of  imclassified  scientific  information  with 
all  nations,  regardless  of  their  form  of 
goverrmient. 

The  environmental  dangers  facing  the 
world's  oceans  were  forthrightly  cata- 
logued by  guest  panelist  Capt.  Jacques 
Cousteau. 

Dr.  James  Watson,  who  shared  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  medicine  and  physiology 
in  1962  with  two  British  biophysicists, 
brilliantly  outlined  the  ethical,  moral  and 
legal  dilemmas  we  face  in  genetic  and 
biomedical  research. 

Two  prominent  parliamentarians  pre- 
sented papers,  the  Honorable  AUister 
Grosart  of  the  Senate  of  Canada  and 
the  Honorable  Staffan  Burenstam  Linder 
of  the  Parliament  of  Sweden. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  panel  on 
science  and  technology,  the  participants 
in  the  panel  meeting,  and  the  program 
for  the  1971  meeting  on  International 
Science  Policy: 
Meeting  on  Intebnationai.  Science  Pouct 

members  of  the  panel  on  science  and 

TECHNOLOCT 

Ivan  L.  Bennett,  Jr.,  New  York  University 
(medicine) 

Harrison  S.  Brown,  California  Institute  of 
Technology  (geochemistry) 

A.  Hunter  Dupree,  Brown  University  (his- 
tory) 

David  M.  Gates,  Missouri  Botanical  Garden 
(ecology) 

Martin  Goland,  Southwest  Research  Insti- 
tute (applied  mechanics) 

Walter  J.  Hesse,  LTV  Aerospace  Corpora- 
tion (aircraft  and  missile  systems) 

Herbert  E.  Longenecker.  Tulane  University 
(biochemistry) 

Thomas  F.  Malone,  University  of  Connect- 
icut (meteorolgy) 

J.  Roger  Porter,  University  of  Iowa  (micro- 
biology) 

William  F.  Pound,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  (management) 

Roger  ReveUe,  Harvard  University  (geo- 
physics) 

H.  Guyford  Stever,  Carnegie-Mellon  Uni- 
versity (aerospace  engineering) 

Athelstan  Spilhaus,  Woodrow  Wilson  Inter- 
national Center  for  Scholars  (oceanography) 

James  A.  Van  Allen,  University  of  Iowa 
(physics) 
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Pf^    L.    Whipple,     Smithsonian     Astro- 
nhvsical  Observatory  (astronomy) 
John  T.  Wilson,  University  of  Chicago  (psy- 

KEYNOTE   SPEAKER 

Hon.  William  P.  Rogers,  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

MODERATOR 

Dr  Adrlano  Buzzatl-Traverso  (Italy), 
ABSlstant  Director  General  for  Science, 
nnlted  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  Paris, 
Prance. 

GUEST   PANELISTS 

Dr  Viktor  A.  Ambartsumian  (U.S.SJi.), 
President,  International  Council  of  Scientific 
Unions.  Rome,  Italy,  and  President,  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  Armenian  SSR,  Yerevan, 

US.S.B. 

Hon.  Staffan  Burenstam  Linder  (Sweden) , 
Member  of  Parliament,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Capt.  Jacques  Yvees  Cousteau  (France), 
Centre  d'Etudes  Marines  Avancees,  Mar- 
seUles,  France. 

Hon.  Emlllo  Q.  Daddario,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Gulf  &  Western  Precision  Engineering 
Company.  Manchester,  Conn. 

Hon.  AUister  Grosart  (Canada),  Sf>eclal 
Committee  on  Science  Policy,  The  Senate  of 
Canada,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Dr.  Franklin  A.  Long,  Director,  Program  on 
Science,  Technology,  and  Society,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Prof.  Thomas  Odhlambo  (Kenya) ,  Director, 
The  International  Centre  of  Insect  Physiology 
and  Ecology,  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

Mr.  Herman  Pollack,  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Scientific  and  Technological  Affairs, 
Department  of  SUte,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Walter  Orr  Roberts,  President,  Uni- 
versity Corporation  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search, Boulder,  Colo. 

Prof.  Thomas  Odhlambo  (Kenya) ,  Director, 
International  Centre  of  Theoretical  Physics, 
Trieste,  Italy. 

Dr.  James  D.  Watson,  Professor  of  Bio- 
chemistry, Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mr.  James  E.  Webb,  Treasurer,  National 
Academy  of  Public  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

PROGRAM — THEME   FOR    1971:    INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENCE    POLICY 

International  science  policy,  viewed  as  a 
summation  of  national  policies,  International 
agreements,  and  voluntary  associations  be- 
tween groups  of  scientists  and  engineers, 
plays  an  increasingly  Important  role  in  our 
technological  society.  These  sessions  will  ex- 
plore the  nature  of  our  present  policies,  how 
they  can  be  Improved,  and  ways  to  more 
effectively  harness  them  for  meeting  world- 
wide problems. 

TUESDAY,    JANUARY    26,    1971 — 10:00    A.M. 

Call  to  Order : 

Hon.  George  P.  Miller,  Chairman 

Opening  Remarks : 

Hon.  Carl  Albert,  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives 

Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Minority  Leader,  U.8. 
House  of  Representatives 

Hon.  James  G.  Fulton,  Ranking  Minority 
Member 

Hon.  John  W.  Davis,  Chairman,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research,  and  Develop- 
ment 

The  Keynote : 

Hon.  WUIlam  P.  Rogers,  Secretary  of  State 

Moderator:  Dr.  Adrlano  Buzzatl-Traverso 
(Italy),  UNESCO 

2:08   P.M. 

International  cooperation  In  the  environment 
sciences 
Chairman:  Hon.  Earle  Cabell 
Moderator:  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Malone 
Paper:  Dr.  Walter  Orr  Roberts,  University 

Corporation  for  Atmospheric  Research 
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International  cooperation  in  the  physical 
sciences 

Chairman:  Hon.  Thomas  N.  Downing 

Moderator:  Dr.  James  A.  Van  Allen 

Paper:  Prof.  Abdus  Salam  ^Pakistan),  In- 
ternational Centre  for  Theoretical  Physics, 
Trieste 

New  mechanisms  for  scientific  cooperation 
in  the  future 

Chairman:  Hon.  Charles  A.  Mosher 

Moderator :  Dr.  Roger  Revelle 

Paper:  Dr.  Viktor  A.  Ambartlsumian 
(U.S.S.R.) ,  International  CouncU  of  Scien- 
tific Unions 

Science,  technology,  the  military  and  arms 
control 

Chairman:  Hon.  John  W.  Wydler 

Moderator:  Dr.  Walter  J.  Hesse 

Paper:  Dr.  Franklin  Long,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity 

WEDNESDAY,    JANUARY    27,    1971 10:00    A.M. 

Call  to  Order: 

Hon.  George  P.  Miller,  Chairman 

Address:  Hon.  Emillo  Q.  Daddario,  Gulf  & 
Western  Precision  Engineering  Company 

Address:  Mr.  James  E.  Webb,  National 
Academy  of  Public  Administration 

Moderator:  Dr.  Adrlano  Buzzatl-Traverso 
(Italy)  UNESCO 

2.00  P.M. 

International  cooperation  in  the  social  and 
life  sciences 
Chairman:  Hon.  Henry  Helstoski 
Moderator:  Dr.  Ivan  L.  Bennett,  Jr. 
Paper:  Prof.  Thomas  Odhlambo,  (Kenya), 

International  Centre  of  Insect  Physiology  and 

Ecology,  Nairobi. 

Legislative  role  in  science  policy 
Chairman:  Hon.  Larry  Winn,  Jr. 
Moderator:  Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stever 
Paper:    Honorable  Alllster  Grosart    (Can- 
ada), Senate  Committee  on  Science  Policy, 
Ottawa 

Science,  techology  and  the  developing 

countries 
Chairman:  Hon.  Robert  Price 
Moderator:  Dr.  Fred  L.  Whipple 
Paper:    Dr.   Harrison   S.   Brown,   National 
Academy  of  Sciences 

Role  of  science  policy  In  solving  social 
problem 

Chairman:  Hon.  James  W.  Symington 
Moderator:  Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus 
Paper:    Hon.    Staffan    Burenstam    Linder 
(Sweden) ,  Member  of  Parliament  Stockholm. 

THURSDAY,   JANUARY   28,    1971 10.00   A.M. 

Call  to  Order : 

Hon.  George  P.  Miller,  Chairman 

Address:  Captain  Jacques  Yves  Cousteau 
(Prance),  Centre  d'Etudes  Marines  Avancees, 
Marseilles 

Address:  Dr.  James  D.  Watson,  Harvard 
Summary  Vlev/s  and  Comments: 

Mr.  Herman  Pollack,  Department  of  State 

Moderator:  Dr.  Adrlano  Buzzatl-Traverso 
(Italy)  UNESCO 

Closing  Remarks: 

Hon.  George  P.  Miller,  Chairman 

Let  me  cite  a  specific  example  of  how 
the  1971  panel  meeting  has  performed 
its  important  function  of  informing  the 
Congress  and  the  public. 

On  March  24,  Senator  Mondale  and  17 
other  Senators  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  for  a  study  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  ethical,  social,  and  legal  im- 
plications of  advances  in  biomedical  re- 
search and  technology. 

In  his  introductory  statement  Senator 
Mondale  noted : 

When  I  reintroduced  the  resolution 
In  the  last  Congress,  the  first  succesful 
test-tube    fertilization    of    a    human    egg 
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had  Just  been  reported.  Now,  just  two 
months  ago.  Nobel  P>riz€  Winner  Dr.  James  D. 
Watson  told  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  that  we  wUl  soon  see 
the  day  when  a  baby  will  be  conceived  in  a 
test  tube  and  placed  in  a  woman  who  will 
bear  the  child.  As  you  may  recall.  Dr.  Wat- 
son's reported  prediction  was  that  when  such 
an  Implantation  is  successfully  made,  "all 
hell  will  break  loose." 

Senator  Mondale  cited  Dr.  Watson's 
presentation  to  the  panel  meeting,  to- 
gether with  news  and  editorial  comment 
on  it,  at  the  end  of  his  introductory 
statement. 

All  of  us  in  the  Congress  realize  the 
difficulty  which  we  have  in  keeping  in- 
formed on  the  important  issues  facing 
our  Nation. 

I  am  happy  that  the  panel  on  science 
and  technology,  through  its  annual 
meetings  with  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  helps  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  information  in  those  areas  in 
which  public  policy  impinges  on  scien- 
tific and  technical  issues. 

I  should  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
a  representative  group  of  editorials  and 
news  articles  concerning  this  year's  panel 
meeting.  Tney  too,  I  believe,  illustrate 
the  effectiveness  and  importance  of  this 
unique  source  of  information  for  every 
Member  of  Congress : 
(Prom  the  Biomedical  News,  March  1971) 
Capitol  Life 

The  House  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics" Panel  on  Science  and  Technology 
was  treated  to  Nixon  Administration  views  on 
international  science  policy  at  Its  annual 
meeting  in  Washington  late  in  January. 

In  the  keynote  address,  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  outlined  three  major  steps 
being  taken  by  United  States  "to  put  science 
and  technology  at  the  service  of  human — 
and  humane  ends."  These  include: 

Emphasis  on  science  and  technology  In  our 
aid  to  developing  countries; 

Encouragement  of  International  effort  in 
preserving  the  quality  of  the  world's  environ- 
ment; 

Stress  on  international  cooperation  In  sci- 
ence to  enhance  the  benefits  of  technology 
and  to  curb  its  dangers. 

On  the  matter  of  aid  to  developing  coun- 
tries. Rogers  supported  the  recent  proposal 
by  President  Nixon  for  the  establishment  of 
a  US  International  Development  Institute. 
The  Secretary  said  he  believes  the  UN  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment,  sched- 
uled for  1972  in  Stockholm,  will  establish 
policy  on  the  international  environment.  To 
facilitate  cooperation  in  science  the  Secre- 
tary emphasized  America's  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral agreements  on  the  exchange  of 
scientific  information,  fellowships  and  train- 
ing programs,  weather  forecasting,  and  medi- 
cal knowledge. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  27,  1971] 

Rogers  Offers  Peking  Science  Data 

Exchange 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  offered 
Communist  China  yesterday  the  exchange  of 
unclassified  scientific  information,  saying 
"We  have  as  much  to  gain  as  anybody  from 
cooperation." 

Rogers  told  members  of  the  House  Space 
Committee,  "It  Is  the  general  policy  of  this 
administration  to  permit  the  exchange  of 
unclassified,  scientific  and  technical  Informa- 
tion with  the  scientists  and  Institutions  of 
any  country,  regardless  of  the  state  of  our 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  country." 

The  secretary  did  not  mention  China  by 
name,  but  a  high  ranking  State  Department 
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official  made  clear  that  Rogers  had  P(  king 
in  mind. 

An  aide  to  Rogers  told  reporters  Ame  lean 
scientists  already  have  been  exchanging  such 
Information  on  a  small  scale  with  Commi  mist 
China.  East  Germany  and  Cuba,  even  th  )ugh 
there  are  no  diplomatic  relations  with  t  lem. 

The  official  said  the  Kitt  Peak  Observi  ,tory 
In  Arizona  exchanges  its  astronomical  ob- 
servations by  mall  with  Chinese  Commi  mist 
observatories  In  Nanking.  Kunming  and  Pek- 
ing. He  said  the  National  Academy  of  Scl<  nces 
also  exchanges  publications  with  Red  Ch:  nese 
scientists. 

The  aide  said  that  oceanic  data  has  seen 
exchanged  with  East  Germany  and  ( Juba 
since  1957. 

Rogers  observed  that  the  U.S.  Space  Ag  sncy 
and  the  Academy  oi  Sciences  of  the  S  )vlet 
Union  recently  reached  agreement  on  f  u)  ther 
cooperation  in  space  activities. 

Rogers  also  said  the  U.S.  would  like  ti  i  see 
international  lending  institutions  encov  rage 
adequate  concern  for  environmental  ma  iters 
through  projects  they  finance. 

He  said  pollution  carried  dangers  foi  de- 
veloping countries  as  well  as  rich  natioi  s 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Jan.  26.  1971] 

Science  Foreign  Policy  Is  Oxttlined  i  y 
Rogers 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  t  )day 
Issued  the  first  comprehensive  review  oi  in- 
ternational science  policy  since  the  begin  ilng 
of  the  space  age.  in  an  apparent  effoi  t 
move  the  United  States  closer  toward 
operation  and  exchange  of  knowledge 
all  nations  regardless  of  the  state  of 
matlc  relationships. 

Rogers  outlined  the  policy  in  a  speec  i  to 
the  panel  on  science  and  technology  ol  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Ai  tro- 
nautlcs. 

In  it.  he  officially  opened  the  door  for 
exchange  of  unclassified  information  vlth 
countries  like  Red  China.  East  Germany  and 
Cuba,  although  some  of  the  coofierative  ges- 
tures he  described  already  have  taken  p  ace. 

"We  are  convinced  that  it  Is  in  everyc  ne's 
Interests,  including  our  own.  to  do  eveTyll  ling 
we  can  to  facilitate  the  widest  possible  sp  ead 
and  exchange  of  scientific  informati  an." 
Rogers  said.  "Thxis  it  is  the  general  pclicy 
of  this  administration  to  permit  the  exchi  nge 
of  unclassified  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation with  the  scientists  and  Inst  Itu- 
tlons  of  any  country  regardless  of  the  s  tate 
of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  that  ccun- 
try." 

U.S.  officials  indicated  this  applies  to  m  iln- 
land  China  and  cited  exchanges  that  alri  ady 
have  taken  place  on  astronomical  data  be- 
tween the  Kitt  Peak  Observatory  in  Aris  ona 
and  Chinese  astronomers  in  Peking.  K  un- 
ming  and  Shanghai.  Oceanic  data  also  has 
been  exchanged  with  East  Germany  and 
Cuba,  officials  said. 

Rogers  said  it  is  U.S.  foreign  policy  to  ake 
three  major  steps  to  put  science  and  tech- 
nology at   the  service  of  humanity: 

Increasing  emphasis  on  science  and  ti  ich- 
nology  in  U.S.  aid  to  developing  countrl*  s. 

Encouraging  an  International  etfort  to  jre- 
serve  the  quality  of  the  world's  envlronm  »nt. 

Seeking  greater  international  coopera.ion 
to  enhance  the  benefits  of  technology  and 
to  curb  its  dangers. 

jProm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Feb.   13.   1971] 

Biologists  Warn  Public  :    'Test-ttbe  B  ibt' 
IssT'E  Raised 

(By  Robert  C    Cowen) 

London. — Biologists  have  begun   to  v  am 

:oudly  of  an  imminent  moral  crisis  raise(  I  by 

the  advancing  art  of  human  embryo  man:  pu- 

latlon. 

They  know  this  crisis  may  be  upon  us  this 

year  or  next.  So  they  are  adding  the  trun  ipet 
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blasts  of  dramatic  public  statement  to  the 
more-muted  notes  of  research  reports. 

Nobel  Prize  winner  James  Watson  of  Har- 
vard University  gave  the  warning  loudly 
when  he  recently  spoke  to  the  science  sub- 
committee of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

He  noted  that,  within  a  year,  a  baby  very 
likely  will  be  conceived  in  a  "test  tube"  in 
British  experiments.  The  resulting  embryo 
then  will  be  implanted  in  a  human  mother 
who  will  bring  it  to  term.  Then  he  warned. 
"All  hell  will  break  loose" — morally  and 
politically. 

Now.  almost  as  though  on  cue  as  a  comple- 
mentary refrain,  comes  the  report  of  yet 
another  successful  test-tube  fertilization  of  a 
human  egg.  This  time  It  was  done  In  Dr. 
Watson's  own  country  by  L.  B.  Shettles  of 
Columbia  University. 

IMPLANTATION   NEXT  STEP 

Like  Cambridge  University's  R.  C.  Edwards, 
to  whose  work  Dr.  Watson  referred,  Dr. 
Shettles  envisions  implanting  an  embryo 
conceived  In  this  way  In  a  human  mother. 

When  such  experiments  succeed,  when 
such  a  baby  is  born,  deeply  serious  questions 
wUl  arise.  They  wUl  concern  the  relations  and 
mutual  attitude  of  parents  and  child.  They 
will  concern  society's  attitude  to  such  a 
deviation  from  the  normal  course  of 
conception. 

What  may  be  most  importsmt.  they  will 
concern  the  individuality  and  rights  of  the 
fetus.  At  what  point  does  it  cease  to  be 
merely  a  developing  mass  of  biological  ma- 
terial to  be  manipulated  as  experimenters  of 
society  see  fit?  At  what  point  does  it  become 
an  incipient  human  being  with  individuality 
and  rights  of  its  own? 

Here  is  no  remote  challenge  to  face  in  10 
years'  time  or  at  the  century's  end.  It  is 
already  upon  us. 

PREDICTION   SHUNNED 

Because  their  work  is  well  advanced.  Dr. 
Edwards  and  his  colleagues  may  well  be 
the  first  to  demonstrate  the  implantation 
technique  successfully.  They  may  well  do  it 
within  a  year,  as  Dr.  Watson  suggests,  al- 
though Dr.  Edwards  himself  makes  no  spe- 
cific prediction.  He  prefers  to  carry  out  the 
work  without  publicity  and  announce  It 
afterward. 

But  like  Dr.  Watson,  he  too  tried  to  face 
up  to  the  moral  challenge.  For  some  time 
now,  he  has  been  discussing  It  from  the 
public  platform  and  with  the  press. 

As  reported  here,  Dr.  Watson  told  the  con- 
gressional committee  that  the  technique 
would  not  long  remain  purely  an  experiment. 
Many  Infertile  women  would  be  eager  to  have 
babies  this  way.  Beyond  that,  he  foresaw  lazy 
women  hiring  surrogate  mothers,  perhaps 
needy  women,  to  bear  their  babies  for  them 
In  that  case,  the  fetuses  would  be  conceived 
in  vitro  from  the  natural  mother's  eggs  and 
the  father's  sperm. 

He  further  warned  that  some  less-scrupu- 
lous couples  and  their  physlicans  might  in- 
spect such  fetuses  for  sex  and  destroy  those 
of  an  unwanted  gender. 

RIGHTS     OF     FETUS     QUESTIONED 

Dr.  Edwards  has  also  repeatedly  expressed 
voncern  about  such  implications.  But  he 
stresses  that  the  problems  of  the  rights  of 
the  fetus  will  likely  raise  the  first  really  dif- 
ficult questions.  He  says  that  he  and  his 
associates  "recognized  when  we  started  the 
work  that  fertilizing  human  eggs  in  vitro 
raised  ethical  issues  we  couldn't  duck." 

As  far  as  parents  directly  Involved  are  con- 
cerned, he  says  he  and  his  colleague,  Patrick 
Steptoe.  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  ex- 
plain everything  in  order  to  get  truly  in- 
formed consent.  Dr.  Steptoe.  a  surgeon,  has 
developed  the  relevant  techniques  of  opera- 
tion. 

But  this  scarcely  begins  to  get  at  the  deeper 
ethical  issue  Dr.  Edwards  sees.  "When  does 
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a  fetus  begin  to  have  rights,"  he  asks,  "and 
what  are  those  rights?" 

He  points  out  that,  at  this  stage  of  the  ex- 
periments, mistakes  will  be  made.  Faulty  em- 
bryos will  develop.  This  may  happen  after  as 
well  as  before  implantation. 

ABORTION    OR    INFANTICIDK 

If  spotted  in  the  test  tube,  at  this  stage 
of  moral  thinking  they  would  be  destroyed 
How  long  can  we  go  on  doing  this  thought- 
lessly. Dr.  Edwards  asks.  Discussing  this  at 
a  public  meeting  late  last  year,  he  observed 
that.  In  Britain,  "We  are  accepting  abortion 
at  seven  months.  This  Is  close  to  Infanti- 
cide." 

Society  must  face  this  situation  squarely. 
Dr.  Edwards  says,  and  face  It  now.  Dr.  Wat- 
son warned  of  fetuses  being  destroyed  in 
the  test  tube  because  they  were  not  of  a 
desired  sex.  Dr.  Eklwards  observes  that  they 
could  be  destroyed  at  a  much  later  stage 
under  legalized  abortion. 

He  says  he  abhors  the  notion  of  abortion 
for  sex  control.  It  is  alien  to  the  humanitar- 
ian reason  for  which  medical  abortion  has 
been  developed.  Yet  this  Is  the  kind  of  thing 
society  lets  itself  in  for  when  it  approves  of 
medical  techniques  in  the  field  of  embryo 
development  without  thinking  through  all 
the  implications  and  the  safeguards  needed. 

Dr.  Edwards  defends  the  motives  of  him- 
self and  his  colleagues.  "Our  work,"  he  says, 
"stems  from  a  fundamentally  humanitarian 
point  of  view.  We  want  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  human  life.  We  want  to  do  it  by  devel- 
oping better  means  of  contraception  and  by 
preventing  some  forms  of  malformation.  A 
second  stimulus  to  our  work  is  that  we  want 
to  know  as  much  about  ourselves  [as  biologi- 
cal entitles  ]  as  we  can. 

COALS   DESCRIBED 

"At  first,  we  may  help  the  infertile.  Later, 
we  may  help  (those  susceptible  to  concep- 
tion of  genetically  malformed  children).  .  .  . 
Probably  we  will  understand  the  processes  ol 
conception  Itself  and  will  work  out  better 
means  of  contraception." 

But  as  In  the  case  of  abortion  today.  Dr. 
Edwards  knows  that  praiseworthy  motive  on 
the  part  of  researchers  won't  prevent  bad  use 
of  their  results.  "We  must  accept  we  have  a 
right  to  investigate  anything  that  might 
benefit  the  human  species,  provided  we  pro- 
tect the  patients'  interest,"  he  says.  He  adds 
that  society  has  a  responsibility  to  grapple 
with  the  moral  and  legal  problems  that  arise, 
too. 

This  Is  what  Dr.  Watson  was  trying  to  Im- 
press on  Congress.  He  urged  it  to  take  the 
lead  in  establishing  an  international  com- 
mission to  tackle  the  moral  and  legal  ques- 
tions of  test-tube  conception. 

The  warning  he  gave  may  sound  "sensa- 
tional." But  Dr.  Watson  and  Dr.  Edwards  both 
are  among  biologists  who  have  met  together 
to  think  out  ways  of  informing  the  public 
responsibly,  without  exaggeration,  of  the  Im- 
plications of  advances  in  their  field.  It  is 
slgniflcajit,  then,  that  Dr.  Watson  spoke  to 
Congress  in  the  urgent  terms  he  used. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  29,  1971] 
Nobel  Biochemist  Warns  Hill  on  Impend- 
ing Test-Tube  Babies 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 

"Within  a  year  "  a  scientist  will  conceive  a 
baby  in  a  test  tube  and  successfully  place  it 
inside  a  woman  who  will  bear  the  child,  Dr. 
James  D.  Watson,  noted  biochemist,  told  the 
Ho'.ise    Science    Subcommittee    yesterday. 

"Then  all  hell  will  break  loose,"  politically 
and  morally,  all  over  the  world,  he  predicted. 
"The  United  States,"  he  said  "should  take  the 
lead  now  In  forming  an  international  com- 
mission to  ask,  "Do  we  really  want  to  do 
this?'  "  and  perhaps  "Uke  steps  quickly"  to 
make  it  Illegal. 

•If  we  do  not  think  about  that  matter 
now,"  Watson  argued,  "the  possibility  of  our 
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having  a  free  choice  will  one  day  suddenly 

he  gone." 

Watson — Nobel-prlze-wlnnlng  co-dlscover- 
er  of  the  shape  of  DNA,  the  heredity  molecule 
and  author  of  "The  Double  Helix,"  a 
popular  best-seller— spoke  near  the  close  of 
^ree  days  of  testimony  on  international 
science  policy. 

He  is  not  the  first  scientist  to  warn  of 
coming  biological  engineering.  But  the  time 
has  arrived,  he  emphasized,  to  speak  not  of 
mere  theory  but  of  a  feat  that  could  occur  any 
day  now  in  a  British  laboratory. 

Only  last  month,  Patrick  C.  Steptoe,  the 
surgeon  who  intends  to  perform  the  critical 
operation,  disclosed  in  Washington  that  he 
gnd  his  scientific  collaborator — Dr.  Robert 
G.  Edwards  of  Cambridge  University — have 
Joined  a  female  egg  cell  and  a  male  sperm 
cell,  then  grown  the  resulting  embryo  to  the 
lO-or-more-cell  blastocyst  stage. 

This  is  the  point  where  It  Is  ready  to  at- 
uch  itself  Inside  the  womb. 

This  means  difficult  decisions  "may  soon 
be  upon  us,"  Watson  said,  for  "thousands 
of  infertile  women,"  once  such  an  operation 
Is  successfully  done,  will  want  to  have  babies 
the  same  way. 

Then  the  next  steps,  as  he  saw  It,  could 
include: 

Hiring  needy  women  as  surrogate  mothers 
to  have  a  baby  while  the  unharried  biologi- 
cal parents  merely  look  on. 

Determining  while  an  embryo  Is  still  In 
the  test  tube  whether  It  Is  a  boy  or  a  girl. 
If  the  baby  were  then  unwanted,  an  un- 
scrupuJus  doctor  might  wash  It  down  the 
sink. 

Genetic  engineering  of  various  kinds,  with 
many  good  purpxjses — like  detecting  and  pre- 
venting hereditary  defects — but  also,  pos- 
sibly, "all  sorts  of  bad  scenarios." 

"CToning"  human  beings,  that  is,  test-tube 
production  of  a  limitless  number  of  dupli- 
cate embryos — perhaps  by  some  dictator  or 
experimenter  who  decided  this  was  desirable. 

"If  the  matter  proceeds  in  its  current  non- 
directional  fashion,"  Watson  warned,  "a  hu- 
man born  of  clonal  reproduction  most  likely 
will  appear"  within  20  to  50  years,  but  per- 
haps within  five. 

Before  the  committee  and  in  an  interview, 
the  Harvard  University  biochemist  empha- 
sized that  laboratory  growth  and  fusion  of 
human  cells  could  have  many  good  results. 
One  might  be  understanding  the  genetic  ba- 
sis for  cancer  and  other  diseases. 

But  with  laboratory  growth  of  human  em- 
bryos, he  said,  "the  nature  of  the  bond  be- 
tween parents  and  their  children"  and  every- 
one's values  about  their  Individual  unique- 
ness could  be  changed  beyond  recognition. 

"Certainly,  to  many,"  Watson  added,  "our 
most  sensible  course  would  be  to  de-empha- 
size all  forms  of  research  which  would  cir- 
cumvent the  normal  reproductive  processes. 

"Prohibition  of  such  research  would  most 
certainly  put  off  the  day"  of  test-tube  crea- 
tion. "Even  more  crucial,"  he  said,  "would 
be  to  take  steps  quickly  to  make  illegal,  or 
reaffirm  the  illegality  of,  any  experimental 
work  with  human  embryos.  With  both  these 
actions  taken,  our  current  value  system 
might  survive  somewhat  longer." 


(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Feb.  8,   1971] 
The  Breathrough  Syndromf 

In  1962,  Dr.  James  D.  Watsch  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  prize  for  his  part  in  detennlnln^ 
the  structure  of  DNA,  the  molecule  that 
transmits  the  complex  hereditary  co<le  from 
one  generation  to  the  next.  That  discovery 
unlocked  a  door  to  the  mysteries  of  human 
development  and  growth,  opening  a  vast  new 
wea  of  scientific  exploration  Lart  wjek.  Dr. 
Watson  urged  that  the  door  should  be 
slammed  shut. 

Testifying  before  the  House  science  sub- 
oommlttee  the  Nobel  laureate  portrayed  the 
coming  era  of  biological  engineering  as  an 
««e  of  horrors.  Test-tube  babies  wlU  be  a 
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reality  within  a  year.  Conception  will  take 
place  in  a  lalwratory  nurtured  through  the 
blastocyst  stage  and  then  Implanted  In  a 
woman  who  will  give  birth  to  the  child. 
Then,  he  said,   "all  hell  will  break   loose." 

Thousands  of  infertile  women  will  demand 
that  the  te<rtinlque  be  used  to  enrich  their 
Uvea.  Wealthy  couples  will  hire  surrogate 
mothers  to  carry  out  the  bothersome  details 
of  childbirth.  Genetic  tinkering  will  create 
all  sorts  of  evil  potentials.  Including  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  mass  production  of  human 
clones,  a  limitless  number  of  identical  beings 
descended  asexually  from  a  single  common 
ancestor.  The  answer,  according  to  Dr.  Wat- 
son, Is  to  make  any  experimental  work  on 
the  human  embryo  an  international  crime. 

The  reaction  is  not  unique.  Others  who 
have  opened  the  doors  to  lead  mankind  Into 
new  ages  have  suffered  similar  tortured  sec- 
ond thoughts.  Some  of  the  scientists  who  led 
the  way  across  the  atomic  threshold  came 
to  see  their  accomplishment  only  as  a  con- 
tribution to  men's  destructive  capability. 
Genetic  engineering  ptossesses  the  pK>tentlal 
for  abuse,  and  It  is  vital  that  mpji  should  be 
aware  of  the  possible  misuses  to  which  the 
recent  discoveries  can  be  put.  But  Dr.  Wat- 
son's thesis  that  the  techniques  should  be 
forgotten  and  outlawed  Is  both  wrong  and 
Impossible. 

The  dawning  science  of  genetic  control  of- 
fers all  the  disturbing  possibilities  seen  by 
Dr.  Watson.  It  also  offers  the  probable  end 
of  a  wide  variety  of  birth  defects  and  the 
possibility  of  a  cure  for  cancer  Test  tube 
conception  can  mean  surrogate  mothers  and 
clones.  It  will  mean  a  projjer,  w'aolesome 
solution  to  a  proble-n  for  so.me  childless 
couples. 

The  potential  for  evil  should  no",  be  for- 
gotten. But  neither  sltould  It  be  allowed  to 
overshadow  the  greater  good  that  m:iy  result. 
Man  cannot  turn  away  from  his  discoveries 
or  destroy  the  results  of  his  piobe  of  life's 
mysteries.  He  must  lps'*-'?ad,  learn  to  live  with 
them. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  F«b.  4.  19711 
DNA  AND  the  Soruerer's  Apprentice 

Man  has  come  to  be  where  he  l.?  In  part 
because — at  least  until  Hiroshima — he  has 
considered  anything  that  seemed  possible  by 
way  of  scientific  discovery  and  technological 
capability  to  be  ipso  facto  desirable.  Lately, 
however,  an  increasing  number  of  scientists 
has  become  increasingly  worried  that  man, 
like  the  Sorcerer's  Apprentice,  may  be  un- 
able to  control  the  forces  he  keeps  unleash- 
ing— that  progress  in  science  and  technology 
is  coming  far  faster  and  more  easily  than 
progress  in  our  ability  to  deal  with  the  so- 
cial, political  and  moral  Implications  of  our 
discoveries. 

One  such  worrier  Is  Dr.  James  D.  Watson, 
the  Nobel-prlze-wlnnlng  co-discoverer  of  the 
structure  of  DNA,  the  heredity  molecule  and 
the  author  of  "The  Double  Helix,"  a  book 
that  gave  thousands  of  laymen  a  fascinating 
and  human  glimpse  of  these  awesome  sci- 
entific endeavors.  Dr.  Watson  told  the  House 
Science  Subcommittee  a  few  days  ago  that 
any  day  now  British  scientists  may  produce 
a  human  embryo  that  can  be  placed  Inside 
a  woman  who  will  bear  the  child.  "Then  all 
hell  vylll  break  loose."  he  said.  For  the  next 
logical  step  will  be  to  engineer  biologically 
a  human  being  by  screening  out  "undesir- 
able" characteristics  and  otherwise  manipu- 
lating the  female  egg  cells  and  male  sperm 
cells  before  they  are  Joined. 

Scientists  can  see  much  obvious  good  re- 
sulting from  these  experiments.  One  might 
be  an  understanding  of  the  genetic  basis  for 
cancer  and  other  diseases.  But  Dr.  Watson 
and  others  aiso  have  no  difficulty  Imagining 
fearful  abuse,  not  the  least  of  which  would 
be  a  drastic  change  In  the  nature  of  the 
bond  between  parents  and  their  children  and 
in  the  values  we  now  attach  to  man's  Indl- 
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vlduallty.  And  worse.  The  "scientific"  ex- 
periments In  Hitler's  concentration  camps — 
the  biological  engineering  for  other  than 
research  purposes — are  still  too  fresh  on 
many  minds  to  dismiss -as  mere  nightmares. 
There  is  enough  of  what  George  Orwell 
called  "double-think"  even  in  our  own,  open 
society,  to  make  It  at  least  feasible  that,  once 
test-tube  production  of  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  duplicate  embryos  become  possible 
(Dr.  Watson  deems  this  likely  in  20  or  50  or 
perhaps  5  years)  someone  will  set  out  to 
produce  a  master  race  or  supermen. 

Dr.  Watson  and  a  nimiber  of  his  colleagues, 
at  any  rate,  fear  that  if  we  do  not  think 
about  these  matters  now,  "the  possibility  of 
our  having  a  free  choice  will  some  day  sud- 
denly be  gone."  He  suggested  that  the  United 
States  take  the  lead  in  forming  an  interna- 
tional commission  to  make  this  kind  of  bio- 
logical engineering  Illegal. 

Illegal?  At  first  thought,  a  good  many  peo- 
ple will  surely  feel  that  this  could  only 
dangerously  tempt  another  Sorcerer's  Ap- 
prentice to  Invoke  governmental  control  over 
some  other  quest  for  knowledge;  Interna- 
tional control,  furthermore,  seems  a  naive 
hope  at  best.  So  we  share  these  first  tentative 
thoughts.  But  we  also  urge  second  thoughts. 
And  third  and  fourth  ones,  because  the  hsue 
Is  Incredibly  complex,  and  therefore  much 
too  Important  to  be  allowed  to  become  i>olar- 
Ized  between  wishful  thinkers  and  "realistic." 
first-thought-only  thinkers.  It  is  going  to 
take  broad,  as  well  as  hard,  thinking,  by 
which  we  mean.  If  you  will  pardon  the  cliche, 
that  the  application  of  these  bio-medical 
developments  is  far  too  serious  a  matter  to 
be  left  to  the  bio-medical  scientists  alone. 
This  Is  why  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  Is  Inviting  phi- 
losophers as  well  as  physical  scientists  to  his 
Institute  in  La  Jolla  and  why  the  Committee 
on  Life  Sciences  and  Social  Policy  of  the 
National  Research  Council  and  the  Institute 
of  Society,  Ethics  and  Life  Science  seek  to 
draw  lawyers  and  scientists  in  a  variety  of 
disciplines  Into  their  search  for  a  middle 
ground  between  statutory  limitations  on  cer- 
tain research  and  pragmatic  laissez-faire. 

We  desperately  need  this  search.  And  to 
spur  it  along,  we  need  broad  discussion  on 
the  ever  more  urgent  question  of  whether 
we  dare  continue  to  let  material  progress  be 
our  only  guide. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  24,  1971] 
Experiments  on  Humans 

In  your  most  thoughtful  editorial  of  Peb. 
4,  you  discuss  many  of  the  matters  which  I 
talked  about  recently  before  the  House  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee.  The  In- 
ternational Commission  on  Genetic  Engi- 
neering that  I  proposed  be  set  up,  however, 
would  not  have  as  its  purpose  the  outlawing 
of  human  embryo  experimentation.  Instead 
Its  task  would  be  to  assess  the  state  of  the 
art,  and  so  be  in  a  position  to  advise  the 
world's  governing  bodies  of  the  particular 
consequences  of  any  given  techniques  In  ge- 
netic engineering. 

Some  governments,  upon  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, might  wish  to  ban  certain  manip- 
ulations (e.g.  human  cloning).  But  In  other 
cases,  there  may  be  general  agreement  that 
certain  procedures  (e.g.  test-tube  concep- 
tions to  overcome  infertility  due  to  oviduct 
blockage)  are  in  the  national  interest  and 
should  be  actively  promoted.  In  any  case,  I 
think  the  matter  is  much  too  important  to 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  scientists  whose 
careers  might  be  made  by  the  achieving  of  a 
given  experiment.  In  no  case  should  we  for- 
get that  the  products  of  these  experiments 
will  be  human  beings,  which  we  must  afford 
the  same  opportunities  for  a  meaningful  life 
that  are  now  given  to  children  born  of 
"God's"  will. 

J.  D.  Watson, 
Professor,    Molecular    Biology,    Harvard 
University:      Director,     Cold      Spring 
Harbor  Laboratory. 

Cambridge. 
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(Fnxn  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  13,  19 n] 
Test  Tube  Babies?  Some  Comment  on 
contkollino  scientitic  psogress 
Your  Feb.  4  editorial.  "DNA  and  the  SDr- 
cerer's  Apprentice."  was  meet  appropriate  as 
well  as  very  timely.  Too  often  we  permit  sci- 
entific and  technological  advances  to  diet  ite 
our  next  move — we  react   rather  than   (,ct. 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  American  po  It- 
Ical  process  this  often  reaulta  In  hasty  d<cl- 
slons  based  all  too  often  on  Inadequate  Inl  ot- 
matlon. 

This  time,  however,  the  stakes  are  too  h  gh 
for  this  "crisls-ortented"  incrementallsm. 

A  recently  Issued  annual  report  of  the  1  ra- 
tional Institute  of  General  Medical  Stut  les 
declares  that  the  Impact  of  biomedical  engi- 
neering "will  be  realized  rather  gradui  lly 
over  the  next  10  to  15  years."  Thus  we  hive 
a  golden  opportunity  to  avoid  past  errars 
and  to  approach  these  problems  with  better 
Insight  into  their  magnitude  and  Into  ;he 
consequences  they  hold  for  society.  Ho  )e- 
fuUy,  a  greater  public  awareness  of  st  ch 
problems  will  generate  a  national  comn  It- 
ment  to  solve  them. 

Mark  S.  Prankei  . 
Graduate  Student  and  Research  Ass!  st- 
ant  with  the  Program  of  Policy  Stuc  les 
In  Science  and  Technology.  The  George 
Washington  University. 

Washington. 

I  share  the  concern  of  Nobel  Prize  winier 
James  D.  Watson  and  of  The  Washing  »n 
Post  about  the  production  of  human  em- 
bryos in  test  tubes.  What  Is  not  clear  to  me 
Is  why  The  Washington  Post  should  be  cDn- 
cemed.  Since  you  have  for  years  suppor  :ed 
the  proposition  that  fetuses  before  the  2  )th 
week  of  pregnancy  may  be  destroyed.  I  do 
not  see  why  fetuses  of  less  than  20  we  Bks 
may  not  be  created.  Presumably  our  at  or- 
tlon  laws  tell  us  that  before  the  20th  w«ek, 
or  "viability",  or  some  other  arbitrary  Ine. 
the  fetus  is  not  a  human  being.  Why  shojld 
it  then  be  Improper  for  scientists  to  create 
such  "blobs  of  tissue",  "blue  prints",  "tlss  jes 
with  potential",  or  other  euphemism,  in  text 
tubes,  if  no  human  life  is  Involved?  Surel  r  it 
should  be  alright  to  do  so  providing  the  "  is- 
sue" is  destroyed  prior  to  the  20th  week  or 
some  other  arbitrary  time  at  which  it  sip- 
posedly  becomes  human.  And  why  sho  Jld 
philosophers  be  consulted  In  this  creat  Ion 
when  our  abortion  laws  are  Just  conclud  Ing 
that  the  destruction  of  such  "tissue"  1 ;  a 
matter  strictly  between  a  woman  and  tier 
physician?  Or  have  we  now  reached  the  in- 
teresting position  that  fusing  a  sperm  und 
an  ovum  In  a  test  tube  creates  human  1  Ife, 
but  doing  so  by  intercourse  does  not? 

I  agree  with   your  editorial   that  further 

thought  Is  In  order — about  a  lot  of  thii  igs. 

Andre  E.  Hellecers,  M.D  , 

Professor,    Obstetrics    and    GynecoUgy, 

Physicology  amd  Biophysics,  Georgetown 

University  Hospital. 

Washlng^n. 

Nobellst  James  Watson's  recent  prop<isal 
before  the  House  Science  Subcommittee  to 
outlaw  the  production  of  duplicate  human 
embryos  is  ironical  tn  view  of  his  own  pi- 
oneer work  in  genetics.  His  testimony  re- 
minds us  again  that  exp>ertness  is  no  guar  in- 
tee  of  historical  perspective. 

Dr.  Watson  is  apparently  afraid  that  seme 
dictator  will  mass-produce  outstanding  pt  ys- 
Ical  specimens  and  send  them  marching 
across  the  world  In  a  war  of  conquest.  To 
those  who  know  him  such  rampant  hyjer- 
bole  Is  as  predictable  as  it  Is  boring;  1;  is 
theatre,  not  science.  We  should  not  takd  It 
too  seriously. 

We  do  not  yet  have  the  capability  Dr.  Vi  at- 
son  envisions  and  may  not  have  it  for  a  g  sn- 
eration,  by  his  own  admission.  That  should 
be  quite  long  enough,  if  we  start  now.  f ( r  a 
sensible  projection  of  the  major  social  con- 
sequences of  genetic  engineering. 

Eventually,  however,  when  the  public  n  «!- 
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Izes  it  can  enjoy  an  asymptotic  advance  In 
longevity  and  intellectual  power,  the  demand 
for  genetic  services  may  prove  irreslstable. 
A  similar  shift  of  attitudes  hapi>ened  in  the 
19th  Century  as  vaccination,  anaesthesia, 
and  antisepsis  won  favor  despite  fanatical 
opposition  by  reactionary  physicians. 

To  connect  the  supreme  achievements  of 
biology  to  the  mindless  savagery  of  Hitler's 
SS,  as  The  Post  did  on  February  4,  is  inimi- 
cal to  science.  Those  who  admire  the  paper's 
courage  on  other  issues  will  expect  it  to  lead 
on  this  front  as  well.  We  need  a  mature. 
well-Informed  analysis  of  the  controls  which 
must  be  placed  upon  some  aspects  of  genetic 
medicine;  for  example,  we  cannot  indulge 
parents  whose  choices  for  their  offspring 
would  unbalance  the  ratio  of  males  to  fe- 
males. 

The  advent  of  eugenics  will  teach  us  not 
to  take  a  parsimonious  attitude  toward  our 
stirps.  but  instead  dedicate  them  to  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  mankind.  Our  grandchildren 
win  not  be  goosestepplng  leglonalres.  but 
true  Individuals,  superbly  endowed.  god-Uke 
in  their  p>owers.  continually  creating  a  so- 
ciety whose  excellence,  wholeness.  Justice 
and  beauty  are  incomprehensible  to  us,  the 
last  of  homo  sapiens. 

Don  Bronkema. 

Washington. 

Like  you,  I  viewed  with  some  concern  the 
recent  testimony  by  the  noted  biochem- 
ist. Dr.  James  D.  Watson,  concerning  the 
imminence  of  "test  tube"  babies.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  thoughts  expressed  In  your 
recent  editorial.  This  new  development 
raises  the  most  profound  questions  of  law 
and  ethics  in  our  society. 

Three  years  ago,  stimulated  principally  by 
the  new  breakthrough  In  heart  transplants,  I 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional commission  to  study  the  legal,  ethical 
and  social  issues  posed  by  biochemical  ad- 
vance. Although  the  proposal  was  supported 
by  the  Johnson  Administration,  there  was 
sufficient  opposition  from  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  any  outside  "interference"  with  its 
activities  that  the  measure  died  In  the  90th 
Congress. 

I  Introduced  similar  legislation  in  the  91st 
Congress.  S.J.  Res.  48.  Despite  a  written 
promise  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  a  prompt  report  in 
1969,  the  91st  Congress  adjourned  without 
benefit  of  any  views  from  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration on  this  proposal.  I  intend  to  Intro- 
duce this  legislation  again  this  year.  Surely, 
the  time  has  come  for  a  thoughtful  and  de- 
liberate review  of  the  implications  of  these 
challenging  medical  advances.  The  alterna- 
tive, I  fear,  Is  hasty  and  ill-considered  legisla- 
tion to  deal  virlth  the  problems  which  will, 
nevertheless,  be  thrust  up)on  us  if  we  do  not 
seize  the  opportunity  to  prepare  ourselves. 
Walter  Mondale, 
United  States  Senator. 

Washington. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  25.  1971] 
Nixon  Aide  Hrrs  Limits  on  Science 

"We  must  not  place  limitations  on  biologi- 
cal experiments."  Including  those  that  could 
produce  test-tube  babies.  Dr.  Edward  E. 
David.  Jr..  President  Nixon's  science  adviser, 
said  yesterday. 

He  disagreed  with  Dr.  James  E.  Watson, 
the  Harvard  Nobellst,  who  told  a  House  com- 
mittee last  month  the  U.S.  should  help  form 
an  international  commission  to  ponder  test- 
tube  birth — and  perhaps  "take  steps  quick- 
ly" to  make  It  Illegal. 

Dr.  David  argued,  too.  for  experimentation 
on  the  SST — building  flying  prototypes  to 
see  what  they  really  do.  without  committing 
the  country  yet  to  an  SST  fleet. 

"A  limitation  on  experimentation  in  what- 
ever cause  is  the  beginning  of  a  wider  sup- 
pression," he  told  a  seminar  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  sjjonsored  by  the  Coun- 
cil for  the  Advancement  of  Science  Writing. 
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"Already  we  see  timidity  In  new  undertak- 
ings. If  these  trends  progress  our  society  will 
become  dull,  stodgy  and  altogether  stagnant." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  21,  I97i) 

Lab  Growth  of  Human  Embryo  Raises  Doubt 

OF  "Normalitt" 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

A  New  York  obstetrician  has  reported  grow- 
ing a  human  embryo  in  the  laboratory  to  the 
point,  at  five  days  of  life,  that  it  is  ready  for 
the  womb.  This  is  an  essential  step  in  creat- 
ing test-tube  life — life  started  by  mating  a 
female  egg  cell  and  male  sperm  in  a  lab 
dish — and  nurturing  it. 

The  report  by  Dr.  Landrum  B.  Shettles  of 
Columbia  University  is  the  flrst  in  the  United 
States.  In  England,  Dr.  Robert  O.  Edwards 
and  surgeon  Patrick  Steptoe  still  apparently 
lead  the  world  In  such  techniques.  Many 
others  are  trying. 

Dr.  Martin  Clyman  of  Mount  Slnal  Hos- 
pital  in  New  York  said  recently  that  he  has 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  implant  laboratory- 
fertilized  ova  or  egg  cells  in  four  women  In 
the  past  two  years,  most  recently  eight 
months  ago. 

Shettles,  Edwards  and  Steptoe  likewise 
want  to  implant  a  laboratory  embryo  in  a 
womb — to  try  to  give  a  baby  to  a  woman 
who  can  produce  normal  ova  but  Is  infertile 
because  her  Fallopian  tubes  are  blocked  or 
absent. 

Two  Buffalo  geneticists  have  favorably  an- 
swered an  all-important  question:  Can  any 
mammalian  mother  who  produces  a  baby 
after  such  implantation  have  normal  off- 
spring? 

Drs.  Anil  Mukherjee  and  Malmon  Cohen 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York  and  Buf- 
falo Children's  Hospital  Implanted  test-tube 
embryos  Into  mice.  These  mice  then  had 
normal-looking  litters,  which  later  had  their 
own  normal  litters. 

In  all  measurable  ways.  Including  gene 
studies,  reported  Mukherjee.  "We  now  have 
three  normal  generations."  Many  other  work- 
ers have  their  doubts,  however. 

"It  is  my  feeling,"  said  Dr.  Luigi  Mas- 
troianni  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
"that  we  must  be  very  sure  we  are  able  to 
produce  normal  young  by  this  method  in 
monkeys" — close  In  physiology  to  human 
beings — "before  we  have  the  temerity  to  move 
ahead  in  the  human." 

What  New  York's  Dr.  Shettles  has  re- 
ported— in  a  recent  article  in  Nature  based  on 
his  work  at  Columbia-Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital— Is  growing  an  embryo  to  the  five-day- 
old  blastocyst  stage. 

The  British  team  last  December  disclosed 
raising  several  embryos  to  this  point.  Though 
it  is  only  a  dot  barely  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye.  the  embryo  then  has  undergone  enough 
cell  divisions  to  become  a  mass  of  more  than 
100  cells. 

It  has  completed  the  growth  that  usually 
takes  place  in  the  oviducts  or  Fallopian 
tubes,  where  sperm  and  egg  cells  normally 
meet.  Only  at  this  stage  is  the  embryo  ma- 
ture enough  to  embed  itself  in  the  womb  and 
establish  Its  first  direct    ink  with  a  mother. 

There  is  this  difference  between  the 
Edwards-Steptoe  and  Shettles  methods. 
Edwards  and  Steptoe  raise  their  embryos  in 
a  chemical  mixture  supplemented  with  hu- 
man or  fatal-calf  blood  serum.  Shettles  uses 
fluid  from  the  human  cervical  canal,  the 
passage  Into  the  womb,  "to  stimulate  the 
natural  environment." 

But  Shettles.  who  has  worked  for  nearly 
20  years  in  reproductive  biology,  and  the 
British  are  equally  optimistic.  Though  he  did 
not  transfer  his  embryo  to  a  mother  ( but  did 
try  it  in  1963).  Shettles  sees  "no  discernible 
contraindication  for  a  successful  transfer 
and  continued  development." 

Steptoe  predicts  that  "we  will  be  able"  to 
solve  "certain  problems"  and  one  early  day 
give    "a  parUcular  couple"  a  baby. 
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It  is  here  that  many  American  workers 
differ— some  on  the  ease  of  a  speedy  solu- 
tion; some  on  the  wisdom  of  moving  with 

'^Many  scientists  are  unconvinced  that  any 
of  the  lab  fertilizations  of  human  ova  so  far 
have  been  true  ones.  They  feel  they  may  be 
either  cell  proliferations  without  fertiliza- 
tion or  abnormal  fertilizations  that  will  not 
produce  an  embryo  capable  of  clinging  and 
miilntalnlng  itself  in  a  womb. 

"Recent  claims  are  encouraging,  said 
Dr  Horace  Selte  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, "but  whether  or  not  the  cell  divi- 
sion is  due  to  fertilization  or  some  abnormal 
situation  has  yet  to  be  documented." 

"So  far  as  I  am  concerned."  said  Dr.  Joseph 
Kennedy  at  Johns  Hopkins,  "no  one,  Includ- 
ing myself,  has  demonstrated  that  a  normal 
human  embryo  has  been  produced." 

A  key  word  Is  "normal."  Clyman  fears 
what  may  happen  to  make  a  fertilized  cell 
abnormal  during  the  flve  or  six  days  out- 
side the  womb  needed  for  development  to 
blastocyst  stage.  "The  longer  It  is  outside 
the  womb."  he  said,  "the  more  chance  of 
cellular  damage— from  heat,  light,  main- 
tenance of  a  proper  nutrient  medium." 

He  wants  to  implant  the  ova  at  the  four- 
or  eight-cell  stage,  but  the  timing  has  to  be 
very  precise,  at  the  18th  or  19th  day  of  the 
woman's  cycle.  That's  very  difficult  to  hit — 
unless  you  stimulate  the  womb  artificially 
with  a  hormone,  which  he  eventually  hopes 

Will  "eventually"  be  within  10  years?  I 
think  so."  Inside  five?  "It  depends  on  how 
many  people  work  at  it  and  how  hard." 

The  British  reports  have  been  far  more 
optimistic,  though  Steptoe — in  Washington 
m  December— refused  to  give  any  timetable 
and  said:  "I  think  that  before  we  replace 
an  embryo,  we  must  learn  a  great  deal  more." 

Mastroianni — head  of  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology at  Pennsylvania — thinks  one  "must" 
is  observing  the  whole  process  first  in  non- 
human  primates.  So  far  no  one  has  success- 
fully fertilized  ova,  though  success  goes  and 
Implanted  monkey  back  years  in  rabbits  and 
is  more  recent  In  mice. 

"In  our  laboratory,"  Mastroianni  explained, 
"our  position  is,  'Let's  explore  the  thing 
thoroughly  in  monkeys  and  establish  the 
risk.'  Then  we  can  describe  that  risk  to  a 
patient  and  obtain  truly  Informed  consent 
before  going  ahead. 

"We  must  be  very  careful  to  use  patients 
well  and  not  be  presumptuous  with  human 
lives.  We  must  not  be  Just  biologic  tech- 
nicians." 

A  like  attitude,  or  even  a  more  conserva- 
tive one,  made  Nobellst  Dr.  J.  D.  Watson  tell 
a  House  science  subcommittee  that  nations 
ought  to  look  hard  at  the  advisability  of  such 
experimentation  and  even  consider  whether 
some  steps  should  be  legal. 


(From  Alameda  Times  Star,  Mar.  30.  1971] 
Miller  Releases  Science  Findings 

Representative  George  P.  Miller  (D-Callf.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  has  released  the 
complete  proceedings  of  the  Twelfth  Meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  with  Its  Panel  on 
Science  and  Technology.  The  meeting  was 
devoted  to  "International  Science  Policy". 
Participants  included  some  of  the  world's 
great  scientists  not  only  from  the  United 
States  but  from  seven  foreign  countries. 

Much  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
results  of  this  year's  meeting.  The  keynote 
speaker,  Secretary  of  State  WiUlam  P.  Rog- 
ers, presented  before  Miller's  Committee  the 
first  comprehensive  review  of  international 
science  policy  since  the  beginning  of  the 
space  age.  His  comments  before  the  Panel 
reflected  United  States  policy  for  closer 
scientific  cooperation  and  increased  exchange 
of  scientific  knowledge  with  all  nations. 

The  proceedings  contain  Nobel  Laureate 
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James  Watson's  warning  of  potential  danger 
in  genetic  engineering:  The  ramifications 
of  "test  tube  babies"  were  carefully  analyzed 
during  discussions  at  this  year's  Panel  Meet- 
ing. As  a  result  they  have  become  a  public 
policy  issue. 

Chairman  Miller  stated  that.  "This  year's 
Panel  Meeting  has  been  the  most  successful 
that  I  can  recall.  I  have  conceived  of  this 
Panel  since  its  Inception  more  than  a  decade 
ago  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  traditional 
sources  of  information  available  to  the  Con- 
gress. Forthright  discussion  of  Important 
issues  related  to  scientific  discovery  and  pub- 
lic policy  provides  a  unique  manner  of  in- 
forming Members  of  this  Committee  and  the 
entire  Congress. 

"I  feel  that  the  Proceedings  on  Interna- 
tional Science  Policy  will  serve  as  a  valuable 
source  book  for  scholars  and  decision  makers 
during  the  coming  decade.  The  increasing 
Importance  which  science  and  technology 
plays  in  our  world  today  means  that  efforts 
to  coordinate  and  control  their  effects  must 
occur  at  the  international  level.  Govern- 
mental and  private  groups  working  together 
can  and  must  develop  framework  of  Inter- 
national science  policy  which  will  permit 
the  solution  of  the  environmental  and  tech- 
nological problems  facing  mankind. 

"For  the  first  time  this  year  I  have  asked 
the  Panel  on  Science  and  Technology  to  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Committee  regarding 
the  results  and  conclusions  of  their  delibera- 
tions. I  view  that  as  a  valuable  step  forward 
in  my  continuing  attempts  to  Incorporate 
the  services  of  this  outstanding  group  of 
scientists  and  engineers  into  the  Congres- 
sional decision-making  process." 
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A  recent  action?  A  gimmick  that  will  dis- 
appear once  the  Initial  enthusiasm  wanes? 
Not  on  your  life.  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  no  "fair 
weather  soldier."  He's  been  carrying  out  this 
people-to-people  project  in  Maplewood  for 
the  last  13  years. 

He  started  the  project  In  1957  when  It 
became  apparent  that  more  information  was 
needed  on  the  families  In  Maplewood.  espe- 
cially those  families  with  a  bedridden  person 
or  one  who  uses  a  wheelchair.  Serious  injuries 
and  deaths  had  resulted  when  local  fire  and 
rescue  departments  were  unaware  of  invalid 
persons.  Mr.  Wadsworth  said.  A  survey  was 
conducted  to  gather  this  type  of  information, 
and  now  names  and  addresses  of  invalids  in 
Maplewood  are  maintained  on  a  current  basis 
by  the  Maplewood  Fire  Department  and  Res- 
cue Squad  and  are  checked  on  every  emer- 
gency call. 


WELCOME  TO  MAPLEWOOD,  N.J. 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
March  1971  issue  of  Response.  Response 
is  published  periodically  by  the  Office 
of  Civil  Defense  as  a  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  information  and  ideas  about 
peacetime  emergencies. 

The  article  that  will  follow  shortly 
was  prepared  by  Director  A.  Dombey 
Wadsworth  of  civil  defense  and  disaster 
control  in  Maplewood.  I  believe  that  the 
Maplewood  civil  defense  effort  imder 
Director  Wadsworth  sets  a  most  im- 
pressive example,  and  I  am  therefore 
reproducing  his  article  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 

Welcome  to  Maplewood 

Maplewood,  New  Jersey — If  you're  plan- 
ning to  move  up  to  this  northeastern  New 
Jersey  community  and  you  want  to  find  out 
something  about  local  Civil  Defense,  relax. 
Don't  call  them.  They'll  call  you. 

Every  new  family  Is  contacted  by  A.  Dom- 
bey Wadsworth,  Director  of  Civil  Defense  and 
Disaster  Control  for  Maplewood,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  information  on  the  Civil  Defense 
program,  an  Invitation  to  participate  In  one 
of  the  local  emergency  services,  and  a  request 
for  Information  on  any  Invalid  In  the  family 
who  would  need  special  attention  In  an 
emergency. 

And  Mr.  Wadsworth  doesn't  stop  there.  At 
a  minimum  of  once  a  year,  every  one  of  the 
7.200  families  in  Maplewood  receives  some 
Item  of  Civil  Defense  information  delivered 
to  the  family  home. 


COST  OF  INFLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  several  months  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  tried  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  its  economic  policies  have 
been  successful  and  that  inflation  has 
effectively  been  curbed.  But,  in  reality, 
during  the  last  few  months  we  have  ex- 
perienced continued  inflation  and  sub- 
stantial unemployment.  While  the  Pres- 
ident may  have  succeeded  in  convincing 
himself  of  the  success  of  his  economic 
plan,  he  has  not  been  able  to  convince 
the  American  public. 

For  example,  in  February  I  mailed  a 
questionnaire  to  the  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict requesting  that  they  list  the  three 
most  important  issues  facing  this  coun- 
try. An  overwhelming  majority  of  them 
believed  that  inflation  is  by  far  the  most 
serious  problem. 

I  received  one  letter  from  an  auto 
worker  in  my  district  which  provides  an 
especially  revealing  example  of  how 
deeply  the  Nixon  administration's 
"game"  plan  has  affected  the  average 
American  citizen.  I  would  like  to  insert 
this  letter  into  the  Record  for  it  points 
out  very  clearly  the  difficulties  that  the 
average  citizen  has  in  maintaining  his 
standard  of  living  in  this  inflationary 
economy. 

March  3,  1971. 
Congressman  William  D.  Ford: 

Just  a  break  down  of  an  Auto  Worker's  pay 
for  a  family  of  5  with  three  school  children. 
For  40  hours  work.  $145.00  take  home  pay 
weekly,  without  overtime,  after  taxes  and 
social  security. 

For  $11,500.00  house  payment $127 

Groceries  ($95  five  years  ago) 160 

Cheap  car  payment 80 

Gas'expenses  for  car 40 

Electricity 17 

Gas 18 

Phone   8 

Water 9 

Car  Insurance 30 

Children's  lunch  money 20 

School  Supplies 4 

Total   $513 

Total  take  home  pay $580 

Expenses — 613 

Left  over  for  clothing,  doctor,  dental 
care,  entertainment  and  vacation  If 
we  are  careful  every  month $67 
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GEORGIA  EDUCATIONAL  TV 
NETWORK 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKE)ir 

OF   OEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVtS 


Tuesday.  April  6.  1971 
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Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  w 
like  to  take  a  couple  of  moments  to  cbm 
mend  the  Corporation  for  Public  Brciad 
casting    and    the    Georgia    Educational 
Television  Network  for  their  outst^nd 
ing  contribution  to  the  government 
people  of  the  State  of  Georgia  during 
past  year. 

We  have  witnessed  in  recent  years  a 
breakdown  in  respect  for  the  democi  atic 
processes  of  government.  And,  even  day 
there  are  new  charges  that  government 
is  becoming  less  and  less  responsive  tc 
wishes  of  the  people. 

There  has  been  a  definite  commtini 
cation  gap  between  the  people  and 
elected  representatives  in   the  govern- 
ment at  all  levels.  This  breakdown 
communication  has  not  necessarily 
the  fault  of  either  the  people  or  the 
resentatives.  As  Members  of 
we  all  realize  the  difflculty  of  keeping  In 
touch  with  the  vast  numbers  of  coniitit- 
uents  we  are  here  to  serve.  And,  by 
same  token,  how  many  Americans 
the  time  to  spend  observing  their 
and  Federal  legislatures? 

One  cause,  of  course,  which  is  pointed 
out  so  often,  is  the  news  coverage  of 
Nation's  mass  media.  But,  radio  and 
vision  producers  and  newspaper  publ|lsh- 
ers  say  that  it  is  not  entirely  fair  to 
the  blame  on  their  shoulders.  They  cl^im 
and  I  believe  justifiably  so,  that  they 
the  .space  and  have  insufficient  air- 
to  give  in-depth  coverage  of  legisl8|tive 
proceedings. 

Recognizing,     however,     that 
broadcasting  can   afford   to   give 
complete   coverage   of   the 
process,     the    Corporation     for 
Broadcasting  gave  a  grant  to  the 
Educational  Television  Network  this 
year  to  enable  that  network  to  provide 
extensive  coverage  of  the  Georgia 
bly. 

The  results  have  been  nothing  stort 
of  amazing.  Members  of  the  Georgia 
sembly,  like  the  Members  of  this  CJon- 
gress,  were  long  reluctant  to  let  televi  slon 
cameras  into  the  legislative  chambers 
However,  to  a  man  they  have  been 
vlnced  of  the  wisdom  of  their  decision 
to  allow  coverage  of  their  commijttee 
hearings  and  floor  debates. 

Demonstrating  their  appreciation, 
assembly  unanimously  passed  joint 
olutions  March  10  commending  the 
poration  for  Pubhc  Broadcasting  for 
viding  the  funds  and  the  Georgia 
Network  for  providing  its  extensive 
erage  of  the  1971  general  assembly. 

As  the  assemlhy  resolution  stated,  s)ach 
coverage  of  the  operation  of  the 
lative  process  both  contributes  to 
sponsiveness  of  the  Government  to 
people,    and    strengthens    the 
faith  in  that  Government. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
including  at  this  point  in  the  Recjord 
an  article  from  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution  Magazine,  "State-Oirn 
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ed  TV  Covers  the  Legislature,"  and  sev- 
eral editorials  from  Georgia  newspapers 
commending  the  legislature  coverage. 
Also  included  are  the  two  joint  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  assembly. 
A  Resolution 

Commending  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting;   and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas,  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting recognizes  the  need  to  Inform  the 
public  on  a  regular  basis  of  the  work  of  this 
legislative  body;  and 

Whereas,  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting provided  the  funds  to  make  possible 
the  Georgia  Educational  Television  Network's 
extensive  coverage  of  the  1971  General  As- 
sembly; and 

Whereas,  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting recognizes  that  providing  conscien- 
tious coverage  of  the  operation  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  contributes  to  responsiveness  of 
the  government  to  the  people:  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  looks  for- 
ward to  having  again  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  service  to  the  {jeople  of  Geor- 
gia. Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia  That  the  members  of  this  body  do 
hereby  commend  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  for  its  participation  In  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Georgia  Educational  Television 
Network  to  provide  continuing  coverage  of 
the  1971  Georgia  General  Assembly  as  a  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  Georgia.  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 
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A  Resolution 

Expressing  appreciation  to  the  Georgia  Ed- 
ucational Television  Network;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Whereas,  The  Georgia  Educational  Televi- 
sion Network,  a  service  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  renders  an  outstanding  service  to 
the  people  of  Georgia  by  Its  excellent,  con- 
tinuing coverage  of  the  1971  Session  of  the 
Georgia  General  Assembly  through  Its  pro- 
gram called  "The  Lawmakers";  and 

Whereas,  "The  Lawmakers"  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  all  Georgians  to  witness  the 
actual  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  to  become  better  Informed  of  the  com- 
plex operations  of  the  legislative  process; 
and 

Whereas,  "The  Lawmakers"  also  provides 
in-depth  analyses  by  legislators  of  the  week's 
activities  in  a  weekly  "wrap-up"  show;  and 

Whereas,  this  program  brings  a  one-hour 
show  on  the  legislature  six  nights  a  week, 
which  provides  far  more  Information  of  pub- 
lic interest  than  Is  provided  In  the  few  min- 
utes allotted  to  legislative  matters  on  most 
news  programs;  and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  Educational  Tele- 
vision Network  also  produced  six  instruc- 
tional programs  on  the  legislative  process  for 
high  school  students  in  an  effort  to  educate 
the  voters  of  the  future;  and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  Educational  Televi- 
sion Network  obtained  funds  from  the  Cor- 
poration of  Public  Broadcasting  so  that  it 
could  provide  its  services -at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  Georgia;  and 

Whereas,  over  5,000  man-hours  have  been 
utilized  in  this  extensive  legislative  cover- 
age; and 

Whereas,  the  engineers  of  the  Georgia  Ed- 
ucational Television  Network  have  devised 
numerous  technological  innovations  to  pro- 
vide the  best  coverage  possible  under  exist- 
ing conditions;  and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  Educational  Tele- 
vision Network  has  begun  the  first  extensive 
legislative  news  coverage  of  Its  kind  In  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas,  these  efforts  of  the  Network  have 


been  widely  accepted  and  acclaimed  by  the 
people  of  Georgia.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  That 
the  members  of  this  Body  do  hereby  express 
their  appreciation  to  the  Georgia  Educational 
Television  Network,  a  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  for  its  continuing  cover 
age  of  the  1971  Georgia  General  Assemblv 
Be  it  further  '' 

Resolved  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  hereby  authorized  and  In- 
structed to  transmit  appropriate  copies  of 
this  Resolution  to  BUl  Johnston.  Producer- 
Director;  John  Haney,  Executive  Producer- 
Jim  Whlpkey,  Reporter;  Richard  Ottinger' 
Director,  Georgia  Educational  Television  Net- 
work; and  Honorable  Jack  Nix,  State  School 
Superintendent. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 

Magazine.  Peb.  14.  1971) 

State-Owned  TV  Covers  the  Legislature 

(By  Margaret  Shannon) 

It  was  opening  day  of  the  1971  session  of 
the  Georgia  General  Assembly.  Outside  the 
capitol,  to  one  side  of  the  front  steps,  stood 
a  big  green  and  white  bus.  It  bore  no  iden- 
tlflcatlon,  but  a  tiny  metal  label  showed 
that  it  came  from  the  same  place  most  school 
buses  in  this  state  come  from. 

This  was  no  conventional  school  bus, 
however,  even  though  it  does  belong  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  It  was  the 
Georgia  Educational  Television  Network's 
mobile  unit,  there  to  cover  the  legislature. 

This  is  something  new.  For  the  first  time 
in  any  state,  state-owned  television,  manned 
by  state  employes  and  advised  by  state  office- 
holders, is  presenting  to  the  public  its  version 
of  what  goes  on  in  the  legislature. 

There  is  a  purpose.  It  Is  stated  as  follows 
in  the  State  Board  of  Education's  application 
to  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
for  a  grant  of  $32,500: 

"The  purpose  of  this  series  of  programs  is 
to  provide  an  in-depth  coverage  of  the  state 
legislature  during  the  1971  general  session. 
It  would  provide  citizens  a  different  and  more 
intensive  view  of  legislative  activities  than  is 
normally  reported  in  the  newspapers,  and 
would  attempt  to  change  the  image  of  the 
legislature  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  from 
'a  bunch  of  politicians  having  fun  in  Atlanta 
and  spending  money'  to  that  of  a  group  of 
hardworking  lawmakers  coping  with  the 
problems  and  policies  of  operating  state 
government." 

So,  in  the  green  and  white  bus,  some  of  the 
Image-changers  were  at  work.  In  a  small, 
dark  room  occupying  the  front  part  of  the 
bus,  four  television  screens  glowed  with  views 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  An  intent 
young  man  in  a  brightly  striped  shirt,  with 
tie  loosened,  sat  there  watching  the  screens, 
flipping  switches,  giving  Instructions  to  three 
cameramen  In  the  House  chamber.  One 
camera  is  on  the  House  floor;  two  are  in 
the  gallery. 

"Three,"  Johnston  says  via  his  hookup  with 
the  cameramen,  "give  me  some  senators.  No, 
farther  back.  Now  come  In  closer.  That's 
good.  Hold  It." 

The  image  on  camera  three's  monitor 
screen  has  been  changing  as  the  operator 
followed  instructions,  swinging  around, 
zooming  In.  Naturally  he  didn't  find  any 
senators.  Members  of  the  House  bear  the 
title  of  representative.  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  senators. 

Never  mind.  Bill  Johnston,  producer- 
director  of  the  educational  television  (ETV) 
series  called  "The  Lawmakers:  1971,"  might 
be  getting  their  titles  mixed  up,  but  he  was 
very  sharp  on  the  switches.  He  got  the 
camera  where  the  action  was. 

Johnston  is  one  of  the  key  men  in  the 
project.  Others  Include  John  R.  Haney.  di- 
rector of  programming  for  the  state-owned 
ETV  network;  State  Representative  Larry 
Thomason  of  DeKalb  County,  a  29-year-old 
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,._,.,  in  his  third  year  as  a  legislator,  and 
Hou«  speaker  George  L.  Smith  11,  architect 
nf  the  House's  new  independence. 

The  idea  for  "The  Lawmakers"  was  planted 
.t  a  meeting  In  the  speaker's  office  one  day 
not  long  after  last  year's  regular  session 
nded  ETV  had  done  a  program  on  the  legis- 
lative Intern  project,  which  Thomason  had 
"eaded,  and  Smith,  Thomason  and  Haney 
■rere  talking  about  it. 

The  speaker,  a  Swalnsboro  lawyer  who  has 
been  in  the  House  since  1945,  remarked  that 
he  wished  something  could  be  done  to  change 
Sie  publics  image  of  the  House.  Obviously 
the  news  media  weren't  seeing  the  legislature 
as  smith  saw  It. 

Not  long  afterward  Haney  came  up  with  a 
ni»n  for  ETV  to  provide  full  coverage  of  the 
Geueral  Assembly.  There  was  a  good  possi- 
blUty  that  a  grant  for  such  a  program  could 
be  obWlned  from  the  Corporation  for  PubUc 
Broadcasting,  a  quasl-government  agency 
three-fourths  funded  by  federal  Ux  money. 

Haney  went  to  Thomason  with  his  plan 
»nd  Thomason  went  to  Speaker  Smith.  Since 
the  ETV  network  Is  part  of  the  State  Educa- 
tion Department.  Haney  also  went  to  Jack 
Nu,  state  superintendent  of  schools,  and  Nix, 
too,  went  to  see  Smith. 

Smith  gave  the  go-ahead.  Nix  and  Richard 
E.  Ottinger,  executive  director  of  the  ETV 
network,  signed  the  application  for  a  grant 
on  April  20. 

The  state  government  is  the  biggest  owner 
and  operator  of  television  stations  in  Georgia. 
No  privately  owned  chain  can  match  the  ETV 
network.  The  State  Education  Department's 
eight  TV  stations  and  the  University  of 
Georgia  s  one  station  supply  statewide  cover- 
age. The  department's  television  facilities  are 
valued  at  $8,165,000  and  ETV  has  a  budget 
of  $3,064,000  this  fiscal  year. 

Two  of  the  education  department  sta- 
tions—at Pembroke-Savannah  and  at  Way- 
cross — and  the  university's  station  at  Athens- 
Atlanta  are  regular  VHP  channels.  The 
others— at  Chatsworth.  Wrens-Augusta. 
Cochran-Macon,  Pelham.  Dawson  and  Warm 
Springs-Columbus — are  UFH. 

The  ETV  people  who  set  out  to  provide  "an 
iu-depth  coverage"  of  the  General  Assembly 
.tuidn't  ever  covered  the  legislature  before 
and  dldnt  know  much  about  it.  Their  ex- 
perience with  the  legislature  in  past  years 
had  been  mainly  in  connection  with  ETV's 
providing  the  pool  feed  for  the  governor's 
annual  State  of  the  State  address.  That 
means  that  ETV  supplied  the  camera  work 
and  engineering  to  relay  the  telecast  to  com- 
mercial as  well  as  educational  stations 
throughout  the  state. 

As  ETV  staffers  started  preparations  last 
fall  for  the  legislative  series.  Representative 
Thomason,  then  completing  his  freshman 
term  as  a  member  of  the  House,  became  their 
mentor.  The  television  milieu  exhilarates 
him.  "I  always  thought  law  was  the  most 
fuD  Id  ever  had,  and  then  politics,  but  I've 
never  enjoyed  anything  more  than  this,"  he 
said. 

Bill  Johnston,  producer-director  of  "The 
Lawmakers,"  and  some  of  the  other  ETV 
staffers  attended  the  seminar  for  new  legis- 
lators held  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  It's 
a  three-day  course  in  how  not  to  get  lost 
in  the  legislative  labyrinth. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  It  occurred  to 
Thomason.  Haney  and  others  that  "The 
Lawmakers"  might  Just  be  criticized  as  a 
propaganda  vehicle  for  the  General  Assem- 
bly. After  all.  ETV  is  a  creature  of  the  legis- 
lature, depending  on  it  (and  the  federal 
government)  for  most  of  Its  funds.  Would  it 
bite  the  hand  that  fed  itv 

"Our  whole  approach  la  to  cover  the  legis- 
lature in  as  much  detail  as  possible,"  John 
Haney  said.  "We're  trying  not  to  take  a 
two-minute  item  out  of  context  and  put  It 
on  the  air. 

"Commercial  television  does  an  excellent 
job  and  is  very  adept,  but  It  can  at  best 
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devote  only  a  very  short  amount  of  time  to 
coverage  of  the  legislature.  I  don't  think 
that  a  three-minute  film  clip  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  legislature  really  tells  the  whole 
story. 

"We're  not  down  there  to  do  hard  news 
In  that  sense,"  Haney  said.  "In  the  process 
of  covering  the  full  extent  of  each  day,  we 
hope  that  not  only  will  the  people  see  that 
their  representatives  are  doing  a  lot  of  hard 
work  and  representing  them,  but  also  that 
they'll  learn  a  little  bit  about  the  processes 
of  government." 

Haney  scheduled  the  program  for  10  p.m. 
showing  so  that  It  could  run  longer  than  an 
hour  If  the  day's  activities  warranted  that 
much  coverage.  The  maximum  length  was 
flexible,  but  an  hour  and  a  half  was  con- 
sidered about  as  much  as  viewers  could  be 
expected  to  bear. 

"The  first  week  when  we  went  over  an 
hour,  I  found  I  filpped  back  to  the  commer- 
cial channels  to  catch  the  11  o'clock  news," 
Haney  said.  "We  have  to  assume  that  a  lot 
of  viewers  are  going  to  do  this." 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  session,  Bill 
Johnston  and  his  crew  wound  up  with  four 
hours  of  videotape — and  there  wasn't  even 
much  doing  that  day.  It  was  a  foretaste  of 
the  editing  problems  ahead  when  House  and 
Senate  and  their  committees  would  consume 
vi  leotape  like  mad. 

Editing — that  Is,  the  selection  of  what  is 
to  be  shown  and  what  Is  to  be  dlscharded — 
Is  a  matter  of  Judgment.  John  Haney  said 
the  hard  decisions  about  what  to  leave  out 
probably  would  be  his  and  Representative 
Tnomason's  as  the  dally  legislative  sessions 
got  longer. 

"I  think  he'll  be  able  to  determine  what 
can  be  taken  out  without  loelng  context  a 
little  better  thsm  I  would  be."  Haney  said, 
"and  he's  willing  to  come  out  to  the  studios 
In  the  evening  and  look  at  the  whole  thing 
and  say,  "This  I  think  you  can  take  out."  " 
All  concerned  regard  the  grant  from  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broewlcastlng  as  a 
cushion  against  criticism  that  state-owned 
television  is  being  used,  as  the  grant  appli- 
cation says,  to  "attempt  to  change  the  Im- 
age of  the  legislature"  from  a  bunch  of 
playboy  politicians  to  a  group  of  hardwork- 
ing lawmakers. 

House  Speaker  Smith  assigned  Thomason 
as  a  one-man  liaison  committee  to  work 
with  the  ETV  people.  Thomason  expresses 
confidence  In  his  own  and  others'  ability  to 
maintain  objectivity  In  what  is  essentially 
an  official  effort  to  remold  the  public's  view 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

Thomason  said  he  wouldn't  have  any  part 
In  turning  "The  Lawmakers"  Into  a  propa- 
ganda vehicle.  He  said  that  If  the  occasion 
arose,  he'd  resist  any  legislator  who  might 
try  to  make  such  use  of  the  program.  "In 
fact,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  even  obligated  to  the 
speaker." 

The  DeKalb  legislator  said  he'd  ruled  him- 
self out  of  appearing  on  the  Friday  night 
wrap-up  program,  which  features  Interviews 
with  legislators.  Thomason  gets  a  nightly 
credit  line  as  the  General  Assembly's  liaison 
representative. 

Thomason  says  he  wouldn't  have  favored 
doing  the  show  with  state  funds.  He  thinks 
further  grants  can  be  obtained  to  finance 
"The  Lawmakeres"  after  this  session.  If  no 
money  is  forthcoming  from  the  outside,  he 
says  he'd  oppose  state  funding. 

John  Haney  isn't  sure  outside  money  will 
be  available  after  this  year,  although  he 
naturally  hopes  It  will.  The  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  Is  almost  as  dependent 
on  politicians  for  Its  funds  as  the  Georgia 
ETV  Network  Is,  so  its  resources  are  subject 
to  fluctuation.  Grants  could  be  sought  else- 
where, of  course. 

But  Haney  Isn't  against  state  funding.  "I 
would  hope  personally  that  If  the  program  Is 
successful,  I  would  see  any  reason  why  the 
State    Department    of    Education    wouldn't 
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want  to  continue  it,"  Haney  said.  "I  would 
propose  it.  The  decision  would  be  made  on 
up  the  ladder  someplace. 

"I  would  hope  we're  creating  a  demand 
that  would  have  to  be  met.  I  think  It's  some- 
thing that  rightfully  could  be  done  by  state 
money  and  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
If  they  feel  that  way,  then  I  don't  think 
there'll  be  any  problem  funding  It  on  the 
slate  level." 

But  that's  a  question  for  the  future.  The 
more  immediate  question  is  the  day-to-day 
coverage.  One  thing  that  John  Haney  and 
Bin  Johnston  didn't  claim  was  prior  expertise 
In  the  workings  of  the  legislature,  and  they're 
the  two  ETV  staffers  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  program. 

Johnston,  for  instance,  was  asked  what 
he'd  do  if  several  committees  were  meeting 
at  once — a  situation  not  unccanmon  when 
the  House  and  Senate  really  get  down  to 
business.  He  has  only  one  portable  unit  avail- 
able, so  that  means  only  one  committee 
meeting  at  a  time  can  be  covered. 

"Tliese  determinations  will  be  made  by  the 
speaker  as  to  what  he  feels  will  be  the  most 
Important  to  the  people  that  day  and  we  will 
cover  that,"  Johnston  said. 

"In  the  same  way,  this  Is  how  we  handle 
the  Interview  situation.  We  ask  the  speaker 
who  he  feels  should  be  there  to  handle  a 
particular  bill.  It's  not  up  to  us  to  decide 
who's  going  to  be  on  the  program.  It's  up  to 
the  speaker  or  Larry  Thomason." 

ETV  hired  one  extra  person  for  the  pro- 
gram, Jim  Whlpkey.  a  WSB-TV  newsman. 
Whlpkey,  who  is  covering  the  legislature  for 
his  station,  has  taken  on  the  side  Job  of 
narrator-moderator  for  "The  Lawmakers"  on 
a  paid  basis  with  his  employer's  approval. 

"I  wouldn't  have  believed  we  could  come 
up  with  anyone  of  Jim  Whipkey's  caliber," 
Representative  Thomason  said.  "He  knows 
the  legislature,  and  he's  will-liked  by  the 
members.  He  knows  the  state,  too." 

The  ETV  network  didn't  have  enough 
equipment  to  cover  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  so  it  bought  a  portable  unit  with  two 
cameras  for  $13,800  to  use  In  the  Senate. 
When  not  in  use  at  the  legislature,  it  will 
be  available  for  other  educational  television 
projects. 

Except  for  Whlpkey  and  the  portable  unit, 
ETV  Is  using  people  already  on  the  payroll 
and  equipment  already  on  hand.  It  Is  "rent- 
ing" both  personnel  and  equipment  to  "The 
Lawmakers."  The  ETV  network  has  two  pro- 
duction crews.  One  of  them  was  pulled  away 
from  other  duties  to  handle  the  legislative 
program. 

"We  started  our  logistics  planning  In  No- 
vember," Haney  said.  "Pulling  one  full  crew 
out  of  our  studl06  for  as  long  as  the  legisla- 
tive session  lasted  Involved  readjustments  for 
a  great  deal  of  the  other  programs  we're  pro- 
ducing, primarily  ln'?tructlonal  programs  that 
we  had  to  maneuver  around  so  they  could 
continue  to  be  produced  at  the  studios." 

The  capltol  crew  headed  by  producer- 
director  Bill  Johnston  Includes  five  engineers 
and  five  cameramen.  At  the  studio  where  the 
tapes  are  edited,  Johnston  has  the  help  of 
another  staffer.  Programming  director  John 
Haney  Is  spending  a  lot  of  his  time  on  the 
project.  Two  legislative  Interns  are  assigned 
to  help  the  ETV  people. 

In  the  first  week  of  the  1971  session,  ETV 
fed  three  events  live  to  commercial  sta- 
tions— Jimmy  Carter's  Inaugiiratlon  as  gov- 
ernor and  his  State  of  the  State  and  budget 
addresses  to  the  General  Assembly. 

ETV  has  no  mobile  color  equipment.  Last 
year  when  It  provided  the  pool  feed  for  Gov. 
Lester  Maddox's  State  of  the  State  address, 
there  was  some  complaint  to  commercial  TV 
stations  that  Maddox  was  bemg  discrimi- 
nated against  because  the  program  was  Id 
black  and  white  Instead  of  color. 

This  year  ETV  worked  out  an  agreement 
with  WSB-TV  to  lease  its  mobile  color  unit 
for  $1,800  for  the  three  events  the  first  week 
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of  the  new  administration.  The  State 
cratlc  party  as  usual  paid  the  line 
for  transmission  of  the  telecasts  to 
clal  stations  that  wanted  them  on 

Producer-director  Johnston   has 
in  radio  and  television  from  North)*- 
University.   He   was  a  TV   producer 
Gordon  while  in  the  Army,  stayed 
another  year  as  a  civilian  and  went 
for   the   ETV  network  three  years 

He   and   his   crew   arrive   at   the  c; 
couple  of  hours  or  longer  before  the 
tors  arrive.  The  TV  men  hook  up  theii 
ment  and  are  ready  to  grind  away 
action    begins.    In   late   afternoon 
gathers  up  the  tapes  and  heads  for 
million   ETV   center   on   Stewart 
southwest    Atlanta    to   edit    them 
night's  show. 

The    most   Important   decisions 
what  lo  cover  and.  second,  what  to 
Is  the  hard  part,  because  we  could 
politics,    if    we're    not    careful,    just 
nature  of  what  we  select;"  Johnst^ii 
"So  it's  kind   of  a  group  effort  as 
goes  on  the  program — lArry  Thomaso  i 
Haney  and  myself.  I'm  sure  there 
when  somebody  doesn't  get  on  who 
should  get  on,  but  we  really  think  th 
all   an   objective   picture  of   the 
will  emerge." 

The  Georgia  network  is  the  larges; 
owned  interconnected  educational 
system  In  the  United  States.  It  . 
broadcasts  instructional  programs 
out  from  8:30  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  on  schojol 
Last  school  year  503.829  Individual 
were  reached  by  at  least   one 
series. 

Programs  for  teachers  are  aired 
4:30  p.m.  The  evening  hours  are  , 
to   public    broadcasting — programs 
or  less  general  Interest.  This  is  whe 
Lawmakers"  comes  In. 

An  offshoot  of  "The  Lawmakers" 
development  of  an  instructional 
programs,  which  will  be  used  in  high 
House  Speaker  Smith  and  the  stat< 
superintendent,  Jack  Nix.  came  up  - 
Idea. 

The  estimated  cost  of  "The  Law 
according  to  the  budget  proposal 
to  the  Corporation  for  Public  ~ 
was  $39,759.  some  $7,250  more  than 
sought.  The  largest  single  item  in  the 
proposal    was   $8,000   for   publicity 
vertislng. 

Legislator  Thomason  was  Just 
"The  Lawmakers"  would  help  the 
General  Assembly.  If  nothing  else,  J 
Ing  those  TV  cameras  around  woulp 
tbem  more  careful  of  their  image. 
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[Prom  The  Atlanta  Constitution.  J|m.  18. 

1971] 

AntiNG   Politics 

The   era   of   the   smoke-filled 
Into  the  past.  In  our  age  of  electronic 
munication.  politicians  conduct 
palgns   under   the  steady   stare   of 
cameras.  Now  in  Georgia  they  will  b< 
air  even  as  they  hammer  out  the  legislation 
that  affects  us  all. 

In  a  remarkable  first.  Georgia's 
partment  of  Education's  educationa. 
sion  network  wUl   present   every 
the  highlights  of  that  day's  work  in 
eral  assembly.  The  cameras  wUl 
mlttee  hearings,  caucuses,  lobbies,  lef  islatl 
councils    (costs   underwritten   by 
poration  for  Public  Broadcasting). 

Good  idea.  If  the  strength  of 
depends  on  citizen  Interest  and  knjowledge 
and  Involvement,  these  programs 
do  good.  Perhaps  the  day  Is  near 
lions  of  Americans  will  participate 
tionwlde   equivalent   of   the   democratic 
New  England  town  meetings 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[Prom  Wayne  County  Press) 
View  or  the  Legislature 

Perhaps  75  percent  of  Georgia's  voters  have 
never  been  to  Atlanta  to  see  the  Georgia 
Legislature  In  action.  They  need  not  feel  far 
removed  from  the  law-making  halls  of  the 
state  now.  because  of  a  grant  from  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  and  funds 
from  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  reason  for  this  new  insight  into  state 
legislative  circles  is  a  television  program  seen 
each  night  at  10  p.m.  on  the  educational 
television  channel.  "The  Lawmakers:  1971" 
is  a  one-hour  wrap-up  of  the  day's  events 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Georgia  Senate. 

It  lets  the  average  voter  see  what's  going 
on. 

Those  viewing  the  program  for  the  first 
time,  and  never  having  seen  the  Legislature 
in  action,  may  be  shocked  and  appalled  at  the 
manner  of  the  two  deliberative  bodies. 

The  rules  seem  more  bizarre  than  the 
British  game  of  cricket.  The  methods  seem 
high-handed,  off-handed,  and  sUck-handed. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  hawker  at  sporting 
events,  who  says:  "You  can't  tell  the  players 
without  a  program."  We  Georgians  who  are 
in  the  dark  on  the  legislative  process  cer- 
tainly need  a  program  to  watch  these  goings- 
on. 

However,  there's  the  quiet  commentary 
from  Newsman  Jim  Whlpkey,  who  gives  the 
gist  of  what's  going  on.  He  tries  to  make 
sense  out  of  what  sometimes  seems  a  real 
circus. 

We  commend  the  State  Department  of 
Education  for  providing  this  touch  of  realism 
for  the  average  person  to  the  Legislature.  We 
are  concerned  because  no  commercial  tele- 
vision station  has  realized  the  importance 
(and  probably  Interest  by  the  people)  in  this 
area  of  televiewing.  Again  it  shows  that  If 
private  industry  will  not  pick  up  the  ball,  the 
government  will  step  In. 

For  an  interesting  hour  of  viewing,  turn 
to  the  Educational  Channel  at  10  p.m.  these 
days.  It'll  open  your  eyes. — EEB 
«>  

[Prom  the  Macon  (Ga.)  News.  Dec.  8.  1970] 
Eye  on   the  Assembly 

One  o^  the  complaints  frequently  heard  as 
America  has  grown  larger  and  more  imper- 
sonal is  that  government  has  become  too  re- 
mote and  mysterious,  too  far  removed  from 
the  people  it  is  sworn  to  serve. 

The  1971  Georgia  General  Assembly,  rec- 
ognizing the  validity  of  such  criticism  and 
seeking  ways  to  correct  the  situation,  has 
Joined  forces  with  the  state's  educational 
television  network  for  a  flrst-of-its-kind 
series  of  live  telecasts  of  legislative  proceed- 
ings. 

The  ETV  network  will  cover  Important 
floor  debates,  committee  and  public  hearings 
and  broadcast  approximately  one  hour  each 
night  over  some  18  stations.  There  will  also 
be  a  one-hour  legislative  roundup  each  week. 

In  csise  you're  wondering  what  this  is  go- 
ing to  cost  the  state's  taxpayers,  the  answer 
is  nothing.  The  broadcasts  have  been  made 
possible  through  a  $32,500  grant  from  the 
Public  Broadcast  Corporation. 

The  idea  of  telecasting  legislative  proceed- 
ings is  such  a  good  one  it's  a  wonder  it  wasn't 
done  long  before  this.  What  better  way  to  ex- 
plain to  school  children,  college  students  and 
private  citizens  the  workings  of  the  govern- 
ment in  which  each  of  us  has  so  vital  an 
interest? 

In  the  words  of  Rep.  Larry  Thomason  of 
DeKalb  County,  one  of  those  who  worked 
closely  with  the  ETV  network  in  formulating 
plans  for  the  program:  "The  people  of 
Georgia  will  have  an  opportunity  to  Judge 
for  themselves  the  successes  and  pitfalls  of 
government  in  this  state.  It  should  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  between  the  citizens  of 
Georgia  and  their  government  and,  hopefully. 
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it  will  bridge  the  'confidencd  gap.'  There  will 
be  no  staged  interviews  and  it  will  be  objec- 
tive." 

The  ETV  telecasts  will  give  Georgians  an 
unparalleled  chance  to  gain  first-hand 
knowledge  about  how  their  state  government 
operates.  The  progress  of  Georgia's  pilot  pro- 
gram also  will  be  closely  observed  by  those 
who  may  wish  to  establish  similar  ones  else- 
where. For  the  sake  of  a  better  informed  elec- 
torate, we  hope  the  telecasts  of  General  As- 
sembly sessions  are  enormously  successful. 

[The  Daily  Citizen-News,  Dalton,  Ga 

Jan.  14,  1971) 

Educational  Television  Airs 

General  Assembly 

Actual  proceedings  of  the  1971  Georgia 
General  Assembly  will  be  shown  on  the 
state's  educational  television  network  this 
year  In  a  first-of-lts-klnd-in-the-nation  pro- 
gram. 

State  Rep.  Larry  Thomason  of  DeKalb 
County,  who  has  done  much  of  the  legisla- 
tive work  In  preparation  for  the  unique  ef- 
fort, explained  that  it  is  a  Joint  product  of 
an  interim  legislative  committee  working 
with  the  Georgia  ETV  Network. 

"This  is  the  only  state  in  the  nation  that 
has  any  such  program  as  this,"  Thomason 
said.  "Several  states  have  public  TV  and 
Georgia  has  the  largest  publicly  owned  TV 
network  in  the  United  States. 

"This  is  the  first  use  of  TV  to  show  the 
process  of  government  to  both  school  chil- 
dren, the  university  system  and  citizens  in 
their  homes,"  he  continued. 

The  ETV  network  will  cover  important 
floor  debates,  committee  and  public  hearings 
and  broadcast  approximately  one  hour  each 
night  over  some  18  stations. 

Additionally,  each  Thursday  at  7  p.m.  there 
will  be  a  legislative  roundup  which  will  have 
as  frequent  participants  the  speaker  of  the 
House,  the  lieutenant  governor,  authors  oJ 
major  legislation,  committee  chairmen  and 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  both 
houses. 

After  the  session  a  film  or  films  will  be  put 
together  and  made  available  to  all  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  state. 

"We've  all  agreed  that  our  goal  is  going  to 
be  public  education  and  public  information 
about  the  actual  legislative  process  and  the 
actual  personalities  Involved,"  Thomason 
said. 

"The  people  of  Georgia  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  Judge  for  themselves  the  suc- 
cesses and  pitfalls  of  government  in  the 
state,"  he  continued.  "It  will  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  between  the  citizens  of  Geor- 
gia and  their  government  and,  hopefully.  It 
win  bridge  the  confidence  gap.  There  will  be 
no  staged  interviews  and  it  will  be  objective." 

Veteran  TV  news  reporter  Jim  Whipkey, 
of  WSB-TV  in  Atlanta,  will  introduce  and 
explain  each  program,  possibly  conduct  some 
interviews  and  make  brief  concluding  state- 
ments after  the  live  action  is  shown. 

Thomason  said  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation  approved  a  grant  request  that 
will  cover  all  expenses  so  that  the  program 
will  cost  the  state  nothing. 

"The  idea  originated  with  John  Haney  of 
the  ETV  network  and  myself  after  we  both 
supervised  a  program  that  was  done  on  the 
House  internship  program  last  session." 
Thomason  said. 

"The  speaker  (of  the  House,  George  L. 
Smith  of  Swalnsboro)  made  the  comment 
that  it  would  be  wonderful  if  the  actual  pro- 
ceedings could  be  shown  to  all  the  people 
of  Georgia,  so  we  got  to  work  on  it." 

Thomason  said  the  grant  application  was 
made  for  "a  broad,  incisive  program  to  be 
shown  throughout  the  state  covering  all  the 
important  proceedings  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly" and  had  no  Idea  whether  funds  would 
be  forthcoming. 

"They  thought  it  was  unique  and  had  con- 
fidence in  us.  and  granted  us  exactly  what  we 
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^jj  for $32,500 — and     It  wont  cost  the 

Mopie  of  Georgia  a  penny,"  he  added. 

Staffing  for  the  unique  setup  will  be  headed 
hy  WSB-TV  which  feels  the  educational  pro- 
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are  compatible  with  their  regular  news 


coverage.  Thomason  said. 

Thomason  will  be  legislative  coordinator 
lot  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  and  Bill 
Johnson  of  the  ETV  network  will  be  th«  «11- 

rtctor. 

The  ETV  network  at  present  handles  the 
governors  two  primary  addresses  to  the  L«g- 
ulature  (his  State  of  the  State  and  budget 
talks)  for  the  commercial  networks,  Thoma- 
ion  tali. 

[From  Southfllde  Neighbor,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Jan.  7, 19711 
Unique  Project 

When  the  1971  session  of  the  General 
j^MMnbly  gets  underway  Monday  Jan.  II.  a 
onKjue  project  begins  In  Georgia.  A  project 
which  we  highly  recommend  to  aouthslde 
citizens. 

Monday  through  Friday,  at  10  p.m.,  the 
0«orgla  Educational  Television  Network  will 
carry  an  in-depth  look  at  the  procedures  and 
icttons  of  the  legislature.  This  will  provide 
an  exceptional  opportunity  for  citizens  to 
become  better  informed  on  the  legislative 
process.  Each  Friday  evening  at  10.  a  sum- 
mary of  the  week's  Important  events  will  be 
ulevlsed  and  this  program  will  be  rebroad- 
caat  on  Sunday  at  10  p.m. 

Since  the  framers  of  the  program  wish 
to  keep  the  Infoo-matlon  to  the  public  as 
timely  as  possible,  they  are  not  predicting 
exactly  what  will  be  carried  on  the  series, 
however,  they  have  offered  a  schedule  of 
the  first  week's  program. 

Ifonday,  Jan.  11  the  convening  of  the 
lt71  General  Assembly  and  the  swearing  In 
of  Its  members  will  be  aired,  as  well  as  an 
Initial  presentation  of  legislation. 

On  Tuesday,  Jan.  12,  a  rebroadcast  of  the 
entire  Inaugural  ceremonies  for  Gov,  Jimmy 
Carter  will  be  carried  In  color. 

Wednesday.  Jan.  13,  there  will  be  a  re- 
broadcast,  In  its  entirety,  of  the  State  of  the 
Sute  address  by  the  governor. 

Thursday,  Jan.  14,  there  will  be  coverage 
of  the  house  chambers  as  new  legislation  Is 
proposed. 

And  Friday,  Jan.  16,  the  week  In  review 
will  include  a  welcome  and  explanation  of 
the  series'  goals  by  Gov.  Carter,  excerpts 
trom  the  inauguration,  State  of  the  State 
address  and  budget  message.  Also  there  will 
be  an  interview  with  Lt.  Gov.  Lester  Mad- 
dox  and  House  Speaker  Oeo<^e  L.  Smith 
about  possible  activities  of  the  1971  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Color.  This  show  will,  of 
course,  be  rebroadcast  Sunday,  Jan.  17. 

Bemember  the  time  on  all  of  these  pro- 
grama  Is  10  pjn. 

Georgians  will  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  know  what  the  people  they  have  elected 
to  public  office  are  doing,  how  well  they  are 
cairylng  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  and 
Iww  effectively  and  efficiently  they  are 
operating. 

If  we  are  not  Informed,  we  will  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame.  We  strongly  xirge 
OUT  readers  to  take  advantage  of  this  ex- 
ceptional opporttuilty. 


VETERANS'   TESTIMONY    ON    VIET- 
NAM—NEED FOR  INVESTIGATION 


HON.  MARK  0.  HATFIELD 

OF   OHXCON 

Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  5.  1971 

Mr.  HATFIELD.   Mr.   President,   the 
moral  sensitivity  of  the  Nation  has  been 
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aroused  by  the  conviction  of  Lt.  William 
Galley.  More  clearly  than  before,  this 
incident  has  focused  the  fundamental 
moral  questions  that  our  Nation  must 
confront  regarding  our  conduct  in  Indo- 
china. 

The  Department  of  Defense  said  in  its 
recent  statement  relating  to  the  Galley 
conviction: 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  had  a 
moral  and  legal  obligation  to  adopt  a  con- 
tinuing policy  of  Investigating  fully  all  sub- 
stantive allegaUons  or  violations  of  the  laws 
of  war  Involving  American  personneL 

Every  allegation  of  misconduct  on  the 
battlefield — regardless  of  the  rank  or  posi- 
tion of  the  person  purportedly  responsible — 
must  be  thoroughly  explored. 

There  has  recently  been  brought  to  my 
attention  testimony  relating  to  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  American  forces 
in  Indochina  which  has  grave  and  very 
serious  implications. 

The  testimony  is  given  by  honorably 
discharged  veterans  who  had  served  in 
Vietnam,  and  was  conducted  by  Vietnam 
Veterans  Against  the  War.  Three  days 
of  testimony  were  conducted  In  Detroit, 
Mich,  on  Jsuiuary  31,  February  1,  and  2 
of  this  year.  This  group,  which  rep- 
resents 11,000  veterans,  plans  to  send 
several  thousand  to  Wcishington  the 
week  of  April  19  to  petition  Gongress  for 
full  congressional   hearings. 

I,  of  course,  have  no  way  of  ascertain- 
ing the  veracity  of  all  the  testimony 
given,  and  I  am  not  in  agreement  with 
certain  of  the  statements  and  judgments 
made  by  those  who  testified. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  allegations 
made  by  these  Americans,  who  served 
their  country  in  Vietnam,  are  so  serious 
and  so  grave  that  they  demand  the  full 
study  by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Gongress  as  well  as  by  the  executive 
branch. 

The  testimony  and  allegations  raised 
by  the  experience  of  these  veterans  in- 
cludes charges  regarding:  the  torture 
and  murder  of  suspects  and  prisoners  of 
war  captured  by  Americans  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces;  the  wanton  killing  of 
innocent,  unarmed  civilians;  the  bru- 
talization  and  rape  of  Vietnamese  women 
in  the  villages;  military  policies  which 
enabled  indiscriminate  bombing  and  the 
random  firing  of  artillery  into  villages 
which  resulted  in  the  burning  to  death 
of  women,  children  and  old  people;  the 
widespread  defoliation  of  lands  of  for- 
ests; the  use  of  various  types  of  gases; 
the  mutilation  of  oiemy  bodies,  and 
others. 

A  recurrent  theme  running  through- 
out the  testimony  is  that  of  institutional- 
ized racist  attitudes  of  the  military  in 
their  training  of  the  men  who  are  sent  to 
Vietnam — training  which  has  indoctri- 
nated them  to  think  of  all  Vietnamese  as 
"gooks"  and  subhuman. 

Further,  the  thrust  of  the  allegations 
made  in  the  3-day  testimony  is  that  such 
actions  were  the  consequence  of  reason- 
able and  known  policy  adopted  by  our 
military  commanders  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  incidents  resulting  from 
these  policies  was  widely  shared. 

Several  of  the  allegations  made  in  this 
testimony  would  plswse  the  United  States 
in  violation  of  the  Geneva  Gonventions 
and  other  international  agreements  re- 
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lating  to  the  conduct  of  war  which  have 
been  ratified  by  our  Government. 

Therefore,  the  necessity  for  investigat- 
ing fully  these  alleged  actions,  and  all 
evidence  that  bears  on  our  actions  in 
Indochina  and  the  international  agree- 
ments we  have  ratified  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

Therefore,  first  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  presented  by  over 
100  honorably  discharged  veterans  in  De- 
troit be  placed  in  the  Gomgrbssional 
Record. 

I  realize  that  the  testimony  is  very 
lengthy,  but  its  full  foree  and  content 
must  be  made  available  so  that  it  can  be 
read  and  judged  on  its  own  merits. 

Second,  I  will  transmit  this  testimony 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  State  and  urge,  in  accord 
with  its  stated  policy,  that  the  evidence 
and  allegations  it  contains  be  fully 
investigatai. 

Third,  I  urge  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  to  conduct  hearings 
on  the  policies  governing  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  in  Indochina  and  their  rela- 
tion to  international  agreements  our 
country  has  ratified. 

Fourth,  I  recommend  consideration  be 
given  to  forming  a  special  commission 
that  would  Investigate  in  full  these  mat- 
ters and  would  provide  a  forum  to  as- 
sess the  moral  consequences  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Indochina  to  us  as  a  Na- 
tion and  a  people. 

We  as  a  Nation  must  find  the  proper 
way  to  honestly  confront  the  moral  con- 
sequences of  our  actions,  and  to  corr>o- 
rately  turn  ourselves  from  the  thinking 
and  the  pohcy  that  has  degraded  our 
moral  posture  and  to  recognize  that  out 
of  contrition  and  self-examination  can 
come  a  genuine  rebirth  of  the  ideas  we 
hold  as  a  people. 

The  testimony  that  follows  and  tbe 
steps  I  have  advocated  are  presented  with 
this  hope. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
testimony  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WiNTKB  SOLDDEl   INVESTIOATION   TESTIMONY 

(Testimony  given  in  Detroit,  Idlchlgan  on 
January  31,  1971,  February  1  and  2,  1971— 
Sponsored  by  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
the  War,  Inc.) 

18T    MAXXNB    DIVISION 

Opening  statement 
William  Crandell.  26,  1st  Lt.,  199tb  Light 
Infantry  Brigade  Amerlcal  Division. 

Moderators 
Jonathan  Birch,  34,  Cpl.  (E-4)  "B"  Co.,  3rd 
Shore  Party  Bn.,  4th  Marine  Regiment,  3rd 
Marine  Division   (May  1965  to  June  1966) 

Scott  Shlmabukuro,  21,  L/Cpl.  (E-3).  "C" 
Btry.,  Ist  Bn.,  IStb  Marine  Regiment,  3rd 
Marine  DlvlBion  (October  1967  to  November 
1968) 

Veterans  testifying 

Robert  8.  Craig,  23,  Pfc,  (E-S)  tod  Bn., 
5th  Marine  Regiment,  1st  Marine  Division 
(August  1968  to  December  1967) 

Ernie  Sachs,  27,  Captain,  Medium  Heli- 
copter Squadron  862,  Marine  Air  Group  36. 
1st  Marine  Division  (August  1966  to  Septem- 
ber 1967) 

Soott  Camlle,  24,  Sgt.,  (E-6)  1st  Bn..  11th 
Marine  Regiment.  1st  Marine  Division 

Kenneth    Campbell,   21,    Cpl.    (E-4)    "A" 
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Btry..  1st  Bn.,  llth  Marine  Regiment  let 
Marine  Dlv.,  scouted  for  "B"  Co..  1st  Bn  ,  1st 
Marine  Regiment,  Ist  Marine  Division  (fPeb- 
ruary  1968  to  March  1969) 

ChrUtopher  Simpson.  21,  Cpl.,  iE^-4)  'E" 
Co.,  2nd  Bn.,  6th  Marine  Regiment,  1st  Ma- 
rine Dlv.  (1967-1968) 

Paul  Ollmplerl,  23.  Cpl.  (E-4) ,  "D"  Cd,  Ist 
Bn.,  5th  Marine  Regiment.  1st  Marln^  Di- 
vision (1967-1968). 

Fred  Nlenke.  21,  8gt.  (E-5),  "D"  Co,  1st 
Bn.,  5th  Mor.  Reg.,  1st  Marine  Division 
(July  1967  to  February  1968) :  l«t  Prov.  iBlfle 
Co..  Mag  36.  1st  Marine  Air  Wing.  1st  M^u-lne 
Dlv.  (January  1969  to  August  1969 

David  Bishop,  ai.  L/Cpl...  "H"  Co..  2n< 
5th  Marine  Regiment.  Ist  Marine  Divl 

Joe     Bangert,     22.     Sgt.     (E-5), 
PMAa-39,  1st  Marine  Air  Wing,  1st 
Division    (October   1968  to  October   19( 

Jack  Bronaugh,  21,  Pvt.  (E>-1).  "E' 
313.  2nd  Bn..  27  Marine  Reg.;  H  &  81  Bn.. 
7th  Marine  POW  Compound;  Ist  Bn.j  6th 
Marine  Regiment;  MAC-11.  H  &  MS-1^.  Ist 
Marine  Air  Wing.  1st  Marine  Dl^slon 
(February  1968  to  October  1969). 

Michael  Kenny.  20,  2nd  Bn..  26th  Mturlne 
Regiment,  Ist  Marine  Division. 

Kevin  Delay.  20,  Cpl.,  H  &  S  Co..  3r( 
1st  Marine  Regiment,  1st  Marine  Di' 
(October  1969  to  March  1970). 

Ted  Eckert.  21.  Sgt.  (E-5),  MAG-16; 
port  Group-17,  1st  Marine  Air  Wing.  Isl 
rlne  Division  (July  1969  to  August  ig7(^) 

Opening  statement  of  William  Cram 

"Over  the  border  they  send  us  to 
to  flght  for  a  cause  they've  long  ago  f< 
ten."  These  lines  of  Paul  Simon's 
Vietnam  Veterans  the  causes  for  whl( 
went  to  flght  In  Vietnam  and  the  oul 
we  were  part  of  because  the  men  wh< 
us  had  long  ago  forgotten  the  meanl) 
the  words. 

We  went  to  preserve  the  peace  and  oi 
tlmony  wUl  show  that  we  have  set 
Indochina  aflame.  We  went  to  defen< 
Vietnamese  people  and  our  testlmon] 
show  that  we  are  committing  gei 
against  them.  We  went  to  flght  for  fr( 
and  our  testimony  will  show  that  we  I  have 
turned  Vietnam  into  a  series  of  conceeitra- 
tion  camps. 

We  went  to  guarantee  the  right  of  self- 
determination  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  our  testimony  will  show  that  ^  'e  are 
forcing  a  corrupt  and  dictatorial  govern  ment 
upon  them.  We  went  to  work  toward  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  our  testlmon  r  will 
show  that  our  strategy  and  tactics  ar«  per- 
meated with  racism.  We  went  to  pi  otect 
America  and  our  testimony  will  show  why 
our  country  Is  being  torn  apart  by  wh  it  we 
are  doing  In  Vietnam. 

In  the  bleak  winter  of  1776  when  th(  men 
who  had  enlisted  in  the  summer  were  going 
home  because  the  way  was  hard  and  their 
enlistmente  were  over,  Tom  Paine  'irrote, 
•'Those  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  jatri- 
ot  will  In  this  crisis  shrink  from  the  service 
of  his  country,  but  he  that  stands  11  now 
deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and 
woman."  Like  the  winter  soldiers  of  1776 
who  stayed  after  they  had  served  their  time, 
wo  veterans  of  Vietnam  know  that  America 
Is  in  grave  danger.  What  threatens  our  :oun- 
try  is  not  Redcoats  or  even  Reds;  it  s  our 
crimes  that  are  destroying  our  national  unity 
by  separating  those  of  our  countrymen  who 
deplore  these  acts  from  those  of  our  ;oun- 
trymen  who  refuse  to  examine  what  is  being 
done  in  Americas  name. 

The  Winter  Soldier  Investigation  is  not  a 
mock  trial.  There  will  be  no  phony  Uidlct- 
ments;  there  will  be  no  verdict  against  jDncIe 
Sam.  In  these  three  days,  over  a  hu>idred 
Vietnam  Veterans  will  present  straightfor- 
ward testimony — direct  testimony— *bout 
acts  which  are  war  crimes  under  imerna- 
tlonal  law.  Acts  which  these  men  hav4  seen 
and  participated  In.  Acts  which  are  tlie  In- 
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exorable  result  of  national  policy.  The  vets 
will  testify  in  panels  arranged  by  the  combat 
units  In  which  they  fought  so  that  It  will 
be  easy  to  see  the  policy  of  each  division  and 
thus  the  larger  policy.  Each  day  there  will 
be  a  special  panel  during  the  hours  of  testi- 
mony. Today,  a  panel  on  weaponry  will  ex- 
plain the  use  and  effects  of  some  of  the 
vicious  and  illegal  weapons  used  in  Vietnam. 
Tomorrow  there  will  be  a  panel  on  prison- 
ers of  war  composed  of  returned  POWs,  par- 
ents of  a  POW,  American  POW  Interrogators 
and  Vets  who  served  In  our  own  military 
stockades.  Every  witness  throughout  the 
three  days  will  be  available  for  cross-exami- 
nation by  the  press  after  their  Initial  state- 
ments and  questioning  by  their  fellow-vote 
who  are  acting  as  moderators. 

We  had  also  planned  to  present  a  panel  of 
Vietnamese  victims  of  the  war  who  would 
testify  by  closed  circuit  television  from  Wind- 
sor, Canada.  Last  Wednesday,  after  we  bad 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  ar- 
ranging to  bring  these  people  to  Windsor 
so  that  they  could  tell  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  what  we  are  doing 
to  their  country,  the  Canadian  government 
denied  them  visas.  We  need  not  speculate 
upon  the  motives  and  policies  of  the 
Canadian  government  as  our  primary  con- 
cern is  with  the  motives  and  policies  of  our 
own  government. 

In  addition  there  are  two  evening  panels. 
Tonight  at  7:30  a  panel  which  includes 
Sid  Peck  and  John  Spellman  will  discuss 
what  we  are  doing  to  Vietnam.  Tomorrow 
night  at  7:30  two  psychiatrists,  a  lawyer, 
and  three  vets  will  discixss  what  we  are  doing 
to  ourselves. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  but  seldom 
remembered  that  war  Itself  is  a  crime.  Yet  a 
war  crime  Is  more  and  other  than  war.  It  Is 
Etn  atrocity  beyond  the  usual  barbaric 
bounds  of  war.  It  Is  legal  definition  growing 
out  of  custom  and  tradition  supported  by 
every  civilized  nation  in  the  world  includ- 
ing our  own.  It  Is  an  act  beyond  the  pale  of 
acceptable  actions  even  In  war.  Deliberate 
killing  or  torturing  of  prisoners  of  war  Is  a 
war  crime.  Deliberate  destruction  without 
military  purpose  of  civilian  communities 
is  a  war  crime.  The  vise  of  certain  arms  and 
armaments  and  of  gas  is  a  war  crime.  The 
forcible  relocation  of  population  for  any  pur- 
pose Is  a  war  crime.  All  of  these  crimes  have 
been  committed  by  the  UjS.  Government 
over  the  past  ten  years  In  Indochina.  An 
estimated  one  million  South  Vietnamese  ci- 
vilians have  been  killed  because  of  these 
war  crimes.  A  good  portion  of  the  reported 
700,000  National  Liberation  Front  and  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  WUed  have  died  as  a 
result  of  these  war  crimes  and  no  one  knows 
how  many  North  Vietnamese  civilians,  Cam- 
bodian civilians,  and  Laotian  civilians  have 
died  as  a  result  of  these  war  crimes. 

But  we  intend  to  tell  more.  We  intend  to 
tell  who  It  was  that  gave  us  those  orders; 
that  created  that  policy;  that  set  that  stand- 
ard of  war  bordering  on  full  and  final  geno- 
cide. We  Intend  to  demonstrate  that  My  Lai 
was  no  unusual  occurrence,  other  than,  per- 
haps, the  number  of  victims  killed  all  In  one 
place,  all  at  one  time,  all  by  one  platoon 
of  us.  We  Intend  to  show  that  the  policies 
ol  Amerlcal  Division  which  Inevitably  re- 
sulted in  My  Lai  were  the  policies  of  other 
Army  and  Marino  Divisions  as  well.  We  In- 
tend to  show  that  war  crimes  in  Vietnam 
did  not  start  In  March.  1968.  or  In  the  village 
of  Son  My  or  with  one  Lt.  William  Calley. 
We  Intend  to  Indict  those  really  responsible 
for  My  Lai,  for  Vietnam,  for  attempted  geno- 
cide. General  Westmoreland  said  In  1966,  "I'd 
like  to  say  that  let  one  fact  be  clear.  As  far 
as  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command  In 
Vietnam  is  concerned,  one  mishap,  one  in- 
nocent civilian  killed,  one  civilian  wounded, 
or  one  dwelling  needlessly  destroyed  Is  too 
many. 

By  its  very  nature  war  Is  doetructlve  and 
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historically  civilians  have  suffered.  But  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  different;  it  is  designed 
by  tho  Insurgents  and  the  aggressors  to  be 
fought  among  the  people  many  of  whom  are 
not  participants  In  or  closely  Identified  with 
the  struggle.  People  more  than  terrain  are 
the  objectives  in  this  war  and  we  will  not 
and  cannot  be  callous  about  those  people. 
Wo  are  sensitive  to  these  incidents  and  want 
no  more  of  them.  If  one  does  occur,  mistake 
or  accident,  we  intend  to  search  it  carefully 
for  any  lesson  that  will  help  us  Improve  our 
procedures  and  our  controls.  We  realize  we 
have  a  great  problem  and  I  can  assure  you 
we  are  attacking  it  aggressively." 

We  need  not  Judge  Westmoreland's  bland 
assurances  nor  need  we  pass  responsibility 
for  these  crimes.  You  who  hear  or  read  our 
testimony  will  be  able  to  conclude  for  your- 
selves who  is  responsible. 

We  are  here  to  bear  witness  not  against 
America,  but  against  those  policy  makers 
who  are  perverting  America.  We  echo  Mark 
Twain's  Indictment  of  the  war  crimes  com- 
mitted during  the  Philippine  Insurrection: 
"We  have  Invited  our  clean  young  men  to 
soldier  a  discredited  musket  and  do  bandit's 
work  under  a  fliig  which  bandit's  have  been 
accustomed  to  fear  not  to  follow.  We  can- 
not conceal  from  ourselves  that  privately  we 
are  a  little  troubled  about  our  uniform.  It  is 
one  of  our  prides;  It  Is  acquainted  with  hon- 
or; It  Is  familiar  with  great  deeds  and  noble. 
We  love  it;  we  revere  It.  And  so  this  errand 
it  is  on  makes  us  uneasy.  And  our  flag,  an- 
other pride  of  ours,  the  chlefest.  We  have 
worshiped  it  so  and  when  we  have  seen  it  in 
far  lands,  glimpsing  it  unexpectedly  in  that 
strange  sky,  waving  Its  welcome  and  bene- 
diction to  us,  we  have  caught  our  breaths 
and  uncovered  our  heads  for  a  moment  for 
the  thought  of  what  It  was  to  u;;  and  the 
great  Ideals  it  stood  for.  Indeed,  wc  must  do 
something  about  these  things.  It  is  easily 
managed.  We  can  have  Just  our  usual  flag 
with  the  white  stripes  painted  black  and 
the  stars  replaced  by  the  skull  and  cross- 
bones." 

We  are  ready  to  let  the  testimony  say  It  all. 
MoDESATOR.  I'd  like  to  welcome  you  all. 
This  Is  the  First  Marine  Division.  It  landed 
m  South  Vietnam  In  1965  and  is  still  there. 
You've  probably  all  heard  the  quotation  "Ask 
a  Marine".  So  after  these  gentlemen  have 
finished  their  testimony,  you'll  be  allowed 
to  ask  a  Marine  and  find  out  what  really  went 
on  over  there. 

Craig.  My  name  Is  Stephen  Craig.  I'm  23 
years  old.  I  entered  the  service  about  two 
weeks  after  graduation  In  1965.  I  entered  the 
service  after  high  school  In  1965.  Went  to 
Vietnam  In  1966  to  serve  with  Second  Bat- 
talion, 5th  Marines  and  served  there  from 
September  "66  to  September  '67.  When  I  got 
out  of  the  service  I  worked  as  a  laborer.  My 
testimony  basically  covers  the  maltreatment 
of  prisoners,  the  suspects  actually,  and  a 
convoy  running  down  an  old  woman  with 
no  reason  at  all — no  provocation  or  anything. 
And  bounties  were  put  on  otir  own  men  in 
our  own  companies  If  they  were  Inadequate 
in  the  field.  And  they  were  either  disposed 
of.  or  wounded,  or  something  to  this  effect 
Just  to  make  sure  they  were  taken  away.  I 
was  a  Pfc.  In  the  service. 

Moderator.  Were  going  to  allow  every- 
body to  speak  first  and  after  that  the  press 
will  be  allowed  to  ask  questions. 

Sachs.  My  name  Is  Rusty  Sachs.  I  entered 
the  Marine  Corps  In  1964  after  working  as  a 
news  broadcaster  for  a  network  radio  sU- 
tion.  I  was  a  helicopter  pilot.  I  came  out  as 
a  Captain.  I  was  In  Vietnam  with  Marine 
Medium  Helicopter  Squadron  362  as  a  MEDI- 
VAC  pilot  from  August  of  '66  to  September 
of  "67  and  my  testimony  concerns  the  level- 
ing of  villages  for  no  valid  reason,  throwing 
Viet  Cong  suspects  from  the  aircraft  after 
binding  and  gagging  them  with  copper  wire, 
and  racism  In  the  asslgiunent  of  priorities 
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to  medical  evacuations  where  white  people 
were  given  priority  over  nonwhite  people. 

CAMO-e  My  name  la  Scott  Camile.  I  was  a 
SBt  attached  to  Charley  1/1.  I  was  a  forward 
observer  in  Vietnam.  I  went  in  right  after 
hujh  school  and  I'm  a  student  now.  My 
J^tlmony  Involves  burning  of  villages  with 
civilians  In  them,  the  cutting  off  of  ears, 
cutting  off  of  heads,  torturing  of  prisoners, 
ctlling  in  of  artillery  on  villages  for  games, 
corpsmen  killing  wounded  prisoners,  napalm 
dropped  on  villages,  women  being  raped, 
women  and  children  being  massacred,  CS  gas 
u'ed  on  people,  animals  slaughtered.  Chleu 
Hoi  passes  rejected  and  the  people  holding 
them  shot,  bodies  shoved  out  of  helicopters, 
tear-gaslng  people  for  fun  and  running  civil- 
ian vehicles  off  the  road. 

Campbell.  My  name  Is  Kenneth  J.  Camp- 
bell. I'm  21.  I'm  a  Philadelphia  resident.  I 
w»s  a  Corporal  in  the  Marine  Corps.  I  was 
gn  ?0,  Forward  Artillery  Scout  Observer.  I 
ro'd  for  Bravo  Company,  First  Battalion, 
First  Marine  Regiment,  First  Marine  Divi- 
sion. I  was  In  Vietnam  from  February  ol 
'88  to  March  of  '69.  I  went  straight  Into  the 
Marine  Corps  from  high  school  and  I  am 
now  a  student  at  Temple  University  In 
Philadelphia.  My  testimony  will  consist  of 
evewltnesslng  and  participating  in  the  call- 
ing m  of  artillery  on  undefended  villages, 
mutilation  of  bodies,  killing  of  civilians, 
mistreatment  of  clvllans,  mistreatment  of 
prisoners  and  Indiscriminate  use  of  artillery, 
harassment  and  Interdiction  fire. 

Simpson.  My  name  is  Chris  Simpson.  Age 
21;  of  New  York.  I  was  a  corporal  In  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  from  '66  to  '70. 1  was  In  Vietnam 
from  '67  to  '68.  Ill  be  talking  about  mal- 
treating of  prisoners,  destruction  of  villages, 
crops  and  animals.  I  was  attached  to  Echo 
Ckwipany.  Second  Battalion.  5th  Marines. 

Olimpieri.  My  name  is  Paul  Ollmplerl.  I 
entered  the  Marine  Corps  about  nine  months 
after  graduating  high  school.  I  was  In  1st 
Battalion,  5th  Marines  In  Vietnam  and  my 
testimony  Is  on  killing  civilians  and  killing 
livestock  and  destroying  villages. 

NiENKE.  My  name  Is  Fred  Nlenke.  I  Joined 
the  Marine  Corps  shortly  after  graduating 
from  high  school  In  1986.  I  went  to  Vietnam 
and  was  assigned  to  Delta.  1st  Battalion,  5th 
Marines.  My  testimony  Includes  killing  of 
non-combatants,  destruction  of  Vietnamese 
property  and  livestock,  use  of  chemical  agents 
and  the  use  of  torture  In  Interpreting  prison- 
ers. 

Bishop.  My  name  Is  David  Bishop.  I 
was  attached  to  Hotel  Company  Two  Five. 
Before  I  went  Into  the  Marine  Corps  I  was  a 
lab  technician.  I'm  still  a  lab  technician.  My 
testimony  is  going  to  consist  of  my  skipper, 
or  my  captain,  killing  prisoners.  Throwing 
heat  tablets  or  Trloxylene  gas  to  children, 
four  NVA  nurses  that  were  captured — were 
POWs — were  raped,  tortured  and  then  were 
completely  destroyed — their  bodies  were  de- 
stroyed— and  free  fire  zones  and  health  prob- 
lems in  Vietnam. 

Bangert.  My  name  Is  Joe  Bangert.  I'm 
a  Philadelphia  resident.  I  enlisted  in  the 
Marine  Corps  for  four  years  In  1967.  I  went 
to  Vietnam  in  1968  My  unit  In  Vietnam  was 
Marine  Observation  Squadron  Six  with  the 
First  Marine  Air  Wing  and  my  testimony  will 
cover  the  slaughter  of  civilians,  the  skin- 
ning of  a  Vietnamese  woman,  the  type  of 
observing  our  squadron  did  In  Vietnam  and 
the  crucifixion  of  Vietnamese  either  suspects 
or  civilians  in  Vietnam. 

Beonadoh.  My  nsune  is  Jack  Bron- 
augh. I  Joined  the  Marine  Corps  about  six 
months  after  getting  out  of  high  school.  I 
was  18  years  of  age  at  the  time.  I  enUsted  for 
four  years.  I  went  to  Vietnam  In  February 
°t  '68.  I  served  with  Echo  Battery  213  at- 
tached to  2nd  Battalion,  27th  Marines. 
Mainly  my  testimony  Is  about  the  Indis- 
criminate murder  ol,  in  a  sense,  civilian 
women  and  children,  torture  of  prisoners  for 
nin  and  other  reasons. 
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KxNNT.  Michael  Kenny.  Joined  the  Marine 
Corps  at  the  age  of  17  in  '68.  Served  In  Viet- 
nam '69-70.  Second  Battalion.  26th  Marines. 
My  testimony  mainly  concerns  the  maltreat- 
ment and  murder  of  Vietnamese  non-com- 
batants and  the  general  maltreatment  of  the 
civilian  population. 

Delay.  My  name  is  Kevin  Delay.  I  entered 
the  Marine  Corps  shortly  after  graduating 
from  high  school.  I  served  In  Vietnam  with 
3rd  Battalion.  1st  Marines  from  October. 
1969  to  March,  1970.  My  testimony  concerns 
the  falsification  of  body  count  reports. 

ECKERT.  My  name  is  Ted  Eckert.  I'm  21 
years  old  and  I'm  a  resident  of  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada.  I  entered  the  Marine  Corps  In 
March,  1968  and  was  sent  to  Nam  July  of 
the  following  year.  I  was  attached  to  Marine 
Wing  Support  Group  17,  1st  Marine  Air  Wing. 
My  testimony  deals  with  harrassment  fire 
from  the  air,  biu-nlng  of  villages  from  the  air. 
and  black  marketeerlng  in  De  Nang  Itself. 

MooERATOR.  We'd  like  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions of  the  gentlemen  up  here.  Mr.  Craig, 
on  that  thing  with  the  convoy,  the  people 
you  saw  a  convoy  run  down  an  old  man — It 
was  an  old  woman — okay,  who  is  the.  or  did 
the  convoy  commander — what  was  bis  rank 
and  did  he  do  anything  about  It?  Did  he 
try  and  slow  the  convoy  down  or  did  they 
Just  run  right  over  her? 

Craig.  The  convoy  was  moving  pretty  slow 
and  the  old  woman,  like,  most  of  the  civilians 
over  there  sort  of  Ignore  the  military  people 
going  down  the  road.  And  it  didn't  seem — 
like  he  didn't  beep  the  born  or  like  do  any- 
thing— like,  he  Just  moved  up  to  the  old 
woman  and  started  nudging  her  and  then  I 
saw  her  fall  out  of  the  way.  When  the  con- 
voy had  completely  passed,  like  she  was  on 
the  road,  really  like  squashed. 

Moderator.  How  many — was  It  a  large 
convoy? 

Craig.  No,  It  was  about  five  trucks,  maybe 
six. 

Moderator.  Five  or  six  trucks.  Did  anybody 
stop  from  the  convoy  and  see  .  . .? 

Craig.  No.  they  kept  moving.  They  were 
loaded. 

Moderator.  They  kept  moving.  Also,  did 
you  you  ever  see  the  mistreatment  of  prison- 
ers that  we  had  taken?  Viet  Cong  suspects  or 
NVA? 

Craig.  Yes.  I  did.  These  people  were  only 
suspects  taken  from  a  village  after  we  had 
a  mine  sweep  team  that  was  wiped  out  and 
I  guess  people  more  or  less  went  out  to  pick 
up  these  susjjects  on  a  grudge  basis.  When 
they  brought  them  back  In  they  were  loading 
them  on  a  truck  to  take  them  to  (?)  and 
they  were  making  a  game  out  of  It  by  grab- 
bing their  feet  and  their  hands  and  swing- 
ing them  up  In  the  air  to  see  bow  high  they 
could  throw  them  and  land  in  the  back  of  a 
duce-and-a-half  truck  which  had  a  steel 
bed. 

Modoatok.  Okay.  Were  there  any  senior 
NCO's  present? 

Craig.  There  was  a  Staff  Sergeant  present. 

Moderator.  Staff  Sergeant — that's  a  staff 
NCO? 

Craig.  Yes,  sir. 

Moderator.  Okay.  Mr.  Ollmplerl.  I  wish 
you  could  . . .  there's  some  testimony  here  . . . 
you  witnessed  a  70-year-old  man  wounded 
about  20  miles  southwest  of  Da  Nang.  Could 
you  elaborate  on  this,  please? 

Olimpieri.  Yeah.  We  were  In  a  sweep  In  a 
rice  paddy  and  the  fiank  man  spotted  some- 
body and  told  him  to  halt  and  he  started  run- 
ning and  I  fired  an  M79  over  the  trees.  It 
went  off  and  the  man  went  down  and  our 
Lt.  UAd  us  to  go  over  there  and  check  and 
see  If  he  bad  an  IX>.  and  find  out  If  he  was 
dead  or  what  was  happening  with  him.  We 
went  over  there  and  he  was  still  alive.  He 
was  about  70  years  old.  I  believe  he  was  some 
sort  of  religious,  like  a  monk  or  something 
like  that,  from  his  dress.  He  had  an  ID.  card 
and  he  was  in  pretty  bad  shape  so  they  didn't 
want  to  call  In  a  MEDIVAC  Chopper  so  they 
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told  us  to  kill  him.  And  the  person  who 
did  the  killing  fired  about  six  rounds  In  him 
and  I  bad  to  tell  him  to  stop.  Right  after  that 
we  told  the  Lt.  what  the  situation  was  and 
he  called  In  and  said  "Get  rid  of  the  .  . . ". 
He  told  us  to  get  rid  of  tho  IX).  card  before 
we  killed  him.  He  called  In  one  V.C.  body 
count. 

Moderator.  So  this  man  who  was  killed 
wasn't  even  a  suspect.  He  was  civilian. 

Olimpieri.  Right.  He  didn't  halt  when  he 
was  told  so  they  shot  him. 

Moderator.  Mr.  Nlenke,  I  understand  you 
were  in  the  same  unit  with  Mr.  OllmplerL 
Were  you  present  when  this  happened? 

NixNKE.  Yes.  Paul  OUmplerl  was  my  squad 
leader  and  I  was  in  the  same  sqxiad. 

Moderator.  So  you  can  in  fact  substantiate 
this.  He  did  tell  the  person  who  did  the  shoot- 
ing to  stop  afterwards. 

NiENKE.  Correct. 

Moderator.  When  you  did  take  POWs  were 
they  tortured  or  what  was  the  procedure  or 
If  you  did  take  prisoners? 

NiENKE.  We  took  a  lot  of  prisoners.  Some 
of  them  were  suspected  V.C.  N.VA.,  and  they 
were  usually  brought  to  the  compound,  when 
we  took  prisoners,  and  turned  over  to  aui 
Interpreter  usually  a  South  Vietnamese  or 
Korean  interpreter,  and  If  the  Information 
couldn't  be  extracted  from  them  they  were 
tortured  and  sent  back  to  the  CJ".,  the  Com- 
mand Post. 

Moderator.  What  type  of  torture  was  used? 
Would  you  know? 

NiENKE.  Well,  we  were  basically  on  the 
lines  and  we  could  hear  screaming.  I  didn't 
see  any  torture,  but  we  could  hear  screaming 
and  somebody  was  being  beaten. 

Moderator.  Mr.  Sachs,  you  testified  that 
there  was  prisoners  thrown  out  of  a  heU- 
copter.  Could  you  elaborate  upon  that  sub- 
ject? Sacks:  This  was  one  of  the  big  games. 
Whenever  any  prisoners  were  taken,  the 
crewmen  in  the  helicopters  were  in  charge 
also  of  loading,  in  addition  to  maintenance 
on  the  aircraft  would  blindfold  the  prisoners, 
holding  the  blindfold  on  with  heavy  wire, 
safety  wire.  They'd  bind  their  hands,  bind 
their  feet  and  maybe  bind  them  into  a  fetal 
position  and  upon  landing,  rather  than  re- 
leasing them  so  they  could  walk  off  the  air- 
craft, they'd  throw  them  out — get  the  grunts 
to  mark  how  far  they  could  throw  them  and 
have  little  contests.  This  was  done  with  of- 
ficers observing,  at  least  all  company  grade 
officers.  There  may  have  been  a  Major  present 
too. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  officers  was 
(I  was  a  Lt.  at  the  time)  "Well,  there's 
somebody  senior  to  me  here  and  I  guess  if 
this  wasn't  S.O.P.  he'd  be  doing  something 
to  stop  It  and  since  nobody  senior  ever  did 
anything  to  stop  It,  the  policy  was  promul- 
gated and  everybody  assumed  that  this  was 
what  was  right.  We'd  never  had  any  Instruc- 
tions in  the  Geneva  Conventions.  When  we 
were  given  our  Geneva  Convention  cards  the 
lecture  consisted  of  "If  you're  taken  prisoner, 
all  you  gotta  do  Is  give  'em  your  name,  rank, 
serial  number,  and  date  of  birth.  Here's  your 
Geneva  Convention  cards.  Go  get  'em.  Ma- 
rines." We  were  never  told  anything  about 
the  way  to  treat  prisoners  if  we  were  the 
capturers  rather  than  the  captoe  and  this 
was  very  standard. 

Moderator.  Mr.  Delay,  on  your  testimony 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1969,  twenty-five 
people  were  killed.  Could  you  elaborate  on 
this  subject? 

Delay.  Yeah.  Christmas  Eve  shortly  before 
midnight,  a  group  of  Marines  from  India 
Company  had  set  up  an  ambush  in  Ari- 
zona territory  and  they  killed  twenty-five 
people.  To  my  knowledge.  It  was  never  deter- 
mined whether  they  were  civilians  or  were, 
in  fact,  the  enemy,  but  in  examining  the 
bodies  they  discovered  one  weapon.  It  was  a 
9-mllllmeter  pistol.  The  next  day,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  the  battalion  commander  sent  an 
order  all  about  the  battalion  area.  Hill  37. 
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requesting  any  enemy  weapons  that  ■^ere  in 


friend 
had 


tmai 


11th 
n,  Ist 

iy  here 
I  off  of 
kuiery 
iapalm 


the  hands  of  Individual  Marines.  A 

of  mine  from  Delaware, 

bought  an  AK47  from  another  Marln^  when 
he  came  In  the  country.  I  was  ord^ed  to 
take  this  weapon  down  to  the  cot^unand 
bunker  and  give  It  to  Major ,  <he  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Third  Battalion,  1st  ^^arlne8. 
When  I  gave  this  to  him  he  gave  It  to  akiother 
Marine  and  told  him  to  go  smear  son^  mud 
on  It.  There  were  several  other  weapons  ac- 
quired in  this  manner  and  they  were  all  sent 
In  to  regimental  headquarters  as  being  cap- 
tured Christmas  Eve  with  those  bogles  to 
make  the  group  of  people  appear  t^  be  a 
heavily  armed  enemy  force. 

MooKBATOB.  Do  you  remember  Lf  th^e  was 
a  Christmas  truce  announced  at  thali  time? 

Dklat.  Yes,  there  was.  ! 

MoDEKATos.  So  It  could  be  said  tpat  at 
least  on  this  level  that  the  Chrtstma*  truce 
was  broken? 

Dki^t.  Yes 

MoDXRATOB.  All  right.  Mr.  Camlle.  yoki  were 
in  Artillery,  P.O.  You  were  attached  |to  the 
1st  Battalion,  12th  Marines 

CAMn^.  I  was  In  the  1st  Battallo: 
Marines,  attached  to  the  1st  Battall 
Marines. 

Moderator.  You  have  some  testimo 
on  the  burning  of  vlUagee.  cutting 
ears,  cutting  off  of  heads,  calling  In 
on  villages  for  games,  women  raped, 
on  villages,  all  sorts  of  testimony  of  crimes 
against  the  civilians.  Could  you  go  Into  Just 
a  few  of  these  to  let  the  people  know  how 
you  treat  the  Vietnamese  civilian?     I 

CAJcnj.  All  right.  The  calling  in  of  artil- 
lery for  games,  the  way  It  was  workedj  would 
be  the  mortar  forward  observers  wotud  pick 
out  certain  houses  in  villages,  frlenqly  vll- 
lagee.  and  the  mortar  forward  observers 
would  cail  in  mortars  until  they  destroyed 
that  house  and  then  the  artillery  forward 
observer  would  call  In  artillery  until  he 
destroyed  another  house  and  whoev^  used 
the  least  amount  of  artillery,  they  wob.  And 
when  we  got  back  someone  would  li|ave  to 
buy  someone  else  beers.  The  cutting]  off  of 
heads — on  Operation  Stone — there  wap  a  Lt. 
Colonel  there  and  two  people  had  thel4  heads 
cut  off  and  put  on  stakes  and  stuck  jln  the 
middle  of  the  field.  And  we  were  notified 
that  there  was  press  covering  the  Operation 
and  that  we  couldnt  do  that  anjymore. 
Before  we  went  out  on  the  Operation  we 
were  told  not  to  waste  our  heat  tablets  on 
food  but  to  save  them  for  the  vlllsiges  qecause 
we  were  going  to  destroy  all  the  villages  and 
we  didn't  give  the  people  any  time  to  |et  out 
of  the  villages.  We  Just  went  In  and  l^urned 
them  and  if  people  w«re  in  the  villages  yell- 
ing and  screaming,  we  didn't  help  j  them. 
We  Just  burned  the  houses    as  we  went. 

MoDKRATOR.  Why  did  you  use  the  heat  tabs? 
Did  you  Just  light  off  the  village^  with 
matches  or  Just  throw  the  heat  tab4  In  so 
It  would  keep  burning? 

Camilx.  We'd  throw  the  heat  ti 
because  It  was  quicker  and  they 
burning.  They  couldn't  put  the  heat 
We'd  throw  them  on  top  of  the  houses 
cut  off  ears  and  when  they'd  come  back  in  off 
of  an  operation  you'd  make  deals  Ibefore 
you'd  go  out  and  like  for  every  ear  ypu  cut 
off  someone  would  buy  you  two  beirs,  so 
people  cut  off  ears.  The  torturing  of  pr^oners 
was  done  with  beatings  and  I  saw  oz)e  case 
where  there  were  two  prisoners.  One  prisoner 
was  staked  out  on  the  ground  and  he  was 
cut  open  whUe  he  was  alive  and  part  of  his 
insldea  were  cut  out  and  they  told  th«  other 
prisoner  If  he  didn't  tell  th«n  wha^  they 
wanted  to  know  they  would  kill  hlm.jAnd  I 
don't  know  what  he  said  because  he  spoke 
in  Vietnamese  but  then  they  killed  hlrfi  after 
that  anyway.  | 

MooxBATQB.  Were  these  primarily  cmllans 
or  do  you  believe  that  they  were,  or  po  you 
know  that  they  were  actual  NVA?      i 

Caicclx.  The   way   that  we   distinguished 
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between  civilians  and  VC.  VC  had  weapons 
and  civilians  didn't  and  anybody  that  was 
dead  was  considered  a  VC.  If  you  killed  some- 
one they  said.  "How  do  you  know  he's  a  VC?" 
and  the  general  reply  would  be,  "He's  dead", 
and  that  was  sufficient.  When  we  went 
through  the  vlUagea  and  searched  people  the 
women  would  have  all  their  clothes  taken  off 
and  the  men  would  use  their  penlses  to  probe 
them  to  make  sun  they  didn't  have  anything 
hidden  anywhere  and  this  was  rapiiig  but 
it  was  done  as  searching. 

MoDKRATOR.  As  Searching.  Were  there  o<B- 
cers  present  there? 

CAMn^.  Yes.  there  were. 

MODKRATOR.  Was  thls  on  a  company  level? 

Camzlx.  Company  level. 

Moderator.  The  company  commander  was 
around  when  this  happened? 

Camox.  Right. 

MooKRATOR.  Did  he  approve  of  it  or  did  be 
look  the  other  way  or 

CAMn.x.  He  never  said  not  to  or  never  said 
anything  about  It.  The  main  thing  was  that 
if  an  operation  was  covered  by  the  press 
there  were  certain  things  we  weren't  sup- 
posed to  do.  but  if  there  was  no  press  there. 
It  was  okay.  I  saw  one  case  where  a  woman 
was  shot  by  a  sniper,  one  of  our  snipers. 
When  we  got  up  to  her  she  was  asking  for 
water.  And  the  Lt.  said  to  kill  her.  So  he 
ripped  off  her  clothes,  they  stabbed  her  in 
both  breasts,  they  spread  eagled  her  and 
shoved  an  E-tool  up  her  vagina,  an  entrench- 
ing tool,  and  she  was  still  asking  for  water. 
And  then  they  took  that  out  and  they  uaed 
a  tree  limb  and  then  she  was  shot. 

MooKBATOR.  Did  the  men  in  your  outfit,  or 
when  you  witnessed  these  things,  did  they 
seem  to  think  that  it  was  all  right  to  do 
anything  to  the  Vietnamese? 

Camile.  It  wasn't  like  they  were  humans. 
We  were  conditioned  to  believe  that  this  was 
for  the  good  of  the  nation,  the  good  of  our 
country,  and  anything  we  did  was  okay. 
And  when  you  shot  someone  you  didn't 
think  you  were  shooting  at  a  human.  They 
were  a  gook  or  a  Commie  and  It  was  okay. 
And  anything  you  did  to  them  was  okay  be- 
cause, Uke,  they  would  tell  you  they'd  do  it 
to  you  If  they  had  the  chance. 

Moderator.  This  was  told  you  all  through 
your  training,  then.  In  boot  camp.  In  ad- 
vanced training,  and  so  forth  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed on  then,  right  on  through  it? 

Camile.  Definitely. 

Moderator.  Mr.  Campbell,  you  were,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  same  unit  that  Mr.  Camile  was. 
There  was  a  period  of  perhaps  two  months 
separating  the  time  that  he  left  and  the 
time  you  came.  Was  this  same  unit  type  pol- 
icy, was  this  carried  ont 

Campbell.  Some  of  the  policy  was  not  car- 
ried on  because  of  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened In  Quang  Trl  Provlnoe  that  Scott 
Camile  witnessed  and  there  was  a  big  stink 
alJout  It.  There  was  some  kind  of  Investiga- 
tion into  it  and  I  heard  abotrt  It  when  I 
got  to  Nam  and  all  tbe  guya  that  were  there 
before  me  talked  about  it  and  things  were 
kind  of  cooled  down  and  so  a  lot  of  this 
stuff  when  I  first  got  there  wasn't  actually 
carried  out.  Bravo  Company  was  to  cool  it 
for  a  while.  The  whole  Battalion,  actually, 
because  we  had  a  bad  mark  against  us  from 
the  incident  previous  to  the  time  I  got  there. 

Moderator.  One  more  question  on  that. 
The  training — What  did  you  consider  the 
Vietnamese?  Were  they  equal  with  you? 

Campbell.  The  Vietnamese  were  gooka.  We 
didn't  Just  call  the  VC  or  the  NVA  gooks.  AU 
Vietnamese  were  gooks  and  they  were  slant 
eyes.  They  were  zips.  They  were  Orientals 
and  they  were  Inferior  to  us.  We  were  Amer- 
icans. We  were  the  civilized  people.  We 
didnt  give  a about  those  people. 

Mookratok.  Mr.  Bckert,  you  stated  that 
you  witnessed  an  old  ^etnameee  wouMui 
shot  by  security  guards  In  Qu&ng  Trl 
Province.  Could  you  elaborate  and  tell  us 
If  she  was  a  VC  or  a  ciTUian? 
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EotEBT.  I  was  up  In  Quang  Tri  visiting  t 
friend  oi  mine  who  was  on  security,  whidt 
Is  Uke  a  rat  patrol.  They  go  out  in  these  Ut- 
tie  Jeeps  and  patrol  the  perimeter.  We  wen 
out  about  five  o'clock  In  the  morning,  just 
about  coming  in,  when  they  spotted  this 
old  woman  about — she  looked  about  fifty 
but  she  was  probably  about  twenty-five— 
and  she  was  running  across  some  trees  aad 
everyone  in  the  i^ep — no  one  was  supposed 
to  be  out  there,  of  course,  it  was  not  a  free 
fire  zone  but  from  the  hours  from  dusk  to 
dawn  there's  not  sui^osed  to  be  anybody  out 
there,  and  If  there  is.  you're  suppiosed  to 
stop  thetn,  check  tliem  out,  and  ellmioaie 
them  U  you  have  to.  So  these  guys  decided 
'.hat  they  would  kind  of  play  a  Uttle  game 
and  they  let  her  run  about  fifty  yards  and 
they'd  fire  in  front  of  her  so  she'd  have  to 
turn  around,  and  then  they'd  let  her  run 
another  direction  and  then  they'd  cut  her 
off.  This  went  on  about  a  half  hour  until  the 
time  the  sun  started  to  come  up.  So  tben 
they  decided  it  best  to  eliminate  her  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  they  Just  ripped  her  off  right 
there,  and  then  the  guy,  the  corporal  that 
was  in  charge,  he  decided  that  they'd  better 
check  her  out  for  an  IJ3.  card  Just  to  be 
safe  about  it  and  they  went  over  and,  of 
course,  she  didn't  have  an  IJ3.  card;  she 
didn't  have  anything.  Her  only  crime  was 
being  out  probably  tending  to  her  buffalo 
before  the  time  she  should  have  been.  These 
guys  Just  took  it  upon  themselves  to  waste 
her. 

Moderator.  What  was  the  general  attitude 
of  the  men  in  your  unit  toward  the  Viet- 
namese? Was  this  a  conunon  ezp>erlence? 

Eckxrt.  I  think  the  feeling  was  pretty 
wide  spread  that  these  people  were  iofertor 
to  us  and  based  on  the  training  we  received 
these  people  were  not  looked  upon  as  even 
humans.  If  they  had  slanted  eyes  they  were 
the  enemy  and  the  only  good  one  was  a  dead 
one.  And  that  was  for  the  majority  of  the 
pec^le  In  my  unit,  that  was  the  only  way 
they  looked  at  it. 

MooEBATOR.  Mr.  Bishop,  you've  stated  in 
your  testimony  that  you  witnessed  your 
ccvnmandlng  officer  killing  a  prisoner.  Could 
you  go  into  that  a  little  bit.  please? 

Bishop.  Right.  This  would  have  been  on 
Operation  In  Quang  Nam  Province  between 
August  and  September  of  '69.  We  had  Just 
gone  on  a  search  and  destroy  mission  In  the 
mountains  and  we  made  no  contact.  We  were 
on  our  way  back  and  we  knew  of  enemy  In 
the  area.  There  was  a  lot  of  rock  formations 
where  we  were  and  we  were  checking  out  the 
bunkers  and  the  holes  and  everything  in  the 
rocks  and  we  came  across  a  wounded  pris- 
oner who  was  a  wounded  Vietnamese.  He 
appeared  to  be  VC  or  NVA.  He  didn't  have 
a  weapon.  There  were  a  few  grenades  and 
rounds  laying  around  him.  He  seemed  to 
have  been  in  this  hole  for  quite  a  few  days. 
One  of  his  legs  was  broken  in  half  and  the 
maggots  had  alread.y  gotten  into  one  of  his 
legs  and  they  were  living  Inside  his  leg  while 
he  was  still  alive. 

Well,  we  dragged  him  out  and  we  had  quite 
a  distance  to  go  down  the  mountain  to  get 
back  to  the  base  camp  and  the  squad  that 
found  him  had  to  report  him  to  the  skli^er. 
The  skipper  came  down  to  where  they  had 
fotind  the  prisoner,  had  asked  the  people 
around  him  to  get  going  and  that  he  would 
tend  to  the  prisoner.  I  was  machine  gunner 
at  the  time  and  I  had  to  set  up  some  sectirlty 
around  him  and  I  came  up  over  a  rodt  to 
watch  what  he  was  doing  and  he  took  out  his 
46  and  he  blew  his  head  off.  This,  like,  wasn't 
really  the  first  time  this  ever  happened. 

This  happened  quite  a  few  times  during 
this  operation  becatise  we  were  working  in 
the  mountains  and  any  POWs  that  we  had 
it  was  really  hard  to  get  them  back  down 
the  mountains  and  it  was  the  general  con- 
sensus of  everyone  that  there  would  be  no 
POWs.   That  any   people  that   we  did   find 
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-jold  be  B3AS  and  they  were  reported  as 
Bi^  They  weren't  reported  as  POWs. 

Mooeratob.  Do  you  know  of  many  In- 
ittnoes  where,  say,  MEDIVAC  Choppers  were 
(goad  in  to  bring  out  wounded  Vietnamese, 
te  tbey  NVA,  VC,  or  civilians? 

Bishop.  Very  few  tlme.s.  I  hardly  saw  any 
itBJIVACS  at  all  taking  out  wounded  Vlet- 
luaiese  civilians  or  Vietnamese  prisoners. 
Usually  we  didn't  have  any  prisoners.  The 
prisoners  were  exterminated. 

jtoDERATOR.  Mr.  Sachs,  you  were  a  helicop- 
ter pilot.  Did  you  fly  many  MEDIVAC  mls- 
rions?  

Sachs.  I  flew  probably  600  MEDIVAC  mis- 
sions In  the  course  of  13  months.  I  can't 
recall  ever  evacuating  a  Vietnamese  civilian. 
Allied  with  this,  there  were  times  at  night 
In  bad  weather  during  the  monsoon  season 
««  would  not  launch  a  night  MEDIVAC  un- 
less It  was  an  emergency.  There  were  In- 
5t«nce«  where  a  frag  would  come  In;  my  co- 
pilot would  go  out  to  start  the  aircraft  while 
I  to<*  down  the  numbers  to  get  to  the  zone 
cotiectly  and  the  major,  the  operations  officer 
of  the  squadron,  would  say  "Now  hold  it  a 
minute.   It's   had    weather    out    there    and 

yon're  going  to  get  your  killed  and 

tlwse  are  only  ARVNs.  There  aren't  Americans. 
These  are  gook  Marines.  We  don't  need  'em. 
We're  not  going  to  risk  ourselves  for  them". 
We  would  try  to  fly  the  mission  anyway.  But 
tt  was  a  squadron  policy,  unwritten,  not  to 
launch    for    gooks    If    you    could    possibly 

tTOld  It. 

Moderator.  Mr.  Bangert,  there's  an  In- 
cident here  where  you  found  crucified  bodies 
hanging  on  barbed  vrtre  fences  and  in  the 
s»me  incident  you  witnessed  South  Vlet- 
Q&mese  civilians  shot  without  provocation 
on  Highway  1.  Could  you  go  Into  this  and 
kind  of  see  how  they  are  related? 

BANcrRT.  I  can  cover  a  couple  of  these 
St  the  same  time.  The  first  day  I  got  to 
Vietnam  I  landed  in  Da  Nang  Air  Base. 
ftom  Da  Nang  Air  Base  I  took  a  plane 
to  Dong  Ha.  I  got  off  the  plane  and  hitcb- 
lilked  on  Highway  1  to  my  unit.  I  was  picked 
up  by  a  truckload  of  grunt  Marines  with 
two  company  grade  officers,  1st  Lts.;  we 
were  about  5  miles  down  the  road,  where 
there  were  some  Vietnamese  children  at  the 
gateway  of  the  village  and  they  gave  the 
old  nnger  gesture  at  tis.  It  was  imderBtand- 
able  that  they  picked  this  up  from  the  OIs 
there.  They  stopped  the  trucks — they  didn't 
stop  the  truck,  they  slowed  down  a  Uttle 
bit,  and  It  was  Just  like  response,  the  gruys 
got  up,  Including  the  lieutenants,  and  Just 
blew  all  the  kids  away.  There  were  about 
five  or  six  kids  blown  away  and  then  the 
truck  Just  continued  down  the  hill.  That  was 
my  first  day  In  Vietnam.  As  far  as  the  cruci- 
fied bodies,  they  weren't  actually  crucified 
with  nails,  but  they  would  find  VOs  or 
something  (I  never  got  the  story  on  them) 
but,  anyway,  they  were  human  beings,  oh- 
Tlously  dead,  and  they  would  take  them  and 
string  them  out  on  fences,  on  barbed  wire 
fences,  stripped,  and  sometimes  they  would 
take  flesh  wounds,  take  a  knife  and  cut  the 
body  all  over  the  place  to  make  It  bleed,  and 
look  gory  as  a  reminder  to  the  people  In  the 
Tillage. 

Also  in  Quang  Trl  City  I  had  a  friend  who 
WM  working  with  USAID  and  he  was  also 
with  CIA.  We  used  to  get  drunk  together 
and  he  used  to  tell  me  about  his  different 
trtpe  Into  Laos  on  Air  America  Alrtlnes  and 
things.  One  time  he  asked  me  would  I  Uke 
to  accompany  him  to  watch.  He  was  an  ad- 
rtsor  with  an  AHVA  group  and  mt  Carson's. 
He  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  accompany 
aim  Into  a  village  that  1  was  famUiar  with 
to  see  how  they  act  So  I  went  with  him  and 
'J»n  we  got  there  the  ARVSs  had  control 
™  the  situation.  They  dldnt  find  any  enemy 
mit  they  found  a  woman  with  bandages.  So 
a»  was  questioned  by  six  ARVNs  and  the 
wy  they  questioned  her,  slnoe  she  had 
"*M*ge8.  they  shot  her.  She  was  hit  about 
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twenty  times.  After  she  was  questioned,  and, 
of  course,  dead,  this  guy  csime  over,  who  was 
a  former  major,  been  in  tlie  service  for  twen- 
ty years,  and  he  got  hungry  again  and  cajne 
back  over  working  with  USAID,  Aid  Inter- 
national Development.  He  went  over  there, 
ripped  her  cloths  off,  and  took  a  knife  and 
cut,  from  her  vagina  almost  all  the  way  up. 
Just  about  up  to  her  breasts  and  puUed  her 
organs  out,  completely  out  of  her  cavity, 
and  threw  them  out.  TTien,  he  stopped  and 
knelt  over  and  commenced  to  peel  every  bit 
of  skin  off  her  body  and  left  her  there  as  a 
sign  for  something  or  other  and  that  was 
those  instances. 

Moderator.  Okay,  there  were  American  of- 
ficers present  when  this  happened  or? 

Bangert.  There  were  two  sujjer-secret,  I 
know  they  were  field  grade  officers,  who  were 
with  MACV  In  Quant  Trl  Provinces  In  the 
area.  They  knew  about  It. 

Moderator.  Mr.  Bronaugh,  I  believe  you 
mentioned  something  earlier  of  the  massa- 
cre of  women  and  children  in  late  March, 
early  April  of  1968.  Could  you  go  Into  that 
a  imie  bit,  please? 

Bbowouoh.  Yes.  Well,  I  was  with  the  2nd 
Battalion.  27th  Marines,  attached  to  them 
with  Battalion  PSBC. 

Moderator.  Which  is  the  Fire  Control 
Center? 

Bronaugh.  Right.  It  co-ordinates  every- 
thing for  the  BattaUon  ArtlUery  and  troop 
movement  and  everything.  I  had  some  spare 
time  this  particular  day  so  I  left  the  com- 
potind  and  went  to  a  bridge  where  people 
usuaUy  go  and  swim  and  they  had  a  detach- 
ment on  this  bridge,  in  total  about  two 
platoons  of  people.  A  and  Lt.  In  charge  of 
the  bridge  and  a  gunnery  Sergeant  that  was 
staff  NOO  of  the  bridge.  There  were  people 
from  mortars  platoon,  weapons  platoon,  there 
was  a  tank,  there  were  a  couple  of  mules 
with  106  recolUesB  rifles,  two  snipers,  and 
assorted  machlnegun  crews.  Tills  particular 
day  I  was  going  to  go  swimming  and  I  was 
at  this  bridge  and  they  had  sent  a  patrol 
out  from  oiu:  battalion  CP.  They  had  gone 
north  of  the  CP  for  about  a  half  a  mile  or  a 
mile.  There  was  a  few  huts  that  comprised  a 
small  village  north  of  the  compound. 

The  bridge  got  a  radio  caU  that  they  had 
supposedly  received  a  sniper  round  from  this 
village.  So  the  Lt.  on  the  bridge  told  them 
to  sweep  the  viUe.  They  swept  the  vllle  and 
they  called  back  that  there  was  nothing 
found.  There  was  nothing  found,  I  mean, 
there  were  Just  people  in  the  vUle  and  so 
the  Lt.  told  them  to  bum  the  vllle.  From 
my  position,  «rtil<A  was  about  150  to  200 
yards  away,  and  there  was  a  tree  line  in  the 
way,  smoke  started  coming  up  over  the  tree 
line  and  about  this  time,  I  guess  ia>out  three 
minutes  after  the  smoke  started  showing, 
there  was  a  lot  of  screaming  and  just  chaoe 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  village  and 
a  lot  of  people  started  running  out  of  the 
tree  line.  Ftcxn  wbere  I  was  standing,  I  saw 
maybe  two  or  three  male  villagers  and  the 
rest  were  women  and  children — some  of  the 
children  walking  and  some  of  them  young 
enough  to  be  carried,  I  would  say  under  a 
year,  maybe.  The  laJst  thing  I  heard  as  a 
command  was  the  gunnery  sergeant  toM 
them  to  open  Are  to  keep  them  back.  "ITielr 
village  was  on  fire  and  they  were  In  panic; 
they  didnt  stop,  so  they  Just  cut  down  the 
women  and  children  with  mortars,  machine 
guns,  tank,  snipers  were.  .  .  . 

Moderator.  There  was  a  tank  there  also? 

Bronauoh.  Yes.  Well,  the  tank,  the  00 
millimeter  gun  wasnt  used  because,  I  mean, 
it  was  too  close  a  range,  but  they  used  the 
.60  and  the  .30  off  the  tank  and  aU  the  troops 
that  were  at  the  bridge  with  Mlfls.  The  offi- 
cer, a  Lt.,  a  few  got  close  enough  to  where 
he  used  bis  .46.  They  used  a  few  frag  hand 
grenades. 

Moderator.  The  fifty  caUber.  That  was  used 
.specifically  against  the  people? 

BBoiTA-crcH.  Yee  .  .  .  Yee. 
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Moosbatob.  Right.  Just  for  general  Infor- 
mation, the  .60  oaUber  machine  gun  is  spe- 
cificaUy  forbidden  to  be  tised  against  people. 
It's  an  anti-vehicular  weapon. 

Bronauoh.  Yea,  it  was  used  in  automatic 
and  single  fire,  against  human  beings. 

Modebatob.  There  are  many  different  types 
of  ways  that  we  have  heard  of  peiple  being 
mutUated,  of  villagers  being  killed,  but  there 
is  one  way  that  affects  the  pet^le  afterwards. 
They  dont  physlcaUy  shoot  them  at  htirt 
them  at  the  moment  and  this  is  the  use  of 
chemicals.  And  Mr.  Bangert,  I  think,  has  a 
good  example  here  where  he  shows  twenty 
deformed  babies  resulting  from  Agent  Orange 
Defoliant  ^ray.  Could  you  teU  us  what 
Agent  Orange  Is  and  the  type  of  deformity 
that  was  the  reetilt? 

Banoert.  I  uaed  to  work  with  the  pacifica- 
tion program  in  Vietnam  and  I  traveled  ex- 
tensively through  Quang  Tri  Province,  ^e- 
clficaUy  in  the  area  of  Quang  Tri  City  and 
west,  Trteu  Phong  District,  I  saw  approxi- 
mately, during  my  tour,  twenty  deformed  in- 
fants under  the  age  of  one.  It  never  made 
sense  to  me,  I  thought  it  was  congenital,  or 
sometliing,  from  venereal  disease,  because 
they  liad  fiippers  and  things.  I  didn't  under- 
stand what  I  saw  until  approximately  six 
months  ago  I  read  a  report  that  was  put  out 
by  Stamford  which  talked  about  the  thaU- 
domide  content  within  Agent  Orange  and  it 
was  common  knowledge  that  Agent  Orange 
was  sprayed  in  the  area  and  we  used  to  see 
It  about  every  three  to  four  days  where  I  was 
In  Quang  Tri  Province.  If  I  could  get  back 
to  the  Vietnamese  woman  I  saw  that  was 
mutilated  so  horribly  by  that  person,  it 
didnt  reaUy  shock  me  because  I  think  I 
talked  about  my  flnt  day  in  Vietnam. 

You  can  check  with  the  Marines  who  have 
been  to  Vietnam — your  last  day  In  the  States 
at  staging  battalion  at  Camp  Pendleton  you 
have  a  little  lesson  and  It's  eaUed  the  rabbit 
lesson,  where  the  staff  NCO  comes  out  and 
he  has  a  rabbit  and  he's  talking  to  you  about 
escape  and  evasion  and  survival  in  the 
Jungle.  He  has  this  rabbit  and  then  In  a 
couple  of  seconds  after  Just  about  everyone 
falls  in  love  with  it,  not  falls  In  love  with  It, 
but,  you  know,  they're  humane  there,  he 
cracks  It  in  the  neck,  skins  It,  disembowels  It, 
Just  Uke  I  testified  that  this  happened  to  a 
woman — he  does  this  to  the  rabbit — and  then 
they  throw  the  guts  out  into  the  audience. 
You  can  get  anything  out  of  that  you  want. 
but  that's  your  last  lesson  you  catch  in  the 
United  States  before  you  leave  for  Vietnam 
where  they  take  that  rabbit  and  they  kUl  it, 
and  they  skin  it,  and  they  play  with  its 
organs  as  if  its  trash  and  they  throw  the 
organs  all  over  the  place  and  then  these  guys 
are  put  on  the  plane  the  next  day  and  sent 
to  Vietnam. 

Moderator.  Mr.  Camlle,  you  have  testimony 
here  of  napalm  being  dropped  on  vinagers. 
Could  you  go  into  this  and  kind  of  let  us 
know  what  napalm  is  and  how  it  was  used 
and  any  of  the  results? 

CAicn.!.  I  reaUy  don't  know  that  much 
about  what  It  is  or  what  It's  make  of.  I  Just 
know  that  when  it  gets  on  you  It  bums  and 
when  they  drop  tt  from  the  planes,  they 
usuaUy  drop  two  big  cannlsters  of  napalm  at 
a  time.  It  Just  bums  everything  up,  includ- 
ing the  people.  Many  times  we've  called  in  air 
before  we'd  go  into  a  village,  or  if  we  had  a 
vlUage  where  we'd  lost  people  because  of 
booby  traps,  we'd  call  in  napalm  and  it  Just 
bums  down  the  vUlage  and  the  people. 

Moderator.  Wasn't  it  usually  normal,  or 
so-called  operating  procedure,  you  dont  fire 
until  fired  on,  and  on  these  \-lllage8,  did  you 
usuaUy  receive  a  lot  of  fire  from  them  of  the 
tjrpe  that  would  say,  we  can't  take  the  vU- 
lage, you'll  have  to  caU  in  napalm? 

CAMn.K.  No,  most  of  the  time  It  was  for 
safety.  We'd  napalm  it  first  before  we'd  even 
go  In  Just  to  make  sure  we  wouldnt  lose  any 
men  without  any  fire  whatsoever.  It  was  Just 
for  otir  protection,  supposedly. 
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MoDKXATOR.  Mr.  Nlenko.  It  says  hefe  that 
you  used  CS  grenades  clearing  buntirs  and 
hootches.  Could  you  tell  us  If  th«e 
enemy  bunkers  or  hootches  or  If  th(  y  were 
civilian  bunkers  or  hootches?  Just  [exactly 
what  was  the  Incident? 

NiKNKB.  I  think  every  person  who  i  was  In 
Vietnam  who  was  In  the  Infantry  u$ed  CS, 
which  Is  a  gas.  chemicals.  WlUle  peter — 
that's  White  Phosphorus — and  we  \ib*1  these 
sometimes  to  clear  bunkers  and  oth4"  times 
to  destroy  a  hootch.  We  used  to  thlAk  that 
was  kicks;  there  would  be  people  In  a]  hootch 
or  something  like  this  and  we'd  thr6w  In  a 
gas  grenade  and  they'd  cough  anp  then 
we'd  leave.  And  other  times  we  useq  to  use 
— we  had  mortar  squads  In  the  infantry  used 
to  avoid  going  into  a  village  or  something  If 
we  thought  it  might  be  VC  Infested  or  some- 
thing like  this,  we'd  send  In  Wllllfe  Peter 
mortars,  60  millimeters,  and  this  woi^d  bum 
up  the  hootches— that  explode — throwing 
white  phosphorus  on  different  hoo-qches  In 
the  village.  Start  the  hootches  burning  and 
also  kill  people.  It's  probably  one]  of  the 
worst  sights  I've  ever  seen  Is  a  person  that's 
been  burned  by  Willie  Peter,  be<^uM  It 
doesn't  stop.  It  Just  burns  all  coiipletely 
through  your  body.  The  only  way  you  can 
end  this  burning  is  to  cut  off  the  jalr.  It's 
very  dlfllcult.  J 

Unidknthted  Panelist.  I'd  like  to  add  that 
white  phosphorus  is  not  supposed  to  be  used 
for  personnel.  It's  supposed  to  be  ised  for 
marking  and  In  artillery  for  spotting.  But 
as  you  know,  these  rules  are  not  ^oo  well 
followed  most  of  the  time.  j 

MoDEBATOR.  Mr.  OUmplerl,  you  wer^  In  the 
same  unit.  You  were  Mr.  Nlenkei  squad 
leader.  Who  was  In  charge  of  c&lUiig  In  on 
the  mortars  or  ordering  of  the  throwing  of 
the  CS  grenades?  J 

OLtxPixRi.  Well.  It  was  usually  tha  officers. 
but  I  can  remember  times  where  we'd  be 
sitting  up  on  a  hill.  Nick  and  my^lf,  and 
they  vised  to  have  these  things  csll^  "Pop- 
ups".  You  hit  them  on  the  bottcwa  and  It 
shoots  like  a  green  star  cluster  uo  In  the 
air.  It's  used  for  location  when  simebody 
wants  to  And  out  where  you  are  and  we 
used  to  shoot  them  down  Into  thf  village 
that  was  below  and  watch  the  pedple  run 
arovmd  and  we  used  to  get  big  klcHs  out  of 
It.  .  I 

Moderator.  Were  there  usually  any  officers 
present  arotmd  this  or  was  It  usually  known 
that  this  was  done,  wasn't  It?  I 

Olimphbi.  Yeah.  It  was  pretty  Well  ac- 
cepted. I  mean,  everybody  did  It. 

Moderator.  But  nothing  was  saU  about 
It.  The  Vietnamese  were  considered.  .  .  . 
They  were  goods,  right?  I 

Olimpieri.  Right,  nothing  was  saldj  about  it 
at  all.  j 

Moderator.  Mr.  Bishop,  we  were  told  that 
you  were  in  Vietnam  from  '68  to  'B9.  I  be- 
lieve this  was  before  President  Nl^on  said 
we  had  any  troops  In  Laos  or  Camjbodla  at 
all.  It  says  here  that  you  entered  dambodla 
m  pursuit  of  enemy  between  '68  and  '69.  Is 
this  a  true  fact?  j 

Bishop.  That's  correct.  We  were  op  Opera- 
tion Taylor  Common.  We  were  u^  In  the 
mountains.  We  were  operating  just  fcbove  the 
Laotian  border  where  Laos  and  Cambodia 
meet.  We  were  making  heavy  cot  tact  up 
there.  We  had  quite  a  few  losses  And  most 
of  the  operations  we  were  hold^g  were 
usually  squad  type  or  platoon  typ^  because 
the  area  was  so  thick  and  we  couldn't  send 
big  units  In  there.  We  were  very  cldse  to  the 
border  and  very  many  times  we  ^ere  fired 
upon  and  we  would  chase  the  en^my  back 
and  you  wouldn't  know  really  how  ipany  grid 
squares  you  would  go.  We  would  ci>me  back 
to  the  unit  and  even  though  we  knew  we 
were  close  to  Cambodia,  we'd  come 
the  skipper  would  kind  of  get  us  al] 


back  and 
together 
and  say  like.  "That  was  really  a  far  but  thing 
we  did  today  and  Just  for  your  own  Informs 
tlon  we  were  in  another  country".  This  was 
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general  knowledge  at  the  time  that  we  were 
going  back  and  forth  into  Cambodia. 

Moderator.  So  you  could  say  In  effect  that 
Mr.  Nixon  might  possibly  have  been  guilty 
of  untruths  In  a  matter  that  It  was  your 
company  commander  or  platoon  commander 
who  told  you  that  you  had  been  In  another 
country. 

Bmhop.  That's  correct.  Ilie  platoon  com- 
mander didn't  really  tell  us  to  go  In  there 
but  once  he  found  out  that  we  were  In  there, 
because  we  report  grid  squares  and  our  op- 
erations as  we're  moving,  It  was  kind  of  a 
neat  thing  to  do  because  we  were  In  Cam- 
bodia and  I'll  admit  that  about  the  Nixon 
thing,  really. 

Moderator.  Was  there  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  borders? 

Bishop.  No,  there's  no  distinction  at  all. 
It's  on  your  map.  You  can't  tell,  like  your 
border  could  be  a  tree  line  away  and  you 
just  dont  know.  You  can't  tell. 

Moderator.  So  you  could  have  gone  Into 
Cambodia  more  than  once  then? 

Bishop  Oh.  that's  correct.  We  could  have 
held  patrols  there  and  If  we  weren't  Informed 
about  exactly  where  we  were,  then  we 
wouldn't  have  known. 

Moderator.  Mr.  Kenny,  you  mentioned 
earlier  that  shooting  of  unarmed  civilians. 
You  weren't  supposed  to  shoot  civilians  at 
all  unless  you  found  that  they  were  armed. 
Could  you  go  Into  this  and  explain  how  they 
explained  the  dead  bodies  If  there  were  no 
arms  on  them  ? 

Kennt.  Yes,  m  many  Instances,  partic- 
ularly Operation  Brave  Armada  which  took 
place  in  Quang  Ngai  Province  in  the  sum- 
mer of  '69.  circumstances  would  come  up 
where  there  would  t>e  a  patrol  walking  along, 
a  single  person  or  a  small  group  of  persons 
would  be  sighted  at  a  distance  of  anywhere 
from,  like,  one  to  maybe  five  hundred  meters. 
The  standard  procedure  was  to  holler  "Dong 
Lai!"  which  is  "Stop".  A  lot  of  times  the  civil- 
ians or  Vietnamese  couldn't  hear  at  that 
distance  and  If  they  didn't  respond  Imme- 
diately, the  procedure  was  to  have  the  squad 
or  platoon  open  up  on  these  people.  Upon 
approaching  the  bodies  It  was  usually  found 
that  these  people  had  no  weapons  at  all;  that 
the  only  reason  they  hadn't  stopped  was  that 
thev  hadn't  heard  or  were  frightened,  and  in 
order  to  explain  these  civilian  bodies  it  was 
standard  procedure  to  carry  several  extra 
fragmentation  grenades  In  the  field  and 
these  would  be  planted  on  the  bodies  m 
order  to  make  them  a  Viet  Cong  rather  than 
a  civilian. 

Moderator.  Do  you  know  whether  this 
went  on  in  other  units  besides  yourselves?  I 
realize  this  Is  hearsay,  but  from  things  that 
other  people  have  told  you. 

Kenny.  Yes.  I  understand  from  other 
people  I  have  talked  to  that  this  was  fairly 
standard  operating  procedure. 

Moderator.  And  usufdly  the  platoon  com- 
mander was  present  when  this  happened? 

Kennt.  That's  correct.  On  several  in- 
stances, the  platoon  commander,  a  Lieuten- 
ant, actually  ordered  this  to  be  done. 

Moderator.  All  right.  Was  anything  ever 
said  to  you  about  civilians?  What  defined  a 
VC?  When  they  were  dead,  when  it  was  Just 
a  body  count? 

Kenny.  When  a  body  was  found,  the  gen- 
eral procedure  was  that  if  the  body  didn't 
have  a  weapon  it  was  a  Viet  Cong  suspect. 
If  a  weapon  could  be  planted  on  It,  It  became 
a  Viet  Cong  and  if  the  body  had  any  other 
equipment  other  than  a  weapon,  that  is  any 
piece  of  uniform  or  other  equipment,  it  be- 
came a  North  Vietnamese  and  this  was  the 
general  criterion  that  our  battalion  used  to 
discriminate. 

Moderator.  There's  a  program  In  Viet  Nam 
called  the  Chleu  Hoi  program  where  they 
leaflet,  and  they  pass  out  these  passes  where 
the  enemy,  the  NVA,  or  the  VC  with  these 
passes  can  get  safe  conduct  and  be  treated  as 
respected  human  beings,  not  as  POWs,  but 
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we  have  an  instance,  Mr.  Caznlle,  could  you 
go  Into  this,  where  Chlou  Hols  were  shot 
and  their  passes  were  rejected? 

Camile.    We    understood    what   the  Chleu 
Hols  were  for,  but  we  were  told  why  should 
these  people  be  able  to  shoot  at  us  and  then 
run  and  when  they  got  close  to  being  cap- 
tured, come  out  with  It  and  get  away  with  It. 
Moderator.  Was  this  on  orders  or  ...  ? 
Camile.  It  was  on  orders. 
Moderator.  And  what  was  done  with  the 
Chieu  Hoi  pass  after  the  person  was  killed? 

Camile.  Anytime  a  person  was  killed,  if 
they  had  any  identiflcation  or  passes  or  any- 
thing that  would  get  us  In  trouble,  they  were 
destroyed. 

Moderator.  The  platoon  conunander  wti 
present  when  this  happened? 
Camile.  Definitely. 

Moderator.  Mr.  Nlenke.  it  says  here  there 
was  torture  of  POWs.  Did  you  ever  run  Into 
any  Chleu  Hols  or  any  type  of  prisoners  try- 
ing to  surrender? 

NtE.NKE.  Yes,  I  ran  Into  some  prisoners  that 
tried  to  surrender  but  we  were  a  roving  bat- 
talion in  Vietnam  and  we  went  to  a  lot  of 
different  places,  mostly  way  out  in  the  bush, 
up  in  the  mountains,  not  close  to  any  major 
Army  or  Marine  bases  such  as  this,  and  we 
didn't  believe  In  Chleu  Hols.  We  didn't  take 
prisoners.  When  we  did  take  prisoners,  like, 
we'd  come  into  a  village  and  there  might 
have  been  somebody  that  we  thought  could 
have  pwsslbly  been  a  prisoner  or  a  POW  or  s 
VC,  whether  it  might  be  an  old  lady  or  a 
young  kid  or  something  like  this,  they  were 
always  brought  back  to  our  local  platoon  or 
CO  position  where  we  set  up  that  night  and 
interrogated. 

Moderator.  Did  you  ever  witness  any  of 
this  interrogation? 

NiENKo.  Like  I  said  before,  we  were  mostly 
on  the  lines  and  I  walked  back.  I'm  not  sure 
what  province  this  was  in,  I  walked  back  to 
talk  to  the  captain  because  I  was  going  on  a 
Ustenlng  post  that  night  and  I  saw  a  young 
man  and  he  was  being  beaten  by  an  ABVN 
interpreter  that  came  along  with  us.  He  was 
being  beaten  and  I  was  told  to  leave  the  area. 
Moderator.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much. 
Before  we  open  up  for  questions,  these 
Marines  are  seated  in  chronological  order 
of  when  they  were  In  Vietnam.  Mr.  Craig 
was  In  Vietnam  In  '66  and  at  the  end  Mr. 
Eckert  ends  it  with  1970.  So  we're  trying 
to  show  that  the  policy  that  was  carried 
out  wasn't  by  one  man  when  we  first  got 
there,  wasn't  by  the  next  man  when  he  got 
there,  but  It  was  standard  operational  pro- 
cedure that  was  carried  through  from  when 
we've  lieen  in  Vietnam  and  it's  still  going  on 
now.  These  are  not  Isolated  Incidents.  It 
happens  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  I  guess  we  could  open  up  questions 
to  the  press  or  anybody  who  had  questions. 

Question.  I'm of  WBAX  News  and  I 

have  a  couple  of  questions.  First  were  there 
any  OIs  or  people  in  your  battalions  that 
objected  to  these  kind  of  atrocities  or  made 
any  effort  to  stop  it  when  they  saw  them? 
Moderator.  Is  this  a  general  quesUon? 
Would  anybody  like  to  answer  that?  Mr. 
Camile. 

Camile.  'When  people  first  got  there  they 
were  prettv  idealistic  about  what  you're  sup- 
posed to  do  and  what  you're  not  supposed 
to  do.  The  first  time  you  see  your  huddle 
get  killed,  then  that  changes  your  mind  and 
the  group  pressure,  like,  if  people  wouldnt 
do  things,  people  would  beat  up  other  peo- 
ple and  say  "You  either  do  It  the  way  we 
do  it  or  else  you're  going  to  get  shot". 

reporter.  Did  anyone  actually  ever  stop 
an  act  of  terrorism  that  he  witnessed? 

Camile.  Only  when  the  press  was  arouna 
and  that  would  usually  be  Lt.  ColoneU  or 
Majors. 
Reporter  How  did  they  do  that? 

Camile.  They  would  tell  them  t*"^  ** 
press  was  there  and  not  to  do  It  and  that  ww 
It. 
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Reporter  Prom  AP.  Question  for  Mr  Delay. 
Vfhat  was  the  unit  involved  In  the  ambush 
TOU  described? 

Delay.  That  was  India  Company,  3rd 
Battalion.  Ist  Marines. 

AP  Reporter  Was  It  ever  established  who 
the  people  who  were  ambused  were?  Where 
they  came  from? 

Delay.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

reporter  Prom  WJR  :  One  of  your  men  who 
was  here  before  mentioned  in  your  opening 
statement  generally  something  about  fellow 
Itorlnes  who  didn't  do  their  job  would  be 
purposefully  wounded  or  something.  Could 
you  be  more  specific? 

Vrr  Response.  Excuse  me,  would  that  be 
In  reference  to  like  fragging  that's  been  in 
tbe  newspapers  lately  where  they  throw  hand 
grenades  at  their  own  officers  and  staff  NCOs? 

Vrr  Response.  The  question  was  If  some 
sort  of  value  was  put  on  men  who  were  In- 
adequate In  the  field.  What  I  was  basically 
familiar  with  was  newer  personnel  coming  in 
country  and  talcing  the  place  of  somebody 
wbo  was  more  experienced  in  the  field  and 
maybe  causing  unnecessary  deaths  in  the 
field  or  something  like  this  and  the  men  felt 
that  If  they  put  a  little  money  together 
somebody  would  have  the  guts  to  wound 
them  or  something  so  they'd  be  drawn  out 
of  the  outfit. 

Question.  Did  you  actually  ever  witness 
that  happening? 

Vrr  Response.  Yes.  I  have. 

Moderator.  Any  of  you  gentleman  here  on 
the  panel,  could  you  release  any  Incidents  of 
fragging  that  you  ever  heard  of  or  saw?  Mr. 
Campbell. 

Campbell.  In  January  of  1969,  a  couple  of 
miles  northeast  of  An  Hoa,  in  the  Arizona 
territory,  my  unit  was  temporarily  assigned 
to  Operation  Taylor  Common.  We  moved  out, 
we  waited  until  dark  and  moved  out  Into  a 
very  heavily  booby-trapped  area.  The  lead 
platoon  hit  a  booby  trap.  The  word  was 
passed  back  that  it  was  the  platoon  com- 
mander that  hit  it  and  then  the  CO  went  up 
to  check  to  see  how  the  platoon  commander 
was  and  there  wsks  another  explosion.  The 
Initial  word  came  back  that  the  CO  hit  a 
booby  trap. 

Now  from  the  first  blast,  the  first  booby 
trap  that  was  hit,  the  platoon  commander's 
radio  man  was  also  hit.  He  went  to  the  hos- 
pital and  was  back  to  the  unit  about  two 
weeks  later.  He  told  me  and  several  other 
people,  two  or  three  other  people  privately, 
that  the  second  booby  trap  was  not  a  booby 
trap  but  that  one  of  the  men  from  the 
platoon  of  the  commander  who  hit  the  first 
booby  trap  fragged  the  company  commander 
because  he  was  very  upset  about  the  platoon 
commander  hitting  the  booby  trap.  He  was 
upset  about  the  CO  waiting"  until  dark  to 
move  out.  He  thought  It  was  a  stupid  move 
and  figured  that  got  his  platoon  commander, 
and  the  men  In  that  platoon  were  pretty 
tight  with  that  platoon  commander.  I 
witnessed  the  explosion.  I  witnessed  the 
flash,  but  It  was  dark.  I  couldn't  see  the  g\iy 
throw  the  grenade.  I  didn't  know  that  he 
threw  It  until  the  platoon  radio  man  ex- 
plained this  to  me. 

Moderator.  Mr.  Bangert,  you  said  you  had 
an  Incident  of  this. 

Bangert.  I  guess  the  majority  of  us  had 
been  In  country  for  about  nine  or  ten 
months  and  this  new  guy  came.  The  new  guy 
was  a  lifer.  A  lifer  was  In  charge  of  the  mall. 
He  stopped  the  mall  for  about  three  days 
because  he  wanted  his  troops  to  shine  their 
shoes  or  something  or  clean  up  or  shave  or 
get  a  haircut  and  he  stopped  the  mall. 
So  someone  told  him  If  we  don't  get  mall 
by  noon  on  a  specific  day  before  midnight, 
that  night  you're  going  to  be  offered.  But 
Mnce  he  was  hard  and  he  was  In  the  Korean 
War,  he  thought  that  what  happened  In  the 
Old  Marine  Corps  Is  happening  In  Vietnam, 
he  persisted  and  the  mall  wasn't  gotten  out 
Md  before  midnight  he  was  fragged.  And 
the  mall  did  come  through  the  next  day. 
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(Question  and  answer  period  continued) 

Question.  A  couple  of  people  on  the  panel 
mentioned  brutalities  to  women.  Is  rape  and 
other  sexual  brutalities  to  women — brutality 
involving  the  vagina  In  particular — Is  that 
a  usual  feature  of  people  on  tour  in  Viet- 
nam? 

Simpson.  Me  myself,  I  think  It's  pretty 
usual  over  there.  Cause  you'll  be  out  In  the 
bush  and  you'll  meet  women  out  on  the 
trails.  And  the  Marines  over  there.  Just  like 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  are  human.  But 
they  just  don't  g:o  about  It  the  right  way — 
they  might  stick  a  rifle  In  a  woman's  head 
and  say,  "Take  your  clothes  off."  That's  the 
way  It's  done  over  there.  Cause  they're  not 
treated  as  human  beings  over  there,  they're 
treated  as  dirt. 

Question.  Another  question  was:  In  your 
training  is  anything  ever  said  about  women 
in  particular?  Is  there  anything  besides  Jtist 
being  "gooks?"  Are  you  encouraged  to  rape 
women  In  any  way?  Or  think  of  them  In 
any  particular  way? 

Panelist.  Yes,  In  ITR  In  the  Marine  Corps 
you  go  through  Infantry  Training  Regiment. 
They  have  a  class  on  when  you  Interrogate  a 
POW  or  a  villager  what  to  look  for — where 
they  hide  things.  They  stress  over  and  over 
that  a  woman  has  more  available  places  to 
hide  things  like  maps  or  anything  than  a 
male.  So  It  took  about  twenty  minutes  to 
cover  where  to  search  for  a  male  suspect, 
and  about  an  hour  on  a  female.  It  was  like 
everyone  was  getting  Into  It  pretty  heavy 
like,  you  know,  wlshful-thlnking.  you  know. 
But  It  seems  to  me  that  the  philosophy  over 
there  Is  like  somehow  or  another  we're  more 
afraid  of  females  than  we  are  of  males,  be- 
cause, I  dont  know  wliy,  but  the  female 
was  always  like  you  never  knew  where  you 
stood,  so  you  went  overboard  In  your  job 
with  her  m  all  your  dally  actions.  You 
doubled  whatever  you  would  do  for  a  male. 
Because  we  always  heard  these  stories  that. 
like,  the  fiercest  fighters  were  the  females 
over  there.  You  know,  we  didn't  want  to  be 
embarrassed  by  getting  o\ir  asses  kicked  by 
a  bunch  of  females.  So  that's  about  it. 

Question.  In  terms  of  practice  does  that 
mean  that  women  were  treated  especially 
rudely?  You  said  "double  everything." 

Panelist.  Yes,  I  would  say  bo.  Because  it 
makes  a  lasting  Impression  on  some  guy — 
some  "zip" — that's  watching  his  daughter 
worked  over.  So  we  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity of  keeping  him  In  line  by  working  her 
over. 

Moderator.  Mr.  Bangert  did  you  have 
something  to  add? 

Bangert.  Yeah,  I  think  that  In  regards  to 
women  In  Vietnam,  first  of  all.  you  get  this 
feeling  sometimes  when  you're  over  there 
that  you  don't  even  think  of  their  sex.  This 
Is  really  disgusting.  You  don't  even  think 
of  them  as  human  beings,  they're  "Oooks". 
And  they're  objects;  they're  not  human, 
they're  objects.  The  general  rule  was  a  Viet- 
namese who  Is  dead  Is  confirmed  Viet  Cong 
and  one  who  Is  living  Is  a  Viet  Cong  sus- 
pect. And  that's  the  way  It  was.  Back  to  this 
specific  Instance  where  I  talk  about  the 
dls-embowlment  of  the  women — I  think  the 
person  Involved  was  a  freaked  out  sexist,  if 
that's  what  you're  trying  to  get  at.  I  think 
maybe  he  had  problems.  He  had  to  be — he 
was  In  the  army  for  20  years. 

Question.  You  were  talking  about  mutila- 
tion of  bodies  and.  In  general,  murder.  I  was 
wondering — how  did  you  get  rid  of  all  these 
mutilated  bodies? 

Campbell.  A  particular  way  that  the  people 
I  was  with  got  nd  of  bodies  was  on  Opera- 
tion Meade  River  In  November  '88.  There 
were  some  mutilated  bodies.  The  Engineers 
Wew  them  with  C-4.  They  put  40  pounds  of 
C-4  underneath  the  bodies  and  blew  them. 
This  was  done  for  kicks;  not  Just  to  dispose 
of  them,  but  for  kicks,  to  watch  them  go  up. 
Another  thing,  I  wasn't  given  a  chance  to 
make  this  clear  earlier  and  I'd  like  to  make 
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this  clear  now.  When  we  were  showing  the 
policies  within  the  same  unit  changing — 
from  when  Scott  Camll  was  there  to  when 
I  was  there  a  few  months  later — I  mentioned 
the  fact  that  things  cooled  down  after  the 
Incidents  that  he  explained.  But  they  picked 
up  again  about  three  or  four  months  later. 
And  then  came  the  blowing  away  of  vllls 
and  the  mutilation  of  bodies  and  stuff.  All 
the  Incidents  that  1  described  earlier. 

Question.  Wew  there  discrimination  be- 
tween the  black  soldiers  and  the  white 
soldiers  In  the  service,  or  were  the  white 
soldiers  supposed  to  be  superior  to  the  black 
soldiers?  I  mean,  did  they  teU  you  anything 
about  that  over  here  before  you  went  over 
there,  or  was  It  put  Into  practice  anyways 
over  there? 

Panelist.  I  went  to  Boot  Camp  at  Parts 
Island  and  we  had  a  lot  of  brothers  from 
Phllly  there  and  the  common  term  used 
In  discussing  the  brothers  amongst  the  DI's, 
the  drill  Instructors,  was  they  were  "niggers." 
"Come  here  nigger,  do  this  nigger."  I  think 
this  had  a  carry-over  effect  throughout  the 
entire  training.  It  always  seemed  to  be  that 
the  brothers  were  always  looked  down  upon. 

Question.  I  just  wondered  if  there  were  any 
correspondents,  or  any  newsmen,  or  any  of 
the  media  that  was  present  during  these 
brutalities  that  these  men  know  of  and 
just  Ignored  reporting  any  of  these  things? 

Bangebt.  I  testified  to  the  fact  of  the  bodies 
outside  Quang  Trl  City.  Sometimes  people 
from  the  prees  would  drive  through  there, 
specifically  women  Journalists  who  were 
readily  welcomed  Into  the  unit.  There  was 
always  this  whitewashing  thing.  Well,  some- 
times these  people  would  go  right  past  the 
bodies  and  come  Into  our  base  to  get  a  story. 
They  were  kept  away  from  the  enlisted  men, 
away  from  the  people  who  were  involved. 
The  typical  thing  was  to  take  them  down  to 
the  Officers  Club,  get  them  soused,  get  them 
In  a  flight  suit,  and  take  them  out  and  fly 
them  through  Quang  Trt  Province.  And  if 
they  wanted  to,  they  could  see  what  It's 
like  to  shoot  a  gun.  That  happened  a  couple 
of  times  when  I  was  there. 

QtTEsnoN.  My  Impression  is  that  It  doesn't 
sound  like  even  U  the  newsmen  had  gotten 
to  you  that  any  of  you  would  have  been 
willing  to  talk  about  these  things  at  that 
time.  Is  that  true? 

Chiatx.  That's  very  true. 

Modeeatob.  On  Tuesday  when  the  25th 
Division  gives  their  testimony,  there  are 
former  PIO  men  from  MACV  who  will  talk 
about  the  civilian  press  at  length.  These 
questions  will   be  answered  then. 

QuxsTTOK.  Mr.  Sachs,  you  told  about  a 
prtsoner  being  pushed  from  a  helicopter.  It 
wasnt  clear  whether  or  not  that  helicopter 
was  on  the  grotmd  or  not. 

Sachs.  The  Incident  I  vras  talking  about 
when  they  were  making  to  see  who  could 
throw  the  gooks  farther?  It  was  done  on  the 
ground  because  It's  hard  to  mark  them  from 
3000  feet.  However,  It  was  an  offl'-lal  policy 
that  after  every  mission  you  fly,  you  have  to 
flu  out  an  Aftet-Mlssion  Report  to  show 
them  all  the  good  stuff  you  did  during  the 
day.  Like,  how  many  pounds  of  rice  you 
carrted,  and  how  many  Americans  and  how 
many  g^xiks  you  carried.  Well,  we  were  given 
very  specific  oral  orders  from  the  Colonel 
on  down:  When  you  are  carrying  VCS.  Viet 
Cong  Suspects,  you  don't  count  them  when 
you  get  In  the  airplane,  you  count  them 
when  they  get  out  of  the  airplane  because 
the  numbers  don't  always  jibe.  And  If  one 
of  them  happens  to  get  scared  of  heights 
and  decides  to  get  out,  or  something  like 
that,  or  If  he  looks  like  maybe  he's  going  to 

try  and  raise  some  In  the  belly  of  the 

aircraft  and  the  crewman  has  to  kick  him 
out,  that's  none  of  your  business;  It  didn't 
really  happen  because  3rou  counted  the  men 
when  they  got  off. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  witness  anyone 
being  thrown  from  a  helicopter  In  the  air? 
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Sachs:  I'm  a  pilot  and  they're  beIo>4  you 
and  behind  you  and  you  can't  see. 

PAtrcLiST.  Another  method  they  us^  In 
ragard  to  helicopters  Is  scmetlmes  wbem  they 
captiired  three  suspected  enemy  people!  they 
might  take  them  for  a  Joy-ride.  They  ueu- 
aUy  tie  them  up  and  put  a  blindfold  on  them 
and  they'll  put  maybe  three  guys  in  a  C-^3 
and  fly  off.  Tbeyll  ask  the  guys  In  tht  air. 
"What  la  your  unit?"  and  all  this  Jive,  and 
if  they  don't  cooperate,  they  Just  might  take 
one  of  them  and  say.  "Okay,  take  olt  the 
blindfold."  and  Just  shove  him  right  out. 
Now  this  gives  us  a  psychological  edgi^  be- 
cause apparently  It  works.  When  the  other 
two  guys  oome  down  to  the  ground,  tliey're 
scared  and  they  cooperate  more  r«adUy 
than  they  ever  would  before. 

Moderator.  Mr.  Camlle,  you  bad  sone  ac- 
ttial  Instances  of  observing  Vletnamees  be- 
ing thrown  out  of  helicopters. 

CAMn-e.  On  Operation  Stone,  I  was  on  the 
ground  and  I  didn't  see  this  Vletrumeee 
pushed  out.  but  I  did  see  him  come  Hying 
out  and  land  over  where  we  were 

Moderator.  Perhaps  he  decided  to  t^ke  a 
little  walk  or  something.  Any  more  quee- 
tlons? 

QtnEsnoN.  Mr.  Bishop,  could  you  elaborate 
aocne  more  on  the  circumstances  of  th«  kill- 
ing of  the  four  NVA  nurses? 

Bmhop.  I  didn't  say  It  In  the  testUiony, 
but  It's  written  on  my  testimony  ^eet.  The 
operation  was  Meade  River,  a  very  large 
scale  operation.  ROK  (Korean)  Martnea  were 
Involved.  U.S.  Marines  and  Army  wene  In- 
volved, and  the  ARVNs  were  Involved.  A  cor- 
don was  set  up  outside  of  Da  Nang  «nd  a 
big  squeeze  was  put  on  right  outside  the 
airport.  There  were  quite  a  few  body  c(>unts 
as  far  as  the  enemy  went.  It  was  something 
like  1,300.  The  alUes  had  something  lllfle  700 
or  800  so  called  dead — we  never  knew.  On 
part  at  the  operation,  we  had  Just  gptten 
through  mAklng  heavy  oc«ttact  and  we  |  went 
throu^  a  bunker  system.  It  was  a  large 
bunker  system  and  we  found  hospital^ .  We 
came  across  four  NVA  nurses  that  werfl  hid- 
ing out  in  one  of  tb«  bunkers.  They  I  were 
nurses,  we  found  medical  supplies  on  them 
and  they  had  black  uniforms  on.  The  I  ROK 
Marines  came  up  to  us  and  one  of  i  their 
olllcers  aaked  us  if  they  could  have  thei  NVA 
nurses,  that  they  would  take  care  of  jthMn 
because  we  were  sweeping  through  the  area, 
and  that  we  couldn't  take  care  ai  any  POWs. 
So,  I  Imagine,  that  instead  of  klUlng  them, 
we  handed  them  over  to  the  ROK  Marines. 
Well,  we  were  still  In  the  area  when  the  ROK 
Marines  started  tying  them  down  t^  the 
ground. 

They  tied  their  hands  to  the  groundj  they 
spread-eagled  them:  they  raped  all  1  four. 
There  was  like  maybe  ten  or  twenty  i  ROK 
Marines  Involved.  They  tortured  them,  they 
sliced  oS  their  breasts,  they  used  madhetes 
and  cut  off  parts  of  their  fingers  and  things 
like  thU.  When  that  was  over,  they  took^  pop- 
up flares  (which  are  aluminum  canlsteiiB  you 
hit  with  your  hand;  It'll  shoot  mayb«  100- 
200  feet  in  the  air) — they  stuck  theBi  up 
their  vaginas — all  four  of  them — and|  they 
blew  the  top  of  their  beads  off.  ' 

Moderator.    Any   further   questions  ?> 

QrcsnoN.  It  was  stated  by  one  veieran, 
I  don't  know  which,  that  on  the  last  da],  and 
I  believe  it  was  at  Camp  Pendleton,  they  were 
given  a  briefing  by  a  sergeant,  apparently, 
where  they  skinned  a  rabbit,  diaembow|ed  It. 
and  he  told  them  at  instructed  them  that 
this  is  how  it's  done.  Can  anybody  els#  cor- 
roborate that? 

MODXXATOK/SRtMABUKTTKO.  HOW  manjl  gUJB 

m  Marine  Staging  saw  this — the  last  day  In 
Staging  Battalion?  I  saw  It  myself  In  Stfiging 
Battalion.  All  those  who  saw  it  pleaael  raise 
your  bands  again. 

Moderator /BotcH.  The  question  for  those 
who  didn't  hear  it  was  In  reference  t0  the 
skinning  of  a  rabbit  as  an  example  of  |"thl8 
la  how  it's  done  in  Vietnam"  or  "this  is  what 
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happens  In  Vietnam".  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion,  most  of  the  Marines  here  did  see  It. 

QtnsTiON.  This  is  still  part  of  Basic  Train- 
ing? Are  we  to  understand  that  this  Is  part 
of  the  course  before  combat  in  Vietnam? 

Mooerator/Birch.  This  is  part  of  the  Stag- 
ing Battalion  which  is  the  last  day  before 
you  go  to  Vietnam.  Could  we  have  the  show 
of  hands  again? 

(Note:  A  majority  of  hands  were  raised.) 

Question.  Are  there  officers  present  at  this? 

Paneust.  Yes.  It  usually  was  a  company 
formation.  They  made  quite  a  spectacle  of 
this.  They  made  a  moccasin  out  of  the  skin. 
A  couple  of  dudes  were  playing  with  the 
organs.  It  was  a  really  cool   thing,  I  guess. 

Moderator.  Well  now  show  Mr.  Camlle's 
slides  and  he'll  narrate  them. 

CAMn,E.  (First  Slide)  This  particular  pic- 
ture is  what  the  houses  generally  look  like 
when  we  go  through  and  throw  our  heat 
tablets  in.  They  catch  on  Are  very  quickly 
and  there  are  people  in  these  bouses.  The 
houses  are  made  of  grass.  Sometimes  if  the 
people  don't  get  out  before  we  throw  the 
heat  tabs  In.  they  don't  get  out  at  all.  (Next 
slide)  We  carried  aces  of  spades  and  it  was 
kind  of  like  a  game.  When  we  killed  someone, 
you  plant  an  ace  of  spades  on  him  and  you'd 
pose  with  the  body  because  It  was  something 
really  cool  to  do,  to  show  everybody  how 
many  peop>le  you'd  killed.  (Next  Slide)  These 
are  bodies  that  attacked  us  at  a  place  called 
Alpha  North  and  after  we  killed  them,  they 
were  Inside  our  position,  we  threw  them  on 
trucks  and  took  them  to  the  middle  of  the 
village.  We  dumped  them  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  village.  We  dimiped  them  out  in  the 
middle  and  left  them  there  like  that.  We 
don't  treat  any  bodies  like  they  were  human 
bodies.  It  was  Just  like  throwing  out  garbage. 

The  foregoing  almost  completes  the  testi- 
mony of  the  1st  Marine  Division  and  is 
representative  of  the  remaining  testimony. 

The  rest  of  the  testimony  (composed  of 
some  thirty  reels  of  tape  of  approximately 
800  feet  each)  Is  given  by  the:  Ist  Air 
Cavalry.  Third  Marine  Division,  Miscellane- 
ous Units.  Bth  Special  Forces,  101.  82.  173 
Airborne.  26th  Infantry,  Ist,  4th,  and  9th 
Infantry  Divisions. 

The  |>anels  are:  Weapons  Panel.  Prisoner  of 
War  Panel,  Medical  Panel.  "What  we  are  do- 
ing to  Vietnam."  "What  we  are  doing  to 
Ourselves." 

A  glossary  of  military  terms  and  expres- 
sions is  also  available  as  well  as  a  brief 
summary  of  the  testimony  to  be  given  by 
each  veteran. 

*fod*rofor 

Michael  Hunter,  24,  Sgt.  (E-5)  "B"  Co.,  B/7 
Air  Cav.  Reg..  Ist  Air  Cav.  Div.  (from 
February  1968  to  February  1969)  "H"  Co.. 
75th  Rangers  (Att.  to  1st  Air  Cav.  Div.).  "I" 
Co.,  75th  Rangers  (Att.  to  Ist  Inf.  Division) 
(September  1969  to  March  1970) 
Veterans  tetUfying 

John  Mallory.  24,  Captain.  Ist  Sq..  11th 
Arm.  Cav.  Reg.,  Ist  Air  Cav.  Division  (from 
May  1969  to  May  1970) 

James  Mackay.  20,  Sgt.,  E-5,  HHQ  3rd 
Brigade,  9th  Inf.  Div.,  (from  October  1968  to 
Augxist  1970) 

Douglas  Craig,  23.  3P/4,  "D"  Co.,  2nd  Bn.. 
3th  Brigade.  1st  Air  Cav  Division  (from 
December  1968  to  August  1969 ) 

Robert  Wiktorakl,  22,  SP/4,  (B-4) ,  "C"  Co., 
2/12  Air  Cav.  Reg..  1st  Air  Cav.  Dly.  (from 
May  1968  to  May  1969) 

David  Stark.  26.  3P/6.  (E-6).  524  Military 
Intelligence  Detachment  (frtan  October  1967 
to  October  1968) 

James  Dtiffy.  23.  SP/5,  (B-6) .  228  Avn.  Bn.. 
1st  Air  Cav,  Div.  (from  February  1967  to 
AprU  1968) 

Kenneth  Ruth,  26,  E-4.  HHQ  Co.  2/12  Air 
Cav  Reg.,  1st  Air  Cav  Div.  (from  February 
1966  to  February  1967) 

MoDOUTOB.  Brothers  and  slBters,  or  sisters 
and  brothers,  Td  like  to  present  to  you  the 
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veterans  from  Vietnam  who  wUl  be  teetlfy- 
Ing  about  the  atrocities  that  took  place  and 
were  created  by  American  troops  with  the  1st 
Air  Cav.  Division  in  Vietnam.  To  give  you 
a  little  history  on  the  Ist  Air  Cav.  DlvUlon 
It  is  an  air-mobile  division;  It  was  the  first 
created  and  the  Ist  Air  Oav.  was  the  first 
Air-mobile  Division  to  ever  take  place,  or 
to  function,  In  Vietnam.  It  arrived  in  Viet- 
nam In  1966,  In  Qui  Nhow.  Now  I'd  like  to 
introduce  to  you  the  first  testlfler.  former 
Captain  John  K.  Mallory.  Mr.  Mallory? 

Maliort.  I'm  Jack  Mallory  and  I  served 
as  a  captain  with  the  Eleventh  Armored 
Cavalary  Regiment,  which  during  most  of  my 
time  In  Vietnam  from  May,  1969  to  May. 
1970,  was  under  the  c^jerational  control  of 
the  Ist  Air  Oavalry  Division.  I  served  u 
Regimental  Assistant  Civic  Action  Officer  and 
Civic  Action  Officer  for  the  1st  Squadron,  lith 
Armored  cav.  I'd  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  treatment  of  Vietnamese  civilians  by 
members  of  the  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment. The  destruction  of  crops  and  killing  of 
dotnestic  anlmala  was  common  whenever  the 
11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  operated  in 
populated  areas.  CJrops  were  destroyed  in  the 
building  of  defensive  positions  and  animals 
were  run  over  when  the  tracks — armored 
cars,  tanks — ran  through  the  villages.  Civil- 
ian deaths  were  quite  frequent.  Vietnamese 
civilians  were  killed  accidently  when  tracks 
and  tanks  running  through  their  villages, 
often  at  excessive  speeds,  struck  them,  ran 
off  the  road,  ran  into  their  houses,  hit  their 
bicycles,  etc.  On  at  least  one  occasion,  the 
village  of  An  Phu,  in  Blnh  Hong  Province, 
was  struck  by  artillery  fired  from  Quan  Lol 
Base  Camp  causing  several  casualties.  A 
civilian  riding  on  an  ox-cart,  Just  south  of 
Quan  Lol  base  camp,  was  Intentionally  struck 
by  an  American  air-craft  which  came  In  out 
of  the  sky,  hit  him  in  the  head,  and  trav- 
elled on.  The  man  was  killed;  the  aircraft 
was  never  identified.  A  helicopter,  also  never 
Identified,  dropped  two  white  phosphorus 
grenades  (they're  Incendiary  grenades)  into 
the  village  of  Sa  Troc,  also  In  Blnh  Long 
Province,  burning  down  several  buildings  and 
two  small  Montagnard  children.  In  Loc  Nlnh, 
a  young  boy  about  twelve  years  old  was  at- 
tacked by  two  American  soldiers,  severely 
beaten,  resulting  In  a  broken  arm.  There  la 
no  reason  known  for  this  attack.  On  one 
occasion,  a  North  Vietnamese  Army  nurse  was 
killed  by  lith  Armored  Cavalry  troops;  sub- 
sequently a  grease  gun  of  the  type  used  in 
automotive  work  was  placed  in  her  vagina 
and  she  was  packed  full  of  grease.  On  sev- 
eral occasions,  enemy  graves  were  violated, 
their  skulls  taken  out  of  the  graves  and 
used  as  candle-holders  and  conversation 
pieces.  CS  gas,  better  known  as  tear-gas,  was 
often  used  on  civilians  to  chase  them  away 
from  our  pKMltlons  where  they  came  to  sell. 
or  to  look  for  valuable  American  trash,  in 
our  trash  dumps.  On  one  occasion,  this 
gassing  of  Vietnamese  civilians  was  done  by 
an  American  Army  major.  On  another  oc- 
casion, Vietnamese  selling  their  wares  In  the 
area  had  their  wares  taken  and  destroyed  by 
American  troops  led  by  two  captains.  One 
of  them  was  myself.  In  August,  In  Blnh 
Long  Province,  north  of  An  Loc,  six  Viet- 
namese (friendly  Vietnamese  soldiers  or  civil- 
ians or  regular  Defense  Group  soldiers)  were 
killed  by  helicopter  gun-ships  from  the  11th 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment.  Although  the 
CIDQ  area  of  operations  was  clearly  marked 
on  our  tactical  map  in  our  tactical  operations 
center,  sheer  carelessness  of  the  duty  officer 
from  the  lltb  Armored  Cav.  led  him  to  give 
our  gunshlps  permission  to  fire  at  armed 
Vietnamese  in  the  area,  although  it  was 
quite  well  known  that  there  were  friendly 
armed  Vietnamese  in  that  Immediate  vicini- 
ty. In  general.  U.S.  attitudes  towards  Viet- 
namese civilians  were  not  Inhumane  per  ae, 
but  they  were  certainly  not  human.  The 
Vietnamese  civilians  were  regarded  much  as 
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Amarica  regards  her  own  minorities— a  pat 
!7the  bead  for  a  trick,  a  kick  in  the  .  .  .  for 
^  imagined  fault,  and  invisible  the  rest  of 

'''Jto^TOR.  O.K.  The  next  speaker  or  testl- 
flar  18  James  Mackay,  former  E-5.  James? 
^li^cKK-t.  My  name  Is  James  Mackay.  I 
served  with  Headquarters  Third  Brigade  of 
th-  Ninth  Division  from  October  '68  to  Au- 
iniat  '69  and  I  served  with  the  First  Cav.  from 
Aiumst'70  to  December  "70.  Our  A.O.  was 
from  Song  Be  north  to  Cambodia.  During  this 
time  our  helicopters,  our  Cobra  gunshlps, 
and  amaU  observation  helicopters  woxUd  go 
out  on  search  and  destroy  missions  more  or 
less  where  they'd  go  cut  and  they'd  shoot 
anything,  any  structiu-es  they  saw.  They'd 
shoot  all  structures;  they'd  shoot  all  people, 
be  they  men.  women,  or  children — old  men, 
children,  whether  they  had  arms  or  not. 
They'd  shoot  all  livestock,  destroy  all  food. 
They'd  destroy  everything  they  saw  that  was 
man-made.  Also,  to  prove  that  they'd  been 
getting  body  counts,  the  troop  commander 
had  given  the  order  (not  given  an  order,  but 
let  it  be  known)  that  the  next  time  Viet- 
namese were  killed,  the  body  would  be  taken 
and  dumped  from  two-hundred  feet  right  to 
Brigade  TOC,  right  in  front  of  the  TOC,  and 
this  was  done,  and  there  was  no  reprimand 
to  the  officer.  Explosives  have  been  put  In  the 
dumps  for  the  purpose  of  exploding  and  in- 
juring men.  women,  and  children  while 
they're  going  through  the  trash — while 
they're  going  through  thLs  valuable  trash. 
Consequently,  one  of  my  friends  was  blown 
and  burned  on  the  upper  portion  of  his  body 
due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  discarding  of 
trash  and  purposely  planting  booby-traps. 

Moderator.  James,  you  stated  that  on  the 
fliBt  time  that  an  A-troop,  recon  missions, 
right?— the  Cobra  and  the  Loach — when  they 
flred  on  any  moving  target  that  meant  men, 
women,  and  children?  Right? 

Macket.  Right,  this  meant,  anybody  they 
say  whether  they  were  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren, or  whether  they  had  arms  or  not.  One 
kind  of  Joke  that  went  between  the  pilots  was 
if  they  fired  or  not,  upon  anybody  they  saw,  it 
was  whether  they  waved  or  not.  This  was  a 
kind  of  Joke  going  between  the  pilots,  but  it 
didn't  count,  because  they  Just  shot  anything 
they  saw,  any  structures. 

Moderator.  Could  you  clarify  on  the  booby- 
traps  set  into  the  ftre-dump?  They  were 
charges  from  the  artillery  battery — excessive 
charges  from  the  artillery  battery? 

Macket.  Right,  excessive  charges  were 
thrown  In  the  dump,  and  then  fires  were  set 
90  that  they  would  burn  people.  At  this  time, 
when  my  friend  was  injured  at  the  dump  It 
was  artillery  charges  that  had  been  thrown 
sway  and  set  to  go  off.  How  they  were  going 
off,  I  don't  know.  I  found  that  they  were  set 
there. 

Question  from  floor :  The  fires  were  set? 

Mackat.  Oh.  I  heard,  I  had  a  lot  of  friends 
m  artillery,  and  they  told  me  many  times 
when  we  were  sitting  around  talking  that 
they  put  charges  out  there.  The  excessive 
charges  they  don't  use  during  their  mid- 
night missions,  they'd  put  In  the  dump,  and 
these  are  all  supposed  to  be  destroyed  in  a 
cerUln  point  through  EOD  and  they  were 
thrown  In  the  dump  for  the  purpose  of  go- 
ing off. 

Moderator.  They  were  deliberately  set-up, 
50  that  the  children  or  the  young  men,  could 
walk  Into  the  dump,  get  close  to  the  charges, 
and  then  they  were  set  on  fire  and  they'd 
go  up  relatively  fast.  Is  that  correct? 

Mackat.  Right,  and  the  dumps  were  all 
supervised.  There  was  a  supervisor  there,  but 
he  was  never  there;  he  was  supposed  to  be 
there.  He  was  supposed  to  make  sure  that 
no  ammunition  was  thrown  away.  There 
was  not  supposed  to  be  any  anamunltlon  or 
»ny  kind  of  explosive  or  Inflammable  ma- 
terial thrown  in  the  dumps  except  trash, 
»nd  consequently,  when  they  were  thrown 
Ih  there,    they    were    throwri    in    with    the 
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knowledge  that  someone  might  get  hurt,  and 
wo\ild  probably  get  hurt  when  these  burned 
or  exploded  grenades,  etc. 

Modkrator.  Thank  you.  The  next  testifier 
Is  former  Spec.  4  Craig. 

Craig.  One  incident  I'm  referring  to  Is  the 
Second  BataUlon,  Eighth  Brigade— their 
policy  cf  mortaring  the  local  dump  every 
night.  My  statement  reads:  I  was  stationed 
In  LS  St.  Barber,  roughly  between  the 
months  of  March  and  Augtist  1969.  And  tt 
vras  battalion-orig^lnated  policy  to  mortar 
the  neighboring  dump  on  the  pretext  "the 
gooks  are  scavenging  food."  It  wae  proren 
that  It  was  civilians  from  the  town  of  Loc 
Mlnh.  Roughly  two  a  week  were  killed  and 
occasional  Injury  was  often  treated  at  the 
battalion  flrst-ald  hootch. 

Moderator.  All  right.  Craig,  let  me  ask 
you  a  question.  How  many  black  personnel, 
and  when  I  say  black  personnel,  how  many 
black  men.  were  assigned  to  your  company? 

Craig.  Company  strength  varied  between 
80  and  120  and  it  was  usually  about  a  third. 

Moderator.  A  third? 

Craig.  A  third  of  aU  personnel,  yes. 

Moderator.  Let  me  aak  you  this.  When 
you  point,  it's  well  known  to  all  us  vets  that 
when  Initial  fire  takes  place  usually  the  first 
five  people  are  the  ones  that  got  hit.  Is  that 
correct? 

Craio.  That's  true. 

Modcrator.  How  are  blacks  used  as  far  as 
walking  point?  Kxplaln  that  for  me,  O.K.? 

Craig.  They're  considered  to  be  more  adept 
at  walking  point.  Plus  the  added  factor. 
blacks  came  under  a  lot  of  blame  for  some  of 
the  so-called  fragging  that  goes  on.  Anybody 
under  suspicion  found  himself  on  point, 
usually  pretty  fast. 

Moderator.  Thank  you.  The  next  speaker, 
testlfler.  is  former  Spec.  4  Robert  Wltorskl. 

WrroRSKi.  All  right,  my  first  complaint 
would  be  on  August,  or  in  August,  I  worked 
In  Quang  Ttl  "PtxMaot  near  the  city  of 
Quang  Trt.  We  were  on  a  searching  mission — 

Moderator.  Excuse  me,  Robert,  could  you 
start  off  by  giving  your  company,  and  your 
unit  and  the  time  you  served  in  Vietnam? 

WrroRSKi.  I  was  with  Charlie  Company. 
Second  and  Twelfth,  First  Air  Cavalry,  and 
I  served  there  from  May  of  68  to  May  of  69. 
Now  in  August  of  68,  we  wrere  sent  on  a 
searching  mission  of  a  supposedly  evacuated 
or  deserted  village.  Now  the  policy  of  search- 
ing a  village  Is  that  they  take  the  whole 
company — that  is  about  a  hundred  and  sixty 
guys.  It  varies — and  they  put  you  on  the  line, 
and  they're  going  to  cover  every  square  Inch 
of  this  vUlage,  they're  theoretically  going  to 
turn  up  every  booby  trap  that  was  set  in  that 
village.  And  you  can't  always  see  the  booby 
traps.  Now,  we  took  a  bunch  of  prisoners 
there,  approximately  80,  and  we  were  going 
to  evac  them  for  queetionlng — bring  In  a 
helicopter  and  lift  them  out.  Now  as  the  heli- 
copter came  In  (they  were  going  to  remove 
the  wounded  also)  we  took  fire;  we  received 
one  mortar  round.  They  got  the  civilians  and 
wounded  out  and  nobody  was  hurt  as  a  result 
of  that  mortar  round.  We  were  given  the 
order  to  move  out  again,  and  as  we  did,  I 
turned  belilnd  me  and  some  of  the  drag  ele- 
ments, some  of  the  guys  that  were  lagging 
behind,  were  burning  hootches.  It  wasn't 
our  policy  to  destroy  anything,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason,  sonnebody  had  set  fire  to 
about  four  hootches.  It  was  also  our  policy 
to  frag  any  suspected  position.  Now.  every 
one  of  these  houses  in  this  village  has  an 
adjoining  bunker  in  case  of  mortar  attack — 
see.  they're  going  to  get  it  from  either  end; 
if  they  support  the  U.S.,  they're  going  to  get 
attacked  by  the  Vietnamese,  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Now  they  used  these  bunkers  that 
were  adjacent  to  their  houses  more  or  less 
as  an  air-raid  shelter,  rather  than  a  fighting 
position.  Most  of  the  openings,  or  the  access 
holes  to  these  bunkers  were  inside  the  houses 
so  that  if  a  person  was  In  the  house  and 
something  happened,  they  could  run  Into  the 
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bunker.  On  that  particular  day,  thK'e  was  an 
order  given  to  frag  all  suspected  positions. 

And  it  got  to  the  point  where  we  dldnt 
so  much  look  out  for  the  booby  traps  as 
you  were  looking  out  for  the  guy  next  to  you 
who  was  throwing  grenades  in  every  direc- 
tion. Tou'd  yell  a  term  "flre  in  the  hole" 
when  you'd  throw  a  frag.  And.  like  that  just 
echoed  all  day,  "flre  in  the  hole."  Now,  the 
next  day  we  continued  on  our  sweeping  mis- 
sion and  that  night  we  set  up  a  perimeter.  I 
wasn't  familiar  with  the  area  I  was  put  in, 
BO  I  took  another  man  with  me  to  sort  of 
recon  the  area  and  I  engaged  a  booby  trap. 
I  was  wounded  as  a  result  of  this.  Now,  If  this 
village  had  been  swept  properly,  or  as  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been,  that  booby  trap 
should  have  been  discovered.  I  was  looking 
for  booby  tri^.  but  they're  pretty  well  hid- 
den; they're  pretty  hard  to  see.  Another  in- 
cident I'd  like  to  mention  is  at  L-Z  Grant. 
This  Is  near  Tay  Nlnh  In  Tay  Nlnh  Province. 
We  had  been  hit;  we  were  attacked.  The 
landing  zone  itself  was  attacked  at  night  by 
NVA  soldiers.  They  had  taken  approximately 
200  bodies  on  the  wire,  on  the  barbed  wire, 
that  were  dead.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
they  had  only  captured  one  prisoner  and  he 
was  a  high-ranking  NVA  official.  Now,  en 
route  from  L.Z.  Grant  to  Tay  Nlnh  for  In- 
terrogation, this  man  was  pushed  out  of  the 
helicopter  approximately  a  quarter  mile  from 
the  perimeter,  and  consequently  died  as  a 
result  of  the  fall.  On  that  same  night  that 
the  base  was  attacked,  they  called  In  Jet  air 
support. 

The  Jets — they  had  Jets  in  the  area  and 
they  had  helicopter  gunshlps  In  the  area 
working  In  a ,  you  know,  in  Just  a  scat- 
tered pattern.  They  asked  the  Jet  to  move 
m  a  little  closer  to  the  perimeter  for  closer 
support.  And  the  pilot,  I  guess,  misjudged 
the  perimeter  and  dropped  a  napidm  bomb 
on  one  of  the  bunkers.  As  a  result,  one  man 
who  was  formerly  with  my  unit  was  killed. 
He  had  been  put  In  the  rear  as  a  safer  place 
to  be  because  he  only  had  28  days  left  In  the 
country.  It  was  usually  a  policy  where  If  you 
got  within  a  short  time  of  your  DEROS  date 
they  would  try  and  give  you  a  position  that 
would  be  less  detrimental.  Now,  I  dont  know 
how  detrimental  that  can  be;  the  guy  was 
burned  beyond  recognition.  The  only  way  we 
know  it  was  him  is  because  he  was  missing 
and  he  had  a  wallet  on  him.  Another  Incident 
I'd  like  to  mention  was  Just  after  getting  out 
of  the  hospital  My  unit  had  pulled  a  big  shift 
from  up  north  in  I-Corps  area  to  the  IH- 
Corps  area  near  Tay  Nlnb.  And  this  was  in 
Cu  Chi.  It's  a  large  base  camp;  they  have 
planes  land  there  and  it  is  pretty  clvlllced. 
My  unit  was  lining  up  for  chow.  We  were 
going  to  go  in  and  eat  supper  In  the  mess 
hall  and  the  CO.  gave  the  order  to  spread 
it  out  in  the  chow  line.  Now  the  reason  be- 
hind this  is  that  when  you're  out  in  the  field 
the  guys  get  a  little  hungry  and  a  little 
anxious  for  some  hot  chow  and  they  tend  to 
bunch  up  together.  As  a  result.  It  can  be 
pretty  bad  if  somebody  pops  a  couple  of 
rounds  at  you — ^llke  a  mortar  round  could 
kill  up  to  30  guys,  if  they're  grouped  to- 
gether and  it's  placed  right.  But  In  a  big  base 
camp,  its  relatively  pretty  clear.  Guys  are 
walking  around  with  baseball  hats  on,  trucks 
are  driving  by,  guys  are  swimming  In  swim- 
ming pools. 

Our  CO  told  us  we  had  to  wear  our  hel- 
mets in  the  chow  line  and  spread  five  meters 
apart.  Some  of  the  guys  expressed  their,  you 
know,  feelings  about  this  and  the  CO.  said, 
"All  right,  you're  not  going  to  spread  it  out", 
and  went  and  got  a  fragment  grenade  and 
fragged  our  chow  line.  As  a  result,  he 
wounded  one  of  my  ammo  bearers.  He  wasnt 
hurt  too  bad,  but  what  the  heck,  when  you're 
fighting  one  enemy  you  don't  have  time  to 
fight  you're  friends,  or  your  leader.  Another 
Incident  happened  up  In  the  I  Corps  area. 
We   had  been   working  the   Street  Without 
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Joy  (li's  adjacent  to  Highway  One),  [t  leads 
from  a  place  called  Wonder  Beach  almost 
directly  to — at  that  time  it  was  the  CavsUry 
Headquarters — Camp  Evans.  We  were  told  to 
establish  a  perimeter  and  set-up  piisltlons, 
which  we  did  and  as  the  days  passe  1,  more 
and  more  people  were  coming  to  this  perim- 
eter, engineers  and  the  like,  and  setUug  up 
barbed  wire,  and  extending  the  perlnneter^ 
making  It  bigger.  They  were  planning  on 
making  a  large  stationary  camp  in  ttls  area. 
Now  tn  the  early  days  of  this,  when  there 
wasn't  any  barbed  wire  (it  was  Just  us  guys 
on  the  line)  they  had  us  stringing  barbed 
wire.  I  was  on  a  barbed  wire  detail  a  ad  that 
night  I  had  to  pull  an  ambush.  The  ^rea  we 
were  In  was  hilly  and  small  brush.  Ycu  could 
see  for  miles.  (Jlearly.  for  miles.  And  I  com- 
mented to  one  of  the  guys  who  was  on  am- 
bush with  me.  I  asked  him.  "what  ma  tes  you 
think  that  anybody  is  going  to  come  walking 
along  through  the  middle  of  nowhe)  e?  You 
know.  Just  in  the  middle  of  the  nig  lit.  you 
know,  helter-skelter?"  and  he  said  "Well. 
we've  got  two  bodies".  We  were  given  the  or- 
der not  to  take  any  prisoners  or  wounded 
on  this  mission.  If  we  ambushed  s  nybody 
that  night,  they  had  to  be  killed.  Tliey  had 
taken  two  prisoners  earlier,  and  thisy  were 
shot  and  their  bodies  were  placed  approxi- 
mately 30  yards  from  the  perimeter  si  ,e.  from 
the  ambush  site,  and  Claymore  ( C  aymore 
mines)  were  set-up  In  a  defensive  ]iosition 
around  the  bodies  In  order  to  decoy,  as  bait. 
We  never  executed  an  ambush:  nobcdy  ever 
came  along.  So  following  about  three  days  of 
this,  a  bulldozer  from  the  engineerl;ig  OTit- 
fit  came  over  and  Just  pushed  dirt  ever  the 
bodies  because  they  were  starting  t(i  smell 
And  another  Incident  I'd  like  to  i  mention 
Is  that  we  were  on  a.  Just  a  random  pattern 
of  walking  around  In  the  Jungle,  n  !ar  Nui 
Ba  Den,  near  Tay  Ninh,  working  th  it  area, 
when  we  engaged  the  enemy.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  there  were  only  two  of  them, 
mayb«  three  at  the  most.  One  was  hilled  as 
a  result  of  it,  and  we  were  In  the  pn  >cess  of 
tracking  the  other  one.  Now  that  day  ended 
and  the  next  day  came  and  we  W4re  still 
tracking  this  guy,  when  we.  the  point  ele- 
ment, thought  they  saw  something.  So  the 
CO.  got  a  little  anxious  and  said,  yon  know, 
let's  geit  with  the  program:  If  you  se  >  some- 
thing, shoot  It,  When  you're  the  po  nt  ele- 
ment, and  you  figure  that  the  first  i  ve.  six. 
seven  guys  get  hit  In  the  Initial  vnlley  of 
shots,  you're  not  too  anxious,  you  know. 
youTe  pretty  cautious,  and  when  you've 
got  somebody  who's  sitting  maybe  txn  o  hun- 
dred yards  back  on  a  radio  telling  you  to 
hurry  up.  you  really  don't  appreciate  it;  he's 
not  the  one  up  there.  So,  this  NVA  appar- 
ently dldnt  have  a  rifle — we  didn't  find  any 
rifle.  He  had  a  Chi  Com  pistol  with  him  and 
a  few  hand  grenades.  Now.  he  had  gotten  to 
the  point  where  I  guess  he  was  exh  tusted: 
he  couldn't  run  any  more,  and  with  this  hot 
pursuit  on  his  trail.  I  Imagine  he  was  pretty 
scared.  He  threw  a  couple  of  frags  at  us. 
you  know.  In  an  attempt  to  hold  off  li  npend- 
ing  doom,  and  then  took  his  own  111b.  Shot 
himself  through  the  head.  He  nev(r  once 
tried  to  surrender.  I  think  we  would  have 
taken  him  as  a  prisoner.  I  don't  tl:  ink  he 
would  have  been  .">  bused — we  didn't  usually 
make  a  habit  of  abusing  prisoners.  \/e  sent 
them  in  the  back,  and  possibly  the'e  they 
were  abused,  but  not  out  In  the  field,  IWe  got 
rid  of  them  too  quick. 

Moderator.  Robert,  I'd  like  to  call  y  ju  Bob, 
if  you  don't  mind,  to  get  on  that  list  one 
that  you  stated,  would  you  say  that  the  ac- 
tual main  reason  why  he  did  shoot  himself 
was  that  a  superior  force  was  after  l^m  and 
all  he  had  was  a  pistol  so  his  destiny  was 
pretty  well  determined  if  he  contldued  to 
fight?  Or  if  he  had  yeUed  "Chleu  Hoi"  would 
you  have  taken  him  as  a  "Chleu  Hot'.  Or  If 
he  had  thrown  away  his  pistol,  anc  yelled 
and  put  up  his  hands  would  you  havp  taken 
him  as  prisoner? 
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WiTORSKi.  Well,  the  reason  I  said  that  be 
was  probably  pretty  scared  la  because  of  what 
happened  to  his  buddy.  Now.  upon  killing 
the  other  member  of  his  team,  a  lieutenant 
from  either  the  2nd  c«'  3rd  platoon  (It  wasn't 
my  platoon)  came  up  from  the  rear,  saw  the 
dead  body,  and  seemed  satisfied  that  be  was 
dead.  But  then  he  took  the  body  and  set  It 
up  against  a  tree,  crossed  his  legs,  put  a  ciga- 
rette in  his  mouth,  put  a  hat  on  his  bead, 
folded  his  arms,  and  then  with  a  sharp  In- 
strument (he  might  have  even  taken  a  stick 
and  sharpened  It)  took  a  Cav  patch  and  Just 
tacked  it  to  his  chest  and  left  It  there — we 
left  it  there:  we  marched  right  on  by  It. 

MooKKAToa.  All  right.  If  I  may  explain  to 
the  audience  that  to  multilate  a  Vietnamese 
body  or  a  Buddhist  body  (anything  of  the 
Buddhist  religion  or  Hindu  or  Indian)  is  to 
violate  their  religious  rites;  to  take  any  part 
off  the  body  or  to  mutilate  It  means  that  the 
soul  cannot  go  to  heaven  or  wherever  it's  sup- 
posed to  go.  It  lies  in  limbo,  and  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  to  the  Vietnamese,  this  Is 
the  most  horrible  thing  that  could  ever  hap- 
pen. This  breaks  up  the  family  dynasty  that 
they  have  going.  That's  why  we  are  told  not 
to  pet  the  little  children  on  their  heads 
because  this  directly  offends  the  Viet- 
namese people.  The  head  is  the  most,  how 
would  you  say  It,  sacred  part  of  the 
body.  Now,  to  get  back  to  Rob.  The  military 
tactics  that  are  being  used  In  Vietnam,  when 
we  were  there  and  that  are  being  used  now, 
are  vesting  the  lives  of  Americans  and  civil- 
ians for  no  necessary  reason;  this  is  through 
carelessness.  Now,  am  I  right,  or  am  I  wrong? 

WrroRSKi.  Well.  I  have  to  state  this  from 
my  own  p>olnt  of  view.  I  didn't  go  over  there 
because  I  wanted  to,  or  becaused  I  liked  It, 
but,  you  have  to  do  something,  so  I  went 
over  there.  I  think  what  happens,  the  way 
they  get  you  into  actually  fighting — where 
the  bullets  are  exchanged — is  that  when 
you're  ambushed,  or  when  you  hit  contact, 
usually,  ni  say  usually,  somebody  Is  hurt 
in  the  initial  contact.  So  If  you're  following 
some  guy  and  he  drops  In  bis  tracks,  are  you 
going  to  turn  and  run?  Or  are  you  going  to 
stay  there  and  try  and  help  the  guy?  Thp 
army  puts  you  In  a  position  where  you  are 
not  obliged  to  the  army  Itself,  but  to  your 
friend.  You  know,  the  friends  you  made  over 
there,  the  guys  you  live  with.  When  one  of 
them  is  hurt,  you  Just  can't  leave  blm.  If 
there  was  an  initial  volley  of  shots  and  no- 
body was  hurt,  we  would  withdraw  out  of  the 
area,  and  we  would  call  in  support-artillery. 
Jets,  whatever  it  took,  until  we  felt  it  was 
safe  to  proceed.  But  when  somebody  was  hurt 
in  the  initial  volley,  somebody  had  to  stay 
there  with  him. 

Moderator.  In  other  words,  what  the  mili- 
tary system  is  doing  with  the  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  is  using  them,  the  Infantry 
troops,  the  grunts  that  hump  the  fields,  is 
using  them  as  bait. 

WrroRSKi.  That's  putting  it  kind  of  rough. 
I  would  say  that  the  army  put  you  in  a  bad 
position  and  you  Just  got  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  You  know,  whatever  comes,  may  come.  Like 
I  said.  If  nobody  was  hurt,  all  the  guys  would 
withdraw:  nobody  was  for  pushing  ahead; 
nobody  wanted  to  make  contact.  Everybody 
dreaded  contact  because  usually  with  con- 
tact came  injury  and  maybe  even  death.  I 
know  they  never  got  me  in  a  position  where 
they  would  say  "All  right.  I  need  three  men 
to  go  up  here  and  do  this  or  that."  It  was 
always,  "There's  somebody  hurt  up  there," 
or  something  like  that,  and  "You  guys  get 
down  there  and  help  them."  That  kind  of 
thing.  It  was  never  a  voluntary  basis  out  of 
the  clear  blue.  When  they  sent  us  on  pa- 
trols, I  would  have  to  say  that  the  guys  I  was 
with  kept  it  to  a  bare  minimum  as  far  as 
looking  for  trouble.  We  didn't  poke  our  noses 
Into  places  we  didn't  want  to  go.  If  the  CO. 
said,  "Well,  go  out  about  two  miles  and  turn 
left  and  circle  back  in,"  we  might  go  out  of 
sight  and  Just  sit  down  and  wait  a  half  hour 
and  then  come  back  In. 
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Moderator.  OK,  to  get  back  on  to  the  same 
thing  about  the  fragging  in  the  villages  that 
specific  vlUage  of  Quang  Trl.  Was  there  an? 
enemy  activity  in  the  village  itself? 

WrroasKT.  Well,  like  I  said,  we  received  one 
mortar  round,  no  small  arms  fire  or  anythlne 
else  and  the  reason  I  don't  think  there  ^ 
any  enemy  activity  In  It  was  because  we 
would  have  heard  the  tube  fired  for  one  if 
it  was  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  distance 
let's  say  within  a  mile.  So  it  was  pretty  well 
out  somewhere  where  we  didn't  hear  it.  And 
they  Just  lobbed  one  round  In.  I  think  they 
were  too  far  away  to  engage  us  In  small  anni 
fire.  In  fact,  I  went  so  far  as  to  walk  into  a 
clearing  and  look  over  the  terrain.  It  was  all 
rice  paddles  and  I  found  a  sandal  In  the  mud 
right  there,  and  I  kind  of  got  scared  and  i 
pulled  back  Into  the  trees.  But  I  believe  that 
If  there  had  been  close  enemv  activity  I 
would  have  been  shot  at. 

MODERATo«.  OK.  When  the  men  of  your 
company  fragged  the  shelters  that  the  Viet- 
namese had  tn  their  houses,  could  there  have 
been  a  possibility  that  there  were  children- 
women,  children,  or  older  men — In  the  bunk- 
ers  and  if  so,  were  there  enemy  bodies  found 
after  they  fragged  these  bimkers? 

WrroRSKi.  Well,  like  I  said,  I  think  they 
were  used  more  or  less  as  an  air  raid  shelter 
or  a  place  of  hiding  rather  than  a  place  of 
fighting.  There  was  no  accessible  fighting 
position.  They  were  completely  blocked  off 
on  the  outside.  The  only  access  was  throuRb 
the  inside  of  the  house  and  It  wouldn't  make 
a  very  good  place  to  sit  and  try  to  fight. 
But  still  and  all,  they  made  sure  they  fragged 
every  btinker  at  least  once.  We  never  once 
In  that  whole  village,  In  the  two  days  that  I 
remember  did  we  ever  find  a  weapon.  We 
fotind  a  poncho,  a  wallet  (an  tmldentlfled 
wallet)  nothing  In  It,  and  booby  traps  and 
thirty  civilians,  about  thirty  civilians. 

Moderator.  Thank  you  very  much,  Robert, 
the  next  testifier  we  have  .s  former  e:-5  David 
Stark.  David. 

Stark.  Yes,  I'd  first  like  to  clarify  my  unit 
which  was  the  524th  Military  Intelligence  De- 
tachment. It  had  no  direct  connection  with 
the  1st  Air  Cav.  I'm  not  part  of  this  other 
unit.  I  was  in  Vietnam  from  October  67  to 
October  68  and  I  had  the  opportunity,  the 
unfortunate  opportunity  to  be  there  during 
the  original  Tet  offensive  in  Saigon.  I  have 
two  photographs  here  that  were  tsiken  from 
my  house.  I  lived  In  a  rented  French  build- 
ing In  Cholon,  which  is  a  district  of  Saigon. 
The  picture  on  the  top  right  I  tork  one  day 
from  a  water  tower  on  the  roof  of  our  house. 
That  fence,  the  barbed  wire  fence  in  the  fore- 
ground which  isn't  clear  to  people  sitting 
too  far  away.  Is  on  the  back  perimeter  of  our 
house.  The  picture  encompasses  an  area  of 
approximately  one  quarter  square  mile.  It 
was  taken  approximately  January  29  or  Jan- 
uary 30  right  about  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Tet  offensive.  The  second  picture,  on  the  bot- 
tom left,  which  Is  labeled  "after",  was  taken 
Just  less  than  two  full  days  later.  This  was  a 
result  of  a  bombing  run  called  In  on  a  ru- 
mored number  of  300  Viet  Cong  living  in  the 
area.  Where  that  information  came  from,  I'm 
not  quite  sure.  That  weis  not  part  of  our 
unit's  doing.  There  was  a  Korean  com- 
pound down  the  street.  A  Korean  general's 
house  who  was  active  in  that  movement  and 
I  think  the  figure  300  came  from  them.  The 
Koreans  later  related  to  us  during  the  clean- 
up phase  they  reportedly  found  somewhere 
from  1300  to  1400  bodies.  Due  to  the  nature 
of  my  Job  In  Saigon  I  had  friends  In  other 
units  ( intelligence  units  In  Saigon )  and  one 
of  these  friends  took  me  to  an  Interrogation 
compound  located  between  Cholon  and  Tan 
Son  Nhut.  I  myself,  at  that  compound,  wit- 
nessed minor  beatings  of  Viet  Cong  prison- 
ers, especially  in  chairs  where  they  would  be 
strapped  down  and  their  legs  would  be 
beaten.  I.  also,  saw  In  that  same  compound 
(I  didn't  see  It  used  on  an  Individual),  but 
I  saw  an  apjj^ratus  I  can  only  describe.  It 
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«.  ft  fence  about  seven  feet  high  and  it  had 
JJ^  hooks   mounted    in   the    wood.    I   was 
^-i   that    the    prisoners    were    stripped    of 
'?^fh«  Dlaced  up   against  thU   fence,   and 
'.noroximately  ten  to  fifteen  feet  away  there 
2^8  pipe  sticking  out  of  the  ground  on  the 
«o  of  which   there   was   mounted   a   high 
^ure  water  nozzle,   the   same   type   you 
Sro^d  be  familiar  with  on  a  fire  hose.  I  was 
formed  that  prisoners  would  be  placed  up 
^»lnst  this  fence  and  this  high  pressure  hose 
TOUld  be  turned  on,  for  any  period  deemed 
necessarv.  I  guess.  I,  also,  saw.  In  the  buUd- 
L  a  table  with  a  piece  of  apparatus  on  It 
t^'t  I  was  told  was  the  Inside  of  a  field  tele- 
Xne  and  it  did  look  like  a  field  telephone 
tome  I  have  seen  them  a  number  of  times, 
•ms  was  taken  out  of  the  case  and  It  had 
two  long  wires,  electric  probes  that  I  was  told 
were  used  on  i-ll  parts  of  prisoners'  bodies 
for  electronic  type  torture.  The  way  this  op- 
erates there  is  a  crank  on  a  field  telephone 
and  when  this  is  cranked  it  buUds  up  enough 
power  inside  to  transmit  over  the  wires  a 
strong  enough  signal  to  ring  the  other  per- 
son's telephone.  I  don't  know  the  voltage  of 
It,  or  what,  but  I  understand  It  Is  very  pain- 
ful. I  was  Just  told  that  the  faster  you  crank 
It,  the  higher  the  voltage,  so  I  guess  the  more 
you  crank  It,  the  more  information  you  got. 
Moderator.  David,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
panel  also,  if  there  is  a  feeling  that  I  am  bait- 
ing you  into  answering  a  question.  Just  tell 
me  to  cool  it.  David,  how  many  North  Viet- 
namese   were    supposed    to    have    occupied 
Cholon? 
Stark.  The  entire  area  of  Cholon? 
Moderator.  Right.  That  vicinity  that  was 
burned. 
Stark.  That  vicinity  In  the  pictures? 
Moderator.  Right. 

Stark.  I  couldn't  really  estimate  that  num- 
ber because  the  area  was  a  refugee  area — not 
a  sanctioned  government  refugee  area — Just 
an  area  where  people  saw  space  and  moved 
Into  and  built  houses  out  of  whatever  was 
available.  It  was  a  very  highly  concentrated 
population,  I'm  sure,  because  the  houses  are 
Just  stacked  on  top  of  each  other  and  right 
next  door  to  each  other  and  many  people 
live  In  single  room  dwellings,  so  I'm  sure 
there  were  several,  several  thousand  people 
in  that  area. 

Moderator,  What  about  the  enemy  activity 
in  that  area?  How  many  people?  The  troops, 
an  estimate  that  was  related  to  you? 
Stark.  Activity? 

Moderator.  The  enemy  activity,  right.  The 
troops  that  had  supposedly  moved  into 
Cholon? 

Stark.  Oh,  well  at  the  onset  of  the  Tet 
offensive  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fire  ac- 
tivity all  throughout  the  city.  The  highest 
concentration  of  activity  was  in  Cholon,  Phu 
Lam  and  Phu  To  which  are  all  suburbanite 
districts  of  Saigon.  It's  not  In  downtown 
Saigon.  It's  as  a  neighboring  area  within 
the  city  limits  wotUd  look  to  Detroit,  I'm 
sure.  And  the  activity  was  very  indiscrimi- 
nate sniper  fire,  occasional  rocket  rounds, 
mortar  rounds,  this  sort  of  thing. 

Moderator.  But  yet  there  were  thirteen 
hundred  bodies  counted? 

Stark.  Approximately  thirteen  hundred 
bodies  were  picked  up  after,  during  clean  up 
period. 

Moderator.  All  right.  Thank  you  David.  The 
next  speaker,  a  former  E-5.  James  Duffy. 
James. 

DuTFT.  I  served  as  a  machine  grunner,  on  a 
CH-47,  Chanuk  helicopter  with  Company  A, 
228th  Aviation  Battalion,  1st  Air  Cav  divi- 
sion, from  Feb.  '67  to  April  '68.  Most  of  our 
missions  we  flew  alone  and  we  had  a  wide 
variety  of  missions.  One  such  mission  was 
&  gas  run  where  we  loaded  the  ship  with 
twelve  66  gallon  drums  of  what  I  was  told 
was  C8  gas  which  we  dropped  Into  a  well 
travelled  path  In  the  An  Lo  Valley.  We  were 
told  that  gas  would  be  effective  for  a  number 
of  weeks;  it  would  remain  there.  Another 
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mission  was  a  defoliation  run  on  our  own 
perimeter  in  An  Khe-that  was  the  base  camp 
at  the  time.  The  perimeter  was  occupied  by 
GIs,  grunts,  pulling  guard  duty,  and  also 
Vietnamese  civilians  from  the  neighboring 
town  who  were  allowed  to  chop  wood  there. 
So  both  our  people  and  theirs  were  exposed 
to  the  defoliants.  And  when  I  first  became 
a  gunner,  I  was  told  the  company  policy 
was  to  retvuTi  fire  from  all  guns  when  fired 
on.  To  continue  Are  until  our  supply  of  amo 
had  been  expended.  This  was  usually  thou- 
sand round  belts  that  we  kept  in  each  of  the 
two  M-60  machine  guns.  Also  the  crew  chief, 
myself,  and   the  flight  engineer  had  M-16s 
with  as  much  ammunition  as  we  wished  to 
fire.  It  was  quite  usual  that  there  would  be 
a  sniper  outside  a  village  In  the  foliage,  in 
the  trees,  and  If  we  took  Are  from  one  sniper 
we'd  return  fire  on  that  sniper  and  then  con- 
tinue to  spray  the  entire  village  with  ma- 
chine gun  flre  and  M-16  ammunition  untU 
we  either  ran  out  of  ammunition  or  we  had 
iflown  so  far  away  from  the  vlUage  that  we 
could  no  longer  reach  them  with  the  weap- 
ons. Now,  the  thousand  rotind  belts  we  twed 
in  the  machine  guns  were  usually  straight 
tracer  rounds  so  during  the  dry  season  (when 
the  Vietnamese  live  In  these  hootches  made 
of  C -ration  cans  and  straw  huts)  the  tracers 
would  set  flre  to  the  huts  so  the  ones  that 
we  dldnt  get  with  ammunition  we  could  try 
and  bum  them  out.  The  free-flre  zones  were 
posted  on  the  operation  map  In  the  opera- 
tions tent  and  this  gave  us  a  policy  to  kill 
anything  that  moved  within  that  area.  On 
one  operation,  I  was  flying  an  LZ.  We  took 
flre  when  a  round  hit  one  of  our  fuel  pods 
and  one  of  the  Jobs  of  a  crew  member  Is  also 
to  pull  maintenance  on  the  ship — and  the 
more  maintenance  you  have  to  pull  the  less 
flying  time  and  the  less  chance  you  get  to  kill 
gooks   because   that's    the   mental   attitude 
that  the  army  forces  you  Into.  So  we  were 
kind  of  mad  that  we  had  taken  a  round  tn 
the  fuel  pod,  so  after  leaving  the  LZ  we  re- 
quested the  pilot  fly  over  the  area  we  had 
taken  the  round  from  so  we  could  get  who- 
ever It  was  that  had  flred  at  \is.  We  were  all 
pretty  up-tight  about  It,  and  as  soon  as  we 
left  the  LZ,  I  noticed  a  contingent  of  Viet- 
namese peasants  chopping  wood  and  I  de- 
cided,  well.   If  the  Vietnamese  can   flre   a 
round  into  my  ship,  then  I  can  flre  as  many 
rounds  Into  the  Vietnamese  as  I  want  to. 

So  I  swung  my  machine  gun  onto  this 
group  of  peasants  and  opened  flre.  PVwtu- 
nately,  the  gum  Jammed  after  one  or  two 
rounds,  which  was  pretty  lucky,  because  this 
group  of  peasants  turned  out  to  be  a  work 
party  hired  by  the  government  to  clear  the 
area  and  there  was  OI's  guarding  them  about 
fifty  meters  away.  But  my  mind  was  so 
psyched  out  Into  killing  gooks  that  I  never 
even  paid  attention  to  look  around  and  see 
where  I  was.  I  Just  saw  gooks  and  I  wanted 
to  kill  them.  I  was  pretty  scared  after  that 
happened  because  that  sort  of  violated  the 
unwritten  code  that  you  can  do  anything 
vou  want  to  as  long  as  you  don't  get  caught. 
That's.  I  guess  that's,  what  happened  with 
the  My  Lai  Incident.  Those  guys  Just  were 
follovrtng  the  same  pattern  that  we've  been 
doing  there  for  ten  years,  but  they  had  the 
misfortune  of  getting  caught  at  it.  And 
rotor  wash  from  the  helicopters  was  a  very 
effective  and  sadistic  weapon.  Chanuk  hell- 
copter  is  basically  a  cargo  ship;  that's  what 
it's  designed  for.  I  forget  the  weight  you  can 
pick  up  with  one,  but  when  you've  got  a 
full  load,  you  can  put  out  a  rotor  wash  at 
certain  times  that  approaches  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour.  Some  of  the  things  we  used 
to  like  to  do  was  In  the  morning  the  people 
from  hamlets  and  villages  go  out  to  a  desig- 
nated field  to  defecate  and  If  we'd  be  on  an 
early  morning  mission,  we'd  spot  them,  make 
a  swoop  In,  and  we  could  get  up  to  a  hundred 
twenty  knots,  about  a  hundred  thirty  miles 
an  hour.  And  as  you  swoop  In  with  the  ship. 
Just  as  you  approcush,  the  pilot  would  flair 
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the  ship  on  Its  tail,  and  the  rotor  wash  would 
spin  around  and  hit  the  people,  blowing 
them  over  through  the  sand  and  their  defe- 
cation. Ilils  was  one  of  the  things  that  we 
did  for  kicks.  Rotor  wash  was  also  used  to 
blow  down  the  huts,  literally  blow  down 
the  villages;  like  I  said  they  are  made  out  of 
straw  and  Junks.  So  we'd  come  In  and  flair  on 
a  ship  and  Just  blow  away  a  person's  house. 
Also,  the  Vietnamese,  when  they've  harvested 
a  crop  of  rice,  put  it  out  on  these  large  pans 
to  dry  and  that  harvest  Is  what  is  supposed 
to  maintain  them  for  that  season — what 
they're  supposed  to  live  on.  We'd  come  in  to 
flair  the  ship,  and  let  the  rotor  wash  blow 
the  rice,  blow  their  entire  supply  of  food 
for  that  harvest  over  a  large  area.  And  then 
laugh,  as  we'd  watch  them  running  around 
trj-lng  to  pick  up  Individual  pieces  of  rice  out 
of  a  rice  paddy.  Over  an  area  larger  than  this 
room.  It  was  also  used  to  spook  water  buf- 
falo. The  Vietnamese  when  they  plow  their 
fields  and  rice  paddles  they  follow  the  rows 
of  plants  which  are  fairly  straight.  And  If 
we'd  spot  somebody  plowing  his  fleld,  we'd 
make  a  run  on  him.  That  would  spook  the 
water  buffalo  and  the  water  buffalo  would 
take  off  In  any  old  direction  with  that  plow 
ripping  up  the  field  and  usually  the  farmer 
being  dragged  with  the  plow  through  the 
fleld.  Once  we  were  picking  up  a  sling  load 
of  ammunition  and  the  army  had  a  habit 
of  putting  pick-up  zones  and  drop-off  zones 
right  near  well  travelled  roads,  you  know, 
roads  travelled  by  the  local  vlUagers. 

So  we  were  hovering  over  this  sling  load 
of.  I  think  It  was  Howitzer  rounds,  and  I  was 
hanging  out  the  window  observing  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  twelve  year  old  Vietnamese  boy 
standing  there  watching  us.  And  as  we  lifted 
up  with  the  load,  the  rotor  wash  increased  be- 
cause of  the  weight  and  It  blew  him  Into 
the  path  of  a  2V4  ton  truck  with  trailer 
which  killed  him  Instantly.  The  psychological 
effect  Is  something  I'd  like  to  bring  out 
here  to  you  people.  When  that  happened,  my 
first  reaction,  and  my  flight  engineer  who 
was  observing  this  too,  our  first  reaction  was. 
I  guess,  you  would  call  normal.  It  would  be 
horror,  pain,  and  then  I  realized  that  I 
caught  myself  Immediately  and  I  said.  "No, 
you  can't  do  that",  because  you  develop  a 
shell  while  you  are  In  the  military.  They 
brainwash  you.  They,  they  take  all  the  hu- 
manness  out  of  you  and  you  develop  this 
crush  which  enables  you  to  stirvlve  in  Viet- 
nam. And  If  you  let  that  protective  shell 
down,  even  for  a  second,  it  could  mean.  It's 
the  difference  between  you  flipping  out  or 
managing  to  make  It  through.  And  I  caught 
myself  letting  the  shell  down  and  I,  and  I, 
tightened  up  right  away.  And  started  laugh- 
ing about  it  and  Joking  about  It  with  the 
flight  engineer.  He  sort  of  moved  on  the 
same  logic  because  I  guess  he  thought  It 
sort  of  knocked  his  shell  down  too. 

Moderator.  Excuse   me.   Duff.  We're  run- 
ning out  of  time. 
DuTTT.  All  right. 

Moderator.  Quickly,  could  you  go  over  the 
mistreatment  of  the  POW's  and  the  feeding 
of  the  Vietnamese  the  poisonous  food? 

Duffy.  All  right,  aU  right.  When  we  picked 
up  POW's  to  transfer  them  to  a  POW  camp, 
they'd  be  blindfolded  and  their  hands  would 
usuaUy  be  tied  behind  their  backs.  On  a  few 
occasions,  not  often,  I  and  other  people 
would  pistol  whip  them  virlth  our  45's  and 
when  that  vrasn't  cool  to  do,  because  maybe 
we  had,  a,  you  know,  somebody  flying  the 
ship  that  really  wasn't  hip  to  how  to  off  the 
gooks.  then  we'd  Just  kick  them  aroixnd  as 
we  walked  around  the  ship.  Also,  on  the  ship, 
when  we  hit  the  LZ  at  times,  we'd  drop  the 
ramp  down  half-way  and.  like  I  said,  these 
p>eople  are  blindfolded  and  tied  tuid  we 
walked  them  off  the  ramp  and  It  was  literally 
like  walking  off  this  table  blindfolded  with 
your  hands  tied.  So  they'd  Just  fail  flat  on 
their  faces.  Also,  dtirlng  test  flights,  we'd  go 
to  a  speciflc  area  where  the  pilots  could  check 
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out  the  controls  and  tbU  would  attract  a  lot 
of  Vietnamese.  We'd  throw  out  the  C^'iatlon 
caac  ttMit  we  didn't  like  and.  after  they 
thought  they  were  getting  a  lot  of  foofl,  we'd 
hand  them  cans  of  6600  which  Is  helicopter 
hydraulic  fluid  and  very  poisonous.  Agd  I  ob- 
served one  Ud.  that  I  handed  a  can  of  hy- 
draulic fluid,  take  a  good  healthy  drink  out 
of  It  before  his  mother  knocked  1|  over, 
knocked  It  right  out  of  his  hand,  and  |be  was 
Immediately  sick  right  after  that  happened. 
In  one  Incident  we  were  flying  back  from 
Khe  Sanh  Valley  and  we  took  fire  from  six 
NVA  which  caused  the  ship  to  exploda  In  the 
air  and  make  a  crash  landing.  Now,  on  the 
way  down,  because  our  company  p>c4lcy  was 
to  ]ust  keep  on  firing.  I  had  fired  at  all  the 
military  targets  I  could  spot  and  I  looked 
out  across  the  field  and  I  spotted  a  Vietnam- 
ese womaa  peasant  running  away  fr^m  the 
ship.  I  fired  a  burst  of  about  six  on  seven 
rounds  Into  her  back  before  we  fired,  before 
we  hit  the  ground.  When  I  was  beln^  ques- 
tioned AS  to  what  happened  aboiit  twa  weeks 
later  by  a  capt&ln  in  my  company.  I  tdd  him 
what  we  did  and  what  I  did.  We  both  had  a 
good  laugh  about  It.  That  was  (M-etty  much 
company  policy.  Also  In  Hue,  during  the  Tet 
Offensive  In  68,  I  observed  American  flghters 
and  bombers  (Phantoms)  dropping  bombs 
and  napalm  Into  very  crowded  streets  lull  of 
civilians.  I  don't  know  how  many  people 
were  wiped  out  In  that  place.  They  l>lamed 
that  on  the  NVA.  Also.  I  was  flying  t411  gun 
at  the  time  on  one  mission  Into  Hue,  aad  Just 
for  kicks,  the  pilot  tdd  me  to  spray  a  house 
with  my  M-16. 1  don't  know  If  the  hot^se  was 
occupied,  but  the  area  was  occupied  by 
civilians.  This  was  common  poUcj.  Kill 
anything  you  want  to  kill,  any  tli^e  you 
want  to  kill  It.  just  don't  get  caughtj 

MoDisATOs.  Thank  you  James.  Befbre  we 
go  on  to  the  next  one  I'd  like  to  ask  Bll  the 
veterans  that  are  in  here  to  please  leaVe  and 
give  your  seats  to  people  that  are  trying  to 
come  In.  It's  Imperative  that  these  people 
get  In  and  understand  and  know  what'f  going 
on.  I 

Our  next  speaker  is  Kenneth  Rxiih.  an 
ex-E4  of  the  United  States  Army.         [ 

Ruth.  My  Job  while  In  the  Service  was 
medic.  I  was  attached  out  to  different  com- 
panies at  different  times.  I'd  just  like  I  to  say 
that  each  of  us  could  go  on  all  day  piking 
about  atrocities  that  we  witnessed,!  every 
veteran  In  here,  not  just  the  guys  m^  here. 
Each  of  us  saw  many,  and  many  oil  them 
we  all  participated  In.  so  I  am  not  going  to 
■run  Into  a  whole  bunch  that  I  saw.  r>d  Just 
like  to  name  a  few.  At  one  time  w*  were 
securing,  which  means  that  we  se^-up  a 
perimeter  around  it  to  protect  It,  a4d  you 
know  you  might  sit  there  for  four,  flie,  six. 
seven  days,  and  so  we  wanted  to  make  sure 
our  weapons  were  In  order.  What  you  do  Is 
you  test-fire  your  weapons.  Just  shot>t  'em 
off  for  about  two  minutes  or  so  inio  the 
distance.  Well,  we  were  told  one  day  that  we 
had  to  test-flre  our  weapons  and  be  prepared 
to  do  It.  Well,  many  of  us  knew  that  bn  the 
other  side  of  these  bushes,  out  In  fifcnt  of 
us,  was  a  whole  village  of  people,  anil  that 
If  we  did  test-flre  our  weapons,  those  ^ople 
would  be  in  jeopardy.  So  I  approached  the 
platoon  leader  and  the  platoon  sergeaiit  and 
told  them  this — that  there  were  civilians  on 
the  other  side  of  the  vlUage  beyond  the 
btiahes.  I  was  told  first  of  all  by  the  platoon 
leader  that  he  Just  didn't  care,  and  when  I 
told  the  platoon  sergeant  about  It.  tje  said 
he'd  shoot  a  Montagnard  as  fast  as  he  would 
a  Cong,  BO  It  didn't  make  any  difference  to 
hUn.  Nobody  else  cared.  This  is  the  general 
attitude.  You  know.  Vietnamese  arei^t  hu- 
mans, they're  targets.  And  one  other  thing 
I'd  Just  like  to  point  out  is  when  I  wfcs  one 
time  attached  out  to  the  Special  Forcei,  once 
m  a  while  they  needed  a  medio,  and]  I  was 
usually.  I  usually  "volxinteered"  to  g»  along 


with  them.  And  one  time — I  have  some 
of  this — can  you  show  these  slides? 


slides 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MoDKKATOK.  Can  we  have  those  lights 
dimmed,  please? 

Rttth.  See,  I'd  Just  like  to  point  out  some 
of  the  Intelligence  and  modern  interroga- 
tion methods  used  by  the  modern  and  sophis- 
ticated war  machine.  This  first  one  will  Just 
give  you  an  Idea  of  how  we  go  Into  a  village 
and  get  information  on  enemy  movements 
and  things  like  this.  This  is  our  special 
forces.  You  can't  see  It  too  well,  but  that  big 
guy  there,  the  guy  on  the  far  fide  of  the  pic- 
ture there,  he's  a  special  forces  offlcer  or 
probably  an  enlisted  man,  a  sergeant,  and 
flrst  of  all  we  go  into  the  village  and  ask 
people  who  they  think  are  Viet  Cong.  (Next 
picture.)  So  we  were  given  two  people  that 
we  were  told  were  Viet  Cong.  See.  what  we 
do,  18  we  took  these  two  guys  out  In  the  field 
and  we  strung  one  of  'em  up  in  a  tree  by  his 
arms,  tied  his  hands  behind  him,  and  then 
hung  him  in  the  tree.  (Next  picture.)  There 
you  can  clearly  see  the  prisoner  being  strung 
up  Into  the  tree.  Somebody  point  out  that 
special  forces  man  on  the  far  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  big  guy.  That's  him  right  there. 
T'hat's  a  special  forces  man.  He's  running 
the  whole  show,  and  this  Is  all  under  their 
command  and  everything,  and  it's  not  the 
Vietnamese.  Now  what  we  did  to  this  man 
when  we  strung  him  up  is  that  he  was 
stripped  of  all  his  clothes,  and  then  they 
tied  a  string  around  his  testicles  and  a  man 
backed-up  about  ten  feet  and  told  him  what 
would  happen  If  he  dldnt  answer  any  ques- 
tions the  way  they  saw  fit.  Now  all  we  had 
to  go  by  was  that  we  were  told  that  he  was 
a  STispect  by  other  villagers.  Now  the  other 
villagers  weren't  going  to  point  out  them- 
selves, and  somebody  had  to  be  pointed  out. 
So  they'd  adk  a  guy  a  question:  "Do  you 
know  of  any  enemy  units  In  this  area?"  and 
if  he  said.  "No,"  the  gay  that  was  holding 
that  string  would  just  yank  on  It  as  hard 
as  he  could  about  ten  times,  and  this  guy 
would  be  Just  flying  all  over  the  place  in 
pain.  And  this  is  what  they  used- — ^I  mean 
anybody's  J\ist  going  to  say  anything  in  a 
situation  like  this  to  get  answers  out  of  him. 
And  then  when  they  were  done,  when  the 
guy  was  Just  limp  and  hanging  there,  the 
South  Vietnamese  Indigenous  troops  who 
worked  with  the  Special  Forces,  went  up 
there  and  then  to  get  kicks,  would  run  their 
knife  through  his  ear  and  carve  little  super- 
ficial wounds  on  his  body,  not  deep  ones, 
but  Just  you  know,  trickle  It  down  his  body 
to  make  fun  of  the  guy. 

We  took  a  guy  to  the  other  end  of  the 
village,  and  we  didn't  do  this,  all  we  did 
was  bum  his  penis  with  a  cigarette  to  get 
answers  out  of  him.  And  If — I'm  sure  peo- 
ple understand  what  that  would  be  like  if 
it  was  done  to  yourself  or  to  your  chlldrea. 
Like  I  said,  this  is  just  one  of  the  things  I 
saw.  I  could  just  go  on  all  day.  All  of  us 
could.  And  every  QI  in  this  room  could  say 
the  same  thing.  But  it's  not  just  mb.  Every- 
body knows  this.  It  isn't  Just  Lietitenant 
Calley.  I  was  Involved,  I  know  there  are  so 
many  other  people  involved  in  all  this  Amer- 
ican policy  in  Vietnam. 

MoDSSATOB.  I  might  state  that  Kenneth 
Ruth  is  a  police  officer  and  Is  working  on  his 
master's  degree  in  education.  All  right,  the 
last  testimony  that  we  have  to  give  is  from 
myself.  I  am  Michael  Hunter.  24.  I  served 
In  Vietnam  two  tours,  the  flrst  tour  was  from 
the  Ist  Air  Oav.  Bravo  Company  6th/7th  Air 
Cav.  and  the  second  tour  was  the  1st  Infan- 
try division,  I  Company,  75th  Rangers,  Lurps 
(LRRP)  about  40  miles  west  of  Saigon.  The 
flrst  thing  I  want  to  bring  to  you  Is  that  I 
arrived  in  Vietnam  during  the  Tet  Offensive 
and  Bravo  Company,  6/7  was  already  outside 
of  Hue.  I  flew  out.  and  the  second  day  that  I 
was  in  the  fleld.  we  came  across  a  boy — he 
couldn't  have  been  any  older  than  fourteen — 
his  arm  was  half,  I'd  say,  90%  blown  off.  It 
was  hanging  by  the  skin.  I  mean  it  was  hang- 
ing up  to  here.  I  requested — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  didn't  request — I  demanded,  from  the 
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medlcaa  NCO.  that  we  had  there  that  some- 
thing be  done  about  him  or  else  he'd  die  He 
was  so  far  gone,  as  far  as  deterloratloa  that 
he  was  stinking.  You  couldn't  stand  too  near 
his  body.  The  NCO  said,  "No,  I  dont  want  to 
waste  my  medical  gear.  It's  no  use  now  wisu 
ing  our  medical  gear,  because  if  we  make 
contact  we're  going  to  need  It.  We  don't  have 
that  readUy  avaUable  Medlvac  or  the  ships 
to  supply  us  medical  aid."  I  told  my  CO 
and  he  said,  "Well,  we  don't  have  the  time  to 
stop  and  help  him.  He's  going  to  die  any- 
how.  We've  got  to  move  on  becaxiae  we  rot 
a  mission  to  perform".  That  was  the  flrst 
incident.  Later,  in  between  Hue  Phu  Bai  and 
Camp  Evans,  which  Is  also  in  the  I  Corps 
area,  we  came  across  and  had  an  awful  lot 
of  fire  fights  with  mainly  the  NVA.  After  the 
fire  fight  was  over  and  the  NVA  were  laving 
on  the  trail,  we  would  approach  the  bodies, 
we'd  shoot  again  to  make  sure  that  they  w«r* 
dead  and  then  we'd  carve — and  I  would  mt 
we,  meaning  myself  also — carve  Cav  patcbet 
(what  you  see  on  that  gentleman's  arm  right 
there)  Into  his  chest.  And  after  taat,  if  that 
wasn't  sufficient  (and  this  was  done  quite  t 
few  times)  the  heads  of  the  bodies  were  cut 
off  and  they  were  placed  on  stakes.  Jammed 
down  on  stakes,  and  were  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  trails  and  a  Cav  patch  was  ham- 
mered into  the  top  of  his  head,  with  Bnvo 
Company's  "B"  written  right  on  the  top.  Now 
this  hasn't  happened  just  once  or  twice,  it 
happened  five  or  six  times.  It  didn't  happen 
just  In  Hue  Phu  Bal,  It  happened  around 
the  Tay  Nlnh  Province  also,  when  the  First 
Cav  moveu  north  or  south.  We  also  dxig  up 
bodies,  bodies  that  bad  been  dead,  gooe  for 
about  three  or  four  weeks  when  we  weren't 
making  that  much  contact,  and  we  would 
take  the  skulls  and  do  the  exact  tame 
thing — put  them  on  the  stakes  on  the  trail. 
put  another  Cav  patch  on  it,  plus  we  would 
use  them  for  body  counts,  repeated  body 
counts,  and  what  I'm  saying,  so  no  one  will 
Just  misquote  me,  is  that  the  body  count 
given  to  the  American  public  is  extremely 
exaggerated.  Every  bunch  of  hootches  that 
we  came  across  (and  I  may  say  we  dldat 
take  activity  around  the  roads  unless  we 
were  resting)  of  huts  numbering  them  six 
to  twelve  and  on  up.  v^ether  they  were 
occupied  or  unoccupied,  were  burned. 

And  If  we  didn't  have  the  grenades  or 
satchel  charges  to  destroy  the  sanctuary 
holes  for  the  Vietnamese,  then  we  would  tear 
them  apart  by  hand.  This  was  a  standing 
order  lor  Bravo  Company  6/7,  and  It  wa« 
standing  order  for  5/7  alone.  As  far  as  OS  gas, 
we  always  used  CS.  CS  is  the  most  powerful 
gas  that  can  be  used  that  will  not  kill  you.  It 
can  create  bodily  harm  if  you're  close- 
extremely  bad  bums.  My  CO.  of  Bravo  Com- 
pany. 5/7  gave  an  order,  or  I  should  say,  gave 
permission  to  all  the  senior  NCO's  the  officers, 
and  the  enlisted  men  who  were  ou  guard  on 
the  outposts,  to  use  CS  on  the  civilian  popu- 
lation who  were  congregating  around  the 
fences  or  the  wires.  Now  this  particular  area 
was  a  rest  area  no  more  than  50  feet  from  a 
village  directly  on  a  road,  and  directly  be- 
tween a  road  and  a  bridge.  The  Vietnamese 
farms  or  their  properly  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bridge.  They  bad  to  go  past  this  bridge 
to  get  there.  Smoke  was  constantly  thrown 
outside  the  fence  area  at  people  walking  by. 
and  when  the  kids,  and  I  do  mean  kids,  four 
years  old,  ranging  up  to  sixteen  years  old. 
came  around  the  fence  to  sell  GIs  cigarettes, 
or  candy,  or  beg  for  food,  they  were  C8ed 
And  what  I  mean  Is  they  were  gassed.  ThU 
didn't  happen  just  once.  It  happened  con- 
stantly, the  whole  time  we  were  there  and 
when  we  were  In  the  base  camp  also.  And 
when  we  didn't  use  CS  out  of  the  grenade 
we  used  CS  out  of  the  canister  round  of  the 
M-79,  which,  if  you're  hit  by  it,  you  can  be 
killed.  We  were  in  a  free-fire  z»ne  Just  out- 
side of  Camp  Evans  and  an  old  man,  age  88. 
(I  mvist  say  we  could  not  tell  that  he  wM 
68  at  the  time)  was  approximately  100  meten 
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cnv  from  ua  cutting  plne^ple.  It  was  very 
Jible  that  he  was  cutting  plneH>Ple.  and 
that  be  did  not  have  a  weapon.  What  he  had 
•»  .  machete.  Machetes  are  carried  in  Vlet- 
rTm  by  almost  every  clvUlan  that  works  In 
Afield  and  by  the  children.  I  was  ordered 
M  the  senior  NCO  that  was  backing  me  up 
•t  the  lime,  right  behind  me,  to  open  fire. 
T  ooened  fire  and  killed  the  man  that  was  68 
Mrs  old.  We  found  identification  on  his 
body  autlng  that  he  was  not  a  VC,  not  a 
Viet  Cong,  not  an  NVA.  He  was  a  clviUan  and 
b*  dkl  live  In  ^^  nearby  village,  which  was 
no  more  (and  this  was  a  free-fire  zone,  I  may 
tM)  than  laoo  meters  away.  That  was  his 
{gnaland  that  he  was  cutting  down— the 
OTps  on  the  farmland.  It  was  reported  to 
the  battalion  that  this  was  a  body  count.  He 
had  a  weapon — the  weapon  being  the  ma- 
chete. Suspected  VC.  I  served  with  I  Com- 
paoy  79th  Rangers,  excuse  me,  H  Company, 
with  the  First  Air  Cav.,  and  as  you  know,  we 
do  not  have  permission  to  cross  the  Laotian 
border.  Up  around  A  Shau  Valley,  which  you 
niight  have  heard  of,  or  might  not  have,  we 
crossed  twice.  When  I  say  we,  I  say  the  teams 
that  I  was  with,  and  we  located  enemy  posi- 
tions—how  large  the  enemy  was,  lU  capabU- 
ity,  and  so  on.  That  Is  not  the  thing.  The 
fact  l«,  we  crossed  a  border  line  illegally.  And 
you  haven't  heard  anything  about  that  yet. 

QoBSTioN  Prom  Aodibkce.  Oould  you  give 
ua  a  date  on  that,  Mike? 

MoDERATOE.  As  far  as  a  date,  as  far  as  cross- 
ing the  Laotian  border,  that  took  place  In 
March,  1968,  twice.  That  was  Just  prior  to 
the  Ashau  Valley  incident  Involving  the  Ist 
Air  Oav..  I,  One  Second.  I,  also,  served  with 
the  76th  Rangers,  I  Company,  attached  to 
the  First  Infantry  Division,  Just  outside  of 
Saigon.  Prior  to  my  getting  there.  In  March, 
April,  May,  and  June  of  69,  one  helicopter 
of  Lurps  was  sent  across  the  Cambodian 
borderline,  and  I  may  add  this  was  also  il- 
legal because  we  had  no  right  In  sending 
troops  over  there.  The  chopper  was  lost.  It 
was  hit  by  a  B-40  rocket  round  and  ex- 
ploded In  mld-alr.  We  lost  seven  Lurps  and 
four  crewmen.  Another  time,  another  team 
was  tent  across  the  borderline,  dropped  off 
]ust  short  of  it,  walked  across,  and  was  never 
heard  from  again.  To  this  day  they  are  miss- 
ing In  action,  presumably  killed  in  Viet  Nam. 
Now,  as  far  as  atrocities,  my  company, 
Bnvo  Company,  5tb  of  the  7th,  when  we 
were  outside  of  Hue  shortly  after  the  Tet  of- 
fensive, went  into  a  village  (and  this  hap- 
pened repeatedly  afterwards)  and  searched 
for  enemy  activity.  We  encountered  a  large 
amount  of  civilian  population.  The  civilian 
population  was  brought  out  to  one  end  of 
the  village,  and  the  women,  who  were 
guarded  by  a  squad  and  a  squad  leader  at 
that  time,  were  separated.  I  might  say  the 
yotmg  women  were  separated  from  their 
children  and  the  older  women  and  the  older 
men,  the  elderly  men.  They  were  told  at  gun- 
point that  If  they  did  not  submit  to  the 
ttxual  desires  of  any  GI  who  was  there 
guarding  them,  they  would  be  shot  for  run- 
ning away.  And  this  was  best  put  in  the  lan- 
guage as  best  possible  for  the  people  that 
cannot  speak  Vietnamese  and  they  got  the 
point  across  because  three  women  submitted 
to  the  raping  of  the  QIs.  I  think  that  pretty 
well  does  It. 

QnifiTioN.  Mike,  back  to  the  body  count. 
Were  the  body  counts  just  enemy  or  were 
they  men,  women,  and  children?  You  said 
U»«y  were  grossly  exaggerated.  Does  that  In- 
clude the  men,  women,  and  children? 

MooiBATos.  A  body  count  Is  a  body  count. 
I  mean,  that's  exactly  what  it  says.  When  the 
battalion  commander  calls  up  and  says  he 
wints  a  body  count,  If  there  are  men,  woman, 
and  children  laying  out  there,  he  gets  a  body 
count  of  that  many  people.  And  usually  we'd 
count  about  five  bodies  and  it  gets  back  there 
*"!*  It's  about  26  or  15  bodies. 

UNmxNTnnxn  Panelist.  I'd  like  to  add 
•omethlng  to  that.  I  know  on  numerous  oc- 
CMlons,  when  we  would  receive  oontact  In 
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the  field,  we  would  call  in  support — artillery, 
gun  ships  (by  that  I  mean  helicopters)  and, 
if  necessary.  Jet  fighters.  Now.  every  time 
someone  is  killed,  there  Is  kind  of  a  dispute 
over  who  got  him.  So  the  Air  Force  claims 
one,  the  Artillery  claims  one,  the  Infantry 
claims  one,  and  the  gun  ships  claim  one.  So 
you've  got  only  one  body,  but  you've  got  four 
people  claiming  it.  Ah,  I  don't  know,  it  was 
my  distinct  impression  that  during  periods 
that  I  was  over  there,  that  we  weren't  win- 
ning the  war. 

MoDEEATOB.  Okay,  I'll  open  it  up  to  the 
press  now  and  to  questions,  for  a  brief 
amount  of  time  because  we  are  way  overtime 
as  It  Is  now. 

Question.  I  am  not  clear  on  the  point  I 
think  Robert  was  making,  or  somebody  else 
over  there,  about  the  role  of  the  point  men 
and  how  the  black  OI's  are  used  as  point  men. 
This  is  not  clear.  I  don't  understaiul  that. 
Could  you  amplify  that  point? 

ANswn.  The  point  man  is  a  function  where 
the  company  moves  in  three  ranks,  some^^iat 
like  a  wedge.  The  point  man  is  in  the  middle 
column  in  the  front.  If  there  are  any  booby 
traps  with  a  wire,  the  wire  hits  him.  Any 
enemy  in  a  concealed  position  waiting  to  am- 
bush, day  or  night — ^the  point  man  sees  him. 
The  point  man  should  be  super-alert,  euper- 
apprehensive  but  at  the  same  time  collected 
enough  to  function.  Like  if  he  gets  shot  at 
and  he  is  pinned  down,  be  should  be  able  to 
not  only  keep  things  cool  to  his  front,  but 
at  the  same  time  get  word  back  exactly  what 
he  thinks  is  up  there.  It's  extremely  danger- 
ous. Most  point  men  are  volunteer.  If  they 
are  volunteer,  they're  gung  ho  and  got  their 
just-come-uppance.  Or  the  practice  of  frag- 
ging, which  you  might  have  heard  about 
where  certain  career-motivated  personnel 
have  to  be  disciplined  by  the  EM  (enlisted 
men).  Standard  procedure  is  the  first  time 
to  put  a  CS  grenade  in  his  lodging.  You 
know,  he  sleeps  on  a  cot,  most  other  people 
sleep  In  the  mud.  If  he  still  doesnt  straighten 
up,  hand  greiuMle  or  claymore.  This  hap- 
pened to  our  master  sergeant  in  8th  Brigade. 

Question.  My  name  is and  Tm  from 

the  Detroit  Women's  Media  Co-Op,  I  have  a 
couple  of  questions.  The  people  mentioned 
that  there  was  brutaUty  done  to  people's 
testicles  and  stuff  like  that.  I  Just  wanted  to 
know  if  that  kind  of  specifically  sexual  bru- 
tality to  men  is  done  a  lot,  you  know.  Is  a  lot 
of  brutality  aimed  at  a  guy's  penis  and  stuff 
like  that  because  people  talk  about  what 
they've  seen  with  the 

MoDERATOB.  Do  you  want  any  one  of  the 
panel  to  answer  that  question? 

Answeb.  Anybody  that  knows  about  it. 

MoDiaiATOB.  Yes,  Dave.  The  question  was 
about  the  pictures  of  people  torturing  the 
men  by  wires  and  other  means  by  using 
their  testicles.  Is  this  done  frequenUy? 

Stabk.  I  can't  speak  too  much  for  the  fre- 
quency of  it,  as  much  as  for  the  reason.  There 
are  two  basic  reasons  for  it.  One  is  that  if 
you  are  looking  for  information,  you  seek  the 
most  senstive  areas  of  their  body.  If  you're 
out  In  the  field,  you  basically  want  to  degrade 
them  more.  And  attacking  their  sexual  or- 
gans would  be  more  degrading  than  their 
arms  or  legs. 

MoDEBATOB.  Oksy,  wc  are  extremely  over- 
time. Okay,  the  last  one,  since  you  had  your 
hand  up.  Oo  ahead. 

Question.  I  was  in  Vietnam  with  a  service 
project  that  was  a  private  program.  It  wasnt 
anything  to  do  with  the  government.  I  lived 
in  An  Khe.  in  a  refugee  camp.  I  dldnt  see 
torture,  but  I  heard  a  lot  of  stories  because 
I  spoke  Vietnamese,  from  the  Refugees  there. 
And  I  think  that  it  does  no  good  to  tell  of 
all  these  atrocities  unless  you  explain  what 
you  understand  of  why  we  are  in  Vietnam 
and  I  learned  one  Vietnamese  phrase  very 
well  from  these  people  "De  Quoc  My"  it 
means  American  imperialist. 

Audience.  Right  on. 
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Same  Questxoneb.  Please,  each  of  you,  try 
and  explain  what  you  understand  from  this. 
Why  are  you  working  In  the  Police  Depart- 
ment after  being  in  Vietnam?  These  petals 
are  working  at  the  base  for  60<  to  $1.00  a 
day.  And  they  have  to  eat  rice  from  the 
United  States.  They  were  rice  farmers.  They 
left  their  villages  because  they  bad  been 
forced  to  leave  them  and  forced  to  worit  on 
the  American  base  because  there  was  no  al- 
ternative. They  were  filling  sandbags,  cutting 
grass,  doing  anything.  Their  kids  couldnt  go 
to  school  because  they  had  to  sell  peanuts 
and  pop  to  the  soldiers.  They  bung  laundry, 
which  was  given  to  them  to  wash  as  a  security 
measure  by  the  OI's.  They  have  nna/<Mna« 
on  the  base.  This  was  In  order  to  give  them 
some  means  of  income.  They  vrashed  it  by 
hand. 

Unioentikeo  Paneust.  Could  you  oome 
down,  please,  to  the  room  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor?  I'd  be  glad  to  rap  with  you  about 
that.  If  you  were  over  there  and  you  want  to 
know  how  the  OI  looks  at  it — the  Ideol- 
ogies— and  you  referred  to  him  being  a  oop 
now — The  difference  is  believing  in  what  you 
are  doing  and  being  forced  into  what  you 
are  doing,  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  later  about 
that. 

Sams  Questioneb.  Who  is  the  enemy? 

Moderator.  Well.  I'm  sorry.  I  wish  we 
could  sit  up  here  all  day  and  talk  to  you,  but 
we  are  45  minutes  over  time  and  we're  keep- 
ing other  people  from  coming  up  and  testi- 
fying to  atrocities  that  happened  in  Vietnam. 
At  this  time  I'd  like  to  thank  you,  the  press, 
and  my  brothers  and  sisters  out  there,  all  of 
you,  and  thank  you  very  much.  I  forgot  to 
remind  you  that  every  person  that  sat  at 
this  panel  for  the  1st  Air  Cav.  has  stated  that 
they  would  swear,  under  oath,  for  everything 
that  they  have  said. 
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David  Braum,  26,  8P/6,  21  Trans.  Co.,  119 
Avn.  Co.  Airmobile.  52  Combat  Avn.  Bn.,  52 
Prov.  Pit.,  Delta  Bn.  (1963-64) 

Panelists 

Dr.  Bert  Pfelffer,  Professor  of  Zoolog>'.  Uni- 
versity of  Montana;  Visited  Cambodia,  Laos, 
North  and  South  Vietnam  1969-1970 

Douglas  Hostetter,  Vietnam  Christian  Serv- 
ice, July.  1966  to  June.  1969;  on  the  National 
Student  Association  Trip  bo  Hand.  December, 
1970. 

Arthur  Kanegis,  Research  Assistant  at 
NARMIC  (National  Action  and  Research  on 
the  Military-Industrial  Complex),  a  Project 
of  American  Friends  Service  Organization 

Richard  Ward,  Foreign  Editor,  The 
Guardian:  in  Vietnam,  summer  of  1966;  In 
North  Vietnam  and  Laos,  summer  of  1970. 

Modebatob.  This  afternoon  the  people  <k» 
this  panel  are  going  to  be  testltying  about 
weapons.  And,  I  would  like  to  take  this  time 
to  Introduce  myself  and  the  members  who 
are  going  to  give  testimony.  My  name  is 
David  Braum  and  for  military  purposes  my 
serial  number  was  RA13766564.  The  Pentagon 
has  a  record  of  it  and  the  pa{>er  can  check  It 
out.  In  Vietnam,  in  1963  and  1964,  I  was  a 
helicopter  crew  chief  with  the  1 19th  Aviation 
Battalion,  assigned  to  52nd  Combat  Aviation 
Battalion,  headquartered  at  Plelku,  and 
operating  out  of  n  corps.  I  went  there  under 
the  advisor  myth  during  the  administration 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  later  Lyndon  John- 
son and  I  worked  in  I  Corps,  n  Corps,  and 
the  Delta,  so  I've  seen  a  fairly  good  section 
of  Vietnam.  My  qualifications  to  be  the 
moderator  this  afternoon  for  the  Weapons 
Panel  are  that  In  civilian  life  I  was,  for  five 
years,  purchasing  ail  materials  and  supplies 
for  the  United  States  Air  Force,  the  V£.  Navy, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Army 
and  the  CIA,  and  I  worked  for  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's Government  Contract  Purchasing 
Division.  The  members  of  the  panels  this 
afternoon  are:  Dr.  Bert  Pfelffer.  whose  sub- 
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Ject  will  be  defoliation  In  Vietnam:  Mr.  Art 
Kanegls,  who  will  discuss  automated  battle- 
field equipment  and  anti-personnel  weapons 
Mr.  Doug  Hoetatter.  who  wUl  document 
actual  effects  of  chemical  and  blologli»l  war- 
fare programs  on  people,  anlm&ls  aid  crops 
m  the  Southest  Asian  area;  Mr.  pilchard 
Ward,  who  wUl  show  you  the  results  df  bomb- 
ing In  North  Vietnam  and  Laos,  and  Mr. 
WUbur  Forester,  former  1st  Lieutenant  with 
the  American  Marine.  Hth  Marine  IHvlslon. 
He  was  an  artillery  officer  and  he  will  be  here 
to  provide  testimony  relevant  to  Art  tanegls' 
material  on  battlefield  electronic  eq-Ulpmeut. 
I  would  like  to  make  an  opening  stfitement 
and  I  quote,  '  "every  violation  of  th^  law  of 
war  Is  a  war  crime."  as  published  In  the 
United  States  Army  Field  Manual  27-10.  the 
Law  of  Land  Warfare,  page  179.  We  are  gomg 
to  be  able  to,  If  you  need  It,  document  the 
applicable  laws  under  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion and  various  treaties  should  thetie  ques- 
tions arise  later.  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
having  Dr.  Bert  Pfelffer  Introduce  himself 
and  give  you  his  qualifications  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  defoliation.  Dr.  Pfelffer. 

Dr.  Pfhtfxk.  Thank  you  very  muc ii,  Dave. 
I  want  to  say  that  It's  a  real  honor  fcr  me  to 
have  been  invited  by  this  outstandlnjg  group 
of  Vietnam  war  veterans  to  pain-lclpate  In 
this  very  Important  meeting.  First,  ii'd  like 
to  say  that  I  am  a  biologist,  professor  iOf  zool- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Montana.  I'«e  taken 
my  degree  in  Biology  at  the  Unlvislty  of 
California,  at  Berkeley,  some  years  ago.  With 
respect  to  the  thing  I  want  to  t*li  about, 
which  Is  the  chemical  war  in  Vletnafn,  with 
particular  reference  to  anti-plant  chemicals,  I 
woxild  say  that  I,  like  many  of  my  coCeagues, 
have  been  greatly  concerned  about  tl  ils  mas- 
sive use  of  these  chemicals;  they've  nsver  be- 
fore been  used  for  military  purposes  and  we 
have  been  very  concerned  about  wbat  the 
short  and  long-term  effects  were.  Our  con- 
cern, which  dates  way  back  to  when  tliey  were 
first  being  used,  has  been  thorougtly  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  that  I  am  jolng  to 
present  and  some  others  will.  My  concern 
has  led  me  to  Indochina  on  three  <llfferent 
trips.  In  '69  I  went,  sponsored  by  i  group 
of  scientists.  Social  Scientists  for  Social 
Responsibility.  We  spent  about  twd  weeks 
mostly  with  the  DOD  people  with  the  Air 
Force.  I  flew  with  the  lath  Air  Commando 
Squadron  on  a  couple  of  defoliating  raids. 
We  made  one  raid  up  into  the  Plain  df  Reeds, 
a  heavy  suppression  mission.  We'll  iet  into 
that  a  little  bit  more  later  on.  On  mj  second 
trip.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  tie  guest 
of  the  Royal  Goverument  of  Prlnde  Siha- 
nouk, the  man  who  I  still  consldat  to  be 
the  legal  ruler  of  Cambodia.  We  were  In  his 
country  as  his  official  guests.  Just  about  a 
year  ago.  13  months  ago,  to  Inspect  t|»e  dam- 
age caused  by  American  defoliating  jalrcraft 
in  his  neutral  country,  at  that  tlm».  and  I 
want  to  talk  about  that.  A  third  tjlp  took 
me  Into  Laos  and  parts  of  North  Vietnam. 
I  might  also  say,  I  suppose  It's  pert^ent  to 
Indicate  that  I  had  Ave  years  from  '40  to  '45 
in  the  Armed  Forces  fighting  the  war]  against 
Fsisclsm  which  we  all  know  has  not  been 
completely  won  yet.  I  want  to.  as  I  lay,  talk 
about  chemical  war  and  go  through  this 
rather  lengthy  paper  that  I  want  'o  sum- 
marize and  then  show  you  some  slides.  The 
chemical  war  that  the  Americans  have  been 
carrying  out  In  Vietnam  and  other  treas  In 
Indochina  as  we  will  see  It,  Is  of  two  compo- 
nents: one.  antl-plant  warfare,  antl-herblcl- 
dal  warfare  and  antl -personnel  gaases.  I'm 
going  to  say  a  little  bit  about  gasies.  Not 
very  much,  and  spend  considerable  time  with 
the  antl-plant  chemicals.  These  are  known 
as  herbicides  because  they  do  klU  plants; 
they  also  In  lesser  amounts  defoliate  them; 
they  remove  the  leaves;  and  they  al  so  dam- 
age plants  (some  of  the  agents)  bj  drying 
them  up.  The  one  we  use  against  (he  rice. 
Agent  Bile.  Is  a  desiccating  agent.  It  makes 
the  plant   die.   Now.    the   other   ag<nta   are 
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synthetic  plant  hormones.  When  we  put  the 
slides  on  111  show  you  the  chemical  formula- 
tions for  them,  but  they  are  essentially 
called  briefly  34D  and  245T  and  plcklerram 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  one  should  not 
confuse  these  with  things  like  DDT  or  pesti- 
cides These  chemicals  act  more  or  less  like 
plant  hormones. 

They  interrupt  plant  metabolism  and  In 
relatively  low  amounts  do  not  have  too  much 
effect  on  animal  systems  although  It  has 
been  found,  and  we'll  hear  more  about  this. 
Agent  Orange  the  one  most  commonly  used — 
something  like  120,000  tons  of  this  agent  has 
been  dropped  upon  Vietnam  In  the  past  7 
years  by  the  United  States — this  has  now 
been  found  to  be  highly  toxic  to  experimental 
animals  because  It  causes  In  a  wide  range  of 
animals,  chicks,  rats,  and  guinea  pigs  a  very 
high  incidence  of  malformed  offspring  and 
stillborn  young.  Now  the  levels  at  which  this 
will  produce  these  pathologies  In  experi- 
mental animals  Is  such  that  If  the  Viet- 
namese women  are  as  sensitive  as  a  labora- 
tory rat  Is,  they  can  very  well  Ingest  enough 
of  these  chemicals  to  produce  malformed  l^n- 
fants.  As  you  know,  there  are  many  reports 
In  Vietnamese  papers  about  Increasing  num- 
bers of  malformed  Infants  and  this  Is  a  pos- 
sibility. It's  not  proved  yet  that  we  may  have 
created  a  really  catastrophic  situation  with 
respect  to  future  generations  because  of  the 
use  of  these  chemicals.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  recognized  the  toxicity  of  this 
Agent  Orange  which  until  last  year  was  the 
most  popular  one  in  use  and  they  have,  as 
you  probably  all  know,  lianned  the  use  of 
this  agent  for  any  more  activity  at  all  In 
Vietnam.  It's  one  of  the  most  irresponsible 
situations,  I  think,  one  can  imagine  where 
for  eight  years  they  used  a  thing  that  they 
finally  realized  was  too  toxic  and  had  to  be 
removed.  Now,  there  have  been  several  groups 
of  scientists  who  have  assessed  the  effects  of 
this  chemical  war,  antl-plant  warfare,  on 
Vietnam.  Dr.  Shirley  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  myself,  Dr.  Orient.  Dr.  West- 
ing and,  very  recently,  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  con- 
cluded a  study — In  fact,  they  got  back  In 
September  of  '70,  and  they  have  sununarlzed 
what  all  of  us  who  have  been  there  have 
found,  and  I  want  to  quote  now  their  sum- 
mary— rather  briefly — from  their  official  pub- 
lication called  "Science".  This,  that  I'm  go- 
ing to  read  was  published  In  the  January  8, 
1971  Issue.  It  says.  "As  a  result  of  the  antt- 
plant  chemicals  dumped  upon  Vietnam,  one- 
fifth  to  one-half  of  South  Vietnam's  man- 
grove forests  have  been  utterly  destroyed 
and  even  now.  years  after  spraying,  there  Is 
almost  no  sign  of  life.  Half  of  these  trees  in 
the  mature  hardwood  forests  north  and  west 
of  Saigon  are  dead  and  the  massive  Invasion 
of  apparently  worthless  bamboo  threatens  to 
take  over  the  area  for  decades  to  come.  Six 
p>olnt  two  billion  board  feet  of  merchantable 
timber  has  been  destroyed  at  a  loss  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  economy  of  a  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  minimum.  The  army's  crop  de- 
struction program  which  seeks  to  deny  food 
to  enemy  soldiers  has  been  a  near  total  fail- 
ure because  nearly  ail  the  food  destroyed 
would  actually  have  been  consumed  by 
civilian  populations,  particularly  Montag- 
nards. 

This  triple  AS  team,  made  up  of  Dr. 
Maiselson.  one  of  the  country's  leading  bi- 
ologists, found  evidence  of  shocking  defi- 
ciencies In  the  precautions  taken  by  the  U.S. 
military  authorities  to  protect  the  civilian 
populations  from  needless  attack  under  the 
Army's  Crop  Destruction  Program.  About 
five  hvindred  thousand  acres  of  arable  land 
have  been  sprayed,  good  cultivable  land,  have 
been  sprayed  according  to  the  Army's  figures, 
the  actual  figures  probably  much  more.  This 
amounts  to  enough  food,  Maiselson  and  his 
group  calculated,  on  the  basis  of  that  many 
acres  having  been  destroyed,  to  feed  six 
hundred  thousand  pyersons  for  one  year  was 
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destroyed.  This  is  concrete  proof  that  the 
main  purpose  of  this  was  not  to  deny  food 
to  NLF  soldiers  but  to  deny  it  to  civilian 
populations  In  areas  that  we  did  not  control 
Most  of  this  spraying  has  been  in  the  food 
scarce  central  highlands  which  Is  principally 
inhabited  by  Montagnards.  This  triple  AS 
team  this  summer  was  flown  over  an  area  in 
Guang  Ngal  Province.  (Ill  show  you  one  of 
the  slides  that  they  bare  lent  me)  whare 
crop  destruction  operations  had  been  con- 
ducted only  a  few  days  previously.  They  were 
accompanied  by  the  chemical  operations  offl- 
cer,  a  colonel,  who  had  planned  the  opera- 
tion, and  he  assured  them  that  the  fields 
destroyed  were  growing  food  for  the  NLF. 
The  reasons  given  for  his  assessment  were 
found  by  this  official  team  to  be  all  false. 
Although  the  officer  said  there  were  no  dwell- 
ings below  and  none  could  be  seen  from  the 
air,  aerial  photographs  taken  by  the  Triple 
AS  and  a  map  In  1966  Indicated  more  than 
nine  hundred  dwellings  in  the  area  suggest- 
ing that  that  target  area  had  housed  about, 
or  was  inhabited,  by  some  five  thousand, 
mostly  civilian  people.  The  boundaries  of 
the  fields  seen  in  the  photographs  compared 
with  ones  In  1965  Indicated  no  major  crop 
expansion.  The  triple  AS  team  concluded  the 
land  cultivation  was  Just  about  enough  to 
support  people  apparently  living  there.  They 
said,  "Our  observations  lead  us  to  believe 
that  precautions  to  avoid  destroying  crops  of 
indigenous  civilian  populations  have  been  a 
faUure.  Nearly  all  the  food  destroyed  would 
actually  have  been  consumed  by  such  popu- 
lations." Now  I  want  to  ask  the  question, 
"Does  the  use  of  these  antl-plant  chemlcali 
violate  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925? 

This,  as  you  know,  outlaws  chemical  and 
biological  warfare.  The  Nixon  admlnlstraUoQ 
maintains  that  the  use  of  antl-plant  chem- 
icals does  not.  However,  the  UN  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  last  year  mak- 
mg  clear  that  those  countries  that  voted 
for  It  viewed  the  Geneva  Protocol  as  pro- 
hibiting herbicides  in  war.  The  resolution 
declares  that  any  chemical  agents  of  war- 
fare which  might  be  employed  because  of 
their  direct  toxic  effects  on  animals,  man  or 
plants.  Is  prohibited  by  the  generally  rec- 
ognized mle  at  international  law.  The  vote 
was  80  to  3  to  ban  antl-plant  chemicals. 
Only  Australia  and  Portugal  Jomed  the 
United  States  in  opposing  this  resolution. 
Crop  destruction  Involves  violating  more 
than  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1026.  It  In- 
volves violation  of  two  other  rules  of  Inter- 
national law.  They  are  both  embodied  in 
treaties  which  the  U.S.  has  ratified.  As  you 
khow.  we  have  not  ratified  the  Qenevs 
Protocol,  so  we  are  not  theoretically  violating 
a  law  there.  The  first  rule  Is  from  a  1907 
Hague  Convention.  It  prohibits  employing 
poisons  or  poisonous  weapons  In  war.  The 
U.S.  Official  Army  Field  Manual  on  the 
law  of  warfare,  which  we've  Just  heard  re- 
ferred to.  clearly  Implies  that  this  1907  rule 
bans  the  use  of  defoliants  to  kill  crops  In- 
tended to  feed  civilian  non-combatants, 
whether  enemy  or  not.  One  of  the  crime* 
against  humanity  of  which  the  German 
leader  Ooerlng  was  convicted  was  the  denial 
of  food,  the  removal  of  food,  from  occupied 
territory  to  supply  German  needs,  and  If 
this  resulted  In  starvation,  this  was  one  of 
the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged.  The 
U.S.  also  supported  the  prosecution  of 
Japanese  military  officials  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  crop-growing  lands  In  China.  In 
1949.  the  Geneva  Convention,  relative  to 
the  protection  of  civilian  persons  in  time 
of  war.  forbids  occupying  powers  from  de- 
stroying enemy  farm  lands  except  in  the 
event  of  absolute  military  necessities.  So  we 
have  the  Hague  Convention  and  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  which  specifically  ruled 
out  poisoning  food  for  civilians.  According 
to  Professor  George  Bun.  who  spoke  three 
weeks  ago  at  the  triple  AS  convention  m 
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rbieuto  a  professor  of  law  at  the  Unlver- 
rittof  Wisconsin  and  formerly  General 
consul  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dls- 
innMnent  Agency,  he  concluded  that  Ameri- 
spraying  of  Vietnamese  civilian  food 
^Bs  with  herbicides  is  totally  in  consistent 
fflth  the  rules  of  international  law.  In  addl- 
uon  to  spraying  antl-plant  chemicals  in 
Vietnam  the  U.S.  has  sprayetl  the  neutral 
Umtdom  of  Cambodia  In  April  and  May  of 
•jj  exacUy  one  year  before  Nixon  openly 
iaraded  the  country. 

A>  I  said.  I  had  the  honor  with  Dr.  Westing 
of  windhain  College  in  Putney,  Vermont,  to 
be  the  guests  of  the  Royal  Government  who 
KX)k  us  on  a  len-day  tour  all  through  the 
defoUsted  areas.  Ill  show  you  some  photo- 
graph*. About  180.000  acres  of  Eastern  Cam- 
bodia, what  Is  called  Fishhook,  was  sprayed 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, the  name  of  which  we  cannot  find. 
The  U.S.  government  Is  negotiating  to  pay 
something  like  twelve  million  dollars  dam- 
a^  for  this  violation  of  Cambodian  neutral- 
ity, but  when  one  asks  (I've  asked  Senator 
Uaasfleld,  Senator  Mclntyre  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee ) ,  they  cannot  find  what 
agency  of  the  government  mounted  this  mas- 
sive attack.  It's  a  rather  bizarre  phenomenon 
tliat  the  files  got  lost  or  something.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  attack,  which  most  Americans 
probably  don't  know  even  happened,  one- 
third  of  the  rubber  trees  in  production  In 
Cambodia  were  damaged  and  It  has  very 
severely  knocked  out  Cambodia's  principal 
source  of  foreign  exchange — rubber.  In  the 
area  actually  hit,  rubber  production  fell 
35%  to  45%.  Damages  to  crojjs  other  than 
rubber  were  estimated  by  the  Cambodian 
Government  to  be  approximately  1.2  million 
dollars.  The  area  that  was  hit  was  inhabited 
by  about  30,000  people  and  their  crops  of 
pineapple,  guava,  Jackfruit,  and  papaya  were 
simply  destroyed.  Approximately  45,000  Jack- 
fruit  trees  were  killed,  and  I  think  you  know 
that  the  Jackfruit  tree  is  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  food  for  the  peasants  of  Indo- 
china. Now,  In  addition  to  antl-plant  chemi- 
cals, we  are,  of  course  using  anti-personnel 
gasses.  The  only  ones  that  I  know  much 
about  are  CS,  DM,  and  CN.  CS  Is  a  fast- 
acting  tear-gas.  As  you  know,  we  have  CS2 
now  which  Is  very  persistent.  It  Is  spread 
as  small  slllcanlzed  pellets  and  will  last  for 
many,  many  weeks.  DM  Is  a  vomiting  agent. 
CS  and  CN  are  so-called  tear-gasses.  The 
t7.S.  has  maintained  that  since  these  agents 
are  In  routine  civilian  use  that  they're  Just 
antl-persoimel  weapons.  They  do  not  con- 
stitute gas  war.  They  are  not  lethal.  However, 
I  want  to  categorically  state,  that  there  Is 
conclusive  proof  that  adamsite  DM  ga6  has 
UUed  people,  civilians,  and  I  want  to  read 
the  letter.  In  1967  I  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Algy  Vetama,  the  medical  director  of 
the  Canadian  Aid  Mission  to  Vietnam.  And 
he  directed  the  TB  hospital  at  Quant  Ngal. 
Dr.  Vetama  wrote  me  as  follows:  "During  the 
last  three  years  I  have  examined  and  treated 
a  number  of  patients,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, who  have  been  exposed  to  a  type  of  war 
gas,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  know.  The 
type  Of  gas  used  makes  one  quite  sick  when 
one  touches  the  patient  or  Inhales  the  breath 
from  their  lungs. 

"The  patient  usually  gives  a  history  of 
having  been  hiding  In  a  cave  or  tunnel  or 
bunker  into  which  a  cannlster  of  gas  was 
thrown  In  order  to  force  them  to  leave  their 
hiding  place.  These  patients  that  have  come 
to  my  attention  were  very  111  with  signs 
and  symptoms  of  gas  poisoning  similar  to 
those  that  I  have  seen  In  veterans  from 
the  first  world  war  treated  at  Queen  Mary 
Ho^ltai  In  Montreal.  The  mortality  rate  of 
»<lult8  Is  about  10%,  while  the  mortality 
f»te  In  chUdren  Is  about  90%."  This  Is  from 
»  respected  member  of  the  Canadian  me<U- 
»1  profeaslon  whom  I  have  met  and  he  has 
attested  to  the  veracity  of  this  letter.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  In  using  herbicides 
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and  anti-personnel  gasses,  the  U.S.  Is  vio- 
lating several  International  rules  of  law, 
some  of  which  have  been  ratified  by  the  U.  8. 
Government.  I  want  to  conclude  by  briefly 
mentioning  another  very  serious  violation 
concerning  conventional  weapons,  the  re- 
sults of  which  I  personally  witnessed  and 
photographed  In  Cambodia.  Tbls  was  about 
200  miles  north  of  where  the  defoliation 
occurred.  It  was  an  attack  upon  a  Cam- 
bodian Antl-Alrcraft  position  In  late  No- 
vember, 1969  in  which  25  Cambodian  soldiers 
were  kUled  by  500-lb.  bombs  by  F-lOO  fighter 
planes.  It  Is  the  post  at  Doc  Dahm,  which 
is  right  across  from  the  Special  Forces  camp 
at  Bu  Prang.  I  don't  know  if  you  people 
know  where  that  Is,  up  In  the  central  high- 
lands. Now,  the  reason  for  the  attack  was 
that  the  Cambodians  had  defended  their  air 
space  by  shooting  an  American  observation 
plane,  shooting  It  down,  that  had  been  fly- 
ing over  them.  In  response,  the  United  States 
Air  Force  attacked  tbls  position,  kiUed  these 
Cambodian  soldiers  and  attacked  a  hospital. 
Ill  show  you  the  destroyed,  well-marked 
hospital;  and  they  also  attacked  an  ambu- 
lance. The  United  States  government,  on 
February  20th,  1970,  issued  a  statement  in 
which  it  apologized  for  this.  The  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment expresaed  its  profound  regrets  and 
condolences  and  requested  the  Royal  Cam- 
bodian government  to  facilitate  the  pay- 
ment of  the  equivalent  of  $400  to  the  next 
of  kin  of  each  twenty-five  persona  killed. 
I  don't  know  bow  you  assess  the  life  of  a 
Cambodian  at  $400  per  person.  I'm  quoting 
the  State  Department  now.  "In  addition, 
the  U.  S.  expresses  Its  special  regret  and 
apologizes  for  the  attack  ui>on  an  ambu- 
lance, the  character  of  which  the  pilots  con- 
cerned Inadvertently  failed  to  distinguish." 
I  saw  photographs  of  this  ambulance;  it  was 
a  white  vehicle,  well  marked  with  a  Red 
Cross. 

Tills  Incident  was  investigated  by  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission.  I  talked 
with  the  Indian,  the  chief  of  that  com- 
mission; he  verified  what  the  Cambodians 
told  us  and  what  we  saw.  This  was  sold  in 
the  United  States  as  an  attack  upon  a  North 
Vietnamese  Army  Artillery  position  Inside 
Cambodia.  This  was  the  JustiflcaUon  given 
for  this  attack.  This  was  a  complete  lie.  I 
can  verify  this.  The  only  places  that  were 
attacked  were  well-marked  Cambodian  in- 
stallations. There  were  no  North  Vietnamese 
anywhere  in  the  area.  I'd  like  to  conclude 
this  short  presentation;  then  we'll  switch 
to  the  pictures.  It  should  be  recalled  that 
President  Nixon,  In  his  May  1st  speech 
announcing  the  invasion  of  Cambodia,  stated 
that  the  U.S.  had  always  scrupulously 
respected  the  neutrality  of  Canxbodia,  and 
it  was  the  North  Vietnamese  who  were 
violating  the  territorial  Integrity  of  that 
kingdom.  The  attack  upon  Dak  Dahm,  with 
the  destruction  and  killing  of  twenty-five 
Cambodian  soldiers  and  the  defoliation  at- 
tack that  I  Just  described  and  that  I  will 
show  you  pictures  of,  show,  I  think,  how 
far  from  the  truth  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  stray.  Could  somebody  get 
the  lights  and  we'll  run  through  these  pic- 
tures, so  you  can  see  I  wasn't  making  these 
things  up.  This  Is  Just  a  slide  of  types  of 
chemicals.  Just  to  show  I  really  am  a 
scientist.  I  can  go  into  .  .  .  dicholorphenoxy- 
acetlcacid,  that  Is  (Next  Slide)  Now  the 
next  slide  simply  shows  how  It's  escalated 
and  only  takes  It  up  to  about  '68.  I  want 
to  say  that  my  friend.  Art  Westing,  who 
just  came  back,  has  calculated  that  about 
12';  of  the  total  land  surface  has  been 
sprayed  with  these  chemicals,  sometJhlng 
like  50 '"'f  of  the  hardwood  forests  of  Viet- 
nam have  been  hit,  a  very  high  percentage 
of  them  having  been  killed,  the  merchan- 
dizable  timber.  This  Is  not  a  Tarzan-type 
useless  Jungle.  The  timber  industry  Is  a 
very  Important  part  of  the  economy  of  Viet 
Nam.    (Next  Picture)    Now  this  sUde  shows 
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the  way  in  which  the  spraying  has  been 
done.  These  are  C-123  aircraft.  They  carry 
1,000  gallons  in  their  fuselage  of  the  de- 
foliant. The  raid  that  we  went  on  was  a 
heavy  suppression  mission.  We  were  accom- 
panied by  F-lOO  fighter  bombers  dropping 
CBU's  oecause  we  have  to  get  down  Just 
above  treetops  and  fiy  quite  slowly  about  130 
knots  and  then  this  is  applied  at  a  rate  of 
about  27  pounds  per  acre.  The  maximum  in 
my  home  state  is  two  pounds  per  acre,  so 
you  can  see  there's  quite  a  difference  in 
the  amount  of  stuff  we  put  out  over  there. 
(Next  picture)  These  are  some  slides  given 
lo  me  by  Dave  Braum. 

It  shows  you  again  C-123's.  Now  the  in- 
teresting  things  are  the   Vietnamese  mark- 
ings on  this  one,  but  I'm  told  by  Dave  that 
this  is  flown  by  American  pilots  with  Viet- 
namese markings  on  the  aircraft  so  the  U.S. 
government  can  say,  of  course,  that  this  Is 
the  Vietnamese  doing  It.  not  us.  (Next  pic- 
ture) Here's  another  shot.  If  you  focus  that, 
I  think  that  they  have  pipes  with  nozzles. 
I  think  there's  something  like  sixteen  nozzles 
coming  out  the  wings  and  tall  and  they  lay 
down  a  very  wide  swath  of  this  chemical.  It 
comes  out  as  an  aerosol,  and  it  falls  on  the 
roofs  of  houses  If  they're  down  below  and 
this  Is  what's  pertinent  here.  I  took  this  on 
the  border  between  Cambodia  and  Viet  Nam. 
This  is  a  typical  situation  In  a  village.  The 
people    during    the    monsoon    collect    their 
drinking  water  off  rooftops.  This  pipe  runs 
into  a  g^eat  big  earthern  cistern.  You  see,  they 
sell  them  (the  cisterns)  In  the  marketplace. 
They're  huge;  they  hold.  oh.  forty,  fifty  gal- 
lons. I  guess,  and  we  have  calculated  that, 
at    the    rate    of    application    a    spray   plane 
dumped  this  Agent  Orange  on  the  roof  of 
that  house  during  the  rainy  season,  enough 
stuff  could  wash  into  the  drinking  water  of 
a  pregnant  woman  so  that  If  she's  as  sensi- 
tive as  rats,  she'd  get  enough  dose  to  make 
a  malformed  offspring.  Now,  keep  In  mind 
that  thalidomide,  which  also  does  this,  (what 
I'm  saying  Is  this  agent  Orange  Is  a  thali- 
domide type  agent)   if  It's  like  thalidomide, 
women  are  much  more   sensitive  to  it.   In 
terms  of  malformations,  than  the  rats  were, 
but  we  don't  know  but  what  this  Isn't  true 
of  this  Agent  Orange.  Next  picture.  That's 
why  it's  been  banned.  It's  no  longer  in  use. 
This  is  what  It  does  to  chicks.  We'll  Just  run 
through  these  in  a  hurry.  I  was  given  sam- 
ples of  all  three  agents.  Agent  Orange,  White 
and   Blue,   that   we   use   over   there,   by   the 
chemical  operations  at  Tan-Son-hut  Air  Base. 
I  had  them  tested  for  toxicity  by  a  (look  at 
these  malformed  limbs  on  these  chicks)  U.S. 
Food   and   Drug  Administration   doctor.  Dr. 
Jacqueline  Veret.  She  found  all  of  the  agents 
that  we  use  over  there  highly  toxic  to  chick 
embryos  In  her  preparations.  Keep  in  mind 
that  we're  dumping  tons  and  tons  of  this  on 
these  people.   (Next  picture)   We  now  know 
that  all  of  them  are  toxic.  Now  here's  the 
way  It  looks  when  you  fly  over  a  sprayed  area 
In  the  Saigon  River  Delta.  This  is  down  near 
Vung  Tau  and  you  can  see  a  swath  of  gray. 
(Next  picture)   This  Is  a  healthy  mangrove 
swamp.  The  reason  that  we  sprayed  In  here 
was  the  freighters  coming  up  form  the  South 
China    Sea    to    supply    Saigon    have    to    go 
through  these  narrow  channels  and  the  mili- 
tary felt  that  it  would  prevent  ambush  If 
we  defoliated  the  area,  so  just  hundreds  of 
square  miles  have  been  killed. 

The  next  picture  shows  you  what  It  looks 
like.  We  went  sixty-flve  miles  on  PBR's  down 
through  there  and  these  mangroves  are  killed. 
They're  not  sure  whether  theyll  ever  come 
back.  Westing,  who's  a  forester,  the  second 
time  he  was  In  there,  couldn't  see  any  sign 
of  regeneration.  These  things  were  sprayed 
maybe  eight  years  ago.  There's  nothing  green 
at  all.  No  birds,  no  nothing.  (Next  picture) 
Here's  a  close-up  that  Art  Westing  took.  This 
Is  what  you  call  a  free  fire  zone  and  we 
went  down  on  a  BBR  with  our  flack  Jackets 
and  all.  He  made  a  landing  here  and  took 
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tbeM  plctiiTM  and  took  soil  samplee  it  August 
of  1  tbls  summer  (1970).  Now,  I  want  to  say 
a  word  or  two  about  this,  because  lihe  same 
PBR  that  took  the  AAAS  scientists  down 
went  down  a  week  later  and  at  the  precise 
point  where  this  picture  was  taket.  where 
the  Americans  had  made  a  landing,  the  NLF 
had  brought  up  a  forty-millimeter  rocket  and 
wiped  out  that  PBR  one  week  after  my 
friends  got  off.  Now.  there's  a  lesson  here,  be- 
caiise  It  proves  that  this  defoliation  did  not 
prevent  the  ambush.  The  other  side  got  in 
there  even  though  It  was  defoliated'  and  did 
the  damage  that  the  Army  said  It  was  pre- 
venting. 

(Next  picture). 

There's  a  very  serious  erosion  problem.  I 
think  those  of  you  who  have  b^  some 
ecology,  know  that  happens  when  yon  remove 
the  top  comver  of  a  forest.  Now.  here"*  a  hard- 
wood forest.  These  are  dead  trees;  tHese  trees 
are  probably  150  feet  high.  TheyVe  logo- 
stromla  .  .  .  We  saw  a  lot  of  them  iln  Cam- 
bodia. They're  a  very,  very  valuable  source  of 
timber.  This  Is  the  sort  of  tree  that  |  said  6.2 
billion  board  feet  have  been  kllledl  partic- 
ularly up  and  around  war  rone  C  ^  D,  Tay 
Nlnh  northwest. 

( Next  picture ) . 

Now,  this  is  the  valley  In  Quang  Ilgal  that 
was  sprayed.  You  see  the  brown  swtth  right 
down  that  valley.  The  Ranch  Hand  ^ys.  the 
ones  who  defoliate,  the  Twelfth 
mando  Squadron,  I  think  It  was 
this,  got  almost  all  that  rice.  Now,  tl 
told  the  AAAS  team  that  was  all  d« 
NLP  soUders.  In  fact,  they  found  4ut  from 
the  nSAID  people  that  It  was  all  Monjtagnards 
living  there.  ' 

(Next  picture  t.  i 

Now,  we're  on  the  Cambodian  borider  now. 
I  Just  want  to  show  you  what's  rea^y  there. 
This  Is  in  Me  Mot.  This  Is  the  pljace.  If  I 
can  diverge  a  little  bit  and  get  a  Uttie  politi- 
cal, that  President  Nixon  pointed  Ijls  finger 
to  this  town  and  said  It'd  been  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  NVA  m  Cambodia  for  the  last  five 
ye^rs.  He  said  this  place  was  completely  con- 
trolled by  the  NVA.  Well,  there  they(  are.  but 
If  you  know  Indochina,  they're  itll  Cam- 
tXJdians.  I 

As  you  know,  the  Vietnamese  l^ok  very 
different  from  Cambodians.  CamtKxJlans  are 
much  larger,  much  darker,  they  wev  totally 
different  dress,  the  women  do.  I  should  also 
point  out  that  In  this  so-called  communist 
sanctuary  In  Cambodia,  the  Slhancjuk  Qov- 
eriunent  had  Invited  and  actually  took 
through  this  area,  this  commie  sanctuary, 
four  American  experts  In  July  of  1969.  They 
were  taken  all  through,  they  flew  bver  the 
commie  sanctuaries  In  hellcoptersJ  One  of 
them  Is  Charles  Mlnnerlck  from  Fori  Detrick 
and  It  doesn't  seem  logical  to  me  lihat  If  It 
was  what  Nlxon  characterized  It  to  I  be,  that 
they  would  have  allowed  officers  f^om  Fort 
Detrick  and  Washington,  D.C.  to  winder  all 
through  those  sanctuaries  so  I  thlnlt  he  was 
misinformed  on  that.  I'm  going  to  take  you 
all  through  these  communist  sanctfiarles  In 
Cambodia.  Here  we  are  flying  over  'em  now. 
ThU  Is  m  a  Royal  Cambodian  airplane  You 
see  over  the  right  wing  Is  Black  Vtrgto  Moun- 
tain m  Tay  Nlnh.  I  don't  know  If  anybody's 
been  up  on  that.  A  lot  of  people  died  on 
that  mountain.  It  now  belongs,  I  think,  to 
tbeNI..F. 

(Next  picture). 

Here  we  are  flying  over  a  defollatied  Cam- 
bodian rubber  plantation.  This,  np  I  say, 
Nlxon  said,  was  completely  under  ItVA  con- 
trol. The  facts  are  these  were  very  lucrative 
French-owned  rubber  plantations  atd  there 
were  many,  many  French  people  llvtng  there 
and  Belgian,  the  plant  pathologists  wttb  their 
wives  and  children.  We  asked  them,  "Have 
you  seen  any  military  activity,  any  soldiers?" 
"None  at  all.  juat  a  few  of  the  Rojal  Cam- 
bodian Army  troops."  It's  interesting  that 
tl^e  rubber  plantations  of  Cambodia  were 
the  world's  second  largest  source  oj  natural 
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rubber  I  dare  to  think  of  what  the  first 
source  Is.  It's  U.S.  Firestone  In  Liberia.  I 
don't  know  If  there's  any  connection  between 
the  destruction  of  the  second-French-owned 
one  and  the  first. 

I  Next  picture) . 

Cambodian  rubber  production  Is  now  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Here's  the  way  It  looked  on 
the  ground.  We  are  now  In  the  heart  of  the 
sanciuarlee.  The  Vietnam  border  is  Just  down 
that  road.  It  was  through  this  road  that 
many  of  the  American  troops  came  across 
into  Cambodia.  I  saw  them  on  T.V,  shooting 
right  into  this  very  plantatton. 

(Next  picture). 

Now.  I  want  to  show  you  some  of  the  oth- 
er ..  .  ( you  saw  what  happened  to  the  rubber 
trees)  now  this  Is  Jack  fruit  tree.  There's  a 
little  Cambodian  boy.  It's  perfectly  obvious 
the  difference. 

See,  they  look  very  different  from  Viet- 
namese. Tbeae  Jack  tnilt  were  killed  with  a 
single  application.  They're  like  the  man- 
grovee.  Tbey  don't  Juat  defoliate,  they  die. 
See,  there's  a  big  branch  of  one  of  the  earli- 
er fruits  remaining.  It's  a  very  good  source 
of  food  for  these  people. 

(Next  picture) . 

As  I  say,  thirty-thousand  people  were  In 
the  eures.  Now  this  is  Interesting  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  bl<^oglst  because  we're  tak- 
ing these  pictures  eight  months  after  the  at- 
tack and  this  Is  what  is  known  as  a  custard 
apple.  It  ahotUd  be  about  the  size  of  a  grape- 
fruit and  a  alee,  big,  green,  Juicy  thing,  but 
due  to  this  chemical  (we  don't  yet  know 
exactly  what  it  was  because  It's  hard  to  get 
anything  out  of  Uncle  Sam  about  this  at- 
tack) ,  whatever  It  was.  It  caused  these  fruits 
to  dry  out  and  go  black.  And  this  was  very 
rough  on  these  peasants.  They're  subsist- 
ence farmers.  There  are  on  supermarkets  for 
them  to  go  down  and  buy  food.  They  grow 
most  of  their  own  food. 

(Next  picture). 

Now  this  is  what  It  did  to  papaya.  These 
leaves  are  eight  months  later  and  the  tree 
Is  still  sick  as  a  dog.  The  leaves  are  defcdi- 
ated  by  now  they're  dying  and  the  fruit 
is  very,  very  deformed.  Keep  in  mind, 
these  herblcldal  weapons  are  very,  very  ef- 
fective against  subetatence  farmer  popula- 
tions of  the  sort  that  we  have  In  Indo- 
china, Africa,  and  South  America  and  If 
we  don't  put  a  stop  to  their  use  now,  I  think 
we're  going  to  see  them  employed  against 
Third  World  peoples  on  a  tremendous  scale. 
We  were  told  when  we  were  In  Vietnam  the 
only  Limits  to  the  op)eratlon  at  that  time 
was  the  fact  that  they  did  not  have  enough 
C-123'8  and  crews  to  do  It.  Now,  I  wsmt  to 
conclude  by  showing  you — I  Just  cant  re- 
sist showing  you — what  happened  to  the 
Cambodians  at  Dak  Dam.  That  Is  a  Soviet 
thirty-seven  millimeter  alrcrsrft  gun,  which 
they  have  every  right  to  have,  and  It  had 
fired  at  an  American  plane.  While  we  were 
there,  we  saw  at  least  three  aircraft  openly 
violate.  Fly  right  over,  right  across  Cam- 
bodia— American  aircraft.  The  whole  gun 
crew  here  was  killed,  of  course. 

(Next  picture). 

Here's  a  trench.  About  fifteen  of  them 
were  dug  out  of  this  trench  where  they  were 
taking  cover.  On  the  skyline  there  Is  Viet- 
nam and  the  Special  Forces  Camp  at  Bu 
Prang.  We  can  see  it.  What  made  the  Amer- 
icans mad  and  was  that  they  want  to  be  able 
to  fly  ovM'  Cambodia  to  maintain  good  aerial 
reconnaisanoe  and  because  the  Cambodians 
had  to  gall  to  defend  their  air  space,  they 
decided  to  take  out  this  poet. 

(Next  picture). 

There  Is  the  smashed  up  hoeirttal.  And  It 
was  well-marked. 

There  were  bomb  craters  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  away  from  this.  We  picked  up  medi- 
cine, etc.  The  point  about  this  hospital  was 
it  was  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
gun  positions.  It  was  deliberately  attacked. 
I'm  ashamed  to  have  to  ...  It  breaks  my  heart 
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to  have  to  say  this  about  .  .  .  what  our  eot- 
ernment  had  done.  Whether  this  Is  an  Umt- 
rant  phenomenon,  I  don't  know  .  .  .  bnt  I 
saw  this  with  my  own  eyes.  Here  are  the 
broken  bottles. 

(Next  plcttire).     , 

This  Is  Art  Westing  down  in  one  of  **-m 
craters.  This  Is  a  five  hundred  pound  bomb 
crater.  This  Is  the  one  that  knocked  over 
the  hospital.  It  was  not  aimed  at  the  mllltwy 
installation  at  all. 

Moderator.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr 
Pfeiffer.  In  ordering  to  facilitate  a  consider- 
able amount  of  questioning  later,  rather  thso 
allowing  questions  now,  (we  had  fewer  panel- 
ists here  than  we  had  with  the  other  group) 
well  go  on  with  the  testimony  and  then  well 
all  tie  It  together  for  you  In  the  end.  The 
next  person  to  speak  to  you  will  be  Mr.  Dtnif 
Hostetter,  who  will  discuss  the  actual  effecti 
of  chemlcal-blcrioglcal  warfare  programs  on 
people,  animals  and  crops  In  the  Southeast 
.^sian  area. 

HosTrrrxR.  My  name  is  Doug  Hostetter.  I'm 
a  resident  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  currently  to 
school  in  New  York  City  In  the  New  Scbool 
for  Social  Research,  graduate  study  in  Soci- 
ology. I  worked  for  three  years  for  Vietnam 
Christian  Ser-.'lce  from  July  1966  until  June 
1969  in  Community  Development  in  the 
village  of  Dahm  Ke  in  the  Province  of  Quong 
Thlmh,  South  Vietnam.  During  that  time, 
I  learned  to  speak  Vietnamese  and  lived  to 
the  area  and  learned  to  know  the  people 
quite  well.  I  recently  got  back  from  a  R»- 
tlonal  Student  Association  trip  both  to  Sai- 
gon anil  Hanoi  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber. I  spent  ten  days  in  Saigon  and  at  that 
time  and  eight  days  in  Hanoi  and  surround- 
ing areas.  Ill  speak  a  little  bit  first  about 
the  use  of  defoliation  and  the  movement  of 
perFonnel.  specifically  refugees.  QuongThimh 
Province  has  a  population  of  about  SOO.CKX) 
people.  According  to  the  government  statls- 
tics  In  1968,  over  100,000  people  In  this  ares 
were  refugees.  The  people  from  western 
Qnong  Thlnh  from  about  a  kilometer  west 
of  Route  1  all  the  way  to  the  Laotian  border, 
were  almost  completely  removed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  special  forces  campe — one  at 
Dlen  Phuk  and  one  at  Han  Due.  The  move- 
ment of  these  refugees  was  done  In  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  Earlier  there  had  been 
attempts  to  move  them  by  taking  Amer- 
ican troops  m  with  helicopters  and  bring- 
ing them  out  by  helicopters.  They  were 
unable  to  get  all  of  the  people  In  this  method, 
and  In  some  areas.  It  was  too  insecure  to  take 
In  American  choppers.  So  for  these  areas,  they 
would  go  across  the  areas,  heavily  defoliating 
the  areas.  I  8i>eak  Vietnamese  and  I  would 
go  out  to  the  Vietnamese  In  the  reception 
center  and  ask  them  about  the  situation  to 
the  homes  where  they  had  come  from. 

All  of  the  areas  west  of  Quong  Thinh  have 
been  heavUy  defoliated.  The  reason  why  most 
of  the  people  came  in  was  because  there  wm 
no  more  food  to  eat  or  because  they  wert 
forcibly  brought  in  by  American  hellcopten. 
The  people  said  that  usually  right  around 
the  harvest  time,  the  planes  would  come  over 
and  defoliate  the  whole  area.  It  would  de- 
stroy all  of  the  rice  crop  and  any  other  above- 
the-ground  vegetation.  Sweet  potatoes  and 
peanuts  that  were  reasonably  developed 
could  be  dug  up  and  could  be  lived  on  for 
a  short  period  of  time,  but  if  an  area  wu 
repeatedly  defoUated,  they  were  not  able  to 
subsist  from  one  planting  to  the  next  on 
sweet  potatoes  and  peanuts  and  so  they 
would  be  forced  to  come  In.  During  this  time 
I  did  have  the  chance  at  times  to  go  into 
areas  which  were  defoliated  by  Amerlcsn 
planes  out  of  Da  Nang.  In  March  of  *fl8.  I 
went  into  villagea,  the  village  of  Ke  Pho. 
Quong  Thlnh  Province,  and  talked  with  the 
farmers  and  vUlagers  In  this  area.  They  In- 
formed me  that  about  four  or  five  days  be- 
fore I  had  come  there,  the  area  had  been  de- 
foliated. I  checked  back,  and  the  attempt  had 
been   to   defoliate   the   village   of  Ke  Aha 
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which  at  that  time  was  under  the  control 
^  Uie  National  Liberation  Front,  but  that 
morning  there  had  been  heavy  coastal  winds 
which  had  lifted  the  dsfoUants  up  ovsr 
nna  village  and  landed  them  down  In  Ke 
Pbu  and  Ke  Troung  vUlages.  I  spoke  with 
fanners  and  they  informed  me  that  they  had 
lost  cattle,  plg«,  water  buffalo,  ducks,  and 
chickens. 

Another  farmer  showed  ms  tb«  dead 
gn|m>la. 

I  talked  to  quite  a  ntmiber  of  the  farmers 
jnd  I  made  up  a  Ust  of  how  many  Wat*' 
miffalo,  plga,  ftQd  cattle  the  farmers  had  lost 
l,ecauM  this  was  in  a  Saigon  government 
rlllace.  I  took  the  list  with  the  names  of 
the  Tiilagers,  the  hamlets,  and  the  villages 
which  they  had  come  from,  and  took  It  to 
the  MA(7V  Headquarters  in  Dahm  Ke.  I 
spoke  with  the  Deputy  Province  Adviser  for 
Quong  Thlnh  Province  and  also  with  a  num- 
ber of  OORDSC  people — Civilian  Organiza- 
tion Revolutionary  Development  Support 
Command.  I  spoke  with  both  of  these  men 
and  I  informed  them  of  the  villages  that  had 
been  defoliated  and  according  to  CORDSC 
regulations,  they  had  to  go  back  and  pay 
tbete  villagers  for  their  losses  in  livestock 
and  loues  In  rice,  peanuts,  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes. When  I  told  the  officers  about  the 
cattle,  pigs,  and  water  buffalo  being  lost,  they 
referred  me  to  the  Army  Manual  which  as- 
(ured  me  that  these  defoliants  do  not  in  any 
way  harm  or  Injure  any  human  beings  or 
animals,  so,  therefore,  these  animals  did  not 
die,  I  gave  them  the  names  of  the  farmers, 
the  hamlets  from  which  they  came,  and  the 
TllUges  and  districts,  and  asked  them  to 
go  out  and  Bp>eak  with  the  farmers  and 
persuade  them  that  their  animals  had  not 
died.  They  all  declined  at  this  point.  There 
were  no  reparations  paid  for  crops  or  ani- 
mals killed  during  this  time.  Tou  were  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Pflelffer  that  after  much  pres- 
aure  from  American  scientists.  Agent 
Orange  has  been  discontinued  officially  by 
the  American  forces  In  South  Vietnam.  What 
has  happened  is  that  these  defoliants  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment so  that  the  Americans  no  longer  have 
control  over  Agent  Orange  and  Its  use.  Ac- 
cording to  American  officials. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Judy  Coburn  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Policy  Studies  was  In  the  airport 
of  Danang  and  saw  the  barrels  of  Agent 
Orange  standing  In  the  airport.  When  ask- 
ing about  it,  she  was  again  Informed  that 
these  are  no  longer  under  American  control. 
You  also  noted  from  the  photographs  that 
the  airplanes  which  are  now  flying  the  de- 
foliation missions  are  marked  with  Vietnam- 
ese markings  so  that  It  is  an  official  Viet- 
namese operation  now.  However,  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  no  Vietnamese  pilots 
that  can  fiy  01238  they  have  to  be  flown  by 
American  pilots.  But  It  is  a  Vietnamese  op- 
eration now  and  the  Americans  officially  are 
not  using  Agent  Orange  in  Vietnam.  You  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that,  I'm  sure.  While  I  was 
in  Hanoi,  I  spoke  with  Doctor  Nguyen  Swong 
Nguyen  of  the  Blen  Vlnh  Hanoi  Hospital.  He 
works  in  the  ward  that  is  dedicated  to  South- 
erners, which  treats  the  Southerners,  that 
come  up  to  the  North.  I  will  read  Just  a  few 
quotes  from  his  report  from  our  Interview: 
"In  our  hospital  we  have  903  patients  from 
the  South.  179  of  these  show  the  effects  of 
chemicals;  of  these,  90  are  men,  19  are  wom- 
en, and  70  are  children.  They  have  lived  in 
the  affected  zones  for  periods  of  two  months 
to  Ave  years.  When  speaking  of  the  symp- 
tonu,  the  first  symptoms  (this  is  In  people 
who  have  been  exposed  to  defoUatlon)  i^- 
P««r  In  24  hours  to  a  few  days.  These  are 
irritations  of  the  eyes  and  nose.  After  this 
tune  there  is  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
«y«tem,  vomiting  and  diarrhea.  Those  hit  dl- 
[•ctly  also  have  irritation  of  the  skin  and 
*ter  swelling,  in  addition  to  these  symp- 
tOM,"  there  are  other  sympitoms  which  »p- 
P«»r  later,  perhaps  as  complications  of  the 
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earlier  effects,  and  some  as  direct  but  chronic 
effects.  The  most  Important  is  malaise  and 
asthenia  (general  weakness).  Treatment  In- 
volves five  to  six  months  In  bed.  Another 
symptom  Is  weakness  of  the  eyes.  Patients 
can  read  no  more  than  three  to  five  minutes. 
Ocular  complications  result  in  hyperocudld- 
Ity,  lesions  affecting  up  to  24.8%  of  the  eye. 
Of  the  19  women  we  have  treated  In  North 
Vietnam,  four  of  them  were  pregnant.  One 
was  delivered  In  South  Vietnam,  the  other 
three  in  the  North.  One  child  was  nomaal,  the 
other  three  were  abnormal.  One  child  was 
one  month  premature.  All  of  the  mothers 
liad  been  In  the  defoliated  areas,  at  least 
through  the  sixth  through  the  eighth  week 
of  pregnancy.  The  mothers  were  all  normal, 
and  had  not  taken  any  noedlcatlon  during 
pregnancy,  and  none  had  ever  been  X-rayed. 
There  were  no  abnormalities  In  any  of  their 
families  for  three  generations.  One  of  the 
abnormal  children  was  a  typical  Mongoloid, 
and  another  was  a  Mongoloid  plus  microce- 
phalic, and  the  third  was  a  Mongoloid  with 
many  other  abnormalities,  Mongolodism  us- 
ually occurs  In  older  women,  but  these  wom- 
en ranged  in  age  from  23  to  37. 

For  three  of  the  women.  It  was  her  first 
child,  and,  for  the  fourth,  it  was  her  third. 
The  first  child,  which  I  met,  and  talked  with 
the  mother  and  saw  the  child  (these  pictures 
I've  all  taken  personally)  Is  Wang  Thl  Tute,  3 
years  old,  and  his  mother  Is  Lei  Ting  Yu  Mat. 
She  was  from  Quong  Nam  province,  Phuk 
Shan  village.  The  mother  lived  four  years  In 
the  defoliated  zone,  but  was  never  hit  directly 
by  the  chemical  spray.  She  drank  water  and 
ate  food  from  the  area.  The  child  shows  ef- 
fects of  being  a  typical  Mongoloid;  the  eyelids 
have  an  extra  wrinkle  typical  of  Mongolold- 
Ism,  and  there  is  only  one  crossUne  across  the 
palm.  Feet  and  hands  can  both  be  bent  back 
in  the  wrong  direction,  and  the  heels  can 
easily  be  made  to  touch  the  ear.  The  child 
cannot  walk  or  talk,  except  to  say  "Mama". 
The  second  child  la  Nguyen  Thl  Thl,  and  the 
mother  is  Trang  Thl  Chuc,  Quang  Trl  Prov- 
ince, the  village  of  Trlch  Pbung,  The  mother 
lived  two  months  In  a  defoliated  zone.  When 
seven  weeks  pregnant,  she  was  bit  directly 
with  defoliation  chemicals.  She  went  to  the 
North  when  she  was  four  months  pregnant 
and  the  child  was  bom  there;  this  was  her 
first  child.  The  child  has  one  line  across  the 
palm,  has  a  small  head,  and  shows  symptoms 
of  having  no  cerebrum.  The  child  convulses 
with  legs  crossed  and  head  tilted  backwards. 

The  hard  palate  of  the  mouth  Is  much 
higher  than  normal;  there  are  lesions  in  the 
respiratory  system.  When  the  child  breathes, 
the  neck  Immediately  above  the  chest  col- 
lapses Inward.  The  child  can  only  eat,  de- 
fecate, and  urinate.  The  third  child  Is  Wang 
Thl  Aich;  the  mother  had  two  previous.  The 
mother  Wang  Thl  Li,  37  years  old,  Quang  Trl 
Province,  Cam  Lo  Village.  The  mother  had 
two  previous  children,  16  years  of  age  and  17 
years  of  age.  Both  are  normal.  The  mother 
was  hit  directly  with  chemical  spray  when 
seven  weeks  pregnant.  The  child  was  born 
In  North  Vietnam,  The  child's  head  Is  flat 
from  behind  vtritb  prominent  forehead;  index 
finger  is  flat,  three  toes  are  abnormally  long. 
The  left  foot  has  six  toes.  Tear  ducts,  Instead 
of  running  out  onto  the  eyes,  run  down  Into 
the  nose,  causing  choking  when  the  child 
cries.  Tears  run  into  the  nose  cavity  and  back 
into  the  throat,  and  It  also  causes  permanent 
Infection  of  the  eyes.  The  child  can  neither 
stand  nor  walk,  has  very  low  intelligence,  can 
cry,  but  cannot  talk.  And  here's  another  shot 
of  two  of  the  mothers  with  some  of  the  NSA 
team  that  met  with  them  and  talked  with 
them  In  the  North.  Thank  you. 

Moderator.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doug. 
Our  next  testimony  will  come  from  Mr.  Art 
Kanagas,  The  Information  we  will  be  dis- 
cussing Is  with  reference  to  automated  bat- 
tlefield equipment,  electronic  equipment,  de- 
tection and  anti-personnel  weapons  which 
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are  specifically  covered  In  the  laws  and  rules 
of  Land  Warfare.  Art,  Introduce  yourseOI. 

Kanagas.  My  name  Is  Arthtir  Kanagas  and 
I  work  with  NARMIC,  which  stands  for  Na- 
tional Action  and  Research  on  the  Military 
Industrial  Complex.  I'm  not  a  veteran,  but 
I'm  very  pleased  to  be  Invited  to  come  to  this 
meeting.  I'm  not  like  most  of  your  other 
panelisu,  speaking  from  first  hand  experi- 
ence, but  rather  from  research  that  we've 
done  on  the  staff  of  NARMIC.  NARMIC,  by 
the  way,  is  a  special  project  set  up  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  which 
Is  the  Quaker  organization.  I'd  like  to  start 
off  by  trying  to  give  you  some  sense  of  the 
military's  projections  in  the  automated  bat- 
tlefield area  by  starting  off  with  a  simple  sci- 
ence fiction  scenario.  The  earthman  leaves  his 
hut,  to  slip  through  the  rainy  forest,  to  an 
isolated  spot  where  he  will  Join  his  comrades 
In  the  struggle  against  the  invading  masters. 
Jungle  sounds  penetrate  the  dark  night  air, 
but  otherwise  the  woods  are  quiet.  No  one 
Is  in  Bight,  and  there  is  no  Indication  that 
the  invading  masters  are  In  the  area.  The 
earthman  feels  confident.  He  does  not  know 
It,  but  his  every  step  U  being  felt  by  ADSID 
sensors.  Every  word  he  speaks  Is  being  lis- 
tened to  and  recorded  by  Acousld.  He  Is 
smelled  by  an  XM-S.  If  he  is  carrying  a  hoe 
ur  a  gun,  that  too  is  registered  by  a  magnetic 
sensor.  This  information  Is  relayed  through  a 
communication  link  to  an  BC121R  Relay 
Platform  in  the  sky.  As  he  makes  his  way  to- 
ward the  spot  in  the  Jungle  where  he  will 
Join  his  comrades,  a  blip  appears  in  the  SBP, 
Sensory  Reporting  Post  of  the  S.'A.AJJ.O. 
Control  Room.  Computers  whirr,  lights  fiash, 
and  a  blip  appears  on  the  screen.  The  lone 
earthman  is  watched  as  he  and  five  other 
blips  approach  the  same  spot.  The  computer 
measures  his  speed,  2.31  miles  per  hour.  It 
measures  the  speed  of  his  comrades,  and 
computes  when  they  will  reach  their  destina- 
tion, figuring  In  the  terrain  and  other  rele- 
vant factors.  With  a  flash  of  electricity  this 
information  is  fed  into  the  huge  ADSAF 
computer  network,  which  Instantaneously 
correlates  this  Information  with  previous 
intelligence  data  and  with  information  from 
Its  SLAR  radar  and  the  ICR  night  vision  de- 
vice to  determine  the  mission  of  the  group- 
ing earthman.  The  mission,  the  IBM  360  de- 
cides, is  dangerous. 

Another  bolt  of  electricity  carries  the  word 
to  the  Tacflre  Central  computer.  This  com- 
puter determines  the  appropriate  tactical 
response  and  flashes  this  information  to  one 
of  the  Interlinked  data  processing  systems 
in  the  field.  Seconds  later,  the  field  computer 
sends  coordinates  of  the  earthman  to  a  fully 
automated  high  firepower  aircraft  with  an 
array  of  night  vision  capability  sensors. 

Prom  a  point  high  above  the  gathering 
earthmen,  the  B570  and  a  nearby  F4  are 
automatically  steered  over  the  target.  One 
aircraft  releases  a  laser  guided  bomb  auto- 
matically released  by  the  computer  at  the  ai>- 
proprlate  time.  Another  releases  an  EO  or 
Wall  Eye  television  guided  bomb  with  &  tele- 
vision camera  in  its  nosecone  focused  clearly 
on  the  six  earthmen.  This  Wall  Eye  Two 
bomb  follows  this  picture  on  a  self-contained 
TV  screen  correcting  Its  course  with  a  wave 
of  its  movable  fins  until  It  reaches  the  target. 
The  highly  lethal  firepower  eliminates  this 
threat  to  the  Invading  masters  and  success- 
fully sanitizes  the  area.  Meanwhile  in  Zone 
P,  another  blip  appears  ou  the  screen.  Does 
this  sound  as  If  It  were  set  In  the  year  2000 
by  a  science  fiction  writer?  It's  actually  set 
for  the  1970's  by  the  US  Pentagon.  In  fact, 
at  this  very  moment,  in  a  war  room  In  Port 
Hood,  Texas,  the  MASTER  group,  which 
stands  for  Mobile  Army  Sensor  Systems  Test 
Evaluation  and  Review,  Is  evaluating  repKJrts 
on  TAC  fire.  Tactical  Fire  Direction  System 
In  the  Integrated  battlefield  control  system. 
In  July  of  1969,  the  US  Army  set  up  a  pro- 
gram called  Surveillance  Target  Acquisition 
and  Night  Observation,  to  plan,  test,  and  put 
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Into  operation  a  totally  controlled  an  1  com- 
puterized electronic  battlefield.  )  William 
Westmoreland,  who  commanded  tie  US 
forces  In  Vietnam  and  Is  now  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  discussed  the  automated  battlefield 
In  a  speech  to  tt?e  Association  of  ;he  US 
Army  last  year. 

"On  the  battlefield  of  the  future.'  West- 
moreland said,  "enemy  forces  will  be  1  ocated, 
tracked,  and  targeted  almost  simultaneously 
through  the  use  of  data  links,  compi  ter  as- 
sisted intelligence  evaluation  and  automatic 
fire  control."  These  weapons,  the  co,  nputer 
systems  for  detection,  have  been  us^d  both 
In  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  and  in  Laos — argely, 
so  far,  on  an  experimental  basis.  Th«y  have 
been  testing  detection  systems  which  i  mpllf y 
the  light  of  the  stars,  and  numeroui  other 
detection  systems  which  are  integn^at-jd  into 
the  ADSAP,  Automatic  Data  System  for  the 
Army  in  the  Field. 

Some  of  the  Information  on  these  tensors 
was  released  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  bearings  released  last  week 
and  they  do  show  pictures  of  some  c^  these 
sensory  devices,  but  they're  probatly  too 
small  for  many  of  you  to  see.  But  n  this 
case  the  Accuboy  Is  a  sensor  that's  <amou- 
fiaged,  dropped  lu  a  Jungle  and  It  patches 
In  the  trees.  Here  It's  camouflaged  and  It 
looks  like  part  of  the  Jungle,  but  it  aptually 
picks  up  voices  and  during  the  hearings  in 
Washington,  they  played  tapes  in  which  you 
could  hear  the  Vietnamese  talking  ^  they 
walked  by,  hear  what  they  were  sayi:ig  .  .  . 
very  clear  detection  of  everything  that  was 
being  said  In  the  Jungle  below.  Atd  this 
APSID  is  a  seismic  detector  that  fallii  down 
Into  the  ground  and  gets  burled  ;n  the 
ground  with  Just  the  antenna  stick!  ag  up. 
It,  too,  can  continue  to  transmit  data  to  the 
data  links  and  to  the  computers.  'Iliey're 
moving  more  and  more  toward  the  com- 
puters, but  they're  starting  with  a  lot  of 
man-controlled  elements. 

During  these  hearings,  they  mentioned 
specific  use  of  this  In  the  EOLO  While  pro- 
gram in  Laos;  it's  a  specific  operation  called 
Commando  Bolt.  An  assessment  officer  moni- 
tors the  sensor  activations  lu  the  area  of 
interest.  When  he  recognizes  the  tardet  sig- 
nature from  a  particular  sensor  stirring,  be 
calls  up  on  his  cathode  ray  tube  a  skt  tch  of 
the  road  net  which  that  string  of  !  ensors 
Is  monitoring.  The  computer  automatically 
displays  and  updates  on  the  CRT  the  move- 
ment of  the  target  along  the  road.  H;  then 
can  Instruct  one  or  a  number  of  the  P4's, 
which  I  mentioned  earlier,  to  enter  these 
coordinates  Into  the  aircraft's  coniputer. 
This  gives  the  alrcrsift  a  course  to  sleer  to 
that  point  and  produces  an  automa  :1c  re- 
lease of  ordnance  at  the  proper  time,  to  bit 
the  target. 

Now  this  automated  battlefield  piogram 
has  been  a  very  top-priority  Item  witt  in  the 
Pentagon.  It  was  originally  conceived  as  the 
McNamara  Line,  or  it  was  derisively  called 
that,  which  was  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  line 
that  would  cut  off  all  Infiltration  frcm  the 
North.  It  wovild  cut  off  infiltration  from 
North  Vietnam,  but  when  that  seemecj  to  be 
falling,  the  Army  response,  rather]  then 
dropping  a  program  that  seemed  to  be  fail- 
ing, was  to  put  more  money  for  a  Iarg(  r  pro- 
gram Into  it. 

The  Defense  Communications  I'roject 
Group,  which  oversees  this,  is  authorized  to 
use  the  highest  Industrial  priorities,  ac- 
cording to  ^hese  hearings,  to  guide  Its  de- 
velopment and  procurement  efforts.  "This 
speeds  up  work  by  putting  us  at  th<  bead 
of  the  line"  this  general  says  "for  malerlals, 
facilities,  and  contracting."  He  says  tb^t  vir- 
tually every  US  ground  unit  In  South  Viet- 
nam is  now  applying  sensors  to  detect  the 
enemy.  Also  training  programs  have  been 
set  up  in  a  Centra!  Sensor  School  In  Vlstnam 
to  train  the  Vietnamese  In  using  thesi ,  who. 
according  to  these  hearings,  have  taken  over 
47%  of  the  use  of  sensors  In  ground  t  tctlcal 
operations  In  Vietnam. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  US  Border  Patrol  in  the  United  States 
Is  also  using  some  of  these  sensors  to  patrol 
the  borders  of  the  US.  You  may  have  read 
of  some  recent  incidents  like  In  Mexico  where 
they  were  using  these  to  detect  possible 
border  crossings  with  marijuana  and  things 
of  this  sort.  The  Justice  Department  has 
also  put  out  contracts  for  survelUance-type 
data  of  this  sort  to  bring  home  some  of  this 
technology  to  use  on  the  home  front.  So 
what  they  bragged  about  during  the  hearings 
was  that  they've  been  able  to  reduce  the 
normal  five  to  seven  year  defense  develop- 
ment cycle  by  a  factor  of  four.  That  Is,  the 
period  elaiised  from  the  time  that  the  need 
was  discerned  for  these  sensors  until  the  time 
they  were  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  troops 
was  fifteen  to  twenty-two  months  rather 
than  the  usual  five  to  seven  years.  So  It  has 
been,  as  I  mentioned,  a  top  priority  item 
within  the  military.  When  the  army  outlined 
its  eight  major  Items  for  the  70's,  automated 
battlefield  components  composed  most  of  the 
list.  The  expenditures  on  this  according  to 
these  hearings  are  $1.6  billion,  which  Is,  when 
you  think  about  it  compared  to  anything  else 
like  the  poverty  program  or  HEW,  Is  Just 
phenomenal.  Much  larger  than  expenditures 
for  federal  aid  to  education  or  anything  else. 

However,  according  to  columnist  Jack 
Anderson,  this  flgiore  Is  actimlly  an  under- 
estimate. You  get  that  feeling  clearly  from 
the  bearing^,  too,  when  they  talk  about 
various  parts  of  It  that  are  funded  under 
other  agencies.  So,  in  fact,  it  probably  comes 
closer  to  four  billion  that's  been  spent  on 
developments  for  the  automated  battlefield. 
An  lmf>ortant  part  of  this  is  not  that  these 
sensors  are  tied  in  to  a  total  system.  The 
automated  battlefield  concept  is  not  Just  a 
concept  of  sensors,  but  as  It  comes  through 
in  these  bearings  it's  using  these  sensors  and 
in  tying  them  in  through  the  data  links  and 
through  the  various  data  processing  equip- 
ment to  automatically  release  the  weapons 
that  are  actually  \ised  in  Vietnam. 

Most  of  the  weapons  outlined  In  the  hear- 
ings are  anti-personnel  weapons.  Well,  many 
of  them  are  anti-personnel  weapons,  some  of 
which  has  been  used  before  In  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam,  but  which  are  con- 
stantly being  modernized  and  improved  with 
newer  and  better  versions.  I  want  to  show 
these  slides.  This  is  Ken  Klrkpatrick  who  is 
with  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee office  in  Seattle.  He  took  the  pictures 
that  you  are  about  to  see.  With  him  is  one 
of  the  girls  who  is  a  napalm  victim.  You 
can  see  her  hands.  Here's  a  Laotian  holding 
up  what  they  call  the  pineapple  bomb. 

Pfeiffee.  I  actually  took  those  pictures 
with  Ken.  TTils  Is  In  a  Laotian  refugee  camp 
outside  of  Vientiane.  These  people  had  been 
moved  forcibly  from  the  plain  of  Jarree, 
their  ancestral  northern  part — well.  I 
wouldn't  say  forcibly,  they  told  us  they 
couldn't  withstand  the  bombing,  so  they 
agreed  to  come  down  near  Vletlnane  In  the 
American-held  area.  "ITiey  brought  with 
them  this  souvenir,  a  pineapple  bomb,  which 
did  not  go  off.  These  people  had  fashioned 
a  little  war-wlck  lamp  out  of  this.  They're 
very  Innovative,  I  think.  They  put  it  to  pos- 
itive use. 

Kaitegis.  I  can  Just  say  that  the  last  one 
has  little  fragments  embedded  In  Its  side. 
When  It  explodes  it  spews  out  In  all  direc- 
tions, tearing  into  people's  flesh.  Even  if  It 
Just  struck  them  in  their  arm,  the  pellets 
could  run  up  through  their  body  and  be 
almost  impossible  to  remove.  Now  let  me  go 
on  to  these  other  things.  This  particular  one 
shown  here,  what  do  the  Laotians  call   it? 

Pfeifjxr.  This  is  a  guava  bomb. 

Kanbois.  This  Is  the  one  where  the  strings 
are  shot  out.  The  term  for  it  was  spltler 
bomb,  the  term  used  In  the  electronic  bat- 
tlefield hearings  Is  wide-area  anti-personnel 
munition,  which  they  abbreviate  Wampum. 
In  the  pictures  in  the  automated  battle- 
field hearings,   they  show  a  large  canister 
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that  looks  like  an  egg  box  with  all  the  lit- 
tie  wide  area  antl-persounel  munitions  fau. 
ing  out.  These  have  a  spring  in  them  that 
shootP  out  a  string  In  all  directions. 

Baaum.  It's  not  a  proximity  type  device' 
It  has  a  chemical  timing  fuse  In  it.  These 
are  tripped  as  the  spring  goes  out  as  u 
passed  out  of  the  casing  of  the  bomb,  it  can 
spread  destruction  in  a  wide  area,  some- 
where as  much  as  a  60-yard  circle  which  la 
representative  of  about  the  size  of  a  rlo* 
paddy.  It  baa  the  possibility  of  getting  tin 
or  sU  people  Immediately.  If  these  bcmlis 
do  not  go  off  Immediately,  a  slight  Jar  will 
set  them  off  later.  So  people  who  have  been 
in  an  area  that's  been  bombed  could  con- 
ceivably come  back  into  the  area  to  work, 
feeling  they  were  secure  from  no  air-raid, 
and  dislodge  one  of  these,  or  disturb  it,  cotn- 
inltting  havoc  again  as  a  result  of  it. 

Kanaoas.  In  this  particular  one,  tbe 
springs  shoot  out  a  string  that's  trl^red. 
This  is  a  mine,  rather  than  a  bomb.  But  If 
anyone  walks  through  the  area  and  touches 
the  string,  this  immediately  explodes,  and 
like  the  guava  bomb,  it  would  have  pellets 
embedded  In  it  that  would  tear  into  peo- 
ple's flesh.  The  military  nomenclature  la  • 
wide-area  antipersonnel  weapon.  It's  not 
aimed  at,  and  wouldn't  even  be  effecUve 
against,  sandbags  or  military  Installations, 
only  against  unprotected  human  flesh.  It 
couldn't  be  considered  a  flak  suppressant  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  It  Is  not  something 
that  you  would  shoot  at  people  below  who 
are  shooting  back  at  you  in  the  plane.  1 
guess  they  would  call  it  an  area  denial  mine. 
In  any  case,  it's  something  that  would  be 
set  off  at  some  later  point  and  it  would 
kill  any  people  who  happen  to  be  in  the  area 
and  across  the  string.  Here's  both  the  pine- 
apple bomb  that  you  saw  before  and  the 
guava  bomb  with  the  little  pellets  inside  of 
it.  Over  on  the  other  side  you  see  what  the 
Vietnamese  call  a  cloth  mine.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

PtEiFTKR.  A  leaf  mine. 

Kanagas.  Ken  Klrkpatrick  mentioned  to 
me  that  sometimes  the  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren would  see  these  things  on  the  ground 
and  would  think  they  were  toys  or  some- 
thing and  pick  them  up.  Basically,  that's 
also  mentioned  in  the  hearings.  They're 
referred  to  as  gravel  mine,  the  XM41-X1 
gravel  mine.  According  to  (the  bearings).  It's 
an  anti-personnel  mine  system.  The  only  kill 
mechanism  is  blast.  Oravel  will  blow  a 
man's  foot  off.  but  It  will  not  blow  a  hole 
in  a  truck  tire.  It's  not  even  a  weapon  aimed 
at  killing  anybody  In  the  area,  but  rather 
causing  them  a  maximum  amount  of  mf- 
fering — blowing  off  their  leg  or  something 
like  that.  It's  purposely  not  powerful  enough 
to  kill  people,  but  rather  to  malm  them  for 
whatever  military  reasons  you  can  figure 
out.  Perhaps  it's  to  demoralize  the  popula- 
tion or  to  tie  down  other  people  in  aiding 
these  peoples.  Of  course,  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion speciflcally  says  that  It's  Illegal  to  em- 
ploy arms  projectiles  or  materials  calculated 
to  cause  unnecessary  suffering.  But  clearly 
this  is  Its  only  purpose.  It  wouldn't  put 
somebody  out  of  commission,  it  would  Just 
cause  them  unnecessary  suffering. 

PFEiypEE.  This  shows  again  the  leaf  mine, 
as  the  Vietnamese  call  it.  It's  a  little  bit  of 
black  powder  plastic  with  holes  in  It.  It's 
Just  enough  to  spUt  the  foot.  That  knocks 
you  off  balance  and  then  you  fall,  put  your 
hand  out,  and  split  your  band.  The  ground 
will  be  covered  with  hundreds  of  these.  If 
people  come  to  help  you,  they'll  get  their 
foot  split,  too.  It's  almost  impossible  to  de- 
tect; there  are  no  metal  components  in  it 
and  It's  only  about  two  or  three  Inches 
sqiiare.  The  one  on  the  right  is  Boimclng 
Betty.  They  told  us  that  the  7th  Fleet  used 
to  put  these  Into  the  villages.  What  happens 
is  that  they  have  a  canister  fired  from  « 
Naval  guimery  gun.  It  explodes  thousands  of 
these  things.  They  come  down  and  are  de- 
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rimed  to  bit  at  a  specific  detonating  point. 
™g  then  sends  up  another  bomblet  at  about 
irt  feet  height,  which  then  goes  off  with 
Uttle  pellets  and  catches  you  right  In  the 
(»ce  and  chest. 

Kanaoas:  On  the  next  one,  you  can  see 
the  writing  on  it.  It  says  "Mine  Apers. 
A-p-E-B-S."  which  means  anti-personnel 
11-14  with  fuse  interval.  The  one  right  next 
to  that  looks  like  a  little  bat,  which  Is  the 
term  they  used  on  that  one.  In  the  ta:- 
mindogy  used  in  the  automated  battlefield 
hearings  (talking  about  the  use  of  these 
munitions  as  a  part  of  this  complete  system, 
though  of  course  it  can  be  used  even  without 
the  sensory  devices  and  so  forth)  In  the 
complete  cycle.  It  Is  talked  about  as  the 
dragon  tooth  anti-personnel  mine  system. 
Uijor  Anderson,  in  the  hearings,  said,  "It  Is 
purely  anti-personnel.  If  a  person  steps  on  It. 
It  oould  blow  their  foot  off.  If  a  truck  rolls 
oyer  It.  It  wouldn't  blow  up  the  tire."  So 
again,  this  is  one  of  the  purely  anti-person- 
nel weapons.  They  showed  a  picture  in  the 
hearings  of  a  long  sort  of  tubular  thing  that 
drops  down  from  the  plane,  opens  up,  lets 
all  of  these  dragon  teeth  spin  out  and  fly 
over  a  wide  area,  and  the  arming  begins  as 
It's  dropped.  Do  you  want  to  talk  about  the 
next  one? 

PFEnTER.  That's  a  picture  we  took  on  our 
first  trip.  20  miles  out  of  Saigon.  This  waa 
what  one  B-62  would  do  to  manioc  fields. 
Each  B-52  has  about  one  hundred  and  eight 
500-lb.  bombs  or  750'8  and  that's  Just  part 
of  the  load  from  one.  Keep  in  mind,  we're 
now  making  strides  In  Laos  with  up  to  thirty 
in  one  strike.  You  see  what  one  B-52  does; 
what  Is  the  daUy  bombing  of  the  B62s  doing 
to  the  countryside  up  there? 

Kanagas.  I  forgot  to  comment  on  one  that 
was  shown  before.  They're  BLU  66,  which  Is 
another  one  used  In  the  CBU  46.  That's  an- 
other bomb  whose  primary  kill  mechanism  is 
fragmentation.  There  BLU's  can  make  up 
a  complete  CBU  when  they're  combined  with 
the  8UU,  called  colloquially  "the  mother 
bomb."  It  can  be  a  dispenser  that  stays  on 
the  plane.  Or  the  mother  bomb,  which  is  like 
a  big  750-lb.  "3omb  case,  drops  out,  opens 
up.  and  all  these  little  bomblets  (sometimes 
there  are  a  variety  of  different  types  of  them 
Inside)  spread  out  over  a  very  wide  area.  As 
soon  as  they  stop  spinning,  (they  have  dif- 
ferent type  fuses  and  some  are  Jungle  prox- 
imity fuses)  some  detonate  as  soon  as  they 
touch  groimd;  some  detonate  above  the 
ground  and  some  wait  until  people  are  com- 
ing to  pick  up  survivors  and  then  go  off.  But 
In  any  case,  they  spring  off  with  Just  thou- 
sands of  tiny  pellets  that  tear  Into  any 
Sesh  In  the  area.  Again,  they're  tiseless 
against  another  industrialized  power.  They're 
aimed  particularly  at  a  particular  type  of 
warfare  In  Vietnam,  where  you're  fighting  a 
3rd  World  people  who  don't  have  the  ad- 
vanced technology  that  we  do.  Tlie  whole 
automated  battlefield  is  oriented  In  that 
direction. 

In  other  words  another  advanced  Industrial 
nation  oould  Jam  the  sensors,  but  supposedly 
a  simple  people  like  the  Vietnamese  couldnt. 
In  fact,  there  have  been  a  number  of  In- 
cidents where  they  have  been  successful  In 
using  very  simple  methods  to  knock  out  this 
advanced  electronic  equipment.  For  Instance, 
Mark  Lane  mentioned  talking  with  one  of 
the  GIs  who  said  that  the  NLF  would  put 
buckets  of  urine  under  "the  people  sniffers" 
and  this  would  totally  knock  their  sensing 
perspective  out  of  whack.  There  have  been 
other  things  like  this. 

Each  of  these  Is  looked  upon  by  the  mili- 
tary as  simply  another  experiment,  another 
research  and  development  contract  for 
another  company  to  come  out  with  a  sens- 
ing device  that  won't  be  put  off  by  urine 
buckets.  They  had  the  same  type  of  prob- 
lem when  they  were  dropping  the  acoustic 
sensors.   First,    when    they    were    dropping 
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these  Into  Cambodia  the  "enemy"  would 
walk  very  softly  In  order  not  to  be  detected 
by  them.  So  they  dropped  tons  of  these  but- 
ton bomblets  which  were  little  bombs  that 
would  make  a  cracking  sound  when  they 
were  stepi>ed  on.  That  would  Just  alert  the 
sensor  in  the  area.  But  these  were  also  de- 
tected so  they  bad  some  more  manufact'ured 
that  were  disguised  as  animal  dung. 

A  similar  problem  could  be  overcome  with 
the  planes,  the  ones  that  are  parachuted 
down  and  land  In  the  trees.  The  microphones 
for  the  Accouslts  were  originally  able  to  be 
detected  by  the  parachutes  still  staying  up 
there  even  though  the  thing  Itself  was  cam- 
ouflaged. According  to  one  source  I  talked  to, 
they  asked  International  Playtex  to  devise 
a  parachute  that  would  disintegrate  as  soon 
as  it  reached  Impact  with  the  tree.  Apparently 
it  has  very,  very  fine  'wires  running  all 
through  It  which  Instantly  disintegrates  the 
parachute  when  It  touches  down. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  failures  In  the 
development  of  this  thing  over  such  a  short 
period  of  time,  but  they  have  been  simply 
used  as  an  experiment  result  for  them  to 
move  on  to  the  next  more  lethal  experiment. 
I  think  It  took  many  of  the  OIs  who  have 
been  talking  here  a  long  time  and  a  lot  of 
soul-searching  to  be  able  to  come  out  pub- 
licly and  talk  about  the  war  crimes  they've 
been  made  to  commit.  But  there  are  many 
officers,  generals,  that  aren't  so  shy  about 
their  war  crimes  and,  in  fact,  brag  publicly 
about  those  crimes,  even  glorify  them  as 
saving  American  lives. 

Again  In  these  automated  battlefield  bear- 
ings, General  Williamson  brags  that  he  was 
the  first  commander  in  Vietnam  to  use  these 
sensors  and  he  states,  "For  the  past  25  years 
I  have  been  singing  a  simple  tune.  If  you 
have  to  fight,  then  fight  with  bullets,  not 
bodies."  And  then  be  goes  on  to  say  "I  hope 
I  can  demonstrate  how  these  sensors  have 
helped  us  to  make  the  first  steps  towards  the 
automated  battlefield.  This  Is  a  worthwhile 
approach  toward  fighting  with  bullets  In- 
ETtead  of  bodies,  that  is,  getting  the  Job 
done  with  a  minimum  danger  to  friendly 
personnel."  He  says: 

"In  the  third  week  of  September,"  (talking 
about  when  they  were  first  starting  these 
activities  In  '68)  "our  efforts  with  sensors 
finally  paid  off.  At  eleven  o'clock  one  night 
the  monitor  at  a  French  fort  Indicated 
movement.  This  was  reported  by  two  of  the 
sensors.  It  was  raining  hard  but  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  reading;  something  more 
than  rain  was  being  registered.  Two  176mm 
guns  opened  up  slightly  north  of  the  sensors. 
Six  lOSnun  howitzers  commence  blocking 
fires  Just  South  of  the  sensors,  while  two 
Slmm  mortars  fired  directly  in  the  road  Junc- 
tion." He  says,  "When  the  patrol  arrived  on 
the  scene,  they  found  literally  a  carnage. 
The  big  175mm  guns  had  found  their  target." 
Then  he  gives  another  example.  He  talks 
about  the  Nlghthawk  Helicopters,  which  be 
speaks  of  to  emphasize  that  the  sensors  were 
not  working  in  isolation.  "This  helicopter 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  night  tool."  The 
HUl-hel'.copter  Is  fitted  with  a  crew-served 
night  observation  device.  Alongside  the  light 
is  an  observation  device  and  a  pedestal 
mounted  mlnigun — the  rapid  firing  machine- 
gun.  As  soon  as  an  unmanned  sensor  reg- 
istered enemy  movement,  a  Nlghthawk  hell- 
copter  was  dispatched  to  the  scene.  We  killed 
103  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  during  a  one 
month  period  using  this  technique  at  no 
personnel  cost  to  us,  not  even  an  Injury. 

Diverting  from  that  for  a  minute,  I'd  like 
to  give  an  example,  of  what  this  looks  like 
from  the  other  side.  A  Quaker  worker  In 
Vietnam  was  with  the  Quang  Ngal  program 
that  A^X^  sponsors,  wrote  back  in  February 
1969,  "Several  of  us  went  to  the  roof  about 
3  a.m.  The  American's  unleashed  the  terrify- 
ing Puff  the  Magic  Dragon  which  Is  an  AC47 
gunsblp.  There  is  a  whole  range  of  hell- 
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copters  and  aircraft  that  can  be  outfitted  as 
gunshlps  which  spews  forth  5000  machine- 
gun  bullets  per  minute. 

As  I  watched  It  circle  overhead  last  night, 
silhouetted  against  the  low  clouds  In  the 
light  of  the  fiares,  flinging  indiscriminate 
bolts  of  death  earthward,  I  could  vividly 
visualize  the  scene  below.  Men,  women,  chil- 
dren, and  animals  caught  like  rats  in  a  flood; 
no  place  to  hide,  no  way  to  plead  their  case 
of  Innocence  to  the  machine  in  the  sky.  No 
time  to  prepare  for  death.  The  beating  the 
civilians  are  taking  in  this  war  Is  beyond  ade- 
quate description.  The  cold,  mechanical  com- 
passionless  way  that  monster  circled  around 
and, around  and  around  ruthlessly  pursuing 
an  unseen  "enemy",  stabbing  vlclouBly 
earthward  again  and  again,  probing,  search- 
ing, killing,  maiming  all  in  its  path.  We  have 
survived  but  a  lot  of  Quang  Ngal  people 
didn't  make  it  and  a  lot  more  who  are  now 
clinging  to  life  over  at  the  hospital  will  not 
make  it  till  morning.  If  we  could  only  bring 
the  horrifying  scene  of  human  devastation 
in  Its  true  dimensions  home  to  the  people 
who  must  know  what  it's  like.  The  ones  who 
are  pulling  the  strings  on  this  deadly  puppet 
show.  Man's  Inhumanity  to  man  has  reached 
Its  climax  In  Vietnam,"  she  wrote  from  Viet- 
nam. 

Going  back  to  the  testimony  of  Major  Gen- 
eral Williamson.  He  says.  "I  gue:^  the  best 
real  war  story  that  I  have  Is  Flrebase  Crook." 
This  Is  where  142  enemy  soldiers  were  elimi- 
nated with  a  loss  of  one  US  soldier.  He  goes 
into  a  lot  of  the  technical  details  of  the  battle 
and  shows  bow  the  different  type  radars  and 
sensors  were  able  to  detect  people  at  220 
meters  this  direction  1800  hours  and  so  forth. 
And  then  be  says.  "Starlight  Scope  operators 
spotted  movement  arouind  midnight.  Radar 
detected  two  groups  of  about  40  persons  each 
moving  1500  meters  north  of  the  base  at 
about  2030  hours.  And  the  Nlghthawk  heli- 
copter detected  another  group  of  40  per- 
sons actually  in  formation  approaching 
Crook.  The  Nlghthawk  immediately  dived  In 
on  its  targets.  All  of  the  targets  were  en- 
gaged with  artillery  and  mortar  fijre  and  all 
available  army  helicopters  and  airforce  at- 
tack planes."  And  then,  he  said,  "our  search 
of  the  battlefields  proved  Just  how  punish- 
ing our  efforts  had  been." 

He  showed  the  congressmen  present  a  lit- 
tle chart  with  a  body  count  of  the  area  and 
he  said,  "This  diagram  Indicates  where  the 
bodies  were  found  and  gives  us  an  Idea  as 
to  which  weapons  eliminated  the  enemy.  The 
60  west  of  the  river  were  killed  almost  ex- 
clusively by  helicopters;  the  32  along  the 
woodline  were  killed  by  Indirect  artillery.  The 
20  close  in  were  killed  by  direct  fire  from  the 
base.  The  43  along  the  road  were  killed  by 
the  Nlghthawk  helicopters  and  the  remainder 
of  over  150  were  killed  by  a  combination  of 
US  Airforce  planes  and  Are  from  within  the 
base.  In  all.  In  the  second  night.  323  addi- 
tional enemy  were  killed  and  ten  live  pris- 
oners taken.  I  bad  to  move  two  bulldozers 
up  Just  to  bury  the  dead." 

Then  he  says,  "We  In  the  army  are  con- 
tinuing tests  In  Texas  and  elsewhere.  We're 
making  an  unusual  effort  to  avoid  having 
American  young  men  stand  toe-to-toe,  eye- 
ball-to-eyeball or  even  rlfle-to-rlfle  against 
the  enemy  that  may  outnumber  him  on  the 
battlefield.  We  are  trying  to  fight  the  enemy 
with  our  bullets  Instead  of  with  the  bodies 
of  our  young  men — firepower,  not  manpower. 
How  less  painful  It  is  to  use  fire-power  to 
fight  them  at  a  distance  rather  than  to  ex- 
pend your  manpower  as  the  enemy  makes 
his  close  m  assault." 

And  It  occurs  to  me  as  he  goes  through 
this  story  of  how  he  sla-jghtered  the  people 
mechanically  without  any  deaths  on  our 
part,  that  if  the  Nazis  bad  had  the  courage 
to  brag  blatantly  you  might  Imagine  a  Nazi 
general  saying,  "My  best  war  story  is  Dachau 
where  we  slaughtered  one  million  Jews  with 
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1«6S  than  one  gtuurd  lost  on  our  part."  Tne 
Army  t«llts  about  phasing  the  war  down  «o 
they  will  need  leas  manpower,  but  .  .  .  qoch- 
nologlcaUy,  the  war  la  escalating. 

MoDEBATOK.   Thank   you    very   much, 
Kanegls.    The    next    person    who    will 
testimony  wUl  be  Mr.  Ward  who  Is  gol^g  to 
dlBcusa  the  results  of  bombing  North  yiet- 
nam  and  Ijaos.  i 

Mr.  Wahd.  To  begin  with,  I  want  tojglve 
my  qualifications.  I  was  with  the  first  group 
of  Americans  who  traveled  in  North  Viet- 
nam under  V3  attack  In  the  summer  of  1966. 
Subsequently  I  visited  North  Vietnam  again 
this  past  summer.  I  spent  almost  :  two 
months  In  North  Vietnam  broken  by  a  visit 
to  the  Uberated  zone  of  Laos.  In  1965  t  vis- 
ited Vietnam,  not  as  a  member  of  any  war 
crimes  tribunal,  and  I  was  not  there  t«  see 
what  the  United  States  was  doing  In  tfrms 
of  how  much  damage.  I  was  there  td  see 
what  Ufe  In  North  Vietnam  was  like.  In  Ifact, 
I  beUeve  the  North  Vietnamese  hoped  I 
would  realize  something  that  few  Americans 
could  beUeve:  that  they  were  going  to  fleslst 
the  US  bombings  as  long  as  necessary.  I 

So.  In  fact,  they  didn't  make  an  efTo^  to 
show  me  the  damage.  They  wanted  to  fhow 
me  how  life  was  going  on  and  I  had  t9  In- 
sist with  my  colleagues,  there  were  ro>ir  of 
us  including  the  then  station  manager  of 
WBAI.  New  York,  on  this  trip — on  seeLni  the 
bombed  areas  of  North  Vietnam. 

In  other  words,  going  Into  areas  that  [were 
under  attack.  So  we  traveled  down  to  tha  city 
of  Nam  Diem  which  you  may  have  qeard 
about.  This  was  made  famous  because  up 
until  then  most  people  In  this  countrjf  be- 
Ueved  the  words  of  our  President  thai  the 
United  States  was  bombing  only  steel]  and 
concrete.  Nam  Diem  Is  a  textile  town.  The 
textile  factory  was  destroyed.  This  wis  in 
August,  1965.  The  housing  around  the|  fac- 
tory was  destroyed  and  also  the  area|  had 
been  strafed.  There  was  clear  evidence  of 
strafing— the  lines  of  bullets  along  the  pldes 
of  buildings.  This  town  was  very  heavily  hit. 
And  not  untU  Harrison  Salisbury  saw  jNam 
Diem  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  later  di4  the 
real  evidence  appear  In  the  US  press,  i  that 
the  United  States  was  bombing  cl^llan 
targets.  I 

In  Than-Hoa  the  main  destruction  wfcs  of 
the  provincial  hospital.  You  could  se^  the 
medical  equipment.  By  the  summer  of  1965, 
most  of  the  hospitals  in  North  Vietnani  had 
been  bombed  one  or  more  times.  This  h  sspl- 
tal  had  already  been  bombed  three  times  and 
was  levelled  to  the  ground.  By  the  time  I  re- 
visited. In  1970.  every  hospital  outsUe  of 
Hanoi,  I  beUeve.  outside  of  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong, had  been  bombed.  If  not  completely 
destroyed.  In  1965  many  of  the  victims  :  saw 
had  been  maimed  by  the  napalm  and  i  hos- 
phorouB. 

By  1970  the  array  of  weaponry  was  muc& 
wider.  All  those  weapons  that  were  pictured 
on  the  screen  have  been  used  during  the 
bombing — diiring  the  several  years  of  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam.  Pellet  bombs  an<l  the 
so-called  leaf  mines.  North  Vietnam  Is  a 
very  poor  country.  The  leaf  mine  looks  like 
a  piece  of  cloth  and  a  person  seeing  It  might 
pick  It  up  and  put  in  their  pocket,  thinking 
that  it  would  make  a  good  patch  for  a 
worn-out  piece  of  clothing.  As  the  person 
brushes  his  pocket,  It  explodes  and  njalms 
him.  My  conclusion  was  that  lUready  In,  1966 
the  main  purpose  of  the  bombing  was  tto  de- 
stroy the  civilian  economy,  to  breaJq  the 
morale  of  the  people.  When  this  falle<t  the 
bombing  became  more  Intense  and  the  es- 
calation widened  and  the  targets  extemded 
beyond  Just  the  people  themselves.  The 
people  resisted.  They  dug  tens  of  thou*ands 
of  miles  of  shelters.  Then  the  air  force  be- 
gan to  systematically  destroy  the  Indastry. 
U.S.  Oovemment  reports  claimed  ,they 
bombed — only  roads.  Well,  what  does  it  ^ean 
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If  you  bomb  all  tlie  roads  of  a  country?  How 
do  people  exchange  goods?  How  do  they 
carry  on  any  possible  normal  economic  Ufe? 
The  ma-in  traffic  on  roads  Is  the  normal  com- 
merce of  a  country,  tlie  normal  economic 
Ufe.  Some  areas  grow  rice,  some  areas  pro- 
duce other  products.  There  has  to  be  an  ex- 
change of  products  to  carry  on  the  economy. 
WeU,  the  Vietnamese  won  the  battle  and 
decentralized  their  whole  economy  and  de- 
spite all  the  efforts  there  was  never  any  star- 
vation. But  a  lot  of  people  were  killed.  During 
my  second  visit.  I  noticed  a  large  number  of 
graveyards  that  I  had  certainly  not  seen  be- 
fore. According  to  the  Vietnamese,  the  statis- 
tics— which  I  don't  have  before  me — but 
roughly  speaking,  two-thirds  of  the  victims 
of  VS.  bombings  were  women  and  children, 
non-combatant  women  and  chUdren.  Some 
young  women  could  be  classified  as  combat- 
ants engaged  in  combatant  activities.  In 
brief,  that's  North  Vietnam. 

I  have  a  few  pictures  to  show  you  at  the 
end  but  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  Laos. 
Pew  Americans  have  ever  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  into  the  liberated  zones  of  Laos. 
In  Laos  the  United  States  is  carrying  on  the 
same  program  it  carried  out  In  North  Viet- 
nam, that  Is,  systematic  bombing  of  every- 
thing. I  was  In  Sam  Neua,  the  chief  city  of 
the  liberated  zone.  I  wUl  show  you  pictures  of 
that  city.  Not  a  soul  Uves  In  that  city  any- 
more. The  destruction  was  enormous  al- 
though the  town  was  not  completely  leveled. 
But  every  single  biUldlng  had  been  hit,  every 
village  In  the  surrounding  area  was  de- 
stroyed. I  had  not  seen  much  destruction  on 
that  comparable  scale  In  North  Vietnam.  By 
proportional  comparison  there  had  been 
greater  destruction  because  North  Vietnam 
had  been  more  populous. 

The  ultimate  strategy  of  U.S.  bombing  was 
to  depopulate  the  liberated  aone:  to  take  the 
people  away  from  the  revolutionaries.  But 
It  has  not  completely  succeeded,  although 
according  to  the  statistics  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's refugee  sub-committee  approximately 
a  third  of  the  people  of  Laos  have  become 
refugees  because  of  U.S.  bombing. 

Another  way  they  depopulate  an  area  Is  by 
sending  In  CIA  teams,  sabotage  teams,  that 
tr''  to  force  the  people  out  at  the  point  of  a 
gun.  They  have  Uttle  vUlages  in  Laos;  some- 
times only  50  people  live  in  a  single  viUage. 
These  teams  of  mercenaries  run  by  the  CIA 
are  brought  Into  this  town  and  try  to  force 
all  the  men  to  leave — to  go  Into  the  Vien- 
tiane zone.  To  conclude.  In  Vietnam  the 
bombing  Is  beginning  again.  Dont  believe 
Nixon.  He's  not  Just  bombing  mlUtary  tar- 
gets. He's  bombing  the  people. 

In  Laos,  the  bombing  Is  continuing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  moat  recent  press  reports  the 
bombing  has  been  heavier  than  at  any  time 
previous  In  the  whole  history  of  the  war  In 
Indochina,  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  put  to- 
gether. That  means  that  this  has  been  done 
since  October  of  1970.  the  end  of  the  rainy 
season.  This  Is  going  on  to  this  day  and  will 
go  on  imtll  we  and  the  Vietnamese  and 
Laotians  and  Cambodians  together  stop 
Nixon. 

Moderator.  If  you  get  the  lights  we'll  see 
the  slides. 

Ward.  First  slide.  This  Is  the  city  of  Sam 
Neua.  Prom  the  distance  it  looks  Uke  a  very 
beautiful  pastoral  landscape  and  It's  Impos- 
sible to  see  that  every  building  has  been  hit 
by  a  bomb.  That's  what  It  looks  Uke  from  a 
distance.  So,  now,  closeups. 

Next  sUde:  you  can  see  that  the  windows 
have  been  blown  out.  There  was  Just  one 
man  I  saw  walking  through  the  town,  except 
for  the  people  In  our  party.  Every  single 
building,  the  church,  everything  had  been 
hit. 

Next  slide:  This  Is  again  Sam  Neua.  I 
could  have  gone  down  every  street  and  you 
would  have  seen  that  every  building  is  gone. 
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Next  slide:  and  here  Is  how  some  of  the 
people  managi  to  survive.  This  Is  a  moun- 
tainside and  Inside  Xbia  mountain  Is  a  cave 
and  people  live  In  there.  This  particular 
cave — Is  used  only  for  a  very  Important  in- 
stitution. This  cave  happens  to  hold  a  school 
of  art. 

Next  slide:  this  Is  a  particularly  vicious 
weapon.  That's  a  baU  point  pen.  next  to  It 
are  these  little  arrows  called  flenchettes 
which  are  used  as  anti-personnel  weapons 
against  the  populace  In  North  Vietnam. 

Next  sUde:  this  Is  Just  one  example  of 
what  it's  like  to  live  In  a  pacified  or  quasi- 
pacified  area  of  South  Vietnam.  This  Is,  to 
say  that  until  It  Is  pacified  this  is  what  hap- 
pens. This  girl  was  living  In  a  Uberated  vU- 
lage.  She's  now  in  the  North  for  treatment; 
one  eye  Is  still  completely  closed.  She's  re- 
gained the  partial  sight  In  one  eye.  The 
surgeons  feel  she'U  regain  partial  sight  In 
both  eyes  when  they  finish  about  one  haU 
dozen  operations.  Her  injuries  were  caused 
by  napalm. 

Next  sUde:  this  Is  a  Romstn-OathoUc 
church  in  North  Vietnam.  As  I  said,  I  was 
never  part  of  a  war  crimes  tribunal  and  the 
Vietnamese  made  no  efiort  to  emphasize 
how  many  churches  were  destroyed.  I  was 
examining  the  photographs  of  a  recent  visi- 
tor to  North  Vietnam  and  I  saw  at  least  a 
dozen  pictures  of  churches  destroyed. 

Next  slide:  that's  the  raU  lines.  Deq>lte 
the  efforts  to  destroy  the  ralUoads — and  you 
see  the  destroyed  raUcars  stlU  there — the 
traffic  goes  on.  Next  slide:  this  Is  a  hospital, 
but  I  should  say  It  was  a  hospital.  There's 
nothing  left  of  it.  It's  in  the  City  of  Blen, 
near  where  I  stayed.  It's  about  half-way  be* 
tween  Hanoi  and  the  17th  paraUel  and  It 
was  near  a  smaU  hotel  that  had  Just  been 
buUt  because  Blen  Is  near  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
birthplace  and  they  have  a  number  of  visi- 
tors. I  looked  aroiind  and  I  asked  the  inter- 
preter, "Where  is  the  center  of  the  city?" 
And  he  said,  "You're  there."  And  It  was  al- 
most bare  fields  wherever  I  looked.  Vlen,  the 
city  of  Vlen  was  almost  99%  destroyed  by 
the  US  bombs.  Next  sUde:  that's  another 
view  of  the  hospital  Just  to  show  you  that 
everything  had  been  destroyed. 

Modxbator.  We  only  have  five  minutes  for 
questioning.  Please  state  your  name  and  the 
organization  that  you're  with. 

Question  tbom  thx  Ausnu<cx.  What  crim- 
inal corporations  are  responsible  for  the  re- 
search and  production  of  the  weapons  you 
testified  about? 

Kenxois.  WeU,  for  the  automated  battle- 
field, first  of  aU,  I  think  there'd  be  the  gen- 
erals who  are  guUty  of  the  war  crimes.  Not 
Just  the  generals  In  the  Pentagon  but  gen- 
erals like  General  Dynamics,  which  makes 
the  ANSS  squealer  intrtision  detector  that 
changes  frequently  as  a  person  approaches 
It.  They  make  the  ANPPS  portable  combat 
surveillance  radar,  they  make  the  grasshop- 
per antl-lntruBlon  mine  that  I  mentioned. 
Oeneral  Motors  that  has  been  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  M-16  rifle  which  isn't  part  of  the 
electronics  in  the  battlefield  but  is  an- 
other weapon  which  has  an  antl -personnel 
effect  in  that  it  has,  the  dum-dum  effect, 
and,  of  course,  they're  working  on  an  Un- 
proved version. 

This  special  purpose  Individual  weapon  is 
going  to  be  the  M-19.  This  Is  a  tiny  fleschette 
which  has  a  plastic  casing  which  drops  off.  A 
Uttle  needle  enters  a  person  and  spins 
around  Inside,  makes  a  huge  hole  inside, 
even  though  the  needle  penetrates  on  the 
outside.  It  only  has  to  hit  their  arm  and  It 
wiU  klU  a  person.  There  is  Oeneral  Hectrto 
who  makes  weapons  for  the  gunshlps  we 
were  talking  about — the  AC47,  the  various 
mlniguns,  and  so  forth.  They  work  on  It. 
Let's  see,  some  of  the  automated  battlefield 
contractors  are  Western  Electric.  Westing- 
house  Electric,  Texas  Instruments.  Sperry 
Rand,  Ratheon,  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer- 
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Ira  Radiation  Inc.,  Magnavox^Kalser  Indus- 
jv"  IBM  Hughes  Aircraft,  HoneyweU,  Ha- 
Suin  Corp.,  General  Telephone  and  Elec- 
^nics  Sylvania  Electric,  Oeneral  Avlaonlcs 
^d  so  ^orth.  If  people  In  the  community 
that  you  are  In  would  Uke  to  know  about 
oroductlon  of  weapons  for  Vietnam  and 
particularly  automated  battlefields  weapons 
and  80  forth,  you  can  write  to  us  at  NARMIC. 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  detailed 
Murces  from  the  industries  involved  In  war 
production.  They  state  very  explicitly  all  the 
eontracts  that  are  awarded  for  any  covmty 
in  the  cotmtry  for  each  quarter  of  the  year. 
We  also  have  a  book.  Weapons  for  Counter- 
iMurgency,  that  detaUs  some  of  the  weapons 
that  we  showed  pictures  of  here — the  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons,  the  Incendiaries 
Uke  napalm,  and  talks  about  who  the  con- 
tractors are.  It  teUs  how  to  organize  a  project 
against  one  of  the  corporations  producing 
these  weapons.  You  should  write  to  NARMIC 
if  you  want  to  really  organize  a  project.  We 
must  conclude  with  that.  The  Third  Marine 
Division  win  testify  next. 

tloAeratoTS 

Kenneth  Campbell.  21,  Cpl.  (E-4)  "A"  Bat., 
irt  Bn..  11th  Marine  Reg..  1st  Marine  Dlv.; 
scouted  for  "B"  Co.,  1st  Bn..  let  Marine  Reg.. 
1st  Marine  Division  Prom  February  1968  to 
March  1969. 

Evan  Haney,  Naval  Support  Activity,  United 
States  Navy,  Da  Nang. 

Veterans  testifying 

Allen  Akers,  25.  Pfc.  (E-2) ,  "E"  Co.,  2nd 
Bn..  4th  Marine  Reg.,  3rd  Marine  Division 
From  May  1966  to  March  1068. 

Steve  Rose,  26.  E-6.  (U.S.N.  Corpsmen). 
HQ  Bn.,  4th  Marine  Reg..  3rd  Marine  Division 
Prom  December  1966  to  December  1967. 

Sean  Newton,  24,  L/Cpl.  (E-3)  3rd  Bn..  7th 
Marine  Reg.,  1st  Marine  Division  From  Feb- 
ruary 1966  to  December  1966;  "D"  Co..  1/26. 
3rd  Combined  Action  Oroup.  3rd  Marine  Dlv. 
Prom  August  1967  to  August  1968. 

Michael  Damron,  24.  Pvt..  (E-1).  "B"  Co.. 
am  Tank  Bn.,  3rd  Marine  Reg..  3rd  Marine 
Division  From  September  1966  to  October 
1967. 

Jack  Smith.  27.  S/Sgt.  (E-e).  Hq.  Battery, 
nth  Marine  Reg.,  3rd  Marine  Division  From 
January  1989  to  December  1969. 

John  Birch.  24,  Cpl.  (E-4),  "B"  Co.,  3rd 
Shore  Party  Bn  .  4th  Marine  Reg.,  3rd  Marine 
Division  Prom  May  1965  to  August  1966. 

Christopher  Scares.  20.  L/Cpl.  (E-8),  "O" 
Co.,  2nd  Bn.,  9th  Marine  Reg..  3rd  Marine  Di- 
vision Prom  February  1969  to  April  1969. 

William  Hatton.  28.  Cpl..  (E-4).  Engineer 
Mn.  Pit.,  FLSO  Bravo,  3rd  Marine  Dlv.  From 
October  1968  to  September  1969. 

Robert  Clark.  22,  L/Cpl.  (E-3)  'TI&S"  Co. 
*  "G"  Co ,  2nd  Bn.,  9th  Marine  Reg.,  8nl 
Marine  Division,  From  Mav  1969  to  May  1970. 

Nathan  Hale.  23,  SP/6.  M.I.  Detachment. 
198  L.I.B.,  Amerlcal  Dlvlson  From  December 
1967  to  December  1968. 

Gordon  Stewart.  20,  Sgt.  (E-6).  "H"  Oo., 
2nd  Bn..  9th  Marine  Reg..  3rd  Marine  Dlv. 
Prom  September  1968  to  September  1969. 

Jamie  Henry.  23,  Sgt.  1/35  Inf.,  3rd  Bri- 
gade, 4th  Infantry   Division   From   August 

1967  to  August  1968. 

Walter  Hendrlckson.  22.  Pfc.  (E-2),  "F" 
Co.  and  Bn.,  9th  Marine  Regiment,  3rd  Marine 
Division  Prom  November  1968  to  April  1969. 

MoDXEATOK.  This  is  the  Third  Marine  Divi- 
sion. They  landed  In  Vietnam  in  March  of 

1968  and  they  are  still  there.  There  are  two 
people  minus  their  DD-214'8.  but  they  do 
have  military  ID'S  and  other  mlUtary  Identlfl- 
caUon  which  the  press  can  check  later.  Their 
names  are  Allan  Aker  and  Walter  Hendrtck- 
»n.  Also,  attached  to  this  panrt  because 
Uisse  people  can't  stay  for  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day  are  Jamie  Henry  with  the  4th 
Infantry  Division,  Army  and  Nathan  Hale,  an 
Interrogator  from  the  Amerlcal  Division. 

My  name  U  Allan  Akers.  1  am  26  years  old 
«nd  from  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  Joined  «ie 
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Marines  Just  after  high  school  and  was  In 
Echo  Company.  2nd  BattaUon.  4th  Marines. 
Infantry  Unit.  I  am  presently  In  college  and 
work  for  the  YMCA.  I  was  In  Vietnam  from 
May  of  W  until  March  of  "66.  The  bulk  of 
my  testimony  wUl  consist  of  mass  move- 
ment of  vUlagers  after  destroying  their  orig- 
inal homes,  the  klUlng  of  civilians  In  search 
and  reconnolter  by  fire,  the  false  percentages 
of  blacks  In  Vietnam  told  by  the  Pentagon. 
and  how  troops  are  geared  into  committing 
war  crimes. 

My  name  Is  Jonathan  Birch.  Tm  24.  I  live 
In  Philadelphia.  I  Joined  the  Marine  Corps 
right  after  high  school.  I  was  a  corporal  in 
"B"  Company,  8rd  Shore  Party  Battalion  at- 
tached to  4th  Marine  Division.  I  landed  In 
Chu  Lal.  South  Vietnam  in  1965,  In  May.  I 
was  a  field  radio  operator  and  presently  rm 
employed  as  an  accountant  In  Philadelphia. 
I  win  be  testifying  about  the  forced  re-loca- 
tlon  of  villagers  In  Chu  Lal  area. 

My  name  is  Steven  Rose  and  I'm  36  years 
old  and  spent  four  wasted  years  In  the  Navy, 
from  1963  through  1967.  I  was  a  Navy  corps- 
man  m  Vietnam  and  Fm  presently  working 
now  at  a  psychiatric  hospital  on  Long  Island. 
I  wUl  testify  to  the  blovring  up  of  a  civilian 
bus  by  the  VC  and  the  throwing  out  of 
wounded  civilians  by  their  ARVN  crew.  I  will 
also  talk  about  the  preparation  of  ears  from 
the  Marines  to  be  shipped  back  to  the  States. 
Thank  you. 

My  name  Is  Sean  Newton.  I'm  24  years  old 
and  a  resident  of  Santa  Monica,  California. 
I  Joined  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  In  1964  right 
after  high  scho<il.  I  served  In  Vietnam  from 
February.  1966  to  December,  1966  as  a  private 
in  3rd  Battalion,  7th  Marines.  My  second 
tour  was  as  a  Lance  Corporal  with  Delta  Com- 
pany, 126  and  with  3rd  Combined  Action 
Group  from  August  '67  to  August  '88.  I'm 
now  continuing  my  education  at  Santa 
Monica  City  College. 

My  name  Is  Mike  Damron.  My  age  Is  24. 
I'm  from  Sprlngdale.  Arkansas.  I  was  a  stu- 
dent before  enlisting  in  the  Marines.  My  rank 
was  Private  and  I  served  with  "B"  Company. 
3rd  Tank  Battalion,  3rd  Marine  Division  from 
September,  1966  until  October.  1967.  My  Job 
was  gunner  on  a  tank.  I'm  presently  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

My  name  Is  Jack  Smith.  I'm  27  years  old. 
I  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut for  8^  years  before  I  enlisted  In 
the  Marine  Corps  In  1966  and  I  was  also 
an  unemployed  carpenter  at  the  time  I  en- 
listed. I  was  a  Counter-Mortar  Radar  Team 
Chief  and  a  Vletnan.ese  Interpreter.  I  served 
In  Vietnam  in  1967  and  all  of  1969.  I  was 
with  Headquarters  Battery.  12th  Marines  and 
I  am  presently  an  unemployed  carpenter  and 
an  on-strlke  student.  My  testimony  concerns 
genocide  against  the  Vietnamese  people,  mur- 
der of  civilians — old  women  and  chUdren — 
harassment  and  maltreatment  of  children 
and  also  the  murder  of  children,  the  mal- 
treatment of  ARVN  soldiers,  racism  against 
the  blacks,  both  Institutional  and  by  official 
policy  and  Individual,  the  crossing  of  borders 
with  artillery  fire,  and  the  maltreatment  of 
POW's. 

Moderator.  Excuse  me.  Mike  you  dldnt 
give  what  you  were  going  to  speak  about. 
Could  you  do  that? 

Newton.  My  testimony  will  consist  of  the 
burning  of  villages,  the  kUUng  of  civilians, 
mutilation  of  bodies,  the  taking  of  ears, 
scalps,  and  heads,  the  destruction  of  crops 
and  Uvestock,  use  of  defoUants,  the  evacua- 
tion of  clvlUans  from  their  vlUages  to  re- 
location centers,  the  killing  of  wounded 
North  Vietnamese  army  troops,  and  the  re- 
sist policies  of  the  armed  force  in  Vietnam. 

Dambon.  My  testimony  will  Include  wit- 
nessing of  kllUng  of  ClvlUans,  destruction  of 
villages,  and  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

My  name  Is  Gordon  Stewart.  I'm  20.  I  Uve 
here  In  Royal  Oak.  Detroit  area.  I  Joined  the 
Marines  In  January  of  '88.  UntU  November, 
'70  I  was  a  Sergeant.  I  served  In  Vietnam 
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with  the  Second  BattaUon.  9th  Marines  M 
a  Forward  Observer  attached  to  Hotel  Com- 
pany from  September,  "68  tiirough  Avigust, 
■69.  My  testimony  concerns  Operation  Dewey 
Canyon,  which  is  the  invasion  of  Laos,  con- 
trary to  published  documents.  Pm  mostly 
goliig  to  talk  about  the  genocide  oommltted 
against  the  Vietnamese  people,  Mm  killing 
of  clvlUans  by  calling  in  artlUery  and  white 
phosphorus  on   villages   and   hamlets. 

My  name  Is  Christopher  Soares.  age  20,  res- 
ident of  New  York  City.  New  York.  I'm 
currently  an  unemployed  student  because 
of  dlsablUty.  I  was  in  high  school  In  New 
York  City  and  bad  a  part-time  Job  before 
Joining  the  Marine  Corps.  My  rank  was  Lance 
Corporal,  E-3.  I  was  a  rifleman  in  the  infan- 
try: grunt.  My  outflt  in  Vietnam  was  Oolf 
Company.  2nd  Battalion,  9th  Marlnee  Regi- 
ment, 3rd  Marine  Division.  My  testimony  will 
consist  of  the  invasion  of  Laos,  correlated 
with  Gordon  Stewart.  Operation  Dewey  Can- 
yon, from  February.  '69  to  March.  '69,  mor- 
tar attack  on  approxlnoately  30  Montagnards: 
nightly  H&I  fire,  using  high  explosive  and 
white  phosphorus  rounds:  throwing  cans  of 
food  at  dvUlans  while  passing  by  on  truck 
convoy;  .60  caUber  machine  guns  used  in  an- 
tipersonnel weapons;  klUer  teams;  distrib- 
uted contaminated  food;  witnessed  POW 
beaten  and  Interrogated  at  knife  point;  de- 
formed olvUlans;  and  my  platoon  sergeant  bad 
a  $1000  bounty  on  his  head. 

My  name  Is  Walter  Hendrickson.  age  23. 
I'm  a  resident  of  upstate  New  York.  I'm  un- 
employed now  because  of  dlsablUty.  I  en- 
tered the  Marine  Corps  shortly  after  working 
6  months  as  a  turret  lathe  operator.  I  was 
trained  as  an  anti-tank  personnel  and  when 
I  reached  Vietnam  I  was  made  a  regular 
rifleman  grunt.  I'm  going  to  be  testifying 
about  entering  Laos;  throwing  cans  of  chow 
from  moving  trucks  at  villagers;  wounding 
of  clvUlan  personnel  for  suspicion  of  being 
with  NVA;  H*I  firing  nightly;  the  mutilating 
of  bodies  of  NVA;  and  the  killing  of  a  Chleu 
Hoi  who  was  shot  to  death. 

Scares.  I'm  sorry,  I  missed  testimony.  Also 
recon  by  flre  by  patrol  boats,  rivers. 

My  name  is  BUI  Hatton.  I'm  23  years  of 
age  and  I  was  a  high  school  student  before 
I  entered  the  Marine  Corps  In  1966.  I  spent 
4  years  In  regular  enlistment.  I  attained  the 
rank  of  Corporal,  as  a  Lance  Corporal  and 
Corporal  both  during  my  tour.  I  was  In  Viet- 
nam from  October  of  1968  to  September  of 
1969.  My  outflt  was  Engineer  Maintenance 
Platoon.  FL80  Bravo,  Dong  Ha.  My  testi- 
mony win  deal  with  the  stoning  to  death  of 
a  3  year  old  Vietnamese  child;  handling  idds 
heat  tab  sandwiches;  and  firing  mad-minutes 
at  |LZ1  stud:  throwing  cases  of  C-rats  at 
women  and  children  off  moving  trucks;  and 
fragging  and  price-setting  on  the  heads  of 
officers  In  the  unit.  My  occupation  at  pres- 
ent— I'm  the  director  of  the  Department  of 
Planning  Promotion  for  the  vlUage  of  Bagley. 
Minnesota. 

My  name  Is  Bob  Clark.  I'm  33  years  old. 
Right  after  high  school  I  entered  the  Marine 
Corps.  I  served  as  a  BattaUon  Radio  Operator 
and  Interpreter  with  Golf  Company  Two 
Nine  from  May  to  August.  1969.  From  Decem- 
ber, 1969  to  late  February,  70,  I  served  as 
One  Four  Chief  calling  in  air  strikes  in  Viet- 
nam. I'm  currently  unemployed  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Philadelphia.  My  testimony  wlU  con- 
cern killing  of  wounded  prisoners;  prisoner 
refused  medical  attention,  and  as  a  result 
died,  with  about  80  Marines  watching  him, 
Including  a  Colonel;  brutalities  toward  Viet- 
namese children  and  women. 

My  name  Is  Jamie  Henry.  I'm  23  years  old. 
I  was  drafted  on  March  8.  1967.  ETS'd 
March  7.  1989.  Entered  Vietnam  August  81, 
1967  and  returned  to  the  United  States  In 
August.  1988  ni  be  testifying  on  the  murder 
of  Innocent  civilians  which  ultimately  cxUml- 
nated  In  the  execution  of  19  women  and  chil- 
dren and  the  causes  behind  these  murders. 

My  name  is  Nathan  Hale.  I'm  24  years  old. 
I'm  a  resident  of  CoatesvlUe,  Pennsylvania. 
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I'm  currently  a  student  and  a  candle  mbker 
I  Joined  the  Army  In  April  of  '66.  My  rank 
at  discharge  was  Specialist  5.  I  was  aa  In- 
terrogator-linguist with  Amerlcal  Division. 
I  will  show  a  series  of  sUdes  of  an  Interroga- 
tion by  the  Vietnamese  National  Field  police 
and  describe  general  techniques  vised  lb  In- 
terrogation. 

MoDZRAToa.  Al  Alters,  you  mentioned  the 
killing  of  civilians  as  one  of  the  thing*  you 
will  be  testifying  to.  Covild  you  elaborate  on 
that  please? 

Akzes.  Yes,  we  were  given  orders  wheiievep 
we  moved  Into  a  village  to  reconnolt^r  by 
Are.  This  means  to — whenever  we  step  into  a 
village  to  fire  upon  houses,  bushes,  anything 
to  our  discretion  that  looked  like  there  qilght 
be  somebody  hiding  behind,  or  In,  or  v^der. 
What  we  did  was,  we'd  carry  our  rifles  About 
hip  high  and  we'd  line  up  on  line  paraOel  to 
the  village  and  start  walking  firing  froiti  the 
hip.  There  were  times  when  Vietnamese 
villages  had  man-made  bomb  shelters  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  air  raids.  Well,  Some- 
times when  we'd  come  to  a  village  a  Viet- 
namese would  run  out  of  the  bomb  shelter 
for  fear  of  being  caught,  so  oonseqijently 
this  surprise  would  startle  any  Indl^dual 
and  they  would  automatically  turn  and  flre, 
thereby  uselessly  killing  civilians  without 
giving  them  a  chance.  I 

M0DER.ATOE.  Could  you  also  explain  ibout 
the  false  black  casualty  reports  by  the  I  Pen- 
tagon? 

Akers.  Definitely.  I  was  with  the  2ndi  Bat- 
talion, 4th  Marines  and  the  same  unli^  that 
was  there  In  Hawaii  shipped  out  for  iVlet- 
nam,  and  In  Hawaii  especially,  of  Two  tVDur, 
of  1100  Marines,  approximately  600  of  them 
were  black  and  the  same  went  with  the  other 
two  battalions  of  the  4th  Marines.  I  know 
darned  well  that  600  out  of  1100  is  npt  10 
or  12%.  Two  and  two — you  know,  thatfs  got 
to  be  It.  1 

MooERAToa.  Were  mostly  black  soldlma  on 

the  front  lines?  Or  did  they  have  people  In 

the  rear  also  that  were  black?  1 

Akers.  What  do  you  mean  by  front  lines? 

MoDiai.\TOB.   The   ones   that  went   out   to 

the  field.  The  grunts. 

Akers.  Well,  see,  consequently  because  of 
the  balance  of  black  soldiers  In  the  Units, 
whenever  a  unit  was  sent  out,  youjknow 
the  black  soldiers  were  used  as  polntal  rear 
guards  and  side  guards.  Echo  Oompan^  was 

considered  to  be  Colonel  's  most  prized 

unit.  Colonel  as  everybody  called;  him. 

And  Echo  Company  was  Colonel 's.iwhat 

he    called    "The    Magnificent    ".  jEcho 

Company  was  about  60%  black.  J 

Moderator.  Were  most  of  the  order^  that 

came  do^-n  from  him — Major  ?     l 

Akers.  Colonel  ?  Yes.  he  was  kltod  of 

his  own  man.  If  you  remember.  I  believe, 
the  book  written  by  Chesty  Puller  ^ere 
he  was  elaborately  mentioned  In  thejbook 
as  being  like  one  of  the  few  last  supi>08ed 
Marines  would  be.  J 

Moderator.  Jon  Birch,  you  mention*!  the 
re-locatlon  of  fishermen.  Could  you  elabo- 
rate on  that,  please?  I 

Birch.  This  was  In  Chu  Lai  and  It  ^fas  In 
the  period  of  May  to  August  1965.  I  landed 
at  the  same  time  as  Al's  unit.  I  was  at- 
tached to  the  4th  Marine  Reglmeht  of 
which  the  2nd  Battalion  was  a  part.  I  can 
support  his  testimony  with  the  perceptage 
of  the  blacks  within  the  units.  0«  the 
beach  where  we  landed  was  a  fishing  'tillage 
up  In  the  northern  edge  of  Dong  QuaJ  Bay. 
It  was  perhaps  5  to  10  huts.  These  »eople 
had  been  fishermen  all  their  lives.] They 
knew  nothing  but  fishing,  but  slncfc  the 
Americans — the  military — wanted  tcj  use 
that  area  they  moved  th«n  up  a  river,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  coast.  No^  they 
were  still  fishermen  and  covild  still  gt  out, 
but  they  were  suspected  of  being  VC.'They 
weren't  VC.  They  were  Just  flshennea,  and 
you  have  to  go  out  everyday  If  you're  igolng 
to  earn  your  living  by  fishing.  S0|  they 
decided  we'll  move  them  up  the  river  farther 
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still,  where  we  can  keep  a  closer  eye  on  them. 
They  did  that  and  then.  Just  about  August, 
they  moved  them  Into  a  relocation  village 
which  was  off  the  river.  They  took  their 
boats  away,  burned  them,  and  gave  them 
land  and  said  "All  right,  now  you  can  be- 
come farmers.  People  need  food  and  we 
don't  trust  fishermen." 

We  personally  took  some  of  their  little 
round  boats — they  look  like  little  sampans— 
these  little  round  things — called  bull  boatn. 
So  these  people  who  had  been  fishermen  for 
generations  now  suddenly  became  farmers 
on  land  that  could  not  be  farmed  because 
the  area  In  and  around  Chu  Lai  on  the  beach 
was  sand,  very  dry,  rotten  sand. 

Moderator.  Okay,  Steve  Rose.  About  that 
blowing  up  of  the  bus  by  the  VC.  How  many 
people  were  on  there,  what  was  their  status, 
how  many  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded? 

Rose.  Yes,  this  Is  on  Highway  1  outside  of 
Camp  Evans  In  I  Corps  area.  I  would  say  there 
were  about  50  civilians  oa  this  bus.  They 
pack  them  in  pretty  good  on  these  busses,  and 
with  all  their  belongings.  This  bus  was  head- 
ing up  Highway  1  north  and  the  word  that 
ctune  back  to  us  before  we  went  out  was  that 
the  VC  blew  up  this  civilian  bus  because  the 
convoy  didn't  come  through  today. 

So  I  was  at  4th  Marine  Regiment  Head- 
quarters and  the  doctor  and  I  and  a  few  other 
corpsmen  went  out  to  this  bus.  Now  there 
was  people  laying  all  over  the  mud  there  and 
most  of  them  were  dead,  but  there  were  some 
that  were  still  alive  and  we  did  a  little  pre- 
paratory work  and  ARVN  helicopters  came  In 
with  American  crews  as  head.  We  asked  the 
civilians  around  the  area  to  help  us  load  the 
wounded  onto  helicopters,  which  they  refused 
to  do.  Now  I  sort  of  understand  why.  It's  not 
really  their  war.  We're  too  Involved  there  and 
we  shouldn't  be.  So  what  happened  was  that 
we,  the  Marines  from  2nd  Battalion,  4th  Ma- 
rines, that  was  on  patrol,  helped  load  these 
bodies  onto  choppers  and  as  the  chopper'^ 
took  off  into  the  distance,  the  wounded  that 
we  put  on  were  being  thrown  off  into  the 
field. 

Moderator.  How  high  was  the  chopper 
when  these  people  were  thrown  off? 

Rose.  It  was  about  a  hundred  yards  out  and 
maybe  about  50  or  60  feet  high;  It  was  Just 
talcing  off  Into  the  distance. 

Moderator.  How  about  the  taking  of  ears? 
Would  you  explain  that? 

Rose.  Yeah,  It's  a  thing  maybe  It's  only 
with  3rd  Marine  Division,  to  cut  off  the  left 
ear  of  NVA  troops  that  are  killed.  I  had 
some  friends — I  was  back  down  to  Phu  Bal 
and  some  friends  came  out  of  the  field  and 
as  a  corpsman  they  asked,  "Can  we  get  a 
bottle  and  something  to  put  It  In  so  we  can 
ship  It  back  to  the  States?"  and  I  proceeded 
to  do  that — pack  'em  for  shipment. 

Moderator.  Wliat  sort  of  emotions  did  the 
OIs  have  of  cutting  off  the  ears  and  sending 
them  back  to  the  States?  Were  they  happy 
about  It  or  were  they  sad  or  what  was  the 
emotion? 

Rose.  I  think  ...  I  call  the  time  I  spent 
In  Vietnam  "dead  time".  I  call  It  a  time  when 
you  Just  function  and  do  things  that,  hope- 
fully, you  won't  do  when  you  come  back 
home.  As  dead  time.  I  think  It's  a  sort  of 
emotionless,  you  know,  you  do  It,  your 
buddy  did  It,  so  you  can  do  It.  80  you  J\ist 
send  It  back.  You  don't  make  a  big  deal  of 
it. 

Moderator.  Okay,  Sean  Newton,  you  say 
you  spent  two  tours  In  Vietnam. 

Newton.  That's  right. 

Moderator.  The  question  I'd  like  to  ask 
you  is.  "What  were  the  differences,  if  any, 
in  the  policies  of  units  that  you  were  In  in 
Vietnam  from  the  first  tour  to  the  second 
tour"? 

Newton.  The  first  time  I  was  In  Vietnam, 
I  was  with  the  1st  Marine  Division,  3rd  Bat- 
talion. 7th  Marines;  the  second  tour  was  with 
the  3rd  DlvUlon.  1st  Battalion,  26th  Marines 
it    Khe    Sanh    and    3rd    Combined    Action 
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Group.  That  Job  waa  in  an  advisory  capacity 
with  South  Vietnamese  mllltu  living  in  the 
villages.  The  overall  policy  of  the  Marine 
Corps  in  65  and  '66,  to  me,  seemed  to  be 
sort  of  a  scorched  earth  policy.  There  was 
a  lot  of  burning  and  a  lot  of  kUimg  and  no 
one  was  saying  much  about  It.  When  i  re- 
turned in  '67,  our  staff  NCOs  ana  officers 
would  teU  U5,  "You  know,  you  Just  have  to 
be  careful.  If  there  are  newsmen  who  go 
out  on  the  operation  with  you  Just  be  cool, 
you  know,  but  If  there's  no  one  there,  do  the 
same  tlUng  you  did  In  '65  and  '66.  So  you 
Just  have  to  be  a  little  careful."  And  that 
was  Just  about  the  only  change  that  I  noticed 
besides  an  escalation  of  the  war. 

Moderator.  Before  you  went  to  Vietnam 
did  you  have  any  expectations  of  what  was 
going  to  happen  there?  Did  you  receive  any 
kind  of  information  while  you  were  going 
through  training? 

Newton.  When  we  went  through  the  four 
weeks  before  you  go — staging  -I  didn't  ha\-e 
to  go  through  staging  the  first  time  because 
they  gave  us  three  days  notice,  gave  us  no 
leave  at  all,  and  put  \is  on  ships  in  Long 
Beach.  We  couldn't  even  call  our  parents 
and  tell  them  where  we  were  going  or  why 
we  were  going  or  anything  and  they  said  we 
were  Just  going  out  on  maneu^-rs.  Like  11 
days  later  we  knew  we  weren't  going  t  >  b? 
going  out  on  maneuvers.  What  was  the  qu.s- 
tion  again?  I'm  really  tired. 

Moderator.  What  kind  of  information  did 
you  receive  while  going  through  staging? 

Newton.  Oh,  yeah,  going  through  stagiog. 
They  Just  tried  to  hype  you  up  and  prime 
you  to  go  over  there  and  Just  waste  them, 
you  know.  The  Communist  threat  waa 
brought  up  time  and  time  again,  like,  you 
had  to  go  over  there  and  do  this  thing  so  that 
they  wouldn't  come  invading  the  United 
States,  make  a  beach  landing,  or  something  or 
other. 

Moderator:  Mike  Damron,  you  testified  to 
the  killing  of  civilians  and  the  treatment  of 
POWs.  Would  you  like  to  talk  about  that? 

Damron  :  Well,  in  January  of  1967,  we  were 
on  Operation  Newcastle  about  30  miles  out 
of  Da  Nang  and  our  function  as  a  tank 
iinlt — we  had  our  tank  and  some  infantry 
people  on  top  of  a  hill  while  some  more  tanks 
and  Infantry  was  sweeping  through  the  val- 
ley below — and  oiu*  Job  was  to  more  or  less 
plaster  the  area  before  the  Infantry  got  there 
and  If  there  was  any  stragglers  left,  enemy 
stragglers,  after  our  people  went  through,  we 
were  to  plaster  them  again.  We  were  told  we 
couldn't  fire  unless  we  saw  people  with  packs 
and  rifles.  That  was  more  or  less  the  policy  as 
written,  but  what  we  made  It  a  practice  to 
do,  Is  our  unit  was  to  boost  the  body  count 
We'd  paint  a  little  hat,  a  trlangled  shaped 
hat,  on  the  side  of  our  tanks  for  each  con- 
firmed kill  we  had,  so  any  chance  we  got  to 
add  more  hats  to  the  side  of  the  tank,  we 
fired.  And  on  this  particular  occasion  we 
fired  on  five  people  that  we  had  no  way  of 
knowing  who  they  were  because  they  were 
not  armed.  As  far  as  prisoners  of  war  go,  on 
the  back  of  a  tank  there's  a  thing  called  a 
travel  lock,  so  when  the  gun  tube's  to  the 
rear  It  can  be  locked  down  where  4t  won't 
be  bounced  around.  They  dont  use  these 
In  Vietnam,  but  they  xise  them  In  the  States. 
But  what  we  used  them  for  in  Vietnam  wa« 
we  could  put  a  VC's  head  or  a  VC  suspect's 
head  In  that  travel  lock  and  lock  It  down. 
But  it  could  be  dangerous  because  If  we  did 
hit  a  bump  It  could  break  the  person's 
neck. 

Moderator  ;  Mike,  you  said  that  this  could 
be  done.  Was  It  done  and  did  you  witness  It? 

Damron  :  Yes,  I  did. 

Moderator.  Could  you  tell  us  approximately 
when  this  wsis  and  where? 

Damron.  This  would  have  been  in  the  same 
general  area,  around  Da  Nang  I  believe  in  Dal 
Loc  Province.  It  would  have  been  In  late 
1966,  around  December. 

Moderator.  Okay,  thank  you.  Jack  Smith. 
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TOu  were  going  to  testify  about  the  crossing 
if  bordeni  and  treatments  of  POWs.  Would 
vou  go  ahead? 

SMrrH  Right.  We  were  .isslgned  to  a 
counter-mortar  unit.  We  also  had  other  elec- 
tronic equipment,  along  McNamara's  Wall  up 
there  We  were  Involved  in  tracking  enemy 
rocket  fire  and  mortar  flre  and  we  would  In 
turn  direct  our  artillery  fire  back  on  the  posi- 
tions that  we  located.  Now,  we  were  in  gen- 
erally a  free  fire  zone  along  the  DMZ  over- 
looking the  river  and  It  was  a  free  fire  zone. 
Anything  that  moved  out  there  was  fair 
game.  The  NVA  used  to  come  down  across 
^  fiver  and  flre  rockets  and  mortars  at  our 
base  at  Dong  Ha  In  Quang  Trl.  We  would  in 
turn  flre  back  at  them  and  locate  them  with 
our  antl-pereonnel  radar  that  located  them 
and  also  the  counter-mortar  weapons  that 
we'd  locate  their  position.  We'd  follow  them 
with  our  equipment  and  also  with  AOs  back 
across  the  river  as  they  would  flee  after  fir- 
ing back  across  the  river.  So  we  would  take 
our  artillery  and  since  It  was  against  the 
regulations  to  flre  across  the  river,  what  we 
would  do  was  call  in  a  grid  location,  that's 
a  grid  coordinates  and  the  numbers  of  the 
location — we'd  call  in  a  grid  this  side  of  the 
river  and  we  would  have  clearance  then  to 
flre  a  1000  meters  around  that  area.  So  what 
we  would  do  Is  call  In  a  spot  right  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  then  as  soon  as  we 
got  clearance  to  flre  on  that  spot  because 
this  was  okay  to  do,  then  we  would  Immedi- 
ately start  walking  It  across  the  river  and 
flre  across  the  river  and  up  Into  North  Viet- 
nam. We  would  fire  at  any  truck  movements 
or  persoimel  movements  that  we  found  along 
the  thing.  We'd  Just  keep  firing  until  we  no 
longer  got  any  movement  up  there. 

Moderator.  Excuse  me,  when  you  say  you 
were  cleared,  who  did  you  call  back  to? 

SMrrH.  We  had  to  clear  It  with  the  flre 
direction  center  back  In  Dong  Ha  which  co- 
ordinated all  the  movements  of  allied  ground 
and  artillery  positions  In  all  the  units  mov- 
ing those  areas.  So  they  gave  us  clearance 
to  flre  up  there. 

Moderator.  Jack,  when  they'd  give  you 
clearance,  did  these  people  know  that  these 
rounds — the  people  who  gave  you  clearance — 
did  they  know  these  rounds  were  being  ad- 
justed across  the  river? 

Smtth.  Yes,  but  officially  the  policy  was 
written  that  we  would  not  fire  across  the 
river,  but  it  was  standard  operating  proce- 
dure that  whenever  we  called  In  along  the 
river  bank  that  we  were  going  to  be  firing 
across  into  North  Vietnam.  And  also  this 
was  our  practice  when  we  were  out  at  Vande- 
grlft  Signal  Mountain  In  the  Rockplle  out 
there.  In  support  of  Dewey  Canyon  we  were 
also  firing  across  the  river  Into  Laos.  We'd 
call  m  a  grid  In  South  Vietnam  Just  across 
the  border  from  where  we  were  firing  and 
then  la  turn  adjust  the  flre  across  Laos  In 
support  of  the  ground  actions  over  there. 
As  far  as  the  POWs  go,  our  radar  location 
was  located  right  next  to  the  heloport  at 
Charley  Two  which  was  overlooking  the  DMZ 
up  by  Con  Thlen.  They'd  bring  the  prison- 
ers In  from  the  fleld  and  .«;ome  of  them  se- 
verely wounded  and  cr3?lng  for  water.  They 
were  always  denied  medical  aid,  food,  and 
water  until  after  they  had  testified  to  what 
we  wanted  to  have  them  testify  to.  I  my- 
self didn't  Interrogate  them.  We  simply  stood 
out  there  and  watched  them  and  then  they 
would  take  several  of  the  Vietnamese — they 
might  have  foiu"  or  five  prisoners — they'd 
throw  four  or  five  of  them  along  Inside  the 
chopper.  The  chopper  would  take  off,  fly 
over  up  by  the  DMZ,  come  back  about  10  or 
15  minutes  later  and  unload  two.  Somehow, 
Mong  the  line,  somebody  had  decided  they 
were  going  to  take  a  walk  out  there  so  they 
suddenly  lost  a  couple  of  prisoners,  but  we 
never  questioned  this.  If  you  questioned  It, 
It  was  simply — they  were  Just  gooks  anyway, 
so  it  didn't  matter. 

Moderator.  Did  you  ever  come  Into  contact 
with  Vietnamese  people  beside  the  POWs? 
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Smtth.  Yes,  almost  every  day  the  vehicle 
for  my  ...  I  had  three  radar  locations  up 
along  the  DMZ  there,  about  forty  people 
there,  and  we  had  to  make  a  run  In  with 
our  vehicle  every  week,  or  every  day.  Into  the 
supply  base  at  Dong  Ha.  So  we'd  send  our 
truck  Into  Dong  Ha  every  day  and  we'd  have 
to  pass  through  the  village  of  Cam  Lo  which 
was  Just  a  civilian  village  located  on  the  way 
to  Highway  9  which  runs  Into  Dong  Ha.  Ev- 
ery day  as  we  passed  through  the  village — 
the  GIs  when  they  originally  get  In  country 
they  feel  very  friendly  toward  the  Vietnamese 
and  they  like  to  toes  candy  at  the  kids,  but 
as  they  become  hardened  to  It  and  kind  of 
embittered  against  the  war,  as  you  drive 
through  the  village  you  take  the  cans  of 
C-rats  and  the  cases  and  you  peg  'em  at  the 
kids;  you  try  to  belt  them  over  the  bead. 
And  one  of  the  fun  gamts  that  always  went 
was  you  dropped  the  C-rats  cans  or  the  candy 
off  the  back  of  your  truck  just  ao  that  the 
kid  will  have  time  to  dash  out,  grab  the 
candy,  and  get  run  over  by  the  next  truck. 
One  of  the  other  fun  games  was  you  take 
the  candy  and  you  toss  it  out  on  a  concertina 
wire.  The  kids  are  so  much  dying  for  the 
candy  that  they'll  tear  their  flesh  and  their 
clothing  and  their  clothes  off  trying  to  get 
at  this  candy  which  you've  thrown  Inside  the 
barbed  wire.  Additionally,  when  we  had  to  go 
into  Dong  Ha  we  also  used  to  have  to  make  a 
garbage  run  about  every  other  day  and  the 
garbage  dump  was  located  Just  down  the  road 
in  front  of  the  village  of  Cam  Lo.  In  order  to 
unload  our  garbage  with  the  least  amount 
of  harassment  to  the  Americans  what  we 
would  do  Is  send  down  our  barrels  of  garbage, 
we'd  send  down  a  team  of  five  or  six,  or  squad 
of  five  or  six.  Marines  along  with  it.  One  guy 
would  be  assigned  to  dimap  the  garbage  and 
the  other  six  would  beat  the  Vietnamese, 
shoot  them,  do  anything  they  could  to  keep 
them  off  the  truck  while  you  were  unloctdlng 
the  garbage,  because  they  wanted  to  get  Into 
the  cans  and  be  the  first  ones  to  scrounge 
through  and  get  something  to  eat.  So  In  or- 
der to  save  your  vehicle  and  keep  the  equip- 
ment that  you  had  on  It,  you'd  Just  throw 
the  Vietnamese  off  the  side  of  the  truck  and 
dump  the  garbage  cans  on  top  of  them — Just 
chuck  'em  overboard.  If  they  got  too  frisky 
you  Just  blew  a  couple  of  them  away. 

Moderator.  Excuse  me,  you  mentioned  that 
after  a  while  you  would  be  giving  candy  'to 
the  kids.  Just  throwing  It  to  them,  but  you 
said  people  got  embittered  and  you  started 
throwing  off  the  back  of  the  trucks  and  they 
got  run  over.  Do  you  know  why  you  were 
embittered? 

Smtth.  Two  of  our  people  had  gotten 
killed  by  stopping  In  the  dump  and  rapping 
with  the  kids  and  somebody  had  given  a 
grenade  to  one  of  the  kids  and  he  pulled 
the  pin  on  It  and  walked  up  to  the  guy  in 
the  truck  and  Just  handed  the  guy  In  the 
truck  the  grenade  and  blew  the  kid  and 
the  guy  In  the  truck  up.  One  of  our  guys  out 
there  passing  candy  come  up  and  got  shot 
through  the  forearm  by  a  .45  pistol.  He  was 
shot  by  about  a  nine  year  old  kid  so  they 
tended  to  become  a  little  embittered  with  the 
kids  and  as  you'd  go  through  the  vlUe  the  kids 
would  yell  "Chop,  Chop,  Chop,  Chop." 
They  wanted  candy  and  you'd  throw  them  the 

candy    and    then    they'd    go    you." 

In  general,  you  tended  to  get  alienated  from 
the  kids. 

Moderator.  Oordon  Stewart  and  Chris 
Soares,  both  of  you  have  mentioned  an 
operation  that  I  think  is  fairly  familiar  to 
most  of  the  American  public — Dewey  Can- 
yon— and  Is  that  operation  crossing  the  bor- 
der Into  Laos.  Oordon,  could  you  start  by 
explaining  that? 

Stewart.  The  name  of  the  operation  was 
Dewey  Canyon.  I  was  a  Forward  Observer 
with  Second  Battalion,  9th  Marines,  who 
participated  In  the  operation.  My  Job  pri- 
marily was  calling  In  artillery  fire,  mortars, 
and  air  strikes  with  Forward  Air  Control 
working  with  them,  except  contrary  to  pub- 
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Ushed  documents,  the  operation  did  take 
place  In  Laos.  I  have  a  map  here  if  the  press 
or  anybody  wants  to  look  at  It — It's  an  offi- 
cial documented  map.  In  the  press  room 
I'll  show  what  route  was  taken,  how  far  we 
penetrated  Into  Laos.  It  was  approximately 
four  miles.  The  operation  started  In  January 
of  '69  and  ran  through  March,  '69.  Approxi- 
mately February  25th,  Hotel  Company,  Two 
Nine,  pulled  an  ambush  into  Laos  on  a 
North  Vletname.3e  Convoy  destroying  a  tank, 
bulldozer,  trucks  and  a  lot  of  personnel. 
Where  we  got  the  permission  to  do  this,  I 
don't  know.  I  heard  over  the  radio  that  'un- 
doubtedly It  came  from  higher  sources  as 
everything  did.  The  next  night  at  i^proxi- 
mately  12  o'clock.  Hotel  Company  moved  Into 
Laos  again  The  whole  company  had  set  up 
a  base  camp  on  a  hill.  For  the  next  three 
days  It  was  pretty  much  hell.  We  ran  through 
a  lot  of  contact  and  lost  a  lot  of  men,  but, 
of  course,  you  know,  we  never  lost  anybody 
In  Laos,  which  Is  hardly  true  at  all.  Many 
men  were  lost.  The  men  became  quite  em- 
bittered during  this  operation.  It  became 
easy  to  kill  Vietnamese.  You  were  Just  ani- 
malistic. 

Scares.  I  was  with  Golf  Company  and  I 
was  an  infantryman.  I  had  Just  gotten  in 
Vietnam  In  February.  Soon  after  I  was  chop- 
pered  out  to  a  hill,  which  can  be  shown  on 
the  map,  sis  part  of  the  Reactionary  Platoon 

with  the  Battalion  Commander  Major . 

We  set  up  there  for  a  couple  of  days.  We  had 
one  of  our  squads  ambushed  in  Laos.  I  saw 
B-52  strikes  In  Laos.  I  saw  air  strikes  in 
Laos  and  I  saw  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  men  killed 
m  Laos.  We  had  moved  down  from  this  hill, 
down  the  valley  and  across  It,  across  a  stream 
and  up  another  hlU.  A  couple  of  days  later 
we  had  come  upon  a  hill  which  was  strewn 
with  rice.  This  was  tons  and  tons  of  rice. 
I  believe  it  vs^as  Hotel  Company  that  had 
found  this  rice  and  had  destroyed  It  Instead 
of   having   alrvaced   It.   Now   the   people   in 

South  Vietnam  are  pretty hungry  for 

this  rice  but  Instead  of  that,  we  destroyed 
it.  Another  thing  Is  that.  Oh,  God  .  .  .  I'm 
sick. 

Stewart.  I'd  like  to  bring  up — Chris  Is 
talking  about  hills  In  Vietnam — these  hills 
he's  calking  about  I  can  confirm  ■with  the 
grid  coordinates  because  I  called  In  artillery 
and  air  strikes  and  mortar  fire  onto  the 
North  Vietnamese.  To  my  knowledge  we 
didn't  kill  any  civilians  in  Laos.  That  came 
before  and  later,  but  during  the  Laotian  Op- 
eration, Dewey  Canyon,  moved  down  Route 
922  In  Laos.  We  could  have  gotten  helicopters 
In  to  evacuate  our  dead  and  wounded  but 
the  battalion  commander  wanted  to  be  Gung 
Ho  and  carry  the  dead  on  litters,  so  we  car- 
ried the  dead  for  three  days  on  Utters.  They 
don't  smell  very  good.  The  operation  was  a 
military  success  If  you  look  at  It  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view.  Tliey  captured  a  lot  of — 
this  Is  all  documented  someplace — they  cap- 
tured a  lot  of  rounds,  artillery.  What  can  I 
sav?  We  were  there  and  1  can  prove  it. 

Scares.  The  whole  9th  Marine  Regiment 
toDk  place  In  Laos,  In  Dewey  Canyon,  and 
that's  approximately  2,000  men.  To  my  knowl- 
(Kige,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  know  that  quite 
a  few  of  these  men  were  in  Laos  all  the  time. 
I  would  say  for  approximately  a  week,  a  day 
or  so.  more  or  less.  Tlie  order  was,  when  I 
left  Ashau  Valley,  where  the  operation  took 
place,  on  a  helicopter — I  was  given  the  order 
by  a  second  lieutenant — that  if  we  met  any 
war  correspondents  in  our  rear,  which  is 
Quang  Trl.  Vandegrlft  Combat  Base,  we  were 
not  to  speak  to  them  at  all  about  Operation 
Dewey  Canyon  and  If  approached  by  any 
war  correspondents,  we  were  to  say  nothing. 
Perhaps  Just  say  we  weren't  In  Operation 
Dewey  Canyon  and  our  name  and  serial  num- 
ber If  they  requested  so.  If  they  persisted,  to 
go  up  the  chain  of  conunand.  In  other  words, 
If  a  war  correspondent  had  any  kind  of  idea 
that  this  operation  took  In  Laos,  he  could 
not  find  anything  and  you  end  up  knocking 
on  White  House  and,  of  course,  he  wouldn't 
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be  let  In.  Bo,  In  a  way.  the  American  people 
perhaps  knew  about  Operation  Dewey;  Can- 
yon but  certainly  did  not-know  that  It  took 
place  In  Laoe.  Another  thing,  too.  Is]  body 
counts.  I  can  verify  one  thing:  we  lo«t.  Ill 
be  very  con«erv»tlve,  at  least  60%  of  these 
a.OOO  men  In  this  operation — wounded  and 
killed.  My  company  itself  which  was  ap|>roxl- 
mately  115  men,  the  whole  company  ;ltaeU. 
we  had  about  forty  replacements  waiting  In 
the  rear,  and  I  was  one  of  the  replacetaents 
during  the  operation  Itself.  That  go«s  for 
body  counts.  Another  thing,  too,  that's  the 
complete  devastation  and  defoliation  IfL  that 
area.  I  do  not  know  If  It  was  perhaps  of 
shrapnel  from  high  explosives  dellveijed  by 
air  strikes  or  artillery  strikes,  but  1 1  know 
that  quite  a  few  hundred  miles  weri  Just 
stumps  or  something  that  looked  like  stumps 
sticking  out  of  the  ground,  and  Just  let  me 
say  that  that  land,  there  is  Just  nothing  left 
of  It.  J 

Stxwakt.  When  we  were  In  Laoe  w4  were 
very  humane  about  It.  We  left  the  bodies 
piled  all  along  the  road  In  Laoe  on  Rouie  922. 

SoAWts.  That's  true.  On  one  point,  wlien  we 
were  moving  out  on  the  trail,  I  walke^  over 
a  body,  a  dead  body,  a  dead  NVA  bod4,  and, 
of  course,  nobody  would  move  any  boqles  or 
any  kind  of  objects  that  looked  like  jt  was 
either  NVA  or  belonged  to  us  or  whktever 
because  of  fear  of  being  booby-trapped.  So 
we  Just  left  the  bodies  there. 

Stewart.  We  booby-trapped  the  l^odlM. 
We  placed  grenades  without  the  pins  t^nder- 
neath  the  bodies  in  case  anybody — thqy  had 
a  policy,  the  North  Vietnamese,  of  dragging 
their  bodies  away  with  hooks  in  order  to 
destroy  more  people.  When  moving  through 
Laos,  taking  our  dead  and  wounded,  we  took 
a  lot  of  casualties.  It  was  also  the  policy — 
they  told  us  not  to  tell  anyone  for  ftar  of 
repercussion  that  It  would  be  very  bad  for 
us.  I  don't  care  anymore.  This  Is  what  hap- 
pened. 

MoDKRATos.  Excuse  me,  you  mentioned  the 
body  coTint  of  the  0.8.  casualties.  Wer? 
these  figures  accurate?  I  mean,  you  sal^  they 
were  conservative,  but  when  the  Per|tagon 
gives  out  the  statistics  they  have  their  inum- 
bers.  But  do  you  agree  with  the  numbeiJB  they 
give  out?  I 

SoARKS.  Definitely  not.  Marine  Corpf  puts 
out  magazines  called  Northern  Marine.  It 
says  that  we  kUIed  l.Ill  NVA  soldiers.  Now 
that's  a  pretty  interesting  number.  Now 
the  only  body  I  saw  la  the  one  I  walke<l  over 
and  I  saw  a  bell  of  a  lot  of  bodies  c|  otirs 
being  taken  away  In  one  piece  or  ai«>tber. 

Sttwabt.  Bcho  Company  was  another 
company  In  the  Second  Battalion,  9th  Ma- 
rines. I  can  confirm  that  they  were  idso  in 
Laoe,  moving  through  Laos  In  a  dlterent 
direction  from  us.  B-53  raids  were  called 
Into  Laoe  and  I  myself  called  In  air  ftrlkee 
and  artillery.  White  phosphorus  w*$  also 
called  In  on  hamlets  and  vlllagee.  We  dldnt 
want  to  leave  anything  above  the  ground 
level.  I  dont  know  why. 

MoDKRATOB.  Gordon,  something  ...  a 
question  I've  got  for  you  is  concerning 
wounded  and  dead  MarGies.  How  did  you 
get  them  out  of  Loos,  if  you  did  get  them 
out  of  Laos? 

Stewaxt.  We  dragged  them  on  lltt^fs. 

MooKRATOK.  Were  any  left  behind? 

Stxwaxt.  a  squad  was  ambushed  trying 
to  start  a  North  Vietnamese  truck  tbat  we 
destroyed  In  the  ambush  In  Laoe.  The  squad 
was  completely  wiped  out.  We  had  to  leave 
our  dead  and  wounded.  We  couldnH  get 
back  to  them.  Sventually  we  did.  We  picked 
up  what  was  left  and  dragged  it  ttevugh 
Laoe  becavise  the  Ocdonel  thought  it  was 
nice.  It  looked  like  a  typical  John  ^ayne 
epic.  I 

Modkrator.  When  you  went  back  \o  get 
the  Marine  bodies  and  the  Marine  wo-^nded, 
did  you  get  all  of  them? 

Sttwart.  I  dont  know.  There  is  al4o  one 
Marine  received  the  Medal  of  Honor  post- 
humously. It  was  presented  to  his  parents. 
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His  name  will  probably  be  mentioned  some- 
where. I'd  rather  not.  He  did  receive  this 
medal  of  honor  later,  some  months  later,  I 
read  it  In  the  Quantloo  papa-  and  I  believe 
the  press  has  the  citation.  He  was  killed  in 
Laos  on  Route  922  right  next  to  me. 

SoARRS.  I'd  like  to  say  something  else 
about  body  counts,  is  that  no  where  in  any 
papers  that  I  read,  and  that's  the  Sea  Tiger 
In  Vietnam  or  in  any  magaslnes  like  the 
Leathemecka  which  was  put  out  by  the 
Marine  Corps,  or  any  such  thing  of,  of  course, 
the  media,  was  any  actual  number  of  men 
killed  or  wounded — otir  men  killed  or 
wounded  In  this  operation.  I  can  say  that 
I  remember  an  Incident  In  which  I  was  there, 
these  two  squads  got  ambushed  one  right 
after  the  other  and  wound  up  with  8  men 
killed  and  14  wounded  and  not  one  enemy 
soldier  killed.  And  that's  the  way  we  fought 
in  Laoe.  I  mean,  like,  }ust  everybody  was 
being  killed,  left  and  right,  and  they  called 
this  operation  a  succees.  I  dont  know  If  you 
call  It  a  success  by  catching  some  small  arms 
ammo;  they  did  find  a  couple  of  122  milli- 
meter Russian  mttde  howitzers  and  I  believe 
some  trucks  and  I  think  also  a  tank  and,  of 
course,  the  rice.  But  as  far  as  the  confirma- 
tion of  body  counts  is  concerned,  I  believe 
it  is  very  Important,  is  that  quite  a  few 
times  people  will,  especially  airmen,  will  say 
we  dropped  a  bomb  in  such  and  such  a  place 
and  we  believe  that  we  killed  20  NVA's  and 
wounded  8.  Now  this  cat's  about  500  feet  up 
In  the  air  at  the  lowest  point  and  I  doubt 
it  very  much  If  he  can  see  going  600  miles 
an  hour.  So  that's  the  way  body  counts  go 
in  VletrAm.  Also,  ootmtlng  chickens  and 
pl«9. 

SrrwART.  Body  counts  are  like  football 
games.  They  keep  a  score  and  as  long  as 
the  other  side  has  more  dead  then  It's  got 
to  be  a  success. 

Moderator.  Gordon,  you  say  you  were  an 
FO.  a  Forward  Observer.  There's  a  round  used 
over  in  Vietnam,  an  artillery  round,  called  a 
firecracker  round.  Could  you  explain  what 
that  is  and  what  It  does? 

Stxwart.  a  firecracker  round  can  be  fired 
from  different  types  of  artillery,  usually  from 
105s — lOB  millimeter  artillery.  What  they  do 
In  essence,  the  round  Impacts,  which  causes 
other  rounds  to  Impact  out  of  It  like  a  fire- 
cracker, and  these  other  rotinds  Impact,  cavis- 
Ing  shrapnel  to  fly  100  meters  in  diameter, 
causing  a  lot  of  casualties.  Forward  Ob- 
servers like  to  use  these  rounds  because  they 
put  on  a  good  show  for  the  men. 

Moderator.  While  you  were  there  did  you 
know  of  any  Instances  were  this  type  of 
ammunition  was  fired  Into  civilian  commu- 
nities or  population? 

Stewart.  Yes,  white  phosphorus— which  is, 
well,  if  you  dont  know  what  white  phos- 
phorus is,  you  cant  put  it  out  once  it  gets 
on  yoTU"  skin — the  only  way  to  put  it  out  is 
maybe  in  mud — I  called  white  phosphorus  In 
on  a  village  with  air  bursts,  complete  destruc- 
tion. 

Moderator.  Chris,  you  mentioned  some- 
thing about  a  bounty  put  on  your  Platoon 
Sergeant's  head.  Would  you  like  to  get  Into 
that  a  little  bit? 

SoARES  Well,  our  platoon  sergeant  at  one 
time  or  another,  I  believe,  was  a  great  .  .  . 
well,  at  that  time  he  was  acting  sergeant;  in 
other  words  he  had  been  busted  to  corp>oral 
for  some  ac^  which  I  do  not  know.  I  believe 
his  previous  grade  was  either  an  E-7  or  E-6, 
which  is  either  a  gunnery  sergeant  or  a  staff 
sergeant,  so  he  was  busted  back  to  corporal. 
Because  of  his  so-called  ability,  he  was  given 
the  rank  of  Acting  Platoon  Sergeant.  He  was 

a let  me  tell  you  this  much.  I  mean, 

like,  he  drove  the  men  crazy.  He  used  to  have 
the  men — Just  about  the  only  thing  he  dldat 
do  is  polish  their  combat  boots — ^be  used  to 
have  the  men  clean  their  food.  Just  about 
shave  every day.  have  haircuts;  I  per- 
sonally at  one  time  was  growing  a  miistache 
and  I  had  to  shave  it  with  a  dry  rasor  and 
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nothing  else — on  his  own  orders — and  be  lust 
drove  a  man,  like.  Just  about  to  death.  An- 
other thing  also  Is  that  periodically,  maybe 
once  or  twice  a  month,  he  iised  to  get  some 
beer  and  also  some  nice  warm  soda  and  nice 
warm  beer.  I  mean  we  really  dug  on  that  But 
they  had  a  thing  like  finders  and  keepcn 
Like  you  got,  say,  20  cases  for  a  platoon  and 
wind  up  with,  let's  say.  about  18  left  and  S 
cases  of  each  wind  up  In  the  platoon  com- 
mand post.  This  sergeant  used  to  be  the  big- 
gest  pig  in  the  world  and  he  Just  used  to  take 
everything — first  man  to  be  on  the  chow 
line;  first  man  to  grab  the  best  C  rations  and 
leave  ub  with  the  ham  and  lima  beans,  which 

we  used  to  call  ham  and and  so  for 

this  reason  and  for  driving  us  to  the  point  at 
not  knowing  where  your  mind  Is — not  know- 
ing where  the to  go  or  what  to  do — we 

Just  hated  that  guy  and  we  wanted  to  see  him 
go.  As  far  as  the  bounty  Is  concerned,  the 
first  man  with  a  witness  in  a  fire  fight  who 

blew  his away  with  a  round  acroes  hl« 

eyeballs  would  get  a  11000.  And  we  had  a  pool 
going  within  the  platoon.  This  was  around 
Quang  Trl  Area  and  I  personally  offered  ap- 
proximately 125. 00  for  his  head. 

Stewart.  Bounties  were  quite  common, 
undoubtedly.  I  think  everyone  would  agree. 

Moderator.  Due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
men  has  to  leave  very  shortly  to  go  back  to 
his  home,  Nathan  Hale,  I'd  like  to  let  blm 
testify  to  the  Interrogation  pn-oceduree  and 
show  his  slides  at  this  time.  Could  we  have 
the  lights  turned  off,  please,  all  Ughte?  Could 
you  also  turn  that  screen  Just  a  little  Ut 
towards  us  here  In  this  comer?  Okay,  that's 
all  right.  Tou  think  the  press  could  get  this 
light  out  here,  please? 

Haue.  These  slides  I  want  to  show  you  were 
taken  In  October,  1968.  I  was  on  a  Marine 
mission  called  "Daring  Endeavors".  The  op- 
eration took  place  south  of  Da  Nang.  The 
idea  was  to  cut  off  an  enemy  force.  This  ii 
Just  showing  the  unit.  (Next  Slide)  Thla 
la  a  group  of  detainees  being  brought  in. 
(NS)  This  Just  shows  a  typical  Vietnamese 
who  was  bound.  The  ropes  are  really  super- 
tight  and  the  Idea  is  to  make  the  prisoner 
or  detainee  as  uncomfortable  as  possible. 
(NS)  I  was  sitting  here  drying  my  boots  and 
I  had  a  little  fire  going  and  this  man  here 
came  over — these  are  National  Field  Police— 
this  man  came  over  and  put  a  tin  spoon.  It's 
a  Vietnamese  spoon.  It's  shaped  like  a  scoop 
and  he  put  it  In  my  fire.  He  then  grabbed 
my  sock,  wrapped  it  around,  and  he's  burn- 
ing the  skin  off  of  the  back  of  the  man's 
neck.  (NS)  This  Is  after  he  burned  his  neck. 
The  man's  still  not  giving  the  correct  In- 
formaUon.  (NS)  And  finally  the  man.  In 
fear  of  his  life,  admitted  that  at  one  time 
he  had  given  tax  to  the  VC  but  you  can't 
prove  that.  (NS)  I  heard  earlier  today  that 
they  used  CS.  Well,  the  Marines  used  a  lot 
of  CS  on  this  particular  operation,  and  this 
particular  man  wotUdn't  come  out  of  the 
hole  and  they  threw  two  CS  grenades  »t 
him.  I  personally  escorted  this  man  back  to 
division  and  he  died.  So  if  gas  doesn't  kill, 
I  don't  know  what  killed.  (NS)  Okay,  there's 
an  interrogation  going  on  right  here.  This 
man  here  is  a  warrant  officer.  This  Is  the  way 
its  conducted.  It's  a  big  production.  There 
are  all  the  Marines  sitting  around  giving  the 
various  cheers.  At  all  times  during  theee 
interrogations  there  were  offlcers  present  At 
one  time  there  was  a  .t.  Colonel  present 
This  Is  a  good  expression  of  agony.  (NS)  The 
general  attitude  you  can  see — of  the  Ma- 
rlnee.  That's  It. 

Moderator.  Okay,  could  we  have  the  lights, 
please?  Nathan, you  pointed  out  that  Warrant 
Officer.  I  don't  know  If  it  was  clear  or  not— 
the  focus  for  everybody  to  see.  Was  he, 
indeed,  an  American  warrant  ofllcer? 

Hale.  Tee. 

Mocerator.  Okay,  thank  you.  It  there  any- 
thing else  you'd  like  to  add  in  the  line  of 
Interrogation? 

Hale.  Yeah,  I  sure  would.  I  arrived  in  Viet- 
nam in  December  of  '67.  In  January  of  "BS  I 
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MS  assign*!  to  the  1st  of  the  let  Cav,  Amer- 
^  Division.  I  arrived  at  the  base  camp  of 
Jne  ist  of  the  1st  Cav  which  is  Hill  29k. 
When  I  arrived  there  my  82,  a  captain,  told 
me  that  my  Job  was  to  Illicit  information, 
^is  meant  that  I  could  illicit  Information 
in  any  means  possible.  He  told  me  that  I 
eould  use  any  technique  I  could  think  of  and 
the  idea  is  "Don't  get  caught"  and  what  he 
meant  was  I  could  beat  these  people,  I  could 
cut  'em,  I  could  probably  shoot  'em— I  never 
iHot  anyone— but  I  could  use  any  means 
possible  to  get  information — Just  dont  beat 
^em  m  the  presence  of  a  non-unit  member, 
or  person.  That's  someone  like  a  visiting  of- 
floer  or  perhaps  the  Red  Cross  and  I  per- 
sonally used  clubs,  rlfie  butts,  pistols,  knives, 
and  this  was  always  done  at  Hill  29.  And  in 
the  Held  it  even  gets  better.  On  this  particu- 
ur  operation  the  National  Field  Police  also 
banged  two  men.  Just  because  they  thought 
tbey  were  VC.  The  important  point  here  is 
that  everything  I  did  was  always  monitored. 
An  interrogator  is  always  monitored.  I  was 
monitored  by  an  MP  Sergeant  at  Hill  29  who 
often  helped  me  in  my  interrogations — he 
ind  his  squad.  One  other  Incident  on  Hill 
j9— there  was  a  man  who  was  kicked  to 
death  by  the  ARVNs— the  South  Vietnamese. 
They  called  me  the  next  morning  and  they 
said,  you  have  a  dead  prisoner.  So  I  had  to 
take  a  doctor  over  to  confirm  that  he  was 
dead.  My  32,  Instead  of  going  through  the 
necessary  paper  work,  had  him  put  in  two 
500  pound  rice  sacks  and  the  troops  took 
him  out  that  day  and  dumped  him.  He  was 
idded  to  the  previous  day's  body  count.  I 
guess  that's  about  It.  I  can  tell  you  that 
Americal  Division  has  the  ideal  interroga- 
tion location.  There  are  MPs  on  the  hill 
watching  you  but  this  doesn't  mean  you 
can't  kick  prisoners  under  the  table.  We  used 
to  take  knives  into  the  Interrogation  huts 
and  use  the  guys  hands  as  a  means  of  terror. 
I  might  also  add  that  I  learned  everything  I 
know  from  the  South  Vietnamese  and  from 
my  Americal  cohorts. 

Moderator.  All  right,  thank  you,  Nathan. 
The  next  one  will  be  Walter  Hendrlckson. 
Would  you  go  ahead  and  testify? 

HxNDRicKSON.  I  spcut  from  November  of 
1968  to  April  of  1969  where  I  was  wounded  on 
an  operation  in  Laos  and  I  really  don't  re- 
member what  the  operation's  name  was  be- 
cause we  never  were  told.  We  Just  knew  that 
we  had  landed  right  near  the  Laotian  border 
and  we  had  a  sniper  unit  with  us  who  worked 
right  inside  of  Laos  and  all  our  LPS — our 
listening  posts — which  were  at  night  and  our 
obeervation  posts  in  the  daytime — all  were  In 
Uos  plus  the  fact  that  we  did  run  patrols 
constantly  through  Laos.  Also,  before  we 
started  this  operation,  we  were — Tet  offen- 
sive—In  the  MACV  compounds,  where  we 
worked  out  of  right  around  Mai  Loc,  which 
Is  to  the  Quang  Trl  Province  and  working 
wound  there  the  squad  I  was  In.  We  run  into 
an  NVA  observation  poet,  it  must  have  been, 
because  they  were  all  sitting  around  the 
Are  and  the  point  man  and  the  man  b^lnd 
him.  I'm  quite  sure  they  killed  three  of  the 
five  men  and  the  other  two  were  wounded. 
My  team  leader  at  the  time  was  right  up 
front  there  giving  orders  and  one  of  the  NVA 
threw  his  rlfie  down — he  was  wounded — 
»nd  he  was  crying  "Chleu  Hoi.  Chleu  Hoi" 
Mid  my  team  leader  Just  said  "Bum  him" 
and  he  was  shot  to  death.  TTien  we  were 
told  to  pull  back  and  we  were  working  with 
a  Ist  lieutenant,  he  was  a  tank  commander, 
he  was  out  with  us  because  we  yvere  working 
with  the  tanks  and  he  called  the  tanks  up 
on  Une  and  they  proceeded  to  shoot  into 
theee  wounded  NVA,  bee-hive  rounds  and  HE 
rounds,  plus  they  were  firing  from  their  30 
caliber  machine  guns. 

Moderattr.  Excuse  me,  there  may  be  some 
people  in  the  audience  who  don't  know  what 
"CWeu  Hoi"  means.  Would  you  explain  what 
Itmaana? 
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Hxin>RXCKBON.  "Chleu  Hoi"  Is  a  Vietnamese 
wtsrd  for  surrendering.  In  other  words  hell 
"Chle  Hoi"  if  he  doesnt  want  anymore  of 
fighting.  Pretty  near  every  grunt  over  there. 
I  would  say,  knows  ttie  meaning  of  "Chleu 
Hoi",  but  the  six  months  I  spent  over  there 
before  I  was  wounded,  we  never  took  a 
prisoner.  I  can  remember  one  time  in  the 
village,  we  brought  a  person  in  for  question- 
ing and  he  was  released  the  next  day,  but  we 
never  took  any  prisoners.  Before  I  was  sent 
out  to  my  platoon,  my  squad,  we  tised  to 
have  to  pull  convoy  duty  quite  a  lot,  and  it 
was  the  same  thing  while  you  were  on  the 
back  of  the  trucks,  any  of  the  chow  that 
you  didn't  eat  that  you  were  given,  was 
thrown  right  at  the  villagers,  the  civlllana. 

Moderator.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much. 
Before  we  go  on  to  our  next  person,  I  would 
like  to  ask  one  question.  You  say  that  you 
didn't  take  prisoners.  What  exactly  did  you 
do  with  them  and  who  ordered  you  not  to 
take  prisoners  If  somebody  did? 

Hendrickbon.  Well,  we  really  never  got 
an  order  to  take  prisoners  and  I  think  it  was 
a  general  attitude  of  almost  everybody  over 
there  not  to  take  a  prisoner.  All  the  while 
I  was  over  in  Vietnam  we  were  pretty  much 
in  a  free  fire  aone  and  If  we  saw  anybody  out 
there  we  dldnt  even  attempt  to  take  a  pris- 
oner we  Just  opened  fire. 

Moderator.  Bill  Hattan,  you  talked  about 
the  stoning  of  a  three  year  old  child.  Would 
you  like  to  explain  that,  please? 

Hatton.  When  I  arrived  In  Vietnam  my 
MOB  was  a  Heavy  Equipment  Mechanic. 
Since  there  wasn't  a  real  need  for  my  billet 
to  be  filled  as  a  mechanic.  I  was  put  In  my 
secondary  MOS  which  was  8151,  that  of  a 
security  guard.  Since  I  filled  this  billet  so 
admirably,  they  kept  me  going  on  perim- 
eter, which  was  In  a  sense  a  —  detail  that 
they  send  people  they  dont  like  out  on. 
Since  I  wasn't  the  moet  popular  type  of 
personality,  there  I  went.  Well,  at  any  rate, 
my  duty  was  to  go  out  and  serve  as  a  pe- 
rimeter guard  on  the  Dong  Ha  Ramp.  This 
was  an  LCU  Ramp  on  the  Quat  River  where 
Navy  ships  came  up  and  they'd  off-load  sup- 
plies. We  took  our  truck  outside  the  combat 
base  every  night  at  5:30  to  set  up  at  the 
ramp  for  our  night's  duty.  We  used  to  drive 
by  this  row  of  hootches  and  a  little  three 
year  old  kid  in  a  dirty  grey  shorts  used  to 
run  out  and  scream,  "You,  Marines.  Number 
10"  and  we'd  always  go  back,  "Oh  —  you 
Kid"  and  all  this  stuff.  So  one  night  the  kid 
comes  out  and  says  "Marines,  you  Number 
10"  and  throws  a  rock.  So  we  figured  we'd 
get  him  because  this  was  a  way  of  having 
fun.  The  next  night  before  we  went  out  we 
all  stopped  by  COC,  which  is  right  by  the 
Anuno  Dimip,  picked  up  the  biggest  rocks 
we  could  get  our  hands  on  and  piled  them 
In  the  back  of  the  truck.  So  when  we  left 
the  Combat  Base  we  Just  turned  the  comer 
and  we  saw  a  little  kid,  we  were  waiting  for 
the  kid — he  ran  out  of  the  hootch — and  he 
was  going  to  scream  "Marine  Ntunber  10" 
and  we  didn't  even  let  him  get  it  out  of 
his  mouth.  We  Just  picked  up  all  the  rocks 
and  smeared  him.  We  Just  wiped  him  out. 
In  fact,  the  force  of  the  rocks  was  enough  to 
knock  over  his  little  tin  hootch  as  well.  I 
can't  say  that  the  kid  died,  but  If  it  would 
have  been  me,  I  would  have  died  easily.  The 
rocks,  some  of  them,  were  easily  as  big  as 
his  head.  It  was  looked  upon  as  funny.  We 
all  laughed  about  it.  And  then  we  forgot 
about  it.  It  took  me  about  a  year  to  even 
to  be  able  to  recall  the  situation.  I  think  it 
said  something  about  the  entire  attitude  of 
us  over  there.  I  never  had  a  specific  hatred 
for  the  Vietnamese,  I  Just  tended  to  Ignore 
them.  They  didn't  figure  in  any  calculations 
as  to  being  human.  They  either  got  in  the 
way  or  they  weren't  there.  And  also,  we  had 
this  habit,  when  we'd  leave  the  combat 
base — I  frequently  traveled  between  Qusmg 
Trl  and  Dong  Ha  and  contact  teams  and 
we'd  take  C  ration  crackers  and  put  peanut 
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butter  on  it  and  stick  a  trloxylene  heat  tab 
in  the  middle  and^'put  pfenut  butter  around 
it  and  let  the  kld%iunch  on  it.  Now  theyYe 
always  looking  for  'TBiow,  Chop"  and  the 
effect  more  or  less  of  trloxylene  is  to  eat  the 
membranes  out  of  yoiir  throat  and  if  swal- 
lowed, would  probably  eat  holes  throxigh 
your  stomach. 

Another  portion  of  the  testimony  that  I 
would  like  to  cover  Is  that  in  March  of  '09. 
I  was  serving  as  security  in  a  convoy,  and 
this  wasnt  actually  in  line  of  duty,  I  was 
able  to  have  a  day  off  and  I  was  going  down 
to  Quang  Trl  so  I  got  on  a  track  belonging 
to  Seven  Motors.  They  were  in  convoy;  they 
Jvist  gave  me  a  ride  at  the  gate  and  we  got 
four  miles  south  of  the  Dong  Ha  perimeter 
and  there  were  a  group  of  Vietnamese 
women  and  children  who  were  gathered 
around  at  this  little  brldgs  outposts  the 
ARVNs  had  as  security  on  Highway  1  there. 
The  truck  was  doing  oonslderable  speed  and 
it  was  Just  sort  of  a  spontaneous  reaction, 
they  said  "Let's  get  'em.  They  want  Chop, 
Chop,  well  give  it  to  'em",  picking  up  cases 
of  C-rats  which  weigh  up  to  approximately 
thirty  pounds  and  threw  them  off  into  the 
women  and  the  kids.  You  know,  Just  flat- 
tened them  out  and  knocked  them  back 
quite  a  few  feet.  There  again,  there  was  no 
way  of  determining  whether  or  not  they 
were  actually  dead  but  the  injuries  must 
have  been  serious.  The  whole  thing,  like  I 
mentioned  with  the  garbage  trucks,  I  never 
experienced  shooting  anybody  off  garbage 
trucks,  but  many  times  we  put  our  boots 
in  the  faces  of  kids  and  women  who'd  crawl 
all  over  it.  There  used  to  be  a  game  we 
played — we'd  pour  liquid  garbage  off  the 
end  of  oiu"  truck  to  make  'em  crawl  for  it. 
The  mama-sans  would  come  up  with  half- 
cut  fifty  gallon  drimw  and  they'd  try  to  flll 
it  up.  They'd  get  pork  chops  and  sloppy  rloe 
and  mystery  meat  or  wop  slop,  or  whktever 
we  had  for  chow,  and  put  it  In  there  and 
we'd  let  'em  walk  so  far  and  then  we'd  tip 
it  over,  spill  It  on  the  ground,  and  watch 
them  scrape  the  dirt  in  there.  Anything  to 
dehumanize  them.  I  think  the  program  went 
even  farther.  We  used  to  have  kids  from  the 
orphanage  visit  us  aboard  Dong  Ha  and  have 
a  party  for  them  so  that  we  could  play 
games  like  holding  sodas  in  the  air  and 
watch  them  grasp  for  it;  patting  them  on 
the  head  and  teaching  them  little  tricks  like 
how  to  beg  for  candy  bars.  A  further  part  of 
my  testimony  Is,  like,  with  mad  mlnutee.  As  I 
traveled  variously  around  northern  I  Corps 
I  used  to  go  to  a  place  called  "Stud"  which 
was  later  glorlotialy  reclassified  as  Combat 
Base  Vandegrlft,  This  was  due  to  the  JOhn 
Wayne  snydrome  which  Is  pretty  prevalent 
in  the  Marine  Corpe.  They  Just  dont  name 
anything  a  plain  name;  It  has  to  have  glori- 
ous connotations.  I  had  gone  over  to  visit 
some  friends  of  mine  at  Third  Shore  Part 
and  we  went  over  to  have  a  little  party  out 
there  on  the  lines  and  nobody  gave  me  the 
word  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  mad 
minute.  What  happens  with  a  mad  minute 
is  that  everybody  opens  up,  at  least  half 
the  guys  on  each  bunker  and  every  sector 
of  the  line  open  up  with  four  duces — the  guys 
in  support — and  they'll  flre  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  They  call  it  mad  minutes.  This  in 
effect  kills  smythlng.  You  dont  know  what's 
out  there  and  neither  do  they.  You  Just  fire 
In  the  hope  that  you're  going  to  get  some- 
thing. You  cease  flre  and  you  wait  for  a  reac- 
tion and  there's  usually  none.  It's  more  or 
less  a  waste  of  ammunition.  This  I  witnessed 
about  two  or  three  times.  T.ifcii  j  said,  I  was 
never  assigned  as  a  guard  to  do  mad  minutes, 
but  I  was  witnessing  it. 

The  other  part  I  would  like  to  discuss  or 
mention  was  the  private  war  that  used  to  go 
on  in  Dong  Ha.  My  particular  outfit,  FL8G 
Bravo  was  a  rear  support  unit  that  we  sent 
people  out  to  various  commands  like  One 
Three  and  that.  We  managed  to  spend  two- 
thirds  of  our  time  In  the  rear  and  there  was 
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considerable  frlctlos  between  tbe  troops 
back  there.  There  was  open  warfare  between 
what  we  called  the  beads,  the  peopl^  who 
smoked  dope,  and  wkat  we  called  thej  Juice 
freaks,  the  people  who  drank.  It  was  hMvlIy 
weighted  for  a  while,  in  fact.  It  was  i quite 
evenly  matched.  There  were  frequent  stab - 
blngs  and  as  a  result  of  this  mutual  qaran- 
nola,  we  put  prices  on,  I'd  say,  ful^  the 
heads  of  at  least  40%  of  our  staff  and  csBcers 
had  prices  on  them.  The  highest  prices  go- 
ing, on  the  heads  of  the  CID.  One  Lt.  -4 , 

a  CID,  had  a  price  of  taoOO  on  his  hefd.  Of 
course,  the  person  who  collected  the|  hettd 
also  had  to  kick  back  a  $1000  for  a  celebration 
we  were  going  to  have.  And  the  same  i  thing 

with  Staff  Sgt.  .  He  was  more  clumsy 

so  we  didn't  have  the  heart  to  wipe  hlin  out 
but  he  still  had  a  $500  price  on  htslbead. 
It  was  payable.  Once  you  were  famlllai  with 
the  people  In  your  unit,  you  knew  whom 
to  apply  for  the  money.  I  heard  th$t  the 
1st  Sgt.  In  Communication  Compani,  6th 
Com  In  Dong  Ha,  they  had  a  whole  unlo  there 
locked  on  a  legal  hold.  In  other  word^  they 
couldn't  rotate  from  Vietnam  because  pome- 
one  had  attempted  to  frag  grenade  thetr  first 
sergeant.  They  had  wired  It  to  his  desk  .and  a 
Pfc.  was  sweeping  out  his  hootch,  pulled 
out  the  chair,  and  it  blew  his  legs  offJ  That 
wasnt  the  end  of  the  attempts.  An  atxempt 
to  get  Staff  Sgt. netted  anothed  gun- 
nery sergeant  who  thought  he'd  uoe  his 
rack  and  we  lost  two  gunnery  sergeani  who 
bedded  down  with  Willie  Peter  grenadfs  one 
night.  I  think  It's  pretty  indicative  if  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  troopw  back  In  the  rear. 
It's  very  frustrating.  You  know,  if  Vietnam  Is 
not  violently  painful  then  Its  such  a  crash- 
ing bore  that  you  can't  stand  It.  | 
Moderator.    I'd    Just    like    to   corroborate 

Bill's  testimony  as  to  Sgt.  .  We  bad  a 

murder  in  our  unit  and  one  of  our  troops 
was  standing  trial  for  murder.  At  thd  time 
that  his  court-martial  came  up,  wa  were 
sent  down  a  report  of  the  hearings  and  the 
findings  of  the  court  martial  on  these]  same 
fact  sheets,  that  was  sent  down  to  mj  unit 
and  given  to  me,  there  were  four  me 
had  Just  been  court-martialed  for  atte 
murder  on  Staff  Sgt.  .  So  I  stll 
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this  in  my  files  somewhere,  this  testj 
as  to  four  men  who  were  Indicted  and 
martlaled  for  an  attempted  murder  or 
Sgt. .  I 

MoDKRATOR.  Bob  Clark,  you  mentioned  the 
brutality  of  women  and  children.  Would  you 
give  us  a  run  down  on  that?  1 

Clark.  I  served  with  Gold  Companj,  Two 
Nine,  and  due  to  my  popularity  and!  quick 
mouth  m  the  company.  I  made  frequent  gar- 
bage runs.  We  were  Instructed  that  wWen  we 
got  down  there  that  If  anybody  was] going 
through  tbe  garbage,  chase  them  away,  we 
could  do  what  we  wanted  to  do  and  If  any- 
body Jimaped  on  the  truck  they  wene  fair 
game  for  anything.  Now  what  they  did,  they 
put  about  10  grunts  on  the  truck  anj  they 
Just  laid  down  in  the  garbage  and  we'(^  have 
two  standing  on  the  back  of  the  truck.  Now 
when  about  30  people  would  Jump  on  the 
truck,  then  the  10  gn^aints  would  Ju^p  off 
amd  they'd  Just  beat  them  with  thelj-  rifle 
clubs  until  they  were  either  knocked  sense- 
less and  then  they'd  knock  'em  on  the  ground 

and  Just  kick  their  ( )  all  the  way  ftcross 

the  garbage  dump  which  was  over  a  hilndred 
yards  long.  At  the  time  I  was  there,  no4)ody 
ever  got  hurt  In  the  garbage  dump  as  Ifar  as 
Americans.  But  a  lot  of  Vietnamese  ■v^omen 
and  children  were  hurt.  And  It  was  fali<  game 
between  Oon  Thien  and  going  through  the 
city  of  Cam  Lo,  on  the  outskirts  of  CJuang 
Trl  going  Into  Stud,  that  American  troops 
would  stock  up  on  their  heavies  ;(thelr 
spaghetti  and  meatballs  and  ham  an($  lima 
beams)  and  any  little  children  whq  were 
begging  along  the  side  of  the  road.  Iwhlch 
never  numbered  leae  than  50  or  60,  we^e  fair 
game  for  these  full  cans  of  food,  i  They 
wouldn't  throw  them  to  the  kids,  they  ironld 
Just  bounce  them  off  their  heads  or  tijr  and 
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knock  them  off  their  bicycles.  If  they  ran  out 
of  food  they  would  Just  light  up  heat  tabs  and 
wait  until  a  kid  got  really  close  to  the  truck 
and  then  they  would  Just  easily  drop  It  Into 
his  hands  and  peutlcularly  this  Bru  village, 
they  relocated  them  right  on  Route  9  right 
close  to  the  Rockpile.  And  there  was  a  little 
kid  with  crutches  out  there;  he  was  missing 
one  leg;  he  was  about  five  years  old  and  he 
was  about  the  most  popular  target  because 
every  time  we  came  by  he  ran  out  and  the 
people  wanted  to  see  If  they  coiild  knock  his 
crutch  or  hit  his  old  man  in  his  woods,  be- 
cause If  the  kid  ever  did  get  any  candy,  he 
brought  it  to  his  old  man  and  theee  two 
people  were  the  most  popular  targets. 

Moderator.  Tou  mentioned  the  killing  of 
wounded  prisoners.  Would  you  talk  about 
chat  eUso? 

Clark.  Right  on.  On  June  13th,  on  Op- 
eration Cannon  Falls,  we  were  on  Plre  Sup- 
port Base  Wisemans,  Qulf  Company  and  H 
and  S  Company.  Now  at  2:30  In  the  morning 
I  was  used  as  a  line  filler  because  one  of  our 
listening  posts  was  wiped  out  and  they  had 
to  send  a  platoon  of  grunts  out  there  to 
see  who  was  alive  and  who  was  dead.  At 
three  o'clock,  we  were  hit  by  exactly  a  com- 
pany and  a  half  and  the  contact  lasted  un- 
til five  thirty.  We  were  hit  with  RPGs  and 
small  rifle  fire,  plus  they  threw  some 
Chlcoms.  but  everybody  forgot  to  pull  the 
pins  30  none  of  them  went  off.  Now  twice 
during  the  night  we  were  overrun  on  our 
lower  LP.  The  whole  night  we  only  sus- 
tained three  dead  people  and  ten  wounded. 
Now  la  the  morning  when  the  mist  cleared, 
about  five-thirty,  everybody  Just  got  out  of 
their  holes  and  we  started  to  sweep  down 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  hill  to  count  our 
body  count  and  see  how  brave  we  were. 
There  was  one  NVA  soldier  who  was  caught 
on  the  wire.  He  had  a  bullet  wound  through 
the  neck,  and  numerous  shrapnel  wounds  all 
through     his     body     from     fragmentation 

grenades.  Now  this  big  bad  corporal 

took  out  his  knife  and  stuck  It  In  his  neck 
and  just  Jiggled  it  until  the  man  bled  to 
death  because  he  didn't  want  to  carry  him 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Another  man  was  lay- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  hiU  on  his  stomach. 
He  was  In  pretty  bad  shape  but  I  think  he 
woiild  have  made  It  and  three  grunts 
emptied  full  magazines  of  M-16  fire  in  bla 
back.  Another  man  who  was  shot  at  the  top 
of  the  hUl  and  had  a  bullet  wound  in  his 
thigh,  two  In  his  back,  and  his  elbow  was 
hanging  off  by  a  thread,  plus  he  had  numer- 
ous shrapnel  wounds  from  fragmentation 
grenades.  He  was  laying  on  his  back  at  the 
top  of  the  bin  and  what  was  left  of  second 
platoon  and  first  platoon  gathered  around 
him  including  a  Lt.  Colonel,  a  Major,  a 
Captain,  and  at  least  one  2nd  Lieutenant. 
He  was  made  the  object  of  a  little  game 
for  about  a  half  hour.  He  was  screaming  for 
water  and  they  Just  poured  It  on  the  ground. 
They  laughed  at  him;  they  kicked  blm  In 
the  ribs.  One  time  he  Just  Jumped  up  spas- 
tlcally  and  he  sat  up  on  his  waist  and  his 
arms  started  to  dangle.  A  grunt  kicked  him 
in  the  chest  and  he  died.  While  all  this  was 
going  on,  they  were  suggesting  what  they 
should  do  with  him.  There  were  three  sen- 
ior squids  there,  that's  doctors,  all  three 
of  them  were  E-68,  none  of  them  would  help 
him.  They  said,  "He's  not  worth  it".  Some- 
body suggested  we  tie  him  up  because  he 
might  be  dangerous.  It  was  suggested  he 
might  be  tied  up  with  barbed  wire. 

Now  after  all  this  happened,  they  chased 
what  was  left  of  the  NVA  company  out 
through  the  woods  and  an  NVA  lieutenant 
surrendered.  He  ran  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  and  he  walked  up  with  a  Chleu  Hoi  leaf- 
let to  Gunnery  Sgt. .  He  was  unarmed; 

he  didn't  have  anything  on  him;  he  grabbed 

Gunnery  Sgt. 's  hand  and  kissed  It  and 

he  seemed  pretty  happy.  Well,  he  got  punched 
out.  They  brought  him  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  he  wasn't  physically  abused  be- 
cause he  told  everything  he  knew,  plus  he 
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got  on  a  loudspeaker,  and  he  talked  throujA 
a  heUcopter  that  was  circling  the  area  tell. 
Ing  his  comrades  to  surrender.  Well,  that 
night  he  said  that  we  were  going  to  be  hit 
with  60  mortar  fire  and  It  was  going  to  march 
from  the  east  side  of  the  hill  to  the  west 
side.  They  decided  to  keep  him  there  over, 
night  so  they  took  off  all  his  clothes  and  they 
dug  him  a  little  hole,  three  feet  by  four  feet 
They  Just  put  him  In  there  and  put  a  board 
on  top  and  had  the  Kit  Carson  sleep  on  top 
Just  m  case  we  dldnt  get  hit  by  the  mortar 
fire,  then  they  would  take  care  of  him.  Well, 
we  did  get  hit  by  the  mortar  fire  and  we  took 
care  of  him  anyhow.  The  following  day  ele- 
ments of  Golf  Company  claimed  that  thej 
saw  400  NVA  walking  along  the  trail.  I  in- 
formed this  to  this  Major  there,  since  I  wu 
m  the  COO  bunker  on  Radio  Watch.  He  told 

me  I  was  an  .  So  I  called  up  OoU 

Company  again  and  I  s&ld,  "Repeat  this.  Thli 
guy  doesn't  believe  me."  So  he  told  me  again 

I  was  an  because  Recon  said  there 

are  no  NVA  In  this  area,  even  though  the 
previous  night  we  were  hit  by  a  company 
and  a  half.  Well,  about  a  day  following,  Hotel 
Company  (and  Gordon  was  there  at  the  time) 
was  hit  by  about  half  a  regiment,  I'm  not 
sure,  but  they  were  In  contact  for  nine  hours 

and  Major  was  on  the  net  and  the 

Captain  from  Hotel  called  up  and  he  wu 
crying  because  they  were  pinned  down  for 
nine  hours  and  he  wanted  air  support  and  he 
wanted  to  be  lifted  out  of  there  because  they 
were  pretty  well  chopped  up;  they  had  had 
hand-to-hand  fighting;   they  were  running 

out  of  ammunition  and  Major got  on 

tbe  air  and,  I  quote,  called  him  a  . 

He  said,  "Never  in  Vietnam  has  any  Infantry 
Unit  been  withdrawn"  and  he  said,  "Tou 
people  can  do  it  by  yourself.  I  don't  care  if 
you've  been  there  nine  hours  or  nine  weeks. 
You're  going  to  stay  out  there  until  there 
is  none  of  you  left  or  until  we  come  and 
get  you."  Later  on  that  night  I  took  the 
casualty  report.  It  was  fourteen  pages.  There 
were  43  killed  and  about  30  wounded  and 
a  lot  of  them  were  my  friends.  They  claimed 
they  killed  a  hundred  Viet  Cong,  but  Gordon 
says  they  killed  two  or  three  htmdred.  Stars 
and  Stripes  claimed  that  only  35  Americans 
were  killed  and  wounded.  I  know  they're 
pretty   confused    out   there,   but   It's  pretty 

up  when  not  even  Stars  and  Stripes 

can  figure  out  how  many  people  there  were. 

Stkwart.  I'd  like  to  add  on  that,  since  I 
was  there  and  wounded  there,  that  they 
wouldn't  bring  any  ammunition  Into  \i», 
food  or  water.  The  helicopters  were  afraid 
of  getting  hit  because  the  one  helicopter 
that  came  In  for  a  MEDIVAC  was  shot  down 
in  the  river.  We  managed  to  get  all  the  dead 
and  wounded  out  but  one.  It  was  a  gunner, 
I  believe.  I  dont  really  want  to  talk  about  It. 

Scares.  I  personally  know  of  an  Incident 
that  .  .  .  Well,  the  Marine  Corps  choppers, 
the  pilots  and  co-pllots,  EU*e  usually  offlcen 
and  the  Army  pilots  and  co-pllots  are  usually 
Chief  Warrant  officers  and  enlisted  men.  The 
officers  get  paid  quite  a  lot  more  than  the 
enlisted  men  do  so  I  know  one  Incident  In 
which  this  platoon  got  pinned  down.  They 
called  in  Marine  Corps  choppers  to  get  them 
out  and  there  were  three  of  them  up  then, 
more  than  enough  to  pick  up  the  men  and 
not  one  of  them  landed.  There  was  an  Army 
chopper  around  there — It  actually  took  about 
one  hour  for  the  Army  chopper  to  get  there— 
and  that  Army  chopper  went  down  and  be- 
tween that  one  hour  I  was  told  that  some- 
thing like  ten  men  were  killed  and  wounded, 
between  that  time,  because  three  Marine 
Corps  choppers  wouldn't  land  because  they 
got  to  make  more  money  and  they've  got 
their  wives  and  children  back  home. 

Moderator.  Jamie  Henry,  could  you  go  Into 
the  testimony  you  have  of  the  murdering  of 
nineteen  women  and  children? 

Henry.  Okay,  what  I  have  to  say  U  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  policy  by  the  United  States 
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»rmv  m  Vietnam  and  what  I'm  going  to 
rfluill  wasTcported  to  the  United  States  Army 
^m^l  made  a  full  statement  to  them.  I  gave 
n«M8  dates,  grid  coordinates,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
WehBve  my  signing  of  the  statement  on  film 

with  the  two  CID  agents,  who  are  really 

but  we  have  it  on  film  so  they  can't  deny  It 
«,d  U's  wltnessesd,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  So  there's 
no  way  that  they  can  deny  this.  This  state- 
ment was  given  to  the  CID  over  a  year  ago, 
gUnost  exacUy  a  year  ago,  and  I'm  sure 
they'll  come  out  with  something  to  say  about 
It— why  they  haven't  done  anything  about 
It  They'll  probably  say  It's  a  Ue,  but  It  has 
been  corroborated.  I  just  want  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  what  happened.  On  August 
8th  our  company  executed  a  ten  year  old  boy. 
We  shot  him  In  the  back  with  a  full  magazine 
11-16.  Approximately  Aug\ist  16th  to  August 
20th  I'm  not  sure  of  the  date,  a  man  was 
taken  out  of  his  hootch  sleeping,  was  put  Into 
1  cave,  and  he  was  used  for  target  practice 
by  a  lieutenant,  the  same  lieutenant  who  had 
ordered  the  boy  kUled.  Now  they  used  him 
for  target  practice  with  an  M-60.  an  M-16, 
and  a  45.  After  they  had  pretty  well  shot  him 
up  with  the  60,  they  backed  off  aways  to  see 
how  good  a  shot  they  were  with  a  45  because 
it's  such  a  lousy  pistol.  By  this  time,  he 
was  dead.  On  February  8th,  this  was  after  a 
lire  fight  and  we  had  lost  eight  men,  on 
February  8th,  we  found  a  man  In  a  spider 
hole.  He  was  of  mUltary  age.  He  spoke  no 
Bngllah,  of  course.  We  did  not  have  an  inter- 
rogator, which  was  one  of  the  problems  in  the 
fields.  He  was  asked  if  he  were  VC  and,  of 
course,  he  kept  denying  it,  "No  VC,  No  VC". 
He  was  held  down  under  an  APC  and  he  was 
run  over  twice — the  first  time  didn't  kill  him. 
About  an  hour  later  we  moved  Into  a  small 
hamlet,  this  was  In  I  Corps,  It  was  In  a  Marine 
AO.  we  moved  Into  a  small  hamlet,  19 
women  and  children  were  rounded  up  as 
VC8 — ^Vlet  Cong  Susi)€ct6 — and  the  lieuten- 
ant that  rounded  them  up  called  the  Cap- 
tain on  the  radio  and  he  asked  what  should 
be  done  with  them. 

The  Captain  simply  repeated  the  order 
that  came  down  from  the  Colonel  that 
morning.  The  order  that  came  down  from  the 
Colonel  that  morning  was  to  kill  anything 
that  moves,  which  you  can  take  anyway  you 
want  to  take  it.  When  the  Captain  told  the 
lieutenant  this,  the  Lt.  rang  off.  I  got  up  and 
I  started  walking  over  to  the  Captain  think- 
ing that  the  Lt.  just  might  do  It  laecause 
I  had  served  In  his  platoon  for  a  long  time. 
As  I  started  over  there,  I  think  the  Captain 
panicked,  he  thought  the  lieutenant  might 
do  it  too,  and  this  was  a  little  more  atro- 
cious than  the  other  executions  that  our 
company  had  participated  in,  only  because 
of  the  numbers.  But  the  Captain  tried  to 
call  him  up,  tried  to  get  him  back  on  the 
horn,  and  be  couldn't  get  a  hold  of  him. 
As  1  was  walking  over  to  him,  I  turned,  and 
I  looked  In  the  area.  I  looked  toward  where 
the  supposed  VCS  were,  and  two  men  were 
leading  a  young  girl,  approximately  19  years 
old,  very  pretty,  out  of  a  hootch.  She  had 
no  clothes  on  so  I  assumed  she  had  been 
raped,  which  was  pretty  SOP,  and  she  was 
thrown  onto  the  pile  of  the  19  women  and 
children,  and  five  men,  around  the  circle, 
opened  up  on  full  automatic  with  their 
M-16S.  And  that  was  the  end  of  that.  Now 
there  was  a  lieutenant  who  beard  this  over 
the  radio  in  our  company — he  had  stayed 
back  with  some  mortars — he,  when  we  got 
back  to  our  night  location,  he  was  going  half 
way  out  of  his  mind  because  he  had  Just 
gotten  there,  relatively.  He  was  one  of  these 
—I  don't  know,  I  guess  he  was  naive  or 
something,  believed  In  the  old  American 
Ideal.  He  was  going  nuts.  He  was  going  to 
report  it  to  everybody.  After  that  day  he 
calmed  down  and  the  next  day  he  didn't 
"•y  anything  about  it.  We  got  in  a  wretched 
Jlw  fight  the  next  day  and  the  whole  thing 
»M  Just  sort  of  lost  In  the  Intensity  of  the 
•w.  Now  wh9n  I  got  out  of  the  Army  an 
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article  was  written  al>out  this  ftnd  we  got 
in  contact  with  the  Lt.  who  was  mad  and 
he  denied  even  remembering  the  company 

commander's  name,  which  Is  a  bunch  of 

because  he's  a  lifer  and  be  doesn't  want  to 
jeopardize  his  chances  for  getting  pro- 
moted, etc..  etc.  I  don't  want  to  go  into  the 
details  of  these  executions  because  the  ex- 
ecutions are  the  direct  result  of  a  policy. 
It's  the  policy  that  is  Important. 

The  executions  are  secondary  because  the 
executions  are  created  by  the  policy  that  Is, 
I  believe,  a  conscloios  policy  within  the  mili- 
tary. Number  one,  the  racism  In  the  mili- 
tary Is  so  rampant.  Now  you  have  all  heard 
of  the  military  racism.  It's  Institutionalized; 
It  is  policy;  it  Is  SOP;  you  are  trained  to  be 
a  racist.  When  you  go  Into  basic  training, 
you  are  taught  that  the  Vietnamese  are  not 
people.  You  are  taught  they  are  gooks  and 
all  you  hear  Is  "gook,  gook,  gook.  gook".  And 
once  you  take  the  Vietnamese  people  or  any 
of  the  Asian  people,  because  the  Asian  serv- 
iceman In  Vietnam  Is  the  brunt  of  the  same 
racism,  because  the  GIs  over  there  do  not 
distinguish  one  Asian  from  another.  They 
are  trained  so  thoroughly  that  all  Asians  be- 
come the  brunt  of  this  racism.  You  are 
trained  "gook,  gook,  gook"  and  once  the 
military  has  got  the  Idea  Implanted  In  your 
mind  that  these  people  are  not  humans, 
they  are  sub-human.  It  makes  It  a  little 
bit  easier  to  kill  'em.  One  barrier  Is  removed 
and  this  Is  Intentional,  because  obviously, 
the  purpose  of  the  military  Is  to  kill  people. 
And  If  you're  not  an  effective  killer,  they 
don't  want  you.  The  military  doesn't  dis- 
tinguish between  North  Vietnamese,  South 
Vietnamese,  Viet  Cong,  civilian — all  of  them 
are  gooks,  all  of  them  are  considered  to  be 
sub-human.  None  of  them  are  any  good, 
etc.  And  all  of  them  can  be  killed  and  all  of 
them  are  killed.  Now  the  second  reason  for 
atrocities  that  occur  Is  because  It  doesn't 
take  very  long  for  an  Infantry.nan  In  the 
field  to  realize  that  he  Is  fighting  for  no- 
body's freedom.  You  can  ask  any  of  the  men 
here.  They  may  have  thought  they  were 
fighting  to  protect  their  mother  when  they 
got  there,  but  they  sure  didn't  believe  that 
very  long.  And  this  Isn't  Just  the  grunt,  it's 
the  lieutenants.  It's  the  officers  In  the  field. 
Our  captain  believed  It.  It  takes  only  a  few 
months  to  be  subjugated  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Vietnam  when  you  come  to 
the  realization  that  you  are  not  fighting  for 
Ky's  freedom;  you  are  not  fighting  for 
Thleu's  freedom;  you  are  not  fighting  for 
your  Mother's  freedom  or  anybody's  free- 
dom. You're  just  getting  your  shot  up 

and  all  you  want  to  do  is  go  honie. 

Stewart.  I'd  like  to  make  a  comment  to 
what  he  has  jTist  said.  It  was  very  enlighten- 
ing to  me  some  eight  months  after  I  had 
been  in  country  and  I  was  able  to  come  In 
co-tact  with  Vietnamese  civilians  In  the 
village  of  Cam  Lo,  three  girls  to  be  precise.  It 
was  some  three  days  before  I  discovered  that 
they  spoke  better  English,  In  fact,  than  I 
could  muster;  In  fact,  any  of  my  friends.  And 
heretofore  we  had  been  pretty  much  running 
our  mouths  with  the  general  statements  you 
make  about  slant-eyes,  zips,  and  It  sort  of 
drug  your  face  in  the  dirt.  Well,  at  any  rate, 
you  know  one  thing  that  you're  commonly 
?iven  to  wonder  when  you  go  over  In  Viet- 
nam Is  why  there  are  so  many  such  a  lack 
of  males  of  military  age  in  the  Villages.  And 
the  girls  had  asked  me  what  I  thought  I  wm 
doing  and  I  said,  "Well,  I'm  defending  you 
against  Communist".  And  they  asked  me. 
"Do  you  really  think  that  you're  defending 
me  against  my  father,  my  brother,  and  my 
uncles?"  And  I  was  going  to  point  out  to 
her  that  her  uncles,  cousins,  brothers,  and 
whatever,  were  probably  misguided  and  they 
didn't  understand  but  It  began  to  become 
clear  to  me  that  I  was  tbe  one  who  wasn't 
understanding.  It  came  as  quite  a  shock  be- 
cause I  had  to  re-arrange  my  thinking. 
After  Initial  confusion,  I  Just  put  It  out  of 
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my  mind  and  I  forgot  about  It  until  I  got 
back  to  the  States,  because  It's  quite  a  shock 
to  find  out  the  Vietnamese  are  actually  In- 
telligent and  they  may  know  more  about 
the  situation  than  you  do. 
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(From  February  1968  to  February  1969) ;  "H" 
Co.,  75th  Rangers  (Attached  to  Ist  Air  Cav. 
Dlv);  "I"  Co.,  75th  Rangers  (Att.  to  Ist  Inf. 
Division)  (From  September  1969  to  March 
1970) 

Panelists 

James  Duffy,  23,  SF/5,  (E-5) ,  238  Aviation 
Bn.,  1st  Air  Cav.  Division  (Prom  February 
1967  to  AprU  1968) 

Scott  Shlmabakuro,  21,  L/Cpl.  (E-3),  "O" 
Battery,  1st  Bn.,  I3tb  Marine  Regiment,  Srd 
Marine  Division  (From  October  1967  to  No- 
vember 1988) 

Evan  Haney,  Naval  Support  Activity,  United 
States  Navy,  Da  Nang 

Moderator.  All  right,  now,  we're  going  to 
discuss  with  you  the  topic  of  racism,  and 
we're  going  to  try  very  hard  to  parallel  differ- 
ent racisms  with  that  In  Vietnam.  On  my 
right  is  James  Duffy  from  the  1st  Air  Cav. 
Division.  Army.  The  first  gentleman  to  my 
left  Is  Scott  Shlmabukuro,  and  to  his  left 
is  Evan  Haney.  As  you  know,  Evan  Is  Indian, 
Scott  Is  Oriental.  I  am  Black,  and  James 
is  White.  Racism  Is  really  a  kind  of  a  heavy 
thing  to  get  into.  But  then  we've  been  really 
getting  Into  heavy  things  tonight.  So,  let 
me  start  off  by  relating  some  things  that 
happened  in  Vietnam  that  were  outright 
racism.  When  I  arrived  In  Vietnam  during 
the  first  tour,  which  is  back  In  1968, 1  never, 
because  I'm  an  Army  brat,  expected  to  find 
that  the  Oriental  people  would  reject  a  black 
man  for  two  reasons — for  two  main  reaeona. 
One,  because  he  is  of  the  minority  group. 
We  are  not  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heritage,  and 
a  lot  of  our  plights  are  approximately  the 
same,  as  far  as  living  conditions,  as  far  as 
the  future,  which  holds  nothing  for  the 
Vietnamese  and  holds  nothing  for  Blacks. 
But  I  was  very  shocked.  It  seems  that  the 
American  government  has  established  the 
class  role  In  Vietnam  also.  They're  not  satis- 
fied with  starting  It  here  with  the  upper 
class,  the  middle  class,  and  the  lower  claae, 
but  they  have  to  go  out  to  Vietnam  and  do 
it  too.  The  classes  of  which  I'm  speaking  are 
the  French  Vietnamese,  who  are  considered 
as  the  aristocratic  Oriental.  The  straight- 
heritaged  Vietnamese  is  the  middle  class,  and 
of  course,  the  Indian,  better  knovim  as  the 
Montagnard,  Is  the  lower  class.  Now  to  bring 
something  really  home,  you  go  out  and  you 
look  for  a  girl  to  shack  up  with,  and  you 
figure.  If  you're  going  to  pay  the  money, 
who  caree.  But  you  run  Into  the  whole  thing. 
A  certain  girl  here  will  go  with  only  white 
guys;  a  certain  girl  will  go  with  only  black 
brothers,  and  this  girl  will  go  with  the  Amer- 
ican Orientals.  But  never,  and  I  do  mean 
never,  would  they  ever  go  with  their  own 
men.  If  you  can  understand  the  parallel  that 
I'm  trying  to  draw,  this  Is  direct  racism,  and 
it's  discrimination,  however  you  want  to 
put  it.  It  not  only  took  place  In  Vietnam, 
but  In  Bangkok,  Thailand.  It's  supposed  to 
be  a  haven  for  RR,  and  the  racism  that  exists 
there  is  very  blunt;  like  It  smacks  you  In  the 
face  like  a  brick  wall.  But  let's  get  on  to 
other  people  so  you  can  understand  what's 
really  happening.  Scott? 

Shimabtjktjbo.  All  of  you  have  been  here 
most  of  the  day  listening  to  how  the  Amer- 
icans treat  the  Asian  people,  which  sure  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  this  instance.  I  don't 
want  to  go  into  the  rhetoric  of  Vietnam  es- 
sentially because  it  goes  deeper  than  that. 
It  goes  Into  American  society,  which  Is  all  of 
you  people  out  here.  You  see.  the  military 
doesn't  propagate,  necessarily,  the  racism. 
The  racism  starts  right   back   here  in  the 
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United  States  and  It  Is  magnified  whto  you 
enter  the  aerTlce.  It  baa  a  great  effect  on 
tbe  ABlan  community  In  tbe  United  States. 
It's  obvious  tbat  military  men  bave  t^e  at- 
titude tbat  a  gook  Is  a  gook,  and  In  tbe 
United  States,  before  men  go  into  tb4  mili- 
tary, tbere's  a  great  deed  of  tbls  racism  di- 
rected toward  tbe  Asians  In  tbe  tJnlted 
States.  But  some  men  manage  to  maka  It  In- 
to tbe  service  wltb  an  Indifferent  attitude. 
But  once  tbey  get  Into  tbe  military,  t^iey  go 
tbrougb  tbls  brain waablng  about  the  Asian 
people  being  subbuman — all  tbe  Ab1b|i  peo- 
ple— I  don't  Just  mean  tbe  Soutb  Viet- 
namese. All  Asian  people.  I  want  to  relate 
tbls^  a  personal  experience  tbat  I  et)coun- 
t«rm  wben  I  wvs  In  tbe  service.  Before  I 
went  into  tbe  Marine  Corps,  I  grew  up  in 
an  all-Wblte  and  Cblcano  neighborhood  and 
I  encountered  a  moderate  amount  of  r^lsm: 
it  didn't  botber  me  muob.  Wben  I  wei|t  Into 
tbe  Marine  Corps,  I  thought  was  going  to 
serve  my  country  and  be  brave,  a  Bfarlte  and 
a  good  American.  As  I  stepped  off  tbe  bus 
at  UCMD.  San  Diego,  tbe  first  word*  tbat 
greeted  me  were,  the  DI  came  up  to  n^e  and 
said,  "Ob,  we  have  a  gook  here  today  In  our 
platoon."  Tbls  kind  of  blew  my  mlqd  be- 
cause I  thought  I  was  a  pretty  cool  gv^  my- 
self. But,  ever  since  then,  all  the  during  boot 
camp,  I  was  \ised  as  an  example  of  n  gook. 
Tou  go  to  a  class,  and  tbey  say  yo«11  be 
fighting  tbe  VC  or  tbe  NVA.  But  tb<n  the 
person  who  is  giving  the  class  will  ^  me 
and  hell  say,  "He  looks  JTist  like  tbat,  right 
there."  Which  goes  to  show  that  the  service 
draws  no  lines,  you  know.  In  their  mcism. 
It's  not  Just  against  Soutb  Vietnamese  or 
the  North  Vietnamese.  It's  against  the 
Asian,  as  a  people,  all  over  the  world  Tbls 
is  proved  anywhere  tbe  Americans  have 
gone  In  Asia.  Tbere's  been  a  great  4eal  of 
friction  between  tbe  people — tbe  Asla|»  peo- 
ple and  the  military  as  an  establlsbment. 
They  bave  subjugated  tbe  people,  undir^tbls 
guise  of  tbe  people  being  less  than  human. 
This  causes  a  great  deal  of  problems  tor  all 
Asians,  all  over  the  world,  not  Just  in  Viet- 
nam or  In  the  United  States.  Tbe  problems 
tbat  cause  tbls  blatant  racism,  wheQ  tbey 
come  out  of  the  service,  is  this  attitude  they 
bave  toward  Asians  whlcb  tbey  carry  aver  to 
all  Asian  people  wherever  tbey  go.  Thefefore, 
this  creates  a  great  problem  wlthib  tbe 
Asian  community.  ^ 

There  was  an  incident  In  Georgia  8wo  or 
three  months  ago.  It  was  in  all  the  news- 
papers. Two  visitors  from  Japan  wers  beat 
up  because  they  were  believed  to  be  gooks. 
Well,  they  were.  But  tbey  were  thought!  to  be 
Vietnamese,  and  tbey  were  put  In  a  hospital. 
Last  summer  a  personal  friend,  whom  I  work 
wltb  In  Loe  Angelea,  was  traveling  through 
Ohio,  hitchhiking  with  a  frelnd.  TheJ  were 
taken  as  Vietnamese  and  tbey  were  badly 
beaten  up.  Tbey  stumbled  Into  tbe  toollce 
station  and  were  laughed  at.  Tbey  went  back 
on  tbe  street  and  somebody  gave  tbem  a 
ride  to  some  town  away  from  wbera  they 
were  beat  up.  They  were  in  the  hoeplDal  for 
six  months.  Tbls  type  of  thing  creates  a 
great  amount  of  animosity,  not  only  (n  tbe 
Asian  community,  but  In  the  Blaclf  and 
Cblcano  communities  because  they  o4n  re- 
late to  this  type  of  racism  that  exists  tn  ova 
society.  In  Vietnam  the  people  will  tell 
Americans  wben  tbey  see  them,  tbe  white 
QIs,  "All  you  guys  are  really  cool,  you  know, 
we  really  think  you're  great."  But  I  had^any 
chances  to  come  In  contact,  close  cobtact, 
wltb  tbe  Vietnamese  on  person-to-^rson 
level  and  they  did  not  think  very  mijcb  of 
the  white  Americans.  Tbey  dont  think  much 
of  Americana  at  all.  But  an  incident  of 
racism  is  tbe  aspect  of  racism  against  Asian 
women.  In  particular.  They  are  only  a  sexual 
object.  Tou  bear  about  bow  the  gbS  can 
really,  you  know,  do  a  good  thing  o»er  In 
Japan  or  In  Okinawa,  or  Korea,  or  Thailand. 
Wherever  tbey  go  on  RR,  tbey  go  to  these 
countries    where    they're    all    Asians.    This 
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causes  a  ^eat  amount  of  distress  among 
Asian  women,  because  tbey  are  thought  of 
as  objects.  An  instance  of  racism  tbat  I  en- 
counterAl  was  when,  In  Vietnam,  I  desired 
to  marry  a  Vietnamese  citizen,  a  National. 
She  said  It  would  be  no  problem  on  her  part, 
but  tbat  I  would  bave  to  find  out  what  I 
would  have  to  go  tbrougb  to  gain  permission 
to  marry  her.  There's  a  chain  of  command 
in  tbe  military  wben  you  start  on  your 
sergeant,  tbe  next  step  up  above  you.  I  went 
to  my  sergeant  and  told  him  what  I  wanted 
to  do.  He  said  I  shouldn't  marry  tbls  girl 
because  she  was  a  gook,  which  struck  me  as 
kind  of  funny  because  I  was  a  gook  also. 
But,  besides  tbls,  be  said,  "She's  not  civi- 
lized, you  know.  TouTl  be  so  embarrassed 
with  her  wben  you  get  her  to  the  United 
States  that  youll  want  to  get  rid  of  her  be- 
cause she's  a  savage.  She  doesn't  know  bow 
to  live  like  a  human."  Well,  you  know,  I  Just 
told  tbe  dude  where  to  go  and  went  to  my 
gunnery  sergeant;  and  I  got  the  same  from 
my  grunnery  sergeant,  except  he  told  me  to 
come  back  in  a  week.  I  came  back  In  a  week 
and  the  same  thing  happened. 

Finally  wben  I  got  to  my  CO,  he  told  me 
tbat  there  was  a  waiting  period.  And  I  said, 
"Well,  bow  long  is  tbe  waiting  period?  He 
bad  my  record  book  In  front  of  blm,  and  on 
It  was  my  rotation  date  which  was  In  ap- 
proximately two  months.  Well,  be  set  my 
waiting  period  for  three  months,  so  tbat  by 
tbe  time  I  got  permission  to  marry  tbls  girl, 
I  would  be  in  Los  Angeles.  Now,  it's  instances 
like  tbls  tbat  point  out  the  Insensitivlty  at 
the  service  as  a  system,  which  refiects  their 
ideas  of  tbe  society.  Servicemen  dont  Just 
bave  these  ideas.  They  have  to  come  from 
someplace.  They  come  from  the  people  In 
tbe  society  and  they  bring  these  ideas  with 
them.  These  ideas  come  all  the  way  from 
Agnew;  he's  very  famous  for  some  quotes 
that  he's  made.  It's  accepted  all  the  way 
through  American  society  tbat  racism  is  a 
normal  thing.  A  friend  of  mine  went  to 
boot  camp,  and  the  DI  told  him  he  wanted 
to  see  bis  wallet.  He  took  out  tbe  wallet 
and  he  found  pictures  of  these  Japanese  girls. 
He  kept  four  of  tbem;  I  guess  be  thought  tbey 
were  tbe  best-looking  four.  He  saw  the  pic- 
ture of  my  friend's  sister  and  be  asked  my 
friend,  "What's  your  sister's  name?"  He  gave 
tbe  name  and  tbe  DI  says,  "Ob,  well,  I  had 
a  whore  in  Japan  wltb  tbe  same  name.  Is 
that  her?  Now,  it's  things  like  this  that 
cause  a  great  deal  of  animosity.  People 
wonder  why  some  of  tbe  minority  groups  get 
loud.  I'm  surprised  tbat  the  minority  groups 
Just  don't  go  wild.  It's  things  like  this  that 
people  have  to  live  wltb,  all  the  minority 
people  in  the  United  States  bave  had  to  live 
with  since  they're  born.  In  particular  tbe 
Japanese  community  has  a  problem  wltb  this 
because  tbe  Nisei,  which  is  a  second-gen- 
eration who  went  through  the  war  camp  ex- 
perience, tell  us,  "Well,  dont  worry  about  it. 
There's  no  racism.  You  know,  we've  worked 
hard;  we're  middle  class  now.  We  served  in 
tb  442nd  Army  Battalion;  they  were  the 
most  decorated.  So  we  won  the  right  to  be 
Americans."  Well,  my  father  was  in  tbls  unit, 
and  he  told  me  tbe  same  thing.  He  said, 
"You're  an  American  now.  I  fought  for  you 
to  be  an  American.  All  these  Japanese  men 
fought  for  you  to  be  an  American,  so  there's 
not  that  much  racism."  Like  I  said  before, 
as  I  stepped  off  the  bus,  I  was  a  gook,  not 
an  American.  So  this  causes  a  great  deal  of 
problems. 

Hanet.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  was  born 
in  Oklahoma,  and  I  went  to  school  there  all 
my  life.  While  I  was  going  to  school  I  was 
taught  the  white  man's  ways,  bow  he 
thought.  I'm  an  Indian,  but  I'm  not  really 
an  Indian  right  now.  Back  in  World  War  n, 
tbe  Indians  were  known  as  great  flgbteis, 
and  even  to  this  day,  all  the  Indians  in 
Oklahoma  either  Join  the  Marines,  the  Army, 
or  Air  Borne  because  they  bave  to  be  a  man; 
and  that's  the  position  I  was  In.  I  went  over 
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doing  niere,%ut  I  wu 
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there.  I  went  tripping  aroimd  the  streets 
and  I  see  my  brothers  there.  I  dldnt  know 
what  was  haw)€nlng;  It  took  me  a  long  time 
to  realize.  But  the  thing  that  I  finally  real- 
Ized  was  that  the  thing  tbat  is  happening 
in  Vietnam  now  is  not  new.  Approxtmatelv 
a  century  ago  it  was  General  Sheridan,  I 
believe,  who  said  that  the  more  you  kill  this 
year  the  less  youll  bave  to  kill  next  year 
He  wanted  to  find  a  person  to  do  this,  and 
the  person  he  got  was  Custer.  Custer  went 
out  into  the  countryside.  It  was  during  the 
winter  when  tbe  people  were  holed  up  in  the 
tents  and  wigwams.  He  nxay  not  have  known 
it,  but  he  was  on  a  Search  and  Destroy  mis- 
sion. And  he  may  not  have  known  of  body 
ooimts,  but  if  he'd  heard  it,  he'd  have  known 
what  It  was.  Tbat  hapi>ened  many  years  ago 
and  it's  still  happening  today,  and  I  can  see 
it;  and  a  lot  of  the  other  people  see  It. 
I  dont  really  have  an  explanation  for  thlsi 
why  it's  happened,  but  I  do  have  an  idea. 
It  started  In  1492  wben  Columbus  was  on 
his  way  to  the  West  Indies  for  gold,  silks, 
wealth,  power.  He  Just  ran  into  the  Amer- 
icas, and  it  took  him  hundreds  of  yean  to 
pass  through  America.  Now  he's  passed 
through  America  and  he's  going  to  Vietnam. 
That's  where  they  are  now.  And  they're  still 
doing  the  same  thing.  I  don't  know  how  yon 
people  feel,  but  I  was  reading  a  story  the 
other  day  about  this  rich  landowner.  He  has 
a  lot  of  land  and  this  one  poor  man  comes 
up  because  he  doesn't  bave  a  place  to  live. 
He's  gonna  live  on  this  land.  The  rich  land- 
owner comes  up  to  blm  with  a  gun  and  he 
says,  "Get  off,  you're  trespassing  on  my 
land."  This  guy  says,  "Well,  whered  you  get 
It?"  He  said,  "Well,  I  got  it  from  my  father." 
"Where  did  your  father  get  it?"  He  said, 
"I  got  it  from  my  grandfather,  and  he  got 
it  from  his  grandfather."  The  poor  guy  says, 
"How  did  be  get  it?"  The  reply  was  "He 
fought  for  it."  This  other  poor  dude  said, 
"Well,  I'll  Just  fight  you  for  it  right  now." 
And  that's  where  I'm  at,  man. 

AuDiKNCE.  Right  on. 

Hanit.  By  the  way,  right  now  I  live  on 
Alcatraz  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

HuNTEB.  The  next  speaker  is  James  Duffy. 

Dttttt.  I'm  going  to  try  and  deal  with  white 
racism  from  maybe  a  little  different  point 
of  view.  When  they  were  building  this  coun- 
try, some  folks  got  the  idea  tbat  tbey  wotild 
get  all  hung  up  on  patriotism  to  the  flag 
and  not  to  tbe  people.  Because  this  coun- 
try's predominantly  made  up  of  white  peo- 
ple, white  people  started  getting  the  idea 
tbat  non-white  people  were  the  minority. 
You  see  that  everyday  in  the  press.  But  if 
you  get  down  to  nitty-gritty,  and  start  get- 
ting your  mind  out  of  the  concept  of  America, 
and  dealing  with  people  all  around  the  world, 
whites  are  the  minority.  Now  in  this  coun- 
try, the  white  people  move  on  some  kind  of 
fantasy  that  if  you  dont  look  like  them  and 
act  like  them,  there's  got  to  be  something 
wrong  with  you.  This  fantasy  stems  from  the 
concept  of  them  being  the  majority  and, 
therefore,  everybody  should  fall  into  place 
and  follow  them. 

I'm  of  the  opinion  that  racism,  white  rac- 
ism, is  a  form  of  sexual  deviation.  Tbe  white 
people  in  this  country  are  tbe  only  people  I 
know  of  who  are  nptight  about  the  most 
beautiful  things  in  life — the  human  body 
and  bow  people  relate.  They've  lost  track  of 
reality;  and  by  losing  this  track,  they've  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  nature,  which  has  perverted 
our  minds.  We've  been  forced  to  seek  some 
other  form  of  release  for  this  natural  drive. 
Probably  the  easiest  way  to  go  about  that  is 
to  build  up  your  own  ego  and  go  on  this  sup- 
er-ego trlR  which  U  called  White  Power  play. 
You  find  that  non-white  people  on  this  planet 
the  most  biunane  people  on  this  planet 
Earth.  I  never  bear  about,  you  know,  people 
from  Africa  running  over  to  America  to 
rip  off  Rockefeller's  oU  welU.  I  dont  bear 
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.hrmt  Dsople  from  AsU  running  over  to 
*^S*Vrlp  ofl  Fort  Knox.  It's  Just  tbat 
^-xual  deviation— this  not  being  able 
iTdsS^with  the  reality  that  we're  btunan 
J-iMfr-has  manifested  itself  into  this  ego 
!^  where  these  white  people  bave  got 
^  M  out  and  prove  themselves.  And  the 
!«.  thsv  do  that  Is  tbrougb  oppression  of 
!;h.r  wwDles.  They've  developed  this  sense 

'{-^whit  the 18  the  word— it's  greed, 

m»n   It '8  greed. 

tt'i  a  fantastic  desire  for  material  wealth, 
-huh  you  dont  find  in  countries  tbat  are 
I^up  of  non-white  pople,  that  haven't 
Sen  itijected  to  white  people  that  we 
hHent  had  a  chance  to  pervert  as  yet.  I 
^ink  onoe  you  start  to  understand  the 
B^pt  of  a  World  of  People,  and  not  Just 
ronited  States,  you  start  to  look  aroiind 
iht  world  and  see  what's  going  down.  If  tbe 
white  people  of  America  would  start  look- 
in.  St  reality  from  a  different  perspective, 
toeyd  find  o"*^  ^^**  ^^*'^  "^  ^^^  minority, 
ind  the  way  they've  been  Uving  U  perverted. 

If  they  can  start  to  deal  with  their  humane- 
j^g^— their  humaneness — they'll  be  able  to 
deal  with  all  their  sisters'  and  brothera" 
humaneness  no  matter  what  tbey  look  like. 
II  we  can  move  on  tbat  logic,  we  can  ad- 
Ttncs  to  a  point  where  there  wont  be  any 
ojoze  racism.  Racism  Is  a  manifestation  of 
tht  white  man's  mind  by  dividing  people. 
Just  like  he's  divided  thU  ooimtry  from  tbe 
rest  of  the  world.  We've  got  to  first  start 
dealing  with  our  own  humaneness  and  that's 
something  we  havent  been  about  for  tbe 
past  three  hundred  years — tbe  hvimanenees — 
other  than  personal  profit  and  greed. 

HnwTxa.  You  know,  It's  Just  one  big  power 
play  and  that's  what  Vietnam  is,  a  power 
play.  That's  what  it  is  in  Cambodia,  a  power 
play.  That's  what  It  is  right  here,  tbe  racist 
Issue  right  here  in  our  own  backyards,  a 
power  play.  The  whole  thing  is  that  money 
means  more  to  man  than  the  human  body 
does  or  than  his  brother  does.  And  like  man, 
you  know,  nature's  the  most  beautiful  thing 
we  have.  You  don't  bave  to  pay  for  it;  you 
dont  have  to  run  out  and  plant  the  trees 
Just  to  get  it,  becatise  they'll  grow.  You 
know,  they  were  here  long  before  we  came 
about.  But  they're  going  now.  They're  almost 
gone.  And  why?  Because  man  Is  sick.  He 
wants  this  thing  called  power,  and  tbls 
thing  called  power  means  money. 

In  order  to  get  money  and  power,  you  must 
step  on  people,  and  you  must  forget  tbat 
you're  human.  And  one  of  tbe  main  reasons, 
and  the  only  reason,  to  have  power  Is  to  be 
over  someone  else.  Tbe  absolute  power  is 
what?  It  is  to  be  over  all.  For  me  to  bave 
atMOlute  power  would  mean  that  I  would  be 
absolute  over  all.  That  is  racism.  That's  a 
form  of  racism.  That's  the  form  of  racism 
that  we're  taking  on  right  now  in  the  United 
States.  That's  the  form  of  racism  we're  inter- 
jecting In  Vietnam  and  all  the  Asiatic  states. 
That's  the  racism  that's  been  inflicted  on 
the  Blacks,  the  Indians,  the  minority  Whites, 
Spanish-speaking  people.  I  don't  know  if 
we're  getting  it  across  to  you  about  how  this 
la  affecting  us  In  Vietnam,  but  let  me  say 
this.  You  know,  when  you  have  minority 

groups  here  and  you  kick  them  in  the , 

I'm  going  to  be  very  blunt  wltb  you  now — 
you  send  them  over  to  Vietnam,  after  you've 

been  kicking  tbem  in  the all  this  time, 

you  expect  him  to  fight  your  war,  right?  Well. 
let's  say  the  Man  expects  them  to  fight  the 
war.  And  he  goes  on  over  there,  he  fights 

this up  war,  and  he  gets  kicked  rlgbt 

mack-dsb  in  the  .  Right  while  he's 

over  there  fighting  the  war.  Then  the  Man 
turns  up.  And  the  guy  says,  "Well,  look,  I'm 
not  going  to  get  kicked  in  tbe  any- 
more. 

You  leave  me  tbe  hell  alone."  And  what 
lisppens?  He's  not  left  alone.  He's  thrown  in 
the  stockade  because  he's  creating  racial 
olsorder.  And  what  you  beard  about  In  LBJ, 
(OS.  Army  Stockade  In  Long  BInh,  Vlet- 
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nam)  let  me  tell  you  something.  A  third  of 
tbe  people  tbat  were  in  LBJ  were-filacks  and 
a  fourth  of  tbe  remaining  two-thirds  wore 
Spanish-speaking  people.  So  I'd  aay  Just 
at>out  a  half  were  tbe  lower  class.  You  know 

something,  they  almost  burned  tbat 

place  down  because  of  tbe  way  tbey  were 
treated.  And  the  way  tbey  were  treated  was 
tbe  most,  tbe  most  sicltemng,  tbe  most — I,  I, 
tbere's  no  word  for  it — I  mean  I  guess  you 
bave  to  feel  It. 

Tbe  racial  issue  was  there  way  before  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  diea.  You  know,  when  he 
died,  so  many  Blacks  got  uptight,  and  there 
was  reason  for  tbem  to  be  uptight.  There  was 

reason  for  them  to  be  uptight.  They 

should  bave  been  uptight  long  before  tbat. 
But  wben  it  ctune,  they  were  really  iiptlgbt 
and  tbe  brothers  started  getting  togtber 
and  you  know  what  happened?  Tbe  Man 
wouldn't  understand  tbat  tbey  were  getting 
together  because  tbey  needed  some  sort  of 
comfort.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he's  splitting 
them  up.  Where  there  were  once  five  Black 
brothers  in  one  squad,  be  split  tbem  up. 

When  there  were  five  brothers,  or  three 
brothers  walking  down  the  street,  tbe  MPs 
would  come  up,  put  tbem  in  tbe  Jeep,  drag 
tbem  off.  Why?  Because  they  were  brothers 

together.  Now,  you  know,  the  gooks you 

see,  you  see,  you  understand  now?  Wow,  I'm 
sorry.  Wow.  But 

DuTFT.  Tbey  should  be  tbe  ones  who 
should  be  sorry. 

HtJNTEB.  I  know.  Tbe  Vietnamese  get  up, 
you  know,  and  like  tbey  call  me  a  nigger,  you 
know.  And  tbey  call  my  Spanish -speaking 
brother,  they  say,  well,  you  know,  tbe  same, 
nigger.  That's  tbe  way  tbey  talk,  you  know. 
The  majority  of  tbe  time  tbey  talk  a  bell  of 
a  lot  better  than  we  do.  But.  where  do  they 

get  this?  Now.  I  know well  tbey  dldnt 

get  It  before  we  came  over  there.  You  see 
what  I'm  getting  at?  And.  like,  all  right, 
here's  the  man,  he's  getting  kicked  in  tbe 

and  I'm  getting  kicked  in  tbe 

from  these  white  bigots,  these  racists,  and 
they're  Just  not  white  either;  we  got  some 
black  brothers  tbat  are  Just  as  racist  as  can 
be.  Here  you  are.  You're  in  between  two 
levels,  man.  I  meem.  You're  fighting  on  one 
end.  You're  trying  to  combat  tbe  Vietnam- 
ese; on  another  end,  here  you  are.  you're 
fighting  tbe  man  on  tbe  other  end.  You  got 
three  sides.  Now  you  don't  stiuid  a  chance. 

You  know  bow  many  brothers  are  AWOL 
In  Vietnam?  Do  you  know  how  many  whites 
are  AWOL  in  Vietnam?  You  might  think  tbls 
is  getting  off  the  issue,  but  it's  not.  Spanish- 
speaking — Just  people,  are  AWOL?  I  don't 
even  know.  It's  so  many  I  couldn't  even 
guess.  But  you  know  something,  they  can't 
come  back  now.  And  tbe  reason  tbey  went 
AWOL  was  because  tbey  can't  put  up  wltb 

tbe that  tbey  were  getting.  And  tbe 

crap  tbat  I'm  talking  about  Is  coming  right 
from  tbe  American  officers  that  are  put  over 
there.  I'm  not  talking  Just  about  white  of- 
ficers, I'm  talking  about  black  officers  and 
white  officers;  I'm  talking  about  senior  NCOe 
that  recUly  think  tbat  tbe  system  is  tbe  most 
fantastic  thing  in  the  world.  They  said,  "I'm 
not  going  to  teike  it  anymore.  I'm  not  going 
out  to  the  field."  And  you  know  something 
tbey  said  also?  "I'm  not  going  to  JaU  either. 
So  tbere's  only  one  other  recourse,  I'm  going 
to  take  off."  And  when  they  make  tbat  deci- 
sion, brother,  tbat  means  tbey  ain't  coming 
back,  at  all.  What  forced  tbem  into  doing 
tbat?  Outright  racism. 

Question  Prom  The  Audience :  How  can  an 
American  soldier  get  lost  In  Vietnam? 

HUNTBK.  How  do  you  get  lost  in  Vietnam? 
Wow.  You  know,  something  sister.  Ill  call 
you  sister  because  we're  all  like  brothers  and 
sistws.  You  might  think  It's  a  bard  thing 
but,  you  know,  firstof  all  you're  leaving  what 
little  bit  you  love  back  here. 

Question  From  The  Audience:  No,  I  mean 
getting  lost  physically. 
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HuNTBE.  It's  relatively  easy.  You  bave  what 
Is  known  over  there  as  tbe  Communist  gov- 
erimient,  you  know.  I  retract  it.  It's  not  a 
government.  You  bave  agents  from  the  Com- 
munistic government  there.  You  have  tbem 
in  all  your  R  &  R  centers.  Matter  of  fact, 
you  even  have  tbem  in  Hawaii.  Now  you 
want  me  to  tell  you  something?  It  might  be 
shocking  and  I  didn't  think  to  put  it  in  testi- 
mony, but  there  are  pamphlets  tbat  are 
handed  out  in  Bangkok;  there  are  pamphlets 
tbat  are  handed  out  in  downtown  Saigon. 
Any  brother,  any  dude,  no  matter  who  txe  is. 
wben  you're  sick  and  tired  of  fighting,  you 
know  where  to  go.  Tbey  will  pay  your  ticket, 
give  you  a  passport,  get  you  to  either  Switzer- 
land or  to  anyplace  you  want  to  go  to  get 
out  of  there. 

Shimabukuro.  I'd  like  to  say  that  tbat 
happens  also  before  you  leave  Oakland  or  Ft. 
Lewis. 

DuFrr.  I'd  like  to  add  that  anybody  can 
get  lost  In  Vietnam  very  easily  because  the 
American  people  keeping  moving  on  tbe  logic 
that  we're  right  and  they're  wrong.  Well,  we 
better  start  turning  our  heads  around  and 
start  realizing  that  tbeyYe  the  ones  who  are 
right  and  we're  tbe  ones  who  are  wrong. 
We're  moving  on  this  war  from  an  imper- 
ialistic point.  We're  over  there  to  rip  tbem 
off.  So  we  dont  give  a  damn  about  how  we 
relate  to  tbem.  Listen,  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple are  moving  on  an  internal  revolution. 
That  means  a  revolution  about  love,  not 
about  hate,  not  about  imperialism,  not  about 
ripping  people  off.  Now.  if  you're  moving  off 
love  and  a  brother  who's  been  fighting 
against  you  comes  over  to  you  and  says, 
"Wow,  I  know  tbat  this  is  really  a  bad  scene. 
Can  you  stash  me  someplace?"  They'll  say 
"Flue,  you  know,  we  have  no  problem  wltb 
that."  They've  got  a  beautlftil  little  intricate 
system  in  Saigon.  The  brothers  can  run 
around  the  streets  all  day  long,  and  eis  soon 
a.s  the  first  MP  steps  out  on  the  street,  the 
grapevines  got  the  word  out  all  over,  and 
those  brothers  are  inside  those  houses  and 
those  Vietnamese  don't  ever  let  anybody  in 
there  to  take  them  out.  It's  so  easy.  They're 
moving  off  love. 

Hanky.  I  would  like  to  mention  the  fact 
that,  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  going  to 
win.  I  bave  that  much  faith  because  we  are 
fighting  for  life.  Tbe  people  we  are  fighting 
against,  they're  for  wealth  and  money.  You 
could  debate  tbat  all  day  long,  but  I  only  see 
the  winner.  That's  who  I  see. 

SHiMABcao.  I  would  like  to  draw  a  i>arallel 
here.  As  1  mentioned  before,  the  military  is 
Just  part  of  an  extension  of — the  govern- 
ments policies,  and  their  policy  is  a  policy  of 
repressing  the  struggles  for  liberation; 
not  only  in  Vietnam,  but  In  the  Mideast  and 
In  the  Dominican  Republic.  Tbe  United 
States  Armed  Forces  are  used  to  put  down 
peoples  liberation  struggles  all  over  the 
world  and  that  is  Jvist  a  refiectlon  of  their 
policy  from  the  government.  Therefore,  tbat 
must  mean  tbat  here  In  tbe  United  States 
they  try  to  put  down  tbe  people's  struggle 
for  liberation,  such  as  tbe  Black  Panther 
Party  and  other  parties.  This  can  be  easily 
shown  in  tbe  murders  of  the  minority  peo- 
ple who  are  trying,  as  I  say,  to  liberate  them- 
selves; not  to  gain  power,  but  Just  to  liberate 
themselves.  . 

They  are  being  murdered.  Some  of  these 
trials  you've  all  beard  of  are  Just  outrageous. 
So  It  goes  to  show  tbat  this  government  not 
only  has  Its  policy  overseas  used  by  tbe 
military,  but  tbey  bave  tbat  power  here  in 
the  United  States  used  by  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  the  National  Guard.  They're 
also  used  to  keep  the  people  from  gaining 
any  kind  of  life  here  in  tbe  States.  There  is 
even  pepresalon  against  the  white  working 
class.  Wben  tbere  Is  a  strike,  tbe  first  people 
to  come  la  fi  the  Nacional  Guard  to  break 
tbls  up.><As  In  New  York  during  tbe  mall 
strike,  Mm  first  pec^e  to  be  called  in  were 
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the  National  Ouard.  And  this  goes  to'  show 
where  the  government's  head  Is  at.  fvery- 
tlme  something  cornea  up  that  they  don't 
Uke,  the  military  steps  In  and  takes  olire  of 
It  for  them.  Either  that  or  the  law  etilorce- 
ment  officers.  It  goes  to  show  It's  Jiist  an 
extension  of  what  the  government's  poUcy 
U.  Not  Just  the  Vietnamese,  but  to  all  ^ople 
trying  to  liberate  themselves.  But  they  will 
liberate  themaelves.  It  will  happen.  Maybe 
they  want  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Question  From  the  Audience:  Wltat  Is 
R&R? 

ShlmAbukuo.  It's  Best  and  Becupei^ition. 
It  ranges  anywhere  from  four  to  seveq  days 
In  an  out-of-country  resort. 

Question  from  audience:  Can  you  give  us 
any  kind  of  picture  of  what  Is  happening 
to  the  children  of  Vietnamese  mothers, 
fathered  by  OIs?  What  happens  to  {those 
people?  Are  they  accepted  by  the  Vietnamese 
out  of  love  or  what? 

HtmrxR.  You're  asking  about  bablet  that 
are  born  between  an  American  and  an  Asian. 
Well,  It's  obvious  what  happens  in  Aapan 
when  there's  an  Asian  wonuin  and  a  Iwhlte 
service  man.  Moet  of  these,  If  the  babies  are 
bom  as  females,  end  up  as  pirostitutes  or 
entertainers.  Same  thing  happens  in  Viet- 
nam. They  are  not  accepted.  They  ai^  not 
accepted  because  the  United  States  hak  cre- 
ated such  hassles.  Racism  is  carried  wherever 
they  go;  therefore,  they  carry  it  to  Japan, 
to  Vietnam,  and  Korea.  When  these  l^ables 
grow  up,  they  have  a  high  percentage  of 
suldde  attempts  because  they  carmtit  be 
accepted  by  society.  Not  because  th^  are 
mixed,  but  because  of  the  situation  that  was 
created  by  the  Americans.  If  the  Americans 
were  loved  over  there,  then  the  kids  irould 
be  loved  over  there.  But  the  Americans  are 
hated  there:  therefore,  mixed  babiee  are 
hated  over  there  which  Is  the  same  |as  in 
Vietnam.  I 

Dumr.  Also,  we've  brought  this  wonaerful 
culture  of  ours  over  there.  I  can  remember 
going  Into  ylUages  where  Americans  I  were 
rarely  seen,  and  It  would  be  very  con^non- 
place  for  the  women  to  be  openly  bfeast- 
feedlng  their  children.  In  the  open.i  You 
know,  communal  swimming  pool,  bathing 
pool.  These  people  dont  have  any  han^-ups 
about  relating  to  one  another.  When  we  first 
go  Into  a  village,  they  dont  have  any  ^ng- 
upe  about  relating  to  us  until  we  Instill  our 
cultural  hang-ups  into  them.  Then  !  they 
start  ninning  Into  the  hootches  witl^  the 
babies,  covering  themselves  up  whe<i  we 
come  around,  because  they  know  that  we're 
not  moving  on  the  same  type  of  logic  they 
are.  They're  moving  on  that  love  logic,  and 
we're  moving  on  a  hate  logic.  Now,  [in  a 
town  that's  built  around  a  military  ins^lla- 
tlon,  those  people  have  already  been  per- 
verted and  any  type  of  a  mixed  relatioiishlp 
that  produces  a  child  of  cross-breed,  those 
people  are  going  to  treat  that  child  with 
American  logic. 

Question  from  audience :  What  about  Viet- 
namese women  who  actually  welcome  OIs? 
Wouldn't  they  also  welcome  any  children 
they  have?  i 

Dxrrrr.  Well,  the  mothers  of  the  child, 
naturally,  love  their  children,  but  to  answer 
that  I  would  have  to  say  that  the  Vietnaimese 
do  not  hate.  They  hate  what  Is  known  ap  the 
OI,  If  you  know  what  the  Ql  Is.  They  i  hate 
what  Is  known  as  the  American  Imperialist. 
This  ts  the  Ql.  You  know,  you  portny  a 
certain  feeling  when  you're  In  uniform. 
You're  superior.  They  are  extremely  Inltertor. 
Are  you  following  what  I'm  saying?  Anjd  for 
a  brother,  and  brother — when  I  spe$k  of 
brothers  now  I'm  not  speaking  of  Black<,  I'm 
speaking  of  all  my  brothers  and  sisters — 
when  a  brother  comes  back  to  Vietnam,  he 
says,  "Well,  I'm  coming  back."  He's  lt>ved! 
Because  like.  It's  like  he's  thrown  awaj|  this 


Imperialistic  ego  trip  that  be  was  on, 
know.    Like    this    whole   thing   about 


money  bag,  you  know,  and  being  suierior 


you 
this 
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because  I'm  an  American  and  all  this — he's 
given  it  up;  and  he's  shown  the  Vietnamese 
people  that  they're  just  as  equal  to  him  as 
he  is  to  them.  And  then  naturally  they're 
loved. 

Question  from  audience:  Well,  wouldn't 
they  transfer  this  same  feeling  to  any  child 
of  a  VS.  civilian? 

Dvrrr.  I'll  tell  you  why  they  cant.  It's 
because  the  American  government  Is  still  In 
Vietnam  right  now.  And  as  long  as  they're 
in  Vietnam,  they  will  not,  because  they  will 
always  instill  their  culture  and  their  nasty 
habits  on  the  Vietnamese. 

HuNTEB.  And  bringing  the  troops  home 
isn't  going  to  change  that  totally  either  be- 
cause as  we  de-escalate  and  withdraw  troops, 
we  increase  our  alrpower  to  preserve  the 
Bank  of  America  in  Saigon  and  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank.  That  means  that  the  Amer- 
ican Influence  Is  still  in  Vietnam  and  still 
able  to  pervert  those  people's  minds  and  force 
the  American  culture  on  them.  As  long  as 
we  continue  to  force  this  culture  on  them, 
they're  going  to  continue  to  relate  to  those 
children  as  we  relate  to  them  here.  Not  as 
they  would  normally  relate  to  them  if  we 
weren't  messing  with  their  own  way  of  life. 

AuoLENCE.  In  some  American  communities 
cross-bred  children  are  welcome. 

Hunter.  Sure,  and  that's  why  you  say 
soTne. 

DuFFT.  Where  Is  this?  In  America? 

HuNTEB.  I  don't  know  too  many  enlight- 
ened communities. 

Duffy.  I  wish  someone  would  enlighten 
me  where.  There  may  be  enlightened  individ- 
uals in  a  community,  but  most  communi- 
ties as  a  whole  aren't  too  enlightened.  He 
might  be  accepted  by  the  people  who  know 
him  personally,  but  the  baby,  you  know,  who 
is  half — whatever,  he  may  be  accepted  by  the 
people  who  know  him  personally,  but  the 
same  enlightened  community,  but  If  he  leaves 
his  personal  frame  of  friends,  or  people  he 
relates  to,  and  goes  to  the  other  side  of  this 
enlightened  community.  It's  not  so  enlight- 
ened over  there. 

Question  from  Audience:  Could  you  give 
some  more  information  about  how  Black 
GIs  are  organlzlug  at  Fort  Jackson  at  Fort 
Bragg  and  about  how  Black  GIs  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  in  Saigon  are  organizing  against 
racism?  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  the 
changes  In  attitudes  that  Black  GIs  are  un- 
dergoing from  the  time  they  go  in  to  the  time 
they  leave? 

MoDEBATOB.  I'd  say  that  they  become  00% 
more  militant.  If  they're  90%  militant  when 
they  go  in,  they're  100%  militant  when  they 
come  out.  I'd  say  this:  Hoover  has  an  awful 
damn  lot  to  worry  about  because  it's  not 
Just  the  Black  brothers  that  come  out  mili- 
tant. It's  the  Puerto  Rlcan  brothers,  our 
Spanish-speaking  brothers,  our  Indian  broth- 
ers who  were  mlUttint  way  the before 

they  got  over  there,  and  a  lot  more  of  our 
white  brothers.  Don't  ever  make  the  mistake 
and  believe  that  you  can  come  out,  form  a 
Black  racism  and  combat  White  racism  with 
Black  racism;  you  can't  do  it.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple have  related  to  me  by  saying,  "Well,  it's 
easier  to  hate  all  Whites  because  it's  so 
blasted  frustrating  to  find  out  which  Whites 
are  your  enemies  and  which  Whites  are 
your  friends.  So  why  not  hate  them  all?" 
Well,  that's  an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  you're 
not  going  to  combat  racism  that  way.  The 
only  way  to  combat  it  is.  It  might  sound 
funny,  but  it's  to  love  your  brothers  and 
sisters. 

AtmiENCK.  Just  a  point  before  you  get  away 
from  It — the  racist  term,  "cross-breed".  Most 
people  of  the  world  don't  even  have  that  in 
their  language,  you  know.  A  human  being 
is  a  himian  being.  So  the  whole  conc^t 
that  we  were  discussing  here  was  a  racist  con- 
cept. Cross-breed,  you  know.  I  think  what 
you  were  running  down  was  a  result  of  the 
attitudes  of  the  people  toward  their  child. 
Basically  this  is  an  American  concept,  cross- 
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breed,  which  is  racism.  I  Just  wonder  how 
that  got  Into  the  conversation.  That  con 
cept  never  got  chaUenged.  Two  human  belnm" 
regardless  of  who  they  are,  male  and  female' 
if  they're  effective  and  fertUe,  they  can  pro-' 
duce  a  child.  So  many  societies  have  no 
word  for  it,  but  a  child.  But  in  our  society 
going  back  to  the  Indians,  the  Blacks  and  w 
forth,  they  got  all  hung-up  on  this  cross- 
breeding and  it's  still  with  us.  As  you  pointed 
out,  it  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
But  I  Just  wanted  to  point  that  out  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  racism  In  our  termi- 
nology. 

Duffy.  I  was  also  speaklnfe  as  a  white  man 
educated  in  white  schools  and  if  you  got 
your  head  together  you'd  also  know  that 
before  you  can  build  a  "revolution"  you've 
got  to  build  a  revolutionary  vocabulary  and 
a  new  revolutionary  way  of  thinking.  If  you 
try  to  move  off  the  same  old  foundation 
you're  Just  buUding  on  mud,  that's  aU  you'U 
Just  sink  right  down  to  the  bottom.' 

Shimabukuro.  Its  the  same  way  right  back 
here  in  the  United  States.  I'm  going  to  put 
it  to  you  bluntly,  okay?  The  female,  accord- 
ing to  the  way  that  the  moles  have  been 
brought  up.  Is  Inferior.  Like,  they  are  Inferior 
period,  you  know;  and  yet  we  still  go  to  bed 
with  them  because  we  have  certain  needs 
that  have  to  be  satisfied.  And  she's  a  female 
In  Vietnam,  whether  she's  sub-human  or 
not,  she's  got  the  body,  she's  got  the  right 
build,  she's  got  the  proper  things  to  do  It, 
you  know.  But  to  show  you  one  thing,  where 
our  heads  are,  we  back  Women's  Liberation 
100%.  But  it  Just  doesn't  end  there  at  all. 
The  women  in  America  are  perhaps  the 
strongest,  and  I  do  mean  the  strongest,  hu- 
man beings  in  the  world.  They  can  stop 
the  war  In  Vietnam  If  they  want  to.  You 
know  something?  I  bet  you  all  of  my  pay- 
checks for  my  college  that  If  every  woman 
refused  to  cook  meals  and  refused  to  shack 
up  with  their  husbands,  and  their  girl  friends 
refused  to  shack  up  with  their  boy  friends, 
I  bet  you,  I  bet  you,  whew. 

Audience.  Right  on. 

Question  from  the  Audience:  There  seems 
to  be  a  discrepancy  in  what  you  said  before. 
You  said  that  if  a  GI,  for  instance,  throws 
away  his  uniform  and  goes  AWOL,  he  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
harbored.  And  then  you  said  that  they  won't 
accept  a  child  of  mixed  parents  because  the 
troops  are  still  in  Vietnam.  So  it  hardly  ex- 
plains why  they  would  accept  him  if  the 
troops  are  still  there. 

Duffy.  I'd  like  to  try  and  answer  that.  It's 
going  to  be  kind  of  mixed  up,  but  I  think 
I  can  answer  it.  You  see,  when  a  man  gets 
there,  let's  say  he  Is  a  man  and  he  gets  there, 
he  can  relate  to  these  people  because  he  is 
supposed  to  have  brains.  He  can  tell  them 
how  he  feels,  exactly  what's  going  on  inside 
of  his  head;  and  he  is  there.  Now  let's  take, 
for  Instance,  the  baby  from  mixed  parents. 
The  reason  I  believe  there  is  animosity 
toward  this  baby  is  because  the  mother  has 
fallen  in  love  with  one  of  these  GIs.  The 
GIs  are  representative  of  this  Imperialist 
regime;  therefore,  this  baby  is  her  baby  and 
the  baby's  mother  bad  the  nerve  to  go  to 
bed  with  one  of  these  people  who's  killing 
their  people.  So  they  direct  this  hatred,  not 
only  to  the  mother,  but  to  the  baby. 

If  the  father  Is  there,  the  hate  wouldn't 
be  there,  because  they  would  know  that  the 
father  had  thrown  away  his  values  of  money, 
etc.  But  if  the  father  is  not  there,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  he  Is  a  typical  GI;  and  so 
they  hate  the  mother  for  going  to  bed  with 
this  typical  GI.  for  what  the  GIs  do  to  the 
Vietnamese  people.  They  direct  this  hatred 
toward  the  mother  and,  therefore,  the  baby 
also. 

HuNTEB.  You  want  to  know  something  else. 
Something  Ju«t  hit  me.  We  were  out  on  a 
recon  nolssion  and  we  shot  a  260-pound 
North  Vietnamese,  right?  Do  you  know  the 
average    weight    of   a    Vietnamese?   It  runs 
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,«iind  90  pounds  to  maybe  105;  they  may 
«t  to  110  You  have  some  exceptions  to 
Sit  but  260  pounds,  no;  and  6'4",  no; 
laSias  black  as  I  am,  no.  You  sure  don't, 
S  that's  where  their  heads  are.  You  missed 
U»  Wdl  what  I'm  getting  at  Is  you're  deal- 
iM  with  an  awful  lot  of  hatred,  especially 
S^  these  kids  that  are  being  fathered  by 
thTAmericans  in  Vietnam.  I've  seen  kids 
Sit  are  being  fathered  by  the  Americans 
to  Vietnam.  I've  seen  kids  that  have  been 
Zm  through  Americans.  They  come  right 
Bttt  and  spit  in  your  face,  and  they  refuse 
uj  do  anything  that  you  ask  them  to  do. 
aire,  they  11  go  to  bed  with  you,  I  mean  ai 
ftr  as  the  females  are  concerned,  but  they'll 
i»t  vour  money  and  a  lot  of  times  you  know 
*ZJt  your  money  Is  going?  Your  MFCs 
(lllUtary  Payment  Certificates)  and  every- 
thing It's  going  right  back  to  the  North  Vlet- 
Jjmese;  it's  going  right  back  to  the  VC,  and 
thst's  where  their  heads  are.  They  hate  you. 
I  mean,  they  really  darn  right  despise  you. 

QOTsnoN.  from  the  Audience:  Who  was 
tbit  man? 

Huwm.  That  was  a  North  Vietnamese.  He 
couldn't  have  been  any  more  than  twenty 
mars  old.  We  had  captured  him.  First  of  all, 
they  thought  that  he  was  a  deserter.  Look- 
ing at  the  face  and  the  features,  he  was  not 
all  black,  of  the  Negroid  family.  But  he  dis- 
played the  blackness  of  the  skin  and  the 
Doee  dlscepancy,  the  cheek  bones  and  the 
large  bones;  and  he  was  not  Cambodian 
either.  What  I  am  sajring.  In  other  words,  he 
was  an  offspring  of  a  black  man  who  was 
there  and  a  Vietnamese.  The  Americans  were 
in  Vietnam  during  World  War  II.  You  might 
not  realize  that,  but  we  were  there  In  '54. 

Question  from  Audience:  Sexual  inferior- 
ity and  superiority  dates  back  to  slavery. 
The  female  has  the  right  to  enjoy  sex  and 
to  derive  gratification.  This  imposes  a  re- 
gponslbUlty  upon  the  male.  So  going  to  bed 
with  the  Vietnamese  or  going  to  bed  with 
the  prostitute  releases  the  man  of  that  re- 
gponaibUlty.  As  a  GI  of  World  War  II,  I  had 
a  group  of  men,  about  40,  under  me.  One 
night  a  weapons  carrier  pulled  up  with  two 
women  on  It  who  worked  In  the  PX,  and 
not  one  single  fellow  went  out  to  have  an 
affair  with  those  women.  We  couldn't  figure 
out  why.  We  finally  concluded  that  those 
two  women,  who  worked  in  the  PX,  were  far 
too  close  to  those  men,  those  GIs,  and  all 
those  big  strong  he-men  were  really  afraid 
to  lay  it  on  the  line.  I  think  that  this  is  part 
of  what  we  see  in  the  black-while  relation- 
ships in  the  United  States  between  the  white 
man  and  the  black  woman.  He  does  not  have 
to  satisfy  her.  you  know.  He  does  not  have 
to  do  it.  It  Is  not  required.  He  does  not  have 
to  satisfy  the  Asian  woman,  you  know.  So 
really  what  It  stems  from,  I  believe,  part  of 
the  thing  that  we  are  hung  up  on  is  the 
Inferiority  feeling  on  the  part  of  American 
males:  sexually  inferior  with  the  females.  I 
think  that  explains  it  much  more  than  his 
feeling  really  so  superior;  I  think  he  really 
Is,  I  think  we  are,  pretty  sick. 

Shimakukubo.  And  I  think  that  sexual 
inferiority  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
white  culture  of  America  is  the  only  people 
I  know  who  refuse  to  deal  with  their  own 
bodies.  1  mean,  how  can  you  love  somebody 
else,  if  you  don't  love  yourself?  Right? 

HtmrxE.  You  know  something?  You  know 
what  Sin  City  is?  How  many  people  have 
heard  of  Sin  City?  Well,  let  me  teU  you 
something.  Sin  City  is  In  An  Khe.  An  Khe 
was  built  by  the  1st  Air  Cav.  It's  about  50 
hootches  in  a  complete  circle  with  hootches 
around  in  the  very  center  also.  It  Is  the 
world's  biggest  whore  house.  It  was  built  by 
the  American  government,  by  the  United 
States  Army.  There  are  Mp's  standing  at  the 
g*te,  at  the  barbed  wire  fence  which  sur- 
rounds Sin  City.  You  go  to  the  orderly  room 
and  you  go  to  the  first  sergeant,  and  he 
»y«,  "What  do  you  want?"  Tou  teU  hlra 
you  want  to  go  to  Sin  City.  He  gives  you  a 
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pass  to  go  down  to  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernmeut's  one  and  only  whore  house  In 
Vietnam. 

Duffy.  And  you  want  to  hear  something 
else  too?  When  they  built  It.  they  had  medics 
standing  up  there.  They  would  go  by  period- 
ically and  give  shots,  right?  To  the  girls  to 
make  sure  tnat  they  were  kept  clean,  right? 
OK.  But  the  Amerloan  public  got  wind  of 
it  somehow,  and  it  came  down  that,  no,  this 
is  an  Immoral  thing  to  do.  So  they  stopped 
giving  shots  to  the  girls,  but  they  still  let 
GIs  go  in  there.  And  do  you  know  some- 
thing? Out  of  Sin  City  comes  back  here  to 
the  United  States  not  Just  Sin  City  (because 
Americans  refuse  to  give  shots  to  the  pros- 
titutes) but  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  vene- 
real disease  that  you  will  ever  lay  eyes  on; 
cases  that  can  never  be  cured.  Do  you  know 
that  the  American  Government,  and  I  bet 
you  they  never  ttdd  you  this,  they  have  an 
island  to  send  people  where  they  have  re- 
quired a  disease  that  Is  Incurable.  Do  you 
know  that  island?  It  is  an  island  surrounded 
by  miles  and  miles  of  water;  and  you  cant 
get  off  it  unless  you  fly,  because  ships  don't 
come  in  and  out. 
Question:  Where  is  It? 
Duffy.  Its  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Question:  How  do  you  know  about  It? 
Duffy.  Because  I  went  up  to  one  of  my 
head  medics,  and  he  hipped  me  on  It.  He 
showed  me  on  the  map  exactly  where  It  was; 
and  then  I  went  up  and  I  asked  a  couple  of 
the  doctors  about  it  and  they  said,  "That's 
right.  If  you  acquire  it  and  it's  an  incurable 
disease,  there's  no  use  in  keeping  you  here 
In  Vietnam." 

Question:  What  do  they  tell  the  families 
back  home  about  what  happened  to  their 
boys? 

MoDEBATOE.  Any  time  somebody  either  falls 
into  that  predicament  or  he's  burnt  so  badly, 
beyond  recognition,  or  blown  into  so  many 
pieces  that  they  can't  even  find  the  teeth  to 
recognize  them,  they  usually  list  It  as  miss- 
ing m  action.  Sometimes  the  family  can  move 
on  that  logic  for  more  than  a  year.  I  mean 
you  got  people  back  here  in  the  States  that 
are  Just  waiting  for  their  son  to  come  home 
because  he's  missing  In  action;  but  the  U.S. 
government,  the  United  States  Army,  knows 
that  they  buried  him  a  long  time  ago.  They 
stuck  him  on  that  Island.  You  can  be  missing 
in  action  up  to  a  year.  In  other  words,  you 
can't  claim  insurance  until  that  year  is  over; 
then  you  are  declared  as  dead.  But  what  I 
really  want  to  get  Into  Is  that  the  biggest 
spreader  of  VD,  or  venereal  disease,  or  any 
other  type  of  disease  that  is  brought  about 
by  physical  contact,  is  spread  by  the  Amer- 
ican male  in  Vietnam;  and  it  Is  spread  be- 
cause of  the  stupidity  of  the  American  cul- 
ture and  the  American  government  In  Viet- 
nam. If  they  were  to  give  shots  to  the  Viet- 
namese, If  they  would  tell  them  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves — These  people  wash  after 
every  contact,  they  wash.  But,  you  know 
what  good  old  GI  does.  He  makes  his  contact, 
right?  He  gets  It.  Sometimes  he  finds  out 
about  it,  but  he  really  doesn't  care  because 
he's  so  really  going  on  his  male  superiority 
that  he's  got  to  find  someplace  else  to  put  it; 
and  he  runs  out  and  he  finds  someone  else. 
So  he's  spread  It  around  for  the  next  GI 
to  pick  up,  and  it  goes  right  on  down  the 
line.  It's  the  stupidity  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment in  Vietnam. 

Question:  Do  you  have  any  Information 
on  how  many  men  have  been  sent  to  this 
Island  in  the  South  Pacific? 

DuFFT.  No,  I  have  no  Idea,  and  I  don't 
think  It  would  be  made  available  to  me  right 
now.  They  won't  msUse  it  available  to  the 
American  public.  Just  as  they  have  not  made 
available,  you  know,  that  such  a  thing 
ey.\stB  So.  It  would  be  kind  of  hara. 

Question:  In  your  opinion,  do  you  think 
that  the  average  white  American  GI  return- 
ing from  Vietnam  will  be  less  racist  than 
when  he  went  over? 
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Shimabukubo.  Well,  I  believe  a  racist  Is  a 
racist.  He  might  be  more  vocal  about  It  than 
somebody  else.  The  ones  who  voice  their 
opinion,  you  dont  have  to  WMry  about  be- 
cause you  know  who  they  are.  It's  the  racist 
that  says  nothing  that  you  have  to  watch 
out  for  because  you  don't  know  what  is 
coming  down;  but  as  long  as  there  Is  a 
racist  policy  In  the  United  States,  it's  not 
going  to  change  in  the  service.  He  could  go 
over  and  have  the  best  experience  with  the 
Vietztamese  people:  but  with  the  constant 
racism  that  exists  in  our  society,  he  still 
could  be  racist.  In  my  opinion,  moet  OIs 
oome  back  more  racist  or  Just  as  racist  as 
when  he  left. 

Duffy.  I  have  to  agree  with  him  100%, 

HuNTEB.  So  do  I  because  I  think  the  aver- 
age white  man  doesn't  know  what  racism  Is. 
I  mean  to  the  avera^  white  person,  people 
who  run  this  line,  it's:  well,  I'm  not  a  racist 
because  you  can  live  In  my  neighborhood  or 
you  can  work  vrtth  me.  But  there's  this  reeH 
hidden,  deep,  Inside  racism  which  Is  called 
the  lack  of  understanding  and  love.  And 
when  you're  moving  on  tinderstandlng  of  the 
people  and  loving  them,  that's  the  only  way 
you're  going  to  really  rid  yourself  of  that 
internal  racism  that's  been  drummed  Into 
your  subconscious  ever  since  you  started 
school  in  this  country. 

Duffy.  In  a  conversation  between  two  peo- 
ple, let's  say  an  Asian  or  a  black,  or  In  a  con- 
versation with  a  white  persoon,  if  the  words 
"you"  and  "us"  are  used  referring  to  "you" 
as  black  and  "us"  as  white,  then  he's  racist. 
If  it's  not  us,  us  as  people,  then  he's  racist. 
If  he  makes  that  distinction — there's  "you" 
and  there's  "us",  but  I'm  not  racist,  well  he 
Is  racist.  If  he  weren't  racist,  there  would  Just 
be  you  and  me  as  people,  not  you  as  Mack 
and  me  as  white. 
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MoDEBATOB.  Tonlght,  we  have  on  our 
panel,  "What  We  Are  Doing  to  Ourselves," 
from  Yale  University,  Dr.  Robert  J.  Llfton; 
a  Vietnam  veteran,  Ron  McSheffrey;  and 
former  Army  psychiatrist  with  the  Third 
Field  Hospital,  now  practicing  in  Detroit, 
Dr.  David  Gallcla;  former  Marine  veteran, 
John  Geymann;  formerly  with  the  Army  8th 
Field  Hospital  In  Vietnam,  psychiatrist  Dr. 
John  Bjornson;  a  lawyer  who  has  dealt  with 
the  problems  relating  to  the  GI's,  Ken  Cloke 
from  Los  Angeles;  and  on  the  end  nearest 
me.  Dr.  Sid  Peck,  professor  of  sociology  at 
Case  Western  University,  now  visiting  pro- 
fessor at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Tonight  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  effects  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  upon  the  United  States,  dealing 
rather  heavily  with  the  problems  of  the 
veteran  and  how  they  relate  In  a  total  pic- 
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ture  to  the  problems  facing  the  Ignited 
States.  Dr.  LUton  has  spent  quite  »  |>lt  of 
time  studying  what  is  known  as  tine  post- 
Vietnam  syndrome  and  Dr.  L4iton,  I'tL  like 
you  to  begin  by  explaining  what  bappwu  to 
these  men  alter  they  return  from  Viet- 
nam, j 

Dr.  Urtott.  I  think  that  I'd  like  ko  do 
In  the  few  mlnutea  I  have  Is  outline  In  a 
very  broad  and  general  way  some  <|f  the 
things  that  those  of  us  who  have  been  work- 
ing with  Vietnam  veterans  have  dlaoqvered. 
Personally,  I've  been  talking  to  Vietnam 
veterans  for  the  last  18  montha  or  ao.  In- 
dividually and  In  groups,  and  some  of  us 
have  formed  Informal  rap  sessions,  la  New 
York,  at  which  we've  discussed  In  son^e  de- 
tail and  thoroughness,  the  emotions,  feel- 
ings, dlfflcuUles,  and  poeslbllitles  that  Viet- 
nam veterans  feel.  Some  of  this  I'v0  dis- 
cussed also  before  a  senatorial  subcomsilttee 
on  veterans  laat  year.  I  think  the  first  point 
I'd  like  to  make,  and  make  very  strongly,  U 
the  psychological  difference  of  thl«  was,  for 
a  veteran,  as  compared  to  other  wars. 

One  way  that  the  American  public,  or  some 
of  the  American  public,  tries  to  slough  off 
the  depth  of  harm  this  war  U  doing  to  all 

of  our  society,  is  to  say,  well,  war  Is  — , 

It  happens  In  war,  people  become  dehitman- 
ized,  this  Is  Ju3t  the  way  It  Is  with  war.  But 
I  think  one  has  to  look  at  certain  features 
of  the  experience  In  this  war  that  ar«  very 
special  to  Vietnam.  I  can  name  one  or  two 
of  them  and  they  are  decisive,  it  seeina  to 


me. 
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There  la  no  structure  of  fighting  14  this 
war  that  gives  It  any  meaning  or  psychologi- 
cal satisfaction  for  the  participants.  In  other 
words.  In  most  wars,  one  suffers,  one  loses 
buddies,  one  becomes  what  we  tmnk  of  as 
a  survivor.  But  then  one  has  some  means  of 
finding  the  survivor's  significance,  which  is 
the  task  of  a  survivor,  getting  over  the  guilt 
one  feels  about  staying  alive  while  one's 
buddy  dies,  by  getting  back  at  the  enemy  in 
some  structure  of  warfare.  Battle  lines,  a  way 
of  being  brave,  and  so  on.  Here,  as  all  <)f  you 
know,  much  better  than  I  do,  there  Is  no 
clear  enemy;  he's  everywhere  and  nowhere. 
One  can't  find  him  and  there  are  no  t>attle 
lines,  certainly. 

I^ere  is  no  psychological  Batlsfactl|)n  in 
any  self-respecting  form  with  which  ta  cope 
with  the  enormous  confusion  and  guilt  that 
one  experiences.  One  Is  under  great  danger 
In  Vietnam,  as  an  American  OI,  and  one 
does  undergo  this  guilt  with  the  loBs  of 
buddies.  Moreover,  when  one  comes  back 
to  the  society.  It  Is  quite  clear  that  ons  does 
not  return  as  a  hero,  either  In  other'i  eyes 
or  one's  own  eyes.  It's  more  than  Just  not 
being  a  hero.  There's  an  overaU  lenae, 
shared  by  the  larger  society,  whatever  its 
position  about  the  war,  and  the  vets  them- 
selves, that  this  is  a  dirty  war. 

It  has  no  Justification,  no  Inner  necessity. 
So  the  returning  veteran,  who  has  al  psy- 
chological need,  as  he  returns  from  an4  war, 
to  make  his  dlfllcult  transition  Into  ciVlllan 
life  by  In  some  way  giving  significance  to 
what  he  did  In  his  war,  has  no  such  oppor- 
tunity, because  he  cant.  In  any  way,  in^rard- 
ly  approve  of  what  he  has  done  in  this  war. 
Nor  can  the  rest  of  society  find  sourqee  of 
pride  for  him  or  acceptance  or  nec&slty 
about  this  war.  Both  the  veteran  an^  the 
larger  society  see  him  the  taint  of  this  ithy, 
unnecessary,  immoral  war.  That  aspefct  of 
the  war  itself  has  a  lot  to  do  with  th4  way 
in  which  veterans  experience  their  psycho- 
logical difficulties  Just  as  the  experiendes  In 
Vietnam  leading  to  atrocities  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  Illusions  of  the  political  coaduct 
and  military  conduct  of  the  war. 

Now,  let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  that. 
If  we  think  of  the  burdens  that  the  Vietnam 
veteran  brings  back  with  him  Into  society. 
Inner  burdens  he  carries,  I  think  the  most 
immediate  and  the  one  that  everyo^ie  Is 
aware  of  most,  is  a  burden  of  convoluted 
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guilt.  It's  been,  in  a  sense,  imposed  upon 
the  01,  the  veterans  who  fought  the  war, 
because  he  cannot,  in  any  sense.  Justify  or 
give  any  rational  or  formulation  for  hav- 
ing fought  the  war.  He  comes  back  with  a 
taint,  that  I  mentioned.  But  beyond  this 
burden  of  convoluted  guilt,  is  the  burden  of 
atrocity.  It's  the  sort  of  think  you've  been 
hearing  about  all  day  and  youll  hear  about 
for  the  next  couple  of  days. 

There's  a  quality  of  atrocity  in  this  war 
that  goes  beyond  that  of  other  wars  in  that 
tlie  war  itself  is  fought  as  a  series  of  atroci- 
ties. There  is  no  distinction  between  an 
enemy  whom  one  can  Justifiably  fire  at  and 
people  whom  one  murders  in  less  than  mili- 
tary situations.  It's  all  thrown  together  so 
that  every  day  the  distinction  between  every 
day  activities  and  atrocities  is  almost  all. 
Now  if  one  carries  this  sense  of  atrocity  with 
one,  one  carries  the  sense  of  descent  into 
evU.  This  is  very  strong  in  Vietnam  vets.  It's 
also  strong  in  the  rest  of  society,  and  this 
is  what  we  mean  by  the  primitive  or  bru- 
talized t}ehavior  that  there  has  been  so  much 
talk  about.  I  think  that  this  brutallzation 
and  the  patterns  that  occur  in  the  war  again 
have  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  war  we 
are  fighting  and  the  people  we've  chosen  to 
make  our  enemies. 

This  has  to  do  with  the  atrocities  charac- 
terizing the  war,  as  often  happens  In  a  coun- 
ter-Insurgency of  war,  we  intervene  in  a 
clvU  war  or  in  a  revolution  In  a  far-away 
alien  place  that  you  don't  understand  his- 
torically or  psychologically,  but  also  with 
the  technological  disparity.  It's  of  great  psy- 
chological significance  that  Americans  go 
around  with  such  enormous  fire-power  in  a 
technologically  under-developed  country  and 
develop  a  kind  of  uneasy  sense  of  power 
around  their  technologicEil  flre-power,  which 
they  then  use  very  loosely,  and  often  with 
the  spirit  of  a  hunter,  as  we've  again  heard 
much  about.  In  all  this  way,  I  would  stress 
very  strongly,  the  QI  In  Vietnam  becomes 
both  victim  and  executioner. 

In  addition  to  the  burden  of  atrocity,  or 
In  keeping  VTlth  It,  the  veterans  becomes 
enormously  sensitive  to  the  way  in  which 
he's  probed  or  questioned  by  others  In  the 
society  at  large.  And  when  we  talked  about 
this  in  rap  sessions,  a  lot  of  vets  said,  "Well, 
I  Just  cant  stand  it  when  people  ask  me 
what  I  did  over  there,  whether  I  killed  any- 
body." It  turned  out  that  the  reason  why 
vets  can't  stand  being  asked  this  question  Is 
because  they  see  themselves  being  accused 
of  having  been  a  monster  in  some  way  over 
there,  of  having  been  something  less  than 
human.  The  problem  is  so  great  because 
they  Inwardly  tend  to  accxise  themselves  of 
having  been  this,  and  it's  one  reason  why 
it's  BO  Important  for  vets  in  making  their 
recovery  and  tindergolng  their  process  of 
renewal  (and  I  see  this  kind  of  meeting  as 
being  in  the  service  of  that  kind  of  proc- 
ess), that  they  understand  how  they  were 
forced  by  the  situation  to  act  in  a  way 
that  could  have  led  virtually  anyone  to  act 
In  the  same  way.  It  has  to  do  with  military 
training  that  others  will  talk  about;  it  also 
has  to  do  with  the  extreme  situation  of 
Vietnam  which  Itself  creates  the  aberrant 
behavior,  rather  than  with  some  particular 
trait  that  particular  vets  have  In  order  to 
then  lend  them  to  do  these  things.  They 
carried  with  them  also  a  tremendous  bur- 
den of  violence,  and  every  session  we  have 
with  vets  has,  at  its  center,  the  issue  of 
violence. 

Many  vets  feel  that  they  are  ready  to  mur- 
der the  first  person  who  crosses  them  when 
they  come  back  into  society.  This  has  partly 
to  do  with  the  course  of  the  reflex  of  vio- 
lence. It's  a  very  simple 'BUS'  direct  way  to 
solve  all  problems.  It  renders  them  simple, 
and  it's  the  way  one  Is  taught  to  solve  them 
in  Vietnam.  But  It  also  has  to  do  with  resid- 
ual rage  over  having  been  victimized  in 
the  way  I've  described  by  the  society  In  being 
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asked  to  fight  this  Immoral,  tainted,  aiul  un 
necessary  war;  therefore  the  sense  of  belM 
betrayed.  Perhaps  the  greatest  violence  a 
some  of  the  moet  violent  Impulses  that  vbu 
feel,  are  towards  those  who  don't  lesoond 
who  won't  beUeve  what  happened  ovwttwe" 
who,  as  the  vets  say.  Just  dont  give  a  damn! 
Because  those  people  who  resist  the  informa- 
tion or  the  truths  of  American  atrodtiss  and 
the  details  of  the  war,  who  resist  knowlna 
what  the  war  U  aU  about,  are  preventing  the 
veteran  himself  from  reaffirming  or  oonflrm- 
ing  the  truth  that  he  has  learned  and  shar- 
ing It  with  a  larger  society.  In  other  words. 
they  are  Impairing  his  renewal,  his  return, 
as  the  vets  themselves  put  it,  to  beoomina  a 
human  being.  They  carry  also  a  burdeTof 
numbing,  desensltlsatlon,  sometime*  calltd 
dehumanlzatlon.  When  we  UU  about  the 
issue  of  numbing  or  desensltlzatlon,  some 
vets  resent,  and  quite  understandably,  the 
term  "dehumanlaation."  What  they  really 
want  to  convey  is  the  idea  that  what  they 
went  through  In  Vietnam  was  a  temporary 
desensitized  state,  where  they  could  then 
commit  or  witness  or  not  stop  these  atroci- 
ties, and  that  the  desensltlzatlon  is  leven- 
Ible:  that  there  are  ways  to  become  hunum 
again. 

Of  course,  they're  right.  But  the  problem 
of  numbing,  or  withdrawal,  of  not  feeUng. 
can  stay  with  them  and  linger  with  them  tat 
a  very  long  time  and  is  one  they  must  cope 
with  in  this  process  of  recovery  and  renewal 
Now  what  about  this  general  struggle  for 
rehumanlzation?  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
that  and  then  stop.  Becoming  human  again 
means,  of  course,  forming  new  relationships 
in  society  here  and  new  views  of  society,  in- 
dependent, and  independent  of  and  alterna- 
tive to,  those  more  narrow  and  brutal  ones 
they  knew  and  lived  in  in  Vietnam.  This 
means  that  they  simultaneously — and  I  think 
this  has  to  do  with  the  whole  process  of  the 
peace-minded  vet — the  kind  that  are  gath- 
ered here  and  that  I  see  in  these  rap  ses- 
sions— they  must  slmultaneouely  change 
their  life  style,  their  sense  of  themselves  as 
men,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  sense  of 
society  or  their  world  view  on  the  other. 

Briefly,  the  life-style  change  Is  a  very  glg- 
nlflcant  shift,  I  think,  from  the  old-fasliloned 
American  ethos  on  the  warrior-hero,  the  bel- 
ligerent, intrusive,  domineering  John  Wayne 
type  of  hero,  to  a  person  who  can  be  equally 
or  more  courageous  but  in  ethical  and  moral 
terms,  who  can  be  softer,  gentler,  can  reject 
the  idea  of  killing  and  of  violence.  In  this 
change  in  life-style  and  sense  of  what,  in- 
deed, can  be  termed  manly  behavior,  I  think 
vets  are  helped  very  much  by  their  identifica- 
tion with  many  respects  of  youth  culture 
which  have  been  making  the  same  important 
psychological  shift  for  the  last  five  or  ten 
years  in  this  country.  Similarly,  they've  got 
to  change  their  view  of  society  because  once 
you've  questioned  the  war  in  a  fundamental 
way,  you've  questioned  that  American  society 
has  done  in  creating  the  war,  what  has  led 
to  that  war  in  deficiencies  of  a  fimdamental 
kind  in  American  institutions. 

You've  questioned  very  basic  Issues  of  war 
and  peace  In  a  very  general  way  emd  of  one's 
own  relationship  to  a  society  that  imposes 
war-making  on  one.  This  Is  a  very  basic  kind 
of  change  and  not  an  easy  one,  but  my  point 
is  that  the  change  in  the  self  and  the  change 
In  the  world-view,  including  political  and 
ethical  world  view,  have  to  be  simultaneous 
for  this  renewal  and  rebumanlzlng  process. 
Well,  all  this  has  helped,  I  think. 

Interestingly  enough  by  positive  memories, 
many  vets  call  forth  of  having  lived  on  a  dou- 
ble level  in  Vietnam  because  some  humaniz- 
ing emotions  were  retained  through  all  this 
dehumanizing  process  that  I've  been  des- 
scribing.  Especially  at  times,  for  some,  in  re- 
lationship to  Vietnamese — Vietnamese  chil- 
dren, Vietnamese  families,  and  It's  interest- 
ing how  much  veterans  in  these  rap  sessions 
want  to  focus  on  these  positive  relationships 
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dth  Vietnamese  people  as  a  way  of  reinforc- 
^1  human  aspect  of  themselves  that,  so  to 
l^t  never  did  die.  I  think  that's  terribly 
^M^nt  in  this  process  I  think  finally,  I 
^  to  say  in  closing,  two  things.  One  is 
ttakt  the  process  is  difficult.  The  process  of 
J^orery  that  Im  talking  about  is  very  prob- 
I^tlc  because  of  resistance  in  society,  be- 
'^t  of  psychological  dlfflcultles  that  one 
Z.  to  face  in  all  of  this,  along  the  lines  I've 
dMcrlbed.  It's  a  very  moving  process  to  see 
uid  to  help  along.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
inetollding.  all  kinds  of  Impulses  toward  vio- 
lence, understandably. 

I  think  one  has  to  understand  them  in  this 
context  that  I've  set  forth.  But  the  last  thing 
I  w»nt  to  f ay  is  that  the  problem  is  not  slm- 
jlT  that  of  the  vets.  I  mean  clearly,  on  the 
me  hand,  there  a  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ret»— It's  going  to  be  mlillons — coming  back 
into  American  society  so  in  numbers  alone 
it!  8  problem  for  American  society,  and  es- 
pedilly  a  problem  where  the  vet  chooses  the 
^n  chauvinistic  and  belligerent,  violence- 
prone  posture  than  the  one  that  I'm  describ- 
ing as  a  way  of  defending  himself  against 
these  psychological  problems.  But  It  also  Is 
a  problem  for  American  society  at  large 
which  18  now  struggling  with  the  overall  and 
excruciating  issue  of  learning  and  recogniz- 
ing, very  gradually  and  very  grudgingly  that 
we  have  been,  as  a  society.  Immersed  in  evil. 
that  we  are  responsible  for  one  long,  criminal 
art  of  behavior  In  our  project  in  Vietnam: 
so.  In  this  sense  the  veteran's  problem  and 
quest  for  rehumanlzation  is  simply  a  cru- 
cible, an  Intensification  of  the  problem  of  the 
whole  society,  and  I  think  It  should  be  un- 
derstood as  such. 

MoDE«ATOR.  Dr.  BJornson,  you  worked  with 
(H-s  in  Vietnam  at  the  8th  Field  Hospital. 
There  have  been  many  questions  raised  here 
today  on  the  subject  of  war  crimes  and  peo- 
ple, especially  from  the  press,  have  asked. 
"Why  did  you  do  It?  Why  dldnt  you  refuse 
to  do  It?"  In  your  conversations  and  sessions 
with  men  on  active  duty  and  with  veterans. 
what  have  you  found  to  be  their  Justifica- 
tion? 

Bjo«nson.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  was  in 
Vietnam  in  1964  to  '65.  This  has  been  a 
n^ldly  changing  five  years  In  terms  of  my 
very  close  acquaintance  with  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. I  think  that  our  attitudes  have  changed 
from  advising  to  frustration  to  violence  to 
atrocities,  and  now  It's  as  if  we  are  attemplng 
u  develop  a  conscience.  I  don't  think  we  have 
developed  enough  of  a  conscience.  I  think 
that  My  Lai's  can  still  take  place  In  Vietnam, 
but  I  think  because  of  the  My  Lai  exposure, 
It's  going  to  be  less  likely.  In  terms  of  why. 
the  whys  involve  a  lot  of  things  In  the  first 
place  probably  the  main  thing  is  Army  train- 
ing, and  I'm  going  to  have  John  talk  about 
tUa  in  a  minute,  but  Army  training  is  de- 
humanizing. The  Army  knows  how  to  train 
soldiers,  and  so  do  the  Marines,  and  so  do  the 
Navy.  Most  of  you  experienced  basic  training, 
and  one  of  the  things  that  happens  In  basic 
titining  la  you  don't  get  much  sleep.  When 
you  don't  get  much  sleep,  you  become  an 
automaton.  When  you  become  an  automaton, 
you  begin  to  follow  orders — the  Idea  of  kill- 
ing and  sticking  bayonets  into  the  model 
MhUers,  the  whole  business  of  the  Gooks,  the 
Vietnamese  are  inferior,  which  is  constantly 
*Tinuned  Into  your  heads.  It's  a  kind  of 
programming.  Also  the  Army  knows  that  a 
•quad  of  nine  men  is  probably  the  most 
cohesive  group  of  human  beings  you  can  get 
In  terms  of  numbers.  The  likelihood  Is  good 
«»t  thu  group  win  support  each  other,  wrlll 
Bght  to  save  each  other's  lives,  and  that  this 
1  more  ImporUnt  than  what  they're  fighting 
for  or  why  they're  fighting  or  why  they're 
J^.  They  know  this.  And  this  is  why  you 
™ve  a  nine-man  group.  Most  OI's  In  combat 
aituatlons,  and  this  goes  back  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  don't  usually  fight  for  a  cause 
Of  for  patriotism  or  for  much  else.  They  do 
acquiesce  to  a  system  and  the  system  tells 
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you  what  to  do.  Because  of  the  consequences 
of  not  doing  it,  you  go  Into  the  military  and 
do  what  they  say.  A  few  other  things  I'm  sure 
happened.  It's  a  tremendous  change  going 
from  an  alHuent  country  to  &a  extremely 
poor  country  hitp  any  country  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  think  we  have  some  sense  of  guilt. 
There's  a  tremendous  kind  of  racist  un- 
conscious tliat  I  guess  we  all  have,  and  again 
this  Is  programmed;  It's  reinforced.  The  Viet- 
namese are  Inferior,  and  this  has  been  men- 
tioned many  times.  And  It's  also  a  kind  of  a 
strange  attraction. 

As  I'm  sure  you  know,  many  occidentals 
become  very  attracted  to  the  Orient  and  stay 
there.  I'm  sure  many  of  the  vets  here  have 
been  Involved  with  Vietnamese  girls.  So. 
it  was  one  thing  one  day  to  call  a  Vietnamese 
soldier  a  gook,  and  that  night  to  sleep  with 
a  Vietnamese  girl.  We  did  it.  That  causes 
a  lot  of  ambiguity,  a  lot  of  confusion  In 
one's  mind.  Furthermore,  and  applicable  to 
any  war,  the  whole  concept,  sort  of  licenses 
what  we  wotild  call  psychological  regression. 
It  licenses  us  to  act  out  impulses.  We  all 
have  a  certain  sense  of  sadism,  and  this 
licenses  violence.  You've  got  a  programmed 
soldier  in  combat  with  a  gun  and  then  you've 
got  a  hierarchy  in  the  military.  When  I  was 
m  Vietnam,  the  generals  and  the  colonels 
would  say.  "If  we  can  only  get  some  Ameri- 
can soldiers  here,  they  would  react.  The 
Vietnamese,  these  ARVN,  they  Just  won't 
fight."  Well,  the  Vietnamese  are  very  patient. 
You  can't  hustle  the  East.  We  got  our  own 
troops  there,  because  the  generals  wsinted  It. 
But  the  generals  were  wrong,  as  we  all  know. 
It's  beginning  to  look  like  we  don't  want 
to  fight  any  more  than  the  ARVN.  80.  I 
would  say.  probably  the  main  thing  is  the 
training.  When  you  say  to  a  man.  as  we  said 
In  the  Nuremburg  trials,  that  the  defense 
of  obeying  an  order  Isn't  good  enough,  I 
would  question  this.  The  American  GI  has 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  disobeying  an  order 
after  the  kind  of  training  he  goes  through. 
I'd  like  to  ask  John  to  tell  us  a  little  bit 
about  what  Marine  training  Is  like. 

OiTMANN.  Well,  Marine  trsOning  starts 
from  the  first  day  you  get  into  Boot  Camp 
and  doesn't  end  till  the  day  you're  discharged. 
When  you're  told  something  to  do,  whether 
to  go  to  the  bathroom  or  have  a  cigarette, 
or  whether  you  go  to  bed  or  you  get  some  free 
time  to  write  a  letter,  you  preface  It  or 
you  end  it  with  V.C,  or  Gook  or  Slope,  kill, 
kill,  kill.  That's  all  you're  told  to  do.  Every- 
thing is  done  on  a  threat  basis;  If  you  don't 
do  things  the  way  you're  supposed  to  do. 
this  is  what's  going  to  happen  to  you.  If 
you  go  to  Vietnam,  and  you  don't  kill  the 
Gooks,  thU  is  what's  going  to  happen  to 
you.  If  you  don't  defend  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Gooks  are  going  to  be  here.  They're 
going  to  be  In  California.  They're  going  to 
be  In  Detroit.  They're  going  to  be  in  Windsor. 
They're  going  to  be  all  over  you.  You've  gotta 
go  to  Vietnam,  you've  gotta  kill  the  Gooks. 
They're  no  good.  In  Com  School  I  was  in 
the  hospital.  Even  In  the  hospitals,  they're 
passing  out  pictures  of  mutilated  bodies, 
showing  this  is  what  we  do  to  the  Gooks, 
this  is  what's  fun  to  do   with  the  Gooks. 

When  somebody  asks,  "Why  do  you  do  it  to 
a  Gook.  why  do  you  do  this  to  people?"  your 
answer  is.  "So  what,  they're  Just  Gooks. 
they're  not  people.  It  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference wliat  you  do  to  them;  they're  not 
human."  And  this  thing  Is  built  into  you. 
It's  thrust  Into  your  head  from  the  mo- 
ment you  wake  up  In  Boot  Camp  to  the  mo- 
ment you  wake  up  when  you're  a  civilian. 
And  It's  a  very  hard  thing  to  try  and  forget 
about  It.  It's  about  he  o  ly  way  I  can  put  It, 
It's — they  make  you  want  to  kill.  Their  whole 
thing  Is  killing.  You're  not  to  question,  you're 
not  to  ask  why.  If  you're  told  to  kill,  you're  to 
kill.  You're  not  supposed  to  say  why  or  who 
who  says  so?  Or  why  should  I  kill  this  per- 
son? For  what  reason?  How  Is  It  benefitting 
to  me?  How  are  they  hurting  me?  It's  Just  to 
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be  a  machine.  When  you're  wound  up  and 
when  your  button  Is  pushed,  you've  gotta  re- 
act. If  you  don't  react  the  way  they  want 
you  to,  you're  in  trouble  with  them. 

Moderator.  Dr.  Gallcia,  you  were  at  the 
Third  Field  Hospital  in  Saigon  and  you  re- 
cently returned.  Could  you  kind  of  update 
some  of  the  thing  that  Dr.  BJornson  was  de- 
scribing to  us,  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
men,  and  their  Justification  and  methods  of 
escape? 

Qalicia.  I  think  that  from  the  time  that 
Dr.  BJornson  was  there  until  the  present  day, 
and  I  guess  I  can  speak  In  terms  of  the  pres- 
ent day  because  I've  been  back  about  six  to 
eight  months,  there's  been  a  tremendous 
swing  in  the  way  things  are  there.  As  t>est  I 
know  it,  and  as  best  I  can  rememl^er  it,  I  was 
a  senior  at  medical  school  at  that  time,  and 
the  idea,  as  it  came  across  to  me,  was  that 
we  were  there  helping  people.  That  we  were 
there  to  help  them  to  remain  free  or  what- 
ever. I  don't  know  what  It  was  like  to  re- 
turn home  at  that  time.  I  tliink  perhaps  I 
could  best  tell  you  maybe  from  the  stand- 
point of  my  own  personal  experiences.  I  don't 
have  a  huge  grudge  with  the  Army,  maybe 
it's  because  I  don't  have  a  huge  grudge  with 
anybody.  But  I  was  In  training  in  Walter 
Reed  in  Child  Psychiatry  and  it  and  I  Just 
did  not  agree.  So  I  went  downtown  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  drop 
this  program.  It  was  not  in  the  sense  the 
program  was  terrible. 

I  Just  said  I  don't  think  It's  for  me,  I'd  like 
to  quit.  And  twenty-three  days  later,  I  was 
in  Blen  Hoa,  waiting  for  an  assignment  some- 
where in  Vietnam.  I  got  twenty-three  days 
and  this  is  something  wtiich  I  can  prove.  I 
think  that  when  John  came  back  maybe  he 
didn't  get  back  with  the  feelings  that  I  had. 
I've  come  back  with  a  lot  of  the  paranoid 
type  feeling  that  these  kids  have  come  back 
with.  I  found  today  I  made  a  special  trip  to 
go  home,  to  bring  back  my  discharge,  and  to 
bring  back  the  paper  that  says  that  I  was  in 
Vietnam  from  13  July  1969  to  30  June  1970, 
so  that  I  could  be  sure  to  prove  it  to  some- 
body, in  case  they  asked  me.  I  remember  my 
plane  fiight  when  I  went  over  there.  It  was 
a  plane  filled  with  about  140  people,  typically 
American,  the  kind  of  America  I  know  and 
the  kind  of  America  I  like.  People  talking, 
carrying  on  conversations.  Of  course,  being 
thrown  together  in  a  circumstance  In  which 
they're  going  to  a  war  zone  and  they  don't 
know  where  they  are  going  to  go,  you've  got 
to  give  them  that  much  leeway  for  nervous- 
ness. But  it  wasn't  really  a  different  plane 
fiight  than  I  thought  I  would  have  experi- 
enced any  place  else  at  any  other  time,  with 
a  lot  of  wisecracking  to  the  stewardesses  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  I  remember,  then,  getting 
ready  to  come  home  after  I  had  spent  a  year 
there.  I  would  like  to  preface  that  with  the 
fact  that  my  office  was  In  Saigon  and  I  was 
the  only  psychiatrist  in  Saigon  not  only  for 
th.  Army,  but  for  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy, 
the  Marines,  the  civilians — everyone.  The 
kicker  to  this  is  that  I  was  also  the  psychia- 
trist for  Delta,  the  entire  Mekong  Delta.  I 
had  in  my  mind  decided  that  I  would  go  to 
Vietnam  whether  I  liked  it  or  not,  because 
I  felt  that  my  services  were  probably  needed 
there  by  the  very  people  perhaps  sitting  to 
my  left  and  my  right.  And  so  I  decided 
whether  I  like  the  war  or  whether  I  didn't, 
I  would  go.  I  could  have  stayed  in  Saigon. 
I  had  an  air-conditioned  office,  and  things 
were  nice  there.  I  will  not  try  to  tell  you 
anything  else  but,  I  decided  I  would  travel 
through  the  Delta  because  I  felt  if  there  was 
any  way  I  could  effectively  help  these  people, 
it  would  be  If  I  went  to  talk  to  their  CO  's. 
I  went  to  the  base  camps  where  they  were. 
And  so  consequently,  every  month,  for  about 
a  week  out  of  the  month,  I  would  take  a  trip 
through  the  Delta.  I  saw  a  lot  of  field  activity. 
I  saw  contact.  I  flew  over  battle  areas  and  I 
was  in  places  where  wounded  were  brought 
in.  So,  I  think  I've  got  the  feeling  for  the 
other  side  of  it. 
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And  as  the  year  wore  on,  I  began  to 
feeling  within  myself,  "What  ie   this 
all  about?  Why?  What  are  we  trylnj 
compllsh?"  And  the  culmination  of 
for  me,  as  I  can  best  understand  it  o 
In  my  own  personal  experiences,  was 
getting  ready  for  this  plane  to  come 
was   standing   there   with   a   tech,   \ 
travelled  exclusively  with  me.  It  was 
the  principles  of  the  Army  that  an 
man  and  an  officer  keep  that  close 
tlonshlp.  but  we  said  the  with 
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we  went  together  moet  of  the  time 
was  a  very  close  Vietnamese  friend  ^ 
to  see  me  off  too.  and  I  was  trying 
again  about  what  had  I  really  done 
finally  decided  that  I'd  really  done 
And  when  I  got  on  the  plane,  the  thing 
I  noticed  was  that  this  was  a  groi^p 
hundred    and     forty     American    . 
thrown  in  together  but  you  couldn't 
cut  through  the  atmosphere  in  that 
with  a  machete.  Nobody  had  anythln  5 
to    anybody    else.    Myself,    I'm    the    Ic! 
traveler  who  does  not  sleep  In  vehlc.es 
I  slept  all  the  way.  all  eighteen  hours 
flight  except  to  get  up  and  get  off  f 
during  refueling.  But  in  the  waking 
I  had.  I  noticed  that  most  of  the 
very  little  to  say  to  one  another.  It 
general  feeling  that  for  most  of  th« 
on  that  plane.  If  one  of  the  stewarde 
come   up   and   made   an   overt   pass 
person,  they  would  probably  tell  her 
off.  because  we  Just  really  didn't  a 
group.  This  Is  the  feeling  that  came 
I  think  experiences  that  built  this 
within  me  were  some  of  the  circi 
under  which  I  worked.  The  drugs  U 
time  were  not  a  problem.  As  I  best 
stand  It,  there  were  no  drugs  or  ve 
In  the  way  of  drugs.  We  hear  a  lot 
business   about   marijuana   and   I'd 
comment  only  to  the  point  to  say  thsjt 
ever   percentages    are   put   out   by 
unless  they  range  eighty  percent 
they're    inaccurate.    It's    at    least    an 
percent  rate  that  have  at  least  tried, 
to  the  place  where  a  good  deal  of  t 
mandlng  officers  realized  the  futility 
absolute  nonsense  in  pressing  this 
so  the  few  people  we  got  in  who  had 
marijuana,    we    sat    and    rapped    foi 
twenty   minutes   and   then   I    would 
them,  "Look,  next  time  you  decide  ' 
it.  why  don't  you  smoke  it  some  pi 
you   won't  get  caught?"   And  that 
end  of  It.  I  might  say  that  I'm  not 
cate  of  marijuana,  I'm  not  an  ad 
anything.  I'm  Just  saying  that  thes( 
felt   they  had   the   right   to   do   this 
they  wanted  to  do  it.  it's  fine. 

And  my  last  sentence  to  them  w 
don't  get  caught  at  It."  But  I  think 
pressing   problem    was    that    we    we 
beginning  to  see,  and  In  large 
thing  which  bugs  middle  class  Amef'ica 
most,  or  worries  them  the   most 
drugs.  The  Army  had  given  me 
time  to  go  give  talks  on  the  faults 
Juana  and  what  evil  things  would  co 
using  this  particular  drug.  It  was 
sense.  It  simply  was  not  the  truth 
quit  going  on  these  speaking  tours 
I  felt  I  was  betraying  myself.  I  th|nk 
problem  I  had  later  Is  that  we  would 
pie  In  on  harder  drugs  and  I'd  have 
of  a  time  because  I'd  feel  like  I  had  ' 
half  strikes  against  me  already  to 
this  individual  medical  facts  which 
that    barbiturates    are    addictive 
addictive,  and   that  these  are  the 
drugs  which  taken  In  proper  amounts 
enough,  are  very  detrimental,  and  in  f 
can  end  up  killing.  We  saw  numerou  i 
on   barbiturates,   which    wsis  called 
name  Benoctll.  This  Is  a  drug  which 
vets  are  familiar  with.  Fm  sorry  to 
say  that  I  saw  four  or  five  people, 
six  to  eight  months  usage  of  this 
heavy  basis,  were  sent  home  as 
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tables.  They  were  by  this  time  organic.  They 
had  so  much  brain  damage  that  they  were 
really  no  longer  able  to  fimctlon.  I  don't 
really  believe  that  I  would  have  been  able 
to  get  across  the  information  to  them  that 
this  is  reaUy  a  lethal  drug;  thla  Is  not  mari- 
juana, this  Is  not  a  game.  We  had  the  same 
problem  within  our  hospital  for  ampheta- 
mine usage.  We  had  people  who  took  so  much 
amphetamine  that  they  really  didn't  even 
know  who  they  were  or  where  they  were, 
became  very  paranoid  and  reached  psychotic 
proportions  for  which  we  had  to  admit  them 
to  the  hospital.  You  Jvist  cannot  Impart  this 
kind  of  information  to  these  p)eople  when 
they've  already  been  told  lies  about  some- 
thing else.  Insofar  as  getting  people  in  the 
hospital  for  heroin  addiction  and  opiate  ad- 
diction, the  best  we  could  offer  was  to  hos- 
pitalize them  and  sort  of  work  them  off  their 
habit  with  thorazlne,  because  at  the  time 
that  I  was  there,  methadone  was  not  avail- 
able to  me.  I  asked  for  It  and  I  never  did  get 
It.  This  Is  a  much  more  effective  means  of 
taking  someone  off  heroin  or  opiates  than 
thorazlne.  Thorazine's  a  decent  substitute, 
but  It's  not  the  answer.  And  one  of  the  moet 
very  trying  things  for  me  was  the  fact,  that  I 
felt  I  went  there  fully  quallflecj^  I  had  had 
three  years  of  training.  I  was  entitled  to  go 
into  practice  as  a  practicing  psychiatrists.  I 
was  "board  eligible"  at  that  time. 

I  had  all  the  prerequisites  for  being  a 
psychiatrist;  and  I  thought  also,  the  prereq- 
uisites for  being  able  to  determine  whether  a 
person  was  seriously  addicted,  in  the  physi- 
cal sense,  to  a  drug,  which  in  this  country  we 
treat  as  a  diagnosable  disorder  which  Is  hos- 
pitalizable.  You've  got  to  take  the  person 
away  from  the  source.  We  could  do  that 
much,  but  once  I  made  a  diagnosis  in  my  own 
mind,  from  there  on  out  my  hands  were 
tied  because  the  regulations  which  I  worked 
under  would  not  permit  me,  even  though  I 
made  the  diagnosis  of  opiate  addiction,  to 
medically  evacuate  these  people  from  the 
country.  I  considered  this  disease  to  be  in  the 
same  realm  as  a  surgical  disorder,  a  medical 
disorder,  which  people  were  sent  out  for  all 
the  time  with  no  questions.  And  If  I  could 
prove  that  these  people  had  a  psychotic 
episode  going  on,  then  I  had  no  problem.  But 
I  could  not  send  a  seriously  ill  alcoholic 
or  a  seriously  addicted  drug  addict  out  of 
country.  In  essence  I  found  myself  in  a  real 
quagmire.  I  had  no  effective  means  really 
of  treating  him  and  no  effective  means  of 
sending  him  on  where  he  could  get  better 
treatment.  So  he  ended  up  going  back  to  his 
unit.  I  can  distinctly  remember  one  black  boy 
within  the  hospital  under  my  care  six  times. 
He  was  taking  upwards  and  over  thirty  CC's 
of  heroin  a  day — that's  four  CC's,  seven 
times,  eight  times  a  day.  He  would  come  in. 
I  would  do  the  best  I  could  with  the  thor- 
azlne. Bring  him  down  off  it.  get  him  pretty 
well  straightened  around.  The  MPs  would 
come  and  take  him  back.  They  wouldn't  put 
him  in  LBJ  for  this  offense,  which  is  not  a 
good  way  out  either,  and  they  would  even- 
tually give  him  back  to  his  unit,  and  he 
would  go  back  downtown  and  get  another 
hit.  Immediately,  because  he  had  been  pre- 
viously addicted,  he  would  end  up  coming 
back  over  and  over  again  because  this  is  the 
way  things  happ>en  in  this  country.  And  I  was 
monitored  in  a  sense.  Each  and  every  one  of 
the  papers  I  made  out  for  air  evacuations 
took  two  days  to  get  through,  one  in  prepara- 
tion and  the  next  day  they  went  out  to  the 
flightline,  or  they  went  over  to  Tan  Son 
Nhut  air  bsise  for  a  day  and  then  they  went 
for  flightline  the  next  day,  and  Anally,  they 
went  out.  There  was  enough  time  for  any  one 
of  my  handwritten  things  to  go  up  to  Long 
Binh  to  the  office  of  the  Consultant  for 
Psychiatry  to  the  Surgeon  General,  to  go 
through  each  and  every  one  of  these  things 
and  monitor  what  I  had  been  doing.  And  on 
numerous  occasions.  I  got  called  to  have  to 
defend  why  I  was  sending  this  man  out  of  the 
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country.  And,  to  say  the  least,  it  became  verj 
annoying  and  very  disturbing  to  me,  because 
personaUy  I  feel  I  am  professionally  compe- 
tent In  my  field. 

I  was  not  sending  out  a  man  who'd  gone 
downtown  and  shot  three  CC's  of  opiiim  la 
his  arm  and  came  up  with  one  puncture 
wound  in  his  elbow  and  then  said  to  me, 
"Doc,  I'm  a  heroin  addict,  get  me  out."  Thesei 
people  were  seriously  ill.  Some  of  these  peo- 
ple had  been  addicts  in  this  country  before 
and  had  had  the  cure  and  were  coming  over 
there.  I  had  one  Incident  with  a  boy  from 
the  Third  Brigade  of  the  9th  Infantry  Di- 
vision, who  went  AWOL  out  of  my  office 
many  times.  Each  time  he'd  come  up  for 
his  212  discharge  evaluation,  he'd  end  up 
screwing  it  all  up  because  he'd  go  off  down- 
town and  get  another  hit.  He'd  be  gone  for 
days  at  a  time,  and  we'd  have  to  go  through 
the  process  all  over  again.  I  personally  re- 
ceived letters  from  his  family,  as  well  as  the 
chaplain  in  my  hospital,  concerning  this  lad 
and  what  an  awful  gummed-up  mess  we 
are  making  of  this  process.  I  wrote  person- 
ally to  these  people  to  try  and  tell  them 
what  was  happening.  Finally  there  was  b 
Congressional  Investigation  came  down  en 
my  office  about  this  thing.  I  ended  up  writ- 
ing the  Congressman  about  this  situation 
and  about  my  Inabllltiee  to  send  these  peo- 
ple out  because  of  the  regulations  I  was 
working  under.  I  told  this  man  in  the  letter 
that  I  stood  ready  at  that  time  to  get  on 
a  plane  and  come  back  to  Washington,  D.C. 
and  explain  it  to  him  and  the  rest  of  Con- 
gress if  that's  what  they  wanted.  That  I 
would  be  most  happy  to  serve  those  days  on 
the  end  of  my  year  so  that  I  wasn't  trying 
to  get  out  of  anything.  I  got  a  letter  back 
from  this  man  which  was  rather  disturbing 
to  me  because  it  was  simply  a  form  letter 
which  said  to  me,  "Look,  I'm  not  question- 
ing your  professional  ability.  It  seems  to  me 
from  what  you  said  that  you  have  great  com- 
passion for  this  boy  and  perhaps  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  show  that  for  his  family  also." 
This  was  my  answer.  But  It  did  not  say  any- 
thing that  regulations  stand  this  day  the 
same  way.  So  you'd  best  find  another  way 
of  getting  out  of  Vietnam  because  It  isn't 
going  to  be  on  addiction,  unless  it's  on  a 
212  discharge.  The  last  thing  I  think  I'd  like 
to  add  to  this  is  to  tell  you  an  experience 
that  I  had.  I  sat  here  all  day,  off  and  on. 
listening  to  these  fellows  tell  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  how  dehumanizing  they  con- 
sider this  whole  process  Is.  They  tell  it  from 
an  individual  standpoint.  I  can't  document 
this  because  I  don't  know  the  dates.  I  know 
the  places,  but  I  don't  know  the  dates  and 
I  don't  know  the  names.  But  because  of  my 
traveling  and  because  of  my  rank  (I  was  a 
Major  at  that  time)  and  maybe  perhaps  be- 
cause of  my  personality,  I  got  into  multiple 
places  where  now,  when  I  think  about  it,  I 
had  no  business  being.  But  I  got  invitations 
to  Just  about  every  place.  And  one  night  I 
was  down  with  the  last  element  of  the  9th 
Infantry  Division  that  was  left  in  country 
at  that  time,  the  3rd  Brigade,  who  had  four 
battalions  left.  They  each  had  their  base 
camp  areas. 

The  Brigade  Headquarters  was  located  at 
Tan  An,  which  was  about  forty  miles  south 
of  Saigon.  I  was  asked  if  I  would  like  to  take 
a  tour  of  the  tactical  operations  center  or 
the  TOC.  I  said  I  thought  that  would  be  a 
real  good  idea.  I  tried  to  figure  In  my  mind 
what  I  thought  it  would  be  like  In  there  and 
I  thought  there's  probably  a  bunch  of  relief 
maps,  situational  maps,  banks  of  radios, 
telephones,  and  a  lot  of  people.  When  I  got 
in  there.  I  found  that  my  assessment  was 
pretty  good;  that's  about  what  it  was.  Except 
fo  the  fact  that  when  I  started  looking 
around,  I  noticed  that  there  were  four 
charts  on  this  wall,  on  opposite  walls,  and 
each  one  of  these  charts  haf^  recorded  on  it 
fo'  an  entire  year  the  monthly  kill,  one  bat- 
talion against  another,  like  it  was  a  game. 
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«  u  off  these  kind  of  things,  I'm  certain, 
ILt  rank  18  made.  The  most  upsetting  thing 
«  the  way  it  was  condoned.  'While  I  was 
here  they  were  in  contact  out  in  the  field 
ISth  someone,  and  apparently  pretty  good 
\Z\MX  In  the  presence  of  this  Major,  who 
M  running  it,  a  bell  rang  three  times.  I 
«ked  him  what  that  was  all  about  and  he 
^d  "We  just  killed  three  of  theirs."  I 
tanked  at  the  man,  turned  around,  and  said, 

'uan  what  the  h do  you  do  when  they 

Mil  one  of  ours?"  He  had  no  answer  for  me 
md  thU  was  the  end  of  our  conversation. 
That's  just  one  but  I  had  multiple  ones 
UU  this  and  I  think  that's  what  led  to  feel 
K I  did  when  I  got  on  the  plane.  And  when 
I  returned  home,  (I  consider  myself  to  be 
oulte  a  stable  individual.  I've  never  really  had 
.suicidal  thought  in  my  life.)  I  was  staying 
Ir  DeUolt  by  myself.  I  was  staying  in  a  hotel 
on  the  ninth  floor.  And  because  I  was  alone, 
a  lot  of  this  stuff  kept  coming  back  to  me. 
I  was  standing  by  the  open  window  one  day 
with  thU  stuff  running  through  my  head  and 
I  had  to  leave  that  window:  because  I  felt 
that,  at  any  moment.  I  would  Jump.  I've 
bad  the  same  feeling  a  number  of  occasions 
croeslng  freeway  bridges  when  I  am  thinking 
aoou^  the  subject  again.  And  this  has  re- 
nulned  an  upsetting  thing  to  me  until  Just 
the  other  day.  I  read  an  account  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  which  probably  many  of 
you  have.  It  was  a  very  long,  long  article  last 
Sunday  about  veterans  returning.  Somewhere 
buried  in  the  middle  of  that  was  a  paragraph 
tjat  said,  roughly,  about  7.000  people  are 
coming  into  VA  Hospitals,  and  this  doesn't 
include  only  psychiatric  patients,  this  in- 
cludes the  whole  spectrum,  everybody.  Out 
of  these  7.000  people,  54%  oi  these  people 
have  at  least  suicidal  feelings.  And  that  27 "^T^ 
of  these  people  have  actively  tried  suicide, 
one  or  more  times.  I  suspect  that  perhaps 
this  is  a  low  estimate  because  up  until  today 
I  don't  think  I  would  have  been  prone  to 
express  what's  happened  to  me. 

Moderator.  Thank  you.  Doctor.  You  men- 
tioned the  drug  problem  and  this  Is  some- 
thing that  all  of  us  veterans  are  aware  of 
and  that  we  all  realize  as  being  a  very  dyna- 
mite problem.  I'd  like  to  bring  it  around  to 
Ron  for  a  minute.  Ron,  first  let  us  know 
where  you  were,  what  your  Job  was,  how  you 
reacted,  and  what  your  contact  with  the 
drug  situation  was. 

UcSheffrey.  Well,  I  was  in  the  6,  31st,  9th 
Infantry  Division  and  like  I  ain't  got  a  gen- 
eral discharge,  but  I  got  a  212.  I  had  all 
kinds  of  Jobs  when  I  was  over  there,  but  they 
couldn't  find  one  to  suit  me.  Well,  anyway, 
after  all  the  different  Jobs  of  truck  driving 
(and  I  ground  tar  for  a  couple  of  weeks)  I 
Just  decided  to  go  on  bed  strike.  The  only 
thing  that  could  keep  me  on  bed  strike 
with  all  the  demoralizing  threats  I  got  from 
the  lifers  and  stuff  was  a  little  bit  of  smack, 
you  know,  once  in  awhile.  So  I  was  shooting 
up  six  times  a  day  and  stuff  like  that.  I 
went  to  Saigon  so  I  could  withdraw  properly 
without  a  bunch  of  headaches  and  stuff. 

When  I  got  there  I  showed  them  my  trash 
and  my  scabies  and  everything  from  dirty 
works  and  he  said  that  I  wasn't  physically 
addicted,  but  he  gave  me  a  bed  anyways 
because  I  told  him  I  Just  wasn't  going  to 
go  back.  So  he  gave  me  a  bed.  The  with- 
drawal treatment  is  a  shot  of  thorazlne  once 
in  awhile.  You  know,  a  light  dose.  You  still 
got  your  headaches  and  everything.  So  the 
first  night  I  was  there  I  went  out  to  get  a 
5x  because  I  was  really  getting  some  really 
bad  headaches.  I  come  back  in  and  the  dude 
told  me  I  didn't  want  his  medical  treatment 
very  bad  so  he  sent  me  back  to  the  base 
c«n^.  I  had  a  buddy  that  went  there  when 
1  was  there  again  a  second  time  and  he  said 
like  methadone  was  too  expensive  to  give  us 
»nd  he  gave  us  a  big  rap  on  that  and  what 
It  boiled  down  to  was  that  he  didn't  have 
»hy.  So  that  night  me  and  my  buddy  went 
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out  again.  I  just  couldn't  handle  it.  So  we 
went  out  and  my  buddy  shot  up  a  little 
cocaine  and  he  OD'd.  I  got  us  out  going 
again  and  got  him  back  to  the  hospital. 
When  I  checked  the  guy  in  they  wanted  to 
put  a  bust  on  me.  Like  they  said  I  pushed 
him  out  of  the  hospital,  I  guess.  I  guess  you 
Just  let  your  buddy  die  instead  of  helping 
him  out  because  they  really  gave  me  some 
bad  threats.  Like  I  was  going  to  Jail  and 
everything  because  I  was  smuggling  dope 
Into  the  hospital.  And  another  thing  I 
wanted  to  reach  was,  like  when  they  don't 
give  you  nothing,  when  they  send  you  back 
to  the  base  camp  with  cold  turkey.  Well, 
the  only  thing  I  could  find  to  do  to  keep 
the  headaches  away  was  like  Just  about  OD 
on  BT's  all  the  time.  And.  like  a  lot  bf  guys. 
I  mean  I  seen  a  couple  guys  really  get  bad 
on  these  BT's  Just  from  trying  to  get  away 
from  the  cold  turkey  pains,  I  seen  a  guy 
OD  and  die  on  them  and  stuff.  I  haven't 
got  the  dates  or  anything. 

MoDERATOB.  Would  you  tell  the  people  what 
BT's  are?  I  believe  It  was  mentioned  before. 
McSheffert.  BT's  are  Bempctals,  downers, 
like  Seconals.  I'm  Just  trying  to  point  out 
that  the  only  way  you  can  get  away  from 
drugs  over  there  is  to  go  on  to  other  drugs 
and  like  chance  on  ODlng  and  killing  your- 
self on  them;  the  medical  treatment  is  really 
bad  there. 

Dr.  Galicia.  I'd  like  to  state  to  you  that 
at  the  time  that  this  lad  came  into  the  hos- 
pital, I  was  not  there.  I  was  shifted  to  the 
101 'St  Airborne  for  a  month  and  whoever 
took  care  of  him  was  not  myself. 

Bjoenson.  I  wanted  to  know  one  thing.  I 
wanted  to  ask  Dave  how  many  GIs  started  on 
hard  drugs,  heroine,  speed,  and  so  on  in  Viet 
Nam  who  hadn't  tised  it  prior  to  going.  Any 
estimate? 

Dr.  Galicia.  I  don't  have  figures  in  that 
regard.  All  I  know  is  that  from  the  time  I  en- 
tered to  the  time  I  left,  the  problem  was  In- 
creasing. We  were  getting  more  and  more 
people  in  because  of  drugs  and  more  and 
more  people  because  of  hard  drugs.  There 
was  a  goodly  number  of  these  people,  I  would 
have  to  say  at  least  60 '/c  or  more,  probably 
more,  probably  way  more.  Maybe  they  smoked 
a  little  pot  while  they  were  in  this  country. 
But  they  had  not  used  hard  drugs:  the  hard 
drugs  had  begun  there. 

Bjoenson.  Another  question  or  kind  of  re- 
sponse. Having  been  kind  of  trained  in  mili- 
tary psychiatry,  trained  in  an  Army  hospital, 
I  paid  them  back  there  three  years  plus  one, 
and  I  resigned  my  commission  when  I  came 
back  from  Viet  Nam.  I  probably  would  have 
resigned  anyway.  I  know  the  attitude  of  mil- 
itary psychiatry  is  to  keep  the  men  on  the 
line  and  so  on.  And  it  sounds  to  me  like  they 
are  kind  of  vaguely  using  this  concept  of 
keeping  the  men  on  the  line  in  a  crazy  way 
that  must  reinforce  a  fantastic  amount  of 
drug  use.  Certainly  drug  use  is  epldemo- 
loglcal.  That  if  you  get  one  user  you  are 
going  to  get  more  and  so  on.  Furthermore,  it 
didn't  do  anything  to  stop  the  traffic — Is  that 
right?  . 

Dr.  Galicia.  In  my  original  presentation. 
I  really  tried  to  leave  things  out  that  I  Just 
had  no  way  of  proving,  but  I  had  a  corre- 
spondent from  Look  in  my  office  two  days 
running  and  we  sort  of  shut  down  the  clinic 
because  I  sat  rapping  with  this  guy  all  this 
time  about  all  this.  He  took  pictures  of  my- 
self and  the  office  and  some  of  the  patients 
we  did  see.  I  took  him  out.  I  knew  the  loca- 
tions because,  besides  having  a  close  rela- 
tionship with  my  nearest  tech,  I  knew  prob- 
ably 80  to  90  percent  of  all  enlisted  personnel 
In  the  hospital  and  was  included  in  their 
grapevine  of  information.  They  felt  not  at 
all  ill  at  ease  about  telling  me  things  that 
Just  didn't  go  out  to  other  parts  of  the 
hospital. 

I  knew  multiple  places  In  the  city  o:  Sai- 
gon   where    you    could    get    anything    you 
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wanted  to.  You  name  it.  Any  thing  you  can 
conjure  up — mescaUne,  LSD,  speed,  mari- 
juana, heroine.  It  doesn't  matter,  it  was 
available.  And  I  took  this  fellow  to  places 
and  I  pointed  them  out  to  him.  There  Is  no 
attempt  on  control  of  these.  For  one  reason 
I  think  it  Is  almost  Impossible  because 
they're  run  by  profiteering  Vietnamese  and 
we,  of  course,  have  to  understand  that  the 
Vietnamese  are  human  beings  like  everybody 
else.  They'll  profiteer  like  we  will  and  they 
will  sell  anything  that  they  can  get  a  profit 
for.  I  don't  fault  them  for  that.  One  of  these 
places  however  was  right  outside  of  the  en- 
trance of  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Force  Base  and 
it  was  the  biggest  one  that  I  knew  of.  And 
consequently,  there  was  really  very  little 
in  the  way  of  doing  anything  about  this 
trafficking.  If  there  are  avid  readers  in  this 
room,  and  I'm  sure  there  are,  you  know  that 
there  Is  an  Air  Force  Major  now  sitting  in 
LBJ  who  has  smuggled  In  on  an  Air  Force 
plane,  pounds  and  pounds  of  heroine  he 
brought  In  from  Thailand.  This  was  a  guy 
who  was  fiying  VIP's  like  General  Westmore- 
land around  the  country.  I  took  it  that  his 
major  occupation  was  flying  heroine. 

Bjobnson.  I'd  like  to  postulate  a  reason 
for  drug  use  in  Vietnam,  as  I  see  it  now  as  a 
civilian.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  put 
practically  a  decade,  a  generation  of  males  in 
this  country  into  a  tremendous  bind.  If 
you're  against  the  war,  you  have  no  exit.  If 
you  are  for  It.  I  suppose  you  do.  It  seems  that 
at  least  50'"  of  the  people  In  this  country, 
if  not  more,  are  openly  or  statedly  against 
the  Vietnam  war.  They  think  it  should  be 
ended  immediately.  If  you're  a  draftee,  what 
do  you  do?  You  can  go  to  jail,  you  can  at- 
tempt to  fake  a  medical  illness:  you  can  at- 
tempt to  fake  a  psychiatric  Illness:  or  get  a 
cooperative  resistant  psychiatrist  that  Her- 
shey  talks  about.  Or  you  can  try  to  become 
a  conscientious  objector.  Whatever  you  do, 
you're  going  to  be  wrong.  In  a  certain  sense, 
and  you're  going  to  be  guilty.  It's  going  to 
damage  your  self  Image.  Obviously,  going  to 
Jail  is  not  a  pleasant  experience;  why  should 
one  go  to  Jail  for  beliefs?  If  you're  drafted, 
you're  guilty,  because  you're  going  to  Viet- 
nam and  you're  going  to  be  guilty  for  flght- 
nig  In  a  war  that  shouldn't  exist  in  the  first 
place.  So,  if  you  fake  a  psychiatric  illness, 
then  you  have  to  live  with  that  for  the  rest 
of  your  life.  If  you  passively  resist  or  aggres- 
sively, and  you  go  AWOL  a  lot,  they  give  you 
a  212  then  you  have  that  to  live  with. 

To  become  a  conscientious  objector,  first 
you  have  to  believe  in  it.  Then  if  you  believe 
in  it,  you  have  to  be  middle  class;  you  have 
to  have  a  lawyer;  you  probably  have  to  be 
white  and  it  helps  if  you  have  a  lot  of  ref- 
erences. It's  extremely  difficult  to  fill  out 
Conscientious  Objector  forms.  Once  you  do 
and  they're  eiccepted.  you  are  given  a  list  of 
Jobs — none  of  which  pay  more  than  $4,000  a 
year  and  you  are  supposed  to  do  this  for  two 
years  to  protect  the  morale  of  the  troops, 
supposedly.  So  it  seems  that  a  whole  gener- 
ation Is  m  a  box.  One  out  Is  drugs.  I'm  sure 
that  is  out  is  the  reason  why  Americans  are 
on  hard  drugs  In  Vietnam— what  percentage, 
I  don't  know.  But  I  know  that  the  percent- 
age on  grass  is  high.  It's  not  just  grass,  it's 
being  stoned  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  everj'- 
day  for  a  year. 

Moderator.  Ken,  did  you  have  something 
you  wanted  to  add? 

Cloke.  First  I  wanted  to  say  that  it  is  also 
known  that  General  Ky  is  directly  Implicated 
in  the  heroin  smuggling  that  goes  on  In 
Vietnam.  The  CIA  planes  fly  opium  into  Viet- 
nam. The  Meo  tribesmen  In  Laos  earn  a  great 
deal  of  their  living  from,  not  only  CIA  funds, 
but  also  from  the  opium  trade.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Army  that 
is  still  left  in  Burma  also  cultivate  the  opium 
trade  extensively.  I  don't  think  that  the 
question  of  drugs  In  Vietnam  can  be  seen 
in  Isolation  Irom  these  things.  It  is  also,  I 
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think,  a  fact,  that  enormous  amouats  of 
graft  exist  openly  in  Vietnam  and  ttat  the 
war  is  profitable  to  a  large  number  of  differ- 
ent people,  not  only  at  high  levels,  sut  at 
low  levels  as  well.  This  forms  part  of  I  he  so- 
cial psychology  of  drugs. 

MooERATOK.  Thanks  far  talking  about  the 
CIA,  that  Is  a  point  I  feel  needs  clarlflcatlon. 

Dr.  Gaucia.  I  heard  this  rumor  of  Ky.  One 
thing  I  know  for  a  fact  is  that  In  ea<:b  and 
every  base  camp  area  we  set  up  in  Vl(etnam 
we  pay  rent  to  somebody  for  the  right  to  use 
their  land  so  that  we  can  defend  their  free- 
dom or  whatever  the it  means, '.',  don't 

know.  I've  lost  the  concept.  But  I  dc  know 
that  we  pay  rent  to  absentee  landlord! .  moet 
of  whom  live  in  Cholon,  at  least  In  tte  area 
In  which  I  was.  But  the  rumor  that  I  was 
going  to  make  reference  to  was  that  some- 
body told  me  that  all  the  property  on  which 
Long  Blnh  is  situated  Is  owned  b; '  Mrs. 
Thleu. 

Moderator.  I  have  no  Information  o;  i  that. 

Oalicia.  Well  the  only  thing  is  that  people 
with  any  knowledge  of  Vietnam  know  that 
Long  Blnh  is  the  biggest  Army  post  In  the 
world.  It  used  to  house  something  like  50,000 
troops.  I  don't  know  what  the  number  I  s  now, 
but  It  is  a  huge  space  of  land. 

Moderator.  Ron,  Id  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion on  the  drug  situation  again.  Whit  was 
the  attitude  In  your  unit  on  drugs?  W(  re  the 
senior  NCO's  and  officers  aware  that  y<  u  and 
other  men  might  be  using  hard  drugs  and. 
If  so,  could  you  relate  some  Incldenti  as  to 
how  they  reacted? 

McSheftrey.  Well,  they  knew  all  ab3ut  it. 
Like  one  day  my  first  sergeant  walked  In  on 
OUT  bunker  and  there  were  at  least  seven  or 
eight  of  us  shooting  up.  He  walked  in  the 
doorway  and  he  ]ust  stood  there.  He  had  a 
big  nothing  in  his  eyes.  He  turned  (round 
and  walked  away  and  never  said  an  rthlng 
again. 

Moderator.  He  never  said  anythiiig.  He 
never  asked  you  what  you  were  dolr  g?  He 
Just  turned  around  and  walked  out? 

McSheitrey.  Well,  I  think  he  seen  w  lat  we 
were  doing. 

Litton.  Let  me  make  one  point  al  lOut  a 
few  things  we've  been  saying  the  la  it  few 
minutes  that  I  think  has  to  be  said.  There's 
a  lot  of  effort  on  the  part  of  various  people, 
many  of  them  in  the  government,  to  prove 
things  statistically  about  Vietnam.  They've 
been  doing  it  ever  since  the  war  bega  i.  The 
statistics  now,  and  of  course  they  alwajs  turn 
out  to  be  false,  but  one  of  the  new  sts  tlstlcs 
now.  Is  that  all  this  talk  about  dlsur  )ances 
or  dehumanization  of  dist\irbance  In  Viet- 
nam Gl3  doesn't  apply  because  thej  have 
statistics  that  show  that  the  psyciiiatrlc 
cases  have  diminished  in  percentage  aji  com- 
pared with  the  Korean  War  or  World  \l^ar  II. 
I  want  to  expose  that  statistic  for  what  It  Is. 
In  other  words,  it  doesn't  really  tell  us  any- 
thing. In  fact,  Its  another  one  of  tho  le  sort 
of  technlcist's  misleading  efforts  to  really  get 
away  from  the  heart  of  the  matter.  N  ost  of 
the  harmful  behavior  that  occurs  In  VI  etnam 
Is  due  to  the  malignant  environment  we 
create  there,  an  environment  of  murdc  r.  The 
at)errant  behavior.  For  instance,  the  m«  n  who 
killed  others  at  My  Lai,  let's  say.  had  no 
discernible  or  diagnoeable  psychiatric  d  Isease. 

They  were,  I  would  say.  In  an  swlvanced 
state  of  numbing  and  brutalization  aid  un- 
der enormous  pressures.  The  kind  of  thing 
that  could  happen  to  any  one  of  of  u! .  were 
we  put  under  similar  training  and  that  kind 
of  situation.  But  they  don't  have  any  name- 
able  psychiatric  Impairment:  they'll  n«  ver  be 
diagnosed.  The  same  is  true  for  man?  who 
have  various  forms  of  drug  addiction.  As  you 
know,  many  people  with  drug  addlctloi  don't 
come  into  medical  facilities  even  Di  this 
country  and  don't  fit  into  any  statist  cs.  So 
when  one  begins  to  examine  the  extiaordl- 
nary  impairment  and  destructlveness  bf  the 
Vietnam  War  on  all  levels  of  Amerlcim  so- 
ciety, one  shouldn't  be  led  by  these  farrow 
statistics  about  psychiatric  cases. 
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Moderator.  Dr.  Peck,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a 
question.  We've  been  hearing  a  lot  about  the 
veterans  the  use  of  drugs,  the  problems.  Most 
of  the  men  that  came  here  have  come  from 
working  class  families.  How  are  their  fathers 
taking  all  this?  We're  kind  of  like  the  sons  of 
the  hard-hats,  and  what's  the  American  pub- 
lic saying  about  all  of  this?  At  least  from  your 
point  of  view. 

Dr.  Pick.  Well  one  of  the  things  I  wanted 
to  corrunent  on  was  this  whole  question  of 
dehumanization,  and  a  certain  kind  of  pres- 
entation of  the  dehumanization  process,  as 
one  that  begins  with  Army  training  then  one 
that  proceeds  further  In  terms  of  the  brutal- 
ization of  warfare  Itself.  I  think  that  what  we 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  Is  that,  funda- 
mentally speaking,  the  working  class  youth 
in  our  society,  white,  black,  brown,  red,  yel- 
low, and  so  forth,  serve  fundamentally  as  the 
father  for  this  kind  of  neo-imperallst  ven- 
ture In  Vietnam,  Laos,  smd  Cambodia.  And 
being  the  father  for  that  kind  of  military  In- 
tervention, their  programming  doesn't  begin 
In  the  Marine  training  camp  or  In  the  Army 
base  or  at  Great  Lakes,  but  the  program- 
mlns  to  be  a  bullet  and  a  bomb,  begins  in 
that  working  class  household.  That's  where 
the  dehumanization  process  initiates,  because 
If  you  come  out  of  a  working  class  back- 
ground family,  and  that's  my  situation  also, 
you  come  Into  a  situation  where  your  father, 
as  the  provider  for  that  family,  is  in  fact  a 
very  powerless  figure. 

Your  family  Itself  Is  a  very  powerless  kin 
unit.  The  neighborhood  that  you  grow  up  In 
Is  a  neighborhood  that  is  without  power  in 
terms  affecting  the  very  fateful  decisions  of 
life  in  the  society.  And  so  the  one  dominant 
characterization  of  that  kind  this  seems 
to  me  like  profound  truth  of  culture  that 
you  live  In,  In  a  working  class  area,  is  a  char- 
acterization of  profound  fxrwerlessness.  Of 
not  being  able  to  really  determine  your  own 
future  in  your  own  way.  To  that  extent 
you're  constantly  Involved  in  an  effort  to 
prove  otherwise.  To  prove  that  you  really  are 
something.  That  you  really  do  count.  That 
you  really  represent  some  sense  of  power. 
Often  times  this  relates  to  one's  own  kin 
unit,  a  tremendous  sense  of  what  we  might 
call  kin  chauvinism,  ethnic  chauvinism  and 
fundamentally  for  the  male  vrorklng  class 
youth,  a  pattern  of  intense  male  chauvinism. 
That  male  chauvinism  is  one  that  focuses 
primarily  on  penis  power.  That's  where  you 
become  powerful,  through  your  penis.  By 
literally  not  only  expressing  your  dehumani- 
zation In  a  profound  way,  but  by  brutalizing 
other  persons,  primarily  women  In  your 
neighborhood.  Just  as  your  old  man  brutal- 
ized your  mother.  And  so  you  grow  up  in  a 
household,  and  In  a  neighborhood,  that  is 
oppressive,  that  is  fundamentally  oppressive. 
Yet  you're  trapped  and  the  only  way  you  can 
get  out  of  It.  In  addition  to  this  kind  of  penis 
power,  is  through  a  sort  of  entertainment 
route.  You  know,  like  you  can  Join  the  Gold- 
en Gloves  and  get  your  face  smashed  In  or 
smash  somebody  else's  face  so  that  you  even- 
tually get  into  a  prizefighting  ring.  Or  you 
become  an  all-star,  all-city  quarterback  In 
football,  which  I  was,  and  at  each  moment 
you  have  to  prove  and  demonstrate  your  male 
prowess  and  your  male  power  and  your  mas- 
culinity, which  involves  brutalizing  other 
persons.  That's  reinforced  fundamentally  in 
the  basic  socializing  agency  In  the  working 
class  area,  namely  the  working  class  school. 
See,  that's  your  first  Marine  Training  Camp. 
That's  where  you  do  what  you're  told.  That's 
where  you  learn  to  be  an  automaton,  and  It 
doesnt  necessarily  come  from  loss  of  sleep. 
It  comes  out  of  a  very  rigid  custodial  Jail, 
that  Is  termed  an  elementary  school,  and 
that  Is  termed  a  high  school.  You're  trying 
to  break  out  at  all  times.  Where  can  ynu 
break  out  to?  You  can't  be  a  man  hero;  you 
can't  be  a  football  hero;  you  cant  be  the 
leading  outstanding  boxer;  you  Join  the 
service. 

You  Join  the  military.  And  what  has  hap- 
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pened  fundamentally  in  Vietnam  that  I 
think  relates  to  a  certain  kind  of  awaken 
Ing  and  a  sense  of  Uberatlon,  a  certain  kind 
of  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  ^ 
is  that  they  were  placed  In  the  mid«t 
of  fighting  a  people,  fighting  worklnit 
people  like  themselves,  fighting  people  who 
are  struggling  for  a  certain  kind  of  dignity 
of  person,  fighting  a  people  who  were  striw- 
gllng  against  a  similar  kind  of  oppressive- 
ness. I  was  In  Vietnam  recently,  as  recent- 
ly as  last  November,  but  I  was  North  and 
I  visited  working  class  famUles.  i  visited 
women  workmg  In  textile  factories,  I  visited 
workers  working  In  the  factories  In  the  caves 
I  visited  working  class  and  peasant  homes  i 
saw  men  in  Vietnam  walking  down  the  street 
hand  In  hand.  I  saw  them  embracing  one 
another  In  public.  I  saw  them  hitting  one 
another's  heads.  I  saw  them  touching  one 
another  tenderly  and  they  were  soldiers  I 
think  what  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that  the  op- 
pression, the  dehumanization  is  very,  very 
deep,  extremely  deep.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
becoming  somehow  dehumanized  as  though 
you  left  the  States  as  a  humanized  person 
and  somehow  you  become  dehumanized  and 
now  we  have  to  put  you  back  to  where  you 
were.  The  fundamental  normal  character- 
ization of  people  of  our  society  who  suffer 
this  oppression  Is  a  form  of  dehumanization. 
That  may  not  necessarily  make  you  psy- 
chotic In  terms  of  some  kind  of  category 
of  syndromes,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  U, 
that  all  of  us,  each  In  our  own  way,  have 
been  brutalized  and  dehumanized  and  we're 
already  bullets  before  we  go  into  the  mili- 
tary. 

Moderator.  One  of  the  problems  that  this 
country  faces  is  the  fact  there's  been  2y, 
million  men  that  have  served  In  Vietnam 
and  that's  an  awful  lot  of  manpower  whether 
It's  going  into  factories  or  Just  dropping  out 
of  society.  Some  of  us  are  coming  back  with 
physical  scars  and  some  are  coming  back 
with  emotional  scars.  Sitting  beside  me  U 
Charlie  Stephens.  Charley  was  in  the  lOlst 
Airborne,  and  he's  brought  back  maybe  some 
of  those  Invisible  scars  that  I  think  a  lot 
of  VIS  have.  Charley,  why  don't  you  talk  to 
vis   for    a    couple    of   minutes   and   tell   ut 

about  what  in  coming  down  man? 

Why  can't  you  get  any  help? 

Stephens.  When  I  came  back  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1967,  I  know  that  some  of  the 
things  I  did  In  Vietnam  I  wouldn't  have  done 
prior  to  going  over  there.  At  least  I  don't 
think  I  would  have  done  It.  But  I  knew 
something  was  v^rong  because  I  could  still  do 
those  things  now  that  I  was  back  here.  I 
had  thirty  minutes  of  debriefing,  a  steak  din- 
ner, and  a  guy  patted  me  on  the  back  and 
said.  "Well,  you  did  a  good  Job  In  Vietnam. 
Now  you're  back  home,  forget  it."  It  Just 
didn't  work  that  way  because  when  I  was 
on  leave  I  would  get  uptight,  I'd  get  very 
irritable.  If  someone  says  something  to  me, 
I  get  real  excited  sometimes. 

I  can't  answer  a  person.  Maybe  well  get 
into  an  argument  or  something,  and  I  can't 
give  them  the  answer  that  they  want.  They 
start  to,  you  know,  like  really  pressure  me  for 
for  an  answer.  I'll  get  uptight,  and  I  might 
svrtng  at  them.  I  won't  think  twice  about  It 
'cause  I  was  taught  it's  better  to  give  than 
to  receive.  A  chaplain  told  me  that;  "Do 
unto  others  before  they  do  imto  you."  I 
don't  know  'cause  like  I  cajne  back  here,  I 
went  to  a  psychiatrist.  Where  was  the  first 
one?  Well,  before  I  went  over,  I  went  to 
a  psychiatrist  at  Port  Campbell,  Kentucky 
because  after  my  paratroop  training  I 
thought  It  was  all  over.  When  I  got  to  my 
unit  I  was  still  a  cherry,  so  they  threw  me 
out  of  the  window  twice  with  a  poncho  and 
told  me  to  make  my  cherry  blast.  I  went  to 
a  psychiatrist  the  next  day  because  a  ser- 
geant reported  that  he  saw  me  Jump  out  of 
a  window  twice.  Well,  when  I  came  back 
from  Vietnam,  I  went  to  a  psychiatrist  again 
because  of  the  things  I  did,  cutting  off  ears, 
castration.  I  was  a  medic,  but  we  did  all 
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♦HI*.  They  wanted  to  get  an  accurate  body 
count  80  you  cut  the  right  ear  off  everyone 
w)U  had  killed.  Now,  I  was  taught  in  Port 
gam  Houston  that  we  Just  supposed  to  carry 
our  weapons  for  our  personal  protection  and 
our  patients'  protection  and  that  we  were 
(upposed  to  treat  the  enemy  the  same  way 
we  would  like,  treat  an  American  soldier. 
Several  times  I  had  to  leave  like  women  lying 
in  hammocks  dying,  one  lady  suffering  from 
g  chest  wound.  I  know  the  lady  died  and 
tbere  were  two  babies  left  unconscious.  The 
lieutenant  told  us  to  Just  go  sit  up  on  this 
hill,  and  the  next  day  when  they  were  bury- 
ing the  dead,  they  were  burying  these  two 
babies  too.  They  were  alive  when  we  left 
that  village.  We  had  guys  up  on  top  of  the 
bill  firing  down  with  machine  guns  at  these 
people,  and  at  that  time  It  dldnt.  you  know, 
It  really  bothered  me,  but  I  was  afraid  to 
speak  on  It.  And  before  I  realized  it,  I  was 
doing  the  same  thing.  When  I  came  back 
here,  well,  now  I'm  out  of  the  service,  I've 
been  going  to  the  VA  for  treatment  since 
1968,  and  every  time  I  go  to  a  doctor,  he 
says,  "Well,  you'll  be  alright  in  a  couple  of 
years,  six  or  seven  years,  you'll  be  alright, 
to  dont  worry  about  It."  So  finally  I  got 
one  psychiatrist  that  seemed  to  like  really 
be  mterested  like  In  treating  the  guys.  But 
this  guy  he's  so  busy  that  you  can  never  see 
him,  and  then  If  you  go  down,  I  have  a 
peptic  ulcer  also  that  I  got  In  the  Army,  If 
you  go  downstairs  for  medical  treatment  like 
for  my  feet  or  for  my  ulcer.  If  I  go  downstairs 
for  medication,  they  say,  "Well,  you  dont 
need  any  medication  because  it's  all  In  your 
mind.  It's  all  psychogenic,"  they  tell  me.  And 
that's  the  ball  game.  You  get  no  treatment 
from  the  VA,  and  the  doctor  that  you  have 
like  he's  so  busy.  If  you're  working,  you  can't 
see  him  when  you  want  to. 

Moderator.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
panel  In  general.  Where  are  we  going  na- 
tionally? Men  like  Charley  and  lots  of  others 
can't  get  help.  Guys  are  coming  back  as 
drug  addicts.  They're  coming  back  and  find- 
ing unemployment,  inflation.  They  can't  ad- 
Just  and  relate  to  the  life  they  had  before. 
and  I  ihlnk  every  vet  here  can  swear  up  and 
down  that  he  could  never  go  back  to  being 
the  way  he  was  before.  Are  we  going  to  go 
throug.i  a  national  guilt  complex?  Is  this 
country  ever  going  to  wake  up  and  realize 

what  the we've  done?  And  If  It  does, 

what  are  the  effects  going  to  be?  Not  Just 
on  the  2Vi  million  vets  that  have  already 
realized  this,  but  I  mean  on  the  whole  nation 
and  that's  open  for  anybody  that  thinks  they 
can  answer  it. 

McShetfert.  I  think  there's  another  thing 
which  guilt  has  something  to  do  with.  That's 
when  you  get  out  and  try  to  get  a  Job  'cause 
like  we  see  what  our  system  Is  doing.  You 
know  how  they  survive  with  this  system  by 
mass  genocide  and  stuff  like  that.  How  can 
«  guy  come  back  here  and  really  want  to 
make  a  lot  of  money? 

Bjornsen.  I'm  sure  none  of  us  can  answer 
your  question.  The  war  isn't  the  only  con- 
flict, but  the  war  has  a  lot  of  secondary  con- 
flicts or  maybe  parallels.  This  Includes  cer- 
tainly the  ecological  problem,  the  problem  of 
fMlam.  the  problem  of  oppression  and  re- 
pression. Our  federal  government  Is  attempt- 
ing to  try  to  control  what  they  consider  a 
monster  they've  created.  It's  hard  to  say. 
You  know.  Marx  once  said  that  this  country 
would  change  without  a  revolution.  Maybe  It 
will. 

Oalicia.  I  think  we've  all  sat  here,  and 
we've  pondered  your  question  and  Its  magni- 
tude. I  think  that  maybe  the  answer's  really 
«mple.  That  we're  Just  going  to  have  to  get 
'"*  ^ out  of  there.  And  that  we're  go- 
ing to  have  to  stop  doing  the  things  that  we 
«  veterans  all  know  we  do.  And  treat  the 
ones  that  are  among  us  now  who  are  actively 
»«xlng  It.  I  think  that  In  time  It  would  go 
»way,  like  all  other  natural  thing-?,  Includ- 
ing floods  and  fires.  It  would  Just  disappear. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  feel  compelled  to  end  my  part  of  this  thing 
by  saying  Just  this.  One  of  my  severest 
critics  brought  up  a  point  to  me,  my  wife. 
She  said,  while  we  were  out  for  supper,  that 
she  had  some  fear  In  her  mind  that  because 
of  the  presentation  of  some  of  the  panels, 
the  words  that  were  being  used,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  i>eople  here,  that  maybe  what 
they  were  trying  to  do  would  have  a  dtimpen- 
ing  effect  upon  the  people  who  were  here, 
who  represented  the  people  that  they  were 
trying  to  get  to,  and  that  person  Is  the  mid- 
dle American,  whatever  the  devil  that  means 
I  think  we've  all  got  our  concept  of  It.  I'm 
not  back  long  enough  to  not  identify  with 
these  people.  I  Identify  with  them  tremen- 
dously, and  we  haven't  used  such  terms  up 

here  as  "m "  and  so  on.  We  all  know 

they  exist.  And  even  the  kids  to  my  left  and 
right  have  refrained  from  this.  But  I  would 
like  to  come  to  these  people's  defense  only 
from  the  standpoint  that  they  are  trying  to 
tell  you  what  It  was  really  like.  And  for  the 
most  part,  I  know  they  are  telling  you  the 
truth.  And  that  was  the  lauiguage  of  Viet- 
nam; that  was  one  of  the  few  avenues  of  ex- 
pression open  to  them.  You  can't  try  to  ex- 
press an  idea  without  that  kind  of  thing 
coming  back,  I  think  that  the  thing  that  im- 
presses me  moet  Is  not  that  a  man  will  come 
up  here  and  tell  you  about  the  things  he's 
done.  I  think  that  takes  some  courage.  But  I 
think  the  real  courage  is  for  a  man  to  come 
up  here  with  the  gall  he's  experiencing  and 
tell  the  things  he's  done  with  the  definite 
knowledge  in  mind  that  he  might  not  be  be- 
lieved. 

Cloke:  I'd  like  to  try  and  follow  up  on  the 
question.  If  I  could.  And  also  try  and  follow 
up  on  some  of  the  things  that  Sid  mentioned 
because  I  think  they're  quite  relevant.  I 
think  this  discussion  has  been  Interesting  so 
far  because  a  large  number  of  things  have,  I 
think,  been  presented  to  us  both  in  terms  of 
what  has  been  talked  about  and  what  hasn't 
been  talked  about.  I'd  like  to  try  and  find  a 
way  of  trying  those  things  together  because  I 
think  they  tie  together.  I  think  the  frame- 
work that  we  have  to  work  from  is  expressed 
in  a  very  famous  statement  by  the  Baron  von 
Clauswltz,  who  everybody  knows  is  a  master 
strategist  of  war,  who  said  that  "war  Is  a 
continuation  of  politics  by  other  means." 
And  I  think  that,  that's  a  fundamental  fact 
that  has  to  be  appreciated  about  war.  You 
cannot  separate  the  problems  of  Individual 
psychology  and  the  Individual  psychological 
problems  of  people  In  a  wartime  situation, 
or  the  Individual  problems  whatever  they  are, 
that  are  faced  in  that  wartime  situation  from 
the  problems  of  the  society  as  a  whole.  So, 
what  has  not  been  talked  about,  except  there 
was  one  mention  of  It,  are  the  thousands  of 
different  forms  of  chauvsinlsm  and  bias  and 
prejudice  which  we  manifest  In  every  aspect 
of  our  dally  life.  The  thousand  different  forms 
of  self-doubt,  of  self -hatred,  of  social  schizo- 
phrenia, which  take  place  not  Just  individu- 
ally among  Individual  Vietnam  GI's,  but 
among  everybody  in  the  population.  There's 
not  a  single  person  In  the  United  States  to- 
day who  feels  like  a  whole  human  being.  Not 
a  single  Individual  who  feels  creative,  or 
loved,  or  worthwhile;  or  all  of  those  things. 
And  I  think  that  that's  a  terribly  funda- 
mental fact,  and  Its  not  Just  the  Individual 
who's  Involved  In  that  understanding.  It's 
the  total  society  that  we  live  In.  So  I  think 
that  what  has  to  be  gotten  to  Is  a  kind  of 
social  psychology  of  Imperialism.  A  social  psy- 
chology of  the  relationship  between  colonizer 
and  colonized;  between  racist  and  the  sub- 
jects of  racism,  and  In  terms  of  sexism. 
Another  fact  that  was  not  mentioned  is  Just 
the  mere  simple  fact  that  GI's  are  In  a  totally 
male  environment,  which  encourages  and  In- 
creases all  of  the  natural  forms  of  male 
dominance  and  male  chauvanlsm  that  exists 
In  the  society  as  a  whole.  The  other  thing 
that  I  think  has  to  be  gotten  to  Is  some  at- 
tempf  at  definition  to  tmderstand  what  we're 
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talking  about;  to  begin  to  put  it  In  some 
kind  of  a  context  so  that  chauvanlsm  doesn't 
Just  appear  like  an  abstract  word  coming 
down  from  the  mouths  of  professionals,  but 
has  a  reality  to  It.  The  same  thing  Is  true 
of  the  question  of  atrocities. 

What  attempts  have  been  made  to  define 
the  question  of  atrocity.  And  I  think  that 
that's  an  important  thing  that  has  to  be 
done.  The  reason  it's  Important  is  because  of 
the  fact  that  all  of  those  things  have  sub- 
jective meanings,  if  you  will.  Subjective,  not 
m  terms  of  the  individuals  Involved,  but 
also  In  terms  of  the  social  classes  Involved, 
also  In  terms  of  where  people  are  coming 
from  In  terms  of  their  attitudes.  One  does 
not  trust  the  white  colonizer,  in  Algeria,  to 
make  decisions  as  to  what  Is  a  colonialist 
type  of  behavior.  One  does  not  trust  a  white 
American  to  be  able  to  understand  all  of  the 
different  forms  of  racism  within  the  society, 
or  a  male  to  be  able  to  talk  about  the  question 
of  chauvanlsm  In  terms  of  really  defining  the 
ways  in  which  It  works,  the  ways  In  which 
it  has  to  be  understood.  The  reason  for  that 
Is  because  the  facts  are  Just  not  available  to 
them.  We've  been  raised  In  an  environment 
which  Is  oppressive  in  a  thousand  different 
ways.  And  I  think  that  we  have  to  begin  to 
understand  the  ways  in  which  we  have  been 
affected,  the  ways  in  which  all  of  our  think- 
ing has  been  affected  by  that.  For  example, 
and  this  is  a  problem  throughout  this  whole 
dlsctisslon,  I  think,  is  to  begin  to  try  and 
differentiate  between  form  and  content,  be- 
tween phenomenon  and  essence,  between 
the  structure  of  things  and  the  reality,  the 
essence  of  things.  And,  on  the  superflcisul 
level,  the  violence  btween  the  United  States 
and  the  Vietnamese  is  identical;  they  both 
kill  one  another.  They  both  shoot  one  an- 
other. They  deprive  each  other  of  human 
life.  But,  In  fact,  the  violence  between  Viet- 
nam and  America,  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  on  the  part  of 
the  American  forces  In  Vietnam,  is  not  at 
all  Identical.  It's  totally  different.  And  the 
reason  It's  totally  different  is  the  reason  be- 
hind the  violence.  The  same  thing  Is  true 
with  respect  to  atrocities.  That  Is,  that  atroc- 
ities are  subjective;  each  side  defines  atroci- 
ties In  a  different  way.  And  It's  not  Just  a 
question  of  balancing  out  the  atrocities  on 
one  side  tigalnst  the  atrocities  on  the  other 
side.  It's  a  question  of  understanding  why 
they  occur;  what  caused  them  to  occur  In 
the  first  place.  For  example,  the  wiping  out 
of  water  buffalo  in  Vietnam  which  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  Vietnamese  to  be  an  atrocity. 
Americans  don't  consider  it  to  be  an  atrocity 
because  they  don't  particularly  care  for  water 
buffalo  in  the  first  place.  The  same  thing  is 
true  with  defoliation. 

The  same  thing  is  true  on  a  number  of 
different  levels.  While  the  sides  are  at  dif- 
ferent points  In  time  able  to  come  together 
and  engage  In  agreements  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  atrocity,  nonetheless,  the  major 
atrocity  In  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  the  war 
Itself;  Is  the  fact  of  Imperialism.  Is  the  fact 
of  exploitation  and  oppression  in  Vietnam 
One  of  the  resisons  why  people  feel  gvillt 
about  the  use  of  violence  Is  not  Just  because 
of  the  fact  that  they've  used  violence,  but 
because  they  used  meaningless  violence,  vio- 
lence without  any  sense,  without  any  direc- 
tion, without  any  purpose  or  cause.  So,  there- 
fore, for  example,  the  poll  that  was  taken 
by  the  HARVARD  CRIMSON,  I  believe, 
among  black  veterans  In  Vietnam,  found 
that  63%  of  the  veterans  In  Vietnam,  whllo 
opposing  the  war.  believed  that  they  vrould 
use  the  techniques  that  they  learned  In  the 
United  States  military  to  fight  against 
racism  and  for  Black  Liberation  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  the  question  of 
why  My  Lai  hapi>ened  Is  a  very  Important 
question,  and,  again,  everyone  here  knows 
that  My  Lai  was  not  an  Isolated  Incident. 
tBat  It  didn't  Just  happen  at  some  single 
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point  In  time,  but  has  happened  t  tirough- 
out  the  war.  But  the  reason  that  My  Lai 
happened  Is  not  because  we're  wlni  iing  the 
war.  but  because  of  the  fact  that  we'  e  losing 
It.  because  of  the  nature  of  guerrilla  warfare, 
because  of  the  Inability  to  resolve  t  le  basic 
conflict  that  the  United  States  mllitiry  and, 
through  the  form  of  basic  training.  }repares 
people  for.  The  same  source  of  dis  latlsfac- 
tion.  you  know,  "can't  get  no  satis  faction" 
and  all  of  that,  is  true  for  everyoiK  in  this 
society,  and  we've  got  to  begin  to  under- 
stand the  ways  in  which  the  proble  ms  that 
the  Vietnam  veterans  face  In  Viet  lam  are 
relevant  to  us  here  at  home.  We  an  n't  Just 
going  to  learn  at  this  conference  ol  'Winter 
Soldier  Investigation  from  Vietnam  Veterans 
about  what  happened  In  Vietnam.  I  hope. 
I  hope  that  we  will  also  learn  about  our  own 
lives,  about  our  own  problems,  about  our  own 
sources  of  oppression  vrtthln  this  s(  clety  as 
a  whole.  And  that's  the  thing  that  we  have 
to  begin  to  pick  up  on,  to  see  th  b  inter- 
relationships between  all  of  these  Uffercnt 
forms  of  oppression  at  home  and  abroad. 
It's  impossible  to  think  about,  or  to  look 
at.  a  situation  where  someone  com  mits  an 
atrocity  without  attempting  to  exanine  the 
reason  that  that  atrocity  was  co:  nmitted 
In  the  first  place.  There's  a  law  wh  Ich  says 
that  Internal  contradictions  are  eflected 
externally.  I  think  the  same  is  true  In 
reverse. 

Not  only  is  it  true  in  reverse  in  tae  sense 
that  external  contradictions  are  reflc  cted  In- 
ternally, but  also  the  resolution  i  )f  those 
:ontradictlons  is  reflected  both  in  ten  ally  and 
externally.  And,  therefore,  we  can  through 
meetings  of  this  sort,  through  ga  therings 
of  this  sort,  through  protest,  throug  h  strug- 
gle, through  the  use  of  every  a  )paratus 
available  to  us,  engage  in  an  att  smpt  to 
discuss  these  things.  Maybe  we  can  begin 
to  see  some  ways  in  which  we  ca  n  begin 
to  resolve  that  problem  Internally  and  ex- 
ternally. But  you  cannot  nearly  feat  the 
problem  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  in  ibstract. 
The  only  solution,  to  answer  the  question 
that  you  asked  is  a  total  solution  a  id  what 
that  total  solution  amounts  to  is  not  de- 
cided by  us.  We  are  aware  of  the  aroblem. 
We're  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  sources 
of  oppression  within  the  society.  But  it's 
basically  up  to  the  ruling  class  of  th ;  United 
States,  including  several  gentlemen  residing 
here  In  the  city  of  Detroit,  to  att  empt  to 
give  an  answer  to  that  basic  pro  Jlem.  If 
we  can  solve  the  problems  of  this  country 
by  running  people  for  office,  then  I  think 
we  ought  to  do  that.  But,  all  you  have  to 
think  about,  I  think,  is  what  would  happen 
If  Huey  Newton  were  elected  Pres  dent  of 
the  United  States  (and  how  that  -s  ould  be 
accepted  by  various  people  In  the  United 
States)  to  understand  that  violence  is  not 
a  problem  that  is  only  going  to  hi  ppen  in 
Vietnam.  The  struggle  In  the  Unlteil  States 
the  movement  against  racism,  against  war. 
against  repression,  against  sexism,  against 
militarism,  against  imperialism  in  the  United 
States,  is  a  struggle  which  is  already  violent. 
We  saw  what  happened  already  at  Kent  State 
We  have  seen  the  numerous  different  forms 
through  which  violence  has  affectei  people 
in  the  military,  and  I  think  that  we  nave 
to  begin  to  turn  this  discussion  inv  ard  ard 
to  deal  with  our  own  problems  in  that  re- 
spect. The  last  thing  that  I  wan(  to  say 
primarily  is  that  the  solution  to  the  problem 
is  people,  and  the  phrase  about  "I'ower  to 
the  People"  ought  not  to  be  Just  abstract 
rhetoric.  It  has  a  real  metning  and  people 
ought  to  think  about  the  meaning  und,  and 
try  and  understand  that  meaning  Brecht 
I  think  summarized  it  very  well — and  I  don't 
have  a  copy  of  the  poem  with  ms  so  I'll 
have  to  try  and  paraphrase  what  he  said. 
He  said.  "General,  your  tank  is  a  mighty 
vehicle.  It  can  crash  through  forests  and 
tear  down  buildlixgs.  It  has  only  on^  defect. 
It  needs  a  driver. 
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General,  your  airplane  Ls  a  mighty  Instru- 
ment. It  can  fly  thousands  of  miles  and  drop 
bombs  from  thousands  of  miles  above  and 
wreak  terror  on  whole  populations.  It  has 
one  defect.  It  needs  a  driver.  General,  your 
army  is  a  mighty  institution.  It  has  con- 
quered whole  peoples  and  subjected  whole 
peoples  to  your  oppression.  But  your  army 
has  one  defect  and  your  soldier  has  one  de- 
fect. He  can  think." 

Moderator  Thank  you.  Ken. 

McSheffery.  I  have  one  short  thing  to 
say,  I  don't  know  how  they  can  call  all  these 
things  atrocities  because  really  it's  nothing 
but  an  All-American  with  a  "Kan"  way  of 
living. 

Moderator.  Dr.  Lifton? 

LiFTON.  I'd  like  to  add  something  also. 
I  agree  with  much  of  what's  been  said,  but 
I  guess  I've  got  my  additions  and  qualifica- 
tions, too.  I'm  a  little  wary  of  the  phrase 
"total  solution."  It's  been  used  badly  in  the 
past.  We  do  need  fundamental  solutions 
and  I  guess  we  all  agree  on  that.  We  can't, 
it's  true,  we  cannot  separate  My  Lai  from  the 
rest  of  American  society,  and  we've  got  to 
dig  deep  into  American  .society  and  into 
ourselves  about  My  Lai.  But.  if  you  really 
believe  the  solution  is  people,  as  I  think  all 
of  us  on  this  panel  and  in  the  audience  are 
committed  to,  then  we've  got  to  really  con- 
sider the  people  in  that  solution,  and  what 
they  become  and  what  they  are  and  how  they 
behave  as  human  beings.  In  thai  regard 
clearly  one  has  to  be  militant.  And  I  think 
one  has  to.  in  this  regard,  distinguish,  as  has 
been  done,  between  form.s  of  violence  and 
motivations  for  violence.  But  I  think  we 
should  beware  of.  rather  than  welcome,  the 
use  of  lessons  in  violence  learned  in  Vietnam. 
In  our  own  society,  and  elsewehre. 

Moderator.  Dr.  BJornsen? 

Bjornskn.  I  thoroughly  agree  ■with  that. 
I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  one  of 
the  major  problems  in  the  United  States  is 
obviously  its  economics.  Two-thirds  of  our 
fsderal  budget  goes  to  this  war  ct  past  wars. 
We're  paying  now  about  a  14  billion  dollars 
per  year  Interest  debt,  mostly  for  past  wars. 
One  of  the  solutions  is  very  simple;  no  more 
wars  anywhere,  anytime. 

Moderator.  I  would  like  to  open  this  up 
to  .he  people  in  the  audience.  I  imagine 
we've  stimulated  their  thought  a  little  bit 
and  I'd  like  to  throw  it  open  for  questions. 
This  gentleman  here  had  a  question. 

Ecendorf.  I  asked  for  the  microphone  be- 
cause although  I  thought  I  had  testimony  to 
give,  for  quite  some  time  I  was  scared  and 
I  didn't  want  to  give  it.  And  I  didn't  come 
forward  until  today.  They  couldn't  fit  me  In. 
but  I  wanted  to  be  on  this  panel.  My  name 
is  Arthur  Egendorf.  I  served  with  the  525 
MI  Group  in  Saigon,  later  with  a  group  called 
the  Field  Support  Group  In  Washington.  I 
got  particularly  interested  In  this  discussion 
because  they  were  talking  about  the  working 
class,  as  well  as  part  of  the  solution  being  no 
more  war.  But  people  began  to  hint  about 
Institutions,  and  I  think  I  have  some  things 
to  say  from  my  own  experience  In  Intelli- 
gence as  to  what  extent  the  institutions  of 
this  society  are  very  much  a  part  of  the 
phenomenon  that  we're  discussing  tonight. 
It's  not  something  we  can  deal  with  Just  by 
treating  veterans,  or  by  getting  the  govern- 
ment out  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  by  pro- 
posing a  moratorium  on  future  wars,  but  by 
looking  at  all  these  Institutions  that  the 
radicals  are  saying  are  all  wrong.  In  f.ict. 
those  of  us  who  came  from  my  background 
never  suspected  to  be  actually  Involved  in 
the  things  that  we  later  found  out  we  were 
involved  In.  I  went  to  Harvard,  majored  In 
economics,  worked  on  a  project  studying 
multi-national  corporations,  did  research  in 
Europe  on  them  before  being  Ijothered  by 
the  draft  board,  and  I  enlisted  In  Intelligence. 
I  was  told  that  I  would  be  in  areas  studies 
because  people  with  my  background  should 
be   In   afea  studies   and   not   with   the   in- 
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fantry.  And  I  found  out  in  the  first  day  a 
intelligence  school  that  area  studies  la  spy. 
ing.  I  was  later  sent  to  Vietnam,  and  becaiM* 
I  speak  French,  I  was  set  up  in  Saigon  in  « 
poeltion  I  really  wanted.  I  didn't  want  to  be 
out  In  the  field.  I  didn't  want  to  have  to  be 
under  fire.  I  ran  French  spies  back  and  forth 
into  Cambodia.  And  one  of  the  first  thingB 
that  I  had  to  do  there  was  to  arrange  to  get 
press  cover  for  my  spies. 

This,  some  of  the  people  in  the  preaa 
corps  might  have  heard  atwut,  and  they 
might  also  have  heard  last  year  the  Army'i 
denial  of  this  fact — that  press  cover  wm 
need  for  espionage  operatives.  But  It's  been 
a  standing  policy,  covert,  of  course,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Later  I  found  out  about 
Esso  Standard  Oil  being  used  to  provide  cover 
for  people  in  Cambodia:  that  was  a  proposed 
operation.  Later  when  I  was  sent  back  to 
Washington.  I  found  out  about  x-hundred 
different  companies  working  through  the 
CIA  with  Army  Intelligence  and  provid- 
ing cover  and  accommodation  addresses 
About  how  Internal  Revenue  Service  docu- 
ments were  falsified  in  order  to  hide  Income 
paid  to  spies,  as  well  as  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  Immigration  Department  docu- 
ments falsified  to  aid  operatives  oversew 
And.  In  fact,  a  large  number  of  the  Institu- 
tions that  I  had  studied  in  college,  believing 
that  these  were  things  that  were  going  to 
help  toward  world  peace,  the  multi-national 
corporation  was  going  to  weld  the  world  to- 
gether— were  In  fact  working  for  Uncle  Sam; 
not  totally,  not  everybody  committed  to 
Uncle  Sam.  but  the  Institutions  provide  a 
cover  for  things  that  are  not  published  in 
this  society.  Not  because  it  would  be  a  threat 
to  our  national  security,  but  because  the 
people  of  this  country,  if  they  found  out 
about  it  would  probably  feel  what  I  feel  uow. 
Which  is  quite  a  bit  of  desperation.  The  feel- 
ing that  Dr.  Lifton  talked  about — the  word 
Is  rotten  (It's  not  articulate  enough),  but 
that's  what  I  feel.  It's  rotten.  All  these  old 
alternatives  are  no  longer  there.  They  have 
the  same  taint  that  the  Army  has.  'They're 
not  viable  alternatives.  I  don't  know  where 
the  new  ones  are  to  come  from.  People  who 
are  not  only  Just  working  class  or  not  the 
great  middle  America,  but  are  shining  elites 
are  faced  by  the  same  problems.  We're  all  In 
the  same  boat. 

Moderator.  One  of  the  situations  we  face 
in  this  Investigation  is  that  as  publicity  has 
kind  of  got  out  about  what  we're  doing  peo- 
ple such  as  this  gentleman  have  come  for- 
ward at  the  last  minute,  we've  found  out 
we're  not  alone.  And  maybe  that's  the  good 
thing  about  It.  A  lot  of  men  at  the  laat 
minute  have  come  forth  and  said  they'd  like 
to  testify.  They  have  something  to  offer  us. 
Tliere  are  an  awful  lot  of  people  who  are 
In  the  same  boat.  I'd  like  to  open  It  now  to 
more  questions. 

Question.  The  question  Is  do  the  gentle- 
men of  the  panel  feel  that  there  Is  something 
about  the  United  States  which  more  or  less 
predestined  and  preordained  that  the  course 
of  this  war.  the  policies  of  this  war,  the  way 
it  was  prosecuted,  would  go  the  way  they 
have  gone,  or  do  you  feel  that  perhaps  with 
wiser  leadership,  with  a  different  sort  <» 
policy  making  procedure  and  so  forth,  It 
might  have  been  different?  Was  this  an  In- 
evitable tragedy,  or  was  It  a  tragedy  that 
could  have  been  avoided? 

Bjornsen.  All  right  "Hm,  I  can  answer  this. 
I  would  like  to  answer  this  very  quickly  from 
personal  experience.  When  I  was  In  Vietnam 
they  had  seven  changes  of  government.  We 
were  on  red  alert  twice  for  removal  of  all 
U.S.  troops  because  we  were  In  danger  or 
possible  take-over  of  the  government  by  » 
South  Vietnamese  government  self-appointed 
which  we  could  not  get  along  with.  We  were 
ready  to  pull  out  all  American  troops  as  early 
as  August  1964.  I'm  sorry  we  didn't. 

LiFTON.  I'll  say  something  as  long  as  *«■ 
he  asked  the  two  of  us  at  this  end  of  the 
table,  whatever  his  reason.  I'm  wiUing  to  u* 
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.).«  word  genocide  for  what  we're  doing  In 
m^tnam    I  think  It's  an  appropriate  word. 
rfTuse   genocide    means    killing   of   whole 
!™ulation  groups.  It  also  involves  moving 
^  destroying  the  land  or  as  a  colleague  of 
Xe  used  the  term,  ecodide,  meaning  de- 
^vtoK  the  entire  ecology  with  defoliation 
Md  bombing  and  the  various  fire  power  that 
we're  using  In   Vietnam.   Even   though    its 
mie  that  a  sizable  population  still  exists  and 
"      in  South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam 
too  I  think  the  word  genocide,  given  the  ex- 
^t  to  which  things  have  gone.  Is  not  excee- 
rive  I  think  It's  a  reasonable  word  and  here. 
rnddentally,  I'm  willing  to  follow  Jean  Paul 
slrtre  when  he  says  that  you  create  a  situa- 
tion that  almost  Inevitably  leads  to  genocide 
under  certain  conditions.  These  are:  a  coun- 
try from  an  alien  but  highly  developed  tech- 
noloey    moving  Into  the   area  of  an  alien 
country  with  a  very  low  developed  technology 
In  a  situation  of  revolution  and   counter- 
insurgency.    Given    that    situation,    and    I 
must  agree  with  my  colleagues  here,  we  must 
look  at  this  historical  and  political  situation 
along  with  the   psychological   Issues,   some 
Und  of  genocide  is  very,  very  likely  to  re- 
sult But,  In  terms  of  the  second  question,  in- 
evitably,  I   think    one    has    to    be    careful 
sbout  inevitability  about   anything.  When- 
ever you  study  human   behavior  it's  hard 
to  say  anything  Is  Inevitable,  but  you  can 
have  certain   conditions    where   things   are 
more  likely.  And  given  a  lot  that's  been  said 
sbout   the    institutions    in    American    life, 
things  that  happen  in  Vietnam  have  been  all 
too  likely.  Therefore.  I  think  that  we  should 
not,  on  the  one  hand,  take  a  position  of  ab- 
solute inevitability;    then   we   wouldn't   be 
.ible  to  change  things.  We've  got  to  change 
things.  Nothing  is  absolutely  Inevitable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  war  was  not  a  simple 
accident   that   we    blundered    Into   through 
some  foolish  leadership.  But  rather  has  to  do 
with  a  lot  of  things.  Yes,  it's  a  kind  of  neo- 
Imperlallsm.  It's  also  a  kind  of  remnant  of 
cold  war  Ideology  that  has  to  do  with  pure 
American   virtue   and   absolute    Communist 
pvil.  no  matter  where  these  arise.  And  even 
though  this  particular  revolution  we're  os- 
tensibly combatting  happens  to  be  over  40 
years  old  and  arises  from  deep  national  as- 
pirations,  as  well    as   being   communist,   as 
you  know.  So  these   illusions  are   a   source 
that  run  deep  into  American  foreign  policy, 
to  the  fabric  of  American  life  and  yes,  into 
the  American  class  structure.  But  I  don't 
think  we  should  take  a  position  of  absolute 
inevitability,  rather  of  making  ftindamental 
changes  in  Institutions  that  take  a  very  dif- 
ferent course  and  avoid  that  kind  of  out- 
come. 

Peck.  Well,  I  would  Just  like  to  follow  up 
that  comment  first  of  all  by  stating  that  the 
evidence  for  genocide  is  clearly  there. 
Whether  one  looks  Rt  the  ur,e  of  biological 
and  chemical  means  of  warfare  as  Professor 
Messleman  has  at  Harvard.  In  terms  of  the 
genocide  that  has  taken  place;  whether  we 
look  at  the  Indiscriminate  use  of  napalming, 
the  use  of  antl -personnel  pellet  bombing,  or 
whether  we  take  a  look  at  the  bomb  tonnage 
that  has  been  dropped  In  Vietnam  during 
this  period,  greater  than  all  the  bomb  ton- 
nage in  World  War  II,  an  average  of  bomb 
tonnage  equivalent  to  nearly  three  Hiro- 
shima bombs  a  week  in  Vietnam.  Now  I  was 
in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  last  August  and 
I  talked  to  the  survivors  and  victims  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  I  saw  and  visited  the  museum 
at  Hiroshima.  And  yet  In  Vietnam  that 
means  every  214  days  a  Hiroshima  bomb  is 
ilropped.  Now  why  does  that  take  place?  Why 
Is  the  United  States  doing  that?  Why  Is  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam?  That's  Just  a  very, 
very  simple  question.  One  coiild  say  that 
we  stumbled  into  Vietnam;  that  we  sort  of 
trickled  ourselves  into  It  by  a  series  of  mis- 
calculations, a  series  of  errors,  a  series  of 
misjudgments  on  the  part  of  the  State  De- 
partment during  the  Truman  Adminlstra- 
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tlon  and  from  then  on  Into  now.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  United  States 
emerged   as  the  dominant  world  power  in 
the  immediate  post-World  War  n  situation. 
And   we  emerged   in  that   way   because  our 
whole   industrial,  political   and  social   base 
was  unscathed  in  this  horrible  International 
holocaust.  I  mean,  we  were  not  bombed,  we 
were  not  destroyed  here,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Industrial  base  In  Eng- 
land, In  Japan,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  In  the 
Soviet    Union,    In    every    major    indtwtrlal 
power    was    destroyed,    except    the    United 
States.  In  addition,  we  had  attained  the  use 
of  nuclear  power  and  we  proclaimed  in  initi- 
ating our  ascendency  to  a  position  of  pre- 
eminence In  the  world,  the  Introduction  of 
the  American  Century,  Pax  Americana.  Gar 
Alprovitz.  m  his  very,  very  Important  work 
on  atomic  diplomacy  has  documents  In  a 
very  definitive  way.  that  the  dropping  of  the 
bombs  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  were  pri- 
marllv  for  political  and  diplomatic  reasons 
and,  in  fact,  initiated  the  cold  war.  Now  you 
can  read  the  evidence  If  you  like.  The  point 
Is  we  entered  Vietnam  because  Vietnam  is 
part  of  our  whole  Pacific  rim  strategy,  our 
whole   effort   to   maintain   presence   in   the 
mainland  of  Asia  and  to  effect  control  over 
what  we  consider  to  be  an  Important  mar- 
ket resource  area.  And  when  the  French,  in 
their  colonial   rule    a  kind  of  greift-ridden 
colonial    control    based    on    the    uses    of    a 
coastal    elite    in    oppressing    and    exploiting 
the  Vietnamese  peasantry,  when  the  French 
finally,  through  the  continued  perseverance 
of  the  Vietnamese  movement  for  a  national 
independence,  were  in  the  throes  of  defeat, 
we  went  in  there  with  everything  we  could. 
From  1950  to  1954  we  poured  in  nearly  3  bil- 
lion dollars.  Even  prior  to  the  defeat  at  Dien 
Bien   Phu,   our   now   president,   Mr.   Nixon, 
along  with  Admiral  Radford  and  others,  was 
floating    the    Operation    Vulture    program, 
which  would  have  meant  American  expedi- 
tionary intervention  at  that  time  Including 
possible  use  of  a  nuclear  strike.  Now,  what 
we  are  trying  to  say  Is  that  there  Is  a  his- 
tory  to  our   Involvement  and   those  of  us 
who  never  knew  where  Vietnam  was  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1965,  when  LBJ,  ovir  peace  candi- 
date,   (of  course  we  all   wore  buttons,  you 
know,  "part  of  the  way  with  LBJ")  initiated 
unilateral  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

We  didn't  know  anything  about  Vietnam 
or  Indo-China  and  we  had  to  teach  ourselves 
right  from  scratch;  and  that's  what  the 
teach-in  movement  was  about.  And  we 
learned  plenty.  We  learned  that  the  war  was 
not  a  mistake,  that  it  was  not  an  error.  But, 
It  was  a  calculated  expression  of  American 
neo-imperiallst  policies.  What  went  wrong? 
What  went  wrong,  my  friend.  Is  that  we 
could  not  pull  off  the  Dominican  Republic. 
If  we  could  have  pulled  it  off  In  five  days, 
there  would  have  been  no  protest  movement. 
There  would  have  been  no  struggle  against 
the  war.  But  what  we  did  not  expect  In 
Vietnam  and  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
who  was  esteemed  for  his  use  of  computer 
programming  could  not  program  at  that  time, 
was  the  deep  will  to  resist  on  the  part  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  and  the  fact  that  their 
struggle  for  national  Independence  was  rooted 
not  only  in  an  immediate  forty  year  period, 
but  went  throughout  their  centuries  of  his- 
tory of  struggling  against  foreign  oppression. 
That  it  was  rooted  in  their  very  culture. 
Therefore,  we  were  Immediately  faced  in 
fighting  a  people.  We  were  fighting  against 
a  peoples'  war.  And.  where  does  our  strategy 
come  from?  It  comes  from  one  of  the.  I  as- 
sume. Instructors  of  oxir  young  brother  here. 
Samuel  Huntington  at  Harvard  and  Kissinger, 
too.  no  doubt.  But,  I  mean,  what  did  Hunt- 
ington say?  What  you  have  to  do  to  defeat  a 
people  engaged  In  a  peoples'  struggle  against 
foreign  intervention  and  oppression  is  to  dry 
up  the  ocean  so  that  the  fish  don't  have  any 
water.  That's  to  say,  destroy  the  logistic  Isase 
of  a  movement  struggling  for  national  in- 
dependence. 
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And,  if  you  want  to  destroy  the  military 
arm  of  that  movement,  then  you  must  destroy 
the  people.  You  must  destroy  their  social 
fabric.  You  must  destroy  their  very  infra- 
structure. You  must  uproot  them  from  their 
land,  you  must  move  them  into  concentra- 
tion camps  and  you  must  kill  them  Indis- 
criminately so  that  a  sufficient  number  are 
so  destroyed,  so  uprooted,  so  demoralized, 
so  broken  apart  that  the  rest  will  submit.  But 
if  there's  anything  that  I've  learned  from  the 
Vietnamese,  they  will  never,  never  submit. 
Never!  I  think  that  what  all  of  us  are  say- 
ing here  is  that  we  are  fundamentally  ap- 
preciative of  the  Vietnamese  for  that  struggle 
because  in  the  process  they  save  us,  as  hu- 
man beings.  They  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
struggle  for  our  own  freedom,  our  own  in- 
dependence, and  our  own  liberation  here. 

MoDKRATOR.  I'd  like  to  simply  add  that  if 
anybody  doesnt  believe  the  gentlemen  that 
have  participated  In  the  panels  today  and 
the  panels  that  will  be  given  the  next  two 
days  about  the  question  of  genocide,  that 
he  simply  take  a  trip  to  Vietnam  and  go  ask 
a  rice  farmer  how  he  feels  about  having  his 
crops  blown  away;  that  he  ask  a  Vietnamese 
mother  who  has  borne  a  deformed  child  how 
she  feels  about  the  question  of  genocide,  and 
you'll  get  a  pretty  good  answer. 

Peck.  When  I  was  In  Vietnam,  I  did  have 
a  chance  to  visit  some  of  the  bomb  victims. 
We're  under  the  impression,  at  course,  that 
bombing  of  Vietnam  has  really  ended  north 
of  the  19th  parallel  since  the  April  Fool's 
speech  of  LBJ.  Also,  we  think  that  that's  the 
case   since  October   1968.  But.   I  carry  with 
me.  and  I  always  will,  these  photographs  of 
three  bomb  victims  that  I  met.  I  asked  the 
attending   physician  to   have  these   photo- 
graphs made  after  I  met  with  them.  This  is 
the  young  woman,  aged  21.  Miss  That  who 
was  the  victim  of  a  napalm  bomb  in  Decem- 
ber  26,    1969;    and   vou  see   her   leg.   It's  as 
though  she's  resting  it  on  a  bench.  Well,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  that's  the  permanent 
position  of  her  leg.  The  napaUn  has  so  shriv- 
eled up  that  skin  that  the  leg  cannot  stretch 
out  at  all.  And  they've  done  innumerable 
skin  grafting  already  and  they  will  continue 
to  do  it.  She  Just  doesn't  have  use  of  that 
leg  and  it  will  retain  itself  In  that  permanent 
position.  The  next  one  Is  a  22  year  old  sales- 
woman, who  was  struck  by  a  pellet  bomb, 
on  March  28,  1970  and  only  survived  because 
a  person,  who  was  killed  by  the  pellet  bombs, 
fell  on  top  of  her.  But  she  has  six  pellets 
embedded  In  her  body  and  they  can't  be 
removed.   One  is  on  the  back  of  her   neck 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  arm  is  completely 
paralyzed  and  subject  to  every  whim  and 
change  of  the  temperature  and  to  touch. 
I  Just  sort  of  reached  out  to  her  hand, 
and   she   Just  retreated   in  pain.  And  then 
here  U  a  young  farmer,  aged  26.  who  was 
bombed  in  late  '68.  And  he  was  bombed  by 
a  phosphorus  bomb.  Phosphorus  makes  for 
intense  burning  of  the  skin  and  his  whole 
body  Is  disfigured.  You  can  see  his  arms  and 
his  whole  face  was  blinded  by  It.  He  has  one 
of  his  eyes  restored.  And  I  don't  beUeve  that 
I  am  responsible  for  that  bombing.  I  mean 
I'm  trying  to  say  that  to  myself.  But  when 
you  look  and  when  you  talk  to  Vietnamese 
and  you  see  what  is  being  done  to  a  whole 
people   (and  this  is  Jtist  three  of  a  whole 
number  of  people,  every  family  In  Vietnam 
no  longer  has  members  of  it  and  I  think  you 
Just  have  to  understand  how  deeply  loyal 
and  close  they  are  to  their  own  kin  and  to 
their  own  family)  you  know  what  this  means. 
I  can  only  teU  you  when  you  ask  Is  there 
genocide  In  'Vietnam.  I've  seen  the  villages 
that  have  been  leveled.  I've  seen  the  fantas- 
tic bombardment  that  has  taken  place  there. 
I  haven't  eeen  It  In  the  South  as  the  GI's  and 
others  have  seen  It.  But  anybody  going  to 
Vietnam  can  tell  you  that  the  people  are 
being  destroyed  and  the  land  is  being  de- 
stroyed and  It's  summed  up  In  that  horrible, 
absurd,     dehumanized,     brutalized     phrase 
that  m  order  to  save  the  village  we  had  to 
destroy  it. 
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Oalicia.  I  think  that  each  of  ua  tomes 
home  with  thla  kind  of  thing.  I  offer  you  a 
picture  that  was  sent  to  me  by  a  good  Trtend 
of  mine  of  a  young  Vietnamese  girl  This 
was  a  2nd  Lt.  who  did  my  work  for  me  down 
m  the  Delta.  He's  written  off  the  bacp,  "In 
the  eyes  of  a  child  one  can  see  what  t<  •  most 
of  us  Is  a  memory  of  life  and  love  and  being 
free.  A  child  again  can  I  ever  be?  Signed, 
Steven?"  And  he  says,  "this  child's  sister  was 
Just  killed  by  wounds  Inflicted  by  misdirected 
U.8.  Artillery  fire.  Pray  for  peace  " 

Oetmann.  How  many  times  on  teUvlslon 
at  night  can  you  see  John  Wayne  killing  dirt 

yellow   on    television?    It    hippens 

every  day.  I  dare  somebody  In  this  aty.  In 
Detroit  to  go  to  a  TV  network  durlig  the 
day   and   not   find   at   least   one  war  Imovle 

where  they're   killing  yellow   phat's 

genocide  on  Just  more  than  the  Vletniimese. 
That's  on  the  whole  yellow  race.  You  don't 
see  them  killing  Oermans  because  they're 
white.  You  don't  see  them  killing  liallans 
'cause  they're  white.  But  something  from  the 
Orients'  yellow,  and  It's  not  to  be  trufted. 

Cloke.  I  really  didn't  plan  this  butj^lt  fits 
In  with  the  conxmenta  that  I  made  eanller  In 
terms  of  the  question  of  genocide  aAd  the 
relationship  back  into  the  United  States.  I 
Just  received  an  announcement  that  miany  of 
you  know  about  Chicano  Moratorlumk  that 
take  place  in  Loa  Angeles  and  have] taken 
place.  There  was  a  Chicano  Moratorium  In 
Los  Angeles  today  and  there  is  alrea4y  one 
person  dead  and  six  persons  wounded  jin  the 
hospital.  That's  a  concrete  lllustrationlof  the 
fact  that  it  doesn't  Just  take  place  In  Viet- 
nam. The  Chlcano  Moratorium  Is  a  group  of 
Chicano  persons  In  the  United  State*,  con- 
centrated in  Los  Angeles,  that  has  pad  a 
large  number  of  demonstrations  agalast  the 
war,  pulling  out  as  many  as  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  people.  Each  time  they  hav«  dem- 
onstrated they've  been  met  with  police 
violence  and  police  brutality  to  an  lertent 
which  the  white  anti-war  movement  lias  not 
really  seen.  It  has  been  very  clear  thaw  police 
have  provoked  incidents  of  violence  with  the 
Chlcano  leadership  and  have  used  |  Indis- 
criminate harrassment  and  brutality  ^gainst 
them.  I 

MoDBLATOB.  A  woman  from  the  aiidlence 
has  more  or  less  charged  us  with  ^slsm 
becaiise  we  don't  have  a  woman  on  the 
panel.  Well,  madam,  the  fact  Is  that  there's 
very  few  women,  and  this  Is  a  credit  to|  them, 
that  have  picked  up  guns  and  boml^  and 
killed  Vietnamese  and  that's  mainly  ^o  has 
testified  today.  There's  very  few  womjen  in- 
volved m  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Most  ol  them 
are  nurses.  Some  of  them  have  returned  and 
are  continuing  the  struggle.  If  you'l 
tomorrow,  you'll  hear  a  woman  tal 
the  prisoner  of  war  situation.  You'll  hi 
of  them,  in  fact,  a  mother  of  a  prlso 
also  a  woman  who  was  working  wl 
Friends  of  Vietnam  who  was  taken  a  pflsoner 
of  the  NLF,  and  they  will  be  talking  od  these 
points  from  a  woman's  point  of  vlewJ 

Cloke.  Nonetheless.  I  think  that  ths  point 
that  was  raised  is  a  very  legitimate  ope  be- 
cause we  are  talking  about  the  psychology  of 
OI's.  Part  of  that  psychology  relates  )to  the 
question  of  how.  for  example,  peopl^  who 
participated  in  the  military  In  an  aU-male 
Institution  again,  in  terms  of  not  Jusi  Viet- 
nam but  in  terms  of  basic  training  aitd  the 
work  that  happens  In  the  United  States,  the 
ways  in  which  their  family  life  is  affecited  by 
that  and.  the  ways  in  which  their  at^tudes 
towards  women  are  affected  by  it.  wjhat  is 
true  of  the  attitude  toward  the  Vletaamese 
as  being  gooks.  is  identical  to  the  altitude 
toward  women  which  exists  inside  th4  mili- 
tary. Some  attempts  to  reach  them  a4e  tak- 
ing place  In  the  form  of  attempts  to  re^ch  OI 
wives,  dependents  and  women  In  thd  mili- 
tary. There  may  be  some  people  here  who 
would  be  able  to  talk  more  about  that.  But 
I  think  that  the  point  Is  directly  reletjant. 

Audience   question.    I   was   with    the   4^th 
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Infantry  and  9th  Infantry  in  1967  as  a  rifle- 
man. Ever  since  I  got  back,  I've  been  working 
In  the  peace  movement,  mainly  with  vet- 
erans. I  want  to  direct  this  question  to  Mr. 
Llfton.  I  skimmed  over  his  book  on  Hiro- 
shima and  I  kind  of  get  the  picture  that 
you're  not  sure  of  what's  going  to  happen 
with  those  of  us  who've  returned  and  have 
this  feeling  of  wanting  to  die,  that  you  men- 
tion, or  wanting  to  kill.  And  there's  214  ni^l- 
llon  veterans  and  I  don't  know  what  per- 
centage Involved  In  the  peace  movement,  I 
was  Just  wondering  if  you  could  comment  on 
that?  Secondly,  I  know  that  we've  been  trying 
to  get  work  within  the  government  to  try 
to  get  help  and  make  the  problems  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran  known.  How  are  you  coming 
along  with  this? 

LoTON.  The  flrst  question  has  to  with 
really  the  fate  of  millions  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. Win  they  take  a  direction  of  violence 
and  chauvinism  and  really  tie  themselves  to 
reactionary  and  chauvliUsttc  political  move- 
ments in  this  country  and  tendencies?  1 
think  there's  a  real  danger  of  that  and  I 
think  we  should  be  aware  of  it.  We  were  dis- 
cussing informally  and  we  don't  know  how 
large  an  issue  this  Is,  but  it  may  be  a  very 
large  one  indeed. 

There  is  a  tendency  of  a  number  of  GI's 
to  get  out  of  service  earlier  by  showing  a 
willingness  to  Join  the  police  force.  Now  It's 
very  possible,  we  can't  prejudge  It,  but  it's 
very  possible  that  the  most  chauvinistic  of 
the  GI's.  those  who  want  to  keep  on  a  violent 
pattern  that  they  learned  In  Vietnam  or  they 
learned  before  that  but  had  intensified  enor- 
mously In  Vietnam,  that  they'll  simply  main- 
tain that.  I  think  there  is  an  Important  psy- 
chological point  here.  Anybody  who  comes 
back  from  Vietnam.  Just  as  anybody  who 
underwent  an  atomic  bomb  in  Hiroshima,  In 
fact,  anybody  who  undergoes  any  extreme  ex- 
perience Involving  massive  death,  becomes  a 
survivor  of  that  experience  and  In  Vietnam 
one  has  the  added  element  of  having  been, 
as  I  suggested  before,  an  executioner  as  well 
as  a  victim  in  many  ways.  Now  the  survivor 
can  fundamentally  go  one  of  two  directions. 
He  must,  no  matter  what  direction  he  takes, 
find  significance  and  meaning  In  his  life,  be- 
cause he's  struggling  too,  in  some  way,  re- 
integrate himself.  And  Integrity  In  his  life 
In  a  very  personal  way  and  In  his  overall 
world  view  and  his  general,  larger  political 
ana  ethical  position.  He  can,  in  the  tradi- 
tional way  of  veterans,  as  veterans  usually 
have  In  this  country,  take  the  direction  of 
more  chauvinism,  more  war,  defending  war 
and  fighting  as  you  saw  In  those  little  dem- 
onstrations outside  today,  objecting  to  any- 
t>ody  who  wants  to  take  peaceful  direction  or 
direction  of  fundamental  change  and  trans- 
formation. There's  a  very  real  danger  that 
a  large  number  of  veterans  in  this  country 
will  follow  that.  What  I  think  is  encouraging, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  veterans  who  are  struggling  against 
very  great  odds,  but  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, to  take  the  other  direction,  that  Is, 
finding  meaning  and  exposing  the  very 
meanlnglessness  of  the  Vietnam  war.  But 
not  only  that,  but  finding  what  led  to  the 
war,  giving  form  to  the  exp)erlence.  That's 
more  difficult,  but  a  much  more  profound 
and  a  much  more  beneficial  and  noble  direc- 
tion that  veterans  are  taking.  And  I  think 
that  it  may  be  that  if  all  of  us  work  hard 
enough,  we  can  swing  the  thing  for  the  great 
majority  of  Vietnam  veterans  to  move  in 
that  direction.  Because  there  are  large  and 
Important  ties  between  veterans  and  youth 
culture  and  between  veterans  and  militant 
political  groups  of  a  number  of  kinds.  The 
thing  I  would  add  to  that  Is  that  it's  a  com- 
plicated personal  transition  and  I  think  It's 
all  too  easy  to  reverse  the  kind  of  paradigm 
I  mentioned  before,  the  cold  war  Ideology: 
that  Amencsm  possesses  all  and  total  virtue 
and  America's  alleged  enemies,  the  Commu- 
nists, reflect  total  depravity.  It's  easy  to  re- 
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verse  that,  to  see  all  too  easily,  I  think, 
America  as  possessing  total  evil,  the  only  evil 
that's  ever  been  felt  In  the  world. 

Clearly  that's  not  true.  But  it  happens  that 
America  is  perhaps  the  most  destructive  force 
given  our  technological  and  social  structure, 
that  the  world  now  faces.  If  that's  so,  what 
we  have  to  do  is  draw  upon  whatever  posi- 
tive and  humane  traditions,  and  there  are 
some,  the  fact  that  we  meet  here  in  this  way 
perhaps  attests  to  this,  that  exist  in  Amer- 
ican life,  and  strengthen  them  and  deepen 
them  and  transform  the  rest  of  American 
life  Into  that  positive  direction.  Not  gink  in 
a  mire  of  breast -beating  about  total  evil,  i 
want  to  say  another  word  about  the  second 
question  that  he  raised  because  that's  Impor- 
tant, too.  I  did  testify  before  the  Cranston 
Subcommittee.  I  do  believe  that  veterans  need 
much  better  facilities  at  all  the  veterans  hos- 
pitals. That  they've  been  a  scandal:  every- 
body knows  that.  In  fact,  the  administration 
has  apparently  blocked  whatever  efforts 
Cranston's  group  has  made  to  Increase  fa- 
cilities for  veterans.  But  I  confess  that  my 
appearing  before  that  conamlttee,  as  I  made 
very  clear  to  the  people  when  I  went  there, 
was  not  Tor  the  purpose  of  getting  better 
facilities  primarily,  although  that  would  b« 
fine  if  that  happened,  but  rather  for  the  sake 
of  publicizing  the  full  breadth  of  the  prob- 
lem that  we've  been  discussing  tonight  about 
brutallzation  of  our  whole  society  as  reflected 
in  the  veteran's  problems.  And  I  guess  what 
I  really  believe  In  (it's  a  small  thing  but 
lots  can  grow  from  it)  are,  as  some  of  you  in 
the  audience  know,  Informal  rap  sessions  In 
oflSces  of  peace-minded  veterans  groups.  They 
help  vets  to  really  come  to  terms  with  them- 
selves and  find  their  bearings  along  the  lines 
we've  been  discussing,  but  also  they  help 
again  gain  information  and  publicize  and 
spread  over  various  media  some  of  the  things 
that  we've  been  talking  about  tonight.  I 
think  that  can  grow  In  various  ways  that  are 
unpredictable:  along  with  many  other  move- 
ment efforts. 

Question  from  the  Audience:  (not  audible) 
Dr.  Luton.  I  was  asked  whether  the  pro- 
cess of  basic  training  can  be  compared  to  s 
so-called  though  reform  process  that  I  de- 
scribed in  an  earlier  work  on  Communist 
China,  or  so-called  brain-washing.  Let  me 
make  clear  that  when  I  described  that  pro- 
cess in  an  earlier  study,  what  I  tried  to  do 
was  take  a  sp«cifl«  series  of  examples  and 
then  apply  them  universally.  The  issue  there 
was  not  even  the  nature  of  the  political  move- 
ment so  much  as  the  process  by  which  men's 
minds  could  be  molded  and  narrowed.  The 
McCarthy  movement  in  America  at  that  time, 
which  was  then  rampant,  was  another  very 
vivid  example  that  I  spoke  of  and  developed 
The  problem  then  became  not  Chinese 
thought  reform  so  much,  as  a  general  ten- 
dency anywhere.  In  any  society,  toward  to- 
tallstlc  Uiought,  toward  an  absolute  point 
of  view  which  totally  taints  with  guilt  and 
even  non-existence,  the  threat  of  non-elxst- 
ence,  whether  through  murder  or  some  other 
form  of  the  equivalent  of  non-existence  by 
being  tossed  out  of  socelty,  as  In  the  caw 
of  certain  Russian  v^riters  now  who  are  pro- 
testing that  that  pattern  of  totalism,  or  Ideo- 
logical totallsm,  has  to  be  defined.  And  I 
tried  to  set  up  certain  criteria  for  it.  Get- 
ting back  to  basic  training  In  American  mili- 
tary units;  I  think  it  falls  into  most  of  those 
categories  and  a  colleague  of  mine,  who  I 
hope  vTlll  be  here  tomorrow  and  the  next 
day.  Peter  Bourne,  who  has  studied  bsslc 
training  and  also  studied  combat,  has  act- 
ually used  examples  and  quoted  work  that  I 
and  other  have  done  about  thought  reform 
or  totallsm  and  demonstrated  their  existence 
in  American  military  basic  training  proce- 
dures. You  must  remember  that  what  li 
characteristic  of  this  kind  of  process  is  that 
a  man  is  made  to  feel  extremely  quUty.  u 
if  he  doesn't  exist  at  all.  can't  exist,  and  1* 
threatened    with    terrible    harm   unless  W 
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ukes  •  very  narrow,  and  In  this  case,  very 
brutalized  pattern,  adopts  it  as  his  own,  in- 
jg^jalizcs  it,  and  then  expresses  It.  I  think 
basic  training  has  to  be  looked  at  very 
leverely  in  this  light. 

Moderator.  I  had  a  question  passed  up  to 
me  It  says,  you  speak  of  racism.  Why  is  there 
no  representative  of  black  GIs  on  the  panel 
when  more  blacks,  per  capita,  are  sent  to 
Vietnam?— and  it's  signed  "A  White  Caaiadl- 
yi  ■•  If  the  gentleman  hadnt  run  off  to  sup- 
per, he  would  have  seen  a  very  Interesting 
discussion  on  racism  with  a  black  vet.  a 
Chlcano,  and  Indian  veteran  an  Oriental 
veteran  and  a  white  veteran.  We  have  quite 
J  few  black  veterans  who  are  going  to  testify. 
Lei  me  say  one  thing  else  on  the  subject  of 
racism.  Blacks  have  been  talking  about 
racism  for  years;  they've  been  trying  to  get 
it  across  to  white  people.  I  think  It's  Im- 
portant that  we  White  are  understanding  It 
now;  that  we're  talking  about  it,  too.  And 
the  fact  that  these  veterans  who  are  predom- 
inantly white,  understand  that  It's  racism 
that's  screwing  up  the  works  is  very  import- 
ant step  in  building  a  new  America. 

Question  Prom  the  Auuience.  Not  much  of 
the  panel  is  along  these  lines  true  because 
If  we  need  a  total  solution,  we  have  to  under- 
stand that  there's  a  total  problem.  When 
weTe  talking  about  genocide  I  don't  think 
we  want  to  think  only  about  the  genocldal 
acts  m  South  East  Asia,  but  the  genocide 
of  35  million  blacks  in  America.  I'm  not 
talking  about  the  repression  of  the  Panthers. 
I'm  not  talking  about  Angela  Davis.  We 
expect  Intellectuals  to  be  repressed  and  to 
be  killed  off.  I'm  talking  about  the  people 
in  the  ghettos.  Plve  years  after  the  Hough 
fires  those  houses  are  still  standing,  gutted, 
homes  for  rats  and  for  other  things  which 
are  not  good  or  healthy  for  babies  and  other 
IWng  things.  I  would  like  the  panel  to  dis- 
cuss for  a  moment  the  effects  of  having  two- 
thirds  of  our  national  budget  being  spent  In 
Vietnam  and  what  this  does  to  genocide  of 
25  million  Blacks. 

Moderator.  I'd  like  to  open  that  with  Jxist 
one  thought.  The  war  In  Vietnam  and  racism 
are  so  closely  related  that  now  the  National 
Ouard  has  M-16s  In  my  home  state,  which 
Is  Ohio,  and  you  know  Detroit  and  lots  of 
other  places,  that  are  Inter-clty  areas,  have 
been  subjected  to  the  concept  of  free  fire 
zones,  which  were  developed  in  Vietnam.  So 
I  think  there's  definitely  a  close  tie.  Ken 
would  you  like  to  talk  on  this  point? 

Cloke.  Sure.  I  think  that  one  of  the  things 
that  needs  to  be  said  about  that  problem 
Is  the  way  In  which  the  United  States  creates. 
Intentionally  creates,  categories  which  allow 
racism  to  foster  and  to  develop.  The  primary 
category  is  poverty.  The  ways  In  which  that 
happens  In  terms  of  the  international  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the  ways  In 
which  It  happens  at  home  are  very  nearly 
Identical.  I  think  that  part  of  the  discus- 
sion has  to  deal  with  a  question  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  racism  in  terms  of  the  way  In 
which  poverty  is  reinforced  by  a  social  sys- 
tem which,  I  think  everyone  will  recognize. 
can  be  called  capitalism  In  which  there  are 
large  numbers  of  people  who  own  the  major 
instruments  of  production  and  distribution 
In  the  society  and  who,  by  virtue  of  that 
ownership,  force  other  people  to  sell  their 
labor  power  and  work  for  a  wage.  That 
fact  ought  to  be  clear  to  people  here  In 
Detroit  more  than  maybe  In  other  places 
In  the  country. 

But  the  creation  of  a  whole  class  of  people, 
a  whrte  category  of  people  who  are  Incapable, 
rendered  Incapable,  not  by  virtue  of  their 
own  activity  but  by  virtue  of  the  activ- 
ity of  the  social  system  in  which  they 
operate,  of  participating  in  that  society  as 
equals.  Is  part  of  a  total  historical  process 
»nd  I  think  that  It  has  to  be  dealt  with 
In  that  way.  I  don't  think  that  Its  pos- 
sible to  look  only  at  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  in  the  I970's  and  10  examine  the 
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question  of  racism  and  to  think  that  it  has 
to  be  examined  on  an  historical  scale.  For 
example,  the  ways  in  which  the  United  States 
forced  Cuba  to  produce  sugar  cane.  The  vsrays 
in   which   the   United   States    forced   other 
countries    of    the    world    to    produce    Items 
which  would  be  economically  beneficial  to 
It.  And  all  In  the  name  of  what  some  people 
have  referred  to  as  the  multi-national  cor- 
porate scheme  of  world  development.   The 
fact  Is  that  at  present  the  United  States  is, 
and  American  ruling  interests  are,  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  extraction  of  the  wealth  of  the 
world  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  That 
wealth  exists  not  only  in  the  form  of  natural 
commodities,  that  is,  items  for  sale,  but  in 
the  form  of  the  human  conamodlty  also,  labor 
and  labor  power.  And  It's  Important  for  us, 
I  think,  to  see  the  question  of  racism  In 
those  terms.  In  addition  to  that,  there  de- 
velops alongside  of  that,  and  with  that,  a 
kind  of  social  psychology  of  racism.  A  kind 
of   social    psychology   of   oppression    which. 
Id  recommend  a  book  which  I'm  Involved 
In  reading  right  now,  which  Is  a  book  by  E. 
Mem6   called   Dominated   Man,   which   talks 
about  the  problems  of  racism,  the  problems 
of  colonialism,  the  problems  of   sexism  In 
terms  not  of  one  country  at  a  given  historical 
period  in  time,  but  it  attempts  to  extrapolate 
from  that  experience  and  to  generalize  In  the 
experience.  And  the  conclusion.  I  think,  that 
you  come  to  is  a  conclusion  which  Sartre 
reached  In  his  Introduction  to  Franz  Fanons 
iKKjk.  "The  Wretched  of  the  Earth,"  where 
he  says,  at  one  point,  that  the  engine  ol 
colonialism  turns  In  a  circle  and  that  you 
can  hardly  distinguish  Its  dally  practice  from 
Its  own  objective  necessity.  In  other  words, 
you  can  hardly  distinguish  what  is  done  on  a 
daUy  basis  from  the  necessltiee  of  that  sys- 
tem m  operation.  The  most  important  thing 
I  think  whloh  we've  l>een  trying  to  develop 
here  Is  the  idea  that  all  of  this  Is  part  ol 
the  system.  That  is,  that  there  are  not  Just 
Isolated  individual  sources  of  oppression  that 
exist  within  the  society  as  a  whole,  here  is 
not  Just  on  the  one  hand,  the  oppression  of 
blacks  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  oppres- 
sion of  women,  on  the  other  hand,  the  op- 
pression of  Vietnamese.  But  that  all  these 
dovetail;   come  together  and  Integrate  and 
that    part    of   the    process    of    our    political 
awakening  Is  discovering  ways  In  which  these 
things  are  Integrated.  When  I  spoke  earlier 
about  total  solution,  that  was  what  I  meant. 
That  the  only  way  In  which  you  can  begin 
to  reach  the  fundamental  problems  of  op- 
pression first  particular  groups  of  people  is 
to   see   the    general    oppression   that   exists 
throughout  the  society;  to  understand  some 
of  Its  general  features.  Its  historical  evolu- 
tion;  the  ways  in  which  It  originated  and 
grew. 

The  difficulty  In  terms  of  dealing  with 
questions  of  racism  and  sexism  and  im- 
perialism, I  think,  are  primarily,  at  this 
point,  problems  In  how  we  organize  our- 
selves In  such  a  way  that  we  understand  that 
even  though  we're  against  this  process  In 
some  kind  of  total  sense,  the  ways  In  which 
we  exemplify  and  participate  in  this  process 
on  a  day-to-day  level.  This  Is  particularly 
coming  to  the  fore  right  now  with  the  wom- 
en's organizations  that  are  growing  and  mul- 
tiplying around  the  country.  But  it's  a  prob- 
lem that  exists  for  Vietnam  veterans  also. 
It's  a  problem  that  exists  for  everybody  In 
the  society.  The  ways  In  which  the  process 
that  you  go  through,  the  political  process 
that  you  go  through,  tends  not  to  be  critical 
of  the  society  that  you  operate  In.  It  tends 
to  assume  all  kinds  of  things  and  to  take 
things  for  granted.  The  ways  In  which,  for 
example,  in  the  early  phases  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  that  whites  moved  Into 
the  South  and  essentially.  In  many  respects, 
ran  the  civil  rights  movement.  These  kinds 
of  problems  I  think  lead  to  one  general 
thought  In  terms  of  a  solution  and  that  is, 
the  integration  of  united  and  separate  or- 
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ganlzatlon.  The  integration  of,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  right  to  complete  total  self-deter- 
mination, the  right  to  complete  total  sep- 
aration at  the  same  time  as  demonstrating 
in  some  concrete  ways  the  ways  in  which  our 
interesu  are  all  united.  The  ways  in  which 
we   have  to  get  together   in   order  to  solve 
the    fundamental    problems.    And    it's    not 
Just   a   question   of   eliminating    racism,   or 
sexism  or  the  various  forms  in  which  we've 
been  brutalized  by   this  society.  Its  also  a 
question  of  complete  and  total  necessity  on 
our  part  to  recognize  the  ways  In  which  we 
act  and  the  ways  in  which  we  oppress  other 
people  in  order  to  be  able  to  reach  a  point, 
a    level    of    development,    where    they    can 
provide  a  real  basis  for  a  voluntary   agree- 
ment between  people;   where  we  can  unite 
women,   blacks,   white    working   class   Intel- 
lectuals,     mental      workers,      people      from 
towns,    people    from    counties,    people    who 
are    In    the    military,    people    who    are    ci- 
vilians.   What    I    think    we    have    to    keep 
in  mind  Is  this  dynamic  that  exists  In  terms 
of  separateness  and  unity.  The  only  other 
thing  that  I'd  like  to  say  about  it  U  that 
there  is  no  clearcut  solution  to  any  of  those 
problems.  The  part  of  the  process  that  were 
going   through   right   now   Is   the    discovery 
of  the  fact  that  even  revolution.  In   places 
where  revolutions  have  taken  place,  has  not 
solved    those    fundamental    problems.    That 
what  Is  required  is  some  form  of  revolution 
inside   the   revolution.   That    process   is   not 
something  that  takes  place  at  one  appointed 
period  m  time,  but  It's  a  process  that  takes 
place   throughout   that   period   In   time.   So. 
therefore.  I  think  that  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  use  of  the  word  "boy"  In  terms 
of  black  people;  the  use  of  the  term  "girls"  In 
relationship  to  women;  these  have  occurred 
right  here  in  this  panel  and  have  been  part 
of   this    very    presentation.   The   absence   of 
black   people   and   women  on   the   panel.   I 
think    Is    something    that    illustrates    that 
basic  point.  And  what  we  have  to  be  con- 
scious of  Is  the  fact  that  as  Vietnam  veter- 
ans call  tell  us — Vietnam  veterans  who  came 
Into  the  war  effort  believing  In  all  of  the 
ways    in    which    this    country    is    oppressive 
and    manifesting   that    oppression    in   their 
own    relationships    with    other    people — we 
have  to  realize  that  we're  In  the  same  boat. 
That  we  have  to  begin  to  deal  with  those 
problems  also  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

Moderator.  We  have  time  for  one  more 
question. 

Question  from  the  Audience:  I'd  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Llfton  a  question  about  violence. 
I'm  a  Vietnam  veteran.  Other  veterans  have 
come  back  from  other  wars  expressing  a  cer- 
tain Intense  hatred  or  dissatisfaction,  per- 
haps not  based  on  quite  the  same  kinds  of 
things  that  we  base  ours.  Robert  Ardrey, 
Desmond  Morris  and  others,  perhaps  more 
respected  than  they,  have  written  about  ter- 
ritorial Imperative,  basic  instincts  of  man 
towards  violence.  I  wonder  if  you'd  com- 
ment on  this  as  it  might  pertain  or  if  It 
does  pertain,  to  Vietnam,  and  our  participa- 
tion, or  anybody's  participation  there?  And 
beyond  that,  whether  or  not  youth  culture, 
or  youth  consciousness  is  any  kind  of  solu- 
tion? 

LiFTON.  It's  a  big  question  for  the  last  one. 
But  I'll  try  to  answer  In  a  few  sentences. 
The  question,  of  course.  Is  about  violence, 
and  how  much  of  it  is  kind  of  instinctual 
and  Inevitable  producing,  Vietnam,  and  even 
after  Vietnam  in  other  wars.  I'll  make  two 
simple  points;  one,  that  I  think  that  vio- 
lence always  follows  upon  war,  because  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  habit  of  violence,  and 
there  are  loU  of  other  psychological  and 
other  patterns  that  perpetuate  violence  after 
war.  But  I  think  that  there  are  degrees  of 
violence,  and  there's  an  unusual  or  unique 
extent  to  which  the  Vietnam  veteran  feels 
used,  b«trayed,  victimized,  and  therefore 
his  violence,  his  potential  for  violence,  may 
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be  considerably  greater.  It  doesn't  mear  that 
that's    Inevitable,   returning   to    that   word. 
I  don't  believe  In  the  Ardrey  and  otjher- 
Konrad   Lorenz'    theories   about 
violence.    I    think    that    those    are    old 
century,      biological      visions,      that 
thoughtful  people   In  this   realm  don 
cept.   c-en   though   they've  received  a 
deal  of  publicity.  It  doesn't  mean  tha^ 
man  beings  aren't  a  violent  race  or 
species.  Indeed,  we  seem  to  be   amonb 
most    violent.    But    I    don't    think    on< 
simply  explain  that  away  by  biology, 
you  must  say  Is  that  human  beings, 
combination   of   history    and   upbrlnglfag 
socializing  or  civilizing,  call  it  what  yoi . 
have   an    enormous   ptotentlal    for    v 
but  that  there's  an  enormous  varlatloki 
pending  on  the  way  In  which  It's 
and  the  symbolizing  patterns,  the 
of  relationships  between  people,  and 
why.  yes.  male-female  Issues  are  very 
tlnent  to  all  this.  Relationships  In  fan  ill 
domination  and  suppression,  all  thes« 
petuate.  or  make  the  maximum  potentlil 
violence  emerge.  So,  I  don't  think 
Is   Inevitable   and    Instinctual.   I    think 
always  there  as  a  possibility.  I  think  o 
to  work   terribly  hard  to  create  new 
in   which    youth   culture,   as  you   say 
beginning.  Youth  culture  is  at  the  begi: 
of  an  idea:  It's  not  the  end  of  an  idea 
It    has   a   magnificent   kind    of   idea 
moving   beyond    violent   solutions.    Bu 
Just  the  beginnings  of  that,  and  ther« 
enormous  amount  of  work  that  must  be 
Iron  there  and  from  other  sources. 

Cloke.  I'd  like  to  add  just  one  short 
ment  to  that.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
of  violence  within  the  society  Is  con 
tlon.   is   Irreconcilable   contradiction 
people.  That  contradiction  can  be  of 
different  sorts  and  varieties,  but  the 
problem  of  violence.  I  think.  Is  not 
without  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  violence  came  from  to  begin  with 
how  yo\i  can  eliminate  that  violence 
most  Important  a.spect  of  that.  For 
again  I  think  that  we  have  to  go  back 
Vietnamese   and   the   reason   why   thai 
Important   is   because   that   superflclall  r 
quite  possible  to  compare  the  violence 
Vietnamese  and  the  Americans.  But.  In 
the  violence  of  people  fighting  for  theli 
right  to  survival  is  of  a  whole  different 
gory   from   the  violence  of  people   wh^ 
attempting  to  prevent  them  from  survlv 
any  viable  way.  I   think  the  same  thi|ig 
true  In  the  United  States  again,   and 
only   eventually    can    you    speak    about 
elimination  of  violence.  And  only  in 
of  the  eventual  elimination  of  violence 
you  begin  to  get  a  grip  on  It.  If  you 
to  see  where  that  violence  comes  from  li 
society  as  a   whole.   There's   also   a   klqd 
logflc  that  works   In  modern   society. 
Inverts  the  real  cause  of  the 
and   makes  the  effect  seem   like   the 
For  example.  I  can  analogize  from  law 
law  that  says  "Thou  shalt  not  steal" 
nates  at  a  certain  period  In  time.  There 
attitude  among  lawyers  in  the  society 
that  law  exists  for  all  periods  in  time 
describes  all  relationships.  But  it's  Ju: 
elementary  thought  that  leads  you  to 
elude  that  the  law  "Thou   shalt  not 
arises   at    a   particular   point   in    time 
that  partlculai  point  in  time  Is  when 
one  hand,  there  is  movable  private 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
steal.  That  is,  scarcity,  poverty,  and 
fore  the  law  "Thou  shalt  not  steal",  in 
Indirectly  reflects  a  social  need  to  s 
the  part  of  the  society.  And  that's  true 
a  number  of  different  laws.  A  law 
says  that  thou  shalt  not  drink  is  llliistrfatl 
of  a  society  that  has  created  inside  of 
need  to  drink.  A  law  that,  or  a  society 
promulgates  laws  against  possessing  wea 
has  created  a  need  to  shoot,  etc.  In  a  I 
these  areas  there's  not  a  simple  one-tc-one 
correlation,    but    someone    mentioned    the 
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question  of  Inevitability,  and  while  It's  true 
that  there  is  not  absolute  inevitability,  there 
is  relative  inevitability.  And  those  are  the 
kinds  of  things  that  are  relatively  inevitable. 
Perhaps  the  major  source  of  violence  In  the 
society  as  a  whole  Is  that  contradiction  be- 
tween people  that  we've  been  speaking  about, 
and  the  only  way  of  eliminating  that  even  at 
its  most  basic  levels,  is  to  eliminate  that 
source  of  aggravation  of  It. 

PRISONER    OP    WAR    PANEL 

Moderator 
Don  Duncan,  M/Sgt.,   5th  Special  Forces, 
(196-65) 

Panelists 

Howard  Zinn.  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. Boston  University 

Stephanie  Caldwell,  Sister  of  James  War- 
ner, Prisoner   of  War   In   North  Vietnam 

Jon  Floyd,  24,  Ist  Lt..  VMA  533.  Marine 
Attack  Group,  1st  Marine  Air  Wing.  1st 
Marine  Division  (from  February  1967  to 
July  1968) 

Jon  VanDyke.  Attorney.  Worked  In  State 
Department  in  1966  on  POW  matters.  Now 
Visiting  Fellow  at  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions  in  Santa  Barbara, 
California. 

George  Smith,  E-6,  5th  Special  Forces 
(Taken  prisoner  by  the  NLF  In  1963  and 
released  in  November,  1965) 

Dr.  Marjorle  Nelson,  medical  doctor,  worked 
in  Child  Day  Care  Center.  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  Civilians,  Treated  prisoners  in 
Vietnam:  captured  In  Hue  during  the  Tet 
offense  in  1968  (from  October  1967  to  Oc- 
tober 1989) 

Virginia  Warner,  niother  of  James  Warner, 
American  Prisoner  of  War  in  North  Vietnam 

Jon  Drolshagen,  26,  1st  Lt.,  April  9,  25th 
Infantry  Division  (  from  1966  to  1967) 
Veterans  testifying 

Don  DzagxUones,  23,  SP/6,  635th  Military 
Intelligence  Detachment,  attached  to  11th 
Infantry  Brigade,  Amerlcal  Division  (from 
January  1969  to  December  1969) 

Steve  Noetzel,  31,  SP/4,  5th  Special  Forces 
Group  Augmentation  (from  May  1963  to 
May  1964) 

Duncan.  Good  morning.  This  morning  the 
first  panel  relates  to  the  issue  of  prisoners 
of  war.  Yesterday,  we  heard  some  testimony, 
or  quite  a  bit  of  testimony,  some  of  It  very 
repetitive,  relating  to  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners. Vietnamese  prisoners.  In  the  hands  of 
Americans.  Today  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
the  treatment  of  Americans  in  the  hands  of 
the  Vietnamese.  It's  an  emotional  Issue,  and 
it's  one  certainly  causing  terrible  discussion 
In  this  country  right  now  It  seems  like  the 
whole  war  issue  has  centered  around  the 
prisoner  of  war  issue.  On  tl»e  panel  this 
morning  we  have  more  "alleged"  veterans, 
some  of  whom  "alleged"  to  have  been  pris- 
oners of  war  in  an  "alleged  war."  Again  I 
would  like  to  remind  you  that  this  is  not  a 
mock  trial.  We  are  presenting  testlmi  ny  into 
an  Investigation  relating  to  the  prisoner  of 
war  Issue,  war  crimes  in  general.  My  name  Is 
Don  Duncan.  I  am  a  veteran.  I  served  in 
Vietnam  in  1964  and  1965.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Special  Forces.  At  this 
point  I  will  have  the  rest  of  the  people  at 
the  tables  introduce  themselves  In  turn  to 
you. 

Zinn.  I'm  Howard  Zinn.  I  teach  Political 
Science  at  Boston  University.  I'm  a  veteran  of 
the  Air  Force  in  another  war.  but  I'm  here 
today  because  I  went  to  North  Vietnam  in 
early  1968  with  Father  Daniel  Berrigan  to 
bring  out  the  first  three  American  pilots  who 
were  released  as  prisoners  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Floyd.  My  name  is  Jon  Floyd.  I  was  a  pilot 
with  the  Marine  Corps  and  I  served  in  Viet- 
nam in  1968.  I  flew  missions  over  both  the 
North  and  the  South.  I  was  discharged  In 
December  of  1969. 

Van  Dyke.  My  name  is  Jon  Van  Dyke. 
I'm  an  attorney.  I  worked  in  the  State  De- 
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partment  on  prisoner  of  war  matters  in  1966 
I'm  now  visiting  fellow  in  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  Santa 
Barbara. 

Smfth.  I'm  George  Smith.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Special  Forces  Aide  Team  in  South 
Vietnam  in  1963.  My  camp  was  overrun 
r  was  captured  by  the  NLF  troops  and  held 
prisoner  for  two  years  and  released  in 
November  1965. 

Nelson.  I'm  Dr.  Marjorte  Nelson,  and  I'm 
not  a  veteran.  I  was  in  Vietnam  from  October 
of  1967  until  October  1969.  1  was  captured 
In  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968  in  Hue. 

Caldwell.  I'm  Stephanie  Caldwell,  and 
my  brother  is  a  prisoner  in  North  Viet- 
nam. He's  been  a  prisoner  since  October  of 
1967. 

Audience  Question.  What  is  your  brother's 
name? 

Caldwell.  James  Warner. 

Warner.  My  name  Is  Virginia  Warner,  and 
I  am  the  mother  of  James  Warner,  who  has 
been  a  prisoner  In  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam, 
since  1967  In  October.  I'm  here  to  ask  the 
American  people  to  help  get  this  thing  over 
with. 

Drolshagen.  I'm  Jon  Drolshagen.  I  was  a 
lieutenant.  I  was  a  prisoner  of  war  inter- 
rogator. I  was  In  Vietnam  from  '66  to  '67. 

DzACULONEs.  My  name  is  Don  Dzagulones. 
I  was  an  Interrogator  also.  I  was  with  the 
Amerlcal  Division  in  Southern  I  Corp.  I 
was  inducted  into  the  Army  in  December 
1967.  I  spent  1969  in  Vietnam. 

Noetzel.  My  name  is  Steve  Noetzel,  and 
I'm  from  Floral  Park,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
I  was  drafted  in  1962.  In  July.  I  went  to  Viet- 
nam June  of  1963  and  stayed  until  May  of 
1964.  While  In  Vietnam,  I  was  attached  to 
the  5th  Special  Forces  Group.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  psychological  warfare  civic  action 
team.  While  in  Vietnam  I  traveled  extensively 
through  the  Mekong  Delta  with  our  spy 
war  efforts,  and  during  this  time  I  witnessed 
several  incidents  of  mistreatment,  maltreat- 
ment, of  prisoners  and  that's  what  I'm  here 
to  testify  about  today.  I  now  work  for  the 
Bell  System.  I'm  In  management  at  their 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

Moderator.  Mr.  Noetzel,  well  start  the 
testimony  with  you.  Please  explain  specifical- 
ly where  you  were  In  the  Delta,  and  elaborate 
on  this  mistreatment,  some  specific  in- 
stances, please. 

Noetzel.  Right.  Before  I  start  maybe  some 
of  the  media  people  are  interested  In  some 
kind  of  proof  that  I  was  there,  I  am  who  I 
say  I  am,  was  what  I  say  I  was,  whatever. 
This  is  my  DD-214  form  discharge  from  the 
Army.  It  tells  what  unit  I  was  in  in  Viet- 
nam and  when  I  came  back.  1  have  a  com- 
mendation letter  from  a  Brian  Mills,  who 
was  the  spy  war  director  for  the  CIA  in  the 
embassy  In  Vietnam  in  '64.  Attached  to  the 
commendation  letter  is  another  commenda- 
tion letter  from  Col.  Theodore  Leonard,  who 
was  the  commander  of  US  Special  Forces  at 
the  time. 

I  have  several  sets  of  orders,  sending  me 
on  different  missions  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 
I  have  an  after  action  report,  and  official 
copy  of  the  after  action  report,  from  our 
Civil  Affairs  Augmentation  Team  No.  4,  U.S. 
Army  Special  Forces  Provisional,  Vietnam 
Detachment  B-5410,  November  '63  to  April 
'64.  I  have  about  100  pictures  from  different 
places  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  including  many 
recognizable  places  to  any  reporters  who 
may  have  been  In  the  Mekong  Delta,  in- 
cluding figures  like  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who 
visited  our  camp  at  the  time  that  I  was 
there,  and  pictures,  maybe  somewhat  in- 
criminating of  a  forced  work  detail  of  Viet 
Cong  prisoners.  If  that's  not  enough.  I  have 
a  copy  of  a  statement  that  I  made  to  the 
U.S.  Army  concerning  the  things  that  I  had 
seen.  Its  been  brought  out  a  few  times  yester- 
day, I  guess,  that  some  people  may  or  may 
not  be  willing  to  make  a  statement  about 
what  they  had  seen.  I'd  like  to  read  to  you 
just  a  paragraph  from  the  affidavit  that  »c- 
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^imoanles  this  statement.  "I,  Steven  S.  Noet- 
zel hereby  certify  the  attached  eight  pages 
to  be  an  exact  copy  of  a  statement  concern - 
me  my  personal  observations  of  war  crimes 
committed  by  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese military  personnel  while  I  was  on 
active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  further  certify  that  the  original 
of  this  document  was  forwarded  to  the  U.S. 
»nny  12th  Military  Police  Group,  Criminal 
Investigations  Detachment  E,  MUitary  Ocean 
Terminal,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  11250.  care 
of  Investigator  William  H.  Bass,  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  1970,  for  their  subsequent  investiga- 
tion. I  further  certify  that  since  that  date 
Investigator  Bass  has  acknowledged  receipt 
of  the  original  dociunent  and  has  assured  me 
that  an  investigation  is  now  in  progress.  To 
this  affidavit  and  to  each  of  the  eight  pages 
of  the  attached  statement,  I  have  affixed  my 
signature  and  solemnly  swear  to  the  truth  of 
all  statements  therein."  This  Is  the  statement 
that  I  will  be  speaking  about  today,  and  these 
are  the  incidents  that  are  In  this  statement. 
Finally  I  was  contacted.  I  believe  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week,  by  a  reporter  from  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  He  called  me  at  my 
office  in  New  York  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
give  him  my  Army  service  number  and  so 
on  so  he  could  check  out  my  validity  at  the 
Pentagon.  He  had  reason  to  contact  Colonel 
Heath  at  the  Pentagon  who  said  he  knew  me. 
I  asked  the  reporter  what  Heath  said  about 
me,  and  the  reporter  said  that  Heath  said 
that  "Noetzel  is  okay."  The  first  Incident  that 
I  will  speak  about  happened  in  November  or 
December  of  1963. 1  was  stationed  in  Can  Tho 
m  the  Mekong  Delta  and  was  trying  to  hitch- 
hike a  chopper  ride  to  Saigon.  The  only  flight 
going  to  Saigon  on  that  particular  day  was 
a  five  chopper  flight. 

They  were  transporting  some  16  prisoners. 
South  Vietnamese  prisoners,  who  had  been 
interrogated  at  several  levels  before  being 
sent  to  Saigon.  They  were  transporting  these 
prisoners  In  two  helicopters,  double-rotor 
helicopters,  H-121.  There  were  eight  prison- 
ers brought  onto  each  helicopter.  They  were 
tied,  their  hands  were  tied  behind  their 
backs,  and  they  were  tethered  together  with 
rope  around  their  necks,  and  about  a  six- 
foot  length  of  rope  to  the  next  prisoner.  A 
string  of  eight  of  them  like  that  were  put 
on  each  helicopter.  With  them  were  about 
an  equal  number  of  South  Vietnamese  or 
ARVN  troops  as  guards.  Also  on  that  flight  of 
five  helicopters  were  three  gunshlps.  HUIB 
single-rotor  helicopters.  I  flew  in  the  first 
of  these  helicopters.  The  point  helicopter. 
We  were  to  fly  support  for  this  mission  to 
bring  these  prisoners  to  Saigon.  Inciden- 
tally, during  those  days,  prisoners  were 
brought  to  Saigon  for  a  six-month  rehabil- 
itation program  and  then  they  were  re- 
leased after  the  six  months  to  go  back  to 
wherever  they  wanted  to  go,  that  is.  South 
Vietnamese  or  NLF  prisoners.  We  took  off 
from  Can  Tho.  We  heard,  or  I  heard,  (I  had 
a  headset  on),  the  radio  message  to  Saigon. 
We  got  in  contact  with  NACV  headquarters 
In  Saigon,  told  them  we  were  coming  with 
16  prisoners,  and  they  said  they  would  have 
a  greeting  party  for  us  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air- 
port. We  flew  in  one  direct  nonstop  flight. 
All  the  ships  stayed  toegther  the  entire 
flight,  about  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  or  so. 
No  helicopter  left  the  group  at  any  time. 
It  could  never  have  caught  up  with  us  if 
it  did  leave,  and  land  anywhere.  We  landed 
In  Saigon,  I  got  out  of  the  helicopter,  and 
there  was  a  greeting  party  there  to  meet  us, 
a  colonel  from  MACU  and  some  other  field 
grade  officers.  They  had  a  paddy  wagon  to 
transport  prisoners  and  so  on.  When  we  got 
off  the  helicopter,  there  were  exactly  three 
prisoners  left  on  one  helicopter,  and  one 
prisoner  left  on  the  other  helicopter.  These 
prisoners  were  now  bound  with  their  hands 
behind  their  backs.  They  were  blindfolded, 
and  of  course  no  tether  or  no  rope  around 
"»elr  necks  attaching  to  any  other  prisoners. 
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I  instantly  realized  what  bad  happened  and 
couldn't  believe  it,  although  I  knew,  ration- 
ally, what  had  to  have  happened.  I  went  over 
to  the  American  door  gunner  of  one  of  the 
transport  ships,  and  I  asked  him  what  the 

happened,  and  he  told  me  that  they 

had  pushed  them  out  over  the  Mekong  Delta. 
And  I  said,  "Who?"  and  he  said,  "The  ARVN 
guards  did."  And  I  just  shook  my  head  and 
said,  "I  can't  believe  It,"  and  he  said,  "Go 
over  there  and  look  at  the  doorway."  There 
are  open  doorways  on  these  helicopters;  they 
have  no  closeable  door,  there's  just  a  door 
frame. 

And  I  went  over  to  the  doorway  and 
stopped  when  I  got  about  five  feet  away 
and  didn't  want  to  go  any  closer  because 
there  was  fiesh  from  the  bands  of  the  prison- 
ers when  they  were  pushed  out  on  the  door 
jambs  and  on  the  door  frames.  And  there 
was  blood  on  the  floor  where  they  had 
been  beaten  and  pushed  out  of  the  helicop- 
ters. I  went  back  to  my  own  helicopter 
that  I  had  just  gotten  out  of  and  there  I 
overheard  the  conversation  between  the 
American  pilots  and  the  MACV  colonel  who 
had   come    to   meet    the   prisoners,   and    he 

asked  them  what  the  happened  to 

the  other  prisoners  and  one  of  the  American 
pilots  simply  said  to  him,  "They  tried  to 
escape  over  the  Mekong  Delta."  That  was 
the  first,  or  only,  incident  of  helicopter  mur- 
der that  I  had  seen  In  Vietnam. 

Moderator.  Steve,  could  you  now  relate 
to  treatment  of  prisoners  at  a  specific  A 
Team  Camp  or  in  the  Delta? 

Noetzel.  Right.  This  occurred  at  one  par- 
ticular camp,  this  was  an  A  Team  at  a 
place  called  Tan  Phu  which  is  In  the  Ca- 
man  Peninsula,  deep  in  the  Mekong  Delta, 
the  southernmost  A  Team.  It  was  in  a  com- 
pletely isolated  area.  It  was  completely  VC 
controlled  (around  the  A  Team  camp).  In 
January  or  February  of  1964,  I'm  not  sure 
exactly  which  month,  I  witnessed  an  almost 
public,  or  not  almost,  a  public  display  of 
electrical  torture  of  Vietnamese  prisoners. 

Moderator.  Excuse  me.  Steve,  when  you 
say  public,  who  was  present  or  who  was 
witness  to  this  specific  one? 

Noetzel.  Well,  the  way  the  camp  was  sit- 
uated, it  had  about  four  or  five  foot  walls 
around  the  compound,  maybe  even  a  little 
higher  than  that.  There  were  at  least  100 
or  150  ARVN  strike  forces  watching  from 
Inside  the  compound,  all  of  the  American  A 
Team  that  was  there  watching,  and  also 
there  was  a  little  bridge  at  a  canal  right 
next  to  the  camp,  a  little  camelback  bridge, 
and  If  you  stood  at  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
on  the  highest  part  of  it,  you  could  see  down 
into  the  camp.  And  the  torture  was  done 
outside  at  a  place  In  the  camp  where  any- 
one standing  on  the  bridge  could  watch  it. 
It  was  done  for  a  psychological  effect,  I  sup- 
pose, to  show  off  a  new  invention,  or  a  new 
kind  of  lie  detector  that  they  had  conjured 
up.  A  captain  there,  the  commander  of  the 
A  Team,  had  conjured  up  a  system  of  elec- 
trical torture,  whereby  they  took  a  Sony 
tape  recorder,  a  plain  tape  recorder  with  the 
w-meters  on  It,  and  hooked  that  up  with 
some  field  telephone  batteries  (hooked  up  In 
series)  and  a  toggle  switch,  that  was  held 
under  the  table  by  a  Special  Forces  Ser- 
geant. 

Then  the  captain  asked  questions  of  a  pris- 
oner, who  wEis  stripped  naked,  and  electrodes 
from  these  field  telephones  were  attached  to 
the  bctck  of  his  neck  to  his  armpits,  to  his 
genitals,  and  his  feet.  He  was  told  that  this 
apparatus  was  a  lie  detector,  that  he  would 
be  Interrogated,  and  that  every  time  he  dldnt 
tell  the  truth,  the  machine  would  give  him 
a  shock.  He  dldnt  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  lie  detector,  or  had  never  seen  a  tape 
recorder,  I  guess.  In  truth,  the  captain,  sim- 
ply asked  questions  and  the  Interpreter  asked 
them  In  Vietnamese,  when  the  captain  didn't 
like  the  answer,  he  gave  some  kind  of  signal 
to  the  sergeant  who  gave  him  an  electrical 
charge    and    the   fellow    would    jump    and 
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scream.  Everyone  was  very  impressed  with 
this  new  lie  detector  except.  I  guess,  the  fel- 
low who  was  being  questioned  and  couldn't 
understand  why  the  lie  detector  was  working 
so  badly.  He  may  or  may  not  have  been  tell- 
ing the  truth.  At  any  rate,  they  got  Informa- 
tion. Whether  It  was  valid  or  not,  I  don't 
know. 

Moderator.  In  your  testimony  on  your 
sheet  here,  you  mention  something  about 
snakes? 

Noetzel.  Right.  At  the  B  Team  In  Can 
Tho,  this  was  the  headquarters  for  the  Four 
Corps,  they  had  an  eight  foot  python  snake 
which  was  kept  at  the  camp  in  a  cage,  sup- 
posedly for  rat  control.  When  we  had  pris- 
oners or  detainees  who  were  broti^ht  to  the 
B  Team,  they  were  Immediately  questioned, 
and  if  they  balked  at  all  or  soimded  like  they 
weren't  going  to  be  cooperative,  they  were 
simply  placed  in  a  room  overnight.  This  was 
like  a  detention  room:  the  door  was  locked, 
and  this  snake  was  thrown  in  there  with 
them.  Now  the  python  Is  a  constictor,  similar 
to  a  boa.  It's  not  poisonous.  It  will  snap  at 
you.  but  It's  not  poisonous,  and  It  probably 
can't  kill  a  full-grown  American  or  a  large 
male,  but  It  sure  terrified  the  Vietnamese. 
Two  of  them  usually  In  a  room  overnight  with 
the  python  snake,  struggling  with  It  most  the 
night,  I  guess,  and  we  could  hear  them 
screaming.  In  fact,  on  one  Instance,  they 
had  to  go  in  there  and  gag  the  prisoners,  so 
they  wouldn't  keep  everyone  awake  all  night. 
In  the  morning  they  were  usually  more  coop- 
erative. 

Moderator.  Steve,  traveling  around  through 
the  Delta  as  you  did.  Just  In  two  words  or  less, 
how  would  you  summarize  the  general  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  throughout  the  A  Team 
camps  in  the  Delta  during  that  period  of 
time? 

Noetzel.  I  didn't  see  any  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  but  I  didn't  see  that  many 
prisoners.  However,  every  time  I  did  see 
them,  they  were  being  mistreated  In  one  way 
or  another.  If  It  wasn't  electrical  torture, 
it  was  the  snake  torture.  If  it  wasn't  the 
snake  torture.  It  was  barbed  wire  cages, 
■which  are  also  used  in  Tan  Phu.  This  was  a 
coffln-like  cage  made  of  barbed  wire,  about 
the  shape  of  a  coffin — barbed  wire  strung 
around  stakes.  A  prisoner  was  stripped  naked 
and  put  into  this  cage  for  about  a  24-hour 
period.  In  the  daytime  he  would  bake  In  the 
sun,  and  In  the  night  the  mosquitoes  would 
eat  him  all  night  I  guess.  If  the  mosquitoes 
weren't  particularly  attracted  to  the  Orien- 
tals, which  they're  not,  they  were  sprayed 
with  some  kind  of  a  mosquito  attracting 
liquid,  and  they'd  be  full  of  bites  in  the 
ff.omlng.  Finally,  If  It  wasn't  that,  at  the  B 
Team  at  Can  Tho,  there  was  another  form  of 
torture,  a  water  torture.  Prisoners  were  taken, 
usually  two  in  a  small  canoe,  out  behind  the 
compound  in  a  small  rice  paddy.  They  were 
bound,  their  hands  behind  their  back.  They 
were  blindfolded  and  were  put  on  this  little 
canoe.  An  American  Special  Forces  sergeant 
was  there,  another  Vietnamese  soldier  was 
there,  and  they  poled  the  boat  around  In  cir- 
cles in  this  rice  paddy.  Except  that  it  wasn't 
a  rice  paddy  anymore,  it  had  been  a  rice  pad- 
dy. Now  It  was  used  as  a  latrine  really.  That's 
where  the  drainage  from  the  B  Team  latrines 
went.  Into  this  rice  paddy.  It  was  filled  with 
urine  and  feces,  and  it  stank  to  high  heaven 
The  prisoners  were  rowed  around  in  that 
water  and  were  asked  questions.  And  when 
they  balked,  the  fellow  who  was  poling  the 
boat  simply  took  the  pole  and  knocked  them 
out  of  the  boat  Into  this  water  where  they 
sputtered  around  for  a  few  minutes.  It  was 
about  four  feet  deep  or  so.  They  were  blind- 
folded with  hands  tied  behind  their  back. 
Finally  they  surfaced  somehow,  after  drink- 
ing half  of  It,  I  guess,  and  were  dragged  back 
into  the  canoe.  That  was  about  the  only  kind 
of  treatment  of  prisoners  I  saw. 

Moderator.  Oeorge  Smith,  where  were  you 
stationed  In  the  Delta,  with  your  A  Team? 
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SMrrH.  We  were  at  a  camp  called  Hie;  >  Hoa; 
It  was  about  30  miles  out  of  Saigon  |n  the 
Delta  Area. 
MoorKATOB.  During  what  period  was 
Smith.  This    was    from    July    1963 
November  1963  when  I  was  captured 

MoDsaATOB.  So     we're     talking 
about   the   time   relating   to   the   tlmi 
Steve  was  talking  about.  This  was  th« 
period  of  time. 

Smith.  Right.  We  were  under  the 
diction  of  the  "B  Detachment  that 
attached  to. 

MoDCRAToa.   The  same  B  Detachme^it 
Just  talked  about.  Did  any  of  this 
treatment  of  prisoners  occur  at  your 

Smith.  Our  treatment  wasn't  as 
Gated   as   what   he   had   described    W(i 
beat  them  and  put  them  In  barbed  wire 
that  were  about  three  or  four  feet 

MoDCSATOR.  You    Were   captured    th« 
of  November  1963? 

Smith.  That's  correct. 
Moderator    The  same  day  that 
Kennedy  was  assassinated,  right? 
Smith.  Right. 

Moderator.  Would    you    Just    brtefl^ 
scribe   the   circumstances   of   how 
captured? 

Smith.  We  were  In  one  of  those 
special    forces   camps   but   we   had    a 
force  of  South  Vietnamese  that  were 
payroll    and    about   midnight   on 
23rd.  I  was  awakened   by   an  explosio 
mortar  shells  were  falling  on  our  hous< 
camp  was  very   quickly  overrun   by  a 
NLP  force,   and  I  was  captured  along 
three  other  Americans. 

Moderator.  You  were  taken  captive.  What 
specifically,  you  know,  did  they  do.  What 
were  your  feelings?  How  did  they  tresjt  you 
at  that  specific  moment? 

Smith.  During  the  excitement  of  batjtl 
course  they  were  a  little  rougher  than 
were  later  on,  but  they  dldnt  mis 
terribly  bad  at  the  time,  and  I  was  sur( 
we   were  going  to   be  shot,   becau.se 
stories  that  I  had  heard  at  Fort  Bragi; 
after   coming   into   Vietnam    was   that 
didn't  take  prisoners,  and  If  they  did, 
they   tortured    and   eventually   killed 
If  not  Immediately. 

Moderator.  Were  you  with  the  other 
prisoners  at  this  time? 

Smith.  I  was  by  myself  when  I  was 
tured,  but  I  was  later  taken  behind 
trine  in  the  camp  where  I  met  Sgt 
who  was  one  of  the  mortar  operators 
string  was  attached  to  us  sort  of  like  a 
and  I  thought  that  we  had  been  takei 
hind  the  latrine,  of  course,  to  be  shot 
set  us  down  in  a  cross  position  but 
happened  to  us  at  this  time. 

Moderator.  Quite  apparently,  you 
shot,  what  did  happen? 

SMrrH.  After  they  had  rounded  up 
equipment,  the  ammunition,  weapons  1 
camp,  they  took  us  out  over  the  barbed 
apron  surrounding  the   camp   through 
dame  Nhu's  sugar  cane  field  that  we 
guarding,  to  a  small  village  on  the 
River. 

Moderator.    What    were    your    feelln 
you  were  being  led  away  from  this 
that  time? 

Smith.  I  thought  they  were  taking  tis  to 
another  place  to  execute  us.  And  I  was  wor- 
rying about  that  along  with  the  air  strike 
that  we  were  under  by  that  time.  The  Sauth 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  was  attacking  the  cane 
field  and  burned  down  a  lot  of  sugar  (sane. 
I  thought  they  might  accidentally  drop 
something  on  us.  But  other  than  that  ihere 
was  no  Immediate  fear,  'cavise  the  gi  ards 
seemed  to  have  relaxed  once  we  leftj  the 
camp. 

Moderator.  What  did  happen  in  th«j  vil- 
lage? 

Smith  When  we  arrived  in  the  vlkage. 
everybody  sat  down,  lit  up  a  cigarette  of- 
fered US  one,  gave  us  some  bananas  to  eat. 
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patted  us  and  reassured  vm  that  everything 
was  going  to  be  all  right.  That  they  had  no 
Intentions  toward  us. 

Moderator.  And  the  next  step? 
Smith.  After  they  took  their,  sort  of  their 
break  after  the  battle,  we  crossed  the  river 
and  went  farther  Into  the  Delta  area.  We 
travelled  for  about  three  or  four  days  until 
we  finally  reached  a  place  where  we  met  up 
with  Rohrback  and  McClure,  who  were  also 
at  our  camp  and  had  been  captured.  This 
was  the  first  we  had  seen  of  them.  After  we 
met  these  two  people,  the  four  of  us  were 
taken  In  those  little  boats  that  they  have 
through  the  canal  system  down  into  what 
Is  probably  the  Plain  of  Reeds,  the  swamp 
region,  and  we  stayed  on  a  little  Island 
there.  They  constructed  a  small  shack  Just 
big  enough  for  the  four  of  us:  they  slept 
out  in  hammocks  In  the  water.  And  they  al- 
lowed McClure's  foot  wound  to  heal  so  he 
would  be  able  to  travel  at  a  later  time. 

Moderator.  What  kind  of  medical  atten- 
tion did  they  provide  for  McClure? 

Smith.  They  provided  Immediate  atten- 
tion for  him  when  he  was  captured.  He  told 
me  that  they  dressed  his  wounds  the  best 
they  could.  He  had  a  fragmentation  wound 
of  the  foot  which  was  extremely  painful  for 
him  it  turned  out.  It  was  difficult  for  him 
to  walk.  They  treated  It  the  best  they  could. 
Moderator.  How  about  In  the  swamp? 
Smith.  In  the  swamp  then  they  had  time 
to  do  things  and  they  got  a  medic  from 
someplace  and  he  was  quite  a  good  medic; 
be  was  well-trained;  he  had  penicillin;  be 
had  the  instruments  to  probe  the  foot  and 
find  If  there  were  any  foreign  objects  In  It. 
Soon  McClure's  foot  did  heal  quickly  enough 
that  we  were  able  to  move  out  in  about 
ten  days.  I  think. 

Moderator.  So.  apparently  what  you're 
saying  is.  is  that  this  stopover  at  the  island 
was  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care 
of  McClure's  foot  for  future  movement. 

Smith.  Right.  I  think  it  was  sort  of  to 
allow  us  time  to  recover  from  the  Initial 
shock  of  being  captured  and  for  McClure's 
foot  to  heal  so  we  could  be  transported. 

Moderator.  Were  you  ever  bothered  by 
American  aircraft  at  this  time? 

SMrrH.  In  that  area  there  were  some  over- 
flights, but  no  harassing  fire  In  the  swamp. 
But  the  day  that  we  met  Rohrback  and  Mc- 
Clure. that  same  day  we  were  under  ex- 
tremely heavy  attack  by  B-26'8,  helicopters, 
and  everything  that  the  Air  Force  had  In  '63. 
They  strafed  us.  bombed  us.  and  we  hap- 
pened to  be  In  a  village.  They  evacuated  us 
from  the  village  Into  a  swamp  area  where 
we  were  luoklly  not  bombed  by  B-26's. 

Moderator.  By  this  point  you  seemed  to 
have  the  feeling  you  were  not  going  to  be 
tortured  or  executed  but  you  had  made 
reference  to  that.  Why,  specifically,  did  you 
think  you  were  going  to  be  tortured  or 
executed? 

SMtTH.  Well,  that  was  what  I  would  call 
common  knowledge  among  the  Special 
Forces  people  that  If  any  of  us  were  captured 
In  South  Vietnam,  that  we'd  had  It.  They 
certainly  hated  us  very  much,  and  they 
would  surely  do  everything  to  us,  at  least  as 
much  to  us  as  we  did  to  them,  and  that  was 
kind  of  frightening  from  the  stories  that  I 
heard  In  Vietnam. 

Moderator.  Did  you  ever  think  about  the 
way  you'd  been  treating  prisoners  before  you 
were  taken  prisoner  yourself?  How  your  camp 
was  treating  prisoners? 

Smith.  Oh  certainly,  X  wm  sure  that  I 
would  be  subjected  to  at  least  that  bad  a 
treatment,  the  beatings  and  living  In  barbed- 
wire  cages,  and  probably  much  worse  than 
that  because  tJiey  were  reputed  to  have 
chopped  beads  off  and  tortured  prisoners  by 
any  means  that  you  could  Imagine. 

Moderator.  So  now  you  left  the  swamp,  and 
where  did  you  go  then? 

Smith.  We  went  on  a  long  march  that  led 
generally  north  or  northwest.  I  would  guess 
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because  we  passed  by  the  Tay  Nlnh  mountain 
and  went  Into  the  heavy  Jungle  area  it  wia 
a  long  walk  and  very  difficult  for  us  becau» 
we  didn't  have  ehoes,  three  of  us  It  wam^ 
because  they  had  taken  our  shoes  they  m 
try  to  give  us  some  shoes,  but  unfortunately 
the  Vietnamese  have  small  feet  compared 
with  Americans,  and  they  Just  don't  fit 

Moderator.  You  say  It  was  difficult  was 
It  because  the  Vietnamese  were  maklne  ynu 
do  something  that  they  weren't  dolne  or 
what?  ■ 

Smith.  No.  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  carried 
only  the  things  that  were  necessary  for  exi«. 
ence.  our  hammocks  and  a  change  of  clothes 
Moderator.  And  they  carried  the  rest? 
Smith.  And  they  carried  all  the  food,  and 
the  weapons — and  those  big  weapons  they 
were  carrying  were  some  of  the  ones  that  we 
wouldn't  carry  because  they  were  too  heavy 
like  the  BAB  rifle  that  weighs  20  pounds 
fully  loaded.  They  were  carrying  those  plus 
sacks  of  rice  around  their  neck  which  can 
weigh  10  to  15  pounds,  all  of  their  equip- 
ment,  and  some  of  our  stuff  that  we  weren't 
able  to  carry. 

Moderator.  Were  you  bound  and  gagged? 
Smith.  Never  at  any  time  was  I  gagged:  i 
did.    as    I    mentioned    earlier,    have    a  rope 
around  my  wrist,  that  they  sort  of  held  on 
to  me  so  that  If  I  would  decide  to  run  away 
that  they  could  pull  me  back  a  little  bit. 
Moderator.  Not  around  your  neck  though? 
Smith.  No,  not  around  my  neck. 
Moderator.  And  you  arrived  at  something 
like  a  permanent  or  semi-permanent  instal- 
lation? 

SMrrH.  Yes.  as  permanent  as  they  could 
build  anything  In  the  Jungle  there,  because 
nothing  was  very  permanent;  if  it  wasn't 
eaten  by  termites  they  went  away  and  left 
If  after  a  month. 

Moderator.  Were  you  ever  Interrogated  in 
this  swamp? 

Smith.   They  asked   us   what  our  names 
were,   that   was  the  only  thing  they  asked 
us. 
Moderator    No  attempt  at  interrogation? 
Smith.  Absolutely  none,  it  was  very  sur- 
prising. 
Moderator.  Were  you  ever  interrogated? 
Smfth.   Finally,   I   was   Interrogated   after 
about  three  months. 

Moderator.  After  you  were  a  prisoner  for 
three  months,  they  flnally  got  around  .  .  . 
Smith.  Right,  about  three  months. 
Moderator.  What  type  of  military  Infor- 
mation were  they  looking  for? 

Smith.  Well,  he  told  us  that  he  certainly 
wasn't  Interested  In  any  military  Information 
that  we  had,  because  it  would  be  outdated 
unyway,  and  he  reminded  me  that  their  In- 
telligence was  far  superior  to  any  information 
that  we  might  have. 

MoDEiiATOR.  Well,  what  form  then  did  this 
Interrogation  take?  It  sounds  like  they 
weren't  after  Information,  so  what,  what 
were  they  after,  or  what  form  did  It  take? 
Smith.  He  wanted  to  present  the  views  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  concerning 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  In  other  words 
tell  their  side  of  the  story.  And  he  asked  me 
If  I  would  think  about  It,  and  try  to  ration- 
alize whether  we  were  right  or  they  were 
right,  and  to  come  back  later  and  talk  with 
him  about  it,  and  try  to  have  a  discussion 
about  South  Vietnam. 

Moderator.  Would  you  think  of  this  as 
brainwashing? 

Smffh.  I  would  think  not.  unless  you 
would  say  that  what  they  did  at  Port  Bragg 
was  brainwashing. 

Moderator.  If  you  could,  elaborate  a  little 
bit.  In  what  sense? 

SMrrH.  Well,  before  we  went  to  Vietnam, 
they  tried  to  Impress  upon  our  minds  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  were  something  less 
than  human,  and  that  It  was  quite  all 
right  to  go  over  there  and  kill  them  because 
this  was  the  only  war  that  we  had  anyway 
Yeah.  Its  a  report  from  a  Lieutenant  In  » 
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secret  class,  they  call  an  area  study,  and  he 
5»jd  that  I'm  sorry,  you  know,  that  it's  not 
much  of  a  war,  but  it's  the  only  one  we  have. 
50  we'll  have  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Moderator.  Could  you  compare  this  inter- 
rogation session  then,  let's  say,  to  a  com- 
mtod  Information  class? 

3iniH.  Yeah,  you  could  compare  U  with 
the  Saturday  morning  Information  and 
gducatlon  classes  where  they  told  us  about 
different  things  that  were  happening  in 
Vietnam  and  the  way  their  life  was  com- 
ptred  with  what  we  were  let  to  believe  It 

was. 

UoDEBATOR.  What  were  the  physical  cir- 
cumstances  of    this   class    or    Interrogation 

sasslon? 

SMITH.  Well,  we  sat  at  tables,  approxi- 
mately like  this,  except  that  It  was  hand 
made  In  the  Jungle,  and  they  served  tea 
and  sugar  cubes  If  they  had  it.  They  really 
didn't  have  chocolate  candy  for  us.  but  .  .  . 

Moderator.  How  long  would  a  session  last? 

SMrru.  Usually  an  hour  or  so.  and  they 
gave  us  cigarettes  while  we  were  In  inter- 
rogation, and  gave  us  a  pack  to  take  back  to 
our  hammock  with  us — or  the  bed  as  the 
case  may  iie. 

Moderator.  At  any  time — you  were  a 
prisoner  for  two  years — at  any  time  were  you 
ever  physically  abused? 

Smith.  Never  physically  abused.  I  was 
really  surprised  to  find  that  out  because  oon- 
irary  to  everything  we'd  heard,  they  never 
once  laid  a  hand  on  me;  except  when  I  was 
captured  they  pushed  me  around  a  little  bit, 
which  I  would  expect  to  do  myself  if  I  cap- 
tured somebody. 

Moderator.  But  still  and  all,  you  were  a 
prisoner  of  war.  There  must  have  been  diffi- 
cult times.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the 
guards  towards  you  and  the  other  three 
prisoners? 

Smith.  Their  attitudes  varied  from  time  to 
time.  They  could  be  very  friendly,  and  at 
times  they  would  appear  very  hostile  towards 
us.  We  learned  during  our  stay  with  them 
that  these  were  reflections  of  political  activ- 
ities In  Saigon,  that  when  the  NLF  soldier  was 
executed  In  Saigon  it  usually  Influenced 
their  attitude  to  a  certain  extent.  But  It 
seemed  that  there  was  enough  control  from 
their  commanders  that  they  never  took  any 
hostilities  out  on  a  prisoner.  They  may  have 
disliked  us  Intensely  because  of  what  was 
happening,  but  they  still  were  under  the 
control  of  the  commanders.  We  were  told  at 
one  time  that  our  men  would  like  to  kill  you. 
but  we  have  discipline  and  we  don't  allow 
them  to  do  so.  And  I  can  understand  that  be- 
cause of  the  things  that  we  were  doing  to 
them  In  sixty-three. 

MoDrRATOR.  Are  you  aware  that  when  these 
NLP  soldiers  were  being  executed  In  Saigon 
that  the  American  government  was  being 
warned  against  that? 

Smtth.  Absolutely,  they  let  us  listen  to 
Radio  Hanoi;  they  brought  the  radio  around 
every  evening.  Of  course  they  didn't  force  us 
to  listen  to  It.  they  turned  it  on.  and  IX  we 
wanted  to  talk  that  was  all  right.  But  Radio 
Hanoi  was  warning  the  United  States  and 
the  Saigon  regime  that  executions  had  been 
uking  place  (we  had  heard  about  them)  and 
ihey  were  warning  the  United  States  If  any 
more  executions  took  place  (I  think  there 
**re  threee  prisonrs  being  threatened  at  the 
'une),  they  would  deflnltelv  retaliate  They 
«M(J  the  United  States  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  these  executions,  and  so  this 
sort  of  put  us  In  a  crimp,  because,  you  know 
Who  are  they  going  to  execute  besides  Amer- 
^  prisoners  of  war  if  they  want  to  te- 
«l«te  against  the  United  States?  It  worried 
U8  a  great  deal. 

Moderator.  This  did  In  fact  lead  to  such  an 
»c^  would  you  go  Into  that  In  a  little  detaU? 
oMiTH.  After  they  had  warned  for  probably 
1  ^1  ^^^  executions  would  take  place, 
nilT;  ^^^^  '^*  executions  did  In  fact  take 
pace.  At  about  that  time  one  of  the  mem- 
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bers  that  was  captured  with  me,  a  Sergeant 
Rohrbach,  was  taken  from  our  camp  area. 
And  it  was  later  found  out  that  they  had  re- 
ported that  they  had  executed  him;  the 
strange  thing  Is  that  they  never  told  us  that 
they  had  executed  Rhorbach;  they  never  used 
it  for  coercion.  As  far  as  we  knew,  he  had 
disappeared  from  the  earth  and  his  name 
was  never  mentioned  again. 

Moderator.  For  the  record,  there  was  an- 
other man  executed  at  that  same  time? 

Smith.  Yes.  I  understand  It  was  a  Cap- 
tain  . 

Moderator.  Right.  But  that  was  after 
repeated  warnings  about  the  execution  of 
NLF  soldiers. 

Smith.  Yes.  well  this  was  like  a  final  warn- 
ing. They  had  warned  some  months  before 
when  they  executed  somebody  in  Saigon 
that  had  tried  to  blow  up  McNamara,  but 
wasn't  successful.  But  they  executed  him  for 
the  attempt.  They  had  warned  at  that  time 
that  they  were  going  to  retaliate,  but  as  far 
as  I  know,  they  didn't  retaliate  at  that  time. 
Moderator.  How  did  it  make  you  feel?  I 
mean  you  were  there  as  a  prisoner  and  the 
warnings  are  going  out  and  these  execu- 
tions are  still  going  on? 

Smith.  It's  kind  of  a  panicky  situation, 
retklly,  you  know,  that  there's  nothing  you 
can  do  about,  you  know  that  the  United 
States  is  so  stubborn  and  buUheaded  that 
they  won't  listen  to  someone  like  the  NLF 
because  they  don't  recognize  that  they  exist. 
So  how  could  they  listen  to  them  protesting? 
So  really  we  were  In  a  bad  position,  almost 
hopeless,  because  we  knew  that  the  United 
States  wouldn't  listen  to  them,  and  they  were 
saying  that  they  would  retaliate,  which  I 
didn't  appreciate,  but  gee,  they  were  certain- 
ly within  their  rights.  If  their  soldiers  were 
being  executed,  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
shouldn't  retalliate. 

Moderator.  George,  I  know  you  can't  test- 
ify to  POWs  in  the  North,  but  we  have 
heard  a  lot  about  POWs  In  the  North,  much 
of  which  relates  to  the  subject  of  food.  You 
were  a  prisoner  for  two  years  under  some 
rather  strange  circumstances  In  the  Jungle. 
How  would  you  describe  the  food  that  you 
had  In  terms  of  whether  it  was  sufficient,  ade- 
quate, whatever? 

Smith.  I  usually  had  more  food  than  I 
could  eat;  I  usually  ate  better  than  they  did. 
They  brought  In  things  like  sardines  for  us. 
which  they  didn't  eat  themselves.  They 
brought  in  cases  and  eases  of  sardines.  And 
it  sort  of  worked  in  a  cycle,  like  I  would  be 
able  to  eat  the  food  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  and  then  I  would  build  up  an  intoler- 
ance toward  it  and  I  would  become  ill,  and 
wouldn't  be  able  to  eat  the  food  for  a  while. 
But  strtmgely  this  only  affected  Comacho. 
McClure.  and  myself;  Rohrbach  thrived  on 
the  food.  He  ate  mountains  of  rice,  and 
everything  else  he  could  get.  If  one  of  us  was 
sick,  he  of  course  ate  wha;t  we  didn't  want. 
The  man  was  really  well-fed  and  he  got  fat. 

Moderator.  In  other  words,  there  was  noth- 
ing wrong  with  the  food.  There  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  your  head.  Is  that  what 
you're — ? 

Smith.  I  would  suspect  that  this  was  the 
problem.  It  was  a  matter  of  being  under  the 
clrcumstanecs  of  being  bombed  dally,  and 
having  rice  to  eat  for  breakfast  with  the 
sardines,  and  the  whole  thing  of  looking  into 
the  future. 

Moderator.  Did  you  ever  eat  rice  before 
you  went  Into  the  service? 

Smith.  Ob,  of  course  I  ate  rice,  but  not 
that  much,  but  I  was  rather  fond  of  rice, 
and  I  do  still  eat  rice. 

Moderator.  When  you  were  released,  flnally. 
In  November  of  '66,  it  was,  right? 

Smith.  Yes.  November  '65,  almost  two  years 
to  the  day. 

Moderator.  What  was  your  weight  In  rela- 
tionship to  your  weight  at  the  time  of  cap- 
ture? 
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Smith.  I  probably  weighed  about  the  same 
as  I  did  when  I  was  captured. 

Moderator.  You  mentioned  sardines,  that 
they  were  giving  you  sardines  as  sort  of  a 
special  little  diet  supplement  or  something. 
How  about  other  special  things? 

Smith.  Well,  as  I  said  they  gave  us  sardines 
iuid  they  brought  in  canned  milk  for  us.  It 
wasn't  limited  to  that.  On  Christmas,  our 
first  Christmas,  they  brought  in  a  woman  who 
tpoke  English  and  asked  us  what  we  would 
like  to  order  for  Christmas  dinner.  We  told 
her.  well,  a  chicken  would  probably  be  good, 
with  some  bread,  and  of  course  this  was  an 
asinine  request  as  far  as  we  were  concerned. 
But  sure  enough,  they  brought  a  chicken 
and  bread,  along  with  a  paper  star  with  a 
candle  in  It,  so  I  had  It  hung  in  the  ceU  for 
us. 

Moderator.  And  when  you  say  cell,  uh  .  .  . 

SMrrH.  It  was  like  a  Uttle  house.  It  was 
made  of  poles  that  they  had  cut  nearby,  in 
the  forest  there. 

Moderator.  It's  not  a  permanent  Instal- 
lation, though.  Its  something  that — 

Smith.  Its  something  they  Just  con- 
structed, with  pegs,  and  bamboo  string. 

Moderator.  When  you  say  "bread  ",  they 
had  bread  in  the  camp? 

Smith.  No.  they  told  us  that  they  did  not 
eat  bread,  and  they  didn't  even  buy  bread, 
but  since  we  requested  It.  they  sent  men  to 
wherever  the  nearest  bread  factory  was.  and 
got  us  some  bread.  It  wac  at  least  two  days 
away.  I"m  sure  of  that,  because  there  were 
certainly  no  towns  large  enough  to  have  a 
bakery,  and  when  the  bread  came,  it  was 
long  loaves  of  French  bread,  so  it  definitely 
wasn't  made  in  some  Jtaigle. 

Moderator.  And  how  about  smoking  ma- 
terial, and  things  like  that? 

Smith.  Tobacco  they  usually  gave  me  more 
than  I  could  stand,  because  It  was  an  ex- 
tremely strong  variety  that  they  smoked 
themselves.  If  they  had  the  tailor-made  ciga- 
rettes, they  gave  us  what  they  had.  They'd 
give  us  a  pack  If  they  had  a  pack.  If  they 
had  a  couple,  they'd  divide  them  with  us. 
They  gave  us  cigarettes,  and  as  I  went  to 
talk  about  this  Christmas  thing,  this 
prompted  us  to  capitalize  on  the  fact  that 
they  recognized  our  holidays.  So  we  told  them 
how  important  birthdays  were,  and  about 
Easter  and  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  Labor 
Day.  and  Thanksgiving.  We  were  trying  to 
Just  be  kind  of  silly  about  the  whole  thing, 
but  It  turned  out  that  the  people  recognized 
the  fact  that,  you  know,  we  felt  this  way 
about  our  holidays,  because  they  would  bring 
us  a  bottle  of  beer  and  a  chicken  dinner, 
usually  something  special.  If  they  could  get: 
bread,  which  they  couldn't  always  do.  they 
brought  us  a  loaf  or  so  of  bread  apiece.  At 
Christmas  I  think  we  had  twelve  loaves.  That 
was  a  lot  of  bread  for  them. 

Moderator.  How  did  your  rations  of  food, 
tobacco,  whatever,  how  did  that  compare  with 
your  guards'?  In  terms  of  quantity  and  so 
on? 

Smith.  Oh.  the  quantity  of  tobacco,  we 
always  had  the  biggest  share  of  tobacco. 
They  brought  us  so  much  one  time  we  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  It.  We  had  to  store 
it  all  over  the  house  trying  to  keep  It  from 
being  soaked  up  with  water  from  the  rainy 
season.  But  the  guards  would  run  out  of 
tobacco  very  soon  after  we  got  our  supply 
because  they  seemed  to  get  Just  a  handful. 
They  would  occasionally  bum  a  cigarette 
from  us.  They'd  come  up  and  ask  If  they 
could  have  It;  they  never  to<*  the  liberty 
to  take  our  tobacco  away  from  us.  They 
always  asked  us  for  It.  and  we  would  usually 
give  it  to  them.  If  we  had  some.  But  they 
would  stand  around  without  a  cigarette, 
watching  us  puff  away  all  day  long  while 
we  lay  around  on  our  beds  and  they  were  out 
working  and  digging  holes  or  what  have  you. 

Moderator.  Did  you  ever  receive  mall?  As  a 
prlaouer? 
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Smith.  Yes,  I  think  I  received  about  four 
letters,  three  or  four  letters,  anjrway.  Nfhlle 
I  was  a  prisoner,  from  my  mother. 

Moderator.  Back  In  the  Jungle. 

SMITH.  Right. 

Moderator.  Were  you  allowed  to  write  ' 

Smith.  They  allowed  me  to  write  as  c  f ten 
as  I  wanted  to.  I  didn't  write  often  because 
I  didn't  believe  that  the  letters  would  be 
delivered  If  I  wrote,  and  possibly  they  night 
use  it  against  me  at  some  time  or  ano;her. 
I  wrote  two  letters.  I  believe,  two  solid  letters 
But  they  asked  me  and  said.  "You  may  iirrlte 
every  week.  We'll  furnish  you  with  the  paper 
and  material  which  is  necessary  to  wilte.' 
But  I  normally  declined.  McCliire  wrcte  a 
number  of  letters  himself.  How  many  were 
delivered.  I  don't  know.  The  ones  I  did  ^rlte 
were  Anally  delivered  to  my  mother 

Moderator.  How  would  you  describe  t 
tltude  of  the  prisoners  towards  your  captors 

Smith.  Well.  I  can  speak  for  myself.  I 
extremely    hostUe    and    very    arrogant 
them.  This  ethnocentrlsm  thing  was 
enough  that  even  though  I  was  a 
still  looked  down  upon  them.  And  how 
were  able  to  tolerate  my  attitude  for  a 
or  so  until  I  flnally  decided  that  these 
people,  and  I  could  look  upon  them  as 
I  don't  know.  But  I  was  really  a  bad  prison 
er.  and  they  told  me  at  one  time 
was  the  worst  prisoner  they  had. 

Moderator.    But    despite    that,    you 
never  physically  abused. 

Smith.     Never     physically     abused; 
flnally  released,  which  was  the  most 
thing. 

Moderator.  E>id  you  ever  make  any 
ments  while  you  were  a  prisoner? 

Smith.  Yes.  I  made  statements.  Like  I 
telling  you.  these  classes  that  we  had 
they  presented  their  views  and  we  woulh 
back   and   discuss   them   at   some   lengt^ 
stated  that  I  believed  that  they  were 
cally   right   about   Vietnam — that    I 
have  any  business  there,  that  the  war  In 
nam  was  wrong,  that  we  were  violating 
Geneva   agreement,   that    I   certainly 
want  any  part  of  It,  and  that  all  the  troops 
should  be  withdrawn.  This  was  basically 
I  said.  We.  of  course,  elaborated  on 
points   of    it.    But    these    are    statements 
made,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  to  that  effecjt 
one  of  the  letters  to  my  mother, 
the  situation  there  and  how  I  now  felt 
it.   according  to  what  I  had  observed 
that  frame  of  reference. 

Moderator.  You've  been  out  of  the 
now  Ave  years,  about.  How  do  you  feel 
those  statements  new? 

SMtTH.  Well,  when  I  first  came  back,  I 
not  positive  that  I  was  taking  the  right 
tion,  so  I  did  considerable  research  on 
own  to  And  out  Just  where  I  was.  The 
research  I  did  the  more  entrenched  I  ' 
m  my  beliefs.  And  now  I  feel  very  s 
that  what  I  said  then  was  right.  In 
say  even  more  then  than  I  do — even 
now  than  I  did  then,  and  I'm  not  under 
duress  of  being  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Moderator.  How  old  were  you  when 
Joined  the  Army? 

Smith.  I  was  seventeen. 

Moderator.  And  what  are  you  doing  no^ 

Smith.  I  work  for  the  post  office  in 
Cumberland.  West  Virginia. 

Moderator.  You  going  to  school? 

Smith.  I  go  to  the  Kent  State  University 
branch  in  Ohio. 

Moderator.  Rather  appropriate.  Did  ank  of 
the  other  prisoners  make  statements  i«pille 
they  were  there? 

Smith.   All   of    the   prisoners   as   far 
know  made  statements  very  similar  to 
and  McClure  made  more  statements  thin 
did,  I  believe,  because  he  wrote  more 
to  his  wife  than  I  did.  But  everybody 
was  there  were  making  the  same  statements 
because  we  got  together  and  talked  aboi  t 
after    the    Interrogation.     We    all    genei  ally 
agreed  that  it  was  a  bad  situation,  we  r(  ally 
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didn't  belong  there,  and  that  we  would  Just 
be  glad  If  the  war  ended  and  we  all  went 
home. 

Moderator.  And,  Sergeant  Comacho  made 
these  statements  also? 

Smith.  Oh.  absolutely,  he  and  I  lived  to- 
gether. In  fact,  he  was  the  senior  N.C.O. 
among  the  prisoners  and  when  they  were  ask- 
ing us  to  make  a  statement  one  time  con- 
cerning our  views  (a  written  statement  so 
they  would  have  something  to  retain  in  what 
would  be  considered  our  records  I  suppose) 
Comacho  said  he  thought  that  was  a  good 
Idea.  That  we  should  go  ahead  and  write  a 
statement  if  we  felt  that  we  wanted  to  do 
so.  They  didn't  tell  us  that  we  had  to  write 
anything,  but  they  said  that  if  you  would 
like  to  write  something  they  would  be  glad 
to  have  It. 

Moderator.  It's  a  matter  of  public  record 
that  In  1965  Sergeant  Comacho,  Isaac 
Comacho.  escaped  from  the  same  camp  that 
George  wsis  at.  thereby  becoming  the  first 
prisoner  of  war  to  successfully  escape  since 
the  Second  World  War.  At  the  time  that 
he  did  escape,  as  it  appeared  In  Life  maga- 
zine, Comacho  made  the  statement  that  what 
made  It  possible  for  him  to  escape  was  the 
fact  that  George  Smith  was  the  one  that 
covered  for  him,  so  he  could.  In  other  words, 
one  man  could  go  and  one  man  had  to  stay 
and  cover  for  the  other  to  give  the  other  one 
a  head  start.  What  was  the  net  result  for 
Comacho  after  he  got  back? 

Smith.  Well,  from  what  I  heard  after  I 
got  back  (the  Army  refused  to  tell  me  where 
Comacho   was   even),   after   I   got   back 

Moderator.  I  mean,  what  recognition  was 
given  to  Comacho? 

Smith.  This  is  what  I  was  getting  to. 
I  found  out  after  I  got  back  that  Comacho 
had  been  returned  to  the  United  States,  to 
his  home  in  El  Paso,  and  that  President 
Johnson  made  a  special  trip  to  El  Paso  to 
pwrsonally  decorate  Comacho  with  a  Silver 
Star  for  escaping. 

Moderator.  In  November  1965.  you  were 
finally  released.  Did  they  ever  tell  you  why 
you  were  being  released? 

Smith.  Yeah,  the  NLF  told  me  that  I 
was  being  released  In  direct  response  to  the 
peace  movement  in  the  United  States,  and 
more  specifically  to  replace  Norman  Morrison 
and  a  woman  who  had  immolated  themselves, 
Norman  Morrison  In  front  of  the  Pentagon 
at  that  time.  I  believe.  They  stated  that  they 
realized  that  the  American  people  were 
basically  peace-loving  people  and  did  not 
condone  the  actions  that  the  United  States 
Government  was  taking  in  South  Vietnam, 
so  they  were  returning  two  of  their  sons  to 
them  for  the  replacement  of  the  two  who  had 
given  ther  lives  for  the  cause  of  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

Moderator.  Where  were  you  actually  first 
released? 

Smith.  I  was  turned  over  to  the  Austra- 
lians In  Pnom  Penh,  Cambodia. 

Moderator.  And  when  did  they  tell  you 
this  about  the  peace  movement  and  ao  on? 

Smith.  Well,  they  had  mentioned  the  peace 
movement  back  at  the  camp  before  I  was 
actually  taken  to  Pnom  Penh.  And  at  Pnom 
Penh  of  course  they  set  up  a  press  confer- 
ence for  us.  International  reporters  were 
there.  And  someone  asked  me  a  question  of 
what  I  Intended  to  do  when  I  got  back  to 
the  United  States.  I  told  him  that  I  wafi 
going  to  tell  the  true  story  of  Vietnam  as 
I  could  see  It,  from  my  experiences.  That 
the  United  States  had  no  business  in  Viet- 
nam, that  it  wasn't  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  American  people,  and  that  therefore  we 
should  all  get  out  immediately.  And  some- 
one asked  me,  "How  do  you  intend  to  tell 
this  story?"  I  said,  "I'll  probably  get  In  touch 
with  the  peace  movement  when  I  get  back 
because  I  understand  they're  saying  similar 
things." 

Moderator.  Had  you  ever  heard  of  the 
peace  movement  before  you  were  captured? 
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Smith.  On  Radio  Hanoi.  I  had  heard  of 
demonstrations. 

Moderator.  But  not  before  you  were  cao- 
tured? 

Smtth.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  such 
a  thing  existing. 

Moderator.  You  had  no  way  of  knowing 
what  the  attitude  of  Special  Forces  toward 
the  peace  movement  would  be? 

Smith.  Right.  I  didn't  know  what  the 
p)eace  movement  did.  even. 

Moderator.  So.  did  you  look  up  the  peace 
movement? 

Smith.  No.  I  never  did.  >«- 

Moderator.  Now.  if  I  can  get  this  straight 
Sergeant  Comacho,  who  made  the  same 
statements,  and  who  escaped  with  your  as- 
sistance, was  given  the  Silver  Star? 

Smith.  Right,  exactly. 

Moderator.  And  you  are  now  under  court- 
martial  charges  which  hold  the  ultimate  pen- 
alty of  death. 

Smith.  Seems  rather  curious. 

Moderator.  Yes.  Would  you  comment  on 
that? 

Smith.  Well,  I  suspect  the  fact  that  I 
opened  my  mouth  and  said  I  was  going  to 
look  up  the  peace  movement  when  I  got 
home  didn't  set  very  well  with  Special  Forces 
and  the  Army.  And  to  be  able  to  stop  me 
from  doing  this,  they  brought  the  charges 
against  me,  which  allowed  them  to  hold  me 
on  Okinawa  indefinitely,  until  maybe  the 
peace  movement  forgot  about  me  or  I  for- 
got about  the  peace  movement. 

Moderator.  Before  you  were  released,  you 
had  to  sign  a  piece  of  paper  relating  to  clas- 
slAed  information,  and  they  specified  cer- 
tain Information  you  were  not  to  discuss. 

Smith.  Right. 

Moderator.  Would  you  give  us  a  couple  of 
examples,  a  couple  of  things  you  weren't  sup- 
posed to  discuss? 

Smith.  Well,  one  of  the  strangest  things 
(this  was  a  secret  you  know,  I'm  under  vio- 
lation of  the  National  Security  Act  if  I  dis- 
cuss this  thing,  so  I  expect  to  to  be  arrested 
as  soon  as  I  finish  saying  this)  but  I  wasn't 
allowed  to  tell  anybody  that  I  received  b 
Red  Cross  parcel  while  I  was  a  prisoner  of 
war. 

Moderator.  You  did  receive  a  Red  Cross 
piarcel  beck  In  the  Jungle? 

Smith.  Oh.  yes,  yes  we  received — Comacho, 
McClure  and  myself  each  received  a  large 
Red  Cross  parcel,  probably  weighed  fifteen 
{x>unds  apiece. 

Moderator.  They  had  to  be  tracked  on 
somebody's   back   into   the   Jungle? 

Smtth.  Right.  They  had  to  carry  it  maybe 
fifty  miles  at  least  because  they  certainly 
didn't  have  any  roads  In  the  Jungle. 

Moderator.  Thank  you.  George.  We're  now 
going  to  hear  from  our  second  prisoner  of 
war.  Dr.  Marjoiie  Nelson,  and  I  wonder  if 
she  could  Just  begin  by  saying  In  her  own 
words  how  she  was  captured  and  what  the 
experience  was  like  in  the  hands  of  the  Viet 
Cong. 

Nelson.  Well — can  you  hear  me? — I  had 
gone  to  Quang  Ngal  In  October  of  '67  and 
I  had  been  there  for  four  months  when  the 
Tet  holiday  was  coming  up.  I  went  to  Hue 
for  Tet  to  visit  friends,  and.  of  course,  you 
know.  Hue  was  overrun  and  held  for  some 
time  by  NLF  and  NVA  forces.  I  was  staying 
with  a  friend.  Sandra  Johnson,  who  was 
working  for  International  Voluntary  Service 
teaching  English  in  Dong  Thalen  High 
School,  which  Is  a  girls'  high  school  in  Hue 
and  she  and  I  spent  the  first  four  days  of 
the  attack  In  an  improvised  bomb  shelter 
ia  her  dining  room  while  the  fighting  went 
on  outside.  On  the  fourth  afternoon.  NLF 
soldiers  came  to  the  house  and  pounded  on 
the  front  door.  We  were  too  frightened  to 
respond,  so  they  went  around  to  the  kitchen 
door  and  broke  in  through  the  kitchen.  We 
could  hear  them  kind  of  rummaging  around 
the  kitchen,  and  then  they  came  to  the  door 
between  the  dining  room  and  the  kitchen, 
which  was  bolted  from  our  side  by  two  bolts, 
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nd  they  began  to  shoot  the  bolts  off  the 
Joor  I  saw  ^°  Sandy.  "I'm  going  to  talk  to 
them."  And  so  I  asked  them  in  Vietnamese. 
■What  do  you  want?"  and  they  said.  "Open 
the  door."  so  we  did.  There  were  five  of 
tbem  They  came  In.  asked  Just  a  few  ques- 
tions—asked us  if  we  had  any  weapons  in 
ibe  house,  to  which  we  replied.  "NO,"  and 
then  they  searched  the  house.  We  talked  a 
bit  more;  they  attempted  to  reassiure  us 
that  we  should  not  be  afraid  and  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  take  anything.  Then  the 
fighting  sort  of  began  again  and  we  moved 
out  of  the  lU-ing  room  and  Just  about  that 
time  I  heard  something  coming.  I  don't 
^ow  what  it  was.  but  I  Jumped  back  Into  the 
bomb  shelter  and  whatever  It  was  hit  the 
living  room  where  we'd  Just  been,  and  demol- 
ished the  living  room. 

So  they  went  back  outside  and  left  us  alone 
for  two  more  days.  Then,  on  the  sixth  after- 
noon, they  came  back  and  told  us  that  we 
should  go  with  them. 

We  were  in  Hue  about  three  more  days 
before  we  were  officially  registered  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  We  had  to  fill  out  forms  in 
triplicate,  giving  our  passport  number,  our 
n»me,  who  we  worked  for,  etc.  And  then, 
flnally.  someone  who  spoke  English — for  the 
flist  time  we  met  someone  who  spoke  Eng- 
lish—he told  us  that  because  of  the  con- 
tinued heavy  fighting  In  the  city  they 
couldn't  keep  us  safely;  that  we  were  going 
to  be  taken  to  the  mountains  to  study,  and 
that  when  there  was  peace,  we'd  be  returned 
to  our  families.  So  we  expected  to  be  there 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

That  night  we  left  with  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  Vietnamese  prisoners.  We  walked  into 
the  moimtalns  and  were  held  then  in  the 
mountains  for  a  little  over  six  weeks  before 
we  were  released. 

Moderator.  Just  to  emphasize  one  point, 
when  you  were  captured,  Hue  was  still  very 
much  a  battlefield,  was  it  not? 

Nelson.  Absolutely. 

Moderator.  And  so,  they  seem  to  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  care  with  you.  All  this 
was  done  while  a  huge  battle  was  raging 
throughout  the  city.  Now.  once  you  were  in 
the  mountain  camp  there,  and  even  before, 
could  you  say  whether  there  was  any  physical 
molestation  of  you,  any  abuses  taken  of  you 
as  a  woman  or  as  a  person? 

Nelson.  No.  This  is  a  question  that  I  know 
comes  up  in  the  minds  of.  well,  certainly 
of  any  GI  who's  been  In  Vietnam,  and  many 
other  people.  Certainly  this  thing  could  have 
occurred  and  I  think  on  a  couple  of  occa- 
sions, we  were  simply  lucky  that  It  didn't. 
However,  once  we  were  in  the  camp,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  cadre  also  were  con- 
cerned about  this,  and  they  made  sure  that 
our  privacy  was  respected.  In  the  first  camp 
we  were  living  with  a  Vietnamese  family, 
and  were  living  family  style — I  mean  we 
didn't  have  a  separate  room.  And  then  In 
the  second  camp,  we  bad  our  own  house. 

Moderator.  How  many  other  prisoners 
were  there  with  you  at  the  second  camp? 

Nelson.  At  the  second  camp  Sandy  and  I. 
that  Is,  my  girlfriend  and  I,  were  the  only 
ones  there  during  the  whole  time.  Wlien  we 
were  separated  from  the  main  group  of 
American  prisoners,  two  fellows  came  with 
us.  They  stayed  a  couple  of  days  and  then 
went  on. 

Moderator.  And  In  the  first  camp,  you  were 
with  how  many  other  people? 

Nelson.  We  were  with  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  Vietnamese  prisoners,  and  when  we 
got  there  we  found  about  twenty-five  Ameri- 
can men  already  there,  all  of  whom  had  been 
Captured  in  Hue. 

Moderator.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge 
Ui»t  any  of  these  other  American  or  Viet- 
namese prisoners  were  mistreated  by  the 
Viet  Cong? 

Nelson.  I  can't  speak  about  the  Vietnam- 
ese prisoners.  I  didn't  see  any  Vietnamese 
prisoners  mistreated.   I  talked   with  all  the 
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American  men.  None  of  them  had  been  mal- 
treated or  mistreated,  except  that  at  the 
time  of  capture,  I  mean  when  they  were  ci^)- 
tured.  several  of  them  had  their  shoes  or 
watches  or  rings  taken  away  from  them.  One 
man  said  that  he  had  been,  and  I  think  I 
quote  exactly.  "They  made  me  walk  over 
barbed  wire  on  the  way  out."  He  did  not  in- 
dicate whether  he  thought  that  was  a  delib- 
erate act  or  simply  an  order  to  go  that  way 
and  he  went. 

Moderator.  This  of  course  was  during  the 
heat  of  battle. 

Nelson.  This  was  during  a  battle,  when  he 
was  captured.  I  think  two  or  three  others 
had  received  wounds  before  they  were  cap- 
tured, you  know,  fragments  and  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Moderator.  And  was  there  medical  atten- 
tion given  to  the  wounded  people? 

Nelson.  They  received  medical  attention 
and  a  nurse  came  two  or  three  times  a  week 
to  dress  their  wounds,  which  was  adequate 
except  for  two  of  them:  that  was  the  man  I 
mentioned,  whose  feet  were  in  bad  shape, 
and  another  man  who'd  taken  a  big  piece  of 
something  in  his  side;  they  needed  more 
medical  attention.  I  spoke  to  the  camp  com- 
manders in  the  best  Vietnamese  that  I  could 
about  this.  I  said  that  I  felt  they  needed 
more  medical  care  and  they  should  be  sent  to 
a  hospital.  If  possible.  He  seemed  very  un- 
comfortable with  this.  He  said.  "I'm  sorry. 
We'll  do  the  best  we  can.  The  situation  is 
temporarily  very  difficult  for  us.  but  please 
don't  worry.  I'll  do  the  best  that  I  can  for 
these  men." 

Moderator.  What  about  yourself,  did  you 
get  adequate  medical  attention? 

Nelson.  Yes,  I  did.  I  didn't  need  any 
medical  attention  at  that  camp  except  for 
blisters,  which  I  could  take  care  of  myself. 
But  about  two  weeks  later,  at  the  second 
camp,  I  came  down  with  amoebic  dysentery, 
and  the  cadre.  I  call  him,  that  is  the  man 
who  spoke  English  and  who  was  in  charge 
of  prisoners.  Immediately  had  a  nurse  come 
and  see  me.  She  gave  me  a  standard  antl- 
dlarrhea  treatment,  which  didn't  help  very 
much.  And  so.  after  about  a  day  and  a  half, 
when  It  was  apparent  to  them  that  I  was 
really  quite  ill.  I  heard  them  talking  about 
trying  to  get  me  a  doctor.  So  I  waited  all 
that  day  and  all  the  next  day  and  finally. 
Just  before  supper  time  on  the  second  day. 
a  doctor  did  arrive,  a  young  man  who'd  been 
educated  in  Hanoi  at  medical  school,  very 
well-trained.  He  examined  me  and  prescribed 
appropriate  therapy.  Any  of  you  who  know 
medicine,  he  gave  me  Chloromycetin,  and  I 
was  really  surprised,  because  I  expected  at 
best  that  I'd  get  tetracycline,  but  he  did  have 
Chloromycetin.  He  also  gave  me  fiulds.  In- 
travenous fluids,  by  dermoclysis.  and  in  four 
days  my  symptoms  were  gone. 

Moderator.  After  you  were  released  from 
prison  by  the  Viet  Cong,  did  you  stay  In 
Vietnam? 

Nelson.  No.  I  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  about  four  months,  and  t^en  I 
went  back. 

Moderator.  And  what  was  your  Job  when 
you  returned  to  Vietnam? 

Nelson.  I  returned  to  the  project  In  Quang 
Nagl  that  I  was  working  with  before,  which 
was  basically  three  things.  It  was  a  child 
day-care  center  for  refugee  children,  and  a 
rehabilitation  center  for  civilians  (primarily 
war-Injured,  thcoigh  we  had  some  like  polio 
and  other  cases ) .  The  third  thing  that  I 
was  doing  was,  once  or  twice  a  week,  I  was 
going  to  the  local  civilian  prison,  that  is, 
the  provincial  prison,  where  I  was  examin- 
ing sick  prisoners. 

Moderator.  What  kind  of  pn-lsoners  were 
these? 

Nelson.  Well,  this  is  basically  the  province 
Jail.  In  normal  times,  this  would  be  where 
any  perscHi  convicted  and  sentenced  to  Jail 
would  be  sent.  But  at  present,  that  Is,  at 
the  time  I  was  there,  I  was  told  both  by 
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the  prison  officials  and  by  the  prisoners, 
that  eighty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  people 
in  the  prison  were  there  because  they  were 
accused  of  political  crimes. 

Moderator.  So  these  would  be  Viet  Cong 
or  Viet  Oong  suspects? 

Nelson.  Well,  presumably,  though  In  my 
conversations  with  prisoners  it  seemed  to  me 
that  many,  many  of  them  were  there  because, 
one,  they  didn't  have  proper  papers;  two, 
they'd  been  picked  up  in  an  unauthorized 
area,  someplace  it  was  thought  they  weren't 
supposed  to  be;  or  In  the  case  of  the  wocnen 
(and  there  were  usually  somewhere  between 
a  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred 
women  in  the  prison) ,  they  couldn't  account 
for  there  their  husbands  were,  so  they  were 
put  in  Jail  for  that. 

Moderator.  Did  you  have  any  chance  to 
discover  whether  or  not  these  prisoners  had 
been  mistreated  in  prison? 

Nelson.  Yes.  As  I  say,  I  was  examining  sick 
prisoners.  Almost  every  time  that  I  went  I 
would  see  one  or  more  prisoners  who  had  been 
tortured,  not  in  the  prison  itself,  but  In  the 
province  interrogation  center,  which  I  was 
told  by  the  Vietnamese  was  the  American 
Interrogation  center.  I  examined  people  who 
had  been  severely  beaten.  On  at  least  two 
occasions,  I  was  able  to  document  broken 
bones  by  X-ray,  and  I  kept  very  careful  rec- 
ords and  after  several  months  I  went  to  the 
province  senior  advisor,  who  is  the  highest- 
ranking  American  civilian  in  a  province,  and 
I  took  my  records  along  and  I  said,  "Look. 
This  Is  what  I'm  seeing,  and  the  Vietnamese 
tell  me  that  this  takes  place  In  the  American 
interrogation  center.  What  do  I  do?"  And  he 
said.  "Well,  yes,  the  province  Interrogation 
center  system  was  started  by  the  Americans. 
The  idea  was  to  teach  South  Vietnamese  en- 
lightened intelligence  In  interrogation  pro- 
cedures. It's  intended  to  be  a  total  isolation 
center,  but  no  torture  is  to  be  going  on,  and 
If  it  is,  we'U  stop  It."  So  I  said,  "Please  do."  I 
saw  him  two  or  three  days  later  and  he  was 
quite  embarrassed.  He  said,  "I'm  sorry;  I 
didn't  know  this,  but  the  province  Interroga- 
tion center  has  been  ttimed  over  to  the  Viet- 
namese. We're  no  longer  in  control  of  it." 
There  was  still  an  American  adviser  assigned 
to  the  center,  however.  He  said,  "Since  that's 
the  case,  I  suggest  that  you  go  directly  to  the 
province  chief,"  which  we  then  did.  The  prov- 
ince chief  at  that  time  was  Ool.  Than  1>at 
Kien.  I  took  my  records  along  and  I  pre- 
sented this  to  him,  and  he  said,  "Weill,  you 
know,  most  of  the  prisoners  that  we  take 
have  been  forced  to  work  with  the  VC  and 
they're  very  cooperative  and  they  tell  us 
everything  that  we  need  to  know.  But  some- 
times we  meet  people  who  are  very  hard." 
Those  were  the  exact  words  he  used,  "very 
hard,  and  we  have  to  use  other  methods,  and 
these  are  used."  He  said,  "There  are  limits." 
And  I  said,  "Well,  It  seems  to  me  that  any 
reasonable  limits  are  being  exceeded,  that 
this  is  Inhumane  and  furthermore,  even  from 
your  point  ol  view,  I  would  think  It  would  be 
poiltlcally  counter-productive.  And  I'm  ask- 
ing vou  to  do  something  to  stop  this." 

He  did  not  promise  that  he  would  stop  It. 
After  about  two  weeks  I  began  to  see  the 
same  thing  again,  and  It's  still  going  on. 

Moderator.  So  you  saw  bruises  and  broken 
bones  from  beatings.  Any  other  kinds  of 
torture  that  you  had  experience  with? 

NEL.SON.  I  was  not  able  to  document  by 
physical  examination  any  other  methods, 
though  my  patients  told  me  of  the  electrical 
torture,  such  as  has  been  described,  with 
the  field  telephones.  They  told  me  of  being 
forced  to  drink  concoctions  containing 
things  like  powdered  lime.  They  also  told  me 
of  being  tied  up  and  hung  from  the  celling, 
sometimes  upside  down,  but  I  couldn't  docu- 
ment this. 

Moderator.  Marge,  Just  one  last  question. 
What  dates  are  we  talking  about?  When  were 
you  working  at  this? 

Nelson.   This   was   from   September.    1968 
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until  October  1969  In  Quang  Ngal  prov  nee. 
which  is  south  of  Danang.  1 

MoDKKATO*.  ThanJc  you,  doctor.  Mrs.  War- 
ner,  I  must  apologize  for  having   kept  I  you 
sitting  here  so  long.  I  hope  you  hare  been 
somewhat  reassured  by  some  of  the  thjings 
you've  heard  here,  however.  I  would  Just  like 
you.  if  you  would,  to  express  your  thoughts. 
i  dont  see  that  we  need   to  ask  questions. 
Mrs.  WAR>rER.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  sAy,  I 
am  an  American.  I'm  sure  I'm  g^lng  ti  be 
labeled  Communist:   I'm  sure  I  going  t^  be 
labeled  revolutionary,  but  I  am  not.  I  aiJi  an 
American.    I    love    my    country.    It's    being 
torn  apart  by  this  war.  I  want  to  appeal  to 
the  middle-aged,  middle-claas  America.]  We 
have  to  wake  up  and  realize  what's  happen- 
ing to  us.  My  son's  been  a  prisoner,  and,  of 
course,  Tm  Interested  in  him  coming  ta|eu:k. 
I'd  love  to  have  blm  b€u:k,  and  I  laiavt  he 
wants  to  come  back,  but  this  isn't  the  fnly 
consideration.  We  have  to  consider  the 
la  Vietnam.  What  would  we  do,  what  w^ 
you  and  I  do,  U  a  Vietnamese  plane  flew 
and  bombed  our  town?  How  would  we 
to  somebody  that  we've  captured? 

I  think  my  son  isn't  being  h\ 
treated.  I  don't  thin*  he's  been  bru! 
treated,  but  he  doesn't  get  steak;  I'm 
he  doeen't  get  chicken  like  George 
got.  But  I  think  he  has  food  eno\igl 
sustain  him.  Lt.  Ftischman  said  the 
that  they  get  is  enough  to  sustain  ttiem, 
and  if  we  can  sustain  him  till  he  comes  bfcls.. 
fine.  We're  allowed  to  send  him  a  package 
every  other  month.  We  send,  oh,  aapiilns, 
vitamin  capsules,  and  such  things  as  tpat. 
We  hadnt  heaxd  from  him  for  two  arid  a 
half  yetirs.  We  knew  he  was  a  prisoner.] We 
knew  he  had  been  captured  by  the  N^rth 
Vietnamese.  We  began  to  write  letters  for 
foreign  newspapers  and  letters  to  foreign 
govemnnents  to  try  to  get  the  Vietnamese 
to  tell  us  at>out  the  prisoners,  where  ibey 
were  and  who  they  were.  Now  we've  goften 
two  lists  I  don't  understand  why  we  clklm 
the  lists  aren't  complete:  I  don't  understand 
that.  Of  course,  maybe  it's  because  my  sin's 
name  has  appeared  on  It  and  you  kno«^  In 
the  back  of  my  mind,  maybe  I'm  satlsled. 
But  I've  talked  to  other  families  and  Ithe 
circumstances  of  their  son's  disappearance 
or  their  husband's  disappearance  Is  qilte 
different  and  it's  perhaps  that  the  Ntfeh 
Vietnamese  don't  know  where  they  are.  These 
are  the  things  we  have  to  rationalize  Wth. 
We  have  to  stop  and  think  what's  happjen- 
Ing  to  our  country  and  to  that  country!  Is 
it  worth  going  on,  is  it  worth  tearing  every- 
body ap«ut?  I  think,  I  don't  know  what  else 
to  say.  I'd  Just  like  to  say  that  since  H^ol 
ha«  said  that  if  we  set  a  date,  they'U  telk 
about  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  Is  ^at 
asking  so  much.  Just  to  set  a  date?  L^et's 
put  them  on  the  spot.  Let's  put  them  on  (the 
spot.  Let's  set  a  date  and  see  if  they  reilly 
will  live  up  to  their  word.  They've  told  |the 
whole  world  that  this  Is  what  they'll  do, 
and  If  they're  Interested  at  all  In  wrjrld 
opinion,  like  we've  been  told  they  arW,  I 
think  they  will.  I  think  they'll  listen.  Ind 
will  America  listen?  Will  middle-aged,  rmd- 
dle-claes  America  listen?  Don't  let  our  coun- 
try be  torn  apart  by  this. 

MoDEaATOR.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Warier. 
Stephanie,   did  you  want  to  add  anything? 

Mrs.  Caldwkll.  No. 

MoDEKATEH.  Fine,  thank  you.  We're  going 
to  break  the  format  here  a  little  Wt.  Mrs. 
Warner  has  to  go  back  to  work,  but  I  ki^ow 
some  of  the  press,  if  Mrs.  Warner  does  iiot 
mind,  might  like  to  direct  some  queetiens 
directly  to  her.  and  then  well  go  on  with 
the  rest  of  the  format.  IX>e8  the  press  h^ve 
questions?  Would  you  Identify  youriielf 
please?  1 

QUESTION.  What  relationship  has  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  aides  had  with  you?  Has  tl^re 
been  any  attempt  to  propagandize  you?     ' 

Mrs.  Warnes.  No.  We  get  a  ChrlBtmas  c^ni, 
that's  about  the  size  of  It. 
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Moderator.  Yes?  Over  there,  please. 
Question.  Mrs.  Warner,  do  you  think  the 
POW's  in  North  Vietnam  are  being  used  for 
political  purposes  by  the  President? 

Mrs.  Warner.  Well.  It  seems  that  way.  The 
Song  Tay  raid.  well,  it  was  called  a  success, 
even  if  there  weren't  any  prisoners  there,  it 
was  labeled  a  success:  suppose  there  had  been 
prisoners  there?  Is  it  reasonable  to  assume 
that  they  could  have  captured,  rescued 
twenty?  How  many  lives  would  have  been 
lost?  It  Just  seems  like  It  raised  the  hopes 
of  prisoner  families  for  really  no  good  reason, 
no  good  purpose. 

Qttestion.  Have  you  been  in  contact  with 
any  other  prisoner  families? 
Mrs.  Warner.  Yes.  I  have,  sir. 
Question.  Do  they  share  your  opinions? 
Mrs.  Warner.  I  think  not.  I  wish  if  they 
did  they'd  step  forward.  I  feel  like  I'm  on  a 
mountain    top    all    by   myself,   my   husband 
and  I. 

Moderator.  The  question  was  have  you 
tried  to  express  your  opinions  to  the  United 
States  government? 

Mrs.  Warner.  Sir.  I've  written  many  letters. 
A  month  or  so  ago,  when  the  bombing  was 
renewed  over  North  Vietnam,  my  husband 
called  everybody  he  could  think  of,  because 
I'm  sure  you  understand  that  we  didn't  want 
the  prison  camp  where  my  son  was  to  be 
bombed.  It's  sort  of  like  batting  your  head 
against  a  stone  wall.  I've  written  many  let- 
ters to  the  President,  many  letters  to  the 
Free  Press  and  the  news  media  but  never 
mailed  them  because  I  felt  that  I'm  being 
put  on  the  spot.  I'm  Isolated,  I'm  alone  in 
the  way  I  feel  about  this,  and  it's  kind  of 
friKhtenine,  vou  know? 

Question.  But  I  believe  every  prisoner  of 
war  family,  let's  say,  has  someone  that  they 
can  contact.  The  Defense  Department  has 
an  advisor  let's  say.  You've  had  personal  con- 
tact with  your  adviser.  What  sort  of  reaction 
did  you  get  from  him? 

Mrs.  Warner.  Well,  it's  a  Marine  officer, 
and  they've  always  been  very  kind.  I  have  no 
complaints  whatever.  They  try  to  get  ques- 
tions answered  for  us  through  the  Pentagon, 
any  questions  that  we  have.  They're  willing 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  any  way.  They  have 
to  turn  In  a  report  every  three  months,  I  un- 
derstand, and  I  have  no  complaint  about 
these  men.  They're  doing  their  Job. 

Question.  You're  not  harassed  in  any  way? 
Mrs.  Warner.  Not  harassed,  not  yet.  Not 
yet.  We  were  told  when  Jim  was  first  shot 
down  that  if  we  let  his  name  be  published  in 
the  paper  that  we'd  probably  get  harassing 
phone  calls. 

Moderator.  Prom  whom,  from  whom? 
QtntSTioN.    Your    objection     is    that    the 
White  House  has  not  been  responsive.  Is  that 
correct?  To  your  letters  and  so  on? 

Mrs.  Warner.  Well,  maybe  not  in  a  way 
we  think  they  ought  to  be.  I'd  like  to  see  us 
get  out  of  Vietnam.  I'd  like  to  see  us  get  out 
completely,  so  that  we  don't  tear  our  coun- 
try apart  more  than  it  already  is. 

Question.  Did  you  say  earlier  that  your 
letters  to  the  White  House  were  not 
answered? 

Mrs.  Warner.  No,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said 
I  had  written  them,  but  hadn't  mailed  them. 
I  put  my  feelings  down  on  paper,  as  a  re- 
lease, I  suppose,  maybe  it's  frustration.  May- 
be I  feel  If  I  wrote  it.  It  wouldn't  really  help 
how  I  feel. 

Question.  Have  you  tried  to  contact  the 
White  House  at  all? 
Mrs.  Warner.  Yes. 
Question.  You  have? 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  (Sister  of  POW)  Can  I  an- 
swer that?  When  the  bombing  was  resumed 
over  the  North,  my  father  called  the  White 
House. 

Question.  What  sort  of  a  reaction  did  you 
get? 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  Well,  he  didn't  talk  to  any- 
body. He  dldnt  get  in  touch  with  anyone.  As 
IiCrs.  Warner  said,  he  made  a  lot  of  phone 
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calU.  and  he  did  make  a  lot  of  phone  caiu 
but  he  didn't  get  in  touch  with  anyone  at  ^\ 
not  directly.  He  was  promised  all  of  these 
phone  caUs  would  be  returned,  so  on  the  fol 
lowing  Monday,  or  Sunday,  he  sent  a  ttie- 
gram  to  Melvln  Laird,  and  we  didn't  eet  anv 
response  from  that  either. 

Mrs.  Warner.  No,  he  got  a  letter.  We  eot  a 
letter  back.  * 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  Did  he?  But  the  personal 
letter  dldn  t  really  give  us  a  Justifiable  ex- 
planaUon  as  to  why  the  bombing  was  re- 
sumed without  thought  for  what  it  would  do 
to  the  prisoners  that  were  being  held  there 
Question.  Would  you  say  as  a  Hat  state- 
ment that  the  United  States  government  was 
not  being  responsive  to  the  .  .  .? 

B4rs.  Caldwell.  They're  being  responsive  to 
the  families  that  are  cooperating  with  them 
and  the  families  that  are  becking  them  They 
aren't  being  responsive  to  us. 

Question.  What  were  your  opinions  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam  before  your  son  was  shot 
down  over  NMth  Vietnam? 

Mrs.  Warner.  Prom  the  very  beginning, 
before  my  son  ever  went  to  Vietnam,  I  had 
mixed  emotions  about  this  thing.  I've  reed 
a  lot  of  things  about  It,  I  talked  to  people 
about  it.  Well,  I'm  anti-war,  period.  I'm 
antl -violence,  period.  I  never  could  figure  out 
why  we  should  be  there  and  why  we  should 
be  afraid  that  they  were  going  to  come  over 
and  take  over  our  country.  Obviously,  we're 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  minority.  If  it  was 
the  majority,  we  wouldn't  have  to  be  there. 

Moderator.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  basic 
content  of  the  telegram  to  Melvln  Laird  was? 
What  sentiment*  it  expressed? 

Mrs.  Warner.  I  hope  I  don't  get  my  hus- 
band upset  about  this.  He  said,  "Congratula- 
tions on  the  resuming  of  the  bombing  of  the 
North.  Whose  brilliant  idea  was  it.  Premier 
Ky  or  General  Westmoreland?" 

Question.  Mrs.  Warner,  is  it  your  feeling 
that  President  Nixon  and  his  staff  are  using 
the  publloity  on  the  prisoners  of  war  to  di- 
vert the  American  public's  attention  from 
what  they  are  actually  doing  in  Vietnam? 

Mrs.  Waknes.  I  wouldn't  say  that's  my  feel- 
ing. It  Just  seems  we  have  been  kept  busy 
with  little  busy  work,  like  writing  letters 
to  Hanoi  condemning  them  for  the  inhu- 
mane treatment.  And  we've  gotten  everybody 
in  America  to  write  a  letter  to  Hanoi.  How 
many  was  It  they  took  over  there  and 
dumped  on  the  steps  of  the  Hanoi  delega- 
tion in  Paris?  I  don't  think  they're  going  to 
read  all  these  letters.  In  the  first  place,  and 
our  government  Isn't  swayed  by  public 
opinion.  How  do  we  think  that  Hanoi  U 
going  to  be  swayed  by  public  c^lnlon  from 
another  country? 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  I*resldent  Nixon 
is  using  this  as  a  focus  for  American  public 
attention,  rather  than  having  the  focus  on 
anti-war  activities  or  anti-war  public  senti- 
ment? 

Mrs.  Warner.  Let's  not  Just  say  President 
Nixon,  let's  say  our  administration.  Some- 
times I  feel  yes,  that  we  are  being  used.  I 
feel  that  they  did  not  want  the  p>rlsoner  o( 
war  fEunllies  to  Join  with  any  peace  groups, 
but  I'm  a  peace-loving  person,  that's  why  I 
had  to  go. 

Question.  Mrs.  Warner,  a  few  moments 
ago  you  said  that  you  were  alone  on  a  moun- 
tain top.  Well,  I  want  to  say  that  you're  not 
alone  because  these  pecqjle  are  all  our 
brothers  and  sisters  and  we've  got  to  get 
them  back. 

Mrs.  Warner.  Thank  you. 

Moderator.  Are  there  any  other  questions 
from  the  press?  I'd  like  to  thank  you  per- 
sonally. Mrs.  Warner,  and  our  prayers  go 
with  you. 

Mrs.  Wasner.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank 
you  for  listening. 

Plotd.  My  name  is  Jon  Floyd.  I  was  a 
pilot  with  the  Marine  Corps.  I  was  based 
with  Marine  Attack  squadron  533  in  Chu  Lai. 

Mrs.  Warner's  son  was  at  Chu  Lai.  He  was 
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^  down  about  five  months  before  I  arrived 
^re  Most  of  our  missions  consisted  of  close 
^Vupport  (Which  amounts  to  blowing  the 
Jobs  off  of  hlUs  or  something  lor  heUcopters 
to  Und)  and  what  is  called  a  TPQ  Mission, 
"hich  is  a  radar  set.  This  guides  the  aircraft 
m  at  s  high  altitude,  usuaUy  about  20.000 
/jef  they'll  give  us  an  air  speed  to  fly,  an 
altitude,  and  heading  control,  and  we'll  reach 
I  point  their  gear  tells  them  to  tell  us  and 
m  release  the  bombs.  Sometimes  wo  were 
told  what  our  target  was;  the  targets  might 
De  %  suspected  enemy  truck  park,  or  a  sus- 
pected supply  depot,  or  sniper  fire.  Normally 
we'd  go  up  in  either  single  or  section  aircraft, 
two  aircraft.  We  carried  normally  a  load  of 
twenty-eight  flve-hundred-pound  bombs  per 
jjjcraft.  and  it  isn't  uncommon,  It  was  a 
Und  of  standard  joke,  about  releasing  flfty- 
dx  flve-bundred  pound  bombs  on  a  sus- 
pected sniper. 

The  TPQ  bombing  is  a  strato-level  bomb- 
ing which  Is  directly  condemned  by  the 
Nuremberg  Principles  after  Dresden,  In 
World  War  U,  was  wiped  out  because  no  slg- 
nlllcant  military  targets  were  there.  Begard- 
ing  pilot's  Uvlng  conditions,  at  Chu  Lai  we 
bad  alr-condltloned  Quonset  huts.  We  lived 
there  on  the  beach. 

We  had  access  to  sailboats,  and  mainly 
spent  our  time  In  the  Officer's  Club  and 
nominally  doing  some  sort  of  Job.  We  also 
flew  Into  North  Vietnam.  I  was  flying  an 
ASA  Intruder  aircraft,  and  this  Is  a  radar 
strike  aircraft.  We'd  fly  In  at  a  low  level  at 
oight.  They  had  stopped  bombing  Hanoi  area 
about  two  months  after  I  arrived  there.  This 
type  of  mission  up  Into  the  Hanoi-Haiphong 
area,  called  Route  Pack  Six,  was  called  a 
"rolling  thunder".  Primarily  what  we  did, 
while  I  was  there,  was  basically  going  In  at 
night,  low  level,  popping  up  to  about  twelve 
hundred  feet,  acquiring  a  target  on  radar, 
and  through  the  Information  from  our  vari- 
ous systems,  It  went  into  a  computer;  I 
pulled  a  commit  switch  and  the  computer 
dropped  the  bombs.  We  went  back  at  low 
level  This  was  always  done  at  night.  I  didn't 
get  any  rolling  thimders  while  I  was  there, 
I'm  not  too  unhappy  to  say. 

Our  bombing  of  the  North  mainly  con- 
sisted of  between  the  17tb  and  18th  parallel. 
This  Is  where  the  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps 
area  was  allotted  when  the  bombing  halt  was 
called  above  the  20th  parallel.  The  Navy  had 
between  the  18th  and  19th  parallel.  Our  pri- 
mary objective  was  to  pick  up  moving  tar- 
gets, such  as  trucks,  or  barges,  any  convoys 
carrying  supplies,  etc.  We  also  had  secondary 
targets,  which  were  normally  called  a  truck 
pari  or  a  gim-emplacement  or  ferry  positions 
across  the  river,  which  we  would  drop  our 
bombs  on  if  we  didn't  pick  up  any  moving 
targete.  These  were  the  same  targets  that  we 
li»cl  for  months  and  months,  and  they'd  be 
bombed  many  times  over  each  night. 

Basically  the  type  of  weapons  we  used 
there  were  five-hundred  pound  bombs,  and 
two-thousand  pound  bombs  with  what  we 
called  "daisy-cutters",  which  was  about  a 
yard-long  1  fuse,  to  make  sure  that  the  bomb 
(loesn't  go  ahead  and  penetrate  the  ground 
when  it  explodes  but  it  stays  above  ground 
w  the  frag  pattern  will  be  large  enough.  We 
also  used  CBU's,  (cluster  bomblet  units) 
which  are  classified,  a  secret  I  believe,  which 
amount  to  a  canister  which  releases  a  num- 
ber of  small  bomblets  which  are  antl-per- 
soanel.  Also,  we  mined  the  rivers  and  roads 
with  five-hundred  pound  bombs  which  were 
«*t  to  go  off  normally  In  the  twenty-four- 
hour  period  following  to  catch  trucks  and 
barges  coming  along  at  later  times. 

Anywhere  in  North  Vietnam  basically  is  a 
free  drop  zone.  There  were  no  forbidden 
tMgeta.  If  you  dldnt  find  any  particular 
■ATgets  that  you  wanted  to  hit,  then  nor- 
mally you'd  go  ahead  and  Just  drop  your 
bombs  wherever  you  wanted  to.  They  had 
W)D«8  of!  In  the  water  where  you  could  go 
»nd  Jettison  your  bombs,  but  this  was  very 
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seldom  ever  used.  Many  times,  I  know,  a  lot 
of  pilots  I've  talked  to  said  they  would  drop 
their  bombs  on  the  City  of  Dong  Hoi,  which 
Is  the  main  city  between  the  17th  and  18th 
parallel  there  on  the  coast.  We  had  gotten 
information  that  the  North  Vietnamese  bad 
told  us  that  they  had  a  prisoner  of  war 
camp  m  Dong  Hoi.  It  was  .""Zways  blacked 
out,  but  no  one  seemed  to  believe  this  and 
they'd  go  ahead  and  dimip  their  bombs  on 
the  city  there.  Referring  to  Dr.  Nelson's  ex- 
perience In  Hue,  our  government  claims  that 
most  of  the  people  that  died  there  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  Viet  Cong,  after  the  cease  flre, 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  city  of  Hue  was  de- 
stroyed by  our  own  bombing  and  I'm  sure  a 
great  deal  of  these  people  that  died  were  de- 
stroyed by  our  bombing.  I  wouldn't  doubt  but 
that  her  living  room  was  blown  up  by  one  of 
our  bombs.  This  war  from  the  pilot's  stand- 
point, is  a  very  impersonal  war.  You  go  over 
there  and  whether  or  not  you  believe  the 
goals  that  the  government  prescribes  for  us 
to  tight  for  or  whatever,  most  of  the  pilots 
Just  go  along  and  flgure,  well,  It's  a  Job.  And 
that's  the  way  we  all  looked  at  It.  You  fly. 
You  see  flak  at  night.  That's  about  as  close 
to  war  as  we  get.  Sometimes  you  get  shot 
down,  but  you  don't  see  any  of  the  ejq>lo- 
slons.  You  can  look  back  and  see  'em,  but 
you  don't  see  any  of  the  blood  or  any  of  the 
flesh.  It's  a  very  clean  and  Impersonal  war. 

You  go  out,  fly  your  mission,  you  come 
back  to  your  air-conditioned  hootch  and 
drink  beer  or  whatever.  You're  not  In  con- 
tact with  It.  You  don't  realize  at  the  time, 
I  don't  think,  what  you're  doing.  It  dawned 
on  me,  I  think,  when  we  got  reports  of  thir- 
teen-year-old NVA  soldiers  coming  across 
and  being  captured;  that  most  probably 
they  had  young  girls  driving  most  of  these 
trucks  that  we  were  destroying  up  north. 
And  as  far  as  the  damage  reports  that  were 
put  out  by  the  pilots.  It  was  a  kind  of  a 
standard  joke.  Especially  when  you  knew 
which  pilots  would  not  particularly  do  a  good 
job  and  every  bomb  they  saw  exploding, 
they'd  come  back  and  report  secondaries.  It 
was  Just  a  standard  joke.  Among  the  career 
officers,  especially  major  and  above  fleld 
grade  officers,  this  was  just  a  place  to  ad- 
vance your  career.  They  tried  to  g^ve  every- 
one a  command  of  some  sorts.  They  made 
sure  everyone  pretty  weU  got  a  medal  of 
some  sort.  In  my  luilt  (It  was  In  a  flight 
status)  It  was  t.  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 
I  got  two  of  these;  virtually  all  of  the  offi- 
cers got  one.  This  was  just  a  standard  pro- 
cedure. Have  you  got  your  DFC  yet?  It  was 
a  common  thing.  We  had  an  older  bombar- 
dier navigator  and  he  used  to  fly  with  a  lot 
of  the  colonels  who  would  come  down  from 
Group.  They  had  a  high  change-over  of 
command  to  make  sure  everyone  got  their 
command  over  there.  We  would  send  him  up 
with  all  the  colonels  to  take  them  up  north, 
get  shot  at,  and  bring  them  back  and  write 
up  their  horror  tale  of  how  brave  they  were, 
and  give  'em  a  medal.  Then  they'd  probably 
never  fly  again  with  us,  after  they  got  the 
medal. 

Moderator.  Okay,  now  I'd  like  to  go  and 
talk  to  a  few  of  the  other  men  here  on 
the  panel  who  were  Interrogators.  First  we 
have  John  Drolshagen.  He  was  In  the  army. 
He  worked  with  3-5  which  Is  the  Civic  Ac- 
tion Program  In  Vietnam.  This  Is  what  he 
was  assigned  to.  This  Civic  Action  Program 
Is  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. I'd  like  John  to  explain  a  UtUe  bit  about 
how  he  carried  out  this  Civic  Action  Pro- 
gram. 

Drolshagen.  Right.  Well,  being  an  inter- 
rogator you  automatically  don't  win  hearts 
and  minds.  Being  an  interrogator  the  way 
I  was,  you  definitely  dont  win  hearts  and 
minds.  I've  heard  about  these  bell  telephone 
hours  where  they  would  crank  people  up  with 
field  phones.  X  gruess  we  did  them  one  bet- 
ter beoatise  we  used  a  12-volt  Jeep  battery 
and  you  step  on  the  gas  and  you  crank  up 
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a  lot  of  voltage.  It  was  one  of  the  normal 
things.  I'll  give  a  little  background.  I  started 
out  In  Vietnam  as  a  platoon  leader,  seven 
months  In  the  field  doing  little  flre  flghts, 
killing  people,  etc.  You  get  a  little  bit  hard- 
ened, I  guess.  You  become  a  superhawk  or 
whatever  you  want  to  put  It  at. 

After  a  while,  people  In  my  unit  were  a 
little  bit  weary  of  going  out  In  the  field  with 
me.  I  started  enjoying  killing  people  a  UtUe 
bit  more  than  you're  supposed  to,  I  guess. 
Even  for  the  United  States.  I  guess  you  can 
like  It  too  much.  I  was  taken  out  of  there 
and  put  In  the  civic  action.  The  basis  of  the 
dvlc  action  Is  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people,  propagandize  them  to  our  way 
of  thinking.  We're  suppoeedly  building 
schools  for  them,  getting  medical  aid  to 
them,  food  and  clothing,  all  the  nice  things 
that  you  can  think  of  that  you  would  want 
to  do  for  people  that  are  "less  than  we  are" 
so  we  can  bring  them  up  to  our  standards — 
which  is  amazing  for  a  country  that's  been 
there  an  awful  lot  longer  than  we  have.  In- 
stead of  doing  this  type  of  thing,  we  had  a 
major  that  enjoyed  doing  other  types  of 
things.  We  worked  more  as  an  Intelligence 
unit  to  gather  information  for  our  brigade 
and  division.  My  area  was  from  the  city  of 
Tay  Nlnh,  the  Tay  Ninh  Province,  down  to 
Phu  Cuong  which  Cu  Chi  bisected.  Outside 
of   Cu   Chi.   there's   a   little   village   called 

Tau  Chi  that  has  an  ARVN  battalion 

and  an  RND  unit  outside.  A  little  bit  north 
of  that  is  another  village  that  we  bad  com- 
mandeered, some  head  honcbo's  hootch, 
which  is  a  big  place,  you  keep  your  beer  cool 
In  It,  and  where  we  could  carry  on  Interroga- 
tion without  outside  people  knowing  what 
was  happening.  There  was  another  lieutenant 
and  a  major  there  that  was  an  adviser  to  the 
Vietnamese  batalUon  down  there.  There  were 
Vietnamese  officers,  enlisted  men,  and 
NCO's  and  American  officers,  enlisted  men 
and  NCO's  that  were  present  for  the  wiring 
of  prisoners.  You  could  take  the  wires  of  a 
jeep  battery  (it's  a  tremendous  amount  of 
voltage) ,  put  it  most  any  place  on  their  body, 
and  you're  going  to  shock  the  hell  out  of  the 
guy.  The  basic  place  you  put  It  was  the 
genitals.  There  were  some  people  who  really 
enjoyed  that  because  people  would  really 
squirm.  The  major  that  I  worked  for  had 
a  fantastic  capability  of  staking  prisoners, 
utilizing  knife  that  was  extremely  sharp, 
and  sort  of  filleting  them  like  a  fish.  You 
know,  trying  to  check  out  how  much  bacon 
he  could  make  of  a  Vietnamese  body  to  get 
Information.  Prisoners  treated  this  way  were 
executed  at  the  end  because  there  was  no 
way  that  we  could  take  them  in  to  any  medi- 
cal aide  and  say,  "This  dude  fell  down  some 
steps",  or  something,  because  you  just  dont 
get  them  kind  of  cuts  and  things  like  that. 
That  was  our  basic  way  of  getting  the  in- 
formation that  we  needed  from  prisoners, 
suspects  or  whatever.  These  people  were  not 
taken  in  to  the  25th  Division  Headquarters 
which  Is  stationed  in  Cu  Chi.  These  were 
utilized  out  in  the  ARVN  areas.  We  would  go 
back  into  base  camp  at  night,  and  being 
red-blooded  American  like  we  were,  we'd  go 
down  to  the  Officers  Club  and  get  blasted  and 
talk  to  people.  So  I'm  sure  that  my  brigade 
commander,  my  brigade  CO,  and  all  the  of- 
ficers attached  to  Headquarters  and  Head- 
quarters Company,  Ist  Brigade,  25th  Division, 
knew  what  was  hi^ipenlng.  There  was  no 
condemnation  of  this.  People  would  request 
to  go  out  there  with  us  and  watch  It.  We 
had  pilots  with  us  and  they  don't  get  on 
the  ground  too  much.  They  dont  see  what's 
really  happening.  We  would  take  pilots  out 
with  us  to  show  them  our  side  of  the  war, 
as  it  were.  You  become  very  hardened  after 
being  out  In  the  fleld,  losing  a  lot  of  people, 
killing  a  lot  of  people,  and  when  you  ootat 
In,  torturing  really  Is  just  another  way  of 
going  over  It. 

Moderator.  Would  you  say,  Jon,  that  these 
were  commonly  used  tactics  for  Interrogators 
over  there,  our  interrogators? 
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Dholshagen.  Well,  using  personal  experi- 
ence, yeah.  It  was  so  commonplace,  yo  j  know, 
you  Just  do  It. 

Moderator.  Just  accept  It  as  policy. 

Drolshagitn.  Right.  That's  Just  nbat  we 
do. 

Moderator  What  about  the  pr  soners? 
Who  were  these  prisoners,  normally?  How 
did  you  acquire  them,  or  where  did  jrou'get 
them? 

Drolshagen.  Well,  they  would  be  l>rought 
to  us  by  the  Vietnamese. 

Moderator.  I  see.  For  what?  WeiB  tHfese 
actual  prisoners  taken  in  an  engagement  of 
some  sort,  or  what?  Or  do  you  know' 

Drolshagen.  I'm  not  really  posltlie  as  to 
whether  they  were  taken  in  engagements 
or  whether  we're  going  to  label  t  lem  M 
suspects.  Anybody,  and  this  Is  th<  racist 
attitude  of  AmCTicans  in  that  countiy.  any- 
body that  has  slanted  eyes  and  Is  ou^  age  Is 
a  Cong  if  he  doesn't  have  a  South  Vietinameee 
uniform  on.  And  if  you  find  one  of  th<  se  guys 
(we  don't  even  use  the  term  suspect)  he  was 
known,  and  If  he  died,  he  was  definitely  a 
Viet  Cong.  You  Imow  he's  not  giilng  to 
retaliate  or  anything.  He's  used  &s  a  body 
count.  We  would  take  snipe  fire  In  tl  at  area 
quite  often.  There  was.  I  quess,  a  yrlce  on 
our  head.  We  were  told  that  the  Nort  h  Viet- 
namese, the  Viet — I'm  Just  going  to  u  le  Viet- 
namese because  they  all  are — they  didn't  like 
us,  which  I  can  imagine.  They  were  tiying  to 
do  away  with  us  so  any  time  we  haul  to  slice 
somebody  up  and  do  away  with  them,  it  was 
Just  another  body  count. 

MODERATOR.  Jon,  what  was  the  tilghest 
ranking  officer  that  you've  seen  a.  these 
interrogations? 

Drolshagen.  A  major. 

Moderator.  Major. 

Drolshagen.  Right. 

Moderator.  Did  he  take  part  in  the  m? 

Drolshagen.  Well,  yeah.  He  WEts  my 
instructor-type  guy. 

Moderator.  He  taught  you  what  yoi  t  knew. 

Drolshagen.  Right.  He  was  pretty  i  food  at 
it,  I  guess. 

Moderator.  Okay,  thanks  very  much,  Jon. 
We  have  another  gentleman  hero,  Don 
Dzagulones,  who  was  also  an  Interi  ogator. 
He  was  an  interrogator  for  eleven  mohths  In 
Vietnam.  I'd  like  htm  to  describe  a  f ei  r  of  his 
experiences  to  you.  If  you  would,  tell  u  i  where 
you  were  stationed  and  basically  wl  lat  the 
set-up  was  there. 

Dzagulones.  Okay  I  was  attache  1  to  a 
Military  Intelligence  Detachment  which  was 
attached  to  the  Amencal  Division  &nci  it  was 
subdivided  further  into  teams.  Durtag  the 
three  days  of  interrogation,  MPs  were  pres- 
ent at  all  interrogation  sessions,  whlCh  is  a 
rule  in  Vietnam.  All  interrogations  a*e  con- 
ducted in  the  presence  of  MPs  whoiare  to 
make  sure  that  we  adhere  to  the  peneva 
Conventions,  but,  as  it  Is,  the  MPs  wei'e  usu- 
ally the  most  sadistic  people.  As  farjas  the 
field  phone  Itself,  I  watched  as  the  MPs  ap- 
plied the  torture  themselves.  Like  £  didn't 
have  to  do  it.  They  did  it  for  me.  Aijd  that 
night,  the  night  of  the  first  interrelation, 
a  medic  came  to  my  area  with  a  syrinte  with 
seven  ccs — I  believe  It  was  of  sodium  pen- 
tathol — and  it  was  kind  of  like  an  puiony- 
mous  gift. 

I  was  told  how  to  use  It  and  It  waslleft  to 
my  discretion  whether  or  not  I  wanked  to. 
I  didn't  because  I  was  afraid  of  klllmg  the 
guy.  I  didn't  know  too  much  about  thpt  par- 
tlcxilar  drug.  There  were  niunerous  Incidents 
I  feel  I  should  explain  what  our  function 
was  as  an  interrogator.  Most  of  the  prisoners 
were  women,  children,  and  old  men.  lb  wasn't 
often  that  we  got  a  military-aged  m^le  and 
our  primary  function  was  to  find  sonfethlng 
that  these  people  had  done  wrong.  In  that 
part  of  Vietnam  (I  guess  they  call  lit  dis- 
puted) but  It's  controlled  by  the  Vlel^  Cong; 
there's  no  doubt  about  It.  No  one  ventures 
out  anywhere  at  night  and  the  Vleb  Cong 
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force  people  to  join  organizations.  The  Viet 
Cong  tax  them  heavily  and  these  people  are 
forced  to  Join  varloiis  organizations,  each  of 
which  has  a  separate  interest  in  aiding  the 
Viet  Cong.  So  anyone  that  we  got  as  a  de- 
tainee prisoner  who  admitted  to  being  in  an 
organization  was  classified  as  a  civU  defend- 
ant, which  meant  that  he  or  she  went  to  the 
National  Police  and  the  National  Police  ap- 
plied further  interrogation  techniques.  The 
National  Police  were  probably,  well,  they 
could  put  the  Gestapo  or  the  88  to  shame. 

In  our  partlcxilar  district,  the  favorite  tac- 
tic tised  by  the  National  Police  was  to  string 
a  guy  up  from  a  beam  or  a  rafter  or  any- 
thing that  would  extend  his  hands  out,  get 
a  speedometer  cable.  I  believe  it  was,  and 
kind  of  whip  the  person  imtil  either  he  died 
or  talked  or  was  unconscious.  A  lot  of  the 
interrogations  were  witnessed  by  officers.  As 
I  said,  all  of  the  interrogations  were  wit- 
nessed by  MPs,  none  of  whom  ever  did  any- 
thing to  prevent  brutality. 

When  I  first  got  into  Vietnam.  I  was  an 
observer  at  most  Interrogations  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  Just  to  learn  what  was  going  on  and 
how  to  conduct  the  interrogations.  One  of 
the  first  interrogations  I  witnessed  took 
place  in  a  hospital  in  which  a  North  Viet- 
namese prisoner  was  brought  In  wounded. 
He  was  severely  wounded.  He  v*ras  going  into 
shock  from  loss  of  blood.  They  had  gotten 
the  prisoner  at  an  ambush.  We  had  an  in- 
terrogation team  there  that  was  interrogat- 
ing the  guy,  but  he  wasn't  offering  Infor- 
mation fast  enough.  The  Brigade  S-2,  which 
is  the  Brigade  Intelligence  officer,  a  major, 
was  there  and  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
proceedings  so  he  took  over  the  interroga- 
tion himself. 

He  got  smelling  salts,  hands  fvUl  of  smell- 
ing salts,  and  he  held  them  to  the  guy's 
face  to  keep  him  conscious,  to  make  him 
talk.  That  didn't  work  very  well,  so  he  poked 
around  In  the  wounds  and  what  not.  And 
there  were  MPs  present  again.  There  was  a 
Captain  who  was  a  doctor  present  and  two 
or  three  interrogators  who  could  easily  cor- 
roborate what  rm  saying.  Anything  I  say  can 
be  corroborated.  I  can  get  people  to  corrobo- 
rate what  I  say.  No  one  took  any  steps  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  the  prisoner. 

As  I  said,  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
he  was  there  for  maybe  half  an  hour.  They 
were  working  on  getting  a  helicopter  to  med- 
ivac  him  up  to  DivlBion  for  more  Intensive 
treatment,  medical  treatment  that  is.  Field 
phones  and  beatings  were  commonplace  oc- 
currences. As  an  Interrogator,  I  was  subject 
to  the  Geneva  Conventions  and  I  was 
watched  by  the  MPs  during  the  interroga- 
tions. However,  there  were  other  people  in 
ovir  unit  who  were  counter-intelligence  and, 
during  their  interrogations,  there  was  no  one 
ever  present.  They  conducted  their  Inter- 
rogations on  their  own.  There  was  no  one  to 
supervise,  and  consequently,  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  it.  They  always  used  the  field 
phone.  They  never  bothered  to  ask  the  per- 
son questions. 

One  of  the  incidents  that  I  know  of  per- 
sonally, which  I  witnessed,  was  a  gruy  who 
was  supposed  to  be  a  spy.  They'd  interro- 
gated him  for  about  four  or  five  hours  and 
they  alternated  between  beating  him  and 
wiring  him  up  with  the  field  phone.  Subse- 
quent to  the  interrogation,  the  guy  was  un- 
conscious. I  don't  know  if  he  was  alive  or 
not.  They  loaded  him  in  a  Jeep,  left  the  base 
camp,  dumped  him  off  Highway  1  some- 
where off  the  side  of  the  road  and  came  back. 
No  one  ever  found  out  about  the  conduct 
of  the  oounter-intelllgence  people. 

Another  time  they  brought  in  a  woman 
prisoner  wbo  also  was  alleged  to  be  a  spy. 
They  continued  the  Interrogation  in  a  bunk- 
er and  she  wouldn't  talk.  I  don't  think  she 
even  gave  them  her  name.  So  they  stripped 
off  her  clothing,  and  they  threatened  to  rape 
her,  which  had  no  effect  on  her  at  all.  She 
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w»s  very  stoic.  She  just  stood  there  and 
looked  at  them  defiantly.  So  they  threatened 
to  burn  her  pubic  hairs,  and  I  guess  it  wjsnt 
done  on  purpose.  I'm  sure  of  that,  but  ther 
lighted  a  cigarette  lighter  and  she  caught 
on  fire.  She  went  into  shock.  I  guess  she  was 
unconscious,  so  they  called  the  medics.  The 
medics  came  and  they  gave  the  medlca  in- 
structions  to  take  her  to  the  hospital  unto 
the  pretext  of  being  in  a  coma  from  malaria 
which  they  did.  And  nothing  was  ever  don* 
about  that. 

I  also  had  experience  with  Psy-Ops  teami, 
which  Is  basically  the  same  thing  Jon  wa<! 
They  were  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people.  There  was  one  sergeant  in  par- 
ticular wbo  had  a  reputation  for  being  t  n- 
dlst.  His  mission  was  to  go  into  areu  ud 
propagandize  the  people,  try  to  win  their 
hearts  and  minds  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese government's  side,  which  is  an  im- 
possibility. There  wm  no  pert  of  his  mlulon 
which  Involved  detaining  people,  but  at  least 
once  or  twice  a  month,  he'd  send  in  a  buneb 
of  prisoners.  Usually  they  were  old  women, 
and.  Invariably,  all  had  been  beaten.  One 
time  in  particular,  we  had  five  elderly  ladlte 
sent  in,  all  of  whom  were  beaten.  One  had 
a  broken  leg.  I  believe,  and  another  had  a 
skull  fracture.  We  sent  them  over  to  the 
hospital  for  medical  attention  and  we 
brought  It  to  the  attention  of  the  pec^le  at 
Brigade  (the  majors,  the  captains,  and  the 
colonels) . 

We  told  them  that  it  vrasn't  an  Isolated  In- 
cident, that  It  happened  before  with  the 
same  guy.  but  no  one  took  any  action  to  pre- 
vent it  or  to  reprimand  him  or  to  see  that  It 
never  happ>ened  again.  As  I  said,  it  was  com- 
monplace to  beat  people.  There  were  many 
assorted  techniques  used.  The  field  phone 
was  the  most  popular,  though.  I'm  sure 
there's  a  lot  more  I  could  relate  but  right 
now  I'm  too  nervous  to  think  of  them. 

Moderator.  Okay,  how  about  the  dehydra- 
tion? 

Dzagulones.  One  of  thj  favorite  methods 
used  In  coercing  a  prisoner  to  talk  was  de- 
hydration. Otir  main  objective  in  getting  a 
prisoner  to  talk  was  to  make  sure  we  left  no 
marks,  nothing  that  was  traceable.  So  the 
MPs  were  very  cooperative  with  us.  We'd  get 
a  prisoner  and  we'd  keep  him  on  a  diet  of 
crackers  and  peanut  butter,  which  comes  In 
C-ratlons.  The  prisoner  was  kept  out  in  the 
sun  for  three  or  four  days  eating  crackers 
and  peanut  butter  and  occasionally  they'd 
make  him  do  a  little  physical  labor.  If  the 
guy  wasn't  suffering  enough,  they'd  make 
him  fill  sand  bags  and  carry  them  around. 
They  did  this  until  it  was  obvious  that  the 
prisoner  wasn't  going  to  talk,  or  the  prison- 
er broke.  No  steps  were  ever  taken  to  prevent 
these  actions.  There  was  no  supervision. 

If  people  did  find  out  about  it,  they  Just 
let  it  go,  because  is  was  an  accepted  practice; 
It  was  common.  They  were  after  the  informa- 
tion and  since  the  Vietnamese,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  were  treated  and  held  as  lees  than 
himian.  anything  that  we  did  was  perfectly 
all  right.  I  was  trained  at  Fort  Meade.  Mary- 
land, and  officially  we  weren't  trained  to  use 
any  kind  of  tortiwe  tactics.  A  class  was  sup- 
posed to  last  for  an  hour.  They'd  lecture  us 
for  half  an  hour  and  then  they'd  turn  the 
claas  over  to  Vietnam  veterans,  people  wbo 
had  been  Interrogators  In  Vietnam.  It  waa  up 
to  them  to  tell  us  what  they  felt  was  essen- 
tial to  help  us  function  as  interrogators  In 
Vietnam.  Invariably  the  instruction  would 
ttirn  to  various  methods  that  they'd  seen  or 
heard  of  or  used  in  torturing  people  in  Viet- 
nam and  there  su-e  many,  many,  many 
methods. 

Moderator.  Also,  you  related  to  me  earlier 
about  women  In  the  camp  and  about  » 
mother  and  a  daughter. 

Dzagulones.  Like  I  said,  most  of  the  prU- 
oners  we  had  were  women.  It  wasn't  un- 
common   to   have   a   mother   and  daughter 
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coming  m  the  same  group  of  prisoners.  I 
don't  know  why.  I  can't  understand  It,  but 
we  had  a  rarity  In  our  unit.  We  had  a  black 
interrogator,  which  is  really  uncommon. 
There  aren't  too  many  black  people  in  mlll- 
t»ry  intelligence.  So  we  found  out  that  by 
threatening  a  woman  with  having  the  black 
interrogator  rape  her,  would  usually  make 
them  talk.  So  they'd  have  the  woman  and  her 
daughter  brought  In  at  the  same  time.  We'd 
send  the  daughter  into  a  bunker  and  tell  the 
mother  that  we  were  going  to  send  the  black 
interrogator  in  to  rape  the  daughter  if  she 
didn't  cooperate  and  give  us  information. 
Usually  they  took  it  only  as  a  threat.  There 
were  occasions  on  which  the  guy  did  go  In  to 
the  bunker,  but  he  was  a  pacifist,  he  never 
did  anything.  He  didn't  even  want  to  Inter- 
rogate. I  gue.ss  he  was  considered  by  the 
brass  to  be  a  malcontent,  but  he  served  his 
purpose  just  by  walking  in  the  bunker.  He'd 
scare  the  woman  and  usually  they'd  talk. 
They'd  tell  us  what  they  knew. 

Moderator.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much. 

Dttncan.  I  think  the  point  is  obvious  here. 
We  talked  yesterday  about  maltreatment  of 
prisoners  by  combat  troops  In  a  combat  zone 
in  the  heat  of  battle.  And  of  course  what 
we've  presented  here  with  this  type  of  testi- 
mony Is  the  fact  that  this  Is  delivered  by 
professionals  r  t  In  the  heat  of  battle.  It's 
common  knowledge  at  all  echelons  of  com- 
mand. At  this  point.  I'd  like  to  ask  John 
Van  Dyke  if  he  would  sort  of  summarize 
what  we  have  been  listening  to  here  this 
morning. 

Van  Dtke.  My  contribution  to  this  panel 
Is  that  I  did  work  In  the  State  Department 
In  1966  for  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Advisor  on 
the  question  of  prisoners  of  war.  Since  then. 
I've  kept  In  contact  with  the  people  in 
Washington  that  are  connected  with  us  and 
I've  tried  to  find  out  as  much  as  I  could 
about  what  the  actual  practices  were — are 
in  the  North  and  the  South  in  connection 
with  prisoners.  I've  talked  with  as  many 
of  the  men  who've  returned  from  North 
Vietnam  as  I  can  persuade  to  talk  to  me. 
I've  Just  tried  to  piece  together  the  picture 
of  what  Is  going  on  as  best  as  I  can. 

Now.  we've  all  been  deluged  in  the  last 
eighteen  months  with  this  incredible  cam- 
paign from  Washington  to  get  tis  aroused 
over  the  prisoner  of  war  Issue.  I  don't  need 
to  go  Into  any  great  detail  about  what's  been 
happening.  Members  of  the  Cabinet  have 
met  with  wives  and  parents  of  the  prisoners, 
Congressional  resolutions  have  been  passed 
with  great  urgency.  135  million  prisoners  of 
war  stamps  were  Issued  by  the  Post  Office. 
Local  telephone  companies  have  circulated 
little  notes  with  the  bills  telling  you  to 
write  to  Hanoi.  The  Steve  Canyon  cartoon 
strips  went  through  a  period  of  presenting 
dally   sagas   of   life   of  relatives   of  POWs. 

This  whole  effort  has  been  designed  to 
arouse  us.  get  us  concerned,  and  generate 
hatred  toward  an  enemy  that  none  of  us  find 
It  very  easy  to  hate.  Ho  Chi  Minh  looked 
like  Santa  Claus.  It's  very  difficult  to  gen- 
erate any  hatred  toward  him.  Most  people 
you  know  Just  don't  want  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  hating  this  enemy.  The  campaign 
has  had  some  success  and  I  think  it's  useful 
to  try  to  understand  what's  been  going  on 
and  to  acknowledge  how  closely  this  is  being 
regulated  from  Washington. 

The  Defense  Department  provides  direct 
encouragement  for  wives  and  parents  who 
have  organized  themselves  into  a  group 
caUed  the  National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  chief  fund-raiser  for  this 
Foup  is  a  chap  caUed  Paul  Wagner  who  was 
wry  Gold  water's  Press  Secretary  during 
the  '64  Presidential  campaign  and  has  since, 
as  a  PR  man.  served  clients  such  as  Portugal 
in  Its  disputes  with  Angola.  The  group's 
Chief  lawyer  Is  a  chap  called  Charles  Havens 
Who  was  employed  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment when  I  was  at  the  State  Department 
ana  worked   on   prisoners   of   war   affairs. 
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Then  just  in  typical  military-industrial 
complex  fashion,  he  switched  over  to  the 
private  sector.  This  group  has  continued  to 
work  closely  with  the  Defense  Department 
to  get  as  much  interest  as  it  can.  Now  the 
amazing  thing  about  this  campaign  to  me 
Is  how  little  evidence  the  government  and 
the  League  of  Families  has  come  up  with 
about  abuse  by  the  North  Vietnamese  toward 
our  prisoners. 

Virtually  each  of  the  nine  men  who've 
been  freed  has  made  statements  which  con- 
tradict themselves.  So  we're  left  with  a  great 
state  of  confusion.  Two  of  the  three  men 
who  were  last  freed,  which  was  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1969,  said  after  they'd  had  a  month 
of  debriefing  in  Washington,  that  they  had 
been  mistreated  to  some  extent.  These  are 
the  prime  witnesses  for  the  government. 

These  statements  that  they  made  In  Sep- 
tember 1969  directly  contradicted  statements 
they'd  made  when  they  were  freed.  And  at 
that  point,  none  of  the  other  seven  prisoners 
who  had  been  released  would  corroborate  the 
statements  that  the  two  of  the  nine  made.  I 
called  one  of  the  other  seven,  Air  Force  Cap- 
tain Joe  Carpenter,  after  the  two,  Robert 
Prlschman  and  Douglas  Hagdahl  made  their 
statements,  and  asked  him  whether  he  had 
experienced  any  of  the  kind  of  mistreatment 
abuses  that  Frlschman  and  Hagdahl  an- 
nounced or  whether  he'd  heard  about  any. 
He  said,  "No,"  but  that  he  could  not  make 
any  public  statement  because  he'd  been  con- 
tacted by  the  Pentagon.  He'd  been  contacted 
right  after  Frlschman  and  Hagdahl  held  their 
press  conference.  They  had  told  him  not  to 
say  anthing.  that  there  was  an  elaborate 
plan  being  organized  and  that  his  role  at  this 
point  was  to  stay  quiet,  which  he  did,  be- 
cause he  was  still  in  the  Air  Force  and  still 
wanted  to  make  a  career  of  it. 

Last  September,  September  1970,  which 
was  some  two  years  after  Carpenter  was  re- 
leased, he  finally  did  make  a  statement  on 
ABC  news  and  gave  a  generally  mild  account 
of  his  captivity.  He  said  that  soon  after  he 
was  shot  down,  he  was,  of  course,  terrified 
when  he  arrived,  but  he  soon  got  over  his 
fears  when  he  realized  that  his  life  was  being 
protected  by  the  militia  that  quickly  arrived. 
The  most  serious  problem  that  arose  was  that 
some  villagers  pulled  at  his  mustache.  He 
was,  once  he  got  used  to  the  prisoner's  camp, 
kept  alone  in  a  bunker  and  he  found  the  iso- 
lation somewhat  difficult  to  get  used  to. 

But  it  wasn't  total  solitary  confinement 
because  he  had  a  window  out  on  the  street, 
kids  would  come  by  and  they  would  cam- 
munlcate  as  best  as  they  oould  without 
knowing  the  language.  He'd  make  faces  at 
them  and  they  would  make  faces  back.  They 
got  along  and  eventually  the  older  people 
came  over  and  he  sort  of  dug  it.  Friendship 
developed  and  he  had  no  charge  of  brutal 
treatment  at  all  toward  his  captors. 

Well,  since  that  statement  of  September 
1970,  two  of  the  other  released  pilots  have 
made  public  statements  and  Indicated  that 
they  had  some  rough  times,  especially  when 
they  vrere  being  transfKirted  around  North 
Vietnam  during  periods  of  heavy  bombing. 
They  had  to  suffer  the  same  inconveniences 
as  the  North  Vietnamese.  As  we  know,  our 
government  and  the  pilots  who  fly  for  otzr 
Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  have  been 
making  it  very  unpleasant  to  live  In  North 
Vietntun.  There's  been  no  explanation  of  why 
these  two  pilots  that  have  recently  made 
statements  waited  two,  and  In  one  case,  three 
years,  before  making  any  statements.  The 
remaining  charges  against  North  Vietnam  in- 
volved procedural  irregularities. 

In  those  areas.  North  Vietnam  has  re- 
sponded and  has  made  dramatic  Improve- 
ment. There's  been  an  official  list  that  has 
been  released  and  mall  is  now  coming  regu- 
larly. Mrs.  Warner  indicated  that  since 
March,  she's  gotten  a  letter  about  once  a 
month.  That's  the  general  average  that  meet 
families  have  been  getting.  Now  what's  the 
comparable  situation  in  South  Vietnam  in 
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terms  of  the  legal  structure?  We've  beard  a 
great  deal  about  what  happens  before  prison- 
ers get  to  formal  prisoner  of  war  camps.  It's 
fairly  cleM  that  life  is  made  very  unpleasant 
for  any  prisoner  before  that  happens. 

Now,  there  are  six  formal  prisoner  of  war 
camps  in  South  Vietnam  which  hold  some 
35,000  men  and  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  does  make  Inspiectlons  of 
these  camps.  The  Department  of  Defenae.  for 
some  reason  it's  not  been  announced,  clas- 
sifies as  confidential  information  about  the 
number  of  prisoners  who  have  died  In  these 
formal  prisoner  of  war  camps.  Richard  Dud- 
man,  who  is  the  Washington  Bureau  Chief 
for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  a  man 
who  was  incidentally  himself  a  prisoner  In 
Cambodia  for  a  month  last  year,  did  some 
investigating  and  discovered  that  the  figure 
of  prisoners  who  have  died  in  the  formal  pris- 
oner of  war  camps  in  South  'Vietnam  is  at 
least  899  out  of  the  35,000  and  that  Includes 
at  least  more  than  300  North  Vietnamese 
and  another  500  Viet  Cong  soldiers. 

The  comparable  figure  of  Americans  who 
have  died  in  captivity  In  North  Vietnam  is 
five.  I'd  like  to  mention  some  other  aspects 
of  the  legal  situation.  There's  been  an  ef- 
fort in  one  or  two  cases  to  bring  to  trial  men 
accused  of  killing  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
South  and  the  record  of  convictions  is  so 
amazing  that  It  Just  elevates  what  we've 
heard  here  as  unofficial  and  what  really  hap- 
pens to  an  official  policy.  The  trial  of  Lt. 
James  Duffy  in  March,  1970  Indicates  the 
somewhat  hypocritical  attitude  that  our  gov- 
ernment takes. 

Duffy  was  in  command  of  a  company  in 
Binh  Phouc  district,  September  1969,  at- 
tempting to  set  up  an  ambush.  The  company 
discovered  a  man  hiding  Inside  the  bunker 
with  documents  indicating  he  was  a  deserter 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  army  and  they 
suspected  he  was  a  Tiger  Scout  for  the  Viet 
Cong  and  imprisoned  him. 

Subsequently,  according  to  allegations 
which  the  Court  Martial  panel  accepted.  Lt. 
Duffy  told  Sgt.  John  Lanasa.  "It's  time  to 
get  up  and  get  out  and  shoot  him."  Lanasa 
replied,  "I  always  wanted  to  shoot  a  gook 
between  the  eyes."  Lanasa  then  put  an  M-16 
to  the  prisoner's  head  and  did  in  fact  shoot 
him  between  the  eyes.  This  is  uncontradicted 
testimony.  Lt.  Duffy  reported  to  his  superiors 
that  the  man  was  shot  while  trying  to  es- 
cape. Duffy's  lawyer,  in  the  defense  xn  the 
Court  Martial,  did  not  deny  that  any  of  these 
events  took  place,  but  instead  argued  that 
Duffy  was  acting  In  accordance  with  an  Army 
policy  not  to  take  prisoners  in  combat  op- 
erations. 

Two  fellow  1st  Lieutenants  in  Duffy's  com- 
pany testified  in  his  behalf  at  the  trial  that 
there  was  a  conscious  policy  to  avoid  taking 
prisoners.  And  we've  heard  plenty  of  evidence 
here  that  this  has  been  a  policy  throughout 
South  Vietnam.  The  eight-man  military 
court  martial  accepted  this  defense.  They 
first  concluded  that  Duffy  was  guilty  of  pre- 
meditated murder,  but  upon  learning  that 
such  a  finding  required  a  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment,  they  changed  their  verdict  to 
Involuntary  manslaughter  and  gave  him  a 
six  month  sentence. 

Duffy  continued  to  be  paid  by  the  army 
while  in  prison  with  a  forfeiture  of  $25.00 
per  month.  He  was  allowed  to  remain  In  the 
army.  The  court  martial  panel,  In  fact, 
wanted  to  avoid  imposing  any  penalty  on  Lt. 
Duffy  and  they  only  gave  him  a  six  month 
sentence  after  they  were  told  that  they  oould 
not  completely  suspend  the  sentence.  Sgt. 
Lanasa,  who  was  put  on  trial  in  July  of  last 
year,  was  acquitted  by  the  court  martial 
entirely.  There's  another  trial  that  I'd  like 
to  mention  and  it  happened  more  recently. 
Last  month  a  court  martial  panel  was  being 
organized  to  try  Sgt.  Charles  Hutto  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  My  Lai  massacre. 

In  the  process  of  Impaneling  the  group  of 
officers   to  try  Sgt.   Hutto,   an  army  colonel 
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was  questioned  to  determine  wbe  ber  be 
coiild  be  an  lmp«irtlal  member  ol  the  panel. 
He  waa  asked  whetber  It  would  be  appro- 
priate to  execute  a  prisoner  of  war  |n  Viet- 
nam, bis  answer  was,  "Tbls  Is  not  a  conven- 
tional war.  We  have  to  forget  proprl«|ty."  It's 
an  army  colonel  that  makes  this  st<|tement. 
He  was  then  accepted  as  foreman  of  tfie  court 
martial  panel  being  deemed  to  be  an;  Impar- 
tial observer  of  the  situation. 

I  think  that  that  elevates  a  policyl  of  kill- 
ing prisoners  of  war  to  an  official  levAl.  Since 
then,  Sgt.  Hutto.  of  course,  was  acquitted  by 
tbls  court  martial  panel  and  since  ^ben  all 
but  five  of  the  twenty -Ave  people  oijlglnally 
sbarged  with  the  My  Lai  massacre  b|ive  also 
had  the  charges  dropped  against  t^em.  So 
it  woxUd  appear  that  we  will  not  evtn  get  a 
scapegoat  for  the  My  Lai  massacre.  I'd  like 
to  touch  on  one  other  aspect  of  North  Viet- 
nam's prison  treatment:  the  questioti  of  In- 
spection of  camps  which  generally  oo^es  up. 
The  North  Vietnamese  have  always  ,  ref iised 
to  have  an  International  body  li 
camps  and  I  think  that  position  ou| 
explained  a  bit.  The  North  Vletnam( 
ulnely  doubt  whether  any  Interi 
body  can  be  neutral  in  this  war. 

The  United  States  has  for  some  tl 
to  persuade  North  Vietnam  to  allow 'the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  (Jross  to 
visit  the  captured  American  pilots.  The 
United  States  views  the  Intematlon4l  Com- 
mittee as  an  impartial  body.  It's  cctmposed 
entirely  of  Swiss  nationals  and  they-  cannot 
understand  why  North  Vietnam  dbes  not 
similarly  view  the  committee.  Well,  tbe  his- 
tory of  it  is  that  Asian  nations  were  iBrst  in- 
troduced to  the  Red  Cross  by  Wester^  cotm- 
trles  which  brought  It  along  with  their  colo- 
nizing missions. 

The  Red  Cross  Is  still  viewed  as  an  arm  of 
Imperialism.  Although  the  Intermatlonal 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  has  don^  as  best 
it  can  to  be  neutral  in  tbe  war,  tMe  Swiss 
naturally  find  it  easier  to  commimlcate  with 
other  westerners  and  they've  maintained  a 
close  relationship  with  the  United  I  States. 
North  Vietnam  has  in  turn,  grown  to  mis- 
trust the  Red  Cross.  Second,  and  perhaps  a 
more  Important  reason  why  the  North  Viet- 
namese do  not  want  any  foreign  ojganlza- 
tlons  inspecting  their  prison  camps,  is  that 
they  fear  a  renewed  and  even  more  intensive 
bombing  campaign  by  tbe  United  States  If 
the  United  States  learns  the  exact  locations 
of  all  the  prison  camps.  I 

The  North  Vietnamese  reason.  I  thfik  cor- 
rectly, the  Air  Poroe  and  Navy  would]  be  free 
to  begin  a  saturation  bombing  campkign  In 
all  other  parts  of  the  country  and  io  send 
over  more  commando  raids  on  the]  camps 
themselves.  The  bombing  attacks  on  ivarious 
parts  of  North  Vietnam  in  January.  Febru- 
ary, May,  September,  and  November  ltl70  and 
again  during  the  past  month,  prov]|de  new 
reasons  for  North  Vietnam's  fears.  Ii^  fact,  I 
think  the  recent  commando  raid  wotild  end 
forever  the  possibility  of  any  intenjational 
Inspection  of  North  Vietnam's  prison  camps. 
The  North  Vietnamese  should  not,  hjowever, 
be  viewed  as  Intransigent  on  this  l^ue  of 
prisoners  of  war.  Mrs.  Warner  mentioned  the 
Viet  Cong  offer  about  prisoners  of  War.  In 
September  of  1970,  Madame  Blnh  sajld  that 
if  the  United  States  would  set  a  (leflnite 
timetable  for  troop  withdrawal,  tb«  Com- 
munist forces  would  refrain  from  attacking 
withdrawing  U.S.  troops  Emd  m  addition  they 
would  begin  immediate  discussion  on  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  Never  before  In  modem 
warfare  has  there  been  a  general  prisoner  ex- 
change prior  to  the  end  of  hostilities.  It's  a 
really  remarkable  offer  The  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration ignored  the  offer. 

Instead  of  responding  directly  to  lU,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  made  an  address  the  following 
month,  October,  1970,  In  which  be  taid  he 
favored  the  immediate  release  of  all  prison- 
ers but  he  would  not  link  this  gearure  to 
withdrawal  of  American  military  foro^  from 
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Vietnam.  Another  obstacle  In  the  way  of 
complete  settlement  of  the  prisoner  of  war 
situation  is  tbe  U.S.  insistence  that  those 
men  now  held  m  Saigon's  POW  camps  be 
given  a  choice  of  whether  or  not  they  will 
be  returned  to  the  North. 

And  there's  evidence  that  we  may  be  vm- 
dertaklng  some  kmd  of  reeducation  program 
in  the  POW  camps  in  tbe  south  similar  to 
what  we  did  in  Korea  to  encourage  the  men 
in  those  camps  not  to  return  to  North  Viet- 
nam. This  issue  of  voluntary  repatriation  de- 
layed the  Korean  truce  by  some  18  months 
during  which  140,000  casualties  occurred  and 
It  seems  possible  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion Is  going  to  use  tbls  issue  again  in  an 
attempt  to  gam  time  for  what  tbey  hope 
might  be  a  military  victory. 

In  contrast,  we  see  that  the  Issue  might 
backfire  on  them.  Mrs.  Warner  is  not  alone; 
there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  other  rela- 
tives that  have  gone  on  record  as  favormg 
Madame  Binh's  proposal.  Pred  Thompson 
who  was  released  in  the  summer  of  1968  has 
gone  on  record  In  favor  of  Madame  Binh's 
proposal  and  the  day  may  come  in  which  the 
majority  of  these  relatives  turn  around  and 
force  the  administration  to  accept  Madame 
Binh's  proposal  as  the  appropriate  way  of 
getting  out  of  Vietnam  and  gettmg  tbe  pris- 
oners out  of  Vietnam. 

It  would  seem  that  this  is  a  possible  course 
that  we  can  take.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
government  officials  are  talking  about  more 
raids  mto  North  Vietnam  to  rescue  prisoners. 
Before  the  November  raid,  the  admlntstra- 
tion's  use  of  tbe  prisoner  of  war  Issue  seemed 
a  cynical  attempt  to  manipulate  popular  sup- 
port in  order  to  gam  emotional  hatred  to- 
ward the  North  Vietnamese.  Tbe  raid  raises 
deeper  questions.  Unlike  President  Johnson, 
Mr.  Nixon  has  given  no  assurance  against 
American  military  expeditions  to  tbe  North. 
As  we  know,  an  American  mvasion  of  Laos 
seems  Immment.  Tbe  Administration  is  ex- 
ploiting the  prisoner  of  war  Issue  to  generate 
emotional  support  for  military  actions  as  a 
pretext  for  yet  another  expansion  of  the  war. 
Thank  you. 

MoDKBATOR.  Relating  directly  to  the  con- 
cern of  the  American  military  and  the  Amer- 
ican government  to  the  release  of  prisoners, 
at  the  time  Oeorge  Smith  was  captured,  three 
other  American  Special  Forces  people  were 
captured  in  Vietnam  in  November,  1963. 
Steve  has  a  leaflet,  part  of  an  after  stctlon 
report,  relating  to  those  three  people,  Ser- 
geants, Versage,  Rowe.  and  Plttser.  Rowe,  I 
think,  was  a  lieutenant. 

Norrzix.  This  is  a  copy  I  showed  you  be- 
fore of  an  after  action  report.  It's  an  official 
report  which  was  forwarded  to  tbe  Pentagon 
which  Included  every  major  piece  at  civic 
action  that  was  accomplished  by  this  par- 
ticular Psy  war  team.  I  had  an  extra  copy. 
I  brought  it  home  with  me.  Before  I  explain 
the  leaflet,  I  want  to  give  an  example  of  the 
kinds  of  leaflets  we  did  use  In  a  leafletlng 
campaign  all  through  the  IV  corps  or  the 
MelLong  Delta,  then  I'll  show  you  the  leaflet 
that  relates  to  a  ransom  for  tbe  three  ser- 
geants. One  is  in  Vietnamese  and  there's  a 
translation  with  It.  I'll  read  It  quickly  to  you. 
"To  the  people  In  tbe  VC-controlled  area.  On 
3  February  1964,  goveriunent  military  units 
on  the  way  to  liberate  tbe  village  of  Can  Chu 
engaged  m  a  battle  with  tbe  VC  unit.  Tbe 
battle  was  very  furiously  fought  and  both 
sides  suffered  casualties. 

As  a  result  four  of  our  members  and  Mr. 
Nyguyen  Van  Do,  an  innocent  civilian,  were 
killed.  We  confirmed  the  exact  flgTire  In  order 
that  we  might  be  able  to  ke^  a  record  of 
soldiers  killed  and  their  families.  The  bodlee 
of  these  brave  men  killed  by  VC  were  re- 
moved from  the  battlefield  by  the  comrades 
and  taken  by  helicopter  back  to  Camp  Long 
Kanb  were  their  leaders  and  comrades  helped 
their  fsmillles  and  shared  their  grief.  After 
their  bodies  were  washed  and  prepared  for 
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burial,  in  accordance  with  their  pertlcular 
religious  customs  at  the  camp  dispensary  m 
expenditures  of  burial.  Including  coffin  kod 
incense  stick,  were  beyond  the  tamiliM- 
concern. 

We  also  provided  transportation  by  hell- 
copter  to  those  families  who  wished  th« 
bodies  of  beloved  soldiers  to  rest  in  their 
home  towns  and  substantial  payment  wu 
made  to  the  survivors  of  each  soldier  killed 
by  VC.  Dear  Covmtryman,  It  Is  evident  that 
the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
always  cares  for  each  and  every  brave  aoldler 
sacrificed  for  his  nation.  How  about  you? 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  yoiu  life?  You 
have  already  witnessed  that  when  your  com. 
rades  die,  their  bodies  will  be  hidden  beneath 
tbe  mud  or  thrown  into  the  river.  Their  fam- 
ilies will  never  get  neither  gratuity  nor  th« 
least  of  condolence.  On  the  contrary,  they 
will  starve  and  i>eril  will  be  brought  down 
on  them. 

From  the  miserable  life  of  present  time 
to  the  shameful  deaths  sooner  or  later  and 
a  stormy  outlook  for  such  beloved  people, 
have  you  ever  thought  about  it?  Be  slncen 
and  answer  the  question  by  yoiirseif  and 
bravely  change  sides  which  are  Integral  to 
your  life.  We  are  always  delighted  to  wel- 
come your  return  to  the  nation  and  to  your 
families."  Tbls  leaflet  was  used.  The  leaflet 
that  I  will  read  now  was  not  used.  Never 
dropped. 

Conununique  of  IV  Corps  Tactical  Zone 
Leaflet.  There's  tbe  leaflet  in  Vietnamese.  It 
says:  "1.  Commanding  general  of  IV  Occpi 
Tactical  Zone  will  have  a  reward  of  300,000 
Vietnamese  piasters  to  the  one  soldier  or 
civilian  who  releases  or  helps  release  the 
three  Americans  Versage,  Rowe  and  Plttaer. 
2.  Pro-communist  members  are  able  to  bene, 
fit  from  this  reward  too  and  when  they 
return  they  will  also  benefit  from  the  gov- 
ernment's clemency  in  the  surrender  in- 
ducement campaign,  now  known  as  Chleu 
Hoi.  3.  Inform  or  conduct  the  tliree  Ameri- 
cans to  the  nearest  strategic  hamlet  cr 
military  post.  4.  Procedure  of  collecting  re- 
ward will  be  simplified  and  prompt.  Reward 
will  be  drawn  within  48  hours  after  the  re- 
lease of  the  three  Americans.  Signed  Phong 
Dinh.  27  Novemt>er  1963  by  General  Nyuen 
Hu  Ko,  Commanding  General  IV  Corpe,  the 
ARVN  Army." 

Special  Forces  commanders  In  Trang  Nha. 
Vietnam,  saw  this  leaflet,  read  it  and 
decided  that  they  were  not  going  to  ran- 
som, not  going  to  pay  any  money  to  com- 
munists whether  civilian  or  VC,  to  release 
American  prisoner.  This  amounted  to  a 
total  of  $3,000  or  $1,000  a  piece  because  they 
didn't  want  to  contribute  that  to  the  war 
effort  of  tbe  Viet  Cong.  That's  how  inter- 
ested they  were  in  the  release  of  these  three 
Americans. 

Moderator  Duncan.  The  testimony  we're 
heard  so  far,  of  course,  continues  to  relate 
between  Americans  and  Vietnamese.  Mncb 
of  it,  I  hope  at  least,  is  not  very  pleasant  to 
listen  to.  Much  of  It  must  seen-,  rather  in- 
credible. Is  tbls  what  we  can  do  to  peoplef 
Other  people?  Vietnamese?  I  have  two  peo- 
ple who  I'm  going  to  bring  on  very  briefly 
to  show  you  we  are  capable  of  it.  We  do  It 
to  ourselves.  Denny  Leonard  and  Tbomai 
Carroll  come  forward,  please.  We've  talked  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  we  think  of  it  twially 
in  the  classical  sense  of  being  captured  by 
an  unfriendly  power  or  hostile  power.  Denny 
Leonard  was  a  member  of  the  United  Statei 
Army,  an  American  Indian.  He  was  in  basic 
training  and  as  part  of  the  command  in- 
formation classes  there,  to  show  the  eUtlsm 
and  the  esprit  de  corps  and  the  buildup 
of  esprit  de  corps,  tbey  were  shown  th* 
proud  tradition  of  the  Ist  Cavalry,  which 
included,  of  course,  the  massacre  of  bl* 
people  and  this  was  considered  the  way  to 
buUd  esprit  with  the  troops.  Denny  left 
Subsequently,  he  did  return  and  was  con- 
fined to  the  stockade  at  Presidio,  CallfomU, 
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rrnited  States  Army  stockade.  Denny,  would 
imi  lust  very  briefly  talk  about,  first  of  all, 
Jour  briefing  on  entry  and  maybe  one  or  two 
Juier  little  incidents?  ^  ^     , 

LsoNASD.  When  I  entered  the  stockade  in 
San  Francisco,  they  made  you  go  through  a 
joQCMi    a  special   processing   detachment— 

KeTMlled  't  »  ^^^^  *=^"-  ^*  '^'^  down- 
stairs and  they  used  all  black  soldiers  there. 
These  soldiers  were  returning  AWOL's  and 
oiey  promised  them  that  they  would  be  set 
free  or  not  be  court-martialed  If  they  would 
teach  the  new  people  that  were  coming  down 
there  that  going  AWOL  or  defying  the  army 
was  a  very  bad  thing.  And  so.  all  the  black 
soldiers  that  were  in  this  black  hole  would 
counsel  new  people  that  were  coming  in. 
That  was  QI's  that  were  being  returned  by 
the  armed  forces  patrol  from  AWOL,  or  those 
people  that  were  transferred  to  the  Presidio 
from  other  stockades.  When  I  was  down 
there,  there  was  two  prisoners  that  were 
beaten.  They  were  both  white.  I  wasn't  both- 
ered because  I  was  an  Indian  and  the  black 
OI's  dug  Indian  people,  but  the  whites  were 
treated  pretty  badly.  That's  how  the  army 
was  utilizing  racism  when  I  first  went  into 
the  stockade. 

Dttncan/Moderatob.  The  man  sitting  next 
to  Denny  is  Thomas  Carroll,  formerly  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  who  went  AWOL 
and  was  subsequently  court-martialed  for 
that.  Is  that  correct?  We  don't  have  time  to 
go  into  the  whole  story,  Tom,  but  perhaps 
the  press  can  ask  you  questions  about  It 
later,  If  they  want.  I  have  on  your  sheet 
here  that  you  were  held  in  stockade  for  nine 
months,  four  months  in  solitary.  Would  you 
Just  relate  some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  you  were  confined? 

Carroll.  Well,  I  was  in  solitary  confine- 
ment for  120  days  for  not  going  along  with 
the  brig  program.  I  was  confined  at  3rd 
MAP,  outside  Da  Nang,  first  if  you  dldnt  go 
along  in  your  cell,  then  you  were  put  on  dim- 
inished rations  which  was  bread  and  water 
three  times  a  day  and  dehydrated  vegetable. 
But,  you  never  got  the  vegetables  and  they'd 
spit  in  the  water  and  step  on  the  bread. 
Charges  were  written  up  against  you  for 
Ulklng  in  your  cell.  You  weren't  allowed  to 
do  anything. 

Moderator.  How  much  did  you  weigh  when 
you  went  in  there? 

Carroll.  About  170  pounds. 

Moderator.  How  much  did  you  weigh  when 
you  got  out  of  there? 

Carroll.  98  pounds.  I  had  malaria  when 
I  got  out  that  was  why  they  let  me  out. 
But  they'd  spit  in  the  water  and  step  on 
the  bread  and  most  of  the  time  in  my  cell 
there  were  handcuffs  and  leg  irons.  They'd 
come  down  and  give  you  Injections  of  thor- 
azlne  to  Immobilize  you. 

Moderator.  Can  you  explain  what  thorazlne 
U  used  for?  Or  do  you  know? 

Carroll.  Well,  the  only  thing  that  I  knew 
It  was  used  for  was  an  antidote  to  bring 
someone  down  that  was  on  LSD  or  to  quiet 
someone  down.  They'd  do  this  about  three 
times  a  day  and  then  they'd  come  In  and 
throw  water  In  your  cell  and  kick  tbe  door 
and  once  they  sprayed  fl^e  gallons  of  DDT 
to  kill  a  spider  while  I  was  still  in  there. 

Moderator.  Would  you  briefly  go  through 
the  roiirine  that  you  went  through  to  go  to 
the  latrine? 

Carroll.  Well,  when  you  were  In  solitary 
you  dldnt  go  to  it.  There  was  a  bucket  in 
there  with  you. 

Moderator.  This  was  in  medium  com- 
pound? 

Carroll.  Right.  But  when  I  was  In  maxi- 
mum compound,  first  you'd  have  to  request 
permission  to  speak  to  Sally  Quarter  NCO 
who's  the  guard  walking  tbe  aisle.  To  do  this 
you'd  say,  "Sir,  prisoner  so-and-so  requests 
permission  to  speak  to  the  Sally  Quarter 
NCO"  and  he'd  make  you  say  it  four  or  five 
times  and  then  he'd  give  you  permission  to 
^*»k.  And  youd  say,  "Sir,  prisoner  so-and-so 
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requests  permission  to  make  a  bead  call". 
You'd  go  through  the  whole  thing  again  and 
he'd  keep  you  standing  there.  He'd  give  you 
p>ermission  and  then  you'd  have  to  ask  per- 
mission to  leave  where  you're  standing  and 
step  over  into  the  aisle  and  go  through  tbe 
same  routine  to  first  to  speak,  and  then  to 
get  permission  to  do  this,  and  then  onoe  you 
got  that  far,  he'd  tell  you  whether  or  not 
he  was  going  to  let  you  go  all  tbe  way.  Then 
you'd  request  permission  again  to  do  it,  and 
he'd  march  you  down  there  and  you  bad  a 
limited  amount  of  time.  You  bad  to  go 
through  the  same  procedure  to  get  back.  And 
nil  during  this  time,  after  you  requested 
permission  to  speak.  Then  you  had  to  ask 
permission  to  ask  whatever  question  it  was 
that  you  were  going  to  ask  him. 

MoDEHiATOR.  How  did  they  usually  address 
you  when  they  responded  to  your  questions? 

Carroll.  "Turd  "  or  "Sctun"  or  a  few  other 
choice  names.  And  while  you  were  standing 
there,  they'd  go  over  all  the  things  that  was 
vrraag  with  you.  If  your  boots  weren't  shlned 
or  you  didn't  have  shoe  polish  or  yoxu:  uni- 
form was  dirty  (you  had  no  place  to  wash  it) 
and  then  if  you'd  talk  back,  they'd  mark  it 
down  m  the  book. 

Moderator.  Would  you  consider  this  type 
of  training  demeaning?  Did  it  make  you  a 
better  Marine? 

Carroll.  No,  that's  what  tbe  worst  part 
of  It  was.  That  was  the  purpose  for  It;  it  was 
for  discipline  so  they  got  you  completely 
disciplined  to  kill  without  question.  Tou 
weren't  allowed  to  question  orders  and  this 
was  the  reason  and  they  told  us  they  did 
this.  We  had  to  go  through  all  this  stuff  to 
le<urn  not  to  question  an  order  and  to  do 
exactly  what  you're  told,  when  you're  told, 
and  how  to  do  It,  how  you  were  told  to  do  It. 

Moderator.  Thank  you  Tom.  I  have  one 
more  question.  Let  tbe  press  have  their  licks 
at  it.  I'd  like  to  ask  Dr.  Zlnn  about  the  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam 
again,  and  specifically,  can  you  relate  what 
Oeorge  was  saying  about  food  and  starvation 
and  so  on  to  anything  in  the  North? 

ZiNN.  I  don't  want  to  take  too  long  with 
this  but  the  point  about  the  food  given  to 
the  prisoners  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  but 
when  Father  Berrigan  and  I  were  In  Hanoi 
to  pick  up  the  first  three  of  the  nine  pilots 
who  were  released  by  tbe  North,  we  met 
them  for  the  first  time  in  tbe  prison  com- 
pound inside  tbe  building  In  the  outakirts  of 
Hanoi.  We  were  introduced  to  tbem  and  we 
wondered  what  condition  tbey  were  in.  We 
wanted  to  see  If  they  had  been  well  fed  or 
ill  fed  and  tbey  looked  as  If  they'd  been  well 
fed,  that  Is  they  looked  pretty  good.  To  put 
It  another  way,  they  looked  better  than  we 
did,  which  may  not  have  been  saying  very 
much.  But  when  we  talked  to  them  later, 
they  said  they'd  been  given  adequate  food; 
m  fact,  they'd  been  given  double  the  ration 
that  the  Vietnamese  themselves  were  getting 
because  the  Vietnamese  assumed  that  tbe 
Americans  were  big,  which  was  true.  They 
needed  more  food.  They  gave  them  more 
food.  They  also  told  us  that  they  had  plenty 
of  French  bread  all  tbe  time — all  tbe  French 
bread  apparently  that  tbey  wanted,  more 
than  they  could  eat.  We  wondered  If  they, 
these  three  particularly,  because  they'd 
been  selected  for  departure  from  North  Viet- 
nam bad  been  given  special  treatment  In  the 
way  of  food  and  we  asked  them  about  that. 

Tbey  said  they  were  quite  stire  that  all 
the  prisoners  In  the  camp  were  getting  the 
same  food  because,  although  they  didn't  see 
the  other  prisoners  very  often,  when  they 
would  go  out  to  pick  up  their  partlcvilar  tray 
of  food,  they  saw  all  tbe  other  trays  of  food, 
and  all  the  other  trays  of  food  looked  the 
same.  So  It  seems  that  the  prisoners  were 
being  adequately  fed.  Just  let  me  make  one 
point  to  re-lnforce  what  has  been  said  sev- 
eral times  at>out  the  fact  that  tbe  American 
government,  despite  all  Its  heart-rending 
pleas  about  doing  something  for  tbe  POWs, 
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and  deluging  tbe  North  with  letters  and  so 
on,  has  never  cared  for  the  fate  of  tbe 
American  POWs.  It  has  taken  us  a  while  to 
realize. 

V^e  also  knew  that  the  American  govern- 
ment didn't  care  what  happened  to  the  Viet- 
namese but  it  was  assumed  that  they  oared 
something  about  what  happened  to  Ameri- 
cans. It  turns  out  that  that's  not  so  either, 
and  I  suppose  it  should  occur  to  anybody  who 
thinks  about  it  that  if  the  American  govern- 
ment were  concerned  about  the  treatment  of 
POWs  m  tbe  North,  the  first  thing  they 
would  do  is  not  to  add  to  the  number  of 
POWs  in  the  North  by  more  bombing  raids. 
And  the  second  thing  tbey  would  do  Is  not 
intensify  the  bombing  raids  in  order  possibly 
to  provoke  the  North  Vietnamese  into  woree 
treatment  of  tbe  prisoners  that  they  hold? 

Of  course,  tbls  hasn't  happened  Father 
Berrigan  and  I  had  one  graphic  and  close  at 
home  illustration  of  this.  When  we  were  talk- 
ing to  the  Prison  Camp  Commandant  In 
Hanoi  about  the  release  of  the  three  pilots, 
he  said  to  us,  almost  offhandedly  at  one 
point  In  the  conversation,  be  said,  "Of  course, 
you  realize,  that  If  your  government  bombs 
Hanoi  while  you  are  here  and  while  we  are 
talking  about  tbe  release  of  these  three 
pilots,  we  may  not  release  them."  And  we 
thought  about  this.  It  seemed  on  tbe  one 
hand  cruel  and  upon  second  thought,  under- 
standable. That  was  a  Wednesday.  I  remem- 
ber, and  we  were  to  leave  Hanoi  on  Friday 
with  the  three  men. 

The  next  day  was  Thursday  and  we  were 
having  a  conversation  with  several  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  air-raid  alert  sounded. 
There  had  been  several  days  of  no  bombing. 
Later  the  American  government  claimed  that 
they  hadn't  bombed  In  deference  to  the 
POWs  and  the  fact  that  we  were  bringing 
them  home.  By  a  remarkable  comcldence 
those  were  days  of  bad  weather.  It  wasnt 
easy  to  bomb  on  those  days.  Thursday  was 
the  first  clear  day,  on  Thursday  the  bombers 
came,  and  they  bombed  Hanoi,  And,  as  Dan 
Berrigan  and  I  were  sitting  there  In  tbe 
shelter  listening  to  the  bombs  fall  on  Hanoi, 
we  wondered  about  what  was  going  on  In  tbe 
minds  of  tbe  people  In  Washington  and  the 
generals  in  the  Air  Force  and  whether  they 

really   gave   a   about   the   American 

prisoners  or  about  anybody  else. 

Just  one  more  point,  before  I  conclude,  and 
that  Is  that  Mrs.  Warner  said  at  the  very 
outset  of  her  remarks  that  abe  wanted  to 
make  It  clear  she  wasn't  a  revolutionary,  she 
was  an  American.  Of  course,  I  suppose  you 
can  be  an  American  Revolutionary.  But,  I 
think,  she  was  concerned  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  is  something  about  America  which 
she  cherished  and  which  she  cared  about  and 
which  was  inside  her.  I  was  thinking  as 
people  were  talking  here,  as  ex-OIs  were 
talking  about  their  experiences  and  listening 
to  Randy  Floyd  talk  about  a  bombing  (I 
was  a  bombardier  once) — I  remember  bow 
we  Just  dropped  bombs  and  everybody  claim- 
ed we  were  doing  pln-polnt  bombing.  We 
never  knew  where  the  bombs  were  falling. 

But  I  thought  those  were  crude  times. 
We're  in  sophisticated  times  and  technology 
has  improved.  Johnson  and  Nixon  said  we 
were  doing  pin-point  bombing;  maybe  It 
was  true,  of  course.  Technology  is  secondary 
to  human  will  and  the  fact  is,  we  don't  have 
the  will  not  to  bomb  civilians.  That's  tbe 
crucial  thing.  But  listening  to  all  this  testl- 
nK)ny  and  thinking  about  what  Mrs.  Warner 
said  about  America,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
what  is  happening  in  tbls  country  now  is 
something  very  special  and  that  is  that  we 
were  all  brought  up  to  really  believe  that 
there  is  something  about  America  that  is 
great.  We  were  different  from  other  coun- 
tries. We  were  different  from  tyrannies;  we 
were  different  from  totalitarian  states. 

These  other  countries  were  cruel;  they  were 
brutal;  they  Invaded  countries.  They  sent 
armies   across  borders;    they  bombed;    they 
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bombed  civilians:  they  destroyed  cities;  I  they 
ll«d  also  to  their  people — these  other  coun- 
tries did;  they  tortured.  America  was  dif- 
ferent and  whafs  happening  now  in  the 
United  States  ia  that  all  the  things  that 
we  believed  about  America  and  which  were 
part  of  the  American  tradition — our  Meals, 
turn  out,  well,  not  to  be  true.  If  they  were 
ever  true,  and  certainly  not  to  be  true  now 

I  guess  It's  very  Important  for  us  to  hold 
on  to  this  original  notion  about  what  A  mer 
lea  stands  for  becatise  what's  happening 
as  more  and  more  Americans  become  i  ware 
of  the  gap  between  what  America  Is  sup]  )osed 
to  stand  for  and  what  we  are  really  colng, 
not  only  to  other  people  but  to  oursslves, 
we  are  going  to  see  a  Mrs.  Warner  mu  tlply 
a  thousand  times.  We're  going  to  see 
GIs.  veterans,  multiply  a  thousand 
WeTe  going  to  see  the  people  In  this 
multiply  by  thousands  of  times  and 
that  happens,  things  are  going  to  char 
this  country.  At  that  point,  maybe  we'll 
to  match  the  traditions  that  we 
claimed  we  stood  for. 

MoozBATOK.  Well  take  questions  fror 
press  now. 

Question  Prom  the  Audknce.  I'd  11 
ask  the  former  Interrogaters  to  comment  fur- 
ther on  the  American  forces'  attitude  t<^ard 
and  treatment  specifically  of  women,  female 
prisoners  of  war.  | 

Paiyxust.  The  Interrogating  I  dld{  was 
basically  with  the  men.  That's  all  w^  did. 
With  the  pacification,  we  used  to  rounq  up  a 
lot  of  women;  we  would  separate  fanillles. 
when  we  brought  them  in  from  the  flel^.  We 
put  the  children  In  an  area,  away  from|their 
parents  and  take  the  women  avray  from  their 
hiiBbands  and  just  totally  separate  the  ■f  irhole 
family.  We  wouldn't  let  them  know  whajt  was 
coming  off.  I  never  worked  with  any  tqrture 
B^nst  women,  but  we  did  mess  up 
minds  by  taking  them  away  from  their 
dren  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Anothee  Panelist.  None  of  my  expert  ences 
In  Interrogating  women  had  any  sensational 
Ism.  If  that's  what  you're  seeking 

Same  Qttestioneb.  I  wasnt  really  askl: 
sensationalism.  I  was.  more  than  specl 
cldents  of  treatment,  asking  you  to  talk 
the  general  attitude  toward  women. 

Panelist.  Oh.  Most  of  our  prisoners]  were 
women  and  they  were  treated  basically  like  a 
Viet  Cong  soldier  was.  They  weren't  taki 
vantage  of  In  any  way.  Only  If  they 
child  or  something,  we  would  separate 
from  their  child — try  to  use  that  to 
them  talk.  Our  basic  Job  was  to  get  Infdrma- 
tlon.  That  was  our  basic  mission  and  if  the 
situation  was  that  we  could  exploit  a  wapoan 
a  woman  with  a  child,  we  would  do  It.  pther 
than  that,  women  were  treated  no  dlffeiiently 
than  the  men  prisoners.  They  were  treated 
the  same  way.  they  were  kept  in  the  'same 
areas.  They  weren*t  segregated  or  anything. 
They  were  all  kept  together  with  the  men. 

Panelist.  I'd  like  to  add  to  that.  I  tried 
to  make  obvious  the  fact  that  of  aft  the 
people  that  I  had  encountered  in  military 
Intelligence,  this  guy  was  the  only  black 
man,  that  I  had  encountered.  I  cant  ajttrib- 
ute  It  to  ofBclal  Army  policy,  but  to 
seems  that  the  ratio  of  blacks  in  military 
Intelligence  would  have  been  more  tha^  one 
out  of  maybe  five  hundred  people  that 
seen.  I  tried  to  bring  that  point  out. 
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countered    In    military    Intelligence 
years  In  the  Army. 

Qttestion  yaoM  the  Attbience.  In  a  dlsctiS' 
slon  with  black  GIs  yesterday.  I  was  infdrmed 
that,  especially  in  the  3rd  Marine  Division 
black  GIs  were  always  given  the  dirty 
In  torturing  vlUagers.  slapping  around 
gers.  They  always  made  the  black  GIs 
like  devils  to  the  vUlagers  to  strike    «rror 
Into  their  hearts.  Perhaps  this  is  related  to 
the    theory   that    the   villagers   had    fbout 
blacks  interrogating. 

Panelist.  Well.  I'd  like  to  make  a  J  com- 
ment on  that  statement.  In  my  expert  snces 
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in  Vietnam,  the  blacks  were  more  apt  to 
identify  with  the  Vietnamese,  than  the  white 
GI  was,  because,  they,  the  blacks,  are  suffer- 
ing from  racism  as  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  a 
racist  war  agtUnst  the  Vietnamese  people. 
Therefore,  they  can  Identify  with  them  In  my 
estimation.  I  believe  that  black  GIs  were  less 
apt  to  t>e  sadistic  and  violent  with  Vietna- 
mese people.  The  black  Interrogator  that 
we  had  refused  to  Interrogate  people.  Any 
classification  that  he  put  on  the  prisoner 
would  Intensify.  If  he  found  the  prisoner  to 
be  guilty  of  any  of  the  numerous  crimes  that 
they  can  be  guilty  of,  you  know,  belonging 
to  Viet  Cong  organization,  they  would  go  to 
the  National  Police  and  be  wanted  no  part 
of  It.  He  tried  to  remove  himself  from  it 
■completely. 

Question  From  the  Audience.  Was  there 
a  difference  In  attitude  between  the  heads 
and  the  alcoholics? 

Panelists.  Well,  generally,  the  alcoholics 
were  the  career  types  ajid  their  attitude  was 
body  counts.  Killing'  people  was  what  they 
were  after,  but  they  didn't  have  to  do  It  so 
they  were  really  anxious  to  send  people  out 
Into  the  field  to  do  It.  I  Imagine  If  they  had 
gone  out  into  the  field,  they  may  have  tried 
grass,  but  seeing  as  they  were  in  rear  areas 
they  bad  alcohol.  It  was  readily  available. 
But  had  they  gone  out  and  had  they  ex- 
perienced some  of  the  combat  conditions, 
which  they  expected  other  people  under 
their  command  to  go  through,  I  imagine 
mayt>e  they  would  have  tried  other  things. 

Question  Prom  the  Audience.  I  was  won- 
dering If  drug  abuse  .  .  .? 

Panelist.  I  never  saw  anyone  Interrogate 
anyone  under  the  influence  of  any  drugs, 
other  than  maybe  alcohol.  But.  I  think  that 
had  anyone  been  stoned  during  an  Interro- 
gation, they  would  be  less  apt  to  use  torture 
than  somebody  who  was  straight  or  espe- 
cially drunk. 

Question  Prom  the  Audience.  Earlier, 
when  you  testified,  you  referred  to  the  Viet 
Cong  forcing  people  to  Join  them.  How  did 
you  get  this  Information?  Was  that  Informa- 
tion extracted  from  them  under  duress  or 
force? 

Panelist.  Normally  they'd  volunteer  the 
information.  Saying  that  the  Viet  Cong  had 
forced  them  was  probably  a  bad  statement 
to  make  because  to  them,  especially  tn  the 
northern  part  of  Vietnam,  the  government  of 
Saigon  Is  a  remote  intangible  entity.  The 
only  government  that  they've  known  and 
they  Identify  with  Is  the  Viet  Cong.  Because 
the  Viet  Cong  don't  own  the  land  that 
they're  farming.  The  Viet  Cong  don't  tax  the 
land  that  they're  farming.  The  people  In  Sai- 
gon own  the  land  and  It's  the  constant  strug- 
gle between  the  poor  and  the  rich.  They  give 
their  allegiance  to  the  Viet  Cong  becatise 
Viet  Cong  are  the  j>eopIe  they  encounter  in 
their  dally  lives;  the  people  that  live  in  the 
same  way  that  they  do.  The  people  who  are 
fighting  for  them,  as  opposed  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam,  the  otBcial  government 
of  Vietnam,  the  American-sanctioned  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  people  except  levy  taxes  and 
kin  them. 

miscellaneous  panel 
Moderators 
Jan  Crumb.  28.   8P/4,   18th  Aviation   Co., 
from  December   1961  to  October   1963. 

John  Kerry,  27,  Lt.  (J.g.),  Coastal  Sq.. 
Coastal  Division,  11  &  13,  U.S.N.R.  from 
November  1968  to  April  1969. 

Veterans  testifying 

Michael  McCusker,  29.  Sgt.  (E-5).  Public 
Information  Office.  Ist  Marine  Division  from 
1966  to  1967. 

David  Cohen.  Naval  Coastal,  Division  11. 
from  November  1966  to  November  1967. 

Sam  Schorr,  SP/4.  (E-4) ,  86th  Combat 
Engineers,  from  September  1966  to  Septem- 
ber 1967. 

Dennis  Butts.  24,  SP/4.  (E-4),  HHQ  Co., 
2/12,  26th   Infantry  Division  and   "E"   Co., 
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4/39.  9th  Infantry  Division  from  September 

1966  to  September  1967. 

Thomas  Heldtman,  26.  Pfc.  (E-3),  3rd  Bn 
5th  Marine  Regiment,   1st  Marine  Division 
from  OctoV)er  1966  to  November  1967. 

Paul  WUliams,  24.  L/Cpl.,  (E-3)  "A"  Btry 
1st  Bn.,  12th  Marine  Regiment,  3rd  Marine 
Division  from  May  1966  to  May  1967. 

Donald  Donner,  24,  SP/4,  (E-4)  aoth  Brl- 
gade,  86th  Combat  Engineers,  from  August 

1967  to  July  1968. 

Joe  Galbally,  23,  8P/4.  (E-4),  1/6,  198 
L.I.B.,  Amerlcal  Division  from  October  1967 
to  Aprtl  1968. 

Ed  Murphy.  23,  Sgt.  (E-6).  1/6,  198  L.13., 
Amerlcal  Division  from  October  1967  to 
September  1968. 

"nmon  Hagelln,  21,  BP/4,  (E-4).  Oravet 
Registration  Platoon,  243  Field  Serv.  Co.,  Ist 
Logistics  Command,  from  August  1968  to 
August  1969. 

Russel  Kogut.  22,  WO-1,  155  Assault  Hell- 
copter  Co.,  from  May  1968  to  March  1969. 

Dennis  Caldwell,  24,  CWO-2.  "A"  Trp., 
3/17,  Air  Cav.,  1st  Aviation  Brigade  from 
October   1968  to  October  1969. 

Don  Pugsley,  23,  8P/4,  5th  Special  Forces, 
from  October   1969  to  December   1968. 

Steve  Pitkin.  20,  8P/4.  "C"  Co.,  2/239,  9th 
Infantry  Division,  from  May  1969  to  July 
1969. 

Moderator.  This  panel  Is  comprised  of 
various  units  from  Vietnam  which  is  why 
it's  called  a  Miscellaneous  Panel.  Each  vet 
will  introduce  himself,  tell  what  unit  he  was 
in,  what  years  he  served  In  Vietnam,  in  some 
cases  months,  and  briefly  summarize  what 
he  will  give  testimony  on.  After  the  tes- 
timony we  will  talk  very  briefly  about  why 
these  things  happened  and  about  the 
changes  that  occurred  In  them  between  the 
time  they  went  and  came  back.  So,  well 
start  at  this  end  and  work  on  down. 

McCusker.  My  name  is  Michael  McCusker 
and  I'm  from  Portland,  Oregon.  I  was  in  the 
1st  Marine  Division,  In  I  Corps,  in  1966  and 
1967.  I  was  discharged  on  19th  October.  1967 
as  a  Sergeant  E-5.  This  ragged  piece  of 
paper  here  is  a  Xeroxed  copy  of  my  dis- 
charge papers.  I  was  in  the  1st  Marine  Divi- 
sion with  the  Informational  Services  Office 
which  meant  that  I  was  an  infantry  report- 
er-photographer. I  spent  all  of  my  time 
out  in  the  field  with  the  infantry  on  in- 
fantry operations.  I  went  out  with  damned 
near  every  Marine  outfit  In  all  of  I  Corps 
from  1st  Marine  Division  and  3rd  Marine 
Division  units.  And  so,  these  things  in  the 
field,  the  torturing  of  prisoners,  the  use  of 
scout  dogs  in  this  torture,  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone hour  as  has  been  described  with  the 
field  phones,  by  seeing  all  of  these  units,  I 
discovered  that  no  one  unit  was  any  worse 
than  another.  That  this  was  standard  pro- 
cedure. That  It  was  almost  like  watching 
the  same  film  strip  continually,  time  after 
time  after  time.  Within  every  unit  there 
was  the  same  prejudice;  there  was  the  same 
bigotry  toward  Vietnamese.  AU  Vietnamese. 
There  will  be  a  panel  tomorrow  on  the  press 
censorship  that  a  military  reporter  goes 
through.  At  this  time  I'm  not  going  to  speak 
much  of  that  because  we're  going  into  de- 
tail in  tomorrow's  panel.  Today  I  Just  want 
to  mention  a  few  atrocities  of  a  larger  scale 
that  I  saw.  All  three  of  them  were  Ironically 
with  the  same  battalion,  1st  Battalion,  5th 
Marine  Regiment,  1st  Marine  Division.  All 
three  atrocities  happened  in  the  month  of 
September  and  October.  1966. 

Now  the  first  one  took  place  around  Sep- 
tember 6th  or  7th,  1966,  about  ten  miles 
northwest  of  the  Province  capltol  of  Tam  Ky 
near  the  mountains.  It  was  in  a  pineapple 
forest  and  a  Marine  had  Jiist  been  klUed. 
He  had  been  hit  by  a  sniper  and  the  entire 
battalion.  In  revenge,  destroyed  two  entire 
villages,  wiping  out  everything  living,  the 
people  (and  that  was  men,  women,  their  chil- 
dren) .  all  their  livestock,  burning  the  huts, 
destroying  the  paddles,  their  gardens,  their 
hedgerows.  Just  wiped  them  out— erased 
them.  They  did  not  exist  the  moment  after 
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the  Marines  were  finished  and  they  might 
Mver  have  existed.  The  next  Instance  hap- 
oened  also  In  the  same  month  of  September 
i*en  ft  squad  of  nine  men.  that  was  a  Chu 
Lai  rifle  squad,  went  into  this  village.  They 
„ere  supposed  to  go  after  what  they  called 
Vietoong  whore.  They  went  into  the  village 
uid  instead  of  capturing  her,  they  raped 
her— every  man  raped  her.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  one  man  said  to  me  later  that  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  made  love  to  a 
woman  with  his  boots  on.  The  man  who  led 
the  platoon,  or  the  squad,  was  actually  a 
private.  The  squad  leader  was  a  sergeant  but 
he  was  a  useless  person  and  he  let  the  pri- 
vate take  over  his  squad.  Later  he  said  he 
took  no  part  in  the  raid.  It  was  against  hla 
morals.  So  instead  of  teUlng  his  squad  not 
to  do  it,  because  they  wouldn't  listen  to  him 
anyway,  the  sergeant  went  Into  another  side 
of  the  village  and  Just  sat  and  stared  bleak- 
ly at  the  ground,  feeling  sorry  for  himself. 
But  at  any  rate,  they  raped  the  girl,  and 
then,  the  last  man  to  make  love  to  her,  shot 
her  in  the  head.  They  then  rounded  up  ten 
villagers,  put  'em  In  a  hut  (I  don't  know  how 
thBy  killed  them — grenaded  them  or  shot 
em  down) ,  and  burned  the  hut.  They  came 
back  to  the  company  area  where  It  was  biv- 
ouacked for  the  night  while  on  a  regular 
routine  search  and  destroy  mission.  I  per- 
sonally came  Into  contact  with  this  when  the 
squad  came  back,  told  their  CO.,  who  was  a 
lieutenant,  and  they  hastily  set  back  off 
again  towards  that  village  with  the  lieu- 
tenant. I  sort  of  tagged  along  In  the  rear  and 
when  I  got  up  there  they  were  distributing 
these  bodies  that  were  charred  and  burned 
and  I  asked  what  these  bodies  were.  They 
said,  "Oh,  we  were  hit  by  an  ambush.  These 
were  the  people  who  ambushed,  but  we  got 
'em."  Okay,  I  dldnt  want  to  ask  them  how 
they  killed  them  because  all  the  bodies  were 
burned  as  if  they'd  been  roasted  on  a  spit. 
There  was  a  tiny  little  form,  that  of  a  child, 
lying  out  in  the  field  with  straw  over  its  face. 
It  had  been  clubbed  to  death. 

As  later  was  brought  out.  the  Marine  that 
clubbed  the  child  to  death  didn't  really  want 
to  look  at  the  child's  face  so  he  put  straw 
over  It  before  he  clubbed  it.  The  woman 
survived,  somehow,  and  crawled  to  a  neigh- 
bor; the  neighbor  ran  off  to  the  ARVN  com- 
manders. The  commanders  were  rather  angry, 
put  pressure  on  the  Marine  Corps  and  these 
men  were  tried.  However,  they  got  very  light 
sentences — a  little  slap  on  the  wiist.  I  don't 
know  exactly  how  much  time  they  got  nor 
do  I  know  how  much  time  they  actually 
served,  but  they're  on  the  streets  again  be- 
cause I  ran  into  one  about  two  years  ago  In 
New  York.  The  third  atrocity  was  a  village 
called  Pho  Due  which  was  farther  northwest 
of  Tam  Ky.  across  the  first  range  of  moun- 
tains Into  several  valleys.  This  erea  was  not 
touched  for  two  years  until  the  Army  started 
taking  up  operations  In  that  area.  Jonathan 
Shell  wrote  a  very  very  graphic  two-part 
story  for  the  New  Yorker  concerning  that 
area,  mentioning  that  nobody  had  been  In 
there  for  two  years  after  the  Marines  had 
paaed  through.  Nobody  had  to.  There  wasn't 
feally  much  left  after  we  went  through.  In 
this  one  particular  village  of  Due  Pho,  an- 
other man  was  killed  by  a  sniper.  He  was 

a  lifer  by  the  name  of  and  I  really 

dont  know  whether  a  sniper  blew  him  away 

or  not  because  was  not  one  of  the 

most  popular  men  In  the  company.  This  In- 
volved Bravo  Company.  1st  Battalion,  5th 
Martneg,  and  I  believe  It  was  the  1st  Platoon 
with  the  Company  Commander  along.  Well, 
'he  CO.  pulled  us  back.  We  were  sweeping 

across  the   party   when   got  hit.   He 

pulled  us  back  and  called  In  for  nape,  which 
Is  napalm,  or  which  the  military  now  likes 
to  refer  to  as  inclnder  Jell  as  if  It  were  as 
^annless  as  Jello.  an  after-dinner  dessert. 
But  it  was  napalm.  We  walked  Into  the  vllle 
after  the  fires  burned  down  and  there  was 
Ml  old  man  lying  on  a  cot.  bvunied  to  death 
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with  hlB  hands  stiff  In  rigor  mortis,  reaching 
for  the  sky  as  If  In  prayer  or  supplication 
forgiving  us  for  what  we  had  done.  We  walked 
past  him  and  across  the  hedge  row  there  was 
an  old  woman  lying  dead  curled  Into  the 
fetal  position  as  If  she  had  been  just  born. 
An  old  man  lay  beside  her.  Over  the  next 
hedge  row  there  were  thirty  dead  children. 
They  had  been  lying  out  there  in  this  court- 
yard for  us  to  see  them  before  we  got  Into 
that  village.  They  were  laid  out  there  by 
survivors  who  split  into  the  jungle.  Now 
these  kids,  thirty  of  them,  none  were  over 
fifteen;  some  of  them  were  babies.  Some 
looked  like  they  had  just  been  sunburned, 
that  was  all.  Their  skins  were  a  very  ruddy, 
ruddy  pink  or  scarlet  color.  Others  were  Just 
charred  with  their  guts  hanging  out. 

Ironically  It  was  my  mother's  birthday.  27 
October,  and  I  somehow  seemed  to  feel  that 
there  were  her  children.  An  officer,  a  captain, 
walked  up  to  me  and  said,  "Well,  Sgt.  Mc- 
Cusker,"— remember  I  was  the  reporter — 
"Do  you  see  what  the  Viet  Cong  did  to  their 
own  people?"  And  I  said,  "Captain,  I  saw 
our  planes  drop  the  napalm."  He  says,  "Well 
Sgt.  McCusker,  you  bad  better  write  that 
the  Viet  Cong  did  It."  I  told  the  captain 
politely  what  I  thought  he  should  do  to 
himself  and  I  walked  off.  Now  these  things 
happened.  Now  these  were  some  of  the  more 
gruesome  things  that  happened,  or  more 
gruesome  because  of  the  numbers.  But  dally 
things  like  this  happened,  a  kid  shot  down 
In  the  paddy  because,  well.  It  looked  like  an 
adult  running  away.  I  coxildn't  see,  so  we 
walk  up  to  him,  and  it's  a  kid.  The  philosophy 
was  that  anybody  running  must  be  a  Viet 
Cong;  be  must  have  something  to  hide  or 
else  he  would  stick  around  for  the  Ameri- 
cans, not  taking  Into  consideration  that  he 
was  running  from  the  Americans  because 
they  were  continually  shooting  at  him.  So 
they  shot  down  anybody  who  was  running.  I 
was  In  a  helicopter  once  and  I  saw  this  farmer 
In  a  cart.  Suddenly  the  farmer  In  the  cart 
Just  blew  Into  all  sorts  of  pieces  and  the 
helicopter  I  was  In  was  shaking  like  the 
devil.  It  wasn't  hard  to  put  It  together  be- 
cause I  watched  the  gunner  finish  off  the 
rounds.  He  had  extra  ammo.  The  tortures 
started  In  the  villages.  Prisoners  were  picked 
up  by  the  average  Infantrymen  who  really 
didn't  have  much  Idea  of  exactly  what  In- 
telligence was  needed.  So,  therefore,  you're 
all  prisoners.  We'll  let  Interrogators  take  care 
of  it.  The  method  of  taking  prisoners  was 
that  you  take  the  villagers  that  were  left 
m  the  village,  not  those  that  bad  nin  away. 
You  tied  them  to  a  tree  and  got  the  dog 
handler  to  let  the  dog  jump  and  bite  at  the 
person  tied  to  the  tree.  Or  again,  with  the 
field  telephone,  you  wired  It  up  to  his  ears, 
his  nose,  his  genitals.  This  was  done  to 
women;  I've  seen  it  done  to  women.  In  Ben 
Song,  which  was  the  province  capital,  In  a 
prison,  this  guy  was  telling  me  all  about 
why  war  was  hell.  He  took  me  down  to  this 
dungeon  where  South  Vietnamese  troops 
were  pulling  finger  nails  out  of  an  old  woman. 
There  was  an  American  captain  standing 
by,  rocking  on  his  heels,  rather  enjoying  the 
show.  I  could  testify  to  the  systematic  de- 
struction of  village  hospitals,  by  mortars,  by 
air,  by  artillery,  believing  that  If  those  hos- 
pitals were  destroyed  the  Viet  Cong  could 
not  use  them  for  their  woxinded.  I  was  also 
on  an  operation  In  the  Rung  Sat  area  Just 
north  of  Saigon  which  Is  Just  mud  fiata,  like 
the  Mississippi  delta  at  high  water. 

It  was  In  April.  1966.  with  the  1st  Batta- 
lion, 5th  Marines  again.  They  were  a  battalion 
landing  team  at  that  time.  We  came  across 
a  big  NLP  hospital  complex  and  destroyed  It 
out  of  hand.  Now  Interestingly  enough.  In 
Portland  Oregon,  where  I  was  a  medic  In 
the  student  strike,  we  had  an  unauthorized 
hospital  tent  In  what  was  called  the  park 
blocks  out  In  front  of  the  college.  The  city 
decided  to  destroy  It  because  It  was  an  un- 
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authorized  ho^lt&l.  We  did  have  patients  in 
it.  but  these  were  unauthorized  people  too. 
They  were  long  hairs.  So  the  cops  came  in,  the 
tactical  squad  with  their  sticks.  They  blood- 
led  up  about  thirty  of  us  pretty  badly  and 
did  a  lot  more  damage  to  pyerhaps  fifty  more. 
So  not  only  In  Vietnam  do  Americana  de- 
stroy  hospitals.  It  was  graphically  pointed  out 
to  the  people  In  Portland  that  they  were  de- 
stroyed too  by  police  power,  except  of  course, 
the  hospital  was  not  officially  authorized.  Nor 
are  Vietnamese  hospitals  in  the  villages.  Doc- 
tor Margarette,  who  was  In  Quang  Ngal,  can 
testify  to  the  condition  of  the  provincial  hos- 
pital In  Quang  Ngal.  the  Vietnamese  hospital 
for  the  province.  That  hospital  Is  so 
over-crowded  that  they  can't  get  anything 
done.  People  are  dying  in  those  wards;  they 
just  shove  them  off  the  beds  and  put  some- 
txKly  else  on  them.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
that  hospital  Is  so  crowded  Is  because 
all  the  little  hospitals  virlthln  the  villages 
were  all  destroyed.  Quang  Ngal,  In  that  prov- 
ince of  Quang  Ngal.  an  entire  war  of  attri- 
tion Is  being  put  across  there.  My  Lai  is  In 
Quang  Ngal;  My  Lal  suffered  that  war  of  at- 
trition. When  Calley  and  his  people  went 
through  there.  It  was  not  the  first  time  any- 
one went  through  My  Lal  and  put  the  torch 
to  It.  nor  was  It  the  last  time.  You  can  prove 
it  by  a  Reuters  dispatch  of  October,  1969. 
They  were  doing  It  again,  and  In  the  villages 
of  the  whole  Son  My  Province.  The  entire 
Quang  Ngal  area  was  slated  for  destruction. 
The  Vietnamese  were  slated  for  relocation 
and  forced  urbanization,  which  Is  what  is 
happening  In  this  country  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  So  the  methods  don't  differ.  I  guess, 
really,  that's  the  end  of  my  testimony,  ex- 
cept right  now,  while  I'm  speaking.  It's  h^- 
pening  in  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  some  guys 
are  going  through  what  I  did.  what  all  of 
us  did;  they  are  going  through  It  right  now. 
The  Vietnamese,  Cambodians,  and  Laotians 
are  dying  right  now.  at  this  exact  moment, 
and  they  will  continue  to  die  tomorrow, 
maybe  even  next  year.  So  remember  that 
and  maybe  you're  going  to  And  one  of  these 
days  an  F-lOO  fiylng  In  napalm  strike  on  a 
ghetto;  you're  going  to  find  an  F-lOO  flying 
a  napalm  strike  on  where  the  long-hairs  live. 
It's  not  too  far  off.  They've  used  tear  gas 
from  helicopters  already;  they've  used  shot- 
guns: they've  blown  away  Black  Panthers — 
it's  not  too  far  off. 

Cohen.  My  name  Is  David  Cohen.  I  was 
with  Coastal  Division  11,  USN,  over  In  Viet- 
nam, stationed  down  In  TV  Corps  In  the  Oulf 
of  Slam,  from  November  '66  to  November 
'67.  I  left  high  school  to  enlist  In  the  Navy. 
When  I  left  the  Navy.  I  was  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  everything  I'd  seen  and  every- 
thing I  was  still  seeing.  I  tripped  around  for 
a  long  time  trj'lng  to  flgure  out  where  I  was 
at.  And  now  what  I'm  doing  is  full-time 
QI  organizing,  because  I  know.  I'm  convinced, 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  end  this  war 
Is  to  get  all  the  active  duty  GIs  to  say  we 
are  not  going  to  fight  your  war  anymore.  I 
can  talk  about  the  dehumanization  of  the 
V^ietnamese.  I  can  talk  about  the  brutal 
treatment  of  the  Vietnamese.  But  one  thing 
that  I  saw,  and  that  I  participated  In  as 
government  high-up  promulgated  policy,  was 
the  hiring  of  Cambodian  and  National  Chi- 
nese mercenaries  by  Special  Forces  Teams 
who  operated  In  Cambodia.  South  Vietnam, 
other  places.  I  only  participated  In  operations 
tn  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

Schorr.  My  name  Is  Sam  Schorr.  I'm  from 
Los  Angeles.  I  was  in  the  US  Army,  86th  Com- 
bat Engineer  Battalion  In  Vietnam  from 
September  1966  to  September  1967.  in  the 
area  of  Lai  Khe.  the  Iron  Triangle,  the  Me- 
kong Delta  around  Dong  Tam,  Ben  Luc,  and 
Tan  An.  I  was  an  E-4.  That  was  the  highest 
I  ever  got;  they  wouldn't  promote  me  after 
that.  I  will  testify  to  the  destruction  of  crops 
and  rice  paddles,  ripping  off  graves,  random 
fire  on  civilians,  recon  by  fire,  Indiscriminate 
firing  In  mad  minutes,  throwing  people  out 
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of  helicopters,  throwing  C-ratlons  4t  kids 
along  the  side  of  the  road,  Ulling  o:'  water 
buffaloes,  and  last  but  not  least,  tb(  whole 
major  issue,  the  Issue  of  fighting  In  t  lis  Im- 
perialistic war. 

Btjtts.  My  name  Is  Dennis  Butts  abd  I'm 
from  Madlscn,  Wisconsin.  I  was  an  InFantry- 
man  with  the  4th  Division  and  the  9tti  Divi- 
sion In  1966  and  1967.  My  testimony  vlll  In- 
volve the  killing  of  civilians,  the  pla  ^Ing  of 
games  with  mortars — setting  them  !o  that 
they  will  bum  down  civilian  homes,  a  id  also 
I  will  try  to  give  my  insight  into  w^y  this 
happened. 

HEnrrMAN.  My  name  Is  Thomae  Heidtman 
and  I'm  from  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  I  served 
from  October  '86  to  September  '67;  I  served 
with  Third  Battalion,  5th  Martnes  aU  this 
time.  I  can  attest  to  prisoners  being  shot. 
I've  seen  It;  I've  done  it.  Vlllagee  being  burned 
was  a  common  everyday  thing  In  the  "Biim- 
Ing  5th  Marines."  Prisoners  were  tcrtiired. 
They  were  forced  to  carry  other  w«>unded 
prisoners  on  bamboo  poles  for  up  tq  seven 
hours.  Women  and  children  were  brutalized. 
I've  seen  water  buffaloes  killed.  Anytime 
you  have  to  dig  a  hole,  yooi  find  a  nice  soft 
bean  field.  You  destroy  crops.  Rloe  \b  con- 
taminated with  CS.  For  three  montlts  they 
were  attempting  to  bum  rice  with  llHunlna- 
tlon  grenades,  which  never  did  woifk.  but 
they  kept  on  trying.  Destroying  vlDa^s  wa« 
a  common  practice.  On  one  occasion,! a  cap- 
tain ordered  the  burning  of  a  villa  because 
we  were  staying  In  this  area  for  a  dky  and 
a  half  and  It  was  "too  clooe."  i 

Williams.  My  name  U  Paul  WTlllimfl  of 
PayettevUle,  Arkansas.  I  served  from  May  of 
1966  to  June  of  1967  In  the  Ist  and  3rd  Ma- 
rine Divisions.  I  was  a  Lance  Oorpoiial  and 
I  was  a  Forward  Observer  In  the  field.  Among 
other  things  that  I  witnessed  were  POW's 
being  beaten,  the  condition  of  chlldrep  after 
air  strikes  had  taken  place  In  their  villages, 
H&I  (harrassment  and  Interdiction)  fires, 
and  most  particularly  the  command  that  I 
received  at  Khe  Sanh  that  after  dark  any- 
thing was  a  free  fire  zone  for  H&I's.  PUrther, 
re-con  by  fire,  PSOC  orders,  at  Khe  S»nh,  to 
do  this  on  imldentlfled  targets,  and.  In  the 
northem  part  of  Viet  Nam,  the  kUUng  of 
unarmed  Individuals,  destruction  of  touses. 
property,  crops,  the  use  of  prisoners  of  war 
as  pack  animals,  the  use  of  CS  grenacjes,  the 
forced  evacuation  of  villagers,  and  refugees 
being  moved  without  prior  notlflcatlon(.  with- 
out time  to  pack  their  own  personal  Ijelong- 
Ings.  In  Operation  Hickory,  which  wa*  with- 
in the  DMZ,  we  made  an  amphlbloiw  landing. 
We  were  given  the  order  that  anything  north 
of  the  river  there,  which  marked  the  de- 
marcation line  at  that  point,  was  to  be 
considered  a  free-flre  zone. 

DoNwra.  My  name  Is  Don  Donner.  Ite  also 
from  Piyettevllle,  Arkanaaa.  I  served  with 
the  86th  Engineers  from  approximately 
September  '67  to  July  of  '68.  I'm  gcilng  to 
testify  about  the  refusal  of  medical  atten- 
tion to  civilians  wounded  by  Americans, 
the  allowing  of  desecration  of  dead  Viet- 
namese bodies  by  AKVN's,  corroboration  of 
the  destruction  of  livestock,  and  manyiof  the 
other  things  that  have  been  mentlonid. 

Oalbaixt.  My  name  la  Joe  Oalbally.  I'm  23 
I  served  as  a  PPC  In  the  I98th  Light  Infan- 
try Brigade  from  October  of  '67  to  Afirll  of 
'68  when  I  was  medlvaced  to  Japaki.  My 
testimony  will  deal  with  the  gaslng  of  hun- 
gry children,  the  use  of  scout  dogs  on(  inno- 
cent clvUlana,  Indiscriminate  leveling  of  vil- 
lages, killing  of  livestock,  and  poUui^on  of 
water  supply.  In  other  words,  they  Made  it 
totally  Impossible  for  these  people  to  live  In 
thetr  ancestral  homelands  again.  f 

MxniPHT.  My  name  Is  Ed  Murphy  I'm  23. 
I  was  an  E-4  rifleman  In  the  198th  Infantry 
Brigade.  Amerlcal  Division,  and  I  seriped  In 
Vietnam  from  October  '67  to  September  '68. 
I'm  from  Philadelphia. 

Hagxun.  My  name  la  Tlmon  Hagellki.  rm 
from  Philadelphia.  I  was  In  the  Graves  Regis- 
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tratlon  Platoon  attached  to  asSrd  Field  Serv- 
ice Company.  Ist  Logistic  Division.  Ill  testify 
to  the  racism  of  human  remains,  the  rape  of 
women,  the  misconduct  and  child  molesting 
of  children,  and  Just  an  all-around  bad  atti- 
tude of  Americans  towards  Vietnamese  and 
Vietnamese  attitude  towards  Americans. 

KoGTTT.  My  name  Is  Russel  Kogut.  I'm  22, 
I'm  from  Flint,  Michigan.  I  was  a  Warrant 
Officer  Helicopter  Pilot  with  166th  Assault 
Helicopter  Company  in  Ban  Me  Thuot.  I 
will  testify  on  illegal  operations  In  Cambodia, 
on  the  destruction  of  livestock  In  free-fire 
zones,  burning  of  villages,  forced  evacuation 
of  villages,  and  i.ttltudes  of  American  to- 
wards Vietnamese. 

Caldwell.  My  name  is  Dennis  Caldwell, 
Im  24  from  Ypellantl,  Michigan.  I  was  a 
Warrant  Officer  flying  gun  ships  from  Octo- 
ber '68  to  October  '69  In  Vietnam.  This  was 
the  Cobra  Ounshlp  Helicopter.  I  flew  for  the 
3/17th  Air  Cav,  which  was  not  part  of  the 
1st  Air  Cav.  It  was  part  of  the  1st  Aviation 
Brigade.  I  have  testimony  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  hootches,  destruction  of  crops, 
destruction  of  animals,  treatment  of  prison- 
ers, and  also,  I  have  some  comments  on  cen- 
sorship which  I  witnessed. 

PmtDi.  My  name  Is  Steve  Pitkin,  age  20, 
from  Baltimore.  I  served  with  the  9th  Divi- 
sion from  May  of  '69  until  I  was  airovaced 
In  July  of  '69.  I'll  testify  about  the  beating 
of  civlliana  and  enemy  personnel,  destruction 
of  villages,  indiscriminate  use  of  artillery, 
the  general  racism  and  the  attitude  of  the 
American  OI  toward  the  Vietnamese.  I  will 
also  talk  about  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
OI's  toward  one  another  and  the  hassle  with 
officers. 

PuGSLET.  My  name  is  Don  Pugsley.  I  served 
as  a  Spec  4  as  a  Oreen  Beret  Medic  in  South 
Vletnami.  I  will  testify  about  some  of  the 
little  known  organizations  that  worked  with- 
in the  Oreen  Berets  in  South  Vietnam.  When 
I  was  in  Vietnam  I  carried  a  Secret  Classi- 
fication and  I  had  several  close  friends  who 
had  top-secret  classifications.  Also.  I  have  a 
photograph  that  I  was  ordered  not  to  take  at 
Nha  Trang.  It's  a  picture  of  an  aircraft  that 
serves  the  specific  units  my  testimony  deals 
with.  I  also  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  the 
capacity  of  a  medic  regarding  the  most 
abused  drug  In  South  Vietnam,  alcohol. 

MoDEKATO*.  Joe,  you  talked  a  lot  about  the 
use  of  dogs  In  interrogation,  as  well  as  the 
treatment  which  kids  received  and  about 
rape  I  wonder  If  you  would  elaborate  on  this. 

Galballt.  Ill  talk  about  the  rape  first. 
As  I  said  earlier,  I  was  a  Pfc  in  an  Infantry 
Company,  which  meant  that  there  was  about 
seventy-five  of  us  turned  loose  on  the  civilian 
population  In  Vietnam.  We  would  set  up  our 
night  perimeter  between  three  and  four  every 
evening.  If  we  had  passed  any  villages  on  the 
way  to  this  night  perimeter,  there  would  be 
patrols  mounted  and  sent  out.  On  several 
occasions,  one  in  particular,  we  sat  upon  a 
hill  which  was  strategically  Important,  I 
suppose.  There  was  a  village  sitting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  We  went  back  down  to 
the  village;  It  was  about  an  eight  man  patrol. 
We  entered  a  hootch.  These  people  are  aware 
of  what  American  soldiers  do  to  them  so  nat- 
urally they  tried  to  hide  the  young  girls. 
We  found  one  hiding  In  a  bomb  shelter  In 
sort  of  the  basement  of  her  house.  She  was 
taken  out,  raped  by  six  or  seven  people  in 
front  of  her  family,  in  front  of  us.  and  the 
villagers.  This  wasnt  Just  one  incident;  this 
was  Just  the  first  one  I  can  remember.  I 
know  of  10  or  16  of  aoch  Incidents  at  least. 
The  gentleman  on  my  left  can  corroborate 
my  testimony  because  we  were  together  the 
whole  time;  served  in  the  same  squad,  the 
same  company. 

MxTKPHT.  At  the  time  moat  of  this  hap- 
pened, our  platoon  leader  waa  a  minister. 
He's  dead  now  so  he  can't  really  be  found 
out  and  questioned.  But  when  he  got  there, 
he  was  a  pretty  well  high -character  man  be- 
cause he  was  the  minister.  By  the  time  be 
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got  killed  he  was  condoning  everything  that 
was  going  on  because  it  was  a  pert  of  poller 
Nobody  told  you  that  It's  wrong.  Thu  hell 
changed  him  around.  And  he  would  condone 
rapes.  Not  that  he  would  do  them  but  h« 
would  Just  turn  his  head  to  them' because 
who  waa  he  In  a  mass  military  policy. 

MoDEBATOH.  Joe,  you  told  me  about  a  miv 
who  ooUected  ID  cards.  Do  you  want  to  tHk 
about  that? 

Galbailt.  Okay.  There  was  an  Individual 
I  won't  mention  his  name,  he  waa  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  Spec.  4,  and  he  was,  I  guess  you 
would  say,  the  platoon  hatchet  man.  Any- 
time  that  he  had  a  prisoner  that  nobody 
In  the  room  wanted,  this  guy  would  take  hij 
ID  card  and  tell  him  to  "Dl  Dl  Mau"  which 
Is  "run"  in  Vietnamese.  The  guy  would  get 
about  ten  feet,  and  get  a  full  burst  of  au- 
tomatic, which  is  20  rounds,  In  the  back  As 
I  said  I  was  Medivac  in  April  of  '68  and  ag 
of  April  I  know  that  he  had  at  least  five  or 
six  ID  cards  also.  He  was,  I  guess,  more  or 
less  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  hatchet 
man  and  was  all  the  time  showing  everybody 
the  ID  cards.  "Look  where  I  got  this  guy  and, 
how  about  this,  and  look  at  this."  It  was 
common  knowledge  what  was  going  on.  On 
certain  occasions,  if  there  was  something 
that  had  to  be  done,  the  commanding  officer 
would  call  up  and  ask  for  this  guy  by  name 
over  the  battalion  radio.  I'm  sure  that  some- 
body had  to  be  monitoring  this,  you  know, 
listening  to  It,  but  It  was  never  stepped  and 
no  action  was  ever  taken. 

Moderator.  Joe.  you  also  said  something 
to  me  about  the  dogs  and  wells. 

Galballt.  On  occasions  we  were  on  the 
road.  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  highway. 
As  I  said.  I  was  a  Pfc,  and  nobody  ever 
told  me  much.  It  was  between  two  LZb— 
LZ  Baldy  and  LZ  Ross.  It  was  a  fairly  secure 
area.  I  don't  think  we  ever  received  any 
fire.  As  I  said,  we  were  with  a  company  of 
maybe  75  of  us  taking  a  break  along  the 
road.  A  Vietnamese  civilian,  wife  and  child, 
were  riding  down  the  road  on  a  motorcycle, 
small  motorcycle.  Vietnamese  were  very  In- 
genious and  this  guy  had  probably  most  of 
his  possessions  packed  on  the  back  of  his 
motorcycle.  We  were  sitting  with  this  guy;  I 
don't  remember  his  name  or  rank.  He  had  a 
scout  dog  with  him.  As  the  motorcycle  wu 
approaching  us,  he  told  the  scout  dog  to 
get  this  guy.  The  dog  Jumped  over  the 
handlebars  of  the  motorcycle,  grabbed  thl« 
guy  off.  had  him  by  the  leg  and  was  really 
doing  a  Job  on  the  guy's  leg.  This  caused  the 
motorcycle  to  crash  by  the  side  of  the  road; 
the  woman  went  one  way,  the  baby  went  the 
other. 

All  the  possessions  were  all  over  the  place. 
When  we  got  to  the  gruy,  the  dog  trainer 
took  the  dog  away  from  the  guy.  We  went 
through  his  pockets.  He  bad  an  ID  card  and 
a  pass.  As  It  turned  out,  he  worked  at  either 
LZ  Rose  or  LZ  Baldy  and  had  a  pass  signed  by 
some  military  personnel.  His  motorcycle  wa« 
wrecked.  His  wife  had  to  push  It  down  the 
road.  He  followed,  limping,  because  he  had 
blood  pouring  out  of  his  leg,  carrying  most  of 
his  possessions  and  his  young  child.  No  action 
was  ever  taken  against  this  guy.  This  was 
amusement,  I  suppose.  There  were  at  least 
75  people  watched  this — four  officers  and  I 
dont  know  how  many  E-7s  and  E-6«.  Noth- 
ing was  done. 

Moderator.  Ttmon  Hagelin,  you  served  with 
Graves  Registration  and  I  believe  you  have 
some  observations  on  how  Vietnamese  are 
treated.  In  addition,  I  believe,  you  have  some 
testimony  about  a  yoiing  girl  who  was  mis- 
treated at  Dak  To. 

Hagelin.  I  was  at  Dak  To  at  two  different 
times.  The  first  time  was  about  a  month  after 
I  got  in  the  country.  I  came  in  the  oountiy 
with  the  MOS  of  shoo  repairman.  And  when  I 
got  to  my  field  service  unit  they  said  that  I 
had  a  choice  of  baking  bread  or  picking  up 
dead  bodies.  So  I  told  them  that  I  wanted 
to  go  to  the  field  to  see  what  was  happen- 
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ing  They  sent  me  up  here.  While  I  was 
Ml  the  base  taking  care  of  KIAs  as  they  came 
through.  I  made  friends  with  people  In  my 
jompany  that  I  considered  basically  nice 
people.  We  used  to  get  together  at  rUght 
ind  talk.  I  went  down  to  a  certain  place 
where  *  *  *  or  the  Montagnarda  are  Just 
treated  as  animals.  They  know  they're  human 
beings  but  they  really  don't  treat  them  that 
way.  It's  like  they're  a  lesser  thing;  they're  a 
)«tser  type  htiman  being.  Anyway,  it  was  a 
HA  from  a  straight  force,  a  Mike  force.  That 
was  Special  Forces,  you  know.  The  special 
forces  guy  came  in  and  he  said,  "I'll  Just  put 
the  body  back  on  the  runway  because  It's 
Just  a  dead  yard  you  know.  Just  leave  him 
out  there."  This  was  the  person  that  was 
rapposedly  helping  these  people  out.  And 
going  out  m  the  Jungles  with  them  was  "it's 
)u»t  a  dead  yard,  you  know;  like  forget  about 
him".  There  was  also  an  Incident  In  Plelku 
where  the  Special  Forces  E-5  from  Plelku 
did  'em  a  favor.  He  put  a  Montagnard  body 
in  one  of  our  reefers.  We  had  two  or  three 
reefers  turned  on  for  American  KIAs  and 
When  we  had  spare  reefers  that  we  didn't 

always  use  refrigeration  to  keep  the 

KIAs.  The  yard  was  in  there  for  about  five 
days.  The  guy  that  put  him  In  there  forget 
that  he  was  In  there  and  the  body  was  Just 
laying  Inside  this  reefer  for  five  days.  That's 
like  putting  It  In  an  oven.  And  finally,  two 
of  my  friends  were  walking  through  the 
mortuary,  and  they  smelled  something.  When 
they  opened  It  up.  the  guy  was  really  very 

like,  you  know,  he  was  really,  after  five 

days  Inside  that  thing.  And  the  action  taken 
against  the  EI-S  that  did  It  was  Article  15 — 
you  know,  they  called  him  stupid. 

Moderator.  Why  dont  you  explain  to 
people  what  an  Article  IB  Is. 

Haoelin.  If  the  Army  court-martialed  ev- 
erybody, they'd  have  court-martltUs  till  the 
time.  So  they  made  a  lesser  thing.  A  lesser 
way  for  them  to  burn  you.  If  you  do  some- 
thing wrong,  they  Just  take  your  money 
away  from  you.  They  took  some  of  his  money 
away  from  him  for  destroying  a  Montagnard 
body. 

Moderator.  Sam.  you  talked  about  recon 
by  fire  and  mad  minutes.  I  wonder  If  you'd 
explain  these  terms,  as  well  as  talk  a  little 
bit  about  the  Incident  with  the  helicopter? 

Schorr.  Recon  by  fire  Is  when  you  go  into 
an  area  and  you're  not  exactly  sure  what  Is 
In  the  area.  You  want  to  find  out,  so  you  Just 
Are  Into  the  Jungle  or  into  the  surrounding 
vegetation  in  the  hopes  you  hit  the  enemy 
or  something.  But  they  really  didn't  know 
who  was  out  there  or  what  was  out  there. 
And  mad  minutes  is  Just  where  everybody 
on  perimeter,  around  the  base  camp,  (you 
have  bunkers  all  the  way  around  It)  opens 
up  and  fires  away  with  all  their  fire  power 
for  about  a  minute,  two  minutes.  I  saw 
several  Incidents  of  recon  by  fire.  This  was 
on  convoy  duty.  The  convoy  would  stop. 
Tanks  would  pull  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
convoy.  These  are  around  Inhabited  areas; 
there  were  vUlages  all  up  and  down  the 
Wghway.  This  was  highway  13,  Thunder- 
road.  And  they  would  point  their  muzzles 
down  Into  the  vegetation  and  fire  a  cannlster 
round.  Now  a  cannlster  round  baa  something 
like  7000  oblong  bearings  In  It.  It's  got  a 
range  of  about  400  meters  and  It  spreads  as 
It  goes.  It  goes  In  at  an  angle.  Starts  out  at 
»  small  angle  and  Just  goes  out  like  this.  It's 
kind  of  like  a  CTaymore  mine.  It  Just  rips 
everything  to  pieces  that's  In  the  way.  If 
there's  anybody  out  there — any  animal,  any 
person,  any  kid,  any  hootch— it's  going  to 
be  destroyed,  flattened.  Knocks  trees  to 
pieces.  Regarding  throwing  people  out  of 
nellcopters.  I  only  saw  one  Incident  to  this. 
I  was  coming  out  to  do  bunker  guard  during 
the  day  and  right  outfUde  their  perimeter, 
this  was  Lai  Khe,  there  was  an  armored  per- 
sonnel carrier  and  a  Huey  cheaper,  which 
w»s  warmed  up  and  ready  to  go.  There  were 
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people  standing  around  the  APC.  There  were 
five  Vietnamese  people.  I  do  not  know  If 
they  were  cl\'illans,  Viet  Cong  or  Viet  Cong 
suspects.  Three  of  them  were  wounded,  bad 
bandages  on  their  bodies  and  their  legs  and 
their  arms  looked  In  bad  shi4>e.  The  other 
two  were  older  men.  somewhere  around  fifty 
years  old.  The  Lieutenant  from  the  armored 
personnel  carrier  and  the  Captain  from  the 
chopper  helped  place  these  people  in  the 
helicopter.  He  got  In  the  helicopter  and  took 
off.  He  g,-ot  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  up  and 
three  bodies  came  out.  The  lieutenant  who 
was  on  the  ground  radioed  up  to  the  'copter 
and  he  asked,  "What  happened  to  the  prison- 
ers? '  The  reply  was  point  blank,  "They  tried 
to  escape." 

Moderator.  Sam,  you  also  spoke  about  the 
random  destruction  of  crops.  Including  some 
fields  with  graves,  and  shooting  of  people. 
Do  you  want  to  discuss  that  at  all? 

Schorr.  Right.  The  destruction  of  crops 
was  fairly  widespread.  I  was  in  an  engineering 
outfit.  I  operated  a  bulldozer  and  also  an 
earth  mover,  which  Is  a  very  large  piece  of 
equipment  for  removing  eighteen  cubic  yards 
of  dirt  at  a  time.  When  we  had  to  build  a 
base  camp  or  we  needed  dirt  for  a  road,  we 
Just  drove  off  the  side  of  a  road  Into  some- 
body's rice  paddy  and  Just  started  scraping 
away  and  taking  their  dirt.  It  didn't  matter 
if  the  Vietnamese  people  there  were  using  It 
at  the  time,  or  If  they  were  going  to  use  It 
at  a  future  time.  We  Just  went  In  there  and 
got  It  anyway  'cause  we  needed  the  dirt. 
Along  almost  all  these  rice  paddlee.  they  have 
graves  on  the  dikes,  at  corners  of  the  dikes, 
and  these  are  the  fathers,  mothers,  and 
grandfathers  of  the  people  who  lived  near 
that  particular  rice  paddy.  If  there  waa  a 
grave  In  the  way.  we  Just  went  right  through 
It.  I  scraped  up  several  graves  Into  my  pan 
and  prol»bly  diimped  It  on  a  road  some- 
where. And  there  were  sergeants  and  lieu- 
tenants watching  It.  They  never  said  n  thing. 
I  waa  never  reprimanded  for  doing  something 
like  this.  Also,  this  was  kind  of  a  contradic- 
tion in  army  policy.  When  we  were  at  a  base 
camp  that  had  a  rubber  plantation  In  it — 
this  is  thousands  of  rubber  trees  planted  for 
the  use  of  taking  out  the  sap  and  using  It 
for  latex — when  we  ripped  off  a  rubber  tree 
we  paid  the  French  owner  of  that  plantation 
700  plasters  per  tree.  This  was  the  deal  thev 
had  worked  out.  Somebody  was  getting  rich 
off  of  taking  down  these  imused  rubber  trees. 
But  when  we  did  It  to  these  local  Vietnamese 
peasants,  or  anybody  living  around  there,  we 
didn't  pay  anybody  anything.  We  Just  went 
off  and  did  It.  As  far  as  random  fire  on  civil- 
ians, this  happened  quite  often,  efneclallv  on 
bunker  truard.  You  sit  on  bunker  guard  for  a 
week,  24  hours  a  day  and  you  get  pretty 
bored  So  we'd  play  little  games  The  Vietna- 
mese would  be  workln?  out  In  their  rice  pad- 
dlee with  South  Vietnamese  flags  stuck  In 
the  rice  paddy  so  you  would  know  thev  were 
there.  And  we  would  try  and  knock  the  flag 
down.  I  had  a  machine  gun.  My  friend  had  a 
erenade  launcher.  We  would  shoot  all  over 
the  area  and  the  Vietnamese  would  .lust  take 
off  for  the  hills.  They  thought  we  were 
friendly  and  they  put  the  flag  up  there  to 
let  us  know  that  they  were  there  and  we 
fired  at  It  anvway.  This  was  Just  out  of  sheer 
boredom  and  also  because  we  Just  dldnt  give 
a  damn.  Also,  we  threw  full  C-ratlon  cans  at 
kids  on  the  side  of  the  road.  Kids  would  be 
lined  up  on  the  side  of  the  road.  They'd  be 
veiling  out.  "Chop  Chop,  Chop  Chop."  and 
they  wanted  food.  They  knew  we  carried  C- 
ratlons.  Well,  lust  for  a  Joke,  these  guys 
would  take  a  full  can  If  they  were  riding 
shotgun  and  throw  It  as  hard  ae  they  could  at 
a  kid's  head.  I  saw  several  kids'  bead  split 
wide  open,  knocked  off  the  road,  knocked  Into 
tires  of  vehicles  behind,  and  knocked  under 
tank  traps. 

Moderator.  Dennis,  if  I  can  switch  to 
you  quickly  because  I  remember  you  men- 
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tioned  something  about  the  rubber  plants  too 
and  about  payoffs.  Do  you  want  to  discuss 
that  and  then  talk  about  the  destruction 
of  that  perimeter  village? 

B-uTTs.  I'm  going  to  talk  about  the  perim- 
eter at  Dau  Tieng,  which  I  was  on  for  about 
two  months.  I  spent  about  every  night  on  it. 
Dau  Tleng  Is  on  the  Miceltn  rubber  plantation 
owned  by  the  French.  When  someone  is 
not  there  on  this  perimeter  protecting  these 
rubber  trees,  well,  they  might  be  Juat  a 
little  bit  confused  or  embittered  at  what 
they're  doing.  It  came  down  from  battalion. 
We  wondered  why  we  weren't  too  careful 
when  we  were  In  the  rubber  about  getting 
mortared  and  battalion  said  the  reason  we 
weren't  mortared  was  becaxise  the  French 
were  paying  a  volunteer  fee  to  the  Viet  Cong 
for  not  mortaring  the  rubber.  Where  did  the 
French  get  this  money?  Did  they  raise  their 
prices  on  the  rubber?  No,  they  got  it  from 
the  American  government.  So  the  American 
government  was  paying  the  French  rent  at 
Dau  Tleng  and  then  the  French  were  paying 
the  VC.  The  VC  were  carrying  out  the  war  In 
other  parts  of  Vietnam  with  this  money. 
Th'f  was  part  of  why  you  might  feel  a  little 
bit  confused  In  Vietnam  at  what's  going  on 
around  you.  I'd  like  to  talk  about  the  gen- 
eral situation  on  this  perimeter.  It  was  really 
a  confusing  thing.  I  don't  know  if  I  can  make 
It  clear.  We  had  concertina  wire  up.  The 
people  in  the  village  were  friendly.  In  these 
two  months  I  never  saw  any  sniper  fire  com- 
ing from  that  village.  The  girls  would  come 
In  at  night  and  stay  in  the  bunkers  with 
us  and  smoke  pot.  A  lot  of  guys  would  go 
In  the  village  and  sleep  in  the  vUlage  at 
night;  they'd  go  through  the  concertina  wire. 
And  it  was  that  friendly.  The  army  has  a 
policy  of  putting  people  who  are  in  a  rear 
echelon  in  the  perimeters,  such  as  cooks, 
mechanics,  and  mortar  people  (like  I  was  at 
that  time)  who  have  really  no  experience  at 
combat  or  anything  and  might  feel  a  little 
bit  uneasy  at  what's  going  on.  They  put 
these  people  on  the  perimeter.  Just  after 
they've  got  off  a  day  of  being  book,  or  work- 
ing In  a  motor  pool.  They're  using  Wortd  War 
n  equipment  also  which  wasnt  designed 
for  Vietnam,  so  they  got  60  caliber  machine- 
guns  for  the  mess-halls.  Well,  the  mess-halla 
don't  really  need  50  calibers  so  they  put  them 
out  in  this  perimeter.  Now  the  perimeter 
of  the  village  was  about  160  to  200  feet  from 
this  50  caliber.  And  anybody  who  knows  what 
a  50  caliber  can  do.  If  he  can  see  any  logic 
In  that.  I  would  like  to  know.  But,  anyway, 
they  got  this  50  caliber  sitting  there  and 
the  bullets  on  a  50  caliber  are  about  that  long 
(approximate!"  six  inches). 

With  some  guys,  not  everyone,  it  Just  got 
to  be  a  game  of  shooting  at  lights  In  the 
village.  One  night  there  was  a  light  or  some- 
thing In  the  village,  and  this  one  guy,  he  was 
from  a  rear  echelon,  a  mechanic,  he  was 
on  this  50  caliber.  He  saw  something  and 
he  opened  up  onto  the  village  with  a  50 
caliber  In  about  a  ten  second  burst.  Then  the 
rest  of  the  perimeter  opened  up.  Not  every- 
one, but  a  lot  of  firing.  And  all  I  could  hear — 
it  was  Just  people  screaming  all  of  a  sud- 
den, people  screaming,  you  know.  So  a  few 
guys  started  yelling.  "Come  on,  cut  It  out. 
Cut  It  out!"  And  evervbody  was  wondering 
what  was  going  on  because  there  was  no 
Are  coming  from  the  vlllnge.  Then  there  was 
?.  big  silence,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  Jiist  babies 
crying.  And,  you  know  it  Just — every  time  I 
hear  a  baby  cry  right  now.  I — that  comes 
back  to  me.  In  another  incident  that  hap- 
pened, at  the  time  perimeter,  up  about  100 
yards,  and  this  gives  a  little  bit  more  Insight 
Into  why  this  thing  happened  They  had  a 
man  whom  I  know.  He  wasn't  a  close  friend, 
but  rd  known  him  pretty  well.  And  he  Just 
dldnt  want  to  be  in  Vietnam.  He  started 
out  to  be  pretty  straight,  a  pretty  straight 
guy.  pretty  leg^al-headed.  He  tried  everything 
to  get  out  of  the  army.  He  took  court-mar- 
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tlals  and  Article  15s  and  he  Anally  shot  ilm- 
self  in  the  foot  to  get  out  of  the  army,  rhey 
patched  up  hla  foot  and  sent  him  on  this 
barm.  He  was  on  the  berm  and  there  were 
a  couple  of  other  guys  there  with  him.  ]  was 
on  the  next  bunker  and  we  had  field  ph  ones 
ia  between  us.  There  was  a  kid  out  (here 
urinating.  And  this  guy  talked  the  (ther 
two  and  himself  Into  shooting.  Now.  I  t  tilnk 
the  other  two  guys  shot.  It  was  only  aSout 
150  feet  away.  I  don't  think  they  tried  to 
hit  him.  But  this  guy  did  with  a  grenade 
launcher.  They  hit  him  with  this  grenade 
launcher  and  I  don't  know,  he  must  have 
been  about  13  to  15  years-old.  I  wltmissed 
this.  We  went  into  the  village  and  he  had 
shrapnel  In  his  back.  The  medics  did  ;reat 
him  and  take  him  Into  the  first  aid  station. 
This  guy  did  not  get  a  reprimand  for  this. 
Ha  was  just  kind  of  given  up  on  and  h«  was 
still  put  in  the  field  again.  I  don't  Ijiow 
whatever  happened  to  him,  after  that.  But. 
I'm  Just  trying  to  say  the  things  that  Hap- 
pened to  people.  They  go  in  the  army  p-etty 
sane  or  level-headed  or  adjusted.  The]  tell 
the  army  that  maybe  they  shouldn't  be  (here 
and  nobody  listens.  They  Just  put  then  In 
a  worse  situation  and  this  Is  how  some  of 
these  things  happen. 

MoDE«ATOR.  I  might  Just  point  out  t<  the 
audience  that  a  50  caliber,  which  Is  the  bul- 
let which  Dennis  was  talking  about,  is  out- 
lawed according  to  the  Geneva  Convention 
for  use  against  people.  It  Is  not  an  antl 'per- 
sonnel weapon  It  Is  actually  anti-vehicular. 
However,  in  Vietnam  it  has  been  usei  by 
every  unit  as  one  of  the  major  staplos  of 
weaponry  for  people.  Paul  Williams  and  Don 
Donner,  you  both  talk  about  mistreatment 
of  refugees  amongst  other  things.  I  wist  you 
two  would  amplify  upon  the  mlstreatme  it  of 
refugees  first. 

Williams.  Well,  in  Operation  Hlckor  ■,  an 
operation  Inside  the  DMZ,  we  were  told  that 
the  reason  for  our  being  there  was  to  evacu- 
ate Catholic  refugees.  We  had  a  detachment 
of  military  police  with  my  company  at  that 
time,  who  were  to  handle  these  refugees. 
After  making  our  landing  on  about  the  sec- 
ond or  third  day,  in  May  of  1967,  I  wen  out 
with  the  platoon  to  a  village  about  1000 
meters  from  our  position.  Prom  all  ap]  (ear- 
ances  the  villagers  had  not  been  noUfled 
that  they  were  to  be  evacuated  and,  they  ob- 
viously didn't  want  to  be  evacuated.  Abo  it  30 
or  40  villagers  were  rounded  up;  they  were 
not  given  a  chance  to  collect  any  of  ;helr 
oelongings.  Ttiey  were  taken  l>ack  to  our 
position  where  they  were  loaded  on  amti  acks 
and  taken  down  the  beach.  We  were  told  they 
were  being  taken  to  Oio  Llnh  to  the  relugee 
camp.  I  don't  know  what  actual  disposition 
was  made  of  them  after  they  left  our  x)si- 
tlon.  On  another  occasion  a  couple  of  days 
later,  we  saw  refugees  about  1000  meters  in 
front  of  our  position,  moving  south.  I  ch«  eked 
them  out  with  binoculars  to  see  if  they  were 
troops  or  what.  They  were  all  people  can  ylng 
belongings  on  their  back.  There  werii  no 
weapons  present.  The  platoon  that  I  was  with 
at  that  particular  time  was  in  a  position 
about  500  meters  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany and  there  were  no  offlcera  present.  !  lome 
of  the  men  in  the  company,  or  In  the  pla  oon, 
rather,  fired  upon  these  refugees.  They  were 
too  far  away  for  any  accurate  firing.  I  ( lon't 
know  if  any  of  them  were  hit.  but  thew  was 
no  command  given  for  them  to  cease.  This 
went  on  until  they  got  tired  of  the  spoit. 

DoNNiK.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  cor- 
roborate a  little  bit  which  has  already  been 
said.  I  was  with  an  engineer  unit,  the  idth, 
with  the  other  gentlemen  at  a  much  later 
date.  The  engineer  unit  la  not  allowel  to 
have  SO  calibers  as  a  standard  weapon  We 
had  borrowed  two  50  calibers  from  ai,  In- 
fantry unit  and  we  had  them  the  full  ten 
months  that  I  was  there.  We  also  had  bor- 
rowed an  automatic  grenade  launcher  from 
a  naval  unit,  much  the  same  as  is  mo\|nted 
on  Huey  Cobras;  a  very,  very  effective  4ntl- 
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personnel  weapon  as  far  as  killing  and  maim- 
ing goes.  I'm  an  OCS  drop-out.  I  decided  I 
couldn't  stand  the  extra  year.  It  was  a  hard 
decision  there  at  the  last.  But  In  OCS  Fort 
Belvolr,  Engineer  OCS.  Combat  Engineers, 
recon  by  fire  Is  a  standard  technique  for  con- 
voy duty,  which  Is  taught  to  all  the  officers 
and  suggested  to  be  used.  We  often  fired  on 
flags  In  the  field,  both  VC  and  VA  flags,  and 
South  Vietnamese  flags.  We  often  shot  water 
buffalo  while  on  convoy,  sort  of  to  relieve  the 
boredom.  Cleaned  weapons,  things  like  that. 

We  threw  C-ratlons  at  kids.  Part  of  the 
feeling  behind  this  being  the  poor  gooks  are 
so  hungry,  you  know,  give  them  some  food. 
We  don't  want  these  damn  C-ratlons.  Some 
of  the  people  did  a  pretty  good  Job  of  aiming 
the  C-ratlons.  I  never  saw  anybody  get  killed 
because  of  one,  but  there  were  a  few  kids  Who 
were  pretty  fast  Jumpers.  We  were  on  a  bridge 
site,  building  a  bridge  over  the  Com  Nuong 
Choi  River.  We  had  the  two  508,  one  at  each 
end  of  our  position  on  the  one  side  of  the 
river.  Standing  orders  were  that  at  night 
time  any  sampan  which  came  along  the  river 
was  to  be  fired  and  sunk:  any  sampan.  The 
two  or  three  which  I  remember  being  sunk 
were  basically  sampaziB  which  had  broken 
lose  from  neighboring  villages.  This  was 
about  fotirteen,  fifteen  miles  outside  Saigon 
and  had  fioated  down  the  river.  We  had  bi- 
noculars. We  checked  them  out.  We  knew 
that  nobody  was  in  them,  as  close  as  we  could 
tell.  Standing  orders  were  to  sink  them  and  It 
was  a  good  chance  to  get  In  some  target  prac- 
tice. Mad  minutes  we  didn't  do  too  much  oT. 
The  one  situation  that  I  can  remember,  was 
Tet  '68  before  we  ever  heard  word  that  Tet 
had  actiially  broken  out.  We'd  spent  the  en- 
tire day  with  neighboring  villagers,  getting 
gassed  up  on  rice  whiskey  (which  Is  a  very, 
very  effective  form  of  home  brew )  and  many 
other  forms  of  dope.  When  midnight  rolled 
around  we  unloaded  everything  we  had  Into 
the  sky  and  it  was  quite  a  sight  to  watch  the 
tracers  climbing  up  and  back  down.  Again, 
this  Is  like  fourteen  miles  outside  of  Saigon. 
I  don't  know  how  far  50  caliber  bullets  carry 
when  shot  In  the  air,  but  the  entire  circle  of 
sky  as  far  as  oould  see  around  ub  was  com- 
pletely red  with  tracers  going  up — a  fan- 
tastic sight.  When  I  was  in  Vietnam  I  usually 
drove  a  jeep,  except  for  a  few  weeks.  It  gave 
me  a  unique  opportunity  to  get  out  and  see 
the  country  which  most  of  my  fellow  men 
dldnt  have.  It  gave  me  a  unique  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  people.  One  time — I'm  going 
to  give  some  background  so  you  can  under- 
stand my  feelings  on  It.  I  was  running  a  steel 
convoy  after  we  left  the  bridge  site,  back  to 
Bear  Cat.  We  had  a  large  truck  loaded  with 
steel  and  It  was  barreling  along  about  fifty 
miles  an  hour.  I  was  in  a  Jeep  trying  to  keep 
anybody  from  a  crossroad  from  getting  In 
the  way.  So  we  were  pretty  well  back  to  Sai- 
gon, back  to  Bear  Cat,  rather,  past  Saigon, 
past  the  last  tumoff,  and  we  slowed  down  to 
about  thirty-five  when  an  oil-tanker  came 
hustling  around,  moving  much  faster  than 
we  were.  About  two  miles  on  up  the  road,  we 
came  upon  an  accident  where  the  oil  tanker 
had  hit  a  civilian  car.  There  were  two  kids 
In  the  car,  boys,  twins,  about  12  or  14  and  two 
older  men.  They  were  pretty  well  broken  up. 
I  got  on  the  radio  and  called  for  MEDIVAC 
pretty  fast.  It  took  a  while,  but  normal 
length  of  tune,  before  there  were  medics  out 
there  and  the  kids  were  medlvaced  out  with 
no  questions  asked. 

Okay,  that's  the  background.  We  were 
down  at  base  camp  Linda  on  the  Mekong 
River,  or  Just  off  the  Mekong,  rather,  running 
a  convoy  up  to  Saigon  again.  Bunch  of  five 
tons.  Jeeps,  vehicular  stuff.  We  were  about, 
I'd  say,  about  ten  to  fifteen  miles  out  of 
base  camp  Linda.  We  came  upon  a  bridge 
with  a  village  around  It.  The  truck,  on 
five  or  six  vehicles  ahead  of  me,  made  a  dash 
for  the  bridge  at  the  same  time  a  forty-fifty 
.year  old  Vietnamese  civilian  man  was  trying 
to  go  on  the  bridge.  He  was  on  a  bicycle.  He 
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saw  he  wasn't  going  to  be  able  to  make  It  ao 
he  slipped  off  the  bicycle,  straddling  it,  try- 
ing to  back  it  up  off  the  bridge.  The'  rear 
wheels  of  the  five  ton  caught  the  bicycle 
pinning  him  underneath  It.  The  metal  seat 
caught  In  his  crotch  and  qtilte  a  bit  of  blood 
was  pouring  out.  Our  medic  checked  him  over 
fast  and  said  he  couldn't  do  anything  for 
him.  They'd  have  to  get  him  on  to  a  differ- 
ent hospital  or  something.  So,  I  got  on  the 
radio  and  called  for  another  MEDIVAC  which 
would  take  about  15  minutes  to  get  there.  I 
called  in  on  the  straight  MEDIVAC  band.  My 
company  was  monitoring  that  band  and,  un- 
fortunately, I  guess,  the  CO  of  the  company 
was  walking  by  at  the  time.  He  came  back 
and  asked  me  what  was  happening,  i  ex- 
plained we  had  a  wounded  Vietnamese  civil- 
ian. He  said  not  to  do  anything  till  he  got 
there.  Now  this  fellow's  bleeding  to  death 
very  fast,  very  fast.  There's  a  crowd  of  thirty 
to  fifty  villagers  standing  around  In  a  half, 
circle  sort  of  watching,  talking  to  themselves. 
So  I  argued  for  a  couple  of  minutes  and  said, 
"Okay,  you  know,  hurry  up  and  get  here." 
About  five  minutes  later  the  civilian  was  in 
much,  much  worse  shape.  It  was  obvious 
that  he  was  going  to  die  by  now.  I  called  back 
to  the  company  again  and  said,  "We  got  to 
have  a  medlvac  now.  It's  not  right  Just  to 
leave  this  man  bleed  to  death  In  front  of  his 
own  people.  We're  the  ones  who  wounded 
him.  therefore  we  should  at  least  try  to  show 
that  we're  trying  to  help  him."  Again  the 
captain  came  back.  Said,  "Don't  do  anjrthlng 
tin  I  get  there.  He's  a  civilian,  you  know." 
Another  five  minutes  later  and  the  medic 
brought  my  poncho  to  cover  him  up  with. 
He  was  dead.  About  fifteen  minutes  twenty 
minutes  after  that,  the  CO  finally  got  there. 
He  took  quite  a  while  leaving.  The  body  was 
turned  over  to  advisers  working  with  the 
ARVNs  that  were  guarding  our  perimeter  and 
I  don't  know  what  happened  to  It  other  than 
that.  But,  you  know,  what  can  you  say?  What 
can  you  say?  The  other  major  Instance  I'd 
like  to  talk  about  was  the  one  time  that  I 
actually  saw  a  dead  Vietnamese  body.  It 
sort  of  got  to  be  a  game  with  us.  This  was 
after  Tet  and  there  was  a  slight  push  by  the 
VC  later  on  In  the  year.  Let's  say  this  was 
around  May  '68  or  so.  They  were  trying  to 
block  supplies  coming  up  from  the  southern 
Delta  region  to  Saigon.  And  we  were  trying  to 
Iteep  Highway  4  open  for  those  supplies.  So 
every  day  we  would  go  out  and  work  on  the 
roads.  Dig  up  the  mines  and  the  VC's  lay 
low  and  take  a  shot  at  us.  We'd  lay  down  be- 
side the  road  and  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
later,  we'd  get  up  and  go  back  to  work.  They'd 
take  another  shot  at  us.  We'd  lay  back  down 
again. 

They  didn't  seem  to  be  really,  at  that  time, 
trying  to  kill  us:  it  was  more  of  a  game. 
We  had  ARVNs  providing  our  security.  When- 
ever a  shot  was  taken  at  us,  we'd  lay  down 
and  sweep  the  ARVNs  through  the  area. 
They'd  go  through,  say  everything's  fine,  all 
clean,  no  VC.  We'd  go  back  to  work  and  then 
get  shot  at  again.  Usually  they'd  go  through 
a  field  untu  they  received  fire.  As  soon  as 
they  were  shot  at  they  would  sit  down,  wait, 
call  in  our  alrstrlkes,  our  artillery.  Then  go 
forward  again.  The  VC  were  wise  to  this. 
They  wotildn't  shoot  at  them.  They'd  run 
back  to  their  shelters,  wait  for  the  air  strikes, 
artUlery  to  get  over,  then  come  back  out  and 
shoot.  This  time  the  ARVNs  were  being 
piished  by  a  new  advisor  who  got  them  mov- 
ing Instead  of  calling  In  air  strikes  and  they 
caught  a  VC  who  was  hiding  In  a  bunker. 
And  they  shot  him.  They  towed  his  body 
back  to  camp,  oh  four,  five  miles  behind  » 
Jeep.  They  drug  up  outside  our  area.  Every- 
body came  up  to  look  at  the  VC.  After  a 
while,  there  were  quite  a  few  OIs  standing 
around.  We  were  company  size  strength. 
Some  of  the  people  wanted  to  cut  his  ear 
off— this  sort  of  thing.  It  was  the  common 
short  of  thing  which  we  understood  as  be- 
ing done.  I  can't  testify  to  any  though.  But 
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quite  a  few  of  the  EMs  there,  like  myself, 
dldnt  particularly  like  the  Idea  and  notified 
the  officers,  at  least  the  good  ones,  who  also 
dldnt  like  the  Idea.  The  ARVNs  then  took 
the  body,  sat  It  up  along  the  roadside,  and 
let  It  set.  This  Is  what  it  looked  like  four 
or  five  days  later.  .  .  .  Sort  of  frightening 
to  realize  I  still  have  this  on  film.  I  Almost 
forget  about  it  because  I  don't  like  to  look 
at  the  film  very  much.  I  don't  like  to  be  re- 
minded. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there 
was  no  protest  filed  with  ARVNs  or  the  ad- 
visor working  with  the  ARVNs  at  that  time, 
»bout  letting  the  body  sit  there.  And  part 
of  the  Importance  of  this  Is  that,  as  I  luider- 
stand  some  of  the  religions  there.  Is  that 
immediate  burial  Is  very,  very  important  In 
their  religion.  It's  as  if  you  didn't  confess 
before  you  died.  There's  no  hope.  It  breaks 
the  cycle  of  reincarnation  If  you're  not 
burled,  or  if  your  head's  cut  off.  or  If  the 
bead  Is  mutilated  In  any  way.  But  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  there  was  no  word 
said  about  it.  The  body  was  allowed  to  lay 
there  and  rot.  There  was  another  Instance  of 
a  body  laying  beside  the  road  which  I  drove 
by  for  about  three  days.  There  was  some  sort 
of  a  sign  pinned  on  him,  but  It  was  In  Viet- 
namese. I  never  did  find  out  If  the  body  was 
a  Vietnamese  clvUian,  a  VC,  a  Vietnamese 
working  for  the  Americans,  or  what.  And  I 
don't  know  If  anybody  else  did  either.  One  of 
the  other  things  which  I  might  mention  Is 
this  sort  of  mad  minutes  which  go  on.  Before 
I  got  to  the  bridge  site,  evidently  one  had 
gone  on  earlier. 

Oh,  six  months  earUer,  or  so.  There  was  a 
very  pretty,  very  vivacious  little  twelve, 
foiu'teen  year  old  girl  who  lived  within  our 
perimeter  at  a  hootch.  She  was  permanently 
disabled.  Her  leg  was  stiff,  would  never 
straighten  out  again.  She  was  on  one  side  of 
the  river  and  evidently  somebody  thought 
there  was  some  VC  over  there  and  everybody 
opeiied  up.  Most  likely  everybody  was  messed 
up  on  some  sort  of  dope  or  other.  And  she 
was  wounded,  could  not  be  helped.  To  help 
balance  It  out  though,  I  might  say,  that  at 
least  at  Com  Muong  Choi,  where  we  did  get 
to  know  the  people,  we  were  fairly  good  about 
giving  medical  attention  to  anybody  who 
needed  It  or  to  taking  any  Vietnamese  who 
was  wounded  or  sick  to  a  hospital.  In  fact, 
I  guess  that  was  the  only  time  that  I  really 
felt  decent  over  there,  was  the  three  or  four 
times  that  we  took  pregnant  women  over  to 
have  their  babies. 

Moderator.  Tom,  burning  Is  something 
which  Is  pretty  much  taken  for  granted  In 
Vietnam  but  it's  the  destruction  of  dwell- 
ings which  are  Inhabited  by  civilians  that  Is 
a  war  crime.  And,  Tom.  I  think  you  wanted 
to  talk  a  Ittle  bit  about'  the  burning  of  vil- 
lages and  the  Marines  and  their  nickname. 

Heidtman.  My  first  day  with  3rd  Battalion, 
5th  Marines,  I  was  Informed  that  the  nick- 
name of  the  company  was  the  "Burning 
Fifth  Marines."  Once,  Just  before  my  first 
operation,  we  had  a  company  formation, 
which  means  that  the  enUre  company  who 
was  going  on  the  operation  Is  fully  equipped 
with  everything  they're  going  to  take  with 
them.  Including  ammunition.  At  the  time, 
our  company  commander  was  a  1st  Lieu- 
tenant, who  was  hit  on  Hill  1100  in  AprU, 
but  he  said  that  we're  going  out  in  the 
morning  and  we're  going  out  on  choppers, 
we  re  going  out  into  an  area  west  of  Tam  Ky. 
Then  he  said,  "We're  going  to  have  a  zlppo 
inspection  right  now."  And  I  would  say 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  entire  com- 
pany had  zlppo  lighters.  We  held  them  up, 
lit  them,  demonstrated  that  they  were  filled, 
would  burn.  Then  put  them  away.  He  smiled 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  When  we  went  out,  I 
would  say  50%  at  least  of  the  villages  we 
pawed  through  would  be  burned  to  the 
ground.  There  was  no  difference  between  the 
ones  we  burned  and  the  ones  we  didn't  burn, 
u  was  just  that  where  we  had  time,  we 
oumed  them.  I've  seen  a  gunnery  sergeant 
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take  a  .45  and  klU  six  piglets  that  probably 
came  from  Americans  because  they  had  a 
big  program  to  give  the  Vietnamese  people 
pigs,  ducks,  and  things  like  that.  They  were 
shot  because  their  area,  their  pen,  or  what- 
ever, was  right  next  to  a  village  or  a  hootch 
that  was  burning.  The  entire  village,  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was  on  fire  with 
illumination  grenades  or  zlppo  lighters. 
Everything  was  burned.  Everything  was  torn 
down.  All  the  animals  were  killed.  Water 
buffaloes  were  shot  and  allowed  to  Just  lay 
right  where  they  were.  They  were  jusi;  shot 
right  in  their  pen;  they  couldn't  move.  It's 
hard  to  kill  a  water  buffalo,  but  when  he's 
standing  right  there  there's  nothing  much 
he  can  do.  Everything  Is  burned.  On  one 
particular  occasion  we  had  been  moving  on 
Operation  Arizona,  in  April  and  May,  we'd 
been  moving  constantly.  About  one  hour  just 
before  dark,  the  order  came  right  from  our 
first  lieutenant  to  first  squad,  which  I  was 
a  member  of,  to  go  burn  the  village  because 
it's  too  close. 

Were  spending  too  much  time  here.  So 
my  squad,  myself  Included,  went  and  put 
a  zlppo  lighter  to  the  village.  Burned  It. 
They  were  still  Inside  the  houses.  They  came 
outside  and  just  stood  there  and  cried  and 
carried  on.  A  short  while  later  they  wan- 
dered off.  We  don't  know  what  happened  to 
them.  That  was  the  only  village  In  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity  so  we  cleared  the  area  more 
or  less.  Everything  was  liable  to  be  burned 
or  destroyed.  We  would  stop  along  the  side 
of  a  hill,  going  up  a  hill.  Just  to  check 
out  the  top  which  Is  a  procediue  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  seems  to  adhere  to.  Everytime  we 
would  stop  somebody  would  be  taking  a 
machete  or  some  such  thing  and  chopping 
down  banana  trees.  The  people  would  slice 
potatoes  and  dry  them  out  In  front  of  their 
hootches.  They  would  be  scattered  all  over 
the  place.  They  would  Just  be  kicked  and 
destroyed.  Men  would  urinate  on  these  vege- 
tables that  were  drying  In  the  sun  If  they 
complained  they  were  definitely  brutalized. 
That  was  a  common  procedure.  The  reason 
I  came  down  here  was  because  I've  been 
living  with  this  thing  for  two  and  a  half 
years.  There  was  an  aura  of  hate  In  my 
outfit.  I  mean,  a  Vietnamese  .  .  .  there  was 
no  such  thing  to  my  unit  as  a  friendly 
Vietnamese.  Every  Vietnamese  was  a  gook. 
I've  hardly  ever  heard  the  term  Vietnamese. 
They  were  always  gooks.  There  was  no  dif- 
ference between  a  good  one  and  a  bad  one 
except  that  the  good  one  at  the  time  Is 
carrying  no  weapon  but  he's  still  fair  game. 
The  games  that  some  of  the  Marines  In  my 
outfit  played,  myself  included,  would  be  to 
find  older  papa-sans  with  long  whiskers, 
which  I  guess  Is  the  symbol  of  his  Identity 
In  their  culture,  and  they  would  just  be  cut. 
Every  man  In  my  outfit  had  at  least  a  com- 
bat knife  and  they  would  just  cut  these 
whiskers.  They  would  brutalize  anybody  who 
complained.  We  would  move  into  a  village 
and  we  would  just  sit  down.  We  owned  the 
village  while  we  were  there.  These  people 
would  do  what  we  told  them,  or  they 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to  stay  In  their  own 
house,  or  would  be  beaten  Inside  the  house. 
In  one  village  we  were  using  this  particular 
hootch  for  the  command  poet.  There  were 
oJBcers,  two  officers  and  two  senior  enlisted 
men  inside.  The  old  grandfather  appeared 
to  be  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  old.  He 
would  not  cooperate  and  go  get  water  for 
some  of  the  enlisted  men  and  ofllcers,  so  he 
was  picked  up  by  two  marines;  each  had  a 
wrist  and  an  ankle  and  they  just  pitched  him 
in  about  15  feet  out  the  back  door;  he  just 
landed  there  and  split.  To  the  marines,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  free  fire  zone  In  my 
outfit.  Every  place  was  a  free  fire  zone, 
whether  it  was  50  yards  from  the  perimeter 
or  five  miles  or  whatever. 

Moderator.  A  free  fire  zone  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  somebody  who  just  came  today  is 
an  area  designated  by  the  command,  which- 
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ever  command  has  jurisdiction  over  an  areft, 
stating  that  anything  In  It  Is  fair  game.  Any 
moving  thing  can  be  shot.  Anything  can  be 
destroyed.  It's  a  VC  area.  Many  of  these  areas 
were  designated  such  without  any  American 
presence  for  two  and  three  year  periods. 

HzmTMAM.  One  other  thing  that  was  more 
or  less  like  a  joke,  like  cutting  the  whiskers 
off.  and  It  would  get  a  laugh  every  time  from 
somebody,  was  if  we  were  moving  through 
a  village  and  there  was  a  woman  present. 
Her  clothes,  at  least  the  top  half  of  her 
clothes  were  Just  ripped.  I've  seen  that  hap- 
pen and  done  it  several  times,  probably 
thirty,  forty  times  I've  seen  civilians  with 
their  clothes  Just  .  .  .  Just  because  they  were 
female  and  they  were  old  enough  for  some- 
body to  get  a  laugh  at  .  .  .  their  clothes — the 
top  of  their  clothee.  at  least,  would  be  ripped. 
,Tust  torn  right  down.  It  only  takes  one  hand 
to  rip  those  kind  of  clothing.  They're  reel 
thin  silk  or  whatever,  and  they  would  be 
shoved  out  Into  the  ditch  and  we'd  just  keep 
going. 

Moderator.  Now,  when  you  first  arrived  In 
Vietnam  you  told  me  that  they  burnt  a  vil- 
lage just  to  show  you  how  to  do  it.  Is  that 
true? 

Heidtman.  Well,  it  was  more  or  less  demon- 
strated. We  were  on  our  first  operation  and 
it  was  an  operation  so  It  Just  followed  the 
procedure.  "They  were  used  to  It  and  we 
were  Just  shown  how  you  destroy  a  village. 
How  you  cut  anything  taller  than  you  are 
down,  unless  Its  a  big  tree  and  will  take 
time.  Banana  trees  are  chopped  down.  Every- 
thing Is  set  on  fire.  My  squad  leader  per- 
sonally ignited  the  first  two  hootches  and 
then  Just  told  tos  to  take  care  of  the  rest  so 
we  could  learn  how  this  procedure  was  car- 
ried out.  And  he  said,  "Now  you  know  that 
everything  in  the  way  gets  burned,"  and  we 
Just  proceeded  to  follow  that  procedure. 

Moderator.  David,  you  wanted  to  testify 
about  tl.S.  operations  In  Cambodia  as  far 
back  as  1967  and  I  think  two  others  also 
have  testimony  on  this  subject  with  slides. 
Wliy  don't  you  go  ahead. 

Cohen.  I  was  In  the  Navy  and  I  was  on 
swift  boats  which  are  patrol  boats.  Their 
primary  mission  is  board  and  search.  And  all 
they  do  Is  search  every  jtinket  and  sampan 
they  see,  looking  for  VC  suspects  and  contra- 
band. But  it  was  a  very  mundane  operation. 
It  wasn't  really  exciting.  I  was  really  bored 

and  I  figured  well,  what  the  — ■ ,  here  I 

am  in  a  war  zone,  let's  go  see  some  war.  So  I 
went  and  I  volunteered  for  any  sort  of 
special  operations  that  were  going  on.  Our 
base  was  on  this  Island  about  fifty  miles  off 
the  coast,  on  the  Gulf  of  Slam,  and  there 
was  this  town  right  on  the  coast.  It  was 
called  Ha  Tien.  There  was  a  special  forces, 
mercenary  group,  there  which  was  a  team 
of  special  forces  who  were  provided  with 
money.  I  mean,  I've  seen  the  safe  full  of 
the  million  plasters.  They  hired  Cambodian 
and  Nationalist  Chinese  mercenaries.  Mcst 
of  them  were  bandits,  you  know,  who  hired 
themselves  out  to  anybody.  They  would  go 
out  on  these  operations.  The  base  was  five 
mlle^  from  the  Cambodian  border.  So  any- 
thlilg  In  that  direction  would  have  had  to 
have  been  in  Cambodia  becatise  we  always 
wept  more  than  five  miles  in  a  northerly 
direction.  I  went  out  on  operations  with 
them  anywhere  between  five  and  ten  times. 
Sometimes  It'd  be  out  riding  the  boats  and 
sometimes  I'd  be  out  relating  to  the  Spe- 
cial Forces.  Supposedly,  my  capacity  was  co- 
ordinating naval  gunfire  support.  But  fifty 
miles  inland  there  are  no  naval  guns  that 
are  going  to  do  that.  The  special  forces  main- 
tained arsenals  of  unregistered  we^ons. 
That  is,  weapons  that  are  not  registered  any- 
where In  the  United  States.  Not  even  with 
the  manufacturer.  So  that  if  anybody  was 
captured.  If  any-cf  the  weapons  were  cap- 
tured, there  would  be  no  Amelrcan  Impli- 
cated. There  would  be  no  Americans  Im- 
plicated In  anything  that  happened.  Nobody 
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ever  wore  uniforms.  They  were  either  black 
pftjamas  or  camouflaged  fatigues  and  tiger 
greens.  I  would  like  to  say  that  one  i»f  the 
reasons  they  hired  mercenaries  was  bi  (cause 
the  ARVN  troops  realized  that  the  NLl'  were 
really  representative  of  the  i>eople  and  they 
didn't  want  to  flght  against  the  NLF.  So  they 
had  to  hire  these  bandits  to  do  it.  I  saw 
NLF.  We  talked  about  racism  here.  The  terms 
VC  and  Viet  Cong  Is  racist.  The  terns  for 
the  supposed  Irtsurgent  forces  is  the  NLF, 
National   Liberation  Front. 

MoDEKATOR.  Russ.  I  bellcve  you  were  i,  heli- 
copter pilot,  and  p>artlclpated  in  drcpplng 
Sjieclal  Forces  teams  in  Cambodia.  I  th  nk  at 
this  time  we  might  show  your  slides  ax  d  you 
can  explain  that  operation. 

KoGUT.  In  July  of  '88  I  worked  wll|b  the 
Special  Farces  unit,  B-50,  out  of  Ban  Me 
Thuot.  Their  main  suppwrt  were  theee  air 
force  helicopters  here,  the  UH-IP.  and  [you'll 
notice  there  are  no  markings  on  the  aircraft. 
We  were  Just  being  used  as  backup  bicause 
they  were  running  more  missions  than  they 
had  aircraft  for.  And  we  supported  them  like 
this,  on  and  off,  for  the  whole  year  [l  was 
there  and  It  continued  after  I  was  the 

Our  company  took  over  a  good  deal  niare  of 
this  mission,  as  I  was  told  by  a  friaid  of 
mine  who  came  back.  We  worked  out  of  a 
base  c&mp  at  Due  Lap  down  on  the  liorder. 
We  put  recon  teams  in  consisting  of  awo  or 
three  Americans  and  two  or  three  hired,  well. 
I  can't  swear  that  they  were  hired,  bul  they 
were  Cambodes  or  Montagnards,  sympathetic 
with  the  U.S. — either  for  money  or  other 
reasons,  and  we  put  these  teams  in.  W«  went 
anywhere  from  one  to  three  miles  In^de  of 
Cambodia  and.  In  the  briefing  that  ve  re- 
ceived, they  told  us  that  their  ml.ssloi  over 
there  was  to  gather  Information  on  a  linown 
NVA  unit  that  operated  out  of  that  arta. 

The  NVA  had  a  base  camp  there  af  ap- 
proximately 15,000  of  them  by  the  estltnates 
gathered  from  these  reports,  from  thesi  spies 
that  we  took  In.  These  missions  were  iecret. 
The  president  had  knowledge  of  these]  I  am 
Informed  that  a  copy  of  what  goes  on,  goes 
to  him.  I  can't  verify  that  so  I  shouldn't  say 
It,  I  guess.  But,  these  missions  contlniied  up 
until  the  time  of  our  going  Into  Canibodla 
on  the  legitimate  side  and  now  theyjre  no 
big  thing. 

Other  testimony  I  have  would  be  corrobo- 
ration of  these  mad  minutes.  These  ihlngs 
took  place  in  our  compound.  They  werelqulte 
common.  Also,  evacuation  of  villages,  qn  oc- 
casion in  De  Lat.  a  village  southwest  (of  Da 
Lat.  we  evacuated  all  the  inhabitant 
the  ARVN's  went  through  afterwan 
burned  the  whole  village.  The  livestoc 
they  dldnt  kin,  they  stole  and  brough 
for  themselves  It  was  on  a  similar 
eratlon  at  Tuy  An  on  the  coast.  A 
peninsula  on  the  coast  was  said  to 
Inhabited  and  we  went  out  there  on  |  these 
Uttle  search  and  destroy  things. 

On  one  occasion  they  found  a  womah  We 
tc»k  her  prisoner  and  she  had  a  whole  {base 
ment  full  of  rice.  They  destroyed  the  house 
and  I  believe  they  destroyed  all  the  nouses 
in  the  village.  On  one  of  these  operaitlons, 
as  we  were  leaving  the  pickup  zone,  ^hich 
Is  where  we  operated  out  of.  somebodjt  gave 
the  okay  for  all  the  crew  member  ta  load 
rocks  aboard  the  helicopter.  Apparently,  the 
province  chief,  who  Is  like  God  in  Tthese 
areas,  said  that  it  was  okay  for  the  gunners 
and  crewchlefB  to  play  bonjfcardler  by  drop- 
ping rocks  in  the  bay.  He  said  anyi^here 
over  In  this  one  part  of  the  bay  was!  okay 
to  drop  rocks.  We  took  off  to  go  pick  tip  the 
troops.  I 

On  the  way  we  passed  over  this  plac^,  and 
all  the  crew  members  were  throwing  these 
rock*  out  One  sampan  I  know  of  w^s  hit 
and  sunk.  There  were  two  people  in  It.lThey 
swam  to  shore  and  another  old  man  wis  hit 
by  an  ARVN  captain.  He  threw  the  rocfc  out 
and  hit  this  old  man  right  In  the  chesfc  and 
at  that  speed  there's  little  doubt  of  whali  hap- 
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pened  to  him.  The  ABVNs  burned  the  vil- 
lages whenever  they  found  rice  because  these 
missions  were  strictly  one-day  things  and 
they  didn't  have  time  to  haul  rioe  out  or 
investigate.  The  province  chief  decided  where 
everybody  was  going  to  live,  so  If  they  didn't 
live  where  he  wanted,  they  took  the  risk  of 
having  their  houses  burned.  Free  fire  zones 
are  all  over  the  place,  wherever  somebody  de- 
cides to  have  one. 

We  had  one  where  we  regularly  tested  our 
gunshlps  after  they  came  out  of  mainte- 
nance. We  took  them  out  there,  they  woiild 
check  them  out.  and  anything  in  there  was 
a  free  target.  On  one  occasion  I  was  flying 
north  near  a  village  called  Ban  Dong  on  a 
sniffer  mission.  For  anybody  not  familiar  with 
it  this  IB  a  device  in  a  helicopter  which  de- 
tects ammonia  scent  emitted  by  humans. 
It's  also  emitted  by  monkeys.  When  they  got 
a  high  enough  count,  they  would  bomb  It, 
and  either  get  monkeys  or  VC  by  their  book. 
On  this  particular  mlaslon  the  g\insblps  had 
to  turn  back  early  because  they  were  low  on 
fuel,  and  there  was  Jvist  myself  with  a  snifter 
and  the  commanding  patrol  ship  which  was 
a  ways  above  me  with  a  map.  I  saw  an  ele- 
phant and  made  mention  of  the  fact.  The 
captain  was  in  charge  of  the  overall 
mission  told  me  to  go  back  and  look  and  see 
what  was  going  on. 

I  went  back.  There  were  four  adults  and 
a  calf.  I  circled  them  several  times.  There  was 
no  village  in  the  vicinity,  so  they  were  not 
friendly  elephants,  and  there  were  no  (this 
was  by  the  captain's  definition)  there  were 
no  marks  on  the  elephants  or  packs  or  any 
signs  of  any  people  around,  so  I  assumed 
they  were  wild.  The  captain  assumed  they 
were  enemy  and  told  me  to  have  'em  de- 
stroyed. So  I  had  my  gunners  shoot  'em.  And 
this  is  the  price  an  animal  pays  for  being 
wild  In  Vietnam.  The  same  thing  goes  for 
water  buffalo.  Several  times  I've  seen  water 
buffalo  shot  for  sport.  If  they  were  on  a  cer- 
tain side  of  a  ridge  or  on  the  other  side  of 
a  river,  they  were  considered  fair  game. 

MoDESATOB.  Russ.  you  told  us  about  taking 
special  forces  into  Cambodia.  Sitting  at  the 
end  of  the  table  is  Don  Pugsley,  who  was  in 
Special  Forces  with  Project  Delta.  Don,  do 
you  have  another  slide  to  show  and  explain? 

PxTGSLET.  Well,  first  of  aU,  it's  kind  of  an 
Involved  rap,  but  Just  like  our  large  univer- 
sities have  colleges  within  them,  the  Special 
Forces  in  South  Vietnam  have  different  sub- 
sections with  In — A  teams,  B  teams,  and  C 
teams,  all  of  which  you  know  about  through 
the  media,  movies,  and  that  ridiculous  song. 

There  are  other  sub-sections  of  this  spe- 
cial forces  that  are  not  too  well  known  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
These  are  known  as  C  &  C  North,  C  &  C  Cen- 
tral, and  C  &  C  South.  I'd  estimate  about  a 
hundred  green  berets,  and  then  I  dont  know 
how  many  more  mercenarlee,  work  in  these 
different  sub-sections.  There  Is  also  an  or- 
ganization known  as  Project  Delta  B-62.  of 
which  I  was  a  member. 

I  win  explain  the  functions  of  these  unit*. 
I'd  started  off  In  1964  as  SOG,  Special  Opera- 
tions Group.  It  evolved  some  time  between 
'64  and  when  I  went  to  Vietnam,  into  C  A  C. 
C  &  C  stands  for  Command  and  Control, 
which  is  Just  an  army  term  that  has  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  In  regard  to  explain- 
ing the  unit  It  represents.  C  &  C  North's  sole 
function  was  to  run  reconnaissance  and  re- 
lated missions  Into  North  Vietnam.  C  &  C 
Central's  sole  function  was  to  run  recon- 
naissance and  related  missions  Into  Laos  and 
northern  Cambodia;  C  &  C  South  did  the 
same  thing  in  Cambodia  exclusively. 

Project  Delta  did  the  same  thing  only  with- 
in country,  within  South  Vietnam.  I  served 
with  Project  Delta  as  a  Green  Beret  Medic.  I 
had  a  very  close  friend,  who  will  have  to  re- 
main nameless  because  he  chose  to  make  the 
Army  a  career,  who  was  a  weapons  expert.  In 
Green  Berets  you  are  given  a  speciality — 
medics,  weapons,  demolitions,  operations  and 
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Intelligence,  communications.  He  carried  a 
top-secret  clearance  because  he  wanted  out 
of  country.  I  carried  a  secret  clearance  I 
worked  in  country.  He  was  at  C  A  c  South 
His  first  mission  Into  Cambodia  (and  this  u 
all  prior  to  our  official  invasion  of  Cambodia) 
was  sanctioned  by  the  CIA  because  all  these 
C  &  C  units  take  their  orders  directly  from 
the  CIA.  A  man  In  clvlUan  clothea,  who  my 
friend  did  not  know,  he  would  come  into  the 
room  and  say,  "Okay,  men,"  and  put  «  map 
on  the  wall.  "An  aerial  photograph  ibovi 
that  this  particular  NVA  installation  in  Cam- 
bodia has  armor. 

"We  dont  know  If  they're  mock-upe  or  real. 
We  want  you  men  to  go  in  on  the  ground  and 
determine  If  they're  real  or  not."  Then  the 
man  would  leave  the  room  and  my  friend  and 
his  fellow  teammates  decided  whether  they 
wanted  to  go  In  or  not.  He  went  in,  and  en- 
countered an  approximate  NVA  company.  He 
went  lu  with  another  American  and  thzee 
Montagnards.  I  might  point  out  that  Mon- 
tagnards are  not  allowed  to  serve  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  because  they're  con- 
sidered sub-humans,  and  contrary  to  what 
this  man  said  down  the  table,  I  have  never 
seen  an  Instance  where  a  Green  Beret  was 
down  on  Montagnards. 

Perhaps  it  hapipens,  I  never  saw  it  when 
I  was  over  there  because  the  Montagnards, 
we  really  loved  them.  The  Montagnards  wom- 
en were  never  molested,  ever.  We  Just  dldnt 
touch  them.  They  were  something  different 
thar  a  South  Vietnamese.  In  his  particular 
photograph  here,  this  Is  a  C-130  aircraft, 
right  In  front  of  It  on  the  flight-line  Is  a 
C-123  aircraft.  This  photograph  was  taken 
from  the  Nha  Trang  airport.  Nha  Trang  is 
the  headquarters  for  the  Green  Berets,  and 
my  particular  unit  was  a  gypsy  unit.  We  had 
our  main  base  in  Nha  Trang,  but  we  went 
all  over  the  country. 

I  was  wounded  and  Injured  In  a  hell- 
copter  accident  on  the  Cambodian  border 
about  fifteen  kllcks  west  of  Kontum,  the 
highland.  In  the  front,  the  first  aircraft  \t 
an  official  American  aircraft.  It's  got  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  camouflaging.  The  official 
camouflage  of  South  Vietnam  Is  a  light  sand, 
light  green  color.  It  carries  numbers  on  the 
side  of  the  aircraft  that  register  with  our 
government  plus  the  usual  inslgnias,  etc. 
This  here  \s  called  the  blackbird.  It  used  to 
be  known  as  the  SOG  bird.  This  Is  a  O-130 
They  have  several  C-123s  like  the  other  one 
painted  the  same  way  and  used  for  the  same 
functions.  Toull  notice  that  the  only  mark- 
ing on  it  Is  a  star  here  to  the  rear. 

My  friend  flew  in  these — well,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  flew  into  Nha  Trang  trying  to 
visit  me  one  day  on  this.  People  In  0  &  C 
fly  only  on  theee  aircraft  right  here.  He  told 
me  that  the  pilot  and  the  co-pllot,  all  crew 
for  this  aircraft,  were  of  Chinese  nationality. 
Not  related  to  the  Americans  in  any  way. 
On  the  front  right  here,  there's  a  boom 
which  at  the  moment  Is  folded  back.  There's 
another  identical  one  on  the  other  side 
When  that  boom  is  folded  forward,  It  creates 
a  "V"  with  the  apex  of  the  nose.  In  that 
"V"  Is  a  winch. 

For  those  of  you  pe<^le  who  saw  the 
James  Bond  movie  "Thunderball",  at  the 
end  of  It,  James  Bond  put  on  a  rubber  suit 
which  had  a  cable  running  up  the  back  that 
went  to  a  balloon  up  in  the  air.  An  airplane 
came  by,  snagged  that  rope,  and  yanked 
him  out  of  the  water.  This  Is  what  this  la 
functioned  for :  to  snap  agents  out  of  North 
Vietnam,  Laos  or  Cambodia  when  they  get 
into  hot  spots  and  they  arent  able  to  get 
choppers  In  to  get  the  teams  out.  The  uni- 
form, etc.,  is  dropped  In  an  altmilnum  co- 
coon and  the  man  puts  It  on  and  Is  snappe*! 
out.  This  Is  the  only  aircraft  I  ever  oM 
with  that  particular  device  In  the  noee.  I 
saw  this  device  demonstrated  at  Port  Bngf. 
North  Carolina,  the  United  States  head- 
quarters for  all  of  our  Special  Forces.  My 
friend  did  not  wear  a  uniform.  He  carried  » 
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soeciaX  weapon.  I  carried  a  thing  caUed  a 
Cu-16,  which  is  a  kind  of  a  sub-machine 
eun,  a  cut-down  version  of  the  M-16  weapon. 
Only  officers  in  the  regvUar  army  units  car- 
ried  them.  All  Green  Berete  carried  them, 
those  in  C  &  C  South  specifically. 

I  carried  a  weapon  known  as  the  Stoner 
gystem.  which  Is  eight  weapons  In  one.  It 
incorporated  silencers  for  sUent  prisoner 
snatches  In  Cambodia.  You'd  wound  the  man 
In  the  leg,  grab  him  and  get  out  of  there 
with  the  man.  These  particular  agents  for 
C  A  C  South  carried  cards,  which  I  saw, 
that  were  from  MACV  which  said  to  anyone 
stopping  theee  people,  they  have  a  right  to 
carry  whatever  particular  weapons  found 
on  them;  they're  not  to  be  molested  In  any 
way  by  MPs  or  what  have  you  In  the  country. 

In  Nha  Trang,  when  I  was  speaking  to 
my  friend,  he  had  a  friend  with  him  who 
was  In  C  &  C  South.  We  were  at  the  bar 
and  he  was  telling  me  about  all  the  craft 
they  were  putting  on  Cambodia,  in  regard 
to  bombing,  etc.  Thla  was  when  we  weren't 
supposed  to  be  bombing.  He  also  told  me 
about  a  group  of  men  within  C  &  C  South 
code-named  then  as  the  Earth  Angels. 

I  said,  "What  do  these  Elarth  Angles  do?" 
and  he  said,  "Well,  this  guy  here  Is  an  Earth 
Angle."  This  guy  hadn't  said  one  word  to  me 
throughout  the  whole  night,  and  he  said,  "I 
really  don't  know  what  they  do.  I  know  that 
they  go  In  one  and  two-man  teams,  they 
come  back,  and  It's  rumored  that  they  com- 
mit assassinations  and  atrocities."  I've  heard 
that  same  rtmior,  not  only  in  Vietnam,  but  at 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  several  times 
from  several  different  sources,  sometimes  of- 
ficers, so  I  Just  began  to  assume  that  it  was 
true  after  a  while. 

MoDEBATOB.  Dennis  Caldwell,  you  were  an 
attack  belo  pilot.  If  we  could  Just  move  very 
quickly  through  yoiu-  testimony,  we'd  like  to 
get  to  another  area. 

Calowku..  I'd  like  to  Just  briefly  explain  ox- 
actly  how  we  worked,  because  you  probably 
haven't  heard  much  testimony  on  this.  I  was 
a  helicopter  Cobra  gunship  pilot.  I  worked 
with  another  aircraft  at  all  times;  90%  of  the 
time  it  was  called  a  hunter-killer  team.  A 
hunter-killer  team  goes  out  and  does  recon- 
naissance on  certain  areas.  The  other  air- 
craft that  was  with  me  was  a  small  observa- 
tion helicopter,  normally  OH6A  Cayuse.  Every 
morning  we'd  go  out  and  look  at  certain  tar- 
gets, certain  coordinates  that  were  given  to 
us  in  the  morning.  We  spent  about  two  hours 
In  the  nusrnlng,  plus  or  minus  an  hour, 
sometimes  all  day,  looking  at  targers,  and  also 
Just  before  sundown  we  would  do  this.  During 
the  day  we  were  on  call  for  any  ground  units 
that  got  into  contact.  I  was  told  by  the  other 
pUots  in  the  unit  how  to  tell  a  VC  from  a 
civilian — if  they  were  running,  they  were  VC. 
If  they  were  standing  there,  they  were  well- 
disciplined  VC,  and  shoot  'em  anyhow.  They 
also  told  me  that  when  we  were  flying  over  a 
village,  or  near  a  village,  if  pec^le  started  to 
leave  the  village,  civilians,  it  was  a  good  sign 
that  there  were  VCZ  In  the  area,  that  they 
were  expecting  a  flght.  While  speaking  with 
my  hootch-mate  (I  had  it  pretty  good  over 
there  In  Vietnam,  I  had  a  mate)  she  says, 
"When  American  helicopters  oome  through, 
people  nm.  They  think  they're  going  to  be 
killed." 

So  you  put  these  two  things  together,  and 
you  see  civilians  are  In  a  kind  of  bad  ipot. 
Recon  by  fire  has  been  mentioned — I've  seen 
this  happen  many  times,  I  oouldnt  even  be- 
gin to  count.  It  was  a  perfectly  normal, 
standard  operating  procedure  for  my  unit 
and  many  other  units,  to  recon  by  fire.  It's 
done  with  a  mlnl-gun  which  flres  (I  cant  re- 
naember  exactly  what  It  is)  three  or  four 
thousand  rounds  a  minute.  It  was  done  using 
06  grenades;  It  was  done  using  40  millimeter 
grenades;  it  was  done  using  2.7  5-inch  rock- 
ets, with  either  ten  or  seventeen  pound 
warheads  of  various  oomblnations.  As  far  as 
^^••rince  to  fire  went,  my  first  three  months 
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I  never  heard  of  the  term  clearance  to  fixe. 
If  there  was  somebody  that  we  thought  might 
be  VC  by  his  actions,  by  running  or  hiding, 
he  was  a  dead  man. 

Ninth  Division  were  people  that  we  sup- 
ported mainly  when  I  first  got  to  Vietnam. 
We  had  pretty  much  our  own  show.  We  didn't 
have  to  ask  anybody  what  to  shoot.  We  didn't 
have  to  ask  for  clearance.  After  that  we 
worked  closer  to  Saigon.  We  worked  prob- 
ably within  a  thirty  or  forty  mile  radius  of 
Saigon  In  all  direction,  and  we  had  extreme 
trouble  receiving  clearance  to  fire.  An  Air 
Force  Forward  Controller,  who  coordinates 
air  strikes  from  Jets,  told  me  one  time,  "If 
you  have  trouble  obtaining  clearance  to  fire. 
Just  holler  out  that  you're  receiving  fire,  and 
we'll  send  Jete  In  to  bomb  the  hell  out  of  the 
place,  whether  or  not  you  actually  receive  fire 
or  whether  or  not  there  are  any  weapons 
In  the  area  at  all."  Free  fire  zones — I  worked 
in  many  free  fire  zones. 

It's  kind  of  hard  to  number  them  because 
almost  everyday,  someplace,  we'd  come  in 
contact  with  a  free  fire  zone.  I've  seen 
hootches  burned  down  which  were  not 
proven  to  be  military  targets.  I've  seen 
hootches  CS'ed  to  drive  people  out.  When  the 
people  were  driven  out,  naturally  running 
away  (who  wants  to  hang  arovind  and 
breathe  the  CS  for  an  hour),  they  were 
killed.  There  was  one  night  at  Tan  An,  which 
is  south  of  Saigon,  I  believe  In  Long  An  Prov- 
ince, February  23rd  of  1969.  It  was  about 
midnight  and  somebody  detected  some 
movement  out  on  the  perimeter.  Somebody 
climbed  on  top  of  a  hootch  to  see  what  it 
was.  Well,  actually  what  they  were  doing, 
was  shooting  at  them.  Somebody  was  trying 
to  get  them  out.  It  was  a  high  ranking  officer. 
We  played  around  with  them  for  a  while. 
They  didn't  get  anywhere,  so  they  sent  our 
flrefiy  ship  up,  which  Is  Hue  Vuey  with  a 
cluster  of  seven  landing  lights  to  light  up 
the  ground,  brighter  than  the  sun,  eepeclally 
at  night  when  you're  looking  right  up  at  It. 
They  sent  the  flrefiy  ship  up. 

The  Viet  Cong  had  set  up  some  rookets 
right  outside  the  perimeter,  rockets,  RPO's, 
things  like  this.  So  they  scrambled,  the  gun- 
shlps off  and  through  the  rest  of  the  night, 
for  approximately  six  hours,  there  were,  I 
would  say,  at  least  ten  full  loads  of  armament 
expended  from  Cobras  in  that  area,  plus 
several  loaches.  We  scrambled  the  whole  unit 
from  Dl  An,  which  Is  my  home  base.  Dl  An 
was  my  home;  they  scrambled  our  whole 
unit  to  come  down  to  Tan  An  and  to  work 
on  this  area. 

The  next  morning,  the  reports  were  that 
there  were  many  civilians  killed.  This  was 
the  village  on  the  south  end  of  Tan  An,  there 
were  many  civilians  killed.  There  were  re- 
ports of  Americans  killed  by  this  attack.  I 
believe  there  was  one  Injury.  This  Is  from 
the  report  that  I  got.  In  the  same  general 
area,  probably  within  one  or  two  blocks  of 
the  same  exact  location,  several  months  later 
we  were  working  on  a  canal.  We  were  Just 
looking  around,  doing  a  recon  with  the  firefly 
and  one  Cobra.  The  firefly  ship  saw  a  man  in 
a  sampan.  He  was  an  old  man  with  a  bunch 
of  nli>a  palm  leaves  Ln  the  sampan.  Because 
he  was  out  after  dark,  he  was  killed  by  the 
door  gunner  of  the  Huey.  I  have  seen  a  pris- 
oner beaten.  He  was  in  a  oold  area;  no  fire 
was  received  from  this  area.  This  was  to  the 
northwest  of  Saigon,  to  the  south  of  Cu  Chi. 
I  can't  remember  the  exact  location.  We'd 
been  called  out  to  do  a  recon  in  this  area.  It's 
quite  desolate.  It  was  at  least  a  couple  ol 
kilometers  from  any  real  village,  any  settle- 
ment. Along  this  canal  line,  this  noan  was 
hiding.  I  do  not  Icnow  whether  or  not  he 
was  armed.  But  I  know  that  there  was  no 
flre  received  In  that  area  from  any  enemy 
soldiers.  They  flushed  this  guy  out.  They  tied 
his  hands  behind  his  back. 

The  water  was  approximately  a  foot  deep 
in  this  rice  paddy  where  they  were  working 
him  over.  I  was  watching  from  approximately 
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500  feet.  He  was  kicked.  He  was  beaten  In 
many  ways.  Kneeling  In  this  water,  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back.  I  don't  know  If  he 
was  blindfolded  or  not.  Being  repeatedly 
knocked  down  Into  the  water,  set  back  up- 
right, hit  again,  and  knocked  down.  Oon- 
cemlng  60  caliber  machine  guns,  many,  many 
times,  I  have  seen  them  mounted  on  the 
doors  of  Hueys,  specifically  to  be  used 
against  ground  troops.  That's  what  you  go 
up  for  Is  to  kill  ground  troops.  Go  up  in 
conjunction  with  firefly  ships  used  at  night, 
used  at  day,  and  this  Is  fairly  well  known 
among  us.  I  have  seen,  several  times,  C-133 
Aircraft  working  to  the  weet  of  Saigoji. 
There's  a  large  river  that's  to  the  west  of 
Saigon,  runs  roughly  north  and  south. 

I  can't  remember  the  name  of  It  at  the 
moment,  but  beyond  this  river  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  left.  There  were  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  villages,  marked  on  the  map 
that  I  had  with  me,  all  kinds  of  names  on 
the  map,  but  you  get  over  that  area  and 
there's  nothing  there  at  all.  It's  all  been 
wiped  out  long  ago.  Now  the  C-123's  are 
going  out  to  that  area  with  defoliant,  I  dont 
know  exactly  what  chemical  It  was.  I've  seen 
formations  of  six  C-123's  out  there,  low  level 
spraying  with  Air  Force  Jets  providing  cover 
for  them.  And,  I  believe  there  was  one  time 
we  were  to  be  on  stand-by  for  these  i>eople; 
In  fact,  I'm  sure  of  It. 

There  was  one  time  we  were  to  be  on 
stand-by  for  these  people  in  that  general 
area  in  case  they  ran  into  any  ground  fire. 
I  have  seen  a  herd  of  water  buffalo  CS'ed, 
because  nothing  was  going  on,  the  pilot  fly- 
ing the  loach  was  getting  bored  and  saw  the 
water  buffalo;  he  dropped  one  or  two  CS 
grenades  on  them  and  they  stampeded.  They 
crashed  into  a  bunch  of  foliage  next  to  the 
river  and  they  went  head  overheels  into  the 
river,  you  know;  It  Just  completely  drove 
them  crazy.  I  don't  know  what  happened  to 
them  after  that.  I  don't  know  If  water  buffeJo 
can  swim  or  not.  I  never  saw  any  of  them 
swimming. 

Moderator.  We  are  running  short  on  time 
and  we  do  have  a  couple  of  things  we  wanted 
to  do.  One  was  to  throw  the  panel  open  to 
a  couple  of  questions,  but  before  we  did  that, 
many  of  the  vets,  particularly  the  vets  par- 
ticipating in  this  panel,  have  expressed  the 
fact  that  they  could  go  on  and  on  for  a  long 
time,  talking  about  various  Instances  of  bru- 
tality, torture,  rape,  everything  that's  been 
talked  about  here  for  the  last  two  days.  But 
one  thing  they  felt  was  very  important  and 
which  hasn't,  in  a  sense,  been  done  by  many 
of  the  veterans  was  to  say  why  this  hap- 
pened. What  happens  to  them  that  this  hap- 
pens and  how  these  things  came  about.  Steve 
Pitkin  In  particular  felt  the  need  to  try  and 
express  something  about  how  these  men  be- 
come animals  In  a  sense.  I  know  several  of 
the  other  vets  on  the  panel  want  to  men- 
tion It  very  briefly.  So  Steve  why  don't  you 
start  off. 

PmuN.  I've  sort  of  got  a  Uttle  hassle  by 
the  idea  of  coming  up  here,  sitting  down 
and  telling  basically  war  stories  to  every- 
body, because  I'm  sure,  besides  the  FBI 
agents  that  we  have  in  here,  most  of  you 
people  are  against  the  war.  Most  of  you  peo- 
ple know  atrocities  have  been  committed. 
The  thing  I  sort  of  wanted  to  impress  was 
that  there  are  different  sorts  of  atrocities  be- 
ing conunltted.  It  doesn't  necessarily  have  to 
be  In  Vietnam,  although  those  are  the  ones 
that  get  the  moet  attention.  But,  I'm  sort  ol 
directing  this  one  at  the  present  because  I 
think  one  of  the  moet  atrocious  things  about 
Vietnam  is  the  way  It  was  covered  In  the 
press.  I  gueas  It's  sort  of  like  you  shouldn't 
have  news  reporters  over  there;  you  ought  to 
have  sports  writers,  box  scores  and  every- 
thing. I  guesa  the  war's  winding  down,  be- 
cause this  week  we  only  lost  27  men  and  be- 
cause Richard  Nixon  said  so. 

But  ask  anyone  of  those  27  men  if  the 
war's  winding  down.  Bet  you  won't  get  an 
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answer,  you  know.  Well,  what  I'm  trjbng  to 


say  Is  one  of  the  saddest  experiences 


I  bad 


Is  when  I  returned  from  Southeast  A4a  and 
I  was  waiting  to  catch  a  plane  fromJPrlsco 
Airport  to  Baltimore.  It's  like  two  o'clJDCk  In 
the  morning  or  something  and  four]  long- 
haired people  came  In.  And,  you  know,  It's 
okay  with  me,  but  they  laughed  at  nie  and 
In  a  sense  I  really  had  to  fight  back  t«ars,  I 
didn't  say  anything.  I  tried  not  to  let  it 
faze  me  that  much,  but  we're  not  tin 
soldiers,  we're  p>eople:  the  people  they  sent 
over  to  Vietnam  are  blacks;  they  sen^  a  lot 
of  college  graduates  and  college  students 
over  there.  I  dcm't  know  if  this  Is  a  tprm  of 
genocide,  but  believe  me.  If  you  look  iip  the 
definition,  it  sort  of  hints  to  It.  i 

I  feel  that  if  people  knew  more  the  Auman 
part  of  the  American  soldier  in  Vletna  n  and 
about  the  enormous  underground  anl  how 
well  organized  It  is  over  there,  they  might 
have  some  second  thoughts  before  they 
called  me  a  pig  or  before  they  called  mfe  a  tin 
soldier,  laughed  at  me.  I  figured  before  I  went 
over  to  Nam  I  had  a  choice  of  either  going 
to  Jail  or  to  Canada  or  making  it  over  there. 
I  figured  that  I  wa.s  doing  more  in  a  capacity 
to  attack  it  over  there  In  Vietnam,  where 
the  problem  was  actually  happening  than 
I  would  be  Bitting  in  Jail.  Although,  ^leve 
me.  anybody  who  does  go  to  jail  or  dpes  go 
to  Canada,  has  my  full  support.  I  thl:ik  It's 
an  atrocity  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Army,  (I  don't  know  about  the  MiLrlnes. 
Navy,  or  anything  else)  to  allow  eight  weeks 
of  basic  training,  nine  weeks  of  adi  anced 
infantry  training,  and  then  to  sen!  you 
against  an  enemy  that's  been  fighting  in  bis 
own  backyard  for  twenty-five  yeare.  The 
training  that  they  gave  us,  the  Iniantry. 
really  amounted  to  nothing  but  famll:  arlza- 
tlon  with  the  small-arms  weapons  aiid  the 
explosives  you  would  use  once  you  get  over 
there.  We  attacked  a  mock  Vietnamese  vil- 
lage in  the  snow  at  Fort  Dix.  An  Intel  esUng 
point:  a  lot  of  times  when  we  were  (ut  on 
line  to  attack  a  ix>lnt  of  something,  yoi  i  wetre 
told  not  to  fire  until  your  left  foot  hit  the 
gn^und.  I  remember  asking  a  drill  segreant, 
"Do  they  really  do  this  in  Nam?"  "Yea  i,  you 
know." 

When  I  got  to  Nam.  it  was  like  black  had 
turned  Into  white  because  I  was  total  y  un- 
prepared. I  was  put  into  a  recon  unit  o  perat- 
Ing  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  I  hadn't  been 
taught  anything  about  the  weather,  tl:  e  ter- 
ralne.  I  bad  been  taught  a  little  bit  about 
booby  traps,  but  that's  really  up  to  tlie  guy 
who  lays  them;  they  can  Just  be  anyjtblng. 
It  was  Just  a  hit  and  miss  thing.  You  gb  over 
there  with  that  limited  amount  of  training 
and  knowledge  of  the  culture  you're  up 
against  and  you're  scared.  You're  so  scared 
that  you'll  shoot  anything,  that  you'll  Ifcok  at 
your  enemy  and  these  people  that  you'ie  sort 
of  a  visitor  to.  You'll  look  at  them  as  aalmals 
and  at  the  same  time  you're  Just  tijmlng 
yoiirseif  Into  an  animal,  too. 

I'd  say  that's  got  my  head  sp 
little  right  now.  The  fact  that  I  was  ai 
at  one  time  sort  of  animal  and  that 
have  to  come  back  and  be  civil  agal: 
people  sort  of  expect  a  purpose  and 
you.  Just  to  have  a  definite  purposi 
know,  you're  going  to  school,  yeah 
going  to  work,  yeah.  But  there's  likeF  more 
and  more  veterans  now  that  are  Just  flpdlng 
that  there's  no  purpose,  because  notwdy's 
ever  given  us  one.  The  only  purpose  li  had 
was  surviving  and  getting  the  hell  out. 

Statement  from  the  attdience.  One  pf  the 
things  I  really  wanted  to  say,  and  I  feel  Is 
really  important,  and  points  up  that  ncit  only 
are  they  using  OIs  to  kill  our  slste^  and 
brothers  over  In  Asia,  but  they  use  <^Is  to 
police  our  ghettos  and  to  scab  In  labdr  dis- 
putes. They  use  GIs  on  campuses  tt>  put 
down  dissenters  and  the  main  reasoii  that 
they  are  able  to  do  this  is  because  flhere's 
this  huge  isolation  between  civilian^  and 
GIs.  OIs  hate  the  way  they  look,  I  meAn  it's 
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amazing  the  ends  they  go  to  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  they're  OIs.  Wigs,  god;  and  It's 
because  people,  civilians,  don't  relate  to 
them.  A  short-haired  dude  hitch-hiking  they 
don't  pick  him  up.  They  don't  do  anything 
and  that's  the  way  the  military  operates; 
they  Isolate  you  from  the  people;  they  iso- 
late you  from  each  other;  they  Just  build  on 
this  Isolation  and  your  fear.  Like  I  said  be- 
fore, the  only  way  that  I  think  this  war  is 
going  to  be  over  Is  for  active  duty  OIs  to 
say  that  they're  not  going  to  fight  this  war; 
not  go  over  to  Vietnam  and  not  fight  that 
wtir. 

PmuN.  I'd  say  that  the  government,  and 
a  lot  of  the  people  who  sort  of  run  this  na- 
tion, have  been  telling  a  lot  of  OIs  that  the 
biggest  detriment  to  our  morale  has  been 
the  long-haired,  protesting,  pinko  sympa- 
thizer-type, but  I  think  the  biggest  lift  for 
my  morale  came  when  I  was  lying  in  Okinawa 
In  the  hospital  there  and  a  girl  wrote  me 
about  a  place  called  Woodstock,  where  500,000 
people  had  come  together  and  It  was  so  beau- 
tiful. It  was  the  first  time  I  smiled  in  a  long 
time. 

Paneust.  I  wanted  to  say  something  also. 
A  funny  thing  happened  when  I  was  in  basic 
training.  They  had  this  flick  about  what  Is 
a  communist  and.  It  was  pretty  cool.  They 
showed,  you  know,  the  dictatorship  of  the 
poletarlat.  socialized  means  of  production 
and  the  people  relate  on  a  socialist  basis 
and  they're  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  govern- 
ment. Wow,  that  sounds  pretty  cool,  so  I 
went  up  there,  I  went  up  to  the  guy,  and  I 
a^ked  him.  "Well,  what's  wrong  with  com- 
munism?" And  he  goes,  "What  are  you?  A 
communist?"  I  said,  "No,  I  Just  watched  your 
movie  and  I  think  I'm  beginning  to  under- 
stand what  a  communist  is."  And  they  sent 
me  on  to  somebody  else  and  I  was  getting 
Into  trouble  with  that,  so  I  cooled  It.  I  went 
over  to  Vietnam  and  I  found  out  that  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
are  called  communists  because  they're  fight- 
ing for  people.  I  came  back  to  the  States, 
and  got  out,  and  I  find  out  now  that  I  have 
to  fight  for  people.  And  I'm  called  a  com- 
munist. Well.  It.  I  am  one. 

Moderator.  Apart  from  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  now  and  we've  been 
making  in  the  past,  I  wonder  if  one  or  two 
of  you  who  did  express  a  desire  to  say  some- 
thing about  this  earlier  want  to  say  some- 
thing more  about  how  you  actually  went 
through  a  transition  and  about  what  It  did 
to  you.  Particularly  if  you  were  against  the 
war  and  went  over,  or  express  your  feelings 
as  to  how  this  came  about  and  then  we  would 
like  to  take  some  questions. 

DoKNEH.  It  wasn't  till  OCS  that  I  started 
realizing  some  of  the  things  that  were  being 
done  to  me.  One  of  the  things  that  we  found 
out  after  we  had  been  in  OCS  for  a  while 
was  that  there  was  a  purpose  for  all  the 
Mickey  Mouse  harassment  which  we  were 
put  under.  We  were  put  under  immense 
physical  strain,  running  several  miles,  sev- 
eral tens  of  miles  each  day.  We  were  put 
under,  that  Is  for  the  Army,  at  least,  the  In- 
tense mental  strain,  the  studies  there,  but 
they  weren't  that  tough.  We  were  put  under 
intense  emotional  strain,  being  away  from 
everybody,  being  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
barracks  for  about  five  months.  And  we  were 
told  later  that  the  purpose  of  this  was  sort 
of  a  Pavou's  dog  type  thing.  That  after  a 
person  is  put  under  immediate  strain  for 
a  long  period  of  time  that  he  sooner  or  later 
snaps.  After  that  snap  occurs,  he  becomes 
much,  more  receptive  to  any  Ideas  which  are 
given  him  and  that  was  the  entire  purpose 
of  all  the  harassment.  Well  I  started  looking 
back  and  putting  that  together  with  ATT 
and  basic. 

The  same  forces  were  operating  there.  They 
shave  your  h^-ad.  They  make  you  lose  your 
entire  sense  of  Identity.  Instead  of  reacting 
as  the  individual,  you  are  reacting  as  a 
group.  The  group,  honorary  eliteness,  that's 
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not  quite  the  word,  but  it's  forced  uoon 
you.  You  must  react  together  or  you're  »« 
punished.  This  continues  and  continues  and 
continues.  I  was  lucky  in  the  sense  tli»t 
when  I  was  at  OCS,  Dr.  Howard  Levy  was 
on  trial,  and  Dr.  Levy  changed  my  thinklnB 
for  me  in  a  very  large  fashion.  He  at  least 
made  some  of  the  others  think.  I  don't  know 
what  else  I  can  say  except  for  that.  I'd  ii^e 
to  also  point  out  that  OIs  are  a  repressed 
minority  which  should  be  able  to  relate  with 
the  black  movement  more  than  anybody  else 
in  that  each  time  you  walk  off  that  post  and 
into  the  n«xt  LeesviUe,  or  FleasviUe  o' 
whatever  the  name  of  the  town  is  offpost 
you're  charged  more  money  for  anythine 
you  buy.  You're  hated  more  by  the  civUiau 
there.  You  live  in  your  own  sort  of  ghetto 
which  you  usually  escape  from  by  going 
further  out  and  growing  long-hair.  Unfor- 
tunately,  our  black  brothers  can't  escape 

Question  prom  the  audience.  I'd  like  to 
ask  one  question  of  anybody  on  the  panel, 
and  that  is  did  anybody  here  try  at  any 
point  when  he  was  in  Vietnam  to  fight  the 
policy  which  called  on  him  to  do  these 
things  and  If  he  did,  what  happened?  Or 
if  he  didn't,  why  didn't  he? 

Moderator.  Does  anvone  want  to  tackle 
that? 

Pitkin.  You  were  so  contained  In  how 
much  liberty  and  how  much  mobility  of 
thought  that  you  were  allowed  in  Vietnam, 
while  you  were  serving  there,  and  due  to  the 
circumstances  no  matter  where  your  head's 
at,  you  were  under  somebody.  If  you're  being 
fired  at  by  the  enemy,  he  really  doesn't  care 
who  you  are  and  you  really  don't  care  who 
he  is.  I  think  one  of  the  biggest  ways  the  guys 
fought  the  army,  or  any  policy,  was  through 
lingering  or  shanamlng.  We  had  a  lot  of 
guys  who  would  use  a  P-38,  which  was 
something  you  open  C-rations  with,  a  can 
opener.  They  would  cut  their  legs,  take  a 
cotton  ball  and  soak  it  with  lighter  fluid, 
tape  it  to  these  cuts,  walk  around  in  it,  and 
some  beautiful  sores  would  appear.  Any  way 
you  could  damage  yourself. 

The  first  time  I  walked  Into  my  unit,  I 
walked  in  and  a  brother  was  laying  on  a  bed, 
stoned  out  of  his  mind.  Another  brother 
came  down  with  a  bat  on  his  leg,  brc*e  it 
right  In  front  of  me  and  like,  you  know, 
I  asked  what's  happening,  and  he  says,  "Why 
don't  you  go  out  and  hunt  bush  for  a  while 
and  you'll  find  out!"  That  was  about  the 
only  way  you  could  do  It  unless  you  fragged 
any  of  the  officers  or  NCOs  or  got  them  out 

in  the  field  or  else  beat  the out  of  them. 

But  a  lot  of  times  we  found  that  we  were 
such  strangers  to  this  game,  and  you  had  a 
captain  and  a  lieutenant  who  knew  how  to 
call  in  really  good  artillery;   who  could  get 

your out  of  a  tight  bind.  You'd  sort  of, 

you  wouldn't  want  to  frag  him.  But,  the  OH), 
which  is  over  there,  they  tried  busting  a  unit 
of  grunts,  who  had  Just  come  out  of  the  field 
for  a  rest  period;  four  of  them  were  killed, 
this  Is  before  I  got  there,  and  they  went  to 
bust  my  unit  when  we  got  out  of  the  field, 
too.  Five  of  them  walked  In  with  my  captain, 
my  lieutenant,  and  a  lieutenant  from  Bravo 
Company  and  the  first  one  in  line  says.  "You 
gentlemen  are  smoking  the  wrong  cigarettes, 
I  suggest  you  put  them  out."  His  eyes  lit  up, 
he  turned  out  and  walked  off  with  everybody. 

I  turned  around  and  every guy  in  my 

platoon  had  bis  gun  raised  and  I  guess  he 
sort  of  got  the  message.  I  guess  the  idea 
behind  that  was  that  If  we  were  out  there 
and  we  dldnt  know  If  we  were  going  to  be 
aUve  from  day  to  day,  I  didn't  want  a  man 
with  spit  shine  Jungle  boots  and  starched 
fatigues  coining  In  and  tell  me  he's  going  to 
put  me  away  in  LBJ  for  smoking  a  harmless 
weed. 

McCusker.  I'm  going  to  try  and  lead  to  it 
It's  going  to  be  hard  to  articulate.  In  a  way. 
because  It's  very  complex.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  military  Is  definitely  a  repressed  minor- 
ity. It  not  only  operates  on,  but  It  feeds  on 
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fear.  The  unity  that  Is  pounded  into  you  is 
vet  a  separate  \anlty,  because  each  Is  afraid 
of  the  other.  Each  Is  supposed  to  police  each 
other  and  keep  the  other  from  doing  any- 
thing extreme  which  might  get  the  unit  in 
trouble  because  they're  punished  similarly 
together. 

If  one  man  does  something,  the  whole 
outfit  pays  for  it.  So  this  form  of  unity  is 
one  yet  built  to  separate  you  from  each 
other  Each  man  Is  supposed  to  know  his 
way  around  a  lltle  bit.  He  gets  to 
jmow  how  to  get  around  regiilations  for  his 
own  personal  safety  or  he  learns  how  to  oper- 
ate where  he  can  keep  some  form  of  freedom 
for  himself,  however  minor.  It  could  be  the 
way  he  wears  his  clothes  at  particular  times 
or  what  he  does  on  the  base.  Like  a  young 
woman  Marine  X  was  talking  to  on  the  air- 
plane last  night.  She  was  telling  me  about 
these  medics  that  she  knows  at  Camp  Pendle- 
ton who,  when  many  lifers  come  up  for  dis- 
charge, the  medics  can't  find  their  medical 
records  so  these  lifers  are  put  on  a  medical 
hold.  They  just  say  the  records  are  swne- 
where  in  Japan  and  they  can  hang  on  for 
one  or  two  years. 

So  there's  many  small  ways  In  which  you 
can  try  to  screw  up  the  brass  and  the  lifers; 
from  record  books  all  the  way  to  fragging  the 
guy  and  that  happens  many,  many  times. 
Now.  within  your  own  conscience,  in  the 
spectrum  of  war,  that  whole  Vietnam  thing 
is  based  on  fear.  You're  scared  to  death  all 
the  way  over  there. 

You're  told  continually  that  you're  going 
to  die  If  you  don't  do  this,  if  you  don't  do 
that.  That  every  Vietnamese  is  going  to  kill 
you;  that  booby-trapped  babies  are  going  to 
be  sent  against  you  and  old  grandmothers 
are  going  to  throw  bombs  at  you,  which  can 
be  very,  very  true  and  In  many  Instances  is 
true,  but  the  question  is  not  asked  why  that 
old  grandmother  wants  to  throw  a  bomb 
at  you.  That's  the  part  of  the  discussion  that 
doesn't  occur.  But  even  In  the  Nam,  as  many 
atrocities  as  there  were  and  as  many  people 
committed  atrocities,  there  were  many,  many 
who  did  not  and  tried  to  prevent  them  in 
their  own  small  ways.  You  could  tell  a  man, 
"Hey,  don't  fire  that  hut  or  don't  ding  that 
round"  and  sometimes  It  worked  and  some- 
times it  didn't  work.  Men  went  on  their 
own  to  not  do  those  things. 

They're  having  a  problem  In  Vietnam 
r.ght  now,  at  least  the  military's  having  a 
problem  in  Vietnam;  a  lot  of  guys  aren't 
firing  their  guns.  It's  like  World  War  n 
again.  In  the  last  parts  of  the  war,  they  said 
maybe  one  out  of  seven  were  firing  their 
rifles.  I  think  the  average  now  might  be 
one  out  of  ten.  Because  now,  like  when  I 
went  over  to  Nam,  there  wasn't  really  much 
poUUcal  dissent.  What  political  dissent  there 
was,  was  squelched.  So  we  didn't  have  too 
much  to  guide  by. 

The  captains  over  there  right  now  has 
had  five  years  of  a  very  strong  anti-war 
movement  that  reached  every  level  of  society 
and  he  knows  what's  going  on.  He's  been 
pretty  well  educated  outside  the  military 
education.  So  though  he's  over  there  right 
now,  he  knows  what  to  do  and  what  not  to 
do  and  what  steps  to  take  to  prevent  atroc- 
ities. So  It  comes  down  to  an  individual 
consciousness  and  discipline  of  action,  and 
when  I  say  discipline,  I  killed  men  because 
I  wanted  to  survive.  I  didn't  question  why 
I  should  survive  over  the  men  I  killed. 
I  kUled  so  that  I  could  feel  the  guilts  and 
question  myself  as  to  why  I  wanted  to  sur- 
vive and  that's  a  bind  In  which  we  were  all 
put. 

Some  men  exceeded  the  self-defense  and 
did  a  lot  of  things  they  woiUd  be  locked  up 
for  doing  here  in  the  United  States.  Vietnam 
has  been  pictured  as  a  good  football  game; 
ts  been  pictured  as  a  legal  rumble.  For  a 
lot  of  people.  It's  been  that  way.  In  the 
streets  X  learned  how  to  feel  like  a  Viet- 
^ese,  I've  been  clubbed;  I've  been  maced. 
Now  I  have  a  Uttle  bit  of  feeUng  and  I 
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needed  that  and  maybe  most  of  us  need  It. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Portland,  Oregon,  Itself, 
finally  got  clubbed  back  In  the  spring  and 
a  lot  of  the  white  kids,  middle-class  white 
kids  learned  how  to  feel  like  a  black  man 
in  this  country  and  like  a  Vietnamese  in 
Vietnam. 

There  is  only  one  real  true  way,  unfortu- 
nately of  learning  something  to  your  bones, 
and  that's  to  have  something  try  and  break 
them.  Okay,  so  now  many,  many  vets  are  out 
in  the  streets.  The  soldiers  that  they  send 
against  us  are  clubbing  down  veterans  who 
are  trying  to  prevent  them  from  going  to 
Vietnam.  These  soldiers  are  clubbing  us 
down  so  they  can  have  the  privilege  of  going 
to  Vietnam.  The  soldiers  themselves  don't 
consider  It  a  privilege,  of  course,  but  I  find 
that  a  great  tragedy.  Because  as  more  and 
more  vets  get  out  into  the  street  and  the 
soldiers  are  used  against  those  vets,  that 
to  me  is  a  very  great  tragedy. 

Panelist.  Yeah,  but  the  soldiers  tbat  are 
used  against  vets  In  this  country  are  enlisted 
reserve  and  National  Ouard  and  they  aren't 
going  to  go  any  place  except  to  a  meeting 
once  a  month  and  to  summer  camp  every 
summer.  Those  are  the  real  cowards  in  this 
whole  mess.  People  that  split  to  Canada  have 
guts  because  they're  leaving  their  families 
behind. 

McCusKKB.  Well,  wait  a  minute.  We  ran  a 
little  Jamboree  against  the  American  Legion 
In  Portland  this  summer  and  we  had  re- 
formed ex-Marines  who  wanted  to  be  elite 
and  join  the  police  forces  and  get  into  tacti- 
cal sqtiads.  We  had  the  National  Ouard 
ngalnst  us,  who  were  the  people  that  you 
spoke  of,  and  they  were  in  the  guard  for 
many,  many  different  reasons.  Some  pvu-e 
cowardice,  others  because  of  mixed  up  emo- 
tions. Then  we  had  Army  units,  regular 
Army  units,  and  remember  the  82nd  and 
101st  has  been  used  to  blow  people  away, 
so  they  Infect  at  all  degrees.  Now  the  jjoll- 
tlcians  in  Oregon  were  trying  to  raise  the 
fear  of  Qenghts  Khan  coming  to  Oregon,  so 
that   they   could  Justify   blowing   us   away. 

In  other  words  they  wanted  the  parents 
to  justify  the  deaths  of  their  children.  They 
almost  succeeded  because  of  their  propaganda 
and  their  fear-ralslng.  That  fear-ralslng  Is 
the  same  kind  of  fear-ralslng  they  use  on 
each  OI  before  he  goes  to  Vietnam.  Oet  him 
so  scared  that  his  only  morality  Is  his  own 
survival  and  he  doesn't  think  beyond  that. 
You've  got  the  POW  Issue  here  In  this  coun- 
try. That's  just  an  emotional  issue  to  dis- 
guise the  actual  Intelligent  Issue   of  what 

the we're  doing  In  that  country.  And 

as  brought  out  this  morning  by  Howard 
Zinn,  It  keeps  us  from  questioning  the 
government  that  continually  sends  over  more 
people  to  become  prisoners. 

TKIEO  WORU)  PANXL 

Moderator 

Donald  Williams,  United  States  Army;  re- 
fused to  go  to  Vietnam,  went  to  Sweden. 

AUen  Akers,  26,  Pfc,  "E"  Co.,  2nd  Bn.,  4th 
Marine  Regiment,  Srd  Marine  Division  from 
May  1966  to  March  ld66. 

Panelists 

Scott  Shlmabakuro,  21,  L/Cpl.  (E-3),  "C" 
Battery,  1st  Bn.,  13tb  Marine  Beg.,  Srd  Ma- 
rine Division  from  October  1967  to  Novem- 
ber 1968. 

Barry  Romo,  23,  1st  Lt.,  "A"  Co.,  2/1,  196 
LJ3.,  "C"  Co.,  3/4,  11th  Inf.  Brigade,  Amerl- 
cal  Division  from  June  1967  to  November 
1968. 

Evan  Haney,  Naval  Support  Activity,  United 
States  Navy,  D&  Nang. 

Earl  Rose,  Srd  Marine  Division. 

Charles  Stephens,  24,  Pfc,  1/S27,  lOlst 
Airborne  Division,  from  December  1966  to 
February  1967. 

Wmiam  Light,  22,  E-3,  "E"  Co.,  1/6,  198 
L.I.B.,  America!  Dlv.  from  May  1968  to  June 
1969. 
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Veterans  testifying 

Orvllle,  Carey,  1st  Logistics  Command. 

Larry  Brooks,  21,  Pfc.  2nd  Bn.,  7th  Marine 
Reg.,  1st  Marine  Division  (July  1969-Jauuary 
1970). 

Murphy  Lloyd,  27,  Sgt.  (B-6)  "D"  Oo..  4th 
Bn.,  173  Airborne  Brldgade  (FelK-uary  1967- 
Pebruary  1968). 

Mike  Nakayamo,  1st  Bn.,  &th  Marines,  1st 
Marine  Division. 

Moderator.  Can  I  have  your  attentiOQ? 
ITte  Black  veterans  are  coming  up  to  speak 
on  the  Black  experience  with  racism  in 
Vietnam  and  we'd  like  for  you  to  give  your 
attention.  If  possible.  Any  Third  World  peo- 
ple, you  know,  people  of  color,  all  of  us, 
IX)  you  tnink  tiie  minority  groups  could  have 
some  water,  please? 

Excuse  me,  is  this  the  bulk  of  the  press 
that's  going  to  be  covering;  this  panel? 
You're  not  even  from  the  press,  so  the  press 
is  not  even  covering  this,  right?  Can  scune- 
body  on  the  staff  go  see  about  the  press? 

Voice  from  auoisncx.  We're  here  and  we're 
important.  We'll  pass  the  word  right  on. 

Moderator.  Say,  people,  isn't  this  typical 
racism  for  the  press?  Okay,  we're  ready  to 
deal.  My  name  Is  Donald  P.  Williams.  I  spent 
eight  years  In  the  service.  My  luilt  was 
alerted  to  go  to  Vietnam  In  March  oi  1968. 
They  went  to  Saigon,  but  I  went  to  Stock- 
holm. When  I  got  to  StockJholm,  I  sent  my 
commanding  officer  a  big  picture  postcard 
and  told  him  good  luck.  I  want  to  make  an 
opening  statement,  and  then  we're  going  to 
have  the  brothers  from  the  Tlilrd  World 
give  an  opening  statement.  Then  well  give 
It  to  the  panel. 

We,  the  Black  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  are  expressing  our  experience  with 
racism  in  Vietnam.  We  intend  to  show  by  our 
testimony  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  nothing 
more  than  an  extension  of  the  racist  policies 
as  practiced  here  in  the  United  States. 
Racism  is  the  motivating  factor  in  deter- 
mining America's  genocidal  policy  against 
non-whites.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
people  killed  or  maimed  In  Vietnam  are  non- 
whites,  whether  they  are  Vietnamese,  Viet 
Cong,  or  American  Blacks.  Whites'  statistics 
say  that  Blacks  constitute  only  ten  percent 
of  the  total  population  In  the  United  States, 
yet  they  represent  at  least  forty  percent  of 
the  fighting  forces  In  Vietnam,  and,  in  many 
cases,  due  to  racism,  Blacks  are  the  over- 
whelming majority  In  the  combat  areas.  The 
statement  you  will  hear  this  afternoon  re- 
flects the  reality  of  American  society's  atti- 
tudes towards  non-whites.  This  attitude 
emanates  from  years  and  years  of  oppression 
based  on  the  refusal  of  American  people  to 
eliminate  racism.  At  this  time  111  turn  you 
over  to  the  brothers  from  the  Third  World 
and  they're  going  to  make  an  opening  state- 
ment. 

Shimabukubo.  My  name  ts  Scott  Shlma- 
bukuro  and  I'm  representing  the  Asian 
brothers  and  sisters,  not  only  In  the  United 
States  and  veterans,  but  also  in  Asia.  Now 
this  tribunal,  or  investigation.  Is  Into  the 
treatment  of  Asians,  find  I'm  relating  this 
not  only  to  Asians  in  Vietnam  but  to  Asians 
all  over  the  world.  Tlie  United  States  has  a 
policy  of  racism  that  In  Vietnam  Is  only  an 
extension  of  this,  and  we  feel  that  since  this 
gathering  Is  to  bring  these  things  out,  we 
think  there  should  have  been  a  bigger  repre- 
sentation from  not  only  the  Asian  people  In 
this  community  and  in  this  United  States, 
but  of  all  Third  World  people,  because  we  are 
the  people  who  are  receiving  all  these  crimes 
against  us  and  we  feel  we  should  be  beard. 
We've  been  quiet  too  long. 

RoMo.  My  name  is  Barry  Romo.  I  repre- 
sent, supposedly,  the  Cblcano  community, 
which  Isnt  hard  to  do,  because  I'm  the  only 
one  here.  Chlcanos  constitute  the  largest  per- 
centage of  deaths  of  any  minorities,  which  Is 
way  out  of  proportion  to  tiielr  nximbers.  It's 
because  ot  language  and  culture.  This  thing 
has  turned  Into  a  horror  show.  The  pM|>le 
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dying  axe  Tliird  World  and  the  people  get  Ing 
hurt  •«  xmrd  World,  and  that  ixa*  to  be 
bxought  out. 

Hanxt.  My  name  U  Evan  Haney.  I'm  an 
Oklahoma  Indian,  and  I  would  Uke  tojsay 
that  I  am  probably  the  only  one  here  ^ho 
U  an  Indian,  and  there  should  have  been 
more  here,  but  we  have  our  own  flghW  tp  do 
In  our  own  communltlee.  And,  I  represent 
th»  Indian  community  aU  over  the  Unjted 
States  and  I  would  lilte  to  say  that  I  hoae  to 
convey  the  reeling  that  you  know  thalj  we 
are  out  fighting  and  not  In  a  position 
where  .  .  .  weU,  I  don't  know  what  to  j  say 
right  now,  but  I  represent  the  Indian  com- 
munity acroas  the  United  States.  ! 

Rosa.  By  name  la  £arl  Roee,  and  I'tn  a 
repreeentatlve  from  the  Weet  Ckjast.  I'd  aike 
to  t^'fc^  about  the  mls-educatlon  and  bow 
they  take  TTilrd  World  people  and  thrc^gh 
mls-educatlon  and  using  the  word  Cong  as  a 
symbol  of  kllUng.  Instead  of  using  the  wprds 
"Oo  out  and  kill  Vietnamese  people,"  howjthe 
wOTd  -Ootig"  is  viaed  against  ThUd  Wjorld 
people  to  manipulate  and  to  kill  them.  That's 

all.  I 

MoDKaATOB.  At  this  time.  I'd  Uke  toj  In- 
troduce the  co-moderator,  Allen  Akers,  and 
he's  going  to  introduce  the  rest  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  panel. 

Axzxs.  Yes,  my  name  U  Allen  Akers.  I  was 
a  Pfc.  m  the  United  SUtes  Marine  Corps.  I 
was  attached  to  Echo  Company,  Second  bat- 
talion. Fourth  Marines.  I  was  in  Vletftam 
rrom  1965  to  1966  In  the  Chu  Lai  area.  Iiwas 
an  InTantryman  and  the  bulk  of  my  duties 
was  search-and-destroy  missions. 

MoDXEATOB.  Steve? 

Stiphins.  My  name  is  Pfc.  Charles-kex- 
Pfc.  Charlee  N.  Stephens.  I  was  In  the  IClsc 
Airborne  Division,  First  Brigade,  and  llwas 
a  Medic  from  December  1966  to  February 
1967.  ,      ,     ^ 

Light.  My  name  U  WlUlam  Light.  I  served 
in  the  Amerlcal  Division  of  the  1/6,  E-dom- 
pany.  Echo  Recon.  I  was  a  grunt. 

COBET.  My  name  Is  OrvlUe  Corey.  I  w*  In 
First  Logistics  Command  In  Plelku.  I  was 
a  postal  clerk.  J 

BaooKS.  My  name  Is  Larry  D.  BrooMs.  I 
served  with  the  First  Marine  Division, 
ond  Battalion,  Seventh  Marine  Regiment.  I 
served  In  Vietnam  from  July  of  '69  to  J^iu- 
uary  of  "70. 

Llotd.  My  name  Is  Murphy  Uoyd.  I  was 
in  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade,  SeparateJ  My 
MOS  was  11  F,  Recon  InteUlgence,  and  I 
worked  from  the  Saigon  area  all  the  way  up 
to  Dak  To  in  the  Northern  region.  | 

MooxxATOB.  Okay,  thank  you  very  mjich, 
Larry. 

Nakatamo.  My  name  Is  Mike  Nakayarfto.  I 
was  m  the  First  Biartne  Division,  First  pat- 
talUon,  Fifth  Marlnee.  I 

Shtmabtjkttbo.  My  name  Is  Scott  Shlbaa- 
bukuro.  I  was  in  the  Third  Marine  Dlvl4lon, 
Charlies  Battery,  13th  Marines,  at  Khe  S^nh. 

RoMo.  Barry  Romo.  former  First  Lieuten- 
ant, Amerlcal  Division.  196  and  the  llthj  In- 
fantry Brigade.  ! 

Hanxt.  My  name  Is  Evan  Haney.  I  se^ed 
with  the  United  States  Navy  In  Danang, 
NSA,  Naval  Support  Activity,  Danang. 

Roex.  My  name  is  Earl  Rose,  Third  Mafrlne 
Division,  US  Marine  Corps. 

MoDXXATOB.  (Akxbs).  Okay,  thank  iyou 
very  much,  Mr.  Rose.  At  this  point  we  wfculd 
like  to  get  Into  the  testimony  of  som0  of 
the  personal  experiences.  Myself,  111  4**^ 
off  and  then  we'll  stem  from  there.  I'm  Sure 
If  you've  been  watching  some  of  the  iews 
media  on  television  you  would  have  seen 
some  of  these  mercy  missions  that  are  eent 
out  Into  the  Vietnamese  village*  to  help  the 
people  there.  Now,  the  hospital  ship,  Hope, 
that  Is  docked  Just  outside  the  three-tnlle 
zone  In  Vietnam,  will  transport  nurses 
In  their,  you  Itnow.  clean  white  smocks,  and 
everything,  and  send  them  Into  vlllagee  to 
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help  Vietnamese  children,  you  know.  If 
they're  sick  or  II  they  have  any  aliments  or 
diseases.  Now  this  Is  the  picture  that  theyll 
portray,  you  know,  the  white  man  coming  In 
with  his  doctor  bag  and  he's  going  to  help 
you  out  with  your  sick  and  alUng.  Now  any 
time  they  want  to  portray  the  Black  man 
to  the  Vietnamese,  they  will  have  us  situated 
so  that  on  search  and  reconnolter  missions, 
we  would  be  the  first  ones  into  the  village, 
shooting  and  hunting;  through  the  huts 
for  Viet  Cong. 

Consequently,  very  seldom  do  you  run  Into 
a  village  where  there  are  any  men  at  all. 
There  are  usually  Just  women  and  children, 
so  you  can  Imagine  the  picture  that  these 
villagers  see  when  they  look  outside  their 
Uttle  homemade  bomb  shelters  and  see  big 
heavy-set  Black  dudes  with  rifles  aimed  hlp- 
hlgh  £uid  grenades  In  one  hand,  shooting  and 
firing.  So  consequently  this  here  Is  one  of 
the  mental  tactics  that  Is  used  over  there 
to  keep  the  Black  man  from  Identifying  with 
the  Vietnamese  people — because  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  we  are  one  and  the  same. 
There  are  many  relationships  between  the 
Vietnamese  and  the  Black  man  as  far  as 
skin  tone  and  a  lot  of  cixltural  things,  for 
that  matter. 

Another  thing  I  would  Uke  to  talk  on  Is 
the  psychological  effect  of  tactics  that  Is 
used  on  Black  troops.  What  they  would  do 
Is  they  would  pull  us  in  to  a  barrack-like 
situation  and  keep  us  there  for  about  a 
month  at  a  time.  And,  consequently,  when 
your're  sitting  there  in  garrison,  doing  noth- 
ing but  smoldering  in  the  hot  sun,  you  be- 
gin to  build  up  friction  among  the  troops. 
And  your  white  troops  might  be  playing  their 
country  and  western  music  and  you  have 
your  Black  troops  who  will  be  playing  our 
soul  music  and  that'll  get  to  going  back 
and  forth  and  if  we  can  get  hold  of  any  liq- 
uor or  anything,  this  builds  to  the  animosity 
among  the  groups. 

So  consequently  they  get  to  fighting 
amongst  each  other,  and  the  higher  brass 
knows,  well.  It's  about  time  to  cut  these 
guys  loose  on  some  vlllagea  somewhere.  So 
they  check  back  on  some  of  their  old  recon 
reports  where  they  have  heard  of  some  Viet 
Cong  suspects  being  In  the  area  and  they 
Just  route  them  out  to  these  particular  vil- 
lages and  cut  loose  with  them.  They  give  them 
an  ambiguous  order,  like  something  to  the 
extent  of  "All  right,  you're  going  Into  an  area 
where  there  are  known  Viet  Cong,  so  you  are 
to  reconnolter  by  fire".  So  that  when  you  get 
there,  anything  that  moves  you're  going  to 
fire  on.  So  this  Is  one  of  the  mind-taxing 
things  that  he  does  to  make  you  want  to 
attack  somebody  even  though  you  know  that 
you  dont  want  to  kill  another  Vietnamese 
beca'ose  you  feel  that  he  might  be.  In  fact, 
youi-  brother. 

Stxphxns.  When  I  arrived  at  the  base  camp 
of  the  101st  First  Brigade,  In  Phan  Raang. 
in  December.  I  was  told  never  to  go  to  "B" 
Company,  because  "B"  Company,  that's  boo- 
boo  company.  They're  always  getting  am- 
buahed.  They're  always  getting  a  lot  of  guys 
killed.  They're  always  under  strength.  What 
I  wasn't  told  about  B  Comptmy  was  that  "B" 
Company  was  all  Black. 

The  only  thing  In  "B"  Company  that  was 
white  was  the  ofHcers  and  the  platoon  lead- 
ers, rather,  the  officers  and  the  platoon  ser- 
geant. Also,  when  I  was  fortunate  to  get  sick 
and  go  to  the  hospital,  I  went  downtown  one 
day,  I  went  to  a  bar  and  I  asked  for  an 
orange  soda.  But  they  didn't  have  any  orange 
soda.  So  I  asked  for  a  coke,  but  they  didnt 
have  any  coke.  And  the  guy  next  to  me,  he 
ordered  a  coke  and  he  got  the  coke.  So  I 
asked  the  girl.  I  says,  "Well,  I  thought  you 
said  you  don't  have  any  cokes."  She  says. 
"Well,  you  no  same  same  me.  Me  number 
one,  you  number  ten."  And  I  was  also  told 
that  I  have  a  tall.  Where? 

Light.  I'm  going  to  start  off  with  racism 
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on  a  personal  basis.  For  reasons  of  my  oini 
I  chose  not  to  go  over  to  Vietnam.  Behind 
this,  I  was  railroaded,  and  handcuffed,  and 
taken  under  guard  to  Vietnam.  They  for- 
warded orders  to  my  company  commander  of 
my  background  when  I  was  In  basic  and  ATT, 
relevant  to  my  behavior.  From  the  Jump,  he 
discriminated  against  me.  I  was  commoaly 
referred  to  as  a  "field  nigger".  I  was  on  an 
operation.  We  were  under  attack  by  a  regi- 
ment of  VC.  The  outcome  was  like  seven  to 
eight  guys  out  of  about  thirty-five  left.  The 
first  thing  my  first  sergeant  did  when  he 
called  in  was  to  find  out  If  I  was  dead  or 
not.  The  majority  of  my  company  consists 
of  white  guys,  but  the  majority  of  brother* 
are  In  the  field.  The  ratio  Is  like  sixty  to  forty 
and  most  brothers,  Puerto  Rlcans.  and  Mexi- 
cans, have  to  walk  point  to  more  or  less 
prove  their  manhood,  on  an  Individual  basis, 
that  they  are  Just  as  much  man  as  the  next 
guy.  Consequently,  there  were  all  forms  of 
racism. 

I  was  in  the  stockade  In  Lon  Bin  for  three 
months.  I  saw  a  brother  fed  rat  poison  be- 
cause he  chose  not  to  do  some  of  the  things 
that  the  racist  MP's  asked  him  to  do.  A  lot 
of  brothers  were  beaten,  handcuffed,  and 
gagged,  and  thrown  Into  soUtary  confinement 
without  food.  My  first  meal  In  soli- 
tary confinement  was  mashed  potatoes  and 
coffee  grounds.  That  was  It.  You'd  be  siir- 
prlsed  at  the  things  that  happen  over  there. 
I  came  home,  and  I  tried  to  apply  for  some 
money  from  VA.  They  told  me,  "Well,  look, 
you  wait  two  weeks  or  a  month.  Come  back, 
you  know,  later  on  when  we  get  the  chance." 
I  came  back  In  two  weeks.  I  bad  to  fill  out 
more  forms,  more  paperwork,  I  kept  getting 
the  runaround,  etc.  Since  I've  been  home, 
I  can  relate  this  to  a  lot  of  guys,  white  and 
black.  It's  hard  to  And  employment  for  vet- 
erans. Dig  It.  I  don't  understand  what  the 
big  thing  la.  All  the  guys  are  coming  home 
from  Vietnam  and  can't  find  work.  Like,  it 
should  be  some  type  of  system  where  a 
brother  or  somebody  coming  home  from  Viet- 
nam Is  guaranteed  employment.  I  went  back 
to  my  old  Job  and  the  guy  told  me,  he  says, 
"Good,  when  do  you  want  to  start,  today  or 
tomorrow?" 

So  I  says,  'Well,  111  start  tomorrow."  And 
he  looks  on  my  DD-214,  which  Is  my  Army 
discharge  files,  and  then  he  saw  I  was  In 
Vietnam  and  he  said,  "What  did  you  do?" 
and  I  said  "Infantry."  And  he  says,  "Oh,  wait 
a  minute."  He  came  back  two  minutes  later 
and  told  me  he  didn't  need  me.  I  took  a  test 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  guys  and  only 
twenty  passed,  and  Just  because  I  had  a  gen- 
eral discharge,  I  wasn't  accepted  at  that  par- 
ticular corporation.  That's  all  I  got  to  say. 
Thank  you. 

CoBXT.  Well,  I  was  In  administrative  service 
for  most  of  my  time  In  the  service.  Most  ad- 
ministrative service  Is  about  ninety  percent 
white,  maybe  ten  percent  black,  and  I  orig- 
inally was  In  Germany.  I  volunteered  to  go 
to  Vietnam,  to  get  away  from  what  I  con- 
sidered overt  racism  that  was  going  on  over 
there.  We  had  Klansmen,  white  hats,  and  this 
was  more  or  less  accepted  as  policy.  Nobody 
worried  about  cross-burnings  or  stuff.  I 
probably  could  have  stood  It  generally  a  Uttle 
bit  better  if  I  had  been  maybe  In  a  field  com- 
pany with  more  Blacks,  but  It  was  only  about 
four  Blacks  In  a  company  of  about  maybe 
seventy  people,  seventy  or  a  hundred  people 
and  four  Blacks,  and  It  was  Just  a  Uttle  bit 
too  much.  There  was  no  chance  lor  a  promo- 
tion. You  were  handed  out  all  the  vile  de- 
tails, and  In  general  we  got  a  lot  of  prac- 
tical Jokes  and  pranks  pulled  on  us.  The  only 
way  I  could  get  out  of  Germany  was  to  vol- 
unteer to  go  to  Vietnam.  Upon  arriving  In 
Vietnam,  I  found  out  that  the  situation  in 
the  rear  echelon  companies  Is  much  the  same. 
There  are  very  few  Blacks  In  rear  echelon 
companies,  mostly  whites.  The  excuse  was. 
I  beUeve,  that  there  weren't  enough  Blacks 
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analifled  to  work  In  things  Uke  finance,  per- 
JonneL  and  the  other  back-up  companies. 
Okay,  thank  you. 

BBooKs.  As  I  said  before,  my  name  Is 
Tjury  Brooks.  I'd  Uke  to  relate  to  the  peo- 
Die  how  the  racist  system  over  there  deals 
with  brothers  that  was  more  ot  less  a  men- 
tal destruction  more  than  material  destruc- 
tion Like  they  had  their  own  ways  of 
dealing  with  brothers  that  talked  up.  If  a 
brother  talked  up  and  what  he  was  talking 
about,  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking 
about!  he  was  given  time  In  the  brig,  or  off 
his  hours,  or  fined  some  money.  Like  broth- 
ers that  knew  what  they  were  talking  about 
or  knew  where  they  were  coming  from, 
they  would  deal  with  them  by  giving  them 
aooA  Jobs. 

I  was  m  the  First  Marine  Division  and 
they  Uke  had  put  out  the  Third  Marine 
Division.  They  sent  all  the  brothers  from 
the  Third  Marine  Division  down  to  the  First 
Marine  Division  and  they  sent  all  the 
whites  back  to  Okinawa  and  back  to  the 
States.  And  then  alter  I  got,  to  rapping  and 
telUng  them  how  It  was,  well,  they  told  me, 
we  think  Bomething  Is  wrong  with  you, 
and  they  pulled  me  In  the  rear  and  put  me 
In  the  kitchen.  So  I  worked  my  way  from 
bottom  mess  man  to  chief  mess  man.  Actual- 
ly. I  played  on  Whltey.  I  knew  that  I 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  field,  so  I  played 
on  whltey  to  get  a  good  Job  and  after  I  got 
the  Job  I  rapped  again.  So,  officially,  the 
captain  came  to  me  to  say,  Well,  something 
Just  ain't  right,  son."  So  he  pulls  me  In  and 
said  If  you  don't  start  acting  right  we're 
going  to  send  you  to  the  psychiatrist"  So, 
boom  they  sent  me  to  the  psychiatrist,  and 
I  asked  him  what  his  problem  was,  you 
dig?  After  a  while,  the  dude  sure  enough 
thought  that  I  was  ready  to  dance,  so  they 
sent  me  back.  They  put  me  back  In  the 
Utchen  and  I  started  washing  pots.  So  offl- 
dally  I  was  head  of  all  the  brothers  In  the 
mess  section,  and  so  I  started  organizing 
a  meeting  in  the  mess  hall  every  night. 

So  they  sent  me  up  to  the  colonel  and 
he  checked  my  temperature  and  sent  me 
back  to  the  psychiatrist  again.  X  asked  him, 
"You  got  to  let  me  see  somebody."  So  they 
thought  maybe  they'd  give  me  a  three-day 
leave,  and  I  went  to  Bangkok,  Thailand, 
and  stayed  for  six  days. 

I  came  back  and  It  seemed  Uke  aU  the 
brothers  that  I  had  on  mess  duty  with  me 
were  going  back  to  the  field,  so  I  ran  down 
and  asked  my  first  sergeant  what  hap- 
pened, and  he  told  me,  "Be  cool,  youll  be 
leaving  here  in  seven  days".  This  was  right 
up  my  alley,  because  I  had  over  half  a 
year  left. 

Op  untu  today,  now,  (I  got  out  In  Jan- 
uary '70)  I  have  a  discharge  here,  I  dont 
even  know  what  I  got  It  for.  It  doesn't  state 
a  reason  why  I  was  discharged  from  the 
mUltary.  This  Is  a  good  discharge:  I  didn't 
do  all  my  time,  you  understand,  I  didn't 
get  hurt,  and  yet  here  I  am.  Like  when  I 
spply  for  a  Job,  they  ask  what  did  you  get 
out  for.  So  I  scratch  my  head.  I  say,  "Well, 
reaUy,  I  can't  teU  you." 

They  state  on  your  discharge  why  you 
were  discharged.  Mine  Is  Just  a  blank.  I  don't 
have  no  bad  record.  I  wasn't  no  hero.  You 
see.  I  don't  know  what  the  deal  was.  So 
these  are  some  of  my  personal  experiences 
in  Vietnam.  If  the  press  were  here,  I  wish 
they'd  write  the  government  and  tell  me 
what  I'm  doing  out  of  the  service.  My  ex- 
piration date  wasn't  but  two  days  ago,  and 
I've  been  out  a  year. 

liOTD.  My  name  Is  Murphy  Lloyd,  and 
right  here  before  me  I  have  two  discharges. 
Yeah,  well,  I  went  in  twice.  I  want  in  In  '61 
to  "63.  And  something  funny  happened. 
Around  '66  I  got  patriotic  because  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  needed  men  to  fight  In  Vietnam 
and  at  the  time  I  really  beUeved  that  I  had 
Just  as  much  to  fight  for  as  anybody  else 
In  Vietnam  regardless  of  what  color  he  was. 
I  Just  felt  that  this  was  my  country  too.  But 
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i^>on  arriving  In  Vietnam,  I  found  a  differ- 
ent story  altogether.  For  the  first  thing,  I 
arrived  In  Vietnam  on  a  Sattirday,  and  S\m- 
day  morning  I  had  been  awarded  the  CIB. 
That's  the  Combat  Infantry  B<tdge,  a  star. 
After  receiving  this,  things  Just  started  that 
I  didn't  want  to  beUeve  were  actually  hap- 
pening. I  had  been  hearing  about  how  racist 
the  Army  was,  but  I  didn't  want  to  believe 
this  because  I  Judge  a  man  not  by  his  color 
but  by  him  being  a  man,  regardless  of  what 
he  Is.  But  I  started  finding  out;  that  In  the 
field,  I  went  over  there,  as  a  communications 
specialist,  and  whUe  receiving  my  gear  the 
man  told  me,  'T'm  sorry,  we  don't  need  a 
communications  specialist,  we  need  a  grunt." 

He  got  to  issuing  me  claymore  mines  and 
things  I  didn't  know  anything  about.  And 
when  I  got  out  In  the  field,  X  noticed  that 
ninety  percent  of  the  outfit  out  there  were 
from  minority  groups.  They  weren't  Just 
Blacks,  they  were  Chlcanoe,  Indians,  any- 
thing else  you  want  to  name.  We  were  there. 
Quite  naturaUy  we  couldn't  complain  about 
rank,  because  we  were  getting  aU  the  rank 
because  there  wasn't  anyone  else  out  there 
to  get  the  rank  but  us  because  we  were  In 
the  leadership  position.  This  Is  true;  I 
wouldn't  lie  to  you.  You  know,  it's  funny 
when  you  look  back  at  It.  I^ike  X  Just  Jumped 
up  and  said  "WeU.  boom,  my  country  needs 
me."  And  X  went  over  there  to  fight,  and 
come  back  home  to  this  thing  here  that  they 
call  freedom.  And  last  night  whUe  on  the 
way  home,  after  leaving  the  meeting,  over  on 
Emerson  Street,  the  police  stopped  me.  So  I 
go  In  my  pocket  to  give  the  poUceman  my 
license  and  he  happened  to  see  this  (Viet- 
nam Veterans  Against  the  War  button) .  And 
he  made  a  statement  about  Miss  Fonda,  I 
wotildn't  like  to  repeat  the  words  here,  but, 
wow.  It  was  pretty  deep.  So  like  I  told  him  I 
was  doing  what  I  feel  I  had  to  do.  So  there 
X  go  dawn  to  JaU.  So  X  spent  the  night  In  JaU 
last  night.  If  you  see  me  nod  every  now  and 
then.  It's  from  that.  I  could  say  some  more 
things,  but  I  think  I'll  pass  It  on  to  my  man 
here. 

MoDERATOE.  X  Just  got  a  messags  here. 
Michael  Olover,  a  Vietnam  veteran,  has  a 
statement  to  read  regarding  something  very 
Important.  So  Where's  Mike? 

Olivxb.  Sisters  and  brothers,  we  have  Just 
received  word  from  I>etrolt  that  United  States 
Senator  George  McGovern  (Democrat,  South 
Dakota)  and  Representative  John  Conyers 
(Democrat,  Michigan)  caUed  today  for  im- 
mediate investigation  by  the  United  States 

.  .  (Applause  drowns  him  out)  .  .  .  Im- 
medUte  investigation  by  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
allegations  arising  from  testimony  given  by 
a  group  of  honorably  discharged  United 
States  veterans  of  war  In  Vietnam  at  the 
three-day  Winter  Soldier  investigation  be- 
ing conducted  In  Detroit. 

Chief  amongst  these  charges  are  reports 
that  the  United  States  committed  ground 
troops  action  inside  Laos  as  long  ago  as 
February  1969,  contrary  to  affirmations  by 
government  officials  that  no  such  incursions 
had  occurred.  Senator  McGovem  charged 
that  the  Winter  Soldier  Investigation  testi- 
mony provides  evidence  of  the  administra- 
tion's grovmig  credlbUlty  gap  in  Indochina 
mUltary  affairs.  "Last  week,"  McGovem  said, 
"we  were  told  by  Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
Laird  that  our  combat  troops  have  not  oper- 
ated outside  Vietnam  A  few  days  ago  we 
learned  that  some  of  our  servicemen  were  on 
the  ground  in  Cambodia.  Now  there  are  re- 
ports invasions  Into  Laos  as  long  ago  as  early 
1969.  These  are  serious  charges  which  re- 
quire Immediate  and  intensive  review.  The 
American  people  m\ist  know  aU  the  facts 
about  our  mUltary  policy  In  Vietnam. 

Congressman  Conyers  recalled  similar  re- 
ports he  received  during  his  1969  tour  of 
Vietnam.  "The  charges  that  our  command 
office  sanctioned  InterrogatlMX  by  torture 
and   other   brutal   aots,  the  occurrence   of 
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atrocities  without  Investigation  or  punish- 
ment, and  that  racism  still  pervades  our 
Armed  Forces  require  complete  disclosure.  X 
shall  ask  for  the  f uU  transcript  of  the  Winter 
Soldier  Investigation  hearings  and  I  wlU  pro- 
pose that  these  veterans  be  brought  to  Wash- 
ington to  deliver  their  testimony  before  the 
appropriate  Congressional  authorities." 

During  the  first  day  of  public  hearings, 
thirty-five  veterans  of  Vietnam  service  de- 
scribed a  wide  variety  of  atrocities  and  war 
crimes  In  which  they  participated  or  which 
they  witnessed  during  their  tours  of  duty, 
often  in  the  presence  or  vrith  the  approval 
of  their  officers.  The  veterans'  testimony  In- 
cluded charges  of  klUing  of  unarmed  women, 
chUdren,  and  elderly  peasants;  the  use  of 
torture  to  elicit  Information  from  captured 
prisoners;  the  shooting  of  enemy  soldiers  at- 
tempting to  stirrender;  and  the  wanton 
burning  of  Vietnam  vlUages.  Veterans  who 
served  with  the  First  Marine  Division  In 
Quang  Nam  Province  of  South  Vietnam  told 
of  an  American  ambush  executed  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  1969.  during  what  was  to  have  been 
a  cease-fire  for  U.S.  ground  troops.  The  wit- 
ness said,  "Twenty-five  Vietnamese  were 
klUed.  but  only  one  weapon  was  actually 
found.  An  officer  then  gathered  previously 
captured  weapons  from  other  units  in  the 
area  to  Justify  the  labelling  of  the  new  kUls 
as  enemy  soldiers." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  confirmed  this  In- 
cident from  another  Marine  who  had  been 
present  In  Vietnam  at  that  time  but  was 
unaware  of  the  Winter  Soldier  Investiga- 
tion. His  recollection  was  that  there  had 
been  thirty-one  persons  killed  In  the  am- 
bush." 

Shoxtt  From  thx  Ausixnck.  Liet'a  go  to 
Washington  and  teU  the  world  about  Itl  How 
about  It? 

Panxust.  Okay,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  X 
think  X  might  throw  a  monkey  wrench  Into 
the  fine  working  machine  for  a  second  here. 
For  the  last  couple  of  days  you  have  been 
receiving  testimony  from  the  war  of  injus- 
tices to  non-whites  over  In  Vietnam.  Now, 
If  these  Injustices  and  these  here  genocides 
are  perpetrated  against  the  non-whites  In 
Vietnam,  the  Vietnamese  soldiers,  and  they 
are  solely  admitted  since  yesterday,  Sunday, 
on  television,  and  this  morning,  what  do  you 
think  they've  been  doing  to  the  Black  sol- 
dier they've  been  serving  along  with?  Just 
think  about  that. 

WnxiAMS.  I'd  like  to  pose  a  number  of 
questloiis  to  the  panel  here,  and  then  we 
want  to  open  It  up  for  some  questions  from 
the  audience. 

Voices.  Let's  let  our  brothers  speak.  Our 
brothers  from  the  Third  World,  minority 
groups,  aU  of  us  are  called  underdogs,  mas- 
terminds of  the  world;  rap,  brothers.  .  .  . 

Nakayamo.  My  name  Is  Mike.  I  wanted  to 
rap  about  racism  directed  against  Asians  In 
the  mUltary  and  in  Vietnam.  First  of  all,  I 
felt  quite  a  bit  of  racism  before  I  Joined  the 
service,  okay,  that's  understood.  When  X  got 
Into  the  service  I  experienced  amplified 
racism.  As  soon  as  I  got  off  ttie  bus  at  my 
boot  camp.  I  was  referred  to  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
which,  you  know,  was.  .  .  . 
Voicx.  A  oompUment! 
VoicK.  Right  on  I  Right  on  I 
Nakatako.  Yeah  I  X  can  dig  It.  X  was  re- 
ferred to  as  j£^  and  gook  constantly  through 
my  training,  llien  I  knew  I  was  going  to  go 
overseas  to  fight  for  this  country.  X  can  rap 
about  quite  a  few  instances,  right  In  boot 
camp,  but  XH  Just  move  on  to  my  experi- 
ences In  Vietnam.  While  on  Vietnam,  X  was 
In  the  Infantry,  but  a  few  times  they  let  you 
come  back  to  the  rear.  Most  Marines  are  al- 
lowed to  go  into  PX's  without  showing  an  XD, 
and  X  was  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  PX  on 
a  number  of  occasions  with  an  XD  because 
X  was  yellow.  X  was  constantly  referred  to  as 
"gook"  In  Vietnam  also,  and,  relating  this 
back  to  the  United  States,  X  know  a  number 
of  my  Asian  brothers  and  sisters  who  are 
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being  referred  to  a«  "goolu"  by  retuinlng 
servicemen,  by  American  people  In  th^  Loe 
Angeles  area. 

The  thing  that  bothered  me  about  this 
Inveetlgatlon  la  that  It  seemed  as  though 
people  were  trying  to  cover  up  the  Issie  of 
racism,  which  I  believe  la  one  of  the  definite 
reasons  why  we  are  In  Vietnam.  We  tilked 
a  lot  about  atrocities,  but  the  systematl^  and 
deliberate  genocide  of  all  Asian  people 
through  the  use  of  racism  cannot  be  allpwed 
Any  longer.  I 

Voicx.  Take  your  time,  man,  you're  ^olng 
good.  You're  telling  the  truth.  i 

Nakatamo.  I'm  sure  I  don't  have  to  g(^  Into 
detail  about  the  racism  and  atrocities  t>«li^? 
committed  against  Asians,  because  yim've 
been  hearing  that  all  week,  or  since  Sutiday. 
But  the  things  that  the  brothers  are  felat- 
Ing  have  been  happening  In  the  United  ^tates 
since  the  Third  World  people  have  lllved 
here.  Now  there's  been  a  thing  on  relociitlon 
of  Vietnamese  from  their  homee  to  reloctition 
camps.  That  strikes  home  pretty  cloea,  be- 
cause my  parents  and  grandparents,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  American  citizens,  were 
relocated  during  the  Second  World  War, i and; 
that  Just  aibpUfles  the  racism  that  has 'been 
coming  down  In  this  country.  And  also^  you 
know  about  the  Indian  brothers  thatj  this 
country  belongs  to.  When  Evan  speakfe,  he 
can  go  Into  that,  how  they  were  robbedl  But 
I  want  to  go  into  the  atrocities  agalnai  the 
people  here,  because  the  people  have  been 
telling  you  how  they  treat  the  Aalan  brothers 
and  slaters.  Now  they  bring  this  home  j  with 
them,  and  this  has  a  great  effect  oil  the 
Asians  here  In  the  United  States.  j 

Just  to  bring  this  a  little  more  per4onal. 
two  personal  friends  of  mine  were  l*tch- 
hlklng  through  Ohio  and  on  the  road  i  few 
of  these  people  (I  think  the^  were  pebple) 
got  out  of  the  thing  and  called  them  Viet- 
namese gooks  and  beat  them  so  bad  |  they 
were  In  the  hospital  for  six  months.  Now 
things  like  tbls  should  also  be  Investl^ted, 
because  this  Is  crimes  that  are  committed 
here  too,  against  all  people,  working  claas 
and  Third  World  people  In  the  United  States. 
And  I  feel  some  of  the  crimes  here  should  be 
Investigated  in  Washington  because  these 
are  J\ist  as  great  In  magnitude  If  not  greater, 
because  we  are  supposed  to  be  free,  I  halven't 
felt  free,  because  I  guess  I  havent  been^  Now 
you've  heard  of  Instances  of  genocide,  and 
murder  In  Vietnam. 

I'd  like  to  relate  a  few  that  have  happened 
In  the  United  States.  Now  you  all  know  ^hat 
happened  In  Chicago.  The  only  Black  brother 
on  the  Chicago  Klght  was  thrown  In  Jali  and 
they're  going  to  try  to  keep  that  brother 
there,  I  said  they're  going  to  TRY  to  ikeep 
him  there.  Now  this  Is  Just  racism.  Nov»  this 
brother  was  trying  to  speak  up  for  his  lights 
and  because  he  was  Black,  he  was  treated 
worse  than  even  the  white  radicals.  Now 
there's  got  to  be  wrong  there.  You  ^ow 
they've  been  ripping  off  the  Panthers  al|  over 
the  United  States.  For  what?  For  their  Hght 
to  be  free.  That's  Just  like  the  Vletnatnese, 
they're  fighting  for  their  right  to  be  frte,  so 
the  military  \a  oppressing  all  liberation 
struggles  all  over  the  world  and  here  1$  the 
United  States.  Now  thlB  has  to  stop,  ^e've 
been  hearing  about  trying  to  get  thU  war 
over.  Investigations  and  such  Into  genocide. 
I'd  like  the  people  to  get  behind  tryiag  to 
end  the  genocide  here  and  get  behind  $ome 
people  like  Angela  Davis  and  free  our4elves 
over  here.  I'd  like  to  say  Free  Angela,  an|d  All 
Power  to  the  People.  ] 

MoDXKATOs.  I'd  like  to  pose  some  questions 
to  the  panel.  Anyone  can  answer  thqm.  I 
would  like  to  know,  were  those  Black  men 
who  were  considered  troublemakers  forced  to 
the  front  before  other  men  more  qualified. 

RoMO.  If  I  can  say  one  word  before  you  go 
on,  jTist  one  word  about  the  Chlcano,  the 
Puerto  Rlcan,  the  Brown.  If  It's  all  Jlght, 
thank  you.  The  brown  people,  the  Ptierto 
Blcan,  the  Chlcano,  suffer  from  a  prcAilem 
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In  America,  not  only  of  racism,  but  of  a  lan- 
guage and  a  cult\iral  difference.  The  ghetto- 
Izlng;  that  goes  on  In  his  early  life,  his  eco- 
nomic background  of  relegation  to  farm 
work,  etc.,  puts  him  In  a  position  that  when 
he  goes  in  the  service,  the  only  thing  the 
service  feels  he's  qualified  for  is  the  front 
line  and  Infantry  duty.  As  a  consequence, 
when  he  gets  to  the  field,  he  cannot  relate  to 
his  officers  or  NCO's.  He  can't  understand  the 
language  and  he  can't  understand  the  culture 
behind  it.  As  I  said  before,  the  Chlcano,  the 
Brown,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  suffers  statistically 
more  casualties  than  any  other  minority  and 
the  white.  I  think  this  has  to  be  brought  out 
and  It  has  to  be  stopped. 

Hanxt.  My  name  Is  Evan  Haney,  and  I 
wovUd  like  to  point  out  that  If  you  took  the 
Vietnamese  War,  of  the  American  war,  as  It 
Is,  and  compared  It  to  the  Indian  Wars  a 
hundred  years  ago.  It  would  be  the  same 
thing.  All  the  massacres  were  the  same.  Now- 
adays they  use  chemical  warfare;  back  then 
they  put  smallpox  In  the  blankets  and  gave 
them  to  the  Indians.  You  could  Just  go  right 
on  down  the  line  and  name  them  out  and 
they  would  be  the  same  thing.  One  thing  I 
would  like  to  bring  up  about  racism  is  that 
I  have  grown  up  with  it  all  my  life,  and 
when  I  was  small  I  was  exposed  to  this,  and 
I  kept  growing  and  growing  and  learning. 
But  it  was  ao  much  that  when  I  watched  TV 
or  something  and  watched  the  Indians  and 
the  cavalry,  I  would  cheer  for  the  cavalry. 
That's  how  bad  it  was.  Right  now  a  lot  of  In- 
dian people  are  .  .  .  they're  not  going  back 
to  the  old  ways,  but  they're  thinking  about 
the  old  ways.  You  can  take  any  culture  of 
these  people  up  here  on  the  panel,  any  ctU- 
ture  of  you  out  there,  and  If  you  look  back 
into  It  deep,  they  had  sometlilng  good.  Way 
back,  they  had  it.  And  then  people  started 
getting  into  a  money  bag,  and  that's  when 
It  all  happened.  When  we  made  treaties  long 
ago,  it  was  for  as  long  as  the  grass  shall  grow 
and  as  long  as  the  rivers  shall  fiow.  The  way 
things  are  going  now,  one  of  these  days  the 
grass  Isn't  going  to  grow  .  .  and  the  rivers 
aren't  going  to  flow. . . . 

Rose.  I  guess  most  of  it's  been  said.  All  the 
brothers  said  real  beautiful,  all  the  Asian 
brothers,  and  my  Indian  brother  here.  I  have 
been  In  the  Marine  Corps  for  ten  years,  ten 
long  years  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Went  to  Viet- 
nam twice.  When  I  looked  around  me  in 
those  ten  years  I  found  out  who  was  really 
fighting  this  war,  and  all  I've  seen  was  Third 
World  people  and  poor  whites  fighting  thla 
war.  Most  of  the  poor;  whites  In  the  war  were 
in  the  positions  of  power,  more  or  less  the 
sergeants  and  offlcers. 

People  can  say,  how  Third  World  people 
go  m  the  service  and  fight?  All  through  the 
years  we've  been  mis-educated,  all  through 
high  school,  elementary  school,  and  then  we 
have  one  mcM-e  choice  left,  and  that's  the 
military.  To  make  this  great  big  American 
splash,  like  in  Hitler  youth,  we  got  to  make 
our  name  In  the  sky.  So  we  go  Into  the  serv- 
ice. My  brother  was  there  Ln  1968;  he  felt  like 
It  was  his  patriotic  duty.  I  did  the  same 
thing  in  '66,  'Tm  going  to  wipe  them  all 
out,  really  do  it,  get  my  medals,  really  make 
It  on  the  scene."  Then  you  go  out  and  they 
keep  using  words  like  Cong  and  Slopehead 
and  Slanteyee.  I  aald,  "Hey,  thoee  are  the 
same  words  they  use  In  the  Statee  against 
me,  agalnat  Third  World  people."  They  de- 
humanize these  people  so  much  that  It's  easy 
to  go  out  and  kill  them  or  blow  them  away, 
because  they  are  dehumanized,  and  It  be- 
comes in  your  mind,  they  beocKne  more  de- 
human  to  you.  But  as  you  go  on,  you've  got 
to  realize  that  this  Is  foollah,  you're  wnmg 
our  own  brothers.  So  that  out  of  ten  yeara 
thlB  IB  what  I  got  out  of  It  and  It  makes  m* 
very  bitter.  A  lot  Td  like  to  ■ay,  and  rm  not 
going  to  say.  because  the  rest  is  going  to  be 
practice.  I  have  no  zaon  time  to  talk. 

MoDKKATOB.  Fd  like  to  poee  a  number  of 
questions  to  the  panel  and  ttien  we're  going 
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to  open  It  up  for  discussion  from  the 
audience.  I'd  Uke  to  aak:  Were  the  Black 
soldiers,  considered  as  troublemakers,  ever 
forced  to  go  to  the  field  and  qualified  people 
were  kept  back? 

Light.  They  had  their  ways.  Whitey  would 
play  thU  game.  He'd  have  us  ready  to  go  la 
to  the  field  before  we  even  got  over  there 
We  were  trained  to  go  to  the  field  back  in  the 
States  so  Whitey  gets  the  typewriter,  you  get 
the  rifle.  That's  the  way  it  went  down.  You 
couldn't  beat  the  game. 

MoDERAToa.  I'd  like  to  know,  how  did  you 
think  the  Vietnamese  looked  upon  you  as 
people  of  color? 

Llotd.  I  had  a  few  experiences,  you  know, 
I  met  quite  a  few  Vietnamese,  old  wcanen 
and  children  and  to  me  they  looked  up  to 
the  Black  man — those  that  had  been  oriented 
properly — looked  up  to  the  Black  man  some- 
thing like  for  help  more  or  leas.  Moat  of  the 
time  we'd  go  In  the  village,  we'd  go  in  there 
with  food  or  candy  or  clothes  If  we  had  It 
and  the  little  kids  were  always  around  xu 
and  then  some  of  them  would  come  up  and 
look  for  a  tall  and  different  things.  When 
they  run  it  down  to  you,  they  try  to  make 
you  understand  that  you  are  part  of  them 
by  being  black  in  your  blood  line.  We  have 
the  same  blood  that  they  have,  something 
like,  you  know.  It's  Just  like  about  that.  We 
related  to  them  and  why  should  we  be  fight- 
ing them  and  we're  the  same  ct^or?  This  is 
what  It  bolls  down  to. 

Panelist.  I'd  like  to  speak  to  that  Just  two 
seconds — about  how  we  fert.  We  went  over  In 
Vietnam  the  first  time  In  1965.  Vietnamese 
people,  because  of  the  economic  factor — (and 
that  most  of  the  GIs  over  there,  say  more  or 
less  white,  went  into  town  and  spent  all  the 
money) — the  Vietnamese  people  In  the  towns 
looked  at  us  more  or  less  Black  people  as 
down  on  because  we  were  more  or  less  dis- 
criminated against.  White  GIs  discriminated 
against  Black  GIs,  who  In  the  to-^ns  we  had 
our  own  little  section.  We  were  outsiders,  let's 
say.  We  were  more  or  less  discriminated 
against  and  when  we  went  to  buy  something. 
they  always  would  try  to  refuse  It,  or  say 
what  the  brother  said  about  our  tails  sup- 
posed to  be  growing,  and  always  asking  us  U 
our  tails  were  going  to  come  out  at  12  o'clock 
and  all  this  kind  of  thing.  And  towards  the 
end,  the  second  time  I  went  over  In  1969,  the 
most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  seen  when  we  was 
driving  a  truck  come  by  a  village  and  the 
Vietnamese  people  gave  the  power  sign  for 
Black  i>eople.  That  was  outaslght. 

AKxas.  Something  that's  food  for  thought, 
when  we  went  Into  Chu  Lai,  Vietnam,  we  did 
a  lot  of  relocating  Vietnamese  villages  after 
we  had  destroyed  their  original  homes.  Con- 
sequently, along  with  the  homes  we  had  de- 
stroyed their  way  of  life.  Their  own  crops 
were  destroyed  and,  as  you  know,  their  re- 
ligion calls  for  them  not  to  eat  cows  or  water 
biiffalo  or  beef,  for  that  matter,  so  conse- 
quently the  animals  that  they  depended 
upon  for  meat  such  as  dogs  and  wild  animals 
out  m  the  forest  were  ran  off  by  our  constant 
bombing  suid  heavy  artillery  fire.  So  con- 
sequently they  became  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  dollar  to  exist.  We  had  changed 
their  way  of  normal  living.  They  were  con- 
tent to  live  the  way  they  were,  off  the  land, 
growing  their  rice  and  worshipping  their  God. 
and  then  when  we  come  over  there  we  de- 
stroyed their  means  of  obtaining  food. 

We  have  destroyed  their  means  of  sustain- 
ing themselves  whereas  they  had  to  figure  out 
ways  of  getting  money  from  tts  or  getting 
food  from  us.  It  would  get  to  the  point  where 
they  would  actually  raid  our  garbage  tmcfc. 
our  dumps,  and  I  don't  believe  no  human  be- 
ing should  have  to  stoop  that  low  under  any 
circumstances.  This  la  the  type  of  genocide 
that  Lb  brought  down  upon  the  Vietnamese 
people  in  Vietnam  and  what  makes  It  so  bad 
Is  the  Black  man  is  given  these  details  to 
dump  garbage.  So  who  Is  the  Vietnamese 
looking  at  to  get  their  garbage  from?  None 
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tf,er  than  the  Black  man.  That  consclen- 
ttoiu  mlnd-psychlng,  psychological  warfare 
^(M  is  still  ever  so  present  In  that  regards. 
MoDEaATOB.  Okay,  what  we're  going  to  do 
now  we're  going  to  open  up  questions  from 
Zt  audience,  so  Just  raise  your  hand.  The 
auestlon  was,  were  you  ever  forced  into  do- 
ina  something  that  made  you  look  bad  In 
ftont  of  the  Vietnamese  people  as  a  black 

UCHT  There  were  a  number  of  these  de- 
nadlng  things  that  they  did.  Like  a  num- 
Iti  of  blacks  in  the  rear,  they  had  Jobs  as- 
siened  to  them  Uke  KP.  And  getting  trash, 
M  things  like  that  there.  And  the  vlew- 
Boiit  you  know,  like  from  the  eyes  of  the  VI- 
iujamese,  like,  this  is  the  type  of  thing  a  de- 
— ding  person  would  do.  it  was  very  few 
whites  that  had  anything  to  do  with  thla 
type  of  detail  and  like  they're  destroying  our 
culture  and  the  Vietnamese  culture.  Now  the 
Vietnamese,  like,  this  Is  the  type  of  thing  a 
degrading  person  would  do.  It  was  very  few 
whites  that  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
w  serve  the  rest  of  his  time.  More  or  less  the 
Black  guys  there  were  more  harder  than  the 
white  ones. 

Nakayamo.  I  would  like  to  add  another 
point.  What's  happening  in  the  stockades 
with  the  GIs  is  not  only  happening  there, 
It's  happening  in  the  prisons  In  America 
also.  And.  if  you  know,  that's  where  most 
of  the  revolutionaries  come  from. 

Akees.  It  was  brought  up  before  we  came 
up  here  that  there  was  quite  a  few  of  the 
veterans  who  wanted  to  say  something  about 
the  way  this  is  all  run  and  the  way  things 
have  been  brought  up  and  if  there  are  any 
veterans  out  there  that  have  something  to 
say,  raise  your  hand,  or  come  up  here,  and 
say  It.  you  know. 

Moderator.  (Question  from  the  audience) 
Did  you  all  hear  the  question?  How  does  the 
U80  serve  the  black  GIs? 
Panelist.  Like,  the  USO,  they  come  over 

with  a  bunch  of like  every  other,  out 

of  every  ten  shows,  you'll  see  one  sister  and 
chances  are  her  background  is  not  of  being 
a  Negro,  you  understand,  like  there's  dis- 
crimination there  loo.  What  I'm  trying  to 
•ay,  like,  they  supposed  to  be  serving  by  com- 
ing over,  you  know,  playing  games  with  us, 
you  know,  and  more  or  less,  there's  more  or 
ieas  a  teasing  factor  to  me  'cause  they  don't 
serve  any  purpose  at  all.  Maybe  one  other 
brother  can  answer  better  than  I  can. 
Moderator.  Okay,  this  brother  here. 
Stephens.  When  all  the  USO  shows  came 
over.  I  was  with  the  101st,  we  stayed  In  the 
fleld.  None  of  those  shows  ever  came  to  us. 
The  only  time  we  saw  it  was  In  the  papers 
and  that's  It.  Don't  know  anything  about  it. 
I  never  even  heard  the  USO  overseas. 
Moderator.  Okay. 

Llotd.  For  one  complete  while  I  was  in 
Vietnam  I  saw  practically  fifteen  minutes 
on  one  USO  show,  and  that  happened  to  be 
a  black  group,  the  Dixie  Cups,  If  anybody 
remembers,  and  that  had  to  be  a  long  time 
ago.  But  now,  when  we  did  come  out  of  the 
fleld  what  did  they  have  for  us?  Country 
and  Western.  Yeah,  country  and  western 
well,  look,  you,  yeah,  you  can  listen  to  any 
type  of  music  but  that  is  the  only  black 
show  I  know  that  has  been  In  Vietnam  while 
I  was  there  and  that  was  the  Dixie  Cups 
and  we  didn't  get  but  fifteen  minutes  of  that 
because  we  had  to  move  out  into  the  fleld. 
Now,  If  you  want  to  see  a  good  USO  show, 
be  in  the  rear  echelon,  go  to  Saigon,  some- 
where an  Infantry  troop  is  not  welcome  until 
after  they  took  over  the  embassy  there.  Then 
an  Infantry  troop  was  welcome  in  Saigon.  If 
the  MPs  would  catch  you  In  Saigon  and  flnd 
out  that  you  was  In  the  Infantry,  they  would 
write  you  a  DR. 

Moderator.  A  ticket,  a  disciplinary  re- 
port. Okay,  ni  call  on  this  gentleman  .  .  . 
the  question  was,  how  does  the  black  person 
fetl  after  fighting  in  Vietnam,  then  returning 
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to  the  SUtes  and  the  situation,  racism,  is 
still  running  rampant  here. 

Brooks.  Well.  Uke,  when  I  came  back  from 
Vietnam,  we  arrived  in  California;  I  expected 
a  brass  band  or  a  parade  or  something  when 
I  got  off  the  plane,  but  the  first  instructions 
were  that  when  you  flew,  offlcers  come  off 
first,  then  the  sergeanU,  then  the  lower  sec- 
tions, well,  the  minority  really.  I  was  sur- 
prised. I  expected  a  parade,  somebody  put- 
ting a  medal  on  me,  you  understand?  But 
he  told  me,  he  said,  "You're  on  a  working 
party,  to  carry  suitcases,  you  understand?" 
So  this  was  my  experience,  after  coming 
back  from  fighting  a  war,  you  understand, 
like  this  Is  the  way  they  greet  us  with  a  work- 
ing party. 

Lloyd.  In  coming  back,  if  you're  a  peon, 
as  he  put  It,  you're  lucky  to  get  back,  be- 
cause if  It's  an  officer  that  has  to  come  back 
and  there's  one  man  on  the  manifest  that's 
the  shipping  list,  too  many,  now  that  officer 
because  he  wants  to  go  home,  he's  going  to 
knock  one  of  these  privates  or  peons  off 
where  he  can  come  home  but  yet  you  don't 
want  to  come  home  bad  as  an  officer. 

Audience  Voice.  Are  you  saying  that  If  you 
being  an  enlisted  man  if  it's  your  turn  to  go 
home  and  the  officer  Is  supposed  to  come 
home  at  the  same  time,  and  there's  only  one 
space  that's  left — 

Lloyd.  That's  right.  What  thei?  call  it  In 
the  army  is  RHIP — rank  has  its  privileges. 
Moderator.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much. 
Question  Prom  Audience:  I  think  we're 
trying  to  flnd  out  what  can  the  white  com- 
munity do  to  help  the  black  man  In  the 
draft. 

Williams.  I  think,  you  know,  that  draft 
counseling  is  a  very  big  disappointment.  I 
think  one  thing,  we  don't  have  the  legal 
aid  and  another  thing  Is  information.  This 
information  has  to  be  a  concerted  effort  to 
get  this  Information  out  to  draf table  young 
people,  and  this  Is  one  thing  we  as  veterans 
are  going  to  rap  about  while  we're  here  in 
Detroit.  How  can  we  use  the  knowledge  that 
we  have  about  the  military,  about  being 
drafted,  to  assist  people  in  our  community. 
Perry.  I  have  a  comment  on  that.  Some- 
times in  the  service,  being  drafted  In  the  serv- 
ice. Is  preferable  to  a  lot  of  black  cats  to 
standing  out  on  the  streets,  cause  It's  pretty 
rough  out  here  for  them,  you  know.  The 
service  Is  sometimes  the  way  out,  Uke  keep 
you  out  of  Jail,  keep  you  from  starving  to 
death,  but  it's  preferable  to  being  on  the 
streets  at  times. 

Voice  From  Audience.  Is  there  a  religious 
conflict  between  the  North  Vietnamese  who 
are  mostly  Buddhists,  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese who  are ? 

Shimabukuro.  Religious  differences  play 
no  difference  in  the  conflict,  because  they're 
aU  the  same  people.  ITiey  don't  care  about 
the  religion.  They're  not  like  people  over 
here,  you  know,  they  don't  flght  over  that 
f>etty  stuff. 

Moderator.  The  people  in  Vietnam  are 
fighting  for  something  very  Important  to 
them  and  that's  their  liberation  and  unifi- 
cation, self-determination  of  their  country. 
ThU  comes  first,  so  these  differences  haven't 
even  come  into  effect  because  they  haven't 
even  been  given  a  chance  to  get  unified  yet 
because  we're  still  over  there. 

Audience  Voice.  When  I  was  in  Vietnam, 
I  noticed  that  when  men  of  different  races 
would  drink  together  they  would  flght  and 
when  they  smoked  together  they  would  tend 
to  have  some  kind  of  understanding.  Now  I 
want  to  know,  I  want  to  know  if  the  members 
of  the  panel  feel  that  good  grass  Is  a  weapon 
against  racism? 

Williams.  Uh,  yeah,  okay,  we're  going  to 
deal  with  that  later  brother,  It's  real.  How 
come?  ITie  only  thing  I've  ever  seen  bring 
people,  all  types  of  people  together,  to  have 
fun,  Is  some  grass  and  some  music.  Every- 
body can  relate  to  that. 
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Moderator.  There  Is  a  question  referring 
to  the  stockades. 

Light.  The  way  it  was  set  up.  you  had 
white  guards  and  black  guards  guarding 
blacks,  but  only  whites  could  guard  whites. 
Dig  it,  that's  the  way  It  was. 

WiLLiAi&s.  The  question  was,  was  it  fair  to 
send  black  soldiers  to  Vietnam  to  flght  for 
the  Ky  puppets  or  would  it  be  more  of  an 
asset  towards  humanity  to  send  black  soldiers 
to  South  Africa  to  free  victims  of  apartheid. 
Perry.  Our  soldiers  in  Vietnam,  they're 
fighting  to  protect  capitalism,  for  one  thing, 
and  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  send 
anybody  anywhere  to  destroy  capitalism,  de- 
stroy the  capitalist  system,  no  matter  how 
racist  it  is. 

Moderator.  The  question  Is,  what  percent- 
age of  American  Indlsins  get  drafted  Into  the 
service? 

Haney.  Well,  right  now,  well,  my  brother 
Just  got  drafted  into  the  army  about  three 
weeks  ago  and  he'll  know  what's  going  on 
pretty  soon,  you  know.  It  was  good  in  the 
sense  that  he  got  Into  It,  and  he  will  see  it 
as  It  is,  and  with  people  around  to  help,  he 
wlU  recognize  that  it's  not  right,  and  he  will 
flght,  but  a  lot  of  Indians  usually  Join  be- 
cause in  World  War  n,  the  Indian  communi- 
ties had  their  own  heroes,  and  to  be  a  good 
fighter,  to  be  a  warrior,  he  would  have  to, 
you  know,  he  would  have  to  go  to  fight,  and 
that's  one  way  of  proving  he  is  a  warrior,  by 
going  to  flght.  They  usually  Join  the  Marines 
or  the  Army  and  if  they  go  Army,  they  go 
airborne.  But,  as  I  personaUy  know.  It's  not 
happening  that  way  any  more  and  a  lot  of 
people  will  be  getting  to  the  drafting  age 
but  they're  people  now  and  they  have  long 
hair,  they  smoke  dope  and  'he  works,  and 
they're  not  going  into  the  Army.  They'U  go 
to  the  people  flrst.  They'll  go  into  AJcatraz. 
Moderator.  Are  there  any  more  questions? 
Audience  Voice.  Like  he  Just  said,  his 
brother  Just  was  drafted  last  week,  you  know, 
like  I  know  there's  a  lot  of  pressure  for  him 
to  go  In  there  and  that,  but  what  did  you 
do  as  his  brother  who  Is  against  the  war,  I 
presume? 

Haney.  What  am  I  doing  about  it? 
Audience  Voice.  Yeah,  to  influence  your 
brother,  yeah. 

Haney.  I'm  Influencing  now.  I've  written 
him  letters.  Like  he  was  going  to — 
Audience  Voice.  You're  working  inside? 
Haney.  Yeah,  sure,  I  niean,  that's  the  only 
way  you  can  do  It.  We're  fighting  from  the 
Inside  too. 

Akers.  We've  been  talking  about  the  draft 
and  all  this  other  stuff  but  as  long  as  the 
United  States  has  Interests  and  natural  re- 
sources In  Vietnam,  racism  will  continue,  the 
war  will  continue. 

So  you  have  to  deal  with  the  economic 
structure  of  our  country  before  you  deal 
with  the  draft. 

Audience  Voice.  Bring  the  boys  home. 
Right  on  I 

WHAT    WE    are    DOINC    TO    VIETNAM    PANEL 

Moderator 

Wilbur    Forrester,    1st    Lt.    11th    Marine 
Regiment,  3rd  Marine  Division,  Civil  Affairs 
Officer,  U.S.M.C.  (1968-1969) 
Panelists 

J.  W.  Spellman,  Professor  of  Asian  Studies, 
University  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Jim  Clark,  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment ( 1966  and  1969 1 ;  CathoUc  Relief 
Service  in  Vietnam,  1968. 

Mary  Etoeny,  American  Friends  Ser\ice 
Committee,  1967-1968. 

Jay  Craven,  Student,  Boston  University, 
Went  to  North  Vietnam  with  the  National 
Student  Association,  December,  1970. 

Moderator.  I'm  Wilbur  Forrester,  former 
lat  Lt.  In  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
During  my  13  months  In  Vietnam.  I  spent 
five  months  as  a  Civil  Affairs  Officer  on  the 
regimental  level.  The  topic  of  our  panel  to- 
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night  will  b«  "What  We  Are  Doing  T<  Viet- 
nam". Certainly  testimony  that  we'ie  had 
previously  in  thU  Winter  Soldier  Inves- 
tigation has  shown  very  well  the  eflncts  to 
the  ecology,  the  land,  and  the  atrocltlus  per- 
formed on  the  people  physically.  We  will  not 
go  into  that  type  ol  testimony  on  this  panel. 
we  will  focus  our  attention  primarily  ni  the 
cultural  aspects.  I'd  like  at  this  time  for  the 
panel  to  introduce  themselves  and  gl  re  you 
a  brief  background. 

Spkllman.  My  name  Is  J.  W.  Spellnu  a,  and 
I'm  a  teacher. 

Clark.  My  name  la  Jim  Clark.  I  fas  In 
Vietnam  from  1986  through  1969.  I  waf  there 
onglnally  with  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  I  resigned  from  that  organi- 
zation in  1968  and  took  a  poeltlon  with!  Cath- 
olic Belief  Services.  I  coordinated  a  jiroject 
dealing  with  social  welfare  and  the  tflalnlng 
of  social  workers  in  Vietnam  undei  that. 
With  A.I.D..  I  was  a  refugee  officer  for  a  year 
on  the  central  coast  and  I  spent  a  little  over 
a  year  In  Saigon  as  a  special  assistant  for 
voluntary  agencies.  The  remarks  I  wuJ  make 
will  be  primarily  related  to  refugees  and 
the  problems  associated  with  the  generation 
of  large  numbers  of  refugees  In  Vietnam. 

Emint.  My  name  is  Mary  Emeny.ll  was 
In  Vietnam  in  1967-88  with  the  Anjerlcan 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Home  was  a 
Buddhist  orphanage  In  Da  Nang  ani  after 
the  Tet  offensive,  or  the  Tet  whatevdr-you- 
caU-lt  m  1968,  I  spent  a  large  amoiint  of 
time  In  Hue,  some  In  Quang  Trl  and  0am  Lo 
In  refugee  campa  and  mostly  working  with 
refugees  and  Buddhists  In  Central  Vietnam. 

CaATXN.  I'm  J.  Craven.  I'm  a  student  at 
Boston  University  and  I  was  recently  on  a 
student  delegation  to  Vietnam.  I  was  in 
North  Vietnam  between  December  44h  and 
December  20th  just  this  past  year. 

MoDxaATOR.  Okay,  well  open  the  panel 
with  Dr.  Spellman.  I 

Spkxman.  I  should  begin  by  saying  that 
I  make  no  claim  to  any  special  expertise  In 
the  field  of  Vietnamese  studies.  I  may  have 
some  knowledge  of  Asian  societies  in  fi  more 
general  context  and  It  la  In  this  rega«d  that 
I  speak.  The  United  States  presence  It  Viet- 
nam la  only  one  aspect  of  American  levolve- 
ment  In  Southeast  Asia  which  la  relaited.  In 
my  Judgment,  to  It*  cultural  imptetlallsm 
throughout  moat  of  the  traditional  societies 
of  the  world.  At  no  time  in  previous  tuman 
history  has  the  cxiltural  Integrity  of  s^  many 
millions  of  people  of  the  world  been  threat- 
ened as  It  Is  today  by  the  United  States.  This 
issue  this  evening  touches  not  merel}  ques- 
tions of  national  selX-determlnatlon  or  the 
right  to  decide  one's  own  self  Interest.  It 
Involves,  If  I  may  say  so,  matters  of  the 
gravest  importance  regarding  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  the  life  of  this  species. 
We  are  not  very  old  as  far  aa  a  species  goes. 

By  our  own  proclamation,  we  are  tlje  most 
intelligent,  the  most  powerful,  thf  most 
creative,  and  the  best  of  all  life  th»t  this 
planet  has  seen.  Indeed,  the  Book  of  ^nesls 
tells  us  that  after  creating  this  worl<l,  with 
Its  apex  as  man,  Ood  gave  man  dotnlnlon 
over  it.  Now.  we  have  been  around  tor  ap- 
proximately two  million  years  and  our 
future  la  reasonably  uncertain.  Bv#n  the 
dinosaurs,  whom  we  classify  as  rathet  dumb 
creatures,  managed  to  survive  for  alX)ut  12 
million  years.  There  are  many  who  question 
the  likelihood  of  this  species  surviving  for 
that  long  a  period.  The  experiments  «f  Dar- 
win on  the  Galopagus  Islands  and  thre  work 
of  other  scholars  have  shown  that  adapta- 
tion to  environment  ia  crucial  to  survival. 

As  I  understand  these  lessons,  the;  mean 
that  each  society  has  Its  own  Integrity,  phy- 
sical and  cultiiral.  As  a  consequencd  of  Its 
adaptation,  according  to  Its  past  fcxpeirl- 
ences.  Its  Judgment  and  self-interest,  values 
which  may  be  desirable  for  one  socletst,  cause 
the  gravest  physical  and  mental  harm  when 
imposed  on  another.  And  It  Is  In  th^  light 
that  I  wish  to  view  what  we  are  d^lng  to 
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Vietnam.  The  bulk  of  Western  values  are 
based  on  the  historical  experiences  of  the 
Judaic-Christian  and  Oreco-Roman  cultures. 
Of  prime  Importance  In  that  value  system 
has  been  the  role  assigned  to  the  Importance 
of  belief,  and  this  concept  of  belief  occupies 
a  cardinal  role,  particularly  In  Christianity. 

Unless,  we  are  told,  you  believe  In  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  you  shall  not  have  eternal  life. 
And  In  this  sense  I  wish  to  contrast  that 
statement  with  the  statement  of  the  Lord 
Krishna  and  the  Bhagavad  Qlta,  the  sacred 
Hindu  text:  "Whatsoever  divine  form  any 
devotee  with  faith  seek  to  worship,  that 
same  Is  divine."  But  the  beliefs  of  Christian- 
ity were  understood  as  exclusive  and  exclud- 
ing beliefs.  And  It  was  part  of  our  heritage, 
and  It  la  part  of  our  heritage  to  this  day, 
that  what  Is  good  for  us  ought  to  be  univer- 
sal and  It  ought  to  be  good  for  everyone. 

Earlier  in  our  history  we  found  that  those 
who  held  a  different  perspective  than  we  did 
on  religion,  and  we  made  our  ultimatum  very 
clear,  alter  we  had  poured  scorn  and  ridicule 
on  these  people,  calling  them  heathens  and 
pagans  and  superstltutlous  polythelsts,  we 
then  killed  them  In  the  name  of  our  religion. 
And  the  Crusades  and  witchcraft  and  the  reli- 
gious persecutions  followed.  Later  (and  this 
continues  today),  we  felt  that  we  had  the 
righteous  responsibility  to  condemn  those 
who  believed  in  political  systems  (rather 
than  religious  systems)  that  were  different 
from  our  own.  Thus  It  became  quite  legiti- 
mate to  kill  Communists  and  others  simply 
because  they  were  Communists,  and  because 
they  believed  in  a  different  form  of  govern- 
ment from  ours.  There  are  still  those  today 
who  believe  with  aU  the  fervor  that  right- 
eousness often  summons,  that  we  ought  to 
continue  on  this  path  of  killing  those  who 
disagree  with  us.  I  believe  that  we  are  now 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  killing  cnisade. 

Elavlng  killed  for  religious  benefits  and 
then  political  beueis.  I  believe  we  are  now 
on  the  threshold  of  killing  for  economic  be- 
liefs. It  takes  no  prophet  to  predict  that  there 
will  be  destruction  and  riots  and  killings  in 
the  name  of  eoonomlo  creeds  In  the  future. 
And  that  these  will  seem  Just  as  valid  as 
religion  and  politics  have  seemed  to  our 
predecessors  historically.  Such  values  as  these 
are  alien  to  Asian  society.  Neither  Hinduism 
nor  Buddhism,  Confucianism  nor  Taoism 
have  ever  eng^aged  In  religious  crusades  be- 
cause of  their  beliefs.  Indeed,  both  Hinduism 
and  Buddhism  advocate  non-lnjury  as  among 
the  highest  of  values. 

Truth,  Hinduism  states.  Is  like  a  great 
diamond  with  many  facets,  and  no  person,  no 
government,  no  Institution  can  see  all  of  the 
facets  of  the  great  diamond  dt  truth.  There 
are  not  merely  two  sides,  but  inherently 
truth  Is  multl-dlmenslonal.  In  that  area 
known  as  Indo-Chlna,  the  great  civilizations 
of  India  and  China  and  the  values  of  thoee 
societies  have  been  merged  with  the  beliefs 
of  life  that  were  held  by  the  peoples  of  South- 
east Asia.  How  Vietnam  Is  culturally  related 
to  the  civilization  of  China.  The  Impact  of 
Confudanlam  and  Taoism  Is  still  strong  In 
Vietnamese  values,  and  the  Buddhism  which 
arose  from  India  won  the  hearts  of  much  dl 
Asia  as  It  was  adopted  to  the  various  cul- 
tures of  the  area. 

The  Confucian  orthodoxy  assumed  that 
there  was  nothing  evil  or  Inherently  evil  in 
human  natiire,  including,  it  held,  the  Bar- 
barian nature.  But  If  the  Barbarian  coiild  be 
reformed  by  education,  then  tolerance  and 
kindness  were  the  basis.  It  held,  of  a  sound 
foreign  policy.  Prince  Kung  enjoined  his 
fellow  countrymen  to  hate  the  evil  that  a 
barbarian  might  do,  but  not  the  barbarian 
himself;  to  be  kind  to  men  from  afar  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  classics,  to  the  end  that 
myriad  nations  might  be  tranquUised,  that 
China  might  flourish,  and  that  not  govern- 
ment, but  virtue,  might  prevail  throughout 
the  world.  Menclus,  the  great  Chinese  phil- 
osopher, said  that  all  men  might  have  a 
sense  of  commiseration.  When  a  commlserat- 
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Ing  government  Is  conducted  from  a  com- 
miserating heart,  then  one  can  rule  a  whole 
empire  as  If  one  were  txiriUng  it  on  one's 
palm.  I  say  all  men  have  a  sense  of  com- 
miseration; here  Is  a  man  who  suddenly 
notices  a  child  about  to  fall  Into  a  well,  in- 
variably he  will  feel  a  sense  of  alarm  and 
compassion,  and  this  is  not  for  the  purpose 
or  gaining,  the  favor  of  the  child's  parenu 
or  seeking  the  approbation  of  his  neighbors 
and  friends,  or  from  fear  of  blame  should 
he  fall  to  rescue  It. 

I'hus  we  see  that  no  man  is  without  t 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  And  Menclus  went 
on:  "The  sense  of  compassion  La  the  begin- 
ning of  humanity.  The  sense  of  :>uame  1*  the 
beginolug  of  righteousness.  The  sense  of 
courtesy  is  the  beginning  of  decorum,  and 
the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom.  Let  every  man  but  attend  to  ex- 
panding and  developing  these  four  begin- 
nings that  are  In  our  very  being,  and  thej 
wul  issue  lorch  like  a  cou^graiioa  being 
kindled  and  a  spring  being  opened  out."  TV) 
those  who  will  listen,  the  greatness  of  the 
civilization  of  China  speaks  far  more  elo- 
quently than  I,  or  I  think  anyone  else  ever 
could  about  it. 

European  travelers  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  were  lavish  In  their 
praise.  Duhald,  whose  famous  description  of 
China  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  synthesis 
of  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  century 
works  on  China,  said  of  Ctiinese  commerce, 
"The  riches  peculiar  to  each  province  sod 
the  facility  ot  conveying  merchandlts  by 
means  of  rivers  and  oanals,  have  rendered 
the  domestic  trade  of  the  Empire  always 
very  flourishing.  Ihe  Inland  trade  of  Chins 
Is  so  great  that  the  commerce  of  all  Europe 
Is  not  to  be  compared  therewith;  the  prov- 
incee  being  like  so  many  kingdoms  which 
communicate  to  each  other  their  respective 
production.  This  tends  to  unite  the  several 
inhabitants  among  themselves  and  make 
plenty  reign  in  all  the  cities." 

But  X  think  more  to  the  point  was  a  very 
classic  reply  given  by  the  Emperor  of  Chins 
to  King  George  III,  when  the  King  asked  the 
Emperor  for  trade  and  enclaves  in  China. 
(And  perha{>s  some  may  regret  that  Western 
Imperialism  and  colonialism  were  too  strong 
for  this  well-mannered  society.)  The  Em- 
peror replied  to  the  King  as  follows,  "Yester- 
day your  ambassador  petitioned  my  minis- 
ters to  memorallze  me  regarding  your  trade 
with  China.  But  his  proposal  Is  not  consist- 
ent vrlth  our  dynastic  usage  and  cannot  be 
entertained.  Hitherto,  all  European  nations, 
including  your  own  country's  barbarian  mer- 
chants, have  carried  on  their  trade  with  our 
celestial  Empire  at  Canton.  Such  has  been 
the  procedure  for  many  years.  Our  celestial 
Eimplre  possessed  all  things  in  prolific  abun- 
dance and  lacks  no  product  within  Its  bor- 
ders. There  was,  therefore,  no  need  to  Import 
the  manufacture  of  outside  barbarians  In  ex- 
change for  our  own  produce.  But  as  the  tee, 
silk,  and  porcelain,  which  the  celestial  Em- 
pire produces,  are  absolute  necessities  to 
European  nations  and  yourselves,  we  have 
permitted,  as  a  single  mark  of  favor,  that 
f  oirelgn  hongs  or  business  associations  should 
be  eetabllshed  at  Canton  so  that  your  wanU 
might  be  supplied  and  yotir  country  thuf 
participate  In  our  beneflcence.  But  yotir  am- 
bassador has  now  put  forward  new  requests 
which  completely  fall  to  recognize  the 
throne's  prlncipleo  to  treat  strangers  from 
afar  with  indulgence,  and  to  exercise  a  paci- 
fying control  over  barbarian  tribes  the  world 
over.  Tour  England  Is  not  the  only  nation 
trading  at  Canton.  If  other  nations,  follow- 
ing your  b«ul  example,  virrongfully  importune 
my  ear  with  further  Impossible  requeets,  how 
will  It  be  possible  for  me  to  treat  them  with 
easy  Indulgence?  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  for- 
get the  lonely  remoteness  of  your  Island  cut 
off  from  the  world  by  intervening  wastes  of 
sea.  Nor  do  I  overlook  your  excusable  Igno- 
rance of  the  usages  of  our  celestial  Bnpl" 
I  have  consequently  commanded  by  minis- 
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*^  to  enlighten  your  ambassadors  on  this 
Jnbject.  and  have  ordered  the  departure  of 
this  mlssloh."  ^  , 

It  to  regrettable  that  subsequent  leaders 
V  the  societies  of  Asia  were  not  able  to  speak 
«  forthrlghtly  or  have  the  ability,  as  the 
Snoeror  did  In  this  reply.  When  we  Impose 
«^%alue8  on  traditional  societies  It  Is  well 
^t  we  ask  what  they  get  for  these  losses, 
■mch  Nhat  Hanh  had  described  some  of  the 
«^tural  impacts  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
^^  "SporadlcaUy,-  he  v^rltes.  "during 
the  course  of  the  war,  there  have  been  ex- 
pressions of  interest  in  the  idea  of  strategic 

"  ThMe  were  Intended  to  draw  people  to- 
wther  in  an  area  of  some  protection,  and  to 
^e  available  to  them  such  social  services 
M^fould  improve  their  lives  and  introduce 
the  concept  of  cooperative  efforts.  On  paper 
they  look  good.  In  practice,  like  every  other 
oromlse  of  social  improvement  In  the  hUtory 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  government,  they 
turned  out  to  be  another  device  related  to 
the  military  effort  of  that  government.  People 
were  herded  Into  villages  against  their  wUls, 
»nd  the  total  concept  of  the  village  became 
e  military  concept.  Peasants  were  forced  to 
lesve  villages  that  had  been  the  homes  of  the 
jimllles  for  generations,  and  In  leaving  them, 
to  leave  behind  not  only  the  graves  of  their 
ancestors,  but  many  relics  and  mementoes, 
including  family  altars  which  perished  in  the 
aame  flames  which  consumed  the  village. 
Thus,  they  went  to  the  new  strategic  ham- 
lets already  sorrowing  and  embittered  and 
hardly  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  create  a  new 
society. 

The  hamlets  were  created  to  keep  out  tne 
Viet  Cong  so  that  the  villagers  could  live  in 
them  and  not  be  Intoxicated  by  the  Viet 
Oong.  But  the  fact  la  that  the  Viet  Oong 
themselves  lived  in  many  of  the  villages 
among  their  fellow  Vietnamese.  Since  the 
war  has  become  the  national  preoccupation 
of  Vietnam,  the  numerous  professions  serv- 
ing the  war  have  become  numerous  and  prof- 
itable. Literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  work  at  various  services  for  the 
Americans  at  their  bases,  on  airfields,  in  their 
Headquarter  buildings,  and  In  many  other 
ways.  Landlords  are  constantly  seeking  to 
evict  their  Vietnamese  tenants  so  they  may 
rent  their  premises  to  Americans  at  prices 
that  are  ten  or  twenty  times  as  high  as  the 
Vietnamese  are  paying.  It  Is  almost  Impos- 
slhle  for  Vietnamese  to  find  housing  since 
there  are  almost  no  Vietnamese  who  can  af- 
ford such  prices. 

Taxi  and  pettlcab  drivers  avoid  Vietnamese 
customers  for  the  far  more  profitable  Ameri- 
cans. They  do  not  charge  according  to  the 
taxi-meter  any  longer.  Americans,  accus- 
tomed to  the  costs  in  their  own  country,  pay 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  normal  rate  for 
such  a  ride,  and  In  so  doing,  of  course,  in- 
crease the  pressure  on  the  normal  Vietnamese 
person.  Profit,  in  addition,  taxi  drivers  fre- 
quently operate  a  profitable  sldrilne  in  tak- 
ing foreigners,  especially  American  soldiers, 
to  girls  of  "friendly  disposition",  who  will 
compensate  the  driver  In  addition  to  what 
he  receives  from  his  passenger.  Bars,  dance 
halls,  and  rest  halls  catering  to  foreigners, 
thrive.  The  number  of  prostitutes  Increases 
dally  and  at  a  frightening  rate.  For  many  it 
is  the  only  way  In  which  they  can  support 
themselves  and  their  family. 

The  tradesmen  and  businessmen  working 
with  Americans  earn  large  sums  of  money, 
while  the  majority  of  their  fellow  country- 
men are  going  through  a  major  economic 
crisis.  Inflation  that  occurs  from  the  hoard- 
ing of  scarce  goods  for  profit,  the  poturlng  in 
of  American  dollars,  and  the  spending  of 
great  sums  on  non-productive  war  enter- 
prises— all  this  means  that  the  Vietnamese, 
without  access  to  these  American  funds,  are 
In  an  Increasingly  desperate  plight.  Another 
large  group  in  the  cities  are  the  peasants 
who  fled  from  their  ancestral  homes,  leaving 
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their  possessions  and  their  farms  behind. 
They  fled  not  only  from  the  actual  dangers 
of  the  war,  but  from  the  frustration  of  a 
situation  In  which  crc^M  may  be  grown  only 
to  be  destroyed  by  one  side  or  the  other  as 
a  measure  of  war  to  keep  the  other  side  from 
getting  them. 

Planes  of  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  Air  Forces  drop  napalm  bombs 
on  these  crops  so  that  they  may  be  burned 
rather  than  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  Viet 
Cong.  In  such  circumstances,  priests  and 
nuns  cannot  go  on  preaching  morality.  The 
war  has  destroyed  not  only  human  lives, 
but  human  values  as  well.  It  undermines  all 
government  structures  and  systems  of  soci- 
eties, destroys  the  very  foundations  of  de- 
mocracy, freedom,  and  all  human  systems  of 
values.  Its  shame  is  not  Just  the  shame  of 
the  Vietnamese,  but  of  the  whole  world.  The 
whole  family  of  mankind  will  share  the  guilt 
If  they  do  not  stop  this  war.  It  Is  not  possible 
In  this  land  of  thirty  million  people,  90% 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  to  Ig- 
nore the  terrible  destruction  that  has  been 
brought  to  the  land  and  families. 

Now,  when  one  considers  that  80%  of  the 
people  live  on  approximately  20%  of  the  land 
(which  was  so  fertile  that  Vietnam  was 
known  as  the  "Rice  Bowl"  of  Asia),  then 
that  tragedy  Is  heightened.  When  one  con- 
siders the  great  skills  of  artisans  that  were 
handed  from  father  to  son  as  guarded  se- 
crets, that  now  He  somewhere  hidden 
amongst  the  bodycount  flgures,  then  the  loss 
to  the  world  of  art  Is,  I  suggest,  also  not  In- 
significant. When  one  considers  the  waters 
which  provided  over  three  hundred  kinds  of 
flsh  along  the  nine-hundred-mile  coastline 
of  Vietnam,  which  fed  much  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  bombs  and  the  chemicals  now 
destroying  that  form  of  life,  no  cease-fire  or 
truce  or  withdrawal  will  end  the  effects  of 
those  ravages,  which  vrtll  be  felt  for  genera- 
tions. But  It  will  not  be  the  Vietnamese  alone 
who  will  bear  this  burden  or  who  will  suffer 
this  evil,  although  undoubtedly  their  burden 
will  be  the  greatest. 

The  Buddha  has  said,  and  I  believe  cor- 
rectly. "Think  not  lightly  of  evil,  spying  li 
will  not  come  to  me.  Even  a  waterpod  Is  filled 
by  the  falling  of  drops;  Ukevirlse  the  fool 
gathering  little  by  little  fills  himself  with 
evil.  Whosoever  offends  an  innocent  person, 
pure  and  guiltless  his  evil  comes  back  on 
himself  like  fine  dust  thrown  against  the 
wind,  and  as  rust  sprung  from  Iron  eats 
itself  away  when  arisen.  Even  so  the  deeds 
and  his  own  deeds  leads  the  transgressor  to 
the  states  of  woe."  The  fifteen  hundred 
species  of  wooded  plants,  of  the  tropical  for- 
est of  Vietnam,  that  provide  cover  for  num- 
berless wild  animals,  that  have  been  bombed, 
may  appear  only  a  casual  consequence  of  this 
war.  But  the  ecological  toll  to  Vietnam  will 
be  counted  there  too. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how 
great  is  the  feeling  for  family  In  Vietnam. 
Stemming  from  the  principles  of  Confucian- 
Ism,  the  family  and  not  the  Individual,  not 
the  government,  was  the  basic  core  of  soci- 
ety. Through  it,  honor  and  loyalty  and  no- 
bility were  expressed.  And  it  was  this  which 
was  the  thread  which  gave  much  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Joy  and  the  warmth  and  the 
love  for  which  men  live.  Por  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  it  was  necessary  not  only 
to  violate  the  Integrity  of  the  heart  of  Viet- 
nam In  this  way,  but  also  to  act  In  such  a 
way  that  even  death  was  not  enough.  The 
decapitations  and  the  body  slaying*  and  the 
other  mutilations — which  religiously  af- 
fected the  passage  of  the  soul  to  the  next 
life — even  that  has  not  been  spared  in  this 
war.  And  when  one  goes  through  all  of  these 
things  and  much  more  In  terms  of  what  we 
are  doing  to  Vietnam,  the  list  becomes  enor- 
mous— and  enormous  Is  a  very  small  word. 
It  seems  to  me,  to  describe  these  things.  One 
asks  what  are  the  values  that  are  being  Im- 
posed on  this  society:  values  \rtilch  we  es- 
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pouse  such  as  efficiency  and  productivity  and 
urbanization  and  equality  and  democracy — 
values  which  may  indeed  be  unviable  even 
in  our  own  society. 

There  Is  no  compelling  evidence,  certainly 
no  compelling  historical  evidence,  that  sug- 
gests that  democracy  necessarily  provides  a 
greater  degree  of  Justice  or  happiness  than, 
say,  kinship  or  other  forms  di  government. 
The  evidence  with  respect  to  the  supporting 
of  the  concepts  of  equality,  political  equal- 
ity, has  very  little  philosophic  basis  to  sup- 
port it.  In  my  Judgment.  The  assumption 
that  illiteracy  equals  poverty  seems  to  me 
at  best  a  false  assumption.  There  is  a  Ttst 
degree  of  difference  between  our  system  of 
education,  which  is  essentially  aimed  at  In- 
formation for  the  sake  of  economic  produc- 
tivity, and  that  system  of  education  which 
has  been  at  the  heart  of  Asian  education, 
which  is  based  not  on  Information  but  on 
knowledge  or  on  wisdom  or  enlightenment. 
And   there  Is   a   very  considerable  differ- 
ence between  wisdom  and  Information,  be- 
tween knowledge  and  technical  ability  for 
productive  purposes.  And  the  emphasis  on 
wisdom  and  knowledge  Is,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
very  little  to  be  found  In  our  own  academic 
system.  Now  there  are  some  who  argue  that 
at  least  we  have  been  beneflclent  in  terms 
of  what  we  have  done  medically — In  terms 
of  what  we  have  done  In  the  area  of  health. 
Here,  too.  I  think  the  evidence  Is  not  very 
compelling,  particularly  If  one  looks  at  our 
own   society.   There   are   something   like   six 
out  of  ten  adolescents  who  are  supposed  to  be 
In  need  of  mental  treatment,  where  there  are 
few  people  who  are  not  popping  one  pill  or 
another  Into  themselves,  where  the  compe- 
tency of  physicians  In  the  area  of  drugs  Is 
one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world,  where  we  are. 
In  fact,  Involved  In  a  gigantic  medical  vested- 
Interest  situation,  which  under  the  A.M.A. 
the  Insurance  companies,  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal companies,  the  physicians,  the  govern- 
ment, all  underwrite  a  system  of  chemical 
medicine  that  Is  related  to  the  chemical  pro- 
ductivity of  the  society. 

One  v^onders  how  the  spedes  could  have 
lived  for  the  nearly  two  million  years  that 
It  has — before  the  introduction  of  chemical 
medicine.  But  the  great  systems  of  accup\mc- 
ture,  Chinese  medicine,  the  Indigenotis  sys- 
tems of  medicine — of  plant  and  herb  medi- 
cine, that  have  been  developed  In  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia;  all  of  these  are  ridlctiled  as 
being  primitive  superstitions,  while  more 
and  more  chemicals  In  the  forms  of  medi- 
cines are  Imposed  not  only  on  a  supine  and 
glib  American  population,  but  which  we  now 
tout  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  being  their 
only  salvation  for  the  betterment  of  their 
health.  It  would  be  a  nice  idea  If  perhaps 
we  could  have  adopted  the  ancient  Chinese 
system  where  one  paid  one's  physician  only 
so  long  as  one  was  well.  When  one  was  sick, 
one  didn't  pay.  Under  such  a  situation,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  might  be  disposed  to  make 
a  very  dramatic  reappraisal  of  that  system  of 
medicine  which  we  tout  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  aa  being  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
lives. 

I  hold  the  same  view  with  respect  to  the 
concept  of  Western  law.  which  seems  to  m« 
one  of  the  most  Inequltous  systems  of  law 
in  the  world,  and  I  will  explain  why.  I  re- 
cently reviewed  a  book  by  a  scholar  from  the 
Sorbonne  who  was  complaining  that  In  India 
there  were  great  problems  In  getting  West- 
em  law  Introduced  at  the  vlUage  level.  He 
was  pointing  out,  which  Is  correct,  that  the 
traditional  law  Is  free.  It  is  flexible,  and  it  is 
merciful,  as  opposed  to  our  own  system  of 

law.  which  Is  expensive,  very  rigid, 

and  very  harsh.  He  was  wondering  why  the 
villagers  were  so  adamant  to  this  progressive 
system  of  law  that  we  have  in  the  West, 
which,  once  again,  we  think  all  the  world 
ought  to  adopt. 

This  system  of  law,  of  which  I  speak,  in- 
volves again,  as  It  does  In  the  field  of  medl- 
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cine,  an  extraordinary  vested -Interes ;  group 
wblcb  handles  the  whole  business.  Tt  at  Is  to 
say,  the  lawyers  are  the  legislators,  t  ie  law- 
yers write  the  laws,  the  lawyers  i  ire  the 
Judges  and  the  lawyers  are  the  prosecutors. 
The  lawyers  In  fact  have  the  entire  system 
sewed  up  to  such  a  degree  that  the  laif,  in  Its 
relationship  to  the  people,  Is  a  Vast  gap.  A 
gap  which  does  not  exist  In  the  tra<  Utlonal 
societies  of  Asia.  Any  mother,  I'm  sire,  will 
tell  you  that  If  you  want  to  treat  people 
Justly,  you  do  not  treat  them  equally.  And 
I  suggest  to  yovi  that  the  greater  th«  degree 
of  equality  you  have  in  a  society,  the  lesser 
the  likelihood  of  Justice  In  soclet/.  I  go 
further  than  this.  If  you  examine  some  of 
the  traditional  lawbooks  of  these  societies 
you  don't  And  very  many  laws.  Anl  I  am 
almost  disposed  to  put  to  you  a  hyjotheals 
which  goes  something  like  this:  the  igreater 
the  number  of  laws  In  a  society,  the  less  the 
amount  of  liberty  that  society  will  hi  ve.  For 
every  law  Is.  by  definition,  a  llmltai  Ion  on 
the  ability  to  exercise  options.  Whsn  you 
constantly  confine  these  options,  as  \«e  do  m 
our  legal  system  (and  you  have  this  most  In- 
credible vested  Interest  enforcing  this ) ,  then 
I  believe  that  our  system  of  law  and  our 
concept  of  law  In  this  society  Is  essisntlally 
bankrupt.  It  Is  morally  bankrupt,  jist  as  I 
believe  that  our  system  of  medicine  In  bank- 
rupt. Just  as  I  believe  that  our  system  ot  edu- 
cation is  bankrupt.  And  why.  In  the  £  ame  of 
any  kind  of  morality  or  humanity,  we  should 
think  that  we  are  giving  other  s>cletles 
(which  we  call  "underdeveloped",  "back- 
ward" societies  or,  less  pejoratively,  "Third 
World")  we  are  giving  them  any  klid  of  a 
deal  by  foisting  upon  them  the  rot  which 
many  of  us  cannot  even  stand  in  o  ir  own 
society,  seems  to  me  a  most  Incredlb  e  kind 
of  reasoning. 

This  goes  beyond  the  suggestions  that  I 
make  here.  We  have  great  Idea  abo  it  em- 
ployment in  our  society.  I  do  not  nicall  In 
history  any  other  society.  Including  tl:  e  most 
dominant  slave  societies,  whese  people 
worked  for  50  weeks  out  of  a  year  in  order 
to  get  a  two- week  holiday.  Not  evtn  the 
most  thoroughgoing  slave  societies  tad  the 
kind  of  voluntary  slavery  which  seems  to  be 
a  hallmark  of  our  society.  And  now  it  seems 
that  we  have  conned  the  blacks  and  women 
and  all  kind  of  other  groups  Into  feeling 
that  we're  offering  them  a  great  deal  by 
Joining  this  kind  of  slavery.  I  suggest  to  you 
that  if  the  indices  of  well-being  would 
change  with  simply  one  word,  and  instead  of 
employment  we  used  the  concept  of  s(  ilf-em- 
ployment,  that  this  would  be  one  of  tl:  e  most 
underdeveloped  societies  In  the  worU ..  Self- 
employment  is  creative  employment.  S<  If -em- 
ployment Is  the  kind  of  thing  you  see 
throughout  Southeast  Asia — whether  fs  the 
family  running  a  teashop  or  a  person  taking 
fruits  and  vegetables  down  to  the  isllway 
station — whatever  it  is,  it  is  self -emplo  fraent. 
It  is  not  the  huge,  mechanized  complex 
that  we  have  here.  Just  change  tha ;  word 
from  employment  to  self -employment  ind  we 
will  be  the  "underdeveloped",  "prlmitl  I'e"  so- 
ciety, and  I  think  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
change  to  understand  what  the  basic  values 
consist  of  in  terms  of  ecDnomlc  development. 
But  we  insist  that  these  nations  of  Soi  theast 
Asia — Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  wherever  we 
go,  that  we  are  to  industrialize  them  i.nd  we 
are  to  put  them  working  on  the  sama  kind 
of  mill-value  system  that  we  have.  I  jelleve 
that  this  exchange  Is  unjust.  I  belle-«e  It  Is 
unequal.  I  believe  that  what  we  are  ddlng  to 
Vietnam  goes  far  beyond  Vietnam;  ( hat  it 
goes  far  beyond  Southeast  Asia:  that  t  goes 
beyond  this  generation;  and  I  believe  ;hat  it 
also  goes  beyond  reasonable  belief.  It  goes 
beyond  any  concept,  any  viable  concept  of 
humanity.  I  may  say  that  it  is  hard,  it ;  s  diffi- 
cult for  anyone  to  sum  up  the  truly  awful 
consequences  of  what  this  means  in  terms  of 
the  species.  For  if  this  species  Is  not  diversi- 
fied. If  this  world  adopts  this  value  si^stem. 
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which  we  are  Imposing  and  exporting  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  then  the  danger  becomes 
far  more  than  rhetorical.  We  have  this  big 
thing  on  health  and  on  diets  as  well.  How 
the  people  of  Asia  managed  to  live  until  our 
nutritionists  told  them  where  they  ought  to 
get  their  protein  l.s  also  remarkable,  a  kind 
of  observation  that  does  not  seem  to  occur  to 
our  foreign  advisers  and  to  their  experts.  The 
whole  field  Is  Just  so  incredibly  Immoral, 
though  I  know  that  so  many  people  do  this 
with  the  best  Intentions  In  the  world,  but 
with  the  most  damaging  and  disastrous  con- 
sequences. I  can  express  my  feeling  on  this 
perhaps  best  with  a  poem,  a  short  poem  from 
Tagore,  the  great  Indian  poet,  who  said  this: 
"Mother.  I  shall  weave  a  chain  of  pearls 
Pur  thy  neck  with  my  tears  of  sorrow. 

The  stars  have  wrought  their  anklet  of  light 
To  deck  thy  feet. 

But   mine   will   hang  upon  thy  breast. 

Wealth  and  fame  come  from  thee 

And  It  Is  for   thee  to  give  or  to  withhold 
them. 

But  this,  my  sorrow,  is  absolutely  mine  own. 

And  when  I  bring  It  to  thee  as  my  offering 
Thou  rewardest  me  with  thy  grace." 
And  if  there  were  a  prayer  that  would  be 
appropriate  for  this  situation  and  for  this 
country,  I  would,  again,  take  that  request 
from  the  same  poet,  who  said,  "'Where  the 
mind  is  without  fear,  and  the  head  Is  held 
high;  where  knowledge  is  free,  where  the 
world  has  not  been  broken  up  into  fragments 
by  narrow  domestic  wars;  where  words  come 
out  from  the  depths  of  truth,  where  tlreles.s 
striving  stretches  Its  arms  toward  perfec- 
tion, where  the  clear  stream  of  reason  has 
not  lost  Its  way  Into  the  dreary  desert  sand 
of  dead  habit;  where  the  mind  Is  led  for- 
ward by  thee  into  ever  widening  thought  and 
action.  Into  that  heaven  of  freedom,  my  fa- 
ther, let  my  country  awake."  ' 
Moderator.  I  may  have  a  problem  with  the 
other  panelists,  trying  to  follow  this.  Thank 
you.  Dr.  Spellman,  thank  you  very  much. 
Jim  Clark? 

Clark.  It's  going  to  be  a  pretty  hard  act 
to  follow.  I'm  reminded  of  a  story  that  was 
told  about  Sam  Rayburn  one  time  when  a 
young  representative  had  Just  addressed  the 
House.  He  got  down  and  said.  What  did  you 
think  of  what  I  said?"  And  Rayburn  said. 
"What  you  had  to  say  was  both  new  and 
interesting.  But  unfortunately,  what  you  had 
to  say  that  was  new,  wasn't  interesting,  and 
what  you  had  to  say  that  was  interesting, 
wasn't  new."  And  I'm  afraid  that's  the  boat 
I'm  in.  Before  I  get  Into  my  remarks.  Just 
addressing  myself  shortly  to  some  of  the 
things  that  Dr.  Spellman  has  said  reminds 
me — when  I  was  in  Phu  Yen,  I  was  new  in 
the  country — this  was  back  in  '66. 1  went  out 
fo  a  refugee  camp.  The  conditions  were  really 
deplorable.  There  were  about  3,000  people 
living  on  a  sandsplt  In  tin  huts  with  rooms 
about  elght-by-elght  with  seven  people  In 
each  room.  There  was  a  reception  camp  with 
buildings  that  were  about  forty  feet  long, 
and  twenty  feet  wide  with  400  to  500  people 
in  each — Impossible  as  that  sounds,  but  It 
was  true.  I  went  (jut  there,  and  I  was  really 
depressed  about  the  situation.  I  thought 
there  must  be  something  we  can  do.  The 
first  thing  that  struck  my  mind  was  that  I 
was  going  to  build  some  latrines,  some  out- 
houses for  these  people,  because  I  noticed 
they  were  defecating  out  on  the  side,  acros"! 
♦he  road.  So  I  went  off  and  I  got  some  bar- 
rels (because  you  couldn't  dig  a  hole  In 
the  sandl  and  I  put  these  barrels  Into  the 
ground.  I  got  some  people  to  help  and  we 
built  a  cement  block  house  with  a  tin  roof 
on  it. 

I  came  back  a  couple  of  days  later  and 
these  places  were  locked  up.  I  went  to  the  fel- 
low who  was  in  charge  of  each  area,  and  I 
said,  "Why  have  you  locked  up  these  latrines, 
these  wonderful  things  that  I've  built?"  And 
he  took  me  over  and  he  opened  tbem  up  and 
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there  was  rice  Inside.  And  he  said,  "Tou 
know,  you  Americans  are  a  strange  breed  la 
the  first  place,  such  a  fine  structure  makct 
a  much  better  place  to  keep  my  rice,  which 
is  much  more  important  to  me  than  a  place 
where  I  can  defecate.  You  probably  never 
thought  of  It,  but  if  you  defecate  in  one 
place  all  the  time,  it's  going  to  smeU.  And 
besides  that,  if  you  continue  it,  eventually 
you're  going  to  have  to  clean  that  up  B«l 
sides  that,  the  way  that  you  defecate,  sitting 
up  like  that,  it's  very  uncomfortable.  If  too 
squat  it's  healthier  and  you'll  appreciate  it 
better.  In  the  last  place,  closing  yourself  up 
in  a  room  ...  it  smells,  all  you  look  at  is  » 
blank  wall.  At  least  when  I  go  across  the 
road  I  can  contemplate,  I  can  look  acroM  the 
horizon."  I  went  home  and  I  started  think- 
ing about  that  and  I  thought,  maybe  we 
could  get  an  AID  mission  to  the  United  States 
to  teach  us  how  to  defecate.  The  refugee  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam  is  deplorable.  Perhaps 
levity  is  out  of  place.  But  often,  when  some- 
thing is  this  bad,  you  find  yourself  reacting 
In  such  a  way  that  you  have  to  treat  some  of 
the  tragedy  that  you  see  in  this  manner  to  be 
able  to  accept  It.  ni  briefly  go  over  the  rea- 
sons for  the  generation  of  refugees  in  Viet- 
nam, where  they're  located,  who  the  refugees 
are,  and  some  of  the  economic  Implications 
that  Dr.  Spellman  has  already  referred  to 
One  observer  of  the  Asian  scene  writing  in 
the  Southeast  Asian  Quarterly  a  while  back, 
referred  to  Vietnam — American  involvement 
there — as  the  rape  of  Vietnam.  I  contend 
that  perhaps  rape  Is  too  strong  a  word.  In 
reality,  probably  what  actually  happened  (to 
use  a  simile)  would  be  that  it's  more  like  a 
young  fellow  who  dated  the  girl  across  the 
tracks.  And  through  a  backseat  affair,  got 
her  pregnant.  Later  on  he  decided  that  she 
waa  really  quite  worthless,  a  dirty  little  girl 
full  of  corruption  and  other  things.  But  im- 
fortunately  he  had  got  her  pregnant,  and 
now  he  faced  the  problem  of  trying  to  find  an 
honorable  way  out  of  his  predicament.  I 
don't  know  what  all  the  errors  are  in  relation 
to  our  Involvement  with  Vietnam,  but  there 
have  been  several.  And  I  don't  know  how  we 
can  get  out  of  this  problem.  Between  1964 
and  the  fall  of  1969,  the  American  effort  In 
Vietnam,  directly  or  indirectly,  produced  an 
internal  generation  of  refugees,  which  was 
on  a  level  probably  unknown  before  In  the 
world.  25% ,  to  use  some  estimates,  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  country  have  been  dis- 
placed. 

The  estimates  run  anywhere  from  two 
million  and  on  up.  The  agrarian  economic 
base  of  the  country  has  been  destroyed.  The 
cultural  identity  factors  of  the  population 
have  been  severely  strained.  Health  and  wel- 
fare problems,  totally  beyond  the  experience 
of  the  Vietnamese  In  terms  of  the  extended 
family  and  the  nature  of  the  people  to  gen- 
erally solve  their  own  problems,  have  been 
spawned.  We're  facing  a  problem  now  where 
we're  going  to  leave.  We're  picking  up  our 
toys  and  we're  going  home.  And  we're  go- 
ing to  leave  this  country  ravaged.  An  in- 
vestigation of  the  nature  of  the  refugee 
problem  and  how  the  problem  affects  the 
economic  base  of  the  country  may  resxilt  in 
a  perspective  which  may  be  beneficial  in 
evaluating  the  current  state  of  affairs.  Who 
are  the  refugees?  Where  are  the  refugees 
from?  Where  are  the  refugees  currently  lo- 
cated? And  what  may  we  expect  in  terms  ol 
the  refugees  In  the  future?  Traditional  dis- 
cussions of  Vietnam  generally  begin  with 
the  migration  of  refugees  from  the  North. 
In  1954  some  900,000  people  did  leave; 
some  700,000  of  these  people  were  Catho- 
lics. They  had  the  benefits  of  an  educational 
system;  they  had  money.  When  they  came 
to  South  Vietnam,  their  resettlement  was  not 
that  difficult  a  problem.  This  group  also. 
this  original  group.  Is  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  they,  unlike  the  people  who  would 
become  refugees  later,  did  make  a  choice. 


„    hnrrow  a  popular  phrase  among  propa- 
^^  they  voted  with  their  feet.  They 
*^a  choice  and  came  South. 
■%«  cannot  be  said  of  the  vast  majority 
^  the  2  5  mllUon  people  who  were  to  fol- 
1,  them.  The  refugee  campe  and  towns  m 
M  movlnclal  capitals  today  are  swoUen  by 
S^ie  who  once -populated  the  rural  area* 
TThe  country.  Dan   Ronk,  an  experienced 
iSLn  Observer,  wrote  recently  that  toe 
"l!^  population  who  left  their  ancestral 
C!!«,  and  livelihood  to  seek  refuge  In  the 
M^fi^resent  at  least  80%    of   the  total 
nnmber  of  persons  who  once  populated  the 
S^Ind  rice  paddles.  Ronk  reasoned  that 
^displacement  was  by  the  design  of  the 
Sertoli  military.  Reasoning  that  the  Chl- 
^revolutlon  serves  as  a  base  for  revolu- 
Zl  in  Asia,  Mr.  Ronk  assumed  that  Maos 
?.rtnm  reftardlng  the  revolutionary  forces  as 
rSTlnTsea  of  people,  wae  a  determining 
.^  in  American   military   planning    By 
Sig  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vlet- 
nUese  elements  the  environment  to  wage 
Va  victory  could  be  achieved.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful "in  my  mind  that  American  policy  mak- 
m  would   admit    to   such   special    warfare 
methods.  However,  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
the   war    population    was    displaced,    lends 
credence  to  this  concept.  The  argument  sug- 
Msted  by  Mr.  Ronk  of  total  premeditation 
of  refugee   generation   Is   weakened   by   the 
diversity  of  reasons  given   by  refugees   for 
their  eventual  migration. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  military  was  to 
!»ek  out  and   destroy   the    Viet    Cong.    To 
achieve  this  end.  the  enemy  were  bombed 
.helled,  deprived  of  their  supplies  of  food  and 
medicine,  and  contlnuaUy  harassed.  In  the 
process,  many  noncombatant  civilians  were 
made  to  suffer:  either  at  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
can and  allied  forces,  or  at  the  hands  of 
KLP  and  North  Vietnamese  military  units. 
An  analysis  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  ref- 
ugees themselves  finds  that  they  are  divided 
in  their  reasons  for  leaving.  The  casual  agents 
of  movement  differed  from  area  to  area.  The 
degree  of  enemy  activity  and  the  degree  of 
allied  action  in  response  to  the  activity  were 
important  determinants.  The  pattern  which 
was  normally  adhered  to  was  an  air  drop 
of  leaflets   encouraging    the    population    in 
NLP-controUed  areas  to  evacuate.  However, 
an  analysis  of  movement  based  on  refugee 
intenrlews    wooild    Imply    that    the    leaflets 
served  more  to  ease  the  conscience  of  allied 
forces  engaged  In  future  action  than  to  ac- 
tually result  in  refugee  generation  or  mlgra- 
Uon.  Planning   for   refugee   generation   may 
have  been  unrealistic   In  expecting  persons 
to  leave  their  homes  and  livelihood  and  their 
extended  famUies  for  migrations  to  areas  of 
high  unemployment  and.  In  some  cases,  local 
hostility.  If  mUltary  leaflet-dropping  was  un- 
realistic, as  surveys  seem  to  indicate,    the 
resulting  deaths   and   casualties  raise   some 
questions  as  to  the  morality  of  allied  actions. 
The  assumption    that    persons    not   leaving 
free-flre   zones    were    enemies,    also    was    a 
generalization  having  severe  moral  implica- 
tions. The  hostility  toward  refugees  by  ur- 
banltes  went   beyond   tu-ban-rural   conflict. 
Refugees  were,  in  many  cases,  the  families  of 
NLP  forces.  Assistance  to  such  people  was 
often  viewed  negatively  by  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment personnel  as  aid  to  dependent  en- 
emy. I  had  a  conversation  with  a  province 
chief  In  Phu  Yen   one   day.   He   was   quite 
blunt  with  me  and  he  expressed  the  opinion, 
"Why  should  I  help  these  people,  who  have 
sons  and  fathers  out  fighting  in  the  coun- 
tryside and  who,  if  they  had  the  opportunity, 
would  slice  my  throat?"  I  tried  to  convince 
him,  of  course,  at  that  time,  that  if  he'd 
start  acting  like  a  decent  human  being  to- 
wards these  people  and  accepting  them  as 
people,  the  situation  might  change  around. 
Persons    living    in    enemy-controlled    areas 
could  be  encouraged  to  leave  directly  or  in- 
directly.  A   direct   movement   would   result 
from  forced  movement,  where  allied  forces 
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would  be  airlifted  into  an  area,  roimd  up 
residents  and  airlift  them  out.  Though  this 
was  not  a  common  method.  It  did  occxxr  from 
time  to  time.  Notable  examples  would  be  the 
Iron  Triangle  Operation  of  1967  and  several 
efforts  in  the  DMZ  in  the  North. 

Refugees  might  also  be  encouraged  to  leave 
through  heavy  mUltary  bombardment  or  ar- 
tUlery.  Among  refugees  In  Vlnh  Long  Prov- 
ince In  the  Delta,  about  20%  of  all  famUles 
had  either  experienced  wounds  or  deaths  in 
their  families  ae  a  result  of  allied  artillery. 
In  Phu  Yen  Province  18%  listed  such  artil- 
lery as  reasons  for  their  becoming  refugees. 
Direct     Intervention     resulting     In     refugee 
movement  would  also  Include  instigation  of 
battle  or  conflict  in  densely  populated  areas. 
8%    of    the    Vlnh    Long    refugees    and    4% 
of  the  Phu  Yen  refugees  listed  family  deaths, 
or  deaths  of  neighbors  in  such  battles,  as 
reasons  for  their  migrations.  Approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  refugees  in  Phu  Yen  cited 
ground    military    operations    as    a    primary 
motive   for   their   decision   to   move.   When 
artillery  ground  operations  and  forced  move- 
ment are  added  together  as  causal  factors, 
the   total   percentage   represented   is   A'1.2'7-. 
Thus  about  half  of  all  the  refugees  were  gen- 
erated  by  direct  intervention  of  American 
and  allied  forces.  This  group  cannot  be  said 
to  have  voted  with  their  feet.  The  Indirect 
generation   of   refugees  results   from   allied 
pressure  on  NLP  forces  to  a  level  that  causes 
the  enemy  to  increase  demands  on  the  local 
population  to  a  degree  which  becomes  Intol- 
erable to  some  members  of  the  population. 
The  bombing  of  supply  routes  and  the  fire- 
power brought  down  upon  NLF  and  North 
Vietnamese  Forces  resulted  in  shortages  of 
both  personnel  and  supplies.  As  tax  rates  and 
the  drafting  of  local  youth  is  on  the  upswing, 
the  potential  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  occupying  forces  will  Increase.  In  Phu 
Yen.  about  30%  of  the  refugees  listed  coer- 
cive activities  and  general  hardships  from  VC 
activities  as  the  primary  cause  for  their  de- 
cision to  move.  It  should  be  acknowledged 
that  the  situation  In  other  provinces  would 
be  different  in  accordance  with  the  variables 
related  to  the  degree  of  aUled  activity,  re- 
ligion and  the  period  of  time  that  any  partic- 
ular faction  was  in  control.  The  second  form 
of  Indirect  movement  woxild  be  those  persons 
who  migrated  to  urban  areas  to  take  advan- 
tage  of   speclaUzed   local   economic   advan- 
tages.  In  Phu   Yen   the   construction  of  a 
large  alrbase  offered  high-paying  day  labor 
Jobs  to  women  and  older  men.  Persons  who 
could  only  be  marglnaUy  employed  in  nural 
areas  found  employment  in  areas  where  there 
were   large  concentrations  of   allied   forces. 
Prostitution,  laundry  services,  truck  and  ve- 
hicle washing  services,  and  snack  bars  were 
primary  examples  of  such  new  entrepreneur 
vocations.   7.2%    of   the   Phu  Yen   refugees 
listed  economic  and  social  reasons  for  their 
reasons  for  movement. 

The  final  category  of  movement  cannot  be 
assigned  to  either  direct  or  Indirect  allied  in- 
volvement. In  hamlets  and  vUlages  which 
were  only  marginally  controlled  by  the 
Saigon  government  there  occurred  constant 
reprisals  and  terror  against  government  and 
Vietnam  officials.  School  teachers,  health  of- 
ficials, and  any  functionary  of  the  govern- 
ment was  endangering  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily by  remaining  in  Insecure  areas.  Nighttime 
assassinations  and  abductions  were  quite 
common.  In  Phu  Yen  16.5%  of  the  refugees 
could  be  so  classified.  The  relUbUlty  of  this 
data  gathered  must  be  questioned  to  some 
degree  In  terms  of  the  faction  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  taking  the  interviews.  A  Haw- 
thorne effect,  or  an  effect  of  people  saying 
what  you  want  them  to  say.  Is  obviously 
probably  at  work  here.  When  we  tried  the 
same  forms  with  non-refugees,  as  to  why 
their  neighbors  had  left  the  countryside,  95% 
gave  Viet  Cong  action  as  the  primary  season. 
Though  solid  argument  In  support  of  Mr. 
Ronk's  theory  seems  Inappropriate,  the  re- 
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suits  In  terms  of  denying  food,  labor  and  a 
tax  base  to  the  Insurgents,  are  partially  con- 
firmed from  our  intarvlews.  15%  of  the  ref- 
ugees  reported   threata   by   the    Viet   Cong 
against  them  if  they  were  to  seek  refuge  in 
government  areas.  There  are  also  on  record 
several  refuge  hamlets  which  suffered  from 
attack  by  the  Viet  Cong.  The  reasons  for  the 
attack  were  not  always  clear.  In  some  cases 
the  reasons  were  related  to  the  population 
turning  against  the  Viet  Cong  Infra-struc- 
ture members.  In  others,  the  Viet  Cong  were 
attempting  to  get  farmers  to  resume  plant- 
ing and  harvesting  rice  crops  necessary  to  the 
food  supply.  In  summary,  one  can  assume 
that  several  variables  played  a  contributing 
factor  to  refugee  generation.  Pear  of  either 
allied  or  Viet  Cong  forces  are  represented  in 
approximately  90%    of  the  refugee   popiUa- 
tton.  It  would  appear  unrealistic  to  view  the 
refugees  as  totaUy  committed  to  either  of 
the  contending  factions.  Their  eventual  rea- 
sons for  migration  were  rooted  In  their  con- 
cern for  their  personal  security,  not  because 
of  poUtioal   Ideology.   Persons   who   became 
refugees  were  not  all  located  in  government 
subsidized   camps.   People   with  relatives   in 
the  cities,  with  saleable  skills,  with  cash  sav- 
ings often  avoided  the  horrors  of  camp  life 
and    resettled    themselves.    Conversely,    the 
people  who  lacked  vocational  skills  who  lack- 
ed contacts  In  urban  areas,  who  possessed  no 
cash  savings  and.  most  of  all,  who  had  no 
wage  earner  In  the  family  tended  to  populate 
the  official  refugee  camp.  The  persons  seek- 
ing assistance  In  the  refugee  camps  (and  who 
would  eventually  number  close  to  two  mil- 
lion persons) ,  were  those  members  of  society 
who  would  most  likely  be  assigned  to  the 
lowest  soclo-econooa[ilc  realm  of  society. 

If   we  look  at  a   break-dovtm  of  the  age 
groups   of   the    people   who    were    in   these 
camps,  we  find  that  in  the  age  range  20-45, 
males  are  outnumbered  by  females  by  50%. 
The    females   In   the   20-24    age   group    are 
under-represented  in  terms  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation. Among  children  and  young  people, 
the  males  slightly  outnumber  the  females. 
As  a  percentage  of  the  total  the  under  twen- 
ty-one group  represents  nearly  50%  of  the 
total  population.  The  fact  that  over  50%  of 
the    population    Is    under   twenty   could   be 
expected  from  similar  studies  of  other  emerg- 
ing nations.  However,  the  population  distri- 
bution may  be  Important  In  terms  of  the 
future  economic  state  of  the  country,  and 
the  government  expectations  related  to  fu- 
ture refugee  conditions.  What  Inference  can 
we  make  from  the  demographic  make-up  of 
the  In-camp  population?  To  begin  with,  we 
might  nota  that  the  large  base  of  chUdren 
associated  with  the  population  pyramid  Is 
characteristic  of  rapidly  expanding  popula- 
tions. Past  population  statistics  seem  to  con- 
firm this   trend.  The   next  growth  rate   of 
Vietnam  has  been  estimated  to  be  from  1-2%. 
However,  considering  the  large  ntmiber  of 
children  In  refugee  camps,  we  must  assume 
that   there  Is  a  higher  birth-rate  amongst 
the  refugee  camps  than  outside.  Concerning 
the  growth  of  Vietnam,  population-wise.  It 
has  grown  rather  rapidly.  In  1937  the  popu- 
lation of  South  Vietnam  was  only  four  and 
a  half  million   people.  In   1959   It  was   13.8 
million   And  we  can  expect  from  statistical 
progression  ratios  that  by  1994  the  popula- 
tion of  Vietnam  will  approach  thirty  million 
people.  The  distribution  of  the  sexes,  com- 
bined  with   our  knowledge   of  their  former 
rural  locations,  seems  to  suggest  that  many 
of  the  males  remained  behind  in  the  rural 
areas.   Presumably,   since   these   areas   were 
controlled  by  the  NLP.  many  of  the  persons 
absent    from    the    population    are    probably 
troops  with  the  NLF.  Thus,  the  hostility  of 
many  government  officials,  particularly  mUl- 
tary officers  toward  dependent  enemy,  merits 
some  consideration.  An  occupational  survey 
among   persons    In    refugee    camps   in    1967 
found  3,000  persons,  out  of  a  sample  of  62,000 
adults  listing  their  occupation  as  soldier.  If 
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we  assume  that  approximately  half  are  male«, 
we  can  a."?sume  that  one  In  ten  males  are 
soldiers:  this  would  be  about  one-half  of  the 
national  average.  Therefore,  the  othtr  half 
must  be  some  place  else.  Prior  to  assuming 
that  all  males  absent  who  are  not  repre- 
sented In  the  population  are  Viet  Cor  g.  one 
could  consider  that  many  have  been  killed  In 
prior  allied  engagements  or  artillery  bom- 
bardments. Such  deaths  would  contrll  ute  to 
the  welfare  status  of  In-camp  refugees  In 
that  there  is  no  wage  earner  In  the  fan  11  y. 

The  evidence  at  this  point  would  8<em  to 
suggest  that  the  missing  male  popula  ;lon  Is 
either  dead,  has  remained  behind  tc  work 
the  family  field,  has  become  a  fighting  mem- 
ber of  the  NLP,  or  Is  part  of  the  govern- 
ment forces.  The  rural  origins  of  the  '  yplcal 
refugee  family  create  the  expectation  that 
moet  former  refugees  followed  a  firming 
vocation.  This  expectation  was  conflnied  by 
an  occupational  survey  administered  It  1967. 
most  former  refugees  followed  a  farming 
as  their  primary  form  of  oecupatloi|.  The 
survey  covered  113,000  people  and  the  re- 
sults bore  out  the  agricultural  emphails.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  occupation:^  sur- 
vey was  made,  persona  Intervtewedl  were 
asked  If  they  desired  to  learn  a  new  I  trade. 
Nine  out  of  ten  said  they  werent  Int^ested 
In  doing  that  because  they  wanted  to  go 
back  to  the  countryside.  73%  of  those  in- 
terviewed expressed  a  desire  to  rettm  to 
their  original  villages.  When  asked  when  they 
would  return,  they  Indicated  they  'would 
return  when  the  war  was  over  or  wfien  It 
■svas  secure  and  safe  from  both  of  th^  con- 
tending factions.  Returning  to  the  demo- 
graphic data  mentioned  earlier,  we  c^n  see 
that  the  ntunber  of  family  heads.  Jtradl- 
tlonally  the  elders  of  the  extended  f  anil  lies, 
may  not  be  fully  appreciative  of  cabtrary 
desires  by  younger  members  of  thelrjfaml- 
lles.  That  Is,  after  you've  seen  Nah  ITrang, 
who  wants  to  go  back  to  the  farm?]  With 
over  50"  of  the  members  being  younjg  per- 
sons, there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  •  many 
of  the  people  will  have  no  desire  to  Return 
to  the  life  of  the  rural  areas.  Many  pf  the 
refugees  have  been  away  from  their  |ormer 
homes  for  periods  of  four  years  or  m^re.  In 
October  of  1965.  there  were  over  TOO.O^O  ref- 
uKees.  Studies  of  rural -urban  migration  In- 
dicate a  positive  correlation  of  time  In  .urban 
participation.  The  longer  one  remains]  In  an 
urban  area,  particularly  after  two  !  years, 
the  greater  one's  Involvement  and  Identity 
with  the  urban  structure.  It  Is  unllkew  that 
these  people  will  want  to  go  back  anq  farm 
the  fields.  Other  factors  mitigating  ajgalnst 
a  return  of  the  refugees  population  to  the 
farming  areas  are  continued  Inseciu^ty  or 
future  Insecurity  as  the  allied  troop ;  with- 
drawal continues.  In  that  current  laiid  re- 
fornfmeasures  require  that  a  person  Receiv- 
ing title  be  farming  the  land,  some  ffcrmers 
may  return  to  And  that  the  land  ther  once 
farmed  as  tenants  now  belongs  to  someone 
else.  These  factors  which  mitigate  agaUist  the 
return  of  refugees  to  their  homes  n^ay  be 
crucial  to  the  future  of  the  country.  The 
government  policy  towards  refugees  lias  al- 
ways been  one  of  assuming  that  one  d^y  the 
refugees  will  return  and  the  problem  will 
evaporate.  If  refugees  do  not  return,  ar  If  a 
substantial  number  remain  In  the  jcltles. 
problems  of  welfare  and  urban  slums  will  no 
doubt  continue.  ' 

Posters  have  begun  to  appear  In  Vietnam 
and  In  refugee  areas  encouraging  refugees 
to  return  to  their  vlllagee.  The  reasons  go 
beyond  the  urban  problems  of  welfage  and 
overcrowding.  Crops  are  not  being  planted, 
and  the  country's  important  economic  base 
crop,  rloe,  is  in  need  of  labor  capltjal.  In 
addition,  security  in  the  countJTSlde  requires 
a  population  froin  the  urban  areas,  wlio  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  support  th^  cen- 
tral government.  The  final  con&ide<atlon. 
which  would  appear  to  confirm  the  faot  that 
many  refugees  will  not  be  returning  te  their 
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rice  fields  Is  related  to  a  political  decision 
made  by  the  United  States  government  in 
1968.  Reacting  In  part  to  increased  pressures 
from  voluntary  agendee,  the  press,  and  Sena- 
tor Edward  Kennedy's  Refugees  Subcommit- 
tee, a  decision  was  made  to  reclassify  refu- 
gee camps,  which  had  received  all  of  the  as- 
sistance required  by  law.  as  having  been  re- 
settled into  New  Life  hamlets.  What  this 
meant  was  that  after  receiving  a  cash  pay- 
ment, so  many  sacks  of  cement,  so  many 
sheets  of  roofing,  and  having  met  communal 
requirements  related  to  a  clftssroom  for  every 
hundred  children  and  one  toilet  for  every 
twenty  families,  the  refugee  camps  were 
delisted.  The  degree  of  this  type  of  delisting 
of  refugees  can  be  seen  In  noting  that  in 
the  first  ten  months  of  1968.  168.000  refu- 
gees were  resettled  on  location,  as  compared 
to  86.000  who  were  listed  as  having  returned 
to  their  villages  The  process  was  guaran- 
teed to  reduce  the  number  of  refugees.  Un- 
fortunately the  condition  of  the  refugee,  his 
future  and  the  future  of  the  country  were 
not  considered.  It  would  be  like  if  we  had 
a  welfare  program  in  the  States  and  we 
said,  "Well,  well  give  everyone  $100  and 
after  that  we'll  say  that  he's  not  welfare 
anymore."  It's  Just  totally  unrealistic.  One 
can  Imagine  the  tragedy  of  this  measure 
If  similar  government  measures  were  to  be 
Incorporated  into  the  welfare  prograjns  we 
have  for  the  poor  in  the  United  States.  TTie 
actual  location  of  the  refugee  camps  should 
also  be  mentioned  as  a  factor  in  understand- 
ing the  social  and  economic  Impact  of  the 
problem.  The  moet  populated  areas  of  the 
country,  the  area  aroimd  Saigon  and  the 
DeltA  area,  account  for  only  20%  ot  the  refu- 
gees. The  northern  areas  of  the  country  ac- 
count for  the  remainder.  In  part,  this  relates 
to  the  firmer  hold  by  the  NU  and  North 
Vietnamese  units  In  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  greater  Intensity  of  fighting  in 
the  area.  Unfortunately,  the  economic  poten- 
tiality of  the  northern  area  Is  extremely  lim- 
ited. The  topography  of  the  north  Is  moun- 
tainous and  severe. 

And  what  land  that  Is  available  for  culti- 
vation Is  highly  prized.  As  the  refugees 
flooded  Into  the  secure  provincial  capitals  it 
became  impossible  to  employ  them  or  to 
assist  them  by  providing  land  on  which  they 
might  farm.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
refugees  were  placed  upon  barren,  uncultivat- 
able  land.  To  return  to  the  free-fire  zones 
was  Impossible  and  employment  locally  was 
equally  Impossible.  Unemployment  rose  from 
a  level  of  .8%  before  migration  begfen  to  a 
post-migration  level  of  33.4%.  Only  2%  of 
the  refugees  from  Phu  Ten  province  con- 
tinued to  earn  an  income  trora  farming. 
Among  those  who  were  able  to  find  employ- 
ment, many  were  forced  to  accept  wages  sub- 
stantially lower  than  they  earned  before 
becoming  refugees.  In  Phu  Yen,  Income 
levels  average  50%  lower  than  pre-mlgratlon 
Income  levels,  the  average  wage  being  about 
thirty  cents  a  day.  Thus,  the  location  of 
refugees  was  a  primary  factor  leading  to  high 
unemployment.  Summing  up  our  knowledge 
of  the  refugee  family,  our  profile  would  sug- 
gest that  the  average  refugee  Is  a  farmer  who 
sought  refuge  from  Indirect  or  direct  allied 
action  and  is  not  stressing  a  political  prefer- 
ence when  he  migrates.  When  he  arrives  In 
the  secure  area  he  will  not  be  able  to  farm, 
will  face  some  political  hostility,  will  prob- 
ably be  a  child,  an  old  person,  or  a  female, 
he  unemployed,  or  marginally  employed.  In 
addition,  the  period  he  will  remain  in  a  re- 
fugee camp  will  be  an  extended  one.  greater 
than  two  years.  His  chances  of  being  admin- 
istratively resettled  are  greater  than  bis 
chances  of  returning  home.  The  true  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  refugee  problem  has 
not  yet  been  felt  in  Vietnam.  The  reascn 
for  this  Is  because  great  volumes  of  United 
States  dollar  support  of  the  government  of 
Vietnam,  in  a  wartime  private  or  indirect 
report  factor,  related  to  United  States  mill- 
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tary  factor,  related  to  United  States  mUitarr 
expenditures  and  construction  and  serrlM 
to  well-paid  allied  forces,  is  in  effect.  The 
pre-war  economy  of  Vietnam  was  like  manv 
Asian  countries  a  two-crop  agrarian  economv 
There  were  other  exports,  including  some  tea 
But  rubber  production  from  French  rubber 
plantations  and  rice  production  from  the 
Mekong  Delta  were  predominant.  The  effects 
of  the  war  on  South  Vietnam's  exports  can- 
not be  minimized.  In  1961  South  Vietnam'* 
exports  were  valued  at  $76  million.  By  1944 
the  export  values  were  down  to  $48  million. 
In  "65.  again  down  to  $35  million.  In  "66  down 
to  $20  million.  In  1967  a  brief  Increase  in 
exports  took  place,  but  was  followed  by  t 
further  decline  in  exports  in  '68.  Rice  became 
an  Import  in  1965.  Where  South  Vietnam 
had  exported  $33  million  worth  of  rioe  in 
1964.  It  Imported  $15  million  worth  In  1969. 
Rubber  production  fell  from  an  export  dol- 
lar value  of  $43  million  in  1961  to  $8  million 
In  1968.  As  production  and  exports  fell,  th« 
dollar  deficit  expanded  and  foreign  exchange 
reserves  fell. 

To  function  the  government  of  Vietnam 
became  more  dependent  on  the  United 
States.  In  1969.  the  American  government 
was  underwriting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  80% 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  budget.  Ilie  form 
that  this  aid  to  South  Vietnam  took  was  In 
Indirect  and  direct  aid.  Direct  aid  was  gen- 
erally either  food  for  freedom  imports,  or 
support  of  the  costly  conmiercial  Import  pro- 
gram. The  commercial  import  program  allows 
Vietnamese  citizens  to  purchase  foreign 
goods  with  plasters.  The  piaster,  being  In- 
flated by  increased  government  issue  of 
notes,  and  the  absence  of  domestic  articles 
to  buy  with  monies  being  generated  by 
American  Forces,  Is  thus  made  valuable.  The 
United  States  government  would  use  dollsn 
to  purchase  consumer  items  and  sell  the 
Items  to  the  Vietnamese  government  at  fav- 
orable exchange  rates.  The  government 
would  then  sell  the  items  to  the  local  dtl- 
zens.  The  Indirect  gain  offered  by  the  United 
States  was  similar  to  that  generated  in 
tourist  economies.  By  waging  a  war  that  de- 
stroyed the  normal  source  of  export-Income, 
the  economic  base  was  changed  radically. 
The  new  export  Item  was  similar  to  that 
offered  by  college  towns  or  small  down-state 
capitals  m  the  United  States.  Vietnam  was 
dependent  upon  GIs  spending  money  on  the 
local  economy.  If  the  GIs  are  to  be  with- 
drawn, the  economic  export  Item  would 
evaporate  and  the  country  would  be  with- 
out any  base  to  support  the  economy,  ex- 
cept monies  received  through  direct  aid.  Gen- 
erally, by  being  dependent  upon  GIs.  as  you 
withdraw  the  GI  (and  having  done  away 
with  the  rice  and  rubber  export  crops),  the 
Vietnamese  economy  no  longer  has  anything 
to  have  Its  roots  in.  And  the  people  who  once 
did  the  farming,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
cannot  go  back  nor  can  we  expect  them  to 
go  back  and  get  the  rice  crops  and  the  rub- 
ber crops  going.  I  think  that  when  we  rec- 
ognize these  factors,  these  statistics,  boring 
as  they,  do  point  out  that  the  future  of 
Vietnam  is  in  very  serious  trouble.  The  peo- 
ple have  been  uprooted,  their  culture  has 
been  destroyed,  the  extended  family  has 
been  severely  broken  up,  we  have  overcrowd- 
ing In  the  cities  and  tremendous  slum*. 
Saigon  has  grown  from  a  city  of  800.000  in 
1960,  to  close  to  three  mllUon  today  with 
people  living  in  the  streets.  There  Is  no  fu- 
ture hope,  economically,  that  these  people 
are  going  to  get  back  on  their  feet  in  the 
immediate  future.  I  suggest  that  we  have  a 
very  serious  problem  in  Vietnam  that  we 
have  not  given  consideration  to.  In  our  rush 
to  get  out,  in  our  desire  to  get  out,  I  ■«* 
those  of  you  who  think  on  this  to  consider, 
when  we  do  leave,  what  we  are  leaving  be- 
hind and  is  there  anything  that  we  can  do? 
Is  there  any  way  that  we  can  get  out?  I  dont 
think  we  know  what  we  are  doing  there  or  we 
haven't  proven  that  we  have.  Is  there  any 
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-,v  that  we  can  get  out  and  help  these 
niople?  Is  there  anything  that  we  can  do 
^r  than  leave  this  tragedy? 

fnxsr.  When  Dr.  Spellman  was  speaking 
m»  head  started  going  wild  with  memories, 
uil  aU  the  time   Jim's   been   talking   I've 
been  writing  down  things.  One  of  the  things 
Ihave  been  thinking  about  an  awful  lot 
iitelT  Is  the  whole  concept  of  genocide.  Geno- 
cide It  seems  to  me.  Is  Just  the  ultimate  ex- 
tension of  a  policy  of  population  control.  I 
think  in  terms  of  three  kinds  of  levels  of 
control.  There's  physical,  there's  economic, 
and  then  there's  psychological  and  political. 
We've  heard  a  lot  about  physician  control  In 
all  the  stories  we've  heard  and  I  can  tell  you 
lurt  examples  of  my  own,  but  I  won't  now. 
Economic  control:   there  has  been  a  300% 
inflation  in  the  last  four  years.  But  there 
If  the  psychology  or  the  political,  and  in 
Vietnam  there  is  an  incredible  will  to  live. 
This  Is,  I  guess,  what  I  wovdd  like  to  talk 
a  little  bit  about.  We  think  of  Vietnam  in 
terms  of  the   Vietnam   that   wt    have   ex- 
perienced, which  is  the  Vietnam  of  maybe 
ten  years,  twelve  years  ago.  Well,  we've  been 
there  for  longer  than  that.  But,  we've  been 
actively  Involved  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  But 
the  history  of  Vietnam,  the  history  that  the 
Vietnamese  know,  is  a  history  of  4,000  years 
or  more.  That  whole  history  is  a  history  of 
struggle.  A  struggle  for  siirvlval,  and  most 
of  It  a  struggle  for  survival  against  outside 
people,  outside  Invaders.  Home  for  me  was  a 
Buddhist  orphanage  and  there  was  a  song 
that  kids  in  the  orphanage  sang.  Kids  all 
over  'netnam  sing  it,  you  know,  five  year  old 
Bds,  which  sums  up  their  history  in  a  nut- 
shell. It  goes  like  this:  ''A  thousand  years  as 
slaves  to  the  Chinese,  a  hundred   years   a 
colony  of  Trance,  twenty  years  of  this  war. 
The  Inheritance  that  the  mother  gives  on 
to  her  child  is  the  inheritance  of  the  sad 
Vietnam."  And  it  goes  on.  But  that's  one  side 
of  the  history;  the  other  side  Is  this  Incredi- 
ble will  to  live,  which  is  gummed   up   in 
another  song  that  I  would  Just  like  to  read 
the  translation  from.  This  is  a  song  by  a 
young  man  who  lives  In  Saigon,  who  is  In 
prison  for  writing  songs  like  this,  because 
In  South  Vietnam  today  It  is  illegal  to  be 
for  peace.  Literally,  It's  Illegal.  But  his  song 
goes  like  this:  "From  the  untllled  rice  fields 
today,  we  still   sing  together  these  words, 
even  though  a  thousand  lives  are  hard  and 
sad,  still  life  carries  Joy.  From  two  exhausted 
dry  hands,  pray  that  effort  still  rises  one  more 
hour.  Though  today  the  rice  fields  are  un- 
tllled. we  still  move  one  step  towards  tomor- 
row. 

"Our  ruined  wasteland,  our  dry  bare  earth. 
Earth  bears  ardent  flowers,  our  future  Is  here. 
Our  earth  is  sick,  our  earth  is  wretched,  our 
earth  is  In  rags,  our  earth  sits.  Our  earth 
gives  us  life,  our  homeland  carries  us,  our 
earth  gives  us  death,  to  our  homeland  we 
return.  Tomorrow  otir  land  will  stretch  out 
fragrant  with  the  smell  of  new  rice.  Tomor- 
row flowers  will  grow,  red  lips  win  smile.  To- 
morrow the  country  will  grow  green  with  the 
color  of  the  river  in  the  hills,  because  today 
our  people  are  determined  to  live."  And  this 
Is  what's  happening  In  Vietnam  also.  Dr. 
Spellman  talked  about  self -employment  and 
creativity.  This  is  really  evident  In  Vietnam. 
As  I  said,  home  for  me  was  a  Buddhist 
orphanage.  And  the  kids  ran  the  orphanage. 
I  was  sort  of  attached  to  the  staff  you  might 
»y:  but  learning  more  from  the  kids  than 
from  anybody  else.  There  were  two  nuns  on 
the  staff  and  two  other  young  fellows;  there 
were  three  older  women  who  did  most  of  the 
cooking.  But  everything  was  done  by  the 
children.  The  older  people  were  there  as 
advisors.  And  anybody  who  has  spent  any 
time  In  Vietnam  can  see  what  people  of  all 
•ges,  but  especially  the  children,  do  make 
with  out  leavings.  There  are,  I  dont  know, 
how  many  rings  made  out  of  American  metal 
floating  around.  All  kinds  of  things  are  made 
vith  leftovers  of  American  goods.  Tbls  kind 
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of  creativity  Is  everywhere.  There's  poetry 
everywhere,  and  the  people  are  encouraged 
in  this  kind  of  creativity.  But  an  extension 
of  this  is  the  awareness,  total  awareness,  that 
our  own  survival  is  in  us.  For  Vietnam  that 
means  that  their  survival  is  in  their  own  his- 
tory— ^thelr  seed  for  survival,  their  strength 
for  survival — is  In  their  own  history.  In  their 
own  culture  and  it's  going  back  to  that.  It's 
in  that  they  get  the  strength  to  keep  going. 
So.  you  see  what  things  are  very  central  to 
the  culture  of  Vietnam :  the  whole  concept  of 
the  family,  and  the  central   object  In  the 
home  of  the  Vietnamese  is  the  altar,  the 
family  altar.  Now  when  the  people  are  made 
refugees,  everything's  taken  and  they  cant 
take  the  altar  with  them  because  It's  usually 
a  permanent  structure.  But  when  they  go, 
they'll  build  a  new  one.  I'm  sorry  that  I 
don't  have  slides  of  these  here.  I  have  pic- 
tures and  anyone  who's  interested  in  looking 
car;  see  afterwards.  But  I  have  here  a  picture 
taken   in   Hue,   shortly   after  Tet,  and  the 
house  is  completely  destroyed,  but  the  family 
is  moving  back.  The  first  thing  they  do  is  set 
a  chair  in  the  comer  and  put  the  family 
altar  on  it.  And  another  one  of  the  camp  Just 
south  of  the  de-militarized  zone  where  again 
there  are  no  materials,  nothing  to  make  any- 
thing out  of.  The  first  thing  they  do  Is  to 
build  the  family  altar  with  the  only  available 
materials,  which  happen  to  be  ammunition 
boxes  supported  on  mortar  tubes.  It's  this 
kind  of  creativity  in  maintaining  their  own 
culture  that  the  Vietnamese  keep  insisting  is 
their  own  survival.  And  it  comes  out  in  all 
their  songs;  it  comes  out  In  the  poetry;  It 
comes  out  in  the  dally  way  of  living. 

Craven.  I  was  on  a  delegation  of  students 
that  went  to  Vietnam.  From  the  time  we 
arrived   in  Vietnam  till   the  time   we   left, 
I  must  very  honestly  say  that  I   had   the 
most   Incredible  human   experience   that   I 
have  ever  had.  Before  our  plane  landed  In 
North  Vietnam  we  had  been  flying  over  Laos, 
and  mu<*  of  the  landscape  in  Laos  looked 
very  barren.  In  some  places  you  could  see  the 
results  of  the  American  bombing,  and  parts 
of  Laos  looked  like  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
It  was  reported  that  there  are  between  800 
and  1200  bombing  sorties  flown  every  single 
day.  But  as  our  plane  descended  beneath  the 
clouds  over  North  Vietnam,  we  were  all  very 
struck  with  the  lush  vegetation  and  with  the 
whole  fertility  of  the  land.  And  as  -ve  came 
closer  to  the  ground,  we  saw  peasants  and 
water  buffalo  working  the  fields  in  the  kind 
of  sight  that  I've  never  seen  before,  and  no- 
body in  our  delegation  had  ever  even  con- 
ceived of  before.  We  arrived  at  the  airport 
and  were  met  by  75  Vietnamese  who  were 
holding  flowers.  When  we  came  to  the  air- 
port, we  were  embraced  very  warmly.  During 
the  time  that  we  were  in  Vietnam  this  be- 
came a  very  kind  of  commonplace  occurrence. 
The  Vietnamese   themselves   expressed  tre- 
mendous solidarity  and  tremendous  love,  for 
one  another.  And  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight,  in  the  streets  of  Hanoi,  to  see  people 
walking  down  the  street,  young  girls,  or  even 
soldiers,  women  and  men.  embracing  each 
other,  holding  each  others  hands — all  of  them 
always  very  happy.  At  the  airport,  we  went 
Into  a  side  room,  and  we  met  the  group  that 
was  hosting  us;  a  group  called  the  Committee 
for  Solidarity  with  the  Amertcan  People.  We 
had  several  toasts;   we  were  introduced  to 
each  other,  and  we  were  told  roughly  what 
our  Itinerary  would  be  for  our  stay  in  Viet- 
nam. We  were  asked  to  make  any  requests  for 
things  that  we  would  like  to  do.  We  were 
asked  to  mention  any  kinds  of  people  that  we 
would  like  to  see,  and  what  particular  in- 
terest we  might  have  where  we  could  under- 
stand better  how  similar  kinds  of  people  live 
and  work  in  Vietnam.  We  got  into  our  bus  to 
go  to  our  hotel  In  Hanoi  and,  as  we  traveled 
on  the  road  to  the  Long  Blnh  Bridge,  we  saw 
the  shells  of  a  bombed  train  depot  and  an  old 
factory,  as  well  as  the  millions  of  Vietnamese 
■who  were  riding  their  bicycles,  or  riding  In 
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water  buffalo  or  horse  carts,  with  whatever 
goods  they  might  be  taking  to  the  market 
m  Hanoi.  When  we  got  to  the  river  right 
outside  of  Hanoi,  we  found  that  the  Viet- 
namese were  repairing  the  Long  Blnh  Bridge. 
We  had  to  go  over  a  floating  bridge  that  the 
Vietnamese  have  become  very  skillful  at  as- 
sembling and  disassembling,  as  they  repair 
the  bridges  which  have  been  destroyed  by 
American  bombers. 

It  took  \is  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
get  across  the  bridge,  waiting  for  a  long  time 
as  traffic  went  one  way.  Finally  we  crossed 
the  river  to  Hanoi  In  sort  of  single  file,  with 
the  water  buffalo  carts,  the  people  walking, 
the  people  on  their  bicycles  and  the  people 
on  their  pony  carts.  It  was  Just  Incredible  to 
see  the  patience  of  everybody  Just  moving 
right  across  that  river  on  this  floating  bridge. 
We  arrived  In  Hanoi  and  went  to  our  hotel; 
we   were   very   well    accommodated.   Almost 
embarrassingly    well    accommodated,    com- 
pared to  the  way  we  knew  the  Vietnamese 
live.  Vietnam  is  very  obviously  a  poor  coun- 
try. It  is  very  obviously  a  very  strong  country. 
The  people  are  not  poor  to  the  extent  that 
there  is  any  kind  of  poverty,  to  the  extent 
that  there  is  any  kind  of  himger,  or  to  the 
extent  that  there   is  any  kind  of  poverty 
that  Is  shown  through  people  not  having 
sufficient  clothing  to  wear.  The  flrst  night 
we  were  In  Vietnam  we  were  taken  to  see 
the  Vietnamese  circus,  which  is  right  on  the 
outskirts    of   Hanoi.    And    it    was    Just    an 
Incredible,  incredible  thing.  The  circus  was 
under  a  big  top.  and  there  were  magicians 
and  clowns  and  acrobats,  and  all  the  kinds 
of  things  that  you  would  expect  to  see  at  a 
circus.  There  was  also  an  anti-American  im- 
perialism skit.  It  was  Just  so  incredible  in 
the  way  that  it  did  not  show  hostility  to  the 
American  presence  In  Vietnam,  but  showed 
kind  of  a  humorous  insight  and  humorous 
perception  Into  the  nature  of  the  American 
presence,  and  the  nature  of  the  Selgon  com- 
plicity with   the   Americans.   The   skit   was 
about  a  South  Vietnamese  shoe-shine  boy 
who  was  sitting  on  his  shoe  box  waiting  for 
somebody  to  come  along.  He  was  sitting  next 
to   a   sign   that   said   "Yankee   Oo   Home." 
Well,  an  American  soldier  came  by.  saw  the 
sign    and    was    immediately    outraged.    He 
started  to   harass  the   shoe-shine   boy.   He 
asked   for   his   papers,   began   kicking   him 
around,  and  as  the  soldier  turned  to  look 
at  the  papers,  the  shoe-shine  boy  took  his 
shoe-shine  brush  and  hit  him  over  the  head 
and  knocked  him  out.  Well,  the  shoe-shine 
boy  then  saw  a  Saigon  troop  coming  and  was 
very  afraid.  So  he  put  the  American  soldier 
in  his  shoe-shine  box  with  the  top  half  of 
his  body  inside  the  box  and  his  feet  hang- 
ing outside.  Then  he  sat  on  the  box  with  his 
own  feet  curled  underneath  him  so  that  It 
looked  like  the  feet  of  the  American  soldier 
were  his  own  legs.  The  Saigon  troop  came, 
saw  the  "Yankee  Go  Home"  sign,  was  imme- 
diately afraid  that  an  American  soldier  would 
see  him  not  doing  anything  about  it,  so  he 
began  to  harass  the  shoe-shine  boy.  He  then 
tied  a  rope  round  his  legs  to  haul  him  away 
from   the   place.   Well,   the   shoe-shine   boy 
had    put    something    over    on    the    Saigon 
puppet. 

That  was  perfectly  clear.  And  as  the  skit 
ended,  the  Saigon  puppet  was  hauling  the 
shoe-shine  box  away  with  the  American 
soldier  lying  in  the  box  and  the  shoe-shine 
boy  was  sort  of  scampering  off.  The  American 
soldier  came  to  consciousness  and  you  can 
imagine  what  happened  then.  I  think  it's 
"(Ignificant  to  show  this  kind  of  feeling  among 
the  North  Vietnamese  people.  I  think  it's 
plgnlflcant  to  show  the  kind  of  Impression 
that  I  got  from  the  Vietnamese,  going  there 
not  knowing  what  to  expect  and  being  so 
warmly  received.  The  Vietnamese  will  tell 
you  time  and  again,  almost  everywhere  you 
go,  that  they  always  distinguish  between  the 
American  people  and  the  American  govern- 
ment. And  they  knew  that  they  are  not  at 
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war  with  the  American  people;  they  know 
that  there  axe  no  people  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  that  would  wage  the  kind  of  war 
against  their  country  that  Is  currently  being 
waged.  Often  before  breakfast  a  cou|>le  of 
us  would  walk  In  the  streets  of  Hanoi.  By 
the  time  we  would  get  to  the  market  place, 
there  would  be  as  many  as  two  or  'three 
hundred  small  children  who  would  hate  fol 


lowed  us  and  come  around  us  by  that 


who  would  sing  songs  and  whistle.  An<[  they 


would  find  somebody  that  could  speali 
lish  and  they  would  say  that  they  were 
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Ing  the  songs  for  their  American  frlenls.  At 
one  point,  I  was  walking  In  Hanoi  md  I 
heard  one  of  the  young  children  whistling  an 
American  movie  theme.  I  really  can't  r*nem- 
ber  the  name  of  It,  but  he  was  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  knew  It.  One  day  qurlng 
our  stay  In  Vietnam,  we  visited  a  place  Called 
the  Revolution  Museum,  which  is  In  Hanoi. 
This  museum  tracee  the  entire  hlstery  of 
Vietnamese  struggle  against  foreign  afegres- 
slon  and  depicts,  through  various  paintings 
and  pictures,  significant  hallmarks  of]  Viet- 
namese history.  The  Vietnamese  will  tall  you 
that  they  have  spent  three-quarters  oJ  their 
entire  history  under  foreign  domination,  but 
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they  have  never  been  unsuccessful 
pelling  the  aggressor.  They  will  tell  you 
the  French  having  been  there  for 
years.  About  the  French  being  overthrown 
by  the  Japanese,  the  Japanese  being  over 
thrown  by  the  Vietnamese,  the  FrencW  com 
Ing  back  nine  months  later.  The  Frenchjbelng 
overthrown  by  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
Americans  coming  only  a  year  later.  [  They 
will  tell  you  of  how  In  the  twelfth  century 
Kubla  Khan  had  defeated  and  conqueled  all 
of  Asia  and  most  of  Europe,  and  had  [never 
been  defeated,  but  that  when  he  caine  to 
Vietnam  he  was  defeated  for  his  first  tjme. 

They  will  tell  you  how  he  made  |  three 
successive  attacks  on  Vietnam,  and 
third  attack  the  Vietnamese  ambush' 
and  defeated  him  so  badly  that  his 
naval  fieet  was  completely  destroyed 
have  these  paintings  in  their  Rev 
Museum:  one  of  the  ambush  of 
Kahn's  ships  coming  into  the  Hai|)hong 
River  and  another  which  they  explain  as 
the  Mongolian  troops  standing  on  the  shore 
really  not  knowing  what  to  do  next.  They 
will  explain  to  you  that  the  Vletnkmese 
then  gave  the  Mongolians  their  entire  naval 
fleet  to  transport  them  back  to  Mongolia. 
Also,  at  the  Revolution  Museum,  wa  were 
shown  a  re-staging  of  the  entire  batjtle  of 
Dlen  Bien  Phu.  We  sat  in  a  room  jwhere 
there  was  a  pit,  that  was  about  the  ^ze  of 
the  middle  section  of  this  room,  which  had  a 
whole  land  scale  of  the  battlegroupd  of 
Dlen  Bien  Phu,  with  the  valley  in  the  ciiddle, 
the  mountains  surrounding  it,  an^  the 
French  fortress  right  in  the  middle.  Through 
a  narration  they  show  you  how  the  j  Viet- 
namese progressed  and  advanced  agalnpt  the 
French  fortress,  and,  through  colored  Bights 
on  the  ground,  they  will  show  the  vkrlous 
advances,  the  couple  of  setbacks,  and  the 
renewed  advances  against  the  Frenci  for- 
tress. Finally,  when  the  Vietnamese  con- 
quered the  French  fortress  in  thi  last 
moments  of  the  monologue,  the  Frenoh  flag 
on  top  of  the  French  fortress  is  electronically 
lowered,  and  the  Vietnamese  flag  Is  isdsed. 
We  also  were  able  to  visit  the  art  museum  In 
Hanoi.  The  Vietnamese  are  very  propd  of 
their  art. 

They  have  a  long  tradition  of  art 
and  of  very  beautiful  poetry.  A  third  o 
museum  Is  devoted  exclusively  to  disc 
and  portrayal  of  the  minority  grou 
live  in  North  Vietnam.  They  have  t 
tumes.  the  dress,  the  houses  and  the  ^chl- 
tecture  of  these  minority  groups  anil  dif- 
ferent representations  of  their  ciilturcL  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  how  the  Nortw  Viet- 
namese perceive  their  minority  groups  as 
compared  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  especial- 
ly   the    South    Vietnamese    Chrlstlan|,    the 
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South  Vietnamese  ruling  class.  The  South 
Vietnamese  have  been  noted  for  their  sys- 
tematic racism;  their  systematic  oppression 
of  their  minority  groups — montagnards — 
and  the  Cambodians  who  are  from  the  same 
kind  of  ethnic  extraction  as  these  groups. 
On  the  other  band,  in  North  Vietnam,  the 
minority  groups  have  been  consciously  In- 
corporated and  made  an  active  part  of  the 
society.  In  the  colleges,  where  education  Is 
a  very  valued  and  a  very  treasured  thing, 
the  minority  groups  constitute  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  percentage  of  college  stu- 
dents than  they  actually  constitute  as  a 
proportion  of  the  society.  Everywhere  you  go 
In  North  Vietnam,  you  can  see  the  effects  of 
the  destruction.  I  don't  think  it's  really 
necessary  to  elaborate  too  much  on  that. 
It's  very  interesting  how  the  Vietnamese 
have  dealt  with  the  situation  of  aerial 
bombardment. 

Many  of  the  schools  and  many  of  the 
hospitals  which  have  been  destroyed  by 
American  bombs,  have  been  rebuilt.  You  will 
see  great  craters  in  many  of  the  fields  where 
bombs  have  been  dropped.  These  craters 
create  a  problem  with  drainage  from  the 
rice  paddles,  from  the  fields.  Unless  they  are 
filled  up,  there  can  be  no  crops  grown  In 
these  fields.  Where  the  craters  have  been 
loo  big  for  the  Vietnamese  to'be  able  to  refill, 
they  have  filled  them  with  water  and  made 
them  into  fish  breeding  ponds.  The  Viet- 
namese have  also  adapted  to  the  situation 
of  bombardment  and  war  by  being  able  to 
totally  decentralize  their  entire  country. 
Every  province  Is  self-sufficient  and  any 
province,  when  it  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  country  during  bombardment,  can  be 
sufficient  medically,  can  provide  enough  food 
for  its  people,  and  can  begin  immediately, 
when  something  Is  destroyed,  to  rebuild  It. 
The  Vietnamese  talked  of  their  leprosy  re- 
search and  treatment  center  that  was  at 
Nui  An  In  southern  North  Vietnam.  They 
talked  of  how  this  leprosy  treatment  center 
was  the  most  sophisticated  leprosy  research 
treatment  center  in  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 
They  tell  you  that  during  the  air  war,  be- 
tween 1964  and  1968,  this  leprosarium  wa.s 
bombed  by  American  planes  on  thirty-nine 
different  occasiona.  All  of  the  160  buildings 
making  up  this  leprosy  center  were  de- 
stroyed; 117  lepers  and  medical  workers  were 
killed;  all  of  the  research  documents  and 
records  were  destroyed.  This  gives  you  some 
Idea  of  the  kinds  of  setbacks  in  terms  of 
production,  in  terms  of  accomplishment, 
that  the  Vietnamese  have  had  to  suffer. 
North  Vietnam  is  very  different  from  South 
Vietnam  in  that  they  have  been  able  to 
advance,  in  that  they  have  been  able  to 
solve  the  problems  of  starvation.  They  have 
been  able  to  solve  these  problems  by  increas- 
ing production  and  developing  more  sophis- 
ticated facilities.  Yet  the  air  war  destroyed 
almost  all  of  this.  The  Vietnamese  will  tell 
you.  as  Nixon  again  makes  threats  against 
North  Vietnam  to  renew  bombing,  that  what 
seems  to  be  happening  is  that  the  facilities 
they  have  rebuilt  are  again  being  threatened 
and  will  again  be  destroyed.  The  Vietnamese 
dealt  with  had  a  very  astute  kind  of  insight 
into  the  situation  in  America.  They  would 
talk  about  the  recent  Senate  elections.  They 
talked  about  what  they  felt  to  be  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  OM  strike,  for  example.  They 
talked  of  the  anti-war  movement  with  great 
love  and  with  very  great  confidence.  They 
talked  about  their  American  friends  they 
read  about.  They  talked  about  the  books  that 
they  had  read  by  American  authors,  and  the 
kinds  of  cultural  accomplishments  that  they 
saw  as  being  significant  in  this  country. 

When  we  met  with  a  group  of  musicians, 
artists,  and  poets  in  Vietnam,  they  described 
to  us  in  great  length,  how  before  their  revo- 
lution their  culture  and  their  society  had 
been  undergoing  a  period  of  decadence.  They 
talked  about  how  the  Vietnamese,  when  they 
tried  to  represent  in  their  art,  for  example, 
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love,  found  that  they  could  represent  only 
a  very  desperate  kind  of  love.  They  talked 
about  the  sort  of  preoccupations  represented 
in  their  art,  with  the  use  of  opium,  and  tliai 
much  of  the  art  and  much  of  the  music  had 
to  do  with  opium  dreams  and  opium  experi- 
ences. They  will  tell  you  how,  after  the  revo- 
lution, there  was  a  resurgence  of  feeling- 
there  was  a  resurgence  of  spirit.  The  people 
felt  a  renewed  capacity  to  express  their  feel- 
ing for  one  another,  to  pull  together  as  a 
people,  to  begin  working  toward  the  kind  of 
solidarity  that  now  exists  in  Vietnam.  Our 
delegation  during  this  meeting  presented  to 
the  Vietnamese  a  copy  of  the  screenplay 
Satyricon.  We  told  them  that  many  of  m 
felt  that  this  movie,  and  this  play,  repre- 
sented the  same  kind  of  decadence  that 
existed  in  a  great  society — Rome  during  its 
fall — ^and  that  we  experience  many  of  these 
same  kinds  of  conditions  in  this  country. 
About  a  week  later,  as  we  were  getting  ready 
to  leave,  about  five  or  six  Vietnamese  came 
to  me  and  told  me  that  they  had  read  the 
entire  screenplay  from  Satyriccm.  They  asked 
me  to  sort  of  graphically  portray  the  various 
scenes.  There  was  one  movie  In  Hanoi  when 
we  were  there  that  dealt  with  the  battle  be- 
tween the  American  Indians  and  the  Ameri- 
can Cavalry,  in  which  the  Cavalry  was  totally 
wlp)ed  out.  One  day  we  were  going  to  the 
coast,  to  a  place  called  Ha  Long  Bay.  This 
Is  a  tremendous  bay  right  on  the  Gull  of 
Tonkin  where  there  are  6,000  mountain  is- 
lands with  monkeys,  caves,  grottos,  and  all 
kinds  of  things.  We  were  crossing  the  river 
near  Haiphong  on  a  ferry  boat  with  our 
Vietnamese  friends.  Our  buses  had  been  put 
on  the  ferry.  One  of  the  Vietnamese  took  out 
his  pipe  and  offered  us  some  Thoc  La  which 
is  what  the  Vietnamese  smoke  as  a  kind  of 
tobacco.  It  is  very  strong  kind  of  tobacco. 
It  erlves  the  Vietnamese  people  the  sensation 
of  being  kind  of  stoned.  He  brought  out  the 
pipe  and  we  sort  of  smoked  the  pipe.  We 
were  going  across  this  river  and  one  of  the 
Vietnamese  friends  pointed  down  the  river 
to  the  cliffs  where  Kubla  Khan  had  tieen 
wiped  out  and  said,  "You  know  this  is  where 
it  was.  We're  very  proud  of  those  cliffs." 

As  we  were  going  along.  Just  sort  of  sitting 
there  watching  the  river,  just  enjoying  the 
beauty  of  the  countryside,  a  man  named  Mr 
Xuan  Oanh,  who  was  one  of  the  leading 
musical  composers  In  all  of  North  Vietnam 
(he  wrote  and  composed  the  Vietnamese  na- 
tional anthem  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Paris  delegation)  brought  out  his  cassette 
recorder  and  started  playing  the  Jefferson 
Airplane's  "Volunteers."  So  I  think  you  can 
understand  what  I  mean  about  the  ease 
with  which  we  were  able  to  relate  to  the 
Vietnamese.  We  were  able  to  feel  so  much 
at  home  In  this  country.  When  we  would 
greet  each  other  in  the  morning  or  when 
we  would  say  goodnight,  we  would  always 
embrace  and  there  would  always  be  a  very 
genuine  feeling  of  love  between  us.  We  saw 
that  the  Vietnamese  had  been  pulled  to- 
gether by  the  kind  of  progress  they  have 
been  struggling  to  make  together,  and  the 
kind  of  suffering  they  have  had  to  suffer  to- 
gether. They  feel  not  at  all  desperate.  They 
feel  very  determined  to  deal  with  the  re- 
newed threats  that  are  being  made  against 
their  country,  to  deal  with  the  suffering  that 
is  being  leveled  against  their  South  Viet- 
namese brothers  and  sisters.  We  understood 
very  clearly  that  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  the  American  people  to  be 
able  to  stop  the  kind  of  technology,  the  kind 
of  death  machine  that  comes  from  the  air 
But  they  will  continue  to  resist  until  the 
American  people  stop  it  once  and  for  all. 

Emxnt.  One  thing  they  say  about  Thoc  U 
Is  that,  after  a  long  morning,  you  sit  down 
(Thoc  La  you  smoke  through  a  water  pipe) 
and  you  take  one  long,  slow  drag.  It  knocks 
me  fiat  on  my  back.  What  they  say  is,  they 
take  one  long,  slow  drag  and  they  can  do 
seven  more  rounds  on  that  field. 
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MoonuTOB.  I'd  just  like  to  add  a  brief 
rtfttement  to  corroborate  the  kind  of  in- 
)Zma.\Xon  we've  been  given.  From  my  ex- 
Mriences  as  a  Civil  Affairs  Officer  In  Vietnam, 
laa  only  testify  that  all  of  my  civU  affairs 


experiences 


were  either  very  frustrating  or 


fgff  disastrous.  No  program  ever  recom- 
mMided  to  me  by  any  of  my  training  or  any 
of  the  manuals  available  to  me  worked.  The 
techniques  that  I  felt  were  so  pertinent  to 
the  saving  of  these  people  were  useless.  And 
r  had  many  months  of  experience  in  this 
frustration.  Of  all  the  experiences  I  had 
while  I  was  In  Vietnam,  which  include  sev- 
eral war  crimes,  I  consider  this  to  be  prob- 
ably the  greatest  war  crime  that  I  com- 
mitted. If  it's  not  defined  as  a  war  crime, 
then  I'll  accept  whatever  kind  of  definition 
someone  would  like  to  put  on  It.  I  vrtll  en- 
tertain questions  from  the  floor. 
(Question.) 

Question.  I  want  to  address  this  to  the 
second  speaker  up  there.  About  two  weeks 
uo  m  The  New  York  Times  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  and  Saigon 
governments  were  going  to  evacuate  about 
three  million  peasants  to  the  southern  part 
of  South  Vietnam.  I  vsrant  to  hear  if  you  have 
any  predictions  about  how  these  people  are 
going  to  react  to  this  plan? 

Clark.  I  read  the  same  thing  that  you  did. 
The  provinces  of  the  northern  half  of  South 
Vietnam  were  traditionally  controlled  by  the 
Viet  Minh.  And  the  population  in  that  area 
has  traditionally  been  more  sympathetic  to 
the  NLP  than  they've  ever  been  to  the  cen- 
tral government.  In  my  discussions  with  peo- 
ple I  had  up  there  when  I  was  in  Quang 
Tri,  they  openly  stated  that  they  saw  the 
refugees  as  what  they  called  Viet  Cong  sym- 
pathizers, or  VCSs.  While  the  operations  near 
the  DMZ  were  going  on,  there  was  31,000 
refugees  generated  at  one  point  In  a  short 
period  of  time.  I  think  12,000  were  suspected 
to  have  gone  north,  and  a  great  many  others 
of  them  went  back  Into  the  area,  even  though 
they  realized  their  lives  would  be  threatened 
m  a  free  fire  zone.  Basically,  the  sittiatlon 
Is  that  most  of  these  people  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  fields,  in  the  terms 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  govertunent,  be- 
cause If  they  did,  they  would  go  back  with 
very  hostile  attitudes  toward  the  central 
government.  And  if  they  did  grow  food.  It 
would  be  for  support,  probably,  of  the  NLF. 
Therefore,  by  relocating  them  to  the  south, 
there  would  be  greater  chance  of  control  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  over  them. 
I  think  that  that's  what  predicated  the  deci- 
sion to  send  them  south.  Obviously,  I  think 
It's  a  bad  Idea. 

MoDiEATOB.  Jim,  do  you  think  there's  any- 
thing involving  the  numbers  which  would 
change  the  situation? 

Clark.  There's  going  to  be  a  tremendous 
tactical  problem  in  trying  to  move  that  many 
people.  I  just  can't  imagine  their  attempting 
to  do  It,  unless  they  do  it  over  a  very  long 
period  of  time.  I  really  dont  think  that  It's 
the  solution  to  the  problem  that  they're 
facing.  I  don't  think  you  can  win  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  people  by  forcibly  transporting 
them  to  other  areas. 

Moderator.  Jay,  do  you  have  a  comment? 

Cravin.  I  think  that  that  announcement 
about  Melvln  Laird  is  one  of  the  most  slg- 
nlflcant  events  that  has  happened  In  the  last 
several  months.  And  I  think  there's  no  ques- 
tion the  Vietnamese  are  not  going  to  want 
to  move  to  the  southern-most  provinces  of 
South  Vietnam.  It's  a  fact  that  that  kind  of 
dislocation  Is  a  very  severe  war  crime.  I  think 
what  this  may  Indicate  is  that  that  entire 
area  is  being  cleared  for  an  absolute  satura- 
tion bombing  or  possible  nuclear  strike  zone. 
And  in  fact,  by  moving  all  those  peoples 
out,  the  only  people  left  can  be  said  to  be 
NLP  sympathizers,  and  thereby  a  justifica- 
tion could  be  presented  by  the  administra- 
tion for  just  total  annihilation  of  all  of  cen- 
tral Vietnam. 

QtiranoN,  This  may  be  an  unfair  question. 
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but  I'd  like  to  ask  you  if  you  could  speculate 
wbat  would  have  happened  if  a  Oandhl  had 
arisen  In  Vietnam,  In  let's  say  1964  or  1955. 
would  be  have  bad  any  following,  and  If  so 
what  virould  be  the  result? 

Ement.  There  Is  a  long  tradition  of  non- 
violent strug^e  in  Vietnam.  This  Is  the  tra- 
dition that  is  most  active  In  the  cities  today, 
for  exanyjle.  It's  totally  blacked  out  here. 
There  is  not  a  central  leader.  There  hasn't 
arisen  a  Oandhl,  but  tb^e  have  arisen  a 
series  of  people — in  the  student  leaders,  in 
the  Buddhist  leaders.  In  women — a  series  of 
people  who  have  led  this  kind  of  a  non-vio- 
lent  struggle.   There   hasn't   been   anything 
like  the  salt  marches  of  Oandhl,  but  the  cur- 
rent situation  In  South  Vietnam  is  some- 
thing    really     extraordinary.     About     nine 
months  ago  the  Saigon  government  started 
a    more    intensive    campaign    of    repression 
than  had  been  before.  It  was  first  directed 
against  the  students,  when  they  tried  to  close 
down  and  take  over  the  univeraltiee.  They 
arrested  some  of  the  student  leaders.  The 
student  leaders  went  to  jail  and  their  prisons 
are   in^)osslble."  Everyone   knew   they    were 
being   tortured,   as   they   routinely    are,    so 
some  students  started  fasting  In  sympathy. 
Then  their  mothers  started  fasting  in  sym- 
pathy. And  more  joined  every  day,  untU  the 
students    were    released.    There    have    been 
marches.    There    are    non-violent    forms    of 
struggle  going  on  dally  In  Vietnam  and  it  is 
escalated  to  the  point  now  where  on  No- 
vember 7th — again,  something  that's   gone 
un^oken  of  In  the  United  States  press- 
there  was  a  meeting  in  a  small  pagoda  out- 
side Sciigon.  At  this  meeting  all   kinds   of 
organiaations    were    represented    in    South 
Vietnam:   shoe-shine  boys,  student  groups, 
women's  groups,  Buddhists,  Catholics,  law- 
yers, doctors,  government  officials,  all  levels. 
ages,   everything.    And    this    group    formed 
what  they  called  the  People's  Front  for  the 
Defense  of  Peace.  Now  the  first  demand  of 
the  People's  Front  for  the  Defense  of  Peace  Is 
that  U.S.  withdrawal  is  a  pre-condition  to 
peace  in  Vietnam,  a  pre-condition  to  any 
kinds  of  negotiations  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 
Now  this  is  not  the  NLP.  This  is  the  non- 
NLF  side  of  the  Vietnamese  struggle  to  re- 
main Vietnamese,  and  much  of  this  is  based 
as  a  non-violent  struggle. 

Spellman.  I  think  the  question  U  a  very 
difficult  one.  It's  not  an  easy  one  to  answer 
because  you  first  have  to  ask  whether  or  not 
a  Oandhi  could  have  arisen  In  that  type  of 
a  cultural  milieu.  Oandhl,  as  a  man,  was  an 
extraordinarily  rare  moral  being.  I'm  not  so 
sure  that  Buddhism  has  as  strong  a  tendency 
toward  "ahimsa"  which  is  not,  simply  not. 
killing.  Gandhi  was  not  so  interested  in  win- 
ning. He  was  not  really  interested  in  non- 
violence as  a  tactic,  as  it  has  unfortvinately 
become  as  it  has  moved  into  the  American 
political  scene.  He  was  Interested  in  non- 
violence as  an  extraordinary  kind  of  moral 
stamina,  and  when  he  had  the  British,  as  it 
were,  over  a  barrel,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  World  War,  and  could  have  done 
many  things  to  obtain  independence  in 
India,  he  said  no.  Our  adversary  is  In  a  weak 
position.  It  Is  not  proper  that  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  situation.  Therefore,  he  sup- 
ported the  British  in  the  Second  World  War. 
Now,  he  was  severely  criticized  about  that. 
We  remember  the  tiltimate  triumph  of 
Oandhi,  but  that  triumph  was  preceded  by 
many  very  great  failures,  and  those  failures 
of  Oandhl  were  themselves  preceded  by 
a  great  wave  of  terrorism  in  India,  particu- 
larly during  the  First  World  War  with  a  large 
number  of  terrorist  movements.  So  Oandhi 
really  had  that  kind  of  thing  on  which  to 
base  his  campaign.  It's  unfortunate  that 
non-violence  Is  so  often  understood  in  this 
society  as  being  a  very  useful  political  tactic 
that  you  use  when  you  are  weaker  than  yoxir 
adversary.  Gandhi  understood  It  as  a  form  of 
strength  that  was  much  stronger  than  your 
adversary.  It  did  not  depend  on  nimibers,  as 
demonstrations    frequently    depend    today, 
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using  the  cultural  values  of  this  society. 
It  depended  on  moral  strength,  not  a 
righteous  bigotry,  and  on  a  perspective  of 
truth  that  men  like  Oandhl,  Tagore  and 
a  few  others  have  had,  that  overrode  po- 
litical concerns.  The  politics  was  religion. 
It  wasn't  politics  imder  the  guise  of  reli- 
gion. So  I  think  that  to  the  extent  that 
non-violence  becomes  a  political  tactic. 
In  which  the  techniques  are  useful  for  win- 
ning, that  that  Is  a  mockery  and  a  sham  ot 
non-violence.  Non-violenoe  is  an  outgoing 
form  of  love  with  certain  htunor  and  qulpe 
mixed  into  It,  in  which  it  Is  the  love  of  your 
adversary  that  finally  conquered  him,  not  the 
hatred,  not  the  techniques,  and  not  the 
tactics.  And  so  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
degree  of  Christianizing  that  has  taken  place 
in  Vietnam  would  certainly  not  have  sup- 
ported this  kind  of  thing.  Then  you  have  the 
other  problem,  and  that  is  the  British  were 
on  the  other  side  and  not  the  Americans. 
And  I  dare  say  that  the  British  have  a  far 
higher  sense  of  moral  decency  than  the 
American  government  does,  at  least  if  one 
considers  the  kinds  of  things  that  you  find 
in  the  British  press.  Moral  indignation  Is  I 
think  a  much  stronger  basis  in  England  than 
it  U  in  this  country. 

Ement.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  have  a 
children's  song  that  I'd  really  like  to  read 
you  the  translation  of  again.  I  guess  that's 
one  of  the  main  things  I  brought  away  from 
Vietnam.  "The  enemy  is  not  people.  If  we 
kill  people,  what  brothers  will  be  have  left? 
The  enemy's  name  is  cruelty.  The  enemy's 
name  Is  no  conscience.  It's  hatred.  It's  bitter- 
ness. A  group  of  phantoms.  The  enemy  is  not 
people;  if  we  kill  people,  what  brothers  wUl 
we  have  left?  The  enemy  wears  a  coat  of 
doctrine,  the  enemy  wears  the  false  front  of 
freedom.  It  has  a  deceiving  appearance.  It 
sifts  our  words.  It's  a  germ  to  separate  us. 

People,  people  have  compassion  for  the 
weak,  have  compassion  for  the  Innocent,  have 
compassion  for  those  who  pity  tis.  The  enemy 
is  not  stranger.  It  lies  inside  each  one  of  xis. 
The  enemy  carries  the  name  of  unjust  ac- 
cusation. The  enemy  is  the  name  of  igno- 
rance. It's  ambition.  It's  Jealousy.  It's  Jealous 
hatred.  The  enemy  is  in  desiring  eyes.  It's 
In  an  arrogant  head.  In  a  lonely  heart.  In  a 
narrow  mind.  In  the  dream  of  conquering. 
The  enemy  is  no  stranger.  The  enemy  lies 
Inside  each  one  of  us." 

QtTESTioN.  Dr.  Spellman,  I'd  like  to  ask  you 
a  question  concerning  what  you  feel  to  be 
the  root  of  the  problem  in  Vietnam  and  a 
lot  of  the  imperialistic  expansion  of  the 
western  countries  of  this  world,  in  particular 
the  United  States.  I  know  that  you've  touched 
a  little  bit  on  the  values  system,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  values  In  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  technology,  industrialization, 
competition.  I  know  I  have  my  definite  views 
about  what  Is  causing  many  of  the  Third 
World  revolts,  as  well  as  U.S.  expansion.  I 
would  say  that's  capitalism.  But  I  wish  that 
you  would  give  us  your  opinions  as  to  this. 
Spellman.  That,  too,  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  I  would  feel  that 
It  was  ci^ltallsm.  I  think  that  maybe  the  root 
lies  certainly  not  solely  vrtth  the  United 
States.  1  think  that  we  are  dealing  with 
values  that  extend  far  beyond  the  national 
boundaries.  They  are  cultural  values  that 
have  a  very  long  heritage.  I  suppose  at  the 
root  of  this  lies  concepts  such  as  the  Idea 
of  truth.  Now,  we  understand  things  In 
our  society  largely  from  a  lineal  perspec- 
tive, and  we  have  the  idea  that  a  thing  Is 
either  right  or  wrong,  good  or  evil.  It  Is 
a  kind  of  dualism.  And  so  in  order  to  In- 
clude something,  we  must  exclude  all  else. 
And  I  think  that  It  U  this  idea  of  excltislon, 
that  is  one.  I  think  that  the  Idee  of  evange- 
lism, the  crusading,  the  Idea  of  unlversallsm, 
which  is  common  both  to  Christianity  and  to 
Islam,  is  also  Involved  here.  I  think  that 
our  concept  of  time  Is  also  relevant.  Our 
concept  of  time  Is  again  a  lineal  concept, 
and  It  is  only  a  lineal  concept  which  can 
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give  you  an  Idea  as  prtsgress.  wlilch  I  flhd  a 
very  cmrlous  concept.  But  progress,  whl^h  Is 
basically  a  17tb  or  I8th  century  develop- 
ment, says  that  on  this  line — this  beginning 
and  end  spectrum — that  things  continuously 
Improve.  So  there  is  a  beginning  and  end, 
a  birth  and  death,  this  kind  of  thing.  |Now 
U  you  contrast  that  with  the  Asian  coi^cept 
of  time  which  is  cyclical,  which  deals  With 
the  way  the  seasons  operate,  so  that  Pelbru- 
ary.  1971  Is  not  much  different  than  Pabru- 
ary,  871  or  1871  B.C.,  time  continues.  This 
gives  us  the  concept  of  reincarnation  and 
transmigration,  that  nothing  Is  created  or 
destroyed,  not  only  physically,  but  alii)  In 
terms  of  the  spirit  of  the  divine  which  n^nl- 
fests  Itself  In  many  ways.  We  don't  aijcept 
the  multi-dimensionality  of  life.  We  (^on't 
accept  our  relationship  to  all  that  Is  lining. 
This  again  makes  a  difference  In  our  j-ela- 
tlonshlp  to  nature  where  we  feel  that  we 
have  the  Idea  of  conquest.  Conquest  la  not 
simply  a  political  idea.  We  have  the  Idia  of 
control.  You  look  In  telephone  directories  and 
see  how  frequently  the  word  "control"  cctaies. 
Yon  look  at  our  present  orientation  In  t^rms 
of  the  concept  of  problems,  and  you  will 
find  very  few  people  who  are  nowadajrs  able 
to  go  through  one  day  without  uslngj  the 
word  "problem."  In  other  words,  the  empha- 
sis Is  on  disharmony  rather  than  hamjony. 
and  I  think  that  It  is  the  Interrelationship 
of  these  kinds  of  values  which  lead  ijs  to 
believe  that  our  Ideas  are  good  for  everyone 
and  even  In  a  discussion,  (and  I  don t  care 
how  right  or  left  the  group  Is)  If  somfcone 
disagrees,  we  feel  that  we  have  to  con'?lnce 
them.  So  we  say,  "Well,  why  do  you  dlsag^?" 
Instead  of  saying.  "Very  well,  you  dU 
that's  fine."  We  cant  do  this. 

We  feel  that  we  have  this  tremendous 
adulation  of  the  scientific  values,  of  objec- 
tivity, of  Impartiality,  of  non-emotlonallsm. 
So  we  dismiss  their  arguments  by  sarlng, 
"You  are  being  emotional.  You  are  oelng 
subjective.  You  are  being  prejudiced  ajsout 
this,"  Instead  of  saying,  "Of  course  a  huknan 
being  Is  not  a  machine.  It  Is  Inconsistent 
and  Illogical  and  so  am  I."  Much  has  been 
made  sometimes  that  Asian  society  Is  m 
dividual.  It  Is  not;  that  Is  true.  But  it  Ij 
tremely  personal,  as  you  heard  from  the 
statement  here.  And  It  Is  this  different 
system,  which  itself  forms  a  kind  of 
but  I  believe  a  bankrupt  one,  that  U 
volved.  It  Is  like  language.  We  have  thU 
position  to  age.  The  newest,  the  most  recent, 
Is  the  best.  No  matter  what  my  argument  Is, 
I  can  prevail  over  you  by  saying.  "Recent  re- 
search shows"  and.  immediately,  whatever 
you  say  Is  finished.  This  Is  very  useful  for 
a  consumer-oriented  society,  where  you  4ont 
have  to  do  your  own  creative  work.  So  y^uth 
becomes  a  tremendous  value  In  the  society 
and  newness.  Damn  the  old.  All  you  haie  to 
do  ts  examine  our  vocabulary  on  age  andj  you 
will  see  that  words  Implying  great  age,  "^old- 
fashioned."  "out  of  date,"  "obsolete,"  '"ar- 
chaic." are  pejorative  words  toward  age. 
Again,  this  is  not  a  value  that  is  sympa- 
thetically received  In  most  Asian  cultures.  It 
Is  a  large,  large  question  that  you  pose.  , 

Etanrr.  Let  me  Just  add  a  couple  of  th|lngs 
about  the  Vietnamese  language.  The  ftrord 
"l"  does  not  exist  In  Vietnamese  language, 
technically.  Everything  Is  termed  in  teras  of 
a  relationship.  That  goes  back  to  whatt  I>. 
Spellman  was  saying  about  the  sense  o|  in- 
dlvidviallty.  It  ties  in  very  much  with  the 
way  the  Vietnamese  are  themselves,  becfiuse 
the  survival  of  Vietnam  as  a  nation  Is  c^uch 
more  Important  than  my  own  Individual  sur- 
vival. It  all  ties  In.  It  Is  ecological,  thln^ng 
In  terms  of  the  balance  of  nature.  ! 

Qttkition.  rd  like  to  address  this  to(  Dr. 
Spellman.  He  referred  to  Southeast  Ajsla's 
traditional  legal  system  as  free,  flexible,  and 
merciful.  Would  you  elaborate  on  what  mfikes 
It  free,  merciful,  and  flexible? 

SraxMAN.  Well,  again,  I  tried  to  put  a  kind 
of  a  disclaimer  at  the  beginning  by  Indlcat- 
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Ing  that  I  was  not  a  specialist  on  Southeast 
Asia  or  partlcularty  on  Vietnam.  I've  spent 
the  last  fifteen  years  doing  some  studies  of 
Asia.  I  am  Professor  of  Asian  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Windsor  In  Caoiada.  I  am  In 
this  sense  making  projections  from  the  tradi- 
tional legal  system  as  I  understand  It,  of 
India,  and  taking  this  through  Burma  as 
Indian  Influence  moved,  all  the  way  to  Cam- 
bodia, and  to  Indonesia.  Now  that  system  was 
largely  based  on  customary  law,  rather  than 
traditional  law.  There  Is  no  point  In  having 
written  legislation  where  people  don't  read, 
for  example.  The  first  point  about  that  law  U 
that  It  Is  extremely  decentralized  and  much 
of  It  is  village-operated.  Now  I  have  done 
some  work  on  the  ancient  political  theory  in 
this,  and  if  you're  really  Interested  you  can 
look  at  my  book  on  Political  Theory  of  An- 
cient India,  which  was  published  by  the  Ox- 
ford University  Press  in  1964.  What  I've  tried 
to  indicate  Is  that  because  of  the  very  heavy 
decentralization  of  law,  first  of  all,  there  Is 
no  police.  The  enforcement  of  law  Is  up  to 
the  people.  If  the  law  Is  not  reasonable,  then 
through  their  social  behavior,  through  oe- 
traclsm.  through  buying  ait  shops,  this  kind 
of  thing,  people  will  not  enforce  the  law. 
Therefore,  laws  fall,  without  any  legislative 
process.  It  has  only  been  very  recently  that 
It  has  been  understood  that  the  people  make 
law.  In  the  law  books  of  Manu,  the  ancient 
Indian  code,  it  says,  "A  thousand  fools  can- 
not declare  what  righteousness  Is,  whet  law 
should  be.  One  wise  man  can."  There  was  no 
concept  at  this  time  that  the  majority  makes 
right,  although  unfortunately  that  Idea  Is  In 
our  own  society.  But  that,  of  course,  is  the 
very  basis  of  a  lynch  mob.  In  Which  every- 
body except  one  man  Is  pretty  agreeable  as 
to  what  Is  going  to  be  done.  Here,  you  can't 
afford  to  enforce  laws  which  are  very  rigid. 
An  example  Is  a  man  in  a  caste  situation  who 
was  accused  of  eating  meat  in  a  Hindu  sit- 
uation. When  he  came  up  before  the  Punjald, 
before  the  vlllsige  elders,  he  said,  "I  am  ac- 
cused of  eating  meat,  but  so  does  so-and-so, 
so  does  so-and-so.  so  does  so-and-so,"  all  of 
whom  were  very  reputable  people  In  the 
village.  The  decision  of  the  Punjald  was  to 
say.  well,  the  man  by  acciislng  all  these  other 
people  of  eating  meat  is  obviously  very  dis- 
turbed about  this  and  we  can't  accept  his 
testimony  so  we'll  have  to  dismiss  the  case. 
The  Buddhist  texts,  that  Is  the  Indian  Budd- 
hist texts  in  the  3rd  Century  B.C.,  have  a 
text  called  the  Questions  of  Melinda  in  which 
a  question  Is  put  to  the  king  about  a  man 
who  Is  not  responsible  for  his  crime,  and  they 
said.  "What  shall  we  do  about  this  man?" 
and  the  answer  Is,  "If  he  Is  not  responsible 
for  this.  If  he  Is  insane,  no  blame  is  due  to 
this  man."  Now  this  w£w  long  before  these 
Ideas  ever  came  Into  Europe,  as  many  Ideas 
have  come  from  these  countries  into  Europe. 
The  purpose  of  law  Is  not  guilt  or  Innocence 
as  It  Is  in  our  legal  system.  We  are  not  In- 
terested In  "Who  is  guilty  or  who  is  Innocent. 
We  are  interested  in  the  harmony  of  the 
vlUage,  and  the  purpose  of  law  Is  to  provide 
harmony,  to  provide  Justice  as  we  see  It  In 
our  light,  not  as  the  Americans  or  the  British 
legal  system  sees  it.  This  system  arises  from 
very  different  concepts  of  the  nature  of  man, 
and  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  work  on 
In  the  West. 

Ttn   25TH   INTANTBY    DIVIBION    AND   PTTBLIC   D»- 

roRMATiON  omci: 
Moderators 
Jan  Crumb,  28.  SP/4.  (E-4) .  18th  Aviation 
Co.  (from  December  1962  to  October  1963). 

Larry  Rottmann.   2B,    1st  Lt.,  Public  In- 
formation   Ofllce,    2Sth    Infantry    Division 
(from  June  1967  to  March  1968) . 
Veterans  testifying 

Ron  Podlaskl.  24,  Sgt.  (E-5)  6th  Special 
Forces  Group  (from  April  1968  to  April  1969) . 

Eugene  Keys,  25,  3P/4,  (E-4)  3/4,  25th  In- 
fantry Division  (from  February  1966  to  Feb- 
ruary 1967). 
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David  Chiles,  24.  8P/4,  (E-4)  8/4,  2Sth  In- 
fantry  Division  (from  January  1968  to  De- 
cember 1968). 

Pat  Ootrenga,  "T)"  Co.,  February  to  Decem- 
ber, 25th  Infantry  Division. 

Mike  McCusker,  29,  Sgt.  (E-5)  Public  In- 
formation Office  Ist  Marine  Division  (from 
1966  to  1968). 

Larry  Craig,  29,  SP/4,  Public  Information 
Office,  25th  Infantry  Division  (from  1968  to 
1967). 

Vernon  Shlbla,  27,  SP/4,  PubUc  Informa- 
tion Office  25th  Infantry  Division  (from  1966 
to  1967). 

Alex  Prlmm,  26,  8P/4,  (E-4)  PubUc  In- 
formation Office,  1st  Logistics  Command 
Headquarters  (from  September  1968  to  June 
1969). 

MODKRATOR.  We  feel  that  particularly  after 
the  actions  of  the  last  two  days  In  Indo- 
china,  and  the  reaction  of  Senator  McGovem 
yesterday  to  Information  which  we  brought 
out  on  Sunday  about  a  Marine  combat  regi- 
ment operating  In  Laos  In  1969,  that  we 
should  open  today's  panel  with  someone  else 
who  has  been  In  Laos,  Bon  Podlaskl. 

PoDLAsKi.  My  name  Is  Ron  Podlaskl.  I'm 
from  New  York.  I  was  a  sergeant  In  the 
United  States  Army  Special  Forces.  I  served 
In  Vietnam  from  1968  to  1969.  My  testimony 
will  consist  of  croes-border  operations  Into 
Laos,  Cambodia,  using  Thailand  as  launch- 
bases  for  taotlan  targets,  and  our  Involve- 
ment in  Laoa  and  Cambodia. 

Moderator.  How  many  times  have  you  been 
In  Laoe? 

PoDLASKi.  I  couldn't  give  you  an  exact 
figure  of  how  many  times  I've  been  to  Laos, 
but  I  spent  one  year  in  Vietnam  and  that 
entire  year  was  devoted  to  running  cross- 
border  operations. 

Moderator.  Would  you  say  a  half-dons 
times  Of  more? 

PODI.A8KI.  I'd  say  at  least  that  many  times, 
not  to  mention  the  times  that  we  attempted 
to  get  In  and  were  not  successful  In  infil- 
trating. 

Moderator.  What  was  the  nature  of  youi 
sort  of  group? 

PoDLASKi.  We  were  running  long-range  re- 
connaissance patrols.  They  consisted  of  two 
Americans  and  four  indigenous  personnel. 
Our  p>artlcular  team  was  Chinese  Nungs.  We 
were  going  Into  Laos,  Cambodia,  for  intelli- 
gence reasons. 

MoDKBATOR.  Ron,  would  you  explain  what 
a  Nung  Is? 

PODiJ^Ki.  Well.  Chinese  Nungs,  our  par- 
ticular team,  they  came  from  North  Vietnam 
and  their  families  had  fled  to  the  South  and 
they  were  mostly  Catholics.  They  were  mer- 
cenary soldiers,  U  what  they  were.  They  were 
higher  paid  than  the  ARVN  army  and  who- 
ever gave  them  the  most  money,  that's  who 
they  fought  for. 

MoDiRATOK.  Was  yours  the  only  team  gomg 
into    Laos?  „  ^  „ 

PoDLASKi.  Negative  I  belonged  to  C  &  C 
North,  which  was  located  up  aroimd  Da  Nang, 
and  It  was  their  base  camp.  We  had  FOB'S 
in  Khe  Sanh,  Phu  Ball,  Kontum.  There  was 
also  C  &  C  South,  which  had  two  or  three 
FOB'S.  I'm  not  exactly  sure.  I  ran  missions 
for  them,  TDY,  Into  Cambodia. 

Moderator.  An  FOB  Is  a  Forward  Operating 
Base? 

PODLASKI.    Right. 

Moderator.  What  do  you  know  about 
hatchet  forces? 

PooLABKi.  Hatchet  forces  are  comptoy- 
slze,  consisting  of  American  advisers  with  ft 
majority  of  Vietnamese,  possibly  Monta- 
gnards,  possibly  Chinese  Nungs.  They  would 
run  cMnpany-slze  operations,  cross-border. 

Moderator.   Often? 

PoDLASKi.  My  last  three  months  In  Vietnam 
were  spent  in  Kontum,  It  was  the  old  FOB-a 
which  was  changed  to  C  &  C  Central  (Com- 
mand (Dontrol  Central),  and  they  were  run- 
ning hatchet  force  operations  into  Laos  on 
q\jlte  a  heavy  basis  those  last  three  months. 
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uoDBgAToa.  WoiUd  you  explain  what  O  A  O 
North.  Central,  and  South  Is? 

PooLaski.  C  &  C  North  stands  for  Com- 
mand Control  North.  It  consisted  of  Special 
^roU.  However,  we  took  commands  from 
flaiffon  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  actual 
jp^ua  forces  command  In  Nha  Trang.  We 
jigwered  to  Saigon. 

MODERATOR.  Where  weire  these  operations  to 

fair*  place?  ,  . 

PooUiSKi.  These  operations,  well,  you  would 
luincb  from  different  launch  sites  near  the 
h«der  and  you'd  be  infiltrated  Into  Laos 
^ver  they  felt  there  wa«  hwivy  troop 
movement.  We  would  take  pictures,  tell  the 
aoength  of  the  troops,  their  morale,  their 
nhvidcal  fitness.  If  they  were  young,  if  they 
ijrt  liard-core  Nwrth  Vietnamese  or  if  they 
ware  lust  grabbing  anybody,  and  this  Intel- 
lu-mie  was  supposedly  fed  to  conventional 
units  They  coiUd  cut  these  people  off  as  they 
crossed  the  border  Into  South  Vietnam.  How- 
.ver  I  dont  know  of  any  incident  where  we 
sere'  ever  listened  to.  Whatever  InteUlgence 
we  would  give  to  them  never  seemed  to  be 
roUowed  through. 

Moddatob.  Ron,  the  President  and  other 
members  of  the  government  have  said  we 
ijave  never  had  ground  forces  fighting  In 

lAOS. 

PODLASKI.  WeU,  all  I  oan  say  about  that  is 
that  the  administration  has  been  lying. 
They've  been  lying  to  the  President  and  to- 
gether they've  been  lying  to  you  people. 

Moderator.  Ron  wUl  be  available  for  fur- 
ther quesUons.  We'd  like  to  go  along  with 
the  combat  veterans  of  the  26  Infantry  Di- 
vision, who  will  introduce  themselves. 

Kits.  My  name  Is  Sonny  Keys.  I  was  in 
the  Third  Squadron.  Fourth  Cavalry  of  the 
36th  Division.  I'U  be  talking  about  forced  re- 
locaUon  of  clvUians  and  a  convoy  of  approxi- 
mately fifty  trucks  filled  with  American  dead, 
which  the  Star$  and  Stripes  reported  as 
"light"  casualties. 

Chiles.  My  name  Is  David  ChUes.  I'm  a 
student  at  Kent  SUte  and  I  live  In  Atwater, 
Ohio.  I'm  going  to  be  discussing  some  opera- 
tions in  the  Iron  Triangle,  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  as  guinea  pigs  to  give  a  squadron 
colonel  a  better  body  count,  and  an  Incident 
I  had  with  some  civilians  In  Saigon.  I  believe 
It  was  June  or  July  we  were  sent  to  the  Iron 
Triangle  and  we  took  very  heavy  casualties. 
We  found  these  ten  graves,  or  what  we  took 
to  be  graves.  One  day  A-Troop  called  in  and 
used  them  as  body  count.  The  next  day.  B- 
Troop  called  In  and  used  the  same  graves  as 
body  count.  So  meenwhUe.  the  people  that 
burled  these  definitely  called  them  In,  so  you 
have  ten  graves  that  jtfe  worth  thirty  bodj 
counts.  Vietnam  was  a  very  strange  war,  foi 
the  simple  reason  that  the  only  way  your 
unit  was  Judged  by  the  number  of  bodies  In 
relationship  to  your  casualties. 

One  instance  I  remember,  we  Joined  with 
the  4/28  Mechanized  Infantry  (oh.  by  the 
way.  I  was  with  the  3/4  Cav  In  all  of  all  1967) . 
They  were  dragging  two  Viet  Cong  behind 
their  tracks,  which  Isn't  really  unusual.  They 
came  In  at  night  and  we  had  a  rendeavous. 
At  this  time  two  GI's  went  over  and  cut  the 
ears  off  and  put  them  across  the  track  to  dry. 
And  then  I  noticed  two  GI's  were  fighting 
over  these  bodies,  so  I  went  over  to  take  a 
closer  look  and  there  was  a  Ueutenant  ob- 
serving this.  One  of  them  had  a  pair  of  pliers, 
and  to  my  dismay,  they  were  fighting  over 
the  rights  to  the  gold  teeth  of  the  Viet  Cong 
thsy  had  klUed.  This  was  kind  of  a  sUtus 
for  them,  to  see  who  got  the  most  gold  teeth. 
As  I  said,  we  had  taken  very  heavy  casual- 
Ues.  I  think  the  only  thing  that  we  found 
there  was  about  fifty  bags  of  rice.  It  was 
from  New  York  City  and  Houston.  Texas,  Is 
where  this  rice  had  originated  from.  Around 
September  or  October  our  colonel  got  this 
fantastic  idea  to  start  running  convoys  at 
night,  from  Cu  Chi  to  Tay  Nlnh,  then  from 
Tay  Nlnh  to  Dau  Tleng.  The  sole  purpose  of 
this  was  to  be  ambushed;  this  U  a  mech- 


anized unit  at  night,  when  you  can  hear 
them  miles  away.  His  theory  was,  our  fire 
power  was  much  more  superior  than  theirs. 
What  he  forgot  to  think  about  is  three  Viet 
Cong  with  RPG-2's  and  a  well  placed  mine 
could  kill  ten  GI's  and  destroy  ihree  or  fotir 
tracks.  Meanwhile,  while  all  this  Is  going  on. 
he's  riding  around  In  a  helicopter  and  ob- 
serving this.  Now  this  went  on  for  two  or 
three  months,  and  I  think  the  division  finally 
told  him  to  get  himself  together,  because 
we  were  Just  getting  ripped  up. 

Moderator.  I  understand  you  have  some 
slides. 
Chiles.  Yes,  I'm  going  to  show  those. 
Moderator.  Could  we  go  through  the  other 
two  fellows'  testimony  and  then  come  back 
to  your  slides? 

Larbt  Rottman.  J\ist  a  point  of  clarifica- 
tion. RPG-2  Is  a  recoil-less  projectile  round, 
sort  of  a  crude  bazooka,  that  the  VC  uses, 
a  shoulder-held  weapon  that  will  penetrate 
eight  or  ten  Inches  of  armored  plate.  One 
man  can  fire  one  projectile. 

Ostrenga.  My  name's  Patrick  Ostreng^  and 
I  am  currently  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  In  Madison.  I  was  a  medic 
with  the  26th  Division,  Second  Battalion, 
Twelfth  Infantry,  and  attached  to  D-Com- 
pany.  My  unit  operated  around  Dau  Tleng, 
which  is  about  forty  miles  north  of  Saigon. 
My  testimony  concerns  mistreatment  of  Viet- 
namese civlllsmB,  mistreatment  of  prisoners, 
and  murder  of  Vietnamese  civilians. 

Moderator.  Sonny,  could  you  amplify  a 
little  on  what  you  were  talking  about? 

Keys.  The  relocation  of  civilians?  Okay.  We 
were  in  an  operation  In  Ho  Bo  Woods,  I  be- 
lieve It  was  Cedar  Falls  or  Junction  City  in 
January  of  1967.  We  came  across  a  village 
of   women,   young   kids,   and  old   men — no 
young  men.  We  surrounded  the  village,  then 
we  forced  all  the  civilians  out  to  an  open 
field  and   we  called  In  a  Chinook,  a  large 
helicopter.  At  gunpoint  we  held  these  people 
until  the  Chinook  arrived.  Then  we  forced 
all  of  them  onto  the  chopper  to  be  taken  to 
Saigon,  I  believe,  and  then  we  destroyed  all 
of  their  hootches,  wo  dumped  all  the  rice 
down  in  their  wells,  killed  all  the  fowl  and 
the    livestock,    and    left   the    place    a    real 
scorched  earth.  Prior  to  that.  In  December, 
we  were  ninnlng  convoys  day  and  night  for 
Operation  Attleborough  up  at  Tay  Nlnh.  One 
night  we  ran  approximately  fifty  trucks  back 
down  to  Cu  Ohl.  We  got  there.  You  could 
tell  that  these  trucks  were  heavily  laden; 
they  were  really  weighted  down.  We  got  there 
and  my  squad  leader  went  over  and  talked  to 
a  lieutenant.  He  came  back  and  said  that 
the    lieutenant    had    told    him    that    these 
trucks  were  weighted  down  with  American 
bodies.  I  dldnt  see  inside  the  trucks,  so  it  is 
hear-say,    but   I   do   know   that   Stars  and 
Stripes  reported  about  a  week  later  that  we 
had  taken  Ught  casualties,  light  casualties, 
and  fifty  trucks  loaded  with  American  dead 
Is  more  than  light  casualties. 

Moderator.  Pat,  would  you  amplify  a  little 
on  your  teetlmony? 

Ostrenoa.  I  was  working  as  a  medic  In 
Vietnam  and  there  are  quite  a  few  things  I 
can  talk  about.  Well,  one  of  the  things  I  saw 
was  one  Vietnamese  civilian,  a  pretty  old 
man,  was  riding  down  a  K»d  with  a  bicycle. 
The  lieutenant  that  was  with  us  took  out 
his  M-16  and  aimed  it  at  the  guy  and  shot 
one  round  and  well,  killed  the  guy.  We  went 
up  to  the  guy,  and  he  had  a  South  Viet- 
namese ID  card.  Oonmion  practice  in  my 
unit  was.  If  you  killed  a  civilian  with  an  ID 
card,  you  tcOte  his  ID  card  and  tear  It  up. 
The  lieutenant's  comment  on  this  was, 
"Well,  I  guess  I'm  still  a  pretty  good  shot." 
We  took  some  prisoners  one  time,  and  one 
of  them  was  wounded.  The  guy  had  a  p«tty 
big  gash  in  his  arm,  some  frag  frcmi  some 
artillery.  I  went  up  to  treat  him,  and  as  I 
was  putting  on  the  bandage,  the  guy  was 
pulled  away  from  me  and  the  commanding 
offloer,  a  captain,  told  me  not  to  waste  any- 


thing on  the  gooks  except  bulleta.  And,  there 
were  also  some  civilians  that  were  wounded 
another  time  from  some  of  our  own  artlllary 
fire.  I  tried  to  treat  some  of  them  but  I  was 
told  not  to  waste  anything  on  them  because 
they're  not  worth  anything;  they're  Just 
gooks.  It's  a  very  racist  war. 

MoDEaATOB<  Dave,   could   you   show   your 
slides  now  i^d  explain  them? 

Chiles.  First,  let  me  explain  ttiis  slide. 
The  first  one's  a  4fi-caliber,  the  second  one's 
an  M-16.  the  third  one's  an  M-14,  which  Is 
a  NATO  round.  This  Is  supposedly  the  largest 
round  to  be  tised  as  anti-personnel.  The  large 
one  beside  the  pack  of  cigarettes  Is  called  a 
6(M«iliber.  which  Is  to  be  used  as  anti-air- 
craft. (Next  sUde)  This  is  a  Vietnamese  that 
has  been  hit  with  a     60-c»llber.  which  Is 
supposed  to  be  used  for  anti-aircraft,  but  all 
our  tracks  have  them,  and  since  the  Viet- 
namese don't  have  a  good  Air  Force,  I  could 
never  see  the  logic  behind  It.  (Next  sUde) 
This  picttue  was  taken   by   my  lieutenant 
on  the  way  to  the  Iron  Triangle.  ThU  Isn't 
my   unit;    I   don't   know   what   unit   it   is, 
but  It's  with  the  asth.  I  Just  asked  them 
what  the  reason  for  burning  the  village  was, 
and  I  believe  the  quote  was.  "It's  a  hostile 
village."   (Next  slide)    There's  many  people 
back  here  that  for  some   reason  think  an 
armored  unit  is  Invincible,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  having  us  run  the  night  con- 
voys to  be  ambushed.  I  think  the  next  few 
slides  will  show  you  what  a  couple  of  Viet 
Cong  with  the  BPG  and  mines  oan  do.  This 
Is  a  track  that  has  been  hit  by  an  RPG  and 
burnt  up.  (Next  slide)  This  Is  an  RPG  that 
hit  a  track.  An  RPG  Is  a  heet  round.  It 
looks  like  a  very  primitive  weapon.    (Next 
slide)  This  is  another  plctm-e  of  an  armored 
personnel  carrier  that  has  hit  a  mine  and 
totally  destroyed.  I  believe  there  was  four 
or  five  American  deaths. 
Moderator.  Thank  you. 
Ostrenoa.   I   think  something  ahould   be 
mentioned   about   how   In  Japan  there  are 
many  acres  covered  with  totally  destroyed 
APC's  that  they're  Just  sitting  there,  wait- 
ing to  cannaballze.  And  I've  seen  this  on  Oki- 
nawa too. 

Moderator.  We're  going  to  take  questions 
from  the  press  at  this  time  for  the  26th  In- 
fantry Division  oombat  veterans  and  for  Ron 
Podlaskl,  who  has  been  In  Laos  over  a  half- 
doeen  times,  and  then  we're  going  Into  a 
second  part  of  the  panel  that  of  former  PIO 
Information  Specialists,  many  of  whom  were 
with  the  26th  Infantry  Division,  who  will  ex- 
plain what  happens  to  news.  Are  there  any 
questions  from  the  preas  to  the  veterans  who 
have  Just  testified?  Are  there  any  questions 
from  the  audience? 

Question  from  the  Audience.  Mr.  Pod- 
laskl, when  were  you  in  Laoe? 

Podlaski.  I  served  In  Vietnam  from  April 
•68  to  April  '69.  I  cant  teU  you  the  exact 
days  I  was  in  Laos.  It  was  between  '68  and 
"69.  Also  It  wasn't  Just  Laos,  It  was  Cambodia 
and  Laos;  we  would  go  to  Thailand  and 
launch  from  Thailand  into  Laos  with  Viet- 
namese personneL  We  would  go  on  these 
missions,  also  I  forgot  to  mention,  with  no 
American  markings,  no  American  dog  tags, 
these  are  the  tags  you  wear  around  your 
neck  to  identify  yourself  if  you're  killed.  If 
we  were  killed  over  there  we  were  desert- 
ers— not  to  tie  In  our  government.  A  lot  of 
teams  a  lot  of  times  would  go  out  with  North 
Vietnamese  uniforms  on  carrying  North 
Vietnamese  wei^rans:  AK-47'8.  Just  so  It 
didn't  look  as  If  Americans  were  Involved 
In  this. 

Question  from  the  Audience:  What  were 
the  various  ranks  of  the  American  person- 
nel on  your  missions? 

Podlaski.  That's  a  good  question.  There 
were  ^)ec.  4s  running  tetims.  There  were  E- 
5s  running  teams.  There  was  one  B-7  and  he 
was  3,  very  young  E-7  and  he  was  killed.  He 
was  the  last  high-ranking  NCO  that  worked 
on  a  tecun.  We  had  one  or  two  lieutenants 
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who  went  out  with  te&Dos  so  they  could  get 
an  lde«  of  the  way  operations  went.  'There- 
fare,  they  became  launch  officers.  However, 
any  of  these  ofDcers  who  had  any  feelli^gs  for 
the  men  who  went  on  these  missions  were 
relieved  of  their  Job. 

Question  from  the  Audience :  What  k^nd  of 
Information  were  you   trying  to  get?! 

PoDLASKi.  Intelligence  on  the  slzs.  the 
shape  they  were  in,  the  type  of  uniform^  they 
were  wearing,  did  they  look  well-fed,  dl4  they 
look  tired,  run  down,  beat?  Were  they  iiard- 
core  veterans,  were  they  young  people  Just 
from  the  North,  green?  What  type  of  weap- 
ons they  were  carrying. 

Question  from  the  Audience:  Did  yo^i  ever 
engage  In  combat?  ' 

PoDLASKi.  We  were  not  extracted  c<ut  of 
iMX  unless  we  made  physical  contact.  Which 
Is,  anyone  who  knows  anything  aboiit  re- 
con — once  you're  visually  compromise^  yo\ir 
mission  Is  supposedly  aborted  becauaiB  you 
can  gain  no  Intelligence  If  they  knoY  you 
are  In  the  area.  When  you've  only  got  six 
men,  you  cant  put  up  much  of  a  firtflght. 
However,  our  policy  was,  you're  In  a  flre- 
flght  or  you  dont  come  out.  ' 

Question  from  the  Audience :  Did  yon  ever 
go  on  any  search  and  destroy  missions  or  do 
you  know  of  any  search  and  destroy  minions 
Into  Laos  or  Cambodia? 

PooLASKi.  Negative.  I  didn't  go  on  search 
and  destroy  missions.  My  last  three  mpntbs 
over  there  I  was  changed  from  recon  to 
hatchet  force.  And  I  was  scheduled  to  gp  out, 
but,  fortunately,  I  caught  malaria  ind  I 
didnt  have  to  do  it. 

Question  from  the  Audience:  Did  youjknow 
about  Operation  Dewey  Canyon?  Thajt  was 
a  marine  operation,  but  It  was  durlnjg  the 
time  you  were  there. 

PoDLASKi.  I  know  about  It  like  the  public 
knows  about  It  but  .  .  . 

Question  from  the  Audience:  You  didn't 
know  about  operation  Dewey  Canyon  when 
you  were  in  Vietnam? 

PoDLASKi.  Negative.  The  only  reason  I  am 
aware  of  it  Is  because  I  have  a  oousii  who 
doesnt  walk  today  because  of  It. 

Question  from  the  Audience:  Were  there 
any  special  Instructions  about  keeping  your 
operations  In  Cambodia  and  Laos  a  sicret? 

PoDLASKi.  Tes  there  were. 

Question  from  the  Audience:  Like  iirhat? 

PODLASKI.  We  were  told  any  Infonftatlon 
we  gave  on  these  operations — we  were  torced 
to  sign  papers  before  we  left  Vietnam — We 
were  told  that  if  we  didnt  sign  these  papers 
we  wouldn't  leave  Vietnam.  Telling  ua  that 
we  were  subject  to  a  ten  thousand  dollar  fine 
and  ten  years  in  prison  If  we  mentioned  these 
operations.  However,  I  think  it's  mor^  im- 
portant that  the  public  knows,  because, 
man,  you've  been  lied  to  long  enough j 

Moderator.  Ron  will  be  available  fof  fur- 
ther questioning.  Wed  like  to  move  ilong. 
I'm  sorry,  there's  another  question  !  right 
there.  i 

Question  from  the  Audience:  Did  yo^,  was 
there  a  unit  with  you?  I  know  there's  <jne  at 
C  &  C  Central  called  the  Earth  Angels.j  Code 
name  Earth  Angels.  | 

PoDUiSKi.  I  was  m  C  &  C  Central  mv  last 
three  months  in  Vietnam  and  I  went  TDY  to 
C  &  C  Central  a  few  times  and  111^  not 
familiar  wltb  that  at  all.  ; 

Question  from  the  Audience:  Was  there 
ever  a  unit  within  C  Ac  C  Central  or  ()  &  C 
North  that  was  more  or  less  separate  f  rojn  the 
rest  and  engaged  in,  you  know,  assassli^tlon 
type  operations? 

PoDLASKi.  I  have  heard  of  these,  li  was 
not  C  &  C  North  that  bad  these  type  (^ra- 
tions. I  heard^  of  them  and  I  know'  they 
existed  but  for  me  to  comment  on  ithem 
would  be  strictly  hearsay. 

Question  from  the  Audience:  Well,  {what 
did  you  hear? 

PODLASKI.  W^,  that  there  axe  Ametlcans 
working  on  special  operations  that  ate  as- 
sassination teams. 
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Question  from  the  Audience:  Within  C  &  C? 

PODLASKI.  Well,  not  in  C  &  C  North  or 
C  &  C  Central.  It  was  in  another  area  and 
I  really  don't  like  to  comment  on  something 
that  I  don't  know  for  sure.  Because  I  wasn't 
Involved  in  this.  I  heard  about  it.  I  know  it 
exists:  but  I  have  no  proof. 

Moderator.  We'll  have  to  take  this  one 
more  question. 

Question  from  the  Audience:  Yes,  this 
paper  here  says  that  Eugene  Keys  partici- 
pated in  operations  in  Cambodia  back  in 
December  of  '66.  Can  you  comment  on  that? 

KzTS.  There  Is  a  town  north  of  Cu  Chi  on 
Route  1  called  Go  Dau  Ha.  Now  anytime  we 
ran  a  convoy,  we  would  place  an  APC  at  a 
crossroads  to  make  sure  that  the  convoys 
went  north  to  Cu  Chi  instead  of  crossing  the 
bridge.  We  were  told  that  this  river  was  a 
border.  Now,  according  to  the  map,  it  is  not 
the  border.  I've  talked  to  other  p)eople  who 
have  been  there  since  I  wrote  that  down.  And 
they  say  it's  not  the  border,  so  obviously  they 
were  Just  giving  us  a  line. 

Moderator.  We'd  like  to  move  along  to  a 
panel  on  Information  sf>eclalists  and  on  press 
censorship.  Larry  Rottmann. 

RoTTMANN.  My  name  is  Larry  Rottman.  I 
served  as  Assistant  Information  Officer  for  the 
25th  Infantry  Division,  based  at  Cu  Chi, 
Vietnam  from  June  Sth.  1967  till  March  9th, 
1968.  My  dirties  wetcjobe  officer  In  charge 
of  the  dltflslon  newspapef^JYop''^  Lightning 
News,  th&^^Khtnlng  Two  Plve~aiBqthly  news 
magazine,  aml^the  Lightning  Two  Pt>«^RVN 
radio  program.  I  was  also  In  charge  o^  di- 
vision press  releases  including  photos,  officer 
in  charge  of  visiting  newsmen  Including  tele- 
vision network  crews,  and  a  frequent  briefer 
of  the  division  staff  on  all  civilian  news 
media  and  Information  matters.  I'd  like  to 
Introduce  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the 
information  panel: 

Mike  McCiisker,  who  was  information  spe- 
cialist with  the  Marines:  Larry  Craig,  who 
was  information  sp>ecialist  at  Brigade  level 
In  the  25th  Division;  Vernon  Shibla,  who  was 
an  Information  specialist  on  the  Brigade 
level;  Alex  Primm,  who  was  an  information 
specialist  at  the  1st  Logistical  Command 
Headquarters.  Those  men  will  identify  them- 
selves and  give  you  a  little  background.  Mike, 
do  you  want  to  start  out? 

McCusKER.  My  name  is  Mike  McCusker.  I 
was  a  sergeant  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  I 
served  in  Vietnam  in  1966  and  '67  with  the 
1st  Marine  Division  as  what  they  call  an 
Infantry  Combat  Correspondent.  This  meant 
that  I  went  out  with  every  unit  of  the  In- 
fantry that  was  stationed,  generally  in  Chu 
Lai,  but  I  ended  up  all  over  the  I  corps  with 
almost  every  Marine  Infantry  unit  and  also 
Reconnaissance  vmit  because  I  was  also  Re- 
connaissance qualified.  These  things  that  the 
men  from  the  35th  told  you  were  covered  up. 
None  of  these  Instances  were  generally  re- 
ported. Most  of  the  stories  that  we  wrote 
generally  appeared  In  such  publications  as 
Stars  and  Stripes,  a  paper  we  had  in  I  corps 
area  called  Sea  Tiger,  various  other  military 
news  services,  and  the  civilian  press.  They 
appeared  In  ways  that  we  did  not  even  vmlte 
them.  Information  In  them  was  either  de- 
leted or  added.  Qu^e  often  what  we  had 
written,  what  we  had  seen,  what  we  had 
covered.  Just  didn't  come  out  In  the  stories. 
It  was  something  entirely  different.  The  gen- 
eral policy  of  being  an  Informational  Services 
man  (that's  what  the  Marine  Corps  calls  its 
reporters.  The  Informational  Services  Office ) . 
The  only  thing  we  had  to  do  with  informa- 
tion, I  believe,  is  to  cover  It  up,  disguise  it, 
or  deny  it.  Some  of  the  things  that  we  could 
not  write  about,  and  if  we  did  write  about 
them  they  were  always  redlined  from  our 
stories,  were  the  amount  of  American  dead. 
Now  they'd  always  go  Into  light  casualties, 
medium  casualties,  or  heavy  casualties.  How- 
ever, heavy  casualties  were  never  reported 
upon  because  when  they  got  to  Da  Nang — 
and  if  they  mention  casualties  in  the  Da 
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Nang  press  center,  if  a  platoon  went  cut  and 
got  wiped  out,  they  would  measure  platoon 
by  battalion  strength  and  that  would  of 
course,  be  light  casualties.  And  play  those 
little  games.  Every  Vietnamese  dead  wa«  nat- 
urally a  Viet  Cong  dead;  even  six  month  old 
babies,  99  year  old  men  and  women.  If  ttiey 
are  dead,  they  are  Viet  Cong,  which  is  a  mis- 
nomer, at  any  rate. 

We  could  never  really  write  about  the  Viet- 
namese life  style,  or  how  the  Vietnamese 
viewed  their  life  in  their  universe,  because  It's 
so  contrary  to  how  we  viewed  Vietnam  and 
the  purpose  of  Vietnam.  And  the  dichotomy 
would  be  very  apparent  in  any  story.  We 
could  not  write  of  taking  souvenirs — souve- 
nirs that  we  witnessed  being  taken  such  as 
ears  and  teeth.  You  can't  help  but  notice  it 
because  It  happens  all  the  time  and  if  you 
did  write  of  It,  it  would  be  redlined  and,  of 
course,  you'd  be  on  the  carpet  If  your  In- 
formation Services  Office  could  find  you  out 
on  the  field.  You  could  not  write  of  villages 
being  burned,  of  crops  destroyed.  You  could 
not  virrlte  of  defoliation,  of  the  use  of  tear 
gas.  The  use  of  tear  gas  on  at  least  three 
occasions — I  witnessed  tear  gas  pumped  into 
caves  and  people  running  out  and  shot  down 
as  they  run  out  of  those  caves.  When  the 
story  of  tear  gas  being  used  in  7th  Marines 

in  1965  was  exploded,  through  Colonel 

the   regimental   commander  at  the 


time  ssUd  it  was  only  for  humane  purposes. 
And  I  witnessed  a  few  of  those  humane  pur- 
poses and  I  did  write  It  in  the  story,  in- 
furiated, and  it  was  redlined.  The  use  of 
napalm :  you  can't  even  use  the  term  napalm 
anymore.  It's  called  Inclndergel,  like  Jello. 
You  could  not  write  of  women  guenUlas, 
women  prisoners;  especially  the  deaths  of 
women,  children,  old  man  and  women.  You 
could  not  write  of  H  &  I  fire  which  Is  harass- 
ment and  interdiction.  This  was  supposedly 
to  keep  the  Viet  Cong  on  their  toes.  What 
they  would  do  Is  Just  throw  rounds  out  In 
every  direction  every  night.  It  didn't  matter 
where.  There  was  no  set  plan,  Just  throw 
them  out.  Anything  in  the  way.  that's  a 
shame.  Also  free  fire  zones:  a  set-up.  Pre* 
fire  zones  essentially  means  anything  within 
that  zone  Is  dead.  Anything  moving  is  fair 
game.  We  could  not  write  of  these  things. 
One  particular  Instance  of  the  free  fire  zone 
v.as  a  village  that  was  supposedly  pacified 
and  I  had  to  cover  It  for  the  division.  This 
colonel  went  in  with  a  bunch  of  newsmen— 
Into  this  one  particular  village.  The  medical 
team  that  had  preceded  him  had  a  chow  team 
and  they  had  set  up  hot  chow.  They  passed 
out  the  band  aids  and  the  Kool-Ald  and  they 
only  gave  medical  supplies  enough  for  two 
days  in  any  particular  village  because  they 
figured  if  they  gave  these  medical  supplies 
to  a  village  lasting  longer  than  two  days,  the 
NLP  would  get  to  those  supplies  and  use 
them.  So,  therefore,  though  the  medical 
teams  might  not  visit  a  particular  village  for 
a  period  of  a  month,  maybe,  they  would  only 
leave  supplies  for  two  days. 

The  villagers  definitely  needed  medical  help 
essentially  because,  as  I  testified  yesterday, 
they  systematically  destroyed  most  of  any 
village  dispensary,  or  hospital,  or  anything 
that  looked  like  it.  We  could  not  write,  at 
the  time  I  was  there,  of  what  was  called  Puff 
the  Magic  Dragon — DC-3s  vrtth  Mlnlguns.  I 
forgot  how  many  rounds  they  can  throw  out 
a  minute.  Around  4000  I  believe  It  is  .  .  . 
6000?  They  can  cover  an  entire  football  field 
in  about  a  minute  and  It  Just  destroys,  chops 
down  every  thing  in  sight.  We  could  not  write 
of  those,  could  not  write,  especially,  of  the 
torture  of  prisoners.  My  witnessing  of  the 
torture  of  prisoners  was  generally  on  the  field 
level  whenever  any  particular  outfit,  whether 
it  be  squad  size,  company  size,  or  battalion 
size,  swept  Into  a  village  on  a  search  and 
destroy  mission  and  captured  prisoners. 
Which  means  any  Vietnamese  hanging 
around  the  village,  or  any  Vietnamese  flushed 
out  of  the  bush.  If  he  wasnt  shot  first.  And 
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they  bad  field  torture  techniques:  deter- 
mlnlhg  who  was  going  to  go  into  the  more 
refined  tortures  which  Involved  somewhat  the 
sjjne  type.  In  the  field  it  was  the  use  of  dogs 
ifter  tying  a  suspect,  who  was  any  particular 
villsger.  to  a  tree  and  let  the  dog  start  yap- 
ping at  his  face,  snapping  at  him.  Field 
phones  were  wired  to  genitals,  to  ears,  to 
nose.  Threatenlngs  were  done  with  the  knife, 
dunking  in  wells,  dunking  In  rivers  and 
streams.  And  we  could  write  of  none  of  these 
and  if  you  did  write  of  these,  they  would  be 
redlined.  We  could  not  write  of  recon-fire 
nilasions.  As  I  said  before  I  was  recon- 
naiffiance  qualified  and  Jump  qualified.  So  I 
^ras  the  only  man  In  recon  trusted  to  go 
out  with  them — the  only  reporter-photog- 
rapher the  recon  trusted  because  I  knew 
their  business.  And  recon  was  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferent than  what  I'd  been  trained  to  do.  Gen- 
erally In  Vietnam  you  would  take  a  few  heli- 
copters, land  in  an  area,  move  out  on  top  of 
a  hill  and  call  In  arty  strikes  or  air-strikes  In 
a  particular  given  area.  One  particular  time 
I  watched  a  herd  of  elephants  get  hit  by  arty 
and  several  villages.  Could  never  write  of 
this.  Could  never  write  of  how  It  was  done 
and  what  the  rationale  for  it  was.  Now  this 
redlining  of  stories  was  a  very  complex  thing. 

I  was  out  in  the  field — way  the  out 

m  the  field  and  I  tried  getting  so  far  out  that 
nobody  from  the  division  could  find  me.  All 
they  would  ever  see  of  me  was  stories  I  sent 
back.  Whatever  story  I  wrote  would  go  to  an 
NCO.  the  staff  NCO,  generally.  I  was  an  NCO 
at  the  time;  that's  a  non-commissioned 
officer. 

The  story  would  go  to  a  lifer  who  was 
called  the  Press  Chief.  The  Press  Chief  would 
then  make  his  cuts  and  additions.  From  the 
Press  Chief  it  could  go  to  the  Section  Chief 
and  he  would  add  or  delete  what  he  thought, 
then  to  the  Information  Officer  himself,  in 
the  division,  and  he  would  do  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  it.  Then  it  would  be  passed 
up  to  Da  Nang  for  the  Press  Center  at  Da 
Nang  for  3rd  MAP.  Third  Marine  Amphibious 
Forces  Press  Center  in  Da  Nang.  It  would  go 
through  a  whole  battery  of  NCOs  and  officers 
up  to  a  colonel  before  it  was  released  to  the 
press.  And  by  the  time  it  was  released  to  the 
press,  as  I've  said,  it  was  hardly  recognizable. 
Now  I  say  this  because  ironically  the  Marine 
Corps  gave  me  its  top  three  writing  awards 
lor  the  year  '66- '67,  which  was  the  first  year 
of  Its  Vietnamese  Correspondent  Awards.  And 
I  was  rather  bemused  at  the  fact  that  I  got 
the things.  However,  when  they  dis- 
covered that  I  was  a  Benedict  Arnold,  discov- 
ered it  officially,  I  guess,  the  next  year  I  un- 
derstand there  was  a  caucus  to  try  and  take 
my  awards  away  from  me  because  I  didn't 
deserve  them.  What  we  would  do  sometimes 
to  counter  all  this  thing  that  came  down  was 
to  find  a  few  trusted  Fourth  E^taters,  civilian 
pressmen,  or  television  crews,  take  them  to 
places  where  we  were  not  supposed  to  take 
them,  or  try  to  tip  off,  as  I  said,  trusted  civil- 
ian reporters.  Because  that  was  rather  hot. 
Had  a  lot  of  rednecks  In  there  and  if  you 
gave  them  some  info,  they  would  report  It  to 
your  CO  and  you  were  on  the  carpet.  Tele- 
vision crews  the  same  way.  Policy  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  was  that  anything  that  happened 
to  the  Marines — if  there  was  any  blunder  or 
any  slaughter  because  of  short-sightedness  or 
any  mistake  that  cost  Marine  Corps  lives,  any 
military  blimder — it  was  to  be  hidden,  not  to 
be  shown  and  if  Information  did  leak  out, 
then  it  would  be  claimed  as  a  great  victory 
Ih  the  meantime  such  things  as  My  Lai 
would  never  be  reported.  If  a  village  were 
destroyed,  the  body  count  could  stand  as  Is, 
but  suddenly  you  would  find  that  there  was 
»  great  big  action  around  It.  You  know,  one 
of  a  fire  fight.  Really,  from  my  end, 
that's  essentially  all  I  have  to  report  for 
censorship. 

Moderator.  Next  wUl  be  Larry  Craig  who 
WM  with  the  26th  Infantry  Division's   Ist 
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Brigade,  as  a  Brigade  level  Information  Spe- 
cialist. Now  in  the  army  the  information 
specialists  begin  at  battalion  level.  There's 
supposed  to  be  a  brigade  Information  spe- 
cialist— that's  an  enlisted  man  who  collects 
the  news;  an  Information  officer  for  each 
brigade. 

In  reality,  in  Vietnam,  anyway,  the  infor- 
mation officer  was  tuually  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  unit  and  the  next  stage  up  from 
battalion  was  brigade  and  this  Is  where 
Larry  worked.  Larry,  do  you  want  to  tell  us 
a  little  bit  about  your  experiences? 

Craig.  Yes.  I  was  in  Cu  Chi,  Vietnam  dur- 
ing 1966  and  1967  and  as  Larry  says,  Fve 
worked  as  a  Public  Information  Office  Spe- 
cialist. And,  generally,  I  think  what  I  have 
to  talk  about  is  what  I  perceived  my  Job  to 
be  there  and  what  it  actually  turned  out  to 
be.  It  was  an  over-all  cover-up  of  what  was 
actually  going  on  in  the  division  operation. 

During  the  time  that  I  was  there  with  the 
25th  Division  every  news  release  that  came 
out  of  our  Information  office — this  was  at 
Brigade  level  and  at  Headquarters  level  with 
the  dlvlslon^made  It  appear  that  we  were 
really  winning  the  war;  that  we  were  doing 
a  fantastic  job. 

So  while  people  like  Dave  with  the  %  Cav- 
alry were  out  getting  their  tracks  blown  up 
by  one  or  two  Viet  Cong,  we  would  write 
stories  about  these  glorious  victories  which 
didn't  take  place  And  generally,  what  I 
saw,  were  how  th^  figures  were  turned 
around  on  body  counts.  One  particular  time 
I  was  with  the  %  Cavalry  where  three  of  our 
men  got  killed. 

Our  men  killed  one  young  Vietnamese  who 
was  actually  a  prisoner  at  the  time  that  he 
was  killed,  laying  in  the  grass  in  front  of  tis. 
We  counted  graves  in  an  old  cemetery  that 
day  so  the  story  that  came  out  of  our  office 
was  17  Viet  Cong  killed.  What  actually  had 
happened  was  two  or  three  Vietnamese  had 
killed  three  of  our  men  and  if  there  had 
been  a  large  force  there,  they  left.  But  It  was 
Just  contact  with  two  or  three. 

But,  over -all,  this  Is  what  my  Job  was:  to 
go  out  on  these  missions  where  nothing  hap- 
pened except  that  we  might  kill  a  few  civil- 
ians, if  we  found  them,  and  pretend  that  we 
were  really  winning  some  battles  when,  ac- 
tually, it  was  Americans  being  killed. 

Moderator.  Larry,  you  mentioned  you  had 
trouble  sort  of  perceiving  what  your  job  was 
at  first.  Did  you  ever  write  what  you  consider 
to  be  a  truly  objective  news  story?  In  other 
words,  one  based  on  the  facts? 

Craig.  To  me  there  weis  never  any  ques- 
tion about  anyone  wanting  me  to  write  what 
I  saw  in  the  field.  The  Job  of  our  newspaper 
was  to  build  morale  in  the  field  and  as  a 
public  Information  office  our  Job  was  to  prop- 
aganize  the  American  people. 

And  this  is  what  we  would  do.  We  would 
write  propaganda,  and  at  times  I  would 
go  to  the  field  and  write  a  story  that  was 
personally  related  to  what  we  saw  taking 
place,  but  what  was  actually  happening  was 
that  our  people  were  being  kUled  as  they 
alienated  the  Vietnamese  people  in  the  vil- 
lages that  we  went  through  on  search  and 
destroy  missions.  That  was  never  what  we 
would  write  about. 

One  particular  mission  near  Dau  Tleng 
we  lost,  I  think,  about  five  men  that  day, 
but  we  happened  to  find  some  rice.  Well,  this 
was  a  big  cache,  fine.  So  we  made  It  Into  a 
real  victory.  We  didn't  see  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  who  shot  at  us.  They  left.  They 
killed  several  of  our  men  and  left.  We  found 
some  rice. 

Well,  the  story  that  I  wrote,  which  is  the 
kind  of  Job  that  I  had,  was  that  we  had  a 
very  successful  mission.  I  didn't  mention 
that  the  rice  was  marked,  I  think  It  was 
from  Houston,  Texas.  This  wasn't  allowed. 
Any  of  the  rice  caches  that  we  found  was 
generally  rice  that  had  been  diverted  from 
Saigon  to  the  Viet  Cong.  This.  Is  generally  the 
kind  of  work  that  I  did. 
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Moderator.  You  mentioned  that  there  was 
never  an  question  in  your  mind  that  that 
was  policy.  How  did  you  come  to  the  realisa- 
tion that  that  was  the  kind  of  thing  you 
were  supposed  to  do,  the  slanted  story?  I 
mean,  did  somebody  say,  "Larry,  I  hereby  or- 
der you,not  to  virrlte  a  .  .  ." 

Craig.  Generally,  It  was  more  subtle  than 
that.  But  one  time  in  particular  an  order 
came  down  from  division  headquarters  and 
I  was  at  the  Division  Public  Information 
Office  when  (I  believe  it  was  the  information 

officer)   a  Major  told  us  that  we  had 

to  write  stories  about  cooperation  between 
American  Infantrymen  and  the  ARVN,  the 
South  Vietnamese  Infantrymen.  Well,  this 
was  non-existent. 

The  ARVN  in  our  area  weren't  respected; 
there  was  no  good  feelings  between  the  Amer- 
ican infantrymen  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  yet  this  was  an  order  that  came  down — 
that  we  were  to  make  them  look  good  in  the 
way  of  cooperation. 

One  thing  that  I  did  see,  I  was  walking 
with  an  American  unit  along  a  river.  A  South 
Vietnamese  unit  was  operating  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  One  of  their  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers  hit  a  mine.  Probably  two  fel- 
lows at  least  got  killed.  Otir  side  cheered. 
This  was  nice.  We  were  happy  for  ABVNs 
having  their  track  blown  up.  But  the  order 
that  came  down  was  that  we  were  to  write 
about  how  well  we  got  along  and  how  well 
the  ARVNs  were  doing  and  how  we  cooi>er- 
ated  with  them. 

Moderator.  That  order  came  from  the  di- 
vision Information  officer,  field  grade  of- 
ficers. Is  that  right? 

Craig.  He  was  a  major,  yes. 

Moderator.  Okay,  then,  the  next  person  is 
Vernon  Shlble  who  was  with  the  25th  In- 
fantry Division  and  worked  in  the  division 
information  office  underneath  the  afore- 
mentioned major.  Vern. 

Shibla.  I  was  in  Vietnam  with  the  25th 
from  April  '66  to  April  '67.  And  I  mainly  was 
a  photographer  for  the  division  and  I  wrote  a 
few  stories,  fabrications,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  them.  Larry  and  I  worked  to- 
gether In  fact,  thinking  things  up  to  make 
us  look  good.  There's  various  things  that 
we  couldn't  photograph  such  as  flamethrow- 
ers burning  villages,  which  we  saw. 

We  couldn't  photograph  flenchette  rounds 
or  cannisters.  which  are  tiny  darts  fired  out 
of  howitzers  at  point  blank  range  when  you 
come  under  attack  by  Vietnamese.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  battle  that  was  written  up  in 
Time  magazine,  but  we  won  It:  even  Time 
magazine  said  we  won  it,  so  we  must  have — 
in  which  900  Vietnamese  were  killed  by  the 
flenchett  rounds  which  is  totally  against  the 
Geneva  convention.  But  then.  It  doesnt  mat- 
ter, I  guess. 

Another  thing  we  couldn't  photograph  or 
write  about  was  shotguns  which  are  carried 
extensively  in  Vietnam  because  they  seem  to 
do  a  better  Job  than  the  M-16.  They  don't 
Jam  as  easy.  We  couldn't  photograph  Ameri- 
cans wounded.  We  couldn't  photograph  dead. 
We  couldn't  photograph  clvUians  injured  or 
dead. 

On  Operation  Wahlwa  during  1966,  I  think 
it  was  the  end  of  May,  we  were  In  a  place 
called  the  Ho  Bo  Woods,  and  we  came  under 
fire  when  we  landed  and  that  was  suppressed. 
We  were  walking  along  and  having  recon 
by  fire  which  means  the  first  unit  in  the 
company  fires  indiscriminately  In  the  tree- 
lines  and  hedgerovtrs. 

Well,  we  heard  crying  coming  from  a  little 
house  that  had  been  partially  destroyed  by 
a  previous  aerial  bombing  mission  from  the 
alrforce,  and  we  snuck  up  on  the  house  very 
carefully  and  there  was  a  mother  and  a  baby 
sitting  Inside.  The  mother  was  crying  and 
the  baby  was  sitting  there  wltb  his  intestines 
hanging  out.  One  of  our  bullets  had  creased 
its  stomach.  And  it  wasnt  crying  or  any- 
thing and  the  sergeant  asked  the  Interpreter, 
you  know,  to  tell   her   that,  well.  It's  her 
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fault..  She  sbouldn't  be  there  because  we 
dropped  leaflets  and  told  bar  to  getiout.  It 
wa«  only  her  country,  you  know.  £o,  tbey 
did  evacuate  her,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  b  medi- 
cal battalion.  We  couldn't  photogiapb  or 
write  about  that  kind  of  thing.         I 

There  were  battles,  like  the  battlelat  Phu 
Hoa  Dong  where  the  4/9  was  Just  abbut  an- 
nihilated which  was  never  played  (ip  very 
big.  There  was  a  battle  In  Tay  Nlnh  pi-ovlnc«. 
Operation  Attleborough  In  which  a  {general 
was  relieved  of  duty  on  the  spot  by  ueneral 
Westmoreland.    The     General     was  inamed 

General  and  we  called  him  peneral 

Death  for  Sure.  And  he  was  rellAved  of 
duty  for  having  his  company  almost  wiped 
out.  It  was  wip>ed  out  down  to  a  Spe<)/4  level 
euid  a  Spec/4  was  g^ven  a  sliver  star  ^id  .  .  . 
that  kind  of  thing.  But  the  general  {was  re- 
lieved and  nobody  knew  about  It  beobuse  he 
did  such  a  bad  job.  T 

I've  had  photogre^hs  come  bock  from 
S£ACOI  which  Is  Military  Office  of  I^orma- 
tlon  In  Vietnam,  censored,  marked  "not 
cleared  for  release"  and  what  I  got  bu:k  was 
a  photograph  of  two  MPs  carrying  a  Viet- 
namese prisoner  and  he  bad  a  sandtag  over 
bis  head  and  be  was  not  being  haimed  In 
any  way.  There  was  no  harassment.  He  was 
In  good  physical  shape.  I  don't  know  how  he 
made  It.  but  be  sure  did.  And  the  no  ;e  came 
back  across  the  picture  and  It  says,  "Sorry 
Vern,  we  don't  treat  VC's  this  way." 

So  I  guess  they  meant  they  treated  them 
too  good:  I  never  understood  It.  Sut  we 
couldn't  release  the  picture.  And  1  had  a 
story  killed  that  I  wrote  that  was  tol  1  about 

a  Captain  .  who  was  killed  by  a  mine 

while  leading  bis  company.  There  was 
nothing  wrong  with  the  story  Imt  we 
couldn't  .  .  .  nobody  was  killed  over  there, 
as  far  as  Americans  go.  So  we  couldn't  talk 
about  him. 

Craig.  Larry,  can  I  interject  a  comment 
about . . . ? 

MooEHAToB.  Go  right  in. 

C&AiG.  Okay.  One  of  the  tilings  thtt  really 
disturbed  me  as  an  information  spec  allst  in 
the  army  was  I  realized  what  my  Job  '  vas  and 
I  knew  that  If  I  wanted  to  keep  this  Job 
that  was  the  only  way  I  could  do  H; — write 
the  kind  of  stories  that  the  army  wunted.  I 
worked  for  a  major  and  I'd  write  his  kind  of 
propaganda.  It  was  the  only  way  to  do  It. 
But,  I,  at  that  time,  was  under  the  Impres- 
sion that  America  had  some  sort  o:'  a  free 
press  and  occasionally  would  attempt  to  talk 
to  some  of  the  representatives  of  ttie  press 
from  the  States. 

One  time  In  particular,  I  was  especli  tlly  dis- 
turbed. This  was  on  April  10,  1967.  Thjee  men 
from  our  office  were  killed  during  atu  attack. 
It  was  an  Incoming  mortar  round  on]  the  di- 
vision headquarters.  So  three  of  our  friends 
were  killed.  Vern  was  in  the  bunker  ^  rltb  the 
three  fellows  who  were  killed  when  th  a  round 
came  in  and  It  went  right  into  the  bunker. 
His  first  comment  on  coming  out  of  the 
bunker  ...  he  was  the  first  one  (lUt  .  .  . 
was  "that  (b  )   Johnson,"  that's  what 

he  had  to  say.  This  was  the  feeling  In  our 
office  at  that  time.  April  10,  1967.  Three  of 
our  friends  were  killed.  We  were  disgusted 
with  Johnson,  with  the  US  policy  there.  This 
was  the  office  feeling,  and  this  was.  to  me,  a 
story. 

Well,  the  next  day  I  bad  the  Job  a  bring- 
ing news  releases  from  division  headc  uarters 
into  Saigon  and  distributing  them.  I  went  to 
CBS  and  told  them  what  had  happened  and 
how  we  wanted  to  tell  about  what  iwe  felt 
that  day.  And  how  we  were  so  disgust^  with 
the  war.  These  were  GIs  on  duty  in  a  ^ar  zone 
who  wanted  to  tell  how  they  felt,  '^e  were 
dlsgxosted.  We  wanted  to  protest.  We  Wouldn't 
through  the  military.  We  tried  through  CBS. 
Mike  Wallace  from  CBS  came  out  wlt£  me  on 
a  helicopter.  All  he  wanted  to  do  wal  a  sen- 
sational story  about  no  top  on  the  banker. 

Vern  and  I  And  others  were  readjl  to  tell 
Mm  what  we  felt  about  the  war  and  rwbo  we 
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were  disgusted  with.  Why  we  were  unhappy 
with  our  friends  being  killed.  No  bard  feelings 
towards  the  communists  from  that  group. 
It  was  their  mortar  that  did  it,  but,  as  far 
as  we  were  concerned,  the  faiilt  was  with  the 
US.  But  the  press  at  that  time  was  not  in- 
terested. That  wasn't  their  kind  of  story. 

So  what  CBS  wanted  was  a  little  sensation- 
alism about  no  top  on  the  bunker  and  we  were 
pleading  with  them  to  tell  the  story  about 
how  we  actually  felt,  protesting  the  war.  But 
It  wasn't  wanted. 

Shibla.  Most,  most  of  the  press  over  there. 
is  over  there  for  the  same  reasons  that  the 
generals  and  lifers  are  over  there.  It's  not  to 
report  the  news  so  much  as  to  fxirtber  their 
own  careers.  And  that's  what  It's  all  about. 

Cbaio.  Another  story  I  wrote  was  regarding 
an  outfit  that  Dave  was  with.  It  was  called 
McCormick's  Raiders.  This  was  with  the  %, 
Cavalry  and  a  group  got  together — typists 
and  clerks  from  the  headquarters  of  the  com- 
pany, the  %  Cavalry — who  wanted  to  go  out 
on  some  oombat.  Well,  they  didn't  do  any- 
thing. Maybe  Dave  should  mention  a  little 
bit  about  what  they  did.  But  this  is  some- 
thing that  the  media  picked  up.  It  was  a 
funny  story.  McCormick's  Raiders  and  it 
meant  nothing.  Well  ...  a  TV  crew  came 
out  and  did  a  big  thing  on  It.  Readers  Digest 
picked  It  up.  They  wrote  about  this  group. 
It  was  nothing.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  war.  This  is  what  the  press  In  Saigon 
was  looking  for. 

Moderator.  Dave,  would  you  Just  give  us 
a  little  bit  of  a  rundown  on  McCormicks 
Fearsome  Raiders? 

CHn,r.a.  Teah.  This  is  more  like  McHale's 
Army,  I  guess.  These  were  a  .  .  .  this  was 
the  most  .  .  .  this  was  the  sorriest  group  I 
ever  saw  of  people.  Well,  there  were  about 
20  of  them,  ranging  from  oooks,  clerks,  me- 
chanics and  they  decided  they  were  going  to 
start  going  out  on  operations.  And  they 
wouldn't  let  them  go  out  more  than  about 
100  yaids  from  base  camp;  they  didn't  want 
anything  really  to  happen  to  them  because 
they  couldn't  take  care  of  themselves. 

So  all  of  a  sudden  tbey  took  up  on  the 
story  and  built  It  up.  How  tbey  had  been 
stopping  supply  routes  at  night  and  every- 
thing. And  the  guy  from  Readers  Digest 
comes  out  and  does  a  fabulous  story  about 
these  great  Americans  who  have  such  a  se- 
cure Job. 

And  a  film  company  comes  out  and  wants 
to  do  a  little  film  of  it.  So,  at  the  most  we 
took  them  a  hundred  meters  from  base  camp 
cause  these  people  didn't  want  to  go  too  far 
anyhow  and  they  were  throwing  hand  gren- 
ades and  it  sounded  like  a  real  war  was  going 
out  there  and  this  guy  was,  you  know,  taking 
all  kinds  of  pictures  and  was  crouched  down 
and  talking  real  soft,  like,  you  know,  like 
It  was  really  a  big  thing.  In  reality,  U  tbey 
wanted  to  go,  they  should  have  gone  In  the 
Iron  Triangle  with  us  instead  of  100  yards 
from  base  camp,  if  tbey  wanted  to  see  the 
war. 

CsAic.  We'd  write  about  the  funny  things 
and  pretend  it  was  a  big  party  over  there. 
This  was  our  Job:  keep  up  moral.  And  yet, 
this  is  what  the  civilian  press  trom  Saigon 
would  pick  up  on.  Tills  was  the  kind  of  stuff 
they  liked.  Just  the  h^py  times. 

SHIBI..A.  Well,  the  clvlUan  press  never  g^ 
out  of  Saigon,  let  alone  anyplace  else. 

McCusKER.  Tbey  got  to  Da  Nang. 

Shibla.  Yeah,  that's  another  nice  place. 

Kets.  I'd  like  to  put  In  right  here  that 
this  operation.  Operation  Attleboro,  or  Gen- 
eral    was  relieved.  Is  the  one  where 

we  escorted  the  trucks  back  that  the  lieu- 
tenant sa.d  were  filled  with  American  dead. 

MoPEBATOH.  Alex  Prlmm  Is  the  next  man  on 
the  panel  here.  He  was  an  Information  spe- 
cialist with  the  Headquarters  of  the  1st 
Logistical  Command  at,  I  believe,  at  Long 
Blnh,  is  that  right? 

Pbimm.  That's  right  Larry. 

MooERATOB.  Why  don't  you  go  ahead  and 
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tell  us  a  little  bit  about  your  experiencs  u 
an  Information  Specialist  In  the  Infona*. 
tlon  Headquarters? 

Primm.  I  was  assigned  to  the  headquarten 
of  the  first  logistical  command  which  han- 
dies  the  supplies  tbroxigbout  Vietnam.  I  vu 
there  from  September,  1968  to  June,  issg 
The  set  up  in  1st  Logs  is  pretty  much  the 
some  as  the  26th  Division.  We  had  Infonaa- 
tion  specialists  and  an  information  offlocr 
It  was  a  little  different  In  the  sense  that  we 
bad  four  support  commands  located 
throughout  Vietnam  and  one  headquarten 
at  Long  Blnh. 

The  way  it  worked,  we  received  storlM 
that  came  from  the  smaller,  the  support 
command  information  officers,  and  then 
with  these  stories  we'd  rewrite  them  and 
then  mail  them  directly,  after  being 
cleared,  to  stateside  newspapers — the  one« 
you  read  here — and  the  military  newspapers, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  as  well  as  the  unit 
newspapers  In  Vietnam.  I  was  the  editor  of 
our  newspaper.  I  also  did  rewriting  and  I 
was  also  a  correspondent  in  the  field. 

There's  one  incident  that  will  give  tbg 
idea  of  the  way  the  army,  or  at  least  the 
way  our  unit,  handles  the  news.  One  time 
we  received  a  story  from  our  Qui  Nhon 
branch,  which  is  a  town  about  in  the  middle 
of  Vietnam.  This  was  a  story  about  an  army 
repair  team  that  worked  on  portable  pipe- 
lines for  oil.  The  tankers  would  dock  along 
the  coast  and  then  the  oil  would  be  piped 
off  the  ships  and  about  five  miles  Inland  are 
hellcoDter  bases. 

The  real  problem  with  these  portable  pipe- 
lines, they  could  be  taken  apart  easily  and 
they  were  often  sabotaged.  1st  Log  had  g 
pipeline  repair  team  whose  Job  it  was  to  find 
out,  when  a  break  occurred,  what  had  caused 
the  break  and  what  they  could  do  about  It. 
They  would  go  out  and  they  didn't  know  If 
it  was  Just  a  Vietnamese  mama-san  who  had 
taken  apart  the  pipes  to  get  a  little  oil,  or  if 
it  was  a  Viet  Cong  sat>otage  team.  It  could 
be  either.  And  these  guys  ran  Into  a  lot  of 
bad  stuff. 

Unlike  most  units  of  1st  Log,  this  unit 
had  quite  a  few  guys  killed  and  wounded. 
They'd  also  won  a  number  of  decorations 
which  was  unusual  for  a  logistics  unit.  So, 
it  was  a  good  unit  to  do  a  story  about.  And 
the  story  came  to  us  about  this  team,  what 
their  Job  was  as  I  have  described  it  to  you 
and  the  number  of  decorations  It  won.  I  was 
told  to  shorten  the  story  down.  I  shortened 
It  and  played  up  the  fact  that  these  guys 
had  won  a  number  of  decorations  which  is 
unusual  for  our  unit.  I  turned  it  in  to  our 
information  officer.  He  gave  it  back  to  me  and 
said,  "Delete  the  fact  that  these  guys  won 
awards  for  heroism.  Delete  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  men  killed  and  delete  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  wounded." 

So  the  story  that  I  had  to  turn  out  was 
what  a  great  Job  these  guys  had  done  and  It 
made  them  sound  like  a  bunch  of  John 
Wajme  heroes,  when  In  actuality,  they  were 
having  a  very  tough  time.  This  Is  the  way 
the  information  office  sometimes  works. 

Moderator.  While  you  were  with  the  Ist 
Log  Command,  how  did  you  get  the  Infor- 
mation? I  mean,  how  was  it  conveyed  to  you 
that  your  Job  was  not  to  tell,  you  know,  to 
do  straight  reporting?  How  did  you  come  by 
tbat? 

Primm.  Well,  the  reporter  doesnt  work  like 
a  reporter  does  in  the  United  States  for  a 
civilian  newspaper.  He's  given  asstgnmenti. 
He  doesn't  go  out  and  look  for  them  himself. 
He  doesn't  have  a  beat.  He's  told  by  an  ofllcer 
what  to  cover.  That's  the  main  way  we're 
told  what  to  do.  The  information,  the  stories 
we  write  about,  aren't  news  as  such.  We  hsd 
to  write,  sometimes  I  thought,  very  trlvlsl 
stories. 

One  time  I  was  assigned  to  do  a  story  on 
state  fiags,  and  find  out  how  guys  were  dU- 
playlng  their  state  flags.  I  went  to  some 
units — some  of  these  truck  convoys  where 
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miys  were  getting  up  at  four  In  the  mom- 
Uig  drlviiig  oil  tankers  out  to  the  25th  In- 
Jgn'tfy  Division,  coming  back  at  eleven  at 
night  after  having  been  ambushed  often— 
and  asked  these  guys  if  they  had  any  state 
flags.  Tbey  thought  it  was  Just  absurd. 

Here  they  were,  constantly  being  shot  at, 
and  this  stuff  wasn't  getting  In  the  news- 
papers. We  had  to  write  things  for  troop 
morale.  It  was  very  rarely  did  we  write  any- 
yjjjig  .  .  .  well  we  actually  never  wrote 
things  that  were  news  and  I'm  afraid  often 
this  information  was  typed  up  and  given  in 
press  releases  to  the  civilian  press.  And  not 
too  often  did  they  come  digging  for  the  real 
stories. 

Moderator.  Well,  we've  heard  a  lot  about 
the  information  officer  with  the  red  pencil 
and  that  was  me.  Before  I  begin  my  rap  here 
I  want  to  make  Just  a  couple  of  points.  One 
Is  that  just  a  little  while  ago  during  part  of 
the  press  censorship  testimony  a  film  crew 
from  the  local  television  station,  which  was 
sitting  in  the  front  row,  got  up  and  left 
without.  .  .  .  What?  It  was  CBS  Network 
TV.  They  didn't  shoot  any  pictures  of  press 
censorship,  which  is  a  form  of  censorship, 
I  guess. 

Shibla.  Mike  Wallace  works  for  CBS. 

Bottmann.  Many  times  since  I've  been 
back,  I've  been  working  with  veterans 
groups — speaking.  Many  times  I've  been 
asked,  when  I  talked  to  groups,  "Please  hold 
down  the  obscenities."  And  on  Sunday  night 
one  of  the  psychiatrists  on  tbe  panel  here  ex- 
pressed some  concern  about  the  legitimacy  of 
the  hearings  because  bis  virife  had  com- 
plained   to    him    about    somebody    saying 

.  You  know,  I  can't  relate  to  that  at 

111. 

When  you  talk  about  an  experience,  you 
relate  that  experience  in  the  terms  of  the 
language  of  tbat  experience.  If  you're  talk- 
ing about  the  street,  you  use  street  language. 
If  you're  talking  about  war,  you  use  war 
language.  There  is  a  war  language.  It's  a  very 
deliberately  contrived  language  which  allows 
you  to  express  yourself  using  a  minimum  of 
the  Enghsh  language. 

There's  a  lot  of  talk  noviradays,  you  know, 
about  war.  War  Is  on  everybody's  lips.  The 
word  war.  Parents.  gn'Rndparents,  anywhere 
you  go.  At  a  cocktail  party.  Anywhere  you 
go,  it's  war  this.  It's  war  tbat.  Even  the  little 
kids,  you  know,  are  hip  to  the  war.  Tbey 
know  something's  going  on  and  they  talk 
about  war.  So  war  Is  used  a  lot.  And  nobody 
seems  to  mind.  This  Is  what  I  want  to  say. 
If  there's  anybody  In  this  room  who  thinks 

that  the  word  Is  more  obscene  than 

the  word  "war",  you  know,  then  you're  more 
obscene  than  the  word  . 

As  I  said,  I  was  the  red  pencil.  These  other 
guys  are  out  in  the  field  getting  shot  at,  get- 
tUig  the  news,  taking  pictures.  When  it  came 
to  me,  I  took  out  my  red  pencil  and  I  went 
to  work. 

Now  as  an  Information  officer,  I  was  given 
8  set  of  orders.  These  orders  were  stated 
either  verbally  or  In  writing  from  officials  of 
the  Information  Offices  In  Saigon. 

There  are  three:  MACOI  (MUitary  Ad- 
visory Command  Office  of  Information), 
MACV  (Military  Advisory  Command,  Viet- 
nam) and  JUSPAO,  which  Is  the  Joint 
United  States  Public  Affairs  Office  which  is 
attached  to  the  U.S.  Embassy.  Military  cen- 
sorship concerning  matters  of  military  na- 
ture usually  came  from  MACOI,  MACV  or 
my  division  chief  of  staff.  Matters  concern- 
ing foreign  policy  or  over-all  military  plan- 
ning and  activity  or  special  forces  or  CIA 
»cUvltlee,  fell  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
JTI8PA0  or  the  Embassy. 

The  following  is  Just  a  partial  list  of  things 
tliat  I  was  to  red  pencil,  and  I  did.  You  11 
recognize  some  of  these  from  the  previous 
testimony. 

Effectiveness,  IneSectlveness  or  mistakes 
of  the  ARVN  army. 
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Handling,  processing.  Interrogation  or 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Use  of  shotguns. 

Use  of  flamethrowers  or  flamethrowers 
tracks. 

Use  of  lethal,  non-lethal  gas  or  gas  dis- 
pensing methods  or  gas  masks. 

Female  VC. 

Very  Young  VC. 

Huey  Cobra  helicopters. 

Information  on  the  size,  accuracy  and 
range  or  effects  of  the  enemy  122  M.M.  rocket. 

M-16  rifle  malfunctions  or  deflclencies. 

Extent  of  damage  and  number  of  US  cas- 
ualties from  any  enemy  attack. 

Any  story  concerning  enemy  tenacity, 
courage,  or  ingenuity. 

Marriage  of  US  personnel  and  Vietnamese 
nationals. 

US  soldiers  use  of  pot  or  drugs. 

Conditions  of  US  military  stockades. 

Anything  about  the  CIA  or  CIA  sponsored 
activities. 

Project  Phoenix. 

Air  America. 

Anything  about  US  activities  In  Cambodia 
or  Laos. 

B-£2  or  other  bombing  errors. 

Burning,  buU-dozlng,  destruction  of  Viet- 
namese hamlets. 

Anything  about  troop  morale,  pro  or  con. 

Information  about  captured  enemy  ma- 
terial of  US  manufacture. 

The  NLF. 

Napalm. 

Enemy  armor  or  helicopters. 

Plus  anything  else  tbat  Saigon  felt  might 
be  detrimental  to  US  causes. 

Now,  I'll  run  through  the  list  very  lightly 
and  Just  give  you  some  speclflc  examples. 
Handling,  processing  and  Interrogation  of 
prisoners  of  war:  although  there  was  a  POW 
compound  in  Cu  Chi,  standard  division 
policy  was  to  deny  its  existence,  to  refuse 
to  take  anybody — newsmen  or  civilians — to 
the  area  where  It  was  located  and  we,  our- 
selves, were  denied  access  to  that  compound. 

In  Vernon's  testimony  Just  a  few  minutes 
ago,  be  mentioned  the  photograph  taken  by 
the  25th  Infantry  Division  (taken  by  him- 
self, for  the  26th  Infantry  Division)  of  two 
MPs  carrying  a  Vietnamese  suspect  (captive, 
we  don't  know)  who'd  been  bound  and  had  a 
sandbag  tied  over  his  bead.  He  said  It  came 
back  stamped  "not  cleared  for  release,  per 
MACOL."  Here  Is  a  xeroxed  copy  of  that 
photograph.  I'm  sorry  if  you  in  the  back  can't 
see  It.  It's  Just  a  photograph.  It  shows  the 
two  MPs  carrying  the  man.  Right  across  the 
front  Is  stamped  "not  cleared  for  release,  per 
MACOL."  Stories  about  female  VC,  were 
sometimes  cleared  and  sometimes  not. 

If  the  story  emphasized  the  bravery  or 
determination  of  women  guerrillas,  it  was, 
of  course,  killed.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  It 
made  a  point  of  how  VC  were  hiu^ing  so 
bad  from  US  presence  that  tbey  were  forced 
to  recruit  women  (who  supposedly  were  not 
as  good  fighters) ,  the  story  would  pass. 

This  policy  was  never  well  defined,  but  as 
a  general  rule,  VC  women  stories  were  not 
to  be  used.  I  submitted  a  story  about  a 
woman  VC.  I'll  read  you  Just  a  bit  of  the 
story.  It's  about  an  ambushed  US  unit. 
"Sweeping  the  ambush  site,  the  GIs  found 
that  two  of  the  dead  guerrillas  were  pack- 
ing automatic  weapons  but  tbelr  real  sur- 
prise was  the  enemy  point  man,  who  was 
actually  a  point  girl.  She  was  leading  the 
VC  when  the  ambush  was  sprung  and  died 
with  a  45  caliber  pistol  in  her  hand.  This 
clash  was  but  one  of  several  in  recent  weeks 
which  Involved  female  VC. 

"In  one  case,  a  US  patrol  was  attacked  by 
a  guerrilla  unit  led  by  a  sub-machine  gun 
toting  girl  who  one  US  soldier  described  as 
'very  attractive,  but  a  bad  shot.'  "  Across  the 
bottom  of  this  press  release  it  says,  "not 
cleared  for  release,  MACOI.  This  is  a 
xeroxed  copy  of  it.  Attached  to  that  is  a 
censor  sheet  from  the  US  Infantry  Informa- 
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tlon  Office.  United  States  Army  of  Vietnam, 
signed  by ,  Chief  of  the  Clear- 
ance Branch,  PID,  and  it  says  "Remarks: 
Not  cleared  for  release  per  MACOI." 

On  occasions,  in  Isolated  cases,  stories  of 
US  killing  women  has  been  cleared.  But  any 
such  story  draws  a  bad  light  on  oiu-  forces.  A 
girl  killed  in  an  ambush  at  night  doesn't 
help  our  image.  Agreed,  she  may  be  danger- 
ous, but  the  press  always  doesnt  see  It  tbat 
way."  Here's  a  copy  of  tbat  right  here.  Ill 
be  glad  to  show  this  to  anybody  after  the 
testimony.  Very  young  VC:  general  policy 
here  was  the  same  as  with  VC  women.  That 
is,  stories  emphasizing  the  courage  of  young 
VC  were  not  to  be  released. 

Or  stories  indicating  that  US  pressure  was 
forcing  the  enemy  in  such  dire  straits  as  to 
recruit  young  VC.  This,  on  occasion  would 
be  cleared.  As  I  said,  though,  the  policy  was 
ambivalent  and  was  never  consistent.  Here  is 
a  picture  of  a  VC  who  was  known  to  have 
killed  at  least  five  US  soldiers.  He's  11  years- 
old.  Story  and  photo  not  cleared  for  release. 
Photo  was  taken  by  an  information  special- 
ist. The  boy  was  captured.  (I'll  answer  ques- 
tions later.)  These  are  xeroxes.  I'm  sorry,  for 
obvious  reasons,  I  don't  carry  the  originals 
with  me. 

Information  on  the  size,  accuracy  or  range 
of  the  effects  of  enemy  122mm  rockets.  Dur- 
ing the  offensive  (Tet  offensive)  in  1966.  the 
VC  began  using  Chinese  biillt  122mm  rockets 
to  bombard  US  bases  in  position. 

GIs  were  intimidated  by  the  rocket's  long 
range  and  terrific  power.  In  February,  1968, 
I  submitted  a  story  and  a  photo  of  the  first 
intact  rocket  to  be  captured  by  the  26th 
Division,  which  Is  also,  as  far  as  we  knew, 
the  first  rocket  ever  found  In  Vietnam. 
MACV  killed  the  story,  and  Instead,  sent  a 
teem  out  to  take  the  rocket  back  to  Saigon 
"for  examination"  and  here's  the  photo  that 
accompanied  the  story.  It  shows  a  GI  stanxl- 
Ing  with  the  rocket  beside  him,  and  I'm 
sorry  if  you  can't  see  it,  but  the  rocket  Is 
about  a  foot  taller  than  he  is  and  bigger 
around  than  bis  neck.  M-16s  malfunctions 
and  deficiencies :  in  1967  rumors  of  numerous 
M-16  malf  unctions  were  gettJng  back  to  the 
Congress.  US  Representative  Richard  Eicbord, 
my  representative,  launched  an  investigation 
of  the  army's  much  bailybooed  rifle,  even 
sending  a  team  of  experts  to  Vietnam  to 
question  GIs.  MACV  told  all  Information 
officers,  prior  to  my  arrival,  tbat  the  M-16 
was  not  a  topic  of  discussion.  Newsmen 
were  not  to  question  soldiers  about  the 
weapon  and  no  stories  about  the  rifle  Jam- 
ming or  malfunctioning  were  to  be  written. 
This  was  done  despite  the  fact  tbat  many 
GIs  hated  the  M-16,  felt  they  couldn't  trust 
it,  and  until  an  order  stopped  the  procedure, 
many  carried  other  weapons  Instead.  Car- 
bines, 45s,  greasegtins,  etc.  At  the  same  time, 
the  army  laimched  an  all-out  propaganda 
campaign  bo  make  GIs  in  Vietnam  more  con- 
fident in  the  M-16.  Special  classes  were  held 
on  the  weapon.  New  cleaning  procedures 
were  instituted.  New  lubricating  materials 
were  introduced  (due  In  large  part  to  OI 
pressure)  from  the  use  of  a  commercial  lu- 
bricant called  Drl  Slide  here  In  the  States. 
And  a  whole  campaign  was  initiated  to  In- 
still the  American  soldier  with  confidence  In 
a  weapon  that  he  basically  mistrusted. 

Marriage  of  US  personnel  and  Vietnamese : 
it  was  specific  MACV  and  MACOI  and 
JUSPAO  policy  that  nothing  ever  be  said 
about  American  and  Vietnamese  marrtages. 
I  never  saw  any  official  written  statement  on 
this  policy,  but  it  was  general  knowledge 
that  mixed  marriages  would  be  discouraged 
In  every  way  possible,  including  the  with- 
holding of  the  Information  for  making  the 
necessary  arrangements.  GIs  would  frequent- 
ly ask  us  in  the  Information  office  what  the 
procedures  were,  since  we  were  information 
officers.  It  took  me  two  months  to  get  a  clear 
statement  of  the  iwocedure  from  MACV  for 
publication.  I  have  a  copy  of  tbat  here.  I 
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won't  read  It.  VM  only  rectd  the  headline.  It 
said,  "Minimum  of  three  months  i  >quli«d 
to  marry  alien." 

In  Vietnam,  this  was  the  story  ^rltten. 
There's  an  Interesting  point  hers.  The 
process  takes  at  least  three  months.  If  a 
OI  applied  to  his  CO,  and  filled  (ut  the 
necessary  paper  work,  the  CO,  mom  likely 
than  not,  would  hold  the  application  until 
the  OI  bad  less  than  three  month4  to  go 
and  would  then  forward  It  to  the  necessary 
headquarters.  This  put  the  OI,  wtio  wma 
really  In  love  with  the  Vietnamese  gtrl.  In  a 
sort  of  a  situation.  He  could  either  ^ve  up 
the  marriage  or  he  could  extend  ifor  six 
months.  Spend  six  more  months  j  killing 
Vietnamese,  In  order  to  marry  a  Vietnamese 
girl.  I  think  you'll  agree  that's  a  trily  un- 
tenable position.  I 

Anything  about  CIA,  CIA  sponsored  ac- 
tivities or  Air  America:  although  th^  head- 
quarters for  a  large  5th  Special  Forced  Oroup 
was  located  In  our  area  of  operation  |  at  Tay 
Nlnh  and  Nul  Ba  Den  (which  Ron,jon-the 
end  of  table,  talked  about)  Nul  Ba  Den 
being  one  of  the  staging  points  for  t^e  mer- 
cenaries' snatch  teams  and  hatchet!  t«ams, 
our  Information  Division  OfiBce  was  f otbldden 
by  JUSPAO  directive  from  publlcl$lng  or 
discussing  any  Special  Forces  operations  or 
policies.  I  was  ordered  that  my  resp<>iL6e  c  j 
all  inquiries — information  of  this  nature — 
was  "no  comment.'"  ] 

Anything  about  US  activities  in  Calnbodla 
or  Laos:  Just  one  Instance.  The  second  week 
of  January,  1968,  elements  of  the  2^th  In- 
fantry Division's  1st  Brigade  (this  14  Janu- 
ary, 1968,  during  Operation  Yellow  Stone) 
crossed  the  Cambodian  Border  and  coi^ducted 
an  air  assault  on  objective  area  n*ar  the 
Cambodian  village  of  Ke  Pang  Long.  ;Thls  is 
about  six  kllcks  or  kilometers  Inside  the 
Cambodian  border.  4th  Battalion,  9tb  In- 
fantry conducted  a  helicopter  assafuit  on 
this  area  and  along  adjacent  Cambodian 
Highway  22.  Rumors  of  this  operation  did 
get  to  Saigon.  Newsmen  flew  out  Ito  our 
office  and  by  order  of  my  division  dblet  of 
staff,  I  dldnt  know  "nothln  about  qothln." 

Special  Forces  Oroups  were  operating,  as 
I  said,  cut  of  Tay  Nlnh  and  Nul  Ba  Den  as 
Ron  mentioned,  conducting  eztenslvt  oper- 
ations, the  training  and  arming  of  Chinese 
Nationals  or  Nungs  and  Cambodian  Mer- 
cenaries Inside  Cambodia.  Regular  US  Army 
troops  would  frequently  encounter  groups 
of  these  Mercenaries  crossing  badk  and 
forth  over  the  Cambodian  border.  Ttiey  had 
special  IDs  which  Identified  them  a^d  toid 
anybody  who  came  In  contact  wltl^  them 
they  were  not  to  be  bothered.  By  oider  of 
JUSPAO.  that's  Joint  United  States  Public 
Affairs  Office  which  Is  attached  to  tl^e  Em- 
bassy staff  In  Saigon,  the  very  existence  of 
these  clandestine  groups  was  denied^ 

I  have  here,  It's  very  hard  to  see,  an^  again 
I  apologize,  a  photo  of  a  Cambodiaji  mer- 
cenary force  on  a  training  mission  Inside 
Cambodia.  According  to  official  MAQV  and 
MAOOI  policy,  there  Is  no  NLP  (National 
Liberation  Front).  j 

Anything  about  enemy  armor  or  qelicop- 
ters:  by  MACV,  MACOI  and  JUSPAO  di- 
rective, the  enemy  armored  cars,  armored 
personnel  carriers  and  tanks,  whlcl^  were 
frequently  sighted  along  the  Cam^xxllan 
border  In  War  Zone  C,  did  not  exl«.  The 
same  thing  went  for  enemy  helicopters 
which  were  based  In  Cambodia.  Rum^r  had 
It  that  they  were  used  as  commaad  and 
control  ships  by  OOSVN,  Central  OIBce  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  they  often  carrlec]  North 
Vietnamese  and  Red  Chinese  advisers.  For 
this  reason,  US  forces  were  under  orders  not 
to  fire  on  these  helicopters  when  thegr  were 
sighted.  This  Is  an  interesting  ambiguity.  In 
other  words — although  they  didn't  bxlst — 
If  you  saw  one,  dont  shoot  at  It.  ^h  In- 
fantry Division  helicopter  crews  rellsbed  the 
Idea,  of  course,  of  bringing  down  a  VC 
chopper  and  at  least  on  one  occaslop  they 
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chased  one  Into  Cambodia,  fiylng  above  it 
and  throwing  ammo  cases  and  tools  at  It,  try- 
ing to  bring  It  down  without  firing  on  it. 

Anything  else  that  the  Army  felt  might  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Army  (was  redllned) .  Ill  just  give  you  a  few 
small  examples.  One  Is  a  water  hole  sharing 
story.  Shortly  after  my  arrival  In  Vietnam  I 
did  a  story  about  Nul  Ba  Den  or  Black  Virgin 
Mountain,  In  which  I  mentioned  that  US  and 
VC  forces  shared  a  common  water  source,  the 
only  spring  on  the  mountain. 

Anticipating  no  problem  of  release,  I  used 
the  story  before  complete  clearance  pro- 
cedures had  been  gone  through.  The  story 
appeared  In  the  Division  newspaper  and  In 
our  magazine  and  In  the  St.  Louis  Poet  Dis- 
patch, to  whom  I  sent  a  copy.  I  was  severely 
reprimanded  from  the  Division  Chief  of 
Staff  and  MACV  officials  for  letting  It  be 
known  that  the  US  might  In  anyway  cooper- 
ate with  the  VC,  like  sharing  a  water  hole.  I 
have  a  lot  more  but  we  are  running  out  of 
time,  I  Just  want  to  do  one  more  thing. 
Harassment,  Intimidation  and  prosecution 
of  QIs  who  tried  to  tell  their  stories:  It  In- 
volves myself  and  all  the  members  of  the 
panel.  As  both  Information  Specialists  and 
soldiers  we  received  frequent  threats,  written 
and  verbal,  in  response  to  attempts  to  tell 
the  truth. 

I  have  something  here  I  want  to  show 
you — a  USARV  Information  directive  en- 
titled the  Colonel's  Colonels,  datellned  In- 
formation Office  Headquarters,  US  Army,  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  December,  1967.  It  says, 
and  I  quote,  "There  are  a  few  military  in- 
formation officers  who  are  out  here  who  are 
not  playing  on  the  team.  On  occasion  these 
guys  have  down-graded  one  or  another  of 
the  programs  of  the  US  which  the  US  Is 
trying  so  hard  to  make  work  In  Vietnam. 

And  these  information  officers  have  done 
their  sounding  off  to  the  press.  Even  though 
we  are  not  thinking  disloyal  thoughts,  out 
of  our  mouths  tumble  disloyal  words.  To 
argue  your  case  In  the  press  Is  not  to  show 
the  courage  of  your  convictions.  It's  a  be- 
trayal of  a  trust;  It's  disloyal  to  your  coun- 
try."  Right  here,  folks.  To  ferret  out  these 
disloyal  Information  officers,  myself  Includ- 
ed. MACOI  sent  out  Army  spies  armed  with 
fake  press  cards  to  act  as  reporters. 

These  guys  would  show  up  at  our  division 
and  say,  "HI,  I'm  Joe  Jones  with  the  New 
York  Times.  What  do  you  know  that  you 
can't  tell  me?"  This  procedure  was  followed 
many  times,  but  It  got  to  the  point  where 
we  knew,  generally  we  thought  we  knew, 
who  were  reporters  and  who  were  not.  Also 
MACV  and  USARV  Command  Information 
channels  directed  a  constant  barrage  of  In- 
timidating and  threatening  Instructions  at 
the  regular  OI  in  the  field  about  what  he 
could  and  could  not  say  about  the  war. 
Directives  made  It  plain  that  the  Army  could 
and  would  take  all  possible  action  against  the 
OIs  who  told  their  own  story,  even  after  they 
were  out. 

Prom  the  Tropic  Lighting  Neios,  25th  In- 
fantry Division,  we  have  a  story  from  MACV 
called  'Writing  for  Stateside  Use?  Oet  your 
Story  Cleared  First."  It  goes  on  at  some 
length  about  how  you  may  be  asked  to  write 
for  a  civilian  newspaper  or  6p>eak  before 
groups  and  It  says,  "basically  the  thing  to 
remember  Is  all  material  on  military  subjects, 
articles,  stories,  newspaper  columns,  essays, 
drawings  and  photographs  must  be  cleared 
by  Army  authorities  before  you  show  it  to 
anyone  for  publication. 

The  rule  has  been  made  because  many 
Army  Interests  involve  military  security  or 
matters  of  national  Interest,  and  of  course 
no  soldier  wants  to  help  the  enemy.  Battle- 
field photog^raphs  are  particularly  sensitive 
because  the  enemy  can  convert  them  to  use 
in  propaganda.  Why  this  has  actually  hap- 
pened! Incldently  this  same  rule  applies  to 
speeches  you  may  have  prepared  for  delivery 
after  you  are  released. 
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When  you  write  or  speak,  concern  your««if 
with  matters  about  which  you  have  omv 
personal  knowledge  or  for  which  you  are  re 
sponsible.  It's  Just  common  sense  to  avoid 
geuing  into  any  matters  Involving  our  coun 
try's  foreign  poUcy."  It's  a  directive  from 
MACV.  You  can  come  up  and  read  it  your- 
self. 

McCnsKEK.  Can  I  make  a  comment,  Larn 
on '       ^' 

RoTiMANN.  Yeah.  Stick  It  right  In  there. 

McCusKxa.  There  is  a  yoimg  Marine  i 
forgot  his  name,  (he  wasn't  even  Involved 
with  informational  services) ,  but  he  got  fed 
up  one  day,  so  he  wrote  a  story  and  sent 
It  to  his  hometown  paper.  The  paper  pub- 
lished it.  And  CID  came  down  on  this  kid 
hard  and  he  was  held  incommunicado  for 
about  three  weeks  around  the  base  area  theo 
shipped  off  to  Da  Nang  for  court  martial,  i 
don't  know  what  happened  to  him.  No  oae 
seems  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  him.  It's  the 
same   with   the   young  Army   newscaster  in 

Saigon,    ,    who    last    year,   in 

January,  said  that  the  Army  was  suppreaslne 
news. 

They  Immediately  made  him  a  chaplain's 
assistant  and  busted  him  and  nobody  can 
find  him  anymore.  I'd  also  like  to  relate 
to  marriage  to  Vietnamese.  I  was  engaged  to 
a  Vietnamese  girl.  She  was  finally  klUed 
which  made  everyone  rather  happy,  I  would 
imagine.  The  chaplain  ...  ah,  you  go  into 
so  much  harassment  once  you  do  this,  once 
you  try  to  take  out  these  papers. 

You  meet  oold  stares,  people  shuffle  you 
back  and  forth.  It  takes  you  almost  a  month 
before  they  start  to  make  these  papers.  Now 
Larry  said  It  was  three  months,  the  Marine 
Corps  told  me  that  It'd  be  at  least  six  months 
and  I  had  about  four  months  to  do  in  the 
Nam — I  had  about  five  months,  I  guess. 
Chaplains  would  come  and  tell  me  that  God 
did  not  want  me  to  marry  Inferiors.  Ex- 
pressed a  little  differently  of  course,  but 
that's  how  It  came  out. 

Officers,  staff  NCO's,  I  was  visited  by  them 
regularly,  and  essentially  it  came  down  to  the 
fact  that  the  military  didn't  want  to  pollute 
the  white  American  blood  stream  with  any- 
more Asian  blood  than  It  is  already  polluted 
Again  the  remarks  were  a  little  bit  more 
sophisticated  than  that,  but  that  is  essen- 
tially how  it  came  out, 

BoTTUANN  (to  the  audience).  I  heard  a 
lot  of  groans  when  you  heard  what  the 
Chaplain  had  told  him.  At  the  173rd  Assaull 
Helicopter  Company,  25th  Infantry  Division, 
Cu  Chi,  there  Is  a  chaplain  who  prays  for  the 
souls  of  the  enemy  on  Sunday  morning  and 
earns  flight  pay  as  a  door  gunner  on  a 
helicopter  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  This 
kind  of  threat  that  I  was  talking  about, 
which  I  mentioned,  speeches  and  everything, 
this  extends  also  to  your  mall,  to  your  letters. 

While  I  was  in  Vietnam,  I  sent  what  I  called 
a  holiday  message  from  1st  Lieutenant  Larry 
Rottmann.  On  It  there's  a  small  picture  of  s 
black  medic,  a  white  medic,  and  a  Vietnamese 
treating  a  wounded  Vietnamese.  And  there's 
a  little  small  thing  beside  It  which  is  a 
quote  from  honorably  discharged  Oeneral 
William  Teciunseh  Sherman  saying,  "I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  war.  Its  glory  is  all  moon- 
shine. It  Is  only  those  who  have  never  fired 
a  shot  nor  heard  the  shrieks  and  groans  of 
the  wounded  who  cry  aloud  for  blood,  more 
vengeance,  more  desolation,  and  destruction. 
War  IB  cruel  and  you  cannot  refine  it.  War 
Is  hell."  That  quote  was  taken  from  the  Amy 
Digest,  a  Department  of  Defense  publication. 

For  sending  that  card,  I  was  court-martial- 
ed, m  read  you  the  charges.  "This  is  to  in- 
form you  that  action  Is  being  taken  by  this 
headquarters  to  determine  your  fitness  for 
retention  as  a  reserve  officer  In  the  United 
States  Army.  Your  record  Indicates  that  In 
December  '67  you  printed  and  distributed  at 
government  expense  (the  'at  government  ex- 
pense' was — I  wrote  'free'  on  my  envelope. 
which  we  are  allowed  to  do,  so  I  dldnt  put  a 
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5t4inp  on  It.  That's  the  government  expense : 
they  P»W  ^^*  postage  for  the  card  and  they're 
upset  »  A  Christmas  card  depleting  a  seriously 
«Siuided  soldier  receiving  plasma,  etc.,  etc." 

This  court-martial  was  finally  held  last  fall 
at  Boston  Army  Base.  I  was  represented  by 
the  ACLU  (American  Civil  Liberties  Union) 
resulting  in  the  dropping  of  all  charges  and 
sneclflcations.  This  Is  Jtist  to  point  out  to 
^that  they  wUl  do  that.  They  pursued  me 
for  sending  that  Christmas  card  taken  from 
the  Army  Digest;  they  pursued  me,  and 
spent,  I  guess,  a  million  dollars,  for  three 
^^  across  the  country  until  they  finally 
actually  held  the  court-martial  and  it  was 
Uirown  out.  That's  just  to  show  that  they 
do  mean   business. 

Many  people  ask  us,  right,  why  we  haven't 
spoken  up  before  and  I  think  we  have  given 
you  the  reason.  We  are  ordered  not  to  speak 
up  and  if  you  do  speak  up,  action  will  be 
taken  against  you — sometimes  very  serious 
and  very  harsh  action.  There  is  another  ques- 
aon  in  many  peoples'  minds  here.  They  say. 
Well,  why  do  you  talk  now?  Why  do  you 
come  here  and  tell  us  these  things  that  hap- 
pened two.  three,  maybe  four,  five  years  ago? 
Whs:  is  your  motivation  behind  It?  You  want 
to  get  on  the  boob  tube?  You're  on  some 
Und  of  an  ego  trip?  You  know,  why  are  you 
here?" 

I'm  here,  speaking  personally,  because  I 
can  not  be  here.  I'm  here  because,  like,  I  have 
nightmares  about  things  that  happened  to 
me  and  my  friends.  I'm  here  because  my  con- 
science will  not  let  me  forget  what  I  want  to 
forget.  I  didn't  want  to  talk  about  It  when 
1  first  got  back,  you  know,  I  didn't  want  to 
talk  about  it  at  all.  I  didn't  watch  Cronklte. 

I  went  fishing  a  lot  and  changed  socks 
two  or  three  times  a  day  and  slept  on  beds 
and  ate  cheese-burgers.  But  after  a  while. 
It  gets  to  the  point  where  you  have  to  talk 
to  somebody  and  when  I  tried  to  talk  to 
somebody,  even  my  parents,  they  didn't  want 
to  hear  it.  They  didn't  want  to  know.  And 
that  made  me  realize  that  no  matter  how 
painful  It  was  for  me  I  had  to  tell  them.  I 
mean,  they  had  to  know.  The  fact  that  they 
didn't  want  to  know,  told  me  they  had  to 
know. 

So  I'm  here,  not  a  member  of  any  political 
group,  not  as  a  member  of  any  lobbying 
group,  I'm  just  here  as  myself,  you  know, 
saying  to  other  people,  to  other  human 
beings,  something  that  I  Just  have  to  say. 
And  If  you  think  It's  Just  clearing  my  con- 
science, some  kind  of  therapy,  you  can  think 
what  you  want.  But  I  got  to  say  It.  I'm  going 
to  nng  off. 

I  have  one  little  thing  I  want  to  read; 
It's  sort  of  a  poem;  It's  not  because  I'm 
>  real  great  poet  that  I  want  to  read  It.  But 
I  spent  some  time  getting  the  fewest  possible 
words  to  say  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

I  was  that  tiny  premature  baby 
bom   Christmas,    1942    at    St.    Mary's    Hos- 
pital. 
Remember    how    you     all    said    I'd     never 

nukke  it? 
Then  there  was  the  time  when  I  read  from 

the  Bible 
When  the  minister  got  sick.  Just  before  his 

sermon. 
Remember  how  you  all  said 
"Hey,  you  ought  to  consider  the  mlnlstery!" 
How  about  the  last  second  basket  I  made 
That  beat  Perryvllle  and  took  us  to  the  State 

Tournament? 
Remember  how  you  all  cheered  and  said  I'd 

make  the  pros  someday? 
And  when  I  was  chosen  the  best  actor  in 

the  college  public  speaking  contest 
Remember  how  proud  you  were? 
You  slapped  my  back  and  shook  my  hand. 
Then  came  Basic  Training 
and  Advanced  Infantry  Training 
»nd  the  Infantry  Officers  Candidate  School. 
Remember  how  impressed  you  all  were  that 

I  became  an  Officer? 
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And  then  Vietnam,  where  I  did  my  job. 

I  got  a  Bronze  Star,  a  Purple  Heart,  and  an 
Honorable  Discharge. 

Remember  how  proud  you  were  when  I  came 
home? 

But  now,  I  ask  why  I  had  to  shoot  those  little 
people? 

When  I  question  the  policies  and  the  deci- 
sions and  the  people  that  made  me 
a  killer 

When  I  ask  you  why  you  never  asked  why 

You  treat  me  like  a  stranger. 

Hey!  Remember  nve? 

McCusKEs.  I'd  like  to  make  an  addition  to 
that.  Like,  I  dldnt  know  Larry  in  Vietnam, 
but  I  met  him  in  Chicago  and  we  both  got 
gassed  together.  A  lot  of  us  have  been  doing 
this  for  years.  Larry  has  in  his  hands  some- 
thing I  wrote  in  '67  just  after  I  got  out  of 
the  service.  I  was  thrown  out  erf  Japan  for 
things  I  was  doing  within  It.  We've  been  say- 
ing It  for  a  long,  long  time,  but  only  now, 
only  In  the  last  few  months,  have  people 
started  to  listen.  So  It's  not  the  matter  of 
waiting  so  long  to  say  it.  It's  a  matter  of 

people  waiting  a  of  a  long  time  to 

listen. 

Question  from  the  Audience;  Mr.  Rott- 
mann, do  you  have  any  testimony  about  the 
body  counts,  official  MACV  policy? 

Rottmann:  Yeah,  I  do.  One  of  the  things 
that  I  did  as  an  Information  Officer  was  at 
the  end  of  each  day  I  ttirned  in  a  thing  called 
a  Sit-Rep — a  Situation  Report.  In  this  report 
I  gave  a  sort  of  a  rundown  of  the  total  divi- 
sion activities  of  the  day.  Including  the  niun- 
ber  of  VC  body  count.  Now,  during  my  tour, 
there  was  a  standing  policy  In  MACV  that 
VC  losses  for  any  given  week  for  the  entire 
campaign  In  Vietnam  were  not  to  fall  below 
2000. 

Now,  It  sometimes  was  kind  of  hard  be- 
cause If  you  reported  negative  contact  for  a 
day,  in  other  words,  you  never  saw  an  enemy 
and  an  enemy  never  saw  you,  it's  klnda  hard 
to  come  up  with  your  dally  allotment  of 
bodies.  I  have  been  called  back  and  ordered 
to  dig  up  bodies  and  I  have  asked  units  to  dig 
up  bodies  which  they  rightly  Interpreted  as 
finding  themselves  a  graveyard  or  someplace 
where  they  put  some  bodies  before  or  some- 
place where  they  happened  to  know  there 
were  some  bodies  or  some  water  buffaloes  or 
some  children   or  some  elephants. 

Bodies  are  bodies.  VC  bodies  are  VC  bodies 
and  we  never  fell  below  our  quota  and  my 
division  was  in  a  constant  race.  My  division 
commander  had  a  bet  with  the  division  com- 
mander of  the  1st  Infantry  Diviston  that 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1968  our 
body  count  would  be  higher  than  his  body 
count. 

Now,  it  turned  out  that  it  was  a  tie,  believe 
it  or  not,  but  our  body  count  was  higher 
than  his  body  count.  If  you  count  the  num- 
ber of  GIs  killed.  Anybody  here  on  the  panel 
can  talk  about  that  body  count  business. 

MoDERATOB.  Questlon  here. 

Question  from  the  Audience:  Yeah,  dtuing 
the  past  few  days,  we've  heard  people  give 
testimony  to  the  fact  of  Increasing  the  body 
count  by  digging  up  graves.  Why  was  It  so 
necessary  to  go  through  the  actual  effort  of 
digging  up  graves?  Why  was  not  simply  the 
number  Increased?  I  mean,  why?  Because 
when  you  dig  up  graves,  you  already  knew 
the  hoax  Involved.  Why  could  it  not  just 
simply  be  done  by  words? 

Rottmann.  It  was  done  in  both  fashions. 
It  was  done  much  more  frequently  just  by 
Inflating  It  artlflclally.  Audience?  Would  you 
repeat  the  question?  I'm  sorry.  The  question 
was,  "There's  a  lot  of  talk  about  digging 
up  graves  for  bodies.  Why  didn't  they  Just 
add  on,  double  the  number  you  had,  and  not 
go  to  the  trouble  of  finding  more  bodies?" 

It  has  to  do  with  the  chain  of  command 
and  the  fact  that  things  get  out  of  hand. 
If  there's  an  order  comes  down  to  dig  up 
bodies,  eventually  somebody  Is  going  to  go 
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out  and  dig  up  a  body.  It's  inevitable.  As  It 
gets  down  to  the  lowest  level,  a  aergeanta 
going  to  call  in  some  Pfc.  and  say,  "Hey, 
listen,  go  out  and  dig  me  up  some  bodies  for 
the  morning  report !"  He  does  It  I 

Craio.  One  actual  Instance  that  I  was  In 
on.  We  had  a  body  count  of  17  and  It  was  a 
matter  of  digging  up  graves.  The  idea  was  to 
dig  up  a  grave  and  verify  that  this  particular 
Vietnamese  had  been  killed  In  that  action 
and  had  been  hastily  burled  as  the  Viet 
Cong  left.  But,  what  we  actually  did  was 
dug  in  one  g^ve;  It  looked  very  old  In  this 
case.  It  was  just  an  old  graveyard.  The  fellow 
digging  got  tired  of  digging  so  we  didn't  even 
get  down  to  any  skeletons  but  we  counted 
all  the  graves  In  the  old  graveyard.  So  as  far 
as  the  report  that  went  to  Division  Head- 
quarters, we  had  uncovered  graves  that  were 
new. 

Audience  voice.  I'd  like  to  ask  the  question 
If  the  black  GIs  in  Vietnam  were  treated 
to  the  degrees  of  harassment  that  the  white 
GIs  were  treated  when  they  were  trying  to 
marry  Vietnamese  girls,  and  also  the  type  of 
treatment  that  the  black  GIs  got  In  regards 
to  the  racial  tension  between  the  white  OIs 
and  the  blacks  in  Vietnam. 

McCusKxa.  I  was  kicked  out  of  Japan  for 
this.  Regarding  the  marriage  of  Asian  girls 
was  equal  for  black  and  white.  They  got  the 
same  harassment.  The  black  man  might  have 

gotten  a of  a  lot  more  harassment,  but 

that  was  probably  essentially  because  he  was 
black  and  had  to  add  bis  portion  of  harass- 
ment to  the  fact  he  was  going  to  marry  an 
Asian  girl,  woman.  Actually,  the  one  I  was 
going  to  marry,  was  a  girl.  She  was  seventeen, 
US,  eighteen,  Vletnameee.  But,  in  Japan  dtir- 
ing  the  time,  well,  you're  all  familiar  with  it. 

During  the  time  of  the  Detroit  uprising  in 
the  summer  of  '67, 1  was  in  Japan.  Now,  over- 
seas, blacks  and  whites  segregate  themselves 
Into  different  sections  of  town.  Each  has  Its 
own  little  entertainment  area  and  there's 
a  line  and  neither  crosses  each  of  tbOEe  lines. 
Iwakunl  had  the  same  thing. 

Because  of  Detroit  and  the  tensions  of  the 
summer  Stateside,  most  of  the  blacks  and 
whites  on  the  base  at  Iwakunl  believed  It  was 
inevitable  that  It  wsis  going  to  explode  there. 

And  I  went  and  talked  to  a  of  a  lot 

of  people.  I  was  the  base  editor  of  the  news- 
paper and  I  talked  to  both  blacks  and  whites, 
about,  I  don't  know  how  many,  maybe  200, 
I'm  not  sure. 

And  I  wrote  an  editorial  which  the  colonel 
gave  me  direct  orders  not  to  publish  but  - 
which  I  did  publish  anyway,  resulting  In  10 
MPs  taking  me  to  an  airplane.  However,  what 
I  understand  Is.  that  it  helped  quell  what 
was  going  to  happen  because  my  premise 
was  that  no  matter  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen, between  the  blacks  and  the  whites,  the 
Japanese  In  the  country  were  going  to  be  the 
ones  that  suffered  the  most. 

They  were  going  to  be  caught  In  the  cross- 
fire. And  so,  I  rather  soigrily  pointed  that  out. 
And,  from  what  I  gather  there  was  no  riot. 
I  don't  know  about  the  racial  tension  In 
Iwakvini  right  now,  but  I'm  willing  to  bet 
it's  essentially  the  same. 

Riding  on  an  airplane  here  I  talked  with  a 
little  woman  Marine,  Pfc,  and  she  was  tell- 
ing me  about  Pendleton  (Camp  Pendleton, 
California) .  She  was  telling  me  how  hot  it  Is 
at  Pendleton,  racially,  between  blacks  and 
whites.   No  one  walks  alone  on  that  base. 

They  walk  in  packs.  Blacks  and  whites! 
The  tension  Is  so  high  it's  ready  to  explode — 
so  you  can  take  It  from  there. 

Question  from  the  Audience.  What  was 
the  attitude  towards  civilians  and  {>eople  in 
the  United  States  who  were  getting  this  mis- 
leading Information  about  the  state  of  the 
war?  Did  you  feel  contempt  for  them  being 
so  stupid  believing  it  or  what? 

Craig.  At  that  time  It  was  a  rather  frus- 
trating experience.  You  just  couldnt  fight 
Readers  Digest.  People  read  it  and  believed  It. 
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Pbimm.  I  Xelt  angry  at  the  press,  it  the 
clvlluui  press  ioi  not  sending  out  reforters 
wbo  would  really  go  alter  the  Xacts.  It  f  semed 
that  the  civilian  reporters  were  very  docile 
and  would  accept  what  the  army  told  them. 
I  was  angry  and  I  stUl  am  and  I  don't  think 
the  war  has  been  reported  accurately. 

RoriMAN.  I  want  to  say  Just  one  jt.hlng. 
okay?  This  thing  still  continues.  I  mean, 
maybe  most  oX  us  in  this  room  hak^e  an 
understanding  oX  it,  but  the  lady  wh4  runs 
the  cigar  stand  downstairs,  all  she  knows 
about  what's  going  on  up  here  is  wiiit  she 
read  in  the  Detroit  News,  which  sal4  that 
(now,  I'm  Just  teUing  you  what  she  toik  me) 
we  were  alleged  veterans,  you  know,  and 
that  we  were  Just  phonies.  And  shels  like 
where  it's  at,  I  think,  into  a  large  majority  oX 
this  country  because  she  sold,  "Look,  X  don't 
want  to  listen  to  you  'cause  you're  a  Com.- 
mie."  I  said,  "how  do  you  know?"  She  84id,  "I 
read  it  in  the  News."  That's  what  she  to|d  me. 

QuES'noN  Fbom  the  Auoisnce.  It's  ai  point 
oX  Xact  Xor  most  oX  the  people  in  here  thiat  the 
military  uuormatlon  service  has  distorted  the 
news.  However,  some  pretty  serious  Hidlct- 
ments  about  the  civUian  press  have  been 
made  today  and  I  would  like  to  ask  iX  any 
oX  the  gentlemen  oX  the  press,  or  ladles  oX  the 
press.  Silting  in  the  Xront,  would  df^e,  or 
care  to,  respond  to  the  charges  oX  the  prosti- 
tution oX  their  prolesslon. 

AvDiXNCs  Press  Member.  I  was  in  Vietnam 
as  a  civilian  reporter  and  I'd  like  to  k|iow  IX 
I  could  testlXy  to  some  oX  the  reason^  why 
the  civilian  press  has  been  brought  u^. 

MoDESAToa.  Sure,  come  on  up.  Would  you 
care  to  give  your  name? 

Pkess  MTMBga  I  will,  man.  My  namejls  Lee 
£lbinger  and  I  was  in  Vietnam  Xor  the  |aonth 
oX  December  oX  1967.  I  was  representing 
MicMgan  State  Univeraity  News  and  il  had 
accreditation  with  MACV.  Now,  I  would  like 
to  explain  something  about  what  it  wM  like 
to  be  a  civilian  reporter  in  Vietnam.  I  would 
like  to  corroborate  much  oX  what  j  these 
gentlemen  have  said  and  to  elaboratel  upon 
it.  I  noticed  one  thing  when  I  first  got  to 
Vietnam  as  a  reporter.  I  noticed  that  t4e  first 
thing  the  army  tried  to  do  was  to  buy  jou  ofi 
and  I  got  a  little  list  oX  things  that  t«ey  do 
to  buy  you  oXT.  First  they  take  ybu  to 
JUSPAO  and  they  give  you  a  briefinte  and 
big  r"-^"'"^'  about  what  you're  supposed  to 
do,  etc.,  as  a  reporter.  | 

Now,  IX  you're  a  reporter  Xrom  the  t^nlted 
States,  or  IX  you  have  ABVN  accredl^tlon, 
which  I  also  had,  which  allowed  me  to  go 
to  the  ABVN  press  briefings,  you're  treated 
better  than  the  third  country  natlona^.  The 
third  country  nationals  axe  anyone  l|i  that 
country  who  is  not  United  States  or,  Viet- 
namese. And,  they  don't  get  these  prl^eges. 
Some  oX  the  privileges  are:  access  to  ^e  oX- 
ficer's  open  mese  In  Saigon  on  top  oX  the  Res 
Hotel.  liCt  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  I  about 
what  it's  like  to  go  up  to  the  Officer'^  open 
mess  up  there;  and  this  is  where  all  tjbe  re- 
porters sit  around  and  get  drunk  with  ^11  the 
officers.  There's  20  slot  machines  up  there; 
there's  a  svrlmming  pool;  there's  a  b^r  and 
a  rock  band  which  goes  contlnuall|;  and 
every  Sunday  night  they  have  a  »2.oa  steak 
dinner  while  the  people  In  the  stre^  are 
starving  and  these  people  are  up  the<e  Just 
swimming  around  and  getting  drun^,  and 
eating  steak.  Now,  when  I  got  there,;!  was 
told  that  I  could  send  and  receive  mail  with 
postage  rights  from  APO  San  Praiiclsco. 
which  I  never  did  because  I  didn't  I  really 
trust  them.  I  was  given  PX  rights,  jl  was 
allowed  to  go  into  the  PX  and  buy  an^  item 
up  to  the  value  oX  $10,000.  I  was  glvfcn  my 
MACV  press  accreditation  which  alloWed  me 
to  fly  Xree  on  any  military  airplanes,  ind  we 
could  bump  off  up  to  15  Ola.  In  other  -words, 
the  press  had  priority  They  came  right  aXter 
the  officers,  I  guess.  I  was  given  a  beer  ration 
card,  a  liquor  ration  card,  and  a  tobacco  ra- 
tion card,  which  could  be  used  at  t]ie  PX. 
None  of  which  I  ever  used.  The  rea^n  re- 
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porters  never  left  Saigon,  was  because  Saigon 
was  the  only  place  in  the  country  that  was 
really  very  much  like  America  and  it  was 
very  comfortable  Just  to  sit  there  and  to  go 
lo  the  4:15.  £very  day  at  JUSPAO  ibey  had 
Lhese  press  conferences  at  4:15.  We  called 
them  the  4:15  Follies,  and  a  Xriend  oX  mine, 
a  Danish  correspondent,  told  me  that  the 
Swedish  television  crew  came  one  day,  filmed 
ihe  entire  45  minute  press  conference,  and 
snowed  it  on  Swedish  television  as  a  comedy. 
I  did  take  advantage  of  my  free  fiights 
around  the  country.  1  got  to  Na  Trang,  I 
gut  to  Da  Nang,  and  I  was  in  Hue  one  month 
before  it  was  destroyed.  I  was  in  the  press 
camp  in  Na  Irang  und  Da  Nang,  and  you 
were  allowed  to  stay  there  Xor  $3.00  a  night. 
It  1- ad  a  bar,  and  it  had  hot  showers  in  it, 
which  was,  you  know,  really  beautiful  com- 
pared to  what  the  men  were  getting  there. 
You  were  supplied  with  an  interpreter  and 
a  chaufXeured  Jeep,  but  I  had  a  little  bit  of 
trouble  because  everytime  I  got  m  there  they 
started  hndlng  out  what  I  was  doing  and 
in  uus  case  X  went  to  I^a  Trang  twice  to  in- 
vestigate a  Special  Forces  Captain  who  mur- 
dered his  Interpreter. 

As  soon  as  I  got  out  there,  they  started 
finding  out  what  I  was  doing,  suddenly  a 
lot  oX  those  privileges  which  I  was  supposed 
to  have,  were  mysteriously  cut  ofi.  Speaking 
on  the  Issue  of  censorship,  when  I  got  out  to 
the  Special  Forces  camp,  outside  of  Nha 
Trang,  I  think  it  was  the  5th  Special  Forces, 
I  got  out  there  and  I  had  a  tape  recorder 
with  me.  I  had  a  whole  list  of  questions 
from  some  people  in  Saigon  to  ask  the  Xather 
oX  the  (Vietnamese)  iaterpreter  who  was 
kiUed — given  halX  a  heUcopter  ride  as  they 
call  It.  He  was  killed  by  his  Captain  because 
apparently  there  was  a  squabble;  somebody 
said  he  was  stealing  something.  But,  the 
point  oX  It  is,  I  wanted  to  interview  one  oX  the 
key  witnesses,  who  I  was  told  both  in  Nha 
Trang  and  in  Saigon,  could  speak  English. 
I  got  to  the  Special  Forces  camp  and  when 
they  Xound  out  that  I  wanted  to  talk  to  this 
man  (I  knew  he  was  there  because  they  said 
he  was  there)  they  would  not  allow  me  to 
speak  to  him.  They  told  me  he  was  a  truck 
driver  and  he  didn't  speak  English  and  I 
didn't  want  to  see  him.  What  they  did  instead 
was  they  piled  me  into  a  Jeep  und  they  took 
me  over  to  this  place  where  they  were  dis- 
playing all  these  dead  bodies  and  I  was  told 
that  these  were  VC  that  had  been  shot  the 
night  before.  There  were  two  rows  oX  live  each 
of  the  dead  bodies  oX  some  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple; young  girls,  old  men  and  young  men 
as  well.  And  I  was  told  that  it  was  official 
policy  (not  oX  our  government,  I  suppose,  but 
of  the  ARVN  forces)  to  line  these  bodies  up 
and  to  leave  them  there  Xor  one  XuU  day.  I 
guess  It  had  a  psychological  effect  oX  ter- 
rorizing the  villagers.  To  keep  It  very  brlel, 
I  Just  want  to  say  one  more  thing  about  re- 
porting in  Vietnam.  When  I  got  over  there, 
I  was  very  keen  on  being  objective.  I  tried 
very  hard  to  keep  emotionalism  out  oX  what 
I  was  doing.  I  admitted  in  all  the  things  that 
I  wrote  that  I  was  prejudiced  against  the  war 
and  I  tried  to  have  that  discounted  by  Just 
Franz  Panon's  book.  Wretched  of  the  Earth, 
where  he  talked  of  colonial  wars  and  he 
talked  about  Imperialism  and  that  when  a 
newspaper  reporter  says,  "I'm  Just  being  ob- 
jective. I'm  Just  reporting  the  facts,"  in  effect 
he  is  hiding  on  the  side  oX  the  Imperialists. 
So  It's  a  very  difficult  thing  II  you're  a  news- 
paper reporter  and  you're  trying  to  be  objec- 
tive and  to  be  coldly  vinemotlonal  and  not  get 
involved  as  a  human  being.  Chances  are 
you're  not  telling  the  full  story  because  I 
think  healthy  people  have  emotions.  I  finally 
Just  had  to  discard  this  whole  policy  of  o>i- 
jectlvlty  and  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  all  my 
reports  "this  Is  a  subjective  Impression."  I 
started  giving  Just  surrealistic,  subjective  Im- 
pressions, and  I  Xelt  that  that  was  the  best 
way  to  report  on  this  atrocity.  Thank  you. 
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McCusKER.  One  point  to  add  to  that.  Every 
week  m  OMi  office,  and  posted  to  all  the  QI 
correspondents,  would  be  a  list  of  clvlliaQ 
reporters  whose  accreditations  were  ripped 
ott  lor  one  reason  or  another.  And,  generally, 
anybody  that  ever  reported  on  anything  sig- 
nificant in  Vietnam  had  his  accreditation 
taken  away  from  him. 

KoTTMANN.  Right.  An  instance  of  that  Uuii 
Just  rings  a  bell  in  my  head,  is  a  story  writ- 
ten by  Merton  Perry,  who  is  Saigon  Bureau 
Chief  of  Newsweek  magazine.  It  was  written 
in  1967  and  it's  caUed  "Their  Lions,  Our 
Rabbits."  It's  an  expose  of  the  Vletnainlza- 
tlon  program.  It  appeared  in  Newsweek  mag- 
azine. Merton  Perry  had  iUs  credential* 
ripped  off;  was  suspended  for  a  short  time  I 
believe,  by  his  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  I  beUeve.  All  issues  of  that  magazine 
of  Newsweek  were  confiscated  in  Vietnam, 
including  the  issues  in  the  PXs  around  tbe 
American  bases.  So  that's  Just  a  specific  ex- 
ample. Look,  don't  get  us  wrong.  There  were 
some  really  great  civilian  reporters.  Don 
Webster  comes  to  mind,  in  my  experiences, 
Merton  Perry,  Peter  Arnett.  A  lot  of  names 
came  to  mind  and  we  began  to  sense,  after 
a  while,  of  course,  who  the  guys  were  who 
were  really  straight  and  they  would  fre- 
quently end-rim  the  inXormatlon  ofBcers, 
either  with  our  cooperation  or  without  our 
cooperation  and  sort  of  go  straight  to  the 
field  and  get  the  story.  Some  of  the  preu, 
let  me  emphasize,  some  oX  the  press,  and 
many  were  killed,  are  doing  really  great  Jobs, 
but  we  did  have  a  very  big  problem  with 
apathetic  press.  I  might  mention  "JUSPAO 

Joe "  Xrom  the  New  York  Dally  News, 

who  never  left  the  Caravelle  Hotel  In  Saigon 
and  who  writes  the  most  fantastic  "I  was 
there"  battle  stories  you'll  ever  want  to 
know. 

Moderator.  I'd  like  to  add  one  last  pomi 
about  press  censorship.  AXter  my  three  years 
in  the  army  when  I  got  out  in  '65,  having 
resigned  a  West  Point  appointment  that  I 
got  in  Vietnam  in  '63,  I  went  to  work  Xor  a 
newspaper  in  this  country  to  try  to  find  out 
why  what  I  had  seen  going  on  in  Vietnam 
wasn't  being  reported  here  because  I  knew 
there  were  some  good  reporters  over  there. 
So  I  worked  Xor  a  major  newspaper,  which 
I  wUl  not  name,  because  it  could  be  an; 
nevirspaper  In  this  country.  Those  stories  that 
came  In  that  were  best,  that  were  good,  were 
killed  by  the  editors  here,  who  knew  more 
about  Vietnam  than  those  oX  us  that  had 
been  there.  Not  only  did  they  klU  these  stor- 
ies when  little  things  came  about  what 
Johnson  was  supposedly  doing,  going  out  to 
Asia  and  having  meetings  with  Ky.  They 
would  stick  little  headlines  on  a  story  that 
mentioned  nothing  about  peace  talks,  that 
would  say  "Johnson  In  Peace  Parley  In  the 
Philippines." 

Question  From  the  Audience.  I'd  like  to 
say  that  yesterday  I  was  listening  to  a  CBS 
news  photographer  who  was  sitting  up  here 
that  I  don't  see  anymore.  He  was  sitting  up 
here  a  little  while  ago.  He  said  that  this 
stuff  Isn't  anything  new,  that  we've  been 
photographing  this  all  along,  right  Xrom  the 
beginning,  and  I'm  Just  wondering  why  the 
It  wasn't  on  TV. 

Also,  I'd  like  to  know,  I  guess  apparently 
all  of  you  people  can  be  prosecuted  and  Im- 
prisoned and  I  don't  know  what  else  for 
the  testimony  you've  been  giving.  I'd  like 
to  know,  who's  making  these  laws  and  how 
they're  enforced,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

Moderator.  There's  two  questions.  One 
was.  the  gentleman  said  he  was  a  CBS  news 
crew  and  he  talked  talked  with  them  briefly 
and  he  heard  somebody  in  the  crew  say  that 
It  was  old  stuff  and  that  they'd  seen  It 
before  and  they'd  filmed  It  beXore  and  hl« 
question  was  why  wasn't  It  on  TV?  The  sec- 
ond question  was:  are  we  liable  for  prosecu- 
tion Xor  our  testimony  and  If  we  are  Indeed 
liable,  whom  are  we  liable  to? 

RoTTMANi*.  Some  of  us  are  liable.  Those  of 
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^o  bad  secret  clearances  or  above,  who 
h!,-  signed  some  kind  of  release,  are  liable, 
we're  liable  to  the  Army  and  the  Army  Is 
iisble  to  Itself.  The  Army  represents  the 
Bovemment  that  we  elected.  If  that  answers 
TOUT  question.  The  other  question  Is:  Why 
isnt  It  on  CBS  news  and  why  wasnt  It  on 
last  night,  etc.  I  can  only  say  two  things. 
One  18  sort  of  what  Jan  said  about  self-cen- 
mrshlp  within  a  network,  ■which  Is  a  big 
oroblem  and  the  other  problem  Is  there's  a 
^  that  people  In  the  press  and  the  media 
have  for  this  kind  of  situation :  the  term  Is 
called  "market  fatl^e". 

QxresnoN  from  the  Attdhnce.  Td  like  to 
Mk  what  the  CIA  did  do  In  Vietnam  and 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

PootASKi.  They  did  a  pretty  good  Job 
there.  Take  a  look  at  Laos  now.  I  think 
t&st  pretty  well   answers  It. 

McCnsKHi.  Take  a  look  at  your  own  antl- 
er movement.  Youll  find  the  CIA  In  It 
somewhere. 

PODLASKI.  Right. 

BOTTMANN.  The  CIA  In  Asia  has  almost 
total  control  over  the  activities  of  many  parts 
of  the  Special  Forces  and  all  the  clandestine 
mercenary  groupe.  The  extent  of  tJiat  con- 
trol Is  very.  well,  you  know.  It's  been  docu- 
mented quite  a  bit  and  Is  available.  None  of 
xit  have  been  CIA  agents,  obviously,  so  we 
can't  speak  from  experience,  other  than  Just 
encountering  them  from  time  to  time. 

Question  from  the  AtrniENCE.  Just  recent- 
ly we've  been  hearing  about  the  drug  prob- 
lem In  Vietnam  and  has  this  slipped  out  or 
have  they  been  getting  a  little  bit  more 
lenient? 

RoTTMANN.  The  drug  problem  was  broken 
by  CBS  news.  If  you  remember  correctly,  not 
by  the  military.  CBS  ran  that  little  thing 
that  shows  the  guys  puffing  up  with  the 
barrel  of  the  shotgun.  The  shotgun  Itself  was 
sort  of  an  Interesting  thing  since  It's  not  sup- 
posed to  be  shown,  especially  not  In  that 
context. 

Moderator.  I'm  sorry,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  closethls  panel  now  so  the  next  panel  can 
begin.  The  Veterans  Caucus  will  take  place 
now  In  the  Vets  room.  The  press  la  politely 
dlslnvlted.  I  would  like  to  read  a  telegram 
that  has  arrived  this  morning.  "As  active- 
duty  servicemen,  we  support  your  Investiga- 
tion Into  US  war  crimes.  The  American  peo- 
ple must  be  told  the  truth  about  our  ^vern- 
ment's  brutal  destruction  of  Indochina.  We 
must  all  remain  Winter  Soldiers  until  this 
war  aealnst  humanity  is  ended.  Signed,  Port 
Bliss  GIs  for  Peace."  Thank  you. 

82NrD  and  lOlST  AIRBORNE  DIVISIONS  AND 
ITSRD   AIRBORNE  BRIGADH 

Moderator 

Michael  Hunter.  24,  Sgt.  (E-5)  "B"  Co..  5/7 
Air  Cav  Ref?.,  1st  Air  Cav  Division  (from 
February  1968  to  February  1969)  "H"  Co., 
75th  Rangers  (Attached  to  Ist  Air  Cav  Divi- 
sion), 'T'  Co.,  75th  Rangers  (Attached  to 
Irt  Infantry  Dlv.  (September  1969  to  March 
1970) 

Veterans  testifying 

Charles  Leffler.  25,  Pfc.  (E-3)  "G"  Co.,  2nd 
Bn.,  26  Marine  Rep..  9th  Marine  Amphibious 
Brigade,  LRRP  attached  to  1st  and  3rd  Ma- 
rine Division  (September  1968  to  September 
1969) 

Fred  Bernath,  26,  Ist  Lt.,  lOlst  MP  Co., 
lOlst  Airborne  Division  (December  1988  to 
October  1969) 

Bin  Perry.  23.  Pfc.  (E-3),  "A"  Co..  1/506, 
lOlBt  Airborne  Division  (November  1966  to 
Aurust  1968) 

Sam  Bun^e,  1st  Lt..  "B"  Co.,  3/187,  101st 
Airborne  Division   (July  1968  to  June  1969) 

Kevin  Bvrne,  21,  Scrt.  (E-^),  42nd  Scout 
Dog,  Ist  Brigade,  101st  Airborne  Division 
(November  1968  to  November  1969) 

Charles  Stephens,  24,  Pfc.  (E-3),  1/327, 
lOlst  Airborne  Division  (December  1965  to 
February  1967) 
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Michael  Mlslaszek,  22,  SP/4  (E-4),  1st 
Brigade.  101st  Airborne  Division  (FSSE) 
(December  1968  to  January  1970) 

James  Umenhofer,  SP/4,  (E-4)  2/501, 
101st  Airborne  Division  (Prom  November 
1969  to  October  1970) 

Murphy  Lloyd,  27,  Sgt.  (E-5)  'T)"  Co.,  4th 
Bn.,  173rd  Airborne  Brigade.  (From  February 
1967  to  Febrxiarv  1968) 

Michael  Erard.  29,  SP/5,  (E-5)  3/503, 
173rd  Airborne  Brigade,  (From  April  1969  to 
March  1970) 

Allan  Grouse,  22.  E-4.  3rd  Engineers  Bri- 
gade, 82nd  Airborne  Division  (January  1969 
to  December  1969) 

Moderator.  Will  everyone  get  out  their 
214's.  What  we  have  here  right  now  is  testi- 
mony of  the  101st,  the  82nd  and  the  173rd 
Airborne  units  in  Vietnam.  We  also  have 
one  Marine  that  vsrlll  be  testifying  with  us. 
The  first  gentleman  that  will  be  testlf3rlng  on 
atrocities  In  Vietnam  will  be  a  former  E-3, 
Leffler,  Marine. 

Leitler.  My  name  Is  Charles  Leffler.  I  live 
In  Detroit  and  I  was  formerly  with  Battalion 
226,  Golf  Company,  the  9th  Marine  Amphibi- 
ous Brigade  In  Vietnam.  I'm  not  going  to 
recount  any  atrocities  here  because  what  I 
would  say  would  Just  be  repetition  of  what 
has  gone  on  in  the  past  two  days.  But  I  do 
want  to  comment  on  two  things  which  I  was 
Involved  with  In  Vietnam.  One  was  In  Janu- 
ary of  1969.  I  was  in  Vietnam  from  Septem- 
ber, 1968  to  September,  1969.  In  January, 
1969  we  were  on  a  sweep.  We  were  on  line 
through  a  series  of  rice  paddles  and  villages 
In  Quang  Nam  province,  which  Is  Just  south- 
west of  Da  Nang.  We'd  received  a  battalion 
order  at  that  time  and  the  order  stated  that 
this  order  would  take  effect  from  that  day 
forward  until  a  rescinding  order  would  come 
through.  It  never  came  through  in  the  next 
eight  months,  until  after  I  returned,  so  the 
battalion  order  was  always  In  effect.  If  while 
sweeping  on  line  and  passing  by  friendly  vil- 
lages, which  we  did,  you  received  one  round 
of  any  sort  from  a  friendly  village,  the  entire 
battalion  was  to  ttim  on  line  and  level  that 
village.  The  exact  wording  was  to  kill  every 
man,  woman,  child,  dog,  and  cat  In  the 
village. 

This  was  one  round  from  any  known 
friendly  vlllaee.  The  second  thing  rd  like 
to  comment  on  deals  with  a  speech  made  by 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  two  weeks 
ago.  In  that  speech  he  stated  that  our  com- 
bat troops  have  not  operated  outside  of 
Vietnam.  Now  In  the  past  two  and  a  half 
davs  you  bave  heard  testimony  that  combat 
troops  have  operated  In  Cambodia.  This  was 
other  than  the  Cambodian  operation  that 
I  guess  was  okayed  by  Secretary  Laird.  When 
I  arrived  In  Vietnam  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, my  next  sixty  days  were  spent  with 
battalion  In  either  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
or  In  North  Vietnam.  This  was  an  entire  226 
Battalion  In  the  DMZ  and  North  Vietnam. 
When  I  arrived  In  country,  I  spent  two  days 
petting  supplied  and  getting  all  my  gear.  I 
was  then  helicoptered  out  to  where  battal- 
ion was.  I  was  very  new  in  country,  and 
belne;  onlv  a  Pfc.  I  was  never  told  where  this 
was:  we  were  lust  helicoptered  out.  We  came 
to  the  landing  zone  and  I  Joined  up  with 
mv  imlt,  which  was  2nd  Platoon,  Oolf  Co., 
226.  The  next  day  we  went  on  a  platoon-size 
patrol.  This  consisted  of  about  30  people. 
I  went  on  this  patrol  and  we  went  for  about 
towT  hours  In  a  northerly  direction.  I  did 
not  know  where  we  went  since  I  did  not  have 
a  map.  But  after  proceeding  for  about  33000 
meters  and  crossing  a  river  which  I  later 
found  out  was  the  Ben  Hal  River  (which 
runs  exactly  through  the  middle  of  the 
DMZ)  the  lieutenant  turned  to  me  and  said. 
"Well,  Leffler.  you  have  something  to  write 
home  about  now."  And  I  said,  "What  do  yoti 
mean,  sir?"  He  said.  "We  Just  crossed  over 
into  North  Vietnam."  We  soent  about  the 
entire  afternoon  there,  looking  or  checking 
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along  this  road  that  they  had  found,  which 
was  covered  over  by  a  canopy  which  the  Viet- 
namese had  Ingeniously  carved  so  that  Jeta 
or  anybody  from  the  air  couldnt  see  It.  We 
made  no  contact  that  day  and  we  came  back 
that  evening.  About  three  days  later,  we  went 
In  the  same  peneral  direction.  We  again 
crossed  over.  This  time  it  was  a  company 
patrol  and  we  crossed  over  again,  checked  on 
the  road,  and  again  made  no  contact.  We 
spent  about  a  total  of  about  sixty  dajrs  in 
the  DMZ,  moving  around  every  week — the 
entire  battalion.  I  would  say  at  least  every 
two  days  there  were  patrols  anywhere  from 
platoon  size  to  company  size  into  North 
Vietnam.  I  can't  give  any  data  on  the  loca- 
tions since  I  was  only  a  Pfc  and  I  was  never 
told.  But  I  was  told  that  we  were  in  North 
Vietnam.  I  was  pointed  out  the  river  which 
was  recognized  as  the  Ben  Hal,  and  if  you 
check  a  map.  the  Ben  Hal  runs  through  the 
center  of  North  Vietnam. 

Moderator.  Our  next  speaker  giving  testi- 
mony will  be  Fred  Bernath.  former  1st  Lt., 
101st  MP  Co.,  101st  Airborne  Division. 

Bernath.  I  was  the  platoon  leader  of  the 
2nd  MP  Platoon  which  supported  the  2nd 
Brigade  of  the  lOlst  at  LZ  Sally.  One  of  our 
jobs  was  security  of  the  base.  LZ  Sally  had 
a  garbage  dump  which  was  located  about  200 
yards  outside  of  the  perimeter.  It  wasn't  a 
part  of  LZ  Sally,  but  it  was  surrounded  by 
wire  and  it  was  open  from  the  hours  of  about 
nine  in  the  morning  to  about  five  In  the 
evening.  There  was  an  NCO  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  operations  out  there.  This  was 
the  area  where  people  from  LZ  Sally  would 
take  their  trash.  The  stuff  consisted  of  some- 
times wood,  old  machine  parts,  food  wastes, 
and  things  like  that.  During  the  day  when 
it  was  operating,  it  was  continuously  sur- 
rounded by  Vietnamese  women  and  children. 
And  also  prostitutes  and  people  who  were 
interested  in  dealing  in  narcotics  to  the  OIs. 
This  was  the  main  area  where  people  got  to 
prostitutes  or  got  to  Aope.  But  the  maiority 
of  these  people  were  interested  in  getting  at 
what  we  were  throwing  away.  At  the  end  of 
the  day.  usually  after  it  closed  down,  about 
200  civilians,  mostly  women  and  children, 
would  Just  swarm  over  the  dump.  It  was  kind 
of  a  sorry  sight  to  see.  but  the  brieade  XO 
who  was  in  charge  of  LZ  Sally  was  interested 
In  keeping  these  people  away  from  LZ  Sallv 
for  sectirtty  reasons,  since  thev  were  only 
200  yards  outside  of  the  perimeter.  Actually, 
they  had  a  right  to  be  out  there  until  seven 
o'clock  In  the  evening,  at  which  point  the 
entire  area  around  Sally  became  free  flre 
zone  So  they  called  the  MP  Platoon  leader, 
who  was  my  predecessor,  and  they  decided 
that  one  way  to  get  rid  of  the  clyillane  was 
to  try  to  scare  them  away.  They  would  drive 
out  there  with  their  leerw.  drive  outplde  the 
wire  of  the  garbage  dumo.  and  start  chasing 
them  with  their  Jeeos,  When  they  got  them 
running,  they'd  take  M-79  CS  rounds  and 
flre  It  at  them.  To  my  knowledge  they  never 
bit  anyt»dy  with  the  rounds,  but  they  would 
completely  surround  them  with  CS  and  scare 

the  out  of  them.  This  action  started 

under  the  command  of  my  predecessor  and 
was  continued  under  me  from  November.  '68 
through  October.  1969.  Rather  than  work 
out  a  program  whereby  'Vietnamese  ciylllans 
<-ould  obtain  access  to  what  we  threw  away. 
we  Just  chased  them  away.  It  didnt  work, 
"cause  thev  always  came  back  the  next  day. 
But  we  still  did  the  same  thing.  There  wasnt 
any  other  kind  of  proCTam  worked  out.  The 
second  incident  that  I  have  to  relate  consists 
of  treatment  of  detainees.  Another  one  of 
our  Jobs  was  to  process  detainees  who  were 
sent  in  by  the  Infantry  companies  of  the 
Second  Brigade.  We  lived  in  the  same  area 
as  the  military  intelligence  detachment.  Our 
lob  was  to  fill  out  paper  work,  guard  them 
and  transport  them.  The  MI  Detachment  in- 
terrogated them  and  classified  them.  'While 
I  was  there,  we  mostly  got  Innocent  clyUiane. 
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I  WS8  getting  kind  of  concerned  witti  the 
fact  that  we  were  getting  so  many  civ  llaxis, 
because  I  considered  that  just  bringing  them 
back  from  wherever  their  home  area  wis  and 
putting  them  through  this  was  a  form  of 
harassment. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  the  ones  wh<i  were 
suspicious  for  one  reason  or  another,  would 
be  given  forms  of  physical  harassment  One 
type  which  was  the  most  shocking  t0  me. 
was  the  shocking  of  suspicious  detainees 
with  a  Qeld  telephone.  You  can  generate  elec- 
tricity with  a  field  telephone  and  yoti  can 
zap  somebody  with  it.  I  had  heard  the  inter- 
rogators talking  about  this  many  times  when 
they  were  sitting  around  playing  cards  and 
drinking  at  night.  And  I.  in  fact,  obsertred  it 
on  one  occasion.  The  Military  Police  platoon 
leader  was  there  (he  was  a  1st  Lt.),  ind  a 
Military  Intelligence  platoon  leader  a  1st 
Lt. ) .  They  never  said  anything;  about  it.  It 
was  Just  kind  of  tacitly  approved.  ' 

Moderator.  Fred,  did  you  treat  detilnees 
who  were  not  known  to  be  VC  or  NVA  fc  the 
same  manner  as  you  treated  those  wh<i  were 
known  to  be? 

Bernath.  Well,  the  standard  procedu^ 
to  treat  them  all  the  same  way  until 
were  classified.  Tou  didn't  know  whc 
were  until  they  were  interrogated.  SoJ 
them  would  be  siisplcious  because  thej 
confused.  They  didn't  Icnow  what  was  igolng 
on  and  that  might  be  a  reason  for  tl^  in- 
terrogator to  be  suspicious  of  them  boaause 
they  wouldn't  answer  questions  right  away. 
These  people  would  get  the  same  kltd  of 
harassment  that  someone  who  was  actually 
suspected  of  being  a  VC  would  get.  They 
couldn't  tell,  really. 

JIoDERATOR.  Before  Introducing  our  next 
former  Vietnam  War  veteran.  I'd  like  lor  all 
the  vets  up  at  the  table  to  raise  the  form 
DD-214.  please.  Those  forms  that  you  i  ee  In 
the  middle  are  the  new  DD-214s  ths  t  are 
being  handed  out  by  the  Army  and  the  units 
they  are  discharging  now.  The  reason  I  isked 
these  people  to  show  these  forms  is  beiause 
a  few  press  releases  came  out  and  said  that 
we  did  not  have  valid  proof  that  the  feople 
up  here  testifying  are  Vietnam  veteranii.  I'm 
sure  now  that  they  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
it.  The  next  veteran  that  wlU  be  speak  ng  Is 
Bin  Perry,  a  former  Pfc  of  the  U.S.  iirmy, 
101st  Airborne. 

Perry.  I  served  in  Vietnam  from  '67  to  '68. 
I  wouldn't  like  to  go  too  far  into  the  horror 
stories  you've  been  hearing  about  the  las  t  few 
days,  but  I  would  like  to  relate  a  feur  in- 
cidents. On  March  5th.  1968.  In  the  prnvlnce 
of  Phuc  long,  village  "be  Song  Be.  a  pliitoon 
of  us,  twenty-nine  of  us,  were  on  a  ssarch 
and  destroy  mission.  A  few  of  us.  who  were 
considered  expendable,  were  told  to  walk 
point. 

As  we  came  up  out  of  a  Ijamboo  tl  icket 
into  a  clearing,  a  woman  with  whom  "  and 
one  of  the  other  two  people  had  previously 
had  what  you  might  call  business  tra*isac- 
tions  with  concerning  marijuana.  Informed 
us  of  an  imminent  ambush  on  the  pjrt  of 
the  local  forces.  Myself  and  two  other!  ran 
into  her  home  with  her.  We  weren't]  sure 

whether   she   was   us   or   whati  but 

we  were  scared  so  we  ran  Into  her  lome. 
The  rest  of  the  platoon  came  up  out  of  the 
valley  into  the  clearing  and  was  ambushed. 
We  were  Isolated  pretty  well  from  the  rest 
of  the  platoon  while  they  were  getting  shot 
up.  And  when  an  NCO  came  up  to  look  into 
the  house  where  we  were  kind  of  looking 
out  the  door  with  the  woman,  the  NCO  i  mto- 
raatically  figured  that  we  must  be  VC  prison- 
ers and  he  shot  her  up.  She  had  a  very  5  oung 
child  inside  her  bomb  shelter.  Every  Viet- 
namese home  has  to  have  a  bomb  shelter .  The 
ambush  actually  lasted  about  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  the  platoon  got  pretty  well  shot 
up.  For  about  five  hours  they  called  in  iirtll- 
lery  and  air  strikes  and  pretty  well  demclish- 
ed  the  town  of  Song  Be.  Finally  when  en  Dugh 
reinforcements  came,  they  went  out  to  sweep 
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the  area.  They  decided  to  throw  fragmenta- 
tion, or  white  phosphorus  grenades,  instead  of 
each  bunker  regardless  of  what  was  going 
down  in  any  bunker.  We  tried  to  stop  them 
from  fragging  other  bunkers  where  we  could 
hear  screams  or  moans  or  whatever,  but  they 
were  really  into  it. 

There  was  another  incident  In  mid-July 
1968  In  the  vldnlty  of  Nul  Ba  Den  where  we 
had  been  in  about  two  days  of  steady  comt>at. 
We  had  found  a  lot  of  bodies,  some  killed  by 
air  strikes  and  some  killed  by  small  arms  fire. 
And  the  military  fear,  you  know,  came 
through  once  again  in  their  mutilation  of 
bodies.  They  were  very  much  into  cutting 
patches  and  numbers  on  dead  bodies  in  this 
particular  incident.  I  could  go  on  with  more 
horror  stories,  but  like  we  all  know  what 
happens.  You  can  hear  it  from  the  other  OIs 
and  when  the  rest  of  the  people  on  the  panel 
finish,  I'd  like  to  go  into  a  little  of  what 
causes  people  to  act  this  way,  why  people 
act  this  way,  and  what  we  can  do  to  combat 
people  acting  this  way.  Thank  you. 

Moderator.  Perry,  before  we  go  on  to  the 
next  one,  you  mentioned  something  before 
about  an  order  received  by  the  higher  up  and 
crossing  across  the  national  borders.  Could 
you  mention  something  on  that? 

Perry.  It  was  very  well  known  that  we  were 
within  two  kllcks  of  Cambodia  which  Is 
about  a  mile  and  two-tenths.  Very  often  we 
went  on  search  and  destroy  missions  directly 
west  as  far  as  8-10  kllcks  and  back.  We  were 
definitely  going  into  Cambodia. 

Moderator.  Did  you  ever  make  contact  in 
Cambodia?  Did  you  ever  make  contact  when 
you  crossed  the  border? 

Perry.  No,  I  didn't. 

Moderator.  Sam  Bunge,  a  former  1st  Lt. 
with  the  101st  Airborne  Division. 

Bunge.  I  served  in  Vietnam  for  one  year 
between  July  of  '68  and  June  of  "69.  During 
that  time  I  had  a  succession  of  Jobs.  First  I 
was  a  rifle  platoon  leader,  a  grunt,  for  three 
or  four  months.  Then  I  was  a  battalion  staff 
ofllcer  and  my  final  five  months  in  country 
I  was  In  charge  of  the  brigade  security 
platoon.  My  unit  operated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cu  Chi.  which  is  t)etween  Saigon  and  Cam- 
bodia. Then  we  were  transferred  up  to  I 
Corps  and  operations  were  conducted  west  of 
Phu  Bal  in  the  mountains.  The  incidents  I 
have  to  recount  are  Just  In  random  order 
Camp  E^vans,  Which  is  the  next  base  camp 
up  the  country  from  Sally,  also  had  trash 
dumps  outside  the  wire.  This  was  standard 
procedxire  all  over  Vietnam  because  I  heard 
other  people  complaining  about  the  prac- 
tice. Civilians  would  get  into  our  trash  dump, 
too,  and  we  routinely  used  CS  to  disperse 
the  civilians.  They  kept  coming  back,  of 
course.  I  observed  mafly  instances  of  H  &  I 
(harassing  and  Interdicting  fire)  which  Is 
artillery  fire  pooped  out  at  irregular  intervals 
at  Indiscriminate  targets  around  the  fire  base 
Just  with  the  Idea  of  keeping  the  enemy  off 
guard  In  case  he's  coming  up.  When  I  first 
took  over  my  platoon,  we  were  on  a  sweep 
operation  and  we  received  a  couple  of  rounds 
of  snli>er  fire  from  a  village  in  an  area  that 
we  knew  had  a  lot  of  VC.  The  civilians 
weren't  terribly  sjTnp»athetlc  to  them  or  to 
us.  So  we  went  over  to  the  village  to  check 
it  out.  to  look  for  weapons,  to  see  what  was 
in  there.  We'd  been  there  several  times  be- 
fore and  after  we'd  reached  the  center  of  the 
hamlet  (it  wsan't  a  very  big  place) ,  I  noticed 
that  a  couple  of  haystacks  were  on  fire  in  an 
area  that  we'd  already  come  through.  I  asked 
the  squad  leader  of  the  third  squad  back 
there  why  that  was  and  he  said,  "Well,  that's 
SOP."  And  I  said,  "No,  It's  not.  "  He  said. 
"Well,  the  other  lieutenant  (referring  to  my 
predecessor)  said  that  If  we  ever  get  sniper 
fire  from  a  village  we  were  supposed  to  bum 
It  down."  So  after  we  got  the  village  seciu'e,  I 
called  all  the  squad  leaders  together  and 
changed  the  policy.  The  ixjlnt  here  is,  that  In 
a  war  like  Vietnam  where  small  unit  com- 
manders have  such  autonomy   (lieutenants 
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and  captains  to  a  large  degree  run  the  show) 
an  Individual  can  make  a  big  difference  If  a 
man  wants  to  burn  villages,  he  can  do  it 
Quite  a  bit  lat«r  as  I  said,  when  I  had  the 
security  platoon  north,  we  had  a  problem 
with  civilians  in  the  trash  dump.  One  day 
we  picked  up  about  a  dozen  kids;  they  were 
all  boys  ranging  In  age  from  twelve  down  to 
about  six.  I  got  an  order  from  the  Brigade 
commander  through  Headquarters  company 
commander  to  hold  the  kids  In  the  POW  cage 
for  48  hours  without  food  or  water  to  teach 
them  a  lesson.  I  didn't  want  to  do  this  I 
argvied  a  little  bit  and  I  said.  "You  know 
prisoners  are  the  re^onslbiUty  of  the  MPs 
Why  don't  you  give  it  to  them?'  We  had  an 
MP  platoon  stationed  at  Camp  Evans,  and 
finally,  he  admitted  that  the  MPs  wouldn't 
do  it  because  they  realized  it  was  Illegal  too 

So.  I  went  away,  thought  about  it  for 
awhile,  then  went  back  to  my  company 
commander,  and  said.  "Sir,  I  can't  do  this 
It's  illegal.  How  about  backing  me  up? 
We'll  go  tell  the  colonel  that  we  can't  do  it.'" 
And  he  says,  "No,  I  won't."  So  I  went  look- 
ing for  the  brigade  executive  officer  to  try 
to  get  his  backing  and  I  couldn't  find  him. 
Finally  I  decided  what  I  should  do.  They 
probably  wouldn't  check  on  me,  so  I  Just 
disobeyed  the  order  without  telling  anybody. 
When  I  got  up  to  the  cage  to  tell  the  platoon 
to  feed  'em,  but  to  be  discreet  about  It.  tht 
kids  were  already  eating.  So.  the  problem  was 
circumvented.  Several  times  while  flying 
back  and  forth  between  the  mountains  and 
Camo  Evans.  I  observed  an  operation  on  the 
ground  called  "Rome  Plowing"  which  I  don't 
think  has  come  out  before.  A  Rome  Plow  is 
a  very  large  tractor;  the  driver  sits  Inside  a 
heavy  reinforced  cage,  and  If  you  can  Imagine 
a  giant  snowplow  on  the  front.  It's  very 
similar  to  clearing  snow  except  that  It  clears 
ground.  As  It  drives  along,  it  uproots  and 
pushes  aside  all  vegetation  so  what  you're 
left  with  is  an  area  that  looks  like  a  bull- 
dozed area.  A  Rome  Plow  Is  good  because  It 
can  push  over  tree.s;  it  can  do  a  large  area 
In  a  very  short  time.  This  was  being  used 
to  clear  a  patch  about  500-1000  meters  wide 
down  the  base  of  the  mountains  so  that  It 
would  be  easy  for  air  observers  to  detect  any- 
body coming  in  and  out  of  the  mountains. 

They  wouldn't  be  hidden  by  the  foliage. 
A  mechanical  sort  of  defoliation  rather  than 
the  chemical  sort.  I  used,  several  times, 
chemical  Agent  Orange  around  the  perimeter 
of  Camp  Evans  In  an  effort  to  clear  the 
underbrush.  They  gave  us  about  ten  55- 
gallon  barrels  of  it,  and  we  sprayed  the  stuff 
all  around.  There  were  two  villages  adjacent 
to  the  area  and  we  didn't  spray  these  villages 
Intentionally,  of  course,  but  we  got  pretty 
close.  When  I  was  a  grunt  platoon  leader,  we 
were  moving  across  a  rice  paddy  and  were 
re-conning  by  fire  In  a  tree  line  on  the  other 
side.  When  we  got  there,  there  was  a  village 
right  there,  a  lady  came  out  and  told  us  that 
her  mother  had  been  wounded  by  a  frag  from 
one  of  our  M-79  rounds.  So  I  told  the  medic 
to  patch  her  up  and  stopped  the  platoon 
to  provide  him  with  security.  It  took  about 
fifteen  minutes  to  dress  her  wound  and  give 
her  some  antibiotic.  The  whole  time  the 
company  commander  was  hassling  me  about 
why  didn't  I  Just  leave  her  alone  and  hurry 
and  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  company. 
He  didn't  want  me  to  stay  back  there. 
Another  time,  the  company  was  together  and 
we  were  moving  in  on  an  area  to  reinforce 
another  company  that  was  in  contact.  We 
were  back  in  the  staging  area  waiting  for 
the  battalion  CO  to  tell  us  exactly  where  to 
go.  I  happened  to  be  up  talking  to  the  CO 
and  his  headquarters  group  spotted  a  farmer 
plowing,  or  doing  something,  with  a  buffalo 
in  his  fields — maybe  500  meters  away— a 
considerable  distance. 

Some  of  the  EM  In  the  headquarters  sec- 
tion got  the  idea  that  they'd  get  some  target 
practice  on  this  individual.  My  memory  is 
not    clear    whether   the   CO    participated— I 
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mow  he  actively  participated  as  a  spectator 
»nd  sort  of  encouraged  this — but  I  can't  tell 
vou  whether  he  piUled  any  triggers  himself 
or  not.  But  they  fired  on  this  man.  The  farm- 
er had  been  dong  nothing  hostile.  Just  mind- 
ing his  own  business.  Just  walking  across  the 
ifte  or  something.  But  they  fired  on  him 
single  shot  with  an  M-«0  machine  gun  and 
they  were  obviously  doing  it  Just  for  sport 
because  they  did  it  shoulder  fire,  which  is 
extremely  inaccurate.  If  they'd  felt  It  had 
»  military  necessity,  they  would've  put  the 
mn  down  on  a  bi-pod  and  done  it  accurately. 
And  when  they  didn't  hit  the  fellow,  and 
evidently  he  didn't  notice  because  he  kept 
wing,  they  set  up  the  81  Mike-Mike  mortar 
»nd  pooped  out  a  few  high  explosive  rounds 
it  mm.  He  went  down  and  my  stispicion  is 
that  he  went  down  Just  to  get  us  to  leave 
him  alone,  but  we  never  did  go  and  check.  At 
one  point  we  were  going  into  a  village  which 
we  had  reason  to  believe  had  a  lot  of  weapons 
m  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  find  a  few 
weapons.  But  we  didn't  find  nearly  as  many 
as  we  expected.  So  we  found  a  grave,  an  old 
grsve,  obviously  an  old  grave,  an  old  tomb- 
stone in  the  red-pitted  rock  that  they  make 
tombstones  out  of,  and  the  CO  said,  "Oee, 
there  might  be  something  buried  in  that 
mve  Ijecause  the  VC  sometimes  do  that.  So 
let's  dig  down  a  little  bit."  We  dug  down 
about  two  feet  and  obviously  the  ground 
hadn't  been  disturbed  for  years  because  It 
was  the  same  color  and  the  same  density  that 
the  ground  always  was.  But  something  had 
caught  the  CO's  Imagination,  so  he  made  us 
keep  going  and  eventually  we  got  down  to 
the  casket.  He  told  us  to  break  it  open,  so 
we  broke  it  open.  There  was  nothing  Inside. 
Evidently,  his  whole  motivation  for  disinter- 
ring this  grave  and  disturbing  the  corpse 
was  simple  morbid  curiosity.  When  I  was 
back  with  the  brigade  again,  my  platoon 
was  given  the  assignment  one  month  to  Im- 
plant a  series  of  six  sensor  fields  out  in  the 
mountains  in  an  unihablted  area.  The  area 
was  literally  unihablted.  I  flew  over  the  area 
many  times  and  there  were  no  traces  of  any- 
body ever  having  lived  there.  These  are  elec- 
tronic devices  that  you  bury  in  the  ground 
to  detect  through  various  means.  One  means 
Is  seismic,  one  is  infra-red,  and  another  Is 
magnetic.  If  anybody  passes  near  them,  they 
send  out  a  signal.  A  man  on  the  fire  base 
reads  the  signal  and  tells  the  fire  direction 
control  center.  They  Are  artillery  on  the  tar- 
get and  what's  bad  about  It  Is  they  don't 
know  who  It  Is  they're  firing  on.  It's  done 
without  any  positive  Identification.  Tou  Just 
pick  up  the  impression  of  somebody  out 
there,  check  with  the  Infantry  TOC  to  make 
sure  it's  nobody  friendly,  assume  it's  enemy, 
and  fire  'em  up.  That's  the  way  these  things 
are  Intended  to  be  used. 

Moderator.  Okay,  Sam,  I  want  you  to 
evaluate  this.  It  was  a  fact  then  that  the 
battalion  CO  gave  the  order  to  have  the 
children  put  Into  battalion  stockade  which 
is  directly  against  American  policy.  He  also 
gave  the  order  not  to  feed  them,  give  them 
water  or  anything  for  a  period  of  48  hours. 
But  the  fact  is  you  did  give  them  water  and 
they  were  put  in  prison  or  In  that  little  con- 
ex  for  that  amount  of  time,  right? 

BuNGK.  Well,  no.  It  turned  out  that  the 
order  wasnt  executed  as  Intended.  The  head- 
quarters company  commander,  my  Immediate 
superior,  told  me  that  this  was  what  the  colo- 
nel wanted,  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  In  so 
tnany  words  that  it's  Illegal,  It's  against  the 
law.  He  said,  "Well,  you  better  do  it  any- 
wy."  Then,  after  my  effort  at  getting  the 
order  changed  failed,  I  decided  to  disobey  It. 
80  the  kids  weren't  actually  kept  48  hours. 
We  let  em  go  after  about  36.  They  spent  the 
night  there.  The  place  we  kept  them  In  waa 
»ctually  a  decent  place;  It  was  a  plywood 
building  reinforced  with  wire  so  they  couldnt 
W  out.  80,  the  mistreatment  of  prisoners 
w»8  not  done,  but  it  waa  intended  to  be  done. 

Mooeratob.  By  a  colonel  In  brigade  head- 
quarters. 
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BT7NGX.   Right. 

Moderator.  Okay,  the  next  speaker  1b  Kev- 
in F.  Byrne,  a  former  sergeant  In  the  lOlst 
Airborne.  Kevin? 

Btrnk.  I  was  a  sergeant  In  a  Scout  Dog 
Unit  In  the  1st  Brigade  of  the  lOlst.  I've  al- 
ways worked  In  a  free  fire  zone,  and  the  pol- 
icy was  if  we  found  any  vlUtiges,  bootcbee, 
houses  or  any  animals,  we  were  to  destroy 
the  houses  and  destroy  all  structures.  We 
would  kill  water  buffaloes,  the  pigs  and  we'd 
cook  the  chickens.  I  worked  with  units  of  the 
1st  Brigade  and  I  worked  with  units  of  the 
Second  Brigade.  I  worked  with  ARVNs,  Ma- 
rines, Capteams,  proper  forces  and  regional 
forces  and  this  Is  a  policy  of  all  these  \inlts, 
I  was  down  In  Tam  Ky  area  In  May,  June, 
July  and  August  of  '69.  I  was  with  the  unit 
of  the  101st.  We  received  fire  and  we  returned 
fire.  It  was  sniper  fire.  We  went  on  a  sweep, 
foimd  a  hootch  and  we.  you  know,  burned  It 
down.  We  found  an  NVA  officer  Inside  and, 
like,  he  was  Immobile.  His  arms  and  legs  were 
all  torn  up.  So  they  drug  him  out  and  like 
before  they  drug  him  out.  the  day  like,  I  call 
it  tunnel  rat.  Tou  emptied  a  magazine  of  46 
ammunition  into  the  officer  and  we  drug  him 
out.  It  was  getting  late  at  night  and  so  rather 
than  calling  in  the  MEDIVAC  to  take  this 
officer  back  and  try  to  save  him,  we  Just  lifted 
him  up  and  stuck  a  fragmentation  grenade 
underneath  him.  We  went  back  to  our  MDP 
and  the  next  morning  came  out  and,  like,  I 
was  the  first  man.  I  was  like  a  hundred 
meters  from  this  area.  We  were  going  back  to 
see  if  he  was  still  alive  and  then  maybe  call 
in  the  MEDIVAC.  About  a  hundred  meters 
from  where  he  was,  the  grenade  went  off.  I 
got  really  spooked  about  this. 

We  went  back;  we  dldnt  find  the  officer, 
like  you,  you  know,  we  didn't  find  anything. 
Just  where  the  house  was.  The  whole  com- 
pany was  really  spooked  about  this.  They 
were  all  mad  that  they  dldnt  kill  him  the 
night  before.  Kill  him  or  send  him  In.  Like 
you  know,  this  guy's  running  arovmd  like  he, 
he  really  had  everybody  scared  by  the  way 
he  looked  at  us.  Like  he  looked  really  hard. 
He  was  all  torn  up  and  he  was  waiting  for 
somebody  to  try  to  mess  with  him.  In  all  the 
areas  I  worked  Whenever  my  dog  would  give 
me  an  alert,  I  would  request  recon  by  fire. 
Normally  this  would  be  coming  from  the 
company  commander.  And  I  would  request 
recon  by  fire.  I  would  always  be  leading  the 
companies  with  the  first  lieutenant  behind 
me.  He  woaild  Just  tell  the  commander  that 
the  dog  wants  a  recon  by  fire  and  you  know, 
he  would  Jtist  let  it  ride.  I'd  call  for  a  60 
machine  grun  or  an  M-79  up  there  and  there 
\7as  never  any  higher  ups  knowing  about 
this.  This  was  unwritten  policy,  what  they 
tised,  because  nobody  ever  questioned  a  dog 
handler's  Judgment.  Like  I'd  develop  like  a 
sixth  sense  where  I  know  danger's  gonna 
come.  Usually  my  dog  wouldn't  alert  me 
and  I'd  stop  and  I'd  say  "My  dog's  got  some- 
thing up  here.  Just  want  to  get  the  60  up 
here  Just  to  ease  my  mind."  A  couple  of 
times  my  dog  would  alert  me  and  I'd  see  a 
houae  or  like  a  complex  up  ahead  and  I'd 
tell  them,  "Recon  by  fire,  get  the  79  up  here, 
a  60."  Cause  I  don't  wanna  pirt  my  life  on 
the  line  like  that.  Going  up  there  acting 
like  John  Wayne  or  anything.  Nor  do  I  wanna 
put  the  men  behind  me,  their  life  on  the  line. 
So  like  I  felt  reaay  responsible  if  anything 
happened  to  them.  Like  sometlmee  when  Fd 
call  the  recon  by  lire.  If  It  was  a  long  dis- 
tance, I'd  tell  them  to  do  It  with  mortars  and 
they'd  radio  back  to  the  nearest  fire  base 
and  have  mortars  laying  In  this  area  where 
I'd  call.  And  nobody  would  check  out  these 
areas  reaUy  because  like,  they  didn't  want  to 
go  out  of  our  planned  route.  In  one  spot,  in 
a  place  called  Lazico.  near  the  end  of  the  lOlst 
AO  In  I  Oorpe,  my  dog  had  an  alert.  We 
wrote  it  down  as  around  a  thousand  meter 
alert.  And  on  the  bridge  they  didn't  have 
anything  that  could  fire  this  far.  Like  I  waa 
on  a  listening  post  and  I  was  about  a  kllck 
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from  the  bridge  myself.  So  I  radioed  back. 
We  had  to  dump  something  in  this  area.  So 
they  called  a  destroyer  In  off  the  coast  and 
like  It  pimiped  a  few  rounds  In  the  area 
where  I  requested  It  and  nobody  checked 
the  area  out  at  all.  There  Is  this  H  &  I  fire 
that  you've  been  hearing  about  In  the  Phu 
Loc  district.  They  would  have  this  H  *  I 
going  out  and  be  laying  In  certain  trails  de- 
signed at  our  so-called  local  VC's  trails  at 
night. 

Moderator.  Before  I  ask  you  this  question, 
let  me  explain  one  thing.  My  brothers  here 
are  giving  testimony  and  we  all  are  extremely 
up  tight  because  It's  no  easy  thing  to  sit  up 
here  and  rap  about  what  happened.  In  a  way 
we're  kind  of  ashamed  of  what  we  did.  I'd 
appreciat^^  It  U  you'd  help  them  out  a  bit 
because  they  are  extremely  nervous  and  I'm 
extremely  nervous.  So  how  about  giving  them 
a  big  hand?  Kevin,  what  was  the  SOP  on 
prisoners  while  you  were  out  there?  when 
you  took  prisoners?  when  you  detained  ci- 
vilians? How  were  they  treated?  How  were 
the  enemy  treated  when  you  captured  them? 

Byrne.  If  we  had  any  prisoners  or  de- 
tainees, we'd  round  them  up  and  then  we'd 
send  them  In  by  chopper.  If  we  were  In  the 
low  lands,  we'd  have  the  national  p>ollce,  or 
the  white  mice,  come  out  and  check  them 
out  there  and  then  take  them  to  the  district 
headquarters  or  detention  areas.  If  we  had 
cordons,  we'd  have  the  village  chief  come  out 
and  he'd  get  all  the  people  together.  Then 
we'd  have  the  national  police  and  tlie  In- 
terpreters Interrogate  these  people,  you  know, 
one  by  one.  Anybody  suspicious  In  any  way, 
anybody  new  In  the  area,  or  anybody  that 
dldnt  have  the  proper  ID,  they'd  be  taken 
away  by  the  ARVN  police.  They'd  be  taken 
to  district  Headquarters  or  to  detention 
areas. 

Moderator.  Charles  Stephens,  former  Pfc, 
medic  with  the  101st  Airborne  Division. 

Stkphkms.  I  served  with  tbe  1st  Brigade, 
3/27.  101st  Airborne  Division  as  a  medic.  I 
went  over  in  1965.  In  December,  1965,  and 
I  stayed  until  February,  "67.  When  I  first  got 
to  Phan  Rang,  our  base  camp,  our  battalion 
commander  said  we  were  going  to  leave  Phan 
Rang — going  to  Tul  Hoa.  And  wed  be  in  Tul 
Hoa  anywhere  from  three  weeks  to  three 
months.  And  I  believe  we  were  gone  about 
a  year  and  seven  days.  But  before  we  left 
he  told  us,  he  said,  "Don't  worry.  I  know  you 
guys  are  Impatient,  cut  when  you  get  to  Tul 
Hoa  there'll  be  enough  VC  to  go  around." 
Also,  the  chaplain  added  that  It's  better  to 
give  than  to  receive  and  do  unto  others  be- 
fore they  do  unto  you.  When  we  got  to  Tul 
Hoa  the  first  battle  we  were  In  was  In  Happy 
Valley.  And  at  Happy  Valley  we  got  quite  a 
few  of  the  people  from  our  brigade  killed. 
The  very  next  operation  I  went  on  every  vil- 
lage we  went  Into  we'd  recon  by  fire  and  In 
one  village,  we  wounded  women  and  kids 
going  Into  the  village.  When  we  got  In  there, 
this  was  In  Tul  Hoa,  me  and  anotjier  guy 
were  treating  two  unconscious  babies — not 
babies  but  like  five  and  six-year  old  kids  and 
a  woman  lying  In  a  hammock.  I  told  the  lieu- 
tenant that  these  people  had  to  be  evacuated 
because  If  not  evacuated  (this  lady  and  these 
kids  had  shrapnel  and  they  were  uncon- 
scious) I  said  theyYe  gonna  die.  And  he  said, 
"Well,  forget  It  doc;  we  don't  have  time  to 
stay  and  wait." 

We  went  up  on  the  hill  right  above  this 
same  village  and  we  fired  down  on  this  vil- 
lage the  next  day  while  the  people  were  trying 
to  bury  their  dead,  while  they  were  doing 
their  burial  ceremony.  And  they  killed  an- 
other person  In  the  village.  The  people,  they 
didn't  wait  to  see  If  the  guy  was  dead  or 
not.  They  Just  roUed  him  over  and  put  him 
in  the  hole  with  the  others  and  covered 
him  up.  We  went  down  that  same  day  to  get 
some  water  and  there  were  two  little  boys 
playing  on  a  dike  and  one  sergeant  just  took 
his  M-16  and  shot  one  boy  at  the  dike.  The 
other  boy  tried  to  run.  He  was  almost  out  of 
sight  when  this  other  guy,  a  Spec  4.  shot  tJil« 
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other  little  boy  off  the  dike.  The  little  ^y  was 
like  lying  on  the  ground  kicking,  so  le  shot 
him  again  to  make  sure  he  was  dead.  I^en  we 
went  Into  the  village  and  this  papp^-san.  I 
don't  know  if  he  was  a  village  chief  or  who 
he  was.  but  he  came  up  to  us,  he  was!  telling 
us,  he  was  making  motions  that  a  b^  was 

flying  over  and  the  bird  took  a ^  and  a 

thing  went  boom-boom.  He  was  saylpg  this 
was  how  a  lot  of  the  people  In  the;  village 
got  hurt.  I  told  the  lieutenant  and  tie  lieu- 
tenant still  wouldn't  have  the  peoplfc  evac- 
uated. So,  every  operation  we  went  op  after 
that,  after  our  Happy  Valley,  they  dlan't  be- 
lieve our  body  counts.  So  we  had  to  icut  off 
the  right  ear  of  everybody  we  killed  tt)  prove 
our  body  count.  I  guess  It  was  company  SOP, 
or  battalion  SOP.  but  nothing  was  e^er  said 
to  you.  Guys  would  cut  off  heads,  pvit  them 

on  a  stake  and  stick  a  guy's  lln  hla 

mouth.  At  Nan  Co.  we  were  at  the  95th, 
I  think  It  was  a  base  camp,  a  regimeiit  base 
camp  or  something,  and  they  say  the  VC  had 
Just  left  there.  We  had  a  guy  with 
senior  aid  man.  He  had  about  two  wi 
In  country  and  because  we  couldnt 
supplied  (they  didn't  want  to  give  a- 
position)  we  had  to  live  off  the  land,  There 
were  some  chickens  In  this  village  apd  my 
senior  aid  man  was  running  through  this 
elephant  grass  to  find  the  chlckeps.  He 
tripped  a  land  mine  that  the  VC  had  left  be- 
hind. He  blew  hla  thighs  and  everything  and 
the  back  of  his  legs  up.  Well,  his  leg  ■wjas  Just 
messed  up.  He  went  Into  shock  and  died 
anyway  because  the  doctors  wouldn't  qome  In 
to  take  him  out.  They  were  afraid, 
to  stay  with  him  that  night,  but  th 
afraid  to  come  down.  It  was  cabl 
the  MEDIVAC.  I  have  some  money  hefe,  this 
is  North  Vietnamese  money.  We  took  it  off  a 
paymaster.  It  was  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mtn|i  Trail 
but  we  were  supposed  to  be  In  Cambodia.  We 
went  ambush  there  for  about  two  wdeks. 

Moderator.  Tou  want  to  hold  thatimoney 
up  and  show  it  to  them?. 

Stephens.  We  had  been  on  an  ambush  for 
about  two  weeks.  The  first  week  that  we 
were  there  we  dldnt  fire  at  any  of  the  snemy. 
We  Just  watched  them  come  down,  and  I 
guess  further  down  the  trail  they  wer(  i  being 
knocked  off.  I  don't  know. 

But  the  second  week  we  weni  told 
when  anything  came  down  this  trull,  we 
were  to  shoot.  About  two-thirty  one  morn- 
ing this  lady  and  a  little  boy  and  a  dog 
came  walking  down  this  trail  (they  did  this 
every  night)  and  the  lady  made  some  kind 
of  funny  sign  with  a  lantern.  This  par- 
ticular night  a  guy  met  her  on  a  bicycle.  She 
went  back  to  her  house  alone,  but  tils  guy 
stayed  on  her  trail  and  a  few  minutes  later 
some  more  guys  came  and  Joined  him.  As 
they  were  coming  down  the  trail,  we 
knocked  them  off.  They  said  we  were  not 
supposed  to  use  CS  gas.  We  threw  ('S  gas 
and  the  whole  business.  That  particular 
night  the  password  was  "pussycat".  There 
was  like  a  big  hill  behind  us  where  v^  were 
supposed  to  all  come  up  and  meet  af|er  the 
ambush.  I  was  left  with  two  Vietnamese 
ARVNs  who  were  asleep  during  the  aijibush. 
There  was  an  American  machlne-gunnfer  who 
couldn't  get  away  from  the  ambush  ind  on 
the  way  back  up  the  hlU  the  onlyj  thing 
we  could  do  to  keep  from  getting  klUtd  was 
to  sing  like  "What's  New,  Pussycat".  In 
Dak  To.  June.  '66.  I  think  was  the  ilggest 
battle  fought  by  the  lOlst  during  tb^  time 
I  was  over  there.  There  was  a  captain  who 
called  in  napalm  on  his  own  compaify  and 
I  think  he  got  a  big  award  for  it 
wasn't  actually  there.  He  was  there 
the  fighting  first  started,  but  whfen  he 
called  in  napalm  he  was  in  a  helicopter  with 
a  megaphone  telling  us.  "Oet  In  the^e  and 
mix  it  up.  You're  doing  a  good  Job 

When  we  went  up  to  Dak  To,  all 
companies  were  overstrength.  But  afger  the 
battle.  I  think  our  largest  companjr  had 
ninety-seven  people  in  it.  That  was  includ 
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wounded  guys,  you'd  never  leave  wounded 
guys  or  dead  Americans,  you'd  always  take 
them  with  you  or  have  then  evacuated.  But 
this  time  I  was  left  with  one  round  of  4fi 
ammunition  and  I  was  left  with  three  other 
guys.  One  guy  had  an  M-79  with  one  HE 
round.  Another  guy  had  one  magazine  of 
M-16  ammo.  We  were  told  to  follow  a  trail, 
and  we  had  to  create  our  own  little  war,  to 
make  the  company  commander  come  back 
and  get  us.  Then  he  was  going  to  coiirt- 
martlal  us  because  he  said  we  were  cowards. 
That's  about  it. 

Moderator.  Charles,  would  you  describe 
/or  us  the  policy  of  your  unit  with  regard 
to  the  taking  and  the  disposition  of  prison- 
ers? I  think  you  have  something  to  say  about 
the  throwing  of  prisoners  out  of  helicopters? 

Stephens.  Yes.  in  Tul  Hoa.  after  Happy 
Valley,  we  didn't  take  smy  prisoners.  If  we 
were  on  an  operation  for  one  week  and  you 
caught  a  prisoner  the  last  day  of  that  op- 
eration, that  meant  you  stayed  out  there 
a  couple  of  more  days  because  there  were 
more  people  out  there.  So  you  took  the 
guy  to  the  woodslde  and  you  knocked  him 
off.  I  saw  on  two  different  occasions  these 
warrant  officers  come  in  in  helicopters  and 
take  the  prisoners.  Like  I  was  new  over 
there  then  and  I  didn't  know  what  they 
were  going  to  do.  I  saw  them  take  these 
prisoners,  take  them  in  the  helicopter.  I 
would  see  these  guys  sitting  down  watching 
the  sky.  laughing,  you  know,  and  here  comes 
a  guy  waving  down  out  of  the  sky.  Then 
they  bring  the  other  two  guys  down  and 
I  guess  they'd  be  saying  something,  so  I 
Imagine  they'd  be  talking  to  them.  I  saw 
that  on  two  different  occasions. 

Moderator.  And  they  were  actually  pushed 
out  of  the  helicopter? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes. 

Moderator.  Thank  you.  Mike  Mike  Mlsia- 
szek.  former  Spec/4.  also  with  the  lOlst  Air- 
borne Division. 

Misiaszek.  Right,  my  name  is  Mike  Misia- 
szek.  I'm  from  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  I  was 
with  the  lOlst  m  the  Ist  Brigade,  Support 
Element.  We  rigged  up  the  choppers  to  fly 
•supplies  out  to  the  troops  and  sometimes 
we'd  go  out  and  hand  them  out  wherever 
they  were.  That  was  the  last  half.  The  first 
half.  I  was  actually  Just  a  telephone  an- 
swerer. I  was  in  Vietnam  from  the  first  of 
December.  1968  to  the  end  of  January,  1970. 
This  as  at  Camp  Eagle  and  I  was  also  down 
at  Tam  Ky  after  I  got  fired  from  my  office 
Job.  My  testimony  concerns  a  whole  bunch  of 
things.  Most  of  it's  been  heard  before.  I'd 
Just  like  to  elaborate  on  it  for  those  who 
may  not  have  been  here  before.  The  first 
thing  I'd  like  to  talk  about  Is  the  destruction 
of  a  cemetery.  The  entire  northeast  comer  of 
the  101st  base  camp.  Camp  Eagle,  southwest 
of  Hue,  Is  built  on  a  Vietnamese  cemetery. 
They  dldnt  plow  under  any  graves;  they 
dldnt  have  to.  They  Just  built  the  compound 
on  top  of  it.  which  means  that  there  are 
still  graves  between  some  of  the  buildings. 
Some  of  the  buildings  are  on  top  of  old 
graves  which  had  been  plowed  under  and  are 
all  misshapen.  I'd  like  to  talk  about  harass- 
ment fire.  Where  we  were  sleeping  was  pretty 
close  to  a  battery  of  8-lnch  howitzers.  These 
are  big  guns.  man.  They  go  off  and  thev  shake 
the  ground.  I  think  the  round  is  as  long  as 
this  table,  maybe.  And  there's  a  lot  of  high 
explosives  in  there.  They  fired  these  things 
Indiscriminately.  They  woke  us  up,  they 
shook  the   whole   place,   and   several    of   us 

got  really  off.  We  wanted  to  find  out 

why  they  were  doing  this  all  the  time.  This 
was  every  night.  We  talked  to  a  specialist  up 
In  the  battery,  and  he  said  they  had  orders 
to  fire  no  less  than  thirty  rounds  nightly  at 
a  strip  west  of  Camp  Eagle.  This  strip  was 
supposedly  a  free  fire  zone.  Anybody  could 
have  been  walking  in  there,  like  even  some  of 
our  own  people  from  other  units,  but  they 
dldnt  really  seem  to  care.  They  Just  shot 
this  thing  up!   Another  thing  I'd   like  to 
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talk  about  is  the  use  of  some  chemical 
agents.  On  our  perimeter  we  had  CB  eu 
little  canister  with  tear  gas  I  guess  Sd 
what's  known  as  Pugas.  I  don't  know  if  any. 
one  has  brought  this  up.  Pugas  is  a  Jelly-Uke 
substance.  It's  fiammable,  and  they  put  it 
in  barrels.  What  they  do  to  it  is  they  explode 
the  barrel  over  an  area  and  this  flaminjt 
Jelly-like  substance  lands  on  everything  if 
It's  people  or  animals  or  whatever.  And  you 
cant  get  it  off.  It  Just  bums,  and  you  rub 
It  and  it  sticks  on.  You  Just  spread  it  au 
around.  The  only  way  to  stop  it  is  by  suf- 
focatlng  It  in  mud  or  water.  This  was  not 
around  too  often  during  the  dry  season,  you 
know.  When  we  were  at  Tam  Ky,  we  con- 
voyed in  August  back  to  Camp  Eagle.  They 
put  a  whole  bunch  of  guys  on  a  truck  and 
we  had  C-rations.  We  made  a  pretty  good 
game  out  of  throwing  C-ratlons  at  civilians 
as  hard  as  we  could.  Then  we  tried  to  see  if 
we  coiUd  maybe  get  them  through  the  grass 
huts.  Like  we  would  throw  them  at  a  grass 
hut.  It  would  go  through  and  we'd  wait  and 
see  if  someone  comes  out  yelling  or  some- 
thing. I'd  also  like  to  talk  about  mad  min- 
utes. This  was  mentioned  before.  Our  mad 
minutes,  for  those  of  you  who  may  not  have 
heard  it.  were  at  the  perimeter  fence.  Every 
once  In  a  while  at  Camp  Eagle,  every  two 
months  or  so,  the  order  would  Just  come 
down,  "Okay  guys,  get  to  it."  You  got  a 
mad  minute.  And  everybody  picks  up  a  weap- 
on with  both  hands,  both  feet,  and  they 
shoot.  And  they  dont  care  what  they  shoot 
at.  Just  as  long  as  it's  away  from  the  base 
area.  That's  a  lot  of  fun,  too.  All  those 
slckees. 

Moderator.  Mike,  Is  there  the  chance  that 
into  the  areas  where  you  were  firing  during 
these  mad  minutes  there  were  unarmed 
persons? 

Misiaszek.  Absolutely.  Sometimes  there 
were.  There  were  maybe  cows.  I  never  saw 
any,  but  I've  heard  of  some  people  who  were 
shooting  cows. 

Moderator.  Thank  you. 

Panelist.  I'd  also  like  to  talk  about  frag- 
ging. Maybe  this  really  is  nothing,  but  our 
morale  in  our  company  was  extremely  low. 
We  hated  our  CO  and  we  were  always  making 
up  little  plots  to  sneak  at  him.  I  decided 
to  take  it  upon  myself  to  secure  a  hand  gre- 
nade that  nobody  knew  about.  I  had  this  hid- 
den for  the  next  time  he  was  going  to  screw 
me  over.  I  had  it  in  a  stream  in  about  five 
or  six  plastic  bags.  Well.  I  never  got  the 
chance  because  they  found  it  pn  the  police 
call. 

Moderator.  The  next  speaker  is  a  former 
E-4  from  the  191st,  Jim  Umenhofer. 

Umenhofer.  The  first  thing  that  I'd  like  to 
say  is  we're  not  here  for  ourselves,  we're 
here  for  all  our  brothers  in  the  human  race. 
and  love  is  what  keeps  us  going,  and  love  is 
what  this  thing  Is  all  about.  I  was  a  radio 
operator  with  the  second  501st  and  the  101st. 
I  was  an  E— 4.  I  was  there  from  November  of 
1969  until  October  of  1970 — that  was  about 
three  months  ago.  In  the  northern  I  Corps 
area  it's  changed  a  little  bit  and  the  atroci- 
ties are  Just  a  little  different  from  the 
atrocities  that  have  been  going  on  that  you've 
been  hearing  about  all  week.  The  policy, 
which  I'm  sure  has  been  brought  out,  the 
idea  we  are  sujjerior  to  our  enemy  or  we  are 
superior  to  the  gooks  or  whatever — this  car- 
ries over  on  all  levels,  even  the  higher  echelon 
officers.  Especially  the  higher  echelon  ofll- 
cers  are  preaching  this.  The  first  incidents 
I'd  like  to  bring  up  occurred  in  March.  I  had 
seen  a  man  I  knew  in  a  hospital.  He  was  in 
the  hospital,  he  had  one  arm  cut  off.  He  told 
me  that  his  entire  platoon,  a  platoon  con- 
sisted of  approximately  twenty-five  men  or 
so,  had  been  wiped  out  In  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat in  the  Paris  area  of  operation.  My  unit, 
about  three  or  four  days  later.  Alpha  Com- 
pany, was  sent  into  this  particular  area  of 
operation.  They  had  a  mission  to  move  from 
the  top  of  a  hill  to  a  rtver  which  was  »p- 
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proximately  a  mile  away.  Alpha  Company 
was  reduced  to  fifty  men  through  combat. 
They  were  then  removed  and  our  Bravo  Com- 
oanv  was  sent  in  there.  Our  Bravo  Company 
Vas  sitting  on  this  same  hUI  with  the  same 
mission  and  they  were  reduced  to  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  active  men.  They  were 
removed  and  our  Charlie  Company  was 
Disced  on  this  same  hill  with  the  same  mis- 
sion. Our  Charlie  Company  was  there  for 
about  a  half  an  hour. 

Then  the  CO  of  that  company  called  up 
our  battalion  commander  and  said  he'd  like 
a  few  slicks,  which  are  the  Huey  helicopters, 
to  come  in  and  pick  up  a  few  men  who 
wanted  to  re-enlist  so  they  could  get  out  of 
the  field.  When  the  battalion  commander, 
inquired  how  many,  he  said  sixty.  The  bat- 
talion commander  then  fiew  out  to  the  hill, 
told  the  men  that  he  was  going  to  leave 
them  out  there  for  twenty  days  or  as  long  as 
It  takes  for  them  to  start  doing  what  they're 
supposed  to  do.  What  happened  was  they 
were  out  there  for  approximately  a  day  and 
then  the  battalion  commander  changed 
plans  and  they  removed  them  from  that  hill. 
We  moved  on  from  there.  The  morale  was 
low.  The  fact  is  that  we  were  to  beat  the 
enemy.  We  knew  that  we  were  superior  to 
the  enemy  because  we  had  been  told  this, 
and  It  was  relatively  hard  at  this  time  to  be- 
lieve It,  seeing  that  our  entire  battalion  was 
almost  wiped  out.  We  moved  into  a  ripcord 
area  of  operation  and  we  received  many 
casualties  there.  Then  we  moved  up  into  a 
gladiator  area  of  operation.  This  is  all  ap- 
proximately in  the  same  area.  It  is  Just  to 
the  east  of  the  A  Shau  valley.  In  the  gladia- 
tor area  of  operation,  our  troops  were  de- 
ployed around  the  fire  base.  The  fire  base 
was  mortared  every  night.  Prom  there  we 
moved  on.  I  was  in  the  rear  part  at  this  time. 
I  witnessed  myself  truckloads  of  replace- 
ments coming  in.  There  would  be  eighty  re- 
placements m  one  day.  maybe  a  hundred  re- 
placements, coming  in  to  our  battalion.  The 
next  place  we  went  was  Fire  Support  Base 
Henderson.  Pire  Support  Base  Henderson 
was  quite  north  of  where  we  had  been  work- 
ing. I'm  not  quite  sure  of  the  distance  from 
the  DMZ.  It  was  between  ten  and  twenty 
miles  I'm  pretty  sure.  I  was  told  by  a  major 
In  our  tactical  operations  center  that  there 
were  2300  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  in  this 
area.  He  was  Just  explaining  on  the  map; 
he  wasnt  taking  me  particularly  out  and 
pointing  at  this.  However,  I  worked  in  the 
tactical  operations  center  and  I  observed 
this  as  he  was  pointing  it  out  to  the  rest 
of  the  people.  This  was  a  new  fire  base.  Be- 
cause of  the  tactics  in  Vietnam  changing 
(this  is  all  my  opinion,  however)  it  was  kind 
of  hard  to  find  missions  to  send  the  men  on. 
We  had  no  specific  mission.  So  we  were 
building  a  base  camp,  as  it  looked  to  me,  in 
this  North  Vietnamese  stronghold.  It  only 
had  two  strands  of  concertina  wire  around 
It,  which  is  quite  unusual.  Two  strands  of 
concertina  wire  can  be  laid  in  maybe  less 
than  one  day.  It  is  Just  like  a  preliminary. 
It  really  is  nothing  at  all.  Now  the  NVA 
prisoners  were  utilized  to  build  this  fire  sup- 
port base.  That  is.  these  were  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  who  had  been  captured,  and 
they  were  kept  on  the  fire  base  at  night.  My 
Alpha  Company  was  sent  to  this  fire  base, 
and  also  my  recon  unit  to  secure  it.  Our 
Alpha  Company  had  eighteen  new  people 
sent  to  It  on  Henderson. 

These  eighteen  new  people  were  all  new  In 
country.  They  had  only  been  in  country  four 
days.  They  had  had  no  in-country  training. 
Wine  of  these  people  were  in  this  battalion 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  and  they  were 
dead.  Our  recon  unit  was  set  in  an  area  on 
this  fire  base  where  they  had.  say.  this  part 
of  the  fire  base  to  secure.  There  was  an 
ammo  dump  in  this  section.  Then  there  was 
the  rest  of  the  main  fire  base.  That  night, 
the  night  that  those  replacements  went  up 
there,  the  North  Vietnamese  got  into  the  flre 
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base.  They  blew  up  the  ammo  dump,  thus 
cutting  off  our  recon  team.  One  hundred  per- 
cent casualties  were  received  in  our  recon 
team,  and  it  was  virtually  wiped  out.  All 
weren't  killed,  but  like  I  say  they  did  receive 
one  hundred  percent  casualties.  The  next 
day,  after  it  was  attacked,  one  of  the  Brigade 
Colonels  fiew  to  Pire  Support  Base  Hender- 
son. They  were  there  for  approximately  a 
half  an  hour,  and  he  returned.  He  was  put  in 
for  a  Sliver  Star  for  being  at  Fire  Support 
Base  Henderson  Like  I  say,  it's  terribly  hard 
right  now  up  there  to  find  a  mission.  This  U 
the  way  it  looks  to  me.  and  I'm  sure  these 
facts  actually  do  point  it  out  to  you  too. 
They  were  striving  to  prove  our  superiority. 
Yet  we  ended  up  killing  quite  a  few  of  them 
uselessly. 

Ripcord  In  July.  I  think  this  was  pretty 
much  in  the  news.  Before  we  tactically  moved 
off  of  Ripcord.  my  Delta  Company  was  sitting 
on  a  hill,  which  was  Hill  1000,  approximately 
a  mile  from  Pire  Support  Base  Ripcord.  They 
sat  on  top  of  this  hill  for  nine  nights.  They 
were  hit  by  mortars  every  night  and  every 
night  at  least  one  man  was  wounded  or 
killed.  The  significance  of  sitting  on  this  hill 
for  nine  nights  I  also  question.  And  then 
there  was  the  tactical  retreat  In  July.  I  my- 
self thought  it  was  because  of  the  Cambodia 
thing,  the  moving  into  Cambodia.  There  was 
more  Intense  NVA  push  in  the  northern 
areas.  This  Is  the  way  it  looks  to  me.  Like  I 
say  I  was  a  radio  operator,  and  a  lot  of  things 
I  never  witnessed  myself.  However.  I  heard 
many,  many  things.  In  August  I  was  working 
on  a  fire  support  base  where  I  had  access  to 
radios  from  the  First  Brigade,  radios  from 
the  Second  Brigade,  and  also  radios  from  an 
ARVN  Regiment.  I  would  get  calls  daily  from 
Pire  Support  Base  Harnett.  It  was  almost  a 
natural  thing.  At  five  o'clock  I  would  get  a 
call  saying  we're  receiving  mortars  on  P'lre 
Support  Base  Bamett.  Barnett  is  about  one 
kllk  from  O'Reilly,  which  was  abandoned.  In 
the  north,  because  of  this  lack  of  ability  to 
prove  ourselves  in  the  field — it's  throwing  a 
backlash  in  the  rear  areas  also.  And  not  only 
in  the  rear  areas  but  out  In  the  field  too, 
where  Instead  of  being  able  to  prove  yourself 
by  defeating  the  enemy,  it's  coming  right 
down  to  the  people  right  among  the  Ameri- 
can ranks.  There  were  Incidents  which  be- 
gan to  accelerate  more. 

They  were  always  there,  but  they  began  to 
accelerate  around  July  and  on  up  until  I  left. 
A  Black  stabbing  a  white  man:  because  of 
this  a  white  man  Jumped  a  Black  brother, 
started  beating  him.  started  kicking  him. 
The  brother  Jumped  up.  went  and  got  some 
more  brothers,  came  back,  there  was  almost 
a  big  hassle.  Nothing  ever  came  out  of  It. 
The  white  dude  never  had  anything  done  to 
him  at  all.  Black  brothers  were  in  the  bar- 
racks. They  were  In  the  barracks  listening  to 
music.  Some,  I  cannot  say  they  were  white, 
however  even  if  they  were  Black,  they  must 
have  had  white  thoughts,  were  throwing  in 
grenades.  They  threw  In  two  grenades  from 
either  door.  Two  of  the  brothers  were  killed 
and  two  of  them  were  woimded.  In  March, 
a  Black  brother,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine,  was  supposed  to  move. 
He  was  supposed  to  make  a  movement  and 
he  was  supposed  to  be  on  a  truck  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Now  he  dldnt  make 
that  truck,  and  this  Is  failure  to  meet  move- 
ment. He  didn't  quite  know  what  was  going 
to  happen,  nothing  ever  became  of  it.  How- 
ever In  October  (this  had  happened  in  March 
by  the  way) ,  they  had  his  trial.  He  found  out 
aixjut  It  about  a  week  before.  As  a  result  of 
his  trial  he  was  sentenced  to  two  months  In 
LBJ.  which  Is  the  Long  Blnh  Jail.  And  I'm 
sure  there's  been  a  few  stories  about  that 
place.  At  one  time  our  battalion  had  fifteen 
people  from  It  In  the  Long  Blnh  Jail.  The 
majority  of  them  were  Black,  Mexican,  and 
Puerto  Rican.  The  way  I  see  it,  it's  still  an 
atrocity.  Human  beings  are  harming  other 
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human  beings,  and  it's  wrong.  And  that's  why 
we  feel  that  It's  got  to  stop  now.  When  the 
power  of  love  overcomes  the  love  of  power, 
then  there  will  be  peace. 

Moderator.  Out  next  speaker  will  be  a 
former  E-5  of  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade. 
Murphy  Lloyd.  Murphy,  let  me  ask  you  a 
question.  How  did  you  encotirage  Informa- 
tion from  your  detainees  or  from  the  pris- 
oners that  you  captured  In  the  field? 

Llotd.  Well,  first  of  all  we  would  ask  them. 
If  we  didn't  get  the  information,  or  If  they 
said  they  didn't  know  any  and  we  figured  they 
were  lying,  we'd  go  to  torture.  The  first  time 
I  ever  saw  it  used  was  on  Operation  Junc- 
tion City.  We  were  over  by  the  Cambodian 
border  In  War  Zone  C.  We  had  Just  walked 
into  an  ambush,  and  out  of  this  p.mbtish  we 
had  approximately  fifteen  casualties.  Five 
were  killed  out  of  those  fifteen.  We  picked  up 
five  or  six  prisoners,  and  were  flying  them 
back  toward  our  fire  support  base.  We  had  a 
lieutenant  that  had  been  in  country  about 
five  days.  He  said  that  he  was  going  to  con- 
duct the  Interrogation.  We  were  explaining 
to  him  that  we  had  qualified  people  in  the 
rear  to  do  this,  but  he  told  us  to  shut  up, 
he  was  a  lieutenant.  So  boom,  that  ended 
that.  So  he  asked  two  or  three  questions,  and 
all  of  them  kept  saying  No  "blc"  or  "Mu  la" 
or  something. 

Moderator.  Explain  what  that  means. 
Llotd.  Either  "I'm  not  going  to  tell  you"  or 
"I  dont  know."  I  believe  it's  "I  dont  know." 
So  what  he  did,  we  were  In  a  Chinook.  A 
Chinook  Is  bigger  than  a  Huey.  It  has  a  door 
that  opens  in  the  rear  and  that's  how  we 
went  In.  Also  it  has  a  middle  door  \ised  to 
take  up  cargo.  Then  he  ordered  the  door 
opened,  the  middle  door,  and  without  an- 
other word,  he  Just  pushed  one  out.  And 
then  he  said,  "Are  you  going  to  tell  me  now?" 
and  he  started  to  put  his  gun  on  them.  So 
all  this  time  we're  looking  at  him.  We're 
kind  of  mad  too  because  we  had  been  out 
there  and  some  of  our  friends  had  been  killed 
or  wounded.  At  the  time  it  really  dldnt 
mean  anything  to  us.  He  pushed  out  another 
one.  Now  the  third  one  he  came  to.  he  started 
to  say  something  in  Vietnamese  and  pointed 
to  one  of  them  on  the  end.  As  we  found  out 
after  searching  this  fellow,  he  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  On 
the  way  In  after  this,  he  said  If  anything 
was  said  about  this  he  would  make  it  harder 
on  us.  Okay,  so  he  wrote  himself  up  for 
a  medal  by  detaining  and  getting  informa- 
tion from  prisoners  and  saving  us  from  walk- 
ing into  another  ambush,  evidently.  But  he 
received  a  Bronze  Star  with  a  V  device  In  It 
for  valor.  The  V  stood  for  valor.  And  again, 
we  were  In  the  northern  i>art.  We  were  up  by 
Dak  To.  This  was  In  May  of  1067.  A-Company 
of  the  Second  Battalion  was  annihilated,  all 
but  about  four  or  five  people.  During  the 
time  that  they  were  being  annihilated  up 
there,  we  were  sitting  down  ready.  Our  bat- 
talion commander  kept  asking  for  word  to  go 
up.  And  the  battalion  commander  of  A- 
Company,  Second  Battalion,  kept  saying  they 
could  hold  their  own.  they  could  hold  their 
own.  So  about  four  or  five  hours  later  they 
told  us  to  saddle  up  and  we  had  to  go.  They 
took  us  In  on  another  side  of  the  hill  which 
was  hot.  By  the  time  we  worked  our  way 
to  where  A-Company  was  of  the  Second  Bat- 
talion, all  the  bodies  we  found  that  were 
American  soldiers  were  shot  through  the  head 
I  mean  you  could  look  at  a  fellow  and  tell 
If  he  had  been  wounded  In  the  arm  or  the 
leg  or  the  chest,  but  all  the  ones  we  found 
■had  a  bullet  hole  right  here.  And  this 
showed  that  the  NVAs  after  they  had  gone 
through  killing,  even  during  the  little,  had 
enough  time  to  go  through  and  make  sure 
that  all  GIs  were  dead.  But  out  of  this  battle 
four  people  came  out.  That  was  the  lieuten- 
ant, the  CO,  the  first  sergeant,  and  the  FO. 
Moderator.  And  the  FO's  an  officer  also. 
Llotd.  Yes.  And  about  two  days  after  that 
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we  found  an  Indian   fellow.  He  was  Jusl|  wan- 
dering around  In  the  Jungle.  He  badi  b««n 
wounded.  Evidently  It  wasn't  too  serloiis  and 
he  had  slipped  away.  And  be  ran  do^  to 
us  what  bad  happened.  The  way  it  ^as  be 
don't  luiow  how  the  ofllcers  or  anybody;  made 
out   because  be   figured  everybody   ela^   was 
UUed  too.  But  that  same  day  these  foUr  In- 
dividuals were   transferred  to  anotbei    unit 
or  out  of   country,   which   we  didn't    know. 
We  Just  knew  that  they  bad  left  the    unit 
that   day.    When   we   brought   this   pr  3oner 
back  be  was  back  In  the  fire  support   base 
approximately  a  half  an  hour.  And  thee  after 
the  word  got  around  that  the  offlcem  had 
ran,  they  were  gone.  We  don't  know    ivhere 
they  went.  To  this  day  I  don't  know    And 
one  time  I  was  on  my  way  home.  We  were 
in  An  Khe  and  while  waiting  on  our  |>lane. 
the  airstrip  was  overrun  by  NVAs.  They  came 
through  the  old  An  Kbe  village  side    The 
only  ones  left  back  there  to  defend  U  was 
the  finance  personnel,  the  clerks,  ami  the 
cooks,  more  or  less  administrative  people.  So 
they  took  all  the  Infantry  people  that  were 
going  home.  Issued  us  weapons  right  ^ulck. 
They  ran  us  on  out  to  the  airstrip.  During 
this  time  we  had  worked  our  way  acrois  the 
airstrip,  and  after  we  got  everything  orga- 
nized and  we  finally  took  back  the  all  strip, 
we  started  going  on  little  search  and  d<stroy 
missions  In  old  An  Khe.  We  ran  Into    i  few 
NVA  that  came  to  us  Chieu  Hot  and  right 
on  the  spot  where  we're  taking  them  pris- 
oner a  lieutenant  came  up.  He  said,  "Tliere's 
a  three-day  pass  for  any  body.  If  yoii  can 
prove  that  you've  killed  an  NVA  you  have 
a  three-day  pass  to  Vuc  To,  "that's  the  In- 
oountry   R  &   R  center.   And  right  th«re  Pt 
that  point  I  actually  with  my  own  eyes  saw 
a  first  sergeant  and  a  lieutenant  fight  over 
over  who    (the  prisoners  were  killed:    they 
were   taken   and    killed    right   there   on   the 
spot)  over  who  killed  them.  They  Just  started 
to  fight  right  there.  And  there's  been  fcjulte 
a  few  incidents  like  that  that  I  could  rtecall. 
I   have  helped   In  torturing  prisoners.;  One 
time  the  village  chief  came  and  soldi  that 
he  wanted  to  take  the  bodies  and  put  ^hem 
on  display  in  Sin  Olty  where  most  of  the 
soldiers  went  for  entertainment.  So  thafc  the 
rest  of  the  people  in  the  village,  Viet  Cong. 
NVA.    would    see    'em    and    leave.    Biit    he 
couldn't  do  this  due  to  the  fact  thai  the 
majority  of  the  bodies  that  were  there!  that 
day  either  had  their  pinky  finger  Jolni  cut 
off  or  their  ears  cut  off.  And  at  one  tlm«  (we 
thought  It  was  showing  courage  and  bravery, 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  It )    we  Iwore 
ears.  We'd  take  them  and  catch  them  while 
they  were  alive;  take  an  ear.  The  Vletnainese 
people  believe  If  they  die  without  all  of  their 
bodies  they  won't  go  to  heaven  and  we  \fould 
do  this  to  two  or  three  of  them  to  get  in- 
formation from  the  re«t  of  them.  | 

MoDESATOB.  Thank  you.  The  next  speaker 
giving  testimony  will  be  Michael  Erard]  for- 
mer Spec.  5,  also  with  the  173rd  Alrl^me 
Brigade.  I 

BBAan.  I  served  with  the  Third  Battalion. 
503rd  Infantry  and  I  had  two  Jobs.  I]  was 
In  the  field  for  about  four  months  las  a 
line  doggie  transferred  Into  a  battalionJand 
I  served  as  the  medic  liaison  with  S-6J  S-5 
Is  what  they  call  dvil  affairs  to  handla  the 
PSY-OP  operations,  to  handle  the  (iileu 
Hoi  program  for  the  battalion.  The  ^leu 
Hoi  program  Is  designed  to  get  NVA  an^VC 
defectors  to  come  over  to  otir  side  and  the 
specific  Instructions  given  out  on  a  bettlllon 
level  were  that  these  people  were  t«  be 
treated  differently  than  POWs.  If  a  ^n, 
after  a  contact  or  during  a  contact,  wfould 
raise  his  band  and  say  Cbleu  Hoi,  the  A|aer- 
tc&ns  were  supposed  to  give  that  man  treat- 
ment. He  was  suppKxed  to  be  set  asldq.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  given  receipts  tot  his 
weapons. 

None  of  his  personal  belongings  weite  to 
be  touched.  This  was  the  battalion  30P, 
but  It  was  never  carried  out  on  a  com])any 
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level.  On  my  whole  tour  there  our  battalion 
never  took  a  live  Chleu  Hoi.  There  were  many 
leaflets  dropped.  We  found  Chleu  Hoi  passes 
on  bodies  of  dead  VC  and  dead  NVA,  but 
we    never    took    a    person    in.    The    feeling 
among  the  grunts  was  that  they  didn't  trust 
the  Chieu  Hoi.  I  went  down  with  an  officer 
to  Saigon,  to  the  national  Chieu  Hoi  center 
to  recruit  these  former  NVAs  to  serve  as  what 
we  called  Kit  Carson  Scouts.  These  scouts 
would  serve  In  a  line  company.  They  would 
serve  as  the  point  men  on  the  line  companies. 
For  the  most  part   they  were  mistreated  in 
the  battalion.  They  were  not  given   proper 
equipment.  They  were  saying,   well,  a  gook 
doesn't   have   to  have   this.    A   gook   doesn't 
have  to  have  that.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
the    exact  complement   that  a  U.S.  soldier 
had  In   the  field,  but  he  never  got  it.  The 
soldiers  didn't  want  a  Chleu  Hoi,  a  Kit  Car- 
son. In  their  platoon.  We  had  to  force  com- 
pany commanders  to  take  a  Chleu  Hoi  Into 
the  company.  The  second  Incident,  relating 
specifically  as  a  medic,  was  an  incident  In 
the  village  of  An  Quan.  which  Is  In  Bin  Dinh 
province,   north   of  Qui  Nhon.    I  was    with 
Charlie  Company.  3 /503rd,  and  we  had  been 
suffering  serious  Injuries,  traumatic  amputa- 
tions, especially  from  booby  traps.  On  two 
specific    Incidents,   we    had   men    who    were 
picked  up  by  supposedly  a  MEDIVAC  chop- 
per, but  the  chopper  was  a  slick  with  guns 
on  It.  It  had  a  Red  Cross  on  it.  but  there 
was    no    medic    on    board:    there    were    no 
stretchers.    In    the    third    Incident   we   had 
three  men  who  were  seriously  Injured.   The 
gunners  from  the  slick  Jumped  down  and 
started  to  throw  our  wounded  on  board.  I 
had    two    men    In    our    platoon    who    went 
beserk.   as    It  were.   They   beat   up   the   two 
gunners  on  the  chopper  while  the  chopper 
was    hovering    about    two    feet    above    the 
ground.  The  pilot  wouldn't  even  land.  And 
it  was  not  a  hot  LZ.  We  were  not  taking  fire 
from;   anybody.  They  beat  up   the  gunners 
because    they    were    mad    at    the    way    our 
wounded  were  being  treated.  To  add  to  this, 
.our  battalion  did  not  have  a  Medlvac  chop- 
per of  Its  own.  When  we  wanted  Medlvac.  a 
dust-off.  we  had  to  call  back  to  battalion 
headquarters  and  they  had  to  call   brigade 
Then  we  got  a  clearance  for  the  dust-off.  This 
was   a    matter    of    fifteen    minutes.    Fifteen 
minutes  seems  pretty  quick  over  here,  but 
over  there   It's  a  long  time,  specially  when 
you  have  a  man  dying  of  a  serious  wound 
TTiere  were  numerous  accidents  around  our 
LZ,  LZ  Uplift,  which  Is  south  of  Bong  Son, 
in  Bin  Dlnh  Province.  We    had  a  friendly 
village  to  the  south  of  vis.  There  were  two 
times  when  Americans  fired  from  the  perim- 
eter Into  this  village.  Working  in  8-5  I  would 
?o  out  and  be  part  of  the  Investigating  team 
In  which  the  American  government  would 
Investigate    the    accident.    Then    we    would 
pay  them  what  they  called  a  "saladium  pay- 
ment." Now  the  saladium   payment   wai  a 
condolence   type   payment,   like   you   might 
send  flowers  to  someone's  funeral. 

It  In  no  way  implied  or  implicated  us  as 
the  perpetrators  of  this.  So  we  would  pay 
them  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  people 
lost.  In  one  incident  there  was  a  woman 
and  five  children  killed  and  I  think  a  sum 
of  »500  was  paid  for  this.  In  another  inci- 
dent, right  before  I  left,  a  young  boy  was  out 
tending  cattle.  An  M-79  was  fired  from  the 
perimeter  and  he  was  seriously  wounded. 
We  could  not  take  him  to  an  American  hos- 
pital We  ^ent  about  an  hour  Just  preparing 
him  for  siu'gery.  He  was  not  taken  to  an 
American  hospital  but  to  a  Vietnamese  hos- 
pital. This  was  battaUon  SOP,  tbat  you  did 
not  take  wounded  Vietnamese  to  American 
facilities.  No  payment  was  made  and  I  went 
all  the  way  to  brigade  on  this.  I  tried  to  get 
payment  for  the  family  of  this  boy  who  died. 
but  I  was  not  able  to  follow  it  through.  At 
the  time  I  left,  the  S-5  officer  there  would 
not  listen  to  me;  the  brigade  S-5  wotUd  not 
listen  to  me.  The  last  thing  that  I  want  to 
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relate  was  the  last  mission  that  I  was  in 
volved  In  in  Vietnam.  Our  battaUon  was  to 
the  An  Lau  Valley  in  Bin  Dlhn  Province 
which  Is  west  of  Bong  Son.  Our  mission 
was  to  Interdict  NVA  Infiltration  down  the 
valley.  I  was  the  medic,  I  vras  the  senior 
medic  on  Fire  Base  Abby.  Along  these  valleyn 
there  were  small  garden  plots  and  graves  in 
the  garden  plots  wi.e  potatoes  and  small 
fruit-type  gardens,  or  truck-type  gardens 
Intelligence  said  that  the  NVA  were  usiar- 
these  gardens  as  souroes  of  food.  In  the 
period  of  six  weeks  tbat  I  was  there.  I  know 
of  ten  civilians,  ten  unarmed  civilians,  who 
were  killed  tending  these  gardens.  Again  i 
had  access  to  the  TOC  and  to  all  the  brief- 
ings. The  battalion  CO  was  upset  that  there 
were  no  weapons  found  with  the.se  people 
They  were  shot  while  they  were  working  the 
Held  and  there  were  no  weapons  found  with 
the  people.  It  was  covered  up  on  the  batta- 
lion level  and  these  people  were  reported  as 
VC.  In  fact,  they  were  old  men  who  were 
killed  working  these  plots.  Again,  there  were 
PSY-OP  missions  and  Chleu  Hoi  passes  were 
dropped  In  the  area.  But  the  fact  was  that 
these  people  were  up  there  to  visit  graves. 
The  graves  were  actually  In  the  garden  plots. 
I  doubt  very  much  If  the  people  really  under- 
stood that  tbey  weren't  supposed  to  be  In  the 
area.  The  area  was  not  a  free  fire  zone.  So 
prisoners  were  not  taken.  In  regard  to  medi- 
cal treatment  of  wounded  Vietnamese,  and 
this  Involves  not  only  captured  prisoners, 
but  also  any  Vietnamese,  when  we  went  out 
into  the  field  we  were  issued  a  small  bottle 
of  serum  albumin,  about  500  cc's.  Our 
platoon  sergeant  said,  "This  Is  worth  125 
Never  use  it  on  a  gook. "  There  were  many 
occasions  where  a  wotinded  Vietnamese  was 
sent  back  or  dusted-off  with  only  a  bandage 
to  stop  the  bleeding  when  the  man  needed 
IV  fluids  to  make  it.  He  was  not  given  thai 
aid.  We  had  to  account  for  our  bottles  of 
serum  albtunln  Just  as  we  had  to  account  for 
our  morphine.  We  were,  we  were  not  allowed 
to  waste  It  on  a  Vietnamese. 

Moderator.  Allan  Crouse,  former  Er-4,  also 
with  the  82nd  Airborne  Division. 

Ckouse.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the 
policies  and  the  conditions  of  the  people  Id 
our  areas  of  operation.  We  had  fire  bases 
twenty,  thirty  miles  north  of  Saigon  and  we 
had  one  battalion  on  the  border.  I  was  down 
there  from  January,  '89  to  December.  '69. 
This  was  about  a  year  after  the  Tet  offensive 
and  conditions  were  quiet.  There  was  some 
light  contact  but  the  North  Vietnamese,  you 
know,  could  not  stage  anything  right  arotind 
this  area  because  it  was  too  much.  Peace 
prevailed  around  the  area  and  with  relatively 
light  security.  We  were  getting  work  done 
without  harassment  from  the  enemy.  We  got 
to  kuow  some  of  the  Vietnamese  people  as 
human  beings.  We  talked  to  them,  with  In- 
terpreters, and  got  to  know  some  of  these 
old  papa-sans,  trash  as  the  army  says.  I 
mean,  these  people  do  have  so  much  intel- 
ligence and  wisdom  tbat  it's  Just  phenome- 
nal. And  you  learn  that  they  don't  really 
want  much  materially  because  they  never 
had  anything.  All  they  want  Is  a  chance  for 
peace,  to  live  off  the  land,  raise  their  chil- 
dren peacefully.  In  the  past  It's  Just  has 
been  too  much.  They  never  knew  anything 
el.se  besides  this  war.  It's  Just  tearing  every- 
thing up.  We  cleared  about  2,000  acres  north 
of  Saigon,  about  twenty  miles  north,  with 
many  tunnels  there,  destroying  the  land. 

Moderator.  Excuse  me.  Allan,  could  you 
get  Into  the  dynamiting  of  vUlages? 

CaotrsE.  Yes.  Actually  atrocities  were  not 
too  prevalent  there  because  the  army  felt  It 
was  close  to  a  populated  area  and  they  didn't 
want  any  bad  news.  Just  as  the  other  man 
said,  whenever  the  newsmen  were  around 
everything  was  nice  They  went  out  of  their 
way  to  keep  calm.  The  army  didn't  want  any 
atrocities  around  this  area.  But  we  would 
go  through  one  or  two  villages  where  they'd 
practice  their  explosives.  Just  walk  into 
these  huts  and  destroy  one  or  two. 
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Moderator  I  will  open  up  the  floor  right 
now  to  the  press  for  questions. 

QUESTION.  I'd  like  to  ask  Bill  Perry  a  ques- 
Uon.  What  do  you  feel  Uke,  you  men  who 
go  to  Vietnam  and  are  subject  to  such  bru- 
ajlty?  How  do  you  feel  this  affects  the  in- 
dividual when  'le  comes  back  to  the  United 
States  and  sees  things  happening  back  here? 
How  do  you  think  the  average  Vietnam  vet- 
jr»n  that's  done  all  these  things,  and  gone 
through  all  these  things,  feels  when  he 
oomes  back  to  the  States? 

PiRKT.  People  say  we  must  stop  the  war,  I 
feel  it's  so  much  more  than  this.  The  whole 
rich  man's  game  has  always  been  fear. 
They've  always  been  very  m  ich  into  Impress- 
ing us.  Now  here's  the  Empire  State  Building. 
Be  impressed.  Now  here  Is  the  C-6A  or  some 
fsntastlc  Jet  bomber.  Be  Impressed.  You 
know,  be  afraid  of  it.  Here  Is  a  club.  I'll  bust 
vour  head  If  you  don't  stay  In  line.  Be  im- 
pressed. Be  afraid.  Competition  is  another 
thing  that  brings  about  fear.  Like  ever  since 
we're  little  children.  Come  on,  stupid,  you're 
thirteen  months.  Why  can't  you  walk  yet? 
Then  there's  this  fear  that's  always  put  into 
lu  by  the  movie  people  for  Instance.  That  all 
Africans  are  cannibals  and  all  Indians  are 
mvsges.  Who  are  the  real  savages?  Who  Is 
reslly  creating  this  climate  of  fear — this  cli- 
mate of  mistrust — this  climate  which  makes 
us  scared  to  death  of  the  person  sitting  next 
to  us?  Who  prevents  us  from  loving  each 
other?  The  whole  fear  thing  Is  what's  creat- 
ing atrocities  In  Selma.  atrocities  In  Phuc 
Vlnh,  atrocities  In  Angola,  atrocities  In 
Uoiamblque.  atrocities  in  Montevideo.  It's 
happening  everywhere.  We're  afraid  of  our- 
selves. We're  not  allowed  to  love  each  other. 
The  whole  life-style  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, their  whole  cultural  and  social  way  of 
life,  It  nothing  but  love.  It's  a  kind  of  love 
we  really  lack  In  this  country  and  a  kind  of 
love  that  we  have  to  build.  A  kind  of  opening 
of  ourselves,  an  honesty  ourselves  and  a  love 
for  each  other  where  you  know  there  will  be 
00  reason  to  hurt  anyone  except;  perhaps  to 
protect  our  love.  You  know,  the  kind  of  love 
which  Is  called  primitive  or  savage.  The 
whole  American  policy  is  nothing  but  what 
you  might  call  cultural  Imperialism.  It's  like 
a  very  clever  form  of  racism.  They've  always 
been  In  to  trying  to  to  honkify  white  people 
as  much  as  possible.  Trying  to  make  you 
whiter  than  white.  Just  taking  their  whole 
decadent  culture,  their  whole  cold-weather 
culture,  their  whole  fear  culture,  their  whole 
money  culture,  and  push  their  fear,  push 
this  hate,  push  this  mistrust,  among  all  of 
us.  It's  this  kind  of  thing  some  of  us  have 
felt  all  of  our  lives.  You  know,  when  I  was 
sixteen  years  old,  I  used  to  hang  out  on 
street  comers,  drink  wine  with  other  kids, 
have  a  lot  of  fun,  and  be  free.  The  cops  came 
along  and,  bam,  put  me  in  Jail  for  sixteen 
monthi,.  Said  get  a  haircut  and  look  like  a 
honkey.  I  got  out  of  Jail,  you  know,  and  I 
WM  being  free  for  a  while,  having  a  lot 
of  fun,  and  you  know  the  Army  said  come 
with  me.  And,  you  know,  bam,  they  give  you 
a  haircut,  you  look  like  a  honkey.  .  .  .  and  act 
like  a  honkey.  I  came  out  of  the  Army  and 
for  two  and  half  years  I  was  really  having  a 
lot  of  fun  being  free.  My  wife  is  Oriental;  we 
have  two  children.  We  were  stopped  In  New 
Jersey  for  possession  of  rifles  and  Illegal 
weapons.  Like  the  whole  thing  happened  aU 
over  again.  You  know,  they  arrested  me  again 
cut  off  my  hair. 

Tou're  a  nigger  lover.  You're  a  pig  killer. 
We're  going  to  make  you  white.  You  know. 
cut  your  hair.  You  know,  the  whole  thing. 
Don't  be  free— you're  not  allowed  to  be  free. 
They  put  the  children  in  the  home.  The 
whole  thing  about  what  are  you  doing? 
to  make  more  gooks?  These  are  Vlet- 
own  veterans  who  have  Joined  the  police 
force  and  still  carry  the  same  racism.  Telling 
my  wife  thinks  like.  "You  get  your  orders 
from  Chairman  Mao,  don't  you?"  All  this 
weird  paranoid   fear   they  have.  Fear   that 
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they've  had.  and  we've  bad.  since  Mrth.  It's 
on  us  to  eradicate  this  fear.  It's  on  us  to  dig 
on  love,  you  know,  to  love  each  other — to 
learn  how  to  love.  The  Vietnamese  people 
dig  on  preserving  their  beautiful  Ufe-style 
and  they  won  us  over  by  loving  us.  Loving 
us  to  the  death  of  our  bonky  cultxuv.  Loving 
us  to  the  death  of  holding  our  white  values. 
Loving  us  to  the  death  of  believing  in  tech- 
nology. Loving  us  to  the  death  of  all  the 

phony   they   have   always  given   us. 

And  this  is  where  It's  at — digging  on  what 
they've  told  us  are  primitive  cultures,  you 
know,  getting  beck  Into  the  sun,  treating 
each  other  like  real  bxunan  beings,  not  com- 
peting, but  really  cooperating,  and  really 
loving  while  doing  so.  Like  It's  all  we  can  do. 
We  have  to  do  It.  It's  Just  a  question  of 
getting  it  together  and  doing  it. 

Moderator.  I  have  a  release  statement  here 
to  read  to  you.  "To  the  brothers  of  Winter 
Soldier:  Those  of  us  who  are  still  prisoners 
of  the  war  machine  would  like  to  express 
our  solidarity  vrtth  those  of  you  who  have 
found  the  courage  to  expose  what  we  are 
part  of  and  what  we  are  now  facing.  Hope- 
ftUIy  your  actions  will  move  more  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  uniform  to  Join  us 
In  our  resistance  from  within  of  the  systetn 
which  is  responsible  for  the  oppression  of 
peoples  around  the  vrorld.  Together  vre  can 
bring  that  system  to  a  halt.  Keep  up  the 
struggle,  signed,  Ttxt  Brothers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Servicemen's  Union,  Selfridge  Air  Force 
Base.  Michigan."  And  the  last  statement  is 
that  Representative  Oonyers  and  Senator  Mc- 
Oovem  have  invited  us  to  come  and  talk  to 
a  Congressional  hearing.  Now  this  is  It.  I 
don't  trust  the  United  States  Oovemment. 
I  don't  trust  the  FBI  or  the  CIA  and  I  most 
certainly  do  not  trust  Conyers.  I  don't  trust 
McOovem,  either.  McOovem's  a  presidential 
candidate.  Is  he  going  to  wait  until  he  gets 
ready  to  get  the  votes  and  then  Invite  us  to 
come  down  there  and  speak?  I'm  sorry,  but 
I'm  not  going  to  wait  for  that.  And  I  don't 
think  my  brothers  are  going  to  wait  for  that 
either.  WeTe  going  to  take  it  to  the  street. 
We're  not  going  to  wait  for  somebody  to  come 

up  and  ask  us.  "What  the  was  that 

thing  that  went  on  up  there  In  Michigan? 
Was  that  a  hotdog  sale?  What  was  it?"  We're 
going  to  take  It  right  to  the  street  and  we're 
going  to  make  sure  people  remember  what's 
going  on.  I'm  not  going  to  play  a  political 
bag  vrith  them  and  neither  are  my  brothers 
going  to  play  the  politic  bag.  So  that's  where 
It  U. 

rniST.    rOtJRTH.    and    ninth    rNFANTRT 
DIVISIONS 

Af  od«rafors 

Wayne  Novlck.  22.  SP/4.  Ist  En.,  2eth  Inf , 
1st  Inf.  Division  (From  February  106S  to 
February  1970) . 

Donald  Donner,  24,  SP/4,  Combat  Engi- 
neers. 20th  Brigade,  Seth  Combat  Engineers 
(August  1967  to  July  1968) 

Veterana  testifying 

John  Lytle,  24,  SP/4  (E-4),  "E"  Co.,  6/16 
Arty..  Ist  Inf.  Division  (August  1967  to  March 
1969) 

Robert  McConnachle.  22,  Sgt.  (E-6),  2/ 
28th,  1st  Infantry  (October  1967  to  Octo- 
ber 1968) 

Ron  Newton.  Pfc.  (E-S),  24,  3rd  Brigade, 
HHQ  Co.,  704  Maintenance  Bn.,  4th  Inf.  Dlv.. 
(July  1966  to  June  1967) 

John  Hartner.  26.  Sgt..  (E-5).  H  &  HD  3rd 
Brigade.  H  &  HD  2nd  Brigade.  4th  Infantry 
Division   (November  1969  to  August  1970) 

Carl  Rlppberger.  23,  E-4,  K  Troop.  3rd 
Squad,  lltb  Armored  Cav.  Reg.,  Attached  to 
9th  Infantry  Division  (Klay  1967  to  May  1968) 

Michael  Parrell,  24,  SP/4  (B-4) ,  "A"  Co..  2/ 
60.  9th  Infantry  Dlv..  (January  1967  to  Janu- 
ary 19681 

John  Henry.  26,  8P/4.  2/60,  1/11  Artillery, 
9th  Infantry  Division  (March  1968  to  Feb- 
ruary  1969) 

Franklin  Sbepard,  23,  8.  Sgt.,  (E-6).  5/60, 
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9th  Infantry  Division  (March  1908  to  Au- 
gust 1960) 

WUliam  Rice.  21.  SP/4.  3/47th,  and  HQ. 
3rd  Brigade.  9th  Infantry  Division  (Jan- 
uary 1969  to  January  1070) 

Barry  Hopkins,  23.  3/30th,  9th  Infantry 
Division  (January  1060  to  January  1070) 

Scott  Moore,  26,  1st  Lt.,  2 /80th.  Oth  In- 
fantry Division  (1968  to  1069) 

Mark  Lenlx,  24,  1st  Lt.,  1/llth  Arty  and 
2  39  Infantry,  Oth  Inf.  Division  (1068  to  1060) 

Moderator.  Good  afternoon.  My  name  Is 
Wayne  Novlck.  This  Is  going  to  be  the  testi- 
mony of  the  1st.  4th,  and  Oth  Infantry  Di- 
visions. I'm  the  moderator. 

DoNNER.  My  name's  Don  Donner.  I'm  go- 
ing to  moderate  also.  We're  changing  the 
format  somewhat  this  afternoon.  Instead  of 
having  each  person  rap  down  his  basic  line, 
about  what  happened  to  him  In  Vietnam, 
we're  going  to  try  and  take  wide  areas — 
treatment  of  G.I.6,  treatment  of  civilians, 
treatment  of  prisoners,  H  and  I  fire,  the  en- 
tire realm  of  free  fire  zones,  what  the  war 
has  done  to  us  Individually  and  collectively. 
For  each  of  these  sections  each  of  the  gentle- 
men on  the  panel  will  be  allowed  to  testify 
on  that  one  particular  section  before  we 
move  on  to  the  next.  We  will  allow  questions 
from  the  press,  one  or  two  at  the  end  of 
each  section  If  anybody  wishes  to  ask.  Okay. 
starting  here.  John,  would  you  like  to  intro- 
duce yourself  and  work  on  down. 

Lttle.  John  Lytle.  6/15  ArtlUery,  1st  Di- 
vision. I  spent--!  was  In  Vietnam  In  67,  68, 
69.  Came  back  a  Spec.  4.  I  think  I  was 
really  an  E-3,  but  I  ripped  my  records  off 
.so  they  never  knew  what  I  was.  My  M.O.S. 
was  13  Echo  20,  Artillery  Forward  Observer. 

McCoNNACHiE  My  name  is  Robert  McCon- 
nachle. I'm  22,  I'm  from  the  Sunshine  State, 
Miami.  Florida  I  was  a  student  before  i 
entered  the  service.  I  enlisted  in  the  service. 
I  was  a  sergeant  E-5,  I  was  In  the  Ist  In- 
fantry Division,  2nd /28th,  Black  Lions,  I  was 
an  RTO.  I  was  In  Vietnam  In  67  and  68  and 
right  now  I'm  a  student. 

Newton.  My  name  is  Ron  Newton.  24  years 
old,  Portland,  Oregon.  I  was  drafted.  I  was 
with  704  Maintenance  Battalion,  4th  Division. 
Personnel  Specialist.  Now  I'm  a  student  at 
Portland  State  Uplversity. 

Hartner.  My  name  is  John  Hartner,  I  am 
now  a  student,  I  was  In  graduate  school  be- 
fore I  was  drafted.  I  served  with  the  4th  In- 
fantry Division,  in  Vietnam.  When  I  first 
arrived  in  the  country,  I  worked  with  the 
Third  Brigade  Headquarters  Company  in  the 
Operating  Section.  Shortly  after  I  arrived,  the 
Third  Brigade  was  sent  home.  I  then  worked 
in  the  Intelligence  Section  in  the  Second 
Brigade. 

Rippberger.  My  name  Is  Carl  Rlppberger, 
I'm  23.  I  was  a  student  before  I  entered 
the  service.  I  was  In  Vietnam  from  May  of 
67  to  May  of  68.  I  was  In  K  troop,  3rd  Squad- 
ron. 11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment.  I  was 
a  machine-gunner  for  the  first  few  months 
I  was  there.  Later  on  I  drive  an  armored 
cavalry  assault  vehicle.  I'm  now  a  salesman 
for  an  electrical  distributor. 

Farrxll.  My  name  Is  Mike  Farrell,  I'm  34. 
I  was  a  part-time  student  before  I  was 
drafted.  I  was  drafted  In  April  of  '66.  I  got 
out  of  the  army  in  January  of  '68.  I  was  with 
A-company,  2nd/60th,  Oth  Infantry  Division. 
I  was  a  rifleman  for  the  first  three  months 
that  I  was  over  there.  The  remainder  of  the 
tour,  I  was  a  machlne-g:unner.  Right  now 
I'm  a  student  at  Oakland  Community  Col- 
lege here  In  Detroit. 

Henry.  My  name  Is  John  Henry,  I'm  26.  I'm 
a  student  from  Detroit.  I  was  a  Spec  4  In 
Vietnam  in  the  Oth  Infantry  Division,  same 
company  he  was  In,  2nd/60th,  I  was  there 
from  March  '68  to  February  of  '69.  I  was  an 
Infantryman  for  9  months,  worked  on  a 
mortar  squad,  and  the  last  three  months  I 
was  a  trash  man  for  an  Artillery  Unit. 

Sheparo.  My  name  is  Frank  Sbepard,  I'm 
23.  from  Plymouth.  Michigan.  I  was  a  student 
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before  I  entered  the  service.  I'm  a  free  ispMt 
now.  I  was  In  the  5th  Battalion,  80t^  In- 
fantry In  the  Headquarters  Division,  Ih  the 
Personnel  Department.  Served  In  Vietnam 
from  March  of  '68  to  August  of  '69. 

RicB.  My  name's  Bill  Rice,  I'm  from  |71ne- 
land.  New  Jersey,  I'm  21  years  old.  I  ^ wis  a 
machlneirunner  for  D-Company,  3rd  Bat- 
talion. 47th  Infantry,  and  then  when  they 
were  moved  out  I  was  transferred  to  ^ead 
quarters.  Third  Brigade. 

HopurNS.  My  name  is  Barry  Hopltlni,  I'm 
23  years  old  from  Oreensberg.  Kansas.  I  en- 
listed for  the  draft  In  '68  and  went  to  Viet- 
nam In  January.  1969  to  January  "70.  t  was 
with  the  3rd/39th,  9th  Division.  I  ^'as  a 
point  man  for  five  months. 

Moows.  My  name  Is  Scott  Moore,  I'm  26 
years  old,  I'm  from  New  York  City.  '.'  was 
a  First  Lieutenant  In  the  Infantry.  I  iiras  a 
platoon  leader  for  Ave  months  and  Foiward 
Resupply  after  that.  I  served  with  the  2nd/ 
39th.  9th  Infantry  Division. 

IiENix.  My  name  Is  Mark  Lenlx,  I':n  24 
years  of  age,  I  was  a  lab  technician  bel  ore  I 
went  In  the  service.  I  was  drafted.  I  tiras  a 
Ist  Lieutenant,  served  with  the  ist'llth 
Artillery  attached  to  the  2nd /39th  Inf  intry 
Battalion  as  a  Forward  Observer. 

Moderator.  We're  going  to  start  dlscu  sslon 
on  H  &  I  Are.  Bob.  you  were  an  RTO  at  d  an 
FO.  Forward  Observer,  for  Artillery  wo  -king 
with  the  Infantry.  Could  you  tell  us  ibout 
H  &  I  fire?  Exactly  what  It  Is,  how  11  wtis 
used,  how  often,  and  things  like  that? 

McCoNTffACHiE.  H  &  I  flre  Is  Harrassnent 
and  Interdiction.  These  guns.  105  Howt  :zen. 
they  shoot  mostly  at  night,  to  keep  th«  V.C. 
on  the  move.  They  always  got  to  keep  ;hem 
moving  to  protect  us  and  the  ambushes.  Ill 
give  you  one  Instance  on  H  &  I  flre.  The 
people  firing  don't  know  what  they're  ilrlng 
them  at:  they're  so  stupid.  I  was  In  a  leper 
colony.  It  was  called  Ben  Son.  There  iras  a 
unit  of  40-meter  mike  mikes,  they're  usually 
not  on  Jeeps,  dusters  they're  called.  This 
one  unit  put  46  rounds  In  this  leper  cg  lony, 
killing  some  civilians.  It  was  a  hospital  ;om- 
plex.  They  knew  where  It  was.  So  I  Jumped 
In  the  ARVN's  truck  C  there  were  140  AUVNs 
at  this  place  and  there  were  only  ;hree 
Americans,  a  sergeant  and  two  PFC's),  and 
the  ARVNs  took  me  over  where  this  unit 
was.  There  was  a  Captain  there  and  he  i  sked 
me  If  I  had  told  his  superiors.  My  superiors 
were  located  In  Dl  An  which  Is  detonatt  5-2. 
I  showed  him  where  we  were  on  the  maj  and 
he  holds  his  hands  In  the  air  and  says.  I 
know  where  you're  at  now."  You  kno'v,  he 
says.  "Don't  tell  my  superiors."  and  I  said 
okay.  So  I  went  back  to  my  base  camp  \ihere 
I  was  stationed. 

Moderator.  John,  you  were  also  In  Artil- 
lery, would  you  care  to  talk  about  H  &  1  ? 

Lttle.  We'd  have  to  get  clearance  rrom 
battalion  to  shoot  'em. 

You'd  have  to  call  In  and  get  your  cear- 
ance.  get  your  grids,  you'd  mark  It  off  on  your 
maps  and  you'd  get  everything  set  uo  to 
shoot  H  &  I's.  We  used  to  shoot  H  &  I's  Ihree 
times  a  night  anyway.  Every  time  we  shot 
we'd  shoot  like  a  hundred  rounds.  mayb<  two 
hundred  rounds,  of  these  big  shells,  you 
know.  105  Howitzer  shoots  a  shell  app-oxl- 
mately  five  Inches  In  diameter.  It's  about  this 
long  with  a  projectile  on  It  and  a  shell  part 
on  It.  Itll  make  you  a  nice  swimming  bole 
when  It  lands.  So  maybe  three  times  a  right 
we'd  shoot  those,  you  know.  At  least  fo-  six 
months  we  did  that.  I  remember.  We  usually 
didn't  have  to  get  much  clearance,  you  kiow. 
If  we  Just  wanted  to  shoot  'em,  we  wjuld 
mark  off  for  one  of  the  companies  that  vere 
out  on  patrol  or  something:  they'd  cal  In 
and  sav  there's  a  little  bit  of  movemeni  (or 
one  of  the  starlight  scopes  would  plcl  up 
some  movement)  and  we'd  Just  throw  some 
shells  In.  If  It  happened  to  be  a  village,  we'd 
probably  Just  lob  some  shells  In  there  too. 
It's  no  big  thing,  you  know.  We  didn't  w  orry 
about  It. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Moderator.  Did  you  ever  notice  any  results 
of  the  H  &  I  flre?  Were  you  ever  In  the  area 
after  H&Iflre? 

LmxE.  Well.  yeah,  like  I've  been  around  In 
areas,  you  know:  walked  through  the  villages 
after  we've  hit  'em,  and  they're  Just  totally 
destroyed,  totally.  Like,  say  this  building 
right  here  would  be  nothing,  you  know.  You 
could  see  the  sky,  everything  would  be  com- 
pletely, completely  rubble. 

Moderator.  Okay.  You  say  the  order  came 
down  from  battalion  on  this.  How  do  we 
know  that  these  people  were  V.C.  or  were  not 
V.C? 

Lttle.  We  were  In  areas  that  If  there  was 
movement  at  night,  wow,  maybe  they're  try- 
ing to  get  you.  so  we  get  them  first. 

Moderator.  Okay.  John  Henry,  you  also 
mentioned  that  you  were  In  an  area  where 
H  &  I  fire  wEis  S.6.P.  Would  you  care  to  com- 
ment on  It? 

Henrt.  I  was  m  an  Artillery  unit  for  a 
while.  It  wasn't  where  we  fired  H  &  I's.  But 
you've  got  to  get  clearance  from  the  Viet- 
namese nationals  and  the  Americans.  They 
f=et  up  these  fire  zones,  the  H  &  I  fire  zonee. 
There  are  areas  like  In  the  Plain  of  Reeds. 
which  is  south  of  Saigon  and  a  stronghold 
of  V.C,  where  they  pretty  much  own  the 
country  and  they  walk  at  will  at  night.  Well, 
you've  got  to  flre  a  lot  of  harassing  flre.  We 
used  to  take  our  mortars  out  to  the  field 
and — well,  the  V.C  aren't  stupid  either. 

They  get  out  of  the  rain.  They're  not  like 
us:  we  sleep  in  the  rain  around  dykes.  But 
the  V.C.  they  go  to  houses  and  hamlets,  rest 
up  fr.r  the  night,  and  get  food  and  things. 
And  we  u.>ied  to  shell  villages  at  times,  like 
five  or  six  rounds  every  thirty  minutes  or 
so  all  through  the  night.  On  the  perimeter 
of  the  village,  people  had  a  curfew  and  were 
supposed  to  be  In.  But  If  some  mama-san 
gnrt  uo  during  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
had  to  move  her  bowels,  she  was  ducking 
flack,  too.  We  had  free  flre  zones;  we  had 
mad  minutes.  Just  about  throughout  the 
Ninth  Division.  You  know  about  mad  min- 
utes. A  mad  minute — everybody  gets  on  line, 
everybody  in  the  comjjany.  and  you  play 
Machine  Gun  Murphy.  You're  told  to  flre  a 
magazine  through  vour  weapon  and  you  Just 
pepper  the  countryside.  Usually  you  do  this 
about  six  o'clock  at  night  because  you  get 
colors  off  the  tracers.  I  don't  know  why. 

Moderator.  John,  did  you  ever  use  the  mad 
minute  In  an  area  or  In  a  flre  supijort  base 
where  there  was  a  village  close  by? 

Henry,  Well,  there  are  hootches  along  the 
woodllne  and  that's  where  pockets  of  V.C. 
would  collect.  So  we  flred  towards  the  wood- 
llne. and  where  there  were  hootches,  where 
there  was  civilian  population.  But  they  had 
thick  bunkers,  thick  bunkers. 

Moderator.  Mark,  you  were  an  artillery 
officer,  can  you  give  us  anything  more  on 
H  &  I  pollcv  and  techniques? 

Lenix.  Well,  H  &  I  was  to  sort  of  keep  the 
V.C.  off  guard. 

You  weren't  sure  what  was  there,  but  If 
they  were,  then  of  course,  you  Just  drop 
artillery  on  top  of  them.  When  I  was  working 
with  H  &  I  flre,  you'd  put  your  arms  out  and 
the  only  clearance  you'd  have  would  be  from 
battalion.  You'd  call  them,  give  them  a  grid 
square,  and  they'd  .sav,  "Sure,  there's  nothing 
there.  Go  ahead  and  shoot."  And  then,  of 
course,  you'd  .send  the  order  to  the  guns  and 
the  guns  would  shoot.  Well,  on  one  Instance 
that  I  can  remember,  there  was  nobody  there 
and  we  went  ahead  and  shot.  The  next  day 
a  papa-san  brought  In  his  dead  wife  and 
wounded  baby.  There  was  nobody  there. 

Moderator.  Okay.  Mike  Farrell,  we  also 
talked  about  H  &  I:  would  vou  care  to  talk? 
Farrei.l.  Yes,  I  was  In  a  Brigade  Medical 
Center  In  Tan  An.  This  was  a  short  distance 
from  mv  base  camn.  I  was  trying  to  get 
dental  aid  and  I  was  in  the  aid  station.  This 
was  aonroxlmately  Mav  of  '67  and  they 
brought  In  a  woman  with  a  small  child.  The 
child    was   approximately   three,   four   years 
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old,  and  the  child  was  very  badly  mutilated 
He  was  bleeding  very  profusely,  you  know 
and  he  was  In  a  state  of  shock,  i  asked  the 
doctor  what  had  happened  to  this  child  and 
the  doctor  said  that  the  child  was  hit  bv 
H  &  I  flre.  I  myself  did  not  see  the  chUd 
being  wounded  by  this  H  &  I  flre,  but  this 
was  the  report  that  the  chopper  oUots 
brotight  In. 

Moderator.  Scott,  I  Just  want  to  get  this 
In  '  3re  You  were  In  the  same  unit  as  Mark 
Can  you  corroborate  the  testimony  he's 
given? 

Moore.  Right;  I  was  In  the  same  unit  for 
four  or  five  months  before  Mark  got  there 
and  H  &  I's  were  definitely  used.  I  can 
remember  going  through  rice  paddles  on 
search  and  destroy  missions  and  flndlng  dead 
peasants  In  the  middle  of  the  paddles.  Just 
lying  there.  I'm  sure  they  were  caused  bv 
H  Sc  I's.  ' 

Moderator.  Bill  (Rice) ,  you  also  were  talk- 
Ing  about  H  &  I. 

Rice.  Well,  we  went  out  one  night  when 
an  ambush  was  set  up  around  this  hootch 
We  had  gone  through  this  area  several  times. 
We  knew  the  papa-san  and  everything  there 
We  come  up  there  this  one  night  and  started 
getting  a  big  hassle  from  him  because  mortar 
rounds  from  our  Sis  had  gone  through  the 
roof  of  his  hootch.  Another  landed  outside 
his  hootch  and  blew  his  boat  up.  Fortunate- 
ly, no  one  was  killed.  We  tised  to  get  a  lot 
of  readings  They  put  out  these  things  called 
duffle  bags  and  radar.  They  pick  up  readings 
on  these  and  flre  on  them.  I  doubt  that  they 
had  any  visual  contact  with  the  people  they 
were  firing  on,  but  rather  picked  them  up  on 
radar  and  flred  on  a  radar  sight,  not  knowing 
who  was  there. 

Moderator.  That's  radar  against  personnel 
on  the  ground? 
Rice.  Right. 

Moderator.  Is  there  any  way  that  you 
would  understand  for  the  radar  to  be  used 
to  tell  If  these  troops  were  friendly  or  not? 
Rice.  About  the  only  way  you  coiold  tell, 
was  to  call  and  see  If  any  friendly  units  were 
In  the  area.  They'd  check  with  the  ARVN, 
with  the  American  units,  and  any  imlt  oper- 
atlflg  around  tis.  If  there  were  no  military 
units  there,  then  they  would  flre.  They'd  not 
check  for  civilians. 
Moderator.  I  see. 

Moderator  (Novick).  Just  on  this  radar 
business,  I  was  In  the  Infantry  also.  To  tell 
you  how  accurate  It  was.  they  set  up  some 
anti-personnel  radar  In  my  base  camp  and 
sent  my  platoon  out  on  a  little  riff  around 
the  NDP.  They  were  picking  up  VC  In  be- 
tween us.  on  the  sides  of  us.  In  back  of  us 
and  In  front  of  us  and  there  was  nobody  out 
there  but  us.  So  that's  how  accurate  the  stuff 
Is. 

Moderator.  Okay.  Most  of  you  have  agreed 
that  H  &  I  la  fairly  SOP — standard  operat- 
ing procedure.  Does  anybody  else  have  any 
nartlcular  story  they  want  to  relate  on  this 
matter?  Okay.  For  the  benefit  of  the  audi- 
ence. It's  my  understanding  that  the  entire 
free-flre  zone  concept,  where  areas  are  set 
aside  and  anybody  there  Is  assumed  to  be  an 
enemy,  H  &  I  flre,  flring  without  warning  at 
anything  moving  In  this  area,  Is  against  not 
only  the  Geneva  Conventions,  but  most  of 
the  rules  on  civilized  warfare.  Do  any  of  the 
members  of  the  press  wish  to  raise  a  ques- 
tion on  H  &  I  flre  to  this  panel?  Okay.  Our 
next  topic  Is  going  to  be  treatment  of  OIs 
In  the  service  In  Vietnam  by  officers  and 
other  OIs.  Ron.  you  were  a  personnel  special- 
ist. Would  you  like  to  give  us  something 
on  this? 

Newton.  As  a  personnel  specialist  I  had 
contact  with  records,  of  course.  I  saw  en- 
listed men  being  used  In  Jobs  that  were  out- 
side of  their  MOS.  I  was  used  In  a  completely 
unrelated  Job,  a  menial  Job  at  tech  supply, 
when  I  was  a  personnel  specialist,  because 
they  were  short  handed.  I  saw  men  that  were 
not  quallfled  to  go  out  on  guard  duty  or 
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Chora  DftUolB,  sent  out  on  patrols.  Men  who 
„ "  n^  quallfled  with  M-16s  were  sent  out 
Tn  oatrolfl  to  use  the  weapons.  I  myself  was 
^ued  a  Claymore.  I  never  saw  one  before 
I  sot  to  Vleinam- 

I  never  had  any  AIT  training.  OJT  (on  the 
(Ob  traming)  and  many  other  people  were 
rhui  way.  No  Jungle  training.  We  were  part 
^Tan  advanced  party  from  4th  InXaniry  Di- 
vision which  I  think  is  the  worst  Division 
in  vieuxam  because  it's  poorly  trained.  Be- 
sTdes  we  shouldn't  be  over  there  anyway.  But 
I  was  part  ol  the  advance  party.  We  did  not 
know  how  to  do  anything  right  while  we 
were  over  there.  The  first  Initlai  months  the 
officers  completely  harass  the  men.  We  were 
UTinK  in  pup  tents,  yet  we  had  to  have  spli- 
^il^  boots.  And  shined  buckles.  If  you 
didn't  obey  the  commands.  If  you  didn't  get 
mio  the  program,  they'd  take  you  out  and 
ship  you  to  the  infantry.  AIT.  for  those  that 
don't  know,  U  Advance  Infantry  Training. 
Now  you  qualify  with  your  weapons,  you 
learn  how  to  fight.  Since  I  was  a  personnel 
specialist.  I  really  didn't  know  what  was 
doming  off  when  I  got  over  there.  And  they 
Baid  "Okay,  you're  going  on  a  patrol  to- 
night." "A  what?  Can  I  take  my  typewriter 
vrtth  me  or  something?" 

Moderator.  Ron,  you  said  you  were  issued 
a  Claymore  and  never  had  any  Steteside 
training  on  the  use  of  such  a  weapon.  Did 
you  receive  training  while  you  were  in  Viet- 
nam on  any  weapons  that  you  were  required 
w  use  or  carry? 

NxwTON.  No.  I  started  out  with  an  M-14 
but  shortly  after  we  got  to  Vietnam  we  got 
U-16's. 

MoDXXATOB.  And  you  also  did  not  have  any 
training  on  the  M-167 

Newton.  I  had  training  on  the  M-14. 
but  I  did  not  have  training  on  the  M-16. 
MoDiEATOB.  Mark,  a  lot  of  people  In  the 
States  are  under  the  Impression  that  the  QI 
gets  the  best  medical  care  In  the  world.  I 
believe  you  have  something  that's  a  little 
contrary  to  that.  Could  you  give  us  that? 

Lknix.  Right.  My  Easter  of  '89  wasn't  ex- 
acUy  what  I'd  caU  a  treat.  I  was  wounded. 
They  decided  that  I  wasn't  wounded   bad 
enough  to  be  dusted  off,  so  I  waited  a  period 
of  approximately  nine  hours  while  I  was  lay- 
ing in  a  pig  sty  to  be  dusted  off.  When  I 
was  dusted  off,  I  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  I 
wUl  say  the  treatment  I  got  was  fast,  but 
efficient,  It  wasn't.  I  was  taken  Into  the  oper- 
aUng  room  and  worked  on.  They  completely 
neglected  the  wounds  on  my  arms  and,  of 
course,  I  had  to  say,  "I  don't  think  you're 
finished  yet."  So  they  sewed  up  the  wounds 
on  my  arms.  I  was  then  released  to  get  to 
a  ward.  I  was  put  In  a  ward  where  there  was 
no  medio,  no  supervisor.  I  was  told  by  the 
man  laying  next  to  me  that  I  was  hemor- 
rhaging. Well,  since  there  was  no  one  In  the 
ward  that  meant  I  had  to  get  up  and  walk 
back  to  the  operating  room  and  open  the 
door  and  say,  "Doctor,  I'm  not  done."  Then 
they  put  me  back  on  the  table  and  said, 
"Oh,  I  guess  you're  not  I"  And  they  flnished 
It  up.  Well,  that  wasn't  the  end  of  It.  Then 
they  sent  me  for  two  weeks  recuperation. 
As  I  was  recuperating,  the  wounds  were  sup- 
posed to  be  heaUng.  WeU,  they  didn't  heal, 
but  the  doctor  gave  the  orders  to  take  the 
stitches  out  without  ever  looking  at  me.  The 
stitches  came  out  and  the  wounds  opened 
back  up,  but  I'd  already  been  released  from 
the  hospital  so  they  couldn't  treat  me  again. 
So  they  sent  me  home.  When  I  got  back  to 
my  imlt,  I  stopped  at  the  hospital  In  Dong 
Tam,  which  was  the  9th  Med.  BattaUon  Hos- 
pital, and  they  told  me  that  I'd  have  to  be 
operated  on  again.  I  told  them  that  "No, 
thank  you,  brother."  I  went  to  the  aid  station 
and  was  worked  on  by  a  8pec/6  who  was  just 
a  male   nurse,   but   he    gave    me   excellent 
treatment.  The  treatment  that  the  army  of- 
fered me  and  gave  me  was  no  good.  I  had  to 
••ek  my  own  from  people  within  the  unit 
that  I  knew. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MoDEXAToa.  What  was  the  general  attitude 
of  the  doctors  in  the  hospital  toward  yourself 
and  the  other  people  who  hadn't  been  treat- 
ed properly? 

Lenix.  Well,  I  never  saw  a  doctor.  He  came 
in  one  day  and  took  a  look  at  me  and  said, 
"All  right.  Yoiir  stitches  will  come  out  in 
three  days."  And  that  was  the  last  of  it. 
Three  days  later  the  stitches  came  out.  He 
wasn't  there  to  supervise  it;  It  was  a  Spec/4. 
Just  an  aide,  who  came  and  clipped  'em  out. 
As  they  were  coming  out.  the  woimds  were 
opening  up  and  he  asked  the  nurse  In  the 
ward,  "These  wounds  are  opening,  should 
I  taken  em  out?"  And  she  said.  "The  doctor 
ordered  it."  The  rest  of  them  came  out  and 
the  wounds  opened  back  up. 

MoDKBATOB.  Is  thsrc  anybody  else  on  the 
panel  who  has  any  testimony? 

Fabbell.  Yes.  It  was  April  of  '67  and  I 
sprained  an  ankle.  The  only  medical  treat- 
ment 1  ever  received  was  an  Ace  Bandage; 
if  you're  not  familiar  with  it,  It's  a  big 
elastic  bandage  that  they  use  to  tape  up  sore 
muscles.  I  could  not  walk  out  In  the  field. 
But  for  three  months  I  was  out  in  the  field 
with  this  foot  taped  up  like  this  and  It  was 
the  only  remedy  they  would  give  me.  They 
wouldn't  give  me  enough  time  off  out  on 
the  line  to  let  that  foot  heal  up  properly. 
They'd  give  me  Ace  bandages — new  ones — 
each  time  I'd  come  out  of  the  field  because 
they'd  be  mined  by  the  water  and  the  mud 
that  we  were  in.  And  Darvon  Compound. 
If  you  don't  know  what  Darvons  are.  they're 
Just  little  pain  pills,  mild  pain  pills,  and 
they're  very  widely  distributed  over  there. 
There  Is  another  Instance  of  my  mistreat- 
ment over  there.  I  have  very  poor  vision  and 
I  lost  my  glasses  on  a  night  ambush  patrol. 
I  only  had  one  pair  of  glasses  remaining  and 
these  were  sunglasses.  I  was  made  to  pull 
guard  duty  at  night  on  a  bunker  with  sun- 
glasses. I  have  220/20  vision  In  both  eyes. 
As  far  as  I'm  concerned  that's  pretty  blind. 
I  couldn't  see  and  then  with  really  dtirk 
sunglasses  (the  type  that  the  army  Issues 
you),  I  was  pulling  guard  duty.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  my  tour — I  had  to  go  to  the 
doctor — I  couldn't  tell  them  that  I  couldn't 
see  at  night.  I  had  to  go  get  a  doctor's  note 
to  tell  them  I  had  to  get  a  profile  that  I 
wasn't  supp>ofied  to  be  on  guard  duty.  So 
seeing  as  I  couldn't  pull  guard  duty  and 
details  dtulng  the  day.  they  had  one  remain- 
ing cbore  for  me  to  do  while  I  was  waiting 
for  my  glasses  to  come  In. 

That  was  to  pull  KP.  which  I  did.  Like  I 
pulled  KP  every  df.y.  I  was  on  permanent  KP 
f->T  a  month  and  a  half,  two  months.  Needless 
ti  say,  everybody  knows  what  KP  is  like. 
How  do  you  feel  at  the  end  of  the  day  of 
doing  KP  all  day,  day  in  and  day  out. 

Moderator.  Right.  John,  we  were  talking 
earlier  about  sick  call,  and  such,  if  you'd 
care  to  go  Into  that. 

Henbt,  The  army  U  a  very  demeaning  ex- 
perience. They  have  a  pre-set  way  of  think- 
ing about  enlisted  people,  especially  draftees. 
When  I  was  an  Infantryman,  there  weren't 
many  ways  to  get  off  the  Une  and  the  thing 
you  "wanted  to  do  was  get  off  the  line.  But 
they'd  save  those  Jobs  for  the  short-timers — 
building  bunkers,  filling  sand  bags,  biu-n- 
Ing  .  .  .  good  Jobs  like  that.  A  lot  of  people 
were  going  on  sick  call  because  we  were 
losing  a  lot  of  people.  I  went  on  sick  call 
and  I  had  to  get  my  sUp  from  the  doctor 
that  said  I  was  exempt  from  going  out  in 
the  field  because  I  had  a  split-open  toe.  The 
conditions  out  in  the  paddies  would  have 
Just  aggravated  It.  So  I  got  this  slip  from  the 
doctor,  but  he  said  I  had  to  go  and  see  the 
major  who  was  the  battalion  CO.  He  was 
clearing  all  people;  he  was  like  the  second 
step  after  you  went  through  the  doctor.  He 
looked  at  my  toe,  took  off  the  bandage,  and 
said  It  didn't  look  that  bad.  He  said  that  they 
were  obliged  to  send  a  certain  amount  of 
people  out  to  the  field — they  had  to  field  so 
many  people  from  each  company — and  If  I 
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didn't  go  somebody  else  would  have  to  go. 
So  what  they  did,  they  had  the  first  sergeant 
going  out  to  the  field;  they  had  the  mail 
•clerk  going  out  in  the  field;  they  had  the 
supply  clerK  going  out  to  the  field;  and  they 
had  the  guy  who  fixed  the  radios  going  out 
to  the  field.  They  couldnt  field  enough 
people  because  too  many  people  were  going 
on  sick  call. 

Moderator.  Would  you  consider  this  going 
on  sick  call.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  to  be 
malingering? 

Hbnbt.  Well,  It's  really  hard  to  rap  to 
people  who  haven't  been  in  the  army.  If 
you've  never  been  to  Vietnam  and  you've 
never  been  In  the  situation  where  you  go  out 
every  day,  you've  got  a  really  good  chance  to 
Idle.  It  was  tough  when  you  went  on  sick  call 
because  they  gave  you  a  bad  time.  You  bad 
to  sit  on  the  porch,  not  smoke  cigarettes,  and 
stand  around  until  sick  call  started  at  eight 
o'clock.  You  had  to  be  there  at  7:80.  You 
had  to  go  to  the  orderly  room  and  get  a  pass, 
which  meant  you  had  to  miss  breakfast.  They 
didn't  make  It  easy  to  be  sick;  and  It  wasnt 
fun  to  be  sick,  either,  because  they  always 
had  something  else.  Like  if  you  couldnt  go 
out  to  the  field,  you  could  fill  sand  bags  or 
something.  You  had  to  be  really  slck-slck 
to  stop  doing  anything. 

Modebatob.  Okay.  Evidently  It  was  re- 
quired to  have  a  certain  amount  of  people 
in  the  field  at  all  times.  If  people  were  sick, 
documented  sick  by  the  doctor,  they  had  to 
go  to  a  major  who  was  In  charge  of  putting 
a  certain  number  of  p>eople  out  In  the  field. 
If  he  could  not  get  enough  people  out  in  the 
field,  then  he  could  override  the  doctor's  or- 
ders, even  though  the  person  was  classified 
by  the  doctor  as  supposed  to  be  staying  in? 
Hekbt.  Well.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself, 
and  the  doctor  told  me  that  I  was  borderline. 
He  said  that  if  I  went  out  to  the  field  It 
might  be  aggravated,  but  there  weren't  any 
stitches  m  It.  I  got  a  shot  of  Tetanus  and 
some  pills.  I  was  wearing  shower  shoes  and  he 
said  that  I  should  keep  it  dry  as  much  as  pos- 
sible and  keep  It  out  in  the  air.  If  I  went  out 
to  the  field,  I'd  have  to  wear  my  boots  and 
I'd  be  wet  as  long  as  I  was  out  there.  I  know 
of  other  people  who  got  turned  down  by  the 
major  who  had  to  go  back  out  in  the  field 
even  though  they  had  crotch  rot  so  bad  that 
It  was  from  genital  to  toe.  We  lost  a  lot  of 
people  the  first  couple  of  months  I  was  in 
country.  My  MOS  was  mortars  and  they  dis- 
banded the  mortar  platoon  to  fill  the  in- 
fantry platoon. 

Moderator.  By  lost,  you  mean  a  lot  of  men 
were  ripped  off,  killed?  And  they  had  to  fill 
back  up,  or  what? 

Henby.  Yeah,  we  lost  fifty  percent.  More 
than  fifty  percent  of  our  casualties  were  by 
booby  traps  and  that's  Just  being  unlucky 
because  all  It  takes  Is  one  guy  to  put  his  foot 
m  the  wrong  place  and  a  lot  of  people  get 
hurt.  There's  no  enemy  contact,  no  direct 
enemy  contact.  You're  not  getting  a  body 
count,  but  they  are.  I  don't  think  we  ever 
did  better  than  they  did  against  us  because 
they  were  ingenious,  you  know. 

Moderator.  Okay.  Ron,  did  you  want  to  say 
something  else? 

Newton.  Yes,  I  had  ulcers  while  I  was  over 
In  Vietnam,  probably  as  a  direct  result  of 
being  In  Vietnam  because  I  didn't  like  It 
at  all.  At  first,  I  went  on  sick  call  a  couple 
of  times,  complained  of  a  bad  stomach,  a 
progressively  growing  worse  stomach.  Then 
they  started  thinking  I  was  faking  becatise 
some  of  the  men  were  faking.  But  one  night 
I  had  an  attack  which  started  bleeding — 
bowel  movements  produced  blood.  In  the 
morning  I  couldn't  get  out  of  my  bunk.  The 

sergeant  came  In  and  said,  "Get  the 

out  of  the  bunk.  Go  out  and  work."  And  I 
said,  "I  cant  get  up."  So  he  went  and  got 
the  ist  Sergeant  and  they  grabbed  me,  took 
me  out  of  the  bunk,  and  I  passed  out.  Then 
they  thought,  well,  maybe  he  Isn't  faking, 
so  they  got  me  on  a  stretcher,  took  me  over 
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to  tbe  hospital,  and  fottnd  out  I  dl(^  have 
ulcers. 

I  was  In  the  hospital  that  time  fdr  two 
weeks.  They  put  me  on  a  bland  diet,  but  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  first  three  days  lor  so, 
I  couldnt  get  around  very  much.  ;  They 
wanted  me  to  make  my  bunk,  lay  on  top  of 
It.  and  do  a  few  details  around  the  hospital. 
I  refused  and  that  made  them  a  little  up- 
tight. They  wanted  to  get  me  out  of  [there, 
since  I  woiildn't  play  ball.  About  a  iponth 
later,  I  went  back  the  second  time  wlth|worae 
ulcers.  They  finally  gave  me  a  different  diet 
In  the  company  so  that  I  could  keep  wctklng. 
But  the  second  time  I  went  back,  they 
shipped  me  to  Qui  When  where  I  did  (nally 
receive  some  treatment,  some  really  good 
treatment  and  I  was  able  to  comba|t  the 
ulcers.  But  every  time  that  I  tried  to  go  on 
sick  call,  since  I  was  one  of  the  trouble- 
makers In  the  company,  they  tried  to  fefuse 
me.  Also,  I  had  a  dental  problem.  Some>  of  us 
lost  our  toothbrushes  while  we  weroi  over 
there;  they  didn't  have  any  more  4ooth- 
bruabes  to  give  us,  because  we  wer4  Ad- 
vanced Advance  Party.  I 

The  first  month  or  two  we  were  over  there. 
we  dldnt  have  anything.  We  had  a  canteen 
of  water,  that's  it.  No  toothbrushes  what- 
ever. My  teeth  got  progressively  worse. 
Finally.  I  wanted  to  go  see  a  dentldt  be- 
cavise  I  started  getting  sores  on  my  ieeth. 
and  they  said,  "No,  we  can't  spare  yo^."  It 
got  so  bad  that  I  could  Just  lift  my  gum  up. 
or  lift  my  teeth  and  say,  "Hey.  look  at  that." 
They  finally  gave  me  dental  treatment,  but 

now  as  a  restUt  of  thoee  peoplf,  I'm 

going  to  lose  my  teeth. 

MoDEKATOB.  It  Is  very  common  for  wt 
la  In  charge,  the  sergeant  or  the  offltj 
charge  of  allowing  people  to  go  to  sic 
to  put  it  off  for  any  length  of  time? 
Newtok.   If   they  can.   They'll  try 
faking  at  first.  If  they  see  signs  of  it, 
put  It  off  some  more  tantu  they  can  bpare 
you.  [ 

MooKKATOB.  John  Hartner,  we  were  talking 
earlier  about  many,  many  things.  One  c^  the 
most  Important  things  which  we  fe^l  we 
must  talk  about  on  this  panel  Is  the  ^eat- 
ment  of  both  clvUlans  and  suspected  (clean- 
ing civilian)  VC.  Would  you  care  to  go  Into 
that?  I 

Haxtnsx.  First,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  ftlttle 
bit  about  the  way  we  ran  our  operation^  We, 
of  course,  like  everybody  else  In  Vletnan^,  ran 
ovir  operations  under  the  free-fire  zone  {con- 
cept. This  Is  where  the  Vietnamese  ^lear. 
with  military  personnel,  a  certain  area!  that 
they  are  going  to  work.  I'm  talking  about,  our 
American  troops.  The  result  of  this  clearance 
is  that  anything  then  In  this  area  Is  con- 
sidered enemy.  In  the  area  that  we  worked 
in,  which  was  the  Central  Highland  area, 
there  are  a  lot  of  Montagnards.  The  |>fon- 
tagnards,  of  course,  were  not  consulted.  The 
Miontagnards  are  hated  by  the  Vietnamese. 
iu3d  they  couldn't  care  less  whether  they 
lived  or  died.  When  I  was  working  iQ  the 
Intelligence  Section  of  the  2nd  Brlgadq.  our 
average  reports,  daUy  leiparta,  consisted  of 
individuals  who  were  fired  upon  that  h^d  no 
weapon  whatsoever.  These  were  primarily 
Montagn&rd  farmers  and  hunters  Just  fciov- 
Ing  around  doing  their  daily  chores.  But  our 
troops  w«-e  under  orders  to  fire  on  ^ese 
individuals.  \ 

I  have  an  example  that  I'd  like  to  jread 
right  now.  I'd  say  that  approzlmatelv  60 
percent  of  all  our  reports  consisted  of  [this 
type  of  material.  "On  the  24th  of  July,  i&70, 
1  Bravo,  Ist  22nd,  Bravo  Borneo  5838181  ob- 
served two  individuals  ten  meters  tol  the 
west,  wearing  blue  shirts,  black  trouseri,  no 
weapons.  They  employed  small  arms  result- 
ing m  one  enemy  KIA;  the  other  fled  nttrth. 
Artillery  was  employed.  They  swept  (with 
negative  findings."  This  was  an  everyday  oc- 
currence, or  more  than  every  day — seyeral 
times  a  day,  depending  on  how  many  Indi- 
viduals our  troops  ran  Into.  Every  oiue  in 
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a  while,  we'd  be  assigned  an  Air  Oav.  Troop. 
I  have  another  example  of  the  same  thing. 
This  time,  however,  there  were  four  NVA 
soldiers  with  this  Montagnard  village.  "On 
the  24th  of  July,  1970,  Bravo,  17th  Cav.  at 
Bravo  Romeo  2902656,  observed  15  to  20 
Individuals. 

They  received  an  unknown  number  of 
small  arms,  ground  to  air  fire  with  negative 
hits.  That  means  that  a  couple  of  the  NVA 
took  their  rifles  and  they  flred  at  the  gun- 
ships  expended,  resulting  in  six  enemy  KIA. 
Five  minutes  later  they  observed  an  im- 
known  number  of  Individuals  In  a  bunker 
and  hut  complex.  This  was  a  Montangard 
vlUage.  "They  employed  artillery  and  an  air 
strike  resulting  in  ten  enemy  KIA.  Thirty 
minutes  later  they  observed  15  IndivldualB 
running  south  along  the  ridge  line."  These 
were  Individuals  who  were  now  fleeing  the 
vlUage.  "Artillery  was  employed  again  result- 
ing In  10  more  KIA.  An  hour  and  a  half 
later,  they  observed  30  to  40  enemy  moving 
south  into  a  wood  line.  Artillery  and  an  air 
strike  was  again  employed  resulting  in  14 
more  KIA.  Thirty  minutes  after  that  they 
observed  12  individuals.  Ounships  one  again 
expended  resulting  in  8  enemy  KIA."  If  the 
count  was  correct,  a  total  of  48  people  died 
that  day.  There  were  only  four  weapons  dis- 
covered among  these  people.  It  was  a  Iiion- 
tagnard  village. 

MooKBATOB.  For  those  of  you  who  were  not 
here  yesterday,  we  had  a  chopper  pilot  testi- 
fying and  be  mentioned  that  the  way  he  was 
told  to  distinguish  between  VC,  NVA  and 
civilians  was  that  if  he  was  up  in  the  air  and 
he  saw  somebody  down  on  the  ground  who 
was  running,  that  was  a  VC.  If  he  was  up  in 
the  air  and  he  saw  somebody  on  the  ground 
standing  stiU  and  waving  at  him,  that  was  a 
weU-tralned  VC.  In  any  case,  take  care  of 
them  both. 

You  mentioned  earlier  a  conversation 
which  you  had.  Would  you  like  to  talk  about 
that,  too? 

Habtneb.  This  is  an  example  of  an  ofllcer's 
attitude  who  flew  some  of  these  missions.  He 
was  an  Intelligence  officer,  working  for  the 
3rd  Brigade.  One  night  he  was  talking  to  two 
Specialists  bragging  about  the  mission  that 
he  had  been  on  that  day,  how  good  it  had 
felt  to  kill  one  of  the  individuals.  At  that 
time  I  was  standing  around  the  back  side 
of  the  wall  of  the  TOC,  posting  maps,  and  the 
conversation  went  like  this:  The  officer  is 
talking  now  to  the  two  Specialists:  "I 
promise  you  that  I  will  personally  kill  two 
dinks  tomorrow.  I'll  bet  you  that  I'll  kill  two 
dinks  tomorrow."  Tills  time  I  walked  aroiuid. 
I  said,  "Sir,  what  do  you  consider  a  dink? 
Any  Vietnamese?"  His  answer:  "Anything 
over  three  months  old."  My  response:  "Sir, 
you  are  really  .  .  .  sorry."  The  officer  then 
spoke:  "It  doesn't  make  any  difference  If 
they  have  a  weapon  or  .  .  .  this  big.  I  killed 
a  woman  once,  and  It  was  really  funny." 

MoDBBATOR.  Most  Of  US  Can  testify  that  In 
many,  many  cases,  this  is  the  general  atti- 
tude of  not  only  the  officers  but  ourselves. 
Carl,  would  you  like  to  go  Into  those  first 
two  slides  you  have? 

RippBXBGZB.  The  first  two  slides  you're 
going  to  see  were  the  burning  of  a  village. 
Our  armored  column  moved  It.  It  was  In 
June  or  July  of  '67.  It  moved  into  a  village. 
The  people  obviously  heard  us  coming  and 
fled  the  village  In  fear  of  what  wovUd  haK>en 
if  they  were  still  there  when  we  got  there. 
We  made  a  thorough  search  of  the  village. 
We  found  no  weapons  and  nothing  to  suspect 
that  these  people  were  Viet  Cong.  Orders 
came  down  to  burn  the  village  anyway.  It 
was  a  small  farming  villages  of  maybe  10-16 
hootches. 

MoDXBATOB.  This  Is  a  picture  of  the  village 
Itself  burning,  is  that  correct? 

RiPFBXBOKB.  Right.  This  Is  One  of  the 
hootches  burning.  All  the  people's  belong- 
ings, everything  they  owned  were  In  these 
hootches. 
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MoDBRATOR.  Carl,  wae  there  any  wamine 
given  to  these  people  before  moving  in  or 
did  you  Just  move  into  the  village  andjav 
we're  going  to  bum  It?  ' 

RIPPBEBGEB.  No,  we  were  on  search  and 
destroy  and  we  were  Just  driving  throueh 
The  helicopter  spotted  this  small  farmms 
village  and  as  we  moved  In  the  tanks  ^ind 
armored  cavalry  assault  vehicles  were  very 
loud.  They  can  be  heard  for  miles  and  the 
people  left  befcwe  we  got  there.  We  found  qo 
weapons  or  anything  there. 

MODEBATOR.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of 
where  the  people  went  to,  both  when  you 
were  coming  In  and  after  you  had  left  thsir 
village  destroyed? 

RippBEBGER.  X  don't  know  where  the  people 
would  have  gone,  other  than  Into  the  Jungle 
waiting  for  us  to  leave. 

MoDEBATOB.  Scott  and  Mark,  since  you  were 
both  In  the  same  unit,  I  believe  you  both 
have  testimony  related  to  burning  of  vIIIsmi 
which  you  can  both  corroborate.  Can  we  hear 
some  of  that,  please? 

Lenix.  Well,  In  the  burning  of  villages  and 
of  Individual  hootches  along  stream  banks  or 
In  wood  lines,  if  there  was  no  one  there,  then 
apparently  they  must  be  VC  and  were  afraid 
of  you.  If  they  were  there,  then  the  clvUlans 
were  of  course  mistreated  and  their  houses 
were  burned  anyway.  It  was  standard  proce- 
dure that  If  you  swept  through  a  village  and 
happened  to  see  anything  that  you  wanted, 
you  Just  took  It  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  people  couldn't  stop  you.  because  If  they 
did,  then  they'd  die.  So,  it  was  a  terrible  re- 
lationship. It  was  the  Lord  and  the  Peasant. 
We  weren't  servliig  the  people  at  all,  other 
than  ripping  them  off  and  burning  them  out 
of  their  homes.  This  isn't  an  Isolated  Inci- 
dent. 

I  myself  have  btimed  a  whole  lot  of  vil- 
lages. It  doesn't  happen  Just  once.  It  happens 
every  day,  and  that's  the  thing  that's  so 
terrible.  When  you  think  about  It,  It's  like 
having  someone  come  to  your  home,  set  It  on 
fire,  say  I'm  sorry  but  I  like  your  stereo,  and 
I'm  going  to  take  it.  There's  nothing  you  can 
do,  because  if  you  say  no,  they'll  shoot  you 
down.  And  this  goes  on  all  the  time.  I  think 
Scott  can  testify  to  this,  as  Scott  and  I 
served  in  the  same  unit. 

MooBX.  It  did  happen  a  lot.  The  battalion 
commander  at  this  time  frowned  upon  It. 
However,  the  platoou  leaders  and  compcmy 
commanders,  when  he  was  out  of  the  way  or 
was  not  In  the  area  with  the  chopper,  burned 
a  lot  of  places.  As  Mark  said,  you  Just  go  into 
a  place,  walk  into  these  hootches,  take  what 
you  want  and  walk  out.  The  people  dldnt  say 
anything  because  you  had  a  gun  and  they 
didn't. 

Fabbeix.  I  also  can  elaborate  a  little  fur- 
ther on  that.  I  can  give  you  a  specific  date 
where  an  order  like  this  came  down.  Easter 
of  1967  we  had  a  mission,  a  search  and  de- 
stroy. It  was  to  destroy  every  man-made  ob- 
ject that  we  came  to.  until  we  reached  our 
objective  from  the  place  where  we  were  In- 
serted by  helicopters  until  we  reached  our 
objective  where  we  would  be  airlifted  out 
back  to  our  base  camp.  And  upon  landing,  we 
were  told  that  all  the  gunners  on  the  hell- 
copters  were  going  to  open  up  fire  on  the 
woodllne  to  suppress  fire.  We  landed  right 
next  to  the  woodllne  and  there  was  a  yoimg 
woman  with  a  child  running  down  a  path. 
She  wasn't  In  the  woodllne;  she  wasnt  an 
enemy  She  had  her  baby  and  she  was  run- 
ning away  from  the  soldiers.  A  gunner  opened 
up.  Luckily,  he  didn't  hit  her,  but  I  saw  the 
bullets  Inches  away  from  her.  Just  missing 
her. 

Whether  he  did  It  on  purpose,  I  dont 
know.  I  do  know  that  he  did  open  fire  on 
this  woman  who  was  completely  defenseless, 
was  not  an  enemy,  didn't  have  a  weapon, 
Just  had  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  I  say  again 
this  was  on  Easter  Sunday.  You  know,  It's 
sort  of  symbolic  that  Easter  Sunday,  II  you're 
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Christian,  you  know,  it's  supposed  to  be  the 
wrth  of  Christ  and  we're  destroying  every- 
thlna  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

ItoDZBATOB.  John  Henry?  In  my  unit  we 
had  many  civilians  who  raided  our  trash 
dumpe  for  wood  to  build  houses  and  such.  Do 
you  want  to  talk  about  any  of  that? 

HxKRT.  When  I  was  trash  master,  1/11 
Artillery,  my  entire  Job  consisted  of  making 
a  run  to'  the  trash  dump  once  a  day  and  go- 
ing to  My  Tho  with  Special  Service  people 
fOT  lunch.  We  used  to  make  our  dump  rtin 
about  11:30  m  the  morning  so  we'd  have  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  to  go  to  the  pool.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  life  In  Vietnam:  there's 
the  good  life  and  then  there's  the  Infantry 
life  And  I  was  an  infantryman  for  nine 
months  and  It  was  a  bad  life.  We  used  to 
make  our  run  about  lunchtlme  and  the  Viet- 
namese used  to  climb  over  the  brim  to  get 
the  boxes  from  the  artillery  canisters  and 
the  plastic  wrapping  before  it  went  into  the 
Are.  Well,  they  had  some  MP's  up  there  at 
the  gate  vratchlng  the  trash  trucks  come  in 
so  you  couldn't  run  dope  out.  They  didn't 
do  anything  with  the  people  for  a  long  time. 
The  people  were  Just  running  amuck. 

Then  they  Issued  a  few  MP's  BB  guns  and 
put  them  inside  the  dump.  They  were  posted 
every  so  far  and  they'd  shoot  the  people 
with  the  BB  gims  as  they  came  over  the 
brim.  Well,  to  the  MP's  It  ended  up  to  be  a 
Joke.  You'd  be  shooting  a  fat  old  mama-san 
In  the  ass  and  she's  be  screaming,  but  you 
weren't  really  bugging  the  people.  So  they 
got  some  ARVN's  and  gave  them  BB  guns  to 
shoot  their  own  people.  BB  gims — I  don't 
know— that's  kind  of  insulting  right  there. 
Most  of  the  people  in  Vietnam  are  poor  peo- 
ple who  aren't  making  a  lot  of  money  oS  the 
war.  They  make  a  little  money — they  know 
some  Americans  and  get  some  soap  and  some 
cigarettes.  But  the  peasant — he  doesn't  live 
too  weU. 

Fabrell.  When  we  would  come  in  from 
the  field,  we  would  have  to  pull  bunker  guard 
In  the  daytime,  to  get  out  of  details.  These 
kids  would  come  Into  the  dump  around  the 
berm  and  try  to  take  cans  and  anything 
that  they  could  use.  They  issued  us  M-79's 
with  CS  gas  and  they  told  us  to  shoot  close 
to  them.  We'd  shoot  maybe  around  eight 
or  nine  rounds  of  M-79  CS,  and  chase  them 
the  way  way  back  to  the  woodllne.  We 
wouldn't  be  aiming  close  to  them,  we'd  be 
aiming  right  at  them. 

Moore.  We  did  the  same  thing  in  239.  In 
fact,  I've  participated  In  that  myself.  Shoot- 
ing at  kids  and  clvUlans  in  garbage  dumps 
with  the  M-79.  You  remember,  Mark,  when 
that  happened.  I  saw  brutallzatlon  of  civil- 
ians. We  were  on  an  S&D,  search  and  destroy, 
mission  one  time,  outside  of  Ra  Klem  early 
In  '68  and  we  were  about,  I'd  say,  2  miles 
outside  of  Ra  Klem.  All  of  a  sudden  a  water 
buffalo  charged  the  point,  and  the  guy  ma- 
chlne-guimed  the  water  buffalo.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  an  ARVN  squad  was  In  front  of 
us  and  they  thought  they  were  being  am- 
bushed. They  hadnt  seen  us,  so  they  started 
firing  at  us,  and  a  small  fire  fight  brcAe  out. 
Well,  in  the  middle  of  the  fire  fight  (the  fire 
fight  stopped  after  a  few  minutes)  a  civil- 
ian was  hit,  I  think  in  the  chest.  He  was 
on  a  bicycle  when  he  was  hit.  and  we  had 
about  two  kllcks  to  go  bcwk  to  Ra  Klem,  so 
Instead  of  calling  In  a  dustoff,  we  Just  threw 
him  over  the  bicycle.  He  was  still  alive,  and 
he  went  back  that  way,  on  the  bicycle, 
bleeding.  I  dont  know  what  happened  to 
him.  I  think  he  died,  but  I  dont  know. 

Moderator.  Soott.  I  think  this  might  fit 
In  here.  You  were  talking  to  me  before  abou  ^ 
Inflated  Medcap  counts.  Could  you  explal  i 
exactly  what  a  Medcap  Is,  and  explain  how 
the  Inflated  cotint  would  harm  the  clvUlans? 

Moore.  Medcap  Is  an  Idea.  It's  supposedly 
treating  the  Vietnamese  civilians  for  wounds 
received  by  H&I  fires  or  for  diseases  they 
liave  or  things  along  this  line.  I  should  first 
explain  that  in  the  9th  Division  there  was  a 
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tremendous  competition  among  the  Colo- 
nels, not  only  In  this  particular  area  which 
we're  talking  about,  but  also  body  count  and 
combat  effectiveness  which  we  talked  about 
before.  Pressure  was  put  on  me  as  a  platoon 
leader  to  make  sure  I  got  a  lot  of  people  out 
into  the  field.  And  they  didn't  care  how  I 
got  them  out  there.  If  I  didn't  get  them  out, 
all  sorts  of  things  were  threatened.  So  I  sent 
men  out  who  had  Jungle  rot  and  this  sort 
of  thing.  Pressure  was  put  on  the  battalion 
doctor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  everything  had  to 
be  approved  by  the  major,  the  executive  offi- 
cer, and  if  the  battalion  doctor  had  too  many 
people  on  sick  call,  pressure  was  put  on  blm. 
So  it's  a  circle.  I  think  Mark  can  get  into 
the  Medcap  Program.  He  was  on  more  Med- 
caps  than  I  was. 

Lenix.  Well,  the  Medcap  Program  was  sup- 
posed to  be  part  of  a  pacification  plan  that 
the  United  States  was  to  carry  out  In  Viet- 
nam. And  It  was  trying  to  win  the  people, 
of  course,  by  being  nice  to  them  and  treating 
them.  I  was  still  on  the  line  as  a  combat 
troop,  and  we'd  go  In  to  give  the  doctor  and 
his  team  of  people  security.  When  you  go 
Into  a  village  for  a  Medcap,  you  didn't  need 
the  security  because  anybody  who  was  there 
wasn't  going  to  mess  with  you.  They  knew 
you  were  bringing  them  good  things.  But 
the  thing  Is,  the  people  didn't  get  treated. 
Not  like  they  say.  You'd  have  Medcaps  where 
there's  be  10  people  and  out  of  the  10  people 
you'd  give  away  ten  bars  of  soap  and  three 
candy  bars.  And  then  you'd  go  back  to  the 
battalion,  and  the  colonel  would  want  to 
know,  "Well,  how'd  we  do  on  the  Medcap  to- 
day boys?  Did  we  get  to  treat  a  lot  people?" 
"Sure,  we  treated  a  lot  of  people,  sir.  We 
treated  50  people.  We  treated  a  lot  of  bad 
feet  and  a  lot  of  little  babies  that  were  sick. 
We  gave  a  lot  of  Injections."  And  you  did 
nothing.  You  threw  soap  out,  then  every- 
body sat  down  and  ate  bananas  and  ripped 
off  the  people.  Then  you'd  leave,  and  that 
was  the  pacification  program.  So  no  matter 
what  you  hear.  It's  not  the  truth. 

Modebatob.  Mark,  or  Scott,  what  was  the 
attitude  of  the  medical  personnel  towards 
the  civilians  while  on  a  Medcap? 

MooRE.  I  guess  Mark  pointed  out  that  they 
didn't  really  care.  Some  of  them  did;  It  de- 
pended on  the  Individual.  But  the  general 
attitude  was  to  get  as  many  people  treated 
so  It  would  look  good  on  the  Medcap  chart 
which  they  had.  I  was  with  the  2/39.  The 
other  battalions  were  competing  to  see  who 
could  treat  more  people  and  I  remember  the 
S-5  officers  standing  up  at  briefings  and  say- 
ing, "Well,  you  treated  60  people,"  and  the 
colonel  would  say,  "Well,  2/60th  treated  85. 
Let's  get  the  count  up."  So  he'd  go  back  and 
sometimes  read  Playboy  Magazine  and  come 
back  and  report  85.  Sometimes  they  never  got 
treated.  Bob.  you  told  me  about  an  Incident 
where  a  little  kid  was  killed.  Could  you  go 
Into  that  in  more  detail? 

McCoNNACHiE.  When  I  was  out  in  the  field 
outside  of  Lai  Khe  with  the  Infantry,  we 
were  moved  north,  so  some  of  tis  had  to  go  by 
slicks,  which  are  helicopters,  and  some  by 
trucks,  or  Jeeps,  to  Quau  Lol,  to  resupply 
the  people  who  left  before  us.  On  the  way 
up  to  Quan  Lol.  we  were  on  Highway  18,  you 
go  through  villages  and  you  see  little  kids 
with  their  hands  out,  begging.  Well,  at  first 
I  saw  OIs  tossing  the  cans  out  to  them,  C- 
ratlon  cans.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  I  saw  they 
were  coming  pretty  fast  at  the  children,  and 
I  saw  two  or  three  of  them  killed  right  there, 
stoned  with  C-ratlon  cans.  We  were  stopped 
by  the  MPs;  he  Jtist  warned  us,  so  we  kept 
on  vrlth  our  convoy  and  nothing  was  said 
about  the  kids. 

Modebator.  Were  there  any  officers  pres- 
ent? 

McCoNNACHtE.  Yes,  there  was  a  let  Lieu- 
tenant present  when  we  were  going  to  Quan 
Lol. 

Moderator.  Did  he  say  anything? 

McCoNNACRiE.  No,  he  Just  looked  away  and 
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kept  on  walking  towards  his  Jeep  when  the 
MPs  were  talking  to  us. 

MoDXHATOR.  OK,  and  besides  the  MPs'  warn- 
ing.  was  there  any  other  action  taken? 

McCoNNACHiE.  No,  there  wasnt. 

Moderator.  Yes,  John? 

Henry.  There  was  a  certain  crazlneas 
among  the  people  in  Vietnam,  when  they 
were  in  Vietnam.  When  I  was  there,  you'd  be 
on  back  of  a  deuce  and  a  half,  and  you'd 
throw  smoke  bombs  Into  busses.  All  the  peo- 
ple would  be  running.  There  are  a  lot  of 
games  you  play  with  the  people.  The  Army 
kind  of  fosters  this  gaming.  Most  houses  have 
shrines,  Buddhist  shrines,  and  on  patrol, 
you'd  go  in  and  rip  off  knick-knacks  to  send 
home,  you  know.  I've  got  some  Buddhist 
prayer  beads  at  home  that  I  saw  ripped  oC 
by  another  guy  who  gave  them  to  me,  and 
I  tried  to  give  them  back  to  a  Buddhist,  but 
I'm  afraid  you  don't  do  things  like  that. 

Moderator.  Scott  and  Mark,  I  Just  want 
to  ask  you,  since  you  both  were  officers,  and 
I  guess  you  were  a  lot  closer  to  the  general 
attitude  of  the  officers  during  these  Inci- 
dents? You  know  you  were  shocked,  did  you 
do  anything,  and  if  not,  why  not? 

MooBB.  Well,  I  think  It  was  a  matter  of  the 
training  I'd  received  when  I  went  through 
Officer  Candidate  School  at  Benning  and  I 
was  a  Tactical  Officer  after  that.  And  like.  I 
was  gungho  and  Just  in  a  weird  mentality. 
When  I  think  back  on  it.  It  Is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve I  felt  like  that  once.  But  to  me,  at  that 
time,  there  was  no  humaneness.  These  people 
were  subhuman,  and  well,  they  were,  the  ex- 
pression Is,  "good."  There  was  Just  this  in- 
humane attitude  m  general.  So  usually,  at 
least  the  way  I  saw  It  nothing  very  much  was 
said  about  It. 

Lknix.  To  go  along  with  what  Scott  said 
about  the  mistreatment  of  civilians  and  per- 
sonnel, that  happened  all  the  time  and 
nothing  was  said  about  it.  I  was  also  an  offi- 
cer, and  if  It  was  to  be  reported,  apparently 
it  should  have  been  reported  by  myself.  But 
my  attitude  at  that  time  was  that  they 
were  subhumans  and  It  didn't  make  any  dif- 
ference what  happened  to  them  because  I 
didn't  want  to  be  there  anyway.  I  Just  wanted 
to  get  home  and  get  It  over  with.  And  if  it 
would  make  It  a  little  easier  for  me,  well, 
then,  I'd  make  It  easier  on  myself. 

I  have  an  incident  that  I'd  like  to  relate. 
On  the  first  operation  that  I  was  on.  In-coun- 
try, we  went  into  a  village  called  Five  Fin- 
gers. It  was  a  typical  cordon  and  search  which 
means  you  surround  the  village  and  then 
you  sweep  through  it.  And  hopefully,  when 
you're  sweeping,  if  anybody's  tunning  from 
you,  they're  going  to  run  into  the  surround- 
ing troops  on  the  other  side  and  then  they'd 
get  wiped  out.  We  received  fire  as  we  walked 
into  the  village.  We  took  no  casualties,  but 
we  did  end  up  with  a  body  count.  No  weap- 
ons were  found,  so  apparently  they  were 
civilians. 

The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  they  rounded 
up  the  entire  village,  all  of  them,  and 
marched  them  out.  They  were  all  prisoners 
of  war,  all  of  them.  Men,  women,  children, 
made  no  difference.  We  filled  two  deuce  and 
a  halfs.  They  had  to  walk  maybe  5000  meters 
to  the  vehicles.  From  the  vehicles  they  were 
transported  to  our  forward  base  where  they 
were  Interrogated.  Then  they  were  Jtist  re- 
located, man.  Just  moved  away.  The  next  day 
we  went  back  into  the  village.  We  were  to 
finish  It  off.  There  was  burning  and  things  go- 
ing on  and  one  of  the  things  that  was  picked 
up  were  two  Hondas  that  were  confiscated  by 
the  troops.  As  these  were  confiscated,  one  was 
sold  on  the  road  immediately  to  another 
civilian  who  Just  happened  to  be  passing  by 
and  the  guy  turned  the  motorcycle  Into  Viet- 
namese Plasters.  So  he  had  ready  cash. 

The  other  one  was  taken  down  the  road 
a  short  way,  was  repaired  at  a  Honda  repair 
shop,  and  then  was  Just  taken  with  the 
troops.  They  used  It  at  the  bcue.  Not  only 
were  they  confiscated,  but  the  p«rt  that  was 
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bad,  was  that  It  was  reported  on  the  bat- 
talion bO€ird  as  a  VC  platoon,  a  VC  trans- 
portation platoon  that  had  been  captiired. 
Then  of  course  the  Colonel  brought  this  up 
when  he  was  with  his  contemporaries,  p^ple 
of  his  same  rank.  "Yeah,  well,  my  battalion 
got  a  transportation  platoon  yesterday,  ^n. 
We  got  It  on  the  board.  Look,  doesnt  jthat 
look  nice?"  And  what  had  happened  wasjthat 
we  rlpp>ed  off  two  mortorcycles. 

Moderator.  You  say  when  these  p<ople 
were  relocated,  they  were  put  Into  deuce  and 
a  halfs;  they  were  taken  for  Interrogation. 
Were  they  allowed  to  take  any  of  then  be- 
longings with  them? 

Lxinz.  Right,  and  the  next  day,  like  I  say. 
we  went  through  the  village  and  tore  every- 
thing apart.  You  know,  tore  walls  out  ol 
hootches,  just  ripped  everything  apart  look- 
ing for  weapons  or  whatever.  But  we  found 
nothing.  They  just  set  a  torch  to  whaiever 
you  wanted  to  bum. 

Moderator.  Mike,  would  you  like  to  sp^ak? 

Farrell.  Yeah  about  the  brutalizing  e  Sect 
that  war  has  on  people  and  that  the  ixmy 
helps  to  foster.  Our  platoon  sergeant  told  us 
(I'm  going  to  gentle  down  the  language  I'm 
not  going  to  say  it  the  way  he  said  it;  .  he 
said,  "If  there's  a  woman  In  a  hootch  lift 
up  her  dress,  you  know,  and  tell  by  her  sex; 
If  it's  a  male,  kill  him;  and  if  it's  a  female, 
rape  her."  You  know,  like  this  man,  thi£(  was 
his  third  war.  He's  rather  proud  of  the  I  fact 
that  he  was  in  his  third  war.  Served  in  World 
War  n,  Korea  and  Vietnam.  I  think  he  had 
Irrational  conduct  because  we  were  slijhtly 
rebellious  about  all  the  work  we  had  ti  do 
plus  the  ambush  patrols  we  had  to  go  en  at 
night.  There  was  a  lot  of  complaining.  This 
was  in  a  forward  area,  the  village  of  Bam  U 
Thanh.  We're  out  there  in  close  march  drill 
in  Vietnam.  This  was  his  punishment  lo  us 
because  we  were  grumbling.  In  that  i  ame 
village  where  we  were  marching,  we  got  Ired 
upon.  I  could  Just  go  on,  and  on,  on.  A  spot- 
ter pilot  flies  one  of  these  little  planes  ar<  und 
for  the  artillery. 

It's  like  a  Piper  Cub;  it's  a  single  engine 
plane  and  Its  top  speed  is  about  90-100  iilles 
an  hour.  They'd  also  call  in  the  jets  and 
they  monitor  where  the  Jets  were  drop  Ding 
their  bombs,  and  they'd  get  body  co  jnts 
from  them.  They  see  pieces  of  arms,  holies, 
flying  in  the  air  and  then  they'd  get  a  1  >ody 
count  off  of  that.  Here's  a  man  flying  aro  ind, 
100  feet.  200  feet,  300  feet  in  the  air.  and  he's 
counting  bodies  that  are  reported  bac  c  to 
the  news.  Really  it's  a  Joke.  I  myself  r  sally 
never  had  anything  accurate  as  a  body  count 
from  our  company  sweeping  through  an 
area  and  really  killing  somebody. 

Moderator.  By  the  way.  Mike,  earlier  we 
were  talking  to  John  Henry  about  the  dunps. 
I  believe  that  you  mentioned  to  me  that  you 
had  seen  a  child  on  the  dumps  who  was 
permanently  lamed.  Could  you  go  Into  that 
a  bit? 

Parrzll.  We  threw  CS  gas  at  them  In  the 
dumps.  At  our  battalion  base  camp  the  su  ppiy 
sergeant  said  that  if  any  of  them  gooks  c  ome 
over  by  the  garbage  dump,  to  fire  over  their 
heads.  So  like  I  Just  didn't  do  it.  The  U  How 
I  was  with  was  flrlng  over  their  heads  he 
flred  over  a  couple  of  children's  heads.  An- 
other time,  I  was  on  sick  call,  and  there  was 
a  young  child,  a  Vietnamese  child  In  tliere. 
I'd  say  school  age.  about  8.  7.  He  hsd  a 
mutilated  limb.  I  really  don't  remenber 
whether  it  was  his  arm  or  his  leg,  bu ;  he 
was  hit  by  a  bullet  from  an  M-16.  I  asked 
the  Medic  that  used  to  be  attached  to  our 
Company  what  happened  to  that  child  He 
said  he  was  down  at  the  dump  and  he  was 
hit:  the  sergeant  shot  at  him.  Chasing  him 
away  and  he  hit  him.  I  asked  him,  "Did  ;  iny- 
thlng  come  of  it?",  and  he  said  "No." 

Moderator.  Bill  Rice. 

Rice.  The  psychology  used,  especiall; '  in 
the  9th  Division,  was  that  they  take  C-ratlon 
cans   and  make   booby  traps   out  of  them. 
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They  tried  to  psych  peo|de's  mlnda  out  that 
these  people  are  always  out  to  get  you. 

MoDEBATOOR.  We're  going  to  end  this  seg- 
ment right  here.  Does  the  press  have  any 
questions  on  treatment  of  civilians?  Scott, 
did  you  want  to  say  something? 

XjENIx.  No,  I  did.  In  November,  '68,  in  an 
area  called  the  Wagon  Wheel  Just  northwest 
of  Saigon,  while  on  a  routine  Search  and 
Destroy  mission,  guushlpe  which  were  pro- 
viding security  and  cover  for  us  In  case  we 
had  any  contact,  were  circling  overhead. 
Well,  no  contact  was  made,  and  the  gunhslpe 
got  bored.  So  they  made  a  gun  run  on  a 
hootch  with  mlnlguns  and  rockets.  When 
they  left  the  area,  we  found  one  dead  baby, 
which  was  a  young  child,  very  young,  In  Its 
mother's  arms,  and  we  found  a  baby  girl 
about  three  years  old,  also  dead. 

Because  these  people  were  bored;  they  were 
Just  sick  of  flying  around  doing  nothing. 
When  It  was  reported  to  the  battalion,  the 
only  reprimand  was  to  put  the  two  bodies 
on  the  body  count  board  and  Just  add  them 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  dead  people.  There 
was  no  reprimand;  there  was  nothing.  We 
tried  to  call  the  gunshlp  off,  but  there  was 
nothing  you  could  do.  He  Just  made  his  run, 
dropped  his  ordnance,  and  left.  And  there 
they  were,  man.  The  mother  was,  of  course, 
hysterical.  How  would  you  like  It  If  some- 
one came  In  and  shot  your  baby?  And  there 
was  nothing  we  could  do,  man,  we  just 
watched  It.  And  nothing  happened.  I  have 
no  idea  what  happenned  to  the  helicopter 
pilot,  or  to  anyone  in  the  g^unnhlp.  It  was 
gone.  Things  like  this  happen.  I'm  sure, 
more  than  once,  because  If  I  saw  It,  I'm  sure 
a  lot  of  veterans   who  aren't  here  saw  It. 

And  this  Is  why  we  have  to  stop  the  war. 
Because  not  only  are  we  killing  our  brothers 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  brothers  on  the 
other  side,  but  were  killing  innocent  people, 
man.  Innocent  civilians,  who  are  Just  stand- 
ing by  and  happen  to  be  at  the  plEice  at  that 
time  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that, 
wind  up  dead. 

Moderator.  This  Is  much,  this  Is  exactly 
the  sort  of  thing  that  John  was  talking 
of  at  first.  John  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  whole  thing.  He  was  the  person  who  got 
the  reports  on  how  many  people  were  killed, 
how  many  weapons  were  found,  who  as  a 
VC,  who  apparently  were  civilians,  and  how 
they  were  all  lumped  together.  John,  do  you 
have  something  to  say? 

HxNRT.  In  my  unit  there  was  a  bounty 
posted  for  a  body  count  becaiise  we  went  dry 
for  a  long  time.  We  were  pulling  blocking 
forces  and  things  and  we  were  offered  a  fifth 
of  liquor  for  the  first  man  who  got  the  first 
body.  If  you're  E-6  or  under,  you  cant  buy 
alcohol.  In  Vietnam.  It  doesn't  matter  If  you 
are  53  years  old,  you  can't  do  It,  not  In  a  PX. 
If  you're  a  19  year  old  lieutenant,  you  can. 
The  Incentive,  the  programs  that  they  build 
to  talk  you  Into  killing  people.  .  .  .  My 
friend  Prank  here  was  In  a  unit  that  exem- 
plifies this.  We  had  a  Brigade  Commander 

called  Colonel ,  who  issued  Re- 

condo  pins.  These  were  glory  badges,  and  If 
you  hadn't  tasted  your  first  blood,  you 
couldn't  pin  one  on.  He  stood  up  there  on  a 
little  hill,  and  let  tis  all  take  the  pledge. 
All  of  us  pinned  on  one  of  our  Recondo  pins. 
If  we  promised,  you  know  .  .  .  had  to  prom- 
ise. Prank's  unit  was  even  more  ridiculous, 
I  think,  more  absurd,  not  ridiculous.  It  does 
certain  things  to  yo\ir  head,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  really  opportune  time  for  him  to 
expose  that. 

Moderator.  One  moment,  please,  does  any 
member  of  the  press  have  questions? 

Press  Qttestion.  Does  any  member  of  the 
panel  remember  a  General ? 

Unknown  Panelist.  Commander  of  the 
9th  Division? 

Press  Question.  Right  ...  do  you  remem- 
ber appetizing  tales  about  him? 

Unknown  Panelist.  Right,  I  was  In  three 
parades  that  he  had. 
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Moderator.  Hold  on  a  second,  please  It's 
against  the  poUcy  of  the  Winter  Soldier  to 
name  any  names  of  any  officers  or  NCOs  be- 
cause we  are  trying  to  avoid  scapegoatlnK 
That  is  one  of  the  main  premises,  so  onos 
this  man  has  been  named  let's  Just  hold  back 
on  any  tales  about  him  specifically.  If  it  had 
been  mentioned,  "Just  a  general"  that  would 
have  been  one  thing,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  by  scapegoating;  we  don't  want 
these  people,  to  Just  Jump  on  them;  we  want 
the  government  policy  changed;  we  dont 
want  them  scapegoating  more  Calleys. 

Question  Prom  the  Audience.  My  question 

was  for  Mike.  General  •  is  weU  known 

for  having  gone  above  and  beyond  the  call  or 
duty  with  regards  to  obtaining  high  body- 
counts  and  things  Uke  that.  According  to  an- 
other witness  who's  not  here  he  called  his 
Command  ship  the  Oook  mobile.  My  Intent 

was  not  to  scapegoat  General ,  but  to 

see  If  there  was  anything  further  informa- 
tional about  this  rather  outstanding  officer. 

Moderator.  Okay,  we're  going  to  be  get- 
ting Into  Inflated  body  counts;  the  entire 
question  of  how  do  you  up  the  morale  of  the 
men  in  the  field,  how  do  you  get  them  to  kill. 
Prank,  we  were  talking  at  considerable  length 
earlier  about  a  special  award  which  was 
issued— would  you  care  to  tell  the  rest  of 
the  people  about  that? 

Shepard.  Well,  as  you  were  mentioning, 
there  are  many  ways  to  build  up  your  body 
count.  In  our  particular  unit,  as  John  men- 
tioned, he  had  the  Recondo  badge.  We  had 
this  badge  known  as  the  Sat  Cong  badge. 
This  badge,  translated  into  EngUsh,  means 
"Kill  Cong".  This  represents  one  Viet  Cong- 
er civilian,  whatever  It  may  be,  because 
there's  really  no  way  of  telling.  It  represents 
one  life.  These  badges  were  given  when  some- 
one could  prove  that  he  had  killed  a  Viet 
Cong,  or  Vietnamese.  There  are  many  ways 
of  doing  this.  One  is  to  have  somebody  verify 
that  you  did  in  fact  see  him  kill  a  Viet- 
namese. Another  way  Is — and  this  a  common 
way — to  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  dead  Viet- 
namese and  bring  it  In.  You  could  exchange 
it  for  one  of  these  badges.  The  badges  were 
created  on  a  battalion  level;  I  have  the  order 
here  that  created  this  badge,  and  the  sick 
individual  that  signed  It. 

Moderator.  I  tell  you  Prank,  on  the  "sick 
mdivldual"  let's  Just  say  a  Captain  In  the 
infantry'. 

Shepard.  All  right.  This  Is  a  disposition 
form.  It's  an  official  Army  form  dated  28 
June  '69.  It  reads  sis  follows:  Any  member  of 
this  battalion  who  personally  kills  a  Viet 
Cong  will  be  presented  a  Sat  Cong  badge — 
Kill  Viet  Cong — for  his  gallant  accomplish- 
ment. The  Sat  Cong  badge  will  only  be  given 
to  those  individuals  who  have  accomplished 
the  above-mentioned  feat.  There  will  be  no 
honorary  presentations.  Furthermore,  only 
personnel  who  have  personally  IcUled  a  Viet 
Cong  may  wear  the  Sat  Cong  badge.  Company 
Commanders  will  draw  Sat  Cong  badges  from 
the  Executive  Officer,  and  will  maintain  all 
control."  And  also,  explaining  more  about  the 
badge,  this  Is  what  \b  known  as  a  Chleu  Hoi 
leaflet.  On  one  side.  It's  In  Vietnamese;  on 
the  other  side  it's  translated  into  English. 
This  Is  used  for  two  purposes:  It's  to  build 
up  the  morale  of  the  soldier,  make  him  want 
to  kill,  and  it's  also  to  scare  the  hell  out  ol 
the  Viet  Cong.  It's  entitled,  Viet  Cong.  N.VA. 
Beware.  It  says:  "You  are  now  located  in 
the  Area  of  Operations  of  the  Cong-Killer 
5th  Battalion,  60th  Infantry. 

Each  member  of  this  elite  American  unit  is 
a  trained  killer,  dedicated  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  every  VC  NVA.  The  proof  of  this 
dedication  is  the  Cong  bade  he  proudly  wears 
proclaiming  he  has  personally  Ulled  a  VC- 
NVA.  "We  don't  rest;  we  will  hunt  you  with 
our  helicopters,  track  you  down  with  our 
radar,  search  above  and  below  the  water 
with  boats,  bombard  you  with  artillery  and 
air  strikes.  There  are  no  havens  here.  You 
are  not  safe  nor  are  you  welcome  here.  Rally 
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the  Bovernment  of  Vietnam  now,  or  face 
,h«  fact  that  you  wlU  soon  Join  your  an- 
^JuOT.  Signed,  Cong-killer  5th  Battalion. 
flOth  Infantry." 

jIooerator.  That's  sort  of  Interesting,  the 
•vou  are  not  safe  nor  are  you  welcome 
Mre "— this  was  m  Vietnam,  was  It  not? 

QaseoD.  Yes,  It's  their  country. 

Moderator.  Okay  Frank.  In  talking  about 
Mi  how  do  we  know  that  these  people  were 
VC-NVA,  rather  than  normal   peasants? 

Shepard.  There's  no  possible  way,  really,  to 
t^  As  for  myself,  I  never  witnessed  anyone 
cutting  off  an  ear,  for  example,  and  bring- 
ing it  in;  I  don't  know  tliat  these  were  Vlet- 
Cong-  It  Just  seems  that  If  you  have  some- 
thing llfce  this  you're  going  to  get  Instances 
where  people  take  clvUlans  to  get  one  of 
these  badges.  This  was  considered  quite  an 
honor,  in  fact,  to  have  one  of  these  badges.  It 
ms  it  now  seems  rather  sick,  but  over  there 
It  was  the  accepted  thing  that  you  were  a 
r«al  r"»"  if  you  *i^  °^^-  So™*  o'  them  put 
oak-leaf  clusters  on  the  bottom  if  they 
killed  more  than  one.  Like  I  say,  it's  sick. 

Moderator.  Prank,  the  bottom  line  reads, 
•tally  to  the  government  of  Vietnam  now." 
Wu  this  used  as  a  Chleu  Hoi  pass,  and  if  it 
was.  or  if  It  wasn't,  were  other  Chleu  Hoi 
passes  accepted  by  your  unit? 

Shepard.  No.  there  were  the  standard  Chleu 
Hoi  passes  that  are  issued  to  all  units;  this 
wu  not  considered  a  Chleu  Hoi  leaflet;  this 
was  more  or  less  a  threat.  Now,  If  you  were 
a  civilian,  imagine  reading  this  In  your  vil- 
lage. This  was  dropped  over  popvilated  areas. 
Tou  can  Imagine  reading  this  In  your  area. 
You'd  be  in  fear  for  your  life;  afraid  some- 
one woiild  take  your  ear  and  get  one  of  these 
badges.  If  you  collected  so  many  badges,  If 
you  killed  so  many,  you  would  get  an  R  &  R, 
or  a  pass.  Get  to  go  to  Saigon,  something  like 
that.  It  was  Just  part  of  the  way  to  build  up 
the  body  count. 

Moderator.  Okay,  Prank,  what  was  the  pur- 
pose of  these  Sat  Cong  badges?  For  what 
were  they  designed — to  up  the  morale,  to  up 
the  body  count,  or  what? 

Shepard.  Yes,  up  the  l)ody  count,  up  the 
morale,  make  the  men  want  to  kill.  As  It  said 
In  the  leaflet,  it  was,  you  know,  "trained  kil- 
lers". The  unit  is  full  of  trained  killers. 

Moderator.  Another  Interesting  thing  that 
was  brought  out,  these  badges  were  made  up 
at  the  local  Vietnamese  laundry. 

Shepard.  Cost  the  taxpayers  IK  a  piece. 

Moderator.  lU  a  piece! 

Shepard.  All  it  is  really,  if  you  can't  see  It 
that  well.  It's  Just  a  cloth;  It's  regtilar  O.D.. 
really  and  It  had  the  letters  "Sat  Cong"  la^- 
eled  on  It,  In  hand,  you  know,  or  in  a  sewing 
machine,  it's  covered  with  plastic,  and  the 
ring  at  the  top  Is  to  hang  it  over  your  but- 
ton. They  wear  these  to  the  field.  Covered 
with  plastic  so  the  rain  and  the  mud  wont 
get  at  it.  And  people  can  see  that  you're  a 
kUler. 

Moderator.  Okay,  do  you  have  any  evi- 
dence for  the  press  that  this  actually  did  take 
place,  other  than  your  saying  so? 

Shepard.  Yes,  I  do.  I  have  two  letters  from 
the  Defense  Department  admitting  that  the 
Sat  Cong  badge  was  Initiated  in  my  unit. 
They  say  the  practice  was  discontinued  after 
tUs  letter  was  written.  As  I  say,  they  do  ad- 
mit that  It  did  happen.  There's  no  question 
m  their  mind  that  It  did  happen.  They  pre- 
tend that  they  don't  know  the  purpose  for  It. 
but  as  I  say,  I  have  the  orders  that  were  is- 
sued. I  know  the  purpose  for  it.  and  every- 
body that  was  there  knows  the  purpose  for  it. 
They  say  they  cant  do  anything  about  this; 
they  couldnt  prosecute  the  individuals,  as 
they  indicated  they  would  If  they  could,  be- 
cause the  commanding  officer  and  the 
brigade  commander  were  killed  In  a  heli- 
copter crash.  Well,  that's  kind  of  funny.  In 
the  Galley  case  they  say  that  they  cant  pros- 
ecute the  higher  officers  because  It's  an  In- 
dividual thing,  and  there  they  turn  It  around. 
It's  another  Inconsistency. 
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Moo^iATOR.  If  they  wish  to  take  aotion, 
then  somebody  has  signed  their  name  to 
this,  and  there  Is  a  live  personnel. 

Shepard.  Yes,  I  believe  he's  responsible  for 
It.  I  think  he  was,  he  was  taiight  in  the 
Army  that  the  reward  syert^m  Is  a  good  sys- 
tem, and  you  should  be  given  something  to 
spur  yovir  men  on  to  kill,  and  want  to  kill. 
I  think  this  Is  Just  came  out  of  his  own  mind; 
I  think  It's  sort  of  an  Isolated  Instance.  But 
it  Is,  of  course,  part  of  our  general  policy. 

Moderator.  Thank  you  very  much.  Scott, 
you  and  I  talked  about  upplng  the  body 
count  before.  Oould  you  tell  us  some  of  the 
ways  In  which  this  Is  done,  and  some  at  the 
reasons  for  It? 

MooBE.  As  I  explained  before,  with  our 
Battalion,  and  the  9th  Division  In  general, 
there  was  this  tremendous  competition  be- 
tween the  Colonels.  Vietnam  Is  not  a  land 
war;  as  you  gained  land  In  other  wars,  your 
efficiency  report  would  go  up;  in  this  war,  It's 
based  on  body  count.  The  more  people  you 
1^11,  the  better  efficiency  report,  officer's 
efficiency  report,  you  get.  So  what  happened 
here  Is  a  case  of  the  colonels  going  Into 
con^etitlon,  and  making  up  more  bodies 
than  they  really  had.  And  this  was,  cf  course, 
passed  on  down  to  the  company  commanders, 
platoon  leaders,  and  the  squad  leaders.  So, 

,  we  were  reporting  stuff,  water  buffalo 

In  some  cases,  and  shadows. 

I  remember  one  time  I  called  artillery  Into 
a  woodllne,  where  I  received  snli>er  fire,  and 
didn't  check  the  woodllne,  and  called  In  a 
three  body  count;  this  went  on  all  the  time. 
Other  fire-fights,  the  count  would  be  80,  90, 
and  i>er8onally  I  only  saw  two,  three  bodies. 
So  It's  a  totally  inflated  system.  What's  hap- 
pened, la,  the  American  public's  been  lied 
to.  The  Army's  stated  that  we've  got  a  kill 
ratio  of  one  to  thirteen,  and  yes.  It's  one  to 
thirteen,  because  of  this  inflation.  But  it's 
a  lot  of  bull. 

Leiox.  Going  along  with  what  Scott  said, 
I  was  Involved  In  an  action  on  January  6th, 
where  Alpha  Company,  2nd/39th  was  am- 
bushed. The  ambush  was  effective;  Alpha 
Company  lost  a  lot  of  people.  It  turned  out 
to  be  more  than  my  company  Bravo  Com- 
pany, which  went  to  help  them.  Quite  a  few 
battalions  were  trying  to  get  everyone  out. 
Well,  in  the  process,  there  were  air  strikes, 
artillery  all  night.  We  had  spooky  overhead 
kicking  out  flares  with  mlnlguns.  The  area 
was  saturated.  I  imagine  the  expenditure  in 
dollars  would  run  into  a  hundred  thousand, 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  or- 
dinance was  expended.  And  we  had  lost 
twelve  lives.  WeU,  in  order  to  Justify  this, 
they  had  to  do  something,  so  the  next  day 
we  swept  the  area.  I  personally  swept  a  large 
area  with  my  company,  and  saw  no  bodies, 
none  whatsoever. 

Btit  the  next  day,  or  when  the  next  Issue 
of  the  paper  came  out,  there  was  a  body 
count  of  a  hundred  and  one,  and  it  was 
telling  what  a  great  victory  it  was  for  2/39 
to  have  been  able  to  produce  these  bodies. 
There  were  none — no  bodies  at  all.  So  there's 
where  your  thirteen  to  one  comes  frcan.  I  saw 
twelve  of  ours,  but  I  didn't  see  thirteen  of 
theirs — I  didn't  see  any  of  theirs.  So  I  really 
dont  think  we're  gaining  anything  In  the 
war,  except  losing  people.  Because  we  found 
nothing.  There  was  no  evidence  that  a  con- 
flict had  even  taken  place;  there  was  no 
evidence  of  a  fire  fight.  Nothing. 

But  we  got  a  hundred  and  one  bodies. 
And  a  hundred  and  one  bodies  from  Just 
mud  and  dirt  is  really  I  think  a  fantastic 
story  to  tell.  But  it  doesn't  happen  Just  once, 
because  as  Scott  has  said,  it's  happened 
many  times.  And  I'm  sure  everyone  down 
the  line  could  tell  you  two,  three,  Ave,  ten 
occasions  when  they  were  with  a  unit,  got 
absolutely  nothing,  and  the  body  count  was 
six,  three,  two.  You'd  be  on  an  LZ  and  they'd 
say,  "What's  your  body  count  today?"  You'd 
say,  "Nothing."  And  they'd  say,  "Well,  we 
need  bodies." 
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Su  everyone  would  face  the  outside,  shoot 
a  magazine,  and  then  you'd  Just  call  In  and 
say,  "Well,  we  got  six."  And  you'd  never 
move  from  where  you  were;  you'd  Just  shoot 
your  weapon  and  call  them  In  and  say, 
"Well,  we  got  six,"  and  then  you'd  fiy  out. 
And  this  is  what  the  higher-echelon  people 
wanted  to  hear.  They  dldnt  care  what  you 
veie  doing,  or  how  you  were  getting  it;  they 
wanted  bodies,  and  that's  where  civilians 
came  In  also. 

Moderator.  Mark  or  Scott?  John  has  tes- 
tified that  there  were  rewards  offered  In  his 
unit  for  bodies.  Was  this  practiced  in  youi 
unit  either  on  the  company  or  a  higher  level? 

Moore.  No.  It  was  moetly  a  i>at  on  the 
back,  this  sort  of  thing.  As  I  remember,  the 
sniper  iinlts  in  our  unit,  for  so  many  killed, 
I've  forgotten  the  exact  number,  they  re- 
ceived an  award  or  decoration  like  a  Bronse 
Star  or  a  Silver  Star,  depending  on  how  high 
the  kill  was.  And  a  lot  of  snipers  would  go 
out  at  night  and  shoot  a  few  rounds,  or 
usually  not  shoot  a  few  rotmds  because  of 
security  problems,  but  they'd  come  back  and 
say  they  shot  two  or  three  people,  and  then 
of  course  that  would  add  up. 

Moderator.  Okay,  back  to  John  Hartner 
again.  John  was  In  Operations  at  Headquar- 
ters for  the  4th  Division.  He's  brought  back 
quite  a  Wt  of  Information,  very  Interesting 
information,  I  might  add.  One  thing  which 
I  think  would  be  very  worthwhile  for  all  of 
us  to  hear,  It's  a  bit  lengthy,  but  111  run 
through  It  fast,  is  the  total  take,  I  guess 
you'd  call  it,  for  the  Fourth  Division's  en- 
tire Cambodian  op>eration.  These  are  the 
official  figures  which  were  turned  In  to  the 
4th  Division.  Later  on.  If  you  want,  you  can 
check  them  against  whatever  the  newspapers 
said.  For  the  total  entire  4th  Division: 

Killed  In  action 61 

Detainees  5 

Starlight  scope 1 

Ak-478 25 

Rlfies   (8KS,  Carbines,  etc.) 9 

Pistols 5 

Grenades    236 

Plasters    (money) 89,840 

Crossbows    10 

75inm  recolless  rlfie   (chlcom) 1 

120mm  rounds 8 

M-79    LAWS- a 

SAs   (small  arms) 4,163 

60mm  rounds 27 

82mm  mortar  rounds 46 

B-40  rounds  (B-40's  the  rocket  used 
much  the  same  as  the  bazooka  In 

the  VS.  Army) 6 

Pounds  of  TNT 48 

Poimds  of  medical   supplies 770 

Pounds  of  com 300 

Pounds  of  rice 21,288 

Pounds  of  salt 381 

Pounds  of  potatoes 920 

Sewing  machine 1 

This  was  for  the  entire  Cambodia  excur- 
sion for  the  4th  Division.  This  is  the  thing 
which  is  saving  our  boys  In  Vietnam  by 
going  after  them  In  a  neighboring  country. 
Against  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Moderator.  Is  there  anyone  else  on  the 
panel  who  has  anything  on  this? 

UNmKMTiriEi)  Panelist.  We  never  really  had 
that  much  incentive  for  body  counts.  But 
this  is  slightly  related.  You  know,  everybody 
likes  souvenirs.  That's  sort  of  like  an  Ameri- 
can pastime.  I  went  to  visit  a  friend.  There 
was  a  Conex — It's  a  metal  box  that  they  ship 
goods  over  to  Vietnam  in,  and  they're  Mg 
enough  for  a  man  to  walk  in.  On  top  of  it 
was  a  set  of  ears  drying  in  the  sun.  This  was 
right  behind  the  battalion  TOC.  which  Is 
Tactical  Operations  Center.  They  could  not 
help  but  see  a  set  of  ears  on  Oonex,  you 
know,  drying  In  the  sun.  I  thought  at  flrst 
that  It  was  revolting,  but  after  a  while  I 
thought,  you  know,  hey  man,  maybe  I  want 
a  souvenir.  One  of  these  days  when  I  come 
across  a  body  111  get  myself  a  flnger  or  an 
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ear.  When  I  went  over  there,  it  was  a  r 


Ing  Idea.  But  then,  you  know,  once  ycu  did 
kill  a  body,  you  c»uld  bring  back  the  sou- 
venir that  you  did  klU  It. 

MoDEKATOB.  Are  there  any  questions  from 
the  press? 

Press  Question.  In  reference  to  the  Inci- 
dents of  the  higher-ups  coming  ovei  and 
asking  for  the  body  counts,  your  having 
none,  and  turning  around  and  shootinj  Into 
the  air  and  then  reporting — do  you  hav  e  any 
opinion  aa  to  why  you  were  asked  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  expending  that  ammunition? 
In  other  words,  why  did  not  the  hlgh«r-up6 
simply  choose  a  number  out  of  the  blu(  sky? 
Why  were  you  asked  to  participate? 

Lxmx.  It's  very  simple.  You  key  the  mike 
on  your  radio,  and  say,  "In  contact."  la  the 
backgrovmd  you  have,  of  course,  small  arms 
fire.  Then  about  ten  minutes  later  you  caU 
In  and  say,  "We  got  six."  So,  he  knows  jou're 
playing  the  game;  and  you  know  you're  play- 
ing the  game:  but.  It's  the  game.  And  there- 
fore he's  convinced  they  must  have  got  them; 
he  heard  the  small  arms  flre.  He's  convinced 
and  apparently  that  frees  his  spirit. 

Press  Question.  Is  there  a  dynamic   ;olng 
on  In  which  the  officer,  the  hlgher-up.  tries 
to  implicate  the  rank  and  flle  men  such  that 
both  of  them  are  In  the  game? 
Lknix.  Right. 

Moderator.  Are  there  any  other  quet  tlona 
from  the  press? 

Press  Qxtxstion:  How  big  Is  the  4tb 
Division? 

Habtneb.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you  right 
now  In  numbers;  at  that  time  it  conjisted 
of  two  brigades.  If  you  look  on  that  sheet  of 
paper,  I  believe  we  had  six  battailous  or 
seven  battalions.  Of  course,  the  size  vould 
fluctuate  constantly,  too,  within  each  of  your 
battalions.  There  were  six  battallom :  in 
each  of  your  battalions  you  haul  your  sup- 
porting companies,  such  as  artillery,  rialn- 
tenance  crews,  headquarters  companies  etc. 
and  then  you  had  usually  four  inf i  intry 
compames  ranging  between  a  hundred  and 
fifty  and  a  hundred  men  each. 
Moderator.  Are  there  any  other  quest:  ons? 
Question  From  thx  Audience:  I  b4ve  a 
question  to  the  guy  in  the  light  shirt  ot  the 
badges.  What  did  the  Viet  Cong  do  '?hen 
they  caught  a  man  who  had  a  Sat  :^ng 
badge? 

Shepard.  That's  a  good  question.  I'm  a  frald 
you'd  have  to  ask  them.  But  I  would  imag- 
ine It  would  anger  them  somewhat.  They 
could  see  that  he  had  this  thing  that  rep- 
resented the  life  of  one  of  their  comrad(s.  If 
he  were  wearing  a  badge  saying  that  he  had 
killed  an  American,  I  imagine  It  would  up- 
set you.  I  don't  know  If  he  would  be  treated 
too  kindly,  but  I  don't  recall  that  sltua:lon. 
Moderator.  Perhaps  we'd  better  also  ask, 
how  you  came  by  the  badge? 

Shxfabd.  Well,  I  have  sticky  fingers  bj  na- 
ture, so  I  confiscated  this  one  from  battiillon 
headquarters.  This  Is  an  unauthorized  bi  dge, 
by  the  way,  so,  no  commander  has  the  au- 
thority to  create  this,  so,  I'll  pay  the  gov- 
ernment back  their  11^  any  time  thsy're 
ready. 

Moderator.  Okay,  the  question  from  the 
floor  was,  how  does  a  GI  who  has  seen 
trained  throxigh  his  life  to  believe  that  the 
Vietnamese  are  people,  and  that  we're  def  >nd- 
Ing  their  freedom,  and  all  this  other 
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that  the  government  puts  out,  how  do 
take  him  and  turn  him  Into  a  killer, 
how  does  he  Justify  that?  Well  I  can  antwer 
for  myself.  First  of  all,  you're  never  ntally 
taught  that  the  Vietnamese  are  human 
Ings,  not  In  the  Army  and  not  out.  It's 
whole  racist  policy  of  the  government.  Ycju're 
not  taught  that  blacks  are  h\maan  beUigs; 
you're  not  taught  that  Indians  are  button 
beings;  you're  not  taught  that  Vietnaibese 
are  human  beings.  You're  not  taught  that 
anybody  except  a  white  American  is  a  hu^nan 
being.  And  this  Is  basically  what  happens. 
So  when  you  get  Into  the  Army,  all  they 
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have  to  really  do  la  teach  you  how  to  use  a 
giin. 

MooERATOR/DoNNER.  It  could  probably  be 
answered  very  simply.  The  quickest  answer 
which  I  think  would  be  most  truthful,  Is  how 
many  Japs  did  John  Wayne  kill  last  night? 

Moderator.  I  think  there  was  one  more 
question. 

Question  from  the  Audience:  Is  there  any 
way  of  determining  what  percentage  of  the 
body  count  actually  represents  bodies? 

Lttuc.  They  used  to  report  body  counts, 
after  H  &  I's  or  after  a  battle,  or  something 
like  that.  If  It  looked  Uke  In  the  Starlight 
Scope  that  there  was  maybe  ten  people  mov- 
ing, we'd  flre  out  there.  Then  If  there  wasn't 
any  movement,  we'd  say,  "Okay,  we  got  ten," 
or  something  like  that.  And  this  would  Just 
add  up,  each  night,  from  each  battalion  and 
you'd  end  up  getting  like  40  or  50  body  coTinta 
per  day,  without  sometimes  ever  seeing  any 
bodies. 

Moderator/ No viCK.  I'd  like  to  answer  that 
also.  In  my  unit,  I  was  with  the  l/2eth  In- 
fantry, First  Infantry  Division,  in  the  entire 
year  I  was  there,  my  platoon  actually  killed 
maybe  five  VC.  We  turned  In  a  body  count 
of  close  to  a  hundred  from  my  platoon  alone. 
And  I  know  the  other  platoons  were  doing 
the  same  thing.  So  that's  how  accurate  It 
is. 

Moore.  I  think  In  my  time  on  the  line  In 
Vietnam  I  saw  in  a  combat  situation  maybe 
35  dead  enemy  and  that's  It.  And  before  I 
left  the  battalion,  the  body  count  over  a  seven 
month  period,  was  a  thousand,  two  hundred. 

Question  from  the  Audience.  Do  any  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  have  any  information  on 
lowering  of  American  body  count?  In  other 
words,  covering  up  how  many  are  truly  dead. 

I  know  this  question  was  got  into  quite  a  bit 
this  morning  with  the  Airborne  units. 

Lytle.  I  know  of  one  instance.  We  haven't 
been  able  to  prove  anything  about  this,  but 
there  was  one  battle  we  fought  for  about  a 
day.  I  was  told  that  we  lost  a  com.pany  of 
men.  It  was  never  rep>orted  back  here  In  the 
States.  There  was  never  any  report  of  It.  It 
kind  of  seems  strange  to  me. 

Question  from  the  Audience.  You  wouldn't 
have  any  idea  about  the  total  number  of 
Americans  killed  there?  The  figure  is  approxi- 
mately around  50.000. 

LTTiii.  I  don't  know.  I  really  don't,  I  can't 
tell  you. 

Henrt.  When  I  was  in  Vietnam  there  were 

II  support  people  for  every  Infantryman  over 
tLere  and  the  casualty  rate  was  running,  I'd 
say  from  my  own  experience,  like  five  to 
one — five  infantry  people  for  every  one  sup- 
port person.  When  you  get  blanket  statistics 
otn  your  local  news  In  black  letters  and  you 
see  800  Americans  dead  you're  thinking  In 
terms  of  500,000  GIs  and  that's  not  the  way 
it  Is.  You  have  got  to  divide  that  number  by 
11  and  subtract  a  few.  I  remember  when  we 
we»e  supposed  to  be  de-escalating,  one  of  the 
many  times,  and  my  mother  wrote  to  me 
Low  good  It  was  becoming.  Well  they  dont 
report  by  division  or  by  brigade.  You  can't 
check.  Now  I'm  sure  the  Army  wouldn't 
falsify  people,  KIA's,  but  they  might  spread 
it  over  a  month  or  something.  Like  it  doesn't 
really  matter  to  you  whether  your  son  dies 
last  Thursday  or  the  week  before.  The  only 
point  is  that  you're  going  to  get  your  letters 
back  that  you  wrote  him,  theyTl  make  sure 
of  that,  and  you'll  get  a  flag  and  an  honor 
guard  and  more  than  likely  a  Sliver  Star  or 
a  Bronze  Star.  It  all  depends  what  his  rank 
was.  It's  prety  cold-blooded,  the  whole  thing. 
You  Jixst  got  to  accept  that.  I  Imagine  they're 
teUing  you  how  many  people  are  really  dead, 
but  I'm  sure  they're  not  telling  you,  Uke.  in 
a  meaningful  way — who  Is  dying.  When  I  was 
in  the  9th  Envision  we  got  some  pxeople  from 
I  Corps  because  they  were  not  having  much 
contact  and  they  put  them  down  In  the  Delta 
in  the  9th  Division.  You  dont  hear  about 
that  either. 

Moderator.  I  think  that  what  we're  trying 
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to  say  Is,  that  the  total  ntunber  which  la  re- 
ported may  be  correct,  I  would  have  my 
doubts  on  that.  It's  too  easy  to  mall  out  40o 
letters  saying  your  son  died  and  report  200  in 
the  press.  Carl,  you  have  a  number  of  slides 
Would  you  care  to  go  through  them,  num- 
bers 3  through  7,  and  talk  about  them' 

RIPPBERGER.  This  first  Slide  here  shows  a 
Prisoner  of  War.  He  was  being  interrogated 
The  way  they  tried  to  get  him  to  talk  u  by 
making  him  stand  in  front  of  a  pile  of  Vl« 
Cong  bodies  that  we  had  picked  up  and  stare 
at  them.  (Next  slide.)  The  same  POw  was 
forced  to  sit  probably  from  6  to  8  hours  by 
this  pUe  of  bodies  in  the  hot  sun. 

Moderator.  Carl,  how  long  had  those  bod- 
ies  been  there?  One  day  or  what? 

RippBERGEE.  They  were  killed  at  approxl. 
mately  three  In  the  morning  and  they  were 
not  taken  away  until  three  or  four  in  the 
afternoon.  This  !s  a  shot  of  five  or  six  GIs 
going  through  the  bodies  looking  for  sou- 
venirs. In  this  picture  there  is  a  Lieutenant 
and  a  Cap'ain  overlooking  what's  going  on 
(Next  slide)  This  was  earlier  in  the  day! 
This  fellow  here,  he  could  not  speak  Viet- 
namese and  periodically  he  walked  up  to 
the  prisoners  and  hit  them.  A  few  times  he 
kicked  them.  This  went  on  quite  a  while 
till  they  moved  these  young  kids  here  into 
the  pile  of  bodies.  This  Is  a  shot  of  our  in- 
terrogater.  The  M-16  has  an  open  flash 
suppressor  at  the  end  and  three  prongs  which 
are  about  a  half  inch  long.  He  took  them 
and  forced  them  Into  this  prisoner's  nose 
and  he  twisted  them.  It's  extremely  pain- 
ful. 

Moderator.  I  believe  that's  the  last  slide. 
Earlier  you  said  something  about  these  peo- 
ple being  forced  to  sit  by  the  bodies.  Is  that 
what  you  meant? 

Rippenbehger.  Right,  we  took  our  POWs 
and  forced  them  to  sit  and  look  at  the 
bodies.  This  went  on  for  hours. 

Moderator.  Officers  were  present  at  all 
times,  right? 

Rippbeiu:eb.  Yes,  field  grade  officers  were 
present  all  day  long,  they  were  flying  In  and 
out.  This  was  a  major  flrefight.  This  h«^>- 
pened  on  June  19th,  1967. 

Moderator.  For  the  benefit  of  people  who 
don't  know  the  military,  field  grade  Is  major 
and  above.  What  was  their  attitude? 

RIPPBERGER.  Nobody  seemed  to  care.  They 
were  extremely  happy  that  we  had  a  body 
count.  That's  how  they  got  their  medals.  I 
might  add  that  some  of  the  officers  after  this 
flrefight  received  medals  for  fiying  over  In 
a  helicopter.  Bronze  Stars  and  Silver  Stars 
and  medals  of  this  type.  During  the  firelight 
they  were  nowhere  near  the  area.  They  re- 
ceived medals  anyway 

Moderator.  Was  this  one  isolated  incident 
or  did  this  happen  numerous  times? 

RIPPBERGER.  No,  this  happened  often.  Any 
time  we  saw  any  action  things  like  this  went 
on. 

Moderator.  Mark,  I  believe  you  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  mistreatment  of  pris- 
oners. 

Lenis.  Right.  Well,  as  has  been  mentioned 
before,  making  the  prisoners  extremely  im- 
comfortable  was  Just  sort  of  the  accepted 
rule.  We  were  on  an  operation  In  the  early 
part  of  '69  where  we  encountered  three  VC. 
One  was  KIA.  He  was  killed  in  the  contact 
and  another  was  wounded.  His  woxind  was 
too  serious  to  be  treated  by  the  medic,  but 
not  so  serious  he'd  have  died  If  we  could  have 
got  him  dusted  off.  He  was  laying  there  and 
the  medic  said  "I  can't  do  anjrthing  for  him, 
we're  going  to  need  a  dustoff."  Well,  appar- 
ently the  commanding  officer  decided  that  a 
dustoff  wasn't  necessary  and  had  one  of  the 
Chleu  Hoi's  or  one  of  our  Tiger  Scouts,  who 
were  Vietnamese,  interrogate  the  man.  He 
was  laying  on  the  ground  on  his  back  and 
apparently  was  in  shock.  The  Tiger  Scout 
muttered  a  few  words  In  Vietnamese  and 
then  shot  him  through  the  Joint  of  the 
elbow.  It  was  a  grotesque  scene.  His  arm 
Just  sort  of  flopped   around  on  the  ground 
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.  j^.  jjad  to  be  in  shock  because  there  was 
^expression  of  pain.  He  had  no  expression 

Ms  face  at  all.  He  shot  him  a  few  more 
HmM  and  then  eventually  he  Just  put  the 
^e  of  his  weapon  to  his  head  and  blew 
himaway  I  don't  believe  that  the  Geneva 
^OTventlon  regards  this  as  fair  treatment  of 

""  BICE  We  had  very  little  contact  with 
nrisoners,  actually  our  company  never  ran 
into  too  many  of  them.  On  occasions  we 
took  detainees.  Whether  they  were  Viet  Cong 
nr  not  was  not  determined  at  the  time.  Offi- 
cers would  take  them  and  with  the  Tiger 
scout  perform  InterrogaUons,  fleld  Inter- 
rontlons.  Sometimes  including  beatings. 
oSier  times  the  favorite  trick— especially  in 
tbe  Delta  where  you  have  a  lot  of  water,  you 
lust  take  him  down  to  the  water  and 
dunk  him  a  lew  times  until  he  starts  talk- 
ine  just  hold  him  down  longer  each  time, 
until  he  talks.  That  was  the  main  way  to 
eet  inform-itlon  from  people.  Now  these 
were  not  confirmed  VC.  These  could  have 
been  civilians,  because  a  lot  of  them  were 
shipped  out  on  a  helicopter  later  on  to 
detainee  centers. 

Moderator.  We  were  talking  earlier  about 
a  VC  who  had  been  wounded.  Do  you  want 
to  try  and  relate    the    story    as   best   you 

can 

Rice.  Right.  Our  company  was  sweeping 
northeast  of  the  city  of  Jon  Trong  In  Jon 
Trong  IMstrlct  in  Cam  Hoa  province.  When 
we  came  across  this  paddy,  our  point  ele- 
ment broke  into  this  paddy  which  was  being 
worked  by  the  farmers.  There  were  old  men 
and  women  with  water  buffalo  and  children 
working  in  the  field.  They  commenced  to 
yelling  "La  De"  which  means  "Come  here" 
in  Vietnamese  and  the  people  started  run- 
ning when  they  saw  the  Americfims.  At  this 
time  someone  noticed  a  young  man,  of  ap- 
proximately military  age,  taking  off  down 
a  paddy  dike.  The  point  element  opened  up 
on  him  and  finally  brought  him  down.  He 
received  a  gun  shot  wound  In  the  head. 

Moderator.  May  I  ask,  was  he  carrying  a 
weapon? 

Rice.  No,  he  was  not.  The  only  thing  he 
had  was  a  transistor  radio.  We  came  up  to 
him  and  found  the  transistor.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  had  an  ID  card  or  not.  Our 
medic  went  up  to  him  and  started  treat- 
ing him.  At  this  time  we  were  ordered  on 
up  the  road.  I  got  about  ten  feet  up  the 
road  and  another  member  of  my  platoon 
said  one  of  the  sergeants  had  slit  his  throat. 

Moderator.  Okay,  this  again  is  almost 
hearsay  evidence,  but  the  medic  did  leave 
the  body?  Did  It  Just  stay  there,  or  what? 

Rice.  No,  the  medic  left  the  body.  We  left 
the  body  laying  on  the  dike,  and  went  on. 

Moderator.  So  in  other  words,  the  person 
was  abandoned,  even  if  his  throat  was  not 
sUt. 

HicE.  This  IS  true. 

Moderator.  Okay,  what  happened?  This  is 
sort  of  Interesting.  I  remember  on  the  Cam- 
bodian Invasion  one  sewing  machine  was 
captured.  Did  the  transistor  radio  get  re- 
corded as  captured? 

Rice.  The  transistor  radio  wound  up  in  our 
hootch  where  we  used  to  listen  to  it. 

Moderator.  Ron,  you  were  speaking  to  me 
yesterday  about  a  POW  compound.  Could 
you  elaborate  on  that? 

Newton.  Just  vaguely.  I  saw  It  only  once. 
We  usually  don't  keep  any  prisoners  in  a 
support  outfit.  They  set  one  up  for  awhile 
and  transported  them  In.  I  was  there  very 
early  in  1966,  but  I  only  saw  one  Incident 
where  prisoners  would  try  to  put  their  fin- 
gers through  the  wire.  Something  anybody 
would  do.  They  would  put  their  fingers 
tlinmgh  the  wire  and  guys  would  take  the 
butts  of  their  rlfies  and  smash  them.  Jvist 
Uke  you  see  in  the  movies.  Just  like  John 
Wayne  again.  That's  probably  the  only  Inci- 
dent I  could  recall.  I  saw  one  beating  at  the 
•ame  time.  I  don't  know  any  details  about  It. 
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I  Just  saw  the  physical  aspects  of  this  beating. 
Moderator.  This  POW  compound,  was  it 
Just  a  wlred-ln  area  without  any  shelter  at 
all? 

Newton.  Yes.  I  think  it  was  temporary.  I 
don't  think  they  were  supposed  to  be  kept 
there.  I  don't  know  bow  long  It  existed.  I 
only  saw  It  once. 

Moderator.  Bill  Rice,  could  I  ask  you  one 
more  question  about  that  incident  of  the 
farmer,  or  VC,  one  of  the  two,  whichever  It 
was.  Was  there  an  officer  present  with  your 
group? 

Rice.  Yes,  it  was  a  company  operation.  We 
had  Ueutenante  and  a  Captain. 

Moderator.  Thank  you.  John  Henry,  you 
and  I  talked  a  bit  about  the  Interrogation  of 
prisoners.  Do  you  want  to  go  In  to  that, 
please? 

Henry.  When  he  was  talking  about  holding 
people  down  under  water  until  they  talked, 
I've  seen  that.  I've  seen  LRRPs  Interrogate 
prisoners,  knock  out  teeth,  and  then  bold 
them  under  water.  But  pretty  soon  a  chop- 
per comes  in  and  takes  them  to  wherever 
the  final  disposition  of  them  is  made.  But 
the  point  is,  you  don't  know  if  these  people 
are  VC  or  Just  civilians.  You're  so  Indoc- 
trinated that  vtromen  and  children  are  a  lot 
of  times  more  dangerous  than  old  men  and 
old  women,  which  Is  why  I  think  so  many 
women  and  children  get  killed.  Just  because 
of  the  poop  that's  handed  down  when  you 
first  get  to  country. 

Moderator.  Mike  Farrell,  we  also  talked 
about  this  a  little  bit.  You  mentioned  one 
instance  of  a  Sergeant  working  with  a  POW. 
Would  you  like  to  talk  about  It? 

Farrell.  I  didn't  see  this.  This  Is  again  "al- 
leged ".  Here's  another  instance.  We  were  out 
in  the  fleld  and  we  came  across  a  woman  in 
a  hootch.  She  was  by  herself.  It  was  an  older 
woman  and  she  didn't  want  to  leave  her 
house.  They  wanted  to  take  her  with  us  to 
detain  her.  She  was  treated  In  a  very  humil- 
iating way.  She  was  dragged  by  a  GI  and  her 
blouse  was  ripped  open.  She  wasn't  wearing 
anything  underneath  and  one  person  went 
up  there  and  made  an  attempt  to  cover  her 
up.  But  then,  as  they  were  crossing  a  bridge, 
the  woman  Jumped.  It  was  right  on  the  edge 
of  a  mangrove  swamp.  There  was  a  stream 
there;  they  were  crossing  the  bridge  and  the 
woman  Jumped  into  the  water.  She  was  never 
seen  again.  Nobody  In  our  unit  ever  saw  her 
again,  so  she  could  have  drowned,  she  could 
have  swam  under  water,  she  could  have  gone 
anywhere. 

Moderator.  Barry,  we  were  talking  earlier 
about  an  operation  your  unit  went  on  where 
quite  a  few  prisoners  were  mistreated. 

Hopkins.  Yes,  I  think  It  was  In  April.  I 
don't  remember  the  province.  It  was  pretty 
close  to  our  flre  base — Flre  Base  Moore.  They 
reported  that  they  had  seen  six  VC.  They 
eagle-flighted  men  In  there  and  we  started 
coming  m  on  these  hootches.  It  was  wide 
open  and  there  were  a  lot  of  hootches.  We 
started  going  to  each  one  and  there  were 
about  flve  or  six  VC  in  each  one.  They  were 
all  real  yotmg,  like  about  18,  19  years  old.  We 
got  32  prisoners.  They  reported  that  there 
were  that  many  and  Just  a  few  more  that 
were  killed  by  the  helicopters  and  our  own 
men.  I  think  they  divided  them  up  so  we 
could  have  those  evenly.  There  was  more  VC 
there  than  what  they  thought.  The  Major 
came  In  and  he  and  I  witnessed  one  of  my 
friends  chasing  one  of  these  kids.  He  stabbed 
him  and  the  kid  Just  didn't  want  to  die.  So 
he  took  him  In  the  moat  and  drowned  him 
and  it  took  a  long  time  to  drown  him.  He 
Just  didn't  want  to  die.  I  couldnt  dig  going 
out,  walking  all  that  ways,  and  bringing  In 
all  these  prisoners  like  these  other  guys.  I 
Just  stuck  around  where  the  Major  was  SJid 
was  helping  tag  all  the  prisoners  that  they 
brought  up.  We  used  wire  and  string,  wrote 
a  number  on  it,  and  tied  it  around  their 
necks  to  tag  them.  We  had  six  women  that 
we  brought  In.  Some  of  my  friends  were  real- 
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ly  messing  around  with  these  women.  When 
they  Jumped  off  the  helicopter  when  we 
brought  them  Into  camp,  there  were  news- 
men there.  They  were  filming  this. 

Moderator.  On  the  operation  bringing 
them  back  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  mis- 
treatment, but  unfortunately,  your  friend, 
when  they  did  get  back,  mistreated  a  pris- 
oner in  front  of  newsmen's  cameras,  right? 
Hopkins.  Yes,  to  me,  this  was  sort  of  Just 
like  My  Lai.  He  was  caught,  and  for  that 
he  was  prosecuted.  There  was  a  lot  of  mis- 
treatment. We  stood  there  and  watched  these 
leeches  on  these  peoples'  backs.  They  would 
suck  out  enough  blood  (they  would  be  about 
flve  Inches  long)  and  these  young  guys  would 
)ust  fall  over  and  nothing  was  done. 

Moderator.  No  medical  attention  was  given 
to  them? 

Hopkins.  None  at  all,  and  the  Major  was 
standing  right  there.  He  observed  us  tying 
these  tags  around  their  necks  and  lot  of  the 
mishandling  of  the  women  and  the  young 
men. 

Moderator.  Are  there  any  questions  on 
treatment  of  POWs? 

Question  from  the  Audience:  Yes,  I'd  like 
to  know,  you  said  that  when  this  guy  was 
caught,  he  was  shipped  out  or  something  like 
this.  At  any  other  time  was  there  any  repri- 
mand for  mistreatment  of  prisoners?  Who 
was  the  one  by  and  what  type  would  it  be? 
Hopkins.  No,  this  man  was  the  only  one 
that  I  could  recall,  and  I  dont  think  that  It 
ever  got  out  of  our  battalion.  The  Colonel 
and  the  Major  worked  It  out.  bis  papers  were 
drawn  up,  and  he  was  Just  sent  to  another 
company.  He  was  still  In  the  9th  Division, 
but  other  than  that  nothing  else  was  done  to 
him.  They  Jxist  wanted  to  get  him  out. 

UNmENTtnzD  Panelist.  It's  kind  of  a 
rampant  de-personallzation  of  humanity, 
you  know. 

Qxn»TioN  FROM  THE  AUDIENCE.  What  ex- 
actly Is  a  dustoff?  What  would  they  do  with 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  VC?  What  kind  of 

burial  do  they  give  them?  

Moderator.  A  dustoff  Is  a  MKDIVAC.  It's 
a  chopper  which  comes  in  (a  helicopter)  to 
rescue,  (not  exactly  rescue)  to  pick  up 
wounded  personnel  and  to  take  them  back 
to  back  areas  for  treatment.  What  do  they 
do  with  the  dead  bodies  of  VC?  Okay,  what 
does  the  trashman  have  to  say? 

Hemrt/Tbashman.  They  Just  leave  them 
there  and  they  rot.  Then  the  people  come 
and  bury  them.  The  same  people  who  re- 
build all  the  bunkers  that  we  blow  up. 

Moderator.  I  think  this  Is  a  perfect  lead- 
in  to  our  next  session.  Basically,  what  has 
Vietnam  done  to  ourselves.  Carl,  you  have 
another  picture  and  I  think  It  Is  very  appli- 
cable. 

RrppBERGEB.  The  next  slide  Is  a  slide  of 
myself.  I'm  extremely  shameful  of  It.  I'm 
going  to  show  It  to  you  so  you  can  see  this 
sadistic  state  of  mind  that  my  government 
put  me  into.  I'm  showing  It  In  hope  that 
none  of  you  people  that  have  never  been 
involved  ever  let  this  happen  to  you.  Dont 
ever  let  your  government  do  this  to  you. 
Okay — ^that's  me.  I'm  holding  a  dead  body — 
smiling.  It's  on  the  back  of  my  armored 
cavalry  assault  vehicle.  It's  there  because 
everyone  In  our  platoon  took  two  bodies  and 
put  them  on  the  back  ramp,  drove  them 
through  a  village  for  show,  and  dumped 
them  off  at  the  edge  of  the  village. 

Moderator.  Does  anybody  else  have  any- 
thing particularly  they  want  to  add  to  this? 
Farrell.  Yes,  the  brutalizing  effect  It  has 
on  yovirself.  We  were  out  on  eagle  flights. 
This  is  just  where  a  small  unit  of  men  go 
out  on  helicopters.  They  are  set  down,  they 
sweep  a  couple  of  thousand  meters,  and  they 
are  picked  up  from  their  objective  to  go  to 
another  area.  You  Just  go  out  for  a  day;  the 
object  of  It  is  to  try  and  catch  the  Viet  Cong 
by  a  series  of  quick  movements  like  jump- 
ing— leap  frogglng.  We'd  been  in  contact  all 
day,  no  matter  where  we  went.  We  didn't 
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prcxtuce  very  good  results.  Cboppers  ^nally 
came  In  to  jnck  tis  up  to  take  us  b^k.  I 
was  sitting  on  the  Helicopter.  I  wits  tbe 
machlne-gunnor  at  the  time.  I  was  ilttlng 
m  the  door  of  the  helicopter  and  tuen  all 
of  a  sudden  I  felt  the  crew  chief  kick  me 
out  of  the  helicopter.  Tou  know — upiload, 
unload.  I  looked  over  and  see  one  helltopter 
with  Its  blade  starting  to  slow  down,  so  I 
figured  that  It  had  been  shot  down.  As  soon 
as  I  got  off  the  helicopter,  I  got  oua  from 
underneath  the  blades  and  I  notlcedi  there 
was  a  farmer  In  the  distance,  about  fiiur  or 
Ave  hundred  meters,  riding  his  water  bilffaloe 
back  from  the  field.  I  jumped  off  the  hell- 
copter  and  opened  up  at  htm  with  mv  ma- 
chine gun.  He  was  Just  a  civilian  termer 
and  I  shot  at  him.  But  thank  Qod  I  ulssed 
him.  It  was  Just  the  severe  frustration  of 
being  shot  at  all  day. 

MooKBATOR.  Part  of  the  reason  for  th#  atti- 
tude of  Americans  Is  sort  of  a  racial  thing. 
We  are  seeing  it  right  now.  We  dont  i|nder- 
stand  Vietnam.  We  think  they're  less  than 
we  are.  We  dont  understand  their  person- 
nel; we  don't  understand  their  custon^s:  we 
dont  understand  their  entire  culture^  Ron. 
would  you  like  to  talk  about  it? 

Nkwton.  I  arrived  In  Vietnam  In  %6  in 
the  summer  months  Just  before  the  mon- 
soons. The  first  night  we  were  there  we  were 
going  on  convoy  because  we  were  trylfig  to 
get  the  4th  Division  through  to  Dragon 
Mountain  Base  Camp  near  Plelku.  This  has 
already  been  mentioned,  but  I'd  like  to  add 
to  It.  I  saw  C-ratlons  being  thrown.  I  threw 
C-ratlons.  I'm  not  proud  of  it.  I  saw  people 
pointing  weapons  at  people  Just  tryUig  to 
scare  them  a  little  bit.  I  saw  people  locking 
up  and  loading.  Finally  we  put  up  baee  (amp, 
talking  about  the  women  we  were  golhg  to 
mess  with  and  the  people  we  were  gottig  to 
kill.  Support  Is  really  boring.  You  don't  get 
to  kill  anybody  out  there;  you  Just  jet  to 
support,  whatever.  Now  this  is  '66.  mind  you. 
I  was  in  a  tearoom,  a  bar.  In  Plelkti  one 
afternoon. 

I  saw  an  officer  complaining  about  a  water- 
ed drink.  He  picked  up  the  Vietnamese  girl 
that  he  thought  had  watered  the  <Wnk, 
grabbed  her  by  the  neck,  and  lifted  h^  up. 
He  was  about  6  foot  or  more.  Lifted  h^  up, 
raised  bac!:.  and  slapped  her  hard.  And  you 
know  what?  They  carried  her  out  ofl  that 
room.  I  dont  know  what  happened  t^  her. 
But  everybody  sat  back  down  and  started 
drinking.  You  know,  nothing  was  thftught 
about  it.  This  happened  all  the  time,  abuse 
of  the  people.  It  was  like  we  were  uncaged 
animals.  We  were  bored  .  .  .  bored  and  we 
wanted  to  do  something,  you  know.  lt%  like 
the  guy  coming  to  the  big  city  and  he  ^^ants 
to  do  something.  We  were  able  to  ereate 
inflation  in  Plelku.  As  an  analogy.  It  ^ould 
be  like  jrou  trying  to  purchase  a  regularf  $100 
apartment  for  $300.  Now  that's  beyond  my 
means.  I  think  It's  beyond  a  lot  of  peoples 
means.  These  people  could  not  purthaae 
apartments.  They  couldn't  buy  food  anjrmore 
because  we  were  paying  whatever  the  pieo>ple 
wanted.  The  prices  Just  kept  going,  going, 
going.  Finally  the  General  put  Plelkti  off 
limits  beceuse  of  the  inflation,  becaiiqe  we 
were  driving  the  women  to  proertitutl^  so 
they  could  feed  their  kids.  We  were  diBvlng 
aU  the  people  to  corrupt  activities  Ju^t  to 
keep  alive.  We  were  driving  these  peoplei  And 
this  is  racism.  We  were  the  supreme  'race. 
These  people  were  nothing.  j 

MoDBUTOR.  One  question  which  has  bften 

been  asked,  "If  this  is  the  way  we  feel  fibout 

the  war,  then  why  are  we  here  now  rather 

than  before  we  went?"  i 

NrwTON.  I  was  a  hawk. 

MoDRRATOB.  John,  you  and  I  have  tilked 

about  this  to  some  considerable  depth  .|  You 

have  Just  been  over  recently  (In  Vletnjam). 

You  mentioned  being  In  some  of  the  Bfora- 

torlum-Moblllaatlon  things.  Would  you  care 

to  read  that  letter  for  us? 

HsanvB.  I'm  dlfforent  from  some  oi  the 
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people  on  this  panel,  In  that  I  was  very 
against  the  war  before  I  went  to  Vietnam. 
I  marched  in  the  two  Moratoriums  of  '69.  The 
nlg^t  before  I  left  my  home,  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  my  Senator,  that's  James  Pearson  of 
BCansas.  "It  is  very  difficult  to  write  a  letter 
so  extremely  important  to  me,  and  I  hope 
to  my  country,  because  I'm  afraid  some  mis- 
take might  be  made  in  Its  interpretation. 
For  several  years  now,  our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  has  been  a  prime  concern  of  mine 
as  it  should  be  for  all.  I  have  spent  consid- 
erable time  studying  the  history  of  our  In- 
volvement, the  development  of  our  policies 
concerning  this  problem,  and  Its  current 
trends. 

My  conclusions.  Sir,  is  that  we  have  made 
a  horrible  mistake;  a  mistake  that  has  caxised 
not  Just  billions  of  tax  dollars,  but  what  is 
most  Important,  is  that  it  has  cost  thou- 
sands  of  lives,  both  American  and  Vietnam- 
ese. Since  life  is  the  most  precious  gift  that 
God  has  given  us,  it  seems  to  me  that  befOTe 
a  country  requires  a  man  to  face  the  poesl- 
billty  of  death,  it  should  give  him  a  very 
clear  and  definite  reason.  This,  I  believe,  our 
Administration  has  failed  to  do.  So  often,  I 
have  wished  that  I  could  approach  our  Presi- 
dent, and  ask  him  to  please  give  me  the 
answers  to  several  questions,  which  I  believe 
are  so  Important.  I've  wanted  to  ask  him  why 
the  elections  were  never  held,  the  Geneva 
Conference  set  up:  why  we  flred  at  Tonkin 
Gulf;  why  It  appears  that  the  Military  Indus- 
trial  Complex   has  so   much   power  In   the 
government  poUcy;  why  we  believe  that  the 
niimber  of  lives  sacrificed  has  been  worth  it; 
why  we  believe  that  our  democratic  Ideal  is 
so  right  for  the  Vietnamese  people.  Since  I 
have  already  stated  my  opinion  concerning 
our  involvement,  I'm  sure  you  understand 
the  answers  I  hold  to  these  questions  and 
others  like  them.  This  Is  also  very  important 
to  me,  because  I  do  love  my  country.  I  love 
the  freedom  It  has  given  me.  It  has  allowed 
my  family  to  grow  happily.  It  has  allowed 
me  to  receive  the  type  of  education  I  desire, 
and  to  choose  the  profession  I  wish  to  engage 
in.  It  has  allowed  my  mother  to  raise  her 
family  In  a  joyful  envlronjnent,  and  It  has 
allowed   my   father   to   speak   freely   to  hU 
congregation.   These  are  only  a   few  of  the 
reasons    I    have   for    respecting,    loving   and 
wishing  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  In  this 
country.   There   is.  however,   a  conflict,   for 
you  see  this  country  which  has  allowed  me 
to  hold   and   express  my  opinions  publicly 
has  now  placed  me  In  a  situation  where  I 
could  be  tried  and  jailed  for  these  beliefs; 
m  a  few  days,  I  will  be  leaving  for  Vietnam 
and   I'm   going  not   because  in  any  way  I 
believe  what  we  are  doing  is  right  there,  but 
because  this  is  what  my  government  is  now 
requiring  me  to  do  in   order  to  spend   the 
rest  of  my  life  here.  But  I  must  also  stand 
up  for  what  I  believe  in  and  for  this  reason. 
unless  in  some  way  or  by  someone  I  can  be 
shown  that  what  I  believe  In  is  wrong,  then 
I  will  not  be  able  to  participate  in  any  of- 
fensive Mtlons.  So  this  freedom  of  belief  m»y 
lead  to  a  restriction  of  my  physical  freedom. 
I  urge  you,  Sir,  to  please  do  all  within  your 
pjower  to  aid  In  ending  this  confusion.  Peace 
means  so  very  much.  Thank  yon  for  your 
tune." 

Moderator.  I  think  that's  what  we're  try- 
ing to  say  here  today.  Peace  means  so  very 
much. 

AMKRICAL    DIVTSIOM 

Moderator 

Barry  Romo,  23,  1st  Lt..  "A"  Co.,  2/1,  196 
L.I.B.,  "C"  Co.,  3  4,  nth  Inf.  Bde.,  Americal 
Division   (Prom  July  19«7  to  1068) 
Veterans  tettifying 

William  Bezanson,  34,  Pfc,  4/3,  11th  Brig- 
ade, Americal  Division  and  123rd  Aviation 
Bn.  (From  1967  to  1968) 

Ronald  Paloeaarl.  23,  SP/4,  1/6,  198  L.I.B., 
Americal  Division  (From  1967  to  1968) 

Jim  Weber.  24.  Sgt.  (B-6),  "A"  Co..  1/6  * 
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1/46,    198   L.I.B..   Americal   Division    (Prom 
November  1967  to  November  1968) 

John  Beltzel,  21.  Sgt.  (E-5).  4/21  luh 
Brigade.  Americal  Division  (From  J^uaiv 
1969    to   January    1970)  ' 

Curtis  Wlngrodski,  22,  SP/4,  69th  Scout 
Dog,  nth  Brigade.  Americal  Division  (Prom 
March  1969  to  October  1969) 

Gary  Keyes,  22,  SP/4,  "E"  Troop,  1st  Cav 
Reg.,  nth  Brigade,  Americal  Division  (Prom 
April  1969  to  March  1970) 

Robert  Kruch,  26.  Pfc.  (B-3),  3/21  loe 
L.I.B.,  Americal  Division 

Doug  Wright.  SP/4.  1/6/198  L.I.B.,  Ameri- 
cal Division 

Moderator.  The  Americal  Division  was 
formed  In  1967  out  of  three  separate  brigades 
It's  stationed  In  I  Corps  area,  with  its  head- 
quarters in  Chu  Lai.  My  name  Is  Barry  Romo 
I'm  a  former  ist  Lieutenant  with  the  ]9eui 
Light  Infantry  Brigade,  and  also  the  iith 
Infantry  Brigade.  I  was  commissioned  when 
I  was  19  years  old  and  served  as  a  Battalion 
S2.  which  is  an  intelligence  office.  Siid  as  an 
infantry  platoon  leader.  During  this  discus- 
sion we  are  not  going  to  dwell  on  the  atroc- 
ities that  were  committed  by  my  \mlt  or  by 
Americans  in  Vietnam.  That  has  been  re- 
hashed. We  wlU  give  a  short  testimony  about 
some  of  the  things  we  did  see  and  try  to  go 
into  the  reasons  behind  them.  When  I  ar- 
rived In  country,  one  of  the  first  things  I  saw 
was  the  pacification  program,  which  con- 
sLsted  of  moving  or  forcing  villagers  to  leave 
their  homes  and  bringing  them  to  the  coast 
so  as  to  deny  them  to  the  Communists. 
These  people  were  forced  out  of  their  homes. 
I  saw  the  use  of  artillery  fire  against  civilian 
targets  because  of  the  possibility  of  VC  with 
no  regard  taken  for  the  Vietnamese.  I  saw 
rice  stolen  from  Vietnamese  because  it  was 
considered  too  much  for  them  to  have.  I  saw 
also  a  general  racist  attitude  by  most  Amer- 
icans towards  the  Vietnamese. 

Bezanson.  My  name  Is  William  Bezanson. 
I  was  a  Pfc.  in  the  nth  Infantry  Brigade 
In  Vietnam.  I  was  also  with  ihe  123rd  Avia- 
tion Battalion.  We  supported  such  actions 
as  My  Lai,  the  Quang  Nal  Valley.  Quang  Nal 
Valley  had  many  Incldente  of  villages  being 
wljjed  out  because  the  North  Vietnamese  may 
use  them  for  food,  but  we're  not  here  to 
dwell  on  these  subjects  today.  TliC  reasons 
for  all  these  things  taking  place  are  the 
reason  we're  up  here  today  There's  been 
enough  reha&hlng  of  incidents  such  as  My 
Lai.  To  me,  the  greatest  guilt  that  any  man 
can  suffer.  Is  that  he  died  without  a  good 
rtuuon.  And  to  me.  Vietnam  Is  net  a  good 
enough  reason.  Not  when  we're  destroying 
the  Vietnamese  land,  property  and  populace. 
We're  destroying  the  very  moral  fiber  of  this 
.?ountry  at  the  same  time.  And  those  of  us 
that  do  put  our  principles  above  personal 
ambition  are  labeled  Communists  by  the  very 
tjeople  that  sent  us  over  there.  I've  got  a 
quote  here  from  a  John  Birch  magazine  en- 
titled, American  Opinion  and  the  man  that 
makes  the  quote  is  General  Scott.  He  is  the 
author  of  God  Is  My  Co-Pilot.  And  he  says. 
"Our  threat  Is  not  from  abroad.  It's  not  from 
outside  the  gate.  It's  right  here  In  the  midst 
of  our  homes.  The  danger  is  Internal  and  the 
solution  can  only  be  internal.  Every  Amer- 
ican must  once  again  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  what  Is  done  In  his  name.  We  are 
stUl  the  strongest  nation  on  earth  and  once 
enough  Americans  raise  their  voices  to  be 
heard  nothing  can  defeat  us."  That's  why 
we're  here  today.  These  people  that  run 
around  here  waving  flags,  trying  to  disrupt 
our  meeting,  all  we're  trying  to  do  is,  we're 
asking  you  to  give  us  enough  respect.  We 
lost  friends,  arms,  legs,  and  sometimes  lives 
m  Vietnam  because  you  sent  us  over  there. 
We're  only  asking  that  you  give  us  enough 
respect  to  listen  to  us. 

Palosaari.  I  was  with  the  Americal  Dlv- 
slon.  198th  Infantry  Brigade.  1  /6  Infantry.  I 
served  from  October,  1967  to  September,  1968. 
And,  for  the  first,  maybe,  three  months,  J  was 
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«ther  inactive  as  far  as  any  enemy  contact. 
T  mean  we  had,  you  know,  light  sniper  fire, 
thb  sort  of  thing,  but  nothing  really  big.  And 
Sen  one  time  we  were  coming  up.  You  know, 
rtTiklng  down  the  traU,  you  know.  It  was 
IfcUv  not  much  of  any  mission,  except  just 
^tL  what  was  out  there,  you  know.  And  if 
there  was  anything  to  be  had,  to  get  it.  And 
«e  had  come  across  two  Viet  Cong  by  a  well. 
^rinUng  water.  We  had  flred  at  them  and 
they  naturally,  you  know,  taken  off.  Ban.  And 
•re  never  did  get  them.  And  there  was  a  small 
hootch  nearby  with  a  bunker.  And  I  did  not 
Me  this  personally,  but  later  on  the  guys 
•ere  bragging  about  it,  some  of  the  other 
men  They  had.  In  Vietnamese,  yelled  down 
the  ijunker,  "Is  anyone  there?"  And.  simul- 
taneously, while  yelUng  this,  they  dropped  a 
oenade  In.  I  went  up  to  the  bunker  later. 
TTiere  was  a,  I  think,  what  was  a  little  boy 
and  a  little  girl  killed  and  there  was  an  old 
Udy  in  there.  And  the  feelings  that  I  had 
«!«  rather  mixed.  I  was,  you  know,  rather 
ihocked,  you  know,  because  they  were  brag- 
ging about  this,  and  thought  it  was  rather 
humorous.  But.  at  the  same  time.  It  seemed 
to  be  more  or  less  something  that  was  socially 
acceptable.  We  werent  really,  you  know,  con- 
cerned that,  you  know,  these,  these  were  lit- 
tle kids  But  that,  what  we  were  concerned 
with  Is,  that  they  had  slanted-eyes  and  were 
Vietnamese  and  that  was  enough  to  Justify 
It.  It's  just,  you  know,  well,  that's  war.  I 
wrote  a  friend  of  mine  that  was  also  In  the 
army  In  Vietnam  at  that  time.  And  I  told 
him  about  this  Incident.  And  Fd  like  to  read 
you  his  reply  and  show  you  that,  you  know, 
this  was  not  only  a  feeling  among  our  com- 
pany, among  myself,  but  universally  a  feel- 
ing of  the  men,  Americans,  over  there.  What 
he  said  was,  "You  guys  are  killing  off  kids, 
huh?  Alnt  no  big  thing.  They're  the  same- 
same.  I  hate  all  these  gooks,  VC  or  not."  And 
that  pretty  well  exemplifies  how  Americans 
feel.  It's  rather  unfortunate.  I  really  feel 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  find  it  embarrassing  to 
admit  that  I  am  a  Vietnam  veteran.  And  this 
was  only,  you  know,  one  of  many  sorts  of 
Incidents.  It  was  nothing  as  huge  as  My  Lai 
or  maybe  nothing  as  drastic  as  torture,  or 
anything  like  that.  They  prob  bly  died  In- 
stantly. But  it  was  still  three  human  lives. 
Another  type  of  thing  that  goes  on.  Is,  we 
were  in  a  valley  and  I  think  we  had  nick- 
named It  AK  Valley,  after  the  AK-47  because 
we  were  getting,  every  once  In  a  while,  sniper 
Are.  And  you  can  tell  when  it's  an  AK-47  be- 
cause It  makes  kind  of  like  a  popping  sound 
when  it  fires.  It's  like  a  crack.  And  we  had 
CIDOs  working  with  us. 

CIDQs  are  Civilian  Independent  Defense 
Group.  And  they  had  spotted  (they  were  like 
our  point  men,  more  or  less)  an  NVA,  pre- 
sumably carrying  a  weapon,  I  guess  It  must 
have  been.  And  they  had  flred  on  him.  They 
bad  blown  off  the  top  of  his  bead.  And  then 
one  of  the  CIDO  had  cut  off  one  of  his  ears. 
And  I  understand,  that  according  to  Budd- 
hism, unless  your  body  is  complete,  you  can- 
not go  wherever  it  is  that  the  Buddhas  go  to 
after  they  die.  So,  they  had  done  'this.  And  as 
we  walked  by,  you  know,  everyone  thought 
It  was,  you  know,  kind  of  cool,  to  see  this 
head  there  that  was.  you  know,  half-gone  to 
begin  with  and  have  the  ear  sliced  off  and 
there  it  was  Just  like  a,  you  know.  It  was 
flat— with  a  small  hole  left  In  the  side  of  the 
bead.  This  feeling  that  we  had  that  It  was. 
you  know,  a  rather  humorous  Incident,  or. 
you  know,  looked  upon  as  being  a  good  thing, 
»nd  we  were  really  men  because,  not  that  the 
CIDO  had  done  this,  but  because,  you  know. 
It  was  an  act  that  we  would  have  liked  to 
have  perpetrated  ourselves,  1  think.  It's 
something,  you  know.  It's.  It's  more  or  lees 
condoned  over  there.  And  the  feelings  that 
you  have  are  the  poUcies  of  the  military— 
that  this  Is  really,  you  know,  a  thing  to  be 
manly  about.  Another,  not  the  same  sort  of 
Incident,  but  this  is  more  dealing  with  lack 
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of  medical  attention  of  a  Vietnamese  peas- 
ant. 

We  had  come  across  rice  paddles  and  some- 
one had  said  that  they  had  seen  two  VC  in 
the  rice  paddy  carrying  weapons.  And  I  was 
an  M-79  man  at  the  time,  and  they  called 
all  M-79S  up  front,  so  naturally  I  go  up  front 
and  they  told  me  this.  And  they  had  fired  at 
them.  There  was  two  big  boulders  in  this 
rice  paddy  and  these  two  VC  were  supposed 
to  be  behind  thU  boulder.  So  I  lop  M-79s  be- 
hind the  boulder  and  we  went  back  there 
later  on  to  see,  you  know.  If  anything,  you 
know,  if  there'd  be  anything  there.  So,  when 
we  get  back  there,  all  we  found  was  a  Viet- 
namese peasant  farmer  with  a  sickle  In  his 
hand — or  It  lay  next  to  him;  his  thigh  was 
broken  by  an  M-16  bullet  and  his  spine  was 
hit  with  shrapnel  from  the  M-79.  He  had 
passed  out  In  the  sun.  We,  we  waited  for 
about  two  hours  for  a  MEDIVAC  to  come  out 
and  pick  him  up.  When  the  chopper  came.  It 
wasn't  a  MEDIVAC,  it  was  Jxist  a  regular 
chopper.  He  had  Just  been  laying  there  in 
the  sun  and  he  had  passed  out  in  the  sun. 
And  I'm  not  even  sure  if  they  gave  him  mor- 
phine. I  know  they  wrapped  his  leg  up.  And 
that  was  about  the  extent  of  any  medical  at- 
tention that  he  got  while  we  were  with  him. 
I  need  some  water. 

Webkb.  I'm,  I'm  Jim  Weber.  I  was  formerly 
a  sergeant  and  I  was  also  In  Ron's  platoon. 
And  I  can  kind  of  verify  what  he's  saying  In 
case  anyone  kind  of  doubts  It.  A  lot  of  stuff 
happened  like  that.  Especially  things  about 
the  medical  attention,  things  like  that.  I  was 
in  two  different  battalions.  I  was  In  the  1st 
of  the  6th  and  the  1st  of  the  4^h.  In  the 
Ist  of  the  46th  there  was  one — I  say  an  ex- 
ample: nice,  I  say,  we  can  go  on  all  day 
rapping  about  vnx  atrocities.  Okay,  anyhow, 
right?  Now,  we  had  surrounded  this  village 
and  went  Into  it  on  the  north  side.  We  had 
taken  one  Vietnamese  suspect,  a  Viet  Cong 
suspect,  you  know,  kept  him  with  us.  About 
15  minutes  later  we  fotmd  another  one  that 
was  hiding  In  a  bunker  underneath  these 
hootches.  And  I  have  a  lot  of  pictures  and 
things  here  that  we  dldnt  have  time  to  get 
blown  up  that  I  can  verify  this  with.  Okay, 
now  here's  the  picture  that  I  want  to  show 
you,  it's  a  picture  of  a  OI  holding  up  a  head. 
Okay,  now,  this  ■was  when  I  ■was  ■with  the 
l/4eth  Battalion.  This  happened  in  Decem- 
ber of  '67.  west  of  Chu  Lai.  Other  isolated 
examples.  We  had  moved  into  a  village.  We 
had  confiscated  approximately  26  pounds  of 
rice.  We  rounded  up  approximately  40  civil- 
ians In  the  village.  It  was  decided  that  there 
was  too  much  rice  In  the  village  for  40  peo- 
ple. We  left  them  with  five  jxiunds  of  rice. 
One  woman  was  complaining  about  it  and 
she  kept  saying  that  She  wanted  back  her 
rice.  The  officer  in  charge,  you  know,  hit  her 
over  the  head  with  a  rifle  for  complaining. 
He  was  complaining  because  she  was  too 
close  to  him,  you  know,  and  she  smelled  and 
everything  like  that. 

Beitzei..  My  name  is  John  Beltzel.  I'm  21. 
I  served  in  the  11th  Brigade,  4/21  Infantry. 
I  served  as  a  sergeant  and  as  squad  leader. 
Worked  In  Quang  Ngal  Provlruse.  I  worked 
suxnmd  My  Lai  and  Emc  Pho.  Tve  witnessed 
the  mutilation  of  bodies.  This  consisted  of 
cutting  off  ears  and  plucking  out  teeth  for 
souvenirs.  I  have  pictures  of  this  that  I've 
showed  to  the  presss  at  other  times.  Dont 
have  them  with  me  today.  I've  witnessed 
electrical  torture  many  times  virlth  not  only 
VC  suspects  and  prisoners,  but  also  detainees. 
rve  witnessed  the  relocation  of  villagers.  One 
particular  operation  was  a  three  day  opera- 
tion where  we  took  all  the  villagers  out  of 
the  village,  put  them  In  a  bartied-wlre  com- 
pound. Interrogated  them. 

Tortured  some  of  them.  Beat  some  of  them. 
And  then  we  had  supplies  brought  In.  Bange- 
lore  torpedoes,  all  types  of  explosives — to  Just 
level  the  hill  and  Just  get  rid  of  anything; 
make  it  look  like  there  was  never  a  hlU  there. 
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My  CO  once  flred  at  a  group  of  kids  merely 
because  they  came  up  to  our  hill  to  collect 
C-ratlons.  We  were  also  ordered  to  fire  gas 
grenades  at  them.  There  was  a  big  pressure 
for  body  count.  We  had  a  very  low  body  count 
In  our  company  and  we  had  a  lot  of  pressure 
come  down  from  the  battalion  conmiander  to 
the  company  conomander.  down  on  to  us.  We 
were  given  new  Incentives  to  get  a  higher 
body  count  such  as  a  six-pack  of  beer  or  a 
case  of  soda.  And  sometimes,  a  three-day 
pass,  you  know,  for  the  amount  of  body 
count  we  had.  Common  things  in  my  com- 
pany were  throwing  grenades  into  civilian 
bunkers.  We  once  threw  a  white  phosphorous 
grenade.  And  a  lot  of  times  I  never  thought 
people  vrere  in  these  bunkers,  but  an  old  man 
came  out  when  we  threw  this  white  phos- 
phorous grenade  In  and  he  was  all  singed 
and  burned.  We  .  .  ,  everywhere  we  went  we 
would  rocon  by  fire  if  we  felt  ...  If  we  felt 
It  necessary.  We'd  Innumerable  amounts  of 
free  fire  zones.  We  shot  at  anything  on  high 
ground.  And  in  this  particular  area  where  I 
was  at,  the  mountains  and  the  high  ground 
was  very  close  to  the  beach.  Was  only  a  few 
miles  between  the  beach  and  the  high  ground 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  hUls,  Isolated  hills,  all 
over  the  place. 

We  shot  anything  or  anybody  that  went  up 
on  these  hills.  Becavise  they  were  free  fire 
zones.  Burning  villages  was  very  common. 
It  was  mentioned  on  an  earlier  panel  that 
villagers  would  leave  and  that  we  suspected 
that  they  left  becavise  they  were  VC  and 
they  dldnt  want  to  be  captured.  So  we 
would  bum  their  hill.  Whenever  we  received 
sniper  fire  we  wotild  return  it,  no  matter 
where  It  came  from.  If  It  was  a  hill  with 
people  on  it  or  not.  I  was  in  Vietnam  from 
January  '69  to  January  '70.  We  were  ordered 
to  go  out  on  a  patrol,  a  regular  patrol  that 
we  go  on  all  the  time — during  a  cease  fire. 
We  were  very  perturbed  at  this  because  we 
wanted  to  take  the  time  off  to  write  letters 
home.  In  one  incident,  we  were  working  with 
another  company  and  our  battalion  ■was  near- 
by. Both  companies  were  on  the  same  radio 
frequency.  Over  the  radio,  the  other  com- 
pany told  us  to  pass  on  to  our  higher  com- 
mand that  they  had  a  body  count  of  thirteen. 
So  we  passed  It  on  up.  (They  were  too  far  to 
have  radio  contact.)  So  we  passed  It  on  up. 
Then  later,  one  of  our  platoons  went  Into  the 
village  and  they  said  we  can  confirm  the 
body  count  of  that  company.  They  said, 
there's  nine  women,  three  children  and  one 
baby. 

Bezanson.  John,  could  you  give  us  any 
reason  as  to  why  this  happened?  Was  this  an 
Individual  thing  or  is  it  a  company  policy, 
any  of  the  torture  of  prisoners  or  the  .   .   .  ? 

BnrzEL.  WeU.  as  far  as  torturing  the  pris- 
oners, this  happened  as  .  .  .  I've  seen  a 
major  there  during  tort\irlng  of  prisoners.  We 
also  had  electrical  field  phones  In  our  bat- 
talion base  camp  In  the  Headquarters.  TOO 
Room  that's  what  they  call  the  headquarters. 
There  was  torture  going  on  In  there  so  Fm  as 
sure  .  .  .  I'm  sure  everyone  from  battalion 
commander  on  down  knew  of  It;  so  I  can  pre- 
sume from  this.  It  was  policy.  These  things 
rm  telling  about — about  burning  the  villages, 
free  fire  zones,  reconning  by  Are — they  were 
all  common.  They  weren't  isolated.  We  did 
them  wherever  we  went. 

WiNnoaoDZKi.  My  name  Is  Curtis  Wlnd- 
grodzkl.  I  was  a  Spec/4  in  the  Americal  Divi- 
sion, nth  Brigade,  69th  Scout  Dog  and,  I.  I. 
dont  know  what  to  say.  Tve  listened— Tve 
been  here  for  three  days  listening  to,  you 
know,  people  come  up  here  and  tell  whatever 
war  stories  they  have  and  what  not.  And, 
as  I  said,  I  worked  for  Scott  Dog  and  I 
worked  with  different  companies  of  different 
battalions  In  our  area.  And  I  got  to  rap  with 
the  guys  and,  I  Just  know  that,  we  learned 
somewhere  along  the  line,  that  a  dink  was 
less  than  a  person.  And  these  things  go  on. 
They  really  happen.  I  don't  know  how  to  .  .  . 
man.  I  cant  talk.  I  can't  tell  you  people  .  .  . 
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Incidents  or  whatever  you  want  to  hat  r.  I'm 
Just  here  because  it  goes  on  and  on  and 
somebody's  got  to  do  something.  Here  I  am, 
you  know. 

Rbtes.  I  was  a  Spec/4  when  I  was  assigned 
to  E-Troop,  1st  Cav,  Amerlcal  Dlvl4on.  I 
guess  the  worst  thing  I  really  saw  overj  there 
was  mistreatment  of  civilians.  Now,  n^t  of 
this  went  on  when  we  had  convoys  njnntng 
from  Due  Pho  to  Sal  Wen.  Such  things  as 
tear  gassing  villages,  throwing  spent  50  cali- 
ber rounds  at  civilians.  Sometimes,  a|iother 
Instance,  where  children  were  with;  split 
skulls  from  a  thrown  60  caliber  round.  You 
can  kill  them  Just  throwing  them.  Riinnlng 
down  hootches.  Doing  things  In  rice  peddles. 
Destroying  their  crops.  The  worst  thing!  I  ever 
really  saw  was  when  we're  on  a  mission.  We're 
taking  some  grunts  out  on  a  beachhea^.  And 
there  were  some  fishermen  out  on  the, ocean 
and  a  couple  of  our  sergeants  thought  It 
would  be  a  good  sport  to  use  them  as  target 
practice.   So   they   swung   their   50   calibers 

around  and  they  Just  shot  the but  of 

them,  for  no  reason,  I  guess.  And,  Irm  no 
better.  Lots  of  times  on  mine  sweepl  we'd 
pass  a  lake,  also  running  from  Due  ^Iw  to 
Sal  Wen,  and  there'd  be  fishermen  l)i  this 
lake  and  since  we  had  nothing  better  |to  do, 
we'd  fire  M-79  rounds  at  them,  M-16  rt)unds. 
Sometimes  M-608.  We'd  call  for  a  te^t  fire. 
And  .  .  .  sort  of  aim  their  way,  hoping  we'd 
hit  somebody.  I  can't  really  say  why  we  did 
it.  Maybe  It  was  because  we  were  taught  to 
hate  them.  I  know  this  Is  all  I  heardi  when 
I  was  over  there.  I  was  told  by  my  own 
lieutenant,  my  CO,  well,  he  saw  me  Rearing 
one  of  these  bracelets — you've  probabljy  seen 
them  before.  Well,  a  Vietnamese  boy  *ave  it 
to  me  and  we  were  pretty  up  tight  youTknow. 

I  thought  he  was  a  pretty  neat  llttje  kid. 
And  first  thing  he  did  was,  he  told  me,  he 
asked  me  why  I  was  wearing  it.  I  told  him, 
I  said,  "Well,  a  Vietnamese  boy  gavfl  it  to 
me."  I  said  it  was  a  token  of  his  frienidshlp, 
really.  He  liked  me  and  I  liked  him.  Wfe  gave 
each  other  gifts,  I  suppose.  And,  he  t(ild  me 
to  take  it  off.  And,  of  course.  I  didn't  agree. 
I  didn't  want  to  take  it  off.  I  didn't  I  feel  I 
should.  But,  he  told  me  these  are  th^  same 
people — he  says,  "Why  do  you  accept  gifts 
from  the  same  people  that  go  out  and  put 
mines  in  the  roads  and  blow  up  youi  bud- 
dies?" And  he  told  me  that  If  I  dldnT  take 
it  off.  he'd  go  to  more  maybe  drastic  meas- 
ures. I  don't  know.  And  he  Jiist  dismissed 
me.  But,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  want  tjo  give 
any  blood  stories  or  nothing.  I  Just  cajn't  do 
It.  I  Just  want  you  to  know  that  the  beople 
over  there  arent  really  being  treated  as  hu- 
man beings.  They're  being  treated  as  slaves, 
let's  say.  Maybe  not  even  slaves.  I  dont 
know.  1  don't  know.  I  Just  don't  know  what 
to  say.  I  Just  wanted  you  to  know  about 
it. 

KaucH.  My  nsme  is  Robert  A.  Krbcb.  I 
was  a  Pfc.  In  Vietnam  with  Company  A, 
3,  21st,  196th  Light  Infantry  Brigade. ]And  a 
few  people  may  have  heard  about  It.  It  was 
In  August  of  '69  that  they  (my  company) 
refused  to  fight.  Then  I  had  some  rather 
bitter  feelings.  I  seen  some  of  the  thlngfc  some 
other  people  have  talked  about.  Byt  I've 
also  seen  mistreatment  of  OIs  by  the  higher 
command  because  they  wouldn't  produce  a 
body  count.  After  I  had  Joined  my  coi^pany, 
we  went  In  on  a  stand -down  because  most 
people  had  been  In  field  for  2%  monttis  and 
we  got  Into  a  fight  with  a  recon  platoon, 
which  our  colonel  dldnt  like,  so  he  chop - 
pered  us  out  back  Into  a  hot  LZ.  Sdme  of 
us  had  faiilty  weapons  that  were  neter  re- 
placed, like  they  were  supposed  to  bel  when 
we  were  in.  And  there's  about  six  people,  at 
least,  that  got  wounded.  From  that  tllne  on. 
it  was  rumored  that  the  reason  we  i  never 
received  our  mall  (it  only  came  In  sometimes 
once  a  week)  or  never  got  any  hot  food  (sup- 
plied maybe  once  a  month)  was  becai^e  our 
colonel  was  down  on  us  because  we  didn't 
produce  a  body  coimt  and  one  time  wljen  we 
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were  being  re-suppUed,  he  flew  In  and  started 
yelling  at  the  CO  and  he  said,  "I  don't  want 
anymore  of  your  prisoners. 

I  want  a  body  count."  After  that  we  were 
Issued  orders  to  .  .  .  well,  we  were  told  we 
were  in  a  free  fire  zone  and  anybody  we 
saw  that  was  over  12  years  of  age  that  we 
thought  was  a  male,  was  to  be  considered 
the  enemy  and  engaged  as  such.  And  I  was 
told  that  the  battalion  commander  before 
that  had  told  the  troops  not  to  fire  at  any- 
body unless  they  were  seen  with  weapons.  To 
me  this  is  a  kind  of  a  drastic  change  and  it 
shows  a  difference  in  policies  between  the 
Field  Grade  officers  as  they  come  in.  And  it 
was  rumored  that  this  guy  was  with  the  9th 
Division  and  he  volunteered  for  an  Infantry 
unit  to,  as  they  put  It,  to  make  rank.  And 
we  were  harsissed.  It  seemed  like  from  every 
day  on,  you  know,  for  not  having  a  body 
count,  until  we  were  finally  sent  on  the  last 
mission  In  which  we  were  told  It  was  a  one- 
day  assault.  I,  I  got  woundea  on  the  third 
day  and  my  own  squad  had  only  two  meals 
of  C-ratlons  In  three  days  between  us,  and 
we  had  to  risk  our  necks  to  get  water.  And 
there's  one  case  there  where  two  people  lived 
for  eight  hours  and  they  wouldn't  bring  in 
MEDIVACs  to  take  them  out  and  they  both 
died.  And  those  were  the  two  bodies  this 
company  was  supposed  to  retrieve  when  they 
refused  to  go  back  out  again.  We  were  ordered 
to  assault  a  line  of  bunker  complexes  by  a 
major  that  was  back  In  LZ  Center,  when 
most  of  us  didn't  have  any  food  or  water 
and  the  things  that  we  did  have  were  hogged 
by  the  TOC  Center.  Our  commander  was 
Judged  by  most  of  us  as  being  In  a  state  of 
shock.  He  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing. 
He  Just  Issued  orders  to  do  it.  And  everybody 
In  our  ...  in  our  company  felt  that  since  this 
guy  had  only  three  weeks  in  the  country  and 
was  obviously  in  a  state  of  shock,  you  know, 
his  orders  shouldn't  be  obeyed.  But.  yet,  we 
were  told  we'd  be  court-martialed  or,  or 
even  shot,  if  we  didn't  obey,  obey  his  orders. 
But.  I  think  what,  what  It  reaUy  was.  Is  that 
people  saw  the  people  that  got  killed  in  those 
three  days  (which  were  at  least  nine  that  I 
saw  and  i  was  one  of  those  that  got  wounded) 
and  were  totally  senseless.  And  there  was  no 
reason  for  it  other  than  being  pushed  by 
superiors  up  above  to  do  things,  you  know, 
at  a  faster  speed  than  we  ...  we  thought 
could  be  accomplished.  And  by  poor  leader- 
ship. We  didn't  feel  that  Just  going  out  and 
indiscriminately  killing  people  helped  mat- 
ters any.  And  the  way  I  felt,  and  the  way 
most  people  felt,  was  that  we  were  Just  picked 
out  dlscrimlnately  and  set  down  in  .  .  .  over 
In  Vietnam;  shafted  by  our  own  country — 
to  fight  In  a  war  which  most  of  us  didn't 
understand  and  nobody  knew — ev-m  when 
we  were  over  there  we  didn't  know  where  we 
were  at  because  we  were  Just  choppered 
around  and  set  down  so  much. 

I  was  there  about  a  month  and  I  had  .  .  . 
there  was  only  one  person  that  had  more 
time  than  I  had  and  he  had  a  couple  of 
days  more,  almost  a  month.  And  the  peo- 
ple that  I  did  know  that  supported  the  war 
there,  didn't  even  know  simple  facts  about 
it.  It  was.  It  was  almost  unbelievable.  They 
Just  supported  It  because  they  said  that 
they  were  supported  to  be  there.  I  Just 
don't  think  its  right  to  draft  somebody 
and  send  him  to  an  undeclared  war  that 
has  moral  connotations  that  are  awfully  bad. 
Subject  them  to  the  .  .  .  Just  the  mental 
treatment  that  some  of  these  gujrs  go 
through.  And  I  think  a  lot  of  them  feel  that 
It's  more  the  fault  of  their  country  than 
the  people  they're  fighting  against.  That's 
all  I'd  Uke  to  say  for  right  now. 

Wright.  My  name  is  Doug  Wright.  I  was 
also  with  Amertcal.  I  went  over  with  the  198 
Infantry  Brigade,  the  1/6  Infantry.  I  served 
with  the  Infantry  and  also  with  Operations, 
TebCtlcal  Operations  of  Brigade  Headquar- 
ters. For  the  past  two  days,  or  three  days, 
rather  ...  I  mean  you've  heard  all  sorts  of 
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terrible  things  so  that  if  many  of  us 
many  of  us  seem  callous.  It's  only  because 
of  the  Indoctrination  that  we  were  subjected 
to,  you  know,  before  we  went  to  Vietnam 
That — coupled  with  personal  vengeance.  If 
you  see  your  brother,  you  know,  shot,  shot 
in  the  face,  you're  going  to  be  mad  and  you 
want  to  get  back.  I  co\ild  relate  hMtendous 
occurrences,  you  know,  that  should  have 
made  most  of  you  vomit  by  now.  But  I'd 
Just  like  to  say  one  thing.  I'd  like  to  re- 
emphasize  our  purpose  here  ...  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Winter  Soldier  InvestlgaUon. 
We're  here  to  make  people  aware,  or  we're 
here  to  make  you  people  aware.  If  you  want 
a  true  awareness,  you  could  go.  But  you've 
heard  a  first-hand  experience.  Nobody  else 
besides  the  vet,  besides  the  leg  in  the  field, 
knows  what's  happening.  He  doesn't  real- 
ly know  what's  happening  because  when  you 
go  to  the  boonles  they  tell  you  where  you're 
going  and  what  you're  going  to  do.  But  you 
really  don't  know  what's  happening.  Because 
they  keep  you  isolated.  Just  as  much  as  they 
keep  you  people  Isolated.  We  came  to  make 
you  people  aware.  Now  It's  up  to  all  of  us. 
When  you  go  from  here,  you  need  to  make 
as  many  people  aware  as  possible.  To  your 
homes,  to  where  you  work,  to  where  you 
go  to  church;  any  type  of  organization.  Tell 
what  you've  heard  here.  Make  people  aware. 
That  our  brothers  in  Vietnam  are  very  un- 
happy. 

Moderator.  This  whole  panel,  or  this  whole 
thing,  was  brought  together  to  bring  up  war 
atrocities  and  the  reasons  behind  it.  It's 
really  been  an  emotional  thing  for  an  Indi- 
vidual to  get  up  here  and  have  to  relate 
experiences  that  he's  tried  to  forget.  And  I'd 
Uke  to  ask  some  of  the  people  here  on  the 
panel  why  you  came.  Well  start  our  way 
here  and  Just  work  our  way  down. 

Bezanson.  The  reason  why  I,  myself,  came 
Is  because  I  was  tired  of  living  with  the 
nightmares  that  I  lived  with.  The  people 
that  I,  myself,  messed  up.  The  people  I've 
seen  my  buddies  mess  up  and  then  the  next 
day  they're  killed;  where  they  went  from 
there  we  don't  know,  you  know.  But,  like 
ever  since  Tve  come  back  to  the  United 
States,  I've  watched  It  turn  from  a  country 
of  democracy  to  one  of  hypocrisy.  A  person 
will  teach  their  children,  "Love  thy  neighbor" 
until  they  get  18  years  old  and  then  you 
hate.  Then  they're  taught  to  hate.  Tust  hate. 
How  can  a  person  ...  I  can't  understand  how 
a  person  can  approve  of  the  war  and  sleep  at 
night  knowing  that  he's  sent  his  brothers  or 
his  sons  over  to  Vietnam  to  be  killed  for,  for 
something  that  makes  no  sense.  It  has  never, 
to  me,  been  explained  why  Vietnam  exists. 
I  came  to  this  Winter  Soldier  Investigation 
to  give  my  testimony  and  to  find  out  how 
many  of  my  brothers  felt  the  same  way  I  did, 
and  I'm  really  glad  to  see  that  there's  quite 
a  number  of  people  that  are  against  the  war 
and  would  like  to  see  the  $800.00  a  second 
that  we're  spending  on  the  war  put  Into  an 
automobile  to  make  It  safe  to  drive.  They're 
spending  It  to  kill  the  dude's  brother  and 
the  same  dude's  dying  In  the  automobile.  But 
I  Just  got  tired  of"  living  with  my  nightmares 
and  I  think  by  relating  I  can  share  them 
with  you,  you  know,  and,  and,  It  takes  kind 
of  the  guilt  off  me,  in  a  way.  And  maybe 
it'll  stop,  like  my  younger  brother  or,  or  some 
of  your  younger  brothers  or  sisters,  or  your 
children,  from  going  over  there  and  then 
having  to  come  home  and  live  with  these 
same  nightmares. 

Palosaari.  My  primary  reason  for  getting 
Involved  In  this  testimony  was  because  of 
Jim  Weber.  He  called  me  up  last  Thursday 
night.  He  said  he  was  coming  up  to  Detroit 
to  testify.  He  gave  me  a  rundown  on  what 
he  planned  on  telling  the  people.  And  every- 
thing he  said  was  true  and,  you  know.  I  had 
to  support  him.  I  told  him  I  would.  I'd  cor- 
robate  his  story.  I  Just  felt  that  now  was 
the  time  for  me  to  do  my  part,  to  let  people 
know  how  I  feel,  or  how  Jim  feels,  and  how 
many,  many  of  us  feel.  That  was  about  It. 
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Wkbeb.  I'm  the  Jim  that  he's  talking 
about.  This  had  bothered  me  for  a  long  time. 
Prior  to  going  into  service,  I  was  a  manager 
of  a  shoe  store — it's  a  chain  across  the  coun- 
try I  had  a  relatively  easy  Job,  well  paying 
lob  And  80  1  Imagined  I  would  be  a  flag 
^ver  because  I  had  a  little  bit  of  money 
and  I  wouldn't  care  about,  you  know,  I  had 
a  racist  attitude.  Of  course,  we  all  still  have 
racist  attitudes.  I,  I  didn't  care  about  any- 
one else.  You  know,  I  cared  about  myself 
and  I,  I  got  drafted  into  the  army  and  it.  It 
made  quite  a  big  change  because  I  was  wav- 
ing flags  all  the  time  that  I  was  on  my 
train,  you  know,  down  to  South  Carolina 
where  I  got  my  murder  training.  And  I  .  .  . 
okay,  I  went  in  there,  and  my  complete  moral 
worth  was  completely  destroyed.  I  mean  I  was 
a  worthless  human  being.  The  worst  thing 
that  you  can  be  in  the  military  is  to  be 
called  a  civilian.  And  so  they  had  to  com- 
pletely re-soclallze  us,  which  they  were  very 
effective  at  doing.  I  didn't  agree  with  every- 
thing, but  I  went  along  with  it.  Then  I  was 
sent  on  to  advanced  genocide  training  down 
at  Ft.  Polk.  Louisiana.  And  this,  this  is  where 
I  got,  you  know,  this  Is  where  I  started  to 
hale,  hate  anything  that  wasn't  exactly  like 
me.  Anything  that  wasn't  a  fighting  machine. 
Oooks.  You've  heard  that  mentioned  here 
for  three  days,  but  I  don't  think  you  really 
know  what  it  means  unless  you  know  how 
much  hate  Is  instilled  in  one  person,  how 
much,  how  much  really  guilt,  I  mean  .  .  . 
like  if  you're  not  white  and  21,  you  know, 
forget  It.  And  this  is  what  they  do.  This  is 
what  they  do.  They  turn  you  into  a  fighting 
machine  and  It's,  it's  so.  It's  so  hideous  some 
of  the  things.  I  mean  we've  gone  Into  bar- 
racks and  we've  had  like  pictures  of  .  .  .  well. 
they  weren't  pictures,  they  were  like  car- 
toons, with  slant-eyes,  you  know. 

Everything  was  a  slant-eye  and  these  little 
hats  on  the  top,  you  know.  And  these  were 
the  people  you  were  hating.  They  were  posi- 
tioned right  above  the  gun  racks,  you  know. 
No  uniform  or  anything.  Just,  Just  simply 
the  profile  of  one,  or  maybe  the  face,  full 
face  of  another.  And  this,  this  went  on.  you 
know  for  sixteen  straight  weeks.  By  the  time 
I  had  left  Ft.  Polk,  Louisiana,  I  wanted  to  kill 
my  mother,  you  know.  Or  anyone,  that,  that 
wasn't  you  know,  completely  in  agreement 
with  me.  I  wanted  to  Just  kill  everything,  you 
know.  It's  really  bad.  I  went  over  to  Vietnam 
with  the  same  attitude  because  I,  I  had  been 
trained  and  I  knew  I  was  an  effective  fighting 
machine.  That  I  was  going  to  kill  everything 
In  my  path  and  it  started  out  and  It  ...  It 
listed  for  about  one  day.  When  I  got  there 
and  saw  the  .  .  .  being  beat  out  of  a  few  chil- 
dren, you  know.  And  from  there  on,  it  was  all 
downhill  and,  man,  like  I  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can, and  I  think  I  still  am  a  great  American, 
you  know.  Just  because  you  don't  completely 
agree  with  something  you  don't  understand, 
there  was  no  reason  why,  jrou  know,  you 
should  be  a  Communist  and  write  with  jomi 
left  hand.  And  it's  really  wild.  Through  Viet- 
nam these  things  Just  kept  going  and  going 
on  and  going  on.  I  can  relate  to  you  .  .  .  that 
went  on,  I  mean,  like,  you've  gone  throiigh 
this,  right,  you've  gone  through  the  whole 
thing.  But  even  the  people  that  were  on  our 
»lde,  man,  even  the  people  that  were  fighting 
with  us,  were  still  lower  class,  second  class 
citizens,  you  know.  Since  there  weren't  that 
many,  they  were  a  complete  different  race. 
We  would  call  them  niggers,  you  know,  in 
this  country.  Over  there  we  call  them  gooks, 
you  know.  It's  the  same  thing.  They're  second 
class  citizens.  It's  a  complete  racism  thing, 
you  know.  Okay,  so  what  happened?  Like 
even  the  people  that  are  supposed  to  be  on 
our  side,  they're  supposed  to  be  fighting  with 
i».  Right?  I  have  an  example  here.  This  Isn't 
an  atrocity.  You  know,  it  Isn't  blood  and  gore. 
We  went  into  a  village  and  we  searched,  we 
searched  the  people  and  not  everyone  imder- 
standably  could  be  in  the  military  because 
someone  had  to,  you  know,  work  the  land. 
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Someone  had  to  provide  the  food.  Okay,  who 
was  going  to  do  this?  It  was  people  ...  it 
was  people  that,  you  know,  had  special  per- 
mits, special  passes,  special  ID  cards.  Now 
these  are  the  people  that  are  on  our  side. 

We  went  Into  a  village  and  we  took  the  ID 
cards  off  of  people  and  sent  them  back  to  the 
rear.  I  have  one  here  that  the  press  can 
verify  after.  (Bill  Schmidt  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  Is  supposed  to  be  writing  this 
down.  I  don't  know  how  far  he's  got  with 
it.)  I'd  like  to  know  what  happened  to  this 
man.  Not  this  man.  but  all  of  our  yellow 
brothers.  It's  Just  a  big  racism  thing.  You 
know,  they're  all  complerte  second  class  cit- 
izens and  it's  really,  really  hideous,  you 
know.  There's  a  number  of  things.  And 
then,  when  I  oome  out  of  the  service,  and 
I  come  back.  I  would  go  Into,  you  know, 
the  bars,  to  where  my  friends  used  to  loaf 
and,  you  know,  I  would  hear  these  same 
things  going  on,  that  went  on  before  I  left. 
But  now,  things  had  changed  for  me,  see. 
Because  I  had  seen  what  was  going  on.  I  had 
first-band,  you  know,  witnessed  these  things 
and  I  wasn't  getting  it  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  or  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  or  any- 
thing like  that.  man.  I  had  seen  it.  And  my 
father,  my  parents,  had  sent  me  cUp>plngs  of 
these  massive  massacres  that  we  had  commit- 
ted. My  \init.  the  198th,  which  weren't  true. 
You  know,  simply  weren't  true.  And,  the  same 
thing  that's  been  brought  up  all  day  long 
about  the  body  count.  Everything  Is  a  bunch 
of  lies.  And  you  get  i>eople  sitting  back  here, 
you  know,  back  here,  and,  and  they  believe 
this  stuff  and  that's  what  we've  got  to  get 
out.  I  really  believe  it.  Like  I've  said  before, 
you  know,  I  think  this  is  being  a  true  Ameri- 
can. I  think  it's,  you  know,  sticking  up  for 
your  country.  Damn  it,  I  love  this  country 
and  I  can't  see  it  being  run  by  fascist  pigs, 
you  know. 

Panelist.  I  came  here  for  a  lot  of  reasons 
that  were  Just  mentioned  by  the  previous 
people  talking.  I  have  bad  dreams.  I  have 
nightmares.  I  have  guilt  feelings.  I  would 
like  to  see  true  self-determination  by  the 
Vietnamese  people.  But  most  of  all,  I  think, 
primary  and  utmost,  I'd  like  to  see  the  war 
ended  because  I  think  that's  the  first  thing 
we  can  do  In  order  to  get  our  country  to- 
gether. 

Moderator.  Pardon  me,  we  have  to  cut  this 
short.  So  we're  Just  going  to  make  one  state- 
ment. We  all  belong  to  the  unit  that  Lieu- 
tenant Calley  belonged  to.  What's  been 
brought  out  during  this  whole  testimony  Is 
that  it's  a  general  p>olicy  and  not  an  Isolated 
Incident.  We're  ti^ined  from  basic  training, 
AIT  and  OCS.  to  kill  and  that's  what  we're 
out  there  to  do.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Lieu- 
tenant Calley.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  In- 
fantryman in  his  platoon,  but  the  fault  of 
the  US  government  and  the  US  military  es- 
tablishment. The  whole  system  Is  nothing. 
It  Is  set  up  to  dehumanize  us  and  to  make 
everybody  we  see  a  non-human  so  that  we 
can  kill  them.  It  would  be  impossible  with 
our  background  to  go  into  a  village  and  kill 
a  woman  and  child  unless  we  looked  at  those 
people  as  non-humans.  And  because  of  the 
service  and  because  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment, that's  how  we  look  at  the  Viet- 
namese. If  there  are  any  questions,  ask  now, 
for  we  have  a  very  short  amount  of  time.  Oo 
ahead,  ma'am. 

AtmiKNCK  QuisTioN.  Nobody  really  likes 
war.  I  don't  like  it  either.  If  you  go  into  a 
war,  it's  kill  or  be  killed.  Now,  if  you  see  a 
Vietnamese  person  there  with  a  hand  gre- 
nade sitting  in  the  rice  paddies,  you  better 
kill  them  or  they'll  kill  you. 
Panelist.  You've  never  seen  that,  lady. 
Akotbeb  Pakxlist,  Ma'am,  we're  not  talk- 
ing about  a  Viet  Cong  with  a  weapon.  We're 
talking  about  a  civilian.  A  person  with  a 
hoe  In  bis  hand.  We're  talking  about  a  woman 
and  a  child  in  a  bunker.  We're  talking  about 
My  Lai,  which  happens  every  day.  Every  day, 
ma'am.  And  it  happens  in  the  United  States, 
too. 
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Moderator 
Dr.  Jon  BJorneon,  37,  Major,  Psychiatrist, 
Plight  Surgeon,  Deputy  Surgeon,  USASC,  8th 
Field  Hospital  Nha  Trang  (from  May  1964  to 
AprU  1966) . 

Panelists 
Michael   Erard,  29,  SP/6,  3/603,   173  Air- 
borne Brigade    (from  April   1969  to  March 
1970) . 

Dr.  Joseph  Grosso,  31,  Captain,  General 
Medical  Officer,  173rd  Airborne  Brigade,  Field 
Hospital  in  Nha  Trang  (from  April  1967  to 
December  1967) 

Dr.  David  Oalicia,  Major.  Psychiatrist,  8rd 
Field  Hospital,  Saigon  (from  July  1969  to 
June  1970) 

Jeff  Dubrow,  22,  HM3,  Ist  Med.  Bn.,  U.S.S. 
Sanctuary,  (from  June  1969  to  June  1970) 

David  F.  Fortln,  20,  E-4,  H  &  S  3rd  Medi- 
cal Bn.,  3rd  Marine  Division 

Gary  Stelger,  Sgt.,  366th  United  States  Air 
Force  Dispensary,  Da  Nang 

Moderator.  This  panel  Is  concerned  with 
medical  aspects,  medical  affirmation  of  prob- 
lems in  Vietnam.  My  name  is  Jon  BJomson.  1 
was  formerly  a  Major,  US  Army  Medical  Corps. 
I  have  my  DD-214  right  here,  which  Is  an 
honorable  discharge  form.  I  was  a  psychiatry- 
neurology  consultant  in  Vietnam  through 
1964-1965.  I  also  functioned  for  five  months 
as  a  Plight  Surgeon  in  the  Mekong  Delta 
and  was  Deputy  Surgeon,  United  States  Sup- 
port Command  at  the  time.  I  must  admit 
that  I  wasn't  happy  with  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam before  I  went  there,  even  in  1964,  Just 
after  the  overthrow  of  Diem.  When  I  came 
back  I  was  extremely  disgusted  and  I  re- 
signed my  commission.  I'd  like  each  of  the 
panel  members  to  introduce  themselves,  if 
they  would.  Why  dont  we  start  with  you 
Mike? 

Erard.  My  name  is  Michael  Erard.  I  served 
as  a  Medic  with  the  173rd,  3rd/603rd. 

Grosso.  My  name  Is  Joseph  Grosso.  I  was  a 
General  Medical  Officer  for  the  173rd  Air- 
borne Brigade  in  Vietnam. 

Galicia.  My  name  is  David  Gallcla.  I  served 
as  a  psychiatrist,  3rd  Field  Hospital,  Saigon, 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

DuBRow.  My  name  Is  Jeff  Dubrow.  I  was  a 
Hospital  Corpsman  on  the  USS  Sanctuary  In 
Da  Nang. 

FoRTiN.  My  name  is  Dave  Fortln  and  I 
served  as  the  driver  for  the  3rd  Medical  Bat- 
talion, 3rd  Marine  Division  in  Quang  Tri. 

Steioer.  My  name  is  Gary  Stelger  and  I 
served  as  a  Medic  in  the  366th  USAF  Dis- 
pensary at  Da  Nang. 

Moderator.  Thank  you.  The  first  thing  we 
wUl  try  to  demonstrate  Is  the  variance  of 
treatment,  which  was  not  medically  sound. 
In  terms  of  preference  for  patients.  That  is, 
Americans  got  the  best  treatment.  If  an 
ARVN  had  the  same  type  of  problem,  wound, 
what  have  you,  he  got  the  second  best.  Pris- 
oners got  the  worse  by  far.  And  we're  going 
to  take  it  by  subjects.  Mike,  why  don't  you 
start  off  with  something  about  how  pris- 
oners were  treated  by  our  medical  people? 

Erard.  We  had  a  policy  whereby  prisoners 
were  given  Just  the  basic  treatment.  In  other 
words,  maybe  Just  a  bandage  or  field  dressing 
was  put  on  a  wound.  We  were  instructed — 
and  this  was  battalion  SOP — that  we  were 
to  expend  no  medical  supplies  on  them.  In 
other  words,  specifically  we  carried  a  small 
bottle  of  serum  albumin,  500cc8,  to  be  used 
for  people  who  were  In  shock  or  had  serious 
wounds.  When  we  went  out  in  the  field  we 
were  told  this  costs  $25.  It's  never  to  be  used 
on  a  gook,  meaning  both  Vietnamese  and 
prisoners. 

Moderator.  Anybody  else  want  to  comment 
on  It?  Dave,  what  about  you?  What  have  you 
seen  happen  with  prisoners? 

Portin.  Basically,  in  regard  to  this,  a  lot 
of  various  instances.  But  I  can  relate  one 
specifically  to  you.  A  prisoner  would  be 
brought  Into  triage,  which  is  where  they  get 
their  basic  medical  treatment  before  they 
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go  on  to  their  specific  needs  like  operations 
which  had  to  be  performed  directly  bv  i  doc- 
tor. Well.  In  trUge,  a  prisoner  wovld  be 
lnt«rragated.  They'd  come  down  wltf  ITT, 
which  Is  Intelligence  Translations  leople, 
and  they'd  try  to  get  Information  fron  the 
prisoners.  If  the  prisoner  wouldn't  give  Infor- 
mation out  to  the  questions  they  isked, 
they'd  use  various  ways  of  torture.  ':'hey'd 
poke  at  his  wounds.  I've  seen  them  si  and  a 
prisoner  up  who  had  a  stomach  wounl;  his 
shoulder  was  torn  up.  They  generallj  har- 
assed the  prisoner  until  they  could  gst  In- 
formation out  of  him.  I  don't  even  thl  nk  he 
cotild  speak.  He  was  In  pretty  bad  shape  They 
took  him  to  an  operating  room  and  In  the 
operating  room  he  wasn't  treated  by  a  d  octor, 
such  as  Americans  were.  I  know  sterlli  con- 
ditions were  less  than  normal  in  thU  case. 
Rather  than  having  a  doctor  who  would  work 
on  an  American,  they'd  have  Corpsmeii  who 
were  practicing  or  getting  experience  from 
working  on  the  prisoners,  treat  them.  E  e  was 
in  pretty  bad  shape.  They  had  very  little  re- 
gard, whatsoever,  for  the  concern  of  hin  once 
they  got  him  out  of  the  operating  room.  Their 
attitude  was  like,  okay,  we  got  to  do  it  so 
we're  going  to  do  it,  you  know.  But.  like ,  who 
cares  whether  he  lives  or  dies.  It's  Just  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  done.  There  was  oni  i  doc- 
tor present.  Other  than  that,  the  corpsmen 
did  all  the  major  work.  They  set  bones  very 
sloppily.  If  you  set  a  bone  sloppily.  It's  joing 
to  come  out  crooked.  They  don't  care. 
You've  heard  all  this  through  the  testliaony. 
You're  dehumanized  and  yellow  people  are 
not  even  human.  You  have  no  regarl  for 
them,  so  you  don't  care  what  happ>eis  to 
them.  And  the  prisoners  more  so  than  any- 
one else.  Instances  like  this  go  on  all  the 
time.  This  Is  Just  one  I  could  bring  up.  I 
don't  know  what  happened  to  him  on  re  he 
left  that  operating  room. 

MoDKHATOB.  Davld,  you  said  there  an  i  mer- 
Ican  doctor  present  when  thev  torturec  this 
guy? 

FoRTTN.  When  the  interrogation  pjeople 
came  in.  he  was  still  in  triage.  He  was  laying 
on  a  stretcher.  He  was  in  really  bad  s^ape 
ITT  is  Intelligence.  It's  translations;  it'i  get- 
ting information  from  prisoners  and  working 
a  Utle  bit  with  civilians.  But.  they  cante  in. 
There's  a  doctor  present.  The  doctor'f  not 
concerned  with  intelligence.  They  had  alCap- 
taln  in  this  case,  who  Is  a  Marine  offlcert  and 
two  ARVN,  South  Vietnamese  Intelligence 
people.  One  of  which  was  an  officer,  one  of 
which  was  a  staff  officer,  or  staff  sergfeant. 
And  they're  the  ones  who  Interrogatedlhlm. 
The  officer  was  present.  He  ignored  the  inter- 
rogation. As  a  matter  of  fact  he  almost  went 
along  with  It.  He  didn't  actually  toucli  the 
prisoner,  but  he  didn't  say  anything  tofstop 
the  torture,  or  whatever  you  want  to  c4ll  It 
that  was  going  on. 

MooixATOR.  Jeff,  what  about  treatmeit  of 
ARVN  or  civilians? 

DtTBBow.  I  worked  in  the  surgical  unjt  on 
board  the  Sanctuary.  And  moat  of  the  i^lnor 
surgical  procedures  that  were  done  on  the 
Sanctuary  were  done  In  the  recovery  mom. 
Such  as  debrldgment  of  wounds  around 
minor  suturing  cases,  things  like  thati  An 
ARVN  soldier  came  In  one  day.  I  set  him  up 
for  his  procedure.  It  was  a  debrldgmeat  of 
a  wound  and  It's  done  under  a  local  ^es- 
thesla,  like  xylocalne  or  noTocalne.  I  8e<  the 
tray  out  and  I  drew  up  lOcc's  of  xylocilne 
The  ARVN  was  pretty  apprehensive  about 
what  was  going  to  be  happening  to  hini.  So 
we  had  the  Interpreter  tell  him  what  j  was 
going  on  and  he  calmed  down.  About  Ave, 
ten  minutes  later  he  was  screaming  like 
crazy,  you  know.  I  ran  over  to  see  what  was 
the  matter  and  I  noticed  that  the  syringe 
hadn't  been  touched.  And  the  doctor  was 
performing  this  procedure  without  ahes- 
thesla.  He  had  done  this  about  ten  times. 
I've  seen  him  do  It.  And  he  was  a  Lieuten- 
ant Commander,  by  the  way,  which  Is  illke 
a  Major,  so  he  knew  better.  Also  the  siune 
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doctor  claimed  In  some  cases  he  was  rushed, 
like  from  one  case  to  another.  Like  in  sutur- 
ing cases.  I've  seen  him  perform  suturing 
cases  without  the  \iae  of  sterile  technique. 
In  other  words,  no  gloves.  And  it  only  takes 
15  seconds  to  put  a  glove  on,  you  know.  So 
there  was  no  excuse  for  that.  This  Is,  like 
I  said,  done  only  on  ARVN  soldiers,  not  Amer- 
ican soldiers.  Another  doctor,  who  was  a 
Lieutenant  Commander  also,  performed  27 
out  of  30  negative  laparotomy  cases,  A  lap- 
arotomy is  cutting  Into  the  abdomen  and 
exposing  the  Intestines  and  repairing  any 
tear  or  wound  that  would  be  in  the  intes- 
tines. The  x-rays  would  come  in  with  the 
patient  from  triage,  or  from  x-ray,  or  where- 
ever.  and  I  put  the  x-rays  up  on  the  screen. 
So  I  saw  every  x-ray  that  came  In  on  these 
patients.  And  you  could  see  a  metal  fragment 
in  the  Intestines.  It  stands  out  like  a  sore 
thumb.  It's  Just  like  a  big,  you  know,  lump 
in  the  middle  of  nothing.  You  can  really  see 
It.  If,  let's  say,  an  ARVN  or  Vietnamese  ci- 
vilian would  come  in  with  a  fragment  wound 
of  the  arm  or  leg,  or  something  like  that. 
he  would  automatically  order  a  laparotomy 
to  be  set  up  on  him.  We  cant  question  him 
because  I'm  only  an  E-4  and  he  was  a  Lieu- 
tenant Commander.  So  I  had  to  do  what  T 
was  told.  So,  he  would  do  these  cases  that 
dldnt  have  to  be  done  and  a  laparotomy  can 
be  an  easy  case.  If  there's  a  frag  there,  he 
could  take  the  frag  out.  repair  the  wound 
and  that's  It,  Sometimes  It  can  be  a  very 
bad  case.  There  would  be  a  lot  of  bleeding. 
I've  seen  fellows  from  a  simple  fragment  of 
the  stomach,  die  In  siirgery.  And  he  would 
do  these  cases  and  they  wovUdn't  have  to 
be  done.  And  like  I  say.  there  was  27  out  of 
30  negative  cases.  That's  about  all  I  have  to 
say. 

Moderator.  At  an  American  hospital  he 
would  be  kicked  off  any  staff.  Tell  me  Jeff, 
you're  pretty  knowledgeable  about  medicine. 
How  much  training  did  you  have? 

DtTBRow.   I  went  to  basic  Hospital  Corps 
School  and  Orthopedic  Technician  School  In 
Philadelphia,    and    OJT    OR    technician    In 
Vietnam, 
Moderator.  And  what  are  you  doing  now? 
DTTsaow.  Nothing. 
Moderator.  Why? 

Dttbrow.  Civilian  hospitals,  somehow  think 
that  Navy  Corpsmen.  Army  Medics,  or  what- 
ever, the  only  thing  they're  good  for,  would 
be  making  beds  and  passing  out  bed  pans. 
They  think  the  training  we  have  Insufficient. 
And  they  won't  give  any  ex-Medics  a  chance 
to  prove  themselves.  So  Medics  won't  wortc 
In  a  lot  of  civilian  hospitals  because  after 
what  they've  done  in  Vietnam,  or  In  the  serv- 
ice, even  If  they  havent  gone  over  there, 
they  don't  want  to  push  bedpans  around  all 
day.  They  want  to  get  down  to  the  nltty- 
grltty  and  really  get  Into  some  work.  But 
they  can't  do  this. 

Moderator.  You  probably  do  most  things 
a  nurse  can  do,  right? 

EftTBROw,  Most  things  nurses  can  do.  I  can 
do  probably  more  than  a  nurse  can  do.  Nurses 
cannot  suturlze.  I've  sutured.  I've  debrlded 
wounds  where  nurses  can't. 

Moderator.  What  about  the  triage?  Gary 
you  want  to  explain  what  triage  Is?  And  how 
It  worked  In  terms  of  Vietnamese  Americans. 
Steiger.  We  worked  six  days  a  week  in 
Vietnam  In  our  dlspensery.  And  you  can  get 
pretty  bored  on  your  days  off  because  there 
really  wasn't  a  heck  of  a  lot  to  do.  And  there 
were.  I  think,  six  hospitals  In  the  area  In- 
cluding the  ship  that  Jeff  was  on.  Oftentimes 
the  Air  Force  Medics  woiUd  go  to  the  Navy 
or  Marine  Hospital.  I  worked  quite  a  bit  In 
those  places  and  triage  Is  a  system  whereby 
the  patients  are  divided  Into  three  main 
categories  for  treatment. 

If  you  have  a  person  coming  In  who  Is 
really  badly  wounded,  he  may  have  a  limb 
or  two  missing,  of  multiple  shrapnel  wounds 
or  whatever,  and  they  expect  him  to  die.  he's 
placed  in  a  category  "expectant."  Right  after 
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those  people,   come   the  guys  that  if  thev 
weren't  treated  Immediately  would  posslblv 
die.  In  the  "expectant"  category,  the  chaneii 
are  they  wouldn't  make  It  even  with  surgerv 
And  the  third  category  is  a  delay  in  whlcli 
the  guys  come  In,  maybe  have  minor  wound, 
or  things  like  this.  When  patients  came  In' 
not  only  to  the  Navy  hospitals  and  others' 
but  when  they  came  In  to  our  casualty  stae ' 
Ing   flight   where   I   worked,   these  patiems 
would  usually  be  the  ones  that  were  treated 
last.  You  could  have  an  American  come  m 
in  an  expectant  category  and  there  was  no 
way  that  he  was  going  to  make  it.  And  the 
doctors   would  oftentimes  treat  him  before 
they  would  treat  an  ARVN  soldier  or  NU 
soldier,  or  whatever,  in  a  lower  category  who 
had  a  really  good  chance  of  making  it  if  he 
was  taken  care  of.  Most  of  the  time  the  corps- 
men  would  give  him  basic  first  aid  and  that 
was  It.  You  weren't  supposed  to  use  anymore 
of  your  supplies  on  them  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  get  them  out  of  your  facility  and 
Into  a  Vietnamese  hospital.  Now  the  prisoners 
that  I  saw  that  we  handled  were  taken  into 
our  hospitals  where  they  didn't  receive  treat- 
ment. I  mean.  It's,  It's  no  way  to  ...  i  iqm 
the   words.   I  mean   they   were  lower  t>i»w 
worms  as  far  as  these  people  were  concerned. 
I  mean  you  don't  treat  worms  and  you  don't 
treat  ARVN.   It  was  about  the  same  thing 
We'd  bring  them  In  on  a  MEDIVAC.  The  Air 
Force  flies  cargo  planee.  They're  hocAed  up  for 
carrying  Utters  and  they  carry  wounded  per- 
sonnel and  so  forth  on  them.  A  C-130  would 
come  In  which  could  maybe  carry  60  Ameri- 
can wounded,  and  it  would  have  over  100 
Vietnamese  on  It,  Well  over  a  100,  Stacked  on 
top  of  each  other  and  everything  else  These 
peopled  get  off.  They'd  be  taken  off  the  plane 
You'd  have  a  man  who's  say  in  a  body  cast— 
you  know,  cast  from  his  neck  to  his  knees— 
and   he'd  be   walking  down   the  ramp  and 
somebody   would   trip.   This   guy  would  fall 
three  feet.  He'd  maybe  had  half  the  bones 
m  his  body  broken  and  the  doctor'd  spent 
hours    In   or   working   on   him.   and   they'd 
drop  him  from  three  feet.  They'd  put  them 
into   buses,  and   they  were  tossed  into  the 
buses  more  than  put.  They  would  take  them 
down  to  the  ARVN  hospitals  Instead  of  tak- 
ing  them   to  a   place   where  they  could  be 
treated.  They'd  be  taken  there  and  even  If  the 
ARVN  didn't  have  the  facilities — which  they 
don't    have — to    treat   these    patients,   wed 
leave  them  anyway.  The  prisoners  were  trans- 
ferred. There's  several  hospitals  where  they 
take  care  of  these.  One  was  where  John  was 
at.  one  at  Vung  Tau.  and  there's  one  at  Chue 
Lai.  And  it  was  common  knowledge  amongst 
the  people  that  were  working  on  the  flight 
line   transferring   these   prisoners  that  they 
were  turned  over  to  the  Koreans.  It  was  a 
standing  Joke  that  in  the  Korean  hospital  If 
you  had  a  patient  who  was  really  bad  off. 
and  you  were  sending  someone  down  there 
who  wasn't  quite  so  bad  off,  and  they  didn't 
have  the  beds,  the  one  in  the  bed  that  was 
going  to  die  anyway  would  either  be  shot,  or 
something  else  done  to  them,  so  they'd  have 
room.  And  this  happened  all  the  time.  The 
patients  that  we  got  in  our  casualty  staging 
flight  would  set  up  In  the  end  of  the  ward; 
if  you  were  lucky,  you  could  give  them  some 
water.   It   wasn't   worth   your  time  to  treat 
them.  That's  the  way  I  saw  it.  Unless  we  can 
realize  that  those  people  are  human  beings, 
that  we're  killing  human  beings  over  there, 
that  they  are  the  same  flesh  and  blood  of 
which  we  are  .  ,  .  I  don't  know.  We're  Just 
not  human  beings  ourselves. 

Moderator.  I'm  going  to  kind  of  throw  this 
open  to  you.  as  I'm  sure  you've  all  had  ei- 
perlence  with  it.  There's  a  program  In  Viet- 
nam which  probably  was  the  first  major  at- 
tempt at  "pacification"  called  the  Medical 
Civil  Action  Project.  This  was  begun  about 
six  months  before  I  got  there  under  MACV 
and  then  later  all  the  medical  tinits  were,  to 
some  extent,  rewarded,  reinforced,  encour- 
aged  to   become   Involved    in   Medical   Civil 
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Action,  which  the  press  built  up.  Joe,  why 
don't  you  start  off  on  Med  CAP.  What's  It 
all  about? 

GE08SO.  Well,  In  general,  It  was  an  attempt 
to  use  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a  propa- 
gtsda  device.  Essentially  It  consisted  of 
^ng  Into  a  village  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  give  the  impression  that  some  kind 
of  a  treatment  facility  was  being  provided 
for  people.  That,  Itself,  was  well-meaning, 
but  the  program  Involves  the  sporadic  and 
often  the  inadvertent  distribution  of  anti- 
biotics of  all  kinds;  both  oral  antibiotics  and 
injectable  antibiotics.  This  in  Itself  Is  a 
very  dangerous  procedure  and  one  which 
can  ultimately  dlstirb  the  normal  bacterial 
flow  which  these  people  have  carried  for 
so  many  thousands  of  years.  Now,  while  I 
was  in  Vietnam,  of  course,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's office  issued  a  proclamation  stating 
that  no  tuberculous  disease  would  be  treated. 
However.  It  was  obvious  at  the  time  that  the 
Medical  Civic  Action  Program  Personnel  had 
been  attempting  to  treat  tuberculosis  in  the 
villages  with  inadequate  doses  of  antibiotic 
and  this  certainly  is  a  practice  which  Is  det- 
rimental, both  to  the  people  who  have 
tuberculosis  and  to  the  other  people  in  the 
village.  Most  of  the  other  practices  that  were 
common  In  the  Med  CAP  program  I  believe 
to  be  contrary  to  what  I  had  been  taught 
In  medical  school.  I  believe  most  of  us. 
even  the  lay  public,  Is  aware  that  to  treat 
someone  Inadequately  with  antibiotics  is 
1  dangerous  process.  However,  this  Is  some- 
tblng  that  went  on  aU  the  time  in  the  vil- 
lages. And  it  wasn't  the  fault  of  any  of  the 
medics  who  distributed  the  antibiotics  be- 
cause they  certainly  couldn't  be  responsible 
for  a  conunand  p)ollcy  which  allowed  a  Jeep 
with  medical  supplies  to  go  into  a  village. 
Often  times  the  Jeep  would  go  Into  the  vil- 
lage and  the  villagers  themselves  would 
procure  the  medicine  from  the  Jeep;  would 
just  take  the  medication  right  from  the  Jeep. 
The  medical  personnel  there  were  not  able 
to  control  two  or  three  hundred  villagers 
picking  at  a  medical  chest  filled  with  out- 
dated, surplus  medlctnals.  And  I  should  add 
that  more  often  than  not,  the  medications 
that  we  used  In  the  medical  program  were 
out  of  date,  were  surplus,  were  things  that 
we  had  no  use  for  In  our  own  medical  op- 
erations for  the  military. 

Moderator.  Any  more  conunents  about 
UEDCAP? 

Steioer.  Well,  the  Air  Force  also  had  a 
MEDCAP  program  and  I  participated  a  half 
dozen  times  in  this  program.  It  wasn't  an 
officially  sanctioned  thing,  but  It  was  some- 
tlilng  that  the  people  in  our  dispensary  got 
together.  I  could  back  the  doctor  up  on  the 
fact  that  the  only  supplies  we  were  ever 
allowed  to  use  were  the  medicines  that  were 
outdated  and  the  supplies  for  which  we 
had  no  use.  Things  which  had  been  sitting 
In  Conexes,  which  are  large  steel  storage 
boxes,  since  World  War  II.  And  there  was  no 
way  that  you  could  guarantee  there  waa  any 
kind  of  sterility,  that  any  time  these  drugs 
would  serve  any  purpose  at  all.  We  had  no 
means,  the  majority  of  the  time,  to  check 
out  whether  the  people  that  we  were  treat- 
ing were  allergic  to  any  of  these  drugs,  and 
yet  they  were  still  given.  They  were  given 
on  a  one-time  basis.  You  know  you  cant 
treat  some  of  these  diseases  on  a  one  time 
basis.  You  know  you  give  people  pills  for 
two  or  three  days  and  It's  not  effective  at  all. 
There  were  only  one  or  two  Vietnamese  doc- 
tors in  the  province  that  would  work  with 
us.  The  rest  of  them  refused. 

Moderator,  Where  was  that? 

Steiger,  Da  Nang, 

Moderator,  That's  one  of  the  largest  Vlet- 
tiMnese  hospitels  in  the  country. 

Steiger.  Sometimes,  the  patients  would 
come  through,  get  their  pUls  and  they'd  go 
back  Into  the  lines.  And  the  Vietnamese 
Interpreter,  which  we  had,  was  supposed  to 
go  through  and  make  sure  that  these  people 
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didn  t  come  back  for  additional  dosages  of 
their  medicine.  And,  on  occasion,  people 
would  be  removed  from  the  MXDCAP  line 
because  the  interpreter  said  they  were  either 
VC  sympathizers  or  they  didn't  need  treat- 
ment or  something  like  this.  We  bad  no 
way  to  verify  whether  they  needed  treatment 
or  not  because  none  of  us  spoke  Vietnamese 
and  the  whole  thing  was  really  phony.  It 
didn't  serve  any  purpose  at  all  except  for 
propaganda. 

Modbutor.  When  I  was  in  Vietnam  they 
had  both  a  polio  epidemic  at  one  point,  and 
a  cholera  epidemic,  very  severe.  Were  there 
any  immunization  programs?  Any  of  you  in 
MEDCAP  Immunization  programs? 

Orosso.  There  were  no  immunization  pro- 
grams. There  was  no  organized  preventive 
mental  health  program  that  had  any  central 
authority.  Everything  was  on  a  village  basis. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  put  a  Jeep  with  some 
kind  of  personnel  Into  the  village.  There  was 
no  preventive  medicine  or  vaccination  pro- 
grams, to  my  knowledge. 

Panzubt.  The  way  our  MEDCAP  program 
worked  is  we  never  hit  the  same  village  twice, 
so  I  don't  think  there  could  have  been. 

Grosso.  That  was  my  experience,  too.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  program  was  to  hit  aa 
many  different  villages  as  possible.  And  not 
to  hit  the  same  village  again  and  again.  Evi- 
dently the  propaganda  impact  cotild  be  beet 
utilized  by  hitting  a  village  once  and  then 
moving  on  to  another  village. 

Moderator.  Why  did  they  do  that?  I  dont 
understand. 

Orosso.   I   dont  understand   It   either. 

MoDKRATOB.  Dldnt  you  Just  say  that  you 
had  to  give  in  a  list  or  something? 

Grosso.  No,  the  only  list  was  the  Ust  kept 
by  the  interpreter.  The  interpreter  would 
make  a  list  of  names  in  a  large  book.  A  ledger, 
that  would  be  submitted  to  the  conunand 
when  we  returned  from  the  village.  And  I 
was  led  to  believe  that  at  the  end  of  the 
month  the  names  registered  in  this  book 
would  be  submitted  to  a  higher  command 
as  some  indication  of  our  pacification  work 
In  that  area.  Whether  the  villager  was  treated 
or  not,  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  come  up 
to  the  Jeep  and  sought  treatment  allowed  us 
to  enter  his  name  in  the  ledger.  He  then  be- 
came recipient  to  American  milltar;  medi- 
cine. 

Paneust.  Well,  all  we  did,  we  just  kept 
the  numbers — we  dldnt  even  keep  a  bocA — 
and  the  ntmibers  we  brought  back  to  the 
dlspensery  were  given  to  the  hospital  com- 
mander. 

Moderator.  What  would  you  say,  Joe,  Is  the 
over-all  effect  of  MEDCAP  as  far  as  pacifica- 
tion or  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people? 

Grosso.  The  conversations  that  I  was  able 
to  have  with  Vietnamese  nurses  who  provided 
Interpretation  for  us,  was  that  the  program 
had  very  little  effect  on  commtinlty  health. 
Actually,  it's  my  belief  that  the  program 
had  a  detrimental  effect,  because  It  usually 
would  precltide  the  poeslblllty  of  the  vil- 
lage people  going  to  the  Province  hospital  or 
some  central  diagnostic  facility  where  a 
clear-cut  Indication  for  treatment  could  be 
obtained.  Once  the  military  physician  had 
seen  them  and  done  anything,  even  if  it  in- 
volved the  saying  of  a  few  words  or  the  giving 
of  an  aspirin,  the  primitive  Vietnamese 
would  think  that  he  had  received  treatment, 
that  he  had  received  the  best  the  earth 
could  offer  and  after  ISttX  he  wouldnt  avail 
himself  of  any  further  help.  So  I  woxild  say 
that  overall  the  program  was  detrimental 
to  the  community  health — to  the  village 
health. 

Panelist.  Joe,  another  reason  here.  I  Just 
thought  of  this,  was  the  use  of  Vietnamese 
interpreters  to  help  you  make  a  diagnosis. 
Often  a  Vietnamese  could  come  up  and  say 
something  to  the  Interpreter  and  point  to 
his  stomach  and  you  would  get  back,  from 
the  Interpreter,  stomach  ache.  And  that 
would  be  your  only  basis  for  making  a  deci- 
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sloiB  on  wtaat  kind  of  medlefttton  or  anj- 

thlng.  I  mean  there's  a  million  things  that 
can  be  wrong  with  the  stomach  and,  you  had 
to  go  on  that  Judgment.  You  couldn't  say 
to  the  Vietnamese,  "YouTl  be  alright."  You 
had  to  give  them  something.  Even,  even  if  It 
was  Just  an  aspirin  or  something  because 
they  expected  this  from  the  Americans.  And 
I  got  to  a  point  if  I  couldn't  make  a  positive 
diagnosis  on  something  I'd  give  a  shot  of 
worm  medicine  so  I  figured  I  wasnt  doing 
any  harm  and  I  might  be  doing  a  little  good 
because  most  of  them,  especially  the  chil- 
dren, had  worms.  So  they  wouldnt  feel 
slighted  anyway.  But.  many  times  I  oovildnt, 
m  conscience,  give  them  something,  espe- 
cially an  antibiotic,  that  might  harm  them — 
so  I  gave  them  worm  medicine. 

Oaucia.  Insofar  as  medical  coverage  for 
Vietnamese  In  Saigon,  Third  Field  Hospital, 
this  was  the  only  hospital  in  the  Republic 
where  the  nurses  wore  whites.  We  had  our 
hospital  set  up  in  what  was  an  ex-school. 

Moderator.  Madame  Nhu's  School  as  I  re- 
caU. 

Oalacia.  Yeah,  that's  right.  It  was  altered 
many  times  over  to  affect  a  hospital.  The 
hospital.  Itself,  was  good.  It  was  a  very  sterile 
place  and  the  type  of  treatment  that  was 
dished  out  there  was  of  top-notch  variety.  I 
cannot  fault  the  hospital,  in  that  regard.  We 
used  to  get  ARVNs,  VCs,  sometimes  VC  pris- 
oners, our  own  people  and  civilians.  After 
all,  Saigon  Is  a  city  of  three  million  people 
now  because  of  the  war.  It's  mushroomed 
from  its  750,000  it  was  a  few  years  ago  be- 
cause that's  where  they're  coming,  from  the 
rural  sections.  Now  these  people  knew  It  was 
a  hospital  and  when  they  came  In,  they  were 
actually  refused  treatment  In  the  emergency 
room.  "They  might  get  a  cursory  going  over 
if  they  were  brought  In  by  our  ambulance 
to  the  triage  areas.  7'he  standing  order  was 
that  If  he  was  In  such  rough  shape  that  be 
might  die  any  moment,  you  Just  stuck  a 
bottle  of  V5W,  glucose  water,  in  his  arm. 
You  use  a  plasmlc  spander  or  something  so 
that  then  they  can  be  taken  to  the  ARVN 
hospitals.  The  standard  word  for  the  civilians 
was  that  they  go  to  Choi  Rhe  hospital.  I  was 
In  Choi  Rhe  hospital  and  I  know  why  they 
didn't  want  to  go  there.  There  were  two  and 
three  people  to  the  beds. 

Moderator,  We  have  a  plctvu*.  Can  you 
show  the  slide? 

Qaucia,  The  beds  were  full  of  cockroaches, 

MoDERi^TOR.  This  Is  a  typical  Vietnamese 
hospital.  \ 

Galicia.'^  Whatever  care  these  people  got  in 
Choi  Rhe  was  mostly  what  their  family  gave 
them  because  they  would  have  the  family 
stay  with  them.  They  were  very  short- 
handed.  After  all,  this  is  a  backward  country. 
We  all  know  that.  And  the  number  of  trained 
people  there,  the  number  of  trained  i>«r8on- 
nel  Is  limited.  And  even  when  the  facilities 
were  available  within  our  hospital  that  was 
the  standing  order.  And  I  know  this  because 
I  lived  there  dally. 

Moderator.  (First  slide)  Here's  a  hospital 
in  Ban  Me  Thout  but  almost  every  province 
hospital  looks  this  way  and  some  are  worse 
and  more  crowded. 

Panelist.  The  one  at  Da  Nang  was  a  lot 
worse. 

Galicia.  The  one  at  Cho  Rhe  was  a  lot 
worse  also.  In  contrast  to  this  rd  like  to 
go  on  to  say  that,  however,  where  it  con- 
cerned Vietnamese  officials,  we  took  care  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  his  family  and  anybody 
who  had  any  position  or  any  authority  with- 
in the  Vietnamese  government,  this  kind 
of  thing.  You'd  know  they  were  there  be- 
cause there  were  a  dozen  cars,  there  was  all 
kinds  Of  personnel  to  protect  these  people, 
and  we  actively  treated  these  people.  This  was 
a  time  when  you  vrould  finally  see  my  com- 
manding officer,  whom  I  would  prefer  to 
leave  nameless.  This  man  was  an  Internist. 
He  was  a  fully  qualified  Internist,  but  he 
never  practiced  a  day  of  medicine  when  I 
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was  there.  His  rounds  consisted  of  glad- 
handing  all  the  VIPs  that  happened  to  be 
In  the  hospital  at  any  one  particular  i  time. 
Within  the  family  of  the  hospital,  itself, 
I  remember  one  occasion  In  which  I  [over- 
heard one  of  my  techs  talking  to  a  girl  who 
worked  within  the  hospital,  hospital  glean- 
ing, Euid  I  beard  him  say  something  aboiit  me. 
And  he  said.  "Well,  why  don't  you  t^k  to 
the  Doc,  he's  a  pretty  straight  guy,  maybe 
he'll  do  something  for  you?"  I  learned  that 
this  girl's  brother  was  111.  She  lived  out  In  the 
alley  and  after  all  she  did  work  for  us;  this 
kind  of  made  her  part  of  the  famllyJ  You 
would  have  thought  that  at  least  maybejthese 
people  wotild  be  treated.  I  went  wltn  this 
girl  later  on  to  her  family's  home,  ^d  I 
determined  that  this  was  a  five  year  ol6  boy 
who  had  pneumonia.  I  went  back  ^d  I 
asked  If  he  could  be  brought  In.  I  wate  flat 
out  told  no.  I  then  asked  If  I  oould  ha^  the 
medication  to  go  out  and  treat  him  ind  I 
was  again  told  no.  So  I  stole  the  penljcllUn 
and  went  and  treated  him  anyway. 

Moderator.  Two  days  ago  there  was  a  Weap- 
ons Panel  here  and  there  was  an  expert!  from 
the  American  Friends  Service  Commlttea  who 
discussed  what  he  called  the  automamc  or 
computer-run  battlefield.  He  showed  a  dum- 
ber of  very  sophisticated,  what  we  call  jantl- 
personnel  weapons,  which  are  to  be  usfd  In 
this  automated  battlefield — which  Isl  In- 
cidentally, one  of  the  reasons  why  wa  can 
cut  down  our  troop  niimbers  in  Vle'qnam. 
Some  of  these  weapons  can  kill  everything 
within  a  60  yard  radius,  everything.  I*  was 
a  surprise  to  me  that  they  are  actually  In 
use  there  now.  Mike,  you  had  a  llttlef  per- 
sonal experience  with  one.  | 

Erard.  We  were  hit  by  our  own 
fire  with  three  of  the  rounds.  We  wei 
a  hill  and  we  had  ambush  sites  out 
the  hill.  And  somehow,  either  througl 
own  error,  or  through  a  computer  errc 
were  fired  on.  We  received  three  105  re 
right  over  us.  Then  the  next  three 
anti-personnel  type  round  105.  When  1( 
It  explodes.  Inside  the  canister  are  fmall 
pellets — they  look  something  like  a  hardlball, 
only  a  bit  smaller. 

These  things  explode  and  I  believe  there 
are  about  six  or  eight  of  these  In  a  105  rJund. 
They  explode  out  and  they  can  be  set  fof  dif- 
ferent times.  The  ones  that  hit  us  exploded 
about  a  minute  after  it  landed.  We  didn't 
know  that  this  round  was  being  used  etther. 
untU  we  took  sharpenel  from  it.  Ever^ody 
up  on  the  hill  took  shrapnel  In  this.  Tttiese 
can  be  set  from  a  minute,  but  I  underiand 
they  can  be  set  up  to  hours  and  days  ^  to 
when  they  actually  go  off.  That  was  myiper- 
sonal  experience.  I  never  treated  a  Vietnam- 
ese with  that  type  of  wound  though,  i's  a 
regular  type  shrapnel  type  wound.        T 

MODKRATOR.  Joe.  vou've  seen  what  the!  do. 
What  do  they  do?  ' 

Grosso.  Well,  I  didn't  exactly  see  the  wleap- 
on,  but  I  had  to  police  the  remains  of  a  Com- 
mand poet  that  was  hit  with  an  antl-pe^n- 
nel  bomb.  It  was  our  command  post.Tun- 
fortiinately,  which  received  an  800-pdund 
anti-personnel  bomb  one  evening.  And  tilrty 
members  of  the  command  post  were  kflled. 
The  parts  and  remains  of  the  bodies  h3d  to 
be  policed  and  the  damage  done  Is  consider- 
able. There  were  no  survivors.  Bodies  Were 
devastated  and  destroyed,  some  beyond  [rec- 
ognition. 

Dttbrow.  I  don't  remember  exactly  ^hat 
the  dates  were,  but  In  1969,  whether  thrdugh 
sabotage  or  error  or  what,  the  bomb  d|imp 
at  Da  Nang  Air  Base  blew  up.  It  waa  a  (Ma- 
rine bomb  dump.  There  was  a  village  that 
was  right  adjacent  to  the  bomb  dump  ahd  I 
was  assigned  as  a  medic  to  the  demolition 
team  that  was  there,  defusing  the  bombs,  and 
things  like  that.  There  were  literally  thou- 
sands of  these  things  that  Mike  was  deeorlb- 
ing — guava  bombs  which  had  a  concrete  Cut- 
er shell  flUed  with  high  explosives  Inilde, 
timed  ones,  and  things  like  this.  As  I  unaer- 
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stand  It  from  talking  to  friends  of  mine  who 
were  working  at  the  First  Medical  Battalion, 
which  was  near  Freedom  Hill  at  Da  Nang, 
they  treated  many  of  the  people  In  the  vil- 
lage for  shrapnel  wounds  which  were  re- 
ceived from  these  types  of  bombs.  They  flew 
out  of  the  bomb  dump  and  landed  In  the 
village. 

Moderator.  I  guess  all  of  you  have  seen 
what  happens  with  napalm.  Anybody  want 
to  describe  that  happens  or  what  you've  ex- 
perienced with  our  use  of  napalm  to  kill  VC? 
What  does  napalm  do  and  what  have  you 
seen? 

Paneust.  In  Dong  Ha,  located  about  18 
miles  south  of  the  demilitarized  zone,  they 
have  a  children's  hospital.  It's  all  Vietnam- 
ese children.  Mainly  they're  all  civilians. 
They  had  a  lot  of  children  In  there  for  treat- 
ment of  diseases.  There  was  one  specific  child 
I  saw.  I  asked  the  child  what  had  happened 
to  him.  and  he  said  he'd  been  hit  by  napalm. 
His  face,  from  his  right  eye  around  the  back 
of  his  head  (and  had  no  ear),  on  down  to 
the  middle  of  his  chest,  was  like  one  big  mass 
of  scar  that'd  Just  grown  together.  He'd  been 
treated,  but  there's  not  a  whole  lot  they  can 
do  for  him.  There's  several  of  these  cases, 
you  know.  Tm  sure  these  people  could  tell 
you. 

Moderator.  Who  else  saw  it?  Anybody  else 
see  napalm? 

Galicia.  1  saw  the  effects  a  couple  of  times. 
One  I  distinctly  remember  was  a  lady  I  used 
to  see  out  in  the  yard  in  between  two  of  the 
wards.  This  lady'd  been  burned  beyond  rec- 
ognition, facial-wise.  She  had  no  face.  Her 
eyes  were  left  and  they  had  somehow  or  an- 
other grafted  some  skin  over  the  front  of 
her  head.  She  had  some  sort  of  an  orifice 
left  that  she  could  take  food  through,  but 
that's  about  It.  She'd  been  the  victim  of 
napalm. 

Panelist.  On  our  trips  to  the  Da  Nang 
provincial  hospital  and  to  the  other  hospi- 
tals in  the  city,  when  we  took  our  Viet- 
namese patients  down  there.  I  recall  seeing 
several  dozen  over  the  period  of  a  year — 
men,  women  and  children — who'd  been  hit 
by  napalm  and  were  in  essentially  the  same 
condition  as  has  been  described.  They  were 
scar  tissues.  These  people  were  like  kids 
with  arms  that  were  grafted  to  their  sides 
because  they  had  no  skin  left  on  the  inner 
part  of  their  arm.  Kids  that  were,  like,  two. 
three,  and  four  years  old.  They  woiild  never 
be  able  to  lead  a  normal  life  because  the 
scar  tissue  had  been  allowed  to  build  up. 
There  was  no  physical  therapy  program.  I 
believe  the  only  one  In  Vietnam  is  run  by 
the  American  Friends  Committee  in  Quang 
Ngal  and  they  have  the  facilities  to  treat 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  these  peo- 
ple. There  were  a  fairly  large  number,  sev- 
eral dozen,  that  I  saw  at  Da  Nang  burned 
by  napalm. 

Moderator.  I  have  a  sort  of  anecdote 
about  napalm.  I  had  a  date  with  a  represent- 
ative of  Dow  Chemical  Oo.  who  told  me  that 
most  of  these  burn  injuries  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Vietnamese  were  using  gas 
stoves  and  they  were  blowing  up.  Vietnamese 
use  charcoal.  How  about  white  phosphorous? 
White  phosphorous,  I  might  add,  is  generally 
used  for  marking  positions.  It's  absolutely 
against  the  Geneva  Accords  to  use  white 
phosphorous  for  military  purposes.  Did  we? 
Galicia.  Before  we  have  any  testimony 
concerning  that,  I  think  it's  worth  adding 
that  white  phosphorous  Is  not  something 
that  if  it  hits  you,  you  can  put  out.  You 
have  to  carve  It  out.  because  it'll  burn  It's 
way  straight  through  anything,  especially.  If 
you're  speaking  in  terms  of  humans.  It 
burns  through  anything:  flesh,  bones,  till  it 
gets  to  the  other  side  and  falls  out. 

Panelist.  There's  only  one  way  you  can 

even    temporarily    stop    It    and    that's    to 

smother     it.     You     can't     keep     something 

smothered  for  an  extended  amount  of  time. 

Galicia.  Why?  Because  it  re-lgnltes? 
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Panelist.  It  Just  continues  to  bvm,  unless 
it  Is  kept  away  from  air. 

Galicia.  Right.  It  Ignites  with  air. 
Moderator.  Have  you  seen  any  white  phos- 
phorous injuries? 

Dtjbrow.  I  saw  several  patients  who  sup- 
posedly had  been  burned,  (I  saw  them  m 
the  Naval  Hospital)  by  something  we  were 
told  was  white  phosphorous  or  Willy  peter 
I  can't  say  for  certain.  It  chars  its  way 
tlrrough.  As  I  understand  it.  the  Marines 
in  our  area  would  use  what  is  called  a  pop-up 
flare,  which  is  a  hand-held  flare  that  you 
shoot  up  Into  the  air  and  fire  at  Viet- 
namese. I  do  know  that  these  patients  did 
come  In  and  were  treated  for  this  after  they 
had  been  burned. 

Panelist.  In  our  battalion,  when  we  were 
in  Bau  Loc,  which  is  in  Lam  Dong  province, 
the  mortar  platoon  used  white  phosphorous 
with  their  HE  rounds.  The  officers  and  pla- 
toon leaders  were  Issued  white  phosphorous 
grenades.  They  were  used,  not  as  markn, 
but  during  flrefights  or  In  a  village  to  either 
scare  out  people  or  bum  It  down. 

Moderator.  Next  thing  is  gas.  This  is  also 
against  the  rules  set  down  In  the  Hague  and 
Geneva  Conventions.  We  used  a  combination 
of  gases  there  called  OS,  CN  and  I  think  DM. 
These  are  a  nauseant,  a  mucous  Irritant,  and 
a  tearing  gas,  a  laclmatlng  agent.  I  knew  we 
used  these  because  I  saw  them  used.  On 
Christmas  day  in  1964,  we  were  attempting  to 
recapture  eight  Americans  somewliere  in  the 
area  of  Tay  Nlnh.  We  were  attempting  to 
recapture  Americans  who  had  been  captured 
by  the  Vietnamese.  They  were  going  to 
blanket  a  large  area  near  the  Black  Virgin 
Mountain  where  they  thought  these  prisoners 
were.  They  mixed  this  gas  on  a  soccer  field 
which  was  adjacent  to  an  airfield  on  one  side 
and  the  hospital  for  Tay  Nlnh  on  the  other 
side.  They  had  large  drums,  they  would  mix 
them,  and  they  would  put  them  In  a  rocket 
pod  of  an  armed  helicopter. 

While  they  were  mixing  them,  a  helicopter 
landed  improperly  behind  the  area  where 
they  were  mixing  and  a  large  cloud  of  gas 
settled  over  the  entire  city  of  Tay  Nlnh  in- 
cluding us.  That  Included  the  hospital.  Now 
these  gases  are  said  not  to  be  lethal.  Un- 
fortunately they  are  lethal  If  you  have  pul- 
monary disease.  If  you  happen  to  get 
nauseated  and  vomit  when  you've  had 
abdominal  surgery,  it  can  be  pretty  serious 
And  if  you  happen  to  have  an  open  wound 
with  a  nerve  exposed.  It  will  cause  direct 
nerve  damage.  This  whole  hospital  was 
covered  with  this  gas  which  poured  down 
over  the  area.  Anybody  else  seen  the  effects  of 
this  non -lethal  gas? 

Qrosso.  My  only  recollection  doesn't  in- 
clude observation  of  the  use  of  gas.  but  I 
recall  four  or  five  prisoners  of  war  who  were 
dying  in  the  Tuy  Hoa  general  hospital,  one 
of  our  general  hospitals,  of  pulmonary  edema. 
The  nurses  there  Informed  members  of  our 
brigade  that  these  prisoners  had  been  in 
tunnels  and  gassed.  They  did  have  pul- 
monary edema  from  my  observations,  at 
least,  and  according  to  the  physicians  who 
were  attending  them. 

Panelist.  Something  I  can  relate  concerns 
a  chemical.  I  don't  even  know  exactly  what 
chemical  Is  used.  I  Just  saw  what  happened 
to  children  in  the  Dong  Ha  children's  hos- 
pital from  various  use  of  chemicals  and  a 
lot  of  the  other  things  you  people  have  been 
seeing  the  last  few  days.  Oas  possibly  could 
have  been  the  cause  of  these  things.  I'm  not 
really  sure.  There  was  a  whole  ward  of  about 
12  little  kids  who  had  been  bom  deformed 
because  of  gas,  chemicals,  whatever  agents 
were  used  In  the  country  by  the  United 
States.  But  these  kids  were  deformed.  One 
kid's  feet  were  turned  aro\md  and  he  was 
vsralklng  on  the  Joints  of  his  ankles.  His  el- 
bows were  also  inverted.  His  hands  were 
backwards. 

Moderator.  My  guess  is  that  you're  talking 
about  defoliating  agents.  There  are  three 
versions — White,  Blue  and  Orange. 
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Panelist.  I  coiUdn't  exactly  say  what 
chemical  or  what  defoliants  catised  It. 

Moderator.  Was  this  In  an  area  where  they 
were  defoliating? 

Panelist.  They  defoliated  portions  of  the 
whole  country,  so  you  can't  designate  a 
specific  area.  At  least  In  this  place  I  couldnt. 

Moderator.  Agent  Orange,  which  Is  some- 
times called  245T,  is  known  to  be  terogenlc 
or  cause  birth  defects  in  a  number  of  ex- 
perimental animals.  Supposedly  now  It's 
outlawed  by  the  US  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  supposedly  we  have  stopped  using 
It  m  Vietnam.  However,  the  Vietnamese  are 
reportedly  still  using  It.  We  have  dropped  40 
million  pounds  of  this  agent  on  Vietnam. 

Panelist.  My  understanding  Is  that  a 
mother  would  come  m  contact  with  It 
through  their  drinking  water  most  of  which 
Is  rain  water.  They  have  a  barrel  outside  of 
their  house,  a  catch  basin  on  top  of  the 
house,  and  the  water  runs  down  into  the 
barrel.  Everyone  drinks  out  of  this  water  and 
a  woman,  if  she  drinks  about  a  quart  of  this 
water,  can  ca\ise  damage  to  a  child  while 
she's  in  pregnancy. 

Moderator.  Dave,  why  don't  you  tell  us 
about  some  of  your  experiences  with  US 
military  personnel  problems  of  drug  addic- 
tion or  drug  abuse? 

Galacia.  We  went  Into  this  subject  some- 
what extensively  on  Sunday  when  we  were 
talking  about  what  we  do  to  ourselves  but 
I  think  it's  worth  repeating.  I  went  there 
as  a  fully  trained  psychiatrist  and  that 
makes  me  have  enough  brains  in  my  head, 
supposedly,  to  come  up  with  a  standing 
diagnosis  for  any  one  individual.  Our  policy, 
and  the  regulations  which  I  worked  under, 
precluded  my  being  able  to  send  i>eople  out 
of  country  for  further  treatment.  I  could 
make  a  positive  diagnosis  of  severe  physical 
addiction  to  a  drug  such  as  heroin  or  opium. 
In  this  country  we  consider  this  a  big 
enough  disorder  to  hospitalize  people  and 
we  take  them  away  from  the  source 
of  the  drug.  There  was  no  way  to  take 
people  away  from  the  source  of  the  drug  In 
Vietnam.  That  doesn't  come  as  any  new  bit 
of  information  to  any  of  the  vets  here.  You 
get  drugs  anywhere.  There  Is  no  problem 
where  that  is  concerned.  I  dislike  to  use  the 
word,  but  I  can't  really  think  of  another 
one.  I  was  monitored  where  this  was  con- 
cerned. 

It  took  two  days  for  the  medlvacee  to  get 
on  a  plane  and  get  the out  of  coun- 
try. He  went  to  Tan  Son  Nhut  on  the  next 
day,  he  rested  there  for  a  day,  and  then  he 
got  on  the  plane  and  went  the  following  day. 
So  this  left  plenty  of  time  for  my  write-ups 
to  go  up  to  Long  Blnh  to  the  oflSce  of  the 
Psychiatric  Consultant  from  the  Surgeon 
General's  office  for  Vietnam.  If  I  tried  to 
push  something  through  like  this,  I  would 
get  a  phone  call,  be  told  that  this  simply 

was  not  policy  and  that  what   the  

was  I  doing  trying  to  Medivac  this  person 
out  of  country.  The  one  person  that  stands 
out  largest  in  my  memory  was  a  black  kid 
who  came  in  on  six  different  occasions.  He 
had  shot  up  to  30  cc's  of  heroin  or  opium  a 
day,  4  cc's  at  a  crack — seven  or  eight  times 
a  day.  And  If  this  is  not  addiction  I  don't 
know  what  is.  He  would  be  taken  by  the 
MPs  back  to  some  MP  unit,  then  be  released 
to  his  Company  Commander  again  because 
there  is  such  a  rampant  problem  they  dldnt 
have  space   for    these   people.   They   didn't 

Itnow  what  the  to  do  with  them,  so 

they  ended  up  giving  them  back  to  the 
Company  Commander. 

The  Company  Commander  may  or  may 
not  have  been  an  understanding  guy;  he'd 
try  to  put  the  man  hack  to  work,  and,  of 
course,  this  man  would  be  back  in  the  hos- 
pital again.  I  harbored  a  few  of  these  peo- 
ple for  a  while.  Most  of  my  patients  were 
on  Ward  8.  I  would  sneak  these  people  up  to 
Ward  9,  which  was  a  convalescent  ward,  and 
again  I  constantly  got  bombarded  from  the 
hospital.    Itself,    because    regulations    there 
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said  I  couldn't  keep  anybody  for  more  than 
30  days — I  got  called  down  front  many 
times,  accused  of  harboring  Individuals,  and 
I  confessed  to  it,  but  these  were  the  peo- 
ple who  had  been  In  so  many  times  that, 
you  know,  it  was  like  clockwork — ^three  days 
or  four  days  from  the  time  I  let  them  out, 
they'd  be  back.  I  kept  trying  to  tell  people 
this  and  I  kept  getting  turned  off.  Nobody 
ever  offered  me  an  explanation  as  to  what 
I  should  have  done  with  these  folks  except 
wean  them  off  the  drug  at  that  particular 
time.  Don't  worry  about  their  addiction. 

Their  ETS  or  their  Deros  day  (tbelr  day 
for  leaving)  would  rotate  around  some  time 
and  Fd  be  rid  of  that  problem.  I'd  Jtist  have 
another  one  to  handle.  And  this  Is  about  the 
way  It  went  for  me,  all  year  long. 

Moderator.  You  didn't  have  any  metha- 
done? 

Galicia.  I  was  denied  methadone.  I  dont 
know  why  the  I  was  denied  metha- 
done. I  broke  people  on  thorazlne.  I  might 
say  that  It  served  the  purpose  and  most  p>eo- 
ple  adequately  came  down.  But  that  doesn't 
take  away  from  the  addiction  and  It's  not 
the  drug  of  choice.  Anybody  who  haa  any 
medical  school  training  knows  that.  It's  a 
simple  proposition  and  I  think  that  one  of 
the  things  that  was  put  forth  was  that  it 
was  too  expensive  and,  you  know,  that's  a 

crock  of  .  It'»  a  cent  and  a  half  a 

tablet.  \\ 

Moderator.  In  teAns  of  bard  drug  use, 
that's  heavy  use  of  barbiturates,  heroin, 
speed,  how  many  of  these  guys  started  over 
there?  Have  you  any  Idea? 

Galicia.  Well,  I  dont  have  figures  because 
I  never  kept  figures.  It  would  have  made  a 
tremendous  study,  I  suppose,  for  somebody's 
article.  But,  I  felt  so  sick  inside  most  of  the 
time,  I  wasnt  really  oonoemed  with  articles. 
I'd  say  that  probably  one  out  of  two  or  three 
out  of  five  of  the  people  who  came  In  would 
outrlghtly  confess  to  me  that  they  had  taken 
nothing  (in  the  United  States) .  Maybe  they'd 
smoked  some  pot  while  they  were  in  this 
country,  but  that  was  about  the  extent  of 
It.  And,  I  dont  know  what  their  purpose 
would  have  been  In  lying.  I  really  don't  know. 

Panelist.  Just  about  any  kind  of  drug 
that  you  can  think  of  from  heroin  on  down, 
if  you  couldn't  get  it  from  one  of  the  guys 
in  the  hospital,  it  could  be  boxight  down- 
town- 

Ualicia.  It  was  no  problem  to  get  drugs 
up  on  the  ward,  even.  While  I'm  at  It,  there's 
another  thing  I'd  like  to  get  my  licks  in  on. 
I'd  forgotten  about  It  till  right  now.  When 
I  came  into  country  I  was  shown  my  office. 
The  office  was  in  the  back  of  an  area  which 
had  been  the  dayroom.  And  that  would  have 
been  okay.  The  dayroom  bad  some  things 
we  oould  have  used  almost  for  therapy.  At 
that  time  It  had  pool  tables,  ping-pong 
tables,  card  tables.  This  place  bad  been 
turned  Into  a  Special  Services  Library  and 
bad  been  carpeted  much  the  same  as  tb.t 
carpeting  on  this  fioor.  Rows  and  rows  of 
books  had  been  put  up.  Most  of  the  time 
the thing  Just  went  to  no  avail. 

It  was  a  good  show  piece  for  people  who 
came  In  to  see  Third  Field  and  niu-ses  In 
white,  etc.  But  the  psychiatric  office  (It  had 
a  real  fancy  name — Chief  of  Department  of 
Psychiatry  and  Neurology)  was  fine,  except 
there  were  no  other  psychiatrists  and  there 
was  no  neurologist.  So  I  was  it.  I  had  a 
social  worker  and  two  techs.  And  then  I  had 

to  fight  like when  they  went  home  to 

get  some  more  techs  to  replace  them.  The 
area,  the  type  of  degradation  I  felt  this  par- 
ticular service  of  medicine  was  held  In  was 
incredible.  Here  I  sat  with  my  office  in  the 
back  of  a  Special  Services  Library.  This 
wasn't  bad  enough.  We  continued  under  this. 
But  my  in-patient  service  was  on  an  open 
medical  ward  and  I'd  Just  like  to  describe  the 
ward  very  briefly  to  you.  This  was  a  huge 
ward  that  was  subdivided  much  the  same 
way  as  these  pillars  subdivide.  On  that  side. 
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and  back  away  from  the  nursing  station, 
and  on  the  other  side,  back  away  from  the 
nursing  station,  were  medical  patients.  You 
know,  they  had  pneumonia,  this  kind  of 
thing. 

Down  the  sides  from  the  nursing  station, 
because  It  seemed  like  the  best  thing  to  do, 
the  psychiatric  patients  were  housed.  This 
would  include  anyone  ftom  a  psychopath  to 
a  neurotic  to  a  psychotic.  And  the  kicker  to 
this  is  that  in  the  middle  was  the  intensive 
care  unit  for  cardiac  patients  who  were  on 
monitors.  What  I'm  telling  you  is  the  truth. 
This  could  be  confirmed.  Off  to  the  left,  by 
the  way.  was  the  renal  unit,  which  was  the 
only  renal  unit  in  Vietnam  and,  briefly.  If 
you're  in  the  renal  unit,  you're  in  there 
because  you  Just  can't  make  pee.  And  that's 
because  you've  got  so  many  other  injuries 
that  your  kidneys  shut  down  so  they  put 
you  on  a  machine  that  drains  all  your  blood 
out,  filters  it  and  cleans  it  out  for  you,  and 
then  puts  it  back  in.  I  had  a  paranoid  patient 
walking  around  in  there  one  night,  I  was 
told,  after  I  left  the  ward,  talking  about  how 
people  were  drawing  knives  on  him,  etc.,  etc. 
You  know,  if  you're  in  a  state  of  paranoia, 
and  you're  walking  around  seeing  people  that 
are  having  all  their  blood  taken  out  of  them, 
and  you  go  for  a  further  walk  and  you  see 
people  on  cardiac  monitors,  it's  pretty  bad. 

Moderator.  The  next  subject  is:  what  have 
we  done  to  the  Vietnamese  i>eople  with 
venereal  disease? 

Grosso.  It's  a  strange  subject  to  talk  about. 
My  contribution  would  be  the  observations 
about  our  brigade's  activities  in  the  Dak  To 
area  when  we  used  military  personnel,  mili- 
tary equipment,  and  military  time  to  con- 
struct a  large  wooden-framed  restaurant 
which  was  staffed  by  Vietnamese  girls.  I 
believe  there  were  at  any  time  from  12  to  14, 
who  provided  services  for  an  entire  brigade 
of  about  4,500  men  on  a  volunteer  beisis, 
alphabetically.  The  charge  was  approximately 
$2.50.  It  required  a  great  deal  of  time,  mate- 
riel, and  manjxjwer  for  the  medical  company 
to  examine  these  women  several  times  a 
week.  So  It  was  more  or  less  command  policy 
that  prostitution  be  part  of  the  military 
operation. 

Galicia.  I  can  add  to  that.  In  the  travels 
I  had  to  the  south,  each  and  every  one  of  the 
battalion  areas  of  the  3rd  Brigade  of  the  9th 
Infantry  Division,  located  40  miles  south  of 
Saigon,  had,  under  the  army  sign  for  the  PX 
( Post  Exchange )  buildings  that  were  erected 
for  the  purpose,  supposedly,  of  a  steambath 
and  massage.  Each  one  of  these  things  had 
a  medic  and  I  talked  to  these  medics.  Some 
of  these  medics  had  a  full  time  chore — to 
examine  the  GIs  who  wanted  to  partake  of 
this  particular  service.  I'm  not  so  much 
against  the  service,  myself,  as  I  am  the  fact 
that  these  were  Vietnamese  people  and  they 
were  being  used  In  this  fashion.  If  you  want 
to  be  a  prostitute,  I  guess  that's  your  own 
business,  but,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  that  was 
the  case.  I  Just  dont  know. 

We  were  developing  strains  of  gonococcol 
organisms  that  were  so  virulent  we  were  hav- 
ing a  very  difficult  time  eradicating  them 
from  people.  We  didn't  see  much  syphlllis. 
That's  not  worth  talking  about.  I  don't  know 
what  the  treatment  for  an  average  strain  of 
g^)norrhea  or  gonococcus  would  be.  I  suspect 
it's  in  the  realm  of  a  million  and  two  tenths 
penicillin.  But  the  standing  order  over  there 
was  a  combination  of  4.8  million  units  of 
penicillin  IM,  and  something  like  16  tablets  of 
250  mg.  tetracycline  per  day  for  three  or  four 
days  running  and  then  a  continued  dosage 
after  that.  A  lot  of  the  times  this  really  didn't 
do  the  trick  either.  There  were  still  people 
who  were  having  difficulty  and  I  think  the 
long-range  thing,  when  we're  talking  about 
what  we  do  to  the  Vietnamese,  is  that  when 
we  leave.  It  stays. 

Moderator.  How  about  treatment  on  tbe 
Vietnamese?  You  know,  can  he  get  all  tbeee 
drugs  to  kill  that  organism? 
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Oalicia.  No.  It's  not  re«Uy  avallAVle  to 
them.  Earlier  in  this  panel  I  Indicated  to 
you  that  I  stole  the  penicillin  to  tteat  a 
pneumonia. 

Pakelist.  At  Da  Nang  the  same  sltilatlon 
existed  everywhere.  Outaide  of  the  military 
Installations,  you  had  houses  at  prostitution 
that  were  either  built  by  the  military  or  at 
least    maintained    by    the    96th    Bracuatlon 
Army    Hospital    at   Da   Nang.   On    the    road 
leading   to   It    were   four   hoxises.    and    the 
women,  the  prostitute*,  who  worked  there, 
received  their  treatment  from  sympathetic 
doctors  and  corpsmen  who  worked   ajt  the 
hospital — the  Evaciiatlon  Hospital  thei|e.  We 
had  a  very  larf?e  number  of  Air  Porc^  per- 
sonnel at  oiu-  base.  We  had  an  Immuniza- 
tion clinic  for  the  OIs  and  the  longesti  lines 
for  any  of  the  immunizations  were  tha  pen- 
icillin lines  for  VD.  If  one  of  the  Vietnamese 
women  came  In,  whether  she  worked  on  the 
base  or  wherever  she  worked,  claiming  that 
she  had  caught  VD  or  gonorrhea  or  |irhat- 
ever   from    a    OI.    she    was    alwajrs   reifused 
treatment  on  the  grounds  that  if  you  [treat 
one.  you  have  to  treat  them  all. 
MoDKRAToa.  Are  there  any  last  comments? 
Steiger.  I  have  one  that  I  would  like  to 
make.  Jeff  can  back  me  up  on  this  because 
he  was  there  and  he  saw  the  same  tblng. 
Prom  the  95th  Evacuation  Hospital  and  from 
other  hospitals  In  the  area,  when  we  received 
patients,  they  all  funneled  their  patients  Into 
the  22nd   Casualty  Staging  Flight,   wh^re  I 
worked  to  be  Medlvaced  to  another  bajse  In 
Vietnam,  which  Is  usually  Cam  Ranh  Eby  or 
out  of  the  country  to  Japan  or  the  pilllp- 
plnes  or  to  the  States.  We  wo\ild  receive  Ko- 
rean.   American,    Australian,    or    whatever. 
We'd  get  men  who  had  been  wounde<t  and 
had  not  had  their  dressings  changed  for  days. 
We  would  receive  patients  who  had  hadi  am- 
putations of  the  legs  or  arms,  and  whe^  we 
tried  to  change  the  dressings  on  thes^  pa- 
tients, we  would  find  that  they  were  ^ard. 
I  mean.  It  was  an  Ace-wrapped  elastic  Hand- 
age,   like  you  used   In   athletics.  They  were 
solid,  and  the  only  thing  that  had  been  done 
for  them  was  to  pour  Batadon  which  !s  an 
antiseptic,    over    these    wounds.    After    you 
soaked  them  and  got  them  down,  there  were 
maggots  Inside,  and  these  were  our  own  tnen. 
This  is  the  medical  treatment  they  received. 
And  this  isnt  like  a  thing  that  happsned 
Just  once.  It  happened  all  the  time. 
MoDSBATOK.  This  was  one  hospital? 
SmcER.    This    was    spec'flcally    from    the 
95th  Evacuation  Hospital.  And  those  lUnds 
of  things  go  on  over  there  all  the  time 

Paneust.  We  had  one  OI  who  came  in  who 
had  a  big  gaping  wound  on  the  lower  part  of 
his  leg.  The  dressings  hadnt  been  changed 
In  about  three  weeks.  I  think  It  was  the  (irig- 
Inal  battlefield  dressing  he  had  on.  liThy, 
I  dont  know,  but  It  happens. 

Steigbr.  This  Is  the  superior  medical  care 
we  had. 

Galicia.  I  wa.s  the  recipient  of  some  Ir  for- 
mation today  that  made  me  think  back.  I 
went  home  to  get  this,  because  I  think  That 
this  man  (who  for  all  good  reasons  remblna 
nameless)  was  shipped  to  us  from  the  Blst 
Evacuation  Hospital  in  Chu  Lai.  I  think  ;hat 
this  man,  as  the  story  was  given  to  us,  was 
a  recipient  of  some  of  our  own  mlsdirejted 
Are.  Whether  he  was  or  whether  he  wasn't, 
I  dont  believe  really  serves  any  purpose. 
This  man  had  so  many  diagnoses,  and  this  is 
a  photocopy,  or  a  transcript  of  the  admis  jlon 
note  when  he  came  In,  that  they  ran  out  of 
space  on  this  paper  and  put  the  rest  en  a 
second  one. 

I  sort  of  keep  it  as  mere  testimony  of  not 
only  what  these  kind  of  weapons  can  do  but 
what  I  was  part  of.  I've  many  times  thought 
about  throwing  it  away,  but  I  never  did  land 
I  really  don't  know  the  reason  for  thait.  I 
suspect  I  do  somehere.  This  man  had  a  pene- 
trating wound  of  all  his  extremities — Ikce. 
chest,  abdomen  and  genitals.  He  had  a  per- 
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foratlon  of  the  small  bowel,  contusion  of 
the  transverse  colon,  laceration  of  the  liver, 
a  transection  of  his  distal  ureter  on  the 
right,  a  ruptured  bladder,  a  wound  open — 
penetrating  of  the  rectum,  fracture  of  the 
pelvis,  rupture  of  the  right  spermatic  cord, 

rupture  of  his ,  fracture  of  some  of  the 

bones  in  his  leg,  contusions  of  his  lower  left 
lung  lobe,  a  hemathorax,  which  Is  blood  of 
the  thorax,  acute  renal  failure  and  peri- 
tonitis. And  the  thing  about  it  that  really 
struck  home  with  me,  was  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  our  hospital  on  22  June,  1970.  He 
was  to  go  home  on  16  July,  1970. 

Moderator.  Thank  you.  I  would  Just  like 
to  share  with  you  one  last  comment.  During 
my  last  three  days  here,  I  think  sill  of  vis 
have  been  extremely  frustrated  by  the  lack 
of  national  press  coverage.  We  came  from 
many  parts  of  the  country,  often  at  our  own 
expense,  and  this  isnt  the  only  country 
where  there  is  a  blackout  on  news.  We're 
not  sure  why.  We  feel  that  what  we  had  to 
say  here  as  significant.  And  we  all  can  prove 
we  were  in  Vietnam.  Here  is  a  Saigon  news- 
paper which  I  have  saved — an  English  lan- 
guage newspaper.  It's  quite  obvious  that 
they  did  not  want  us  to  get  certain  kinds 
of  information,  and  in  terms  of  the  hear- 
ings that  you  have  heard  In  the  past  three 
days,  it  is  obvious  that  somebody  does  not 
want  the  American  people  to  hear  what  we 
had  to  say  here.  Thank  you. 

CtOSlNG    Sta'tement 
(By  Don  Duncan) 
Before  we  bring  these  three  days  to  a  close, 
I  would  like  to  pass  on  some  thoughts  rela- 
tive to  the  testimony  to  which  we  have  been 
listening  for  the  last  three  days.  As  most  of 
you  know,  the  purpose  of  this  investigation, 
of  course,  was  to  bring  some  sort  of  reality 
as  to  what  the  war  in  Vietnam  really  means 
to  people  that  must  fight  it,  to  the  people 
that  must  suffer  In  it,  to  the  Vietnamese,  to 
the  Americans,  to  all  the  mothers,  fathers, 
sisters,  wives,  brothers.  To  let  them  know, 
In   fact,  what,  people  do  in  Vietnam,  and 
what  it  is  doing  to  their  sons,  as  well  as  to 
the  Vietnamese.  It's  tremendously  important 
that  this  testimony  be  brought  out,  and  that 
it  be  as  widely  disseminated  as  possible,  to 
remove  once  and  for  all   the  blinders  and 
the  blinds  from  In  front  of  America's  eyes. 
No  president  could  have  sent  us,  soldiers  and 
others,  to  Vietnam,  had  there  not  been  some 
sort  of  cooperation  or  concurrence,  passive 
or  active,  on  the  part  of  a  large  segment  of 
this  country.  How  that  consent  was  come  by 
Is  rather  irrelevant.  The  fact  is  they  had  It. 
Whether  It  was  because  we  were  bent  by  the 
media,  bent  by  propaganda,  or  whatever,  the 
point  is  now  the  blinders  must  be  removed. 
TlUs  meeting  here  today  has  been  tremen- 
dously important.  If  It  ended  here  today,  it 
would  be  Important.  I  hope  it  doesnt  be- 
cause there  is  still  a  lot  of  Important  work 
to  be  done,  namely,  to  get  this  information 
out  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  seems  that 
we're  not  going  to  be  able  to  count  on  the 
mass  media  to  do  that,  so  It  Is  incumbent 
on  those  who  were  present  here  over  these 
past  three  days,  to  do  it.  It  has  been  Im- 
portant for  another  reason.  We  have  had  an 
unprecedented  number  of  veterans  from  the 
Vietnam    War    come    in    contact    with    each 
other  for  the  first  time.  And  many  of  the 
revelations  to  which  we  have  been  witness 
for  the  past  three  days  have  come  from  these 
contacts.   Men   who   otherwise   never  would 
have   stepped   forward,   knowing   that  they 
had  company,  did  step  forward.  It  wasn't  an 
easy  thing.  I  can  assure  you  for  most  of  these 
people,  it  was  probably  as  difficult  as  any- 
thing they   have  ever  done  in  Vietnam — I 
would  say  more  difficult  than  anything  they 
ever  did  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  Introduction  to  these  hearings,  you 
were  told  that  we  were  going  to  prove  that, 
in  fact,  war  crimes  in  Vietnam  are  not  the 
result   of   Individual,    personal    aberrations. 
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but  are,  in  fact,  policy  of  this  country  We 
have  presented  testimony  for  three  days  cov- 
ering a  wide  range  of  war  crimes.  We  have 
covered  a  period  by  actual  first  hand  testi- 
mony from  1963  to  1970— seven  years  We 
find;  that  in  1963,  we  were  displacing  popu- 
lation,  we  were  murdering  prisoners,  we  were 
turning  prisoners  over  to  somebody  else  to 
be  tortured.  We  were  committing  murder 
then,  and  In  1970  we  find  nothing  has 
changed.  Every  law  of  Land  Warfare  hae  been 
violated  and  been  testified  to  here  in  the 
past  three  days.  It  has  been  done  systemat- 
ically, deliberately,  and  continuously,  it  has 
been  done  with  the  full  knowledge  of  those 
who.  In  fact,  make  policy  for  this  country 
No  active  step  has  ever  been  taken  to  curtain 
those  acts  In  Vietnam.  The  argument  could 
be  made  that  we  have  not  shown  policy,  all 
we  have  shown  is  pattern  and  practice.' 

I  think  the  argimient  to  that  Is  best  dis- 
played not  by  the  testimony  of  the  man  who 
holds  the  rlfie  on  the  ground,  but  think  of 
the  bombings,  think  of  the  decisions  that 
are  behind  the  man  that  is  carrying  that 
rifle.  We  built  forts  in  Vietnam  to  protect 
villages,  or  so  we  told  the  Vietnamese.  And 
at  the  first  shot  fired  at  Tet  in  1968  we 
destroyed  the  villages  to  protect  the  fort 
District  Eight  in  Saigon  was  leveled  brick  by 
brick,  to  the  ground,  to  secure  an  area  where 
Vietnamese,  North  Vietnamese,  and  Cath- 
olics, had  come  to  the  South  because  that 
was  something  the  Church  had  told  them  in 
1954.  We  leveled  that  area  to  protect  a  bridge. 
We  have  listened  to  some  terrible  stories 
here.  We  have  found  there  are  some  won- 
drous ways  indeed  to  Inflict  pain  upon  each 
other.  We  will  call  them  atrocities,  and  we 
will  call  them  war  crimes.  And  to  talk  about 
those  acts,  I'm  sure,  has  been  almost  as 
painful  for  those  who  have  had  to  listen  as 
for  those  who  have  talked  about  them. 

I  would,  personally,  at  this  point,  like  to 
thank  those  who  have  been  setting  here  for 
the  last  three  days.  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  respect  that  you  have  shown 
the  material  that  has  been  presented  here. 
I  think  the  way  that  you  received  it  \t 
admirable.  I  only  hope  you  wlU  do  some- 
thing with  that  knowledge  now.  In  Vietnam, 
we  have  a  situation  where  never  has  there 
been  such  a  disparity  of  power  since  the  days 
when  Mussolini  and  Count  Ctano  went  In 
to  Abyssinia  to  slaughter  the  spear-carrying 
troops  of  Halle  Selassie.  We  have  brought 
wondrous  tons  of  ordnance,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  Dr.  Strangelove  weaponry. 
We  have  used  an  air  force  against  a  country 
that  has  none.  We  have  used  a  navy  against 
a  country  that  has  none.  And  it  still  wasn't 
enough,  and  still  the  war  goes  on.  and  still 
the  Vietnamese  fight.  It  has  been  called  a  war 
of  attrition.  All  wars  are  wars  of  attrition. 
A  war  of  attrition  In  an  Industrial  society 
mea^is.  In  fact,  destroying  the  means  of  wag- 
ing war.  the  factories,  communication  lines, 
the  roadways,  bridges,  the  Iro.n  factories,  and 
so  on. 

In  a  non-lndustrlal  society — In  an  agrarian 
society — such  as  Vietnam,  when  you  talk  of 
a  war  of  attrition,  you're  talking  only  of  one 
thing.  You're  talking  about  destroying  the 
means  to  resist — that  Is  killing  people.  Our 
country  has  set  out  very  systematically  to 
kill  whatever  number  of  people  are  necessary 
In  Vietnam  to  stop  them  from  resisting  what- 
ever it  Is  we  are  trying  to  impose  on  that 
country.  This,  I  think,  is  policy.  I  think  we 
have  established  that  policy  here  at  these 
hearings:  for  those  of  you  who  have  never 
been  in  service  and  have  listened  to  this 
testimony,  you  might  well  be  amazed  at  how 
our  people,  our  men,  our  boys,  our  sons, 
could  do  some  of  these  things  that  they  de- 
scribed In  this  room.  Otherwise  normal  Indi- 
viduals, creating  terror,  tortiire.  destruction, 
wanton.  How  could  they  have  done  this? 
How  could  they  have  been  changed  that 
dramatically  in  eight  short  weeks  of  basic 
training?  I  think  the  fact  that  so  much  can 
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be  done  to  so  many  men  by  so  few  people 
is  the  greatest  testament  to  the  fact  that  our 
colleges,  our  high  schools,  our  everyday  life 
11  nothing  but  pre-baslc  training.  We  are  well 
prepared. 

Whatever  it  was  that  was  In  these  men, 
thst  allowed  them  to  do  the  things  they 
did,  IB  in  aU  of  us.  We  start  taking  It  in. 
If  by  no  other  process,  at  least  by  osmosis, 
from  the  day  we  are  bom  in  this  country. 
The  men  did  not  become  racists  when  they 
entered  the  service.  They  grew  up  with  It.  It 
wu  taught  to  them  and  It  was  taught  to 
;bem  In  cur  schools.  The  idea;  that  the 
United  States  has  a  God-glven  right  to  go 
into  any  country  and  take  out  its  raw  ma- 
terials at  an  advantage  to  ourselves  Is  not 
jomethlng  that  they  learned  In  Vietnam. 
They  learned  it  in  our  schools.  They  learned 
it  from  their  mothers,  fathers,  their  sisters 
and  their  brothers,  their  uncles.  They 
learned  It  from  all  of  us.  We  did  a  terrible 
thing  to  a  lot  of  men  in  Vietnam  and  we're 
(till  doing  It.  I  don't  know  who  the  ulti- 
mate victim  in  Vietnam  will  be.  Will  It  be 
those  who  went  from  the  United  States  to 
flght  In  it,  or  the  Vietnamese  that  tried 
to  resist?  I  do  know  this,  having  met  and 
tAiked  with  many  Vietnamese  who  have 
gone  through  worse  hardships  than  anyone 
In  this  room  who  has  been  here  these  three 
dsy«,  that  they,  at  least,  do  not  seem  to  have 
lost  their  humanity  in  the  process.  But  I  fear 
that  many  of  us,  if  we  don't  shorten  up  and 
get  the  message  out,  we  will  have  lost  our 
humanity  beyond  redemption. 

If  I  can  give  you  a  specific  example  of 
the  Insanity  of  this  policy,  I  think  it  might 
explain  something.  In  1967  (and  this  deals 
with  this  business  about  what  was  In  these 
men  that  might  have  horrified  you  and  what 
Is  In  all  of  us)  Dean  Rusk  went  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  trying  to  explain 
why  we  were  In  Vietnam  and  what  we  were 
doing  there,  and  he  made  the  statement  that 
the  reason  that  we  were  killing  Vietnamese 
and  engaged  in  a  war  of  attrition  against 
the  Vietnamese  was  because  Red  China  was 
a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  world — mean- 
ing us.  And  one  hundred  eighty  some  odd 
million  Americans  sat  In  front  of  the  TV 
tubes  and  nodded  their  heads.  At  last  we 
had  the  reason  why  we  were  In  Vietnam. 
We  were  In  Vietnam  to  kill  Vietnamese  be- 
cause China  was  a  threat  to  us.  He  also  went 
on  to  say  that  he  was  not  going  to  allow 
wars  of  liberation  to  succeed,  anywhere  In  the 
Third  World.  It's  an  interesting  statement — 
that  It  could  have  been  accepted  by  this 
country. 

In  fact,  I  heard  very  few  voices  raised 
against  that  statement.  One  of  the  few  that 
heard  was.  of  all  people,  Curtis  LeMay.  C\ir- 
tltLeMay  said  we  should  go  and  bomb  China. 
Everybody  said  Curtis  LeMay  was  a  madman. 
But  who  was  the  madman?  He,  having  ac- 
cepted that  China  was  the  enemy,  thought 
at  least  it  made  sense  to  go  and  bomb  the 
enemy.  Dean  Rusk  wanted  to  bomb  the  Vlet- 
oamese.  What  a  shock  this  must  have  been 
for  a  lot  of  soldiers  who  thought  about  that 
statement.  Having  been  told  they  were  going 
to  Vietnam  to  flght  for  peace  and  freedom, 
they  were  suddenly  told  they  were  going  to 
have  to  keep  fighting  Vietnamese  imtll  the 
Bolivians  and  the  Peruvians  learned  their 
lesson.  And  Curtis  LeMay  was  mad.  The  ter- 
rible thing  we  did  to  so  many  men  In  this 
country— and  ultimately  to  the  Vietnamese 
'>*cau8e  of  it — we  sent  them  to  fight  a  war 
without  a  reason  to  fight  it.  I  dont  know 
how  many  of  you  have  experienced  standing 
up  In  front  of  bullets,  exposing  your  flesh  to 
slirapnel,  to  hand  grenades,  and  so  on.  It's  a 

■ of  a  thing  to  do,  to  send  out  somebody 

and  tell  them  to  make  their  body  a  target, 

and  never  give  them  a reason  to  do  It. 

Prom  1963  through  1965,  the  war  was 
fought  by  professionals,  which  Is  to  say  It 
WMn't  fought  at  all.  Things  were  going 
*" In  a  bucket.  And  so  they  started 
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sending  over  the  draftees,  and  large  units, 
the  people  who  had  to  enlist  In  the  military 
reasons,  or  for  whatever  reason.  And  they 
threw  them  Ui.  For  them,  taking  orders 
wasn't  enough.  They  wanted  a  reason.  They 
wanted  to  believe  the  reasons  they  were 
given.  And  they  accepted  those  reasons.  In 
fact  they  urged  and  begged  for  a  reason.  And 
so  they  accepted  the  reasons  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  The  reality  of  Vietnam,  I  believe, 
was  a  little  too  much.  Anybody  In  Vietnam 
for  three  months,  especially  in  a  combat 
zone,  who  still  believes  he's  fighting  for 
freedom  and  democracy,  should  become  a 
professional.  The  progress  was  given.  Prog- 
ress seemed  to  be  enough.  Large  numbers  of 
troops  were  sent  to  varioiu  areas  of  Vietnam, 
and  after  three  days  of  battle  and  God  knows 
how  many  killed,  they  would  be  In  possession 
of  that  ground.  And  It  was  called  a  victory. 
The  operation  was  called  search  and  destroy. 
Quite  appropriately.  A  series  of  these  so-called 
victories,  because  we  were  In  possession  of 
the  ground,  albeit  we  left  It  the  following 
day,  was  called  progress.  And  progress  for 
most,  but  many,  was  enough.  And  then  came 
Tet  of  1968.  And  In  one  night,  the  Illusion 
of  progress  was  gone.  Tet  could  not  have 
taken  place  without  the  active  or  passive 
cooperation  of  even  the  friendly  Vietnamese. 
And  who  was  the  enemy?  The  slopes,  the 
dinks,  the  zips — the  Vietnamese.  And  all 
Vietnamese  were  gooks,  sloops,  slopes,  dinks, 
and  whatever.  And  yet  they  still  bad  to  go 
out  and  flght.  There  was  nothing  left,  not 
even  an  Illusion  of  progress.  The  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  turned  out  to  be  Just  what 
that  Implies — tunnel  vision.  And;  then,  we 
had  to  keep  fighting.  For  what?  We  were  told 
"so  we  won't  be  slaves".  This  Isn't  the  road 
out  of  slavery — when  you  go  to  flght  and  kill 
for  absolutely  no  cause,  real  or  Imagined.  But 
in  the  end,  the  men  keep  getting  killed.  And 
every  day  the  rage  builds  up,  and  the  hate 
grows  a  little  harder.  And  that  rage  must 
vent  itself.  And  who  do  we  blame  this  rage 
upon?  The  Captain  that  gave  the  order  to 
attack?  The  people  that  sent  them  over  there 
so  the  Captain  could  give  them  that  order? 
Or  the  people  who  are  shooting  at  you?  The 

Vietnamese  are  shooting  at  you,  and  

It,  you'll  kill  Vietnamese,  and  that's  what 
you're  In  Vietnam  for.  So  that  terrible  hatred 
spills  out.  And  the  whole  thing  not  only 
destroys  Vietnamese.  It  destroys  the  people 
who  are  destroying  the  Vietnamese.  And  I 
feel  that  it  is  probably  destroying  us  at  a 
greater  and  faster  rate  than  It  is  destroying 
the  Vietnamese.  This  country  needs  scape- 
goats. It  needs  a  Lieutenant  Calley.  How  can 
we  adnilt  It's  policy?  We  need  Negroes  In  this 
covmtry.  Who  else  are  we  going  to  kick? 
Chlcanos?  Our  whole  system  is  built  on  a 
principle  of  racism.  To  believe  that  you  have 
the  right  to  go  into  another  country,  and 
take  from  that  country,  at  an  advantage  to 
you  and  a  disadvantage  to  them  you  first  of 
all  have  to  believe  that  those  people  are 
something  less  than  you  are.  Otherwise  you'd 
be  guilty  of  something. 

And,  of  course,  we're  not  guilty  of  any- 
thing. Because  they  are  lesser  people.  When 
we  got  tired  of  the  Indians,  and  there  weren't 
too  many  of  them  left  to  exploit,  we  went 
and  did  It  to  somebody  else.  The  move  west- 
ward in  this  country  has  moved  Into  Asia. 
And  we're  doing  It  to  the  Vietnamese,  what 
we  did  to  the  Indians.  It's  oversimplified,  but 
I  think  It's  accurate.  We  are  bom  with  It;  we 
live  with  It.  We  have  heard  testimony  relat- 
ing to  another  terrible  thing.  We  heard  teilT- 
mony  relating  to  electronic  battleflelds.  Now 
we're  going  to  kill  Vietnamese  without  using 
people.  And  so  that  the  only  people  who  die 
in  this  war  will  be  Vietnamese.  We're  In  Viet- 
nam for  a  very  simple  reason.  We're  In  Viet- 
nam, as  Dean  Busk  says,  to  prevent  wars  of 
liberation  from  happening  in  the  Third 
World,  anywhere.  And  why  do  we  have  to 
have  that?  It  Is  not  because  the  United 
States  Is  against  taking  over  a  country  by 
force. 
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We  have  proved,  time  and  time  again,  that 
we  have  no  objection  to  anybody  of  any 
political  hue  taking  over  another  country;  by 
force.  Just  so  long  as  the  power  that  comas 
Into  power  is  cooperative  with  us  on  trade  re- 
lations, etc.  to  supply  the  sinews  of  American 
Industry,  to  supply  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try with  all  the  things  they  never  needed. 
To  eliminate  a  nation,  to  engage  in  a  war 
of  attrition  against  a  people,  any  people,  for 
such  ends  as  this  can  only  be  described  ade- 
quately with  one  word;  and  it's  a  word  that 
I  think  falls  very  harshly  on  American  ears, 
because  we  relate  it  to  another  Incident,  and 
the  word,  of  course,  is  genocide.  Any  time 
you  engage  in  the  systematic  destruction  of  a 
people,  that  is  genocide. 

The  London  Agreement  and  Charter  de- 
scribes war  crimes  (this  is  the  basis  for  the 
Nuremberg  Tribunal)  as  crimes  against 
peace,  namely,  planning  preparation,  initi- 
ation or  waging  of  war,  a  war  of  aggression 
or  a  war  in  violation  of  an  International 
treaty,  agreements,  or  assurances,  or  partici- 
pation In  a  common  plan  or  consp\xwBj  for 
the  accomplishment  of  any  of  the  foregolzig. 
War  crimes,  namely,  are  a  violation  of  laws  or 
customs  of  wars.  Such  violations  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  murder,  ill 
treatment  or  deportation  of  slave  labor  or 
for  any  other  purpose  of  civilian  population 
of  or  in  occupied  territory,  mtutlsr  or  ill 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  or  persons  on 
the  seas,  killing  of  hostages,  plunder  of  pub- 
lic or  private  property,  wanton  destruction  of 
cities,  towns  or  villages,  or  devastation  not 
Justified  by  military  necessity.  And  under  the 
definition  of  the  Charter,  we  tried  the  lead- 
ers of  another  nation  for  war  crimes  at 
Nuremberg. 

We  have  heard  much  testimony  to  all  of 
those  things,  here  In  the  last  three  days. 
Again,  there  is  much  to  be  done.  And  we  have 
to  get  this  Information  out.  I  don't  want 
anybody  here  to  carry  away  a  feeling  of  guilt 
with  them.  I  want  them  to  carry  away  the 
realization  of  what  you  have  done,  and  I  have 
done,  and  why  we  did  It.  And  I  want  us  aU  to 
do  something  with  that.  It  may  look  like  a 
hopeless  struggle.  I  remember  In  1966,  Febru- 
ary, I  testified  to  many  of  the  things  that 
have  been  testified  to  the  last  three  days.  I 
was  very  lonely.  Thank  Ood,  I'm  not  lonely 
anymore.  But  stUl  it's  a  terrible  way  to  gain 
company — to  have  men  do  these  things.  We 
have  to  get  it  out. 

Our  country  has  given  vjs  very  definite 
proof  within  the  last  oouple  of  days  while  we 
have  been  sitting  in  this  room  that  our  pol- 
icies in  Vietnam  have  not  changed;  that 
nothing  Is  acceptable  to  the  United  States 
except  victory.  The  Vietnamese  have  made 
it  quite  plain,  for  almost  2000  years  now, 
that  they  won't  accept  victory  from  an  out- 
side power.  The  policy  has  not  changed.  We 
must  change  the  policy  for  them.  We  must 
get  out  and  talk  to  these  people.  To  the 
veterans  who  came  out  here  today,  from  my- 
self personally,  and  I  hope  from  all  the  rest 

of  you,  a of  a  big  thank  you,  and  a 

sincere  thank  you.  But  again,  this  for  many 
of  you,  is  a  first  st^.  There  are  many  things 
that  you.  as  veterans,  with  this  e]q;>erlence, 
«in  do.  You  must  not  forget  that.  In  fact, 
there  are  still  3,000,000  men  In  uniform.  A 

of   a   lot   of   them   still    In   Vietnam 

and  a of  a  lot  of  them  to  end  up  in 

Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  Start  WOTklng 
with  them.  Start  working  with  those  who 
have  not  yet  been  drafted,  and  talk  to  them, 
and  make  the  reality  of  the  war  known  to 
them.  And  talk  to  your  famines.  Over  40% 
of  all  the  adult  males  In  this  country  are 
veterans.  That's  something  we  have  to  turn 
around.  We  have  to  stop  producing  veterans. 
And  for  many  of  you  who  have  spoken  out 
for  the  first  time  and  become  involved  in 
something  for  the  first  time,  stay  with  it.  For 
those  of  you  who  are  veterans  and  are  work- 
ing and  have  been  working  for  some  time, 
keep  working.  And  some  day,  you  will  bt 
ex-veterans  and  well  Just  be  people  again. 
Thank  you. 
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THE  PROPOSED  UNIFORM  MOfeT- 
QAGE  FORM  FOR  THE  NEW  SEC- 
ONDARY MARKETS  FOR  CONVEN- 
TIONAL LOANS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAF 

or  icssoxTRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  ip70, 
Public  Law  91-351,  enacted  July  24,  1B70, 
a  measure  initiated  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  to  meet  v^hat 
was  then  a  crisis  in  home  mortgage 
funds  for  middle-income  families,  in- 
cluded two  new  avenues  for  supplying 
additional  funds  to  mortgage  lenders: 
First,  by  expanding  the  purchase  autl>or- 
ity  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  lAs- 
sociation  to  include  conventional  mi)rt- 
gages  as  well  as  the  FHA-insured  and 
VA-guaranteed  mortgages  it  had  previ- 
ously been  limited  to  acquiring;  fcnd 
second,  by  establishing  a  new  seconcfery 
mortgage  market  system  within  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  System,  known  as 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  dor- 
poration,  to  purchase  residential  mort- 
gages from  home  loan  banks,  the  fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  clor- 
poration,  member  savings  and  loan  las- 
sociations  and  insiu*ed  mutual  savipgs 
or  commercial  banks. 

In  preparation  for  initiating  the  Aew 
secondary  market  operations  in  conven- 
tional loans,  both  the  FNMA  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion have  been  working  on  a  propoBed 
uniform  mortgage  form  which  woulq  be 
required  to  be  utilized  for  new  mort- 
gages which  lending  institutions  or  other 
eligible  agencies  mignt  eventually  wfesh 
to  offer  to  the  secondary  markets. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nader  and  his  associAte, 
Mr.  John  A.  Spanogle  of  the  Public  In- 
terest Research  Group,  a  professoriof 
law  on  leave  from  the  University  of 
Maine,  have  severely  criticized  manv  of 
the  provisions  of  the  working  drafts 
made  public  so  far  of  the  proposed  liii- 
form  mortgage  form.  Other  consumer 
groups  have  also  expressed  strong  pp- 
position  to  some  provisions,  as  has  {he 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  other  netn- 
papers.  ' 


HXASINGS  CONDTTCTZD  BT  FOKMZa  CON61 
RAINS 

Today  and  tomorrow,  a  public  hearing 
on  the  proposed  mortgage  form  is  being 
held  by  FNMA  and  FHLMC  in  the  St^t- 
ler  Hilton  Hotel,  conducted  by  forr 
Congressman  Albert  M.  Rains  of  - 
bama,  who  was  for  many  years  the  Chs 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
Currency,  and  is  recognized  as  an  oi 
standing  and  fairminded  expert  In  me 
housing  field.  I  am  hoping  that  outlof 
these  sessions  will  come  general  agree- 
ment on  a  mortgage  form  which  woild 
be  equally  as  fair  to  home  buyers  asjto 
the  lending  industry.  There  are,  as  I  In- 
dicated, many  points  In  controversy  jon 
this  issue. 

Among  the  points  in  dispute  are  pro- 
visions in  the  proposed  mortgage  fo-m 
prohibiting  the  payment  of  interest  to 
mortgagors   on   their   escrow   accounts 
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held  for  payment  of  taxes  and  insurance, 
providing  for  a  substantial  prepayment 
penalty  for  pay  off  of  the  mortgage  prior 
to  term,  giving  the  lending  institution 
sole  determination  of  the  use  to  which 
insurance  claim  payments  are  to  be  used 
following  a  casualty  loss,  and  permitting 
demand  for  full  payment  of  the  mort- 
gage if  monthly  payments  fall  in  arrears 
after  30  days.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
issues  in  controversy. 

LXTTEB    TO    HON.    Al^EBT    RAINS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the 
fine  print  in  mortgage  forms,  but  I  am 
very  much  concerned  over  the  rights  of 
a  home  buyer  in  entering  into  a  mort- 
gage transaction,  the  biggest  loan  he 
probably  has  ever  made,  and  particularly 
when  it  is  one  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  direct  interest  under 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  intended 
to  make  home  financing  available  to 
more  families. 

Hence,  without  attempting  to  argue  all 
of  the  technical  points  involved,  but  in 
order  to  place  before  a  fairminded  gen- 
tleman who,  prior  to  his  voluntary  re- 
tiremeiat  from  Congress,  served  for  sev- 
eral terms  as  ranking  majority  member 
of  my  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, some  of  the  factors  I  think  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  the  resolution  of  this 
issue,  I  have  addressed  today  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  former  Congressman  Rains 
for  his  consideration  and  for  the  public 
record  in  the  hearings  he  is  conducting 
for  FNMA  and  the  FHLMC: 

U.S.  House  of  Rxpsksentatives. 

Washington,  D.O.,  April  S,  1971. 
Hon.  Albert  M.  Rains, 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Friend:  Since  It  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  attend  the  public  meetings  you  are 
conducting  ror  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  today  and  tomorrow 
on  the  proposed  uniform  mortage  instrument 
for  the  new  secondary  markets  on  conven- 
tional loans,  I  would  like  to  share  a  few  of 
my  thoughts  on  this  Issue  with  you,  and 
would  appreciate  having  this  letter  made  a 
part  of  the  record  of  the  hearing. 

As  you  know,  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  do 
not  pretend  to  understand  aU  of  the  fine 
print  in  a  mortgage.  To  most  consumers.  It 
IS  a  mysterious  document  which  binds  the 
home  buyer  to  do  all  manner  of  things  under 
Che  constant  threat  of  losing  his  home.  It 
has  been  my  observation  that  nearly  every 
mortgage  form  Is — like  most  credit  con- 
tracts— a  one-sided  document  which  gives 
to  the  creditor  every  conceivable  right  in 
protecting  his  right  to  recovery  of  the  loan 
whUe  giving  to  the  debtor  few  if  any  rights 
in  any  subsequent  dispute  between  the  two 
parties,  or  between  the  debtor  and  the  seller 
of  the  mortgaged  house. 

Even  in  Federal  Housing  Administration 
insured  loans,  and  Veterans  Administration 
guaranteed  loans,  we  discovered — as  you  re- 
member from  your  outstanding  work  as 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency — that  real  hardship  was  often 
visited  on  the  home  buyer  because  he  was 
obligated  to  pay  for  a  home  which  might  be 
falling  apart  because  of  fraud  or  negligence 
by  the  builder  (perhaps  with  collusion  of 
Federal  Inspectors).  As  a  result.  Congress 
had  to  enact  legislation  to  provide  relief  to 
the  home  buyers  In  such  Instances.  The  pos- 
sibility of  this  problem  arising  on  conven- 
tional loans  is  even  greater,  sine*  no  Federal 
Inspection  Is  Involved. 
The  secondary  markets  authorized  by  Con- 
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gress  m  1970  for  conventional  home  mort- 
gages were  Intended  to  Increase  the  avaU- 
abUity  of  mortgage  funds  for  homes  at  a 
time  of  extremely  tight  money  and  record 
breaking  interest  rates.  The  situation  in 
home  financing  today  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  prevailed  when  this  legisla- 
tion was  enacted.  Hence,  I  think  the  agen- 
cies which  wUl  administer  the  new  secondary 
markets  for  conventional  loans  have  an  op- 
portunity—and are  obUgated— to  proceed 
with  great  caution  in  adopting  a  uniform 
mortgage  instmment  which  would  auto- 
matically become  the  standard  for  the  entire 
home  financing  industry — applying  just  ai 
much  to  the  good  risk  as  to  the  marginal  pur- 
chaser and  being  utilized  in  all  cases  whether 
or  not  a  particular  mortgage  Is  ever  sold  to 
the  secondary  market.  No  financing  institu- 
tion wlli  consider  offering  residential  mort- 
gages which  could  not  be  transferred  quickly 
to  the  secondary  market  whenever  it  is  to  the 
lender's  advantage  to  do  so.  So,  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposes,  the  proposed  uniform  in- 
strument will  become  universal. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  lend- 
ers should  be  required  or  coerced  into  extend- 
ing mortgage  loans  without  adequate  secu- 
rity. Most  lenders  vsrui  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  exercise  care  in  extending  loans, 
even  if  the  loan  can  be  sold  and  even  if  It  Is 
privately  insured.  My  fear  is  that  lending 
institutions  which  in  the  past  have  offered 
terms  on  escrow  accounts,  or  insurance,  or 
rates,  or  pre-payment  penalties  which  were 
more  favorable  to  the  borrower  than  the 
terms  competitors  have  offered,  wUl  now  be 
In  the  position  of  saying  the  Oovemment  has 
"forced  us  to  change  these  policies." 

Should  not  the  purpose  of  the  uniform 
mortgage  form  be  to  protect  the  secondary 
market's  investment  by  reasonable  require- 
ments but  not  make  the  "least  common  de- 
nominator" of  finance  industry  pnwtlces  the 
government-imposed  norm  for  all  residential 
mortgage  transactions  ever  after? 

I  have  the  highest  confidence  in  your 
abUity  to  sift  through  the  techmcal  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  thlF  Issue,  and  I  am 
Just  delighted  that  FNMA  and  the  FHLMC 
have  selected  you  as  moderator  of  the  public 
meetings.  Thus,  I  have  no  hesitancy  In  call- 
ing your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  on  es- 
crow accounts,  for  instance,  neither  FHA  nor 
VA  nor  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  been 
able  to  give  me  any  basic  data  on  the  de- 
gree to  which  Income  from  the  use  of  moneys 
deposited  In  escrow  accounts  for  taxes  and 
Insurance  is  essential  to  the  economic  health 
of  the  lending  institution  holding  or  servic- 
ing the  mortgage.  I  have  asked  for  such 
facts,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  available. 

Some  lenders  have  applied  the  tax  and 
Insurance  deposits  each  month  against  the 
mortgaige  principal  until  such  time  as  the 
taxes  and  Insurance  are  due,  thus,  in  effect, 
giving  the  mortgagor  some  benefit  from  these 
sizable  depoeits.  Since  the  mortgagee  Is  fully 
protected  by  his  first  lien  on  the  property, 
the  question  about  the  application  of  these 
escrow  accounts  becomes  one  of  which  party 
is  more  entitled  to  receive  some  benefits  from 
these  funds — the  home  buyer  or  the  lender? 
I  xu-ge  that  this  aspect  be  fully  considered 
on  the  basis  of  the  record  which  is  compiled 
at  these  public  meetings. 

The  pre-payment  penalty  to  be  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  standard  form  Is  another  Issue 
which  Involves  equity  to  both  sides.  Also,  the 
use  of  insurance  proceeds  from  casualty 
claims. 

Knowing  your  fairness,  I  am  sure  you  will 
want  to  make  recommendations,  based  on  the 
record  of  the  public  meetings,  to  give  the 
consumer  not  Just  "more  of  the  same"  on 
mortgage  forms,  but  fair  treatment.  To  the 
extent  that  a  uniform  mortgage  form  re- 
duces competition  among  lenders  in  the 
terms  they  offer  to  borrowers.  It  is  more  es- 
sential than  ever  that  the  borrower's  rights 
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are  ftiHy  protected  In  the  structure  of  such 

a  form. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Leonor  K.  Suluvan, 

Member  of  Congress. 


CAPITAL  ATTACK  SET  BY 
RADICALS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's Chicago  Tribune  carried  a  startling 
article  by  the  very  able  reporter  Willard 
Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards  outlined  the  plans  of  var- 
ious groups  of  radicals,  extremists,  and 
other  kooks  to  disrupt  the  business  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  City  later  this 
month. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  insert 
Mr.  Edwards'  column  in  the  Record, 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  come  to  the 
attention  of  all  of  the  law  enforcement 
officials  here  in  Washington,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  claim  that  "we  weren't 
warned"  about  these  activities. 

In  dealing  with  these  people,  I  would 
hope  that  the  legal  authorities  will  be 
firm  as  well  as  fair. 

We  cannot  tolerate  civil  insurrection 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  commend  Mr. 
Edwards  for  calling  these  plans  to  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  so  that  we  might 
be  better  prepared  to  deal  with  them 
effectively. 

The  article  follows. 

Capital  Attack  Set  bt  Radicals 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,  April  5. — "I  hope,"  said  Ren- 
nle  Davis,  "that  the  government  will  not 
make  the  great  error  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago 
made  In  1968." 

This  grim  reminder  of  the  violence  that 
flared  In  Grant  Park  during  the  Democratic 
Convention  was  voiced  by  Davis  last  week 
after  federal  officials  refused  him  permission 
for  a  "peace  city"  encampment  of  possibly 
75,000  antiwar  demonstrators  in  Rock  Creek 
Park  In  this  city. 

Davis,  convicted  of  antirlotlng  law  viola- 
tions In  the  Chicago  7  trial,  is  coordinator  of 
the  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice, 
one  of  the  dozens  of  militant  organizations 
planning  an  assault  on  the  nation's  capital 
from  April  24  to  May  8. 

He  Is  one  of  the  advance  skirmishers  for 
the  approaching  invasion  who  have  been 
studying  the  field  of  battle  since  mid-March. 

If  their  plans  materialize,  and  many  au- 
thorities fear  the  operation  may  be  success- 
ful, the  world  may  gape  at  the  spectacle  of 
the  United  States  government's  executive, 
legislative  and  Judicial  branches  under  siege 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  militants.  Some  esti- 
mates put  the  expected  attendance  as  high 
as  200,000. 

The  stated  objective  is  "to  shut  down  the 
government  until  Its  stops  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam." 

The  major  targets  will  be  the  White  House, 
the  Pentagon,  Selective  Service  headquarters, 
the  Senate  Office  Bviildlng  and  the  Capitol, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Justice  De- 
partment, Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department  and  all  police  stations  and  lli» 
houses. 

Police,  military  intelligence,  secret  service 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  have 
received  reports  of  a  carefully  planned  and 
coordinated  exercise.  Beginning  AprU  17,  the 
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"convergence"  on  Washington  will  be  initi- 
ated In  many  sections  of  the  country. 

From  AprU  19  to  23,  an  organization  known 
as  Viet  Nam  Veterans  Against  the  War  will 
stage  marches,  "vigils"  on  Capitol  HUl,  and 
"guerrilla  theater"  In  which  performers  will 
be  dressed  in  Jungle  fatigues  and  carry  toy 
M-16  rlfies. 

On  April  24,  the  National  Peace  Action 
CoaUtlon,  after  a  march  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Capitol,  will  stage  a  rally,  ad- 
dressed by  members  of  Congress,  in  which 
50,000  persons  are  expected  to  participate. 

During  the  last  week  of  AprU.  the  pace  of 
the  demonstrations  will  be  stepped  up  in 
preparation  for  the  climatic  week  of  May  1-8 
when  a  serious  attempt  will  be  made  to  bring 
all  government  to  a  standstUl. 

As  disclosed  by  Davis,  demonstrators  wUl 
block  traffic  by  abandoning  old  automobiles, 
purchased  for  the  purpose,  setting  them  afire 
if  possible.  Massed  bands  will  provoke  the 
police.  Federal  buUdings  and  congressional 
offices  wUl  be  occupied.  Not  even  the  Su- 
preme Court  wUl  be  Immune. 

Under  cover  of  repeated  claims  that  violent 
tactics  8ire  not  contemplated,  the  potential 
for  violence  is  freely  recognized.  At  a  secret 
meeting  in  Chicago  March  19-20,  attended 
by  leaders  of  ten  organizations,  the  use  of 
explosives  was  discussed. 

These  leaders  also  reported  that  organized 
units  of  their  followers  had  been  trained 
in  crashing  police  lines.  The  overall  plan  for 
the  Washington  operation  bears  the  label 
"Mobile  CivU  Disobedience." 

The  comparatively  small  Capitol  HUl  police 
force  is  particularly  apprehensive  about  Its 
capacity  to  preserve  order  under  massive 
attack. 


AMVETS  AWARD  TO 
DANNY  THOMAS 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  26th 
Annual  National  Convention  of  the  AM- 
VETS held  in  New  York  City  last  August, 
this  outstanding  veterans'  organization 
conferred  on  Danny  Thomas  its  Special 
Silver  Helmet  Award  for  Humanitarian- 
ism. 

The  life  of  Danny  Thomas  exemplifies 
our  American  way  of  life.  I  believe  all 
should  read  the  AMVETS  citation  in 
making  its  coveted  award  to  him. 

It  follows: 
Special  Silveb  Helmet  Award  for  Humani- 

TARiANisM  Presented  to  Danny  Tbouas 

SHOWMAN    unexcelled HTTMANITABIAN 

unsttrpassed 

March  27,  1971. 

Talk  to  anyone  about  Amos  Jacobs,  born 
in  Deerfield,  Michigan,  and  raised  in  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Chances  are,  they  wUl  say  "Who?"  But 
mention  Danny  Thomas  and  faces  light  up 
with  smiles. 

Amos  was  one  of  nine  children.  He  never 
finished  high  school  but  he  did  go  to  work. 
First,  selling  newspapers  then,  for  seven 
years,  as  a  candy  butcher  in  a  burlesque.  He 
saw  all  the  great  comedians  perform.  In  time, 
he  realized  that  he,  too,  could  make  people 
laugh — and  he  had  a  brother  named  Danny 
and  another  named  Thomas. 

Somewhere  in  the  climb  from  a  (2  a  night 
saloon  comic  to  probably  the  best  stand-up 
comedian  of  our  generation,  the  humanitar- 
ian developed. 

In  the  beginning,  times  were  hard.  His 
young  wife,  Rosemarle,  about  to  have  her 
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first  child,  begged  him  to  get  Into  some  other 
line  of  work.  Danny  turned  to  prayer. 

Kneeling  before  the  statue  of  St.  Jude, 
patron  saint  of  the  hopeless,  he  begged  for 
a  sign.  He  was  even  wUling  to  negotiate.  If 
Danny  Thomas  could  succeed  in  show  bu8l> 
ness,  he  would  erect  a  shrine  to  St.  Jude. 

The  outcome  is  legendary.  We  are  among 
the  tnUlions  to  whom  Danny  Thomas  brings 
pleasure.  AMVETS  who  served  in  North  Af- 
rica, Italy  or  the  Philippines  during  World 
War  II,  remember  especially  how  he  enter- 
tained us  with  the  USO  troupes,  when  we 
were  so  far  away  from  home. 

When  success  came,  Danny  decided  that 
only  a  hospital  would  be  a  fitting  shrine  to 
his  patron  saint.  Thus,  he  established  the 
non-profit  St.  Jude  Hospital  Foundation  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  Again,  his  success  has 
been  phenomenal. 

St.  Jude's  Is  the  only  one  of  Its  kind  In 
the  world — a  children's  research  hospital 
dedicated  to  help  grlevlously  Ul  chUdren  of 
all  faiths  and  races. 

Danny  leads  the  list  of  contributors  of 
time,  energy  and  p>ersonal  treasure  to  the 
foundation.  He  has  also  inspired  thousands 
of  others  to  help  pay  for  construction  and 
maintenance  of  St.  Jude's,  including  the  an- 
nual Teenagers  March  sponsored  by  the 
American  Lebanese  Syrian  Associated  Chari- 
ties which  raises  most  of  the  annual  $2  mil- 
lion maintenance  cost. 

What  motivates  Danny  Thomas?  Here  is 
his  answer:  "For  years,  when  I  was  struggling 
to  get  somewhere,  all  my  prayers  were 
'gimme'  prayers.  I  always  needed  something. 
Things  are  different  now.  The  only  thmg  I 
ask  for  these  days  Is  a  gratefiU  heart." 

AMVETS  proudly  presents  the  Special  Sil- 
ver Helmet  Award  for  Humanltarianlsm  to 
Mr.  Danny  Thomas,  a  truly  fine  person  who 
makes   the   business   of   living   worthwhile. 

AMVETS    AWAKD   TO   FRANK    BLAIR 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  26th  Aimual  Na- 
tional Convention  of  AMVETS  last  Au- 
gust, the  National  Commander's  Special 
Achievement  Award  for  Public  Relations 
was  presented  to  Frank  Blair. 

He  has  proven  himself  to  be  an  out- 
standing journalist,  and  I  believe  that 
the  citation  presented  to  him  by  AM- 
VETS should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Rec- 
ord. It  follows: 

The  National  Commander's  Special  Acritvx- 
MENT   Award  for  Public  Relations  Pre- 
sented to  Frank  Blair 
In   recognition   of   your   twenty   years   of 
service  to  our  generation  by  the  Impact  on 
our  daily  lives  of  your  in-depth  reporting  of 
the  news  of  the  world  on  the  NBC  "Today" 
Show  AMVETS  Wish  You  a  Continual  Bright 
and  Happy  "Today." 

Frank  Blair's  news,  sports  and  weather 
reports  are  telecast  on  the  full  TODAY  sta- 
tion line-up  of  over  200  stations.  He  presents 
the  national  sind  international  news  four 
times  each  morning,  five  days  a  week.  In  his 
twenty  years  as  TODAY  news  rejwrter,  Frank 
Blair  has  delivered  more  than  20,000  reports. 

AMVETS  AWARD  TO  POPE  PAUL  VI 

Mr.  S];}eaker,  no  man  has  worked  more 
tirelessly  and  more,  relentlessly  for  the 
achievement  of  peace  throughout  the 
world  than  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI.  It 
is  appropriate  that  he  should  be  selected 
by  AMVETS  for  its  Peace  Award. 

I  believe  that  the  AMVETS  citation 
presented  to  His  Holiness  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

It  follows : 
Peace  Award  Presented  to  Hib  Holiness  Pope 
Paul  VI 

March  27,  1971. 

For  personally  pursuing  a  relentless  quest 
for  peace  and  courageously  speaking  on  be- 
half of  all  people  to  the  governments  of  the 
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world,  calling  upon  them  to  honor  the  yalue 
of  human  life. 

Eight  times  Pope  Paul  VI  has  Journeyed  to 
foreign  nations  to  walk  among  the  peoble 
to  tajic  and  to  reason  about  problems  so  (ften 
tiypaSsed  by  others  or  disguised  In  a  cloak  of 
rhetoric.  His  footsteps  are  halted  nelthfr  by 
praise  nor  by  criticism. 

Head  of  the  largest  religious  population  In 
the  world,  Pope  Paul  VI  occupies  a  powerful 
place  among  the  leaders  of  today — yett  his 
strength  Is  unique.  He  leads  not  wltH  the 
backing  of  mighty  armies  but  with  the  maj- 
esty of  Qod.  And  this  good  man,  with;  im- 
shakable  faith,  advocates  that  mortals  ^ust 
live  together  with  tolerance  for  one  another 
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and  respect  for  authority.  If  mankind  is  to 
continue  on  this  earth. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Giovanni  Batista  Montinl 
was  ordained  a  priest.  Prom  his  earliest  youth. 
It  was  recognized  that  he  bad  high  Intellec- 
tual capabilities  and  even  then,  be  devoted 
his  time  to  helping  the  sick  and  the  poor  and 
the  fallen-away  Catholics  In  his  neighbor- 
hood. This  was  a  strange  pursuit  for  the  son 
of  a  well-to-do  Italian  family. 

He  has  held  positions  of  Increasing  Impor- 
tance In  the  ensuing  years  but  always,  there 
remained  his  vital  Interest  In  others  and  his 
complete  devotion  to  the  dogma  of  the 
Church. 

When   the    College   of   Cardinals   selected 


Cardinal  Montinl  to  be  head  of  the  church 
he  chose  the  name  of  Paxil,  a  name  that  has 
been  carried  In  times  of  turbulence  in  the 
church  In  ages  past. 

AMVET8  represent  veterans  of  World  War 
II.  Korea  and  Viet  Nam.  We  are  proud  that 
we  fought  for  our  country  and  through  each 
war,  our  goal  has  always  been  world  peace— 
but  it  has  not  been  so.  We  realize  that  battles 
must  cease  and  each  man  must  learn  to  live 
with  the  other.  This  is  the  message  of  Pom 
Paul  VI.  *^ 

We  proudly  present  the  AMVET8  Peace 
Award  for  1970  to  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI, 
for  we  believe  that  the  world  will  be  a  better 
place,  because  he  walks  among  us. 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Mtch, 
OD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

//  any  man  toould  come  after  M^  let 
him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  qros8 
aTid  follow  Me. — Mark  8:  34. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  without 
whom  no  one  ^  good,  no  one  is  wise, 
amid  all  the  dimcems  which  drain  our 
strength,  drown  our  efforts,  and  divide  us 
in  our  endeavors  on  behalf  of  our  coun- 
try, may  we  this  week — 

"Take  time  to  be  holy, 

Speak  oft  with  thy  Lord: 
Abide  in  Him  always. 

And  feed  on  His  word: 
Make  friends  of  God's  children. 

Help  those  who  are  weak, 
Forgetting  in  nothing 

His  blessing  to  seek." 

Keeping  ourselves  hospitable  to  the 
highest  and  best  in  life,  may  we  be  jre- 
pared  for  the  work  of  this  day  and  for 
the  Easter  recess  which  soon  will  be 
ours. 

Bless  our  Nation  with  Thy  favor  and 
make  us  channels  through  which  p>ace 
and  good  will  can  flow  into  our  work  . 

In  the  spirit  of  our  risen  Lord,  we  pjray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  J  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  dJBor's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the  H^use 
his  approval  thereof.  i 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THl 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 


the 


The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
following  communication  from  the  CJerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

WaSHiNOTOjf,  D.O., 

Afrril  g,  191(1. 
Hon.  Caxi.  Albzst, 

The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deax  Mk.  Spkakxb:  Please  be  advised  that 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  has  received  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  certification  execute(^  by 
the  Board  of  Elections  certifying  the  flec- 
tion of  Walter  E.  Pauntroy  as  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Represantatlvea  from  the  Ols^ct 
of  Columbia. 


The  above  certification  of  election  Is  on 
file  m  the  Clerk's  Office. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CAPT.  AU- 
BREY M.  DANIEL  ni  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

I  Mr.  CORMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
that  each  of  us  has  had  a  different  re- 
action to  the  verdict  rendered  by  the 
couit-martial  in  the  Calley  matter.  My 
own  was  renewed  confidence  in  our  ca- 
pacity to  administer  justice  in  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

Early  public  reaction  evidencing  some 
disfavor  with  the  result  of  the  court- 
martial  was  not  surprising,  since  we  have 
for  the  past  several  years  witnessed 
strange,  spontaneous  public  reactions  in 
the  whole  field  of  the  administration  of 
justice. 

What  became  terribly  distressing  to  me 
was  to  watch  the  reaction  of  my  Presi- 
dent and  some  of  my  colleagues  who, 
either  through  sincerity  or  political  ex- 
pediency, joined  in  the  clamor — a  clamor 
that  seemed  to  me  as  reasonable  and  log- 
ical as  a  lynch  mob. 

I  have  not  found  it  within  my  capa- 
bility to  put  into  words  my  total  feelings. 
It  has  been  done  for  me  by  a  young  cap- 
tain in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps,  Aubrey  M.  Daniel  m.  Captain 
Daniel  has  spoken  for  me.  I  believe  he 
has  spoken  for  most  loyal  Americans  who 
have  had  any  exp>erience  in  miUtary  com- 
bat, and  I  hope  he  speaks  for  the  vast 
majority  of  American  people  who  live 
in  a  nation  dedicated  to  freedom  and 
justice  under  the  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  request  a 
special  order  today  at  the  conclusion  of 
all  business,  and  any  other  special  orders 
heretofore  entered  into,  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  letter  from  Captain  Daniel 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


ERA  OP  THE  BELIEV ABILITY  GAP 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we 
passed  the  era  of  credibility  gaps,  per- 
haps we  should  prepare  for  the  era  of 
believability  gaps. 

Consider  as  cases  in  point  the  follow- 
ing quotations: 

The  slaying  of  Vietnamese  civilians  at  My 
Lai  could  under  no  circumstances  be  Justi- 
fied. 

I'm  going  to  do  everything  I  possibly  can 
to  see  that  all  the  facts  In  this  (My  Lai) 
Incident  are  brought  to  light  and  that  those 
who  are  charged.  If  they  are  found  guilty, 
are  punished. 

I  will  "see  to  It  that  what  these  men  did — 
If  they  did  It — does  not  smear  the  decent 
men  that  have  gone  to  Vietnam  In  a  very. 
In  my  opinion.  Important  cause." 

What  appears  was  certainly  a  massacre, 
and  under  no  clrcximstances  was  It  justified. 

All  of  these  are  quotes  from  the  Presi- 
dent at  his  televised  press  conference  on 
December  8, 1969.  So  Mr.  Speaker,  to  you 
and  my  colleagues,  let  me  say  in  light  of 
the  President's  recent  actions — welcome 
to  believability  gap. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  £ind  wsis  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr,  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  served  our  country  with  the 
utmost  devotion  and  distinction  from 
the  very  inception  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  He  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  survival  of  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  and  to  the 
cause  of  individual  liberty. 

I  fear  what  might  have  happened  dur- 
ing the  days  of  Nazi  and  Fascist  subver- 
sion had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Hoover  and 
our  superb  FBI.  At  a  time  when  Joe 
Stalin  was  pictured  as  a  benign  benefac- 
tor of  humanity,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  knew 
of  the  designs  of  international  commu- 
nism and  warned  America  in  the  nick  of 
time.  Today  the  Nation  is  faced  with  yet 
another  threat,  the  threat  from  multi- 
state  conspiracies  of  anarchists  and  ter- 
ror bombers.  The  FBI  is  today  our  first 
line  of  defense  against  these  interstate 
terrorists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  ac- 
complishments of  the  FBI  has  been  the 
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became  law. 

In  order  to  meet  the  threat  of  this 
invidious  invasion,  I  am  introducing  a 
proposal  identical  to  that  approved  by 
the  House  almost  2  years  ago.  In  no  way 
does  this  proposed  legislation  interfere 
with  freedom  of  speech  or  expression.  It 
merely  provides  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  allowed  to  protect  their  herit- 
age against  the  wanton  destruction  of 
sponging  spoilers.  The  citizens  of  this 
Nation  are  in  no  mood  to  host  another 
"Insurrection  City"  or  to  provide  a 
propaganda  pad  for  protestors. 
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tralniDg  accorded  to  law-enforcement  hallowed  land.  Subsequently  the  bill  was 
personnel  at  all  levels.  Mr.  Hoover  has  referred  to  the  other  body  where  no  ac- 
i^pired  and  helped  countless  thousands     tion  was  taken,  and  therefore  It  never 

of  law  ofQciaLs  in  leading  the  campaign     *^ ^-i--. 

for  more  efBcient  and  scientific  law  en- 
forcement. Mr.  Hoover  has  encouraged, 
inspired,  and  supported  local  and  State 
law  ofBcers.  They  admire  and  respect 

bim. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shudder  to  think  what 
might  have  happened  to  our  democratic 
liberties  had  the  FBI  been  formed  and 
led  these  years  by  some  other  Director 
who  was  less  sensitive  than  Mr.  Hoover 
to  the  vast  potential  power  of  his  posi- 
tion. A  lesser  man  might  not  have  had 
the  strength  of  Mr.  Hoover  to  avoid  Uie 
intrusion  of  his  agency,  with  its  vast 
vestigative  apparatus,  into  domestic 
politics.  The  absolute  integrity,  devotion 
to  duty,  and  esprit  de  corps  of  Mr.  Hoover 
and  ills  associates  has  been  a  model  for 
the  Nation.  In  this  most  demanding  and 
sensitive  position  he  has  defended  us 
from  domestic  enemies  to  society  while 
at  the  same  time  he  has  been  the  first 
to  respect  the  civU  liberties  that  keep 
our  people  free.  He  not  only  set  the  ex- 
ample here  at  home  but  was  a  great  in- 
fluence in  preserving  freedom  through- 
out the  Western  World. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  pubUc  ofificials  are 
today  as  widely  respected  and  admired 
by  my  people  as  is  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  My 
people  believe  in  him.  I  am  honored  to- 
day to  add  my  words  of  commendation 
and  respect  to  those  of  my  colleagues  and 
of  the  American  people.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
best  epitomizes  today  those  words  made 
immortal  by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthm- 
when  he  said  at  West  Point  "duty, 
honor,  and  country."  Mr.  Hoover  is  a 
dedicated  patriot,  statesman,  and  cru- 
sader for  good,  who  by  performance,  has 
earned  the  respect,  high  esteem,  and 
gratitude  of  the  American  people. 
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PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  PRE- 
VENT DESECRATION  OF  THE  NA- 
■nON'S  CAPITAL 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  weeks  of  April  24  through  May  7,  a 
mob  of  antiwar  protesters,  estimated  in 
the  thousands,  plan  to  camp  on  Govern- 
ment property  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
Wa.  One  of  the  chief  spokesmen  for  the 
group,  Rennie  Davis,  the  convicted  felon 
of  the  infamous  Chicago  riots,  has  been 
negotiating  with  Government  ofQcials  for 
permission  to  use  Rock  Creek  Park  as 
their  rally  roost  and  sack-out  saimtorl- 
um. 

As  Washington,  D.C,  and  the  Nation 
learned  to  their  sorrow,  the  ill-fated 
Resurrection  City,  which  shoidd  have 
been  labeled  "Insurrection  City,"  cost  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  approximately  $2  mil- 
lion to  restore  the  publicly  owned  site 
to  its  original  beauty.  So  outraged  were 
the  American  people  at  the  damage  done 
to  their  Nation's  Capital  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  legislation  to  prevent  any 
recurrence  of  similar  desecration  to  their 
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AMERICAN     PRISONERS     OF     WAR 
HELD  BY  THE  NORTH  VIETNAMESE 

(Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
missicn  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  seventh  year  and  12th  day  during 
which  Americaua  men  have  been  held  as 
POW's  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Since  capturing  the  first  U.S.  soldier 
in  1964,  the  enemy  has  consistently  failed 
to  abide  by  its  Geneva  Convention  agree- 
ments. It  has  repeatedly  and  flagrantly 
violated  foiu-  points  contained  in  the 
agreements.  The  Communists  are  break- 
ing elementary  rules  which  civilized 
countries  are  expected  to  follow  in  their 
dealings  with  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Communists  have  never  permitted 
impartial  observers  to  inspect  their  pris- 
on camps  and  have  refused  such  requests 
by  the  International  Red  Cross. 

They  have  released  less  than  a  dozen 
prisoners  in  the  past  5  years. 

Although  a  few  letters  have  been  al- 
lowed to  trickle  back  to  the  United  States, 
the  enemy  has  never  allowed  its  prisoners 
a  free  exchange  of  mail  vrtth  friends  and 
family  in  the  United  States. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  made  in- 
complete lists  for  propaganda  purposes, 
but  they  have  never  made  a  complete 
disclosure  of  the  prisoners  they  hold. 

All  these  violations  are  creating  un- 
justified pressures  and  anxieties  for  the 
friends  and  families  of  those  missing  in 
action. 

I  call  on  all  concerned  Americans  to 
join  me  and  my  staff  in  contacting  North 
Vietnamese  officials  demanding  that 
these  conditions  be  corrected.  We  must 
bring  the  pressures  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  Hanoi. 


dedication  in  upholding  our  Nation's 
Constitution  should  be  envied  by  all. 

I  take  exception  to  the  statements  that 
imply  Mr.  Hoover  should  resign  because 
of  his  age.  I  have  never  felt  age  should 
be  a  factor  in  a  man's  ability  to  perform 
his  job  as  long  as  he  is  physically  able, 
which  Mr.  Hoover  most  definitely  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  welcome  con- 
tinued service  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 


COMMENDATION  OF  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  excellent  Job  being 
done  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  Director  of 
the  FBI.  I  feel  he  has  provided  an  in- 
valuable service  to  the  American  people 
through  his  leadership  in  forming  the 
most  efficient  crime  fighting  agency  in 
the  world.  I  personally  feel  his  record  of 


ON  THE  REELECTION  OF  MAYOR 
DALEY  TO  A  FIFTH  TERM 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  people  of  Chicago  reelected  the 
foremost  mayor  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States  by  a  margin  of  more  than  400,000 
votes. 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  now  begins  a 
fifth  term  at  the  helm  of  a  city  adminis- 
tration that  has  amply  demonstrated  it 
works  better  than  any  other  city  admin- 
istration in  this  complex  country  of  ours. 

Chicago's  mayor  h£is  proved  conclu- 
sively that  urban  problems  can  be  han- 
dled, they  can  be  solved,  and  a  city  of 
several  million  people  can  indeed  be  gov- 
erned democratic£dly. 

This  victory  of  Mayor  Daley's  should 
serve  as  a  sign  of  the  health  and  vitality 
of  one  of  America's  largest  cities.  During 
the  16  years  of  his  administration,  Chi- 
cago has  faced  the  same  problems  that 
confront  other  American  cities.  Our  peo- 
ple are  just  as  diverse.  We,  too,  have  a 
large  and  growing  population  of  emi- 
grants from  other  States  who  are  out  of 
work,  or  who  are  poorly  trained  and 
equipped  to  work.  We  have  had  problems 
between  neighborhoods  and  schools,  be- 
tween those  in  the  city  and  those  in  the 
suburbs. 

But  Mayor  Daley  has  refused  to  walk 
away  from  these  problems.  His  own  ex- 
ample of  trying  to  solve  them  on  a  24 
hours  a  day,  52  weeks  a  year  basis,  has 
inspired  numerous  communities  through- 
out the  country  to  reexamine  their  own 
problems  and  attempt  once  more  to  cope 
with  them.  Mayor  Daley's  example  of 
dedication  to  a  great  metropoUtan  com- 
munity has,  I  beUeve.  made  Chicago  the 
leading  American  city. 

Richard  Daley  has  proved  he  is  equal 
to  the  difficult  challenges  of  a  vast  uAan 
area.  The  standards  he  has  set  for  him- 
self and  his  administration  are  high,  as 
they  should  be.  The  results  are  Impres- 
sive, as  all  the  country  can  see. 

This  election  victory  we  applaud  here 
today  stays  more  eloquently  than  words 
that  Mayor  Daley  has  the  full  confidence 
of  the  people  of  Chicago.  They  know  that 
he  cares  about  our  city  and  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Despite  efforts  by  the  media  to  create 
presidential  contenders  for  the  election 
next  year,  the  people  of  Chicago  know 
also  that  Mayor  Daley's  voice  will  be 
heard  in  national  politics  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  represent 
the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  Congress  and 
to  serve  in  the  same  political  party  with 
the  best  mayor  of  the  20th  century. 
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ATTACKS  ON  J.  EDGAR  HOt)VER 
AND  THE  FEDERAL  BUREAy  OP 
INVESTIGATION 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  t^s  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reading 
news  media  and  the  various  publications 
I  note  that  it  now  becomes  open 
on  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  the  gentleman  who  directs  i 
Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  uke  exception  to 
of  the  remarks  that  have  been  made 
to  the  introduction  of  any  basic  .... 
tion  that  would  substantiate  some 
charges  being  made  against  Mr. 

How  can  you  defile  the  character 
a  man  who  for  over  40  years  has 
out  the  mandate  of  the  law  of  „.. 
tion?  Perhaps,  some  people  do  not 
what  the  real  job  of  the  Federal 
of  Investigation  is.  It  is  primarily  ._ 
tect  the  internal  security  of  the 
Government. 

If  someone's  name  should  appeal  , 
tape  during  a  conversation  sometln  e 
cause  they  are  affiliated  with  some  L 
or  someone  whose  name  gets  Int> 
police  records,  that  is  just  too  ba< 
the  chips  drop  where  they  may — il 
pie  cannot  stand  the  heat,  it  is 
them  to  get  out  of  the  kitchen. 
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THE  MAJORITY  LEADER'S  CHANGES 
AGAINST  J.  EDGAR  HOOVEF 
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fMr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was 
permission  to  address  the  House 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
marks.) 

Mr.    BUCHANAN.    Mr.    Speaker 
Members  of  this  body  heard  the 
ity  leader  level  a  most  serious 
against  J.   Edgar  Hoover.   He 
that  the  FBI  has  been  tapping  the 
phones  of  the  Members  of  this  bodj 
those  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  these 
came  a  flat  denial  from  an  FBI 
man,  and  the  Attorney  General  o 
United  States,  the  Honorable 
Mitchell,   has    categorically   stated 
FBI  has  not  tapped  the  telephon^ 
Congressmen  or  Senators. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  majority 
er  has  told  the  press  that  he  has 
f utable  evidence.  If  this  is  so,  let 
duce  it  here  and  now. 

There  have  been  back-alley 
for  months  and  even  years  about 
tapping  of  the  phones  of  Cong_._ 
and  Senators.  The  FBI  has  statec 
peatedly  it  has  not  engaged  in  such 
tices.  I,  for  one,  believe  the  FBI's 
But,  whatever  the  facts  may  be,  I 
the  chips  fall  where   they   may. 
have  this  thing  out  on  the  table 

and  for  all.  Mr.  Speaker, ^^ 

statements  challenging  the  integrity 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  do  serious  harm  tc 
highly  respected  FBI  and,  in  fact,  tc 
democratic  form  of  Government 
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CHARGES  MADE  BY  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE BOGGS  AGAINST  J.  ED<bAR 
HOOVER 

(Mr.  McCOLLISTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Htuse 
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fer 1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
Ills  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  serious 
charges  made  on  the  floor  yesterday  by 
our  colleague,  Congressman  Hale  Boggs. 
Particularly,  I  am  alarmed  by  the  Con- 
gressman's allegation  that  the  FBI,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  has  tapped  telephones  of  the 
Members   of   Congress. 

Based  on  my  personal  knowledge  and 
from  what  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
I  feel  that  Congressman  Boggs  is  in  error. 
In  fact,  the  Attorney  Greneral  has  cate- 
gorically stated: 

The  FBI  has  never  tapped  a  telephone  of 
any  Member  of  the  House  or  Senate,  now  or 

in   the  past. 

Since  the  Congressman  from  Louisiana 
has  reportedly  stated  that  he  has  "proof 
positive"  to  support  his  charges,  I  re- 
spectfully insist  that  the  furnish  such 
evidence  to  the  President,  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
that  appropriate  action  can  be  taken. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  cannot  con- 
clusively show  that  the  FBI  has  indeed 
tapped  the  telephones  of  congressional 
Members,  I  say  that  he  has  done  a  great 
disservice,  not  only  to  Director  Hoover 
and  the  FBI,  but  also  to  our  country. 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  full  and 
public  apology  by  Congressman  Boggs 
from  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  would  be 
the  least  he  could  do. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON  H.R.  5208 
AND  H.R.  6479  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
APRIL   15,   1971 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
until  midnight  April  15,  1971,  to  file  re- 
ports on  H.R.  5208,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  procurement  of  vessels  and 
aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  B.B..  6479,  to  provide  for  the 
licensing  of  personnel  on  certain  vessels. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HON.    E.    ROSS    ADAIR    ZTAMED 
AMBASSADOR   TO   ETHIOPIA 

(Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  it 
was  armounced  from  the  Western  White 
House  that  President  Nixon  had  nomi- 
nated one  of  our  former  colleagues,  and 
a  good  friend  to  many  of  us,  Ross  Adair, 
to  serve  as  Ambassador  to  Ethiopia. 

Ross  and  I  entered  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives together  following  the  election 
in  1950.  His  20  years'  service  had  seen 
him  rise  to  the  position  of  ranking  Re- 
publican Member  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  With  the  aid  of 
his  gracious  and  charming  wife, 
Marian — who,  incidentaJly,  received  the 
Indiana  Mother  of  the  Year  Award  re- 
cently— Ross  won  the  trust,  confidence, 


respect  and  affection  of  all  he  came  in 
contact  with — on  Capitol  Hill,  in  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  and  among  the  for- 
eign embassies  in  this  city— in  this  most 
difficult  and  highly  important  field. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him  well— and  I  dare  say  that  in- 
cludes the  majority  of  Members  of  this 
House — have  certainly  missed  him,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  am  sure  all  share  with 
me  the  feeling  that  no  better  appoint- 
ment to  the  top  level  of  our  diplomatic 
corps  abroad  could  have  been  made. 

The  President  will  be  sending  as  Am- 
bassador a  patient,  wise  and  highly 
skilled  practitioner  of  the  art,  who  has 
demonstrated  this  by  his  performance 
on  his  native  soil,  and  in  this  House. 

Ross  and  Marian  Adair,  as  Ambassador 
and  lady,  will  continue  to  render  abroad 
the  same  faithful  service  they  have  given 
their  country  so  long  here  at  home.  It 
is  with  happmess  and  pride  that  I  wish 
them  both  Godspeed. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  HON- 
ORABLE  ROSS   ADAIR 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray)  who  preceded 
me  in  the  well.  Some  of  the  Members 
know  Ross  Adair  better  and  longer  than 
I,  although  he  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens  of  our  State;  but  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  know 
him  for  some  time,  and  to  serve  with  him 
in  this  House,  and  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  make  a  most  distinguished  repre- 
sentative abroad  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  am  happy  to  join  in  congratulating 
him  on  his  new  honor. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  AND  THE  FBI 

<  Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  major- 
ity leader  and  now  others  in  his  party 
have  added  their  voices  in  criticizing 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI.  A  great 
deal  of  criticism  I  have  read  seems  to  me 
to  be  irresponsible  and  based  on  prej- 
udices and  innuendoes.  Frankly,  I  have 
heard  "whisky  talk"  make  more  sense. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  owes  it  to 
this  body  to  produce  the  facts  if,  indeed, 
he  has  them.  He  has  claimed  to  the  press 
to  have  irrefutable  evidence  that  the 
FBI  has  bugged  and  wiretapped  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators.  He  has  said  this 
in  the  face  of  specific  denials  from  the 
FBI  and  from  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

I  do  not  think  facts  are  available.  If 
they  are.  let  us  have  them  presented 
now.  Have  we  not  had  enough  of  this 
"cat  and  mouse"  game?  I  say  we  have. 
The  outstanding  record  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  one  of  this  Nation's  great  lead- 
ers and  patriots,  deserves  better  than 
this. 

If  there  is  evidence  Hoover  is  spying 
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elected  officials  in  the  legislative  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
branch,  present  it  to  this  body.  Until  cation  Act,  and  that,  in  addition,  the 
hard  evidence  is  produced,  my  faith  in  provisos  require  the  exercise  of  judg- 
the  FBI  a"*^  ^^^  leadership  remains  un-  mental  and  discretionary  functions  on 
shaken.  ^N^^  *^®  P^^*  °^  ^^^  administrator;  Imposing 

The  final  proof  that  the  FBI  is  not  a^Mhose  conditions  upon  him. 
Gestapo  is  the  fact  this  body  continues        For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
to  exist  and  its  Members  feel  free  to  level     make  a  point  of  order  against  the  Ian- 
even  malicious  charges  against  Hoover     guage  of  the  provisos. 


and  his  employees. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  classical 
problem  that  arises  in  this  bill  since  we 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  RE 
LATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA 
TIONS.  1972 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  flrgt  brought  it  here  a  few  years  ago.  It 

the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com-  jg  purely  and  simply  a  limitation,  and  no 

mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  more  and  no  less.  We  have  heard  the 

of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera-  point  of  order  before. 


tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7016)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Education 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKE31.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideraUon  of  the  bill,  H.R.  7016.  with 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD  in  the  chair. 

The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  had  9 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  had  22  min- 
utes remaining. 

If  there  are  no  further  requests  for 
time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

ELEMENTARY    AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  title  I  ($1,500,000,000),  title 
II  ($85.(X)0.000) ,  title  III  ($143,393,000),  tlUe 
V-A  ($33.000,000) .  title  VH.  and  section  807 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  section  402  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  and  title  III-A  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  ($20,- 
000.000),  $1,822,218,000:  Provided.  That  (1) 
the  amounts  made  available  to  State 
agencies  for  the  purposes  of  section  103(a) 
15),  (6),  and  (7)  of  title  I-A  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
to  the  States  for  the  purposes  of  title  I-B 
shall  not  be  more  than  the  amounts  made 
available  In  fiscal  year  1971  for  these  pur- 
poses and  (2)  the  aggregate  amounts  made 
available  to  each  State  under  title  I-A  for 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  within 
that  State  shall  not  be  less  than  such 
amounts  as  were  made  available  for  that 
purpose  In  fiscal  year  1971. 

POINT    or    ORDER 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  to  the  language  of  the 
provisos  in  the  paragraph  just  read, 
beginning  at  line  9  on  page  2,  smd  run- 
ning through  line  18  on  page  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  point 
of  order  is  that  the  language  in  the  pro- 
visos constitutes  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.  It  provides  for  adjustments 
different  than  those  provided  in  the  au- 


I  suggest  that  the  point  of  order  not 
be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Holifield). 
The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  hstened  with  care  to 
the  presentations  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  the  chairmen  of  the  sub- 
committee. The  Chair  has  also  examined 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

It  seems  to  the  Chair  that  the  argu- 
ment is  essentially  this:  certain  appro- 
priations are  authorized  for  programs 
under  title  I  of  the  act.  The  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  reduced  this 
amount  and  has  appropriated  $1.5  bil- 
lion. There  are  within  title  I  of  the  act 
certain  legislative  directions  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  about  how  en- 
titlements for  the  various  State  educa- 
tional agencies  are  to  be  computed.  TTiese 
are  rather  complicated  and  the  Chair 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain 
them  in  detail.  But  the  Chair  does  wish 
to  refer  to  the  explicit  language  of  sec- 
tion 144  of  the  act,  and  will  paraphrase 
a  portion  of  that  section: 

If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  making  the  payments  provided  In 
this  title  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  In  full  the 
total  amounts  which  all  local  and  State  edu- 
cation agencies  are  eligible  to  receive — 

And  that  is  the  case  now  before  this 
Committee. 

the  amount  available  for  each  grant  to  a 
state  agency  under  paragraphs  (5),  (6)  or 
(7)  of  section  103(a)  shall  be  equal  to  the 
maximum  grant  as  computed  under  such 
paragraph  .  .  . 

The  section  then  provides  for  certain 
ratable  reductions  for  other  programs 
under  that  title. 

The  Chair  has  also  examined  certain 
precedents  relating  to  the  doctrine  of 
limitations  on  appropriation  bills.  It  is 
clear  from  those  precedents  that  while 
it  is  proper  in  an  appropriation  bill  to 
deny  an  appropriation  or  refuse  to  ap- 
propriate for  a  specific  object  or  program 
which  may  be  authorized  by  law,  it  is 
not  in  order,  under  the  guise  of  a  limita- 
tion, to  impose  new  duties  on  an  execu- 
tive officer,  to  curtail  the  discretion  given 
that  officer  imder  law  or  to  change  the 
law. 

The  Chair  feels  that  the  provision  in 
the  bill  to  which  the  point  of  order  is 
directed  conflicts  with  these  well-estab- 
lished  doctrines.   The   Chair   therefore 


thorizing  legislation,  to  wit:  Section  144    sustains  the  point  of  order. 


Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  counsent,  Mr.  Gubser 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

THE    CALLEY    TRIAL ARE    GALLEY'S    APPEAL 

RIGHTS    BEING    PREJUDICED? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  four  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Investigating  Subcommittee  which 
investigated  the  unfortimate  occurrence 
on  March  16,  1968,  at  My  Lai  4  in  South 
Vietnam,  I  have  probably  been  exposed  to 
more  of  the  facts  regarding  the  incident 
than  most  civilians.  Our  committee  heard 
more  than  100  witnesses  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  took  more  than  4.000  pages  of 
testimony.  Our  report  was  straightfor- 
ward and  clearly  stated. 

Competent  testimony  established  conclu- 
sively that  a  large  number  of  unarmed  Viet- 
namese, not  In  uniform,  were  deliberately 
killed  at  My  Lai  4  on  March  16,  1968  .  .  . 

Later,  in  the  same  paragraph,  our  re- 
port stated: 

Some  were  killed  Inadvertently  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  preclude  the  as- 
signment of  blame.  Some  were  deliberately 
killed,  and  that  cannot  be  condoned. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  agreed 
that  we  would  make  no  comment  what- 
ever regarding  the  guilt  or  irmocence  of 
officers  and  men  charged  by  the  Army  in 
the  case.  We  felt  that  this  was  properly 
the  function  of  a  court-martial  proceed- 
ing and  that  we  should  not  attempt  to 
prejudice  such  a  proceeding  with  legis- 
lative judgment.  To  this  day  all  four 
members  of  the  subcommittee  have 
scrupulously  adhered  to  this  decision. 

At  present  one  officer  has  been  con- 
victed of  premeditated  murder  by  a  mili- 
tary court-martial.  In  keeping  with  the 
agreement  made  by  the  subcommittee,  I 
will  not  comment  on  the  findings  of  the 
court  in  the  case.  At  least  one  other  offi- 
cer will  be  on  trial  for  his  life  and  his 
rights  must  not  be  prejudiced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  obliged  to  speak 
out  today  and  to  raise  questions  about 
administrative  procedures  which  have 
followed  the  conviction  of  Lieutenant 
Calley.  I  sincerely  feel  that  his  right  to 
a  fair  and  impartial  utilization  of  the 
appeal  procedures  available  to  him  may 
have  been  prejudiced  by  administrative 
decisions.  I  feel  that  a  dual  standard  is 
being  applied — one  pertains  to  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  prosecution,  and  still 
another  applies  to  the  accused  and  the 
defense. 

Following  the  verdict.  Lieutenant  Cal- 
ley was  admonished  to  make  no  state- 
ment to  the  press  and  not  to  talk  pub- 
licly in  any  manner.  I  could  understand 
this  if  the  same  requirement  were  im- 
posed upon  the  military  men  who  prose- 
cuted Calley  and  convicted  him.  Day 
after  day  members  of  the  Calley  jury 
have  defended  their  decision  and  in 
this  morning's  newspaper  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  makes  headlines  in  defend- 
ing the  decision  while  attacking  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Lieutenant  Calley  is 
not  finally  convicted.  The  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  provides  him 
with  appeal  procedures  which  have  not 
yet  been  exercised.  Why  should  he  be 
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gagged  from  speaking  out  whik 
cusers  and  prosecutors  are  undei 
restraint?  This  is  a  dual 
justice. 

President   Nixon   has   done 
than  state  that  the  defendant 
case  shall  be  confined  in  his 
under  guard  rather  than  the 
He    has    also    stated    his 
utilize  his  constitutional  right 
mander  in  Chief  to  make  the 
sion  regarding  the  case.  Not 
he  referred  to  the  merits  of  the 
discussed  Galley's  guilt  or 
the  prosecuting  attorney  uses 
er  exercise  of  the  President's 
right  as  an  excuse  for 
trial  in  the  Nation's  headlines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  precedent 
famous  Dr.  Sheppard  case  were  . 
I  am  confident  that  any  civilian 
would  determine  that  Lieutenant 
right  to  an  appeal  has  been  ^._ 
Even  though  it  may  now  be  toe 
believe    Department    of   Army 

should  forthwith  direct  all 

sonnel  connected  with  the  Galley 
r«'rain  from  comments  just  as 
directed  Galley  to  so  do. 

Unless  this  is  done,  military 
vv'lU  become  an  object  of  even 
mockery.  It  has  been  dragged 
the  mud  enough  and  it  is  time  _ 
acted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  Romar 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman 

fact  that  before  the  Committeif 
extremely  important  appropriati 
for  the  Department  of  Education 
object  to  any  further  requests 
out  of  order  on  any  other  subject 

AMrNDMENTS  OmSBED  BY  MR 

Mr.    HATHAWAY.    Mr 
oflfer  an  amendment  to  the 
just  read  which  is  a  single 
several  paragrapns  or   the   Dill 
with  the  Office  of  Education  and  I 
give  notice  that  If  the 
agreed  to,  I  will  make  motions 
out  the  paragraphs  appearing 
lows : 

The  paragraph  on  page  2 
with  line   19  down  through  line 
page  3; 

The  paragraph  on  page  3   __ 
with  line  16  down  through  line  1 

The  paragraph  beginning  on  , 
line  20,  extending  down  through 
on  page  4; 

The  paragraph  on  page  4  . 
with  line  9  and  extending  down 
line  4  on  page  5 ; 

The  paragraph  beginning  on 
line  5  down  through  line  24; 

The  paragraph  on  page  6 
with  line  1  down  through  line  6 

The  paragraph  on  page  6 
with  line  7  down  through  line  1 

The  paragraph  beginning  on 
beginning  with  line   16  down 
line  19: 

The  paragraph  on  page  6 
with  line  20,  extending  down 
line  8  on  page  7:  and 

The  paragraph  beginning  on 
line  9  and  extending  down  through 
17. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hatha wiy:  On 
page  2,  strike  out  lines  2  through  18  aqd  sub- 
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stltute  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following  para- 
graph: 

•■TITLE  I — OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION 
■'For  ctirrylng  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  title  I  (H,850,0O0.000) .  title  II 
($90,000,000),    title    III    (»158,393,000) ,    title 
V-A   1*33,000,000),  title  V-B,  C   ($7,000,000), 
title  VII,  and  section  807  erf  the  EUementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  section  402  of 
the  General  Education   Provisions  Act.  and 
title  lU-A  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  ($60,000,000),  $2,030,218,000. 
For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  13), 
and  the  Act  of  September  23,  1960  as  amend- 
ed (20  U.S.C,  ch.  19),  $683,316,000,  of  which 
$668316.000,       including       $37,650,000       for 
amounts  payable  under  section  6,  shall  be 
for  the  maiintenance  and  operation  of  schools 
as  authorized  by  said  title  I  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  eus  amended,  and  $15,000,- 
000  which  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, shall  be  for  providing  school  facil- 
ities as  authorized  by  said  Act  of  September 
23,  1950;  for  carrying  out  section  303(1)  (C) 
as   of   said    Act   of   September   30,    1960,   as 
authorized  In  section  5(c)    of  said  Act  for 
making  payments  attributable  to  the  nvim- 
ber  of  children  who  resided  on,  or  resided 
with  a  parent  employed  on,  property  which 
is  a   part   of   a   low   rent  housing  project, 
$75,000,000.  For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent 
not  otherwise  provided,  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped    Act,    and   section    402    of    the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  $120,000,- 
000.  For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  section   102(b)    ($30,000,000), 
section   102(C)    ($4,500,000),  parts  B  and  C 
($429,162,000),  D,  F    ($24,000,000),  O    ($19.- 
500,000).  H  ($7,500,000),  and  I  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended  (20 
U.S.C.  1241-1391),  the  Adult  Education  Act 
of  1966  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  30)    ($90,000,000),  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act,  and  section  402  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  $643,- 
862.000.  including  $16,000,000  for  exemplary 
programs  under  part  D  of  said  1963  Act.  For 
carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided, titles  I,  ni,  IV  (except  part  F),  part 
E  of  title  V  and  title  VI  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  section  105 
(b) ,  section  306.  titles  I  and  IV  of  the  High- 
er Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  as  amend- 
ed, titles  n,  IV,  and  VI  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of   1958,  as  amended, 
section  22   of   the  Act  of  June  29,   1935    (7 
U.S.C.  329),  the  Emergency  Insured  Student 
Loan  Act  of  1969.  sections  402  and  411  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  and  sec- 
tion 102(b)  (6)  of  the  Mutual  Education  and 
CiUtural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  $1,426,431,- 
000,  of  which  $1,054,400,000  shall  be  for  stu- 
dent  assistance    programs:    Provided,   That 
the  following  amounts  shall  remain  avail- 
able  until   June   30,    1973:    $165,300,000   for 
educational  opjjortunlty  grants  and  amounts 
reallotted  for  grants  for  college  work  study 
programs :  Provided  further.  That  the  f oUow- 
ing  amounts  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended:   $196,600,000  for  the  student  loan 
Insurance  programs  and  $29,010,000  for  In- 
terest payments  for  subsidized  construction 
loans  and  provided  further  that  $91,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  section  101  and  $6,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  section  105(b)   of 
the  Higher  Education  FacillUee  Act  of  1963, 
as  amended.  For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent 
not  otherwise  provided,  section  504  and  parts 
B    ($7,000,000  for  subpart   2),   C,  D,  and  F 
of   the   Education   Professions   Development 
Act  (title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965) ,  and  section  402  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act,  $143,800,000.  For  carry- 
ing out.  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided, tlues  I  ($51,428,000),  n.  and  HI  ($2,- 
281,000)    of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  18):  title  n  (ex- 
cept  sections   224   and   231)    of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1021-1033, 
1041),  section  402  of  the  General  Education 


Provisions  Act  and  part  IV  of  title  m  of  th» 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  Use  aao! 
395),    $98,409,000,    of   which    $10  000  000  T 
remain  available  through  Jime  3o'  1973  jiJu 
be  for  grants  for  public  library  cinstnlcOon 
under  title  II  of   the  Library  Services  and 
Construction   Act,   and   $11,000,000  shall  be 
for  educational   broadcasting  faculties  and 
shall  remain  available  until  expended    Por 
carrying   out,    to   the   extent   not  otherwise 
provided,  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  (ex 
cept  section  4).  the  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Act  of   1970.  the  Envlrorunental  EducaUon 
Act,  and  sections  402  and  412  of  the  Gen«t»l 
Education  Provisions  Act,   $108,500,000   For 
payments  In  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  ex- 
cess   to    the    normal    reqiUrements   of   the 
United  Statee,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Oifice   of   Education,   as  authorized  by  law 
$3,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available,  in  addition  to  other  appn^rl- 
ations  to  such  office,  for  payments  in  the 
foregoing  currencies.  For  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Office  of  Education,  not  other- 
wise provided,  including  rental  of  conference 
roonas  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  $47,700  - 
000.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures,  within  the  limits  of 
funds    available    in    the    Higher   EducaUon 
Facilities  Loan  Fund,  and  In  accord  with 
law,  and  to  make  such  contracts  and  com- 
mitments without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation as  provided  by  section  104  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.8.C. 
849)  as  may  be  necessary  In  carrying  out  the 
program  set  forth  In  the  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  such  fund :  Provided,  That 
loans  may  be  made  during  the  current  flscal 
year    from    the    fimd    to    the   extent   that 
amounts   are   available   from   commitments 
withdrawn  prior  to  July  1,  1972,  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  For  the  pajTnent  ot 
such  Insufflciencies  as  may  be  required  by 
the  trustee  on  account  of  outstanding  bene- 
ficial Interests  or  participations  in  assets  of 
the  0£Bce  of  Education  authorized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Appropriation  Act,  1968,  to  be  issued  pursu- 
ant to  section  302(c)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1717(c) ),  $2,961,000,  to  remain  avallaUe  un- 
til expended." 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unfinimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PAaLIAMENTART  INQUffiY 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  has  offered  an 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  package  to 
a  number  of  parsigraphs  of  the  bill.  The 
amendment  itself  is  subject  to  amend- 
ment, is  it  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
than  that,  the  first  vote  that  would  come, 
conceding  that  there  would  be  no  amend- 
ments to  the  gentleman's  amendment,  if 
his  amendment  as  ofifered,  the  package 
form,  is  defeated,  then  is  it  not  in  order 
for  us  to  read  the  bill  from  the  beginning 
paragraph  through  in  orderly  fashion 
and  subject  to  amendment  by 
paragraph? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 

correct. 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr!  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amoidment  was  not  read  completely. 
but  the  various  pi-ograms  that  the 
amendment  puiports  to  increase  in  fund- 
ing have  been  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sioSAL  Record  for  yesterday  and  the  day 
before,  so  the  Members  have  had  an 
opportunity,  I  believe,  to  go  over  the 
various  items  that  this  amendment 
would  increase.  There  are  actually  26 
separate  programs  that  would  receive 
increased  fimding.  The  total  amount  of 
the  amendment  is  $728.9  million.  The 
programs  run  from  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  vocational  education. 
library  services,  and  research. 

In  my  opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  supporting  this  amend- 
ment, this  is  a  minimal  addition  to  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  do  not  mean  to 
diminish  in  any  way  the  efforts  that  the 
subcommittee  has  gone  through  in  trying 
to  bring  to  the  floor  an  appropriation  bill 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  whole 
House,  but  I  think  that  in  this  day  and 
age  we  can  expect  with  a  shift  In  our 
priorities  that  requests  for  increases  in 
the  amount  of  education  are  going  to  be 
forthcoming  regaidless  of  what  the  com- 
mittee's decision  has  been  in  the  matter. 

I  know  that  many  Members  are  think- 
ing immediately  that  if  we  raise  the 
appropriation  by  $728  million,  this  is 
going  to  put  the  budget  out  of  whack;  we 
are  going  to  go  over  the  budget  recom- 
mendation of  the  President.  As  far  as  the 
budget  is  concerned,  the  administration's 
recommendation  with  respect  to  educa- 
tion is  $6.1  billion.  Even  with  this  in- 
crease, we  are  still  going  to  be  $800  mil- 
lion under  that  total  recommendation 
made  by  the  administration  of  $6.1 
billion. 

I  know  some  Members  are  going  to 
point  out  immediately  that  part  of  the 
$6.1  million  is  for  programs  not  au- 
thorized as  yet,  such  as  the  desegrega- 
tion program  and  such  as  $400  million 
for  higher  education.  But  nevertheless, 
as  far  as  budgetary  considerations  are 
concerned,  as  far  as  increasing  the 
deficit  beyond  what  the  President  him- 
self has  said  we  have  to  have  this  year, 
this  amendment  will  not  do  that. 

What  will  happen  later  on  if — and  only 
if— these  programs  the  President  would 
like  to  have  authorized  are  authorized, 
ranalns  yet  to  be  seen.  Some  of  these 
programs  might  not  be  authorized  until 
the  latter  part  of  this  year,  at  which 
time  it  would  not  be  proper  to  appro- 
priate the  full  amount  the  administra- 
tion has  requested,  or  the  programs  may 
not  be  authorized  at  all.  So  I  say  to  the 
Members  the  amount  of  this  Increase  is 
within  the  administration  request. 

I  stated  that  we  are  asking  for  a 
minimal  amount.  I  think  it  is.  If  we  con- 
^der  percentages,  we  will  see  that  the 
United  States  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
national  product  contributes  much  less 
than  many  other  clvlhzed  nations  of  the 
world  to  education— including  Italy, 
Sweden,  smd  Switzerland,  for  example, 
who  contribute  much  more  of  their  gross 


national  product  toward  education  than 
the  United  States  does. 

If  we  compare  the  amount  of  money 
we  are  asking  for  In  the  appropriation 
bill  as  amended  by  this  amendment,  we 
are  still  far  below  the  amount  that  we 
are  authorized  by  this  Congress  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  for 
example,  with  57  percent  still  below  the 
authorization  even  after  this  amend- 
ment passes.  And  in  many  other  pro- 
grams we  are  as  much  as  73  pereent  be- 
hind, and  an  average  of  at  least  50  per- 
cent behind  the  amoimts  that  this  Con- 
gress considered  was  the  correct  amount 
that  should  be  appropriated  for  educa- 
tion. 

Let  us  look  at  what  this  addition  or 
what  all  the  money  we  are  pouring  into 
education  really  means.  I  think  the 
money  we  place  in  education  is  probably 
the  best  investment  we  could  make  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

We  have  tangible  evidence  of  this. 
After  World  War  n,  for  example,  the 
Federal  Government  expended  $12  bil- 
lion for  the  education  of  GI's  returning 
from  that  war.  As  a  result  of  this  Invest- 
ment of  $12  billion  the  Federal  Treasury 
has  received  back  over  the  years  to  date 
$100  billion.  That  Is  a  tremendous  in- 
vestment, to  invest  $12  WlUon  and  to  get 
$100  billion  back  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creased taxes  the  GI's  were  able  to  pay 
by  furthering  their  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  hsis  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Perkins,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hathaway  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Furthermore,  to  point  out  what  a  good 
investment  it  is  to  pour  money  into  edu- 
cation, the  reason  we  have  extensive  wel- 
fare programs,  at  least  one  of  the  rea- 
sons— the  reason  we  have  to  have  a  Job 
Corps,  the  reason  we  have  to  pay  out  a  lot 
of  money  in  unemplosmient  benefits  is 
that  we  have  been  unwilling  in  the  past 
to  pour  money  into  education,  especially 
in  the  lower  grade  levels. 

The  President  is  now  asking  for  a  rev- 
enue sharing  program  under  the  terms 
of  which  he  would  send  money  back  to 
the  States  with  no  strings  attached.  I 
submit  that  we  can  do  a  great  service 
to  the  cities,  towns,  and  States  through- 
out the  United  States  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  going  to  send 
them  for  education,  because  in  almost 
every  budget  of  every  city  and  town 
throughout  this  country  the  education 
percentage  of  the  budget  is  over  50  per- 
cent. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
an  investment  in  education  is  really  not 
only  an  investment  that  is  going  to  pay 
off  In  dollars  and  cents  in  this  country 
but  also  an  investment  that  is  going  to 
pay  off  in  ideas.  This  country  has  become 
a  great  country  because  we  have  had  the 
ideas  to  make  progress.  But  we  still  have 
a  great  many  problems  in  this  country. 
Rivers  are  still  polluted.  The  air  is  still 
polluted.  The  cities  are  still  crowded.  We 
still  have  30  million  poor  people  in  the 
country.  We  have  some  people  who  are 
not  getting  enough  to  eat.  We  have  a  lot 


of  problems,  such  as  mass  transit,  that 
can  only  be  cured  by  ideas. 

The  best  Investment  we  could  make  to 
get  these  ideas  is  to  pwur  more  money 
into  education  so  that  we  can  fertilize 
the  ideas  now  Ij^ng  in  the  heads  of  our 
youth  throughout  the  country  so  that  in 
the  next  few  years  they  will  be  able  to 
blossom  forth  to  make  contributions  to 
make  this  Nation  even  greater  than  It  Is 
today. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  one  who 
has  supported  a  substantial  increa,«e  in 
the  Federal  support  for  the  educational 
system  of  this  coimtry.  But  1  n'ant  re- 
sults, not  just  to  plav  politics  with  this 
bill. 

I  want  to  review  just  a  little  bit  of  his- 
tory with  you.  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  1970  appropriations. 

We  had  on  the  floor  that  year  what  was 
called  the  Joelson  amendment.  That  bill 
was  out  about  this  time  of  the  year.  It 
was  about  1  year  later  when  the  school 
districts  got  their  money. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  gentleman  now 
in  the  well  Is  a  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  would  suggest  that  the  members 
listen  with  good  attrition  to  him.  I 
consider  him  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  this  House  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  lows.  Not  only  was  it 
about  a  year  later  before  they  got  their 
money,  because  the  package  was  too 
visible,  was  too  exposed  and  permitted 
the  President  to  veto  the  bill  with 
enough  support  to  have  his  veto  sus- 
tained, but  In  Ewldition  to  that  in  the 
end  some  of  these  programs  actually  got 
less  money  than  was  In  the  original  bill 
brought  out  on  the  floor  a  year  etirlier. 

For  example,  vocational  education 
work  study  ended  up  with  $5.75  million 
less  money  than  we  had  in  the  original 
bill  when  It  came  to  the  floor.  There  was 
$5.25  million  less  for  library  community 
services  and  college  library  services  were 
reduced  about  $5.25  million.  There  is  a 
whole  list  of  items  that  got  less  money 
after  that  year  of  controversy  than  they 
had  in  the  original  bill  that  we  report- 
ed to  the  floor. 

I  believe  it  is  not  right  for  the  school 
districts  to  wait  around  and  get  jockeyed 
aroimd  like  that  and  then  have  to  pay 
in  the  end.  Last  year,  we  separated  the 
education  bill  from  the  rest  of  the  HEW 
and  Labor  bills  and  came  to  the  floor 
early.  We  started  working  on  it  early 
in  the  year,  and  we  csmie  out,  just  like 
we  did  this  year,  with  an  early  bill  so 
that  the  school  districts  could  get  their 
money  early.  We  have  been  told  by  the 
schools  that  they  would  rather  have  their 
money  early  so  that  they  could  use  It 
more  effectively  than  if  they  have  to  wait 
until  a  later  tbne  and  get  an  extra  $1 
for  each  pupil. 

Now,  that  worked  out  pretty  well  last 
year.  We  had  an  increase  of  something 
like  $800  million,  over  the  bill  that  we 
had  In  the  previous  year,  but  we  did  it  in 
such  a  way  that  they  got  their  money 
early  and  it  was  not  so  visible  and  with 
not  so  much  controversy.  It  was  handled 
in  a  way  that  permitted  supporters  to 
barely  override  a  veto. 
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So  this  year  we  started  again 
on  an  early  bill.  We  were  wor 
this  bill  before  other  committers 
even  organized.  We  were  workin  j 
this  appropriation  developed 
it  to  the  floor  as  early  as 
before  some  programs  are 
We  are   bringing  it  to   the 
again,  but  I  will  tell  you  now 
is  no  need  to  do  it  if  the  extra 
going  to  be  used  up  playing  politics 
a  big  package  item  which  is  so  bi( ; 
is  almost  guaranteed  of  a  veto 
it  will  be  much  later  before  the 
is  passed.  Why  do  that?  If  this 
ment  passes,  we  might  just  as 
next  year  and  put  education  intd 
ular  bill  and  bring  it  in  at  the 
time  months  later.  There  is  no 
us  to  start  working  on  this  bill 
bring  a  bill  onto  the  floor  early 
have  someone  come  in  with  an 
ment  that  is  obviously  so 
it  will  result  in  a  veto. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to 
tleman. 

Mr.   HATHAWAY.   Is   the 
advocating  that  we  abide  by 
any  committee  reports  to  the 
not  offer  any  amendments? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No.  I  thirik 
amendments  would  be  in  order.  Ii . 
think  there  are  some  weak  spots 
bill,  and  there  are  some 
it  that  I  made  in  the  full  committ^ 
bill,  I  believe,  will  be  amended 
Senate,  and  I  will  push  for  agr 
some  amendments  when  we  are 
ference.  I  would  not  be  against 
putting   amendments   into   the 
the  floor  and  would  support  soitie 
to  maice  tne  amendments  so  big 
wUl  obviously  result  in  a  veto,  I 
think  serves  the  purpose  of  aidir^ 
cation.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  sets 
and  plays  politics  with  an  import4nt 
and  that  is  not  in  the  best 
the  people  of  the  country.  I  would 
have  an  amendment  that  could 
some  possibility  of   being 
there  is  a  veto  or  to  have  a  veto 
ridden. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Will  the 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  I  am 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Is  there  a 
of  a  veto  if  we  are  still  within 
budgetary  limits? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  is 
to  arrive  at  that  kind  of  an  ansvfer 
cept  to  say  in  advance  that  C 
exclude  any  kind  of  a  possibility 
emergency  assistance  bill,  and  I 
think  you  want  to  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of 
tleman  has  expired. 

<By   unanimous   consent,   Mr. 
of  Iowa  was  allowed  to  proceed  fo;  ■ 
ditional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  What  you 
ing  in  you:-  amendment  and  w 
argument  is  that  you  do  not  wa^it 
emergency  assistance  bill.  You 
want  any  of  these  other 
programs  to  be  fimded  when 
authorized,  but  you  want  to  use 
the  money  now  for  the  purposes 
have  in  the  amendment 
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vorking        Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Will  the  gentleman 
cing  on     yield  further? 

were        Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
to  get    gentleman. 

bring  Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  saying  that  we 
should  wait  to  cross  that  bridge  when 
we  come  to  it,  but  we  have  no  idea  that 
we  will  have  an  authorization  on  the 
books  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year, 
even. 

,  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  will  say  it  has 
been  traditional  for  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  be  about  a  year 
late  with  their  authorizations.  With  that 
part  I  have  to  agree.  We  get  these  au- 
thorizations, I  will  say,  about  a  year 
after  they  ought  to  be  enacted,  and  we 
do  not  have  an  adequate  chance  to  plan 
for  them.  If  some  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, inst3ad  of  spending  so  much  time 
in  working  on  these  big  amendments  on 
appropriations  which  are  assured  of  a 
veto,  would  spend  some  time  working  in 
their  own  committee  on  their  own  work, 
I  think  the  cause  of  education  would  be 
much  better  served. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  If  they  are  going  to 
be  late  with  it,  this  addition  will  prob- 
ably still  be  within  the  budgetary  recom- 
mendation of  the  administration. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  assume 
that  we  are  going  to  follow  the  procedure 
which  we  did  earlier  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  additional  authoriza- 
tion. We  did  have  emergency  assistance 
appropriations  and  we  did  increase  these 
others  in  a  supplemental  bill.  I  would  as- 
sume that  would  happen  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  sensible  and 
reasonable  way  to  approach  this  prob- 
lem is  to  come  up  with  a  bill  that  will 
be  signed  by  the  Pi-esident  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  the 
President  can  veto  it.  He  got  elected 
in  1963.  Some  of  you  did  not  like  that, 
but  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 
Some  of  you  who  now  complain  did  not 
do  much  to  oppose  his  election  and  he 
is  President.  As  President,  he  has  a  right 
to  veto  any  bill.  We  might  as  well  recog- 
nize that  fact.  We  are  the  legislative 
branch  and  he  is  the  President  repre- 
senting the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment and  if  a  bill  is  too  large,  obviously 
he  is  going  to  veto  it. 

I  voted  to  override  two  of  his  prior 
vetoes  last  year.  One  was  overridden  and 
one  was  sustained.  The  bill  for  fiscal  1970 
was  vetoed  and  the  veto  sustained. 

Now,  some  want  to  go  back  to  the  ap- 
proach which  did  not  work  and  we  could 
way     not  override  the  veto.  As  a  result,  the 
ex-     catise  of  education  was  hurt  in  the  end. 
5S  will        I  might  point  out  that  there  is  a  need 
of  an    for  a  considerable  amount  of  increases 
lo  not     over  what  the  President  requested.  If 
you  will  look  at   the  Record   at  page 
9764  you  will  see  a  total  of  $634  million 
of  increases  that  we  put  in  this  bill  in 
the  committee.  We  are  exjiecting  that 
there  will  be  some  more  increases  in  a 
lot  of  these  items  before  we  get  back 
say-     from  the  conference.  But,  this  is  not  a 
your     bill  without  increases.  This  is  not  a  bill 
any     where  we  did  not  adjust  the  President's 
not     budget.   We   went  over   the  budget  in 

detail. 

are        Therefore,  I  say  that  to  appropriate 

all  of     more  money  for  education  the  best  way 

you     to  proceed  \s  to  make  those  individual 

increases  that  are  viithin  the  ball  park 


gen  ;leman 
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pos  sibility 
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and  where  we  can  hope  that  if  it  is  ve- 
toed, we  will  have  a  ^hance  to  override 
the  veto.  And  then  when  the  bill  goes  over 
to  the  Senate,  there  no  doubt  will  be  some 
more  increases  and  the  bill  will  come 
back  to  the  House  with  appropriate 
increases. 

I  want  some  kind  of  a  package  that  we 
can  pass  here  and,  if  necessar>'.  override 
a  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  need  more 
Federal  effort  in  the  field  of  education 
However,  I  feel  that  the  local  people  have 
not  been  doing  the  job  which  they  should 
do.  We  are  getting  only  about  50  cents 
of  the  dollar  which  is  spent  on  educa- 
tion. There  is  a  lot  of  reform  needed 
to  make  these  programs  more  relevant 
and  to  prepare  our  young  people  for 
careers  for  today's  competition.  How- 
ever, you  are  not  going  to  correct  that 
situation  merely  by  appropriating  more 
money,  without  regard  to  some  reforms 
in  the  school  districts.  Instead  of  pump- 
ing more  money  into  the  school  districts 
where  they  continue  to  use  it  under  the 
same  old  practices  and  yardstick,  we 
should  be  trying  to  develop  and  educate 
our  children  so  that  they  can  use  the 
education  they  are  getting  to  earn  a 
living. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding.  However,  I  construe 
from  your  remarks  that  you  are  pre- 
dicting that  if  the  Hathaway  amendment 
passes  the  President  will  veto  this  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  have  no  pipeline 
to  the  White  House,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  the  President  could  help  but  veto 
it  if  the  amendment  is  added.  This  is  due 
to  record  which  he  has  made  in  the  last 
2  years  when  we  went  over  and  visibly 
above  the  budget,  and  one  of  those  bills 
carried  an  appropriation  of  about  30  per- 
cent less  than  this  budget. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  the  gen- 
tleman saying  that  without  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  Hathaway  amendment, 
and  because  the  President  might  veto  it. 
we  ought  not  to  support  that  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  saying  that 
the  way  to  get  the  most  for  education 
is  to  pursue  those  amendments  that  are 
reasonable  and  are  needed  and  are  not 
quite  so  visible.  In  order  words,  support 
those  amendments  and  go  to  the  Senate 
not  with  a  bill  over  $300  million  or 
$400  million  above  the  budget,  and  with 
the  kind  of  a  bDl  that  will  attract  the 
attention  and  the  support  of  the  coun- 
try so  we  can  override  a  veto  if  It  is 
vetoed. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  first  of  all 
to  compliment  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  iMr.  Hathaway >  for 
introducing  this  amendment.  While  I 
am  speaking  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, I  support  what  is  being  said  in  the 
amendment.  I  think  I  ought  to  clarify 
this  point. 

I  am  very  concerned,  as  has  just  been 
expressed,  that  if  the  amendment  should 
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be  passed  by  the  House  we  are  then  going 
to  see  a  Presidential  veto.  I  think  there 
is  little  question  of  this  fact.  I  think  be- 
cause of  the  problems  in  education  to- 
day—and I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 


Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  <Mr.  Hath- 


crease  in  welfare  expenditures  which  is 
due  for  next  June? 

I  hope  my  colleague  does  not  think 
that  if  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
is  going  to  be  introduced,  and  should  go 
mTtte^  on  Education— we  would  be  doing     to  this  effect,  that  this  is  going  to  bring     away)   increasing  appropriations  under 

grave  disservice  to  the  educational  it  out  in  time  before  you  can  get  action  the  education  bill  by  $728.6  million, 
svstem  to  allow  this  bill  to  come  back  on  this  bill  in  this  House,  action  in  the  The  President  has  consistently  chosen 
into  the  House  because  I  believe  the  Senate,  a  veto,  and  then  an  override:  to  deemphasize  Federal  support  for  edu- 
President's  veto  would  be  sustained.  1  that  this  would  not  take  as  long  as  it  cational  programs,  having  vetoed  two 
believe  we  would  then  see  this  long  pro-  would  take  to  get  justification  and  hear-  education  bills  in  the  past.  He  has  already 
cedure  of  delaying  moneys  getting  into     ings  on  a  supplemental.  threatened  to  veto  this  one.  It  appears 

ttie  educational  field  where  they  are  so        Let  me  also  say  that  one  of  the  cardi-     that  the  conmiittee  has  chosen  to  go 
gravely  needed.  nal  principles  I  stand  for  is  local  and    along   with   this   Presidential    form   of 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  like  to  sug-     State  control  of  education,  and  I  want  to 
gest  to  my  colleague— and  I  would  be     be  guided  by  what  is  good  for  the  educa- 
very  delighted  to  do  this  if  the  gentle-     tional  system  for  the  State  of  New  York. 
-    ■    •    ■  '  ^.-  - .  -     Financial  disaster  has  been  predicted  by 


man  does  not  feel  that  he  can— that  a 
bill  be  introduced.  In  effect  his  amend- 
ment, as  a  bill  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  this  education  program, 
upgrading  the  entire  proposed  appropri- 
ation bill  that  is  now  before  this  House. 
And  I  would  certainly  support  it. 

I  really  believe  we  would  be  doing  a 
disservice  to  the  cause  of  education  today 
to  try  to  pass  a  bill  that  would  repre- 
sent an  increase  of  nearly  $850  million 
over  the  President's  proposal. 

So  it  is  for  this  basis  that  I  would 
suggest  this  amendment  be  defeated  to- 
day. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  suggestion.  I 
believe  that  we  would  probably,  however, 
face  the  same  situation  if  we  had  a  sup- 
plemental covering  the  same  amount  of 
money  because  those  who  oppose  it  for 
budgetary  or  for  other  reasons  would  still 
oppose  it  then. 

If  the  gentleman  is  really  in  favor  of 
additional  money,  which  I  think  he  Is,  I 
would  think  this  would  be  the  opportune 
time  to  support  this  amendment.  It  is 
wily  a  guess  that  the  President  will  veto 
the  whole  educational  bill.  We  are  still 
under  the  total  budget,  $6.1  billion,  by 
some  $800  million.  It  is  only  contingent 
upon  authorizing  these  additional  pro- 
grams and  fully  funding  them  that  we 
would  be  over  the  $6.1  billion. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
disagree  with  the  assumption  Mr.  Hath- 
away makes.  I  think,  based  on  the  past 
situations,  the  President  would  veto  the 
bill. 

I  think  if  we  are  seriously  interested 
in  getting  money  on  time  into  the  educa- 
tional system  that  we  ought  to  enact 
the  committee  bill,  and  then  go  for  a  bill 
encompassing  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, and  work  for  it.  Then  if  we  can 
pass  the  increase,  fine.  If  not,  we  would 
not  be  hurting  anybody.  But  the  way  he 
is  suggesting,  I  am  sure  that  the  entire 
educational  program  would  be  hurt. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  my  colleague  from  New  York 
disagree  that  the  speediest  way  to  get 
money  into  education  is  in  writing  the 
bill  that  is  before  us  right  now,  because 
there  is  no  assurance  we  are  going  to  get 
a  supplemental  of  any  size  except  an  in- 


most of  the  educational  authorities  in 
our  State.  For  instance,  I  have  before 
me  a  telegram  from  the  commissioner 
of  education  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Ewald  B.  Nyquist,  In  which  he  pleads  for 
a  vote  today  in  favor  of  the  Hathaway 
amendment. 

So  I  think  we  should  leave  it  up  to 
New  York  as  to  what  is  right  for  New 
York.  You  and  I  should  get  together  and 
vote  for  the  Hathaway  amendment,  and 
if  the  President  vetoes  it,  then  In  behalf 
of  our  schoolchildren  vote  to  override  the 
veto. 

Then  if  we  want  a  supplemental  later 
on  to  deal  with  It. 

Mr.  PETSfSER.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  am  concerned  with  the  children 
of  New  York  and  the  children  all  over 
this  country  and  I  want  them  to  have 
the  money  and  a  good  program  at  the 
start  of  the  school  year  in  September 
so  that  the  planning  and  the  work  can 
be  done,  in  order  that  the  taxpayer  and 
the  children  can  get  full  value  for  the 
money  spent. 

I  believe  that  some  of  us  are  trying  to 
play  a  political  game  at  a  time  when  It 
is  going  to  hurt  education  everywhere. 

Let  us  get  this  appropriation  bill  passed 
so  the  needed  money  will  be  there  at  the 
begirming  of  this  school  year.  Then  we 
will  work  for  the  additional  sums  that 
are  needed. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Hathaway 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  HATHAWAY)  who  has  given  long, 
zealous,  and  diligent  service  to  children 
by  the  expansion  of  education  over  sev- 
eral years  In  the  authorizing  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  He  has  seen  how 
often  we  had  an  authorization  bill  up 
and  had  to  listen  as  those  in  the  States 
and  localities  who  supervise  our  educa- 
tional system  came  to  the  doors  of  the 
committee  and  pleaded  for  money.  Every 
time  we  cut  back  our  education  budgets, 
we  fail  to  live  up  to  our  authorization  re- 
sponsibility and  the  children  suffer  and 
the  institutions  suffer  and  we  wind  up 
paying  out  the  money  in  delinquency  and 
lack  of  education  through  the  welfare 
system.  There  have  been  a  wealth  of 
authorization  bills  that  passed  this  House 
to  authorize  money  for  education  which 
this  House  stood  for  over  the  pfest  years 
since  1965.  but  we  have  reneged  on  ap- 
propriations to  match  our  authorizations. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


blackmail. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  appro- 
priate $4.77  billion  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  related  agencies.  This  is  $101 
million  more  than  the  President  re- 
quested, but  It  Is  65  percent  or  $8.8  bil- 
lion under  what  Congress  has  already 
authorized  for  education  programs.  The 
Hathaway  amendment  would  help  close 
this  disgraceful  gap  between  congres- 
sional promises  and  payouts. 

Our  schools  are  being  hard  hit  by 
inflation.  Financial  deficits  In  the  school 
budgets  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. Many  districts  have  been  forced 
to  drastically  cut  back  on  services. 

In  New  York  City  just  recently,  the 
board  of  education  was  faced  with  letting 
go  over  10,000  teachers  and  combining 
classes.  They  were  also  considering 
eliminating  bus  service  and  curtailing 
special  educational  services  that  aid  the 
handicapped  and  the  educationally  de- 
prived. All  this  because  of  a  $40  million 
deficit. 

And  what  does  the  administration  do? 
President  Nixon  has  decided  that  as  far 
as  his  priorities  are  concerned  it  is  better 
to  spend  money  on  the  SST  than  in  edu- 
cating our  children.  He  has  felt  It  Is 
better  to  prolong  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  rather  than  to  educate  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Americans  to  the  notion  of 
peace. 

It  is  this  type  of  realinement  of  the 
priorities  of  the  United  States  that  this 
body  must  reject. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  two  par- 
ticular programs  in  the  bill.  The  first  Is 
the  bilingual  education  program.  New 
York  City  Is  a  major  beneficiary  of  this 
program  along  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. With  the  many  Puerto  Ricans 
and  other  Spanish-speaking  people  liv- 
ing in  New  York,  this  aid  is  desperately 
needed.  These  people  need  help  in  ad- 
justing to  tjieir  new  life  in  America. 

The  Congress  authorized  $100  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  but  the  President  has 
only  requested  $25  miUlon  and  the  com- 
mittee recommended  $27  million.  This 
is  woefully  low.  The  funding  should  be 
at  the  full  level  authorized. 

Additionally  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  aid  to  handicapped  children.  It 
seems  that  because  this  group  does  not 
protest  as  loudly  as  most.  Federal  assist- 
ance to  them  Is  quickly  passed  over  when 
a  budget  Is  tightened. 

The  President  felt  that  helping  these 
children  would  only  require  $110  million. 
The  committee  tacked  on  an  extra  $5 
million.  However  Congress  has  author- 
ized $436.3  million  for  fiscal  1972.  We 
cannot  continue  to  put  aside  the  rights 
of  these  children  to  an  equal  education 
Since  they  require  special  services  to  ob- 
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tain  that  education,  special  efforts  tnust 
be  made  to  help  them. 

Already  in  many  places  what  seivice." 
are  provided  the  handlcafjped  are  now 
being  cut  back.  Full  funding  of  thid  sec- 
tion would  go  a  long  way  toward  making 
equal  public  education  available  to  this 
special  group.  Let  them  have  the  orpor- 
tunity  open  to  all  other  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  adopt  the  Hathiiway 
amendment  and  then  go  on  to  inc-ease 
appropriations  further  for  other  vita] 
programs.  Education  is  our  most  impor- 
tant investment.  The  returns  are  [well 
worth  it.  I,  for  one,  will  not  compromise- 
on  this  essential  issue.  It  is  about  time 
Congress  put  the  money  where  its  pi-om- 
ises  are. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  • 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
Representative  Hathaway  of  Maine  to 
add  an  additional  $728.6  million  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  recomcien- 
datlon  contained  in  H.R.  7016,  the  CflBce 
of  Education  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1972.  While  gjing 
further  than  the  amount  requeste<l  by 
the  administration  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
the  $4.77  billion  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee still  falls  65  percent  short  of  the 
amount  authorized  by  Congress  for  njuch 
needed  education  programs.  If  this  Hfcuse 
did  not  feel  the  urgency  and  the  teed 
for  education  programs  here  and  now, 
then  it  would  never  have  authorized  the 
programs  in  the  first  place.  Now  we^ave 
the  responsibility  for  following  through 
with  our  commitment  to  the  American 
people,  especially  the  future  generations 
of  this  country,  and  coming  up  with!  the 
funds  necessary  to  put  the  programs  fnto 
effect.  The  administration's  pei^ny- 
pinching  approach  to  education  has(  al- 
ready been  rejected  by  Congress,  both  In 
fiscal  year  1970  and  again  In  fiscal  rear 
1971.  so  we  should  have  no  trouble  cnce 
again  rejecting  this  approach  as  entirely 
inappropriate  for  the  times  and  the  aeri- 
ousness  of  the  educational  needs  of^his 
Nation.  The  temper  of  the  House  hvas 
clear  for  all  to  see  last  Congress  wrien 
the  House  went  so  far  as  to  override  [the 
Presidential  veto  of  the  education  |ap- 
propriatlon  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  that  ithe 
bill  as  reported  out  of  committee  short- 
changes the  elementary  and  seconcjary 
school  needs  of  this  country.  Even  though 
the  recommendation  surpasses  the  ad- 
ministration's request,  it  falls  below  the 
fiscal  1971  level.  Expenditures  in  l|972 
should  not  be  any  less  than  those  in  1|971 
in  view  of  the  easily  predictable  imoact 
of  the  continued  Inflation  on  costs  luid 
the  added  expenses  associated  with  [in- 
creased enrollment. 

I  am  also  particularly  interested  in  ithe 
recommended  increase  in  funding  ifor 
ESEA  title  m.  We  must  recognize  khe 
increased  costs  that  have  occurred  unjder 
this  deserving  program  simply  becaus*  of 
Inflationary  pressures.  To  follow  the 
committee's  recommendation  axxd  metely 
repeat  the  amoimt  which  was  spent}  in 
flscal  year  1971  would  be  In  effect  to  cut 
bstck  on  this  progrsun.  I  have  had  fap- 
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portunlty  to  observe  firsthand  the  excel- 
lent work  being  done  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  and  particularly 
in  my  district  under  this  title.  The  ex- 
cellent contribution  being  made  by  the 
dedicated  Individuals  that  I  have  met 
in  this  program  should  be  rewarded  by 
increasing  the  funds  available  for  these 
worthwhile  projects  and  not  repudiating 
their  efforts  by  cutting  back  or  standing 
stUl — which  is  the  same  thing  in  this 
case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  creative  education  under 
title  in  to  the  extent  that  the  2-week 
period  April  11  through  24  has  been  de- 
clared by  proclamation  "Creative  Edu- 
cation Through  Title  in  Weeks."  As  a 
Congressman,  I  am  observing  these  weeks 
in  the  best  way  possible  by  urging  today 
fellow  Members  of  this  House  to  follow 
me  in  voting  for  the  increased  funding 
provided  for  by  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
schools  and  the  colleges  of  our  Nation 
are  in  serious  financial  trouble.  You  have 
only  to  read  the  newspapers  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  coxmtry  to  discover  this 
fact.  Story  after  story  tells  how  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondauT  schools  are  re- 
trenching— laying  off  teachers,  increas- 
ing class  sizes,  abandoning  special  serv- 
ices, dropping  new  idea.s — all  for  lack  of 
sufHcient  money.  And  the  stories  tell  how 
colleges — big,  little,  public,  and  private — 
are  experiencing  growing  deflclts. 

Inflation  in  recent  years  has  hit  every- 
one hard.  But  the  effects  on  our  educa- 
tional system  have  been  doubly  hard. 
Our  schools  and  colleges,  in  effect,  have 
had  to  serve  more  customers  with  less 
money,  in  terms  of  preinflationary  dol- 
lars. Furthermore,  inflation  has  hit  the 
educational  system  at  a  time  when  the 
public  is  demanding  more  of  it,  in  terms 
of  such  things  as  compensatory  services 
for  disadvantaged  inner  city  children  and 
flnancial  aid  to  enable  needy  students  to 
attend  college. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  support 
the  Hathaway  amendment,  which  would 
help  our  schools  and  colleges  keep  pace 
with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  Ilic 
costs  of  wages,  food,  military  hardware, 
medical  care,  insurance  and  practically 
everything  else  you  can  tliink  of  all  have 
gone  up.  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  the  cost 
of  education  should  likewise  rise? 

If  you  read  the  material  submitted  in 
justification  of  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment you  will  see  that  funds  for  many 
programs  are  increased  over  the  admin- 
istration's budget  solely  to  compensate 
for  inflation.  These  increases  merely  keep 
the  programs  operating  at  the  same  level 
as  before.  In  a  few  other  instances,  the 
increases  are  needed  to  cover  the  costs 
of  changing  conditions. 

As  an  example  of  the  need  for  the  in- 
creases in  the  Hathaway  amendment,  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  the  item 
providing  some  $90  million  in  grants  for 
the  construction  of  college  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  libraries.  Since  1965  1 V2 
million  additional  students  have  enrolled 


in  our  colleges  and  universities.  Funds 
provided  in  the  past  imder  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  enabled 
the  colleges  to  construct  the  buildings 
necessary  to  accommodate  these  addi- 
tional students.  According  to  even  the 
most  conservative  estimates,  several  mil- 
lion more  new  students  will  be  seeking 
admission  to  college  by  1980.  For  the  sec- 
ond consecutive  year,  the  administra- 
tion's budget  asks  nothing  whatsoever  in 
funds  for  classroom  construction  grants 
The  Hathaway  amendment  will  make  a 
beginning — admittedly  small— to  rectify 
this  lack  of  foresight. 

Just  as  it  takes  time  to  build  a  house  it 
takes  time  to  build  classrooms.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  least  time  re- 
quired for  the  planning  and  construction 
of  an  academic  teaching  building  is  3 
years.  Let  us,  then,  use  some  foresight 
so  that  there  will  be  space  available  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  for  the  ad- 
ditional students  of  the  not-too-distant 
future.  What  we  do  today,  will  become 
apparent  in  about  1974.  If  we  have  missed 
the  boat,  it  will  be  too  late  then  to  board 
it,  and  we  may  have  to  explain  why  we 
were  so  tardy. 

In  the  nicest  of  all  possible  worlds  we 
might  be  able  to  rely  solely  on  sub- 
sidized loans  to  buUd  classrooms  as  the 
administration  budget  envisions.  But 
loans  must  be  repaid  by  someone,  and 
that  someone,  obviously,  is  the  student  of 
today  or  tomorrow.  If  students  must  help 
repay  construction  loans,  this  can  only 
mean  a  further  escalation  in  their  cost 
of  attending  college  and  may  price  many 
of  our  young  people  out  of  a  college  edu- 
cation. 

I  urge  you  today  to  support  the 
Hathaway  amendment  which  provides  a 
modest  amount  indeed  for  academic 
facilities  grants.  While  this  amount  is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs,  it  is 
double  the  token  amounts  Congress  has 
appropriated  in  the  last  2  years,  and 
it  is  a  large  improvement  over  the  zero 
figure  in  the  administration's  budget. 

At  this  point  in  time,  it  would  be  well 
to  remember  the  maxim  about  too  little 
and  too  late.  We  have  already  been  too 
little.  We  cannot  afford,  from  now  on,  to 
be  too  late. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  go  back  to  what  was 
said  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  that  If  you 
want  to  serve  education  to  get  this  bUl 
out  of  the  way  at  a  figure  that  is  un- 
realistic with  regard  to  the  needs  of  edu- 
cation and  then  protect  the  President  and 
his  budget  because  we  fear  his  veto.  ^ 
Let  me  remind  this  body  and  this  com- 
mittee today  that  we  went  over  this 
ground  last  year.  The  President  did  veto 
our  bill  and  a  hue  and  cry  occurred  all 
over  the  country  that  this  veto  should  be 
overridden  and  we  overrode  it.  I  think 
the  country  gave  us  a  mandate  last  year. 
They  said  that  by  supporting  our  over- 
ride, we  want  more  money  in  education 
and  we  want  the  money  now.  The  Presi- 
dent is  bound  by  that  mandate  and  we 
are  bound  by  that  mandate.  If  it  was 
wisdom  last  year  to  come  In  with  realistic 
figures,  then  it  is  wisdom  this  year  to  do 
so  because  the  children  are  still  suffering 
for     lack    of    facilities,     overcrowding 
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double  sessions;  and  States  and  localities 
are  simply  unable  to  cope  with  school 
needs  particularly  in  the  rural  areas  and 
jnner  cities.  We  have  not  made  the 
progress  in  education  that  this  country 
deserves  and  the  only  way  to  catch  up  is 
to  act  now  and  pass  the  Hathaway 
amendment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.     The     Chair     will 

count. 

Ninety-four  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[RoU  No.  51) 

Alexander  Garmatz  Macdonald. 

Anderson,  ni.  Gray  Mass. 

Ashley  Green.  Oreg.  Matsunaga 

Brown,  Mich.  Green,  Pa.  Murphy,  111. 

Broyhlll,  Va.  Griffiths  O'Neill 

Carney  Grover  Ptckle 

Celler  Haley  Pryor,  Ark 

Clark  Halpern  Rillsback 

Clay  Hanna  Rangel 

Collins,  111.  Hansen,  Idaho  Roe 

Colmer  Hansen.  VPash.  Rosenthal 

Delaney  Harvey  Selberllng 

Dlngell  Hubert  Shipley 

Downing  Hicks,  Mass.  Sikes 

Dwyer  Jones,  Ala.  Skubltz 

Edwards.  Calif.  Jcnes,  Tenn.  Steele 

Edwards,  La  Kastenmeler  Stelger,  Ariz 

Esch  Long,  La.  Thompson.  N.J. 

PisceU  Long.  Md.  Waggonner 

PIvnt  McCloskey  Waldle 

Foley  McClure  Wilson,  Bob 

Piaaer  McCuUoch  Wright 

Gallagher  McKay  Yatron 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiiLD,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bUl  H.R.  7016,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  364  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 

The  Speaker  resvmied  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  message. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 
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T^e  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  CARrr)  had  been  recognized  suid 
had  consumed  3  minutes  and  has  2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  and  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  always 
supported  school  authorization  legisla- 
tion and  appropriations,  I  rise  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  smiendment. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  school  people  of 
America  that  they  have  no  greater  friend 
than  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
chairs  this  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  ,  and  the 
other  members  of  that  subcommittee  are 
equally  friendly  to  the  education  people 
of  this  country. 

Now  they  bring  you  a  bill  here  total- 
ing $4,700,000,000. 

I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  had  this 
subcommittee  brought  out  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  $7  billion,  one  of  these  big  pack- 
age amendments  would  have  been  of- 
fered. In  my  opinion,  the  people  who 
promote  these  huge  package  amend- 
ments do  a  disservice  to  the  educational 
institutions  of  this  Nation.  This  is  like 
mother's  love. 

You  remember  a  few  years  ago  we  had 
one  called  the  Joelson  amendment, 
and  it  completely  disrupted  the  educa- 
tional fimding  processes  of  that  year. 

We  have  got  to  think,  whether  we  want 
to  or  not — and  this  applies  to  the  edu- 
cational people  of  the  country — about 
the  sad  flnancisd  condition  of  this  coun- 
try today.  I  have  spoken  several  times  on 
the  fioor  about  that  condition.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  prophet  of  gloom  and  doom 
about  the  financial  condition  of  this 
country,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
the  Nation  is  broke,  and  if  you  and  I  oc- 
cupied a  comparable  position  as  does  the 
Federal  Goverrunent,  we  would  have 
long  since  been  in  a  bankruptcy  court.  It 
is  projected  that  this  fiscal  year's  Fed- 
eral funds  deficit  will  be  $25  billion.  Next 
year  it  will  be  more  than  that. 

Did  you  know  that  the  second  biggest 
item  of  expense  in  our  appropriation 
bills  is  for  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt?  And  it  is  rising  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  that  it  is  conceivable  that  within  a 
few  years  it  will  take  the  entdre  Federal 
income  just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

In  1961  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  was  $8.1  biUion.  For  this  flscal  year 
it  is  $20.8  billion.  Projected  for  next  year, 
just  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  is 
$21,150  billion. 

I  had  the  clerk  of  oxu*  committee  flgure 
it  out,  and  he  calculated  that  amount 
figures  to  $39,600  a  minute,  or  $400  mil- 
lion a  week — just  for  interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

With  a  situation  like  that  confronting 
this  Nation  it  is  time  for  all  groups — all 
groups,  including  the  educational  group — 
to  tighten  belts. 

This  bill  would  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  hurt  the  schools  of  this 
Nation.  It  would  provide  $300  million 
above  the  budget,  according  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  It  provides 
$251  million-plus  above  last  year's  ap- 
propriation. So  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
see  why  this  Congress  should  be  stam- 
peded by  telegrams,  letters,  and  tele- 
phone csills  into  adopting  axi.  amendment 
which  would  add  roughly  $800  million  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time,  and  I  s^eld  to  no  one  in 
my  concern  for  education.  But  I  think  it 
is  an  affront  to  this  subcommittee, 
chaired  by  the  very  able  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  who  spent 
months  in  the  hearings,  and  bringing  out 
a  bill,  a  bill  that  increases  by  a  couple 
of  hundred  million  dollars  the  amount 
provided  in  last  year's  bill,  to  be  con- 
fronted with  an  amendment  which  would 
increase  that  amount  $728  million. 

This  would  mean  if  it  were  adopted, 
there  would  be  close  to  a  billion  dollar 
increase  over  last  year.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  we  are  going  to  have  to 
practice  a  little  flscal  responsibility  here 
in  the  Congress. 

Oh,  I  know  that  those  of  us  who  are 
going  to  oppose  this  amendment  are 
going  to  be  branded  as  being  against 
education.  It  just  is  not  true.  Who  is 
going  to  say  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee is  not  just  as  much  interested  in 
education  and  proper  education  of  our 
young  people  as  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  who  offered  the  amendment  is — 
who  is  also  my  good  friend. 

But  after  this  committee  has  labored 
long  and  held  hearings  and  listened  to 
everybody  and  taken  into  consideration 
the  needs  of  the  country,  not  only  for 
education  but  also  for  maintenance  of 
some  kind  of  flscal  sanity,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  come  up  with  a  good  bill 
which  I  will  support,  I  would  hope  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  not  fall  prey 
to  the  idea  that  every  time  we  have  an 
education  bill — because  they  always 
come  back  with  substantial  increases 
over  the  year  before — we  have  to  face 
requests  for  more  increases. 

I  do  not  know  how  these  men  have 
come  up  with  the  $728  million.  They 
probably  held  a  3-day  hearing  in  some 
hotel  in  Washington  and  came  up  with 
this  amendment  after  the  committee  has 
worked  for  3  months  trying  to  come  up 
with  a  bill  which  they  believe  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  students  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  As  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  claims  that  he  has 
some  fairly  good  spies.  I  also  have  one  or 
two  spies  who  are  fairly  accurate.  I  un- 
derstand this  amendment  was  cooked 
up  last  Sunday,  in  one  afternoon. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  quite  a  sad  commentary  real- 
ly on  the  educational  lobby  of  this  coun- 
try to  have  this  amendment  offered  at 
this  time.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
educators  in  my  district.  They  are  great 
and  honorable  men.  I  understand  the 
problems  they  are  faced  with  in  getting 
money  at  the  local  and  State  levels.  But 
here  we  have  a  subcommittee  which  has 
brought  in  a  bill  with  an  Increase  over 
last  year  of  $200  or  $300  million,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  can  intelligently  expect 
to  go  much  beyond  that.  I  am  going  to 
support  the  subcommittee  bill  because  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  the  integrity 
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of  the  members  of  the  subcommitt  ;e  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  They  know  their 
subject  matter  and  they  have  stadled 
the  issue,  and  they  have  listened  tj  the 
experts. 

I  would  love  to  spend  more  mon(  y  for 
education,  just  as  we  would  all  love  to 
spend  money  for  many  things,  but  there 
comes  a  time  when  we  have  to  pructice 
a  little  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairmar .  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  my  very 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  \  aine. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairm  m.  I 
concur  with  the  gentleman  from  N  ichi- 
gan  that  the  committee  has  spent  a  jreat 
deal  of  time  in  hearings  on  this  mutter. 
but  I  think  the  gentleman  also  his  to 
recognize  that  we  have  spent  a  greai  deal 
of  time  listening  to  those  in  oiu-  di  itrict 
on  this.  The  educators  have  been  tl  link- 
ing for  a  long  time  about  just  how  much 
money  is  needed  on  this  program,  ai  id  we 
have  been  listening  to  the  educators  in 
our  districts. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  have  llstene(  also 
to  the  educators  in  my  district,  a  nd  I 
think  they  agree  that  if  there  is  one  hing 
we  need  more  than  anything  else,  it  is 
that  we  need  educational  reform  We 
need  this  reform,  as  well  as  we  need  nore 
money  so  educators  can  use  the  fun  is  to 
better  advantage.  We  are  getting  a  $200 
million  increase.  We  are  getting  that 
much  more  money.  I  think  that  is  a 
pretty  good  increase  over  last  year. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  If  the  genth  man 
\nU  yield  further,  I  could  not  agree  nore 
that  v.-e  need  reform  in  the  authorizing 
programs,  but  this  is  not  the  time  and 
the  place  to  do  that.  This  is  the  tim(  and 
the  place  to  spend  more  money  for  f  jnd- 
Ing  those  programs  authorized. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman  is  a 
new  member  of  our  committee.  He  of  ered 
no  such  amendment  to  increase  the 
amount  of  money  in  this  bill  in  thd  full 
committee  and  all  of  a  sudden  now  1  here 
is  the  Hathaway  amendment. 

It  is  my  conviction  this  bill  wit  i  its 
substantial  increase  will  have  a  proi  ;res- 
sive  impact  on  Federal  participatic  n  in 
education  and  deserves  the  suppoi  t  of 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mo  re  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  lodk  at 
this  amendment  in  a  kind  of  a  broad  way 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  logicalcon- 
clusion  as  to  what  we  should  do  a^bout 
the  proposed  amendment,  which  wlould 
increase  the  magnitude  of  the  biljl  by 
about  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 
The  budget  in  brief,  which  I  ha^^e  in 
my  hand,  estimates  that  in  1972,  fori  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  hlfeher 
education,  manpower  training  an^  so 
forth,  if  we  appropriate  within  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  we  will  spend  some  $8j  bil- 
lion. That  is  for  the  whole  package.  To- 
day we  are  considering  only  a  portiotn  of 
the  whole  education  and  manpower^ro- 
gram,  some  $4.8  billion.  For  the  itenis  In 
the  bill,  the  total  is  an  Increase  abov«  the 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1971  of  nearly 
$300  million. 

Now,  it  is  impossible  to  appropriatje  all 
the  money  that  one  might  want  for 
health  or  for  the  environment  or  for  (kIu 
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cation,  because  we  do  not  have  the  money 
and  we  are  not  increasing  taxes  in  an 
effort  to  raise  it. 

A  short  time  ago — In  fact,  last  month — 
the  President  asked  us  to  increase  the 
debt  ceiling  to  $435  billion.  But  no,  we 
said  we  wanted  to  hold  down  spending 
as  much  as  we  reasonably  could,  so  in 
that  bill  we  cut  the  President's  request 
for  raising  the  debt  ceiling  by  $5  billion. 
In  the  discussion  on  that  bUl  last  month 
the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  made  this  statement: 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  new  debt 
celling  Is  not  generous.  We  have  been  most 
careful  to  keep  the  Increase  In  the  debt 
limit  as  small  as  possible  to  avoid  encourag- 
ing any  Increase  In  spending. 

Well,  the  reason,  no  doubt,  for  this 
action  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee was  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee recognizes,  as  I  believe  all  of  us 
do,  we  are  in  a  very  precarious  situation. 
No  one  speaking  against  this  amendment 
wants  to  be  characterized  as  being  un- 
friendly to  education.  We  have  demon- 
strated our  friendship  to  education  many 
times.  But  we  have  to  be  realistic  and 
fair. 

Here,  we  are  being  asked  to  Increase 
this  bill  above  the  budget  by  three-quar- 
ters of  a  billion  dollars,  and  above  the 
committee  bill  which  is  already  above  the 
budget. 

According  to  the  best  recent  estimates 
of  the  Treasiuy  and  of  the  Director  of 
the  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget,  In 
Federal  funds  we  will  go  in  the  red  this 
year  by  about  $25  billion.  In  other  words, 
the  President's  latest  budget  says  that 
the  debt  will  be  increased  this  year — 
that  is,  for  the  current  fiscal  year — by 
$25  billion.  It  is  estimated  in  the  Pi-esl- 
dent's  latest  budget  that  the  debt  will 
be  increased  in  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
about  $23  billion,  if  the  recommendations 
and  estimates  in  the  budget  itself  are  in 
all  respects  carried  out — a  budget  which 
in  some  respects  is  generous  and  In  some 
respects  not  so  generous. 

At  any  rate,  here  we  are,  without  the 
money  in  hand  or  in  sight,  debating, 
after  cutting  down  on  the  requested  debt 
ceiling,  whether  or  not  we  should  in- 
crease this  bill  by  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars.  To  me  it  utterly  makes 
no  sense  at  all  to  take  this  approach  to 
the  problem  which  is  confronting  us. 

If  we  want  to  raise  additional  reve- 
nue— if  the  country  will  stand  for  raising 
sufficient  additional  revenue — then  those 
of  us  who  are  opposing  this  amendment 
would  be  glad  to  support  additional 
funds  for  education.  But  we  do  not  have 
the  additional  funds,  and  the  more  we 
appropriate  and  go  in  the  red,  as  we  are 
in  Federal  funds  estimated  to  do  this 
year  to  the  tune  of  some  $25  billion,  the 
more  we  generate  inflation  and  the  more 
precarious  our  fiscal  situation  becomes 
and  the  less  the  dollar  is  worth. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
made  up  of  55  members,  considered  this 
bill.  We  have  a  subcommittee  that  held 
the  hearings. 

However,  the  committee  itself  has  53 
members  and  practically  all  of  them  were 
present  at  the  time  the  bill  was  reported, 
and  the  commiteetook  the  position  that 
this  was  reas^ASKuTidcr  the  circum- 


stances. It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
good  if  the  House  could  vote  for  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  plead  with 
the  Members  of  the  Hoase  to  support  the 
program  and  the  bill  as  it  v.as  presented 
to  you  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  President  submitted 
a  so-called  full  employment  budget  for 
fiscal  1972  on  January  29.  He  estimated 
that  the  budget  in  Federal  funds  would  be 
$23  billion  in  the  red  for  fiscal  1971-72 
but  he  said,  according  to  the  full  employ- 
ment budget,  it  would  be  in  the  black  by 
about  $100  million.  That  was  the  tenta- 
tive estimate  of  the  President. 

Well,  here  we  are  going  seven  times 
above  that.  We  have  taken  actions  in  the 
field  of  social  security  and  otherwise  that 
will  take  us  far  above  the  $100  million 
and  put  the  Federal  Government  far  in 
the  red  even  under  the  full  employment 
budget. 

While  the  Federal  funds  deficit  next 
year  is  estimated  to  be  $23  billion  by  the 
administration,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Federal  funds  deficit  for  next  year  will 
be  nearer  to  $30  billion  than  to  $23  bil- 
lion. 

I  say  to  you  that  when  you  deal  reck- 
lessly with  the  taxpayers'  money  and 
with  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this  country  we 
are  tending  to  pull  down  the  house  on 
education  and  on  our  other  institutions 
and  are  making  it  impossible  for  our 
schools  to  operate  effectively,  because  it  is 
obvious  if  inflation  continues  at  the  cur- 
rent rate,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  all 
of  the  funds  from  Federal  sources  or 
otherwise  to  operate  them. 

If  there  is  a  specific  amendment  for  a 
specific  program  that  some  Members  feel 
they  must  vote  for,  that  is  one  thin?. 
But  let  us  vote  down  the  Hathaway 
amendment,  this  ill-considered  collection 
of  amendments,  and  then,  as  we  read  the 
bill  in  the  normal  wav,  let  us  resist  the 
opportunity  of  voting  for  any  amend- 
ment which  may  be  offered. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  originallv  in- 
tended to  speak  later  in  the  debate,  but  a 
major  part  of  the  remarks  that  I  ulll 
make  at  this  point  fit  within  the  context 
of  the  remarks  just  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

However,  before  pointing  out  some 
other  aspects  of  the  basic  problem  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  .  on  what  he  said  a  few 
moments  ago. 

I  believe  he  pointed  out  the  practicality 
of  the  situation  we  face.  Universally  edu- 
cators in  this  country  condemn  any  un- 
fortunate delay  in  the  enactment  of  this 
appropriation  bill  for  education  at  the 
Federal  level.  Every  educator  with  whom 
I  have  talked  tells  me  that  the  major 
thing  they  want  to  know  as  far  as  Fed- 
eral funds  are  concerned  is  how  much 
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will  be  available  as  soon  as  possible  so 
they  can  plan  on  the  availability  of  Fed- 
eral funds  early  enough  to  know  what 
their  responsibilities  are  at  the  local  and 
at  the  State  level. 

We  have  had  several  most  unfortunate 
experiences  in  the  last  few  years  where 
there  has  been  regrettable  delay  In  the 
Congress  making  available  Its  Federal 
contribution  to  local  school  districts  in 
the  area  of  education. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  we  do  not  go 
down  that  blind  path  and  dead-end  street 
again  in  1971.  .^    ,>_     ,,     . 

In  January  of  this  year  the  President 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  He  forecast  that  If  the 
budget  were  approved  without  change 
there  would  be  an  estimated  deficit  of 
approximately  $11.5  bUlion.  It  was  cate- 
gorized as  a  full  employment  budget,  one 
that  would  be  helpful  in  improving  the 
economic  environment  of  our  coimtry. 
It  is  a  Federal  budget  aimed  at  reducing 
unemployment  and  increasing  employ- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  continuing 
the  effort  to  win  the  battle  against  Infla- 
tion. 

At  this  point  we  ought  to  take  a  look 
at  the  record  as  to  what  this  Congress 
has  done  thus  far  In  the  consideration 
of  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972.  We 
have  had  two  major  bills  involving  ex- 
penditures come  before  the  House  in  the 
last  several  weeks.  First,  we  passed  a  bill 
that  is  now  law  increasing  social  security 
benefits  over  and  above  what  the  Presi- 
dent recommended.  He  recommended  a 
6-percent  increase  and  the  Congress  in- 
creased it  by  10  percent.  I  support  that 
increase.  The  added  cost  in  expenditures 
because  of  that  action  was  $1.5  billion  a 
year. 

At  the  same  time  In  the  same  legisla- 
tion the  Congress  did  not  impose  the 
added  taxes  in  calendar  year  1971  with 
which  to  pay  for  those  increases  In  so- 
cial security  benefits.  The  added  costs 
as  far  as  the  budget  is  concerned  by  that 
action  is  $2.6  billion.  So  in  that  legisla- 
tion which  I  personally  support,  we  added 
to  the  Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1972 
about  $4.1  billion. 

Is  it  not  a  little  paradoxical  that  on 
the  one  hand  within  a  short  span  of 
several  weeks  we  added  to  the  Federal 
deficit  $4.1  biUion?  Then,  with  the  other 
hand  we  reduced  the  manageable  leeway 
in  the  debt  limit  by  $5  billion.  That  con- 
tradictory action  makes  us  look  a  little 
ridiculous  quite  frankly,  but  now  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  legislation  we  woriced 
on  last  week.       — 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Last  week  we 
were  considering  some  very  important 
legislation  involving  the  extension  of  the 
selective  service  law. 

The  President,  in  his  proposal,  sug- 
gested that  in  order  to  move  toward  an 
all-volunteer  Army  that  we  add  to  the 
pay,  allowances  and  fringe  benefits  for 
military  persormel  by  a  very  substantial 
amount  over  the  budget  during  a  2-year 
span.  As  I  recall,  the  figure  was  approxi- 
mately $1.7  billion  extra. 
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The  House,  In  its  wisdom,  decided  to 
compress  those  two  proposals  for  pay 
increases  from  2  years  to  1  year,  and  the 
net  result  was  we  added  In  a  12-month 
period  $1.7  billion  in  expenditures.  I  hope 
that  that  added  financial  incentive  for 
people  to  go  Into  and  stay  in  the  military 
will  bring  us  an  all-volunteer  military 
force.  I  hope  that  is  the  case.  But  I  am 
just  pointing  out  the  fiscal  Impact  by 
what  we  have  done. 

So  If  you  take  the  consequences  of  the 
social  security  legislation  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  extension  of  the  selec- 
tive service,  this  Congress  already  has 
added  in  a  12 -month  period  $6  billion 
to  the  expenditures  out  of  the  Federal 
Ti-easury  which  in  turn  you  have  to  add 
to  the  $11.4  or  $11.5  billion  deficit  that 
was  forecast  In  the  budget. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  let  me  complete  my  statement 
I  will  be  delighted  to  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Again  I  remind  you  that  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  we  said  the  debt  ceiling  hsA  to 
be  $5  billion  less  than  recommended  by 
the  President.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  presently  in  action  in  this  body 
added  $6  billion  through  expenditures 
to  the  anticipated  deficit.  Ttiat  just  does 
not  make  sense.  Let  us  at  least  be  con- 
sistent. 

Now  we  come  to  the  bill  before  us. 
There  are  varying  opinions  as  to  what 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
done  with  this  bill  vis-a-vis  the  budget 
recommendations  of  the  President,  but  I 
think  you  can  generalize  and  say  that 
when  you  add  up  all  the  pros  and  cons 
and  throw  out  things  that  are  not  au- 
thorized, and  otherwise,  this  bill  prob- 
ably adds  $250  million  to  $300  million 
over  the  budget.  And  now  this  amend- 
ment wants  to  add  another  $728  million, 
roughly  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars. So  if  you  take  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation and  this  amendment  that 
is  on  the  floor,  we  in  effect  are  going  to 
add  another  $1  billion  to  the  expenditures 
in  a  12-month  period,  which  means  that 
the  House  in  a  sptin  of  a  month  Is  add- 
ing roughly  $7  billion  more  in  Federal 
spending. 

And  I  say  again,  we  told  the  adminis- 
tration that  they  could  not  go  up  to  a 
higher  debt  ceiling  limit,  and  they  had 
to  operate  under  one  that  was  $5  billion 
less  than  what  they  thought  was  respon- 
sible. 

How  ridiculous.  How  paradoxical  can 
we  be?  And  who  do  we  think  we  are  kid- 
ding? 

Now,  let  me  say  that  I  strongly  believe, 
for  fiscal  reasons  and  for  reasonable  rea- 
sons, In  trying  to  get  Federal  funds  to 
educators  sis  quickly  as  possible,  we  ought 
to  defeat  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
and  we  ought  to  unequivocably  support 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  and  his  subcommittee,  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan   (Mr. 

CONYERS)  . 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  yielding. 


Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  he  objects  to  the  added  $1.7  billion 
in  the  Selective  Service  Act  extension? 
I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman  complain 
about  that  at  the  time.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman supported  that  provision. 

Today,  when  we  are  considering  add- 
ing $728  mlUIon  to  an  education  appro- 
priation, I  am  wondering  why  the  gen- 
tleman points  out  that  we  added  an  un- 
expected $1.7  billion  in  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  Do  I  gather  from  his  state- 
ment that  the  gentleman  places  a  much 
higher  priority  on  additional  money  for 
military  pay  as  opposed  to  adding  $728 
million  to  the  educational  measure  that 
is  currently  before  us? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  respond 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Converse  by  saying  this;  I  firmly  be- 
lieve in  the  desirability  and  the  practi- 
cality of  achieving  an  all-voluntary  mili- 
tary force.  But  the  fticts  of  life  are  that 
in  order  to  achieve  this  result  one  of  the 
ingredients  has  to  be  additional  financial 
Incentives  to  get  young  people  to  join  the 
military  voluntarily,  and  stay  in  the  mili- 
tary voluntarily.  I  believe  that  is  im- 
portant. 

Second,  I  would  would  add  that  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  maintain  a 
high  caliber  of  people  and  a  greater 
readiness  in  our  national  security  forces. 
I  believe  the  legislation  we  passed  last 
week  is  a  factor  in  achieving  and  main- 
taining our  national  security.  That  was 
my  judgment  and  that  is  why  I  sup- 
ported that  legislation. 

This  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
recommended  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  over  and  above  what  we  are 
spending  this  year  and  over  and  above 
what  the  President  recommended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  therefore,  I  support 
the  committee's  action. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  Isist  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hath- 
away) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  high  privilege 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  general  sub- 
committee on  education.  While  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
also  for  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  <Mr.  Andrews)  that  the 
educational  community  of  this  countrj' 
does  not  have  a  better  friend  in  Congress 
than  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
Flood)  and  the  members  of  his  subcom- 
mittee. They  have  a  tough  job.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  There  is  just  so 
much  that  you  can  get  out  of  this 
budget — and  they  have  a  tough  job  and 
I  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  their  assign- 
ment. 

But,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  has  made  extensive  studies  of  the 
crises  facing  American  education.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  my  responsibility  to  present  to 
this  House  the  grim  facts  of  the  educa- 
tional crisis  that  faces  America. 

School  districts  across  the  coimtry  are 
facing  an  unprecedented  financial  crisis. 
Two  weeks  ago  New  York  City  barely 
averted  laying  off  10,000  teachers. 
Chicago  is  still  $58  million  short  of  funds 
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for  the  crurrent  school  year.  Los  Ang«les 
eliminated  3,500  teachers,  shortened  the 
schoolday.  dropped  interscholastlc  atple- 
tics.  and  is  still  finishing  in  the  red 

Even  suburban  districts  are  faced  wfeth 
the  cnishing  decision  of  whether  to  lay 
off  teachers  or  to  shorten  the  school  ye  ar 
Brookfleld,  111.,  for  instance,  layed  off 
seven  teachers,  a  librarian,  and  a  guld 
ance  coimselor  from  its  high  schiKjl 
Many  suburban  Long  Island  districts 
have  also  had  to  lay  off  teachers  4nd 
counselors.  Versailles.  Youngstown,  a(nd 
many  small  towns  in  Ohio  have  hi 
surtually  close  down  for  months  becai 
of  a  lack  of  funds. 

They  are  faced  with  disaccreditatio: 
a  high  school  diploma  is  no  guarantee 
youngster  will    get  into  college   if 
school  loses  its  accreditation. 

Why  are  we  hearing  cries  of  finan< 
disaster — not  only  from  the  large  citl 
but   also   from   many   suburban,    si 
town,  rural  educators?  What  has  hi 
pened  to  our  schools? 

In  seeking  answers  to  these  questi( 
I  think  that  we  must  keep  several  fi 
clearly  in  mind.  The  first  basic  fad 
that  although  we  have  in  recent  ye^rs 
greatly  increased  local  and  State  fund- 
ing for  education,  the  United  States  from 
all  levels  of  government  and  from  all 
sources  of  funding  is  only  spending  lit- 
tle more  than  6  percent  of  its  natioi^al 
income  on  education.  By  comparison 
Canada  and  Israel  are  spending  9.6  p^r- 
and  9.2  percent  respectively  on  education. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  other  highly  industri- 
alized countries  are  spending  far  mare 
than  the  United  States:  Denmark,  8.1 
percent;  Sweden,  7.9  percent;  the  Neitii- 
erlands,  7.6  percent,  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  T.l 
percent.  , 

Furthermore,  of  the  total  amoimt 
which  we  are  spending  on  educatlorJ  a 
disproportionate  share  is  going  fjor 
higher  education.  Last  year  we  spe^t 
more  than  $2,100  on  every  college  stu- 
dent and  only  $700  on  every  elementary 
and  secondary  student.  Of  course,  some 
expenses  involved  in  higher  education 
may  be  greater,  such  as  dormitories  aid 
more  sophisticated  science  laboratories, 
but  an  expenditure  three  times  greatfer 
per  student  does  not  make  sense  wh(n 
we  consider  that  less  than  20  percent  of 
our  children  ever  attain  a  college  degree. 
The  final  fact  which  we  must  bear  tn 
mind  is  that  even  though  costs  hafre 
greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  the 
Federal  Government's  percentage  con- 
tribution for  elementary  and  secondly 
education  has  actually  declined.  In  flscW 

1968  the  Federal  Government  was  pay- 
ing 8  percent  of  the  costs  of  elementafy 
and  secondarj'  education.  This  year  it  is 
only  paying  6.9  percent.  | 

I  support  the  Hathaway  amendmeat 
because  I  believe  that  it  will  halt  th|s 
decline  and  bring  the  Federal  Goven^- 
ment  to  the  threshold  of  a  partnership 
in  financing  education.  ] 

In  particular,  I  enthusiastically  suji- 
port  the  $75  million  appropriation  for 
the  education  of  children  living  in  fed- 
erally assisted  public  housing.  Since  I 
was  the  author  of  that  amendment  in 

1969  I  would  like  to  explain  its  rational!-. 
The  Federal  housing  laws  now  requii  e 

that  low-rent  housing  constructed  witi 


Federal  aid  must  be  tax  exempt.  In  lieu 
of  these  taxes  a  Federal  payment  is  au- 
thorized to  be  made  to  the  local  govern- 
ments. This  payment  to  school  districts 
is  now  averaging  $11  per  child. 

Since  school  districts  receive  well  over 
half  of  their  revenue  from  local  prop- 
erty taxes  and  since  this  amount  Is  aver- 
aging $420  per  student  this  yefu*.  we  can 
see  the  enormous  burden  created  by  this 
minimal  Federal  payment.  After  receiv- 
ing the  $11  per  student  a  school  district 
must  find  $409  from  other  sources  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  each  public  housing 
student.  This  generally  leads  to  back- 
breaking  property  taxes  on  the  small 
homeowner  ahd  to  resentment  against 
public  housing. 

The  public  housing  amendment  to  the 
impact  aid  laws  recognizes  this  burden 
and  treats  it  like  other  hardships  cre- 
ated by  the  Federal  Government.  That 
amaidment  authorizes  a  payment  to  the 
local  school  district  of  one-half  of  its 
locally  raised  cost  of  education  for  every 
student  residing  in  federally  assisted 
public  housing. 

Today  we  are  considering  the  Hatha- 
way amendment  which  would  appropri- 
ate $75  million  or  cme-fourth  of  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  public  hous- 
ing amendment.  In  other  words,  if  the 
House  accepts  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment, this  $75  million  will  only  pay  for 
one-eighth  of  the  local  cost  of  educating 
every  public  housing  child.  I  support  the 
amendment  because  I  believe  that  we 
can  do  no  less  than  this. 

Since  the  large  cities  have  great  num- 
bers of  public  housing  children,  they  will 
benefit  substantially  from  this  appro- 
priation. Their  school  systems  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  hard-pressed  in  the 
Nation  and,  therefore,  most  in  need  of 
this  direct  Federal  aid. 

But  this  is  not  just  a  big-city  program. 
The  I>epartment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  estimates  that  aJmost  60 
percent  of  the  public  housing  units  are 
in  cities  and  towns  with  populations  of 
500,000  or  less.  Although  the  plight  of 
these  smaller  school  districts  does  not 
receive  the  imtional  publicity  given  to 
the  large  cities,  they  are  no  less  burdened 
by  the  presence  of  public  housing  chil- 
dren. 

I  would  also  like  to  discuss  in  par- 
ticiilar  the  increase  in  appropriations 
for  vocaticHial  education.  Plret  of  all.  I 
want  to  congratulate  Chairman  Flood 
and  his  subcommittee  for  increasing  the 
appropriation  for  vocational  education 
$64  million  over  last  year's  appropria- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  I  want  to  commend  the 
subcommittee  for  providing  separate  ap- 
propriations for  the  special  categories 
authorized  by  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  The  President's 
budget  had  requested  no  fimds  for  these 
categories;  and  tf  that  request  had  been 
granted,  the  following  profirrsuns  would 
have  been  immensely  dowTigraded:  con- 
sumer and  homemaking  educaticHi,  co- 
operative education,  work-study,  inno- 
vation, curriculimi  development,  and 
special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 
Even  though  the  subcommittee  has 
treated  vocational  education  fairly,  I 
would  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Hath- 


away amendment  because  I  believe  that 
its  increase  of  $50  million  for  vocational 
education  and  its  further  emphasis  on 
these  special  programs  is  badJy  needed 
Consumer  and  homemaking  education 
under  the  amendment  would  receive  an 
extra  $3.7  million,  work-study  an  extra 
$1.5  million.  State  advisory  councils  an 
extra  $1.8  million,  disadvantaged  an 
extra  $15  million,  and  basic  State  grants 
an  extra  $29.7  millic«i. 

I  am  calling  for  this  increase  because 
the  Federal  Government  still  is  not  ade- 
quately supporting  vocational  education 
The  Federal  Government  spends  $4  on 
remedial  manpower  programs  for  every 
$1  we  spend  on  preventive  vocational 
education. 

And  furthermore,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  $14  in  our  viniversities  for 
every  $1  it  spends  in  vocational  schools, 
even  though  only  20  percent  of  our 
youngsters  will  ever  receive  a  college  de- 
gree. The  children  left  behind  by  this 
neglect  are  experiencing  the  highest  un- 
employment rate  of  any  age  group  in  the 
country.  In  March  of  this  year  unemploy- 
ment among  all  teenagers  aged  16  to  19 
was  17.8  percent.  It  was  16  percent  for 
white  teenagers  and  32.3  percent  for 
black  teenagers — black  boys  30  percent 
and  black  girls  35.3  percent. 

So  when  I  say  that  I  support  the  Hath- 
away amendment,  this  is  not  to  be  in 
any  way  disrespectful  of  the  hard  work 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
done.  I  jrleld  to  no  one  In  my  respect  for 
this  committee.  They  showed  excellent 
judgment  when  they  appropriated  more 
money  than  was  requested  for  vocational 
education,  because  they  realize  the  needs. 
I  think  this  committee  has  been  very 
sensitive  to  the  educational  needs  of 
America.  But  I  submit  to  you  that  the 
authorizing  committees  also  have  a  re- 
sponsibility, and  we  supported  legisla- 
tion and  we  brought  legislation  here 
based  on  very  extensive  hearings  on  the 
educational  needs  of  the  country,  and 
we  authorized  certain  levels. 

We  did  this  on  the  basis  of  very  ex- 
tensive studies.  The  legislation  was  ap- 
proved by  unanimous  votes  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Are  we  now  saying  that  those 
priorities  were  wrong?  Are  we  now  say- 
ing that  our  authorizing  vote  was  wrong? 
Are  we  now  saying  we  did  not  know  what 
we  were  doing  at  the  time  we  authorized 
the  expenditures? 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  If 
adopted,  will  still  be  substantially  below 
the  funds  you  have  authorized  for  edu- 
cation in  this  country. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Passman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mi".  Chairman,  it  is 
unusual  for  me  to  speak  on  any  money 
bill  other  than  the  one  it  is  my  privilege 
to  handle  on  the  floor.  We  speak  about 
the  excessive  requests  for  funds  for  the 
educational  system.  It  is  not  merely  in 
this  area  that  we  are  overspending;  it 
is  in  almost  every  area.  We  are  spend- 
ing money  we  do  not  have  for  things  we 
do  not  need  trsdng  to  be  everything  to 
everybody     everywhere,     on     borrowed 
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money  and  at  the  expense  of  imborn 
generations. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  if  we  had  some 
legal  way  of  confiscating  all  the  wealth 
of  America,  we  would  still  not  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  do  all  the  things  labeled 
desirable  by  the  free  spenders. 

My  educators  are  no  different  from 
yours.  My  constituents  are  no  different 
from  yours.  They  speak  for  home  rule 
and  States  rights,  but  still  insist  on 
Washington  furnishing  money  and  con- 
trols. 

Some  of  us  must  take  a  positive  posi- 
tion. You  hear  talk  about  spending 
money,  but  you  never  hear  those  who 
advocate  excessive  spending  tell  us 
where  we  are  going  to  get  the  money. 

I  represent  19  parishes — counties  in 
your  States — and  I  have  received  tele- 
grams just  as  you  have  asking  me  to 
support  these  programs.  But,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  23  of  the  25  years  I 
have  been  here,  and  I  think  I  know 
something  about  what  expenditures  are. 
So,  I  decided  I  would  make  a  test  case 
out  of  this.  I  sent  to  my  superintendents 
of  education  the  following  telegram: 
R«tel  Increased  educational  appropriation. 
I  say  forthrlghtly  and  without  Intending  to 
be  offensive  that  the  demand  Is  so  great  for 
federal  funds  from  every  source  that  we  will 
overspend  our  revenue  this  year  hy  26  billion 
dollars.  It  is  absolutely  Impossible  to  collect 
sufficient  funds  from  the  American  taxpayer 
to  fund  all  programs  labeled  desirable  by  the 
free  spenders.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  wreck- 
ing our  economy  through  inflation  and  In- 
creasing the  public  debt  that  must  be  paid 
by  unborn  generations  which  now  exceeds 
two  trillion  dollars,  when  you  Include  statu- 
tory and  borrowed  money  obligations.  Please 
support  me  In  my  efforts  to  help  keep  some 
semblance  of  sanity  In  fiscal  affairs,  other- 
wise, unborn  generations  will  detest  those 
who  are  loading  them  with  an  unbearable 
public  debt.  I  must  think  of  the  welfare  of 
the  next  generation  rather  than  just  the  out- 
come of  the  next  election.  I  cannot  support 
the  Increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  this  mat- 
ter realistically.  Since  we  first  set  up  a 
bookkeeping  system  181  years  ago  to  re- 
cord the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  our 
Federal  Government,  we  have  collected 
from  the  American  people  in  revenue  two 
trillion,  two  hundred  and  sixty  billion 
dollars.  But  for  every  dollar  we  have  col- 
lected during  that  181  years,  we  have 
created  a  Federal  obligation  of  an  addi- 
tional 71  cents  against  each  one  of  those 
dollars. 

We  have  actually  a  public  debt  of  two 
trillion.  103  bUlion  dollars.  Every  Ameri- 
can baby  bom  this  morning  as  well  as 
every  senior  citizen  who  reaches  his 
100th  birthday  this  evening  owes  our 
Government  $8,210. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  wreck 
the  economy  of  this  Nation  if  we  do  not 
start  practicing  some  sanity  in  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  our  Gtovemment.  Can  Members 
imagine  that  in  this  day  of  great  pros- 
perity, when  our  revenues  are  at  an  all 
time  high,  we  will  overspend  our  reve- 
nues during  this  fiscal  year  bv  25  mil- 
Uon  doUars?  This  25  billion  dollars  takes 
on  value  only  by  deleting  the  purchasing 
power  of  every  person's  earnings  and 
savings,  including  life's  Insurance  that 
people  bought  to  protect  their  dear  ones. 


When  will  we  ever  come  to  our  senses 
and  exercise  soimd  judgment  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  oiu-  constituents'  money? 
We  receive  wires  from  constituents  ask- 
ing us  not  to  support  certain  expendi- 
tures, but  maybe  during  the  same  week 
the  same  constituents  will  wire  us  to 
support  funds  for  some  other  extrava- 
gant program.  So,  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple collectively,  all  programs  are  good. 
It  is  time  to  give  some  thought  to  the 
welfare  of  future  generations  rather  than 
just  the  next  election. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  only 
vote  down  this  amendment,  but  we 
should  also  vote  down  all  amendments 
that  call  for  unnecessary  and  excessive 
spending.  As  I  said  earlier,  we  are  hav- 
ing to  borrow  this  money  because  it  is 
in  excess  of  our  revenue.  I  just  do  not 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  any  person 
could  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, study  the  budget  requests,  and 
then  possibly  support  legislation  that 
would  continue  to  increase  these  outlays 
beyond  our  means  to  pay.  I  certainly 
hope  we  will  analyze  all  appropriation 
bills  and  not  just  this  one,  because  we 
will  be  hearing  the  same  arguments  to 
increase  every  appropriation  bill  that  is 
brought  to  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  hope 
we  will  vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  made 
some  very  persuasive  arguments,  but  will 
the  gentleman  help  this  Member  explain 
to  his  constituents  how  we  tell  the  local 
school  districts,  when  they  start  shutting 
down  the  schools,  that  we  have  other 
priorities  besides  education? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  There  is  a  quick,  con- 
cise and  accurate  smswer,  and  that  is 
to  let  the  States  and  counties  raise  the 
revenue  for  their  public  school  systems 
as  they  did  during  the  first  175  years  of 
existence  of  our  great  country.  Federal 
aid  to  education,  as  such,  is  a  new  con- 
cept. It  started  in  1965.  We  have  gone 
too  far,  too  fast. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  when  you 
ask  the  Federal  Government  to  raise 
the  funds  for  your  school  system,  you 
have  to  collect  the  revenues  from  the 
same  people  that  the  local  public  officials 
would  collect  the  revenue  from.  The 
political  brokerage  fee  on  every  dollar 
in  revenue  brought  to  Washington  is  29 
cents,  and  the  local  people  who  sent  the 
dollar  to  Washington  receive  the  return 
of  only  71  cents. 

There  are  sources  of  revenue  available 
in  every  State,  but  of  course  the  State 
public  officials  had  rather  come  to  Wash- 
ington for  money  than  to  muster  the 
courage  to  raise  the  funds  locally. 

I  want  to  urge  you  Members  to  do  as 
I  do.  Tell  the  people  the  facts  as  they 
are,  and  they  will  not  only  support  you, 
they  will  applaud  you. 

In  addition  to  the  25-billion-dollar 
deflcit  that  we  will  have  for  the  fiscal 
year  that  ends  June  30,  this  year,  if  we 
continue  increasing  all  money  bills  as  we 
are  attempting  to  increase  this  one,  then 
the  Federal  deflcit  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
may  reach  $32  to  $33  billion. 


Mr.  Chairman,  finally,  if  we  do  not 
practice  some  restraint  in  the  wild  spend- 
ing spree  that  we  embarked  upon  not 
too  long  ago,  then  we  are  going  to  create 
runaway  inflation  and  cause  the  collapse 
of  our  economy  and  our  Government 
which  made  our  coimtry  so  great,  free, 
strong,  and  wealthy  so  quickly. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Hathaway  amendment 
and  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the  in- 
creases in  the  bill  they  have  brought  in. 
There  are  some  decreases  which  I  dis- 
agree with,  but  I  think  for  the  most  part 
the  bill  before  us  is  good. 

Especially  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Smfth  )  for  laying  out  to 
us  the  dangers  of  following  the  so-gument 
of  voting  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  appropriation  with  an  amendment 
that  can  delay  the  education  appropria- 
tion bill.  This  Congress  has  never  pro- 
vided the  education  money  when  the 
schools  needed  it.  Now  the  House  is  try- 
ing to  send  a  bill  to  the  other  body  on 
April  7,  in  order  to  have  the  time  to  per- 
mit the  kind  of  planning  on  the  part  of 
schools  that  is  necessary. 

But  let  us  look  at  what  the  committee 
has  recommended.  The  committee  has 
reconmiended  $630  million  above  what 
the  President  has  requested  in  certain 
items.  That  really  has  not  been  said  so 
far  today.  We  have  been  talking  about 
the  need.  But  there  has  been  a  reduction 
in  some  portions  of  the  administration 
request,  primarily  grants  to  college  stu- 
dents, that  the  committee  did  not  choose 
to  go  along  with.  Maybe  later,  when  we 
pass  authorizing  legislation,  the  commit- 
tee would  be  disposed  to  provide  addi- 
tional grant  money  for  college  students. 

The  following  is  a  good  simple  de- 
scription of  the  increases  and  decreases 
from  the  President's  budget. 
Mone]/  already  added  to  President  s  budget 
in  H.R.  7016  • 

INCREASES 

Amount 
College  student  aid :  ( In  mUlUnu ) 

IfDEA  loans +288 

Insured  loans +87 

Impact  aid +187 

Vocational  education +88 

Libraries  (Public  and  college) +86 

Equipment  (NDEA  m) +80 

Educational  broadcs^tlng +7 

Land-grant  college  aid +6 

Library  resources  (elementary  and  sec- 
ondary)    +6 

Education  of  the  handicapped +6 

Bilingual    education +2 

Total   +880 

deckeases 
College  student  aid : 
Amounts   associated  with  proposed 
legislation : 
Orants  and  work-study  payments.   —443 

Interest   subsidies —85 

Salaries  and  expenses —1 

Total   —629 

Net   increase +101 

'  Excludes  from  computation  $400,000,000 
one-time  budget  authority  under  proposed 
student  aid  legislation. 
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Let  us  bear  this  in  mind :  For  most  of 
the  programs  for  which  the  Hathawny 
amendment  recommends  Increases  the 
committee  has  sent  to  us  a  bill  wlthj  a 
$630  million  Increase  in  money.  Thati  is 
on  top  of  the  $1.4  billion  in  the  presefit 
fiscal  year  over  the  fiscal  year  befote. 
The  1971  fiscal  year  is  $1.4  billion  above 
the  1970  fiscal  year.  I 

Let  us  look  at  that  argument  that  we 
are  not  spending  enough  for  education. 
I  believe  there  is  an  education  crisis  in 
the  country,  but  it  is  not  just  a  crisis  of 
money.  Bear  in  mind  that  in  this  Nation, 
with  6  percent  of  the  people  of  the  woi^d. 
we  are  spending  about  half  of  all 
money  being  spent  in  the  world  for  et 
cation.  Fifty  percent  of  all  the  moi 
spent  for  education  in  the  world  is  bel 
spent  for  6  percent  of  the  people. 
Uve  in  the  United  States. 

Let  us  look  at  the  total  education 
penditures  in  this  Nation.  We  are 
funding  100  percent  of  the  money 
education  in  the  Federal  Government 
the  way  we  are  funding  100  percent  of 
the  money  for  the  military.  Education 
receives  assistance  from  the  local  and 
State  governments  as  well.  I 

In  the  past  10  years  expenditures  |or 
education  in  this  Nation  have  double^ — 
doubled.  If  we  had  asked  the  educat<^rs 
10  years  ago  what  would  happen  if  tljey 
could  have  their  money  doubled  for  edu- 
cation, they  would  have  thought  Utopia 
had  arrived.  We  have  done  it  In  this  Na- 
tion— the  local  communities,  the  States, 
and  the  Federal  Government.  | 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  delay  tjhe 
legislation  by  adopting  an  amendment 
that  will  run  us  through  the  whole  kihd 
of  turmoil  we  had  last  year  with  respict 
to  appropriation  bills  and  finally  send  tjhe 
schools  their  money  in  December. 

There  is  another  point  we  ought  I  to 
bear  in  mind.  We  are  still  using  the  same 
formula  for  title  I  ESEA,  the  biggfest 
single  Federal  assistance  given  for  ^e- 
mentary  and  secondary  schools,  for  cUs- 
advantaged  children.  Title  I  is  still  usmg 
the  census  information  from  the  1^60 
census,  based  on  1959  income. 

Do  the  Members  know  that  the  chil- 
dren we  are  counting  in  title  I  on  Ijhe 
elementary  and  secondary'  education 
program  from  census  information  hjve 
all  left  school?  They  are  not  in  school 
any  more. 

We  are  counting  people  who  are  adu  ts, 
no  longer  in  school.    , 

The  census  informia^tion  for  1970  ■«ill 
not  be  used  until  next  year,  and  we  do 
not  know  exactly  how  many  childien 
there  are  in  each  county.  It  will  not  be 
until  the  end  of  this  year  that  we  find 
that  out. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  examples  of 
what  is  happening,  and  why  we  should 
not  increase  title  I  this  year,  when  coin- 
ties  with  decreasing  population  will  hi  ,ve 
to  cut  back  next  year. 

Greene  County,  Ala.,  receives  $552,1  lOO 
of  title  I  money.  They  have  hsul  a  24-p  ;r- 
cent  population  loss  in  the  last  10  years. 

Or  let  us  look  at  Aroostook  County. 
Maine,  which  receives  $876,900.  Thbse 
are  all  title  I  allocations  for  1971,  not 
the  authorization.  Aroostook  County  has 
had  a  12.8-percent  population  loss. 

Or  look  at  Pemiscot  County,  No., 
which  receives  $1,039,800.  They  have  had 


a  32.2-percent  population  loss.  Evidently 
they  just  do  not  have  as  many  children 
now  as  existed  there  in  1960. 

Or  let  us  take  Warren  County,  N.C. 
They  received  $643,735  and  have  had  a 
22.2-percent  population  loss  in  10  years. 

McDowell  County,  W.  Va.,  receives 
$1,490,000,  and  has  had  a  31.9-percent 
population  loss. 

Throughout  the  Nation  just  about 
half — about  44  percent — of  the  counties 
of  the  Nation  have  had  a  population  loss. 
That  means  those  children  we  expect  are 
there  are  over  in  some  other  county.  Why 
pay  additional  amounts  of  money  for  a 
program  when  the  needs  are  not  the 
same  in  many  counties  anymore? 

The  Appropriations  Committee  sent 
out  a  bill  with  a  figure  that  does  not  cut 
title  I  money  at  all.  It  does  provide  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  the  year  be- 
fore. 

Let  us  wait  until  next  year  before  we 
provide  any  increases  in  title  I  when  we 
can  find  out  where  the  children  actually 
live.  We  ought  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  the  children  who  are  hving  there,  not 
for  those  who  lived  there  about  13  years 
ago. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  some  of  the 
population  changes  in  the  country,  I 
have  checked  some  of  the  States  at  ran- 
dom. All  had  population  gains,  but  with 
losses  in  various  counties  as  shown : 


State 


Population 

gain 

(percent) 


Upper 

Number       range  ot 

Total         losing  loss 

counties  population     (percent) 


Alabama 

3.3 

67 

38 

24.0 

California 

25.5 

U 

9 

25.5 

Colorado 

24.2 

13.9 

8.9 

.8 

12.2 

63 
159 

102 
16 
68 

34 
79 
54 
7 
16 

40.1 

26.6 

26.4 

Maine 

12.8 

Michigan 

20.4 

Minnesota 

10.4 

87 

47 

18.1 

Missouri 

7.3 

116 

60 

32.2 

New  York 

7.4 

61 

11 

11.1 

New  Mexico 

5.0 

37 

17 

29.2 

North  Carolina... 

8.9 

102 

44 

22.2 

Utah 

19.1 

28 

14 

43.6 

Nationwide,  1,362  counties — 43.9  per- 
cent of  the  total  counties  in  the  Nation — 
lost  population  between  1960  and  1970. 

The  best  reason  why  I  oppose  the 
Hathaway  amendment  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  provides  for  a  $138  million 
increase  for  impact  aid.  Until  we  amend 
that  act  it  is  unconscionable  that  we  pro- 
vide that  kind  of  an  increase. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  hold  to  the 
belief  that  the  President  will  again  veto 
an  education  bill  when  the  needs  are  so 
great.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  we  would 
be  derelict  in  our  responsibility  if  we  did 
not  do  something  about  the  crisis  that 
exists  today  in  education  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land. 

I  hope  that  no  one  will  get  excited 
about  the  flg;ires  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  gave  to  this  committee, 
namely,  that  the  children  were  not  in 
existence  any  longer.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  we  are  only  serving  about  35 
percent  of  the  disadvantaged  children  in 
all  of  the  communities  throughout 
America.  If  anyone  does  not  believe  that 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  go  and  ask 
your  local  school  superintendents.  If  you 


could  hear  the  local  school  superintend- 
ents of  this  Nation  testify.  I  think  they 
would  convince  about  95  percent  of  tliis 
body  that  we  should  vote  for  increased 
appropriations.  Even  with  the  Hathaway 
amendment  increase  under  title  I,  the 
program  would  be  funded  only  at  43  per- 
cent of  the  authorization.  This  authori- 
zation amounts  to  over  $4  '2  billion.  Since 
1968  we  have  been  going  backwards  be- 
cause of  inadequate  funding  under  title 
I — at  a  time  we  should  have  been  moving 
forcibly  forward. 

Let  me  ask  you  again  to  go  and  call 
your  local  educational  agencies  through- 
out America  if  you  do  not  believe  that 
statement.  I  am  telling  you  what  the 
record  shows.  I  have  from  two  or  three 
different  surveys  put  all  of  these  facts 
from  time  to  time  into  the  Congression- 
al Record.  I  put  some  of  those  facts  in 
the  Record  yesterday. 

We  have  the  same  level  of  funding  for 
title  I  this  year  as  we  had  last  year  of 
$1.5  billion.  A  point  of  order  was  sus- 
tained today  where  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  had  undertaken  to  re- 
write the  authorization  and  deny  funds 
to  orphans,  migrants,  and  handicapped. 
Now  these  children  will  be  funded  and 
get  the  full  appropriation  entitlement  in 
their  States,  which  means  a  reduction  of 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
under  title  I. 

I  say  to  you  that  a  10-percent  increase 
over  last  year's  level  is  required  to  keep 
local  education  programs  at  the  previous 
level.  If  the  increase  is  not  provided, 
either  the  local  educational  programs 
will  be  curtailed  or  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren will  be  dropped  from  programs  at 
the  State  agency  level.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  just  wish  we  had  the  time  to  discuss 
all  of  these  programs.  The  $150  million 
proposed  in  this  package,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  for  title  I  is  a  minimum  as  well 
as  the  $5  million  for  title  II,  Ubraries  and 
textbooks  of  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  program,  raising  the  ap- 
propriation up  to  $90  million.  Even  with 
this  increase  the  program  would  only 
be  funded  at  41  percent  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. Thus,  423  million  volumes  are 
needed  to  bring  school  libraries  up  to 
standard.  The  additional  $5  million  add- 
on will  be  a  very  modest  step  in  attempt- 
ing to  meet  this  need. 

And  in  the  land-grant  colleges  under 
the  Jones-Bankhead  Act  it  is  felt  unan- 
imously at  a  time  when  we  need  in- 
creased salaries  for  teachers  at  these 
institutions  such  as  Penn  State,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  and  all  of  the  other 
land-grant  colleges,  that  we  should  not 
say  to  them  we  are  going  to  cut  back 
your  money.  However,  that  is  what  has 
happened  in  this  bill.  These  needs  are 
addressed,  though  in  modest  fashion  by 
the  Hathaway  amendment.  At  this  pomt 
let  me  commend  the  distingiiished  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway). 
His  knowledge  of  educational  needs,  his 
knowledge  of  educational  programs,  his 
sensitivity  to  the  problems  of  this  Nation 
which  have  roots  in  what  happens  in 
the  educational  and  formative  years  of 
the  lives  of  young  people  have  been  evi- 
denced time  and  again  as  he  worked  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  FLOOD-  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  object. 

Mr!  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  not  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  settle  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  if  I  have  to,  but  I  wanted  to  go  into 
all  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  we  came  In 
early  this  morning  in  order  to  try  to 
dispose  of  this  legislation  at  a  reasonable 

time. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  amend  his 
request  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. I  shall  not  object,  but  I  shall  ob- 
ject to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  amend 
my  unanimous-consent  request  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  are  cutting  back 
our  programs  at  a  time  when  we  should 
be  expanding  the  programs  in  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  to  all  of  the  higher 
education  institutions  throughout 
America. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  to  discuss  all  of  these  pro- 
grams, but  let  us  take,  for  instance,  fa- 
cilities under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  committee  bill 
for  facUity  grants.  The  Hathaway  pack- 
age adds  $94  million.  The  record  is  re- 
plete with  evidence  that  they  need  not 
just  $94  million  but  more  than  $1  billion. 
This  is  just  another  example  of  the 
modesty  of  the  package  which  I  urge 
you  to  support. 

Now,  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  the  State  plans  filed  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  show  a  need  of  $779.6 
million  for  vocational  education  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1972.  Even  with  the 
increase,  we  will  fall  short  of  that 
amount  by  more  than  $150  million. 

And,  again,  think  of  a  program  that 
we  could  take  advantage  of  that  would 
do  more  to  bring  long-range  alleviation 
of  unemployment  than  this  vocational 
education  program.  I  think  it  is  our  duty 
to  make  additional  funding  available  for 
all  of  our  area  vocational  schools 
throughout  America  where  we  have  long 
waiting  lists.  I  know  in  my  district  we 
have  a  waiting  list  of  more  than  3,000, 
and  the  same  thing  exists  all  over  this 
Nation. 

Now,  the  total  we  have  added  on  here 
for  consumer  and  homemaking,  work 
study,  cooperative  education,  and  exem- 
plary programs,  carries  an  increase  in 
the  Hathaway  amendment  of  $95,820 
million  for  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion. To  my  way  of  thinking  this  cer- 
tainly should  be  supported. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  higher  education, 
just  like  education  at  all  levels  across  the 
country,  according  to  the  C?amegie  report 
is  facing  a  crisis.  We  all  know  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 


I  know  the  information  is  available  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations,  that 
we  have  colleges  in  this  country  closing 
their  doors  with  alarming  regularity.  I 
know  that  some  of  you  say.  "Well,  we 
have  gone  far  enough.  We  have  done  all 
that  we  can  do."  But.  we  have  not  done, 
what  the  Congress  could  and  should  do. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  view  any 
threat  from  the  President  insofar  as  our 
duty  to  l^islate  is  concerned.  I  think  it 
is  our  duty.  The  Appit>priations  Commit- 
tee is  certainly  to  be  complimented  for  a 
timely  appropriation  bill.  But  now  is  the 
time — not  later — to  add  funds  that  will 
be  needed  in  September  when  school 
doors  open. 

I  say  in  my  judgment  we  should  vote 
for  this  package  as  a  minimum. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  gentleman  telling  us  now  that  there 
will  be  no  authorization  for  school  de- 
segregation? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  not  telling  the 
gentleman  that.  There  is  need  for  assist- 
ance to  schools  undergoing  school  de- 
segregation. But  as  between  the  two 
priorities,  if  we  are  going  to  serve  the 
disadvantaged  children  of  the  Nation.  90 
percent  of  what  is  being  proposed  in  the 
President's  bill  can  be  well  and  efficiently 
expended  under  title  I. 

I  say  to  you  that  we  will  be  derelict  in 
oui'  responsibilities  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing about  the  educational  crisis  that 
exists  in  America  today.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  just  go  to  the  telephone,  if  you 
ignore  the  record,  and  call  your  local 
school  superintendent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  who  just  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  well  asked  you  in  the 
beginning  of  his  statement,  and  when  he 
closed,  to  go  back  and  call  your  local 
school  superintendents.  Why  do  you  have 
to  do  tliat?  You  probably  have  already 
been  hearing  from  them,  because  any 
time  any  local  administrator  hears  of 
some  additional  money  his  eyes  light  up 
like  the  proverbial  pinball  machine,  and 
you  know  it. 

Of  course,  they  want  more  money. 
They  need  more  money.  Who  does  not? 
We  do  in  our  Federal  Government,  we 
need  more  money  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. 

He  talked  about  schools  being  at  the 
end  of  the  road.  Well,  we  in  the  Federal 
Government  do  not  have  too  much  road 
stretching  ahead  of  us  when  you  get 
right  down  to  it,  and  if  you  listened  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
(Mr.  Mahon).  I  think  that  gentleman 
factually  laid  it  out. 

Now.  I  received  the  "dear  colleague" 
letter  from  our  very  good  friend  and 
able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  <Mr.  Hathaway),  on  April  5. 
for  this  package  deal.  Why  did  the  gen- 
tleman not  send  it  to  us  sooner?  Be- 


cause it  was  not  cooked  up  until  Sunday. 
He  did  not  know  what  was  going  to  be 
in  it  until  Sunday. 

You  remember,  the  ice  cream  man 
used  to  sell  one  fiavor  of  ice  cream,  and 
the  next  thing  he  knew  somebody  down 
the  street  started  selling  chocolate  and 
vanilla,  and  started  getting  more  cus- 
tomers. Now  the  ice  cream  man  sells  48 
different  flavors  and  they  are  all  in  this 
amendment,  they  are  all  in  here;  there  is 
something  for  everyone. 

Let  us  look  at  this.  If  our  subcommit- 
tee, my  distinguished  chainnan.  and  the 
members  of  the  committee,  if  we  had  sat 
around  on  our  constitutional  rights  and 
done  nothing  all  these  past  months,  we 
would  deserve  to  be  criticized.  We  were 
given,  by  the  administration,  a  budget  re- 
quest that  did  not  make  sense  because  it 
was  based  on  legislation  that  is  sitting 
in  the  committee  chaired  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  now.  he  has  not  had 
a  chance  to  hear  all  of  it  yet.  It  was  based 
on  revenue  sharing — and  incidentally,  on 
that  you  can  call  your  local  mayor,  and 
he  will  tell  you  how  great  revenue  shar- 
ing is,  because  he  can  just  see  those  dol- 
lars rolling  into  him,  and  he  does  not 
have  to  do  a  thing  for  them. 

This  is  a  reasonable  bill  that  we  re- 
ported out.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  do 
not  need  to  call  anyone,  just  go  out  and 
ask  anyone.  "Are  you  for  education?" 
Who  is  not  in  this  country? 

Who  is  not?  The  little  fellows,  the  high 
school  students,  college  students,  and  the 
adults — we  are  all  for  it.  We  have  been 
doing  plenty  on  the  Federal  level. 

I  do  not  recall,  when  I  first  entered 
Congress,  but  my  guess  or  recollection  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  prob- 
ably only  contributing  a  few  hundred 
miUion  dollars.  Well  now,  that  Is  not 
paltry.  As  my  very  good  subcommittee 
chairman  says,  when  you  mention  $100 
million,  "you  should  show  respect" — and 
hold  your  hand  over  your  heart. 

We  are  talking  about  over  $4  billion  in 
this  bill,  this  is  how  Federal  support  has 
jumped  in  the  last  decade. 

We  have  to  show  some  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. As  one  of  my  colleagues  said — 
"This  is  over  the  budget  request  and  I 
probably  should  vote  against  it."  Oh  no, 
I  convinced  him  that  these  figures  that 
we  put  in  here  were  a  responsible  in- 
crease. 

Someone  added  that  the  President 
would  not  veto  this.  He  did,  twice  in  a 
row.  We  did  not  override  the  veto  2  years 
ago.  because  the  increase  was  put  on  in 
a  big  package  deal.  On  the  last  bill  we 
overrode  the  veto,  because  we  increased 
it  responsibly  by  amending  it  on  the  floor 
section  by  section,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  had  a  chance  to  speak 
longer. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
that  we  all  should  not  criticise  the  pack- 
age put  together  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  which  deals  not  only  with  disad- 
vantaged children,  but  all  critical  needs 
in  education.  It  has  been  carefully  worked 
out.  My  only  complaint  would  be  is  that 
it  is  more  modest  than  the  need  requires. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
decline  to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 
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state 


Mr.   PERKINS, 
further 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chain4an,  I 
refuse  to  yield  further.  i 

I  think  he  sent  his  amendiment 
around — if  anyone  wants  to  read  It. 

You  want  to  spealc  longer  and  explain 
all  these  proposed  amendments. 

If  you  vote  the  Hathaway  amenc 
down,  you  can  offer  an  amendme 
each  of  these  items  that  you  are 
about  and  then  you  will  have  the 
speak.  But  you  do  not  want  to  do  i  that. 
You  want  to  offer  a  package  deal  and 
say — Look,  you  have  everything  in  here — 
you  have  the  48  different  flavors  anfl  you 
can  vote  for  it.  ' 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yielfl? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  am  plea^d  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama.  I 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman said  that  this  package  was  cooked 
up,  whatever  he  meant  by  that-^last 
Siuiday.  Do  you  know  who  cooked  It  up? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  believe  it  was 
one  of  these  full  funding  organizations. 
I  think  they  are  for  full  f imding  f o»  this, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  are  for  full  fund- 
ing for  all  other  Federal  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  thd  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
I  just  want  to  say — I  used  the  nords 
"cooked  up."  Of  course,  and  really  they 
want  more  money  on  each  of  these 
things.  But  just  to  show  you  how  some 
of  it  may  have  been  picked  out  of  thin 
air,  in  my  opinion,  here  they  have  "ilrop- 
out  prevention" — and  they  have  i.dded 
$1  million.  That  is  a  modest  inci-ease. 
But  you  know  we  have  dropout  preven- 
tion in  every  program  in  this  bill  But 
they  figured  and  somebody  said- -You 
had  better  put  something  in  there  for 
an  increase  for  the  dropout  prevention, 
if  you  want  to  get  full  support.  So  there 
has  been  a  million  more  dropped  i:i  the 
dropout  prevention. 

So  I  just  want  to  say  to  the  Meiiibers 
of  this  House  tliat  you  will  not  hajve  to 
apologize  by  supporting  this  bUl  aiiid  the 
increases  that  are  In  it.  ' 

You  vote  down  this  amendment,  and  as 
was  pointed  out  by  the  dlstlngi^^^ed 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  you  then  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  thl£  up  section  by  section 
and  offer  amendments  which  can  be  dis- 
cussed fully.  Then  you  will  know  what 
you  are  doing  and  whether  you  wt^it  to 
support  Increases  or  not. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  tb  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  the  gentleman, 
with  his  knowledge  and  with  his ;  wide 
experience  as  a  legislator,  knows,  a^id  he 
will  agree  with  me,  that  when  this  pcu;k- 
age  is  voted  on  for  all  Intents  an4  pur- 
poses, that  ends  our  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  do  not  know 
that  that  is  true  at  all.  I  know  if  Me<nbers 


feel  strongly  about  some  of  these  particu- 
lar programs — and  if  I  felt  as  strongly  as 
some  of  them  claim  they  do — I  would 
not  try  to  ride  on  anybody  else's  coat 
tails,  but  I  would  offer  my  own  amend- 
ment, and  try  to  pass  it  on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  7016.  Specifically  I  think 
this  amendment  is  important  to  the  State 
of  New  York.  Governor  Rockefeller  and 
his  commissioner  of  education,  Dr.  Ewald 
B.  Nyquist,  Jr.,  have  telegraphed  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  to  the  effect  that 
they  support  the  amendment,  and  I  am 
apprised  that  it  lepresents  something  on 
the  order  of  $60  million  additional  to  the 
State  of  New  York. 

More  directly  to  the  point,  in  1969, 
over  22  percent  of  the  local  school  budg- 
ets were  voted  down  in  New  York.  Last 
year  something  on  the  order  of  12  per- 
cent met  the  same  fate.  What  we  are 
talking  about  here  today  basically  is  the 
question  of  priorities  and  whether  we 
are  going  to  attach  a  higher  priority  to 
education  than  either  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration or  this  administration. 

Quality  education  cannot  be  provided 
cheaply.  Quality  education  cannot  be 
provided  when  it  is  assigned  a  low  bud- 
get priority.  Quality  education  cannot  be 
provided  when  a  commitment  and 
genuine  interest  are  lacking. 

Increasingly,  citizens  are  looking  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  assume  a 
portion  of  the  local  costs  of  education. 
Homeowners  simply  cannot  afford  an  in- 
crease in  the  property  tax  when  inflation 
and  other  tax  increases  are  already 
pressing  hard  on  their  budgets.  States 
and  localities  are  cutting  back  on  their 
expenditures  for  education  as  they  are 
squeezed  to  provide  other  essential 
municipal  services. 

The  Federal  Government  must  not  ab- 
dicate this  responsibility.  While  revenue 
sharing  may  provide  some  of  the  funds 
needed  for  education,  revenue  sharing 
does  not  exist  now  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  become  effective  for  some  time,  if  at 
all.  We  cannot  allow  schools  and  colleges 
merely  to  be  stnmg  along  while  we  debate 
the  merits  of  future  programs.  Schools, 
colleges,  and  students  need  money  now. 
They  will  not  wait  and  they  should  not 
be  asked  to  wait. 

The  administration's  budget  request 
hardly  reflects  the  urgency  of  the  fiscal 
crisis  in  education.  There  is  virtually  no 
money  for  NDEA  loans,  no  money  for 
construction  grants  for  college  facilities, 
a  mere  token  appropriation  for  college 
library  resources,  and — once  again — no 
funds  for  public  library  construction. 
Other  programs  are  generally  requested 
to  be  funded  simply  at  levels  which  will 
permit  maintenance  of  prior  year  opera- 
tions, with  no  expansion  or  increases  or 
allowance  for  rising  costs. 

The  committee  has  added  to  these 
budget  requests  in  many  important 
areas,  and  I  wish  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers for  these  efforts.  What  has  been 
done,  however,  is  not  good  enough  and 
that  is  why  the  Hathaway  amendment 
is  necessary.  The  committee  has  added 
$101  minion  to  the  President's  budget 
request,  bringing  the  total  for  educa- 
tion appropriations  to  $4.77  billion  ex- 
cluding amounts  for  programs  not  yet 


authorized.  Nonetheless,  this  amount 
still  falls  65  percent  or  $8.8  billion  below 
what  the  Congress  has  authorized  for 
education  programs. 

Specifically,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
grams I  have  mentioned  and  related 
areas,  the  following  figures  are  relevant: 

For  titles  I  and  in  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  public 
library  services,  the  administration  re- 
quested only  $18  million.  The  committee 
fortunately  raised  that  figure  to  $40,709 
million  and  the  Hathaway  amendment 
would  add  another  $14  million. 

For  title  II  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  public  library  con- 
struction, the  administration  requested 
absolutely  nothing;  the  committee  pro- 
vided $8  mllhon  and  the  Hathaway 
amendment  would  add  $2  million  more. 

For  title  II-A  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  college  Ubrary  resources,  the 
administration  requested  $5  million,  the 
commiltee  recommends  $10  million, 
suid  the  Hathaway  amendment  would 
add  another  $10.3  million. 

For  title  II-B  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  librarian  training,  the  administra- 
tion requested  and  the  committee  rec- 
ommended $2  million  and  the  Hathaway 
amendment  would  double  that  figure. 

For  title  n  of  ESEA,  school  library 
programs,  the  administration  requested 
$80  million,  the  committee  recommended 
$85  mUlion,  and  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment would  raise  this  amount  to  $90 
million. 

For  college  construction  grants  under 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act, 
neither  the  administration  nor  the  com- 
mittee recommended  any  funding  but 
the  Hathaway  amendment  proposes  $99 
millloQ. 

For  direct  loans  under  title  U  of 
NDEIA,  the  administration  requested  $5 
million  to  phase  out  the  program,  but 
the  committee  recommended  $293 
million. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  indicate 
the  Importance  of  the  additional  funds 
in  the  Hathaway  amendment  for  library 
programs.  They  are  a  vital  element,  the 
essential  ingredient,  if  you  will,  of  all 
the  education  programs  supported  by 
this  legislation,  for  the  library  services 
we  will  endorse  this  day  range  frcan  the 
storytelling  that  awakens  a  desire  to 
read  in  the  preschool  child  all  the  way 
to  the  bibUographic  apparatus  provided 
to  the  postdoctoral  scholar,  as  well  as  the 
everyday  services  we  have  come  to  expect 
from  our  public  libraries. 

My  district  and  my  State,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  enjoy  relatively  good  library  serv- 
ices, in  our  schools,  our  colleges,  and 
imiversities  and  research  institutions, 
and  in  our  communities.  New  York  is 
among  the  States  that  provide  in  match- 
ing fimds  far  more  than  it  obtains  under 
the  programs  encompassed  in  this  legis- 
lation. Yet  this  bill  and  the  additional 
funds  that  would  be  available  under  the 
amendment  are  of  great  significance  to 
New  York  State,  not  only  because  we 
want  to  do  our  part  in  the  nationwide 
effort  to  improve  school  and  college  and 
public  library  services,  but  also  because 
we  have  tremendous  needs,  especially  in 
our  xirban  areas,  and  can  make  good  use 
of  the  additional  library  funds  in  New 
York  State. 
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An  estimated  16  percent  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  New  Yoiit  State  are 
without  libraries.  The  amendment  would 
add  $5  million  to  the  appropriation  under 
title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  one  of  the  few  Federal 
programs  that  is  available  to  the  private 
schools  that  enroll  about  11  percent  of 
the  young  people  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  amount  proposed 
by  the  amendment,  $90  million,  woiild 
provide  about  one  boc*  for  every  three 
of  the  52  million  enrolled  in  elementai-y 
and  secondary  education. 

The  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment's Right-to-Read  Task  Force, 
which  is  working  to  achieve  the  adminis- 
tration's goal  of  wiping  out  illiteracy, 
has  emphasized  the  need  of  every  school 
lor  "a  school  library  media  center 
staffed  by  a  trained  librarian  and 
equipped  with  an  appropriate  collection 
of  materials  to  satisfy  a  wide  range  of 
interests."  Yet  we  know  that  about  43,000 
schools  throughout  the  country  lack 
meidla  centers  and  that  425  million  vol- 
umes would  be  needed  to  create  them 
and  bring  all  the  centers  up  to  desirable 
standards,  not  to  mention  the  films, 
tapes,  recordings,  and  other  instructional 
materials  that  are  used  in  the  present- 
day  methods  of  teaching  and  learning. 

Teaching  tools  are  also  provided  under 
title  ni  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  the  appropriation  for  which 
would  be  increased  under  the  amend- 
ment. This  prograun  was  enacted  in  the 
Elsenhower  administration  with  strong 
bipartisan  support.  It  is  one  Federal  pro- 
gram for  which  virtually  every  school  is 
eligible,  and  the  appropriations  are  fully 
utilized  even  though  one  State  or  local 
dollar  must  be  provided  for  every  Fed- 
eral dollar. 

The  amendment  would  merely  bring 
the  appropriation  for  title  m  up  to  the 
level  of  the  previous  year.  This  is  little 
enough.  The  schools  of  New  York  State 
and  the  Nation  are  willing  to  match  a 
Federal  appropriation  twice  as  large. 

They  need  scientific  laboratory  equip- 
ment, they  need  films  and  programed 
learning  materials,  they  need  foreign 
language  laboratories.  Let  us  reorder  our 
priorities  and  provide  them  with  at  least 
half  the  classroom  teaching  equipment 
they  are  seeking. 

The  amendment  would  augment  the 
committee  bill  with  respect  to  the  appro- 
priations under  title  II  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  which  provides  support 
for  college  library  resoin-ces  under  part 
A  of  the  title.  Unless  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  only  48  out  of  175  Institutions 
of  higher  education  in  New  York  State 
are  likely  to  be  given  grants  imder  part 
A  of  title  n.  The  number  of  books  avail- 
able per  college  student  has  been  going 
down  in  recent  years,  yet  the  committee 
bill  would  reduce  this  appropriation  by 
one-third,  below  the  amoimt  appropri- 
ated last  year,  while  the  amendment 
would  raise  it  by  $9.3  million,  almost  up 
to  the  fiscal  year  1970  level. 

Last  year.  2,200  colleges  qualified  for 
basic  support  grants,  which  must  be 
fully  matched.  This  year,  only  750  in- 
stitutions qualify  for  basic  grants  with 
the  reduced  fimds  available.  And  the 
number  would  not  increase  in  fiscal  year 
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1972  imless  the  committee  bill  is  im- 
proved by  the  proposed  amendment.  How 
can  we  justify  less  support  for  college 
library  operations  in  the  face  of  still- 
rising  enrollments,  the  rising  tide  of  pub- 
lished materials,  the  broadened  and  im- 
proved curriculum  of  the  colleges,  and 
the  trend  toward  independent  study 
which  requires  reading  far  afield  from 
the  assigned  textbooks? 

The  colleges  are  well  aware  of  these 
trends.  They  stand  ready  to  match  three 
times  the  sum  that  would  be  provided 
under  the  committee  bill  for  basic  and 
supplemental  grants.  Let  us  meet  them 
half  way  by  adoption  of  the  amendment, 

I  am  informed  that  three  times  as 
many  applications  have  been  received 
for  training  programs  under  part  B  of 
title  n  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  as 
could  be  fimded.  This  program  provides 
trained  librarians,  and  they  are  badly 
needed.  The  shortage  is  estimated  at  10,- 
000  for  public  libraries  alone,  while  the 
library  schools  of  the  Nation  graduate 
only  6.000  per  year  for  the  school,  col- 
lege and  public  hbraries  that  have  budg- 
eted but  unfilled  positions  for  them.  At 
the  same  time,  retirements  continue  to 
deplete  the  working  force  of  professional 
librarians. 

The  amendment  would  double  the 
amoimt  proposed  by  the  committee  bill 
for  part  B  of  title  n  for  library  train- 
ing, yet  this  increase  would  bring  the 
appropriation  only  up  to  the  level  of  last 
year.  All  we  seek  here  is  to  keep  the 
program  on  an  even  keel,  and  even  re- 
storing the  appropriation  to  the  previous 
level  would  sufQce  only  to  fimd  about 
one-third  of  the  applications  for  mas- 
ter's degree  fellowships  in  library  science 
for  deserving  students. 

For  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act,  the  amendment  would  provide 
additions  that  are  modest  indeed,  not 
only  in  relation  to  the  amounts  proposed 
by  the  committee  but  also  in  proportion 
to  the  need  as  determined  by  objective 
ftict.  The  amount  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee for  title  I  and  for  title  m  would 
be  increased  by  little  more  than  one- 
third  by  the  amendment.  Title  I  pro- 
vides grants  for  extension  of  public  li- 
brary services  to  places  without  them  or 
with  inadequate  library  services. 

There  are  many  such  places.  An  esti- 
mated 15  million  Americans  have  no  pub- 
lic library  service  whatsoever.  Last  year 
we  merged  into  title  I  the  program  previ- 
ously authorized  under  title  IV  of  the 
act,  for  provision  of  librsuy  services  to 
the  physically  handicapped  and  persons 
in  State-supported  institutions  such  as 
hospitals,  prisons,  homes  for  the  aged 
and  for  dependent  children.  Only  about 
2  percent  of  the  physically  handicapped 
are  receiving  the  special  public  library 
services  they  need  and  were  promised 
when  we  enacted  the  legislation.  Less 
than  half  of  the  State-supported  residen- 
tial Institutions  are  getting  the  aid  we 
promised  because  of  the  insufficient  ap- 
propriations. 

"The  demands  are  therefore  very  great 
upon  title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act.  With  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  the  appropriation  would 
still  be  less  than  half  the  amount  author- 
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Labor  and  Education  considered  very 
carefully  before  adopting.  Title  m. 
which  supports  interlibrary  cooperation, 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  program.  It  en- 
ables the  libraries  to  knit  together  the 
services  provided  in  various  parts  of  each 
State  and  among  libraries  of  all  types. 

New  York  State  has  used  its  title  m 
funds  to  improve  interlibrary  loan  serv- 
ices with  NYSILL— the  New  York  State 
Interlibrary  Loan  Network.  It  operates 
through  selected  public  Ubrary  systems, 
which  are  designated  as  Area  Referral 
Centers,  and  selected  public,  college,  and 
special  libraries,  which  are  designated  as 
Subject  Referral  Centers.  The  hub  aund 
monitor  of  this  network  is  the  New  York 
State  Library.  In  this  way,  the  library 
patron  in  every  part  of  the  State  has 
access  to  large  general  library  collec- 
tions as  well  as  extensive  special  collec- 
tions in  many  fields.  This  service  is 
needed  in  every  State,  for  it  capitalizes 
on  the  Investment  in  library  services  by 
expanding  access,  and  the  Federal  in- 
vestment that  is  required  is  very  small 
indeed  in  proportion  to  the  improve- 
ment that  is  wrought. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some 
300  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  have  planned  new  public  library 
construction  projects  or  the  moderniza- 
tion or  expansion  of  existing  facilities. 
Many  of  these  projects  are  located  in 
inner-city  areas;  some  of  them  involve 
the  alteration  of  stores  to  provide  library 
services  or  the  provision  of  a  small  U- 
brary  in  a  low-income  housing  project. 
Many  others  are  for  rural  areas  that 
have  no  library  buildings  or  only  worn- 
out  and  overcrowded  buildings.  The 
amendment  would  permit  the  building  of 
some  30  to  36  additional  libraries — that 
is  all  the  amendment  would  add,  and 
that  is  hardly  more  than  a  token  addi- 
tion, yet  welcome  and  needed. 

To  further  illustrate  the  importance 
of  providing  adequate  public  library 
construction  funds,  I  cite  a  case  in  my 
own  district.  In  1969,  New  Rochelle  was 
ready  to  begin  constructing  a  library 
building,  but  there  was  not  enough  Fed- 
eral money  to  go  ahead.  Subsequently, 
the  construction  site  was  lost,  and  with 
it  the  proposed  Audio  Visual  Center  for 
the  Westchester  System. 

I  would  add.  in  closing,  Mr.  Chsiirman, 
that  considerably  more  than  libraries  are 
at  stake  in  the  current  fiscal  crisL«;  af- 
fecting our  universities.  While  the  com- 
mittee has  labored  under  difiBcult  cir- 
cumstances to  make  appropriations  for 
student  aid  programs  which  have  not  yet 
been  authorized.  I  think  that  the  addi- 
tional amounts  in  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment for  educational  oppwrtunity  grants 
and  work-study  are  essential.  While  the 
administration  may  wish  to  persist  in 
sticking  its  head  in  the  sand  and  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  loans  from  the  private 
sector  are  not  a  feasible  means  of  fi- 
nancing higher  education  today  for  fam- 
ilies in  income  ranges  over  $10,000.  I 
trust  that  we  in  the  Congress  will  pay 
greater  attention  to  the  realities.  We 
can  start  by  increasing,  rather  than  by 
allowing  to  remain  static,  the  number  of 
EOG's  and  work-study  awards  made. 

Similarly,  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee, by  recommending  $293  million 
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for  NDEA  direct  loans,  has  rescued  that 
important  program  from  the  obBvion 
to  which  a  $5  billion  budget  request  would 
have  consigned  It.  The  648,900  students 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  this 
vital  program  with  these  funds. 

And  although  this  bill  Is  not  the  pt-oper 
vehicle  for  a  discussion  of  new  progiains, 
I  must  take  the  opyportunity  to  empoasize 
again  that  unless  we  give  serious :  con- 
sideration to  institutional  aid  to  colleges 
and  universities,  we  may  well  be  conplgn- 
Ing  our  great  imiversities  to  a  redijction 
in  the  very  services  and  programs  that 
have  made  them  great.  In  my  judgfient, 
our  Nation  cannot  afford  that  anjd  we 
are  deluding  ourselves  if  we  think!  that 
education — whether  elementary,  sec- 
ondary or  lilgher — Is  going  to  survlvfe  and 
liirive  without  a  massive  infuMcKi  of 
Federal  aid.  The  sooner  we  accept  that 
fact  the  sooner  our  educatiaial  system 
can  concentrate  on  excellence  in$tead 
of  survival.  1 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wi|Ll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  hap 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  g^ 
man  for  yielding.  I  commend  him 
statement.  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  df  the 
Hathaway  amendment  to  increase  I  Fed- 
eral fxmdis  for  education. 

Today  not  only  are  mere  children  at- 
tending school  but  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion are  rising  rapidly.  The  administra- 
tion has  recommended  a  hold-th^-line 
budget,  but  to  hold  the  line  in  the  face 
of  increasing  numbers  and  increJBslng 
costs  is  to  fall  further  behind.  Substantial 
Increases  are  needed  if  we  are  toj  just 
hold  the  line  and  our  objective  should  be 
to  do  more.  The  President  argued  that 
we  needed  the  SST  so  that  we  could 
maintain  our  leading  position  in  |iero- 
space  construction.  I  would  rather  ^ee  us 
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1S71  tppre-        1972  budgtt 
1(70  actual  ptiation  raqucst 


Elementary  and  saeondary  education: 

Aid  to  school  districts:  o 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

I): 
Pt  A: 

Basiegranb J42 

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

PI  C:  Special  grants  lot  urban  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Granb  to  States  for  idiool  library  materials 

(ESEA  II)... 

Strengthening  State  departments  ot  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  State* 

Granb  fsr  special  proiecb 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  ra- 
modellng (NDEA  III): 

Granb  to  States        ..        1 

Loans  to  nonprofit  prtvate  schoob - 

Stat*  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII).. 

BUmgual  education  (ESEA  VII)...  

Fallow    Through    (Economic    Opportunity 
Act  sec.  222(aX2)) •        i 


1  002 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation       54 


School  asststanca  In  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-«74) 

Construction  (Public  Uw  81-815) 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas 


leading  the  world  in  education;  in  what 
we  can  do  for  deprived  segments  of  our 
society;  in  what  we  can  do  for  handi- 
capped children. 

In  my  own  district,  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  education  is  acute.  For 
example,  the  Upward  Bound  program, 
originally  started  by  the  Oflace  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  and  later  transferred 
to  the  OflQce  of  Education  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
has  helped  many  young  people  from  the 
23d  District  in  New  York,  who  might 
otherwise  never  have  been  able  to  meet 
the  academic  requirements  to  go  to  col- 
lege, continue  on  to  college  after  com- 
pleting high  school.  This  program  is  be- 
ing severely  cut  back  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  Hathaway  amendment  will  add 
$5  million  to  this  program,  the  bare 
minimum  to  enable  this  program  to  con- 
tinue at  present  levels  in  the  face  of  ris- 
ing costs.  We  can  do  no  less. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Hathaway 
amendment  does  not  include  any  In- 
crease in  title  VII,  ESEA,  funds  for  bilin- 
gual education.  Last  year,  $25  million 
was  appropriated  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion. This  year,  the  amount  has  been 
increased  to  $27  million  by  the  commit- 
tee but  this  is  still  73  percent  below  the 
level  authorized  by  Congress.  Since  the 
Hathaway  amendment  does  not  increase 
this  amount.  I  would  like  to  go  on  record 
as  urging  the  Senate  to  provide  a  sub- 
stcmtial  increase  in  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
accept  the  Senate  increase  in  conference. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended $4.77  billion  in  the  education 
appropriations  bill  before  us  today,  an 
amount  which  is  a  bare  $101  million 
above  the  President's  bsu-e  bones  budget 
request.  The  Hathaway  amendment 
woiUd  add  a  total  of  $728.6  million  to  the 
committee  bill,  an  increase  which,  when 
viewed  in  terms  of  the  increased  costs  of 
education   and   the  priority  education 


should  have  in  our  Nation,  can  only  be 
viewed  as  minimal.  This  increase  includes 
funds  for  higher  education,  vocational 
and  adult  education  programs,  impact 
aid,  educational  assistance  to  handi- 
capped children,  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  and  many  other  important 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
package  amendment  to  provide  $728  mil- 
lion additional  over  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation for  the  fimdlng  of  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  school  year  which 
will  begin  in  September  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  which  we  con- 
sider today  marks  the  third  conflict  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  administrati(«i 
over  the  funding  of  education  programs. 
The  President  vetoed  both  the  Office  of 
Education  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal 
year  1970  and  fiscal  year  1971.  The  com- 
mittee bill  for  fiscal  year  1972  would  ap- 
propriate approximately  $4,654  million  to 
the  Ofllce  of  Education  for  education 
programs  conducted  by  local  education 
agencies,  State  education  agencies,  voca- 
tional education  agencies,  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  It  does  make 
some  steps  forward  in  restoring  funds 
eliminated  for  education  by  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  submission.  At  this  point, 
let  me  show  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  what  the  President's  budget 
submission  would  mean  for  education  in 
the  State  of  Michigan.  If  the  budget  were 
followed  instead  of  what  Congress  appro- 
priated last  year,  $111,351,479  for  Mich- 
igan, the  State  would  receive  this  year 
only  $84,561,922.  To  illustrate  the  Impact, 
let  me  submit  at  this  point  tables  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  respect  to  the 
President's  budget  Impact  on  Michigan. 


Rscai  year- 


Fiscal  year- 


1970  actual 


1971  appro- 
priation 


1972  budget 
reqiest 


Emergency  school  assistance. 


Jll,332 


339.833  $47,052,229  $47,486,093 
423,398  470.522  474,861 
945,696             945,696 


392,756 

346,325  5,857,683 

000,378  3,765,418 

.131  1,002,131 


392,756 
5.837,297 

3.780,218 
1, 116, 121 


553,289        2,116,053 
86,366 85.916' 


256,450 
802,333 


810,503       61,688,404         60,033,042 


690,071         5,523,000  4,983,000 


690,071 


5,  523, 000 


4, 983,  000 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

state  grant  programs  (EHA,  pL  B) $1, 268. 699 

Early  childhood  pro]ects(EHA,  pt  C,  sec.623).  100, 000 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 1,479,273  . 

Research  and  Innovation 737,563 


1,426,642        {1,472,906 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


3,585,535         1,426,642 


1,472,906 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Granb  to  States  tor  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  granb.. 12,038,767 

Programs    for    studenb   with    special 

needs  (VEA.  pt.  B) 665,143 

Consumer  and  homemsklng  education 
(VEA,  pt  F). 


Work-study  (VEA,  pt  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  G). 


State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  B). . . 
Vocational  research : 

Innovation  (VEA,  pt  D) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I).. 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Granb  to  States 

Special  projecb  and  teacher  education. 


586.753 

186,486 

353,636 

74,803 

280,886 

"  ■36,'275' 

1,106,931 
141,999 


12,596,706 

782,682 

831,649 

241,334 

552,045 

74,803 

Ul,818 

■  i,"399,'634' 

1,248,005 


15,217,985 


85,062 


1,686,848 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion       15,465,679 


18.168,676         16,989,815 
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Fbcal  year- 


1971  appro- 
1970  actual  piration 


1972  budget 
request 


H«h«r  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study  — 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec.  403): 

•    .  Talent  Searcii 

M   Special  services  in  college 

w    Upward  Bound 

Institutionsl  assistance: 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEA  111) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFA  I) . 

State  administration  and  planning 

(HEFA  I) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  re- 
search (NDEA  VI)..     

Training     grants    (Fulbright- 

Hays  Act) 

University     community      services 

(HEA  I) 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act). 
Permanent    (Second     Morrill 

Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equip- 
ment (HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment 


$6,815,400  $2,894,032 
4,773,268  6,082,702 
8,690,339       10,522.089 


171.000 
984,309 
240,000 


50,000 

21,940 

1.733.216         1,701,935 

1,247.385 

219,606     156,601 


$99,817 


1.157,950 

113,638 

283.968  283,968 

336.028  248,182 

50.000  50,000 


43,207 
302,450 


283,968 


50,000 


Fiscal  year— 


1971  appro- 
1970  actual  pnatto:) 


1972  budget 
request 


Higher  education— Cont 

College  personnel  development $1,837,925 


Subtotal,  higher  education 28.725.972     $22,285,166 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special  progra.ns  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career  opportunities  and   urban/rural 
school  programs . 


3,015.609 

798,719 
877,245 


555,910 


$433,785 


181,854 


Subtotal,  education  professions  de- 
velopment  


4.691.573 


555,910 


181.854 


Libraries  and  educational  communk:attons: 
Public  libraries: 

Servtees 

Construction  (ISCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  Il-B) .  

Educational    broadcasting    facilities   (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  III) 


1.263.804 


344.588 
266.901 


1.489.643 
202,706 


467, 440 


Subtotal,      libraries 
communications... 


and     educational 


1,875.293         1.692.349  467,440 


Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964) 


1. 561, 240 
432,977 


Total,  Office  of  Education 115,838,843      111.351,479 


84,561.922 


I  submit  to  my  colleagues,  however, 
that  a  simple  restoration  of  cuts  falls 
far  short  of  what  needs  to  be  done  at  this 
time.  At  a  time  when  there  is  a  crisis  in 
every  school  in  the  Nation  with  respect 
to  increased  enrollment,  rising  costs, 
underpaid  teachers,  desperate  need  for 
inservice  training,  new  materials  and 
new  equipment,  substantial  increases  of 
new  financial  resources  must  be  provided. 
The  Hathaway  amendment  is  extremely 
modest,  but  I  see  it  as  only  the  first  step 
of  a  legislative  process,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  as  the  legislation  progresses 
through  the  Senate  and  again  through 
the  House  after  conference,  we  can  more 
closely  approach  what  Congress  has  al- 
ready authorized  in  funding  these  pro- 
grams. The  total  funds  provided  for  ed- 
ucation, assuming  the  adoption  of  the 
Hathaway  package,  will  be  slightly  over 
$5,000,000,000.  Yet,  Congress  has  already 
authorized  in  excess  of  $11,000,000,000. 
I  say  to  my  colleagues:  This  Is  the 
amount  we  should  be  providing.  This  Is 
the  amount  we  are  capable  of  providing 
right  now,  without  waltiiig  for  newly 
authorized  legislation.  The  Congress  has 
provided  the  means  by  which  we  can 
bring  relief  to  all  facets  of  education.  It 
exists  on  the  books.  It  does  not  need  the 
hearing  process,  the  lengthy  debate  that 
accompanies  new  authorizing  legislation. 
This  is  why  I  say  to  you  that  the  pro- 
posal confronting  us  today  in  the  Hath- 
away package  Is  a  modest  one. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
would  dare  to  veto  this  modest  proposal. 
But,  if  he  did,  I  beUeve  that  the  crisis  in 
education  would  again  call  upon  the  Con- 
PW  to  override  the  veto.  I  urge  my 
wlleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
"Crease  of  $728,000,000  for  education 
which  will  provide  additional  funds  for 
vocational  education,  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  for  the  purchase  of 
equiianent  for  laboratories,  provide  new 


facilities  for  colleges  and  universities,  and 
increase  the  amount  of  funds  available 
for  college  work-study  and  national  de- 
fense student  loans. 

Mr.  CJhairman,  It  Is  indeed  sad  that 
we  have  spent  so  much  time  in  the  last 
2  hours  talking  about  all  the  things  that 
are  not  in  the  Hathaway  amendment, 
while  once  again  we  are  attempting  to 
use  those  in  our  society  who  are  least 
able  to  be&r  the  burden  as  the  scape- 
goats for  our  failure  to  find  the  solution 
to  all  of  the  problems  we  are  unable  as 
a  legislative  body  and  the  President  is 
unable  as  the  Chief  Executive  to  deal 
with.  ()nce  again,  as  we  have  so  many 
times  In  the  past,  we  are  looking  around 
and  sa3dng,  "Who  is  the  least  able  to 
carry  the  burden?"  And  then  we  are 
placing  the  burden  on  their  shoulders. 

It  really  pains  me  to  hear  the  gentie- 
man  from  Michigan,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  followed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  stand  here 
and  talk  in  terms  of  issuing  Members  of 
the  House  with  high-powered  rifles  to  sit 
by  the  jungle  p>ath  ready  to  shoot  down 
aiHJropriations  expenditures  and  solve 
the  problems  of  our  budget  and  clear  up 
the  deficit.  The  fact  is  they  are  advocat- 
ing that  the  Members  sit  by  the  pnth 
with  their  rifles  and  shoot  mice  while 
the  elephants  march  by. 

These  same  people  were  on  the  floor 
leist  week  telling  the  Members  we  were 
going  to  go  bust  in  this  country  unless 
we  spent  more  on  the  SST,  There  was 
not  one  word  from  the  President  about 
how  Inflationary  that  would  be. 

It  pains  me  to  hear  the  cries  and  see 
the  crocodile  tears  from  the  minority 
leader  over  a  delay  in  the  education  ap- 
propriations unless  we  pass  this  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  CThair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  will  yield 


to  the  genUeman  from  Michigan  if  the 
gentieinan  will  help  me  get  time  equal 
to  what  the  gentieman  had  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  I  will  not  jrield  unless  I  get  the 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  passed  this  author- 
ization bill  last  year  in  March,  not 
April,  as  we  are  now,  and  the  reason 
the  money  did  not  get  to  the  schools 
until  after  the  schools  started  in  the 
fall  was  not  because  of  dereliction  or  in- 
action on  the  part  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  full  committee  or  the 
subcommittee,  or  of  this  House  or  of  the 
Congress,  for  that  matter.  It  was  be- 
cause the  President  of  the  United 
States  decided  to  draw  the  line  against 
inflation  on  all  school  expenditures.  If 
we  do  not  adopt  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment, we  will  be  firing  teachers  who 
were  paid  with  Federal  dollars  last 
year.  We  will  not  be  firing  the  teachers 
because  we  have  less  pupils.  We  will  be 
firing  them  because  we  cannot  send  the 
students  to  school  for  full  days. 

This  is  being  done  in  a  country  in 
which,  in  response  to  the  President  who 
asked  us  to  go  to  the  moon  in  10  years, 
we  did  so.  We  are  now  getting  ready  to 
celebrate  our  200th  anniversary  by  hav- 
ing school  less  than  full  days,  by  having 
school  of  half  days  for  many  of  the 
children  in  this  country. 

We  hear  that  we  have  not  cut  down 
Federal  support  in  this  field.  We  hear 
we  have  not  cut  down  the  legislation 
in  this  field,  but  every  year  we  hear  we 
spend  more  money  on  education,  and 
twice  as  much  as  10  years  ago.  That  is 
true,  but  the  cost  of  education  has 
gone  up  three  times  while  we  have  in- 
creased the  expenditure  only  twice.  We 
are  not  providing  the  level  of  support 
we  provided  before.  In  1965  when  we 
first  passed  this  legislation,  this  House 
then  appropriated  88  percent  of  what  it 
had  authorized  in  legislation.  This  year 
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we  are  supporting,  if  we  vote  igainst 
the  Kathaway  amendment,  only  J7  per- 
cent of  the  money  we  already  hav ;  voted 
to  expend. 

A  majority  of  this  House — and  this  is 
not  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican  issue — 
on  both  sides  of  this  House  this  body 
has  voted  to  expend  these  funds.  IVe  are 
now  being  asked,  out  of  some  >ort  of 
loyalty  to  the  committee  and  sorie  plea 
to  save  the  budget,  to  vote  for  37  i)ercent 
of  the  money  we  promised  the  people  of 
the  country  we  were  going  to  expend 
on  education.  Every  year  sinc(  these 
programs  have  been  in  effect,  eve-y  year 
since  1965,  including  the  last  two  yesurs 
when  we  have  adopted  the  Joelson 
amendment  and  the  Cohelan  ijnend- 
ment,  which  are  identical  wlJi  the 
Hathaway  amendment  in  their  jurpose 
and  scope,  we  have  cut  back  on  tl  le  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  education. 

Do  not  be  fooled  by  those  wiio  are  say- 
ing that  we  are  here  asking  for  $750  mil- 
lion of  new  money.  All  we  are  asking 
Members  to  do  is  to  keep  afloat  the  school 
children  who  are  not  trying  t(f  swim 
ahead.  They  are  falling  behind  now,  but 
we  are  trying  to  keep  them  from 
drowning. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  ?ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yiel< :  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
first  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
great  concern  for  the  problem  th«  House 
now  considers.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the 
gentleman  agrees  that  unless  the!  Hath- 
away package  is  adopted  "b"  children 
will  be  drastically  reduced  but  i  it  is 
adopted  at  least  we  will  achieve  )0  per- 
cent funding  for  both  "a"  children  and 
"b"  children. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  jgentle- 
man  is  exactly  right.  The  effect  of  oppos- 
ing the  Hathaway  amendment  and  sup- 
porting the  committee  is  to  rewiite  the 
substantive  legislation,  previously  passed 
by  Congress,  and  reduce  support  in  im- 
pact school  districts. 

The  committee  recommendatioi  i  totals 
$4,596.7  mUlion  or  about  40  per:ent  of 
the  authorization.  This  Is  $6,809.5  million, 
or  60  percent  below  the  authorized  level. 
The  Hathaway  amendment  totaU  $728.6 
million,  or  less  than  11  percent  of  the 
$6,809.5  million  which  education  pro- 
grams are  underfunded. 

Adoption  of  the  Hathaway  amci  idraent 
would  increase  the  total  education  appro- 
priation from  $4,596.7  million  to  |5,325.3 
million  or  about  48  percent  of  tihe  au- 
thorization. Thus,  even  with  appcoval  of 
the  Hathaway  amendment,  edtication 
programs  would  still  be  funded  lat  less 
than  half  of  the  authorized  level. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  Reluctant- 
ly, as  a  Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
I  make  the  observation  that  our  leader- 
ship is  not  present  at  a  time  when  we  are 
considering  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  that  could  come  before  this 
body.  Our  leadership  is  not  glviig  the 
kind  of  support  that  is  necessary  even  to 
insure  full  attendance  in  this  House.  As 
one  Member  on  this  side  of  the  lalsle,  I 
resent  it.  The  leadership  that  is  des- 
perately needed,  however,  goes  |ar  be- 
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yond  mere  presence  on  this  floor.  As  the 
majority  party  in  Congress,  we  cannot 
escape  the  responsibility  for  the  ultimate 
result  of  this  legislation.  We  have  before 
us  an  appropriations  bill  for  education 
which  is  sorely  inadequate  to  meet  the 
increased  enrollment  and  increased  costs 
of  our  schools.  The  Hathaway  amend- 
ment can  and  must  be  won.  But  where 
have  our  leaders  been?  They  should  have 
been  actively  pursuing  the  passage  of  this 
extremely  crucial  increase  for  education. 

I  strongly  support  the  Hathaway 
amendment,  and  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  comes  to 
schools  I  believe  we  all  agree  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  emotional  issue,  not  only 
because  of  the  deep  feeling  we  all  have 
for  the  youth  of  this  country  but  also 
because  of  the  absolute  knowledge  we 
have  that  without  education  this  coun- 
try will  fail  in  the  long  run. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  place  my  confidence  in 
those  who  are  interested  in  education 
and  who  spend  months  each  and  every 
year  studying  these  problems  and  sup- 
porting education  to  the  maximum  of 
their  ability.  That  is  the  members  of  this 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  be- 
Ueve,  and  to  say,  that  I  do  not  believe 
it  made  much  difference  how  much 
money  was  put  in  here  by  the  committee; 
an  amendment  woiild  have  been  offered 
on  this  floor  to  greatly  increase  it,  be- 
cause it  is  usually  accepted  as  good  poli- 
tics. 

In  these  days  when  a  dollar  is  buying 
less  and  less,  when  we  are  increasing 
year  by  year  the  amount  of  money  spent 
for  education,  what  your  people  and 
my  people  believe  we  need  is  more  edu- 
cation for  the  money  we  spend. 

I  say  to  you,  if  you  will  start  with  Dan 
Flood  and  go  down  the  list — Neal  Smith, 
Bn.L  Hull,  Bn.L  Naxcher,  Bob  Casey, 
Bob  Michel,  Garner  Shriver,  and  Silvio 
CoNTE — I  do  not  know  of  any  group  in 
this  country  I  can  tell  the  school  people 
of  my  district  I  would  rather  look  to,  to 
see  that  the  schools  are  nm  year  in  and 
year  out  on  a  solid,  sound  basis. 

Now,  there  may  seem  to  be  a  little  po- 
litical benefit  to  some  in  sending  a  bill 
down  to  the  President  that  he  would 
have  to  veto.  It  could  be  you  might 
override  such  veto.  I  do  not  think  so. 
May  I  say  too,  if  we  get  into  enough  of 
a  wrangle  the  Department  of  Education 
may  be  forced  to  operate  on  last  year's 
level  on  a  continuhig  resolution  and  have 
less  than  is  in  this  bill.  Such  a  situation 
has  happened  in  the  past. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  when  we  discussed 
this  issue  years  ago.  Whatever  amount 
of  money  had  been  put  into  the  bill  by 
the  committee  which  sp>ent  weeks  and 
weeks  studying  it,  which  raised  it  above 
last  year's  level  and  above  the  budget 
level,  somebody,  somehow,  would  have 
offered  an  amendment  to  increase  it,  be- 
cause it  is  that  kind  of  an  issue. 

I  hope  you  will  listen  to  me  and  think 
about  this.  I  tell  my  school  people,  and 
I  believe  you  can  tell  yours,  I  would 
rather  support  the  Members  who  han- 


dle this  program  year  after  year,  who 
believe  in  your  program,  who  study  the 
facts,  who  come  in  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  us,  in  whom  the  Congress  can 
have  confidence  to  look  at  the  issue, 
rather  than  to  have  a  Johnny-come- 
lately  effort  to  raise  the  amount,  an  ac- 
tion which,  I  repeat,  will  be  made  every 
year. 

That  is  not  to  refiect  in  any  way  on 
my  colleagues  who  follow  that  course 
of  action. 

I  repeat,  let  us  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment and  let  us  go  ahead  with  this  sub- 
stantial increase  in  funds  for  education. 
Then  let  us  cooperate  with  our  folks  at 
home  and  try  to  get  more  education  for 
the  dollars  we  spend.  That  is  what  we 
need. 

Oh,  it  tears  your  heart  out  to  read  in 
the  daily  papers  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  go  around  the  covmtry  and  see 
how  little  of  the  money  that  is  being 
spent  is  going  to  real  education.  Yes,  and 
you  can  go  and  see  what  we  need  in  these 
schools.  We  need  discipline,  we  need  pub- 
lic support,  we  need  parental  support  and 
yes,  judicial  imderstanding  that  educa- 
tion must  come  first.  We  need  to  teach 
the  boys  to  read  and  write,  to  teach  them 
the  fimdamentals  of  arithmetic.  Friends, 
we  have  a  lot  of  troubles.  Too  frequently 
we  are  not  teaching  the  subjects  that  the 
students  need.  We  can  dish  out  all  ol 
the  money  in  the  world  because  of  what? 
Not  because  of  the  yoimgsters  in  school 
but  because  of  a  highly  organized  edu- 
cational group,  many  whom  I  number 
among  my  friends,  but  I  have  never  seen 
them  have  enough  money  since  I  started 
in  political  life  at  the  age  of  21.  You  just 
cannot  satisfy  that  group.  And  most 
are  very  sincere. 

Let  us  go  back  and  support  this  com- 
mittee who  have  worked  with  this  bill 
and  who  have  recommended  more  than 
$200  million  above  what  they  had  hereto- 
fore. Let  us  see  that  these  fimds  go  to  our 
schools.  Let  us  not  have  a  wrangle  with 
the  White  Hoiose  and  end  up  with  less 
money  than  we  had  last  year.  I  hope  you 
will  vote  down  this  amendment  and  sup- 
port this  able  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Conunittee,  I  would  like  to  join  with  my 
colleague  who  just  preceded  me  in  ask- 
ing you  for  several  reasons  to  vote  down 
this  package  amendment. 

You  are  stiU  going  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, after  you  vote  down  this  package, 
of  reading  tliis  bill  through  paragraph 
by  paragraph  suid  making  the  amend- 
ments that  you  think  you  ought  to  make 
and  rejecting  or  supporting  them  on 
their  individual  merits. 

This  package  amendment  was  offered 
to  the  very  first  item  in  the  bill.  If  it  is 
defeated,  we  go  back  to  that  initial  stage 
and  read  it  through  item  by  item. 

You  would  think  when  you  hear  some 
of  the  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced here  that  education  today  is  de- 
pendent solely  on  Federal  dollars  for  sus- 
tenance. But,  I  would  remind  you  that 
Federal  funds  account  for  11  percent  of 
the  total  national  expenditure  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  and 
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25  percent  of  the  total  expenditure  for 
higher  education. 

I  would  also  point  out  elementary  and 
secondary  enrollment  increased  about  17 
percent  from  the  fall  of  1968  through 
1970  and  in  those  2  years  the  total  of 
State,  local,  and  Federal  funding  in- 
creased by  20.6  percent.  The  per  pupil 
expenditures  during  the  same  period  of 
time  went  from  $786  to  $932 — an  18-per- 
cent increase  in  2  years. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEX.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Chairman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  suggest  that  we  listen 
quietly. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Proceeding  further,  in 
the  field  of  higher  education,  from  1968 
to  1970,  higher  education  enrollment  in- 
creased about  10  percent,  but  during 
that  same  period  of  time  the  total  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  fimding  for  higher 
education  increased  more  than  23  per- 
cent. Per  pupil  expenditures  went  up 
from  $2,941  to  $3,278  or  an  11.8-percent 
increase. 

Now  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
some  of  the  individual  items  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  suggests  ought  to 
be  increased  in  this  particular  bill. 

Incidentally,  who  did  put  together  this 
package  amendment?  I  suspect  it  is  no 
secret  to  anyone  that  the  education 
lobby  and  the  Emergency  Committee  for 
Full  Funding  meeting  across  the  street 
one  afternoon,  as  was  previously  alluded 
to,  did  so.  I  suggest  those  of  us  who  sat 
for  6  weeks  in  these  hearings  listening 
to  all  of  the  witnes.ses  have  a  little  bit 
bettor  idea  about  what  the  individual 
items  ought  to  call  for  instead  of  some- 
one coming  in  from  outside  and  trying 
to  tell  us  as  Members  of  Congress  what 
is  best  for  education  and  the  country. 

This  lobbying  operation  has  misrepre- 
sented to  many  of  your  constituents 
what  the  real  big  issue  is  here. 

To  the  land  grant  colleges  the  pressure 
has  come  for  restoration  of  just  a  small 
item  of  $5  million.  To  the  vocational  edu- 
cation people,  the  Hathaway  amendment 
means  more  money  for  them  in  the 
amount  of  $50  million  and  so  on.  To  each 
of  the  groups  the  pitch  is  made  for  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  for  what  they 
would  get  out  of  It,  but  the  big  issue  here 
is  the  total  package  of  $728  milUon.  It  is 
an  outlandish  overall  increase,  but  let 
me  go  to  the  specifics  and  answer  each 
item  of  proposed  increase  point  by  point. 

The  first  Item  calls  for  a  $150  million 
increase  for  title  I.  Expenditures  have  in 
fact  risen  proportionately  a  much  greater 
amount  than  the  student  enrollment  and 
greater  than  the  Inflationary  factor.  We 
have  had  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QmE)  point  out  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  title  I.  We  have  not  yet 
completed  our  evaluation  of  that  partic- 
ular program.  No  assurances  do  we  have 
yet  that  the  dollars  are  achieving  the 
purposes  of  the  legislation.  We  have  to 
get  a  better  fix  on  the  program  before 
pouring  more  dollars  Into  it. 

Then  we  move  on  to  supplementary 
services.  The  gentleman  from  Maine  says 
we  ought  to  have  $15  million  more  In 
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here  and  says  that  at  an  average  cost  per 
program  supported  of  $193,000  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  give  us  less  than  $6 
million  or  50  new  starts — one  per  State. 
The  $5  million  add-on  would  permit 
three  per  State.  What  can  you  say  to  the 
argument  that  if  one  is  good,  then  three 
are  better?  And,  that  is  about  the  only 
argument  for  an  Increase  available  here. 
I  suggest  that  what  the  committee  has 
provided  is  sufficient. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Library  Re- 
sources, the  gentleman  from  Maine  says 
we  ought  to  have  another  $5  milUon.  On 
what  basis  is  the  statement  made  that 
another  $5  million  is  needed  just  to  main- 
tain the  program?  The  committee  has 
already  added  what  could  be  considerd  a 
cost-of-living  increase  which  amoimts 
to  about  6.25  percent,  which  should  be 
adequate  to  maintain  the  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  put  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  on  the  spot  himself  as 
to  how  he  arrived  at  the  particular  figure. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  in  order  to  tell  him  how  that 
figure  was  arrived  at? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman when  I  complete  my  statement. 

Now,  take  the  third  item  of  $30  mil- 
lion, to  be  added  to  the  item  for  equip- 
ment, materials  and  minor  remodeling. 
Of  course,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
budget  for  this  but  your  committee  saw 
fit  to  add  $20  million. 

However,  there  are  a  variety  of  other 
programs  imder  which  this  particular 
equipment  can  be  pxirchased.  We  know 
what  will  happen  In  the  other  body,  and 
we  have  some  problems  in  the  conference 
on  this  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Michel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  On  the  dropout  pro- 
vision, the  gentleman  from  Maine  adds 
$1  million  over  the  figure  of  $10  million 
which  is  carried  in  our  bill.  But  you 
know  there  axe  a  number  of  other  pro- 
grams not  so  visibly  marked  as  the  drop- 
out provision.  Title  I  certainly  cannot  be 
ignored,  as  well  as  the  supplementary 
centers,  vocationeil  work  studies  and  co- 
operative education — all  programs  de- 
signed to  cut  down  on  dropouts.  But, 
again,  a  little  sweetener  is  thrown  out 
with  no  real  justification. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference 
to  grants  to  the  States  for  special  proj- 
ects. Why  $7  million?  We  have  an  in- 
crease of  $3^4  million  in  the  bill  and 
that  figure  is  based  upon  the  statements 
and  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  the 
arguments  we  heard. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Public  Law 
874 — Impact  aid.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  with  this  act,  of  course,  Mr.  Hath- 
away is  talking  about  funding  A  and  B 
categories  at  90  percent.  However,  un- 
der the  committee  bill  the  A's  with  over 
25  percent  will  get  100  percent  and  those 
A  districts  with  less  than  25  percent  will 
get  90  percent  funding  and  then,  B's  of 
course,  will  be  scaled  down  to  68  per- 
cent. 

I  submit  to  you  that  what  the  package 
does  for  your  A  category  with  25  percent 


or  more  federally  connected  students — 
the  real  problem  areas — is  inadequate. 
And  then  the  Hathaway  amendments 
woiUd  provide  $75  million  for  dis- 
tricts with  public  housing.  This  is  bad, 
for  the  money  goes  to  the  district,  but  in 
Peoria  the  school  district  covers  the 
whole  conomunity.  The  most  affluent 
areas  in  town  conceivably  could  get  in 
on  the  program  simply  because  our  hav- 
ing some  public  housing. 

I  say  to  you  people  who  want  to  do 
something  for  the  cities,  that  this  is  not 
the  route  to  take.  You  have  been  the 
people  who  have  been  criticizing  the  im- 
pacted aid  program  as  one  of  the  worst 
programs  on  the  books.  Hov.ever,  now 
you  are  trying  to  go  through  the  back 
door  to  get  the  money  under  that  pro- 
gram for  the  cities.  And  to  those  of  you 
who  have  a  legitimate  case  for  impact- 
ed add,  think  about  how  you  will  be  sub- 
merged later  on  for  your  legitimate 
needs  if  this  thing  gets  expanded  to  in- 
clude public  housing? 

For  bona  fide  and  legitimate  impacted 
areas;  yes,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
fimd  those,  but  let  us  not  get  into  the 
business  of  payments  to  districts  with 
public  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  for  the 
handicapped.  We  increased  this  item  by 
$5  miUion  in  our  bill.  Mr.  Hathaway  says: 

WeU,  let  us  shoot  the  works  and  add  an- 
other $5  mllUon. 

Why  not  $10  miUion  or  $20  miUion 
more. 

E^rery  Member  on  this  floor  can  out- 
demagog  one  another  on  this  one.  Send 
the  record  back  home,  and  tell  the  folks 
what  a  champion  you  are  for  the  cause. 

The  committee  Increased  these  pro- 
grams selectively  by  $5  million.  Further 
increases,  especially  of  a  blanket  natiu-e, 
could  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  program. 
The  intent  of  Congress  was  to  provide 
catalysts  to  bring  about  changes  in  our 
educational  patterns  in  the  field.  The 
Federal  commitment  was  never  Intended 
to  be  a  total  one  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
viding complete  per-chlld  cost  of  edu- 
cation and  support.  Go  back  and  read  the 
legislative  history  on  this  p>articular  item. 
Programs  developed  to  the  limit  are  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  quality  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  much  larger  and  more  di- 
rect programs  being  conducted  by  State 
and  local  educational  agencies.  Models 
developed  imder  these  programs  have  al- 
ready led  several  State  legislatures  to 
enact  legislation  to  enable  local  agen- 
cies to  claim  funds  for  the  multiple- 
handicapped  children  attending  school, 
and  assume  high  portions  of  the  cost 
of  special  education,  instruction,  and 
materials. 

Then  of  course  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, to  which  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
wants  to  add  on  another  $86  million.  The 
budget  came  in  at  a  far  lower  figure,  and 
we  saw  fit  to  add  to  this  item  $89  million 
for  vocational  education.  Your  subcom- 
mittee did  that  over  what  was  submitted 
to  us  in  the  budget. 

So  I  submit  that  we  have  done  a  good 
job  there. 

And  for  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vo- 
cational Education,  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  would  add  $1.8  million.  The  add- 
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on  would  brine  an  amount  for  eat  x  coun- 
cil up  to  a  nice,  neat  round  fli;ure  of 
875,000  per.  That  is  about  the  onl  7  justi- 
fication for  that  kind  of  an  incre  ise. 

Can  these  add-ons  actually  b<i  justi- 
fied? I  wonder. 

And  then  we  come  to  adult  edi  cation. 
The  committee  has  $55  million  in  the 
bill,  and  the  gentleman  from  Main ;  would 
like  to  add  on  another  $35  mlUicii. 

Why  $35  mUlion?  The  gentlemiin  says 
this  increase  is  required  to  assume  that 
there  will  be  no  reduction  in  func 
the  1971  level  for  some  17  Statss,  1 
figures  he  uses  show  a  total  reducj 
about  $6  million. 

For  grants  and  work-study  pa^ 
the  gentleman  would  add  $30 
above  your  committee  recommer 
to  help  57,000  more  low-income  students 
than  would  the  committee  bill.  He  over- 
looks the  fact,  however,  that  we  ilso  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  an  Increase  ofj  $288,- 
000.000  over  the  budget  estimite  for 
NDEA  student  loans  which  would  pro- 
vide for  88,500  more  loans  than  last  year. 

Funds  for  special  programs  for]  disad- 
vantaged students  would  be  increased  by 
$5  million  by  the  gentleman's  Amend- 
ment because,  he  says,  the  cost  0f  edu- 
cation has  increased  by  10  percent.  I 
would  just  say  to  the  gentlemaii  from 
Maine  that  if  he  had  sat  in  our  subcom- 
mittee sessions  and  learned  what  {we  did 
about  the  problems  in  the  Talent  |Search 
program  especially,  of  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  their  projectd  and  ac- 
counting for  where  their  money  i$  going 
and  what  results  it  is  getting,  hq  might 
have  second  thoughts  about  eve^  con- 
tinuing current  program  funds,  much 
less  adding  more. 

The  goal  of  the  Talent  Search  program 
is  placement  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tional opportunities,  but  it  was  operated 
for  4  years  without  any  solid  eTldence 
of  actual  placement  in  college  of  im- 
poverished youth  by  the  project  cc^ntrac- 
tors.  In  one  project,  cost  per  studdnt  was 
a  phenomenal  $3,219  per  studeqt,  and 
others  ran  $1,212  per  student,  $^21  per 
student  and  $686  per  student,  for: exam- 
ple. It  makes  no  sense  to  put  more  money 
into  programs  about  which  thare  are 
such  fundamental  unanswered  qujestions 
as  to  their  effectiveness  and  the  results 
we  are  getting  for  our  dollars.  The  need 
in  education  is  too  great  to  do  this. 

Strengthening  developing  institutions 
is  a  high  priority  program  both  w^th  the 
administration  and  with  your  comtnlttee, 
as  evidenced  by  the  $5  million  iicrease 
sought  In  the  budget  and  approved  in  the 
committee  recommendation.  Ftu^ds  are 
targeted  primarily  on  developing  com- 
mimity  colleges  and  black  colleges.  The 
gentleman  would  add  $52  million  Ito  this 
program,  above  that  increase.  He  should 
note,  however,  that  the  objective  here  is 
to  meet  the  need  of  these  developing  in- 
stitutions through  a  variety  of  assistance 
programs,  including  particularly  the  stu- 
dent aid  and  subsidized  construction  loan 
programs,  for  which  HEW  is  giving  these 
institutions  high  priority.  A  $52  piiUion 
increase  is  simply  not  justified. 

The   gentleman  siiggests   adding   $99 


million  for  construction  grants. 


Jut  he 


overlooks  the  fact  that  your  conimittee 
has  made  available  some  $520  million 


in  subsidized  loans  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. This  new  program  of  subsidized 
construction  loans  was  authorized  In  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1969. 
and  the  $520  million  annual  loan  volume 
level  this  program  will  finance  for  next 
year  is  much  higher  than  budget  con- 
straints would  allow  through  the  direct 
loan  program. 

For  university  commimity  services  it 
is  suggested  that  we  add  $6.5  million. 
On  what  is  this  figxu-e  based?  The  $9.- 
500,000  provided  in  the  committee  bill 
will  support  an  estimated  500  programs 
involving  555  institutions  and  1,050.000 
participants.  It  is  expected  that  25  more 
institutions  and  some  50,000  more  people 
will  participate  in  the  programs  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  under  the  funding  pro- 
vided by  your  committee.  But,  more  im- 
portant, this  is  another  one  of  those  pro- 
grams on  which  we  have  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  how  well  and  how  effectively 
our  dollars  are  being  spent. 

An  additional  $8.4  million  would  be 
added  to  funds  for  college  teacher  fel- 
lov/ships  under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  just  point  out  to  him 
that  the  committee  reduced  this  item 
because  of  the  current  surplus  of  college 
teachers  in  so  many  areas.  The  amount 
in  the  bill,  however,  will  allow  continua- 
tion of  the  program  at  a  reasonable  level. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  every  item  in 
more  detail.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  in  the 
interests  of  time  I  will  mention  just  one 
more — libraries.  Your  committee  feels 
the  amounts  provided  in  the  bill  are  ade- 
quate and  reasonable  in  light  of  current 
conditions.  For  public  libraries  we  re- 
stored funds  to  the  1971  level.  In  the  past 
several  years  both  States  and  localities 
have  consistently  overmatched  Federal 
funds  for  public  library  services  and  fa- 
cilities. This  indicates  to  us  that  State 
and  local  sources  could  be  used  to  sup- 
port these  projects,  freeing  Federal  funds 
to  areas  where  there  is  an  even  greater 
need.  As  a  result  of  the  increased  efforts 
over  the  last  few  years,  there  is  now  a 
surplus  in  librarians  trained  under  the 
Librarian  Training  program  of  HEA- 
II-B,  which  is  directed  toward  training 
at  the  graduate  level.  So,  the  funds  in 
the  bill  are  adjusted  accordingly,  leav- 
ing an  amount  adequate  to  continue  the 
program  at  a  level  to  meet  the  need. 

One  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  step  down.  I  have  heard  quite  a  bit  of 
concern  expressed  about  the  level  of  edu- 
cation appropriations  in  relation  to  the 
authorizations  for  the  programs.  It  has 
been  pointed  out.  for  example,  that  our 
committee  recommendation  for  last  year 
was  less  than  40  percent  of  the  author- 
ization level,  and  that  this  year  it  is 
something  less  than  50  percent. 

It  is  a  natural  mistake — Snd  one  that 
is  often  made — to  assume  that  when  a 
legislative  committee  authorizes  i  mil- 
lions or  billions  of  dollars  for  a  program, 
there  are  good,  solid  reasons  for  doing  so. 
Many  people  naturally  assume  that  the 
authorization  figure  is  based  directly  or 
indirectly  on  some  measure  of  need.  But. 
of  course,  we  here  in  Congress  know  that 
this  is  rarely  the  case.  As  often  as  not. 
the  authorization  figures  are  simply 
puiled  out  of  the  air  and  have  little  re- 
lation to  anything  in  the  real  world. 
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Time  and  again  I  have  read  and  re- 
read committee  reports  and  gone  back  to 
hearings  in  a  vain  effort  to  find  some 
justification  for  an  authorization  level  in 
a  bill  that  is  to  come  to  the  floor.  I  have 
made  this  point  many  times  in  the  past 
and.  imf ortunately,  will  probably  have  to 
make  it  again  many  times  in  the  future 
for  this  is  a  problem  which  does  not  lend 
itself  to  easy  or  simple  solution.  It  Ls  di- 
rectly related  to  the  increasing  diflBcult.v 
Congres.s  is  having  in  obtaining  and  ana- 
lyzing and  interpreting  all  the  relevant 
information  needed  to  make  sound  policy 
and  program  decisions. 

When  the  drug  abuse  bill  came  to  the 
floor  during  the  last  Congress,  for  ex- 
ample, I  raised  the  question  as  to  how 
the  Committee  on  Education  pnd  Labor 
determined  its  authorization  figures  for 
the  measure.  It  appeared  as  though  the 
S7,  $10,  and  $12  million  figures  author- 
ized were  merely  pulled  out  of  the  air.  I 
did  not  receive  a  satisfactory  response, 
and  frankly,  did  not  really  expect  one! 
But  now.  those  authorization  figures, 
based  on  nothing  In  particular,  may  mis- 
takenly be  used  as  funding  guidelines  by 
sincere  people  who  are  interested  In 
combating  the  drug  problem. 

At  that  time  I  said: 

Today  I  am  still  concerned  that  authoriz- 
ing committees  prepare  their  cost  analysis 
on  a  more  rational  basis  so  that  when  ap- 
propriating committees  have  to  make  their 
final  determinations  they  have  a  reliable  basis 
of  information. 

That  statement  is  still  valid — nothing 
has  changed  In  the  interim. 

The  whole  point  here  Is  that  whatever 
the  level  of  need  is  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, the  authorizations  for  education 
programs  are  not  reliable  Indicators  of 
that  need,  and  to  use  them  as  a  funding 
guideline  is  not  only  a  relatively  mean- 
ingless exercise,  but  can  also  be  quite 
misleading.  Reasonable  men  may  dis- 
agree on  what  the  appropriation  for  edu- 
cation programs  should  be  to  do  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done,  but  the  authori- 
zation level  alone  is  not  a  sound  basis 
from  which  to  analyze  the  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  of  education  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  this  com- 
mittee has  done  a  good  job  in  Its  selective 
increases  in  this  bUl,  and  that  we  ought 
to  vote  down  the  Hathaway  package 
amendment,  go  ahead  and  read  the  bill 
and  in  orderly  process  make  the  Indi- 
vidual amendments  as  Members  see  fit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  . 

There  are  many  of  us  who  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  a  very  serious  crisis 
for  a  good  number  of  years.  I  say  there 
are  many  of  us.  because  I  think  it  repre- 
.-^ents  probably  80  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation whose  growing  needs  for  assistance 
in  the  field  of  education,  housing,  health 
care,  and  jobs,  have  been  systematically 
denied  to  them  by  the  men  who  have 
been  talking  here  about  the  billions  of 
dollars  we  need  to  continue  the  war  in 
Indochina,  about  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars we  need  for  better  bombs,  missiles. 
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nerve  gasses  and  other  such  weai>ons  of 
death  and  destruction.  These  men  are  not 
concerned  with  one  of  our  most  important 
IKiorities;  namely,  the  better  education 
of  the  young  people  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  that 
Uiis  Congress  can  face  no  greater  chal- 
laige  than  to  increase  our  commitment 
of  Federal  tax  dollars  to  the  educational 
programs  throughout  this  country,  and 
It  is,  therefore,  that  I  support  tiiis 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  particularly  address 
myself  to  the  funding  of  category  C  of 
the  impact  aid  to  federally  affected  areas 
program.  This  new  category,  which  Con- 
gress authorized  last  year  imder  Public 
Law  91-230,  would  compensate  tiie 
schoolchildren  who  reside  therein  in  low- 
rent  public  housing  units.  I  note  with 
great  distress  that  this  part  of  the 
amendment  seeks  to  fund  a  program  that 
has  been  completely  Ignored  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  a  dis- 
torted sense  of  priorities,  and  I  think  It 
is  time  we  changed  that.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  listened  to  the  cries  of  the  gen- 
eration that  we  have  been  talking  about 
here  today. 

In  many  of  our  cities  public  housing 
units  reflect  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
homes  of  pupils.  These  public  housing 
units  are  by  law  exempt  from  taxation. 
Furthermore,  the  admission  criteria  for 
public  housing  tend  to  guarantee  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  children  living 
in  these  public  housing  units  will  also  be 
disadvantaged. 

These  children  need  and  deserve 
greater  educational  efforts  than  those 
made  by  school  systems  on  behalf  of 
children  who  are  not  disadvantaged.  The 
school  districts  that  need  the  revenue 
from  taxation  because  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  these  disadvantaged  children 
within  the  district  are  Ironically  not  get- 
ting the  revenue  for  this  very  same  rea- 
scm. 

About  one-half  of  the  cost  of  public 
schort  education  is  funded  by  local  prop- 
erty taxes.  Therefore,  at  sm  average  na- 
tional per  pupil  expenditure  rate  which 
now  exceeds  $900,  with  each  new  public 
housing  student  school  districts  must 
raise  $450  from  other  sources  In  order  to 
maintain  a  per  pupil  expenditure  for  all 
students  In  the  district  at  the  national 
average,  an  almost  impossible  burden  In 
our  current  economic  state. 

Given  some  22,000  public  housing  units 
under  management  and  an  average  of 
1.6  children  per  unit,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 1.35  million  schoolchildren 
in  public  housing  units  last  year.  This 
figure  is  probably  closer  to  2  million  this 
year.  At  2  million  students,  the  author- 
ized level  of  300  million  would  only  pro- 
vide $150  per  student — our  public  hous- 
ing burden  has  been  estimated  to  be  over 
$200  per  pupil.  This  amendment  asks  for 
$75  million  or  one-fourth  of  full  en- 
titlement. This  would  only  provide  $40 
per  pupil  yet  it  is  a  large  improvement 
over  the  budget  request  which  provided 
for  no  funding  at  all.  I  do  not  know  why 
tbe  administration  has  chosen  to  ignore 
even  the  results  of  Its  own  study,  the 
Batteile  report,  which  grudgingly  con- 
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ceded  that  the  impact  of  public  housing 
was  somewhat  less  than  $100  per  pupil. 

At  a  time  when  almost  every  city  in 
oxu"  Nation  is  experiencing  an  education 
fiscal  crisis  we  must  search  for  better 
ways  in  which  to  transfuse  tlie  much 
needed  Federal  money  Into  the  econom- 
ically depressed  school  systems. 

Unfortunately,  this  administratian  has 
not  sensed  the  urgency  of  our  need  nor 
has  the  Appropriations  Committee  to- 
day. The  President  has  Ignored  and 
chosen  not  to  support  a  much  needed 
appropriation  which  will  prove  to  be  of 
unquestionable  benefit  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion— suburban  and  rural  as  well  as  ur- 
ban districts. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  not  only  a 
big  city  program.  Over  3,000  communi- 
ties in  all  of  the  50  States  have  public 
housing.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  from  suburban  and  rural  areas 
know  that  the  growth  rate  of  pubUc 
housing  is  on  the  increase.  The  report  of 
the  1970  census  would  indicate  that  sub- 
urban public  houadng  will  continue  to 
expand  during  this  decade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
ABztTG)  has  expired. 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PuciNSKi)  was  granted  permission  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  voting  for  this  pro- 
gram today  my  colleagues  in  suburban 
and  rural  districts  will  avoid  the  school 
crunch  which  you  may  otherwise  soon 
fall  victim  to  as  your  tax  rolls  are 
squeezed  to  the  breaking  point. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  today  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  clear  mandate  and  an 
increasingly  serious  problem.  If  this  ap- 
propriations amendment  is  defeated,  our 
districts  and  our  constituents  will  be 
forced  to  choose  between  public  housing 
for  a  few  and  an  adequate  level  of  edu- 
cation for  all. 

We  have  been  confronted  with  too 
many  crises  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  education  in  New  York  and  in  other 
cities  we  find  that  we  cannot  continue 
unless  we  get  assistance  out  of  our  own 
tax  dollars.  This  great  legislative  body 
has  the  power  to  commit  the  resources  of 
the  Nation  for  the  needs  of  the  young 
people  of  this  Nation.  This  is  a  commit- 
ment we  all  have. 

The  passage  of  the  amendment,  will 
bear  witness  to  our  commitment  to  im- 
aginatively confront  urban  problems  and 
to  guarantee  quality  education  and  hous- 
ing for  that  segment  of  our  society  which 
traditionally  has  had  the  worst  of  both. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  this  Congress  give  suflBcient 
recognition  to  the  very  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  many  children  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  in  the  United 
States — children  who  are  seriously  han- 
dicapped by  their  billngualism — chil- 
dren who  are  unable  to  get  the  head 
start  in  life  they  need  In  order  to  suc- 
ceed because  they  speak  another  lan- 
guage. I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  President  in  initially  asking  for  $25 
million  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  recommending  $2  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  for  bilingual  education, 
have  not  given  the  recognition  at  all 


commensurate  with  the  urgent  need  of 
so  many  children.  Given  the  rising  cost 
of  education,  we  must  significantly  in- 
crease our  present  commitment  to  the 
fight  of  Chicanoes,  Puerto  Ricans,  Am- 
erican Indians,  and  other  language 
minorities  for  equality  of  educational 
opportunity. 

A  much  larger  s\an  is  necessary  to 
make  the  substantial  impact  on  bilin- 
gual education  which  is  so  badly  needed 
and  in  order  to  begin  to  fulfill  our  com- 
mitment to  make  the  promises  of  edu- 
cation available  to  all  children  regard- 
less of  language.  I  urge  the  other  body 
to  recognize  the  need  for  bUingual  edu- 
cation and  to  greatly  augment  the  ad- 
ministration recommended  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  has  made 
a  very  important  point.  I  would  like  my 
colleagues  to  understand  one  thing — 
this  Is  not  a  big -city  amendment.  Sixty- 
five  percent  of  the  money  out  of  this  ap- 
propriation would  go  into  rural  com- 
mimities  of  America  where  the  need  is 
most  urgent.  Sixty-five  percent  of  all 
the  public  housing  in  this  country  is  in 
the  rural  areas  smd  not  in  the  big  cities, 
as  the  gentlewoman  has  underscored. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Hathaway  amendment, 
and  do  so  not  for  the  purpose  of  reiter- 
ating groimd  that  we  have  plowed  over 
these  many  years  In  discussing  educa- 
tion matters — and  on  many  occasions 
I  have  taken  to  the  floor  to  defend  In- 
creased appropriations  for  the  Impact 
program — ^but  to  specifically  clarify  some 
of  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
this  afternoon  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mittee's action  with  regard  to  the  im- 
pact program.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
misunderstanding  by  many  Members 
whose  school  districts  depend  upon  the 
Impact  program  to  provide  them  with  the 
necessary  funding  for  the  education  of 
their  children  that  because  the  dollar 
figure  which  the  committee  reported  for 
this  program  is  larger  than  the  dollar 
figure  which  was  appropriated  for  the 
total  needs  of  this  program  in  the  last  fis- 
cal year,  that  this  necessarily  means  that 
the  status  quo,  at  least,  or  that  even  ad- 
ditional dollars  might  be  provided  for 
your  school  districts. 

This  is  absolutely  false.  If  you  will  look 
at  the  precise  figures  that  were  allocated 
in  the  fiscal  year  1971,  you  will  see  that 
what  we  did  in  that  appropriation  bill 
was  to  take  care  of  80  percent  of  the 
funding  of  the  impact  program.  Even 
though  the  generosity  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  came  up  with  an  addi- 
tional $23  million  because,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  Republican  member 
pointed  out  to  us,  the  cost  of  education 
has  increased,  and  the  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure of  the  programs  has  increased, 
the  $23  million  additional  dollars  pro- 
vided by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
still  represents  a  cut  of  the  percentage  of 
fimdlng  of  this  program  of  our  school  dis- 
tricts to  75  percent.  It  represents  a  5-per- 
cent cut  which  our  school  districts  arc 
going  to  have  to  absorb. 
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We  have  all  heard  this  afternoon  about 
the  crisis  in  education.  Many  o:  us,  I 
firmly  believe,  are  dedicated  to  the  notion 
that  education  is  an  important  rspon- 
slbility  of  our  (3ovemment.  But  i  think 
that  many  of  us  are  out  of  touch  with 
reality.  We  no  longer  have  childreri  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schooU-  We 
do  not  know  the  conditions  under]  which 
they  are  being  expected  to  learn  jin  otir 
classrooms  today.  I 

Any  wonder  that  even  the  President 
has  cited  in  the  message  which  l^e  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  yesterday 
must  do  more  to  make  siu-e  that  oi 
dren  learn,  and  it  certainly  is  incv 
upon  us  to  recognize  this  today. 

I  speak  for  the  children  who  jare  In 
the  2,000  school  districts  that  are  most 
affected  by  the  impact  progranj,  and 
plead  with  you  to  support  the  Hathaway 
amendment,  because  if  you  do  n(Jt,  you 
will  be  cutting  your  school  app^pria- 
tions  and  each  one  will  have  to  assume 
that  responsibility.  | 

The  other  point  about  our  flscaj  crisis 
I  think  we  have  to  put  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. Remember,  the  President  has  said 
he  has  found  $6  billion  of  free  money  to 
give  back  to  our  school  districts  and  to 
our  State  governments.  Where  Is  this 
money  going  to  come  from  when  w|b  have 
not  even  been  able  to  fund  the  programs 
to  their  lawful  authorization?  Thig  is  not 
competition  between  the  bralnpoi^er  in 
the  Approtnriations  Committee  ai^d  the 
brainpower  in  the  Education  Colnmlt- 
tee.  We  have  both  diligently  dooe  our 
homework.  It  has  been  the  deci^on  of 
the  Congress,  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
that  we  must  spend  at  a  certain  level  for 
each  of  these  programs  and  wel  have 
failed  miserably. 

So  I  plead  with  you  today,  for  the  chil- 
dren of  America,  for  the  school  districts 
that  you  represent,  that  the  very  least 
you  can  do  is  to  support  the  Hathaway 
amendment  and  provide  our  scho01  dis- 
tricts with  the  stability  that  we  all  telieve 
we  are  required  to  provide. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairmaji,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield?  I 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  [ 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman, j 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  congrajtulate 
warmly  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha^taii  on 
the  splendid  statement  which  she  has 
been  making,  and  express  the  hopp  that 
the  Committee  will  give  its  stroni  sup- 
port to  the  amendment  offered  ay  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  fMr.  HathIway) 
who  has  had  the  unique  experienoe  now 
of  having  served  for  some  years  <|n  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lab^r  be- 
fore going  over  to  the  CommitQee  on 
Appropriations.  I 

It  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  talking  so  [much 
about  revenue  sharing,  that  the  Hath- 
away amendment  provides  an  opportu- 
nity to  share,  in  a  thoughtful,  intelligent, 
and  appropriate  way,  additional  revenues 
with  hard-pressed  schools,  college^,  uni- 
versities, and  other  educational  iitstitu- 
tions  throughout  our  coim  try . 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  allufled  to 
hard-pressed  colleges  and  unlversipes. 

Let  me  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 


tunity afforded  by  the  debate  today  on 
this  education  appropriations  bill  to  ob- 
serve that  yesterday,  a  group  of  eight 
Members  of  the  House,  led  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Special  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  (Mrs.  Green), 
introduced  a  major  bill  aimed  at  pro- 
viding much  needed  assistance  to  our 
colleges  and  imiversities  and  to  the  stu- 
dents who  attend  them. 

I  was  very  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1971  because  I  believe  this 
bill  contains  a  niunber  of  provisions  that 
are  highly  desirable  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  interests  of  higher  education  and 
of  the  national  interest  as  well. 

Let  me  here  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  many  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  are  facing  a  grave  fiscal 
crisis.  Likewise,  the  constantly  rising  cost 
of  living  has  made  it  ever  more  difficult 
for  many  families  to  send  their  children 
to  college. 

Unfortunately,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's response  to  these  problems  has 
been  woefully  inadequate.  The  adminis- 
tration would  restrict  Federal  student 
assistance  to  the  most  needy  students, 
and  would  provide  virtually  no  aid  to 
institutions. 

In  contrast,  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1971  would  extend  all  existing  higher 
education  programs  for  5  years,  including 
authority  for  building  academic  facilities. 

It  would  continue  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  all  students  in  need,  includ- 
ing those  from  middle-income  families. 

And  it  would  add  a  brand  new  and 
highly  significant  program  of  Institu- 
tional grants  to  both  public  and  private 
colleges  and  universities,  with  special 
provisions  for  smaller  institutions. 

So  for  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  our  committee  acts  expe- 
ditiously on  this  legislation. 

Let  me  add  that  I  am  sure  members 
of  our  committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  have  valuable  suggestions  for 
improving  and  strengthening  the  legis- 
lation during  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  consideration. 

Indeed,  I  can  think  of  several  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  which  will  require  care- 
ful scrutiny  and  modification  if  the  bUl 
is  to  be  effective  in  helping  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  our  colleges  and  imi- 
versities and  to  insiu-e  that  all  students, 
whatever  their  economic  circumstances, 
have  access  to  a  quality  education. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  (Mr.  Quie)  has, 
is  several  conversations  with  me,  ex- 
pressed his  own  strong  desire  to  work  to 
fashion  a  higher  education  bUl  which 
will  win  the  support  of  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  in  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  oppose  the  Hathaway  amendment, 
and  I  support  the  committee  bOl  H.R. 
7016. 

We  have  heard  some  statements  here 
today  that  if  we  do  not  believe  the  great 
need  we  have  in  our  school  districts,  we 
should  Just  call  our  local  superint^ident 


of  schools  or  Just  call  our  local  educa- 
tional  institutions,  and  they  will  tell  us 
all  about  the  need.  I  say  to  Members  that 
this  is  just  about  as  practical  as  calling 
the  President  of  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road to  find  out  what  the  Pain  Central 
Railroad  needs,  or  calling  the  president 
of  any  one  of  the  other  raDroads,  and  we 
will  get  a  long  list,  as  long  as  our  arm, 
about  what  they  would  like  the  Federal 
Ctovemment  to  do  for  them.  Actually, 
they  can  do  these  things  for  themselves 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  here 
about  a  crisis  in  education.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  no  crisis  in  education  except  that 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  local  school 
districts.  In  my  congressional  district  I 
have  one  particular  school  district  that 
has  just  completed  a  two-story  addition, 
and  leading  from  the  first  floor  to  the 
second  floor  is  a  stairway  that  cost 
$60,000.  It  would  have  been  cheaper  to 
put  in  an  escalator.  I  can  tell  Members 
about  other  facilities  that  have  gone  into 
that  addition  that  are  Just  as  expensive 
and  contain  just  as  many  frills. 

Why  all  this  discussion  about  the  big 
shortage  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  local 
school  districts?  In  my  hometown  of 
Springfield,  Pa.,  my  real  estate  taxes  on 
my  home  have  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  6  years,  and  most  of  that  increase 
has  gone  to  the  school  district.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  school  district  has 
another  30-percent  increase  in  tax  reve- 
nue due  to  new  construction. 

I  would  say  this:  I  think  school  taxes 
have  increased  from  75  to  100  percent  all 
over  this  country,  and  every  county  in  the 
coimtry.  They  do  have  enough  income 
and  they  do  have  enough  means  to  raise 
additional  income. 

I  get  a  little  tired  of  hearing  about 
the  closing  of  schools  and  dropouts  and 
the  low-quality  education  in  the  inner- 
city  schools.  I  say  these  are  problems 
that  are  not  going  to  be  solved  with 
Federal  money.  What  we  need  is  more 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  local 
school  districts,  and  especially  we  need 
to  strengthen  the  family  imits  so  that 
dropouts  will  diminish,  and  we  will  have 
fewer  physical  attacks  on  the  school- 
teachers in  those  schools  I  have  heard 
so  much  about. 

In  the  1968-69  school  year  in  one  major 
metropolitan  school  area  immediately 
adjacent  to  my  district,  there  were  5,000 
physical  assaults  on  schoolteachers.  How 
do  people  expect  to  keep  teachers  under 
that  type  of  situation?  Federal  money 
is  not  going  to  solve  that  problem. 

A  previous  speaker  said  75  percent  of 
the  libraries  in  this  coimtry  do  not  meet 
the  standards.  The  standards  he  was 
talking  about  were  developed  by  some- 
one like  the  American  Association  of  Li- 
brarians. I  have  seen  the  standards.  I 
have  participated  in  the  construction  of 
libraries,  and  to  meet  these  standards 
is  almost  impossible.  Therefore,  that 
statement  is   totally   invalid. 

I  have  heard  the  statement  here  this 
afternoon  that  we  are  firing  schoolteach- 
ers. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have 
fewer  school  students  hi  the  United 
States  today  than  we  have  been  having. 
One  school  district  in  my  congressional 
district  is  graduating  a  class  of  approx- 
imately 530  seniors  from  the  12th  grade 
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and  enrolling  approximately  300  stu- 
nts in  the  first  grade  next  September. 

The  size  of  the  classes  in  between 
are  steadily  declining.  Incidentally,  in 
the  school  district  I  am  talking  about, 
the  average  class  size  is  under  25  stu- 
dents per  class. 

I  have  heard  talk  here  about  Impact 
aid  I  believe  impact  aid  is  a  total  fallacy. 
We  have  all  kinds  of  Federal  installations 
shoring  up  the  economy  of  various  parts 
of  our  country.  I  would  rather  have  those 
jobs,  with  people  buying  homes  and  pay 


ever  before,  and  we  have  made  it  easier 
for  people  to  go  to  college  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  this  country.  I  do 
not  believe  we  need  more  aid  to  higher 
education.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  difficulties  on  our  campuses  to- 
day are  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple are  going  to  colleges  federally  sub- 
sidized, subsidized  with  tax  money,  who 
are  not  truly  interested  in  getting  an 
education.  This  has  produced  the  condi- 
tions on  our  campuses  today. 
Mr.   THOMSON   of    Wisconsin.   Mr. 


inir  real  estate  taxes,  and  really  aiding     Chairman,  I  have  always  favored  ex 


the  economy  of  the  area 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     has 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Williams 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
top  of  all  these  economic  benefits  we 
are  giving  them  a  carrot  in  the  form  of 
impact  aid. 

I  have  heard  talk  here  today  about 
housing,  highways,  health  care,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  want  the  Members 
to  know  we  are  spending  more  total  tax 
dollars — more  total  tax  dollars — on 
education  than  we  are  spending  on  hous- 
ing, highway,  missiles,  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  or  anything  else  in  this  country, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  total 
defense  budget. 

The  committee  bill  very  wisely  pro- 
vided more  Federal  money  for  education 
than  ever  before  from  the  Federal 
Government.  I  urge  Members  to  vote 
down  the  Hathaway  amendment  and  to 
support  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  I  very  much  be- 
lieve strengthening  the  family  unit,  to 
the  degree  the  gentleman  believes  in 
that  philosophy.  I  disagree  with  his 
statement  that  the  local  educational 
agencies  are  not  in  trouble. 

In  fact,  a  recent  survey  of  some  20,000 
local  educational  agencies  showed  that 
95  percent  state  they  are  in  financial 
trouble  at  all  levels;  that  is,  in  the  met- 
ropoUtan,  rural,  and  middle  class  and 
everj'where. 

If  the  gentleman  does  not  believe  that 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are 
in  trouble,  does  he  feel  we  are  in  trouble 
at  the  higher  education  level,  where  we 
have  placed  in  this  bill  $94  million,  when 
there  is  nothing  in  the  committee  bill? 
What  does  the  gentleman  think  about 
that  $94  million  for  college  facilities? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  respect  to  the  first 
statement,  I  have  already  covered  that, 
when  I  said  going  to  educators  or  going 
to  educational  institutions  and  asking 
them  for  information  is  just  like  going  to 
the  president  of  the  Penn  Central  to  find 
out  what  the  Penn  Central  Railroad 
needs. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
make  that  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  So  far  as  higher 
education  is  concerned,  there  is  more 
money  available  today  in  the  way  of 
scholarships    and   student   loans    than 


penditure  of  public  funds  to  assure  a 
high  quality  of  education  at  every  level. 
I  support  H.R.  7016,  the  1972  appropria- 
tion for  the  Office  of  Education,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  feel,  however,  that  the 
cause  of  public  education  could  be  even 
better  served  by  additional  expenditures 
in  four  areas:  Title  I,  ESEA,  aid  to  dis- 
advantaged elementary  and  secondary 
school  students;  improved  library  facil- 
ities to  further  progress  toward  the  na- 
tionwide goal  of  a  "right  to  read";  title 
VT,  Higher  Education  Act,  funds  to  ac- 
quire instructional  equipment;  and  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  assistance 
to  offer  a  more  productive  alternative 
strategy  for  sidvanced  education  than  our 
universities  provide  for  many  of  our 
high  school  graduates. 

I  am,  therefore,  in  favor  of  spending 
more  money  for  education  than  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  intend  to  use  my  vote  to  in- 
fluence increased  emphasis  on  the  above 
listed  programs  to  benefit  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  libraries,  colleges 
and  universities,  and  vocational-techni- 
cal schools. 

In  good  conscience,  however,  I  cannot 
support  such  an  ill-justified  and  scatter- 
gun  approach  as  advocated  in  the  so- 
called  Hathaway  amendment.  It  is  not 
good  policymaking  to  merely  rubber- 
stamp  any  proposal;  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  its  merits  is  clearly  required.  I 
can  find  no  solid  Justification  for  an  in- 
creased Federal  role  presented  by  ad- 
vocates of  the  proposed  $728.6  million 
addition  and  I  will  vote  against  this 
hastily  conceived  amendment. 

The  Congress  today  sits  like  a  local 
school  board  in  Judgment  of  proposals 
delivered  by  the  education  establish- 
ment. Like  the  local  school  board  mem- 
bers, we  know  that  our  resources  are  not 
inexhaustible,  our  taxpayers'  pockets  are 
more  empty  than  full. 

A  quality  education  must  guarantee 
every  young  citizen  literacy  and  pro- 
ficiency in  personal  skills.  My  support  of 
HJl.  7016  assures  an  adequate  Federal 
role  in  this  process  which  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  local  responsibility. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  election- 
year  rankings  on  the  various  Issues  pro- 
duced by  lobby  groups.  They  purport  to 
tell  who  is  for  this  or  against  that.  They, 
of  necessity,  oversimplify  and  distort  in 
their  effect  and  often  do  a  disservice  to 
those  who  depend  on  them.  Consider  a 
ranking  on  support  for  education.  Is  a 
Representative  necessarily  more  for  edu- 
cation if  he  votes  to  let  education  ad- 
ministrators have  everything  they  want, 
no  questions  asked?  That  is  what  the 


rsmklngs  compute,  on  education  and  oth- 
er related  Issues.  The  lobby  judges 
whether  the  Congressman  accedes  to 
their  submitted  request,  nothing  more. 

To  use  an  analogy,  the  taxpayer-voter 
is  like  the  pre-Ralph  Nader  consumer,  an 
unprotected  babe  in  the  marketplace 
confronted  with  conspiracies  of  big 
business,  big  labor,  and  big  government. 
The  taxpayer-voter  wants  his  money  well 
spent,  but  he  will  find  no  "truth-in- 
ranklng"  among  the  lobby  preelection 
listings.  To  the  lobby,  the  Congressman 
who  irresponsibly  endorses  the  lobby's  re- 
quest emerges  the  good  guy,  while  the 
Representative  who  really  does  his  Job  by 
critically  examining  each  request  and 
eliminating  the  almost-automatic  pad- 
dling will  always  fall  short  of  the  ideal 
and  be  rated  at  the  bottom,  againstr— 
you  name  it. 

Support  of  education  should  not  be 
confused  with  currying  favor  with  self- 
interested  education  lobbyists. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress  I  fought  vigorously  and  suc- 
cessfully to  be  transferred  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  It  is  becoming 
clear  today  that  that  was  a  very  small 
victory  indeed,  because  not  only  does  a 
freshman  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  have  no  Influence, 
but  also  it  seems  that  even  the  influence 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
limited. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  sub- 
committees, Mr.  PuciNSKi  and  Mr. 
BRADEMAS,  have  spelled  out  the  need  not 
just  for  an  additional  $700  miUion  plus 
but  for  additional  millions  of  dollars  be- 
yond that,  not  today  and  not  last  Sun- 
day, but  they  have  spelled  it  out  week 
after  week  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  in  public  hearings. 

As  Chairman  Perkins  indicated,  from 
time  to  time  he  deliberately  reports  to 
you  precisely  how  every  one  of  the  pro- 
grams that  we  have  approved  has  been 
underfunded.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have 
attended  public  hearings  since  January 
where  witness  after  witness  documented 
the  need. 

This  package  was  not  cooked  up  this 
Sunday.  This  package  goes  back  to  the 
bills  that  previous  Congresses  have 
passed.  The  very  Members  who  are  now 
opposing  the  addition  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars  were  the  same  Members, 
in  many  instances,  who  voted  for  an  au- 
thorization in  a  much  larger  amount. 
The  problem  is  not  Just  in  cases  where 
there  is  an  authorization  and  then  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  cuts  it 
down  by  50  or  55  or  60  percent.  We  have 
cases  where  the  Congress  even  passes 
legislation  and  then  they  refuse  to  fund 
it  altogether.  I  want  to  refer  particularly 
to  the  public  housing  program,  which  is 
an  example  of  precisely  that.  The  bill 
was  authorized  and  the  program  was 
authorized,  but  no  money  has  been  re- 
quested and  no  money  has  been  appro- 
priated. The  importance  of  funding  the 
$75  million  for  public  housing  as  pro- 
posed by  the  amendment  is  that  unless  we 
recognize  that  the  programs  of  public 
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housing  have  to  be  approached  frpm  the 
point  of  view  of  total  community  de- 
velopment, we  are  not  doing  anyt  ling  at 
all.  Public  housing  by  Itself  does  not 
build  a  total  community.  Indeed,  it  mav 
build  the  opposite.  It  is  only  if  yc  u  pro- 
vide other  facilities — if  you  provide  for 
schools,  libraries,  parks,  and  for  thp  facil- 
ities that  make  for  a  total  coraiiunity 
life — that  you  can  have  a  meaningful 
community  development.  That  i^  what 
the  President  himself  said  in  hia  other 
revenue-sharing  proposals  when  hi  spoke 
of  community  development.  So  when  we 
seek  to  include  $75  million  forTpublic 
housing,  it  is  in  recognition  of  tae  fact 
that  the  problems  of  education,  the  prob- 
lems of  housing,  and  the  problems  of  the 
total  commimity  carmot  be  separited. 

WITH  KESPKT  TO  TUJTDB  UNDCK  TlTftl  I 

In  the  current  year,  New  York  schools 
are  actually  receiving  only  46  percent 
of  the  funds  authorized — $131,890^631.80 
out  of  an  authorized  maximum  of  $278,- 
290.647.36.  Schools  in  the  Bronx,  which 
represents  the  largest  single  porttlon  of 
my  trlborough  congressional  district,  are 
receiving  slightly  over  $35  mlUJon  In 
title  I  funds  compared  with  $745  mil- 
lion authorized  while  schools  tn  Man- 
hattan are  receiving  $27  million  out  of 
an  authorized  $56.9  million  and  schools 
in  Queens  are  receiving  $9.5  mlllipn  out 
of  an  authorized  $20.1  million. 

The  $150-mllllon  increase  projxjsed  in 
title  I  appropriations  by  the  Hathaway 
amendment  will  obviously  not  bri|ig  the 
total  appropriation  up  to  the  autty}rlzed 
level  but  it  represents  a  significant  im- 
provement of  obvious  benefit  Ijo  the 
hard-pressed   schools  of  New  York. 

Another  area  of  particular  c<>ncem 
to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  traglcaBy  low 
level  of  appropriations  under  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  tniy  one 
of  the  landmark  programs  enacted  dur- 
ing the  1960's.  It  Is  shocking  that  almost 
10  million  Americans  srtUl  have  Ho  li- 
brary service  whatsoever.  Some  300  towns 
in  the  United  States  actually  have  li- 
brary buildings  planned  and  nee4  Fed- 
eral assistance  desperately  if  those  plans 
are  ever  to  get  off  the  drawing  tx»rd. 
Many  of  the  constructon  projects  »wait- 
ing  this  appropriation  are  to  brijig  li- 
brary services  to  inner-city  area^.  The 
$14-mlllion  add-on  for  titles  I  a<id  m 
and  the  $2-mlllion  increase  for  title  n 
are  welcome  and  necessary.  They  dfeserve 
the  full  support  of  our  colleagues. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  ta  com- 
ment on  a  program  which  unf  ortujiately 
has  been  overlooked  in  connection  with 
this  appropriation  bill.  I  refer  t^  title 
Vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  which  provides  assl$tance 
for  bilingual  education  programs. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year.  Congress 
has  authorized  $80  million  for  bilingual 
education  and,  even  if  this  amount  had 
been  appropriated,  it  would  not  have 
begun  to  meet  the  needs  which  exist 
among  the  more  than  3  million  nonl-Eng- 
llsh-speaklng  school-age  children  to  this 
country.  TTie  $25  million  that  was  appro- 
priated keeps  bilingual  education  to  basi- 
cally a  pilot  program  basis  and  this 
clearly  was  not  the  intent  of  Congitess  in 
enacting  title  VU.  Even  within  thit  ap- 
propriation, the  Office  of  Educatlc^  has 


established  seriously  distorted  funding 
priorities  which  have  discriminated 
against  New  York  in  the  past  and  which 
continue  to  do  so  In  the  new  fiscal  year. 
It  is  not  surprising,  though  hardly  Jus- 
tifiable, that  the  administration  chose  to 
fund  bilingual  education  In  the  new  fiscal 
year  at  current  levels,  and  the  $2  million 
added  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
represents  no  more  than  a  recognition 
of  inflationary  cost  increases.  It  presents 
a  traglc-comic  disparity  with  the  $100 
million  authorization  for  fiscal  1972. 

I  have  discussed  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues,  including  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
the  possibility  of  further  amending  the 
Hathaway  amendment  to  Incresise  funds 
for  bilingual  education.  It  was  decided, 
wisely  I  believe,  not  to  make  such  an 
effort  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  com- 
plicated situation  facing  us. 

However,  it  is  our  hope  and  our  Inten- 
tion to  seek  a  substantial  increase  in 
bilingual  education  funds  when  this  leg- 
islation comes  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  I  would  hope 
that  ultimately  the  House  Members  on 
the  conference  committee  will  agree  to 
a  higher  fleaire  for  title  VII. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  in  New  York  State  alone, 
there  are  about  300,000  Spanish-speaking 
children  in  preklndergarten  through  12th 
grade  and  almost  all  of  them  are  in  New 
York  City.  The  gap  between  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation is  an  unforgivable  neglect  of  the 
needs  of  these  children.  It  is  a  responsi- 
bility for  which  both  Congress  and  the 
administration  must  be  held  accountable. 
Mr.  SCHEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  prior  speaker  from 
the  Republican  side,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  told  us  that  we  should  not 
listen  to  the  school  administrators  of 
America  and  the  elected  boards  of  educa- 
tion that  support  them  and  appoint  them 
in  the  18,000  local  education  agencies  of 
our  country,  because  if  we  listen  to  them, 
it  is  just  like  asking  the  board  of  direc- 
tors or  the  president  of  Penn  Central 
what  he  needs.  If  we  do  not  listen  to  the 
local  education  agency  spokesmen  and 
the  elected  oCBclals  who  put  them  where 
they  are,  then  to  whom  shall  we  listen? 
What  Is  the  voice  of  American  education 
if  not  the  parents  and  the  local  boards 
of  education  and  the  local  administra- 
tors whom  the  boards  appoint?  Where 
are  we  to  get  our  information  from  If 
not  there? 

When  we  want  to  know  what  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  needs  for  next  year, 
we  do  not  go  to  citizens  groups,  but  we 
go  to  the  Defense  Department  and  listen 
to  them.  Sometimes  we  listen  to  them 
too  much,  but  we  certainly  listen.  When 
Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  is  In  trouble,  whom 
do  we  go  to  to  find  out  what  they  need 
to  bail  them  out  of  a  tremendous  cost 
overrun?  We  go  to  Boeing.  I  fall  to  see 
why  we  cannot  and  I  fail  to  see  why  we 
must  not  listen  and  listen  hard  to  the 
people  who  are  administering  our  local 
school  systems.  If  there  Is  any  Integrity 
whatsoever  to  local  control  of  education 
and  local  design  of  education,  we  must 
listen  to  the  people  who  are  controlling 


educaticm  In  our  country  and  who  are 
elected  by  middle-class  America  and  who 
are  in  turn  appointing  the  administra- 
tors of  our  education  system. 

And,  the  fact  Is  that  education  In  this 
country  Is  in  a  crisis  and  the  fact  Is  that 
it  is  just  not  a  crisis  of  the  big  cities  and 
education  for  the  poor.  It  is  a  crisis  in 
education  for  everyone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  education 
has  Increased  in  the  last  5  years  at  the 
rate  of  about  10  percent  per  year  in  the 
cities,  hamlets,  and  villages  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America  which 
are  now  dying  on  the  vine.  They  are  suf- 
fering eroding  tax  bases  and  revenue  as 
well  as  Inflation  and  Increased  cost  of 
education.  They  are  also  suffering  from 
the  Impact  of  an  Increased  student  en- 
rollment. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  It  Is  not  a  prob- 
lem of  the  poor;  It  is  not  a  problem  ol 
the  blacks  or  a  problem  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcans.  It  is  not  a  problem  of  the  big 
cities.  This  Is  a  problem  of  America  and 
we  had  better  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
people  of  America,  the  18,000  locally 
elected  agencies  which  operate  our  school 
system. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  First  of  all  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  Just  concluded 
by  saying  that  we  had  better  listen  to  the 
voice  of  America.  I  assume  that  the  gen- 
tleman represents  somewhere  between 
425,000  and  450,000  people. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes;  but  may  I  suggest 
to  my  colleague  that  virtually  every  sin- 
gle organized  education  group  In  this 
country  Is  supporting  this  add-on  legis- 
lative package. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  sdeld  further,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  had  better 
listen  to  the  voice  of  America  which  is 
the  voice  of  the  people  the  gentleman 
represents  and  not  an  interest  which 
could  be  construed  as  a  special  interest 
group. 

I  have  heard  the  gentleman  refer  to 
the  fact  that  when  we  need  information 
with  reference  to  defense  matters,  we 
go  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  based  upon  some  of  the  votes 
which  the  gentleman  has  cast,  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  listen  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

When  the  gentleman  refers  to  the 
overnm  on  the  Boeing  SST,  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  using  an  incorrect  term.  I 
do  not  think  there  Is  any  overrun  on  the 
two  prototypes  of  the  SST. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  No:  there  has  not  been 
any  overrun  on  the  SST  and  I  was  not 
directing  my  remarks  at  that  program. 
The  Congress  voted  to  close  down  the 
program,  and  the  consequent  costs  are 
certainly  no  fault  of  Boeing's. 

Mr.  WIUJAMS.  I  voted  for  the  SST 
and  I  received  no  statement  or  informa- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation or  from  Boeing.  I  investigated 
the  project  and  I  was  convinced  the  Fed- 
eral Govemm.ent  ^n-as  going  to  get  its 
money  back,  and  I  took  exception  to  the 
statement  that  the  SST  was  a  sort  of 
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WPA  project.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  aerospace  Industry  In  this  coun- 
try has  paid  billions  of  dollars  in  taxes 
and  has  provided  jobs  for  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  people. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  that  statement  but  I  would  make 
the  prognostication  that  in  the  long  term 
we  are  going  to  be  short  of  aircraft  main- 
tenance workers  for  the  air  travel  and 
this  will  be  true  of  all  of  the  airlines. 
I  am  wondering  where  we  are  going  to 
get  our  trained  manpower  from.  They 
are  going  to  have  to  come  from  an  edu- 
cated America.  If  v;e  do  not  educate  the 
youth  of  America  today,  if  we  insist  on 
stretching  out  and  thirming  out  the 
quality  of  American  education,  I  sug- 
gest that  our  private  enterprise  system 
will  be  in  serious  trouble  because  it  de- 
pends upon  trained  manpower  which 
only  first-rate  education  produces. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  shortage 
of  trained  personnel  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. There  are  approximately  40,000 
of  them  now  imemployed  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment offers  us  an  opportunity  to  set  pri- 
orities and  to  recognize  the  education 
crisis  which  confronts  our  Nation.  It 
should  be  supported,  and  I  will  discuss  Its 
components  later  on  in  the  debate. 

Now  I  should  like  to  discuss  a  very 
critical  area  of  educational  need  which 
has  not  been  siifflciently  met  either  by 
the  committee  bill  or  by  the  Hathaway 
amendment,  and  that  is  the  area  of 
bilingual  education  which  is  imder- 
funded  in  the  committee  bill  by  some  73 
percent. 

The  fiscal  year  1972  authorization  is 
for  $100  million.  The  administration's 
budget  request  was  $25  million — the  same 
as  the  fl.scal  year  1972  appropriation.  The 
committee  bill  recommends  $27  million, 
which  will  hardly  make  it  possible  to 
continue  the  programs  which  have  al- 
ready been  started  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
because  of  the  impact  of  infiation  on 
these  programs.  It  is  essential  that  fimd- 
ing  for  bilingual  education  be  substan- 
tially Increased.  If  the  House  does  not 
Increase  the  appropriations,  then  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  do  so.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  assured  me  of 
his  support  for  our  efforts  to  obtain  in- 
creased funding. 

Ours  is  a  nation  two  of  whose  premises 
are,  first,  the  stress  on  education  as  a 
means  for  every  child  to  learn  and  ad- 
vance himself,  and,  second,  the  stress  on 
naintaining  cultural,  heritage  and  iden- 
tity. The  bilingual  education  program — 
title  vn  of  the  Elementan.-  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act — combines  both  of 
these  premises.  Of  particular  Importance 
in  New  York  City  to  our  Spanish-speak- 
ing citizens,  this  program  seeks  to  fa- 
cilitate the  educational  opportxmlties  of 
our  children  for  whom  English  Is  a  sec- 
ond language,  while  maintaining  their 
Pride  in  the  language  of  their  birth. 

There  are  more  than  3  million  non- 
English-speaking  school-age  children  In 
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this  country.  In  New  York  State  alone 
there  are  approximately  300,000  Spanish- 
sumamed  children  in  preklndergarten 
through  12  th  grade.  New  York  City  ac- 
coimts  for  most  of  them.  These  yoimg- 
sters  constitute  more  than  22  percent  of 
the  schoolchildren  in  New  York  City. 
And  their  percentage  is  rising. 

The  bilingual  education  program  has 
received  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
This  is  $55  million  below  the  amount 
which  could  be  appropriated,  were  the 
Congress  to  meet  the  fully  authorized 
amount. 

As  I  said,  the  fiscal  year  1972  author- 
ization is  $100  million.  Yet  the  bill  before 
us,  H.R.  7016,  appropriates  only  $27  mil- 
lion— a  gap  of  $73  million. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
funding  level  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  our  children.  We 
cannot  teach  our  students  with  empty 
words  and  yesterday's  promises.  It  takes 
money. 

Further,  there  has  been  a  shocking  in- 
equity in  the  distribution  of  fimds  under 
the  bilingual  education  program.  The 
1970  obligations  under  this  program  for 
New  York  State  were  $1,494,059;  CaU- 
fornia,  $7,231,886;  Texas.  $4,791,481. 
Match  those  allocations  against  the  ap- 
proximate number  of  Spanlsh-surnamed 
children  in  school  in  these  States:  New 
York,  300,000;  California,  500,000;  Texas. 
600,000. 

To  complicate  this  existing  Ineqiilty 
even  further,  the  Office  of  Education  has 
proposed  to  use  three  new  priorities  in 
funding  bilingual  education.  According 
to  a  December  23.  1970.  memorandum  to 
chief  State  school  officers  from  Thomas 
J.  Bums,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education,  these 
new  priorities  are  as  follows: 

First,  school  districts  with  a  high  con- 
centration of  migrants; 

Second,  school  districts  with  a  high 
concentration  of  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren that  are  in  the  process  of  desegre- 
gating; and 

Third,  school  districts  with  a  high  con- 
centration of  Indians. 

It  seems  clear  that  these  priorities  will 
aggravate  even  further  the  unfairness  in 
allocating  funds  so  urgently  needed  for 
bilingual  education  in  New  York. 

In  meetings  with  the  New  York  con- 
gressional delegation,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  conceded  that  New  York  State 
and  New  York  City  have  been  short- 
changed in  the  past  in  the  allocations  of 
bilingual  funds.  This  inequity  must  be 
remedied. 

For  the  sake  of  our  Nation's  Spanish- 
speaking  children,  as  well  as  other  bi- 
lingual schoolchildren,  the  program 
should  be  fully  funded. 

I  Include  at  this  point  tn  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  El  DIarto-La  Prensa: 
BiLiifGTJAL  Education  Nkeds  Monkt 

Children  sitting  at  the  scbool,  idling  tbelr 
time  away  and  learning  nothing,  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  the  citizens  of  tomorrow  whom  we 
will  be  proud  of.  These  Idle  children  are  not 
learning  becauee  they  have  little  or  no  Imowl- 
edge  of  the  English  language.  The  fault  Is  not 
theirs,  but  of  our  authorities  who  have  faUed 
to  provide  enough  money  for  bl-llngual  edu- 
cation. 

The  fight  for  bl-llngual  education  has  been 
a  long  one  and  El  Dlarlo-La  Prensa  has  been 


on  the  forefront  of  It  ilnoe  its  vety  begin- 
ning. It  Is  true  that  we  attained  a  subctan- 
tlal  victory  when  the  Bl-Ungu&I  Education 
Act  was  enacted.  This  victory  has  failed, 
however,  to  produce  the  sought  after  results 
because  Cksngress  has  not  allocated  the  neces- 
sary funds. 

The  Bl-Ungual  Education  Program  has  re- 
ceived $30-mllllon  for  fiscal  year  1971.  This  la 
$65 -million  below  the  amount  which  could 
be  appropriated,  were  Congress  to  meet  the 
fully  authorlzod  amount. 

For  fiscal  year  1972  the  administration  has 
again  requested  $26-mllllon  for  the  program. 
Since  •100-mllllon  Is  authorized  for  1973, 
this  marks  a  gap  of  $76-mllllon  between  the 
rhetoric  of  authorization  levels  and  the 
reaUty  of  actual  monies  apprc^rlated. 

If  we  consider  that  bl-Ungual  education  Is 
needed  not  otUy  In  New  York  but  in  many 
oth°r  states  with  a  total  of  over  ten  million 
Spanish  speaking  inhabitants.  It  la  easy  to 
realize  that  even  llOO-mllllon  wUl  not  be 
enough. 

Pointing  out  the  need  to  increase  to  Its  fuU 
authorized  amount  the  appropriation  for  bl- 
llngual  education,  Rep>reeentatlve  WlUlam 
F.  Ryaxi  (D-N.Y.)  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  just  published  study  by  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  en- 
titled "Education  toe  the  Urban  Disadvan- 
taged." 

The  study  said:  "While  the  American 
schools  have  generally  provided  middle  and 
upper  Income  youth  with  the  intellectual 
tools  neceeaary  for  success  In  our  society, 
they  have  commonly  failed  to  cope  effec- 
tively with  the  task  of  educating  the  dis- 
advantaged youth  m  our  urban  oentere.  To 
an  alarming  extent,  they  have  simply  swept 
disadvantaged  youth  under  the  educational 
rug." 

Mr.  Ryan  pointed  out  that  the  Bl-llngual 
Education  Program  Is  part  of  the  answer  to 
the  above  "devastating,  accurate  Indict- 
ment." 

"Why  then  Is  there  so  little  money  for 
the  program?  HOw  many  times  do  we  have 
to  hear  of  the  sorry  state  of  education  and 
of  the  tra^c  plight  of  our  disadvantaged 
chUdren  before  action  will  be  taken?" — 
Mr.  Ryan  aaked. 

In  New  York  City  we  have  a  couple  of 
pilot  programs  that  are  living  proof  of  the 
success  of  bl-llngual  education.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  enough.  The  said  truth  was 
stated  by  Dr.  Bernard  Friedman.  Superin- 
tendent of  District  7,  who,  speaking  with  a 
reporter  of  the  New  York  Times,  said:  "Al- 
though we  had  many  good  teachers  and 
programs  in  the  schools  of  the  district,  we 
found  that  virtually  thousands  of  chUdren 
were  Just  sitting  In  classrooms  with  no  re«U 
aceaunulatlon  of  sequential  structured  In- 
struction, because  they  did  not  understand 
English.  We  had  to  get  the  bl-llngual  con- 
cept." 

Ail  congressmen  with  large  percentage 
of  Spanish  speaking  citizens  should  back 
Mr.  Ryan's  bill — HJl.  1589 — which  ap- 
propriates an  addltlonaJ  $55-mllllon  for 
fiscal  year  1971  for  the  Bl-llngual  Educa- 
tion Program.  This  Is  a  basic  first  step,  then 
we  can  ail  start  fighting  for  a  bigger  ^>- 
proprlatlon  on  fiscal  1972. 

Mr.  FUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  makes  a 
very  important  point,  but  I  believe  it  is 
also  important  to  point  out  that  at  this 
stage,  with  18,000  school  districts  tn  this 
country  faced  with  economic  disaster, 
they  are  not  looking  to  where  the  money 
is  coming  from  because  they  need  the 
money  so  urgently.  And  I  would  Just 
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like  to  remind  the  House  of  what  ] 
earlier,  there  are  many  schools  aiound 
this  country  threatened  with  dsac- 
creditation  because  they  have  hid  to 
curtail  essential  educational  sei  vices 
beyond  acceptable  norms.  They  have 
had  to  eliminate  many  of  the  ser  ibices, 
they  have  had  to  reduce  their  facilities, 
they  have  had  to  reduce  the  number  of 
teachers  available,  they  have  had  tjo  in- 
crease the  class  size  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  accepted  by  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation, so  I  am  telling  my  colle^ues 
that  school  districts  all  over  this  coantry 
are  faced  with  disaccreditation,  or  wflll  be 
faced  with  disaccreditation  if  theyjcon- 
tinue  to  provide  less  than  the  minipiun 
services  necessary.  Young  people  [  who 
will  not  be  able  to  enroll  in  college  be- 
cause their  high  SClirool  diplomat  are 
invalid  will  not  ask  who  failed  them,  the 
local  government,  the  State  government 
or  the  Federal  Government.  They  will  be 
disillusioned  with  all  government  for 
having  failed  them. 

For  that  reason  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mo 'e  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendmen ;  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway). 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  Hathaway  amendment  to  add '$728 
million  to  the  education  appropriation 
for  a  niunber  of  reasons. 

We  have  heard  the  figures  in  thl^  bill 
bantered  about  imtil  the  millions  and 
billions  and  monetary  amounts  blir  in 
our  minds. 

I  think  we  can  bring  these  figures  Into 
sharp  perspective  by  comparing  !  our 
promises  with  our  performance,  '^^en 
authorizing  legislation  for  education  pro- 
grams was  before  the  House,  we  pieced 
$13.5  billion  to  this  cause.  Now  that  it  Is 
time  to  put  substance  into  our  words,  we 
find  ourselves  appropriating  $4.77  billion, 
or  35  percent  of  that  amount  for  these 
same  programs. 

The  committee  recommendations  for 
indlvidusd  programs  are  sdmost  Idantl- 
cal  to  1971  appropriations.  Although  the 
administration  denys  that  this  represents 
a  decrease  in  funding,  we  should  remiem- 
ber  that  inflation  raises  the  cost  of  tefch- 
ers'  and  professionals'  salaries,  construc- 
tion materials,  and  building  sites.  For 
many  programs,  the  funds  provide^  in 
the  Hathaway  amendment  do  not  retore- 
sent  an  absolute  Increase,  but  will  only 
serve  to  combat  inflation.  ^ 

The  need  for  these  funds  has  l^n 
stated  most  eloquently  by  a  number  of 
my  constituents.  One,  the  director  fif  a 
clinic,  writes: 

Our  child  guidance  clinic  lias  been  unjable 
to  obtain  trained  staff  In  sufficient  nun^bers 
to  meet  the  demands  on  us  for  service.  {Dis- 
turbed children  in  the  school  system  are 
excluded,  truant  or  drop-out. 

A  mother  of  a  deaf  child  attending  a 
federally  aided  school  for  the  deaf  w^te 
tome:  i 

It  la  only  through  the  school's  fine  edtca- 
tlonal  program  that  our  daughter  will  f be- 
come an  Independent  and  contributing  mjwn- 
ber  of  our  society. 

A  teacher  of  handicapped  children 
adds: 
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without  the  work  that  my  coUeagues  and 
I  are  doing,  these  children  would  probably 
buckle  under  their  severe  handicap  and  be- 
come added  statistics  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

We  need  to  look  at  these  funds  In  hu- 
man terms  and  to  remember  that  we  are 
making  the  wisest  Investment  possible — 
in  our  country's  children. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  "Upon  what  meat  do 
these  our  Ceasars  feed  that  they  have 
become  so  powerful"? 

I  have  seen  this  cast  of  characters,  like 
a  road  show,  year  after  year  after  year. 
My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway)  In  his  first  year  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations — aye,  aye, 
aye.  And  at  the  full  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  your  subcommittee  re- 
ported, he  sat  there  silent,  not  a  word, 
not  a  sound,  simply  charming.  That  was 
last  week.  And  then  something  funny 
happened  on  the  way  to  the  forum,  and 
now  we  have  this  thing.  This  thing  ap- 
peared about  5  minutes  of  11,  5  pages. 
I  did  not  read  it.  Did  you?  Of  course  not. 
Now,  the  subject  has  been  exhausted 
and  so  have  the  Members.  I  suggest  that 
the    Hathaway    amendment    be    voted 

down.  

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maine.  I  first,  how- 
ever, want  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Permsylvanla  (Mr.  Flood),  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriation,  and  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  for  presenting  this 
legislation  to  us  early  in  the  congres- 
sional year.  Their  diligent  efforts  should 
allow  for  the  enactment  into  law  of  the 
measure  prior  to  July  1,  1971,  which  in 
turn  will  allow  local  school  authorities  to 
prepare  for  the  Vihool  year  commencing 
in  the  fall  of  1971. 

The  bill  before  us  would  appropriate 
approximately  $4.8  billion  for  education 
programs  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  This  sum,  unfortunately,  is 
short  of  what  is  needed  to  meet  the  crisis 
confronting  education  programs,  even 
though  it  surpasses  the  President's  re- 
quest by  $101  million.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  increase  the  commit- 
tee bill  by  about  $729  million.  Regardless 
of  the  arguments  made  against  adoption 
of  this  amendment,  it  is  a  simple  fact 
that  the  funds  are  needed  to  restore  pro- 
grams to  fiscal  1971  levels  of  funding,  to 
make  a  minimum  provision  for  increased 
enrollment  and  Increased  costs  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  initiate  urgently  needed 
educational  programs. 

The  Nation  must,  and  we  here  in  Con- 
gress must,  face  up  to  the  problem  of  ris- 
ing educational  costs.  This  is  a  fact  of 
life  and  one  which  we  cannot  alter.  It 
is  a  situation  which  we  must  face  now; 
we  cannot  put  off  until  tomorrow  for  the 
future  of  this  Nation  and  our  society 
rests  on  decisions  here  today.  The  future 
will  depend  upon  the  success  of  our  ef- 
forts to  prepare  today's  youth  to  meet 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  prob- 
lems of  the  next  two  decades.  As  I  have 
said  so  often,  the  future  of  America  rests 
with  her  most  precious  possession:  her 
youth. 

Preparing  our  youth  for  the  task 
ahead  means  providing  the  proper  edu- 


cation. This  preparation  will  be  severely 
affected  if  it  is  obtained  in  overcrowded 
classrooms  and  underfunded  programs. 
And  it  will  be  fatally  affected  if  we  are 
forced  to  slam  the  school  door  shut  in 
the  face  of  an  inquiring  youngster.  The 
loss  of  educational  services  in  the  early 
years  of  the  life  of  a  child  can  never  be 
effectively  recovered.  We  cannot  erase 
our  neglect  and  go  back  and  supply  the 
deficiencies  in  educational  services  that 
should  have  been  supplied  in  that  year  in 
that  person's  life.  That  is  why  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today  is  so  crucial 
and  the  funds  to  be  added  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment  are  so  vital  to  our  ful- 
filling our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
7016,  a  nearly  $5-billion  education  spend- 
ing bill,  is  a  complicated  proposition.  It 
includes  literally  dozens  of  programs, 
many  of  them  glaring  examples  of  the 
grantmanship  game. 

The  Hathaway  amendment  would  add 
$728  million  of  spending.  H.R.  7016  came 
from  the  committee  $100  million  in  ex- 
cess of  the  budget  recommendation  and 
slightly  in  excess  of  last  year's  appropria- 
tion. 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  has 
labored  manfully  to  produce  this  bill  be- 
fore the  fiscal  year  begins.  Hopefully, 
this  will  give  educators  a  chance  to  plan 
for  use  of  funds  in  advance.  Many  of  us, 
including  myself,  while  applauding  the 
committee's  diligence,  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  dissatisfied  with  programs 
and  program  structure  which  are  rep- 
resented in  this  bill. 

Impact  aid,  for  instance,  is  a  worthy 
concept  which  has  been  warped  into  an 
education  porkbarrel.  Other  grant  pro- 
grams, noble  in  intention,  also  appar- 
ently failed  to  have  a  demonstrable  effect 
on  the  quality  or  equality  of  education, 
at  least,  in  my  area. 

Federal  aid  to  education,  because  of 
our  programs,  simply  does  not  live  up  to 
its  promise.  It  does  good  things,  of  course, 
but  its  impact  on  education  enhance- 
ment is  not  proportional  to  the  dollar 
invested.  Our  school  districts  need  dis- 
cretionary money.  So  do  our  colleges. 
This  bill  will  help,  of  course,  but  the  pity 
is  that  we  are  not  doing  anything  here 
but  updating  the  financing  of  the  same 
tired  programs. 

The  Hathaway  amendment,  in  my 
judgment,  represents  simply  another 
congressional  affirmation  of  the  fre- 
quently invalid  theory  that  more  Federal 
dollars  sdways  equals  better  programs. 
It  has  been  said  here  today  that  the 
amendment  was  invented  last  Simday. 
I  hope  it  was  drawn  more  carefully  than 
that,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  pretty 
romplicated  piece  of  legislation  to  adopt 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  There  is 
no  way  In  the  world  that  we  can  write  a 
careful  three-quarters  of  a  billion-dol- 
lar education  appropriation  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  No  one  can  tell  us  where  the 
extra  money  will  really  go  and  what  good 
it  will  do.  We  are  told  by  one  Member 
that  New  York  will  get  8  percent  of  it.  We 
are  told  by  another  Member  that  the 
rural  areas  will  get  two-thirds  of  it.  But 
we  really  do  not  know. 
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I  have  received  many  communications 
from  educators  in  support  of  the  Hatha- 
u-ay  amendment.  Most  of  them  did  not 
know  the  nature  of  the  amendment.  All 
of  them  knew  it  "had  more  money  in  it." 
How  can  education  administrators  not 
want  and  ask  for  more  money?  They  are 
under  unbearable  pressures,  and  they 
have  the  obligation  to  seek  other  than 
local  funds  as  aggressively  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  confronted 
a  group  of  over  100  local  school  boaid 
members  on  this  subject  yesterday,  only 
(me  indicated  to  me  directly  that  he  sup- 
ported the  Hathaway  amendment  and 
wished  me  to  do  so,  too. 

It  is  hard  to  oppose  an  amendment 
seeking  to  increase  aid  to  education 
without  being  accused  of  being  against 
education.  For  the  record,  I  believe  we 
should  spend  more  than  we  are  now 
doing.  But  I  want  it  spent  effectively. 
The  arbitrary  increasing  of  old  program 
spending  is  not  good  enough  for  me.  If 
we  have  to  live  with  these  old  programs, 
the  committee's  appropriations  are 
enough. 

Without  dramatic  change  in  program, 
I  believe  tiie  Hathaway  amendment,  an 
increase  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars,  is  excessive. 

Being  an  incurable  optimist,  I  have 
high  hopes  that  we  will  develop  through 
some  form  of  revenue  sharing,  grant 
consolidation,  impact  reform,  and  other 
improvements,  a  more  reasonable  and 
effective  form  of  educational  aid  worthy 
of  first-class  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  knowing  where 
the  dollars  will  go,  without  knowing  what 
the  effect  of  the  extra  money  will  be, 
without  confidence  that  our  programs 
are  doing  all  they  should  do  to  improve 
education,  without  assurance  that  we 
are  really  meeting  local  needs  or  helping 
local  school  boards,  I  carmot  support  this 
amendment.  I  do  intend  to  vote  for  the 
bill,  but  in  the  future  I  will  insist  that 
Federal  education  expenditiures  take  a 
form  more  usable  to  local  educators  and 
school  boards  and  that  the  effectiveness 
of  those  expenditures  be  measured  on  a 
regular  basis  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  7016  which  would  add  $15 
million  to  programs  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act. 

Since  1956  when  the  Library  Services 
Act  was  first  enacted,  85  million  people 
have  benefited  from  new  or  improved 
library  services.  Every  Federal  dollar 
spent  on  library  services  had  stimulated 
a  $3  expenditure  by  the  State  and  com- 
munities; for  library  construction,  the 
ratio  Is  one  Federal  dollar  to  two  State 
dollars.  In  my  own  State  of  Arksmsas, 
under  LSCA  title  n,  there  are  two  con- 
struction projects  involving  20,000  square 
feet  in  early  planning  stages  which  would 
require  247,500  Federal  dollars  and 
165,000  non-Federal  dollars. 

The  current  backlog  of  public  Ubrary 
building  construction  in  Arkansas  as  of 
February  1, 1971,  totals  12  projects  which 
are  needed  but  not  yet  actually  In  the 
planning  stsige.  This  is  a  present  lack  of 
120,000  square  feet.  The  estimated  cost 
would  be  $2,400,000. 

Porty-three  State  library  agencies  now 
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have  some  300  projects  waiting.  The 
Federal  dollars  needed  total  $49  million, 
which  would  be  matched  by  90  million 
non-Federal  dollars. 

An  example  of  how  LSCA  title  II  con- 
struction moneys  have  improved  public 
library  services  in  a  fast  growing  area, 
the  Arkansas  River  Valley  Regional  Li- 
brary— 1970  population  84,535 — which  is 
composed  of  five  counties  situated  in 
the  Arkansas  River  development  area, 
shows  a  population  increase  of  12,827. 
With  LSCA  title  H  funds,  matched  by 
local  funds,  this  Ubrary  headquarters  has 
doubled  floor  space;  built  three  branch 
Ubraries,  a  fourth  branch  is  under  con- 
struction and  a  fifth  branch  is  on  the 
waiting  list.  Educated  people  moving  into 
this  area  are  demanding  adequate  library 
services. 

The  continuation  of  our  development 
of  multicounty  library  systems  would  be 
uiunet  unless  LSCA  funding  is  substan- 
tially Increased.  Of  our  75  coimties,  19 
are  still  operating  as  single  county  h- 
braries.  LSCA  funds  are  needed  to 
strengthen  these  libraries  and  to  devel- 
op multicounty  systems. 

About  29  million  books  and  other  li- 
brary materials  were  purchased  under 
State  plan  programs  with  Federal,  State, 
and  local  funds  during  the  first  10  years 
of  this  program.  In  fiscal  year  1968  alone, 
public  libraries  were  able  to  purchase 
6.5  million  books  and  related  materials. 

The  National  Education  Association 
says  education  costs  have  gone  up  10 
percent  this  past  year.  Therefore,  10  per- 
cent more  money  than  last  year  would 
have  to  be  appropriated  just  to  keep 
up  with  last  year's  appropriation. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  speak  to  each 
individual  Member  of  Congress  in  order 
that  all  of  us  would  be  aware  of  the  solid 
accompUshments  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  has  brought  about 
thus  far  in  their  own  districts,  resulting 
in  improved  library  and  information 
services. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  effort  in  behalf  of 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  ma- 
jor Federal  program  assists  both  metro- 
politan and  riu-al  libraries  by  providing 
for  library  services  to  physically  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged  persons,  smd 
for  services  to  people  in  hospitals,  wel- 
fare institutions,  and  other  State  fa- 
cilities. 

Unless  LSCA  funding  is  increased  sub- 
stantially, the  development  of  mobile 
units  to  serve  metropolitan  areas  in  cen- 
tral Arkansas  would  be  immet.  Many 
people  are  moving  to  the  Little  Rock  and 
Pine  Bluff  areas.  These  people,  along 
with  many,  many  others,  are  without  li- 
brary services  which  could  be  supplied 
with  staff,  books,  and  mobile  units. 

So  we  have  a  big  job  to  do  in  Arkansas, 
and  there  is  a  big  job  to  do  in  many  other 
States  as  well. 

The  Hathaway  package  is  a  step  to- 
ward continuing  what  has  been  started, 
and  I  strongly  support  it. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  package  amendment  in- 
creasing the  Office  of  Education  appro- 
priations. The  package  would  add  $728.6 
million  to  the  total  appropriations  meas- 
ure of  $4.77  billion.  I  might  mention  at 
this  point  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 


mittee Increased  education  moneys  over 
the  budget  request  by  $101  million.  How- 
ever, the  money  bill  before  us  today  still 
remains  65  percent  below  the  congres- 
sional authorization  for  the  programs 
covered. 

Since  $5  billion  is  a  large  sum  of  money, 
I  believe  it  necessary  to  discuss  what 
programs  are  benefited  from  the  add-on 
amendment  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maine.  More- 
over, I  hope  that  I  can  help  to  jiistify 
the  increases. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  appropriated 
$4.4  billion  for  the  Office  of  Education 
programs  for  fiscal  1971.  Since  that  time 
the  cost  of  educational  goods  and  serv- 
ices has  risen  an  average  9  percent,  while 
the  number  of  educational  participants, 
students,  and  teachers  has  increased. 

In  fiscal  1971  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated $iy2  billion  for  title  I  programs 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  This  is  the  title  that  provides 
assistance  to  educationally  deprived 
children,  assuring  that  many  of  them 
receive  compensatory  education.  The 
1965  act,  as  amended,  provides  funds 
to  supplement  State  and  local  money 
spent  to  provide  imderprivileged  chil- 
dren with  an  educational  opportu- 
nity. A  lO-percent  increase  in  funds  is 
necessary  just  to  buy  the  same  educa- 
tional program  for  the  same  number  of 
children  enrolled  last  year.  Thus,  with- 
out the  increased  fimds  provided  luider 
the  amendment,  there  would  be  resultant 
cutbacks  in  services  and  enroUees. 

Title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act  provides  grants  to  the  States 
for  school  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  printed  and  published  instruc- 
tional material.  It  Is  estimated  that  40 
percent  of  elementary  school  libraries 
still  have  no  central  library  facility  and 
far  too  many  others  have  woefully  inade- 
quate resources.  The  package  amend- 
ment would  provide  enough  funds  to 
maintain  the  programs  existent  under 
this  title;  no  expansion  would  be  possible. 

Title  VIII  of  ESEA  is  the  dropout  pre- 
vention program.  This  program  has  an 
excellent  success  rating  where  it  has  been 
applied,  with  an  average  dropout  reduc- 
tion of  25  percent.  The  additional  funds 
would  serve  to  meet  education  cost  in- 
creases and  provide  only  a  slight  pro- 
gram expansion. 

The  public  housing  program  under 
PubUc  Law  874,  part  C,  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Office  of  Education 
money  bill.  It  was  not  included  in  the 
budget  request  although  Congress  has 
authorized  this  program.  The  package 
amendment  would  provide  $75  million 
for  the  program,  which  makes  payments 
to  equalize  the  tax  revenues  lost  on  land 
used  for  public  housing.  The  amendment 
provision  of  $75  million,  moreover,  is  only 
one-quarter  of  the  amount  authorized  for 
this  program. 

Title  IV  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  supports  graduate  students 
preparing  for  teaching  careers  at  post- 
secondary  levels.  While  $47.35  million 
was  spent  on  this  program  In  fiscal  1971. 
today's  money  bill  allots  only  $26.91  mil- 
lion. The  added  sum  of  $8.4  contemplated 
in  the  amendment  would  permit  the  same 
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number  of  new  starts  in  fiscal  1B72  as 
there  was  in  fiscal  1971.  ratlier  than  lim- 
iting the  program  to  continuation  ohly. 

The  education  professions  develop- 
ment contains  an  authorization  provid- 
ing grants  to  institutions  to  assist  in  the 
training  of  college  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators. The  amendment  will  a^d  $1 
million  to  the  $10 -million  program  to 
cover  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion over  the  past  year,  thereby  keieping 
the  program  on  an  equivalent  levd. 

The  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
was  an  amalgam  of  different  pieoes  of 
legislation  that  had  been  enacted  fto  as- 
sist the  7  million  preschool  and  sdhool- 
age  handicapped  children.  The  legisla- 
tion   developed    after    studies    detnon- 
strated  that  this  group  of  childrea  was 
not  adequately  served  in  existing  school 
programs.  Research  evidence  has  shown 
that  early  education  may  provide  enough 
compensatory  results  to  overcome  early 
handicaps.  Many  of  the  children  iq  this 
fortunate    group    can    thereafter   work 
within  regular  classrooms  without  idlfB- 
culty.  This  program  thereby  combines 
two  elements  that  are  most  convlnctag — 
on  the  one  hand  a  handicapped  child  is 
taught  to  function  as  well  as  possible 
with  a  handicap;  on  the  other  hancj.  the 
education  he  receives  may  so  successfully 
compensate  for  the  handicap  thai  the 
child  Is  brought  back  within  the  realm  of 
normalcy.  Yet  the  1972  Office  of  Educa- 
tion   appropriations    hearings    de^ion- 
strated  that  74  percent  of  the  multlhan- 
dicapped  are  not  receiving  services,  that 
79  percent  of  children  who  are  hard  of 
hearing  and  deaf  are  not  receiving  «erv- 
ices,  that  67  percent  of  crippled  chlliiren 
are  equally  ignored,  and  that  66  percent 
of  the  visually  handicapped  receivfe  no 
services.  The  same  hearings  also  reveled 
the  deplorable  inadequacy  of  trained  per- 
sonnel   in    their    field.    Moreover.  ,  the 
amendment  to  increase  this  prograiti  by 
$5  million  can  only  hope  to  cover*  the 
increased  cost  of  services  in  the  fleii  of 
education  and  covers  no  expansion  oi  the 
program.  ] 

The  amendment  also  provides  a  |50- 
million  increment  to  the  vocational  Edu- 
cation program.  The  program  was  first 
established  in  1963  legislation  providing 
assistance  to  the  States  so  that  persons 
throughout  the  Nation  could  particijjate 
in  vocational  education  programs.  The 
programs  are  geared  to  providing  stu- 
dents with  training  skUls  necessary  to 
obtain  employment,  and  the  progranj  in- 
cludes physically,  academically  or  soicio- 
economically  handicapped  persons.  la  an 
area  such  as  vocational  education.  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  money  spent  for  trfUn- 
ing  Is  diminutive  compared  to  the  aosts 
of  maintaining  imemployables.         i 

The  money  slated  to  be  expended!  for 
fiscal  1972  for  adult  education  accord- 
ing to  the  Office  of  Education  money  bill 
is  $55  million,  the  same  as  the  figure  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  1971.  The  eimand- 
ment  proposes  an  additional  $35  mil- 
lion for  tiie  program  because  it  is  be- 
lieved that  due  to  formula  changes  in  the 
act,  there  may  be  reductions  in  funds  for 
many  States  with  the  Increase.  The  aflult 
basic  education  program  was  established 
to  eliminate  functional  Illiteracy  ampng 
the  Nation's  adults,  and  operates  in  co- 
operatloQ  with  other  himian  resource  de- 
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velopment  programs  such  as  vocational 
education  and  manpower  training. 

The  grants  and  work-study  program 
help  to  make  available  to  students  with 
little  financial  means  the  financial  abil- 
ity to  obtain  a  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. The  programs  also  assist  veterans 
who  are  eligible  to  receive  aid  through 
the  program.  The  additional  $30  million 
provided  under  the  package  amenxlment 
would  help  those  low-income  students 
desirous  of  obtaining  an  education  to 
remain  in  school. 

The  amendment  would  also  provide  $5 
iniUlon  to  provide  special  programs  for 
disadvantaged  students  who  wish  to  ob- 
tain a  post-secondary  education.  Such 
students  are  not  only  financially  needy, 
but  require  remedial  and  cultiual  edu- 
cation as  well  in  order  to  compete  against 
other  students  on  an  even  basis.  The 
added  fimds  would  assist  the  program 
to  remain  at  the  1971  level  in  view  of 
increased  educational  costs. 

Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  authorizes  State  grants 
to  provide  an  extension  of  library  serv- 
ices so  that  the  disadvantaged,  the  bed- 
ridden, the  blind,  and  handicapped  would 
have  access  to  libraries.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  public  library  income  from 
all  sources  this  year  will  amoimt  to  $435 
milUon  less  than  needed  to  provide  ade- 
quate service.  The  amendment  would 
add  on  the  sum  of  $14  million  to  help 
close  the  gap  in  library  services. 

Title  n  of  the  Library  Act  would  pro- 
vide the  States  with  the  wherewithal  to 
support  library  construction.  Lack  of 
space  for  books,  outmoded  and  inefficient 
quarters  are  common  problems  burden- 
ing library  persoimel  and  users.  More- 
over, under  the  construction  provisions 
of  the  library  services  legislation,  inner 
city  areas  could  obtain  library  services 
simply  by  remodeling  rooms  in  public 
housing  projects  or  storefront  libraries. 
There  is  no  more  basic  tool  in  a  civilized 
nation  than  books.  The  $2  million  in- 
crease contemplated  in  library  construc- 
tion funds  would  help  assure  their  avail- 
ability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  large 
number  of  programs  requiring  attention 
in  today's  Office  of  Education  money  bill. 
it  has  been  necessary  to  skim  over  many 
worthwhile  programs  and  simply  elimi- 
nate others  during  discussion.  However. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  before  I  finish 
ray  statement  that  there  are  few  bUls 
considered  in  this  Chamber  that  merit 
the  attention  of  the  one  before  us  today. 
Any  investment  in  children  will  reap  fu- 
ture dividends.  Be  it  money,  or  time  or 
just  attention,  nothing  given  to  a  child  is 
ever  lost.  The  converse  is  also  true.  A  de- 
prived child  never  can  make  up  his  loss. 
We  must,  therefore,  act  on  this  money 
bill  with  that  fact  uppermost  In  our 
minds.  Spending  money  is  always  pain- 
ful. However,  the  possibility  of  a  future 
generation  inadequately  prepared  to 
cope  with  adulthood  is  feu*  worse. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  meet 
fully  our  obligation  to  the  children  of 
this  Nation. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  started  my 
career  in  public  service  as  a  trustee  In 
my  local  elementary  school  district.  Since 


that  time.  I  have  followed  the  develop- 
ment of  our  education  system  with  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  and  attention 

Education  Is  the  prime  means  of  de- 
veloping human  resources  so  neceasary 
In  this  fast  moving  technological  age  As 
one  who  has  participated  in  the  school 
system,  I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  in  this  field.  This  Is 
nothing  new.  More  than  160  Federal-ald- 
to-educatlon  laws  have  been  enacted  by 
Congress  since  1785.  The  Morrill  Act  of 
1862  establishing  land-grant  schools  was 
expanded  in  1890  to  authorize  payment 
of  Federal  fimds  to  land-grant  coUeges 
and  universities.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act 
of  1917  provided  Federal  assistance  to 
States  for  vocational  education.  Most  fa- 
miliar is  the  1950  enactment  of  PuWic 
Laws  815  and  874  to  assist  schools  in  fed- 
erally affected  areas.  These  resulted  In 
the  payment  of  millions  to  schools  In 
my  district  in  California. 

Education,  or  lack  of  It.  knows  no  State 
boundaries.  I  oppose  any  Federal  en- 
croachment upon  local  and  State  Juris- 
dictions. Our  State  constitution  and  the 
historic  authority  of  the  school  boards 
to  govern  our  educational  programs  must 
continue,  but  the  Federal  Government 
has  and  should  help  finance  the  cost  of 
education  In  order  to  relieve  the  heavy 
burden  placed  on  local  property-tax 
payers. 

In  recent  years,  we  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  I  believe,  have  taken 
an  enlightened  position  as  it  relates  to 
education.  We  have  done  this  over  the 
objections,  some  of  which  were  strenu- 
ous, and  the  vetoes  of  the  present  admin- 
istration; I  feel  that  we  must  continue 
this  leadership  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
education  needs  of  this  Nation. 

Therefore.  I  support  wholeheartedly 
the  proposal  being  advanced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
and  I  share  his  thoughts  that  this 
amendment  is  a  realistic  approach  to 
solving  the  critical  crisis  now  confront- 
ing education  programs  from  elementary 
through  the  college  levels. 

While  I  support  all  aspects  of  the  full 
funding  proposal,  I  would  of  course  like 
to  emphasize  two  particular  sections; 
namely,  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs  and  the  programs 
for  federally  affected  areas.  Public  Law 
874.  These  two  account  for  much  of  the 
increase. 

We  have  heard  in  the  past  few  months 
a  great  deal  about  the  problems  of  the 
property  taxpayer  and  the  fact  that  the 
property  owner  has  just  about  reached 
his  limits.  Increases  on  this  narrow- 
based  property  tax  are  unthinkable.  And 
yet,  if  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
meet  its  responsibilities,  the  scho<^  dis- 
tricts of  the  Nation  face  an  untenable 
choice  of  either  increasing  the  property 
tax  or  increasing  the  size  of  the  class, 
thereby  reducing  the  level  of  education 
for  oiu-  children,  especially  for  those  in 
the  greatest  need,  those  who  would  bene- 
fit from  the  provisions  of  ESEA. 

With  the  maximum  limits  of  local 
property  taxes  already  reached,  there 
seems  only  one  alternative,  and  that  Is 
for  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  na- 
tional Interest,  to  insure  an  adequate 
and  quality  education  for  all;  to  recog- 
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nixe  that  education  is  a  major  lifeline 
for  the  future  health  and  prosperity  of 
this  Nation,  and  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  in  addressing  itself  to  these  goals. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  also  mention 
the  Public  Law  874  program  which  is  of 
special  importance  to  areas  such  as  the 
Second  District  in  California  which  I 
represent.  There,  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  owns  60  percent  of  the  land  mass, 
by  far  the  largest  property  owner,  em- 
ployer, and  the  baisis  upon  which  our 
economy  depends.  We  cannot  take  lands 
off  the  prc^Jerty  tax  rolls  and  not  com- 
pensate for  it.  In  a  small  way.  Public 
Law  874  meets  this  obligation,  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  provide  the 
full  funding  for  this  program. 

It  is  my  firm  behef  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  lower  our  education  standards. 
There  is  no  faster  way  for  this  Nation 
to  become  weakened  and  erode  than  to 
foilow  a  progressively  lower  road  in  our 
educational  goals. 

Bir.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
is  being  asked  today  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment to  the  education  appropriations  bill 
which  would  add  almost  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  recommendation — itself  In- 
creasing expenditures  $205  milhon  over 
the  fiscal  year  1972  budget.  No  one  can 
deny  that  money  spent  for  educational 
purposes  is  a  sound  investment.  But  edu- 
cation is  only  one  of  many  vital  needs 
facing  our  Nation.  Despite  tremendous 
wealth,  the  United  States  is  limited  in 
its  resources  and,  like  any  household, 
cannot  afford  even^hlng  It  desires,  no 
matter  the  merit. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  establish 
an  order  of  priority  for  meeting  the  com- 
peting needs  of  the  country.  Responsibil- 
ity for  this  is  logically  placed  by  the  Con- 
stitution with  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. In  his  annual  budget,  the  Presi- 
dent—with the  assistance  of  the  vast  and 
expert  Federal  bureaucracy — divides  the 
Nation's  available  resources  so  as  to  meet 
all  the  responsibilities  of  the  Govem- 
moit.  Congress  then  reviews  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestions  before  enacting  the 
necessary  legislation.  The  Appropriations 
Committees,  with  their  highly  profes- 
sional staffs,  have  been  created  to  aid 
Congress  in  effectively  discharging  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Clearly,  such  a  process  in- 
sures national  priorities  are  realistically 
assigned,  and  the  Government  made  as 
responsive  as  possible  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

The  request  before  us  now  Is  a  sharp 
break  with  responsibility.  The  proposed 
$728.6  million  increase  represents  the  leg- 
isUtlve  goals  of  one  special  interest 
poup— the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

While  I  recognize  and  applaud  the 
preemmence  of  the  association  in  mat- 
tew  educational,  it  represents  a  special- 
ized consUtuency  and  not  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  ill-advised 
amendment.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
contmue  spending  money  we  do  not  have 
without  running  the  serious  risk  of  tear- 
ing down  all  we  are  trying  to  build. 

The  bill  is  already  more  than  $100  mll- 
uon  over  the  budget  and  the  genUeman 
from  Maine's  amendment  is  a  blatant  at- 


tempt to  roll  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Those  Members  who  sincerely  wish  to 
aid  in  fighting  infiation  and  in  preserving 
fiscal  responsibihty  In  this  time  of  fiscal 
crisis  must  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  Hathaway  amendment  Eidding  a 
lump  sum  of  $728.6  million  to  an  educa- 
tion bill  which  already  amounts  to  more 
than  $4.5  billion  and  which  already  ex- 
ceeds the  President's  budget  by  more 
than  $100  million.  In  opposing  the  Hath- 
away amendment,  I  realize  that  I  Incur 
the  displeasure  of  many  individuals  In 
the  education  profession,  but  I  trust  that 
the  majority  will  realize  the  obvious, 
which  Is  that  opposition  to  the  Hath- 
away amendment  is  not  synonymous 
with  opposition  to  education,  despite  the 
fact  that  some  representatives  of  orga- 
nized education  may  attempt  to  com- 
municate a  different  view. 

The  Hathaway  amendment  is  a  bad 
way  of  attempting  to  enact  legislation. 
It  is  bad  because  it  offers  something  for 
everybody  under  one  lunbrella,  so  that 
programs  perhaps  deserving  of  addi- 
tional appropriations  are  lumped  with 
those  not  so  deserving. 

It  is  the  wrong  way  to  enact  legislation 
because  the  subconimlttee  has  worked 
long  and  hard  to  determine  the  spedflc 
factual  situation,  and  there  are  no  op- 
posing views  in  the  committee  report. 
What  those  of  us  In  the  Congress  are 
faced  with  today  are  telegrams  and  let- 
ters from  Individuals,  asking  not  that  we 
give  consideration  to  facts  which  they 
offer  but  only  that  we  vote  according  to 
the  conclusions  which  they  present.  The 
pubUc  at  large  hardly  realizes  what  is 
transpiring  here  today. 

I  have  done  considerable  individual 
examination  of  most  of  the  provisions  of 
this  appropriations  bill.  My  examination 
cf  the  impact  of  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment in  my  area  is  that  the  need  Is  cer- 
tainly not  overriding,  if  indeed  it  exists 
at  all,  in  the  field  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  We  have  gone  a 
long  way  in  providing  special  educational 
assistance  to  the  underprivileged.  The 
committee  bill,  which  I  support,  con- 
tinues that  program.  We  have  gone  a 
long  way  in  providing  instructional  fa- 
cilities and  media  under  title  m.  The 
committee  bill,  which  I  support,  does  not 
cut  that  program  back.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  this  would  be  a  good  time, 
considering  the  many  emergencies  con- 
fronting the  country,  for  education  to 
take  a  little  time  to  digest  the  new  pro- 
grams which  are  already  being  financed, 
to  determine  whether  more  mileage  can 
be  gained  from  funds  already  being 
spent. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education,  nat- 
urally, the  institutions  desire  to  receive 
increased  Federal  grants,  but  the  com- 
mittee bill,  which  I  support,  continues  the 
subsidy  of  interest  on  borrowed  money 
for  the  construction  of  needed  facilities. 
The  Hathaway  amendment  not  only  goes 
beyond  what  the  coimtry  can  afford,  but 
it  also  changes  the  type  of  assistance 
which  Is  now  operating  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  efficiency  in  the  area  of 
construction. 

In  the  field  of  vocational  education. 


the  committee  bill  raises  last  years  ap- 
propriation by  nearly  $64  million.  The 
increases  provided  in  the  Hathaway 
"Christmas  tree "  amendment  go  beyond 
what  we  can  reasonably  do  in  my  opinion. 

The  committee  bill  continues  appro- 
priations to  public  Ubraries  on  the  pres- 
ent level,  and,  although  college  Ubrary 
programs  are  reduced  somewhat,  I  be- 
lieve the  Hathaway  amendment  to  be  ex- 
cessive. We  must  learn  to  acliieve  broader 
use  of  the  funds  we  are  already  spending 
on  libraries. 

I  appreciate  the  reasonable  manner  In 
which  most  Utah  educators  have  ap- 
proached me  on  this  problem,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  that  many  of  them  agree  with  me 
that  we  are  making  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsible progress  in  our  assistance  to 
education  but  that  we  cannot  do  more 
than  Is  Justified  in  view  of  the  great 
emergencies  presently  facing  this  coun- 
try. 

The  greatest  need  In  education  today, 
in  my  opinion,  is  to  raise  the  quality  of 
individual  teacher  instruction  and  com- 
munication through  the  finding  of  a  way 
to  raise  teacher  salaries  to  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  similar  professions  and 
jobs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Hath- 
away amendment  to  HJl.  7016  which  will 
increase  the  Office  of  Education  appro- 
priations by  $728.6  million. 

We  all  know  that  the  great  majority 
of  funds  to  operate  our  schools  comes 
from  State  and  local  sources.  According 
to  the  National  Education  Assoclaticoi, 
States  and  localities  pay  93.1  percent  of 
the  cost  of  educating  a  child  in  our  school 
system.  The  remaining  6.9  percent  of  the 
school  revenue  comes  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

On  the  average,  52  percent  of  the  rev- 
enue for  operating  the  schools  comes 
from  the  localities,  and  we  all  know  that 
the  majority  of  these  funds  are  raised 
by  local  property  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  naturally  follows  that 
in  order  to  enable  localities  to  reduce 
property  taxes,  the  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  increase  their 
share  of  the  revenues  in  operating  the 
schools. 

This  is  especially  true  in  California. 
While  nationwide,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  6.9  percent  of  the  costs  in  edu- 
cation, in  California,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment only  pays  5.1  percent.  Thus, 
California  Is  not  receiving  her  share  and, 
in  fact,  ranks  39th  in  the  percent  of  rev- 
enue received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

But,  not  only  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment skimping  on  its  payments  to  Cali- 
fornia, the  State  government  In  Sacra- 
mento is  falling  down  in  its  payments  to 
the  school  districts.  Nationally,  the  State 
governments  contribute  41.1  percent  of 
the  costs  in  education,  but  In  California, 
the  State  government  only  paj^  35.2 
percent. 

I  want  to  raise  the  Federal  and  State 
payments  so  that  we  can  give  the  prop- 
erty owner  a  break.  The  administration 
request  does  not  meet  this  goal.  Instead 
of  raising  Federal  payments,  the  admin- 
istration has  requested  that  Ccmgress  re- 
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duce  Federal  spending  in  California  by 
$80.1  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  thd  com- 
mittee for  increasing  the  administra- 
tion's request  by  $101.2  million,  but  this 
is  not  enough  to  bring  expenditures  in 
California  to  the  level  they  should  be. 

The  Hathaway  amendment  would  in- 
crease Federal  funds  for  educationally 
deprived  children — ESEA I — $150  itiillion 
over  the  1971  expenditure.  This  amend- 
ment will  increase  the  1971  appippria- 
tion  by  $10  million  for  library  resoiirces — 
ESEA  n.  It  will  increase  the  folding 
level  for  supplementary  service&-4ESEA 
HI — by  $15  million.  In  order  for  States 
to  strengthen  resources  and  rei^iforce 
their  abUity  to  identify  and  to  mept  the 
needs  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, the  Hathaway  amendment  adds 
$7  million  to  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation for  ESEA  V.  [ 

Under  Public  Law  874,  aid  to  feqerally 
impacted  areas,  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment adds  $63  million  to  the  cominittee 
recommendation,  thus  making  $62^  mil- 
lion available,  while  the  administi-ation 
recommended  $425  million  for  thii  pro- 
gram. I 

Under  title  HI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  California  received  $3.7 
million  in  fiscal  year  1971.  For] fiscal 
year  1972,  California  has  estimaited  a 
need  for  $14  million  under  this  program. 
The  Hathaway  amendment  would;  raise 
this  appropriation  from  $20  million  to 
$50  million. 

Under  title  I,  HEFA,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  public  community  colleges  andjtech- 
nical  institutes  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities.  Last  year  $43  n^lllon 
was  appropriated  for  this  prograun.  The 
Hathaway  amendment  would  increase 
the  funding  level  to  $99  million. 

The  amendment  increases  fundimg  for 
aid  to  land-grant  colleges  by  $7  m  ilion, 
and  grants  to  libraries  under  titles  I, 
n,  and  m  of  the  LSCA  by  $16  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hathaway  aibend- 
ment  will  provide  additional  Federal 
fimds  for  the  educational  systems^  and, 
hopefully,  will  allow  the  local  co<mnu- 
nlties  to  lessen  the  burden  on  thej  local 
taxpayer.  i 

I  commend  my  able  colleague!  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  for  his  leadership  in  this 
field  and  for  his  Initiative  in  prooosing 
this  much-needed  amendment,  i  feel 
that  Mr.  Hathaway's  knowledge  qf  the 
needs  of  our  school  systems  is  great,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  him  in  this 
effort  to  increase  Federal  fimds  fort  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  support  i  )f  the 
Hathaway  amendment  offered  by  the 
distingiiished  gentleman  from  Mane. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  education  appropri^tior^s 
bill,  I  believe  that  we  must  give  con- 
sideration to  the  relationship  between 
the  £unounts  authorized  by  the  E  luca- 
tlon  and  Labor  Committee  anc  the 
amounts  which  have  been  recomm*  nded 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  ^  Vhile 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  « com- 
mendations are  certainly  an  impp-ove- 
ment  on  the  administration's  budget 
request,  we  must  recognize  that  thejcom- 


mittee's  amount  still  falls  about  65  per- 
cent short  of  the  amounts  authorized  for 
education.  This  amendment  would  help 
reduce  the  gap  between  our  promise  and 
our  performance  in  the  vital  area  of  edu- 
cation. 

I  have  received  letters  requesting  my 
support  for  this  amendment.  Their 
unique  quality  is  that  they  go  beyond 
mere  self-interest  and  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  importance  of  making 
Congress  vision  of  excellence  in  educa- 
tion a  reality. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  supporting  the  commit- 
tee position  on  the  bill  before  us — the 
1972  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  related  agencies — and  cast- 
ing my  vote  against  the  so-called  Hath- 
away amendment. 

I  am  doing  so  not  because  I  am  satis- 
fled  in  every  detail  with  the  committee 
bill — who  in  this  Chamber  is? — but  be- 
cause I  believe  the  all-out  Hathaway  ap- 
proach represents  an  irresponsible,  and 
possibly  futile,  attempt  to  get  at  the 
things  that  Eire  wrong  about  the  Amer- 
ican educational  system,  today.  These 
things  are  various  and  sundry  in  nature. 
Together  they  represent  a  challenge  to 
every  educator,  to  every  public  official, 
to  every  parent  and  teacher,  and,  of 
course,  to  the  Congress. 

By  and  large,  those  things  have  not 
arisen  due  to  a  lack  of  money  poured 
into  the  system;  and,  if  that  be  true, 
then  it  is  equally  true  that  they  cannot 
be  cured  simply  by  further  infusions  of 
money,  Federal,  State,  or  local. 

To  be  aware  of  such  things — or  to  take 
the  position  I  take,  today — is  not  to 
waver  one  whit  in  one's  commitment  to 
excellence  in  the  American  system  of 
education.  Rather,  it  is  to  evidence  a  fur- 
ther commitment  in  that  regard — to  set 
right  those  things  that  need  to  be  set 
right,  so  that  the  degree  of  excellence  we 
wish  for  our  children  can  eventually  be 
achieved. 

Now,  I  have  been  Importuned  by  rep- 
resentatives from  the  educational  com- 
munity in  New  York,  as  well  as  by  the 
Governor's  office,  to  support  the  Hath- 
away amendment.  The  sole  argument  ad- 
vanced in  that  regard  is  that,  should  the 
amendment  carry,  our  State  could  antic- 
ipate receiving  perhaps  as  much  as  $60 
million  more  in  Federal  assistance  to 
education  during  fiscal  1972  than  it  can 
look  forward  to  under  the  committee  bill. 

That  argument  ignores  the  perils  that 
this  amendment  faces,  if  adopted,  by  way 
of  what  seems  a  likely  Presidential  veto 
of  the  bill.  It  ignores,  as  well,  the  cost  and 
uncertainty  of  the  delays  that  would  in- 
evitably accompany  any  such  veto  and 
the  subsequent,  necessary  congressional 
reconsideration  of  this  entire  matter — 
which,  let  us  recall,  does  now  go  on  to  the 
Senate  for  review,  anyway,  and  some  pos- 
sible readjustment  on  a  line  item  basis 
which,  I  think,  is  the  proper  and  respon- 
sible way  of  going  about  the  task  of  con- 
sidering the  committee's  product. 

And  that  argument  also  totally  ignores 
something  else — which,  in  the  overall 
context  of  oiu*  problem,  is  of  greater  im- 
portance. It  Ignores  the  prospect  of  en- 
hanced Federal  assistance  to  education 
that  will  be  ours  if — and  at  the  moment 


it  is  a  big  "if  "—the  administraUon's  pro- 
posals  for  both  general  revenue  and  spe- 
cial revenue-sharing  for  education  can 
be  advanced.  Under  the  first  such  pro- 
posal— that  for  general  revenue-sharing 
which,  incidenUUy,  I  have  also  been  im- 
portuned both  by  the  Governor  and  the 
educational  commimity  in  New  York  to 
support — our  State  would  receive  $543 
million  in  unrestricted  Federal  aid  in 
fiscal  1972.  As  we  all  know,  about  half  of 
that  sum  would  automatically  pass  on 
through  our  Governor's  hands  to  the 
hands  of  those  in  charge  of  local  govern- 
ment in  our  State.  If  it  was  in  line  with 
local  wishes,  that  passed  through  sum— 
or  any  part  thereof — could  be  used  to 
meet  the  rising  costs  of  education;  and, 
given  our  special  problems  this  year,  in 
New  York,  with  the  State's  own  budget, 
one  can  assume  this  would  be  a  likely 
result. 

So,  there  is  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  wliich 
I  have  by  way  of  an  alternative  to  the 
Hathaway  approach.  And  I  think  it  a  far 
preferable  alternative,  to  that  of  here 
increasing  these  narrowly  focused,  cate- 
gorical-grant programs,  for  it  would  give 
the  local  authorities  the  flexibility  they 
now  lack — ^with  Federal  assistance— to 
determine  their  own  special  needs,  set- 
tle on  the  priorities  between  them,  and 
then  run  their  own  programs  designed 
to  meet  those  needs  without  having  a 
Federal  bureaucrat  watch  their  every 
move. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  am  strongly  in  sup- 
port of  this  kind  of  revenue  sharing.  I 
believe  it  constitutes  true  reform— not 
just  of  our  federal  system  so  as  to  make 
it  more  responsive,  but  of  our  educational 
systems,  as  well.  I  had  thought  this  was 
supposed  to  be  my  target,  this  year,  and 
I  intend  to  preserve  it,  as  best  I  can,  as 
an  achievable  goal;  this  is  why  I  hope, 
as  I  vote  against  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment, those  who  in  all  good  faith  have 
asked  me  to  support  it  will  imderstand 
that  I  am  not  doing  so  because  I  believe 
that,  if  it  passes,  we  will  Just  have  ham- 
mered one  more  nail  into  revenue  shar- 
ing's  cofian. 

So,  let  us  go  on  from  here  to  consider 
this  bin  on  a  line  item  basis — and  to  msJce 
certain  increases  therein  where  they  can 
be  fully  justified,  and  where  they  will 
not  stand  in  the  way — and  restoring  the 
moneys  for  the  land  grant  colleges  to  last 
year's  level  would  be  one  example  of 
this — of  the  chances,  in  this  session,  for 
either  general  revenue  sharing  or  the 
President's  recently  submitted  special 
revenue-sharing  fund  for  education. 

Finally,  let  us  begin  to  look  with  a 
growing  sense  of  urgency  at  those  things 
which,  as  I  said  earlier,  are  wrong  in  our 
educational  systems.  At  the  manner  by 
which  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs, 
often  too  narrowly  defined  and  designed 
to  achieve  the  things  that  Washington 
wants  while,  at  the  same  time,  allowing 
httle  latitude  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual commimity,  twist,  and  distort 
the  application  of  ever-dwindling  local 
resources.  At  the  hazards  involved  in  our 
continuing  to  increase  institutional  aids 
that  do  little  more  than  underwrite  the 
status  quo  in  education.  And  at  the  com- 
pelling need  to  bring  such  a  degree  of 
flexibility  into  the  relationship  between 
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the  Federal  Government  and  State  and 
local  governments  as  to  stimulate  rather 
than  stifle  creativity  and  local  initiative 
so  that,  in  the  end,  we  will  have  the  di- 
verse and  responsive  American  system 
of  education  I  believe  we  all  desire. 

Bir.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
t^d  to  support  and  I  most  earnestly 
hope  the  majority  here  wUl  also  approve 
the  Hathaway  amendment  to  reasonably 
iacrease  funding  in  certain  and  essential 
areas  contained  in  this  pending  educa- 
tion appropriation  bill.  The  proposed  In- 
creases ai-e  truly  modest  and  their  ur- 
gency is  authoritatively  cited  by  the  en- 
dorsement and  approval  by  the  ESner- 
geney  Committee  for  Full  Funding  of 
Education,  which  includes  organized 
labor  and  over  100  professional  educa- 
tion groups. 

Orer  these  past  months  I  have  re- 
peatedly voted,  at  times  with  real  re- 
luctance, to  reduce  or  eliminate  appro- 
priations for  other  programs,  such  as  the 
SST,  in  order  that  these  fimds  could  be 
tramf erred  to  the  more  immediately  ur- 
gent and  vastly  higher  priority  needs  and 
programs  directly  affecting  human  wel- 
fare and  development,  such  as  those  in- 
cluded In  this  education  bill. 

The  President  himself  has  expressed 
his  conviction  that  education  Is  "the  one 
area  we  cannot  shortchange"  and  I  am 
in  full  agreement  with  him  on  this  score. 
Particularly  at  this  critical  time  in  our 
hlrtory  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  war- 
ranted in  taking  a  chance  on  danger- 
ously shortchanging  the  growing  and  ur- 
gent needs  of  our  higher  and  elementary 
and  secondary  education  systems,  the 
educationally  deprived,  our  handicapped 
children,  the  expanding  need  of  voca- 
tional and  adult  educational  programs 
and  for  Impact  aid  for  the  operation  6f 
hard-pressed  school  districts  throughout 
my  home  area  and  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  this  unhappy  and 
unfortunate  inflationary  period  of  our 
history  we  are  all  required  to  be  dill- 
genUy  concerned  for  the  reduction  and 
elimination  of  nonessential  Government 
expenditures.  Our  real  legislative  chal- 
lenge Is  to  determine  the  areas  of  most 
urgent  human  need  and  prudent  spend- 
ing to  meet  those  human  needs.  Few  peo- 
ple will  attempt  to  dispute  the  fact  that 
education  Is  basic  and  essential  to  the 
development  and  progress  of  our  most 
valuable  national  asset,  our  youth,  and 
it  has  become  an  Increasingly  essential 
element  In  the  lives  of  our  adult  popu- 
lation. 

The  Increases  that  are  proposed  here, 
to  *rengthen  the  operation  and  effec- 
tiveness of  these  several  educational 
programs,  are  modest  Iv  any  standard 
and  are  far  below  the  authorized  pro- 
gram levels.  In  my  earnest  (H>lnlon  they 
represent  a  prudent  Investment  for  the 
present  stability  and  future  progress  of 
our  country  and  I  urge  approval  of  this 
Mil  with  the  amendments  included. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
^MJhaway  amendment  proposes  to  add 
w.300,000  to  the  committee's  recommen- 
dattai  for  the  coUege  library  resources 
program,  title  H-A  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
nixi  Act,  bringing  the  total  for  fiscal 
year  1972  to  $19,300,000. 

■^^  program  has  helped   academic 
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libraries  build  their  collections  to  better 
serve  the  students  and  faculty  of  their 
institutions.  But  enrollments  continue  to 
grow  and  curriculum  needs  change.  The 
library  must  expand  and  adapt  to  these 
new  conditions.  In  addition,  title  H-A 
funds  are  crucially  important  to  the  de- 
velopment of  libraries  in  new  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Community  colleges 
and  technical  institutes  are  opening 
their  doors  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week,  and 
the  expense  of  starting  an  academic 
library  from  scratch  is  more  than  these 
small  colleges  could  bear  without  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  administration  has  said  that  one 
reason  for  reducing  the  appropriation 
request  for  this  program  is  because  it  has 
had  marginal  effect.  But  a  recent  survey 
of  college  librarians  showed  that  this  was 
not  the  case  in  90  percent  of  the  institu- 
tions. Also,  most  librarians  reported  in- 
creased support  from  the  college  admin- 
istration above  and  beyond  what  was 
necessary  for  matching  funds. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  already 
received  1,800  applications  totaUng  $29,- 
000,000  in  basic  and  supplemental  grants 
for  fiscal  year  1971  funds,  and  500  appli- 
cations for  special  purpose  grants  are 
anticipated.  The  amount  requested  will 
be  about  $34,000,000.  And  to  meet  ex- 
pressed needs  of  this  magnitude,  the  bill 
before  you  provides  only  $9.3  million. 

In  Minnesota,  for  example,  only  22  out 
of  the  44  eligible  colleges  are  likely  to 
receive  grants.  We  must  not  allow  this 
situation  to  occur  again.  By  approving 
an  Increase  in  funds  to  $19,300,000  we 
will  not  meet  all  the  needs,  but  we  will 
come  closer  to  It  than  we  have  in  the 
past. 

The  same  kind  of  disparity  in  funding 
recommendations  is  found  in  the  title 
rr-B  program  for  training  in  library  and 
information  science.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation expects  175  applications  for  $15 
million  in  grants  to  fund  continuing 
education  institutes.  The  present  recom- 
mendation proposes  only  $2  mUlion  to 
take  care  of  both  institutes  and  fellow- 
ships for  graduate  study. 

The  Nation's  libraries — all  tjrpes, 
including  school,  public,  academic,  re- 
search and  special — need  10,000  more 
professional  librarians  to  provide  good 
service  to  all  their  clients.  Even  the  most 
well-stocked  library,  housed  In  the  most 
modem  building,  needs  the  expertise  of 
trained  librarians  to  lead  the  consimier 
to  the  information  he  desires.  The  deans 
of  the  47  accredited  library  schools  in 
the  United  States  report  that  they  need 
692  Master's  and  149  doctoral  fellowship 
grants  for  the  coming  academic  year. 

Cutbacks  in  these  awards  would  seri- 
ously Jeopardize  schools  of  library  science 
including  the  one  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Many  awards  are  used  to 
attract  top  quality  minority  group  mem- 
bers into  the  profession.  Even  $4  million, 
as  proposed  by  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment, will  be  far  from  adequate  to  satisfy 
these  demands  for  personnel,  but  It  may 
keep  the  program  from  dying  out 
completely. 

Although  I  have  spoken  about  the 
library  programs  involving  higher  edu- 
cation, I  am  also  most  concerned  about 


other  education  programs.  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)- 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
consider  the  appropriation  for  the  Office 
of  Education,  we  should  give  serious 
thought  to  the  direction  we  should  take 
to  provide  education  for  the  future.  I 
agree  with  a  growing  number  of  educa- 
tors that  education  in  the  future  should 
be  more  pragmatic  and  more  geared  to 
the  realities  of  preparing  a  youngster  for 
a  career.  Vocational  education  Is  the  kind 
of  education  which  gives  this  direction. 

Now,  the  administration  has  requested 
$468.9  mlllioQ  for  vocational  and  adult 
education  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  de- 
crease of  $25.3  million.  This  is,  in  my 
opinion,  inadequate.  In  this  time  of  un- 
certainty, when  job  opportunities  for  col- 
lege graduates  are  decreasing,  when  col- 
lege costs  are  increasing,  the  appeal  of  a 
college  education  is  less  than  it  was  a  few 
short  years  ago.  At  one  time,  high  school 
counselors  were  pushing  students  into 
coUege  as  if  It  were  the  threshold  to 
security.  It  was  an  unspoken  shame  for  a 
student  to  choose  the  lower  path  of  voca- 
tional or  technical  education.  It  was  the 
unusual  student  indeed  who  successfully 
held  out  against  the  pressures  of  society 
and  admitted  to  himself  that  college 
might  not  be  for  him.  But  times  have 
changed  and  vocational  education,  which 
once  suffered  under  a  stigma,  is  becom- 
ing more  appealing. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Honorable  William  Hathaway  to  in- 
crease appropriations  for  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise,  for  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment would  provide  the  kind  of  commit- 
ment needed  to  insure  the  growth  of 
vocational  education  programs. 

I  think  our  vocational  education  pro- 
grams must  grow  and  must  improve,  and 
my  reasons  for  such  belief  are  not  based 
solely  on  the  present  economic  condition 
which  I  hope  is  only  temporary. 

The  present  economic  slowdown  has 
placed  the  perspective  values  of  college 
and  vocational  education  in  balance  and 
it  has  defiated  the  promises  of  college 
education,  but  far  more  important,  it 
has  pointed  out  a  fundamental  neglect  in 
our  secondary  and  post-secondary  edu- 
cational philosophy.  For  too  long,  this 
Nation,  under  the  spell  of  increased 
scientific  competition  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  neglected  the  average  student 
in  favor  of  expanding  opportunities  for 
the  extraordinary  student. 

This  Nation  needs  skilled  craftsmen 
and  laborers  Just  as  much  as  It  needs  en- 
gineers and  scientists,  so  any  Federal 
program  to  educate  young  people  in  these 
areas  will  pay  off. 

Recently,  the  new  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Sidney  Marland,  Jr.,  gave  an 
address  in  which  he  called  for  Increased 
emphasis  upon  vocational  education.  We 
are  glad  that  high  administration  offi- 
cials are  becoming  aware  of  this  need,  but 
money — ^not  talk — Is  the  way  to  fulfill 
this  need,  that  is  why  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chalrmsui,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  to  be  commended 
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for  reporting  out  a  bill  which  provides 
some  needed  Increases  in  vital  programs. 
The  legislation  before  the  House  pro- 
vides an  increase  in  expenditures  of  $205 
million  over  the  amounts  projectejd  in 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972 — thifc  in- 
crease is  vital  in  times  of  rapidly  Incfeas- 
ing  education  costs.  The  committ^  is 
also  to  be  commended  for  reporting  out 
a  bill  so  early  in  the  year.  In  the  past, 
we  have  enacted  education  legislation 
after  the  fall  school  term  had  already 
started.  Last  year,  we  passed  the  Office 
of  Education  appropriation  bill — oyer  a 
Presidential  veto — in  August.  As  a  rteult, 
bureaucrats  were  late  in  getting  notifica- 
tions of  available  funds  out  to  colleges 
and  college  students.  The  chaotic  situa- 
tion created  by  late  funding  mu^t  be 
avoided.  It  is  ray  hope  that  the  ither 
Chamber  will  be  able  to  take  prompjt  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  we  send  to  them  so; that 
educators  may  be  allowed  adequate  Plan- 
ning for  the  coming  school  year.    1 

Despite  many  good  features  in  tiii  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disturbed  at  inade- 
quate funding  in  many  areas.  All  too 
often  the  level  of  funding  between  ^cal 
year  1971  and  fiscal  year  1972  ren^ains 
the  same — despite  sharply  rising  <iosts. 
F\mding  this  year's  programs  at  last 
year's  levels  means  that  fewer  students 
will  be  assisted. 

In  addition,  we  must  view  the  arpro-' 
priation  bill  against  the  level  of  aui  hor- 
ization  provided  for  the  programs  in 
question.  The  bill  before  us  falls  f,bout 
65  percent  or  $8.8  billion  below  whi.t  we 
have  authorized  for  these  programs  The 
Federal  Government  as  a  result  is  con- 
tributing less  than  8  percent  of  th^  Na- 
tion's total  education  budget.  Fraiikly, 
I  can  think  of  no  better  form  of  reyenue 
sharing  than  for  the  Federal  Governinent 
to  increase  its  efforts  in  this  arear-j-thus 
increasing  the  quality  of  education  while 
reducing  the  need  for  increased  locaji.  tax 
efforts  to  support  education  prograijis. 

For  these  reasons  I  intend  to  support 
the  Hathaway  amendment  to  thq  bill 
which  will  provide  an  addlticaial  ^28.6 
million  in  vitally  needed  funds.  I  balieve 
that  a  closer  examination  of  some  of 
the  projects  which  will  be  assisted  b^  the 
Hathaway  "package"  will  help  demon- 
strate the  very  real  need  for  these  extra 
funds.  I 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
programs  being  funded  today  is  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Equca- 
tion  Act.  This  was  provided  wlthj  $1.5 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1971  and  the  com- 
mittee is  providing  the  same  amou4t  for 
the  coming  school  year.  This  progr|im  is 
absolutely  vital  to  Inner-city  school  dis- 
tricts— such  as  the  Cleveland  public 
schools  and  the  East  Cleveland  pubUc 
schools  which  I  represent.  In  the  Cjleve- 
land  school  system,  with  the  pi 
level  of  Federal  aid,  no  new  teachei 
being  hired  to  meet  increasing  loj 
the  classrooms.  Class  sizes  are  begi 
to  range  above  40  students  per  rooifi  per 
teacher.  No  cliildren,  let  alone  children 
with  educational  disadvantages,  can  be 
taught  under  crowded  conditions  such  as 
that.  Cleveland  school  officials  Inf orpa  me 
that  if  the  level  of  funding  for  title  I 
stays  the  same,  they  will  have  ti\  cut 
back  on  already  strained  services,  TTie 


Hathaway  amendment,  which  will  pro- 
vide an  additional  ^150  million  for  title 
I,  is  essential.  This  amendment  will  meet 
the  10-percent  rise  in  education  costs 
thus  permitting  at  least  a  continuation 
of  services  at  present  levels. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation was  given  $78.4  million  for  library 
aid  and  education  commimications  pro- 
grams. That  amount  has  been  cut  to 
S72.1  for  the  coming  school  year.  Yet  so 
much  more  is  required  in  this  area.  The 
Nation's  school  districts  report  that  50 
percent  of  the  elementary  schools  and 
between  45  to  67  percent  of  the  second- 
ary schools  fail  to  meet  their  State  stand- 
ards for  school  library  resources.  TO 
meet  the  standard,  some  425  million  vol- 
umes are  needed.  The  Hathaway  amend- 
ment would  provide  an  extra  $28  million 
for  library  and  communications  services. 
This  will  just  enable  school  libraries  to 
stay  abreast  of  the  22-percent  increase 
in  book  prices  which  has  occurred  since 
1969.  It  is  clearly  needed. 

Another  vital  program  on  the  frontiers 
of  education  is  title  in  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  common- 
ly known  as  the  supplementary  services 
program  in  which  special  and  innovative 
education  programs  are  assisted.  These 
programs  are  designed  and  implemented 
by  the  States  and  local  educational  units. 
With  the  extra  money  provided  in  the 
Hathway  "package,"  we  will  be  able  to 
move  from  one  new  program  start  in 
each  State  to  three  new  programs  in  each 
State.  The  need  for  this  is  clear  when 
one  considers  that  my  district  alone 
would  be  able — and  willing — to  support 
three  new  starts. 

Another  program  which  deserves  in- 
creased support  is  the  dropout  prevention 
programs  provided  by  title  'Vin  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  This  is  a  small  program  but  It  has 
had  spectacular  results.  In  the  10  target 
school  districts,  there  were  3.830  drop- 
outs in  the  year  before  the  program  be- 
gan. In  the  first  year  after  the  program 
had  been  in  operation,  there  were  only 
2,837  dropouts.  Since  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  crime  rate  among  drop- 
outs is  nearly  three  times  that  for  those 
vrho  finish  high  school,  the  importance 
of  this  program  is  all  too  clear.  I  only  re- 
gret that  this  program  cannot  be  im- 
mediately expanded  to  all  major  metro- 
politan areas. 

Another  area  where  the  Hathaway 
"package"  will  be  useful — but  still  inade- 
quate— is  in  the  increased  appropriation 
for  education  for  the  handicapped.  De- 
spite increased  Federal  efforts  in  this 
area  during  recent  years,  it  Is  estimated 
that  only  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
handicapped  children  are  receiving  ap- 
propriate educational  services.  The 
magnitude  of  the  problem  in  this  area 
can  be  seen  by  Treasury's  opposition  to 
an  amendment  which  I  offered  in  my 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  last  year. 
TreasiUT^  opposed  my  bill — which  would 
have  provided  a  Umited  $600  tax  credit 
for  expenses  incurred  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  and  retarded  children — be- 
cause the  cost  to  the  Treasury  would  have 
exceeded  $1  billion.  This  means  that  par- 
ents of  handicapped  and  retarded  chil- 


dren are  financing  out  of  their  own 
pockets — despite  the  fact  that  they  pay 
school  taxes — enormous  sums  of  money 
to  meet  the  special  education  needs  of 
these  childien.  In  many  cases,  this  is  a 
cost  which  the  family  can  ill  afford.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  great  deal  more  needs  to 
be  done  in  this  area  if  we  are  to  educate 
these  children  and  remove  them  from  de- 
pendency for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
91st  Congress  the  House  considered  two 
education  appropriation  bills.  On  each 
occasion,  the  House  voted  to  approve 
large  increases  in  the  budgets  of  numer- 
ous educational  programs  and  on  both 
occasions.  President  Nixon  felt  compelled 
to  veto  these  measures.  My  votes  to  over- 
ride these  Presidential  vetoes  were  diffi- 
cult decisions  to  make;  however,  I  voted 
to  override  because  I  place  a  high  priority 
on  the  education  of  our  children.  I  have 
long  felt  that  educational  programs  de- 
serve a  high  priority  and  should  receive 
generous  funding. 

Today  we  are  considering  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation's  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  education  appropriation,  which  have 
increased  by  $101  million  the  President's 
request  for  approximately  $4.5  billion  in 
education  fimds.  The  President  has  ad- 
vised that  the  amounts  in  the  commit- 
tee's bill  are  acceptable  to  him.  Now, 
once  again,  we  are  faced  with  a  "pack- 
age'" amendment  to  increase  the  fimding 
for  various  education  programs  by  an- 
other $728  million.  This  has  caused  me  to 
closely  review  the  past  and  proposed 
funding  figures  for  each  of  several  educa- 
tional categories  receiving  funds  under 
this  bill.  I  have  noted  the  following  fig- 
ures regarding  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations: 

Various  elementary  and  secondary 
school  programs — $1,822,218,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $27  million  over  the  budget  re- 
quest, and  a  decrease  of  $24,750,000  be- 
low the  1971  appropriation: 

Impact  aid — $577  million,  an  increase 
of  $137  million  over  the  budget  request, 
and  an  increase  of  $25,932,000  over  the 
1971  appropriation; 

Handicapped — $115  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $5  million  over  the  budget  re- 
quest and  an  increase  of  $10  million  over 
the  1971  appropriation; 

Vocational  and  adult  education— 
$558,042,000,  an  increase  of  $89,130,000 
over  the  budget  request,  and  an  increase 
of  $63,846,000  over  the  1971  appropri- 
ation; 

Higher  education  —  $1,215,451,000, 
though  a  decrease  from  the  budget  re- 
quest, an  increase  of  $247,571,000  over 
the  1971  appropriation; 

Student  assistance  —  $1,024,400,000. 
which  will  support  a  total  new  loan  level 
of  $1,160  million  for  fiscal  1972,  an  in- 
crease over  fiscal  1971  level.  Also  includes 
$293  million  for  NDEA  student  loans, 
which  will  provide  a  total  of  648,900 
NDEA  student  loans  compared  with  a 
total  of  560.400  student  loans  in  fiscal 
1971. 

Libraries  and  educational  communlca- 
Uons— $72,109,000,  an  increase  of  $42,- 
709,000  over  the  budget  request  and  a 
$6,317,500  from  the  1971  appropriation; 
and 

Research  and  development — $105  mfl- 
lion,  an  Increase  of  $3,500,000  over  the 
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budget  request  and  an  increase  of  $6,923.- 
000  over  the  1971  appropriation. 

certainly,  the  committee  bill  does  not 
cMitain  the  amount  of  funds  which 
many  of  us  would  like  to  see  spent  on 
educational  programs.  Even  the  funds  in 
the  Hathaway  amendment  will  not  pro- 
vide the  impact  and  assistance  to  greatly 
further  any  one  program  because  it  is 
spread  so  thinly  across  the  spectrum.  We 
must  take  into  consideration  the  various 
proposed  and  pending  changes  in  the 
educational  structure  and  weigh  their 
effect  on  the  funding  needs  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

I  feel  that  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  reported  this  bill  share  my 
strong  support  for  education.  Yet  they 
realistically  have  reported  funding  levels 
which  they  consider  desirable  under 
present  conditions.  In  my  opinion,  the 
committee  bill  deserves  our  support. 
Therefore,  I  am  not  voting  for  the  Hath- 
away amendment. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Hathaway  amendment 
which  will  provide  additional  funds  for 
educational  programs  in  fiscal  1972.  Edu- 
cational needs  must  be  given  a  higher 
priority  in  the  allocation  of  Federal 
funds  as  the  greatest  chance  for  the 
continuation  of  the  American  ideals  can 
best  be  served  by  a  well,  and  widely,  edu- 
cated, citizenry. 

Specifically  I  sight  the  need  for  im- 
proved vocational  and  adult  education 
programs.  Though  the  committee  recom- 
mendation does  increase  the  initial 
budget  request.  I  feel  an  even  greater  as- 
sistance is  required  in  this  area.  With 
over  50  percent  of  our  yoimg  people  un- 
able to  go  on  to  higher  education,  we 
must  prepare  them  for  the  working  world. 
Furthermore,  our  youth  must  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  their  educational 
effort  even  after  they  have  begim  to 
work— the  Hathaway  amendment  will  be 
a  major  step  toward  this  goal. 

The  one  area  where  this  amendment 
will  have  the  greatest  impact  is  in  the 
area  of  higher  education.  Approximately 
one-third  of  the  Hathaway  effort  will 
provide  much  needed  relief  for  colleges 
and  universities  across  the  country,  and 
Maryland  campuses  would  certainly  be 
helped  substantially.  I  feel  that  this  in- 
crease is  vital  if  we  are  to  strengthen 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  other  major  effort  of  the  Hath- 
away proposal  is  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  field.  Without  this 
additional  $200  million  we  will  be  ap- 
propriating the  same  amount  as  we  did  In 
fiscal  1971.  Taking  into  account  the  ris- 
ing costs  and  the  additional  pupils,  the 
same  number  of  doUars  would  mandate 
a  reduced  program.  Therefore,  to  hold 
the  line,  the  proposed  increase  is  fully 
justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  my 
stating  my  full  support  of  the  Hath- 
away amendment  which  places  a  higher 
priority  on  the  Nation's  educational 
needs. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  currently  on 
the  floor.  The  legislation  reported  from 
the  distinguished  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations was  a  promising  sign  of  re- 
newed interest  in  the  problems  of  educa- 


tion in  this  country.  This  amendment 
would  make  that  bill  even  stronger. 

We  are  all  interested  in  and  concemed 
about  the  quality  of  education  and  edu- 
cational programs  in  this  country.  I  have 
a  speciU  concern  bom  of  my  duties  as 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime.  The  ravages  of  juvenile  crime  are 
known  to  all.  The  statistics  have  been  too 
often  repeated.  Yet  only  recently  have 
we  come  to  appreciate  the  vital  role  of 
the  educational  system  in  preventing  and 
combating  juvenile  crime  and  delin- 
quency. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  it  appalling  that 
the  present  administration,  which  talks 
so  much  of  lowering  the  juvenile  crime 
rate  and  helping  young  people  to  avoid 
a  life  of  crime,  can  treat  this  pressing 
probl»n  in  such  a  cavaUer  manner.  The 
agencies  charged  vrith  administering  pro- 
grams that  could  have  a  direct  and  bene- 
ficial effect  on  Juvenile  crime  are  forced 
by  the  administration  to  request  far  less 
than  their  authorizing  legislation  per- 
mits. The  dropout  prevention  program, 
of  which  more  vrill  be  said  later,  is  a  case 
in  point.  Although  this  program  has  done 
excellent  work  with  its  Umited  resources 
in  the  past,  it  is  still  limited  to  requesting 
$20  million  less  than  its  congressional 
authorization. 

Happily,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  seen  fit  to  Ignore  the  arbitrary 
limitations  placed  on  the  agencies  and  to 
provide  for  more  money  than  requested 
for  several  of  the  programs  dealing  with 
delinquent  and  underprivileged  youth. 
This  action  is  most  laudable.  However, 
the  amendment  now  before  us  goes  even 
further.  In  seeking  to  increase  even  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  figure 
by  $728  million,  this  amendment  will 
pave  the  way  for  the  greatest  assault  ever 
on  the  problems  of  educational  retarda- 
tion, vocational  training,  and  dropout 
prevention.  If  these  programs  are 
strengthened  and  extended,  the  fight 
against  juvenile  crime  will  be  concomit- 
antly more  successful. 

Several  sections  of  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  fund  programs  that  will  di- 
rectly affect  delinquent  and  predelin- 
quent young  people.  These  programs  are 
deserving  of  special  mention. 

One  of  the  major  recommendations  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  in 
its  report  on  "Juvenile  Justice  and  Cor- 
rections" was  that  programs  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  be  maintained 
and  extended.  The  committee  heard  con- 
tinuously at  hearings  that  many  young 
people  derive  no  benefit  from  their 
schooling.  Among  the  causes  of  tills  is  the 
inability  of  the  educational  system  to 
reach  certain  young  people.  Present 
teaching  methods  have,  in  too  many 
cases,  simply  not  worked. 

Programs  under  title  I  of  the  act  were 
eminently  successful  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  That  does  not  mean  we  may  rest 
on  the  laurels  of  past  successes.  The  in- 
crease of  this  appropriation  by  10  per- 
cent will  enable  ongoing  programs  to 
continue,  and  perhaps  provide  for  some 
innovation.  This  program  Is  probably  the 
heart  of  the  entire  educational  system, 
and  no  increase  In  its  funds  should  be 
questioned. 

Another  appropriation  that  would  be 


increased  by  this  amendment  is  the 
title  II  provisions  for  library  resources. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  was  so 
impressed  by  the  success  of  the  reading 
skills  programs  under  this  title  that  it 
saw  fit  to  increase  the  appropriation  $5 
million  over  the  administration's  re- 
quest. This  amendment  would  bring  the 
total  increase  to  $10  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  existence  of  il- 
literacy in  this  country,  at  this  time  is 
incomprehensible.  Yet,  sadly,  there  are 
far  too  many  people  who  just  cannot 
read.  The  effect  of  this  is  most  unhappUy 
manifested  in  a  study  privately  xmder- 
taken  in  Philadelphia.  That  study 
showed  that  virtually  all  the  young  peo- 
ple appearing  as  defendants  in  juvenile 
court  had  reading  levels  significantly 
below  the  norm  for  their  age  and  educa- 
tional levels.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
nexuses  that  can  be  found  between  poor 
or  deficient  education  and  juvenile  be- 
havior of  a  criminal  nature. 

Our  children  must  learn  how  to  read, 
Mr.  Chairman.  This  program  will  help 
them.  It  deserves  all  the  support  we  can 
give  it. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
grams included  in  this  appropriation  is 
the  dropout  prevention  program  in  title 
VTn  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  I  was  privileged  to  tes- 
tify on  tills  appropriation  before  the 
subcommittee  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
<Mr.  Flood)  .  At  that  time,  I  pointed  out 
that  while  these  programs  were  au- 
thorized to  ask  for  $30  million,  they  only 
requested  $10  million.  I  urged  the  sub- 
committee to  grant  the  full  request,  and 
indeed,  to  exceed  it.  The  committee  saw 
fit  to  grant  the  full  $10  miUion.  This 
amendment  would  add  an  extra  $1  mil- 
lion. The  increase,  based  on  recent  ex- 
perience, will  pay  untold  dividends. 

The  problems  of  the  dropout  are  well 
known.  Without  education,  a  young  per- 
son finds  himself  virtually  without  hope. 
Jobs,  especially  good  jobs,  will  be  impos- 
sible to  obtain.  Bitterness  and  frustration 
will  rapidly  appear.  Antisocial  and  crlm- 
mal  activity  will  not  be  far  behind.  Wit- 
nesses at  virtually  all  the  hearings  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  have  indi- 
cated a  causal  relationship  between  drop- 
ping out  of  school  and  criminal  activity- 

As  we  know,  young  people  who  drop 
out  of  school  are  faced  with  much  idle 
time.  Testimony  before  the  Crime  Com- 
mittee has  shown  that  this  free,  unused 
time  too  often  leads  young  people  into 
harmful  activity.  Whether  it  be  experi- 
mentation with  drugs  or  petty  criminal 
conduct  at  first,  such  idleness  and  aliena- 
tion can  easily  be  conceived  as  the  root 
causes  of  juvenile  crime. 

Nineteen  programs  are  currently  be- 
ing run  by  the  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram administrators.  Results  of  these 
programs  and  other  helpful  information 
are  being  distributed  around  the  country 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  re- 
sults of  these  programs  are  most  gratify- 
ing. In  the  target  areas  where  these  pro- 
grams were  run,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
25  percent  in  the  number  of  students 
dropping  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  suc- 
cess can  be  expanded  and  extended,  we 
may  be  well  on  our  way  to  solving  one  of 
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the  most  disturbing  problems  of  our  pdu 
cational  system. 

A  very  important  section  of  this  bill. 
and  another  wherein  the  approprl4tlon 
will  exceed  the  request,  is  for  pro,  ects 
in  bUingual  education. 

America  has  always  been  proud  to  wel- 
come people  from  other  shores  to  this 
country ;  to  give  them  a  home.  In  my  fcon- 
gressional  district  in  Florida,  we  are  quite 
proud  of  our  sizable  community  of 
sons  who  came  to  our  shores  from 
The  need  for  specialized  and  intei 
traindng  of  young  people  to  whom 
lish  is  not  a  native  tongue  is  most  obv 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  committed  has 
granted  $2  million  in  excess  of  th^  re- 
quest for  this  program.  i 

Another  recommendation  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  in  its  report  on 
"Juvenile  Justice  and  Corrections"  I  was 
the  Increase  of  funds  for  vocational 
training  for  young  people.  The  bill  wbuld 
provide  an  increase  of  $61  millior^  for 
vocational  training  grants  to  the  Stfites. 
The  amendment  would  provide  an  tiddl- 
tional  $50  million. 

Vocational  training  has  only  1^ 
been  recognized  as  a  crime  prevei 
method.  Many  young  people  have  n^ 
terest  in  purely  academic  subjects, 
they  do  wish  to  learn  a  trade, 
vocational  training  is  not  avallabl 
these  yoimg  people,  they  may  lose  alt  in- 
terest in  continuing  their  education  and 
drop  out.  The  relationship  between  dtop- 
ping  out  and  criminal  activity  was  rien- 
tioned  earlier. 

There  is  currently  a  program  in  Fl<  rida 
that  proves  this  point.  Several  hard-  core 
Juvenile  delinquents,  young  people  who 
have  committed  several  offenses,  anl  all 
of  whom  are  school  dropouts,  have  i>een 
placed  in  a  program  teaching  marine 
technology  skills.  Among  these  skills  are 
shrimp  and  fish  farming,  small  etijgine 
repair,  and  seamanship — all  useful  voca- 
tional endeavors.  To  date,  none  of  these 
young  people  has  returned  to  crininal 
activity,  and  they  are  well  on  their  way 
to  securing  responsible,  high-pairing 
jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  80  percent  of  the  jstu- 
dents  In  high  school  today  will  npver 
graduate  from  college.  When  addejl  to 
the  staggering  number  of  high  s<^ool 
dropouts,  we  are  faced  with  a  huge  Aiass 
of  people  potentially  unable  to  find  a 
decent  place  in  the  labor  market. 

This  program  supports  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  through  grants  toj  tl^e 
States.  These  funds  are  used  to  pay  (osts 
Incurred  in  providing  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  including  teacher  salairies, 
training  of  teachers,  constructioil  of 
facilities,  purchase  of  training  materials 
and  equipment,  development  of  cutIc- 
ulums  and  research  studies. 

We  must  help  the  young  people  who 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  go  oi  to 
college.  We  must  provide  programii,  in 
addition,  for  those  young  people  jwho 
carmot  grasp  or  who  do  not  wish  to 
receive  an  academic  education.  Thert  are 
many,  many  young  people  whose  only 
wish  Is  to  learn  a  trade  so  that  piey 
might  go  out  and  earn  their  living.  '\^en 
a  young  man  can  conceptualize  the  vaca- 
tion he  desires  for  his  life  work,  we  should 


make  the  facilities  for  learning  this  ti-ade 
available  to  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  increase  imder  this 
amendment  may  seem  excessive  at  first 
blush.  Fifty  million  dollars  is  a  lot  of 
money.  When  that  figure  is  added  to  the 
increase  over  the  appropriation  for  the 
last  fiscal  year,  there  may  be  some  who 
will  term  it  excessive.  This  is  just  not  the 
case. 

The  skills  the  young  people  will  learn 
tmder  these  programs  will  be  their  one 
asset  when  they  have  to  face  the  cruel 
business  world.  The  young  people  who 
will  benefit  from  this  bill  are  not  the  ones 
who  wHl  have  wealthy  families  or  c«rf- 
lege  degrees  to  fall  back  on  when  the 
going  gets  rough.  The  economic  turbu- 
lence hitting  us  today  has  made  it  quite 
difficult  for  those  with  advanced  degrees; 
we  can  imagine  what  it  does  to  the  peo- 
ple with  no  skills  whatsoever. 

These  people  need  our  help,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  added  appropriations  will  serve 
a  purpose  at  least  as  useful  as  any  other 
that  the  money  in  question  could  be  ap- 
plied to.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  spend 
money  when  the  returns  are  so  over- 
whelming. 

My  remarks  do  not  encompass  the  en- 
tii^e  amendment  now  before  us,  nor  every 
category  covered  in  the  Apprt^riatlons 
Committee  bUl.  I  have  tried  to  concen- 
trate only  on  the  areas  where  I  have  had 
direct,  recent  contact.  I  tell  you  with  con- 
viction that  these  programs  have  been 
underfimded  in  the  past,  and  it  is  time 
we  put  a  stop  to  that. 

Earlier  tills  session,  the  Congress 
passed  a  constitutional  cmundment  to 
allow  18-year-olds  to  vote.  These  people 
must  be  prepared  to  exercise  this  sacred 
franchise.  Through  providing  funds  for 
educational  programs,  education  for  de- 
prived people,  remedial  edticatlon,  and 
vocatioQal  education,  we  can  provide 
some  assistance.  We  must  help  them  so 
that  they  will  have  the  perception  and 
ability  to  be  able  to  help  all  of  us. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
done  an  excellent  job  of  preparing  this 
legislation.  It  trinoned  many  of  the 
needless  requests  while  prorvldlng  ade- 
quately for  the  necessary  programs.  How- 
ever, we  must  be  more  than  adequate  to- 
day. The  future  of  our  youthful  resources 
is  in  as  much  danger  as  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  country.  Yet,  we  hear  far 
more  of  the  latter.  We  must  prevent  the 
problems  of  juvenile  crime,  illiteracy,  and 
unemployment  from  getting  out  of  hand. 
The  Ume  is  now  aiKl  we  must  act.  The 
amendment  on  the  floor  will  be  a  grand 
start.  Mr.  Chairman,  £uid  the  expendi- 
tures now  will  reap  dividends  and  re- 
wards later  on. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Hathaway. 

While  I  disagree  with  the  increases 
proposed  for  aid  to  federally  impacted 
areas,  the  overall  effect  of  the  amend- 
rnent — increased  appropriations  for  edu- 
cation— ^must  be  the.  overriding  consid- 
eration. 

We  are  in  the  ml^ist  of  what  I  feel  is 
the  most  important  debate  since  Con- 
gress convened  in  January.  Each  of  us 
has  the  opportunity  to  make  gpod  our 
i:oUim'  «.  •-■!  I. 


promises  to  oiu*  constituents  tiiat  we  will 
redirect  our  resources  toward  solving 
our  domestic  problems. 

Education  opportunities  to  insure  that 
young  Americans,  particularly  the  dis- 
advantaged reach  their  full  potential 
can  only  be  made  available  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  with  substantial  Federal 
help.  Many  of  the  education  facilities  and 
programs  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas 
across  the  country  are  seriously  deficient. 
Without  exception,  the  States,  localitiesi 
and  privately  fimded  educational  sys- 
tems and  institutions  are  facing  severe 
limitations  in  available  revenue  and 
financial  resources.  While  the  entire  edu- 
cational system  is  faced  with  a  funding 
squeeze  at  every  turn,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  contribute  less 
than  8  percent  of  the  total  budget  for 
education. 

Despite  the  action  taken  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  increase  ap- 
propriations by  $101  million.  HJl.  7016 
stUl  falls  far  short  of  the  Nation's  edu- 
cation needs.  The  additional  increase  of 
$728.6  million  offered  by  the  Hathaway 
amendment  is  the  bare  minimum  we  can, 
in  good  conscience  approve  to  begin  to 
ease  the  revenue  pinch  which  States  and 
localities  suffer  as  a  result  of  increased 
demands  on  the  educational  system. 

The  amendment  calls  for  significant 
increases  for  a  number  of  Important  pro- 
grams, including  higher  education,  edu- 
cationally deprived  children,  vocational 
and  adult  education  and  library  re- 
soinrces.  All  of  these  must  be  given  the 
funds  they  need  to  have  impact  and  can- 
not be  ranked  less  important  than  the 
countless  other  budget  items  we  will  con- 
sider in  the  months  ahead. 

Yesterday,  President  Nixon  proposed  a 
highly  constructive  educational  revenue- 
sharing  program.  The  Hathaway  amend- 
ment would  in  no  way  compromLse  or 
preclude  prompt  consideration  of  the 
President's  landmark  proposal.  Yet,  even 
If  such  special  revenue-sharing  proposals 
were  enacted,  the  level  of  Federal  sup- 
port to  education  must  be  examined  as 
carefully  as  the  type  of  Federal  support. 

In  urging  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Hathaway  cunendment,  I  ask  that  we 
place  on  education  assistance  the  impor- 
tance and  priority  it  deserves  and  ade- 
quately fulfill  the  promises  we  have 
made  to  solve,  through  education,  many 
of  the  human  problems  we  face  in 
America. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  package  of  amendments 
offered  by  my  able  colleague  from  Maine, 
Congressman  Hathaway.  These  amend- 
ments, seeking  $728.6  million  In  addi- 
tional funds  for  programs  ranging  all 
the  way  across  the  spectnun  of  Amer- 
ican education,  would  answer  one  of  this 
country's  most  pressing  needs.  Before 
saying  anything  further,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  make  one  thing  plain:  The 
money  sought  in  these  amendments  is  the 
very  least — yes,  the  absolute  minimum — 
needed  to  keep  U.S.  education  frwn 
foundering.  Beset  with  soaring  costs  and 
lagging  incomes  for  the  past  decade, 
Amerlfctm  schools  are  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  a  financial  morass  that  now 
threatens  to  engulf  them.  This  is  not 
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empty  talk,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  stark 

reality. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  American 
education  itself,  the  cornerstone  of  a  so- 
ciety envied  and  celebrated  aroimd  the 
world.  Our  schools  turn  out  the  scientists, 
the  doctors,  the  technicians,  the  crafts- 
men, the  public  leaders,  the  businessmen 
needed  to  mtiintaln  our  way  of  life.  Is  it 
prudent,  Mr.  Chai^roan,  to  jeopardize 
that  way  of  life  in  the  name  of  "econ- 
omy?" Indeed,  is  it  even  sane? 

It  is  no  secret  that  school  costs  are 
moving  upward  at  a  rate  unprecedented 
in  American  history.  Construction  costs 
alone,  among  the  most  burdensome  faced 
by  our  schools,  have  leaped  almost  be- 
yond reach.  Teachers'  salaries,  too,  are 
soaring.  Virtually  every  service  and  prod- 
uct used  by  American  schools,  in  fact, 
is  increasing  alarmingly  in  cost.  Yet,  de- 
spite this  disheartening  trend,  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  education  is  dwin- 
dling. The  U.S.  Government's  financial 
assistance  to  schools,  estimated  as  a  per- 
cent of  revenue  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  has  dropped  from  a 
high  of  8  percent  ih  1968  to  7.2  percent  in 
1970. 

This,  I  am  convinced,  is  nothing  short 
of  unconscionable. 

The  Congress  has  made  an  explicit 
pledge  to  help  maintain  this  country's  ed- 
ucational excellence,  and  the  Congress 
must  honor  that  pledge. 

Let  me  cite  just  a  few  of  the  programs 
clearly  endangered  by  the  committee 
bill— a  bill  that,  astonishingly,  falls 
nearly  $8.8  billion  below  the  authoriza- 
tion level  sanctioned  by  the  Congress. 
The  impact  aid  prbgram — the  program 
QjTerlng  fiha  ncial  assistance  to  school 
sv^stenis  charged  with  educating  the  chll- 
drsR  of  Federal  workers  and  military  per- 
sonnel— would  end  up  with  only  token 
funding.  Their  tax  bases  shrinking  yeai- 
by  year,  the  schools  eligible  for  Impact 
aid  are  caught  up  in  a  financiEd  plight 
so  severe  it  threatens  their  very  existence. 
Armed  Forces  personnel,  living  on  mili- 
tary bases  or  in  ti-anslent  apartments, 
contribute  little  to  a  community's  sources 
of  revenue.  Federal  workers,  similarly, 
tend  to  move  in  and  out  of  a  community 
as  contract  jobs  wax  and  wane.  They,  too, 
could  hardly  be  described  as  exemplary 
taxpayers.  Without  adequate  Impact 
aid— the  kind  of  aid  proposed  in  Mr. 
HaihaWay's  amendments— school  bjs- 
tems  throughout  the  United  States  might 
be  plunged  into  educational  and  admin- 
istrative chaos.  Chicopee,  Mass.,  for  ex- 
Mnple,  a  community  within  my  congres- 
donal  district,  would  lose  funds  it  des- 
perately needs. 

The  committee  bill,  moreover,  would 
bring  to  an  abrupt  halt  the  progress  of 
one  Off  the  most  promising  programs 
within  the  Office  of  Education— ESEA 
title  m,  the  program  that  stimulates 
innovative  and  imaginative  educational 
projects.  Recommending  the  same  budget 
panted  to  title  ni  last  year— a  budget 
only  distantly  comparable  to  1970's  In 
buying  power,  since  inflation  has  pushed 
up  costs  nearly  10  percent— the  commit- 
tee bill  would  blunt  this  program's  ef- 
fectiveness. No  new  title  m  projects 
oould  be  started.  Indeed,  projects  now 
Ift.  operation  might  not  siu^ve  intact. 
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other  educational  programs,  just  as 
significant  as  impact  aid  and  title  in, 
are  in  peril.  Upward  Bound  and  Talent 
Search,  programs  that  prepare  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  for  higher  education 
are  striking  examples.  So  are  the  Office 
of  Education's  lib:iary  programs — ^pro- 
grams for  construction,  supplementation 
and  research. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Hathaway  amendments  are  quite 
literally  crucial  to  a  host  of  educational 
programs  this  country  needs. 

I  urge  prompt  passage  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  our 
distinguished  crlleague  from  Maine  <Mt. 
Hathaway),  to  H.R.  7016,  the  Office  of 
Education  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  This  amendment  proposes  to 
increase  the  total  appropriation  by  $728.9 
million  over  the  $4.77  billion  which  the 
committee  bill  provide.';. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
H.R  7016  exceeds  tiie  totally  inadequate 
administration  request  by  $101  million. 
But,  even  given  this  added  amount,  tlie 
bill  still  falls  almost  $9  billion  below  the 
amount  which  could  be  appropriated, 
were  we  to  provide  fimds  up  to  the 
amounts  authorized.  Even  the  Hathaway 
amendment,  which  I  support,  falls  short. 
There  would  still  be  approximately  $8 
billion  separating  the  amount  which 
Congress  has  said  could  be  spent  for  the 
federally  fimded  education  programs, 
and  the  amount  which  the  bill  today,  as 
amended  by  the  Hathaway  amendment, 
would  prpvide  in  actual  dollars. 

The  programs  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Education  appropriatlOTiB  bill  are  enor- 
mously important.  After  all,  if  we  can- 
not provide  adequate  education  for  the 
people  of  this  country,  we  certainly  fail 
in  one  of  the  most  basic  aspects  of  our 
national  Ufe. 

I  will  not  review  every  program  in- 
volved, but  I  would  call  attention  to  a  few 
of  them  in  order  to  illustrate,  in  program 
terms,  what  we  are  talking  about  when 
we  say  more  money  is  needed. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  provides  financial  as- 
sistance for  disadvantaged  children.  The 
purpose  is  to  alleviate  educational  de- 
ficiencies resulting  from  an  impoverished 
environment  and  inadequate  cultural, 
health,  social,  and  educational  experi- 
ences. In  New  York  State,  in  fiscal  year 
1970,  653  school  districts  participated  in 
911  programs. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  $1.5  billion  was 
appropriated  for  title  I.  The  adminis- 
tration requested  the  same  amount  for 
this  fiscal  year,  and  that  is  what  the 
committee  has  reported  out.  The  amoimt 
which  could  be  appropriated,  were  the 
full  authorization  met,  would  be  $3,642,- 
800,000 — more  than  $2  billion  more  than 
is  being  provided  by  H.R.  7016.  Tlie 
Hathaway  amendment  adds  an  addi- 
tional $150  million — clearly  a  good  step 
in  the  right  direction  but.  In  actuality, 
still  too  little  for  such  an  extremely  im- 
portant program.  I  think  an  excerpt  from 
the  recently  published  study  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  en- 
titled "Education  for  the  Urban  Disad- 
vantaged," aptly  states  the  need: 


WhUe  the  American  scbools  have  generaUy 
provided  middle  and  upper  Income  youth 
with  the  Intellectual  tooU  necessary  for 
success  In  our  society,  they  have  commonly 
failed  to  cope  effectively  with  the  task  of 
educating  the  disadvantaged  youth  In  our 
urban  centers.  To  an  alarming  extent  they 
have  simply  swept  disadvantaged  youth  un- 
der the  educational  rug. 

Money  alone  is  certainly  no  answer. 
But  its  lack  certainly  forecloses  any  an- 
swers. 

The  dropout  prevention  program  Is 
funded  with  $10  million  by  the  Office  of 
Education  appropriations  bill  before  us. 
This  matches  the  administration  request, 
but  It  falls  $21.5  million  below  the 
amount  which  has  been  authorized.  The 
purpose  of  this  program  is  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  educational  practices  in 
dropout  prevention  which  show  promise 
in  reducing  the  nimiiber  of  children  who 
fail  to  complete  their  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

The  Hathaway  amendment  adds  $1 
million  for  Uiis  program — ^the  amount 
needed  to  meet  costs  of  education  in- 
creases and  minimal  program  expansion 
beyond  the  limited  demonstrations  now 
in  operation.  But,  that  is  not  enough. 
This  program  should  be  fully  funded. 

The  Hathaway  amendment  Is  enor- 
mously Important,  because  It  does  pro- 
vide funds  for  an  especially  signlflcaait 
program — impact  aid  for  children  resid- 
ing in  low-Income  public  housing.  The 
bill  before  us  provides  nothing.  The  ad- 
ministration requested  nothing.  The 
amendment  provides  $75  million,  and 
that  alone  is  all  the  justification  needed 
to  support  the  amendment. 

This  program — ^new  In  the  law — pro- 
vides Federal  funds  where  there  has  been 
a  loss  in  tax  dollars.  When  the  Federal 
Oovemment  encourages  public  housing 
construction,  the  land  involved  becomes 
tax  exempt.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
revenues  lost  by  public  housing  amount 
to  somewhat  less  than  $100  per  pupil. 
And  this  figure  does  not  even  take  Into 
accoimt  revenues  lost  from  alternate 
land  use  by  private  industry,  and  the 
indirect  revenues,  as  well,  flowing  there- 
from. In  cases  where  Industry  has  no 
other  realistic  site  on  which  It  can  locate 
within  the  district. 

There  are  numerous  other  programs 
imderfunded  by  the  Office  of  Education 
appropriations  bill,  H.R.  7016.  Some  of 
thett  receive  additional  funds  imder  the 
amaidment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway).  For  ex- 
ample, the  library  resources  program  is 
funded  at  $80  million,  the  same  amount 
the  administration  requested,  but  $131.3 
million  below  the  authorization.  The 
Hathaway  amendment  adds  $5  million. 
College  teacher  fellowships  are  funded 
at  $26.91  million.  The  amendment  adds 
$8.4  million.  The  education  for  the 
handicapped  program  is  only  funded  at 
$115  million  by  HJl.  7016— $5  million 
more  than  the  administration  requested, 
but  a  massive  $321.3  million  below  the 
authorized  level.  The  Hathaway  amend- 
ment Ewlds  $5  million.  Vocational  educa- 
tion receives  $558  million  under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  almost  $90  million  more  than 
the  administration  requested,  but  $680.6 
million  below  the  authorization.  The 
amendment  adds  $121.8  million.  Upward 
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Bound  receives  $50.1  million  under  KH. 
7016;  the  Hathaway  amendment  adds 
i5  million.  Higher  education  proframs 
receive  $1,215,451,000  under  the  com- 
mittee bill;  the  Hathaway  amen4ment 
adds  $216  million.  I 

I  realize  that  this  recitation  of  figures 
may  diminish  one's  appreciation  for  the 
actual  programs  involved.  Howeyer,  I 
feel  it  essential  to  point  out  that  w«  sim- 
ply are  not  providing  the  funds]  that 
could  be,  and  should  be,  providejd  for 
education — education  for  children,  for 
college  students,  for  the  dlsadvan^ed, 
for  adults,  for  the  handicapped. 

There  is  one  program,  which  Ij  have 
previously  discussed  diu-ing  the  debate, 
which  is  not  funded  in  an  additional 
amount  by  the  Hathaway  amendinent. 
This  is  the  bilingual  education  proferam, 
which  receives  $27  million  under  the 
committee  bill,  a  full  $73  millioi^  less 
than  the  authorization.  I  very  ^uch 
regret  the  absence  of  additional  funds 
in  the  amendment,  and  would  have  my- 
self offered  an  amendment  to  piovide 
such  funds,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  to 
do  so  would,  considering  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  on  the  floor,  have  a[dele- 
terious  effect.  However,  I  am  deter- 
mined, as  I  know  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are,  to  urge  further  fuiding 
when  the  other  body  takes  action  an  the 
Office  of  Education  appropriatiom ;  bill. 
The  bilingual  education  program  is  of 
enormous  importance.  It  is  particularly 
essential  in  New  York  City,  which  has 
such  a  large  non-English-speaking 
population.  Yet  the  program  has!  con- 
sistently, without  exception,  been  under- 
funded. This  simply  is  not  tolerable.  We 
hold  out  the  promise  of  educatiqn,  in 
both  the  mother  tongue  and  English,  to 
our  non-English-speaking  citizensf  and 
then  we  provide  so  little  money.    1 

The  Hathaway  amendment  must  be 
adopted.  It  does  not  provide  enoum  ad- 
ditional fimds,  but  it  does  provldepome. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  l 

TBLLXB  VOTK  WTTB  CLKRKS     I 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.   Mr.  Chalrmkn,  I 

demand  tellers.  { 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr,  Chainnkn,  I 
demand  tellers  with  clerks.  | 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered  and 
the  chairman  appointed  as  Hellers 
Messrs.  Hathaway,  Michbl,  Floool  and 

PERKDfS.  I 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  188,  nays 
191,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  53, 
as  f oUows : 

[BoU  No.  52) 
[Recorded  Teller  Vote] 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderaon, 

OaliX. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
BarlD«; 
Barrett 
Beglcb 
Bell 
Ber^vul 
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Blaggl 

Blester 

Blngbam 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Brademas 

Braaco 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Burke,  Idan. 

BurUson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byron 


Carey.  N.' '. 

Carney 

Celler 

Chlaholm 

dark 

Coinyera 

Corman 

Cotter 

Culver 

Daniels.  If  .J. 

Daulelson, 

delaOar^ 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Diggs 

DlngeU 


Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondacn 

Kdwards.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Fascell 

Foley 

Ford, 

Wmiam  D. 
Prsaer 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
G-allflanakis 
Gnrmatz 
Gaydoe 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Wash. 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
ichord 
Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
-trends 
Ashbrook 
Aeplnall 
Baker 
Belcher 
Ber.nett 
Betts 

Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
CoUlns,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis.  Wis. 
DeUenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
duPont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 


Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 

Kluczynekl 
Koch 
Kyroe 
Leggett 
Link 

McOormack 
McFaU 
Madden 
Mathls.  Ga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcber 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

MlUer,  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mollohan 
Mnnagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perklna 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 
Powell 
Preyer.  N.C. 
Price,  ni. 
Puclnski 
Qulllen 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
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Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fnndley 

Fish 

Plaher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Frelinphuysen 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Gialmo 

Goldwater 

Goodltng 

Grtffln 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Hall 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hill  is 

Hogan 

Hoamer 

Hun 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

McClory 

McColIister 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKevitt 
McKLnney 
McMiUan 
Mahon 
MaUllard 


Reld,  N.T. 
Reuse 
Rlegle 
Rodlno 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarbanes 
Soheuer 
Sebelius 
Slsk 

Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
StubbleHeld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 
Tlenian 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Watts 
White 
Whitehurst 
WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Zablocki 


Maiui 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Morse 

Mosher 

Myers 

Natcher 

NeJsen 

Nichols 

Passman 

PeUy 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Plmie 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Railsback 

Rarick 

Reld.  lU. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Scbneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUlam 
Stelger,  Wis. 


Talcott 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

ThcHnpson.  Oa. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Vander  Jagt 
Veyaey 


Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

WUson.  Bob 


Winn 

Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wymaa 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zion 
Zwach 
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Alexander 

Anderson.  HI. 

Ashley 

Bevlll 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Clay 

Collins,  ni. 

Colmer 

Davis,  Oa. 

Delaney 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 

Esch 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Gray 


Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Orover 
Haley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Tx>ng.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McOloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 


McKay 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Matsunaga 

Mills 

Mlnahall 

Murphy.  111. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Roe 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Skubitz 

Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Yatron 


Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
mistakenly  voted  "nay."  I  intended  to 
vote  "yea."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
change  my  vote  to  "yea." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
vote  "present." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE    IN    FI3)ERAIXY    AITECriD 
ASKAS 

For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  as  amended  (30  VS.C, 
ch.  13) ,  and  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950.  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  19).  $577,000,000.  of 
which  $562,000,000.  Including  $37,650,000  for 
amounts  payable  under  section  6.  shall  be  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  as 
authorized  by  said  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1960,  as  amended,  and  $15,000,000, 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
shaU  be  for  providing  school  facilities  as  au- 
thorized by  said  Act  of  September  23.  1950: 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  contained 
herein  shall  be  available  to  pay  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  excess  of  68  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  to  which  such  agency  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant  to  section  3 
(b)  of  title  I:  Provided  further,  That  none  of 
the  funds  contained  herein  shall  be  available 
to  pay  any  local  educational  agency  In  ex- 
cess of  90  per  centum  of  the  amounts  to 
which  such  agency  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled pursuant  to  section  3  (a)  of  said  title  I 
if  the  number  of  chUdren  In  average  dally 
attendance  In  the  schools  of  that  agency  eli- 
gible under  said  section  3(a)  Is  less  than  26 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  children 
in  such  schools. 

POINT  OF  OEorai 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  provisos 
appearing  on  page  3,  beginning  at  line 
4  and  running  through  line  15. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of  order  Is 
that  the  language  referred  to  constitutes 
legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill.  It 
provides  a  different  method  of  making 
adjustments  where  necessitated  by  ap- 
propriations than  that  provided  in  the 
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authorizing  legislation;  to  wit,  in  section 
203(c)  <4)  of  Public  Law  91-230. 

In  addition,  I  make  the  further  point 
of  order  that  the  language  referred  to 
would  require  the  Executive  to  make 
certain  judgments  and  decislrais  and 
take  certain  ministerial  actions  not 
otherwise  required  of  him  by  law. 

In  making  these  points  of  order,  Mr. 
Charman,  I  rely  particularly  on  the 
niling  of  the  Chair  of  June  26,  1968, 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 114,  part  14,  page  18894  for  that 
date,  the  ruling  of  February  19,  1970, 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 116,  part  3,  page  4015  for  that  date 
and  the  ruling  of  April  14.  1947,  found  in 
the  Congressional  Record  volume  116. 
part  10,  page  11676  for  that  date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  to  which 
the  gentleman  objects  is  clearly  a  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  funds  contained  in  this 
bill.  The  language  is  germane  and  it  is 
completely  negative.  In  the  words  of 
Chairman  Nelson  Dingley  of  Maine, 
which  are  quoted  in  Cannon's  procedure 
m  the  House  of  Representatives — Chair- 
man Dingley  said: 

The  House  In  committee  of  the  whole  has 
the  right  to  refuse  to  appropriate  for  any 
object,  either  In  v/hole  or  In  part,  even 
though  that  object  may  be  authorized  by 
law.  That  principal  of  ilmltation  has  been 
sustained  so  repeatedly  that  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  parliamentary  law  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  language  in  the  biU, 
to  which  objection  has  been  made,  is 
smiply  an  exercise  of  that  right  to  refuse 
to  appropriate  for  any  object,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  even  though  that  object  may 
be  authorized  by  law. 

I  trust  the  Chair  will  overrule  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  everything  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said.  I,  too,  feel  that 
this  language  is  clearly  in  order. 

I  would  like  to  add  just  one  point  and 
that  is  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  would  require  addi- 
tional duties  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  or  other  executive 
employees.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer 
is  "No."  On  the  surface  it  might  appear 
that  these  limitations  would  require  the 
Commissioner  to  determine  the  total  en- 
rollment of  each  school  as  well  as  the 
number  of  federally  connected  children, 
and  to  calculate  the  percentage  the  latter 
is  of  the  former.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  he 
is  already  required  to  do  this  by  the  en- 
abling legislation.  For  Instance,  section 
3(C)  of  Public  Law  874,  as  amended, 
refers  to  the  "Number  of  such  children 
equal  to  3  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
total  number  of  children  who  were  in 
average  dally  attendance  during  such 
year." 

There  are  other  similar  provisions  I 
could  quote,  but  there  Is  no  point  In  tak- 
ing the  time  to  do  so;  the  fact  is  that 
these  limitations  do  not  impose  new 
duties. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Holifibld)  .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 


The  precedents  which  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  pointed  to 
are  quite  familiar  to  the  Chair.  There 
is  a  subtle  difference  between  those 
amendments  and  the  language  that  is 
before  us. 

I  have  examined  these  two  provisions 
appearing  in  the  bill  on  page  3  and  I 
have  reviewed  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  874,  including  the  two  rulings  which 
were  made  by  the  Chair  a  year  ago  on 
April  14  and  February  19. 

The  first  proviso  imlformly  reduces 
the  amount  available  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  entitled  to  funds  under 
section  3(b)  of  Public  Law  874,  which  is 
the  section  of  the  law  which  applies  to 
local  educational  agencies  where  the  Im- 
pact is  due  to  children  of  parents  who 
reside  or  work  on  Federal  property. 

The  second  proviso  limits  the  entitle- 
ment of  certain  local  educational  agen- 
cies where  the  Impact  is  due  to  school 
attendance  of  children  whose  parents 
both  reside  and  work  on  Federal  prop- 
erty as  determined  by  section  3*^ a)  of 
Public  Law  874  If  the  number  of  such 
children  is  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  children  In  such  school. 

Under  the  law,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  Is  already  required  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  such  children  in  this 
category  in  average  dally  attendance  and 
the  schools  so  affected.  Determining  these 
districts  or  local  agencies  where  the  25- 
percent  limitation  applies  thus  presents 
the  Commissioner  with  no  substantial 
additional  duties.  He  is  already  required 
by  basic  law  to  make  that  determination. 

The  Chair  feels  the  decision  of  the 
committee  is  valid;  that  these  provisos 
are  In  fact  limitations  couched  In  nega- 
tive language  on  the  funds  in  the  bUl. 
The  Chair  therefore  overrules  the  point 
of  order. 

WIRETAPPING  TO    BE    CHECKED 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  speak  out  of  order  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  announcement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  after  consultation  with  the 
Speaker,  I  am  going  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  reputable  electronics  firm  to 
provide  a  check  on  any  committee  phone 
or  any  Member's  phone  who  may  request 
it  to  find  out  if  there  is  any  electronic 
svu-veillance  on  their  phone  lines.  I  am 
sure,  if  there  Is  any.  by  the  FBI  or  by 
anybody  else,  they  will  take  them  off  so 
that  when  the  check  is  made  none  will  be 
found,  but  I  propose  to  keep  this  service 
on  an  irregiUar  basis  at  any  time  in  the 
future  that  any  Member  may  request  It. 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  phones  are 
tapped  or  not  and  I  cast  no  political  as- 
persions, but  in  Ohio  one  faction  of  the 
Republican  Party  had  a  couple  of  mem- 
bers of  the  other  faction  arrested  be- 
cause one  faction  of  the  party  was  bug- 
ging the  other  faction's  phones.  So 
phones  can  be  bugged  by  police  agencies 
and  a  lot  of  other  people. 

And.  if  any  Member  feels  his  phone 
is  being  tapped,  if  he  will  let  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  know 
within  a  few  days  we  will  provide  the 


service  with  which  to  find  out  whether 
his  phone  is,  in  fact,  bugged. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  la  there 
any  means  by  which  you  can  determine 
who  tapped  the  telephone? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No.  I  think,  however.  If 
we  found  a  tap  we  would  have  to  make 
a  guess  as  to  whether  it  was  an  FBI  or 
Republican  Party  or  the  tap  of  someone 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Then,  it 
would  be  possible  for  someone  to  have 
their  telephone  tapped  and  blame  it  on 
the  FBI? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that 
is  quite  possible,  because  I  think  we  can 
run  down  the  source  of  the  tap,  and  If 
he  had  his  own  phone  tapped,  I  think 
we  would  find  out  about  It. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  In  case  such  things 
do  go  on  Is  there  any  way  you  could 
protect  a  Member  on  his  royalty  rights 
for  anything  that  is  published? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  want  to  mention 
any  names,  but  I  contacted  two  Members 
and  asked  them  if  I  could  have  the  royal- 
ty rights  to  their  phones  between  5  o'clock 
in  the  evening  and  9  o'clock. 

AMENBMEKT    OITKKED   BT    MB.    LSNNON 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lennon:  on 
page  two,  ime  twenty-three,  strike  out  the 
figure  $577,000,000  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  flgiire  $«07,»80.000  and  strike  out 
the  figure  $562,000,000  and  substitute  In  lieu 
thereof  the  figuie  $592,580,000.  On  page  three, 
line  six.  strike  out  the  figure  68  and  substi- 
tute In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  73. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  I  could  get  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  committee.  I 
thank  the  membership  for  giving  me  just 
a  few  minutes  to  explain  what  I  want 
you  to  hear. 

Yesterday  on  the  floor  we  considered 
this  and  I  know  this  situation  in  which  I 
am  involved  does  not  involve  the  entire 
membership  of  this  House.  I  am  talking 
about  Public  Law  874  and  more  particu- 
larly category  B  students  and  the  fund- 
ing provided  for  them  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Let  me  tell  you  my  own  personal  situ- 
ation. In  one  county  in  my  congressional 
district,  Cumberland  County,  there  is 
located  both  Fort  Bragg  and  Pope  Air 
Force  Base.  There  are  two  school  dis- 
tricts In  this  coimty.  Last  year  at  this 
time  when  I  took  the  figures— and  they 
were  accurate  figures  and  I  can  docu- 
ment them  for  you  if  you  so  desire- 
there  were  17,582  category  B  pupils  in 
this  one  county.  The  preponderant  ma- 
jority of  the  children,  both  boys  and 
girls,  are  the  children  of  men  wearing 
the  uniform  of  this  coimtry  who  serve 
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at  Port  Bragg  or  either  Pope  Air  :  'Vjrce 
Base. 

Now,  what  is  the  situation?  We  d|D  not 
do  there  like  we  do  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  the  Federal  Government  makjes  an 
appropriation  to  the  District  of  Cc(lum- 
bia  In  lieu  of  the  many  Federal  buildings 
located  here.  | 

Now.  what  is  taking  place?  I  cannot 
blame  the  man  in  uniform  becausei  part 
of  his  inherent  rights  and  fringe  Dene- 
fits  are  involved,  but  the  preponderant 
majority  of  those  men  who  are  the  fath- 
ers of  these  17,582  children  attend  the 
public  schools  of  those  two  school  dis- 
tricts of  this  county.  They  live  oS  the 
base.  Under  the  Soldiers  and  Sailor^  Re- 
lief Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  they  arfe  not 
required  to  register  their  motor  vehicles, 
their  automobiles  for  the  purpoae  of 
property  taxes.  ' 

The  predominant  majority  of  them 
live  where?  In  a  mobile  home,  in  a  tsaller 
pai*.  and  that  is  personal  property  that 
Is  not  subject  to  taxation.  Where  do  they 
trade?  The  blgrgest  PX  and  the  bifgest 
commissary  in  the  world  on  an  annual 
dollar  volume  are  at  this  base.  That  Is  a 
right  that  the  service  man  has.  and  ought 
to  have.  The  concesslonnaires  are  there. 
So  the  community  does  not  generate 
from  the  man  Id  the  uniform  moneys 
that  can  be  used  in  school  purposes, 

What  I  am  suggesting  and  asking  the 
Members  to  do  is  to  raise  this  fljgure 
from  68  percent  of  their  entitlement,  it 
Is  68  percent  under  the  committee!  bill, 
and  I  am  advised  that  the  subcommittee 
considered  this  matter,  and  there  was  an 
effort  made  to  raise  it  to  73  percetit — 
actually,  they  ought  to  get  at  leaS^  90 
percent,  but  I  am  asking  for  73  percent. 
and  for  this  reason:  Why  should  tlie 
other  taxpayers  take  the  responsllUllty 
for  putting  these  17.500  children  through 
the  public  schools  when  they  do  not  ^n- 
tribute  anything,  and  the  parents  do  not 
contribute  anything,  either  through  own- 
ing property,  personal  or  real,  and  the 
employer,  the  Federal  Oovemment.  the 
DOD,  does  not  contribute  anything? 

I  urge  the  Members  to  adopt  this 
amendment.  It  Is  reasonable,  and  it  :1s  a 
practical  amendment  I  ask  the  S^em- 
bers  to  adopt  It  and  let  it  go  to  conjf  er- 
ence.  and  then  I  will  accept  whatever 
decision  Is  made  by  the  respective  rep- 
resentatives of  the  committee  on  Con- 
ference for  the  House.  T 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  ft-om 
Texas  (Mr.  Kazmh),  who  is  a  cospoftsor 
of  this  amendment.  : 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  or  not  the  73  percent  is 
the  current  figure  that  Is  being  allokved 
our  Impacted  school  districts? 

Mr.  LEamON.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  And  the  gentleman  by 
this  amendment  is  not  raising  it  aUove 
what  they  are  now  entitled  to.  or  4^ere 
entitled  to  this  past  year;  is  that  riiht? 
Mr.  LENNON.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  ffom 
Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cdm- 
mend  the  gentleman  for  offering  the 


amendment,  and  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues, my  friends,  what  they  would  do 
if  they  were  In  the  same  respective  posi- 
tion some  of  us  are  in?  And  as  we  reach 
the  goal  hopefully  of  an  all-volunteer 
service  more  and  more  are  going  to  de- 
vote their  entire  lives  to  careers  In  the 
military  service,  and  this  is  going  to  es- 
calate the  number  of  children  and  all 
children  must  be  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  somebody  has  to  pay  a  little 
part  of  that  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
supH>ort  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  points  up  the  dl- 
lenma  that  this  Congress  Is  confronted 
with.  The  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  stated  the  facts  correctly.  It  will 
take  $630  million  if  we  are  going  to  sup- 
port A  and  B  category  children  at  90 
percent  of  their  entitlement.  I^e  com- 
mittee bill  would  provide  less  than  70 
percent. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield,  it  presently  pro- 
vides only  68  percent,  and  I  am  shooting 
for  the  goal  of  at  least  73  percent  with 
the  figures  I  specified. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  but  I  personally  feel  the 
gentleman  has  not  gone  high  enough. 
I  think  we  ought  to  go  to  90  percent,  but 
I  am  supporting  the  73-percent  amend- 
ment. What  is  being  said  during  the 
debate  on  this  amendment  about  how  far 
we  are  from  meeting  the  needs  can  be 
said  about  all  of  the  programs  involved 
In  the  Hathaway  package.  In  many  pro- 
grams the  disparity  is  greater  than  In  the 
impact  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  will  support  all  amendments  to  im- 
prove education.  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  give  us  the  rationale  for  hav- 
ing Federal  aid  to  Impacted  children  In 
areas  surroimdlng  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla  where  the  pupils  are  the  children 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  are  counted 
for  the  quallflcLtlon  of  aid  to  impacted 
schools. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  aay  that  there 
has  been  criticism  of  the  program  and 
perhaps  there  are  certain  Injustices  In 
the  program.  There  will  be  injustices  al- 
ways when  you  have  an  underfunded 
situation.  That  Is  what  I  tried  to  point 
out  in  my  statement.  The  situation  de- 
scribed by  the  gentlonan  from  North 
Carolina  actually  exists  and  must  be 
corrected. 

It  is  hard  to  get  absolute  equality  in 
any  instance  In  trying  to  write  legisla- 
tion. But,  by  and  large,  the  needs  of  the 
B  children  throughout  the  coimtry  are 
legitimate.  The  gentleman  talks  about 
the  children  In  the  suburbs.  I  hope  he 
will  consider  the  B  children  here  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  also. 


Let  me  reiterate  my  suwjort  for  the 
amendment  and  my  concern  that  we 
need  additional  funding  from  the  PW- 
eral  Government  for  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
for  college  facilities,  and  for  other  edu- 
cational programs.  We  tried  to  add  less 
than  a  billion  dollars — and  it  is  going  to 
take  some  $700  million  or  $800  mllllcn 
in  additional  funds  just  to  keep  tilings 
going  at  previous  lev^. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  have  asked 
a  serious  question  and  I  have  not  been 
given  a  reply. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  he  is  Just  pick- 
ing out  one  small  aspect  of  the  whole 
program.  As  I  say,  there  are  some  in- 
justices in  connection  with  that  program 
particularly  during  underfunded  situa- 
tions. Considering  that  the  greatest 
needs,  are  in  higher  education,  in  con- 
nection with  the  programs  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  in  vocations^  education,  there 
will  be  greater  injustice  if  we  take  care 
of  the  impacted  program  and  not  take 
care  of  the  others. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  continue  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
this  basic  and  substantive  legislation 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct  and  I 
hopje  in  the  future  we  can  have  more  of  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  Just 
ask  the  gentleman,  because  he  has  ad- 
mitted there  are  inequities  and  injustices 
in  thls^  legislation,  and  that  is  patently 
true — when  is  the  gentleman  going  to 
have  some  hearings  to  try  to  correct 
those  admitted  injustices  that  are  long 
overdue  so  far  as  correcting  them  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  during  the  past 
year,  since  the  last  appropriation  bill 
was  on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
PuciNSKi)  has  held  10  days  of  hearings. 
Every  Member  of  this  body  was  Invited 
and  would  have  been  welcomed  to  pre- 
sent testimony. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  at  least  a  little  bit 
encouraged.  I  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
Committe  on  Education  and  Labor  say 
that  there  are  injustices  in  this  program 
and  that  they  should  be  corrected.  I  wish 
they  would  go  ahead  in  that  committee 
and  correct  them. 

As  he  said,  last  year  they  did  have 
hearings.  They  have  had  a  lot  of  hearings 
and  I  appeared  at  the  hearings  and  other 
Members  appeared  at  the  hearings,  but 
they  did  not  even  report  a  bill  out  of  the 
subcommittee. 
Now  I  think  we  are  getting  ourselves 
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in  an  untenable  position  here.  We  find 
that  there  are  districts  that  deserve  some 
impact  aid.  But  as  long  as  the  abuses  are 
not  corrected,  then  they  say  to  appro- 
priate the  full  amount  so  that  those  who 
do  not  deserve  aid  get  it  right  along  with 
those  who  do  deserve  it. 

I  say  that  as  long  as  bad  abuses  are  still 
in  the  program  and  that  program  is  not 
changed,  we  surely  need  to  hold  down  the 
appropriations  in  that  category  that  do 
not  deserve  the  attention. 

In  this  bill,  we  give  100  percent  to  cate- 
gory A  students  where  they  exceed  25 
percent  in  the  district.  We  also  provide 
90  percent  for  those  category  A  students 
in  other  districts. 

The  only  ones  who  may  be  cut  back 
maybe  are  the  B's.  It  says  in  the  bUl  68 
percent.  But  I  point  out  that  we  do  not 
know  for  sure  how  many  pupils  there  are 
who  are  eligible.  We  know  that  there  has 
been  a  substantial  cutback  in  the  De- 
fense Department.  The  budget  estimate 
was  based  upon  last  year's  level  of  activ- 
ity in  the  Defense  Department.  So  there 
may  be  enough  money  for  more  than  68 
percent  for  B's. 

In  addition,  I  point  out  that  one  of  the 
glaring  examples  of  inequity  in  this  pro- 
gram is  that  some  local  school  districts 
get  the  national  average — and  that 
amendment  was  put  in  in  1958 — they  re- 
ceive the  national  average  even  though 
they  do  not  in  their  district  spend  that 
much  money.  In  fact,  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts that  are  being  paid  impact-aid 
spend  less  on  the  children  than  the  na- 
tional average  and  spread  receipts  to 
help  pay  for  schooling  on  federally 
connected  pupils. 

This  abuse,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest abuses.  It  totals  about  $160  mUUon 
in  entitiement  in  this  program.  There  are 
some  districts  that  deserve  more  money 
that  are  not  getting  enough.  New  York 
and  Masachusetts,  for  example,  are  two 
States  that  spend  a  lot  of  money  per 
pupil,  but  the  deserving  ones  do  not  get 
enough  because  we  have  this  drain  off, 
this  siphoning  off  in  this  program  due  to 
provisions  that  were  put  in  the  act  in 
1958,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
is  any  serious  attempt  to  get  it  out  as 
long  as  we  will  appropriate  enough 
money  for  nearly  full  funding  this  pro- 
gram with  abuses. 

So  I  say  that  while  some  districts  do 
need  money,  the  only  alternative  we  seem 
to  have  is  to  hold  down  the  B  category 
until  we  get  a  httie  better  program  and 
some  of  the  abuses  out  of  the  present  pro- 
gram. This  would  encourage  the  deserv- 
ing ones  to  work  toward  curing  the 
abuses. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  the  gentieman  for 
yielding.  In  your  statement  you  said  it 
nay  not  necessarily  be  that  the  68  per- 
cent limitation  will  apply  to  the  B's.  As 
I  read  the  language  of  the  blU.  It  says 
that  none  of  the  funds  shall  be  avail - 
aole  to  pay  any  of  the  B  districts  In  ex- 
cess of  68  percent.  So  in  case  the  esti- 
•nates  that  have  been  presented  to  your 
committee  or  to  the  Congress  or  that 
have  been  developed  by  HEW  are  wrong 
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and  there  are  extra  dollars  available, 
the  proviso  that  you  have  placed  In  the 
bin  would  prevent  any  payment  over  the 
68  percent. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  is  very  simple. 
I  will  tell  the  gentiewoman.  Around  here 
we  seem  to  have  two  forces  on  educa- 
tion appropriations  bills  because  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  try  to  interfere  with 
the  appropriating  process.  So  we  are 
limited  in  correcting  abuses  in  the  ap- 
propriations bOl  and  In  doing  wh&t  is 
equitable  and  right.  Since  strict  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  Is  demanded,  we  must 
have  language  that  is  air-tight  and 
which  comes  within  the  rules  of  the 
House  rather  than  bending  to  provide 
more  equity  and  correct  abuses.  However, 
the  Senate  does  not  operate  under  such 
restrictive  rules.  They  can  knock  out  the 
68  percent  maximum  and  permit  it  to 
go  Iilgher  to  the  extent  fimds  are  avail- 
able. 

This  situation  arises  because  certain 
members  of  your  Education  and  Labor 
committee  have  been  more  Interested  In 
upsetting  the  appropriation  process  than 
working  to  bring  about  equity  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Assuming  the  accurate- 
ness  of  the  statement  that  I  have  made, 
who  should  pay  for  the  support  of  the 
children  in  the  schools  to  which  I  re- 
feiTed? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  believe  the  first 
thing  for  you  to  do  in  your  case  is  to 
have  the  people  in  your  district  start 
pressuring  the  authorizing  committee  to 
take  the  abuses  out  of  the  program  so  the 
money  can  go  to  those  who  deserve  it  in- 
stead of  teaming  up  with  those  who  do 
not  deserve  the  money. 

Mr.  LENNON.  You  speak  of  errors  in 
certain  terms,  but  you  are  perpetuating 
by  your  statement  and  position  an  in- 
equity on  certain  communities  by  your 
unwillingness  to  meet  this  situation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  are  not.  The 
basic  law  is  doing  that. 

Mr.  LENNON.  But  you  do  not  recog- 
nize the  inequity,  as  I  understand  it,  by 
your  unwillingness  to  accept  at  least  a 
5-percent  increase. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No,  I  do  not  think 
that  that  Is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  LENNON.  You  do  not  have  in  yoiu" 
district  a  problem  such  as  I  have. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  have  six  of  those 
dlstricte. 

Mr.  LENNON.  What  county  in  your 
district  has  17,582  category  B  pupils  with 
82  percent  of  them  children  of  people  In 
the  military  service?  Seventy-two  per- 
cent are  living  in  trailers,  and  you  ctm- 
not  get  a  dime  out  of  them  for  support  of 
the  schools. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  will  say  that  the 
people  In  my  district  spend  more  than 
the  national  average,  and  they  do  not  re- 
ceive more  for  any  pupils  than  they 
spend. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  Impact  and  bill, 
and  I  beUeve  the  House  ought  to  be  ap- 
prized of  the  f£w;t8.  We  had  before  our 


subocHnmittee  the  President's  Impact  re- 
form bill.  The  P^resldent  had  sent  this 
message  to  the  House  a  year  or  more  ago 
and  had  asked  for  early  consideration. 
We  held  hearings,  and  we  soon  learned 
from  those  hearings  that  one  thing  you 
do  not  do  around  here  is  to  shoot  Santa 
Clause.  I  do  not  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  that  only  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  the  profound  wisdom  of 
knowing  how  to  spend  money.  I  think 
timt  the  authorizing  committees  do  a 
pretty  good  job  around  here,  too,  of  stu- 
dying needs  and  ascertaining  what  those 
needs  are.  and  then  authorizing  legisla- 
tion to  fill  those  needs. 

But  on  this  bill  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  would  find  perhaps  some 
relief  if  indeed  we  could  get  &n  impact 
reform  bill  through  the  Congress,  be- 
cause right  now  what  we  are  doing  in 
many  instances — and  those  who  are  go- 
ing to  vote  on  this  issue  ought  to  know 
this — \mder  the  present  formula  we  are 
subsidizing  a  certain  number  of  school 
districts  in  this  country  at  the  expense 
of  others.  The  formula  we  now  have  per- 
mits a  school  district  to  choose  either 
one-half  the  local  contribution,  one-half 
the  State  contribution,  or  one-half  the 
national  norm.  In  many  districts  around 
the  coimtry  the  national  norm  is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  local  contribu- 
tion. We  are  faced  with  this  Inequity, 
that  the  Federal  Goverrmient  Is  paying 
in  some  areas  substantially  more  for  edu- 
cating children  brought  into  the  com- 
mimlty  by  some  Federal  activity  than  the 
local  community  is  paying  for  the  same 
education  for  children  who  live  in  that 
community. 

We  have  tried  to  offer  just  a  simple 
amendment  to  provide  one-half  of  the 
actual  cost  of  educating  a  child  in  the 
particular  district  seeing  aid  under  the 
program. 

This  very  simple  modest  suggestion 
that  was  offered  to  Impact  reform  can- 
not get  any  support,  becaiise,  let  us  not 
kid  ourselves,  there  are  361  congressional 
districts  which  get  some  form  or  other  of 
assistance  imder  this  program,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  shoot  Santa  Claus. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  sug- 
guested  we  eliminate  the  one-half  the 
national  norm  option  and  only  pay  one- 
half  the  actual  cost.  What  could  be  more 
logical  than  for  the  Govemmmt  to  pay 
one-half  the  actual  cost,  the  actual  cost 
of  educating  a  youngster  In  that  school 
district? 

And  we  cannot  even  get  that  modest 
proposal  enacted. 

If  we  had  gotten  that  kind  of  amend- 
ment, or  if  we  had  any  reason  to  believe 
we  could  bring  to  the  floor  that  kind  of 
bill  and  get  it  enacted,  the  money  that 
could  be  saved  from  those  districts  that 
are  now  getting  more  money  from  the 
federally  impacted  program  than  they 
are  paying  for  their  own  Indigenous  stu- 
dents, that  money  could  be  spread  more 
equitably  around  the  country.  But  this 
law  Is  imtouchable.  If  there  Is  anything 
which  Is  untouchable,  it  is  Public  Law 
874  and  Public  Law  815.  I  am  sure  this 
amendment  will  be  adopted  today,  be- 
cause, as  I  said  earlier,  these  school  dis- 
tricts need  the  money  so  desperately 
that  I  am  going  to  support  ansrthing  that 
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will  give  any  of  these  school  districts 
some  help,  but  I  think  this  Housejought 
to  know  what  the  real  issue  is. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  \((lll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKT.  I  yield  to  the  ^aitle- 
msui  from  Kentucky.  ' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  niy  dis- 
tinguished friends  and  colleague^  from 
the  South,  that  one-half  of  the  national 
average  was  written  into  the  19^  bill, 
because  there  were  found  to  be  qlspar- 
ities,  for  Instance,  between  $34  fot  Mis- 
sissippi and  $250  for  New  York.  Jt  wsis 
this  kind  of  injustice  that  caused  us  to 
do  that,  and  if  we  were  ever  going  to  do 
anything  for  the  poor  districts,  wg  must 
take  that  into  consideration.  That  is  why 
we  wrote  in  the  impacted  legislation  that 
those  poor  districts  are  entitled  ta  go  to 
one-half  the  national  average.  ll think 
we  should  hold  fast  to  that  principle  and 
urge  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  say  io  my 
Chairman  that  this  is  one  of  the  fhin^ 
that  has  made  it  impossible  to  g^t  this 
reform  through  the  House.  I 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  necessary  nunier  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  m  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genqeman 
from  North  Carolina  fMr.  LENNok).  It 
is  a  moderate  approach  to  this  partpcular 
problem. 

I  win  say  to  the  gentleman  froi 
that  if  we,  in  fact,  could  get  this  pr( 
reformed  as  proposed  by  the  gentl 
or  any  very  reasonable  reform  pro) 
which  would  assure  that  the  mon( 
trlbuted  in  impact  aid  funds  gets 
trtcts  in  real  need  we  could  be  a 
deal  prouder  of  the  program.  Buti  Fed- 
eral money  should  not  go  to  districts 
which  provide  the  least  on  the  mos|  local 
money,  but  to  those  districts  which  have 
the  least  wealth  behind  each  pupil  and 
still  provide  the  most  effort  but  do  not 
provide  sufficient  money.  If  sucli  dis- 
tricts would  be  benefited,  we  woul|  be  a 
great  deal  better  off.  ' 

Mr.   DOWNING.  Mr.   Chairmai 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,] 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honored 
port  my  distinguished  colleague 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lennow)  in 
fort  to  obtain  a  somewhat  more  n 
able  level  of  payment  to  school  du 
throughout  the  Nation  which  are  located 
in  political  subdivisions  whose  normal 
tax  base  has  been  greatly  depreciated  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  funds  made 
available  to  what  are  known  as  federally 
impacted  areas.  | 

The  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  includes  four  of  Virginia's  in- 
dependent cities  and  seven  of  her  sputh- 
eastem  coimties.  The  majority  of  m&r  dis- 
trict is  federally  Impacted.  We  hiive  a 
heavy  concentration  of  defense  Estab- 
lishments and  numbers  of  other  support- 
ing installations.  There  are  large  lum- 
bers of  dependents  of  military  persbnnel 
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living  on  many  of  these  and  there  are 
far  more  civilians  employed  in  these  in- 
stallations who  reside  in  the  surrounding 
civilian  communities.  The  children  of 
both  of  these  groups  of  individuals  must 
all  be  educated  in  our  local  school  sys- 
tems. 

It  is  true  that  these  Government  work- 
ers pay  local  taxes  as  individuals.  How- 
ever, their  employer  pays  no  tax  on  the 
real  estate  which  he  occupies,  and  like- 
wise he  pays  no  tax  on  the  volume  of 
business  which  he  does. 

The  position  of  one  of  my  counties  is 
that  almost  40  percent  of  its  area  is  oc- 
cupied by  Federal  establishments.  I  be- 
lieve it  only  fair  to  say  that  very  few 
political  subdivisions  could  maintain  a 
significant  standard  of  operation  if  al- 
most 40  percent  of  their  tax  base  were 
removed  from  them.  All  we  are  asking  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  accept  its 
rightful  share  of  educating  the  chidren 
of  those  who  work  for  an  employer  who, 
because  it  is  the  Federal  Government,  Is 
exempt  from  taxation. 

I  believe  that  the  formula  which  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  seeks  to  have 
approved  would  help  considerably  even 
though  it  is  still  not  the  full  entitlement 
which  we  should  have  every  right  to  ex- 
pect. I  would  like  to  cite  just  a  few  figures 
to  show  you  what  this  faflure  to  fund  at 
the  full  entitlement  rate  has  cost  this 
county  to  which  I  referred  previously. 
During  the  1969-70  school  year  this 
county  lost  $166,704  in  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  fund  at  full  entitlement.  In 
the  following  year  this  loss  amounted  to 
$217,572.  In  other  words,  gentlemen,  in 
2  years  it  has  cost  one  of  my  counties 
more  than  $384,000  to  educate  depend- 
ents of  Federal  employees. 

The  funding  stipulated  in  this  amend- 
ment would  still  not  represent  full  en- 
titlement, but  we  would  at  least  not  be 
any  worse  off  than  we  were  last  year. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  believe  that 
is  correct,  depending  upon  the  figures  as 
they  turn  out  to  be  in  actuality. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  certainly  hope  the 
Members  will  go  along  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  respond  Just  briefly  to 
our  distinguished  minority  leader  with 
regard  to  the  suburban  areas  of  Wash- 
ington, and  to  say  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  constitute  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
suburbs  of  Washington. 

My  own  district,  in  Fairfax  County  and 
Prince  William  County,  is  the  fastest 
growing  area  of  Virginia.  Those  areas  are 
growing  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  State 
because  of  the  Federal  Government  be- 
ing here  in  Washington,  and  for  no  other 
reason.  That  is  the  principal  employer. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  be  given  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  cost  of  building 
new  schools. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  Every  year  it  seems  we  have 
this  same  confrontation  over  Public  Law 
874.  Admittedly  there  are  inequities  in 
the  legislation  as  pointed  out  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  compwunding  the  problem 
faced  by  school  districts  with  Bituatlons 
described  by  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment. Correct  these  inequities  in  the  au- 
thorization legislation  not  in  the  funding 
legislation,  not  by  denying  funds  to  de- 
serving districts.  Every  year  it  seems 
there's  an  effort  to  chop  away  at  these 
874  fimds,  now  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee has  reduced  the  payments  to  68 
percent  of  entitlement.  This  amendment 
will  simply  restore  those  payments  to  73 
percent  of  entitlement  the  same  level  as 
last  year.  Actually  they  should  receive  90 
percent  of  entitlement,  but  at  the  very 
minimum  restore  the  level  to  that  of  last 
year.  If  the  House  desires  to  correct  the 
inequities  referred  to  do  that  in  the 
proper  manner  and  serve  adequate  notice 
on  the  affected  school  districts  so  they 
can  prepare  for  an  adjustment  in  their 
revenue.  Do  not  mislead  them  by  leaving 
the  legislation  on  the  books  thereby  giv- 
ing them  the  false  impression  that  thej- 
will  receive  this  money  and  then  attempt 
to  cut  it  out  by  the  appropriation  process 

This  is  a  good  amendment.  It  does  not 
materially  affect  the  overall  sums  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  and  it  keeps  faith  with 
the  school  districts  affected  and  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  conditions  such  as  stated  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  ^Mr.  Lennon),  which  call  for 
help. 

There  was  a  gentleman  from  my  State 
who  called  on  me  yesterday — not  from 
my  district — who  has  the  same  type  or 
a  slightly  different  type  of  impact  prob- 
lem. He  was  a  school  man.  He  was  an 
honest  man.  He  said  to  me,  "I  know  this 
B  category  is  wrong.  All  I  ask  of  you  is 
that  you  try  to  support  it  this  one  more 
time  becaxise  we  need  the  money."  I  am 
sure  he  does. 

In  the  short  career  I  have  had  here 
we  have  had  this  same  thing  every  year. 
I  am  being  asked  to  tax  my  people  to  take 
care  both  of  these  meritorious  cases  and 
the  cases  around  here — around  Wash- 
ington— where  we  are  helping  to  support 
the  richest  coimties  in  the  country,  whidi 
I  do  not  believe  are  meritorious  cases. 

This  continues  year  after  year  because 
the  committee  of  the  gentleman  over 
there  does  not  bring  out  a  bill  to  tailor 
the  problem  as  It  should  be. 

This  committee  bill  is  $137  million 
above  the  budget  request.  Think  of  what 
we  could  do  with  $137  million.  We  could 
put  it  on  handicapped  children.  We  could 
put  it  on  libraries.  We  could  put  it  on 
higher  education.  Instead,  we  fool  around 
with  this  business. 

Before  I  vote  for  the  bill  I  will  just 
have  to  register  my  protest.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  over  there,  I  do  not  know 
the  merits  of  his  particular  measure,  but 
if  he  will  bring  something  out  tailored 
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to  rive  us  an  opportimlty  to  get  to  the 
jnequittes  in  this  program,  I  am  one 
Member  who  will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  the  gentlenuin's  commitment. 

Mr  DENNIS.  Wait  a  minute.  I  did  not 
say  that.  I  said  I  did  not  know  the  merits 
of  the  gentleman's  bill  but  that  if  he 
would  bring  something  out  to  give  us  an 
oRwrtunity  to  get  to  the  inequities  I 
would  support  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  President  sent  up 
a  reform  bill,  which  I  thought  was  pretty 
good.  I  might  advise  the  Members  that 
out  of  some  60  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  our  committee  only  two  brave 
souls  dared  to  speak  out  in  support  of 
the  President's  reform  bill.  All  the  others 
who  have  an  interest  in  this  legislation 
strongly  opposed  any  kind  of  reform. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  made 
reference  to  a  neighboring  coxmty  of 
Fairfax.  Page  456  of  the  hearing  record 
discloses  it  ranks  No.  1  in  the  country, 
receiving  $12,219.000-some,  for  one  par- 
ticular citation. 

I  should  also  make  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  record  also  discloses  the  B  cate- 
gory children  are  20,000  fewer  this 
year  than  they  were  laust  year.  That  is 
some  justification  for  scaling  back. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PUCINSKI)  that  several  of  us  who 
sp(*e  on  this  legislation  spoke  with  ref- 
erence to  the  President's  proposals  and 
tried  to  improve  those  proposals  further. 
Those  people  who  have  impacted  aid 
areas  in  their  districts  are  not  neces- 
sarily supporting  the  legislation  as  it 
stands  now.  I  think  some  changes  have 
been  made  which  have  made  the  Im- 
pacted aid  programs  even  worse,  frankly, 
such  as  extending  them  to  public  hous- 
ing areas. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  will  make  every  effort  to  bring 
in  the  President's  reform  bill  on  impact- 
ed area  aid  to  this  floor  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  all  ready  to  go.  We  have  con- 
cluded our  hearings.  Then  let  us  see  what 
the  House  wants  to  do  with  impacted 
area  aid  reform. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Fine.  Let  us  do 
that.  However,  the  gentleman  has  my 
testimony,  and  I  hope  that  he  reads  it 
again. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niun- 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  remain  silent 
when  I  hear  a  lot  of  words  bandied  ahout 
on  this  floor  about  the  ill  effects  of  im- 
pacted aid.  It  is  too  k>ad  that  my  good 
friend  from  Iowa  does  not  have  some  im- 
pacted schools  in  his  district.  If  he  did, 
he  might  look  with  as  much  favor  on 
this  as  he  does  on  some  of  the  subsidy 
money  we  spend  in  agriculture. 

I  have  some  agriculture  in  my  district, 
Mr.  Smith.  My  district  does  nearly  $20 
million  in  one  form  of  a^culture,  which 
gets  no  support  because  it  happens  to  be 


in  out  flowers.  Unfortunately,  ttiey  have 
not  been  brought  up  to  equity. 

The  city  of  Alameda,  where  I  reside, 
has  the  biggest  and  most  active  air  sta- 
tion on  the  west  coast  If  not  in  the  Na- 
tlMi.  It  involves  about  8,000  civilians.  It 
also  has  stationed  there  a  great  number 
of  imiformed  persoainel.  It  is  an  island 
city  that  has  no  other  or  practically  no 
other  industry  in  the  heart  of  an  indus- 
trial area  on  which  to  base  a  tax  base,  so 
everything  must  fall  on  the  pr<H)erty 
owner;  everything  must  fall  on  the  home 
owner.  There  is  some  public  housing 
there  that  I  have  heard  discussed  here 
today.  The  result  is  that  the  school  dis- 
trict caruiot  carry  the  b\irden.  Today 
there  are  2,200  category  A  youngsters 
who  live  on  the  base,  and  there  is  not  a 
fit  shool  for  them.  The  district  Is  taxed 
to  its  limits. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CalifOTnia.  No.  I  will 
not  yield.  I  did  not  ask  you  to  yield. 

The  Navy  realizes  this  and  it  has 
assigned  to  the  school  district  for  use  Its 
two  former  World  War  n  types  of  bar- 
racks. ITiese  violate  every  bit  of  the  Cali- 
fornia law  as  to  the  type  of  buildings 
school  children  should  be  put  into.  They 
tried  to  correct  It  by  putting  steps  down 
and  opening  new  doors,  but  this  is  the 
condition  imder  which  these  children 
have  to  be  educated.  I  do  not  think  these 
people  should  be  taxed  for  any  more.  This 
is  true  of  other  facilities  in  the  area  you 
have  an  Army  supply  base,  a  Navy  supply 
base,  a  great  naval  air  station  and  a 
naval  hospital  and  a  material  head- 
quarters for  the  Coast  Guard  as  well  as 
some  big  institutions  that  are  serving  the 
Defense  Department  which  can  qualify. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  California 
because  I  have  three  major  military  in- 
stallations in  areas  with  practically  no 
industry.  I  have  almost  the  identical 
problem.  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  problem  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement. 

I  think  we  ought  to  pass  the  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  appropriations  here, 
for  those  areas  In  which  we  are  vitally 
interested.  The  military  children  are 
brought  into  the  impacted  community 
but  are  children  who  belong  to  all  Amer- 
ica. They  belong  to  districts  otiier  than 
the  districts  in  which  they  are  being  edu- 
cated, and  that  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. As  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  said,  we 
are  trying  to  get  one-half  of  the  national 
average  as  a  contribution,  so  that  the 
children  of  the  military  can  be  as  well 
educated  as  the  average  child  in  the  vari- 
ous States. 


Mr,  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  caialrman,  I  rise  in  sxipport  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentieman  from  North 
Carolina  to  increase  class  B  impacted 
area  aid.  I  submit  68  percent  of  entitie- 
ment  as  H.R.  7016  now  provides  is  not 
enough.  Of  course,  I  support  that  73  per- 
cent figure.  That  is,  after  all,  only  a  5- 
percent  increase.  I  had  hoped  his  amend- 
ment would  have  provided  for  90  percent. 
For  that  matter,  I  fail  to  see  why  if  these 
school  districts  are  entitied  to  this  as- 
sistance at  all  the  entiUement  should  not 
be  100  percent,  or  all  of  their  entitie- 
ment. 

There  was  some  discussion  here  a  few 
moments  ago  to  the  effect  that  we  should 
hurry  on  and  not  worry  about  this  in- 
crease in  entitlement.  Someone  said  let 
us  leave  this  adjustment  of  entitlement 
to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  body,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  should  never  shirk 
its  clear  responsibilities.  It  is  our  job  to 
provide  a  better  appropriation  for  these 
impacted  schools.  We  ought  to  do  it  to- 
day. Up  to  this  point  in  the  debate  the 
question  has  not  been  answered  as  to 
who  is  going  to  pay  for  category  B  stu- 
dents if  the  Federal  Government  does 
not.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  it  will 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  local  taxpayers 
who  are  already  overburdened  by  prop- 
erty taxes.  Category  B  children  is  not 
the  obligation  of  civilian  taxpayers  in 
these  districts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  point  was 
raised  a  while  ago  that  w«  needed  reform 
of  the  act  providing  for  impacted  assist- 
ance. Of  course,  reform  is  always  in  or- 
der. The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PnciNSKi>,  has  however  Just  delineated 
the  difflculties  involved  to  achieve  this 
reform.  However,  failure  to  secure  re- 
form right  now  should  not  be  a  roadblock 
to  the  entitlement  of  those  school  dis- 
tricts which  merit  this  impacted  area  as- 
sistance because  military  personnel  they 
did  not  invite  have  moved  into  our  midst. 
While  we  wait  for  reform,  we  should  not 
deprive  those  who  are  entitied  to  it  and 
who  need  this  help  now.  If  we  delay  this 
assistance,  then  the  taxpayers  of  the  area 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  the 
children  of  these  military  families  living 
off  the  base.  When  this  happens  it  means 
belt  tightening,  curtailment  of  other 
school  programs  or  an  increased  school 
levy  where  this  may  be  possible. 

Local  taxpayers  cannot  carry  the  bur- 
den of  these  category  B  students.  It 
is  not  their  obligation.  It  is  ours.  We 
should  meet  our  responsibilities.  We  can 
go  part  of  the  way  toward  doing  that  if 
we  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3deld? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  register  by  con- 
cern for  the  inadequate  expenditures  this 
Congress  and  particularly  this  adminis- 
tration are  willing  to  invest  in  their  most 
important  natural  resource:  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  I  previously  voted 
for  Mr.  Hathaway's  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  fimding  for  the  Office 
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ot  Education  by  $728.6  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  It  was  defeated  by  5  votei.  Had 
this  amendment  carried  it  would'  have 
meant  an  increase  of  $63  millloti  for 
children  attending  school  in  federally 
impacted  areas;  an  increase  of  $76  mil- 
lion for  public  housing  for  fetlerally 
affected  areas;  and  an  increase  ot  $208 
million  in  the  elementary  and  secoodary 
education  appropriation,  to  cite  |ust  a 
few  examples.  | 

Although  I  am  delighted  that  tl|e  Ap- 
propriatlofLs  Committee  saw  fit  ^o  in- 
crease, in  almost  every  instance,  the 
Nixon  Administration's  appallingly  pal- 
trj-  budgetary  requests  for  educaaon,  I 
am  disappointed  that  these  leveisj  were 
not  Increased  even  more  today.  Fori  those 
of  us  who  feel  educational  expenditures 
are  a  national  priority  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance,  it  is  painful  to  witness  any  indif- 
ference to  the  desperate  needs  of  o^r  ed- 
ucators. I,  therefore,  am  delight^  to 
voice  my  support  of  the  amendment  now 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  ^orth 
Carolina  •  Mr.  Leknon  ) . 

In  my  district  in  Kansas,  therje  are 
three  school  sj'stems  which  woiild  ^ne- 
fit  from  this  provision.  I  have  learned 
much  from  these  dedicated  people  phout 
the  financial  dilemmas  that  Feder^  fa- 
cilities, such  as  Fort  Leavenworth^  Fort 
Riley,  and  Forbes  Air  Force  Base,  oreate 
for  a  school  system.  As  you  knov*,  the 
bill  before  us  appropriates  $562  n^illion 
for  payments  to  school  districts  IQ  fed- 
erally affected  areas.  It  provides  [  pay- 
ments at  90  percent  of  full  entitjinent 
to  "A"  children — whose  parents  both  live 
and  work  on  Federal  property — iff  they 
constitute  less  than  25  percent  oj  the 
district's  total  enrollment;  and  100  per- 
cent of  full  entitlement  If  they  consiitute 
more  than  25  percent  of  total  eiu-oU- 
ment.  However,  for  those  children  \  rhose 
parents  work,  but  do  not  live,  on  Federal 
propertj- — designated  as  "B"  children— 
the  bin  provides  that  payments  sha  1  not 
exceed  68  percent  of  maxlmimi  entitle- 
ment. The  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina's amendment  to  Increase  this  per- 
centage to  73  percent  has  my  full  sup- 
port. After  all,  this  mcMiey  Is  only  a  bom- 
pensatory  payment,  not  a  "handout  it  is 
In  Ueu  of  the  taxation  of  this  Federal 
property  and  should,  therefore,  equliably 
reflect  the  costs  of  this  property  and 
the  facilities  on  it  to  the  community. 
Without  adec.uate  impact  aid.  the  citi- 
zens of  these  school  districts  w1 1  be 
forced  to  pay  increased  propertv  taaes  to 
maintain  quality  education.  ' 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  reqiiisite  number  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  gehtle- 
man's  amendment,  although  I  ^^ould 
have  be€n  much  happier  had  the  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  the  Hathaway  an^d- 
ment  and  provided  90-percent  funding. 

I  will  admit  that  half  of  what  w*  are 
seeking  is  better  than  none  at  all.  I  do 
believe  that  the  equities  require  the  Con- 
gress to  recognize  our  problems  and  fimd 
this  program  at  100  percent.  But,  ai  the 
very  least  I  think  what  this  amendiient 
does  is  to  recognize  the  status  iquo. 
The  current  fiscal  year  appropriation 
provides  for  90-percent  funding  for  bate- 
gory  A  students  and  73-percent  funding 
for  category  B  students.  This  is  precise- 


ly the  gentleman's  amendment.  The  com- 
mittee bill  cut  the  B  category  to  68  per- 
cent. 

I  think  there  is  a  basic  misunder- 
standing when  we  are  talking  about  100- 
percent  finding.  I  think  a  lot  of  people 
believe  that  what  we  are  talking  about 
100-percent  funding.  I  think  a  lot  of 
people  believe  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  Is  the  Federal  largesse  going  In  and 
supporting  the  children  100  percent.  This 
Is  not  so,  because  the  law  requires  in 
the  definition  that  the  local  contrlbutlOTi 
rate  for  category  A  children  is  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  educating  those  chil- 
dren. These  are  children  whose  families 
live  on  a  military  base.  What  the  com- 
mittee did  was  to  say  that  the  education 
of  these  children  shall  be  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government  at  the  rate  of 
90  percent  of  the  base,  which,  as  we  al- 
ready know.  Is  only  50  percent.  There- 
fore the  Federal  support  represents  a  45- 
percent  contrlbiition  only. 

So  If  the  average  per-pupU  cost  of  that 
district  is  $1,000  this  means  that  the 
Federal  Government  pays  only  $450  for 
the  education  of  the  child  who  lives  on 
the  military  base. 

For  the  B  child,  and  we  have  thou- 
sands of  these  children  in  my  district 
whose  parents  are  In  the  military  and 
who  cannot  find  on-base  housing  and 
who  live  in  the  commimlty,  but  who 
contribute  nothing  in  taxes  to  support 
the  school  system,  it  Is  only  68  percent 
funding.  The  formula  in  the  law  provides 
that  for  the  B  child  we  only  pay  25  per- 
cent of  what  the  cost  of  educating  that 
child  is. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  25  percent  of 
68  percent  Is  only  16  percent  of  the  cost 
of  educating  that  child.  So  In  my  school 
district,  where  it  costs  $1,000  a  year  to 
educate  a  child,  there  Is  a  Federal  con- 
tribution of  only  $160  a  year  for  the  B 
child.  And  this  Is  for  children  whose  par- 
ents in  the  military  buy  everything  on 
the  base  tax  free,  pay  nothing  Into  the 
tax  coffers  of  my  State,  own  no  property, 
and  yet  we  have  84  percent  of  the  re- 
sponsibility to  educate  them. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
earlier  that  these  are  the  children  of 
America,  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment expressed  a  responsibility  for  ed- 
ucating these  children.  And  the  concept 
is  not  a  handout.  The  concept  Is  in  lieu 
of  taxes.  We  must  recognize  that  as  the 
established  principle  In  this  legislation. 
I  hope  you  will  agree  with  the  amend- 
ment and  at  least  support  the  ^}endlng 
level  for  B  category  children  at  73  per- 
cent of  entitlement. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  the  Mem- 
bers to  hear  this.  There  is  no  one  closer 
to  this  subject  than  am  I.  This  you  know. 
If  you  do  not  know  you  should.  The  peo- 
ple who  have  spoken  in  behalf  of  this 
amendment  I  have  talked  to  personally 
during  the  years  that  we  have  had  this 
question  before  us,  and  they  know. 

Now,  listen.  This  is  the  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  dealing  with  this  subject. 
You  have  these  schools  In  yom*  districts 
and  you  are  hurting.  We  know  this — we 
know -this.  If  I  were  you  I  woiild  say  and 


do  exactly  what  you  have  done.  You  are 
representatives  of  your  districts. 

Twice  today  points  of  order  were  raised 
against  this  bill  because  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  should  not  write  law 
I  agree  that  they  should  not.  and  this 
committee  will  not.  But  there  are  in- 
herent inequities  in  this  law.  and  they 
should  be  corrected.  You  want  a  law?  Qo 
and  get  it.  I  will  vote  for  it,  and  every 
man  on  this  subcommittee  will  vote  for 
It.  Go  and  get  a  law.  You  do  not  want  as 
to  write  it,  and  you  are  right.  Get  a  law 
from  the  proper  committee  so  tiiat  you 
are  not  placed  in  the  embarrassing  posi- 
tion each  year  of  having  to  sponsor 
amendments  to  the  appropriations  bill 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lennow). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Lenwon)  ,  there 
were — ayes  86,  noes  68. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    PUCIN8KI.    Mr.    Chahroan,   I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
make  some  legislative  history  here. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

On  line  22  of  page  3,  we  carry 
$394,682,000  for  parts  B  and  C  of  the 
vocational  and  adult  education  act. 

On  line  7  of  page  4,  we  say  "not  to 
exceed  $18,000,000  for  research  and 
training  under  part  C  of  said  1963  Act." 
There  is  an  Incongruity  here  between 
the  authorization  and  the  provisions  in 
this  legislation.  The  authorization  pro- 
vides that  10  percent  of  basic  State 
grants  shall  be  set  aside  for  research  and 
vocational  education,  with  half  of  It 
going  to  the  States  «md  the  other  half 
remaining  with  the  commissioner  here. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  way  the  language 
is  written  in  the  appropriation  bill,  the 
$18,000,000  limitation  for  research  and 
training  will  actually  give  the  States 
only  $9,000,000  smd  the  commissioner 
the  other  $9,000,000. 

Is  It  the  Intention  of  the  appropria- 
tions committee  to  void  the  authorizing 
legislation  which  requires  that  10  percent 
"shall"  be  set  aside  for  vocational  re- 
search with  half  of  it  going  to  the  States, 
as  provided  in  the  law,  and  the  other 
half  remaining  with  the  commissioner 
here  for  vocational  research?  I  wonder 
If  the  chairman  would  clarify  that  point. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  No,  I  will  say  that  the 
answer  Is — ^no.  The  language  speaks  for 
Itself  and  means  exactly  what  it  says. 
This  is  a  limitation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  not  want  to  raise 
a  point  of  order  as  to  this  because  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  do  that,  but  the  au- 
thorization clearly  states  that  10  percent 
"shall"  be  set  aside  for  vocational  re- 
search. 

When  you  consider  that  we  have  added 
5,000  new  Job  skills  to  this  country  to 
the  last  few  years,  vocational  research 
is  the  area  In  which  we  need  the  most 
help.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  author- 
izing language  provides  that  10  per- 
cent "shall"  be  set  aside  for  vocational 
research,  then  It  occurs  to  me  that  any 
action  by  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee would  be  to  insure  that  the  Intent 
of  the  auUiorizatlon  would  be  carried 
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out  by  insisting  that  half  of  basic  State 
grants  go  to  the  States  and  tlie  other  half 
soes  to  the  Commissioner  for  vocational 
rejearch.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  limita- 
liOQ  I  could  accept. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  exactly  what  it  is, 
ft  limitation  at  $18  million. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa..  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
laan  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  language 
which  is  in  tlie  bill  does  that.  The  Bu- 
rtaa  of  the  Budget  requested  the  whole 
$36  million  be  spent  by  the  Ccmunis- 
siooer.  The  language  here  is  designed  to 
nuke  sure  that  the  State*  do  get  half  of 

it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  language  in  the 
awropriatlon  bill  is  designed  to  limit 
the  Commissioner  to  only  $18  million  of 
the  basic  State  grant  for  vocational  re- 
search and  assure  the  States  will  get  the 
other  $18  million,  then  authorizing  lan- 
guage Is  met.  Suppose  we  have  appro- 
priated $394  million.  The  authorization 
clearly  states  that  10  percent  of  that 
•shall "  be  set  aside  for  vocational  re- 
search. I  ask  again,  are  you  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  different  sQlocation? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
misunderstands.  Ihw^  is  a  total  of  $36 
million  to  be  spent  on  research,  of  which 
$18  million  would  go  to  the  States  and 
$18  million  to  the  Commissicxier. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  that  is  going  to  be 
done,  I  have  no  quarrel.  But  then  what 
the  gentleman  has  in  this  bill — and  I 
want  to  clarify  this— the  other  $18  mil- 
lion that  you  have  here  is  for  coopera- 
tive research.  Now,  that  i.s  an  entirely 
different  thing.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  10  percent  set  aside  for  vocational 
research  in  the  basic  State  grants.  Is  It 
the  gentleman's  opinion  that  the  $18 
million  provided  here  for  cooperative  re- 
search and  the  $16  million  provided  for 
exemplary  programs  under  part  D  are 
separate  and  apart  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  there  will  be  another  $36  million 
available  for  vocational  research  and 
training  under  part  C,  half  of  it  to  go  to 
the  States  and  half  of  it  to  remain  with 
the  Commissioner?  Is  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  correct. 
I  think  the  Department  imderstands  it 
that  way.  It  is  rather  legalistic  language, 
but  they  understand  it  that  way.  All  we 
did  was  to  change  it  to  provide  for  half 
of  it  to  go  to  the  States. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  As  long  as  we  have 
that  agreement,  that  actually  10  per- 
cent of  the  basic  state  grants  will  be 
set  aside  for  vocational  research  and 
half  of  that  will  go  to  the  States  and  the 
other  half  will  stay  here  with  the  com- 
missoner  for  vocational  research,  not  for 
exemplary  programs,  not  for  coopera- 
tive research,  but  for  research  in  voca- 
tional education,  then  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  conmiittee  for  taking 
this  action. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  This  is  all  con- 
sistent with  the  authorization. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
mao.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 


J.  EOOAB  Hoovnt 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rooniy 
of  New  York  was  permitted  to  speak  out 
of  order.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  last  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
March  17,  1971,  long  before  the  present 
controversy  arose,  the  Honorable  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  accompanied  by 
his  Associate  Director,  the  Honorable 
Clyde  A.  Tolson  and  the  Assistant  to  the 
Director,  the  Honorable  John  P.  Mohr, 
attended  hearings  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Federal  Judiciary  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  of  which  I  hatjpen  to  be 
chairman.  On  that  day  the  following  col- 
loquy toe*  place,  duly  recorded  by  an  of- 
ficial stenographer: 

Latent  riNCERPKiNT  Work 

Mr.  HoovEB.  Examlnatdone  of  latent'  fln- 
gerprlnta  were  made  In  a  record  80,339 
oases,  an  increase  of  3  percent  o^er  the  caaes 
received  last  year.  I  hand  to  the  Cfealrman 
a  chart  which  shows  the  growing  amouiU  at 
latent  fingerprint  work  we  are  being  called 
upon  to  handle. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  chart  entitled  Cases  In- 
volving Latent  Fingerprint  Examlnatloas, 
Fiscal  Years  1966-1970,  shall  be  Inserted  at 
this  point  In  the  Record,  without  objec- 
tion. 

(Thereafter  is  a  page  which  contains  the 
fingerprint  examinations  chart  to  which  ref- 
erence was  made.) 

Then  follows  further  colloquy: 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  hav«  flngei^jrlnte  of  all 
Members  of  Oongress? 

Mr.  HoovEH.  No,  sir.  I  would  like  to  add, 
also,  we  have  never  tapped  a  tel^hone  of 
any  Congressman  or  any  Senator  since  I  have 
been  Director  of  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Smtth.  I  was  thinking  In  terms  of  It 
being  a  good  thing  to  have  tlie  fingerprints 
of  all  members  for  the  protecrtlon  of  tiie 
members  or  in  caee  of  accident. 

Mr.  Hoover,  I  think  that  vrould  be  good. 
As  to  surveillances,  when  our  agents  have  a 
suspect  who  has  violated  a  Federal  law  under 
surveillance  and  he  enters  any  of  the  buUd- 
lugs  of  the  Capitol  compound  the  sigcnts 
drop  him  at  the  entrance  and  they  never 
enter  the  building  to  foUow  him  to  deter- 
mine where  he  goes  or  what  Congressman  or 
Senator  he  may  see,  notwithstanding  state- 
ments to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bow). 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  gentleman  brought  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  I 
have  served  on  the  committee — as  the 
ranking  minority  member  now — for 
about  20  years  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York.  During  that 
time  each  year,  in  each  session  we  have 
heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hoover.  It 
has  always  been  accurate  and  truthful, 
and  I  am  delighted  \ht  gentleman  has 
brought  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  reiterate  that  Mr.  Hoover  testified 
there  were  no  tape  on  any  Congressman, 
on  any  Member  of  the  House  or  Senate 
during  the  period  he  has  been  the  Direc- 
tor. 

I  have  absolute  confidence  and  faith 
in  Mr.  Hoover,  and  I  befieve  every  word 
he  said  to  us. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  might  be  an  appropriate  point  to 
mention  this  relative  to  the  colloquy  re- 
garding fingerprinting.  All  the  Members, 
for  example,  might  be  interested  to 
kiKTw  that  citizens  can  have  their  finger- 
prints filed  in  the  national  Ubrary  kept 
by  the  FBI.  People  In  Government  serv- 
ice, ex-servicemen  and  most  people  have 
theirs  on  file  but  others  can  place  theirs 
on  file.  Members  might  be  Interested  to 
know  that  when  a  Rockefeller  child  is 
bom,  they  have  the  fingerprints  put  on 
record  with  the  FBI.  If  there  is  an  air- 
plane accident  or  a  kidnapping  or  some 
need  for  identification,'  they  have  a  way 
to  identify  an  individual.  Any  Member 
of  Congress  who  wants  to  do  that  may  do 
so.  It  is  a  way  to  protect  one's  self  in 
case  of  accident,  a  mass  catastrophe,  or 
something  like  that  where  there  may  be 
a  need  to  have  tills  positive  identification. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  ChahTnan,  will 
the  gentieman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentieman  from  Mlclii- 
gan  (Mr.  Cederbirg)  ,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  gentieman  from  New  York 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  As  a  member  of  Uie  sub- 
committee, this  is  really  the  matter  I  al- 
luded to  yesterday.  At  the  gentieman's 
suggestion  this  morning,  it  was  decided  to 
do  this. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Caiair- 
man,  it  was  unanimously  decided  this 
morning,  I  previously  failed  to  tell  the 
committee,  by  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, that  I  be  instructed  to  come 
here  and  present  this  testimony  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  correct.  I 
might  add  when  this  testimony  Is 
printed,  I  think  the  Members  ml^t  find 
there  is  some  further  interesting  infor- 
mation that  will  be  provided  that  has  not 
been  provided  up  to  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentieman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  bringing  this  testimony  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  I  say  to  him  that 
I  am  patiently  waiting  for  the  Member 
of  the  House  who  made  the  allegations 
the  other  day  to  submit  for  the  Congres- 
sional Recoko  and  the  edification  of  the 
Members  a  list  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress whose  telephones  have  been  tapped, 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  pentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  my  dlstin- 
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guished  colleague  from  New  Yorl  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  am  speaking  oi|t  of 
order,  because  I  think  it  Is  important, 
and  I  am  inserting  in  the  Ricord  a&  this 
point — in  accordance  with  the  rul^s — a 
statement  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Monday,  April 
colleague  Irom  Louisiana,  Mr.  Boggs, 
an  accusation  on  the  floor  of  this 
In  which  these  words  were  Included 
the  FBI  taps  the  telephones  of  Memt 
thU  body  and  of  Members  of  the  Senat 
then  It  13  time — it  Is  way  past  tlmeL  Mr. 
Speaker — that  the  present  Director  thereof 
no  longer  be  the  Director." 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  charges 
that  could  be  made  against  what  is  prob- 
ably the  best  known  Bureau  In  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  RooireY) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentliman 
from  New  York  may  have  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectibn  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from^  Illi- 
nois? I 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  objecW-and 
I  am  not  sure  I  will — we  came  here  ^ly. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  work  on  the  education 
bill.  I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
he  made  earlier  that  If  there  were  any 
further  requests  made  to  speak  out  of 
order,  he  would  object.  I 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  previously  assured  the  distin- 
guished gMitleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  ,  I  would  not  take  more! than 
2^  minutes.  I  do  not  think  I  have  taken 
more  than  that  2'/2  minutes. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Springer,  i  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rooinnr  of 
New  York  wsus  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RCX)NEY  of  New  York.  I  yl<ld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
informed  that  imder  the  1968  Act  passed 
by  this  Congress,  it  Is  a  crime  to  tap  the 
telephone  of  any  Member  of  Confess. 
The  penalty  therefor  Is  up  to  5  ye^rs  in 
the  penitentiary.  My  colleagxies  cai  \m- 
derstand  from  the  penalty  the  seijlous- 
ness  of  the  charge. 

According  to  the  Evening  St»r  of 
April  6,  the  distinguished  gentlemani  f rom 
Louisiana  is  alleged  to  have  said  tbat  he 
has  positive  proof  that  the  FBI  has 
tapped  the  telephones  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  SubcomBJilttee 
on  Investigations  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
in  1958.  There,  we  established  thit  we 
had  jurisdiction  over  electronic  sutreil- 
lance  In  the  Bernard  Goldflne  caie.  In 
view  of  this  precedent,  I  have  asked  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  who  i$  also 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  to  have  a  hearing  at  vWch 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  could  pre- 
sent his  charges  and  also  to  hear  such 
other  evidence  as  would  be  necessary  to 
establish  or  disestablish  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
funds  for  regional  resotirces  centeijB,  re- 


or  has  not  tapped  the  telephones  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  have  been  informed  by  what  I  beUeve 
to  be  the  highest  and  best  informed  au- 
thority in  this  Government  that  the  FBI 
has  not  tapped  the  telephones  of  any 
Members  of  Congress.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose in  this  speech  to  argue  the  merits 
of  either  side.  The  purpose  is  to  get  these 
charges  into  a  foriun  where  everyone  will 
have  a  chance  to  testify  regarding  the 
tapping  of  the  telephones  of  Members 
of  Congress. 

I  have  urged  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee to  call  this  subcommittee  hearing 
at  the  earliest  moment  after  the  recess 
in  order  that  a  complete  record  can  be 
made  on  tJie  charge  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  If  he  has  the  proof,  he 
certainly  should  be  wllUng  to  present  it 
at  the  proper  time  and  place.  If  he  can 
sustain  his  charges,  he  will  have  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  the  coimtry.  How- 
ever, if  he  does  not  have  such  evidence 
and  cazmot  prove  that  the  FBI  has  tapi}ed 
the  telephones  of  Members  of  this 
body,  he  certainly  owes  the  FBI  and  this 
coimtry  an  apology.  The  important  thing 
is  that  we  get  on  with  the  hearing  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  plead 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  to  please  not  try  to  put  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  in  a  box. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Let  us  just 
finish  with  this  sort  of  thing  here  and 
now.  I  did  not  come  here  to  present  this 
testimony  for  political  reasons.  I  am  do- 
ing it  now  because  I  implicitly  believe  in 
Mr.  Hoover.  I  have  believed  in  him  for 
the  25  years  I  have  served  on  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  am  not  going  to  play 
politics  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  not  here  for  po- 
litical purposes.  I  will  explain  to  the  gen- 
tleman what  I  have  done. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

EDtrCATION    FOR   THE    HANDICAPPED 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act,  and  section  403  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  $116,000,(X)0. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  rise  to  compliment  the  committee 
for  the  job  they  have  done  on  this  bUl, 
and  especially  for  the  job  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  Teacher  Corps.  The  Teacher 
Corps  has  done  a  tremendous  job  of 
training  new  teachers  for  disadvantaged 
children.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  ap- 
propriation has  been  increased. 

Further,  Mr.  Chalrmaai,  it  is  rumored 
there  will  be  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration a  change  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
from  the  Department  of  Education 
to  some  other  sigency.  I  would  be  opposed 
to  this  and  I  believe  the  subcommittee 
would  also.  Such  a  change  is  contrary  to 
the  theory  that  tested  programs  should 
be  assigned  for  administration  to  estab- 
lished administrative  agencies.  The  De- 
partment of  Education  has  done  a  fine 
job  with  the  Teacher  Corps  and  should 
continue  to  administer  it  in  the  future.  A 
change  would  be  a  bad  mistake. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  discussing 
appropriations  for  the  OCBce  of  Educa- 
tion, I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  problem 
with  regard  to  education  for  the  handi- 
capped in  Ohio  that  is  giving  me  serious 
and  increasing  concern. 

I  hope  officials  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation will  take  note  of  these  remarks 
and  come  up  with  some  answers  and 
some  improvement  in  the  administration 
of  the  discretionary  fimds  provided  in 
this  bill  for  programs  to  aid  exceptional 
children. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  a  special  educa- 
tion program  which  we  believe  is  second 
to  none  in  the  United  States.  Ohio  is 
the  only  State  which  has  prepared  and 
is  pursuing  a  master  plan  for  special 
education.  Ohio  is  the  only  State  in 
which  all  of  the  State-supported  univer- 
sities have  joined  in  an  integrated  plan 
and  program  to  support  special  educa- 
tion, including  education  for  the  handi- 
capped, deaf  and  blind,  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  others.  Ohio  supports  these 
programs  generously  from  our  own 
fimds.  We  raise  and  spend  five  State, 
local,  and  private  dollars  for  every  dol- 
lar of  Federal  money  received  imder 
part  B  of  the  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped Act,  this  being  the  part  that 
provides  for  formula  distribution  of 
grants  among  the  States. 

My  concern  is  with  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  receive  consideration  for  the  dis- 
cretionary fimds  under  which  the  States 
are  expected  to  provide  research  and 
development,  personnel  training  and 
early  childhood  education.  These  are  the 
vital  supportive  programs  for  special 
education.  Ohio  needs  them  desperately. 
Ohio  is  staffed  and  prepared  to  use  such 
funds  constrtujtively.  Yet  the  following 
table  for  fiscal  year  1970  shows  a  typical 
distribution  of  the  discretionary  fimds,  a 
pattern  that  has  been  observed  since 
these  programs  commenced  and  which 
shows  no  improvement  and  some  deteri- 
oration as  fiscal   1971  draws  to  a  close. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  DISCRCTIONARY  FUNDS,  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  ACT,  U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION, 
7  PRINCIPAL  STATES.  FISCAL  1970 


Research 

and       Penonnel 
development         training 


Early 
childhood 


California |1,4«6,696  $1,612,834  JIOO.OM 

Illinois    747,126  1.271.209  99.9M 

Michigan:::: 397138  1.195,000  ww 

New?orl< 2,469.200  1,972,0^  289,068 

Ohio 119,467  684,200  26,701 

Pennsylvania 393,883  1.1W.800 .--^- 

Texas               351,542  1,076,900  149,992 


Experts  in  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Education  and  in  our  university  system 
have  tried  to  learn  from  the  Office  of 
Education  an  explanation  for  the  fact 
that  Ohio  is  not  only  low  but  very  low  in 
the  amoimt  of  discretionary  money  in 
each  of  these  categories. 

No  official  has  been  able  to  point  to 
any  deficiency  in  our  expertise,  our  effort, 
our  planning,  our  ability  to  use  the  mon- 
ey to  advantage  or  any  other  considera- 
tion that  might  enter  into  the  allocation 
of  these  moneys.  Yet  this  is  the  record 
for  the  past  5  years. 

We  have  seen  other  States    receive 
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search  demonstration  centers,  materials 
centers  and  learning  disability  centers. 
Ohio  with  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
advanced  programs  for  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren is  unable  to  upgrade  its  teach- 
ing staff  because  we  are  left  out  when 
nereonnel  trainmg  funds  are  aUocated. 
IB  short,  Ohio  has  been  shortchanged 
and  I  want  to  know  why.  As  one  who  has 
worked  long  and  hard  in  committee  and 
on  this  floor  to  provide  adequate  fund- 
ing for  special  education,  I  believe  Ohio 
is  entitled  to  the  answer  and  to  better 
consideration  than  we  have  enjoyed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

JilCHES    EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  titles  I,  in,  IV  (except  part  P) . 
and  part  E  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Kct  of  1965,  as  amended,  section  105(b) ,  sec- 
lioa  306,  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  titles  II, 
IV,  and  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  section  22  of  the 
Act  of  June  29,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  329),  the 
Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of 
1968,  sections  402  and  411  of  the  General 
Educailon  Provisions  Act.  and  section  102 
(b)  (6)  of  the  Mutual  Education  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961.  $1,215,451,000,  of  which 
11,024,400.000  shall  be  for  student  assistance 
programs:  Provided.  That  the  following 
amounts  shall  remain  avaUable  until  June 
30,  1973:  $165,300,000  for  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  and  amounts  reallotted  for 
grants  for  college  work-study  programs :  Fro- 
vided  further.  That  the  following  amounts 
shall  remain  available  until  expended;  $196,- 
600,000  for  the  student  loans  insurance  pro- 
grams and  $29,010,000  for  Interest  payments 
for  subsidized  construction  loans. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EVANS  OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado: On  page  4.  line  20,  strike  out  "$1,215,- 
451.000"  and  insert  •'$1,222,531,000". 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  very  concerned  tliat  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, which  is  now  before  us,  does  not 
meet  the  very  real  needs  of  the  predomi- 
nantly black  land-grant  schools  estab- 
lished under  the  Second  Morrill  Act  of 
1890.  This  concern  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing factors : 

In  the  last  complete  enumeration  car- 
ried out  by  HEW  in  1969,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  approximately  one-fifth  of  all 
black  college  undergraduates  were  en- 
rolled in  the  predominantly  black  land- 
grant  colleges. 

These  schools  have  also  trained  in  their 
ROTO  programs  most  of  the  black  offi- 
cers who  have  entered  our  Armed  Forces. 

Many  of  the  most  important  black 
leaders  have  received  their  education  in 
these  schools. 

Almost  all  of  the  college  educated  black 
farmers  received  their  agricultiuul  train- 
ing in  these  schools. 

Black  enrollment  in  the  white  land- 
grant  schcMls  has  always  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  extremely  limited. 

The  predominantly  black  land-grant 
colleges  over  the  years  have  gained  ex- 
Pwtise  in  training  students  from  educa- 
tlooaUy  deprived  backgrounds. 


For  these  reasons  the  importance  of 
Bankhead-Jones  funds  to  the  predomi- 
nantly black  land-grant  colleges  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

Bankhead-Jones  funding  has  been  ear- 
marked for  a  critical  academic  need. 
Ninety-four  percent  of  these  funds  have 
been  utilized  by  the  land-grant  collages 
to  support  faculty  salaries. 

Faculty  salaries  at  the  predominantly 
black  land- grant  colleges  have  tradition- 
ally lagged  substantially  behind  the  av- 
erage salaries  available  in  their  areas 
and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

This  fact  coupled  with  the  fierce  com- 
petition for  qualified  black  collie  pro- 
fessors in  particular  has  left  the  predom- 
inantly black  land- grant  colleges  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  in  their  ability 
to  attract  top  faculty  to  their  schools  and 
thereby  upgrade  their  educational  pro- 
grams. 

The  loss  or  diminution  of  Bankhead- 
Jones  funding  will  have  a  disproportion- 
ately serious  effect  on  the  predominantly 
black  land-grant  colleges,  as  these 
schools  have  been  unable  to  gain  the  ex- 
tensive Federal  funding  from  other  Fed- 
eral programs  which  have  been  going  to 
the  predominantly  white  land-grant  col- 
leges. 

For  example,  in  1969  in  the  16  States 
which  have  both  a  predominantly  white 
and  predominantly  black  land-grant  col- 
lege, the  predominantly  white  land-grant 
schools  received  almost  $59  million  from 
the  Hatch  Act  and  Smith-Lever  funds — 
while  the  predominantly  black  land- 
grant  schools  received  from  these  fimds 
only  $196,000.  And,  though  total  figures 
are  not  yet  fully  available  for  later  years, 
I  have  been  informed  that  there  has  not 
been  a  large-scale  change  in  this  situa- 
tion up  to  the  present  time. 

Therefore,  when  the  administration 
claims  that  Bankhead-Jones  funds 
should  be  phased  out  because  the  land- 
grant  schools  liave  sufficient  financial 
strength  so  as  to  no  longer  require  Fed- 
eral assistance,  this  completely  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  white  land-grant  col- 
leges receive  other  large  sources  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  while  the  predominantly 
black  land-grant  colleges  do  not. 

The  white  land-grant  colleges,  despite 
these  sources  of  alternate  funding,  also 
claim  that  they  continue  to  need  Bank- 
head-Jones funding.  James  L.  Fisher, 
representing  the  American  Association 
of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  and 
John  W.  Oswald,  president  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  representing  the 
Higher  Education  Association,  both 
maintained  that  the  type  of  funds 
Bankliead-Jones  provided  were  critically 
necessary  funding  for  public  colleges 
which  enroll  the  highest  proportion  of 
students  from  low-income  famihes  and 
are  facing  an  ever-tightening  squeeze  on 
their  main  sources  of  funds;  that  is. 
State  budgets.  The  prt^osed  reduction 
in  instructional  funds  is  equivalent  to  a 
loss  of  some  1,500  faculty  members  who 
would  teach  at  least  18,000  students. 
Loss  of  these  funds  would  mean  a  hkely 
10-percent  reduction  in  entering  fresh- 
man classes  at  these  institutions. 

With  these  figures  in  mind,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  much  more  desperate  the  sit- 
uation of  the  predominantly  black  land- 


grant  colleges  is  when  they  do  not  have 
access  to  these  alternate  sources  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  This  loss  of  funds  would  mean 
a  loss  in  the  black  land-grant  schools 
of  approximately  100  faculty  members, 
and  consequently  some  1,500  students, 
mostly  from  disadvantaged  families.  This 
is  equivalent  to  a  15-percent  reduction 
in  next  year's  freshman  class  at  these 
institutions. 

The  predominantly  black  land-grant 
colleges  not  only  do  not  have  access  to 
significant  sources  of  alternate  Federal 
funds,  but  their  sources  of  other  fimding 
is  limited. 

First,  the  States  have  continued  to 
fund  the  predominantly  black  land- 
grant  colleges  at  a  lower  level  on  a  per- 
student  basis  than  they  have  funded 
the  predominantly  white  land-grant  col- 
leges. 

Also  the  predominantly  black  land- 
grant  colleges  have  attempted  to  keep 
their  tuitions  low  so  that  they  would  not 
become  financially  inaccessible  to  the 
rural  poor  who  they  have  attempted  to 
educate  in  growing  numbers  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Even  if  Bankhead-Jones  funding  is  not 
completely  phased  out  as  the  adminis- 
tration suggests  and  is  cut  to  the 
$5,040-milhon  figure  proposed  by  the 
committee,  this  would  still  mean  that  if 
the  cut  were  proportional  and  if  the  16 
predominantly  black  land-grant  schools 
divided  the  remaining  funds  among 
themselves  eevenly  each  would  receive 
only  $34,000. 

The  administration  admits  that  a 
phaseout  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  fimds 
might  injure  the  predominantly  black 
land-grant  colleges. 

However  they  claim  that  this  problem 
win  be  avoided  as  they  will  make  avsdl- 
able  through  title  m  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  at  least  equivalent 
funds. 

Title  in,  however,  is  a  totally  inade- 
quate replacement  for  Bankhead-Jones 
funding. 

First,  the  assumption  implicit  in  the 
adininistration's  proposal  is  that  con- 
tinuance of  funding  of  the  predominant- 
ly black  land-grant  colleges  at  the  pres- 
ent level  is  sufficient.  This  is  patently 
false.  These  schools,  despite  their  impor- 
tant functions,  are  starved  for  Federal 
funding.  Therefore  they  need  a  supple- 
ment to  Bankhead-Jones  funding  rather 
than  programs  which  merely  replace 
Bankhead-Jones  funding. 

Finally  the  funds  under  title  HI  would 
not  be  a  satisfactory  replacement  for 
Bankhead-Jones.  Title  ni  funds  are  not 
used  for  operational  expenses.  Funds  un- 
der the  developing  colleges  program 
of  title  m  are  granted  competitively  on 
a  project  basis  for  limited  periods  of  time 
and  for  specific  purposes.  They  are  not 
intended  to  provide  support  for  the 
fundamental  instructional  programs  of 
the  college  on  a  continuing,  predictable 
basis  as  are  the  Bankhead-Jones  funds. 
Therefore  Title  m  is  an  inappropriate 
replacement  of  Bankhead-Jones  funds. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  the  committee  will  support  my 
amendment  which  adds  $7,080,000  to  the 
biU  and  fully  funds  the  Bankhead-Jones 
authorization. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ijlse  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1971  Bankhead- 
Jones  funds  account  for  only  1  to  t  per- 
cent of  the  operating  expenditures  of  the 
16  black  land-grant  colleges  to  whl<^h  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  refers,     i 

And  in  only  one  case,  the  Univeralty  of 
Maryland.  Eastern  Shore,  did  Federal 
funds  exceed  that  general  level,  and  it 
came  up  to  something  like  8.4  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  title  m  wej  have 
provided  $5  million  over  and  abovje  the 
$5  million  we  have  put  In  the  bill  f(Jr  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act.  and  although  the 
16  black  colleges  might  lose  altogether 
something  less  than  one-half  millloa  dol- 
lars under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  the 
increase  of  $5  million  under  title  III  act 
will  more  than  offset  the  anticipate^  loss. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  good  testi- 
mony throughout  the  hearings  as  to  what 
additional  steps  the  administration  is 
taking  to  develop  and  fund  the  blaci  col- 
leges throughout  the  country.         T 

Therefore.  I  think  we  ought  to!  vote 
down  the  gentleman's  amendment  'or 
even  with  a  $7-  million  increase  for  the 
entire  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  the  anlount 
going  to  the  16  black  institutions  v^ould 
be  insignificant.  That  act  Is  outnioded 
and  ought  to  be  scrapped. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield?        i 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  One  point  I 
agree  on  and  that  Is  certainly  the  amioimt 
of  money  we  are  talking  about  is  qiini- 
naal.  Even  if  fully  funded,  I  agree  with 
that.  It  is  the  principle  I  am  trying  to 
direct  our  attention  to;  that  Is,  that  they 
are  not  adequately  funded  or  fairly  f|md- 
ed  at  the  Federal  level.  j 

No.  2,  the  moneys  that  go  under  |  title 
in  cannot  be  used  for  operation  i  and 
general  support  of  the  colleges.  They 
cannot  be  so  used.  Bankhead-Jones 
money  can.  In  other  words,  titlei  m 
money  is  not  going  to  help  them  [hire 
professors  or  operate  their  schoolB  at 
all.  This  is  an  additional  reason  wpy  I 
propose  this  amendment.  ] 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  say  in  aU  fair- 
ness to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
that  he  has  made  a  very  fine  presetita- 
tion  not  only  before  oiu"  education  Bub- 
committee,  but  also  before  the  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  which  we  both 
serve.  The  administration  has  recog- 
nized that  the  black  colleges  around  the 
country,  regardless  of  whether  they!  are 
land-grant  colleges  or  otherwise,  With 
the  exception  of  Howard  University,  liave 
been  shortchanged,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son we  have  the  testimony  in  the  fltEc- 
ORD.  I  submit  the  subcommittee  has  rec- 
ognized that  and  has  provided  adequate 
funds  for  this  program.  i 

Mr.  8HRJVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  willj  the 
gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle»ian 
from  Elansas. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Yesterday  we  put  into 
the  Recoed  the  figures  that  we  have 
aaked  for  because  of  the  concern  of  jthis 
committee  for  education  at  our  black 
colleges  and  It  shows  it  has  almost  dou- 
bled in  the  last  2  years.  It  Is  now  $173,- 
470,000  for  black  colleges.  Although  this 


committee  Is  aware  of  this  fact  and  ex- 
pects to  do  something  in  regard  to  this 
phase  of  higher  education,  this  Is  in 
addition  to  the  S45  million  we  have  in 
this  bill  for  Howard  University. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  valuable  contribution. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  with  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MiCHiL)  and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
<  Mr.  SHRrvER ) .  We  are  concerned  about 
the  black  colleges.  Of  course,  I  must  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans). 

TTie  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

3«c.  306.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a  loan, 
guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the  salary  of  or 
any  remuneration  whatever  to  any  Individual 
applying  for  admission,  attending,  employed 
by,  teaching  at,  or  doing  research  at  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  who  has  en- 
gaged In  conduct  on  or  after  August  1.  1969, 
which  Involves  the  use  of  (or  the  assistance 
to  other  In  the  use  of)  force  or  the  threat  of 
force  or  the  seizure  of  property  under  the 
control  of  an  institution  of  higher  education, 
to  require  or  prevent  the  availability  of  cer- 
tain curriculum,  or  to  prevent  the  faculty, 
administrative  officials,  or  students  in  such 
institution  from  engaging  in  their  duties 
or  pursuing  their  studies  at  such  Institution. 

AMXNOMENT    BT    MB.    BOYBAL 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roybal:  On 
page  10,  line  3,  strike  out  Sec.  306. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
It  merely  strikes  section  305.  As  you 
know,  section  305  would  cut  out  funds 
for  persons  who  have  engaged  in  conduct 
which  Involves  the  use  of  or  the  assistance 
to  others  In  the  use  of  force  or  the  threat 
of  force,  or  the  seizure  of  property  under 
the  control  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  to  require  or  prevent  the 
availability  of  certain  curriculum,  or  to 
prevent  the  faculty,  administrative  offi- 
cials, or  students  in  such  institution  from 
engaging  In  their  duties  or  piu-suing  their 
studies  at  such  Institution. 

What  worries  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
that  section  305  requires  no  proof  that 
an  Individual  has  participated  in  a  dis- 
order. It  does  not  even  stipulate  that 
a  hearing  process  be  provided  for  a  per- 
son threatened  with  a  loss  of  funds.  This 
could  very  well  result  in  any  individual, 
a  student,  primarily,  being  deprived  of 
Federal  funds  simply  because  someone 
might  have  pointed  to  him  or  has  ac- 
cused him  of  being  involved  In  some  dis- 
order anjrwhere  near  a  imlversity. 

Last  year  350  students  lost  Federal 
assistance  because  of  this  act.  I  do  not 
know  of  the  circimistances  surrounding 
these  cases,  but  I  think  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  just  exactly  what  grounds 
were  used  and  If  any  of  the  students 
were  either  arrested  or  brought  to  trial, 
or  if  they  were  reprimanded  by  the  law 
itself,  or  by  the  Institution,  or  whether 
or  not  these  Individuals  even  had  the 
right  of  appeal,  and  If  such  mechanism 
was  ever  set  up. 


The  provision  in  section  305  is  wholly 
different  from  the  so-caUed  Green 
amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  The  Green  amendments  serve  to 
deny  funds  to  students  who  are  judged 
not  by  the  university  regulations,  but 
by  a  court  of  law,  to  have  violated  crim- 
inal statutes.  Under  section  305  students 
would  not  be  charged  in  violation  of  any- 
thing, whether  it  be  criminal  law  or  uni- 
versity regulation,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  under  this  section  most  anyone  can 
be  wrongly  accused  of  being  involved  in 
anything  that  may  be  contrary  to  in- 
dividuals who  may  be  running  the  uni- 
versity. 

Under  section  305  funds  could  be  cut 
off  without  the  individual  having  done 
anything  at  all.  In  fact,  he  may  have 
been  just  attempting  to  use  his  civil 
rights  imder  the  first  amendment.  Under 
those  conditions  It  is  quite  possible  un- 
der section  305  that  an  individual  could 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  using  Federal 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration agrees  with  the  viewpoint 
that  I  have  exprcfsed  because  the  ad- 
ministration had  requested  that  section 
305  be  deleted  from  this  year's  legisla- 
tion. For  reference,  we  can  turn  to  page 
492  of  the  budget  appendix,  and  find 
title  n,  section  205,  in  brackets,  clearly 
indicating  that  it  should  be  deleted.  Fur- 
ther, the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation reiterated  the  administration's  op- 
position in  his  appearance  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  Green  amendment  covers  the  in- 
tent of  section  305  and  I  believe  that 
section  305  should  definitely  be  deleted, 
and  that  it  Is  not  needed. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  to  delete  section  305  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
that  section  305  Is  arbitrary,  prejudicial, 
ambiguous,  and  legally  questionable. 

The  provision  before  us  is  In  fact  dif- 
ferent from  and  worse  than  the  Green 
amendment  to  higher  education  acts 
which  deny  funds  to  students  Judged  by 
a  court  of  law  to  have  violated  criminal 
statutes. 

I  would  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  total- 
ly opposed  to  the  Green  amendment  as 
well.  For,  while  one  cannot  for  obvious 
reasons  argue  that  It  is  double  Jeopardy 
in  the  strict  legal  sense  of  the  term,  the 
practical  effect  is  double  jeopardy.  For 
we  have  a  process  of  legal  adjudication  in 
this  country  which  ostensibly  protects 
the  Interests  of  the  people — and  the 
Green  amendment  goes  beyond  that 
process  to  punish  again  by  denial  o' 
funds.  Now  then,  section  305  does  not 
even  make  an  effort  at  cloaking  the  In- 
tent In  questionable  legal  terms.  This 
section  provides  broad  discretionary  au- 
thority to  interpret  virtually  any  act  to 
cQDstitute  a  basis  for  denial  of  funds  to 
the  students.  I  say  that  by  virtue  of  the 
ambigiious  nature  of  the  language  In 
this  section. 

If  the  discretion  is  so  broad  that  It 
becomes  absurd,  then  why  not  leave  the 
discretion  in  a  local  situation  to  be  deter- 
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mined  by  the  local  institution.  It  is  In- 
teresting to  note,  and  I  reiterate,  that 
the  present  administration's  approach  to 
this  section  Is  to  let  the  local  institutions 
handle  their  own  matters,  and  their  own 
discipline. 

There  is  no  statement  as  to  who  holds 
the  hearings  which  determine  the  basis 
for  denial  of  funds.  There  is  no  distin- 
giishable  process  for  an  appeal.  I,  frank- 
ly, consider  this  section  of  the  act  ex- 
pedient, divisive,  demagogic,  and  con- 
spicuously political. 

I  believe  strongly  that  this  type  of 
provision  sets  a  dangerous  course  for 
this  Congress  to  take.  I  am  opposed.  Just 
as  everyone  in  the  Congress  is  opposed, 
to  violence.  But  I  would  suggest  to  you 
this  section  is  not  a  blow  against  vio- 
lence; it  Is  a  blow  against  freedom  and 
justice. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  lurge  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  strike  out  this 
absurd  section  305  with  its  Eimbiguous 
language  and  its  political  intent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  twenty  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
let  me  bring  out  a  few  things  concern- 
ing this  amendment.  First,  there  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  amendment  which  would  ke^ 
a  college  from  using  any  or  all  of  Its 
non-Federal  fimds  to  support  any  of  its 
students  it  wants  to.  All  that  is  provided 
Is  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used  to 
support  those  students  who  commit  vio- 
lence or  who  are  involved  in  the  Mse  of 
force  against  other  students.  It  does  not 
provide  that  colleges  have  to  follow  a 
certain  procedure,  for  to  do  so  would  be 
to  require  the  colleges  to  submit  to  Fed- 
eral control. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  wrote  the  section 
which  we  are  discussing,  and  I  hope 
Members  will  listen. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Those  complain- 
ing about  there  not  being  such  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  apparently  desire  to 
exercise  Federal  control  over  the  Insti- 
tutions. We  avoid  that.  The  Institutions 
may  use  any  procedure  they  want  to.  We 
are  giving  them  the  money.  There  are 
about  10  conditions  in  the  law  that  they 
have  to  follow  in  distributing  the  money, 
and  this  is  only  one  of  the  10  conditions. 
They  have  to  be  needy.  They  have  to 
meet  a  number  of  other  requirements. 
™s  is  merely  one  of  the  conditlo(ns,  that 
toey  not  be  persons  who  have  committed 
jj^ence  or  exercised  force  to  keep  others 
n«n  going  to  class,  blown  up  Columbia 
University,  or  whatever  It  may  be,  or 
engaging  In  similar  acts. 

You  will  recall  that  at  the  time  this 
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matter  was  considered  a  number  of  pro- 
posals were  offered  that  would  be  very 
restrictive  on  institutions.  We  put  this 
provision  in  the  law  3  years  ago  be- 
cause, I  think,  it  is  something  that  goes 
only  to  the  individual  student  who  hap- 
pens to  be  involved  and  avoids  the  cut- 
ting off  of  institutions. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  last  year  there 
were  only  a  total  of  35  students  denied 
funds  \mder  this  provision.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  whole  program  should  suffer 
merely  because  35  students  commit  vio- 
lence or  use  force  to  deny  others  their 
rights. 

Another  point  that  has  been  made  is 
that  the  funds,  as  has  been  said,  can  be 
cut  out  by  the  imiversity  without  any 
reason  given.  The  institutions  have  that 
right.  They  do  not  have  to  give  cmyone 
a  loan  if  they  do  not  want  to  do  so.  They 
do  not  have  to  give  an  applicant  a  loan 
because  they  don't  like  the  color  of  his 
hair  or  for  any  reason.  Under  the  law 
that  is  within  the  institution's  discretion. 
It  was  said  that  the  administration  is 
opposed  to  this  provision.  They  told  us 
they  felt  they,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
should  be  opposed  to  it  because  whatever 
is  in  the  bill  would  require  them  to  exer- 
cise a  Uttle  bit  more  responsibility.  But 
it  is  only  in  form;  they  are  not  really 
opposed  to  it. 

I  also  point  out  that  this  is  merely  a 
matter  of  civil  rights.  This  is  another 
example  of  a  situation  in  which  we  deny 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  those  who  vio- 
late the  civil  rights  of  others.  I  have 
consistently  voted  for  such  propositions, 
and  we  have  them  before  us  every  year. 
We  should  not  permit  people  to  have 
money  without  regard  to  their  violation 
of  the  civil  rigbts  of  others.  That  is 
what  this  Is.  The  bill  states  that  you 
cannot  give  money  to  one  who  is  involved 
in  the  use  of  force  to  keep  other  people 
from  going  to  class,  thus  violating  the 
right  of  that  person  to  attend  a  class 
or  using  his  presence  in  school  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Cahfomia. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned civil  rights.  The  (^institution  of 
the  United  States  provides  in  the  first 
amendment  the  right  to  dissent.  I  would 
suggest  that  this  section  Is  Intimidating. 
No.  2,  we  have  a  14th  amendment, 
which  provides  equal  protection.  You 
have  not  set  forth  in  this  section  any  of 
the  criminal  acts.  You  have  made  one 
specific  charge,  and  that  is  why  I  say  it  is 
demagoguery  and  politically  expedient. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  have  set 
forth  a  similar  provislcm  in  about  50 
laws  that  we  have  passed  in  the  last  20 
yetu-s  in  relation  to  violations  of  dvll 
rights.  We  do  set  forth  the  full  provisions 
in  every  law.  We  Just  do  it  In  cases  where 
we  know  that  others  are  being  denied 
their  civil  rights.  That  is  a  basic  re- 
sponsibihty  involved  in  the  allocating  of 
Federal  money. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frcnn  California. 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  You  mentioned  the  in- 


stitutions of  higher  learning  In  this 
country  already  having  discretionary 
power  to  deny  funds.  If  that  is  the  case, 
thm  why  make  this  a  political  issue? 
I  suggest  that  this  section  does  not  go  to 
the  question  of  violence.  It  goes  to  a 
violation  of  rights. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  say  that 

1  do  not  think  anybody  thought  it  was  a 
political  issue  until  that  question  was 
raised. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Iowa  for  having  put 
this  provision  in  the  bill.  Howard  Univer- 
sity is  in  this  bill  for  $45.5  million,  a  com- 
plete Federal  grant  for  that  educational 
facility.  I  recall  not  too  long  ago.  perhaps 

2  years  ago.  when  buildings  were  set  afire 
apparently  by  students  in  a  riot  at 
Howard  University,  and  a  flretruck  was 
destroyed  when  gasoline  was  dumped 
on  it  and  a  match  applied.  I  do  not  know 
who  bought  a  new  flretruck  for  the  city 
of  Washington.  I  do  not  know  who  paid 
for  the  repair  of  the  buildings  and  to 
replace  one  that  was  destroyed  there.  I 
am  quite  sure  It  was  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers. This  ought  to  be  a  tougher  pro- 
vision than  it  is.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  resent  anyone  referring  to  a 
Member  who  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
amendment  or  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  putting  it  in  the  bill  as  prac- 
ticing demagoguery.  The  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  as  it  was  3 
years  ago,  that  something  was  going  to 
be  written  into  the  law  and  this  was  the 
best  thing  we  could  get  at  the  time.  It 
served  all  forms  of  justice.  If  we  had  not 
had  this,  there  might  have  been  some- 
thing pimitlve  put  in  the  alternative,  and 
just  a  few  people  committing  these  acts 
would  have  tieen  causing  damage  to 
several  programs,  and  we  could  not  have 
gotten  further  appropriations. 

I  am  the  first  one  to  say  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  basic  legislation  rather  than  in  the 
appropriations  legislation,  but  until  that 
is  done,  we  have  been  carrying  It  in  ap- 
propriations bills. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rec- 
ord should  reflect  the  high  esteem  In 
which  I  hold  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
and  his  concern  for  freedom  of  Inquiry 
and  Intellectual  freedom.  That  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  Is  known  by 
all  of  us. 

But,  having  said  that,  I  think  we  have 
here  a  classic  example  of  an  Invasion  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  another  committee 
and.  let  us  say,  a  usurpation  of  authority 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  has  the  basic  policy  Juris- 
diction in  this  field,  and  that  committee 
has  consistently  refused  to  hamstring  the 
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basic  education  laws  of  this  land  with  t 
kind  of  provision.  In  my  judgment 
provision  is  a  bad  one. 

More  particularly,  the  Appropriati4ns 
Committee  should  not  usurp  the  juI 
diction  of  a  policy  committee,  in  this 
stance,  the  Education  and  Labor  Cot 
mittee,  on  matters  of  educational  policy. 

I  hope  the  amendment  before  the  co>n- 
mittee  to  delete  this  section  receives  the 
support  of  our  colleagues.  1 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Ihe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaJifornia.  I  yield]  to 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleag|ie, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Drinan). 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ujge 
dropping  completely  all  of  section  3b5. 
In  my  judgment  this  is  probably  unccm- 
stitutional  as  involving  double  jeoparoy. 
Furthermore,  I  do  not  understand  tthe 
language.  What  is  a  "threat  of  forca"? 
And  who  is  to  judge  this? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  6  million  or  7 
million  people  in  colleges  today  deserve 
better  legislation  than  is  written  here  I, 
therefore,  say  as  a  person  who  has  been 
teaching  in  colleges  and  imiversities  ;br 
the  past  decade  that  this  legislation  is 
Just  one  more  thing  that  would  alienate 
the  young  people  from  the  lawmaking 
process,  because  it  would  impose  on  th(  im 
a  double  penalty.  I  urge  seriously  and 
earnestly  its  deletion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  <  Mr.  Roybal  > . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair- 
man annoimced  that  the  noes  appeal  ed 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ce- 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  rend. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  309.  No  part  of  the  funds  contalz  ed 
in  this  Act  may  be  vised  to  force  any  schi)ol 
or  school  district  which  is  desegregated  as 
that  term  Is  defined  in  title  rv  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352,  to  ti  ke 
any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  students: 
to  force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color 
the  aiboUshment  of  any  school  so  deseg;*- 
gated;  or  to  farce  the  transfer  or  assignment 
of  any  student  attending  any  elementary  I  or 
secondary  school  so  desegregated  to  or  fr^ 
a  particular  school  over  the  protest  of  his 
her  parents  or  parent. 

AMEKDMENT   OrTERED  BY   MS.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  On  p4ge 
11,  strike  section  300. 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  Re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  t|ie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  have  anything 
to  do  with  agriculture? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Once  in  awhile,  I  shoilld 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Io^Ta, 
I  get  out  of  my  league. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  amendment 
to  strike  out  section  309,  and  then  I  w  ill 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out  secti  jn 
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310. 1  am  cosponsoring  this  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Would  the  gentleman 
consider  having  the  amendments  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  or  is  there  a  reason  to 
separate  them? 

Mr,  CONTE.  I  would  just  as  soon  have 
them  separate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  now,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  repeated  efforts  to  in- 
clude this  confusing  and  misleading 
language  in  the  education  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  time  to  end  this  meaning- 
less charade  is  now. 

These  sections  would  prohibit  HEW 
from  requiring  the  busing  of  students, 
closing  of  schools,  or  assignment  of 
students  over  the  protests  of  their  par- 
ents, with  respect  to  schools  or  school 
systems  which  are  desegregated,  as  that 
term  is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  pertinent  section  of  that  title  pro- 
vides that  desegregation  means  "the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools 
and  within  such  schools  without  regard 
to  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  but  'desegregation'  shall  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  pub- 
lic schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance." 

Practically  speaking,  the  situation  is 
this.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  only 
that  de  jure  segregation  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Therefore,  HEIW  must  operate 
within  this  guideline  and  may  only 
remedy  oflBcially  sanctioned  segregation. 
It  may  not  remedy  fortuitous  racial  im- 
balance; or  to  put  it  another  way,  it  may 
not  end  de  facto  segregation. 

Thus  the  language  in  these  sections 
does  not  alter  school  desegregation  re- 
quirements resulting  from  enforcement 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  HEW 
concurs  in  this  view.  A  school  district 
which  has  not  completed  its  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  achieve  a  unitary 
system  would  not  be  "desegregated" 
within  the  meaning  of  sections  309  and 
310.  Consequently,  such  a  district  is  tm- 
affected  by  these  sections.  In  sum,  these 
provisions  carry  little  or  no  legal  impact. 
They  have  not  stopped  the  implementa- 
tion of  court  orders  and  HEW's  enforce- 
ment of  title  VI. 

Nevertheless,  their  inclusion  in  this 
bill  makes  HEW's  enforcement  task  more 
difficult  by  encouraging  a  belief  that  the 
basic  law  has  been  changed.  As  a  result, 
school  districts  may  be  misled  as  to  their 
constitutional  responsibility.  Moreover, 
instead  of  supporting  the  efforts  of  local 
authorities  to  desegregate  pursuant  to 
the  nondiscrimination  provisions  of  law, 
these  sections  offer  a  false  allure  of  relief 
from  their  legal  obligations. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  during 
this  school  year  in  accomplishing  legally 
required  desegregation.  Much  remains  to 
be  done  however  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our 
duty  to  extend  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  all  segments  of  our  society. 

As  Secretary  Richardson  points  out 
in  opposing  these  provisions,  local  school 
officials  and  communities  throughout  the 
country  are  entitled  to  honest,  unam- 
biguous answers  regarding  the  nondis- 


crimination requirements  of  law  in  this 
difficult  area.  School  districts  which  are 
living  up  to  their  obligation  to  desegre- 
gate are  entitled  to  Federal  support  and 
to  a  clear  definition  of  their  titie  VI  re- 
sponsibility. 

Instead  of  helping  school  districts  to 
resolve  their  problems  however,  sections 
309  and  310  offer  nothing  but  a  morass 
of  needless  confusion  and  a  false  promise 
of  relief  from  their  constitutional  duty. 
At  the  close  of  my  remarks,  I  shall  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Elliot  Richardson  expressing  the 
administration's  opposition  to  these  pro- 
visions and  an  explanation  of  HEW's  op- 
position to  inclusion  of  these  provisions 
in  last  year's  appropriations  bill. 

In  diort,  these  provisions  constitute 
irresponsible  legislation  that  flaunts  oiu^ 
moral  mandate  to  extend  the  protections 
of  the  constitution  to  all  persons  in  our 
Nation.  They  are  opposed  by  the  admin- 
istration and  should  be  eliminated  once 
and  for  all. 

I  urge  the  House  to  strike  these  sec- 
tions from  the  bill.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
The   Secretabt   of  Health,  Education, 
AND  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  5,  1971. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ford:  The  Department  has  been 
Informed  that  on  Tuesday,  April  6  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  scheduled  to  take  up 
HJl.  7016,  the  Office  of  Education  Appropria- 
tion BUI  for  Fiscal  1972. 

Sections  309  and  310  of  the  bUl  are  iden- 
tical to  provisions  adopted  last  year  by  the 
Congress.  It  is  the  Department's  position  that 
the  provisions  do  not  alter  school  desegrega- 
tion requirements  resulting  from  the  en- 
forcement of  "ntle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of    1964. 

However,  as  I  testified  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Approrlations,  the  Administra- 
tion opposes  Sections  309  and  310  since  they 
can  easily  be  misrepresented  as  effecting  a 
change  In  basic  law  and  HEW  regulations. 

As  you  know,  unprecedented  progress  is 
being  made  during  this  school  year  in  accom- 
plishing legally  required  desegregation.  Sub- 
stantial problems  remain,  however,  and  we 
believe  that  local  school  officials  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  are  entitled 
to  honest  and  unambiguous  answers  as  to 
the  nondiscrimination  requirements  of  law 
in  this  difficult  area.  Unfortunately,  Instead 
of  helping  school  districts  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  desegregation.  Sections  309  and  310 
offer  nothing  but  needless  confusion  and  a 
false  promise  of  relief  from  a  Constitutional 
obligation  that  remains  In  fact  undiminished. 

Therefore,  the  Administration  supports 
deletion  of  the  provisions. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  iden- 
tical letters  to  Mr.  Bow  and  Mr.  Michel. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Eluot  Richardson, 

Secretary. 


Explanation  or  Department's  OpposmoN  to 
Sections  209  and  210  op  the  General  Pro- 
visions of  the  Fiscal  Year  1971  Office  of 
Education  Appropriation  Act 
The  provisions  opposed  are  as  follows: 
•Sec.  209.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  a  school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  Title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (PL  88-352)   to  take  any 
action  to  force  the  busing  of  students;  to 
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force  on  account  of  race,  creed  or  color  the 
abolishment  of  any  school  so  desegregated; 
or  to  force  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  so  desegregated  to  or  from  a 
particular  school  over  the  protest  of  his  or 
Mr  psrents  or  parent. 

"SK.  210.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  a  school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as 
Uiat  term  is  defined  in  Title  IV  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (PL  88-352)  to  take  any 
action  to  force  the  busing  of  students;  to  re- 
quire the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  de- 
segregated or  to  force  on  account  of  race, 
creed  or  color  the  transfer  of  students  to  or 
from  a  particular  school  so  desegregated  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State,  school 
district,  or  school." 

Last  year  when  the  Congress  considered  the 
Fiscal  Tear  1971  Office  of  Education  Appro- 
priation Act,  the  Administration  stated  its 
opposition  to  Sections  209  and  310  on  several 
occasions. 

On  July  20,  1970,  In  a  letter  to  the  Senate 
Minority  Leader,  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  the  De- 
partment indicated  that  enactment  of  Sec- 
tions 209^and  210  would  not  alter  desegrega- 
tion requirements  under  Title  VI.  Nor  would 
they  restrict  the  authority  of  the  Department 
'.0  administer  Title  VI  in  accordance  with 
existing  procedures  and  regulations  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  116.  pt.  19,  p.  26214). 

Broadly  speaking,  while  the  legal  effect  of 
the  provisions  Is  of  no  consequence,  the  De- 
partment felt  and  still  feels  that  they  tend 
to  confuse  local  school  authorities  as  to  their 
responsibilities  under  the  Constitution  and 
under  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 

i»e4. 

A  school  district  which  has  not  completed 
Its  Constitutional  obligation  to  achieve  a 
unitary  system  would  not  be  "desegregated" 
»ithln  the  meaning  of  the  proposed  sections 
209  and  210.  Such  a  district,  therefore.  Is 
unaffected  by  these  sections.  The  provisions. 
nevertheless,  tend  to  encourage  a  belief  that 
the  basic  law  has  been  changed,  with  the 
result  that  school  districts  may  be  misled  as 
to  their  Constitutional  responsibility.  For 
the  reasons  stated,  sections  209  and  210  are 
undesirable  as  constituting  meaningless  and 
confusing  language  In  legislation. 

In  addition,  the  major  thrust  In  disman- 
tling the  dual  school  systems  commenced  at 
the  start  of  the  1970-71  school  year.  Sec- 
tions 209  and  210  do  not  arrest  the  imple- 
mentation of  court  orders  and  HEW's  en- 
forcement of  Title  VI.  However.  Instead  of 
supporting  the  efforts  of  local  authorities  to 
desegregate  pursuant  to  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion provisions  of  law,  these  sections  hold 
out  a  false  promise  of  relief  from  the  obliga- 
tion which  they  cannot  in  fact  provide.  The 
Department  believes  that  school  districts 
which  face  the  obligation  to  desegregate  are 
entitled  to  Federal  support  and  to  a  clear 
<»anltlon  of  their  Title  VI  responsibility, 
whereas  Sections  209  and  210  are  not  sup- 
portive and  can  only  confuse  the  issues  vrtth- 
ont  effecting  any  substantive  change. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
inake  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
i^  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  twenty-two  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STOKES.  IVIr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
suMwrt  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  should 
"»  to  associate  myself  fuUy  with  the 
«™J[anan  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
^J^>.  I  would  certainly  like  at  this 
™e  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
«ceuent  statement  he  has  just  made  on 
"US  particular  amendment.  This  gentle- 


man has  been  a  longtime  fighter  in  try- 
ing to  eliminate  this  obnoxious  section 
of  legislation  from  these  appropriation 
bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  this  Na- 
tion— not  to  sanction  further  procrasti- 
nation with  reference  to  educating  black 
and  white  children  alike  in  this  Nation. 

Mississippi  has  140  school  districts;  of 
that  total,  exactly  100  are  still  under 
court  order  to  desegregate.  They  have 
spent  17  years  plaguing  the  courts  with 
their  determination  to  keep  segregation 
alive.  In  the  fall  of  1968,  6.7  percent  of 
the  black  children  in  Mississippi  at- 
tended majority-white  schools.  By  1969, 
the  total  had  reached  12  percent.  The 
1970  figures  have  not  been  finalized  yet. 

The  gentleman  sponsoring  the  amend- 
ment contends  that  it  is  simply  a  re- 
statement of  the  law,  and  as  such  is  in- 
nocuous. My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is 
not  a  restatement  of  the  law  and  while 
legally  it  may  be  innocuous  its  effect  in 
confusing  civil  rights  law  is  not 
innocuous. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  section  309:  The 
language  of  this  section  is  such  that 
everyone,  including  the  sponsor  of  this 
section  agrees  that  it  is  meaningless. 

The  key  clause  in  both  section  309  and 
310  is  "a  school  district  which  is  deseg- 
regated as  that  term  is  defined  in  title  IV 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964."  Now, 
what  does  title  IV  provide:  "As  used  in 
this  title  .  .  .  desegregation  means  the 
assignment  of  students  to  public  schools 
and  within  such  schools  without  regard 
to  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  but  desegregation  shall  not  mean 
the  assignment  of  students  to  pubUc 
schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance." But  "racial  imbalance",  which 
is  the  "code  word"  for  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, has  not  been  the  basis  for  legal  ac- 
tion taken  by  HEW  in  the  past  imder 
either  the  14th  amendment  or  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  HEW  has  always 
maintained,  and  still  does,  that  they  only 
fight  de  jur  segregation  which  is  pro- 
liibited  by  the  Constitution  and  which 
has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
"racial  imbalsmce."  To  quote  an  interde- 
partmental memorandum  from  Elliot 
Richardson : 

Where  a  school  district  has  acted  to  sep- 
arate children  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
National  origin,  subsequent  assignments  "in 
order  to  undo  that  separation  are  not  as- 
signments in  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance" as  that  term  Is  used  In  title  IV.  A 
school  district  which  previously  established 
schools  on  a  racial  basis  does  not  achieve 
a  desegregated  status  until  It  has  achieved 
the  constitutionally  required  unitary  school 
system. 

Therefore,  we  have  to  look  behind  this 
smokescreen  to  discover  the  real  purpose 
and  effect  of  this  so-called  Whitten 
amendment.  The  section  is  designed 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  confusing  civil 
rights  enforcement  and  more  basically 
to  give  unwarranted  and  false  hopes  to 
the  remaining  groups  of  holdout  school 
districts  in  the  South. 

I  would  briefly  like  to  discuss  with  you 
the  key  to  the  reasons  why  this  section 
should  be  struck. 

Secretary   ElHot  Richardson's    testi- 


mony before  the  subcommittee  in  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Conte's  questions: 

Secretary  Richardson.  Here,  then,  since 
the  plan  Is  one  that  Is  negotiated  with  HEW, 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  Itself  and  the  Con- 
stitution, again  funds  are  not  being  used 
to  force  the  result.  So  It  becomes  possible, 
iiothwithstandlng  this  language,  to  do  what 
is  necessary  In  order  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution.  But  the 
language,  nonetheless,  we  think,  is  an  tm- 
deslrable  clog  in  the  appropriations  process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Stokes  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  As  late  as  July  1970, 
HEW  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate  indicated 
that  enactment  of  209  and  210  which 
are  identically  the  same  as  309  and  310 
would  not  alter  desegregation  require- 
ment under  title  VI. 

And  I  again  quote  from  the  hearing 
record  before  the  subcommittee: 

Secretary  Richardson.  Broadly  speaking, 
whUe  the  legal  effect  of  the  provisions  Is  of 
no  consequence,  the  Department  felt  and 
still  feels  that  they  tend  to  confuse  local 
school  authorities  as  to  their  responslbUltles 
under  the  constitution  and  under  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  Secretary  further  said: 
A  school  district  which  has  not  completed 
its  constitutional  obligation  to  achieve  a  uni- 
tary system  would  not  be  desegregated  with- 
in the  meaning  of  these  sections.  Such  a 
district  therefore  Is  unaffected  by  these  sec- 
tions. The  provisions,  nevertheless,  tend  to 
encourage  a  belief  that  the  basic  law  has  been 
changed,  with  the  result  that  school  districts 
may  be  misled  as  to  their  constitutional  re- 
sponsibUlty.  For  the  reasons  stated  these  sec- 
tions are  undesirable  as  constituting  mean- 
ingless and  confusing  language  in  legisla- 
tion. 

Additionally  Secretary  Richardson 
said: 

These  sections  do  not  arrest  the  imple- 
mentation of  court  orders  and  HEW's  enforce- 
ment of  title  VI  .  .  .  these  sections  hold  out 
a  false  promise  of  relief  from  the  obligation 
which  they  cannot  In  fact  provide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  now  reached 
another  milestone  in  the  history  of  school 
desegregation — the  class  of  children  who 
entered  kindergarten  in  the  fall  of  1954, 
4  months  after  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education,  will  be  graduating  from  col- 
lege next  month. 

This  of  course  means  that  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  South,  the  resistance  to  de- 
segregation has  now  lasted  a  full  gen- 
eration— that  to  me  seems  like  time 
enough.  It  is  time  that  we  get  on  with  the 
business  of  educating  children  in  this 
country.  This  section  has  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  busing  and  it  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  de  facto 
school  segregation  whether  it  exists  In  the 
North  or  the  South.  It  has  no  applicabil- 
ity whatsoever  and  therefore  should  be 
struck. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
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Stokes)  for  a  very  splendid  statement, 
and  for  his  analysis  of  the  character  of 
these  amendments.  1 

The  Whltten  amendments  embodied  In 
the  OflBce  ol  Education  appropriation 
bill,  KM.  7016,  show  that  there  isjsome 
certainty  in  life.  Like  the  sun  coming  up 
every  momlngr,  so  do  these  ant|-civil 
rights  provisions  appear  with  stultiifying 
regiUarity  in  legislation  providing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Of5ce  of  Education. 
These  amendments  are  pernicious,  and 
they  only  deserve  deletion  from  tne  bill 
before  us.  , 

The  Whitten  amendments,  embbdied 
in  sections  309  and  310  of  the  OCace  of 
Education  appropriations  bill,  pn^de: 

Sxc.  309.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  la 
thl3  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  schpol  or 
school  district  which  is  desegregated  a$  that 
term  Is  defined  In  title  IV  cf  the  Civil  Alghta 
Act  of  1984,  Public  Law  88-352,  to  taie  any 
action  to  force  the  biasing  of  students;  to 
force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  colpr  the 
abolishment  of  any  school  so  desegre^ted; 
or  to  force  the  transfer  or  assignment  (»f  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  8«  cond- 
ary  school  so  desegregated  to  or  from  i  par- 
ticular school  over  the  protest  of  his  ^  her 
parents  or  parent. 

S«c.  310.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  i  chool 
or  school  district  which  Is  desegregaled  as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  title  IV  of  th<  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-3  52,  to 
take  any  section  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents; to  require  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  so  desegregated:  or  to  force  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  trmsfer 
of  students  to  or  from  a  particular  iichool 
so  desegregated  a3  a  condition  preceddnt  to 
obtaining  Federal  funds  otherwise  avi  liable 
to  any  State,   school  district  or  school. 
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These  amendments  seek  to  im; 
forcement  of  title  VI  of  the  1964 
Rights  Act  by  scmctioning  freedoi^ 
choice  school  desegregation  plans 
stipulate  that  no  funds  in  the  bin 
be  used  to  force  busing,   abolitiQn 
schools,    or    attendance    at 
schools  whether  against  the  choice 
student's  parents  or  as  a  prerequisi^ 
obtaining  Federal  funds. 

The  effect  of  the  amendments 
frustrate  enforcement  of  the 
Court    desegregation    decision    an 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  They 
school  districts  as  to  their  responsib 
under  the  law,  and  they  make  it 
difficult  for  the  Federal  Gov 
seek  compliance  with  the  law. 

Equally  as  important,  if  not  mote 
the  amendments  stand  as  a  symqol 
that  diehard  last  gasp   of 
which  lingers  on.  The  fact  is  that 
dom  of  choice,  which  these  sectioiis 
pouse,  is  a  cloak  for  segregated  sc 
Intimidation   and   harassment   ar^ 
tools  used  to  dissuade  black  parent^ 
black  children  from  choosing  the 
schools  in  their  districts.  For  them, 
is  no  freedom,  when  the  watchwcjrd 
freedom  of  choice. 

The  sunendment  offered  by  oui 
leagues  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
and  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokss)  to  strike 
309  should  be  adopted,  and  the 
ment  which  will  be  offered  to  strikfe 
tion  310  also  should  be  supported 
Whitten  amendments  should  be 
forever.        

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
back  the  balance  of  my  time 
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Mr.  WHTTTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  WHrrraN 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  interrupt  those  who  preceded  me, 
and  I  might  well  have  done  so,  because 
some  of  the  statements  and  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  the  speakers  were 
completely  erroneous. 

In  the  first  place,  these  provisions  were 
sent  down  as  a  part  of  the  bill  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  What  do  they  pro- 
vide? Let  me  quote  them: 

Sec.  309.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-362,  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents; to  force  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
or  color  the  abolishment  of  any  school  so 
desegregated;  or  to  force  the  transfer  or 
assignment  of  any  student  attending  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  so  desegregated 
to  or  from  a  particular  school  over  the  pro- 
test of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  310.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as 
that  term  Is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  PubUc  Law  88-352,  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents; to  require  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  so  desegregated;  or  to  force  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  transfer  of  stu- 
dents to  or  from  a  particular  school  bo 
desegregated  as  a  condition  precedent  to  ob- 
taining Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to 
any  State,  school  district  or  school. 

Now,  the  preceding  speakers  did  com- 
pliment the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  last  year  In  integration, 
much  by  the  Judiciary.  However,  the  De- 
partment has  been  operating  under  these 
provisions,  and  keeping  their  people  from 
making  unreasonable  demands  In  local 
schools,  a  practice  which  existed  In  my 
area  for  a  number  of  years.  It  has  been 
stated  that  Secretary  Richardson,  who  I 
understand  was  called  back  before  the 
committee,  and  that  more  or  less  it  vjas 
demanded  that  he  come  back  to  testify 
in  opposition  to  the  provisions,  did  not 
voluntarUy  do  so  in  his  £rst  appearance. 
Be  that  as  it  may.  If  that  is  or  Is  not  the 
case,  that  is  beside  the  point. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  was  responsible  for  offering 
these  provisions,  when  they  were  first 
sponsored  and  made  a  part  of  the  bill 
and  a  part  of  the  law.  At  that  time  the 
provisions  were  described  by  the  local 
press  as  being  sufficient  to  wreck  every- 
thing in  the  world,  that  they  would  re- 
peal the  Civil  Rights  Act.  and  so  forth. 
I  am  not  talking  about  my  colleagues 
here,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  news 
media,  which  indicated  I  w£is  just  out 
to  wreck  and  destroy  everything  that 
had  been  done  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
said  then  that  all  these  provisions  could 
do  was  to  help  control  the  money  in  the 
hiU  and  at  least  keep  the  Department  of 
Education  from  using  money  appropri- 
ated for  education  to  force  busing  and 
the  other  actions  which  are  enumer- 
ated plus  sending  their  employees 
around  making  demands. 


When  the  Congress  accepted  the  pro- 
\i.<;ions  the  press  took  the  opposite  view: 
That,  oh  well,  it  did  not  make  any  dif- 
ference ansrway. 

These  amendments  have  never  been 
one-tenth  as  strong  as  their  worst  ene- 
mies have  said  they  would  be,  and  I  would 
also  have  to  say  that  they  have  never 
been  one-tenth  as  good  as  some  folks 
have  claimed.  Under  the  rules,  we  are 
limited  to  this  approach,  and  you  have 
not  read  where  I  have  made  any  big 
claims  beyond  the  fact  that  at  least  this 
was  a  start  toward  sanity:  toward  put- 
ting education  first.  I  do  think  they  are 
important  for  many  reasons,  including 
that  of  preventing  the  Department  of 
Education  from  stepping  in,  if  we  can 
get  the  courts  to  show  some  common- 
sense  and  put  education  back  as  the 
prime  purpose  of  schools  for  our  young- 
sters. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  1964;  it  defined  segregation, 
what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not.  Prior  to 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  taken  Juris- 
diction in  these  areas  and  said  what  the 
Constitution  required  in  the  way  of  in- 
tegration. Needless  to  say.  I  differed,  but 
we  had  to  accept  such  decisions,  though 
against  our  beliefs.  And  I  will  say  to  all 
of  you  here  that  these  provisions  did  not 
stop  the  Federal  courts  in  the  exercise  of 
any  of  its  powers,  and  they  do  not  stop 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  any  of  its  provi- 
sions, because  the  rules  applicable  here 
will  not  let  me  reach  such  laws.  Again,  I 
am  limited  here  to  limitations  on  this 
appropriation. 

What  they  do  is  say:  If  your  school 
district  and  your  court  have  decided 
where  yotir  cWldren  should  go  to  school, 
and  if  the  school  is  truly  integrated  as  the 
statutes  require,  then  these  provisions 
say. that  Mr.  Richardson,  Secretary  of 
Education,  cannot  take  his  money  and  go 
down  there  in  the  face  of  the  court  or- 
der, or  in  opposition  to  the  desegregation 
provisions  passed  by  Congress;  or  in  the 
face  of  a  school  district  which  is  fully  de- 
segregated, and  use  this  money  and  his 
personnel  to  force  you  to  bus  children 
against  your  desires.  Now  under  section 
310,  can  we  withhold  your  money  until 
you  "voluntarily"  do  what  he  asks. 

I  will  say  to  my  friends,  I  have  been 
around  here  a  good  while  and  I  hope  to 
stay  longer  and  I  hope  to  serve  with  you 
a  while  longer. 

As  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio,  the  South  is  operating 
under  court  orders.  We  aie  fully  inte- 
grated by  court  action.  It  does  not  please 
anybody,  nor  either  race,  and  education 
suffers,  the  students  suffer.  My  home- 
town has  a  population  of  about  50  per- 
cent colored  or  Negroes  and  about  50 
percent  white.  In  my  last  campaign  I 
ran  against  a  Negro  citizen  who  had  run 
for  the  State  legislature.  He  had  at- 
tended coUege.  I  sent  copies  of  my 
amendments  and  what  they  would  do  to 
everybody  whose  name  I  had  in  the  area, 
Negro  and  white,  and  I  carried  it  six  to 
one. 

The  schools  under  court  order  are 
completely  integrated,  may  I  repeat, 
against  the  wishes  of  nearly  everyone, 
and  the  people  still  do  not  want  Mr. 
Richardson  and  the  Washington  people 
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ending  youngstens  down  there,  as  they 
STdolng  until  we  wrote  these  pro- 
^^ms  and  have  them  gomg  around 
from  school  to  school,  many  of  them 
without  permLssion  of  the  school  admin- 
istrators, creating  disturbances  and  cre- 
ating additional  problems  that  do  not 
have  to  exist. 

So  these  amendments  do  some  good. 

Let  me  tell  you  another  thing  these 
provtsions  do.  ^    ,  ^^ 

You  know  that  the  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation was  created  by  the  Congress.  I 
have  heard  lots  of  speeches  today;  but 
I  have  not  heard  anybody  speak  who  did 
not  claim  that  he  was  strictly  for  educa- 
tion-those  who  voted  for  amendments 
and  those  who  voted  against  amend- 
ments I  take  tiie  statements  of  everyone 
of  them  at  their  face  value.  Today  we 
have  labored  all  day  long  providing 
money  for  education,  Uie  purposes  for 
which  the  Congress  created  this  Depart- 
ment. ,      ,  , 

It  is  not  right  that  section  310  should 
prohibit  Mr.  Richardson  from  using  this 
money  for  purposes  other  than  educa- 
tion to  force  busing,  and  to  force  you 
to  send  your  children  to  schools  that  you 
do  not  want  to  send  them  to. 

I  say,  take  the  money  we  provide  and 
use  it  for  education.  What  does  this 
really  mean?  It  means  that  they  are 
going  to  have  these  arguments  in  the 
local  areas— and  they  have  had  them.  It 
means  they  are  going  to  be  settled  by  the 
school  boards  and  the  courts.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  Congress,  which  provided 
the  money  for  education,  is  going  to  see 
that  Mr.  Richardson  sends  that  money 
down  there  so  that  education  can  go  on 
while  these  differences  get  settled.  That 
IS  all  I  have  ever  claimed  for  it.  That  is 
what  it  has  done  and  such  peaceful  prog- 
ress as  we  have  had  this  year  was  made 
for  the  first  time,  because  these  provi- 
sions were  in  the  law ;  and  we  made  more 
progress  throughout  the  Nation  than  in 
any  5  years  in  history  because  the  De- 
partment of  Education  has  kept  out  of  It 
and  it  has  been  handled  by  the  local 
judges— not  always  with  my  approval — 
and  by  the  local  school  boards.  We  hope 
the  courts  will  let  up,  for  education  Is 
suffering.  If  the  judges  do  begin  to  be 
reasonable,  we  certainly  do  not  want 
Secretary  Richardson  to  step  in  and  be 
worse. 

Again,  these  provisions  are  sound,  and 
I  cannot  see  for  the  life  of  me,  that  those 
of  you  who  live  in  what  are  called  de 
facto  segregated  areas  and  those  of  you 
in  the  big  cities,  would  want  to  strike 
these  provisions  and  leave  it  so  that  Mr. 
Richardson  can  send  people  to  your  areas 
and  tell  you  where  you  have  to  send  your 
children  to  school,  and  this  he  would  be 
pressured  into  doing. 

If  he  is  not  going  to  do  it,  this  does  not 
hurt  you.  If  he  has  any  idea  of  doing  it, 
then  you  should  vote  to  retain  these  pro- 
visions. To  those  who  say  it  does  not 
amount  to  anj-thing — why  worry  about 
it?  But  it  does  amount  to  something.  It 
keeps  Mr.  Richardson  here  handling  the 
Department  of  Education  and  it  keeps 
him  here  to  send  out  the  money  to  the 
respective  areas  of  the  country  so  that 
education  may  go  on,  while  the  local 
people  who  have  differences  and  prob- 


lems with  the  court  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  settle  those  differences  locally 
without  Mr.  Richardson's  interference. 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  the  genUe- 
man's  statement  with  reference  to  the 
fully  integrated  situation  and  the  rate 
of  progress  now  existing  in  Mississippi, 
would  the  gentleman  agree  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  in  McComb  City. 
Miss.,  they  reneged  on  a  negotiated  de- 
segregation plan,  and  they  are  now  being 
sued  by  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  In 
Rankin  County,  they  are  now  under  in- 
vestigation for  teacher  firings  and  seg- 
regated buses? 

And  that  in  South  Pike  Consolidated 
School  District,  they  are  under  inveiUga- 
tion  for  segregated  classrooms? 

In  Amite  Coimty,  they  are  under  In- 
vestigation for  segregated  classrooms  and 
segregated  buses? 

And  in  East  and  West  Jasper,  they  are 
under  investigation  for  allowing  free 
transfer  out  of  desegregated  schools? 

And  in  Vicksburg.  they  are  under  in- 
vestigation for  segregated  extracurricular 
activities? 

In  Laurel  County,  they  are  under  In- 
vestigation for  demotion  of  black  teach- 
ers? 

In  Leake  County,  they  are  under  In- 
vestigation for  segregated  classrooms  and 
teacher  firings? 

Woxild  the  genUeman  say  that  this  is 
progress? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
yield  further,  because  I  want  an  oppor- 
tunity tj  answer  the  gentleman.  The 
gentieman  has  just  pointed  out  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  active  in  my 
State  as  are  the  courts.  What  the  gen- 
tleman has  pointed  out  shows  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  courts  in  my 
small  State  of  2  million  people  have 
taken  a  hundred  times  as  much  action 
as  they  have  done  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
It  is  more  than  is  being  done  in  any  of 
the  big  Northern  States  that  you  can 
name. 

But,  wait  a  minute.  If  you  strike  those 
provisions  out,  Secretary  Richardson  can 
withhold  your  money.  He  can  force  you 
to  bus  your  child  even  though  the  school 
be  desegregated.  He  refers  to  de  facto 
segregation  and  de  jure  segregation;  as 
a  long-time  lawyer,  it  took  some  stretch- 
ing of  the  law  for  judges  to  make  this 
distinction.  Actually  it  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference,  except  they  wanted 
to  bear  down  on  my  area  where  we  have 
few  votes,  and  avoid  further  confronta- 
tion in  Chicago.  Cleveland,  and  the  other 
big  cities  of  the  North,  where  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  votes  are. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  strike  down 
the  amendment;  let  us  keep  these  provi- 
sions in  the  bill.  They  would  not  solve  a 
difficult  problem,  but  they  will  help. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  not  take  the  5  min- 
utes. The  time  is  late.  Members  are 
anxious  to  finish  this  biU.  I  only  take 
time  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
this  motion  to  strike  these  two  sections. 
The  arguments  advanced  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Mississippi  are  unanswerable, 
in  mv  opinion.  He  makes  very  clear  what 
the  two  sections  do,  contrary  to  what  they 
have  been  represented  sis  I  intended  to  do. 

It  should  be  remembered  and  noted 
that  this  is  not  substantive  law  that  we 
are  enacting  here.  These  sections  con- 
stitute a  limitation  on  the  use  of  funds. 
That  is  all  they  do.  They  merely  provide 
that  no  part  of  the  funds  provided  in  this 
act  shall  be  used  to  force  action  upon 
school  districts  that  are  fully  integrated 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  If  a  school  dis- 
trict has  been  desegregated  as  required 
by  that  act,  and  if  the  desegregation  ex- 
ists, this  langtiage  merely  denies  the  use 
of  funds  by  a  bureaucrat  in  Washington 
to  force  the  school  district  to  assign  stu- 
dents to  particular  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  That  is  just  exactly 
what  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion undertook  to  eliminate — the  assign- 
ment of  schoolchildren  to  particular 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color.  It  is 
hard  to  imderstand  why  people  who  so 
strongly  favor  desegregated  schools  would 
support  a  proposition  that  would 
force  the  school  districts  to  assign  stu- 
dents to  particular  schools  on  the  basis 
of  their  race  or  color.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  saying 
is  unconstitutional.  And  that  is  all  that 
these  two  sections  do — merely  denies  the 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  the  right  to 
use  any  part  of  these  fimds  to  force  a 
school  district  to  assign  students  to  par- 
ticular schools  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  all  of  the 
people  who  favor  school  desegregation 
would  be  in  favor  of  these  two  sections, 
and  I  urge  defeat  of  the  motion  to  strike 
them. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

(By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Celler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  distinguished  genUeman 
from  Mississippi.  His  proposal,  while  not 
apparently  forcing  anything,  does  have 
a  covert  purpose;  namely,  to  discourage 
a  unitary  school  system.  Sections  309  and 
310  are  not  Innocent,  not  by  a  long  shot. 

They  Imply  grave  danger.  They  will 
add  fuel  to  the  flames  of  segregation. 

Sections  309  and  310  have  an  obvious 
purpose — to  prevent  a  unitary  system  of 
education,  free  from  the  evil  of  segrega- 
tion. These  sections  do  not  say  this  in  so 
many  words,  but  that  is  the  clear  intent. 

It  is  tragic  that  17  years  after  the 
Brown  decision  of  1954,  those  opposed 
thereto  have  been  able  to  foist  upon  this 
appropriation  bill  the  attempt  to  prevent 
the  Office  of  Education  from  carrj-ing  out 
Its  solemn  obligation  to  desegregate  the 
schools. 

Sections  309  and  310  propose  to  pro- 
hibit use  of  busing  as  a  means  to  effect 
desegregation.  It  often  takes  less  busing 
to  desegr^ate  schools  than  to  segregate 
them. 

"The  legal  impact  of  these  sections  is 
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dubious,"  says  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights,  "but  their  intent 
is  mischievous.  Their  practical  effect  is 
to  confuse  the  issue,  to  hold  out  false 
hopes  to  those  who  continue  to  resis ;  the 
law  and  to  dishearten  those  who  wa  it  to 
comply  with  it." 

As  I  have  previously  stated  on  the  Boor 
of  the  House,  the  Whitten  amendn  ents 
would  encourage  the  evil  of  segregation. 

Six  times  such  amendments  have  <  ome 
before  us  as  riders  to  appropriation  Mils. 
This  is  not  the  first  time.  This  is  ar  im- 
wise  practice  and  an  effort  to  rewrit ;  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  That  act  was 
sponsored  and  floor  managed  by  me  and 
I  shall  not  remain  passive  while  it  is 
emasculated.  Every  effort  must  be  riade 
to  wipe  the  slate  clean  of  these  debili- 
tating amendments. 

All  children,  white  and  black,  are  en- 
titled to  equal  educational  opportun  ties. 
These  sections  deny  this  basic  concept. 
The  preponderating  number  of  black 
children  are  still  in  segregated  schools. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  We  mus1  not 
move  backwards. 

The  cry  of  the  segregationists  is  "i  ree- 
dom  of  choice." 

The  words  now  used  are,  "No  part  of 
the  fimds  contained  in  this  act  mar  be 
used — to  force  the  transfer  or  assign- 
ment of  any  student  attending  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  so  deseg- 
regated to  or  from  a  particular  sctiool 
over  the  protest  of  his  or  her  paren  ,s  or 
parent."  The  courts  have  held  this  id(  a  of 
"freedom  of  choice"  unacceptable.  T  tiese 
sections  309  and  310  might  permit  "free- 
dom of  choice,"  which  issue  the  Supieme 
Court  in  the  Green  case  met  head  on 
and  in  effect  said,  "Freedom  of  Che  ice" 
shifted  the  burden  to  Negro  parents  and 
children — a  duty  which  belongs  to  school 
officials;  namely,  the  duty  to  "conve;t  to 
a  unitary  system  in  which  racial  dis- 
crimination would  be  eliminated  root 
and  branch"— 391  U.S.  430,  438. 

The  Court  continued  and  said  tha  t  if, 
as  an  alternative  to  "freedom  of  cho  ce," 
"There  are  reasonably  available  other 
ways,  such  for  illustration  as  zomng, 
promising  speedier  and  more  effective 
conversion  to  a  unitary  nonracial  school 
system — then — 'freedom  of  choice'  must 
be  held  unacceptable."  I 

There  has  been  enough,  as  the  Ger- 
mans say,  "Stilrm  and  Drang"  in  [the 
passage  of  civil  rights  laws.  Let  us!  not 
now  give  up  the  striiggle  for  decency  land 
honor  by  these  harsh  sections.  Le;  us 
continue  the  voice  of  Leviticus— and 
Leviticus,  Members  may  remenber, 
said — "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the 
land"  to  all  the  Inhabitants  there  jf — 
not  to  some  but  to  all  the  inhabit  mts 
thereof. 

Therefore,  I  ask  and  urge  that  we  wipe 
out  sections  309  and  310. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wil  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  there  is  much  which  can  be 
said  for  his  argimient  If  I  could  |iere 
change  the  basic  law.  I  believe  he  w^uld 
agree  that  these  provisions  by  the  ijules 
have  to  be  only  a  limitation  on  the  use 
of  the  money  in  this  bill,  which  is  ap- 
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propriated  for  education,  to  limit  what 
can  be  done  with  the  money  appropriated 
for  education,  and  I  could  destroy  the 
basic  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  leaves  the  courts 
free  to  do  that  which  they  had  the  right 
to  do  in  the  beginning,  and  also  the 
responsibility. 

Will  the  gentleman  agree  that  these 
amendments  are  a  limitation  on  the 
money  in  this  bill  for  education,  which 
leaves  that  money  available  for  educa- 
tion? It  merely  says  they  carmot  use 
this  money  to  force  these  very  things 
provided  the  school  Is  already  integrated 
as  provided  by  Congress. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman.  We  have  served 
together  for  a  great  many  years.  Of 
course,  that  does  not  mean  I  cannot  differ 
with  the  gentleman. 

I  must  respectfully  differ  with  the 
gentleman.  If  the  language  has  the  im- 
port he  says,  there  is  no  need  to  have 
that  language  in  the  bill  at  all.  Leave  it 
out. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman,  being 
from  New  York  City,  the  gentleman 
would  be  unfamiliar  with  these  facts,  but 
throughout  my  area  prior  to  these  provi- 
sions the  Department  of  Education  sent 
into  practically  every  school  two  or  three 
or  four  youngsters,  23  or  24  years  old. 
who  were  telling  them  how  they  had  to 
run  the  schools.  Seldom  did  they  have 
any  experience  as  administrators.  These 
provisions  has  stopped  that.  It  is  making 
for  a  better  situation.  In  the  gentleman's 
city  he  would  be  unfamiliar  with  that 
for  the  Department  has  not  done  that  to 
you. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  understand  the  De- 
partment of  Education  opposes  these 
sections. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

We  have  been  through  this  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
ranking  minority  Member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  if  I 
could  gain  his  attention  for  a  minute,  if 
he  has  a  position  on  the  amendment  the 
Chamber  is  now  debating? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  I  have  made  the 
point  in  our  subcommittee,  in  delibera- 
tions, that  I  was  going  to  stand  by  the 
committee's  position.  I  have  no  really 
strong  feelings  one  way  or  the  other.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  even  with  the  amend- 
ments there  the  Department  is  doing 
what  it  wants  to  do  and  everybody  seems 
to  be  happy.  In  view  of  that,  I  just  take 
a  kind  of  neutral  position. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  what  his  position  on 
this  amendment  is? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  amendment  is  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Thank  you. 

I  would  hope  we  would  Join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  and  delete  these  provisions.  In 
my  judgement,  the  hypocrisy  of  these 
provisions  is  a  disgrace  to  this  Chamber. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

The  Chair  will  clarify  the  question  by 


sasring  that  the  amendment  only  covers 
section  309.  In  the  debate  several  Mem- 
bers have  assumed  it  covers  both  309  and 
310.  The  vote  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE)  with  reference  to  sec- 
tion 309. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Conte)  there 
were — ayes  63,  noes  89. 

TELLER  VOTE  WTTH  CLERKS 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Mr 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr. 
Whitten. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  149,  noes 
206,  answered  "present"  0,  not  voting 
78.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  53] 

[Recorded  TeUer  Vote] 

AYES— 149 


Abourezk 

Ford, 

Mosher 

.\bzuB 

William  D. 

Nedzl 

Adams 

Forsythe 

Nix 

Albert 

Praser 

Obey 

Annunzlo 

FrelLnghuysen 

O'NeUl 

Ashley 

Prenzel 

Patten 

.^spln 

Gallagher 

Perkins 

BadlUo 

Gaydos 

Pike 

Barrett 

Gonzalez 

Price.  111. 

Beglch 

Graaao 

Qule 

Bergland 

Gude 

Rallsback 

Blaggl 

Hamilton 

Rangel 

Blester 

Hanley 

Rees 

Bingham 

Harrington 

Reld,  NY. 

Blatnlk 

Hathaway 

Reuss 

Boggs 

Hawkins 

Rlegle 

Boland 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Roblson,  N.Y. 

Boiling 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rodino 

Brademaa 

Helstoskl 

Roncalio 

Brasco 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hollfleld 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Horton 

Rosenthal 

Burton 

Howard 

Rostenkowskl 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jacobs 

Roush 

Carey,  N.T. 

Johnimn.  Calif 

Roybal 

Carney 

Karth 

Ruppe 

Caller 

Kastenmeler 

Ryan 

Chisholm 

Keith 

St  Germain 

Cleveland 

Koch 

Scheuer 

Conte 

KyroB 

Schwengel 

Conyers 

Leggett 

Slak 

Cotter 

Link 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Couijhlln 

McClory 

Stafford 

Culver 

McCormack 

Stanton. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

McDade 

J.  William 

Dellenback 

McFall 

Stanton. 

DeUums 

McKlnney 

James  V. 

Denhdm 

Madden 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Dent 

MalUlard 

Stokes 

Diggs 

Meeds 

Stratton 

Donohue 

Melcher 

Sum  van 

Djw 

Metcalfe 

S>-mington 

Drlnan 

Mlkva 

Tieman 

Dulskl 

.Miller.  Calif. 

Urinll 

Eckhardt 

Minlsh 

Vanlk 

Eilberg 

Mink 

Whalen 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mitchell 

Wldnall 

Fascell 

Mooagan 

Wolff 

Plndley 

Moorhead 

Wydler 

Pish 

Morgan 

Yates 

Foley 

Morse 
NOES— 206 

Abbltt 

Belcher 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Abernethy 

Bennett 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Addabbo 

Betts 

Byron 

Anderson, 

Bevlll 

Caffery 

Calif. 

Blackburn 

Camp 

.Anderson. 

Blanton 

Carter 

Tenn. 

Bow 

Casey.  Tex. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Brlnkley 

Cederberg 

Andrews, 

Brooks 

Chamberlain 

N.  Dak. 

Broomfleld 

Chappell 

.\rcher 

Brotzman 

Clancy 

Arendfl 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Clark 

.\sh  brook 

Buchanan 

Clausen. 

AsplnaU 

Burke,  Pla. 

Don  H. 

Baring 

Burleaon,  Tex. 

Clawson.  Del 
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CoUler 
rnlims.  Tex. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Roberts 

Jonas 

Robinson,  Va. 

^^m  1  1  1  1*  r  1      ^   ~ 

ConaWe 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rogers 

Corbett 

Kazen 

Roy 

Crane 

Keating 

Runnels 

Daniel,  Va. 

Kee 

Ruth 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kemp 

Sandman 

Davis,  Wis. 

King 

Satterfield 

de  la  Garza 

KuykendaU 

Saylor 

Dennis 

Kyi 

Scherle 

Derwinski 

Landgrebe 

Schmltz 

Devine 

Landrum 

Schneebell 

Dickinson 

LatU 

Scott 

Dlngell 

Lennon 

Sebellus 

Dorn 

Lent 

Shoup 

Downing 

Lloyd 

Rhrlver 

Duncan 

Lujan 

Slkes 

duPont 

McCoUister 

Slack 

Kdmondson 

McDonald, 

Snyder 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mich. 

Spence 

Eshleman 

McEwen 

Springer 

Evins.  Tenn. 

McKevltt 

Steed 

Fisher 

McMillan 

Stephens 

Flood 

Mahon 

Stubblefleld 

Flowers 

Mann 

Stuckey 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Martin 

Taylor 

Fountain 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Frey 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Mayne 

Terrj' 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Mazzoll 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Fuqua 

Michel 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Galiflanakls 

Miller.  Ohio 

Thone 

Oettys 

MlzeU 

Ullman 

Glaimo 

Mollohan 

Vander  Jagt 

Gibbons 

Montgomery 

Veysey 

Goldwater 

Myers 

Vigorlto 

Goodllng 

Natcher 

VVampler 

Grlffln 

Nichols 

Ware 

Gross 

O'Konskl 

Watts 

Gubser 

Passman 

Whalley 

Hagan 

Patman 

White 

Hall 

Pettis 

Whitehurst 

Hammer- 

Pickle 

Whitten 

schmldt 

Plmle 

Wiggins 

Harsha 

Poff 

WUllams 

Hastings 

Powell 

Wilson,  Bob 

Henderson 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Winn 

HUlls 

Price.  Tex. 

Wright 

Hogan 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Wyatt 

Hosmer 

rucin5*i 

Wylie 

Hull 

Purcell 

Wyman 

Hungate 

QuUlen 

Young,  Fla. 

Hunt 

Randall 

Young,  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Rarlck 

Zablocki 

Ichord 

Reld,  m. 

Zlon 

Jarman 

Rhodes 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-78 

Alexander 

Haley 

O'Hara 

Antierson,  ni. 

Halpem 

Pelly 

Baker 

Hanna 

Pepper 

BeU 

Han.sen,  Idaho 

Peyser 

Bray 

Hansen,  Wash 

Poage 

Brown,  Mich. 

Harvey 

PodeU 

Broy  WU.  Va. 

Hays 

Roe 

CabeU 

Hubert 

Rousselot 

Clay 

Hicks.  Ma.ss. 

Sarbanes 

CoUins,  ni. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Seiberling 

Oolmer 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Shipley 

Gorman 

Kluczynskl 

Skubltz 

Danielson 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Delaney 

Long,  Md. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dowdy 

McCloskey 

Staggers 

Dwyer 

McClure 

Steele 

Edwards,  Calll 

.  McCulloch 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Edwards.  La. 

McKay 

Talcott 

Erlenbom 

Macdonald, 

Thompson.  N.J 

K.Vh 

Mass. 

Van  Deerlln 

nynt 

Matsunaga 

Waggonner 

Garmatz 

MiUs 

Waldle 

Gray 

Mlnshall 

Wilson, 

Green.  Oreg. 

Moss 

Charles  H. 

Green,  Pa. 

Murphy,  111. 

Yatron 

Griffiths 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Zwach 

Orover 

Nelsen 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Sec.  310.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 


talnlng  Federal  fvinds  otherwise  available  to 
any  State,  school  district  or  school. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY    MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  On 
pages  11  and  12,  strike  out  section  310. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mi.  Chairman,  if  I  can 
have  the  attention  of  Members,  I  realize 
the  temperment  of  the  House,  as  the  last 
vote  told  me  the  story.  There  is  no  use 
delaying  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
I  have  not  lost  my  desire  oi-  motive  with 
regards  to  the  Whitten  amendment  in 
this  bill,  but  I  will  not  detain  the  House 
any  longer,  and  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  everybody  a 
happy  Easter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Conyers), 
there  were — ayes  92,  noes  157. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
doubt  any  Member  of  this  body  would 
deny  the  serious  problems  that  have 
grown  up  in  the  impact  aid  program.  The 
well-worn  case  of  Montgomery  County — 
one  of  the  richest  areas  in  the  Nation, 
yet  one  of  the  prime  recipients  of  impact 
aid — demonstrates  the  inequity  and 
abuse  which  has  come  to  distort  the  pro- 
gram's original  intent.  For  21  years  now, 
educators,  citizens,  and  Presidents  have 
recommended  a  revision  of  impact  aid, 
and  for  21  years  Congress  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  listen.  This  session  looks  no 
different. 

The  education  appropriations  bill  we 
are  debating  today  raises  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  for  impact  aid  by 
$137  million.  All  of  the  additional  funds 
will  be  spent  on  the  part  B  category  of 
Impact  aid,  the  category  most  seriously 
in  need  of  change.  I  cannot  support  the 
committee's  action  in  this  area,  and  I 
suggest  strongly  that  this  $137  mUlion 
be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  basic  concept  behind  Impact  aid 
was,  and  remains  sound.  Local  taxpayers 
should  not  be  expected  to  bear  the  full 
cost  of  the  education  of  children  whose 
parents  live  on  Government  property. 
Federal  installations,  in  contrast  to  pri- 
vately owned  property,  are  exempt  from 
local  taxes,  which  are,  of  course,  the 
main  source  of  school  revenues.  Impact 
aid  was  designed  to  provide  money  to 
school  districts  in  lieu  of  property  taxes. 

Yet,  of  2.6  million  children  who  fell 
under  the  impact  aid  program  in  1969, 
only  359,000  were  category  A  students; 
children  whose  parents  both  lived  and 
worked  on  Federal  installations,  and 
therefore,  paid  no  local  property  taxes. 
The  remainder,  over  2.2  million,  were 
classified  as  category  B  students,  whose 
parents  worked  on  Federal  installations. 


or  school  dutrict  which  Is  desegregated  as    but  lived  on  and  paid   taxes  for  local 


that  term  Is  defined  In  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Bights  Act  of  1904,  Public  Law  88-352,  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents; to  require  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  so  desegregated;  or  to  force  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  transfer 
of  students  to  or  from  a  partlctUar  school  so 
desegregated  as  a  condition  precedent  to  ob- 


property.  As  a  result,  impact  aid  to  school 
districts  with  category  B  children  was 
not  a  replacement  for  property  taxes,  but 
a  supplement  to  them. 

This  is  borne  out  by  all  our  available 
evidence.  A  recent  study  found  that  dis- 
tricts with  a  large  percentage  of  B  stu- 


dents are  characterized  by  better  pupil- 
teacher  ratios,  higher  per  pupil  expend- 
itures and  lower  tax  rates  than  districts 
with  lesser  Federal  impact  or  no  impact 
at  all.  One  need  only  look  at  Montgom- 
ery County  to  recognize  the  truth  of  this 
description. 

Literally  hundreds  of  school  districts 
eligible  for  impact  aid  suffer  no  adverse 
effect  from  the  presence  of  federally  con- 
nected children.  On  the  contrsiry,  a  Fed- 
eral activity  is  usually  a  major  and 
much-prized  economic  benefit,  for  by 
raising  incomes  and  land  valuations  it 
increases  property  taxes.  Impact  aid  for 
these  districts  is  just  an  added  and  un- 
necessary source  of  education  revenue. 
There  are  many,  much  poorer  districts 
around  the  coimtry  which  could  well  use 
this  Federal  money.  The  administration's 
special  revenue-sharing  program  for  ed- 
ucation would  see  that  these  areas  receive 
some  help  by  channeling  category  B 
money  directly  to  the  States.  The  States, 
in  turn,  would  decide  what  local  units 
could  best  use  the  Federal  funds.  This 
seems  to  me  a  much  fairer  approach  to 
the  problem. 

To  increase  the  appropriation  for  part 
B  impact  aid  would  only  perpetuate  the 
inequities  which  now  exist.  I  see  little 
point  in  expanding  a  program  that  ev- 
eryone recognizes  as  fundamentally  un- 
fair, and  I  urge  that  this  section  of  the 
bUl  be  defeated.  The  committee's  action 
is  a  disservice  to  anyone  who  values  the 
principal  of  equal  education  for  all. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
of  the  delayed  scheduling  and  of  the  ex- 
tended debate  on  the  education  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1972, 1  will  be 
forced  to  be  absent  from  the  House  floor 
at  the  time  of  the  vote  on  final  passage 
in  order  to  meet  a  speaking  commitment 
of  long  standing  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

I,  therefore,  wish  to  be  recorded  as 
favoring  final  passage  of  this  appropria- 
tion bill  even  though  it  exceeds  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  request  by  several  hundred 
mOlion  dollars. 

It  is  my  hope  that  at  this  juncture  next 
year,  we  will  have  adopted  revenue  shar- 
ing for  education  and  that  a  more  gen- 
erous and  equitable  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds  will  rebound  to  education — 
one  of  our  most  urgent  immet  national 
goals. 

Today  we  are  caught  between  the  In- 
creasing need  for  more  fimds  for  educa- 
tion and  the  critical  necessity  of  curbing 
Federal  expenditures  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  devastating  effects  of  infiation 
upon  all  segments  of  our  society — includ- 
ing students  and  other  young  persons. 

If  the  proposed  budget  is  to  be  ex- 
ceeded, education  must  be  an  appropriate 
place. 

I  believe  the  increase  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  was 
thoroughly  considered  and  it  was  as  rea- 
sonable a  resolution  of  a  difficult  and 
delicate  dilemma  as  possible. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  of  the  total  effect  of  racial  Inte- 
gration in  public  schools  must  be  faced 
with  realism. 

Two  recent  writings  have  come  to  my 
attention.  They  are  thought  provoking 
and  deserve  consideration  by  Govern- 
ment officials  and  the  public. 
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The  first  appeared  In  the  Washlngrtta 
Post  on  April  4,  1971.  It  deals  with  racial 
segregation  In  Boston. 

The  second  is  a  paper  written  by  t  le 
eminent  scholar,  Henry  E.  Oarrett,  Ph.  D. 
Sc.  D. 

The  writings  follow: 

Apabtheio  in  Urban  Schools — Boston  Tt  >i- 

riEs  Battle  Over  Integration 
( By  Peter  MlUus  t 

Boston. — If  Boston,  Mass.,  were  Ldt  Je 
Roclc.  Ark.,  Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  (D-Arl;.) 
gruffly  tolil  the  witness  at  »  hearing  m 
Washington  last  Augxist,  "you  would  be  do'  m 
there  tomorrow." 

The  witness  was  Attorney  Oeneral  Jo  m 
N.  Mitchell.  He  had  Just  testified  that.  In 
his  opinion,  Boston's  "open  enrollment  p  il- 
icy,"  a  shaky  exercise  in  the  simultaneous 
appeasement  of  both  whltea  and  blacks  an 
school   Integration,   was   unconstitutional 

The  policy  Is  a  system  under  which  blafck 
children  are  allowed  to  transfer  out  of  black 
schools  into  white  ones;  It  Is  a  cltywlde  ia- 
vltatlon  to  Integration.  Yet  It  Is  also,  as  tae 
senator  had  pointed  out,  a  system  unc  er 
which  white  children,  too,  are  allowed  to  i  s- 
cape  Into  white  schools  If  they  are  somefaow 
assigned  to  biack  ones;  It  can  and  often  d<es 
also  lead  toward  segregation. 

The  South,  as  everyone  in  the  room  knew, 
had  also  had  an  "open  enrollment  polic; '." 
Its  kind  had  been  known  as  "freedom-<  f- 
cholce,"  and  It,  too,  had  allowed  black  a:  id 
white  children  to  attend  Integrated  schocls, 
but  only  as  they  chose  it. 

Freedom-of-cholce  had  been  attacked  ay 
the  Justice  Department  and  struck  down  sy 
the  federal  oourta.  Wh»t  was  Mitchell  going 
to  do  now  about  open  enrollment,  MoClelliin 
asked. 

There  was  nothing  he  oould  do,  Mitch  sll 
said,  because  no  Boston  parent  had  ooiq- 
plalned. 

The  76-year-old  Arkansas  senator  ex- 
ploded. "Now  that."  he  said,  "Is  a  douHe 
standard  In  America  today." 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  a)  id 
Welfare  has,  since  MoClellan's  outbur>t, 
quietly  dispatched  a  small  team  of  civil  rlgl:  ts 
Investigators  to  this  Northern  city.  It  says 
today  that  Boston  Is  one — the  largest— of 
about  50  Northern  school  districts  In  whl;h 
It  has  looked  or  is  looking  Intensively  for  vl  d- 
latlons  of  the  federal  civil  rights  laws. 

It  Is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  today's  politics 
that  a  senior  Southern  senator  should  hare 
helped  spur  on  these  Investigations.  Yet  t  ae 
whole  episode — McClellan 's  scathing  remarl  ts, 
the  government's  halting  response — Is  a  te  1- 
Ing  summary  of  some  powerful  new  trut  is 
about  school  Integration  In  this  country, 

The  first  of  these  truths,  and  the  mtst 
basic,  U  that  the  Integration  background  b  as 
shifted.  Today  it  Is  In  the  big  cities.  More 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  nation's  6.7  million 
black  school  children  now  attend  its  60  larjg- 
est  school  districts  according  to  federal  Sg- 
ures  Technically  at  least,  and  though  prob- 
lems still  abound,  the  rural  and  small-to;^ 
school  districts  of  the  South,  the  scenes  of 
the  big  battles  of  the  1960s,  have  desegije- 
gated.  The  South 's  classic  dual  school  systdm 
is  no  more. 

And  In  some  cities,  the  issue  Is  rapidly 
coming  moot  In  any  case.  Washington,  D) 
is  an  example.  Its  school  system  Is  95 
cent  blcMik,  and  there  Is  no  way  to  integrate. 

The  second  truth  is  that,  however  they  gtot 
that  way,  the  cities  of  the  North  and  Sou^h 
are  today  the  same.  Little  Rock  is  whe|re 
President  Eisenhower  had  to  send  arm^d 
troops  In  1957  to  safeguard  the  right  of  bla*k 
school  children  to  attend  formerly  white 
schools.  Boston,  as  McClellan  wryly  noted  it 
that  hearing  In  August,  "Is  the  city  oftsn 
represented  as  the  cradle  of  American  Up- 
erty." 

Yet  in  both  today,  there  is  something  ak- 
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proachlng  educational  apartheid.  Blacks  go 
primarily  to  black  schools  in  black  neighbor- 
hoods, white  the  reverse.  The  only  apparent, 
immediate  way  to  break  up  the  pattern  is 
to  bus.  But  in  both  today,  Boston  and  Little 
Rock,  North  and  South,  whites  and  Increas- 
ingly, blacks  as  well,  are  resisting  busing.  For 
many  blacks,  integration  Is  no  longer  the 
pathway  to  better  education.  Black  control 
Is. 

The  third  truth  is  that  integration  thus 
is  at  a  crossroads.  Lawyers,  Judges,  and  the 
government  used  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween "de  Jure"  segregation — the  deliberate, 
official  kind,  which  Is  illegal — and  "de  facto" 
segregation — the  kind  that  reflects  residen- 
tial patterns,  and  which  is  not  illegal.  The 
South  was  de  Jure,  the  North,  for  the  most 
part,  de  ftwito.  Yet  today,  in  the  cities  at 
least,  there  is  no  difference  between  them. 
There  is  a  widely  recognized  need  for  a  new 
set  of  standards,  one  that  would  be  both 
urban  and  national. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  now  trying  to  write 
such  standards.  It  soon  will  decide  two  key 
urban  cases,  both  from  the  South,  one  from 
Charlotte.  N.C.,  the  other  from  Mobile,  Ala. 
Charlotte  is  busing,  and  has  no  more  dis- 
tinctly black  schools.  Mobile  is  not  busing, 
and  does.  The  President  and  the  Justice 
Department  are  supporting  the  Mobile  alter- 
native. The  Supreme  Court  must  choose. 

Congress  also  is  writing  a  new  law.  It  has 
before  it  President  Nixon's  »1.5  billion  school 
desegregation  bill.  The  questions  are  how 
the  money  should  be  used  and  to  whom  it 
should  go,  whether  there  should  be  pressure 
or  a  command  in  favor  of  full  integration  or 
something  less.  Congress,  too,  has  to  choose. 

McClellan's  hope,  the  hope  of  the  South- 
erners, is  that  these  emerging  new  standards 
will  be  weak  ones.  Their  reasoning  is  that 
pressure  now  In  the  North  will  produce  re- 
sistance now — and  that,  if  the  Bostons  of 
the  country  can  ultimately  ward  off  inte- 
gration, so  can  the  Little  Rocks. 

In  many  ways,  this  city  of  historic  land- 
marks and  major  universities  seems  an  odd 
testing-place  for  school  integration.  It  was. 
as  every  schoolboy  knows,  a  home  to  the  first 
American  Revolution.  It  also  was  a  breeding- 
ground  for  the  second.  Leading  abcaitionlafts, 
men  who  sought  to  strike  down  slavery,  wrote 
their  tracts  here.  In  1855,  the  state  legislature 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  discrimination  in 
the  public  schools.  In  school  admissions,  the 
legislature  said,  "no  distinctions  shall  be 
made  on  account  of  .  .  .  race." 

In  1965,  110  years  later,  the  state  seemed 
at  the  forefront  of  still  a  third  revolution. 
The  state  legislature  passed  another  law,  the 
Racial  Imbalance  Act.  It  was  then,  and  re- 
mains today,  the  strongest  school  integra- 
tion law  in  the  country. 

Its  key  provision  was  a  simple,  powerful 
declaration  that  no  public  school  In  Massa- 
chusetts could  any  longer  be  "racially  Imbal- 
anced,'"  which  it  defined  as  more  than  50 
per  cent  non-white  in  enrollment.  A  school 
committee  (local  school  board)  that  had  such 
schools  had  to  balance  them  or  forfeit  its 
state  funds. 

The  primary  target  of  the  act  was  the 
spreading  "defacto"  segregation — the  kind 
that  flows  from  bousing  patterns — here  In 
Boston.  The  Boston  public  school  system 
was  then  about  25  per  cent  black  in  enroll- 
ment. It  bad  about  60  per  cent  of  the  state's 
nonwhlte  school  children — and  contained  46 
of  its  65  "raclaily  imbalanced"  schools. 

The  Racial  Imbalance  Act  was,  on  paper 
at  least,  a  high -water  mark  in  the  history 
of  school  Integration.  Time  magazine  printed 
a  picture  of  the  governor,  John  A.  Volpe,  as 
he  "proudly"  signed  the  bill.  Standing  be- 
hind him  were  the  lieutenant  governor,  El- 
liot L.  Richardson,  the  attorney  general. 
£klward  W.  Brooke,  and  various  others,  black 
and  white,  who  tiad  supported  the  measure. 
"Another  KrBt  for  Masaaohusetts,"  Time 
proclaimed  it. 


Yet  today  that  mild  euphoria  seems  to 
have  been  misplaced.  The  Racial  Imbalance 
Act  has  not  reduced  racial  Imbalance  in  Bos- 
ton. The  Boston  pubUc  school  system  Is  no 
longer  25  per  cent  black  in  enrollment,  but 
32  per  cent.  It  no  longer  contains  46  "racially 
Imbalanced"  schools.  It  contains  63. 

The  approachtag  racial  liarmony  suggested 
by  that  slx-year-old  picture  in  Time  also 
seems  a  thing  of  the  past.  For  the  last  two 
months,  a  dally  minimum  of  1,000  black  stu- 
dents has  been  boycotting  the  Boston 
schools.  Their  protest  Is  not  that  their 
schools  are  too  black,  but  that  they  are  not 
black  enough.  They  want  more  black  teach- 
ers— Boston  now  has  only  6  per  cent — more 
black  principals  and  additional  "black 
studies."  Ultimately,  their  leaders  say,  they 
want  black  self-determination,  some  form  of 
what  is  commonly  known  as  community  con- 
trol. Their  elders,  many  of  them  committed 
integratlonists  in  1965,  are  for  the  most  part 
quietly    supporting    them. 

The  public  officials  In  the  Time  photograph 
also  have  moved  on.  Volpe  is  now  President 
Nixon's  Secretary  of  Transportation;  Brooke, 
the  only  black  U.S.  senator  and  a  first  for 
Massachusetts.  Richardson  is  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  It  is  an- 
other of  the  ironies  of  this  case  that  his  de- 
partment Is  now  investigating  Boston.  "It 
Is,"  as  McClellan  noted  with  considerable 
satisfaction  at  the  hearing  last  August,  "his 
home." 

Richardson's  team  began  its  study  of  Bos- 
ton last  November.  It  la  not  expected  to  sub- 
mit even  its  preliminary  report  for  at  least 
another  month.  In  a  sense,  the  study  Is  It- 
self a  measure  of  the  current  confusion  over 
what  the  Constitution  requires,  and  what 
the  federal  government  should  require.  The 
only  question  before  the  HEW  team  is  how 
much  of  Boston's  school  segregation  is  the 
result  of  official  policies,  the  kind  that  the 
lawyers  call  "de  Jure."  Under  the  law  now, 
that  is  the  only  kind  of  segregation  HEW  can 
attack. 

In  the  South,  the  prestunption  has  been 
that  all  segregation  is  de  Jure,  the  result  ol 
the  old  Southern  laws.  Yet  in  cities  like 
Little  Rock,  with  their  ghettoes,  that  pre- 
sumption becomes  increasingly  hard  to  siis- 
tain.  In  the  North,  the  presumption  has  been 
that  most  segregation  is  de  facto,  inadvert- 
ent and  not  illeeal.  That  presumption,  too. 
tends  to  fray  on  close  study. 

This  city's  63  "racially  Imbalanced"  schools 
are  indeed  a  mirror  of  Its  social  geography. 
Most  of  them  lie  well  within  its  sprawling 
and  spreading  black  neighborhoods,  the  heart 
of  which  is  the  area  called  Roxbury. 

The  school  committee  is  able  to  point  out 
that  it  has  only  14  all-white  schools,  and  only 
three  all-black,  out  of  a  total  of  193.  Yet 
many  others  are  tilted  heavily  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other.  Of  the  31,324  black  pupils 
52  per  cent.  16,289,  are  in  schools  80  per  cent 
or  more  black  by  enrollment.  Seventy-six  per 
cent,  23,893,  are  in  the  63  schools  more  than 
50  per  cent  black  in  makeup,  those  "Imbal- 
anced" under  the  state  law. 

As  early  as  1966.  a  team  of  social  scientists 
from  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
here  told  both  the  city  and  state,  which  liad 
solicited  Its  views,  that  there  was  only  one 
way  to  get  white  children  Into  Roxbtiry 
schools,  and  black  children  out,  and  that  was 
to  bus. 

"There  is  no  foreseeable  program,"  the 
team  said,  "which  can  eliminate  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  racial  imbalance  Which  now 
exists  in  Boston  without  transporting  chil- 
dren to  schools  oirtslde  their  residential  dis- 
tricts, presumably  on  buses." 

Tet  the  Boston  School  Committee,  all  five 
of  whose  elected  members  are  white,  will  not 
hear  of  busing,  at  least  not  on  a  large  and 
compulsory  scale.  Nor.  so  far,  has  the  state 
Board  of  Bducatton,  the  agency  responsible 
for  enforxdng  the  state  law,  been  willing  to 
insist  upon  it. 
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to  live  In  their  community  but  go  to  all- 
white  schools  in  Boston  on  the  periphery." 
It  was  Sullivan's  testimony  in  May  that 
led  to  McClellan's  outburst  last  August,  and 
that  may  be  the  tUtlmate  irony  of  school 
integration  In  Boston.  For  Sullivan  is  per- 


One  argument  against  It  Is  legal;  the 
jjaclal  Imbalance  Act  contains  a  partial  ban 
on  busing,  nailed  into  it  by  the  Boston  dele- 
rttlon  when  the  legislature  passed  it.  Yet 
Se  ban.  according  to  some  civil  rights  law- 
m.™     could     be     circumvented     argument 

Cftiiist  busing  is  political.  The  former  School     haps  the  nation's  leading  practicing  aposUe     quality  are  hovering  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
ry^tttee  chairman,  Louise  Day  Hicks,  was     of  school  integration.  He  is  also,  by  his  slm-     Day  by  day,  reports  are  heard  of  truancy. 


become    custodial     Institutions     in     which 
teachers  fear  for  their  lives. 

And  these  schools  are  not  exceptional. 
Wherever  massive  race  mixing  takes  place, 
demoralization  follows  disorganization.  New 
York  City  schools,  once  boastful  of  their  high 


committee  chairman, 
elected  last  vear  to  Congress,  In  large  meas- 
ure on  the  strength  of  her  long  record  as 
an  adamant  supporter  of  "neighborhood 
jchools."  Her  political  success  has  not  been 
lost  on  either  her  successors  or  her  antago- 
nists. 

Two  busing  programs  are  in  operation  In 
Boston  today.  Both  are  privately  run,  both 
voluntary,  both  small  and  both  one-way.  The 
first.  Exodus,  transports  about  725  black  pu- 
pils out  of  Roxbury  Into  white  Boston 
schools.  The  other,  METCO,  Metropolitan 
Council  for  Educational  Opportunity,  buses 
about  1500  black  children  into  33  of  Bos- 
ton's subiirban  school  systems.  Both  are  fi- 
nanced by  the  state  board,  neither  in  any 
way  by  Boston  School  Committee. 

What  the  school  committee  has  put  for- 
ward as  a  substitute  for  busing — and  the 
state  board  has  so  far  approved — is  an  antl- 
imbalance  plan  based  on  two  lesser  altema- 
tlTes,  one  long-range,  the  other  short. 

The  long-range  plan  is  to  build  about  20 
new  and,  it  is  hoped,  racially  balanced 
Khools  of  two  distinct  kinds.  The  first  is 
what  the  school  committee  describes  as 
"magnet  schools,"  inside  the  black  parts  of 
town.  The  second  is  a  ring  of  peripheral 
schools  on  the  city's  black -white  borders. 

Both  of  these  longer  range  strategies  have 
had  their  problems.  The  first  of  the  magnet 
schools,  Trotter  Elementary,  opened  in  the 
heart  of  Roxbury  In  1968.  It  was  and  remains 
&  high-expenditure,  experimental  and  fully 
Integrated  (though  not  quite  "racially  bal- 
anced") school.  The  blacks  enrolled  are 
drawn  from  the  neighborhood;  the  whites 
are  bused  in.  A  measure  of  the  school's  widely 
acknowledged  success  is  that  it  has  a  wait- 
ing list  of  t)oth  whites  and  blacks. 

Ironically,  the  whites  already  enrolled  and 
on  the  waiting  list  represent  the  problem  at 
Trotter.  Trotter  was  the  first  new  school 
built  in  a  black  neighborhood  in  Boston  in 
what  some  blacks  say  was  30  years.  It  opened 
amid  protest.  Roxbury  blacks  were  unhappy 
that  half  of  its  seats  were  reserved  for  whites. 
Is  it  better  to  have  350  Roxbury  children  In 
a  racially  balanced  school,  or  700  in  a  new 
school  that  happens  to  be  all-black?  The 
question  is  still  being  asked. 

The  problem  with  the  peripheral  schools 
Is  also  one  of  race  and  residence,  but  far 
simpler.  About  18  are  planned;  only  one 
has  been  built.  The  black-white  borders  on 
which  some  of  the  others  were  planned  are 
moving  beyond  them;  the  ghetto  is  growing 
cut  faster  than  the  schools  are  going  up. 
Some  of  them,  if  they  are  built  where 
planned,  will  be  as  Imbalanced  as  those  they 
replace. 

The  school  committee's  shorter-range  plan 
is  also  in  trouble;  Its  plan  for  the  short  run 
U  simply  to  persist  in  its  open  enrollment 
policy.  The  committee  says  It  adopted  the 
policy  in  the  early  1960s  basically  as  a  con- 
cession to  blacks.  It  has  the  effect,  as  in  the 
Exodus  program,  of  allowing  black  children 
to  move  out  of  black  schools  Into  white 
ones.  Yet  it  allows  white  children  to  do  the 
same. 

The  Lewenberg  Junior  High  School  south 
of  Roxbury  was  25  per  cent  black  in  1965.  It 
Is  96  per  cent  black  today.  The  School  Com- 
mittee says  the  school  was  transformed  only 
when  the  neighborhood  was.  NeU  V.  SuUi- 
^*n.  the  state's  commissioner  of  education, 
says  the  school  was  transformed  first. 

The  open  enrollment  policy,  Sullivan  tes- 
tified before  a  Senate  committee  last  May  in 
Washington,  "permitted  these  middle-class 
cbildren  to  escape  from  that  school,  continue 


pie  presence,  the  one  good  reason  for  think- 
ing that  school  Integration  may  yet  come  to 
pass  here. 

The  commissioner  came  to  Massachusetts 
In  1967  from  Berkeley,  Calif.,  which  he  had 
built  into  one  of  the  most  Integrated  major 
school  systems  in  the  country  today.  The 
Racial  Imbalance  Act  helped  to  attract  him; 
he  Is  now  in  the  process  of  cracking  down, 
and  trying  to  make  its  terms  come  true. 

There  are  two  other  school  systems  in  the 
state  that  have.  In  proportion  to  their  size, 
major  problems  of  racial  Imbalance.  They 
are  Springfield  and  New  Bedford.  The  state 
board  Is  insisting  that  both  eliminate  all 
their  imbalance  by  next  September.  The 
tactic  Is  ancient:  Smaller  fish  first,  the  largest 
last. 

Late  last  year,  at  Sullivan's  urging,  and 
at  HEW's,  too,  the  state  board  also  ordered 
Boston  to  rewrite  its  open  enrollment  policy. 
Transfers  would  only  be  allowed  if  they  re- 
duced imbalance.  Whites  in  black  schools 
would  have  to  stay,  or  not  stay  in  the  system. 

The  School  Committee  has  threatened  to 
take  the  state  board  into  court.  So  far  It  has 
not. 

Boston's  only  black  city  councilman, 
Thomas  Atkins,  who  plans  to  run  for  mayor 
this  fall,  thinks  Sullivan  may  have  come 
too  late.  "At  time  when  the  problem  was 
solvable,"  he  says  of  the  state  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, "they  were  unwlUlng.  Now  they're 
willing,  and  it's  unsolvable." 

Whites  here  have  their  suburban  schools. 
Catholics  a  huge  parochial  system,  which  in 
the  city  of  Boston  alone  has  an  enrollment  of 
about  30,000.  Blacks,  too,  have  now  begun 
to  develop  "alternative  schools,"  there  are 
three  now,  privately  mn,  hard  pressed  for 
funds,  predominantly  black,  in  the  Roxbury 
area. 

Atkins'  solution,  much  like  that  of  the 
boycotting  black  students,  is  to  carry  these 
black  alternatives  one  step  further,  toward  a 
form  of  "community  control." 

Six  years  ago,  Atkins,  like  other  blacks, 
was  calling  for  Integration  of  the  Boston 
public  school  system.  Today,  again  like  other 
blacks,  he  is  calling  Instead  for  its  dissolu- 
tion. 

"There  Is  no  reason  why,  if  a  (suburban) 
town  Is  capable  of  running  Its  own  school 
system,"  Atkins  says,  "a  big-city  neighbor- 
hood Is  not.  It's  a  fiction.  We  have  to  break 
down  the  concept  of  centrally  administered 
systems." 

Sullivan's  answer  is  to  generally  recall 
something  Robert  F.  Kennedy  once  said : 

"If  we  dont  have  people  of  different  colors 
and  religions  going  to  school  together,  we 
will  have  local  school  boards  that  are  aU 
black  power  or  all  mlddleclass  Negro  or  all 
Irish  or  all  Italian.  They  will  put  themselves 
in  concrete,  and  we  will  never  have  any 
possibility  of  achieving  a  relationship  among 
various  ethnic  groups." 

In  Sullivan's  view.  It  is  all  quite  stark. 
"The  base  of  this  whole  thing,"  he  says,  "is 
the  survival  of  the  democracy." 


Hkreditt's  the  Cattse  or  Racial  Ditterences 
IN  Intelligence 

(By  Henry  E.  Garrett,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D. ) 
By  now  It  musrt  be  obvious  to  all  but  the 
most  thoroughly  Indoctrinated  that  school 
desegregation  has  failed  miserably.  Our  pub- 
lic schools  are  a  mess.  Washington  public 
schools,  for  instance,  once  heralded  as  the 
showpiece  of  integration,  are  now  95  percent 
Negro,  and  have  all  but  ceased  their  function 
as    educational    establishments;    they   have 


of  stealing,  of  vandalism,  and  violence,  all 
inspired  by  the  false  theories  of  the  inte- 
gratlonists ooupled  with  an  incredible  lack 
of  discipline.  The  reports  we  do  not  get  are 
far  more  numerous  and,  one  suspects,  far 
more  critical,  than  those  that  make  the  news- 
jaapers — which  systematically  conceal  the 
true  conditions. 

Thus,  despite  grandiose  promises  of  "qual- 
ity education",  despite  massive  doses  of  tax- 
payers' money,  our  public  schools  are  in 
deep  and  worsening  trouble.  Many  Indeed, 
have  become  BlSKjkboard  Jungles. 

We  are  entitled  to  ask  whether  this  state 
of  affairs  is  necessary;  how  It  came  about  and 
why  we  tolerate  such  madness  now  that  the 
situation  Is  apparent  to  even  the  casually 
Interested. 

Was  It  brought  on  by  a  misreading  of  the 
Negro's  Intellectual  and  temperamental  gifts? 
Or  is  it,  as  we  have  been  told,  the  result  of 
Invidious  discrimination,  oppression,  pre- 
judice, lack  of  incentives,  and  slimi  living? 

There  are  two  theories  of  why  the  Negro 
pupil  lags.  The  first,  the  genetic  view,  would 
lay  the  blame  on  heredity.  The  environment- 
alists   lay   the   blame    on   the   environment. 

We  shall  examine,  in  turn,  these  two  views. 
genetic  theoet 

The  genetic  view  holds  that  there  are  in- 
nate (Inborn)  differences  between  Negro  and 
White.  This  theory  Is  based  upon  the  genes, 
those  minute  units  (carried  by  the  chromo- 
somes) that  are  to  be  found  In  the  cells  of 
the  human  body. 

Man  has  46  chromosomes,  of  which  23  come 
from  each  parent.  Hence,  we  resemble  both 
parents — even  grandparents  and  more  remote 
ancestors,  thoxigh  not  necessarily  In  like 
degree.  Among  those  factors  that  are  geneti- 
cally determined  are  the  body  structtu-e 
(height  and  weight),  the  glandular  system, 
sex,  hair  and  eye  color,  perception,  level  of  in- 
telligence and  potential  for  learning. 

Those  who  esjwufle  the  genetic  theory  are 
often  labeled  "racists"  by  those  who  deny 
the  theory's  validity.  When  used  in  this 
sense,  the  word  becomes  an  epithet  and  is 
both  incorrect  and  abusive.  Such  name  call- 
ing Is  a  true  measure  of  the  weakness  in  the 
argument  of  those  who  would  deny  the  evi- 
dence encompassed  by  the  genetic  theory. 

ENVIRONMENTAI.   THEOBT 

The  Other  theory  of  race  differences  puts 
the  burden  on  the  environment.  This  Is  the 
view  that  all  children  liave  the  same  native 
potential  and  can  learn  at  the  same  rate. 
This  equalitarlan  dogma  Is  largely  a  matter 
of  faith,  of  wlsliful  thinking.  It  makes  a  bow 
to  heredity  but  argues  that  the  undeniable 
differences  between  the  races  arise  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  from  environmental  pres- 
sures, many  of  which  are  under  our  control. 

This  paper  holds  that  equalltarlanism  Is 
dead  wrong  on  both  counts.  Black  and  White 
children  do  not  have  the  same  potential, 
they  do  not  learn  at  the  same  rate,  and  en- 
vironment Is  not  the  sole  cause  of  non- 
achievement. 

It  should  not  be  thought  from  the  above 
that  all  Negroes  resison  less  well  than  all 
Whites.  At  least  1/eth  of  the  Negroes  do 
better  than  the  average  White  of  the  same 
age — but  5/6th8  do  not. 

We  shall  present  the  facts  that  amply  sup- 
port this  view,  that  of  heredity.  The  evidence 
comes  from  many  sources,  from  biology,  ge- 
netics, anthropology,  psychology,  and  history 

BIOLOGICAL    EVIDENCE    FOR    THE    HIRIDITT   VIZW 

1.  Anthropology  <f  Biology:  Carleton  Coon, 
past  president  of  The  American  Anthropologl- 
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cal  Association,  describee  five  races  of  nian- 
klnd,  of  which  the  White  (Caucaaold).  Tel- 
low  (Mongoloid) ,  and  Black  (Con^lold) 
by  all  odds  the  most  Important. 

Arguing  from  fossil  remains  and  antbrtoo- 
logical  research.  Coon  believes  the  Negro 
is  less  well  advanced  in  the  evolutloi  lary 
sense  than  Is  either  the  White  or  Yellow  i  ace; 
perhaps  by  as  much  as  200,000  years.  ^Tils 
means  that  the  Negro  Is  immature  vis-a-vis 
the  White  and  Yellow  races.  Other  evidiince 
confirms  Coon's  opinion.  Breeds  of  dogs  Cor- 
respond roughly  to  human  races.  Thrdugh 
selective  breeding,  dogs  are  bred  to  vary  f  rom 
the  excitable  terrier  to  the  placid  St.  Bern  ird; 
from  the  slow-moving  dachshund  to  the  leet 
greyhound.  Man  does  not  vary  as  mucli  as 
do  these  carefully-bred  dogs,  but  he  dllers 
markedly  inter  se.  owing  primarily  to  (;ene 
mutation  plus  nutrition,  climate  and  dis- 
ease— the  same  factors  that  alter  dogs,  or 
sheep,  horses,  or  cattle.  This  Is  natural  s^ec- 
tion  and  is  to  be  observed  most  dramatic  illy, 
among  humans,  in  pygmies  or  the  Australian 
aborigines. 

2.  Brairi  Physiology  &  Biology:  The  Nsgro 
brain  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  Wlilte, 
but  the  difference  is  not  great  smd  theie  1b 
much  overlap.  However,  Connelly "  ha»  re- 
pKjrted  the  Negro  brain  less  fissured  and  less 
complex  than  the  White.  Vint "  found  re- 
duced thickness  in  the  frontal  cortical  b  'aln 
layers.  These  brain  areas  are  the  latest  i  'vo- 
lutlonary  development  and  are  operatlvi  i  in 
reasoning  and  abstract  thinking. 

3.  Body  Growth  &  Development:  J.  C.  Ca- 
rothers  has  advanced  the  theory  of  azy 
frontal  lobes  to  explain  the  backward  less 
of  the  Negro.  He  has  written  that  the  "p(  cu- 
Uarity  of  African  Psychiatry  can  be  envis- 
aged in  terms  of  frontal  Idleness"  (p.  1 57) . 
Carothers,  long  a  British  physician  In  :!:ast 
Africa,  believed  the  African  to  possess  a 
mind  more  auditory  than  visual.  He  wote 
that  the  African  with  his  lack  of  synthesis 
must  therefore  use  his  frontal  lobes  'ery 
little.  Most  of  the  Negro's  activity  is  sen  lory 
and  motor. 

Geber  in  a  careful  stvidy  of  107  Ait  can 
babies,  found  the  rate  of  physical  growtl  i  to 
be  far  more  rapid  than  that  of  Europ  ean 
babies.  This  growth  advantage,  Geber  fovnd. 
was  lost  at  about  three  years  of  age:  the 
Whites,  thereafter,  far  outstripping  the 
Blacks.  Such  accelerated-growth  findings  is 
In  harmony  with  the  work  of  the  Amerl  can 
psychologist,  Kellogg  who  raised  a  chimpan- 
zee in  his  home  with  his  son.  At  first,  the 
chimpanzee  led  the  hiiman  in  coordina'  ion 
and  muscular  development.  But  soon  the 
child  overtook  and  far  outstripped  the  i  ,nl- 
mal. 

In  general,  intelllgenc«  Is  greater  In  sp>e  :ies 
which  develop  more  slowly. 

All  of  this  evidence  shows  the  average  Ne- 
gro to  be  biologically  immature,  vls-a-vls  the 
White;  his  brain  is  less  well  developed,  his 
rate  of  growth  rapid  at  first,  then  greatly  re- 
tarded. 

4.  Twins:  Over  the  past  25  years,  nun  ler- 
ous  students  have  assigned  to  heredity  75- 
to-80  per  cent  of  the  differences  in  ability 
among  children.  These  findings  have  gr(  wn 
out  of  the  study  of  twins. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  twins,  identical  ind 
fraternal.  Identical  twins  arise  from  the 
double  fertilization  of  a  single  ovum  (egg) 
and  have  the  same,  or  almost  the  same. 
Inheritance.  Fraternal  twins  arise  from  'er- 
tUlzation  of  two  eggs  and  are  compared  v  1th 
identicals.  Identicals,  however,  provide  the 
basic  hereditary  data. 

In  England.  Burt  and  Darlington  have  as- 
signed an  even  larger  proportion  of  ability 
differences  to  heredity  (90  per  cent).  \:ost 
recently,  Jensen  has  received  much  publli  ;ity 
by  rediscovering  the  large  hereditary  cdm- 
ponent  in  twins.  Osborne  has  shown  tbat 
mental  test  variables  are  Inherited  with  the 
same  strength  as  are  physical  and  psycboli  >gl- 
cal  measures. 


Differences  in  mental  traits  between  the 
races  are  not  100  per  cent,  as  some  people 
seem  to  think.  Negroes  do  as  well  as  Whites — 
perhaps  better — on  rote  memory,  and  are 
quite  verbal.  However,  they  lag  consistently 
when  reasoning  (mental  manipulation  with 
abstract  symbols — numbers.  Ideas,  etc.)  Is 
required. 

If  one  group  (race)  Is  consistently  ahead 
of  another  It  Is,  unquestionably,  different 
from  the  other.  The  equalltarlans  admit  to 
this  difference — they  can  hardly  do  other- 
wise— but  it  enrages  them  to  spieak  of  such 
differences  as  manifestations  of  "superior- 
ity", much  as  It  might  enrage  a  person  who 
supports  a  "soft"  currency  to  be  told  his 
money  is  "inferior"  to  the  holder  of  "hard" 
money.  They  point  to  the  dollar  sign"  on 
each  and  take  their  stand  there. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL     EVTOENCE     FOR     THE     HEREDITY 
VIEW 

1.  Children:  There  have  been  numerous 
comparative  studies  of  Negroes  and  Whites 
on  mental  tests.  These  are  usually  not  as 
convincing  as  is  the  biological  material, 
because  mental  tests  are  subject  to  varying 
interpretations.  Their  general  trend,  how- 
ever, is  unmistakable. 

Kennedy,  von  Riet,  and  White  "  measured 
Individually  the  intelligence  of  1,800  Negro 
children,  five  to  14  years  of  age.  The  1960 
edition  of  the  Stanford-Blnet  was  used  and 
an  IQ  determined  for  each  child.  The  average 
Negro  IQ  was  80;  White,  102.  Only  five  per 
cent  of  the  Negro  children  achieved  IQs 
above  the  average  White,  whereas  89  per  cent 
of  Whites  scored  above  the  average  Negro 
child.  Only  l-to-3  per  cent  of  Negroes  (as 
opposed  to  15  per  cent  of  Whites)  can  do 
acceptable  college-level  work. 

Osborne  measured  the  intellectual  and 
educational  growth  of  more  than  800  Whites 
and  Negroes  over  four  grades:  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Eighth,  and  Tenth.  The  average  IQ  (group 
test)  was  80;  that  of  Whites.  103.  The  follow- 
ing table  (Table  1)  shows  the  average  grade 
placement  in  reading  and  arithmetic  for 
1,000  White  and  900  Negro  pupils.  (Only  the 
Eighth  and  Tenth  grades  are  shown). 

TABLE   l.-DIFFERENCES   IN   WHITE  AND   NEGRO   PUPILS 
IN  READING  AND  ARITHMETIC 


8th  grade 

10th  grade 

Reading 

Arith- 
metic 

Reading 

Arith- 
metic 

White 

Negro 

7.7 
5.6 

8.0 
6.0 

9.6 
6.4 

9.5 
6.4 

Negro  lag). 

2.1 

2.0 

3.2 

3.1 

I  Thus,  the  Negro  lag  is  seen  to  be  2  to  3  grades. 

The  author  has  verified  these  results  In 
testing  2,000  Negro  and  White  pupils  In  the 
Seventh  Grade  of  a  Virginia  city.  He  found 
the  Negro  lag  to  be  closer  to  three  grades 
than  two.  Teachers  of  the  children  par- 
ticipating in  this  study  had  received  the 
same  training  In  reading  methods  and  had 
the  same  supervisor. 

It  is  often  claimed  by  well-meaning  (but 
uniformed)  people  that  the  Negro  Is  dis- 
advantaged and  that  his  backwardness 
comes  from  lack  of  "equal  opportunity". 
This  generous  opinion,  unfortunately,  is 
quite  fallacious.  Opportunities  are  never 
equal  unless  those  who  face  them  have  the 
same  potential  ability — the  same  inherited 
traits.  The  same  opportunity  offered  to  a 
dull  boy  and  to  a  bright  boy  is  not — and 
cannot — be  equal.  True  enough,  training 
will  often  improve  the  social  acceptability 
of  a  retarded  child  but  training  can  never 
make  him  "smart". 

Evidence  that  training  does  Improve  but 
does  not  equalize  is  given  in  Shuey's  monu- 
mental srtudy.  The  Testing  of  Negro  Intel- 
ligence. 2nd  edition.  This  book  reviews  all 


of  the  comparative  racial  studies  over  the 
past  50  years,  about  400  of  them.  Mean  dif- 
ferences for  the  White  over  the  Negro  were 
found  for  school  children,  college  students 
adults,  deviates,  and  delinquents. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  overlapping  of 
10-15  per  cent,  i.e.  10-15  per  cent  of  Negroes 
dD  as  well  or  better  than  the  average  White 
I  Equality  demands  50  per  cent  overlap) .  But 
the  mean  differences  persist.  One  is  forced, 
therefore,  to  conclude  from  the  regularity 
and  persistency  of  the  results  under  all  sorts 
of  conditions  that  the  evidence  is  strong  (it 
ia  all  the  evidence  there  Is)  of  a  genetic 
basis  for  test  differences. 

A  final  study  may  be  mentioned  In  which 
environmental  factors  have  been  equated  a^ 
far  as  possible.  Out  of  a  total  of  some  3,000 
high-school  seniors  In  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, McOurk  selected  213  Negroes  and 
213  Whites  who  could  be  matched  for  age 
sex,  course  of  study  and  for  1 1  socio-economic 
factors.  Each  student  was  given  a  test  of  74 
items,  37  of  which  were  identified  as  cultural 
and  37  as  noncultural.  This  two-fold  classi- 
fication was  based  on  the  opinions  of  78 
judges  trained  in  psychology  who  sorted  the 
more  than  200  items.  When  the  upper  25  per 
cent  of  each  racial  group  was  studied  (53  Ne- 
groes and  53  Whites) ,  the  Negro  overlap  was 
18  per  cent.  According  to  equalltarlan  the- 
ory, the  overlap  of  these  highly-selected  Ne- 
groes (those  most  cultural)  should  have  been 
far  greater  than  the  15  per  cent  usually  found 
in  random  groups.  It  was  not. 

2.  Adults:  For  50  years  the  Armed  Forces 
tests  (chiefly  tests  of  abstract  intelligence) 
have  been  administered  to  Negro  and  White 
recruits.  Results  for  the  latest  ( 1966)  testing 
are  remarkably  In  accord  with  results  for 
children  in  Table  1.  Nationwide,  19  per  cent 
of  young  White  adults  and  68  per  cent  of 
young  Negroes  have  failed  to  pass  the  tests. 
Just  12  per  cent  of  Negroes  scored  as  well  or 
better  than  the  average  White.  This  in  close 
agreement  with  the  15  per  cent  for  children 
Some  specific  results  of  the  Armed  Forces 
tests  are: 

(a)  About  75  per  cent  of  Whites  fall  In 
Groups  I,  n.  and  III  (see  Table  II) .  In  con- 
trast, 22  per  cent  of  Negroes  fall  Into  these 
groups. 

(b)  About  25  per  cent  of  Whites  fall  In 
score-groups  IV  and  V  (the  lowest  levels). 
whereas  75  per  cent  of  Negroes  place  In  these 
groups. 

(c)  The  two  top  brackets  contain  40  per 
cent  of  the  Whites  and  about  4  per  cent  of 
the  Negroes. 

TABLE    II  —NEGRO    AND    WHITE    DRAFTEES    RANKED    IN 
MENTAL  TEST  CATEGORIES 


Mental  groups 


In  percent- 
White     Negro 


I  superior 7.6         0.3    25  times  aj  many  whiles 

as  Negroes 

II  high 32.1  3.3    10  times  as  many  whites 

as  Negroes. 

III  average  34.6        18.2    Twice  as  many  whites 

as  Negroes. 
IVIow 16.0       38.2    Twict  as  many  Negroes 

as  whites. 
V  trarderline 9.1       37.1    Four  times  as  many 

Negroes  as  whites. 


Source:  American  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  October  1966. 

A  man's  education  and  work  history  were 
also  considered  In  his  acceptance  Into  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Results  for  young  adults  In  college  show 
the  same  Negro-White  differences  found  in 
the  public  schools.  The  New  York  Times. 
September  9,  1967  carried  a  statement  from 
Governor  Kirk  of  Florida  that  only  38  per 
cent  of  White  high-school  seniors  in  his 
State  were  able  to  pass  college-entrance  ex- 
aminations. Only  2  per  cent  of  Negro  high 
school  seniors  were  able  to  pass.  According 
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to  Science  (1967)  only  5  per  cent  of  Negroes 
m  Michigan  University  scored  In  the  upper 
25  per  cent  of  White  students  despite  care- 
ful selection. 

3  federal  Studies  Confirm  Genetic 
Theory:  Three  massive  and  expensive  docu- 
ments prepared  under  government  auspices 
m  an  attempt  to  "prove"  the  equalltarlan 
dogma.  These  studies  are  called  Project  Tal- 
ent (1963);  Equality  of  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity (1966);  and  Racial  Isolation  in  the 
public  Schools  (1965) .  They  cover  tests  given 
elementary  and  high-school  students.  Test- 
ing was  nationwide  and  sampling  adequate. 
Detailed  results  follow : 

(a)  On  19  tests  predictive  of  schooling, 
the  trend  was  consistently  downward  as  per 
cent  of  Negroes  in  classes  Increased.  Losses 
of  from  20  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  were  reg- 
istered In  classes  from  all-Whlte  to  all-Black. 
This  in  reasoning  tests  as  well  as  in  non- 
verbal tests.  Losses  In  the  East  were  slightly 
less  than  in  the  South. 

(b)  Quality  of  housing  did  not  affect  the 
scores,  atlhough  it  was  predicted  It  would. 
In  fact,  in  all-Negro  schools,  tests  were  actu- 
ally higher  In  housing  rated  as  of  low 
quality  than  in  housing  rated  medium  and 
high  quality. 

(c)  Drop-out  rates  and  absenteeism  In- 
creased In  direct  proportion  to  the  number 
of  Blacks  in  the  school. 

(d)  Despite  the  American  Indian's  de- 
plorable environmental  restrictions,  the  In- 
dians exceeded  the  Negroes  in  most  scores. 

(e)  Only  15  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  did 
as  well  as  the  average  White  student — a  con- 
sistent finding. 

(f)  Improved  performance  by  Negroes  In 
White  schools  sometimes  occurs  when  the 
Negroes  are  highly  selected  and  brighter  than 
those  left  behind.  This  Improvement-by- 
plcklng-the-best  is  often  Improperly  reported 
as  the  "typical  finding". 

So  far  as  Isolation  affecting  the  Negro's 
performance,  there  are  at  least  three  groups 
that  have  been  discriminated  against  and 
Isolated  as  much  or  more  than  the  Negro. 
These  are  the  American  Indian,  the  Jew,  and 
the  CJhlnese. 

The  Indian  seems  to  prefer  his  own  way  of 
life  ap&n  from  the  White  man  and  his  civili- 
zation. Even  so,  he  performed  better  on  the 
mental  tests  in  Federal  studies  than  did  the 
Negro. 

The  Jew  has  made  his  way  despite  ob- 
stacles, and  we  find  Jews  leading  in  business, 
science  and  the  arts. 

The  Chinese,  who  are  as  high  in  tested 
Intelligence  as  the  Whites,  never  needed  spe- 
cial incentives  or  "Head  Starts'*  to  apjjease 
them  or  have  them  "Catch  Up". 

Valiant  efforts  have  been  made  to  show 
that  Negro-White  differences  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  use  of  special  techniques.  Re- 
medial reading,  enrichment  programs.  Higher 
Horizons,  Conununlty  Zoning,  Head  Start,  all 
represent  these  attempts.  None  has  enabled 
the  Negro  to  "Catch  Up",  despite  the  expend- 
iture of  much  time  and  money.  Only  Head 
Start  has  had  limited  success.  That  came  In 
teaching  cleanliness,  better  manners  and 
health  habits. 

DOTEEENCES   IN    HISTORY   AKD   TEMPERAMENT 

History:  Etespite  glowing  accounts  of  an- 
cient African  achievements,  over  the  past 
5,000  years  the  history  of  Black  Africa  is  a 
cultural  blank.  South  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 
vmtll  the  arrival  of  other  races,  there  was 
10  literate  civilisation. 

Consider  these  facts:  The  Black  African 
had  no  written  language;  no  numerals;  no 
calendar;  no  system  of  measurement.  He  did 
not  devise  a  plow  nor  wheel,  nor  did  he  do- 
mesticate an  animal;  he  built  nothing  more 
complex  than  a  mud  hut  and  thatched  stock- 
ade. The  Black  African  had  no  external  trade 
except  in  slaves  of  his  own  race,  In  Ivory,  and 
(on  the  West  Coast)  in  palm  oil  and  mahog- 
any. His  system  of  cartage  was  the  human 
bead. 


Instead  of  the  legend  of  the  happy  sav- 
age basking  In  the  shade  of  a  friendly  tree, 
the  actuality  was  a  miserable  creature 
wracked  by  disease,  by  beasts  and  humans 
alike.  The  extreme  cruelty  of  the  Black  Af- 
rican toward  his  own  kind  has  often  been 
commented  upon  by  travelers. 

Temperament :  Civilized  behavior  arises  al- 
most as  much  from  temperament  and  per- 
sonality as  from  ability  to  learn.  Differences 
between  the  races  Is  nowhere  better  Illus- 
trated than  In  these  areas.  The  crime  rate  of 
the  Negro  In  the  U.S.A.,  for  example,  Is  stag- 
gering and  the  cost  of  policing  his  unlaw- 
ful acts  Is  greatly  disproportionate  to  both 
his  numbers  and  his  ratio  In  our  total  popu- 
lation. A  recent  FBI  report  shows  that  per 
capita,  the  Negro: 

Had  10  times  as  many  Illegitimate  chil- 
dren as  White  people; 

Committed  13  times  as  many  murders  and 
manslaughter; 

Committed  six  times  as  many  robberies; 
and 

Committed  10  times  as  many  rapes  and 
assaults. 

COMMENT    AND    SUMMARY 

It  is  Clear  that  the  case  for  genetic  differ- 
ences is  as  strong  as  a  scientific  case  In  the 
social  sciences  can  be.  Even  If  not  conclu- 
sive, the  fact  that  the  Negro  pupil  is  on  the 
average  10-20  IQ  points  behind  the  White, 
and  lags  2-plus  grades  in  elementary  school 
and  up  to  lour  grades  In  high  school  is 
enough  to  render  massive  desegregation  un- 
tenable and  In  any  productive  sense, 
unworkable. 

In  physical  and  motor  skills,  athletic  prow- 
ess, the  Negro  often  equals  or  exceeds  the 
White.  (This  is  especially  true  when  the  Ne- 
gro is  mulatto) .  But  in  man's  most  recent — 
and  most  valuable — acquisition,  namely,  the 
ability  to  think  In  the  abstract,  to  reason 
with  concepts,  to  use  symbols  (words,  num- 
bers, diagrams),  to  solve  problems,  the  aver- 
age Negro  is  immatiu-e  (closer  to  childhood) 
than  the  White. 

The  official  doctrine  of  HEW  Is  equallta- 
rianism.  In  its  view,  heredity  counts  for  lit- 
tle, environment  for  all  (or  almost  all)  vari- 
ability. This  view  has  required  all  sorts  of 
rationalizations  to  explain  away  Negro  non- 
achievement. 

Some  of  the  "explainers"  are  fanatic  ideal- 
ists who  cannot  accept  the  fact  that  all  men 
are  not  created  equal;  some  are  pragmatic 
politicians  looking  for  votes;  some  are  ordi- 
nary, uninformed  or  misinformed  people; 
and  some  are  unprincipled  propagandists. 

None  is  right  and  all  are  wrong.  Several 
years  ago,  the  Nobel  laureate,  Dr.  William 
Shockley.  proposed  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  that  a  straight-forward  attack 
be  made  on  the  probable  genetic  basis  for 
race  differences.  He  was  voted  down  by  mem- 
bers who  fell  into  one  or  more  of  the  above- 
listed  categories. 

A  Boas  disciple,  an  anthropologist  named 
Ashley  Montagu,  has  vreltten  that  "Great 
kingdoms  were  In  Africa  while  many  White 
men  were  still  savages". 

About  one-third  of  that  statement  is  true. 
There  were,  to  be  sure,  three  African  king- 
doms, savage  kingdoms,  in  West  Africa  In  the 
Middle  Ages.  They  left  no  real  art  except 
a  few  bronzes  whose  artistic  merit  is  ques- 
tionable. They  left  no  music,  no  literature, 
and  no  science.  There  is  no  history  of  early 
Africa  written  by  an  African — for  the  good 
reason  that  there  was  no  literacy  in  Africa. 
Their  means  of  communication  were  severely- 
limited,  spoken  dialects.  What  was  written  of 
early  Black  African  history  was  produced  by 
Arabs  or  by  Europeans. 

The  Inescapable  fact  Is  this.  The  policy  of 
our  Federal  government  turns  not  on  better 
education  for  the  Negro  but  upon  racial 
amalgamation  or  absorption  of  the  Negro 
by  the  White. 

This  policy  is  the  crowning  Insult — to  the 


Negro.  It  holds  that  he  cannot  go  It  alone, 
that  he  cannot  compete  successfully. 

The  "Chocolate  Colored  Compromise"  lib- 
erals speak  of  so  glibly.  If  effectuated,  would 
lead  to  another  Brazil  with  Its  Incredible 
slums,  chaos,  and  lack  of  true  progress.  The 
news  media,  especially  TV,  represents 
Negroes  In  social  situations  with  Whites 
usually  In  a  token  fashion.  Such  Blacks  are 
in  fact  highly-selected,  llght-sklnned  Ne- 
groes. Rarely  are  they  African  blacks  and 
these  are  worked  into  a  scene  with  no  pur- 
pose other  than  to  have  them  there.  Every 
effort  Is  exerted  to  make  such  artificial  and 
obviously  staged  activities  seem  natural  and 
usual.  They  fool  no  one — least  of  all  the 
Negroes. 

For  all  such  artificialities,  racial  Integra- 
tion in  the  U.S.A.  is  an  impractical  dream. 
It  Is  not  desired  by  either  White  or  Black. 
If  it  were,  racial  amalgamation  wotild  already 
have  been  achieved. 

Sir  Arthur  Keith,  eminent  British  anthro- 
pologist of  a  generation  ago,  believed  that 
races  have  a  natural  antipathy  to  one  an- 
other which  prevents  extensive  commingling. 
Instinct  Is  out  of  fashion  today  as  an  ex- 
ploratory concept  but  one  doesn't  have  to 
accept  Instinct  to  agree  with  Sir  Arthur. 
Youngsters  of  one  race  are  so  strongly  condi- 
tioned to  members  of  their  own  kind  they 
quite  often  find  members  of  another  race 
unattractive  if  not  downright  repulsive. 

An  Interesting  observation  on  so-called  in- 
tegration oomes  from  an  unvisual  source, 
namely,  from  W.  H.  Ferry,  vice  president  of 
the  left-wing  Fund  for  the  RepubUc.  Ferry 
is  quoted  In  the  Liberator  Magazine:  "The 
United  States  Is  a  White  Man's  ootmtry  con- 
ducted by  White  customs  and  laws  for  White 
purposes  .  .  .  Integration  in  the  U.S.  Is  a 
sentimental  not  a  doctrinal  Idea.  Racial  In- 
tegration In  the  U.S.  Is  Impossible.  If  we  In 
Whltetown  had  ever  really  wanted  Integra- 
tion we  would  have  rushed  to  achieve  It. 
Finally,  we  shall  have  to  learn  how  to  run  a 
separated  society.  Since  we  cannot  have 
Integration  we  must  have  something". 

Ferry's  observations  come  very  close  to 
recognizing  the  Ineradicable  nature  of  racial 
differences. 

Even  the  Supreme  Court  Is  unknowingly 
a  supporter  of  the  genetic  theory  of  race  dif- 
ferences— though  It  probably  does  not  In- 
tend to  be.  In  the  desegregation  decision  of 
1954,  the  court  ruled  that  regardless  of 
teacher  training  and  adequate  school  facil- 
ities, Negro  children  could  not  get  a  decent 
education  by  the  sheer  fact  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  White  children.  In  fact,  the  Court 
said  that  separate  education  was  "Inherently 
inferior." 

Besides  being  a  first-magnitude  blooper  In 
logic,  this  statement  Is  a  cruel  Insult  to  the 
Negro  (no  White  children,  "inherently-in- 
ferior" education)  and  is  a  raetsf  decision  In 
the  correct  meaning  of  the  term.  Apparently, 
the  Justices  believed — at  least,  what  they 
said — 18  that  a  Negro  child  cannot  learn  as 
well  as  he  might  unless  he  is  In  class  with 
White  children,  from  whom  presumably  he 
wlU  absorb  wisdom  otherwise  unobtainable. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  present  state  of  chaos  In  our  pub- 
lic schools,  a  new  and  drastic  approach  Is 
certainly  to  be  recommended.  Environmen- 
tal theory  has  wTought  havoc;  why  not  try  a 
"new"  set  of  premises  In  terms  of  genetic 
theory?  Suggestions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Institute  separate  and  equally-well- 
equipped  schools  for  Blacks  and  Whites, 
wherever  feasible.  This  would  clearly  not  be 
workable,  nor  would  It  be  necessary  In  Ver- 
mont, say,  or  the  Dakotas  where  there  are  few 
Negroes,  but  It  would  be  workable  In  Ala- 
bama. 

Let  the  Blacks  run  their  own  schools;  let 
them  appoint  principals  and  teachers,  set  up 
courses  of  study  and  conduct  programs  of 
their  own  choice.  Then  get  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment completely  out  of  the  field  of  race 
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relations  because  the  element  ai  coercsl>n, 
the  essence  of  government.  Is  the  cause  oi 
most  of  the  damage. 

Many  Blacks — probably  a  large  majorlt; ' — 
would  welcome  such  a  program  If  It  wsre 
pr<q)erly  presented.  When  the  Negro  goea  to 
a  school  as  well  equlpp>ed  as  that  of  Ills 
White  neighbor,  when  teachers  are  of  tUs 
own  race  and  when  the  athletes  and  soclel  les 
are  from  his  own  group,  he  may  well  ile- 
velop  that  pride  of  race  about  which  so  m\..ch 
Is  said  and  so  little  done.  Left  alone,  "c<in- 
sclousnees  of  Idnd"  will  lead  a  Black  or  Wh  Ite 
to  seek  the  company  of  his  own  race. 

2.  Separate  facilities  would  prevent  the 
sort  of  divisive  occurrences  that  have  b(en 
recently  reported  from  various  places:  De- 
mand for  more  books  about  Blacks:  about 
Black  (as  opposed  to  American)  history; 
"soul"  food:  Black  teachers,  and  the  like. 
One  Negro  girl,  grown  antagonistic  beca  ise 
of  classroom  Integration,  refused  to  be 
treated  by  a  White  physician  and  demand  »d. 
Instead,  a  Black  one.  Such  Instances  wo|ild 
not  occur  If  Blacks  (as  well  as  Whites)  wtre 
allowed  to  govern  sensibly  their  own  affairs. 

3.  Under  this  plan,  of  course,  there  wo^ild 
be  an  immediate  abolition  of  busing  ai  a 
school  problem,  as  well  as  the  idiotic  "raolal 
quotas"  which  must  be  revised  almost '  as 
soon  as  set  up.  No  other  racial  or  natlotial 
group  has  demanded  quotas — In  fact,  tttey 
have  abhorred  quotas.  Busing  school  cnll- 
dren  to  achieve  the  "proper  mix"  is  as  asinine 
as  it  Is  useless. 

4.  Trends  toward  a  return  to  separate-but- 
equal  are  appe«uing  with  an  Increasing  regu- 
larity. Oovemment-lnsplred  loans  that  |u:e 
being  made  to  encourage  Negro  busineesn^en 
to  set  up  hotels,  restaurants,  stores,  etc.,  ^re 
evidences  of  this  fact.  They,  naturally,  t4nd 
to  be  established  in  Black  neighborhoods. 
Most  Blacks,  understandably,  do  not  prelfer 
living  among  Whites  (unless  goaded  or 
bribed) .  ]\ist  as  most  Black  children  prfi^fer 
Negro  schools  unless  induced  to  attend  a 
White  school. 

A  growing  number  of  Negroes,  In  a  pcjsl- 
tion  of  leadership,  have  come  close  (and  fefe 
coming  closer)  to  the  acceptance  of  tnls 
reality.  Roy  Innls.'^  National  Director  of  The 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  and  himself  a 
Negro,  has  said:  "Neither  (the  Republl^n 
nor  the  Democratic)  administration  has  reial- 
ly  dealt  with  the  fundamental  Issues  affecting 
the  Black  commiinity:  the  Institutions,  the 
need  for  a  basic  restructuring  of  organisa- 
tions and  the  transfer  of  management  and 
control  from  people  outside  the  Black  coan- 
munltles  to  the  people  Inside  thoee  conuzu- 
nlties  " 

That,  In  a  word,  is  separateness.  The  soon- 
er we  let  the  Negro  break  away  from  pater- 
nalism and  stand  on  his  own  feet,  the  h4p- 
pler  and  more  peaceful  the  whole  countjry. 
The  alternative  is  chaos.  ! 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  C?hainnan.  this  bill 
calls  for  the  spending  of  $4.8  billion jin 
the  next  fiscal  year  and  that  is  £ui  m- 
crease  of  more  than  $280  million  oyer 
the  spending  for  the  same  purposes  this 
year.  This  Is  unacceptable  at  a  tl|ne 
when  the  Federal  debt  has  crossed  tihe 
$400  bUlion  mark  and  there  will  be(  a 
deficit  of  some  $20  billion  this  year  a^id 
a  far  greater  deficit  next  year. 

One  of  the  most  unacceptable,  In  fs 
reprehensive  provisions  of  this  bill  Is  Vie 
$600  million  for  so-called  impact 
school  aid.  That  Is  an  increase  of  |56 
million  over  spending  for  the  same  pur- 
pose this  year  and  no  less  than  $167  mil- 
lion above  the  President's  budget. 

Impacted  school  aid  is  one  of  the  m<^ 
abused  programs  operated  and  financed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  filcl  es 
the  pockets  of  taxpayers  in  the  Thrd 
Congressional  District  of  Iowa  to  pay  :  or 


the  costs  of  educating  children  In  such 
areas  as  Montgomerj-  County,  Md.,  which 
is  conceded  to  be  the  wealthiest  county 
in  this  country.  There  is  no  more  reason 
for  handing  out  millions  of  dollars  to  this 
county  and  similarly  located  coimties  in 
Virginia  than  there  is  in  sending  im- 
pacted aid  to  schools  on  the  moon. 

Instead  of  an  increase  in  spending  for 
this  purpose,  common  sense,  decency, 
equity,  and  financial  responsibility  dic- 
tated a  drastic  cut  in  these  funds. 

Since  these  and  other  cuts  were  not 
forthcoming,  and  in  view  of  the  desper- 
ate financial  plight  of  this  Government, 
I  have  no  choice  but  to  vote  against  the 
bill. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
today  considering  H.R.  7016,  a  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  OfiBce  of 
Education  and  related  agencies  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  debates  and  appeals 
in  support  of  the  bill  all  relate  to  the 
appeal  for  more  Federal  funds  to  im- 
prove educational  facilities  and  to  guar- 
antee every  American  (diild  a  good 
education. 

Without  even  touching  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  Federal  control  of 
education  or  the  shambles  that  public 
education  under  such  control  now  finds 
itself  in  in  my  area  of  the  country,  I 
do  think  it  is  safe  to  call  to  the  Members' 
attention  that  HEW  is  involved  in  other 
areas  than  quality  education  and  like- 
wise that  this  bill  includes  more  than 
what  many  of  us  have  come  to  accept 
imder  the  definition  of  education. 

Under  title  2,  for  example,  is  an 
authorization  of  $30  million  to  enable 
HEW  to  make  payment  to  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting.  I  do  not 
recall  having  received  a  single  letter 
from  any  of  my  constituents  that  they 
c3Uld  not  exist  without  Sesame  Street 
and  similar  psychological  educational 
television  programs  which  are  or  at  least 
border  on  brainwashing  of  our  American 
children.  Likewise,  I  have  heard  many 
complaints  against  such  educational 
television  giants  as  Paciflca  Corporation, 
which  according  to  Barron's  magazine  of 
last  month,  was  awaiting  approval  of 
several  of  its  licenses  until  it  received 
HEW  funding  for  its  facilities.  Pew,  if 
any,  who  have  ever  seen  the  Pacifica 
exhibitions  would  classify  its  programs 
as  educational  unless  one  believes  in  the 
bizarre,  the  immoral,  and  the  extreme 
antithesis  of  everything  that  is  accepted 
as  good,  decent,  and  American. 

Without  mentioning  tlie  S3  million  au- 
thorized for  educational  activities  over- 
seas, which  would  be  paid  for  by  U.S. 
currency  which  our  benevolence  pro- 
hibits us  from  regaining.  I  do  think  that 
the  Members  should  all  be  aware  that 
tills  afternoon's  paper  carries  a  most  un- 
usual report  of  activities  of  HEW  em- 
ployees in  HEW  buildlngo.  In  short,  the 
OfHce  of  Education  is  showing  anti- 
American  war  films  produced  by  the 
Vietcong  and  its  political  arm,  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  and  in  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment auditorium  and  other  rooms  of  the 
Dei>artment.  Since  the  Vietcong  are  the 
Communist  military  terrorists  who  are 
and  have  been  killing  Americans  in 
South  Vietnam  as  well  as  our  South 
Vietnam  allies,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 


understand  how  or  why  any  Member  of 
this  body  could  understandably  support 
this  bill,  at  least  until  such  time  as  the 
HEW  people  police  themselvco  to  act 
like  Americans,  even  if  some  are  not. 
Showing  of  the  enemy's  war  films  to  our 
educators  who  are  responsible  for  the 
textbooks,  the  curriculum  and  supervi- 
sion of  our  Nation's  schools  hardly 
seems  like  an  educational  function 
which  should  be  supported  by  the  U.S. 
taxpayers. 

Then  too,  approval  of  this  bill  can  but 
be  considered  an  approval  of  the  past 
record  of  deterioration  in  education  by 
continuing  such  HEW-endorsed  actin- 
ties  as  sensitivity  training,  race  rela- 
tions, and  socialistic  mental  condition- 
ing. 

While  many  are  talking  about  the 
good  to  come  from  this  bill,  I  see  but  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  past  and  more 
of  the  same. 

I  cannot  be  a  party  to  funding  such 
a  movement  and  must  cast  my  people's 
vote  "no." 

I  insert  a  news  clipping : 
Showings  Set  Of  Virr  Cong  Films  at  HEW 

A  series  of  anti-American  war  aims  pro- 
duced by  the  Viet  Cong  and  Its  political  arm, 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  will  be  shown 
to  employees  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education   and   Welfare   starting   tomorrow. 

The  programs  are  sponsored  by  the  HEW 
Action  Group,  department  officials  said. 
Showings  will  be  In  the  department  audi- 
torium and  other  rooms. 

The  program  of  films  Is  entitled  the  "In- 
dochlnese  Film  Festival."  TlUes  are,  "The 
People's  War,"  showing  North  Vietnam  un- 
der war  conditions;  "Time  Is  Running  Out" 
and  "Struggle  for  Life." 

The  series  also  will  feature  a  talk  by 
Bennle  Davis,  one  of  the  defendants  In  the 
Chicago  Seven  conspiracy  trial  and  a  leader 
in  the  anti-war  movement. 

Flyers  announcing  the  film  series  were 
dl-strlbuted  to  HEW  employees  as  they  ar- 
rived for  work  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  biU. 

PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  tlie  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  wish  to  state 
that  I  was  unavoidably  detained  and 
missed  the  last  teller  vote  on  the  deletion 
of  the  Whitten  smiendment,  rollcall  No. 
53.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Record  will  show 
the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bUl  (HJl.  7016),  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Education  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment,  with 
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the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bUl  and  on  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  biU.  ,,.  ^  , 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^ere— yeas  355,  nays  7,  not  voting  70,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  54] 
YEAS — 366 


Abbitt 

.(Vbemethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
AoderBoin. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
AniLunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
.^In 
A^lnall 
BadUlo 
Baring 
Bartett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berg  land 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Sisgham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
BoggB 
3ol&nd 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Btmco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Bpoomlleld 
Brotaoan 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.O. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Oaffery 

camp 

C*rey,  N.Y. 

Caniey 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Cliamberlaln 
Chappeii 

Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clauaeu. 
DtuiH. 
^^wson,  Del 


Cleveland 

Collier 

OoUlnfi,  Tex. 

Conable 

Oonite 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellcnback 

DeUums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

DerwLnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Danohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

DiUskl 

Duncan 

ciuPont 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evana,  Cdo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Plndley 

Fiaher 

Flood 

Flowexs 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Prellnghuyaen 
Prenael 
Prey 

FiUton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Oettye 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
G 


Griffin 
Gubaer 
Gude 
Hagan 
Halpern 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Wash. 
HUlls 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
HuU 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  C3allf. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kaaen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczjmskl 
Koch 

KuykendaJl 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landnmi 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Lujan 

McClory 

McColllBter 
McOormack 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPaU 
McKevitt 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Madden 


Mabon 
MaUllard 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Malcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
MlUer,  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorbeed 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Konakl 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poff 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Trice,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnakl 


Ashbrook 

Crane 

Gross 


Purcell 

Qule 

Quinen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Rcld,  m. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roeenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Rcybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

StOermam 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebeliUB 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Oallf. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

NAYS— 7 

HaU  Schmltz 

Rarlck 

Saylor 

NOT  VOTINO— 70 


Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Udell 

Vander  Jagt 
Vamk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Wampler 
Ware 
Watts 
Whalen 
WhaJley 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUliams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Alexander 

.Anderson,  ni. 

Baker 

BeU 

Elan  ton 

Bray 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Cabell 

Clay 

CoUlns.  m. 

Colmer 

Ocrman 

Dsmlelson 

Delaney 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Esch 

Fish 

Flynt 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 


Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
G rover 
Haley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McCloskey 
MoClure 
McCulloch 
McKay 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Matsunaga 
Mills 
Mlnshall 


Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nelsen 

O'Hara 

PeUy 

Poage 

Podell 

Roe 

Rousselot 

Sarbanes 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Talcott 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Waggonner 

Weldie 

Yatron 

Zwacb 


Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  McOure. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Taloott. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Maasachusetts  with  Mrs. 
E>wyer. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Orover. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Jonea  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Collins  of  DUnol*. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  PodeU. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Haley. 

Mrs.  Orlfflths  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Murphy  ol  lUlnols. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Oolmer  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  BXl wards  of  Louisiana. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^_^^___ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  three 
unanimous-consent  requests. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  that  were  made 
on  the  bill  that  has  Just  been  passed,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material  and  cer- 
tain charts  and  statistics. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed,  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Third,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  so-called  Hathaway 
amendment,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  several  requests  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 
Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Rouseelot  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Thompson  of   New  Jersey  with  ttx. 
Anderson  ol  nilnols. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Selberllng  with  Mr.  McCToskey. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 
Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Flab. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably delayed  in  getting  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  the  vote  on  rollcall  No. 
52,  known  as  the  Hathaway  amendment. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  Hathaway  amendment. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  time  for  the  pur- 
EKKe  of  asking  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip  the  program  for  the  rest  of 
this  week,  if  there  is  any  so  scheduled, 
and  for  the  week  following  the  Easter 
recess.      

Mr.  O'NEILL.  There  are  two  messages 
from  the  President  which  will  be  pre- 
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sented  to  the  House,  and  there  is  no  fur- 
ther business  other  than  that. 

The  House  will  adjourn  to  meet  (\n. 
Monday,  April  19. 

The  legislative  program  for  the  we^k 
of  Apiil  19. 1971,  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  there  will  be  a  call  of  tl^e 
Consent  Calendar. 

Two  bills  will  be  taken  up  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules : 

H.R.  1534.  Amend  sections  320  and  3ll 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Ac  t. 

H.R.  1535.  Amend  section  312  of  tl^e 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Tuesday  is  Pan  American  Day. 

The  Private  Calendar  will  be  called. 

H.R.  5352.  Supplemental  Maritinie 
Authorization  for  fiscal  year  1971  will  He 
considered  imder  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  debate,  on  which  a  rule  his 
been  granted. 

H.R.  4724.  Maritime  Authorization  fir 
1972  will  be  considered  under  an  opai 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate,  and  the  n4e 
has  been  granted.  | 

On  Wednesday : 

H.R.  5376.   Accelerated   Public   WorS 
Act  under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
debate,  and  the  rule  has  been  granted. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  tt 
week,  the  program  is  as  follows : 

H.  Res.  28.  To  provide  funds  for 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimibl^ 

H.  Res.  282.  To  provide  pay  comparaj- 
bility  adjustments  for  certain  House  emi- 
ployees  whose  pay  rates  are  specifically 
fixed  by  House  resolutions. 

H.  Res.  288.  To  provide  funds  for  tt^ 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

H.  Res.  320.  Transferring  jurisdictioh 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foundations  c  f 
tke  Select  Committee  on  Small  Businej  s 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  anp 
Currency. 

H.R.  6444.  Railroad  retirement  ai*- 
nuity  increase.  This  is  subject  to  a  rqe 
being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  i^ 
at  any  time  and  any  further  prograip 
will  be  announced  later. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN  OR  - 
DER  UNDER  CALENDAR  WEDNES- 
DAY RULE  ON  WEDNESDAY,  APRI^ 
21 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day, April  21. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  ^ 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— MESSAG:  2 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  TH  S 
UNITED  STATES(H.  DOC.  NO.  92-84) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presidenjt 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Distridt 
of  Columbia  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Too  often  in  the  time  since  Presiderit 
Washington  met  with  Pierre  L'Enfant  i;i 
Georgetown  to  review  plans  for  the  new 
District  of  Columbia — 180  years  ago  ladt 
month — the  Federal  responsibility  to  th  e 


Federal  District  has  not  been  honored  as 
it  should  be.  Too  often  Presidents  and 
Congresses  have  overlooked  the  oppor- 
tunity to  validate  their  designs  for  the 
Nation  by  realizing  them  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  But  in  recent  years  we 
have  begim  to  write  a  new  record,  one 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
take  pride,  one  which  is  lifting  the  city 
of  Washington  from  the  status  of  a  step- 
child into  the  ranks  of  the  firstborn 
among  America's  great  cities. 

The  single  unifying  motive  behind  all 
of  the  diverse  proposals  and  initiatives 
I  am  putting  forward  in  this  message  to- 
day Is  to  give  Washlngtonlans,  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  Washington,  as  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  the  very  best  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernment— as  they  deserve.  Let  the  New 
American  Revolution  which  we  seek  for 
all  Americans  begin  here,  in  the  Nation's 
Capital — and  now,  In  1971. 

TOWAaO  SELF-GOVERNMENT  AND   FULX 
CITIZEN8HIF 

If  we  are  to  bring  the  New  American 
Revolution  to  the  people  of  Washington, 
we  must  start  by  securing  for  them  the 
benefits  of  the  original  American  Revolu- 
tion, in  which  they  still  do  not  fully 
share.  The  fundamental  rights  for  which 
George  Washington's  armies  fought — 
men's  rights  to  be  represented  in  the  leg- 
islature that  taxes  them  and  to  hold 
consent  over  the  government  that  rules 
them — can  no  longer  be  denied  to  the 
city  that  bears  Washington's  name. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1967. 
which  broke  almost  a  century  of  stagna- 
tion in  the  progress  of  District  govern- 
ment and  set  up  a  new  system  with  a 
Mayor-Commissioner  and  a  City  Coun- 
cil, represented  an  important  first  step 
toward  making  Washlngtonlans  full  citi- 
zens of  their  own  city.  I  am  in  full  sup- 
port of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  that 
reorganization,  and  my  administration 
will  continue  to  work  to  strengthen  the 
city  government's  hand  in  managing  its 
own  affairs  more  effectively. 

One  of  my  most  pressing  goals  for  this 
Nation  is  to  place  local  fimctions  under 
local  control,  and  to  equip  local  govern- 
ments with  the  authority  and  the  re- 
sources they  need  in  order  to  serve  their 
communities  well.  To  this  end  I  solicit  the 
cooperation  of  the  Congress  in  transfer- 
ring many  of  the  routine  municipal  func- 
tions it  now  must  exercise  itself,  into  the 
hands  of  the  District  government.  Sev- 
eral such  functions  whose  transfer  is  re- 
quested in  the  District's  1971  legislative 
program  include  the  setting  of  liquor  li- 
cense fees,  the  execution  of  long  term 
lease  agreements,  and  the  issuance  of  no- 
cost  driver's  permits  for  use  by  District 
police  ofBcers  on  duty.  It  is  clearly  time 
to  stop  tying  the  city's  hands,  and 
squandering  the  Congress'  valuable  time, 
by  holding  on  Capitol  Hill  minor  powers 
that  belong  in  the  District  Building. 

Further  managerial  reforms  will  be 
recommended  by  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  'Nelsen  Commis- 
sion; created  last  year  and  charged  (in 
legislation  now  pending)  to  report  its 
findings  to  the  Congress  in  March  1972. 
Such  recommendations  are  needed — but 
there  is  another  dimension  of  need  as 


well.  District  government  must  become 
not  only  more  efficient  but  also  more 
democratic. 

Therefore,  we  will  shortly  submit  legis- 
lation adding  six  months  to  the  life  of 
the  Nelsen  Commission  and  authorizing 
it  to  prepare  a  second  report  stating  its 
views  on  the  subject  of  expanded  self- 
government  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  would  be  a  logical  use  of  the  ex- 
pertise assembled  on  the  Commission, 
and  a  natural  extension  of  its  area  of 
study.  From  the  first  report  on  improving 
government  for  the  people,  it  would  move 
to  a  second  report  on  shaping  govern- 
ment by  the  people. 

Evolving  hand  in  hand  with  the  move- 
ment toward  full  popular  participation 
in  District  government  is  the  steadj- 
progress  toward  giving  the  people  of 
Washington  full  participation  in  the 
Federal  Government.  They  have  now 
voted  in  two  Presidential  elections,  and 
now  they  have  elected  their  first  Con- 
gressional delegate  in  a  century.  I  was 
proud  to  personally  congratulate  the 
Reverend  Walter  Fauntroy  immediately 
after  his  election  to  this  important  post 
tv.o  weeks  ago.  Establishment  of  the 
non-voting  House  delegate  position — ^by 
legislation  which  my  administration  in- 
troduced and  advocated — gives  Wash- 
ington a  voice  in  the  Congress.  But  it  is 
only  an  interim  step,  for  the  city  should 
be  entitled  to  a  vote  there  as  well.  I  re- 
affirm my  strong  support  for  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  granting  to  the 
District  at  least  one  full  voting  represent- 
ative in  the  Hoase  of  Representatives, 
plus  such  additional  representation  in 
one  or  both  houses  as  the  Congress  may 
approve. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  other  fronts 
on  which  local  government  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  could  be  strengthened  and 
its  responsiveness  to  the  people  in- 
creased. Electoral  reform  is  one.  and 
there  are  many  others.  This  administra- 
tion will  continue  to  work  receptively 
and  cooperatively  in  this  area  with  the 
Congress  and  with  all  Interested  groups 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TAKING    THE    LEAD    IN    C3IME    REDUCTION 

Forms  of  government  are  important — 
yet  they  can  mean  Uttle  in  a  city  whose 
people  are  ruled  by  fear  for  their  per- 
sonal safety  and  the  security  of  their 
property.  One  of  my  administration's 
first  priorities  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  been  to  move  the  city  from  its 
place  near  the  top  of  the  list  in  the  in- 
cidence and  increase  of  crime,  into  a  po- 
sition of  leadership  in  crime  reduction. 
Only  when  this  is  done  can  we  move 
toward  healthy  development  for  Wash- 
ington and  a  fuller  life  for  its  people. 
And  now.  it  is  being  done. 

The  District's  crime  rate  declined  5.2 
percent  from  1969  to  1970,  reversing  the 
rapid  increases  of  the  late  1960's.  Thus 
people  who  live  in  the  District,  people 
who  work  here,  and  our  millions  of  vis- 
itors from  aroimd  the  world,  are  safer 
on  the  city's  streets.  Equally  important, 
the  decline  in  the  District's  crime  rate, 
together  with  crime  decreases  in  21  other 
major  cities  last  year,  demonstrates  that 
urban  crime  throughout  the  Nation  can 
be  successfully  challenged  through  de- 
cisive action. 
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Action  taken  to  combat  crime  In  Wash- 
ington has  included: 

—An  increase  in  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Force  from  4,100  to  5,100  officers, 
with  a  greater  percentage  of  the  force 
moved  into  the  law  enforcement  front 
lines  by  using  civilian  personnel  to  per- 
fonn  many  routine  functions. 

—Landmark  legislation  which  modern- 
ized the  D.C.  court  system  and  provided 
law  enforcement  officers  with  new  crim- 
inal procedures. 

—A  substantial  narcotics  treatment 
and  enforcement  program,  to  rehabili- 
tate narcotics  victims  and  to  reduce  the 
criminal  activity  which  supports  drug 
addiction. 

—A  program  of  exr>erimental,  high- 
intensity  street  lighting  in  selected  areas 
of  the  city. 

—An  increase  in  minority  represen- 
tation on  the  police  force  from  28  per- 
cent to  37  percent — the  highest  in  the 
Nation— through  a  determined  commu- 
nity recruiting  program. 

—A  language  training  program  to  im- 
prove police  service  in  Spanish-speaking 
neighborhoods. 

—Creation  of  the  Executive  Protective 
Service  to  enhance  protection  of  foreign 
embassies  and  free  D.C.  police  for  reg- 
ular civil  assignments. 

In  addition,  an  increasingly  metro- 
politan perspective  is  developing  among 
law  enforcement  agencies  In  and  aroimd 
Washington.  The  administration  will 
help  to  reinforce  this  trend  toward  co- 
ordinated action,  so  that  crime  reduc- 
tions within  the  District  of  Columbia  aie 
not  rendered  hollow  by  a  growing  crime 
problem  in  the  suburbs.  The  first  logi- 
cal place  to  begin  applying  some  of  the 
lessons  we  have  learned  about  combat- 
ting crime  In  the  District  Is  right  in  our 
neighboring  commimlties. 

Looking  to  the  futtu^,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  press  the  combination  of  pro- 
grams that  has  proved  so  successful  over 
the  past  two  years.  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  D.C.  Narcotics  Treatment  Admin- 
istration— one  of  the  keystones  of  the 
District's  success  in  crime  reduction,  and 
a  national  leader  in  the  fight  against 
hard  drug  abuse — I  have  requested  the 
Attorney  General  to  provide  the  prc^ram 
with  a  total  of  $3  million  in  grant  assist- 
ance during  calendar  year  1971  from  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. This  will  enable  the  program  to 
reach  more  of  the  city's  addicts  and  to 
expand  the  job  cotmseling  and  other 
services  it  offers  them. 

My  1972  budget  requests,  together  with 
those  of  the  District  government,  pro- 
vide for: 

—Pull-year  funding  for  Washington's 
35  new  U.S.  Attorneys  and  13  new  U.S. 
District  judgeships,  which  were  approved 
by  the  Congress  in  a  1971  supplemental 
appropriation. 

—Upgrading  the  efforts  of  the  Execu- 
tive Protective  Service  in  protecting  the 
foreign  embassies  in  the  District. 

—Maintenance  of  police  strength  at 
5.100  men  with  additional  trahiing  to 
improve  force  effectiveness. 

—Implementation  of  the  new  court  re- 
form legislation. 

—Improved  care  and  custody  for  the 
growing   Institutional    population,    and 


expansion  of  the  community-based  cor- 
rectional program. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  contribute  to  the 
momenttun  of  our  wirming  battle  against 
crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital  by  approv- 
ing these  requests. 

HELPING    THE    DISTRICT    HELP   nSELT 

Central  to  my  proposals  for  revitaliz- 
ing State  and  local  government  across 
this  country  in  the  years  ahead  is  the 
recognition  that  all  the  poUtical  author- 
ity a  community  may  possess  is  only  pa- 
per power  if  it  lacks  the  resources — the 
dollars — it  needs  to  deliver  services  and 
amenities  to  its  people.  Our  program  for 
some  $16  billion  in  general  and  special 
revenue  sharing — the  last  portion  of 
which  I  transmitted  to  the  Congress  yes- 
terday— is  essentially  an  effort  to  give 
the  cities  and  States  the  tools  they  need 
to  do  their  jobs. 

"Revenue  sharing"  of  a  sort  has  been 
a  way  of  life  in  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  for  many  years,  as  it  properly  should 
be  in  view  of  the  Federal  presence  in  the 
District.  My  budget  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1972  call  for  Federal  payments  of 
$153  million  to  the  District  government — 
an  increase  of  more  than  20  percent  over 
the  currently  authorized  level.  And  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing,  when  enacted, 
would  bring  the  city  an  additional  $23 
million  share  during  the  first  year.  Wel- 
fare reform,  besides  extending  new  dig- 
nity and  tangible  benefits  to  the  District's 
welfare  recipients,  would  lead  to  further 
large  savings  for  the  city  government. 

Beyond  the  fiscal  relief  which  these 
national  reform  proposals  would  afford 
Washington,  there  are  several  areas 
where  the  Federal  interest  in  the  District 
warrants  special  financial  support.  These 
include  the  metropolitan  rapid  rail  mass 
transit  system  (METRO) ;  improved  wa- 
ter quality  facilities  and  other  public 
works  construction  projects;  and  pub- 
lic higher  education. 

FEDERAL    GUARANTEES    FOR    METRO 
REVENUE    BONDS 

Excavations  for  METRO'S  subway 
tunnels  and  stations  already  dot  the 
District.  When  it  goes  into  operation 
at  the  beginning  of  1974  It  will  be  the 
Nation's  most  modern  mass  transit  sys- 
tem. It  should  do  much  to  unify  the  met- 
ropolitan Washington  commimity,  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  by  reducing  con- 
gestion and  pollution  in  the  area,  and 
to  stimulate  the  metropolitan  economy 
by  the  increased  labor  mobility  it  will 
provide.  I  am  confident  that  disagree- 
ments over  implementation  of  the  1968 
and  1970  Highway  Acts — now  tying  up 
needed  METRO  funds — can  be  resolved, 
and  I  have  urged  all  of  the  parties  in- 
volved to  give  priority  to  meeting  these 
legislative  obUgations. 

To  remove  another  major  obstacle  now 
confronting  METRO,  I  am  today  pro- 
posing that  the  Federal  Government 
guarantee  the  revenue  bonds  of  the 
Washington  MetropoUtan  Area  Transit 
Authority  so  as  to  expedite  their  sale. 
Severe  inflation  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry has  combined  with  unexpected  de- 
lays in  the  METRO  development  time- 
table to  create  a  $450  miUlon  gap  in  the 
financial  plan  originally  advanced  by 
WMATA,  and  to  impair  the  mai*et- 
ablllty  of  the  METRO  revenue  bonds.  By 


guaranteeing  these  securities,  we  can 
help  WMATA  sell  all  Its  originally  plan- 
ned bonds  so  that  METRO  constniction 
can  go  forward  at  once.  The  bonds  would 
become  taxable  as  condition  of  the  guar- 
antee, providing  a  revenue  flowback  to 
the  Treasury  from  the  interest  paid  on 
them.  This  flowback  in  turn  would  permit 
the  Federal  Government  to  cover  25  per- 
cent of  the  Authority's  anticipated  In- 
terest costs  on  the  bonds,  enabling  the 
issuance  of  $300  million  in  additional 
bonds.  Federal  assistance  would  thus  help 
WMATA  close  two-thirds  of  its  $450 
milhon  revenue  gap,  in  keeping  with  the 
two-thirds  Federal  and  one-third  local 
cost  sharing  arrangement  that  has  pre- 
vailed for  METRO  funding  in  general. 

BONDING   rOB   CLEAN    WATER   AND    OTHER   PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Washington's  efforts  to  improve  its 
public  services  and  to  enhance  the  ur- 
ban environment  are  doubly  deserving  of 
Federal  support — not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  city  and  the  people  themselves, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  Nation  as 
well.  This  applies  to  the  city's  hopes  of 
showing  the  Nation  the  way  in  urban 
mass  transit,  and  it  applies  equally  to  the 
ecological  and  esthetic  imperatives  of 
purifying  our  waters. 

The  Potomac,  the  great  river  that 
George  Washington  loved  and  that  was 
the  principal  influence  on  Ms  choice  of 
a  site  for  the  Federal  District,  must  be 
restored  as  an  asset  to  the  entire  region. 
The  Congress  last  year  Indicated  its 
strong  interest  in  this  matter  by  order- 
ing a  thorough  study  of  the  water  re- 
sources and  waste  treatment  problems  of 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area.  The 
Envirorunentfil  Protection  Agency  has 
completed  that  study  and  it  is  now  being 
reviewed  within  the  administration. 

A  vital  factor  in  whatever  strategy  we 
adopt  will  be  the  regional  water  pollu- 
tion control  plant  at  Blue  Plains.  Work 
is  now  underway  to  increase  the  capac- 
ity of  this  plant  in  response  to  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
and  to  upgrade  its  treatment  level  so  it 
can  meet  required  water  quality  stand- 
ards. My  1971  envirormiental  proposals 
and  my  FY  1972  budget  provide  for  con- 
tinued support  of  this  improvement 
project  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  I  will  shortly  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  District  FY  1971  supplemental 
appropriation  request  to  permit  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  maintain  its  share 
of  support  for  the  work. 

The  money  which  the  District  govern- 
ment is  required  to  spend  to  meet  its 
share  of  the  Blue  Plains  improvement 
costs  is  raised  by  direct  borrowing  from 
the  United  States  Treasury — the  stand- 
ard means  of  financing  all  District  pubUc 
works  and  capital  outlays.  However,  the 
borrowing  authority  of  the  District  gov- 
errmient  under  present  law  is  insufficient 
to  meet  the  Blue  Plains  needs  in  FY  1972 
and  subsequent  years.  Rather  than  mere- 
ly seeking  an  ad  hoc  extension  of  this  bor- 
rowing authority,  I  am  renewing  my  pro- 
posal that  all  capital  financing  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  shifted  from  di- 
rect Treasury  loans  to  municipal  bonds. 
The  91st  Congress  did  not  enswit  this 
needed  reform,  smd  I  have  now  plswied  it 
before  the  92nd  Congress.  The  features 
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of  this  bonding  proposal  parallel  Uiose 
I  have  just  described  for  ME1 RO 
bonds:  D.C.  capital  bonds  woxUd  be 
federally  guaranteed  and  federally  ^x- 
able,  with  a  Federal  subsidy  covering 
approximately  25  percent  of  interest 
costs.  Under  this  arrangement  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  gain  most  of :  the 
advantages  of  ordinary  municipal  b^ds 
while  retaining  an  extra  degree  of  fed- 
eral support  in  keeping  with  the  unique 
Federal  interest  in  District  affairs.  :$lue 
Plains  is  only  the  most  urgent  of  m^uay 
public  works  projects  which  could  pro- 
gress more  quickly  and  efQciently  4^  a 
result. 

Extending  this  tjrpe  of  bonding  author- 
ity to  the  District  government  is  exaitly 
in  line  with  a  cardinal  principle  of  {the 
New  American  Revolution:  that  the  way 
to  help  local  government  become  niore 
responsible  is  to  entrust  it  with  more 
responsibility.  I 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  PUBLIC  HICHXR   EDUCATION 

A  city  can  have  no  obligation  higher, 
and  no  investment  more  worthy,  than 
the  development  of  its  human  resources. 
The  Nation  can  be  proud  of  the  way  (his 
priority  is  being  recognized  in  the  lj)is- 
trict  of  Columbia.  The  Washington  Tih- 
nical  Institute  and  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege, both  created  in  recent  years,  are 
helping  thousands  of  young  Wasl 
tonians  expand  their  opportunities! 
developing  their  potential  beyond 
high  school  level.  The  work  that  tl 
institutions  have  done  under  a  variety 
handicaps  and  hardships  is  remarkt 
and  this  administration  is  conrunitted 
helping  the  District  eliminate  their  ha|id- 
icaps  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  this 
reason,  my  proposal  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  works  bonding  makes  a 
.special  provision  to  assist  the  construc- 
tion of  permanent  campuses  for  the  In- 
stitute and  the  College.  It  would  shift  ihe 
financing  of  these  projects  from  Treas- 
ury loans  to  direct  Federal  grant  sip- 
port,  r 

This  approach  would  simplify  and 
speed  the  effort  to  give  Washington  Tech- 
nical Institute  and  Federal  City  College 
the  kind  of  physical  facilities  they  des^e 
to  match  the  levels  of  dedication  And 
performance  they  have  shown  from  the 
first.  It  would  also  remove  a  substantial 
burden  on  the  futixre  public  debt  of  ihe 
District  Government.  Purely  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint,  these  grants  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  sound  investment  in  upgrad- 
ing the  local  work  force — with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  Washington's  lia- 
jor  employer,  certain  to  be  one  of  ^he 
principal  beneficiaries.  , 

It  has  seemed  particularly  deslr^le 
that  the  Wasiiington  Technical  Institute 
be  relocated  from  Its  temporary  quartjers 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  old 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards  site 
Northwest  Washington.  Since  1968 
land  has  been  earmarked  by  the  Ci 
gress  for  construction  of  an  Intel 
tional  Center  which  would  house  foreign 
charM^eries  and  the  headquarters  of  ^he 
Organization  of  American  States.  Miny 
countries  have  been  imable  to  find  a(ie- 
quate  quarters  for  their  chanceries  hpre 
in  Washington,  and  the  Congress  by  t^s 
action  recognized  the  importance  of  pto- 
vlding  sultaUe  space  for  them.  At  the 


same  time.  It  is  important  that  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute  be  moved 
with  minimum  interruption  of  its  out- 
standing educational  programs. 

After  a  thorough  review  of  alternative 
sites  for  the  Institute  and  the  Interna- 
tional Center,  I  have  accepted  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  other  affected 
Federal  agencies,  and  the  Washing-ton 
Technical  Institute  that  the  two  activi- 
ties share  the  old  Bureau  of  Standards 
site.  The  International  Center  can  oc- 
cupy the  south  end — the  present  In- 
stitute groimds — while  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  site  can  become  an  excellent 
permanent  campus  for  the  Institute. 
Planning  is  proceeding  accordingly.  Dur- 
ing construction  of  its  new  buildings,  the 
Institute  will  be  housed  In  suitably 
adapted  existing  buildings  on  the  north 
side  of  the  site. 

I  will  shortly  transmit  budget  requests 
for  this  move  and  for  the  relocation  of 
Federal  agency  activities  now  on  the 
site.  In  the  coming  years,  both  the  In- 
stitute and  the  International  Center  will 
be  important  new  landmarks  on  upper 
Connecticut  Avenue,  symbolizing  side  by 
side  the  Capital  City's  dedication  to  hu- 
man development  £ind  to  international 
understanding. 

Planning  for  the  permanent  campus 
of  Federal  City  College  has  not  pro- 
gressed as  quickly  as  that  for  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute  site,  and  so 
I  will  not  discuss  the  various  alternatives 
and  possibilities  at  length  here.  I  would 
stress,  however,  my  firm  commitment  to 
assisting  the  College  not  only  through 
construction  grants  but  also  through  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  process  of  translating 
those  dollars  into  land,  classrooms,  and 
other  facilities  which  can  begin  bene- 
fitting Federal  City's  students  in  the  near 
future. 

A    DEViXOPMENT   BANK    FOB   THE    DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA 

All  of  the  areas  in  which  I  have  pro- 
posed that  the  Federal  Government  give 
special  attention  to  helping  the  District 
government  help  itself — ^mass  transit, 
clean  water,  and  human  resources  de- 
velopment— bear  directly  on  the  support 
of  a  vigorous,  expanding  economy  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  They  would  help  to  cre- 
ate a  climate  that  favors  economic 
growth.  I  now  urge  the  Congress  to  assist 
business  and  industry  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  that  climate  by  establishing  a 
Development  Bank  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  proposed  in  legislation  which 
the  administration  is  submitting.  Such 
a  Development  Bank,  forging  a  new  i>art- 
nership  among  Federal  officials,  local 
officials,  and  representatives  of  the  pri- 
vate sector,  would  serve  as  an  action 
center  in  assembling  the  necessary  com- 
binations of  capital  and  management 
skills  so  that  economic  development  op- 
portunities do  not  go  begging  as  they 
have  sometimes  done  in  the  past. 

Washington  has  been  called,  not  too 
kindly  but  with  a  measure  of  truth,  a 
company  town."  Inevitably  the  Federal 
Government  will  remain  a  dominant  fac 
tor  in  the  metropolitan  economy,  but  one- 
industry  communities  all  over  the  Nation 
are  seeing  the  wisdom  of  diversifying,  and 
often  it  is  the  major  employer  in  the 
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community  which  takes  the  lead  in 
broadening  the  economic  base  to  create 
new  jobs  and  a  wider  prosperity.  Certain- 
ly that  should  be  the  case  in  Washington, 
and  can  be  if  we  move  to  establish  the 
Development  Bank. 

PREPARING   FOR   THE   BICENTENNIAL 

The  bicentennial  of  American  inde- 
pendenc-e,  now  only  five  years  away.  Is 
a  natural  focal  point  for  our  hopes  and 
plans  of  what  the  Nation  and  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  can  become.  Many  cities 
will  take  part  in  this  great  observance  as 
we  celebrate  our  heritage  suid  map  our 
third  century  that  lies  ahead.  Boston  as 
the  cradle  of  liberty,  and  Philadelphia  as 
the  scene  of  the  bold  political  strokes 
leading  to  independence  and  union,  will 
both  play  leading  roles.  But  Washing- 
ton, truly  the  child  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, will  have  an  especially  exciting 
chance  to  show  the  world  how  that  child 
has  come  to  full  maturity. 

We  must  give  urgent  and  continuing 
attention  to  enhancing  the  Nation's 
Capital  as  "the  city  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances"— the  gracious  description  a 
Portuguese  diplomat  gave  it  when  it  was 
little  more  than  a  village  in  the  wilder- 
ness. To  insure  vigorous  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  readying  Wash- 
ington's public  buildings,  avenues,  and 
open  spaces  for  the  bicentennial  year,  I 
have  asked  Robert  Kunzig,  the  General 
Services  Administrator,  to  serve  as  my 
Special  Assistant  for  District  Bicenten- 
nial Development  Projects.  I  have  also 
resubmitted  to  the  Congress  legislation 
to  create  a  Federal  City  Bicentennial 
Development  Corp.  which  would  exercise 
leadership  in  public  and  private  efforts 
to  realize  the  development  potential  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  area. 

A  number  of  construction  projects  ji- 
cluded  in  my  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972 
also  point  to  an  attractive  new  look  for 
Federal  Washington  by  1976.  These  in- 
clude the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
pVans  to  build  a  new  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum  on  the  Mall  and  a  new 
display  area  for  cultural  and  technologi- 
cal advances  of  the  past  two  centuries 
in  the  National  Museima  of  History  and 
Technology;  the  National  Sculpture 
Garden  which  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice will  build  on  the  Mall ;  new  buildings 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  United  States  Tax  Court;  and  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Library  addi- 
tion to  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  ask 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  these  projects. 

As  we  work  to  beautify  the  official  face 
of  the  city,  we  will  not  neglect  the  task 
of  healing  its  residential  heart.  The 
woimds  of  anguish  infiicted  on  portions 
of  Washington  in  the  tragic  aftermath 
of  Martin  Luther  King's  assassination 
3  years  ago  this  week  are  still  far 
too  evident,  depressing  the  lives  of  resi- 
dents and  scarring  their  neighborhoods. 
The  riot-torn  areas,  as  well  as  those 
suffering  from  blight  and  decay,  deserve 
accelerated  urban  renewal  assistance — 
this  the  administration  is  cooperating 
with  local  officials  to  provide.  One  of  my 
first  Executive  actions  as  President  was 
to  pledge  "full  support  •  •  •  and  '  *  * 
the  utmost  Executive  energy"  for  neigh- 
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Ijorbood  redevelopment  efforts  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  A  start  has  been  made, 
but  through  Federal  and  local  deter- 
mination we  can   do   still  better.   We 

shall. 

Georgetown,  the  District  of  Colum- 
Wa's  living  link  to  the  colonial  and  revo- 
lutionary eras,  also  merits  special  atten- 
tion in  the  course  of  our  bicentennial 
preparations.  We  have  come  to  the  point 
where  failure  to  act  immediately  on  an 
overall  development  and  preservation 
plan  for  the  Georgetown  waterfront 
area  will  mean  the  loss  by  default  of  its 
unique  combination  of  historical,  scenic, 
and  natural  values.  While  many  imagina- 
tive ideas  for  such  a  plan  have  been  ad- 
vanced over  the  yeara.  none  has  been 
adopted.  Now  roads  and  commercial  de- 
velopment threaten  to  change  the  water- 
frontforever,  piecemeal.  I  have  asked  the 
District  government,  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  and  the 
Departments  of  HUD,  Transportation, 
and  Interior  to  join  with  private  citizens 
and  move  ahead  at  once  in  developing  an 
overall  plan  for  the  Georgetown  water- 
frtmt.  The  purpose  of  the  plan  will  be  to 
insure  the  preservation  of  historic  build- 
ings, to  increase  park  lands,  to  save  the 
open  vistas  of  the  river  and  Roosevelt 
Island,  and  tc  provide  for  the  harmonious 
de^'dopment  of  public,  commercial,  and 
residential  facilities. 

INTENTIONS  FOB  THE  LIVINO  CrTT 

Charles  Dickens,  visiting  the  United 
States  In  1842,  took  issue  with  the  Portu- 
guese diplomat's  characterization  of 
Washington.  It  should  be  called,  he  said, 
the  city  of  magnificent  intentions.  His 
novelist's  eyt  missed  no  detail  of  the 
bustling  human  Ufe  of  the  Capital,  and 
the  whole  scene  suggested  to  him  visions 
and  dreams — social  and  political  as  well 
as  architectural— unfulfilled,  still  striven 
for. 

Dickens'  insight  remains  pointed  and 
vaHd  today.  For  It  is  clear  that  Wash- 
ington's role  as  we  enter  America's  tliird 
century  must  be  not  only  that  of  a  politi- 
cal and  ceremonial  capital,  but  also  that 
of  a  living  city— a  city  alive  in  its  own 
right  with  three-quarters  of  a  million 
Americans,  the  life-center  of  all  these 
United  States.  Our  Intentions  for  Wash- 
ington still  outreach  our  achievements, 
as  they  may  for  decades  to  come.  But 
let  us  at  least  be  very  clear  about  what 
those  Intentions  are;  let  us  make  them 
as  magnificent  at  L'Enfant's  physical 
plan  for  the  District;  and  let  us  begin 
moving  apace  to  realize  them. 

The  reality  may  be  long  in  coming,  but 
the  right  intention  is  simple  enough  to 
state:  Washington  should  embody  the 
essence  of  what  is  best  m  America.  The 
ojrection  of  Federal  effort  then  is  plain 
Federal  effort  should  contribute  wher- 
ever possible  to  making  this  a  city  unex- 
«  .  ^  ^^^ity  ot  Ufe,  urban  grace  and 
™ciency,  and  economic  opportunity 
i^eral  effort  should  foUow  the  princi- 
ple that  since  government  Is  Washing- 
ton smison  d'etre,  we  wiU  do  the  city  the 
greatest  credit  by  making  its  local  gov- 
CTWnent  a  model  and  by  making  the 
«aeral  Government  that  Is  centered 
nere  as  effective  and  democratic  as  we 
can. 

Washington  as  a  Uvlng  city,  and  an 
CXVll 637— Part  8 
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exemplary  one — Washington  as  tJhe  seat 
of  a  local  and  a  Federal  Government  that 
are  truly  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people:  I  invite  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  share  In 
these  exciting  hopes  for  the  years  ahead. 

RlCHARJ)   NiXON. 
The  White  House,  April  7,  1971. 


NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION  AND 
THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTEC- 
TION AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-85) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompansing 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  wltl}  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Creation  last  year  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion (NOAA)  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has  given  us 
the  capacity  to  manage  oar  Federal 
oceanic,  atmospheric  and  environmental 
responsibilities  with  substantially  greater 
effectiveness  and  efficiency. 

The  United  States'  marine  science  pro- 
gram was  marked  In  1970  by  a  number  of 
sound  accomplishments  and  new  depar- 
tures. 

Internationally,  we  worked  success- 
fully with  other  nations  to  produce  a 
seabed  arms  control  treaty.  We  proposed 
development  of  a  treaty  governing  the 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  seabed 
resources  tuid  submitted  a  working  draft 
of  such  a  treaty  to  the  United  Nations. 
And  we  are  also  joining  forces  with 
others  tn  earnest  efforts  to  preserve  the 
q\iality  of  the  marine  environment. 

A  major  step  toward  more  rational 
use  of  the  oceans  was'  taken  in  December 
1970,  when  the  nations  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  resolved  to 
achieve  by  1975,  if  possible,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  at  the  latest  the  elimi- 
nation of  Intentional  discharges  of  oil 
and  oiiy  wastes  Into  the  oceans.  We  are 
earnestly  pursuing  this  worthy  objective. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate,  as  part  of 
this  effort,  will  soon  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  International  oil  spills 
conventions  and  amendments  which  were 
transmitted  last  May. 

I  have  also  asked  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act. 
which  would  increase  the  Coast  Guard's 
authority  to  protect  against  oil  spills, 
and  the  Wholesome  Fish  and  Fishery 
Products  Act,  which  would  provide  for 
the  inspection  of  fish  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts during  their  harvesting,  processing, 
and  transport. 

These  accomplishments  are  reported 
in  detail  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  "Marine  Sci- 
ence Affairs,"  which  I  am  toda^  trans- 
mitting to  the  Congress.  During  1970, 
the  Council,  which  -s  chaired  by  the  Vice 
President,  has  continued  to  assist  me  in 
the  development  of  marine  science  pol- 


icy, the  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  the  effecting  of  an  orderly 
transition  during  the  reorganization  of 
Federal  agencies  In  the  marine  sciences,. 
As  the  Council  now  completes  its  work, 
we  can  take  pride  in  the  new  policies  and 
programs  that  fulfill  the  objectives  of 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act.  The  Council  deserves 
our  gratitude  for  a  job  well  done. 

My  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1972 
provides  $609.1  million  for  marine  sci- 
ence, technology  and  services — an  In- 
crease of  more  than  $70  million  over  my 
request  of  a  year  ago.  These  funds  would 
permit  NOAA  to  undertake  priority  pro- 
grams of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
Nation's  marine  science  interests;  they 
will  permit  us  to  continue  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Sea  Grant  program; 
to  further  our  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration; 
to  insure  that  necessary  marine  research 
and  development  is  conducted  for  na- 
tional security  purposes;  and  to  make 
certain  that  marine  research  suid  devel- 
opment, generally,  continue  to  make  pro- 
ductive contributions  to  our  growing  use 
of  the  sea. 

We  have  embau-ked  on  a  strong  marine 
science  program  for  the  1970's.  In  the 
year  ahead  the  Federal  Government  will 
build  on  these  accomplishments.  And 
we  will  look  to  all  sectors  of  the  Nation's 
marine  science  community — State  and 
local  governments,  industry  and  the  uni- 
versities— to  contribute  to  the  fullest  to 
the  United  States'  efforts  to  make  better 
use  of  the  oceans  and  to  provide  world 
leadership  on  the  major  ocean  issues  be- 
fore the  community  of  nations. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  7,1971. 


MANPOWER  REVENUE  SHARING  ACT 
OF  1971— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-86) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
piinted  with  illustrations; 
To  the  Congress  of  the^Vnited  States: 

In  a  recent  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress which  forms  the  first  part  of  this 
volume.  I  urged  prompt  consideration 
and  enactment  of  a  ManjX)wer  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1971.  a  long  overdue  and 
fundamental  reform  of  the  country's 
manpower  programs. 

This  second  Manpower  Report  of  my 
administration  provides  factual  back- 
groimd  for  th^  recommendation.  A 
major  feature  of  the  report  recounts  the 
strenuous  efforts  we  have  made  over  the 
past  2  years  to  coordinate  and  strengthen 
the  present  multiplicity  of  manpower 
programs.  Nevertheless,  they  remain 
much  too  rigid  and  narrowly  focused  to 
meet  differing  and  changing  local  needs. 
Transfer  of  responsibility  for  planning 
and  administration  to  State  and  local 
governments  Is  essential  if  the  programs 
are  to  become  adequately  responsive  to 
the  problems  of  local  areas  and  their 
people. 
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The  report  analyzes  in  depth  ;  the 
critical  employment  and  manpdwer 
utilization  problemB  of  urban  labor 
markets  and  of  rural  areas.  Because  these 
problems  differ  in  nature  and  intensity 
from  State  to  State  and  commimity  to 
commimity,  there  is  no  single,  simple  na- 
tional solution.  While  job  opportimities 
have  expanded  more  in  the  suburbs,  the 
central  cities  generally  have  not  lostjobs 
and  most  cities  have  had  some  empfloy- 
ment  Increase.  The  problem  is  thati  the 
inner  city  residents  are  confronted  simul- 
taneouslv  by  a  number  of  obstacles — t)Oor 
education,  lack  of  skill  training,  biate  In 
hiring  practices.  Overcoming  these  multi- 
ple, self-reinforcing  barriers  to  employ- 
ment is  the  hard  challenge  to  imagina- 
tive local  leadership  in  best  using  shared 
manpower  revenues.  , 

The  States  face  equally  challen^ng 
human  resources  utilization  problente  in 
our  rural  areas.  Continued  declini  in 
farm  employment  is  borne  on  the  wings 
of  ever-increasing  farm  productivity .|De- 
velopment  of  employment  opportunities 
in  our  rural  communities  is  vital,  bot 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  rural 
dents  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  mlf 
to  our  already  crowded  cities. 

Another  aspect  of  the  labor  mai-ket 
developed  analytically  in  this  report  is 
the  effects  on  employment  of  government 
purchases  of  goods  and  services.  [The 
shifting  "mix"  of  government  buyingi  has 
far-reaching  implications  for  the  padern 
of  employment  offered  in  the  job  market. 
The  expected  rapid  growth  in  State] and 
local  government  services  over  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1970's  offers  real  opportimity 
for  improving  job  prospects  for  our  dis- 
advantaged fellow  citizens.  I 

As  I  said  in  transmitting  last  year's 
Manpower  Report,  full  opportunity]  for 
all  citizens  remains  a  central  goal!  for 
this  Nation.  The  present  report  is  con- 
cerned with  the  progress  we  have  alriady 
made  toward  this  goal  and  the  distance 
we  stiU  have  to  travel.  The  report  bro- 
vides  important  new  information  clarify- 
ing the  obstacles  in  the  way  and  point- 
ing to  the  new  legislation  and  other  pub- 
lic and  private  action  essential  to  cjver- 
come  them.  I 

Richard  NixqN. 

Th«  White  House,  AprU  7.  1971. 


through  a  number  of  acts.  We  failed  In 
the  House  yesterday  to  support  a  small 
bill  for  some  Western  sugar  beet  grow- 
ers who  are  facing  an  economically  tough 
change  in  their  farm  operations.  Our 
failure  came  because  we  split  the  vote  on 
the  basis  of  regionalism  and  partisanship. 
I  regret  the  House  did  not  respond  to  the 
needs  of  these  farmers  in  the  West,  but 
there  are  more  and  bigger  fish  to  fry  to 
help  out  agriculture  and  rural  areas. 

One  of  our  main  problems  is  to  over- 
come the  things  that  divide  us,  and  act  in 
the  Nation's  best  interests  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  to  support  and  write  into  law  meas- 
ures that  will  revitalize  depressed  agri- 
cultural markets,  bolster  income  of  peo- 
ple on  the  land,  and  again  create  oppor- 
tunity in  rxiral  areas. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  across  this 
country  believe  it  is  time  to  fish  or  cut 
bait.  On  May  3  each  of  you  can  stand  up 
for  solving  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
Four  of  us,  Neal  Smith,  Keith  Sebelius, 
John  Zwach,  and  myself,  have  requested 
4  hours  of  Special  Orders  to  talk  about 
these  problems  and  what  we  should  be 
doing.  We  ask  all  of  our  colleagues  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  to  participate  with  us  in 
this  House  discussion.  All  of  our  col- 
leagues who  represent  urban  areas  and 
are  not  familiar  with  agricultiu-e,  are  es- 
pecially invited  to  attend  and  participate. 
We  share  a  common  interest  in  making 
economically  soimd  America's  most  basic 
industry,  on  which  we  are  all  dependent. 

Like  the  80,000  farmers  that  marched 
in  Brussels,  the  principal  concern  of  agri- 
cxilture  is  to  improve  income,  but  there 
are  other  topics  that  are  current,  includ- 
ing a  proposal  to  abolish  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  plan  for  sharing  with 
the  States  funds  now  appropriated  for 
land  conservation  programs,  the  exten- 
sion program,  Forest  Service  grants,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  others.  There  Is 
also  the  Department  of  Transportation's 
proposed  edict  prohibiting  the  operation 
of  farm  trucks  by  farm  youths  less  than 
21  years  old.  All  of  these  are  of  particular 
concern  at  this  time. 

May  3  will  be  our  second  Farm  Forum 
Day.  In  our  first  on  March  1,  75  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  participated.  We  who 
have  the  Special  Orders  on  May  3  urge 
all  of  you  to  be  a  part  of  this  second 
Farm  Forum  Day. 


FARM  FORUM  DAY  NO.  2  SET 
MONDAY.  MAY  3 

<Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  ^ven 
permission  to  address  the  House  flor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hi^  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a,  few 
days  ago  80,000  farmers  marche^  in 
Bnissels,  demanding  that  prices  paiflfor 
their  farm  commodities  be  raised.  They 
must  have  made  their  point  strongli  be- 
cause prices  on  farm  products  were  raised 
shortly  afterward  an  average  of  6  per- 
cent hi  the  European  community. 

Better  prices  for  our  farmers  ■  and 
ranchers  who  produce  food  and  fibfr  in 
this  country  Is  also  crucial  if  they  ar^  go- 
ing to  meet  the  steady  increase  In  optrat- 
ing  costs. 

There  is  no  one  single  piece  of  leg  isla- 
tlon  that  is  a  panacea  to  solve  this  dfem- 
ma  of  agriculture.  We  will  find  solutions 


AN  ACT  TO  END  COMBAT  IN 

VIETNAM 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoxise  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  titled,  "An  Act  To 
End  CcMnbat  in  Vietnam." 

So  many  events  have  happened  of 
late — such  as  the  dubious  Laos  incur- 
sion and  the  Calley  sentence — as  to  gen- 
erate a  near  consensus  in  the  United 
States  that  the  time  has  come  to  bring 
the  military  venture  in  Southeast  Asia 
to  a  close. 

My  bill  does  not  set  a  date  certain.  It 
provides  that  UJS.  military  forces  shall 
cease  all  hostile  action  within  48  hours 
after  the  bill  is  enacted.  It  contains  a 
qualification    which    would    allow    our 


forces  to  repel  any  attacks  made  njxm 
them. 

Our  troops  would  evacuate  with  all 
possible  speed  their  encampments  In  the 
Southeast  Asia  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
Vietnam,  and  Thailand,  taking  arms  and 
equipment  for  transport  to  appropriate 
points  of  debarkation. 

The  bill  provides  asylum  for  South 
Vietnamese  leaders  and  their  families,  up 
to  25,000,  whose  lives  could  be  jeopar- 
dized by  U.S.  withdrawal. 

The  bill  recognizes  what  our  leaders 
have  barely  perceived,  namely,  that  D.S. 
prisoners  in  North  Vietnam  can  probably 
not  be  freed  unless  exchanged  for  Viet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese  prisoners 
previously  captured  by  United  States 
forces  and  turned  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese. In  order  to  secure  the  release,  for 
such  exchange,  of  such  prisoners  previ- 
ously captured  by  o\ii  forces,  my  bill  au- 
thorizes a  negotiation  fund  of  $1,000,- 
000,000  that  coiild  be  offered  as  compen- 
sation to  South  Vietnam  for  such  release. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  dwell  a 
little  longer  on  this  aspect  of  Vietnam 
prisoner  negotiations,  which  has  not  been 
well  recognized  in  the  United  States  as 
yet,  but  I  submit  again  that  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  major  consequence  in  the  ne- 
gotiations for  U.S.  prisoner  release.  As 
you  know,  it  has  been  the  practice  for  the 
U.S.  miUtary,  when  capturing  North 
Vietnamese  or  Vietcong  prisoners,  to  turn 
them  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese  for 
imprisonment.  I  do  not  have  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  when  the  time  comes  for 
negotiations  for  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  in  North  Vietnam,  the  question 
of  releasing  prisoners  held  on  our  side 
will  be  raised. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Korean 
war  dragged  on  for  nearly  a  year  because 
the  negotiations  foundered  on  the  ques- 
tion of  prisoner  exchange.  It  is  unlikely 
that  negotiations  at  the  close  of  the  Viet- 
nam hostility  can  be  completed  in  a  con- 
text that  avoids  the  difficult  problem  of 
prisoner  exchange. 

Now,  the  position  of  the  United  States 
vis-a-vis  the  prisoners  of  the  other  side 
that  the  United  States  has  captured  and 
turned  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  is 
very  weak  indeed.  Here  again,  we  have 
another  example  of  the  mistakes  in  judg- 
ment that  were  made  by  our  military  and 
civil  officials  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Vietnam  hostilities.  By  passing  up 
the  responsibility  of  holding  the  prison- 
ers captured  by  our  forces,  and  by  turn- 
ing them  over  to  the  Saigon  control,  we 
have  lost  the  most  effective  lever  that 
might  permit  us  to  negotiate  successfully 
for  the  release  of  American  prisoners 
held  in  North  Vietnam. 

Since  this  painful  difficulty  must  be 
overcome,  and  there  is  not  an  easy  strat- 
egy for  doing  it,  I  offer  in  my  bUl  the 
negotiation  fund  of  $1  billion  to  facili- 
tate the  exchange  of  prisoners. 

I  think  the  fund  would  not  be  without 
interest  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment if  it  was  offered  to  secure  the 
release  by  them  of  those  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  turned  oyer 
by  our  forces  during  the  course  of  the 
war  to  South  Vietnamese  custody.  Sucn 
released  prisoners  could  then  be  ex- 
changed for  U.S.  prisoners  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  perhaps  for  South  Viet- 
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namese  also  hdd  prisoner  in  North  Viet- 

This  process  which  suggests  ransom  is 
not  one  that  will  generate  much  cheer 
gjBongst  Americans,  smd  it  does  not  in 
oie  However,  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  American  prisoners  held  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  clearly  not  going 
to  be  released  as  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues, unless  .we  turn  to  hideous  esca- 
lation; in  such  case  the  American  pris- 
oners would  no  doubt  be  lost.  Therefore, 
we  must  turn  to  a  mode  of  negotiations 
[(S  their  release  that  certainly  contrib- 
utes nothing  to  our  pride.  In  my  judg- 
attnt,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  pretty  much 
the  sole  avenue  open  to  us  within  the 
piemises  as  they  exist  today. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  provides 
that  the  President  shall  acquaint  the 
South  Vietnamese  Oovernment  of  our 
purposes  under  this  bill,  and  that  he  will 
turn  over  to  them  equipment  of  an  eco- 
nomic, but  not  of  a  military,  nature  to 
belp  them  in  making  the  economic  and 
social  adjustments  that  follow  from  the 
0J3.  withdrawal.  All  permanent  installa- 
tions built  or  provided  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
enunent  in  the  past  and  located  in  those 
Southeast  Asia  States  would  be  turned 
over  to  them  respectively. 

Also  the  bill  provides  for  the  asylum 
outside  those  States  for  their  public  lead- 
ers whose  lives  would,  presumably,  be 
jeopardized  by  U.S.  military  departure. 
The  bill  sets  a  limit  of  25,000  persons, 
including  families  of  the  leaders,  who 
might  be  granted  this  asylum. 

Other  bills  introduced  in  Congress  for 
ending  the  Vietnam  conflict  have  con- 
tained broad  provisions  that  asylum 
would  be  granted  to  any  and  all  who 
might  seek  it.  To  me  this  open-ended  ar- 
rangement is  beyond  our  capacity  to  ful- 
fllL  It  almost  irresponsibly  overlooks  the 
logistics  of  caring  for  every  Vietnamese 
who  might  want  to  leave  his  country. 

The  concluding  provision  of  my  bill 
would  allow  asylum  for  the  aforesaid 
limited  nimiber  of  persons  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  notwith- 
standing any  existing  law  which  pro- 
hibits such  immigration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  one  who  believes 
that  a  settlement  in  Vietnam  can  be 
readily  attained  in  the  near  future 
through  negotiations.  The  sole  function 
of  negotiations  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  is  the  release  of  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  held  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. All  the  rest  of  our  disengagement 
can  be  handled  not  so  much  by  negotia- 
tions as  by  action.  Let  us  heed  the  desires 
of  most  Americans  and  manifest  the  res- 
olution to  take  the  action  that  the  pres- 
ent Southeast  Asia  situation  clearly  de- 
mands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  transcript  of  my  bill 
follows  below: 

HJl.  7337 
A  bill  to  end  combat  in  Vietnam 

Be  tt  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  hereafter  as  the  "Act  to 
End  Combat  In  Vietnam." 

8bc.  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  enactment  of  this 
leglalatlon,  all  United  States  Armed  Forces 
sliaU  cease  all  mUltary  combat  and  mUltary 
wpport  missions  In  the  States  of  Cambodia, 


Laos,  Vietnam,  and  ThaUand,  subject  only  to 
the  q\iallficatlon  that  United  States  Armed 
Forces  may.  In  order  to  repel  attacks  made 
upon  them,  use  such  force  as  may  be  neces- 
sary at  the  scene  of  any  attacks,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  self-protection  only. 

(b)  Such  United  States  Armed  Forces 
shall,  with  all  possible  speed,  evacuate  their 
arms  and  military  support  equipment  from 
outposts  and  encampments  in  the  aforesaid 
States.  Such  United  States  Armed  Forces 
shall,  with  all  possible  speed,  proceed  with 
their  arms  and  equipment  to  appropriate 
points  of  debarkation,  and  from  there  they 
shall,  together  with  their  arms  and  equip- 
ment, be  transported  to  stations  and  poets 
under  the  command  of  the  United  States  In 
places  other  than  the  aforesaid  States  of 
Cambodia,  Laos,  Vietnam,  and  ThaUand. 

(c)  Commencing  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  aU  United  States  equipment  with  a 
military  purpose  not  heretofore  turned  over 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  or  other  allied  forces 
shall  be  removed  from  Southeast  Asia  and 
transported  to  stations  and  posts  under  the 
command  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  A  report  by  the  Defense  Department 
of  all  military  equipment  disposition  under 
control  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act  wiU  be  made 
to  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  each  month 
until  all  logistical  exercises  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  have  been 
exhausted. 

SBC.  3.  In  accordance  with  the  Intent  ex- 
pressed in  this  Act,  the  Congress  authorizes 
the  President  to  conduct  such  negotiations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  release 
from  captivity  of  aU  United  States  personnel, 
either  military  or  civilian,  who  are  held 
prisoner  as  a  consequence  of  the  recent  hos- 
tUltles  In  the  aforesaid  states.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  a  negotiation  fund  of 
$1,000,000,000  is  hereby  authorized.  Such 
fund  to  be  spent  in  any  aspect  of  the  nego- 
tiation for  release  of  United  States  personnel 
held  prisoner.  The  negotiation  fund  shaU  be 
used  to  facilitate  the  release  of  prisoners 
previously  captured  by  the  United  States 
and  held  In  custody  by  allied  states,  If  that 
will  facilitate  the  release  of  United  States 
prisoners. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress  further  authorizes  the 
President  to  convey  Immediately  to  the  heads 
of  states  that  have  been  allied  with  the 
United  States  In  Cambodia,  Laos,  Vietnam, 
and  ThaUand.  advice  of  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  He  is  authorized  to  turn 
over  to  them  such  equipment  of  an  economic, 
but  not  military,  nature  as  could  be  helpful 
to  them  m  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. The  authorization  shall  Include  all 
permanent  installations  buUt  or  provided  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  past, 
and  located  within  the  territory  of  the  afore- 
said States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  Vietnam,  and 
ThaUand. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shaU  provide  for 
asyliun  outside  the  territory  of  the  aforesaid 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  Vietnam,  and 
Thailand,  of  public  leaders  to  the  number 
of  25.000  persons  Including  members  of 
famUles,  dweUlng  In  those  states  whose  lives 
would,  presumably,  be  jeopardized  by  a  de- 
parture of  United  States  MlUtary  Forces 
from  the  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  Vietnam, 
and  Thailand.  Provision  of  asylum  for  such 
persons  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  permissible  notwithstanding  any 
existing  law  or  regulation  limiting  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States. 


A  BREAK  FOR  OUR  NATION'S 
LAWMEN 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
many  reasons  to  be  proud  of  my  col- 
league from  New  York  City,  Congress- 
man BuGGi,  the  author  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Officers'  Bill  of  Rights.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  the  fact  that  oiu:  par- 
ents came  from  the  same  village  in  the 
province  of  Emilia  in  Italy.  His  own 
career  is  one  to  bring  credit  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  He  is  the  only 
member  from  the  State  of  New  York's 
PoUce  Department  to  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Hall  of  Fame,  he  holds  the 
coveted  medal  of  honor  award  from  the 
New  York  City  PoUce  Department,  and 
has  been  injured  and  has  suffered  in 
the  line  of  duty  with  the  New  York  Po- 
lice Department.  Congressman  Biaggi 
brings  with  this  legislation  personal 
knowledge  that  only  experience  can 
bring.  I  am  deeply  honored  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  cosponsor  the  Law  En- 
forcement Officers'  Bill  of  Rights,  and  I 
pledge  my  efforts  to  the  successfulness  of 
this  cause. 

On  the  national  scale  our  police 
forces  and  sheriff's  deputies  have  been 
demoralized  as  a  result  of  not  only  a 
growing  number  of  injuries  and  murders 
among  their  ranks,  but  by  the  verbal 
abuses  hailed  upon  them  by  dissident 
segments  of  our  society. 

In  the  face  of  both  physical  and  verbal 
assault,  our  police  and  sheriff  forces  have 
Uttle  recourse  except  individual  over- 
reaction;  over-reaction  that  can  only  re- 
sult in  tragedy  for  poUcemen,  for  the 
groups  or  individuals  they  confront,  and 
which  can  only  continue  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  oiu:  poUce  forces  in  a  downward 
spiral. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Bill  of 
Rights  provides  for  means  by  which  law 
officers  can  work  for  their  betterment 
through  the  channels  open  to  the  average 
citizen  in  the  United  States.  It  provides 
that  lawmen  can  participate  in  poUtical 
activity  while  off  duty;  it  provides  that 
an  officer  of  the  law  can  bring  civil  suit 
against  others  for  damages  arising  out 
of  official  duties;  it  provides  policemen 
the  right  of  counsel  during  interrogation. 
Of  equal  importance,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers'  Bill  of  Rights  establishes 
a  Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Grievance 
Commission  to  be  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  police  forces,  from 
government,  and  from  the  general  pub- 
lic. Such  a  commission  holds  out  the 
promise  of  recourse  to  the  pohce  officer 
other  than  direct,  face-to-face  dealings 
with  those  with  whom  he  has  contact  in 
the  course  of  his  work. 

In  my  State  of  Wyoming,  law  enforce- 
ment officers  face  unique  and  particular 
problems.  Because  of  our  sparse  popula- 
tion and  the  great  distances  between 
towns,  our  State  has  become  a  haven  for 
the  lawless  from  more  populated  areas 
with  better  apprehension  facilities. 

The  policemen,  the  sheriffs,  the  high- 
way patrolmen  of  Wyoming  need  better 
salaries  and  better  law  enforcement  fa- 
cilities. Most  importantly,  the  policemen 
of  Wyoming  need  the  encouragement 
that  the  Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Bill 
of  Rights  offers. 

Wyoming  lawmen,  and  police  forces 
across  the  Nation,  are  in  desperate  need 
of  career  opportunity  and  prestige.  With 
the  Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Bill  of 
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Rights,  a  career  in  the  police  force  again 
has  a  chance  of  regaining  the  dignity  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  I 

TRUTH-IN-NEWS       BROAPCA^TINa 
BILL  GAINS  COSPONSOR3 

(Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  waa  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Jiis  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MINSHAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
introdxicing  my  truth-in-news  broad- 
casting legislation  with  cosponsorsjtoday, 
I  am  greatly  encouraged  that  we  Bre  on 
the  way  to  separating  fact  from  fantasy 
in  news  and  public  affairs  programing. 

Pubhc  response  to  this  bUl  ha»  been 
entirely  enthusiastic,  with  words  of  com- 
mendation coming  from  citizens  $11  the 
way  frran  California  to  Connecticut. 

I  wish  to  express  my  apprecialjion  to 
the  six  colleagues  who  are  adding  their 
names  as  cosponsors  to  the  bllj:  Mr. 
GuBSER,  of  California;  Mr.  TKAoftn,  of 
California;  Mr.  Veysey.  of  CaUlomla; 
Mr.  Wagconnzr.  of  Louisiana;  Mr. 
Whitkhurst,  of  Virginia;  and  Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAMs,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  hope  that  when 
we  meet  again  after  Easter  recesa  other 
Members  wUl  also  Join  in  sponsoring  the 
measure.  I 

To  recapitulate  briefly,  truth-in-news 
broadcasting  makes  very  simple  raquire- 
ments  of  radio  and  television  Ucensees. 
I'''  Any     program     containing     sequences 

which  have  been  staged,  edited  lor  al- 
tered, including  interviews  that  may 
have  been  rearranged  or  altered  io  that 
questions  and  answers  are  taken  lout  of 
context,  shall  be  so  identified  by  the  li- 
censee for  the  information  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

Contrary  to  objections  raised  by  a  few 
in  this  branch  of  the  news  media,  my 
legislation  would  not  prohibit  them  from 
continuing  to  stage,  dramatize  or  alter 
news  sequences  or  interviews.  Its  would 
merely  require  that  they  clearly  and 
pubhcly  label  such  productions  fot  what 
they  are.  Presently  the  TV-radio  news 
audience  has  no  way  of  knowing :  where 
truth  leaves  off  and  the  media's  ijianip- 
ulatlon  of  facts  takes  over.  1 

There  is  precedence  for  this,  of  course. 
Newspapers  and  periodicals  label  adver- 
tisements for  what  they  are.  Public  serv- 
ice and  political  announcements  njust  be 
so  identified  on  the  air.  We  are  Bll  fa- 
miliar with  the  phrase,  "portions  |of  the 
preceding  were  recorded."  i 

Constitutionally  gimranteed  freedoms 
of  the  first  amendment  are  in  iio  way 
impaired  by  truth-in-news  broadc^ting, 
and  the  rights  of  American  newe  con- 
sumers will  be  considerably  enhanced  by 
its  enactment.  Never  before  in  oar  his- 
tory has  the  right  to  know  the  trut^  been 
more  important.  My  bill  would  |>e  one 
step  toward  helping  assure  that  rlfeht. 

On  Wednesday,  April  28,  I  plan  a 
special  order,  at  which  time  I  iniite  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  join  with  me 
on  the  House  floor  ha  this  crusape  for 
truth-in-news  broadcasting.  j 


^abx 


THE   NEWS   MEDIA   MUST   ASpUME 
r       ITS  SHARE  OP  THE  BLAMP 

(Mr.    HENDERSON   asked   and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wtis 
extrenjely  interested  to  note  that  at  a 
combined  meeting  of  the  American  Le- 
gion and  YFW  posts  in  the  town  of  Dimn, 
N.C.,  in  my  district,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  which  specifically  laid  the  blame 
for  the  Galley  trial  and  conviction  on  the 
national  newfe  media. 

Singled  out  for  particular  mention 
were  CBS-TV  and  Life  magazine  -which, 
the  resolution  states,  "persecuted  Lieu- 
tenant Galley  by  pushing  him  into  a  trial 
that  should  not  have  be^  held  and  in 
all  probability  would  not  have  been  held 
without  the  furor  generated  by  biased 
news  reporting." 

It  is  possible  that  the  resolution  may 
be  just  a  bit  strong,  but  we  caimot  fail 
to  take  note'  of  the  fact  that  we  read,  see, 
and  hear  about  tiie  war  in  Vietnam  what 
the  network  news  editors,  wire  service 
reporters,  and  newspaper  editors  have 
chosen  to  let  us  read,  see,  and  hear. 

If  the  media  chooses  to  play  up  My  Lai 
and  play  down  atrocities  like  the  Hue 
massacre  and  the  Tet  offensive,  it  is  easy 
to  establish  the  Impression  that  the 
American  armed  services  are  acting  with 
unnecessary  cruelty  while  the  enemy  is 
wEiging  the  war  in  a  more  conventional 
manner. 

If  the  nledia  chooses  to  play  up  the  ac- 
tion of  a  single  platoon  in  refusing  to 
obey  an  order  to  advance  instead  of  the 
actions  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
men  who  without  hesitation  risk  their 
liver,  daily  in  carrying  out  their  orders, 
they  can  give  the  impression  that  our 
troop  morale  in  Vietnam  is  low  and  that 
our  soldiers  there  are  inferior  to  those 
who  have  served  in  other  wars  or  other 
times. 

If  the  media  chooses  to  give  broad  cov- 
erage to  small  groups  of  protesters  and 
demonstrators  and  ignore  the  raUies, 
meetings,  and  actions  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  loyal  Americans  who  still 
cling  to  the  time  honored  precept,  "my 
country — right  or  wrong,"  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  impression  is  given  that 
protest  and  irresponsibilities  are  the  pre- 
vaiUng  practices  in  our  Nation. 

It  is  true  that  the  media,  as  it  so  often 
reminds  us,  does  not  make  the  news.  It 
only  reports  the  news. 

But  what  the  media  is  avoiding  is  the 
obvious  fact  that  it — and  only  it — decides 
what  the  news  is.  There  have  been  proven 
instances  of  carefully  staged  fllmings 
being  woven  into  so-called  documentaries 
with  no  revelation  of  this  fact  being  given 
to  the  public. 

While  such  Instances  may  be  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  nde,  it  is  a  fact 
that  every  day  the  media  make  the  basic 
decision  on  what  to  report  and  what  not 
to  report.  These  decisions  are  made  by 
human  beings  with  their  inescapable 
prejudices,  their  opinions,  and  their  ex- 
perience. It  Is  impossible  for  them  to  di- 
vorce their  backgrounds  and  their  pre- 
dispositions from  this  decisionmaking 
process. 

When  everyone  on  a  particular  news 
team  or  editorial  staff  is  liberal,  just  as 
surely  as  the  sun  rises  tomorrow,  the 
news  reported  by  such  a  team  or  ap- 
proved by  such  a  staff  will  reflect  a  liberal 
viewpoint. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  staff  is  con- 
servative, the  news  reported  will  reflect 
that  viewpoint. 

Many  of  my  constituents  believe  that 
the  hberal  press  has  deUberately  \ise6 
the  My  Lai  incident  and  every  other  one 
it  could  and  to  try  to  turn  American  pub- 
lic opinion  against  our  involvement  in 
Ictdochina. 

I  agree  with  tlie  Vice  President  that 
we  cannot  and  must  not  attempt  to  es- 
tablish censorship  or  coersive  measures 
to  control  the  news  media  and  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  ameiKiment  must  be 
preserved.  But  in  the  long  nm,  a  biased 
press  will  destroy  itself. 

The  American  pubUc  must  learn  not 
only  to  scrutinize  carefully  what  the 
news  media  say,  but  also  to  be  aware  of 
what  they  do  not  say. 


THE    GALLEY    TRIAL 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
viction and  subsequent  life  in  prison  soi- 
tence  handed  to  Lt.  William  Calley  by 
mihtary  court  at  Fort  Benning,  Qa.,  last 
week  has  brought  widespread  critldsm 
from  throughout  the  coimtry. 

In  my  own  State  of  Alabama,  I  would 
say  without  reservations  that  the  Calley 
trial  continues  to  be  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation.  The  almost  unanimoua 
ground  sweU  of  public  opinion  in  support 
of  Lieutenant  Calley  has  generated  the 
highest  of  public  outcry  since  the  Japa- 
nese Air  Force  bombed  Pearl  Harbor  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  U. 

After  spending  the  weekend  in  my  dis- 
trict,  I  can  say  without  hesitation  that 
Alabamians  are  solidly  united  behind 
Lieutenant  Calley.  Our  district  ofiSces 
have  received  more  than  500  personal 
telephone  calls  protesting  the  Calley  ver- 
dict and  our  offices  continue  to  be 
swamped  with  piles  of  personal  letters 
written  in  the  lieutenant's  behalf. 

On  Friday  of  last  week.  I  spoke  to  an 
ei.timated  crowd  of  more  than  1.000  con- 
cerned citizens  on  Noble  Street  In  Annls- 
ton,  Ala.,  at  a  rally  protesting  the 
decision  handed  down  by  the  military 
court.  In  the  city  of  Jacksonville,  Just 
north  of  Annlston,  schools  were  dis- 
missed, businesses  were  closed  so  that 
residents  of  that  city  could  attend  the 
rally.  Following  the  meeting,  I  received 
petitions  from  a  number  of  high  schools, 
industries,  civic  clubs,  and  veterans  or- 
ganizations and  Just  average  citizens  pro- 
testing the  verdict.  The  following  day, 
I  received  a  petition  circulated  by  the 
police  department  in  my  hcwnetown  of 
Sylacauga  and  more  petitions  were  re- 
ceived In  my  district  oflBce  on  Monday  of 
this  week.  We  now  have  more  than  15,000 
signatures  on  these  petitions  which  will 
be    forwarded  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Alabama 
and  of  this  Nation  are  up  In  arms.  E'v- 
erywbere  I  went  over  the  weekend,  there 
were  bumper  stickers  saying  "Free  Lieu- 
tenant Calley."  On  Friday  of  last  week, 
the  Governor  of  my  State  of  Alabama,  the 
Honorable   George   C.   Wallace,   visited 
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yedtenflnt  Calley  In  his  quarters  at  Port 
^^nring  as  a  representative  of  the  people 
Jfllabama.  Yet  the  Washington  Post 
fplt  obligated  to  criticize  the  Governor  for 
^  visit  Although  the  satae  Washington 
Post  Life  magazine,  and  other  publlca- 
dOTS  saw  nothing  wrong  hi  the  page 
q)reftds  which  this  media  used  in  pretrial 
oobllcity  which  most  surely  had  a  bear- 
ing on  bringing  this  matter  to  trial  hi  the 
flrst  place. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  de- 
rision m  deferring  the  sentence  to  con- 
anement  pending  the  outcome  of  Utiga- 
♦lon  The  people  of  my  State  and  of  the 
Nation  will  be  following'  this  case  closely 
as  It  goes  through  the  appellate  proce- 
dure. 

SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

(Ur.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ^      ^  . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  great- 
ly disturbed  bv  recent  reports  indicating 
thjt  the  President's  much-heralded  re- 
0t  on  Vietnam  tonight  will  only  be  an- 
other numbers  game. 

Officials  of  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments testified  yesterday  that  they 
we-^e  against  linking  the  POW  issue  with 
changes  In  the  U.S.  military  or  political 
[MllcJes  on  the  Indochina  war.  And  Secre- 
tary Laird  was  unresponsive  last  night 
ta  an  appeal  from  nine  members  of  the 
PrMldent's  own  political  party  caning 
for  a  new  initiative. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speakei',  the  President 
will  have  to  do  more  than  Just  announce 
further  troop  withdrawals.  This  much 
is  expected  and  predictable.  Rather  what 
we  need  is  a  strong  initiative  from  the 
Chief  Executive  In  the  hopes  of  break- 
ing the  deadlock  in  the  negotiations  and 
on  the  battlefront. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  President  today, 
I  have  projMDsed  that  he  Immediately 
order  a  total  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican troops  from  Southeast  Asia  before 
December  31,  1971,  However,  such  an 
order  should  be  rescindable  if  the  North 
^etnamese,  the  Vietcong  and  the  Pathet 
Lao  do  not  release  all  American  prison- 
ers of  war.  Additionally,  he  should  call  for 
an  immediate  cease-fire  to  facilitate  the 
troop  withdrawal.  Such  a  plan  could 
bring  our  boys  home  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

It  is  quickly  becoming  clear  to  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  that  the  President's 
"light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel"  may  only 
be  a  mirage.  Continued  talk  of  large  re- 
sidual forces  and  a  dragged-out  support 
force  commitment  have  dashed  all  hopes 
that  Mr.  Nixon  would  keep  his  campaign 
promise  to  end  the  war. 

In  March  of  1969, 1  asked  the  Pi-esldent 
to  initiate  proposals  that  would  set  a 
date  and  the  conditions  for  total  UJ3. 
'ilthdrawal.  In  addition.  I  have  consist- 
ently supported  efforts  both  public  and 
private  to  develop  and  pass  legislation 
that  would  help  end  the  war.  And  I  will 
do  so  again  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

We  cannot  continue -to  wait  for  the 
other  side  to  move.  The  Vietnamlzatlon 
program  seems  to  have  worked  well.  It 
certainly  appears  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  fully  capable  of  protecting 


themselves.  A  continued  policy  based  on 
this  effort  Is  no  longer  sufBclent.  My  pro- 
posal would  certainly  be  a  strong  step 
toward  bringing  about  the  peace  that  all 
peoples  of  the  world  bo  desperately  seek. 


PROPOSED  INVESTIGATION 
OP  THE  FBI 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.^ 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement of  our  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  Mr.  Boccs,  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  put  taps  on 
the  phones  of  Members  of  Congress  Is  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  revelations  about  the 
■mconstitutional  behavior  and  incompe- 
tence of  that  division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  We  are  all  hi  Mr.  Boggs'  debt 
for  he  has  done  a  service  to  this  country 
in  making  public  tWs  latest  outrage.  But 
it  is  only  the  latest  example. 

More  and  more  freauently  the  bizarre 
administration  of  the  FBI  comes  to  Ught 
and  I  today  introduce  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  Hou^e  Judiciary  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  entire  Bureau:  the  quality 
of  its  administration.  Including  reports 
of  a  marked  declhie  In  the  ability  of  its 
aging  Director,  the  activities  of  the 
agents  and  their  supervisors;  the  ration- 
ale choosing  which  cases  get  the  special 
effort,  the  methods  used  in  gatherine 
evidence,  the  accuracy  of  the  statistical 
measures  of  bureau  activity,  and  person- 
nel policies  and  practices. 

Recent  events  have  made  it  starkly 
evident  that  the  FBI,  bu.sy  hivestlgating 
others,  needs  someone  to  investigate  It. 
For  example,  in  recent  months  we  have 
observed  charges  again-^t  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  antlwai*  movement  originate  In 
testimony  made  before  committees  of 
Congress  and  justified  only  by  an  indict- 
ment returned  2  months  later.  In  fact, 
the  entire  history  of  the  Berrlgan  case 
has  been  one  of  Impropriety  on  the  part 
of  the  FBI.  First  there  is  the  fact  that 
the  accusations  against  Father  Berrlgan 
and  the  others  originated  in  testimony 
made  before  committees  of  Congress  by  a 
Justice  Department  ofiBcial  seeking  ex- 
panded appropriations  for  the  Biu«au 
he  heads.  Then  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  Indictments  v.'ere  returned 
with  Insufficient  evidence  in  order  to  si- 
lence criticism  of  the  original  accusation. 
There  are  further  questions:  Cto  what 
ovidence.  if  any,  did  the  grand  jurv  act? 
Why  is  an  investigation  being  conducted 
after,  rather  than  before,  the  Indict- 
ments ?  To  what  extent  did  the  statements 
of  Informers  provide  evidence  for  Indict- 
ment? To  what  extent  did  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  use  the  Immunity  laws  to 
coerce  witnesses?  How  was  Harrlsburg 
chosen  as  the  nlace  of  venue? 

I  fear  that  the  true  story  behind  the 
BerrigBSi  Indlrtments  is  an  ugly  story  of 
political  repression,  and  that  fenn  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  consider  It  politi- 
cally expedient  to  com.e  to  their  aid.  Yet 
if  we  as  elected  officials  and  as  citizens 
remain  silent  In  the  defense  of  freedom, 
the  ugly  hand  of  repression  may  next 
knock  on  our  door  In  the  night.  All 
Americans  concerned  about  dvll  liberties 


shotdd  be  vigilant  that  the  courts  not 
become  the  platforms  of  men  who  would 
use  the  perjured  testimony  of  spies,  hi- 
filtrators,  wiretaps  and  other  such  meth- 
ods to  convict  those  whose  crime  was 
that  they  loved  peace  more  than  war. 

Besides  the  Berrlgan  case,  other  exam- 
ples of  FBI  arbitrariness  and  overreach- 
mg  have  recently  come  to  light: 

An  agent  of  the  FBI,  John  F.  Shaw, 
who  criticized  In  an  academic  program 
the  administration  of  the  agency  was 
summarily  dismissed  and  effectively  pre- 
cluded from  finding  any  other  employ- 
ment; 

A  group  of  anonymous  FBI  agents  has 
indicated  thai  the  treatment  accorded 
Mr.  Shaw  was  not  unusu^ ; 

Congressional  leaders  have  disclosed 
that  the  telephones  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  been  subject  to  wiretap; 

Stolen  FBI  files  have  shown  us  that 
the  ageincy  routinely  mahitains  large  and 
inaccurate  dossiers  on  special  groups  and 
individuals — notably  the  peace  move- 
ment and  black  activist  groups— whose 
politics  the  Director  finds  personally 
offensive. 

These  incidents  show  us  that  the  FBI 
may  be  slowly  but  Inexorably  invading 
the  privacy,  the  constitutional  freedoms, 
and  the  peace  of  mind  of  us  all.  Any 
individual,  it  appears,  who  dares  to  cri- 
tichse  any  of  his  country's  policies;  any- 
one who  dares  to  suggest  that  our  war 
policy  may  be  mlBgulded,  that  some  of 
our  children  are  hungry,  that  racism  and 
sexism  are  rampant — any  such  citizen  is 
eligible  for  surveillance  by  Mr.  Hoover 
and  his  men.  The  time  for  congressional 
inquiry  into  the  activities  of  the  FBI  is 
now. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  tiie  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  a  duty  of  "continu- 
ous watchfulness  of  the  execution  by  the 
admlnlKtratlve  agencies  concerned  of  any 
laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  Is  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee. "^ 
I  call  upon  the  House  to  approve  such  an 
investigation.  After  all.  hi  the  last  anal- 
ysis, larw  and  order  depend  on  public  re- 
snect  for  the  totegrity  of  law  enforce- - 
ment  officials. 

It  seems  that  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  begin  watching  the  watchers. 


REACTION  TO  THE  CALLEY  TRIAL 

REQUIRES  MATURE  JUDGEMENT 

AMONG  US  ALL 

(Me.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  a»d  to  revise  tmd  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  previously  spoken  on  the  trial  of  Lt. 
WiUlam  Calley  although  I  have  written 
a  number  of  letters  on  the  subject.  I 
sneak  now  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
not  because  1  think  It  will  be  helpful  to 
me.  I  think  the  matter  has  lately  not  ex- 
perienced in  some  quarters  the  mature 
judgment  which  it  deserves.  In  the  first 
place,  the  case  has  not  exhausted  Its  ap- 
pellate review  and  there  Is  under  the 
Constitution  and  statutes  possible  inter- 
vention available  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  day  the  verdict  •was  rendered  I 
wrote  the  President  suggestuig  a  policy 
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that  could  include  a  pardon  or  exdluslon 
of  a  lengthy  period  of  imprLsonm^t  but 
I  did  so  in  a  manner  that  was  not  c^tical 
of  the  court  that  had  rendered  thje  ver- 
dict because  only  they  had  the  jTullest 
information  on  the  subject,  andi  all  I 
know  of  it  comes  from  newspaper  ac- 
counts. The  court  may  have  been  fully 
justified  in  their  action  and  yet  leniency 
may  now  l>e  called  for  because  of  other 
matters.  In  writing  the  President  I,  urged 
the  consideration  requested  "becapse  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  an  ^emy 
not  being  in  uniform  but  belligerent,  and 
of  the  dangers  involved  in  this  particular 
locality  from  such  nonuniformed  eijemy." 
I  also  urged  It  "because  of  the  ambigu- 
ities involved  in  the  impression  that 
Lieutenant  Calley  had  of  his  orders  and 
what  he  believed  was  his  ordered  duty 
and  the  right  thing  to  do."  ; 

These  matters  suggested  as  to  leiiiency 
go  beyond  the  technical  requirements  of 
a  legal  trial  and  even  beyond  the  evidence 
submitted  perhaps,  but  they  are  matters 
that  have  a  valid  place  in  consideration 
of  the  ultimate  handling  of  the  case.  The 
fact  that  they  did  not  play  a  stronger 
part  in  the  verdict  is  not  necessvily  a 
criticism  of  the  military  court  action. 

There  are  already  ways  under  existing 
legal  procedures  where  these  mattars  can 
have  a  bearing  on  the  ultimate  disposi- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Galley's  case.  Hoiwever, 
the  whole  situation  points  up  to  mle  that 
matters  of  a  merciful  nature  sometimes 
seem  less  easily  handled  by  military 
courts;  and  it  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
drafting  for  future  congressional  consid- 
eration amendments  to  the  Military  Code 
of  Justice  which  would  allow  a  military 
defendant  an  option  to  be  tried  in  civilian 
courts  under  certain  circumstance^.  I  am 
hopeful  by  this  process  that  a  military 
defendant  can  thereby  be  assured  that 
the  fact  that  the  defendant  wears  a  uni- 
form win  not  be  an  obstacle  to  him  in  a 
criminal  case,  even  though  sometimes  it 
may  In  fact  be  an  assistance  that  would 
not  be  available  to  a  civilian.  I  thi|ik  the 
special  obligations  of  the  public  to  a  man 
in  uniform  do  not  make  this  concept 
imduly  partial  for  the  military  adcused. 


PRODUCTION  OF  M-16  RIPI^ 

(Mr.  COTTER  asked  and  was  ■  given 
permission  to  address  the  House ;  for  1 
minute  an<}  to  revise  and  extend  liis  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  Department  of 
Defense,  through  the  ofBce  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs,  Is  in  the  process 
of  approving  a  contract  that  woiUd  fur- 
ther decrease  the  production  of  M-I6's  In 
Connecticut. 

The  contract  would  Involve  $42  million 
of  Foreign  Military  Sales  Credit  for  a 
"co-production"  plant  in  Korea.;  This 
plant  will  make  in  the  neighborhlKxi  of 
600.000  M-16  rifles. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  Members  of 
this  House  the  pressing  problems  of  un- 
employment that  beset  this  Nation. 
Given  these  problems,  I  do  not  lender- 
stand  why  we  would  consider  moving 
jobs  from  the  United  States  to  Korea. 
Let  me  be  perfectly  clear  on  one  point: 


I  do  not  for  a  minute  feel  that  we  should 
not  supply  our  Allies  with  equipment  so 
that  they  can  protect  ttiemselves.  I  am 
Just  questioning  whether  the  construc- 
tion of  plants  overseas  is  In  our  best  In- 
terest given  our  own  economic  problems. 
I  do  not  think  so. 

Thus,  I  have  written  to  the  President 
asking  him  to  have  Secretary  of  Defense 
analyze  this  contract  keeping  In  mind 
the  employment  situation  facing  this  Na- 
tion. There  have  been  many  layoffs  of 
those  involved  in  the  production  of  the 
M-16's  in  Connecticut  and  there  will  be 
more  even  without  this  contract.  I  am 
confident  that  should  we  produce  these 
rifles  for  our  Allies  in  this  coimtry,  it  will 
result  in  more  jobs  here. 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
the  President  on  this  matter. 

April  6,  1971. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  the  Colt  Firearms  Divi- 
sion of  Colt  Industries,  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, has  concluded  a  preliminary  contract 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  the  setting 
up  of  a  "co-production"  plant  In  Korea  that 
win  make  somewhere  In  the  nelght>orhood 
of  600,000  M-16  rifles. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Office  of 
Secretary  of  Defense,  International  Security 
Affairs,  has  ar-anged  for  financing  through 
the  Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales  program 
Specifically,  some  $42  million  In  F^S  credits 
will  be  made  available  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  for  the  purchase  of  capital  equipment 
and  raw  materials  In  the  United  States. 

My  question  to  you,  sir.  Is  why  can't  we 
use  PMS  credits  to  permit  the  Republic  of 
Korea  to  purchase  completed  M-16  rifies  pro- 
duced in  Hartford?  Unemployment  In  the 
defense-Eierospace  Industries  Is  bad  enough 
without  compounding  the  situation  by  sub- 
sidizing foreign  competition. 

For  your  information,  employment  at  the 
Colt's  Firearms  Division  has  fallen  from  a 
high  of  2,400  In  late  1969  during  peak  pro- 
duction of  the  domestic  M-16  program  to  a 
current  low  of  1,500  people.  Employment,  I 
understand,  is  expected  to  fall  to  1.300 
shortly. 

The  preliminary  contract,  or  Memorandum 
of  Understanding,  must  now  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  strongly  urge 
that  you  instruct  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  re-examine  this  proposed  "co-production" 
contract  in  light  of  the  pressing  employment 
situation  here. 
Sincerely. 

William  R.  Cotter, 
Member  of  Congress. 


REPRESENTATIVE  NIX  TO  INTRO- 
DUCE COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP 
BILL  HONORING  DR.  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING 

(Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
once  again  going  to  Introduce  a  com- 
memorative stamp  biU  honoring  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  other  Members  of  Congress.  Within 
the  last  week  over  100  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  cosponsored  legislation  which 
would  require  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
memorative stamp  honoring  Dr.  King. 

Another    anniversary   of    Dr.    King's 


death  has  come  and  gone.  I  have  intro- 
duced bills  for  3  years  with  scarcely  a 
flutter  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
postal  service. 

I  believe,  and  I  think  the  100  cospon- 
sors  of  this  legislation  believe,  that  it  is 
time  to  honor  Dr.  King  who  did  so  much 
during  his  lifetime  to  make  democracy 
a  reality  in  America.  Three  Civil  Rights 
Acts  are  evidence  of  that  fact. 

When  previous  bills  were  introduced, 
I  pointed  out  that  the  postal  service  did 
not  find  it  dififtcult  to  issue  commemora- 
tive stamps  honoring  Walt  Disney, 
Grandma  Moses,  Edgar  Lee  Masters! 
Henry  Ford,  Lucy  Stone,  and  others! 
Commemorative  stamps  have  been  issued 
honoring  the  American  sheep,  football, 
and  Stone  Moimtain,  Ga.;  the  Confed- 
erate War  Memorial. 

Recently  Postmaster  General  Blount 
announced  a  series  of  four  stamps  hon- 
oring the  alligator,  the  polar  bear,  a 
California  condor,  and  a  trout.  This  is 
added  to  the  previous  commemoration  of 
elephants  and  reptiles.  A  stamp  honoring 
the  artist  John  Sloan  portrays  the  pos- 
terior of  a  ferryboat. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  honor  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  who  is  honored  by  millions 
of  Americans.  Today  I  am  proud  to  an- 
nounce that  Congressmen  Koch,  Har- 
rington, MooRHEAD,  Adams,  Pulton  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs.  Green  agree  with 
me  and  have  cosponsored  this  latest  bill. 
A  complete  list  of  cosponsors  of  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
memorative stamp  honoring  Dr.  Bling  is 
attached.  So  far  there  have  been  103 
Congressmen  and  Congresswomen  who 
have  joined  in  this  effort.  I  hope  that 
Postmaster  General  Blount  has  noted 
this. 

The  list  follows: 
Cosponsors  of  Martin  Luther  King 
Commemorative  Stamp 

James  Abourezk  of  South  Dakota. 

Bella  S.  Abzug  of  New  York. 

Brock  Adams  of  Washington. 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo  of  New  Tork. 

Glen    M.  Anderson  of  California. 

William  R.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Prank  Annunzlo  of  Illinois. 

Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin. 

Herman  BadiUo  of  New  Tork. 

William  A.  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  of  New  York. 

Richard  Boiling  of  Missouri. 

John  Brademas  of  Indiana. 

Frank  J.  Brasco  of  New  York. 

James  A.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Phllldp  Burton  of  California. 

James  A.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  J.  Carney  of  Ohio. 

Shirley  Chishcrfm  of  New  York. 

William  (Bill)  Clay  of  Missouri. 

James  C.  Cleveland  of  New  Hampshire. 

George  W.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

John  Conyers.  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

Lawrence  R.  Coughlin  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  C.  Culver  of  Iowa. 

Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

George  E.  Danlelson  of  California. 

Ronald  V.  Dellums  of  California. 

John  H.  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr..  of  Michigan. 

John  D.  Dingell  of  Michigan. 

John  G.  Dow  of  New  York. 

Robert  F.  Drinan  of  Massachusetts. 

Florence  P.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

Don  Edwards  of  California. 

Joshua  EUberg  of  Michigan. 

Marvin  L.  Esch  of  Michigan. 
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Dante  B.  Pascell  of  Florida. 
Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  8.  Foley  of  Washington, 
wmiam  D.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Donald  M.  Praser  of  Minnesota. 
James  G.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  of  New  Jersey. 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of  Texas. 
Hla  T.  Orasso  of  Connecticut. 
Edith  Green  of  Oregon. 
William  J.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 
Seymour  Halpern  of  New  York. 
jMnes  M.  Hanley  of  New  York. 
Richard  T.  Hanna  of  California. 
Michael  Harrington  of  Massachusetts. 
Augustus  P.  Hawkins  of  California. 
Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 
Henry  Helstoskl  of  New  Jersey. 
Ployd  V.  Hicks  of  Washington. 
Itank  Horton  of  New  York. 
Craig  Hosmer  of  California. 
Mward  I.  Koch  of  New  York. 
Peter  N.  Kyros  of  Maine. 
Robert  L.  Leggett  of  California. 

Paul  N.  McCloekey,  Jr.  of  California. 
John  J.  McFall  of  California. 

Ray  J.  Madden  of  Indiana. 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii. 

Lloyd  Meeds  of  Washington. 

Ralph  H.  MetcaUe  of  Illinois. 

Abner  J.  Mlkva  of  Illinois. 

George  P.  Miller  of  CaUfornla. 

patsy  T.  Mink  of  Hawaii. 

Parren  J.  MltcheU  of  Maryland. 

William  S.  Moorehead  of  Pennsylvania. 

P.  Bradford  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

John  E.  Mosa  of  California. 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  J.  Patten  of  New  Jersey. 

Claude  Pepper  of  Florida. 

Otis  G.  Pike  of  New  York. 

Bertram  L.  PodeH  of  New  York. 

Ohaxles  B.  Rangel  of  New  York. 

Ogden  R.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Henry  S  Reuss  of  Wisconsin. 

Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr.  of  Michigan. 

Peter  W.  Rodtao,  Jr.  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  A.  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 

Pred  B.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 

WUllam  R.  Roy  of  Kansas. 

Philip  E.  Ruppe  of  Michigan. 

WllUam  P.  Ryan  of  New  York. 

Pernand  J.  St  Germain  of  Rhode  Island. 

Paul  8.  Sarbanes  of  Maryland. 

James  H.  Scheuer  of  New  York. 

John  P.  Selberllng  of  Ohio. 

B.  P.  81sk  of  California. 

Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio. 

Robert  O.  Tleman  of  Rhode  Island. 

Morris  K.  Udall  of  Arizona. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlln  of  California. 

Charles  A.  Vanlk  of  Ohio. 

Jerome  R.  Waldle  of  California. 

Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.  of  Ohio. 

Lester  L.  Wolff  of  New  York. 


Members  of  Congress,  were  the  very 
same  voices  who  supported  our  Vietnam 
involvement  not  too  many  years  ago:  but 
that  was  imder  other  administrations, 
and  therein  lies  the  difference. 

But  just  watch,  they  will  claim  credit 
for  successes  that  have  been  achieved  not 
because  of  their  actions  but  despite  their 
actions. 

If  the  carping  critics  had  devoted  only 
10  percent  as  much  effort  in  support  of 
the  President  as  they  have  in  trying  to 
tear  him  down,  I  feel  we  would  have  been 
out  of  Vietnam  by  now. 

For  whatever  their  motives,  they  have 
chosen  instead  to  encourage  the  Com- 
munists to  renew  their  military  efforts  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  misguided  hope 
that  the  United  States  does  not  support 
its  fighting  men,  and  might  even  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  Internal  collapse. 

No  matter  how  wild  the  accusations,  no 
matter  how  anguished  the  howls,  cer- 
tain facts  remain  indisputable. 

President  Nixon  inherited  the  worst 
political  and  military  situation  of  any 
Chief  Executive  in  many  years — a  situa- 
tion handed  to  him  by  those  who  criticize 
him  most  for  not  promptly  solving  it. 

He  has  turned  around  the  spiraling 
U.S.  Involvement  in  the  unfortimate 
Vietnam  conflict,  and  is  getting  us  out  of 
it  in  a  fashion  that  will  leave  the  South 
Vietnamese  with  the  capability  to  handle 
their  own  defense. 

Perhaps  the  President's  critics  fear, 
more  than  anything  else,  that  he  is  suc- 
ceeding in  Southeast  Asia. 


I  also  urge  those  Members  who  have 
not  filed  their  own  reports  to  give  early 
attention  to  the  matter. 


SUPPORT  AMERICA 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  2  years  our  President  has 
been  the  target  of  an  unprecedented  bar- 
rage of  criticism  for  his  efforts  in  wind- 
ing down  this  Nation's  military  involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia. 

Once  that  is  accomplished.  I  predict 
the  very  people  who  have  done  every- 
thing to  tear  dovm  the  President  and 
frustrate  his  efforts  toward  Vietnamiza- 
tion  of  the  war  will  be  the  very  first  ones 
in  line  to  claim  credit  for  the  Nixon  suc- 
cess. 
:  Many  of  the  critics,  Including  some 


PRINCIPAL  ASSISTANTS  OF  MEM- 
BERS REQUIRED  TO  FILE  UNDER 
FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  RULE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
time  is  fleeting  for  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  House  rule  XLTV  (44), 
the  financial  cilsclosure  rule. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  which  has 
administrative  authority  over  the  rule, 
I  take  this  means  of  reminding  those 
Members  who  have  not  yet  responded, 
that  the  committee  needs  their  designa- 
tions of  "principal  assistants,"  as  pro- 
nded  in  the  rule,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Likewise,  some  committee  chairmen 
have  not  yet  furnished  the  committee  the 
names  of  committee  staff  personnel  who, 
in  their  judgment,  should  file  the  finan- 
cial reports.  _^   . 

The  rule  requires  that  these  reports  be 
in  the  committee's  hands  not  later  than 
April  30,  but  to  date  nearly  a  third  of  the 
Members  have  not  even  designated  "prin- 
cipal assistants"  for  the  purpose  of  the 

rule. 

Letters  were  sent  to  all  Members  the 
first  week  in  February  requesting  these 
designations.  Forms  were  enclosed  for 
listing  the  designations.  Similar  letters 
and  forms  were  sent  to  all  committee 
chairmen  at  the  same  time. 

Our  committe  needs  these  designations 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  provide  the 
designated  employees  with  the  proper  fi- 
nancial disclosure  forms  in  time  for  them 
to  meet  the  April  30  deadline. 


HEARINGS  ON  HEALTH  MANPOWER 
TO  BEGIN  APRIL  20 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment has  scheduled  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington on  legislation  which  will  begin  to 
alleviate  our  national  crisis  in  the  health 
manpower  field.  On  AprU  20.  21,  and  22, 
1971.  the  subcommittee  will  conduct 
hearings  on  H.R.  4155,  "The  Compre- 
hensive Health  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1971"  and  H.R  4618.  "The  Nurse  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1971"  and  related 

bills.  ,  ^    , 

Mr  Speaker,  the  principal  emphasis 
on  health  legislation  during  the  past 
decade  has  been  on  the  means  of  pay- 
ment to  providers  of  health  services. 
Hopefully  during  the  1970's  more  empha- 
sis will  be  placed  on  the  deUvery  of 
health  services  and  the  means  by  which 
the  quality  of  health  care  in  these  United 
States  can  be  Improved. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  today's 
shortage  of  physicians  in  the  United 
States  approaches  50,000  and  that  the 
shortage  of  nurses  is  three  times  that 
niunber.  The  population  explosion,  coup- 
led with  the  rapid  movement  into  the 
metropolitan  areas,  has  left  ovu*  Nation 
bare  of  health  personnel.  For  example, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  where 
members  of  the  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings last  week,  we  were  told  of  the  total 
inadequacy  of  health  care  in  many  of 
the  rural  areas  of  that  State.  In  one  rural 
Kansas  community,  a  7-year  effort  to 
obtain  a  physician— which  has  Included 
contacting  250  doctors  with  promises  of 
immediate  construction  of  a  clinic  with 
community  funds— has  only  met  failure. 
In  another  Kansas  county,  a  resident 
testified  that  farm  animals  receive  better 
care  than  human  beings. 

Yet  we  are  told,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  of 
the  12  000  applicants  turned  away  from 
medical  schools  each  year.  10,000  are 
qualified  to  be  admitted  to  medical 
colleges.  ^    ^ 

Mr  Speaker,  the  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  subcommittee  is  designed 
to  provide  this  country  with  increased 
health  manpower  at  a  dramatic  rate. 
Moreover,  the  legislation  is  designed  to 
encourage  medical  schools  and  their 
counterparts  to  establish  new  programs 
and  develop  innovative  modifications  of 
existing  programs  which  will  help  allevi- 
ate shortages  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  in  rural  and  other  fi- 
nancial distressed  areas. 

I  welcome  the  participation  of  my  col- 
leagues in  these  efforts. 

PRESIDENT'S   INTERVENTION   IN 
CALLEY  CASE 

(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  want  to 
compliment  the  prosecutor  in  the  dalley 
case.  Capt.  Aubrey  M.  Daniel  ni,  far  the 
statement  which  he  made  with  resp^t  to 
the  Tfe^ident's  ictervention  in  thatjcase. 
I  like  to  think  that  the  United  gtates 
Army  always  will  reflect  the  devotlpn  to 
dirty  and  to  the  rule  of  law  which  Ib  ex- 
«mpllfled  by  the  very  fine  statemeiit  by 
Caiptaln  Daniel.  j 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  complete  t^Tct  of  Captain 
Daniel's  letter  to  the  President: 
naer  or  Captain  Dakhl's  Lettxb  to  ^dcon 
,  ow  Caujet  Case  1 

Tllts'l?  Ik  complete  text  of  a  letter  sent  to 
Presjtlent  Nixon  by  Army  Capt.  Aubrey  M. 
Daniel.  Ill,  prosecutor  In  the  trial  of  Lti  Wil- 
liam L.  Call«^  Jr.  Copies  also  were  sent  jto  six 
senators  .- 

Sir:  It  Is  very  mfflcult  for  me  to  Iknow 
where  to  begin  In  this  letter  as  I  am  nfit  ac- 
customed to  wrttlng  letters  of  protest,  t  only 
hope  that  I  can  find  the  words  to  confey  to 
you  my  feelings  as  a  United  States  citizen 
and  as  an  attorney,  who  believes  that  respect 
for  the  law  Is  one  of  the  fundamental  bases 
upon  which  this  nation  Is  founded. 

On  Nov.  26.  19^9,  you  Issued  the  following 
statement  through  your  press  secretary,  Mr. 
Ronald  Zlegler  in  referring  to  the  M^  Lai 
Incident: 

"An  Incident  such  aa  that  alleged  14  this 
case  Is  In  direct  violation  not  only  of  U.S. 
military  piollcy  but  Is  also  abhorrent  vp  the 
conscience  of  all  the  American  peoplei  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  continuing  his  In- 
vestigation. Appropriate  action  Is  and  Will  be 
taken  to  assiire  that  Illegal  and  Immoral  con- 
duct as  alleged  be  dealt  with  In  accordance 
with  the  strict  ruleo  of  military  Justice. 

"This  incident  should  not  be  allowed  to 
reflect  on  the  some  million  and  a  qitarter 
young  Americans  who  have  now  returned  to 
the  United  States  after  having  served  in  Viet- 
nam with  great  courage  and  dlstlnctio»." 

NOT   tttsthted 

At  the  time  you  Issued  this  statemtnt.  a 
general  courtmartlal  had  been  directed  for  a 
resolutlos  of  the  ehargas^  which  had  been 
brought  agamst  Lieutenant  Wnilam  L,  Gal- 
ley Jr.  for  his  Involvement  at  My  Lai. 

On  Dec.  8,  1970.  you  were  personally  Mked 
to  comment  on  the  My  Lai  incident  at  a  press 
conference.  At  that  time  you  made  th^  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"What  appears  was  certainly  a  maatecre, 
and  under  no  circumstances  was  it  Jusitfled. 

"One  of  the  goals  we  are  fighting  ijor  in 
Vietnam  is  tp  keep  the  people  from  9outh 
Vietnam  having  imposed  upon  them  a^  gov- 
ernment which  has  atrocity  against  civilians 
as  one  of  its  policies.  [ 

"We  cannot  ever  condone  or  use  atrocities 
against  civilians  in  order  to  accomplish  that 
goal." 

These  expressions  of  what  I  believed  to  be 
your  sentiments  were  truly  reflective  of  my 
own  feelings  when  I  was  given  the  align- 
ment of  prosecuting  the  charges  whlc4  b^ 
been  preferred  against  Lt.  Galley.  My  feel- 
ings were  generated  not  by  emotionaUsin  of 
self-righteous  Indignation  but  by  my  kaowl- 
edge  of  the  evidence  of  the  case,  the!  laws 
of  this  nation  In  which  I  so  strongly  believe, 
and  my  own  conscience. 

I  knew  that  I  had  been  given  a  gre^t  re- 
sponsibility and  I  only  hoped  that  I  ^ould 
be  able  to  dlsch£irge  jay  duties  and  repre- 
sent the  United  States  in  a  manner  ■s»hich 
would  be  a  oredlt  to  the  legal  professito  In 
our  system  of  Justice.  I  undertook  the  prose- 
cution of  the  case  without  any  ulterlon  mo- 
tives for  personal  gain  either  flxiancl$U  or 
political.  My  only  desire  was  to  fulfitt  my 
dnty  as  a  prosecutor  and  see  that  Jxtstice 
was  done  in  accordance  with  the  la^  of 
this  nation. 


I  dedicated  myself  totally  to  this  end  from 
November  of  1969  until  the  trial  was  con- 
cluded. Throughout  the  proceedings  there 
wEw  criticism  of  the  prosecution  but  I  lived 
with  the  abiding  conviction  that  once  the 
facte  and  the  law  had  been  presented  there 
would  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  rea- 
sonable person  about  the  necessity  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  case  and  the  ultimate 
verdict.  I  was  mistaken. 

trial  rAIB 

The  trial  of  Lt.  Galley  was  conducted  In 
the  finest  tradition  of  our  legal  system.  It 
was  in  every  respect  a  fair  trial  in  which 
every  legal  right  of  Lt.  Galley  was  fully  pro- 
tected. It  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  mili- 
tary justice  system  which  has  previously 
been  subject  to  much  criticism  was  a  fair 
system.  Throughout  the  trial,  the  entire 
system  was  under  the  constant  scrutiny  of 
the  mass  media  and  the  public,  and  the 
trial  of  Galley  was  also  in  a  very  real  sense 
the  trial  of  the  military  Judicial  system. 

However,  there  wias  never  an  attack  lodged 
by  any  member  of  the  media  concerning 
the  fairness  of  the  trial.  There  could  be 
no  such  allegation  Justifiably  made. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  ever  been 
a  trial  in  which  the  accused's  rights  were 
more  fully  protected,  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
fsiise  given  greater  latitude,  and  the  prose- 
cution held  to  stricter  standards.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  which  the  government  had  to 
meet  In  this  case  was  not  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  but  beyond  {>osslbllity.  The  very 
fact  that  Lt.  Galley  was  an  American  oflBcer 
being  tried  for  the  deaths  of  Vietnamese  dur- 
ing a  combat  operation  by  fellow  ofDcers 
compels   this   conclusion. 

The  Jury  selection.  In  which  customary 
procedure  was  altered  by  providing  both  the 
defense  and  the  prosecution  with  three  pre- 
emptory  challenges  instead  of  the  usual  one. 
was  carefully  conducted  to  Insure  the  im- 
partiality of  those  men  who  were  selected. 
Six  officers,  all  combat  veterans,  five  having 
served  In  Vietnam,  were  selected. 

These  six  men  who  had  served  their  coun- 
try well  were  called  upon  again  to  serve  their 
nation  as  Jurors  and  to  sit  in  Judgment  of 
Lt.  Galley  as  prescribed  by  law.  Prom  the 
time  they  took  their  oaths  until  they  ren- 
dered their  decision,  they  performed  their 
duties  in  the  very  finest  tradition  of  the 
American  legal  system. 

SERVED    WELL 

If  ever  a  Jury  followed  the  letter  of  the  law 
In  applying  It  to  the  evidence  presented,  they 
did.  TTiey  are  indeed  a  credit  to  oiu'  system 
of  Justice  and  to  the  officer  corps  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

When  the  verdict  was  rendered,  I  was 
totally  shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  reaction 
of  many  people  across  the  nation.  Much  of 
the  adverse  public  reaction  I  can  attribute 
to  people  who  have  acted  emotionally  and 
without  being  aware  of  the  evidence  that 
was  presented  and  perhaps  even  the  laws 
of  this  nation  regulating  the  conduct  of 
war. 

These  people  have  undoubtedly  viewed  Lt. 
Galley's  conviction  simply  as  the  conviction 
of  an  American  officer  for  killing  the  enemy. 
Others,  no  doubt  out  of  a  sense  of  frustration, 
have  seized  upon  the  conviction  as  a  means 
of  protesting  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  would 
prefer  to  believe  that  most  of  the  public 
criticism  has  come  from  people  who  are  not 
aware  of  the  evidence  either  because  they 
h*ve  not  followed  the  evidence  as  It  was 
presented  or  having  followed  It  they  have 
chosen  not  to  believe  It. 

Certainly,  no  one  wanted  to  believe  what 
occurred  at  My  Lai,  including  the  officers  who 
sat  in  judgment  of  Lt.  Galley.  To  believe, 
however,  that  any  large  percentage  of  the 
population  could  believe  the  evidence  which 
was  presented  and  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
Lt.  Galley  would  be  as  shocking  to  my  con- 
science as  the  conduct  itself  since  I  believe 
that  we  are  still  a  civilized  nation. 


WAB   BBTJTALITIES 

If  such  bo  the  case,  then  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  brutalized  us  more  than  I  care  to 
believe,  and  it  must  cease. 

How  shocking  it  is  if  so  many  people  acrow 
the  nation  have  failed  to  see  the  moral  issue 
which  was  Involved  In  the  trial  of  Lt.  Cal- 
ley — that  it  is  unlawful  for  an  Americaia  sol- 
dier to  summarily  execute  unarmed  and  un- 
resisting men,  women,  children,  and  b«bi«e. 

But  bow  much  more  appalling  it  is  to  see 
so  many  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  na- 
tion who  have  failed  to  see  the  moral  Issue 
or  having  seen  it.  to  compromise  it  for  politi- 
cal motives  in  the  face  of  apparent  public 
displeasure  with  the  verdict. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  all  of  the  leaden 
of  this  nation,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
leader  within  the  international  community, 
for  the  protection  of  the  weak  and  the  op^ 
pressed  regardless  of  nationality,  would  have 
either  accepted  and  supported  the  law  of 
this  coxmtry  as  reflected  by  the  verdict  of  the 
court  or  not  made  any  statement  concerning 
the  verdict  until  they  had  had  the  same 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  evidence  that 
the  members  of  the  Jury  had. 

In  view  of  yomr  previous  statements  con- 
cerning this  matter,  I  have  been  particularly 
shocked  and  dismayed  at  your  decision  to 
intervene  in  these  proceedings  in  the  midst 
of  the  public  clamor.  Your  decision  could 
only  have  been  prompted  by  the  response 
of  a  vocal  segment  of  the  population,  who 
while  no  doubt  acting  In  good  faith,  cannot 
be  aware  of  the  evidence  which  resulted  in 
Lt.  Galley's  conviction. 

BTSTEM   RTTBT 

Tour  intervention  has  in  my  opinion,  dam- 
aged the  military  Judicial  system  and  less- 
ened any  respect  it  may  have  gained  as  & 
result  of  these  proceedings.  Tou  have  sub- 
jected a  Judicial  svstem  of  this  country  to 
the  criticism  that  it  Is  sublect  to  political  in- 
fluence when  it  Is  a  fundamental  precept  of 
our  Judicial  system  that  the  le«a]  nrocesaes 
of  this  country  must  be  kept  free  from  any 
outside  Influences. 

What  will  be  the  impact  of  your  decision 
UDon  future  trials,  particularly  those  within 
the  military? 

Not  only  has  respect  for  the  leiral  process 
been  weakened  and  the  critics  of  the  mili- 
tary Judicial  system  been  eiven  support  for 
their  claims  of  command  Influence,  the 
image  of  Lt.  Galley,  a  man  convicted  of  the 
premeditated  murder  of  at  least  21  unarmed 
and  unresisting  people,  as  a  national  hero  has 
been  enhanced,  while  at  the  same  time  sup- 
port has  been  given  to  those  persons  who 
have  so  unjustly  criticized  the  six  loyal  and 
honorable  officers  who  have  done  this  coun- 
try a  great  service  bv  fulfilling  their  duties 
as  Jurors  so  admirably. 

Have  you  considered  those  men  In  maklni? 
your  decisions?  TTie  men  who  since  render- 
ing their  verdict  have  foiind  themselves  and 
their  families  the  sublect  of  vicious  attacks 
upon  their  honor,  integrity,  and  loyalty  to 
'his  nation. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  more  appropri- 
ate for  you  as  the  President  to  have  said 
something  In  their  behalf  and  to  remind  the 
nation  of  the  purpose  of  our  legal  system 
and  the  respect  it  should  command. 

SUPPORT   LAW 

I  would  expect  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  man  whom  I  believed  should 
and  would  provide  the  moral  leadership  for 
this  nation,  would  stand  fully  behind  the  law 
of  this  land  on  a  moral  issue  which  Is  so 
clear  and  about  which  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise. For  this  nation  to  condone  the  acts 
of  Lt.  Galley  is  to  make  us  no  better  than  our 
enemies  and  make  any  pleas  by  this  nation 
for  the  humane  treatment  of  our  own  pris- 
oners meaningless. 

I  truly  regret  having  to  have  written  this 
letter  and  wish  that  no  Innocent  person  had 
died  at  My  Lai  on  16  March  1968   But  inno- 
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Mnt  peopi*  ^^^  killed  under  oiroumstances 
thst  wUl  always  remain  abhorrent  to  my 
conscience. 

Whlls  In  some  respects  what  took  place  at 
Ml  Lai  bas  to  be  considered  to  be  a  tragic 
djy  in  the  history  of  oiu-  nation,  how  much 
more  tragic  would  it  have  been  for  this  na- 
tion to  have  taken  no  action  against  those 
who  were  responsible. 

That  action  was  taken,  but  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  all  will  be  if  p>olitlcal  expediency 
dictates  the  compromise  of  such  a  funda- 
mental moral  principle  as  the  Inherent  un- 
lawfulness of  the  murder  of  innocent  per- 
sons, making  the  action  and  the  court  of  six 
honorable  men  who  served  their  country  so 
veil,  meaningless. 

Respectfully  yours, 

AuBRET  M.  Daniel  m, 
Captain,   JAGC,    Trial   Counsel,    United 

States  versus  Galley. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  YOUTH 
COUNCIL  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wsconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  our  Grovem- 
ment  undertake  a  comprehensive  effort 
to  relate  and  respond  to  the  needs  of  our 
yoimg  people.  This  fact  has  prompted 
me  to  cosponsor  the  Youth  Council  Act 
of  1971. 

The  Federal  Government,  specifically 
the  executive  branch,  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  establish  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  yoimg 
people  of  our  Nation.  The  need  for  pro- 
grams to  react  and  respond  to  our  youth 
is  apparent,  not  only  to  alleviate  a  major 
source  of  frustration  and  apathy  in  our 
country,  but  also  to  utilize  youth's  great 
storehouse  of  talent  and  imagination. 

In  a  June  17,  19fl9,  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dents the  Campus  Task  Force,  comprised 
of  22  Congressmen  including  myself,  set 
forth  their  consensus  impressions  of  stu- 
dent attitudes  and  problems. 

In  personal  meetings  with  over  1.000  stu- 
dents, these  Congressmen  were  told  that  a 
lack  of  channels  of  communication  between 
government  and  students  exists,  and  as  a 
result,  there  Is  no  responsiveness  by  govern- 
ment to  student  demands.  These  students 
furtlier  stated  they  did  not  see  the  govern- 
ment solving  problems,  and  there  Is  a  gap 
between  the  government's  promises  and  its 
performance. 

To  gain  a  deeper  insight  Into  the  exist- 
ing youth  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, several  members  of  the  Campus 
Task  Force  jointly  requested  37  Federal 
agencies  to  respond  to  a  questionnaire 
dealing  with  programs  and  policies  for 
and  involving  youth.  The  questions  con- 
cerned new  programs  developed  by  the 
agencies  that  have  an  imnact  on  youth 
and  the  control,  coordination,  and  review 
01  these  programs. 

An  analysis  of  the  agencies'  responses 
reveals  numerous  youth  oriented  pro- 
^nnu  existing  within  the  executive 
o^nch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
ni«e  numerous  programs  directed  to- 
«^a  youth  are  for  the  most  part  aimed 
at  either  recruiting  employees  or  In- 
lom^g  young  people  of  the  agency  from 
a  public  relations  posture.  Moreover,  the 
mdmgs  of  the  Campus  Task  Force  and 
ine  survey  results  reveal  that  despite  the 
vast  number  of  programs,  an  effective 


gov^rtimentwlde  youth  policy  does  not 
exist. 

An  excellent  avenue  for  effecting 
change  in' Government-youth  relations 
is  an  CotHidl  on  Youth  in  the  Execlitiv* 
Office  of  the  President.  Placement  in  the 
Executive  Office  will  insure  the  Council's 
accessibility  to  the  President.  This  factor 
is  of  prime  Importance  in  establishing 
a  governmental  mechanism  that  will 
provide  timely  and  effective  responses  by 
an  administration  when  the  Coimcll's 
recommendations  for  changes  affecting 
youth  are  proposed. 

The  Youth  Council  will  review  and  re- 
port on  the  impact  of  present  and  future 
Gkjvemment  policies  and  programs  for 
yoimg  people.  It  will  also  be  concerned 
with  the  interaction  of  youth  and  non- 
governmental institutions  in  our  society. 

The  five  members  of  the  Council  will 
serve  as  advisers  to  the  President.  We 
contemplate  they  will  be  members  of  the 
youth  community  and  people  close  to 
youth  who  have  an  imderstanding  and 
insight  into  young  people  and  their 
needs.  With  the  aid  of  a  supporting  staff, 
the  Council  members  will  analyze  and 
relate  to  the  President  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  America's  youth.  The  Coimcil 
will  be  active  in  recommending  to  the 
President  national  policies  and  programs 
for  all  segments  of  our  Nation's  youth. 

Through  the  creation  of  such  an  orga- 
nization which  can  serve  in  an  oversight 
capacity  and  act  as  a  spur  to  the  admin- 
istration, I  feel  that  we  have  an  out- 
standing atmosphere  in  which  our  youth 
will  be  proud  to  take  their  places  as 
constructive  citizens. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  with  two  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Youth  Council  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.       ■* 

About  ?  yeafs  ago.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  part  of  a  group  of  22  colleagues 
which  visited  over  50  colleges  and  unl- 
verfiltie^;  We  listened  rather  than  lec- 
tured and  tame  away  most  impressed 
and  both  concerned  and  hopeful.  We 
learned  that  there  is  no  single  answer, 
nor  any  set  of  answers,  to  the  problems 
faced  by  youth  and  by  the  whole  society 
in  working  with  youtti.  We  did  find,  how- 
ever, thai  we  nised  slgniflcantly  better 
communication  with  youth  and  more  re- 
.sponslveness  on  the  part  of  Government 
to  the  views  and  needs  of  youth. 

Some  will  ho  doubt  say,  "Why  give 
such  special  attention  to  youth?"  The 
answer  is  found  in  the  size  and  Impact 
youth  has  on  society.  Americans  under 
25  account  for  nearly  one-half  our  en- 
tire population.  More  importantly,  how- 
ever, our  youth  represent  the  most  im- 
portant resource  for  the  future  health 
and  prosperity  of  our  Nation.  These  fac- 
tors make  It  doubly  important  that  the 
highest  levels  of  Government  have  an 
up-to-date  and  constant  input  as  to  the 
needs  of  young  Americans.  The  Congress 
and  the  President  do  not  receive  this 
continuing  up-to-date  input.  A  perma- 
nent Coimcfl  on  Youth  will  do  much  to 
bridge  this  gap  and  it  will  provide  a 
mechanism  for  a  continuing  communica- 
tion with  youth — on  campuses,  in  high 
scho(rfs,  wherever  young  Americans  work 
and  live. 

For  the  first  time,  we  will  have  a  mech- 
anism to  measure  and  evaluate  the  im- 


pact of  Government  programs  and  pedi- 
cles on  youth.  It  will  be  one  of  the  pri- 
mary functions  of  this  Council  to  con- 
tinually review  present  programs  and 
recommoid  changes  sind  improved  meth- 
ods of  coordination  among  programs. 
The  Coimcil  will  also  operate  to  review 
proposed  programs  and  evaluate  their 
impact  on  youth  before  the  commitment 
is  made  to  carry  out  the  program. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  in  supporting  the  establishment  of 
the  Council  on  Youth  as  an  important 
step  in  insuring  that  lines  of  communi- 
cation and  cooperation  between  youth 
and  Government  remain  open  on  a  con- 
stant basis. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
cosponsoring  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  and 
Mr.  BiESTER.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Youth 
Council  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

The  three  of  us  were  part  of  a  task 
force  made  up  of  22  Republican  Con- 
gressmen who  traveled  to  50  college  cam- 
puses in  May  of  1969  to  seek  out  the  un- 
derljing  reasons  for  campus  unrest.  Six 
of  us  met  afterward  to  report  our  find- 
ings to  the  President. 

Since  that  time,  some  of  the  members 
of  that  task  force  have  continued  to 
work  together  to  have  our  recommenda- 
tions adopted  or  enacted  into  law.  A  num- 
ber of  them  have  become  law. 

We  called  for  the  lowering  of  the  vot- 
ing age  and  reform  of  the  draft.  A  stat- 
ute has  been  passed  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18.  and  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  passed  by  the  House  to  correct 
the  constitutional  problem  caused  by 
passage  of  the  statute.  The  draft  has  been 
replaced  by  a  lottery  and  President  Nixon 
has  recommended  ending  deferments. 
Moreover,  the  voluntary  army  conc^t 
is  only  a  year  or  so  away. 

We  also  rejected  repressive  legislation 
against  universities  which  penalize  both 
the  guilty  and  the  innocent  and  the 
President  and  the  Congress  have  refused 
to  empower  the  Federal  Government  to 
police  the  Nation's  campuses. 

A  Student  Teacher  Corps,  which  we 
recommeilded.  has  been  established  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  youth  to  work 
with  the  disadvantaged. 

Just  recently,  two  other  recomrhenda- 
tionis  of  the  task  force  were  implemented 
by  the  administration.  A  National  Vol- 
unteer Agency,  comparable  to  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Foundation,  vn  recom- 
mended, has;  been  created  to  expand  op- 
portunities for  involvement  and  service 
by  yoimg  people.  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  for  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional student  loan  program  to  ea.se  the 
financial  burdens  of  a  higher  education — 
another  measure  we  proposed. 

These  accomplishments,  we  feel,  have 
helped  to  reduce  tensions  and  evidence 
to  young  people  that  we  in  the  Congress 
rcail^e  that  the  vast  majority  are  respon- 
sible, mature  young  persons  who  can  and 
.should  make  useful  contributions  to  the 
society  in  which  we  live. 

However,  one  of  our  principal  recom- 
mendations— the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral office  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
coordinate  all  national  youth  programs — 
has  not  received  the  serious  considera- 
tion we  had  hoped  for.  The  Youth  Coun- 
cil that  we  are  proposing  would  have  two 
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major  functions:  First,  with  its  lo(!Us  in 
the  White  House,  it  would  work  wiih  the 
OflBce  of  Management  and  Budgep  and 
others  to  review  and  coordinate  all  pres- 
ent youth  programs;  and,  second,  it 
would  represent  the  views  of  younc  peo- 
ple in  the  consideration  of  future  pro- 
grams and  policies  which  affect  them. 

For  the  past  year,  the  Campus  Task 
Force  has  made  a  study  of  all  Federal 
policies  and  programs  which  pertmn  to 
youth.  Youth,  it  should  be  noted,  ir  elude 
young  people  in  all  walks  of  life — ndt  just 
college  students.  After  all.  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  under  25  age  group  are  blue 
collar  and  white  collar  workers. 

That  study  revealed  that  there  ars  over 
400  separate  programs  which  have  a  di- 
rect and  indirect  effect  on  youth  The 
expansion  of  these  programs  and  services 
has  taken  place  without  the  needep  an- 
alysis of  their  effects  on  yoimg  pleople, 
and  how  they  mesh  with  other  on-)going 
programs.  It  was  also  apparent  that  j^outh 
is  inadequately  informed  of  its  iSghts. 
obligations,  and  opportxmities  in  Gov- 
ernment. I 

Our  campus  tour  revealed  that  young 
people  today  believe  they  have  no  Jeff ec- 
tive  impact  on  the  processes  which 
govern  them.  They  feel  a  remoteness 
from  those  processes  and  believe  their 
governmental  lesulers  are  isolated.  Gtov- 
emment,  in  their  view,  has  become 
institutionalized  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessionals, experts,  and  managers,  whose 
decisions  are  governed  by  the  laws  of 
bureaucratic  and  professional  behavior. 
Only  organized  interests,  they  feel,  are 
represented:  for  example,  labor  u:iions. 
management,  the  military,  and  other 
vested  interests  in  government.  And 
since  3?oung  people,  as  a  group,  aie  not 
organized  and  lack  "pohtical  clout,"  they 
feel  increasingly  isolated. 

The  Youth  Council  that  we  piopose 
would  go  far  to  remedy  this  situation.  It 
would :  First,  provide  better  commi|nica- 
tion  with  youth:  second,  represent!  their 
views  and  Interests  in  the  procesfes  of 
Government:  and  third,  coordlnatie,  re- 
view, and  publicize  existing  youth  pro- 
grams. I 

The  Youth  Council  in  operation  would 
be  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  It  woijld  be 
located  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  composed  of  five  members 
appointed  by  the  President.  Each  mem- 
ber would  be  a  person  who  is  qutlifled 
to :  First,  analyze  and  interpret  the  needs 
and  desires  of  youth:  second,  aptraise 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  they  rdate  to  youth;  and 
third,  formulate  and  recommend  na- 
tional policies  to  promote  the  participa- 
tion of  youth  In  Oovemment  of  oiir  so- 
ciety. It  is  anticipated  that  two  orjmore 
members  of  the  Council  would  be  jinder 
the  age  of  25. 

Our  legislation  requires  the  President 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress  begiimlng 
June  1.  1972,  a  report  on  youth  Vhlch 
will  set  forth:  First,  current  and  i fore- 
seeable developments  in  the  interaction 
of  youth  with  the  institutions  of  ow  so- 
ciety; second,  a  review  of  governmental 
programs  and  policies  on  youth:  and 
third,  a  program  for  remedsring  dl|Bcul- 


ties  in  existing  programs  and  activities, 
together  with  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  Council 
will  be  to:  First,  assist  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  report; 
second,  gather  information  concerning 
the  developments  In  the  interaction  of 
youth  with  the  institutions  of  society; 
third,  continually  review,  critique,  and 
advise  the  President  on  Federal  programs 
and  activities  which  effect  youth;  fourth, 
review  and  evaluate  the  impact  on  youth 
which  regulations  and  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  might  have;  fifth,  develop  and 
recommend  policies  and  legislation  on 
youth  matters  to  the  President;  sixth, 
make  such  studies  as  the  President  shall 
recommend;  and  seventh,  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  desiring  to  do  so  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  join  me  in 
my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   NEED  TO   CLARIFY  THE 
PAKISTANI  QUESTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  everyone  who  has  been  reading  the 
newspapers  and  listening  or  watching 
media  presentations  of  the  civil  war  now 
raging  in  Pakistan  has  been  left  with  a 
feeling  that  we  are  not  getting  the  whole 
story  about  that  conflict.  All  that  we 
seem  to  get  is  that  thousands  of  people 
are  being  killed  in  a  conflict  that  does 
not  make  a  lot  of  sense. 

For  that  reason,  I  was  grateful  to  re- 
ceive and  read  two  excellent  background 
papers  on  this  crisis,  and  I  insert  them 
into  the  Record  following  these  remarks. 
The  first  is  called  "Conflict  in  East  Paki- 
stan: Background  and  Prospects,"  and  it 
was  written  by  three  extremely  knowl- 
edgeable members  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity faculty.  The  second  is  entitled 
"Pakistan:  Background  to  Crisis,"  and  it 
is  a  Ripon  Society  position  paper. 

It  is  becoming  very  clear  to  me  that 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  be- 
come involved  in  this  conflict.  It  would 
be  easy  to  say  that  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  has  been  our  ally  and 
we  will  stand  by  that  government  as  it 
attempts  to  put  down  the  insurgents  from 
East  Pakistan.  Such  a  policy,  I  believe, 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

We  should  stop  all  U.S.  military  com- 
mitments and  assistance  to  Pakistan,  tind 
we  should  carefully  assess  other  nonmill- 
tary  assistance  to  insure  that  it  does  not 
result  in  giving  West  Pakistan  a  more 
favorable  status  in  the  present  conflict. 
For  example,  we  should  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  providing  our  promised  wheat 
shipments  for  the  Pakistani  flood  victims 


through  CARE  supervision  rather  than 
the  Pakistani  Government. 

Above  all,  ours  should  be  a  policy  of 
nonlnvolvement  in  the  present  conflict 
in  Pakistan.  Such  a  policy,  I  believe,  will 
improve  our  relations  with  a  number  of 
Asian  and  Middle  Eastern  nations. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
CoNiTJCT  IN  OsT  Pakistan:  BACKCRoirND 
AND  Prospects 

ABOT7T  THK  AUTHORS 

Edward  S.  Mason  Is  Lament  tTnlvenity 
Professor  E^merltus  at  Harvard  University, 
and  a  former  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Public  Administration.  He  Is  a  past-Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Economic  Association, 
and  a  long-time  advisor  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  World  Bank.  In  1954-55 
he  directed  an  eight-man  team  that  drew  up 
the  first  development  plan  for  Pakistan,  and 
has  had  a  long  and  continuing  involvement 
with  the  problems  of  the  development  of 
Pakistan  and  other  countries.  Mr.  Mason  was 
most  recently  a  member  of  the  Petersen  Com- 
mission on  foreign  aid  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Robert  Dorfman  Is  professor  of  economics 
at  Harvard  University.  He  has  been  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  Pakistan  development 
since  1961,  when  he  becatoe  a  member  of  the 
White  House-Interior  Team  appointed  by 
President  Kennedy  at  the  request  of  the  then- 
President  of  Pakistan,  Ayub  Khan,  to  advise 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  on  problems  of 
water-logging  and  salinity.  Mr.  Dorfman  has 
recently  been  a  consultant  to  the  World  Bank 
on  the  development  of  the  Lower  Mekong 
River  Basin. 

Stephen  A.  Marglln  is  professor  of  econom- 
ics at  Harvard  University.  He  has  advised 
governments  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica on  problems  of  economic  development,  as 
well  as  the  United  States  Government,  the 
World  Bank,  and  the  United  Nations. 

I.     SUMMARY 

The  Independence  of  East  Pakistan  Is  In- 
evitable. What  started  as  a  movement  for 
economic  autonomy  within  the  framework 
of  a  united  Pakistan  has  been  irrevocably 
transformed  by  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
East  Pakistani  civilians  Into  a  movement 
that  sooner  or  later  will  produce  an  Inde- 
pendent East  Pakl8tan^"Bangla  Desh"  Is  a 
matter  of  time.  A  complete  discussion  of  the 
Pakistani  question  would  Include  an  analysis 
of  cultural,  linguistic,  and  social  Issues, 
which  along  with  economics  and  politics,  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  present  conflict.  This 
paper  has  a  more  limited  goal:  to  assess  the 
economic  and  political  bases  of  disaffection 
In  East  Pakistan  and  to  suggest  the  likely 
implications  for  International  relations  of 
the  break-up  of  Pakistan. 

In  brief,  the  fact  of  a  large  and  widening 
gap  In  the  average  standard  of  living  between 
the  two  regions  of  the  country  Is  Incontest- 
able. Eyen  the  West  Pakistani-dominated 
Oovemment  admits  that  the  average  East 
Pakistani  must  make  do  with  barely  two- 
thirds  the  average  Income  in  the  West,  and 
he  faces  higher  prices  too.  The  Bast  Paki- 
stanis argue  that  Income  disparity  Is  largely 
the  result  of  a  systematic  subordination  of 
the  Interests  of  the  Eastern  region  to  those 
of  the  West;  specifically,  the  East  Pakistanis 
charge  that  allocation  of  foreign  exchange- 
both  that  earned  by  the  export  of  East 
Pakistani  Jute  and  that  provided  by  foreign 
aid — disproportionately  favors  West  Pak- 
istan; that  allocation  of  domestic  investment 
reinforces  the  Income  dlspartity;  and  that 
high  tariffs  and  Import  quotas  raise  prices 
to  East  Pakistanis  In  order  to  provide  profits 
and  Jobs  in  West  Pakistan. 

We  believe  that  in  the  main  the  facts  sup- 
port these  charges.  Pakistan  Government 
policies  have  at  the  very  least  exacerbated 
the  inequalities  that  arise  from  an  uneven 
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(^strttmtlon  of  natural  resources  between  the 
MO  regions,  and  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  benefits  of  economic  development 
have  accrued   to  West   Pakistan. 

The  political  program  of  Sheikh  Nujlb's 
Awaml  League,  overwhelmingly  endorsed  by 
the  people  of  East  Pakistan  In  the  recent 
elections,  sought  to  correct  these  disparities 
by  transferring  control  over  economic  policy 
from  the  Central  Government  to  the  prov- 
mees.  The  response  of  the  Yahya  Khan's 
Government  has  been  to  unleash  a  reign  of 
terror  whose  full  dimensions  are  only  grad- 
uaUy  becoming  known. 

The  West  Pakistani  Army  can  delay  Inde- 
pendence, but  terrain  and  logistics,  coupled 
with  the  implacable  hoetiUty  of  the  East 
Pakistanis  to  what  has  become  foreign  domi- 
nation, are  on  the  side  of  "Bangla  Deoh". 
Apart  from  the  elementary  and  overwhelming 
humanitarian  interest  In  an  end  to  further 
bloodshed,  American  Interest  lies  with  a 
quick  rather  than  a  slow  realleation  of  Inde- 
pendence. Moat  Important,  tensions  in  South 
Asia  wlU  be  reduced.  Bangla  Dash  and  India 
wUl  develop  mutually  advantageous  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  relations,  a  move  long 
desired  by  both  sides  but  frustrated  by  West 
Pakistanis  who  have  refused  to  countenance 
wy  normalization  of  relations  In  the  East  as 
long  as  the  Kashmir  issue  remains  outstand- 
ing. The  KaahnUr  Issue  too  Is  likely  to  subside 
In  Importance,  not  because  of  any  reduction 
In  tension  in  the  West — the  Kashmir  Issue 
has  never  aroused  much  Interest  In  the 
East — but  because  West  Pakistan,  without 
the  economic  support  of  the  East,  will  be  un- 
able to  sustain  the  level  of  preestu*  It  has 
been  able  to  mount  until  now.  In  short,  Ban- 
gla Desh  win  be  a  truly  Independent  state, 
ready  and  able  to  maintain  normal  relations 
with  Its  neighbors  and  the  powerful  nations 
of  both  blocs,  but  a  satellite  or  pawn  of  no 
one. 

The  independence  of  Bangla  Desh  will  be 
Inimical  to  American  Interests  only  Insofar 
as  American  aid  is  used  to  delay  the  inevit- 
able. Economic  aid  to  the  Pakistan  Govern- 
ment should  be  Immediately  suspended.  The 
"one-time"  exception  made  last  year  to  the 
embargo  of  arms  sales  and  military  aid  (Im- 
posed after  the  Indo-Paklstanl  war  of  1966) 
should  be  rescinded.  American  arms  must  not 
be  supplied  to  a  government  that  makes  war 
on  helpless  civilians. 

n.  T7.S.  ECONOMIC   AND    MttlTART   AID  TO 
PAKISTAN 

Since  1951  Pakistan  has  been  a  major 
recipient  of  U.S.  economic  aid  amounting  to 
approximately  $3  billion '  by  1969.  Except  for 
food  aid  donated  under  Public  Law  480.  the 
bulk  of  this  assistance  has  been  used  to  sup- 
port industrialization  In  West  Pakistan,  with 
only  a  handful  of  projects  undertaken  in 
East  Pakistan. 

The  quantum  of  U.S.  military  aid  to  Pakis- 
tan is  a  classified  figure  but  two  estimates  * 
put  it  between  $1.5  to  $2  billion  for  the  pe- 
riod between  1964  and  1965.  The  assistance 
has  included  P-104  Starflghters.  Patton 
tanks,  armoured  personnel  carriers,  auto- 
matic and  recollless  Infantry  weapons.  This 
impressive  array  of  modem  weaponry  was 
given  expressly »  for  defensive  purposes.  With 
Pakistan  an  early  member  of  8EATO  and 
CENTO  this  military  aid  was  Intended  to 
bolster  the  armed  containment  of  the  Com- 
munUt  Bloc  in  the  Dulles  era  of  U.S.  foreign 
PoUcy  but  apart  from  the  brief  border  war 
with  India  of  1965  the  only  active  xise  of 
these  sophisticated  weapons  has  occured 
against  the  unarmed  and  defenseless  civilian 
population  of  Bast  Pakistan.* 

The  growth  and  maintenance  of  the  super- 
structure Of  the  armed  forces  which  was  built 
uo  with  massive  UJ3.  mllltery  aid  continued 
even  after  1966  when  the  United  States  de- 
cided to  put  an  embargo  on  the  delivery  of 
»rms  to  both  Pakistan  and  India.  This  was 
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made  possible  by  diverting  resources  from 
the  much  needed  development  projects.  East 
Pakistan,  poorer  and  less  powerful  politically 
than  the  West,  suffered  more  by  this  Irra- 
tional policy. 

Surprisingly,  the  United  States  has  Just  re- 
cently (October  1970)  made  an  exception  to 
Its  embargo  on  military  sales  to  Pakistan. 
Acooixllng  to  th€!  Information  avallctble,  the 
United  States  has  offered  to  supply  Pakistan 
the  following  Items: 

(a)  Armored  personnel  carriers  (approxi- 
mately 300) 

(b)  Maritime  reconnaissance  aircraft  (4) 

(c)  F-104  Jet  fighters  (6) 

(d)  B-57  bombers  (7) 

Fortunately,  no  sales  or  deliveries  have 
}et  been  made.  It  Is  not  too  late  to  rescind 
the  offer,  a  move  that  would  be  of  practical 
as  well  as  symbolic  value. 

m.  ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  DOMINATION 
or  EAST  BY  WEST 

The  basic  facts  seem  to  support  the  East 
Pakistan  charge  of  economic  domination 
by  the  West.  The  economic  disparities  be- 
tween East  and  West,  Pakistan  have  been 
so  serious  for  so  long  that  the  Pakistan  gov- 
ernment's highest  planning  authority  has 
been  forced  to  take  official  note  of  them. 

A  recent  report  "^  by  a  panel  of  experts  to 
The  Planning  Commission  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  provides  authoritative  doc- 
umentation of  the  widening  of  economic 
disparities  in  the  two  regions.  The  most 
striking  fact  In  this  report  is  the  widening 
gap  between  the  Income  of  the  average  West 
Pakistani  and  his  Eastern  counterpart.  In 
1959-60,  the  per  capita  Income  In  West  Pak- 
istan was  32%  higher  than  in  the  East.  Over 
the  next  ten  years  the  annual  rate  of  growth 
of  Income  of  West  Pakistan  was  6.2%  while 
it  was  only  4.2%  In  East  Pakistan.  As  a  re- 
sult, by  ^969-70  the  per  capita  Income  of 
the  West  was  61  %  higher  than  in  the  East." 
Thus  m  ten  years  the  income  gap  doubled  In 
percentage  terms;  It  Increased  even  more 
in  absolute  terms. 

East  Pakistanis  blame  three  Instruments 
of  central  government  policy  for  their  plight : 

1.  Pakistan's  scant  Investlble  resources, 
plus  foreign  aid,  are  directed  unduly  to  the 
development  of  West  Pakistan — to  the  com- 
parative neglect  of  East  Pakistan. 

2.  In  particular.  East  Pakistan's  foreign 
trade  earnings  are  diverted  to  finance  Imports 
for  West  Pakistan. 

3.  Economic  policy  favors  West  Pakistan 
at  the  expense  of  the  East,  ^eclfically,  tariffs. 
Import  controls,  and  Industrial  licensing 
compel  East  Pakistan  to  purchase  commod- 
ities from  West  Pakistan  which,  but  for  the 
controls,  they  could  obtain  more  cheaply  in 
world  markets. 

We  believe  the  East  Pakistani  claims  to  be 
largely  Justified.  Plrst,  it  is  Indisputable  that 
the  bulk  of  public  Investment  has  been  In 
West  Pakistan  though  the  majority  of  the 
population  lies  In  the  East.  With  60%  of  the 
population,  East  Pakistan's  share  of  central 
government  development  expenditure  has 
been  as  low  as  20,7o  during  1960/51-1954/55, 
attaining  a  peak  of  36%  during  the  Third 
Five  Year  Plan  period  1966/86-1969/70.  East 
Pakistan  has  received  an  even  smaller  share 
of  private  Investment,  less  than  25%.' 

It  may  be  true,  as  defenders  of  Pakistan 
government  policy  claim,  that  the  great  bulk 
of  worthwhile  Investment  opportxinltles  have 
been  In  the  West,  though  the  relative  attract- 
iveness of  the  West  may  be  more  the  effect 
of  overall  government  policy  than  a  cause.  In 
any  event  the  fact  remains  that  Investments 
m  the  West  have  done  little  or  nothing  for 
the  people  In  the  East. 

As  for  the  second  point.  It  is  clear  that  for- 
eign exchange  has  been  allocated  to  the  det- 
riment of  East  Pakistan.  Over  the  last  two 
decades  East  Pakistan's  share  of  total  Pakis- 
tan export  earnings  has  varied  between  60% 
and  70%,  while  Ite  share  of  Imports  has  been 


In  the  range  of  26%  to  S0%.«  Until  1962/63 
East  Pakistan  has  shown  significant  surpluses 
on  foreign  account,  which  has  changed  in 
recent  years  to  small  deficits.  By  contrast  the 
West's  foreign  trade  has  shown  a  substantial 
and  chronic  deficit  that  has  absorbed  virtual- 
ly all  foreign  exchange  made  available 
through  foreign  aid. 

With  respect  to  the  third  point,  general 
economic  p>ollcy  has  clearly  favored  West 
Pakistan.  The  West's  preponderant  share  of 
Imports  and  Investments  might  have  pro- 
vided In  expensive  necessities  for  all  of  Paki- 
stan's people.  In  fact  it  has  allowed  the  de- 
velopment of  Inefficient "  indxistries,  which. 
Ironically,  have  prospered  largely  because  of 
tariffs  and  quotas  that  have  made  East  Paki- 
stan a  captive  market.  40%  of  all  exporU  of 
West  Pakistan  are  sold  to  East  Pakistan;  In 
1968/69  the  West  sold  60  7e.  more  to  the  East 
than  It  bought  from  the  East. 

An  analysis  of  foreign  trade  data  reveals 
that  a  net  transfer  of  resoxirces  has  taken 
place  from  East  to  Weet  Pakistan.  According 
to  the  ofliclal  report  referred  to  above.  East 
Pakistan  has  transferred  approximately  *2.6 
blUlon  to  West  Pakistan  over  the  period  1948- 
49  to  1968-69.'° 

In  short,  Pakistan's  economic  policies  are 
harmful  to  East  Pakistan.  "Exploitation"  may 
be  a  strong  word,  but  It  seems  clear,  all  In 
all,  that  East  Pakistan's  economic  Interests 
have  been  subordinated  to  those  of  the  West, 
and  that  the  East  Pakistanis  have  had  good 
cause  to  resent  that  fact. 

The  economic  domination  of  East  Pakistan 
has  been  facilitated  by  West  Pakistani  domi- 
nance of  the  Central  Oovemment.  The  mili- 
tary regime  In  Pakistan  has  existed,  with 
modifications,  since  1958,  and  decisionmaking 
authority  rests  with  a  well -entrenched  civil 
service  and  their  military  bosses.  All  senior 
mUltary  members  of  the  administration  have 
been  West  Pakistani,  and  of  the  senior  offi- 
cers In  the  Central  civil  services,  87%  were 
West  Pakistani  in  1960."  and  the  proportion 
has  not  changed  much  since.  The  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission  and 
the  Central  Finance  Minister,  key  Individ- 
uals In  resource  allocation,  have  always  been 
West  Pakistanis. 

The  location  of  the  Central  Government  in 
West  Pakistan  has  encouraged  the  concentra- 
tion of  Industry  and  the  entreprenneiulal 
class  In  West  Pakistan."  Such  a  concentra- 
tion is  to  be  expected  in  an  economic  system 
where  direct  allocatlonal  control  of  resources 
by  the  government  makes  direct  access  to 
government  authorities  a  prime  business 
asset. 

IV.  BACKGROtrND  TO  THE  BREAK-UP  OP  PAKISTAN 

The  history  of  econcmilc  and  political 
domination  of  East  Pakistan  by  the  West 
led  naturally  to  Increasing  demands  for  pro- 
vincial autonomy,  spearheaded  by  Sheikh 
Mujlbur  Rahman's  Awaml  League.  Its  6- 
polnt  platform  for  autonomy  sought  to 
transfer  control  over  foreign  trade,  foreign 
aid  allocation,  and  taxation  powers  to  the 
provinces  so  that  no  fjrovlnce  could  be  domi- 
nated through  disproportionate  control  of 
the  Central  Government's  powers  over  re- 
source allocation." 

At  the  polls  last  December  this  Awaml 
League  platform  swept  167  of  the  169  seats 
In  the  National  Constitutional  Assembly 
that  were  alloted  to  East  Pakistan.  The 
.\waml  League's  167  seats  constituted  an  ab- 
solute majority  In  a  chamber  of  313.  The 
political  and  military  powers  of  West  Paki- 
stan tried  to  pressure  Sheikh  Mujlb  into  com- 
promising on  his  6-iX)lnt  autonomy  man- 
date. In  particular  Zulfikar  All  Bhutto, 
leader  of  the  West  Pakistani  People's  Party 
which  had  won  80-odd  seats  in  the  elections, 
demanded  that  control  of  trade  and  aid 
should  remain  with  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. When  Sheikh  MuJlb  refused  to  com- 
promise on  these  instruments  of  past  eco- 
nomic datnlnatlon,  Bhutto  announced  a  boy- 
cott of  the  Constitutional  Assembly  ached- 
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uled  to  meet  on  Marcb  3.  Oernaral  Yliyba 
Khan  used  this  pretext  to  postpone  th<  As- 
sembly Indefinitely.  This  arbitrary  postpone- 
ment pyrovoked  demonstrations  In  Dacc4  and 
other  cities  on  March  1,  which  the  military 
decided  to  control  by  force.  TTie  military 
authorities  conceded  i72  deaths  in  the!  dis- 
turbances (the  Dacca  correspondent  ol  the 
London  Observer  put  the  figure  nearer  20OO) . 
Despite  this  bloody  provocation  the  Alraml 
Leai^ue  refrained  from  declaring  independ- 
ence. Instead  they  launched  a  campal^  of 
civil  disobedience  to  demand  a  returh  of 
troops  to  barracks  and  an  enquiry  Into  the 
flrtngs.  TTie  campaigns  of  non-cooperitlon 
effectively  transferred  civilian  authorllk  to 
Sheikh  Mujtb  but  even  In  the  massive  rally 
of  March  7  Sheikh  Mujlb  still  spoke  of  a 
united  Pakistan  with  autonomy  for  ieach 
province.  His  preparedness  for  negotiation 
and  commitment  to  the  unity  of  Pakistan 
was  demonstrated  by  his  eontlnuatloii  of 
talks  for  the  nert  two  weeks  despite  the  l^ell- 
advertlsed  influx  of  West  Pakistani  tr^ps. 
Indeed,  in  retrospect  it  would  appear  that 
the  West  Pakistani  ofBclals  were  never  ne- 
gettatlng  !n  good  faith:  negotiations  w^e  a 
way  to  forestall  an  open  break  until  sufficient 
numbers  of  West  Pakistani  troops  coulfl  be 
brought  on  the  scene  to  unleash  a  terror 
whose  full  dimensions  are  only  now  beam- 
ing known.  The  Awaml  League's  corrinlt- 
ment  to  a  peaceful  political  settleipent 
was  convincingly  demonstrated  by  the 
complete  lack  of  preparation  of  the  civilian 
population  to  the  onslaught"  of  military 
artns  which  was  unleashed  on  them  on  the 
night  of  Thursday  March  26. 

V.    INTKRiJATrONAL    OCFUCATIONS   OT    A^l 

nnixPENDKirr    "bangla   dxsh" 

From  ttews  reports  now  available  it  wtould 
appear  that  the  use  ot  massive  mllltarT^  Are 
power  has  broken  the  Awaml  League  and  Its 
supporters  In  most  urban  centers.  But  Con- 
trol at  urban  centers  are  gun-point  tn  a 
country  where  90%  of  the  population  lives 
la  rural  areas  hardly  constltntes  a  framework 
for  any  effective  government,  let  aloije  a 
popular  one.  The  immediate  prospect  1^  for 
ruthless  military  rule  In  urban  centers.  Wth 
tenuous  control  over  a  countryside  whlijh  Is 
likely  to  become  Increasingly  the  base!  for 
armed  guerilla  resistance. 

The  base  for  such  a  movement  cl<arly 
eslstji.  The  overwhelming  support  for  the 
Awaml  I«ag'je's  demand  for  autonomy  was 
clearly  ahown  In  the  election  result!  of 
December  when  187  out  of  169  seats  allntted 
to  East  Pakistan  were  won  by  the  I.^s^ue. 
As  reports  of  military  massacres  "  are  cairled 
by  i^ban  refugees  to  the  rural  areas,  the 
democratically  expressed  sentiment  for  au- 
toiaomy  U  likely  to  be  converted  to  a  mill  ;ant 
desire  for  In  dependence.  It  Is  possible  that  a 
We.<rt  Pakistani  army  of  occupation  can  i  ut>- 
prees  the  Bengali  nation  for  two  montha  six 
months,  pr  a  year,  but  the  American  exjerl- 
ence  In  Vietnam  Illustrates  only  too  palni  ally 
the  Impossibility  of  holding  an  entire  p<pu- 
latlon  captive  by  force  of  alien  arms  alonis. 

The  emergence  of  an  Independent  Baigla 
Desh  appears  to  be  Inevitable  In  the  long  -un. 
What  remains  In  question  Is  how  much  b  ood 
will  flow  before  It  occurs.  Politically  It  is 
clear  that  the  longer  It  takes  to  achieve  In- 
deoendence,  the  more  likely  It  is  that  oortrol 
of  the  independence  movement  will  slip  a  way 
from  the  moderate  leadership  of  the  Awaml 
League  to  the  more  leftist  National  Awaml 
Party  (which  did  not  contest  the  Doceiiber 
elections).  [ 

Assuming  that  the  Independence  move- 
ment succeeds  while  under  Awaml  League 
control,  certain  predictions  may  be  niade 
about  Its  relations  with  neighbors  and  super- 
powers. As  expressed  fn  public  statemenljfl  of 
Shellch  MuJIb,  an  Independent  Bangla  pesh 
win  eetabllah  friendly  relations  with  Itdla 
and  set  up  economic  trade  to  their  mutual 


advantage.   XTp  to  now  such   trade — ant 
cultural    ties — have   been  frustrated  by 
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West  Pakistanis  who  dominate  th«?  Central 
Government.  They  believe  that,  short  of  war, 
their  only  lever  to  force  a  settlement  of  their 
Kashmir  claim  Is  the  economic  interest  of 
India  In  trade  with  East  Pakistan.  By  con- 
trast. East  Pakistan  has  never  been  aroused 
by  Kashmir,  and  in  the  1965  war  no  military 
activity  took  place  within  It^s  borders.  Strong 
linguistic  and  cultural  ties  with  the  state  of 
West  Bengal  In  India  are  likely  to  help  ce- 
ment durable  good  relations  between  the  two 
countries  and  reduce  tension  in  the  area. 
Unable  to  share  the  burden  of  military  ex- 
penditures with  the  East,  West  Pakistan  Is 
bound  to  tone  down  its  policy  of  confronta- 
tion with  India,  a  confrontation  which  for 
the  past  34  years  has  diverted  scarce  re- 
sources of  both  these  poor,  populous  coun- 
tries from  much  needed  economic  develop- 
ment to  defense. 

Aj)  an  Independent  nation  Bangla  Desh 
might  conceivably  establish  marginal  eco- 
nomic contacts  with  Communist  China.  But 
these  are  unlikely  to  be  any  greater  than  the 
current  scale  of  trade  and  aid  between  China 
and  Pakistan,  and  wUl  certainly  be  less  than 
the  likely  ran5;e  and  depth  of  East  Bengal's 
economic  ties  to  neighboring  India.  As  long 
H3  India  is  the  main  trading  partner  (and 
both  pronouncements  of  Awaml  League  lead- 
ers and  the  economic  geography  of  the  region 
support  this  posibility),  it  is  unlikely  that 
Bangla  Desh  will  become  a  satellite  of  Com- 
munist China. 

The  tJ.S.S.R.  h?is  in  the  past  three  years 
become  an  Mtlve  natron  of  the  military 
clique  that  controls  Pakistan.  Soviet  aid  has 
Included  considerable  economic  aid  (Includ- 
ing arreements  for  a  steel  min  in  West  Paki- 
stan) and  some  military  aid.  The  Soviet 
Initiative  has  been  largely  a  resopnse  to 
growing  Communist  Chinese  ties  with  Paki- 
stan. This  competition  between  rival  giants 
has  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  West  Paki- 
stan where  the  central  government  and  mili- 
tary establishment  are  based.  The  U.S.S.R. 
has  not  been  sensitive  to  the  aspirations  of 
East  Pakistanis  in  the  past,  and  is  unlikely 
to  make  a  new  Bangla  Desh  an  areixa  for 
superpower  competition  for  influence. 

A  major  goal  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  In  this 
area  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  debilitat- 
ing confrontation  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan. This  goal  wlU  surely  be  advanced  by  the 
existence  of  an  Independent  Bangla  Desh 
friendly  to  India.  Most  observers  believe  that 
the  Awaml  League  leadership  will  follow  a 
neutral  foreign  policy,  particularly  if  the 
U.S.  and  multilateral  aid  agencies  like  the 
World  Bank  are  the  major  aid  donors. 

Bengali  independence  win  be  inimical  to 
American  interests  only  If  by  following  short- 
sighted policies  we  drive  East  Pakistan  Into 
the  arms  of  another  power — the  tr.S.S.R.  or 
China.  To  the  extent  that  Bengali  Inde- 
pendence is  delayed  by  means  of  American 
arms,  the  image  of  the  United  States  will 
suffer,  and  rightly  so.  The  offer  of  arms  to 
Pakistan  by  the  United  States  Government 
In  October  1970,  whatever  its  ostensible  pur- 
pose, mHII,  it  implemented,  oil  a  Pakistani 
military  machine  that  Is  making  war  on  its 
own  citlaens.  The  United  States  Government 
must  rescind  this  offer  forthwith.  No  further 
military  aid.  or  econcwnlc  aid — which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  provides  foreign  exchange 
that  makes  H  possible  to  buy  weapons 
abroad — should  be  given  to  West  Pakistan 
until  It  withdraws  Its  occupation  force  from 
East  Bengal  and  recognizes  the  Independence 
of  the  Bengali  nation. 
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"The  aix  Points  are: 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  federation  "on  the 
basis  of  the  Lahore  Resolution  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary framework  of  government  with  su- 
premacy of  legislature  directly  elected  on  the 
bnsls  of  adult  franchise." 

ya>  Federal  government  shall  deal  with 
only  two  subjertfl.  that  is.  defense  and  for- 
eign aff<»lr8.  and  all  other  residuary  subjects 
should  rest  In  the  federating  states. 

(3)  There  should  be  either  two  separate 
but  freely  convertible  currencies  for  the  two 
wings  or  one  currency  for  the  whole  country 
provided  that  effective  constitutional  pro- 
visions were  made  to  stop  the  flight  of  cap- 
ital from  East  to  West  Pakistan.  There  should 
he  separate  banking  reserves  and  a  separate 
flsral  and  monetary  policy  for  East  Pakistan. 

(4)  Denial  to  the  Central  Government  of 
the  right  of  taxation;  vesting  of  tax..provl- 
sions  In  the  hands  of  the  federating  states 
with  the  Central  Government  receiving  a 
fixed  share. 

(5)  Foreign  trade;  Five  steps  shall  be 
taken: 

(a)  There  shall  be  two  separate  accounts 
f'^r  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

(b)  fiarnlngs  of  East  Pakistan  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  East  Pakistan  and  the 
~ame  for  West  Pakistan. 

(c)  Foreign  exchange  requirements  of  the 
federal  government  shall  be  met  by  the  two 
wings  either  equally  or  in  a  ratio  to  be  fixed. 

(d1  Indigenous  products  shall  move  free 
of  duty  within  the  two  wings. 

(e)  The  constitution  shall  empower  the 
unit  governments  to  establish  trade  and  com- 
mercial relations  with,  set  up  trade  mlsslon.i 
in  and  enter  into  agreements  with  foreign 
countries. 

(6)  Set  up  a  mintla  or  para  military  force 
bv  East  Pakistan. 

'♦Preplanned  according  to  reports  by  for- 
eign correspondents,  eg.  Svdney  Schanberg 
In  New  York  Times,  March  26-29. 

"The  eyewitness  account  of  a  British 
correspondent  In  Washington  Post  March  30 
leaves  no  doubt  about  the  appropriateness 
of  the  word  "massacre". 
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L  aSTOBT  OF  ECONOMIC  AND  POUTICAL  DOMI- 
NATION OF  EAST  PAKISTAN 

In  many  ways  East  and  West  Pakistan 
have  never  been  one  country.  Even  at  Its 
itrongest,  the  bond  between  East  and  West 
Pakistan  was  somewhat  tenuous.  They  are 
ohTslcally  more  than  1,000  miles  apart,  the 
^le  speak  different  languages,  have  dlf- 
iCTKit  cultures  and  different  economies.  They 
Have  in  common  religion,  a  short  history,  and 
tlie  same  central  government. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  state  of  Pakl- 
•tan  24  years  back,  the  East  Bengalis  have 
derived  Uttle  betaeflt  from  the  association 
other  than  a  limited  sense  of  security  that 
tue  Hindu  landlords  would  not  be  able  to 
return  and  repossee  the  land. 
'  It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  economic  and  poUtlcal  interests  of  the 
Bast  Pakistanis  have  been  systematically 
subordinated  to  those  of  West  Pakistan.  Even 
the  Central  Government's  highest  planning 
authority  was  forced  to  take  official  notice 
of  the  widening  economic  disparities  between 
the  two  religions.  A  recent  report"  by  a 
panel  of  experts  to  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion of  the  Government  of  Pakistan  showed 
that,  while  average  (per  capita)  Income  In 
the  west  was  32%  higher  than  In  the  East 
In  1959-60,  the  disparity  had  almost  doubled 
to  ei^c  ten  years  later  in  1969-70.' 

The  Central  Government's  instruments  of 
tarUts,  Import  controls,  industrial  licensing, 
foreign  aid  budgeting,  and  investment  al- 
location have  been  used  to  direct  Investment 
and  Imports  to  develop  high-cost'  Indtis- 
trtes  in  West  Pakistan  whose  profitability  is 
guaranteed  by  an  East  Pakistan  market  held 
captive  behind  tariff  walls  and  Import  quotas. 
Vhough  60%  of  all  Pakistanis  live  in  the  East, 
its  share  of  Central  Government  development 
eipendlture  has  fluctuated  between  a  low  of 
20%  during  1960/61-1954/56  and  a  high  of 
36%  in  the  period  1965/66-1969/70.'  East 
Pakistan's  share  of  private  investment  has 
averaged  less  than  25%.  Historically,  50%  to 
70%  of  Pakistan's  export  earnings  have  been 
earned  by  East  Pakistan's  products,  mainly 
jute,  hides  and  skin.  Yet  its  share  of  foreign 
imports  (which  are  financed  by  export  earn- 
ings and  foreign  aid)  has  remained  Ijetween 
25%  and  307o."  Basically,  the  East's  balance 
of  payments  surplus  has  been  used  to  help 
finance  the  West's  deficit  on  foreign  account 
ItadlDg  to  a  net  transfer  of  resources,  estl- 
laated  by  an  ofUclal  report "  to  be  approxi- 
mately 12.6  bllUon  over  the  period  1948/49  to 
1963/69. 

The  suljordlnatlon  of  the  East's  economic 
interests  has  been  accomplished  by  the  over- 
whelming concentration  of  governmental  au- 
thority in  the  hands  of  West  Pakistanis. 

After  the  military  regime  of  Ayub  Khan 
took  power  In  1958,  the  East  has  had  Uttle 
poUtlcal  representation  In  the  Centre.  Only 
coopertalve  Bengalis  were  appointed  to  polit- 
ical office,  and  in  the  powerful  Civil  Service, 
Bengalis  held  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
positions.  Under-representation  of  Bengalis 
in  the  army  was  even  more  severe,  believed 
to  be  10%  or  less.  Ayub  Khan,  against  whom 
the  Bengalis  had  voted  heavily  In  1965,  was 
forced  to  resign  because  of  widespread  unrest 
in  both  East  and  West,  culminating  In  dem- 
onstrations and  strikes  in  1969.  Since  taking 
power  in  the  Spring  of  1969,  Yahya  Khan's 
martial  law  regime  has  always  spoken  of 
Itaell  as  an  interim  government  to  be  re- 
placed after  popular  elections.  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  spheres,  the  army  made  no 
Innovations.  However,  the  military  did  Uke 
Oku  positive  step:  they  held  free  and  fair 
eticUons  in  December  of  1970.  both  for  a 
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Constituent  Assembly  and  for  Provincial  As- 
bemblies. 

Theee  elections  were  t>ased  on  "one  man, 
one  vote;"  this  meant  tJiat  In  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  the  £ast  was  aUotMd  roughly 
55  percent  of  the  seau.  Two  paxUee  domi- 
nated the  elections,  in  the  East,  Shedkh 
Mujtbur  Bahman's  pai  ty,  the  Awaml  League, 
won  167  out  of  168  seats  foe  the  Constlt\ieut 
Assembly;  ia  the  West,  Zuifikar  All  Bhutto's 
party  won  approximately  80  out  of  140  seats. 
The  Awaml  League  actually  had  sufficient 
seate  to  be  a  majority  In  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 

The  Awaml  League  ran  on  a  single  Issue, 
autonomy "  for  East  Pakistan.  Untu  the 
shooting  began  on  March  26,  they  did  not 
seek  independence  but  a  loose  union  with 
the  West.  WhUe  on  paper  they  had  the  votes 
to  dominate  a  strong  central  government 
they  presumably  felt  they  could  not,  in  fact, 
dotninate,  given  that  the  military,  the  civil 
servloe.  and  tlie  large  bustneases  were  all  In 
the  hands  of  West  Paklstanle.*  Therefore, 
they  opted  for  a  form  of  government  which 
woiUd  give  tliem  control  over  what  they  con- 
sidered theli  essential  interests.  The  eatab- 
Ushed  Interest  groups  in  the  West,  particu- 
larly the  military  whoee  budget  was  threat- 
ened and  large  buslneesee  wtio  stood  both 
to  lose  markets  and  the  foreign  exchange 
eaimlngs  of  the  East,  opposed  autonomy  for 
the  East. 

When  It  was  clear  that  the  East  would 
not  coaxpromlse  on  its  demand  lor  autonoeay, 
President  Yahya  Khan  postponed  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  scheduled  for  March  3, 
resulting  In  demonstrations  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  people  died  In  army  firing  on  March 
1.  Despite  this  provocation.  Sheikh  MuJlb 
kept  the  door  lor  negotiations  open.  Gen- 
eral Yahya  Khan  appeared  to  teeponfi  by 
holding  tallts  for  two  weeks  with  the  Awaml 
League  leadership.  In  retrospect,  this  appears 
to  have  been  a  ploy  to  buy  time  for  reinforc- 
ing the  West  Pakistani  armed  forces  In  the 
East.  On  March  25,  the  military  authority 
outlawed  the  Awaml  League,  arrested  its 
leaders,  and  opened  lire  with  taiilLS,  artillery, 
and  automatic  weapons  (much  of  It  sup- 
plied by  the  U.S.)  on  the  defenseless  and 
unarmed  clvUlans." 

The  military's  approach  appears  to  be  to 
Intimidate  the  urban  population  through  a 
reign  of  terror.  Bailing  and  destruction  ap- 
parently have  been  indiscriminate.  Reports 
on  the  number  killed  In  the  first  three  days 
ranged  from  15,000  up. 

m  the  short  run  the  army  can  Intimidate 
the  people  of  the  major  cities.  But  It  cannot 
even  now  control  any  substantial  part  of  the 
countryside.  In  the  long  run  the  military 
position  is  untenable.  In  a  hostile  environ- 
ment and  givea  the  logistical  problems, 
maintaining  even  the  60,000  West  Pakistani 
troops  now  In  the  Bast,  will  be  difficult.  More- 
over, the  military  cannot  possibly  guard  the 
borders  or  prevent  the  Bengalis  from  acquir- 
ing arms  with  which  to  resist. 

The  Bengalis  have  now  declared  them- 
selves Independent  and  have  the  will  to  fight. 
In  the  end,  they  wUl  win;  the  only  question 
Is  time,  how  many  deaths,  and  how  much  de- 
struction must  take  place  before  they  achieve 
their  Independence. 

The  recent  elections  provided  East  Pakis- 
tan with  a  poUtlcal  party  capable  of  govern- 
ing. Bather  than  a  civil  war,  the  present  ac- 
tion Is  more  of  an  Invasion  of  one  state  by 
the  mlUtary  of  another,  with  the  aim  of  over- 
throwing a  duly  elected  government  and 
subjugtjting  the  people. 

H.    AN     INDEPENDENT     EAfiX    PAKISTAN     IN     THE 

INTESNATIONAL    COMMUNTTr 

Ban^a  Desh,  the  name  chosen  by  East 
Pakistanis  for  their  desired  nation.  Is  l>ound 
to  establish  good  relations  with  India.  Apart 
from  the  cultural  bonds  of  a  common  lan- 
guage— Bengali — between  East  Pakistan  and 
the  state  of  West  Bengal  in  India,  interest 
In  strong  economic  ties  coincides.  The  indus- 


wlallBaUon  of  East  Pakistan  would  be  great- 
ly lacUltated  by  the  nearby  supply  ol  coal 
and  iron  ore  in  West  Bengal.  Even  lor  agri- 
cultural growth,  much  of  the  Investment  to 
Improve  water  control  would  have  to  be  un- 
dertaken m  India,  presumably  as  coopera- 
tive ventures,  likely  with  World  Bank  sup- 
port. India  would  benefit  not  only  from 
water  control  but  alao  from  direct  access  to 
«ie  Bast  Pakistan  nmrket,  and  Incldently  by 
the  Improvement  of  access  to  Assam.  Histor- 
ically, In  spite  of  evident  mutual  interest 
in  rfegularlzlng  cultural  and  trade  relstion- 
sh^s  l)etween  India  and  Bast  PaklsUn,  such 
a  developmant  was  consistently  discouraged 
and  re«lBt«i  by  the  West  Pakist&ni-dom.  - 
nated  government,  Spedflcally,  the  West  Pak- 
istanis beileved  that,  short  ol  war  and  vic- 
tory, they  have  no  other  lever  to  force  a  set- 
tlement of  the  K'^''"'^''  claim  but  the  eco- 
nomic Interest  of  India  in  resuming  trade 
in  the  East. 

An  independent  Bangla  Desh  may  set  up 
minor  economic  ties  with  China,  but  these 
are  likely  to  be  much  less  than  the  current 
scale  of  trade  and  aid  between  China  and 
Pakistan.  The  chance  of  international  links 
between  China  and  Bangla  Desh  are  likely 
to  increase  the  longer  the  independence 
struggle  takes  to  achieve  Its  goal,  since  Its 
control  may,  over  time,  slip  from  moderate 
Awaml  League  leadership  to  more  militant 
and  leftist  elements  such  as  the  National 
Awaml  Party  (which  did  not  contest  the 
December  elections). 

In  recent  years  U.S.S.R.  has  competed  with 
China  for  Influence  over  the  West  Pakistani- 
dominated  Central  Government,  using  the 
levers  of  economic  and  military  aid.  In  Its 
newly  established  relationship  the  Soviet 
Union's  contacts  have  been  confined  to  the 
mUltary  regime  in  West  Pakistan.  Though  It 
is  hard  to  predict  the  Soviet  attitude  towards 
an  Independent  Bangla  Desh,  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  are  unlikely  to  be  any  stronger 
than  with  China. 

m.     UNITED    STATES    FOLIC  V;     PAST    AND 

FtrruBX 

The  likely  pattern  of  United  States  rela- 
tions with  Bangla  Desh  depends  crucially 
on  U.S.  policy  In  the  current  crisis — particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  decisions  on  eco- 
nomic and  arms  aid  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment in  West  Pakistan.  To  appreciate  poael- 
bilitles  for  U.S.  policy,  a  little  history  Is 
helpful. 

Since  the  early  1960'8  when  Pakistan  joined 
mutual  security  pacts  of  8BATO  and  CENTO, 
she  has  received  massive  economic  and  mil- 
itary aid  from  the  United  States.  By  1969 
economic  aid  amounted  to  about  $3  billion 
and  military  aid,  a  classified  number,  has 
been  estimated  to  have  been  between  $1.5 
and  $2  billion.  This  assistance  has  Included 
P-104  Starflghters,  P-»4  Sabre  Jets,  O-130 
transports,  Patton  tanks,  armoured  person- 
nel carrier^  heavy  artiUery,  and  automatic 
weapons.  This  arsenal  of  sophisticated  equip- 
ment wa«  explicitly  Intended  for  defense,  and 
in  terms  of  the  context  in  which  they  were 
provided,  the  Communist  Bloc  was  seeji  as 
the  potential  aggressor.  After  the  1965  Indo- 
Pakistan  border  war,  when  the  UJ3.  Imposed 
an  arms  emba»go  on  both  countries,  the  Pak- 
istan government  turned  for  support  to  an- 
other adversary  of  India,  i.e.,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

The  Pakistani  initiative  was  sympatbetl- 
caUy  received  by  China,  presumably  not  so 
much  because  of  the  Sino-Indian  conflict  but 
because  it  represented  a  breach  In  SKATO 
and  CENTO.  The  growth  of  Chinese  mUltary 
and  economic  aid  spurred  slmUar  offers  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  anxious  to  get  Into  the  act 
of  weaning  Pakistan  away  from  tU  mlUtary 
alUances  with  the  Western  powers.  Perhaps 
because  the  United  States  stUl  beUeved  U 
could  compete  for  influence  with  PsJdstan 
through  arms  sales,  or  perhaps  due  to  the 
sheer  momentum  of  long  and  close  ties  he- 
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twe«n  the  Pentagon  and  the  military  super- 
structure In  Pakistan,  attempts  to  clroum- 
vent  the  arms  embargo  gathered  strenglSh  In 
1967.  Attempts  were  made  to  persuade  "third 
countries" — West  Oermany  and  Turkef— to 
sell  arms  previously  provided  by  the  U^.  to 
Pakistan  for  nominal  prices,  with  the  assur- 
ance tLai  the  U.S.  would  replace  these  weap- 
ons with  newer  equipment."  Though  this 
particular  move  of  the  Johnson  Admlnlitra- 
tlon  was  frustrated  by  the  tinwUllngneis  of 
any  suitably  equipped  third  country  to  go 
along  with  the  arrangements,  in  October  1970 
the  NUon  administration  offered  to  sell  Paki- 
stan certain  Items  Including  a  squadron  of 
P-104  Starflghters,  a  squadron  of  P-104  ^tar- 
flghters,  a  squadron  of  B-57  bombers,"!  and 
about  300  armored  personnel  carriers. 

Viewed  from  the  United  States,  the  emer- 
gence of  an  Independent  Bangla  Desh  frlandly 
to  India  is  likely  to  aid  the  long-term  XJS. 
foreign  policy  goal  of  reducing  conflict  and 
tension  on  the  Indian  sub-continent.  TUe  Is- 
sue of  Kashmir,  a  matter  on  which  East  Paki- 
stan has  never  been  aroused,  will  continue  to 
divide  India  and  West  Pakistan.  But  as  a 
separate  entity.  West  Pakistan  Is  unlikely  to 
have  the  capacity  to  continue  the  long:  and 
costly  confrontation  with  India,  whlchj  has 
sapped  the  scarce  resources  of  both  these  poor 
countries. 

An  independent  East  Pakistan  will  flrob- 
ably  follow  a  moderately  pro- Western  ppllcy, 
which  may  be  consolidated  with  the  pro- 
vision of  aid  by  U.S.  and  multilateral  agen- 
cies. But  If  the  struggle  for  independence  Is 
prolonged  by  the  continuation  of  U.Sj  aid 
to  the  Pakistan  government,  the  damage  to 
the  United  States'  image  and  the  rii  to 
power  of  lefUst  elements  in  the  Independ- 
ence movement  will  both  frustrate  the 
velopment  of  friendly  relations  with 
U.S.  Eyewitness  reports  in  the  Washir 
Post  and  New  York  Times  confirm 
American  arms  are  now  being  used,  apong 
with  Russian  and  Chinese,  to  estabU*h  a 
reign  of  terror  in  East  Pakistan.  The  Amer- 
ican Government  must  not  be  party  td  the 
killing  of  defenseless  civilians  or  the  forcible 
repression  of  the  struggle  by  East  Pakistanis 
for  control  over  their  own  lives.  Since!  the 
agreements  under  which  the  arms  were  ^ven 
limit  their  use  for  defensive  purposes,,  the 
U.S.  certainly  has  a  basis  to  protest  their 
use  for  massacring  unarmed  civilians. 

Continuing  military  and  economic  a|d  Is 
not  neutrality  in  this  matter.  In  the  cui^ent 
situation,  all  aid  Is  bound  to  flow  to  the  Kov- 
emment  in  West  Pakistan.  At  the  very  Ifeast, 
the  United  States  should  prevent  dellvterles 
under  the  October  1970  arms  offer,  tivold 
all  further  arms  deals,  and  cut  off  economic 
aid  to  Pakistan.  Such  action,  together  »rtth 
moral  and  diplomatic  pressure,  could  tiring 
an  end  to  hostilities  and  lead  to  earlij  in- 
stitution of  democratic  government. 

rOOTNOTES 

»  Reports  of  the  Advisory  Panels  for  the 
Fourth  Five  Year  Plan  1970-75.  Vol.  I,  Ilan- 
nlng  Commission,  Gtovemment  of  Pakliitan, 
July.  1970. 

'Planning   Conunlsslon,   op.   (At.,   p.    2. 

» Soligo,  R.  and  Stern,  J.  J.,  "Tariff  Protec- 
tion, Import  Substitution,  and  InvestAient 
Efficiency. "  PaTcistan  Development  Review, 
Simimer  1965.  This  demonstrates  th«  in- 
efficiency of  nearly  all  industries.  [ 

'  Planning  Commission,  op.  dt..  p.  6. 1 

'Foreign  Trade  Statistics,  various  isiues. 
Central  Statistical  Office,  Government  of 
Pakistan. 

'Planning  Commission,  op.  oit.  Appendix 

ni. 

'The  Six-Point  autonomy  program  o^  the 
Awaftil  League  Is — 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  federation  "od  the 
basis  of  the  Lahore  Resolution  and  the  Par- 
liamentary framework  of  government  with 
supremacy  of  legislature  directly  elected  on 
the  basis  of  adult  franchise." 

<2)  Federal  government  shall  deal  {with 
only  two  subjects:   that  Is  defense  and  for- 


eign affairs  and  all  other  residuary  subjects 
should  rest  in  the  federating  states. 

(3)  There  should  be  either  two  separate 
but  freely  convertible  currencies  for  th«  two 
wings  or  one  currency  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, provided  that  affective  constitutional 
provisions  were  made  to  stop  the  flight  of 
capital  from  East  to  West  Pakistan.  There 
should  be  separate  banking  reserves  and  a 
separate  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  for  East 
Pakistan. 

(4)  It  denies  the  centre  the  right  of  tax- 
ation and  vests  It  In  the  hands  of  the  fed- 
erating states  with  the  centre  receiving  a 
fixed  share. 

(5)  Foreign  trade:  Five  steps — 

(a>  There  shall  be  two  separate  accounts 
for  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

(b)  Earnings  of  East  Pakistan  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  East  Pakistan  and  the 
same  for  West  Pakistan. 

(c)  Foreign  exchange  requirements  of  the 
federal  government  shall  be  met  by  the  two 
wings  either  equally  or  in  a  ratio  to  be  fixed. 

(d)  Indigenous  products  shall  move  free  of 
duty  within  the  wings. 

(e)  The  constitution  shall  empower  the 
unit  governments  to  establish  trade  and 
commercial  relations  with,  set  up  trade  mis- 
sions In,  and  enter  Into  agreements  with  for- 
eign countries. 

(6)  Setting  up  a  militia  or  para-military 
force  by  East  Pakistan. 

"Papanek,  O.  F.  Pakistan's  Development: 
Social  Goals  and  Private  Incentives,  Harvard 
University  Press,  1967.    .. 

"The  Washington  Post,  March  30,  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  the  massacres  committed 
with  the  use  of  armored  units  in  Dacca,  the 
regional  capital  of  East  Pakistan. 

■"Bowles.  Chester,  Promises  to  Keep:  My 
Years  in  Public  Life  1941-1969,  p.  521,  Harper, 
and  Row,  1971. 

'1  Bowles,  op.  cit.,  p.  522. 


VOTING  RECORD  OF  MR.  HOGAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hocan)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
8,  1970,  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  condensation  of  my  voting  rec- 
ord for  the  91st  Congress  to  that  date. 
At  this  time,  I  insert  In  the  Record  an 
addendum  to  my  voting  record  which 
contains  those  votes  taken  during  the 
"lame  duck"  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress: 

Addbnditm  to  Voting  Rkcord  or  Hon.  Law- 
rence J.  Hooan  For  91aT  Congress,  Post- 
Election  Session 

Passed  (P)  or  Defeated  (D)  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  (Reflects  House  action 
only;  measures  may  or  may  not  have  been 
enacted  Into  law) . 

AGBICULTDRE 

Voted 

Against  conference  report  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  which  Included  a  limit  of  $56,000 
In  subsidy  payments  per  farmer  per  crop  on 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton.  (P) 

For  recommittal  to  Committee  of  bill  au- 
thorizing amending  marketing  orders  for 
milk  and  potato  research  and  promotion  pro- 
grams. (P) 

Against  authorizing  amending  marketing 
orders  for  agricultural  commodities  including 
milk  to  provide  for  product  research  promo- 
tion and  advertising:  also  a  national  research 
and  promotion  program  for  potatoes.  (P) 

For  the  Plant  Varieties  Protection  Act  to 
encourage  the  development  oX  varieties  of 
plants.  (P) 

Against  conference  report  on  legislation 
authorizing  promotion  of  various  agricul- 
tural products.  (P) 


ClVn.   RIGHTS 

Voted 
For  authorization  of  funds  for  the  Clvfl 
Rights  Commission.  (P) 

CRIME 

For  exempting  .22  cal.  rlmfire  ammxmltlon 
from  the  recordkeeping  provisions  of  the  gun 
control  law.  (P) 

DISTRICT   or   COLUMBIA 

Voted 
For  D.C.  Revenue  BlU,  extending  borrow- 
ing authority  of  the  D.C.  Government  and 
increasing  annual  federal  payment  to  D.C.  to 
$120mUllon.  (P) 

EOnCATION 

Voted 

For  a  comprehensive  manpower  training 
bill.  Including  a  program  of  public  service 
employment.  (P) 

Against  the  conference  report  on  the  Man- 
power .Training  bill  due  to  unacceptable 
changes  by  House-Senate  Confercoice  Com- 
mittee. (P) 

For  postponing  consideration  of  the  School 
Transportation  Aid  bill  until  92nd  Congress. 
(D) 

For  a  program  of  aid  to  school  districts 
to  help  them  meet  special  problems  Incident 
to  desegregation  and  the  elimination,  reduc- 
tion or  prevention  of  racial  isolation.  (P) 

ECONOMICS    and    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

Voted 

For  opening  the  Foreign  Trade  Bill  up  for 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  (D) 

Against  the  Foreign  Trade  Act  which  pro- 
vided Import  quotas  on  textiles,  footwear 
and  other  commodities.  (P) 

For  a  nongovernmental  Securities  Inves- 
tors Protective  Corporation  to  assess  broker 
dealers  for  a  fund  to  protect  customers  In 
case    of    broker-dealer    flnanclal    Insolvency. 

(P) 

For  the  conference  report  on  bill  which 
would  apply  the  Federal  regulations  govern- 
ing multi-bank  holding  companies  to  one- 
bank  holding  companies  also.  (P) 

For  federal  railroad  loan  guarantees  to 
keep  the  bankrup  Penn  Central  Railroad 
from  ceasing  operations.  (P) 

For  exclusion  of  Export  Import  Bank  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  from  the  U.S.  bud- 
get. (D) 

FOREIGN    AID 

Voted 

For  supplemental  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill,  Including  aid  for  Cambodia.  (P) 

For  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  1971,  including  funds  for  Cambodia, 
Korea  and  military  credit  sales  to  Israel.  (P) 

For  conference  report  on  the  fiscal  1971 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill.  (P) 

GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS/GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 

Voted 

For  additional  authorization  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington, 
D.C.  (P) 

For  conference  report  on  bill  providing  for 
revision  in  the  pay  system  for  prevailing  wage 
rate  federal  employees.  (P) 

For  Including  Federal  firefighters  within 
the  provisions  of  Federal  retirement  law  as 
pertains  to  employees  engaged  In  certain 
hazardous  occupations.  (P) 

Pew  conference  report  on  bill  to  change 
the  system  for  granting  pay  increases  to  fed- 
eral classified  employees,  basing  annual  pay 
Increases  on  comparability  with  private  In- 
dustry wage  rates.  (P) 

HEALTH  /  WELFARE  /  SAFETY 

Voted 

For  an  expanded  and  Improved  Federal 
program  of  family  planning  services  and 
population  research  activities.  (P) 

For  amending  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act  to  create  a  five  member  board  ap- 
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oolnted  by  the  President  to  set  Job  safety 
Sd  health  standards,  and  a  three  member 
eommiwion,  Presidentially  appointed,  to  en- 
force these  standards.  (P) 

Pot  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
BUI,  so  amended.  (P) 

Ftor  a  program  of  federal  grants  to  medi- 
cal schools  and  hospitals  to  encourage  and 
nromote  the  training  of  family  doctors.  (P) 

For  extending  the  food  stamp  program, 
with  the  requirements  that  participating 
sUtes  partially  finance  the  program  and  able- 
bodied  adults  register  and  take  avaUable  Jobs 
as  a  condition  to  ellglbUlty  for  food  stamps 
for  household.  (P) 

Ptor  conference  report  on  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Bill  which  provided  La- 
lx>r  Secretary  authority  to  set  health  and 
safety  sUndards,  with  enforcement  func- 
tion In  the  bands  of  a  separate  com- 
mission. (P) 

For  recommittal  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  food  stamp  bUl  to  the  conference 
ecnunittee.  (P) 


Voted 

Against  adding  a  pay  increase  feature  to 
the  resolution  which  called  for  a  temporary 
prohibition  until  March  1,  1971  of  strikes 
or  lockouts  in  the  railway  labor  dispute.  (P) 

For  the  resolution  calling  for  a  temporary 
prohibition  of  a  railroad  strike,  as  amend- 
ed to  provide  the  above  wage  increase  pro- 
rtslons.  (P) 

Por  conference  report  on  the  resolution 
providing  for  a  temporary  prohibition  against 
g  railroad  strike.  (P) 

MILITARY  AND  SECURITY 

Voted 

Por  educational  assistance  to  wives  and 
children,  and  home  loan  benefits  to  wives 
of  Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing  In  Action 
servicemen.  (P) 

Por  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  whenever  feasible  there  should 
be  Presidential  consultation  with  Congress 
before  U.S.  troops  are  involved  in  armed 
combat.  (P) 

Por  resolution  expressing  support  for  ef- 
forts to  rescue  American  POWs  In  North 
Vietnam.  (P) 

Por  Defense  Department  Appropriation 
blUforFY  1971.  (P) 

Por  conference  report  on  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill.  (P) 

Por  conference  report  on  Defense  Appro- 
prlaUons  Bill  for  FY  71.  (P) 

For  second  conference  report  on  Defense 
Appropriation  Bill  for  FY  71.  (P) 

PUBLIC    WORBLS 

Voted 

For  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act,  includ- 
ing provisions  designed  to  force  further  con- 
struction of  D.C.  freeways.  (P) 

Por  conference  report  on  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  (P) 

TAX   LEGISLATION 

Voted 
Por  bill  to  postpone  reductions  In  excise 
taxes  on  autos  and  on  telephone  service,  and 
to  speed  up   collection   of  estate   and   gift 
taxes.  (P) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Voted 

For  bill  authorizing  funds  through  FY 
1971  for  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission.  (P) 

For  $17.7  bllUon  HUD-Independent  Offices 
appropriations  bUl,  to  replace  that  bill  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  President.  (P) 

To  extend  the  authority  of  the  Housing 
Mul  Urban  Development  Act.  (P) 

For  deletion  of  funds  for  Supersonic 
Transport  from  the  Transportation  Appro- 
prtaUon  Bill.  (D) 

For  the  conference  report  on  the  Trans- 
portation Appropriation  Bill,  Including  funds 
for  the  Supersonic  Transport.  (P) 


For  a  three-year  reprieve  for  the  "Delta 
Queen"  to  allow  this  Mlselsalppl  River  pas- 
senger boat  to  continue  in  operation.  (P) 

Tor  resolution  ordering  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  distribute  an  official  report  of 
tlie  House  Committee  on  Internal  Sectirlty 
listing  various  radical-type  campus  speakers. 

(P) 

Against  the  conference  report  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Authorization  Bill. 

(P) 
For  defraying  part  of  the  cost  of  expanding 

the   United   Nations   headquarters    in    New 

York.  (P) 

Against  withholding  the  contribution  for 
expanding  the  United  Nations  headquarters 
untU  such  time  as  the  delinquent  dues  of  aU 
member  nations  are  paid  In  ftill.  (D) 

For  authorizing  appropriation  of  not  more 
thac  $20  million  as  a  U.S.  grant  toward  ex- 
panding the  U.N.  headquarters  In  New  York. 

(P) 
Against  providing   retiring  Speaker  John 

McOormack  with  an  office  and  paid  staff  for 

two  years.  (P) 

For  return  to  the  Senate  of  papers  con- 
coming  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  Judgments  in  favor  of  the  Mississippi 
Sioux  Indiana.  (P) 

For  a  closed  rule  prohibiting  amendments 
on  the  floor  when  considering  a  resolution  to 
continue  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  (P) 

For  continuing  appropriations  resolution 
permitting  the  Transportation  Department 
to  spend  through  March  30,  1971,  at  a  $2.6 
billion  annual  level.  Including  funds  for  the 
Supersonic  Transport.  (P) 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT  OF  1969 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Blackbitrn),  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
flecting upon  the  achievements  of  the 
91st  Congress,  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagues  would  agree  that  not  all  was 
done  that  could  or  should  have  been 
done  in  the  area  of  conservation.  None- 
theless, it  is  most  reassuring  to  learn  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  action  that  we 
did  take.  One  such  happy  instance  was 
recounted  recently  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor.  The  article  noted  that — 

The  Florida  Everglades,  other  swampy  re- 
gions, and  Islands  off  the  South  Carolina 
coast  now  are  seeing  alligators  again  due  to 
tougher  conservation  laws. 

Among  those  tougher  conservation 
laws  which  are  helping  the  alligator  to 
make  a  comeback  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Endangered  Species  Conservation 
Act  of  1969  which  prohibits  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  alligator  hides.  We 
certainly  can  be  proud  of  that  act  and 
of  the  cooperation  it  generated  at  other 
levels  of  government.  Both  New  York 
State  and  New  York  City,  for  example, 
have  passed  laws  banning  the  sale  of 
alligator  products. 

Sound  legislation,  when  implemented, 
can  produce  impressive  results. 

Sound  legislation,  when  ignored,  can 
be  frustrating,  embarrassing,  and  dis- 
astrous. 

The  Endangered  Species  Conservation 
Act  of  1969,  unfortunately,  fits  the  sec- 
ond circumstances  as  well  as  the  first. 

Section  5(b)  of  the  act  called  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  "through  the 
Secretary  of  State"  to  "seek  the  conven- 
ing of  an  international  ministerial  meet- 


ing on  fish  and  wildlife  prior  to  June  30, 
1971."  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
assure  the  worldwide  conservation  of  en- 
dangered species. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  date,  no  such  confer- 
ence has  been  called,  nor  has  the  setting 
of  a  proposed  date  for  such  a  meeting 
been  publicly  annoimced.  Therefore,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  Joint  resolution 
which,  once  again,  instructs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  "through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,"  to  call  an  international 
ministerial  meeting  on  the  conservation 
of  fish  and  wildlife  as  early  as  possible. 
At  the  latest,  the  conference  would  be 
held  by  October  1, 1971. 

I  quoted  from  a  recent  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  article  to  show  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Endangered  Species  Con- 
servation Act.  At  about  the  same  time, 
the  Monitor  carried  another  item  which 
pointed  up  the  need  to  apply  all  provi- 
sions of  that  act — ^including  the  conven- 
ing of  the  international  conference.  The 
article  related  that — 

The  Mediterranean  nun  seal  is  disappear- 
ing from  its  Sardinian  breeding  grottoes. 
Fulco  Pratesl  of  the  Italian  Association  for 
the  World  Wildlife  Fund  expresses  fear  that 
the  species  may  be  extinct  soon. 

A  year  ago  naturalists  here  estimated  that 
about  15  still  sought  haven  in  their  favorite 
grotto.  Mr.  Pratesl  says  the  number  is  be- 
lieved to  have  dropped  to  seven — six  adults 
and  one  young,  indicating  a  virtual  end  to 
breeding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  any  con- 
ference may  have  been  too  late  to  save 
the  nim  seal,  but  such  a  conference  may 
well  help  to  save  other  species  whose 
plight  is  not  yet  so  hopeless  as  that  of 
this  rare  seal. 

Last  year  the  head  entomologist  of 
Honolulu's  Bishop  Museum,  Dr.  J.  Lins- 
ley  Oressit,  stated  that  one-third  of 
Hawaii's  native  birds  already  are  extinct 
and  another  third  may  follow. 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  the 
ivory  billed  woodpecker  hsis  become  all 
but  extinct  in  this  country. 

Tourists  are  causing  inroads  on  the 
numbers  of  exotic  creatures  found  on 
Darwin's  enchanted  islands,  the  Gala- 
pagos. 

In  Scandinavia,  the  total  population  of 
wolves  is  thought  to  number  little  more 
than  a  few  dozen. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  our  actions 
we  can  assure  that  the  intent  of  this 
body  In  passing  the  Endangered  Species 
Conservation  Act  will  be  carried  out.  And 
in  carrying  out  that  Intent,  perhaps  we 
can  prevent  the  shortening  of  the  roll 
of  world  wildlife. 


OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
OP  1971 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  Is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  entitled  the  "Occupa- 
tional Education  Act  of  1971."  In  my 
judgment  this  is  an  important  bill  be- 
cause it  addresses  itself  to  vital  but  un- 
fulfilled needs  in  America's  educational 
system.  Moreover,  while  the  administra- 
tion shares  the  concerns  which  this  bill 
reflects  and  has  been  exploring  with  care 
the  possibilities  for  further  Federal  legis- 
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latioD  in  tbis  field,  this  bill  is  a  coitgres- 
sional  initiative.  We  developed  It  after 
full  consulatlon  with  representatives  of 
such  organizations  as  the  American  Vo- 
cational Association,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Junior  Colleges,  the  American 
Association  of  State  Colleges  andj  Uni- 
versities, and  the  United  Bupiness 
Schools.  Inc. 

President  Nixon  in  his  recommenda- 
tions on  general  and  si>eclal  revenue 
shartng  and  in  his  recommendations  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  has  opened  new  doors  to  I  more 
effective  administration  of  Federal  pro- 
grams in  education  and  presented  new 
ideas  for  financing  them.  While  making 
these  proposals,  the  President  has  at  the 
same  time  been  careful  to  delineate  a 
vigorous  Federal  role  in  promoting  such 
Interests  as  education,  including  the  use 
of  categorical  State-grant  proframs 
where  those  are  the  most  effective  Oieans 
of  producing  the  desired  result.  The  bill 
I  have  today  introduced  would  cotnple- 
ment — not  contradict — the  President's 
proposals. 

This  bill  deals  with  two  extremely  im- 
portant sispects  of  occupational  educa- 
tion which  require  a  new  Federal  initia- 
tive tf  we  are  to  achieve  vital  national 
goals.  The  first  is  post-secondary  oc- 
cupational education  which  is  ndt  de- 
signed to  lead  directly  to  a  baccalaureate 
degree,  but  rather  to  lead  directlj  to  a 
job.  Although  some  such  programs  have 
been  supported  in  recent  years  in  i  wide 
variety  of  post-secondary  Institutions 
under  the  Vocational  Education  AJit,  we 
lag  far.  far  behind  our  needs  for  such 
education  In  every  State  In  the  Unlcn;  in 
some  States  it  is  scarcely  available  at  till. 

The  %econd  thing  with  which  thjs  bill 
deals  is  the  increasingly  urgent  ijiatter 
of  infusing  occupational  educatio|L  and 
counseling  into  the  regular  elemqntary 
and  secondary  school  system  on  an  equal 
footing  with  traditional  academic  educa- 
tion. We  attempted  to  approach  this 
through  the  1968  Vocational  Education 
Act,  and  that  attempt  may  yet  Iprove 
very  helpful — but  vocational  education 
funds — including  State  and  local  fimds — 
are  no  more  than  4  percent  of  thq  total 
annual  expenditures  for  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  This  does 
not  provide  much  leverage  in  making 
fundamental  changes  of  attitude  and  di- 
rection in  such  schools.  We  are,  there- 
fore, seeking  in  this  bill  yet  another  ap- 
proach— another  handle — to  the  prob- 
lem. This  bill  would  involve  general  edu- 
cators, vocational  educators,  postsecond- 
ary  occupational  educators,  and  higher 
education  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  effect 
change.'  i 

Change  of  the  kind  this  bill  sefks  is 
long  overdue  in  American  educatioii.  The 
basic  statistics  relating  to  post-secohdary 
occupation — without  embellishment  or 
elaboration — tell  a  bleak  story  of  rinmet 
needs  and  neglected  opportunities.  There 
are  28  million  persons  In  the  16-  to  24- 
year-old  population,  of  whom  fully  16 
million  are  in  the  civilian  labor  jforce, 
yet  our  existing  training  capacity  ft>r  the 
occupational  preparation  of  this  popula- 
tion, beyond  the  high  school  level,  is  only 
about  2  million  enrollments — or  one  in 


16  for  the  total  age  group  and  one  in 
eight  for  the  actual  work  force.  This  is 
terribly  inadequate  to  meet  our  needs — 
and  it  is  all  the  more  so  when  examined 
more  closely  and  existing  programs  are 
compared  with  emerging  manpower 
needs  in  technical  fields  and  subprofes- 
sional  occupations  in  a  wide  variety  of 
medical,  social,  and  educational  services. 

At  the  post -secondary  level  the  largest 
resource  by  far  happens  to  receive  vir- 
tually no  public  support  aside  from  a 
relatively  smcdl  amount  of  student  assist- 
ance: this  is  the  group  of  accredited, 
proprietary — private  enterprise — trade, 
technical,  and  business  schools  which 
enroll  about  1,200,000  students.  The  next 
largest  group  of  enrollments  are  in  the 
post-secondary  occupational  curriculums 
supported  in  a  wide  variety,  of  public 
instituti(His  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act;  these  number  about  700,000,  of 
which  less  than  one-third  are  in  the 
health  and  technical  occupations.  An- 
other 175,000  enrollments  are  In  our  or- 
ganized apprenticeship  programs,  which 
are  both  excellent  and  far  too  few.  Per- 
haps a  few  thousand  more  places  may 
exist  in  organized  programs  conducted 
by  industry — although  this  is  doubtful 
since  many  of  the  accredited  proprietary 
institutions  mentipncd  above  are  owned 
and  operated  by  major  corporations.  This 
is  the  siun  total  of  the  Nation's  capacity 
in  post-secondary  occupational  educa- 
tion and  it  is  disastrous  when  compared 
to  our  obvious  needs. 

In  fact,  a  persuasive  case  could  be 
made  that  important  national  thrusts  in 
the  last  10  years  for  the  development  of 
human  resources  has  been  seriously  in- 
hibited by  the  lack  of  training  capacity 
for  the  development  of  subprofessional 
personnel  in  health,  education,  and  so- 
cial sc-rvices.  For  example,  enactment  of 
title  I  of  the  1965  Elementarj-  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act — dealing  with  dis- 
advantaged children — created  a  vast  new 
demand  for  trained  teacher  aides  for 
which  we  had  virtually  no  capacity  to 
meet  other  than  on  a  catch-as-catch- 
can  ad  hoc  basis.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  fact  alone  accounts  for  our  failure 
to  make  more  effective  use  of  title  I  funds. 
Incidentally,  we  still  have  very  few  orga- 
nized programs  for  training  subprofes- 
sionai  people  in  education.  Numerous 
other  examples  can  be  cited. 

Time  after  time  In  place  after  place, 
speaking  here  en  the  floor  of  the  House 
or  to  groups  of  educators  or  to  various 
civic  organizations  In  many  parts  of  the 
Nation,  Interested  members  of  our  com- 
mittee have  drilled  home  the  point  that 
four  out  of  five  of  our  schoolchildren  .will 
require  education  for  a  job  other  than 
that  requiring  a  college  decree.  Yet  this 
elemental  fact  seems  so  dlfBcult  to  get 
across  to  the  Nation's  educational  estab- 
lishment, especially  those  who  during 
several  national  administrations  have 
made  policy  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  bill  is  a  carefully  conceived  In- 
strument for  dealing  with  that  elemental 
fact.  It  alms  toward  the  blending  and 
fusion  of  occupational  education  with 
academic  education  beginning  with  grade 


one  and  continuing  beyond  the  high 
schooJ.  As  the  third  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  stated  last  July: 

The  primary  reason  this  nation  has  not 
yet  estalplished  a  society  In  whlcb  there  is 
equal  opportunity  to  learn  and  work  Is  that 
It  has  not  yet  tried. 

With  this  legislation  we  are  beginning 
to  try.  The  advisory  coimcll  report  also 
argued  that  "every  secondary  school 
should  be  an  employment  agency"  just 
as  colleges  and  universities  operate  em- 
ployment ofBces  for  their  students.  We 
agree,  and  that  is  a  major  objective  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  developing  legislation 
for  these  purposes  we  faced  many  difficult 
questions.  What  kinds  of  institutions 
would  conduct  the  post-secondary  pror 
grams?  Which  of  several  possible  State 
agencies  would  administer  the  program 
at  the  State  level?  How  could  we  assure 
the  wide  variety  of  professional  and  in- 
stitutional interests  that  they  would  be 
meaningfully  involved  in  this  effort? 
Those  who  work  in  education  will  recog- 
nize that  these  are  not  easily  resolved. 
Yet,  by  working  carefully  with  major 
professional  groups  such  as — but  not 
limited  to — the  American  Vocational  As- 
sociation, the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,  the  United  Business 
Schools,  Inc.,  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Colleges  and  Universities, 
we  resolved  these  questions  in  such  a 
manner  that  lots  of  people  support  this 
bill  who  have  previously  not  been  able  to 
agree  upon  a  single  piece  of  legislation 
affecting   post-secondary   education. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  is  that  we 
have  worked  out  a  bill  which  concen- 
trates on  program  content  rather  than 
administrative  or  institutional  concerns. 
We  did  so  for  very  practical  reasons.  In 
terms  of  State  administration,  there  is  no 
agency  in  most  States  which  has  respon- 
sibility for  the  programs  which  this  bill 
treats  in  a  unitary  manner,  so  we  leave 
it  up  to  th.?  Governor  to  designate  or  es- 
tablish an  agency  which  then  must 
broaden  its  structure  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  bill  and  Involve  in  an  effec- 
tive manner  all  of  the  educational  and 
other  groups  involved  In  the  programs. 
The  involvement  would  include  every 
significant  activity  from  initial  planning 
through  evaluation  of  programs  which 
are  carried  out. 

In  terms  of  Institutional  Interests, 
there  is  no  national  pattern  to  follow. 
Today  post-secondary  occupation:al  edu- 
cation is  taking  place  in  a  wide  range  of 
public  and  private  institutions,  all  of 
which  would  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  programs  under  this  act.  In  fact,  the 
bUl  encourages  broad  participation  on 
the  sound  theory  that  even  if  we  utilized 
all  existing  facilities  we  could  not  meet 
existing  needs.  The  bill  provides  a  flex- 
ible approach  which  can  be  fitted  to  the 
existing  pattern  of  institutions  in  every 
State. 

This  bill  strongly  emphasizes  the  need 
for  careful  initial  planning  and  for  con- 
tinuous evaluation  of  the  programs 
which  are  funded.  This  has  been  a  weak- 
ness in  some  education  legislation  and 
we  are  determined  that  it  not  be  re- 
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peated.  It  also  provides  for  coordination 
^  ail  existing  programs — at  the  State 
level  the  Advisory  Council  for  Voca- 
tional Education  would  expand  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  encompass  this  act— and 
It  would  ensure — with  respect  to  the  now 
eristing  structure  of  the  executive 
branch— that  occupational  education  is 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  aca- 
demic education. 

This  final  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  is  a  major  purpose  of 
this  bill.  In  my  judgment,  occupational 
education  has  been  treated  by  the  UjB. 
Office  of  Education  for  years — nmning 
through  both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can administrations — as  though  it  were 
not  a  legitimate  part  of  our  structure  of 
education.  I  have  publicly  criticized  this 
and  have  privately  pleaded  for  change. 
Now  I  propose  to  accomplish  by  legisla- 
tion what  so  many  of  us  have  been  un- 
able to  bring  about  through  exhortation. 
Tliis  bill  would  establish  a  Bureau  of  Oc- 
cupational Education  within  the  U.S. 
OfUce  of  Education  headed  by  a  GS-18 
with  the  rank  of  Deputy  Commissioner 
and  It  would  authorize  additional  super- 
grade  positions  to  support  the  new  Dep- 
uty. Moreover,  it  would  spell  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  both  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commissioner  in  creating  a  proper 
anphasis  upon  occupational  preparation 
and  would  establish  a  unit  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  to  ensure  that  the  co- 
ordinating responsibilities  of  the  De- 
partment are  carried  out.  One  of  the 
problems  I  have  encoimtered  with  our 
manpower  programs,  for  example,  is  that 
the  educational  oversight  supposed  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  not  been 
conducted  at  a  level  high  enough  to  have 
much  effect.  This  bill  would  also  cure 
tiiat  problem. 

I  support  the  President's  proposal  for 
a  new  Department  of  Human  Resources, 
and  I  feel  that  when  it  is  finally  approved 
we  can  achieve  an  even  better  adminis- 
trative position  for  all  of  education,  in- 
cluding occupational  education  and  man- 
power training.  However,  in  the  interim 
period— which  could  be  a  long  time — I 
am  not  willing  to  tolerate  the  continued 
neglect  of  occupational  education  in  the 
executive  branch. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hope  that  this  bill  will  get  prompt  and 
full  hearings,  and  that  it  will  be  enacted 
with  strong  support  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  study  the  issues  raised  by  this 
bill  and  to  act  to  deal  effectively  with 
them.  I  am  attaching  to  this  statement 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  major  provisions 
of  this  bill,  as  foUows: 

Summary  of  Bilx, 

Short  title. — "The  Occupational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1971." 

Types  of  programs  supported. — ^The  bill 
would  have  two  major  thrusts :  ( 1 )  the  plan- 
ning for  and  establishment  or  expansion  of 
post-secondary  occupational  programs 
(which  prepare  for  Job  entry  rather  than  a 
"ccalaureate  degree)  In  a  wide  variety  of 
iMUtuUons.  and  (2)  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  long-range  strategies  for 
Infusing  occupational  counseling  and  prepa- 
r*tlon  Into  the  elementary  and  secondary 
"Choola  on  an  equal  footing  with  academic 
preparation. 


Authorizations. — ^Fiscal  1972 — $100  mil- 
lion; 1973— •260  mllUon;  1974 — »500  mU- 
Uon;  and  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

State  allocatioTis. — 80  percent  of  the  fiscal 
1972  appropriations  and  85  percent  of  those 
for  succeeding  years  are  allotted  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  (1)  a  basic  fiat  grant  and  (2) 
relative  size  of  population  aged  16  years  and 
older.  There  is  a  special  treatment  of  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territories 
of  the  Pacific,  but  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico  are  in 
all  respects  treated  as  States  of  the  Union. 

Reserved  Funds. — The  CJommlssloner 
would  reserve  20  percent  of  the  fiscal  1972 
funds  and  16  percent  of  appropriations  In 
succeeding  years  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  States  and  to  establish  model  or 
demonstration  programs  in  occupational  edu- 
cation which  would  advance  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  on  a  national  basis. 

State  administration. — The  Governor 
would  establish  or  designate  a  State  agency 
to  administer  the  Act,  but  with  assurances 
that  the  agency  would  involve  In  both  the 
planning  and  Implementation  representa- 
tives of  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  of  all  the  major 
educational  and  institutional  groups,  re- 
sources, and  interests  Involved  In  post-sec- 
ondary occupational  education.  The  bill  (sec- 
tion 122)  would  require  a  comprehensive 
planning  effort  and  no  program  grants  woiUd 
be  authorized  untU  such  planning  had  been 
completed.  It  would  be  anticipated  that  the 
initial  year's  appropriations  would  be  avail- 
able largely  for  helping  establish  the  State 
administrative  agencies  and  for  carrying  out 
the  planning  functions  (except  In  a  few 
States  where  such  planning  may  have  oc- 
curred) . 

Federal  administration. — The  major  fea- 
tures of  the  provisions  for  Federal  adminis- 
tration are  as  follows : 

(1)  A  special  unit  Is  established  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  to  provide  Intra- 
departmental  coordination  In  meeting  sub- 
professional  personnel  needs  in  the  health 
occupations,  rehabilitation,  education,  and 
welfare  and  community  services,  and  to  pro- 
vide Inter-departmental  coordination  with 
the  manpower  training  and  related  programs 
throughout  the  Federal  Government. 

(2)  A  Bureau  of  Occupational  Education 
Is  established  by  law  to  administer  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Acts,  the  Adult  Education 
Act  and  this  Act. 

(a)  The  Bureau  would  be  headed  by  a  OS- 
18  with  the  title  of  Deputy  Commissioner; 
and 

(b)  Thirteen  additional  "supergrade"  posi- 
tions would  be  mandated  for  the  new 
Bureau. 

(3)  The  general  responslbUltles  of  both 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  fur 
coordinating  other  Federal  programs  and  uti- 
lizing other  resources  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote occupational  education  are  made  ex- 
plicit. 

Other  features. —  (1)  To  assure  maximum 
coordination,  the  State  advisory  councils  on 
Vocational  Education  would  have  the  same 
responsibilities  for  this  Act  as  for  the  voca- 
tional acts,  and  additional  funds  would  be 
made  available  to  them. 

(2)  There  Is  provision  made  for  the  uti- 
lization of  private,  proprietary  schools  on  a 
contract*  basis  when  susbtantlally  equiva- 
lent education  or  services  can  be  rendered 
more  readily  or  more  economically  through 
such  utilization. 

(3)  Job  placement  Is  treated  as  a  desir- 
able responsibility  there  Is  encouragement 
for  the  follow-up  services  and  of  secondary 
schools,  and  concept  of  continuing  occupa- 
tional counseling  as  a  normal  function  of 
the  educational  system. 

(4)  Continuing  evaluation  of  programs  Is 
stressed  at  all  levels  of  administration. 


CHRONOLOGY— VIETTNAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Divine,  is  recognized  for  16  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
would  be  useful  for  all  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  to  consider  Vietnam  in  histori- 
cal perspective.  In  the  welter  of  words 
and  emotion  surrounding  this  great  issue 
of  our  times,  we  too  frequently  lose  track 
of  the  long  history  of  Vietnamese  con- 
flict in  general  and  American  participa- 
tion in  particular.  I  would  like  to  present 
today  an  imclassifled  summary  of  a 
chronology  of  events  pertaining  to  the 
w&r  in  Vietnam  and  with  permission 
would  like  to  insert  for  the  record  a 
copy  of  the  detailed  chronology  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

No  one  looking  at  the  history  of  the 
Vietnamese  peoples  can  doubt  that  they 
have  endured  hardships  for  a  century — 
beginning  in  1867  with  the  French  con- 
quest of  southern  Vietnam.  After  decades 
of  French  colonial  rule,  the  Indochina 
war  truly  began  in  1946  after  fruitless 
negotiations  between  the  French  and 
Vietnamese. 

After  the  French  defeat  of  1854,  the 
Geneva  accords  were  signed  providing  for 
the  division  of  Vietnam  along  the  nth 
paradlel.  Under  separate  agreements, 
Laos  and  Cambodia  were  neutralized. 
But  by  October  10  of  1954, 1  month  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization.  President  Eisen- 
hower made  the  decision  to  offer  VS. 
military  aid  to  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam. A  day  later,  the  Communist  Viet 
Minh  regime  fornially  took  over  control 
of  Hanoi  and  North  Vietnam. 

American  presence  in  Vietnam  through 

1960  was  virtually  nil.  In  May  of  1960  the 
United  States  increased  our  military  as- 
sistance personnel  from  327  to  685.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  Communist  Party 
of  North  Vietnam  resolved — December 
20— to  "liberate"  South  Vietnam  and 
unite  the  two  Vietnams  and  the  National 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  South  Viet- 
nam was  formed. 

This  was  the  situation  when  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  entered  office. 
The  first  naajor  indication  of  President 
Kennedy's  policy  came  on  May  13,  1961, 
when  then  Vice  President  Johnson  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Saigon  announced  addi- 
tional UjS.  military  and  economic  aid.  In 
August  of  that  year.  President  Keimedy 
declared  that  the  United  States  would 
do  all  it  could  to  save  South  Vietnam 
from  communism,  and  in  December  of 

1961  the  first  VS.  helicopter  units  ar- 
rived in  South  Vietnam. 

Later,  in  February  of  1962.  the  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Command  Vietnam 
(USMACV)  was  established  under  Gen. 
Paul  D.  Harkins.  Continued  turbu- 
lence through  1963  culminated  in  the 
military  coup  of  November  1  which  over- 
threw the  Diem  government,  following 
which  tliere  insued  a  number  of  other 
coups  and  changes  in  government 
through  the  spring  of  1965. 

Prior  to  that,  events  in  1964  had  moved 
at  a  rapid  pace,  including  the  increase 
of  U.S.  military  and  logistical  support 
to  the  Government  of  Vietnam.  Shortly 
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after  Oen.  William  Westmoreland  as- 
siuned  command  of  USMACV,  the 
North  Vietnamese  attacks  on  U.S.  Jpatrol 
boats  occurred  in  the  Gulf  of  Ttxnkin. 
Retaliatory  U5.  air  strikes  foUowed 
along  with  the  joint  TJS.  congreasional 
Southeast  Asia  resolution  of  August  7, 
afannin«  that  the  United  Statee  wt^s  pre- 
pared to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  as- 
sist any  8EATO  member  or  pnotocol 
state  requesting  assistance  in  defekise  of 
its  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  thit  the 
"Tonkin  Resolution"  was  an  important 
watershed  in  \J3.  involvement  in  ^uth- 
east  Asia,  and  I  might  point  oui  that 
every  present  Member  of  this  Chamber 
who  was  sitting  here  in  1964  vo|ted  in 
favor  of  that  resolution.  i 

On  December  31,  1964,  Americaii  mili- 
tary strength  had  reached  23,000.  By 
this  time,  it  was  no  secret  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  introduced  their  regu- 
lars into  the  fighting  in  the  South,  via 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  and  werd  using 
Cambodian  and  Laotian  sanctuaries  in 
violation  of  the  Geneva  accords.    ' 

Prom  there  many  of  the  foUowlpg  ac- 
tions are  familiar  to  Americans  fcnd  to 
Members  of  Congress.  On  Jime  7.  1965 
UjS.  military  personnel  in  South  Viet- 
nam passed  the  50.000  mark.  Lat«r  that 
month  B-52  strikes  began  in  the  North. 
On  July  25  President  Lyndon  J(>hnson 
announced  that  U.S.  troop  strenjgth  in 
Vietnam  would  rise  to  125,000.  but  by 
December  31  it  was  up  to  154,0b0.  By 
that  same  date  total  American  combat 
deaths  numbered  1,636.  After  a  prolonged 
delay  of  U.S.  air  strikes  in  the  North, 
air  strikes  were  resumed  on  Januery  31, 
1966.  Two  months  later  Amerlcaq  fOTces 
there  numbered  215.000. 

As  the  fighting  stepped  up  tliroUghout 
the  summer,  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced on  July  10th  that  U.S.;  forces 
would  expand  to  375,000  by  the  lend  of 
1966  and  to  425,000  by  Spring  df  1967. 
And  the  United  States  was  reported  to 
have  been  carrying  out  over  I|00  air 
strikes  a  day  over  Communist  infiltra- 
tion routes  in  Laos.  By  the  end  t)f  1966 
U.S.  troop  strength  reached  389,000.  an 
increase  of  over  200.000  in  12  months. 
There  were  5,000  additional  eombat 
deaths  and  total  combat  fatalitlei  num- 
bered 6,644.  I 

The  troop  buildup  continued  into  1967 
so  that  on  June  17  troop  strength  stood 
at  463,000  and  combat  deaths  to  date 
were  11,099.  The  Qlassboro  conference 
between  President  Johnson  and  premier 
Kosygin  followed  on  June  23  Tfith  no 
apparent  easing  of  tensions  over  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  on  August  20  a  new 
one-day  record  of  209  bombing  nlissions 
took  place  over  North  Vietnam.  Days 
later.  South  Vietnam  elected  a  civilian 
national  government  in  free  anid  open 
elections  in  which  83  percent  of  tbe  reg- 
istered electorate  participated— voting 
General  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  to  thi  Presi- 
dency. 

By  the  end  of  1968,  U.S.  liillltary 
strength  had  grown  to  480,000,  land  In 
the  next  month  the  siege  of  Khie  Sanh 
began.  On  the  fateful  day  of  January  30. 
1968.  the  Tet  Offensive  was  laimched  by 
the  Commimlsts  with  well  coordinated 
simultaneous  attacks  on  Allied  btises  and 


major  South  Vietnamese  cities,  includ- 
ing Saigon  and  Hue.  Allied  forces  can- 
celed their  previously  annoimced  Tet 
standdown  and  resumed  military  opera- 
tions. 

When  American  combat  strength 
reached  495,000  by  February  24,  combat 
deaths  had  grown  to  18,799.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  enemy  had  laimched  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  their  winter-spring  cam- 
paign. On  March  31.  1968.  President 
Johnson  announced  an  immediate  halt  in 
air  and  naval  bombardment  over  most  of 
North  Vietnam  and  also  announced  a 
13,500  increase  over  the  525,000-man  ceil- 
ing in  U.S.  troop  strength  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Although  President  Johnson  and 
North  Vietnam  exchanged  public  state- 
ments In  which  they  agreed  to  establish 
contact  between  their  representatives, 
peace  talks  did  not  begin  until  May  13  in 
Paris.  By  June  30,  USMACV  reported 
U.S.  death  of  10,503  in  the  first  6  months 
of  1968,  a  figiire  almost  equal  to  the  12- 
month  1967  figure  of  11,058. 

On  October  31,  1968,  President  John- 
son ordered  the  complete  cessation  of 
air,  ground,  and  naval  bombardment  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  an  accelerated  pac- 
ification campaign  began.  By  late  No- 
vember, the  Communists  were  reported 
to  have  quadrupled  their  enemy  and  sup- 
ply movements  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  since  the  bombing  halt  U.S.  troop 
strength  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
536.040  and  U.S.  combat  deaths  since 
January  1, 1961,  numbereu  30,543. 

This  was  the  situation  when  President 
Nixon  came  into  office  on  January  20, 
1969.  On  January  25  the  peace  negotiat- 
ing teams  met  in  Paris  for  the  first  sub- 
stantive talks.  Represented  were  the 
United  States,  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam, the  Democratic  Republican  of  Viet- 
nam, and  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
At  an  April  18  press  conference  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  the  U.S.  troop 
redeployments  from  South  Vietnam 
would  depend  on  any  of  three  factors: 
(1)  The  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  handle  their  own  defense;  (2)  the 
level  of  fighting  in  South  Vietnam, 
whether  or  not  the  offensive  action  of 
the  enemy  receded;  or  (3)  the  progress 
of  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Twelve  days 
later,  American  troop  strength  peaked 
out  at  543,482. 

On  May  14,  1969,  the  President  pre- 
sented eight  specific  proposals  for  peace, 
developed  after  consultation  with  Presi- 
dent Thieu,  Including  phased,  mutual 
withdrawal  of  major  VS.,  allied,  and 
North  Vietnamese  forces.  On  June  8,  at 
the  Midway  meeting  between  Presidents 
Nixon  and  Thieu,  President  Nixon  an- 
noimced the  initial  replacement  of  25,- 
000  UJ3.  troops  with  South  Vietnamese. 
The  Vletnamizatlon  process  had  begun. 
Phased  withdrawals  began  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  In  August,  the  TJ3S.  New 
Jersey  was  deactivated,  the  refugee  pop- 
ulation dropped  below  the  1  million 
mark  for  the  first  time  since  February 
of  1968.  and  U.S.  military  strength  was 
lowered  to  509,618.  well  below  the  an- 
nounced goal  of  the  President.  Through- 
out the  fall,  Americans  turned  over  com- 
bat responsibility  and  war  materiel  to 
the  South  Vietnamese.  On  November  3, 


1969.  President  Nixon  in  a  major  Viet- 
nam policy  address  told  of  U.S.  resolve 
either  to  get  a  satisfactory  negotiated 
settlement,  or  complete  Vietnamiza- 
tion  on  an  orderly  schedule  which  allowed 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  "become  strong 
enough  to  defend  their  own  freedom." 
He  warned  the  enemy  of  strong  and  ef- 
fective measures  if  Increased  enemy  ac- 
tion jeopardized  the  remaining  \J£. 
forces. 

At  the  end  of  1969,  UJS.  troop  strength 
In  Vietnam  was  down  to  484,326.  and 
by  April  of  1970  the  downward  trend  ol 
troop  levels  brought  it  to  428.000. 

On  April  30  the  President  announced 
that  after  full  consultations  and  review 
of  the  available  options,  it  had  been  de- 
cided that  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese 
ground  and  air  forces  would  attack  the 
enemy  sanctuaries  in  the  Cambodia/ 
Vietnam  border  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  would  be  use- 
ful here  to  pause  and  consider  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  in  light  of  the  history 
of  the  fighting  in  Indochina.  A  little  over 
2  years  ago,  the  authorized  troop 
strength  for  Americans  in  Vietnam  was 
549.000  after  levels  had  risen  steadily 
for  5  years.  On  January  1,  1971,  that 
authorized  level  was  344,000  and  by  May 
1  it  will  drop  to  a  new  ceiling  of  284,000. 
We  have  been  assured  that  the  process 
will  continue. 

The  year  before  President  Nixon  en- 
tered ofQce,  American  combat  deaths 
averaged  278  weekly.  In  1969  the  weekly 
average  dropped  to  180.  In  1970  it  was 
80,  and  in  the  last  6  months  of  1970,  due 
to  the  highly  successful  Cambodian  op- 
eration, combat  deaths  had  come  down 
to  a  weekly  average  of  51.  The  decline 
has  been  steady  and  constant— irrefut- 
able evidence  that  the  American  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  has  been  lessening, 
while  at  the  same  time  increased  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  developing  Soutli 
Vietnam's  ability  to  protect  itself. 

Such  progress  enabled  President  Nixon 
to  make  on  October  7,  1970,  the  most 
generous  peace  proposals  of  the  war: 

A  cease-fire  in  place  throughout  Indo- 
china. 

A  call  for  an  Indochina  Peace  Confer- 
ence. 

A  preparedness  to  negotiate  an  agreed 
timetable  for  complete  withdrawals  as 
part  of  an  overall  settlement. 

Political  settlement  that  truly  meets 
the  aspirations  of  all  South  Vietnamese. 
Immediate  and  unconditional  release 
of  All  prisoners  of  war  held  by  both  sides. 
And  in  November,  from  a  time  in  1965 
when  there  was  a  high  of  refugees  on 
the  rolls  of  3.5  milUon,  the  number  had 
been  reduced  to  470,000  with  another 
240,000  in  a  "return-to-the-village 
status. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  continue 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  withdrawing 
American  troops  and  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  heavy  enemy  offensives,  AR^ 
units  with  U.S.  air  support  entered  the 
Laotian  panhandle  to  attack  the  North 
Vietnamese  logistics  network.  This  op- 
eration, I  am  sure,  will  prove  historical- 
ly to  have  been  every  bit  as  successful 
as  the  Cambodian  operation. 

I  hold  the  strong  beUef  that  the  story 
I  have  outlined  today  is  essential  to  an 
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understanding  of  our  present  status  in     earlier  when  we  were  exporting  more  textiles 
Vietnam.  I  can  only  express  my  deep    than  we  imported.  ,    ,„„„ 

VieuJ^-  mMRAirP  hM  nnt  hcfn         Where  Imports  come  from— In  1970,  we  Im- 

regrets  that  "^.  °^^?f^f  °,*^i2'  ,'f  ^     ported   760^iUlion   yards  of   textUes  from 
received  clearly  by  those  so  anxious  to     J  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  combined  sent  m 

criticize  current  decisions  in  Indochina. 
Let  us  give  due  credit  for  the  great  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made,  and  let  us 
be  thankful  that  we  are  closer  to  peace 
today  tlian  we  have  been  in  a  decade. 
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THE  TEXTILE  DILEMMA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  further 
evidence  of  the  fast  growing  dilemma  in 
our  American  textile  Industry. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  April  5, 
1971.  newsletter  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Committee  presents  a  bal- 
anced set  of  facts  pertinent  to  the  textile 
crisis. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
article  informative  and  interesting,  espe- 
cially since  it  crystallizes  so  well  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced,  and  which  I 
believe  merits  their  attention,  can  effec- 
tively relieve  this  critical  situation,  which 
threatens  the  South's  largest  employer, 
and  thus  has  a  direct  bearing  on  almost 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  population. 

I  request  permission  at  this  time  to 
have  the  text  of  this  article  reprinted  in 
the  Record  of  today's  proceedings. 
nrwsletteb  backgrounder — a  taade  crisis 
Lkd  bt  Txxtilxs 

Almost  two  centuries  ago,  economist  Adam 
Smith  said:  "It  Is  the  maxim  of  every  pru- 
dent master  of  a  family  never  to  attempt  to 
make  at  home  what  It  will  cost  him  more  to 
make  than  to  buy.  .  .  .  What  is  prudence  in 
tiM  conduct  of  every  private  family  can  scarce 
be  loUy  In  that  of  a  great  nation." 

For  years,  the  U.S.  Oovernment  has  fol- 
lowed this  rough  guideline  In  encouraging 
tree  trade.  Now  the  burgeoning  glut  of  cheap 
products  from  abroad  has  become  a  direct 
threat  to  U.S.  Industries  employing  mUlions 
of  workers.  The  issue  has  come  to  a  head 
over  textiles.  Lined  up  on  one  side  are  "Be 
American,  Buy  American"  proponents.  On  the 
other  are  free  traders  who  claim  the  interests 
of  consumers  in  seeking  lower  prices. 

What  Is  at  stake? — The  textUe  Industry  in 
the  VS.  employs  2.3  mUllon  workers,  one  out 
of  every  eight  in  manufacturing,  four  times 
the  number  of  workers  employed  by  the  steel 
Industry  and  five  times  the  number  In  the 
auto  industry.  It  is  a  heavy  employer  of  mi- 
nority groups  and  of  the  underskllled — areas 
Ui  which  job  mobUity  is  lacking.  It  is  an  in- 
dustry with  high  labor  intensity — not  adapt- 
able to  computerization  and  machine  tech- 
nology. 

The  problem— The  U.S.  imports  textUes 
from  100  other  countries.  Many  of  these  prod- 
ucts are  produced  by  cut-rate  labor,  hence 
an  be  sold  at  prices  far  less  than  for  VS. 
textUes.  Employment  In  the  U.S.  textUe  In- 
dustry dropped  100,000  in  nine  months  dur- 
ing 1070  to  the  lowest  point  since  1966. 
Proflts  in  the  textUe  Industry  dropped  44 
percent  and  32  percent  In  the  apparel  In- 
dustry. Capital  expenditures  for  new  eqvUp- 
ment  dropped  8  percent  last  year.  Some  238 
flnns  In  textUes  faUed  In  1969-70,  as  did  811 
In  the  apparel  Industry. 
The  XJS.  trade  deficit  was  about  $1.2  billion 
In  textUes  last  year,  in  contrast  to  a  decade 


585  mmion.  Hong  Kong,  190  million.  And 
Commerce  Department  officials  rei>ort  that 
other  nations  are  clamoring  to  get  into  our 
textUe  markets  as  they  Increase  production 
capacity. 

What  are  the  remedies? — Today's  conflict 
In  Oovernment  Is  based  on  what  form  curbs 
on  textUee  should  take.  On  one  hand,  there  Is 
growing  sentiment  for  a  strict  trade  bUl 
which  woiUd  put  quotas  on  Imports  of  tex- 
tUes— with  U.S.  shoe  manufacturers  and 
other  Industries  wanting  it  expanded  to  In- 
clude their  products.  Opponents  of  this  ap- 
proach claim  It  would  set  oS  an  interna- 
tional trade  war  and  hurt  our  exports  of 
other  goods,  especiaUy  farm  products,  which 
hit  97  blUlon  last  year. 

Voluntary  curbs? — The  Japanese  have  sug- 
gested a  voluntary  limit  on  textUe  exports  to 
the  U.S.  But  their  proposal  for  1971  Is  based 
on  a  6  percent  Increase  over  1970'b  record 
level  and  a  6  percent  rise  In  each  of  the  sub- 
sequent two  years — a  17  percent-plus  in- 
crease in  textUe  Imports  over  the  next  three 
years.  In  other  words.  They  also  will  not  curb 
their  textUe  exports  unless  South  Korea. 
Hong  Kong  and  Formosa  also  agree.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  rejected  this  approcush  as 
Inadequate  to  protect  U.S.  jobs. 

The  Administration  position — President 
Nixon  favors  negotiated  agreements,  but 
faUure  of  Japcm  and  other  major  exporters 
to  suggest  effective  curbs  has  swung  his  sup- 
port to  restrictive  legislation.  On  March  11, 
he  said:  "It  Is  weU  known  that  I  would  pre- 
fer a  negotiated  agreement  to  solve  this 
problem.  The  maneuver  of  the  Japanese  In- 
dustry, now  apparently  ratified  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan,  has  effectively  precluded 
further  meaningful  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  negotiations,  the  resumption  of  which 
this  country  would  welcome.  Consequently, 
I  wUl  strongly  support  the  textUe  quota  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress,  H.R.  20,  a  bUl  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  year.  .  .  ." 

Summary — U3.  Industries  are  being  hurt 
by  textUe  and  apparel  ImiMrts  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  restore  full  employ- 
ment. Negotiation  has  been  continuous  but 
unproductive.  The  Administration  and  lead- 
ers in  Congress  have  decided  to  seek  legisla- 
tion that  wUl  let  foreign  governments  know 
that  the  U.S.  Is  willing  to  act. 

The  Administration  stUl  seeks  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  trade  balance  by  negotia- 
tion If  at  aU  possible.  President  Nixon  is 
seeking  wider  markets  for  U.S.  products,  ask- 
ing that  trade  barriers  in  other  covmtries  be 
broken  down.  A  Commerce  Department 
spokesman  summed  up  the  Administration 
stand:  "While  we  can  accept  substantial  vol- 
umes of  lmp>orts,  and  can  aUow  imports  to 
grow  in  the  future,  we  cannot  accept  a  situa- 
tion In  which  all  growth  of  this  trade  ts 
directed  at  the  United  States." 


CAPT.  AUBREY  M.  DANIEL'S 
LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Corman)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  from  Capt.  Aubrey  M. 
Daniel  m,  JAGC,  trial  counsel  in  the  case 
of  Lt.  William  Calley.  The  text  of  the 
letter  Is  as  follows: 


Daniel's  Lxttkr  to  Psxbdknt 

Apkil  3,  1971. 
The  Prxsidkmt  or  thx  Unitks  States, 
White  House, 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

Sis:  It  Is  very  difficult  for  me  to  know 
where  to  begin  this  letter  as  I  am  not  ac- 
customed to  writing  letters  of  protest.  I 
only  hope  that  I  can  find  the  words  to  con- 
vey to  you  my  feelings  as  a  United  States 
citizen,  and  as  an  attorney,  who  believes  that 
respect  for  the  law  Is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental bases  upon  which  this  nation  Is 
founded. 

On  Nov.  26,  1966,  you  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement  throiigh  your  press  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Ronald  Zlegler,  in  referring  to  the 
Mylaii  Incident: 

"An  Incident  such  as  that  aUeged  In  this 
case  Is  in  direct  violation  not  only  of  U.S. 
military  poUcy,  but  is  also  abhorrent  to  the 
conscience  of  aU  the  American  people. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  U  oonUniUng 
his  investigation.  Appropriate  action  Is  and 
will  be  taken  to  assure  that  Ulegal  and  im- 
moral conduct  as  aUeged  be  dealt  with  in 
accordance  with  the  strict  rules  of  mUltary 
Justice. 

"This  Incident  shoiUd  not  be  aUowed  to 
reflect  on  the  some  mUUon  and  a  quarter 
young  Americans  who  have  now  returned  to 
the  UrUted  States  after  having  served  In 
Vietnam  with  great  courage  and  distinc- 
tion." 

At  the  time  you  Issued  this  statement,  a 
general  court-martial  had  been  directed  for 
a  resolution  of  the  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  Lt.  WiUlam  L.  CaUey  Jr. 
for  his  Involvement  at  Mylal. 

On  Dec.  8,  1970,  you  were  personally  asked 
to  comment  on  the  Mylal  incident  at  a  press 
conference.  At  that  time  you  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"What  aiq>earB  was  certainly  a  massacre, 
and  under  no  circumstances  was  It  Justi- 
fied. 

"One  of  the  goals  we  are  fighting  for  In 
Vietnam  Is  to  keep  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam from  having  imposed  upon  them  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  atrocity  against  clvUlans 
as  one  of  its  poUcles. 

"We  cannot  ever  condone  or  use  atrocities 
against  civilians  in  order  to  accomplish  that 
goal." 

These  expressions  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
your  sentiments  were  truly  reflective  of  my 
own  feelings  when  I  was  given  the  assign- 
ment of  prosecuting  the  charges  which  had 
been  preferred  against  Lt.  Calley.  My  feel- 
ings were  generated  not  by  emotionalism  or 
by  self-righteous  Indignation  but  by  my 
knowledge  of  the  evidence  In  the  case,  the 
laws  of  this  nation  in  which  I  so  strongly 
believe,  and  my  own  conscience. 

I  knew  that  I  bad  been  given  a  great 
responsibiUty  and  I  only  hoped  that  I  would 
be  able  to  discharge  my  duties  and  repre- 
sent the  United  States  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  a  credit  to  the  legal  profession  and 
our  system  of  justice. 

I  undertook  the  prosecution  of  the  case 
without  any  ulterior  motives  for  personal 
gains,  either  financial  or  political.  My  only 
desire  was  to  fiUfill  my  duty  as  a  prosecutor 
and  see  that  justice  was  done  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  this  nation.  I  dedicated 
myself  totally  to  this  end  from  November 
of    1969    untU    the   trial    was   concluded. 

ABmtNO  CONVICTION 

Throughout  the  proceedings  there  was 
criticism  of  the  prosecution,  but  I  lived  with 
the  abiding  conviction  that  once  the  facts 
and  the  law  had  been  presented  there  would 
be  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of  any  reasonable 
person  about  the  necessity  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  case  and  the  ultimate  verdict 
I  was  mistaken. 

The  trial  of  Lt.  Calley  was  conducted  In 
the  finest  tradition  of  our  legal  system.  It  was 
In  every  respect  a  fair  trial  In  which  every 
legal  right  of  Lt.  CaUey  was  fully  protected. 
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It  clearly  deinonfltrat«<l  that  the  i^ltary 
Justice  system  which  had  prevlotisly  b^en  the 
subject  of  much  criticism  was  a  fair  system. 

Throughout  the  trial,  the  entire  systpm  was 
under  the  constant  scrutiny  at  the  mam 
media  and  the  public,  and  the  trlali  or  Lt. 
Calley  was  also  in  a  very  real  senae  t|ie  trial 
of  the  military  Judicial  system.  However, 
th«re  was  never  an  attack  lodged  t>y  any 
member  of  the  media  concerning  the  lalrness 
of  the  trial.  There  could  be  no  such  aUega- 
tlon  Justifiably  made.  I  do  not  beliete  that 
there  has  ever  been  a  trial  In  which  the  ac- 
cused's rights  were  more  fully  protectled.  the 
conduct  of  the  defense  given  greater  Utltude, 
and  the  prosecution  held  to  stricter  stand- 
ards. The  burden  of  proof  which  the  |overn- 
ment  had  to  meet  In  this  case  was  tiot  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  but  beyoad  poe- 
sibUlty.  The  very  fact  that  Lt.  Calley  was  an 
American  ofBcer  being  tried  for  the  deaths 
of  Vietnamese  during  a  combat  operation  by 
fellow  officers  compels  this  conclusion. 

The  Jury  selection,  in  which  customary 
procedure  was  altered  by  providing  b^rth  the 
defense  and  the  prosecution  with  thijee  pre- 
•mptory  challenges  instead  of  the  usTjal  one, 
was  carefully  conducted  to  Insure  tpe  im- 
partiality of  those  men  who  were  sWected. 
Six  officers,  all  combat  veterans,  five  having 
served  in  Vietnam,  were  selected.  TUese  six 
men  who  had  served  their  country  w«ll  were 
called  ujjon  again  to  serve  their  nation  as 
Jurors  and  to  sit  In  Judgment  of  Lt,  Calley 
as  prescribed  by  law.  From  the  time  thpy  took 
their  oaths  until  they  rendered  their  dieclslon, 
they  performed  their  duties  In  tile  very 
finest  tradition  of  the  American  legal  system. 
If  ever  a  Jury  followed  th«  letter  of  ^he  law 
In  applying  It  to  the  evidence  presented,  they 
did.  They  are  Indeed  a  credit  to  our  I  system 
of  Justice  and  to  the  officer  corps  I  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

TOTAIXT    SHOCKZD 

When  the  verdict  was  rendered,  I  was 
totally  shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  Maction 
of  many  jseople  across  the  nation.  Much  of 
the  adverse  public  reaction  I  can  attrlibute  to 
people  who  have  acted  emotionally  and  with- 
out being  aware  of  the  evidence  tAat  w«8 
being  presented  and  perhi^is  even  tbe  laws 
of  this  nation  regulating  the  conduct  of  war. 
These  people  have  undoubtedly  viewed  Lt. 
Oftlley's  conviction  simply  as  the  conviction 
of  an  American  officer  for  killing  the  enemy. 
Others  no  doubt  out  of  a  sense  of  frustration 
have  seized  upon  the  conviction  as  n  means 
of  protesting  the  vrar  In  Vietnam.  |  would 
prefer  to  believe  that  most  of  the  public 
criticism  has  oome  from  people  who  are  not 
aware  of  the  evidence  either  becau^  they 
have  not  followed  the  evidence  as  It  was 
presented,  or  having  followed  it  thfy  have 
chosen  not  to  believe  It.  Oertalnly,  no  one 
wanted  to  believe  what  occurred  at  Myial,  In- 
cluding the  officers  who  sat  In  Judgient  of 
Lt.  Calley.  To  believe,  however,  that  a»y  large 
percentage  of  the  population  could  believe 
the  evidence  which  was  presented  and  ap- 
prove of  the  conduct  of  Lt.  Calley  wtuld  be 
as  shocking  to  my  conscience  as  the  donduct 
Itself  since  I  believe  that  we  are  still «  civil- 
ized nation.  If  such  be  the  case,  then  the  wax 
In  Vietnam  has  brutalized  us  more  than  I 
care  to  believe,  and  it  must  cease.  Hxnr 
shocking  it  is  if  so  many  people  across  this 
naUon  have  failed  to  see  the  morftl  Issue 
which  was  Involved  In  the  trial  of  Lt.  Oalley — 
that  It  Is  unlawful  for  a  soldier  to  sunxmarlly 
execute  unarmed  and  unresisting  mei),  wom- 
en, children,  and  bablee.  But  how  much 
more  appalling  it  Is  to  see  so  many  of  the 
political  leaders  of  the  nation  who  have 
failed  to  see  the  moral  issue  or,  having  seen 
It,  to  compromise  it  for  political  motives  In 
the  face  of  appcurent  public  displeasure  with 
the  verdict.  I  would  have  hoped  that  all  of 
the  leaders  of  this  n»tlon,  which  is  si^ppooed 
to  be  the  leader  within  the  Interoatlonal 
community  for  the  protection  of  thje  weak 
and  the  oppressed  regardless  of  natltmallty. 


would  have  either  accepted  and  supported 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  this  country 
as  reflected  by  the  verdict  ot  the  court  or  not 
make  any  statement  concerning  the  verdict 
until  they  had  had  the  same  oi>portunlty  to 
evaluate  the  evidence  that  the  members  of 
the  Jury  did. 

In  view  of  your  previous  statements  con- 
cerning this  matter,  I  have  been  particularly 
shocked  and  dismayed  at  your  decision  to 
Intervene  In  these  proceedings  In  the  midst 
of  the  public  clamor.  Your  decision  can  only 
have  been  prompted  by  the  response  of  a 
vocal  segment  of  our  population,  who  while 
no  doubt  acting  In  good  faith,  cannot  be 
aware  of  the  evidence  which  resulted  in  Lt. 
Galley's  conviction.  Tour  intervention  has, 
in  my  opinion  damaged  the  military  Judicial 
system  and  leasened  any  respect  it  may  have 
gained  as  a  result  of  these  proceedings.  You 
have  subjected  a  Judicial  system  of  this 
country  to  the  criticism  that  it  is  subject  to 
political  influence  when  It  is  a  fundamental 
precept  of  our  Judicial  system  that  the  legal 
processes  of  this  country  must  be  kept  free 
from  any  outside  Influences.  What  will  be 
the  impact  of  your  decision  upon  future 
trials,  particularly  those  within  the  military? 

Not  only  has  respect  for  the  legal  process 
been  weakened  and  the  critics  of  the  military 
Judicial  system  been  given  support  for  their 
claims  of  command  influence,  the  image  of 
Lt.  Calley,  a  man  convicted  of  the  premedi- 
tated murder  of  at  least  22  luiarmed  unre- 
sisting people,  as  a  national  hero  has  been 
enhanc«l,  while  at  the  same  time  support 
has  been  given  to  those  persons  who  have  so 
unjustly  criticized  the  six  loyal  and  honor- 
able officers,  who  have  done  this  country  a 
great  service  by  fulfilling  their  duties  as 
Jxirors  so  admirably.  Have  you  considered 
those  men  In  making  your  decisions?  The 
men  who  since  rendering  their  verdict  have 
found  themselves  and  their  families  the  sub- 
ject of  vicious  attack  upon  their  honor,  in- 
tegrity and  loyalty  to  this  nation.  It  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  more  appropriate  for  you 
as  the  President  to  have  said  something  in 
their  behalf  and  to  remind  the  nation  of  the 
purpose  of  our  legal  system  and  the  respect 
it  should  command.  I  would  expect  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  man  whom 
I  believe  should  and  would  provide  the  moral 
leadership  for  this  nation,  would  stand  fully 
behind  the  law  of  this  land  on  a  moral  Issue 
which  is  so  clear  and  about  which  there  can 
be  no  compromise.  For  this  nation  to  con- 
done the  acts  of  Lt.  Calley  is  to  make  us  no 
better  than  our  enemies  and  make  any  pleas 
by  this  nation  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
our  own  prisoners  meaningless. 

I  truly  regret  having  to  have  written  this 
letter  and  wish  that  no  innocent  person  had 
died  at  Mylal  on  16  March  1968.  But  inno- 
cent people  were  killed  under  circumstances 
that  will  always  remain  abhorrent  to  my 
conscience.  While  in  some  respects  what  took 
place  at  Mylal  has  to  be  considered  a  tragic 
day  in  the  history  of  our  nation,  how  much 
more  tragic  would  it  have  been  for  this  coun- 
try to  have  taken  no  action  against  those 
responsible.  That  action  was  taken,  but  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  all  will  be  If  political  ex- 
pediency dictates  the  compromise  of  such  a 
fundamental  moral  principle  as  the  Inherent 
unlawfulness  of  the  murder  of  Innocent 
persons,  making  the  action  and  the  courage 
of  six  honorable  men  who  served  their  coun- 
try so  well,  meaningless. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Attbsxt  M.  Oamtel  m. 
Captain,  JAOC,  Trial  Counsel, 

(XJB.  V.  Calley.  > 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
best  known,  highly  regarded  community 
workers  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  re- 
cently received  another  recognition  of 
his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
handicapped  persons,  particularly  those 
afflicted,  like  himself,  with  cerebral  palsy. 

Stanley  Penkala,  chief  of  security  at 
the  Luzerne  County  Courthouse,  and  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  widely  known 
residents  of  the  Greater  Wilkes-Barre 
area,  was  named  the  recipient  of  the 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  Award  by  the 
Luzerne  County  Medical  Society.  This 
recognition  came  soon  after  the  pres- 
entation in  New  York  City  last  fall  of 
the  National  United  Cerebral  Palsy  As- 
sociation's special  award  "for  his  untir- 
ing efforts  on  behalf  of  other  local  and 
statewide  charity  organizations." 

Mr.  Penkala  is  as  active  in  other  com- 
munity organizations  as  he  is  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  cause  of  those  handicapped 
with  cerebral  palsy.  An  original  member 
of  tJie  United  Cerebral  Palsy  organiza- 
tion in  Wyoming  VaUey,  he  is  also  a  third 
degree  member  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus Council  302.  an  active  member  of 
Wilkes-Barre  Lodge  109,  Elks,  the  St 
Alphonse  Retreat  League,  the  Wyoming 
VaUey  Crime  Clinic,  the  Greater  Wilkes- 
Barre  Democratic  Club,  and  St.  Mary's 
Church.  South  Washington  Street,  also 
in  my  hometown  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are  aware,  I  am 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  that  capacity 
each  year  I  hear  witnesses  by  the  hun- 
dreds who  plead  the  case  for  more  Gov- 
ernment funds  for  research  and  treat- 
ment of  the  handicapped  persons.  While 
the  cause  of  each  is  most  worthy,  tind 
the  need  for  additional  fimds  grows 
continuously,  we  can.  I  think,  take  good 
example  from  Stanley  Penkala  and  the 
outstanding  work  he,  a  handicapped 
person,  has  done  for  his  feUow  man,  as 
well  as  his  fellow  handicapped. 

Mr.  Penkala  has  refused  to  let  afflic- 
tion aijd  constant  physical  inconven- 
ience deter  him.  His  incapacity  has 
served  him  with  additional  inspiration 
and  source  of  courage  to  carry  on  each 
day  at  the  Luzerne  County  Courthouse, 
where  he  is  loved  so  well,  and  in  hlA  un- 
tiring efforts  to  aid  persons  with  cerebral 
palsy.  His  community  spirit  and  activi- 
ties, his  spirit  of  patriotlan  and  concern 
for  his  fellow  man  have  made  him  an 
example  for  all  of  us  who  are  privileged 
to  know  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  Stanley  Pen- 
kala's  multitude  of  friends  in  saluting 
him  for  his  outstanding  role  as  citizen, 
community  activities  leader,  and  handi- 
capped person.  I  commend  his  outstand- 
ing performance  and  extend  further 
recognition  for  him  in  this  House  of 
Representatives. 


STANLEY    PENKALA    RECEIVES 
DR.  BENJAMIN  RUSH  AWARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  RELATING  TO  IM- 
MIGRATION   AND    NATIONALITY 
MATTERS 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 

of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 

Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is  recognized  for  10 

minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 

March  12,  1971,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
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-onunlttee  on  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  sent 
a  letter  to  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  calling  attention  to  the 
change  in  the  committee  rules  of  proce- 
dure governing  consideration  of  private 
bills  relating  to  immigration  and  nation- 
ality matters.  With  minor  modifications 
they  are  the  same  rules  which  existed 
during  the  previous  Congress. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee 
hope  bv  diligent  effort  to  eliminate  the 
long  waiting  period  between  Introduction 
and  consideration  of  private  legislation, 
and  intend  to  substantially  reduce  the 
entire  backlog  of  the  great  number  of 
private  bills  now  pending  which  were  first 
introduced  prior  to  the  major  change  in 
the  committee  rules  of  procedure  hi  the 
last  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  we  want  to  assure 
the  Members  that  no  bill  will  be  adversely 
acted  upon  without  first  notifying  the 
author  and  giving  him  ample  time  to 
supply  the  subcommittee  with  dociunen- 
tatlon  In  support  of  his  bill. 

After  reviewing  each  case,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  make  a  tentative  decision  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  the  bill.  If  it  Is 
favorable,  we  will  then  advise  the  author 
of  our  intention  to  report  the  bill  favor- 
ably and  request  that  he  submit  a  state- 
ment for  Inclusion  In  the  Rbcord. 

When  adverse  action  Is  contemplated. 
authors  will  be  advised  to  that  effect  and 
given  ample  opportunity  to  submit  addi- 
tional material  pertinent  to  the  case. 

A  private  Immigration  bill  is  an  ex- 
traordinary remedy  available  to  assist 
aliens  with  unusual  problems  resulting 
in  unusual  hardship.  The  private  immi- 
gration bill  is,  in  essence,  an  exception  to 
the  general  law  and  should  be  viewed  as 
such  and  not  as  a  method  to  circumvent 
the  general  law. 

The  committee  Is  well  aware  that  there 
are  areas  within  the  existing  Immigra- 
tion statute  which  lend  themselves  to 
contradiction  of  policy  and  resulting 
hardship  to  certain  alien  classes,  but  we 
will  endeavor,  through  remedial  legisla- 
tion shortly  to  be  the  subject  of  hearings, 
to  correct  these  deficiencies.  Meanwhile, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  private 
bill  is  not  the  answer  to  the  need  for 
general  legislation. 

We  would  also  impress  upon  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  the  Importance  of 
pursuing  all  possible  administrative  rem- 
edies which  may  be  available  to  bene- 
ficiaries of  pending  private  Immigration 
bills.  Ofttlmes  the  beneficiary  of  a  bill 
does  not  investigate  or  seek  administra- 
tive relief  and  merely  relies  upon  a  pri- 
vate bill  to  solve  his  immigration  prob- 
lem. Beneficiaries  should  be  cautioned 
against  this  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  their  staffs  will  be 
fully  aware  of  the  rules  of  procedure  of 
Subcommittee  No.  1,  Immigration  and 
Nationality,  I  reproduce  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

Rules  of  PaocEDxitss 

1.  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Sub- 
committee will  be  Thursday  or  upon  the  call 
of  the  Chairman.  The  regular  meeting  days 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  private  bills  wUl  be 
the  flrst  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month 
or  upon  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

2.  A  quorum  of  the  Subcommittee  shall 
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oonstst  of  two  members  for  tbs  purpose  of 
holding  hearings  on  private  bills  and  five 
members  for  the  purpose  of  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  Committee. 

3.  The  introduction  of  a  private  bill  doss 
not  automatically  act  as  a  stay  of  deporta- 
tion until  the  Committee  requests  a  depart- 
mental report.  Requests  for  reports  on  pri- 
vate bills  from  the  Departments  shall  be 
made  only  upon  a  written  request  addressed 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
by  the  author  of  such  bill.  That  request  shall 
contain  the  foUowlng  Information  which 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  In  trip- 
licate. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  aliens  who  are  physical- 
ly In  the  United  States: 

The  date  and  place  of  the  alien's  last  entry 
Into  the  United  States;  his  Immigration  sta- 
tus at  that  time  (visitor,  student,  exchange 
student,  crewman,  stowaway.  Illegal  border 
crosser,  etc.) ;  his  age;  place  of  birth;  address 
In  the  United  States;  and  the  location  of  the 
United  States  Consulate  at  which  be  ob- 
tained his  visa.  If  any. 

(t>)  In  the  case  of  aliens  who  are  residing 
outside  the  United  States: 

The  alien's  age;  place  of  birth;  address, 
and  the  location  of  the  United  States  Con- 
sulate before  which  his  application  for  a  visa 
is  pending;  and  the  address  of  and  relation- 
ship to  the  person  prlmtuilly  Interested  In  the 
alien's  admission  to  the  United  States. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  aliens  who  are  seeking 
expeditious  nattirallzatlon: 

The  date  the  alien  was  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence;  his 
age;  place  of  birth;  and  address  in  the  United 
States. 

4.  The  Subcommittee  shall  not  address  to 
the  Attorney  General  communications  de- 
signed to  defer  deportation  of  beneflclaries  of 
private  bills  who  have  entered  the  United 
States  as  nonimmigrants,  stowaways.  In 
transit,  deserting  crewmen,  or  by  surrepti- 
tiously entering  without  Inspection  through 
the  land  or  sea  borders  of  the  United  States. 

Exemption  from  this  rule  may  be  granted 
by  the  Subcommittee  In  oases  where  the  bUl 
Is  designed  to  prevent  unusiial  hardship. 
However,  no  such  exemption  may  be  granted 
unless  the  author  of  the  bill  has  secured  and 
filed  vrlth  the  Subcommittee  full  and  com- 
plete documentary  evidence  in  support  of  his 
request  to  waive  this  rule. 

5.  No  private  bill  shall  be  considered  If  an 
administrative  remedy  exists,  or  where  court 
proceedings  are  pending  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  or  ohariglng  the  Immigration  status 
of  the  beneficiary. 

6.  No  favorable  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  any  private  bill  until  the  proper  Depart- 
ment has  submitted  a  report. 

7.  Upon  the  receipt  of  reports  from  the 
Departments,  private  bills  shall  be  scheduled 
for  Subcommittee  consideration  In  the 
chronological  order  of  their  Introduction,  ex- 
cept that  priority  shall  be  given  to  bUls  Intro- 
duced earliest  In  any  of  the  previous  Con- 
gresses. 

8.  Consideration  of  private  bills  designed  to 
aijust  the  status  of  aliens  who  are  In  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  deferred  due  to 
nonappearance  at  Subcommittee  hearings  of 
the  author  of  the  bill  or  person  authorized  to 
represent  him. 

9.  BlUs  prevlotisly  tabled  shall  not  be  re- 
considered unless  new  evidence  is  introduced 
showing  a  material  change  of  the  facts  known 
to  the  Committee. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  FBI  DIRECTOR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson)  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,    there   has   been   much   con- 


troversy in  recent  months  surrounding 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
its  Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  It  has  been 
my  feeling  for  some  time  that  perhaps 
some  rational,  legislative  approach  might 
be  appropriate  for  this  situation.  I  am, 
therefore,  introducing  today  a  measure 
which  in  essence,  would  retain  the  power 
to  appoint  an  FBI  Director  with  the 
President— with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate — limit  the  duration  of  any 
such  appointee's  tenure  to  no  more  than 
10  years  and  call  for  mandatory  retire- 
ment at  65  years  of  age.  The  President 
oould  appoint  no  one  as  FBI  Director 
who  had  served  10  years  in  the  position 
or  who  had  attained  the  age  of  65; 
further,  the  President  would  have  the 
power  to  remove  a  Director  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  beUef  that 
individuals  who  serve  the  public  in  high- 
level  positions  should  be  accountable  and 
responsive  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
people,  either  directly — through  the  elec- 
tive process — or  Indirectly — through 
powers  vested  in  elected  officials  at 
various  levels.  In  addition,  those  who 
hold  sensitive  appointments  to  positions 
of  great  stress  and  responsibility  should 
be  limited  in  terms  of  age.  These  beliefs 
have  prompted  me  to  Introduce  this 
legislation. 

No  responsible  individual  can  fall  to 
acknowleidge  the  Herculean  task  which 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  accomplished  in 
building  today's  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Prior  to  his  appointment,  the 
only  Federal  Investigative  agency  exist- 
ing in  this  country  consisted  of  a  poorly 
trained,  relatively  undisciplined,  and 
loosely  organized  group  of  political  ap- 
pointees. Begun  in  1908  under  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  known  as  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  this  agency  had  very  little 
professionalism  and  virtually  no  facili- 
ties. When  he  became  Director  of  the 
Bureau  in  1924,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  prompt- 
ly got  permission  to  reorganize  it  from 
the  ground  up.  Tough  new  standards  and 
a  model  training  program  soon  followed, 
along  with  steady  improvements  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  Bureau's  equipment  and 
facilities.  Today  the  FBI  Is  a  model  agen- 
cy without  equal  in  the  precise  and  scien- 
tific world  of  law  enforcement.  I  think 
we  In  this  country  know  that  we  owe  the 
Director  a  great  deal  of  respect  and 
appreciation. 

Nevertheless,  any  objective  analysts  ot 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  a  modem- 
day  FBI  IMrector  indicates,  I  think,  that 
it  Is  a  difllcult  and  sensitive  Job  which 
should  not  be  held  more  than  10  years  or 
by  a  man  who  is  65  or  more  years  old.  A 
basic  tradition  in  this  country — indeed, 
one  of  our  founders'  precepts — Is  the  pro- 
hibition against  any  public  servant 
amassing  d.vnastic  or  dictatorial  powers. 
A  President  was  once  elected  to  four 
terms:  now  we  have  the  22d  amendment. 
Every  Member  of  this  body  must  'nay  It 
on  the  line"  every  2  years,  regardless  of 
qualifications,  attitudes,  age.  popularity, 
or  whatever.  The  voters  have  their  say. 
The  President,  If  he  chooses  to  seek  re- 
election, must  face  the  same  test  and  his 
tenure  Is  limited  to  8  years.  No  Senator 
can  escape  the  voters'  judgment  for  more 
than  6  years.  Most  Government  appoint- 
ees are  also  subject  to  term  limits  or,  at 
the  least,  being  critically  reviewed  pe- 
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rlodlcally.  I  believe  all  of  these  liiqlts  are 
proper  and  well  Intended. 

It  does  not  seem  proper  to  mei  how- 
ever, that  an  Individual,  backed  u^  by  as 
much  power  as  the  FBI  possesses  and 
having  such  broad  authority,  shoiild  be- 
come a  sacred  institution  at  age  71 
47  years  of  service.  No  one  is  inqlspen- 
sable.  The  record  would  certainly  sug- 
gest that  back  In  1924  President  Coolidge 
showed  good  Judgment  in  selecl^g  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  as  FBI  Director.  1 1  regret 
that  I  cannot  say  the  same  regfirdlng 
the  judgments  of  our  more  recent  Presi- 
dents who  have  followed  one  anotiher  In 
perpetuating  a  term  of  service  vrtilch  I 
frankly  think  has  gone  on  too  long.  I 
therefore  believe  the  limits  my  bill  would 
impose  are  in  the  best  interests  jf  our 
Nation's  futiire,  as  well  as  the  ln;erests 
of  future  Directors  of  the  FBI.      I 

The  character  and  professionalism  of 
FBI  personnel  would  certainly  s^em  to 
be  very  high.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hoovjer  has 
seen  to  it  that  there  Is  no  dearth  of 
qualified  candidates  to  succeed  hlii  now 
and  in  the  future.  With  so  many  contro- 
versial statements  and  charges  i  being 
presently  made  about  the  Biu-eau,  it  ap- 
pears essential  to  me  that  any  Director 
should  be  free  of  personality  cultlsm  or 
ideological  identification.  Modeni  pro- 
fessionalism and  an  objective  approach 
to  duty  should  stand  as  the  major  fac- 
tors In  an  FBI  Director's  selectlqn  and 
subsequent  performance.  I  do  noti  think 
it  Inappropriate  or  disrespectful  |to  the 
present  Director  for  me  to  call  for  legis- 
lation aimed  at  accomplishing  the  goals 
I  have  set  forth — for  the  FBI's  compe- 
tence Eind  high  standards  are,  14  fact, 
consequences  of  his  original  policies.  To 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  we  owe  a  great  ddal,  In- 
cluding legislative  safeguards  to  assure 
that  future  Directors  will  serve  witb  pro- 
fessionalism and  within  reasonable  lim- 
its, properly  restrained  by  and  resplonslve 
to  the  citizens  of  this  country. 


ACTXVmES    OF    ANTITRUST   DIVI- 
SION OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  JU3I1CE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  Chair  rec(fenizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
RooNEY)  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  becoming  more  and  more 
concerned  about  the  activities  of  this  ad- 
ministration's Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Without  aomlng 
to  Congress  and  Eisklng  for  legislation  to 
change  the  antitrust  laws,  Mr.  Mcljaren, 
the  Division  head,  has  been  attacking 
many  of  our  larger  corporations  ©n  the 
theory  that  bigness  in  Itself  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  statutes.  An  editorial 
recently  appeared  in  the  Newa-Item, 
Moimt  Carmel  and  Shamoklnl  Pa., 
which  praised  a  recent  victory  for  the 
free  enterprise  system  as  set  fofth  by 
Judge  Timbers  of  the  U.S.  district  I  coiui;, 
Connecticut.  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  miy  col- 
leagues. 

[From    the    Mount    Carmel    and    Shimokln 

(Pa.)  News-Item,  Feb.  9, 1971] 

Bttsikkss  Scobes,  Finally 

A  victory  was  scored  for  free  enterjjrlse  a 

few  weeks  ago.  Judge  William  H.  Tlmliera,  In 


the  VS.  District  Court  of  Connecticut,  ruled 
for  the  defendant  in  a  government  anti-trust 
suit  against  a  corporation,  and  stated  that: 
".  .  .  the  government  has  not  sustained  Its 
burden  (of  proof)  upon  the  essential 
Issue  .  .  ." 

It  has  been  said  before,  but  Is  wcntb  re- 
peating; there  is  nothing  wrong  with  being 
big  as  long  as  you  are  competitive.  There 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  being  small  either.  If 
you  choose  to  be  small.  You  ought  to  be  able 
to  exercise  a  choice  In  the  matter. 

Judge  Timbers  went  on  to  stress 
that :  ".  .  .  it  is  fundamental  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government  that  any  decision  to 
change  the  standard  (anti-trust  laws)  be 
made  by  the  Congress  and  not  by  the  Courts." 

However,  what  If  the  Justice  Department 
decides  to  take  the  case  on  to  the  Supreme 
Court?  The  Supreme  Court  has  a  100  per 
cent  Ijattlng  average  against  business  in  anti- 
trust suite — it  has  decided  for  the  govern- 
ment side  of  the  caae  every  single  time.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  the  only  monument 
to  the  current  administration  Is  the  con- 
tinued dismantling  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  head  of 
the  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  What  if  they  decide  that  since  big- 
ness Is  bad,  all  large  companies  should  be 
dismantled?  This  has  already  been  suggested 
In  the  case  of  General  Motors. 

If  the  Idea  ever  becomes  a  reality,  you 
wont  have  any  choice  anymore.  You  will 
have  to  be  small,  or  not  at  all. 


THE  CAMPBELL  SOUP  CO.— LEAD- 
ERSHIP IN  IMPROVING  OUR  IN- 
NER CITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  company 
willing  to  assume  a  leadership  role  in 
combating  the  problems  of  environ- 
mental pollution  and  urban  growth 
should  be  recognized  and  applauded — 
the  Campbell  Soup  Co.  is  such  an  orga- 
nization. Under  the  excellent  leadership 
of  Its  president,  W.  B.  "Bev"  Murphy,  the 
Campbell  Soup  Co.  began  working  ac- 
tively toward  solutions  to  these  problems 
long  before  It  was  the  popular  thing  to 
do. 

Campbell  Soup  long  ago  recognized 
that  a  major  cause  of  our  "urban  crisis" 
was  the  rapid  migration  of  our  popula- 
tion away  from  rural  areas  to  the  central 
areas  of  our  cities.  The  company,  seeking 
a  better  rural-urban  balance,  began  plac- 
ing Its  plants  In  these  rural  areas,  coxm- 
terlng  some  of  the  flow  of  workers  and 
their  families  away  from  our  smaller 
towns  and  cities.  An  example  Is  the 
Campbell  plant  in  Paris,  Tex.,  which  hsis 
been  an  award  winner  for  Innovations  in 
pollution  control. 

Adding  to  these  enviable  achievements, 
Campbell's  has  now  received  much  de- 
served national  recognition  for  Its  ac- 
complishments In  fighting  the  decay  of 
our  inner  cities.  For  its  work  in  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  housing  In  Camden, 
N.J.,  the  company  is  winner  of  a  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine  award  for  business 
citizenship.  Look  magazine  has  also  rec- 
ognized the  company's  continuing  suc- 
cessful efforts  In  rescuing  and  restoring 
rundown  houses  in  the  most  blighted  sec- 
tions of  Camden  providing  quality  low- 
cost  housing  for  low-Income  families. 

The  following  articles  from  Business 


Week  and  Look  describe  the  outstanding 
housing  renewal  project  which  the 
Campbell  Soup  Co.  is  sponsoring  in  (Cam- 
den. 

[From  Business  Week,  Mar.  6,  I97i] 
A  Rehabujtator  or  Its  Hometown 

Back  in  the  mid-1960s,  Campbell  Soup 
Co.  found  Itself  In  a  quandary  common  fw 
many  big  corporations.  Its  headquarters  and 
principal  plant  were  situated  in  an  aging 
Eastern  industrial  community.  Camden,  Nj 
that  typified  the  urban  crlsU.  People  were 
leaving,  commerce  was  dying,  decaying  hous- 
ing was  being  abandoned,  unemployment  and 
poverty  were  rising,  city  services  were  over- 
strained and  faltering.  The  lu-ban  landscape 
consisted  largely  of  boarded  up  storefronts, 
vacant  lots,  and  endless  streets  of  shabby 
brick  houses. 

Campbell's  response,  though,  was  not  typi- 
cal. Instead  of  taking  the  company  to  an  at- 
tractive suburb,  leaving  many  of  its  workers 
behind,  Campbell's  president  W.  B.  Murphy 
decided  to  stay  and  fight  for  Camden.  Por 
its  work  in  the  area  of  human  resources, 
Campbell  is  the  winner  of  a  Business  Week 
award  for  business  citizenship. 

No  single  company,  of  course,  could  convert 
Camden  into  a  vital,  growing  city  again.  But 
Campbell  has  provided  leadership  in  count- 
less ways  and  generated  optimism  that  the 
small  town  across  the  Delaware  River  from 
Philadelphia  has  a  future.  Mayor  Joseph  M. 
Nardl,  Jr.,  praises  Campbell's  role.  "No  ques- 
tion," he  says,  "Campbell  has  shown  the 
leadership — and  in  a  meaningful  way."  Mrs. 
Ruth  Coleman,  a  black  community  leader, 
agrees:  "Campbell  Is  relevant  to  the  things 
we  are  doing." 

The  company  has  put  $e-mllllon  Into  a 
variety  of  projects.  It  la  building  some  parks, 
setting  up  day-care  centers,  underwriting  s 
summer  Job  program,  and  partly  funding 
Reverend  Leon  Sullivan's  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Center.  Campbell  also  drew 
other  local  companies  into  a  Greater  Camden 
Movement,  arranged  loans  and  management 
support  to  fledgling  black  businesses,  and 
pUinged  Into  the  frustrating  field  of  large- 
scale  downtown  renewal.  And  along  with 
RCA,  Boise  Cascade,  and  a  well-known  Wil- 
mington builder,  Leon  N.  Weiner.  it  set  up 
the  Camden  City  Centre  Corp.,  which  plans 
to  turn  some  run-down  waterfront  and  cen- 
tral city  acreage  Into  an  Imaginative  mixture 
of  apartments,  shops,  motels,  and  offlces. 
Finally,  the  company  helped  the  South  Jersey 
Port  Corp.  to  buy  an  abandoned  shipbuilding 
works  for  a  new  port. 

Of  more  direct  consequence  to  poor  fam- 
ilies, Campbell  set  up  a  housing  rehabilite- 
tion  plan,  called  the  Camden  Housing  Im- 
provement Program.  With  seed  money  from 
Campbell,  RCA,  two  banks,  and  a  founda- 
tion, CHIP  buys  run  down  houses,  fully 
renovates  them,  and  sells  them  to  low-in- 
come families  with  the  help  of  a  federal  in- 
terest subsidy  program.  So  far,  250  families 
have  been  helped  to  buy  their  own  homes. 

Murphy  waves  aside  talk  of  his  company's 
altruism,  saying,  "It's  selfish."  The  company 
decided  It  vras  cheaper  and  better  for  its 
employees  to  remain  In  Camden.  "We  knew 
we  had  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  im- 
prove the  environment.  Camden  has  got  to 
work.  It  will  work." 

[From  Look  magazine,  Apr.  8, 1971] 
Renewal  That  Works 

Camden,  N.J.,  has  no  easy  answer  on  low- 
inoome  housing,  but  it  has  a  successful  one. 
More  than  280  families,  1.400  people,  have 
moved  Into  once-empty  row  houses  In  the 
poorest  parts  of  the  city. 

Less  than  four  years  ago,  Camden  suffered 
from  rapid  deterioration  of  the  central  city, 
aggravated  by  a  severe  case  of  highway  and 
urban-renewal  cramps.  Recovery  began  when 
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Houp  of  buslneee  leaders  repreeentlng 
n»mpbeU  Soup.  RCA,  the  Dorrance  Pounda- 
yon  and  both  Camden  banks  put  together 
1500  000  interest-free  loan  and  formed  the 
nonprofit  corporation,  Camden  Housing  Im- 
nrovement  Projects  (CHIP).  With  an  addl- 
aonal  annual  grant  from  the  state,  CHIP 
gtarted  buying  vacant  houeea.  the  aim 
,ns  not  to  make  the  usual  "show  street" 
gnlurge  but  to  rescue  the  worst  houses  wher- 
ever they  were  located.  When  a  homeowner 
saw  things  happening  next  door,  he  l>egan 
to  fix  up  his  own  place.  Streets  like  Erie, 
fjt  the  outcome.  "We  are  Just  beginning," 
gays  the  hardworking  CHIP  director  Jerome 
Welnsteln.  Owning  a  home.  Instead  of  pay- 
ing endlees  rent  to  a  landlord,  who  all  too 
frequently  neglects  the  property  and  his 
tenants,  works  wonders  for  a  family." 

CHIP  AVoroS  PATCH-trp  REPAIB  JOBS;  THK  AIM! 
TR0BO170H  REBTTILDIMO  TO  MAKX  ROUSES 
"NEW    ACADJ" 

Each  house  Is  gutted  and  virtually  rebuilt. 
Aluminum  screens  and  storm  windows  are 
Installed.  Inside  Improvements  Include  new 
wiring,  copper  plumbing  and  gas  heat.  Wood- 
wort  is  replaced  or  repainted,  and  plenty  of 
closets  are  built.  "We  use  wallpaper  and  hard- 
wood flooring,"  explains  Welnstein.  "They 
can  be  maintained  as  easily  as  wall  paint 
and  floor  tiles.  They  cost  about  the  same  but 
give  a  place  a  cozy  new-home  feeling  Instead 
of  the  institutional  look." 

l^acilltles  Include  bath  with  ceramlc-tlle 
shower,  kitchen  with  new  sink  and  wood  cab- 
inets, new  gas  range,  refrigerator /freezer  and 
modem  washing  machine. 

U)W    MONTHLY    PAYMENTS    ENABLE    EVEN    THE 
POOREST  FAMILIES  TO  APTORD  A  HOME 

The  average  "new  again"  price  for  a  typi- 
cal row  house  of  two  or  three  stories  and  full 
basement  Is  $13,000.  CHIP  buyers  pay  $200 
down,  plus  $75  to  $110  a  month,  depending  on 
their  income.  HUD/FHA  finances  each  house 
with  a  40-year  mortgage  at  interest  :s  low 
as  one  percent.  Even  the  poorest  families  can 
own  a  home. 

Investigation  of  low-income  housing  scan- 
dals from  Paterson.  N.J.,  to  Everett,  Wash., 
indicates  that  experienced  sponsors  are  the 
best  Insurance  against  the  shabby  practices 
of  the  fast-buck  boys.  Camden  owes  its  suc- 
cess to  a  major  commitment  by  Influential 
private  citizens. 

"I  really  underestimated  both  the  difficul- 
ties and  the  tremendous  effect  of  CHIP,"  says 
Welnstein.  Lately,  his  headache  isn't  work- 
ing capital  or  costs  but,  as  neighborhoods  im- 
prove, a  good  supply  of  vacant  houses. 


COMMTTTEE  TO  BEGIN  HEARINGS 
ON  THE  BANKING  REFORM  ACT 
OP  1971 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  fMr.  Gonzalez)  ,  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  20  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  will  begin  hearings  on 
one  of  the  most  important  and,  by  the 
same  token,  one  of  the  most  controversial 
bUls  ever  to  come  before  It.  On  that  date 
hearings  wiU  begin  on  H.R.  5700.  the 
Banking  Reform  Act  of  1971.  During  the 
following  weeks  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  membership  of  the  House 
will  decide  the  basic  question  as  to 
whether  financial  institutions  will  be- 
come more  competitive  or  whether  they 
are  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  move 
toward  control  of  thousands  of  commer- 
••lal  and  Industrial  entities  through  inter- 
locking relationships  and  the  manipula- 


tion of  assets  owned  by  others  In  bank 
trust  departments. 

Nine  democratic  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  my- 
self Included,  are  cosponsorlng  the  Bank- 
ing Reform  Act  which  wsis  originated  by 
Chairman  Wright  Patman.  In  addition 
to  this  bill,  the  hearings  will  also  con- 
sider H.R.  3287,  which  I  have  Introduced. 
It  contains  a  provision  not  Included  In 
the  Banking  Reform  Act — one  which  I 
think  should  be  made  part  of  the  com- 
mittee's deliberations  on  the  overall  sub- 
ject of  conflict  of  Interest  and  lack  of 
competition  among  financial  Institutions. 

In  essence,  my  bill  would  prohibit  any 
federally  Insured  bank  from  making  a 
loan  for  the  purchase  of  stock  In  another 
bank.  The  legislation  is  designed  to  check 
a  growing  pattern  of  such  loans  because 
they  result  In  a  large  bank  acquiring  a 
control  position  over  smaller  banks  be- 
cause the  bank  stock  In  question  Is  held 
as  collateral  on  such  loans. 

The  situation  raises  antitrust  law 
questions  centering  on  discouraging 
competition  among  banking  Institutions 
because  of  the  existence  of  this  condition 
of  control.  Moreover,  the  bill  goes  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  oflBcers,  direc- 
tors, and  employees  of  a  large  bank 
should  be  permitted  to  obtain  loans  from 
their  own  institutions  to  purchase  an 
equity  Interest  In  competing  banks. 

In  my  view  this  is  urgently  needed  and 
should  become  a  part  of  any  considera- 
tions concerning  reform  among  federally 
insured  and  supervised  commercial 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
their  holding  companies,  and  mutual 
savings  banks.  Insurance  companies  and 
stock  brokerage  firms. 

The  Banking  Reform  Act  goes  to  this 
broad  field.  It  will  encourage  competition 
between  these  financial  institutions  by 
eliminating  the  conditions  that  have  led, 
and  will  continue  to  lead,  to  conflict  of 
Interest  on  the  part  of  oflflcers,  directors, 
emoloyees,  and  trustees  of  such  Institu- 
tions. 

The  Importance  of  this  legislation  can- 
not be  overestimated  because  It  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  issue  of  whether  ade- 
quate loan  funds  at  reasonable  rates  are 
to  be  made  available  to  everyone  who  has 
a  legitimate  need  for  credit.  It  goes  to 
the  very  core  of  achieving  and  sustaining 
a  viable  economy  In  the  Nation. 

INTERLOCKING  RELATIONSHIPS 

By  their  very  nature.  Interlocking  re- 
lationships between  the  officers,  directors, 
and  employees  of  one  competing  lending 
institution  and  another  create  basic  con- 
flict-of-interest situations.  The  divided 
loyalties  and  responsibilities  of  persons  In 
such  positions  automatically  impair  their 
ability  to  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
stockholders  and  depositors  of  the  lend- 
ing institutions  In  question.  The  heavy 
Interlocking  relationship  between  the 
Penn  Centra)  Railroad  board  and  large 
banks  Is  a  classic  example  of  the  problem. 

A  commercial  bank  officer  who  Is  a 
savings  and  loan  association  director 
cannot  act  in  the  best  Interests  of  both 
institutions  when  they  are  competing  for 
depositors  and  loan  customers. 

The  same  principal  holds  true  for 
interlocking  relationships  between  the 


officers,  directors,  employees,  and  trus- 
tees of  commercial  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  mutual  savings 
banks  and  corporations  when: 

First.  The  corporations  have  a  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  loan  relationship 
with  these  lending  institutions: 

Second.  The  corporations  have  em- 
ployee benefit  swMiounts  managed  by 
these  lending  Institutions; 

Third.  The  lending  Institutions  exer- 
cise the  voting  power  of  5  percent  or 
more  of  any  class  of  stock  In  corporations 
through  securities  held  In  trust  accounts; 

Fourth.  The  corporations  and  compa- 
nies provide  title,  property  appraisal, 
closing,  and  other  real  estate  transac- 
tion services  in  connection  with  loans 
made  by  these  lending  Institutions; 

Fifth.  Legal  services  are  provided  to 
customers  of  financial  Institutions  by  the 
officers,  directors,  or  employees  of  these 
lending  Institutions. 

H.R.  5700  prohibits  the  occurrence  of 
any  conflict  of  Interest  situation  de- 
scribed above  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
and  requires  elimination  of  such  existing 
situations  within  3  years  following  enact- 
ment for  federally  Insured  or  supervised 
commercial  banks,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, mutual  savings  banks,  and 
credit  unions. 

The  act  also  prohibits  Interlocking 
relationships  between  the  officers,  direc- 
tors, and  employees  of  federally  insured 
and  supervised  lending  Institutions,  the 
holding  companies  of  other  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations,  as  well  as 
insurance  companies  and  brokerage 
firms. 

COMMEBCIAL   BRIBEKT 

During  recent  months  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  staff  has 
uncovered  evidence  which  disclosed  that 
one  of  the  chief  officers  of  a  large  corpo- 
ration, without  the  knowledge  of  his  em- 
ployer, used  his  position  to  obtain  a  mil- 
lion dollar  line  of  credit  under  unusually 
favorable  conditions  from  a  commercial 
bank  in  which  the  corporation  had  major 
deposits  and  loan  accounts.  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  said  that  such  transactions 
are  not  In  the  best  Interests  of  either  the 
stockholders  and  depositors  of  the  bank 
or  the  stockholders  of  the  corporation. 

New  York  law  prohibits  such  trsmsac- 
tions.  Using  this  as  a  pattern,  H.R.  5700 
makes  It  a  violation  of  Federal  law  for 
certain  financial  Institutions  to  provide 
personal  benefits  to  officers,  directors  or 
employees  of  a  firm  which  Is  Involved  In 
loan  and  other  business  transactions  with 
the  lending  Institution  without  the  con- 
sent of  ♦:he  firm.  The  act  would  also  make 
it  a  criminal  violation  for  officers,  direc- 
tors and  employees  of  the  firm  to  accept 
such  personal  benefits  as  part  of  an  effort 
by  a  lending  institution  to  Influence  the 
firm  In  Its  behalf.  This  section  of  the  act 
applies  to  federally  Insured  and  super- 
vised commercial  banks,  mutual  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
credit  unions,  and  to  brokerage  firms,  in- 
surance companies,  bank  suid  savings 
and  lotm  holding  companies. 

TBtrST  DEPARTMENT  STOCKROLDINGS 

Commercial  banks,  through  their 
power  to  exercise  the  voting  rights  of 
stock  held  In  their  trust  accounts,  con- 
stitute a  major  and  often  controlling 
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force  In  the  fortunes  of  the  Nation^  cor- 
porations. This  continually  expanding 
situation  means  that  commercial  banks 
can  and  do  bend  corporations  to;  their 
own  will,  especially  In  terms  of  con- 
trolling the  conditions  under  which  Credit 
is  made  available  to  these  corporfitions. 
Commercial  banks  exercise  this  advan- 
tage without  having  to  know  what  te  best 
for  these  corporations  or  even  having  to 
invest  their  own  funds.  The  danger  pre- 
sented by  this  situation  is  self  evident. 
Moreover,  it  Is  contrary  to  the  sptlt  of 
bank  holding  company  laws,\whlai  are 
designed  to  prevent  banks  from  owning 
or  controlling  nonbanking  commjercitd 
and  Industrial  enterprises. 

Just  as  there  is  a  need  to  protect  cor- 
porations from  commercial  bank  control, 
so  too  is  there  a  need  to  protect  the  pene- 
flclarles  of  trust  accounts  administered 
by  these  banks.  In  this  connection,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  commferclal 
banks  can  and  do  purchase  and'  hold 
their  own  stock  for  the  trust  accpimts 
they  administer.  This  practice  creates  a 
fundamental  conflict-of-interest  Situa- 
tion. It  places  the  bank  in  the  Impassible 
situation  of  having  to  slmultanaously 
exercise  fiduciary  responsibility  for  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  and  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  trust  accounts  which  hold  bank 
stock.  This  inescapably  results  in  tl^e  use 
of  these  trust  accoimts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bank  rather  than  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  accounts.  ' 

In  order  to  protect  both  the  stockhold- 
ers of  corporations  and  the  beneficiaries 
of  trust  accounts,  HJl.  5700  prohibits  any 
commercial  bank  from  holding  more 
than  10  percent  of  any  class  of  stqck  In 
any  corporation  whose  securities  are!  pub- 
licly owned. 

In  addition,  the  act  also  prohibits  k;om- 
mercial  banks  from  holding  their'  own 
stock  or  the  stock  of  a  parent  hojldlng 
company  In  the  trust  accoiints  ^hlch 
they  administer.  J 

As  a  further  protection  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  trust  accounts,  the  Inviting 
public  in  general  and  to  supply  valuable 
information  to  Congress  and  the  agen- 
cies which  supervise  and  regulat*  banks 
and  securities  transactions.  H.R.  5700  re- 
quires commercial  banks  to  disclose  an- 
nually the  assets  which  are  held  in  xhelr 
trust  accounts,  the  voting  rights  provided 
the  bank  by  these  trusts,  and  how  these 
voting  rights  were  exercised.  I 


LOAN  BESTRICnONS  AND  DISCLOSURE  | 

The  tight  money /high  Interest  condi- 
tions which  dominated  the  Nation's 
economy  In  1969  and  1970  stimulate^  the 
coercive,  inflationary  practice  of  equity 
pardcloatlon  by  financial  instituiions, 
especially  in  regard  to  real  estat^  de- 
velopment Investments.  Basically  this 
amoxmts  to  a  demand  by  the  lender  for 
a  significant  portion  of  the  income;  or  a 
share  In  the  ownership  of  such  Injeest- 
ment  projects  In  addition  to  the  market 
Interest  rates  which  apply  to  loans.  This 
in  turn  means  that  the  lender  Is  receiv- 
ing an  enormous  retiuTi — an  enonnous 
effective  interest  rate  on  the  loan — which 
forces  the  borrower  to  raise  sales  prices 
or  rents  to  recover  the  loss.  This  practice 
amounts  to  large-scale  usury,  and  cir- 
cumvents the  spirit  of  bank  holding  laws 
which  prevent  commercial  banks  trom 


owning  and  controlling  nonbanking  en- 
terprises. H.R.  5700  would  prohibit  this 
practice  by  commercial  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  mutual  savings 
banks,  bank  and  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing companies  and  Insurance  companies. 

INSTDKR   LOANS 

HJl.  5700  also  prohibits  commercial 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
mutual  savings  bsmks  from  making  loans 
to  corporations  when  the  officers,  direc- 
tors, trustees,  and  employees  of  these 
lending  institutions,  or  members  of  their 
Immediate  families,  hold  5  percent  or 
more  of  any  class  of  stock  in  such  firms. 
Without  this  restriction  the  resources  of 
the  lending  institutions  in  question  can 
be  and  have  been  used  to  provide  Insider 
loans,  often  for  questionable  Investments, 
to  benefit  the  persons  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  the  Interests  of 
the  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions which  supply  them. 

INSIDEB  LOAN  DISCLOSURS 

To  further  protect  commercial  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual 
savings  banks  from  abuse  of  authority  by 
insiders,  H.R.  5700  requires  public  dis- 
closure of  the  nature  and  amount  of 
loans  made  to  their  oflBcers.  directors, 
trustees,  employees,  and  members  of 
their  Immediate  families.  The  Act  also 
requires  that  the  Identity  of  persons  re- 
ceiving benefits  from  loans  be  disclosed 
to  these  lending  institutions  when  the 
loan  is  made  to  an  agent,  trustee  or 
nominee  acting  for  the  borrowers. 

This  section  of  the  act  Is  not  only  valu- 
able in  terms  of  protecting  the  lending 
institutions  and  their  stockholders  from 
Insider  abuses;  it  also  Is  a  guard  against 
the  fraudulent  use  of  straw  parties  by 
some  real  estate  speculators  who  depend 
on  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions for  the  funds  •  •  *. 

BROKERED    DEPOSTTS 

During  the  past  several  years  brokered 
deposits — deposits  which  have  been  ob- 
tained by  a  fee  or  commission  collected 
by  an  investor  or  an  agent  and  often 
earmarked  to  be  loaned  to  specific  indi- 
viduals or  firms — have  been  shown  to 
figure  In  an  increasing  nimiber  of  finan- 
cial institution  failures.  Lending  Institu- 
tions which  accept  such  deposit  agree- 
ments are  made  captives  of  such  ar- 
rangements which  many  times  result  In 
highly  questionable  loans.  When  these 
loans  go  sour  It  Is  the  lending  institu- 
tion and  not  the  depositor  or  his  agent 
that  is  responsible  for  the  loss.  More- 
over, these  losses  often  spell  the  differ- 
ence between  the  survival  or  the  collapse 
of  these  financial  institutions. 

For  these  reasons,  H.R.  5700  prohibits 
commercial  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  from  accepting  brokered  de- 
posits. It  also  prohibits  anyone  from  re- 
ceiving anything  of  value  from  these 
lending  Institutions  in  return  for  obtain- 
ing the  fimds  of  a  third  party  for  de- 
posit or  investment  In  commercial  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  prohibition  extends  to  the  offer  of 
gifts,  premiums,  or  any  other  Items  of 
value  to  bring  in  deposits. 

INStntANCE   FOR   GOVERNMENT   DEPOSrrS 

The  failure  of  commercial  banks  and 
savings   and  loan  associations  because 
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of  brokered  deposits  and  other  unsound 
financial  practices  has  often  resulted  In 
the  loss  of  substantial  amounts  of  tax 
fimds  which  local  governments  had  on 
deposit  with  these  failed  financial  in- 
stitutions. Losses  of  this  kind  are  often 
covered  by  Insurance  provided  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  and  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
porations, but  In  a  number  of  instances 
the  deposits  exceeded  the  maximum 
amount  of  insurance  available,  and  there 
was  no  recovery  of  fimds  in  excess  of 
the  insurance  limit. 

Because  these  are  fimds  on  which  local 
governments  depend  to  operate,  HJR. 
5700  extends  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
and  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
coverage  to  100  percent  of  such  deposits. 


THE  DEHUMANIZINa  OF  HUMANS 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  the  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  charged  that  the  tele- 
phones of  several  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  are  under  tap,  allegedly  by 
the  FBI.  Although  I  have  no  proof  of 
this  one  way  or  the  other,  like  many  of 
my  colleagues  I  have  long  suspected  that 
bugging  and  telephone  tapping  are  quite 
rampant  In  Washington. 

Because  I  do  not  have  specific  In- 
formation, I  shall  not  comment  on  the 
specific  charges.  I  do  want,  however,  to 
spend  a  few  moments  today  discussing 
the  implications  of  wiretapping  and  re- 
lated activities  as  they  pertain  to  what 
I  call  the  closing  of  an  open  society. 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  and  have  spoken  about  the  in- 
creasing depersonalization  of  our  society. 
I  suppose  what  concerns  me  most  Is  the 
fact  that  we  have  created  a  sort  of  tech- 
nological frankensteln — the  type  of  thing 
that  George  Orwell  wrote  about  In  his 
classic,  "1984."  While  we  claim  to  be  an 
advanced  and  progressive  civilization, 
we  are  becoming  Increasingly  dependent 
upon  mechanical  and  technical  ma- 
chinery in  our  everyday  life.  The  imme- 
diate upshot  of  this  Involvement  Is  to 
force  the  average  individual — and  that 
means  every  one  of  us — Into  an  uncom- 
fortable situation  of  heavy  if  not  total 
reliance  on  these  Inanimate  contrivances. 
We  know,  for  instance,  that  human 
beings  no  longer  control  our  credit 
ratings;  that  such  things  are  handled  by 
a  huge  piece  of  aluminum  and  neon  en- 
sconced In  an  office  building  in  down- 
towTi  New  York  City.  We  are  all  aware 
that  speeding  violations  no  longer  de- 
pend on  the  eye  and  the  wit  of  a  traffic 
officer;  that  an  Impersonal  machine  says 
with  Incontrovertible  evidence  whether 
or  not  we  were  actually  doing  35  miles 
an  hour  In  a  25-mlle  zone.  We  know  that 
our  monthly  bank  statements  occasion- 
ally cause  temporary  cardiac  arrest  be- 
cause a  computer  managed  to  withdraw 
$100  more  than  our  balance. 

While  these  cases  may  only  be  ex- 
amples of  inconveniences,  they  run  to 
the  heart  of  my  thesis.  They  are  symp- 
tomatic of  a  wider  disease  In  the  soci- 
ety— a    disease    which    ultimately   evl- 
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dences  Itself  in  the  type  of  thing  the 
majority  leader  tried  to  spell  out  In  his 
charges.  It  is  the  dehumanizing  of  hu- 
man beings,  the  reduction  of  persons  to 
mere  statistical  information  and,  ipso 
facto,  the  introduction  of  the  idea  that 
mere  things  do  not  need  or  deserve  pri- 
vacy. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  obvious  dan- 
gers in  this  situation.  But  the  subtle,  less 
immediate  consequences  are  more 
frightening.  In  short,  where  do  we  go 
from  here?  If  telephones  can  be  tapped 
with  Impunity,  if  clubs,  offices,  and  even 
homes  can  be  bugged  by  Government 
agents,  if  private  lives  can  be  questioned, 
snooped  into  and  possibly  publicized  by 
individuals  who  have  no  direct  respon- 
sibility to  anyone  or  anything  except  a 
data  bank  in  some  obscure  Government 
building,  then  we  have  effectively  dis- 
pensed with  one  of  the  principal  under- 
pinnings of  a  free  society.  Privacy  Is  to 
freedom  what  electricity  is  to  a  light 
bulb.  You  can  have  the  latter  without 
the  former,  but  It  does  not  mean  any- 
thing and  It  would  not  work. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
direction  our  Government  is  moving  In 
on  this  subject.  Instead  of  striving  to 
maintain  an  open  society,  we  seem  to 
be  doing  our  best  to  close  the  doors  on 
free  expression  by  subtle  intimidation 
and  in  some  Instances,  outright  badger- 
ing. 

The  first  and  fourth  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  were  not  drawn  up  as 
literary  toys.  They  had  and  still  have 
a  very  pointed  purpose;  to  guarantee 
and  protect  personal  liberty.  Any  at- 
tempt to  thwart  that  intention,  whether 
direct  or  oblique,  files  in  the  face  of 
everything  we  hold  dear.  Privacy  can  be 
sacriflced  on  the  altar  of  expediency. 
only  at  the  risk  of  having  the  altar  fall 
over  on  us. 

There  are  some  in  our  midst  who 
think  the  price  of  liberty  is  not  eternal 
vigilance  but  eternal  surveillance. 
Thomas  Jefferson  must  be  doing  cart- 
wheels In  his  grave. 
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LET  THESE  PEOPLE  GO 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Just 
returned  from  a  1  week  visit  to  Lenin- 
grad and  Moscow  to  Investigate  for  my- 
self the  plight  of  Imprisoned  Soviet  Jews. 
Before  presenting  a  summary  report  of 
what  I  saw  and  heard,  let  me  give  you 
some  background  about  the  situation  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today. 

Last  year,  between  June  and  Decem- 
ber, 25  Soviet  Jews  were  arrested  In  sev- 
e^cities  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have 
been  held  in  prison  on  undisclosed 
charges— some  for  almost  10  months, 
even  though  Soviet  law  requires  that 
anyone  arrested  be  tried  within  9 
months  or  be  set  free.  The  Soviet  au- 
morltles  recently  announced  that  these 
Jews  would  be  tried  eariy  In  April  In 
secret  proceedings  In  separate  cities 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  was  urged  by  consUtuents.  in  effect 
M  the  nth  hour,  to  travel  to  the  Soviet 


Union  before  any  trials  were  held  to  in- 
quire about  the  plight  of  these  prisoners 
and  their  families. 

I  was  In  the  Soviet  Union  from  March 
30  through  April  6.  During  this  trip  I 
visited  Leningrad  and  Moscow. 

In  Leningrad,  I  tsdked  with  two  of  the 
families  of  the  prisoners  in  one  of  their 
homes.  We  assumed  that  I  was  followed 
to  their  apartment  by  the  secret  police 
and  that  the  telephone  in  their  apart- 
ment, and  perhaps  the  street  phone 
which  I  used  In  making  the  appointment, 
was  tapped.  Still  the  families  were  happy 
to  receive  me  although  it  was  clear  they 
were  terribly  afraid — afraid  primarily 
for  their  loved  ones  in  Jail  but  also  for 
themselves.  We  talked  in  whispers  fear- 
ing the  apartment  was  bugged. 

They  believed  the  nine  Jews  being  held 
for  trial  in  Leningrad  are  now  Illegally 
Imprisoned  because  they  have  been  held 
for  more  than  9  months.  During  that  pe- 
riod the  wives  have  not  been  permitted 
tc-  see  the  prisoners  and  only  one  letter 
has  been  received  by  each  of  the  two 
families.  No  mall  Is  permitted  to  be  sent 
by  the  wives  to  the  Imprisoned  men.  The 
wives  believe  that  their  husbands  were 
arrested  because  they  hand  copied  and 
photographed  Jewish  and  Hebrew  trans- 
lations of  text  books  as  well  as  having 
stated  their  wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

The  wives  said  that  they  sind  their  hus- 
bands were  not  antl-SovIet  but  wished  to 
go  to  Israel  where  they  could  live  as 
Jews  without  fear  or  prejudice.  It  was 
clear  they  had  thrown  caution  to  the 
winds  In  seeing  me  but  they  know  that 
only  world  opinion — aroused  and  main- 
tained— will  cause  the  Soviet  Union  to 
relent  and  free  these  men  and  perhaps 
even  permit  thehr  immigration  to  Israel. 
They  said  so  eloquently  with  their  eyes 
and  with  their  words,  "Help  us."  I 
must  confess  that  all  of  us  found  It  diffi- 
cult to  restrain  tears.  Somehow  In  the 
45  minutes  we  were  together,  even  the 
silences  were  as  moving  as  the  conversa- 
tion. I  asked  a  young  woman  present  If 
her  husband  was  in  Jail.  She  laughed 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  said,  "Not 
today,"  pointing  to  a  young  man  sitting 
with  us,  "but  who  knows  of  tomorrow." 
When  I  left  we  kissed  and  embraced.  I 
told  them  people  In  the  United  States,  of 
all  faiths  and  beliefs,  were  concerned  for 
their  welfare  and  want  to  help. 

I  sought  to  make  appointments  myself 
and  through  the  American  consulate  of- 
fices in  Leningrad  with  representatives  of 
the  Soviet  Union  Including  Mr.  Slzov  and 
Mr.  BaruUn  who  represent  the  city  Soviet 
of  Leningrad  and  with  Mr.  Silantjev,  the 
prosecutor  of  Leningrad,  as  well  as  with 
representatives  of  the  District  Soviet  of 
Leningrad,  the  city  and  district  party 
committee,  and  the  city  board  of  advo- 
cates. Again  and  again  they  refused  to 
see  me. 

I  left  for  Moscow  where  American  Em- 
bassy officials  and  especially  Ambassador 
Jacob  Beam  were  very  cooperative.  I  was 
able  to  arrange  two  Interviews.  One  was 
with  Andre  A.  Korobov,  president  of 
InlurcoUegula,  a  major  Soviet  attorneys' 
association.  I  told  him  the  defendants  in 
the  Leningrad  case  were  being  held 
without  trial  in  violation  of  the  law.  At 
my  request,  he  said  he  would  bring  it  to 


the  attention  of  Soviet  Attorney  General 
Rodenko. 

I  also  saw  Aron  Vergells,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  magazine  Sovletishe  Helm- 
land,  and  himself  a  Soviet  Jew.  He  is 
normally  the  person  designated  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  speak  on  the  Jewish 
question  In  response  to  foreign  criticism. 
I  asked  him  how  the  Soviet  Union  could 
pride  Itself  on  keeping  its  treaty  commit- 
ments when  it  refused  to  honor  such 
basic  rights  as  stated  In  the  Internation- 
al Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  all 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination  which 
the  Soviet  Union  signed  In  1969.  He  re- 
plied that  in  the  Soviet  Union  all  citizens. 
Including  Jews,  are  free  to  leave.  When  I 
pointed  out  that  there  are  thousands 
who  have  requested  permission  and  have 
not  been  permitted  to  leave,  he  admitted 
that  this  is  so  but  gave  two  reasons: 
First,  that  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  be 
sure  that  Jews  going  to  Israel  realize  the 
danger  in  that  area  of  the  world  and 
second,  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
want  to  provide  Israel  with  a  military 
advantage. 

I  spoke  at  some  length  with  Jews  at 
the  Moscow  Synogogue  where  last  Satur- 
day's service  was  well  attended.  They, 
and  the  Americans  in  Moscow  I  met 
with,  indicated  that,  at  the  very  least. 
300,000  or  10  percent  of  the  Soviet  Jew- 
ish pKjpulatlon  would  emigrate  If  allowed. 
It  Is  remarkable  that  so  many  Soviet 
Jews  have  publicly  defied  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities by  demanding  the  right  to 
emigrate. 

We  saw  what  happened  when  the 
world  outside  caused  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  commute  the  death  sentences  in 
the  recent  hllacklng  case.  I  believe  that 
the  continued  pressure  of  world  opinion 
will  ultimately  help  to  free  the  prisoners 
and  permit  the  exodus  of  Jews  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Since  returning  Tuesday  night,  I  have 
already  talked  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Coneress  snd  I  have  urged 
them  to  take  a  similar  interest  In  the 
plight  of  these  prisoners  and  their  fami- 
lies. And  I  have  written  to  Secretary 
of  State  Ropers  urelne  that  our  Govern- 
ment take  stronger  public  measures  to 
effect  a  chanee  In  Soviet  policy. 

Friday  night  commences  the  Passover 
holldas^s  which  oommemorates  the 
exodus  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt.  Moses 
said  to  Pharaoh,  "Let  my  people  po."  The 
people  of  the  world  .should  now  with  one 
voice  say  to  the  Soviet  Union,  "Let  these 
people  go." 

LIEUTENANT  CALLEY 

fMr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  elven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
nolnt  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  am  amazed 
to  find  so  manv  people  in  this  country 
coming  to  the  defense  of  Lt.  William  L. 
Callev.  recently  convicted  of  shooting 
and  killing  Innocent  civilians. 

I  wish  to  Insert  In  the  Record  a  col- 
umn by  the  dlstineu1sh'>d  conservative 
William  P.  Buckley.  Jr..  on  this  matter. 
I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleasnes  the  letter  which  Cant. 
Aubrey  M.  Daniel  m  sent  to  President 
Nixon. 
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I  think  Mr.  Buckley's  colinnn  ania  Cap- 
tain Daniel's  letter  are  thoughtful  and 
responsible  rebuttals  to  the  public  clamor 
to  "free  Galley." 

Obsekvations  on  Caixft  Rxaction 

The  reaction  to  the  conviction  of  tt.  Wil- 
liam L  Galley  has  greatly  surprised  eyeryone, 
and  la  directly  responsible  for  Pfesldent 
Nixon's  sudden  Intervention.  It  appears  that 
the  mall  is  altogether  lopsided,  100-1  in  fa- 
vor of  Galley.  And  that  Is  a  vexing  datum, 
inasmuch  as  Americans  do  not  usually  rally 
to  the  cause  of  someone  who,  It  hM  been 
determined,  aimed  a  rifle  at  old  lathes  and 
little  children,  and  killed  them.         I 

A  few  observations:  I 

The  American  people  are  very  well  aware 
that  a  diligent  effort  Is  being  made  to  dis- 
credit the  military.  They  sense,  moreover,  the 
effort  springs  from  other  than  mere  technical 
dissatisfaction  with  the  performance  of  the 
military.  It  Is  one  thing  to  say  thit  Oen. 
William  Westmoreland  is  Incompetent  be- 
cause he  assured  us  over  and  over  again  that 
the  Vietnam  war  was  on  the  verge  of  being 
won,  dozens  of  thousands  of  casualties  ago. 
It  Is  another  to  scoff  at  the  military  In  what 
amounts  to  generic  terms,  and  that  Is  the 
kind  of  criticism  that  is  being  levelef . 

It  Is  the  fruit  of  a  cultural  assault,  of 
which  Dr.  Strangelove  was  a  historical  land- 
mark, and  CBS's  "The  Selling  of  thej  Penta- 
gon" a  recent  ejcpresalon.  In  betweei  is  the 
running  contumely,  the  closing  dcwn  of 
ROTC  chapters  In  the  fashionable  colleges, 
the  decline  in  re-enlistment,  the  chaos  sur- 
rounding the  draft  lawa.  | 

All  of  this  Is  not  merely  derogatlofa  of  an 
American  institution:  It  Is  the  derogation  of 
the  institution  that  Is  supposed  to '  defend 
the  Republic  against  foreign  enemies.  So  that 
without  exactly  realizing  why.  many' Ameri- 
cans view  the  conviction  of  Galley  aa  an 
elaboration  of  the  attack  on  the  iiillltary. 
And  they  view  the  attack  on  the  military  aa 
a  vote  of  no  confidence  In  the  society  the 
military  Is  supposed  to  defend.  i 

It  Is,  moreover,  widely  suspectcfd  that 
Galley  Is  a  "scspegoat."  The  word  1;  being 
used  loosely:  Too  loosely.  Properly  bsed.  a 
scapegoat  is  an  Innocent  who  Is  singed  out 
to  receive  the  punishment  that  should  prop- 
erly be  visited  elsewhere.  Galley's  situation  la 
not  such.  I 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  appare^itly  no 
doubt  that  he  did  kill  32  persons  wliom  he 
had  no  reason  to  kill.  But  the  court-tnartial 
is  not  over:  His  Immediate  superior  le  about 
to  be  tried,  and  so  Is  the  Immediate  ^perior 
of  his  sujjerlor.  Whether  It  will  rebch  on 
above  the  brigade  level  one  cannot  at  this 
point  be  certain,  but  already,  there  19  hardly 
evidence  that  the  case  Is  being  end^d  with 
Galley  as  scapegoat. 

To  the  extent  that  the  public  Is  outraged 
that  Galley  should  be  singled  out  foi  court- 
martial,  one  needs  to  urge  refiectloii.  It  Is 
true  that  only  one  man  out  of  perhiipe  600 
is  stopped  on  the  highway  for  speeding.  It 
la  the  luck  of  the  draw,  and  one  feels  a  twinge 
of  bitterness  when  it  happens  to  oneeelf, 
knowing  of  all  the  others  who  got  awny. 

But  are  we  really  prepared  to  bellelve  that 
what  Galley  did  in  South  Vietnam  was  rou- 
tine? I  do  not  doubt  that  there  ar»  other 
living  and  unnoticed  American  aoldlflrs  who 
have  taken  Innocent  lives  Illegally.  But  sure- 
ly one  should  await  the  evidence,  bef<}re  pre- 
suming that  the  American  military  has  be- 
come so  calloused  and  cruel  and  Irresponsible 
aa  to  make  My  Lai  massacres  altogether  work- 
day phenomena?  | 

The  point  about  My  Lai  aurely  Is  tliat  It  Is 
an  aberration — an  atrocity.  Not  that  It  Is  the 
victimization  of  only  a  single  man  wljo  hap- 
pened to  be  caught.  Those  Amerlcatis  who 
protest  the  Galley  verdict  thus  Indlpcrlml- 
nately  are  unwittingly  allied  with  oth»rs  who 
are  dealrlotia  to  believe  that  Galley  Is  a  typi- 
cal product  of  the  American  womb. 


As  regards  the  queetlon  of  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility, the  public  Is  entitled  to  be  con- 
fused. We  hanged  Oeneral  Yamashlta  after 
the  Second  World  War,  and  If  we  applied 
rigorously  the  logic  of  that  execution,  we 
wovild  have  a  case  for  hanging  Oen.  West- 
moreland. That  would  be  preposteroiis  and 
cruel.  So  that  we  learn,  gradually,  what  some 
people  knew  and  warned  against  In  1945: 
Victors'  Justice. 

We  are  overdue  for  shame  In  our  complicity 
In  the  Nuremberg-Tokyo  trials.  But  whatever 
we  do  to  amend  these  doctrines.  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  we  should  come  up  with  new 
rules  of  war  that  permit  to  go  unpunished 
such  an  act  aa  Galley  was  found  guilty  of, 
and  I  for  one  am  proud  of  a  country  that 
makes  such  activity  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment or  death. 

Dakiel's  Lettbr  to  Prestoent 

April  3,  1971. 
The  Prestoent  of  the  United  States 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  It  Is  very  dlfllcult  for  me  to  know 
where  to  begin  this  letter  as  I  am  not  ac- 
customed to  writing  letters  of  protest.  I  only 
hop>e  that  I  can  find  the  words  to  convey  to 
you  my  feelings  as  a  United  States  citizen, 
and  as  an  attorney,  who  believes  that  respect 
for  the  law  Is  one  of  the  fundamental  bases 
upon  which  this  nation  Is  founded. 

On  Nov.  26,  1969,  you  Issued  the  following 
statement  through  your  press  secretary,  Mr. 
Ronald  Zlegler,  In  referring  to  the  Mylal 
Incident: 

An  Incident  such  as  that  alleged  In  this 
case  Is  In  direct  violation  not  only  of  U.S. 
military  policy,  but  is  also  abhorrent  to  the 
conscience  of  all  the  American  people. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  continuing 
his  investigation.  Appropriate  action  is  and 
will  be  taken  to  assure  that  Illegal  and  im- 
moral conduct  as  alleged  be  dealt  with  in 
accordance  with  the  strict  rules  of  military 
Justice. 

This  Incident  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
flect on  the  some  million  and  a  quarter 
young  Americans  who  have  now  returned  to 
the  United  States  after  having  served  In 
Vietnam  with  greet  courage  and  distinction. 

At  the  time  you  Issued  this  statement,  a 
general  court-martial  had  been  directed  for 
a  resolution  of  the  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  Lt.  William  L.  Oalley  Jr.  for 
his  Involvement  at  Mylal. 

On  Dec.  8,  1970,  you  were  personally  asked 
to  comment  on  the  Mylal  Incident  at  a  press 
conference.  At  that  time  you  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

.  .  .  what  appears  was  certainly  a  mas- 
8£icre,  and  under  no  circumstances  was  It 
Justified. 

One  of  the  goals  we  are  fighting  for  in 
Vietnam  is  to  keep  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam from  having  Imposed  upwn  them  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  atrocity  against  civilians 
as  one  of  Its  policies. 

We  cannot  ever  condone  or  use  atrocities 
against  civilians  In  order  to  accomplish  that 
goal. 

These  expressions  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
your  sentiments  were  truly  reflective  of  my 
own  feelings  when  I  was  given  the  assign- 
ment of  prosecuting  the  charges  which  had 
been  preferred  against  Lt.  Galley.  My  feelings 
were  generated  not  by  emotionalism  or  by 
selfrlghteous  Indignation  but  by  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  evidence  In  the  case,  the  laws  of 
this  nation  In  which  I  so  strongly  believe. 
and  my  own  conscience. 

I  knew  that  I  had  been  given  a  great  re- 
sponsibility and  I  only  hoped  that  I  would 
be  able  to  discharge  my  duties  and  represent 
the  United  States  In  a  manner  which  would 
be  a  credit  to  the  legal  profession  and  our 
system  of  Justice. 

I  undertook  the  prosecution  of  the  case 
without  any  ulterior  motives  for  personal 
gains,  either  financial  or  political.  My  only 


desire  was  to  fulfill  my  duty  as  a  prosecutor 
and  see  that  Justice  was  done  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  this  nation.  I  dedicated  my. 
self  totally  to  this  end  from  November  of 
1969  until  the  trial  was  concluded. 

abiding  conviction 

Throughout  the  proceedings  there  ma 
criticism  of  the  prosecution,  but  I  Hyecj 
with  the  abiding  conviction  that  once  tlie 
facts  and  the  law  had  been  presented  there 
would  be  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of  any  rea- 
sonable person  about  the  necessity  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  case  and  the  ultimate 
verdict.  I  was  mistaken. 

The  trial  of  Lt.  Galley  was  conducted  In 
the  finest  tradition  of  our  legal  system.  It 
was  in  every  respect  a  fair  trial  in  which 
every  legal  rl^t  of  Lt.  Galley  wae  fully  pro- 
tected.  It  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  mili- 
tary Justice  system  which  had  prevloualy 
been  the  subject  of  much  crttlclam  was  g 
fair  syartem. 

Throughout  the  trial,  the  entire  system 
was  under  the  constant  scrutiny  of  the  mu^ 
media  and  the  public,  and  the  trial  of  Lt. 
Galley  was  also  In  a  very  reel  sense  the  trial 
of  the  military  Judicial  system.  However, 
there  was  never  an  attack  lodged  by  any 
member  of  the  media  concerning  the  fair- 
ness of  the  trial.  There  could  be  no  such  al- 
legation Justifiably  made.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  has  ever  been  a  trial  In  which  the 
accused's  rights  were  more  fully  protected, 
the  conduct  of  the  defense  given  greater 
lattdtude,  and  the  prosecution  held  to 
stricter  standards.  The  burden  of  proof 
which  the  government  had  to  meet  In  this 
case  was  not  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  but 
beyond  possibility.  The  very  fact  that  U. 
Galley  was  an  American  officer  being  tried 
for  the  deaths  of  Vietnamese  during  a  cocn- 
bat  operation  by  fellow  officers  compels  this 
conclusion. 

The  Jury  selection.  In  which  customary 
procedure  was  altered  by  providing  both  the 
defense  and  the  prosecution  with  three  pre- 
©mptory  Ohallenges  instead  of  the  usual  one, 
was  carefully  conducted  to  Insure  the  Im- 
partiality of  those  men  who  were  selected. 
Six  officers,  all  combat  veterans,  five  having 
served  In  Vietnam,  were  selected.  These  dx 
men  who  had  served  their  country  well  were 
called  upon  again  to  serve  their  nation  at 
Jurors  and  to  sit  In  Judgment  of  Lt.  Galley 
as  prescribed  by  law.  Prom  the  time  they 
took  their  oaths  until  they  rendered  their 
decision,  they  performed  their  duties  In  the 
very  finest  tradition  of  the  American  legal 
system.  If  ever  a  Jury  followed  the  letter  of 
the  law  In  applying  It  to  the  evidence  pre- 
sented, they  did.  They  are  Indeed  a  credit  to 
our  system  of  Justice  and  to  the  officer  corps 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

TOTALLY    saOCKED 

When  the  verdlt  was  rendered,  I  was  total- 
ly shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  reaction  of 
many  people  across  the  nation.  Much  of  the 
adverse  public  reaction  I  can  attribute  to 
people  who  have  acted  emotionally  and  with- 
out being  aware  of  the  evidence  that  was  be- 
ing presented  and  perhaps  even  the  laws  of 
the  nation  regulating  the  conduct  of  war. 
These  people  have  undoubtedly  viewed  Lt. 
Galley's  conviction  simply  as  the  conviction 
of  an  American  officer  for  killing  the  enemy. 
Others  no  doubt  out  of  a  sense  of  frustration 
have  seized  upon  the  conviction  as  a  means 
of  protesting  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  would 
prefer  to  believe  that  most  of  the  public 
criticism  has  come  from  the  people  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  evidence  either  be- 
cause they  have  not  followed  the  evidence 
as  It  was  presented,  or  having  followed  It 
they  have  chosen  not  to  l)elleve  It.  Certainly, 
no  one  wanted  to  believe  what  occiured  at 
Mylal,  including  the  officers  who  sat  In  Judg- 
ment of  Lt.  Galley.  To  believe,  however,  that 
any  large  percentage  of  the  population  could 
believe  the  evidence  which  was  presented  and 
approved  of  the  conduct  of  Lt.  Galley  would 
be  as  shocking  to  my  conscience  as  the  con- 
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duct  Itself  since  I  believe  that  we  are  still  a 
(^vlUzed  nation.  If  such  be  the  case,  then 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  brutalized  vis  more 
tljan  I  care  to  believe,  and  it  must  cease. 
Sow  shocking  it  is  if  so  many  pteople  across 
tills  nation  have  failed  to  see  the  moral  issue 
vhlch  was  involved  In  the  trial  of  Lt.  Galley — 
tijat  It  is  \mlawful  for  a  soldier  to  sum- 
2QArlly  execute  unarmed  and  unresisting 
Qun,  women,  children,  and  babies.  But  bow 
much  more  appalling  It  is  to  see  so  many 
of  the  political  leaders  of  the  nation  who 
hsve  failed  to  see  the  moral  issue  or,  having 
seen  It,  to  compromise  it  for  political  mo- 
tives in  the  face  of  apparent  public  displeas- 
ure with  the  verdict.  I  would  have  hoped 
that  all  of  the  leaders  of  this  nation,  which 
Is  supposed  to  be  the  leader  within  the  In- 
Wmatlonal  commxmlty  for  the  protection  of 
the  weak  and  the  oppressed  regardless  of 
uitlonallty,  would  have  either  accepted  and 
supported  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  this 
country  as  reflected  by  the  verdict  of  the 
court  or  not  make  any  statement  concerning 
the  verdict  until  they  had  had  the  same  op- 
portimlty  to  evaluate  the  evidence  that  the 
members  of  the  Jury  did. 

In  view  of  your  previous  statements  con- 
cerning this  matter,  I  have  been  particularly 
shocked  and  dismayed  at  your  decision  to 
Intervene  In  these  proceedings  In  the  midst 
of  the  public  clamor.  Your  decision  can  only 
hsve  been  prompted  by  the  response  of  a 
70C»1  segment  of  our  population,  who  while 
no  doubt  acting  in  good  faith,  cannot  be 
sware  of  the  evidence  which  resulted  in  Lt. 
Galley's  conviction.  Your  intervention  has, 
In  my  opinion,  damaged  the  military  Judi- 
cial system  and  lessened  any  respect  it  may 
h»ve  gained  as  a  result  of  these  proceedings. 
You  have  subjected  a  Judicial  system  of  this 
country  to  the  criticism  that  It  is  subject  to 
political  Influence  when  It  is  a  fundamental 
precept  of  our  Judicial  system  that  the  legal 
processes  of  this  country  must  be  kept  free 
from  any  outside  Influences.  What  will  be 
the  Impact  of  your  decision  upon  future 
trials,  particularly  those  within  the  military? 

Not  only  has  respect  for  the  legal  process 
been  weakened  and  the  critics  of  the  mlll- 
tsry  Judicial  system  been  given  support  for 
their  claims  of  command  Influence,  the  Im- 
sge  of  Lt.  Galley,  a  man  convicted  of  the 
premeditated  mimler  of  at  least  22  unarmed 
unresisting  people,  as  a  national  hero  has 
been  enhanced,  while  at  the  same  time  sup- 
port has  been  given  to  those  i>ersons  who  have 
80  unjustly  criticized  the  six  loyal  and  hon- 
opible  officers  who  have  done  this  country 
a  great  service  by  fulfilling  their  duties  as 
Jurors  so  admirably.  Have  you  considered 
those  men  in  making  your  decisions?  The 
men  who  since  rendering  their  verdict  have 
found  themselves  and  their  families  the  sub- 
ject of  vicious  attack  upon  their  honor,  in- 
tegrity and  loyallty  to  this  nation.  It  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  more  appropriate  for  you 
as  the  President  to  have  said  something  In 
their  behalf  and  to  remind  the  nation  of  the 
purpose  of  our  legal  system  and  the  respect 
It  should  command.  I  would  expect  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  man 
whom  I  believe  should  and  would  provide 
the  moral  leadership  for  this  nation,  would 
stand  fully  behind  the  law  of  this  land  on 
a  moral  Issue  which  Is  so  clear  and  about 
which  there  can  be  no  compromise.  For  this 
nation  to  condone  the  acts  of  Lt.  Galley  1e 
to  make  us  no  better  than  our  enemies  and 
make  any  pleas  by  this  nation  for  the  hu- 
inane  treatment  of  our  own  prisoners  mean- 
ingless. 

I  truly  regret  having  to  have  written  this 
^^  *°*1  ^8h  tliat  no  Innocent  person  had 
aled  at  Mylal  on  16  March  1968.  But  Innocent 
people  were  killed  under  circumstances  that 
will  always  remain  abhorrent  to  my  con- 
science. While  In  some  respects  what  took 
place  at  Mylal  has  to  be  considered  a  tragic 
<»y  in  the  history  of  our  nation,  how  much 
"now  tragic  would   it  have   been   for  this 


country  to  have  taken  no  action  against  those 
responsible.  That  action  was  taken,  but  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  all  will  be  If  political  ex- 
pediency dictates  the  compromise  of  such  a 
fundamental  moral  principle  as  the  inherent 
tmlawfulneas  of  the  murder  of  Innocent  per- 
sons, making  the  action  and  the  courage 
of  six  honorable  men  who  served  their  coim- 
try  so  well,  meaningless. 

Respectfiolly  yours, 

Attbret  M.  DanixlIII 
Captain.   JAOC.    Trial   Coumel,   United 

States  v.,  Caliey. 
cc:  Hon.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Hon.  William 
B.    Spong.,  Jr.,  Hon.  Harold  Hughes,  Hon. 
George  McGovern,  Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskle, 
Hon.  Robert  Taft. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  to 
you  in  support  of  a  realistic  1972  budget 
for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Our 
Nation's  goals  in  developing  rural  Amer- 
ica and  Improving  the  quality  of  the 
environment  depend  largely  upon  the 
wise  use  and  proper  care  of  our  soil, 
water,  and  related  resources. 

Money  appropriated  for  the  program 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  a 
soimd  Investment.  With  the  current 
emphasis  on  environmental  quality,  we 
often  overlook  established  agencies  who 
have  the  technology  to  meet  environ- 
mental needs,  providing  they  have  the 
necessary  support.  My  primary  concern 
Is  that  we  are  continuing  to  lose  trained 
personnel  to  work  in  assisting  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  at  the  county  level. 
We  have  lost  1,200  of  these  people  na- 
tionwide during  the  last  4  years,  and  in 
my  own  State  of  Iowa,  we  have  lost 
nearly  100  people  In  this  same  period  of 
time.  "^ 

Soil  Conservation  Districts  have 
established  a  reputation  of  making  soimd 
and  efficient  use  of  technical  assistance 
furnished  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. Through  this  sound,  Federal-State- 
local  working  relationship,  we  should 
continue  to  focus  more  attention  on  the 
going  programs  designed  to  plan  and 
develop  our  land  and  water  resources. 

My  support  for  these  programs  is  well 
known  and  I  have  continuously  fought 
for  the  recognition  that  the  programs 
Justly  deserve.  Our  conservation  program 
accomplishments  have  proven  their 
worth  over  the  years  and  have  shown 
benefits  worthy  of  our  investment. 

The  benefits  of  this  investment  accrue 
to  every  U.S.  citizen.  The  housewife  who 
fills  her  grocery  shopping  cart  with  plas- 
tic-wrapped packages  may  not  fully  ap- 
preciate that  meat,  eggs,  milk,  bread, 
potatoes,  and  cornflakes  all  result  from 
well  managed  soil.  The  abundance  of 
food  endlessly  displayed  on  supermarket 
shelves,  impressive  as  it  may  be,  will 
represent  the  principal  and  not  the  in- 
terest from  our  land  resources  unless 
they  are  continually  protected. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  dedicated  soil 
conservationists,  erosion  is  still  excessive 
on  63  percent  of  the  Nation's  437  million 
acres  of  cropland,  according  to  the  re- 
cently completed  soil  and  water  con- 
servation needs  inventory. 
In  my  home  State  of  Iowa  where  95  per- 


cent of  the  total  land  area  is  devoted 
to  agriculture,  including  much  of  the 
Nation's  very  best  soil,  66  percent  of  the 
land  needs  additional  conservation  treat- 
ment If  a  sustained  resource  base  Is  to  be 
maintained  without  excessive  erosion  re- 
sulting in  further  deterioration  of  our 
environment. 

We  must  make  an  effort  to  support  a 
realistic  budget  toward  improving  the 
quality  of  the  environment  through  con- 
servation programs  carried  out  through 
soil  conservation  districts.  As  we  enter 
this  period  of  the  1970's  with  increased 
national  concern  for  the  quality  of  the 
environment,  it  is  highly  inconsistent  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  action 
that  would  further  reduce  technical  as- 
sistance on  the  Nation's  private  lands. 

Of  real  concern  to  soil  conservation 
district  officials  and  other  leaders  is 
the  level  of  funding  to  provide  day  to 
day  technical  assistance  to  individuals 
and  other  land  users  in  applying  on  the 
land  conservation  measures.  If  these  in- 
creasing: demands  are  to  be  met  in  con- 
serving soil  and  water  resources  of  indi- 
vidual soil  conservation  districts,  the 
proposed  budget  estimate  of  $135  million 
for  technical  asistance  through  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  will  need  to  be 
raised  to  at  least  $150  million. 

A  part  of  the  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion progrsma  that  Is  so  popular  through- 
out the  Nation  today  Is  the  watershed 
protection  and  flood  prevention  program. 
This  program,  as  you  know,  solves  soil 
and  water  conservation  problems  on  a 
complete  watershed  basis.  Community 
benefits  In  my  area  have  included  con- 
serving water  for  industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal uses,  recreation  developments, 
and  the  reduction  of  floodwater  and  sedi- 
ment damages. 

If  urban  and  rural  communities  are 
to  deal  effectively  with  their  land  smd 
water  problems,  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram must  be  raised  from  the  budget 
estimate  of  $80  to  $107  million.  The  prog- 
ress of  this  program  in  the  Nation  has 
been  inspiring.  It  is  a  popular  and  ef- 
fective program  because  people  receiv- 
ing support  from  it  are  from  all  walks 
of  life  and  in  most  cases  it  benefits  all 
the  people. 

Resource  conservation  smd  develop- 
ment projects  as  administered  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  have  given 
rural  people  the  opportunity  and  means 
to  raise  the  economic  level  of  their  com- 
mimity  through  resource  development. 
The  leadership  of  this  Nation  is  espe- 
cially Interested  In  types  of  development 
which  stimulate  rural  economic  growth 
and  will  reduce  the  outmlgratlon  from 
rural  areas.  In  my  home  district,  the 
.southern  Iowa  R.C.  &  D.  project  has 
brought  together  people  from  seven 
counties  in  an  effort  to  make  better  use 
of  the  total  resources  of  the  area.  With 
assistance  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  other  agencies,  they  have  made 
plans  that  will  bring  about  new  jobs,  eco- 
nomic improvement  of  the  area,  addi- 
tional income,  and  improved  community 
facilities.  This  kind  of  a  program  allows 
local  people  to  direct  their  efforts  and 
those  of  all  agencies  toward  community 
and  area  development.  The  current 
budget  estimate  for  this  part  of  the  pro- 
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gr&m  for  1972  is  at  a  level  of  abolut  $14 
million  a  year.  A  more  realistic  figure  of 
$20  million  is  necessary  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  if  we  are  going  ijo  help 
rural  areas  do  an  adequate  Job  \o  up- 
grade rural  living. 

In  hundreds  of  commimities  through- 
out the  Nation,  large  and  small,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  working  tl^rough 
locEil  soil  conservation  district^,  has 
made  significant  contributions  in  (pealing 
with  agriculture-related  poUutacts  of 
soil,  water,  and  air.  These  progratn  ac- 
tivities are  designed  to  complemeiit  and 
supplement  each  other  to  the  exteiit  that 
there  will  be  an  improvement  in  oiir  total 
environment. 

If  these  programs  are  to  con- 
tinue moving  in  the  direction  of  nteeting 
our  environmental  goals  for  qu^ty  in 
our  living,  your  support  is  needed  In 
funding  these  programs.  The  ftoding 
levels  I  have  suggested  are  con^stent 
with  the  recommendations  of  thie  Na- 
tional Association  of  Conser|vation 
Districts. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERIC^ 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  E^d  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  reknarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so:  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Ifation. 
The  Evergreen  Point  Bridge  In  Wash- 
ington consists  of  33  floating  concrete 
pontoons  weighing  4.700  tons  each,  held 
in  place  by  77-ton  concrete  anchons.  The 
pontoon  structure  is  6.561  feet  long  and, 
with  approaches,  the  bridge  is  12,5$6  feet 
long. 


SEX  DISCRIMINATION  A' 
WRC/NBC  I 

(Mrs.  ABZUO  asked  and  was  I  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  ft  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  inclufle  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  iionth 
a  group  of  courageous  women  emiioyees 
at  a  local  radio-television  station  here 
in  Washington  filed  Job  dlscrimipation 
charges  against  their  employeri  The 
women  work  for  WRC/NBC.  ana  they 
took  the  unprecedented  action  of  i  filing 
charges  against  the  station  wlthl  three 
separate  Federal  agencies:  The  Pcderal 
Commimications  Commission,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportimity  Commission, 
and  the  OfBce  of  Federal  Contract: Com- 
pliance. 

I  support  this  action  and,  together 
with  other  women  Members  of  Congress, 
I  call  upon  the  agencies  to  investigate 
these  charges  immediately  and  to  e^d  sex 
discrimination  at  WRC — and  at  it«  par- 
ent company,  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co, — without  delay. 

Sex  prejudice  is  deeply  ingrained  in 
our  society,  smd  no  one  is  more  aware 
of  it  than  a  woman  Member  of  Cangreas. 
All  of  us  had  to  fight  to  get  here.  All  of 
us  had  to  fight  to  overcome  the  male 
myths  that  said  that,  as  political  women, 
we  were  fit  only  to  check  voting  records, 


distribute  leaflets,  and  ring  dooiljells. 
AH  of  us  had  to  run  twice  as  hard  as 
our  male  colleagues  to  prove  not  only 
our  own  credentials,  but  to  prove  that 
women  are  capaUe  of  holding  o£Bce  and 
exercising  political  power  in  the  first 
place. 

We  made  it — at  least  this  far — but 
other  women  have  not.  So  we  support 
others,  like  the  WRC  women,  who  are 
risking  their  Jobs  to  fight  discrimination 
in  emplosmient.  Mrs.  Chisholu,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mrs.  Orasso,  and  I  are  proud  to 
submit,  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  a 
copy  of  the  charges  filed  by  the  women, 
a  newspaper  article  about  their  case,  and 
our  letter  to  the  Federal  agencies  before 
whom  the  matter  is  pending: 

Apbil  7,  1971. 
To:   Equal  Employment  Opportunity  (3om- 
mlsslon,  18(X)  G  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Attention:  Chairman  Brown.  CommlBSloner 

Walsh. 
Mr.  William  B.  Ray,  Chief.  Complaints  and 
Compliances  Division,  Federal  Commu- 
nications   Commission,    1919    M   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Honorable  James  D.  Hodgson,  Secretary, 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  : 

This  letter  is  to  request  a  progress  report 
on  your  investigation  of  Job  discrimination 
charges  filed  by  women  employees  at  WRC 
and  WRC-TV,  the  NBC-owned  stations  here 
In  Washington.  These  charges,  filed  March  2, 
1971,  were  the  first  such  charges  filed  simul- 
taneously at  three  federal  agencies:  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  and 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance. 

We  consider  the  allegations  extremely  seri- 
ous. The  absence  of  women  in  major  Job 
categories,  the  presence  of  only  one  woman 
In  a  management  position,  the  discrimina- 
tory maternity  leave  policy  and  the  fadlure 
of  the  company  to  establish  and  Implement 
an  affirmative  action  program  Indicate  that 
NBC.  a  giant  In  the  broadcasting  Industry, 
Is  operating  In  violation  of  federal  law.  To 
make  matters  worse,  it  appears  that  the  sta- 
tion has  threatened  recriminatory  action 
against  some  of  these  female  employees  who 
have  pursued  their  rights  for  equal  and  non- 
discriminatory treatment.  Prompt  action  by 
your  agency  Is  therefore  clearly  necessary. 

We  dont  need  to  spell  out  for  you  the 
power  of  radio  and  television.  Nor  do  we  need 
to  remind  you  of  the  obligation  of  broad- 
casters to  operate  In  the  public  Interest  and 
of  the  requirement  that  federal  contractors 
and  private  employers  operate  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis.  If  WRC  discriminates 
m  Its  employment  policies,  then  Inevitably 
Its  service — the  programing  which  Is  com- 
municated over  the  public  airwaves — is 
tainted  with  discrimination,  further  demean- 
ing the  Image  of  women. 

As  women  Members  of  Congress,  especially 
sensitive  to  the  problems  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion, we  tirge  you  to  process  this  charge 
expeditiously  and  to  Inform  us  of  your  prog- 
ress In  doing  so. 
Sincerely, 

Bblla  S.  Abzvo, 
Patst  T.  Mink, 
Shuilkt  Chibholm, 
Ella  T.  Okasso. 
Memhert  of  Congress. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  3.  19711 
Charges  or  Sex  Bias  Filed  Against  NBC's 

3   Stations   n»  Capital:   Tbsee   Women's 

Rights  Grottps  Allege  Job  Discrimination 

AT  WRC-TV,  WRO-AM,  FM 

Washington. — Women's  rights  groups  filed 
sex  discrimination  charges  with  three  gov- 


ernment agencies  against  three  Washington- 
based  stations  owed  by  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  RCA  Corp. 

The  stations,  WRC-TV  and  WRC-AM  and 
FM,  are  among  the  "very  few"  broadcast  sta- 
tions to  be  formerly  charged  with  Job  dis- 
crimination  based  on  sex,  a  government  of- 
ficial stated.  An  NBC  spokesman  said  In  New 
York  the  company  was  studying  the  charges 
"but  at  this  point  they  appear  to  be  without 
foundation." 

The  charges  were  filed  simultaneously  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Commission  and  the 
Labor  Department's  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance.  Making  the  complaints 
were  the  Women's  Rights  Committee  of 
WRC-NBC,  the  Women's  Equity  Action 
League  and  the  Washington  chapter  of  the 
National  Oragnlzatlon  for  Women. 

The  three  groups  contend  that  WBC-NBC 
violates  Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rlghte  Act  of 
1964.  which  prohibits  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practices,  and  the  equal  employ- 
ment regulations  of  both  the  FCC  and  the 
OFCC.  A  representative  of  the  women's 
groups  said  this  was  the  first  such  charge 
against  a  broadcaster  to  be  filed  with  the 
OFCC,  which  requires  government  contrac- 
tors to  operate  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
RCA  Is  a  large  government  contractor. 

The  three  groups  contend  that  WRC-NBC 
violates  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  which  prohibits  discriminatory  employ- 
m<ent  practices,  and  the  equal  employment 
regulations  of  both  the  PX3C  and  the  contract 
compliance  office.  A  representative  of  the 
women's  groups  said  this  was  the  first  such 
charge  against  a  broadcaster  to  be  filed  with 
the  contract  compliance  office,  which  re- 
quires government  contractors  to  operate  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  RCA  Is  a  large 
government  contractor. 

In  the  complaint  filed  with  the  FCC,  the 
women's  groups  allege  that  WRC-NBC  has 
engaged  In  "a  pattern  and  practice  of  sys- 
tematic discrimination  against  women."  Spe- 
cifically, the  complaint  charged,  WRC  has 
"failed  or  refused"  to  recruit,  hire  and  pro- 
mote female  employes. 

Also  the  complaint  alleges  that  no  women 
have  been  hired  for  major  Job  categories  such 
as  directors,  film  editors,  announcers  and 
engineers.  Of  the  24  positions  designated 
"manager"  or  "department  head"  only  one 
Is  held  by  a  woman  the  complaint  says.  In- 
stead women  have  been  restricted  to  lower- 
paying  Jobs  according  to  the  complaint. 

No  official  was  Immediately  available  at 
WRC-NBC  for  comment. 

A  spokesman  for  the  EEOC  said  the  only 
similar  charge  to  be  made  against  a  broad- 
caster was  filed  last  year  against  an  Ohio 
station  for  allegedly  falling  to  hire  female 
announcers.  The  official  declined  to  Identify 
the  station  In  the  Ohio  case  charges  against 
which  are  still  pending. 

The  Washington  complaint  asks  the  P(3C 
to  Investigate  the  alleged  discriminatory 
practices  at  both  WRC-NBC  and  other  NBC- 
owned  stations  and  major  affiliates.  At  the 
same  time  the  complaint  asks  the  FCC  to  re- 
quire the  three  WRC  stations  to  begin  "af- 
firmative action  programs"  aimed  at  correct- 
ing the  alleged  abuses. 

The  women's  organizations  requested  the 
EEOC  to  Investigate  the  charges  and  turn 
the  case  over  to  the  Justice  Department  If 
warranted. 

Charge   of   Vulawtxtl   Employment   Prac- 
tices Engaged  In   bt   NBC/WRC-TV  and 
NBC/WRC-AM/FM 
To  THE  Commission: 

We  the  undersigned  hereby  charge  that 
NBC/WRC-TV  and  NBC/WRC-AM/FM 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  WRC)  have 
violated  Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  by  engaging  In  the  following  un- 
lawful and  discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tices : 
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1  WRC  has  engaged  In  a  pattern  and  prac- 
tice of  systematic  failure  or  refusal  to  re- 
sult and  hire  prospective  employees  and 
fflDmote  present  employees  without  dis- 
crimination on  the  grounds  of  sex.  Women 
hjve  therefore,  been  restricted  In  access  to 
(ob  ofttegorles  and  have  been  precluded  from 
earning  salaries  as  high  as  those  being 
earned  by  men  whose  Job  opportunities  have 
not  been  restricted. 

The  following  brief  statistical  summary  Is 
orim*  facie  evidence  of  such  discriminatory 
Lmloyment  practices.  Although  61%  of 
^aerlcans  are  female,  only  20%  of  the  work- 
force at  WBC  are  women.  Of  the  10  direc- 
tor employed,  none  Is  a  women.  Of  the  8 
operations  directors,  none  Is  a  woman.  Of 
the  14  announcers,  none  Is  a  woman.  Of  the 
8  unit  managers,  none  Is  a  woman.  Of  the 
18  employed  on  film  crews,  none  U  a  woman. 
Of  the  28  film  editors  and  processors,  none 
is  a  woman.  Of  the  96  engineers,  none  Is  a 
woman.  And  of  the  24  managerial  beads  or 
chiefs  of  departments.  1  Is  a  woman. 

2.  WRC  has  no  women  employed  as  radio 
or  television  sales-persons  and  refuses  to 
lilre  any  women  for  those  positions.  For  ex- 
ample. In  order  to  evade  its  obligations  to 
hire  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  basis,  and  in 
order  to  discourage  any  potential  women  ap- 
plicants from  either  learning  of  Job  open- 
ings In  this  category  or  from  applying  for 
such  openings.  In  February.  1971,  WRC/ 
AM/FM  hired  a  new  male  employee  before 
terminating  the  employment  of  the  male  In- 
cumbent and  without  making  any  effort  to 
advertise  the  availability  of  such  position  to 
all  who  might  be  qualified  as  had  been  Its 
prior  policy. 

3.  In  December.  1970,  WRC  management 
personnel  announced  to  two  women  who 
qualified  for  a  vacancy  In  the  position  of 
Administrator.  Press  and  Publicity,  that 
women  would  not  be  considered  for  such  Job 
category.  The  two  Individuals  were.  In  fact, 
denied  any  consideration  for  such  vacancy. 
After  substantial  pressure  was  exerted  by 
women  employees  at  WRC,  a  woman  from 
out«de  the  company  was  finally  hired  to 
fill  this  vacancy.  However,  the  two  Individual 
women  who  were  denied  consideration  for 
this  Job  vacancy  on  the  grounds  of  sex  alone, 
still  hold  their  original  positions  and  have 
received  no  indications  of  being  considered 
Jor  promotions  in  the  interim. 

4.  WRC  has  threatened  women  employees, 
who  have  been  actively  pursuing  their  right 
to  equal  and  non-dlscrlmlnatory  employ- 
ment opportunities,  that  they  will  be  denied 
promotions  or  Job  Increases  In  the  future. 
In  particular,  one  woman  employee  was 
forbidden  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Wom- 
en's Bights  Committee  and  was  told  she 
could  not  take  a  leadership  role  In  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Women's  Rights  Committee  If 
she  expected  to  be  considered  for  any  promo- 
tions. 

6.  Numerous  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment at  WRC,  Including  personnel  rules 
regarding  the  day-to-day  management  of 
operations  at  WRC,  differentiate  between 
employees  solely  on  the  grounds  of  sex.  For 
example.  In  the  matter  of  maternity  ab- 
sences, women  are  forced  to  take  their  time 
off  without  pay  rather  than  use  accrued 
tick  leave,  and  are  forced  to  take  a  four 
month  period  of  time  off  rather  than  the 
•mount  of  time  dictated  by  their  own  In- 
dividual medical  needs  which  may  be  far 
less  than  four  months.  No  such  limitations 
ue  Imposed  on  men  taking  time  off  for 
medical  problems. 

8.  WRC  has  refused  to  submit  any  writ- 
ten data  substantiating  Its  defense  against 
the  charges  of  employment  discrimination 
by  sex  made  by  the  Women's  Rights  Com- 
mittee. Nor  has  WRC  made  available  to 
Its  female  employees  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  statistics  It  Is  requUed  to  file 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Commls- 
«lon.  WRC  has  refused  to  establish  an  af- 


firmative action  plan  to  end  discrimination 
against  women  at  WRC.  It  Is  clear  from  the 
foregoing  that  WRC  Is  making  no  good  faith 
effort  to  end  Its  patent  employment  dis- 
crimination against  women  and  that  such 
discrimination  Is  conscious,  willful,  and  In- 
tentional. 

Masch  a,  1971. 
Mr.  William  B.  Rat, 

Chief.  Complaints  and  Compliances  Division, 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rat:  The  WRC  Woman's  RlghU 
Committee  and  the  Washington  chapter  ot 
the  National  Organization  for  Women  hereby 
charge  that  WRC-TV  and  WRC-AM/FM,  as 
well  ae  other  Owned  Stations  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  'Company,  have  violated  Sec- 
tions 73.125,  73.301  and  78.680  of  the  Com- 
mission's Rules  and  Regulations  by  engaging 
In  a  series  of  \inlawful  and  discriminatory 
employment  practices. 

Sections  73.136,  73.301  and  78.680  provide: 

1.  That  no  licensee  shall  dlscrlininate  In 
employment  based  upon  sex,  and 

2.  That  every  licensee  shall  establish  a 
continuing  positive  program  to  assure  equal 
opportunity  In  every  aspect  at  station  em- 
ployment policy  and  practice. 

WRC  has  violated  these  provisions  In  the 
following  ways: 

1.  Since  July  10,  1970,  when  the  new  rules 
took  effect,  WRC  has  continued  to  engage 
in  a  pattern  and  practice  of  systematic  dis- 
crimination against  women.  Specifically, 
WRC  has  failed  or  refused  to  recruit  and 
hire  prospective  employees  or  to  promote 
present  employees  without  discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  sex.  Women  have,  therefore, 
been  restricted  In  access  to  Job  categories  and 
have  been  precluded  from  earning  salaries 
as  high  as  those  being  earned  by  men  whose 
Job  opportunities  have  not  been  restricted. 

The  foUowlng  brief  statistical  summary  Is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  present  pattern  of 
discriminatory  employment  practices : 

Although  61%  of  Americans  are  female, 
only  20%  of  the  work  force  at  WHO  are 
women; 

Of  the  10  Directors  employed,  noma  Is  a 
woman; 

Of  the  8  Operations  Directors  employed, 
none  Is  a  woman; 

Of  the  14  Announcers,  none  Is  a  woman; 

Of  the  3  Unit  Managers,  none  Is  a  woman; 

Of  the  18  employed  on  film  crews,  none  Is 
a  woman; 

Of  the  28  Film  Editors  and  Prooeaaon,  none 
Is  a  woman; 

Of  the  96  Engineers,  none  is  a  woman;  and 

Of  the  24  managerial  heads  or  chiefs  of  de- 
partments, one  Is  a  woman. 

2.  Since  July  10,  1970,  WRC  has  employed 
no  women  as  Radio  or  Television  Salesper- 
sons and  refuses  to  hire  any  women  for  those 
positions.  In  order  to  evade  its  obligation  to 
hire  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  basis,  and  in 
order  to  discourage  any  potential  women  ap- 
Ucants  from  either  learning  of  Job  openings 
In  this  category  or  from  applying  for  such 
openings.  In  February  1971.  WRO-AM/FM 
hired  a  new  male  employee  before  terminat- 
ing the  employment  of  the  male  incumbent 
and  without  making  any  effort  to  advertise 
the  availability  of  such  position  to  all  who 
might  be  qualified  as  bad  been  Its  prior 
policy. 

a.  In  recent  weeks  WRC  has  refused  to 
consider  qualified  women  employees  for  a 
vacancy  In  the  position  of  Administrator, 
Press  and  Publicity.  Station  officials  said  pri- 
vately they  were  under  Instructions  to  hire 
a  man,  and  they  hired  a  woman,  when  a 
vacancy  In  fact  did  occur,  only  under  pres- 
sure from  the  Women's  Rights  Committee. 

4.  In  recent  weeks,  WRC  has  threatened 
women  employees  who  have  been  actively 
pursuing  their  right  to  equal  and  non-dls- 
crlmlnatory employment  opportunities,  that 
they  will  be  denied  promotions  or  Job  in- 


creases m  the  future.  In  particular,  one 
woman  employee  was  forbidden  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Women's  Rights  Committee 
and  was  told  that  she  could  not  take  a  lead- 
ership role  in  the  activities  of  the  Women's 
Rights  Committee  If  she  expected  to  be  con- 
sidered for  any  promotions. 

6.  At  present,  numerous  terms,  conditions 
and  beneflte  of  employment  at  WRC,  includ- 
ing personnel  rules  regarding  the  day-to- 
day management  of  operations  at  WRC,  have 
differentiated  between  employees  solely  on 
the  grounds  of  sex.  For  example,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  maternity  absences,  women  are  forced 
to  take  their  tUne  off  without  pay  rather  than 
use  accrued  sick  leave,  and  are  forced  to  take 
a  four-month  period  of  time  off  without  pay- 
rather  than  use  accrued  sick  leave,  and  are 
forced  to  take  a  four-month  period  of  time- 
off  rather  than  the  amount  of  time  dictated 
by  their  own  individual  medical  needs,  which 
may  be  far  less  than  four  months.  No  such 
limitations  are  imposed  on  men  taking  time 
off  for  medical  problems. 

6.  Furthermore,  WRC  has  failed  to  respond 
affirmatively  when  confronted  with  the  le- 
gitimate grievances  of  the  Women's  Rights 
Committee.  For  example,  the  station  refused 
to  submit  any  written  data  substantiating  its 
defense  against  the  Committee's  charges  of 
employment  discrimination  by  sex.  Nor  has 
WRC  made  available  to  its  female  employees 
the  EJI.O.  statlsUcs  It  Is  required  to  file  In 
Its  annual  employment  report  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Moreover,  de- 
spite the  new  FCC  requirements.  In  effect 
since  July  10,  1970,  WRC  has  failed  and  re- 
fused to  establish  an  affirmative  action  plan 
to  end  discrimination  against  women. 

7.  It  Is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  WRC 
la  guilty  of  patent  employment  discrimina- 
tion against  women  and  that  such  dis- 
crimination Is  conscious,  willful  and  Inten- 
tional. Furthermore,  contrary  to  FCC  re- 
quirements, WRC  is  making  no  effort  to 
eradicate  sex  discrimination  by  establishing 
the  "positive  continuing  program"  called 
for  in  Rules  73.125,  73.301  and  73.680. 

In  addition,  sex  discrimination  at  WRC 
Is  only  a  part  of  a  networkwlde  pattern.  WRC 
Is  owned  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. The  National  Broadcasting  Company 
owns  or  Is  affiliated  with  local  stations  in 
nine  of  the  nation's  top  ten  television  mar- 
kets. In  each  of  these  stations,  women  are 
totally  unrepresented  in  management  posi- 
tions; of  the  74  top  Jobs,  not  one,  according 
to  listings  complied  from  the  1970  Broad- 
casting Yearbook,  Is  held  by  a  woman. 

Sex  discrimination  in  broadcasting  Is  Im- 
portant not  only  because  It  denies  Job  op- 
portunities to  women  In  the  broadcast  In- 
dustry, but  also  because  of  Its  Inevitable 
effect  upon  programming.  It  Is  our  view  that 
entertainment,  news  broadcasts  and  tele- 
vision commercials  prepared  exclusively  by 
men  cannot  help  but  present  a  biased  picture 
of  women.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  believe 
a  station  can  serve  the  public  Interest,  as 
It  Is  required  to  do  under  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act,  if  it  systematlcaUy  vio- 
lates national  policy  against  sex  discrimina- 
tion In  employment. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  the  Commission 
to  conduct  an  Inunedlate  investigation  of 
discriminatory  employment  practices  at  both 
WRC  and  the  other  owned  stations  and 
major  affiliates  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company.  Because  of  the  tirgency  of  this 
matter  and  the  likelihood  of  further  retalia- 
tion by  WRC  management  against  Indlvldiial 
women  employees,  we  ask  the  Commission 
to  consider  this  complaint  on  an  expedited 
basis. 

Women's  EQuri'«  Action  Lxaottx, 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Hon.  James  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  SEcarrAST:  Please  consider  thU 
letter  as  a  formal  charge  of  sex  dlscrlmlna- 
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tlon  against  WRC-TV  and  WRC-AM/Fm,  un- 
der Executive  Order  11246,  as  amended.  Tbe 
Order  forblda  all  Federal  contractor»  from 
discriminating  on  tbe  basU  of  sex.  TIk  par- 
ent company  of  the  two  NBC  stations  is  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  (RCAj),  one 
of  the  largest  contractors  in  the  couatry. 

The  charges  are  based  on  a  contlniiliig  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  against  women  in  re- 
cruiting, hiring,  and  promotions,  20%  of  the 
work  forces  at  WRC  are  women,  yet  there  are 
no  women  at  all  among  the  10  directors,  the 
8  operations  directors,  the  14  announoers,  or 
the  3  unit  managers.  None  of  the  18  Mrson 
aim  crew  Is  female.  None  of  the  28  flifn  edi- 
tors and  processors  Is  a  woman,  nor  ar«  there 
any  women  among  the  96  engineers.  Of  24 
managerial  heads  and  chiefs  of  departments, 
only  one  is  a  woman.  None  of  the  Radio 
Salesmen  is  a  woman.  Women  are  relegated 
to  lower  paying  Jobs  with  Uttle  ch»t»ce  of 
advancement. 

Women  who  have  actively  worked  to  se- 
cure equal  and  nondiscriminatory  eUiploy- 
ment  opportunities  for  themselves  and  other 
women,  as  Is  their  legal  right  to  do  a^  have 
been  threatened  and  harassed  by  company  of- 
ficials who  have  told  them  that  they  would 
not  receive  promotions  and  salary  Incrennents 
in  the  future  If  they  continued  thqir  ac- 
tivity. 

The  company  discriminates  In  its  mater- 
nity leave  pollciea  which  forbid  womeq  from 
using  accrued  sick  leave  for  maternity  ab- 
sence. All  pregnant  employees  must  take  a 
forced  four  month  leave  of  absence  rtgard- 
less  of  their  individual  medical  needs.  Such 
leave  pollciea  violate  Sec.  60-20.3 (g)  ef  the 
June  1970  Sex  Discrimination  Guidelines. 

Bdoreover,  neither  RCA  nor  its  facilities 
WRC-TV  or  WRC-A14/FM  have  ever  devel- 
oped or  filed  afflrmatlve  action  pla^  for 
women  as  required  by  the  Executive  Order. 

Therefore,  we  request  an  Immediate^  com- 
pliance review  of  RCA  and  all  its  fa<^llties 
Including  WRC,  and  that  such  a  revl^  in- 
clude a  full  Kale  investigation  of  ajll  re- 
cruiting, hiring,  promotion  and  salary  pol- 
icies, and  admission  to  In-bouse  trAlnlng 
programs  including  management  tr^nlng. 
We  also  request  that  all  current  contract 
negotiations  be  suspended  Immediately,  and 
that  no  new  contracts  be  Issued  untH  such 
time  as  all  Inequities  have  been  corrected 
and  a  plan  of  affirmative  action  is  developed 
and  implemented.  Please  notify  me  wh#n  the 
investigation  begins.  ] 

Sincerely,  I 

(Dr.)  Bxaincx  Saxdijcr, 
ChaiTTtuin,  Action  Committee  for  fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance,  WSAU. 
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RICHARD  CHAPUT— A  REMAR 
MAN 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and!  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  rentarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speake^,  on 
April  14,  a  remarkable  constitueit  of 
mine,  Richard  R.  Chaput.  will  olierve 
his  34th  birthday.  It  is  my  hope  that  I 
will  be  able  to  pay  my  personal  respects 
to  Dick  on  that  date.  At  this  time,  llwish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  d[  the 
reasons  why  I  consider  him  a  truly 
remarkable  young  man. 

For  almost  25  years,  Dick  Chaaut's 
body  has  been  confined  by  the  parTlysis 
of  poliomyelitis.  He  has  no  p>ow^r  to 
move,  yet  he  has  moved  men.  I 

Although  he  spends  most  of  his  Itlme 
in  a  small  room  in  a  nursing  hom^,  he 
has  reached  out  with  his  love  to  tnen, 
women,  and  children  who  were  in  detpalr 
and  distress.  He  has  brought  themllove 
and  hope. 


After  years  of  struggle  and  doubt,  he 
refused  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  be- 
cause he  was  paralyzed,  life  had  com- 
pletely passed  him  by. 

AN  IBON   LT7NC   HAS   NOT  CONTAINXO   HIM 

He  has  refused  to  close  himself  in.  An 
iron  lung  cannot  contain  or  inhibit  his 
quick  mind,  his  desire  to  help  others,  his 
desire  to  show  the  love  he  foimd  in  his 
religion  for  his  fellow  man. 

None  of  this  has  come  easy  for  Dick. 
For  several  years,  following  the  attack  of 
infantUe  paralysis  in  the  fall  of  1946, 
when  Dick  was  9  years  old,  he  hoped  for 
recovery  and  a  near  normal  life.  When  he 
was  faced  with  the  fact  that  he  would 
be  confined,  it  is  reported  that  he  lived 
with  despair,  anger,  and  self-pity  for 
many  months. 

His  strong  religious  faith  and  the  ever- 
present  support  of  his  parents,  his  fam- 
ily, and  his  friends  turned  his  thoughts 
around  from  the  depression  of  his  physi- 
cal inadequacies  to  the  possibility  of 
using  his  mind  and  his  all  encompassing 
love  for  others. 

During  a  12-year  period  he  received  the 
equivalency  of  a  high  school  and  college 
education.  Several  students  with  various 
majors  of  study  in  nearby  Rivier  College 
would  bring  their  notes  to  Dick  in  the 
nursing  home  and  go  over  the  lecture 
with  him.  Special  blackboards,  reading 
boards  and  recordings  were  also  put  to 
use.  Even  lab  experiments  were  per- 
formed in  Dick's  room. 

He  received  the  love,  support,  and  help 
that  he  was  later  to  return  to  others  a 
thousandfold. 

In  recent  years,  Dick  has  counseled 
people — young  and  old — from  his  flat 
stretcher  bed.  Priests  and  ministers  have 
referred  people  to  him.  He  is  a  volun- 
teer for  the  FISH  organization. 

ACTIVE  IN  COMMXTNTTT  KFTASaa 

Dick  has  been  an  active  leader  in  the 
Friendstiip  Club,  an  organization  of 
handicapped  people.  He  has  worked  with 
the  National  Association  for  Physically 
Handicapped,  the  New  Hampshire  Easter 
Seals  Society.  Dick  serves  as  a  vcdimteer 
to  the  New  Hampshire  State  Library  as 
an  adviser  on  the  needs  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  He  has  raised  money  for 
children  in  an  orphanage  in  Danang, 
Vietnam. 

When  Dick  was  asked  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Nashua  Jaycees,  he  said: 

I'd  be  happy  to  join  as  long  as  I  can  be 
active  and  contribute  something. 

And  he  has  contributed  in  both  the 
local  and  State  organlzatlODB.  In  1966, 
Dick  was  selected  by  the  National  Jay- 
cees as  one  of  America's  10  Outstanding 
Young  Men. 

Although  he  has  great  difficulty 
breathing,  he  seldom  refuses  a  request 
to  speak  to  college,  church,  civic,  and 
health  organizations.  Dick,  handicapped 
though  he  is,  often  sings  before  groups, 
and  is  a  frequent  guest  star  on  a  weekly 
radio  program. 

Dick  Chaput  also  keeps  busy  writing. 
He  has  written  many  articles  for  na- 
tional publications  and  a  weekly  news- 
paper. In  1964,  he  published  his  auto- 
biography "Not  to  Doubt,"  and  has  his 
second  book  in  manuscript.  This  is  a 
busy  man. 

He  has  looked  deeply  Into  his  life  and 


the  lives  of  others.  He  found,  during 
those  dark  and  depressing  days,  a  sense 
of  purpose  to  his  life.  He  knows  that 
there  is  purpose  for  the  lives  of  others 
and  shares  his  strength  and  knowledge 
with  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him. 

DICK  CHAFDT— mSPIRATIGN   FOR  THl  TSOUBLBl 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the  time  of  Mon- 
bers  of  Congress  is  taken  up  with  efforts 
to  help  people  who  have  brought  their 
problems  and  troubles  to  us.  We  do  this 
most  willingly,  because  these  difficulties 
are  usually  quite  genuine  and  serious. 

True  as  this  is,  it  is  equally  true  tliat 
problems  and  troubles  are  relative  mat- 
ters. I  sometimes  wish  tliat  people  who 
feel  that  their  problems  and  troubles  are 
overwhelming  could  spend  a  few  min- 
utes with  Dick,  as  I  have  done  from  time 
to  time  over  the  years.  I  feel  confident 
that  if  they  would,  the  perspective  they 
would  gain  would  give  them  a  new 
strength,  courage  and  inspiration  to  face 
and  overcome  their  difficulties.  For  Dick 
Chaput  has  demonstrated  tliat  massive 
difficulties  'and  handicaps  can  be  over- 
come, given  determination,  courage,  and 
faith. 


BILL   TO   REGULATE    COMMERCIAL 
TAX  SERVICES 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  April 
15  of  this  year  approximately  75  mil- 
Uon  Americans  will  have  filed  Federal 
income  tax  returns  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Our  system  of  tax  ad- 
ministration, probably  the  most  efficient 
of  any  free  country  in  the  world,  is,  as 
retiring  IRS  Commissioner  Randolph 
Thrower  states: 

Founded  on  the  bedrock  of  confidence  we 
term  voluntary  compliance,  where  each  tax- 
payer assumes  the  responsibility  of  making 
his  own  assessment,  In  compliance  with  tbe 
tax  laws. 

During  the  past  5  years  it  has  become 
evident  that  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers,  most  of  them  in  the 
middle  and  lower  income  brackets,  are 
disinclined  to  prepare  their  own  Federal 
tax  forms  and  are  turning  in  growing 
numbers  to  nonprofessional  commercial 
tax  services  for  assistance  at  a  fee. 

Approximately  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
Congress  enacted  a  comprehensive  Tax 
Reform  Act  which  provided  tax  relief  to 
a  significant  number  of  taxpayers  in  the 
middle  and  lower  income  brackets. 
While  the  act  achieved  many  overdue 
reforms,  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not  serve 
well  the  cause  of  simplicity.  The  ironic 
consequence  of  continued  complexity  in 
our  tax  laws  and  procedures  is  that  a 
portion  of  the  tax  savings  that  the  law 
provides  for  the  low-  and  middle-income 
taxpayer  is  expended  by  those  taxpay- 
ers as  fees  to  commercial  tax  services. 
Substantive  tax  reforms  are  thus  negated 
by  procedural  complexity.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  income  tax  forms  for  1970 
are  any  more  complicated  than  those  of 
previous  years,  or  that  the  1969  Tax  Re- 
form Act  is  the  cause  of  a  great  upsurge 
in  the  volume  of  business  of  commercial 
tax  services.  In  fact  the  cumulative  data 
on  the  reporting  characteristics  of  tax- 
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nflvers  for  1970  are  not  yet  coUected. 
However,  there  Is  every  indication  that 
the  percentage  of  taxpayers  who  seek 
and  pay  for  assistance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  1970  Federal  tax  forms  will 
not  decrease.  _,  ^    *v. 

The  followmg  tables  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  for  the 
use  of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs,  which  I  chair,  compare  the  num- 
ber and  percentage  of  taxpayers  who 
filed  Federal  tax  returns  which  con- 
tained signatures  other  than  those  of  the 
taxpayer  for  the  years  1966  and  1969: 
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RETURNS   PREPARED    BY    OTHER    THAN    TAXPAYER, 
ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME 


BY 


Adjusted  gross  income 


Returns  with  signature  of 

preparer  ottier  than 

taxpayer 

Number  (In 
thousands)         Percent 


For  the  tax  year  1966: 

Total 28,512  40.7 

UnderJS.OOO 10,381  31.5 

15  OOO  to  JIO.OOO 11,542  48.5 

$10,000  to  $25,nOO 5,787  47.0 

Ov»rJ25.000 802 73^ 

For  UieUx  year  1969: 

Totol 38,914  51.5 

Under»5,000 -  14.612  46.5 

$5,000  to  $10,000 12,619  55.7 

$10.000 10  $25,000 10,453  52.5 

0wer$25,000 1,230  65.9 


Among  the  estimated  200,000  persons 
and  firms  in  the  United  States  who,  for 
a  fee,  provide  tax  form  preparation  and 
coimseling  services  to  taxpayers,  the 
largest  is  the  firm  of  H.  &  R.  Block,  Inc. 
A  review  of  the  growth  rate  of  that  com- 
pany provides  insight  Into  the  growth 
rate  of  the  commercial  tax  service  Indus- 
try. In  1966  it  prepared  more  than  1.7 
million  Federal  income  tax  returns;  In 
1969  it  prepared  5.3  million.  Currently  it 
Is  estimated  that  the  firm  prepares  al- 
most 10  percent  of  the  more  than  75  mil- 
lion income  tax  returns  filed  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  An  additional 
50  percent  of  the  total  number  of  filed  re- 
turns are  prepared  by  large  and  diverse 
groups  of  nonprofessional  persons  and 
firms  whose  qualifications,  fees,  and  com- 
petence are  subject  to  no  uniform 
standards. 

This  large  muItimiUion-doUar  indus- 
try, which  undertakes  to  provide  services 
In  one  of  the  most  sensitive  areas  of  a 
citizen's  affairs  with  his  Government,  Is 
basically  unregulated.  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  states  that  It  is  "without  au- 
thority" to  regulate  the  activities  of  com- 
mercial tax  services  "absent  a  clearly 
fraudulent  act  such  as  inducing  a  tax- 
payer to  file  a  false  return  or  document." 
The  Congress  has  never  taken  final  ac- 
tion to  authorize  regulation  of  this  area. 
Nor  have  any  of  the  States  taken  action 
to  set  minimum  standards  for  persons  of- 
fering taxpayer  assistance  for  a  fee. 

And,  so,  in  the  ftice  of  official  silence 
to  the  field,  because  of  the  potential  for 
taxpayer  abuse  which  exists  In  this  area, 
because  of  the  highly  sensitive  nature  of 
Information  to  which  commercifd  tax 
preparers  are  privy  in  the  course  of  their 
work,  because  I  believe  that  taxpayers 
Me  entitled  to  assurance  that  in  return 


for  fees  paid  they  will  receive  competent 
and  honest  treatment  of  their  Federal 
tax  matters,  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  rightful  concern  over  the 
adequacy  of  and  charges  for  services  re- 
garding compliance  with  the  tax  laws, 
and  because  of  the  large  economic  and 
revenue  impact  which  this  large  and 
growing  industry  hsis  on  our  Nation's  fi- 
nances, I  am  introducing  a  biU  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
r^Oilate  commercial  tax  preparers.  As  an 
addition  to  an  existing  provision  of  the 
law,  my  bill  expands  existing  suithorlty 
of  the  Secretary  to  govern  persons  rep- 
resenting claimants  before  his  Depart- 
ment with  regard  to  tax  matters.  I  feel 
that  legislative  action  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide taxpayers  with  a  modicum  of  as- 
surance that  the  weighty  responsibilities 
of  fiduciary  duties  which  they  place  in 
commercial  t&x.  services  will  be  carried 
out  with  honesty.  Integrity  and  com- 
petence. 

JOBLESS  COVERAGE  FOR  FARM 
WORKERS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced today  legislation  to  extend  un- 
employment compensation  to  farmwork- 
ers by  eliminating  the  exemption  of 
agricultural  laborers  in  the  present  law. 
This  matter  has  been  debated  for  many 
years  and,  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  dispense  with  the  rhetoric  and 
act. 

In  my  State  the  tragic  effect  of  our 
failure  to  act  is  obvious.  Recently  a 
severe  freeze  hit  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  destroying  crops.  Because  the 
farmworker — unlike  the  industrial  work- 
er— has  no  unemployment  compensation, 
the  resulting  loss  of  work  is  causing  a 
great  deal  of  misery  and  unnecessary 
poverty.  If  a  (3eneral  Motors  plant  bums 
down,  the  workers  do  not  starve  while  a 
new  plant  is  being  rebuilt.  They  get  un- 
employment compensation  checks  each 
week  in  place  of  pay  checks.  But,  farm- 
workers are  second-class  citizens.  When 
the  crops  fail,  they  have  nothing  but 
empty  pockets  until  the  next  crop  comes 
along.  It  is  time  that  farmworkers 
stopped  being  second-clsiss  citizens  and 
begin  to  be  treated  like  other  working 
people. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  cover- 
ing farmworkers  because  of  the  seasonal 
nature  of  some  farmwork,  but  seasonal 
work  In  shoe  factories  Is  covered.  Others 
have  objected  to  covering  migrant  farm- 
workers, but  circus  employees  are  cov- 
ered. 

There  was  a  time  when  people  said 
that  you  could  not  provide  social  security 
to  farmworkers  for  the  same  reasons,  but 
farmworkers  have  been  covered  under 
social  security  since  1950.  In  fact,  there 
was  a  time  when  some  people  said  that 
social  security  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation were  impossible  in  concept,  but 
both  programs  were  provided  by  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind  the  House 
that  in  the  best  of  times  the  lot  of  the 
farmworker  is  not  easy  and  that  in  had 


times  their  lot  is  nearly  impossible.  I  urge 
this  body  to  act  quickly  to  do  something 
to  improve  the  situation  of  thousands  of 
unemplojred  farmworkers  by  providing 
them  with  the  same  unemployment  in- 
surance that  we  have  provided  to  indus- 
trial workers  for  a  third  of  a  century. 


A  NATIONAL  NUTRITION  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

(.Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  introduced  HH.  5017  in  behalf  of 
118  Members  of  the  House  to  provide  a 
national  nutrition  program  for  the  elder- 
ly which  would  make  nutritionally  sound 
meals  available  in  strategically  located 
centers  In  a  community.  The  program 
directs  itself  to  the  promotion  of  both 
the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the 
elderly  through  provisions  for  balanced 
meals,  education  in  nutrition,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  social  contact  to  end  the  iso- 
lation of  old  age  through  the  encourage- 
ment of  greater  physical  and  mental  ac- 
tivities. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  proposed 
In  the  other  body  by  Senator  KEinrxDY 
and  17  colleagues. 

After  introducing  the  bill,  I  sent  copies 
of  the  legislation  together  with  my  re- 
marks to  key  people  in  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States  who  will  make  recommenda- 
tions in  the  field  of  nutrition  and  health 
care  to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  which  will  meet  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  this  November. 

Encouraging  responses  have  begim  to 
reach  my  office  already,  which  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  today.  Other  let- 
ters will  be  included  for  the  information 
of  the  House  as  they  reach  my  office. 

The  responses  follow: 
ck}limomwkalth  of  pennsylvania, 

Dkpabtmxnt  of  Pttbuc  Welfahx, 

Harriaburg,  Pa.,  April  5. 1971. 
Hon.  Claude  Pefpek, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sir:  Yotit  letter  of  March  22,  1971, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Stanley  Miller,  b&a  been  re- 
ferred to  me  for  reply. 

As  State  Coordinator  of  the  White  Houae 
Conference  proceedings,  I  heartily  endorse 
H.R.  5017. 

I  shall  present  this  for  consideration  at 
the  Oovemor'a  White  House  Conference. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  the 
elderly  of  this  nation.  Your  service  In  their 
behalf  has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
elderly  In  Pennsylvania. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hkbman  M.  Mzlttzke, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Community  Con- 
sultation— Aging. 

oovxanicsnt  of  thz  district  of 
Columbia.  Dkpabtmxnt  of  Hu- 
man Resoukckb, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  31, 1971. 
Hon.  Claude  Pefpxr, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Conorbssman  Pxfpeb:  You  may  be 
sure  that  tbe  nutritional  needs  of  the  elderly 
are  of  paramount  concern  to  me  and  others 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  who  have  experi- 
ence with  needs,  and  findings  of  demonstra- 
tion programs  now  underway. 
Tbe  District  of  (Columbia  report  to  the 
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Wlilt«  House  Conference  on  Nutrltltin  and 
Human  Needs  gave  bountiful  support  for  the 
leg^lalatlon  Introduced  by  you  and  Senator 
Kennedy  and  the  co-sponaors  In  botb  Houses 
of  the  Congress. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia White  House  Conference  od  Aging 
will  give  ample  attention  to  this  Issue  and  I 
anticipate  that  additional  support  will  be 
evident  In  our  report  to  be  completed!  subse- 
quent to  the  May  26,  1971  Conference!  ve  are 
now  planning. 

Thank  you  for  calling  this  matter  to  my 
attention. 

Respectfully  youra, 
(Miss)  WnnyRKD  O.  Thompsoi*, 

STATK    or   ILUNOIS,  I 

Dkpaatmkmt  of  Pttbuc  Any 

Springfield.  III..  April  l.h971. 
Hon.  CiiATTOS  Pkfi'XB, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.  I 

Deab  CoifOBKssMAN  Pxppxk :  The  pocOoD 
on  Aging  of  the  E>epanment  of  Pub|lc  Aid 
has  been  requested  by  Director  Sw^uk  to 
acknowledge  and  thank  you  for  yoiir  let- 
ter of  March  22,  1971,  regarding  HJl.  fc017. 

In  only  a  few  Instances,  covering  ^  rela- 
tively smaU  number  of  elderly  persois  who 
need  "meals  on  wheels"  or  other  avraoge- 
ments  for  providing  good  nutrition  has  It 
been  possible  to  provide  this  service  tn  Illi- 
nois. In  some  few  cases  this  has  beeu  done 
with  the  help  of  TlUe  HI  or  TlUe  IV  funds 
(Older  Americans  Act)  and  in  fewer  cases 
by  action  of  purely  local  groups. 

We  agree  that  In  the  absence  of  a  strong 
Federal  program  and  ample  Federal  funds  to 
provide  this  service,  It  will  be  a  long  time.  If 
ever,  before  the  nutritional  needs  of  senior 
citizens  can  be  met. 

This  is  a  matter  hlch  has  concerned  our 
planners  for  the  White  House  Conferqnce  In 
November.  i 

We  will  certainly  see  to  It  that  all  con- 
cerned shall  be  informed  of  the  tnte|it  and 
content  of  HJt.  5017.  We  hope  the  qtiestlon 
It  raises  may  be  Included  In  the  p^gram 
of  the  White  House  Conference. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  cf>ncem 
for  the  welfare  of  older  people. 
Sincerely, 

HZNST  L.  MCCAXTHT; 

Special  Assistant,  Office  of  the  Dire  ttor. 

State  of  Nebraska, 
Advisoet  CoMMTmas  on  Agino, 

Lincoln.  Nebr.,  March  30.  i971. 
Hon.  Clattsx  PsFPxa, 
Cannon  House  Office  BuHding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De-ia  Congssssman  Pxpfxb:  Thli  will 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  March  3a]  1971, 
and  the  attached  materials  regarding  your 
proposal  for  a  Nutrition  Program  fOr  the 
Elderly. 

As  per  your  suggestion,  we  are  passing  these 
materials  along  to  the  Nutrition  Task  Force 
appointed  for  the  Nebraska  Oovemor'j  Con- 
ference on  Aging.  I  am  sure  that  th4  Task 
Force  will  And  the  materials  useful,  land  I 
hope  that  their  evaliiation  and  recomn^enda- 
tlons  will  be  helpful  in  securing  Cotigres- 
slonal  approval.  We  will,  as  per  your  reiiuest, 
Inform  you  of  the  rerulta  at  their  de^ber»- 
tlons.  > 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  for  yo^r  in- 
terest in  the  Nebraska  Commission  on  . 
Sincerely, 

BONAli)  L.  JDTSXN,  ' 

Executive  Direator. 


1  Aging. 
eator. 
o. 


Stati  of  Nbw  Toas. 

Ofticx  fob  thx  Agxng, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  March  29, 1^71. 
Hon.  Clauds  Pspfkk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Congressman  Pkpfsi:  Thank  y^u  for 
your  letter  of  March  23,  In  whlcb  yoli  en- 


cloaed  a  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly, 
H.R.  6017,  which  you  have  reintroduced  in 
the  92nd  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  leam  that  117  of  your  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
Joined  In  the  sponsorship  of  the  above  legis- 
lation and  that  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
has  Introduced  a  companion  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate, S.  1163,  with  18  coepoasors. 

May  I  assure  you  that  I  will  do  everything 
possible  to  Include  discussions  on  nutrition 
in  the  task  forces  wliich  are  meeting  In  New 
Tork  State  prior  to  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  and  I  wUl  be  happy 
to  inform  you  of  any  policies  or  recommenda- 
tions that  are  developed  in  the  ten  regional 
meetings  which  are  projected  pertaining  to 
nutrlUon. 

Thanking  you  for  your  Interest  and  with 
kind  greetings,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Mtnr-Er.l.i!  O.  LCVT, 

DtreetoT. 

Mississippi  Coxtncil  on  Aging, 

Jackson.  Miss..  April  1. 1971. 
Congressman  Clauds  Pxfpkb, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  CoNGaESSMAN ;  Thajok  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  March  22  enclosing  a  speech 
made  by  you  on  the  subject,  "Nutrition  Pro- 
gram for  the  Elderly".  This  speech  is  certain- 
ly timely  and  I  hope  will  be  very  effective  in 
bringing  about  a  recognition  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  the  desperate  needs  of  many 
senior  citizens  in  this  country.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  vital  legislation. 

The  Mississippi  Council  on  Aging  has  been 
in  recent  weeks  engaged  in  conducting  com- 
munity conferences  over  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. In  these  conferences  there  has  been 
discvissionB  on  nine  needs  areas  and  nutri- 
tion Is  one  of  the  vital  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion. 

We  very  greatly  appreciate  your  dedication 
to  this  all -important  matter. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

£.  D.  KXNNA. 

Executive  Director. 


State  of  Connecticut, 

Dxparticxnt  on  Aging, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  March  30.  1971. 
Congressman  Clacdc  Peppkr, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pepper  :  I  was  delighted 
to  receive  your  letter  of  March  22,  with  en- 
cloaure  of  H-R.  5017  "A  Nutrition  Program  for 
the  Elderly".  I  know  of  your  Interest  In  the 
provision  of  food  for  our  elderly.  It  Is  a 
tremendously  important  program  and  I  rec- 
ollect your  previous  letter  to  me  dated  Jttly 
30,  1970,  regarding  H3.  177S3.  to  establish 
a  new  Title  VII  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

I  will  refer  your  letter  and  enclosure  to  our 
Technical  Committee  on  Nutrition  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  Thank 
you  ao  much  for  thinking  of  us. 
Sincerely  youra, 

Sboiom  Bloom. 

International  Beotherhood  of 

Painters  and  Allied  Trades, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  26, 1971. 
Hon.  Claudr  Pepper, 
Canrum  Office  Buiiding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pepper:  Thank  you  for 
sending  a  copy  of  HJl.  5017  which  you  re- 
cently re-mtroduced  in  the  92nd  Oongreas. 

I  have  given  this  material  to  our  Director 
of  Legislation,  John  J.  Pecoraro.  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  Task  Force  and,  incidentally, 
Is  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Nutrition. 

You  may  be  certain  that  he  will  do  all  that 
he  can  to  assure  favorable  consideration  of 
this  legislation  In  his  task  force  discussions 
and  will  keep  you  Informed  as  to  progress. 


With  otir  sincere  wish  for  eariy  enactment 
of  this  moet  worthy  leglaiation. 
Sincerely, 

8.  Frank  Rattert, 
General  President. 

The  American  Dietetic  Association, 

Chieago.  /«-,  March  31,  tni. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pepper:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  and  for  the  enclosxire  of  Uj« 
bill  concerning  the  nutrition  program  for 
the  elderly.  I  have  reviewed  it  with  interest 
The  task  force  which  I  will  work  on  dost 
not  meet  untU  May.  I  will  be  glad  to  let  you 
know  the  reactions  of  the  task  force  at  that 
time. 

As  an  individual,  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
am  very  much  interested  In  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly,  and  so  I  appreciste 
your  concern. 

Sincerely, 

Marjorib  M.  Donnellt,  B,J3. 

President. 


American  Dental  Association. 

Chicago,  tU..  March  31,  1971. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Pepper  :  Dr.  C.  Oordon 
Watson,  executive  director,  has  asked  me  to 
respond  to  your  March  22  letter  calling  our 
attention  to  your  proposal.  HJi.  5017,  "A 
Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly".  Adequate 
nutrition  for  the  elderly  is  a  subject  closely 
related  to  their  dental  health,  so  please  be 
assured  that  your  bill  wUl  be  kept  in  mind 
by  the  two  American  Dental  Association  rep- 
resentatives to  the  task  force  on  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging. 
Thank  you  for  your  letter. 
Sincerely, 

VIRON  Doetcnbach,  DU.S., 
Assistant    Executive    Director,    Dental 
Health. 


EQUAL  JUSTICE  UNDER  LAW 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Capt.  Au- 
brey M.  Daniel  m,  the  brilliant  young 
Army  prosecutor  in  the  court-martial 
trial  of  1st  Lt.  William  L.  Galley,  Jr.,  has 
protested  President  Nixon's  action  in  the 
case. 

Li  a  letter  to  the  President  made  public 
today  by  the  New  York  Times,  Captain 
Daniel  has  raised  the  very  serious  ques- 
tion whether  the  ultimate  victim  in  this 
trsiglc  case  will  be  respect  for  the  legal 
process.  By  his  action  in  the  case  Captain 
Daniel  said  to  the  President: 

You  have  subjected  a  judicial  system  cA 
this  country  to  the  criticism  that  It  Is  sub- 
ject to  political  Influence  when  It  Is  a  funda- 
mental precept  of  otir  Judicial  system  that 
the  legal  processes  of  this  country  must  be 
kept  free  frcon  any  outside  influences. 

Implicit  in  Captain  Daniel's  argument 
Is  the  fact  that  there  are  82  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  confined  today  in  pris- 
ons for  crimes  conmiltted  against  Viet- 
namese civilians.  No  special  quarter,  no 
Presidential  intervention  was  afforded 
these  men. 

It  has  been  my  sorrowful  experience 
to  follow  this  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  made 
more  so  because  this  young  officer,  lieu- 
tenant Galley,  has  a  family  in  my  district 
who  have  shared  the  agony  of  this  trial 
and  its  verdict. 


A'pril  7,  1971 
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In  fact.  Lieutenant  Galley  is  as  much 
a  victim  of  this  tragic  and  disastrous  war 
as  are  those  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren a  jury  of  combat  soldiers  said  died 
by  his  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Captain  Daniel  said  in  his 
letter  to  the  President  that: 

fat  this  nation  to  condone  the  wanton 
mung  of  unarmed  and  unresisting  civilians 
U  to  make  us  no  better  than  our  enemies 
tad  make  any  pleas  by  this  nation  for  the 
Humane  treatment  of  our  own  prUoners 
meaningless. 

These  are  brave  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  be  heard.  We 
cannot  before  the  world  and  in  our  own 
consciences  condone  or  approve  such 
conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole  tragic  episode 
involving  Lieutenant  Galley  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  our  getting  out  of  this 
Southeast  Asia  war  and  getting  out  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  Captain  Dan- 
iel's letter  which  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  7,  1971,  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks : 

Tkit  of  C alley  Prosecutor's  Letter  to  the 
President 

WAsmNOTON. — FoU owing  is  the  test  of  the 
letter  sent  to  the  President  by  Capt.  Aubrey 
IL  Daniels  3d,  the  prosecutor  In  the  CaUey 
cue: 

Sir: 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  know  where 
to  begin  this  letter  as  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  writing  letters  of  protest.  My  only  hope 
Is  that  I  can  And  the  words  to  convey  to 
you  my  feelings  as  a  United  States  citizen, 
and  as  an  attorney,  who  believes  that  reepect 
for  law  is  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  upon 
▼hlcfa  this  nation  Is  foimded. 

On  Nov.  26,  1969,  you  issued  the  following 
statement  through  your  press  secretary,  Mr. 
Ronald  Ziegler,  in  referring  to  the  Mylal  Inci- 
dent: 

"An  incident  such  as  that  alleged  in  this 
case  is  in  direct  violation  not  only  of  United 
States  mlliUry  policy,  but  Is  also  abhorrent 
to  the  conscience  of  aU  the  American  people. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  continuing 
lil«  investigation.  Appropriate  action  is  and 
will  be  taken  to  assure  that  illegal  and  im- 
moral conduct  as  alleged  be  dealt  with  in 
accordance  with  the  strict  rules  of  military 
Jiutice. 

"Ttklf  Inddent  should  not  be  allowed  to 
reflect  on  the  eome  million  and  a  quarter 
young  Americans  who  have  now  returned  to 
tlie  United  Stetes  after  having  served  in  Viet- 
nam with  great  courage  and  distinction." 

At  the  time  you  issued  this  statement,  a 
general  oourtmartlal  had  been  directed  for 
a  resolution  of  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  Lieut,  (written)  WllUam  L. 
Calley  Jr.  for  his  Involvement  at  Mylal. 

mt  own  belief 

On  Dec.  8,  1970,  you  were  personally  asked 
to  comment  on  the  Mylal  incident  at  a  press 
conference.  At  that  time  you  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

"What  appears  was  certainly  a  massacre, 
and  tmder  no  circumstances  was  It  Justified. 

"One  of  the  goals  we  are  fightlnig  for  in 
Vietnam  is  to  keep  the  people  from  South 
Vietnam  from  having  imposed  upon  them  a 
government  which  has  atrocity  against  civil- 
ians u  one  of  Its  policies. 

"We  cannot  ever  condone  or  use  atrocltlee 
»g»ln8t  civilians  in  order  to  accomplish  that 
goal." 

These  expressions  of  what  I  believed  to  be 
your  sentiment  were  truly  reflective  of  my 
own  feelings  when  I  was  given  the  assign- 
ment of  prosecuting  the  charges  which  had 
'>een  preferred  against  Lieutenant  Galley.  My 
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feelings  were  generated  not  by  emotionalism 
or  self-Indignation  but  by  my  knowledge  of 
the  evidence  In  the  case,  the  laws  of  this 
nation  in  which  I  strongly  believe,  and  my 
own  conscience.  I  knew  that  I  had  been  given 
a  great  responsibility  and  I  only  hoped  that 
I  would  be  able  to  discharge  my  duties  and 
represent  the  United  States  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  a  credit  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  our  syst^n  of  Justice. 

IN  THE  FINEST  TRADITION 

I  undertook  the  prosecution  of  the  case 
without  any  ulterior  motives  for  personal 
gain,  either  financial  or  poUtlcal.  My  only 
desire  was  to  fiilflll  my  duty  as  a  prosecutor 
and  see  that  Justice  was  done  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  this  nation.  I  dedicated  my- 
self totally  to  this  end  from  November  of  1969 
until  the  trial  was  concluded.  Throughout 
the  proceedings  there  was  criticism  of  the 
prosecution  but  I  lived  with  the  abiding  con- 
viction that  once  the  facts  and  the  law  had 
been  presented  there  would  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  reasonable  person  about  the 
necessity  for  the  prosecution  of  this  case 
and  the  ultimate  verdict.  I  was  mistaken. 

The  trial  of  Lieutenant  Calley  was  con- 
ducted in  the  finest  tradition  of  our  legal 
system.  It  was  in  every  respect  a  fair  trial  In 
which  every  legal  right  of  Lieutenant  Calley 
was  fully  protected.  It  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  military  justice  system  which  has 
previously  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism 
was  a  fair  .system.  Throughout  the  trial,  the 
entire  system  was  under  the  constant 
scrutiny  of  the  mass  media  and  the  public, 
and  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Calley  was  also 
in  a  very  real  esense  he  trial  of  the  military 
judicial  system.  However  there  was  never  an 
attack  lodged  by  any  member  of  the  media 
concerning  the  fairness  of  the  trlaL  There 
could  be  no  such  allegation  justifiably 
made. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  ever  been 
a  trial  in  which  the  accused's  rights  were 
more  fully  protected,  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
fense given  greater  latitude,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion held  to  stricter  standards.  The  burden 
of  proof  which  the  Oovernment  had  to  meet 
in  this  case  was  not  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  but  beyond  poeslblllty.  The  very  fact 
that  Lieutenant  Calley  was  an  American  offi- 
cer being  tried  for  the  deaths  of  Vietnamese 
during  a  combat  operation  by  fellow  officers 
compels  this  conclusion. 

JURY    CAREFULLY    CHOSEN 

The  jury  selection,  in  which  customary 
procedure  was  altered  by  providing  both  the 
defense  and  the  prosecution  with  three 
peremptory  challenges  Instead  of  the  usual 
one,  was  carefuUy  conducted  to  Insure  the 
Impartiality  of  those  men  who  were  selected. 
Six.  officers,  all  combat  veterans,  five  having 
served  in  Vietnam,  were  selected.  These  six 
men  who  had  served  their  country  well,  were 
called  upon  again  to  serve  their  nation  as 
jurors  and  to  sit  In  judgment  of  Lieutenant 
Calley  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Prom  the  time  they  took  their  oaths  until 
they  rendered  their  decision,  they  performed 
their  duties  in  the  very  finest  tradition  of 
the  American  legal  system.  If  ever  a  jury  fol- 
lowed the  letter  of  the  law  in  applying  It 
to  the  evidence  presented,  they  did.  They 
are  indeed  a  credit  to  our  system  of  justice 
and  to  the  officer  corps  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

SHOCKXD  AND  DI8UATED 

When  the  verdict  was  rendered,  I  was  to- 
tally shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  reaction 
of  many  people  across  the  nation.  Much  of 
the  adverse  public  reaction  I  can  attribute 
to  people  who  have  acted  emotionally  and 
without  being  aware  of  the  evidence  that  was 
presented  and  perhaps  even  the  laws  of  this 
nation  regulating  the  conduct  of  war. 

These  people  have  undoubtedly  viewed 
Lieutenant  OaUey's  conviction  of  an  Ameri- 
can officer  for  killing  the  enemy.  Others,  no 
doubt  out  of  a  sense  of  frustration,  have 


seized  upon  the  conviction  as  a  meana  of 
protesting  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  prefer  to  believe  that  most  of  the 
public  criticism  has  come  from  people  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  evidence,  either  because 
they  have  not  followed  the  evidence  as  it  was 
presented,  or  having  followed  it  they  have 
chosen  not  to  believe  It. 

Certainly,  no  one  wanted  to  believe  what 
occurred  at  Mylal,  Including  the  officers  who 
sat  In  judgment  of  Lieutenant  Calley.  To 
believe,  however,  that  any  large  percentage 
of  the  population  could  believe  the  evidence 
which  was  presented  and  approve  of  the  con- 
duct of  Lieutenant  Calley  would  be  as  shock- 
ing to  my  conscience  as  the  conduct  Itself, 
since  I  believe  that  we  are  still  a  civilized 
nation. 

If  such  be  the  case,  then  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam has  brutalized  us  more  than  I  care  to 
believe,  and  It  must  cease.  How  shocking  It 
is  if  so  many  people  across  this  nation  have 
faUed  to  see  the  moral  issue  which  was  In- 
volved in  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Calley — 
that  it  is  unlawful  for  an  American  soldier 
to  summarily  execute  unarmed  and  unresist- 
ing men,  women,  children  and  babies. 

APPALLED   BY   LEADERS 

But  how  much  more  appalling  it  is  to  see 
so  many  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  nation 
who  have  failed  to  see  the  moral  Issue  or, 
iiavlng  seen  It,  to  compromise  It  for  political 
motive  In  the  face  of  apparent  public  dis- 
pleasure with  the  verdict. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  all  leaders  of  this 
nation,  which  Is  supposed  to  be  the  leader 
within  the  international  community  for  the 
protection  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed 
regardless  of  nationality,  would  have  either 
accepted  and  supported  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  of  this  coiintry  as  refiected  by  the 
verdict  of  the  court  or  not  make  any  state- 
ment concerning  the  verdict  until  they  had 
had  the  same  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
evidence  that  the  members  of  the  jury  had. 

In  view  of  your  previous  statements  con- 
cerning this  matter,  I  have  been  pEirticularly 
.shocked  and  dismayed  at  your  decision  to  In- 
tervene In  these  proceedings  in  the  midst  of 
the  public  clamor.  Yo\ir  decision  can  only 
have  been  prompted  by  the  respocuse  of  a 
vocal  segment  of  our  population,  who  whUe 
no  doubt  acting  in  good  faith,  cannot  be 
aware  of  the  evidence  which  reetilted  In  Lieu- 
tenant Galley's  conviction. 

Your  Intervention  has.  In  my  opinion,  dam- 
aged the  military  judicial  system  and  less- 
ened any  respect  It  may  have  gained  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  proceedings. 

You  have  subjected  a  judicial  system  of 
this  country  to  the  criticism  that  It  Is  sub- 
ject to  political  Infiuence,  when  It  is  a  funda- 
mental precept  of  our  judicial  system  that 
the  legal  processes  of  this  country  must  be 
kept  free  from  any  outside  Influences.  What 
will  be  the  Impact  of  your  decision  upon 
the  future  trials,  particularly  thoee  within 
the  military? 

RESPECT  WEAKENED 

Not  only  has  respect  for  the  legal  process 
been  weakened  and  the  critics  of  the  military 
Judicial  system  been  given  support  for  their 
claims  of  command  Influence,  the  Image  of 
Lieutenant  Calley,  a  man  convicted  of  the 
premeditated  murder  of  at  least  21  unarmed 
and  tuireslsting  people,  as  a  national  hero 
has  been  enhanced,  while  at  the  same  time 
support  has  been  given  to  those  persons  who 
have  so  unjustly  criticized  the  six  loyal  and 
honorable  officers  who  have  done  this  coun- 
try a  great  service  by  fulfUllng  their  duties 
as  Jtirors  so  admirably. 

Have  you  considered  those  men  in  making 
your  decisions?  The  men  who  since  render- 
ing their  verdict  have  found  themselves  and 
their  families  the  subject  of  vicious  attacks 
upon  their  honor.  Integrity  and  loyalty  to 
this  nation. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  more  ^propiiate 
for  you  as  the  President  to  have  said  some- 
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thing  In  their  behalf  and  to  remind  tiie 
tlon  of  the  purpose  of  our  legal  systepi 
the  respect  it  should  command. 

I  would  expect  that  the  President 
United  States,  a  man  whom  I  believed 
and  would  provide  the  moral  leadership 
this  nation,  would  stand  fully  behind 
of  this  land  on  a  moral   issue  whicl 
clear  and  about  which  there  can  be  n^ 
promise. 

ABHOaHENT    TO    CONSCIENCE 

For  this  nation  to  condone  the  icts  of 
Lieutenant  Calley  is  to  make  us  no  better 
than  otir  enemies  and  mako  any  pleas  >y  this 
nation  for  the  humane  treatment  pf  our 
own  prisoners  meaningless. 

I  truly  regret  having  to  have  writtiu 
letter  and  wish  that  no  innocent  persi  in 
died  at  Mylal  on  March  16.  1968.  But 
cent  people  were  killed  under  ci 
that  will  always  remain  abhorrent  to  n^y  con 
science. 

While  in  some  respects  what  took 
at  Mylai  has  to  be  considered  to  be  a 
day  in  the  history  of  our  nation,  how 
more    tragic    would   it    have    been 
country    to   have    taken    no    action 
those  who  were  responsible. 

That  action  was  taken,  but  the 
tragedy  of  all  wUl  t}e  if  political  expen^iency 
dictates  the  compromise  of  such  a 
mental  moral  principle  as  the  inherent 
lawfulness  of  the  murder  of  innocent 
making  the  action  and  the  courage 
honorable  men  who  served  their  country 
well  meaningless. 


fcr 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave 
sence  was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Mills,  for  today,  on  accoUnt 
official  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  (>rders 
heretofore  entered,  as  granted  to: 

Mr.  Obey,  for  1  hour,  on  April  2T,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remark^  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL,  for  30  minutes,  on  April 
28,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  rei^iarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLLisTER) ,  to  revl*  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  to : )  i 

Mr.  Stdgbr  of  Wisconsin,  toda^,  for 
10  minutes.  ] 

Mr.  Halpesn,  today,  for  5  minutep. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  today,  for  5  minutes] 

Mr.  Blackbttrn,  today,  for  5  mlhutes 

Mr.  Qua,  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DivzRi,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MizxLL,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoRMACK)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  iijclude 
extraneous  matter : )  1 

Mr.  Gorman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today; 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  10  minutes,  toda^. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  ft)r  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  10  minutes,  toda  r 

Mr.  Qonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  immediately  following  the 
remaito  of  Mr.  Stokxs  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gross,  Immediately  prior  to  the 
passage  of  H.R.  7016  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCollister)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Myers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  SCUERLE. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  four 
instances. 
Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  HosMER  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  PORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLDJ. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  PsLLY  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Baker  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  NSLSEN. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Broomfisld  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 

Mr.  DxRwiNSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Springer  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  MizELL. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  McKevitt. 

Mr.  duPont. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Wylie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  GuDE  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoRMACK)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Drthan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Begich  In  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Abourezk  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Flood  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Bingham  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Brooks  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  KxE. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 


Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Liggett. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  RoNCALio  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Hungate  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Hebert  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Patten. 
Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  PuQUA. 

Mr.  MONAGAN. 

Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  DoRN  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Rostenkowski. 
Mr.  Nedzi  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Conyers  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  GiAiMO  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  TixRNAN  in  three  Instances. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  DB  LA  Garza  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Moss  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  four  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  SMrrH  of  Iowa  In  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Symington. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  £igreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  257  92d 
Congress,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mon- 
day, April  19, 1971. 

Thereupon  (at  6  o'clock  and  39  min- 
utes pan.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  257,  the  House  adjourned 
imtll  Monday,  April  19.  at  12  o'clock 
noom. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

548.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Program  and  PoUcy,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  Presidential 
Determination  71-10;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

549.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  ColumblA  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  education 
In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

550.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(d)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

561.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  a  new  and  Improved 
system  of  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  solving  the 
transportation  problems  of  the  State  and 
local  goveniments  and  for  Improving  the  Na- 
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lion's  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  inter- 
state commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

gXCXIVXD  FEOM   THE   COMPTBOUJDI   OeNEBAL 

662.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  In  New  Jersey  for  improved 
jdmlnlstratlon  of  the  Federal  program  of  aid 
to  educationally  deprived  children.  Office  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
gnd  Welfare:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Uarlne  and  Fisheries.  HJt.  166.  A  bill  to  fa- 
cilitate the  transportation  of  cargo  by  barges 
specifically  designed  for  carriage  aboard  a 
vessel;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92- 
119) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS :  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  B..R.  5674.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  Comprehensive  Dnig  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
an  increase  in  the  appropriations  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Commission  on  Marihuana  and 
Drug  Abiise  (Rept.  No.  92-121).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  2166.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal,  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metle  Act,  and  tor  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-132).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
S.  631.  An  act  to  authorize  the  n.S.  Postal 
Service  to  receive  the  fee  of  $2  for  execution 
of  an  application  for  a  passport  (Rept.  No. 
93-123).  Referred  to  the  Comittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr  MANN:  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ES.  4667.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Roger  Stan- 
ley, and  the  successor  partnership,  Roger 
Stanley  and  Hal  Irwin,  doing  business  as 
the  Roger  Stanley  Orchestra;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  92-120).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

HJl.  7328.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
prlaUon  of  additional  fimds  for  cooperative 
forest  management;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrtculture. 

H£.  7329.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  and 
furnish  financial  and  other  assistance  to 
States  and  other  public  bodies  and  organi- 
atlons  in  providing  an  urban  environmental 
forestry  program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tne  CJommlttee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  7330.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
wion  of  addiUonal  funds  for  cooperative  for- 
«t  fire  protection;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJl.  7331.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
tlie  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 


of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  for  the 
aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pat- 
man,    Mr.    Gaxmatz,    Mr.    Halperm, 
Mr.  PiPPER,  Mr.  Fltnt,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.     Kabth,     Mr     Dkrwinski,     Mr. 
Yatron,    Mr.    LxNT,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
Buchanan,    Mr.    Montcomert,    Mr. 
Brotiull  of  Virginia,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Roncalio,  Mr.  Hecrler  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Thone,    Mr.    Zablocki, 
Mr.    Devine,    Mr.    Matne,    Mr.    Mc- 
CoRM.\CK,  and  Mr.  Stratton)  : 
HJl.  7332.  A   bill   to   amend  the   Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'  grievances  and  to  estab- 
lish a  law  enforcement  officers'  blU  of  rights 
In  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Thone,   Mr.   Koch,   Mr.  Morse,   Mr. 
Nn,   Mr.   Prelinghutsen,   Mr.    En,- 

BERG,    Mr.     SCHNEEBELI,    Mr.     CARNET, 

and  Mr.  Kemp)  : 
H.R.  7333.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Biaggi,   Mr.  Mitcheu., 
Mr.  KuTKENDALL,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  and  Mr.  McClort)  : 
H.R.  7334.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
child  development  program  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ekiucatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Biester, 
Mr.  Leggett.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois,  Mr.  Kastenmeiee,  Mr. 
CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Forsythe)  : 
H.R.  7335.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive chUd  development  program  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Schwengel,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Mr.  Deixums,  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Podell, 
and  Mr.  Stafford)  : 
HJl.  7336.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  7337.  A  bill  to  end  combat  In  Vietnam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN : 
H.R.  7338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921,  to  provide  that  market- 
ing agencies  acting  in  good  faith  shall  not 
be    liable    for    selling    livestock    mortgaged 
under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
untU  the  Secretary  has  exhaxisted  his  civil 
remedies  against  the  mortgagor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  QRIPFrrHS  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Gorman,  Mr.  Mosheh,  Mr.  Rno  of 
New    York,    Mr.    Eilberg,    and    Mr. 

SCHEUER)  : 

H.R.  7339.  A  bUl  to  create  a  national  system 
of  health  sectirlty;  to  the  ConMnlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.   HANSEN  of  Idaho    (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Ryan.    Mr.    CoNters,    Mr. 
Rot,  Mr.   Polet,   Mr.   Horton,   Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Hos- 
mer)  : 
HJl.  7340.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program  in  the  De- 
partment  of   Health.   Education,   and   Wel- 
fare;   to   the  Conmilttee  on  Education   and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  7341.   A  bUl;    the  Mercury  PoUution 
Control  Act;    to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Fdxton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Kyros)  : 


H.R.  7342.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soviet 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KYL; 
H.R.  7343.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Commuui- 
cailcns  Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  certain 
aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  shall  be  eligible  to  operate 
airjiteur  radio  stations  in  the  United  States 
and  to  hold  Ucenses  for  their  stations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade, Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Steigeb 
of    Wisconsin,    Mr.    Gonzalez,    Mr. 
Stephens,     Mr.     Esch,     and     Mr. 
Hechleb  of  West  Virginia) : 
H.R.  7344.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Keith, 
Mr.    Green    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
PuiTON      of      Pennsylvania,      Mrs. 
Chisholm,    Mr.    Veyset,    Mr.    Rees, 
Mr.  ELalpern,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.   Wtdlze)  : 
H.R.  7345.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program  in  the  Ete- 
partment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL    (for  himself,  Mr. 
GtrBsn,    Mr.   Teague   of   California, 
Mr.    Vetset,    Mr.    Wagoonner,    Mr. 
Whitkhubst,  end  Mr.  Williams)  : 
HJl.  7346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  more  re- 
sponsible news  and  public  affairs  program- 
ing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  7347.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of   a  special  postage  stamp   In  com- 
memoration of  the  life  and  work  of  a  man 
of  peace,  Martin  Luther  King;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  7348.  A  biU  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of    the    National    Labor    Relations    Act,    as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUXE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Hi.    Corbxtt,    Mr.    Matbttnaca,    Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Mtkva,  Mr.  Rostenkow- 
ski,   Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington, 
and  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  : 
HJl.  7349.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  i>rogram  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJl.  7360.  A  bill  to  further  provide  for 
the    farmer-owned    cooperative    system    for 
making  credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers  and  their  cooperatives,   for   rural   resi- 
dences, and  to  associations  and  other  entities 
upon  which  farming  operations  are  depend- 
ent, to  provide  for  an  adequate  and  fiezible 
fiow  of  money  Into  r\iral  areas,  and  to  mod- 
ernize and  consolidate  existing  farm  credit 
law  to  meet  current  and  future  rural  credit 
needs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultiire. 

By  Mr.  RAZLBBACK  (for  himself,  Iti. 
Mjkva,  Mr.  BiESTKB,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Ssgicb.,  Mr. 
BxLL,  Mr.   Blackburn.   Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Carney. 
Mr.  Oolijns  of  Illinois,  Mr.  C6idova, 
Mr.  CoiroKLiN,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr. 
Dickihson,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mrs.  Dwtkr, 
Mr.  FoRSTTHB,  Mr.  Fbaseb.  Mr.  Frxn- 
ZTL,    Mr.    Gibbons.    Mr.    Gude,    Mr. 
Hajnixt,  and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho) : 
H.B.  7861.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MocvA.  Mr.  BiEsm,  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
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Massacbvuetts,     Mr.     TTniTt^^      Mr. 
MoBsx,  Mr.  MosHZK.  Mr.  Muipht  of 
New  York,  Mr.  CNxxix,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Pkttxb  of  Nortb  OaroUna.  MS.  Ron- 
CAUo,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rdsten- 
KOWBKI,    Mr.    Rtak,    Mr.    SaKbanxs, 
Mr.  ScHWKNGZL,  Mr.  Sboxtp,  and  Mr. 
J.  WnxiAM  Stanton)  : 
HJl.  7362.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  cthapter 
404  to  establlsb  an  Institute  for  Contilnulng 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice;  to  tbe  commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York  (fo^  him- 
self,   Mr.    BoTBAL,    Mr.    Mos^,    Iblrs. 
Qrasso,   Mr.   Pish,   Mr.   Edw.wos   of 
California,  Mr.  Wour,  Mr.  Ottlski, 
Mr.   BzGicH,   and   Mr.   BusxoH)  : 
HJl.  7353.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program  In  t^e  De- 
partment  of   Health,   Education.   an(|   Wel- 
fare;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOYBAL: 
H3.  7364.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  I  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  overtime  piay  ^or  the 
U.S.   Capitol   Police;    to   the   Committee   on 
House  Administration.  I 

By  Mr.  SAYLOB: 
HJl.  7356.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  1503  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provl4e  that 
payments  to  an  Individual  under  a  pi^Uc  or 
private  retirement,  annuity,  endowment,  or 
similar  plans  or  pro-ams  shall  not  be 
counted  as  Income  for  pension  un^  the 
amount  of  payments  received  equals  the 
contributions  thereto;  to  the  Commlt^tee  on 
Veterans'  ASalrs.  j 

HJl.  7366.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  {of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  pajments 
shall  not  be  Included  as  Income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  k  pen- 
sion under  title  38;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE  (for  himseif,  Mr. 
Dkvinx  and  Mr.  Clanct)  : 
an.  7367.  A.  bUl  limiting  the  use  of 
publicly  owned  or  controlled  property 'in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  requiring  the  posting 
of  a  bond  for  the  use  of  such  propertQr,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  o|i  Pub- 
lic Works.  1 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himseif.  Mr. 
Shottp,  Mr.  Mklchsb,  Mr.  DbtNAM, 
Mr.  Saxsanxs,  Mr.  Rooino,  Mr.  Bnfc- 
HAM,  Mr.  Hatha  WAT,  and  Mr,  'VlTHrrK- 

HTJBST)  :  I 

K:R    7358.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program  in  tie  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  WIelfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor. 
By  Mr.  J.VMES  V.  STANTON  (fof  him- 
self, Mrs.  Abzug,  and  Mr.  Roa) : 
HJl.  7359.  A  bill  to  provide  maternity  bene- 
fits for  pregnant   wives   of   certain  former 
servicemen;    to   the    Committee    on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  H'niH'RT.Kyiwi.n-  i 

HJl.  7380  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  uni4arrled 
individuals  the  full  benefits  of  Income  split- 
ting now  enjoyed  by  married  individuals  fil- 
ing joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  oti  Ways 
and  Means,  , 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  7361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  alcredit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  t^e  ex- 
penses of  providing  job  training  programs: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meani. 
By  Mr.  ABOUREZK:  | 

HJi.  7382.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  tiie  con- 
tinuation of  the  Investment  tax  credUt  for 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO:  ' 

HJt.  7363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ftacon- 
Davls  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Government  Contracts  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, to  prevent  suspension  of  their  protlalons 


by  the  President;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  7364.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  under  that  act,  to  extend  its  cov- 
erage, to  establish  procedures  to  relieve  do- 
mestic industries  and  workers  Injured  by  in- 
creased imports  from  low- wage  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJi.  7365.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  airlines 
mutual  aid  agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   ASPINALL   (for  himself,  Mr. 
SATIX3S,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  HosMza,  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Mzkds,  Mr.  Kazxn, 
Mr.  Cakf,  Mr.  Llotd,  Mr.  Roncauo, 
Mr.  Bkcich,  Mr.  Abourxzk,  and  Mr. 
TxasT) : 
HJl.  7366.  A  bill  to  expand  and  extend  the 
desalting  program  being  conducted  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   tbe  Committee   on   Interior   and 
Insular  ASalrs. 

By   Mr.    BADILLO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
DBiNAir,  Mr.  Tm.Knn,  Mrs.  Obasso, 
Mr.  HAU>xaN,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Dm.- 
SKi,  Mr.  CZLLXB,  Mr.  Cakxt  of  New 
York,  Mr.  BosENTHAi.,  Mr.  Hakstng- 
TON,  Mr.  DzLLUMS,  Mr.  Pooku,,  Mrs. 
Chxbhouc,      Mr.      KrLSToeKi,      Mr. 
Abouxxzk,  Mrs.  Abzito,  Mr.  Btngbak, 
Mr.  Rzn)   of  New  York,   Mr.  Btan, 
Mr.  Rangzi.,  and  Mr.  Schkuxb)  : 
UM.  7367.   A   bill    to    amend   the   Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  borrow  920  billion  to  make  inter- 
governmental advances  during  the  next  2 
fiscal  years  to  States  and  local  governments, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BIAOOX    (for    hlmaeU.    iSt. 

WXIGHT.     Mr.     QUITTN,     Mr.     CI.AXK. 

Mr.  Cozxi^.  Mr.   MuvPHT  of  New 
York,  Mr.  DowDT,  Mr.  Johwson  of 
Callfcxnla,  Mr.  EAsmrca,  Mr.  Vico- 
arro,  Mr.  Chappex,  Mr.  Chaklxs  H. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Dantcl  ot  Virginia,  Mr. 
Kjdcp,  Mr.  wtttiawm    Mr.  BTun  of 
Pennsylvaina,  B£r.  Woltt.  Mr.  Quil- 
Lzzr,  Mr.  Adoasbo,  Mr,  Pasczll,  Mr. 
MzLCHKB,   Mr.   Btson.  Mr.   O'Haxa, 
Mr.  Htckb  at  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Bbasco) : 
HJR.  7368.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  196S  to 
provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law  en- 
forcement officers'  grievances  and  to  establish 
a  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights  In 
each  of  the  several  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BINOHAM: 
H.B.  7380.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Pair  Labor 
S'^andards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  under  that  act  and  eztesid  Its 
coverage,   and   for   other  purposes;    to  the 
Coounlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  BLANTON: 
HJl.  7370.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  release  of 
100,000  short  tons  of  copper  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  tbe  eupplemental  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Araoed  Services. 
By  Mr,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  7371.  A  bill  to  amend  general  head- 
note  3(a)  (I)   of  the  Tariff  Sehedulea  oT  the 
urn  ted  States  Annotated  ( 1971) ;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bolano.  Mr.  Clask,  1^. 
CoixiNs  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Cordova,  Mr. 
DzixuKS,  Mr.  E^WAXOs  of  California, 
B^.  Flood,  Mr.  Fzaskx,  Mrs.  Okasso, 
Mr.   QSAT,   iSi.   Qsxzw   of    Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  HzLSTOSKi,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Pbppzr,  and  Mr.  Vaitik)  : 
HJi.  7372.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  60-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  benefits  there- 
under, with  tbe  resulting  benefit  costs  being 


borne  equally  by  employers,  employees,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  raise  the 
amoiint  of  outside  earnings  which  a  bene- 
ficiary may  have  without  suffering  deductions 
from  his  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavi 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 

HJl.  7373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  equalize  the  taxation 
of  certain  cooperatives  (other  tt^mn  market- 
ing and  purchasing  agencies);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  CELLER: 

HJi.  7374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  resolu- 
tlon  establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Conunlssion,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  7375,  A  bin  to  remove  the  statutory 
ceiling  on  salaries  payable  to  U.S.  magis- 
trates; to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7376.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  transfer  Charlotte  and  Lee 
Counties  frcMn  the  middle  to  the  southern 
district  of  Florida  and  Highlands  County 
from  the  southern  to  the  middle  district  of 
Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7377.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  justices  and  judges  to  the  offices  of 
Administrative  Assistant  to  tbe  Chief  Justice, 
Director,  Administrative  Office  of  the  TJ.s! 
Courts,  Director,  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  7378.  A  bill  to  establish  a  conunls- 
sion on  revision  of  the  judicial  circuits  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COBBETT: 

H.R.  7379.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  bene- 
fits for  optometry  officers  of  the  uniformed 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

HJl.  7380.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  contri- 
bution by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
costs  of  employees'  group  life  and  health 
benefits  Insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJt.  7381.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
survlvorahlp  reduction  during  periods  at 
nonmarrlage  of  certain  annuitants;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

HJl.  7382.  A  bin  to  provide  increases  In 
certain  annuities  payable  under  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Satlob,  Mr.  WiLUAM  D.  Pobd,  Mr. 
HxcHLZR  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Kaxth,  Mr.  McCloskzt,  Mr.  NnzL 
and  Mr.  Rzxrss) : 

HJl.  7383.  A  bin  to  provide  for  coir^jre- 
henslve  management  of  the  Nation's  forest 
lands  through  tbe  application  of  soxind  forest 
practices,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  EILBERO: 

HJl.  7384.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  prevaUlng 
wage  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to 
Include  subsistence  allowances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  lAbor. 

HJl.  7385.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  extend  its  protection  to  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  demoUtlon,  dismantling,  re- 
moval, and/or  salvaging  of  public  buildings; 
to  the  CoEttmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  ^for  himself,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Hastinos)  : 

HJl.  7388.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  Preeldent  and  a  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection  in  order  to  secure  within  the 
Federal  Government  effective  protection  and 
representation  of  tbe  Interests  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purpoaee;  to  the  C<Mnmlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself  Mr.  Uli- 
MAN,  Mr.  Mathias  of  California,  B£rs. 
Hanszn  of  Washington.  Mr.  SOK, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clattszn.  Mr.  McCLnzs, 
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Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho,  Mr.  Deixznback,  Mr. 
McCoRMACK,  Mr.  Shoop,  Mr.  Mzl- 
CHER,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  ABonazzK, 
Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Roncalio,  Mr. 
Wtatt,  and  Mr.  Vetset)  : 

HJl.  7387.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter 
Into  negotiated  contracts  for  the  protection 
from  fires  of  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FRASEB: 

HJl.  7388.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  famUy  as- 
sistance plan  providing  basic  benefits  to  low- 
Inoome  people,  to  provide  Incentives  for  em- 
ployment and  training  to  improve  the  capac- 
ity for  employment  of  members  of  poor  fam- 
Ules,  to  achieve  greater  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment of  recipients  than  under  the  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  programs  and  to  oth- 
erwise Improve  such  programs  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  7389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  reUef  to  cer- 
tain individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over 
who  own  or  rent  their  homes,  through  a  sys- 
tem of  Income  tax  credits  and  refunds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

HJl.  7390.  A  bin  to  further  provide  for  the 
farmer-owned  cooperative  system  of  making 
oedit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences,  and 
to  associations  and  other  entities  upon  which 
farming  operations  are  dependent,  to  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  and  flexible  flow  of 
money  into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernize 
and  consolidate  existing  farm  credit  law  to 
meet  current  and  future  rural  credit  needs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 

HJl.  "^91.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aUow  an  income 
tax  deduction  for  social  security  taxes  paid 
by  employees  and  by  the  self-employed;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H£.  7392.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Eevenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  relief  to 
certain  individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over 
who  own  or  rent  their  homes,  through  a  sys- 
tem of  Income  tax  credits  and  refunds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN: 

HJl.  7393.  A  bUl  to  further  provide  for  the 
farmer-owned  cooperative  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences,  and 
to  associations  and  other  entitles  upon  which 
fanning  operations  are  dependent,  to  provide 
lor  an  adequate  and  flexible  flow  of  money 
Into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernize  and  con- 
solidate existing  farm  credit  law  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  future  rural  credit  needs,  and  for 
othM  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R,  7394.  A  bin  to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.7396.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  transfer  the  nuclear  vessel  N.S. 
Sttoannah  to  the  dty  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  and  establishing 
such  vessel  in  Its  home  port  for  all  genera- 
tions, as  a  monument  to  the  peaceftil  uses 
of  atomic  energy;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJl.  7396.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Eevenue  Code  of  1966  to  allow  a  deduction 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher 
education  and  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
contributions  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 


cation;   to  tbe   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Brovtn  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dkl- 
UENBACK,  Mr.  Frznzel,  Mr.  Hastinos. 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Mters,  Mr.  Powxll,  Mr. 
Quiz,  Mr.  Strger  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  WHirzHinuR) : 
H.R.  7897.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive cbUd  development  program  In  the  De- 
partment  of   Health,   Education,   and  Wel- 
fare;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.HARSHA: 
H.R.  7398.  A   bUl    to    amend    the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  river  basin 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
ByMr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.  7399.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
survivor  benefit  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HOOAN: 
H.R.  7400.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  7401.  A  bUl  to  exempt  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  66  years  of  age  or 
over  from  paying  entrance  or  admission 
fees  for  certain  recreational  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Instllar  Affairs. 
H.R.  7403.  A  bin  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
unlawful  assault  upon  policemen,  firemen, 
and  other  law  enforcement  personnel,  and 
for  other  ptirposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7403.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  age  and 
service  requirements  for  Immediate  retire- 
ment under  subchapter  m  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOOAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GtTDE)  : 

H.R.  7404.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  low  diversion  structure  or  dam 
on  the  Potomac  River,  Md.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUNG  ATE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GuDE,  Mr.  DiGGS,  and  MI-.  Harsha)  : 
H.R.  7406.  A  bin  to  extend  tbe  protection 
of  the  mechanic's  lien  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  subcontractors  beyond  the  first 
tier,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mltee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    JACOBS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    Adams,    Mr.    Ktros,    Mr. 
HiCKS  of  Washington,   Mr.   Galifi- 
amakis,    Mr,    Sticinoton,    Mr.    Mc- 
CORMACK,  Mr.  Prtor  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Van    Dkeblin,    Mr.    Annttnzio,    Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Biacgi,  Mr.  Blanton, 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Caret  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
DoRN,   Mr.   Eshleman,  Mr.   Gatdos, 
Mr.  Gray,  Mrs.  Grzsn  of  Oregon,  and 
Mr.  Halpern)  : 
HJl.  7406.   A   bUl    to   extend   the   benefits 
under  section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen 
not  employed  by  the  United  States  who  are 
kUled  or  totaUy  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  JACOBS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Brat. 
Mr.    FiNDLET,    Mr.    Addabbo,    Mrs. 
Cbisholic,  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Has- 
tings,   Mr.    HoRTON,    Mr.    Jonzs   of 
North   Carolina,   Mr.   Kastkkmxikr, 
Mr.    Buchanan,    Mr.    Gorman,    Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Hathawat,  and  Mr. 
Mn.T.KR  of  Ohio) . 
HJl.  7407.  A  bUl  to  extend  benefits  luxder 
section  8191  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 


employed  by  tbe  United  States  who  are 
killed  or  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hzl- 
STOSKi,   Mr.    Klucztnski,    Mr.   Mc- 
Dadc,  Mr.  MncvA.   Mr.   Patten,   Mr. 
PODKLL,  Mr.  Prkter  of  North  Caro- 
lina,  Mr.   RoDiNO,  Mr.   Rosenthal, 
Mr.     Tt^ufAN,     Mr.     Ullman,     Mr. 
Waldde,  Mr.  Wampler.   Mr.   WnrrE- 
HUEST,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Dowdt,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  ANDREVtrs  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Pkxkins,  Mr. 
Culver,  Mr.   Hocan,  Mr.  Kez,   and 
Mr.  Flowzbs)  : 
HJl.  7408.  A  bUl  to  extend  benefits  tmder 
section  8191  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  kUled 
or  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GiAiMO^: 
H.R.  7409.  A  bin  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  6,  United  States  Oode,  to 
law  enforcement  onlcers  and  firemen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  klUed 
or  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK : 
HJl.  7410.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  820  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend, In  whole   or  In  part,  economic  and 
mUltary  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs,  produced  or  pro- 
p>osed,  in  whole  or  In  part.  In  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  tmlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McKKVl'lT: 
HJl.  7411.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Federal  Ju- 
diciary Council;   to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
H.R.  7412.  A  bill  to  suspend  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  \intll  the  Congress 
has  approved  tbe  basic  system  of  Intercity 
rail  passenger  service  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  7413.  A  bill  to  assist  workers  whose 
Jobs  may  be  terminated  by  reductions  In  de- 
fense and  space  spending  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  benefits  to  ease  the  transition  of  such 
workers  to  civilian  occupations,  to  minimize 
the  hardships  encountered  by  communities 
v^lch  are  dependent  upon  defense  Industry 
and  employment,  to  encourage  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  defense  con- 
tractors In  meeting  the  challenge  of  economic 
conversion  and  diversification  brought  by 
changing  defense  needs  of  the  United  States. 
and  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  public  and 
private  resources  to  new  national  priorities; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
CORMAN,   Mr.   ElLBXRO,   Mr.   Frenzel, 

Mr.    Golowatxr,    Mr.    Gbovxr,    Mr. 
Hansen   of   Idaho,   Mr.    Helstoski, 
Mr.  HTHKH  of  Washington,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON,      Mr.      Howard,      Mr.      Mkkds, 
Mr.  Nzz,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Robison,  Mr. 
BoTBAL,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Sar- 
BARNXS,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  CTharlzs 
H.    Wilson,    Mr.    Woltt,    and    Mr. 
Wkioht): 
H.R.  7414.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Act  of  1966  to  make  municipal 
governments   eligible  for   technical   services 
under  the  act,  to  extend  the  act  through  fis- 
cal year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  7416.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  and  Revenue  Aeta  at 
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1970  to  further  clarify  the  Intent  jf  Con- 
gress as  to  priorities  for  airway  mo  lernlza- 
tlon  and  airport  development,  and  f  sr  other 
pxirposes;  to  the  Commltte  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  7416.  A  bill  making  an  approbrlatlon 
to  provide  support  for  the  Nelghporhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  support  progtam  for 
the  summer  of  1971:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HJl.  7417.  A  bill  to  promote  fair  practices 
In  the  conduct  of  election  campaigns  for 
Federal  political  offices,  and  for  otl^er  pur 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  antj  Means. 
HJl.  7418.  A  bill  to  provide  that  individuals 
entitled  to  disability  Insurance  benefits  (or 
child's  benefits  based  on  disability)  under 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  Indl- 
vldiials  entitled  to  perm&nsnt  disability  an- 
ntiltles  (or  child's  annuities  based  on  dis- 
ability) under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937,  shall  be  eligible  far  health  insurance 
benefits  under  title  XV 111  of  the  Sqclal  Se- 
curity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Wfeys  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kt- 
Ros,  and  Mr.  Mikva)  :  I 

H.R.  7419.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I|  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  thf  Ir  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  that  mflthod  of 
computation  produces  a  higher  combined 
benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  W^ys  and 
Means.  I 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  7420.  A  bill  making  an  approbrlatlon 
to  provide  support  for  the  Nelghporhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  support  program  for 
the  summer  of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  J 

HJl.  7421.  A  bill  to  extend  unemployment 
Insurance  coverage  to  agricultural  libor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  7422.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  qoopera- 
tion  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the   States   with   respect   to   environmental 
regulations  for  mining  operations,  for   the 
prevention,  control,  and  abatement  qf  water 
pollution,   and  for  other   purposes;  jto   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  T423.  A  bill  to  provide  that  8t«te  laws 
or  regulations  with   respect  to  cert»ln  en- 
vironmental matters  shall  not  be  preempted 
or  nullified  by  Federal  law  until  su()h  time 
as  regulations  in  lieu  of  such  State  laws  or 
regulations  are  put  into  effect  by  ^r  pur- 
suant to  Federal  law;  to  the  Cominlfctee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ' 

H.R.  7424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  and  Revenue  Acts  of 
1970  to  further  clarify  the  Intent  Of  Con- 
gress as  to  priorities  for  airway  moderniza- 
tion and  airport  development,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Waprs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.  7425.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program  In  IJhe  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  I^bor. 

H.R.  742«  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sitspend. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  economic  and  Qiilltary 
assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any  cjountry 
which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  produced  In  such!  coun- 
try from  entering  the  United  States  tinlaw- 
fully;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    PEYSER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

H.^RKINGTON.    Mr.    HaLPESK,    ti'T.    AN- 

DBRSON  of  Illinois,  Mr.  MrrcHiLL.  Mr. 
Lent  Mr.  Rah^sback,  Mr.  Cot  ohlin, 
Mr    McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Forsyth  e,  Mrs. 


ipioyme 
libor; 

'] 


Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  RosTTNKOwsKi,  Mr.  Biacci. 
Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mrs.     ABzrc.    Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
PoDELL.  Mr.  Caxzt  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Rno  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Bell)  : 
HJl.  7427.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  15  of  the 
Urban  Mass  "Transit  Act  of  1964,  to  remove 
certain  limitations  on  the  amount  of  grant 
assistance  which  may  be  available  In  any  one 
State;    to   the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dttlski)  : 
HJl.  7428.  A  bin  to  repeal  section  15  of  the 
Urban  Mass  "Transit  Act  of  1964,  to  remove 
certain  limitations  on  the  amount  of  grant 
assistance  which  may  be  available  in  any  one 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr. 
PncrNSKi,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr. 
Brasemas,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Eshleman, 
Mr.  Steiokb  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  Forstthe,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Kzicp,    Mr.    PzTszH,    and    Mr.    Bn- 

CHANAN)  : 

H.R.  7429.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity 
for  occupational  education  (other  than  that 
resulting  In  a  baccalaureate  or  advanced  de- 
gree) to  every  American  who  needs  and  de- 
sires such  education  by  providing  financial 
assistance  for  poetsecondary  occupational 
education  programs,  and  to  strengthen  the 
concept  of  occupationaJ  preparation,  coun- 
seling, and  placement  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
HJl.  7430.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  a  Biireau  of  Consumer 
Protection  In  order  to  secure  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  effective  protection  and  rep- 
resentation of  the  Interests  of  consiimers. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  7431.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mam- 
mals from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed; 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR     (for    hlmaelf,    Mr. 
Stxicks    of   Arizona,    Mr.   Ktl,    Mr. 
Caicp,  and  Mr.  Sebelhts)  : 
HJl.  7432.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  natives, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MCCORMACK)  : 

HJl.  7433.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control  within  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  8CHWENOEL: 

H.R.  7434.  A  biU  to  equalize  the  retired 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  whose  retired 
pay  la  computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after 
October  1,  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  7435.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  employment  and  re- 
location assistance  for  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7436.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eUmlnate  the  re- 
quirement that  extended  care  services  follow 
hospitalization  In  order  to  qualify  for  pay- 
ment thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  7437.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Interr.al 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 


to  (1.200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptiooj 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Waw 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON: 

HJl.  7438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ptederal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as  amended 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Wisconsin  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Biester,  and  Mr.  Fret)  ■ 

H.R.  7439.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Yomh 
Council  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Prts- 
Ident;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

HJl.  7440.  A  bin  to  clarify  and  expand  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  regulate  conflicts  of  interest  in  the 
operation  of  Insured  savings  and  loan  u- 
soclatlons,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Satlos,  and  Mr.  Purcell)  : 

HJl.  7441.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  fees  for  clvUlan  counsel  and  other  expenses 
connected  with  the  defense  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  charged  with  certain 
crimes  committed  while  engaged  In  combat: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  7442.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  the  benefit* 
provided  for  civilians  under  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  of  1966  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  "TIERNAN: 

HJl.  7443.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  permanent  fi- 
nancing for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  "TIERNAN  (for  hlmaelf.  Ifr. 
Roe.  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr. 
Brasco)  : 

H.R.  7444.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  to  be  known  as  the  UJS. 
Office  of  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  to  rep- 
resent the  consumers  of  the  Nation  before 
Federal  and  State  regulatory  agencies  with 
respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  certain  elec- 
tric, gas.  telephone,  and  telegraph  utilities; 
to  provide  grants  and  other  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  utlUty  con- 
sumers' counsels:  to  improve  methods  for  ob- 
taining and  disseminating  Information  with 
respect  to  the  operations  of  utility  companies 
of  Interest  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
other  consumers;  and  for  other  puri>06e«;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VANIK : 

H.R.  7446.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion or  shipping  In  Interstate  commerce  of 
any  polluting  substance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7446.  A  bin  to  accelerate  the  sched- 
ule of  tax  reductions  for  individuals  pro- 
vided by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.R.  7447.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation and  Improvement  of  land  affected 
In  connection  with  the  mining  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  by  the  open  pit  mining  method, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

HJl.  7448.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Presi- 
dential appointment  of  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  to  limit  the 
Director's  term  of  office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself  and  Ur. 
Hatha  WAT) : 
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H.B  7449-  A  bUl  making  supplemental  ap- 
orooriatlons  for  the  Office  of  Education  and 
L3«i  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
HJ  R«8.  644.  Joint  resolution  Instruotlng 
the  secretary  of  the  Interior  to  call  Tor  an 
international  meeting  on  the  preservation, 
conservation,  and  protection  of  endangered 
gpecit»  of  fish  and  wildlife;  to  the  Ownmlt- 
tae  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  CONABLE: 
HJ.  Res.  645.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
t  proposal  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  securing  the  safe  return  of  Amer- 
ican and  allied  prisoners  of  war  and  the  ac- 
celerated withdrawal  of  aU  American  military 
personnel  from  South  Vietnam;  to  the  Oom- 
Bjlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OORBETT: 
HJ.  Res.  646.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  Janu- 
ary 18,  1972,  to  January  22,  1972,  as  "Inter- 
national Printing  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DINGELL    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Peixt,  Mr.  Karth.  Mr.  Maillia&d,  Mr. 

Rees,    Mr.    Moss.    Mr.    Waldik,    Mr. 

Edwards  oT  California,  Mr.  Haitna, 

and  Mr.  Dkllttms)  : 

HJ.  Bss.  647.  Joint  resolution  to  eetabllsh 

the  Tule  Elk  National  WUdlife  Refuge;   to 

the  Committee    on   Merchant    Marine    and 

Fisheries. 

ByMr.ESHLSMAN: 
HJ.  Rea.  648.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
ta  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buUdlngs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   OARMA'TZ    (for  himself.   Mr. 
DiNOKLL,  and  Mr.  Pxllt)  : 
H.  J.  Res.  649.   Joint   resolution   amending 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967  In 
Older  to  Initiate  action  to  resolve  the  reciu-- 
rlng  problem  of  seizures  of  U.S.  fishing  ves- 
sels, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
HJ. Res. 660.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  Satiuday  in  May  of  each  year  as 
"Plre  Service  Recognition  Day",  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 
HJ. Res. 661.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  calendar  week  be- 
ginning on  May  30.  1971,  and  ending  on  June 
6.  1971,  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  8CHNEEBELI: 
H.  J.  Res.  652.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  FaAsxs) : 
H.  J.  Ree.  558.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
tat  the  designation  of  the  calendar  month  of 
May  1971,  as  "Human  Development  Month"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Collier,  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Gtjdb,  Mr.  McClort,  and 
Mr.  St  Germain)  : 


H.  Con.  Ree.  261.  Concurrent  resolution 
proposing  unconditional,  large-scale  repa- 
triation of  enemy  prisoners  of  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RARICK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ScHicrrz,  and  Mr.  Roussklot)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  262.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  offer  sanctuary  in  the  United 
States  to  antl-Communlst  South  Vietnamese 
from  the  bestiality  and  tyranny  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.   Con.   Res.   263.   Concurrent   resolution 
designating  the  last  full  week  in  July  of  1971 
as  "National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers'  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.   Con.   Ree.   264.   Concurrent  resolution 
to  designate  the  calendar  week  of  May  10. 
1971.  as  "Voluntary  Overseas  Aid  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.   ABZUG: 
H.  Res.  378.  Resolution  to  provide  for  an 
investigation    by    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary  of  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfornla: 
R.   Ree.   379.   Reaolutlon   commemorating 
the  60th  anniversary  of  Torrance,  OaUf..  as 
a  general  law  city;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BADILLO: 
H.  Res.  380.  Resolution  directing  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Government    Op>eratlons   to   In- 
vestigate the  failure  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  take  timely,  effective  steps 
to  ban  the  use  of  contaminated  intravenous 
solutions  manufactured  by  Abbott  Labora- 
tories;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.    Res.    381.    Resolution    to    express   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty 
and    Jurisdiction    over    the    Panama    Canal 
Zone;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   HUNGATE    (for    himself,   Mr. 
ANNtTNZio,  Mr.  Brinklet,  Mr.  Ctjl- 
VXR,  Mr.  Galifianakis,  Mrs.  Grasso, 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mr.  Long  of  Louis- 
iana.  Mr.    Perkins,    Mr.   Qua,   and 
Mr.  Waggonner)  : 
H.  Res.  382.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  release  appropriated   public   works 
funds   now  frozen;    to   the   Committee   on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  HUNGA"TE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fascell) : 
H.  Res.  383.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  release  appropriated   public  works 
funds  now  frozen;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.  Res.  384.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  set 
aside  a  portion  of  the  gallery  for  the  use  of 
scholars  engaged  in  studies  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  386.  Resolution  to  change  House 
rules  relating  to  election  of  committee 
chairmen;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

112.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  ratify- 
ing the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age  and 
older;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

113.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
relative  to  permitting  McCormlck  County, 
S.C.,  to  share  In  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
sale  of  electric  power  generated  at  the  Clark 
Hill  hydroelectric  facility;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7450  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  German  D. 
Anulacion;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  7461.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Corentln 
Georges   Tatepo;    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.R.  7452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Ferrante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7463.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Sara 
Laredo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJl.  7464.  A  bfll  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Paola 
Fontana  and  her  son,  Olrolamo  Fontana;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIKLSON: 
HJl.  7465.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Christine  Mxinoz  de  Reyes  and  Juan  Pedro 
Reyes-Mtinoz;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRBY: 
H.R.  7456.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucia  S. 
David;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  7487.  A  bin  authorizing  the  President 
to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  OREEN  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  7468.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of   Piero 
Andrenl  and  Ltilgla  Andrenl;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIEII} : 
HJl.  7469.  A  bin   authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Harry 
S.   Truman;    to  the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  O'MJULL: 
HJl.  7460.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Benito. 
Rosarla,    and    Benedetto    Blscontl;    to    tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7461.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Gerardo 

LoPllato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 

HJl.  7462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pureza 

Ruiz  Langulsan;   to  the  Committee  on  tbe 

Judiciary. 


SElSi ATE— Wednesday,  AprU  7,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  A(7nNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  come  to  order. 


Under  the  previous  order  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  257,  as  amended, 
the  Senate  stands  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  April  14,  1971,  at  10  aJn. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    10    KlIL., 
WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  14,   1971 

Thereupon  (at  10  o'cIocIe  and  14  sec- 
onds ajn.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Wednesday.  April  14,  1971,  at  10  ajn. 
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CLEVELAND  HILL  MIDDLE 
BEQUESTS  APRIL  30  PI.KDQ 
ALLEGIANCE  TO  OUR  FLAG 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  7,  1971 


SCHOOL 


E  OP 
lt)AY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATtVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1971     \ 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  aiiother 
school  In  the  39th  Congressional  District, 
the  aeveland  Hill  Middle  School  of 
Cheektowaga.  N.Y.,  has  indicated  i|s  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  I  recently  Intro- 
duced which  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  April  30,  1971,  as  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  Our  Flag  Day.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  mor  col- 
leagues the  following  letter  and  nrocla- 
mation  I  have  received  from  a  Cleve- 
land mil  Middle  School  studeni  Ray 
Siskal,  urging  that  appropriate  action  be 
taken  in  order  that  this  proclaiiation 
may  be  made : 

Clxvixano  Hsx  MmoLx  School^ 

Cheektotoaga,  'NT. 
Hon.  Jack  P.  Kxicp. 

U.S.  Representative,   Houae  of  Beprfaenta- 

tivea  Building,  Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Sb:  We  wovild  11^  you  to  hel^  make 

April  30th  Pledge  of  Allegiance  Day  ^or  all 

cmidren  In  all  sdioolB  In  the  United  Btates. 

Please  read  the  attached  proclamatl()n.  We 

Icnow   that   after   reading   It.   will   wint   to 

help  us  In  our  patriotic  endeavor. 

Youis  truly. 

Rat  Si^kai. 

Pboclamation  to  th«  Congkbss  or  ■ 
Untixs  States  or  Amxkica 

Whereas,  on  April  30,  1789  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington took  the  oath  of  offlce  and  wa&  inau- 
gurated as  the  first  President  of  the  tTolted 
States. 

Whereas,  George  Washington  was  tbe  only 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Inaugurated  on  April  30th. 

Whereas,  April  30, 1802  Congress  pasaed  the 
first  enabling  act  authorizing  the  peqple  of 
the  eastern  division  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory to  hold  a  convention  and  fr$me  a 
constitution  in  order  to  become  a  sta^e.  and 
a  precedent  was  set  In  helping  Ohlo'ai  gain- 
ing Its  statehood,  followed  by  the  sai^e,  set 
for  the  rest  of  the  states  In  this  territory. 

Whereas,  on  April  30,  1803  the  tTnlted 
States  of  America,  under  the  leadentilp  of 
President  Thomas  Jefferson,  made  lt»  first 
territorial  expansion  by  purchasing  928,000 
square  miles  of  land  (doubling  the  size  of  the 
United  States  by  peaceful  means)  known  as 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  which  land  eventu- 
ally was  divided  Into  the  states  of  Ml<Bourl, 
Nebraska.  Iowa,  Arkansas.  North  Qakota. 
South  Dakota,  most  of  Louisiana,  Kansas. 
Minnesota.  Montana.  Wyoming  and  p^rts  of 
Colorado  and  Oklahoma.  | 

Whereas,  on  April  30,  1812.  the  stite  of 
Louisiana  was  admitted  Into  the  Unlpn. 

Whereas,  on  April  30,  1889  Congress  fixed 
this  date  of  April  30th  3S  a  national  hpUday 
to  celebrate  the  Inauguration  of  <>eorge 
Washlntgon  as  the  first  President  i^f  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Whereas,  on  April  30.  1970  the  pnxSama- 
t!on  sen*  by  Mrs.  Irene  Prlore's  Third  Graders 
of  Obaektowags.  New  York,  requesting  that 
April  30,  1070  be  proclaimed  as  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance to  Out  Flag  Day  in  the  United  Btates 
of  America  for  an  school  children  In  all 
schools  of  our  nation,  was  read  in  Corgreas. 


Whereas,  schools,  community  leaders  and 
citizens  In  all  50  states  of  our  nation  re- 
sponded by  letter,  telephone  and  telegram 
to  the  Cheektowaga.  New  York  Third  Grad- 
ers that  they  wished  to  participate  Ln  this 
unified  promise  of  loyalty  at  1:30  P.M.  East- 
em  Savings  Time  so  children's  voices  might 
echo  throughout  the  land. 

Therefore.  We,  the  boys  and  girls  of  Cleve- 
land Hill  Middle  School  do  hereby  ask  the 
Hon.  Jack  Kemp  to  proclaim  each  ^^>rll 
30th  as  an  annual  special  school  day  to  honor 
our  nation  and  its  flag  in  school  by  song, 
speech  and  activities  planned  by  the  faculty 
and  students  of  each  Individual  school. 

We  request  that  this  proclamation  be  made 
known  to  all  the  schools  of  our  nation  so 
that  aU  the  school  children  may  have  the 
pride  and  honor  to  help  plan  a  dignified 
program  for  their  own  schools.  We  believe 
that  by  encouraging  children  to  have  the 
pleasture  of  Involvement  in  planning  a  pro- 
gram for  April  30th  each  year  that  we  are 
taking  a  positive  approach  toward  building 
better  attitudes  in  school  children  and  plan- 
ning for  better  citizens  and  leaders  of  the 
future. 


ALBERT   N.   JACKSON 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

last  Thursday  we  were  all  shocked  at  the 
sudden  death  of  Albert  N.  Jackson.  Al- 
ways a  civic  leader  in  Dallas,  his  death 
marks  a  real  loss  to  our  city. 

Albert  was  my  good  frioid.  I  liked  him 
because  he  was  genuine,  knowledgeable, 
and  always  working  to  help  us  build  a 
better  community. 

You  win  be  interested  In  this  fine  edi- 
torial of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  of 
April  2,  1971: 

AijKST  N.  Jacksoit 

There  are  many  ways  and  of  varying  de- 
gree In  which  a  man  can  serve  his  fellow 
man.  We  bellere  one  of  the  best  Is  In  the 
capacity  of  an  able,  conscientious,  dedicated 
professional  Journalist. 

It  was  in  that  capacity  that  Albert  N. 
Jackson  chooe  to  serve  his  fellowmen.  And 
Albert  Jackson  served  them  thus  In  the 
highest  degree. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Thursday.  Mr. 
Jackson  held  tha  position  of  vice  chairman 
of  the  board  of  The  Times  Herald  Printing 
Company.  Bat  he  had  reached  that  position 
through  nearly  half  a  century  of  service  with 
The  Times  Herald  as  a  reporter,  as  an  editor 
and  then  as  a  company  executive. 

But  we  who  knew  him  best  rwnember  htm 
best  for  his  work  as  a  reporter  and  political 
writer.  And  of  all  his  positions,  he  was 
proudest  of  having  been  a  good  reporter.  The 
fact  Is  that  he  was  more  than  just  a  good 
reporter.  As  the  publisher  of  this  newspaper. 
Jamas  T.  Chambers,  Jr.,  a  long-time  parsonal 
friend,  said  "Albert  was  the  most  profes- 
sional Journalist  rve  ever  known.  He  was  a 
mMlculous  j'epoi't«' — the  smallest  details 
wer«  all  there  In  his  storlas" 

Mr.  Jackson  spent  sonze  15  years  of  his 
career  as  a  Journalist  reporting  Dallas  mu- 
oldpal  affairs.  And  l*  was  there  that  he  made 
probably  his  greatest  contribution  to  the 
people  of  this  city 

Mr.  Jackaon  came  into  this  field  of  Jour- 


nallam  at  the  time  the  City  of  DaUas  vu 
beginning  Ita  tranaltlon  from  a  compara- 
tlvely  small  dty  to  a  great  metropolis.  And 
through  his  scrupulously  honest  reporting 
and  more,  through  his  campaigning  for  good 
government,  through  his  advice  and  consul- 
tation with  civic  leaders  of  the  city,  Albert 
Jackson  had  a  major  hand  In  helping  Uib- 
Ion  and  encourage  the  exceUent  city  govern- 
ment DaUas  has  enjoyed  for  so  many  yean 

But  Albert  Jackson's  influence  for  good  In 
government  went  far  beyond  the  city  liniia 
of  Dallas.  Over  the  years  he  became  the 
friend  of  governors  and  other  sUte  ofBdala 
of  congressional  leaders  and  of  presidents. 
All  of  them  sought  his  advice  and  counsel, 
not  only  on  political  matters  but  in  the 
broader  matters  of  sUte,  at  all  leveU  of  gov. 
emment.  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 

Por  they  recognized  Ln  Albert  Jackson,  u 
did  all  of  his  legion  of  friends,  a  man  not 
only  of  consummate  political  acumen  but  of 
fundamental  wisdom  as  well,  a  wisdom 
which  grew  out  of  a  deep  understanding  of, 
and  a  deep  sympathy  for,  people. 

These  characteristics  were  manifest  in  the 
great  hoat  of  persons  who  knew  him  as  s 
friend.  Indeed,  hundreds  upon  hiindreds  of 
persona,  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the  highest, 
will  mourn  his  passing. 

This  dty,  this  state,  the  nation,  and  most 
of  all,  this  newspaper,  will  miss  him.  All  of 
these  and  all  of  the  multitude  of  people  who 
were  hla  friends  are  better  for  his  having 
Uved  among  us. 


UNITED  STATES  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
INDOCHINA  HAS  BECOME  AMER- 
ICA'S MALEDICTION 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or   MXCSTOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadav.  April  8,  1971 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  woald 
question  the  national  malaise  over  this 
war.  It  is  evident  in  every  comer  of  the 
Nation  and  every  segment  of  society. 
The  extent  of  despair  knows  no  bound- 
aries. It  transcends  all  vocations,  the 
rich,  the  poor,  black  and  white. 

It  was  the  late  Senator  Arthur  Van- 
denberg  who  once  commented: 

It  la  eaUer  to  be  critical  than  to  be  cor- 
rect. 

His  statement  of  more  tian  20  years 
ago  is  most  appropriate  today. 

During  the  91st  Congress  tills  body 
initiated  its  long  overdue  concern  and 
desire  for  a  larger  role  with  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  our  in- 
ternational affairs.  Subsequently,  a  mul- 
titude of  proposals  for  the  disengagemait 
of  American  forces  from  Indochina  have 
been  put  forth  in  an  attempt  to  affect  a 
cliange  in  our  involvement  in  this  con- 
flict. It  is  disquieting  and  disturbing  that 
recent  public  discussion  has  to  a  major 
degree,  been  simplified  to  a  polarized  po- 
sition presenting  only  an  early  and  spe- 
ctac  deadline  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
US.  troops  and  suggesting  that  subse- 
quently without  any  additional  effort  all 
other  problems  would  somehow  be  re- 
solved. Unfortunately  no  such  simple 
panacea  will  work. 


Afnl  7,  1971 


The  purpose  of  this  discussion  la  to  de- 
lineate the  many  variables  affecting  the 
situation,  and  to  suggest  a  more  sys- 
tematic approach  leading  to  the  disen- 
gagement of  armies,  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, the  exchange  of  prisoners,  the 
placement  of  refugees,  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  countryside  in  Indochina. 

Unquestionably  President  Nixon  in- 
herited a  tremendous  burden  when  he  as- 
sumed the  Presidency.  How  to  deal  vrtth 
a  cruel  and  senseless  Asian  war  that  has 
taken  45,000  American  dead,  wounded 
another  290,000  Americans  and  cost  our 
Nation  $100  billion,  is  a  subject  that  has 
demanded  and  received  much  of  his  at- 
tention. The  Nixon  administration  has 
had  many  successes  in  respect  to  end- 
ing our  involvement.  I  say  this  not  be- 
cause the  President  is  a  Republictui,  and 
we  are  of  the  same  party,  but  because  he 
has  succeeded  where  his  predecessor 
failed.  The  only  Americsm  President  to 
start  to  bring  boys  back  from  Vietnam  is 
Richard  Nixon.  Today  troop  levels  are  at 
one-half  of  what  they  were  when  he 
took  ofBce.  This  is  a  major  achievement. 
He  deserves  our  congratulations — not  our 
continued  criticism. 

The  President  is  about  to  make  a  ma- 
jor annoimcement  on  his  Indochina 
policies.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  It  will 
be  one  of  substantial  deescalation  and 
withdrawal.  I  know  this  is  the  prayer  of 
each  and  every  American.  For  too  long 
we  have  been  told  of  the  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel,  but  it  is  always  shrouded 
in  fog. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  many  who 
disagree  with  the  approach  which  the 
President  will  announce.  But  it  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  who  disagree  to  put 
their  critique  and  criticism  in  construc- 
tive form,  rather  than  simply  to  con- 
demn. The  coimtry  has  had  Its  fill  of 
demagoguery  and  handwringing  on  Viet- 
nam. What  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent must  provide  is  partnership,  not 
competition.  The  responsibility  for  get- 
ting out  of  Vietnam  is  ours  to  share. 
With  this  in  mind,  we  can  and  must  work 
toward  emphasizing  the  opportunities 
for  peace  and  deemphasize  the  divisive 
rhetoric. 

New  initiatives  for  peace  must  be 
taken.  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  for  Con- 
gress to  participate  In  exploring  these 
new  avenues  for  peace.  It  may  well  be 
presumptuous  to  put  forth  yet  one  more 
"peace  proposal,"  but  I  strongly  feel  my 
responsibility  to  discuss  some  of  the  is- 
sues in  Vietnam  which  have  all  too 
frequently  been  forgotten  in  the  massive 
public  rhetoric.  The  "initiative"  I  am 
proposing  here  not  put  forth  as  any 
"sure  cure"  or  as  a  simple  answer  to  a 
««nplicated  war— it  is  meant  to  be  a 
preliminary  systematic  approach  on 
which  a  stable  peace  can  be  built. 

I  am  therefore  today  introducing  the 
following  resolution : 

Whereas,  The  House  of  Representatives  be- 
lieves that  each  Member  of  Congress  shares 
with  the  President  the  responsibility  for 
cratlnaed  mlUtary  Involvement  In  Indo- 
china and  for  ending  It.  Therefore  we  pro- 
pose: ^ 

That  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Congress  that 
•  date  certain  of  June  30.  1972  be  estab- 
Uhed  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  TJJS.  forces 
in  Indochina  provided  that  In   the   Inter- 
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venlng  time:  (a)  Immediate  steps  be  Initi- 
ated through  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  for  the  Identification  and 
exchange  of  all  prisoners  of  war  held  In 
Indochina,  (b)  that  through  a  United  Na- 
tions Special  Commission,  or  a  group  of 
neutral  nations,  a  cease  fire  be  established 
between  the  parties  involved,  (c)  that  this 
government  working  through  the  United 
Nations  or  a  group  of  neutral  nations,  seek 
a  free  and  independent  election  In  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  In  October,  1971,  (d) 
that  Immediate  steps  be  taken  through  the 
United  Nations  Ofllce  of  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  for  the  Immediate  placement  of 
refugees  In  Indochina,  (e)  that  Immediate 
steps  be  Initiated  to  re-actlvate  the  United 
Nations  RehabUltatlon  and  Relief  Associa- 
tion In  order  that  an  extensive  program  of 
rebuilding  Indochina  be  started  upon  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  state  Its  Inten- 
tion to  appropriate  fimds  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  be  used  specifically  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Indochina. 

The  essence  of  this  proposal  Is  not  only 
in  setting  a  date  certain  for  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  Vietnam,  but 
in  relating  that  withdrawal  to  the  tan- 
gential but  essential  issues  which  must 
be  involved  if  a  stable  peace  is  to  follow. 
The  date  Itself  is  less  Important  than 
the  relationship  between  all  the  many 
factors.  Indeed,  It  should  be  noted  that 
last  week  I  indicated  my  willingness  to 
work  for  withdrawal  by  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year.  This  resolution  sets  a  time 
6  months  later  In  June  of  next  year.  Like 
all  Americans,  I  hope  that  the  former 
date  can  be  met  and  will  work  with  that 
goal  in  mind.  However,  practical  advice 
and  briefings  have  indicated  some  doubt 
as  to  the  logistic  possibilities  for  the 
earlier  time.  My  resolution  therefore 
states  June  30,  1972,  as  the  absolute, 
outside  acceptable  time  limit  for  our 
withdrawal.  I  am  personally  convinced 
that  if  the  other  sections  of  my  resolution 
are  Implemented,  the  much  earlier  with- 
drawal can  be  achieved. 

Any  peace  Initiative  must.  In  my  view, 
follow  three  guidelines  if  it  is  to  be 
successful. 

First,  and  most  Important,  it  must  be 
flexible.  Rigid  guidelines  are  rarely 
amenable  to  negotiation  and  frequently 
result  in  a  hardening  of  position  on  both 
sides  rather  than  reaching  any  agree- 
ment.  Second,  negotiations  must  appear 
to  have  been  Initiated  by  both  sides.  To 
end  any  limited  war,  especially  the  one 
in  Indochina,  it  Is  essential  that  the  ad- 
versaries be  able  convincingly  to  claim 
that  their  own  initiatives  were  respon- 
sible for  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Addi- 
tionally, each  must  be  able  to  make  a 
convincing  argument  to  its  people  that 
the  results  of  the  negotiated  settlement 
are  to  its  advantage  and,  that  it  has,  in 
fact,  gained  what  it  has  been  fighting 
for.  Third,  each  side  must  be  able  to  have 
confidence  In  the  word  of  the  other  side. 
Despite  2  years  at  the  peace  table  in 
Paris,  It  is  clear  that  such  mutual  con- 
fidence has  yet  to  be  achieved.  In  my 
view  this  confidence  can  best  be  built 
through  a  series  of  small,  readily  identi- 
fiable steps,  each  agreed  upon  in  advance, 
and  each  leading  to  further  negotiations. 

As  indicated  above  I  propose  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress  Jointly  declare  that  It  is  the 
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Intention  of  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw all  ground,  sea,  and  air  forces  from 
Indochina  on  or  before  June  30.  1972. 
The  announcement  of  a  date  certain  for 
withdrawal  is.  In  my  opinion,  the  single 
necessary  step  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  initiate  full  and  fruitful  dis- 
cussions in  Paris  on  the  many  other  vital 
issues  affecting  the  future  of  this  war- 
torn  section  of  the  world. 

Although  I  favor  announcing  a  date 
certain,  there  need  not  be  a  prior  public 
announcement  in  the  manner  in  which 
troops  are  to  be  withdrawn.  This,  as  well 
as  so  many  other  questions  involving  the 
American  commitment,  should  immedi- 
ately become  part  of  the  negotiation 
process.  For  example,  50,000  troops  might 
leave  by  z  date,  in  exchange  for  an 
agreement  by  North  Vietnam  to  cease 
using  certain  portions  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail.  Or  75,000  troops  might  be 
withdrawn  for  the  release  of  American 
prisoners.  All  prisoners  held  by  the  South 
VieUiEimese  might  be  released  upon  the 
acceptance  by  both  adversaries  of  a  full 
cease-fire.  The  date  for  complete  with- 
drawal might  be  advanced  considerably 
by  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  NorUi 
to  both  a  cease-fire,  and  the  release  of 
all  prisoners  on  both  sides.  The  combina- 
tions are  endless.  Each  can  be  taken  in 
small  or  large  steps  and  be  quickly  veri- 
fied by  both  governments. 

In  every  case,  the  "concessions"  can  be 
claimed  as  peace  initiatives,  by  all  af- 
fected governments.  Since  the  combina- 
tion of  concessions  are  extensive,  Uie  pro- 
posal is  flexible  in  allowing  concessions 
at  any  point  of  negotiations,  and  as  they 
appear  appropriate. 

My  proposal,  however,  does  not  end 
with  the  military  questions  of  with- 
drawal. It  also  addresses  itself  to  the  is- 
sues remsilning  when  the  last  American 
soldier  leaves  Indochina.  For  the  most 
part,  my  resolution  calls  for  additional 
actions  to  be  taken  by  the  United  Naticnis 
or  a  "group  of  neutral  nations"  to  aid  in 
resolution  of  several  difficult  problems.  It 
may  well  be  that  some  of  these  questions 
can  be  settled  among  the  parties  at  the 
Paris  talks  among  themselves.  But  his- 
tory has  Indicated  that  outside  forces  are 
frequently  most  helpful  In  reaching 
agreement. 

Three  immediate  issues  fall  into  the 
category  of  those  which  can  be  solved  by 
mutually  agreed  upon  action  as  part  of 
the  Paris  talks,  or  issues  which  the  out- 
side world  can  assist  in  solving.  The  first, 
and  probably  most  obvious  of  these,  is  the 
identification  and  exchange  of  prisoners 
of  war  which  are  held  by  both  sides.  As 
indicated  above,  we  would  be  well  ad- 
vised not  to  put  preconditions  on  this — 
but  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  negotiation 
process — a  step  which  can  be  taken  to 
prove  the  good  faith  of  all  involved.  Be- 
cause the  efforts  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  have  been  rejected  out  of 
hand,  I  have  suggested  the  United  Na- 
tions Human  Rights  Commission  as  one 
possible  intermediary.  Also,  appropriate 
might  be  neutral  nations,  or  allied  na- 
tions which  are  not  directly  involved  in 
the  fighting — such  as  Britain  and  Yugo- 
slavia— who  might  agree  to  accept  in- 
terim responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
prisoners. 
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Second,  an  early  cease-fire  would  ob- 
viously be  helpful  to  both  sides  in  t  ring- 
ing the  war  to  an  earlier  end.  The  e:tperi- 
ence  of  outside  influence  In  the  Middle 
East  in  bringing  about  a  cease-flrcj  even 
though  an  uneasy  one,  might  wel|  be  a 
useful  guide  and  again  either  the  United 
Nations  or  a  group  of  nations  coul4  help 
reach  an  agreement.  The  other  nations 
of  the  "big  four"  might  well  work!  con- 
structively in  this  role  since  Brltalh  has 
generally  supported  the  United  States, 
Russia  has  generally  supported  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  French' have 
generally  been  critical  of  both  sides. 

Third,  there  is  a  broad  commitment  to 
free  and  independent  elections  in  thp  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  this  fall.  My  prqposal 
would  urge  that  outside  observers  ^e  in- 
timately involved  in  the  election  process 
in  order  to  verify  Its  validity.  I  dp  not 
propose  that  an  outside  force  actually 
conduct  the  elections,  but  that  worldwide 
scrutiny  of  the  election  process  i)iight 
limit  both  politically  motivated  charges 
of  bias  and  actual  practice  of  bia.s  i^  the 
election  process.  I 

The  final  two  steps  of  my  proposal  are 
written  to  specifically  involve  the  Imited 
Nations.  I  do  not  choose  the  U.lf.  for 
these  heavy  responsibilities  on  the  Ibasis 
of  intuitive  judgment,  but  rather  lafter 
a  careful  examination  of  the  record},  The 
accomplishments  of  the  U.N.  in  hiutiani- 
tarian.  social  and  economic  restorBtion 
a~e  abundant  and  impressive.  Aijyone 
who  has  ever  analyzed  or  researched  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations,  particularly 
after  World  War  n  or  Korea,  will  ^nd  a 
surfeit  of  facts  to  substantiate  this. 

Once  hostilities  have  ceased,  I  believe 
it  is  the  U.N.  that  can  sucessfullyj  lead 
the  struggle  to  promote  ordei.  health. 
justice  and  prosperity  in  Indochiiia.  If 
we  are  to  replace  the  helicopter  j  with 
the  housing  development  as  a  symbol  of 
power,  the  Job  can  be  done  most  eCB- 
ciently  and  effectively  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

It  was  the  late  Ambassador  to  the  D.N., 
Adlai  Stevenson,  who  once  observed: 

If  the  tTN  did  not  exist  It  would  have  to  be 
Invented. 

At  this  particular  moment  in  history, 
I  believe  this  to  be  an  extremelj  apt 
statement. 

A  full  year  and  a  half  before  Germany 
surrendered  but  with  ultimate  victory  in 
sight,  44  nations  signed  an  agreement  at 
the  White  House,  establishing  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  became  commonly  known  there  if  ter 
as  UNRRA.  Its  specific  purpose  was  to 
bring  aid  and  relief  to  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries  that  were  overrun  by 
the  enemies  of  the  United  Nations. j  The 
mission  then  was  to  end  famine,  riestl- 
lence,  devwtation  and  disease  in  ^ese 
nations.  ] 

At  the  peak  of  UNRRA  operations, 
there  were  five  types  of  oflBces  and  pils- 
sions  and  a  staff  of  nearly  25,00^,  as 
follows. 

1.  Washington  Headquarters.  Thl^  was 
the  administrative  center  for  the  organi- 
zation. 
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2.  Eurc^ean  Regional  Office,  in  Lon- 
don. Supervised  all  offices,  missions,  and 
displaced  persons  operations  in  both  the 
Middle  East  and  Europe. 

3.  Servicing  Offices  and  Missions. 
Twenty-nine  of  these  around  the  globe 
engaged  in  recruiting  personnel,  proc- 
essing supplies,  expediting  the  shipment 
of  goods,  providing  to  the  various  gov- 
ernments health  and  welfare  services. 

4.  Missions  to  Receiving  Coimtries. 
Sixteen  of  these  advising  governments  on 
the  preparation  of  requests  to  UNRRA 
for  supplies  and  their  use  and  distribu- 
tion thereof  within  the  Nation  Gave 
technical  advice  on  health,  welfare,  and 
both  Industrial  and  agricultural  rehabili- 
tation. 

5.  Displaced  Persons  Operation  in 
Germany,  under  ERO  Supervision.  Deal- 
ing In  repatriation  and  care  of  displaced 
persons  in  cooperation  with  the  military 
command. 

One  of  the  spin-offs  of  UNRRA,  was  its 
assistance  to  refugees.  Help  for  the  refu- 
gee, under  international  sponsorship 
dates  back  much  further.  It  can  be  traced 
to  the  League  of  Nations,  in  1921.  The 
pattern  established  then  has  been  fol- 
lowed for  decades.  For  the  most  pcirt,  we 
have  seen  nonpermanent  international 
and  intergovernmental  agencies  solve 
each  problem  as  It  arose.  However, 
since  1951,  the  United  Nations  Office  of 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  has 
been  continuously  operating  under  a 
mandate  which  is  purely  humanitarian, 
and  exclusively  nonpolitical.  I  believe  its 
praiseworthy  accomplishments  should 
continue  after  Vietnam.  The  high  com- 
missioner has  become  the  international 
protector  of  refugees.  The  refugee  prob- 
lem was  large  scale  after  World  War  n. 
and  Korea.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
It  will  be  any  different  this  time.  It  makes 
sense  that  this  office  of  the  U  JJ.  carry  on 
its  work  and  assist  those  who  have  be- 
come displaced  as  a  result  of  the  fighting 
in  Indochina. 

Mr.  l^jeaker,  there  Is  no  panacea  for 
Vietnam.  The  proposal  I  offer  is  not  put 
forth  as  one.  Without  a  doubt  it  can  be 
improved.  Nor  is  it  offered  as  a  complete 
solution  to  our  present  situation.  It  does 
offer  a  more  comprehensive  approach 
than  which  has  been  presented  in  many 
current  proposals. 

It  answers  the  problem  regarding  with- 
drawal by  setting  a  fixed  date  certain. 

It  deals  with  the  prisoners  of  war. 
those  held  by  all  parties. 

It  meets  the  problem  of  the  placement 
of  reftigees. 

And  it  gets  to  the  task  of  rebuilding 
these  wEU'-devastafced  countries. 

Hopefully,  It  is  a  proposal  with  a  firm 
foundation  on  which  to  build. 

I  believe  the  time  is  here  when  we  need 
to  get  back  on  that  road  toward  an  un- 
alterable exit  from  Indochina.  We  need 
not  have  a  crescendoing  political  chal- 
lenge to  the  President's  war  power.  We 
need  not  imderscore  devlsiveness.  We 
must  come  up  with  a  plan  that  will  end 
this  war,  return  the  prisoners  to  their 
loved  ones,  find  solutions  for  the  home- 
less refugee,  and  rehabilitate  these  na- 
tions. 
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If  this  be  our  mission,  we  will  be  deal 
Ing  honorably  with  the  damage  a  great 
country  has  caused  in  a  tragic  conflict 

This  then  is  our  challenge. 

Questions  and  Answers  about  the 
"ESCH  miTIATIVE" 

Q.  Isn't  the  fact  that  you  are  setting  a 
"date  certain"  of  June  30,  1972  In  direct 
conflict  with  Presidential  policy? 

A.  Not  necessarily  so.  The  President  has 
indicated  his  intention  to  continue  to  with- 
draw  troops  so  that  troop  levels,  barring  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  will  be  at  a  minimum 
level.  This  concept  behind  the  ESCH  INITIA- 
TIVE proposes  that  we  set  a  date  now  so 
that  negotiations  can  begin  now  sind  we  can 
start  to  exchange  prisoners,  arrange  for  fret 
elections,   place   refugees,   and   rehabUltate 

Q.  Hasn't  this  been  tried  before? 

A,  Not  directly  In  this  context.  This  pro- 
posal says  "we  are  getting  out  of  Vietnam 
by  Jione  30,  1972."  Now  we  are  asking  other 
nations  to  accept  responsibility  to  become 
Involved  in  the  other  substantive  and  equally 
vital  Issues.  For  too  long  we've  had  a  hang- 
up  with  the  date,  and  have  failed  to  talk 
about  equally  great  Issues. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  the  North  Viet- 
namese win  respond? 

A.  Por  the  first  time  we  are  giving  a  defi- 
nite timetable  on  withdrawal. 

Q.  Is  UNRRA  the  most  effective  method 
of  rehabilitation? 

A.  In  my  opinion,  an  unequlv<ocal  yes.  It 
has  a  proven  track  record.  The  machinery  U 
there.  It  only  must  be  re-actlvated.  UNRRA 
tested  the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations  In 
Europe.  A  new  UNRRA  can  test  the  c^)aclty 
of  the  UN  In  Indo-Chlna. 

Addressing  himself  to  the  UNRRA 
challenge  back  in  those  dark  days  of  the 
Second  World  War,  Dean  Acheson 
observed : 

It  Is  a  great  task — one  worthy  of  a  great 
organization. 

The  UNRRA  concept  has  worked  in 
the  past,  for  the  common  good,  it  can 
again. 

Q.  How  do  you  re-actlvate  tTNRRA? 

A.  I  intend  to  explore  this  In  the  next  few 
weeks  with  Ambassador  Bush. 

Q.  How  would  It  be  financed? 

A.  By  member  nations  of  the  UN,  with 
major  oontributlons  from  the  United  States, 
After  World  War  n,  UNRRA  contributions 
totalled  $3.8  billion.  The  greatest  amount* 
cam©  from  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
Canada.  TTie  U.S.  bears  great  responsibilities 
In  this  part  of  the  world  and  my  resolution 
would  pledge  full  U.8.  appropriations. 

Q.  Who  would  have  the  responsibility  for 
the  cease-fire? 

A.  Either  a  Commission  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  a  group  of  Nations. 

Q.  What  about  free  elections? 

A.  This  Is  very  important.  The  United 
States  must  do  all  It  can  to  assure  open, 
fair,  and  free  elections  In  October  1971.  We 
cannot  afford  anything  less.  Outside  ob- 
servers should  be  encouraged  from  nationa 
throughout  the  world. 

Q.  Is  the  withdrawal  of  troops  by  the 
United  States  contingent  upon  the  release  of 
prisoners? 

A.  Absolutely,  and  It  Is  ao  stated  within 
the  resolution  Itaelf. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  an  announce- 
ment by  our  Government  that  we  are 
going  to  withdraw  by  June  30,  1972,  and 
I  have  incorporated  the  precondition 
that  steps  be  taken  to  initiate  the  release 
of  prisoners  of  war  on  both  sides  prior 
to  that  date. 
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CONCERNS  ABOUT  FAMILY  ASSIST- 
ANCE  FROM  A  STATE  WELFARE 
DIRECTOR 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MINKESOTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Mesms  Committee  is  now  considering 
welfare  reform  legislation  which  would 
establish  a  Federal  assistance  payment 
of  $2,400  for  a  family  of  four. 

Recently,  the  welfare  director  for  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  Morris  Hursh,  con- 
tacted me  to  express  concern  about  the 
bill  as  it  Is  now  taking  shape  in  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Hursh  is  particularly  disturbed 
about  the  proposed  elimination  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  State  supplemental  pay- 
ments. A  copy  of  his  letter  follows: 
State  of  Minnesota, 
Depabtment  op  Public  Weuabe. 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  April  2, 1971. 
Eepreeentatlve  Donald  Praser, 
Bouse  Office  Building, 
WasMnffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Praser:  This  Is  a  follow-up  on 
our  conversation  of  a  few  days  ago  regarding 
the  bill  now  coming  out  of  Ways  and  Means 
with  reference  to  Family  Assistance  and  the 
Adult  Categories  of  Assistance. 

I  was  in  Washington  recently  with  a  few 
other  state  welfare  administrators  and  we 
discussed  the  bUl  at  groat  length  with  the 
top  officials  of  HEW.  So  I  have  a  general  Idea 
of  Its  provisions,  but  not  having  the  actual 
text  makes  It  difficult  for  us  to  estimate  the 
fiscal  effect  on  Mlnneaota. 

In  a  recent  N.Y.  Times  story  there  was  a 
Table  of  estimated  state  savings,  and  Minne- 
sota was  listed  as  saving  $17.3  million.  On 
the  basis  of  what  we  know  about  the  pro- 
posal, our  Research  department  believes  this 
Is  approximately  correct,  although  perhaps 
11  million  high. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  some  oonoems 
about  the  Family  Assistance  part  of  the  bill, 
as  follows: 

The  federal  government  will  pay  a  guaran- 
teed minimum  of  $3400  to  a  family  of  four, 
but  anything  the  state  wishes  to  pay  above 
that  amount  Is  entirely  from  state  funds. 
This  Is  fine  for  the  southern  states  and  other 
low-grant  states,  but  It  doesnt  do  too  much 
for  the  high -grant  states,  such  as  Minnesota, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  etc.  There  Is  also 
the  temptation  for  states  with  a  budget 
above  $2400  to  come  down  to  that  level,  and 
thus  avoid  any  state  payment  whatever.  This 
could  be  roiigh  on  the  recipients. 

Food  stamps  are  cashed  out,  and  that  Is 
O.K.  But  with  a  level  as  low  as  $2400  per  year 
for  a  family  of  four.  It  would  be  a  big  help  to 
the  recipients  If  they  could  get  this  addi- 
tional break.  For  example,  In  Minnesota  our 
budget  Is  about  $3500  for  a  family  of  four 
We  win  have  to  supplement  the  difference 
between  $2400  and  $3500 — or  lower  our 
standard — and  the  $1100  Is  less  than  we  have 
to  pay  now  In  a  similar  case,  but  the  recipi- 
ent win  be  getting  the  same  $3600  he  now 
gets,  but  with  no  bonus  food  stamps — which 
amounts  to  about  $30  per  month. 

Our  big  objection  to  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan — in  the  form  now  taking  shape — is  the 
same  one  we  had  to  the  Plan  considered  In 
the  last  Congress:  It  sets  up  administrative 
machinery  that  seems  unnecessarily  compli- 
cated and  cumbersome,  as  well  as  expensive. 
PAP  will  make  the  $2400  payments;  the 
sutes  will  have  to  supplement  where  they 
wish  a  higher  standard  of  assistance;  and 
now  It  is  proposed  to  turn  over  all  employ- 
able persona  (working  poor,  unemployed 
lathers  and  AFDC  mothers]  to  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Labor.  DOL  will  not  only  handle 
training  and  employment,  but  also  deter- 
mine suitability  for  T  &  E,  and  will  make  the 
assistance  payments  (supplemental]  to  all 
the  families  enrolled  with  DOL.  To  carry  out 
this  function,  we  were  told  that  the  plan  Is 
for  DOL  to  establish  offices  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Just  as  FAP  will  do.  So  then  we  will  have 
a  client  dealing  with  the  county  welfare  of- 
fice, the  FAP  office  and  the  Employment  Of- 
fice. This  doesn't  make  sense  to  me. 

I  coiild  write  at  greater  length,  but  would 
prefer  to  do  so  after  we  have  seen  the  bill. 
and  can  assess  its  effects  on  Minnesota.  Will 
you  please  provide  me  with  a  copy  as  soon  as 
It  Is  Introduced? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Morris  Httrsh, 

Commissioner. 
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MISLEADINQ  THE  CONSUMER 


UNION  CARBIDE  CORP.  AND 
MARIETTA,  OHIO,  PLANT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  24,  I  submitted  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Osborn  of  the  Oil,  Chemical,  and  Atomic 
Workers  Union  concerning  the  activities 
of  the  Union  Carbide  Corp.  in  dealing 
with  Federal  pollution  directives  at  ITS 
Marietta,  Ohio,  plant.  The  corporation's 
Washington  representative  has  since 
then  forwarded  to  me  a  statement  by 
Perry  Wilson,  the  corporation's  president 
defending  the  Union  Carbide  actions  in 
Marietta.  In  the  interest  of  fairness,  I 
feel  that  I  should  present  the  corpora- 
tion's defense  to  my  colleagues: 
Statement  bt  Peret  Wilson 

First,  let  me  assure  you  that  we  did  not, 
and  will  never,  engage  in  any  economic  or  en- 
vironmental blackmail,  and  we  regret  that 
our  January  18,  1971  letter  was  so  Inter- 
preted. Our  letter  to  EPA  Administrator  Wil- 
liam D.  Ruckelshaus  Indicated  oiu*  Intention 
to  come  Into  compliance,  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  the  air  pollution  abatement  recommen- 
dations of  the  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia- 
Marietta,  Ohio  Conference. 

We  pointed  out  that  we  do  not  now  have  at 
hand  the  capability  to  meet  certain  of  the 
Intermediate,  short-term  abatement  recom- 
mendations. We  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  If 
all  other  efforts  failed,  we  would  regretfully 
have  to  shut  down  parts  of  the  operation 
temporarily  In  order  to  con:^>Iy.  This  wo\ild 
be  not  only  unfortunate  from  the  point  of 
view  of  our  employees  and  the  community, 
but  also  the  most  costly  course  of  action  to 
Union  Carbide. 

Therefore,  we  are  exerting  and  will  con- 
tinue to  exert  every  effort  to  avoid  this  solu- 
tion to  our  problem.  In  this  endeavor  we  wel- 
come your  concern  and  that  of  all  other  In- 
terested persons. 

In  order  to  respond  fully  to  your  request, 
I  am  attaching  a  detaUed  memorandum  re- 
viewing all  of  the  factors  Involved  in  air  pol- 
lution control  at  our  Marietta  facilities. 
Should  you,  or  5rour  staff,  have  further  ques- 
tions, we  shall  be  glad  to  respond  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  We  will  also  plan  to  keep  you 
informed  of  the  progress  of  our  efforts. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  Union  Carbide  Cor- 
poration, Including  Its  officers  and  Directors, 
Is  fully  committed  to  effective  and  construc- 
tive action  to  Improve  the  environment.  As 
Individuals  and  as  a  corporation  we  are  pre- 
pared to  act,  at  Marietta  and  elsewhere,  to 
the  limit  of  our  capabilities. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NEW    TORK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mor- 
ton Mlntz.  who  Is  among  the  best  of  a 
growing  number  of  journalists  who 
specialize  In  consumer  reporting,  has 
written  a  perceptive  commentary  on 
President  Nixon's  Pdaruary  1971  con- 
sumer message.  In  the  April  issue  of  the 
Progressive,  Mr.  Mlntz  concludes  that 
the  mo6t  recent  consumer  message  is  a 
retreat  from  relatively  weak  positions 
the  President  had  taken  in  his  first  con- 
sumer message  in  1969. 

I  share  Mr.  Mlntz'  conclusions  and 
concerns.  Immediately  after  the  Presi- 
dent sent  his  latest  consumer  message  to 
Congress,  I  said  that  "Congress  will  re- 
spond, but  not  as  he  anticipates  or  hopes. 
Full  measures,  not  half  measures,  will  be 
coming  very  soon  from  Congress  on  the 
consumer's  behalf.  The  days  of  Indeci- 
sion, confusion,  and  misguided  goals  are 
ended.  This  will  be  a  consumer's  Congress 
despite  the  President  and  not,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  because  of  him." 

Mr.  Mlntz'  article,  entitied  "Mislead- 
ing the  Consumer,"  follows: 

MiSLXAOINO  THE  CONSUMER 

"This  Is  by  far  the  greatest,  most  Impor- 
tant consumer  message  that  any  President 
has  released."  Virginia  H.  Knauer,  Mr.  Nix- 
on's consumer  affairs  adviser,  told  a  news 
conference.  The  message  demonstrates,  she 
continued,  the  President's  "commitment  to 
a  better  world,  a  world  where  quality.  Jus- 
tice, compassion,  and  imderstandlng  are  key 
elements  In  the  marketplace."  If  the  Pair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  applied  to  polit- 
ical bombast,  Mrs.  Knauer  siirely  would  be  no 
less  deserving  of  prosecution  than  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell,  who.  It  will  be  re- 
called, earlier  described  the  President's  State 
of  the  Union  Message  as  nothing  less  than 
"the  most  important  document  since  they 
wrote  the  Constitution." 

At  least  In  Mrs.  BInauer's  case  one  must 
suspect  that  the  purity  of  her  adulation 
of  the  President  Is  not  unalloyed  by  self- 
delusion.  She  Is,  after  all,  a  woman  who  once 
accounted  for  her  first  twenty  months  of 
Federal  service  with  such  weights  and  meas- 
ures as  the  number  of  consumer  bills  pend- 
ing In  Congress,  her  154,980  miles  of  travel 
("I  think  we  can  round  that  out  to  165,000") , 
and  her  five  scrapbocAs  of  clippings  ("which 
are  five  Inches  high" ) .  And  It  may  be  that 
no  one  told  her  that  the  consumer  message 
made  good  sense  only  If  seen  as  a  Presidential 
Instrument  to  maintain  the  flow  of  cam- 
paign contributions  from  the  business  world 
by  using  the  rhetoric  of  consumer  reforms 
to  abort  those  reforms. 

In  significant  respects  the  President  re- 
treated even  from  positions  he  had  taken  In 
his  first  oonsumer  message  In  October,  1969. 
At  that  time — sixteen  months  more  remote 
In  time  from  the  1972  Presidential  election — 
he  rightly  pointed  out  that  existing  Federal 
laws  give  private  citizens  no  standing  to 
bring  suits  as  a  class  against  those  who  de- 
fraud them  In  consumer  transactions.  He 
proposed  legislation  to  permit  class-action 
suits,  with  the  pvovlso  that  either  the  Justice 
Department  or  the  Federal  Trade  Oommls- 
slon  first  had  completed  a  prosecution.  Leav- 
ing aside  the  fight  made  against  the  proviso 
by  Representative  Bob  Eckliardt,  Texas  Dem- 
ocrat, and  others  on  the  ground  tliat  It 
would  Impede  dtlzen  suits,  Mr.  Nixon  In  hla 
new  message  does  not  even  use  the  phrase 
"class   action."   He  propoeea  a  "Oonsumer 
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Fraud  Prevention  Act"  which,  hoii^ever, 
would  permit  such  litigation  "where  appro- 
priate"— an  obviously  rubbery  qualifier.  Fur- 
ther, only  the  Justice  Department,  which  he 
controls  through  his  closest  adviser,  i  John 
Mitchell,  could  "trigger"  a  cla3.s  actloi  suit 
by  completing  a  prosecution;  the  FTcTcould 
not. 

Also  In  1969,  Mr.  Nlzon  spoke  of  th^  need 
for  legislation  to  assiire  the  efficacy,  reliabil- 
ity, and  safety  of  some  6,000  types  of  medloai 
devices — everything  from  emergency  respira- 
tors to  bone  pins,  heart  pacemakers,  aftd  In- 
trauterine devices  for  birth  control.  Hl|  1971 
message  made  no  reference  to  the  siibject. 
However,  aides  have  said  a  bill  would  be 
forthcoming.  j 

In  numerous  other  ways  this  "gr^test, 
most  Important  consumer  message"  resem- 
bled a  modem  breakfast  cereal — over-adver- 
tised, sugar-coated,  and  low  In  nutntl<)n.  As 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  Washlhgton 
Democrat,  pointed  out,  Mr.  Nixon  somehow 
managed  to  Ignore  "the  one  area  of  perhaps 
the  greatest  consumed  frustration  anil  In- 
equlty:  auto  Insurance  abuses." 

To  his  credit,  or,  possibly,  because  he  l^owed 
to  political  necessity,  the  President  pro|)osed 
legislation  to  fix  minimum  safety  standards 
for  consumer  products  used  In  and  afound 
households.  But  again  he  wants  crucial  au- 
thority vested  In  one  of  his  own  appointees — 
In  this  case,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare;  under  this  arrangament 
actual  and  potential  campaign  contrlbiutors 
would  not  And  It  difficult  to  apply  h9at  to 
HEW  through  the  White  House.  Thl$  ap- 
proach was  not  the  one  urged  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  before  It  went 
out  of  business  last  summer;  It  asked  far  an 
iTidependent  commission  to  set  and  enforce 
product-safety  standards.  j 

When  the  President  made  a  bltter-endj  fight 
to  put  O.  Harrold  Carswell  on  the  Supreme 
Cotirt,  he  lost — but  won  support  from  white 
Southerners.  When  he  approved  the  raid  on 
Sontay,  he  failed  to  free  any  POWsi- but 
profitably  Identified  himself  with  their  (^use. 
And  when  In  his  consumer  message  he  con- 
tinued to  resist  creation  of  an  Independent 
consumer  protection  agency,  he  presumably 
knew  he  would  lose,  because  on  CapltoJ  Hill 
there  Is  massive  bipartisan  support  forjsuch 
an  agency — but  presumably  he  also  tnew 
that  grateful  businessmen  would  enress 
their  appreciation  In  the  form  of  campaign 
con/trlbutlons. 

It  would  be  erroneous  and  unfair  to  j  sug- 
gest that  there  are  no  worthwhile  proj^sals 
In  the  message;  there  are.  One  would 
strengthen  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
power  to  act  against  deceptive  practices. 
Even  here,  howeTer,  Mr.  Nixon  would  deny 
the  agency  power  to  Impose  criminal  pen- 
alties for  willful  fraud  and  to  require  com- 
pensation of  defrauded  consumers.  Tha  for- 
ward steps  In  the  message,  as  Represenlsatlve 
Benjamin  8.  Roeenthal,  New  York  Democrat, 
Justly  said,  "are  outweighed  by  half-steps, 
side-steps,  and  back-steps  to  confuse]  and 
mislead  the  consumer." 


JUDGE     KETTMAIW     HONORED 
FIGHT  iftlAINST  EYE  DISEAS:  C 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 


IN 


or  cAi.iroBNi.\ 


IN  THE  HOrrSE  OF  REPRESENTA 

Tuesday,  AprU  6.  1971 


TIVES 


Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  not  every  day  that  I  can 
have  the  pleasure  of  pointing  out  tq  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  self- 
less and  humane  activities  such  as  ttiose 
carried  on  by  Judge  Gerard  J.  Kettmfann 
of  the  San  Jose-Milpitas-Alvlso  Munic- 
ipal Court  In  California.  Judge  EJett- 
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mann,  who  was  recently  awarded  the 
fourth  annual  Genevieve  Mettelstaedt 
Carbert  Award  for  distinguished  service 
to  ophthalmology,  has  been  instrumental 
In  the  fight  against  blinding  glaucoma, 
diabetes,  and  amblyopia.  He  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  program  in  San  Jose,  Calif., 
to  provide  free  tests  for  these  horrible 
diseases  so  they  can  be  treated  in  time 
to  prevent  blindness.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  trying,  more  and  more 
so  over  the  past  few  years,  to  improve 
the  medical  care  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  especially  to  make  neces- 
sary treatment  available  to  people  who 
cannot  afford  it.  However,  we  have  seen 
that  the  care  provided  to  Americans  is 
not  always  adequate.  Some  people  are 
not  covered  under  any  program.  Some 
kinds  of  preventive,  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary, medical  services  are  not  available 
to  all,  and  perhaps  even  most,  people  who 
need  it.  We  owe  our  sincere  thanks  to 
individuals  like  Judge  Kettmann  who 
have  worked  vigorously  to  bridge  this 
gap.  Let  him  be  an  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  for  what  can  be  accom- 
plished through  dedicated  and  unselfish 
efforts. 


A  LETTER  PROM  ATHENS 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  6,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Febru- 
ary I  proposed  the  Issuance  of  a  com- 
memorative stamp  to  honor  the  150th 
tmnlversary  of  Greek  independence.  In 
this  regard,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Athens,  Greece,  which  is  deeply  appre- 
ciated. It  Is  a  pleasure  to  Insert  this  letter 
into  the  Rkcohd: 

Athens,  Greece,  March  S,  1971. 
Deputy  Prime  MnnsTES  and  Ministek  or  the 
Intesiox. 
HoNosABu;  Fkieno  and  Conghxssman  Ms. 
Carney:  YoTir  proposal  In  the  United  States 
Congress  that  a  special  (commemorative) 
stamp  be  issued  on  the  occasion  of  the  Anni- 
versary Year  of  Greek  National  Freedom,  as 
well  as  your  speech  which  followed  that  pro- 
posal, deeply  moved  the  Greek  People  and 
their  Oovemment. 

The  Central  Government  Committee  In 
charge  of  the  Progjam  of  Celebration,  during 
Its  meeting  of  March  3,  1971,  under  my  chair- 
manship, unanimously  decided  that  we  ex- 
press to  you  our  warmest  thanks  for  your 
kind  sentiments  Inspired  by  philhellenic 
Ideals,  and  for  your  constructive  participa- 
tion In  the  celebrations  of  our  Country. 

The  Greek  Nation  taught  freedom  and  has 
been  Its  defender  for  thousands  of  years,  hav- 
ing repeatedly  been  consumed  in  fire  and 
having  risen  from  Its  own  ashes  like  the 
phoenix.  It  remains  now  and  It  vrlll  remain 
forever  on  the  ramparts  as  the  champion  of 
Freedom.  Today  it  (the  Greet  Nation)  is 
doing  nothing  more  than  working  creatively 
towards  substantiation  in  depth  of  Its  Free- 
dom and  fortification  of  Its  eternal  Ideas  and 
of  Its  way  of  Life,  which  It  taught  (to 
humanity) . 

with  our  friendliest  sentiments, 
Styi..  Pattakos, 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  the  Greek 
Government,  Chairman  oj  the  Cen- 
tral Government  Committee  on  the 
Program  of  Celebration  of  the  Sea- 
quicentennial  of  (the  Greek  Revo- 
lution of)  1121. 


April  7,  1971 

KERNERSVILLE.    N.C.,    CELEBRATES 
BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1971 
Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  call  my  colleagues'  attenUon 
to  a  great  celebration  in  Kemersvllle, 
N.C..  on  the  occasion  of  that  community's 
200th  birthday. 

This  bicentennial  celebration  has  been 
the  object  of  a  great  deal  of  attention 
throughout  North  Carolina,  and  a  great 
deal  of  justifiable  pride  to  the  people  of 
Kemersvllle,  for  several  weeks. 

President  Nixon  has  sent  a  letter  to 
the  citizens  of  Kemersvllle  expressing 
his  congratulations.  The  North  Carolina 
Genersd  Assembly  has  honored  the  com- 
munity, and  other  leaders  of  government 
and  the  private  sector  have  sent  personal 
messages  of  praise  for  the  people  of  this 
community,  which  is  older  than  this  Na- 
tion's independence, 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested In  some  of  the  proceedings  that 
have  marked  this  wonderful  celebration. 
A  great  deal  of  credit  goes  to  Mr.  John  M. 
Pinnlx  m,  chairman  of  the  celebration, 
and  to  a  large  number  of  Kemersvllle 
citizens  who  made  the  celebration  a  time 
to  remember. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  open- 
ing festivities  of  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration, and  I  only  hope  that  when  the 
United  States  reaches  its  200th  birthday 
5  years  from  now,  the  national  celebra- 
tion will  be  as  spirited  as  the  one  In 
Kemersvllle  was  last  week. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  in 
the  Record  two  articles  from  the  March 
28,  1971,  edition  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Sunday  Journal  and  Sentinel,  chronicl- 
ing the  events  and  the  pageantry  that 
made  the  Kemersvllle  celebration  a 
success. 

Two  Httndsed  Years  Parade  Through 
Kernersville 

KERNEHSvnxE. — Mlxlug  past  with  present 
and  a  look  Into  the  future,  the  town  of  Ker- 
nersvlUe  opened  yesterday  a  week-long  cele- 
bration of  Its  200th  birthday. 

Several  thousand  people — the  actual  num- 
ber was  estimated  at  anywhere  from  4,000  to 
8.000 — turned  out  yesterday  morning  to 
watch  a  parade  of  costumed  marchers,  bands, 
horses,  oxen  and  old  cars  roll  down  Main 
Street. 

The  celebration  had  Its  formal  opening  at 
a  ceremony  in  Harmon  Park,  just  west  of  the 
town  center,  at  noon.  The  ceremony  was 
attended  by  three  congressmen  and  more 
than  a  dozen  other  office-holders. 

The  first  performance  of  a  historical  drama. 
"In  His  Hand,"  was  staged  last  night  at  Ker- 
nersvllle  Elementary  School.  It  will  be  re- 
peated Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
nights. 

The  one  thing  that  had  worried  the  cele- 
bration's planners,  the  weather,  was  no  prob- 
lem as  the  bicentennial  started. 

The  day  was  bright  and  clear,  and  by 
mldafternoon  the  three  Inches  of  snow  that 
fell  Friday  had  either  melted  or  been  turned 
into  snowbaUs  and  snowmen.  The  tempera- 
tures rose  to  the  SO's,  and  overcoats  were 
rapidly  shed. 

The  only  irritation  was  the  snow  that  re- 
mained on  sloping  store  roofs  and  awnings 
during  the  parade,  dripping  incessantly  onto 
onlookers.  But  It  was  of  little  consequence. 
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The  procession  of  buckboards,  bands,  bug- 
gU,_-every  one  surrey  with  fringe  on  top — 
enchanted  children.  In  addition,  it  seemed 
to  bring  out  every  old  car  buff  In  the  county. 

Iflzed  m  with  the  horses  and  oxen  was 
everything  from  a  1918  electric  car  to  a  1960 
Bolls  Boyce.  One  entry,  Hubert  Foltz'  1949 
Qodge  even  won  the  entry  'orlze  for  the 
pfflod'  1927-1961. 

The  bicentennial  is  essentlaUy  a  commem- 
oration of  the  past.  One  of  Its  high  points  Is 
a  900-year  exhibition  of  tools  and  handicrafts 
vtilcb  opened  yesterday  afternoon  In  Paddl- 
,on  Memorial  Library. 

The  exhibit  contains  old  uniforms,  lingerie, 
s  copy  of  an  1831  newspaper,  farm  imple- 
Qiants,  glassware,  something  called  a  "left- 
lianded  pitcher,"  pictures,  maps  and  quilts. 

Yet  there  was  ample  attention  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  m  the  bicentennial.  Yester- 
day afternoon,  that  meant  a  band  from  East 
Forsyth  High  School  which  staged  an  Im- 
promptu rock  concert  on  the  deserted  parade 
rostrum. 

The  town  will  bxiry  a  time  capsule  Wednes- 
day in  front  of  the  library  containing  every- 
tblng  from  phone  hooka  to  mall  order  cata- 
logs. The  town  fathers  are  to  open  it  in  2021. 

Both  Mayor  Roger  Svirlsher  of  Kemersvllle 
and  John  Wolfe,  parade  chairman,  said  they 
mre  highly  pleased  with  the  parade  and 
ceremony. 

Swisher  declined  to  make  a  precise  estl- 
aute  of  the  crowd.  "But  I  think  vire  had  more 
people  than  we  do  residents,"  he  said.  "It's 
working  out  splendid." 

After  the  parade  and  opemng  ceremony, 
more  than  1,000  of  the  participants  and  on- 
lookers crowded  Into  the  fellowship  room  of 
the  United  Methodist  Chiu-ch  for  a  four-hovw 
barbecue. 

The  luncheon  included  a  nimiber  of  former 
residents  returning  for  the  celebration. 

Homecoming  will  be  today  In  all  the  town's 
churches,  and  a  lantern  vesper  service  will 
be  tonight  at  7:30  at  the  United  Methodist 
Church.  The  library  exhibition  will  be  open 
tram  3  pjn.  to  6  p.m.  today. 

CoeriTMES  Vary  in  Aoe,  Styuc 

"Watch  what  you  say  today,"  advised  a 
woman  in  the  exhibition  room  at  Kerners- 
vlUe'g  library.  "Youll  tell  your  age  In  a 
hurry." 

She  was  looking  over  a  collection  of  old 
lingerie  and  other  sartorial  knick-knacks 
put  together  as  part  of  the  town's  200th 
anniversary  celebration.  And  her  words  ex- 
pressed well  the  diversity  of  clothing. 

Cedar  chests  from  Old  Salem  to  Kemers- 
vllle and  back  again  popped  open  for  the 
celebration — some  probably  for  the  first  time 
HBO*  the  centennial. 

There  were  ruffies,  frlUs,  maxl-sklrta  (at 
least  today  they  would  be  called  that),  high 
button  shoes,  derbies,  and  countless  other 
tWngs  so  old  that  many  of  them  are  back  In 
Wyto, 

For  the  most  part,  the  participants  In  the 
festivities  wore  them  pretty  well. 

Mayor  Roger  Swisher  said  he  was  comfort- 
able with  his  beard,  and  doesn't  plan  to  shave 
It  off  until  the  Wednesday  after  the  celebra- 
tion, 10  days  away. 

Some  of  those  people  who  couldnt  bring 
themselves  to  grow  something  purchased 
laue  beards  or  mustaches  for  the  occasion. 

Several  people  were  wearing  knickers  they 
rented  for  the  week  from  Old  Salem.  One 
Boy  wore  a  pair  of  knickers  his  mother  had 
put  together  from  a  pair  of  regular  pants. 

(Cut  off  about  the  last  18  Inches,  hem 
them  up,  and  Insert  a  piece  of  elastic  through 
iMhem,  or  something  Uke  that,  he  said.) 

TTjey  say  they're  coming  back,"  said  one 

S!?T^°  "iited  knickers  from  Old  Salem. 

raerre  okay  for  this.  But  If  they  show  up 

on  oie  golf  course  I'm  going  to  give  up  golf." 

There  were  several  oddities.  Mlas  Betty  Ann 
«raer,  who  won  the  best-dreased-chlld 
Jy^  *?*  dressed  in  Revolutionary  war 
clothing,  but  dressed  as  a  boy. 
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So  many  men  were  wearing  black  beards, 
derbies  and  dark  suits  that  after  a  while  It 
became  difficult  to  tell  them  i^art. 

The  drees  produced  various  opinions. 
W.  O.  Barrett  told  Rep.  Wllmer  MlzeU  that 
"some  of  those  old  gentlemen  look  pretty 
weU." 

"I  wish  we  could  turn  the  whole  thing 
back  200  years,"  he  said. 

A  9-year-old  boy  munching  barbecue 
looked  at  it  differently.  "In  another  100 
years  they'll  be  having  a  trtcentennlal,"  he 
told  bla  mother.  "Do  you  think  they^l  be 
wearing  clothes  like  us?" 


VETERANS'  REACTION  TO  CALLEY 
VERDICT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUIBIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  letters  and 
telegrams  not  only  from  my  constituents 
but  from  all  sections  of  the  Nation  con- 
tinue flowing  into  my  offices  in  large 
numbers.  Without  exception  they  are 
vehement  in  their  disgust  with  and  de- 
nunciation of  the  Calley  verdict.  The 
messages  come  from  mothers,  fathers, 
wives  of  servicemen,  veterans,  teachers, 
civics  classes,  public  officials,  laborers, 
and  various  other  groups.  I  have  even 
received  mall  and  telephone  calls  from 
people  who  told  me  they  had  never  be- 
fore contacted  a  Congressman. 

The  consensus  of  the  feeling  of  most 
veterans  is  that  the  verdict  could  result 
in  complete  demoralization  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  that  if  Calley  is  not  exoner- 
ated, every  bombardier  in  the  Air  Force 
and  every  naval  gunner  who  ever  bom- 
barded populated  areas  should  have  to 
stand  trial.  Veterans  have  also  ex- 
pressed condemnation  of  persons  of  high 
positions  in  Washington,  D.C.  who  have 
allowed  the  court  martial  and  of  the  na- 
tional news  media  for  the  "un-Ameri- 
can" manner  in  which  the  activities  of 
the  case  were  presented  to  the  public. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  a  few  of  the 
messages  typical  of  those  received  from 
veterans,  an  editorial  from  "The  News" 
of  Ljmchburg,  Va.,  and  an  article  en- 
titled "A  Veteran's  Opinion"  from  the 
Austin  Statesman: 

[Telegram] 

Baton  Rougx,  La., 

March   30.   1971. 
Congressman  John  R.  Rarick, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  2300  members  of  Nicholson  Post  No.  38, 
the  American  Legion,  urge  you  to  contact 
the  President  and  ask  that  be  reverse  the 
decision  of  the  trial  Jury  of  Lt.  William  L. 
Calley  as  we  feel  that  the  decision  could  re- 
sult In  complete  demorallBatlon  of  thoee  now 
In  uniform. 

Wads  M.  Lemoinz, 

Commander, 
Nicholson  Post  No.  38. 


(Protest] 

Baton  Rougk,  La., 

March  31,  1971. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
U.S.  Congressman. 
Washington,   D.C. 

DxAR  Conqressman  Rarick:  Please  afford 
me  this  opportunity  to  utilize  your  services 
as  my  representative  In  Congress  to  protest 
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the  unbelievably  wretched  treatment  of  Lt. 
Wm.  Calley,  United  States  Army. 

I  lodge  protest  not  only  as  an  American 
citizen,  but  also  as  a  Vietnam  casualty  and 
as  a  present  member  of  the  Umted  Statee 
Army  Reserve. 

Two  years  past  this  month,  I  was  medl- 
vaced  from  RVN  after  having  served  as  an 
Infantryman  with  the  Fourth  Division. 
Should  I  tomorrow  receive  a  call  to  active 
duty.  In  light  of  Calley's  crucifixion,  I  would 
have  serious  reservations  about  complying. 

I  bold  In  contempt  not  primarily  the  cal- 
loxisness  of  six  Jurors,  but  rather  the  vm- 
American  activities  of  the  national  nevra 
media  as  well  as  those  persons  of  high  posi- 
tion In  Washington,  D.C.  who  have  allowed 
the  court  martial. 

Knclosed  is  a  letter  sent  this  day  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  standing  up 
for  the  American  soldier,  I  am 
Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  S.   Koon. 

[Pro  teat] 

Baton  Rodor,  La., 

March  31,  1971. 
Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  PREsroENT  Nixon:  May  I  introduce 
myself:  I  am  an  American  citizen.  I  am  a 
veteran  of  Vietnam  (Fourth  Division,  Nov. 
68-Mar.  69) .  I  am  disabled  from  wounds  re- 
ceived in  Vietnam  March  11,  1969  from  hos- 
tile mortar  fire. 

I  wish  to  use  this  means  to  protest  the 
treatment  of  Lt.  William  Calley,  United 
States  Army. 

I  wish  to  call  upon  you  to  stand-up  for  the 
American  soldier.  /  stood  up  against  the  NVA 
while  you  were  behind  safe  doors  In  Wash- 
ington. Is  this  not  a  reasonable  request? 

If  Calley  Is  to  be  punished  for  serving  his 

country  In  the  most  demEindlng  sense,  then 

I  hereby  call  upon  you  to  prosecute  me  also, 

for  I  am  indeed  guilty  of  that  same  "crime". 

Charlks  S.  Koon. 

March  31, 1971. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
Afcmber  of  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  John:  The  trial  of  Lt.  Calley  Is  a 
disgrace  to  our  country.  As  a  former  infantry- 
man and  infantry  officer,  I  believe  he  Is  being 
made  a  scapegoat.  You  as  our  Congressman 
must  do  all  In  your  power  to  stop  this  mis- 
carriage of  Justice.  John,  as  you  know  I  am 
a  veteran  of  both  WW  n  and  Korea  confilct. 

How  can  you  as  our  representative  ask 
us  to  be  good  Americans  and  send  our  sons 
to  fight.  I  have  always  been  proud  of  my 
Army  record  but  after  today  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  I  served  In  the  same  Army  that  court 
martialed  this  live  officer  for  doing  his  duty 
by  following  orders. 

John,  do  what  you  can  to  help  this  poor 
man. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lbon  S.  "Bttbber"  Oeiswar. 

P.S.  I  will  make  a  motion  at  the  next 
School  Board  Meeting  to  stop  all  Army  Re- 
cruiting In  our  school  until  Lt.  Galley  is  free. 


CcviNOTOif,  La., 
Aforch  31,  1971. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 

Member  of  Congress.  Longworth  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rarick:  The  verdict  of 
guilty  for  Lt.  Calley  came  to  me  and  the 
members  of  my  family  Uke  a  bombshell.  This 
Is  a  most  stunning,  numbing  and  un- 
beUevable  edict. 

True.  Lt.  Oalley  no  doubt  had  his  fatUts 
in  his  conduct  under  fire.  But  where  Is  the 
Justice  of  It  aU7 

The  United  States  Is  fighting  an  Illegal, 
vindeclared  war,  but  does  anyone  face  trial 
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for  the  murder  of  our  own  troope  who  '  ;fere 
committed  to  death  by  an  unauthorized 
action? 

air,  If  Lt.  Galley's  verdict  sticks,  then  elrery 
bombardier  In  the  Air  Force  and  eirery 
naval  gunner  who  bombarded  populitted 
areas  will  have  to  stand  trial.  There  wduld 
have  to  be  civilian  casualties  during  uass 
bombings  and  naval  bocnb«urdment8;  all  ire- 
medltated,  aa  the  air  and  naval  strikes  t  /ere 
pre-planned. 

As  an  Army  veteran,  and  as  the  father  of 
a  son  In  the  Marine  Corpa,  I  vociferously 
denounce  this  Injustice  bom  of  an  lUsgal 
war  and  killing  perpetuated  through  Piesl- 
dentlal  commitments  of  prior  administra- 
tions. 

I  urge  you,  sir.  to  do  all  In  your  power  to 
aid  this  young  man.  There  must  be  a  uay! 

My  wife,  Vema,  Joins  me  In  sending  i  our 
warmest  regards  to  you,  Weetele  and  fao^y. 
Very  tnily  yours, 

JAMSB  O.   JOHNSOk. 


[Prom  the  Lynchburg   (Va.)    News.  Api.  3, 

19711 

Ths  Damaox  Done — 

The  view  that  the  My  Lai  killings  ^ere 
unjustifiable  and  Indefensible  Is  Itself  un- 
justifiable and  Indefensible.  Since  when  b  ave 
normal  codes  of  conduct  applied  to  men 
WghtJng  for  their  lives  in  the  heat  of  badtle? 

In  World  War  Two  towns  with  civilian 
populations  were  levelled  by  artillery  to|  re- 
move the  menace  of  German  troops  fighting 
from  within  the  walls.  And  American  p|lo^ 
were  decorat«d  for  devastating  cities— r in- 
cluding residential  blocks,  hospitals,  schools, 
ot  c«terft — with  bombs.  There  were  m»ny, 
many  Instances  when  American  troops  did 
not  bother  to  take  prisoners,  nor  give  the 
enemy — In  Europe  and  the  Pacific — an  op- 
portunity to  surrender.  I 

But  the  people  generally  approved  ihat 
wax.  Massacres  committed  In  a  war  the  i>eople 
approve,  evidently,  are  viewed  as  Justifiable. 
When  committed  In  a  war  the  people  do  not 
approve,  they  are  abhorred,  and  someone  has 
to  pay.  j 

In  war,  the  Individual  Is  tralniKl  and  |  or- 
dered to  kUl.  And  the  line  between  whei  to 
kUl  and  whom  to  kill  Is  mighty  fine,  Ind^d. 

We,  along  with  most  Americans,  are  ap- 
palled by  what  happened  at  My  Lai.  Buti  we 
cant  escape  the  obligation  that  we  hav^  to 
the  men  committed  to  the  battle  In  the  nime 
of  Skll  Americans.  In  that  sense,  the  convic- 
tion of  Lt.  William  Galley,  Jr..  applies  td  all 
of  us.  If  we  condemn  him,  we  condemn  our- 
selves— through  our  elected  offlotals — for  or- 
dering him  Into  battle,  for  putting  a  gun 
Into  his  hand  and  giving  him  command  of 
men  similarly  trained  and  armed,  and  placing 
him  In  situations  where  massacres  are  ^6- 
slble.  , 

During  the  Tet  offensive,  the  North  Viet- 
namese massacred  many  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings  In  Hue.  but  no  hue  and  cry  was 
raised  In  this  coiintry.  Those  massacres  were 
viewed  as  Inevitable  in  war.  Nor  have  we  as 
a  people  condemned  the  Communist  for  a 
relentless  campaign  of  murder  and  terrof  In 
South  Vietnam.  1 

We  have  sent  oxxi  men  Into  battles  which 
they  have  not  been  permitted  to  win,  imd 
forced  them  to  fight  under  rules  the  entmy 
does  not  observe.  Even  while  drafting  find 
sending  them  to  that  war,  we  have  don< 
demned  them  and  the  war. 

The  verdict  of  the  Galley  trial  was  aiitl- 
cllmatlc.  It  Is  Important  now  only  on  an  In- 
dividual level,  to  the  man  convicted.  The 
damage  has  been  done.  Morale  and  dlscl;41ne 
In  the  American  armed  forces  have  suffered 
a  serious  set-back.  Already  troops  are  ques- 
tioning the  orders  of  their  officers,  and  s«me 
officers  are  hesitant  to  issue  orders  even  when 
necessary  to  protect  their  men  because  liiey 
fear  reprisals  and  possible  court-martial. 

The  following  excerpts  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  Marine  to  his  Congressman.  d<tcu- 
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ment  the  eSect  this  trial  has  had  upon  our 
men  In  the  field : 

"The  reason  I  am  writing  to  you  Is  because 
of  the  way  things  are  £^>lng  since  this  Lt. 
Galley  incident.  The  Marine  Corps  Is  afraid 
to  fight  because  of  it.  It's  gotten  so  bad  that 
the  hierarchy  is  afraid  to  allow  us  to  fight 
back  for  fear  of  hurting  an  Innocent  dvlllan. 
For  instance,  last  week  we  were  catching 
sniper  fire.  We  spoted  the  sniper  and  we 
radioed  COC  to  get  permission  to  shoot.  Our 
request  was  denied.  One  of  the  men  from  the 
106  platoon  requested  most.  He  was  told  that 
we  couldn't  get  permission  to  shoot  because 
the  hierarchy  wac  afraid  of  another  My  Lai 
incident. 

"•  •  •  Back  in  December,  while  I  was  on 
watch,  myself  and  the  people  In  my  bole 
spotted  some  gooks  about  200  meters  outside 
our  wire,  after  curfew.  They  had  rlfies  but 
they  weren't  going  to  attack  us.  They  were 
Just  checking  out  our  area  to  more  or  less  see 
how  alert  we  were.  Well,  the  officer  of  the  day 
wouldn't  allow  us  to  shoov  at  them  because 
they  weren't  inside  our  wire.  Am  I  supposed 
to  wait  until  I  see  the  slant  in  their  eyes?" 

This  Is  the  legacy  of  My  Lai.  It  has  corroded 
the  will  of  the  individual  soldier  and  officer 
in  the  field,  and  the  corrosion  will  continue. 
Right  now  there  Is  a  serious  question,  Indeed, 
whether  Americans  will  consent  to  fight  even 
in  defense  of  their  country.  The  public  has 
taken  the  view.  If  the  polls  can  be  believed, 
that  defeat  Is  preferable  to  sacrifice,  that 
there  is  no  disgrace  in  a  surrender  thinly  dis- 
guised as  "withdrawal." 

We  have  been  beaten  in  Vietnam,  not  by 
the  enemy,  but  by  our  lack  of  will  to  win. 
And  only  a  fool  would  expect  that  we  can 
resurrect  that  will  even  to  survive.  Mr.  Nixon 
may  have  been  ominously  right  in  his  recent 
statement  that  there  will  be  no  more  wars — 
because  we  may  refuse  to  fight  them. 

Why  should  men  consent  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  war  when  they  cant  trust  the  i)eople, 
in  whose  place  they  flght,  to  support  them? 


April  7,  1971 


THE    UNITED    STATES    NAVY— AND 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


[From  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman,  Mar.  31, 
1971] 

A  Vbteran's  Opdron 

OBITUART — TJ.8.    ARICT 

The  VS.  Army,  mortally  woiuided  at  My 
Lai  on  March  16,  1968,  died  Monday  at  the 
age  of  more  tlian  194  years  at  Pt.  Bennlng, 
Ga. 

Survivors  Include  three  brothers,  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  However,  all  may  be  suffering  from 
the  same  affliction  to  which  the  Army  suc- 
cumbed. 

The  mother  also  survives,  but  she  is  left 
without  visible  means  of  support. 

The  Army  was  preceded  in  death  by  Dis- 
cipline. Obedience.  Pride.  Honor.  Sacrifice 
and  Patriotism. 

They  have  been  succeeded  by  Anarchy, 
Civil  Disobedience,  Shame,  Defeat,  Selfish- 
ness and  Apathy. 

The  death  was  announced  by  a  general 
court  martial  of  six  men.  Funeral  rites  ap- 
parently win  be  pending  for  a  number  of 
months  while  relatives  are  being  returned 
from  Vietnam  for  the  final  Interment. 

Pallbearers    will    Include    Senators    , 

and . 

Officiating  at  the  funeral  rites  will  be  re- 
cent Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
the  heads  of  state  of  the  Soviet  Union,  North 
Vietnam  and  Red  China. 

All  members  of  the  funeral  procession  have 
not  been  determined,  but  honorary  pallbear- 
ers will  include  moratorium  marchers. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  mourners  may  send  old 
campaign  ribbons  and  victory  medals  from 
the  Korean  Conflict,  the  Berlin  Airlift,  World 
Wars  I  and  IT.  the  Spanish  American  War 
and  other  skirmishes  which  the  nation  at- 
tempted to  win. 

Burial  win  be  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier. 

Nat  Hknoerson. 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  engaged  in  developing  a  naval 
and  maritime  program  designed  to  make 
the  USSR  number  one.  In  an  era  of 
•nuclear  parity"  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  be  assured  of  our  ability  to 
respond  to  limited  conventional  aggres- 
sion in  meeting  our  foreign  commitments 
and  in  aiding  our  allies  as  implied  in  the 
Nixcn  doctrine. 

The  United  States  must,  therefore,  re- 
place our  aging  ships  with  the  most 
modem  fleet,  both  convention  and  nu- 
clear, that  our  technology  can  provide. 

Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  writing  in  the 
editorial  opinion  page  of  the  New  York 
Times,  March  2,  1971,  discusses  the 
unique  role  naval  power  can  provide  in 
contributing  to  peace  and  security  as 
our  ground  troops  are  withdrawn  from 
South  Vietnam  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Admiral  Burke  served  as  Chief  of  Na- 
val Operations  from  1955  to  1961  and  is 
currently  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies, 
Washington,  D.C.  Admiral  Burke's  state- 
ment follows: 
The    UNrTED   St.ites   Navy — And  SotTTHiAST 

ASIA 

(By  Admiral  Arleigh  Burke) 

The  United  States  is  now  withdrawing  Its 
ground  forces  from  Vietnam — all  critics  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But  this 
withdrawal  will  not  reduce  the  requirement 
for  an  American  strategy  offering  some  hope 
to  the  nations  of  Asia  that  the  United  States 
has  an  Interest  in  their  future. 

This  hope  Is  Implied  strongly  in  the  Nixon 
Doctrine,  which,  despite  all  its  ambiguities, 
means  in  essence  that  the  United  States  will 
meet  Its  commitments  and  aid  Its  allies  and 
others  wishing  our  support  by  supplying 
weapons  and  material  for  indigenous  forces 
and  also  be  assisting  their  ground  tro(^ 
with  our  air  power,  fire  power,  and  logistics. 

The  only  way  this  Doctrine  can  be  fulfilled 
Is  through  a  strong  maritime  strategy.  The 
strategy  will  require  a  hard-hitting  modem 
naval  force  in  readiness,  not  only  in  Vietnam, 
but  In  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well.  The 
strategy  will  be  effective  only  If  It  is  imple- 
mented with  the  appropriate  combat  ready 
capabilities  able  to  underUke  the  necessary 
operations  promptly,  as  well  as  "show  the 
flag"  In  all  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

The  final  control  of  an  area  in  any  post- 
Vietnam  war  will,  as  always,  be  determined 
by  the  foot  soldiers,  but  in  the  future,  given 
the  changed  political  and  military  environ- 
ment, the  United  States  wlU  expect  the  foot 
soldiers  to  be  suppUed  by  the  indigenous 
jjowers.  America  cannot  lend  Its  support  to 
such  Indigenous  powers,  let  alone  conduct 
any  of  Its  own  military  operations  overseas, 
unless  It  has  the  naval  power  to  maintain 
control  of  the  seas  In  the  area  of  confflct. 
as  well  as  the  sea  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween the  war  threater  and  the  United  States. 
As  the  United  States  reduces  Its  combat 
forces  on  the  ground  In  Vietnam  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  doing  a  splendid  Job  in  de- 
veloping a  ground  warfare  capability.  Yet 
even  after  they  take  full  responsibility  for 
all  ground  combat  It  Is  sUll  possible  that 
they  may  some  day  need  quick  fire  power 
support  and.  If  such  Is  the  case.  It  will  be 
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~,gguuj  for  the  United  States  Navy  and 
jUrtne  Corps  to  provide  It.  Beyond  this, 
„,unilng  the  South  Vietnamese  hold  their 
own  and  bring  the  war  to  an  end,  the  United 
gtgtes  must  continue  to  have  adeqxiate  Ma- 
tUM  fOTcee  afloat  to  deter  potential  reemer- 
uence  of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  or  to  assist 
tbe  Vietnamese  In  dealing  with  aggression, 
should  deterrence  fall.  These  forces  should 
be  capable  of  intervening  quickly  and  be- 
ing withdrawn  quickly  once  they  have  made 
thetr  contribution  to  the  restoration  of  peace 
ind  stability  In  the  area — ^much  like  they 
v«re  able  to  do  so  successfully  in  the  Leba- 
non in  1958.  This  ability  to  engage  decisive- 
ly and  disengage  quickly  Is  the  inherent 
soength  of  a  maritime  strategy.  It  has  been 
neglected  or  Ignored  by  most  post-World 
War  n  adminletrations  in  the  United  States, 
even  those  committed  to  a  strategy  of  max- 
ipinng  military  flexlbUlty. 

While  the  United  States  has  been  histori- 
cally considered  a  sea  power  and  the  Soviet 
Union  a  land  power.  It  Is  the  Soviets  who 
recently  have  been  making  the  greatest  effort 
to  bolster  their  sea  power,  as  we  can  see  In 
the  Mediterranean,  east  of  Suez,  and  now  It 
would  appear  even  in  the  Caribbean.  Signlfi- 
csatly.  they  have  placed  equal  emphasis  on 
building  both  nuclear  and  conventional  naval 
capabilities. 

The  Soviets  have  already  had  success  in 
reorienting  political  thinking  m  the  Mediter- 
ranean. TtUs  Is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
cbanged  poUcles  of  Turkey  and  Iran,  who 
hsve  adopted  more  neutral  policies  as  they 
see  signs  provided  by  the  ample  presence  of 
the  Soviet  Navy  to  the  south  of  them  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  eventually  dominate 
this  area. 

This  changing  attitude  In  such  countries 
u  Iran  and  Turkey  may  well  be  duplicated 
In  other  areas  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
In  the  area  east  of  Suez,  Including  southeast 
Asia.  If  there  Is  no  U.S.  mlUtary  presence  to 
give  these  Indigenous  nations  confidence, 
inevitably  they  will  feel  the  necessity  of 
adjusting  their  policies  to  accommodate  the 
only  other  major  powers  In  the  region,  which 
in  the  near  future  will  be  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  at  some  later  date  possibly  communist 
China. 

In  conclusion,  the  United  States  has  left 
only  the  option  of  a  maritime  strategy  and 
Its  implementation.  This  will  require  a  very 
large  and  modern  navy  capable  of  "showing 
the  flag"  and  conducting  the  necessary  sup- 
porting nulitcuy  operations  In  all  areas  of  the 
world.  The  question  Is  rapidly  arising  as  to 
whether  the  U.S.  Navy  will  long  be  capable 
of  meeting  this  great  responsibility.  Its  capa- 
bility Is  now  marginal  due  largely  to  the  age 
»nd  neglect  of  our  surface  fleets.  The  decision 
must  be  made  now  to  develop  rapidly  the 
Und  of  modem  navy  needed  to  effectively 
Implement  a  maritime  policy  and  strategy. 
This  will  be  as  true  for  southeast  Asia  as  It 
1*  for  areas  as  close  to  our  shores  as  the 
Caribbean. 

If  we  do  not  pursue  the  only  acceptable 
rtrategy  open  to  us  under  the  Nixon  Doc- 
Whe,  i.e..  a  peripheral  maritime  strategy, 
then  the  United  States  will  be  unable  to 
idequately  support  our  various  treaty  com- 
mitments around  the  world,  and  we  will  also 
be  setting  ourselves  on  a  course  destined  to 
relegate  us  to  the  status  of  a  second-rate 
power.  Such  a  development  will  be  neither  In 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  nor  world 
stability. 


NATIONAL  FARMERS 
ORGANIZATION 


HON.  BILL  D.  BURUSON 

or  Kissousi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.    BURLISON    of    Missouri.    Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  leadership  for 
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the  nationwide  National  Farmers  Orga- 
nization has  come  from  my  State  of  Mis- 
souri. As  you  know,  the  president  of 
many  years  past,  Oreu  Lee  Staley,  is  from 
Missouri.  The  organization's  cotton  divi- 
sion chief,  Murray  Wallace,  is  from  my 
congressional  district — Gideon,  in  New 
Madrid  County  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
Missouri-Mississippi  Delta  Bootheel. 

In  the  most  recent  edition  of  the  NFO 
Reporter,  that  in  March  1971,  appears 
an  article  concerning  the  work  d  my 
constitutent.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Rxc- 
ORs  at  this  point,  for  perusal  by  my 
colleagues,  excerpts  from  this  article: 

Cotton,  blocked  together  in  a  phased  pro- 
gram, has  already  delivered  povrerhouse  re- 
sults to  NFO  farmers,  and  promises  to  make 
secure  one  of  collective  bargaining's  most 
impressive  breakthroughs.  Some  NFO  farm- 
ers have  seen  ^>ecialty  ootton  prices  in- 
crease as  much  as  $20  a  bale  In  the  wake 
of  block  bargaining,  according  to  Murray 
Wallace,  the  organization's  Cotton  Division 
chief.  Prices  Improved  on  all  common  vari- 
eties within  days  after  NPO  rolled  out  Its 
three-phase  program. 

The  NFO  push  came  In  the  wake  of  a  $10 
per  bale  price  drop,  a  development  that  put 
cotton  well  below  the  new  loan  level.  Trads 
practices  bad  long  used  the  support  price 
loan  level  as  a  floor,  and  bid  for  market 
cotton  at  prices  above  the  loan.  In  August 
1970  the  running  average  stood  at  near  22 
cents  for  mechanically  harvested  cotton,  a 
figure  that  approximated  the  loan  level. 

Loan  levels  are  com.pllcated,  running  on  an 
almost  county  by  county  basis,  with  nu- 
merous variations  for  type  and  production 
territory.  The  averages  used  by  crop  report- 
ing services  merely  reflect  an  arithmetical 
figure,  and  not  the  spot  situation  that  exists 
across  the  13  cotton  states. 

In  the  wake  of  sinking  prices  last  winter, 
NFOs  ootton  program  puUed  into  gear. 
Starting  in  Janxiary,  NFO  regulars  launched 
a  ootton  signup  and  made  secure  blocks  of 
production  on  bill  of  sale.  Three  block 
phases  characterized  the  program  and  in- 
sured Its  probable  success. 

The  base  bargaining  block  came  first. 
Growers  who  put  their  production  with  tbe 
NFO  bargaining  program  were  asked  to  ear- 
mark 10%  of  their  signup  with  the  base 
bargaining  block. 

"Needless  to  say,"  commented  Murray  Wal- 
lace, "this  10%  cut  deep  In  the  trade  chan- 
nel traffic.  It  simply  wasn't  available  except 
through  NFO's  bargained  supply  contracts, 
and  that  In  itself  drove  prices  off  the  tired 
old  floor." 

To  handle  the  workaday  Job  of  driving 
cotton  prices  off  the  floor,  Wallace  set  up 
Cotton  Bargaining  Hectdquarters  at  Oldeon, 
Missouri  in  the  Show-Me  State's  bootheel 
cotton  base.  Staffers  blocked  out  the  13  cot- 
ton states  and  ran  through  an  endless  In- 
ventory of  contacts. 

Out  of  the  Gideon,  Missouri  headquarters 
for  cotton,  Charles  Hollman  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery for  covering  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama. 

With  a  10%  base  bargaining  block  In  tow, 
and  more  cotton  In  a  30%  backup  block  for 
pre-harvest  bargaining  available  to  the  NFO 
teams,  the  market  resi>onded. 

"Several  developments  took  place  almost 
immediately,"  Wallace  reported  at  press  time. 

1.  Almost  all  of  the  10%  base  bargaining 
block  vras  in  fact  bargained  under  supply 
contracts.  In  California  the  price  Inched 
back  above  the  support  level  floor  and  re- 
tui-ned  to  farmers  the  $10  per  500  pound 
bale  that  sinking  markets  had  taken  away. 
Moving  from  California,  Arizona,  and  Texas 
east  Into  the  rainbelt  south,  cotton  prices 
climbed  simply  because  NFO  bargaining  In- 
struments had  to  be  matched  by  the  trade. 

2.  The  30%  pre-harvest  supply  contracts 
fell  into  harness,  and  are  still  working.  With 
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harvest  starting  July  1,  the  upward  price 
pressure  has  a  while  to  run,  and  each  week 
of  that  running  accounts  for  stair-stepped 
upward  price  pressure. 

3.  Phase  three  will  roll  Into  motion  at 
harvest.  Under  the  NFO  program,  30%  of 
the  cotton  earmarked  for  the  program  after 
machines  move  through  the  fields  this  year 
will  have  Its  price  level  determined  by 
farmers  bargaining  together  and  selling  to- 
gether. 

"The  program  Is  working,"  Wallace  pointed 
out,  "because  cotton  farmers  understand 
what  the  trade  Is  doing  when  It  tries  to 
break  up  an  NFO  block.  We'll  keep  ad- 
vancing prices  area  by  area.  Right  now,  the 
trade  Is  coming  to  NFO.'' 

The  big  sweep  through  the  cotton  country 
started  off  with  seven  county  zone  meetings. 
By  blocks  of  counties,  growers  elected  bar- 
gaining teams  for  workaday  assignments 
under  the  four  regional  supervisors.  Tour- 
ing the  cotton  country  and  meeting  the 
mill  owners  and  processors  at  the  trade's 
front  door  resulted  in  hundreds  of  con- 
tracts. 

"We've  bad  tremendous  signups,"  Wallace 
summarized.  "As  a  broad  observation,  we 
can  say  we  moved  the  cotton  price  up  from 
$10  to  $16  a  bale  across  the  board  at  spot 
markets  since  January  7." 


SOUTH  DAKOTAN  PRAISED  IN  A 
JOURNALISTIC  MASTERPIECE 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  10,  my  friend  and  colleague  Sen- 
ator George  McGovern  inserted  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  me  in  the  Record  and 
I  was  deeply  honored.  At  this  time  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  an- 
other excellent  article  by  the  same  fine 
journalist,  Mr.  Bill  Wagner,  formerly  of 
the  Rapid  City  Guide. 

This  article  is  a  profile  of  my  friend 
and  former  law  associate.  ex-State  Sen- 
ator Frank  B.  Henderson  of  Hill  City, 
S.  Dak.  The  story  tells  how  Frank,  in  a 
low-budget,  one-man  campaign  took  on 
and  nearly  defeated  the  Incumbent  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State  in  the  1970  Republi- 
can primary. 

I  especially  commend  this  article  to  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
because  Frank  Henderson  is  both  a  Re- 
publican and  a  mam  of  the  people : 

Hendeeson  Takes  On  GOP  Machine 
(By  Bill  Wagner) 

Things  are  distinctly  not  what  they  used 
to  be  for  Sen.  Prank  Henderson. 

A  few  short  weeks  ago.  nobody  would  have 
put  a  dime  on  his  candidacy.  Now  the  en- 
trenched Republican  regime  Is  shaking  in  its 
collective  boots  out  of  fear  that  the  lawyer- 
rancher  from  Hill  City  may  very  well  pull  off 
the  biggest  political  upset  in  the  history  of 
the  state. 

The  Republican  machine  politicians  began 
to  pull  their  hair  when  the  South  Dakota 
Poll  showed  the  man.  whose  chances  they 
had  written  off,  with  44  per  cent  In  the  con- 
test for  the  GOP  nomination  for  governor. 

For  Henderson,  it  was  a  vindication  of  his 
belief  that  things  are  not  what  they  should 
be  in  the  Republican  party,  plus  that  in  the 
final  analysis  It  la  the  voice  of  the  people 
that  not  only  should  be  heard,  but  counted. 

All  this  is  nothing  new  for  Henderson. 
Throughout  his  political  career  he  has  been 
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a  fly  In  tbe  ointment  of  the  well-oiled  dOP 
machine,  but  In  Pennington  County  and  on 
the  state  level.  But  efforts  to  muzzle  Um 
have  failed  and  now  he  stands  within  strllc- 
Ing  distance  of  the  governor's  mansloa. 

In  an  age  of  campaigning  with  the  al^  of 
advance  men,  media  specialists  and  heavy 
advertising  budgets,  Henderson  stands  out 
as  some  Icind  of  anachronism,  a  throwttack 
to  the  past  when  a  candidate  for  public  oBce 
took  his  case  to  the  p>eople  by  personal  ap- 
pearances and  speeches.  Henderson's  "or- 
ganization," If  you  can  call  It  that,  Is  a  friend 
here,  a  friend  there  and  lots  of  void  In 
between. 

He  tries  to  All  that  void  by  taking  his 
candidacy  to  the  people,  shaking  as  many 
hands  as  possible  and  speaking  whenevei  he 
gets  the  chance.  He  la  his  own  press  nian, 
his  own  advance  man.  On  the  camps  Ign 
trail,  he  starts  early  and  quite  late.  His  a  ain 
theme  Is  "throw  the  rascal  out,"  but  he  itlso 
offers  a  positive  program  of  progress  aai  be 
treks  up  and  down  tb«  state.  Henderson 
these  days  is  buoyed  up  by  the  poll  resUlts 
and  Is  almost  rejuvenated  by  his  prospects. 

Henderson  Is  many  things  to  maay  people. 
He  is  recognized  at  once  as  articulate,  a 
fighter;  to  some  as  a  spoiler  and  an  irritant. 
Now  he  Is  a  candidate  for  governor  and  wpen 
no  one  else  was  really  taking  him  serioiisly, 
the  people  did  and  Henderson  is  conflclent 
more  people  will  between  now  and  the  June 
2  primary.  [ 

A  little  while  on  the  Henderson  ca.'r.p4lg:i 
trail  tells  much  about  the  man,  his  feelings 
and  how  he  hopes  to  shatter  precedent!  by 
unseating  the  Incumbent  Republican  gov- 
ernor. The  evening  before  he  left  for  a  cam- 
paign swing  scheduled  for  eastern  Solith 
Dakota  Henderson  and  a  couple  of  the  older 
of  his  seven  children  were  stuffing  one-aage 
brochures  in  envelopes  for  statewide  edJeiII- 
Ing.  Wife  Norma  was  away  making  her  cl 
palgn  debut  speaking  before  the  uition 
auxiliary  in  X^ead. 

Clad  in  a  pair  of  blue  jeans  in  his  mc 
ranch  home  a  few  miles  south  of  HIU 
the  Pennington  County  State  Senator 
dlscuasing  his  alms  and  aspirations,  f< 
and  frustrations.  His  monologue  Is  ioc- 
caslonally  Interrupted  by  one  of  his  sons 
filling  him  In  on  the  basketball  scores,  {re- 
quests for  more  enveloj)es  and  the  nor^nal 
household  banter.  His  well-behaved  children 
field  his  questions  with  a  quaint  "YeaTl  sir 
...No,  sir."  I 

Henderson  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  tnat 
he's  happy  in  Hill  City.  "Look  at  tnose 
stars,"  he  says  walking  outside  on  a  clear 
night.  "Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  tiat. 
Listen  to  the  creek  running.  I  love  It  here," 
he  says  commenting  that  he  won't  have  lost 
much  If  he  falls  In  his  election  bid.  leaving 
him  free  to  go  about  his  way  In  the  jine 
covered  hills  of  the  HUl  City  area.  j^ 

Henderson's  day  begins  early:  he's  goo  80 
head  of  cattle  and  23  horses  to  feed  and  qare 
for  on  the  few  hvmdred  acres  he  rents  and 
leases  around  Hill  City.  Armed  with  a  pitch- 
fork, he  tosses  the  80-pound  bales  of  hay  o|ito 
his  pickup  as  If  they  were  matchsticks.  |He 
calls  the  cows  for  chow,  throwing  a  l^e 
here  and  bale  there  and  then  spreading  the 
hay  out.  He  enthusiastically  describes  the 
type  of  hay  he's  feeding  the  animals  like  a 
chef  describing  the  day's  prize  entree.  E-^ery 
now  and  then  he  philosophizes  about  IhJs 
cows:  "Some  of  them  are  just  like  peoble. 
They're  selfish.  But  I  have  to  be  s\ire  t^ey 
aU  get  enough  to  eat."  j 

Helping  him  with  the  chores  are  his  two 
youngest  sons,  John  and  Eric.  They  tug  avay 
at  the  heavy  bales  a  bit  until  dad  comes  along 
to  pull  them  off.  Then  they  scamper  off  the 
back  of  the  truck  to  pick  up  the  bales"  twtne 
bindings.  Needless  to  say,  they  and  the  ^est 
of  the  other  Henderson  five  children  are  the 
apples  of  Prank's  eye  and  one  of  the  nokin 
reasons  that  he  forsook  a  lucrative  fulltsne 
law  practice  in  Rapid  City  to  divide  his  ttie 
between  his  law  work  in  Rapid  City  and  $111 
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City,  the  Henderson  Pine  Best  Motel  and  the 
rtmcb. 

After  he's  woimd  up  feeding  his  stock, 
Henderson  climbs  into  a  size  64  suit  and 
prepares  for  an  outing  into  eastern  Soruth 
Dakota.  He  gets  a  report  from  wife  Norma 
about  her  outing  to  Lead  the  night  before. 
He  stops  in  his  office  In  Hill  City  looking  for 
an  elusive  political  questionnaire  from  the 
East  River  Ouardian  requesting  his  views 
for  that  publication's  readers.  After  a  hectic 
half  hoiir  he  finds  It  and  he's  set  for  a  three- 
day  excursion  to  eastern  points  in  the  state. 
At  the  airport,  an  imbidden  man  walks  up 
to  him  and  gives  him  a  $26  donation — larger 
than  most,  but  typical  of  the  way  Henderson 
raises  funds:  people  Just  give  him  money, 
unasked  and  unsolicited. 

Along  the  way,  he  tells  his  story  of  his  life- 
long fight  bucking  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion. "The  entrenched  special  Interests  have 
fought  me  ever  since  I've  been  in  politics  and 
now  today  15  years  later  I'm  running  for 
governor  and  they're  not  stire  they  can  beat 
me." 

He  mentions  the  banks  as  one  of  these 
special  Interests  and  remembers  he  was  the 
only  senator  to  spwak  against  the  "banker's 
bill" — the  law  which  raised  the  usury  limit 
in  South  Dakota  to  10  per  cent.  After  that 
speech  In  the  leglslat\ire,  one  state  senator, 
a  banker,  came  up  to  him  and  remarked 
caustically,  "Thanks  a  hell  of  a  lot,  Frank." 

And  since  then  they've  been  paying  him 
back.  He  was  scheduled  to  give  the  main 
address  at  the  Jefferson,  SJD.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  banquet  a  while  back  when  the 
"Sioux  Palls  banking  Interests"  got  wind  of 
it.  They  did  their  utmost  to  cancel  his  ap- 
p>earance.  As  It  happened  the  furor  only  in- 
tensified the  Interest  of  the  Jefferson  popu- 
lace to  hear  Henderson,  although  he  was 
forced  to  an  unofficial  part  of  the  program. 
His  speech  came  after  the  banquet  had  for- 
mally closed,  although  only  four  of  the  125 
there  left  before  he  spoke.  After  he  was 
through  speaking,  a  Henderson  for  Oovemor 
club  was  formed.  "I  was  stirred  by  the  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  freedom  of  speech  I 
fought  for  In  the  Korean  War  ...  I  talked 
for  an  hour  and  when  I  got  through  it  was 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  that  little 
town  that  they  gave  a  standing  ovation." 

This  is  tjrpical  of  the  type  of  frustrations 
that  confront  Henderson  as  he  tries  to  take 
his  message  to  the  people  of  South  Dakota. 
He  teUs  of  a  time  not  too  long  ago  when 
the  Young  Republicans  In  Madison  Invited 
him  to  speak.  When  an  announcement  came 
out  m  the  local  paper  that  Frank  was  slated 
to  speak,  the  county  GOP  chairman  was  up 
in  arms.  He  told  the  TGOP  chairman  In  no 
uncertain  terms  that  he  cleared  all  the  Re- 
publican speakers  who  came  to  Lake  County 
and  that  YOOP  was  Just  an  auxiliary  of  the 
Republican  party.  The  lady  YGOP  chair- 
man said  she'd  have  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences, and  now  fears  her  husband,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Dakota  State  College,  may  lose  his 
job  over  the  episode.  "I  can  only  conclude 
they  run  a  pretty  tight  ship  In  Lake  Coun- 
ty," oboerves  Henderson. 

Another  bane  of  his  candidacy.  Hender- 
son feels,  is  the  state's  largest  newspaper, 
the  Sioux  Palls  Argus  Leader.  "The  first 
week  I  was  In  eastern  South  E>akota  I  tximed 
In  a  release  to  the  Argus  Leader  about  open- 
ing up  my  headquarters  in  Sioux  PaUa  and 
it  wasn't  used. 

"Wednesday  of  that  week  they  carried  a 
166  word  release  from  Parrar  on  taxation 
and  education,  the  thrust  of  which  was,  he, 
Prank  Parrar,  was  going  to  do  a  great  deal 
for  education — fund  the  minimum  founda- 
tion, but  he  didn't  say  how.  He  said  he 
would  wait  and  see  how  the  Initiated  Income 
tax  measure  fared  and  then  he  would  decide 
on  what  kind  of  tax  program  he'd  recom- 
mend and  bow  education  could  move  ahead. 

"To  me.  It's  inconceivable  ho<w  the  voters 
in  this  state  could  accept  such  mush.  We've 
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had  two  sessions  of  the  legislature  under 
Parrar  and  we've  had  no  leglalaUon  at  all 
no  plan  for  financially  distressed  school 
districts. 

"How  can  he  have  the  gall  to  assume  hell 
defeat  me  In  the  primary,  the  Denwxrat  in 
the  faU  and  then  take  a  look  see  at  the 
initiated  Income  tax?  What  he's  apparently 
assuming  is  that  he  need  not  teU  what  he 
intends  to  do  about  the  two  most  critical 
obligations  facing  the  state." 

Here  Henderson  mentions  he  was  up  until 
3:30  a.m.  the  morning  after  the  Parrar  re- 
lease was  published  working  on  a  reply.  He 
turned  It  into  the  Argus  Leader  at  9:30  ajn. 
Henderson  says  he  was  told  it  was  too  late, 
and  the  next  day  he  was  Informed  it  was  too 
old. 

"That  same  day, "  Henderson  recalls,  "the 
Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader  had  a  picture  of 
Farrar  with  a  man  winning  a  safety  award. 
I  had  given  them  a  picture  of  me  and  Jfin 
Amess  shaking  hands  at  the  Rapid  City  air- 
port. Matt  Dillon  coming  to  the  Black  Htiu 
apparently  was  not  news. 

"The  news  media  is  trying  to  portray  Par- 
rar as  some  sort  of  a  superman.  I  went  to 
school  with  Farrar  and  was  a  better  student 
and  a  better  ballplayer  and  will  be  a  better 
gcverncr.  He  has  no  feel  for  the  people. 

"From  what  I  can  understand,  Parrar  Is 
trying  to  portray  himself  as  quite  a  collegiate 
basketball  player.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
he  never  made  the  squad.  He's  a  tinsel  gover- 
nor," Henderson  goes  on,  "he's  not  a  meat 
and  potatoes  governor.  He  manages  the  news 
and  through  a  barrage  of  publicity  and  pub- 
lic relations  gimmicks  foists  himself  on  the 
public  as  some  sort  of  brilliant  young  leader. 
Nothing,"  asserts  Henderson,  "could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  legislature  knows 
it  and  the  people  In  Pierre  know  it." 

Henderson  sees  his  battle  for  the  governor- 
ship as  one  which  will  determine  the  fate  of 
the  Republican  party  In  South  Dakota:  "It's 
a  matter  of  what  to  do  with  the  Republican 
party.  I'm  trying  to  Interject  and  give  it 
some  democracy,  to  make  It  the  party  of  the 
people  instead  of  the  special  interests."  So 
far,  he  adds.  It's  been  largely  a  cxie  man 
war.  He  has  scores  of  stories  of  how  the 
Republican  party  In  Pennington  County  has 
played  into  the  hands  of  these  special  inter- 
ests and  frustrated  the  pej-ty's  Ideals.  He  Is 
especially  critical  of  the  Influence  Rep.  E.  T. 
Berry  and  his  secretary  have  held  over  the 
Pennington  Cotmty  Republican  party  over 
the  yetu«. 

"It's  been  Prank  Henderson's  one  man  war 
against  the  tight  ship.  The  state  motto  Is 
'Under  Ood  the  People  Rule' — that's  the 
last  thing  they  want  Is  for  the  people  to  rule. 

"The  resistance  to  me  Is  chiefly  because  of 
one  thing:  they  cant  control  me.  I  do  not 
want  to  destroy  the  Republican  party.  I 
want  to  breath  some  life  Into  it,  I  want  to 
make  it  democratic  so  the  people  have  a 
voice  In  the  party  in  the  state.  The  people 
dont  rule  in  Pierre,  a  small  band  of  special 
Interest  groups  do." 

Here  he  cites  the  10  per  cent  xisury  bill, 
what  he  dubs  the  "loan  shark  bill"  passed 
by  the  1989  session  of  the  legislature  which 
permits  small  loan  rates  up  to  36  per  cent, 
the  pollution  bill  passed  by  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature,  which  Henderson  says 
"legalized"  through  the  grandfather  clause 
Industries  already  polluting  and  the  defeat 
year  after  year  of  a  bill  to  create  a  state  De- 
partment of  Labor.  "They  don't  want  to 
recognize  labor  In  South  Dakota,  yet  they 
want  Industry  but  you  can't  have  Industry 
without  labor. 

"Look  at  the  resistance  to  my  »1  an  hour 
minimum  wage  bilL  When  I  first  put  It  up, 
I  was  told  it  would  get  okayed  If  I  voted 
for  the  governor's  consumer  council  bill. 
I  couldnt  go  along  with  that.  After  It  was 
passed  Oov.  Farrar  sat  on  It  as  long  as  he 
cotild  and  then  signed  it.  He  then  sent  me 
a  note  saying  "Prank,  you  owe  me  one.'  To- 
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,,,  the  dollar  an  hour  blU  Is  shot  full  of 
hoiM  with  gimmicks  like  provisions  to  de- 
?;,ct  so  much  for  room  and  board.  I  Just 
fJaxned  of  a  girl  in  Custer  who  went  to  work 
'^  lor  75  cents  an  hour.  I  vsras  told  the 
naoole  were  afraid  and  needed  the  Jobs.  And 
?hen  they  wonder  why  the  young  people 
^Mive  South  Dakota  .  .  .  they  leave  because 
they  can't   get    a    decent    wage    in    South 

After  his  plane  touches  down  in  Aber- 
deen, he's  telling  an  audience  there  that 
rT^ection  isn't  much  of  an  election  unless 
there's  a  selection  .  .  .  where  there's  only 
one  candidate  that  sounds  a  lot  like  Russia. 
The  old  guard  says  I'm  being  devislve,  but 
the  primary  is  the  time  to  clean  house.  I'm 
disturbed    about     democracy     within     our 

He  touches  on  other  themes:  "Farrar  was 
seen  as  a  ray  of  hope  but  he  didn't  take  the 
buU  by  the  horns  .  .  .  Progglng  and  Jogging 
doesn't  take  care  of  the  problems  .  .  .  You 
can't  say  the  party  is  one  individual  .  .  . 
People  are  wUUng  to  feed  their  chUdren  and 
ire  wiUing  to  support  education,"  he  says 
as  he  announces  his  support  of  40  per  cent 
state  aid  to  education. 

Henderson's  crowds  usually  sit  there  spell- 
bound. He  starts  off  in  a  low  key  telling 
them  about  his  boyhood  background  In 
Miller  where  he  grew  up  in  the  back  of  a 
"saloon  dash  cafe."  He  then  picked  up  the 
tempo  a  bit  as  he  goes  into  his  qualifications 
for  governor:  "The  United  States  entrusted 
me  with  a  commission  during  the  Korean 
war.  Judge  Axel  Beck  and  the  late  Judge 
George  Mlckelson  appointed  me  to  the 
United  States  Judiciary  system  as  United 
States  Commissioner  and  the  people  of  Pen- 
nington County  have  twice  elected  me  state 
senator." 

Then  he  reaches  a  crescendo  as  he  de- 
nounces the  special  Interests  which  he  claims 
control  the  state  government.  He  tells  his 
audience  with  the  fervor  and  finesse  of  an 
old  time  evangelist  "Our  state  motto  is 
'Under  God,  the  People  Rule.'  I  want  to 
breath  life  into  that  beautiful  expression. 
Our  state  government  at  Pierre  is  dominated 
by  the  special  interests.  I  want  to  return 
state  government  to  the  people.  It  is  the 
ordinary  family  struggling  for  existence  In 
South  Dakota  that  concerns  me.  Laws  and 
government  should  be  structed  to  protect 
the  weak.  The  strong  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves." 

Then  the  words  start  pouring  out  In  a  sort 
of  measured  ferocity  and  defiance  as  he  de- 
notmces  these  special  Interests  and  charts 
his  "blueprint  for  progress. "  The  audience  is 
with  him  now  as  he  launches  into  a  full  scale 
attack  In  his  oratorical  style  that  seems  like 
s  page  from  the  past:  broad  sweeping  ges- 
tures, a  rich  resonant  voice  that  at  once  Is 
seemingly  shouting  and  then  lowers  down 
to  a  whisper.  On  his  face  the  expresalons 
range  from  a  grimace,  then  a  smile,  a  frown, 
t  look  of  anger,  an  appearance  of  perplexity 
but  always  the  look  of  a  man  In  control  of 
the  situation.  To  stress  a  point  he  raises  an 
arm  and  then  moves  his  bulk  a  few  steps 
back  and  forth.  The  words  lend  themselves 
to  his  somewhat  bombastic  delivery:  "I'm 
here  to  tell  you  that  under  God  the  people 
do  not  rule  In  this  state  ...  It  sounds  a 
little  disloyal  doesnt  It,  but  I'd  rather  lose 
with  plain  uik  than  loose  with  double  Ulk 
•  .  .  The  people  of  South  Dakota  are  con- 
trolled by  a  small  band  c'  special  Interests 
'  .  .  Sometimes  I  feel  like  John  the  Baptist 
crying  In  the  wlldneress  ...  Do  I  have  any- 
thing good  to  say  about  Frank  Farrar,"  he 
asks  rhetorically,  "well  I  wont  answer  that 

•  .  The  state's  problems  cant  be  solved  in 
Borne  or  Israel." 

Then  he  throws  the  meeting  open  for  ques- 
tions, which  vary  depending  on  the  type  of 
audience  he's  speaking  to.  Henderson  doesn't 
pause  long  to  think  over  his  response,  In- 
stead he  fires  back  a  forthright  reply. 
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After  he  speaks,  he  usually  meets  with  his 
key  supporters  In  the  area  and  more  often 
than  not  sparks  the  formation  of  a  Hender- 
son for  Governor  Club.  He  sounds  out  the 
people  of  the  town  on  what  they  think  are 
key  Issues  and  how  they  estimate  Parrar's 
standing.  His  big  plea  these  days  Is  to  Par- 
rar dissidents,  especially  teachers  and  farm- 
ers. These  meetings  usually  run  late  into  the 
night,  but  Henderson  doesn't  show  the  least 
bit  of  fatigue. 

He's  up  first  thing  in  the  morning  writing 
press  releases  about  his  speech  the  night  be- 
fore. He  patiently  calls  them  In  to  the  wire 
services,  newspapers  and  radio  stations.  Then 
he's  soon  out  amongst  the  voters.  He  walks 
his  giant  frame  down  the  street  pausing  to 
give  voters  his  one  page  brochure.  His  con- 
versation with  the  voters  goes  something  like 
this:  "I'm  Prank  Henderson,  seimtor  from 
Pennington  County.  I'm  running  for  gover- 
nor against  Frank  Farrar.  I  want  you  to  look 
at  this  and  give  me  your  consideration." 
Sometimes  he  elaborates  a  little  more  de- 
pending on  whether  his  listener  Is  In  a  hurry 
or  Interested:  "It's  time  to  throw  little 
Frankie  out  and  put  big  Frankle  in."  Or  else 
hell  ask  about  "this  fellow  Parrar"  and  how 
he  fares  in  that  territory. 

In  Aberdeen  last  week,  he  had  a  stroke  ol 
good  fortune:  he  was  invited  to  appear  on  a 
popular  radio  talk  show  for  45  minutes. 
Again  he  handled  the  questions  with  skill 
and  ease  without  avoiding  the  Issues.  He  left 
Aberdeen  feeling  chipper  and  confident:  he 
had  gotten  an  organization  formed  and  he 
had  all  that  air  time  on  the  radio. 

His  next  speaking  stop  was  in  the  little 
town  of  Oolman,  Just  a  few  miles  north  of 
Sioux  Falls.  He  was  told  there  was  a  man  in 
the  audience  who  had  placed  an  ad  In  the 
Brookings  paper  urging  the  formation  of  a 
Farrar  for  governor  organization  to  save  the 
governorship  for  the  "East  River."  Hender- 
son spent  a  great  deal  of  time  pointing  out 
that  South  Dakota  is  one  state,  and  that  the 
twain,  to  paraphrase  Kipling,  can  meet.  He 
also  denounced  a  reported  Washington  cut 
In  funds  for  the  Rural  Electric  Administra- 
tion. He  tells  bis  audiences  in  eastern  South 
Dakota  that  while  Farrar  suffers  from  a  poor 
image,  be  has  no  image. 

Then  again  It's  late  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise.  He  was  up  early  calling  the  media  tell- 
ing them  what  he'd  done  the  day  before. 
Most  of  the  radio  stations  were  more  Inter- 
ested in  his  views  about  student  unrest, 
much  in  the  news  last  Sattu-day.  He  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  while  he  be- 
lieved in  "peaceful  dissent,"  which  he  pro- 
nounces "dye-sent,"  he  was  opposed  to  giving 
the  students  in  the  state  a  day  off  to  medi- 
tate on  the  woes  of  the  world. 

He  spent  the  rest  of  Saturday  walking  up 
and  down  the  main  street  of  Dell  Rapids.  He 
approaches  a  passing  pedestrian  with  his 
long  arm  outstretched  and  the  fingers  of  his 
ham  of  a  hand  spread  apart  as  he  reaches  out 
to  shake  a  hand.  He  tells  them  who  he  Is 
and  what  he's  running  for.  Dropping  into 
stores  he  comments,  "I  suppose  you've  been 
hit  pretty  hard  by  pollticans  here,  but  I  can 
claim  to  have  come  the  farthest.  I  come  from 
Hill  City  out  In  the  Black  Hills  and  I'm 
running  for  governor." 

He  talks  to  them  as  long  as  they  are  inter- 
ested. While  most  of  these  people  he  talks 
to  are  noncommittal,  many  mention  what 
they  feel  to  be  an  undue  amount  of  show- 
boating on  the  governor's  part. 

Although  he  was  nearly  a  straight  "A" 
student  in  high  school,  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota  on  an  athletic  schol- 
arship. In  high  school  at  Miller,  he  was  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  foremost  prep  athletes 
In  the  state.  One  newspaper  dubbed  him 
the  "young  giant  from  Miller." 

He  was  offered  a  full  scholarship  from 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University  but  turned  It 
down  because  he  wanted  to  study  law,  a 
profession  where  be  felt  he  could  help  pei^le 
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the  most.  Helping  people  has  long  been  one 
of  Henderson's  chief  concerns,  a  notion  he 
picked  up  from  his  father. 

"I  would  have  to  say  my  father  was  the 
greatest  influence  on  me,"  says  Frank.  His 
father  had  been  a  railroad  engineer  until  he 
was  waylaid  with  asthma.  After  that  he  oper- 
ated a  hotel  and  cafe  in  Miller  and  a  small 
farm  near  St.  Lawrence.  "He  was  a  very 
forthright  and  outspoken  individual — like 
me  he  irritated  some  and  shocked  them  with 
bluntness.  I  can't  help  but  feel  some  of  It 
rubbed  off  on  me  because  I  idolize  him.  He 
was  the  most  generous  man  I  think  I  ever 
knew.  Back  in  the  days  of  bums  and  hoboes 
on  the  rails  I  never  saw  him  turn  away  a 
hungry  man." 

Those  were  hard  but  happy  days.  It  was 
in  his  years  as  a  tyke  that  Henderson  picked 
up  the  nickname,  "Rudy.""  "They  called  me 
Rudolph  Valentino  because  they  thought  I 
was  such  a  handsome  child,  but  the  bigger  I 
grew  the  more  they  realized  what  a  mistake 
that  was  and  after  I  lost  the  cute  stage  they 
shortened  it  down  to  Rudy. 

"I'll  never  forget  the  time  out  at  the  St. 
Lawrence  farm  my  Dad  looked  out  on  a  row 
of  corn  and  he  told  me  it  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful crop  of  com  he'd  ever  seen.  Then  canfie 
four  days  in  July  of  a  hot  dry  wind  that 
destroyed  the  crop.  I  was  with  him  out  In 
the  com  field  watching  the  com  wilt  before 
his  eyes.  He  looked  down  at  me  and  said 
'Rudy,  I'm  dying  Just  like  that  com  crop.' 
I  look  back  on  it  and  I  thiiUt  what  he  meant 
was  his  spirit  and  dreams  of  saving  the  farm 
were  dying  ...  I  don't  think  a  day  goes 
by  that  I  don't  say  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of 
my  father.  We  used  to  go  through  western 
South  Dakota  and  see  deserted  farmhouses 
and  he  would  say  'Rudy,  somebody  had  a 
dream.' 

'I  always  think  of  that  when  I  see  deserted 
farmhouses.  It  is  no  different  now.  The  peo- 
ple are  migrating  off  the  farms  and  It's  some- 
thing I  hate  to  see.  It  was  the  family  farm 
that  gave  South  Dakota  its  strength  and 
character.  I  have  a  very  sympathetic  attitude 
for  the  people  of  South  Dakota  who  are  try- 
ing to  save  their  way  of  life.  I  think  of  that 
wilting  corn  crop  and  of  my  father's  state- 
ment 'Rudy,  somebody  had  a  dream'  as  I 
campaign  for  governor.  I  sense  in  this  cam- 
paign that  I  wUl  get  the  vote  of  the  rural 
people.  It  was  these  kind  of  feelings  toward 
the  rural  people  the  governor's  bill  ( the  gas- 
utility  regulation  bUl)  that  would  have  hurt 
rtiral  life." 

Here  he  pauses  his  narrative  as  he's  driv- 
ing from  Aberdeen  to  Colman  to  comment 
"I  like  this  country.  The  rolling  hills  and 
pastures  make  me  feel  at  home."  A  bit  later 
he  pulls  over  to  the  side  of  the  road  to  ad- 
mire some  cattle.  "Do  you  know  what  they 
are,"  he  asks.  "They're  Holstelns  and  they're 
heifers." 

Henderson  has  always  had  an  urge  to  ex- 
cel, whether  as  a  child  prodigy  at  checkers. 
In  sports  and  scholastic  endeavors  both  In 
school  and  college  and  as  an  officer  In  the 
Army  during  the  Korean  War.  Although  he 
was  a  platoon  leader,  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  serving  as  liaison  officer  and  adviser  to 
the  reglmenta.1  commander.  One  time  when 
several  yoimg  officers  had  been  wiped  out 
during  some  particularly  heavy  fighting,  one 
of  the  colonel's  aides  suggested  he  send  Hen- 
derson in  to  fill  the  gap.  'I  can't  spare  Hen- 
derson for  dog  meat,"  was  the  colonel's  reply. 
Prank  did  see  his  share  of  the  action  but 
refuses  to  dlsc\i6S  It  at  all  other  than  to  say 
"I'm  not  a  textbook  fighter  of  communism." 

After  his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
army  following  14  months  in  Korea  and  a 
near  fatal  bout  with  malaria,  he  hung  out 
his  shingle  as  a  lawyer  in  Rapid  City.  He 
was  drawn  to  the  law  because  "essentially  I 
wanted  to  help  people  and  essentially  that's 
what  I  want  to  do  afi  governor."  He  was  also 
Infiuenced  by  former  U.S.  Senator  and  Gov- 
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emor  Harlan  Bushfleld,  a  resident  of  Miller. 
'There  were  some  ^eat  lawyers  In  the  little 
town  of  Miller.  Bushfleld  was  a  dlstlngul  shed 
looking  man — his  carriage,  his  whole  qoun- 
tenance  bore  respectability.  I  also  noltlced 
when  I  read  history  and  government  that  a 
great  number  of  people  who  led  and  bulped 
this  democracy  usually  had  a  legal  e<  uca- 
tion. 

"The  basic  reason  lawyers  exist  Is  to  help 
people  protect  their  rights.  It  Isn't  to  make 
money.  Oliver  WendeU  Holmes  said  once  that 
lawyers  are  not  mere  grubbers  In  the  ipuck 
heap  of  the  world.  A  lawyer  owes  a  responsi- 
bility to  be  in  pubUc  life  to  serve  his  ^tate 
and  nation  more  than  any  responsibility  to 
make  money.  If  I'm  neglecting  my  law  prac- 
tice to  serve  In  public  life,  U  tbat's  oi  sin, 
I'm  guilty." 

Although  Henderson  has  been  call^  a 
mavMlck  within  the  Republican  party,  he 
feels  he  shares  the  heritage  of  the  party  than 
most.  "I  think  one  of  the  things  that  at- 
tracted me  to  the  party  was  its  foufider, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  a  man  with  ^eat 
oompasfilon  for  people.  He  was  the  flrstjclvll 
rights  president  and  also  made  reniarks 
about  the  workman  being  entitled  to  hla(  Just 
wages.  Lincoln  Is  on  Mount  Rushmor^,  so 
la  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  trust  buster^  and 
conservationist  whose  credo  was  the  conimon 
man.  They  were  the  two  greatest  Republican 
presidents.  Whose  the  true  proponent  o\  the 
Republican  party — the  old  clique  or  R^nk 
Henderson?"  [ 

During  his  formative  years  he  was  mflu- 
enced  by  South  Dakota's  progressive  Repub- 
lican Sen.  Peter  Norbeck  and  Sens.  LaFollette 
and  Norrls.  "They  were  my  kind  of  Rep|tbll- 
cans.  They  were  Just  like  Roosevelt  andliln- 
coin.  I  don't  want  the  Republican  i>ar^  to 
be  just  simply  against  programs.  Wher^  the 
Democrats  lose  me  Is  with  their  tax,  sj^d. 
elect  philosophy.  I  think  the  Repub^can 
party  has  been  the  party  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. One  of  my  hangups  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party  Is  that  I  don't  believe  m  a  strong 
federal  government." 

Henderson  has  come  a  long  way  fron)  the 
days  of  a  struggling  young  lawyer  who  had 
to  borrow  law  books  and  do  his  own  typing. 
His  pride  and  joy  Is  his  family.  Thafsi  one 
of  the  reasons  he  moved  to  Hill  City  lii  the 
first  place.  "Being  on  the  ranch  glves^e  a 
chance  to  work  with  my  boys.  I'm  raising 
those  boys  to  be  men,  not  pets.  The  boys 
don't  want  to  leave  the  ranch  to  go  to  Pierre 
but  I  told  them  If  I  got  to  be  governor  I'd 
find  a  horse  pasture  and  have  the  fa^nlly 
horses  there  and  they  were  relieved.  The  girls 
have  heard  there's  an  automatic  dlshwqsher 
In  the  governor's  mansion  and  they  seQmed 
more  Interested  In  that  than  Daddy  getting 
to  be  governor." 

All  told  there  are  seven  young  Hender- 
sons— Stacey,  nine  months,  John,  4;  ^Im- 
berly,  11;  Frank,  12;  Erie,  6;  Andrea,  8;jand 
Pat,  10.  "They  all  seem  to  take  a  great  In- 
terest In  the  ranch  and  the  ftnimnig  and  teem 
to  enloy  it.  They  like  to  feed  the  baby  calves 
andJ^hlnk  the  children  are  enriched  greatly 
Ivlng  on  a  place  where  there  are  anltnals 
They  like  to  fish  In  the  creeks  an(l  go 
for  hikes;  even  little  Johnny  and  Eric  will 
take  a  canteen  and  a  sack  of  sandwlchesl  and 
hike  up  Into  the  hills.  Life  out  there  ^uts 
something  into  the  kids  that  money  oant 
buy."  ] 

A  convert  to  Catholicism  six  months  before 
he  married  Norma  in  1956,  Henderson  pattlc- 
ularly  likes  the  church  life  In  Hill  City  f'be- 
cause  It's  a  small  church  and  the  rellglan  Is 
very  personal.  Another  thing  Is  that  thelklds 
get  to  serve  mass  more  often."  Henderson's 
mother.  Hilda  of  Rapid  City,  still  spry  ^t  80 
and  an  immigrant  from  Norway  as  a  yijung 
girl.  Is  also  a  convert  to  Catholicism. 

Henderson  Isn't  particularly  concerned 
about  what  people  thUik  about  him.  Inst)ead, 
he  says,  "I  want  to  be  a  man  of  principal^  not 
popularity — that  blows  with  the  winds.  I 
want  to  be  respected  by  the  leglslatufe.  I 
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dont  think  I  have  always  been  liked  by  the 
legislature,  but  I've  had  their  respect." 

At  the  moment  Henderson  Is  extremely 
confident.  He  predicts  to  one  and  all  that  the 
next  statewide  poll  will  show  him  even  high- 
er, and,  come  election  day.  he  will  be  on  top. 

He  and  many  others  are  wondering  Just 
how  Gov.  Prank  Parrar  is  responding  to  his 
candidacy.  So  far  the  governor  hasnt  seen 
fit  to  take  official  notice  of  It,  although  It  is 
well  known  that  he  called  In  key  legislative 
leaders  on  how  to  parry  the  Henderson  sally. 
Parrar  Is  also  consulting  with  the  party 
faithful  down  to  the  precinct  level. 

The  best  guess  at  the  moment  Is  that  the 
governor  will  continue  to  Ignore  the  Hender- 
son threat  officially  If  at  all  possible.  The  best 
bet  political  observers  see  In  the  offing  la  a 
sniping  campaign  to  be  launched  by  Parrar  "s 
friends.  It  Is  expected  to  take  the  form  of 
lavish  praise  of  Parrar  and  various  sorts  of 
attacks  on  Henderson. 

Henderson,  of  course,  Is  waiting  for  the  at- 
tack, whatever  form  it  might  take.  And  when 
It  comes  It  won't  be  the  first  time  the  one 
man  campaigner  will  have  to  fight  off  as- 
saults of  all  types.  It  wont  be  the  first  time 
he's  had  to  fight  against  the  odds,  and  what 
he  no  doubt  feels  Is  a  stacked  deck,  and  al- 
though he  wistfully  speaks  of  eventual  re- 
tirement from  the  political  arena,  chances 
are  it  wont  be  the  last. 


PREDATOR   CONTROL   PROGRAM 
ECOLOGICALLY  DESTRUCTIVE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CAI.IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Division  of  Wildlife 
Services  of  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
to  engage  in  predatory  animal  control 
for  almost  half  a  century.  Two  million 
dollars  will  be  spent  this  year  on  this 
program.  It  is  my  contention  that  there 
is  no  ecological  justification  for  such  a 
program  and  great  evidence  that  preda- 
tor control  is  environmentally  cancer- 
ous. The  poisoning  of  predators  that  is 
now  performed  under  this  program  has 
shown  to  be  shortsighted  and  ecologi- 
cally destructive. 

Important  natural  mechanisms  have 
been  upset  by  these  poisoning  programs, 
and  the  result  has  often  been  environ- 
mental disaster.  For  when  the  predators 
are  gone,  rodent  populations  explode, 
tripping  a  new  onslaught  of  poisons.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  may  be  spent  me'  jly  to 
correct  former  damage  by  mebos  of 
more  destruction.  It  is  time  to  declare  a 
ceasefire  in  this  national  war  against 
natural  species  of  predators,  for  the  war- 
fare could  soon  approach  holocaust  pro- 
portions. When  Dr.  A.  Starker  Leopold 
headed  a  special  advisory  board  to  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall,  he  concluded: 

Control  tends  to  become  an  end  In  itself 
and,  following  Parkinson's  law,  the  ma- 
chinery for  Its  accomplishment  can  easily 
proliferate  beyond  real  need. 

I  can  see  no  legitimate  justification  for 
the  continuation  of  these  mass  poison- 
ings. The  bureau  has  conducted  no  stud- 
ies to  assess  the  results  of  their  poison- 
ings which  often  involve  setting  out  huge 
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amounts  of  meat  chunks  injected  with  a 
particularly  vicious  poison  known  as 
component  1080.  This  poison  degrades 
quite  slowly  resulting  in  inadvertent 
poisonings  almost  whenever  it  is  used 
The  deadly  poisoned  meat  is  simply 
dumped  in  great  quantity  into  the  eco- 
logical network — a  recent  seven-State 
study  indicated  that  approximately  2  - 
318,000  pounds  of  1080— treated  baits 
were  used  from  1964  through  1969— 
where  it  passes  along  long  after  its  in- 
tended function  has  been  fulfilled. 

California  condors,  which  conserva- 
tionists are  now  trying  to  save  from 
extinction,  have  died  from  eating  ground 
squirrels  poisoned  by  1080.  Massive  poi- 
sonings of  prairie  dogs  with  1080  have 
driven  the  black-footed  ferret,  which 
preys  on  prairie  dogs,  nearly  to  extinc- 
tion. 

I  have  just  introduced  legislation 
aimed  to  relieve  wildlife  services  of  its 
poisoning  function.  Extension  mammal 
control  agents  in  each  regional  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  would 
counsel  farmers  and  ranchers  on  alter- 
native methods  of  predator  control. 

I  urge  my  coUeeigues  to  recognize  the 
seriousness  of  this  chemical  tampering 
with  the  ecological  balance  of  America 
and  give  careful  consideration  to  this 
measure. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY  AND  THE  STATUS  OP 
WOMEN 


HON.  BEIIA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   irew    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group  of 
Democratic  women,  informally  or- 
ganized, share  common  concerns  about 
the  endemic  underrepresentation  of 
women  in  party  councils  and  their  con- 
tinued relegation  to  positions  tradition- 
ally regarded  as  proper  for  women  in 
politics;  that  is,  secretaries,  hostesses, 
petition  carriers.  These  women,  working 
with  Mr.  Ken  Bode,  have  prepared  and 
presented  a  resolution  to  the  Democratic 
Policy  Council  and  have  suggested  ex- 
plicit rules  changes  to  the  Commission  on 
Rules  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, which  is  chaired  by  the  Honor- 
able James  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  At  its 
next  meeting,  the  O'Hara  Commission 
will  give  final  consideration  to  reforms  of 
the  National  Convention  and  the  Nation- 
al Committee.  To  date,  as  the  statistics 
at  the  end  of  the  document  developed  by 
the  Center  for  Political  Reform  vividly 
attest,  the  party  reform  movement  in 
the  Democratic  Party  has  meant  little  or 
nothing  for  the  status  of  women.  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record,  the  Policy  Council 
resolution  on  the  status  of  women  In 

the  party : 

Resolution 

On  March  24.  1971,  the  Policy  Council  of 
the  National  Democratic  Party  unanlmoiialy 
passed  a  resolution  on  the  jtatus  of  women 
In  the  Party.  That  resolution  stated : 

"Women  have  been  underrepresented  con- 
sistently In  the  affairs  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Their  representation  as  party  officers 
and  on  party  committees  Is  seldom  commen- 
surate with  their  numbers  In  the  population. 
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xionovtT,  once    included   In   party   affairs, 

women  are  relegated  to  secondary  positions 
gad    denied    meaningful     decision-making 

power." 

A»  women  and  members  of  the  Democratic 
pgrty,  we  have  all  exper.jnced  the  problems 
expressed  In  the  Covmcll  resolution.  We  have 
^11  experienced  white,  male  dominance — 
lx*h  in  numbers  and  In  power — at  every  level 
of  National  and  SUte  Party  organizations. 
The  information  on  the  last  pages  of  this 
document  is  vivid  evidence  that  the  largest 
task  remaining  for  the  Party  reform  move- 
ment is  the  effective  Involvement  of  women. 
We  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  CHstfa  Commission  to  their  Im- 
pOTtant  role  In  the  solution  to  this  problem. 
In  Its  consideration  and  recommendation  of 
new  rules  for  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  the  National  Convention,  the 
Commission  has  the  opportunity  to  exert 
a  profound  Influence  on  female  participation 
m  the  Party. 

•me  Policy  Council  resolution  urged  the 
Commission  to  "mandate  absolutely  equal 
representation  at  all  levels"  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  and  the  1973  National 
Convention.  We  conctir  with  this  resolution. 
We  further  urge  the  O'Hara  Commission  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  foUowlng 
rules  and  recommendations.  We  submit  them 
with  the  beUef  that  their  adoption  would 
constitute  a  significant  step  toward  equal 
representation  for  women  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Gloria  Steinem,  Arvonne  Eraser.  Hon. 
Bella  Abzug,  Hon.  June  Franklin,  Hon. 
Pamela  Derlan,  Ronnie  Eldrldge,  Sarah 
Kovner.  Hon.  Midge  Miller,  Phyllis  Se- 
gal, Anne  Wexler,  Pattl  Knox,  Hon.  Llv 
BJorUe. 

FOUCT  COTTNCn.  RaCLTTITOir  ON  THX  STATUS 
OF  WOMXH  m  THX  Pastt 

Women  have  been  underrepresented  con- 
sistently In  the  affairs  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Their  representation  as  party  officers 
and  on  party  committees  Is  seldom  commen- 
surate with  their  numbers  In  the  population. 
Moreover,  once  Included  In  party  affairs, 
women  are  relegated  to  secondary  positions 
and  denied  meantngful  dedBlon-maklng 
power. 

TUa  underrepresentation  of  so  substantial 
a  portion  of  the  Democratic  Party  must  be 
corrected.  We  believe  this  is  a  partlctilarly 
spproprlate  time  for  the  PoUcy  CouncU  to 
speak  on  this  internal  party  matter: 

1.  The  O'Hara  Commission  will  consider 
new  rules  for  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  rules  for  the  1972  National  Con- 
vention at  Its  next  meeting.  Their  decisions 
could  have  an  important  effect  on  the  future 
role  of  women  In  the  party. 

2.  llie  party  reform  movement  has  thus 
tu  meant  little  to  women  In  the  party.  The 
status  of  women  received  official  consider- 
ation only  by  the  XcOoTem  Commission, 
which  stopped  short  of  mandating  the  nec- 
enary  quotas.  The  Conmilsslon's  Ouldellnes 
require  only  "reasonable  representation", 
which  wUl  probably  be  Interpreted  to  mean 
less  than  the  necessary  50%  In  some  states. 

Many  state  reform  commissions  are  pres- 
ently renewing  the  rules  and  practices  of 
their  state  parties.  We  cannot  assume  that 
their  reform  efforts  wUl  Include  the  neces- 
sary attention  to  the  problems  and  rights 
of  Democratic  women.  The  reform  commis- 
sions have  often  neglected  the  Issue  of  eq\ial 
female  participation  and  have  sometimes 
written  sex  discrimination  Into  party  rules. 

It  is  time  for  conclusive,  forthright  action. 
In  the  same  way  that  Initial  female  Involve- 
ment In  party  affairs  was  not  accomplished 
until  their  representation  was  made  manda- 
tory, similarly,  positions  of  Influence  and 
power  will  be  kept  In  the  realm  of  male 
dominance  until  explicit  provisions  are  made 
for  equal  representation  of  women  on  all 
committees  and  In  aU  positions  of  Influence 
In  the  party. 
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The  Policy  CounoU  therefore: 

1.  Requests  that  the  Chairman  contact 
all  State  Chairmen  and  Chairmen  of  State 
Reform  Commissions  to  urge  them  to  pay 
special  attention  to  eliminating  rules  or 
practices  which  place  women  In  traditional 
roles  and  which  functlonaUy  deprive  them 
of  equal  stattis  with  men  In  the  party. 

2.  Urges  the  O'Hara  Commission,  In  its 
consideration  of  rules  revisions  for  the  Na- 
tional Committee  and  the  National  Con- 
vention, to  mandate  absolutely  equal  repre- 
sentation at  aU  levels  In  each  body  and  to 
pay  special  attention  to  providing  positions 
of  equal  status  to  women  and  men  at  the 
1972  Convention.  These  should  Include  posi- 
tions of  Influence,  such  es  Co-Chalrmanshlps 
of  Convention  Committees  with  equal  power, 
and  positions  of  vlsablllty,  such  as  keynote 
speaker  or  Convention  Chairman. 

RTTLES     AND     RECOMMENDATIONS 

Women  and  the  Democratic  National 
Committee 

1.  ogicers  of  the  DNC: 

The  present  rule  provides  that:  "The  Offi- 
cers of  the  National  Committee  shall  be  a 
Chairman,  a  Vice  Chairman  who  Is  a  woman 
and  five  other  Vice  Chairmen  Including  the 
Chairman  of  the  Minorities  Division,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nationalities  Division,  a 
Democratic  Governor,  a  Democratic  United 
States  Senator,  and  a  Democratic  United 
States  Representative,  as  well  as  a  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  and  such  other  officers  as  may 
be  designated  from  time  ts  time  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee."   (Article  IX,  Section  1) 

Recommended  Rule  Change: 

"The  officers  of  the  National  Committee 
shall  be  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  of 
different  sexes  and  six  Directors,  including 
the  Director  of  the  Minorities  Division,  the 
Director  of  the  Nationalities  Division,  the 
Director  of  the  Wovien's  Division,  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor,  a  Democratic  United  Sta'i.es 
Senator,  and  a  Democratic  United  States 
Representative,  as  well  as  a  Secretary  and 
Tresisurer  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
designated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee.  The  Director  of  the 
Women's,  division  ahall  be  a  person  other 
than  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
National  Committee. 

Note:  It  is  recommended  that  a  Women's 
Division  be  established  as  a  permanent  divi- 
sion of  the  National  Committee.  This  Divi- 
sion should  be  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  studying  the  special  problems  of  Dem- 
ocratic women  and  of  developing  new 
means  of  incretislng  female  Involvement  at 
all  levels  of  Party  activity.  To  this  end,  the 
Division  should  be  given  a  broad  range  of 
initiative  and  authority. 

2.  Vacancy  in  the  Chairmanship: 

The  present  rule  provides  that:  "In  the 
event  of  any  vacancy  existing  in  the  Office 
of  Chairman,  the  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  with  seniority  of  service  on  the 
National  Committee  shall  call  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Committee  promptly  but  in  any 
event  within  sixty  (60)  days  for  the  purpose 
of  the  election  of  a  Chairman  or  If  so  de- 
sired by  the  National  Committee,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Acting  Chairman  pending 
further  consideration  of  filling  any  such  va- 
cancy." (Article  IX,  Section  5) 

Recommended  Rule  Change: 

"In  the  event  of  any  vacancy  existing  In 
the  office  of  the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chair- 
man shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Committee  promptly  but  In  any  event  within 
sixty  (60)  days  for  the  purpose  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Chairman.  Until  such  time  as  a 
permanent  Chairman  is  elected,  the  Vice 
Chairman  shall  serve  as  acting  Chairman  of 
the  National  Committee. 

3.  Appointment  of  National  Committee 
Personnel: 

The  present  rule  provides  that:  "The 
Chairman  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  National  Committee  and  shall  have 
full  authority  to  exercise  the  executive  pow- 
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er  of  the  Committee.  He  may  appoint  and 
dismiss  any  and  aU  personnel  of  the  staff 
of  the  National  Committee,  including  all 
deputies,  assistants,  counsel,  and  staff  mem- 
bers." (Article  IX  Section  6(a)). 

Recommendation: 

Since  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee is  given  the  power  to  appoint  and  dis- 
miss all  Committee  personnel,  he  or  she  has 
the  final  responsibility  for  equitable  female 
representation  at  all  levels  of  the  DNC 
staff.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the 
Chairman  be  directed  to  evaluate  the  status 
of  women  ou  the  staff  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee, giving  special  attention  to  the  num- 
ber of  women  occupying  professional  posi- 
tions. The  Chairman  should  correct  any  un- 
derrepresentation of  women  that  is  discov- 
ered and  should  insure  that  considerations 
of  sex  do  not  play  any  part  in  the  delega- 
tion of  responsibility  and  authority  among 
professional  staff  members. 

Note :  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee also  has  respousibility  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  members  of  various  Party  Com- 
missions and  Conunlttees.  In  making  these 
appointments,  he  or  she  should  be  guided 
by  the  principle  of  equal  representation  for 
both  sexes  on  all  official  Party  bodies. 
Women  and  the  national  co7ivention 

A  woman  was  first  selected  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
1900.  Since  that  time,  little  progress  has 
been  made  toward  effective  involvement  of 
women  In  the  Convention  process.  They  are 
traditionally  underrepresented  on  state  dele- 
gations and  are  seldom  appointed  as  Conven- 
tion officers  or  Committee  chairmen.  (In  the 
case  of  several  Important  offices  and  chair- 
manships, a  woman  has  never  been  asked 
to  serve.)  As  means  toward  a  more  equal  role 
for  women  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, we  offer  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

1.  Convention  Chairman  (Temporary  and 
Permanent) :  The  Temporary  Chairman  and 
the  permanent  Chairman  of  the  National 
Convention  should  be  of  different  sexes. 

2.  Convention  Committees:  States  that 
elect  a  single  Committee  member  to  each  of 
the  four  Standing  Committees  should  be 
required  to  elect  two  women  and  two  men 
as  Committee  representatives.  States  that 
elect  two  or  more  Committee  members  to 
each  of  the  four  Standing  Committees  should 
be  required  to  elect  an  equal  (or  as  equal  as 
possible)  number  of  men  and  women  to  each 
Conunlttee  delegation. 

3.  Committee  Chairmanships:  Convention 
Committees  should  no  longer  have  a  single 
Chtdrman.  Two  Co-Chalrman,  of  different 
sexes,  should  be  selected  for  each  Standing 
Committee.  The  Co-Chalrmen  should  share 
equally  In  the  authority  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Chairmanship  and  should  pre- 
side over  alternate  sessions  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

WOMEK     AND     THE     DEMOCRATIC     PABTT 

National  oonventioru 

1833 — First  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion was  held. 

1900 — pirst  woman  delegate  was  selected  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

1916 — ^Plrst  woman  was  selected  to  serve 
on  a  Convention  Committee  (Credentials 
Committee) . 

1924 — Plrst  woman  served  as  Chairman  of 
a  major  Committee  (Credentials  Conunlt- 
tee). 

1944 — Plrst  time  the  National  Convention 
bad  women  as  officers  (Permanent  Assistant 
Chairman  and  Permanent  Secretary). 

Convention  Chairman :  A  woman  has  never 
served  as  Temporaxy  or  Permanent  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

Convention  Committee  Chairman:  Since 
1924,  when  the  flrst  woman  was  chosen 
Chairman  of  a  major  Convention  Commit- 
tee, there  have  been  only  four  women  chosen 
as  committee  chairmen.  (See  chart  on  fol- 
lowing page.) 
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OommUtion*  e3tal>lU}ied  by  the  tJ88 

Democratic  Sational  Convention 
Commission  on  Party  Structure  and  Dele- 
gate   Selection:     Three    members     ol     the 
twenty-eight      member      Commlaslon      are 
women. 

Commission  on  Rules:  Five  members  oi 
the  twenty -six  member  ComnUssloil  are 
women. 


National  convention  committees: 

Permanent  ortanlzation 

Credentials 

Rules  and  order  ot  business 

PtaUorm  and  resolutions 


>  Equal  representation  of  men  and  women  on  all'majii 
Convention  was  voted  by  the  Democratic  National  Coifmittee 
appllad  to  all  convention  committees  since  1960. 

>  In  1940  a  resolution  was  passed  requiring  that  2  mfmbers 
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CommisMona  and  committees  established 
by  the  Democratic  National  Committee 

Equal  Rights  Commission  (1969) :  Three 
mexnbers  of  the  nine  member  Commission 
are  women. 

Commission  on  Touth  Participation 
(1969) :  Six  members  of  the  twenty-three 
member  Commission  are  women. 

Democratic  Policy  Council   (Current) : 

WOIMEN  AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


April  7,  1971 


Members-at -large:  Six  members  of  the 
forty-eight  member  Council  are  women 

Executive  Committee:  Three  members  oi 
the  twenty  member  Committee  are  women. 

Committees :  Of  the  six  Committees  of  the 
PoUcy  CouncU.  only  one  has  a  woman  Co- 
Chalrman. 

Site  Committee  (for  the  1972  Nations! 
Convention) :  Five  members  of  the  ten  mem- 
ber Committee  are  women. 
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r  committees  ol  the  Democratic  National    resolutions  be  selected  from  all  States,  and  1  of  the  2  members  must  be  a  woman.  This  provision 
-'"—  In  September  1959  arwl  has  been    went  into  effect  in  1944  and  remained  In  effect  until  the  Oemoeratie  National  Committee  Resoiution 

ot  1969,  which  required  1  man  and  1  woman  to  be  selected  from  each  State  detesation  to  larva 
ot  the  committee  on  platform  and    on  the  4  maior  convention  committees. 


Chairman  of  National  Convention 
Committeet 

1924 — A  woman  was  chosen  Chalrm^  oX 
the  Credentials  Committee. 

1948 — A  woman  was  chosen  Cbalrm^  of 
the  Credentials  Committee. 

1930 — A  woman  was  choeen  Chalrmfcn  of 
Uie  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization. 

1964 — A  woman  was  choeen  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organlzttlon. 

1968 — A  woman  was  chosen  Chairman  of 

the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization. 

Women  arid  State  politics 

State  Legislators 

Only  163  of  4,445  Democratic  State  Leftlala- 
tors  are  women. 

State  party  chairmen 

Of  the  55  State,  District,  and  terrlltorlal 
Democratic  Parties,  only  one  (the  Den)ocra- 
tlc  Party)  Is  chaired  by  a  woman. 
State   Delegations   to   the    1968   Democratic 
Natlnonal  Convention 

Only  13%  of  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention were  women  represented  commen- 
surate to  their  presence  In  the  population. 

Only  one  (Oregon)  of  the  55  delegations 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  was 
chaired  by  a  woman. 

Pour  state  delegations  included  onl^  one 
woman — the  National  Commltteew^man, 
who,  by  Convention  rule,  was  an  autotn&tlc 
delegate. 

By  party  rule,  one  woman  from  each  i  state 
was  to  be  ai^;>olnted  to  each  of  the  four 
standing  committees  of  the  Convention.  Ten 
state  delegations  did  not  have  the  fotir 
women  required  to  fill  these  positions. , 

Forms  of  Discrimination  by  State  Parties 

Even  when  state  law  or  party  nilee  Imply 
equal  representation  for  women,  thejr  are 
often  relegated  to  subordinate  posltlofis  in 
the  party  orgajilzatlon. 

Example:  Missouri  state  law  requires  the 
Chairman  and  Chairwoman  of  both  the 
County  and  State  Central  Committees  to  be 
of  opposite  sexes.  New  party  nUee  pzxJpoeed 
by  the  Missouri  Democratic  Reform  Com- 
mission Imply  that  the  secondairy  petition 
should  always  be  filled  by  a  woman,  The 
rules  define  the  duties  of  both  the  County 
and  State  Vice-chairman  as  primarily  in- 
volved with  supervision  of  the  organlz^tloos 
of  Democratic  Women  Voters. 

Example:  Colorado  state  law  provide^  that 
the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chalrman  ot  the 
State  Committee  "may  be"  of  opposite  texes, 
and  Party  Rules  requlr«  this.  Howevei.  the 


Rules  consistently  refer  to  the  Chairman 
with  the  pronotin  "he"  and  the  Vlce-Chair- 
man  with  the  pronoun  "she".  (The  Vlce- 
Ohalrman  Is  charged  with  the  coordination 
of  the  county  Vice-Chairwomen  and  precinct 
oommitteewomen. ) 

Example:  Arltansas  Democratic  Party 
Rules  provide  for  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice- 
Chairti^oman  for  county  and  state  commit- 
tees. 


CHEYENNE    FAMED    HOSTELRY    IS 
THE  HITCHING  POST 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wyo- 
ming prides  itself  on  her  increasing  rep- 
utation as  a  vacation  haven.  With  two 
national  parks,  two  national  recreation 
areas  and  seven  national  forests,  Wyo- 
ming boasts  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
tourist  industries  in  the  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  recognition  recently 
accorded  to  one  of  Wyoming's  outstand- 
ing hosts,  the  Hitching  Post  of  Cheyenne, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Harry  Smith 
family. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Motel-Motor 
Inn  Journal,  the  Smith  family  is  fea- 
tured in  an  article  by  assistant  Journal 
editor  Ray  Sawyer. 

The  extensive  article  covers  the  meager 
beginnings  of  the  Hitching  Post  in  the 
mid-1940's  and  its  continuing  progress  as 
a  favorite  visiting  place  for  Wyoming 
tourists. 

AU  Wyomingites  share  a  pride  in  the 
modem  and  complete  services  available 
to  visitors,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
a  friend  for  many  years  to  this  talented 
and  dedicated  family.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  see  that  the  quarter  century 
of  experience  which  Harry  and  Mildred 
Smith  described  has  been  treated  to  na- 
tional coverage,  and  I  recommend  the 
article  as  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
hospitality  and  service  associated  wii-h 
Wyoming  and  the  West. 


URBAN  EDUCATION  AND  OUR  DUAL 
SOCIETy 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or   MKW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut, Abraham  Ribicoff,  created  quite  a 
stir  last  year  when  he  came  out  in  sup- 
port of  the  so-called  Stennis  amendment, 
urging  this  Nation,  its  leaders  and  its  cit- 
izens to  acknowledge  that  segregation,  de 
facto  as  well  as  de  jure,  is  wrong  In  tbe 
North  as  well  as  in  the  South. 

Although  the  Stennis  amendment  died 
in  the  91st  Congress  amid  warnings  tbat 
its  overall  effect  would  be  to  slow  the 
elimination  of  de  jure  school  segregation 
in  the  South  while  not  affecting  de  facto 
segregation  in  the  North,  the  logic  of 
Senator  Ribicoff's  argument  was  widely 
recognized  and  he  continued  liis  efforts. 

In  a  noteworthy  speech  before  the  Sen- 
ate last  November  30,  Senator  Ribicoff 
warned: 

We  have  made  no  noticeable  progress  to- 
ward dealing  with  this  problem.  DLstnut, 
hostility,  and  bitterness  are  increasing  among 
minority-group  citizens  of  this  country,  es- 
pecially in  the  major  population  centers, 
North  and  South,  where  whites  continue  to 
See  the  inner  city.  Unless  we  take  action  soon 
to  correct  this  volatile  situation,  the  breach 
between  tbe  races  will  pass  the  point  of  no 
return. 

In  my  view.  Senator  Ribicoff  s  assess- 
ment is  100  percent  correct  and  our  col- 
leagues would  do  well  to  heed  his  warn- 
ing and  take  action  now.  To  give  added 
impetus  to  the  effort  he  initiated,  and  to 
further  dramatize  the  need  for  action  by 
this  Congress,  I  am  today  introducing  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  two  bills 
authored  by  Senator  Ribicoff— one  co- 
sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Brooks  of  Massachusetts  and  Senator 
Cranston  of  California,  and  another  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Mondale  of  Min- 
nesota. 

These  bills — the  Oovemment  Pacilitiefi 
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Location  Act  of  1971  and  the  Urban  Edu- 
cation Improvement  Act  of  1971 — repre- 
jflit  a  comprehensive  and  effective  ap- 
oroach  to  the  problems  created  by  the 
economic  and  racial  separation  that 
poges  so  serious  a  threat  to  our  society 

tod&y* 
The  Urban  Education   Improvement 

Act  requires  State  and  local  educational 
wencles  in  metropolitan  areas  through- 
oat  the  Nation  to  develop  and  Implement 
plans  to  reduce  and  eliminate  minority - 
^oup  isolation  in  the  public  schools,  no 
matter  what  the  causes  of  that  isolation 
may  be.  The  bill  authorizes  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  those 
plans,  but  school  districts  not  complying 
would  be  deprived  of  all  Federal  educa- 
tion funds  and  States  that  fimded  such 
districts  would  lose  Federal  funds  for 
statewide  programs. 

At  the  heart  of  this  bUl  is  a  require- 
ment that  the  State  and  local  school 
district  plans  include  a  provision  that 
within  10  years  every  school  in  a  metro- 
politan area  will  have  a  percentage  of 
minority-group  students  equal  to  at 
least  one-half  the  percentage  of  minor- 
ity-group students  In  the  metropolitan 
area  as  a  whole. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  realities  both 
of  the  racial  isolation  that  has  emerged 
in  our  communities  and  the  inability  of 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
establish  quality,  integrated  school  pro- 
grams without  new  financial  commit- 
ments from  the  Federal  Government. 

Another  key  feature  of  this  legislation 
is  a  requirement  that  local  committees 
of  parents,  teachers  and  students  rep- 
resentative of  minority  and  majority 
groups  and  the  geographical  areas  with- 
in the  metropolitan  areas  must  be  es- 
tablished to  advise  the  local  education 
agencies  regarding  the  deveilopment  of 
the  plans  and  to  report  periodically  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  on  the  extent  of  compliance  with 
the  legislation. 

The  Government  Facilities  Location 
Act  complements  the  education  bill  by 
going  right  to  the  heart  of  residential 
segregation.  It  requires  that  adequate 
housing  be  made  available  for  low-  and 
middle-Income  employees,  both  black  and 
white,  In  a  community  before  a  Federal 
or  State  Government  facility  or  a  Fed- 
eral contractor  can  locate  or  expand 
there. 

Recognizing  the  financial  plight  In 
which  many  suburban  commuriltles  find 
themselves  this  bill  also  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  to  suburbs  which  mtike 
available  the  housing  required.  While 
there  will  be  those  who  may  argue  that 
fnough  wealth  is  already  concentrated  In 
the  suburbs,  that  the  advantages  of  hav- 
ing Federal  facilities  should  be  sufQclent 
economic  Incentive  for  these  communi- 
ties to  provide  the  housing  needed  by 
low-  and  middle-Income  workers.  I  think 
we  must  recognize  that  education  costs 
represent  a  major  portion  of  most  subur- 
|>an  community  budgets  and  that  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  reluctance  to  reduce  the 
level  of  educational  services  in  order  to 
meet  the  costs  imposed  by  new  families, 
in  recent  years,  we  have  seen  grrowlng 
evidence  of  a  taxpayers'  revolt  in  even 
tbe  most  affluent  suburbs  and  I  am  con- 
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vlnced  that  we  caimot  hope  to  make 
progress  In  promoting  integration  and 
housing  opportunity  unless  we  fswje  up 
to  the  economic  and  tax  consequences. 

Mr.  I^seaker,  I  offer  these  bills  not  as 
a  complete  answer  to  the  growing  sepa- 
ratism in  our  society  but  as  a  necessary 
first  step  toward  bringing  this  Nation 
and  Its  people  together. 

For  years  now,  we  have  seen  the  white 
middle-class  famlUes  of  New  York  City 
flee  to  suburban  sanctuaries,  leaving  that 
great  metropolis  to  the  poor  and  what 
has  been  happening  in  my  city  is  becom- 
ing all  too  tyiilcal  In  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

We  can  no  longer  talk  about  pockets 
of  poverty  in  our  cities,  for  our  cities  are 
rapidly  becoming  entire  ghettos,  unable 
to  meet  even  basic  levels  of  essential 
services.  It  hsis  been  documented  time 
and  again  how  zoning  prswitlces,  school 
district  decisions,  and  Federal  housing 
policies  have  contributed  to  this  sad  de- 
velopment. We  can  no  longer  Ignore  that 
while  the  style  of  segregation  in  the 
North  may  differ  from  the  South,  its 
nature  is  every  bit  as  Insidious. 

As  New  York  Times  columnist  Tom 
Wicker  recently  observed: 

These  measures  axe  not  child's  play;  they 
do  not  evade  the  real  problems  of  racial  divi- 
sion with  patty-cake  and  pretensions. 

We  face  a  serious  challenge  and  we 
must  face  up  to  It  with  real  commitment, 
not  more  rhetoric.  Senator  Ribicoff  has 
demonstrated  courage  and  imagination 
in  drafting  proposals  which,  If  enacted, 
will  form  the  backbone  of  such  a  com- 
mitment. I  am  proud  to  Join  him  In  this 
effort  and  I  hope  that  these  bills  will 
receive  the  support  they  deserve. 
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own  aerospace  workers  will  receive  first 
priority  in  consideration  of  public  fund- 
ing or  Government  guarantee. 


RB-211  ENGINE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALITORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  current 
negotiations  Involving  Lockheed,  Rolls 
Royce,  and  the  British  Oovemment  with 
respect  to  the  RB-211  engine.  In  my 
opinion,  a  decision  to  provide  any  public 
funds,  aid  or  guarantees  by  the  U.S.  Oov- 
pmment  to  directly  or  Indlrectlv  assist 
Rolls  F/iyce  or  Harlan  and  Short  would 
be  most  unfair  particularly  In  view  of  the 
severe  unemployment  crisis  facing  our 
own  aero-space  Industry.  Several  out- 
standing American  manufacturers  like 
General  Electric,  Pratt  and  Whitney,  and 
Rohr  are  ready  ^nd  able  to  furnish 
American  engines  and  power  packages 
competitive  with  whatever  new  higher 
prices  result  from  these  negotiations. 

In  addltlor.  T  have  been  Informed  by 
reliable  sources  that  these  companies  are 
also  capable  of  meeting  comparable  new 
schedules.  Such  a  decision  would  be  most 
unfair  to  the  thousands  of  unemployed 
American  aerospace  Industry  workers 
who  should  benefit  from  any  expenditure 
of  Government  funds  In  the  aviation 
fWd.  1  sincerely  hope  that  the  fate  of  our 


SHORT-HOP  AIRCRAPT  MAY  FILL 
GAP 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAurosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
an  enthusiast  for  STOL-type  aircraft,  I 
was  impressed  with  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  covering  the 
importsmce  of  8TOL  alrplsmes  to  solve 
the  burgeoning  transit  problems  of  our 
major  cities.  We  must  have  STOL  air- 
planes as  an  integral  part  of  our  mass 
transit  system  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  as 
well  as  NASA  will  add  real  Impetus  to 
the  development  of  American  made 
STOL  alrpUnes.  It  Is  distressing  to  know 
that  the  Canadian  Government  and  the 
British  Government  are  providing  99 
percent  of  STOL  and  V/STOL  to  the 
American  market.  This  must  not  con- 
tinue. 

I  Include  the  following  article,  pub- 
lished March  3,  1971,  as  a  portion  of  my 
remarks : 

Transtt  Phoblems  Spread — Shokt-Hop  Aib- 
CEAiT  Mat  Pill  Gap 

The  long  debate  over  the  supersonic  trans- 
port has  diverted  attention  from  a  problem 
at  the  other  end  of  the  travel  spectrum. 
While  the  argument  goes  on  over  whether 
the  world  really  needs  an  8ST,  few  would 
deny  that  we  need  better  ways  to  get  aroTind 
In  our  congested  metropolitan  areas  and  be- 
tween neighboring  cities  that  are  blending 
into  "megalopolis"  patterns  of  vast  urban- 
ization. 

An  answer  may  be  emerging  from  that 
same  aviation  industry  now  reeling  from  fi- 
nancial setbacks.  Aircraft  with  vertical  or 
short  take-off  and  landing  characteristics 
fV/STOL)  have  been  maturing  in  the  shadow 
of  more  spectacular  developments  in  high- 
speed Jets.  With  rotors  or  fixed  wings,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two,  they  are  showing 
promise  as  a  way  to  sjjeed  the  transportation 
of  cargo  and  passengers  on  short-haul  routes 
over  congested  urban  areas. 

The  efficiency  and  versatility  of  the  hell- 
copter  has  been  put  to  the  acid  test  by  the 
military  In  Southeast  Asia,  while  the  ex- 
pansion of  Its  use  as  a  civilian  vehicle  has 
been  equally  dramatic.  Its  weight-lifting 
ct^jaclty  is  making  it  a  freight  carrier  and  a 
tool  in  heavy  construction.  Helicopters  are 
being  used  to  fight  fires,  as  ambulances  and 
a*"  airborne  police  cars. 

From  the  mass  transit  standpoint,  the 
significance  of  the  new  V/8TOL  technology 
Is  that  the  means  are  at  hand  to  lift  50  or 
60  passengers  from  a  downtown  airport  with 
a  runway  no  longer  than  1,000  feet,  and 
whisk  them  at  more  than  200  mUes  per  hour 
to  a  similar  landing  spot  in  a  neighboring 
city.  This,  surely.  Is  rapid  transit. 

The  new  Rallpax  system  hopes  to  salvage 
railroad  passenger  travel  and  breathe  new 
life  Into  commuter  rail  service,  and  experi- 
ments with  highspeed  "busways"  look  to  a 
resurgence  In  bus  travel. 

However,  technology  already  may  bav0 
leapfrogged  these  conventional  modes  of 
transportation,  either  in  terms  of  V/STOL 
aircraft  or  other  striking  new  conveyances — 
such  as  the  air  cushion  vehicle  which  needs 
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neither  wheels  nor  rails  but  "flies"  i  few 
feet  off  the  ground,  or  the  hydrofoil  nrhlch 
can  make  a  hlgh-^eed  roadway  of  a  c(|astal 
waterway  or  a  shallow  river  or  bay 

If  the  U.S.  aircraft  Industry  proves  to 
have  failed  to  penetrate  the  sound  biirrler 
with  a  commercial  supersonic  transport. 
then  V/STOL  aircraft  or  another  meais  of 
meeting  the  urban  transit  problem  night 
present  an  alternate  challenge  for  aeroipace 
engineers  faced  with  idleness. 

Advances  In  the  technology  of  travel 
been  breathtaking  In  the  20th  Century 
other  pbenom«non  of  our  time  is  the  de  osely 
populated  cluster  of  cities,  swarming  with 
vehicles,  laced  with  rails  and  highways  The 
next  revolution  In  travel  may  be  to  11  Ft  us 
off  the  ground  for  those  trips  too  shoit  for 
a  high  speed  jet  airplane,  but  too  lon( 
arduous  for  the  means  of  surface  travel 
at  hand. 


ARCHITECTURAL  FIRM 
ANNIVERSARY 


have 
An- 


and 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKl 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATnfes 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1971 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  few  architectural  flrms  in]  this 
Nation  that  have  histories  as  lenjgthy 
and  distinguished  as  that  of  Chlcngo's 
Graham,  Anderson,  Probst,  &  '\Mhite. 
I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  Chicagpeois 
when  I  say  that  I  am  extremely  proud 
of  the  architectural  and  engineering  ac- 
complishments of  this  award-wiriiing 
firm  which  will  shortly  celebrate  its 
100th  anniversary. 

In  1873  Bumham  &  Root  was  foimd- 
ed  in  Chicago;  in  1912  it  be<iame 
Graham,  Burnham  Co.;  and  in  |l917 
Graham,  Anderson,  Probst,  &  \4^hite 
succeeded  to  the  business.  In  1936  Ed- 
ward Probst,  his  two  sons,  Edwand  E. 
Probst  and  Marvin  G.  Probst  and  Wel- 
lington J.  Schaef er,  organized  a  partner- 
ship imder  the  firm  name  of  G.A.P.  fi  W. 
In  1942  Mr.  Probst  died,  and  his  twolsons 
continued  as  surviving  partners.  Ii^  the 
years  following  the  firm  has  contihued 
to  design  outstanding  facilities,  t0  es- 
tablish Impressive  standards  for  the  'pro- 
fession, and  to  be  commended  asi  one 
of  the  most  visionary  and  reputable 
architectural  offices  in  Greater  Chi^go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1873  G.A.P.  &  Wl  and 
its  predecessors  have  planned  and  exe- 
cuted some  of  the  largest  buildings  in 
downtown  Chicago — the  FMeld  Building, 
Merchandise  Mart.  Continental  Illi- 
nois Bank  Building.  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son Building,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Chicago,  Wrigley  Building.  Marshall 
Field  &  Co..  U.S.  Post  Office  Building, 
Chicago  Historical  Society  Building, 
Shedd  Aquarium,  Civic  Opera  Hpuse, 
Pittsfleld  Building,  and  the  Field  jMu- 
seum  of  Natural  History. 

In  addition,  G.AP.  &  W.  has  designed 
the  State  OflQce  Building.  Indianapolis: 
new  U.S.  Department  of  State  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.;  American  Dental 
Association  Headquarters,  Chloiago; 
Lake  Point  Tower.  Chicago;  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital,  Chicago;  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Dentistry ; 
and  the  U.S.  Naval  Depot,  Seal  B^ach, 
Calif. 
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The  firm  has  also  been  active  in  civic, 
educational,  philanthropic,  professional, 
and  youth  endeavors,  and,  as  a  policy, 
seeks  to  involve  its  executives,  directors, 
and  staff  in  projects  which  serve  their 
fellow  man.  Their  dynamic  president  is 
William  R.  Surman,  who  attended  Rice 
Institute,  University  of  Illinois,  and 
Northwestern  University.  He  has  been 
active  since  1946  in  architecture,  en- 
gineering, and  construction,  and  is  a 
specialist  in  architectural  program- 
ing and  design,  feasibility  investigation, 
land  use,  and  zoning  and  site  planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  that 
this  organisation  Is  in  many  ways  most 
unique.  I  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  honor  its  president,  Wil- 
liam Surman,  its  senior  vice  president, 
my  good  friend.  Cliff  Noonan,  and.  for 
that  matter,  all  of  its  nearly  100  em- 
ployees for  both  their  professional  ac- 
complishments and  their  humanitarian 
services. 
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IMPORTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PKNHSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr,  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  free  trade  and  fair  trade  has  been 
discussed  many  times  before  this  House 
during  the  past  few  years.  Those  who 
cherish  dreams  of  worldwide  free  trade 
among  all  nations  predict  the  United 
States  will  unleash  an  International  trade 
war  if  it  takes  steps  to  assiu-e  domestic 
industries  of  fair  trade  as  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  who  support 
worldwide  fair  trade  cannot  accept  the 
concept  of  worldwide  free  trade  if  It  ex- 
cludes the  United  States.  America  has 
been  the  greatest  of  all  practitioners  of 
free  trade.  The  amount  of  imports  from 
all  over  the  world  into  our  domestic 
market  Is  proof  of  that.  We  have  been 
the  greatest  practitioners  of  fair  trade 
as  well.  No  foreign  goods  are  barred  from 
this  Nation's  shores. 

But  is  this  true  of  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tions in  this  world?  These  nations  which 
threaten  retaliation  against  any  effort  by 
the  "US.  Government  to  protect  Ameri- 
can industries  damaged  by  foreign 
imports — do  they  practice  free  trade? 
Fair  trade?  The  European  Economic 
Commimlty  does  not.  Japan  does  not.  The 
EEC  prevents  certain  American  products 
from  entering  its  market.  In  some  in- 
stances where  our  products  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  EEC  member  nations,  we 
find  ourselves  the  victim  of  preferential 
tariff  rates  granted  our  major  competi- 
tors. An  example  of  this  is  the  recent 
discrimination  practiced  against  Amer- 
ican citrus  growers  who  must  pay  a  much 
higher  rate  per  carton  than  their  major 
competitors  exporting  to  Etu^pe.  Japan 
is  the  greatest  protector  of  Its  home 
markets.  At  one  time,  she  barred  more 
than  100  major  U.S.  products  from  her 
mainland;  but  we  are  the  prime  target 
for  her  export  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Uncle  Sam  has  been  turn- 
ing the  other  cheek  to  foreign  competi- 
tors for  25  years  and  now  he  Is  getting 


kicked  in  the  pants  to  boot.  We  practice 
free  trade  but  are  not  accorded  it.  We 
practice  fair  trade  but  are  not  accorded 
it  either.  In  the  March  28  issue  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  this  question  was  in- 
telligently  explored  in  an  article  by  Mr 
Ernest  Cuneo.  I  insert  the  article  in  the 
Record  and  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Mr.  Cuneo's  noteworthy  obser- 
vations : 

Paireb    Trade     Advised;     Foreign     Cartels 

Undercutting  United  States 

(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 

Free  trade  has  been  an  American  ideal  since 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century.  Among 
other  reasons  is  the  fact  that  protective 
tariffs  for  the  Industrial  North  were  one  of 
the  major  contributing  causes  of  the  Civil 
War. 

In  the  20th  century,  variable  tariffs  were 
set  up  to  provide  for  fair  trade. 

The  reason,  so  early  understood  In  Ore»t 
Britain  and  so  late  in  the  United  States,  u 
that  nations  cannot  buy  the  products  of 
other  nations  except  with  the  money  they 
receive  for  seUlng  their  own   products. 

To  achieve  a  balance  where  nations  can 
sustain  continued  exchanges  of  products  is 
fair  trade.  To  open  their  domestic  markets  to 
the  world  without  regard  to  such  balance  is, 
more  or  less,  free  trade. 

Free  trade.  Ideally,  provides  the  best  com- 
petitive price  for  the  consumer,  the  lower 
prices  stimulates  volume,  and  Ideally,  a  bal- 
ance of  fair  trade  results. 

CONSUMER    HURT 

Out  of  honest  conviction,  and  certainly 
with  deep  passion.  It  Is  widely  felt  In  highly 
Icnowledgeable  American  quarters  that  pro- 
tective American  tariffs  at  this  time  mean 
not  only  an  international  commercial  catas- 
trophe, but  a  villainous  impost  on  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

The  most  respected  mass  media  believe 
world  free  trade  means  world  p>eace  and. 
theoretically,  they  have  a  strong  case. 

Practically,  however,  they  would  be  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  both  free  trade  and  fair 
trade  if  they  could  convince  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  go  as  far  toward  that 
ideal  as  the  U.S.  has. 

The  Euroi>ean  Common  Market,  for  exam- 
ple, provides  protected  markets  for  Its  mem- 
ber nations,  but  the  U.S.  is  not  a  member. 

Par  from  being  a  free  market,  for  many 
American  products  it  hasn't  even  a  fair  mar- 
ket. And  In  some  Instances,  the  European 
market  has  been  actively  closed  to  American 
companies. 

American  companies,  additionally,  may  not 
enter  into  combines  that  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  U.S.  antl-tnist  laws. 

But  combines,  combinations  and  cartels  are 
the  ordinary  methods  of  doing  business  In 
much  of  the  world.  Furthermore.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases,  the  govemmenta 
of  the  various  nations  enter  Into  the  cartels. 

This  U  particularly  true  of  Japan,  where 
tremendous  expansions  into  the  world  mar- 
ket are  due  to  a  cartel  of  the  Japanese  er,'- 
ernment  and  Japanese  big  business. 

U.S.    OIFTS    AmED 

Much  of  the  foreign  Indvistry  clamoring  t^ 
full  free  trade  m  the  U.S.  has  been  create** 
by  U.S.  loans  or  outright  gifts,  such  as  the 
Marshall  pUn.  for  which  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
are  still  paying. 

Moreover,  the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  bearing  the 
tremendous  expense  of  defending  other  coun- 
tries; in  the  case  of  Japan,  80  per  cent. 

Free  trade  is  not  fair  trade  when  a  foreign 
product  can  undersell  an  American  product 
In  a  U.S.  market  because  the  American  tax- 
payers are  bearing  the  expense  of  the  foreign 
country's  defense. 

As  another  example,  the  high  Income  tax 
deducted  from  an  American  steel  worker's 
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pay  goee.  In  part,  for  the  defense  of  Europe. 

Since  the  European  steelworker  doesnt 
have  to  pay  as  much  for  his  country's  de- 
fense, the  foreign  steel  can  be  made  and 
sold  at  a  lower  price. 

But  though  it  may  be  free  trade,  it  is  not 
fair  trade. 

Tills,  of  course,  is  tm  oversimplification,  but 
It  docs  Illustrate  the  complexity  of  the 
problem. 


8T  ALOYSIUS  REQUESTS  APRIL  30 
PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE  TO  OUR 
FLAG  DAY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Saint 
Aloyslus  School  of  Buffalo,  N.Y..  has 
joined  with  many  other  schools  In  my 
congressional  district  urging  that  April 
30  be  designated  as  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  Our  Flag  Day.  I  recently  Introduced  a 
resolution  which  would  authorize  the 
President  to  make  this  proclamation  and 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues.  Pol- 
lowing  is  the  text  which  was  originally 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Priore's  third  graders 
of  Cheektowaga,  N.Y. : 

psociamatton  to  'rhx  congress  or  tre 
Unttkd  States  op  America 

Whereas,  on  April  30.  1789  George  Wash- 
ington took  the  oath  of  office  and  was  In- 
augurated as  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Whereas,  George  Washington  was  the  only 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Inaugurated  on  April  80th. 

Whereas,  April  30, 1802  Congress  passed  the 
flrat  enabling  act  authorizing  the  people  of 
tte  eastern  division  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory to  hold  a  convention  and  frame  a  con- 
stitution In  order  to  become  a  state,  and  a 
precedent  was  set  in  helping  Ohio's  gaining 
Its  statehood,  followed  by  the  same,  set  for 
the  rest  of  the  states  In  this  territory. 

Whereas,  on  April  30,  1803  the  United 
States  of  America,  tinder  the  leadership  of 
President  Thomas  Jefferson,  made  Its  first 
territorial  expansion  by  purchasing  828,000 
square  miles  of  land  (doubling  the  size  of 
the  United  States  by  peaceful  means)  known 
u  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  which  land  even- 
tually was  divided  Into  the  states  of  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  most  of  Louisiana,  Kan- 
sas, Minnesota,  Montana,  Wyoming  and  ports 
of  Colorado  and  Oklahoma. 

Whereas:  on  April  30.  1812,  the  stete  of 
Louisiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Whereas:  on  April  30,  1889  Congress  fixed 
this  date  of  April  30th  as  a  national  holiday 
to  celebrate  the  Inauguration  of  George 
Wishlngton  as  the  first  President  of  the 
tTnlted  States  of  America. 

Whereas,  on  April  30.  1970  the  proclama- 
tion sent  by  Mrs.  Irene  Priore's  Third  Grad- 
ers of  Cheektowaga.  New  Tork  requesting 
that  April  30,  1970  be  proclaimed  as  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  Our  Flag  Day  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  all  school  children  in 
all  schools  of  our  nation,  was  read  In  Con- 
gress. 

Whereas,  schools,  community  leaders  and 
citizens  in  all  50  states  of  our  nation  re- 
sponded by  letter,  telephone  and  telegram 
to  the  Cheektowaga,  New  York  Third  Graders 
that  they  wished  to  participate  in  this  unl- 
ned  promise  of  loyalty  at  1:30  P.M.  Eastern 
saving  Time  so  children's  voices  might  echo 
throughout  the  land. 

4,!^'**°'*'  ^*'  *^"  *»y»  «nd  girls  of  St. 
Aloyslus  do  hereby  ask  the  Hon.  Jack  F.  Kemp 
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to  proclaim  each  April  SOtb  as  an  annual 
special  school  day  to  honor  our  nation  and 
Its  flag  In  school  by  song,  speech  and  activ- 
ities planned  by  the  faculty  and  students  of 
each  individual  school. 

We  request  that  this  proclamation  be  made 
known  to  all  the  schools  of  our  nation  so 
that  all  the  school  children  may  have  the 
pride  and  honor  to  help  plan  a  dignified 
program  for  their  own  schools.  We  believe 
that  by  encouraging  children  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  Involvement  In  planning  a  pro- 
gram for  April  30th  each  year  that  we  are 
taking  a  positive  approach  toward  building 
better  attitude*  in  school  children  and  plan- 
ning for  better  citizens  and  leaders  of  the 
future. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  OFFICE 
OF  EDUCATION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or    west    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
consider  the  appropriation  for  the  Office 
of  Education,  we  should  give  serious 
thought  to  the  direction  we  should  take 
to  provide  education  for  the  future.  I 
agree  with  a  growing  number  of  edu- 
cators that  education  in  the  future 
should  be  more  pragmatic  and  more 
geared  to  the  realities  of  preparing  a 
youngster  for  a  career.  Vocational  educa- 
tion is  the  kind  of  education  which  gives 
this  direction. 

Now.  the  administration  has  requested 
S468.9  million  for  vocational  and  adult 
education  for  the  next  fis::al  year,  a  de- 
crease of  $25.3  million.  This  is.  in  my 
opinion,  inadequate.  In  this  time  of  un- 
certainty, when  job  opportimities  for  col- 
lege graduates  are  decreasing,  when  col- 
lege costs  are  increasing,  the  appeal  of  a 
college  education  is  less  than  it  was  a 
few  short  years  ago.  At  one  time,  high 
school  counselors  were  pushing  students 
into  college  as  if  it  were  the  threshold  to 
security.  It  was  an  unspoken  shame  for 
a  student  to  choose  the  lower  path  of 
vocational  or  technical  education.  It  was 
the  unusual  student  indeed  who  success- 
fully held  out  against  the  pressures  of 
society  and  admitted  to  himself  that  col- 
lege might  not  be  for  him.  But  times  have 
changed  and  vocational  education,  which 
once  suffered  under  a  stigma,  is  becom- 
ing more  appealing. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Honorable  William  Hathaway  to  in- 
crease appropriations  for  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise,  for  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment would  provide  the  kind  of  commit- 
ment needed  to  insure  the  growth  of 
vocational  education  programs. 

I  think  our  vocational  education  pro- 
grams must  grow  and  must  improve,  and 
my  reasons  for  such  belief  are  not  based 
solely  on  the  present  economic  condition 
which  I  hope  is  only  temporary. 

The  present  economic  slowdown  has 
placed  the  perspective  values  of  college 
and  vocational  education  in  balance  and 
it  has  deflated  the  promises  of  college 
education,  but  far  more  important.  It 
has  pointed  out  a  fimdamental  neglect 
in  our  secondary  and  post-secondary  ed- 
ucational philosophy.  For  too  long,  this 
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Nation,  imder  the  spell  of  Increased 
scientific  competition  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  neglected  the  average  student 
in  favor  of  expanding  opportunities  for 
the  extraordinary  student. 

This  Nation  needs  skilled  craftsmen 
and  laborers  just  as  much  as  it  needs  en- 
gineers and  scientists,  so  any  Federal 
program  to  educate  young  people  in  these 
areas  will  pay  off. 

Recently,  the  new  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Sidney  Marland,  Jr.,  gave 
an  address  in  which  he  called  for  in- 
creased emphasis  upon  vocational  ed- 
ucation. We  are  glad  that  high  adminis- 
tration officials  are  becoming  aware  of 
this  need,  but  money — not  talk — is  the 
way  to  fulfill  this  need,  that  is  why  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Hath- 
away amendment. 


APRIL  14.  250TH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
AMERICA'S  FIRST  PRESIDENT, 
JOHN  HANSON 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF   ICABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  6,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  14  wiU 
mark  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  America's  first  President,  John  Han- 
son. John  Hanson  became  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  serving  a  1-year  term  from 
November  5,  1781,  some  8  years  before 
George  Washington  became  President 
under  the  new  Constitution  of  1789. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  honor  John  Han- 
son's birthday — he  surely  ranked  among 
our  Nation's  greatest  colonial  patriots 
and  statesmen.  He  represented  Charles 
County  and  later  Frederick  County  in 
Maryland's  Colonial  General  Assembly 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Assembly  which  instructed  Mary- 
land's delegation  to  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress of  1765. 

When  George  Washington  took  com- 
mand of  the  Continental  Army  in  1775, 
John  Hanson  organized  and  equipped 
two  companies  m  Frederick  and  dis- 
patched them  promptly  to  General 
Washington  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  During 
the  war  he  raised  large  sums  of  money  to 
help  the  struggling  States  carry  on  their 
fight  for  independence. 

Hanson  was  a  Maryland  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress  meeting  in 
Philadelphia.  In  March  1781,  the  Con- 
gress ratified  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion which  created  the  U.S.  Congress. 
The  new  Congress  met  on  November  5. 
1781.  and  its  first  act  was  to  elect  John 
Hanson  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  the  honor  of  receiving  General 
Washington  before  the  Congress  assem- 
bled in  Philadelphia,  of  extending  the 
gratitude  of  the  Nation  for  the  great 
soldier's  services,  and  of  receiving  in  re- 
turn General  Washington's  thanks  and 
appreciation. 

As  the  Nation's  first  constitutionally 
elected  Chief  Executive  he  gave  remark- 
able consideration,  without  predecent  or 
guidance,  to  foreign  and  domestic  state 
affairs  which  resulted  in  friendship  and 
respect  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Under 
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his  leadership,  the  United  Stated  was 
recognized  by  the  kingdoms  of  S\»eden 
and  Holland.  Hanson  organized  thq  Post 
Office  Department,  took  steps  leadl^ig  to 
the  first  U.S.  census,  recommended  €|Btab- 
llshment  of  a  Federal  mint,  floated  the 
new  country's  first  losin,  arranged  for 
Federal  uniforms  for  the  troops  liiptead 
of  the  State  uniforms,  and  signed  Into 
existence  the  Jreat  Seal  of  the  United 
States.  Hanson  also  proclaimed  th«  first 
Thanksgiving. 

Hanson  was  bom  at  Mulberry  Orove 
near  Port  Tobacco  in  Charles  County, 
Md.,  on  April  14,  1721.  and  lived  there 
most  of  his  life.  He  made  his  hone  In 
Frederick,  Md.,  the  last  decade  of  h  s  life 
and  died  at  Oxon  Hill  Manor  in  Frlnce 
George's  County  on  Saturday,  November 
15,  1783.  John  Hanson  was  a  truely  re- 
markable man,  and  it  gives  me  jreat 
pleasure  to  join  in  marking  the  !!50th 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  His  entir;  life 
was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  hi!  Na- 
tion— a  great  example  to  be  followed  In 
any  age. 


OAK  CLIFF  BANK  INSTALLS 
WORLD'S  LARGEST  DRITte-IN 
SERVICE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sp^ker, 
Oak  Cliff  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  in  Dallas 
has  Just  added  smother  big  drlve-ln  wing. 
This  new  comple"  now  provides  21  arlve- 
tn  banking  service  windows.  This]  pro- 
gressive bank  again  sets  the  pace  for  the 
Nation.  President  James  C.  Dycus  keeps 
the  Oak  Cliff  Bank  &  Trust  moving 
ahead  with  new  ideas  and  better  service. 

You  will  be  interested  In  the  full  istory 
Just  the  way  Ray  2:auber  and  Doris  Har- 
ris stmimed  It  up  in  today's  Issue  qf  the 
Oak  Cliff  Tribune, 

Atjtobakk  Represents  World  Fistr 

Twenty  one  yean  ago.  Oak  Cliff  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  Introduced  multiple-window 
auto  banking  in  the  Southwest.  No«.  the 
addition  of  a  new  ten-unit  contemporary 
complex  combines  with  the  previously  «3tlst- 
Ing  11  windows  as  Atttobank  Oentef,  the 
world's  largest  and  most  modem  auto  l>ank- 
ing  Installation.  Autobank  Center,  Which 
opened  March  25,  will  serve  an  estltnated 
1.000.000  motorists  annually  from  9  a.qi.  un- 
til 8  p.m..  Mondays  through  Fridays. 

In  remarks  made  just  prior  to  the  opening, 
James  C.  Dyctis,  the  bank's  board  chairman 
and  president,  pointed  out  that  the  qenter, 
located  just  south  of  Oak  Cliff  Bank  Tower, 
is  bordered  by  Twelfth  Street.  Becklef  and 
Zang.  with  the  entrance  off  BecMey. 

Prom  an  elevated,  glass-walled  control 
•tudlo,  tellers  look  out  on  a  panoramio  view 
of  the  ten  new  automated  teller  statlotis.  As 
cars  drive  up  to  the  Island  units,  each  cus- 
tomer Is  greeted  by  his  teller  through  t  two- 
way  Intercom  system.  Upon  pushing  a  but- 
ton, a  drawer  automatically  opens  l|i  the 
unit.  The  customer  then  deposits  his  bank- 
ing materials  in  a  specially  made  carrier.  The 
carrier  Is  replaced  In  the  drawer  and  waisked 
by  pneumatic  tube  to  the  teller;  th«n  al- 
most Immediately  retiimed.  The  customer 
then  drives  out,  never  having  left  the,  com- 
fort and  privacy  ot  his  own  cax , 
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Although  the  ortglnai  11  teller  stations 
continue  to  be  operated  in  the  normal  man- 
ner, with  a  new  total  of  31  windows  cus- 
tomers can  move  through  more  rapidly,  re- 
gardless of  the  complexity  of  their  individual 
transactions. 

The  new  ten  unit  complex  was  designed 
by  Dallas  architect  C.  M.  Boatwright,  Jr.  The 
visual  auto  teller  program  and  equipment 
was  conceived  and  Installed  by  the  South- 
western Bank  Division  of  Diebold,  Inc.  The 
general  contractor  was  Dallas'  Avery  Mays 
Construction  Company. 

Pioneering  innovation  is  nothing  new  to 
Oak  Cliff  Bank,  for  as  Mr.  Dycus  pointed  out, 
the  bank  was  one  of  the  nation's  first  In  the 
use  of  magnetic  ink  character  recognition 
checks,  and  currently  is  the  Oak  Cliff  area's 
only  bank  to  offer  full  trust  services  and  to 
have  an  on-premlse  IBM  360-30  computer. 


April  7,  1971 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
IGOR  STRAVINSKY 


•A  MAN'S  IMAGE" 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or   ORXGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1971 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  re- 
cent editorial  from  the  Seattle  Post  In- 
telligencer regarding  various  ways  the 
President  has  used  to  communicate  with 
his  fellow  Americans. 

The  editorial  states  "there  is  no  rea- 
son to  think  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  cal- 
culating anything  In  his  recent  press  ex- 
periments other  than  trying  to  be  better 
understood  by  the  American  public." 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 

A  Man's  Iicaob 

Various  critics  of  the  President,  and  espe- 
cially certain  columnists,  have  been  amusing 
themselves  these  days  by  reflecting  sar- 
castically on  Mr.  Nixon's  latest  experiment 
with  his  Journalistic  coverage. 

They  suggest  there  Is  something  under- 
handed and  insincere  In  White  House  efforts 
stressing  the  role  of  Mr.  Nixon  as  devoted 
husband,  loving  father  and  booster  of  tradi- 
tional close  family  ties  in  general. 

The  special  Interviews  with  women  report- 
ers, coupled  with  the  recent  focus  on  events 
Involving  birthdays,  daughters  and  other 
such  highly  {jersonal  matters  are  seen  as  a 
calculated  campaign  aimed  at  female  sym- 
pathy and  votes. 

Here,  we  think  is  further  proof  that  the 
Nixon  critics  are  out  to  slam  him  whatever 
he  does.  For  years  they  have  assailed  him  as 
a  politician  lacking  in  human  warmth.  Now 
he  is  Skccused  of  coldly  scheming  to  use  his 
human  warmth  for  cheap  political  lever- 
age. 

The  charge  is  quite  unfair.  President 
Nixon,  like  every  president  before  him,  needs 
all  the  sympathy  and  support  he  can  get. 
Why  should  he  not  try  to  project  his  best 
Image — even  as  President  Lincoln  sought  to 
do  In  growing  a  beard? 

Any  fair-minded  person  has  got  to  admit 
that  Mr.  Nixon  is — beyond  any  doubt — a 
devoted  husband,  a  loving  father  and  a 
champion  booster  of  traditional  American 
ftunlly  ties.  His  charming  wife  and  two  lovely 
daughters  bespeak  the  obvious  truth. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  Mr.  Nixon  has 
been  calculating  anything  In  his  recent  press 
experiments  other  than  trying  to  be  better 
understood  by  the  American  public. 

His  critics,  as  usual,  are  doing  their 
damdest  to  make  his  efforts  ineffectual.  We 
csm  only  wonder  how  many  of  them  can 
match  his  record  as  a  husband,  father  and 
pillar  of  domestic  responsibility. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MIBSOUU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

WedTiesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr,  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
passing  of  Igor  Stravinsky,  we  have  lost 
a  great  musical  genius,  and  I  insert  the 
tribute  carried  to  his  life  and  creative 
works  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Wednesday,  April  7, 1971,  by  Paul  Hume: 

Tbibitte  to  the  Late  Igor  Stravinsky 
(By  Paul  Hume) 

Prom  the  moment  of  the  first  performance 
of  his  music  for  the  ballet,  "Firebird,"  on 
June  26,  1910,  when  he  was  Just  28,  Igor 
Stravinsky  has  never  been  out  of  the  public 
ear  as  one  of  the  great,  original  creative 
geniuses  in  the  entire  history  of  music. 

During  the  intervening  60  years,  his  music 
has,  as  did  that  of  previoiis  monumental 
innovators  like  Monteverdi.  Haydn,  Beetho- 
ven, and  Wagner,  reshaped  the  music  that 
followed  it.  And  in  an  unprecedented 
achievement,  almost  every  note  of  music, 
from  his  Opus  1,  which  was  his  first  sym- 
phony, to  his  last  published  compositions, 
dated  1967,  has  been  recorded  with  Stravin- 
sky as  conductor  or  directly  in  charge  of  the 
recording. 

No  composer  was  more  insistently  reviled 
at  intervals  in  his  career,  but  Stravinsky, 
like  Wagner  and  Strauss,  lived  long  enough 
to  see  much  of  his  music  established  in  the 
world's  firmly  fixed  repertoire.  Pew  compos- 
ers ever  spent  as  much  of  their  lives  in  inti- 
mate working  contact  and  friendship  with 
the  world's  great  artists  as  did  Stravinsky. 

Corn  in  the  heyday  of  Tchaikovsky  and 
Rlmsky-Korsakoff,  he  was  quickly  plunged 
Into  working  association  with  Dlaghlleff, 
Nijinsky,  Pokine,  Pavlova,  and  Karsavlna  In 
the  dazzling  world  of  Russian  ballet,  with 
its  famous  scenic  artists  Bakst  and  Benols, 
and  the  young  conductors  Monteux  and 
Ansermet. 

To  all  that  we  know  as  the  unfolding 
splendor  of  20th  century  music,  no  one 
contributed  more  significantly  than  Stravin- 
sky. In  his  youth  a  friend  of  Debussy,  Ravel 
and  Palla,  he  became  an  acquaintance  of 
Schjonberg,  Webern,  and  Berg. 

The  century's  great  artistic  names- 
Picasso,  Matisse,  Braque,  Chlrico,  Rodin, 
Coct»au,  Olde,  St.  John  Perse — were  among 
his  intimates.  And  the  world  of  musicians 
held  no  man  in  higher  respect. 

He  enjoyed  the  warm  friendship  and 
unfetered  admiration  of  conductors  Kous- 
sevitsky,  Reiner.  Klemperer,  and  Stokowskl, 
and  of  such  renowned  composers  as  Chavez. 
Sessions,  and  Prokofieff.  He  was  a  guest  ol 
honor  at  a  White  House  dinner  during  the 
Kennedy  administration,  after  which  Stra- 
vinsky said,  "The  President  reminds  me  of 
a  young  football  player  who  cannot  play 
because  of  his  bad  back." 

Very  few  composers  ever  committed  to 
print  as  many  of  their  ideas  on  art  and 
esthetics,  religion,  philosophy,  and  changing 
customs  as  did  Stravinsky.  Nor  did  any 
composer  ever  set  out  at  such  length  any- 
thing like  the  blistering  and  often  intemper- 
ate language  that  Stravinsky  hurled.  In  his 
later  years,  against  several  music  critics  who 
most  often  Irritated  him. 

The  composer  of  the  early  triumvirate  of 
great  ballets — ^Firebird,  Petrouchka,  and  The 
Rite  of  Spring — was  born  on  June  18,  1883 
in  the  town  of  Oranlenbxug,  a  suburb  of 
St.  Petersburg,  in  Russia. 

In  his  memoirs.  Stravinsky  credits  both  his 
father,  an  opera  bass,  and  his  mother,  whom 
he  describes  as  a  highly  gifted  sight-reader 
at  the  piano,  with  his  own  musical  talents. 
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He  says  his  father's  famUy  had  Polish  origins, 
emigrating  from  that  country  to  Russia  at 
the  time  of  one  of  the  nimierous  partitions  of 
Poland.  In  spite  of  his  father's  stature  as  a 
orofesslonal  musician,  young  Igor,  at  his 
father's  orders,  entered  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg  as  a  law  student,  taking  his  degree 
in  Jurisprudence  In  1906. 

STTTDIKD     HARMONY 

la.  the  meantime,  however,  he  had  been 
studying  harmony,  in  which  he  "found  no 
satisfaction,"  and  counterpoint,  which  he 
says  "amused  me,  even  thrilled  me,  and  I 
was  never  tired  of  it."  Most  importantly,  he 
h»d  found  a  close  and  valuable  friend  in 
Rlmsky-Korsakoff,  who  advised  him  strongly 
against  entering  the  conservatory,  but  who 
gave  him  private  lessons  in  form  and  orches- 
tration. 

Blmsky'B  influence  dominated  not  only 
Stravinsky's  early  works,  up  to  and  including 
"Firebird,"  but  hU  advice  and  friendship  was 
the  first  great  musical  guidance  of  his  life. 

It  was  as  a  young  boy  that  Stravinsky  first 
sensed  that  music  was  to  be  his  life. 

When  he  was  11,  he  was  taken  to  hear  his 
father  in  a  performance  of  Ollnka'a  "Ruslan 
and  Ludmllla."  Later  he  wrote,  "During  an 
intermission  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  catch 
a  glimpse  in  the  foyer  of  Peter  Tchaikovsky, 
the  idol  of  the  Russian  public,  whom  I  had 
never  seen  before  and  was  never  to  see  again. 
He  had  Just  conducted  the  first  audition  of 
his  new  sjTnphony — the  "Pathetic" — in  St. 
Petersburg.  A  fortnight  later  my  mother  took 
me  to  a  concert  where  the  same  symphony 
was  played  In  memory  of  its  composer.  .  .  ." 

"I  think,"  concluded  Stravinsky,  "that  the 
beginning  of  my  conscious  life  as  an  artist 
&nd  musician  dates  from  this  time." 

Stravinsky's  admiration  and  affection  for 
the  music  of  Tchaikovsky  remained  'xn- 
dlmlnished  throughout  his  Ufe.  When  he  first 
appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra  in  January,  1941, 
his  program  Included  his  own  Firebird  music, 
the  later  ballet,  Jeu  de  Cartes,  his  early 
Scherro  Pantastique,  written  while  studying 
with  Rlmsky-Korsakoff,  and  the  Tchaikovsky 
Second  Symphony. 

The  enormous  success  of  the  music  for 
Firebird  prompted  the  famous  Impresario 
Sergei  Dlaghlleff  to  ask  his  new  protege  for  a 
new  score  Immediately.  On  June  13,  1911,  Just 
a  year  after  his  initial  triumph,  the  com- 
poser's second  noted  work,  Petrouchka,  was 
heard,  to  equal  acclaim. 

Thtis  it  was  with  shock  and  dismay  on 
May  28,  1913,  that  Stravinsky  heard  the  Pa- 
risian audience  in  the  Theatre  des  Champs- 
IHyseee  scream,  hiss  and  boo  and  raise  so  vast 
a  belligerent  storm  of  disapproving  noise  that 
no  one — onstage  or  off,  or  in  the  orchestra 
pit  where  Pierre  Monteux  was  presiding — 
could  hear  the  music.  The  new  work  was  "Le 
Sacre  du  Prlntemps,"  or  "The  Rite  of  Spring." 
and  it  was  the  storm  center  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  "scandals,"  in  the  threatrical  sense  of 
the  word,  in  history.  It  was  also  one  of 
music's  most  revolutionary  moments. 

In  "Sacre,"  Stravinsky  used  the  largest  or- 
chestral forces  he  ever  employed.  The  work 
Is  a  fantastic  essay  in  orchestration,  stretch- 
ing far  Into  a  world  not  unrelated  to  those 
of  Rlmsky-Korsakoff  and  Debiissy,  but  ut- 
terty  different  from  theirs.  Its  principal  effect, 
however,  was  to  overtiim  traditional  concepts 
of  rhythm  and  rhythmic  patterns. 

Instead  of  a  given  time  signature  lasting 
for  some  appreciable  length  of  time,  "Sacre" 
has  many  passages  in  which  the  time  changes 
every  measure.  It  posed  new  problems  of  con- 
ducting and  new  and  balBlng  puzzles  for 
players  accustomed  to  the  rhythmic  regu- 
larity of  Beethoven,  Wagner,  or  Debussy. 

aXTTTBES   TO    repeat 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  Stravinsky's  genius 
Is  the  way  in  which,  at  nearly  every  point 
of  his  long  career,  he  refused  to  repeat  hlm- 
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self.  Not  merely  in  basic  content,  but  In 
form,  in  dlmetxslon.  In  purpose,  his  output 
contains  a  staggering  diversity  of  ideas,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  parallel  diversity  of  purposes. 

Thiis  "Sacre"  was  followed  by  three  pieces 
for  string  quartet.  Then  an  opera,  "The 
Nightingale,"  was  beg\ui  in  1909,  but  not 
finished — because  of  the  interruptions  of  the 
three  ballets — untu  1914.  So  greatly  had  bis 
composing  style  changed  that,  by  1913  when 
he  was  asked  to  finish  the  opera,  Stravinsky 
at  first  thought  he  could  not  do  the  Job  at 
all.  He  later  realized,  he  said,  that  the  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  story  lent  itself  to  two 
different  styles,  due  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  real  nightingale  and  its  mechani- 
cal rival. 

World  War  I  and  the  accompanying  Rus- 
sian Revolution  not  only  moved  Stravinsky 
out  of  Russia  forever — first  to  Switzerland 
and  then  to  France — but  cost  him  bis  per- 
sonal library,  a  country  house,  and  voliunes 
of  studies  he  had  worked  on  with  Rlmsky- 
Korsakoff. 

"This  period,"  he  wrote,  "was  one  of  the 
hardest  I  have  ever  experienced.  Over- 
whelmed by  the  successive  bereavements  that 
I  had  suffered  (an  old  famUy  friend  and  a 
brother)  I  was  now  also  in  a  position  of  the 
utmost  pecuniary  difficulty.  The  Conmiunist 
revolution,  which  had  Just  triumphed  in  Rus- 
sia, deprived  me  of  the  last  resources  which 
had  stUl  from  time  to  time  been  reaching 
me  from  my  country,  and  I  found  myself,  so 
to  speak,  face-to-face  with  nothing.  In  a 
foreign  land  and  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  war." 

By  this  time  Stravinsky  was  married  and 
the  father  of  two  eons  and  two  daughters. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  came  the  retiim  of 
almost  instsknt  and  widespread  recognition 
with  a  series  of  compositions  that  Included 
"The  Soldier's  Tale,"  the  short  opera  "Re- 
nard,"  the  ballet  "Pulclnella,"  another  short 
opera,  "Marva,"  the  famous  and  last  of  his 
Russian  works,  "Lee  Noces,"  or  "The  Wed- 
ding," a  concerto  for  piano  with  woodwinds, 
a  piano  sonata  and  serenade. 

The  piano  works  were  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  composer  with  music  he  could 
play  In  concerts.  In  which  he  was  Increas- 
ingly frequently  Invited  to  take  part.  His 
creative  resources,  which  never  knew  any 
kind  of  slump,  were  at  peak  energy.  In  1927 
there  appeared  the  opera-oratorio  "Oedipus 
Rex."  in  1928  the  ballet  "ApoUon  Musagetes," 
commissioned  by  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge 
for  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  1930,  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  50th  anniver- 
sary, he  wrote  the  magnificent  Symphony  of 
Psalms,  in  1932  the  Duo  Concertant  and  Vio- 
lin Concerto,  and  in  1934  his  exquisite 
"Persephone," 

By  1935  his  son  Soulima  was  old  enough 
and  proficient  enough  as  a  pianist  that  Stra- 
vinsky wanted  to  write  something  for  two 
pianos  to  be  played  by  father  and  son.  The 
Conoertr  for  Two  Pianos  was  the  reeiilt,  fol- 
lowed in  1937  by  tbe  ballet  "Jeu  de  Cartes." 
and  in  1938  by  the  concerto  commissioned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss,  called 
"Dumbarton  Oaks." 

WITK,    DAtrCHTXK   DIE 

Tragedy  struck  again  in  1939,  and  again 
It  vras  during  wartime  Within  a  few  weeks 
of  each  other,  Stravinsky's  first  wife  and  his 
elder  daughter,  Mlka,  died.  But  even  these 
blows  and  the  problems  of  World  War  n 
did  not  stop  him.  He  moved  again,  this  time 
to  the  United  States  where  Harvard  Uni- 
versity invited  him  to  give  the  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  lectures — a  request  that  resulted  in 
the  notable  book  "The  Poetics  of  Music," 
which  was  reprinted  in  April,  1970.  Estab- 
lished in  the  Los  Angeles-Hollywood  area 
of  California,  which  he  later  called  his  hap- 
piest home,  Stravinsky,  In  1940,  married  Vera 
de  Bosset,  who  survives  him,  as  does  the  son, 
Soulima. 

All  this  time  his  music  continued  to  pour 
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out  In  a  remarkable  flood.  In  1940  the  Sym- 
phony in  C,  for  the  Chicago  Symphony's 
60th  anniversary;  In  1941  the  Danses  con- 
certantes;  in  1942  Pour  Nc»weglan  Moods: 
in  1943  a  two-piano  sonata. 

The  unexpected  combination  of  Stravinsky 
and  BUly  Rose  got  together  in  1946  when 
the  Broadway  producer  asked  the  famous 
composer  for  mvtslc  to  accompany  a  classi- 
cal ballet  In  a  production  about  "the  Uvely 
arts."  When  the  show  opened  In  Philadel- 
phia, several  of  its  backers  wired  Stravinsky, 
"Qreat  success.  CoxUd  be  sensational  If  you 
agree  our  arranger  Mr.  X  touch  up  Instru- 
mentation here  and  there.  Mr.  X  does  ar- 
rangements even  for  Cole  Porter.  Telegraph 
agreement."  Stravinsky  Immediately  wired 
back,  "Will  settle  for  great  suooess." 

After  the  Symphony  In  Three  Movements, 
In  1946,  Stravlnslcy's  direct  Involvement 
with  American  Jazz  produced  the  Ebony 
Concerto  for  Woody  Herman's  band  in  1946. 
Still  more  of  his  greatest  music  was  to  come 
with  the  ballet  "Orpheus"  in  1947,  and  then 
his  first  mass  in  1948. 

At  this  point  appeared  the  sole  lengthy 
hiatus  in  the  entire  Stravinsky  creative  ca- 
reer. It  was  not,  however,  a  time  of  silence, 
but  rather  the  three-year  period  In  which 
his  only  full-length  opera  was  taking  shape. 

The  public  heard  and  wildly  acclaimed  the 
result  In  September,  1951,  when  "The  Rake's 
Progress"  was  unveiled  during  the  14th  In- 
ternational Contemporary  Music  Festival.  To 
a  text  by  W.  H.  Auden.  the  "Rake"  is  a 
"comic"  opera  In  the  same  way  that  Mozart's 
"Don  Qlovanni"  is.  In  less  than  20  years  It 
has  made  its  way  through  the  world's  opera 
houses  in  a  successful  procession. 

And  still  at  the  age  of  70  there  was  neither 
any  slackening  of  Stravinsky's  creative  en- 
ergy nor  the  slightest  lessening  of  bis  curios- 
ity about  new  Ideas  In  music  and  an  interest 
in  writing  kinds  of  music  he  had  not  previ- 
ously written.  The  music  that  stretches  from 
the  "Rake"  to  his  most  recent,  shorter  com- 
positions shows  a  marked  Increase  in  the 
number  of  works  on  sacred  themes,  from  the 
1955  "Canticum  Sacrum"  written  for  St. 
Mark's  Cathedral  in  Venice,  the  arrangement 
of  Bach's  "Von  Hlmmelhoch"  in  the  same 
year,  the  "Sacrae  Cantlones"  In  1957  to  the 
1958  milestone  that  Is  "Threnl,"  or  "Lamen- 
tations," Stravinsky's  first  12-tone  composi- 
tion. 

In  that  famous  work,  the  composer,  who 
had  spent  a  lifetime  In  exploring  and  ex- 
panding concepts  of  diatonic  and  chromatic 
harmony,  moved  deliberately  and  with  his 
own  customary  originality  Into  the  realm 
opened  up  35  years  before  by  a  contem- 
porary, Arnold  Schonberg.  Nor  did  new  works 
end  even  In  the  composer's  ninth  decade. 
Without  a  significant  break,  the  years  from 
1958  to  1967  saw  him  producing  a  continuing 
line  of  music. 

At  the  same  time  he  had  become  more 
active  than  ever,  touring  the  world  to  con- 
duct his  music  and  also  recording  for 
Columbia  records.  He  recorded  nearly  every- 
thing he  ever  wrote,  except  for  a  few  pieces 
lost  during  wars  and  those  like  his  early 
piano  sonata  that  he  himself  suppressed.  He 
said  that  he  recorded  "simply  to  show 
exactly  how  his  music  was  intended  to  be 
performed." 

Stravinsky  has  always  objected  to  many 
common  conceptions  in  the  world  of  music, 
among  them,  certain  ideas  of  conducting.  He 
said  of  the  Russian  conducted,  NapravrUk: 
"He  was  the  type  of  conductor  which  even 
today  I  prefer  to  all  others.  Certainty  and 
unbending  rigor  in  the  exercise  of  his  art; 
complete  contempt  for  all  affectation  and 
showy  effects  alike;  not  the  slightest  conces- 
sion to  the  public;  iron  discipline,  mastery 
of  the  first  order,  an  infallible  ear  and  mem- 
ory, and,  as  a  result,  perfect  clarity  and  ob- 
jectivity In  the  rendering." 

In  speaking  of  conductors  of  his  music, 
Stravinsky  often  praised  Uonteux  and  Kmeat 
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Ansermet  for  these  qualities.  In  a  receio^dls- 
cusslon  of  his  own  "Sacre,"  he  noted,  "There 
are  simply  no  regions  for  soul-searching  In 
The  Rite  of  Spring."  I 

Stravinsky's  gift  for  scathing  Invectlvte  was 
the  equal  of  any.  About  Rudolf  Bl4g  he 
wrote.  "What  1  And  more  difficult  to  e:^laln 
Is  the  Installation  of  Mr.  Blng  as  a  cillture 
hero,  not  how  It  came  'bout,  of  coursf— he 
has  virtually  no  competition — but  why.j' 

He  freely  expressed  his  opinions  on  firorld 
situations,  sending  a  wireless  messaga,  via 
the  BBC  to  Russia  in  1968,  "The  Soviet  ijnlon 
can  prove  Its  greatness  far  more  profoundly 
by  pardoning  the  condemned  writers  Ithan 
by  the  conquest  of  all  outer  space  "   ] 

His  firm  view  of  music  he  often  pu|  un- 
mistakably: "I  consider  that  music  Is,  by  Its 
very  nature,  essentially  powerless  to  eipresa 
anything  at  all,  whether  a  feeling,  an  attitude 
of  mind,  a  psychological  mood,  a  phenbme- 
non  of  nature,  etc.  .  .  .  Expression  has  iever 
been  an  inherent  property  of  music."  I 

He  became  an  ardent  tT.S.  citizen,  natural- 
ized on  I>c.  28,  1945,  with  strong  oplnlofis  on 
music  for  Alms :  "I  can  probably  count!  my- 
self fortunate  that  none  of  the  propjosals 
Hollywood  has  made  me  ever  reached  ajcon- 
tractual  stage  .  .  .  film  people  rarely  t^  to 
obscure  their  motives  with  nonsense  afcout 
art.  They  want  my  name,  not  my  mutelc — 
I  was  even  offered  1 100,000  to  pad  a  flUn jwlth 
mtislc.  and  when  I  refused,  was  told  that  I 
could  receive  the  same  money  If  I  were  wDllng 
to  allow  someone  else  to  compose  the  lAuslc 
In  my  name."  T 

DISCTTSSKS     WEALTH 

On  the  subject  of  his  supposed  wejalth, 
Stravinsky  said,  "Those  who  imagine  Tthat 
my  works  make  me  rich  do  not  realize  jthat 
everything  I  composed  before  1931  (I  became 
a  French  citizen  In  1934,  and  this  cltlzeijshlp 
extended  authors*  rights  retrospectlvelf  for 
three  years)  was  and  Is  unprotected  iq  the 
United  States:  the  United  States  and;  the 
U.S.SJl.  failed  to  sign  the  Bern  copyright 
oosventlon.  I  do  not  receive  performance 
rights  for  the  Firebird,  which,  as  one  o^  the 
most  popular  pieces  of  music  composefl  In 
this  century,  would  have  made  me  a  'mlUlon- 
alre'  (although,  of  course,  for  the  good  of  my 
soul.  I  do  not  aspire  to  be  any  such  thing)." 

The  bitterest  of  all  Stravinsky's  writing 
appeared  In  one  of  a  series  of  vol u mas  in 
which  he  collaborated  with  the  young  Con- 
ductor and  specialist  In  20th  century  mtislc. 
Robert  Craft.  In  these  It  often  appeared  that 
Craft  was.  through  an  astute  questlon-ind- 
answer  method,  suggesting  replies,  if  J  not 
actual  words,  to  the  aging  composer. 

However,  there  Is  no  question  aboutl  the 
meaning  or  strength  of  Stravinsky's  remkrks 
about  two  noted  New  York  crltl'».  Wlntfcrop 
Sargeant.  of  the  New  Yorker  magazine,  {and 
Paul  Henry  Lang,  former  critic  of  the  pJew 
York  Herald  Tribune.  The  former  Stravli 
caUed  "S.  W.  Deaf."  while  Lang  Ijecame 
P.  Langwelllch." 

"Nonsensical,   usual   grisly   medlocrltj 
some    of    Stravinsky's   milder   comment 
"Deaf."  while  for  "Langwelllch"  he  cuts  it 
with  "He  writes  so  atrociously"  and  "igno- 
rant, characteristically  reptilian." 

Stravinsky,  whose  own  life  was  plaguei 
everything  from  pleurisy,  Spanish  'nflue 
typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  to  Intere 
neuralgia  and  a  host  of  other  maladies,  ne 
theless  came  from  a  long-lived  famllv.l  He 
said,  "My  great-grandfather  lived  to  111 '.  .  . 
at  84  was  making  love.  In  fact,  the  old  gei^le- 
man.  bless  his  hormones,  died  In  consequence 
of  a  fall  while  he  was  trying  to  scale  a  ganden 
fence  on  his  wbv  to  a  rendezvous.  What  a 
way  to  gol"  I 

Retaining  the  elasticity  that  never  Heft 
him,  Stravinsky,  in  his  latest  volimie.  a^ed 
"Isn't  It  a  tendency  of  old  people  of  all  Ipe- 
rlods  to  see  everything  absolutely  and  |too 
morallstlcally,  and  havent  they  always  r^ta- 
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rowed  the  Issues  to  their  own  ever-shortening 
sight?  Haven't  they — we — always  been  pxiz- 
zled  by  the  enthusiasms  of  the  young  for 
things  that  we  have  outgrown,  and  no  less 
piizzled  by  their  lack  of  sympathy  for  things 
that  we  continue  to  feel  enthusiastic  about 
but  that  the  times  have  outgrown?" 

For  flO  years  Stravinsky  did  not  permit 
the  times  to  outgrow  him,  for  he  kept  ahead 
of  the  times.  There  was  never  a  time,  since 
Firebird,  when  there  was  not  some  music 
by  Stravinsky  that  touched  new  chords  in 
significant  ways.  It  is  now  unlikely  that  any 
time  will  come  of  which  his  music  will  not 
be  a  part. 


ACCOMMODATING  RED  CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker — 
"We  are  prepared  to  establish  a  dialogue 
with   PeWnsr."— President   Richard   Nixon- 
State  of  the  World  Message   (February  26, 
1971) 

This  statement,  and  others,  by  the 
President  in  his  ofScial  outline  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  gives  notice  that  the 
United  States,  the  leading  nation  in  the 
free  world,  is  ready  to  accommodate  it- 
self to  one  of  the  most  oppressive  regimes 
on  earth.  Jiost  how  oppressive  It  really  is 
was  made  unmistakably  clear  to  me  by 
hearing  the  testimony  given  March  25 
by  Prof.  Ma  Szu-Tsung,  formerly  of 
Peking,  before  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, when  he  said : 

In  China  today,  the  most  casual  comment 
to  a  friend,  to  a  relative,  or  even  to  members 
of  jrour  own  family  can  often  bring  you  be- 
fore a  trlbimal.  Everyone  lives  In  a  state  of 
fear.  Fear  Is  everywhere.  Everyone  Is  Isolated 
from  everyone  else  by  this  fear.  Allegations 
made  by  anyone  can  bring  you  before  a  peo- 
ple's tribunal  and  there  Is  no  defense  . 
(Mainland  CJhlna)  has  become  the  worst, 
most  Inhuman  slave  camp  on  earth. 

Yet  to  promote  dialog  the  administra- 
tion is  actively  encouraging  American 
firms  to  step  up  business  with  the  Red 
Chinese.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  re- 
ported that  General  Motors,  Monsanto, 
and  Hercules  chemical  companies,  Amer- 
ican Optical,  Sperry  Rand,  and  Cummins 
E^ngine  are  presently  all  doing  business 
with  Peking.  This  influx  of  American 
goods  can  only  strengthen  the  Commu- 
nist hold  on  the  Chinese  people  and  help 
them  expand  both  their  strateeric  forces 
and  their  guerrilla  warfare  campaigns. 

For  example,  on  January  7  of  this  year 
the  Department  of  Commerce  approved 
the  sale  by  General  Motors  of  two  huge 
earth-moving  vehicles  to  the  Red  Chi- 
nese for  use  in  their  road-building  ef- 
forts in  the  African  nation  of  Zambia. 
Communist  China  is  engaged  in  building 
a  transportation  system.  Including  a 
railroad,  from  the  seaport  of  Dar  Es  Sa- 
laam, Tanzania,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  through  Tanzania  and  Zambia  to 
Rhodesia's  northern  frontier.  This  trans- 
portation system  will  serve  as  an  essen- 
tial element  of  a  logistical  network  for 
terrorist  organizations  headquartered  in 
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Dar  Es  Salaam,  whose  objective  is  the 
overthrow  of  the  solidly  pro-US.  Govern- 
ments of  Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  and 
Portuquese  Mozambique.  It  is  ironic  that 
while  we  attempt  to  destroy  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  rimning  through  Laos  we  al- 
low General  Motors  to  participate  in  the 
construction  of  a  .similar  network  in 
southern  Africa. 

Numerous  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced over  the  years  in  favor  of  recog- 
nizing the  totalitarian  regime  on  main- 
land China.  One  favorite  cliche  is  that 
we  cannot  ignore  the  existence  of  750 
million  Chine.^e  people.  This  argument 
confuses  the  people  of  China  with  thp 
pirate  regime  which  is  in  power.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  we  beUeve  that  the  people 
of  mainland  China  must  be  considered  In 
our  foreign  policy  dealings  that  we  refuse 
to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  Com- 
munist ruling  class.  To  recognize  the 
right  of  the  Chinese  CommunL':t  Party  to 
rule  mainland  China  is  to  strengthen 
their  hand  and  weaken  the  position  of 
the  vast  majority  of  non-Communist 
Ciiinese — both  on  and  off  the  mainland. 

Another  specious  argument  is  that 
since  the  Communists  have  managed  to 
control  the  mainland  for  over  20  years,  it 
is  now  time  to  begin  dealing  with  them. 
But  as  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  recent- 
ly said : 

The  passage  of  time  does  not  alter  prin- 
ciple. The  mere  fact  that  the  government  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  has  proven  that  it  has  staying 
power  is  no  reason  why  it  smells  any  sweet- 
er. Indeed,  the  length  of  time  the  MaoisU 
have  been  able  to  hold  China's  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  in  subjection  merely 
argues  for  haste  In  another  direction. 

Others  in  favor  of  accommodating  the 
Red  Chinese  talk  about  some  "irreversi- 
ble trend"  mysteriously  pulling  the  Mao- 
ists into  the  world  community.  This  is 
nonsense.  No  trend  is  irreversible.  Trends 
can  change,  have  changed  in  the  past, 
and  will  change  in  the  future.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
courage trends  favorable  to  the  security 
and  integrity  of  our  Nation  and  reverse 
those  which  are  not. 

While  it  is  hoped  that  the  American 
re>ple  will  reject  our  new  course  of  ap- 
peisement  toward  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, it  is  certain  that  the  free  Chinese 
on  Taiwan  will  not  be  cajoled  into 
coming  to  terms  with  the  mainland  dic- 
tatorship which  would  seal  the  fate  of 
the  Chinese  people.  If  there  is  any  truth 
to  reports  that  elements  in  our  Govern- 
ment are  attempting  to  bring  about  a 
change  of  attitude  of  the  Government  of 
Nationalist  China  toward  the  enslavers 
of  the  Chinese  people,  this  only  reveals 
another  case  in  which  they  are  operating 
under  a  delusion. 

The  Nationalist  Government  of  free 
China  is  the  only  government  of  China 
worthy  of  UJ3.  recognition  and  support. 
If  we  correctly  understand  the  long-term 
interests  of  the  United  States,  there  can 
be  no  legitimate  reason  whatsoever  for 
strengthening  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  by  lifting  the  economic  and  diplo- 
matic sanctions  originally  imposed  on 
them  in  the  name  of  free  world  security, 
justice,  and  a  concern  for  the  well  being 
of  the  Chinese  people. 
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A  WYOMING  FARM  PROBLEM 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or  WTOUING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  has  pend- 
ing at  this  time  new  trucking  regulations 
to  begin  July  1,  1971,  which  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
my  State  of  Wyoming. 

The  new  ruling  provides  that  any 
driver  of  a  farm  truck  involved  in  inter- 
state commerce,  regardless  of  the  size 
and  weight  of  this  truck,  is  subject  to  the 
following  regulations: 

First,  he  must  be  21  years  of  age. 

Second,  he  must  have  no  record  of 
State  or  Federal  law  violations. 

Third,  he  must  have  a  certificate  show- 
ing successful  completion  of  a  road  test 
on  the  use  of  a  truck. 

Fourth,  he  must  have  a  certificate 
showing  successful  completion  of  a  writ- 
ten examination  on  motor  carrier  safety 
regulations. 

Fifth,  he  must  have  a  certificate  show- 
ing successful  completion  of  a  physical 
examination  during  the  last  24  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  State,  with  the  long 
distances  between  our  towns,  it  Is  often  a 
fact  that  a  farmer's  regular  outlet  for 
selling  his  crops  and  for  buying  sup- 
plies and  equipment  for  himself  and  his 
family  is  actually  outside  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

In  my  State,  driving  trucks  for  ranch- 
men is  often  the  only  summer  job  em- 
ployment opportimlty  for  yoimg  men  sav- 
ing for  higher  educational  achievement. 

In  my  State,  farm  and  ranch  families 
work  as  a  unit  to  make  a  living,  and  sons 
of  driving  age  are  often  the  only  work- 
ing force  the  family  can  afford. 

The  Department  of  Transportation's 
new  ruling  is  unjust  and  is  discrimina- 
tory to  the  rural  members  of  States  such 
as  mine  where  It  is  dlfflcult  enough  to 
earn  a  living  from  the  land  without  these 
unilaterally  Imposed  restrictions. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  the  following  fact,  and  I 
quote  directly  from  a  statement  of  De- 
(»mber  31,  1970,  made  by  Mr.  Robert  A. 
Kaye,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety: 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
and  certain  other  individuals  and  groups 
representing  farmers  have  filed  petitions, 
asking  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  to  suspend  the  application  of 
tlie  provisions  of  Part  391  of  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Safety  Regulations  Insofar  as  those  pro- 
visions apply  to  drivers  of  motor  vehicles 
operated  on  behalf  of  farmers.  Upon  consid- 
eration of  these  petitions,  the  Director  has 
concluded  that,  while  some  relief  Is  war- 
ranted, it  would  not  be  in  the  Interest  of 
safety  to  provide  an  Indefinite  suspension  of 
the  rules  or  to  exempt  drivers  of  the  larger, 
and  Inherently  more  dangerous,  motor  ve- 
hicles. Therefore,  he  Is  granting  a  6-month 
suspension  of  certain  of  the  driver  ouall- 
fication  rules  applicable  solely  to  drivers  of 
light-weight  vehicles  used  to  transport  farm 
produce  from  a  farm  or  suppUes  to  a  farm. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  saw  fit  to  grant  a  6-month 
suspension  of  his  ruling  in  December  of 
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1970.  At  that  time  the  Director  was  will- 
ing to  see  the  hardship  his  ruling  would 
place  on  the  small  fsonily  farmer,  the 
very  root  of  our  society,  and  he  suspended 
his  original  proposal  which  was  to  have 
gone  into  effect  January  1.  1971.  I  sub- 
mit that  on  July  1,  1971,  only  6  months 
later,  circimistances  will  not  have 
changed  for  the  family  farmer,  and  the 
ruling  wUl  be  equally  as  harsh  and  un- 
just as  it  would  have  been  in  January 
of  this  year. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  place 
these  restrictions  on  our  fanners  and 
ranchers,  and  there  are  many  reasons 
for  not  only  an  additional  suspension, 
but  a  complete  elimination  of  drivers  of 
light-weight  farm  vehicles  from  this 
regulation.  Certainly,  a  pickup  truck  is 
no  more  dangerous  than  the  family 
automobile. 

To  stress  to  my  colleagues  the  great 
burden  this  matter  has  placed  upon  my 
constituents  I  would  like  to  enclose  In  my 
remarks  at  this  time  excerpts  from  let- 
ters received  by  me  from  fellow 
Wyomingites. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Bunney,  Alad- 
din, Wyo.: 

We  are  ranchers  and  do  most  of  our  trad- 
ing in  another  state  so  this  would  affect 
lu  terribly.  The  18  year  olds  are  taken  in  the 
service  and  drive  all  equipment.  Then  they 
come  home  and  are  not  able  to  drive  a  truck 
or  a  pickup.  We  are  opposed  to  this  bill;  It 
would  riiln  us  ranchers. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Leither,  Northeast,  Wyo. : 

We  tire  residents  of  the  northeast  comer 
of  Wyoming  (with  a  Belle  Fourche,  South 
Dakota  address)  and  It  would  be  a  real  hard- 
ship for  us  and  many  others  here,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense  Involved  in  driving 
greater  distances  to  get  the  same  services  and 
supplies.  And  many  times  the  only  way  we 
can  get  out  Is  with  a  pickup  truck. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Svoboda,  Alva,  Wyo.: 
We  are,  of  course,  quite  worried  about  the 
Department  of  Transportation  ruling  that 
requires  pickup  and  truck  drivers  to  be  21 
years  of  age,  besides  several  other  require- 
ments. Some  exemptions  must  be  given 
farmers  or  agricultural  operations  will  be 
seriously  handicapped. 

Marion  L.  Peters,  Pine  Bluffs,  Wyo.: 

Its  effect  on  the  farmers  and  ranchers  can 
only  be  one  of  hardship  unless  federal  regu- 
lations of  the  farm  truck  driver  qualifications 
are  modified. 

Bud  Raben,  Jr.,  Huntley,  Wyo.: 

As  a  small  rancher-farmer,  we  have  been 
depending  on  some  part  time  help  from  high 
school  age  boys.  We  are  a  scant  six  miles  from 
the  Nebraska  state  line  and  occaslonaUy  do 
business  In  that  state.  If  rigidly  enforced, 
these  federal  regulations  will  hinder  the 
economical  operation  of  many  such  state  line 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

Albert  Grammens,  Powell,  Wyo.: 
I  am  very  concerned  about  the  new  Fed- 
eral Regulations  of  Farm  Truck  Driver 
Qualifications  I  I  farm  235  acres  between 
Powell  and  Cody,  Wyoming.  I  raise  135  acres 
of  sugar  beets  and  90  acres  of  malt  barley. 
Both  of  these  crops  have  to  be  trucked  to 
market.  I  would  be  directly  affected  by  this 
regulation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  M.  Drlsklll,  Alva, 
Wyo.: 

We  would  like  to  protest  the  new  trucking 
reirulatlons  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
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tion  has  proposed.  Tnia  regiuation  would 
work  a  real  hardship  on  most  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  are  Just  barely  getting  by  fi- 
nancially now.  Our  young  sons  (17  and  on) 
do  most  of  the  truck  driving  now.  They  are 
better  truck  drivers  than  the  older  fellows. 
This  would  cut  them  out  and  we  would  need 
to  hire  help  for  the  Job.  You  shotild  realize 
that  much  of  our  traveling  is  done  In  such 
a  vehicle  because  of  our  road  oondltions. 
These  regulations  are  designed  to  strangle 
further  the  rancher  and  farmer — we  do  pro- 
duce the  food,  you  know,  so  why  make  It  so 
tough  that  we  can't  do  our  job? 

Mr.  Forrest  R.  Allen,  Cody,  Wyo. : 

We  farm  220  acres  between  Cody  and 
PoweU,  Wyoming  and  raise  alfalfa  bay  and 
malt  barley.  We  also  own  property  in  Mon- 
tana and  make  trips  back  and  forth.  We  use 
our  pickup  to  travel  many  times  Into  Mon- 
tana and  back  on  farm  btislneas  and  this 
would  affect  us. 

Mr.  Paul  Schlltz,  Powell,  Wyo.: 

I  farm  200  acres  on  Heart  Mountain  proj- 
ect. I  raise  45  acres  of  beets  and  about  50 
acres  of  grain  or  malt  barley.  Both  of  these 
crops  have  to  be  trucked  to  the  market,  and 
under  the  ruling  I  would  be  directly  affected 
by  this  regulation.  I  use  my  pickup  to  travel 
to  Montana  and  also  my  truck  to  haul  grass 
seed  up  there.  In  the  Interest  of  all  of  ua 
farmers  In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  can  count  on  your  support. 

Dean  T.  Prosser,  Jr.,  executive  secre- 
tary of  Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Asso- 
ciation: 

Several  members  of  the  Wyoming  Stock 
Qrowers  Association,  a  trade  association  of 
some  3000  ranchers  and  farmers,  have  be- 
come quite  concerned  about  the  proposed 
safety  regulation  recently  annoimced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  to  become 
effective  July  1,  1971. 

It  appears  to  us  that  It  would  be  a  great 
inconvenience  to  the  average  farmer  and 
rancher  if  all  drivers  of  these  vehlclee  were 
required  to  be  over  21  years  of  age  and  In 
possession  of  all  the  detaUed  requirements  as 
specified  In  the  order.  This  rule  and  regula- 
tion would  also  have  a  tendency  to  fiu-ther 
reduce  the  availability  of  jobs  for  high  school 
and  college  students  during  the  summer 
months. 

Mr.  Bernard  A.  Bode,  president, 
Laramie  County  Farm  Bureau,  Bums, 

Wyo.: 

This  ruling  wlU  force  a  hardship  on  many 
farmers  in  our  area  as  we  live  close  to  the 
Colorado  and  Nebraska  lines,  and  many  times 
find  it  necessary  to  buy  or  sell  our  products 
in  one  of  these  states.  Although  many 
farmers  may  not  have  to  cross  a  state  line 
more  thsm  several  times  a  year,  others  who 
farm  across  the  line  In  a  different  state  may 
have  to  drive  a  pickup  or  truck  across  the 
line  nearly  every  day. 

As  to  the  age  limit  on  drivers.  If  this  law 
limits  the  driver  to  21  years  and  over,  It 
will  rob  our  young  people  of  a  chance  of 
employment  which  Is  very  necessary  finan- 
cially as  well  as  character  building.  Also,  these 
young  farm  kids  have  a  very  Impreeslve  safety 
record  when  driving  our  trucks  and  pickups. 
Why  limit  our  already  short  supply  of  farm 
labor? 

Richard  H.  Neubauer,  executive  secre- 
tary, Wyoming  Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

We  feel  that  the  new  Interpretation  of 
these  regulations  Is  not  only  confusing  to 
agricultural  people,  but  if  Implemented 
would  create  tremendotis  hardships  and  un- 
necessary record  keeping. 

Mr.  John  Allemand.  Hanna,  Wye: 
This  Is  really  going  to  work  a  hardship  on 
the  farm  and  ranch  people  of  Wyoming. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  RAILPAX 
DECISION 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WIST    VTBGIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATltES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Bluefleld  Daily  Telegraph,  ^lue- 
fleld.  W.  Va.,  on  Saturday.  April  3,  1971. 
It  is  further  evidence  of  the  strong  op- 
position in  my  congressional  district  to 
the  recent  Rallpax  decision. 

The  editorial  follows: 

N&W  Rotm  Clkaklt  8Tn>saioB 

The  more  one  con«ld«8  the  selection  by 
the  new  RaUpax  Corp.  of  the  Che8ape»lte  & 
Ohio  route  over  that  of  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
em  Railway  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Clncitmatl. 
Ohio,  the  more  outrageous  the  declBlon 
appears.  There  la  good  reason  to  wonder 
whether  thoee  who  made  the  decision  took 
the  facte  of  the  case  Into  consideration  at  all. 

Some  of  these  facts  were  spelled  out  In  a 
recent  communication  by  the  United  Titins- 
portatlon  Workers  Union  headquartered  In 
Roanoke.  Va.  The  UTW  chairman,  \L  T.  Ltisk, 
sent  this  summazy,  regarding  the  slttiatlon 
in  Virginia,  to  various  officials  and  Individ- 
uals m  an  attempt  to  gain  recognltlan  tor 
the  N&W  Ttjute  by  the  new  federally  sub- 
sidized rail  passenger  network: 

"The  Department  of  Transportation  an- 
nounced on  January  38,  1971  that  flv9  new 
pairs  of  cities  had  been  included  in  the  basic 
plan  for  intercity  passenger  service  vnder 
the  National  Rail  Passenger  Corporation 
when  It  begins  operations  on  Mslj  1.  1971. 

"Included  in  the  Ave  new  pairs  added  were 
Norfolk-Newport  News  and  Cincinnati,  There 
have  been  three  routes  suggested  by  vhleb 
these  trains  would  run.  One  plan  woujd  be 
from  Newport  News  to  Richmond,  to  Char- 
lottesville, Clifton  Porge.  Charleston,  Ke- 
nova  and  Cincinnati.  This  la  the  rout«  now 
used  by  the  C8cO.  The  second  would  be  from 
Norfolk  through  Petersburg  to  Lynchburg, 
then  to  Clifton  Porge,  Charleston  Emcl  Ke- 
nova.  The  third  route  suggested  would  be 
the  route  now  serviced  by  the  N&W  from 
Norfolk  to  Cincinnati.  This  would  be  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  Petersburg,  Lynchburg,  Itoa- 
noke,  Chrlstlansburg,  Bluefleld,  Wllllaoison, 
Kenova,  Portsmouth  and  Cincinnati.  Ohjo  . . . 

"Naturally  Richmond  Is  making  a  big  ef- 
fort to  secure  this  service.  We,  howevee,  be- 
lieve that  in  basic  need,  the  route  now  used 
by  the  Norfolk  and  Western  will  provld^  the 
greatest  number  of  people  with  an  oppfirtu- 
nlty  to  make  use  of  the  service.  ; 

"The  route  we  are  proposing  will  kerve 
directly  six  of  the  ten  largest  cities  In  (Vir- 
ginia. These  are.  (1)  Norfolk,  (3)  Virginia 
Beach.  (6)  Portsmouth,  (8)  Roanoke^  (9) 
Chesapeake,  (10)  Lynchbiirg.  It  would  be 
within  easy  driving  distance  (30-40  minutes) 
of  (3)  Richmond,  (3)  Newport  News,  (4) 
Hampton  and  would  therefore  service  ni|ie  of 
the  ten  largest  cities  of  Virginia. 

"The  State  Corporation  Commlssloil,  In 
their  December  30,  1970  presentation  t4  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  provided  fig- 
ures to  show  that  the  C&O  handled  6.884 
passengers  In  and  out  of  Newport  News,  Nor- 
folk and  Williamsburg.  The  N&W.  meanwhile, 
handled  36.398  passengers  In  and  out  of  Nor- 
folk alone.  If  the  count  for  SiilTolk  had  been 
added,  as  Williamsburg  was  for  the  C&O 
count,  the  total  would  be  much  greater.  In 
1969  N&W  trains  3  and  4.  between  Norfolk 
and  Cincinnati,  handled  73.334  passeagers 
for  an  average  of  108  per  day.  This  clearly 
shows  the  demand  for  service  via  this  route. 

"Virginia  colleges  and  universities  would  be 
well  served  by  the  N&W  route.  In  1069,  6i,166 
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instate  students  attended  state-supported 
four-year  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
This  route  would  directly  serve  Old  Dominion 
Norfolk  State^  Virginia  State,  Longwood, 
Radford  and  VPI.  The  service  would  also  be 
easily  accessible  to  VCU  students  via  Peters- 
burg, thirty  mlnutee  away  by  Interstate  96 
from  the  Richmond  campus.  In  all  over  40,- 
000  of  the  state's  68,106  Rtudents  would  have 
access  to  this  train.  Longwood,  Radford,  VPI 
and  Virginia  State  now  depend  heavily  on 
this  train  for  transportation.  The  bus  service 
l.s  indirect  and  Infrequent  and  airline  service 
Is  not  available. 

"Besides  the  state-supported  colleges,  the 
following  private  schools  would  be  served — 
Bluefleld  College,  Chesapeake  College,  Per- 
rum  Junior  College,  Ham plden -Sydney  College, 
HoUlna  College,  Lynchburg  College,  Ran- 
dolph-Maoon  Women's  College,  Roanoke  Col- 
lege, Sweet  Briar  College  and  Virginia  Wes- 
leyan  College. 

"I  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  support  us 
In  our  drive  to  secure  the  selection  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  route  for  this  area." 

Pew  did  see  flt,  as  It  turned  out.  and  the 
award  went  to  the  C&O.  Now  the  problem  Is 
to  see  If  anything  can  be  salvaged  from  this 
mess. 

Upcoming  hearings  before  the  House  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  beaded  by  Rep. 
Harley  O.  Staggers,  D-W.  Va.,  may  provide 
such  an  opportunity.  In  addition  there  Is 
the  problem  of  preventing  the  N&W,  if  pos- 
sible, from  abandoning  Its  own  rail  passenger 
service  effective  May  1,  now  that  It  has  been 
shut  out  of  Rallpax.  That  too  needs  a  high 
priority.  Rep.  James  Kee,  D-W.  Va.,  is  working 
on  that  aspect  of  the  situation,  and  hope- 
fully will  be  able  to  do  something  about  It. 


SET  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT  ON 
J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  7,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Halb  Bogcs  made  grave  charges 
Monday  against  the  FBI  and  Its  Director, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  These  charges  were 
made  on  the  House  floor  and  attracted 
national  headlines  and  news  comment. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Bogcs  charged  that 
the  F^I  has  engaged  in  wiretapping  of 
telephones  of  Congressmen  and  uses  the 
"tactics  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Hitler's 
Gestapo."  In  demanding  Mr.  Hoover's 
resignation,  Mr.  Boggs  said: 

We  are  a  great  country  because  we  are  a 
free  country  under  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
way  Mr.  Hoover  is  running  the  PBI  today. 
It  is  no  longer  a  free  country. 

The  PBI  has  denied  these  charges, 
stating  that  they  "have  absolutely  no 
basis  in  fact."  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
denied  categorically  that  the  PBI  "has 
tapped  the  telephone  of  any  Member  of 
the  House  or  Senate — now  or  in  the 
past." 

I  chaUenge  Mr.  Boggs  to  produce  evi- 
dence to  support  these  charges  which 
have  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  men  and  women  of  the  FBI,  an 
organization  which  has  remained  un- 
tainted in  the  eyes  of  America  for  the 
pa.st  47  years.  The  public  has  the  right 
to  know  the  basis  of  Mr.  Boggs'  irre- 
sponsible charges  and  the  record  should 
be  set  straight.  I  think  it  is  time  for  the 
majority  leader  to  "put  up,  or  shut  up." 


April  7,  1971 

WASHINGTON  SHOULD  NOT  BE  IN 
TIMIDATED  BY  HOOLIGANS  AND 
RADICALS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF  Nxw  jBRsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
everyone  here  Is  aware  of  the  negotia- 
tions instigated  by  antiwar  leaders,  led 
by  militant  revolutionary  Rennle  Davis 
for  Government  permission  to  set  up  an 
encampment  in  Rock  Creek  Park  for 
some  75,000  protesters  from  April  24  to 
May  8.  As  reported  by  the  Washington 
Post,  this  so-called  "Peace  City"  en- 
campment is  "to  be  used  as  the  launch- 
ing point  for  2  weeks  of  militant  demon- 
strations— against  the  Indochina  war." 

Davis  is  reported  to  have  warned,  ''I 
certainly  hope  the  Government  won't 
make  the  great  error  Mayor  Daley  made 
in  Chicago,"  said  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  violence  that  resulted  when  Chicago 
police  attempted  to  remove  protesters 
from  Grant  Park  during  the  1968  Demo- 
crat Convention. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
position  of  the  Government  thus  far  has 
been  that  overnight  camping  in  National 
Park  areas  in  the  Washington  area  is 
prohibited.  There  is  no  need  for  this 
city,  the  Capital  of  our  Nation,  to  be 
Intimidated  by  these  two-bit  hooligans 
nor  should  this  collection  of  radicals 
from  across  the  Nation  be  permitted  to 
deprive  others,  many  of  them  tourists, 
of  the  enjoyment  of  this  city  for  that  2- 
week  period.  Tourists  and  aU  other  or- 
ganizations that  come  here  for  whatever 
purpose  must  make  arrangements  for 
their  own  iwjcommodations.  and  I  see  ab- 
solutely no  reason  why  these  protesters 
should  be  treated  any  differently,  aside 
from  the  implied  threat  of  mass  violence 
if  the  Federal  and  city  oCBcials  do  not 
bow  to  their  demands. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  bills  that 
have  been  footed  by  the  taxpayers, 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  in 
the  past  in  cormectlon  with  these  mass 
demonstrations.  I  would  emphasize  that 
the  following  are  only  Park  Service  costs 
and  do  not  reflect  the  much  larger 
amounts  expended  by  the  District  gov- 
ernment for  added  police  protection  and 
miscellaneous  services: 


Evsnt 


Data 


Costs  to  RHtnbfffs*- 

PtrV       mwrtkr 

Service     sporuofs 


Resurrection  Ctty—        1968.  1275,600    '  JIO.SOO 

Poor  People's 

Cempalgn. 
3-(l«y  antiwar  mor«-      November  1969  .     83,000  0 

torlum. 
2-(J»y  anttwar  demon-    May  1970 63.*)0  0 

stratlon. 

Total 422,000      >  10, 500 


'  $5,000  bond  plus  J5.500  tor  umber  salvage. 
>  Reimbursed. 

By  contrast,  the  Honor  America  Day 
activities  on  July  4.  1970,  cost  the  Park 
Service  an  estimated  $186,000  of  which 
$118,000  was  reimbursed  by  the  sp<aiflor8 
for  facilities  and  services  directly  con- 
nected with  the  planned  events.  It  might 
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5c  noted  that  considerable  costs  were 
incurred  to  seciu-e  against  the  dissidents 
that  had  vowed  to  disrupt  the  cere- 
monies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of  park  area  for 
^lis  antiwar  encampment  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  rights  of  peaceful  as- 
sembly, however  far  such  right  might 
be  stretched,  but  to  allow  such  encamp- 
ment to  take  place  would  definitely  In- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  every  American 
to  the  unmolested  and  lawful  enjoyment 
of  such  public  areas.  Furthermore,  those 
who  are  concerned  about  the  protection 
of  our  environment  might  take  note  of 
the  mudhole  that  was  left  by  Resurrec- 
tioQ  City  in  1968,  within  eyesight  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  that  is  (Uily  now  being 
restored  to  its  natural  beauty.  It  is  time 
to  stand  firm  in  the  face  of  unreason. 


ALLEVIATINa  CONGESTION  OP 
NATIONS  AIRWAYS  AND  TER- 
lillNAIiS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHIMOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want 
to  talk  briefly  about  a  new  proposal  for 
developing  an  experimenteJ  Jet  short 
take  off  and  landing — STOL — research 
airplane  having  quiet  engines.  The  pro- 
posed development  is  part  of  NASA's  fis- 
cal year  1972  budget  request. 

The  proposed  development  is  meant 
to  provide  our  country  with  the  basic 
technology  to  satisfy  a  pressing  need  for 
a  short-haul  air  transportation  system. 
Major  objectives  are  reducing  noise  to 
acceptable  levels  and  sdleviating  conges- 
tion of  airways  tind  terminals. 

It  should  be  understood  as  the  budget 
is  being  considered  by  the  Congress  that 
the  NASA  proposal  Is  solely  for  the  de- 
sign, construction,  and  testing  of  an  ex- 
perimental research  aircrtift  using  ad- 
vanced technology. 

The  plan  calls  for  this  program  to  be 
a  joint  venture  between  Government  and 
industry.  However,  the  Government 
would  participate  only  in  the  experi- 
mental aircraft  stage.  Development  of  a 
prototype  aircraft  leading  to  production 
for  operational  use  would  be  solely  the 
responsibility  of  the  areospace  and  air 
transportation  Industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  reasons  I  am 
speaking  out  today  is  to  help  bring  about 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  basic  Idea. 
Both  the  Congress  and  the  public  need  to 
consider  the  proposal  on  its  merits. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  some  dismay  that 
Inote  what  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of 
a  campaign  to  review  the  proposal  in 
press  releases  skillfully  designed  to  cre- 
ate confusion.  The  public  and  the  Con- 
gress have  every  right  to  factual  informa- 
tion on  the  STOL  proposal— and  on  any 
other  issue  before  Congress.  On  the  other 
hand,  attempts  to  cloud  this  issue — or 
any  other  issue — with  distortions  and  in- 
nuendos  must  be  strongly  guarded 
against. 

We  on  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
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Committee  have  held  nearly  4  weeks  of 
hearings  during  the  past  2  years  for  spe- 
cifically reviewing  the  state  of  avlatlcm 
and  areonautical  research  and  develop- 
ment. Among  the  critical  problem  areas 
we  Identified  were  noise  pollution  and 
airport  and  airway  congestion.  The  STOL 
concept  is  designed  to  assist  in  solving 
both  of  these  major  problems. 


PLAYING  WITH  THE  FIRE  OF  THE 
RISING  SUN 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BOTJiTNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant article  by  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  W.  Ball  dealing  with 
American-Japanese  trade  relations  ap- 
peared In  Newsweek  of  April  12.  Tlie 
article  follows: 

Playino  With  the  Pibb  of  ths  Risino  Sun 
(By  George  W.  Ball) 

The  chronicle  of  our  relations  with  Japan 
prior  to  the  second  world  war  begins  with 
Ineptitude  and  ends  with  disaster.  Not  only 
did  we  affront  Japanese  pride  by  slamming 
our  doors  on  their  sons  and  daughters,  but, 
by  prohibitive  tanffs.  we  excluded  their  goods 
from  our  markets.  For  this  protectionist  out- 
rage we,  of  course,  paid  dearly.  By  threaten- 
ing Japan's  ability  to  earn  the  foreign  ex- 
change needed  to  buy  the  raw  materials  re- 
quired to  sustain  her  then  exploding  popula- 
tion, we  helped  encourage  her  soldiers  to 
gain  control  of  raw  material  sources  through 
conquest — a  course  of  action  pretentiously 
known  as  the  "Greater  East  Asia  Co-Proe- 
perlty  Sphere,"  Which  ultimately  led  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 

HappUy,  In  the  postwar  period,  we  have 
shown  the  Japanese  a  more  mature  compre- 
hension and  a  greater  awareness  of  mutual 
intarests;  yet  the  critical  test  Is  only  now 
beginning,  as — a  quarter  century  after  the 
war — Japcm  abandons  its  "low  posture"  for 
a  mare  assertive  role. 

Where  that  role  may  lecMl  no  one  can  say, 
since  Japan  Is  pervasively  rooitless.  More  than 
In  any  other  country,  the  war  tore  asunder 
the  falbrlc  of  Japanese  society  and  politics. 
No  longer  was  the  Emperor  the  god-king, 
with  his  imperial  will  expressed  thToiigh  the 
military.  No  longer  was  the  state  cult  of 
Shinto  Intaot.  or  the  obsession  with  ancestor 
worship  and  the  Confucian  authority  of  the 
family.  Today,  as  a  great  industrial  nation, 
Japan  turns  her  eyes  toward  the  West;  yet 
even  now  the  atavistic  pull  of  the  mainland 
remains  strong,  since  Japan's  Western  ties 
lack  the  vital  adhesive  of  a  common  culture, 
language,  literature  or  history. 

Largely  because  Japan  leaped  from  feudal- 
ism to  industrial  pre-eminence  in  less  than 
a  century,  the  resemblance  between  her  In- 
stlutions  and  thoee  of  Western  nations  Is 
more  apparent  than  real.  We  watch  with  dis- 
may as  her  great  industrial  companies  pur- 
sue pricing  poUcies  and  practices  in  external 
markets  that  subordinate  profit  to  the  na- 
tional purpose.  We  find  the  collective  spirit  of 
national  effort  permeating  every  aspect  of 
society. 

SENSIBt,K    COMPROMISK 

Thus  to  flt  Japan  into  a  world  system  of 
politics  and  economics  shaped  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  Western  individualism  will  not  be 
easy,  nor  can  It  be  achieved  by  America  alone. 
Although  European  statesmen  and  business 
leaders  seem  deaf  to  the  problem,  it  remains 
a  common  task  for  the  whole  community  of 
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industrialised  nations.  Me&nwhlle,  Japanese 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  polarized  between 
Tokyo  and  Washington. 

Undoubtedly,  those  two  capitals  have  much 
to  say  to  one  another,  but  not  always  with 
full  understanding.  Recently  they  have  faced 
two  issues  of  special  urgency:  the  reversion 
of  Okinawa  and  the  opening  of  the  burgeon- 
ing Japanese  market  to  the  produce  and  in- 
vestment of  the  West. 

On  the  first  issue,  President  Nixon  took  a 
long  stride  forward  when  he  promised  Prime 
Minister  Sato  In  November  IMS  that  Oki- 
nawa would  revert  to  Japanese  administra- 
tion during  1972.  It  was  a  declsloii  long 
overdue,  since  how  could  anyone  ptoealbly  jus- 
tify the  continued  rule  by  the  United  States, 
a  whole  generation  after  the  war,  of  more 
than  1  million  Japanese  Uving  in  Japan- 
ese territory?  The  solution — a  sensible  oom- 
promise  that  assured  the  United  States  the 
same  rights  in  the  Okinawa  base  as  in  the 
bases  in  the  Japanese  home  islands— came 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  It  saved  the  Sato 
government  and  forestalled  the  termination 
of  the  security  treaty  which  might  other- 
vrtse  have  occurred  last  spring. 

Yet,  having  taken  this  statesmanlike  step, 
the  Administration  is  now  in  danger  of 
throwing  away  the  benefits  by  deciding  not 
to  effectuate  the  Okinawa  reversion  by  ex- 
ecutive agreement,  which  at  the  most  would 
require  only  a  majority  vote  of  both  bouses 
of  Congress,  but  rather  by  a  treaty,  requir- 
ing the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

DAMGEaOtrS   SUSPICION 

All  other  things  being  equal,  one  could 
properly  regard  the  issue  as  deserving  full 
Senate  treatment.  But  all  things  are  not 
equal,  for  a  totally  Irrelevant  reason — that 
the  Administration  has  shown  a  persistent 
willingness  to  sacrifice  larger  interests  to 
fulfill  a  campaign  promise  to  the  American 
textile  industry.  In  a  so-far  futile  effort  to 
reduce  the  inflow  of  Japanese  textiles,  not 
only  has  it  squandered  much  political  capi- 
tal with  Japan  but  It  has  proved  more 
Catholic  than  the  Pope  by  rejecting  a  pro- 
posal of  self-restraint  from  Japanese  indus- 
try that  bad  been  accepted  by  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
WUbur  Mills. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  bitterness  and  con- 
fusion thus  created,  calm  analysis  cannot 
floiulsh.  and  suspicion  has  inevitably  de- 
veloped in  Tokyo  and  elsewhere  that  the 
treaty  route  was  deliberately  chosen  to 
strengthen  the  Administration's  hand  in  ex- 
tracting a  more  restrictive  Import  Umltatlon 
from  Japan.  Tet  what  could  be  more  gro- 
tesque than  an  attempt  to  trade  off  the  re- 
version of  Okinawa — a  vital  step  to  preserve 
our  security  in  the  Far  East — for  the  ap- 
{>easement  of  a  single  Industry  and  a  few 
Southern  senators,  at  large  cost  to  American 
consumers  and  with  grave  risk  of  undercut- 
ting aU  hopes  of  widening  access  to  the  vast 
Japanese  market?  ^^ 

Whatever  the  AOmlnlstration's  motives — 
and  I  prefer  to'uraw  no  invidious  conclu- 
sions— the  situation  demands  the  most  care- 
ful attention,  for  we  dare  not  let  ptrotec- 
tionism  again  wreck  our  relations  with 
Japan,  as  occurred  40  years  ago.  But,  unless 
the  White  House  vigorously  intervenes,  the 
protectionist  lobbies  may  well  moblliise  the 
maximum  34  Senate  votes  needed  to  block 
the  Okinawa  treaty,  in  the  event  Japan  re- 
fuses to  grant  their  protectionist  demands. 
That  is  an  eventuality  to  make  one  Jud- 
der, for  If  the  President  should  prove  un- 
able to  deliver  on  his  promise  to  hand  back 
Okinawa,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
fragile  structure  of  our  relations  with  Japan 
would  come  tumbling  down.  And  if  that 
should  happen  with  the  only  large  modem 
make  defeat  in  Indochina  seem  like  a  pin- 
industrial  nation  in  the  Far  East,  it  would 
prick. 
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DR.  WILLIAM  C.  PETTY— EDUCAJTOR 
EXTRAORDINARY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILUHOtB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVlES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 


lean 


of  Illinois  county  school  superintendents, 
as  well  as  the  dean  of  public  officeho  ders 
in  Lake  County,  HI.,  is  Dr.  WiUiaai  C. 
Petty,  superintendent  of  the  educational 
service  region.  Dr.  Petty  is  retiring  vdlun- 
tarily  from  his  long  service  in  the  fie  d  of 
education  on  August  2,  1971.  In  reccgni- 
tion  of  Dr.  Petty's  distinguished  care  ;r  as 
a  public  servant  and  educator,  he  is  o  be 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  at  the 
Illinois  Beach  Lodge  in  Zion,  111.,  on  i  ipril 
23,  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bom  on  a  farm  in  Eich- 
land  County,  111.,  Bill  Petty  attended  a 
rural  one-room  school  and  thereaf  te:  -  at- 
tended and  was  gradiiated  from  Olney 
Township  High  School  in  Olney,  HI,  His 
higher  education  resulted  in  his  eariing 
a  bachelor  of  education  at  Illinois  £  tate 
Normal  University,  a  master  of  arts 
degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  an  honorary  doctor  of  humane  let- 
ters degree  from  Lake  Forest  College. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Petty  began  his  career 
in  education  as  a  teacher  in  the  country 
schools  of  Richland  County,  lU.  He  served 
later  as  a  principal  and  superintendent 
in  public  schools,  and  on  March  11,  1931, 
began  his  service  as  coimty  superintind- 
ent  of  schools  in  Lake  County,  HI.  Hejhas 
been  consecutively  elected  and  reelefcted 
since  that  time — being  the  chief  adrtiin- 
istrative  ofiBcer  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tems of  Lake  County  during  a  40-yeai  pe- 
riod of  rapid  growth  and  developmeu  t. 

Mr.  Speaker,  BUI  Petty  has  won  many 
honors  and  tributes  in  the  course  ol  his 
distingushed  career.  He  is  a  memb^  of 
Kappa  Delta  Pi,  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  honor- 
ary educational  fraternities,  and  Pi 
Gamma  Mu,  an  honorar>'  social  science 
fraternity.  He  served  as  a  member  ofl  the 
Illinois  Public  School  Commission,  qon- 
tributing  to  the  codification  of  the  laws 
of  Illinois  pertaining  to  public  educatton. 
He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Illinois  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers,  as  wejl  as 
an  honorary  life  member  of  the  Nati(^nal 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.    ; 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Petty's  devotioi  to 
education  Is  reflected  also  in  the  special 
attention  which  he  has  given  to  the 
handicapped  youth  of  Lake  County.,  He 
organized  the  Special  Education  J01nt 
Agreement  District  for  Lake  Count*  to 
benefit  boys  and  girls  whose  handlQaps 
prevent  their  normal  education  in  the 
regular  school  system.  He  quite  recefitly 
developed  a  parents  guide  to  special 
education  services  for  the  handicapped 
in  Lake  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  established 
by  Dr.  Petty  sets  forth  the  rights  of  .the 
handicapped  students  as  well  as  the  s^ps 
for  securing  special  educational  servites. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement  would 
be  quite  inadequate  if  I  did  not  make 
mention  of  his  devoted  wife,  Mrs.  Ullie 
Petty,  whose  individual  career  and  tal- 
ents have  contributed  substantially]  to 
the  success  of  Dr.  Petty's  career.  L  Uie 
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Petty  in  her  own  capacity  is  an  educator 
of  some  reputation  and  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  State  Scholarship 
Commission.  She  and  Dr.  Petty  have 
resided  in  Antioch,  m.,  during  the  period 
in  which  I  have  known  them  and  their 
three  married  soris,  Mr.  Frank  E.  Petty  of 
Los  Angeles,  William  E.  Petty  of  Antioch, 
and  Dr.  R.  David  Petty  of  Shawano,  Wis. 
All  have  distinguished  careers  of  which 
the  family  is  rightfully  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  great  many 
persons  in  Lake  County,  111.,  who  enjoy 
the  same  privilege  as  I  of  a  close  personal 
friendship  with  Dr.  BUI  Petty  and  his 
family.  In  paying  this  tribute  to  him, 
I  speak  also  in  their  behalf,  as  weU  as  in 
behalf  of  the  teachers  and  school  admin- 
istrators, students  and  parents  who  have 
benefited  from  his  service  and  leadership 
in  ediication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  William  C.  Petty  has 
provided  an  example  of  the  best  in  pubUc 
service  to  the  residents  of  the  12th  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  as  weU  as  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Nation.  I  am  proud  to  call  his 
40-year  record  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  express  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Petty  my  personal  a£Fection  and 
profound  respect  on  the  occasion  of  the 
completion  of  his  service  as  head  of  the 
public  schools  of  Lake  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
does  not  mean  the  end  of  Dr.  Petty's 
career.  Instead,  I  expect  him  to  contrib- 
ute in  many  ways  to  an  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  Nation  during 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  these  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  extend  to  BUI  and  Lillie 
Petty  many  more  happy,  healthy,  and 
productive  years. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH  OF  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or   FEMNSTLVAIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Ml-.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  say  how  pleased  I  am 
with  the  President's  proposal  for  reorga- 
nizing the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  task  is  of  such  colossal  size 
that  many  people  are  tempted  to  believe 
it  cannot  possibly  be  done.  Yet,  I  feel 
certain,  myself,  that  what  must  be  ac- 
complished for  the  smooth  operation  of 
this  great  country  can  in  f  £u;t  be  achieved. 
We  all  want  to  study  the  bUls  and  the 
detailed  research  papers  in  order  to  be- 
gin action  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  particiUarly  eager  to  see  that 
decisionmaking  is  shifted  away  from 
Washington,  back  to  the  regions  where 
projects  and  people  actuiilly  receive  Gov- 
ernment assistance.  It  Is  impossible  for 
Washington  bureaucrats,  no  matter  how 
professionaUy  dedicated  they  are  to  un- 
derstand the  intricacies  of  local  prob- 
lems. Even  field  visits  over  a  few  days  do 
not  reaUy  acquaint  Federal  administra- 
tors with  the  local  needs,  previous  plan- 
ning measures,  and  local  priorities. 

However,  if  the  executive  branch  were 


to  establish  regional  ofBces  in  10  cities 
across  the  country  as  has  been  suggested 
then  professional  administrators  could 
study  regional  needs  and  develop  vital 
expertise  in  the  appropriate  fields. 

OrganizationaUy,  under  the  regional 
offices  would  be  local  field  branches  for 
the  four  major  Departments  so  the  deci- 
sionmaking power  would,  in  fact,  be  re- 
turned to  the  people.  The  administration 
proposals  outline  that  only  regional  di- 
rectors and  assistant  directors  would 
report  to  Department  Secretaries  In 
Washington.  That  would  in  itself  con- 
tribute to  speedier  decisions  and  less  bu- 
reaucratic redtape. 

At  last  count,  OEO,  HEW,  HUD,  Labor, 
and  Interior  had  629  field  ofBces  report- 
ing directly  to  Washington.  We  must  re- 
organize our  system  of  doing  business  for 
such  practices  are  obviously  inefiQcient 
and  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


GOLD  AGAINST  INFLATION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  c.^LiroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
everyone  says  he  is  against  inflation,  yet 
it  continues  with  no  end  in  sight.  For 
to  end  inflation  requires  fiscal  disci- 
pline— by  Government,  business,  labor, 
and  the  consumer.  No  one  must  demand 
and  obtain  more  than  he  is  actually 
worth,  or  spend  more  than  he  takes  in. 
And  this  is  not  an  age  which  takes  kindly 
to  discipline. 

Under  our  present  monetary  system.  It 
is  fatally  easy  to  break  the  bonds  of 
fiscal  discipline.  All  that  is  needed  Is  to 
pass  a  law — such  as  the  recent  bill  rais- 
ing the  national  debt  limit — and  then 
to  barrow  money  by  a  process  which  cre- 
ates more  dollars  not  backed  by  anything 
of  actual  value.  This  situation  has  de- 
veloped as  a  resiUt  of  our  abandonment 
of  the  gold  standard  for  the  dollar  in 
1934. 

Nearly  all  advanced  civilizations  have 
used  gold  as  their  basic  monetary  stand- 
ard. Its  attributes  of  durability  and 
beauty  have  given  It  a  character  apart 
from  that  of  any  other  metal,  a  char- 
acter that  has  remained  untarnished 
throughout  the  ages.  Gold  commands  re- 
spect in  all  quarters  for  its  quality  and 
imperishability.  You  may  throw  it  into 
the  ocean;  you  may  hide  It  in  the  earth; 
or  you  may  subject  it  to  the  heat  of  the 
furnace,  but  it  remains  essentiaUy  un- 
changed and  unmisrtakable  in  its  appear- 
ance. 

So  long  as  gold  may  be  freely  owned 
and  traded,  the  very  qualities  which  give 
it  so  much  intrinsic  value  also  act  as  a 
check  on  the  inflation  of  other  media  of 
exchange,  whose  value  wiU  then  inevi- 
tably be  soon  measured  in  terms  of  gold. 
When  gold  is  in  circulation,  the  people 
cannot  long  be  fooled  about  what  is  hap- 
pening when  Government  dilutes  the 
value  of  their  paper  money.  But  when 
only  paper  money  circulates  and  private 
ownership  of  monetary  gold  is  banned,  as 
in  the  United  States  today,  then  each 
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gioup  tn  society  can  blame  another  for 
inflation,  and  no  one  reaUy  knows  just 
bow  fast  the  paper  mcMiey  is  losing  value 
because  of  it. 

Among  other  things,  inflation  is  a  hid- 
den tax.  When  Government  creates  new 
money  unbacked  by  real  value,  Govern- 
ment gets  to  spend  it  first,  thereby  ob- 
taining more  for  its  inflated  dollars  than 
the  private  citizen  who  gets  them  only 
later  when  the  effects  of  dUution  begin  to 
be  felt.  And  Government  manipulation 
of  the  paper  money  supply  is  standard 
practice  in  every  advanced  totalitarian 
regime. 

Prof.  Hans  Sennholz,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  at  Grove  City 
College  in  Pennsylvania,  leading  disciple 
of  and  heir  apparent  to  world-famous 
economist  Ludwig  von  Mises,  states  the 
problem  and  the  solution  very  clearly: 

Step  by  step  the  federal  government  has 
assumed  control  over  our  monetary  system. 
It  thus  captured  a  potent  source  of  revenue 
and  a  vital  command  poet  over  the  economic 
lives  of  Its  people.  That  is  why  every  friend 
of  freedom  Is  dedicated  to  the  restoration  of 
free  money  which  is  also  sound  money.  It  Is 
the  gold  standard  .  . 

The  first  objective  must  be  the  freedom  to 
trade  and  hold  gold  ,  .  .  There  must  be  no 
government  interference  with  the  gold  mar- 
kets, no  regulation  or  controls,  no  taxation 
or  dictation  that  would  sabotage  the  gold 
markets.  The  next  objective  must  be  the  in- 
dividual freedom  to  use  gold  in  all  economic 
exchanges  .  .  .  the  legal  tender  law  which 
decrees  that  government  must  be  accepted 
m  payment  of  all  debt,  pubUc  and  private, 
must  exempt  "gold  contracts"  and  "gold 
claiises"  that  specifically  call  for  payment 
of  certain  measures  of  gold. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  6790  to  give 
effect  to  these  two  exceUent  suggestions 
of  Professor  Sennholz.  This  bUl  would 
remove  aU  present  restrictions  on  the 
ownership,  buying  and  selling  of  gold  by 
American  citizens,  and  aUowing  payment 
of  contractual  obUgations  in  gold  if  both 
parties  to  a  contract  agree  to  it. 


NO  EVIDENCE  PRODUCED  IN 
HOOVER  CRITICISM 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  FLoaniA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday  on 
Uils  floor  one  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues severely  criticized  the  distin- 
mshed  Director  of  the  FBI,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  It  was  charged  specifically  that 
the  FBI  taps  telephones  of  Members  of 
tma  body  and  of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

To  my  nund.  no  charge  leveled  against 
the  FBI  could  be  more  shocking  if  it 
IS  true.  I  repeat,  if  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind  my  col- 
.eagues  that  not  one  scintUla  of  evidence 
nas  been  produced.  In  fact,  an  FBI 
spokesman  has  denied  this  charge  as  it 
aas  been  denied  in  the  past.  AdditionaUy. 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  has  un- 
equivocally declared  that  the  FBI  is  not 
^PPmg  the  phones  of  Congressmen  or 
i>enators.  In  the  face  of  these  denials, 
jne  newspapers  reported  that  the  ma- 
'ority  leader  called  the  press  to  say  he 
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had  "proof  positive"  that  the  FBI  had 
tailed  and  bugged  Members'  telephones. 
I  say  it  is  time  to  stop  the  game  of 
aUegations,  denials,  and  coimteraUega- 
tions.  If  there  is  proof,  this  body  is  en- 
titled to  have  it  produced  now.  If  there 
is  none,  and  I  believe  there  is  none,  then 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  dedicated  em- 
ployees are  due  an  apology.  I  think  this 
body  has  the  right  to  know  the  facts. 


C ALLEY:  EXPOSING  THE  MORAL 
ISSUE 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BOT.T.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  worth- 
whUe  article  discussing  the  quality  of  the 
debate  over  the  trial  and  conviction  of 
Lieutenant  CaUey  appeared  in  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  on  Monday.  April  5,  au- 
thored by  David  C.  Anderson.  The  article 
foUows: 

CALJ.XT:  Exposing  the  Moral  Issue 
(By  David  C,  Anderson) 

The  conviction  of  Lieutenant  William  Gal- 
ley, on  charges  of  premeditated  murder  by  a 
mUitairy  tribunal  has  accomplished  what  the 
militant  doves  have  been  trying  to  accom- 
plish for  the  past  several  years.  It  has  mo- 
mentarily moved  the  moral  Implications  of 
the  U.S.  participation  in  the  Indochina  war 
into  the  field  of  intense  national  debate. 

The  moral  question  has  tended  to  be  stu- 
diously ignored.  When  CaUey  was  arrested 
nobody  denied  that  what  he  has  now  been 
convicted  of  doing  was  moraUy  contempti- 
ble; the  prevailing  argument  held  only  that 
the  My  XaI  nmssacre  was  an  aberration  and 
not  a  conscious  result  of  American  policy, 
whose  basic  moral  Intent  was  positive.  Only 
the  most  vociferous  doves  sought  to  extend 
Galley's  guUt  to  aU  of  American  policy. 

With  Galley's  conviction,  however,  a  strik- 
ing combination  of  hawlcs  and  doves  lias 
begim  to  argue  differently;  Galley  is  only  a 
scapegoat,  they  say,  for  In  fact  the  kind  of 
atrocity  he  committed  has  been  a  routine  re- 
sult of  U.S.  strategy  and  tactics.  If  he  Is 
guUty  of  premeditated  murder,  they  con- 
tinue, so  are  countless  other  Infantrymen, 
artiUerymen,  bomber  pUots,  and  the  officers 
who  give  them  their  orders. 

This  moral  question  of  Indochina  deserves 
the  attention  of  every  American,  In  govern- 
ment and  out.  For  the  evidence  is  unavoid- 
able that  the  current  imderstandlng  of  Lieu- 
tenant CaUey  is  sound;  it  Is  Implicit  In  the 
nature  of  the  war  and  the  way  the  VS.  chose 
or  felt  compelled  to  fight  It. 

Aware  that  the  enemy  had  the  abiUty  to 
disappear  easily  into  the  South  Vietnamese 
vlUages,  U.S.  commanders  sought  to  deny  the 
Vietcong  this  sanctuary.  "Pacification,"  win- 
ning the  sympathies  of  the  rural  people, 
didn't  work  very  well,  so  the  solution  had  to 
be  military. 

Now  this,  as  former  Vietnam  correspond- 
ent Nell  Sheehan  via-ote  recently  In  the  New 
rork  Times  Book  Review,  could  have  been 
accomplished  relatively  humanely,  by  sena- 
mg  enough  U.S.  troops  to  Vietnam  to  occupy 
enough  of  the  rural  areas. 

But  since  It  would  have  required  a  much 
heavier  commitment  to  the  war  than  the 
American  people  were  willing  to  accept,  U.S, 
commanders  turned  to  reliance  on  firepower, 
with  the  effective  result  of  denying  the  en- 
emy his  base  in  rural  villages  by  destroying 
the  whole  structure  of  rural  life.  Rural  areas 
were  cleared  as  "free  fire  zones, "  their  resi- 
dents moved  into  refugee  centers. 
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Furttxeriuore.  the  war  was  a  guerrUla 
war;  this  meant  friend  was  hard  to  disUn- 
gulah  from  fue.  It  also  meant  U.S.  command- 
ers employed  the  sweep-and-destroy  mission, 
whose  index  of  success  was  the  body  count. 
Very  understandably,  the  somewhat  frus- 
trated American  GI,  fighting  in  a  deeply  alien 
laud,  could  conclude  easily  that  even  a 
friendly  Vietnamese  Ufe  isn't  worth  much  if 
It  gets  in  the  way  of  American  operations.  A 
great  many  American  GIs  had  enough  moral 
sense  to  resist  this  notion,  of  course,  but 
many  apparently  did  not.  Murdering  Viet- 
namese civilians  at  My  Lai,  Lieutenant  Galley 
testifies,  "wasnt  any  big  deal." 

It  has  been  argued,  with  good  reason,  that 
th*  Nc»n,h  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  commit 
atrocities  too,  and  that  their  Immoral  behav- 
ior results  from  the  pursuit  of  an  Immoral 
cause  whUe  ours  at  least  is  the  product  of  a 
moral  cause.  This  is  true,  but  lately  it  has 
also  begun  to  look  less  relevant.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  military's  moral  lapse  is  substan- 
tial, and  the  pursuit  of  our  cause  frustrated, 
if  not  a  faUure. 

Now  these  facts  are  depressing  enough, 
but  equally  depressing  is  the  quaJity  of  the 
debate  which  has  begun  over  them.  Some  of 
those  who  have  supported  our  Involvement 
in  the  war  try  to  excuse  what  Galley  did, 
thotigh  a  Jury  of  mUltary  officers  judged  him 
a  murderer  after  a  searching  trial.  And  some 
dovish  politicians  are  calling  for  an  American 
Nuremburg  trial  to  exorcise  the  demons 
whose  influence  placed  Galley  in  My  Lai  on 
that  terrible  morning — surely  an  extreme 
remedy. 

It  Is  too  bad,  for  the  questions  raised  by 
GaUey's  conviction  are  quite  Important  to 
the  future  of  America,  ^eclflcally,  they  in- 
volve at  the  deepest  level  the  fact  that  since 
World  War  11  we  have  managed  to  combine 
vast  global  power  with  viable  democnutlc 
government,  an  unprecedented  combination. 
The  moral  Issues  raised  by  Lieutenant  Galley 
reflect  the  fundamental  tension  in  this  ar- 
rangement. 

Increased  power  leads  to  increased  moral 
ambiguity  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy: 
power  tends  to  preserve  itself  for  good  reason 
or  bad,  even  If  morally  questionable  tactics 
are  necessary  to  the  task. 

But  viable  democracy  likes  moral  slmpUc- 
Ity,  and  furthermore,  a  democratic  society 
wiU  not  be  fooled.  Had  Galley  been  a  Soviet 
officer,  and  My  Lai  an  Eastern  European 
town,  the  Russian  people  and  the  world 
might  never  have  learned  about  him.  But  as 
an  American  in  an  American  war,  attempts 
to  hide  him  failed.  An  American  Journalist 
won  a  PuUtzer  prize  for  teUlng  us  about  My 
Lai. 

For  the  U.S.  to  survive  as  a  powerful  de- 
mocracy, this  conflict — the  ultimate  magnifi- 
cation of  the  ancient  dilemma  of  power  and 
moraUty — mxist  somehow  be  resolved,  or  at 
least  better  understood  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. Approaches  to  resolving  it  are  by  no 
means  impossible: 

A  powerful  democracy  should  seek  con- 
sciously to  limit  its  foreign  involvements  only 
to  those  which  Involve  clear  and  obvious 
threats  to  its  own  vital  Interests,  and  only  to 
those  where  the  application  of  Its  power  wlU 
work  effectively. 

A  powerful  democracy,  furthermore, 
should  make  surer  than  it  has  in  the  past  that 
Its  democracy  Is  effective  for  its  power  deci- 
sions— its  people  should  have  a  large  and  ra- 
tional voice  In  the  shaping  of  its  foreign  p<dl- 
cles  and  commitments. 

A  powerful  democracy  should  seek  somfr- 
how  to  educate  ^he  -est  of  the  world  to  the 
Idea  that  It  is  different,  that  Its  self-limita- 
tion In  cases  of  ambiguous  threat  should  not 
De  taken  for  weakness  in  the  face  of  clear 
tjireat,  for  example. 

Perhaps,  of  course,  such  suggestions  are  a 
oit  naive,  given  the  normal  murklness  of  m- 
tematlonal  diplomacy.  Perhaps  there  Is  no 
way  to  resolve  the  dilemma  of  power  and  mo- 
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rallty;    perhaps  a  powerful  democracy  la  a 

contradiction  In  terms  and  la  doomed  to  fall. 

But  the  Issue  exposed  by  Lieutenant  Calley 

18  of  that  magnitude,  and  beyond  the  Hatter 


of  his  guilt  or  of  hlfl  superiors',  that  Is 
we  should  be  dlscviaslng  now 
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A  STDDY  IN  FUTILITY 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CAllFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXr  ^S 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 
Mr.  LEOaETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 2.  23  Members  of  the  House  sent 
President  Nixon  a  letter  proposing  a  new 
plan  for  ending  our  military  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  recovering  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  bf  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  National  LU>era- 
tlon  Front,  and  the  Pathet  Lao. 

We  called  it  "proportional  repatria- 
tion." The  letter  explains  the  basic  out- 
line of  the  plan,  and  I  insert  it  i|i  the 

Rbcoeo  at  this  point: 

jAiniAaT  a, 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
White  House.  Waahinf/ton,  D.C. 

DiAS  Me.  ParsmKNT:  We  share  your  ttrong 
desire  to  secrire  safe  return  of  the  American 
prisoners  of  war  now  held  In  Southeast  Asia, 
and  to  end  our  military  Involvement  la  Viet- 
nam by  shifting  responsibility  back  to  the 
Vietnamese.  We  share  the  sense  of  national 
outrage  at  the  Inhumane  treatment  these 
brave  prisoners  have  been  forced  to  etidure, 
which  has  caused  great  anguish  to  tbelr 
families. 

We  share  your  dismay  that  your  o^er  to 
exchange  prisoners  of  war  has  not  be#n  ac- 
cepted, and  your  commitment  to  secure  their 
safe  return  at  the  earliest  possible  tlm^.  It  LB 
a  source  of  deep  concern  to  us,  aa  Itj  Is  to 
you,  that  eSorts  to  obtain  release  qf  our 
prisoners  of  war  have  been  essentially  un- 
successful, and  we  wish  there  were  mow  rea- 
son for  confidence  that  similar  efforDs  will 
be  more  successfuJ  In  the  future. 

We  know  of  your  Interest  In  developing 
new  approaches  which  may  oSer  hope  for 
these  unfortunate  men,  and  hope  of  aprting 
American  involvement  In  the  war.  After  con- 
siderable thought,  we  suggest  that  our  best 
hope  of  achieving  both  goals  may  lie  la  tying 
them  together  In  a  coordinated  plan  Which 
would  be  offered  to  the  other  side  at  th«  Paris 
negotiations.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to 
offer  such  a  plan  for  your  conslderatloh. 

The  basis  of  the  plan  Is  what  ml^t  be 
called  "proportional  repatriation."  It  con- 
sists of  an  agreement  between  us  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  we  would  withdraw 
a  certain  percentage  of  our  troop  cctnple- 
ment  in  Vietnam  each  time  they  reoumed 
the  same  percentage  of  American  prUoners 
of  war  to  us.  It  should  be  understood  that 
this  approach  In  no  way  Implies  a  willing- 
ness to  let  our  men  suffer  one  additional 
moment  beyond  the  earliest  p>osslble  time 
we  could  otherwise  secure  their  safe  tetum 
We  make  this  propoeel  only  In  the  h*pe  of 
achieving  a  breakthrough  In  the  negotiating 
deadlock  caused  by  the  apparent  unwilling- 
ness of  the  other  side  to  return  any  sub- 
stantial number  of  prisoners  In  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican troops  m  Vietnam  is  a  matter  of  public 
record,  the  numbers  of  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the 
Pathet  Lao  are  not.  Thus,  before  tbe  co- 
ordinated repatriation  and  withdrawal  could 
begin.  It  would  be  necessary  for  tbe  North 
Vietnamese  to   publicize  the  total  nvmber 
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of  American  prisoners  held  by  all  these 
groups.  As  further  signs  of  good  faith.  It 
would  be  reasonable  for  us  to  re<iulre  them 
to  publicize  the  names  of  the  Individual 
prisoners,  and  to  agree  to  repatriate  all  pris- 
oners as  long  as  we  withdrew  all  American 
troops. 

As  a  corresponding  sign  of  good  faith  on 
our  part,  it  would  be  equitable  for  us  to 
declare  our  intention  to  withdraw  completely 
within  some  specified  reasonable  maximum 
time,  on  the  order  of  twelve  months.  The 
exact  length  of  time,  as  well  as  the  with- 
drawal sechedule,  could  be  a  subject  of 
negotiations.  This  wovild  leave  you,  as  "C3om- 
mander-ln-Chlef,"  flexlbUlty  In  determining 
the  best  way  to  safely  disengage  U.  S.  troops. 
Use  of  a  mutually  acceptable  Intermediary 
would  free  each  side  from  fear  of  duplicity 
by  the  other.  The  intermediary  would  be  a 
neutral  nation  or  an  International  agency. 
It  would  receive  and  hold  etw^  contingent 
of  prisoners  of  war  from  the  other  side;  it 
would  then  release  the  men  to  us  only  after 
observing  that  the  appropriate  number  of 
American  troops  had  In  fact  departed  from 
Vietnam. 

The  other  side  would  agree  to  allow  the 
Intermediary  to  run  checks  and  Inspections 
to  insure  there  were  not  more  prisoners  of 
war  than  publicly  admitted.  We  In  txirn 
would  allow  the  intermediary  to  run  checks 
and  Inspections  to  insure  we  were  not  re- 
placing our  withdrawals  under  guise  of 
rotation. 

We  regard  ttiis  as  a  reasonable  and  equi- 
table proposal  that  should  be  accepetable  to 
both  sides.  If  you  feel,  as  we  do,  that  this 
plan  represents  a  fair  settlement  in  terms  of 
our  national  interest,  we  hope  you  wlU  con- 
sider incorporating  It  into  our  negotiating 
strategy. 

Signatures  as  of  February  26, 1971 : 
Robert  L.  Leggett,  Democrat  of  Califor- 
nia; Donald  W.  Riegel.  Jr.,  Republican 
of  Michigan;  Prank  Clark,  Democrat 
of  Pennsylvania;  Jerome  Waldie,  Dem- 
ocrat of  California;  Richard  Hanna, 
Democrat  of  California;  Michael  Har- 
rington, Democrat  of  Massachusetts; 
David  Pryor,  Democrat  of  Arkansas; 
Abner  Mlkva,  Democrat  of  lUlnola;  Spark 
Matsunaga.  Democrat  of  Hawaii; 
Shirley  Chisholm,  Democrat  of  New 
York;  Henry  Helstoskl,  Democrat  of 
New  Jersey;  James  Hov^ard,  Democrat 
of  New  Jersey;  Paul  McCloskey,  Re- 
publican of  California;  Peter  Kyros, 
Democrat  of  Maine; 
Seymour  Halpern,  Republican  of  New 
York;  William  F.  Ryan,  Democrat  of 
New  York;  Parren  Mitchell,  Democrat 
of  Maryland;  James  Abourezk,  Demo- 
crat of  South  Dakota;  Ronald  Dellums, 
Democrat  of  California;  Nick  Beglch, 
Democrat  of  Alaska;  John  Selberllng, 
Democrat  of  Ohio;  and  Arthur  Link. 
Democrat  of  North  Dakota. 
Members  of  91st  Congress: 

George  Brown,  Democrat  of  California; 
AUard  Lowensteln,  Democrat  of  New 
York;  Jeffery  Cohelan,  Democrat  of 
California;  and  Richard  McCarthy, 
Democrat  of  New  York. 

I  will  not  call  it  a  "bold  new  pro- 
posal"— that  phrase  has  been  somewhat 
overworked  lately.  But  proportional  re- 
patriation contained  several  elements 
which  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  had 
not  been  suggested  earlier,  and  I  believed, 
and  still  do  believe,  that  it  offered  con- 
siderable hope.  We  awaited  the  Presi- 
dent's response. 

It  never  came.  To  this  day,  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  bothered  to  send  us  his 
views  on  our  proposal.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  has  to  do  that  is  more  important 
than  ending  the  war  and  freeing  the 
POW's.  I  do  not  know  why  he  failed  to 
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answer.  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  speculating  on  his  motives. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  on  which  I  have  tiie  honor  to 
serve,  heard  testimony  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvin  Laird  on  the  military 
procurement  bill.  I  took  advantage  ol 
this  opportunity  to  sisk  him  to  give  his 
views  on  proportional  repatriation  for 
the  record,  which  he  was  kind  enough  to 
do.  I  assume  he  speaks  for  the  admin- 
istration in  this  matter. 

I  Insert  the  full  text  of  his  reply  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Rksponsb  bt  Secretabt  of  Defense  Mxltir 

Laixo  to  thx  Legoett-Rieole  Plan  for  Pro- 
portional Repatriatioh   of  Prisonebs  or 

Wab 

It  is  my  view  that,  at  the  present  time  and 
In  its  present  tana.,  the  proposal  would  not 
achieve  the  desired  result  and.  In  fact,  might 
well  prolong  the  return  of  our  men  and  an 
accounting  for  those  missing. 

The  proposal  discards  a  well-founded  U.8. 
position.  We  have  long  malnUlned  that  tbe 
prisoner  Issue  is  humanitarian  and  should 
not  be  related  to  other  aspects  of  tbe  con- 
flict. The  enemy  has  taken  the  opposite  po- 
sition and  has  sought  to  link  the  prisoner 
Issue  to  the  political  negotiations  for  a  set- 
tlement of  tbe  conflict.  Agreement  now  to 
link  the  prisoner  Issue  solely  to  p>olltlcal  con- 
cessions would  establish  a  precedent  that 
could  well  make  It  more  difficult  to  resolve 
satisfactorily  the  prisoner  problem.  An  offer 
to  connect  prisoner  release  only  to  VS.  troop 
withdrawals  would  formally  establish  their 
hostage  value. 

The  proposal  suggests  that  agreement  on 
such  an  offer  would  still  permit  the  President 
the  flexlbUlty  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
withdrawal  schedule  through  negotiations. 
This  seems  most  unlikely.  The  President  has 
repeatedly  offered  to  negotiate  a  tlmeuble 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  non-South  Viet- 
namese troops.  However,  faced  with  the  ene- 
my's refusal  to  discuss  withdrawal,  espe- 
cially that  of  its  own  troops,  the  President 
has  undertEiken  to  remove  U.S.  forces  under 
the  Vletnamlzation  plan. 

With  regard  to  flexibility,  the  proposal 
would  tend  to  foreclose  on  other  opinions. 
We  believe  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  negoti- 
ated settlement,  Vletnamlzation  offers  us  the 
best  course  toward  the  achievement  of  our 
ends.  At  the  same  time,  as  VietnamlzaUon 
progresses,  we  believe  there  is  increasing  in- 
centive for  the  enemy  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment including  the  release  of  POWs. 

The  problem  of  prisoners  and  missing 
servicemen  is  one  of  the  Issues  that  must 
be  resolved  before  any  final  settlement.  The 
sxiggested  propHDsal  could  have  the  effect  of 
denying  the  President  the  flexibility  to  pro- 
ceed with  Vletnamlzation.  Should  we  make 
the  proposal  as  suggested  and  the  en«ny 
then  refuse  it,  we  woiild  find  ourselves  faced 
with  choosing  between  continuing  our  with- 
drawal under  Vletnamlzation  or  retarding 
and  perhaps  stopping  withdrawals.  The  for- 
mer poeition  would  be  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  principles  of  the  suggested  pro- 
posal. The  latter  position  totally  compro- 
mises our  best  course  of  action.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  negotiations,  to  achieve  our  objec- 
tive of  self-determlnaUon  for  the  RepubUc 
of  Vietnam  while  ending  American  involve- 
ment in  the  flghtlng. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  to  be  con- 
sidered. We  should  not  dlscoimt  the  value 
of  the  help  given  by  various  intermediary 
countries  which  have  interceded  with  the 
enemy  in  behalf  of  our  men  missing  or  cap- 
tured. The  efforts  of  third  parties  have  in 
our  view  had  some  effect  and  might  stUl  pro- 
vide the  caUlyst  for  obUlnlng  some  agree- 
ment on  the  release  of  our  men  and  an  ac- 
counting for  thoae  missing.  In  aU  cases, 
intermediaries  have  been  wUllng  to  asslat  us 
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solely  on  the  basis  of  humanitarian  conald- 
atXita*-  Til"*^^"g  the  prisoner  laaue  to  the 
political  aspects  of  the  conflict  would  in  all 
probability  remove  thia  poaalble  meaoa  of 
achieving  the  return  of  our  men. 

In  summary,  while  the  "proportional  re- 
pstrlatlon"  proposal  would  appear  to  provide 
a  reasonable  plan  if  none  other  existed, 
tbere  are  other  options  which  present.  In  our 
view,  a  higher  probability  of  success.  Efforts 
to  undertake  the  suggested  plan  would  tend 
to  place  achievement  of  the  very  objectives 
we  seek  even  further  beyond  our  immediate 
rteeh. 

While  I  am  grateful  for  Mr.  Laird's 
taking  the  time  to  give  us  the  substan- 
tive response  we  were  unable  to  elicit 
from  Mr.  Nixon,  I  find  myself  in  strong 
disagreement  with  his  views. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Lsdrd's  strat- 
egy, while  well  meant,  Is  bound  to  be  an 
exercise  In  futility.  I  caimot  imagine  that 
it  will  achieve  any  success. 

The  crux  of  the  administration  posi- 
tion is  explained  in  this  paragraph: 

The  proposal  discards  a  well-founded  U.S. 
position.  We  have  long  maintained  that  the 
prisoner  issue  is  humanitarian  and  should 
not  be  related  to  other  aspects  of  the  con- 
flict. The  enemy  has  taken  the  opposite  posi- 
tion and  has  sought  to  link  the  prisoner 
issue  to  the  political  negotiations  for  a  set- 
tlement of  the  conflict.  Agreement  now  to 
link  the  prisoner  Issue  solely  to  political 
concessions  would  establish  a  precedent  that 
could  well  make  it  more  dllScult  to  resolve 
satisfactorily  the  prisoner  problem.  An  offer 
to  connect  prisoner  release  only  to  UJ3.  troop 
withdrawals  would  formally  establish  their 
boetage  value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  we  have  a  drug 
problem  in  the  Armed  Forces.  But  this 
paragraph  suggests  that  the  use  of  pot 
and  LSD  has  penetrated  far  higher  than 
we  had  thought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  emperor's  new  clothes 
do  not  exist,  and  for  the  sake  of  our 
POW's  we  had  better  stop  pretending  oth- 
erwise. Whether  we  do  or  do  not  con- 
sider the  prisoner  Issue  to  be  political 
is  of  no  importance.  The  fact  is,  the 
other  side  considers  It  to  be  political,  and 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  complete 
control  over  the  fate  of  the  prisoners. 
If  they  say  it  is  political,  we  must  either 
play  the  game  on  their  terms  or  we  can- 
not play  at  aU.  I  do  not  like  this;  I  wish 
it  were  not  so.  but  It  Is  so,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  change  it  by  playing  with 
words.  The  hostage  value  of  the  POWs 
Is  there,  whether  we  formally  acknowl- 
edge it  or  not. 

I  find  it  ironic  that  President  Nixon 
himself  acknowledged  their  hostage  value 
on  March  4,  when  he  said: 

As  long  as  there  are  American  POWs  m 
North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintatn  a 
residual  force  in  South  Vietnam. 

■This  meant  we  value  the  prisoners  so 
highly  that  for  their  sake  we  will  do 
something  which  Is  against  our  national 
interest:  we  will  remain  In  Vietnam.  But 
jww  Mr.  Laird  says  we  do  not  value 
Uiem  so  highly  that  for  their  sake  we 
wui  do  something  which  is  conalBtent 
wutt  our  national  interest:  we  will  not 
get  out. 

We  choose  to  stay  In  Vietnam,  to  let 
our  men  rot  in  the  prison  camps  while 
othere  are  killed  or  maimed  on  the  bat- 
ueaeld  and  our  national  treasure  con- 
onues  down  the  drain,  rather  than  re- 
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turning  prisoners  and  troops  safe  to  their 
famiUes  and  turning  our  financial  re- 
sources to  urgent  domestic  needs. 

Is  this  not  absurd? 

Mr.  Laird  says: 

Should  we  make  the  proposal  as  suggested 
and  the  enemy  then  refuse  it,  we  would  find 
ourselves  faced  with  choosing  between  con- 
tinuing our  withdrawal  imder  Vletnamlza- 
tion or  retarding  and  perhaps  stopping  onx 
withdrawals.  The  former  position  would  be 
In  direct  contradiction  to  the  principles  of 
the  suggested  proposal. 

This  is  a  legitimate  misunderstanding 
on  Mr.  Laird's  part.  Our  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  was  not  explicit  on  this 
point,  and  I  will  use  this  opportunity  to 
clarify  It. 

If  the  other  side  does  not  accept,  then 
we  would  continue  the  withdrawals.  We 
would  continue  as  if  we  had  never  made 
the  offer. 

The  question  which  now  comes  to  mind 
is,  "If  we  are  withdrawing  anjrway,  what 
incentive  does  the  other  side  have  to  re- 
lease the  prisoners?"  The  answer  Ues 
In  the  difference  between  partial  and 
complete  withdrawal.  "Hiis  difference  is 
enormous  In  the  eyes  of  the  other  side. 

Vletnamlzation  calls  for  partial  with- 
drawal. President  Nixon  has  consistent- 
ly refused  to  state  that  he  will  ever  take 
all  troops  and  all  air  and  logistic  sup- 
port out  of  Southeast  Asia.  Vletnamlza- 
tion says,  "We're  putting  Saigon  on  a 
sink  or  swim  basis,  but  every  time  they 
start  to  sink  we're  going  to  jump  in  and 
save  them,  even  If  this  means  we  have 
to  hang  around  forever."  Vletnamlzation 
says  we  will  not  leave  unless  we  can  be 
sure  a  foreign-installed  and  foreign-ap- 
proved government  will  sit  In  Saigon. 
This  is  what  the  whole  war  has  been 
about. 

Proportional  repatriation  offers  to 
turn  Vietnam  back  to  the  Vietnamese. 
This  Is  what  the  other  side  has  been 
flghtlng  for  for  30  years.  I  cannot  Imagine 
a  stronger  incentive  to  return  the  Amer- 
ican POWs. 

Moving  from  the  serious  back  to  the 
curious,  we  come  to  Mr.  Laird's  discus- 
sion of  the  use  of  third  coimtrles  as  In- 
termediaries: 

In  all  cases,  intermediaries  have  been  will- 
ing to  assist  us  solely  on  the  basis  of  hu- 
manitarian considerations.  Linking  the  pris- 
oner issue  to  the  political  aspects  of  the  con- 
flict would  in  all  probabUlty  remove  this 
possible  means  of  achieving  the  return  of 
our  men. 

What  Mr.  Laird  Is  saying  is  that  neu- 
tral coimtries  are  willing  to  help  on  the 
prisoner  problem,  but  they  would  have 
no  part  of  a  proposal  which  offered  to 
end  the  war  as  well.  To  argue  that  neu- 
tral nations  will  not  act  as  peacemakers 
is  to  assume  that  your  audience  has  not 
read  a  newspaper  in  20  years. 

Mr.  Laird  concludes : 

In  summary,  while  the  "proportional  re- 
patriation" proposal  would  appear  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  plan  if  none  other  existed, 
there  are  other  options  wlilch  present,  in  our 
view,  a  higher  probability  of  succeaa. 

This  is  Mr.  Laird's  summary.  In  my 
summary,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
"other  options"  he  Is  referring  to  In  his 
summary.  Nine  prisoners  have  been  re- 
leased, primarily  as  gestures  of  goodwill 
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toward  the  American  peace  groups.  But 
official  Government  efforts  have  yielded 
nothing.  The  Sonteiy  raid  released  zero 
prisoners.  Efforts  to  appeal  to  world  opin- 
ion have  released  zero  prisoners.  Letters 
to  Hanoi  have  released  zero  prisoners. 
The  Paris  negotiations  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  deadlocked.  There 
is  no  reason  to  expect  any  of  these  ap- 
proaches to  be  more  fruitful  in  the  for- 
seeable  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  just  that  I  can 
not  see  any  other  options  which  present 
a  higher  probability  of  success.  I  read 
the  newspapers  and  attend  the  top- 
secret  briefings,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  options  which  offer  any  probabUlty 
of  success. 

We  have  offered  a  proposal  which 
would  work,  and  which  I  believe  the 
other  side  would  accept.  Mr.  Laird  does 
not  attempt  to  deny  this.  But  he  speaks 
of  "other  options  which  have  a  greater 
probabUlty  of  success."  What  are  these 
options?  If  anyone  knows.  I  wish  he 
would  teU  me. 


TEXTILE  RESOLUTION  PASSED  BY 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

of  south  carolika 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  recently 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  take  steps  necessary  to  restore 
order  to  international  trade  in  textUes. 
The  resolution  also  supports  the  US 
Government's  rejection  of  the  fake  proc- 
lamation by  the  Japanese  textUe  indus- 
try which  was  purported  to  be  a  reason- 
able solution  to  the  problem  of  textUe 
imports. 

Mr.  Speaker  this  most  timely  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina Senate  by  Senator  John  D.  Long, 
Senator  Robert  C.  Lake,  and  Senator  J. 
C.  Bonner.  I  commend  them  and  their 
colleagues  for  taking  this  action,  and  I 
urge  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  respond  by  taking  the  necessary 
action  to  curb  the  fiood  of  cheap,  low- 
wage  textUe  imports.  The  concurrait 
resolution  foUows: 

A    CONCUBEENT    RESOLUTION 

Memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress To  Take  Steps  Necessary  To  Restor« 
Order  to  International   Trade  in  TextUes 
and  Commending  the  President  for  Reject- 
ing the  Unsatisfactory  Japanese  Unilateral 
TextUe  Export  Restraint  Offer 
Whereas,  the  importation  of  textUes  and 
apparel  from  foreign  nations  has  serlo\ialy 
undermined  the  entire  economic  structure  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  South  Carolinians 
have  lost  their  Jobs  or  are  on  short  time  that 
causes  them  to  earn  below  average  waees- 
and  ' 

Whereas,  the  revenues  of  the  State  Oovem- 
ment.  County  Oovernments  and  Municipal 
aovernments  of  South  Carolina  are  down  by 
millions  of  dollars  causing  mandatory  out- 
backs in  all  agencies  of  Sute  Oovemment 
thereby  affecting  every  citizen  of  this  SUte; 
and 
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Whereas,  the  foreign  competitors  wb(  Qood 
our  market  and  force  thousands  ol  ou'  citi- 
zens completely  out  of  work  or  onto  short 
time  manufacture  and  market  their  textiles 
and  apparel  under  conditions  that  are  llegal 
m  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  Ip  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  Japa^  haa 
offered  a  most  unsatlaf acwry  proposal  to  re- 
strain, unUaterally.  its  textlle-appartl  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States;  and  I 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  proposal  had  been 
rejected  by  the  President  of  the  ynlted 
States,  by  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
by  many  members  of  the  Congress,  Incliudlng 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  South 
Carolina,  by  the  American  Textile  Manufac- 
turers Institute,  by  the  South  Caroling  Tex- 
tile Manufacturers  Association,  by  niuoerous 
newspaper  editorials  and  by  many  others; 
and  I 

Whereas,  the  textile  markets  of  the  United 
States  are  virtually  wide  open  to  forelgp  Im- 
ports while  many  of  the  major  exporinrs  to 
this  country  tightly  protect  their  owni  mar- 
kets against  our  textile  exports;  and 

Whereas,  our  government  has  liripoeed 
upon  the  American  Industry  numerous jregu- 
latlons  and  cost  factors  that  are  not  required 
of  our  foreign  competitors;  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  Japanese  offer  Is  based 
upon  Imports  at  the  highest  level  in  hlktory; 
and  I 

Whereas,  the  percentage  growth  rate  Under 
the  Japanese  proposal  would  be  nearlsj  dou- 
ble the  percentage  growth  rate  of  the  Ameri- 
can textile  Indiistry  since  World  War  I|;  and 

Whereas,  it  would  undercut  the  long 
arrangement  on  cotton  textiles  that  ha 
In  effect  for  ten  years;  and  I 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  plan  destrojs  the 
vitally  Important  concept  of  categorl^  and 
government  to  government  agreement^;  and 

Whereas,  the  textile  industry  of  Bouth 
Carolina  and  the  entire  nation  has  invested 
billions  of  dollars  in  recent  years  1]|  new 
plants  and  equipment,  making  It  the!  most 
efficient  in  the  world;  and  | 

Whereas,  the  American  textile  Industry 
pays  its  employees  approximately  tw^  dol- 
lars an  hour  more  than  the  Indiostry  pi  Ja- 
pan, with  the  gap  being  even  wider  between 
this  country  and  some  other  Asian  Naltlons; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  and  the  pedple  of 
South  Carolina  are  not  willing  to  seelthese 
terribly  unfair  conditions  contlniie  to 
weaken  their  most  Important  Industry  Which 
together  with  Its  supply  and  related  indus- 
tries over  the  years  have  been  good,  respon- 
sible corporate  citizens;  and  1 

Whereas,  these  unfair  conditions  largely 
have  been  created  by  a  combination  of  poli- 
cies of  our  Federal  Government.  Now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring:  J 

That  thd  General  Assembly  of  Souto  Car- 
olina respectfully  memorializes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  t)f  the 
United  States  to  do  all  in  their  ^wer 
through  legislative  and  admlnlstratHe  ac- 
tion, to  see  that  order  is  restored  Vp  the 
chaotic  International  textile-apparel  .trade 
situation.  I 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina  expresses  io  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Its  appreci- 
ation for  his  forthright  statement  In  t^rhich 
he  rejected  the  recent  Japanese  propo6»l  and 
gave  his  strong  support  to  textile  quotaj  legis- 
lation (HJi.  20)  now  pending  befoj^e  the 
Congress:  and  also  expresses  to  the  meinbers 
of  the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Dfclega- 
tion  and  to  otheir  members  of  the  Coi  gress, 
who  continnue  to  work  for  a  solution  t  o  this 
problem,  deep  appreciation  for  their  dsdica- 
tlon  to  this  vital  effort. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  qf  this 
resoJutioQ  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the    United    States,    to   each   United    ptatee 
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Senator  and  each  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Congress  from  South  Car- 
olina, the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States. 
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THE   >fEW   ROLE   OF  THE  NAVY  IN 
THE  DEFENSE  ESTABLISHMENT 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reshap- 
ing our  military  presence  abroad  to  con- 
form to  the  Nixon  doctrine,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  thp  Navy  will  become  the 
dominant  service  by  the  end  of  this 
decade.  This  means  the  Navy  will  have 
to  make  some  hard  choices  in  the  1970s 
concerning  programs  and  policies.  Adm. 
E.  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  in  his  recent  remarks  to  the 
National  Press  Club,  discussed  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  Navy  in  fulfilling  its 
new  role  and  the  program  for  meeting 
them.  Admiral  Zumwalt's  statement  re- 
flects the  innovation  required  of  the  Navy 
in  meeting  the  challenges  of  our  defense 
needs. 

Admiral  Zumwalt's  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  bt  Adm.  E.  R.  Zcmwait,  Jb. 

I  became  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  at 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  unique  time  In  mod- 
ern history.  Never  before,  to  my  knowledge, 
have  so  many  diverse  and  powerful  currents 
of  opinion  and  fact  converged  so  strongly 
to  Influence  the  occupant  of  my  office. 

As  I  approached  the  Job,  I  attempted  to 
Isolate  for  my  own  benefit  the  major  prob- 
lem areas  which  were  both  most  pressing 
and  most  Influential  on  our  future  Navy. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  analysis  we  went 
through  in  those  early  days  was  sound,  and 
that  the  relative  priorities  we  have  been 
applying  are  correct. 

Last  July  we  had  arrived  at  or  were  ap- 
proaching an  entire  set  of  decision  points 
each  having  powerful  Interactions  on  the 
other — and  no  individual  decision  could 
stand  alone  or  be  separated  in  Its  impact 
on  the  future  choices  we  might  like  to  have. 

Some  of  you  have  followed  our  efforts 
closely,  and  are  well  able  to  Judge  for  your- 
selves whether  or  not  our  progrsum  has 
realistic  goals,  and  the  rate  of  progress  to- 
ward our  objectives. 

But,  I  believe  that  It  Is  quite  possible 
that  a  full  discussion  of  our  entire  program 
and  its  rationale  might  be  in  order  if  our 
separate  actions  axe  to  be  placed  In  proper 
perspective. 

First,  let  me  list  for  you  the  influences  I 
see  as  most  strongly  affecting  our  Navy  and 
Its  future.  Since,  as  I  have  said,  these  mat- 
ters are  strongly  Interactive,  my  list  is  not 
m  order  of  relative  Importance. 

Most  obvious  la  that  ae  we  wind  down  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  our  people  are  once  more 
going  through  the  same  type  of  psychologi- 
cal rejections  of  things  military  as  they  have 
done  after  every  war  In  oxir  history.  But  this 
time,  because  of  the  nature  at  the  war  and 
the  manner  in  which  It  had  to  be  fought, 
we  are  faced  with  a  much  more  deep  seated 
feeling  than  the  "bring  the  boys  home**  atti- 
tudes of  1918, 1945,  and  1963. 

I  am  sore  I  need  not  tell  you  of  disen- 
chantment with  the  military  now  seen 
among  many  of  our  citizens.  There  are  no 
bands  playing  "HaU  the  Conquering  Hero" 
In  middle  America  today. 


But.  In  addition  to  this  traditlooal  desire 
to  turn  swords  into  plowshares  bm  the  end 
of  fighting  comes  in  sight,  a  fundamental 
change  of  attitudes  has  become  visible  among 
Americans.  They  are  more  than  ever  Aeta- 
mlned  to  Influence  the  direction  ot  their  own 
live*— they  are  giving  greater  attention  to 
what  are  perceived  as  the  social  Ills  of  the 
community — they  have  extended  their  per- 
sonal interest  to  the  need  for  cleaning  up 
our  environment  and  our  cities — and  they 
are  being  very  expressive  of  their  views  on 
all  problems  which  they  see. 

In  the  vast  spectrum  of  opinion  repre- 
sented within  our  democracy,  there  have  al- 
ways been  voices  of  dissent,  but  never  before 
have  so  many  in  all  walks  of  life  seen  fit 
to  speak  out  directly  or  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  criticism  of  policies,  customs, 
or  circumstances  long-accepted,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  as  part  of  the  American  way  ot  life. 

Out  of  these  changed  attitudes  have  come 
new  elements  of  vital  interest  to  those  who 
woiild  lead  our  military  services : 

There  are  sincere  pressures  to  end  the 
draft  and  move  to  an  all-voluntary  service 
concept. 

The  authority,  customs,  and  organizational 
structure  of  military  life  are  under  question 
at  all  levels  of  ova  society. 

The  idea  that  military  service  Is  an  hon- 
orable and  challenging  ciu-eer  for  the  indl 
vidual    is    widely    queetioned,    particularly 
amoing  our  young  people. 

Associated  with  and  stemming  from  these 
trends  we  see  a  growing  desire  to  reduce  the 
level  of  resources  committed  to  defense  pur- 
poses. Prom  that  step  inevitably  flows  the 
need  for  us  in  the  military  to  reappraise  the 
types  and  levels  of  forces  we  are  to  be  able  to 
support  within  a  shrinking  budget. 

On  the  international  side,  we  see  a  world 
far  different  from  that  of  only  a  decade  ago. 

As  President  Nixon  had  put  it,  "the  post- 
war era  in  international  relations  has  ended" 
and  new  approaches  were  in  order.  This  re- 
shaping of  our  approach  to  allies  and  friends 
throughout  the  world  under  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine could  have  profound  effect  on  the  roles 
of  each  member  of  the  defense  team,  and  our 
Navy  clearly  will  need  to  be  responsive  to  Its 
changed  requirements. 

At  the  same  time,  an  expansionist  Soviet 
drive  to  extend  their  influence  world-wide  Is 
underway.  Soviet  recognition  that  attain- 
ment of  their  goal  could  be  facilitated  by  sea 
pKJwer  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  po- 
litical, diplomatic  and  economic  power  of 
the  Soviet  state  has  been  clearly  revealed 
by  their  expanding  navy,  oceanographlc  and 
commercial  fleets. 

Thus,  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  our  consid- 
eration of  what  we  wanted  and  needed  to  do 
in  this  coming  decade,  there  were  four  major 
realities  that  had  to  be  dealt  with — 

First,  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  seeming  likely 
to  demand  more  of  the  Navy,  second  an  ad- 
verse budgetary  climate,  promising  to  limit 
the  forces  and  people  we  would  have  to  do 
the  Job;  third,  a  general  disaffection  with 
things  military  on  the  part  of  our  popula- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  turning  away  from 
the  world  beyond  our  shores  to  favor  prob- 
lems closer  to  home;  and  flnally,  a  rising  So- 
viet military-political  presence  approaching 
world-wide  in  scope. 

These  factors  could  create  an  endless  chain 
of  cause-and-effect  which  might  have  pre- 
vented us  from  effective  action  In  pursuit 
of  our  defense  responsibilities — 

For  example,  the  world-wide  Soviet  chal- 
lenge has  made  a  credible  U.S.  miUtary-po- 
lltlcal  overseas  presence  essential  in  the  eyes 
of  our  allies,  particularly  If  we  were  to  ask 
them  to  assume  a  more  responsible  role  In 
their  own  defense  under  the  Nlxin  Doctrine— 
but  the  credlbiUty  of  that  U.S.  presence 
hinges  on  our  ability  to  maintain  control 
of  the  sea  lines  of  commimlcatlons  that  bind 
together  our  essentially  maritime  alUance 
structure.  In  turn,  such  sea  control  ability 
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depends  on  our  projected  post-Vietnam  Navy 
force  level  and  structure — but,  our  projected 
Navy  force  level  depends  on  the  resources  In 
money  and  men  our  Navy  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive from  a  populace  grown  visibly  weary  of 
tbe  price  In  blood  and  treasure  asked  of  them 
in  defense  against  constant  Soviet  pressure 
oyer  the  last  twenty-flve  years— thus  coming 
full  circle. 

My  first  aim  was  to  determine  for  myself 
what  the  principal  task  of  our  Navy  would 
be  in  this  decade. 

To  me,  a  logical  U.S.  military  strategy 
consistent  with  our  stated  national  interests 
and  the  new  approaches  of  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine is  sea-based  mobUity— mobUlty  to  shift 
our  land-based  forces  to  where  they  may  be 
needed,  and  to  support  them  there  so  long  as 
their  presence  Is  required. 

Therefore,  I  concluded  that  our  first  goal 
must  be  to  provide  that  mobility  and  the 
means  to  protect  it. 

In  order  to  do  that,  I  felt  that  we  had  to 
break  that  circle  of  cause-and-effect  that  lim- 
its our  ability  to  move  toward  any  goal. 

We  might  have  tried  to  break  it  by  pointing 
more  directly  at  the  growing  Soviet  mlUtary 
threat— but  we  already  had  been  talking  long 
and  loud  about  the  Soviet  naval  threat — per- 
haps too  loud  and  too  long.  Many  people  no 
longer  heard  us. 

In  my  view,  the  key,  as  always,  lay  with 
people — our  Navy  people  who  have  for  so 
long  been  asked  to  operate  under  the  de- 
mands of  war  service  while  the  nation  was 
nominally  at  peace. 

It  was  Increasingly  clear  that  the  person- 
nel situation  in  the  Navy  was  approaching 
a  disaster  level  and  that  failure  to  turn  the 
situation  around  could  pose  a  more  imme- 
diate threat  to  our  coimtry  than  the  Soviets. 

For  over  twenty  years,  our  Armed  Forces 
have  ay  been  operating  under  conditions 
which  heretofore  had  only  existed  under  the 
pressures  of  war — ova  nation's  land-based 
bomber  force  has  spent  years  on  a  strategic 
alert  status  no  less  demanding  than  the  ten- 
sions of  war — our  Navy  carrier  and  escort 
forces  have  spent  deployment  after  deploy- 
ment operating  intensively  in  all  the  oceans 
of  the  world,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
South  China  Sea.  Equally  exhausting  de- 
mands had  been  made  of  our  submarine 
forces,  our  Army,  our  tactical  air  squadrons — 
In  short,  all  of  our  armed  services. 

Our  military  people  were  weary — and  more 
and  more,  by  one  means  or  another,  they 
have  been  made  to  feel  that  even  their  coun- 
trymen doubt  that  military  service  is  an 
honorable  career. 

In  the  Navy  their  discouragement  was  ob- 
vious, and.  In  true  democratic  fashion,  they 

showed  their   disillusionment    by    voting 

their  vote  was  registered  in  the  re-enlist- 
ment taUles  rather  than  the  corner  precinct 
Iwuse,  but  It  was  Just  as  influential. 

Fortunately,  my  predecessor.  Admiral  Tom 
Moorer,  and  Navy  Secretary  John  Chafee  had 
•iresdy  begun  to  attack  the  problem. 

They  had  Initiated  manv  "people-oriented" 
programs  long  before  my  retiim  to  Wash- 
ington, with  their  strong  support  and  en- 
couragement, we  continued  their  initiatives 
and  actively  began  seeking  more  ways  by 
wmch  to  let  our  Navy  people  know  that  we 
intended  a  dramatic  change  In  direction. 

over  the  last  several  months,  you  have 
wi  seen  or  heard  about  the  many  Initiatives 
we  have  undertaken  in  our  efforts  to  put 
people  first,  where  they  belong. 

Some  aspects  of  the  program  have  received 
»blt  more  attention  than  others,  with  the 
result  that  many  questions  have  been  raised 
regarding  the  goals  of  our  overall  program. 

I  can  state  to  you  categorically  that  our 
intention  to  put  people  first  is  but  the  essen- 
tial first  step  In  moving  to  enable  our  Navy 
to  carry  out  its  mission  in  coming  year. 

People  are  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of 
our  plan  of  action. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  are  some,  however,  who  suggest  that 
we  are  pampering  our  people  to  the  detri- 
ment of  discipline  When  this  question 
comes  up,  I  usually  find  that  the  concern 
centers  around  only  4  or  6  of  the  more  than 
seventy-five  "Z-GRAMS"  we  have  Issued 
since  last  July. 

These  deal  with  grooming  and  uniform 
policy,  beer  in  the  barracks  and  bachelor  of- 
ficers quarters,  "hard  rock"  music  in  Officers 
Messes,  and  the  ao-called  "Mickey  Mouse"  di- 
rective on  beards  euid  other  minor  Issues. 

Admittedly,  these  issues  are  the  kind  likely 
to  catch  the  public  eye,  and  to  stimulate 
broad  public  Interest  in  our  Navy.  But  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  we  put  our  people 
programs  into  perspective. 

In  the  Navy  we  are  dealing  with  a  substan- 
tially youthful  population.  The  average  age 
of  our  Navy  enlisted  man  is  25.1  years  while 
that  of  our  officer  corps  Is  32.4  years.  Among 
our  enlisted  community  nearly  63%  are 
under  24  years  of  age. 

Essentially  all  of  these  people  are  drawn 
from  the  American  population,  and  their 
value  standaros  and  perspectives  of  Judg- 
ment are  representative  of  those  found  in 
our  civilian  community — Jtist  as  our  civilian 
youth  are  showing  a  growing  concern  to  in- 
fluence events  around  them,  so  also  do  our 
young  Navymen. 

The  majority  of  American  youth  is  moving 
in  constructive  ways  to  exert  influence  with- 
in constitutionally-granted  channels — and  I 
believe  the  nation  will  be  the  better  for  It. 
We  believe  that  similar  channels  can  be  cre- 
ated within  the  structure  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  permit  youth  to  influence  our  Navy 
In  similarly  beneficial  ways. 

It  is  true  that  the  Navy  can  never  be  a 
true  democracy — the  need  will  always  exist 
to  issue  and  accept  arbitrary  orders  In  battle 
— but  I  see  no  need  to  extend  that  necessity 
for  arbitrary  authority  to  include  how  Offi- 
cers Messes  shall  be  run,  or  to  dictating  hair 
styles,  or  to  denying  our  men  time  with  their 
families  when  no  useful  military  purpose 
can  be  served. 

Our  modifications  of  what  have  proven  to 
oe  demeaning  or  abrasive  aspects  of  Navy 
life  Is  Intended  collaterally  to  open  doors  of 
communication  with  our  middle  and  Junior 
grade  executives  and  technicians — ovu*  offi- 
cers and  petty  officers. 

We  have  not  undertaken  to  open  these 
doors  without  regard  to  the  views  of  our 
senior  executives  and  technicians — ^indeed  in 
staffing  out  each  of  our  programs,  these  ex- 
perienced people  have  been  heavy  contribu- 
tors and  valued  counsellors.  It  must  be  so, 
for  if  we  are  able  to  communicate  anything 
of  enduring  value  to  our  Juniors,  it  must  be 
derived  from  the  collective  wisdom  of  our 
senior  people — wisdom  and  experience  in  the 
techniques  of  naval  warfare,  of  international 
affairs,  and  of  military  management — the 
core  skills  of  our  profession. 

I  believe  that  as  our  personnel  situation 
turns  around,  the  other  major  problem  areas 
I  mentioned  will  Inevitably  become  more 
manageable. 

In  a  restrictive  budgetary  climate.  In- 
creased retention  of  trained  people  brings 
efficiency  and  economy — virlth  fewer  total 
forces  available  for  deployment,  those  which 
are  manned  by  people  of  experience  and 
mental  commitment  will  also  be  more  effec- 
tive and  more  battle-worthy. 

With  increased  opportunity  for  youth  to 
have  its  say,  and  to  assume  greater  share  of 
leadership  responsibility  through  early  pro- 
motion, our  procedures  and  tactics  will  be- 
come more  iinaginative  and  less  stereotyped, 
thus  adding  to  the  problems  our  Soviet  coun- 
terptirts  must  consider  In  planning  for  their 
operations. 

With  our  visible  determination  to  retain  a 
quality  force,  and  to  pay  the  price  it  will 
cost,  our  allies  can  be  more  readily  reassured 
of  our  national  will  to  respond  to  our  obliga- 
tions as  senior  partner  In  a  world  maritime 
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alliance,  whUe  our  growing  unit  effectiveness 
will  encourage  a  response  in  kind  on  their 
part. 

As  to  the  attitudes  of  our  citizenry,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  spirit  of  idealism  now 
growing  in  our  land.  Not  only  among  our 
youth,  but  as  well  among  Americans  of  all 
ages.  It  is  an  Idealism  best  reflected  by  the 
late  Robert  F.  Kennedy  when  he  said,  "Some 
people  see  things  that  are  and  ask  "why" — 
I  dream  things  that  never  were  and  ask  "why 
not?" 

I  share  that  philosophy. 

But,  I  also  believe  Idealism  must  be  tem- 
pered by  real  world  constraints  if  concrete 
change  is  to  be  made. 

In  the  Navy  today,  many  of  our  new  pro- 
grams seemed  to  be  quite  far  down  the  road 
to  idealism  at  the  outset — but  we  have  put 
our  faith  In  people  to  work  within  our  pol- 
icies and  to  apply  practical  real  world  con- 
straints only  to  the  degree  needed  to  get 
positive  results  and  change  for  the  better. 

Our  faith  seems  warranted. 

Generations  of  Americans  have  looked 
upon  the  Navy  as  a  demanding  and  honored 
profession,  to  which  they  could  commit  their 
sons  both  with  pride  and  a  certainty  that 
they  would  be  better  men  for  the  experience. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  want 
to  see  that  view  reaffirmed,  and  that  they 
can  be  pleased  with  the  progress  we  are  mak- 
ing to  that  end. 

I  also  hope  that  what  we  now  see  coming  to 
pass  in  the  Navy  will  serve  in  part  to  restore 
the  spirits  of  those  Americans  temporarily 
disillusioned  with  the  Idealistic  but  costly 
and  burdensome  demands  of  Free  World 
leadership. 

Just  as  I  believe  that  we  in  the  Navy, 
by  taking  account  of  real  world  limits,  are 
on  the  road  to  attaining  our  idealized  goals, 
so  also  do  I  believe  that  this  nation  is  on 
the  road  to  peace  so  long  as  we  temper  our 
idealistic  aim  with  realism. 

A  "generation  of  peace"  Is  the  announced 
goal  of  our  President,  but  as  he  has  made 
clear,  that  end  cannot  be  attained  without 
accounting  for  the  threats  to  peace  which 
exist  in  the  real  world. 

We  did  not  create  them,  but  they  are  there 
nevertheless,  and  mxist  be  dealt  with. 

I  believe  that  the  threat  posed  to  otir 
security  by  Soviet  aspirations  to  world  dom- 
inance is  real — it  need  not  be  overstated,  but 
It  does  need  to  be  accepted  as  reality. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  that  growing 
threat — concerned  not  because  I  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  vrtll  attack  us,  either  with 
their  substantial  nuclear  arsenal  or  their 
conventional  land  and  sea  forces — they  are 
too  rational  for  that — but  rather,  concerned 
by  their  obvious  deteraalnation  to  chal- 
lenge our  ability  to  maintain  the  maritime 
alliance  structure  which  has  been  funda- 
mental to  our  security  for  more  than  three 
decades. 

In  Cuba  In  1962,  Khrushchev  gambled  that 
he  could  get  away  with  placing  missiles  so 
close  to  us  that  he  could  double  the  total 
megatonnage  with  which  they  could  con- 
front us  and  halve  our  warning  time.  He  lost 
that  gamble  because  we  had  the  strategic  nu- 
clear and  conventional  superiority  In  our 
Navy  and  other  services  which  made  it  ra- 
tional for  our  leaders  to  confront  him  and 
demand  their  removal — in  the  face  of  that 
dual  superiority,  he  made  the  rational  deci- 
sion to  salvage  what  he  could  and  to  back 
away. 

The  Soviets  also  have  made  the  further 
rational  decision  never  again  to  be  confronted 
with  such  a  preponderance  of  power. 

Since  then,  they  have  attained  strategic 
nuclear  parity,  and  are  moving  to  attain  a 
world-wide  naval  superiority  over  our  own 
diminishing  and  agUig  Navy. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  be  reminded  of 
these  facts — not  because  I  am  a  "drooling, 
fanged  militarist"  hoping  to  frighten  the  tax- 
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payers  out  of  a  few  more  ships  and  planes 
and  missiles — rather.  In  my  judgmept,  we 
need  to  know.  In  order  to  decide  for  ourselves 
what  sort  of  defense  establishment  *e  will 
need  In  the  years  immediately  ahead-'-years 
In  which  for  the  first  time,  the  Soviet  Union 
win  become  the  world's  leading  navall  power 
11  present  trends  continue.  | 

I  share  the  Idealized  desire  of  many  j^merl- 
cans  that  the  bvirdens  of  defense  be|  light- 
ened—but 1  also  fear  the  reality  of  plato's 
view  that  "only  the  dead  have  seen  t^e  end 
of  war."  I 

I  also  believe  that  sufBclent  resources  are 
available  within  this  rich  nation  to  miet  our 
internal  needs  and  those  of  national  sacvirlty, 
and  that  as  President  Nixon  said,  ".  . .  we  will 
meet  both,  or  we  will  meet  neither."! 

Ptoally,  I  Intend  that  our  Navy  wlU  con- 
tinue to  play  a  valuable  and  productive  role 
both  in  our  defense  and  In  setting  ttje  pace 
for  changes  to  mUltary  life  which  reflfct  the 
desires  and  values  of  our  citizenry. 

In  China,  there  Is  a  saying — "May  ypu  live 
In  Interesting  times." 

Those  of  us  In  the  Navy  today  believe  that 
we  are  so  blessed. 


ARMED     FORCES     JOURNilL 
EXAMINES  CBS  PROGRAII 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

OF    LOtnSIANA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday,  April  7,  1971  \ 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jaities  D. 
Hessman,  senior  editor  for  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal,  has  written  a  ooncise 
and  enlightening  article  about  the  CBS 
program.  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentftgon." 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  faot  that 
he  tells  of  the  signed  memos  from  five 
congressional  ofBces  which  state  that 
CBS  told  them  it  was  planning  a  docu- 
mentary on  prisoners  of  war. 

These  memos  prove  false  the  jstate- 
ments  made  by  Peter  Davis,  prodiicer  of 
"Selling."  and  Richard  Salant.  preBident 
of  CBS  News.  Both  said  other  Congress- 
men were  asked  for  film  cUps  ol!  their 
Rowe  interview  and  that  these  Con- 
gressmen knew  CBS  was  doing  a  docu- 
mentary on  how  the  Pentagon  sells  it- 
self to  the  public. 

I  released  these  memorandimis  |to  the 
press  on  March  22.  but  unfortunately 
they  received  little  attention. 

I  insert  the  article  from  the  April  5 
issue  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  so 
everyone  may  have  the  benefit  <it  Mr. 
Hessman's  observations: 

CBS  Backvires,  Crzatbs  Own  CaxDi$n.iTT 
Oaf 

(By  James  Hessman) 

A  recently  televised  CBS  programi  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  has  baclcflre4.  leav- 
ing the  network  with  a  bigger  credibility  gap 
than  the  Pentagon's  own. 

The  program,  a  purported  expose  bf  De- 
fense Department  hucksterlsm.  was  inarred 
by  numerous  factual  errors.  dLstortion^.  dubl- 
oixsly  honest  film  editing,  half-truths  aJDd  un- 
truths, and  an  apparently  abysmal  Ignorance 
of  what  the  Pentagon  Is  reaUy  doing  In  the 
field  of  public  affairs.  Some  examples^ 

Deputy  Assistant  SecDef  (Public  Affairs) 
Jerry  PrledheUn  was  depicted  giving  peveral 
"no  comment"  answers  at  a  news  bfleflng. 
Roger  Mudd  of  CBS  said  Prledhelml  "does 
not,  of  course,  tell  all  he  knows;  he  wouldn't 
have  his  Job  long  If  he  did."  Mudd  aid  CBS 
neglected  to  tell  viewers  that,  at  th*  same 
briefing,  Frledhelm  made  nine  annpunce- 
ments  and  answered  over  30  quesUoOs — the 
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only  "no  comment"  answers  related  to  na- 
tional security  or  to  questions  to  which  Frled- 
helm did  not  have  specific  answers  but  prom- 
ised to  "check  back." 

A  military  officer  was  shown  speaking  about 
the  danger  of  South  Vietnam  being  taken 
over  by  Communists,  and  the  implication 
made  that  he  was  making  a  personal  com- 
ment that  related  to  foreign  policy.  The  offi- 
cer was,  in,  fact,  reading  a  quotation  from 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Laos,  but  careful  edit- 
ing by  CBS  turned  the  quote  Into  a  "per- 
sonal comment." 

CBS  said  "a  team  of  colonels"  lecturing  "on 
foreign  policy  ...  to  a  mixed  audience  of 
civilians  and  military  reservists"  In  Peoria, 
Illinois,  had  been  invited  there  "by  the 
Peoria  CaterpUlar  Company,  which  did  $39- 
mllUon  of  business  last  year  with  the  Defense 
Department."  As  pointed  out  In  an  incisive 
article  ("The  Wayward  Press — Tube  Divi- 
sion") by  Claude  Wltze  in  the  April  Air  Force 
Magazine,  the  Peoria  seminar  was  arranged, 
not  by  Caterpillar,  but  by  the  city's  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce.  Wltze  also  pointed  out 
that  the  "team  of  colonels"  consisted  of  five 
military  ofllcerB  and  a  State  Department  offi- 
cer from  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  (ICAP),  and  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Defense  Department  both  clear  all 
ICAP  presentations. 

A  series  ol  five  apparently  related  state- 
ments made  by  Col.  John  A.  MacNell,  USMC, 
one  of  the  Peoria  speakers,  was  actually,  ac- 
cording to  Wltze,  spliced  together  from.  In 
order,  pages  55,  36,  48,  and  73  of  the  ICAP 
text. 

H^BKST    STRIKES    BACK 

Vulnerable  as  the  program  was  In  sub- 
stance, the  CBS  tactics  were  worse.  The  net- 
work's most  grlevovis  error,  probably,  was 
depicting  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Chairman  P.  Edward  H6bert  (D-La)  as  a 
tool  of  the  Pentagon.  H6bert,  a  prize-winning 
reporter  and  former  city  editor  of  the  New 
OrleaTis  States,  has,  since  the  program,  kept 
up  a  rolling  thunder  campaign  against  CBS, 
pointing  out,  Item  by  Item,  the  numerous 
distortions,  false  innuendoes,  and  unfounded 
allegations  which  characterized  the  program. 
Hubert  took  particular  exception  to  the  fact 
that  CBS  used  a  taped  interview  between 
Hubert  and  Ma  J.  James  Howe.  USA,  a  former 
POW,  to  demonstrate  how  "the  Pentagon  tries 
to  counter  what  it  regards  as  the  antl-mlll- 
tary  tilt  of  network  reporting,"  and  how  "war 
heroes  are  made  available  for  the  tajjed  home 
district  TV  reports  from  pro-Pentagon  poU- 
tlclans." 

In  an  angry  rebuttal,  Hubert  pointed  out 
that  (a)  the  Interview  "was  not  the  Pen- 
tagon's Idea;  It  was  Hubert's  Idea,"  (b)  the 
Interview  "was  not  filmed  to  counter  net- 
work TV  reporting — It  was  planned  by  Hubert 
for  his  local  TV  show  in  his  home  district 
because  he  felt  his  constituents  should  see 
Major  Rowe,"  and  (c)  Major  Rowe  "was  not 
supplied  by  the  Pentagon.  Major  Howe  ap- 
peared at  my  request." 

HiBKRT    TRAP? 

Adding  Inault  to  injury,  CBS  apparently 
obtained  the  H6bert/Rowe  film  segment  un- 
der what  Hubert  termed  "false  pretenses." 
Hubert's  press  aide,  Lou  Gehrig  Biu-neU, 
stated  on  3  March  that  the  film  clip  had 
been  requested  by  CBS  In  July  1970  for  what 
the  network  said  would  be  "a  documentary 
on  the  POW  situation." 

A  follow-up  Washington  Post  story  re- 
ported, however,  that  a  spokesman  for  CB8 
(unidentified  by  the  Post)  "termed  the  Con- 
gressman's charge  untrue.  The  spokesman 
said  the  network  .  .  .  asked  Hubert's  office 
for  use  of  the  film  for  a  program  'on  how 
the  Pentagon  presents  Its  message  to  the 
American  people.' " 

On  17  March,  Steven  Scheuer  of  WNYC 
(channel  31,  New  York)  Interviewed  CBS's 
Peter  Davis  about  Hubert's  charges.  "WeU, 
he's  mistaken,"  said  Dsvls,  who  produced 
and  wrote  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  for 
CBS.  "There  was  never  any  suggestion  that 
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our  broadcast  was  on  anything  except  mill- 
tary  public  relatioxis  ...  we  had  slmUar 
tapes  from  a  number  of  other  congressmen. 
All  of  '.hem  knew  what  our  broadcast  was 
about,"  Davis  added,  possibly  still  beUeving 
It  was  the  network's  word  against  Burnetts 
word. 

If  so,  he  was  mistaken.  Hebert's  office  has 
made  available  to  nev.smen  a  transcript  ol 
the  Scheuer /Davis  interview,  and  along  with 
Its  letters  from  the  offices  of  Representatives 
Sam  Stelger  (R-Arlz) ,  William  R.  Dickinson 
(B-Ala),  Page  Belcher  (B-Okla),  and 
Thomas  N.  Downing  (D-Va) ,  and  former 
Representative  Ed  Foreman  (R-NM) — all  ol 
whom  also  had  been  asked  for  Interviews  by 
CBS.  The  memos  make  It  clear  that,  as 
Stelger  phrased  it,  "The  man  from  CBS 
sought  the  strip  because  he  said  the  network 
was  Intending  to  do  a  documentary  on 
POWs." 

SEtfCrrVE  BIAS 

CBS.  it  would  seem  from  a  number  of  re- 
ports critical  of  the  program,  had  numerous 
legitimate  editorial  points  to  make  about 
DoD  public  affairs  activities,  but  weakened 
Its  case  considerably  because  of  Its  lll-dls- 
gulsed  preconceived  bias  against  the  Penta- 
gon, and  even  more  because  of  what  can  only 
be  considered  devious  tactics  both  in  obtain- 
ing material  for  the  program  and  In  "editing" 
several  filmed  sequences  to  give  an  impres- 
sion substantially  different  from  what  was 
actually  filmed. 

Chairman  Hubert,  who  noted  in  passing 
that  "It  would  be  hard  to  find  anybody  in 
this  town  who  has  Issued  more  public  crit- 
icism of  the  Pentagon  than  I  have  over  the 
last  30  years,"  perhaps  critiqued  the  program 
best  when  he  said:  "But  presentations  which 
are  biased  throughout,  which  are  slanted  to 
only  use  language  and  Items  which  support 
that  bias,  and  which  clearly  make  false  In- 
nuendoes about  Individuals  in  order  to  prove 
the  bias — such  presentations  detract  from  the 
media's  function  of  being  a  true  critic  of 
society  and  make  It  more  dlfflc\Ut  for  the 
worthwhile  criticism  to  be  presented  and 
accepted." 

(Note. — As  a  matter  of  policy.  The  Journal 
normally  does  not  reply  to  specific  attacks  on 
the  military  by  members  of  Congress,  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  or  other  media,  preferring 
instead  to  report  the  facts  about  any  given 
situation  and  to  let  those  facts  speak  for 
themselves — ^to  act  rather  than  to  react,  so 
to  speak.  An  exception  was  made  in  this  case 
because :  ( 1 )  the  CBS  program  was  so  blatant 
a  distortion  that  an  answer  was  all  but  man- 
datory; (2)  unlike  most  newspapers,  which 
have  loctd  audiences,  or  most  magazines, 
which,  except  for  a  limited  few  mass-circula- 
tion magazines,  have  relatively  small  special- 
Interest  readerships,  the  TV  networks  claim 
a  national  audience  often  ntmiberlng  In  the 
tens  of  millions  and  encompassing  all  strata 
of  U.S.  society;  and  (3)  the  short  CBS-edlted 
rebuttal  of  the  program  by  Chairman  Htbert, 
Vice  President  Agnew.  and  SecDef  Lalnl 
which  followed  a  23  March  rebroadcast,  al- 
though a  step  In  the  right  direction,  con- 
sisted largely  of  general  rather  than  specific 
criticisms,  and  Included  a  CBS  counter- 
rebuttal  almost  as  misleading  and  offensive 
as  the  original  program. — The  Editors.) 


IS  LIFE  MAGAZINE  TAPPING 
TELEPHONE  LINES? 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or  SOUTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday.  ApHl  7.  1971 
Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
we  have  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
an  accusation  against  the  FBI  and  in 
particular  its  Director,  Mr.  J.  EaK« 
Hoover. 
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I  wonder  if  there  Is  any  significance 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  April  9  issue  of 
Life  magazine,  received  in  the  mail  yes- 
terday, one  finds  this  statement  on  page 

39: 

Mr  Hoover  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
more  powerful  critics.  Now  he  has  been 
chaUenged— of  all  places— on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

The  coincidence  of  the  floor  accusa- 
tions and  the  publication  of  the  Life  ar- 
ticle raises  the  question  whether  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  who  made  the  allega- 
ations  was  in  conspiracy  with  Life  mag- 
azine or  whether  it  is  Life  magazine, 
and  not  the  FBI.  who  is  actually  tapping 
his  telephone  line. 


THE  COMMON  LAW  OF  MORRISON 
COUNTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Missoimi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  ago,  the  American  Bar  Journal 
carried  an  article  on  the  common  law  of 
Morrison  County.  Since  I  believe  this  ar- 
ticle has  widespread  application  and  the 
doctrines  set  forth  in  there  usually  find 
themselves  with  no  legal  force  but  with 
great  practical  efficacy,  I  believe  this  ar- 
ticle will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues: 

The  Common  Law  or  Morrison  County 
( By  John  E.  Slmonett) 

Not  all  the  law  is  In  the  books,  as  any 
oout.ty  seat  lawyer  will  tell  you.  And  In  Mor- 
rison County,  there  Is  a  vast  quantity  of 
legil  lore  that  Is  never  taught  In  the  law 
schools.  Members  of  the  local  Bar  learn  It 
only  gradually,  although  real  estate  men, 
justices  of  the  peace  and  notaries  public  seem 
to  know  It  Intuitively.  In  Morrison  County, 
for  example,  wills  should  not  be  executed 
on  Sunday;  legal  documents  cannot  be  signed 
with  ball -point  pens;  and  there  Is  an  Ir- 
nbuttable  presumption  that  all  defendants 
In  personal  Injury  actions  are  Insured.  Mr. 
Slmonett  writes  of  these  and  many  other 
peculiar  features  of  the  common  law  of  Mor- 
rison County. 

"There  are  three  great  branches  of  the  law", 
the  senior  member  of  the  Bar  told  me  when 
I  first  arrived  at  the  county  seat.  I  listened  re- 
^)ectfully,  but  also  somewhat  skeptlcaUy,  as 
befitted  a  man  fresh  out  of  law  school.  He 
then  elaborated:  "First,  there  is  the  stat- 
utory law.  the  law  enacted  by  the  legislature, 
found  In  the  codes  and  statute  books;  second, 
there  is  the  common  law,  the  law  handed 
down  In  court  decisions  since  before  the  days 
of  Coke  and  found  In  the  reported  court  cases; 
md  finally,  and  most  Important,  there  is  the 
common  law  of  Morrison  County." 

It  Is  now  ten  years  later  and,  oh,  'tis  true, 
'tis  true.  Not  all  the  law  Is  In  the  books. 

Strange,  these  days  when  legal  book  pub- 
Ushers  expertly  minister  to  every  felt  and 
unfelt  need  of  the  modern  law  office,  that 
U»  common  law  of  Morrison  County  has  been 
Angularly  ignored.  Never  a  day  passes  but 
new  volumes  appear  off  the  presses,  but  aU 
of  them  deal  with  the  first  two  great  branches 
<tf  the  law,  never  the  third.  There  are  books 
oo  planning  the  estates  of  clients  with  es- 
»t«s  exceeding  one  million  dollars,  learned 
owertatlons  on  whiplash  Injuries,  and  a  ver- 
itable paper  blizzard  of  monthly  supplements 
to  the  "complete"  six-volume  set  on  motor- 
=Kle  Intersection  accidents  purchased  only 
wo  years  ago.  Yet  the  rich  vein  of  Morrison 
County  common  law  has  never  been  mined. 
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Svirely  to  the  legal  book  publisben  this 
field  must  be  as  lucrative  as  It  la  virgin. 
There  are  eighty-seven  counties  In  Minne- 
sota alone,  each  with  its  own  distinctive 
ccmmon  law.  Each  day  new  precedents  are 
being  set  down  In  every  county  by  real  estate 
agents,  bankers.  Justices  of  the  peace,  con- 
stables, auction  sale  clerks,  notaries  public 
and  other  prominent  jurists.  Indeed,  when 
one  realizes  this  legal  process  is  also  pro- 
ceeding apace  in  forty-nine  other  states,  the 
complete  dearth  of  literature  on  the  subject 
Is  nigh  Incredible. 

This  brief  essay  Is  written,  then.  In  the 
modest  hope  it  may  be  some  kind  of  pioneer- 
ing effort  In  exploring  the  little  known  third 
great  branch  of  the  law,  so  that  It  may 
stimulate  both  the  serious  student  of  Juris- 
prudence and  the  law  book  publisher.  It 
Is  fitting,  I  think,  that  Morrison  County 
leads  the  way  now,  as  It  has  so  often  in  the 
past.  In  the  field  of  Jurisprudence.  Justice 
Holmes  observed  that  the  life  of  the  common 
law  Is  experience,  not  logic.  Undoubtedly  he 
had  Morrison  County  In  mind. 

A  MORRISON  COTJNTT  RULE  TRAVELS  TO 
MA  SSACHtr  SETTS 

It  was  the  common  law  of  Morrison  County 
that  first  established  that  no  legal  docu- 
ment signed  vrlth  a  baU-polnt  pen  Is  legal. 
Nobody  knows  who  first  made  the  ruling  or 
why.  but  It  stubbornly  persists,  and,  as  I 
understand  It,  the  rule  has  spread  as  far 
east  as  Massachusetts. 

A  win,  of  covirse,  should  not  be  executed 
on  a  Sunday,  nor  should  a  deed  except  In 
the  direst  emergency,  although  It  Is  legally 
permissible  to  execute  an  earnest  money  con- 
tract on  Sunday.  Apparently  the  law  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptation  of  the  earnest 
money.  Assxiredly  some  day  It  will  happen, 
human  nature  being  what  it  Is — ^the  dream 
case — somebody  will  sign  a  wUl  on  Sunday 
with  a  ball-point  pen.  This  will  mean  going 
to  see  a  laviryer  and  paying  money,  which 
might  have  otherwise  been  used  for  worth- 
while pursuits,  to  get  the  whole  mess  straight- 
ened out. 

Also  a  will  does  not  have  to  be  probated. 
Where  this  notion  originated  has  never  been 
adequately  explained.  Uke  much  of  the  com- 
mon law.  Us  origin  Is  shrouded  In  mystery, 
In  the  legends  and  mores  of  past  generations. 
Some  say  the  doctrine  evolved  from  a  logical 
rather  than  a  historical  basis;  that  It  was 
reasoned  by  the  people  of  Morrison  County 
that  If  a  man  paid  a  lawyer  once  for  making 
the  wlU  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  he, 
or  more  accurately  his  estate,  should  have 
to  pay  the  lawyer  a  second  time  for  pro- 
bating It. 

Perhaps  the  first  legal  crisis  any  married 
couple  faces  Is  when,  having  purchased  their 
home,  the  lawyer  asks  how  the  deed  should 
be  drawn — with  the  husband's  name  alone  or 
with  both  husband  and  wife  as  grantees.  If 
the  wife's  name  is  not  Included  on  the  deed, 
won't  she,  the  keeper  of  the  hearth,  be  with- 
out any  legal  rights  to  her  own  home?  This 
is  at  best  a  sticky  situation,  and.  imless  love 
Is  strong,  domestic  tranquillity  dictates  both 
spouses  hold  title.  This  explains  why  so 
much  property  is  held  in  Joint  tenancy  In 
Morrison  County,  or  to  put  It  more  precisely, 
why  husbands  and  wives  hold  property  with 
an  "or"  between  their  names. 

True,  there  is  the  academic  objection  that 
Joint  tenancy  disinherits  the  children,  that 
upon  the  father's  death  the  proiperty  goes 
outright  to  the  wife,  evading  any  provision 
the  father  might  have  contemplated  for  his 
offspring.  The  objection  Is  academic  because 
it  is  firmly  believed  In  Morrison  County  that 
a  surviving  spouse  will  not  remarry  and  wUl 
always  cherish  the  children  In  a  pecuniary  as 
well  as  a  maternal  or.  In  the  unheard  of  in- 
stance where  the  wife  dies  first,  paternal  way. 

THE   IMPACT  OP   WOMAN   ON   THE   COMMON   LAW 

The  full  Impact  of  woman  on  the  common 
law  has  never  been  really  explored.  There  Is 
the  story  which  has  long  circulated  in  Mor- 
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rteon  County,  although  It  Is  propably  apocry- 
phal, about  the  grieving  widow  who  was  In- 
terrogating the  caretaker  of  the  1oc8l1  ceme- 
tery as  to  the  location  of  her  spouses'  grave, 
her  late  husband  having  been  J.  Howard 
Jackson.  The  caretaker,  having  checked  tbe 
directory,  told  h«r  there  was  no  cemetery  lot 
in  that  name  although  there  was  one  In  the 
name  of  Mathilda  Jackson.  *"niat'8  him,"  the 
widow  vowed  with  satisfaction,  "Everything, 
you  see.  Is  in  my  name." 

If  the  common  law  of  Morrison  County  Is 
ever  put  In  print,  there  should  be  a  separate 
volume  entirely  on  criminal  law.  I  say  this 
not  only  because  a  multl -relume  set  is  more 
Impressive  aa  well  as  expensive,  but,  equaUy 
important,  tbe  subject  deserves  a  volume  to 
Itself,  and  I  can  only  tout*  on  It  here.  I  do 
not  mean  the  lackluster  offenses  of  armed 
robbery,  murder  and  white  slavery,  but  real 
criminal  law — crimes  of  passion  such  as 
driving  a  car  under  the  Influence  of  liquor; 
crimes  of  revenge,  such  as  non-suppwrt;  and 
crimes  of  premeditation,  such  as  shining 
deer.  Here  a  textbook  would  stand  In  good 
stead  the  practltloneer  who  must  encounter 
a  Morrison  County  jury.  The  governing  prin- 
ciple, as  Mr.  Dooley  once  said  so  well.  Is  that 
"In  this  counthry  a  man  Is  presoomed  to  be 
guilty  ontll  he's  proved  guilty  an'  afther  that 
he's  presoomed  to  be  Innocent."  (As  con- 
trasted with  the  English  system  where  "...  a 
man  Is  presoomed  to  be  Innocent  till  he's 
proved  guUty  an'  they  take  It  fir  granted  he's 
guilty.") 

ALL  DETENDANTS  AKE  INSURKD 

On  the  other  hand  a  Morrison  County  Jury 
Is  never  Influenced  by  sympathy  for  an  In- 
jured plaintiff  unless  the  defendant  is  In- 
sured. Since  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  It  is  prejudicial  error  to  disclose 
to  a  Jury  that  a  litigant  has  liability  Insur- 
ance, local  law  has  established  the  presump- 
tion that  aU  defendants  are  Insured.  This  la 
an  Irrebuttable  presumption  because  It  Is 
usually  objectionable  In  Minnesota  to  tell  the 
Jury  that  the  defendant  Is  not  Insured. 

What  gives  the  common  law  of  Morrison 
County  Its  zest  and  vitality  is  its  great 
capacity  to  adapt  to  changing  conditions. 
One  illustration,  the  local  law  on  fixtures, 
will  suffice.  It  has  always  been  understood  In 
Morrison  County  that  the  com  crib  goes  with 
the  land  and  the  Venetian  blinds  with  the 
house.  When  my  aunt  sold  her  house  a  few 
years  ago,  she  unscrewed  and  took  with  her 
all  the  light  bulbs,  leaving  the  new  tenant  In 
darkness.  When  I  protested,  she  told  me,  first, 
that  she  was  surprised  her  nephew  had 
learned  nothing  in  law  school,  and.  second, 
that  everybody  knows  the  light  bulbs  never 
go  with  the  house. 

This  last  decade,  however,  presented  a  new 
and  vexing  problem,  when  television  anten- 
nas began  sprouting  ubiquitously  on  roof- 
tope.  Is  the  television  antenna,  or  Is  It  not, 
a  fixture?  For  several  years  the  law  was  tin- 
settled,  with  some  real  estate  agents  claim- 
ing the  antenna  stayed  with  the  house,  oth- 
ers disagreeing,  and  notaries  public  general- 
ly refusing  to  venture  any  opinion  on  the 
reasonable  assumption  that,  as  soon  aa  all 
homes  had  antenna,  the  problem  would 
solve  Itself.  In  any  event  the  question  to- 
day Is  at  rest.  The  television  antenna  Is  a 
fixture  which  stays  with  the  house;  any  real- 
tor or  notary  In  the  county  will  tell  you  this 
Is  tbe  law. 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  common  law  of  the 
county  has  admirably  adapted  Itself  to  mod- 
em times.  This  is  seen  in  the  trend  toward 
specialization  which  is  common  to  all  pro- 
fessions. Bankers  In  the  county  seem  to 
specialize  more  In  banking  nowadays  and 
draw  fewer  contracts  and  wills  than  a  gen- 
eration again,  and,  as  often  happens,  the 
Increased  proficiency  resulting  from  this 
specialisation  has  paid  off  handsomely  In 
higher  banking  Income  to  bankers. 

There  might  be,  too,  a  separate  volume, 
or  at  least  a  chapter,  on  the  relatively  new 
field  of  administrative  law  and  procedure. 
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Actually  In  Morrlaon  Oonnty  sdmlnlsttatlve 
law  is  vary  old  and  there  Is  much  to  say 
about  It.  There  Is  much  to  say,  for  exatnple. 
on  such  sensitive  matters  as  how  to  tall  a 
creamery  board  meeting  to  order,  how  to  find 
out  when  the  town  board  will  meet  and 
where,  and  when  not  to  speak  at  a  ^Ullage 
council  meeting. 

The  common  law  pronounced  by  Judges 
in  reported  ooiirt  decisions  and  the  com- 
mon law  of  Morrison  Coxmty  are,  ajt  the 
same  time,  closely  related  and  far  4part. 
Both  draw  on  the  vast  fund  of  coiiimon 
sense,  prejudice,  habits  and  customs  of  the 
community,  and  though  the  routes  at  times 
appear  to  go  In  different  directions,  they 
criss-cross  and  seek  the  same  destlnatlan. 
The  common  law  of  Morrison  County  Is 
aware  that  a  set  of  rules  and  order  U  nec- 
essary for  a  community  to  carry  on  lt»  dally 
business.  The  arena  of  the  common  law  Is 
the  lawyer's  office,  the  courtroom  and  the 
appellate  judo's  chambers;  the  arena  of 
the  uncommon  law  la  the  realtor's  office, 
the  sales  bam  and  the  street  comer, 

NO     ONB    ITEKDS    A     LAWTWI — tTNtBSS     «S'S 
WTtON'O 

Tb»  common  law  is  made,  or  at  least  an- 
nounced, by  lawyers  and  Judges.  The  common 
law  of  Morrison  County  avoids  lawyers  on 
the  grounds  that  lawyers  cost  mone}  and 
why  should  a  man  consult  a  lawyer  (ibout 
something  so  uncomplicated  as  to  wkat  Is 
right  and  wrong — unless  he  knows  be  Is 
wrong.  j 

The  common  law  of  Morrison  County  Is 
Inconsistent  at  times.  It  suspects  lawyers 
and  "their"  law  represent  a  triumph  of  tech- 
nicalities over  common  sense,  but  the  com- 
mon law  of  Morrison  County  treasures  tech- 
nicalities far  more  technical — witness  the 
rule  of  the  ballpoint  pen. 

Yet  one  should  not  think  harshly  <f  the 
common  law  of  Morrison  County  for  It  i  lerves 
a  useful  function  discharges  a  ready  jtistlce. 
Much  of  It  Is  good  common  sense,  although  I 
have  dealt  here  mostly  with  Its  unooflomon 
aspects.  If  at  times  the  rules  are  «u-b|trary. 
It  Is  sometimes  better  to  have  an  arbitrary 
rule  than  none  at  all.  and.  If  at  times  Iti  doc- 
trines seem  Irrational,  It  may  be  because  peo- 
ple do  not  always  act  rationally,  evfn  In 
Morrison  County.  | 

The  common  law  of  Morrison  CountV  rec- 
ognizes, as  someone  once  said,  that  tl^e  law 
Is  too  Important  to  leave  to  the  lawyers  filone. 
Tet  lawyers  need  not  feel  alighted.  I4deed, 
the  system  pays  the  lawyer  the  supremei  com- 
pliment, for  In  matters  of  great  motnent. 
where  an  appeal  is  taken  from  the  decision  of 
the  insurance  agent  or  the  notary,  the  dppeal 
is  taken  to  the  attorney's  office,  the  court  of 
last  resort.  This  Is.  In  truth,  a  matter  ofl  trust 
as  well  as  a  compliment,  and  If  at  pmes 
here  I  have  sounded  a  plaintive  cry.  It  If  only 
because  each  year  of  law  practice  has  brought 
with  It  an  lncre«islng  realization  of  mt  vast 
Ignorance  of  the  third  great  branch  qf  the 
law.  the  kind  that  is  not  to  be  found  ^  the 
books. 
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ABOUT  THIS  THING  I  FOUND 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATltBS 

WedTiesday.  April  7,  1971 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 


sixth 

grade  student  from  my  congressiona  1  dis- 
trict. Chancel  CargUl,  has  wrlttm  a 
theme  which  I  think  would  be  of  interest 
to  8111  Members  of  Congress.  I  find  it  most 
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encouraging  that  young  people  like 
Chancel,  a  student  at  the  All  Saints 
Episcopal  School  in  Beaumont,  Tex.,  can 
show  such  a  depth  of  understanding  and 
appreciation  for  their  country. 

The  item  follows: 

About  This  Thxno  I  Found 

It  Is  all  full  of  love.  It  is  big  and  wonder- 
ful, great  and  Joyful,  and  It  Is  also  Invisible 
to  the  eye  except  from  above  anci  within. 
What  Is  this  thing  I  foimd?  Why.  It  la  us. 
U.S.  that  is  what  It  Is  and  U.S.  stands  for 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  is  where 
I  live.  But  I  never  really  knew  It  UU  a  while 
ago.  Sure,  I  have  seen  it  before  this,  but  I 
never  thought  about  It  being  something 
other  than  a  huge  piece  of  land.  I  know  now 
that  the  United  States  Isnt  land.  It  Is  a 
name  for  a  people  bound  together  In  deter- 
mination to  follow  God  and  to  gain  even- 
tual peace  and  prosjjerlty.  You  see  the  United 
States'  Initials  are  what  that  thing  is,  US. 
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SUPPORT    FOR    SUMMER    RECREA- 
TION PROGRAMS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  pro- 
posing legislation  to  refimd  and  expand 
the  very  successful  program  of  Federal 
suw>ort  which  last  year  helped  100  major 
cities  conduct  expanded  summer  recrea- 
tion programs  in  their  inner  city  areas. 

The  $15  million  allotted  to  this  pro- 
gram last  year  enabled  Philadelphia  to 
receive  $528,000  for  the  employment  of 
additional  summer  recreation  workers 
and  $24,360  for  special  transportation 
for  the  participants  in  these  programs. 

These  sums  were  very  important  to  the 
well  being  of  our  city  in  the  hot  slimmer 
months  when  yoimg  people  are  not  in 
school. 

The  situation  could  be  even  more  dif- 
ficult this  year,  when  the  National  Urban 
Coalition  is  forecasting  a  hot  summer 
in  our  inner  city  areas.  I  am  supporting 
through  other  legislation  greater  Federal 
support  for  efforts  to  create  more  jobs, 
especially  public  service  jobs  which  are 
vitally  needed  in  our  cities.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  this  recreation  program  is  also 
very  important. 

I  was  distressed  to  find  that  the  admin- 
istration has  not  specifically  recommend- 
ed the  continuance  of  this  program  this 
year.  I  would  hope  that  he  would  do 
so  in  a  supplemental  budget  request:  but 
I  do  not  think  we  can  wait  much  longer 
if  we  are  to  enable  the  local  communities 
to  plan  their  summer  recreation  pro- 
grams in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  best 
use  of  these  funds. 

I  include  tn  the  Rzcors  the  following 
table  of  the  funds  spent  for  recreation 
and  transportation  in  connection  with 
this  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer 
support  program  in  100  cities  last  sum- 
mer, so  my  colleagues  can  see  what  this 
program  has  meant  to  their  areas.  The 
$30  million  I  propose  would  enable  these 
cities  to  receive  more  money  and  permit 


the  expansion  of  the  program  to  other 
cities  which  need  it. 
The  tabulation  follows : 

1970  SUMMER  PROGRAM  ALLOCATIONS 

Recreation    Transportitjoii 


New  York  City Jl,836.000 

CtiiMgo 564,000 

Los  Angeles 552,000 

Philadelphia Kg  oqo 

Detrod 360!000 

Houston 324,000 

Baltimore 276.000 

Washington.  D.C 228  000 

Dallas.... 204".  000 

Cleveland 132.000 

Boston 168.000 

Milwaukee 108.000 

San  Francisco 180,000 

San  Antonio 324.  OQO 

San  Diego. 144,000 

St.  Louis 240,000 

Ne*  Orleans 252  000 

Kansas  City,  Mo 108,000 

Seattle 84,000 

Memphis 264,000 

Columbus 132,000 

Pittsburgh 108.000 

Phoenix 144.000 

Atlanta 132.000 

Indianapolis 108,000 

Cincinnati 120.000 

Jacksonville 84,000 

Denvef 120.000 

Buffalo 96,000 

Minneapolis 60,000 

San  Jose. 60.000 

Newark. 72,000 

Toledo 84.000 

Louisville 96.000 

Oklahoma  City 108.000 

Long  Beach 72.000 

Portland 84,000 

Omaha 48.000 

Oakland 84,000 

Fort  Worth 108,000 

Honolulu 60.000 

Tuha 72.000 

Birmingham 120.000 

Miami 120.000 

£1  Paso 144,000 

Norfolk 132.000 

St.  Paul 38.000 

Rochester 47,000 

Tampa 132.000 

Wichita 60.000 

Akron 48.000 

Nashville 72.000 

Jersey  City 48,000 

Sacramento 48,000 

Charlotte 60.000 

Dayton 48,«X) 

Tucson 84.000 

Austin 84.000 

Albuquerque 72.000 

Richmond- 72,000 

Mobile 84.000 

Syracuse 38,000 

Des  Moines 36,000 

SL  Pttersborg. 72,000 

Yonkers 24,000 

Grand  Rapids. 36.000 

Flint 36.000 

Corpus  Christi 84,000 

SaltLakeCity 36,000 

Providence 48,000 

Fort  Wayne 24.000 

Worcester 36.000 

Gary      36,000 

Baton  Rouge 60.000 

Kansas  City,  Kans 24,000 

Madison 24,000 

Jackson 60,000 

Fresno 60,000 

Lubbock «,000 

Spokane. «8,000 

Shreveport 72,000 

Harttord 24,000 

SpringlMd,  Miss 24.000 

Lincoln 2<.000 

Amarillo 36.000 

Montgomery 60.000 

Youngstown 36,000 

Bridgeport 2*.«X 

Rodtferd _ 2*.  000 

Evansville 38.000 

Taeoma «,000 

Pltenon. 24,000 

New  Haven 2*.000 

Greensboro «,000 

Savannah «.«0 

Erw  36,000 

SoBtbBend 2*.mi 

Topeka 2*.MS 

Chattanoogi ^8.000 

Albany.  N.7 24.000 


»6.9«0 
42,240 
43.120 
24,360 
26,5(0 
25.060 
11.  IM 
12.960 
17.840 
19.310 
10.720 
17.280 
11.920 
11,570 
14,360 
11,360 
14.790 
11.970 
12,760 
11.860 
8,640 
12,650 
11,740 
12,080 
8,480 
7,920 
6.300 
8.320 
7.500 
10.500 
7,500 
7,500 
7,990 
7,500 
8.580 
7,500 
8.580 
7,500 
7,5(B 
8130 
7  500 
7,500 
7,790 
7,500 
7,500 
7,500 
7.500 
7,500 
7.500 
7.500 
7  500 
7.500 
7,500 
7,500 
7.000 
7,500 
7.500 
7.000 
7,000 
7,000 
7,000 
7,000 
7.000 
7,000 
7,000 
7,000 
7.000 
6,300 
6.300 
6.300 
5,400 
6.300 
6.300 
5.400 
3.750 
5.400 
S.400 
5,400 
5.400 
6.300 
Si  400 
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GAINESVILLE,  FLA..  CITIZENS  SHOW 
UNSELFISH  SERVICE  AS  ALL- 
.i^ERICAN  CITY 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  IXORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1971 

Mr  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  stories  of  unselfish  serv- 
ice has  recently  been  told  in  Look  maga- 
zine and  its  award  to  Gainesville,  Fla.. 
in  my  congressional  district,  as  an  All- 
American  City. 

This  is  a  story  of  citizen-participation, 
where  students,  businessmen,  college  pro- 
fessors and  others  use  their  leisure  time 
to  help  build  a  better  community  by  re- 
pairing and  cleaning  up  rundown  neigh- 
borhoods. This  is  an  excellent  example  of 
individual  volunteerism,  and  hopefully 
will  be  copied  in  other  areas  of  America. 
I  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  story  and  the  outlines  from  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  March  23,  1971  issue  of  Look 
magazine,  which  featured  a  photograph 
of  Dr.  Robert  B.  Bennett,  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville, 
who  Is  the  brother  of  our  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Charles  E.  Bennett  of  Jack- 
sonville. We  can  gain  something  from  this 
story  of  Dr.  Bennett  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  neighborhood  development 
group — volimteerism  at  its  best. 
All  American  Cittes — Gainesville,  Pla. 
a  co:.lege  town  wheee  evebtbody  gets 

involved 
The  streets  buzz  with  motorcycles  carry- 
ing couples  piggyback;  mlddleaged  teachers 
Jog  on  a  crunchy  cinder  track;  others  sxilt  up 
In  white  to  chase  those  furry  tennis  balls. 
Gainesville  Is  a  college  town,  home  of  the 
University  of  Florida.  The  average  age  Is  23, 
which  traces  to  the  large  student  population. 
Located  In  the  middle  of  the  state,  far  from 
the  profitable  white-sand  beaches  and  Mi- 
ami-style hotels,  Gainesville  owes  the  largest 
slice  of  Its  economy  to  the  University.  But 
Gainesville  Is  not  Just  a  college  community 
In  which  the  town  and  university  lead  sep- 
arate lives.  They  are  Interested  In  each  other's 
problems.  Tumbledown  housing  In  ghetto 
areas  on  the  edges  of  town  has  aroused  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  Drug  abuse  and  a  high 
suicide  rate — on  campus  and  In  the  ghetto — 
have  shocked  housewives  and  bxislnessmen 
into  seeking  remedies  through  volunteer 
work. 

"People  m  the  ghettos  feel  the  only  thing 
the  world  owes  them  Is  a  chance,"  says  one 
city  official.  And  community-action  groups 
have  moved  in  to  show  them  how  to  refur- 
bish their  neighborhoods.  Self-help  organiza- 
tions, with  city  aid  and  student-faculty  man- 
power, comb  neighborhoods,  street  by  street, 
loading  discarded  furniture,  refrigerators  and 
boxes  full  of  Junk  onto  city  trucks.  Volun- 
teers, white  and  black.  In  the  Gainesville 
Neighborhood  Development  group,  help  re- 
pair and  paint  homes  and  hook  up  badly 
needed  sewers. 

College  kids  In  Gainesville  don't  want 
phony  do-gooder  labels.  They'd  rather  go  Into 
Uie  ghetto  the  way  Project  Samson  does,  to 
work  with  neighborhood  leaders  like  Rena 
Mae  Goode.  and  help  deprived  children  di- 
rectly. The  students  tutor,  make  hot  lunches, 
pack  picnics  and.  In  the  summer,  run  a  day 
camp. 

At  the  Corner  Drug  Store,  a  rented  house 
lunded  by  the  Federal  state  and  local  gov- 
•niments,  Gainesville  students  offer  refuge 
»nd  counsel  to  kids  hung  up  on  drugs.  "The 
police  chief  here  understands  and  doesn't 
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interfere,"  says  John  Creech,  the  director  of 
the  Drug  Store.  "It's  a  remarkable  associa- 
tion; they  let  \is  work  things  out  If  we  can. 
So  far,"  he  adds,  "we've  had  no  problems." 
The  people  of  Gainesville  don't  have  all 
the  answers — apathy,  fear  and  suspicion  still 
exist.  But  students  and  townspeople  hope  to 
ersise  them  and  get  on  with  the  Job. 


FIFTY    YEARS    IN    THE    FIGHT 
AGAINST   POLLUTION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  sdl  the 
talk  today  about  the  problem  of  pollu- 
tion and  what  we  must  do  to  combat  it, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  efforts  of  a  group  of 
very  dedicated  people  in  my  congressional 
district  who  have  been  doing  something 
for  50  years. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  depart- 
ment of  environmental  science  at  Rut- 
gers— the  State  university  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.  Today  marks  the  end  of 
their  50th  year  observance.  It  has  been 
a  year  full  of  remembering  the  projects, 
the  breakthroughs,  and  the  awards  which 
have  marked  the  50-year  history  of  this 
department.  But  it  has  also  been  a  year 
of  further  planning,  because  the  depart- 
ment of  environmental  science  at  Rut- 
gers will  continue  to  be  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  fight  against  pollution. 

Under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as 
Dr.  Rudolfs,  Dr.  Orford,  Dr.  Heukele- 
kian,  and  now  Dr.  A.  J.  Kaplovsky,  the 
department  of  environmental  science 
has  attained  an  international  reputation 
for  its  contributions  in  research  in  the 
environmental  field.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  place  in  the  Record  an  article 
on  these  achievements  and  a  further  out- 
line of  the  department's  program. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  again  com- 
mend the  department  of  environmental 
science  for  Its  efforts  In  making  our 
world  a  healthier  place  in  which  to  live, 
and  I  wish  them  the  very  best  in  their 
next  50  years. 

The  article  follows: 

DiTAHTifENT     OP     ENVIRONMENTAL     SCIENCES, 

College  of  Agriculture  and  ENvraoNSfEN- 
TAL  Science,  Rutgers,  trz  State  Univir- 
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The  Department  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences has  embarked  upon  Its  60th  year  as  a 
multldlsclpllne,  problem-oriented,  teaching 
and  research,  graduate  department  dealing 
primarily  with  technological  solutions  to  the 
contamination  of  our  environment.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Sciences  Is  the  application  of  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  sciences  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Man  and  his  environment  against 
unwarranted  assaults.  These  assaults  In- 
clude particulate  matter,  gases,  vapors, 
liquids.  Ionizing  and  non-ionlzlng  radiation, 
and  \mdeslrable  organisms. 


HI8TORT 

The   Department   of   Environmental 


Sci- 


ences has  attained  International  reputation 
for  Its  long  standing  multldlsclpllne  graduate 
teaching  and  research  programs.  The  Depart- 
ment had  its  Inception  60  years  ago  as  an 
outcrop  of  a  multldlsclpllne  team  of  Investi- 
gators working  on  a  serious  ix>llutlon 
problem. 
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In  1917,  Dr.  Headlee  of  the  Department  of 
Entomology  Investigated  an  Infestation  of 
flies  In  the  trickling  filters  of  the  Plalnfleld 
Joint  Meeting  Sewage  Treatment  Plant.  Rec- 
ognizing other  research  problems  besides  fly 
nuslances.  Investigations  were  made  and  sub- 
sequently svifflclent  Interest  was  developed 
concerning  the  valuable  service  Rutgers  Ex- 
periment Station  could  give  the  state  and 
communities  In  water  jxjllutlon  studies. 

Thus  an  act  was  pased  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature on  April  7. 1920  (N.J.  Laws  1920,  Chapt. 
126,  p.  263)  that  authorized  the  State  Ex- 
periment Station  and  the  N.J.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Healh  to  conduct  "an  Investigation 
of  the  biology  of  sewage  disposal  to  the  end 
that  more  effective  methods  of  sewage  puri- 
fication may  be  discovered  and  applied  to  the 
purification  of  sewage  In  this  state." 

This  was  the  first  Interdisciplinary  orga- 
nization formed  in  this  coimtry  directed  to- 
ward the  problems  of  the  environment. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Rudolfs,  Dr. 
Orford,  Dr.  Heukeleklan  and  presently  Dr. 
Kaplovsky,  the  Department  has  gained  na- 
tional and  International  reputation  for  Its 
outstanding  contributions  In  research,  grad- 
uates and  services  to  the  field. 

Over  the  years,  the  Department  has  recog- 
nized the  many  emerging  problems  of  the  en- 
\-lronment,  end  has  marshalled  Its  forces  and 
has  maintained  its  front  running  poeltlon — 
In  attacking  the  many  complex  problems. 

The  Department  Is  carrying  out  a  solid, 
technical  program  in  the  areas  of  Water 
Resources,  Wastewater  and  Treatment, 
Stream  Pollution,  Water  Chemistry,  Micro- 
biology of  Water  and  Wastewaters,  Aquatic 
Biology,  Air  Pollution  and  Atmospheric 
Chemistry,  Radiation  and  Radiological 
Health.  Solids  Waste  Management  and  En- 
rtronmental  Health. 

In  light  of  the  tradition  of  the  Land  Grant 
College,  the  Department  Is  continuing  and 
expanding  Its  services  to  all  segments  of  the 
public:  Example,  service  on  State  Commis- 
sions, on  advisory  groups  to  municipalities. 
Federal  agencies.  State  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  professional  societies,  industries 
and  to  the  private  citizen. 

The  celebration  of  the  completion  of  our 
first  50  years  carries  with  It  the  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  and  the  State 
to  expand  the  activities  of  the  Department 
and  Its  pursvilt  of  excellence  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  State,  of  our  country  and 
of  our  field. 

FACULTY    AND  STAFF 

PaciUty  of  the  Department  Is  made  up  of 
the  follovTlng  disciplines:  chemistry,  engi- 
neering, biology,  bacteriology,  and  physics. 
In  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  the  multi- 
discipline  theme.  Presently,  we  have  16  fac- 
ulty, two  of  which  are  Extension  Specialists 
In  air.  In  addition,  we  have  16  supporting 
staff  and  5  summer  personnel.  Graduate  stu- 
dent registration  for  the  coming  year  (Jtily, 
1970)  win  approximate  76  students. 

TEACHINO    AND    RESXASCH    PROGRAM 

The  primary  areas  of  specialization  Include 
air  resources,  aquatic  biology,  aquatic  chem- 
istry, chemistry  and  physics  of  aerosol  and 
hydroeol  systems,  environmental  chemistry, 
environmental  biology,  environmental  radio- 
activity, water  and  wastewater  treatment, 
and  vrater  resources.  The  Department  offers 
12  undergraduate  and  28  graduate  courses. 
The  advanced  degree  programs  offered  are: 
(1)  the  2-yeax  M.S.  program,  with  thesis, 
and  (2)  a  1-year  M.S.  program,  with  exposi- 
tory essay,  (3)  the  Ph.D.  program  with 
thesis. 

Current  research  and  activities  cover  the 
following  broad  areas: 

Air  Pollution;  Pate  and  Effects. 

Air  Pollution  Control. 

Aerosols. 

Incineration. 

Photochemical  and  Atmoephertc  Reactions. 

Governmental  and  Private  Sources. 
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Ground  and  Surface  Water  Supply. 

Ground  Water:  Pollution. 

Municipal  Waste  Characterization. 

Indxistrlal   Waste   Characterization. 

Wastewater  Treatment. 

Solid  Wastes. 

Solid  Waste  Treatment. 

Animal  Wastes. 

Stream  Pollution. 

Environmental  Pollution — Eccrtogy. 

Blodegradablllty. 

Environmental  Analytical  Methods. 

Advanced  Waste  Treatment. 

Radioactivity  In  Environment. 

Radiation  Applications. 

Ionizing  and  Non-Ionlzlng  Radlatlo^  Bi- 
ology. 

Departmental  General,  Including  Enf.  and 
Occupational  Health. 

Ultimate  Disposal. 

Continuing  EducaUon. 

Over  the  years  the  Department  ha^  con- 
tributed over  1.000  research  papers  Vp  the 
field. 

AWARDS 

The  Industrial  Waste  Award  of  the  Inter- 
national Water  Pollution  Co.itrol  Pedei  ation 
was  established  In  1949  to  be  awardeJ  an- 
nually for  the  most  outstanding  contrltutlon 
by  an  industrial  employee  on  any  aspfct  of 
Industrial  waste  control.  The  Board  of'  Con- 
trol named  this  award  "The  WUlem  Rtdolfe 
Award"  In  1966.  This  was  In  recognition  of 
the  extensive  Industrial  waste  researcl^  car- 
ried on  by  Dr.  Wlllem  Rudolfs  (The  Depart- 
ment's first  Chairman)  and  his  Department 
over  many  years.  In  addition.  Dr.  H.  . 
leklan  was  given  the  Harrison  Eddy 
for  Research. 

FACILrnES 

The  Department  of  Environmental , 

occupies  23,000  square  feet  In  slz  separate 
locations  on  the  CAES  and  University  Heights 
Campuses.  However,  active  efforts  are  Under 
way  for  a  new  Environmental  Science  t>uUd- 
Ing  to  bring  the  dispersed  operatloi^  to- 
gether. 

GENEKAL 

The  multldlsclpllne  makeup  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Sciences,  botfc  the 
past  and  the  present.  Is  geared  to  provide 
tctal  solutions  for  assaults  on  man  aQd  his 
environment. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  total  technological 
solution,  the  teaching  and  research  are 
blended  with  the  various  needs  and  require- 
ments of  man  and  the  ramifications  associ- 
ated with  getting  a  completed  package. 
Therefore,  consideration  Is  glveu  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  desired,  the  metliodol- 
ogy  of  treatment,  basis  for  design,  effective 
control  and  operation,  soclo-economie  Im- 
pact, legislative  aspects,  and  enforcet^ents. 
In  addition,  we  have  been  and  are  Increasing 
our  efforts  to  help  meet  the  varied  manpower 
requirements  In  the  field.  Our  contl|iulng 
education  specialists  pursue  the  training 
whereas  our  graduate  faculty  concentrate  on 
teaching  and  research.  The  Department  acts 
as  a  technical  adviser  to  all  state  Institutions 
with  regard  to  water  and  wastewater  treat- 
ment, and  radiation  science  such  as  nuclear 
reactor  siting. 


euke- 
kward 


jences 


GOVERNMENT  REORGANIZATION 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  NXW   JSXSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI"^ES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  great  piralse 
Is  due  the  President  for  putting  th«  full 
weight  of  his  oCBce  behind  the  executive 
branch  reorganlzatioo.  The  propioeals 
submitted  for  restructuring  the  Federal 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

efforts  in  the  domestic  field  according 
to  purpose  rather  than  constituency  ad- 
dress the  very  great  concerns  of  effec- 
tive government. 

Today  the  complexities  of  government 
need  to  be  reassessed  and  simplified 
wherever  possible.  Much  good  will  be  ac- 
complished by  bringing  together,  as  the 
President  suggests,  those  programs 
closely  allied  to  common  purposes. 

Federal  officials  cannot  reasonably  be 
held  accountable  for  program  perform- 
ance, because  so  many  conflicting  pro- 
grams are  conducted  within  competing 
departments.  In  the  question  of  hous- 
ing— both  Agriculture  and  HUD  are  in- 
volved. Health,  Education,  and  Trans- 
portation all  repeat  the  same  story  of  too 
many  overlapping  programs.  As  an  ex- 
ample, in  the  southeastern  section  of 
Idaho  a  conservative  estimate  Is  that  29 
Federal  programs  are  administered  by 
nine  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent this  entire  area  would  probably  ap- 
ply to  one  area  office  or  regional  office 
where  representatives  of  the  four  new  de- 
partments would  coordinate  local  prob- 
lems with  Federal  funds. 

I  think  the  American  people  want  to 
understand  Government  programs.  They 
want  to  see  performance.  I  hope  we  can 
begin  immediately  on  the  task  of  Gov- 
ernment reorganization. 


THE    AMERICAN    SST    REJECTION: 
VICTORY  FOR  CHICKEN  LITTLE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHQrOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  weathering  the  loss  of  the 
supersonic  transport  program,  despite 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  highly  skilled 
and  capable  engineers  have  lost  their 
iobs  In  the  Seattle  area  alone. 

However,  a  recent  printed  article 
clearly  indicate  the  frustration  felt  in 
the  community  caused  by  congressional 
rejection  of  the  SST  project.  I  call  this 
statement  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues who  voted  against  the  SST. 
There  is  a  strong  message  in  it  which  I 
hope  will  be  heeded  as  the  Congress  faces 
future  deliberations  and  decisions  on 
resesirch  and  technology  in  our  great 
aerosT>ace  Industry.  The  aforementioned 
article  appears  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoed : 

SST  RsJBcnoNs  "Victokt  roa  CavcKxti 
Lmxi" 

Following  Is  the  ocmplete  statement  of 
James  B,  Dotoglas,  first  vice-president,  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  regarding  U.S.  Senate 
rejection  of  the  SST. 

The  rejection  of  the  SST  Program  by  the 
US   Senate  Is  a  victory  for  Chicken  Little. 

Opponents  were  successful  In  generating 
tremendous  public  pressure  against  the  SST 
through  the  use  of  Innuendo,  misstatements 
of  fact  and  deliberate  deception.  The  use  of 
scare  tactics  by  Irrespocislble  public  figures 
created  near-hysteria  among  sincerely  con- 
cerned and  mls-lnformed  citizens,  and  that 
concern  was  expressed  in  vocal  oonstttuent 
opposition  to  the  SST. 
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HeU  hath  no  fury  like  a  public  deceived 
The  delay  In  the  American  SST  Program  in- 
volves a  tragic  waste  of  money  and  man- 
power which  will  only  Intensify  public  reac- 
tion against  opponents  as  the  truth  about 
the  SST  becomes  better  known  and  under- 
stood. 

We  are  convinced  that,  ultimately,  an  in- 
formed public  will  suwxjrt  the  development 
of  an  American  SST.  Por  the  present,  we 
can  only  commend  thoee  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  supported  the  SST  Program 
for  having  the  courage  to  place  the  national 
Interest  ahead  of  political  expediency. 

It  takes  a  real  statesman  to  risk  his 
political  future  In  the  national  Interest— to 
support  the  SST  Program  In  the  face  of  hys- 
terical opposition,  and  hope  that  his  constit- 
uents win  be  enlightened  by  the  truth 
before  the  next  election. 

We  are  frankly  alarmed  by  the  temporary 
success  of  SST  opponents  in  deceiving  the 
-\mencan  public  and  discrediting  American 
business,  science  nad  technology.  We  are  seri- 
ously concerned  that  political  opportunists 
will  make  further  efforts  to  exploit  sincere 
pubUc  apprehensions  about  our  environment 
and  the  very  real  problems  of  air  water  and 
land  pollution. 

While  we  agree  with  Abraham  Lincoln  that 
"you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,"  the  controversy  over  the  SST 
demonstrates  that  political  opportxinlsts  can 
fool  enough  people  long  enough  to  create 
econonilc  chaoe  in  the  name  of  conservation. 

The  humanitarian  goals  of  our  society  can- 
not be  iMicomplished  with  a  bankrupt  econ- 
omy and  massive  unemployment.  Our  best 
hope  for  Improving  the  human  condition— 
and  surviving  In  a  hostile  world — rests  with 
the  optimum  use  of  the  tools  of  science  and 
technology  to  achieve  both  environmental 
and  economic  objectives. 

We  are  aware  that  a  credibility  gap  exists 
between  business  and  the  public.  Much  of 
the  blame  rests  with  businessmen,  them- 
selves. They  do  an  excellent  job  of  mer- 
chandising their  products  and  services,  but 
have  not  been  equally  successful  In  Inform- 
ing the  public  of  the  advantages  and  social 
benefits  of  oiir  American  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  bustnees  critics  and 
the  mass  media  are  quick  to  point  out  the 
Imperfections  of  business — real  and  Imagi- 
ned— but  only  rarely  call  attention  to  busi- 
ness contributions  In  the  public  Interest. 

As  pointed  out  by  Bernard  Baruch,  "every- 
one has  the  right  to  his  opinion,  but  no  one 
has  the  right  to  be  wrong  In  his  facte."  Busi- 
ness must  accept  responsibility  for  getting 
the  facts  to  the  public  and  miist  take  the 
Initiative  In  seeking  public  imderstandlng 
and  confidence.  Otherwise,  political  oppor- 
tunists will  continue  to  use  business  as  the 
scapegoat  for  all  of  the  social  and  environ- 
mental Ills  of  our  nation,  and  business  will 
have  only  Itself  to  blame  If  a  mls-lnformed 
public  is  persuaded  that  our  economic  sys- 
tem Is  absolute. 

In  defeating  the  American  SST,  a  major- 
ity of  the  Congress  has  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  the  future  of  our  nation  rests 
with  an  Informed  public. 

No  longer  can  we  afford  to  place  our  con- 
fidence In  the  integrity  and  Intelligence  of  a 
majority  of  elected  officials  and  complacently 
trust  that  statesmanship  will  prevail  over 
political  expediency  in  matters  of  national 
and  public  interest. 

We  cannot  afford,  ever  again,  to  jeopardize 
the  public  and  national  interest  by  falling 
to  challenge — Immediately — efforts  of  poUt- 
Ical  demogogues  to  mls-lnform  the  voters  of 
this  nation. 

The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  1» 
taking  immediate  steps  to  seek  a  nation-wide 
mechanism  for  countering  deUberate  efforts 
to  deceive  the  American  public  In  the  future 
on  Issues  affecting  the  national  and  public 
Interest. 

Business  has  a  responslbUlty  to  itself  and 
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the  public  to  seek  a  better  understanding  of 
the  contributions  of  our  business  system  to 
the  preeminent  social  and  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

Only  through  public  understanding  and 
confidence  can  we  maintain  a  climate  for 
gurvival  and  further  Improvement  In  a  sys- 
tem which,  with  all  Its  Imperfections,  has 
done  more  for  the  human  condition  than 
any  other  system  yet  evolved  by  man. 

It  is  not  enough  for  business  to  act  in  the 
public  Interest,  we  must  make  sure  that  the 
public  knows  business  is  acting  In  the  public 
interest. 

Business  must  re-establish  and  maintain 
credibility  with  the  American  public  by  be- 
ing completely  candid  and  responsive  to  the 
public  Interest. 

Otherwise,  business  ultimately  will  suffer 
the  same  fate  facing  SST  opponents  and  will 
become  discredited  and  Impotent  with  an 
informed  and  enlightened  American  public. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Be  it  reeolved  that  the  Alaska  State  I^gla- 
latiire  expresses  Its  opposition  to  the  closure 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital  In  Seattle  and  respectfully  requests 
that  Governor  Dan  Evans,  the  Washington 
State  Legislature,  and  the  United  8tat« 
Congress  do  everything  possible  to  prevent 
the  contemplated  termination  of  this  fa- 
cility. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  Statee;  the  Honorable  Dan 
Evans,  Governor  of  the  State  of  WashlngtOQ; 
the  Washlnirton  State  Legislature;  and  to  the 
Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the  HonoraUe 
Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honor- 
able Nick  Begloh,  U.S.  Representative,  mem- 
bers of  the  Alaska  delegation  In  OongresB. 


ALASKA  RESOLUTION 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  presently 
there  is  an  urgent  and  Immediate  need 
not  only  for  keeping  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospital  and  outpatient  clinics  open 
but  a  more  pressing  need  to  make  more 
funds  available  so  necessary  operations 
such  as  upgrading,  modernization,  and 
expansion  of  all  programs  and  functions 
that  raises  the  quality  of  services  can  be 
continued. 

The  people  who  suffer  most  from  these 
Inequities  are  Alaskans.  All  Americans 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  quality 
health  care  is  in  the  reach  of  all  people. 
It  will  take  several  years  for  this  to  hap- 
pen. Until  that  time  comes  the  Public 
Health  Service  must  expand  and  provide 
more  and  better  quality  medical  care  to 
all  our  citizens. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  the  United 
States,  given  the  medical  needs  of  today, 
should  be  debating  whether  or  not  we 
should  close  health  services.  We  should 
have  passed  this  stage  many  years  ago. 
The  question,  of  course,  should  be  how 
can  we  get  better  services  to  more  people. 
The  narrow  outlook  of  the  budget  cutters 
Is  Irresponsible  In  thought  and  Incon- 
ceivable in  EUJtion.  The  obvious  scarcity 
of  adequate  health  facilities  should  de- 
mand expansion  rather  than  reductions 
and  to  do  so  is  intolerable. 

An  Alaska  Legislature  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

HouBK  Jonrr  RBBOLxmoN  No.  6:   Oppostno 

THi  Closing  or  the  VS.  Pxtbuc  Health 

Service  Hospital  ik  Seattle,  Washington 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  the  fishing  and  maritime  Indus- 
trlee  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  closing  of  the  United 
States  PubUc  Health  Service  Hospital  In 
Seattle;  and 

Whereas  this  facility,  because  of  Its  central 
location,  has  as  actual  and  potential  patients 
fishermen  from  Alaska,  Wa&hlng^n  aiid  Ore- 
gon; and 

Whereas  a  conservative  estimate  would  be 
that  the  closure  of  this  hospital  could  affect 
•PProxlmately  12.000  fishermen;  and 

Whereas  there  are  no  known  replacement 
J«cllltle8  which  would  be  adequate  shoiUd 
this  hospital  be  closed; 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP 
SENATOR  STEVENSON 


HON.  ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON  HI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  5.  1971 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  financial  affairs  of  a  public 
servant  are  a  legitimate  matter  of  public 
concern.  I  am,  therefore,  continuing  my 
past  practice  of  disclosing  my  economic 
interests.  This  report  Usts  all  such  in- 
terests, together  with  my  debts,  to  give 
a  complete  pricture  of  my  financial  af- 
fairs. I  will  keep  it  current  on  a  quarterly 
basis  with  copies  available  in  my  office. 
The  values  have  been  estimated  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  or  otherwise  deter- 
mined as  indicated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tbat  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prbited  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Financial  statement 
bxal  cbtatk 
Practlonal  remainder  Interest  In 

farm,  McLean  Cotmty,  HI $10,000 

Home,  Chicago,  ni 90,000 

Home,  Washington,  D,C.  (cost)  _.  126, 000 
One-third     Interest,      residence, 

Beverly,  Mass 30,000 

Interest    In    farm,    Jo    Daviess 

County,  111 80,000 

Fractional  Interest,  Pish  Bulld> 

Ing,  Amarlllo.  Tei 8,300 

Fractional  Interest,  1776  Pennsyl- 
vania Ave.,  Washington,  D.C..     20,000 
Fractional   Interest,   633   Folsom 

St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif 12.000 

Real  estate — St.  Maarten  Island..       8,  000 

STOCKS    AND   BONDS 

12,640  shares.  Evergreen  Oom- 
municatlons.  Inc.  (publishes 
Bloomlngton,  111.,  Dally  Panta- 
grapb.  operates  WROK,  Rock- 
ford,  ni.,  and  WJBC,  Bloomlng- 
ton,   m.,    owns    10   percent   of 

Bloomlngton,  HI.,  CATV) 160.000 

34.1    shares.    B.    R.    Leaseholds. 

Inc  6,000 

533    shares.    KBA    Townbullders 

Group  Limited,  Tel  Aviv 560 

Market  value  as  of  Mar.  9, 1971 : 
10,000   bonds,   Baltimore,    Md., 

6.25  percent.   10-16-84 11,480 

210  shares,  CBS  $1  Cv,  Pfd 5,  066 

27  shares,  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph,  $4  Cv. 

Pfd 2,908 

68  shares.  International  Busi- 
ness Machine .-     23,732 
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400  shares.  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph— 23,350 

160  shares,  Xerox 1*.  831 

1,012     shares,     Harris     Inter- 
type   65,780 

306  shares,   Boise   Cascade —  13,  770 
200  shares.      Capital      Cities 

Broadcasting 8,276 

305  shares.  Delta 11,614 

400  shares,     Lin     Broadcast- 
ing    4,700 

550  Shares,  Northwest  Indus- 
tries    18,269 

305  shares,  R.  R.  Donnelley..  7,687 

25  shares,  Doubleday  &  Co..  6,000 

400  shares,  McGraw  Hill 8,  700 

130  shares,  CBS  22/100 4,089 

300  shares,    RCA 9,826 

100  shares.    Standard    Oil    of 

New    Jersey 7,678 

CASH 

Less  current  obligations 3.000 

miscellanzotts 

Personal  property.  Including  se- 
curities of  nominal  value,  fur- 
niture, cars,  paintings  and 
clothing    48,000 

Total   814,299 


DEBTS 

Mortgage — Perpetual  Building 
Association,  Waahlnglon.  D.C_     79.  820.  73 

Mortgage — Continental  Bank, 
Chicago.   Ill 20, 187. 18 

Note  payable  to  Charles  J.  and 

Charlotte    T.    Whalen 7,025.00 

Notes  payable  to  Warwick  An- 
derson   (father-in-law) 24,000.00 

Total   131,032.86 


MADISON  MEMORIAL  HIGH  SCJHOOL 
CHOIR 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation and  thanks  to  the  Madison 
Memorial  High  School  Choir  for  their 
outstanding  performance  on  the  steps 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  on  Monday,  April  5. 

The  choir,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  David  Ayers,  traced  America's  his- 
tory by  means  of  a  musical  theme, 
"America:  Yesterday,  Today,  and  To- 
morrow." Their  selections  ranged  from 
the  "Ride  of  Paul  Revere"  to  "Aquarius." 
and  everyone  In  the  audience,  which  in- 
cluded some  of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as 
staff  employees  and  tourists,  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  performance.  I  was  partic- 
ularly Impressed  by  the  girls'  costumes — 
pantsults  which  they  made  themselves — 
and  with  the  choir's  use  of  coordinated 
hand  and  foot  movements  to  give  an 
extra  spark  to  some  of  the  songs  such  as 
"Kumbaya"  and  "Let  the  Sunshine  In." 

The  Madison  choir  combined  a  trip  to 
Washington  with  a  busy  singing  sched- 
ule, giving  similar  performances  to  the 
patients  at  the  VA  hospital  and  the  Sol- 
diers Home.  I  am  very  proud  that  these 
fine  students,  who  demonstrated  so  well 
their  concern  for  the  betterment  of  our 
country,  are  from  my  district,  and  I  was 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  Introduce 
them  to  official  Washington. 
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BAIND 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or   NTW    TOOK 

;      IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

*  Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  HASTINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wduld 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Jamestolvm, 
N.Y.,  High  School  Marching  Band.    ! 

This  outstanding  group  of  muslcllans 
captured  first  place  in  the  band  competi- 
tion during  the  recent  Cherry  Blos^m 
Festival  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital;  In 
doing  so,  they  brought  new  honor  tio  a 
school  which  already  has  a  lofty  rept  ta- 
tion  In  the  realm  of  music  and  gladdeaed 
the  heart  of  a  pridef ul  dty. 

The  greeting  accorded  the  band  on  Its 
arrival  home  after  Its  triumph  in  Wash- 
ington wotild  have  made  a  conquering 
hero  envious.  But  it  was  all  justified.  The 
170  yoimgsters,  led  by  Jeffrey  Corbin.  di- 
rector, hswl  competed  against  17  of  the 
best  high  school  bands  in  the  Natloi^- 

With  little  chance  to  practice  marching 
formations  because  of  the  snow  in  t^eir 
hometown,  they  came  to  Waslilngton  ^d 
quickly  caught  the  spectators*  fancy  with 
their  precision  afoot  and  their  skill  as 
muslcmakers.  As  one  television  c()m- 
menator  said: 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  Judges  to  deter- 
mine that  the  Jamestown  High  School  Band 
was  number  one.  [ 

They  are  mdeed.  and  it  is  particularly 
fitting  that  their  prize-winning  honors 
should  be  bestowed  by  thj  Mayor]  of 
Washington.  D.C.  Mayor  Walter  Wt^- 
Ington  was  once  a  student  at  Jamest<iwn 
High  School.  J 

These  youngsters  represent  whaB  Is 
good  in  America.  Their  excellence  cofees 
from  many  hours  of  practice  and  work- 
ing together  as  a  team. 

They  well  deserve  their  new  laurel4  as 
the  No.  1  band  and  I  Invite  my  Col- 
leagues to  share  my  pride  in  tnelr 
achievement  by  including  to  the  Rscord, 
copies  of  news  stories  from  the  Janjes- 
town  Post-Journal  and  a  radio  edltofial 
from  station  WJTN.  telling  the  storjr  of 
their  welcome  home: 

[From  the  Jamestown  (N.T.)  Poet-Jomtial, 
Apr.  5.  1971)  i 

DncECTOit  Dksckibks  Band's  EzPcsncKCx^ 

"The  Jaonestown  High  School  March|lng 
Band  w»8  very  thrtUed  by  the  whole  trip," 
Jeffrey  Corbin.  director,  commented  this 
morning  in  The  Post-Joum*!  editorial  room. 

He  added  that  so  many  wonderful  tilings 
happened  besides  the  honors  won  that  leent 
Into  malctng  the  trip  an  unforgettable  ex- 
perience. Among  these,  he  said,  was  the  greet- 
ing given  the  band  by  Congressman  Jamee  P. 
Hastings  who  gtot  on  each  of  the  four  bwses 
after  the  band's  performances  and  expressed 
his  pride  In  the  young  people.  The  Congress- 
man told  them  that  he  would  bring  afoen- 
tlon  to  the  group  on  the  floor  of  Oongtees 
and  that  their  accomplishments  would;  be 
reported  In  "The  Congressional  Record."* 

Mr.  Corbin  said  he  was  extremely  proud 
of  the  band  "Thtry  worked  so  hard  and  tfcelr 
performance  gave  evidence  of  this.  In  thct. 
when  they  had  finished  the  competition  they 
could  hardly  move.  They  had  seemingly  i|sed 
every  ounce  of  strength  they  had.  But  the 
results  were  most  gratifying. 

"The  students  were  Just  wonderfiil  on  the 
trip  and  very  good  representatives  of  Jaztiee- 
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town.  They  enjoyed  the  many  social  and 
sightseeing  events  that  went  along  with  the 
trip." 

"We  were  delighted  also  that  a  former 
Jamestowner.  Mayor  Walter  Washington, 
presented  the  trophy  to  us." 

Mr  Corbin  said  that  the  welcome  by  the 
townspeople  In  coming  back  to  Jamestown 
left  everyone  speechless.  "We  never  dreamed 
the  dty  would  turn  out  In  such  large  num- 
bers." he  said.  "There  wasn't  a  dry  eye  on 
any  of  the  four  buses.  Together  with  the 
young  people  I  would  like  to  thank  everyone 
Involved,  those  who  had  to  wait  a  couple  of 
botirs  on  a  brisk  cool  evening,  school  of&clals, 
music  parents,  the  Mayor,  the  ;x>llce  depart- 
ment, the  radio  and  press,  aU  who  had  any 
part  In  this  fantastic  welcome  home." 

Mr.  Corbin  explained  the  delay  of  almost 
two  hours  was  caused  when  one  of  the  buses 
had  to  have  Us  brakes  repaired  at  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 


April  7,  1971 


(Prom  The  Jamestown.  (N.T.)  Poet-Joomal. 

AprUS,  1971) 

BAiro  Grrs  Bcttsenc  WsLcom; 

(By  Jermle  Vlmmerstedt) 

Jamestown  has  seldom  given  a  mcoe  rous- 
ing welcome  home  to  any  honor  group  than  It 
did  last  night  to  the  Jamestown  High  School 
Marching  Band  on  Its  arrival  from  the 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival  In  Washington,  DC. 
where  It  took  top  honors. 

The  170-member  band.  In  competition  with 
17  bands  selected  from  throughout  the  Na- 
tion for  nmslclanshlp  excellence,  took  first 
place  in  both  concert  and  field  work. 

Lights  frooQ  hundreds  of  automobiles  and 
honking  horns  by  a  crowd  estimated  at  from 
two  to  three  thousand  greeted  the  bandsmen 
as  their  four  buses  came  into  view  both  at 
the  Poote  Avenue  Plaza  and  Skt  the  James- 
town High  School. 

The  hour  of  arrival  had  been  set  at  7  pja. 
and  long  before  that  time,  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  cars  lining  up  at  both  parking  areas. 
The  crowds  had  to  wait  almost  two  hours 
before  the  buses  arrived  at  8:45  pjn.  but 
were  kept  Informed  by  Radio  Station  WJTN 
both  of  the  buses'  depJartxire  from  St.  Mary's. 
Pa.,  and  sigaln  as  they  were  seen  going 
through  Warren.  Pa. 

The  Jamestown  Police  Department  did  an 
admirable  Job  In  lining  up  the  cars  and  di- 
recting the  motorcade  up  Poote  Avenue  to 
the  high  school  parking  area. 

Crowds  thronged  against  the  buses  as 
they  pulled  up  to  the  side  entrance  of  the 
high  school.  Here  the  greetings  were  poured 
out  from  hearts  swelling  with  pride.  Among 
those  who  formally  welcomed  the  bandsmen 
v.-ere  Mayor  Stanley  N.  Liindlne  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Jamestown  City  Council;  Bryan 
A.  Shaddlck.  superintendent  of  Jamestown 
Public  Schocrts;  Charles  Jacobson.  principal 
of  Jamestown  High  School;  Bussell  Johnson, 
head  of  school  music;  and  Harold  A.  John- 
son, president  of  the  Jamestown  High  School 
Music  Parents  Association. 

GREAT    HONOR    FOB   CtTY 

Mayor  Lundine  said  that  the  entire  com- 
munity Is  proud  of  the  band  and  the  great 
honor  it  has  brought  to  Jamestown.  He 
.:poke  in  appreciation  of  the  continued  ex- 
■reller.ce  of  the  band  over  a  long  period. 

Superintendent  Shaddlck  said  that  he  wa.? 
r  roud  of  the  band  and  expressed  his  feel- 
ings that  the  ta-x^ayers  of  Jamestown  should 
sense  that  the  support  they  give  the  schools 
of  Jamestown  is  most  worthwhile. 

Principal  Jacobson  used  the  word  "fantas- 
tic" which  seimied  to  be  the  keyword  on  the 
part  of  many  last  night.  He  said  he  had 
aromlsed  the  band  a  royal  welcome  at  the 
City  tine  If  it  took  first  place.  He  added  that 
.Tamestown  has  waited  15  years  for  this 
honor,  that  other  conductors.  Including 
himself  had  worked  with  the  band  and  that 
•Jeffrey  Corbin  had  put  it  all  together." 

Russell  Johnson  Who  was  among  those  ac- 


companying the  band  said  he  had  never  ex- 
pected such  a  wonderful  welcome,  and  that 
the  young  people,  whom  be  described  as  the 
greatest  kids  in  the  country,  had  played  well 
and  behaved  well.  He  also  called  attention 
that  the  short  time  of  practice  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  was  the  first  the  band  had  experi- 
enced without  marching  in  mud  and  snow 
this  winter. 

Harold  Johnson  spoke  for  the  music  par- 
ents in  their  pride  In  the  band  and  their 
happiness  in  having  a  part  in  supporting 
various  endeavors  through  raising  money 
for  uniforms,  instruments,  trips,  etc. 

THOPHT    DESCRfflXD 

Jeffrey  Corbin  also  gave  a  response  for  the 
baad  on  its  arrival.  "'We're  happy  as  can 
be, "  he  exclaimed  and  also  described  the  first 
place  trophy  as  a  replica  of  the  Washington 
monument  done  In  white  marble. 

Many  parents  and  bandsmen  also  ex- 
pressed their  elation  in  words  like  "it's 
great,"  "fantastic,"  "never  expected  any- 
•hlng  like  this,"  "glad  we  live  in  a  small 
town  where  people  get  excited  over  events  of 
this  kind."  "great  credit  to  school's  music 
department."  and  "well  deserved." 

Much  credit  for  last  nig'^t's  expression  of 
community  pride  should  be  given  the  co- 
operation of  Principal  Charles  Jacobson. 
Harold  A.  Johnson  and  Samuel  Nalbone,  the 
?:tv'3  ombudsman. 


WJTN  EnrroRiAi. 

WJTN  Jumpyed  the  editorial  gun  Thursday 
by  congratulating  the  Jamestown  High 
School  Band  for  being  one  of  the  18  top 
bands  to  compete  In  the  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival. 

Though  fully  aware  of  the  excellence  of 
Jeff  Corbin *s  170-meinber  outfit,  we  perhaps 
showed  too  little  faith  In  not  waiting  for  the 
competition  to  bo  held,  before  offering  our 
congratulations. 

The  JHS  Band  marched  off  with  all  the 
prizes  in  sight  at  the  Nation's  Capitol  and 
made  James  P.  Hastings  the  proudest  Con- 
gressman around. 

The  band  won  top  prizes  in  the  marching 
contest  behind  the  White  House,  then  moved 
to  the  Commerce  Department  andltorlmn 
and  won  first  place  In  the  Concert  competi- 
tion. 

There  is  no  way  the  band  could  have  done 
better!  And  our  congratulations  go  again  to 
Mr.  Corbin  ...  to  Russell  Jchnson.  who 
heads  the  music  program  ...  to  the  school 
board  for  supporting  It  ...  to  the  taxpay- 
ers for  providing  that  support  .  .  .  and,  most 
of  all.  to  the  band  members  themselves  and 
their  proud  parents. 

We  think  the  band  should  get  a  hero's 
welcome  when  it  gets  back  to  Jamestown 
Sunday  evening. 


HOUSE  HELPS  COLLEGE 
JOURNALISTS 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSHHE 

OF   NIW   JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  the  House  passed 
a  joint  resolution  designating  April  24. 
1971.  as  National  Collegiate  Press  Day. 

■WhUe  this  action  mil  not  exactly  cause 
echoes  around  the  world,  it  was  ex- 
tremely important  to  manv  thousands  of 
college  students  and  advisers  who  work 
on  campus  newspapers. 

I  am  certain  that  I  speak  for  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  joined  me  in  spon- 
soring this  resolution  when  I  express  my 
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appreciation  to  the  House  and  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  taking  this  affirma- 
tive action. 

Now,  I  would  hope  that  prompt  action 
in  the  Senate  will  be  forthcoming  on  tills 
measure  so  that  students  in  more  than 
20  States  across  this  Nation  can  properly 
observe  National  Collegiate  Press  Day. 
when  working  seminars  ■will  be  held 
aimed  at  improving  the  campus  press. 

For,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  newspapers 
published  on  our  college  campuses  play 
an  important  role  in  our  higher  educa- 
tional system. 

They  offer  students  a  legitimate  voice 
in  educational  affairs.  They  provide  a 
method  for  the  student  body  to  make 
itself  felt,  effectively,  and  constructively. 

Moreover,  college  newspapers  provide  a 
valuable  training  area  for  future  news- 
men. Many  of  the  most  respected  na- 
tional correspondents  here  in  Washing- 
ton began  their  careers  in  the  university 
newsroom. 

While  many  students  in  this  country 
take  to  the  streets  to  picket  and  demon- 
strate, and  some  cause  violence  and  dis- 
ruption which  has  ended  in  death  in  the 
past,  college  journalists  press  their  case 
more  peacefully. 

They  use  their  ability  to  communicate 
through  the  press  by  appealing  to  reason 
and  to  public  opinion. 

National  Collegiate  Press  Day  activi- 
ties will  demonstrate  the  willingness  of 
college  reporters  and  advisers  to  learn 
about  journalism  and  to  approach  ca- 
reers in  the  field  with  valuable  back- 
ground and  knowledge. 


DUQUESNE  LIGHT  CO.,  PITTS- 
BURGH, LAUNCHES  BICENTEN- 
NIAL IN  SALUTE  TO  OUR  FLAG 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though our  bicentennial  will  not  be  oflB- 
cially  celebrated  imtil  1976,  Duquesne 
Light  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  in  cooperation 
with  Flag  Plaza,  operated  by  the  Alle- 
gheny Trails  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  has  already  moved  to  honor 
our  country's  200th  birthday. 

Underway  right  now,  as  a  result  of  a 
2-year  planning  effort  on  the  part  of 
these  sponsors,  is  a  "You  Are  the  Flag" 
es.<!ay  contest — for  the  65,000  seventh- 
and  eighth-grade  students  In  All^heny 
and  Beaver  Counties,  Pa.,  designed  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  our  young  people 
for  the  heritage  of  our  country,  its  lead- 
ers, ideals,  and  a  love  of  patriotism. 

The  contest,  programed  to  be  held 
annually,  has  the  endorsement  of  local 
educators  who  have  received  educational 
materials  and  films  to  assist  their  stu- 
dents in  preparing  the  essays,  supplied  by 
Duquesne  Light  Co.,  local  educators,  and 
civic  groups.  There  will  be  many  prizes 
for  the  classroom  winners  and  semi- 
finalists;  the  15  grand  prize  winners, 
selected  by  a  panel  of  educators,  business 
and  civic  leaders,  will  be  announced 
appropriately  on  Flag  Day,  June  14,  at 
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Flag  Plaza,  Pittsburgh.  A  3-day,  all- 
expenses  paid  "Cradle  of  Democracy  His- 
toric Flag  Expedition"  to  Boston,  will 
follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
early  efforts  of  Duquesne  Light  Co.  and 
Flag  Plaza,  and  know  you  will  join  me  in 
congratulating  them  for  their  significant 
contribution  toward  our  bicentennisl.  I 
include  a  descriptive  article  about  the 
flag  contest  for  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

DrjQVBSttt:  Light  Sponsors  "You  Aeb  the 
Flag"  Contest  for  Area  Students 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  Ipterest  In  the 
heritage  of  the  United  States.  Duquesne 
Light  Company,  in  cooperation  with  Flag 
Plaza,  Is  launching  what  will  be  an  annual 
"You  Are  the  Flag"  essay  contest  for  65,000 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  In  Al- 
legheny and  Beaver  Counties. 

Fifteen  grand  prize  winners,  selected  by  a 
panel  or  educators,  business  and  civic  lead- 
ers, will  be  announced  on  Flag  Day,  June  14, 
1971  at  Flag  Plaza  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  following  day.  the  15  winners  will 
leave  on  a  three-day,  all-expense  paid, 
"Cradle  of  Democracy"  Historic  Flag  Expedi- 
tion to  Boston  with  the  famous  flag  historian 
Dr.  Whitney  Smith. 

Two  years  in  the  development,  teaching 
aids,  individual  learning  tools  and  resource 
booklets  have  been  especially  prepared  by  an 
advisory  panel  of  teachers  and  school  ad- 
ministrators under  the  leadership  of  Du- 
quesne Light  and  Flag  Plaza. 

Like  each  one  of  you,  Duquesne  Light  and 
its  employees  have  an  Important  stake  in 
the  free  enterprise  system  that  was  founded 
nearly  195  years  ago.  That's  why  we  have 
developed  this  program. 

Today's  patriot  Is  not  just  a  flag-waver.  He 
is  one  who  Is  aware  of  his  heritage  and  Is 
determined  to  build  on  that  heritage,  using 
the  methods  of  self-correction  afforded  him 
and  every  citizen  by  the  Constitution. 

FLAG  CONTEST  OPEN  TO  65.000  S'TUDKMTS 

As  each  student  writes  his  essay,  hell  learn 
through  the  study  of  our  history  the  mean- 
ing of  American  ideals — for  which  men  and 
women  have  fought  and  died — and  of  the 
significance  of  our  flags  of  the  past,  present 
and  future. 

The  "You  Are  the  Flag"  contest  has  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  the  major  school 
systems  In  the  Duquesne  Light  service  area: 
also  of  a  number  of  civic-minded  groups  In- 
cluding veteran's  organizations. 

According  to  George  Cahlll,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  Flag  Plaza  Foundation,  this  pro- 
gram is  the  most  significant  salute  to  the 
celebration  of  our  Nation's  Bicentennial  an- 
nounced to  date  by  r.ny  corporation. 

Each  of  approximately  2.000  classroom  win- 
ners will  receive  a  fcur-color  "Certificate  of 
Excellence"  bearing  signature  reprints  of  As- 
tronauts Aldrln  and  Armstrong. 

One  hundred  fifty  semlfinallsts  will  receive 
the  book  "Broad  Stripes  and  Bright  Stars." 
a  historical  account  of  the  American  flag 
prepared  by  Flag  Plaza,  and  a  Certificate  of 
Literary  Achievement. 

DUQUESNE    LIGHT    SUPPLYING    SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL    MATEBIAL 

To  aid  teachers  in  preparing  their  students 
for  the  contest.  Duquesne  Light  is  supplying 
a  kit  of  educational  material  including  a 
filmstrip,  study  guide,  bibliography,  and 
booklets  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  flag 
and  the  role  It  played  in  the  development 
of  the  United  States.  The  14-inlnute  film- 
strip,  entitled  "You  Are  the  Flag."  Is  nar- 
rated by  James  Stewart  and  Paul  Long  and 
features  the  works  of  the  well-known  artist. 
Milton  Canlff. 

Duquesne  Light  Is  also  providing  copies  of 
"Use  Your  Voice" — a  guide  of  congressional 
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and  senatorial  districts — ^for  use  In  classroom 
projects. 

The  school  laws  of  Pennsylvania  state  that 
all  supervising  officers  and  teachers  In  charge 
of  public,  private  or  parochial  schools  must 
instruct  each  student  In  the  principles  and 
ideals  of  our  nation  ...  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote respect  and  allegiance  for  the  flag  of 
the  United  States. 

Duquesne  Light  believes  that  the  "You 
Are  the  Flag"  essay  contest  will  help  fulfill 
those  requirements  and  Instill  in  oxir  young 
people  an  awareness  of  that  heritage  ...  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  build  on  the  solid 
foundation  our  forefathers  left  with  us. 

"Don't  wait  for  other  guys  to  do  the  Job — 
to  carry  high  the  faith  In  what  we've  won. 
The  other  guy  is  You ! 

You  Are  the  Flag!" 


AN   HONEST   REPRESENTATION   OF 
VA  HOSPITAL  CARE 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  CALiroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
news  is  scarce,  some  of  the  national 
magazines  and  networks  seek  out  the  at- 
tendant misery  of  a  Veterans'  hospital  to 
exacerbate  the  roiserableness  of  their 
viewers  who  find  some  enjojTnent  or 
emotional  release  in  sharing  tie  imfor- 
tunate  plight  of  others. 

In  a  beautiful  juxtaposition  from  the 
magazine  and  network  misrepresenta- 
tions of  our  VA  hospital  system,  I  re- 
ceived a  personal  letter  from  a  friend 
who  was  simply  sharing  her  VA  hospital 
exE>erience  with  me. 

The  candid,  unsolicited  letter  tells  me 
much  more  clearly  and  honestly  about 
the  care,  treatment  and  concern  of  the 
VA  hospital  personnel  and  the  condition 
and  operation  of  the  VA  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Marie  G.  Browne,  of  Salinas,  Calif., 
from  Hines  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  in  Illinois. 

Most  patients,  in  spite  of  their  illnesses 
and  afflictions,  are  sincerely  grateful  for 
the  care  they  receive  In  our  VA  hospitals. 

This  one  letter  is  more  honest  and 
more  representative  of  VA  hospital  care 
than  the  pages  of  posed  pictures,  and  the 
reels  of  contrived  film  by  which  a  na- 
tional magazine  and  national  network 
tried  to  discredit  and  malign  the  dedi- 
cated people  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Before  you  give  credence  to  another 
slur  of  a  VA  hospital,  may  I  suggest  that 
you  ask  a  patient  or  two  about  their 
treatment.  The  patient  may  know  more 
than  the  critic  whose  livelihood  depends 
more  upon  criticism  and  controversy 
than  upon  care  and  concern. 

The  letter  follows: 

EUnes  VA  HosprrAL. 

March  22, 1971. 

Dear  Friend  Burt:  'WhUe  sitting  around 
here  all  day,  I  decided  to  write  you  a  letter. 
At  the  present  time  I  am  a  patient  at  the  VA 
hospital  In  Hlnes,  Illinois.  Have  been  here 
three  weeks  and  It  looks  like  three  or  foxir 
weeks  or  longer. 

Jimmy  came  to  the  Montgomery  plant  of 
Western  Electric  about  a  year  ago  and  I  came 
to  see  him,  and  was  not  too  well  so  hence  my 
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being  a  patient.  Tbey  ha^e  diagnosed  ter- 
minal cancer  of  the  breast,  so  here  I  am. 
The  treatment  Is  very  rugged  but  they  siire 
are  giving  me  flne  care.  I  would  retuan  to 
Los  Angeles  to  the  VA  there;  but  the  do|Btor8 
believe  It  wiser  Tor  me  to  stay  here.  Tl^ls  Is 
a  large  complex  and  at  the  present  time  Ithey 
about  have  1500  men  and  I  am  the  lonly 
woman  here.  So  you  can  see  I  get  more  jthan 
100%  cooperation.  I  will  aay  that  It  laj  run 
very  efficiently  and  everything  Is  spotlass. 

The  food  Is  excellent  and  plenty  of  It.  They 
have  some  of  the  finest  doctors  and  surgeons 
I  have  met.  I  am  grateful  Indeed  that  I  teme 
here.  I  am  not  bed-rldden,  but  up  and  down 
and  their  recreation  rooms  are  flne,  and  the 
Red  Cross  girls  are  wonderful.  When  theji  dis- 
covered a  lady  in  the  place  they  have  siiow- 
ered  me  with  ao  much  It  sort  of  makef  me 
embarrassed.  It  Is  a  flne  organization  and 
they  are  doing  flne  work.  Several  of  th4  Le- 
gion Posts  close  by  have  workers,  alsoi  the 
VFW.  They  have  nightly  bingo  games '  and 
you  get  a  92.50  certificate  for  the  PX. 

They  have  a  number  of  Vietnam  ampiltees 
here.  Toung  lads,  and  they  are  so  happy  for 
the  care  and  attention  they  are  recelvtilg. 

If  you  get  a  chance  tell  Senator  Percv  he 
should  take  time  out  and  check  this  place. 
It's  a  wonderful  place,  but  my  heart  rtelly 
belongs  In  California.  I 

I  have  heard  from  the  Post,  flowers  and 
cards.  It  was  so  nice. 

I  hope  to  return  to  California  and  may  try 
to  get  Into  Napa-TountTllle  home;  but  lentil 
the  Doctors  decide,  I  will  remain  here.  They 
had  two  specialists  here  from  Washington, 
D.C.  and  they  suggested  I  be  sent  there;  but 
at  least  I  know  they  are  willing  to  he^p. 

There  are  so  many  nice  men  coming  here 
for  out-patient  care  and  It  Is  all  rum  so 
efficiently.  T 

It  la  a  very  hard  job  to  rvm  a  place  I  like 
this,  but  from  all  I  see  It  is  wonderful  |and 
gratefully  thank  all  for  their  help. 

This  Is  about  all  for  now  and  I  surely  Wish 
you  much  more  success,  and  we  are  so  happy 
to  have  such  a  flne  man  in  the  Congrei 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

liiAmZB  O.  BSOWMK 


T 


ANOTHER  POINT  OP  VIEW 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or   TENIfXSSXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVnlB 

Wednesday,  AprU  7.  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  convic- 
tion and  sentencing  of  Lt.  William  Callley 
has  created  a  tremendous  upheaval  Injthe 
minds  of  many  people.  I  have  been  re- 
luctant as  an  elected  ofiQclal  to  pass  jiidg- 
ment  without  the  evidence  which  jhas 
been  presented  in  the  case.  The  more  I 
hear,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  the 
position  is  correct.  I  have  urged  the 
President  to  release  the  evidence  com- 
piled so  it  can  be  studied  by  all.  I  ^ave 
further  requested  that  clemency  be  glVen 
full  consideration  If  the  verdict  of  giilty 
is  upheld.  I 

Yesterday,  a  friend  of  mine  sent  ma  an 
article  which  was  published  In  a  Jphn 
Birch  Society  pamphlet  dated  December 
17,  1969. 1  have  no  way  of  knowing  abiout 
the  documentation  of  facts  as  they  tare 
presented.  I  do  think  the  article  Is  worthy 
of  consideration  as  we  try  to  establish  a 
proper  course  of  action  in  this  matter.  I 


include  the  article  in  the  Ricord  for 
study  of  my  colleagues: 


the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[Prom  the  Review  of  the  News] 

ANAI.YSIS:    The   Mt   Lai   "ATHOcrms" 

(By  Prank  Cappell) 

One  of  the  most  Important  propaganda 
campaigns  of  modem  times  is  now  being 
waged  by  the  Communists  in  America  and 
around  the  world.  The  flash  point  for  this 
effort  was  the  alleged  "massacre"  at  My  Lai 
in  Vietnam.  If  all  proceeds  according  to  the 
current  expectations  of  the  Par  Left,  the 
blaze  will  be  developed  into  a  Presidential 
Commission  amounting  to  a  "War  Crimes" 
Tribunal  fashioned  after  the  infamous  Nu- 
remberg Trials.  The  propaganda  potential  of 
the  propoeed  Commission  is  almost  Umltless 
as  emotions  are  flred  by  horror  tales  and 
gory  films  of  doubtful  origin. 

It  was  open  Communists  who  began  call- 
ing American  servicemen  "War  Criminals." 
Now  selected  servicemen  are  being  brushed 
with  this  charge  by  conspirators  in  their  own 
government. 

The  Presidential  CommiBsion  was  first  vised 
by  the  Left  for  political  purposes  shortly 
after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  That  one 
ruined  the  careers  of  U.S.  Admiral  Husband 
E.  Kimmel  and  General  Walter  C.  Short,  by 
placing  on  them  the  blame  for  falling  to 
defend  properly  against  the  Japanese  sneak 
attack.  The  real  culprit,  of  course,  was  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  had  done 
all  but  Invite  the  attack  by  Japan  to  counter 
pacifist  sentiments  and  get  the  United  States 
into  World  War  II.  The  Japanese  code  had 
been  broken  and  Washington  was  aware  of 
the  Japanese  threat,  but  our  Pacific  fleet 
was  nonetheless  ordered  into  Pearl  Harbor 
to  be  sitting  ducks  for  an  attack  which  both 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  George  Marshall 
knew  was  inunlnent.  Warning  was  deliber- 
ately withheld  from  the  officers  at  Pearl 
Harbor  untU  the  attack  was  well  under  way. 

More  recently,  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion was  tised  after  the  assassination  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  to  cover  up  a 
high-level  conspiracy  by  promoting  the 
myth  that  Communist  agent  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  was  but  a  "psychopathic  loner."  The 
Commission  had  even  been  proposed  by  the 
Communist  Worker,  which  suggested  that  it 
be  headed  by  Earl  Warren. 

Now  comes  a  group  of  "prominent  Jurists," 
led  by  Arthur  Goldberg,  who  are  prc^xjeing 
that  Mr.  Nixon  convene  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission "of  unquestionable  impartlaUty"  to 
Investigate  the  alleged  "massacre"  at  My 
Lai.  Again  the  suggestion  of  a  civilian  tri- 
bunal was  first  made  by  a  Communist  news- 
paper— the  Daily  World  of  November  29. 
1969 — which  cited  as  precedent  the  phony 
Roberts  Commission  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

It  was  on  December  fourth  at  a  news  con- 
ference in  the  Center  for  International 
Studies  at  New  York  University  that  Arthur 
Goldberg  read  the  statement  of  his  group  of 
"prominent  Jurists."  Among  these  were  Fran- 
cis T.  P.  Plimpton  and  Ernest  A.  Gross,  both 
former  U.S.  representatives  at  the  United 
Nations;  Loftus  E.  Becker,  Abram  Chayes, 
and  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  all  former  legal  ad- 
visors in  the  U.S.  State  Department;  Dean 
William  Clements  Warren  of  Columbia  Law 
School;  I>ean  Louis  H.  Pollak  of  Yale  Law 
School;  Dean  Derek  C.  Bok  of  Harvard  Law 
School;  the  Reverend  Robert  F.  Drlnan,  Dean 
of  Boston  College  Law  School;  and,  a  nvimbCT 
of  others  including  the  former  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Adam 
Yarmollnsky. 

One  remembers  that  Goldberg  had  earlier 
pontificated  about  the  "appalling,  indeed 
frightening,  deterioration  in  our  national 
standards  of  morality  and  law"  when  the 
Green  Beret  Case  was  finally  dropped  after 
every  ounce  of  anti-American  propaganda 
had  been  squeezed  from  It.  In  a  short  article 
In  Life,  however,  he  had  lightly  dismissed  the 
sort  of  savagery  later  alleged  to  have  occurred 
at  My  Lai: 

"Of  course  war  Is  hell.  I  suppose  there  has 
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never  been  a  war  In  which  troops  under  stress 
of  battle  have  not  committed  acts  of  savagery 
which  they  would  not  think  of  performing 
under  other  clrcumstai.ces.  And  I  recognize 
that  a  counter-guerrilla  war  in  the  Jungles 
and  rice  paddles  of  South  Vietnam  is  pecu- 
liarly prone  to  Instances  of  misconduct  of 
this  kind." 

Having  found  a  propaganda  reason  to 
change  his  mind  about  savagery  in  the  stress 
of  battle  and  the  terrible  nature  of  guerriUs 
warfare,  Goldberg  now  makes  this  pitch: 

"The  allegations  of  atrocities  committed  In 
Vietnam  are  hurting  the  reputation,  but 
even  more  the  conscience,  of  all  law-respect- 
ing Americans.  But  even  more  damaging 
than  the  allegations  would  be  the  failure  of 
this  covmtry  to  show  itself  manifestly  un- 
afraid to  examine  all  the  evidence,  to  review 
the  context  within  which  the  alleged  acts 
occurred." 

The  Goldberg  group  even  urged  that  the 
propaganda  commission  they  recommend  be 
authorized  to  Inquire  into  "the  larger  ques- 
tions of  policy  guidelines  for  the  conduct  of 
miUtary  operations."  Earl  Warren  was  sp^ 
cifically  mentioned  as  a  man  with  the  sort 
of  experience  necessary  to  run  such  a  com- 
mission. 

The  Goldberg  "prominent  Jurists"  are,  of 
course,  little  more  than  pro-Communist 
propagandists.  Goldberg  and  the  "Reverend" 
Drlnan,  for  example,  have  both  been  con- 
nected with  the  subversive  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  Goldberg  as  a  president  and  Drlnan 
as  a  vice  president.  Yarmollnsky  was  formerly 
an  activist  with  the  Young  Communist 
League.  Another  member  of  the  group  who 
has  shown  himself  to  be  Interested  in  the 
"War  Crimes"  aspect  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
13  Robert  Woetzel  of  Boston  College.  In  1965, 
when  be  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
radical  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions,  Dr.  Robert  K.  Woetzel  wrote  a 
long  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  for  July  17,  1965.  There  he  stated: 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Nuremberg  trials,  espe- 
cially the  International  Military  Tribunal 
which  tried  Goering  and  other  leading  Ger- 
man war  criminals,  and  which  was  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  a  person  has  the  obligation 
to  resist  criminal  orders;  compliance  could 
make  an  individual  an  accessory. 

"A  GI  who  commits  a  war  crime,  whether 
or  not  he  is  obeying  orders,  can  also  be  held 
liable  under  the  U.S.  Rules  of  Land  War- 
fare .  .  . 

"It  is  clear  that  Americans  from  the  Presi- 
dent down  to  a  lowly  private  who  Is  capable 
of  understanding  the  implications  of  a  crim- 
inal order  (the  shooting  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, for  example)  can  not  hold  themselves 
exempt  from  a  law  which  they  helped  to 
fashion  .  .  . 

"The  Issue  of  Intervention  .has  not  been 
decided  by  any  International  authority  like 
the  U.N.  Security  Council,  and  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conclude  at  this  time  that  a  crime 
against  peace  was  committed  by  the  United 
States  or  an  infringement  of  the  right  of 
self-determination.  Nazi  and  Japanese  crimes 
which  were  tried  before  international  tri- 
bunals were  preceded  by  widespread  pro- 
tests. ...  It  can  be  concluded,  therefore,  that 
there  do  not  exist  grounds  at  the  present 
time  to  accuse  anyone  of  crimes  against 
International  law." 

But  ah,  that  was  before  the  My  Lai  accu- 
sations. We  are  faced  now  with  the  prospect 
that  this  expert  tmd  others  like  him  will 
argue  that  American  boys,  who  tried  to  do 
their  duty,  should  be  placed  on  trial  as  part 
of  an  all-out  propaganda  effort  to  end  the 
war  In  Vietnam  on  Communist  terms. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
the  My  Lai  story  has  been  promoted  to  serve 
Communist  ptirposes.  As  Trotskylte  Commu- 
nist Robert  Langston  bragged  in  the  Com- 
munist Militant  for  December  12,  1969: 
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"It  took  the  power  of  the  organized  antl- 
,rtr  movement  to  break  through  the  con- 
sDlracy  of  silence  and  distortion  sustained 
tjv  aU  the  established  Institutions  of  Amer- 
icsn  capltalUt  society,  and  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  the  Songmy  massacre 
by  a  VS.  Army  task  force. 

•The  capitalist  press  [sic]  is  now  attempt- 
inc  to  claim  credit  for  having  diaclosed  what 
hiu)pened  to  the  Mylal  hamlet  at  Songmy. 
An  examination  of  the  way  the  story  un- 
folded shows  the  fraudulence  of  this  claim." 
Eemember  that  the  source  of  the  "atroci- 
ties" story  that  so  much  of  the  world  has 
swallowed  is  not  an  unbiased  news  agency, 
but  a  product  of  "investigative  reporting" 
by  an  antiwar  agitator  whose  efforts  were 
financed  by  a  radical  foundation  and  "sold" 
by  a  Leftist  propaganda  agency  calUng  Itself 
a  "news"  service.  The  man  whose  gory  de- 
scriptions of  hearsay  Incidents  stirred  up  this 
investigation  openly  admits  that  he  did  not 
adjust  to  Army  life  and  spent  months  col- 
lecting outright  rtunors.  As  Time  magazme 
noted  m  Its  issue  for  December  5,  1969: 

"Now  a  literature  student  at  Claremont 
Men's  College  .  .  .  (Ronald  Lee]  Rldenhour 
insists  that  he  "has  no  ax  to  grind"  with  the 
Army.  But  he  concedes  that  he  did  not  get 
along  well  In  the  service.  "It's  very  authort- 
arlan.  Just  not  my  bag.  Tm  one  of  those  guys 
who  question  orders." 

Rldenhour  sent  copies  of  his  1.500-word 
letter  of  March  29,  1969,  to  every  Leftist 
in  government  he  thought  might  get  inter- 
ested and,  though  an  investigation  by  the 
Army  was  begim,  things  had  been  proceed- 
ing very  quietly.  In  fact,  Rldenhour  was  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of  publicity 
wrought  by  his  attack  on  the  "authoritar- 
ian" Army  that  he  hired  a  "literary  agent"  to 
try  to  peddle  the  story.  There  were  no  takers. 
None,  we  are  told,  until  a  key  Leftist  named 
Seymour  Hersh  got  a  "tip"  from  one  of  his 
•many  sources"  within  the  Pentagon  that  a 
Juicy  story  was  being  Ignored  by  the  press. 
TWs,  even  though  the  Associated  Press  had 
on  September  6,  1969,  wired  a  report  of 
the  allegations  to  all  of  its  subscribers.  Date- 
lined  Port  Bennlng,  Georgia,  the  A. P.  report 
declared: 

"An  Army  officer  has  been  charged  with 
murder  in  the  deaths  of  an  unspecified 
number  of  civilians  In  Vietnam  In  1968,  post 
authorities  have  disclosed.  Col.  Douglas 
Tucker,  Information  officer,  said  the  charge 
was  brought  yesterday  against  First  Lt.  Wil- 
liam L.  Calley,  Jr.,  26  years  old  of  Miami, 
who  was  to  have  been  discharged  Saturday 
alter  two  years  In  the  service." 

Seymour  Hersh  was  Jtist  the  man  to  front 
the  promotion  of  such  a  story.  He  is  a 
Leftist  propaganda  specialist  who  has  long 
been  crusading  against  the  American  mili- 
tary, even  writing  a  book  entitled  Chemical 
AtuI  Bioloffical  Warfare:  America's  Hidden 
Arunal.  So  imp^ortant  is  he.  In  fact,  that  he 
served  as  press  agent  for  Eugene  McCarthy 
(luring  his  New  Hampshire  campaign,  and  in 
October  was  a  speaker  for  the  Vietnam  Mor- 
atorlimi  which  supported  the  Vletcong. 

Hersh  moved  qtilckly  to  acquire  the  nec- 
essary financing  to  develop  his  propaganda 
tale,  going  to  the  officers  of  the  Philip  Stem 
Pamily  Fund.  Although  the  amount  Sey- 
mour Hersh  received  has  been  set  at  $1,000, 
the  executive  director  of  the  benevolent  Stem 
foundation  Is  reported  to  have  told  him  that 
the  Stems  would  pay  the  tab,  no  matter  what 
the  cost.  The  executive  director  who  made 
this  kind  of  offer  was  James  Boyd,  who  has 
Wmaelf  been  Involved  in  similar  "investiga- 
tive reporting."  Boyd  Is,  In  fact,  the  former 
assistant  to  Senator  Thomas  Dodd  who 
copied  the  Senator's  files  and  turned  copies 
over  to  Drew  Pearson  for  a  series  of  articles 
designed  to  smear  Senator  Dodd.  The  Stem 
ftunlly  Pund  was  established  by  Edith  Rosen- 
wsid  Stem  and  her  late  husband  Edgar 
Stem.  Mr.  Stem's  millionaire  brother,  Al- 
fred, is  a  Cconmunlst  spy  who  fled  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  with  his  wife,   Iilartha  Dodd 
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Stem,  to  avoid  prosecution  for  espionage. 
The  Boyd-run  Investigative  Journalism  sec- 
tion of  the  Stem  operation  was  personally 
funded  by  Philip  M.  Stem,  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  Commimlst-dlrected  Morato- 
rium and  New  Mobilization  operations. 

With  his  flnancial  problems  solved  by  ths 
crimson  fat  cats  at  Stem,  Sej-mour  Hersh 
proceeded  to  track  down  malcontents  in 
Lieutenant  Calley's  company.  But,  when  he 
had  his  story  ready  he  ran  into  difficulty 
peddling  it  and  finally  turned  to  the  services 
of  the  virtually  unknown  Dispatch  News 
Service,  only  recently  founded  by  David 
Obst  and  Michael  Morrow.  Assisting  Dispatch 
as  an  "adviser"  is  Richard  J.  Bamet,  who 
has  Just  returned  from  Hanoi  where  he  gave 
propaganda  speeches  calling  for  a  Vletcong 
victory. 

Dispatch  News  Service's  Dave  Obst,  age 
twenty-three,  got  on  the  phone  and  sold 
the  story  to  thlrty-flve  newspapers  which 
printed  it  on  November  thirteenth.  For  a  re- 
ported fee  of  910,000  from  C3.S.,  the  News 
Service  even  produced  a  participant  In  the 
ar^ged  "massacre,"  one  Paul  Meadlo,  to  be 
interviewed  for  television  by  Mike  Wallace. 
That  It  vras  a  cash  operation  has  been  con- 
firmed by  Meadlo  himself,  who  told  one  re- 
porter: "I  ain't  talking  to  nobody  now  un- 
less they  pay."  Senator  Ernest  F.  HoUlngs 
has  described  Meadlo  as  "obvloxisly  sick." 

With  the  purchased  Meadlo  interview,  and 
the  production  of  what  were  said  to  be  color 
slides  of  the  "atrocities"  by  former  Army 
photographer  Ronald  L.  Haeberle,  the  "mas- 
sacre" story  was  on  Its  way.  Haeberle  had 
been  present  on  March  16,  1968,  when  Com- 
pany C,  Ist  Battalion  of  the  20th  Infantry, 
11th  Light  Infantry  Brigade,  went  Into  the 
hamlet  of  My  Lai  on  a  "search  and  destroy" 
mission.  A  member  of  the  31st  Public  Infor- 
mation Detachment,  Haeberle  claims  he  vol- 
unteered for  this  operation  because  word  was 
out  that  it  was  to  be  "a  hot  one."  He  says  he 
carried  three  cameras — two  for  himself  and 
one  for  the  Army.  He  maintains  that  he 
took  his  Army  pictures  in  black  and  white 
and  ttimed  them  over  to  his  superiors;  bis 
own  film  was  In  color.  Ronald  Haeberle  left 
the  service  shortly  afterward  and.  returning 
to  the  United  States,  began  lecturing  and 
showing  his  slides  around  the  Cleveland  area 
without  arousing  so  much  as  a  hint  of  horror. 

A  year  and  six  months  after  the  "atroci- 
ties'  are  alleged  to  have  occurred,  Haeberle 
took  a  series  of  photos — which  he  claims  re- 
veals American  atrocities  at  My  Lai — ^to  Jos- 
eph Eszterhas,  a  friend  who  worked  for  the 
Leftist  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Eight  of 
those  pictures  were  published  In  that  sheet 
on  November  20,  1969.  Then  Haeberle  and 
Eszterhas  flew  to  New  York,  set  up  an  office 
In  Room  801  of  the  Ootham  Hotel,  and  of- 
fered eighteen  color  slides  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Life  magazine  is  said  to  have  paid 
$40,000  for  the  slides  and  the  services  of 
reporter  Eszterhas  in  writing  gory  captions. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  rodent  In  the  wood- 
pile. On  December  flfth.  United  Press  quoted 
Senator  Peter  H.  Domlnick  (B.-Colorado)  as 
follows: 

"Not  one  picture  In  the  Life  story  showed 
anyone  committing  an  atrocity.  Not  one  was 
tied  m  with  the  My  Lai  terrain.  ...  No  one 
has  challenged  the  integrity  of  the  photog- 
rapher who  sold  the  pictures  to  Life  for 
$40,000. 

"Yet  these  pictures  are  published  as  fact 
by  a  national  magazine.  I  think  this  is 
shameful." 

He  said  the  photographs  do  not  Jibe  with 
the  actual  geography  around  the  village  of 
Song  My  "...  and  yet  Life  tised  the  pic- 
tures and  wrapped  them  up  with  an  edi- 
torial Judgment  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  those 
involved." 

Nonetheless,  charges  have  been  filed 
against  Lieutenant  William  Calley  and  Ser- 
geant David  Mitchell,  the  former  accused  of 
slaying  109  Vietnamese  civilians.  Their  com- 
manding officer.  Captain  Emest  L.  Medina, 
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has  not  as  yet  been  charged.  A  thirteen-year 
veteran,  holder  of  both  the  bronze  and  sliver 
stars,  he  has  been  permitted  to  speak  to  the 
press.  Captain  Medina  commented: 

"The  task  force  was  ordered  to  conduct  a 
combat  assault  on  a  village  which  was  named 
My  Lai  4,  which  intelligence  rejwrts  indi- 
cated that  the  48th  Vletcong  Battalion  was 
there  in  that  village.  ...  We  had  also  been 
told  by  Intelligence  sources  that  there  would 
be  no  wonien  or  chlldrfsn  or  innocent  civil- 
ians in  the  vUlage  of  My  Lai  4  after  0700 
hoxirs.  ...  At  0730  the  flrst  flight  of  the 
combat  assault  began  its  final  approach  up 
to  the  landing  zone.  ...  I  immediately  re- 
ceived a  gunshlp  pUot,  or  helicopter  pilot, 
.  .  .  "You  are  receiving  fire.  We  are  receiving 
Are.  There  are  V.C.  with  weapons  running 
from  the  village." 

...  I  saw  no  shooting  of  any  innocent 
civilians  whatsoever.  ...  I  did  not  receive 
any  reports  of  any  atrocity  or  any  shooting 
of  civilians  inside  the  village." 

When  questioned  about  the  "massacre" 
stories  detailed  by  "eye-witnesses"  produced 
by  the  Leftist  propagandists.  Captain  Medina 
was  asked  how  such  statements  could  be  so 
totally  in  conflict  with  his  own.  Medina  ex- 
plained: 

"There  were  certain  individuals  that  have 
made  statements  for  which  they  have  been 
paid.  Certain  dissident  groups  have  wel- 
comed the  chance  to  speak  out  against  the 
military.  There  are  certain  individuals  that 
I  had  disciplinary  problems  with." 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  accovmt 
of  Captain  Medina's  interview  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  ignored  the  comment 
about  his  having  had  "disciplinary  problems" 
with  those  making  the  charges. 

At  the  time  of  the  alleged  "massacre"  an 
investigation  was  conducted  by  the  Army 
into  "atrocity"  stories  spread  by  the  Vletcong, 
who  began  dropping  propaganda  leaflets 
about  the  attack  on  the  V.C.  headquarters 
at  My  Lai  within  two  weeks  of  the  encoun- 
ter. At  the  time,  neither  U.S.  nor  South  Viet- 
namese officials  investigating  the  matter 
found  any  basis  whatsoever  for  the  charges. 
A  recent  communique  from  South  Vietnam- 
ese authorities  reiterates  their  findings,  based 
on  an  investigation  by  Lieutenant  General 
Hoang  Xuan  Lam,  commander  of  the  area 
which  includes  the  village  of  My  Lai : 

"More  than  a  year  ago  in  March  1968,  an 
operation  was  launched  by  the  Americal  Di- 
vision's Task  Force  Barker  In  the  area  of  My 
Lai  hamlet.  Son  My  village.  Son  Tlnh  dis- 
trict, Quang  Ngal  Province,  with  the  aim  of 
destroying  an  Important  Communist  force  In 
that  area. 

"When  Task  Force  Barker  moved  Into  that 
area,  they  met  strong  resistance  from  the 
enemy.  .  .  .  The  result  of  the  contact  was  135 
enemy  killed  and  at  the  same  time  about  20 
civilians  living  In  the  hamlet  were  killed  by 
lactlcal  air  strikes  and  artillery  while  the 
fight  was  on. 

"Reports  from  newspapers  and  foreign  news 
agency  recently  saying  that  527  civilians  were 
killed  were  completely  Inaccurate." 

Colonel  Ton  That  Khlen,  Chief  of  Quang 
Ngal  Province  In  which  My  Lai  is  located, 
also  thoroughly  investigated  the  charges.  He 
said  he  could  find  none  who  saw  any  mas- 
sacre, and  that  as  the  village  was  dominated 
by  the  Vletcong  what  tales  there  were 
amounted  to  Communist  propaganda. 

Nonetheless,  under  Leftist  pressure,  the 
U.S.  Army  has  now  named  an  eight-man 
board  to  check  the  possibility  that  the  origi- 
nal investigations  of  the  alleged  Incident 
could  have  been  "Inadequate"  and  that  both 
the  South  Vietnamese  authorities  and  the 
Army  might  have  covered  up  what  they  knew 
of  the  alleged  killing  of  South  Vietnamese 
noncombatants.  The  board  appointed  on 
November  24,  1969,  by  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Stanley  R.  Resor,  Chief  of  Staff  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  Is  headed  by  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral William  B.  Peers. 
With  so  many  Investigators  looking  into 
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the  situation,  why  are  Arthur  Goldberg  and 
his  "prominent  Jurists"  of  the  Left  trying  to 
get  into  the  act?  The  reason  can  onI;r  be 
that  they  are  afraid  the  present  investigation 
will  come  up  with  the  "wrong"  ananers, 
whereas  an  "impartial"  Presidential  Com- 
mtaaion  can  always  be  depended  upoi  to 
oome  up  with  the  "right"  onee.  The  effect  of 
all  this  upon  the  military  can  only  be  disas- 
trous— a  disaster  which  the  Vleinlk  presa  and 
Mr.  Goldberg's  "prominent"  Jurists  are  deck- 
ing to  embrace  as  a  part  of  a  Leftist  vie  ory. 

Meanwhile,  our  GIs  are  being  subject*  d  to 
unrelenting  and  Increasing  pressure  of  w  :ilch 
the  "atrocity"  accusations  are  but  one  more 
straw  in  a  load  designed  to  break  the  caiiel's 
back.  Coffee  houses  where  seditious  propa- 
ganda is  served  with  cream  and  sugar  lave 
sprung  up  near  our  military  bases  through- 
out the  world.  Underground  Marxist  n»'.va- 
papers  aimed  at  servicemen  are  allowed  dis- 
tribution on  our  military  bases  to  undenilne 
morale  and  discipline.  Orders  from  Washing- 
ton have  forced  commanders  to  permit  on- 
base  delivery  of  the  Communist  clenciied- 
flst  salute,  dissemination  of  openly  Comoau- 
nist  propaganda,  and  orgaiUzatlon  of  soU  tiers 
by  Communist-led  "unions." 

During  the  March  on  Washington  in  No- 
vember, a  National  Conference  on  G.I.  Ri  jhts 
was  held  in  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Wash  ing- 
ton,  to  orgamze  Vietnik  disaent  within  our 
armed  forces.  Sponsors  were  the  separate 
Chicago  and  New  York  Veterans  for  Ptace 
in  Vietnam  organizations:  the  American 
Servicemen's  Union;  G.I.'s  United  Against 
the  War  in  Vietnam:  Servicemen's  Line  to 
Peace;  and,  the  GJ.  Civil  Liberties  Defjuse 
Committee. 

Speaking  at  the  opemng  of  the  above  Con- 
ference was  David  Rein,  a  Wasliington  la^v^er 
identified  by  official  government  reports  els  a 
Communist.  Mr.  Rein's  pomt  was  tiiat  war 
resistance  by  servicemen  could  be  usei  I  to 
force  an  Amtrican  withdrawal  from  \  iet- 
nam.  Another  of  the  organizers  of  the  <  lon- 
ference  was  Leroy  Wollns,  an  officer  of  the 
Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam,  who  is  also 
an  identified  Communist.  Chairman  of  the 
aSair  was  Melvln  L.  Wuli.  director  of  the 
legal  de{)artment  of  the  American  Civil  jlb- 
erties  Union.  Much  of  the  discussion  i  cen- 
tered around  refusals  to  obey  'unjust,  im- 
moral and  illegal  orders"— a  euphemism  for 
insubordination  under  fire,  and  a  key  otjec- 
tive  of  the  current  furor  over  the  alli  tged 
My  Lai  "massacre." 

This  business  is  very  important.  One  re- 
members that  in  The  Russian  Re  vol  u  uon 
Isaac  Don  Le  vine  noted : 

"No  single  factor  in  the  revolution  wa  s  of 
such  paxamotmt  importance  as  the  a  rmy 
Joining  the  ranks  of  the  rebels.  Without  the 
army's  support  the  Russian  democracy  |Bic| 
would  never  have  succeeded  in  overthrow  ring 
the  Czar.  .  .  .  The  alienation  of  the  army 
from  its  traditional  masters  .  .  .  became  the 
most  vital  necessity  of  all  for  a  succei  sful 
revolution." 

Those  planning  "revolution"  in  the  Un  Ited 
States  know  that  similar  tactics  can  be  Im- 
portant today,  and  are  therefore  making  our 
Armed  Forces  a  prime  target.  That  our  riass 
media  are  supporting  this  operation  shduld 
tell  you  something  very  Important.  Tllnk 
about  It. 


NIMBUS  TV  WILL  COMPLETE 
YEAR  IN  ORBIT 
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HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHL  N 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAHVI  S 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  space 
birUKlay  will  be  marked  tomorrow  w|ien 
the  Nimbus  IV  meteorological  satellite. 
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built  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  completes  its  first 
year  in  orbit. 

Nimbus  rv,  constructed  by  General 
Electric  Co.  in  Upper  Merion  Township, 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  has  achieved 
almost  5,000  orbits  in  its  year-long  space 
journey.  In  the  tradition  of  previous 
Nimbus  satellites,  it  has  considerably 
exceeded  its  designed  lifetime  and  has 
produced  a  tremendous  amount  of  data 
about  our  weather  and  our  atmosphere. 

The  nine  advanced  sensors  aboard  this 
weather  satellite  have  tracked  hurri- 
canes, tropical  storms,  measured  the 
amount  of  ozone  and  water  vapor  in  the 
atmosphere,  have  measured  and  record- 
ed the  temperature  profile  of  our  at- 
mosphere, have  measured  ultraviolet 
radiation  from  the  sun,  and  have  tracked 
and  interrogated  balloons,  ships,  and 
buoys  carrying  data-collection  plat- 
forms. 

In  the  process  of  its  polar  orbit,  it  has 
defined  navigational  landmarks,  record- 
ed erupting  volcanoes,  and  traced  the  ice 
flow  in  the  great  oceans  to  prevent  dam- 
age to  ships. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  that  prac- 
tical applications  of  our  space  technology' 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic. While  we  must  keep  expenditures  for 
our  space  program  in  proper  perspective 
with  our  national  priorities,  there  are 
benefits  being  produced  almost  daily  that 
contribute  to  our  people  and  our  country 

Contributions  to  space  technology — 
such  as  Nimbus  IV — are  worthy  projects. 
I  feel  that  these  are  among  the  space  ef- 
forts that  we  must  support  and  to  which 
we  should  lend  encouragement. 

I  congratulate  GE  and  its  personnel  in 
Upper  Merion  on  their  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  service  to  the  country  which  Is 
exemplified  by  the  first  anniversary  of 
Nimbus  IV's  flight.  I  share  the  pride  of 
managements  and  workers  in  a  job  well 
done — a  job  that  has  given  the  taxpay- 
ers their  money's  worth  and  has  bene- 
fited our  citizens. 


AMERICAN  JUSTICE  ON  TRIAL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    tTEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  for  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  Capt.  Aubrey  M.  Daniel  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Captain  Daniel  has  just  performed,  for 
his  country,  the  prosecution  of  Lt.  Wil- 
liam Calley  for  murder  at  My  Lai.  His 
was  a  most  diflScult  task,  and  it  involved 
the  protection  of  our  basic  system  of  law 
and  the  moral  principle  which  gives 
substance  to  America.  He  did  his  duty 
well,  and  the  verdict  was  victory  for  law 
and  for  morality.  Admittedly  the  verdict 
was  a  diflQcult  one,  particularly  within 
the  full  emotional  climate  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  However,  it  was  the  only  ver- 
dict possible  imder  the  law. 

Now  we  have  the  President  of  the 
United  States  personally  intruding  In 
the  administration  of  justice.  He  has  In- 
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terfered  in  the  confinement  of  Lieuten- 
ant Calley,  and  he  has  annoimced  that 
he  will  personally  review  the  case  fur- 
ther down  the  line,  thereby  prejudicing 
the  entire  appeal  procedure.  By  his 
action,  he  may  have  compromised  the 
mihtary  justice  system,  and,  indeed,  the 
American  judicial  system  Itself. 

Captain  Daniel  has  written  an  elo- 
quent letter  to  the  President  dealing  with 
the  aftermath  of  the  Calley  verdict.  I 
commend  it  to  you,  to  the  Members  of 
this  body,  and  to  the  American  people: 

Text  of  Callft  Pbosecutor's  Lkttts  to 

THE    PKBSmKNT 

Snt:  It  Is  very  dUBcuIt  for  me  to  know  where 
to  begin  this  letter  as  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
writing  letters  of  protest.  I  only  hope  that  I 
can  find  the  wordB  to  convey  to  you  my  feel- 
ings as  a  United  States  citizen,  and  as  an 
attorney,  who  believes  that  respect  for  law 
Is  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  upon  which 
this  nation  is  fotmded. 

On  Nov.  26,  1969,  you  Issued  the  following 
statement  through  your  press  secretary,  Mr. 
Ronald  Ziegler,  In  referring  to  the  Mylal  inci- 
dent: 

"An  incident  such  as  that  alleged  in  this 
case  Is  in  direct  violation  not  only  of  United 
States  military  policy,  but  is  also  abhorrent 
to  the  conscience  ol  all  the  American  people. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  continuing 
his  investigation.  Appropriate  action  is  and 
will  be  taken  to  assure  that  illegal  and  im- 
moral conduct  as  alleged  be  dealt  with  In 
accordance  with  the  strict  rules  of  military 
jtistice. 

"This  incident  shotild  not  be  allowed  to 
reflect  on  the  some  million  and  a  qtiarter 
young  Americans  who  have  now  rettimed  to 
the  United  States  after  having  served  in  Viet- 
nam with  great  cotu-age  and  distinction." 

At  the  time  you  issued  this  statement,  a 
general  court-martial  had  been  directed  for 
a  resolution  of  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  Lieut.  WUliam  L.  Galley  Jr. 
for  his  Involvement  at  Mylal. 

NIXON    QtrOTATION    CrPED 

On  Dec.  8,  1970,  you  were  personally  asked 
to  comment  on  the  Mylal  Incident  at  a  press 
conference.  At  that  time  you  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"What  appears  was  certainly  a  massacre, 
and  under  no  circumstances  was  it  Justified. 

"One  of  the  goals  we  are  fighting  for  in 
Vietnam  is  to  keep  the  people  from  South 
Vietnam  from  having  Imposed  upon  them  » 
government  which  has  atrocity  against  civil- 
ians, as  one  of  its  policies. 

"We  cannot  ever  condone  or  use  atrodtlM 
against  civilians  In  order  to  accomplish  that 
goal." 

These  expressions  oT  wh&t  I  believed  to  be 
your  sentiment  were  truly  reflective  of  my 
own  feelings  when  I  was  given  the  assign- 
ment of  prosecuting  the  charges  which  had 
been  preferred  against  Lieutenant  Calley. 

IN    THE    FINEST    TRAnlTION 

My  feelings  were  generated  not  by  emo- 
tionalism or  self -indignation  but  by  my 
knowledge  of  the  evidence  in  the  case,  the 
laws  of  this  nation  in  which  I  strongly  be- 
lieve, and  my  own  conscience.  I  knew  that 
I  had  been  given  a  great  responsibility  and 
I  only  hoped  that  I  would  be  able  to  dis- 
charge my  duties  and  represent  the  United 
States  in  a  manner  which  would  be  a  credit 
to  the  legal  profession  and  our  system  of 
Justice. 

I  undertook  the  prosecution  of  the  case 
without  any  ulterior  motives  for  personal 
gain,  either  financial  or  political.  My  only 
desire  was  to  fulfill  my  duty  as  a  prosecutor 
and  see  that  Justice  was  done  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  this  nation.  I  dedicated  my- 
self totally  to  this  end  from  November  1969 
until  the  trial  was  concluded. 
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Throughout  the  proceedings  thwe  was 
criticism  of  the  prosecution  but  I  lived  with 
the  abiding  conviction  that  once  the  facts 
»nd  the  law  had  been  presented  there  would 
he  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable 
nerson  about  the  necessity  for  the  prosecu- 
uon  of  this  case  and  the  ultimate  verdict.  I 
oMs  mistaken. 

^e  trial  of  Ueutenant  Calley  was  con- 
ducted in  the  finest  tradition  of  our  legal 
svBtem.  It  was  in  every  respect  a  fair  trial 
in  which  every  legal  right  of  Ueutenant  Cal- 
U  was  fully  protected.  It  clearly  demon- 
gttated  that  the  military  JuaUce  fystem 
which  has  previously  been  the  subject  of 
much  criticism  was  a  fair  system. 

Throughout  the  trial,  the  entire  system 
»-as  under  the  constant  scrutiny  of  the  mass 
media  and  the  public,  and  the  trial  of  Lieu- 
tenant CaUey  was  also  in  a  very  real  sense 
the  trial  of  the  military  judicial  system. 
However,  there  was  never  an  attack  lodged 
bv  any  member  of  the  media  concerning  the 
fairness  of  the  trial.  There  could  be  no  such 
aUegation  Justifiably  made. 

JURY    CAREFULLY    CHOSEN 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  ever  been 
a  trial  in  which  the  accused's  rights  were 
more  fully  protected,  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
fense given  greater  latitude,  and  the  prose- 
cution held  to  stricter  standards.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  which  the  Government  had  to 
meet  in  this  case  was  not  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  but  beyond  posslblUty. 
The  very  fact  that  Lieutenant  CaUey  was  an 
American  ofBcer  being  tried  for  the  deaths  of 
Vietnamese  during  a  combat  operation  by 
fellow  officers  compels  this  conclusion. 

The  Jury  selection.  In  which  customary 
procedure  was  altered  by  providing  both  the 
defense  and  the  prosecution  with  three  per- 
emptory challenges  Instead  of  the  usual  one. 
was  carefully  conducted  to  insure  the  im- 
partlsUty  of  those  men  who  were  selected. 
Six  officers,  all  coml>at  veterans,  five  having 
served  In  Vietnam,  were  selected.  These  six 
men  who  had  served  their  country  well,  were 
called  upon  again  to  serve  their  nation  as 
jurors  and  to  sit  In  Judgment  of  Lieutenant 
Calley  as  prescribed  by  law. 

BHOCKKD    AND    DISMAYED 

Prom  the  time  they  took  their  oaths  until 
they  rendered  their  decision,  they  performed 
their  duties  in  the  very  finest  tradition  of 
the  American  legal  system.  If  ever  a  jury 
followed  the  letter  of  the  law  In  applying  It 
to  the  evidence  presented,  they  did.  They  are 
Indeed  a  credit  to  our  system  of  Justice  and 
to  the  officer  corps  of  the  umted  States  Army. 

When  the  verdict  was  rendered,  I  was  to- 
tally shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  reaction 
of  many  people  across  the  nation.  Much  of 
the  adverse  public  reaction  I  can  attribute 
to  people  who  have  acted  emotionally  and 
without  being  aware  of  the  evidence  that 
was  presented  and  perhaps  even  the  laws  of 
tWs  nation  regulating  the  conduct  of  war. 

These  people  have  undoubtedly  viewed 
Ueutenant  Galley's  conviction  simply  aa  the 
conviction  of  an  American  officer  for  tilling 
the  enemy.  Others,  no  doubt  out  of  a  sense 
of  frustration,  have  seized  upon  the  con- 
viction as  a  means  of  proteetlng  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

I  would  prefer  to  believe  that  moet  of  the 
public  criticism  has  come  from  people  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  evidence,  either  Ijecause 
they  have  not  followed  the  evidence  as  It  wa« 
presented,  or  having  followed  It  they  have 
chosen  not  to  believe  It. 

Certainly,  no  one  wanted  to  believe  what 
occurred  at  Mylal,  Including  the  officers  who 
sat  In  Judgment  oi  Lieutenant  Calley.  To 
believe,  however,  that  any  large  percentage 
of  the  population  could  believe  the  evidence 
which  was  presented  and  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  Lieutenant  Calley  would  be  as 
shocking  to  my  conscience  as  the  conduct 
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itself,  smce   I  beUeve  that  we  are  stUl   a 
civilized  nation. 

If  such  be  the  case,  then  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  brutalized  us  more  than  I  care  to 
believe,  and  it  must  cease.  How  shocking  it  Is 
if  so  many  people  across  this  nation  have 
failed  to  see  the  moral  Issue  which  was  in- 
volved m  the  trial  ol  Ueutenant  Calley— 
that  It  Is  unlawful  for  an  American  soldier 
to  sunamariiy  execute  unarmed  and  unresist- 
ing men,  women,  children  and  babies. 

APPALLED    BY    LEAOEBS 

But  how  much  more  appalling  it  Is  to  see 
so  many  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  na- 
tion who  have  failed  to  see  the  moral  issue 
or,  havmg  seen  it,  to  compromise  It  for 
political  motive  In  the  lace  of  apparent  pub- 
lic displeasure  with  the  verdict. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  all  leaders  of  this 
nation,  which  Is  supposed  to  be  the  leader 
within  the  International  commvmity  for  the 
protection  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed 
regardless  of  nationality,  would  have  either 
accepted  and  supported  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  of  this  coimtry  as  reflected  by  the 
verdict  of  the  court  or  not  make  any  state- 
ment concerning  the  verdict  vmtu  they  had 
had  the  same  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
evidence  that  the  members  of  the  Jury  had. 

In  view  of  your  previous  statements  con- 
cerning this  matter,  I  have  been  particu- 
larly shocked  and  dismayed  at  your  decision 
to  intervene  In  these  proceedings  in  the 
midst  of  the  public  clamor.  Your  decision 
can  only  have  been  prompted  by  the  re- 
sponse of  a  vocal  segment  of  our  population, 
who  while  no  doubt  acting  In  good  faith, 
cannot  be  awrare  of  the  evidence  which  re- 
sulted in  Ueutenant  Calley's  conviction. 

Your  Intervention  has,  In  my  opinion, 
damaged  the  military  Judicial  system  and 
lessened  any  respect  it  may  have  gained  as 
a  result  of  the  proceedings. 

You  have  subjected  a  judicial  system  of 
this  country  to  the  criticism  that  It  is  sub- 
ject to  political  Influence,  when  it  is  a  funda- 
mental precept  of  our  judicial  system  that 
the  legal  processes  of  this  country  must  be 
kept  free  from  any  outside  influences.  What 
will  be  the  Impact  of  your  decision  upon  the 
future  trials,  particularly  those  within  the 
military? 

"RESPECT    weakened" 

Not  only  has  respect  for  the  legal  process 
been  weakened  and  the  critics  of  the  military 
Judicial  system  been  given  support  for  their 
claims  of  command  influence,  the  image  of 
Lieutenant  Calley,  a  man  convicted  of  tiie 
premeditated  murder  of  at  least  21  unarmed 
and  unresisting  people,  as  a  national  hero 
has  been  enhanced,  while  at  the  same  time 
support  has  been  given  to  those  persons  who 
have  so  unjustly  criticized  the  six  loyal  and 
honorable  ofttcers  who  have  done  this  country 
a  great  service  by  fulfllllng  their  duties  as 
Jurors  so  admirably. 

Have  you  considered  those  rhen  In  making 
your  decisions?  The  men  who  since  render- 
ing their  verdict  have  found  themselves  and 
their  famlUes  the  subject  of  vicious  attacks 
upon  their  honor.  Integrity  and  loyalty  to 
this  nation. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  more  appropriate 
for  you  as  the  President  to  have  said  some- 
thing In  their  behalf  and  to  remind  the  na- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  our  legal  system  and 
the  respect  It  should  command. 

I  would  expect  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  man  whom  I  believed  should 
and  would  provide  the  moral  leadership  lor 
this  nation,  would  stand  fully  behind  the 
law  of  this  land  on  a  moral  Issue  which  Is  so 
clear  and  about  which  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise. 

ABHOBRENT    TO    CONSCIENCE 

For  this  nation  to  condone  the  acts  of 
Lieutenant  Calley  is  to  make  us  no  better 
than  our  enemies  and  make  any  pleas  by  this 
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nation  for  the  humane  treatment  of  our  own 
prisoners  meamngless. 

I  truly  regret  having  to  have  written  this 
letter  and  wish  that  no  innocent  person  had 
died  at  Mylal  on  March  16. 1968.  But  Innocent 
people  were  killed  under  circumstances  that 
will  always  remain  abhorrent  to  my  con- 
science. 

While  In  some  respects  what  took  place  at 
Mylal  has  to  be  considered  to  be  a  tragic  day 
m  the  history  of  our  nation,  how  much  more 
tragic  would  It  have  been  for  this  country 
to  have  taken  no  action  against  those  who 
were  responsible. 

That  action  was  taken,  but  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  all  will  be  If  poUtlcal  expediency 
dictates  the  compromise  of  such  a  funda- 
mental moral  principle  as  the  Inherent  un- 
lawfulness of  the  murder  of  innocent  persons, 
making  the  action  and  the  courage  of  six 
honorable  men  who  served  their  country  so 
well  meaningless 


LET  MY  PEOPLE  GO 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or   NEW    YOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ob- 
served the  agonies  of  the  Russian  Jewish 
community  for  some  months  now.  It  is 
such  a  sadly  familiar  tale,  only  with  a 
unique  new  twist  which  can  only  lift  the 
spirits  of  anyone  who  is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  cause  of  human  liberty. 

The  Soviet  regime,  true  to  its  heritage 
of  anti-Semitism,  seeks  to  keep  the  Soviet 
Jewish  community,  3  miUion  strong,  in 
the  silent  grip  of  an  all-pervasive  terror. 

Russia's  Jews,  inheritors  and  victims 
of  one  of  the  most  long-standing,  vicious 
traditions  of  bigotry  in  the  world,  have 
at  last  resolved  to  confront  the  Soviet 
hierarchy  with  the  full  force  of  their 
dedication  to  their  faith  and  determina- 
tion to  live  their  beUefs.  Such  sublime 
courage  has  rarely  been  demonstrated 
before  an  astonished  world  in  our  time. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  world's 
mightiest  depotism  backed  into  a  comer 
by  these  frightened,  yet  stubbornly  cour- 
ageous remnants  of  a  persecuted  people. 
In  spite  of  all  the  assembled  might  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  they  raise  the  ages-old 
cry  of  the  Jew:  "Let  my  people  go." 

And  what  does  the  Soviet  Union  do? 
What  can  it  do?  Whatever  any  tyrant 
confronted  by  resistance  does.  It  deports 
them  to  labor  camps.  It  questions 
whether  protestors  have  full  possession 
of  their  senses. 

How  marvelous.  Just  what  is  needed 
to  show  the  Soviet  Union  up  for  what  it 
really  is — an  apprehensive  despotism 
still  thrashing  about  in  the  throes  of 
medieval  anti-Semitism.  And  the  world 
observes.  And  the  world  understands. 
And  the  world  turns  up  its  nose  in  dis- 
taste at  the  sight  and  soimd  of  a  familiar 
degrading  spectacle. 

Dozens  of  minorities  are  allowed  a  full 
range  of  intellectual,  cultural  and  politi- 
cal expression  in  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
day. Only  the  Jews  are  deprived  of  such 
privileges.  Only  Jews  are  unable  to  print 
prayer  book^— to  bake  unleavened  bread 
on  the  Passover — to  travel  within  the 
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Soviet  Union  unmolested — to  pray  in 
temples — to  freely  express  their  relinous 
preference  tmd  faith.  Only  Jewsf  are 
treated  as  their  ancestors  were  und^  the 
czars — like  lOth-class  citizens.  The]  evi- 
dence of  this  is  damning,  revealing  the 
Constitution  of  the  Soviet  Union  %o  be 
unworthy  of  the  paper  it  is  printed  on. 

"Woe  unto  the  Jew  living  in  Russia," 
was  the  ancient  cry.  History  book4  are 
replete  with  names  of  those  places]  and 
times  representing  so  much  Jewish  lilood 
spilled — for  nothing.  Kishinev  po^om, 
Lodz  ix>grom,  Kiev  pogrom,  Grodna  po- 
grom, Lwow  pogrom.  And  what  is  a  po- 
grom? Why  It  Is  simply  an  orgajilzed 
frenzy  of  violence  and  murder  on  theipart 
of  a  government  against  the  inndcent 
Jewish  population  of  a  given  district — 
that  Is  all  it  is.  j 

And  how  long  did  such  pogroms  go  on? 
Why,  just  for  several  centuries,  at  given 
intervals — that  is  all.  | 

And  who  was  harmed  by  these  terrible 
happenings?  Why,  just  the  Jews — help- 
less Jews — wailing  Jews — praying  Jews — 
people  of  the  Book  and  Covenant^that 
is  all. 

And  has  anything  changed?  Notyiing 
at  all.  Just  the  name  of  the  persecuting 
government.  Instead  of  a  czar  naimed 
Romanoff,  •  It  Is  a  Communist  najmed 
Brezhnev  or  Kosygpn.  And  the  Jewd  are 
still  not  allowed  to  live  and  pray  as  they 
wish.  I 

Only  today  it  is  different.  Today  there 
is  an  Israel  eager  to  welcome  the  perse- 
cuted home.  Today  there  are  those  iwho 
will  not  sit  in  silence  when  they  shjould 
speak  out.  Today  there  are  Jews  jwho 
take  their  cue  from  those  who  would  not 
die  like  animals  in  a  slaughterhousej 

There  has  been  a  Warsaw  ghptto. 
There  has  been  an  Auschwitz.  There*  has 
been  a  1967  war.  Jews  no  longer  climb 
with  alacrity  down  into  the  gu|tter, 
sweeping  off  their  caps  and  bowing  as 
a  despot  passes.  Such  days  are  gone  for- 
ever, whether  the  Moscow  regime  wishes 
to  admit  it  or  not. 

Instead    of    Fagin.    the    name    r« 
"Daysm."  Instead  of  Mendel  BayllssJ 
word  is  "sabra."  Instead  of  satchel,  t\ 
is  a  gim.  And  If  anyone  seeks  to  but 
a  Jew  today,  he  had  better  be  rea( 
flght  in  the  process.  That  is  why  Ri 
Jews  are  ready  to  stand  up  to  this 
somely  powerful  tyranny. 

And  where  is  some  voice  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  U.S.  State  Department? 
Why  is  it  not  heard?  It  would  not  be 
gentlemanly  to  say  anything,  woiUq  It? 
It  would  be  interference  in  internal 
affairs  of  another,  supposedly  frleiidly 
nation,  would  it  not?  Even  though! the 
Soviets  freely  criticize  the  United  Stiates 
for  internal  policies.  ' 

Ironically,  It  Is  the  Jews  who  ar^  in 
the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for  3elf- 
expression  and  individual  liberty  in  j  the 
world  today.  Their  ages-old  cry  echoes 
down  the  corridors  of  history  from; the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  has  sounded  in 
every  age,  against  every  t3n-ant.  It  !has 
survived  despotism  In  a  hundred  lands 
and  a  thousand  autocrats.  And  again{the 
lament  is  heard — "Let  my  people  got" 

Many  calling  themselves  rightebus, 
upright.  God-fearing  human  beings  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  when  that  tearfulfcry 
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has  sounded  at  an  Inconvenient  moment 
for  them.  Today  is  no  exception.  The  VS. 
Government  hears  that  utterance  and 
does  not  listen. 

The  "Voice  of  America"  will  not  even 
broadcast  a  program  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Yiddish  or  Hebrew,  although  mission- 
aries from  Monaco  do  so.  We  subsidize 
broadcsists  in  dozens  of  languages,  but 
not  In  that  of  people  who  have  shown  so 
eloquently  they  seek  to  hear  what  we  say. 
All  they  wish  is  to  know  that  some- 
where— somehow — they  are  heard. 

The  righteous  of  other  times  and  places 
rationalized  their  silence  in  many  ways. 
During  the  Crusades,  it  was  because  Jews 
were  heretics.  In  Eastern  Europe,  it  was 
because  Jews  were  despised  outcasts  im- 
worthy  of  interceding  for.  Jn  the  France 
of  Dreyfus,  It  was  because  the  honor  of 
the  army  was  at  stake.  Under  Hitler,  It 
was  because  of  fear  and  an  imwilllngness 
to  stretch  forth  a  hand  in  simple  himaan 
compassion.  Today,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State  does  not  want  to  utter  a  peep 
because  it  would  be  meddling  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  another  nation.  How 
easily  conscience  is  silenced.  How 
smoothly  the  sounds  of  agony  are  stifled. 

History  has  a  special  brand  of  con- 
tempt for  those  who  have  ears  sind  re- 
fuse to  hear  and  for  those  who  have  eyes 
but  do  not  see.  The  Caesars  are  gone.  The 
Crusaders  have  vanished.  The  Inquisi- 
tion is  but  a  horrid  memory.  Royal  re- 
gimes who  slew  so  many  innocents  have 
gone  the  way  of  all  oppressors.  Yet  the 
Jews  remain  with  us,  and  their  cry  is  the 
same — "Let  My  People  Go."  Their  epic 
poem  of  sorrow  has  an  Infinite  nimiber 
of  stanzas. 

And  the  world  hears.  And  the  world 
does  nothing.  And  the  world  debates 
whether  or  not  Israel  has  a  right  to  use 
a  strait— or  a  canal — or  to  have  some  re- 
lief from  terror  and  murder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  voice  of  conscience 
can  never  be  silenced.  There  is  no  escape 
from  the  cry  of  the  persecuted  by  any 
honorable  man  or  nation.  If  our  Ideals 
mean  anything  to  us,  let  us  heed  it  out 
of  honor,  dignity,  and  simple  human 
compassion.  For  until  that  appeal  is 
stilled  by  humanity's  answer,  there  shall 
be  no  peace  for  any  of  us.  The  test  of 
mankind  Is  the  answer.  If  any,  to  that 
awful,  echoing,  penetrating  cry  quaver- 
ing now  from  Russiar— "Let  My  People 
Go." 


PRESENTATION  TO  THE  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  BY  GEORGE  MEANY 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  AFL-CIO 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PSNKBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIXTS 
Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  Senate  Committee  by  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  is 
worthy  of  Senate  consideration  by  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

It  points  up  the  serious  problems  and 
conditions  in  a  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood presentation. 

I  am  happy  to  make  it  available  to  the 
House: 


AvrU  7,  1971 

SXATXlflNT   BT    OXORGX   MZANT,   PMMDurr  q, 

TH«  APL-CIO 
The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  general  alma  of 
S.  1201— to  extend  the  legislation,  adopted  In 
1969  and  1970,  that  provides  the  President 
and  the  PedersJ  Reserve  Board  with  author- 
ity to  stabilize  the  national  economy. 

This  Is  not  a  new  position  ioi  the  APL- 
CIO.  We  endorsed  the  purposes  of  the  original 
legislation,  when  it  was  pending  before  the 
Congress.  We  support  Its  extension.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  economy  urgently  needs  gov- 
ernment action  to  achieve  full  employment 
and  a  reasonably  stable  price  level. 

Economic  distress  Is  continuing  to  spread. 
Minions  of  workers  are  adversely  affected  by 
unemployment  and  by  production  cutbacks, 
which  reduce  working  hours  and  weekly  pay 
checks.  AU  Americans  are  suffering  from  the 
rapid  rise  of  Uvlng  costs,  which  continue  to 
wash  out  m\ich  of  the  buying  power  of  their 
Incomes. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  the  Adminis- 
tration to  stop  playing  with  misguided 
"game  plans"  and  take  the  necessary  action 
to  restore  the  economy  to  health.  It  Is  time 
for  the  Administration  to  cease  Its  double- 
standard — one  for  workers  and  another  for 
the  banks  and  big  business — and  pursue 
evenhanded,  equitable  policies. 

The  government's  reports  of  the  past  few 
weeks  reveal  that  stagnation  persists  In  most 
parts  of  the  national  economy,  following  the 
general  economic  decline  of  1969-1970.  Let 
me  call  to  your  attention  these  few  bench- 
marks of  economic  stagnation : 

There  were  5  million  unemployed  In  March, 
after  accounting  for  seasonal  changes — up  1.4 
million  from  a  year  ago  and  2.3  mlUlon  from 
January  1969,  when  the  Administration  took 
otBce. 

Substantial  unemployment  has  spread  to 
50  major  Industrial  areas  in  March — from  six 
in  January  1969 — and  to  662  smaller  areas. 

The  cost-of-Uvlng  In  January  and  Feb- 
ruary was  5%  above  a  year  ago  and  11.6% 
more  than  In  the  same  months  of  1969. 

The  buying  power  of  the  weekly  after-tax 
earnings  of  the  average  nonsupervlsory 
worker.  In  January  and  February,  was  hardly 
any  greater  than  a  year  ago,  less  than  In 
the  early  months  of  1969  and  even  below  1965. 

Although  the  Administration  attempted  to 
blame  the  high  unemployment  of  the  Octo- 
ber-December quarter  on  the  effects  of  the 
auto  strike,  the  rebound  of  auto  production 
In  the  January-March  quarter  brought  no 
improvement  in  the  unemployment  situation. 
Approximately  5  million  people  were  un- 
employed in  both  quarters  and  the  nimiber 
of  jobless,  15  weeks  and  more,  has  risen  to 
1.1  million.  Moreover,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment report  for  March  states  that  "full- 
time  employment  was  down  by  190,000  from 
the  last  quarter  of  1970,  mostly  among  adult 
men." 

Yet  the  Administration  persists  in  Its  op- 
timistic rhetoric.  Instead  of  positive  actions 
to  turn  the  economy  around  from  stagnation 
to  sustained  and  rapid  expansion,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  given  the  American  people  a 
diet  of  rosy  predictions  that  have  not  been 
achieved.  Instead  of  directing  its  attention 
and  policies  to  real  problems  In  the  econ- 
omy, the  Administration  has  tried  to  make 
workers  In  general — and  construction  work- 
ers, in  particular — the  scapegoat. 

Chairman  Arthur  Bum.3  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  much  of  the  Administration's  lead- 
ership have  been  engaged  In  the  shocking 
and  blatant  vise  of  a  double  standard.  To 
cover  their  record  of  failure  In  economic 
policy,  with  Its  tragic  consequences  for  mil- 
lions of  American  families,  they  try  to  pin 
the  blame  on  workers,  while  providing  sub- 
sidies and  aid  for  the  baziks  and  big  biisiness. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  these  dou- 
ble standards : 

Since  the  cash  flow  to  corporations  moved 
down  after  mld-1989,  as  a  result  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's engineered  recession — ^follow- 
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IM  a  91%  rise  from  1960— the  Admlnlstra- 
hSi  has  proposed  a  step-up  depreciation, 
Jlhich  would  cut  corporate  taxes  by  $3  bU- 
Uon  to  over  $4  bUllon  a  year  in  the  nert 
few  years.  But  workers'  wage  Increases  to 
offset  the  accelerated  rise  of  living  costs  and 
to  gain  some  improvement  in  buying  power 
are  denounced  as  inflationary. 

When  exports  lag,  whUe  imports  continue 
to  rise,  the  Administration  proposes,  as  It 
did  last  year,  to  provide  business  with  a 
mechanism  to  defer  taxes  on  profits  from 
exports  at  a  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  hundreds 
of  mUllons  of  doUars.  But  when  organized 
isbor  seeks  economic  Justice  for  workers, 
It  Is  attacked  as  exercising  "excessive  market 

In  recent  months,  bllUons  of  American 
doUars  from  wealthy  pec^le  and  corporations 
have  been  transferred  to  other  countries  for 
personal  gain.  The  only  Treasury  response 
(announced  on  April  1)  of  trying  to  bring 
some  of  that  money  home  Is  to  reward  these 
people.  Treasury  will  sell  H.5  bUllon  of  3- 
month  government  notes  to  foreign  branches 
of  American   banks  at  an   Interest  rate  of 

5^^-^ about    1.5    percentage    points    more 

than  for  aimUar  borrowings  in  the  XJB. 
But  workers  are  to'd  they  should  be  re- 
strained in  seeking  wage  Increases,  which  are 
singled  out  as  the  primary  Inflationary  factor. 
When  bank  profits  shoot  up — like  21.9% 
for  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.  and  16.1%  for 
Chase-Manhattan  In  1970 — there  Is  not  even 
a  hint  of  government  guidelines  for  the 
banks.  And  the  New  York  Times  reporU  that 
"the  heads  of  the  nation's  largest  banks — 
which  enjoyed  sharp  Increases  In  profits 
during  the  recession  year  of  1970 — generally 
were  rewarded  with  higher  salaries  last 
year."  No  Administration  spokesmen  admon- 
ished the  bankers  but  workers  are  told  that 
their  wage  Increases  are  supposed  to  be  held 
down. 

Soaring  land  costs  and  financing  charges 
have  resulted  In  sharply  rising  housing  costs 
(see  Appendix).  The  cost  of  financing  on 
PHA  homes  has  risen  306%  In  the  past  20 
years  and  land  costs  have  gone  up  296%, 
while  structure  costs  (which  Include  on-site 
labor)  has  risen  65%.  However,  the  Admln- 
istratlon  tries  to  pin  the  blame  solely  on 
construction  wages  and  attempts  to  institute 
specific  and  immediate  wage  restraints.  It 
offers  only  a  vague  promise  of  some  future 
restraints  on  construction  prices  and  profits 
and  no  mention  at  all  of  the  major  inflation- 
ary pressures  of  soaring  land  and  financing 
costs. 

The  AFL-CIO  rejects  such  lopsided  double 
standards.  They  are  unfair.  They  are  un- 
balanced. They"  are  not  workable. 

Back  In  February  1966,  the  AFL-CIO  Ex- 
ecutive Council  adopted  a  polloy  statement 
which  declared : 

"if  the  President  determines  that  the  alt- 
iiatlon  warrants  extraordinary  overaU  sta- 
bilization measures,  the  AFL-CIO  will  co- 
c^rate  so  long  as  such  restraints  are  equi- 
tably placed  on  all  costs  and  Incomes — 
Including  all  prices,  profits,  dividends,  rents 
and  executive  compensation,  as  weU  as  em- 
ployees' wages  and  salaries.  We  are  prepared 
to  sacriflce  as  much  as  anyone  else,  as  long 
as  anyone  else,  so  long  as  there  Is  equaUty 
cX  sacriflce." 

This  statement  has  been  reiterated  by  the 
constitutional  conventions  of  the  AFL-CIO 
In  1967  and  1969  and  on  numerous  occasions 
by  the  Executive  CouncU. 

Mandatory  government  controls  are  never 
desirable,  but  at  times,  tbey  may  be  nseded. 
If  such  controls  are  deemed  necessary  by  the 
President  and  are  even-handed,  acxoas-tlie- 
bosrd  on  all  costs,  prices,  rents  and  In- 
oomss— including  profits,  dividends.  Interest 
and  executive  compensation,  as  well  as  work- 
ers" wages  and  salaries — they  wovild  be  both 
equitable  and  workable. 

It  Is  our  view  that  one-aided  curbs  on 
workers'  wages,  with  no  efTectlve  restraints 
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on  prices  or  the  incomes  of  other  groups  In 
the  economy,  are  neither  a  balanced  and 
equlUble  stabilization  program  nor  a  work- 
able policy  m  a  free  society. 

It  u  also  our  view  that  government  meas- 
ures to  restrain  wages— or  both  wages  and 
prices — In  one  Industry  or  sector  of  the 
economy  are  also  inequitable  and  iinwork- 
able.  In  this  conqilex,  interdependent  and 
huge  American  economy.  It  la  not  possible  to 
single  out  one  industry  or  sector,  In  the  hope 
of  curbing  price  presstires.  when  all  other 
parts  of  «ie  economy  are  free  of  similar  re- 
straints. 

How  can  the  government.  In  (ood  con- 
science, apply  wage  restraints  on  workers  In 
one  Industry — to  single  out  one  group  of 
workers — when  the  prices  of  the  food,  cloth- 
ing and  other  goods  and  services  they  buy 
are  free  to  move  up?  Such  a  measure  smacks 
of  punltU'e  action,  rather  than  a  stabiliza- 
tion p<4icy. 

Moreover,  how  can  the  government  hope  to 
stabilize  prices  in  one  industry,  alone— such 
as  construction — when  that  Industry  de- 
pends on  materials  and  services  It  buys  firom 
other  industries,  whose  prices  are  free  to 
rise?  It  Just  can't  be  done. 

On  AprU  1,  only  a  few  days  after  tbe  Presi- 
dent's Executive  Order  "Providing  far  the 
StabUlzation  of  Wages  uid  Prices  In  the 
ConstrucUon  Industry,"  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment reported  that  wholesale  prices  at  build- 
ing materials  shot  up  in  March. 

"Most  of  the  advance  for  industrial  com- 
modities in  March  was  due  to  price  increases 
for  commodities  used  in  construction,"  the 
Labor  Department  report  stated.  "Lumber 
and  wood  products  rose  sharply  again.  .  .  . 
Almost  all  non-metallic  mineral  buUding 
materials  were  higher  In  price,  with  particu- 
larly large  gains  registered  for  asphalt  roofing 
and  concrete  ingredients." 

The  costs  and  prices  of  the  construction 
industry  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  price 
pressures  In  the  rest  of  the  economy.  The 
jtflces  of  no  Industry  can  be  Ifiolated,  for  very 
loxig,  from  the  pressures  on  the  prices  al  the 
materials  and  services  It  requires. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Conomlttee  of  the  Congreec  Indicated  reoog- 
nltlon  of  the  inter -de]>endence  of  the  econ- 
omy's various  industries  and  sectors,  when 
It  declared :  "If  a  freeze  is  imposed,  It  should 
be  general.  A  freeee  should  not  be  Imposed 
on  only  one  Industry,  nor  should  It  be  ap- 
plied to  wages  without  also  being  appUed  to 
other  costs  or  prioee." 

A  basic  prerequisite  for  a  genuine  stabiliza- 
tion program,  in  our  view.  Is  that  it  must 
be  across-the-board,  equitable  and  even- 
handed. 

For  that  reason,  we  endorse  the  bill's  ex- 
tenslMi  o*  the  standby  authority  "to  stabilize 
prices,  rents,  wages  and  salaries,"  with  provi- 
sion for  "such  adjustments  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  tw  prevent  gross  Inequities." 

We  beUeve  the  Congress  must  ouUke  It 
abundantly  clear  that  this  authority  Is  for 
overall,  across-the-board  and  even-handed 
coeasures,  rather  than  for  singling  out  one 
Industry  or  one  group  of  workers.  In  addi- 
tion. In  the  event  that  across-the-board 
economic  controls  are  Imposed,  the  Con- 
gress should  Immediately  adopt  an  accom- 
panying tax  mechanism  on  profits,  dividends 
and  capital  gains  to  asetire  genuine,  over- 
all and  equitable  stabilization.  A  balanced, 
fair  and  workable  stabilization  program  must 
Include  overall  restraints  on  all  costs,  prices 
and  Incomes — Including  profits,  dividends, 
and  capital  gains — as  well  as  wages,  salaries 
and  rents. 

The  AFL-OIO  endorses  the  bUlls  proposed 
extension  of  authority  to  the  President  to 
establish  selective  credit  controls.  Such  se- 
lective credit  controls  and  Interest-rate  ceU- 
Ingi  were  urgently  needed  in  1969  and  most 
of  1970 — to  curb  the  Inflationary  extension 
of  credit  for  land  spectilatlon,  business  mer- 
gers, conglomerate  take-oven,  gambling  oasl- 
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no6  and  Investments  In  foreign  subsidiaries, 
while  providing  increased  credit  for  bousing, 
community  facilities  and  the  regular  opera- 
tions of  business.  Selective  credit  controls 
will  become  urgently  needed,  in  the  noonths 
ahead.  If  the  Administration  does  what  It 
talks  about — pursues  expansionary  meas- 
ures to  nn^ldly  Uft  the  economy. 

The  AFL-CIO  also  endorses  the  bill's  pro- 
vision fOr  variable  bank  reserve  requirements 
In  order  to  aUocate  the  flow  of  bank  credit  to 
where  it  is  most  needed,  while  restraining 
the  extension  of  credit  for  low-prlorlty 
purposes. 

We  recommend  that  the  Committee  exam- 
ine the  Federal  Reserve's  operation  of  this 
provision,  within  a  year  of  its  enactment. 
Moreover,  we  repeat  our  request  that  the 
Congress  engage  In  a  detailed  study  of  the 
structure  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Beeerve 
system,  as  the  basis  tot  a  thorotigh  reform 
of  this  key  economic  agency  of  the  federal 
government. 

In  addition  to  authority  for  stahUizatlon 
measures,  America  now  needs  expansionary 
economic  policies  to  achieve  £ind  sustain  full 
employment.  The  needed  rise  in  output  will. 
In  Itself,  reduce  Inflationary  pressures  by 
boosting  productive  efficiency  and  easing  the 
presstires  on  unit  costs  and  prices.  Moreover, 
such  immediate  measures  to  Uft  the  economy 
out  of  its  present  stagnatitm  would  create 
Jobs  for  the  mllUons  of  unemployed  and 
underemployed,  restoring  oonfldenoe  and 
health  to  the  economic  foundation  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

In  siun.  then,  this  Is  the  posttloa  of  the 
AFL-CIO: 

We  want  Inflation  ended.  We  want  full 
employment  restored.  We  are  prepared  to 
sacriflce  to  meet  these  goals — as  much  as 
anyone  else,  for  as  long  as  anyone  else.  But 
we  will  not  be  the  scapegoat  for  the  economic 
mess  created  by  this  AdmlnlBtratlon's  Ul- 
concetved  "game  plan." 

APPENDIX  I 

INCREASES  IN  COSTS,  FHA  HOUSES,  1949-68 


1949       1989 


Percent 

inCTMU 


Lsnd          $1,144  J4, 525  296 

Stnieiur. 7,176  Il.RO  65 

Finantini 520  2.370  MS 

0»»rhea3  and  profit- .    1,560  2,800  79 

Sties  price 10,400    21.545  107 

Monthly  moftgig*  piyroent 55.15    168.00  205 

Cost  of  structure  per  square  foot'.      9.44      13.88  44 

1  Excluding  land,  the  average  number  ol  square  feet  of  the 
structure  Increased  from  980  in  1949  to  1,226  in  1969. 
Source:  Journal  of  Homebuilding,  June  1970,  p.  31. 

Note. — ^In  the  20  years,  1949-1969,  the  size 
of  the  structure  Increased  and  the  cost  of 
the  structure — materials  plus  on-site  labor — 
rose  65%,  while  the  cost  pf  overhead  and 
profit  went  up  79%.  But  the  major  Inflation- 
ary cost  Increases,  by  far,  were  the  cost  of 
land  which  rose  2967^  and  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing which  soared  358%.  These  cost  Increases 
In  combination,  resulted  In  a  107%  rise  In 
the  sales  price.  The  additional  costs  to  the 
homebuyer  of  closing  fees  and  charges,  which 
are  not  examined  here,  probably  rose  by  a 
somewhat  similar  percentage  or  more. 

Moreover,  the  homeowner's  monthly  mort- 
gage payments  Jumped  205^ — nearly  double 
the  107%  rise  In  the  sales  price  of  the  FHA 
house.  This  resulted  from  the  additional  im- 
pact on  the  homeowner  of  the  sharp  rise  ctf 
mortgage  Interest  rates — from  an  effective 
rate  of  4.34%  on  FHA  new  home  mortgages  In 
1949  to  an  ^ectlve  rate  of  8.19%   in   1969. 

Essentially  as  a  result  of  the  Inflationary 
increases  of  land  costs  and  financing  charges 
to  the  homeowner,  as  well  as  the  developer 
and  builder,  the  price  of  the  FHA  home 
more  than  doubled,  between  1940  and  1969. 
while  monthly  payments  on  the  mortgage 
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more  than  tripled.  The  206%  rl«e  l<i  the 
homeowner's  monthly  mortgage  paytents 
was  almoct  four  times  greater  than  th^  64% 
Increase  in  the  overall  cost-of-living,  as 
measured  by  the  Consumer  Prtoe  Izulfz. 

APPENDIX  II 

CHANGES    IN    BUILDING   COSTS.   SINGLE-FAMILY 
1949-69 

|ln  perMnt) 


1949 


Structure - 70 

On-«it«labor -  33 

Materials 36 

Land.. U 

Overhead  ind  proM 1^ 

FInanelniU - - * 

Average  aales  price J9,780 


HOUSE 


1969 


56 


18 
38 

ll 
13 
10 

(20,&34 


Source:  National  Association  of  Home  Builders  E(  unnnnics 
Depsrtment.  Congresilonal  Record,  Oct.  ?9,  1969,  p.  f9ll3. 

NoTX. — This  breakdown  of  building!  costs 
Is  slightly  different  from  the  PHA.  Set.  203, 
houses  examined  in  Appendix  I,  but  the 
changes  in  cost  components  are  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same. 

In  the  20  years,  1949-1969,  the  average  sales 
price  of  this  typical  house  incr«ased  110%. 
But  the  total  wages  and  fringe  benefits  of 
on-alte  construction  workers  fell  frot4  33% 
of  the  price  of  the  house  to  18%  and  the 
cost  of  materials  increased  from  36%  tq  38%. 

The  major  inflationary  Increases  wer*  land 
costs  which  rose  from  11%  of  the  pnce  to 
21%  and  the  cost  of  financing  to  the  nevel- 
oper  and  builder,  which  increased  from  6% 
to  10%  of  the  price.  j 

On  top  of  the  110%  rise  In  the  sales  price, 
the  homebuyer  also  paid  the  sharply  In- 
creasing closing  costs,  which  include  a  Variety 
of  fees,  charges  and  taxes.  In  addition.  Inter- 
est rates  on  home-mortgages  approximately 
doubled  from  1949  to  1969.  As  a  result,  the 
homeowner's  monthly  payments  on  principal 
and  Interest  charges  of  the  mortgage  approx- 
imately tripled.  j 

This  process  of  compounding  cost  anq  price 
increases  has  priced  most  families  out  pt  the 
market  for  new  bouses.  Since  a  similar  proc- 
ess has  affected  costs  and  rents  of  apartment 
imits,  most  families  have  also  been  pT\ce<i 
out  of  the  market  for  new  apartment*.  The 
result  has  been  a  growing  housing  shortage 
In  a  period  of  serious  urban  problems  , 
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MIKE    VANDEVEEGAETE    OF 

MING  WINS  FOURTH  PLACf:  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  "ABILITY  COU^S" 
CXDNTEST 


HON.  TEND  RONCALIO 

or    WTOMZNO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  ll  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  today  t^  the 
accomplishment  of  a  gifted  yoimg"  man 
from  Wyoming,  Mr.  Mike  VandeVee- 
gaete.  Mike  is  a  17-year-old  high  achool 
student  In  Powell  and  this  week  hfc  has 
been  awarded  fourth  place  in  the  national 
"Ability  Counts"  contest.  i 

The  Community  Survey  Contest^pon- 
sored  by  the  President's  and  the  oiover- 
nors'  Committees  on  Employment  (^t  the 
Handicapped,  was  open  to  thousands  of 
Junior  and  senior  high  school  students 
in  47  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands , 
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The  theme  of  the  essay  competition 
was  "Employment  of  the  Handicapped: 
Community  Attitudes."  Its  objective  was 
to  instill  in  young  Americans  a  positive 
attitude  toward  their  handicapped  peers 
and  to  focus  national  attention  on  the 
capabilities,  potential,  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  handicapped. 

Prize  money  for  the  contest  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans, whom  this  House  has  recently  hon- 
ored. The  presentation  of  awards  will 
take  place  on  April  15  at  the  Washington 
Hilton  Hotel  during  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped. 

Mike  VandeVeegaete  submitted  a  sen- 
sitive account  of  the  problems  faced  by 
the  liandicapped  in  a  small  town  and  the 
encouraging  report  tliat  Powell.  Wyo.,  is 
making  strides  in  improving  the  future 
of  the  young,  disabled  person.  I  ask  you 
to  share  his  insights  by  submitting  for 
the  Record  his  award-winning  essay: 
Emflotmxnt  or  thx  Handicapped:  Ooaucu- 

NZTT  ATTITUSXS 

(By  Mike  VandeVeegaete) 

My  home  community,  with  a  population  of 
under  6,000,  regards  Its  39  handicapped  res- 
idents as  small  town  curiosities.  The  35  are 
amputees,  blind,  paraplegics,  or  mentally  de- 
fective. Also  most  are  receiving  welfare,  vet- 
eran's disability  pensions,  or  social  security. 

I  interviewed  44  businessmen  in  town  who 
said  they  would  not  hire  any  handicapped. 
Since  most  of  them  manage  their  own  stores, 
and  employ  at  the  most  five  people,  there 
simply  aren't  any  opportunities  for  anybody. 
The  businessmen  made  It  plain,  also,  that 
they  would  consider  college  students  first. 
Even  the  managers  of  the  11  branches  of 
the  national  chain  stores  here  told  me  that 
while  their  nation-wide  company  policy  was 
nondiscrimination  against  the  handicapped, 
the  chance  of  any  handicapped  persons  get- 
ting on  with  the  local  branch  was  zero  be- 
cause there  were  no  vacancies. 

The  only  handicapped  employed  in  town 
were  at  the  grain  elevator  (seasonal) ,  the 
police  station  and  the  city  school  system. 
The  foreman  of  the  grain  elevator  said  he 
hired  the  handicapped  not  becatise  he  felt 
obligated  to,  but  because  he  felt  they  were 
Just  as  qualified  as  regulars.  "I  feel  they 
are  more  conscientious  of  their  job  than 
others  and  are  usually  exceptional  work- 
ers."  The  work  Is  dirty,  especially  during  har- 
vest but  those  handicapped  men  stick  with 
It  until  the  crop  is  in.  The  summer  I  worked 
at  the  elevator,  I  saw  four  amputees  with 
artificial  limbs,  whose  duties  were  to  push 
the  grain  Into  augers.  Another  permanently 
employed  handicapped  person  I  interviewed 
was  a  lovely  young  woman  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  who  is  a  dispatcher  at  the  lo- 
cal police  station.  P'inally,  there  are  three 
teachers  In  the  city  school  system  who  have 
permanent  employment. 

Most  of  the  unemployed  handicapped  In 
town  are  over  40,  natives,  and  have  their 
roots  here.  They  prefer  to  stay  here  close  to 
their  families  and  friends,  and  survive  on 
some  sort  of  welfare  or  dlsabUlty  benefits. 
They  don't  want  to  break  away  and  go  to  a 
large  city,  where  they  could  no  doubt  find 
work.  Yet  many  of  them  are  very  bitter  about 
the  community  and  feel  that  the  town  has 
no  Interest  In  them.  They  certainly  carry  a 
lonely,  heavy  burden,  and  for  many  the  only 
place  where  they  can  find  company  and  con- 
solation Is  a  bar.  I  observed  two  local  bars 
and  Interviewed  the  bartenders  to  see  if 
handicapped  people  frequented  their  estab- 
lishments. They  did,  but  they  did  not  come 
to  buy:  they  came  to  the  bars  to  be  with 
people  who  would  accept  them.  I  also  inter- 
viewed a  fifty-year  old  man  in  the  bar,  with 
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an  artificial  leg  and  three  fingers  on  his  right 
hand  missing.  I  asked  him  what  life  was  like 
for  the  handicapped.  He  looked  at  me  and 
bitterly  replied,  "Life  for  us  here?  We,  great 
or  otherwise,  can  go  to  heU  as  far  ae  this 
town  Is  concerned."  I  have  seen  this  same 
man  followed  by  teen-agers  who  were  mock- 
ing him,  and  following  him  down  the  street, 
further  making  his  life  a  hell. 

Except  for  some  church  groups  and  peo- 
ple at  these  bars,  the  local  population  stares, 
looks  the  other  way,  or  Indulges  In  teasing 
and  even  harassing  the  handicapped. 

For  the  young  handicapped,  the  future 
looks  more  encouraging.  The  high  school  has 
two  fecial  programs  for  the  handicapped 
and  mentally  retarded.  Some  are  sent  to  re- 
habilitation centers  where  they  can  be  eval- 
uated and  trained,  or  re-tralned  so  they  may 
lead  productive  lives  and  make  personal 
achievements.  Yet,  once  they've  had  training 
and  are  ready  to  be  employed,  they  seldom 
come  back  here  because  there  are  almost  no 
opportunities  In  comparison  with  the  metro- 
politan areas.  Also,  In  the  larger  cities,  these 
handicapped  individuals  can  associate  with 
others  like  themselves.  Their  lives  can  and 
do  have  meaning,  beyond  waiting  for  the 
undertaker  to  pvUl  up  at  the  door. 

The  story  of  older  handicapped  persons  in 
my  town  has  few  bright  spots.  Yet  It  must 
be  similar  to  that  of  many  handicapped  per- 
sons in  thous€tnds  of  small  towns  over  tlae 
country.  The  futtixe  for  the  younger  people 
Is  promising,  as  the  ocunmunity,  looking  on 
the  waste  It  has  allowed  or  even  contributed 
to  In  the  case  of  the  older  people,  now  be- 
comes aware  of  the  tirgency  of  their  prob- 
lems and  their  efficiency  as  workers.  The 
change  Is  slow  but  Inevitable,  that  handi- 
capped people  will  one  day  gain  a  productive 
place  in  small  town  society. 


F-14  COSTS  RISE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  press  reports  today,  there  is  now 
another  big  question  mark  hanging  over 
the  Navy's  proposed  swingwing  F-14 
fighter.  The  crash  of  the  test  version  of 
the  F-14  raised  questions  about  whether 
this  aircraft  will  be  able  to  perform  well 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
missions  projected  for  it.  Now  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  cost  of  developing  and 
producing  the  plane  is  going  up  by  an  as 
yet  uncertain  amount  and  that  the  con- 
tracts for  the  plane  will  have  to  be  re- 
negotiated to  reflect  these  Increased  costs 
in  the  months  ahead. 

Despite  these  ominous  question  marks, 
the  Congress  is  being  asked  to  make  a 
commitment  to  purchase  another  48  pro- 
duction copies  of  this  airplane  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  In  my  judgment,  the  Federal 
Government  should  impose  a  "fly  before 
you  buy"  rule  on  development  of  this  air- 
craft from  here  on  out  by  withdrawing 
requests  for  any  further  funds  from  Con- 
gress for  purchase  of  these  planes  until  -t 
has  been  thoroughly  and  successfully 
tested  in  flight  and  the  costs  of  produc- 
ing it  are  precisely  known.  I  hope  such  a 
decision  is  reflected  in  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  action  on  this  project. 

An  article  by  Michael  Getler  from  to- 
day's Washington  Post  reporting  the  in- 
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creased  cost  estimates  on  the  F-14  fol- 
lows: 

$700  Mn-LioN  Cost  Overrun  Seen  on  New 
Navy    Swing-Wdjg   Jet 
(By  Michael  Getler) 

Rising  costs  on  the  swlng-wlng  P-14  fight- 
er, the  single  largest  new  Navy  program,  are 
expected  to  push  the  price  tag  per  plane  up 
at  least  $1  million  above  the  $11.5  million 
cost  esUmated  by  Navy  officials  early  In  De- 
cember. 

Spread  over  some  720  P-I4s  the  Navy  Is 
planning  to  buy  over  the  next  several  years, 
the  cost  Increase  could  add  more  than  9700 
million  to  the  project,  pushing  the  total  cost 
to  about  $9  billion. 

The  Navy  Is  now  looking  Into  renegotiat- 
ing its  contract  with  Gruniman,  the  plane's 
manufacttirer.  because  of  a  reported  financial 
squeeze  on  the  Bethpage,  N.Y.,  company. 

Congressional,  Pentagon  and  other  admin- 
istration sources  say  Grumman's  position  Is 
comparable  in  some  ways  to  what  brought 
the  Locltheed  .'Aircraft  Corp.  to  the  brink  of 
financial  disaster  over  the  Air  Force  0-5A  Jet 
transport  contract. 

These  officials  add,  however,  that  the 
Grumman  problem  Is  not  nearly  as  severe  as 
Lockheed's.  But  It  does  Involve  a  fixed-price 
contract  for  a  huge,  top-prlorlty  defense  pro- 
gram which,  if  fully  enforced  by  the  govern- 
ment could  cause  serious  financial  troubles 
fnr  Grumman  or  prevent  the  Navy  from  get- 
ting the  planes  it  says  it  needs. 

In  his  annual  defense  posture  statement 
March  9,  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird 
noted  that  the  F-14  contract  was  let  before 
the  Nixon  administration  took  office  and 
that  the  agreement  "does  not  have  some  of 
the  features  we  now  believe  necessary  for 
good  management  control." 

A  Grumman  spokesman  said  yesterday  It 
would  be  inappropriate  for  the  company  to 
comment  while  the  Navy  Is  still  studying 
the  situation. 

Government  officials  close  to  the  project 
say  It  Is  virtually  certain  that  the  contract 
will  have  to  be  rewritten. 

These  officials  say  the  Navy  is  now  com- 
pleting a  proposal  for  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  David  Packard  and  for  Congress  to 
deal  with  Gnunman's  money  problem  and 
with  a  six-month  delay  In  the  project  caused 
by  the  crash  Dec.  30  of  the  first  test  aircraft 
during  Its  second  flight. 

Though  no  final  estimate  on  the  exact 
cost  increase  has  been  made,  these  officials 
say  that  "at  least  $1  million  per  plane  Is  a 
reasonable  estimate," 

Only  part  of  the  anticipated  cost  increase 
IB  said  to  be  because  of  mechanical  changes 
growing  out  of  the  crash.  The  general  busl- 
a«S6  crimch  that  has  hit  several  aerospace 
inns  in  recent  years  has  hit  Grumman  as 
well.  Less  new  business  In  the  plant  than 
w«  anticipated  at  the  time  of  the  contract 
bidding  in  1968  is  said  to  have  forced  up  gen- 
era overhead  costs.  Inflation  has  also  played 
'major  factor  in  the  expected  price  Increase. 

Grumman  won  the  F-14  contract  on  Jan. 
IS.  1969,  in  the  last  week  of  the  Johnson 
Jdmlnlstratlon  after  a  tough  competitive 
battle  with  McDonnell  Douglas.  The  bidding 
w«s  another  factor  that  some  project  sources 
b«Ueve  may  have  forced  Grumman's  price 
too  tow. 

Defense  officials  remain  generally  optl- 
lataUc  that  the  craft,  despite  Is  cost  troubles 
>M  the  crash,  wUl  perform  well,  protecting 
uA  aircraft  carriers  and  repeUlng  enemy 
aghters.  The  pUne  is  meant  to  replace  the 
WZ.  ^^y  successful,  but  aging,  fleet  of 
'■*  Phantom  fighters. 

?^°*«  Department  officials,  brieflng 
™*«inen  on  the  new  military  budget  Jan. 
«.  reported  the  total  P-14  request  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  Including  further  devel- 
^ment  work  plus  production,  as  $935  mll- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  project  sources  say  the  actual  total 
Is  $1,035  billion.  An  additional  $100  million, 
they  explain,  is  being  spent  by  the  Navy  as 
its  pdrtlon  of  Joint  development  work  with 
the  Air  Force  on  a  new  Jet  engine  to  power 
later  models  of  the  F-14.  as  well  as  the  Air 
Force's  new  F-15  fighter. 

The  Navy  is  considering  buying  fewer 
than  the  48  planes  It  planned  to  buy  this 
year  to  keep  within  its  budget,  and  also  re- 
ducing the  number  of  the  F-14  "A"  version, 
the  first  model  scheduled  to  be  produced. 
This  version  uses  the  Jet  engines  originally 
developed  for  the  Ul-fated  F-lll  or  TFX. 
The  Navy  had  plarmed  to  buy  67  F-14As  and 
the  rest  "B"  versions  with  the  new  engine. 

Project  sources  also  say  that  the  Navy's 
initial  response  to  the  Dec.  30  crash  was 
overly  optimistic  about  its  impact  on  the 
schedule. 

The  cause  of  the  crash  was  quickly  deter- 
mined and  officials  say  the  solution  Is  in 
hand.  Nevertheless,  the  F-14's  entrj-  into 
service  Is  now  expected  to  be  delayed  about 
six  months  beyond  the  April  1973  date  which 
the  Navy  originally  said  it  could  stick  to. 
Plight  tesUng  with  the  second  test  aircraft 
is  expected  to  resume  shortly. 
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INDIA:  DRIFTING  TOWARD  CHAOS 


LAND  FOR  DNALASKA,  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
members  of  Congress  know,  well  over  90 
percent  of  the  State  of  Alaska  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Many  Fed- 
eral locations  have  been  used  in  the  past, 
particularly  during  World  War  n,  and 
have  since  been  abandoned.  The  naval 
base  at  Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska,  is  such  a 
location.  The  city  of  Unalaska  has  pre- 
pared a  proposal  for  annexation  and  use 
of  this  land,  and  the  agreement  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  necessary  to 
make  this  proposal  a  reality: 

HotJSE  Joint  RKSOLtrnoN  No.  18 

Relating  to  the  former  Naval  Baae  at 

Dutch  Harbor 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  AUuka: 

Whereas  the  City  of  Unalaaka  has  annexed 
all  of  an  area  which  encompasses  the  former 
Naval  Base  at  Dutch  Harbor;  and 

Whereas  the  City  of  Unalaska  has  had 
prepared  a  preliminary  development  plan  for 
Dutch  Harbor  and  Is  now  in  the  process  of 
obtaining  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  de- 
velopment plan  for  the  same  area;  and 

Whereas  the  large  area  of  Dutch  Harbor 
which  Is  still  imder  Naval  Reserve  and  that 
which  Is  leased  to  private  enterprise  presents 
a  hindrance  to  the  comprehensive  develop- 
ment plan  of  ^e  city  and  to  the  eoonomlc 
progress  of  the  wbole  area; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  respectfully  requested  to  reconsider 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  former  Naval 
Base  of  Dutch  Harbor  tinder  reserve;  a^riri 
be  It 

Fiurther  resolved  that  the  Alaska  delega- 
tion In  Congress  Is  respectfully  requested  to 
cooperate  in  bringing  about  the  change  In 
the  status  of  the  Dutch  Harbor  base. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shaU  be  sent 
to  the  Honorable  Melvln  Laird,  Secretary  of 
Defense;  the  Honorable  John  H.  Chafee, 
Secretary  of  the  Nary;  and  the  Honorable 
Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Mike  Gravel, 
U.  S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable  mck 
Beglch,  U.  S.  Representative,  members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  In  Oongreas. 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OP  koseonBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BOT.TiINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  native 
of  India,  Arabinda  Ghosh,  sees  India  as 
drifting  toward  chaos  in  his  provocative 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
April  5.  The  article  follows: 

India:  Dkittino  Towakd  Chaos 
(By  Arabinda  Ghosh) 

Tbue  Is  running  dangeroiisly  abort  In 
India. 

The  Naxallte  terrorism  in  West  Bengal  Is 
spreading  fast  in  Bihar,  Andhra  and  Orlssa. 
and  If  unabated,  will  engtilf  the  major  part 
of  India  soon.  Unemployment  Is  more  than 
16  million,  and  the  educated  luiemployed  are 
the  powder  kegs.  There  are  63,000  engineers 
waiting  for  jobs,  countless  arts  and  science 
graduates  are  pouring  Into  the  job  market 
when  there  is  no  work. 

In  the  fifties  and  early  sixties  the  frus- 
trated  youtii  turned  toward  the  leftist  parties 
that  more  or  less  talked  of  capturing  power 
by  parliamentary  means  or  at  least  through 
non-violent  ways.  Today  the  frustrated  youth 
has  In  his  hand  the  little  red  book  of  Chair- 
man Mao  and  Is  convinced  that  the  power 
will  be  wrested  only  by  \islng  pipe-guns  and 
home-made  bombs.  And  his  action  is  attract- 
ing others  to  join  In  the  act. 

AORICTTLTCTKAI,    PSOBLXMS 

The  "green  revolution"  has  given  India 
only  a  bi-eather.  First,  only  the  "wheat  revo- 
lution" has  taken  place  in  India,  and  mainly 
In  East  Punjab,  which  was  already  more  ad- 
vanced In  agricultural  productivity  than  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Second,  the  "miracle" 
rice  has  touched  only  a  fringe  of  rice  cultiva- 
tion and  has  barely  taken  root  In  the  rice 
fields  of  West  Bengal,  Orlssa  and  other  major 
rice-growing  areas.  Since  wheat  accounts  for 
only  15%  of  the  total  acreage  in  foodgralns 
and  rice  81%,  the  latter  is  more  Important. 
Third,  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  green  revolution 
can  continue  the  increase  in  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity without  ftmdamental  changes  In 
land  tenure,  fertillaer  supplies,  credit  policy 
and  price  incentives,  among  others.  Finally, 
the  weather  has  been  unusually  good  for 
three  consecutive  years.  There  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  the  spell  will  not  break  soon,  and 
there  Is  no  guarantee  that  without  the  funda- 
mental changes  In  agricultural  methods  and 
organizations  the  miracle  seed  will  sustain 
the  green  revolution. 

In  other  areas  the  picture  is  dismal.  Indus- 
trial production  has  fallen  from  last  year  by 
3.5%.  In  exports,  the  Increase  caused  by  the 
1966  devaluation  of  the  rupee  has  leveled  off, 
as  evidenced  In  a  2%  increase  of  exports  In 
1969.  General  prices  have  gone  up  sharply, 
scoring  a  6.8%  increase  In  the  wholesale  price 
index  from  last  year.  The  national  income 
rose  by  only  2.2%  In  1969  at  1960-1961  prices. 
With  a  poptilation  growth  of  2.4%  per  year 
the  per  capita  real  Income  already  among  the 
lowest  in  the  world,  has  gone  down  during 
this  planning  decade. 

India's  present  economic  policy  Is  mislead- 
ing and  retrogressive.  In  the  name  of  control- 
ling monopolies,  expansion  has  been  denied 
to  big  industrial  houses  while  few  new  In- 
vestments have  taken  place  in  small  and 
medium-scale  firms.  In  an  underdeveloi>ed 
country  like  India,  where  the  Industrial 
sector  Is  too  small  to  break  the  agricultural 
stronghold  of  the  economy,  the  big  companies 
run  by  the  large  Industrial  hotises  are  the 
only  ones  equipped  for  financing  and  under- 
taking technical  development,  product  In- 
novation and  new  industrial  ventures.  They 
are  the  only  ones  In  the  private  sector  that 
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are  big  enough  to  enBure  economies  ( it  scale 
and  continual  expansion  leading  to  t  le  cre- 
ation of  new  employment  and  mote  sup- 
plies In  the  market. 

The  InclBclency  and  slu^glshneea  of  the 
small-  and  medlom-scale  oompanles  bad  al- 
ready been  wltne86«d  dulrng  the  Second  Five 
Tear  Plan  period  (1956-I9fll) ,  when  s<»  much 
falae  hc^ie  was  pinned  on  these  companlee  for 
the  creation  of  rural  employment  a:^  con- 
sumer supplies.  The  present  poUcy  of  Reliance 
on  medium-scale  companies  for  new  J^ba  and 
expanaloh  of  production  will  only  wot|«n  the 
cunent  slfaatlon  of  large-scale  tmetnploy- 
mcnt  and  soaring  prices.  If  Japan  kad  re- 
stricted the  growth  of  Mltaul.  Mitsubishi, 
Pujl.  Nissan,  and  other  Industrial  houees, 
what  would  Japan's  employment  aOd  eoo- 
Bomlc  growth  be  today?  Indian  tinetaploy- 
ment  Is  mounting  because  the  big  companies 
are  barred  from  expansion  and  th4  anall 
eooapaniee  are  limited  to  employment!  poten- 
tial. 

Not  that  the  goverMnent-controlle»|  entef- 
prtees  are  doing  well.  Of  the  85  publlo-scetor 
ooncems,  which  enjoy  a  total  Inveetqient  at 
S9  blUlon  nipeee,  73  running  concerns  showed 
a  Bet  loes  of  3.8  billion  rupees  dtuinc  1968- 
1969  despite  government  patrona^  and 
monopolistic  snpremacy. 

The  oourse  Prime  liilnlster  Indira  Candbl 
Ix  following  now,  nattonallzatlon  by  tuts  and 
starts,  will  dull  the  growth  potnts  of  the 
economy  and  strangle  the  private  sector  slow- 
ly. If  she  followa  the  process  of  wlloleeale 
natlooaUzatlon.  the  economy  will  stttgnate, 
as  happened  In  socialist  Arab  oountrtes  like 
Syria  and  Iraq.  Egypt  has  been  savod  from 
chaoB  by  thoae  groups  at  Western-trained 
economists  who  have  persuaded  the  regime  to 
allow  for  private  Initiatives  and  less  bureau- 
cratic strongholds.  The  extreme  example  Is 
neighboring  Burma,  where  the  Burmtee  way 
of  socialism  has  wiped  out  the  once-flpurlsh- 
Ing  export  trade  In  rice  and  tlmbes.  along 
with  any  hope  erf  economic  growth. 

WKiLX  IN  KnrrA  ...         i 

President  Jomo  Kenyatta  of  Kenya  wants 
the  AAlan  shopkeepers  and  bustnees  concerns 
In  Kenya  either  to  trtuisform  Uxto  Western 
corporations  or  to  leave  the  country  ontlrely. 
This  U  the  general  p^cboals  now  prtralllng 
amoBg  the  rulers  of  most  underdeveloped 
countries.  If  the  private  sector  Is  to  stay,  let 
It  b«  big  corporations.  But  they  (or^t  that 
It  took  many  years  In  tlie  Western  oountrles 
to  transform  the  majority  of  the  entrefw*- 
neurlal  corporations  into  matiire  oprpora- 
tlons.  I 

It  took  more  than  60  years  In  the  U5.  to 
evolve  the  process  of  separation  oif  ownership 
of  capital  and  the  management  of  business, 
the  public  partlclpatloa  In  the  stock  market 
and  the  education  of  the  proferalonal  manag- 
ers. These  things  are  simply  not  available 
In  underdeveloped  countries.  To  hasten  the 
maturing  of  corporations  the  moat  Impor- 
tant need  Is  the  structural  change  in  the 
stock  market,  so  that  many  peopia  may  par- 
ticipate, and  holdings  by  founding  families 
may  change  hands,  leaduig  to  eollectlve  de- 
cision-makings by  professional  ro&nage- 
ment. 

But  the  btock  markets  lu  these  countrlea 
are  always  subject  and  prone  to  ab«s«B.  So 
instead  of  creating  any  oongenlal  condition 
for  corporation  growth.  Just  to  tell  tlje  Asian 
businessman  of  Kenya  to  transfom  or  to 
pack,  most  of  them  will  be  forced  to  pack, 
leading  to  a  sharp  increase  In  unemptoyment 
and  a  severe  drop  In  production. 

The  same  trend  of  thought  Is  prtvalling 
lu  India  today.  Since  most  of  the  l^ig  cor- 
porations in  the  private  sector  arei  entre- 
preneurial corporations,  to  prevent  chem 
from  expansion  In  the  name  of  curtailment 
of  monopcdles  will  stifle  the  growth  of  the 
entire  corpwrate  sector.  The  latest  d4cree  by 
the  central  government  denying  licenses  to 
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28  of  the  largest  industrial  houses  for  ex- 
pansion of  production  facilities  is  a  case  In 
point.  While  the  government-owned  mam- 
moth Hindustan  Steel  Ltd.  showed  a  loss 
of  400  million  rupees  last  year  and  is  work- 
ing at  present  at  about  65  %  of  capacity,  the 
private  sector  steel  companies  are  not 
allowed  to  expand  their  capacity,  although 
they  are  In  a  position  to  do  so  quickly  and 
cheaply. 

Even  the  long-avowed  government  policy 
of  "mixed  economy,"  in  which  the  simulta- 
neous development  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors  would  take  place  In  their  respective 
spheres,  has  given  way  to  a  policy  of  creeping 
government  encroachment  on  the  private  sec- 
tor. Today  this  brave  talk  of  creating  a  so- 
cialist economy  will  lead  India  to  a  deaden- 
ing sway  of  statism  where  Just  the  replace- 
ment of  private  management  by  government 
bureaucrats  In  the  nationalizea  concerns 
would  not  accomplish  siny  economic  growth, 
as  has  been  ssen  In  recent  bank  nationaliza- 
tion, without  scoring  any  visible  Improve- 
ment In  fvmctlons. 

A  STUTKNOOUS  TASK 

If  Prime  Minister  Oandhl  is  serious  about 
the  socialist  economy,  she  must  \u3dertake 
a  stupenaous  task:  complete  mobilization 
of  energies  and  resources,  long  hours  of  work 
in  fields  and  factories,  rationing  of  virtually 
all  consumer  goods,  and.  the  denial  of  pro- 
tests, strikes  and  other  expressions  of  freedom 
must  be  adopted  immediately.  (In  1969  alone, 
16.6  million  man-days  were  lost  due  to  work 
stoppages.)  Only  than  would  the  problem 
of  unemployment  be  solved  and  millions  of 
street-dwellers  of  India  will  at  least  be  as- 
sured of  two  meals  a  day.  two  trousers  a  year, 
and  roofs  over  their  heads.  Then  India  would 
no  longer  be  a  democracy  In  the  usual  sense 
of  the  term.  Apart  £rom  bothering  her  mind 
with  that.  Is  Mrs.  Oandhl  ready  lo  forgo  her 
life-style,  and  lead  peasants  In  paddy  fields 
as  Mr.  Castro  is  doing  In  Cuba?  If  not.  then 
let  the  private  sector  foster  economic  growth 
without  further  Inhibition. 

Time  has  come  for  a  decision.  Instead  of 
following  a  moribund  socialistic  policy  of  the 
Arab  variety,  either  India  must  undertake 
a  complete  transformation  of  the  economy, 
in  the  Chinese  way,  or  to  let  the  private 
sector  be  the  mainstay.  In  Uie  Japanese  way. 
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on  the  Galley  trial  or  the  paxticipants 
therein.  Permitting  Galley  to  be  confined 
to  ciuarters  during  his  appeal,  imtead  of 
being  kept  in  the  stockade,  like  ball  in 
civil  cases,  is  also  appropriate  discreiion- 
ary  action  by  the  Commander  in  Chiel  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  RIGHT 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  Nzw  uiMrsBoax 
IN  THE  HOOSS  OF  R£a>RKS£NTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  7,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  is  right  in  responding  to  wide- 
spread expressions  of  public  concern  rela- 
tive to  the  Galley  court-martial,  by  stat- 
ing that  at  the  appropriate  time  he  will 
review  the  conviction.  As  the  Commander 
in  Chi^  oi  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  ultimate  reviewing  author- 
ity. By  the  Coostltutioo,  article  2,  sec- 
tion 2  he  also  has  "power  to  grant  re- 
prieves- and  pardons  for  offenses  against 
the  United  States." 

Chargiiig  the  President  with  under- 
mining military  justice  by  declaring  that 
be  would  do  what  the  CoaastituUcm  of  the 
United  States  gives  him  the  power  to  do 
in  his  discretion,  is  ridiculous. 

President  Nfacon  has  not  indicated  how 
he  would  dispose  of  tl^  case  after  such 
a  review.  Nor  is  his  release  of  Galley  from 
the  stockade  to  be  taken  as  a  reflection 


PAY  INCREASES  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    1CASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOXTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  action  recently  taken  by 
the  House  and  Senate  in  approving  the 
conference  report  on  HJl.  4690,  which 
includes  a  retroactive  10-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefit  payments,  and 
the  special  5 -percent  increase  for  those 
individuals,  aged  72  and  over,  not  eligible 
for  the  regular  benefits.  I  was  pleased  to 
support  these  measures,  but  consider 
them  only  the  first  steps  of  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  improve  the  stand- 
ards of  Mving  of  all  our  senior  citizens. 

I  believe  there  were  several  crucial 
measures  omitted  from  this  legislation, 
measures  which  must  be  enacted  if  we 
are  to  truly  begin  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  older  Americans. 

This  legislation  did  not  provide  for  an 
easing  of  the  stringent  earnings  limita- 
tion, which  restricted  the  annual  outside 
earnings  of  the  social  security  recipient 
to  $1,680.  Many  of  oiu-  senior  citizens  are 
both  physically  and  intellectually  capable 
of  work.  By  placing  this  limitation  at 
such  a  low  level,  we  are,  in  essence,  cre- 
ating a  deterrent  for  many  of  our  older 
citizens  to  work  to  their  fullest  potential, 
as  well  as  depriving  society  of  the  con- 
tributions they  can  make.  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  measure  whereby 
beneficiaries  could  earn  up  to  $2,400  with 
no  reductions  in  benefits.  House  Resolu- 
tion 4269.  which  I  have  agreed  to  cospon- 
sor.  provides  for  such  an  increase  in 
allowable  outside  earnings. 

Another  important  provision  omitted 
from  this  legislation  deals  with  the  much 
needed  rise  In  the  minimum  monthly 
benefit  payment.  The  approved  10-per- 
cent Increase  will  bring  the  minimum 
benefit  to  $70.40  a  month,  hardly  enough 
to  rnftintAin  an  adequate  standard  of  liv- 
ing. I  beheve  the  minimnm  benefit  should 
be  raised  to  no  less  than  $100  a  month; 
Kit.  4269  provides  for  this  highly  desir- 
able Increase. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  be  fauy 
satisfied  with  the  legislation  recently  ap- 
proved. Many  more  reforms  in  the  struc- 
ture and  operatiMi  of  the  social  security 
system  need  to  be  enacted.  We  must  coa- 
tinue  oar  efforts  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive national  program,  designed  to  allow 
our  senior  citizens  to  Uve  with  dignity 
and  honor.  We  must  end  this  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  the  aged,  and  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  passage  of  the  new 
and  creative  legislaticm  our  older  Amen- 
cans  so  rightly  deserve. 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  JACK  K.  WILLIAMS 
AT  CHARLESTON,  S.C. 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOtTTH   CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  recoit- 
lymy  pleasure  to  attend  the  inauguration 
of  Maj.  Gen.  James  W.  Duckett  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Citadel,  South  Carolina's 
famous  military  college.  General  Duckett 
is  an  outstanding  American,  from  my 
own  hometown  of  Greenwood,  who  will 
be  a  tremendous  credit  to  The  Citadel 
and  to  all  American  higher  education. 

The  guest  speaker  for  this  memorable 
occasion  was  Dr.  Jack  K.  Williams,  presi- 
dent of  Texas  A.  k  M.  University  and 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  dynamic  educa- 
tion leaders.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
observing  the  progress  of  Dr.  Williams' 
oneer  from  the  time  he  was  a  professor 
at  Clemson  University  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, and  I  was  extremely  proud  of  the 
timely  address  he  delivered  at  Charleston. 
Dr.  Williams  gave  a  splendid  discussion 
of  the  problems  and  opportunities  that 
await  the  modem-day  college  president. 
I  commend  this  speech  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  to  aU  the  American 
people: 

REVABKS      at     TH2      iHATJOtniATION       OF      THE 
PlESIDtMT     OF    TBS     CTrADEL,     CHARLEeTON, 

S.C,  Masich  19,  1971 

(By  Jack  K.  Williams) 

Oovemor  West,  President  Duckett,  ladles 
ud  gentlemen:  we  are  gathered  to  honor 
aur  esteemed  colleague  and  to  Induct  him 
formally  as  a  member  of  a  minority  group 
cslied    "University  President". 

During  the  course  of  today's  pageantry, 
as  your  program  indicates,  the  distinguished 
Oovemor  of  this  beautiful  and  friendly  state 
vlU  authorize  the  medallion  of  ofiSce  and 
pledge  support  from  tihe  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  government.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  a3umnl  association  will  offer 
assistance  and  understanding  In  full  meas- 
ure. A  spokesman  from  The  Citadel's  faculty 
will  guarantee  the  cooperation  of  that  great 
body  In  accomplishment  of  the  tasks  ahead, 
tnd  the  student  body  president  will  vocal- 
ize his  constituency's  expectation  to  move 
vltb  our  colleague  along  the  cutting  edge 
of  high  academic  advent\ire  (and  with  stu- 
dents these  days.  It  Is  a  cutting  edge  and  It 
ti  a  high  adventure) . 

Indeed,  we  will  all  witness  the  symbolic 
ceremony  of  marriage  of  President  Duckett 
:o  his  university,  with  which  he  baa  been 
living  in  sin  for  the  past  several  months. 

We  wish  our  colleague  well,  obviously,  and 
we  congratulate  this  great  military  college 
on  having  as  It  chief  administrative  officer 
a  man  of  Jim  Duckett's  outstanding  and 
envlsWe  blend  of  scholarship,  perception, 
wurage,  and  commitment.  He  Is  offering  and 
he  wUl  continue  to  offer  executive  leadership 
vhicfa  Is  at  once  compaaslonate  and  firm, 
iSeUberate  and  decisive.  These  quallUes  have 
enabled  him  to  make  a  remarkable  record 
aJ  accomplishment  over  the  years — and  those 
of  us  who  have  wortced  with  him  have  long 
•dmlred  and  respected  him  for  that  record. 

A  college  presidency  la,  of  course,  a  aeries 
M  wperlenoes  which  are  In  the  collect  a 
VnOox  of  extremes.  One  might  define  this 
■^^hwnlc  nature  of  the  presidency 
^«w«h  a  paraphrase  of  Charles  Dickens,  as 
v»  best  of  work  and  the  worst  of  work;  an 
•ooounter  with  wisdom,  an  encounter  with 
rooUttness;  n^oments  of  beUef.  moments  of 
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Incredulity;  efforts  made  with  ngbt,  efforts 
made  with  darkness". 

But  perhaps  this  apogee-perigee  approach 
to  the  presidency  Is  undeserved.  One  could 
make  a  strong  case  that  these  are  the  days 
of  wine  and  roses  for  one  aboirt  to  move  Into 
college  administration;  for  de^lte  the 
Coxey's  army  of  problems,  serious  and  ridi- 
culous, there  exist  remarkable,  unparalleled, 
and  even  unexpected  opportunities  for  p\ir- 
poseful  and  satisfying  accomplishment. 
Never  has  the  product  of  education  been  in 
a  higher  demand.  Never  has  the  role  and 
scope  of  education  been  subjected  to  a  more 
detailed  analysis.  And  never  has  the  totality 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  education  been 
placed  under  a  heavier  mandate  for  im- 
provement. Hence,  to  be  active  In  education- 
al administration  these  days  is  to  share  In 
the  heady  excitement  of  moving  against 
frontiers  as  It  were;  an  undertaking  which, 
while  wholly  within  the  American  tradition, 
Is  not  often  associated  with  the  man- 
agement of  coUeges. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons — ^four  In 
particular — why  I  believe  that  Jim  Duckett 
assumes  his  presidency,  as  others  In  educa- 
tion assume  theirs,  at  a  time  of  promise  and 
piirpose. 

Pop  one  thing,  I  believe  that  daring  the 
years  ahead  we  will  be  witness  to  an  almost 
geometric  rlss  in  Uts  development  and  adop- 
tion of  innovative  techniques  and  programs 
in  our  work.  When  we  could  hear  our  critics 
through  the  shouting  and  tumult,  their  mes- 
sage was  clear  and  unequlvocable  that  todays 
students  (and  the  clientele  of  education  gen- 
erally) are  wary  of  the  archaic  methodology 
and  Ineanlngless  minutiae  which  crowd  the 
pages  of  our  academic  rule  books. 

In  matters  large  and  small,  the  atmosphere 
of  eduoaUon  Is  heavy  with  the  smell  of 
change.  For  some  this  la  a  beady  perfume; 
for  others.  It  Is  the  stench  of  brimstone. 
This  Is  so  because  while  progress  requires 
change,' change  comes  hard  In  education.  We 
who  w6fk  In  education  teach  change  as  a 
vltfd  Ingredient  of  life  Itself,  but  we  some- 
times deplore  It  because  we  are  comfortable 
In  our  old  ways  and  have  them  well  mastered; 
or,  perhaps  because  ohaxige  Involves  sailing 
Into  uncharted  seas,  and  many  of  us  are  past 
the  age  of  exploration.  But,  either  we  will 
sail  the  strange  seas,  benefited  by  whatever 
navigational  experience  we  have,  or  we  will 
become  passengers  on  educational  vessels 
whose  rudders  are  manned  by  those  who  have 
replaced  us. 

But  If  momentous  change  Is  In  the  air. 
&  also  Is  a  return  to  stability  In  on-campus 
governance  and  to  rationality  In  on-campus 
decorum;  and  this  Is  a  second  reason  why  I 
beHeve  these  to  be  good  times. 

On  the  matter  of  stability  In  college  gov- 
ernance, 1  think  we  will  see  during  the  year 
ahe«d,  more  and  more  faculty  and  student 
groups  relinquishing  the  arguments  that 
they  should  be  in  pdsitlve  control  of  \inl> 
verslty  administrative  procedures.  This 
simply  has  not  woriced  In  the  yea^s  which 
have  passed  and  faculty  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  their  professional  welfare,  as 
well  as  their  philosophic  welfare,  are  be- 
coming convinced  tiiat  governance  by  slow- 
moving  committee  action  or  by  voice-vote 
of  faculty  conglomerates  Is  not  productive. 
As  a  result.  In  the  years  ahead,  more  and 
more  faculty  wlU  support  boards  and  ad- 
ministrators In  designing  areas  of  adminis- 
trative responsibility  which  are  clearer  and 
which  call  for  consultation,  advice,  and  sug- 
gestion rather  than  the  mob  rule  of  pure 
democracy. 

What  Is  happening  here  U  that  the  faculty 
In  Instance  after  Instance  has  taken  the  lead 
In  declaring  that  part-time  governance  too 
often  substitutes  apathy  and  unprepared - 
neGS  for  meaures  discourse  and  sound  mana- 
gerial research.  The  costs  of  such  governance 
are  too  high  in  teaching  time  lost.  In  mar- 
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glnal  productivity  of  scholarship,  and  In  the 
Increase  of  pKseslblUty  of  gross  error  through 
a  pooling  of  Ignorance. 

Concerning  the  second  facet  of  a  return 
to  stability — that  being  stablUty  of  on- 
campus  conduct — I  believe  we  wlU  have  a 
continuation  of  disruption  and  destruction 
by  the  rag-tag  of  student  activists,  together 
with  their  camp  followers  and  ego- 
trippers.  But  whUe  the  day  of  building  burn- 
ing. Indecency  of  speech  and  act,  and  un- 
reasoned harassment  of  administrative  and 
faculty  personnel  may  continue,  we  will  wit- 
ness a  quicker  reaction  to  episodes  Involv- 
ing these  maneuvers.  Police  in  strength  wUl 
be  called  without  hesitation.  Students  and 
faculty  who  are  Identified  as  leaders  of 
felonious  conduct  and  as  inciters  of  riots 
will  be  moved  off  the  campus  and  out  of  their 
positions,  and  the  Injunctive  process  will  be 
applied  to  prevent  their  reentry.  This  is  the 
backlash  we  have  heard  so  much  about,  and 
I  think  It  Is  as  sure  as  death  and  taxes. 

I  believe  this  because,  as  Kingman  Brew- 
ster of  Tale  has  said,  "The  academy.  If  it  Is 
to  continue  to  attract  academicians,  must 
provide  orderly  processes  designed  to  protect 
the  scholar  from  the  coercion  of  the  mob, 
which  Is  wholly  Inconsistent  with  the  life  of 
the  mind". 

I  do  not  refer  hers  to  those  who  protest 
legitimately  and  petition  legitimately  against 
rules  and  regulations  deemed  to  be  ana- 
chronistic—or  to  tliose  who  participate  with 
reason  and  legal  force  In  the  giant  effort  to 
end  war,  poverty,  and  the  Inhiunanlty  of  man 
against  his  feUowman.  I  do  refer  to  the 
trojan-horse  army  of  militant  fanatics  In 
our  midst,  and  I  believe  that  all  the  com- 
munities of  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  eduoa-. 
tlon  are  demanding  that  these  persons  not 
be  allowed  to  Interfere  further  with  the  edu- 
cational process. 

The  substantial  changes  in  method  and 
technique,  and  in  stability  In  governance  and 
decorum,  are  two  bright  bands  In  the  new 
college  president's  rainbow.  A  third  Is  the 
promloe  that  an  end  must  soon  eome  to  un- 
necessary program  competition,  curricula 
dupUcatlooi  and  academic  empire  building 
generally.  These  costly  and  plague- like  activi- 
ties will  stop  becatiae  soon  every  state  In  our 
union  will  have  a  central  board,  or  co- 
ordinating group,  based  In  law  and  glv^n 
sufficient  authority  to  enforce  Its  Judgment!. 
The  authority  factcn-  must  be  added  to  these 
coordinating  boards  because  only  through 
such  addition  can  the  board  function  with 
effectiveness. 

These  new  and  more  powerful  coordinat- 
ing boards  will  assist  presidents  mightily  In 
their  endeavors.  Members  of  these  new 
boards  will  be  citizens  whose  interest  In, 
commitment  to,  and  general  knowledge  about 
higher  education,  will  be  uncommonly  deep; 
who  wUl  have  the  verve  to  shrug  off  special 
Interest  pleadings;  and  who  will  have  the 
coiirage  substantial  enough  to  stand  against 
the  heavy  pressures  brought  by  persons  In- 
side and  outside  the  education  establish- 
ment who  see  a  new  or  enlarged  college  either 
as  a  personal  status  symbol  or  as  a  state-fed 
community  payroll. 

The  new  coordinating  boards  will  combat 
successfully  the  reluctance  of  so  many  po- 
litical leaders,  university  administrators,  and 
trustees  to  accept  decisions  which  deny  the 
initiation  of  programs  or  seek  equity  In  fi- 
nance for  imlts  of  the  educational  complex. 
On  this  point,  each  university  president  and 
each  governing  board  chairman  has  a  right  to 
expect  the  coordinating  group  to  hear  all 
sides,  evaluate  alternatives,  and  approach 
problems  professionally.  But  If  all  board  de- 
cisions, or  any  substantial  number  of  them, 
are  to  be  contested  publicly  after  they  are 
made.  If  the  processes  of  gorilla  warfare  are 
to  follow  each  board  Judgment;  then  volun- 
tary Coordination  as  such  will  die.  Thotight- 
ful  legislators  and  lay  cltlaens,  believing  as 
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they  do  that  public  Intarwt  is  mo^  than 
the  sum  of  the  Interest  of  separate  ^stltu- 
tlons,  will  conclude  that  coordination  has 
failed  and  will  replace  It  with  centralized 
total  control.  I 

The  fourth  factor  I  see  In  the  future, 
which  bodes  well  for  the  new  coUegp  presi- 
dent aind  for  higher  education  generally,  is 
a  reaching  of  agreement  that  no  single  uni- 
versity can  be  all  things  to  all  thei  diverse 
echelons  of  society,  and  that  no  university 
can  be  politicized  and  remain  free.      I 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  role  o^  higher 
education  has  undergone  elaborate  :  discus- 
sion and  debate  during  the  past  decide.  We 
have  felt  the  need  to  restate  existing  theses 
about  education,  and  this  compuilon  to 
restate  has  led,  for  one  thing,  to  the  oom- 
plexltlzlng  and  compounding  of  umverslty 
function.  Indeed,  as  you  well  know,  [the  lit- 
erature of  higher  education  has  becotne  top- 
heavy  In  advice  about  what  the  university 
should  be  doing — to  whom,  for  whdm,  and 
against  whom.  | 

I  will  offer  tour  illustrations  takin  from 
articles  written  by  well-known  eqxicators 
during  the  past  few  years  and  indicating  the 
alpha  to<  omega  nature  of  the  probler*. 

One  educator  has  insisted  that  "Tlie  criti- 
cal function  of  higher  education  Is  fnot  ex- 
hausted with  the  considerations  of  tjeaching 
and  research.  To  the  contrary,  American  uni- 
versities must  exercise  their  functlonjby  act- 
ing as  watchdogs,  defenders,  Jeremiahs,  and 
at  times  Cassandras  of  our  society".  I 

Another  writer  tells  us  that,  "I^  la  no 
longer  enough  to  educate  the  men  Who  will 
serve  society:  the  American  university  must 
now  become  an  instrument  to  be  i$sed  for 
direct  social  action". 

A  third  writes  that,  "Higher  educ»tlon  In 
America  has  the  responaiWlity  for  retrain- 
ing £Lnd  rehumanlzlng  the  mattire  American. 
To  acoompUsh  this  function,  radl^  and 
pervasive  conversion  of  academic  Ufe  Is 
needed".  i 

A  fourth  educator  declares  that,;  "There 
is  the  overall  responsibility  of  education  to 
contribute  to  a  {)eaceful  and  pn^esslve 
world  order.  At  the  apex,  there  Is  th^  special 
and  formidable  wortd  responslbllltjl  which 
rests  squarely  on  the  imlversltles  ^d  col- 
leges". 

These  men  Insist  that  the  function  of  the 
university  today  is  not  only  to  teich,  re- 
search, retrain,  and  instill  the  lt>ve  fair 
truth — but  to  criticize,  become  action  ori- 
ented and  set  the  force  of  talent  tmd  In- 
tellect and  conscience  to  the  precis^  defini- 
tion and  active  solution  of  problemi  in  the 
whole  fabric  of  civilization. 

The  truth  is.  of  course,  that  no  university 
can  address  itself  to  all  these  matters  with 
vigor  and  aotlon  or  with  accuracy;  land  an 
institution  which  attempts  to  do  so  trill  lose 
its  viability  as  a  teaching  Instltutioti. 

We  are  In  the  teaching  buslnes6^  or  we 
should  be.  We  are  responsible,  as  is  to  other 
institution,  for  the  preservation  ajnd  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  knowledge.  In  turn,  tils  awe- 
some responsibility  means  that  we  must  ofTer 
our  students  a  basic  framework  of  bpth  fact 
and  theory  on  which  they  can  buU4  and  to 
which  they  can  add.  We  must  give  6ur  stu- 
dents the  mental  equlpMnent  with  which  they 
may  think  clearly  as  well  as  feel  deeply.  We 
must  become  again  the  pivot  point:  for  the 
maturation  of  leadership  because  ottr  grad- 
uates are  the  leadership  group,  whether 
philosophical,  economical,  polltlca^,  man- 
agerial or  military.  The  direction  of  our 
social  change — If  it  is  to  be  reasoned  pro- 
gress rather  than  the  chaos  bora  of  purpooe- 
lessness — will  be  set  by  that  leaderablp  and 
not  by  the  egocentric  gadflys  among  us. 

These,  then,  are  to  my  mind  Illustrations 
(or  predictions,  if  you  like)  of  ^ihy  Jim 
Duckett  becomes  President  of  The  Cttadel  at 
a  propitious  and  promising  moment  in  the 
history  of  this  remarkable  military  college. 
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Under  his  strong  and  benevolent  direction. 
The  Citadel  will  continue  at  an  accelerated 
pace  to  be  a  meaningful  power  center  for  the 
development  of  leadership  qualities  In  young 
men.  The  Citadel,  under  Jim  Duckett's  leeA, 
will  devise  a  clear  articulation  for  its  direc- 
tion; win  skillfully  mediate  counter  claims 
for  its  special  services;  will  carefully  sift  the 
diverse  evidences  about  its  successes  and 
failures;  and — most  Importantly — will  com- 
mit the  exposure  of  new  ideas  to  the  light  of 
day. 

In  the  exercise  of  these  heavy  reeponsi- 
bllltles.  President  Jim  Duckett,  we  wish  you 
Oodspeed  and  all  g^d  fortune. 


LIEUTENANT  GALLEY 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    BHOOB    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  text  of  a  letter  written  by  Capt.  Au- 
brey Daniel  m,  prosecutor  in  the  trial  of 
Lt.  William  Galley,  to  President  Nixon 
was  released  to  the  public.  I  completely 
concur  with  the  arguments  made  by 
Gaptain  Daniel. 

There  Is  no  getting  around  the  fact 
that  war  is  hell.  Lieutenant  Galley  Is,  ad- 
mittedly, to  some  degree  a  victim  of  the 
war.  He  was  sent  by  his  Government  to 
fight  in  a  cruel  and  vicious  war,  one  for 
which  he  was  ill-prepared.  Here  is  a  man 
who  was  taught  to  kill  and  then  punished 
for  doing  j\ist  that. 

This  is  the  easy,  emotional  view.  It  is 
true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The 
truth  Is  that  Lieutenant  Galley  rounded 
up  men,  women,  and  children,  ordered 
them  into  a  trench,  and  systematically 
murdered  them.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
military  code  that  either  explicitly  or  Im- 
plicitly gives  a  soldier  the  right  or  the 
authority  to  summarily  execute.  Because 
others  in  this  war  and  past  wars  have 
also  killed  innocent  women  and  children 
does  not  diminish  the  guilt  of  Lieutenant 
Galley.  If  we  can  excuse  these  actions  as 
consequences  of  war,  how  can  we  Jus- 
tifiably condemn  the  North  Vietnamese 
for  their  inhumane  and  brutal  treatment 
of  American  prisoners  of  war?  In  addi- 
tion, the  idea  of  assuming  collective  guilt 
for  the  murders  at  Mylai  does  not  settle 
anything.  There  is  truth  in  saying  that 
we  are  all  guilty  for  Mylai,  but  there  is 
also  an  implication  that  no  one  is  guilty. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  horrified 
by  the  war  and  l)y  the  sentencing  of 
Lieutenant  Galley.  This  Is  an  emotional 
and  sympathetic  reaction,  and  one  which 
is  understandable.  What  is  not  under- 
standable and  what  csmnot  be  accepted 
is  the  callous  use  of  these  emotions  by 
politicians. 

The  interference  in  this  case  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  most 
appalling.  Here  is  a  miin,  a  lawyer  no 
less,  who  is  aware,  as  Captain  Daniel 
wrote: 

It  Is  a  fundamental  precept  of  oua'  Judicial 
system  that  the  legal  processes  of  this  coun- 
try must  be  kept  free  from  any  outside  In- 
fluences. 

Here  Is  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  again  and  again  has  told 
the  young  people  of  this  country  to  work 
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within  the  "ss^stem,"  smd  that  It  will 
work.  Now  he  himself  is  bypassing  the 
system.  Admittedly,  as  Gommander  in 
Ghief  he  has  the  right  to  release  Lleu- 
tensmt  Galley  from  the  stockade  and  even 
to  pardon  him.  But  if  he  Is  to  act  then 
he  should  be  the  last  person  to  act,  fol- 
lowing the  complete  Judicial  process. 

Had  the  trial  been  unfair  or  biased, 
then  maybe  Mr.  Nixon's  actions  could 
be  understood.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Five  out  of  the  six-man  jury  had  served 
in  Vietnam.  For  over  4  months  they 
heard  testimony  on  what  occurred  at 
Mylai.  Lieutenant  Galley  received  all  of 
the  safeguards  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Gaptain  Daniel  has  been 
praised  by  everyone,  including  the  de- 
fense, for  his  Just  and  fair  prosecution. 

Let  me  remind  this  body  of  the  words 
of  President  Nixon  in  December  of  1969 
when  this  incident  first  became  public. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Nixon  stated  it  wels  im- 
portant to  insure  that  the  incident  "does 
not  smear  the  decent  men  who  have  gone 
to  Vietnam."  Accordingly,  "I  am  going 
to  do  everything  I  possibly  can  to  see  that 
all  the  facts  in  this  Incident  are  brought 
to  light  and  that  those  who  are  charged, 
if  they  are  found  guilty,  are  punished." 

Lieutenant  Galley  has  been  found 
pruilty,  and  if  the  Appeals  Gourt  upholds 
this  decision,  then  he  should  be  punished. 
As  William  Greider  of  the  Boston  Globe 
pointed  out,  he  is  not  the  first  American 
soldier  to  be  prosecuted  for  killing  civil- 
ians in  this  war.  There  are  presently  75 
to  80  men  serving  in  Port  Leavenworth 
on  murder  charges  which  originated  in 
Vietnam.  Unlike  Lieutenant  Galley,  most 
of  these  men  killed  only  one  or  two  peo- 
ple, not  22. 

So  while  I  trtily  sympathize  for  this 
man,  I  cannot  condone  what  he  did.  The 
Vietnam  war  has  done  much  to  tear  this 
country  apart.  I  only  pray  that  it  has  not 
also  taken  away  our  sense  of  morality. 
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TOBAGCO  PRIGE  SUPPORT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  years  now  cigarette  packages  have 
carried  the  Surgeon  General's  warning 
that  smoking  is  dangerous  to  health. 
Since  January  cigarette  advertisements 
have  been  officially  banned  from  radio 
and  television.  And  only  recently,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  prevent  the  distri- 
bution of  sample  cigarettes  through  the 
mails. 

But  for  all  our  work  to  discourage 
smoking,  we  have  continued  to  promote 
its  only  source :  tobacco.  A  conservative 
estimate  places  tobacco  production  at 
2  bilUon  pounds  a  year  with  Govern- 
ment subsidies  amounting  to  at  least  $70 
million  annually.  Such  Federal  assist- 
ance runs  directly  counter  to  our  ofBcial 
stance  on  smoking,  for  we  subsidize  the 
grower  while  we  penalize  the  distributor. 
In  doing  so,  we  perpetuate  a  dangerous 
and  hypocritical  double  standard.  This 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 


I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  that 
would  terminate  price  support  payments 
and  export  subsidies  for  the  1972  tobacco 
crop.  I  urge  that  this  measure  be  given 
the  most  careful  consideration  by  my 
colleagues. 

In  our  deliberations  we  will  recognize 
the  serious  problems  that  are  involved  in 
this  proposal.  Alternate  crops  would  have 
to  be  found  for  the  small  farmer  and  the 
processor  now  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  and  the  manuJfac- 
ture  of  cigarettes.  In  addition,  the  many 
Americans  who  have  Jobs  in  tobacco 
processing  plants  must  be  equitably  pro- 
vided for. 

But  whatever  the  dlflBculties  we  face, 
I  see  no  reason  why  tobacco  price  sup- 
ports should  be  continued.  The  money 
we  now  pump  into  these  subsidies  could 
better  be  used  for  research  in  cancer  and 
heart  disease.  We  can  no  longer  com- 
promise the  Nation's  health  to  the  In- 
terests of  a  single  industry. 


NEW  DOGK  PACHiTnES  FOR 
SEWARD,  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    M.ASKt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  people 
outside  Alaska  realize  that  most  of  the 
freight  shipped  into  Interior  Alaska 
comes  into  Seaward,  Alaska,  on  barges 
carrying  railroad  cars,  and  that  in  order 
to  reach  Anchorage  these  cars  must  be 
pulled  through  an  area  of  tunnels  and 
narrow  canyons.  This  entire  route  Is  In 
the  midst  of  an  area  which  is  subject  to 
earthquakes.  As  the  attached  Alaska 
Legislature  resolution  indicates,  some 
alternative  must  be  provided  in  the  case 
of  an  emergency: 

HotrsE  Joint  Resolution  No.  9 

Relating  to  the  Construction  of  a  Train  SUp 
Rail  Car  Loading  Facility  at  Seward 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  legUlature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  it  Is  recognized  by  the  Alaska 
Legislature  that  most  freight  being  shipped 
into  Interior  Alaska  at  this  time  arrives  in 
freight  cars  aboard  barges;  and 

Whereas  these  barges  are  currently  un- 
loaded principally  at  the  Port  of  Whlttler 
direct  to  the  Alaska  Railroad  rails;  and 

Whereas,  if  an  emergency  should  occur 
such  as  the  closure  of  tunnels  on  the  exist- 
ing rail  route  from  Whlttler  by  an  earth 
slide,  earthquake,  or  even  by  an  enemy  mili- 
tary action,  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
an  alternate  train  sUp-type  car  unloading 
facility;  and 

Whereas  freight  tonnage  projections  by  the 
North  Commission  indicate  tonnages  in  ex- 
cess of  what  can  be  handled  through  the 
Whlttler  Port  when  North  Slope  activities 
are  in  full  gear;  and 

Whereas  the  City  of  Seward  has  recently 
seen  the  completion  of  a  new  $15,000,000 
dock  facility  which  does  not  Include  a  train 
slip  for  handling  rail  cars; 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Seventh  State  Legis- 
lature that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
1«  respectfully  requested  to  provide  the 
Alaska  RailrocMl  with  sufficient  funds  to  en- 
able that  entity  to  build  a  train  sUp  rail  car 
loading  fadUty  at  Seward  which  would  safe- 
Piard,  in  aU  contingencies,  Alaska's  freight 
handling  capability,  and  which  would  enable 
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the  new  Seward  dock  facility  to  be  utilized 
to  the  utmost. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shaU  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Volpe,  Secretary  of  Transportation;  the  Hon- 
orable John  E.  Manley,  Oeneral  Manager, 
Alaska  Railroad;  and  to  the  Honorable  Ted 
Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  U.S. 
Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Nick  Begich, 
U.S.  Representative,  members  of  the  Alaska 
delegation  in  Congress. 


THE  ELECTRONIG  ENGINEER  EN- 
DORSES CONVERSION  LEGISLA- 
TION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW   TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  converting  our  national  and  local 
economies  from  a  wartime  to  a  peace- 
time footing  with  minimum  dislocation 
and  hardship  on  workers  and  firms  is  one 
of  overriding  importance  as  we  try  to 
bring  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  to  a  close. 
With  that  in  mind,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  in  the  House — H.R.  1744 — that 
would  Induce  companies  to  plan  for  or- 
derly conversion  to  peaceful  production. 
I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  respecting 
engineering  magsizine,  the  Electronic 
Engineer,  has  editorially  endorsed  my 
bill,  along  with  compatible  legislation  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor  introduced  by  my 
colleague  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Giaimo. 
The  editorial  by  Electronic  Engineer  Edi- 
tor Alberto  Socolovsky  follows: 

Write  to  Totjb  Congbkssman 

Unquestionably,  the  most  Important  engi- 
neering development  last  month  did  not 
happen  in  a  lab,  nor  in  a  factory.  It  took 
place  In  Congress,  with  the  Introduction  of 
two  bills— HJl.  4122  and  HJl.  1744— which 
deal  directly  with  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  conversion  of  technology  and 
funds  from  defense  to  civilian  and  socially 
oriented  programs. 

HJl.  1744,  Introduced  by  Representative 
Bingham,  Is  directed  at  defense  contractors. 
One  of  Its  most  Important  provisions  states 
that,  to  obtain  a  defense  contract,  a  company 
must  have  a  plan  for  conversion  to  peaceful 
uses  of  the  technology  It  will  Implement  in 
the  contract.  Or,  where  such  a  plan  does  nc 
exist  or  is  not  practical,  it  must  pay  12.6% 
of  profits  from  the  contract  as  a  "conversion 
tax"  to  build  a  fvind  from  which  It  can  bor- 
row to  finance  nondefense  projects. 

On  the  other  hand,  H.R.  4122  comes  closer 
to  the  engineer  who  works  (or  worked)  In 
defense  programs.  Introduced  by  Rep. 
Qlalmo,  It  proposes  to  direct  the  Federal 
Government  to  fund  the  retraining  of  "sci- 
entists, engineers,  and  technicians"  to  "fore- 
stall and  reduce  unemployment  and  the  re- 
lated waste  of  national  talent  and  resources." 
To  this  end,  the  Olaimo  blU  requests  an  ap- 
propriation of  $100  million  for  Plscal  Tear 
1972  (July  '71  to  June  '72),  $150  mUllon  for 
FT  1973,  and  $200  million  for  FT  1974.  Of 
these  funds,  more  than  40  percent  are  for 
"conversion  fellowships"  for  highly  quail- 
fled  technical  persons,  and  16  percent  are  to 
fund  education  programs  for  such  persons. 

Both  of  these  bills  deal  In  detail  with  the 
machinery  required  to  Implement  them, 
rather  than  with  the  programs  they  will  Im- 
plement. And  rightly  so,  since  a  law  should 
establish  goals,  mstead  of  spelling  out  the 
details  of  such  goals.  They  both  refer  In  gen- 
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eral  to  "national  goals"  such  as  housing, 
urban  rehabilitation,  education,  health  fa- 
cilities and  equipment,  and  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  problems  such  as  unemployment, 
poverty,  crime,  pollution,  alienation,  and  the 
like. 

However,  while  it  may  not  be  the  Job  of 
Congress  to  spell  out  the  specific  problems 
involved,  technical  people  constantly  ask  for 
a  definition.  "What  kind  of  pollution?  Con- 
trolled and  monitored  by  whom?  Over  whose 
communication  lines?  For  what  price?  Cen- 
tralized, multiphasic  health  stations  or  re- 
mote. Instrumented  stations  for  health 
care?" 

Used  as  we  are  to  deal  with  mlUtary  men 
or  with  space  scientists  who  specify  their 
systems  parameters,  we  find  It  difficult  to 
understand  the  broad  and  Imprecise  lan- 
guage of  government  officials,  or  even  of  so- 
cial scientists. 

But  we  must  bridge  the  communications 
gap.  The  discussions  and  hearings  for  both 
bills  wlU  shed  Ught  on  some  technical  solu- 
tions or  programs.  If  only  for  this  reason, 
these  bills  are  worthy  of  your  suppwrt.  Write 
to  your  representatives.  Tell  them  to  get  be- 
hind both  bills,  and  do  it  now.  A  small  In- 
vestment of  your  time  may  reap  Incalculable 
benefits  not  Just  for  you  and  for  your  fel- 
low engineers,  but  for  the  whole  country. 
Albesto  Socolovbkt,  Editor. 


COMPASSION  ASKED  FOR  PRISON- 
ERS OP  WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  MASSACBtrSEm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
oolleagxies  in  expressing  my  deep  and 
compassionate  concern  for  those  Ameri- 
can soldiers  now  detained  as  prisoners  of 
war  or  listed  as  missing  In  action. 

The  wrath  of  this  imjust,  unwanted 
war  has  created  a  double  tragedy.  Our 
imprisoned  soldiers  are  forced  to  endure 
great  pain  and  suffering,  and  their  par- 
ents, children,  and  wives  must  also  en- 
dure the  agony  and  frustration  of  the  un- 
known. 

I  join  concerned  individuals  and 
groups  from  across  the  world  in  implor- 
ing the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  to 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords, and  comply  with  four  simple  man- 
dates: to  identify  all  prisoners  of  war 
they  hold  in  captivity,  to  permit  the  im- 
partial Inspection  of  their  POW  camps,  to 
release  seriously  injured  or  sick  prisoners, 
and  to  E>ermit  the  free  exchange  of  mail 
between  prisoners  and  their  families. 

I  also -call  upon  our  own  President  to 
set  a  date  for  complete  and  total  with- 
drawal of  all  American  military  person- 
nel from  Southeast  Asia.  Judging  from 
Hanoi's  past  statements,  as  long  as  the 
hostilities  continue,  there  is  little  hope 
for  the  release  and  i-epatriation  of  our 
prifloners.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  most 
expedient  way  to  negotiate  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  and  relieve  the  tre- 
mendous emotional  burden  shouldered  by 
over  1.600  American  families,  is  to  negoti- 
ate a  settlement  of  the  war  as  a  whole. 

Let  us  show  our  true  concern  for  our 
imprisoned  soldiers  and  their  courageous 
families  by  ending  this  war  and  bring- 
ing all  our  men  home. 
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UTILITY  CONSUMERS' 
ACT 
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HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNA^ 

or  BHODC  tauLHD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WeAnesday,  April  7.  1971    I 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  NLarch 
3,  I  introduced  the  Utility  Coosiimers' 
Counsel  Act  of  1971  wltii  21  coepcH^sors. 
Today  I  reintroduce  this  bill  wllh  an 
additional  Ave  cosponsors.  I 

TTiis  legislation  would  estaWish  in  In- 
dependent agency  to  represent  tha  con- 
sumers of  the  Nation  before  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  agencies  with  respect  to 
matters  pertaining  to  certain  electric, 
gas.  telephcxie,  and  telegraph  uttlitles. 
In  addition,  grants  would  be  pmvlded 
to  States  and  local  governments  f^r  the 
creation  of  State  utility  consumers* 
counsels. 

The  need  for  the  Utility  Consumers' 
Counsel  Act  is  evident.  For  years  cijtizens 
have  been  frustrated  in  their  defdings 
with  utilities.  It  is  time  that  we  effec- 
tively regulate  utilities  in  the  bublic 
interest.  J 

I  include  at  this  point  a  list  *f  the 
cosponsors  and  a  copj  of  the  billj 
Co6PONEoxa 
Mrs.  Abzug.  Mr.  Colli na  of  Illinois.  Mj.  Har- 
rington. Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Hadlllo. 
Mr.  BUtnton.  Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Eckhar^t.  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mrs.  Orasso,  M*.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  Hatbaway.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Mlkva, 
Mr.  Moes.  Mr.  Ro«entbal.  Mr.  Royb«l,  Mr. 
Ryan.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Br^aco. 

H.R.  7444 
A  Mil  to  establish  an  Independent  agwitcy  to 
be  known  as  the  United  Btatee  Ofice  of 
Utility  CSonflxuners'  Counsel  to  repreaent 
the  consumers  of  the  Nation  before  Fed- 
eral and  State  regulatory  agencle$  with 
respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  eert&ln 
electric,  gas,  telephone,  and  telegraph  util- 
ities; to  provide  grants  and  other  federal 
assistance  to  State  and  local  goveraments 
for  the  ectabUahment  and  operation  of 
utility  conaomerB'  counsels;  to  improve 
methods  for  obtaining  and  dlMemlnatlng 
information  with  respect  to  the  operations 
c^  utlUty  companies  of  interest  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  other  consumers; 
and  for  other  purpoeee  ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  H^e  of 
Rejjresentatives  of  the  United  Stafes  of 
Ameriea  in  Omgresn  aa*embled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  ae  the  UtUlty  CSonaumers' 
Counsel  and  loformatlon  Act  of  1071. 

SBC.a.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Federal  agenoy"  me^  any 
deputment.  agency,  or  Instrumentality,  In- 
cluding any  wholly  owned  GovenuneCkt  cor- 
porati<»a,  of  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment. ^ 

(b)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  the  Dlsirict  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  "Puerto 
Rloo.  or  political  subdivision,  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  any  of  them, 
but  does  not  Include  the  Panama  Caneil  Zone. 

(c)  The  term  "utility"  means — 

(1)  any  company  which  owns  or  operates 
facilities  used  for  the  generation,  transmis- 
sion, or  distribution  of  electric  energy  for 
Bale,  other  than  sale  to  tenants  or  the  em- 
ployees of  the  ocnnpany  operating  such  fa- 
cilities for  their  own  use  and  not  for  resale: 

(2)  any  company  which  owns  or  cperstes 
facilities  iised  in  the  production,  generation. 
or  distribution  of  natural  or  manuf»ctured 
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gas  for  heat,  light,  and  power  (other  than 
distribution  only  in  enclosed  portable  con- 
tainers or  distribution  to  tenants  or  employ- 
ees of  the  company  operating  such  facilities 
for  their  own  use  and  not  for  resale);  and 
(3)  any  company  which  is  a  common  car- 
rier as  defined  In  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended. 

(d)  ITie  term  "company"  means  a  corpo- 
ration, a  partnership,  an  association,  a  Joint- 
stock  company,  a  business  trust  or  an  or- 
ganized group  of  persons,  whether  incorpo- 
rated or  not;  or  any  receiver,  trustee,  or  other 
liquidating  agent  of  any  of  the  foregotnc 
in  his  capacity  as  such;  having  an  annual 
^oss  operating  revenue  in  excess  of  $1  mil- 
lion; but  not  Including  any  cooperatively, 
federally,  municipally,  or  other  publicly 
owned  person,  company,  or  organizition. 

(e)  The  term  "utility  service"  means  any 
service  provided  for  the  public  by  a  utility. 

(f)  The  term  "interests  of  consumers  of 
UtlUty  services"  means  any  matter  relating 
to  rates,  charges,  methods  of  service,  ade- 
quacy of  sei-vice.  and  safety  measures  which 
directly  affect  the  consumer  of  utility  serv- 
ices. 

TITLE  I — UTILITT  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL 

XSTABLISHBfENT    OF    OFFICE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  executive  branch  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment an  independent  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  United  States  OfBce  of  Utility  Con- 
sumers' Council  (referred  to  hereinafter  as 
the  "Office") .  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Consumers'  Counsel  (referred  to  hereln- 
skfter  as  the  "Counsed"),  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  five  years  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  provided  for  level  2  of  the 
Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  The  Counsel  may — 

(1)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Office;  and 

(2)  delegate  to  any  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  authority  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty  imposed,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  any  power  conferred,  upon  the  Cou.t- 
sel  by  this  Act,  and  any  reference  herein  t- 
the  Counsel  shall  Include  his  duly  author- 
ized delegate  or  delegates. 

PERSONNEI.     AND     POWERS     OF     THE     OFFICE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Counsel  shall,  subject  to 
civil  service  laws  and  the  Hatch  Act.  (^jpolnt 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  be  determines  to  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  Office. 

(b)  In  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  Office,  the  Counsel  is  authorized^ — • 

(1)  to  obtain  the  service  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code; 

(2)  to  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
the  Counsel  may  determine  to  be  necf^'an 
or  desirable  for  the  effective  performance  of 
the  functions  of  the  Office ; 

(8)  to  designate  representatives  to  serve 
on  such  commltteefl  as  the  Counsel  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
maintain  effective  liaison  with  Federal  agen- 
otes  and  with  d^iartments.  agencies,  and 
instrumentalltlee  of  the  States  which  are 
engaged  In  actlvltlea  related  to  the  fimctlons 
of  the  OfBce:  and 

(4)  to  use  the  servlcee,  personnel,  and  fa- 
tuities of  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with 
their  consent,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor  as  determined  by  them. 

(c)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Counsel, 
each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected— 

(1)  to  make  its  services,  personntf.  and 
facilities  available  to  the  greatest  jjractlcable 
extent  to  Uie  Office  In  the  performance  of  Its 
functions;  and 

(2)  subject  to  provisions  of  law  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  classlflcatlon  of  in- 
formation In  the  Interest  of  national  defense. 
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to  furnish  to  the  Office  such  Infonnatloa, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  as  Um 
Counsel  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office. 

REPRESENTATION    OF    PUBLIC    DrrXBXST 

Sbc.  lOS.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Counsel  is  authorized  to 
petition  lor.  Initiate,  appear,  or  Intervene 
m,  any  Investigation,  complaint,  action,  i^- 
peal,  or  other  proceeding  except  a  criminal 
proceeding,  before  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agency,  or  Federal  or  State  court.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  practice  and  pro. 
cedure  of  such  agency  or  court.  Where,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Cotmsel,  there  is  a  matter  or 
controversy  affecting  substantially  the  Inter- 
ests of  consumers  of  utility  services  within 
the  United  States:  Provided,  TtaX  such  ac- 
tion by  Counsel  before  any  State  or  local 
agency  or  State  court  Shall  be  authorised 
only  when — 

(1)  it  Is  requested  by  the  Governor  of  a 
State  or  any  official  designated  by  him  for 
such  purpose;  or 

(2)  It  Is  requeflrt«d  by  an  agency  or  official 
duly  authorized  by  a  State  to  represent  the 
interests  of  utility  ooosumers  before  any 
State  or  local  agency  or  court;  or 

(3)  it  Is  requested  by  a  local  government 
serving  a  popxilation  of  flTty  thoiiaand  pM- 
sons  or  more,  or  a  combination  of  local  gov- 
ernments covering  10  per  centum  of  the 
population  of  the  service  area  of  a  utility 
within  any  State;  or 

(4)  it  is  requested  by  a  duly  certified  peti- 
tion signed  by  the  consumers  of  services  of 
a  utility  within  any  State  as  follows:  if  the 
total  of  such  consumers  equals  one  thousand 
or  lees,  petition  must  be  signed  by  30  per 
centum  of  such  consumers;  If  the  total  of 
such  consumers  equals  an  amount  over  one 
thousand  but  less  than  ten  thousand,  peti- 
tion must  be  signed  by  10  per  centum  ol  such 
eonsximere;  or  If  total  of  such  oonsum«» 
equals  ten  thousand  or  more,  petition  must 
be  signed  by  5  per  centum  of  such  con- 
sumers. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  such  proceeding, 
the  Counsel  shall  present  to  the  agency  or 
court,  subject  to  the  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  thereof,  such  evidence,  briefs,  and 
arguments  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  representation  of  the 
Interests  of  such  consumers.  The  Counsel 
or  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office 
designated  by  the  Counsel  for  such  purpose, 
shall  be  entitled  to  enter  an  appearance  be- 
fore any  Federal  agency  or  Federal  court 
without  other  compliance  with  any  require- 
ment for  admission  to  practice  before  such 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  representing  th« 
Office  in  any  proceeding. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  Counsel  Is  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right 
to  appear  as  a  party  before  any  Federal 
agency  or  Federal  court,  but  not  including 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
with  respect  to  any  matter  or  proceeding  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a) .  and  coming  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  Federal  agency  or 
court. 

PXJBLIC    INFORMATIOl*    AOT)    RH^>«TS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Counsel  from  time  to 
time  shall  compile  and  dlsiemlnate  to  the 
public,  through  such  publications  and  other 
means  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate, 
such  information  as  he  considers  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  consumers  of  utility  services. 

(b)  In  January  of  each  year,  the  Counsel 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining (1)  a  full  and  complete  description 
of  the  activities  of  the  Office  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  (2)  a  discussion  ol 
matters  currently  affecting  the  Interests  of 
such  consumers,  and  (3)  his  recommenda- 
tions for  the  solution  of  any  problems  ad- 
versely affecting  those  Interests. 

(c)  The  Counsel  shall  transmit  to  tw 
President  from  time  to  time  such  recom- 
mendations for  proposed  leglslaUon  as  the 
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counsel  may  consider  to  be  necessary  or  de- 
ilrable  for  the  adequate  protection  of  the 
interests  of  such  consumers. 

QUAjrrS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  OOVXRmmiTB 

Sic.  106.  (a)  (1)  The  Counsel  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  combination  of  such  governments, 
that  'serve  a  population  of  one  hundred 
thousand  or  more  persons,  for  up  to  76  per 
oentnm  of  the  coat  at  performing  any  of 
the  following  functions: 

(I)  representing  the  Interests  of  consumers 
of  UtlUty  services  before  Federal,  State,  or 
local  agencies  and  Federal  or  State  courts. 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  Initiation, 
appearance,  or  intervention,  with  respect  to 
any  investigation,  complaint,  action,  appeal, 
or  other  proceeding  and  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  evidence,  briefs,  and  argu- 
ments in  connection  therewith; 

(II)  compiling  and  making  available  to  the 
public  Information  which  is  necessarj'  or  de- 
sirable for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
conaumers  of  utility  services: 

(III)  making  available,  to  the  extent  pos- 
ilUe,  technical  assistance,  statistics,  infor- 
mation, and  personnel  for  consultation  and 
assistance  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  agencies,  and  to  nongovernmental 
organizations  having  a  special  interest  in 
matters  affecting  the  Interest  of  consumers 
of  utility  services. 

(3)  No  grant  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  to  any  State  or  local  agency  author- 
iaed  by  law  to  regulate  one  or  more  of  the 
utilities  defined  under  tlils  Act. 

(b)  (1)  The  Counsel  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State  or  local  agency  author- 
ized by  law  to  regulate  one  or  more  cf  the 
utUitle-s  defined  under  this  Act  for  the  fol- 
lowing purpoeee — 

(1)  increasing  the  number  and  quality  of 
professional  staff  personnel  assigned  to  mat- 
ters affecting  the  Interests  of  consumers  of 
utility  services; 

(ii)  developing  personnel,  systems,  and 
facilities,  including  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment,  for  obtaining  essential  in- 
formation, making  studies  and  other  evalua- 
tion of  data,  and  a.ssistlng  In  the  making  of 
decisions  with  respect  to  matters  affecting 
the  interests  of  consumers  of  utility  serv- 
ices; or 

(Hi)  providing  for  training  and  education 
programs,  including  internship,  work-study, 
fellowship,  and  similar  programs  for  profes- 
sional staff  positions  relating  to  matters 
affectlpg  the  Interests  of  consumers  of  utility 
services.  ' 

(c)  A  grant  authorized  by  this  section  may 
1)6  made  on  application  to  the  Counsel  at 
such  time  or  times  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Counsel  may  prescribe. 

(d)  The  non-Pederal  contribution  may  be 
In  cash  or  in  kind,  including  but  not  limited 
to  plant,  equipment,  and  services,  or  as 
otherwise  determined  by  the  Counsel.  If,  in 
any  fiscal  year,  a  recipient  under  this  section 
provides  non-Pederal  contributions  exceed- 
ing Its  requirements,  such  excess  may  be  used 
to  meet  its  non -Federal  requirements  for  the 
next  fiscal  j-ear. 

(e)  The  Counsel  shall  allocate  grants  un- 
der this  Act  in  such  manner  as  will  most 
nee.rly  provide  an  equitable  dlstrlbytion  of 
grants  among  States  and  local  governments, 
taking  into  consideration  such  facts  as  size 
of  population,  extent  of  utility  services,  the 
urgency  of  programs  or  projects,  and  the 
need  for  funds  to  carry  out  the  purooses  ol 
this  Act.  " 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTAXCB  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERN  SCENT 

Sec.  106.  The  Counsel  may  furnish  tech- 
nical advice  and  assistance,  including  Infor- 
mation, on  request  to  any  State  or  local  regu- 
latory agency  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  carrying  out  any  program  of  utility  oon- 
■nmer  interest  within  the  general  purposes 
of  this  Act.  The  Counsel  may  accept  pay- 
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ments.  in  whole  or  in  pert,  for  the  costs  of 
fumlBhlng  such  assistance.  All  such  pay- 
ments shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
made  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
repohtino  requirements 
Sec.  107.  A  State,  or  local  government  office 
receiving  a  grant  under  this  Act  shall  make 
reports  and  evaluations  In  such  form,  at 
such  times,  and  containing  such  information 
concerning  the  status  and  application  of 
Federal  funds  and  the  operation  of  the  ap- 
proved program  or  project  as  the  Counsel 
may  require,  and  sbaU  keep  and  make  avail- 
able such  records  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Counsel  for  the  verification  of  such  reports 
and  evaluations. 

REVIEW    AND    AtTOTT 

Sec.  108.  The  Counsel  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation, to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  a  grant  recipient  that  are  perti- 
nent to  the  grant  received. 

TERMINATION    OP    GRANTS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Whenever  the  Counsel,  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  a  grant  recipient  under  this 
Act.  finds — 

(1)  that  the  program  or  project  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  that  in  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project  there  is  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision; 

the  Counsel  shall  notify  such  recipient  of  his 
findings  and  no  further  payments  may  be 
made  to  such  recipient  by  the  Counsel  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  such  noncompliance  has 
been,  or  will  promptly  be,  corrected.  However, 
the  Counsel  may  authorize  the  continuance 
of  payments  with  respect  to  any  projects  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  which  are  being  carried 
out  by  such  recipient  and  which  are  not  in- 
volved In  the  noncompliance. 

(b)  (1)  If  the  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
section  106  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Counsel's 
final  action  under  subsection  (a) .  such  recip- 
ient may.  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of 
such  action,  file  with  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  recip- 
ient is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that 
action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shaU  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Counsel.  The  Counsel  thereupon  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Coimsel. 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  tAe  Counsel 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Counsel 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  jwevlous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  siiall  likewise 
be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Counsel  or  to  set  it 
aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1264  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

MOOEI,   LAWS 

Sbc.  110.  The  Counsel  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  Investigation  and  study  for  the 
purpose  of — 

(1)  preparing  a  comparison  and  analysis 
of  State  and  Federal  laws  regulating  utilities; 
end 

(2)  preparing  model  laws  and  recommen- 
dations for  regulation  of  such  utilities. 
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The  resulte  of  such  Investigation  and  study 
shaU  be  reported  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Governor  of  each  State  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

APPEOPRIATION3   AUTHORIZED 

Sbc.  ill.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated annually  for  the  purjKisee  of  this  title 
an  amount  equal  to  three-tenths  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  annual  net  oper- 
ating revenues  of  all  utilities. 

S  A  VINO   PmOVBION 

Sec.  112.  Nothing  contained  in  the  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  Impair  any 
other  provision  at  law,  or  to  prevent  or  Im- 
pair the  administration  or  enforcement  of 
any  other  provision  of  law.  except  as  specifi- 
cally amended  or  to  the  extent  that  It  is 
Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

TITLE  n— PUBLIC  INFORMATION  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  UTTLITIES 

Sbc.  201.  (a)  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  electric  companies  and 
gas  companies  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  with  respect  to  oommoD 
carriers  as  defined  in  section  2(ci  (3)  of  this 
Act,  shall  obtain  the  information  required 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  with  re^>ect  to 
each  such  utility  and  shall  publish  such  in- 
formation at  least  annually  In  reports  pre- 
pared for  and  nvade  readily  available  to  the 
public,  especially  In  the  service  area  of  each 
such  utility. 

(b)  The  information  to  be  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  section  with  respect  to  each 
such  utility  shall  Include,  insofar  as  practi- 
cable, comparable  data  for  previous  years  and 
national  averages  and  shall  Include — 

(1)  annual  earnings  stated  as  a  rate  of  re- 
turn on  a  depreciated  average  original  cost 
rate  base  and  pursuant  to  other  account- 
ing principles  and  practices  of  the  relevant 
Federal  commission; 

(2)  annual  earning  in  dollars  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  clause  (1) ; 

(3)  capital  structure  stated  as  percentage 
of  capitallzatton  obtained  from  long-term 
debit,  preferred  stock,  common  stock,  and 
earned  surplus; 

(4)  average  rate  of  Interest  on  long-term 
debt; 

(5)  rate  of  return  on  average  common  stock 
equity: 

(6)  yearend  yield  on  common  stock  (an- 
nual common  dividend  divided  by  yearend 
market  price) ; 

(7)  dividend  on  preferred  stock; 

(8)  yearend  preferred  dividend  yield  (an- 
nual preferred  dividend  divided  by  yearend 
market  price  of  preferred  stock) ; 

(9)  yearend  earnings  price  ratio  (earnings 
per  share  divided  by  yearend  price  per  share) ; 

(10)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  one 
hundred  principal  stockholders  Including.  In 

.  those  cases  where  voting  stock  Is  held  by  a 
party  other  than  the  beneficial  owner,  the 
name  and  address  of  each  beneficial  owner 
of  1  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  stock 
in  the  company; 

(11)  the  name  and  address  of  each  officer 
and  director  and  his  annual  income  from  the 
utility  and  Its  parent  or  subsidiary  com- 
panies. If  any; 

(12)  the  names  and  addresses  of  other  com- 
panies of  which  such  officers  and  directors 
are  also  officers  or  directors; 

(13)  the  names  of  directors,  if  any,  who 
were  not  nominated  by  the  management  of 
the  utility; 

(14)  terms  of  restricted  stock  option  plana 
avalla^e  to  officers,  directors,  and  employees 
(not  to  Include  plans  available  to  all  em- 
ployees on  equal  terms)  and  including  name, 
title,  salary,  and  retirement  benefits  of  each 
person  to  whom  stock  options  have  been 
granted,  number  of  options  each  has  exer- 
cised, date  on  which  options  were  exercised, 
option  price  of  the  stock  and  market  price 
of  the  stock  when  option  was  exercised: 

(16)  all  payments  included  in  any  account 
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for  rate,  maDagement.  conBtructloiiL  engi- 
neering, research,  financial,  valuatlo4.  legal, 
accounting,  purchasing,  advertising^  labor 
relations,  public  relations,  prolessloiial  and 
other  consultative  services  rendered)  under 
wrlten  or  oral  arrangements  by  any  cCrpora- 
tlon,  partnership.  Individual  (other  tfcan  for 
services  as  an  employee),  or  organization  of 
any  Kind,  Including  legislative  service; 

(16)  all  payments  Included  In  any  4ccount 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  free  go<jds  and 
services  or  goods  and  services  supplied  below 
the  usual  charge  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
additional  customers; 

(17)  all  payments  included  In  any  Account 
for  contributions,  gifts,  donations  dues, 
honorariums,  and  any  other  gratultleii; 

(18)  policy  with  respect  to  deposits  of  cus- 
tomers and  service  connection  chaiges.  If 
required; 

(19)  rate  of  Interest  charged  custoviers  by 
the  utility,  stated  as  simple  annual  Interest; 

(30)  rate  base  valuation  and  comi^onents 
of  the  utiltly'B  rate  base,  as  determined  by 
the  State  commission  having  Jurisdiction, 
expressed  In  dollar  amounts,  and  Including 
amount  permitted  In  rate  base  in  eacti  of  the 
following  categories:  accumulated  ta^  defer- 
rals, allowance  for  working  capital,  construc- 
tion work  In  progress,  customers'  advances, 
materials  and  supplies,  plant  acquisition  ad- 
justment, and  plant  held  for  future  lise; 

(21)  rate  base  valuation  and  components 
of  the  utility's  rate  base,  as  determined  by 
the  Federal  commission  having  Jurl8<Ilctlon, 
expressed  In  dollar  amounts;  ! 

(22)  dollar  difference  In  each  category  and 
m  rum.  between  the  rate  base  as  coisputed 
pursuant  to  clauses  (20)  and  (21); 

(23)  summaries  of  franchises  or  certifi- 
cates of  convenience  and  necessity; 

(24)  with  respect  to  each  purchase  Of  fuel, 
whether  coal,  oil,  gas.  or  nuclear,  Inaluding 
all  cost  components,  the  following  inJorma- 
tlon:  supplier  from  whom  purchased;  pro- 
ducing company;  location  of  mine  or  I  mines, 
well  or  field  from  which  fuel  is  extracted; 
summary  of  terms  ol  fuel  purchase  contract; 
including  length  of  contract — long  tfcrm  or 
spot  sale,  and  price  provisions — fixed  price, 
price  escalation  clauses:  quantity  purchased, 
stated  In  tons,  barrels,  cubic  feet  or  bounds 
as  appropriate  for  type  of  fuel;  prloe  pf  fuel 
per  ton.  barrel,  cubic  feet  or  pound,  fa  well 
aa  stated  In  cents  per  million  BTUj  where 
specified,  at  the  originating  source;  eost  of 
transportation  per  ton.  barrel,  cubic  foot  or 
pound  of  fuel,  as  well  as  stated  in  ce^ts  per 
million  BTU  wliere  available;  total  fost  of 
fuel  as  delivered  to  each  powerplant  i|er  ton, 
barrel,  cubic  foot  or  pound,  as  well  as'  stated 
m  cents  per  million  BTU;  cost  of  4uel  as 
btimed  stated  In  cents  per  million  ^TU  at 
each  powerplant;  and  average  cost  perr  Wlo- 
watt-hour  of  energy  generated  at  eacll  plant 
attributable  to  fuel,  exclusive  of  co»t3  as- 
sociated with  investment.  Where  mor*  than 
one  fuel  Is  burned  In  a  plant,  composite  heat 
rate  for  all  fuels  used  at  plant  mfest  be 
shown; 

(26)  a  Biunmary  of  terme  ot  pooling^  Inter- 
connection and  exchange  agreements;  : 

(26)  a  description  of  expenses  Incurred, 
whether  In  payment  of  money,  performance 
of  services,  use  of  oflloers,  agents  or  em- 
ployeee  on  company  time  or  any  other  things 
ot  value,  with  respect  to  (1)  the  canftldacy, 
nomination,  election  or  appointment  of  any 
person  for  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  other  Issue  for  which 
an  official  vote  of  the  people  has  be^n  au- 
thorized, or  (3)  any  lobbying  with  respect 
to  Federal,  State  or  local  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative bodies; 

(27)  the  names  and  addresses  of  th4  hold- 
ers of  1  per  centum  or  more  of  any  Iteue  of 
long-term  debt  Including,  In  those  casee 
where  the  debt  Is  held  by  a  party  othv  than 
the  beneficial  owner,  the  n&me  and  Address 
of  each  beneficial  owner  of  1  per  centum  or 
more  of  any  Issue  of  debt  of  the  oomp«ny; 
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(28)  the  names  and  addresses  of  any  party 
who  holds  or  held  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  short-term  debt  (such  figure  to  be 
derived  on  the  basis  of  the  short-term  debt 
outstanding  as  of  January  1  of  the  reporting 
year)  at  any  time  during  the  calendar  (or 
repeating)  year;  Including,  In  those  cases 
where  the  liability  Is  held  by  a  party  other 
than  the  beneficial  owner,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  each  beneficial  owner  of  10  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  short-term  debt  in 
the  company; 

(29)  brief  descriptions  of  rate  schedules 
currently  In  effect  for  all  classes  of  retail 
service  and  facilities,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  residential,  rural,  commercial  or  In- 
dustrial service  for  general  or  limited  use. 
which  win  Inform  the  public  accurately  In 
clear,  non-technical  language  ot  the  rates, 
terms  of  purchase,  character  and  conditions 
of  each  class  of  service;  and 

(30)  s\ich  other  Information  as  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  commission  determines  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest.  Such  Information 
shall  be  determined  on  a  fiscal  or  calendar 
year  basis  as  may  be  appropriate  and  shall 
be  reported  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
termination  of  such  year. 

(c)  The  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  and 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  coordinate 
and  assist  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  to  conduct  investigations  and 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  implement  this  Act  each  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  own  rules  of  procedvire.  It  shall 
be  a  violation  of  this  Act  to  fall  to  provide 
Information  required  by  this  Act  or  to  give 
false  Information.  Any  person  so  violating 
the  Act  shall  also  be  deemed  to  have  vio- 
lated the  Federal  Power  Act,  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  the  PubUc  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  or  the  Federal  Communications 
Act,  and  the  civil  and  criminal  penalties  and 
procedures  for  enforcement  provided  In  each 
of  said  Acts  shall  apply,  whichever  is  most 
appropriate. 

AUTOMATIC  DATA  PBOCESSING 

Sec.  202.  The  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  full  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
in  preparing  the  information  required  under 
this  Act  and  other  Acts  to  which  they  are 
subject,  to  the  end  that  Federal  and  State 
regulatory  bodies,  the  Congress,  the  United 
States  Office  of  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel, 
such  State  and  local  offices  of  consumers' 
counsel  as  may  be  established  with  assistance 
under  this  Act,  and  the  public  shall  receive 
In  a  timely  and  understandable  manner  in- 
formation upon  which  the  Interests  of  utility 
consumers  may  be  assisted  and  protected. 
Such  Federal  commissions  are  hereby  di- 
rected to  Include  In  their  annual  reports  ac- 
covmt  of  their  progress  toward  full  use  of 
automatic  data  processing. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AtJTHORIZED 

Sec.  203.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  famihes. 

How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONO? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OT   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


NEWSLETTER  FROM  YOUR  OPEN 
DOOR  IN  WASHINGTON— CON- 
GRESSMAN ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or    PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  completed  the  tabulation 
of  the  results  of  my  recent  questionnaire 
and  for  the  information  of  the  Members 
and  other  interested  persons,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  it  today.  The  results 
of  the  questionnaire  are  set  out  in  the 
form  of  a  newsletter  and  contain  the  fol- 
lowing caption:  "Newsletter  From  Your 
Open  Door  in  Washington — Congress- 
man Albert  W.  Johnson,  23d  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  Newsletter  19,  April  1971." 

The  newsletter  also  contains  a  recent 
publication  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  entitled  "Discover 
the  New  Pennsylvania."  The  newsletter 
then  continues  as  follows: 

Nbwslstter  From  Tour  Omr  Doob  m 
Washington — CoNORESSBtAN  Albert  W. 
Johnson 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Folks  in  thb  23d  Congressional 
District;  In  February  of  this  year,  as  is  my 
anniial  custom.  I  mailed  a  Questionnaire  to 
all  homes  In  the  District.  The  response  was 
tremendous  and  I  am  pleased  to  present  the 
results,  together  with  my  own  comments  on 
the  same. 

Question  No.  1 — To  assure  an  adequate 
petroleum  supply  for  the  United  States,  do 
you  favor  the  construction  of  the  789  mile 
pipeline  to  transport  oU  from  Alaska's  North 
Slope  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Alaska? 
The  answer:  Percent 

Yes    - - 67.9 

No   32.4 

N.A.    S-' 

In  1968  oil  companies  discovered  oil  at 
Prudhoe  Bay,  Alaska,  and  the  oil  capital  of 
the  world  shifted  to  the  United  States.  The 
strike  was  first  estimated  to  be  10  billion 
barrels,  now  Increased  to  a  16  billion  barrel 
reserve.  Oil  geologists  speculate  that  the 
Alaskan  Arctic  may  hold  50  billion  barrels 
of  petroleum.  The  oil  strike  was  a  life  saver 
to  our  Nation's  dwindling  discovered  oil 
reserves,  and  in  face  of  increased  domestic 
demand  for  oil  each  year.  Our  dally  oil  re- 
quirement for  1970  was  14.8  mUlion  barrels 
a  day.  with  11.3  million  barrels  produced  at 
home.  We  Imported  3.5  mlUlon  barrels  of 
oil  a  day.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  has 
projected  that  by  1980  we  will  be  using  as 
much  as  25  million  barrels  of  oil  dally.  This 
production  will  have  to  come  from  our  own 
wells  and  from  Imports.  Oil  countries  around 
the  world.  In  the  Middle  East.  Africa,  and 
Venezuela  threaten  nationalization  of  their 
oil.  All  these  factors  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Alaskan  OU  to  the  U.S.  The  per- 
mit for  the  pipeline  has  not  as  yet  been 
granted.  If  it  Is  finally  buUt,  over  Vi  o^  t^* 
pipeUne  wiU  be  buUt  above  ground  on  stUts 
in  order  to  do  as  little  damage  as  possible 
to  the  environment.  Other  pipeline  routes 
are  being  investigated. 
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Question  No.  8 — ^Do  you  favor  oontlnulng 

our  space  program  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
three  remaining  space  flights? 

The  answer :  Percent 

Tea - M  8 

no  «  0 

VJL *•  7 

The  historic  landmark  of  the  20th  Centiiry 
was  the  landing  of  United  States  Astronauts 
on  the  moon  in  July  of  1969,  fulfilling  dreams 
and  prophecies  of  htmdreds  of  years.  Since 
Apollo  11  two  other  lunar  landings  have  been 
achieved,  Apollo  12  in  November  of  1969  and 
now  Apollo  14  m  February  of  1971.  The  re- 
maining three  flights  In  the  moon  landing 
program  are  Apollo  15,  which  wUl  aim  In  for 
a  deep  gorge  known  as  Hudley  RUle,  smd 
Apollo  flights  16  and  17,  which  will  head  for 
Descartes  and  Copernicus  craters.  In  1972. 
Dividends  from  moon  landings  are  said  to  In- 
clude more  accurate  weather  forecasts,  early 
storm  warnings,  detection  of  crop  diseases 
and  pollution,  spotting  of  mineral  deposits 
and  large  schools  of  salable  fish  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  scientific  data  already  acqtUred 
ftom  construction  and  from  the  moon  rocks 
and  information  about  the  moon  and  solar 
system.  Monitoring  devices  on  the  moon  are 
now  sending  back  scientific  data.  The  para- 
dox Is  that  even  though  manned  space  pro- 
grams have  been  sensational,  they  are  losing 
public  support.  The  Apollo  program  to  date 
has  cost  $24  bUlion  and  NASA  now  Is  asking 
Congress  for  $3.3  billion  this  year.  Future 
manned  space  programs  planned  for  the 
Sfcylab,  a  two-decked  orbiting  laboratory  to 
be  launched  In  1973,  largely  a  military  ve- 
hicle to  watch  troop  maneuvers  and  fleet 
movements  as  well  as  study  life  In  space;  a 
Space  Station,  an  earth-circling  base,  larger 
than  the  Skylab,  having  4  decks  full  of  labs 
and  space  for  12  men,  to  keep  aloft  for  10 
years,  and  a  re-usable  vehicle  called  a  Space 
Shuttle  to  get  men  to  and  from  the  space 
station.  The  future  of  these  projects  Is  un- 
certain, as  there  Is  a  strong  sentiment  now 
favoring  only  future  un-manned  flights. 

A  flight  to  the  moon  Is  a  stunning  display 
of  U.S.  sdentlflc  progress,  making  Americans 
proud  and  despite  Its  cost,  the  people  seem  to 
favor  its  continuance. 

Question  No.  3. — Do  you  favor  the  continu- 
ation of  the  poverty  program  beyond  Its  pres- 
ent expiration  date  of  Jvine  30, 1971? 

The  answer:  Percent 

Yes  — 28.4 

No 40.0 

NA. 11.7 

The  Poverty  Program  was  first  Initiated  by 
President  Johnson  in  1964.  Since  that  time 
the  program  has  cost  $10J3  billion.  The  House 
Labor  Committee  is  now  holding  bearings  on 
whether  to  continue  the  OEO  Agency  beyond 
June  30th.  President  Nlzon  in  statements 
over  the  past  two  years  has  indicated  he  was 
to  break  away  from  OEO  all  action  programs 
and  leave  OEO  merely  a  research  agency. 
However  the  President  has  asked  that  the 
OEO  be  continued  for  2  more  years  so  that 
this  plan  can  be  made  effective.  The  Presi- 
dent wants  the  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  etc.,  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
states  under  revenue  sharing.  Community 
action  programs  would  also  be  turned  ovef 
to  the  cities  under  revenue  sharing.  Those 
who  are  against  the  poverty  program  state, 
"It  Isn't  doing  what  It  was  Intended  to  do." 
"I  think  Welfare  and  Poverty  programs  are 
being  abused." 

Question  No.  4— In  the  event  railroad  xin- 
lons  and  management  cannot  agree,  do  you 
favor: 

Percent 
(a)  Govemmental  operation  in  case  of 
a  strike,  with  profits  and  dividends 
impounded  untU  the  dispute  Is  set- 
tled; or 27.8 
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(b)  A  binding  settlement  by  govern- 
ment appointed  neutrals,  using  the 
final  management  offer  and  the  un- 
ion counter  offer  as  a  basis  for  the 

settlement?    02.7 

National   average 10.0 

The  Congress  by  a  q>eclal  measure  stopped 
the  one-day  raUroad  strike  of  December  10th. 
1970.  In  ordering  the  strike  halted.  Congress 
gave  the  workers  retroactive  wage  increases 
of  13.5%  for  1970.  This  was  part  of  the  37% 
wage  Increase  over  3  years,  recommended  by 
the  fact-flndlng  panel.  The  Panel  also  rec- 
ommended changes  in  work  rules,  which 
changes  would  help  offset  the  pay  raises. 
The  workers  will  accept  the  37%,  but  train 
crews  are  against  the  rule  changes  The  strike 
deadline  of  March  1st,  1971,  has  been  reached 
and  workers  have  agreed  not  to  strike  right 
now.  In  the  opinion  of  many  a  railroad  strike 
would  be  a  national  catastrophe.  The  "b" 
plan  above  Is  the  Nixon  Plan,  which  62.7% 
favor.  I  vrould  say  Congreas  will  have  to  pass 
this  or  a  similar  plan  before  very  long. 

Question  No.  6 — Do  you  favor  a  coii4>lete 
reform  of  the  Federal  Government  by  reduc- 
ing twelve  Cabinet  Departments  to  eight? 
The  answer :  Percent 

Tes 70J2 

No - 10.1 

NJL   - 10.7 

This  plan  Is  the  proposal  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Organization. 
It  would  set  up  four  new  departments  out 
of  8,  namely  (1)  Economic  Development,  (2) 
Community  Development.  (3)  Human  Re- 
sources, and  (4)  Natural  Resources.  Depart- 
ments untouched:  State,  Treasury,  Defense, 
Justice.  It  would  appear  that  the  plan  Is 
headed  for  trouble,  despite  widespread  voter 
approval.  Labor  and  Business  do  not  want  to 
be  grouped  in  the  Economic  Development 
Department.  Congressional  Committees  fear 
they  will  be  ousted  of  Jurisdiction.  Govern- 
ment executives  fear  loss  of  Jobs.  Congress- 
man HoUfleld  (D) ,  the  Chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  does  not  even 
Intend  to  hold  hearings  on  the  plan.  It  looks 
like  President  Nixon  will  have  to  go  to  the 
country  for  grass  roots  backing.  The  plan 
seems  like  a  good  Idea  for  modern  planning 
and  government.  Some  Questionnaire  com- 
ments: "Yes:  providing  we  dump  the  bu- 
reaucrats and  surphis  employees  and  save 
some  money."  "No:  things  will  be  worse."  "I 
think  there  Is  a  lot  of  dead  wood  In 
Government." 

Question  No.  6 — ^Do  you  believe  the  need 
to  strengthen  the  national  economy  and  gain 
full  employment  Justifies  resorting  to  Fed- 
eral budget  deficits? 
The  answer :  Percent 

Yes  .  — 80.8 

No    89.6 

NJl.    10 

Now  with  a  business  slowdown  eating  into 
the  Government's  revenue.  President  Nixon 
is  accepting  the  Idea  of  a  deflclt  In  order  to 
prime  the  pump  of  business.  His  budget  for 
1971-72  totals  (229.2  billion,  which  will  mean 
deficit  of  •11.6  biUlon.  The  President  called 
his  budget  a  "Ptill  Employment"  budget, 
wherein  spending  Is  geared  to  revenues  that 
would  be  generated  If  the  country  was  oper- 
ating at  full  employment.  The  Administra- 
tion says  this  planned  deflclt  wUI  see  1972  a 
genuine  boom  year.  The  idea  of  a  full  employ- 
ment budget  was  first  proposed  In  1947  by 
the  "Committee  for  Economic  DeveltHJinent" 
and  was  widely  promoted  by  the  Kennedy 
Administration,  but  not  adopted.  The  poll 
results  Indicate  that  the  district  favors  a 
balanced  budget.  A  typical  comment  from  a 
Questionnaire:  "No:  Maybe  a  depression  will 
teach  some  of  our  citizens  the  value  of  a 
hard  earned  doUar."  "Yes:  full  employment 
will  bring  on  revenue." 
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Question  No.  7 — ^Would  you  be  willing  to 
pay  substantially  more  for  products  (i.e., 
automobiles  and  gasoline)  and  utilities  (I.e., 
electricity)  If  they  were  made  virtually  pol- 
lution free? 
The  answer:  Percent 

Yes  M-8 

No - y.l 

NJV - 71 

The  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  in- 
dicates the  concern  of  citizens  In  the  control 
of  poUutlon.  Folks  In  other  districts  share 
this  concern:  Corbett  (R)  18th  District  of 
Allegheny  Co\inty,  Pa. — Tes:  60%;  EshU- 
man  (B)  16th  District  of  Pa. — ^Yes:  66%. 
However,  In  view  of  the  outcry  against  air  and 
water  poUutlon,  I  thought  the  percentage  of 
yes  votes  would  be  greater.  However.  I  dis- 
covered in  the  comments  by  those  who  re- 
plied that  they  feel  industry  should  bear  all 
the  btirden.  Here  are  some  typical  comments : 
"The  manufacturers  can  budget  the  ex- 
pense." "The  money  would  only  be  placed 
back  Into  Corporate  profits."  "Prices  are  high 
enough  now."  It  appears  to  me  tha.  the  added 
cost  of  correcting  pollution  wlU  faU  on  con- 
sumers, as  Indicated  by  the  Increase  In 
automobile  prices  already. 

Queslon  No.  8 — Do  you  favor: 

[In  percent] 

(a)  A  new  program  extending  medi- 
cal care  to  Indigents  only  regardless  of 
age.  coupled  with  Insurance  to  every- 
body against  catastrophic  Ulness;  or.     33. 6 

(b)  A  Federal  Health  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  everybody,  financed  from 
Federal  revenues  and  by  Increased  so- 
cial security  taxes;  or 28.7 

(c)  No  new  Federal  Health  Insurance 
program  at  all? 37.6 

N.A. - - 10.2 

As  you  can  see,  the  district  is  divided  on 
the  above  question,  vrtth  the  majority  favor- 
ing no  new  Federal  Health  Insurance  Pro- 
gram. Congressman  Corbett  (R)  of  the  18th 
District  of  AUegheny  Co..  Pa.,  asked  only 
whether  one  favored  National  Health  Insur- 
ance for  everybody  and  the  answer  was  No: 
68%.  Eshleman  (R)  16th  District  of  Pa.,  a 
similar  question  was  No:  57%  and  Scott  (R) 
of  the  8th  District  of  Virginia — No:  62%. 
The  Dubois  Courier  recently  In  an  editorial 
states:  "The  Idea  of  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Is  one  whose  time  at  last  has  come." 
There  are  various  plans  before  the  Congress. 
One  that  would  completely  nationalize  our 
health  Insurance  Industry  is  one  sponsored 
by  Senators  Kennedy,  Cooper  and  Saxbe. 
The  plan  would  cover  every  person  In  the 
Nation  for  hospital  care.  Doctors  fees,  etc. 
The  program  woxUd  be  financed  by  50%  from 
Federal  taxes;  and  a  Social  Security  tax  on 
employers  of  3.5%  and  employes  1%  up  to 
$16,000  earnings.  Estimated  cost:  $77  bil- 
lion annually,  administered  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  On  February  18th, 
President  Nixon  announced  his  plan.  He  re- 
jected the  idea  of  nationalizing  o\ir  health 
Insurance  Industry  to  be  run  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  proposes  instead  that  employers 
of  one  or  more  provide  basic  Health  Insur- 
ance coverage  for  their  workers,  66%  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  employer  and  36%  by  the  em- 
ployee the  1st  2  "4  years.  For  the  poor  or  In- 
digent there  would  be  a  famUy  Health  In- 
surance Plan  fully  financed  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Government.  The  plan 
for  workers  provides  catastrophic  Ulness  cov- 
erage. The  Nixon  Han  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment about  $3  bUllon.  Other  plans  have 
been  submitted  by  the  American  Medical 
Society,  and  Rep.  Omar  Btirleson.  Hearings 
will  be  held  on  the  plans  soon. 

Question  No.  9 — Now  that  18-year-oIds  can 
vote  in  Federal  elections,  do  you  favor  an 
amendment  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Con- 
stitution to  permit  them  to  vote  In  State  and 
local  elections  as  well? 


XUM 
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Tbe  answer : 

Yes 

No 

N.A .. 
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P^cent  The  answer: 

68.8         Yes 

38.6         No. 

a.  a      N.A. 


Percent 

63 

31 

3 


Last  year  Congress  passed  a  law  giving 
18>  year  olds  the  right  to  rote  In  all  elec  ;lons. 
However,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.I!.,  on 
December  21st,  1970,  by  a  5  to  4  decfUon, 
held  that  Congress  only  had  the  powfer  to 
«rt«ad  this  right  to  Federal  elections.  This 
has  made  it  incumbent  on  State  Legislatures 
to  pass  a  State  law  giving  teenageri  the 
right  to  vote  in  State  and  local  elections. 
IB  Pennsylvania  the  voting  age  Is  fixed  h^  our 
State  Constitution,  as  follows:  Artlela  VII, 
Sec.  1 — Ewry  Cltlxen  twenty-one  years  of 
age  .  .  .  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  .  .\."  It 
win  talce  8  years  to  amend  the  Pennsylvania 
Constitution  Congress  has  therefore  passed 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  ConstltnUoo 
which  could  be  adopted  by  ^'s  of  the  states 
in  time  for  the  1972  elections.  This  anjend- 
ment  wcnald  give  18  year  olds  the  full  fran- 
chise. I  supported  this  amendment.  Idany 
States  have  already  ratlfled  it.  i 

Question  No.  10 — Do  you  favor  the  Imbosl- 
tlon  at  trade  quota«  on  certain  goods  enter- 
ing the  United  States? 

The  answer :  Petcent 

Yes 66.8 

No 25.  1 

N.A 8.  1 

At  the  present  time  emotions  about  limpos- 
Ing  trade  quotas  Is  very  high.  Last  year  the 
House  passed  an  Import  quota  bill,  bnt  It 
died  In  the  Senate.  Textile  and  shoe  manu- 
facturers have  been  hard  hit  by  cheap  im- 
ports resulting  In  unemployment  and  plant 
closings.  A  majority  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators  now  seem  willing  to  at  leest  enact 
a  textile  quota  bill.  Japan,  In  order  to  ^vold 
this,  offered  to  restrict  textile  Imports  \  to  a 
growth  of  5%  this  year,  and  6%  in  |eacb 
of  the  next  two.  The  textile  industry-  and 
President  Nixon  turned  the  offer  dowa  be- 
cause the  S%  Is  figured  on  an  already  swollen 
import  quantity.  The  23rd  District  with  Its 
large  plant  capacity  to  build  television  sets, 
tubes,  etc..  Is  also  hard  hit.  Japan  imported 
into  the  n.S.  last  year  black  and  white  and 
color  T.V.  Sets  valued  a  cass  million,  about 
28%  erf  the  TV  sales  In  the  USA.  Rec«ntly 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  ruled  that  4hese 
sales  of  TV  sets  were  at  less  than  "fair  value," 
thus  agreeing  with  the  "Diunping"  charge  of 
the  Industry.  The  I.UJI.  Union  is  now  aiulng 
Japan  for  $68  million  for  loss  of  Jobs.  Badause 
trade  quotas  invite  retaliation,  every  effdrt  is 
being  made  to  obtain  agreements  on  quotas 
to  forestall  legislation.  | 

Question  No.  11 — Would  you  vote  to(  bar 
food  stamps  to  strikers? 

The  answer:  Pericent 

Yes to.  0 

No   81.  0 

N_A . [3.0 

This  vote  Indicates  that  majiy  pec^le  <ebel 
at  the  thought  of  prolonging  or  encouraging 
strikes  by  subsidizing  them.  Congreaatnan 
Corbett  found  the  same  feeling  In  18tb  Dis- 
trict of  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  where  the 
vote  was:  Yes:  73%.  Thoae  who  favor  Jood 
stamps  for  strikers  argue  that  not  provlcllng 
the  stamps  penalizes  the  wives  and  ehlKlren 
o^  the  strikers'  families  and  that  a  utilon 
member  pays  tazee  too.  Other  argmxents 
against  the  furnishing  of  Food  Stamp^  to 
strikers  are  that  a  person  who  walks  oOJ  the 
Job  should  not  be  treated  the  same  M  & 
person  who  is  in  need  for  reasons  over  wliloh 
be  had  no  control.  All  attempts  In  Congress 
to  deny  strikers  the  stamps  has  failed. 

Q\M8tlon  No.  la — Do  you  favor  the  '■  ad- 
ministration's "family  asslstanoe  plan"  vith 
its  provision  for  a  guaranteed  min<TinnTn  in- 
come and  which  also  reqtilree  work  incentives 
and  work  requirements? 


Most  people  agree  with  President  Nixon's 
statement,  "The  present  welfare  system  has 
become  a  notorious  consuming  outrage."  Our 
relief  system  now  makes  possible  widespread 
chiseling,  and  the  heart  of  the  system — Aid 
to  Families  With  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  encourages  fathers  to  desert  their 
families  so  that  they  can  obtain  this  AFDC 
relief.  The  AFDC  payments  keep  growing.  In 
1961  to  1969  the  nimiber  of  Individuals  re- 
ceiving AFDC  doubled  and  costs  tripled.  To- 
day 6.7  million  are  on  AFDC  and  received 
$4.2  billion  In  Federal  Aid  last  year,  and  un- 
less changed,  in  5  years  12  million  will  re- 
ceive $8.8  billion.  President  Nixon's  plan 
would  scrap  AFDC  and  set  up  a  "Family  As- 
sistance Plan,"  "FAP"  and  In  order  to  keep 
families  together  the  plan  would  guarantee 
an  income  to  a  poor  family  of  4  of  $1600.00  a 
year,  the  states  to  make  up  any  d'fference 
m  Welfare  now  received.  Each  family  of  4 
would  also  receive  $800  In  Food  Stamps. 
The  Plan  also  requires  able  bodied  recipients 
to  go  to  work,  and  if  unskilled  or  handi- 
capped to  accept  training  or  rehabilitation 
so  that  they  can  go  to  work.  The  Plan  passed 
the  Hovise  last  year  and  died  in  the  Senate. 
Both  Houses  are  now  again  holding  hear- 
ings and  the  plan  will  emerge  again,  dras- 
tically changed,  and  vrtth  even  stronger  work 
requirements. 

Question  No.  13 — Do  you  favor  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Peace  Corps  program? 


The  answer : 

Yes 

No 

N.A.    


Percent 

—     59. 8 
33 

--       7.2 


The  Peace  Corps,  a  revolutionary  idea  In 
foreign  aid  was  established  by  an  Kxectttlve 
order  of  President  Kennedy  In  1961.  It  Is 
a  missionary  type  program  consisting  of 
trained  American  Volunteers  who  assist  in- 
terested countries  in  solving  domestic  needs 
in  (M'der  to  promote  understanding,  peace, 
friendship,  good  will  and  proei)crlty.  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers  serve  two  years  without 
pay.  They  receive  living  expenses  and  When 
they  leave  the  Corps  they  receive  $75.00  for 
each  month  served.  The  Peace  Corps  grew 
quickly  to  more  than  19,000  Volunteers  In 
nearly  50  Nations.  The  enthusiasm  of  volun- 
teers has  been  subsided  and  there  are  only 
7.770  now  abroad,  serving  in  61  countries, 
ao  of  tbem  Latin  America.  However,  in  many 
of  the  countries,  the  Corps  is  In  trouble  and 
was  recently  ordered  out  of  Panama.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  a  speech  on  January  14,  1971, 
sensing;  this  disenchantment,  revealed  a  plan 
to  consolidate  all  Volunteer  Agencies,  and 
give  the  Peace  Corps  a  new  direction. 

Question  No.  14 — Should  the  United  States 
sell  enough  Jet  aircraft  and  military  supplies 
to  Israel  to  replace  combat  losses  and  main- 
tain  military  balance   in   the   Middle   East? 

The  answer:  Percent 

Yes ,-, — 70.3 

No _- , 22.7 

N.A.    7.  0 

This  question  received  the  highest  per- 
centage of  "Yes"  vote  of  any  of  the  18  ques- 
tions In  the  Questionnaire.  Recently,  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford,  Minority  Leader,  stated  that  a 
Soviet  Military  Headquarters  staffed  by  doz- 
ens of  first  line  Russian  Oenerals  and  Colo- 
nels, has  been  establUhed  In  Egypt,  with 
13,000  Russian  troops  there  and  8,000  troops 
in  missile  battalions  in  the  Suez  Canal,  most- 
ly installed  d\irlng  the  cease-fire  last  summer. 
We  aasured  Israel  that  Russia  and  Egypt 
would  not  violate  the  ceaee-flre,  but  Russia 
moved  In  the  missiles  despite  their  promise. 
The  last  Congress  appropriated  $500  million 
to  cover  military  equipment  tot  Israel.  Be- 
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oently,  Oerald  R.  Ford,  the  Minority  House 
Leader,  stated,  "America  has  a  moral  obliga- 
tion tc  Israel's  security.  The  defense  of  Is- 
rael is  linked  with  the  security  of  the  U.8." 
The  situation  m  the  Middle  East  continues  to 
be  a  critical  one,  a  virtual  tinder  box  at  this 
writing. 

Question  No.  16 — Some  women's  organiza- 
tions claim  women  are  denied  full  equality. 
Should  the  Constitution  be  amended  to  guar- 
antee equal  rights  for  women? 

The  answer:  Percent 

Yes _ _    42.6 

I'o 49  8 

NA     ....,      7g 

Congressman  Teague  of  California,  in  a 
Floor  speech  last  year  when  this  amendment 
passed  the  House  stated,  "It  Is  a  vital  truth 
that  the  word  persons  mentioned  In  our 
Federal  Constitution  does  not  mean  vmmen, 
because  the  Constitution  Itself  was  written 
in  the  light  of  the  old  English  common  law 
which  did  not  recognize  women  as  persons." 
This  statement  f lunlBhes  the  background  for 
the  so-called  "woman's  lib"  amendment.  Last 
Pall  Congressman  Corbett  asked  the  above 
question  and  the  results  were — No:  66%.  It 
la  quite  a  controversial  Issue.  The  Question- 
naire replies  produced  some  Interesting  com- 
ments; "Yes .  They  should  have  to  go  to  war, 
pay  alimony,  and  have  no  special  working 
conditions."  "No:  (by  a  woman)  Men  and 
wooaen  are  in  no  way  equal,  and  should  be 
satisfied  to  let  well  enough  alone."  "Yes:  If 
they  accept  all  the  responslbuitles  of  men." 
"No:  (by  a  woman)  "80  who  wants  being 
equal?  I  am  happy  as  I  am.  fulfllUng  my 
Job  .  .  ." 

Question  No.  16 — It  Is  estimated  wage  and 
price  controls  will  require  250,000  employees 
and  $1.6  billion  a  year  to  administer.  Despite 
this  cost,  do  you  feel  Congress  should  im- 
pose mandatory  wage  and  price  controls 
now? 

The  answer :                                             Percent 
Yes 40.8 

No  : ,• 49. 1 

NJi. 10.1 

Congress  recently  extended  the  power  of 
the  President  to  put  on  wage  and  price  con- 
trols for  2  more  years.  However,  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John  B.  Connally. 
stated  that  the  Administration  felt  that  gen- 
eral wEge-prlce  controls  are  not  needed  now. 
nor  do  they  believe  the  American  people 
would  stand  for  the  regimentation  that  it 
eotalls.  It  goes  without  saying  that  wage- 
price  controls  is  a  drastic  remedy.  When  they 
were  on  during  World  War  n,  everything  was 
frozen,  there  were  OPA  offices  In  every  coun- 
ty and  big  city  in  America  with  65,000  em- 
ployees alone  In  Washington,  D.C.  Three  mil- 
lion businesses  were  covered  and  8  million 
commodities  and  services  controlled.  My  last 
Questionnaire  showed  75%  favored  controls. 
The  result  above  indicates  a  new  attitude 
by  many  who  remember  the  1841-1947  OPA 
days.  President  Nixon  has  already  placed 
wage-price  controls  on  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

Question  No.  17 — Should  Congress  appro- 
priate $2  bllUon  to  provide  200,000  Federal. 
State  and  local  government  Jobs  for  the  un- 
employed? 
The  answer:  Percent 

Yes    -. 32.6 

No    - 68. 1 

NA.    8  8 

This  Is  the  so-called  manpower  bill  that 
Presideiit  Nixon  vetoed  last  fall.  He  vetoed 
the  bill  because  It  was  a  "make  work"  kind 
of  a  bill — similar  to  those  in  depression  years. 
None  of  the  Jobs  were  linked  to  training  pro- 
grams, or  were  to  lead  to  other  employment. 
President  Nixon  said  in  his  veto  message: 
"WPA  type  Jobs  are  not  the  answer  for  the 
men  and  women  who  have  them."  The  Presi- 
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dent  indicated  he  wants  a  bUl  that  will  train 
people  for  real  Jobs  with  a  real  future.  This 
vetoed  bill  has  been  re-introduced  already 
this  session  and  soon  will  be  before  the  Con- 
gress lor  a  vote. 

Questiou  No.  18 — Do  you  think  our  pres- 
ent Vietnam  policy  wUl  be  suocessim  in  end- 
ing the  United  States  involvement  in  that 
conflict? 

— .     „«.«■-  Percent 

The  answer. 

Ym  —--  —  _«_- - ---   00.0 

NO     .11-" 50  2 

MA "2 

XhlB  percentage  is  a  surprise  In  as  much 
as  one  year  ago  65%  were  In  favor  of  the 
Vletnamlzatlon  policy  against  all  alterna- 
tives. Congressman  Corbett's  recent  Ques- 
tionnaire on  the  same  question  was  No:  57%. 
and  Congressman  Eshleman's  result  was  No: 
49  7o.  Despite  the  Laos  campaign.  President 
:71xon  Is  winding  down  the  war  and  soon  the 
combat  role  will  almost  entirely  be  turned 
over  to  the  South  Vietnamese.  When  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  office  we  had  536,000  men  in 
Vietnam.  Now  it  Is  down  to  265.000  and  by 
the  end  of  this  year  It  will  be  less  than 
200,000.  All  during  this  year  the  President 
will  of  necessity  have  to  make  military  de- 
cisions to  assure  the  security  of  South  Viet- 
nam dtning  the  completion  of  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  Combat  forces.  While  the 
President  Is  doing  this  he  will  need  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people. 

In  closing  1  want  to  thank  those  who  took 
the  time  and  made  the  effort  to  return  the 
Questionnaire.  A  separate  acknowledgement 
U  being  sent  to  persons  who  wrote  separate 
comments  on  the  form. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ai,BERT  W.  Johnson. 


A  SALUTE  TO  J.  E.  HTTJ. 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxnfois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  7,  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pioneer 
in  the  outstanding  program  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
is  dead. 

J.  E.  Hill,  a  resident  of  my  district  for 
45  years,  died  Monday  after  retiring  in 
1966  as  director  of  vocational  education 
for  the  State  of  Illinois. 

He  was  a  man  always  close  to  the 
productive  soil  of  my  State  and  respon- 
dble  for  thousands  of  young  men  re- 
ceiving a  solid  education  in  the  science 
of  agTlcultuie.  Many  of  the  farmers  in 
Hhnola  owe  a  good  measure  of  their  suc- 
cess to  the  high  schcwl  training  received 
in  vocational  agriculture  under  the  over- 
all direction  of  J.  E.  Hill. 

His  leadership  in  the  development  of 
vocational  agriculture  In  Illinois  and 
his  direction  as  State  adviser  of  the 
Illinois  Assoclatitm  of  the  Future 
farmers  of  America  were  unexcelled. 

But  Mr.  Hi^  was  more  than  an  educa- 
tor of  young  men  destined  to  be  farmers. 
He  was  a  national  pioneer  in  realizing 
that  young  men  not  on  farms  need 
education  in  vocational  as  well  as  aca- 
demic subjects.  To  fill  this  need  he 
charted  one  of  the  leading  vocational 
s^tems  in  the  Nation  to  provide  training 
to  a  rariety  of  fields,  helping  young  men 
and  women  learn  an  interesting,  needed. 
Bxid  rewarding  vocation. 
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Illinois  has  lost  a  dedicated  educator 
aad  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to  his 
monumental  contributions  at  his  passing. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  SURPRISE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALirORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  7,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  direc- 
tor of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing stated  that: 

starting  about  1971  we  could  reasonably 
expect  several  technological  surprises  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  statement  may  not  mean  a  great 
deal  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  imphcations  of  technological  sur- 
prise in  the  present  day.  In  order  to  shed 
some  light  on  the  ramifications  of  tech- 
nological surprise  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  extremely 
interesting  chapter  from  a  recent  book 
by  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony  and  Dr.  J.  E. 
Pournelle  entitled  "The  Strategy  of 
Technology — Winning  the  Decisive 
War."  Dunellen  Press,  1970. 

As  our  esteemed  colleague,  Honorable 
Craig  Hosmer,  states  about  the  authors 
in  his  introduction  to  this  very  impor- 
tant book : 

The  authors  have  had  long  personal  ex- 
perience with  these  problems.  They  have 
been  closely  associated  with  major  tech- 
nological problems  In  both  military  and 
civilian  areas  and  have  followed  our  per- 
formances closely  as  part  of  their  profes- 
sional careers.  Both  men  are  of  that  rare 
breed,  the  generalist.  Both  are  trained 
academically  as  political  scientists  but  have 
spent  many  years  of  their  professional  ca- 
reers In  positions  requiring  an  understand- 
ing of  the  Intricate  details  of  technology. 
Both  are  students  of  strategy  and  strategic 
problems,  and  both  were  closely  associated 
with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  studies  of 
technology  performed  in  recent  years,  the 
Air  Force's  Project  Forecast. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  better  grasp  of 
technological  surprise,  both  from  past 
examples  and  what  it  could  mean  for  our 
future,  I  would  highly  recommend  that 
my  colleagues  pursue  the  following  ar- 
ticle which  is  chapter  5  of  the  book  the 
Strategy  of  Technology: 

SuRPRiax  iM  MoDEaif  Wak* 

It  never  troubles  a  wolf  how  many  the 
sheep  be. — Virgil. 

THX   SNXAK   ATTACK 

The  popular  view  of  modern  war  surprise 
is  ideatlfied  with  a  sneak  att«ujk.  Our  ex- 
perience at  Pearl  Harbor  makes  It  easy  to 
understand  this  belief,  while  the  widely- 
known  characteristics  of  the  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  ftermlt  us  to  grasp 
readily  the  nature  of  a  future  surprise  ICBM 
attack.  The  missile  is  the  ideal  weapon  for 
a  rapid  sneak  attack,  not  Just  against  one 
base  like  Pearl  Harbor  but  against  entire 
countries  and  continents. 


•  Copyrighted  Material.  Research  on 
which  this  book  Is  based  was  supported  In 
part  by  a  grant  from  the  Relm  Foundation, 
Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 
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Of  the  characteristics  that  make  the  mls- 
iiile  suitable  for  a  sneak  attack,  the  most 
important  is  speed.  Although  the  total  flight 
lime  of  an  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
from  the  U.S£Jl.  to  the  United  States  is 
about  30  minutes,  the  present  advance- 
warning  of  an  attack  is  only  15  minutes. 
Operational  satellite  systems  and  over-the- 
horizon  radars  may  Increase  the  warning  of 
an  attack  almost  to  the  total  missile  flight 
time,  some  30  minutes  minus  X  seconds;  but 
even  if  we  are  given  this  much  warning,  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  has 
changed  the  dimension  of  surprise  and  has 
given  the  aggressor  a  most  potent  tool.  In 
addition,  attack  can  come  from  space  with 
literally  no  warning  at  all. 

Space  warning  systems  must  be  built  de- 
spite the  excellent  performance  of  our  space 
trackUig  radars,  or  else  the  enemy  may  at- 
tack over  the  South  Pole,  where  we  now 
have  no  warning  systems.  Since  the  attack 
can  come  from  even  more  directions,  warn- 
ing systems  may  be  too  costly  to  be  bought, 
even  though  they  are  technologically  feasible. 

A  massive  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile attack  launched  by  an  aggressor  Is  an 
ever-present  danger.  Such  an  attack  would 
coine  as  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  mea- 
sures, operations,  and  techniques,  orches- 
trated to  achieve  maximum  psychological 
effect  on  the  surprised.  The  aggressor  would 
have  undertaken  specialized  campaigns  In 
the  various  elements  of  conflict — political, 
psychological,  economic,  military  and,  above 
all,  technological. 

Once  the  time  is  ripe,  the  attack  cornea 
suddenly  and  catches  the  defender  asleep. 
But  despite  the  present  concentration  on  the 
sneak  attack,  surprise  U  not  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  aggressor.  Defenders  have 
used  surprise  to  great  effect  In  the  past  and 
should  strive  to  do  so  In  the  future.  The 
future  security  of  the  United  States  requirea 
that  our  strategy  include  measures  to  achieve 
surprise,  as  well  as  those  to  prevent  it. 
The  main  surprise  to  aim  for  Is  that  we  won't 
be  surprised. 

Before  we  examine  the  broader  aspects  of 
surprise,  let  us  point  up  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  the  sneak  attack.  First,  surprise 
is  tactical.  Second,  surprise  is  used  by  the 
aggressor,  not  the  defender.  Third,  it  will 
be  achieved  only  with  the  most  advanced 
weapons.  Fourth,  prevention  of  surprise  re- 
quires use  of  the  most  advanced  technical 
means. 

sraATsaic  suaPBisE 

There  are  also  surprises  on  the  strategic 
level.  For  Illustrative  examples,  let  us  look 
at  two  of  the  ways  In  vrhlch  the  U.SB.R. 
has  actually  achieved  strategic  surprise  In 
the  last  few  years:  the  opening  of  the  space 
age,  and  nuclear  testing  during  the  test 
moratorium.  As  a  result,  the  Soviets  obtained 
a  lead  over  us  In  space  that  has  only  pttt- 
tlally  been  overcome  by  our  massive  and 
expensive  NASA  spectaculars.  They  lead  in 
many  military  phases  of  space,  whereas  we 
are  ahead  in  nonmllltary  uses;  In  near-earth 
operations  their  lead  may  be  as  much  as 
three  years.^ 

The  evidence  on  nuclear  testing  la  leas 
clear,  but  it  Is  clear  that  the  moratorium 
allowed  the  Soviets  to  determine  critical  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  explosions  In  space.  Becatise 
we  honored  the  test  ban,  we  let  much  of 
our  testing  capability  atrophy,  and  now  the 
Treaty  of  Moscow  prevents  us  from  finding 
out  Just  how  far  behind  we  are  In  the  appli- 
cation of  nuclear  weapons  In  space.  The 
impact  of  these  surprises  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated with  iM«clBlon  but  the  Soviets  have 
gained  a  considerable  time  advantage  la  of- 
fensive orbital  weapomry  and  balletic  mis- 
sile defenses.  Note  that  preparing  for  stra- 


'  As  this  was  written  the  news  was  an- 
nounced that  the  U£.SJl.  has  demonstrated 
a  space-borne  "satellite  deatroyer." 
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teglc  surprtse  must  continue  over  a  ^rlod 
of  several  years. 

Thea©  two  surprlaes  occurred  in  the  (tech- 
nical phase  of  the  Technological  War,  J^ot  In 
the  military  phase.  They  were  achieved  by 
an  orchestrated  strategy  that  employed  sev- 
eral forms  of  conflict,  Including  Intelligence 
operations,  propaganda  and  psychological 
warfare,  political  and  diplomatic  mane|uver- 
Ings,  and  a  concentrated  technical  ^Sort. 
While  the  goal  of  the  Soviets  has  be^n  to 
develop  advanced  weapon  systems,  such 
weapons  were  not  employed  militarily  In 
these  two  surprises;  however,  military  tech- 
nology was  developed,  and  diplomacy  and 
treaties  closed  oS  our  access  to  the  me^ns  of 
catching  up  or  at  least  made  It  dlfflculi. 

The  best  way  to  counter  surprise  Is  l|o  de- 
ploy the  most  advanced  technology  possible 
and  to  keep  up  by  means  of  fast  moderniza- 
tion. This  Is  not  to  Imply  that  the  tecttnlcal 
effort  mvist  be  devoted  exclusively  or'  even 
oriented  primarily  to  countering  potential 
technical  surprise;  but  as  we  have  Inasted, 
surprise  must  be  made  a  key  element  of  any 
technological  strategy.  Since  technology  has 
given  a  new  dimension  to  surprise  la  the 
strategic  equation,  technology  Is  need^  to 
support  our  own  or  prevent  enemy  surprise  In 
all  forms  of  conflict.  | 

The  misconception  that  surprise  aids  only 
the  aggressor  Is  especially  harmful  la  the 
Technological  War.  In  his  classic  womc  on 
surprise.  General  Erfurth*  has  shown  {that 
there  are  two  parties  to  the  operatloii,  the 
surprlser  and  the  surprised — this  Is  nok  the 
same  as  saying  the  attacker  and  the  defend- 
er. The  defender  also  can  employ  the  tech- 
nique of  surprise,  and  perhaps  more  Effec- 
tively than  the  attacker.  < 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  widespread  mis- 
understanding that  surprise  refers  exclusively 
to  the  initiation  of  war.  Some  writers  con- 
sider surprise  to  be  Just  a  more  elegant  term 
than  sneak  attack.  To  other  writers,  surprise 
is  tantamount  to  technological  surprise.  This 
is  far  too  restrictive  an  understanding  of 
suprlse  and  its  role  in  modern  war. 

TACTICAL   STTRFRISX 

We  begin  the  analysis  of  surprise  b^  ex- 
amining tactical  surprise  in  more  Retail. 
Tactical  surprise  is  essentially  surprlie  In 
combat:  the  weapon  of  A  is  used  in  sitch  a 
way  that  it  bypasses  or  neutralizes  the  doun- 
terweapon  of  B;  If  no  surprise  wer«  at- 
tempted, A  would  be  required  to  use  missive 
superiority  to  crxish  B's  counterweapon^  The 
difference  is  like  that  between  Judo  abd  a 
bare-knuckle  flght. 

Tactical  surprise  usually  does  not  leid  to 
the  nuUlflcation  of  the  opponent's  armaitient, 
but  if  It  is  well-conceived  and  backed  by 
technological  Improvements  and  adequate 
forces  tactical  surprise  can  go  a  long:  way 
toward  eliminating  enemy  armor  as  a  (rele- 
vant factor.  Given  the  complexity  of  mcjdem 
systems,  the  surprised  opponent  is  faced 
vrltb  considerable  delay  before  he  can  read- 
just his  tactics;  In  a  fast-moving  wsir  such 
readjustment  may  not  be  feasible. 

Under  modem  circumstances  time  and 
technology  as  well  as  combat  procedures  are 
needed  to  gain  tactical  surprise.  Technology 
can  produce  new  typ>es  of  weapons,  new  Weap- 
on effects.  Improved  weapon  effects,  Imptove- 
ments  in  delivery  systems,  combinatlo^  of 
weap>on  systems,  better  active  defense,;  and 
so  on.  Examples  ranging  from  the  "W^  of 
the  Iron  Ranarod"  of  Frederic  the  Gre^t  to 
the  devastating  effect  of  Lee's  rifle  pits  at 
Cold  Harbor  show  that  technology  and  its 
proper  tactical  use  may  achieve  surprise. 
With  superior  armaments  or  doctrines,!  and 
with  troops  trained  in  their  use,  the  «itlre 
armament  of  the  opponent  can  be  nulllfl^d. 


'General  Waldemar  Erfiirth,  Surprite,  S. 
T.  Possony  and  Daniel  Vllfroy,  trans.  (Hirrls- 
burg:  Military  Service  Publishing  Comjany, 
1943). 
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While  this  Is  the  ultimate  goal  of  tactical 
siirprlse.  It  is  usually  difficult  to  achieve. 
This  is  so  because  the  possibilities  of  com- 
plete technical  surprise  are  limited.  Because 
of  time  required  to  develop  a  new  weapon 
system,  opportunities  are  increased  for  tech- 
nical warning  and  for  counterefforts,  either 
technical  or  operational.  F^irthermore,  ex- 
cessive secrecy  or  failure  to  deploy  weapons 
can  result  In  surprising  one's  own  troops, 
with  disastrous  results — as  happened  with 
the  use  of  the  mitrailleuse  by  the  French  in 
1871.  On  the  other  hand,  tactical  surprise 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  minor  weapon  Im- 
provement that  from  a  technological  point  of 
view  may  t>e  marginal  but  wlilch  today  or 
tomorrow  may  facilitate  victory  In  battle  by 
creating  a  decisive  advantage. 

SXaATEGIC  SURPRISE  THBOtIGH  OPERATIONAL 
SITRPBISE 

Surprise  can  result  from  operations  of  the 
forces  available,  as  well  as  from  technological 
innovation.  To  achieve  surprise  of  this  type, 
the  commander  operates  in  a  way  unexpected 
by  his  adversary;  in  the  ideal  situation  the 
enemy  is  unable  to  devise  countermeasures 
in  time.  The  failures,  and  interests.  Another 
method  Is  to  send  scientists  to  international 
meetings,  where  they  either  spread  misin- 
formation or  are  evaluated  by  their  counter- 
parts as  not  being  knowledgeable  or  as  being 
geniuses.  Such  evaluations  may  lead  to  all 
kinds  of  false  deductions. 

For  example,  we  have  seen  arguments  that 
the  Soviets  did  not  know  anything  about 
decoupling  techniques  to  conduct  nuclear 
tests  underground  In  secrecy.  Also,  we  have 
been  told  by  Soviet  leaders  that  the  day  of 
the  heavy  bomber  is  passed — which  did  not 
deceive  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we  were  quite 
surprised  when  the  Soviets  sent  a  man  Into 
space,  although  they  had  been  forewarning 
us. 

STRATAGEMS    TO    ACHIEVE    SURPRISE 

Scientific  deception  can  have  a  great  im- 
pact on  research  and  development  lead  time. 
The  United  States  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
effort  to  reducing  the  time  required  to  trans- 
late a  scientific  theory,  discovery  or  Invention 
into  a  practical  weapon  system.  In  spite  of 
much  study  we  have  not  reduced  the  time  in- 
terval to  less  than  flvo  years.  To  develop  and 
produce  a  weapon  in  even  this  fairly  long 
time  costs  billions  of  dollars. 

Scientific  deception  alms  at  keeping  the 
enemy's  lead  time  as  long  as  possible.  In  this 
way  a  significant  military  advantage  may  re- 
sult. This  advantage  may  be  crucial  at  the 
tactical  level  where  it  could  have  a  direct 
Impact  on  a  strategic  decision  such  as  overt 
aggression. 

The  ultimate  goal  is  to  gain  a  strategic  ad- 
vantage by  acquiring  a  major  new  family  of 
weapons  while  concealing  from  the  enemy 
that  it  is  being  developed.  The  appearaince  of 
a  brand  new  weapon  often  Is  termed  a  break- 
through. When  a  nation  makes  a  break- 
through of  this  type,  as  we  did  with  the  atom 
bomb,  the  British  with  radar,  the  Soviets  in 
space,  an  entirely  new  arena  for  military 
operations  Is  opened  up.  If  the  breakthrough 
leads  to  a  military  advantage  that  the  enemy 
cannot  counter  in  time,  such  as  domination 
of  the  air,  space,  or  deep  water,  the  break- 
through may  be  decisive. 

Strategic  surprises  can  be  accomplished  in 
many  ways.  A  few  examples  are: 

The  choice  of  a  strategic  concept; 

The  selection  of  weapon  systems  and  their 
combination; 

The  quantitative  and  q\ialltative  strength 
of  the  battle  forces; 

The  size  of  the  reserves  and  their  degree 
of  invulnerability; 

The  exploitation  of  geography  such  as 
bases,  areas  of  access,  and  approach  routes; 

The  formation  of  alliances,  including  secret 
prewar  alliances  or  the  utilization  of  an  allied 
territory  to  launch  an  attack  from  an  entirely 
unexpected  direction; 
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The  proper  choice  of  a  center  of  gravity  of 
the  operation;  and 

The  mounting  of  diversions,  so  that  the 
opponent  divides  his  forces. 

The  major  problem  is  developing  tech- 
niques to  achieve  technological  surprise  if 
we  assume  that  the  enemy  inteUlgence  serv- 
Ice  watches  the  development  of  a  weapon 
system  from  its  early  scientific  inception  to 
Its  use  by  operational  forces,  deceptive  moves 
we  make  at  any  step  In  the  process  contribute 
to  the  ultimate  surprise.  For  example,  in  the 
scientific  field  we  can  misinform  and  dlsln- 
form  to  fool  the  opponent,  Scientific  misin- 
formation would  not  be  propagated  in  the 
form  of  false  formulae  wtiich  would  not  sur- 
vive the  first  test,  but  it  can  be  created  by 
cryptic  hints  about  programs  and  alleged 
results.  DisinformaUon  makes  the  enemy 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  findings. 

In  addition  there  Is  secrecy.  A  classic 
metliod  of  achieving  a  technological  surprise 
is  secretly  using  foreign  know-how.  Another 
widely  used  method  has  been  making  an  un- 
obeerved  modification  in  a  technologically  in- 
ferior weapon  systems  to  give  it  a  massive 
Improvement  In  performance. 

In  the  period  of  weapon  development,  sur- 
prise can  be  achieved  through  hiding  and 
concealment,  by  pretended  inadvertent  show- 
ing of  weapons  and  weapon  components,  by 
phony  orders  placed  abroad  for  spares  or 
scarce  materials,  and  through  a  whole  host  of 
such  stratagems  that  are  not  complex  but 
must  be  planned  into  the  production  cycle. 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  is  to 
start  the  development  of  several  competing 
weapons,  select  one,  and  then  give  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  to  the  weapons  that  have 
been  rejected  and  will  not  go  into  production. 
This  was  used  by  the  Soviets  when  they  ex- 
hibited the  Ttr-31,  equivalent  to  our  B-36; 
the  TU-31  did  not  go  to  production.  In  addi- 
tion, rejected  test  models  can  be  exhibited  in 
operations  in  such  a  way  that  the  enemy  will 
be  sure  to  see  them  and  draw  erroneous  con- 
clusions, while  tests  of  the  chosen  models 
are  concealed.  If  this  Is  Impossible,  erroneous 
Information  can  be  fed  into  the  technical 
InteUlgence  stream  and  various  red  herrings 
can  be  used.  In  brief,  the  true  testing  opera- 
tion can  be  enveloped  in  a  lot  of  phony 
operations. 

Similar  tricks  are  available  to  hide  produc- 
tion. The  weapon  system  perhaps  cannot  be 
hidden,  but  there  are  many  methods  to  make 
It  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  performance 
data.  As  time  goes  on,  several  modifications 
that  change  the  over-all  characteristic  of 
the  weapon  system  can  be  concealed. 

Errors  contributing  to  surprise  can  be  in- 
duced about  the  state  of  training  and  the 
precise  deployment.  In  ground  war,  the  ef- 
fective concealment  of  a  center  of  gravity  la 
half  the  battle  won.  Generally,  it  is  not  cor- 
rect to  assume  that  military  forces  act  con- 
sistently. Some  nations  tend  to  bluff;  the 
German  pre-World  War  I  general  staff  op- 
erated on  the  principle  that  one  should  be 
considerably  stronger  than  one  appears  to  be. 
With  respect  to  technological  strategy,  It  is 
much  better  to  create  simultaneously  Im- 
pressions of  greater,  as  well  as  lesser,  capa- 
bilities. 

The  purpose  of  such  maneuvers  is  to  gen- 
erate uncertainty  In  the  mind  of  the  oppo- 
nent. Siuprise  may  result  from  technology, 
but  the  actual  surprise  is  not  In  the  weapon 
system;  It  Is  in  the  mind  of  the  staff  that  is 
being  svirprlsed. 

The  devastating  effect  of  surprise  In  the 
past  has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  a  particular  staff  have  for  years 
conditioned  their  thinking  according  to  firm 
expectations  of  enemy  behavior  and  have 
carried  out  all  their  calculations  within  that 
framework.  Suddenly,  the  basic  assumptions 
are  proved  false.  The  result  is  a  paralysis  of 
thinking  which  often  makes  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  even  those  adaptations  which  could 
be  accon^jllsbed  within  the  time  available. 
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In  a  discussion  of  siirprise  in  very  broad 
sense  it  is  often  overlooked  that  surprise 
about  many  smaller  items  has  occasionally 
been  truly  decisive.  If  It  Is  true  that  a  ma- 
lor  weapon  system  cannot  be  hidden,  it  also 
remains  true  that  specific  performance  data 
c»n  be  manipxilated  In  such  a  way  that  the 
^my  makes  smaU  errors.  These  errors  may 
be  within  the  margins  usually  allowed  by 
statisticians,  let  vis  say  6  % .  In  actuality,  speed 
differentials  of  10  or  20,  let  alone  60.  miles 
ner  hour  m^y  sPeU  t^®  difference  between 
victory  and  defeat  In  combat.  SlmUarly.  such 
small  differentials  in,  let  us  say,  a  radar  per- 
formance, reliability  of  communications,  or 
sccuracy  of  missiles  can  be  of  the  greatest 
significance. 

In  missile  warfare,  the  reliabUlty  of  the 
birds  is  crucial.  If  reUability  U  10%  higher 
or  lower  than  estimated,  the  enemy's  strike 
capability  Is  quite  different  from  what  it  is 
supposed  to  be.  In  addition,  this  reUablllty 
must  be  figured  in  the  time  dimension.  Reli- 
ablUty  can  be  very  high  If  there  are  hours  to 
get  ready  for  the  launch.  If  there  are  only 
30  minutes,  and  if  the  force  must  be  launched 
as  the  attack  commences,  the  figure  would 
cliange  substantially. 

When  Minuteman  H  was  deployed  the  reli- 
ability of  its  guidance  and  control  system 
was  about  one-sixth  of  requirement.  It  took 
three  years  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  but 
then  performance  exceeded  specifications.  If 
we  had  been  attacked  during  this  period,  we 
would  have  been  In  a  fine  mess.  Since  the 
mishap  was  widely  rumored,  the  Soviets  prob- 
ably knew  about  it — fortunately,  the  U.S.S Jl. 
lacked  adequate  strength. 

There  are  a  number  of  rationalizations  that 
facilitate  the  surprise.  For  example,  the  as- 
sumption is  frequently  made  that  the  enemy 
wouldn't  do  what  we  don't  do — "Why  should 
he  do  that?"  Another  widespread  notion  Is 
that  the  enemy  would  not  do  what  he  ap- 
parently is  doing  because,  according  to  his 
opponent's  calculations  of  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  a  weapon  system,  there  are  cheaper 
and  better  ways  to  achieve  the  desired  result. 
There  are  sJso  such  common  beliefs  as  that 
the  enemy  would  not  pursue  a  certain  coiirse 
of  action  becatise  he  would  duplicate  a 
strength  he  already  possesses,  because  he 
could  not  afford  the  expendlttires  Involved, 
or  because  he  would  not  be  so  dastardly. 

By  contrast,  sometimes  the  enemy  makes  a 
spectacular  demonstration  or  diversion  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  create  attention  and 
misdirect  the  estimator's  Interest.  Then,  aft- 
er losing  years  In  trying  to  figure  out  what 
the  mlUtary  significance  of  the  stunt  really 
was,  the  estimator  arrives  at  the  wrong  con- 
clusions. 

HISTORICAL   KXAMPLX 

In  1937.  the  Germans  won  a  race  in  a 
spectacular  manner  by  stripping  down  their 
Messerschmltts  whereas  the  other  nations 
entered  fully-equipped  fighters.  Presumably 
tbe  staffs  understood  this  particular  trick. 
but  the  public,  the  reporters,  and  the  politi- 
cal decision  makers  were  fooled.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  example  of  combined  techno- 
logical and  psychological  strategy. 

The  most  Intriguing  aspect  of  the  history 
of  aerospace  war  and  the  role  of  the  sur- 
prise Is  that  very  professional  staffs  have 
been  deceived  about  the  most  basic  elements 
ol  this  new  type  of  war.  At  times  this  has 
been  self-deception;  at  other  times  they  were 
deceived  through  deliberate  campaigns. 

There  was  onoe  the  notion  that  the  air- 
plane was  not  really  a  militarily  \iseful  weap- 
on. When  this  notion  was  dtspeUed— it  took 
y*M»— it  was  believed  that  the  airplane 
would  serve  its  purposes  best  by  direct  sup- 
port of  the  ground  battle.  Consequently,  the 
range  of  the  aircraft  was  considered  to  be  of 
DO  Importance  and  It  was  thought  that  the 
f&nge  should  rather  be  short.  Later  there  was 
»  great  deal  of  douht  about  the  proper  tar- 
gets for  strategic  bombardment.  The  effec- 
Uvene«  of  strategic  air  war  was  a  matter  of 
considMable  dispute,  largely  because  tbe  In- 
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terrelatlonships  between  Industry,  battle 
strength,  and  time  factors  involved  were  not 
understood.  F^^rthermore.  some  air  warriors 
overlooked  the  recuperation  factor. 

similarly,  during  World  War  11  there  was  a 
debate  about  whether  the  air  weapon  should 
be  used  for  only  one  purpose — against  indus- 
trial targets.  After  World  War  II,  similar  ar- 
guments raged  with  respect  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons, Jet  aircraft,  long-range  bombardment 
versus  forward  bases  (the  question  was  111- 
ooncelved  as  an  elther-or  proposition) ,  and. 
of  course,  space  and  air  bombardment  In 
Vietnam.  Few  debaters  ever  look  at  the  whole 
range  of  arguments,  and  non  sequlters  visu- 
ally abound  because  emotions  become  in- 
volved In  the  arguments. 

Another  frequent  soxirce  of  error  Is  that 
the  versatility  of  the  weapon  system  is  under- 
rated. The  aircraft  obviovisly  is  an  excellent 
purveyor  of  firepower.  But  often  Ignored  are 
its  uses  for  demonstration,  reconnaissance, 
the  transport  of  goods  and  troops,  command 
posts,  and  damage  assessment  and  its  possible 
employment  In  big  as  well  as  small  wars. 
Some  people  who  know  such  capabilities  only 
too  well,  but  for  political  reasons  don't  want 
new  equipment,  put  up  smoke-screen  argu- 
ments against  it. 

BREAKTHBOUGBS 

The  many  facets  of  developing,  acqviirlng, 
and  operating  advanced  weapons  systems  il- 
lustrate the  need  to  consider  surprise  as  one 
of  the  key  elements  of  technological  strat- 
egy. Technological  warfare  Includes  the  anti- 
cipated breakthrough,  but  the  breokthrotigh 
need  not  be  a  svirprlse. 

In  fact.  It  could  well  be  tactical  to  an- 
nounce a  happy  breakthrough  that  for  a 
while  cannot  be  countered  by  the  enemy.  Hlfl 
inability  may  come  from  one  of  two  sources — 
technological  Inferiority  or  inferiority  in  the 
decision-making  process.  Natvirally,  the  com- 
bination of  these  two  deficiencies  would  in- 
crease the  lead  of  the  opposing  power.  In  the 
end,  vinleas  he  is  defeated,  the  opponent 
would  catch  up  with  the  new  technique.  The 
strategic  impact  of  the  breakthrough  is  a 
fvinction  of  the  duration  of  the  one-sided 
advantage. 

While  surplrse  ha«  its  advantages  as  far 
as  modernization  of  the  force  in  being  is  con- 
cerned, the  breakthrough  has  the  potential 
of  pushing  the  state  of  military  art  into 
an  entirely  new  field  that  may  lead  to  clear 
dominance.  This  is  the  role  space  warface 
will  play  in  the  future.  As  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  the  space  age,  we  face  an  un- 
precedented situation:  a  clear  military  su- 
periority in  space  potentially  can  ensure 
dentlal  of  creating  a  countercapabillty.  TTiere 
may  be  a  significant  novel  feature,  namely, 
that  even  without  war  such  denial  could 
be  long-term. 

EXPLorrATioN  or  surfsisx 

Initiation  of  war  usually  Is  the  object  of  a 
great  deal  of  surprise  planning.  Prior  to 
the  initiation  of  wax,  the  planning  of  the 
opponent  can  Ije  rendered  ineffective  by  such 
techniques  as  misinformation  (the  propaga- 
tion of  misleading  and  false  knowledge)  and 
disinformation  (the  propagation  of  news  de- 
signed to  Induce  the  enemy  to  disbelieve  ex- 
isting trutliful  and  reliable  Information  and 
buy  false  new  information  instead).  The 
aggressor  can  use  the  time-honored  tech- 
niques of  single  and  double  deception*  to 
cloak  the  steps  leading  to  his  attack  and 
induce  the  opponent  to  misread  his  inten- 
tions. 

To  meet  deceptions  of  this  sort,  the  stra- 
tegic planner  by  necessity  must  plan  against 
a  war  that  might  come  regardless  of  the 
probability  that  it  will  not.  Hils  planning 
must  be  based  on  the  enemy's  capabilities 
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to  strike  rather  than  on  his  professed  inten- 
tions. The  fact  too  often  ignored  is  that  in- 
tentions can  change  very  rapidly,  and  that 
implementation  of  the  new  intention  might 
require  a  shorter  lead  time  than  improvisa- 
tion of  defense  against  an  attack  that  was 
not  expected. 

Under  conditions  of  nuclear  war,  the  Im- 
portance of  deception  techniques  is  grow- 
ing ever  more  rapidly.  Disarmament  must 
necessarily  be  a  part  of  an  aggressive  strategy 
under  modem  conditions;  the  aggressor  must 
use  deception  techniques  to  bring  about  dis- 
armament arrangements  which  reduce  the 
size  of  hostile  forces  In  being  and  thus  greatly 
simplify  his  planning.  For  example,  the  rea- 
sonableness the  Soviets  seemingly  displayed 
in  the  Initial  SALT  tsOks  may  denote  (a)  a 
turn  toward  peace,  (b)  a  maneuver  to  delay 
U.S.  reaction  to  the  missile  build-up  In  the 
U.S.SJI.,  and  (c)  an  attempt  to  gain  a  safe 
rear  and  increase  supplies  for  a  Soviet  attack 
on  China. 

Surprise  can  be  achieved  through,  dis- 
armament and  arms  control  arrangements 
and  the  use  of  propaganda  and  diplomacy, 
on  one  hand,  and  through  coimterlntel- 
llgence,  introduction  of  misleading  intel- 
ligence, and  infiltration  into  intelligence  and 
policy-making  staffs,  on  the  other.  As  an  ex- 
Ample,  before  they  had  completed  opera- 
tional tests  of  their  antimissile  system,  the 
Soviets  refused  to  discuss  an  atmospheric 
test  ban;  afterward  they  rushed  to  agree 
before  we  tested  our  weapons  concept.  Other 
surprise  techniques  which  may  be  applied 
could  Involve  the  holding  of  deceptive  ma- 
neuvers, the  building  of  dummy  forces  and 
targets  to  divert  firepower,  the  employment 
of  electronic  equipments  that  would  not  be 
used  in  war,  and  electronic  deception  on  a 
broad  scale. 

One  important  technique  of  surprise  of 
which  American  writers  seon  to  remain  un- 
aware, is  provocation.'  This  word  in  English 
usage  denotes  the  provoking  of  an  oppo- 
nent Into  a  rash  act,  but  in  the  Communist 
dictionary  It  also  means  entrapment  and 
instigation  of  a  fight  between  third  parties. 
Many  wars  have  been  started  by  provocations 
deUberately  engineered  by  the  aggressor;  the 
purpose  has  frequently  been  to  shift  the 
onus  of  aggression  from  the  aggressor  to  the 
defender. 

Other  purposes  may  be  to  force  the  de- 
fender to  make  some  sort  of  premature  move 
and  thus  expose  his  strategy,  or  to  get  him 
embroiled  in  a  struggle  on  another  front  so 
that  he  would  disperse  his  forces  and  lose 
control.  Such  an  effect  could  be  achieved, 
for  example,  by  forcing  the  defender  into  a 
limited  war  in  a  peripheral  theater  and 
gradually  cause  him  to  invest  ever-greater 
military  strength  from  his  forces  in  being 
into  this  limited  operation.  Thus,  he  would 
exf>ose  his  main  base  to  effective  attack.  If 
he  can  be  Induced  to  use  obsolete  equipment 
in  the  diversionary  war,  the  victim  may 
never  develop  the  kind  of  weapons  that  will 
be  used   In   the  decisive   combat. 

So-called  preemptive  strLKes  aiso  may  piay 
a  great  role  in  surprise.  The  attacker  could 
proceed  by  a  combination  of  double  decep- 
tion and  provocation  to  make  open  prep- 
aration for  attack  and  to  evacuate  his 
cities.  Then  by  other  surprise  techniques  he 
covild  divert  the  defender's  fire  to  false  tar- 
gets and  achieve  military  superiority.  Cer- 


« Double  deception  Is  best  explained  by  the 
.«!tory  about  the  two  Jews  who  met  on  a  train 
in  Rtissla.  Aaron  asked  Mosee,  "Where  are 
you  going?"  Mosee  answered.  "To  Pinak." 
Aaron  replied.  "Tou  say  youTe  going  to  Plnsk 


so  I  will  believe  701:  are  actually  going  to 

Minsk,  but  In  fact  you  are  going  to  Plnsk.  So 
why  do  you  lie?" 

In  military  parlance,  if  A  plans  an  opera- 
tion he  would  not  try  to  hide  his  plan,  but 
would  make  sure  that  B  assumes  that  this 
particular  plan  is  being  advertised  because 
it  will  not  be  Instituted.  The  German  decep- 
tion plan  of  1941  that  preceded  the  attack 
on  the  U.8.S.R.  was  planned  as  a  single  de- 
ception but  actually  worked  as  a  double 
deception. 

<  The  Six-Day  War  in  the  Middle  Bast  has 
made  t^e  concept  better  known. 
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talnly  moves  of  this  sort  are  eztremel^  risky, 
becauae  tbe  defender  bas  surprise  op^ons  of 
bis  own  and  may  see  throu^  tbe  deoeptlon. 
The  rl3k  can  be  reduced  througb  a  fitst-rate 
Intelligence  system  and  good  penetration  of 
the  opponent's  military  apparatus  apd  In- 
ner decision-making  cycle. 

Strategic  planning  alizu:  at  the  exploita- 
tion of  wecLknesoes  and  viUnerablllU^.  Juat 
as  the  wrestler  tries  to  ^ply  holds  that 
force  his  opponent  to  submit.  But  th#  strat- 
egist has  one  advantage  over  the  wfestler: 
he  can  contribute  to  the  creation  of  Vulner- 
abilities In  the  opposing  force. 

Creating  vulnerabilities  Is  an  area  where 
the  problems  of  force  and  budgetary  levels 
become  highly  significant.  They  oan  be 
oretttad  by  an  oppon«Dt  who  uses  poUtlaal 
means  to  achieve  surprise.  With  low  budgets 
there  will  always  be  a  great  tendency  to  cut 
corners,  and  that  means  that  many  of  the 
support  systems  needed  to  operate  weapon 
systems  effectively  will  be  eliminated  or 
reduced  to  insuiBclent  numbers.  Verf  often 
It  becomes  a  question  of  whether  It  k  more 
advisable  to  buy  firepower  and  delivery  weap- 
ons than  to  harden  the  missiles  or  acquire 
such  items  as  warning  systems.  Sonietlmes 
the  choice  is  between  offensive  and  defen- 
sive weapon  systems. 

If  the  aggressor  can.  through  the  employ- 
ment of  political  means,  manipulate  budg- 
etary and  force  levels  of  intended  victims  In 
a  downward  direction,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  opposing  forces  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
Tundamentally,  with  a  low  budget  it  Is  very 
difficult  to  maintain  several  weapon  systems 
simultaneously,  and  even  ooore  dlffltfolt  to 
main  tarn  forces  based  on  different  tech- 
nologies. It  Is  extremely  dlfflcvilt  to  provide 
them  with  good  warning  and  protective 
featiires,  to  acquire  suitable  shelters  for 
population  and  industry,  and  to  bring  new 
systems  into  being.  Consequently,  l9w  de- 
fense budgets  and  low  force  levels  4id  the 
attacker  in  his  strategic  planning  by  re- 
ducing the  complexities  of  bis  operations. 
Political  operations  In  both  the  economic 
and  diplomatic  fields  may  be  used  t^  rein- 
force the  natural  tendency  of  the  defender 
to  save  money  on  defense.  These  operations 
will  have  as  their  twin  goals  the  recfuctlon 
of  strategic  complexities  through  the  lower- 
ing of  the  defender's  budgets  and  tbe 
achievement  of  a  state  of  relaxation  In  the 
victim.  Then,  when  the  attack  comes,  on  the 
victim's  allies  and  or  on  his  homeland,  he 
will  be  unable  to  telleve  It  has  happened 
and  be  unprepared  to  defend  himself.  In 
this  case,  the  last  phase  of  the  battle  may 
not  be  a  sneak  attack  at  all;  the  dtfender 
may  know  it  is  coming  and  be  unable  to  do 
anything  about  It. 

To  repeat:  surprise  techniques  are  avail- 
able to  both  the  attacker  and  the  defender. 
Because  we  are  firmly  committed  tO'  a  de- 
fensive strategy  It  is  vital  that  we  prevent 
surprise.  We  mtist  understand  also  th4t  cap- 
abilities for  surprise  exist  for  us  and  w^  must 
emphasize  such  capabilities. 

These  come  directly  from  the  basis  f^r  sxir- 
prlse:  uncertainty.  Although  the  attacker 
has  freedom  In  choosing  his  surprise  Inoves, 
the  defender  can  do  a  great  deal  to  Ulcrease 
the  uncertainty  In  the  mind  of  the  attacker. 
If  the  attacker  has  no  uncertainty  about  the 
enemy.  It  Is  child's  play  to  plan  operations 
that  can  be  decisive.  If  instead  be  experiences 
a  great  deal  of  uncertainty,  even  th»  plan- 
ning of  surprise  operations  becomes  extreme- 
ly difficult. 

For  example,  the  antimissile  may  bt  used 
to  create  uncertainties.  If  the  defender  does 
not  have  this  weapon,  the  attacker  will  be 
certain  that  be  has  a  completely  free  ride. 
But  If  the  defender  does  have  this  weapon, 
and  If  the  attacker  Is  In  doubt  about  w)ietber 
Its  effectiveness  lies  between  50  and  90  per- 
cent, the  attacker's  strategic  plan  Is  greatly 
complicated.  Suppose  he  assumes  it  Is  60 
percent,  but  It  is  actually  90  per  cent  effec- 
tive. Then  be  wlU  faU  In  attack.  SuppoM 
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he  assumes  it  Is  90  percent  but  It  Is  actually 
60  percent.  In  this  Instance  he  may  not  at- 
tack at  all.  Suppose  his  experts  argue  about 
whether  It  is  60  or  85  iiercent.  In  this  case, 
the  decision  makers'  will  may  be  weakened. 
By  mampulatlng  the  attacker's  understand- 
ing of  this  situation,  the  defender  may 
achieve  coiislderable  advantages. 

The  interplay  between  achieving  and  pre- 
venting surprise  is  one  of  the  decisive  ele- 
ments of  modem  war.  ^eed  appears  to  give 
the  attacker  greatly  enhanced  possibilities  of 
siuprise,  but  the  defender  Is  not  without  bis 
options  as  well.  The  key  to  being  the  sur- 
prlser  or  the  surprised  is  initiative,  which  In 
turn  is  based  upon  planning. 

CONCLUSION 

In  guarding  against  technical  surprise,  it 
Is  Important  to  keep  Its  effects  In  the  proper 
perspective.  Technical  advances  generally  and 
technical  surprise  in  particular  are  steps  to 
more  decisive  measures.  Technology  nmkes 
possible  tactical,  strategic,  and  timing  sur- 
prise. It  contributes  to  strategic  deception. 
Surprise  and  deception  are  most  vital  when 
they  contribute  to  or  maximize  the  effec- 
tiveness of  modern  weapons.  If  otir  tech- 
nological advantages  are  not  exploited,  while 
those  of  the  U.S.SJl.  are,  we  will  inevitably 
lose  the  Technological  War.  Put  differently: 
we  must  not  be  sxirprlsed  about  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  Technological  War  and  we 
m\iBt  never  be  deceived  about  our  relative 
technological  standing. 

Success  in  an  operational  approach  based 
on  deception  and  surprise  depends  on  total 
orchestration  of  the  types  of  conflict,  not  on 
the  effectiveness  of  each  element.  Partial  suc- 
cesses attained  and  exploited  in  many  areas 
will  offset  the  failures  that  will  occur  in 
others.  The  net  result  Is  that  overall  success 
is  rendered  more  likely. 

If  the  defender  understands  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  problem,  he  can  devise  many 
actions  through  which  ai^gresslve  stratagems 
are  neutralized.  He  can  maintain  force  levels, 
both  quantitative  and  qualitative,  that  pre- 
clude a  successful  attack.  The  defender  must 
move  constantly  during  the  period  of  so- 
called  peace,  to  keep  abreast  of  technical  and 
strategic  developments.  He  must  Initiate  ac- 
tions to  which  the  attacker  must  react,  xislng 
resources  that  would  otherwise  be  employed 
against  the  defender,  and  must  initiate  these 
actions  In  time  to  prevent  the  aggressor  from 
achieving  a  significant  advantage.  Success  In 
this  game  will  mean  that  aggression  by  nu- 
clear weapons  would  be  unthinkable,  simply 
because  the  aggressor  would  remain  confined 
to  an  Incalculable  but  low  probability  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  really  Important  point  Is  that  war 
has  not  become  unthinkable  simply  because 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  have  been  in- 
vented. The  prevention  of  war  is  Just  as  much 
a  strategic  \indertaklng  as  preparation  for 
aggression.  If  the  strategy  of  prevention  Is 
effective,  the  aggressor  will  be  blocked.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  consists  merely  of  de- 
pendence on  passive  deterrence  and  on  weak 
retaliation,  the  strategy  of  prevention  Is 
doomed  to  failure. 

For  the  Communists,  surprise  is  vital  to 
successful  aggression.  For  our  part,  through 
the  application  of  a  rebumanlzed  strategy 
surprise  can  be  our  path  to  the  initiatives 
and  maneuvers  that  suppress  aggression. 


IMPROVEMENT   OP   POSTAL   SERV- 
ICES IN  ALASKA  REQUESTED 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESKNTAnVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  commuiii- 
catian  has  always  been  one  of  the  basic 
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ingredients  to  the  growth  of  a  commu- 
nity, a  State,  or  a  nation. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing 
Alaska  today  Is  the  poor  communication 
facilities  linking  communities  with  com- 
munities and  communities  with  the 
southern  49  States.  Basic  and  primary 
communication  facilities  is  the  UJS.  Port 
OfiBce. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  build  and  maintain 
postal  roads  and  provide  postal  services 
It  Is  clear  that  in  the  growing  commu- 
nities of  Nelson  Lagoon.  Ivanof  Bay,  and 
Chignik  Lake,  Alaska,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  failed  to  meet  its  respoosi- 
bihties.  The  Alaska  State  Legislature 
has  observed  this  problem  and  has 
passed  a  Joint  resolution  that  calls  on 
Postmaster  Wlnton  Blount  to  establish 
minimum  post  ofBces  in  each  of  these 
communities. 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  18 
Relating   to   Establishing   a    Poet   Offlce  at 

Nelson  Lagoon,  Alaska,  Ivanof  Bay,  Alaska 

and  Chignik  Lake,  Alaska 

Be  It  re.solred  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  communication  facilities  are  es- 
sential for  the  development  of  Alaska  and 
the  normal  comforts  of  Its  population:  and 

Whereas  Nelson  Lagoon,  Ivanof  Bay  and 
Chignik  Lake  are  economically  stable  and 
growing  communities;  and 

Whereas  there  are  no  roads  to  these  com- 
munities and  the  only  means  of  transpor- 
tation is  by  airplane,  either  on  scheduled 
or  charter  flights;  and 

Whereas  these  communities  are  being  de- 
nied access  to  the  regular  postal  services 
which  are  available  to  many  communities  of 
smaller  size  elsewhere  in  the  nation,  thus 
working  a  great  hardship  on  the  residents, 
be  it  resolved 

That  the  Honorable  Wlnton  Blount,  Post- 
master Oeneral  of  the  tJnited  States,  is 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  establish 
minimum  post  offices  in  each  of  these  com- 
munities. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Wlnton  Bloimt,  Postmaster 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States;  and  to  the 
Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable 
Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Nick  Begich,  U.S.  Representative, 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Con- 
gress. 


MOVING  THE  HAINES.  ALASKA,  VS. 
CUSTOMS  OFFICE  MAKES  SENSE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
problems  encountered  by  tourists  enter- 
ing Alaska  near  Haines,  Alaska,  is  the 
location  of  the  U.S.  customs  offlce  42 
miles  away  from  the  actual  border.  Since 
the  Federal  law  requires  that  persons 
crossing  the  border  must  report  to  VS. 
customs  offlce  immediately,  the  distance 
is  not  only  an  inconvenience  but  also  an 
unnecessary  burden  on  all  businessmen 
operating  along  the  42-mile  route.  The 
solution,  as  indicated  in  the  following 
resolution  by  the  Alaska  Legislature.  Is  a 
simple  one.  It  is  to  move  the  customs 
offlce  to  a  point  on  the  border  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  locatioo  of  the  Ca- 
nadian cuBtoma  offlce. 
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The  resolution  follows  : 

SMXtxx  Joint  RxsoLtmoN  No.  23 

Relating  to   the  Relocation   of   the   United 

SUtes  Otistoms  OlBce  at  Haines 

Be  it  retotved  by  the  Ugislature  of  the 
State  of  AUuka: 

Whereas  the  Canadian  Customs  Office  ts 
situated  at  the  United  States-Canadian 
border  while  the  Customs  Offlce  of  the  United 
SUtes  is  located  some  42  miles  away  at 
Haines,  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  those  persons  crossing  the  border 
at  mile  43  are  required  by  United  States  law 
xo  report  immediately  to  United  States  Cus- 
toms; and 

Whereas  tbeee  facts  have  and  continue  to 
create  an  intolerable  state  of  affairs  for  tour- 
ista  as  weU  as  neighboring  Canadian  and 
American  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  distance  between  the  two  of- 
Ocee.  together  with  the  requirement  that 
persons  proceed  directly  from  Canadian  Cus- 
toms to  United  States  Customs,  effectively 
stymies  business  development  between  the 
two  pomts  and  particularly  affects  the  tour- 
tat  mdostry  of  the  Village  of  Klukwan,  and 
otherwise  causes  all  concerned  unnecessary 
and  aggravating  inconvenience; 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Alaska  State  Legisla- 
ture that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms Is  urgently  requested  to  relocate  Im- 
mediately the  United  States  Customs  Gfllce 
at  Haines  to  a  position  adjacent  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Customs  Offlce  at  approximately  42 
mile  of  the  Haines  Highway. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  John  Connally,  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury;  the  Honorable 
Mylee  J.  Ambrose.  Commissioner.  United 
Stales  Bureau  of  Customs;  and  to  the  Honor- 
abls  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Mike 
Oravel.  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable 
Nick  Begich,  UJS.  Representative,  members 
of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Congress. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  FEDERAL 
JUDICIARY  COUNCIL 


HON.  JAMES  D.  (MIKE)  McKEVITT 

or  coLoaADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  I  hope 
will  be  a  step  toward  restoring  full  pub- 
lic confidence  in  our  judicial  system. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
poses to  establish  a  Federal  Judiciary 
CouncD,  whose  purpose  would  be  to  ad- 
vise the  Congress,  the  executive,  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
on  matters  affecting  the  administration 
of  our  Federal  courts. 

My  bill  is  identical  to  one  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Colorado, 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  a  contin- 
uing obligation  to  examine  and  reform 
out  judicial  system.  The  proposed  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  Council  would  expedite 
this  examination  and  reform.  The  duties 
of  the  proposed  Council  would  be  of  aid 
to  the  Judicial  Conference  and  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center  in  that  useful  com- 
munication between  the  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment would  be  guaranteed  as  these 
matters  involving  our  Judicial  system  are 
considered. 

The  Federal  Judiciary  Council  would 

be  composed  of  six  appointed  members. 

two  by  the  President,  one  each  by  the 

cxvn 
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Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  two  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States.  The 
Council  would  be  reqxilred  to  report  to 
Congress  at  least  once  each  year  on  the 
impact  of  proposed  legislation  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  the  court,  on 
the  desirability  of  legislation  and  other 
steps  aimed  at  modernizing  court  proce- 
dures and  thus  ease  crowded  dockets. 
The  Council  would  be  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  any  informa- 
tion it  requires  to  perform  its  duties. 
While  this  legislation  wlU  not  be  a 
panacea.  I  believe  It  will  help  in  ex- 
pediting the  job  of  court  reform.  One 
thing  is  certain:  We  cannot  afford  the 
economic  or  social  costs  of  an  inefflcient 
judicial  system. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  FLOYD  C. 
COYINGTON.  SR. 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALJFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday.  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  individualB  in  Los 
Angeles,  Floyd  C.  Covington,  is  to  be 
honored  for  his  four  decades  of  service 
at  a  forthcoming  testimonial.  This  recog- 
nition is  long  overdue.  Floyd,  as  everyone 
calls  him,  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
betterment  of  the  lives  of  others.  As  a 
persevering  and  effective  crusader  in  the 
battle  for  racial  equality  and  human 
dignity,  he  has  proved  that  economic  and 
social  progress  can  result  from  intelli- 
gent, aggressive,  and  moderate  leader- 
ship. 

Commencing  in  1928  his  employment 
career  includes  the  positions  of  Industrial 
relations  secretary  and  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Los  Angeles  Urban  League,  and 
membership  secretary  of  the  YMCA.  In 
1950  he  became  inter  group  relations  ad- 
viser for  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration and  in  1957  he  was  appointed 
equal  opportunity  specialist  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

His  community  service  activities  are 
many  and  varied,  and  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

CoidiTTNiTT    Skrvicb    AcTrvmxs 

Appointed  to  Governor  Barl  Warren's 
Crime  Commission.  Lecturer  In  ESconomics, 
Sociology,  and  Racial  Relations  at  UnlverBlty 
of  Southern  Oallfomla.  Los  Angeles  City  Col- 
lege, University  of  Callfomla  at  Los  Angeles, 
Occidental  College,  Olaremont  College,  Whlt- 
tler  College,  University  of  Arizona;  public 
and  private  schools,  governmental  organlea- 
tlons;  Chambers  of  Commerce:  Labor  orga- 
nizations; Real  Estate  Agencies;  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jerwlsh  Religious  Institu- 
tions; Buslneas  and  professional  organiza- 
tions. 

Organizer  and  first  Chairman  of  Leader- 
ship Roundtable,  a  special  project  In  the 
Little  T(*yo  area  followllng  the  evacuation 
of  the  Japanese. 

Organized  first  training  class  for  Negro 
Building  Service  Custodians  at  Prank  Wig- 
gins Trade  School. 

Responsible  for  first  Negro  teller  at  a 
branch  of  Bank  of  America;  first  Negro  driv- 


ers with  the  Carnation  MUk  Company;  flrvt 
Negro  drivers  wlt^  Helms  Bakeries 
Company. 

Member  of  Mayor's  Home  Front  Unity 
Committee. 

Commissioner  of  Housing  Authority  of  City 
of  Los  Angeles. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Community  Re- 
lations Conference  of  Southern  California. 

Served  on  committees  and  consultant  to 
Human  Relations  Commission,  Los  Angles 
County;  and  Human  Rtiations  Bureau  City 
of  Ijos  Angeles. 

FoUowlng  Watu  disorders  in  1965  dele- 
gated as  coordinator  of  bousing  programs 
and  services  for  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, located  In  State  of  California  Service 
Center  In  Watts. 

Organiaer  and  Consultant  to  Special  Work- 
shops on  government  housing  programs  axMl 
services  for  Consolidated  Realty  Board  of 
Southern   Oallfomla,  Incorporated. 

OoQsultant  on  bousing  services  for  the  De- 
pcutment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment m  State  of  California  Service  Centers 
in  Bast  Los  AngBlee  and  Venice.  California. 

Organizer  and  first  ohalrman  of  Inter- 
agency Coordinating  Committee,  Watts.  Call- 
fomia. 

Pounder-member  Southeast  Sympboay  As- 
sociation. 

Member  of  Advisory  Oommlttee  at  South 
Central  Welfare  Planning  Council. 

Member  of  Los  Angeles  Braiu^h  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  study  of  Negro  Life  and  His- 
tory. 

Served  on  regular  and  special  committees 
of  the  Welfare  Planning  Council  and  Com- 
munity Cheats. 

Served  on  committees  and  membership 
drives  of  the  astti  Street  Branch  of  YM.CA.. 

One  of  the  organizers  of  the  Safety  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association. 

Member  of  Housing  and  Social  Welfare 
Committees  of  the  Loe  Angeles  Urban 
League. 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
Committees  of  the  Los  Angeles  Branob 
N.A.A.C.P. 

Supervisor  of  Social  Work  Staff  of  tlie 
Callfomla  Relie>f  Administration. 

Mr.  Covington's  record  of  public  serv- 
ice is  one  that  inspires  us  all.  His  pattern 
of  life  and  work,  and  his  insistent  efforts 
to  secure  full  rights  and  opportunities 
for  all  our  citizens,  have  earned  him  this 
tribute.  He  has  served  his  community  arid 
his  country  well  and  faithfully. 


NEED  CITED  FOR  INTENSIFICATION 
OF  "JOBS  FOR  VETERANS"  PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or  ICAINB 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXtrTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  mid- 
winter conference  of  the  American  Le- 
gion of  Maine  last  month,  Mr.  Steve  St. 
Laurent  made  the  following  address, 
which  I  commend  to  the  attenticm  of  my 
colleagues.  Mr.  St.  Laurent,  formerly  of 
Falmouth.  Maine,  and  currently  na- 
tional membership  consultant  of  the 
American  Legion,  outlined  the  concern 
of  the  Nation's  newest  generation  of  war 
veterans  for  their  future  as  they  leave 
military  sei-vice.  He  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  young  Vietnam  veterans  face  a  dif- 
ficult readjustment  to  civilian  Ufe  know- 
ing that  jobs  are  scarce.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  finding  Jobs  for 
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these  fine  young  men,  and  the  where- 
withal for  them  to  continue  theii  educa- 
tion, is  becoming  Increasingly  serious. 
For  this  reason,  I  want  to  commend  Mr. 
St.  Laurent's  excellent  address  \o  your 
attention.  ] 

RzMA&KS  By  Sxbve  St.  Lausx^ 

ThanlE  you  for  Inviting  me  to  cosiie  home 
and  to  participate  in  the  Mld-Wlnier  Con- 
ference in  my  own  Department. 

Commander  John,  I  would  like  Qrou  and 
all  of  the  Maine  Legionnaires  here  to  know 
just  how  proud  I  have  been  of  your  accom- 
pUabmenta — not  juBt  In  the  field  of  member- 
ship, but  In  such  programs  aa  "^bs  For 
Veterans." 

All  of  you  are  aware  of  my  assignment  with 
the  Membership  Section  of  National  Head- 
quarters. What  many  of  you  may  olDt  know 
Is  the  high  percentage  of  oiu  tlm4  that  is 
spent  on  activities  not  directly  involved  in 
membership  procurement.  I  said  "dlyectly" — 
Indirectly  Is  another  matter.  i 

You  have  beard  us  repeat  over  aind  over 
that  it's  "Service  First,  Membership  Second" 
when  you  are  working  with  or  visiting  that 
Viet-Vet.  What  we  are  really  saying  is  that 
The  American  Legion  must  be  a  very  salable 
product — particularly  at  the  post  level.  If 
you  are  going  to  sell  you've  got  to  ha|e  some- 
thing to  sell.  That  la  one  more  reakon  why 
I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  today.  | 

During  this  meeting  we  have  lieen  de- 
veloping a  Legion  with  programs  t^at  have 
appeal — that  serves  a  purpose — thatjustlfles 
our  continuing  as  the  world's  greatest  vet- 
erans' organization — that  will  attrsict  and 
keep  a  high  percentage  of  the  Viet- Vets. 
Eow  Important  is  this  Mld-Wlnter  Confer- 
ence or  any  Legion  meeting  where  we  are 
attempting  to  improve  ourselves  iind  o\ir 
organization? 

Just  before  I  left  Indianapolis  fay  boss 
was  working  with  the  latest  statlstioal  sum- 
mary furnished  by  the  Veterans  Adiilnlatra- 
tion.  If  their  figures  are  correct  (and  cer- 
tainly I  don't  doubt  them) ,  The  Aknerlcan 
Legion  lost  5,000  World  War  I  Legionnaires 
by  death  during  the  month  of  December 
alone.  Add  to  that  2,500  World  War  II  Le- 
gionnaires and  a  few  mlscellaneoiis  from 
Korea  or  Vietnam  and  It  means  ttiat  The 
American  Legion  will  lose  by  death  close  to 
90,000  members  this  coming  year.  1?hls  is  a 
little  higher  than  the  figure  we  ha|ve  been 
publishing.  But  If  it  Is  only  70,000  ajyear,  to 
replace  a  loss  of  that  magnitude  |ve  have 
g-'t  to  get  replacements  In  numbers  |hat  can 
come  only  from  the  reservoir  of  youth — the 
Vlet-Vet  who  will  aoon  number  one  out 
of  every  three  veterans  and  who,  by  jthe  end 
of  1971,  will  be  outnumbered  in  Thei  Ameri- 
can Legion  only  by  the  World  |War  n 
veteran*.  ^ 

Tou  are  not  seeing  these  newer  ;  Legion- 
naires at  this  meeting  In  that  kind  it  num- 
bers but  you  soon  will.  If  our  progrims  and 
our  organization  develops  purposes  t&at  have 
meaning  to  them,  and  you  will,  If  we  re- 
main concerned  with  and  do  something 
about  their  problems.  Yes,  they  4o  have 
problems  but  these  are  also  Amerlcafs  prob- 
lems. 

Many  of  you  here  are  of  an  age  to  have 
experiences  or  at  least  observed  at  close  band 
the  deadly  effect  of  Joblessness  In  tht  1930's. 
Some  never  recovered  their  Belf-re^>ect  or 
their  Independence.  But  consider  bow  much 
more  shattering  the  experience  Is  tod*y  when 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are  tnjoylng 
a  degree  of  affluence  never  before  kaown.  At 
the  same  time,  Inflation  stretches  ever 
thinner  the  dwindling  resources  of  the  young, 
jobless  veteran. 

I  have  talked  with  men  who  bavi  serred 
In  Vietnam,  and  of  this  I  am  eertaib.  They 
performed  a  very  difficult  task  ttait  their 
country  asked  of  them.  But  they  are  con- 
cerned about  their  future  as  they  leaive  mili- 
tary service.  They  know  that  Jobs  are  scarce. 
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l^ey  have  heard  that  Ql  BUI  allowances  will 
not  meet  the  cost  of  further  education  or 
training — and  at  least  20%  of  them  have 
either  limited  or  no  vocational  skills. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  measures  that 
are  being  taken  to  improve  our  public  facul- 
ties for  Job-finding  for  veterans.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  The  American  Legion  as  early  as  last 
June  launched  a  "Jobs  For  Veterans"  pro- 
gram In  some  17  pilot  areas  and  this  faU  ex- 
panded it  Into  a  national  program.  We  are 
cooperating  to  the  fxill  with  public  agencies 
and  other  volunteer  groups,  including  the 
national  Jobs  For  Veterans  program  headed 
by  Mr.  Jamee  F.  Oates. 

But  let  me  teU  you,  gentlemen,  that  good 
intentions,  hopeful  promises,  and  press  re- 
leases are  not  enough.  The  decade  in  which 
we  are  entered  has  been  described  as  "the 
socially  sensitive  seventies."  Any  Institu- 
tion— governmental,  commercial  or  non- 
profit— which  falls  to  respond  to  legltlniate 
social  needs  is  headed  for  trouble.  For  the 
veteran,  an  adequate  Job  is  a  legitimate 
social  need.  For  the  veteran  who  is  without 
marketable  skills,  further  education  or  voca- 
tional training  is  a  legitimate   social  need. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  last  year's  increcwes  in  QI 
BlU  educational  benefits,  many,  many  vet- 
erans simply  do  not  have  the  additional  re- 
sources of  their  own  that  are  necessary  to 
meet  today's  rising  costs  of  schooling. 

It's  not  my  purpose  to  present  problems 
without  attempting  to  give  some  answers. 
Portimately,  in  the  field  of  finding  Jobs  for 
veterans  I  can  learn  from  many  of  you  here. 
Main  a  10  making  one  of  our  moeit  outstand- 
ing contributions  in  finding  Jobs  for  the  re- 
turning serviceman.  Watch  for  a  write  up  on 
the  p>art  Maine  is  playing  in  the  March  issue 
of  The  American  Legion  Magazine. 

But  no  matter  how  closely  we  work  with 
veterans,  with  buslnees,  with  the  Veterans 
Administration,  with  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  and  the  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service  we  are  not  going  to  find  Jobs 
for  every  deserving  veteran.  This  doeant 
mean  that  we  have  to  abandon  them,  far 
from  it.  We  need  to  expand  our  program  to 
include  development  of  educational  on-the- 
job  apprenticeship  programs.  We  need  to  get 
more  of  our  young  men  going  back  to  school 
and  we  can  do  it  with  such  friends  as  Gov. 
Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Ouy  Gannett  Publishing 
Company. 

Nationally  we  have  a  close  relationship 
with  the  National  Association  of  Collegiate 
Veterans.  Locally  many  poets  are  working 
very  closely  with  Veterans  Clubs  on  cam- 
puses. This  is  good  because  these  young 
men  can  make  your  Job  easier  and  more  suc- 
cessful. Collegiate  veterans  have  been  helping 
other  veterans  returning  or  entering  school, 
to  assimilate  into  college  life,  and  have  been 
helping  them  stay  in  school  by  helping  In 
their  studies.  CoUeglate  veterans  groups  have 
made  their  own  social  activities  on  campuses 
because,  for  many  of  them,  the  so-caUed 
generation  gap  exists  between  than  and 
their  eighteen  year  old  counterpart. 

Last  month  the  National  Membership  and 
Post  Activities  Committee  met  In  Indianap- 
olis to  plan  a  1972  membership  campaign.  A 
special  guest  was  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Snead,  Presi- 
dent, Forest  Park  Community  CoUege,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Dr.  Snead  was  there  because 
ba  had  written  the  National  Commander  ex- 
pressing an  Interest  in  developing  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  American  Legion 
and  the  veterans  on  campus.  He  offered  a 
7-polnt  program  which  I  rather  like.  Each 
one  of  them  would  Involve  The  American 
Legion  and  Legionnaires  in  a  constructive 
way  with  the  college  student  veteran.  The 
7-points  were  as  foUows: 

1.  Baob  post  should  urge  its  Legionnaires 
to  be  an  informal  sponsor  of  a  coUege  veter- 
an. He  suggested  one  verteran  for  every  two 
mambera. 
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2.  One  of  the  problems  that  the  veteram 
think  about  is  the  problem  of  gettinR  started 
on  the  OI  Bill.  World  War  H  veterwis  cam« 
out  with  some  money  and  it  was  enougli  to 
tide  them  over  until  they  could  get  started 
on  the  OI  Bill.  If  the  Legion  could  "free  up" 
some  money  (at  very  Uttle  risk)  for  90  day 
emergency  loan  funds,  these  would  be  rapid- 
ly repaid  and  would  be  available  for  the  next 
semester. 

3.  Posts  should  make  their  facilities  avail- 
able  for  meetings  and  social  events  at  no 
cost.  Veterans  do  not  have  money  to  pay  for 
such  fEu;llltle6. 

4.  The  Legion  is  doing  a  lot  about  scholar- 
ships. I  would  like  to  see  the  sponsoring  post 
have  scholarship  plans — ^these  may  be  long 
term  loan  plans  and  scholarship  plans  lor 
the  particular  college  wlilch  they  are  ^)on- 
sorlng. 

5.  A  program  of  working  with  the  college 
administration  on  each  campus  to  arrange 
panels  among  older  veterans  and  younger 
veterans. 

6.  The  Legion  should  continue  Its  support 
of  the  National  Association  of  Collegiate 
Veterans,  Inc.  I  have  written  to  them  and 
have  asked  for  some  of  their  brochures  for 
our  college.  You  cannot  order  or  direct  stu- 
dents— you  can  ooiuisel  and  advise  them. 

7.  If  at  aU  possible,  I  lu'ge  you  to  take  a 
student  veteran  from  the  college  being  ^>od- 
sored  by  the  post  to  the  Houston  Convention. 
If  he's  already  a  Legionnaire,  fine— but  take  a 
college  veteran  along — preferably  the  presi- 
dent of  the  particular  coUege  veterans  club. 

This  seventh  suggestion  brings  up  another 
point.  The  American  Legion  liad  excellent 
pubUcity  from  Portland  at  our  last  National 
Convention.  The  one  negative  thought  that 
ran  through  most  of  that  publicity  was  that 
there  were  not  enough  Vietnam  veterans 
present. 

Very  soon  each  one  of  our  Maine  posts  will 
be  preparing  for  District  Conventions  and  for 
the  Department  Convention  to  foUow.  I 
would  Uke  to  urge  each  of  you  to  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  one  or  more  Vlet-Vets  from 
your  post  is  at  those  conventions. 

There  are  two  words  you  are  going  to  hear 
quite  frequently  In  the  months  ahead.  The 
first  one  is  "action"  and  the  second  is  •■visi- 
bility." Every  department,  every  district  and 
every  post  Is  going  to  be  tirged  to  develop 
relevent  action-type  programs  that,  because 
of  their  timeliness  and  Importance,  wlU  be 
highly  visible  in  the  community  and  to  the 
veterans  who  have  not  yet  Joined.  And  for 
the  veterans  my  age,  I  hope  that  you  already 
have  several  Vietnam  veterans  active  In  your 
post  so  that  they  can  be  "visible"  to  others. 

There  are  2,700,000  wonderful  Legionnaires. 
They  come  from  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  But  if  we  are  going  to 
grow  most  of  our  recruitment  must  be  with 
this  newest  group  of  veterans. 

In  summary  let  me  say  that  our  primary 
missions  are  clear: 

1.  We  must  continue  and  intensify  our 
efforts  to  place  every  Job-hunting  veteran 
in  adequate  employment. 

2.  We  must  encourage  and  assist  as  many 
as  possible  to  get  back  into  school  or  Into 
training  programs. 

3.  We  must  make  our  legislators  know  that 
both  the  new  veteran  and  America  Is  being 
short  changed  by  their  refusal  to  make  pres- 
ent QI  benefits  equal  to  those  of  World 
War  n  or  Korea. 

4.  We  must  develop  mutual  programs  as 
equal  partners  vrith  coUege  veterans  clubs 
near  us. 

6.  We  must  evaluate  our  post  activities  to 
be  sure  they  are  needed,  visible,  and  attrac- 
tive to  aU  veterans  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  group  from  which  future  growth  will 
come. 

6.  We  miist  Insure  that  our  newest  Legion- 
naires are,  in  fact,  equal  partners  and  are 
assuming  positions  of  leadership. 
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PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 

HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Time 
magazine,  Newsweek  magazine,  and  the 
rest  of  the  mass  media  have  been  pro- 
claiming in  the  past  few  months  that 
public  broadcasting  has  come  into  its 
oTO  right.  Millions  of  Americans  have 
begun  to  look  regularly  to  public  broad- 
casting for  quality  programing  both  in 
education  and  entertainment  fields.  Ses- 
ame Street,  the  Porsythe  Saga.  Master- 
piece Theater,  Tumed-on  Crisis  and  a 
host  of  other  shows  are  testaments  to 
the  great  strides  public  broadcasting  has 
taken  since  1967.  In  that  year,  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
creating  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

At  that  time,  the  Congress  authorized 
$9  million  to  be  appropriated  to  enable 
the  Corporation  to  come  into  being.  Ac- 
cording to  Senate  Report  91-869: 

ThlF  was  intended  -o  be  "seed  money" 
pending  a  long-range  financing  plan  to  be 
submitted  by  the  Administration. 

To  date,  however,  the  present  admin- 
istration has  not  submitted  such  a  plan. 
President  Nixon  has  this  year  stated  in 
this  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972: 

I/eglslatlon  will  be  proposed  to  provide 
an  improved  financing  arrangement  for  the 
Corporation. 

The  Congj-ess  has  waited  since  1967 
for  an  administration  plan.  We  are  still 
waiting  for  the  plan.  One  can  read  about 
proposals  supposedly  in  the  works  at  the 
Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy.  One 
hears  of  rumored  studies  said  to  be  un- 
derway at  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  And  still  the  Congress 
waits.  We  see  massive  reorganization 
plans  for  the  entire  executive  branch, 
grandiose  revenue-sharing  proposals, 
and  master  plans  for  health  insurance, 
but  just  rumors  in  the  field  of  long-term 
financing  for  public  broadcasting. 

In  1970  I  introduced  a  bill  requesting 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  to  each  undertake 
a  study  of  the  question  of  long-range 
financing  and  to  report  to  the  Congress 
the  findings  of  their  studies  by  October 
1, 1970.  Although  the  legislation  was  not 
passed  by  Congress,  I  requested  each  of 
these  governmental  agencies  to  submit 
the  studies  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  bill  so  that  the  Congress  could  bene- 
fit from  their  research  and  move  closer 
to  a  resolution  of  the  long-range  finance 
problem.  I  am  sorry  to  note  that  only 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
bothered  to  take  the  time  to  furnish  the 
Congress  with  such  a  report. 

As  a  result  of  the  CPB  report,  I  Intro- 
Quced  HJR.  19143  on  September  10,  1970. 
This  bill  was  designed  to  provide  perma- 
nent financing  for  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  through  an  excise 
tax  on  radio  and  television  receivers,  plus 
^^ral  matching  grants. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  com- 
ments in  reaction  to  H  Jl.  19143  and  many 
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suggestions  on  ways  to  improve  It.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  new  bill  v/hich  omits 
the  excise  tax  provision.  This  legislation 
would  establish  a  trust  fund  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury.  Money  would  go  Into 
the  trust  fund  through  a  two-for-one 
matching  program.  The  bill  sets  maxi- 
mum monetary  limits  for  the  years  1973 
through  1977. 

My  bill  is  designed  as  a  step  toward 
providing  long-term  financial  support 
from  the  Federal  Grovemment  for  the 
CPB  in  a  manner  that  will  avoid  extra- 
neous interference  and  control  of  the 
broadcasting  and  programing  functions 
of  pubUc  broadcasting.  A  number  of 
studies  have  pointed  to  the  need  for  such 
independence  on  the  part  of  pubUc 
broadcasting.  If  we  do  not  guarantee  this 
independence,  we  cannot  hope  to  see 
quality  shows  dealing  with  timely  sub- 
jects presented  on  public  broadcast 
channels. 

I  have  stated  a  number  of  times  that 
Americans  deserve  a  system  of  public 
broadcasting  which  will  not  be  exposed  to 
the  pressures  which  a  commercial  system 
cannot  easily  resist.  Public  broadcasting 
has  the  potential  to  make  education  more 
productive  and  more  meaningful  to  a 
wider  range  of  the  American  public.  A 
public  broadcast  system  which  is  dedi- 
cated solely  to  the  public  interest  has  a 
much  greater  opportimity  for  informing 
and  educating  all  Americans.  But  if  we 
want  to  lead  the  world  in  the  education 
field,  we  must  be  prepared  to  be  innova- 
tive and  appropriate  the  funds  necessary 
for  quality  instruction.  Clearly  the 
United  States  should  increase  its  invest- 
ment in  instructional  technology  based 
on  tlie  conviction  that  technology  can 
make  education  more  productive  and 
more  meaningful. 

In  House  Report  91-1274,  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
said: 

The  fuU  promise  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  cannot  be  achieved  un- 
til a  plan  for  permanent  financing  of  the 
Corporation  can  be  developed  and  put  into 
effect.  This  Is  an  undertaking  that  demands 
the  best  efforts  of  both  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress.  The  beneficiary  wlU  be 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  Congress  is  ready  to  do  its 
part  to  pass  such  legislation.  I  hope  the 
administration  will  do  its  share  by  either 
supporting  my  bill  or  by  submitting  a 
better  proposal. 

The  corporation,  the  Congress,  and  the 
people  have  already  waited  over  3  years 
for  an  administration  approach  to  long- 
term  financing.  We  cannot  afiford  to  let 
another  year  slip  by  without  passing  leg- 
islation which  will  guarantee  that  public 
broadcasting  will  be  funded  adequately 
and  in  a  way  that  is  free  from  political 
pressures  and  interference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  copy  of  my  bill 
for  the  Record: 

H.R.  7443 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  permanent  financing  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the   "Public  Broadcasting 
Financing  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 
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(1)  that  In  enacting  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967  the  Congress  declared 
that  It  is  m  the  public  Interest  and  furthers 
the  general  v.-elfare  to  encourage  the  growth 
and  development  of  noncommercial  educa- 
t!onal  radio  and  television  boadcastlng  which 
will  constitute  an  expression  of  diversity  and 
excellence  and  be  resjxinsive  to  the  Interests 
of  the  people  both  in  particular  localities  and 
throughout  the  United  States; 

(2)  that  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting was  established  pursuant  to  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  (Public  Law  90- 
129)  under  the  District  of  Columbia  Non- 
profit Corporation  Act  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  educational  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  and  to  afford  maxi- 
mum protection  to  such  broadcasting  from 
extraneous  interference  and  control; 

(3)  that  the  achievement  of  the  goals  of 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  will  re- 
quire significant  financial  support  from  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governments  as  weU  as 
from  the  private  sector;  and 

(4)  that  financial  support  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  be  made  available  In 
such  manner  as  will  avoid  extraneous  Inter- 
ference and  control  of  the  broadcasting,  and 
programing  functions  of  public  broadcasting, 
stimulate  greater  support  from  other  sources 
and  enable  the  establishment  of  financial 
stabUlty  while  Insuring  that  the  Congress 
will  fulfill  its  responsibility  to  supervise  the 
proper  utilization  of  Federal  funds. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  396  (k)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  396(k)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

■■(k)  (1)  (A)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Public  Broadcasting  Fund 
(established  by  paragraph  (3) )  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jvine  30,  1973.  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the 
amount  by  wlilch  non-Federal  public  broad- 
casting support  for  the  second  fiscal  year 
preceding  such  fiscal  year  exceeds  $50,000,- 
000;  except  that  the  amount  so  appropriated 
may  not  exceed  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  $80,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  3,  1974,  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
$120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  $140,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  non-Federal  public 
broadcasting  support  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  certified  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  within  180  days  after  the 
close  of  such  fiscal  year.  The  Comptroller 
General  may  audit  the  procedures  used  to 
determine  the  amount  of  such  support. 

"(2)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  Non-Federal  public  broadcasting  sup- 
port for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  aggregate  amount 
of— 

"(1)  donations,  gifts,  and  contributions  of 
money  or  other  property  received  during  such 
fiscal  year  by  public  broadcasting  recipients 
from  any  persons  other  than  States,  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  or  educational  Institu- 
tions, and 

"(11)  money  or  other  property  received  by 
public  broadcasting  recipients  from  States 
and  political  subdivisions  thereof  and  educa- 
tional Institutions  (except  In  connection  with 
the  sale  of  property,  or  rendition  of  services, 
which  are  not  related  to  the  provision  of 
educational  television  programs).  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  non-Federal  public 
broadcasting  support,  any  money  or  property 
received  by  a  public  broadcasting  recipient 
from  the  United  States  or  from  another  pub- 
lic broadcasting  recipient  shall  be  excluded, 
and  any  property  received  shall  be  valued 
at  fair  market  value. 

"(B)  The  term  'public  broadcasting  recip- 
ient' means 

"  (1)  the  Corporation 

"(11)  a  noncommercial  educational  broad- 
cast station,  or 

"(111)  any  person  (Including  an  agency  of 
a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof)  the 
principal  activity  of  which  Is  providing  pro- 
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grams  or  services  to  aoucommercl&l  educa- 
tional stations  and  wlilcli  Is  exempt  from 
Federal  looome  taxation  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 601(c)  (3)  or  Is  an  agency  of  a  Btate  or 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(3)  (A)  There  Is  created  on  the  t>ooks  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  A  special 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  P^ibllc  Broadcasting 
Fund.  The  Public  Broadcasting  Fund  shall 
consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  such  fund  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  ( 1 )  or  otherwise  deposited  In  such 
fund  In  accordance  with  law. 

"  (B )  All  moneys  received  Into  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Fund  shall  be  paid  to  the  Cor- 
poration at  the  commencement  of  each  fiscal 
year  to  be  used  solely  for  the  expenses  of  the 
corporation  and  shall  be  available  therefor 
until  expanded. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sliall 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  tlian  the 
3lBt  day  of  December  of  each  year  on  the 
Income,  disbursements,  and  status  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Fund  during  the)  preced- 
ing fiscal  year." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  wltlx  respect 
to  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30.  1072. 
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TIRE  RETREAD  INDUSTRY  SEES 
THREAT 


RESOLUTION  UROINO  F 
TO  RELEASE  PUBLIC 
FUND 


RESbD: 


•ENT 
WORKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MisBotnu  ' 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  t^day  H 
additional  colleagues  have  joined  me  in 
introducing  a  resolution  urging  the  Pres- 
ident to  release  appropriated  public  works 
lunds  now  held  by  him.  This  bipertisaii 
resolution  has  gained  much  support  and 
interest  from  my  colleagues  slncfl  I  first 
Introduced  it  in  March.  The  total  num- 
ber of  cosponsors  come  to  79,  represent- 
ing 36  States.  I  thank  my  coUeai^ueg  for 
joining  me.  | 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  speak  up  and 
express  our  concern  and  that  of  our 
constituents,  over  the  questionable  con- 
stitutional procedure  employed  by  the 
President  in  freezing  Public  Work*  fimds 
already  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  Congress.  I  have  written  the  Presi- 
dent urging  that  he  release  thes4  funds 
by  April  19.  1971.  j 

If  these  funds  are  not  released  by 
the  time  we  return  on  April  19, 1971,  then 
I  think  we  should  seriously  consider  fol- 
lowing the  suggestion  of  Senator  Mans- 
Fi£u>,  and  the  House  should  study  the 
possibility  of  a  suit  in  the  UJS.  Supreme 
Court  to  compel  Presidential  compliance 
with  the  Constitution  on  this  matoer. 

I  am  certain  the  Court,  which  l}as  had 
no  hesitancy  in  showing  us  the  errors 
of  our  ways  congressionally,  would,  if  our 
construction  of  the  unconstitutionality  of 
such  line  item  vetoes  proves  correct,  then 
that  same  Court  should  have  no  hesi- 
tancy In  directing  appropriate  ortiers  to 
the  executive  branch. 

Since  there  Is  some  question  oancem- 
ing  the  outcome  of  such  a  suit  by  Con- 
gress against  the  President,  we  should 
proceed  at  the  same  time  with  tl)e  pas- 
sage of  our  resolution  urging  Presidential 
action  to  halt  the  freeze  of  such  i  public 
works  fimds. 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  mutncsota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  NET  .SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  communication  from  Mr. 
George  Burger,  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, bringing  to  my  attention  a  problem 
which  has  arisen  in  the  rubber  retread 
industry.  The  purpose  of  Mr.  Burger's 
letter  was  to  transmit  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Hawkin- 
son,  Jr.,  of  the  Paul  E.  Hawkinson  Co. 
in  Minneapolis,  which  for  years  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  tire  retreading  business. 

Because  of  the  general  interest  in  tire 
safety,  I  include  the  correspondence  in 
the  RccoRo  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
National  Fsoxration  or 

IKOXFXNDXNT  BtTSXNXSB, 

San  Mateo,  Calif.,  March  31.  1971. 
The  Honorable  Anchxb  Nelsem, 
U.S.  Uoxue  of  Representativea. 
Washington,  D.O. 

Mr  I2BAK  CoNoxsBsiCAi*  Nklszm:  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  30th 
re  the  March  18th  communication  directed 
to  me  from  the  Paul  E.  Hawkinson  Com- 
pany. 

There  are  few  InstltutloDS  of  this  kind 
existing  In  the  rubber  Industry  today. 
Through  their  nationwide  operations  they 
have  built  up  a  vote  of  confidence  for  their 
products,  both  In  passenger  toid  commercial 
uae,  with  no  exception.  Por  the  record,  this 
opinion  was  also  expressed  d\irlng  the  criti- 
cal days  of  World  War  n,  by  the  then  pres- 
ident of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  on  loan 
to  the  War  Production  Administration,  crude 
rubber  stock  pile  dlrUlon.  He  recommended 
that  the  Hawkinson  System  be  used  exclu- 
sively as  a  conservation  measure,  dvirlng 
the  rubber  shortage.  Then,  secondly,  the  In- 
valuable services  rendered  by  the  Hawkin- 
son Company  through  It's  agents,  to  the  Navy 
Department,  during  the  same  period,  on  the 
aircraft  tires  problem. 

You  are  to  be  complimented  for  your 
closing  paragraph,  and  I  quote: 

"The  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  Indi- 
cates the  retread  problem  will  come  before 
Mr.  Staggers'  committee  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval. For  this  reason  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  background  material  so  I  will  have 
some  Information  on  the  subject  when  It 
is  considered  Ln  committee." 

In  view  of  this  Important  statement,  and 
as  the  subject  matter  is  of  considerable  Im- 
portance, It  Is  my  hope  and  trust,  solely 
as  a  matter  of  information  to  all  your  col- 
leagues, that  you  will  insert  In  the  Record 
this  letter  and  the  letter  of  March  18th, 
directed  to  me,  from  the  Paul  S.  Hawkinson 
Company  (see  enclosure). 

With  highest  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Obobsb  J.  Bttso^. 
Viee  President  in  Oharge. 

Paxil  E.  Hawkinsom  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  IS,  1971. 

Mr.  GKOBOB  J.  BXTSGEB, 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
Washington,  D.O. 
Deax  Ms.  Brraaza:  la  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  currently-proposed  amend- 
ment (Docket  No.  70-28)  to  Standard  108 
covering  new  paaaenger  tires,  they  suggest 
several  things  wbloli  appMr  to  thrwten  the 
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very  existence  of  passenger  tire  retreadlox 
Where  passenger  tires  go,  can  truck  indb^ 
retreading  be  far  behind?  Among  these  sus- 
gestlons :  ^ 

(1)  That  manufacturers  subject  sample 
new  tires  to  stringent  new  testa  to  determlae 
their  structural  adequacy  in  terms  of  high- 
speed and  endurance  requirements,  using  the 
results  of  these  tests  to  label  all  new  passen- 
ger tires  with  the  designation  that  they  may 
be  re  treaded  once,  twice,  or  with  the  wonb 
•'Not   to    be    Retreated." 

(2)  That  retreaders  brand  the  tire  with  an 
X  each  time  the  tire  Is  retreaded. 

(3)  That  a  sU-year  age  limit  be  placed 
on  casings  eligible  for  retreading  (the  effec- 
tive date  of  these  three  proposals  being  ten- 
tatively set  for  January  1,  1973) . 

The  Paul  E.  Hawkinson  Company,  as  an 
Independent  business  serving  the  retreader 
and  others  who  make  up  this  Industry,  must 
add  its  voice  to  those  who  most  emphAtlcally 
and  sincerely  urge  thait  the  Department 
abendon  the  unfair  and  potentially  self-de- 
feating provisions  ft>und  In  the  proposed 
amendment. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  ^irlt  be- 
hind the  amendment,  namely,  a  desire  to 
protect  the  safety  and  welfare  erf  the  retread 
user,  la  in  the  best  Interests  of  both  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  Industry  at  large.  Never- 
theless, we  do  not  believe  any  of  the  above 
provisions  wUl  provide  the  safety  beneflta 
their  writers  envision.  Instead,  the  provisions 
of  this  proposed  amendment  seem  more  likely 
to  eliminate  the  retreading  of  passenger  tires; 
and  by  so  doing,  put  moet  of  the  nation's 
independent  retreaders  out  of  business.  This, 
In  turn,  will  force  these  motorists  who  have 
driven  millions  of  safe  miles  on  retreaded 
tires  to  buy  new  tires  at  higher  prices! 

In  the  last  10  years,  over  350  million 
passenger  tires  have  been  successfully  re- 
treaded.  The  retread  is  well  established  in 
the  marketplace  and  the  repeat  sales  of  re- 
treads tesUfy  to  the  effectiveness  of  today's 
retreader  and  the  quality  of  his  product. 
Retreads  provide  car  owners  and  truck  op- 
erators with  economy,  safety,  and  satisfac- 
tion. The  Department  of  Defense  is  one  of 
the  country's  largest  users  of  retreads  and 
has  conceded  that  the  savings  realized 
through  the  proper  use  of  retreads  Is  an 
Important  factor  In  maintaining  the  re- 
quired mobUlty  of  defense  forces  within  rea- 
sonable budget  limitations. 

About  10  years  ago,  the  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers Association  launched  a  vigorous 
and  active  campaign  to  eliminate  "cheaple" 
tires  from  the  replacement  ttre  field.  The 
RMA  attacked  so-called  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  line  tires  and  most  of  Its  members 
refused  to  deal  In  this  shoddy  level  of  mer- 
chandise. The  RMA  pressed  for  volimtary 
Indiutry  standards  which  has  helped  rid 
the  market  of  most  poor  quality  merchan- 
dise. The  RMA  poUcy  of  long  standing  Is 
that  "All  Tires  Should  be  ReUeadable!"  A 
"SUPER"  level  quality  casing  is  not  neces- 
sary for  a  successful  retread.  A  casing  must 
be  sound  to  be  successfully  retreaded  and 
this  can  be  determined  only  upon  careful 
Inspection  by  the  retreader  before  he  ap- 
proves the  casing  for  the  retread  process. 
If  a  tire  Is  to  be  permitted  to  be  sold  marked 
"Not  to  bo  Retreaded"  we  must  reach  the 
conclusion  that  that  tire  at  some  point  in 
its  wear  Is  no  longer  safe  I  If  it  reaches  a 
marginal  level  of  safety  at  60%  or  75%  of 
its  wear.  It  should  not  be  permitted  on  the 
highways;  If  the  oaslng  is  adequate  through 
the  life  of  the  original  tread,  there  U  no 
reason  why  a  new  tread  cannot  be  added! 

The  requirements  of  Docket  No.  70-29 
place  the  Independent  retreader  solely  at 
the  mercy  of  hia  competitor  for  the  replace- 
ment tire  market,  "THE  NEW  TTRE  MANTT- 
PACTURERI"  If  most  new  tires  used  as  origi- 
nal equipment  on  automobUee  and  available 
In  the  replacement  market  are  labeled  "Not 
to  be  Retrewled,"  the  supply  of  oulngs  for 
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th«  retreader  will  disappear.  Most  new  tire 
Ilnufacturers  are  obviously  more  Interested 
mthe  new  tire  market  than  the  retread 
mutet  and  market  casings  that  are  not 
^labie  for  retreading  wlU  lead  to  only  one 
oredlcwble  result! 

Recently  developed  market  statistics  es- 
tablish that  a  survey  of  6,000  of  the  nation's 
retreaders  showed  an  Investment  In  equlp- 
msnt  approximating  568  million  dollars,  and 
.  continued  supply  of  retreadable  casings  Is 
eaential  to  the  continuation  of  these  thou- 
jands  of  small  businesses  across  the  country. 

Independent  tire  dealers  employ  some 
80000  people  with  another  30,000  being 
employed  by  manufacturers  of  retread  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  Manufacturers  now  pro- 
ject the  sale  of  120  million  dollars  worth  of 
equipment  over  the  next  8  years  to  the  re- 
reading Industry.  "Hie  threatened  extinc- 
tion of  this  industry  la  thus  of  major  con- 
oem  to  a  large  segrment  of  American  Indus- 
try IS  well  as  to  the  economy. 

The  retreading  Industry  Is  a  pollution 
minded  industry  as  for  years  we  have  been 
re-cycllng  a  used  product,  "THE  WORN 
TIEBI"  What  with  the  government's  con- 
cern for  pollution,  what  do  they  Intend  to 
do  with  the  mlUions  and  millions  of  worn 
tires  every  year  If  this  amendment  is  passed? 

It  seems  clear  to  us,  therefore,  that  this 
proposal  must  be  withdrawn.  At  the  same 
time,  this  Company  would  like  to  support 
the  Department's  efforts  to  assure  a  con- 
tinuing supply  of  casings  that  will  be  suit- 
able for  repeated  retreading.  To  accomplish 
this  It  will  l>e  necessary  to  develop  data  on 
the  retreadablUty  of  all  new  tires  and  the 
elimination  of  new  tlree  which  do  not  meet 
a  standard  of  quaUty  which  would  Justify  the 
retreadablUty  of  a  tire.  It  Is  the  sincere  de- 
sire of  the  Paul  E.  Hawkinson  Company  to 
cooperate  with  and  advance  the  objectives  of 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act,  and  we  extend  to  the  Department  our 
firm  assurance  of  complete  cooperation  in 
these  undertakings.  We  cannot,  however, 
support  regulations  baaed  upon  unverified 
test  requirementa  nor  regulations  which  per- 
mit the  apparent  opportunity  to  market  new 
tires  of  questionable  or  marginal  safety.  We 
are  lirmly  opposed  to  Docket  No.  70-291 
Tours. 

Ratmond  p.  Hawkii»8o»,  Jr. 

V-P  Design  &  ProdwMon. 


ONE  SOLITARY  LIFE 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sunday 
I  attended  services  at  my  church,  the 
North  Broadway  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Dr.  William 
E.  Smith,  the  senior  minister,  presented 
irtiat  I  thought  was  a  particularly  out- 
standing sermon.  During  the  course  of 
the  sermon,  he  referred  to  an  article  ap- 
pearing In  the  Baltimore  Sun  entitled 
"One  Solitary  Life."  Tlie  quotation  so 
moved  me  that  I  felt  It  should  receive 
widespread  attention  and  deserved  a 
lasting  place  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord; 

Onx  BoLirAXT  Lxrx 
Here  is  a  man  who  was  bom  In  an  obaciire 
vlUitge,  the  child  of  a  peasant  woman.  He 
P»w  up  In  another  village.  He  worked  In  a 
carpenter  shop  until  he  was  thirty,  and  then 
ftw  three  years,  he  waa  an  Itinerant  preacher. 
Hb  never  had  a  famUy.  He  never  went  to 
«>U«ge.  He  never  put  a  foot  Inalde  a  big  dty. 
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He  never  traveled  200  nUles  from  the  place 
where  he  waa  bom.  He  had  no  credentials 
but  hlmaelf . 

While  He  waa  a  young  man,  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion  turned  against  him.  His  fol- 
lowers ran  away.  One  of  them  denied  him. 
He  waa  turned  over  to  Hla  enemlea.  He  went 
through  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  He  waa 
nailed  upon  a  cross  between  two  thieves.  His 
executioners  gambled  for  the  only  piece  of 
property  he  had  on  earth  while  he  was  dying, 
and  that  was  a  coat.  When  He  was  dead  He 
waa  taken  down  and  laid  In  a  borrowed  grave 
through  the  pity  of  a  friend. 

Yet  all  the  armies  that  ever  marched  and 
all  the  navies  that  ever  were  built  and  all 
the  parliaments  that  ever  sat,  and  all  the 
kings  that  ever  reigned  put  together  have 
not  affected  the  life  of  man  upon  this  earth 
as  has  that  One  Solitary  Life! 


HELP  OUR  NEIGHBORHOOD 
PROGRAM 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mi.  de  la  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently one  of  the  dally  newspaper  in  my 
district  carried  a  story  about  Tony  Ra- 
mirez and  his  Harlingen,  Tex.,  commu- 
nity committee. 

Tony  Ramirez  Is  remarkable  in  that 
he  has  organized  the  Harlingen  Com- 
munity Committee  on  his  own  initia- 
tive— Initiative  that  has  become  so  infec- 
tious that  It  has  spread  to  others  who 
are  offering  their  time  and  effort  to  help 
Tony  with  his  do-it-yourself,  help  our 
neighborhood  program.  I  commend  this 
splendid  article  by  Mr.  Glenn  Eberhard, 
the  feature  writer  for  the  Valley  Morn- 
ing Star  of  Harlingen,  to  your  attention: 

EDTTCATIOtf    VkNTUSX    QXABZD    TO    DO    THX    JOB 

(By  Olenn  Eberhardt) 

"CHve  a  man  a  fish  and  he  can  eat  for 
a  day;  teach  him  to  fish  and  hell  eat  for  a 
lifetime.'  That  may  be  an  old  Chlneee  prov- 
erb but  It  could  well  be  the  motto  of  Tony 
Ramirez  and  his  Harlingen  Community  Com- 
mittee. 

Ramirez,  a  40-year-old  wholesale  meat 
truck  driver,  bellevea  that  almost  anyone 
who  wante  to  earn  his  own  way  can  do  so 
If  he  will  only  try.  He  also  believes  govern- 
ment handouts  do  not  encourage  productiv- 
ity and,  with  the  aid  of  local  people  and 
businesses,  he  haa  set  out  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  beliefs 

"Most  poor  people  are  poor,"  Ramirez  says, 
"because  they  have  nothing  to  sell;  no  land, 
no  skills.  We  cant  give  them  land  and  if 
they  are  given  money  It  Is  soon  gone  and 
they  are  poor  again.  That  means  we  have  to 
give  them  skills  they  can  sell,  so  that  Is  what 
we  decided  to  do  here." 

"Here"  Is  an  unused  dty  fire  station  on 
North  Commerce  St.  Used  during  the  day  as 
a  "multi-purpose  center"  for  Cameron 
County  Community  Projecta  Inc.,  at  night  It 
becomes  a  somewhat  unorthodox  school - 
house. 

The  Harlingen  Community  Committee  It- 
self, had  Its  roots  In  the  local  poverty  agency; 
Its  members  being  elected  periodically  from 
the  ranks  of  COCP  clients. 

The  Committee's  school,  however.  Is  com- 
pletely divorced  from  the  federal  apparatus, 
Ramirez  says. 

"We  dont  want  OEO  money,"  the  chair- 
man explains,  "If  we  take  that,  then  we  have 
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to  follow  guidelines  and  somebody  else  would 
be  running  this." 

So,  without  the  usual  pipeline  to  the  tax- 
payers' pockets,  the  little  school  with  no 
name  survives  on  the  generosity  of  private 
businessmen  and  individual  citizens  who 
share  Ramirez'  twin  beliefs. 

The  building,  of  course.  Is  provided  by  the 
city  of  Ebrllngen  as  are  most  of  the  furnish- 
ings. The  city,  in  the  person  of  some  of  the 
conrmilsslonerB  and  City  Manager  John  Clary, 
also  provides  considerable  moral  support 
staving  off  attempts  to  have  the  building  put 
to  some  other  use  and  rounding  up  material 
aid. 

Teaching  skills  are  provided  by  private  citi- 
zens, many  of  them  staff  members  at  Texas 
State  Technical  Institute,  who  serve  without 

pay. 

Equipment  Is  donated  by  local  business- 
men, loaned  by  TSTI  or  the  dty,  purchased 
sometimes.  Just  appears. 

The  students,  nimiberlng  from  60  to  150 
on  any  given  evening,  come  chiefly  from  the 
Pair  Park  section,  although  many  come  long- 
er distances. 

"Transportation  is  a  problem,"  Ramirez 
said,  "but  a  couple  of  generous  gas  station 
operators  have  been  helping  vis." 

"We're  beginning  a  course  in  upholstery 
and  a  local  firm  is  letting  us  have  the  mate- 
rial at  cost,"  Ramirez  added.  "A  banker  and 
one  of  the  savings  and  loan  places  have  been 
helping,  too.  There  are  lots  of  people  in  this 
town  who  want  to  see  their  fellow  citizens 
get  started  " 

A  typical  evening  last  week  found  about 
20  students  at  the  school.  They  ranged  In 
age  from  their  teens  to  grandmothers  and 
In  education  from  Illiterates  to  high  school 
students.  They  were  all  there  with  one  pur- 
pose: To  learn  the  skills  necessary  to  earn 
their  own  way  In  modem  society. 

On  hand  to  teach  were  a  group  of  Instruc- 
tors from  TSn,  headed  by  Archie  Rosalcs,  di- 
rector of  instruction  at  the  state  school.  They 
had  all  put  In  a  full  day  at  their  regular  Joba 
and  were  destined  to  put  In  a  few  more  hours 
teaching  people  others  might  think  are  un- 
teachable.  

Resales  explained  the  TSTI  Involvement 
this  way: 

"Many  of  these  people  could  take  courses 
on  our  campus  but  first  they  have  to  meet 
the  minimum  academic  requirements — a 
fourth  grade  education.  In  this  way  we  can 
prepare  them  for  our  regular  program.  Oth- 
ers, for  one  reason  and  another,  can't  get  to 
TSTI.  Perhaps  they  work  at  odd  hours  maybe 
they  are  too  shy.  At  any  rate  they  want  to 
learn." 

"Some  of  the  young  people  are  dropouts," 
Rosales  went  on,  "others  are  in  school  but 
need  additional  help.  Some  Just  want  to 
learn  something  extra,  such  ae  typing." 

"Many  of  the  older  students  are  enrolled 
m  the  adult  basic  education  courses  offered 
by  the  Harlingen  public  schools,"  Rosales 
said.  "In  that  case,  we  try  to  supplement 
what  they  are  learning  there." 

On  this  particular  night  there  were  classes 
in  government  with  Jose  Munoz  explaining 
municipal  organization  basic  English  under 
Eugene  Campos;  reading,  with  Gilbert  Leal 
using  a  language  master  borrowed  from  TSTI; 
typing  under  the  direction  of  three  young 
ladles  themaelves  studenta  In  eecretartal 
courses  at  TSTI  and  high  school  math  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  student  for  the  general 
educational  development  tests. 

On  other  nights  there  are  classes  in  sewing, 
upholstery  and  even  driver  education. 

Beginning  next  month,  Ramirez  hopes  to 
Install  a  cooking  class.  The  Harlingen  FamUy 
Welfare  Service  will  donate  the  food  and  Miss 
Virginia  Perez,  a  nutritionist  virlU  do  the 
teaching. 

According  to  Miss  Perez,  who  has  worked 
with  the  Extension  Service  nutrition  program 
many  poor  people  waste  much  of  the  food 
they  get  from  government  programs  simply 
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becBUBe  they  do  not  know  how  to 
In  some  cases,  they  are  not  even 
It  Is  they  are  receiving. 

Tony  Ramirez  and  his  friends  are 
for  more  students  and,  of  course 
interested  people  who  want  to  help 

"The  only  kind  of  i>eople  we  are 
ing  for,"  Ramirez  said,  "are  those 
to  burn  things  down.  The  jjeople 
here  to  learn  and  those  that  come 
teach  are  people  who  want  to  build, 
stroy." 

"After  all,"  he  mused,  "if  we 
we  have,  there  will  be  nothing  left  foi 
us." 
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OUR  DEBT  TO  GREECE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWI^SKI 


OP   ILLINOIS 

ES'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATtVES 
Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Siieaker. 
throughout  the  year  1971,  our  fellow 
Americans  of  Hellenic  descent  an  com- 
memorating the  sesquicentenni  al  of 
Greek  independence.  It  was  in  1821,  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  that  Greece's 
long  struggle  for  freedom  began.  Not 
until  1830  was  independence  |  from 
Ottoman  rule  finally  achieved. 

What  is  so  special  about  Gretk  in- 
dependence? A  hundred  nations  h£  ve  be- 
come free  since  the  American  co  onists 
established  the  Republic  in  1776. 

During  the  early  1800's,  most  jf  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  us  severe(  I  their 
ties  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France. 
World  War  I  resulted  in  the  collapse  of 
long-intrenched  dynasties  and  th(  birth 
or  rebirth  of  nations  on  the  Contin  ent  of 
Europe.  The  generation  that  has  e  apsed 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has  wit 
nessed  the  founding  of  threescore  new 
countries. 

The  globe  Is  covered  with  natiorls  that 
have  secured  their  independence  since 
the  American  Revolution.  What  is  so 
special  about  Greek  independenci  ? 

I  will  answer  the  question  by  isking 
another  one.  Where  would  America  be 
\vithout  Greece? 

The  political  system  by  whlAi  we 
govern  ourselves  and  protect  our  funda- 
mental rights,  the  Christian  gosbpl  of 
salvation  and  moral  conduct,  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  that  has  enabled  us  to 
achieve  miracles,  the  fine  arts  tha  have 
enriched  our  lives,  and  even  the  very 
language  that  we  speak — all  these  came 
to  us,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  xvfay  of 
Greece. 

Popular  govemipent — call  it  demo- 
cratic or  call  It  republican — had  Its  origin 
two  mlllenla  ago  in  ancient  Greece. 

It  was  to  the  Greeks  that  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  was  first  delivered  by  the  mission- 
aries whom  the  Saviour  sent  forth  and 
It  was  to  the  Greeks  that  many  it  the 
epistles  were  addressed.  1 

A  scientist  would  be  poorly  educated 
Indeed  if  he  were  not  familiar  wim  the 
contributions  of  Archimedes,  Eucli(|,  and 
Pythagoras,  to  name  but  a  few  of  Greece's 
many  brilliant  scientific  leaders. 

The  section  of  our  Nation's  Ckpltal 
that  contains  most  of  the  important  Gov- 
ernment buildings  would  become  a  ghost 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

town  If  all  the  examples  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture were  suddenly  removed. 

The  most  eloquent  congressional  ora- 
tor would  be  tonguetied  if  he  had  to  re- 
frain from  using  words  of  Greek  deriva- 
tion. 

Besides  enriching  our  lives  in  many 
ways,  Greece  has  sent  us  thousands  of 
her  finest  sons  and  daughters.  They  and 
their  descendants  have  demonstrated 
their  gratitude  for  America,  its  freedoms, 
and  the  opportunities  that  it  offers  by 
giving  it  their  best  in  return.  They  have 
served  America  loyally  and  well  through 
war  and  peace  and  through  prosperity 
and  adversity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  they  observe  the  150th 
year  of  Greek  freedom,  let  us  all  rejoice 
v.'ith  them.  Let  us  also  hope  that  Greece, 
the  homeland  of  their  ancestors,  will  be 
able  to  maintain  its  freedom  for  many 
years  to  come. 
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FREEDOM  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  privilege  of  judging  a  "Speak 
Out  For  Freedom"  essay  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  Highland  Sertoma  Club  of 
Chattanooga,  Term.  There  were  many 
fine  entries  in  this  contest  and  from 
them  was  chosen  the  prize  winning  effort 
by  Miss  Arme  Norman,  4626  Cloverdale 
Loop,  Hixson,  Tenn. 

Miss  Norman  writes  well  and  speaks 
well  on  a  subject  of  importance.  In  plac- 
ing her  essay,  "Freedom  Speaks  Out,"  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  pay  tribute 
to  her  ability  and  at  the  same  time, 
commend  the  Highland  Sertoma  Club  for 
sponsoring  this  worthwhile  program 
for  Chattanooga  young  people.  The  es- 
say follows : 

Freedom  Speaks  Out 

Come  walk  with  me  through  the  streets 
of  your  America,  to  the  places  that  you  all 
know  so  well.  Come  with  me  to  the  play- 
grounds of  your  children,  to  the  schools  of 
your  youth,  and  to  the  businesses  of  your 
adults.  Come  with  me  to  your  state,  your  city, 
your  town.  Look  for  me  In  yoiir  own  home, 
and  there  I  will  be  foimd.  I  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  this  America  of  yours,  for  I  am 
Freedom. 

I  am  present  everywhere,  represented  in 
many  forms  and  by  many  names.  I  am  at 
many  times  a  motivation  to  your  people,  and 
it  Is  because  of  me  that  many  changes  are 
made  In  your  society.  Your  young  people  use 
me  as  their  Justification  In  advocating  violent 
change.  And  it  was  for  me  that  George  Wash- 
ington and  his  forces  starved  and  froze  that 
terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  It  was  In  my 
name  that  the  people  in  Harlem  revolted 
against  the  conditions,  and  it  is  I  that  enable 
the  "hippies"  to  exist.  Tet.  it  was  to  pre- 
serve me  that  you  declared  war  on  Japan 
after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Time  and  time  again  throughout  your 
country's  history,  you,  as  Americans,  have 
fought  to  save  me  from  extinction.  No  mat- 
ter where  I  have  been  In  danger,  nor  what 
the  cost  could  have  been,  you  have  rescued 
me  by  rushing  to  my  defense. 

What  did  you  save?  You  are  now  at  a 


point  In  history  where  you  must  decide  for 
yourselves  what  I  am  and  what  part  1  hav* 
played  In  your  history. 

In  1776,  I  was  glorious.  I  was  a  lofty 
breathtaking  conception  completely  new  to 
the  world  as  a  way  of  life.  I  lived  only  u 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  dared  to 
dream  until  you  Americans  decided  that  I 
was  yours  for  the  taking.  So  you  fought 
for  me  and  won,  with  me  as  your  basic  prin- 
ciple; you  set  up  the  greatest,  most  nearly 
perfect  government  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Then,  in  1860,  I  appeared  in  a  different 
form.  .\s  In  1776,  a  group  of  people  claimed 
me  and  attempted  to  break  away.  In  this  ter- 
rible conflict,  a  nation  was  ravaged  and  its 
people  disunited.  When  the  conflict  was  re- 
solved, a  decision  had  been  reached  concern- 
ing me.  In  effect,  it  meant  that  you  realized 
I  had  to  stop  somewhere. 

Now,  let  us  span  the  gap  of  vears  and  visit 
the  campus  of  Kent  State.  a"s  in  so  many 
cases  m  this  age,  your  young  people  at- 
tempted to  do  as  they  wished,  when  they 
wished;  saying  they  could  because  they  pos- 
sessed me.  They  attempted  to  make  my  name 
ring  once  again  with  the  universal  acclaim 
It  had  in  1776.  But.  they  failed.  Several  stu- 
dents were  killed,  and  many  more  were  in- 
jured. You  call  it  senseless?  You  say  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it?  Oh,  I  know  I  am 
Freedom,  the  shiny,  golden  word  from  your 
nation's  Illustrious  past,  but  are  all  things 
In  my  name  Justified?  Remember  1860. 

Remember  Pearl  Harbor?  You  rallied 
quickly  and  mobilized  for  war  when  I  was 
threatened.  Yet,  I  am  the  very  same  freedom 
that  the  "hippies"  claim  as  their  reason  for 
existing  and  attempting  to  destroy  your  set 
way  of  life. 

Perhaps  you  disagree.  You  think  I  am  con- 
cerned only  with  the  events  you  think  about 
In  capital  letters — the  proud  events.  Sorry. 
Look  again.  There  are  many  activities  today 
using  me  as  an  excuse  to  operate,  and  they 
are  succeeding  because  you  look  at  me 
through  tinted  glasses. 

You  see,  I'm  not  an  Infallible  rule  of  liv- 
ing. Just  because  I  exist  in  your  country 
does  not  mean  that  I  will  always  guide  you 
the  right  way.  I  am  not  the  force  that  keeps 
you  on  the  right  path,  but  merely  the  torch 
that  lets  you  search  out  the  right  path.  You 
see,  I  am  not  everything;  yet,  without  me. 
you  can  do  nothing.  I  am  yours  to  use,  to  pro- 
tect, or  to  abuse. 

Because  I  am  a  part  and  not  a  completeness 
in  myself,  I  must  have  a  purpose.  I  must  be 
controlled  and  channeled.  For  while  I  am  not 
life  itself,  I  am  the  best  way  of  living.  Just 
because  I  am  named,  a  cause  is  not  Justified. 
Just  because  I  am  possessed,  an  act  of  vio- 
lence and  aggression  Is  not  excused.  I  can 
be  an  Inspiration  and  goal  for  your  great 
leaders,  or  a  source  of  propaganda  for  dem- 
agogues. 

Your  ancestors  molded  me  Into  a  glorious 
tradition.  It  is  your  duty  to  preserve  that 
tradition.  And  preserve  it  you  must.  For  1  am 
FREEDOM. 


PUBLIC    OPINION    IN    JOHNSTOWN 
AND  THE  GALLEY  TRIAL 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  gage  local  public  opinion  on  the 
Galley  trial  and  decision,  In  the  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  area  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, radio  station  WARD  conducted  a 
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1  hour  telephone  poll  on  the  morning  of 
Aoril  2  The  results  confirmed  what  has 
been  revealed  from  the  national  polls: 
Lieutenant  Galley  was  unfairly  singled 
out  by  the  Army  for  vlllflcation,  retrlbu- 
t  on  and  punishment. 
*The  station  gave  its  listeners  1  hour, 
between  9  a.m.  and  10  a. m.,  to  voice  their 
opinion.  The  question  posed  was:  "Are 
you  for  or  against  the  guilty  verdict  In 
Uie  My  Lai  court-martial  of  Lt.  William 
Calley?  Vote  'yes'  if  you  agree  with  the 
guilty  verdict,  vote  'no'  if  you  disagree 
with  the  guilty  verdict." 

Nine  hundred  ninety-three  voted  "no," 
six  voted  "yes." 


REPEATED  FLOODINGS  IN  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
cf  the  geographical  diversity  of  the  State 
of  Alaska,  one  of  the  natural  hardships 
we  experience  frequently  Is  repeated 
flooding. 

Many  areas  in  Alaska  experience  floods 
that  cause  disastrous  effects  on  people 
and  communities.  The  Tanana  Valley 
flood  In  August  of  1967  Is  one  example  of 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem  and  the 
hardship   it   heaps   on   the   people   of 

To  this  date,  the  Chena  River  flood 
control  project  has  not  been  completed. 
If  we  are  to  stem  future  tragedies  we 
must  act  quickly  to  help  people  save  their 
lives  and  property.  As  the  season  for 
floods  draws  near  it  Is  imperative  that 
the  Chena  River  flood  control  project  be 
completed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  resolution  follows : 

House   Joint   RESoLtmoN   No.   6 
Urging  the  Rapid  Construction  of  the  Chena 
River  Flood  Control  Project 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  after  the  disastrous  Tanana  Val- 
ley flood  of  August  1967,  a  flood  control  proj- 
ect was  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In  conjunction  with 
the  Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough;  and 

Whereas  to  date  this  project  has  not  been 
completed  and  weather  conditions  again 
point  to  a  possible  repeat  of  that  disaster  In 
the  spring  of  1871;  and 

Whereas  now,  as  before,  the  residents  in 
the  area  are  helpless  to  protect  their  prop- 
erty from  large-scale  flood  damage; 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  United  States  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  urgently  requested  to  acceler- 
ate the  design  phase,  and  proceed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  with  appropriation  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Chena  River  Pood  Control 
project. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Stanley  R.  Resor,  Secretary  of 
the  Army;  Lt.  General  William  P.  Cassidy, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army; 
Colonel  E.  L.  Hardin,  Jr.,  District  Engineer, 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  and 
to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Hon- 
orable Mike  Oravel;  U.S.  Senators,  and  to 
the  Honorable  Nick  Beglch,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In 
Ckjngress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SUMMER  YOUTH  PROGRAMS 
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HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  7,  1971 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  2,  1971,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  urging  him  to  restore  vital 
fimds  for  some  of  the  major  federally 
supported  summer  youth  programs.  A 
copy  of  the  letter  with  the  list  of  co- 

slgnees  follows: 

April  2,  1971. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  NncoN, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  In  recent  summers, 
the  Federal  government  has  greatly  assisted 
the  youth  of  America  by  providing  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  work  opportunities 
through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  as 
well  as  providing  funds  for  Inner-city  recrea- 
tional and  transportation  programs.  This  as- 
sistance has  been  exceptionally  helpful  to 
America's  cities  In  developing  sorely  needed 
employment,  educational,  and  recreational 
opportunities  for  our  nation's  disadvantaged 
youth. 

Thus,  we  are  deeply  distressed  by  reports  of 
severe  cut-backs  In  these  programs.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  stunmer  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  whUe  ostensibly  at  the  same 
position  level.  Is  actually  being  cut  back 
through  the  reduction  of  each  position's 
duration  from  10  to  8  weeks.  We  understand 
as  vrell  that  the  Administration  Is  not  plan- 
ning to  repeat  either  the  Recreational  Sup- 
port or  the  Transportation  Programs  at  all. 

In  the  strongest  possible  manner,  we  re- 
spectfully urge  you  to  Increase  the  number 
of  summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  posi- 
tions to  630,000  nationally,  and  fund  them 
for  ten  32-ho\ir  work  weeks.  We  also  respect- 
ftilly  tirge  you  to  use  the  powers  of  your 
office  to  Insure  the  repetition  of  both  the 
Recreation  Support  and  the  Transportation 
Assistance  Programs.  We  would  further  re- 
spectftilly  request  that  you  announce  these 
expanded  program  levels  sis  soon  as  possible 
in  order  that  local  program  administrators 
might  carefvilly  plan  the  most  effective  use 
of  these  fundi*. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Dan  Rostenkowskl;  Hale  Hoggs,  Majority 
Leader;  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Ma- 
jority Whip;  Bella  8.  Abzug,  Joseph 
Addabbo,  Frank  Annunzlo,  Herman 
Badlllo,  WilUam  A.  Barrett,  Nick 
Beglch,  Bob  Bergland,  Mario  Blaggl, 
Richard  Boiling,  John  Brademas,  Frank 
J.  Brasco,  James  A.  Byrne,  Charles  J. 
Carney,  and  Shirley  Chlsholm. 
George  W.  Collins,  William  R.  Cotter, 
Joshua  Eilberg,  William  D.  Ford,  Don- 
ald M.  Praser,  Richard  Pulton.  William 
J.  Green,  Seymour  Halpern,  James  M. 
Hanley,  Michael  Harrington,  William 

D.  Hathaway,  Louise  Day  Hicks,  Joseph 

E.  Karth,  John  C.  Kluczynski,  Mike 
McCormack,  and  Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 

Romano  L.  Mazzoli,  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe, 
Abner  J.  Mlkva,  Patsy  T.  Mink,  Par- 
ren  J.  Mitchell,  F.  Bradford  Morse, 
John  E.  Mobs,  Morgan  F.  Murphy, 
Lucien  N.  Nedzl,  Robert  C.  Nix,  Claude 
Pepper,  and  J.  J.  Pickle. 

Melvln  Price,  Richardson  Preyer,  Thomas 
M.  Rees,  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Robert 

A.  Roe,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Wil- 
liam P.  Ryan,  Femand  J.  St  Germain, 
Paul  3.  Sarbanes,  James  H.  Scheuer, 

B.  P.  Slsk,  John  P.  Selberllng,  Prank 
Thompson,  Jr.,  Robert  O.  Tleman,  G. 
William  Whltehurst,  and  Charles  H. 
Wilson. 


THE  GALLEY  VERDICT 


HON.  LUGEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   lUCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Avril  7.  1971 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  have  been 
on  the  Calley  verdict.  Amidst  the  uproar 
and  the  emotion,  there  have  been  calm 
voices,  too,  which  have  put  forth  steady 
and  restrained  assessments.  When  the 
uproar  has  run  its  course,  I  think  that 
the  following  two  assessments  will  have 
withstood  the  test  of  time  In  terms  of 
balance  and  Insight. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  submit  for  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  a  column 
by  Judd  Amett  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  News. 

I  Include  the  article  as  follows: 

Callet  Verdict  Indicts  Entiex  Concipi 
or  War 

With  mingled  guilt,  sorrow  and  shame  I 
have  been  thinking,  as  doubtless  you  have, 
of  Lt.  William  L.  Calley  Jr.,  convicted  of 
killing  an  indefinite  number  of  civilians  dtir- 
ing  the  Mr  Lai  massacre. 

The  evidence  seems  Irrefutable  that  Lt. 
Calley,  then  barely  24  years  of  age,  is  guilty 
as  charged,  for  stirely  he  shot  and  klUed 
civilians,  women  and  chUdren  as  well  as 
men,  under  circumstances  for  them  which 
might  now  best  be  described  as  helpless. 
He  was  on  a  mission  which  did  not  develop 
in  intensity  or  danger  as  anticipated,  yet  still 
he  ran  amok.  That  Is  the  simple  part  of  It 
and  one  can  therefore  agree  with  the  military 
court  in  its  findings. 

But  my  sense  of  guilt,  sorrow  and  shame 
far  transcends  these  bare  bones  of  evidence, 
for  In  essence  William  Calley  represents  that 
part  of  our  past  which  has  become  unac- 
ceptable m  the  present,  but  In  the  Interim 
society  neglected  to  bring  him  up  to  date. 

The  truth  is  that  what  William  Calley  did 
at  My  Lai  was  accepted — yea,  approved! — In 
this  country  less  than  100  years  ago  when 
the  Indians  were  being  cleared  off  the  Great 
Plains,  and  the  lust,  brutality  and  bloody 
arrogance  of  It  were  condoned  as  late  els 
World  War  II,  with  some  spillover  Into  the 
Korean  conflict. 

I  have  been  reading  John  Toland's  splendid 
work,  "The  Rising  Sun,"  which  treats  upon 
the  Pacific  war  from  the  Japanese  viewpoint, 
and  in  it  we  come  to  the  Initial  American 
disappointment  with  the  performance  of 
the  B-29. 

That  bomber,  by  far  the  largest  then  aloft, 
had  been  engineered  to  destroy  the  Indus- 
trial capacity  of  the  Japanese,  but  early  raids 
ranging  to  altitudes  of  30,000  feet  had  been 
ineffectual.  Then  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  a  hero 
of  the  air  war  In  Europe,  was  brought  to  the 
Pacific. 

It  was  his  decision,  and  no  one  In  author- 
ity disputed  it,  that  high-level  pin-point 
bombing  of  Industrial  targets  should  be 
abandoned  In  favor  of  low-level  saturation 
tactics,  wholly  dependent  on  Incendiary  de- 
vices. "Fire  bombing,"  we  were  to  call  it,  and 
It  was  worthy  of  the  name. 

For  on  the  first  night,  after  pilot  planes 
had  drawn  a  huge  "X"  In  downtown  Tokyo 
with  Incendiaries,  wave  after  wave  of  B-29s 
homed-in  on  the  target.  In  the  conflagration 
which  followed,  it  was  estimated  that  more 
than  72,000  Japanese  civilians  died. 

And  that,  of  course,  was  Just  the  begin- 
ning. E^ventually,  much  of  urban  Japan  was 
clnderlzed,  with  the  vast  bulk  of  casualties 
occurring  among  non-combatants.  There  Is 
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tactics. 

In  Europe,  th«  Allies  have  never  been  able 
to  present  a  logical  case  for  tbe  late-war 
saturatlo'i  bombing  of  Dresden,  In  which 
literally  teas  of  thousands  of  clvlUaiis  were 
killed.  Dresden  had  been  largely  by^p&ssed 
up  until  that  cataclysmic  decision,  aqd  then 
it  was  obliterated.  Why?  The  questljon  has 
been  bouncing  around  for  a  qu 
century,  although  never  to  the  p 
court  martial  for  those  who  tur 
hungry  tiger  of  war  looee  on  a  w< 
fended  target. 

Back  in  the  Pacific.  It  was  stand; 
cedure  for  Marines  and  GIs  to  "sho^ 
thing  that  moved"  during  invasions 
bastions   as    Salpan,   Tlnlan,   Oklna 
Two  Jima. 

Combat  troops  operat«d  on  the  tbeoi^  that 
everyone  was  an  enemy  until  proven)  other- 
wise and  there  was  no  outcry  In  this  Country 
against  such  a  policy.  Later,  in  Korea|  It  was 
difficult  at  times  to  tell  the  dlffereiice  be- 
tween "frlendlles"  and  "unfrlendlle^."  and 
tHe  presumption  is  widely  shared  that  "mis- 
takes" occurred. 

The  argument  might  be  made  thatj  in  the 
case  of  World  War  n  we  were  flghtlni  a  war 
of  survival,  where  as  such  has  not  beln  true 
In  Vietnam,  but  the  trouble  with  thisjls  that 
the  Army  obviously  neglected  to  inpress 
upon  William  Galley  that  while  his  siirvlval 
might  be  Involved,  the  nation's  waaqt,  and 
therefore  the  ground  rules  had  changed. 

At  My  Lai,  as  far  as  a  portion  of  public 
opinion  is  concerned,  he  was  at  least  (]ne  war 
too  late.  I 

Leading  a  company  of  misfits,  operating 
under  orders  he  either  misunderstood  or  ac- 
oepted  too  literally,  Lt,  William  L.l  Galley 
Jr.  came  to  My  Lai  and  to  cold-l^looded 
murder.  So  says  the  Jury,  and  evidence  sus- 
tains the  verdict.  But  the  case  is  not  closed; 
The  jury  will  remain  out  on  the  ^eet  of 
humanity  until  an  end  is  put  to  war]  which 
Is  evil  beyond  description.  ; 

DesprrK  Ptjpn-  Reaction:  Callkt  Sifu,  No 
Hxso  i 

The  Galley  Jury  Is  getting  a  raw  dekl.  The 
nation  has  gone  oot  an  emo<;lonal  Jag  follow- 
ing the  verdict  and  sentence.  In  the  process, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  make  a  hero 
out  of  a  murderer.  Thus  six  hours,  five  of 
Whom  knew  at  first  hand  the  pressures  in 
the  field  under  whlcii  Galley  cracked,  have 
been  thrust  Into  the  role  of  villain*. 

Galley  is  no  hero.  In  this  drama,  his  is 
an  anti-hero  role.  In  the  wide  spectrum  of 
protest  opinions  have  varied :  Galley  was  only 
obeying  orders.  Implicit  or  explicit;  he  was 
only  doing  what  others  before  him  had  dc«ie: 
if  not  a  scapegoat,  his  ordeal  placed  him  In 
an  heroic  role;  worst  of  all,  the  verdict 
against  him  was  a  condeomatlon  of  tha  Amer- 
ican role  In  Vietnam. 

The  question  the  six  Jurors  bad  to  Answer 
was:  Did  Galley  with  premeditation  daugh- 
ter a  group  of  civilians,  Including  men,  wom- 
en and  children?  What  the  imthlnklrig  flag- 
waving  protesters,  with  their  "Free  Calley" 
banners,  forget  Is  that  If  Calley,  found  guilty 
by  due  process  of  our  laws,  were  freed,  Amer- 
icans would  be  admitting  that  such  daugh- 
ter could  be  national  policy. 

The  protesters  can't  have  It  botb  ways. 
The  charge  to  t^e  Jury  did  not  perallt  the 
Jurors  to  have  It  both  ways.  As  on4  juror 
said,  "Galley  was  given  every  benefit  of  every 
doubt."  The  real  pressure  on  these  six  men 
came  from  no  rock-ribbed  higher  Army  com- 
mand trying  to  clear  the  Army's  name.  The 
real  preaeure  was  having  to  aaeees  wtiether 
a  man  should  be  hanged,  Jailed  or  acquitted. 

Their  legal  guideline  was  that  American 
soldiers  do  not  mtirder.  Tbelr  flndlilg  was 
that  Calley  had  done  so,  not  once  but  22 
times. 

There  will  be  debate,  also,  over  thei  inter- 
vention of  Preeldent  Nixon  In  anno^clng 
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persooal  review  and  decision  before  any  final 
sentence  Is  carried  out.  He,  It  Is  stated,  will 
hold  a  "nontechnical  and  nonlegal  review." 
It  is  claimed  It  will  not  reflect  Judgment  on 
the  merits  of  the  case  nor  will  It  cast  doubt 
on  the  fairness  of  the  review  procedures  by 
the  army. 

But  In  citing  the  public  outcry  as  prompt- 
ing his  action,  the  President  Identifies  him- 
self with  the  protesting  some  of  which  has 
been  near  hysterical,  in  contrast  to  the  soul- 
searching  deliberations  of  the  Jury,  which 
had  to  follow  what  the  laws  directed  and 
could  not  weigh  emotions  of  the  public  In 
balance. 

There  Is  reason  to  be  worried  also  how  the 
President's  Intervention  will  affect  the  In- 
terim decisions  of  military  review  before 
the  final  decision  comes  to  his  scrutiny. 


EASTER 


HON.  CHARLES  J  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  7,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker — 

Welcome,  happy  morning! 
Age  to  age  shall  say. 

So  runs  the  refrain  of  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  loved  Eastertime  hsnnns, 
witnessing  to  the  rejoicing  characteristic 
of  the  Easter  festival  for  millions  of  be- 
lievers. For  Christians,  Easter  celebrates 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  great  and 
central  afOrmation  of  Christian  faith.  Its 
religious  meaning  is  clearlv  stated  bv 
St.  Paul: 

If  you  then  have  been  raised  with  Ghrlat, 
seek  the  things  that  are  above. 

For  those  who  are  not  Christians, 
Easter  remains  a  season  of  Joy  and  glad 
release,  marking  the  springtime  renewal 
of  the  earth.  The  Easter  spirit  and  the 
many  happy  customs  associated  with  it 
have  become  a  part  of  the  psychological, 
commercial,  and  community  life  of  all 
Americans  of  evei-y  faith  and  creed  who 
are  touched  by  its  annual  celebration. 
The  roots  of  the  Easter  festival  run  deep 
into  history. 

Behind  its  present  religious  signifi- 
cance we  can  discern  an  even  more  an- 
cient pagan  celebration  marking  the  new 
life  which  the  spring  sun  brought  to 
earth  at  this  time.  These  origins  csm  be 
found  in  the  very  name  of  the  feast, 
which  derives  from  the  Norse  word  for 
the  season  of  the  rising  sun  and  new 
birth,  Ostar,  often  misinterpreted  as  the 
name  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  goddess.  The 
old  custom  of  lighting  Easter  bonfires 
recalls  this  ancient  rite  of  welcoming  the 
spring  sun. 

In  truth,  Easter  is  closer  to  the  vener- 
able Jewish  feast  of  the  Psissover,  and 
its  traditional  religious  name.  Pascha  or 
Pasch,  comes  from  the  Greek — and 
Latin — forms  of  the  Hebrew  word  for 
Passover,  Pesakh.  the  "passing-over."  So 
it  is  that  the  oldest  and  greatest  of 
Christian  holy  days  Is  Intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  deliverance  of  the  people 
of  Israel  from  the  bondage  in  Egypt  as 
told  in  the  great  narrative  of  the  E^xodus. 

As  Americans  we  rejoice  In  such  pleas- 
ant Easter  customs  as  the  traditional 
Easter  Monday  egg-rolling  on  the  White 
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House  lawn,  the  wearing  of  new  clothlni? 
and  the  cheerful  Easter  Parade.  But' 
more  than  these  things,  we  share  in  the 
inner  significance  of  the  Easter  holi- 
day—the celebration  of  new  hope  for 
man,  the  assurance  of  Immortality,  and 
the  aflarmation  of  the  deathless  quality 
of  life  at  its  noblest.  In  these  things, 
Easter  speaks  with  the  accents  of  eter- 
nity, and  its  message  extends  to  the 
whole  family  of  man. 
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CAPT.  KATHRYN  DUPREE 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Alameda  Times  Star  for 
March  29,  1971  carried  a  story  about  an 
Alameda  girl  who  has  made  good  in  the 
Army,  Capt.  Kathryn  Dupree,  whom  I 
knew  when  she  was  in  grade  school. 

She  is  now  the  commanding  ofiBcer  of 
Ft.  Sill's  Women's  Army  Corps  Battery. 
Captain  Enipree  was  an  excellent  stu- 
dent and  a  dedicated  American.  She 
came  by  this  naturally  because  her 
father  is  an  ex-serviceman  and  her 
mother  has  always  been  extremely  active 
in  veterans'  affairs. 

This  very  competent  young  lady 
worked  very  hard  to  complete  her  edu- 
cation, and  is  a  credit  to  her  parents,  to 
her  community,  and  to  her  nation.  I  am 
happy  to  have  known  her  and  her 
parents  these  mamy  years. 

Alamxda  High  Gbaouatx  Now  WAC 
Captain  at  Pobt  Sill 

FoBT  Snx,  Okla. — Under  some  circum- 
stances, a  total  of  two  Inches  of  height  can 
make  a  big  difference.  It  did  for  Kathryn  J. 
Dupree. 

Today  she  Is  captain  and  the  new  com- 
manding ofBcer  of  Ft.  Sill's  Women's  Army 
Corps  Battery. 

Standing  a  total  of  four  feet  10  Inches 
tall,  Capt.  Dupree  missed  the  Navy  by  two 
inches.  "You  have  to  be  Ave  feet  tall  to 
join  the  Navy,"  she  explained. 

An  Alameda  High  graduate  whose  parents 
stUl  live  here.  Capt.  Dupree  received  an  in- 
vitation while  a  Junior  In  college  to  see 
what  the  Army  was  all  about.  That  summer 
(1968)  she  went  to  Pt.  McClellan,  Ala.,  for 
four  weeks  as  a  corporal. 

"I  looked  at  the  Army  and  the  Army  looked 
at  me,"  she  said  with  a  smile.  At  the  end 
of  the  four  weeks,  Capt.  Dupree  returned 
to  ccdlege  for  her  senior  year  as  a  corporal 
In  reserve  status. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  Join  the  armed 
forces,  and  I  liked  the  Army,"  she  said. 

Receiving  a  bachelor's  degree  In  bacteri- 
ology and  Immunology  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  In  June,  1969,  she 
subsequently  was  commissioned  a  first  lieu- 
tenant on  July  29  of  that  year. 

In  December,  1969,  she  was  selected  as  a 
distinguished  military  graduate  of  the  WAC 
Officer  Basic  Course.  One  of  the  most  Im- 
pressive honors  bestowed  on  Capt.  Dupree 
happened  that  month — she  was  selected  to 
lead  her  graduation  parade. 

For  the  past  year,  Gapt.  Dupree  has  been 
exocuUve  officer  of  the  WAG  Company  at 
Pt.  Gordon,  Oa.  She  took  the  reigns  of 
Pt.  SlU's  WAC  Battery  early  this  month. 

"1  reported  with  my  own  foot  stool."  she 
laughed.  The  women  at  Pt,  Gordon  made  h« 


g  green  and  gold  foot  stool   (the  Women's 
Anny  Corps  Colors.) 

While  at  Ft.  Gordon.  Gapt.  Dupree  fin- 
labed  a  two-week  course  in  chemical,  blologl- 
eai  and  radiological  Instruction.  She  also  be- 
ggne  the  first  woman  officer  to  take  the  UJS. 
Jinny  MlUtary  Police  Drug  Investigation 
Oouise. 

Adding  to  her  list  of  credits.  Gapt.  Dupree 
U  also  taking  the  Civil  Affairs  Advanced 
0»reer  Correspondence  Course. 

The  service  life  is  not  new  to  Capt.  Dupree. 
She  Is  the  daughter  of  what  Is  known  in  the 
Navy  as  an  "old  salt."  During  her  father's 
e^reer  In  the  Navy,  Capt.  Dupree  covered 
quite  a  bit  of  territory.  "Washington,  Ore- 
gon and  HawaU  are  the  only  states  I  haven't 
twen  through,"  she  said. 

After  graduating  from  Alameda  High 
gcbool  In  Alameda.  Calif.,  In  Jan.  19S8,  Capt. 
Dupree  picked  up  stakes  and  moved  to 
Tehran,  Iran,  where  she  worked  In  the  ac- 
counting section  of  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

Returning  to  the  states  In  19S9,  «he  started 
classes  at  Merrltt  College.  After  two  years  of 
working  nights  and  going  to  classes  on  days, 
Cspt.  Dupree  received  an  associate  of  arts 
degree. 

At  that  point,  she  transferred  to  the  tTnl- 
Twsity  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Then  she 
leoelved  her  invitation  to  see  what  the  Army 
was  all  about,  and  Capt.  Dupree  wasnt  sure 
what  to  do. 

"I  wanted  to  go  on  and  become  a  doctor, 
but  scholarships  dont  cover  the  cost  In- 
volved. It's  hard  work  to  work  your  way 
through  medical  school,"  she  said.  "The  In- 
vitation was  sort  of  a  decision-maker.  I  can 
use  every  bit  of  experience — everything  I've 
ever  learned." 

Capt.  Dupree  believes  that  leadership  Is 
accomplished  by  example.  "For  Instance 
when  I  asked  my  girls  to  shine  their  shoes  I 
expect  to  have  my  shoes  ^lt-«hlned." 

Capt.  Dupree  received  the  Army  Commen- 
dation Medal  before  reporting  to  Ft.  Sill.  She 
earned  the  medal  for  meritorious  service 
while  stationed  at  Fort  Gtordon. 

Capt.  Dupree  Is  the  daughter  of  ISn. 
Sarah  W.  Booth.  2138  Alameda  Ave.,  and  Gor- 
don P.  Dupree,  917A  Santa  Clara  Ave. 


WHITNEY  YOUNG:  WE  WILL  ALL 
MIBS  HIM 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  ILUNOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971^ 

Mr.  MIBrVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 

few  weeks  have  brought  to  America  two 
occasions  for  sorrow — the  death  of  Whit- 
ney Young,  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
These  two  great  men,  both  leaders  in  the 
continuing  struggle  for  justice  and  equal- 
ity for  black  Americans,  differed  in  life 
even  as  they  did  In  death.  Dr.  King  ap- 
pealed to  the  conscience  of  a  Nation:  he 
dared  to  dream  and  to  demand  that  his 
dream  come  true.  He  awoke  the  pride  of 
a  people.  And  he  died  by  an  assassin's 
bullet. 

Whitney  Young  went  downtown.  He 
tolled  tirelessly  to  reach  the  men  who 
held  the  power  to  make  good  on  the 
promises  evoked  by  the  Constitution  and 
by  the  dvll  rights  movement  of  the  1960's. 

He  died  a  long  way  from  home.  In  a 
foreign  land  where  he  had  gone  to  meet 
with  men  like  himself,  seeking  real  bcAvl- 
tlons  to  real  problems. 
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His  death,  like  Dr.  Btog's,  deprives  ns 
of  a  messenger,  but  not  of  the  message. 
Like  Dr.  King,  Whitney  Young  devoted 
his  life  to  doing  everything  he  could  to 
make  the  American  dream  a  reality  for 
black  Americans.  It  Is  now  left  to  the 
country  to  do  all  It  can.  A  Nation  with 
a  conscience  would  buUd  no  lesser  a 
memorial  to  the  cause  for  which  Whitney 
Young  lived.  We  will  all  miss  him. 


PLIGHT  OF  RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

OF  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  focus  attention  to  the 
plight  of  rural  America. 

By  no  means  do  we  seek — or  is  it  our 
intention— to  detract  In  any  way  from 
the  problems  of  our  city  brethren.  The 
fact  is  that  in  my  estimation  the  problem 
is  more  acute  In  the  rural  areas,  since  It 
is  the  problem  of  the  rural  areas  that  has 
compoimded  the  city  problem. 

As  our  brothers  leave  the  farms  and 
journey  to  the  city  with  the  hope  of  a 
better  life — or  at  least  more  of  an  op- 
portunity than  they  had  in  the  rural 
areas — they  overcrowd  the  cities,  they 
overburden  the  governmental  services 
and  all  the  facilities  and  more  often  than 
not  end  up  in  worse  circumstances. 

Too  many  times  people  tend  to  apply 
a  remedy  to  the  local  problem,  not  realiz- 
ing that  the  actual  cause  of  the  problem 
is  far  away.  And  so  we  keep  hearing  pleas 
for  increased  expenditures  for  the  cities, 
while  the  flow  of  people  continues  into 
the  cities. 

We  must  and  I  say  very  emphatically, 
we  must  attack  the  problem  at  its  source. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  I  know 
that  many  people  have  many  Ideas  as  to 
what  causes  the  problem  and  there  are, 
I  am  sure,  as  many  answers.  So  what  I 
say  today  is  my  personal  opinion  and 
my  humble  recommendations  are  again 
my  personal  views.  I  speak  for  no  group 
nor  for  any  person  but  myself. 

Let  us  look  for  awhile  at  our  city 
brothers  and  compare  their  plight  to  that 
of  rural  America.  Regardless  of  any 
other  problem  our  city  brothers  have, 
they  have  available  at  least  the  basic 
facilities  and,  in  most  Instances,  laws  on 
zoning  or  housing  to  assure  the  minimum 
services  of  water,  lights,  sewer,  and  gas 
or  at  least  supplies  of  coal  or  fuel  oil. 

Such  is  not  the  case  in  rural  America. 
We  have  a  terrible  problem  even  for 
these  basic  necessities.  There  are  many 
.settlements — some  are  called  colonls  in 
ray  area — that  have  no  facilities  at  all 
for  sewerage  disposal — and  no  reasonable 
expectation  to  secure  any  under  the  ex- 
isting programs  which  are.  in  the  major 
part,  limited  to  dtles  and  towns  or  at 
least  Incorporated  areas. 

The  several  Federal  agencies  dealing 
with  this  problem  must  meet  this  need. 
T  urge  strongly  that  they  begin  at  least 
to  \o6t  at  the  possibility  of  adding  this 
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area  (rf  concern  to  the  existing  programs 
or  recommending  appropriate  legislation 
for  that  purpose. 

Again  oiu-  city  brotiiers  have,  for  the 
greatest  part,  domestic  water  available 
for  home  consumption  and  laws  making 
certain  requirements  for  water  parity, 
also  Federal  programs  for  grants  and 
loans  to  provide  these  facilities.  We  of 
the  rural  areas  have  a  very  limited  area 
erf  Federal  participation  and  never 
enough  money  to  even  take  care  of  those 
areas  that  want  to  participate. 

It  is  a  shame  to  have  to  tell  you  that 
we  StUl  have  many  of  our  citizens  in  my 
area  who  must  drink  water  from  irriga- 
tion ditches  and  canals.  Many  must  carry 
water  in  tanks  or  barrels  for  miles  to 
have  any  water  in  their  homes. 

This  should  not  be  so  in  this  day  and 
age.  I  again  urge  the  respective  agencies 
to  at  least  take  a  look  at  this  terrible 
problem,  and  I  again  strongly  recom- 
mend the  appropriate  legislation  be  rec- 
ommended to  nmke  available  grants  for 
this  type  service.  I  say  this  because  the 
greater  majority  of  these  people  are  be- 
low the  poverty  level  and  as  much  as  they 
would  like  to  help  themselves,  they  are 
imable  to  do  so. 

They  are  not  doing  this  by  choice, 
they  have  no  alternative.  We  cannot,  we 
must  not  allow  this  to  continue.  As  we 
speak  of  priorities  the  phght  of  these 
people  should  be  uppermost  in  our  plans. 

Continuing  these  efforts,  we  now  go  to 
power  and  light.  There  Is  no  problem,  I 
am  sure,  in  any  munldpelity.  We  do  have 
the  REA,  providing  a  very  excellent  serv- 
ice to  Rural  America,  but  we  still  have 
the  problem  that  they  do  not  have  suf- 
flclent  fluids  to  provide  the  service  every- 
where that  It  is  needed.  As  fine  a  service 
as  the  REA  and  the  several  public  utility 
companies  provide,  we  still  have  plenty 
of  room  for  Improvement. 

And  so  the  list  continues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
reciting  the  problems  of  rural  America 
and  the  areas  in  which  they  are  deficient. 
Su(di  areas  are  farther  away  from  a 
doctor  or  a  hospital,  more  often  than  not 
they  do  not  have  the  necessary  resources 
for  either  medical  attention  or  medicine. 
Their  children  are  farther  away  from  the 
schools  or  other  educational  facilities. 
The  same  applies  even  to  the  few  Federal 
programs  available  to  them. 

It  becomes  a  problem  of  accessibility 
because  of  toe  concentrated  location  of 
these  facilities  in  toe  cities. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  mention  a  most 
serious  problem  in  toe  rural  area — and 
this  is  emplo3Tnent. 

I  know  toat  toe  Government  carmot 
solve  tols  problem,  but  it  should  help 
wherever  possible.  These  our  rural 
brothers  in  the  much  greater  majority 
are  decent,  hard  working  citizens.  The 
much  greater  majority  sire  devout  Chris- 
tian families.  Their  children  are  not  by 
and  large  those  who  are  frequently  in 
trouble. 

Rural  America  Is  toe  grassroots  of  our 
country  and  it  is  very  unfortimate  toat 
tols  vast  segment  really  is  suffering  a 
plight  not  of  toeir  own  making.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  Is  poor  by  choice. 

Now,  my  colleagues,  I  do  not  want  you 
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to  get  the  Impression  that  we  haie  not 
been  trjrlng  to  correct  these  deflci«ncies, 
nor  would  I  want  you  to  get  the  idea  that 
these  people  have  not  tried  to  help  them- 
selves. Let  me  assure  you  neither  Is  the 
case.  The  reason  for  this  talk  Is  to  ask 
your  help,  to  strongly  recommenq  that 
the  several  agencies  revise  thelii  pro- 
grams, and  if  necessary,  recommend  cor- 
rective legislation. 

This  is  to  respectfully  ask  you  my  col- 
leagues, to  look  to  the  plight  of  i  rural 
America  and  to  let  us  join  the  prdblems 
of  our  city  brothers  in  order  thp,t  we 
might  work  together  to  make  tijuiy  a 
better  life  for  all  Americans. 


PDA — FRIEND  OR  FOE  OF 
PEOPLE? 


TIE 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLOj 

or  NIW  TOME 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlj^S 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tciday  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Government  Operations  Oomihittee 
to  fully  investigate  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adihinls- 
tration  before  banning  the  use  of  intra- 
venous— IV — solutions  manufacturjed  by 
Abbott  Laboratories.  j 

A  recent  article,  April  2,  in  "Science" 
published  by  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  entitled 
"Pood  and  Drug  Administration:  U  Pro- 
tecting Lives  the  Priority?"  raises  some 
extremely  serious  questions  as  to  exactly 
how  and  bc^ed  on  what  informational 
sources  are  decisions  made  within  the 
FDA. 

Mr.  Bazall,  the  author  of  the  ajrticle 
indicates  that  as  early  as  January' 1971, 
the  Federal  Center  for  Disease  Control, 
the  Public  Health  Service  imlt.  responsi- 
ble for  monitoring  outbreaks  of  Infec- 
tious disease,  informed  FDA  officials  that 
there  was  something  involving  Abbott's 
IV  solutions  which  was  causing  Wide- 
spread blood  poisoning. 

The  FDA  on  March  1 1  Issued  somh  pre- 
cautionary Instructions  to  users  of  Ab- 
bott's rv  solutions  and  finally  on 
March  22,  after  public  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  problem  by  Ralph  Na- 
der and  Dr.  Sidney  Wolfe  of  the  Medical 
Committee  for  Human  Rights,  banned 
the  use  of  the  solution  In  question,  i 

No  one  at  the  present  time  teally 
knows  how  many  people  were  affected 
by  the  contaminated  solution.  The:  CDC 
studied  eight  of  the  8,000  hospitals  that 
used  Abbott's  solution  and  documented 
150  cases  of  blood  poisoning  and  nine 
deaths. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  wliat  a 
full-sctile  investigation  will  reveal  but 
the  American  people  have  a  rig|it  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  PDA  is  fork- 
ing for  or  against  their  interests.     I 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
inserting  Mr.  Bazall's  article  and  a  cc^y 
of  the  resolution  in  the  Record  : 
Pood  and  Drug  Administeation  :  Is  Pkctect- 

tNO    LiVSS    THE    PMORITT?  ' 

In  January  officials  of  tb«  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA)  knew  that  the  nse  of 
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bottled  Intravenous  feeding  Bolutlons  manu- 
factured by  Abbott  Laboratories  had  some- 
how led  to  an  outbreak  of  blood  poisoning 
and  several  deaths.  Yet  they  took  no  action. 
In  early  March,  the  PDA  found  out  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  Abbott  solutions  were 
contaminated  with  the  infectious  bacteria 
responsible  for  the  blood  poisoning.  Tet  they 
did  not  ban  the  products.  They  only  recom- 
mended that  certain  precautions  be  taken 
when  the  solutions  were  given  to  patients. 
Not  until  22  March  did  FDA  recommend 
that  hospitals  stop  using  the  Abbott  prod- 
ucts. And  then  only  after  consumer-advocate 
Ralph  Nader  appeared  on  national  television 
denouncing  the  agency  for  Its  failure  to  act. 
The  Intravenous  (I.V.)  solutions  (mostly 
combinations  of  dextrose  and  salts  in  water) 
are  used  in  virtually  every  hospital  to  feed 
nutrients  to  critically  Ul  patients.  Until  the 
ban  Abbott  Laboratories  supplied  45  jjercent 
of  the  250.000  bottles  of  I.V.  solutions  ad- 
ministered dally  to  patients  In  the  United 
States. 

The  magnitude  of  the  epidemic  brought  on 
by  the  Abbott  products  is  unknown.  The  fed- 
eral Center  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta 
(CDC)  carefully  documented  150  cases  of 
blood  poisoning  including  nine  deaths  in 
only  eight  hospitals.  But  over  8000  hospitals 
were  using  the  Abbott  products  at  the  time 
the  contamination  was  discovered.  A  spokes- 
man for  CDC  told  Science,  "We  have  no  way 
of  knowing  the  full  extent  of  the  problem, 
but  you  can  extrapolate  a  guess." 

A  decision  by  FDA  ofBcials  to  ban  any  prod- 
uct Involves  complex  consideration,  many  of 
them  subjective.  And  from  the  vantage  point 
of  hindsight,  the  FDA  can  make  an  easy 
target  for  critics.  Nevertheless,  the  case  of 
the  Abbott's  I.V.  solutions  involved  enough 
irregularities  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
deaths  to  warrant  close  scrutiny.  Whether  or 
not  anyone  acted  Incorrectly,  the  incident 
is  likely  to  resxilt  in  congressional  hearings 
and  another  round  of  criticism  of  the  FDA. 
Included  among  the  irregularities  Is  a 
curious  history  of  violations  involving  Ab- 
bott's I.V.  solutions,  none  of  them  resulting 
in  prosecution  by  the  PDA.  In  1969.  FDA  In- 
sp>ectors  found  hairline  cracks  in  some  bottles 
of  the  Abbott  solutions,  which  resulted  in 
contamination.  Abbott  agreed  to  recaU  the 
damaged  bottles  and  improve  Its  manu- 
facturing techniques.  In  1964,  FDA  first  cited 
Abbott  several  times  for  mislabeling  its  I.V. 
solutions,  then,  later  In  the  year,  because 
fwo  lots  were  discovered  to  be  moldy,  and 
Anally  because  the  caps  on  the  bottles  were 
shown  to  leak. 

The  House  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee,  while  investigating  the  1964 
series  of  violations,  discovered  that  high  FDA 
officials  in  Washington  had  suddenly  ordered 
an  end  to  the  investigation  at  Abbott  Lab- 
oratories. During  an  Inspection  of  Abbott's 
plant  in  North  Chicago,  two  FDA  field  In- 
spectors received  a  phone  call  from  their  su- 
perior ordMlng  them  to  "get  out  of  the  plant 
by  noon."  The  investigation  was  thus  pre- 
cipitously concluded.  And  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation has  been  offered. 

The  death  of  a  28-year-old  woman  on  6 
July  1970  at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia 
In  Richmond  called  the  first  attention  to  the 
current  problem.  Although  hospitalized  for 
hepatitis,  the  woman  died  from  blood  poi- 
soning (septicemia) .  And  the  same  rare  bac- 
teria found  in  her  blood  were  growing  In  her 
bedside  I.V.  feeding  bottle.  Richard  J.  Diuna 
of  the  c(^ege'8  department  of  internal  medi- 
cine, while  investigating  the  death,  found 
that  two  other  patients  had  recently  con- 
tracted blood  poisoning  from  the  same  or- 
ganism. Dimia  and  two  colleagues,  John  F. 
Warner  and  Harry  P.  Dalton,  then  sampled 
all  of  the  I.V.  units  In  use  In  the  hospital. 
Thirty-five  percent  of  the  solution  bottles 
were  contaminated  with  the  same  organism. 
The  hospital's  entire  supply  was  manufac- 
tured by  Abbott.  "I  had  a  lot  of  trouble  get- 
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ting  people  to  believe  that  so  many  of  the 
bottles  were  contaminated,"  recalled  Duma 

Despite  the  extent  of  the  problem,  un- 
opened bottles  of  the  I.V.  solutions  showed 
no  signs  of  contamination.  "We  concluded 
that  the  source  of  the  contamination  was  at 
the  bottle  cap,"  said  IXuna.  "But  we  were 
unable  to  tell  whether  the  bacteria  were 
cx«nlng  from  the  manufacturer  or  getting 
Into  the  bottles  after  they  were  opened." 

As  soon  as  he  was  sure  of  his  results  (in 
late  July),  Duma  notified  FDA,  CDC,  and 
Abbott.  CDC,  the  Public  Health  Service  unit 
respKinslble  for  monitoring  outbreaks  of  in- 
fectioxis  disease.  Immediately  dispatched  a 
representative  to  the  hospitals.  Pending  the 
Investigation  by  CDC,  FDA  took  no  action. 
And  Abbott  only  replied  that  the  product 
was  manufactured  with  adequate  quality 
control.  Meanwhile,  Duma  concluded  that  he 
had  best  get  his  results  published  in  order  to 
alert  others  to  the  potential  danger.  Duma's 
findings  appeared  In  the  4  February  issue  of 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  (285, 
257). 

In  early  December,  three  CDC  investiga- 
tors, Dennis  Makl,  Conrad  P>ulker8on,  and 
Prank  Rhame,  began  a  thorough  study  of  the 
epidemic  in  the  Virginia  hospital.  At  first 
they  assimaed  that  the  conttuninatlon  origi- 
nated outside  of  the  bottled  solutions.  Ac- 
companying the  bottled  solutions  are  dis- 
posable kits  to  deliver  the  liquid  slowly  into 
the  patients'  veins.  And  contamlnaticm  could 
enter  the  system  from  the  air  or  from  a 
nurse's  hand  as  she  sets  up  the  apparatus. 

"We  had  regarded  the  prepackaged  steri- 
lized products  as  Inviolate,"  said  Pulkerson. 
"particularly  since  the  unopened  bottles 
showed  no  contamination."  thus  they 
searched,  with  no  luck,  for  some  source  of 
the  bacteria  In  the  hospital. 

NATIONWIDE    EPIDEMIC 

Late  in  December,  however,  the  CDC  inves- 
tigators discovered  that  the  problem  went 
beyond  the  Virginia  hospital.  Through  a 
chance  conversation  with  a  friend  in  Cali- 
fornia, Makl  learned  that  a  similar  outbreak 
of  blood  poisoning  with  the  same  rare  bac- 
teria had  occurred  at  Orange  County  Hos- 
pital. Then  on  6  January,  St.  Anthony's  Hos- 
pital in  Denver  reported  34  cases  of  blood 
poisoning  and  one  death,  again  from  blood 
poisoning  due  to  the  same  organisms.  Later 
in  the  month.  Henry  Ford  Hospital  in  De- 
troit reported  45  cases  and  eight  deaths. 

Since  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  used 
the  Abbott  products  exclusively,  no  evidence 
had  conclusively  linked  the  Abbott  solutions 
and  the  Infections.  But  each  of  the  newly 
discovered  outbreaks  Involved  the  Abbott  I.V. 
solutions.  Furthermore,  the  CDC  investiga- 
tors had  "cultured  out"  the  I.V.  solutions  at 
a  hospital  that  didnt  use  Abbott  and  found 
no  contamination  or  infection.  Thus,  while 
they  still  didn't  know  how  it  was  happening, 
the  investigators  realized  that  something 
about  the  Abbott  products  was  resulting  In 
blood  poisoning.  "EpidemiologicaUy,  It  was 
damned  suspicious,"  said  Makl. 

The  decision  to  remove  a  product  from  tise 
rests  not  with  CDC,  but  with  the  FDA.  All 
through  the  Investigation,  George  Blatt  of 
FDA's  Office  of  Compliance  kept  tabs  on  the 
CDC  findings.  Blatt  does  not  believe  that  the 
relation  discovered  in  January  between  the 
disease  and  the  Abbott  products  warranted 
any  action  by  the  FDA  and.  Indeed,  FDA  did 
nothing  at  the  time. 

"You  dont  take  legal  action  against  a 
firm,  ■  Blatt  told  Science,  "untu  you  have  evi- 
dence that  can  stand  up  in  court.  You  have 
to  define  where  the  problem  Is.  And  all  you 
had  at  the  time  was  an  association  of  the 
disease  with  the  product."  He  emphasized, 
however,  that  the  decisions  regarding  action 
against  Abbott  were  made  not  by  him,  but 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Pood  and  Drugs, 
Charles  E.  Edwards. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  illnesses  and  deaths 
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resulting  from  the  products,  Edwards  aays 

he  knew  nothing  of  the  problem.  In  an  inter- 
view with  Science,  both  Edwards  and  his  as- 
Bociate  commissioner  for  compliance,  Sam 
Fine,  insisted  that  the  first  they  heard  of  the 
difficulties,  other  than  what  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Nev)  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine was  U  March.  That  was  after  the  discov- 
ery of  the  contaminated  bottle  caps. 

Blatt  told  Science,  however,  that  "Of 
course  Fine  and  Edwards  knew  of  the  In- 
vestigation all  along."  But  when  told  that 
they  denied  knowing  about  It,  he  repUed, 
"I  report  things  and  I  write  memos.  But 
someone  above  me  makes  the  decisions  about 
who  sees  them." 

In  any  event,  Immediate  action  became 
imperative  with  the  discovery  of  the  guilty 
germs  in  a  space  between  a  plastic  liner  and 
an  aluminum  disk  in  the  Abbott  solution's 
bottle  cap  assembly.  By  10  March,  the  CDC 
Investigators  were  convinced  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Abbott  I.V.  fiulds  had  left  the 
factory  contaminated.  They  surmised  that 
the  bacteria  escaped  into  the  solution  if  the 
bottle  was  shaken  so  that  the  fluid  washed 
over  the  bottle  cap  liners. 

On  11  March  representatives  of  Abbott, 
PDA,  and  CDC  met  In  Atlanta.  The  next 
morning  David  Sensor,  the  director  of  CDC, 
Edward  J.  Ledder,  the  president  of  Abbott 
Laboratories,  Surgeon  General  Jesse  Steln- 
feld,  and  Commissioner  Edwards  met  In 
Washington  to  discuss  the  problem.  That 
afternoon  Edwards  and  Sensor  announced 
at  a  press  conference  that  a  ban  was  not 
feasible  and  that  "special  precautions  must 
be  taken  ...  to  reduce  the  risk  of  septice- 
mia from  the  use  of  Abbott  Laboratories' 
intravenous  Infusion  products."  The  precau- 
tions included  gentle  removal  of  the  bottle 
caps,  changing  of  the  I.V.  apparatus  every 
24  hours,  and  watching  for  the  first  signs  of 
blood  poisoning. 

They  also  annotmced  that  "these  products 
will  be  replaced  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  Ab- 
bott." A  sp>okesman  for  the  FDA  insisted  that 
Abbott  representatives  at  the  meetings  came 
only  to  supply  information  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  decision. 

BHOBTACES   OF    ALTERNATE    SUPPLIES 

In  explaining  his  decision  on  13  March 
not  to  ban  the  use  of  the  contaminated 
solutions,  Edwards  told  Science.  "You've  got 
to  understand  that  all  we  had  at  that  time 
was  very  preliminary  data.  We  believed  that 
the  precautions  could  allow  the  solutions 
to  be  used  safely."  Edwards  also  emphasized 
that  PDA  didn't  have  accurate  Information 
about  the  availability  of  replacement  prod- 
ucts from  Abbott's  competitors.  And  since 
Abbott  was  supplying  45  percent  of  the  criti- 
cal solutions,  he  could  not  simply  order  hos- 
pitals to  stop  tising  the  Abbott  products. 
"We  might  have  killed  more  people  by  ban- 
ning the  Abbott  solutions  than  by  allowing 
their  use,"  added  Fine. 

Yet  FDA  officials  acknowledge  that  they 
did  not  even  check  on  the  availability  of 
solutions  from  other  manufacturers  until 
after  the  13  March  announcement.  Thus 
while  PDA  met  with  Abbott  on  12  and  13 
March,  Abbott's  three  competitors,  Baxter 
Laboratories,  Cutter  Laboratories,  and  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Supply,  heard  from  FDA  a  few 
days  later.  When  on  19  March  government 
specialists  did  complete  a  suprvey  of  the 
competitors,  they  concluded  that,  for  the 
meet  part,  hospitals'  stocks  of  Abbott  so- 
luUons  could  be  replaced.  "The  reason  for 
the  delay,"  said  Edwards,  "was  that  we  dldnt 
know  of  the  problem  imtil  11  March.  After 
that  we  acted  as  fast  as  possible." 

Although  the  PDA  had  declared  that  the 
.Abbott  solutions  could  be  used  safely,  the 
Army  disagreed.  On  15  March,  the  Army 
Surgeon  General  Issued  a  worldwide  notice 
ordering  all  Army  medical  faculties  "to  sus- 
pend from  Immediate  vise  and  Issue  all  Ab- 
twtt  intravenous  solutions."  The  Army  and 
the  FDA  differed  In  their  actions,  according 
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to  one  medical  officer,  becatise  the  Army 
wasn't  depending  solely  on  Abbott  products. 
And  "because  In  the  military  servloee  we 
never  take  a  chance  with  a  product  that 
might  be  faulty." 

On  19  March,  Sidney  Wolfe,  a  Washington 
internist  and  member  of  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee for  Human  Rights,  heard  from  a  phy- 
sician friend  in  New  York.  Wolfe's  friend 
claimed  that  the  extent  of  the  Infections 
caused  by  the  Abbott  solutions  In  his  hos- 
pital exceeded  the  number  claimed  by  gov- 
ernment officials.  He  also  claimed  that  the 
FDA-recommended  precautions  did  little  to 
reduce  the  Incidence  of  blood  poisoning. 

After  Investigating  the  problem,  Wolfe 
contacted  Ralph  Nader,  who  agreed  to  send 
a  joint  letter  to  Edwards  demanding  a  ban 
on  the  product.  The  letter  sent  the  foUowlng 
Sunday  (21  March)  alleged  that  ".  .  .  there 
is  a  clear  mandate  from  the  data  the  CDC 
has  collected  to  order  Abbott  Intravenous 
products  off  the  market  and  thereby  insure 
the  end  of  this  epidemic  of  blood  infections 
and  death." 

Nader  and  Wolfe  were  particularly  critical 
of  one  of  the  FDA  precautions  that  read: 
"At  the  first  suspicion  of  septicemia  which 
might  be  associated  with  contaminated  in- 
travenous fluid,  all  existent  rv  apparattis 
should  be  removed.  .  .  ."  Claiming  that  "It 
is  a  form  of  malpractice  to  wait  until  a  pa- 
tient develops  evidence  of  the  blood  Infec- 
tion," the  letter  said,  "the  recommendation 
is  a  cowardly  repudiation  of  the  ethic  of 
preventive  medicine." 

In  response  to  an  appearance  on  national 
television  news  by  Nader  and  Wolfe  pub- 
licizing their  letter,  Edwards  defended  his 
13  March  decision.  But  the  next  day  he  es- 
sentially followed  their  recommendation  and 
banned  the  use  of  all  Abbott  I.V.  solutions, 
except  for  emergency  situations. 

Listing  the  reasons  for  the  change  of  de- 
cision, Edwards  Included  new  evidence  re- 
garding the  exent  of  the  epidemic,  avail- 
ability of  alternative  suppliers,  and  the  ease 
by  which  bacteria  can  find  their  way  into  the 
I.V.  solution.  After  13  March,  while  evidence 
of  new  cases  of  blood  poisoning  was  pouring 
into  CDC  headquarters,  the  three  investiga- 
tors who  had  located  the  contamination  were 
working  20  hoiurs  a  day  trying  to  find  the 
mechanism  of  the  contamination.  They 
found  that  one  need  only  twist  the  cap,  not 
shake  the  bottle  as  they  had  thought,  to 
release  the  bacteria.  Thus  they  concluded 
that  the  Abbott  solutions  were  unsafe  under 
any  conditions. 

Abbott  Laboratories  Issued  a  prees  release 
stating  that  "It  will  co-operate  with  the 
FDA"  and  emphasizing  that  the  I.V.  solutions 
represented  only  8  percent  of  the  company's 
total  sales  last  year.  Beyond  that,  however, 
company  officials  refuse  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Even  though  all  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle 
weren't  in  place  until  the  third  week  In 
March,  PDA  officials  clearly  had  sufficient  In- 
formation to  take  action  and  save  lives  be- 
fore then.  One  might  ask  why  FDA  officials 
believe  that  a  srtrong  association  between  a 
product  and  a  serious  Infection  Is  Insufficient 
reason  to  take  action  against  the  product. 
Or,  why,  at  the  very  least,  they  had  not  In- 
vestigated the  availability  of  alternative  sup- 
plies of  the  I.V.  solutions  at  the  first  sus- 
picion of  the  Abbott  products. 

Only  a  congressional  investigation  can  pro- 
vide the  answer  to  those  questions,  since 
FDA  tends  to  regard  the  specifics  of  Its  regu- 
latory decisions  as  privileged  Information. 

DlSECTINO    THE    COMMrTTEE    ON    GOVERNICBNT 

Operation  To  Investigate  the  FAn-tmE  of 
THE  Food  and  Drttg  Administration  To 
Take  Timely  Effective  Steps  To  Ban  the 
Use  of  Contaminated  Intravenous  Solu- 
tions Manufactured  bt  Abbott  Labora- 
tories 

Whereas  as  early  as  January  1971  the  Food 
and   Drug   Administration   was   notified   of 
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blood  poisonings  and  deaths  resulting  from 
the  administration  of  Intravenous  solutions 
manufactured  by  Abbott  Laboratories,  sup- 
plier of  almost  half  of  such  solutions  admin- 
istered to  patients  In  the  United  States; 

Whereas  despite  evidence  of  numerous, 
widespread  occurrences  of  blood  poisonings 
and  deaths  from  the  administration  of  such 
solutions,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion took  no  action  untU  March  18,  1971, 
and  then  only  to  recommend  certain  pre- 
cautionary procedures  In  the  use  of  sucb 
solutions; 

Whereas  not  until  there  was  national  pub- 
licity Indicating  the  eertoiMness  of  the  prob- 
lem did  the  Administration  ban  the  use  of 
such  solutions; 

Whereas  it  is  clear  that  only  a  congression- 
al investigation  can  provide  the  answer  to 
why  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  failed 
m  this  case  to  act  promptly  and  effectively 
to  save  patients'  health  and  lives :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It  Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  acting  as  a  whole  or 
by  subcommittee,  shall  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
act  promptly  and  effectively  against  Abbott 
Laboratories  to  protect  the  health  and  Uvea 
of  patients  who  were  given  contaminated 
Intravenous  solutions  supplied  by  Abbott 
Laboratories. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the 
present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the  House 
is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by 
subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  wltneeses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandas,  papers,  and  documents,  as  It 
deems  necessary.  Subpoenas  may  be  issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
House,  before  the  last  day  of  the  first  session 
of  the  92nd  Congress,  the  results  of  Its  inves- 
tigation and  study,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  it  deems  advisable.  Any 
such  report  which  is  made  when  the  House 
is  not  In  session  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


EARTHQUAKES  IN  PANAMA 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  19th 
of  January  1971,  there  was  an  earth  dis- 
turbance in  the  Canal  Zone  and  in  a  con- 
tiguous area  in  Panama.  This  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  serious  tremor  in  that  re- 
gion since  1882.  Panama,  as  a  whole, 
is  supposed  to  be  much  less  susceptible  to 
earthquakes  than  the  countries  of  Cen- 
tral America  to  the  northwest. 

In  the  earthquake  shock  of  last  Janu- 
ary, it  is  of  significant  importance  that  a 
careful  inspection  was  made  under  the 
supervision  of  Governor  Leber,  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  locks  and  the  canal  were  in  any  way 
damaged.  The  result  of  such  inspection 
revealed  no  cracks  or  other  injury  to  any 
of  the  locks  or  to  the  Panama  Canal  as 
a  whole. 

In  Panama  City,  the  tremors  occa- 
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sioned  more  damage,  perhaps,  thsn  In 
any  other  portion  of  the  Isthmus,  bi^  ap- 
parently, without  loss  of  life. 

It  was  most  gratifying  that  all  the  lock 
wEdls  and  chambers  and  other  like  In- 
staHatlons  of  the  canal  were  n*t  In 
the  least  marked  by  the  January  visita- 
tion. This  speaks  well  for  the  builders  of 
the  Panama  Canal  in  the  designs  for  the 
operating  structures,  and  is  elo4|uent 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  route 
chosen  for  the  existing  canal.        ' 

It  also  constitutes  assurance  thalt  the 
third  locks -terminal  lake  plan  ftar  a 
parallel  set  of  larger  locks,  as  provided 
fo'  in  the  pending  bills  in  the  Houst  and 
Senate,  authorizing  such  construction,  is 
a  feasible  solution  of  the  problem  (|f  in- 
creased capacity  of  the  present  aanal. 

In  the  official  periodical  of  the  Patama 
Canal  enterprise,  the  Panama  (jantil 
Spillway,  of  March  19,  1971.  ther4  ap- 
pears a  most  informative  discussion  of 
earthquakes  and  their  application  tjo  the 
canal  and  Panama.  Because  of  pobular 
interest  in  the  subject  involved,  I  9uote 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the  carefully 
written  and  scientific  discussion  of  the 
subject,  as  follows: 

EAmTHQUAKES 

A  tall  tale  much  circulated  during  tbe 
1920'a  was  that  as  the  earth  revolved  pu  Its 
axis.  It  needed  oil  to  lubricate  tbe  be|rlngs 
and  since  men  were  punching  holes  ,ln  It 
and  extracting  the  oil  put  there  toi  this 
purpose  it  was  beginning  to  creak  and  ^oan 
and  this  was  causing  eartbquaices.  The  dire 
prediction  waa  that  if  the  oil  companies 
didn't  stop  digging  oil  wells  the  eart|i  was 
going  to  stop  rotating  due  to  lack  of  4u  for 
the  bearings.  | 

This  tale  was  told  In  Jest  but  from  ev^est 
history  men  speculated  as  to  the  caiise  of 
earthquakes  and  many  theories  were  ad- 
vajQced  before  scientific  knowledge  wasBvall- 
able.  Some  Insisted  that  giant  tortoises, 
moles,  hogs,  or  whales  lived  deep  inside  the 
earth  and  their  restless  movements  brought 
on  the  tremors.  The  Hindus,  at  one  time, 
maintained  that  the  earth  was  suppiorted 
on  the  backs  of  elephants  and  shakes,  could, 
of  course,  be  expected. 

We  now  know  that  earthquakes  may  be 
caused  by  a  number  of  things.  The  inove- 
raent  of  a  train,  the  Jolt  from  a  landslide,  a 
dynamite  explosion  or  heavy  thunde»  may 
produce  a  mini  attire  local  earthquake  but 
the  so-called  seismic  disturbances,  like  the 
ones  that  occurred  here  January  19  ai^d  20, 
are  usually  caused  by  a  slipping  or  Settle- 
ment at  fault  lines  In  the  earth  rocks  due 
to  overstresslng  at  some  locality  of  the 
earth's  surfaces.  j 

A  fault  Is  a  fracture  In  the  earth's  crust 
accompanied  by  a  displacement  of  one  side 
cf  the  fracture  with  respect  to  the  otier  In 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  fracture.  Flaces 
subject  to  earthquakes  have  usuall^f  had 
many  periods  of  seismic  activity  In  th#  past 
which  have  resulted  in  these  deep  vertical 
faults.  Some  of  these  fractures  may  be  traced 
for  many  miles.  In  California  the  Sah  An- 
dreas Fault,  recently  well  publicized  Ip  the 
calypso  song,  "Day  by  Day,"  reaches  from 
the  Gulf  of  California  to  the  coast  notth  of 
San  Frandlsco.  Seismic  Instruments  have 
been  set  up  along  this  favUt  In  an  effbrt  to 
obtain  understanding  of  tbe  rate  of  (train 
accumulation  and  what  signals.  If  any,  pre- 
cede a  major  shock.  Studies  of  continental 
drift,  the  interaction  between  the  earth's  ro- 
tation and  seismic  activity,  and  other  ftinda- 
mental  studies  are  being  carried  out  }n  an 
attempt  to  better  understand  earthquakes. 

There  Is.  as  yet,  no  way  to  predict  where 
and  when  an  earthquake  will  occur.  Still. 
people  In  areas  where   there  are  frequent 
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tremors  are  often  heard  to  say  such  things 
as  "It  Is  perfect  earthquake  weather"  when 
the  sky  appears  hazy  even  though  all  avail- 
able evidence  Indicates  that  there  Is  no  con- 
nection between  weather  and  earthquakes. 

An  earthquake  may  be  caused  also  by  the 
sudden  eruption  of  a  volcano  which  sets  up 
earth  vibrations.  In  this  case,  tbe  earthquake 
shocks  usually  precede  the  actual  eruption. 
The  biggest  quakes,  however,  are  not  accom- 
panied by  volcanic  action. 

The  first  indication  of  a  heavy  earthquake 
la  usually  a  distant  subterranean  thunder 
that  seems  to  come  from  directly  under  one's 
feet.  In  a  second  or  two.  the  ground  swells 
Into  a  low  ridge  moving  like  a  wave  on  the 
sea.  Some  people  are  affected  by  nausea,  like 
seasickness.  Ponds  of  water  may  disappear 
and  disagreeable  earth  odors  may  be  noticed. 

The  source  of  an  earthquake  shock  may  be 
miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  mo- 
tion Is  transmitted  longitudinally  and  trans- 
versely In  waves  like  those  of  sound  and  light. 
The  speed  of  the  movement  of  these  waves 
will  vary  as  they  move  away  from  the  aoiirce, 
called  tbe  "epicenter,"  according  to  the  elas- 
ticity and  density  of  the  rocks  It  passes 
through,  varying  from  a  few  hundred  feet  a 
second  to  as  high  as  5  miles  a  second.  The 
waves  move  slower  and  get  further  apart  the 
farther  they  get  away  from  the  source.  The 
quake  Is  less  violent  the  farther  one  gets  from 
tbe  epicenter  although  the  markings  of  the 
seismic  Instruments  may  show  plainly  many 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

A  small  room  In  one  comer  of  the  base- 
ment of  tbe  Administration  Building  at  Bal- 
boa Heights  provides  local  Information  about 
earthquakes  which  occur  In  this  part  of  the 
world.  The  sensitive  equipment  there  Is  a 
part  of  a  global  earthquake  recording  net- 
work spanning  six  continents  and  Including 
a  total  of  135  stations  In  65  nations  and 
islands. 

Here,  by  using  several  selsmographlc  In- 
struments placed  In  proper  geographical  re- 
lationship to  the  earth,  the  various  vibra- 
tions coming  from  an  earthquake  are  recorded 
simultaneously.  Using  these  recordings  the 
seismologist  then  Is  able  to  determine  tbe 
direction  from  which  the  vibrations  came, 
tbe  distance  they  have  traveled  before  reach- 
ing the  seismograph,  and  the  severity  of  the 
earthquake  at  Its  point  of  origin.  By  com- 
paring data  from  a  number  of  different  loca- 
tions, much  more  extensive  Information  can 
be  accumulated. 

Small  tremors  or  after  shocks  usxially  fol- 
low an  earthquake.  One  such  shock  was  felt 
on  the  Isthmus  January  37  a  vraek  after  the 
heavier  quake  which  had  registered  between 
5  and  5.6  on  the  Rlchter  scale.  The  after 
shocks  often  cause  renewed  anxiety  and  peo- 
ple begin  anticipating  another  heavy  quake. 

After  the  earthquake  of  September  7. 
1883.  reported  to  be  the  worst  ever  to  occur 
on  tbe  Isthmus,  many  people  began  standing 
several  narrow  neck  bottles  upsldedown  on  a 
table  every  night  before  they  went  to  bed 
so  that  the  slightest  shake  would  upset  the 
bottles  and  serve  as  a  kind  of  earthquake 
alarm. 

Except  for  the  1883  earthquake,  which 
caused  extensive  damage,  Panama  has  been 
fortunate  In  comparison  to  her  Central  and 
South  American  nel^bors.  Ralph  Z.  BClrk- 
patrlck,  Panama  Canal  chief  bydrographer 
m  1923,  In  discussing  Panama  said:  "Her 
ancient  and  imbroken  old  Spanish  Flat  Arch, 
and  the  old  mftsoru7  arched  bridge  and  old 
towers  In  Old  Panama,  standing  frangible 
but  unbroken  for  over  300  years,  told  a 
reassuring  story  to  the  practical  engineers 
who  were  looking  for  a  safe  site  for  an  Isth- 
mian canal — better  than  could  have  the 
best  seismologists  frocn  theory.  One  of  the 
fortunate  things  nature  did  was  to  put  a 
sort  of  seismic  safety  valve,  as  It  were,  over 
100  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Canal, 
In  Panama  Bay.  In  tbe  general  location  of  the 
100  fantbom  depth  line  In  Panama  Bay  there 
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seems  to  be  subtnarlne  palisades,  rvmnlng 
from  the  west  coast  of  ColcMnbla  along  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  nearly  to  Costa  Rica.  The 
occasional  little  Jolt  that  Is  felt  in  Panama 
and  tbe  Canal  Zone  is  nearly  always  from 
away  out  there;  the  safety  valve  Is  working 
to  take  up  the  \indue  earth  stresses  that 
have  mounted  up  a  little  high  since  the  last 
earth  readjustment." 

Reassuring  as  this  la,  however,  the  recent 
tremors  have  caused  interest  in  what  to  do 
in  the  case  of  an  earthquake  and  here  are 
suggestions  offered  by  the  VS.  Environmental 
Science  Service  Administration: 

WHAT  TO  DO  OUaiNG,  AVTEK  THX  SHAKHTQ 

Ehirlng  the  Shaking: 

1.  Don't  panic.  Tbe  motion  Is  frightening, 
but  unlees  it  shakes  something  down  on  top 
of  you,  it  is  harmless.  Keep  calm  and  ride 
it  out. 

2.  If  It  catches  you  Indoors,  stay  Indoors. 
Take  cover  under  a  desk,  table,  bench,  or  In 
doorways,  halls,  and  against  inside  walls. 
Stay  away  from  glass. 

3.  Don't  use  candles,  matches,  or  other 
open  flames,  either  during  or  after  the  trem- 
or. Douse  all  fires. 

4.  If  the  earthquake  catches  you  outside, 
move  away  from  buildings  and  utility  wires. 
Once  In  the  open,  stay  there  until  the  shak- 
ing stops. 

5.  Don't  run  through  or  near  buildings.  The 
greatest  danger  from  falling  debris  Is  just 
outside  doorways  and  close  to  outer  walls. 

6.  If  you  are  in  a  moving  car,  stop  as 
quickly  as  safety  permits,  but  stay  in  the 
vehicle.  A  car  Is  an  excellent  seismometer, 
and  will  jiggle  wildly  on  Its  springs  during 
the  earthqtiake,  but  it  Is  a  good  place  to 
stay  until  tbe  shaking  stops. 

After  the  Shaking: 

1.  Check  your  utilities,  but  do  not  turn 
them  on.  Earth  movement  may  have  cracked 
water,  gas,  and  electrical  conduits. 

3.  If  you  smell  gas,  open  windows  and  shut 
off  the  main  valve.  Then  leave  tbe  building 
and  report  gas  leakage  to  authorities.  Dont 
reenter  the  house  until  a  utility  official  says 
It  Is  safe. 

3.  If  water  pipes  are  damaged,  shut  off  the 
supply  at  tbe  main  valve. 

4.  If  electilcal  wiring  Is  sbortUig  out,  shut 
off  current  at  the  main  meter  box. 

5.  Turn  on  your  radio  or  television  (If 
conditions  permit)  to  get  the  latest  emer- 
gency bulletins  and  the  locations  of  safe 
shelters. 

6.  Stay  off  the  telephone  except  to  report 
an  emergency. 

7.  Don't  go  sightseeing. 

8.  Stay  out  of  severely  damaged  buildings: 
aftershocks  can  shake  them  down. 


EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OT   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  David 
Cox,  president  of  Ross  Laboratories,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  called  my  attention  to  an 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
March  1,  1971,  which  I  found  most  In- 
teresting and  revealing.  For  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  missed  it,  the  in- 
formation contained  therein  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Employment  within  the  United  States  dur- 
ing  1970  was  up  approximately  730,000  over 
1969.  Soiud  strange? 

The  facts  surrounding  this  phenomenon 
are  that  although  unemployment  as  cal- 
culated on  a  percentage  basis  rose  to  a  year 
end  high  of  6.2%;  there  were  TSOXXK)  more 
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Americans  employed  at  the  end  of  '70  as 
ooposed  to  '69.  The  reason  for  the  upward 
trend  In  the  percent  unemployed  was  that 
the  clvlUan  labor  force  grew  faster  than  the 
demand  for  labor.  The  labor  force  Increased 
iDoroxlmately  2  million  In  total  while  the 
jiJrease  in  Jobs  was  only  780,000.  On  a 
monthly  basis  this  amounted  to  a  166.000 
per  month  increase  In  tbe  labor  force  as 
cMnpared  to  60,000  available  Jobs. 

During  the  1970's,  an  estimated  41  mll- 
Uon  workers  will  enter  tbe  labor  pool.  Most 
of  these  workers,  It  is  estimated  approxi- 
mately 50%,  will  be  in  the  3fr-34  age 
biacket. 


A    JOINT    HOUSE-SENATE    COLLO- 
1  QUIUM   ON   INTERNATIONAL  EN- 

VIRONMENTAL SCIENCE 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALlrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce plans  for  a  Joint  House-Senate 
Colloquium  on  International  Environ- 
mental Science,  to  be  held  on  May  25-26, 
1971,  in  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber 
of  the  Capitol.  This  colloquium  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

The  purpose  of  this  2-day  meeting  is 
to  discuss  the  status  of  scientific  infor- 
mation as  a  basis  for  pending  decisions 
on  environmental  problems  which  are 
worldwide  in  scope.  The  meeting  will  be 
open  to  all  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
will  provide  a  critical  opportunity  for 
them  to  meet  with  a  number  of  leaders 
from  governmental  and  scientific  organi- 
zations working  in  environmental  mat- 
ters. 

Key  paiticipants  who  will  take  part  in- 
clude: Mr.  Maurice  Strong.  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Environment;  Mr. 
Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr.,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  En- 
vironmental Affairs;  Mr.  Russell  E. 
Train,  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality;  Dr.  Francesco  di 
Castrl,  vice  president  of  the  Special 
Committee  for  the  International  Biologi- 
cal Program ;  Dr.  Bengt  Lundholm  from 
the  Swedish  Natural  Science  Research 
Council;  and  Dr.  W.  Frank  Blair,  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  National  Committee  for 
the  IBP.  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Malone,  vice 
president  of  the  International  Council  of 
Scientific  Unions  and  Deputy  Foreign 
Secretary  for  the  U.S.  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  will  serve  as  rapporteur 
for  the  proceedings. 

The  format  for  the  colloqulm  will  con- 
sist of  morning  sessions,  from  10  ajn.  to 
12:30  pjn.,  on  each  of  the  2  days,  with 
invited  participants  presenting  brief  re- 
marks and  engaging  in  general  discussion 
with  the  Members.  More  extensive  pre- 
pared papers  and  supporting  material 
will  also  be  provided  by  the  key  partici- 
pants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  environ- 
mental management  and  quality  are  in- 
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creaaingly  global  in  soope.  We  have  long 
since  passed  the  time  when  any  one  na- 
tion can  solve  alone  the  problems  that 
confront  it.  Recognition  of  this  fact  has 
been  manifested  in  the  present  plans  to 
hold  a  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  in  1972.  It  is  also 
manifested  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
problems    with    which   Congress    must 
deal — ^problems  of  ocean  dumping,  air 
pollution,  pesticides  in  water,  and  a  host 
of  others.  TTiat  pollutants  know  no  na- 
tional boundaries  is  a  fact  we  have  come 
to  realize  only  too  clearly  in  recent  years. 
We  in  Congress  are  increasingly  bear- 
ing the  burden  for  difficult  and  complex 
decisions  relating  to  the  environment.  At 
the  same  time,  our  own  organizational 
structure  tends  to  fragment  many  of  the 
programs  as  well  as  issues  that  confront 
us.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  are  Involved 
in    environmental    affairs    in    virtually 
every  one  of  its  committees.  In  the  oper- 
ations of  executive  agencies,  in  appro- 
priations approval,  and  in  agreement  on 
foreign  treaties  and  arrangements,  the 
Congress  affects  the  role  of  our  Nation  in 
contributing  to  the  resolution  of  national 
as  well  as  international  environmental 
problems. 

Thus,  the  adequacy  of  the  scientific 
information  base  which  undergirds  such 
decisions  is  of  critical  importance  to  all 
Members.  The  device  of  a  Joint  House- 
Senate  Colloquium  offers  a  timely  and 
efficient  means  of  acquainting  a  broad 
sector  of  the  Congress  and  the  general 
public  with  the  status,  needs,  and  w- 
portunities  of  international  and  en- 
vironmental science. 

The  rationale  for  the  colloquium  is 
that  environmental  pollution,  resource 
management,  and  environmental  quality 
aie  recognized  as  parts  ot  a  major  pub- 
lic poUcy  issue  which  is  the  proper  rela- 
tionship of  man  to  his  natural  surround- 
ings. Society  is  reexamining  its  attitudes, 
values,  and  activities,  and  changed  pro- 
grams and  alternative  life  styles  are  be- 
ing suggested. 

Many  of  these  problems  are  global  in 
character  while  others  are  ubiquitous — 
sharing  common  causes  and  solutions. 
Environmental  issues  transcend  arbi- 
trary political  boundaries.  The  working 
out  of  solutions  to  these  complex  prob- 
lems in  an  optimiun  manner  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  to  confront 
cimization.  The  decisionmaking  process, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  best  course  of 
future  action  for  all  nations,  must  have 
the  maximum  possible  information 
bases. 

Both  the  House  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  and  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  have  sought  to  develop 
these  bases  in  their  own  way  over  many 
years. 

The  House  Science  Committee  has  ac- 
tively sought  to  expand  this  informa- 
tion base  in  broad  scientific  areas  from 
space  exploration  to  environmental  sci- 
ence. This  committee  has  sought  to  fur- 
ther the  aims  and  impetus  behind  our 
own  international  biological  program — 
IBP— in  an  effort  to  provide  the  base- 
line data  for  future  environmental 
decisionmaking.  It  has  encouraged  and 
supported  increased  activity  in  interna- 
tional      environmental       surveillance 
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through  our  space  program.  It  has  also 
provided  support  to  expanding  scientific 
attach^  programs  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, to  the  basic  and  applied  research 
programs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  to  the  multiplicity  of 
programs  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  In  addition,  it  has  fostered 
improved  international  understanding 
and  opened  new  channels  of  information 
concerning  national  and  international 
science  poUcy  through  Its  annual  meet- 
ings with  its  panel  on  science  and 
technology. 

In  1967,  It  cosaxjnsored  the  first  House- 
Senate  Joint  Colloquium  on  the  Environ- 
ment with  the  Senate  In-sular  Affairs 
Committee,  which  resulted  m  the  influ- 
ential Congressional  White  Paper  on  the 
Environment. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  promo- 
tion of  international  environmental  sci- 
ence Is  a  matter  of  personal  commitment 
to  Senator  Macnitson.  as  evidenced  by  his 
sponsorship  of  Senate  Resolution  399  last 
year,  in  support  of  a  World  Environmen- 
tal Institute. 

Similarly,  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  played  an  active  role  in  fur- 
thering the  interests  of  international  en- 
vironmental science  through  its  advocacy 
of  oceanic  and  atmospheric  programs. 
The  committee  has  fostered  stronger 
Federal  organization  for  national  and 
international  participation  In  these 
areas. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  sought 
to  remedy  ocean  oil  pollution  through  its 
hft^nriiing  of  the  implementing  legislation 
for  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  of 
Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  The  commit- 
tee also  actively  pursues  a  broad  range 
of  environmental  legislation,  concerning 
pesticides,  mercury  and  other  toxic 
metals,  low  polluting  vehicles,  air  pollu- 
tion from  aircraft,  powerplant  siting,  ur- 
ban pnri  other  international  environmen- 
tal problems. 

The  coming  Joint  colloquium  repre- 
sents a  continuing  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  of  us  to  bring  to  the  Congress  an 
integrated,  multidisciplinary,  systems 
aproach  to  problems  of  a  particularly 
complex  nature.  In  that  respect,  per- 
haps. Its  form  and  mode  may  be  as  im- 
portant as  Its  substance. 


LIFE  UNES  REVIEW  WONDERS 
ABOUT  CBS  OBJECTIVES 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£B£RT 

or    LOUISIAJTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 
Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Keith 
TCathAn,  editor  of  Life  Lines,  has  written 
a  review  of  tbe  CBS  program,  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon."  In  the  April  7  Issue 
of  his  publication. 

In  the  article  he  poses  an  interesting 
question  relating  to  the  motives  of  CBS 
in  producing  the  so-called  documentary. 
I  want  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Kath- 
an'B  review  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
inserting  It  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcokd: 
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A  First  Amendment  Crisis? 

THE  SELLOiG  OP  THE  PENTAGON 

(By  Keith  Kathan) 

Who  thcai  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord7 

or  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy   jlace? 

He  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  ieart; 

who  hath  Tiot  lifted  up  his  sot^  into 

vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully. 

Psalms  XXIV,  Verges  3-4 

Anyone  who  was  conscious  while  watching 
CBS's  "Selling  ot  the  Pentagon"  and  w&o  was 
acquainted  with  the  above  passages  from  the 
Bible  could  surmise  that  OBS-TV  Nfws  Is 
standing  in  a  Bolshevik  bawdy  house. 

Trying  as  hard  as  objectivity  will  a^ow,  I 
cannot  call  this  program  anything  les4  than 
a  Communist  propaganda  film.  The  script 
and  the  feeble  yet  arrogant  CBS  reply  to  the 
program's  critics  were  self-defeating  and  I 
got  the  impression  that  CBS  has  a  passion- 
ate death  wish.  Not  for  Itself,  but  for  freedom 
of  the  press. 

What  was  the  point  CBS  was  trylhg  to 
malce?  CBS  said  that  the  Pentagon  is  ap  un- 
checked bureaucracy  and  this  documentary 
would  shed  light  on  this  rtinaway  monster 
called  the  Pentagon.  But  the  claim  (mesn't 
hold  water,  because  too  many  points  m^de  by 
Correspondent  Roger  Mudd  indicated  a  leeth- 
Ing  dissatisfaction  with  anything  olive  drab. 
Mudd  said  Pentagon  films  show  "an  obsession 
with  monolithic  communism."  Muddj  thus 
ignores  the  one  billion  people  behind  thie  iron 
curtain  who  got  gobbled  up  by  a  moiiollth 
and  blandly  disregards  Russia's  record  oC  gen- 
ocide  and  militarism  which  is  apparent:  from 
Ukraine  to  Suez,  westward  to  Havana* 

What,  one  would  ask,  is  wrong  wltti  na- 
tional defense?  What  is  wrong  with  "s^Uiig" 
the  view  that  the  Pentagon  is  in  the  business 
of  shooting  guns  and  driving  tanks  and  steer- 
ing shlpw  where  such  activity  is  required  by 
the  Constitutional  prerogative  of  Congress? 
Presumably,  Judging  from  the  CBS  repetition 
of  the  word,  propaganda  is  what  is  strong; 
ergo,  one  would  sxirmise,  OBS-TV  woul<^  have 
the  Pentagon  shut  its  trap.  But  ah^  this 
would  also  mean  Pentagon  spokesmen  could 
not  go  around  bad-mouthing  communl^tm  at 
Rotarlan  dinners — a  practice  which  th^  CBS 
script  treated  with  the  finality  of  a  ^un- 
dawg  rockeit. 

It  keeps  coming  back,  when  you  flsvlew 
the  script:  CBS  is  mad  because  we  have  a 
Pentagon  which  Is  obsessed  with  monoilithlc 
communism.  Then  you  remember  the  other 
documentaries — the  ones  favorable  to  Cbstro, 
to  the  Tax-Spcnd-Elect  socio-economic  views 
of  socialists.  Indeed  to  the  War  on  PoVerty, 
HEW,  and  other  bureaucracies  whose  run- 
away nature  makes  the  Pentagon  loo]^  like 
an  also-ran.  CBS  la  the  chicken  thief  nosliig 
as  a  pillar  of  society. 

U.S.  Rep.  P.  Edward  Hubert,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  said 
the  film  clip  of  him  and  a  former  priboner 
of  war  was  obtained  under  false  pretenses,  a 
claim  which  CBS  News  Boss  Richard  Salant 
tried  to  refute,  but  in  the  refutation  only 
Issued  another  abstractive  inexactitude.  He 
referred  to  the  last  paragraph  of  a  letter  of 
permission,  written  to  OBS,  as  CBS's  right 
to  use  the  film  In  any  way  it  wanted.  Nbt  so. 
CBS  aU  along  had  told  Hubert's  ofllce  It 
wanted  the  film  only  in  context  of  tellijig  of 
the  story  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  last  para- 
graph merely  gave  permission  to  use  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  film  clip. 

Hubert  said :  "WlttUigly  or  imwlttinglV,  de- 
liberately or  undeliberately,  this  was  obe  of 
the  most  un-American  things  done  oil  TV. 
It  was  an  un-American  activity."  Hubert  was, 
I  think,  saying  in  his  own  southern  gentle- 
manly way,  that  this  was  nothing  less  than 
a  Communist  propaganda  film. 

There  is  a  little  more  to  this  whol4  dis- 
gusting chapter  In  TV  Journalism.  CB$  em- 
ploys a  tactic  rarely  understood  by  the  peo- 
ple. In  revealing  that  CBS  Anchorman  Cron- 
kite   has   narrated   Pentagon   "propaganda" 
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films  and  admitting  CBS  has  aided  Pentag- 
onlan  propaganda  In  other  ways,  it  assvunes 
the  listener  will  conclude  the  network  has 
nothing  to  hide,  hides  nothing  and  Is  there- 
fore to  be  believed.  But  as  Life  Lines  has 
proved  In  print  over  the  years,  and  as  Vice- 
President  Agnew  stated:  "(Viewers)  cannot 
rely  on  CBS  documentaries  for  facts."  Thus, 
we  see  we  have  come  full  circle.  CBS  dons  the 
halo  of  saintly  newsgatherers,  piously  casti- 
gating the  Pentagon  for  propaganda,  while 
propagandizing  against  the  military  and 
employing  every  conceivably  dirty  Journal- 
istic trick  known  to  mob  psychologists. 

I  am  bothered  by  a  continually  nagging 
question :  could  it  be  that  CBS  News  Is  trying 
to  create  a  constitutional  crisis  over  the 
First  Amendment,  that  It  is  trying  to  ma- 
neuver critics  Into  the  untenable  position 
of  defending  themselves  as  destroyers  of 
freedom  of  the  press?  The  only  such  critics 
are  conservatives  and  antl -communists.  If 
they  can  be  discredited,  what  opposition  to 
Communist  propaganda  on  television  would 
be  left?  Those  last  remnants  of  a  free  press 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Havana  cry  out  from 
the  grave : 

"None." 

Why,  one  must  ask,  does  CBS  stage  news 
events,  praise  Castro  and  echo  Kremlinesque 
phrases  like  "obsession  with  monolithic 
oommtinism"?  Why?  It  seems  self-destruc- 
tive on  the  surface.  Why  would  CBS  continu- 
ally seek  criticism  or  become  a  corporate 
Jerry  Rubin  if  not  to  create  crisis?  CBS 
doesn't  need  the  money,  and  has  shown  it 
can  weather  any  criticism:  all  you  do  Is  ad- 
mit a  mistake  here  and  there,  and  refute 
everything  else.  Result:  you  come  out  smell- 
ing like  a  rose,  and  only  you  know  you  have 
been  researching  in  the  out-house.  If  anyone 
fights  back,  tell  everybody  the  critics  are 
fascists  who  want  to  destroy  freedom  of  the 
press. 

I  think  that  CBS  worked  for  the  other  side, 
yes,  I  mean  the  Communists,  in  telecasting 
this  program.  Just  as  It  did  in  its  pro-Castro 
documentaries  and  the  "Hunger  In  America" 
documentary — the  latter  emulating  the  edi- 
torial policy  of  the  Daily  World.  If  this 
keeps  up,  frequency  would  become  the  dic- 
tating factor  as  to  whether  one  could  call 
CBS  the  Communist  Broadcasting  System.  If 
the  lady  persists,  do  you  not  call  her  a  cour- 
tesan? I  share  these  thoughts  with  members 
of  one  of  America's  largest  clubs,  "The  Hor- 
rified CBS  Watchers  Society."  No  other  ex- 
planation— discredit,  create  a  crisis — seems 
rational  or  logiceil. 

As  a  newsman  who  has  talked  with  net- 
work reporters  who  left  the  networks  because 
of  staged  and  manipulated  news,  I  agree 
with  Splro  Agnew  who  said  of  CBS  in  the 
context  of  Its  telecast  of  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  that  CBS  "has  reached  a  level  of 
Irresponsibility  which  should  no  longer  be 
tolerated." 

How  to  end  the  irresponsibility  is  the  prob- 
lem. And  no  one  knows  that  better  than  a 
snickering  CBS  News  Department. 


COMMERCE  UNDER  SECRETARY, 
ROCCO  SICILIANO,  AN  OUTSTAND- 
ING PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a, 
few  days  Under  Secretary  Rocco  Slcl- 
liano  will  be  leaving  his  position  as  the 
No.  2  man  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  assume  new  duties  and  respon- 
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slbilities  as  president  and  chief  admin- 
istrative officer  of  the  T.  I.  Corp.  of  Call- 
fornia.  During  his  more  than  2  years  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, Rocco  has  been  an  outstanding 
public  servant  and  the  effort  which  he 
and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice 
Stans  have  put  forth  since  their  appoint- 
ment by  President  Nixon  has  contributed 
significantly  to  strengthening  the  role  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Government  and  business. 

Rocco  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
in  the  Government  service,  legal  profes- 
sion, and  in  business.  Prom  1953  to  1957, 
he  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  then  was  named  Special  Assistant  to 
President  Eisenhower  for  Personnel 
Management.  In  1959  he  Joined  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Wisconsin,  Cra- 
gim  &  Barker,  and  in  April  1965  he 
became  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association 
in  San  Francisco.  He  has  made  many 
significant  contributions  in  these  past  2 
years  and  his  understanding  of  maritime 
affairs  made  him  a  key  figure  along  with 
Secretary  Stans  and  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Maritime  Affairs  Andrew  Gibson  in 
putting  together  a  program  to  revitalize 
the  American  merchant  marine  fleet. 

On  March  31,  the  Under  Secretary 
made  his  last  public  speaking  appearance 
before  the  San  Diego  Union's  Ninth  An- 
nual Investment  Clinic  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  He  spoke  of  the  contribution  which 
business  has  made  to  the  American 
enterprise  system  and  his  remarks  were 
particularly  perceptive  in  pointing  out 
the  danger  of  public  attitudes  and  polit- 
ical attacks  upon  that  system.  Business, 
he  pointed  out,  used  to  be  a  most  re- 
spected part  of  our  national  life,  but 
today  it  is  being  attacked  "both  for 
doing  and  for  not  doing  on  matters  of 
the  environment,  on  consumer  affairs, 
and  on  social  involvement." 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

This  time  in  which  we  live  may  be  de- 
scribed astrologlcally  as  the  Age  of  Aquarius, 
but  In  fact  it  is  the  Age  of  Technology — and 
if  the  achievements  of  this  century  seem 
spectacular  up  to  now,  I  submit  that  we  have 
only  had  a  taste  of  what  lies  ahead  in  the 
last  29  years  of  this  century. 

Waging  the  battles  which  must  be  won  to 
preserve  our  environment  will  require  the 
development  of  unprecedented  new  technol- 
ogy, and  in  this  lies  the  whole  new  frontier 
of  economic  oppwrtunlty,  both  for  business 
and  for  its  investors. 

Developing  the  resources  of  the  seas  which 
cover  two-thirds  of  the  earth — which  must 
be  done  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  world  popula- 
tion that  may  double  In  the  remainder  of 
this  century — holds  promise  of  another  new 
economic  bonanza  waiting  to  be  harvested 
by  Industry  and  investors. 

The  whole  thrust  of  our  national  efifort  to 
rebuild  our  cities,  to  expand  our  industry,  to 
raise  our  standard  of  living  and  to  increase 
our  international  trade  lies  in  the  growing 
development  of  exciting  new  high  tech- 
nology. 

While  we  regret  the  administration  is 
losing  the  services  of  this  outstanding 
citizen,  we  are  indeed  pleased  that  he  will 
be  returning  to  California,  where  I  know 
he  will  make  a  valuable  contribution  In 
his  chosen  field. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  his  remarks 
before  the  San  Diego  audience  last 
Wednesday. 
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Address  bt  the  Honorable 

Rocco  C.  SiCILIANO 

This  is  the  last  opportunity  I  shall  have  to 
speak  publicly  as  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

I  am  pleased  to  deliver  my  valedictory  here 
m  California,  because  like  so  many  Amer- 
icans this  is  where  my  roots  have  been  trans- 
planted m  the  adult  years  of  my  life,  and 
this  is  the  state  to  which  I  shall  retxirn  In 
Just  a  few  days  to  begin  a  new  private  career. 

8XBVICE 

The  public  service  which  I  am  now  con- 
cluding marks  the  second  time  I  have  per- 
sonaUy  had  the  honor  of  participating  In 
the  work  of  the  United  States  Government. 

During  the  Administration  of  President 
Elsenhower  I  was  privileged  to  see  first-hand 
the  great  skill  and  patience  and  leadership 
which  he  brought  to  bear  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Nation  and  the  world  to  secure  condi- 
tions of  prosperity  and  peace. 

During  these  past  two  years  I  have  been 
equally  privUeged  to  share  with  the  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Nixon  In  a  com- 
mitment to  the  same  goal  under  conditions 
which  are  often  new,  always  complex  and 
sometimes  baffling. 

Some  of  these  conditions  are  matters 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss  here  with  you 
today. 

COMPLEX 

If  any  one  fact  Is  apparent  from  the 
Washington  viewpoint  today.  It  Is  this:  that 
almost  no  aspect  of  our  national  life — or  of 
the  world  around  us — takes  place  without  ef- 
fect on  the  rest  of  the  country  or  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  environment,  for  example,  affects  ptoUt- 
Ical  decisions  on  economic  matters  such  as 
the  SST.  and  In  turn  this  will  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  a  city,  the  progress  of  the  aerospace 
Industry,  our  balance  of  payments,  and  per- 
haps even  our  competitive  position  in  an 
East-West  race  for  technological  leadership 
of  the  world. 

So  each  action  breeds  Its  reaction.  The 
world  Is  not  only  shrinking  In  size  virlth  Im- 
provements In  our  systems  of  transporta- 
tion and  communications,  but  the  smaller  It 
gets  the  more  complex  its  workings  become. 

The  world  which  used  to  tell  time  by  Big 
Ben  now  does  so  by  the  compact  watch  on 
our  wrist. 

forward-looking 

This  complexity  being  so.  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  forecast  the  future,  or  even  to  pre- 
dict its  trends,  with  any  reasonable  degree  of 
assurance. 

Yet  investors  must  look  ahead  by  defini- 
tion. When  you  make  an  Investment,  you  are 
really  buying  a  piece  of  tomorrow  more  than 
you  are  buying  a  share  of  today. 

Since  I  am  still  cloaked  In  the  mantle  of 
public  service,  it  would  not  be  prudent  for 
me  to  suggest  specific  opportunities  for  you 
to  consider  as  you  buy  into  the  future. 

Also,  skiUed  economic  analysts  can  look 
ahead  with  far  more  precision  than  I. 

However,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
a  last  look  from  Washington  at  some  of  the 
conditions  which  bear  heavily  on  the  work- 
ing of  our  econcany  and  our  society  today- 
some  of  the  factors  which  will  affect  the  in- 
vestment climate  In  the  near  future  and  In 
the  years  to  come. 

ECONOMY 

The  first  condition  I  would  like  to  con- 
sider is  the  general  state  of  the  nation's 
economy. 

As  we  all  know,  President  Nixon  inherited 
a  set  of  economic  and  fiscal  conditions  which 
had  their  roots  far  back  Into  the  loeo's. 
Both  Infiation  and  unemployment  were  In- 
evitable consequences  of  the  pubUc  eco- 
nomic mismanagement  which  extended  over 
•nost  of  the  last  decade. 

Inflation  and  unemployment  have  not 
been  solved  as  easily  or  as  quickly  as  anyone 
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expected.  But  as  consequences  of  those  ca- 
lamitous years,  they  have  also  not  been  as 
severe  as  they  might  have  been. 

lomg-txkm 

Today  we  hear  the  economy  described  as 
sluggish,  slow  to  recover,  and  unresponsive. 

But  these  observations  often  are  the  re- 
sult of  looking  at  the  short-term  Individual 
indicators,  rather  than  long-term  trends.  We 
have  come  too  close  to  the  trees  to  see  the 
forest. 

There  are  too  many  experts  ready  to  pre- 
dict the  imminent  failure  of  an  orderly  eco- 
nomic resurgence  every  time  there  is  a  stut- 
ter In  the  ONP  or  a  stammer  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

The  fact  is  that  the  general  state  of  the 
economy  today  is  healthy. 

The  rate  of  Inflation  Is  less  than  it  was 
a  year  ago,  and  far  less  than  It  was  two  years 
ago. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  is  declining. 
President  Nixon's  goals  for  reduced  unem- 
ployment and  a  4>4  percent  rate  of  inflation 
by  mid  1972  are  realistic,  and  they  are  at- 
tainable. 

On  a  long-term  basis,  examining  almost 
every  major,  significant.  Important  indica- 
tor, the  trend  is  upward.  In  the  last  10 
months  alone  the  stock  market  has  recov- 
ered more  than  40  percent  of  its  value  from 
the  low  points  of  last  year. 

If  you  take  even  a  longer  view  than  the 
year  past  or  the  year  ahead — If  you  look 
ahead  to  a  decade  of  intelligent  fiscal  and 
monetary  poUcies,  as  contrasted  to  the  poU- 
cles  of  the  '606 — it  becomes  very  clear  that 
this  nation's  economy  has  no  place  to  go 
but  up. 

growth 

The  American  affluence  has  only  begun  to 
make  Itself  felt. 

The  fundamental  fact  is  that  we  are  grow- 
ing in  affluence  and  In  numbers,  and  as  con- 
sumers we  have  great  and  expanding  spend- 
ing abilities. 

Our  production  capacity  also  Is  growing  in 
its  ability  to  satisfy  our  appetites  and  our 
pocketbooks. 

Furthermore,  we  are  buttressed  on  every 
side  by  protections  against  financial  disas- 
ters, both  personal  and  national.  We  have 
created  systems  of  public  and  private  in- 
surance to  protect  almost  every  conceivable 
asset  and  every  institution  in  the  nation,  so 
that  regardless  of  the  monthly  or  yearly 
fluctuations  in  ova  economy  the  general  up- 
ward trend  will  never  again  suffer  a  SO's- 
type  of  major  dislocation. 

In  short,  the  American  enterprise  system 
Is  strong  and  the  American  economy  is  In 
exceUent  condition. 

ATTITTTDES 

The  second  factor  which  I  would  like  to 
dlsciiss  briefly  is  the  political  condition  sur- 
rounding the  enterprise  system  In  which  you 
are  Investors. 

On  this  point  I  am  not  quite  so  sanguine. 

A  major  fact  of  American  life  over  the 
past  10  years  htis  been  the  conditions  of 
change — ^in  our  social  attitudes,  our  living 
standards,  our  position  in  the  world  at  large — 
economically  as  well  as  politically — and  In 
our  attitudes. 

We  have  changed  oiir  outlook  on  Just 
about  everything  from  crewcuts  to  women's 
skirts,  and  the  public  attitude  has  perhaps 
changed  most  sharply  toward  American  busi- 
ness. 

It  used  to  be  a  most  respected  part  of  our 
national  life.  Today  business  has  come  under 
attack. 

It  Is  attacked  both  for  doing  and  for  not 
doing — on  matters  of  the  environment,  on 
consumer  affairs,  and  on  social  involvement. 

Some  of  this  criticism  undoubtedly  has 
been  Justified  In  the  past,  and  may  still  be. 

DAMAGE 

But  It  Is  also  certain  that  some  of  this 
criticism  Is  in  response  to  the  popular  com- 
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plaints  of  fashionable  zealots,  who  sometimes 
appear  to  seek  not  so  much  the  correction 
of  bona  fide  Ills  in  our  society  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  profit  system  and  the  corporate 
structure  which  sustains  It. 

These  attacks  leveled  against  business  have 
been  far  reaching  and  perhaps  far  more 
damaging  than  many  may  realize. 

The  damage  often  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
Injury  infilcted  by  each  attack,  but  in  the 
erosions  which  occur  from  this  constant, 
relentless  chipping  away  at  the  system.  It 
Is  being  increasingly  worn  down  and  fenced 
in. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Much  of  this  may  be  the  fault  of  business 
itself. 

It  has  not  done  an  adequate  Job  of  telling 
the  public  all  that  it  is  doing  to  cleanse  the 
atmo^liere  and  to  help  resolve  pollution 
problems,  many  of  which  are  not  only  the 
creatures  of  Industry  but  also  of  government 
or  the  public  Itself. 

Business  has  not  done  enough  to  tell  the 
story  of  what  it  is  doing  to  assvire  the  con- 
sumers of  the  country  better  and  safer  prod- 
ucts, with  warranties  that  are  meaningful 
and  services  that  are  valuable. 

And  business  has  really  done  very  little 
to  make  the  nation  aware  of  its  enormous 
contributions  to  help  solve  some  of  our  most 
pressing  social  and  economic  problems,  par- 
ticularly involving  the  needs  of  our  minority 
peoples  and  our  cities. 

POLITICAL    CLIMATE 

As  a  result  of  these  criticisms  and  these 
faUures,  a  political  cUmate  has  developed  in 
recent  years  which  is  Increasingly  hostile  to 
the  American  enterprise  system  in  general 
and  to  American  business  in  particular. 

Instead  of  being  able  to  look  ahead  to 
problems  that  must  be  resolved  5  or  10  years 
in  the  future,  or  to  problems  that  must  be 
resolved  many  years  in  advance — with  full 
consideration  of  all  the  options — we  now 
find  business  often  In  the  position  where  it 
must  fight  intensive  short-term  defensive 
battles  in  the  political  arena,  with  its  op- 
tions narrowed  and  limited  to  the  lesser  of 
two  evils. 

This  is  no  way  to  run  a  railroad  or  a  free 
economy. 

RESPONSE 

Slowly  but  surely  Industry  Is  beginning  to 
respond  to  this  political  pollution  of  the 
economic  environment.  If  it  is  able  to  restore 
a  balance  to  public  attitudes,  the  investment 
climate  in  the  years  ahead  wUl  not  be  Jeop- 
ardized by  these  considerations. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  invest- 
ments available  today  are  in  those  companies 
which  take  the  lead  not  only  in  fighting  the 
Immediate  political  battles,  but  In  genuinely 
striving  to  build  a  better  society,  one  in  which 
American  enterprise  is  held  responsible  for 
its  actions  and  in  respect  for  its  achieve- 
ments. 

OPPORTtTNITIES 

On  the  other  side  of  this  coin  Is  the  great 
opportunity  that  lies  ahead  for  business — 
and  consequently  for  the  investor — ^In  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  our  cities,  our  en- 
vironment, and  in  meeting  the  concerns  of 
our  consumers  and  our  needy  Americans. 

This  time  In  which  we  live  may  be  de- 
scribed astrologlcally  as  the  Age  of  Aquarius, 
but  In  fact  It  is  the  Age  of  Technology — and 
if  the  achievements  of  this  century  seem 
spectacular  up  to  now.  I  submit  that  we  have 
only  had  a  taste  of  what  lies  ahead  in  the 
last  29  years  of  this  centtiry. 

Waging  the  battles  which  must  be  won  to 
preserve  our  environment  will  require  the 
development  of  unprecedented  new  tech- 
nology, and  in  this  lies  the  whole  new  fron- 
tier of  economic  opportunity,  both  for  busi- 
ness and  for  Its  Investors. 

Developing  the  resources  of  the  seas  which 
covers  two-thirds  of  the  earth — which  must 
be  done  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  world  popula- 
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Uon  tlutt  m»y  double  In  tbe  remal4<ler  or 
this  oeatury — holds  promise  of  another  new 
economic  bonanza  waiting  to  be  harveabed  by 
Industry  and  by  inveators.  I 

The  whole  thrust  of  our  national  e^ort  to 
rebuild  our  cities,  to  expand  ovir  Industry, 
to  raise  our  standard  of  living  and  to  Iscreaae 
our  International  trade  lies  In  the  growing 
development  of  exciting  new  high  technology. 

WOBLO    TRADE 

In  that  thought  lies  the  third  comdltlon 
aSecUng  our  economic  environment  which  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you.  ! 

It  Is  the  podtlon  of  the  United  States  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  { 

In  the  public  mind  and  perhaps  In]  much 
of  our  business  community,  there  bak  been 
a  complacent  confidence  over  the  yeafs  that 
we  could  have  almost  any  share  of  the  World's 
markets  that  we  wanted,  together  ^th  a 
feeling  that  we  really  did  not  want  ot  need 
very  much.  ] 

Our  own  domestic  markets  have  b^n  so 
burgeoning  over  the  past  30  years  that  [Amer- 
ican btialness  has  felt  little  Inclination  to 
compete  In  the  markets  of  the  worl4.  par- 
ticularly taking  Into  account  all  of  th^  prob- 
lems of  language,  foreign  exchange,  political 
uncertainty,  transportation  and  othef  dlffl- 
ciiltles  Involved  In  a  growing  export  ti»de. 

As  a  result,  a  relatively  small  4  piercent 
of  our  ONP  has  gone  Into  the  chamjels  of 
International  commerce,  while  other  njatlona 
have  pursued  their  own  very  aggressljre  ex- 
port expansion  efforts,  often  with  th^lr  In- 
dustries and  governments  wcrkLngI  very 
closely  together  to  create  subsidized,  nlonop- 
ollstlc  competitive  foroee. 

CHANGES 

As  many  other  nations  have  growr  with 
remarkable  speed  In  world  trade,  leveral 
things  have  resulted. 

First,  with  the  spectacular  growth  of  the 
Common  Market  and  Japan,  the  United 
States  Is  no  longer  the  world's  only  eco  lomlc 
superpower. 

Second,  the  United  States  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  all  of  our  competitors  j/t  the 
foremost  market  of  the  world  and  the!  great 
influx  of  Imports  In  a  wide  variety  of  goods 
and  commodities  In  recent  years  has  had  a 
Jolting  effect  on  some  key  elements  dft  our 
domestic  economy. 

Third,  the  loss  of  our  poaltlon  of  sUport- 
onty.  coupled  with  the  growth  of  serious  Im- 
port problems  In  certain  commercial  areas, 
haa  seriously  and  adveiMly  affected  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tions. 

Fourth,  to  meet  thoae  problems,  we  have 
had  to  undertake  our  own  extensive  atport 
expansion  program.  In  ita  initial  phaeee  It 
has  been  remarkably  suooeasful.  and  ^*e  ex- 
pect that  our  exports  will  continue  to  grow 
at  a  very  healthy  Increaae  of  about  10  p^cent 
a  yeAr  Into  the  foreoeeable  future.      | 

FIOBLnU  ' 

However,  American  goods  and  comiaodl- 
tlee — and  American  investments — sre  faced 
with  a  wide  array  of  discrimination,  re- 
straints, restrlotlozis  and  regulations  in  most 
of  the  trading  areas  of  the  worl<L 

As  a  government  policy,  we  have  uiider- 
taken  a  major  effort  to  enlist  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  nations  In  reducing  or  ellnflnat- 
ing  these  non-tariff  barriers  to  trade.    ' 

If  we  succeed  in  this  effort,  we  will  have 
achieved  something  far  more  historic  even 
than  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff  reduc^ons, 
and  I  believe  we  will  then  cross  the  threWiold 
Into  a  new  age  of  unprecedented  intomiAlon- 
al  trade.  | 

But  to  do  so — to  realize  this  potenilal 

there  must  first  be  created  a  far  better  In- 
vestment environment  than  exists  today  in 
much  of  the  world. 
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In  recent  years  It  has  become  Increasingly 
fashionable  in  other  nations  to  subject  Amer- 
ican firms  to  harassment ,  seizure  or  an  In- 
finite variety  of  restrictions  and  limitations. 

If  there  Is  a  modification  In  this  hostile 
International  attitude,  then  the  great  poten- 
tial markets  of  the  world  will  be  opened  more 
fully  to  the  investments  of  American  firms 
and  multi-national  companies.  Not  only  will 
we  realize  the  great  benefits  of  expanded 
markets,  but  the  developing  nations  In  par- 
tlciUar — now  so  short  on  Investment  capi- 
tal— will  realize  the  tremendous  progress 
which  can  result  when  American  dollars  are 
put  to  work  within  their  borders. 

Ag&in,  no  one  can  foresee  the  future  with 
assurance. 

TSCSNOLOOT 

But  I  would  also  like  to  reiterate  my  con- 
fidence in  the  futiuv  of  American  technology, 
oriented  abroad  as  well  as  to  our  domestic 
needs. 

If  we  review  the  trends  of  American  in- 
tematioital  trade  In  recent  years,  however, 
not  all  signs  are  that  optimistic. 

First,  oxir  global  commerce  In  agricultural 
products  and  commodities  is  holding  fairly 
steady,  with  a  slight  surplus  In  our  trade 
balance. 

Second,  our  trade  balance  In  raw  materi- 
als— minerals  and  fuels — is  in  a  deficit  condi- 
tion, considerably  larger  than  our  surplus  In 
agricultural  products. 

Third,  in  most  low-technology  manu- 
factured items — shoes,  textiles,  steel  and 
other* — we  have  gone  from  a  healthy  trade 
surplus  10  years  ago  to  a  severe  trade  deficit 
today  which  is  getting  increasingly  worse, 
with  no  hope  for  a  reversal  In  that  trend. 

It  Is  only  in  the  fourth  area — In  high- 
technology  Items — that  the  United  States 
continues  to  run  a  substantial  trade  surplus 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Even  here,  however,  we  are  seeing  the  signs 
of  new  competition  which  covUd  ultimately 
threaten  our  leadership.  We  have  begtm  to 
lose  a  share  of  the  world's  electronic  markets, 
and  our  dominance  In  aircraft  production 
also  has  been  threatened,  particularly  by  the 
decision  to  abandon  the  SST,  a  decision 
which  could,  some  now  say,  cost  us  a  $12 
billion  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  in 
the  next  decade  alone. 

Nevertheless,  It  appears  that  as  foreign 
trade  becomes  more  significant  to  our  own 
economic  considerations,  technology  will  be- 
come the  most  promising  investment  in  the 
area  of  International  commerce. 

PRESmSNT'S   FLAMS 

The  final  point  affecting  our  economic 
environment,  which  I  would  like  to  make 
briefly  Is  this: 

We  are  heading  toward  Improvements  In 
the  substance  and  in  the  structure  of  ova 
Federal  Government  which  will  benefit  the 
nation  In  many  ways,  for  many  years  to 
come. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  his  Administra- 
tion, President  Nixon  proposed  a  broad  spec- 
tnun  of  reforms  to  deal  with  many  of  the 
specific  problems  he  Inherited. 

Now  he  Is  turning  to  the  long-range  needs 
of  our  society — how  to  re-orient  the  spending 
of  our  revenues,  how  to  redirect  the  whole 
concept  of  our  staggering  welfare  burdens, 
and  how  to  restore  city  and  state  govern- 
ments to  a  point  where  they  can  really  bear 
a  significant  responsibility  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  society. 

As  it  Is  today,  most  levels  of  govwnment 
have  become  supplicants  In  Washington; 
many  of  them  have  become  almost  totally 
dependent,  and  some  could  be  deecrlbed  as 
Indigent. 

We  need  to  restore,  reconstruct,  restruc- 
ture, and  strengthen  government  at  all  lev- 
els— BO  that  our  fundamental  balance  of 
powers  between  Federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments shall  not  be  lost  beyond  recall. 
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This  U  what  the  President  u  seeklnii  to  do. 

Simultaneously  he  has  proposedT  ma  lor 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  accommodate  these  improvement  in 
its  services,  activities  and  its  direction 

His  reorganization  proposals  have  atuacted 
UtUe  Interest  outside  of  Washington  Thev 
may  seem  almost  Uke  a  mechanical  matter 

Yet  the  fact  Is  that  if  his  reorganization 
plan  is  approved  by  the  Congress,  the  nation 
wiU  have  realized  an  historic  renovaUon  at 
the  Federal  system  which  win  make  au  of 
the  substanuve  Improvements  possible  with 
new  efficiency. 

What  is  sought  here  U  reaUy  the  first 
significant  grasp  on  the  fundamental  nature 
of  our  government,  since  its  course  was  al- 
tered so  radically  almost  40  years  ago. 

If  this  change  of  direction  Is  achieved,  If 
better  government  Is  brought  Into  tune  with 
the  basic,  significant  long-range  needs  and 
Issues  before  the  country,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  economic  climate  of  America 
will  Improve,  and  the  Investment  environ- 
ment in  which  we  live  will  hold  new  promise 
and  opportunity  for  the  people  of  otu-  land. 


REGULAR  U.8.  MAIL  SERVICE 
REQUESTED 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  Ai,AaKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resi- 
dents of  St.  George  Island,  Alaska,  are 
often  forced  to  do  without  mail  service 
for  months  at  a  time.  Because  of  its  lo- 
cation, its  remoteness  from  other  areas, 
vital  communication  links  sire  greatly 
impaired  by  this  poor  service.  Because 
other  types  of  communication  on  the  is- 
land are  so  poor,  the  citizens  of  St. 
George  must  rely  on  U.S.  mail  service. 
The  people  of  St.  George  are  in  such  des- 
perate need  of  postal  facilities  that  they 
are  willing  to  donate  their  own  labor. 
The  least  we  can  do  Is  provide  regular 
shuttle  mail  service. 

House  Joint  Rbsolxjtiok  No.  14 

Relating  to  the  mall  service  at  St.  George 

Island 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  the  people  of  St.  George  Island 
are  forced  to  do  without  mail  service  for 
months  at  a  time  other  than  an  occasional 
air  drop  of  first  class  mail;  and 

Whereas  this  lack  of  any  sort  of  regular 
mall  service  creates  an  Intolerable  sitiiatlon 
for  all  persons  living  on  St.  George  Island; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  St.  George  Island 
have,  with  their  own  donated  labor,  con- 
structed an  air  strip  which  has  the  capacity 
to  accommodate  twin-engine  aircraft;  be  It 

Resolved,  By  the  Alaska  State  Legislature 
that  the  United  States  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  respectfully  requested  to  institute 
regular  shuttle  mall  service  from  St.  Paul 
Island  to  St.  George  Island  or  from  any  other 
point  that  may  be  appropriate. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Wlnton 
E.  Blount,  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States;  and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens 
and  the  Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Sena- 
tors, and  to  the  Honorable  Nick  Beglch,  UB. 
Representative,  members  of  the  Ala^a  dele- 
gation In  Congress. 


April  7,  1971 
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HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  proud 
to  have  in  Canton  last  week  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  150  th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Greece  a  distin- 
guished former  general  of  the  Greek 
Army,  now  a  resident  of  the  United 
States,  Hon.  Orestis  E.  Vidalis. 

His  remarks  to  those  assembled  at  St. 
Haralambos  Church  were  an  inspiring 
review  of  the  history  of  independence  in 
Greece  and  a  statement  of  hope  that 
freedom  will  again  be  restored  in  that 
ancient  land.  I  include  the  speech  witli 
my  remarks  as  follows: 

The  Hellenic  National  Personaltty 
(By  Orestis  E.  Vldalls) 
We  gathered  here  today   to  celebrate  the 
160th  anniversary  of   the    national   rebirth 
of  Greece. 

Tour  participation  in  this  historic  cele- 
bration Is  a  demonstration  of  your  earnest 
longing  to  pay  tribute  to  the  land  of  oxir 
great  ancestors. 

I  feel  honored  and  moved  for  the  Invita- 
tion you  extended  to  my  family  and  to  myself 
»  join  you  in  this  unique  opportunity  for 
reflection  and  meditation. 

The  160th  anniversary  of  the  nation's  re- 
birth is  more  than  an  occasion  for  festivity. 
It  is  a  historic  landmark.  The  living  genera- 
tions have  a  duty  to  pause  at  these  land- 
marks and  think. 

Today  we,  the  Greeks,  all  over  the  world, 
have  a  double  duty  to  perform.  First  we  are 
called  upon  to  honor  the  memory  of  our  fore- 
fathers who  In  1821  offered  the  nation  tlie 
continuity  of  Its  historical  course.  Secondly, 
we  must  attempt  to  rise  above  tempKjrary 
short-range  considerations  and  Identify  the 
long-lasting  values  and  the  major  weak- 
nesses which  have  In  these  150  years  and 
can  In  the  future  affect  the  destiny  of  tlie 
nation. 

Nations  throughout  the  world  are  striving 
to  develop  an  "Image"  which  will  Identify 
them  In  the  International  environment. 

Modem  Greece  is  the  fortunate  bearer  of 
a  great  name  and  of  a  unique  "Imaige"  de- 
veloped long  ago. 

■nils  "Image",  this  "Identity",  this  "per- 
sonaUty"  of  the  Greek  Nation  is  the  funda- 
mental bond  that  connects  the  past  with  the 
present  and  will  assist  Greece  In  carrying  the 
message  of  Hellenism  deep  into  the  future. 

This  Image  was  created  500  years  before 
Christ.  In  a  little  town  on  the  far  western 
border  of  the  then  settled  and  civilized 
world,  a  strange  new  power  was  at  work. 
Something  had  awakened  In  the  minds  and 
spirits  of  the  men  there.  Something  was  to 
Impress  the  world  so  deeply  that  the  slow 
passage  of  the  long  period  of  time  would  be 
powerless  to  wear  away  Its  Infiuence.  A  new 
civilization  had  arisen  In  Athens,  unlike  all 
that  had  gone  before. 

Civilizations  of  the  ancent  Orient  were 
dominated  by  the  denial  of  mind  and  by  the 
subjection  of  the  Individual  to  the  powerful 
group.  Thler  poUtlcal  regime  was  the  reign 
of  force. 

Hellenism  laid  the  fo\mdatlons  of  new 
Weals.  It  discovered  truth  and  virtue,  it 
glorified  the  mind.  It  preached  high  regard 
tot  the  dignity  tmd  value  of  man.  It  con- 
ceived freedom  as  an  end.  Freedom,  In  ac- 
"ionlMice  with  the  Greek  definition.  Is  op- 
posed to  both  blind  obedience  and  anarchy. 
Hellenism   combined   these   new    Ideals    to- 
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gether  and  discovered  democracy,  which  was 
offered  to  man  as  a  supreme  goal.  Hellenism 
rendered  man  free"  from  despotism  as  an 
internal  order. 

These  Ideals  constitute  the  substance  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Hellenic  National  "Person- 
ality. "  This  Is  the  "image"  we  inherited  from 
our  ancestors. 

This  "personality"  has  Illuminated  genera- 
tions of  Hellenes  and  led  them  to  unique 
achievements  of  the  mind. 

This  "Image"  illuminated  again  the  course 
of  Greece  towards  the  rebirth  of  the  nation 
lnl821. 

For  400  years  of  oppression,  the  captive 
people  had  felt  with  the  sensitivity  of  their 
Hellenic  souls  the  infinite  greatness  of  their 
cause.  How  clearly  the  poet  describes  the  im- 
pact of  the  Hellenic  heritage  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  enslaved  people: 

"I  hear  within  my  being,  deep 
Those  thrice-great,  mighty 
Fathers  of  Hellas 
They  spoke  alone — those  dreadful 

moments 
The  inunortals" 

Under  the  Infiuence  of  this  heritage  three 
basic  elements  cooperated,  struggled  and  won 
in  1821. 

First;  the  spiritual  efforts  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  InteUectuals  of  the  Nation,  who 
helped  keep  alive  In  the  Hellenes  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  obligation  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Nation's  freedom  and  sovereignty. 
Second;  The  contribution  of  Phllhellenes 
who  believed  In  "Hellas"  as  a  "Spiritual 
necessity"  of  mankind.  They  sacrificed  com- 
forts, wealth,  and  even  their  lives  in  order 
to  restore  Greece  In  a  free  and  Hellenic 
environment. 

Third:  The  determination  of  the  simple 
people,  who  dared  and  won,  with  no  means, 
no  organized  hierarchy,  without  £isslstance. 
and  with  an  unfriendly  Europe.  The  Greek 
Revolution  was  primarily  the  result  of  moral 
causes  which  enlarge  the  nation's  intel- 
ligence and  awaken  Its  feelings.  The  simple 
Greek  felt  he  was  prepared  to  climb  the 
rugged  paths  of  virtue  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  enslaved  Hellenes  naively  believed 
that  European  Monarchs  could  see  more 
clearly  their  just  cause  which  was  as  great 
as  the  history  of  Hellas.  They  were  deeply 
disappointed  when  the  then  great  powers 
pronounced  statements  like  these :  "We  shall 
Ignore  every  change  that  Is  made  by  force 
of  arms  In  the  interior  state  of  the  Nation", 
were  the  words  of  three  Monarchs;  the  Czar, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Prussia.  "The  Greeks  could  not  have  found 
a  worse  moment  to  revolt",  wrote  Richelieu. 
"It  is  a  deadly  poison  which  endangers  the 
body  of  society  in  its  most  sensitive  areas," 
pronounced  Metternlch.  Even  Pope  Plus  the 
VII,  stopped  at  Ancona,  the  Greek  "ambas- 
sadors" who  were  dispatched  to  deliver  a 
message  to  the  assembled  monarchs  of  Eu- 
rope in  Verona.  He  was  fearing  for  his  own 
safety  which  he  believed  was  threatened  by 
the  Hellenic  Movement. 

Despite  all  adversities  and  despite  their 
frustration  from  an  unfriendly  attitude  in 
Europe,  during  the  last  days  of  March  1821, 
Bishop  Germanos,  Incamsttng  the  will  of  the 
captive  Nation,  raised  the  flag  of  the  revolu- 
tion, that  bore  the  Cross  and  the  symbol 
'Freedom  or  Death." 

"Freedom  or  Death",  the  oath  of  the  en- 
slaved, are  two  symbolic  words  which  opened 
his  soul  to  a  message,  sent  from  the  depths 
of  time  by  his  ancestors,  that  "Greece  en- 
slaved, under  any  form,  is  not  Greece". 

This  message  to  the  Hellenes,  is  the  con- 
tribution of  the  uprising  of  iSil  to  the  ne- 
constltutlon  of  the  "image"  of  the  Hellenic 
Nation. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  gone  by 
since  those  days  of  March,  182 1.  One  nundred 
and  fifty  ybars  of  privation,  adventures, 
sacrifices,  but  great  achievements.  Wars,  de- 
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struction  and  famines  strengthened  instead 
of  weakened  the  souls  of  a  people  dedicated 
to  nationhood,  religion  and  family. 

Greece  had  to  fight  a  series  of  wars,  very 
costly  In  blood,  in  the  coiirse  of  which  the 
country  acquired  the  territorial  and  popu- 
lation basis  Indispensable  for  her  transfor- 
mation Into  a  viable  modem  state.  The  tre- 
mendous release  of  popular  energy  in  the 
half  century  between  1897  marking  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  phase  of  Ottoman  decolo- 
nization and  1950  closing  the  period  of  World 
War  U  can  only  be  understood  as  a  modem 
epic. 

Greece  was  a  nation  in  arms  for  decades 
on  end. 

Diu-Ing  these  decades  the  people  of  modern 
Greece  re^ectful  of  their  heritage  have  al- 
ways supported  the  side  of  freedom,  in  all 
major  world  confrontations. 

Despite  the  collective  devotion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece  to  the  task  of  transforming  the 
little  territory  that  was  Greece  in  1821  into 
a  self-suflVolent  nation,  modern  Hellenes, 
through  hard  Individual  efforts  achieved 
throughout  the  world  great  recognition  and 
respect,  as  scientists,  artists,  businessmen, 
architects,  sailors,  etc. 

During  this  century  we  have  also  witnessed 
the  successful  story  of  the  Greek  immigrant 
In  this  In^ressive,  sometimes  frightening  but 
prosperous  vastness  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  Immigrants,  practically  illiterate, 
penniless,  simple  villagers  brought  to  Amer- 
ica no  institutions  except  those  of  religion 
and  family  and  an  instinctive  and  powerful 
pride  m  their  glorious  heritage. 

With  these  intangible  tools  and  a  deter- 
mination to  succeed,  they  struggled  in  the 
face  of  many  obstacles  and  they  presented 
the  country  of  their  adoption  with  new  gen- 
erations of  extremely  successful  citizens  in 
practically  every  field  of  endeavor. 

They  became  loyal  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, but  they  also  wanted  to  preserve  the 
Hellenic  tradition  In  the  United  States.  To 
them,  this  was  more  than  natural  since  they 
observed  the  closest  relationship  that  exists 
between  Hellenism  and  Americanism.  They 
thus  introduced  great  Institutions  like  the 
Greek-Orthodox  Church,  The  A.H.EJ».A..  etc. 

The  Greeks  in  this  country  fully  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  constructively  con- 
tribute In  this  free  and  highly  competitive 
society. 

Their  presence  and  their  efforts  In  this 
country  constitute  a  perpetual  bond  not  only 
between  the  two  cultures  but  also  between 
the  people  of  the  two  countries. 

The  table  of  achievements  of  modern 
Greece  Is  endless.  The  successful  story  of 
modern  Greece,  has  been  clouded  by  one 
major  national  weakness  from  which  we  have 
badly  suffered  during  these  150  years  of  our 
modern  life  as  a  nation.  This  agonizing 
weakness,  stems  from  the  fact,  that  some  of 
the  modem  Greeks  have  failed  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  Hellenism.  They  have  not 
properly  conceived  the  "personality"  of  our 
Nation  and  have  demonstrated  a  lack  of  trust 
in  the  p>eople  of  Greece.  For  a  Greek,  lack  of 
faith  In  the  people  of  Greece  Is  contrary  to 
our  heritage. 

As  a  result,  during  the  20th  century  we 
have  witnessed  twenty-two  times  the  inter- 
vention of  force  in  the  political  process.  This 
practice  resulted  In  several  dictatorships,  a 
disastrous  civil  war.  and  the  most  damaging 
drawback  of  our  National  life,  i.e.,  the  per- 
petuation of  the  political  Irresponsibility  of 
the  people  of  Greece." 

Experiments  of  governtng  by  force  without 
the  consent  of  the  people  have  as  a  rule  led 
to  easy  and  Immediate  solutions  of  some 
short  range  problems  as  Is  the  enforcement 
of  law  and  order.  They  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  failed  to  create  conditions  of  long-term 
stability  and  continuity  In  the  political  life 
of  the  country.  Each  new  regime  of  rule  by 
force  has  Justified  Its  presence  by  claiming 
that  the  people  of  Greece  are  "Immature". 
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These  regimes  failed  to  understand  dbat  ma- 
turity Is  developed  by  trial  and  errcr  and  it 
la  always  the  end  result  of  tbe  extrclse  of 
responsible  freedom  In  a  democratically 
organized  society.  They  also  failed  to  realize 
that  the  people  ot  Greece  have  been  exposed 
to  all  alternatives  from  the  extreme  right  to 
the  extreme  left  of  the  political  sjiectrum. 
Modem  Oreelu  have,  therefore,  gained  an 
experience  and  maturity  very  fewi  people 
around  the  world  can  claim  today. 

Tills  Is  the  past — A  glorious  heritage,  a 
miraculous  rebirth,  a  continuous  ^nd  epic 
struggle  against  all  outside  elemeats  that 
have  threatened  the  Nation,  but  a^  inade- 
quacy  to  meet  the  responses  from  viflthln. 

The  past  as  the  present  are  beyond  oin: 
control.  The  future,  however,  depfnda  on 
what  we  do  today. 

Any  Oreeic  has  the  right  to  ask  himself 
today  this  question:  "What  are  the  ^terna- 
tlve  courses  of  action  for  Oreece  In  the 
future?" 

Obviously,  there  are  three  courses  avail- 
able. 

First,  the  continuation  of  the  practice  of 
the  last  150  years  with  short  i>eilods  of 
democratic  experience  followed  by  frequent 
Interference  of  rule  by  force,  with  it  least 
one  dictatorship  In  every  generatloit. 

Second,  a  permanent  dlctatorslilp  which, 
according  to  Plato,  Is  the  Internsjl  order 
where  "Free  men  as  weU  as  masteis  are  a 
few,  but  the  people  speaUng  generally  and 
the  best  of  them  are  miserably  degraded  and 
enslaved". 

Third,  the  creation  and  malntenuice  of 
conditions  that  will  allow  the  people  of 
Oreece  to  become  once  and  for  all  the  only 
sovereign  authority  responsible  lor  the 
future  of  Oreece. 

The  selection  among  these  threii  alter- 
natives Is  not  a  political  problem.  If  is  the 
gravest  national  issue  of  our  time^,  and  I 
suggest  that  no  Oreek  is  entitled  toi  remain 
Indifferent  or  apathetic  In  front  of  th|s  Issue. 

Aware  of  my  responsibilities  tow^ds  the 
Nation  and  particularly  towards  our  ^ounger 
generation,  I  will  attempt  to  define  mfr  choice 
of  the  proper  alternative.  I  will  m  this  man- 
ner define  what  I  believe  Oreece  of  the  future 
should  be  in  a  world  environment  ithat  Is 
drastically  changing  every  day. 

In  our  era  where  technology  has  ellsiinated 
geographical  distances  and  has  increased  the 
interdependence  among  National  entitles, 
competition  for  survival  la  in  process.  The 
greater  the  Internal  coheslvene^s,  the 
stronger  and  better  iinderstood  the  i^ational 
objectives  and  the  more  concrete  a^d  sub- 
stantial contribution  of  each  Natlod^in  the 
struggle  of  man  for  a  better  anfl  more 
humane  future,  the  greater  Is  the  cmnce  of 
Us  siirvlval.  | 

In  this  world,  where  man  is  stll^  facing 
Totalitarianism  of  one  kind  or  anotUer,  in  a 
world  where  the  war  of  Ideas  endlessly  con- 
tinues, in  this  decisive  transitional  period  of 
humanity,  Oreece  should  remain  Heias  and 
offer  once  again  the  Ideals  of  Hellenism  to 
mankind.  i 

In  this  world  Oreece  Is  not  a  big  country 
today.  But  It  is  not  small  either,  since  none 
is  small  in  the  world  of  ideas.  I 

Ancient  Athens  was  a  small  town  wnen  her 
spirit  prevailed.  | 

Rome  conquered  Oreece  by  forte,  yet 
eventually  she  was  conquered  by  the  Greek 
spirit. 

The  enslaved  Greeks  of  1821  were  powerless 
to  face  the  massive  Ottoman  Emi4fe,  yet 
the  Oreek  spirit  led  them  to  resunject  the 
Nation. 

The  Greeks  were  few,  and  practically  alone, 
when  they  faced  Fascism  and  Naziscft. 

And  last  but  not  least,  the  Greek  people, 
exhausted  from  a  long  enemy  occupation 
during  World  War  II.  were  again  the  first 
to  check  communist  expansion  In  Europe  in 
1949  with  the  assistance  of  this  count)  y. 
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Bigness  as  a  measure  of  material  power  was 
never  an  element  in  Greek  life. 

Greatness  as  an  element  of  spiritual 
achievement  has  always  been  a  part  of  Hel- 
lenism. 

The  problem  of  modern  Greece  Is  to  regain 
Its  "National  personality",  maintain  it  at 
all  costs  and  improve  it.  This  will  occur  only 
if  all,  Greeks  and  friends  of  Oreece  alike,  de- 
cide to  respect  the  Greek  people  as  the  only 
responsible  sovereign  authority  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  destiny  of  Greece. 

This  will  occur  only  if  the  Greeks,  who 
imitate  prototypes  foreign  to  Hellenism,  real- 
ize that  this  attitude  is  a  tragic  over -sim- 
plification In  the  process  of  solving  very 
complex  problems,  connected  with  our  race. 
And  while  copying  others  does  not  solve  our 
long-range  problems,  it  does  serve  as  an 
argument  of  those  who  maintain  that  there 
Is  no  continuity  in  Hellenism. 

If  there  was  a  need  to  learn  from  lessons 
of  other  nations,  I  suggest  we  coiild  follow  the 
examples  of  great  soldiers  of  the  Western 
World  In  our  century  who  above  all  respected 
the  people  of  their  countries.  These  great 
leaders  felt  throughout  their  public  lives  that 
they  had  one  obligation  to  Inspire  confidence 
not  In  themselves  but  In  the  people  of  their 
nations. 

We,  the  Greeks,  certainly  cannot  survive 
relying  on  the  achievements  of  our  ancestors 
while  disregarding  the  "unique  Hellenic 
Ideals"  created  by  them. 

The  Great  Challenge  of  modern  Greece  is 
to  transform  the  Hellenic  Ideals  Into  reality. 

Then,  Greece  will  recover  Its  own  "person- 
ality" and  vrUl  be  able  to  fulfill  the  mission 
of  Hellenism. 

Then  the  "image"  of  this  democratic  so- 
ciety will  reflect  itself  beyond  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, beyond  deserts  and  seas. 

Then  Greece  will  decisively  accomplish  her 
mission  In  the  world  today.  This  will  be  a 
tremendous  contribution  In  the  efforts  of  our 
Free  World. 

It  is  this  Oreece  of  the  future  that  all 
mankind  respects. 

It  is  this  Greece  that  you  should  feel  proud 
of,  as  bearers  of  the  same  Ideals  and  tradi- 
tions m  another  land. 

It  Is  this  Greece  we  should  all  Insist  on 
and  strive  to  re-create. 

It  is  this  Greece  we  should  entrust  to  our 
younger  generations. 

It  is  this  Greece  that  the  warriors  of  1821 
had  visualized. 

And  It  Is  this  Oreece  they  had  In  mind, 
when  they  wrote  on  our  first  flag  "Freedom 
or  Death". 


HEAVEN  AT  HAMPSHIRE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAs&ACHusirrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  short 
time  of  Its  existence,  Hampshire  College 
has  already  attracted  national  attention 
as  a  resut  of  its  daring  and  imaginative 
approach  to  the  challenges  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Though  it  has  been  opened  for 
only  7  months,  its  wide-ranged  student 
body,  dedicated  faculty,  and  iimovative 
courses  have  drawn  eight  applicants  for 
every  one  available  admissions  slot.  It  is 
destined  to  become,  I  am  sure,  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  educational  institutions 
in  the  country. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  part  in 
the  establishment  of  Hampshire  College, 
which  is  located  in  the  First  District  of 
Massachusetts.  The  April  5th  Issue  of 
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Time  magazine  contains  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle on  the  college's  aims  and  achieve- 
ments and  I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to 
insert  it  into  the  Record. 

Heaven  at  Habipshire 

The  U.S.  has  a  rich  tradition  of  experimen- 
tal colleges  that  start  with  high  ideals  but 
Eoon  drift  into  dogmatism,  anarchy  or  ex- 
tinction. Massachusetts'  seven-month-old 
Hampshire  College  hopes  to  be  different 
Created  by  the  academic  establishment 
which  vows  to  make  It  work,  the  school  is 
thriving  as  a  model  of  well-planned  radical- 
ism. 

Founded  by  its  weU-known  neighbors 
(Amherst,  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) ,  Hampshire  U  their 
testing  ground  and  showcase  for  lively  Ideas 
To  revamp  admission  standards,  the  college 
does  not  require  high  school  diplomas.  Of 
this  year's  first  268  students,  42  had  top  Col- 
lege Board  scores  of  between  700  and  800,  but 
another  28  got  in  with  low  scores  of  300  to 
500.  Hampshire  Invites  applicants  to  submit 
"anything  that  can  tell  us  something  about 
yourself."  Last  year  It  received  himdreds  of 
oddities  ranging  from  homemade  rugs  to 
loaves  of  bread.  The  winners  were  chosen, 
says  Admissions  Director  Van  Halsey,  partly 
for  such  personal  qualities  as  "a  tolerance 
for  ambiguity,  a  lot  of  self-confidence,  and 
some  self-direction." 

SELF-TEACHING 

Once  accepted,  Hampshire  students  can 
take  a  year  off  before  entering  college.  But 
the  campiis,  atop  a  high  meadow  overlooking 
the  Coimectlcut  River  valley,  is  hard  to  stay 
away  from.  The  one  dorm  constructed  so  far 
Is  coed  and  co-genus:  pets  are  permitted. 
Hiking  trips  substitute  for  Intercollegiate 
athletics.  The  college  Inaugural  convocation 
Included  a  klte-fiylng  festival — and  a  recent 
brochure  sp)oofs  the  lack  of  campus  history 
by  putting  photographs  of  the  event  In  Vlc- 
torlan-style  frames.  Students  are  not  labeled 
freshmen,  sophomores.  Juniors  or  senior.  In- 
stead, they  can  spend  as  long  as  five  years 
taking  courses  In  three  "divisions" — the  first 
stressing  techniques  of  advanced  learning, 
the  second  concentrating  on  one  or  more 
disciplines,  the  third  consisting  of  an  In- 
de{>endent  study  project.  The  only  reqmre- 
ments  are  one  term  in  "human  development,' 
ranging  from  sexual  roles  to  the  /  Ching,  plus 
another  In  "language  and  communication," 
a  rubric  for  topics  from  grammar  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  "extraterrestrial  intelligence." 

Seeking  new  ways  to  goad  restless  students, 
Hampshire  is  brimful  of  "relevant"  Inter- 
disciplinary studies.  One  environmental 
course,  for  example,  pulls  together  the  geog- 
raphy of  Motint  Washington,  the  works  of 
Thoreau,  the  migration  of  the  Mormons,  and 
computerized  mathematical  simulations  of 
ecological  systems.  Hamftshlre  has  also  been 
a  pioneer  In  letting  students  work  on  their 
own  for  a  month  in  midwinter.  This  year 
one  girl  simulated  blindness  for  two  weeks  in 
a  self -designed  psychology  experiment;  Holly 
Lyman,  daughter  of  Stanford  University 
President  Richard  Lyman,  taught  herself  to 
weave. 

Such  freedom  Is  alloyed  with  year-end  ex- 
aminations that  are  graded  "distinction." 
"pass"  or  "fall."  Those  who  flunk  can  design 
their  own  remedial  program  and  try  again, 
but  Hampshire  Intends  to  expel  studenu  who 
fall  to  make  academic  progress.  Says  Sociol- 
ogy Professor  Robert  von  der  Lippe :  "By  put- 
ting a  lot  of  responsibility  on  students  to 
learn  by  themselves,  we  admittedly  raise 
their  anxiety,  but  that's  the  Idea.  If  you  can 
learn  to  be  your  own  teacher,  then  when  col- 
lege ends  the  process  of  education  can  con- 
tinue." To  forestall  osslflcatlon  among  the 
young  faculty  (average  age:  32),  professors 
have  no  tenure — only  three-  to  flve-year  con- 
tracts. 
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BUTT  AND  REVESENCE 

Hampshire  Is  run  by  President  Franklin 
pstterson,  54,  a  soft-spoken,  firm-willed  for- 
mer director  of  Tufts  University's  Center  for 
Qtiaenshlp  and  Public  Affairs.  Appointed 
four  years  before  the  first  students  arrived, 
Patterson  had  ample  time  to  cull  50  faculty 
niembers  from  nearly  1,000  applicants  and 
dedde  how  to  spend  a  $6,000,000  start-up 
gift  from  Harold  F.  Johnson,  a  publlclty-shy 
New  Tork  lawyer  and  Amherst  alumnus. 

Patterson  expects  Hampshire's  "hospitality 
to  contemporary  life"  to  be  tempered  by  two 
"ageless  virtues:  duty  and  reverence."  The 
college  catalogue  warns  that  academic  life 
must  be  "hierarchical."  Students  are  not  al- 
lowed to  abolish  Hampshire's  year-eml  ex- 
uns,  have  no  power  over  faculty  appoint- 
ments, do  not  sit  on  the  board  of  trustees. 
A  major  continuing  problem  Is  money. 
£[ampshlre  Is  still  scrambling  for  $22.5  mil- 
lion to  teach  and  house  the  new  classes  that 
will  enter  each  year  until  enrollment  reaches 
1,500.  With  the  cost  of  a  year  at  Hampshire 
due  to  hit  $4,300  next  fall,  students  have  al- 
ready accused  Patterson  of  miming  a  rich 
man's  college. 

Elite  or  not,  Hampshire  seems  to  be  turn- 
ing its  students  on.  "Last  night  I  got  high 
Just  writing  a  proposal  for  Independent 
rtudy  In  biology,"  says  Jeff  Maguire,  a  stu- 
dent from  Old  Greenwich,  Conn.  With  eight 
applicants  for  every  place,  Hampshire  has  al- 
ready become  one  ol  the  hardest  colleges  *n 
the  U.S.  to  get  Into. 


LIEUTENANT  CALLEY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day in  the  Sunday  Times  In  the  city  of 
Scranton,  a  seasoned  reporter  addressed 
an  open  letter  to  me  concerning  the  case 
of  Lieutenant  Galley  and  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. This  is  a  man  whose  writings  are 
well  respected  by  the  people  of  our  com- 
munity and  by  his  own  colleagues  in  the 
newspaper  profession.  His  column  is,  in- 
deed, most  moving. 

I  Insert  that  letter  here  in  the  Record 
so  that  each  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Joseph  X. 
Plannery's  thoughts.  I  assm-e  you  the 
time  in  doing  so  will  be  well  spent. 

The  letter  follows: 
Congressman    Joseph    M.    McDade, 
Howe  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Joe;  I'm  taking  the  liberty  of  writ- 
ing to  you  and  publishing  the  letter  at  the 
same  time  because  I'm  dealing  with  an  Issue 
of  great  importance— the  fate  of  Lt.  William 
Galley,  Jr. 

I  have  often  dealt  wdth  you  as  a  newsman 
talking  to  a  public  official,  but  now  I'm  writ- 
ing to  you  as  one  of  your  constituents  in  the 
10th  Congressional  District.  And  my  purpose 
Is  to  implore  you  to  get  involved  in  the 
Galley  case. 

Now  I  realize  that  it's  easy  for  people  to 
spout  off  about  a  "lousy  verdict"  after  they 
Ignored  most  of  the  evidence  presented  dur- 
ing a  trial  of  more  than  four  months.  I  for 
one  believe  that  the  trial  was  a  sincere  at- 
tempt to  get  at  the  truth  of  what  actually 
nsppened  at  My  Lai,  South  Vietnam,  on 
"arch  16,  1968. 

But  what  upsets  me  Is  the  concentration 
on  the  "what"  Instead  of  the  "why"  of  My  Lai. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear  at  the  outset: 
I'm  unhappy  with  the  CaUey  verdict  not 
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because  I  think  It  Is  not  supported  by  the 
facts  In  the  case  but  rather  because  It  is 
grossly  unfair  to  try  to  solve  our  national 
conscience  by  pinning  all  of  our  sins  on  one 
scapegoat.  It  Is  explained  in  the  Bible  how  a 
single  goat  was  once  singled  out  for  such  a 
ceremony  and  was  made  to  carry  off  the  sins 
of  an  entire  tribe  Into  the  barren  wilder- 
ness— and  eventually  to  his  death. 

So  we  convict  a  27-year-old  cfHcer  for 
sla3rlng  22  Vietnamese  civilians.  Yet  The  New 
Tork  Times  reported  just  last  Sunday  that 
150,000  South  Vietnamese  civilians  have 
been  killed  by  American  troops  and  bombs  or 
by  Vietnamese  troops  using  American  weap- 
ons during  the  past  six  years. 

This  horrible  figure,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  all  charges  against  MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel 
W.  Koster,  the  'divisional  commander  of 
troops  at  My  Lai,  have  been  dropped  makes 
Galley  look  an  awful  lot  like  the  Biblical 
goat  being  banished  to  the  wilderness  of  an 
Army  stockade  for  the  bsdance  of  his  life. 

I  can't  for  a  moment  condone  what  was 
done  at  My  Lai.  Some  pictures  I  have  seen 
of  bodies  In  ditches,  dead  tots  along  the 
roadways,  terrified  mothers  clutching  their 
children  and  other  such  things  have  tied 
knots  in  my  stomach.  I  think  of  my  family 
and  your  family  living  In  such  comfortable 
surroundings  while  nameless  families  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  slain  so  wan- 
tonly. 

But  let's  not  conclude  that  In  our  years  of 
warfare  in  Vietnam  the  only  bad  thing  we 
did  occurred  at  My  Lai  and  the  only  bad 
soldiers  were  Calley  and  a  few  of  his  as- 
sociates. I  read  somewhere  recently  that  an 
average  of  68  civilians  a  day  are  being  killed 
by  friendly  forces — mainly  through  bomb- 
ings and  shelUngs  of  areas  suspected  of  har- 
boring the  enemy  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  lofty  reason  we  have  for  fighting  the 
war — saving  a  part  ol  the  world  from  com- 
munism— sounds  nice  here  at  home  because 
most  of  the  horrors  of  war  are  filtered  out 
when  they  are  converted  from  the  actual 
event  to  words  describing  the  event.  But 
what  worse  fate  could  have  come  to  the 
residents  of  My  Lai  If  they  had  fallen  totally 
under  communism?  Could  they  possibly 
have  suffered  less? 

What  we  must  do  is  to  quicken  the  pace 
of  our  departure  from  South  Vietnam.  If 
the  people  of  that  country  have  the  will 
to  fight  communism,  let  them  do  It.  If  they 
don't,  then  we  are  In  a  war  that  could  never 
be  won  in  any  case.  In  either  case,  let's 
stop  killing  them  In  the  name  of  a  noble 
cause  that  may  mean  more  to  us  than  It 
does  to  them. 

As  a  congressman,  I  implore  you  to  in- 
troduce or  back  any  resolution  in  the  House 
that  would  ask  President  Nixon  to  set  aside 
the  Calley  conviction.  I  ask  this  while  know- 
ing that  he  is  probably  technically  guilty  of 
every  offense.  But  every  one  of  us  share  a 
tiny  bit  of  his  guilt  and  he  cannot  carry 
off  that  many  sins  Into  the  wilderness. 

And  finally  I  ask  you,  as  my  congressman, 
to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  speed  up 
our    departure    from    Vietnam.    America    Is 
sick  of  the  whole  business. 
Regards, 

Joseph  X.  Flanneby. 


HOUSING    FOR    THE    ELDERLY 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
guest  editorial  in  the  Davenport  Times - 
Democrat  on  Saturday,  April  3,  points 
to  one  of  the  problems  facing  our  elder 
citizens. 
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Mrs.  Herbert  Neumann  of  Davenport 
works  with  our  senior  citizens.  She  knows 
their  concerns.  Housing  is  one  that  ranks 
high  on  the  list.  This  is  why  it  is  my 
own  belief  that  funds  for  low  rent  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  should  be  released 
soon. 

Mrs.  Neumann's  thoughts  are  worth 
sharing  with  all  House  Members. 

The  article  follows: 

Housing  foh  the  Eldeblt 
(By  Mrs.  Herbert  O.  Neumann) 

A  letter  to  me  from  a  group  of  aged  citi- 
zens has  prompted  this  plea  to  the  people  of 
our  community:  Help  to  provide  good  low- 
cost  housing  for  our  elderly  citizens  now. 

The  service  of  delivering  hot  meals  to 
older  folk  throughout  this  community  has 
opened  doors  for  some  of  us  Into  some  nice 
homes — but  also  to  many  dreary  quarters.  It 
has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  crying  needs  of 
those  forced  to  live  in  the  substandard  hous- 
ing. 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  the  letter 
addressed  to  me  as  a  result  of  a  feature  arti- 
cle In  the  Times-Democrat  about  our  Meals 
on  Wheels  Program: 

"We,  several  of  the  Golden  Age  Bracket, 
are  very  Interested  in  the  article  about  Meals 
on  Wheels,  mainly  the  statement  about  the 
need  for  better  housing  for  the  elderly. 

"Oh,  how  we  wish  someone  would  really 
help  us.  We  are  writing  to  you  as  you  have 
had  first-hand  sight  of  the  places  available 
for  Social  Security  people  .  .  . 

"Many  of  us  have  no  relatives  and  want  to 
manage  on  our  own  and  not  depend  on 
others.  Some  said  there  was  no  parking  area, 
but  most  folks  on  social  security  can't  afford 
cars. 

"We  are  not  finding  fault  with  Social 
Security.  That  Is  a  Godsend  to  us.  Another 
would  be  homes  which  would  not  take  most 
of  the  check  for  rent. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  a  large  building  would 
not  only  help  us  but  our  city.  One  roof  could 
protect  many,  be  a  home  with  comfort  and 
companionship  and  yet  each  have  their  own 
apartment,  instead  of  dives  they  can  afford 
to  rent. 

"Davenport  Is  our  home  town  and  we  want 
to  live  In  the  downtown  area.  We  will  be 
out  in  nursing  homes  soon  enough. 

"A  Golden  Age  Group." 

Most  concerned  citizens  ate  aware  that 
there  Is  a  great  need  for  low-cost  housing 
for  these  people.  They  realize  our  community 
has  dragged  its  feet  In  doing  something  about 
Ibis  situation.  Many  people  of  Davenport  are 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  about  6,000  older 
persons  live  In  and  near  the  downtown  area 
and  pay  high  rent  for  housing  In  this  area. 

During  the  winter  sub-zero  weather  one 
meal  recipient  wore  his  overcoat  and  boots 
because  his  apartment  was  so  cold;  another 
had  the  burners  lit  on  his  gas  stove,  which 
could  be  very  hazardous.  One  woman  with 
poor  heaUh  is  living  at  the  top  ol  two  flights 
of  narrow,  dark,  steep  stairs.  One  man 
refused  a  small  portable  TV,  saying  It  would 
be  stolen  as  soon  as  he  left  his  apartment. 
Do  we  really  want  our  older  people  to  live 
like  this? 

Some  of  these  people  have  tried  to  bring 
their  need  before  the  public,  especially  those 
involved  in  the  "housing  business,"  and  have 
been  "tuned  out."  Many  oldsters  receiving 
Social  Security,  Old  Age  Assistance  or  wel- 
fare fear  it  will  be  taken  from  them  If  they 
complain  or  ask  for  bef..er  places  to  live  in. 
Others  are  just  too  old,  tired  or  discouraged 
to  care. 

Some  neighborhood  groups  are  trying  hard 
to  improve  their  own  situations.  A  reorga- 
nized Committee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Re- 
newal lo  again  reorganizing  to  see  what  can 
be  done  to  obtain  financial  assistance  In 
obtaining  this  type  of  housing. 

It  will  not  solve  the  problem  to  question 
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why   our    city    officials    did    not    act 
sooner,  or  wby  developers  and 
noc   felt   concerned   enough    to  meet 
noeds.  It's  time  for  cltlzen<  who  care 
to  get  Involved,  to  urge  thoee  we  have 
to  provide  housing  for  the  aged. 

I"or  years  I  have  traveled  about 
the  work  of  the  wcaien's  organlzatlor 
churcti.  urging  them  to  serve  God  by 
others.  Becoming  the  volunteer 
the  meal  service  program  two  years 
the  first  time  I  directly  served  othera 
community.  It  has  been  a  Joyful 
but  not  one  to  quiet  one's  con." 
need  of  the  aged  for  good  nutrlt.on 
portatlon,  housing,   new  interests 
are  great.  "Fney  are  precious  la  God 
Let'»  make  their  latter  years  their 
full  of  worry   about  what   tomorrow 
bring. 
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much         "I  have  every  confidence  tbat  you  can  be- 
real  t^rs  had     come   a  competitive   yard.   And  I   want   to 
these     assure  you  that  you'll  have  my  support  and 
imough     the  support  of  all  the  people  In  my  Head- 
elected     quarters  in  moving  in  that  direction,"  Ad- 
miral Sonensheln  added. 
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prC^Otlng  MODERNIZATION  PROGRAM  FOR  PORTSMOUTH 

Admiral  Sonensheln  stated  that  Ports- 
mouth will  be  Included  In  the  Shipyard  Mod- 
ernization Program.  "We  plan  to  engage  an 
engineering  firm  to  assist  in  developing  a 
shipyard  modernization  program  comparable 
to  that  developed  for  all  the  other  shipyards. 
We  expect  to  have  this  underway  in  very 
short  order.  It  is  our  hope  to  fold  Ports- 
mouth into  the  Shipyard  Modernization  Pro- 
gram in  a  timely  manner  so  Portsmouth  can 
keep  pace  with  tlie  other  yards."  He  stressed, 
however,  that  realization  of  these  plans 
would  depend  upon  the  availability  of  funds 
and  Congressional  approval  of  such  projects. 

PORTSMOUTH— A  PARTNER  Il4  OUR       pobtsmowth  accomplishments  sincr  istt4 
NAVAL  SHIPYARD  COMPLIX  ^e  pointed  out  that  this  Shipyard,  since 

1964,  has  Improved  its  ability  to  estimate 
the  actual  cost  of  work.  "You  have  made  a 
major  Improvement  in  estimating  the  actual 
time  to  accomplish  overhauls  and  conver- 
sions. You  are  now  striking  very  close,  but 
stlU  the  need  for  Improvement  Is  very  clear. 

"The  Design  Division,  I'm  happy  to  see, 
has  made  a  major  reduction  in  the  mandays 
involved  in  the  SSBN643  as  compared  to  the 
609,  the  619  and  the  635.  In  fact,  these  re- 
ductions are  dramatic  and  reflect  true  cost 
savings  which  again  puts  this  Shipyard  in 
the  lead  for  the  Cost  Reduction  Progrsun. 

"The  Supply  Department  has  Improved  the 
availability  of  material  from  70  per  cent 
at  the  start  of  the  overhaul  in  1966  to  95 
per  cent  this  year.  The  sll  brazed  pipe  Joint 
deficiencies  rejection  rate  dropped  from  10 
per  cent  in  1964  to  less  than  2  per  cent 
in  1970.  That's  great — tremendous — and 
leads  the  parade,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  com- 
pared to  other  yards.  The  tJT  inspection 
surveillance  audit  deficiency  rate  dropped 
from  8  per  cent  In  1965  to  almost  zero  in 
1970.  Again,  a  sign  that  things  can  be  done 
when  people  want  to,  when  Uiey  apply  them- 
selves, when  they  are  weU  motivated  and 
well  led.  And  I  could  go  on  with  others 
here — In  hull  stnicture  welding,  the  percent- 
age of  rejection  dropped  down  to  less  than 
2  from  a  high  of  914 . 

"If  tliese  are  the  kinds  of  things  this  Ship- 
yard can  do,  I  am  much  encouraged — much 
encoiu-aged  for  the  future.  I  would  expect 
that  with  the  removal  of  the  threat  of 
closure,  that  you  should — your  people — the 
people  you  lead — should  have  higher  morale 
and  should  have  higher  productivity — and  I 
think  you  can  do  it.  Of  course  this  won't 
Just  happen  automatically — by  my  talking 
and  your  talking.  Every  man  and  woman  In 
this  Shipyard  will  have  to  pull  together,  un- 
der your  leadership,  to  acUeve  that. 

"Given  all  these  factors — the  elimination 
of  the  closure  order,  the  ability  to  relnstitute 
the  MILCON  planning  for  the  future,  the 
ability  to  assign  a  workload  here  on  the 
basis  of  a  continuing  capability — I  have 
every  confidence  that  you  can  become  a 
competitive  shipyard.  And  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  you'll  have  my  support  and  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  people  in  my  Headquarters 
in  moving  in  that  direction.  God-speed  to 
you  all,"  Admiral  Soneu&heln  concluded. 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATtVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sinde  No- 
vember 1964,  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard has  been  operating  under  a  cloud 
imposed  by  a  directive  issued  by  tii#  then 
Secretary  ot  Defense  McNamara  Order- 
ing the  yard  closed  hy  1974.  Pertonnel 
policies  have  been  keyed  to  planned 
phaseout  with  modernization  nonexist- 
ent and  ordinary  maintenance  of  plant 
equipment  drastically  curtailed.  Thus, 
for  7  years  the  yard  has  been  unable  to 
operate  at  optimum  effectiveness. 

Portsmouth  is  a  vital  link  in  oi^r  na- 
tional defense  posture  in  that  it  Is  in- 
extricably bovmd  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  nuclear  submarine  fleet.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact,  and  the  need  for  deten- 
tion of  Portsmouth's  expertise  now  and 
in  the  future,  the  President  on  March  24 
advised  that  "the  McNamara  order  clos- 
ing the  yard  in  1974  will  be  rescinded." 

The  salutory  effects  of  this  welcome 
announcement  are  taking  hold:  very 
rapidly  as  evidenced  by  the  follbwlng 
excerpt  from  the  Portsmouth  Per^cope, 
v.hich  offers  highlights  from  a  Recent 
visit  to  the  shipyard  by  Rear  Acjmiral 
Sonensheln,  commander  of  the  Naval 
Ships  Systems  Command.  | 

The  article  follows: 
Shift  ARD    With    A    Fdtdrx:     Pobtsuoxjth 

Again  Pullt  AccaKDRD  Miniwra  or  Natal 
Shiftaso  Complsz 

Portsmoutli  Naval  Shipyard  Is  once  I  again 
a  full  fledged  member  of  the  Naval  Sbtpyard 
family.  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  W4<lnes- 
day,  March  24,  rescinded  the  order  ta  close 
Portsmouth  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Tear  1974. 
The  Defense  Department  announced  the 
planned  closure  of  Portsmouth  Noveml>er  19, 
1964,  with  operations  to  be  gradually  reduced 
and  work  terminated  over  the  10  year  period. 

Rear  Admiral  Nathan  Sonensheln,  Com- 
mander, Naval  Ship  Systems  Comtnand. 
visited  Portsmouth  Monday,  March  39.  and 
expressed  his  pleasure  on  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  cancel  the  closure  order  when  he 
addressed  management  offldals  and  o|Dcials 
of  excltislvely  recognized  unions  In  the  Audi- 
torium. 

He  reviewed  this  Shipyard's  efforts  ovfcr  the 
past  seven  years  to  Improve  perfon^ance, 
citing  the  progress  Portsmouth  has  acl^leved 
In  certain  areeis  and  urged  everyone  t<  con- 
tinue to  strive  to  make  PNS  competltivi  i  with 
other  Naval  and  private  yards. 


EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
CmES  AND  STATES 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
4  I  went  before  the  House  to  comment 
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on  the  urgent  fiscal  crisis  facing  our 
State  and  local  governments  and  to  of- 
fer an  interim  proposal  for  meeting  that 
crisis  at  the  same  time  Congress  and  the 
administration  work  out  a  long-term  ap- 
proach. 

I  was  extremely  gratified  at  the  re- 
sponse. Several  of  my  colleagues  partic- 
ipated in  a  colloquy  to  further  develop 
the  proposal,  strong  editorial  support 
came  from  the  news  media,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  was  kind  enough  to 
offer  the  services  of  his  staff  in  drafting 
the  actual  legislation. 

Tlie  proposal  I  made  was  that  we  take 
the  administration's  general  revenue- 
sharing  formula,  double  the  proposed 
amount  to  provide  $10  billion  in  each  of 
the  next  2  fiscal  years,  put  the  program 
on  an  interest-free  loan  basis,  tmd  give 
the  cities  and  States  50  years  to  repay 
the  principal. 

As  I  view  it,  this  proposal  is  attrac- 
tive from  several  points  of  view.  First,  it 
meets  in  a  very  affirmative  way  the  im- 
mediate 8Lnd  serious  needs  of  our  cities 
and  States  on  an  affordable  basis.  Sec- 
ond, it  involves  relatively  httle  in  the  way 
of  a  Federal  investment,  since  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  absorbing  only  the  in- 
terest charges.  And  finally,  it  gives  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  the  oppor- 
timity  to  work  out  a  long-term  solution 
to  the  fiscal  problems  of  State  and  local 
governments  on  the  basis  of  a  2-year 
experience  under  this  program.  We 
would  be  able  to  see  how  a  revenue-shar- 
ing-type  program  would  work  and  how 
the  States  and  cities  would  set  their 
spending  priorities. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
based  on  the  general  revenue-sharing 
formula  but  it  has  several  innovations. 
I  have  strengthened  the  civil  rights  com- 
pliance provision  by  giving  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Department  of  Justice 
instead  of  to  the  Treasury.  And  the  bill 
includes  provision  for  a  periodic  audit  of 
the  program's  operations  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  that  23  of  my  colleagues 
have  cosi>onsored  this  legislation,  includ- 
ing 14  Members  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion. The  cosponsors  are  Congressman 
Robert  Nrx  of  Pennsylvania,  Congress- 
man Don  Edwards  of  California,  Con- 
gressman Robert  Dhinam  of  Massachu- 
setts, Congressman  Joshua  EttBERC  of 
Pennsylvania,  Congresswoman  Ella 
Gbasso  of  Connecticut,  Congressman 
Michael  Harrington  of  Massachusetts, 
Congressman  Ronald  Dellums  of  Cali- 
fornia, Congressman  Henry  Helstoski 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Congressman  James 
Abourezk  of  South  Dakota. 

The  New  York  cosponsors  are  Con- 
gressman Emanuel  Cq.ler,  the  head  of 
our  delegatlcHi  and  dean  of  the  House, 
Congressman  Hugh  Carey,  Congressman 
Seymour  Halpern,  Congressman  Joseph 
AoDABBO,  Congressman  Benjamin  Rosen- 
•rHAL,  Congressman  Thadeus  Dulski, 
Congressman  Bertram  Podell,  Congress- 
man Ogden  Reid,  Congressman  Jonathan 
Bingham,  Congresswoman  Shirley  Chis- 
HOLM.  Congresswoman  Bella  Abzug, 
Congressman  William  F.  Ryan,  Con- 
gressman Charles  Rawgel,  and  Con- 
gressman James  Scheuxr. 
I  present  for  inclusion  In  the  Recobd 
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the  text  of  the  Intergovemmental  Emer- 
gency Advance  Act  of  1971 : 
_jj  73g7_A  bin  to  amend  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  to  authorize  the  XJnited  Statee 
to  borrow  $20,000,000,000  to  make  Inter- 
governmental  advances   during   the   next 
two  fiscal  years  to  States  and  local  govem- 
njents,  and  for  other  purposee 
gt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
j(merica  in  Congress  assembled 

SHORT  TITLE 

SEC.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Intergovernmental  Emergency  Advance  Act 
of  1971". 

AITTHOEIZATION  OF  FZOERAL  BORROWING 

Sec.  201.  The  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"rjDIRAL  BORROWING  FOR  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
ADVANCES  TO  STATES  AND  tOCALITIES 

"Sic.  38.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  Issue  from  time  to  time 
obligations  of  the  United  Statee  the  proceeds 
of  which  shall  be  available  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  or  contmulng  intergovern- 
mental advances  as  provided  In  the  Inter- 
governmental Advance  Act  of  1971.  The  var- 
ious Issues  and  series  of  the  obligations  is- 
sued under  this  section  shall  be  In  such 
forms,  shall  be  offered  In  such  amounts,  and 
shall  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  Interest,  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treesury  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  aggregate  face  amount  of  obliga- 
tions outstanding  under  this  section  at  any 
time  shall  not  exceed  $20,000,000,000,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000,000  may  be 
Issued  before  July  1,  1972.  The  obligations 
laeued  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
the  limitations  Imposed  by  section  21  of  this 

Act." 

DEJlNliXONB 

Sec.  301.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
.V:t— 

(I)  except  where  otherwise  indicated,  the 
term  "fiscal  year"  means  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  Statee; 

(3)  the  term  "general  revenue"  mecms  gen- 
eral revenue  from  own  sources,  as  defined 
and  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  pro- 
vided that  In  the  case  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  it  shall  Include  the  Federal  pay- 
ment authorlised  under  section  2501  (a) ,  title 
47  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  (81 
StBt.  839); 

(8)  the  term  "Oovemor"  means  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  each  State  or  hla  dele- 
gate; 

(4)  the  term  "local  government"  means 
a  municipality .  cotmty,  or  township  (but 
does  not  Include  independent  school  dis- 
tricts or  special  districts)  as  such  terms 
are  defined  and  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census; 

(6)  the  term  "personal  Income"  means 
personal  income  as  defined  and  used  by  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce; 

{8 1  the  term  "population"  means  total 
resident  population  as  defined  and  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census; 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate; 

(8)  the  term  "Attorney  General"  means 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Statee 
or  his  delegate; 

(9)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States  and  the  DU- 
Wct  of  Columbia;  such  term  Includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  Statee; 

(10)  the  term  "Bureau  of  the  Census" 
means  the  Bureau  of  the  Censiis  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce; 

(II)  the  term  "units  of  government" 
means  all  units  of  local  government  (In- 
ciTiding   Independent    school    districts    and 
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special  districts)  as  suCh  terms  are  defined 
and  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census; 

(12)  the  term  "major  municlpeaty"  means 
a  municipality  with  a  population  of  2,500 
or  more  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census; 

( 18)  the  terra  "major  township"  means  any 
township — 

(A)  with  a  population  of  2,600  or  more 
as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, and 

(B)  the  employment  ratio  for  which  le  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  average  employ- 
ment ratio  of  all  major  municipalities  in 
such  State;  and 

(14)  the  term  "employment  ratio"  means 
a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the 
total  number  of  employees  of  any  major 
municipality  or  major  township  as  repwrted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  de- 
nominator of  which  Is  the  population  of  such 
governmental  unit. 

(b)  Where  appropriate,  the  definitions  In 
subsecrtlon  (a)  shall  be  based  on  the  latest 
published  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  on  the  Internal  revenue  laws 
In  effect,  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
A.ct.  The  data  used  in  applying  these  defl- 
rltlons  shall  be  the  latest  published  data 
refemble  to  the  same  point  or  period  of  time. 
The  Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  change  or 
otherwise  modify  the  definitions  In  subsec- 
tion fa)  In  order  to  reflect  any  change  or 
modification  thereof  made  subsequent  to 
such  date  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
or  by  a  revision  of  the  Internal  revenue 
laws. 

ASVANCBS    TO    TRB    STATES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  each  State  (other  than  a 
State  referred  to  In  subsection  (c)  (2) )  Is  en- 
titled to  an  advance  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  equal  to — 

(1)  (A)  $10,000,000,000  plus  Mn  the  case  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973)  any 
amount  not  distributed  during  the  prevlotis 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  leas 

(B)  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
siun  of  the  amounts  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A),  and 

(2)  multiplied  hy  the  factor  for  such 
State. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f), 
each  State  which  has  filed  an  alternative 
formula  under  section  501  (c)  shall  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  described  In 
subsection  (a)  (1)  (B)  multiplied  by  the  fac- 
tor for  such  State. 

(c)  (1)  The  factor  for  each  State  (other 
than  a  State  referred  to  !n  paragraph  (2) ) 
shall  be  obtained  by — 

(A)  multiplying  such  State's  population 
by  Its  revenue  effort,  and 

(B)  dividing  the  product  obtained  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  by  the  sum  of  such  products 
for  all  such  States. 

(2)    For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 

1972,  and  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  SO. 

1973.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
each  possession  of  the  United  States  Is  en- 
titled to  an  advance  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  $10,000,000,000  p.s  the  ptopulatlon  of 
such  Commonwealth  or  possession,  as  the 
case  may  be.  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
the  States.  Subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  State  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (o)(l), 
the  revenue  effort  of  each  State  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  obtained  by  dividing — 

(1)  the  total  general  revenue  dertved  by 
such  State  and  all  of  its  units  of  govern- 
ments by 

(2)  the  total  personal  income  for  such 
State. 

(e)  The  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (c)  (2)  of  this  section  shaU  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  to  each  State  at  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  during 
any  fiscal  year,  but  not  less  often  than  once 
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each  calendar  quarter.  A  pro  rata  portion 
of  the  amount  described  in  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  for  each  cal- 
endar quarter  to  which  an  alternative  for- 
mula applies,  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  during  any  fiscal  year  but 
not  less  often  than  once  each  such  quarter. 

(f)  The  District  (rf  Columbia  shall  re- 
ceive its  share  of  the  amount  described  In 
subsection  (b)  notwithstanding  the  require- 
ments of  section  501(c)' 

(g)  All  computations  and  determinations 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  301  and  this 
section  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

(h)  Any  advance  under  this  Act  shall  be 
repaid  (without  interest)  ratatdy  over  such 
period,  not  In  excess  of  50  years,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  gov- 
ernmental unit  to  which  the  advsince  is 
made.  Amounts  so  repaid  shall  be  deposited 
m  the  general  fund  of  the  United  States. 

(1)  No  State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  ad- 
vance under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  If 
the  total  general  revenue  derived  during 
such  year  by  such  State  and  all  of  its  units 
of  government  Xrom  taxation  does  not  equal 
or  exceed  the  total  general  revenue  derived 
by  such  State  and  all  of  its  units  of  govern- 
ment from  taxation  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971. 

PAYMENTS   BY    STATES  TO   LOCAL   COVBRKMBNTS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  local  governments  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  the  advance  to  such  State 
pursuant  to  section  401(a)  or  (c)(2)  multi- 
plied by  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which 
Is  the  sum  of  the  general  revenues  of  all 
units  of  government  of  such  State  and  the 
denominator  of  which  Is  the  sum  of  the 
general  revenues  of  such  State  and  all  of 
Its  units  of  government.  Such  amounts  shall 
';e  computed  by  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the 
latpst  data  available  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  at  the  beginning  of  the  flqeal 
year. 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  an 
advance  pursuant  to  section  401(a)  or  (c) 
(2).  each  State  shall  advance  to  each  of  its 
local  governments  an  amount,  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  statistical  data  used  In  sub- 
section  (a)   of  this  section,  equal  to — 

(1)  the  amount  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  multiplied  by 

(2)  the  ratio  of  each  such  local  govern- 
ment's general  revenue  to  the  total  general 
revenue  of  all  local  governments  in  such 
State. 

(c)  To  encounv?e  Statee  to  take  the  initia- 
tive In  strengthening  the  fiscal  position  of 
their  local  governments  and  to  maximize 
flexibility  In  the  use  of  the  advances  atrthor- 
Ized  by  this  Act  for  meeting  the  particular 
needs  of  differing  State  and  local  fiscal  sys- 
tems, the  Secretary  shall  accept  an  alterna- 
tive formula  for  the  allocation  of  funds  as 
required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
(and  any  modification  or  termination  of 
such  formula)  If  requested  by  the  State,  pro- 
vided such  formula  (or  modification  or 
termination  of  such  formula)    Is — 

(1)  enacted  by  the  State  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  authorized  In  such  State's  constitu- 
tion for  the  enactment  of  State  laws,  and 

(2)  approved  by  a  formal  resolution  by 
more  than  one-half  of  the  governing  bodies 
of  each  of  the  fotlowlng  classes  of  govern- 
ment In  such  State : 

(A)  major  municipalities, 

(B)  counties,  and 
(P)  major  townships. 

In  each  such  class  of  government,  approval 
must  be  by  governing  bodies  representing  a 
majority  of  the  population  In  such  cla£S.  A 
statement  of  such  formula  Indicating  ap- 
proval thereof  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section (Including  a  certification  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  which  enumerates  major 
munlclp>alltle8,  cotmtles,  and  major  town- 
ships Included  In  the  classes  referred  to 
above)  shall  be  filed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  Secretary  not  later  than  ninety  days  pre- 
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ceding  the  first  calendar  quarter  to  which 
such  formula  would  be  applicable.  Tl  e  pro- 
visions of  such  formula  shall  govern  the  use 
of  funds  sdlocated  by  thla  Act  to  loc  il  gov- 
ernments and  shall  apply  for  the  period 
stated  therein. 

(d)  Except  when  a  formula  ha;  been 
adopted  pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  a  State's 
aggregate  payments  to  all  of  Its  loci  1  gov- 
ernments for  such  State's  fiscal  year  (from 
all  sources  other  than  amounts  r  (celved 
under  this  Act)  shall  be  an  amount  which 
represents  not  less  than  the  average  pro- 
portion of  such  State's  general  reven  :es  re- 
ceived by  Its  local  governments  for  th  ;  three 
fiscal  years  of  such  State  next  precedl  ag  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  unles  s  such 
State  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  there  has  been  a  transf(  r  from 
local  governments  to  the  State  of  financial 
responsibility  for  the  direct  support  of  fa- 
cilities or  services  previously  the  re!  ponsi- 
blUty  of  local  governments. 

(e)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Cong  ess  In 
enacting  this  Act — 

(1)  to  make  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
available  to  the  States  and  to  the  loo  il  gov- 
ernments for  an  emergency  period  n  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  provided  In  this 
Act, 

(2)  thst  the  program  provided  ty  this 
Act  Is  to  be  construed  as  borrowing  sy  the 
United  States  coupled  with  Intergover  imen- 
tal  advances  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  j  eneral 
purpose  borrowings  by  the  States  ami  local 
governments  from  the  general  public  c  r  from 
private  sources  of  the  kind  generally  pro- 
vided for  In  limitations  on  the  authority  of 
States  and  local  governments  to  inc  ur  In- 
debtedness; and 

(3)  that  the  Secretary  and  each  State  will 
cooperate  In  order  that,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  advances  pursuant  to  this  Act 
to  the  local  governments  of  such  State  will 
not  come  within  limitations  on  the  author- 
ity of  such  local  governments  to  incur 
Indebtedness. 

QtrALlnCATIONS 

Sec.  601.  Participation  by  a  State  n  the 
program  established  by  this  Act  shall  con- 
stitute a  waiver  by  the  State  of  Its  Immu- 
nity from  suit  by  Us  local  governmenls  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  The  Governor  shull,  on 
behalf  of  the  State  and  any  local  gavern- 
ment  which  may  receive  any  advances  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  give  to  the  Secretar?  such 
assurances  as  he  may  require  that  sucl  State 
and  Its  local  governments  will — 

(1)  use  such  advances  for  Its  goveriraen- 
tal  purposes; 

(2)  use  such  fiscal  and  accounting  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  assuie  (A) 
proper  accounting  for  advances  received  by 
such  State  and  Its  local  governments,  and 
(B)  proper  disbursement  of  amounts  to 
which  the  local  governments  are  entitled: 

(3)  provide  to  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentatives, on  reasonable  notice,  acc(!ss  to. 
and  the  right  to  examine,  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  or  records  as  he  may  rsason- 
ably  require  for  the  purposes  of  rev  ewlng 
compliance  with  this  Act;  and 

(4)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  as 
he  may  reasonably  require,  including  any 
computations  made  pursuant  to  sectlcfn  501. 

POWKRS   OP   THE   SECSETABT 

Sec.  701.   (a)   The  Secretary  Is 
to  prescribe  reasonable  rules  and 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
and    to    request   from   any    Federal 
st:attstlcal  data  and  reports  and  such 
Information  which  he  may  deem 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to 
such  statistical  data  and  reports  and 
Information  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
permitted  by  law. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  ttiat  a 
State  has  faUed  to  comply  substantial!;  ■  with 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  other  than  section 
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1101,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  pur- 
suant thereto— 

(1)  he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  At- 
torney General  with  a  recommendation  that 
an  appropriate  civil  action  be  Instituted;  or 

(2)  after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  to  the  Oovemor  of 
such  State,  he  shall  notify  the  Governor  that 
if  such  State  falls  to  take  corrective  action 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such 
notification,  further  advances  to  such  State 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  to  which  the  local 
governments  of  such  State  are  entitled  un- 
der section  601  shall  be  withheld  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year  and  for  any  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  appropriate  cor- 
rective action  has  been  taken  and  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until 
he  Is  satisfied,  the  Secretary  shall  make  no 
further  payments  of  such  amounts.  In  the 
case  of  the  failure  of  the  State  to  comply,  for 
a  period  In  excess  of  six  months  after  the 
expiration  of  the  sixty-day  notice,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  forthwith  cancel  any  advances 
withheld  piu-suant  to  this  paragraph  for  the 
current  and  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year 
and  shall  reapportion  and  pay  such  canceled 
advances  to  all  other  States  then  entitled  to 
receive  advances  under  section  401  In  propor- 
tion to  the  original  Installments  paid  to  such 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  to  which  such  can- 
celed advances  pertain.  Such  advances  to  all 
other  States  shall  be  considered  advances 
made  pursuant  to  section  401. 

(c)  If  an  advance  to  a  State  Is  withheld 
or  canceled  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  continue  to  advance  to  such 
State  the  amount  to  which  the  local  govern- 
ments of  such  State  are  entitled,  as  de- 
termined pursuant  to  section  501.  and  such 
State  shall  continue  to  distribute  such 
amounts  among  Its  local  governments  pur- 
suant to  section  501. 

(d)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
( 1 ) ,  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
a<^lon  in  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. Including  injunctive  relief. 

(e)  The  Governor  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  for  determining  that  local  gov- 
ernments within  his  State  have  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  other  than 
section  1101,  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
issued  pursuant  thereto.  If,  after  giving 
reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a 
local  government  of  such  State,  the  Gov- 
ernor determines  that  such  local  government 
has  failed  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
provision  of  this  Act.  other  than  section 
1101.  or  any  rule  or  regulation  Issued  p\ir- 
suant  thereto,  the  Governor  shall  forthwith 
notify  such  local  government  that  If  It  falls 
to  take  corrective  action  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  notification,  further 
advances  to  it  under  this  Act  will  be  with- 
held for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  until  such 
time  as  he  Is  satisfied  that  appropriate  cor- 
rective action  has  been  taken  and  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  The 
Governor  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  his  action. 

(f )  In  the  event  of  a  failure  by  such  local 
government  to  comply  for  a  period  In  excess 
of  six  months  after  the  expiration  of  a  sixty- 
day  notice  Issued  by  the  Governor  pursuant 
to  a  determination  under  subsection  (e) ,  the 
Governor  shall  forthwith  cancel  any  advances 
•vithheld  for  the  current  and  for  any  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  and  shall  reapportion  and 
pay  such  canceled  advances  to  all  other  local 
governments  of  such  State  then  entitled  to 
receive  advances  pursuant  to  section  501. 
in  proDortion  to  the  original  advances  maue 
to  such  local  governments  for  the  fiscal  year 
to  which  the  canceled  advances  pertain. 

JTrOTCIAI.    KKVUtW 

Sec.  801.  (a)  Any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment which  receives  a  slxtv-dav  notice  under 
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section  701  may,  within  sixty  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  notice,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  State  or  local  government  u 
:ccated,  or  In  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  the  Secretary's  action  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shaU  forthwith  be  trans- 
mitted  to  the  Secretary:  a  copy  shall  also 
fcrchwith  be  transmitted  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  shall  represent  the  Secretary  in 
any  litigation. 

(bi  The  Secretary  shall  file  In  the  court 
ilie  record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
ill  Utle  28.  United  States  Code.  No  objection 
to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court  unless  such  objection 
has  been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
afllrm  or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
cr  to  set  it  aside  In  whole  or  In  part.  The 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive.  However.  If  any  finding  Is  not  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  the  court 
-•nay  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  actions. 
He  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  record  of 
any  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modi- 
fled  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  con- 
clusive if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(d)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
.•ubject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Statts  upon  certiorari  or  certlfl- 
ca'aon,  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  Judicial  proceedings 
are  instituted  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  after  the  expiration  of  the 
six-month  period  provided  In  section  701(b) 
or  701(f) ,  or  the  point  In  time  when  any  Ju- 
dicial decision  becomes  final  and  the  time 
for  appeal  or  rehearing  has  expired,  which- 
ever period  Is  later,  cancel,  reapportion  and 
pay  any  advances  withheld  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 701  for  the  current  and  for  any  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year. 

(f )  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Secretary"    means    the    Secretary    of    the 

Treasury  or  the  Oovemor  of  a  State,  which- 
ever Is  appropriate. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  901.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  make  Interim  re- 
ports on  the  operation  of  this  Act  on  or 
before  January  1,  1972,  July  1.  1972,  January 
1.  1973,  and  July  1.  1973.  Each  such  report 
shall  Include  (but  shall  not  be  limited  to)  a 
report  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  way  In  which  the  pass-thro\igh 
the  State  to  the  local  governments  under 
section  501  Is  functioning  In  each  State,  and 

(2)  the  division  each  governmental  \mlt 
receiving  advances  under  this  Act  is  making 
of  such  advances  between  amounts  expended 
or  proposed  to  be  expended  for  capital  pur- 
poses and  amounts  expended  or  proposed 
to  be  expended  for  operating  piUTJOses. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Congress  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  on  the  operation  of  this 
Act  during  such  fiscal  year. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

Sec.  1001.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  administrative  expenses  required  to 
carry  out  the  fimctions  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  \inder  this  Act. 

NONDISCRIMINATION    PROVISION 

Sec.  1101.  (a)  No  person  In  the  XTnlted 
States  shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  any  program 
or  activity  funded  In  whole  or  In  part  with 
advances  under  this  Act. 
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(j,)(l)  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  State  has  failed  to  comply 
wltii  subsection  (a)  or  an  appUcable  regula- 
tion he  shall  attempt  to  secure  compliance 
by  voluntary  means.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  compliance  cannot  be  secured  by 
voluntary  means,  he  shall  have  the  authority 
to  (A)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
erai  with  a  recommendation  that  an  appro- 
priate civil  action  be  instituted:  (B)  exercise 
flie  powers  and  functions  provided  by  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
20(X)d);  or  (C)  take  such  other  action  as  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  B  local  government  has  failed  to  comply 
with  subsection  (a)  or  an  applicable  regula- 
tion, he  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
State  In  which  the  local  government  Is  lo- 
cated of  the  noncompliance  and  shall  request 
the  Oovemor  to  secure  compliance.  If  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  the  State  falls  or 
refuses  to  secure  compliance,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  the  authority  to  (A)  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Attorney  General  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  an  appropriate  civil  action 
be  instituted;  (B)  exercise  the  powers  and 
functions  provided  by  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d);  or  (C) 
take  such  other  action  as  may  be  provided 
by  law. 

(c)  Whenever  any  Individual  or  group 
(public  or  private)  files  a  petition  with  the 
Attorney  General  charging  that  any  State 
or  local  government  Is  engaged  In  a  pattern 
or  practice  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Attorney  General  shall  af- 
ford such  Individual  or  group  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

(d)  When  a  matter  Is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) , 
or  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
State  or  local  government  Is  engaged  in  a 
pattern  or  practice  In  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
may  bring  a  civil  action  In  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  for  such  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate.  Including  injtmctlve 
relief. 
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HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  recent  development  in  the  Lt.  Wil- 
liam Galley  case  iis  the  disclosure  of  a 
letter  written  by  Army  Gapt.  Aubrey 
M.  Daniel,  who  served  as  prosecutor  In 
the  trial,  to  President  Nixon.  Although 
lie  has  said  to  members  of  the  news  media 
that  he  did  not  want  publicity  from  the 
letter,  Captain  Daniel  sent  a  copy  to  Sen- 
ator George  McGovern  and  others.  The 
letter  was  made  public  immediately,  as  I 
am  sure  Gaptain  Daniel  knew  it  would 
be. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  letter  I 
wrote  to  Gaptain  Daniel  today  be  part 
of  the  GoNGREssiONAL  Record.  Unlike  the 
Captain's  avowed  intentions,  my  purjwse 
in  having  this  letter  inserted  in  the 
RECORD  is  so  that  it  may  receive  as  wide 
public  attention  as  possible. 

I  include  the  letter  as  follows: 

April  7,  1971. 
Cspt.  Aubrey  M.  Daniel, 
J^ige  Advocate  General  Corps. 
fort  Benning,  Ga. 

DiAS  Captain  Daniel  :  Shame  on  you !  Why 
were  you  not  honest  enough  to  admit  that 
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you  sent  copies  of  your  letter  to  President 
Nixon  to  Senators  such  as  George  McGovern 
In  order  to  gain  publicity  for  yourself  and 
your  letter. 

When  you  sent  the  copies  of  the  letter  you 
knew  what  would  be  the  Inevitable  result — 
Publicity — For  you  to  now  state  that  you  did 
not  want  any  publicity  about  the  letter  Indi- 
cates that  at  least  on  this  point,  you  are  not 
telling  the  truth. 

Further,  for  you  to  state  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  damage  to  the  military  system  of 
Justice  by  declaring,  In  response  to  public 
concern,  that  he.  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
would  make  the  final  decision  In  the  Calley 
matter — this  Is  absurd!  This  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's duty  under  the  law  and  It  is  Improper 
for  you  to  criticize  the  President  for  his  stat- 
ing that  he  was  not  going  to  shirk  his  re- 
.iponslbillty  as  the  final  appellate  authority. 
The  public  was  entitled  to  a  statement  from 
the  President,  and,  by  his  speaking  out,  he 
affirmed  that  the  system  of  Justice  which 
makes  the  President  the  final  authority  will 
continue  to  function 

I  can  only  conclude  the  following  from  the 
limited  knowledge  I  have  of  your  actions: 

1.  You  are  so  emotionally  involved  in  the 
Calley  matter  that  you  cannot  view  It  except 
in  the  narrow  perspective  of  the  prosecutor. 

2.  That  you  acted  irrationally  In  writing 
the  letter  and  sending  copies  to  the  Presi- 
dent's political  enemies. 

3.  By  sending  to  the  President's  political 
enemy.  Senator  George  McGovern,  copies 
of  the  letter  you  wrote  President  Nixon,  you 
knew  that  he  would  make  the  matter  public 
at  once. 

4.  That  you  are  not  truthful  when  you 
state,  as  reported  by  the  press,  that  you  did 
not  want  publicity  on  this  matter. 

5.  That  you  do  not  believe  In  our  system 
of  law  which  makes  the  President  the  final 
appellate  authority  and  grants  him  power  as 
Commander-in-Chief  to  place  a  member  of 
the  military  under  house  arrest  In  lieu  of 
the  stockade. 

6.  That  you  have  done  a  disservice  to  our 
orderly  system  of  law  by  oondemnlng  in  a 
public  manner  the  President  for  his  having 
assured  the  public  he  will  carry  out  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

It  Is  too  bad  for  our  country  that  you 
acted  so  Immaturely. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fletcher  Thompson, 

Member  of  Congress. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  JOIN 
COURT  SUITS  TO  CONTINUE 
CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

op  plobida 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  correct 
an  unconstitutional  administration  de- 
cision to  halt  construction  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal,  many  national  or- 
ganizations are  going  to  court  to  over- 
turn the  stop  order. 

The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida  has  reported  that  a  national 
campaign  is  being  developed  not  only 
through  the  courts  but  directed  to  the 
general  public  to  point  out  the  conse- 
quences of  closing  down  the  one-third 
completed  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

Already,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  for 
the  State  of  Florida,  sponsor  of  the  canal, 
has  said: 
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There  are  more  problems  Involved  If  the 
canal  Is  dead  than  If  It  were  going  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  actual  costs  to  stop  the  project, 
for  which  $60  million  has  already  been 
appropriated,  would  be  between  $15  and 
$20  million.  Instead  of  improving  the 
ecology  of  Florida,  an  abandoned  canal 
area  would  become  in  pert  a  wasteland 
and  in  part  an  area  of  50-foot  lots  with 
open  sewers:  and  in  neither  ca.':e  any 
wildlife  or  ecological  protection. 

The  country  needs  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  for  national  defense  rea- 
sons, for  Its  economic  benefits  and  the 
environmental  approvements  it  will  bring 
to  Florida.  The  White  House  should  make 
these  suits  unnecesrary  by  rescinding  its 
order;  and.  if  it  wishes,  submitting  re- 
pealing legislation  for  open  debate  and 
appropriate  action. 

I  enclose  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  from  the  March  27,  1971,  Flor- 
ida Times-Union  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
which  reports  on  the  national  Interest  In 
continuing  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal. 
Smr  Against  Canal  Cutoft  Gains  Stjppobt 

Support  for  a  lawsuit  the  Canal  Authority 
of  Florida  has  filed  against  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  halting  work  on  the  Cposs-F1(»- 
Ida  Barge  Canal  Is  coming  from  many  direc- 
tions. Authority  Chairman  L.  C.  Rlnghaven 
says. 

Ringhaver  said  the  groups  which  have  In- 
dicated they  are  actually  Joining  the  suit  are 
headed  by  the  nation's  most  powerful  water 
resources  organization,  the  Water  Resources 
Congress. 

Others  are  the  Arkansas  Basin  Development 
Association,  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  As- 
sociation Inc.,  Texas  Water  Conservation 
Association,  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterways  As- 
sociation, Florida  Waterways  Association, 
Canal  Counties  Association,  Jacksonville 
Port  Authority,  Marlon  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Jacksonville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Ringhaver  said  other  groupe  and  individu- 
als are  fighting  for  the  project  In  other  ways. 
Most  prominent  among  these,  he  said,  Is  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States  which 
is  undertaking  a  nationwide  effort  to  "f ocua 
attention  on  the  project  and  the  action  taken 
by  the  President." 

Ringhaver  said  some  national  interests  fear 
their  own  projects  could  be  next  if  "the 
strength  of  the  forces  for  environmental 
progress  does  not  counteract  the  power  ot 
those  who  oppose  all  change  and  develop- 
ment." 

The  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  in  Tallahassee 
next  Tuesday  could  end  the  hope  of  six 
Florida  counties  and  the  state  of  ever  recov- 
ering from  the  federal  government  any  of  the 
$12  million  they  have  spent  on  the  canal, 
Ringhaver  said. 

Ringhaver  said  a  vote  by  the  Cabinet  to 
approve  the  permanent  halt  of  the  canal 
would  be  taken  as  a  breach  of  contract  by 
the  State  of  Florida. 

He  said  this  would  tend  to  eliminate  ths 
opportunity  for  Florida  or  the  counties  to 
succeed  with  any  future  claim  against  the 
federal  government  for  abandoning  work  in 
various  unfinished  stages. 

"The  six  counties  already  have  paid  almost 
SlOO  percent  of  their  part  of  the  agreement 
with  the  federal  government  and  are  due 
some  sort  of  return  on  their  Investment," 
he  said. 

He  said  a  remedy  for  the  counties  can  be 
achieved  through  the  courts  If  the  state  does 
not  make  the  mistake  of  breaching  the  con- 
tract Itself. 
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The  biggest  loser,  aocordlng  to  Rln^baver, 
would  be  Ouval  Ck>unt7,  which  has 
million  in  the  agreement  and  has 
"not  one  lota  In  retiim." 
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CHERRY  BLOSSOM  FESTIVAL 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 


or   MASSACHUSBTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESENTAT  IVES 


Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachuset^.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Cherry  Blossom  Fesl&val  is 
consistently  a  source  of  pride  to  both 
the  residents  and  visitors  of  our  Nation's 
Capital  City.  This  year's  festival  ip  par- 
ticular, was  of  special  importance!  to  me 
because  one  of  the  two  bands  that  rep- 
resented the  State  of  Massachusetts  was 
from  S(«nerset  in  my  10th  Congressional 
District. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
welcome  the  Blue  Raiders  marching  band 
of  Somerset  High  School,  and  shovt  these 
fine  young  people  the  Nation's  C|apitol. 
Their  presence  in  Washington  an4  par- 
ticipation in  the  Cherry  Blossom  parade 
was  a  source  of  pride  to  me.  I  th^nk  all 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjo*  their 
performance  agreed  that  these  p'oung 
people  performed  in  the  finest  tradition 
of  Cherry  Blossom  Festivals,  bctli  past 
and  future. 

Borden,  Carol;  Bemy,  Thomas;  Harrington, 
Olen;  Doucette,  Siisan;  Medelros,  Dealse; 
Teas^ale,  Mary;  Grace,  Kathy;  Aballo,  Brian; 
Desroeiers,  Joe;  Renaud,  David;  Chacel  Mela- 
nie;  Freltas,  David;  ©"Keefe,  Brad;  jsoiiza, 
Antone;  Renaud,  Valerie. 

Botelho,  Roger;  Cummlngs.  Bob;  Pond, 
David;  Preve,  Paul;  Grace,  Micky;  Laagfleld, 
Chris;  McVey,  Bruce;  Mullen,  Susani  Sim- 
mons, David;  Nunes.  Donna;  Gouln,  Donna; 
Clark,  Lisa;  McGrady,  Jayne.  1 

Campbell,  Gayle;  Blenvenue,  Loulsei  Sher- 
man, Cheryl;  Prado,  Cindy;  Bothelho,  4:athy; 
Heap,  Joanne;  Dube.  Donald;  Proflo,  N^lanle; 
Wright,  Cheryl;  Langlals,  Janine;  Broilllard, 
Cathy;  Dowty,  Scott. 

Teasdale,  Nancy;  Pemandes,  Jo-Annl  Mur- 
phy, John;  Robinson,  Heidi;  Hodasa,  Lance; 
Ray,  Prank;  Chace,  Bill;  Dlonne,  Dpnald; 
Chace,  Holly;  Purtado,  Ronald.  I 

Oreenberg,  Ellen;  Lempke,  Steven;  klotta, 
Rick;  Noguelra,  Ronald;  Andette,  Jpnlne; 
Horden,  Dottle;  Mullaney,  Claire;  donroy, 
Monica;  Mills,  Ellen;  Plaher.  Beth;  Coates. 
Louis;  Stukas,  Beverly.  [ 

Oreenberg,  Alan;  Bowers,  Jeff;  Miller, 
Donna;  Porrester,  James;  Sandler,  t>avld; 
Helfenbeln,  Marsha;  Zusman,  La^^xrence; 
Cordelro,  Steve;  Hebert,  Louis;  Boulanger, 
Richard;  Pord,  Mike;  Nunes,  Edmond:  Saur- 
ette.  Bob. 

Paradls,  Gloria;  Quln,  Steven;  Millet.  Sue; 
Peloquln,  Raymond:  Parrell,  Steve;  ()esner. 
David;  Lafond,  Stuan;  Lesb,  KelUe;  ttullen. 
Debra;  Perry,  Debra;  Murphy.  Elizabeth;  Mc- 
Donald, Sue;  Shabdan.  Deanna;  Olpcable, 
Anne;  Turcotta,  Anne;  Marsocd,  Amvt  Por- 
tln,  Pauline;  Murphy,  Ltice. 

Prasse.  Renee;  Hamilton,  Nancy;  I^arent. 
Donna;  Rapoza,  Lynn;  Bond,  Mary;  Le  onard, 
Karen;  Norman,  Barbara;  Peterson,  ilitndy: 
Oitlln,  PhylUs. 

Gomes,  Helen;  Mitchell,  Linda;  Fferelra, 
Denlse;  Boblllard,  Denise;  Purtado,  tlnda; 
Connors.  Bonnie;  Gardella,  Nancy;  S^ence. 
Caroyln. 

Schultz,  Barbara;  Mulready,  Donna; 
Swldzinski,  Linda;  Souza,  Ann;  SUvla.  Joyce; 
L3rnch,  Brenda;  Gorham,  Cindy;  pabra, 
Robin. 
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Band  director — Mr.  Robert  Perry.  Mr. 
Perry's  vrtle,  Elaine  and  two  ol  his  children, 
Robert,  Jr.  and  Leslie  Ann,  also  attended. 

Chaperones:  Mrs.  Bruce  Maggs,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Lemalre,  Mr.  David  Cuclnotta,  Mr. 
Daniel  Malooif ,  Mr.  Bruce  Maggs,  Miss  Loretta 
Nowacki,  Mr.  Raymond  Borges,  Mr.  Jack 
DrlscoU,  Mrs.  Anna  Danlelson,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Gorham.  Mr.  Kaiser  Shahdan. 

Trip  coordinator — Mrs.  Mary  Zablocka. 


GALLEY  CASE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    UICHIOAN  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
case  of  Lt.  William  L.  Calley,  Jr.,  and  the 
great  outpouring  of  concern  over  his  con- 
viction is  the  subject  of  a  lengthy  and 
thoughtful  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  Jackson.  Mich., 
on  Thursday,  April  1,  1971.  As  we  as 
a  Nation  seek  to  find  how  truth  and  jus- 
tice can  best  be  served  In  this  tragic  sit- 
uation I  believe  that  many  of  the  points 
this  editorial  raised  must  be  carefully 
considered  and  I  commend  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 
Callet  Case  Rsflects  a  Trottblbd  America 

The  great  national  debate  which  has  raged 
since  the  massacre  at  My  Lai  was  brought  to 
the  public's  attention  has  taken  a  new  turn 
with  the  guilty  verdict  brought  by  a  military 
court  against  the  principal  figure  In  the 
tragedy,  Lt.  William  L.  Calley  Jr. 

The  talk  and  the  soul-searching  will  con- 
tinue until  final  dlspoeltlon  of  the  case  which 
may  take  as  much  as  five  years  as  all  avenues 
of  appeal  are  exhausted. 

A  consensus  on  the  fate  of  Lt.  Galley  and 
of  the  victims  he.  according  to  the  court, 
murdered  at  My  Lai  is  Impossible  becaxise  so 
many  conflicting  views  have  at  least  a  grain 
of  validity. 

The  court,  after  a  lengthy  review  of  the 
mass  of  testimony  produced  during  the  trial, 
held  that  Lt.  Calley  was  guilty  of  premedi- 
tated murder.  It  found  his  understanding  of 
his  orders  to  be  no  justlflatlon  for  what  he 
did  and  what  he  ordered  other  members  of 
his  platoon  to  do.  At  this  moment,  the  flxid- 
ing  of  the  court  stands  as  the  official  decision 
of  the  mUlt€U7  oa  the  behavior  of  Lt.  Calley 
and  is  the  controlling  policy  on  any  other 
cases  of  a  similar  nature.  The  primary  de- 
cision Is,  of  coarse,  subject  to  review. 

The  morality  of  the  My  Lai  Incident  Is 
complicated  beyond  all  belief  by  factors 
which  are  new  to  America  In  time  of  war. 

The  most  unexpected  development  in  this 
wake  of  the  court's  decision  is  the  rolling 
wave  of  support  for  Lt.  Calley. 

At  the  time  the  killings  came  to  light 
there  was  a  very  loud  outcry  for  punish- 
ment of  whoever  was  guilty.  The  Inference 
was  that  hanging  was  too  good  for  anyone 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  inci- 
dent. 

Today,  however,  even  persons  who  are 
deeply  opposed  to  the  war.  and  who  see 
it  as  basically  Unmoral,  are  questioning 
whether  Calley  should  be  held  personally 
responsible  for  the  "evils"  of  the  system. 

"Therein,  perhaps,  lies  the  source  of  the 
eonfitslon.  The  Vietnam  War  is  like  no  oth- 
er in  Amerloa's  history.  As  a  nation,  we 
are  trying  to  rewrite  not  only  the  rules  of 
war.  but  our  standards  of  moral  conduct 
In  an  armed  conflict. 

A  comparison  with  World  War  n  is  inevita- 
ble and  perhaps  odious. 
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In  the  great  conflict  against  the  Axis  pow- 
era  the  national  commitment  was  unreserved. 
The  armed  forces  were  a  true  cross  section 
of  America.  There  were  no  pockets  of  re- 
sistance to  the  conflict  such  as  exist  to- 
day. 

Men  who  heard  the  call  to  the  colors 
through  the  draft  or  enlistments  and  wom- 
en who  volunteered  for  service,  did  what 
they  were  told. 

The  natural  leaders  boUed  to  the  top  in 
most  Instances  and  filled  leadership  posts 
In  the  armed  force  which  was  expanding  at 
an  unbelievable  rate.  The  total  commitment 
by  all  socio -economic  groupts.  made  it  pos- 
sible to  forge  a  multl-mllllon  man  fighting 
force  out  of  civilians. 

The  same  conditions  do  not  exist  to- 
day. In  a  recent  column  in  Newsweek  Mag- 
azine. Stewart  Alsop  pointed  out  that  re- 
crultin^  practices  of  the  armed  sennces  to- 
day, along  with  the  student  deferments 
grsmted  to  men  who  might  form  the  leader- 
ship needed  in  the  kind  of  a  war  being  fought 
In  Vietnam,  are  leaving  the  tedious  busi- 
ness of  ccanbat  to  men  taken  in  the  draft 
Alsop  asks  if  the  ending  of  the  draft  might 
leave  the  armed  forces  with  no  fighting  men 
at  aU. 

The  draft  brings  many  capable  men  into 
the  service.  They  become  good  soldiers  and 
leaders  and  serve  with  distinction  without 
questioning  their  duty  to  do  so. 

But  the  system  also  makes  it  necessary 
to  promote  men  beyond  their  capabilities. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  Lt.  Cal- 
ley he  did  not  display  the  ability  to  com- 
mand. He  was  a  victim  of  the  system  as 
were  those  in  positions  of  responsibility  who 
put  him  In  charge  of  a  platoon  at  My  Lai 
and  Issued  orders  be  seemingly  could  not 
Interpret  In  the  context  of  the  realities  of 
the  situation. 

Thus  the  penalty  he  is  being  asked  to  pay 
seems  In  appropriate.  Perhaps  it  is  the  In- 
herent good  Judgment  of  the  mass  of  Amer- 
ican people  wtilch  is  Inspiring  the  protests 
at  the  verdict  of  the  military  court. 

In  any  event,  we,  as  a  nation,  are  try- 
ing to  rethink  the  morality  of  war  and  mili- 
tary actions  In  light  of  a  war  which  Is  not 
at  all  popular  with  the  masses. 

Because  an  obvious  majority  of  the  people 
regard  the  war  ns  a  national  error  or  tragedy, 
if  not  patently  immoral,  they  are  trying  to 
impose  standards  of  conduct  on  military 
forces  which  would  not  have  been  given  a 
second  thought  in  the  heat  of  World  War  n. 

Saturation  bombing  In  Europe  and  even  the 
dropping  of  atomic  bombs  on  Japan,  were 
accepted  as  moral  and  necessary  because  they 
promised  an  early  end  to  the  war  and  the 
saving  of  both  American  and  enemy  lives. 
That  innocent  civilians  were  killed  was  more 
or  less  incidental. 

The  killings  could  be  Justified  by  the 
bombing  of  Britain  by  Hitler's  forces.  That 
was  the  way  war  was.  We  paid  the  enemy 
back  In  his  own  coin.  The  question  of  moral- 
ity seldom  arose. 

It  emerges  today,  to  a  great  extent,  because 
there  Is  a  tendency  to  try  to  make  war  some- 
how moral  and  to  forget  that  it  takes  two  to 
make  a  bargain.  We  try  to  elevate  our  own 
moral  standards  with  respect  to  war  with 
no  reciprocal  response  from  the  enemy. 

We  forget  that  what  happened  at  My  Lai 
wouldn't  put  a  patch  on  the  genocide  prac- 
ticed by  the  North  Vietnamese  under  the 
late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  The  deUberate  liquida- 
tion of  literally  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese teachers,  village  officials,  and  other 
natural  leaders  was  a  part  of  the  Commu- 
nists' grand  plan  to  dominate  Southeast  Asia. 
It  was  carried  out  with  precision — and  with 
little  protest  from  the  international  com- 
munity. Including  persons  In  America  who 
now  deplore  America's  Involvement  In  the 
war  and  the  Immorality  of  My  Lai. 

The  immorality  of  war,  in  general,  has  be- 
come dominant  In  American  thinking  in  the 
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oourse  of  a  conflict  which  Is  unpopular. 
QMds  which  would  have  been  accepted  with- 
out question  in  World  War  n  or  earUer  en- 
eounters  have  become  great  public  Issues. 

Xnherent  in  all  debate  is  the  utter  desire 
of  the  people  to  see  an  end  to  war  and 
muing — an  admirable  urge,  to  be  sure. 

But  in  view  of  the  Inability  of  America  to 
gjgke  a  unilateral  decision  to  end  war  and 
to  impose  our  standards  of  morality  on  all 
jnanldnd.  the  debate  and  the  indecision  will 
oontlnue. 

Where  it  all  will  oome.  no  one  can  guess. 

Meanwhile,  every  commander  who  goes  in- 
to combat  may  need  to  have  a  lawyer  by  his 
tide  to  tell  him  what  he  can.  and  cannot  do. 
In  keeping  with  the  precedent  set  by  Lt. 
Cilley'B  fate. 


MISS  IRENE  PARSONS  NAMED 
CIVIL  SERVANT  OF  YEAR 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
mo6t  capable  civil  servants  in  our  Fed- 
a^  Government  was  recognized  recently 
by  AMVETS  for  her  many  years  of  out- 
standing dedicated  public  service. 

In  1965,  President  Lyndon  Johnson  ap- 
pointed Miss  Irene  Parsons  to  the  high 
position  of  Assistant  Administrator  of 
Personnel  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

Bhe  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
women  in  our  government  and  supervises 
the  personnel  policies  of  over  170,000 
Federal  employees  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Miss  Parsons  is  a  veteran  of  World  War 
n  having  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Coast 
Guard.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  also  holds  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration from  Gteorge  Washington 
University. 

In  1967.  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina awarded  Miss  Parsons  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  administrative  abilities  and 
superior  government  service. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  and  as  a 
longtime  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  take  pleasure  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  Members  to  the  rec- 
ognition given  Miss  Parsons. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
text  of  AMVETS  citation  which  accom- 
panied the  Silver  Helmet  Civil  Servant 
of  the  Year  Award  presented  to  Miss  Par- 
sons on  March  27. 

CrrATiON 

The  26th  Annual  National  Convention  of 
AMVETS,  assembled  in  New  York  City,  New 
York,  on  Augtist  26,  1970,  did  unanimously 
resolve  that  its  "Civil  Servant  of  the  Year 
Award"  be  preeented  to  Irene  Parsons.  Assist- 
Mit  Administrator  for  Personnel,  Veterans 
Administration. 

Whose  unique  career  reflects  a  dedication 
»  veterans  and  a  concern  for  the  eqviallty  of 
man. 

The  reeponsibility  of  directing  personnel 
policies  for  170,000  federal  agency  employees 
l«  •  heavy  one.  When  the  mission  of  that 
»8«>cy  is  to  carry  out  America's  commitment 
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to  her  veterans,  the  role  becomes  vital.  Thla 
Is  the  daUy  pursiilt  of  Irene  Parsons. 

Success  for  this  genUe  woman  did  not 
occur  instantaneously.  It  was  achieved 
throtigh  diligent  work,  the  application  of  a 
brilliant  mind  and  nourished  by  a  deep  con- 
cern for  her  fellow  man. 

Miss  Parsons  is  a  native  of  the  Tarheel 
state,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  holds  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  In  Public  Admlnletratlon  from 
George  Washington  University.  During  World 
War  II,  she  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Coast 
Guard  SPARS. 

Pollowlng  the  war,  she  Joined  the  Veterans 
Administration — a  young  veteran,  a  woman, 
on  the  threshold  of  a  challenging  career. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  she  progressed  to 
responsible  positions  In  the  Federal  Career 
Service — and  Irene  Parsons  certainly  put  It 
all  together.  In  1965,  she  became  the  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Personnel  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  by  appointment  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Her  leadership  has  brought  honor  to  her 
agency  and  has  been  recognized  many 
tlme£.  Perhaps  the  impact  of  Irene  Parsons 
can  best  be  siunmed  up  by  mentioning  two 
honors  of  special  importance  to  her. 

The  Honorable  Olln  E.  Teague,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commltee,  has 
noted  In  the  Congreeslonal  Record  that  Irene 
Parsons  has  made  the  VA  personnel  operation 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  government 
and  "her  personal  efforts  to  advance  equal 
employment  opportunity  have  been  cited  as 
contributing  g^reatly  to  the  Veteran  Admin- 
istration's exceptional  accomplishments  In 
these  programs." 

In  1967,  her  alma  mater,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  awarded  Miss  Parsons  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree,  in  recogni- 
tion of  her  administrative  abllltlee.  superior 
achievements  and  outstanding  service  to  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 

AMVETS  are  proud  to  Join  in  the  recog- 
nition of  this  lady,  and  with  our  award  goes 
our  gratitude  on  behalf  of  America's  vet- 
erans. "^ 

It  Is  a  personal  privilege  to  present  the 
Silver  Helmet.  AMVETS'  highest  award,  fc«r 
the  Civil  Servant  of  the  Year  to  Miss  Irene 
Parsons. 


CIRCUIT  COURT  EXECUTTVE 
STANDARDS  ARE  ISSUED 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Board  of  Cer- 
tification created  by  Congress  to  certify 
persons  eligible  for  the  position  of  circuit 
court  executive  has  now  promulgated 
standards  for  certification  as  required 
by  the  new  law.  Because  of  the  wide  in- 
terest In  court  reform.  I  believe  It  im- 
portant that  the  proposed  standards  and 
the  accompanying  memorandum  be 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
Tentative  Standards  for  Certification  of 
CiHcuri'  ExEcxmvK 

The  Board  of  Certification,  created  by  a 
recent  amendment  to  Section  332.  Title  28 
(Public  Law  91-647)  acting  In  accordance 
with  Subsection  (f )  of  the  amended  act  has 
promulgated  the  following  standards  for  cer- 
tlflcatlon  for  appointment  to  the  office  of 
circuit  executive. 

An  applicant  must: 

1.  Possess  executive  ability,  demonstrated 
by   substantial    experience   in   progressively 
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more  responsible  management  positions  In 
government  or  the  private  sector; 

2.  Have  experience  In  modem  business  and 
management  teclmlques,  including  use  of 
automatic  data  processing; 

3.  Have  demonstrated  capability  to  plan 
and  conduct  studies  designed  to  Improve  the 
management  of  the  bvislness  of  the  circuit 
court  and  of  the  district  courts  within  the 
circuit,  to  prepare  recommendations  and  re- 
ports to  appropriate  higher  authorities  and 
to  Implement  such  recommendations  when 
approved. 

4.  Possess  a  very  high  degree  of  Judgment, 
understanding  and  tact;  exceptional  ability 
to  meet  with  and  maintain  proper  relation- 
ships with  other  courts  and  officials  of  the 
state  and  federal  governments,  and  with 
members  of  the  bar  and  the  public; 

5.  Possess  ability  to  conduct  conferences 
and  meetings,  and  to  express  himself  clearly 
in  writing  and  orally  before  the  council,  the 
Judges  of  the  courts  and  representatives  of 
government  agencies,  industry  and  the  pub- 
lic; 

6.  Detailed  familiarity  with  court  pro- 
cedures Is  not  indispensable.  Formal  train- 
ing in  court  management  and  managerial 
experience    Is   particularly   relevant. 

7.  Possess  creative  leadership,  planning  and 
organizing  abUlty,  Initiative,  decisiveness, 
dedication  and  independence  to  make  slg- 
nlflcant  contributions  toward  productive 
change  In  methods  of  operating. 

8.  Have  acquired  an  undergraduate  degree; 
a  graduate  degree  In  business  or  public  ad- 
ministration or  a  degree  in  law  is  desirable. 

MXMORANDITM  To  ACCOMPAKY  THE  STATEMEI«T 
OF    QUAUtFICATIONS 

These  standards  have  been  established  to 
the  end  that  a  circuit  executive  shall  be  fully 
competent  to  perform  all  the  duties  com- 
mitted to  him  by  the  statute  and  such  other 
duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated 
to  htm  by  the  Circuit  CouncU.  It  Is  contem- 
plated that  the  circuit  executive  shall  act 
as  the  arm  of  the  Circuit  Council  to  conduct 
or  supervise  all  delegable  functions  of  court 
business.  With  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  and  The  Pederal  Judicial  Center,  he 
win  collect,  compile  and  analyze  statistical 
data  and  will  prepare  and  present  reports 
and  recommendations  based  upon  such 
studies  and  data  to  enable  the  council  to 
make  all  necessary  orders  for  the  effective 
expeditious  administration  of  the  courts 
within  the  circuit.  It  Is  contemplated  that 
this  cooperative  effort  will  result  in  an  In- 
tegrated working  relationship  between  the 
Circuit  Council,  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  VS.  Courts  and  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center.  The  maintenance  of  this  relationship 
is  deemed  to  be  essential  to  the  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  courts  and  the  administration 
of  Justice. 


DR.  MILTON  PEARL  SPEAKS  ON 
PUBLIC  LAND  LAWS 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTAHVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  ago  we  had  the  distinct  pleasure 
In  my  State  of  Oregon  of  having  Dr. 
Milton  Pearl,  then  the  Director  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
speak  at  a  conference  of  the  Association 
of  Oregon  Counties. 

Dr.  Pesu-1  is  an  extremely  knowledge- 
able and  able  man  and  he  spoke  on  a 
subject   of    major   importance    to    our 
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whole  section  of  the  country.  Hlfe  re- 
marks were  provocative  and  I  int<nded 
to  insert  them  in  the  Record  immed  ately 
after  they  were  made.  Through  an  bver- 
sight,  this  was  not  done  at  that  [time. 
I  take  pleasure  in  rectifying  that  bver- 
slght  at  this  time  and  in  calling  these 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  my|  col- 
leagues: I 

RxMARKS  OF  Milton  A.  Peabl,  Dmxcf'OK, 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 

The  dllBcultles  that  we  have  In  obtslning 
significant  public  land  laws  Is  capsullaed  in 
a  conversation  I  had  the  other  day  xilth  a 
mid- westerner  who  has,  however,  travelled 
quite  a  bit  through  the  western  public  land 
states.  He  started  this  phase  of  our  dialogue 
by  saying  that  there  were  adequate  recrea- 
tion lands  available  without  the  constrv  ction 
of  new  access  roads  for  that  purpose,  t;iat  If 
It  Is  Intended  to  assist  lumber  companies 
he  was  certainly  opposed  to  It,  and  fnally 
If  the  puipose  is  to  allow  residents  to  reach 
their  homes  or  ranches  he.  as  a  taxpayer, 
resented  it. 

He  went  further  and  said  that  on  a  recent 
trip  that  took  him  through  Idaho  and  Utah 
be  was  "appalled"  to  hear  of  the  large 
amounts  of  money  we  are  spending  to  d  sliver 
mail  to  remote  areas.  "If  people  choose  to 
live  in  such  areas,"  he  said  "they  slioiUd 
accept  as  part  of  the  price  of  living  there 
that  they  will  not  receive  government  serv- 
ices." 

We  did  not  have  time  to  pursue  ou; '  dis- 
cussion to  the  logical  nth  degree.  But  '.  sus- 
pect that  he  would  have  you — ofiBclals  <  f  the 
county  governments  that  have  responslplllty 
for  furnishing  most  government  services.  Ig- 
nore people  in  remote  areas,  posslbl]'  tell 
them  to  move,  or  maybe  go  In  and  force 
them  out  We  know  that  you  cannot  do  any 
of  these  thLngs;  we  know  that  the  Feleral, 
State,  and  local  governments  must  serve 
these  people  to  some  degree  out  of  cofccern 
not  only  for  their  welfare  but  for  the!  wel- 
fare of  the  rest  of  us  whose  lives  are  afljected 
by  everything  that  goes  on  In  the  ^orld 
around  us. 

Carried  to  the  proverbial  nth  degree  I  won- 
der if  our  mid-western  observer  would  have 
you  Ignore  the  commlsBion  of  a  crime,  pos- 
sibly murder,  if  committed  on  remote  public 
lands?  How  about  sanitary  facilities  or  a 
large  enough  police  force  to  see  that  there 
is  no  pollution? 

No  matter  which  way  you  turn,  shcrt  of 
Just  keeping  people  out  of  theee  areas,  it  is 
going  to  cost  you  money.  Some  people  d  d  not 
understand  that  you.  local  government,  have 
responsibility  for  policing  these  public  lands 
and  that  you  incur  other  burdens  by  reason 
of  Federal  ownership  of  the  public  landsj  As  a 
matter  of  fact  in  this  enlightened  era  I  have 
met  people  who  were  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  makes  no  payments 
either  of  taxes  or  In-Ueu-of  taxes  to  support 
the  units  of  government  In  whose  jurisdic- 
tions the  lands  are  found.  For  the  record, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  Ii  now, 
we  note  that  no  Federally  owned  pro  serty 
can  be  taxed  without  the  consent  ol  the 
United  States. 

To  compound  your  problems  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  has  re:om- 
mended  that  the  bulk  of  the  public  lands 
should  remain  In  Federal  ownership  and  that 
In  most  Instances  where  the  states  have 
ceded  legislative  Jurisdiction  to  the  Uilted 
States  the  Federal  government  shoul< :  re- 
turn such  Jurisdiction  to  the  states — leally 
to  you  the  counties. 

In  view  of  these  recommendations,  the 
Commission  concluded  that  the  United 
States  should  make  some  payment  to  com- 
pensate the  states  and  Its  subdlvlsloni  for 
the  burdens  Imposed  by  reason  of  Federal 
ownership.  While  there  are  many  recom- 
mendations, of  the  400  made  by  the  Com  mis- 
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.slon  that  are  of  direct  concern  to  you,  and 
al!  400  should  be  of  interest  to  all,  it  is  the 
recommendations  that  flow  from  the  deci- 
sion to  compensate  for  tax  immunity  on 
which  I  will  concentrate  our  discussion  to- 
day. In  doing  so  I  will  assume  that  all  of 
you  have  read  the  report  and  the  recom- 
mendations and  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
Implications  of  the  recommendations  and 
their  Impact  with  specific  application  to  the 
unique  situation  existing  here  in  Oregon. 

We  have.  In  the  many  meetings  at  which 
I  have  spoken  to  date,  heard  nobody  take 
exception  to  the  Idea,  as  expressed  In  the 
report,  that  "If  the  national  Interest  dic- 
tates that  lands  should  be  retained  In  Fed- 
eral ownership.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  make  certain  that  the  bur- 
den of  that  policy  Is  spread  among  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Is  not  borne 
only  by  those  states  and  governments  in 
whose  areas  the  lands  are  located."  We  find 
several  separate  paths  when  we  start  dis- 
cussing how  to  do  this. 

It  seems  only  logical  to  me  that  gener- 
ally the  payments  made  shoxild  have  some 
relationship  to  the  burdens  borne  by  state 
and  local  governments  because  of  the  Federal 
ownership.  This  Is  the  position  of  the  Com- 
mljslon.  And  this  is  the  position.  In  my 
opinion,  that  is  going  to  be  persuasive  with 
the  Congress — if,  in  fact,  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  persuade  the  Congress  to  do  any- 
thing to  aUeviate  the  financial  plight  of 
states  and  counties  within  whose  borders 
there  are  large  Federal  land  holdings. 

Returning  to  the  states  and  counties  a 
portion  of  the  receipts  from  public  land 
and  resovirce  sales  and  leases — revenue  shar- 
ing— is  not  in  any  way  related  to  the  burdens 
of  Federal  land  ownership.  I  make  this  as 
a  statement  of  fact  and  not  merely  a  re- 
statement of  a  conclusion  reached  by  the 
Commission.  I  make  this  statement  knowing 
that  our  research  shows  that  the  two  largest 
revenue  sharing  programs — for  the  sale  of 
National  Forest  timber  and  of  public  land 
oil  and  gas — had  their  genesis  In  the  desire 
of  Congress  to  compensate  states  and  coun- 
ties for  the  fact  that  the  lands  from  which 
these  resources  were  to  be  sold  would  not  go 
Into  private  ownership  and  on  to  the  tax 
rolls  as  previously  contemplated.  However, 
I  also  know  from  rur  research  that  there  was 
no  scientific  basis,  or  even  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop a  scientific  basis,  to  determine  what 
the  amount  of  shared  revenue  should  be  and 
whether  the  amount  agreed  upon  would  In 
fact  compensate  for  the  loss  Involved. 

The  Commission,  as  you  all  know,  rec- 
ommended that  generally,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated  and  others,  revenue  sharing  pro- 
grams should  be  repealed  and  replaced  by  a 
system  or  systems  of  payments-ln-lleu  of 
taxes  with  the  United  States  receiving  a 
public  benefits  discount  from  what  private 
owners  would  pay  In  taxes  if  the  property 
were  on  the  tax  rolls.  In  some  instances  it 
is  possible — maybe  even  probable — that  pay- 
ments would  be  less,  even  If  full  tax 
equivalency  were  paid,  than  Is  made  through 
shared  revenues.  But  on  the  whole  pay- 
ments would  be  greater  and  in  the  aggregate 
might  be  as  much  as  $60  million  a  year 
more  than  paid  at  present  even  If  the  Com- 
mission's proposal  for  a  discount  Is  adopted. 

This  situation  has  naturally  made  un- 
happy those  whose  pa3rments  might  be  re- 
duced. So  two  months  ago.  when  we  were 
here  in  Portland  at  the  Discussion  Forum, 
the  Idea  was  advanced  that  possibly  the 
United  States  could  adopt  a  dual  system; 
share  revenues  where  there  are  resources  to 
sell  but  make  payments  related  to  regular 
tax  payments  where  there  are  no  such  sales. 
The  other  day  at  a  conference  we  were  told 
that  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain 
States  has  supported  this  position  and  then 
suggests  that  the  states  or  counties  should 
have  the  option  of  choosing  the  system  un- 
der which  they  wish  to  operate. 
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Examining  this  Idea  realistically  it  just 
does  not  .seem  to  me  that  you  can  get  the 
Congress — the  people  of  the  United  States— 
to  accept  it.  In  addition  to  the  question 
of  burdens,  there  is.  first,  the  fact,  relied  on 
heavily  by  the  Commission  and  stressed  by 
many  citizen  groups,  that  revenue  sharing 
tends  to  generate  pressure  for  sales  without 
giving  primary  consideration  to  good  con- 
servation practices.  Secondly,  and  maybe  of 
greater  importance.  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
st,atute  giving  options  to  recipients  of  pay- 
ments solely  on  the  basis  of  having  the 
recipient  make  an  election  of  the  plan  that 
will  pay  the  most  money. 

While  there  are  other  aspects  of  significance 
In  the  other  public  land  states,  let  lu  today 
examine  only  that  of  significance  to  you,  to 
Oregon.  This  revolves,  of  course,  around  the 
O&C  counties. 

We — neither  In  our  research  program  nor 
the  Commission  In  its  deliberations — studied 
the  O&C  counties  and  whether  any  of  the 
recommendations  should  apply  to  O&C 
counties.  The  question  remaining  then  is 
whether  the  O&C  counties  are  so  unique  aa 
to  enjoy  the  separate  status  they  have  had 
In  the  past  and  thereby  not  have  applied  to 
them  the  policies  made  applicable  to  Fed- 
erally owned  lands  generally.  The  fact  Is  that 
sooner  or  later  this  question  must  be  faced 
and  you  should  prepare  now  to  face  It  and  to 
present  a  united  front  In  doing  so. 

When  the  bill  establishing  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  was  taken  up 
by  the  subcommittee  on  public  lands  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee  there  was  immedi- 
ate and  unanimous  agreement  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  O&C  lands  and  their  attendant 
problems  were  so  different  from  those  of 
the  public  lands  generally  that  O&C  should 
not  be  part  of  the  Commission's  study.  In 
recognizing  this  difference  there  was  implied 
an  agreement  that  O&C  lands  should  be  re- 
viewed periodlcaUy  but  sepmrately. 

Similar  recognition  of  the  different  status 
of  the  O&C  lands  has  been  given  over  the 
years  In  the  Executive  Branch  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  in  Congress  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committees.  Your  Congressional 
delegation  has  had  to  keep  alert,  and  I  can 
testify  to  how  hard  they  have  worked  at  it, 
but  they  have  been  successful  In  maintaining 
so  far  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  either 
shared  or  re-invested  In  the  O&C  lands. 

The  main  point  is  that  this  special  status 
has  been  recognized.  A  new  examination 
must  be  made  of  whether  that  status  should 
continue.  I  offer  no  answer  today  but  suggest 
that  you  examine  history  and  prepare  your 
csase  accordingly  with  all  Oregon  united.  Let 
us  see  what  some  of  that  history  discloeee. 

Oregonians  in  and  out  of  Congress  have 
argued  that  public  domain  lands  In  Oregon 
are  basically  unlike  other  public  domain 
because  the  United  States  did  not  purchase 
this  territory  but  acquired  it  rather  by  dis- 
covery and  settlement.  This  line  of  reasoning 
then  app>arently  goes  on  to  the  aastunptlon 
that  must  have  been  made  when  Oregon 
Joined  the  Union  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment would,  as  it  did  In  other  instances, 
devote  part  of  this  public  domain  to  devel- 
opment. 

The  grant  to  the  Oregon  and  Oallfomia 
Railroad  was  such  a  development  srtep. 
Oregonians  have  always  held  that  the  failtU'e 
of  that  ventxtfe  did  not  in  any  way  cost  the 
Federal  government  anything  but  it  did,  ob- 
viously, hamper  the  state.  Some  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  actually  made  a  profit 
by  selling  even-numl)ered  sections  of  land 
along  the  right  of  way  at  double  the  price 
other  lands  brought.  Further,  the  United 
States,  in  the  1886  grant,  required  free  trans- 
fKJTtation  of  its  property  and  troops — a  right 
estimated  to  have  had  a  value  of  $2  million 
by  1916 

You  wUl  recall  that  the  failiu*  of  the 
Oregon  and  California  Railroad  was  caused 
by  the  violation  of  that  part  of  the  grant 


tiftt  required  the  sale  of  small  lots  to  actual 
settlers.  The  abrogation  of  this  part  of  the 
contract  at  a  minimum  hampered  the  devel- 
ooment  of  western  Oregon.  Following  exten- 
Sve  Utigatlon,  title  to  the  lands  was  revest- 
ed in  the  United  States  by  Act  of  Congress 
m  1916.  The  opinion  erf  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  legislative  history  of  the  revestment 
Act  have  both  been  subject  to  Interpretation 
and  debate. 

gufflce  to  say  at  this  time  that  the  Act, 
rtlch  carried  a  revenue  sharing  lorm\ila, 
>^  been  claimed  by  many  to  have  been  de- 
rived to  carry  out  the  original  purpose  of  the 
^d  grant  by  dedicating  the  lands  to  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  The 
inclusion  of  a  revenue  sharing  provision  In- 
dicates that  in  1916  the  Congress  did  not 
try  to  equate  payments  to  the  State  and 
counties  with  tax  losses. 

The  loss  to  the  State  in  the  failure  of  the 
rtOlroad  was  discussed  by  Representative  Sln- 
nott  dt  Oregon  in  debate  on  the  revestment 

Mil: 

"Who  can  estimate  the  loss  to  my  state? 
What  monetary  consideration  can  recom- 
pense us  for  the  past  mlchlef  and  damage? 
Tbt  Injury  to  my  State  by  the  loss  of  homes, 
of  schools,  and  development  Is  an  Injury  that 
Is  incalculable.  The  loss  and  Injury  to  Oregon 
Is  Irreparable." 

Tou  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
1M6  Act  did  not  fulfill  its  purpose  and  of 
the  history  of  the  1926  and  1937  Acts.  I  need 
not  dwell  on  them;  they  are  extensions  of 
whatever  the  original  purpose  and  revest- 
ment were. 

The  next  move  is  yours.  I  submit  to  you 
that  you  cannot  have,  at  your  own  choice, 
the  best  of  whatever  would  you  choose.  The 
only  way  you  can  logically  seek  an  exception 
from  whatever  the  general  rule  Is,  is  to  dem- 
onstrate that  there  exists  a  unique  situation. 
The  road  ahead  may  be  rocky  but  It  Is  not 
necessarily  Impassable. 


GALLEY  VERDICT 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  writing,  I  have  received  over  200 
letters  on  the  Galley  matter,  three  of 
which  support  the  verdict.  The  others, 
deploring  the  charges,  verdict,  and  sen- 
tence urge  clemency  or  pardon.  They 
fall  into  four  general  categories: 

Hrst,  letters  from  parents  asking  if 
their  teenage  sons  can  look  forward  to  a 
criminal  penalty  if  they  enter  the  armed 
services; 

Second,  letters  from  men.  frequently 
veterans,  pointing  out  that  all  war  is  hell, 
and  that  no  man  should  be  held  account- 
able for  his  reaction  to  the  abnormal 
stress  of  battle; 

Third,  letters  suggesting  that  the  Viet- 
namese are  "not  like  us",  have  no  regard 
themselves  for  life,  and  are  dangerous, 
"even  the  babies",  and 

Fourth,  letters  that  consider  Galley 
merely  a  man  obeying  an  order,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  which  lies  with  one  or 
more  superiors.  One  such  letter  named 
as  guilty  the  four  Presidents  who  have 
served  during  our  Vietnam  involvement. 
Some  writers  assert  the  verdict  hurts  the 
country,  and  a  few  say  they  are  ashamed 
to  be  Americans  because  of  it. 

Because  of  these  letters,  the  anguish 
they  represent,  and  the  issues  they  raise. 
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I  feel  obligated  to  respond  to  them  all 
before  this  House. 

First,  if  the  evidence  before  the  soldier 
jurors  was  accurate,  does  the  verdict 
hurt  the  country?  Is  not  it  rather  the  act 
that  provided  the  evidence  tliat  led  to  the 
verdict  that  has  hurt  the  country?  And 
should  not  a  great  people  whose  faith  is 
founded  on  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic 
reserve  their  shame  for  the  act  itself, 
rather  than  its  condemnation? 

In  my  view,  when  the  events  at  My  Lai 
became  a  matter  of  public  knowledge,  by 
means  of  personal  accounts  and  photo- 
graphs, the  American  army  itself,  its 
citizen  soldiers  and  the  values  they  com- 
mitted to  battle,  went  on  trial,  both  here 
and  abroad. 

This  was  true  of  North  Vietnam's 
Army  when  the  Hue  murders  were  dis- 
covered. The  difference  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican Army  felt  obligated  to  examine  the 
facts,  to  judge,  and  to  sentence.  Had  it 
not  done  so,  the  honor  of  its  own  tradi- 
tions, of  the  society  it  defends,  and  of 
the  men  who  have  died  defending  It, 
would  have  been  diminished,  smd  very 
much  so.  It  was  agony  for  the  jurors  to 
hear  the  evidence  and  find  it  led  relent- 
lessly to  a  conclusion  of  guilty  as  charged 
for  the  murder  of  defenseless  men.  wom- 
en, and  children.  And  it  is  agony  for  the 
Nation  to  hear  that  verdict.  We  recoil 
from  this  image  of  ourselves,  and  we 
should.  To  salve  this  woimd  is  our  desire 
because  we  shared  in  its  making  and  its 
pain. 

Significant  to  me,  and  strengthening, 
is  that  in  this  long,  arduous  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  the  standard  of  conduct  of  our 
fighting  men  has  been  extraordinarily 
high.  Had  they  been  sent  to  kill  helpless 
civilians  the  shameful  job  would  have 
long  since  been  completed.  But  they  were 
not.  By  the  tens  of  thousands,  from  the 
cities  and  farms  of  America,  drafted  or 
enlisted,  they  have,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, observed  not  only  the  so-called 
"laws  of  war,"  but  the  simple  dictates  of 
human  conscience  which  they  learned 
from  their  parents,  their  schools,  and 
their  heritage.  Many  died  doing  so.  What 
would  their  sacrifice  mean  were  it 
equated  with  the  conduct  this  case  in- 
volves? 

It  is  suggested  that  bombing  and  artil- 
lery have  also  resulted  in  the  death  of 
noncombatants.  The  difference  between 
a  tactical  or  strategic  bombardment  that 
sheds  innocent  blood,  and  the  sjrstematic 
killing  of  defenseless  civilians  at  gim- 
point  must  be  clear  both  in  reason  and  in 
justice.  The  principal  ingredient  of  any 
criminal  charge  is  intent.  In  this  respect 
the  indiscriminate  North  Vietnam  rocket 
attacks  on  populated  areas  may  be  con- 
trasted with  the  precise  instructions 
American  pilots  must  observe  in  pin- 
pointing military  targets. 

Now  what  is  to  be  done?  With  no  wish 
to  prejudice  appellate  procedures  or  their 
results,  it  is  certainly  conceivable,  should 
the  conviction  stand,  that  the  ordeal  of 
the  trial,  the  sentence,  the  verdict,  and 
appeals,  together  with  the  attendant 
publicity,  and  the  Indelible  memory  of 
the  ditch  at  My  Lai,  will  have  served,  if 
anything  could  serve,  to  fulfill  the  nor- 
mal objectives  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
regarding  penalty:  rehabilitation  of  the 
offender,  and  deterrence  of  similar  of- 
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fenses.  As  for  the  defendant,  what  more 
can  be  asked  of  him  in  this  life?  If  con- 
science sleeps,  what  sounds  disturb  it? 
Should  it  awaken,  what  silences  comfort 
it? 

The  trial  itself,  far  from  scandalizing 
our  society,  ennobles  it.  The  greatness  of 
America  is  enJianced  by  this  tortured  ef- 
fort, absolutely  imique  and  unprece- 
dented, to  cleave  in  war  to  the  very  val- 
ues she  cherishes  in  peace. 

It  is  late  to  caution  in  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged." 
because  at  Nuremberg  we  did  judge.  We 
saw  the  mote  in  our  brother's  eye.  This 
trial  proves  we  have  the  strength  and  the 
grace  to  cast  the  beam  from  out  own. 

Last  week,  in  part  with  the  implica- 
tions of  this  case  in  mind,  I  voted  first 
to  shorten  the  draft,  and  failing  that,  to 
end  it.  I  feel  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  reclaim  its  power  to  deter- 
mine the  necessity  of  committing  young 
Americtins  to  war.  I  say  the  time  has 
come;  let  us  seize  it  before  it  goes.  We 
have  given  10  years  of  our  best  in  treasure 
and  blood  to  help  an  Asian  government 
draw  its  people  together  behind  a  com- 
mon purpose.  We  cannot  provide  the 
purpose  itself,  or  cement  that  people  to 
it.  We  have  done  what  was  in  our  power 
to  do.  And  that  power  must  now  be 
brought  to  bear  on  problems  that  will  not 
be  solved  anywhere  but  here  in  our  Amer- 
ica. Yet  to  the  mothers  whose  sons  have 
gone,  or  who  may  yet  go,  I  offer  my  sol- 
emn conviction  that  history  will  confirm 
in  them  a  new  kind  of  heroism,  one  for 
which  civilization  itself  can  only  be 
grateful,  the  pwwer  and  the  will  to  pre- 
serve, throughout  the  inhumanity  of  war, 
the  humanity  of  man. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  NEEDS 
DRASTIC  OVERHAULING 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
many  of  my  colleagues  share  the  opinion 
our  national  social  security  program 
needs  a  drastic  overhauling.  The  cost  of 
the  program  last  year  was  $40.6  billion, 
far  beyond  original  expectations.  I  am 
sure.  Its  recipients  now  number  more 
than  26  million  and.  despite  a  25-percent 
increase  in  benefits  over  the  past  2  years, 
more  must  be  done  to  provide  them  with 
a  raft  in  today's  inflationary  flood.  I  sup- 
port additional  help  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens and  intend  to  continue  to  introduce 
legislation  giving  them  the  benefits  that 
they  so  desperately  need. 

However,  in  the  desire  to  help  these  26 
million  Americans,  we  in  Congress  must 
not  become  blind  to  the  plight  of  those 
who  ultimately  pay  the  bill  for  legislated 
increases  in  the  program.  It  is  the  pro- 
ductive American  who  picks  up  the  tab 
and,  with  the  tax  bites  now  being  taken 
from  his  paycheck,  he  himself  is  hard 
pressed  to  exist.  Gross  earnings  are  whit- 
tled away  by  deductions  for  social  se- 
curity. Federal  income  tax.  State  income 
tax,  local  wage  taxes,  county  taxes, 
school  taxes,  per  capita  taxes  and  sales 
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tax.  The  list  Is  almost  endless  an(t  un- 
bearable. 

I  have  proposed  a  bill  which  wlllj  help 
the  productive  worker  of  today  anp  the 
retired  worker  tomorrow.  It  permlljs  the 
worker  today  to  deduct  his  social  secu- 
rity contribution  from  his  Pederafl  in- 
come tax.  I 

I  believe  the  social  security  payment 
Is  a  double  tax  on  the  worker.  He  hfis  no 
choice  in  most  cases  whether  he  ^nts 
to  contribute  or  not  It  is  a  mandatory 
contribution.  It  is  a  tax.  He  pays  not  only 
the  social  security  tax  on  a  certain  por- 
tion of  his  earnings,  but  he  also  pay.s 
Federal  income  tax  on  the  same  amhimt. 

This  is  double  taxation  and  imf^ir,  if 
not  unconstitutional,  particularly 
of  the  fact  that  this  once  insigr 
contribution  has  grown  to  a  tax 
first  magnitude.  When  the  prograr 
conceived  more  than  30  years  ago,  the 
cost  was  a  mere  1  percent  from  empJoyer 
and  employee  on  the  individual's  first 
$3,000  In  earnings.  That  amount^  to 
$30  each  for  a  total  tax  of  $60.  | 

By  1970,  the  base  taxable  salary]  had 
risen  to  $7,800  and  the  tax  rate  to  4.8 
percent.  This  means  the  worker  anp  his 
employer  last  year  each  paid  $374.fO  or 
a  total  of  $748.80  into  the  fund.  This  S'ear, 
the  tax  rate  went  up  to  5.2  percent,  rais- 
ing pasmients  of  employer  and  employee 
to  $450.50  each  or  a  total  tax  of  $911.20. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  taxable; base 
salary  was  increased  to  $9,000,  effeictive 
January  1. 1972,  and  based  on  the  present 
5.2  percent  tax  rate  it  means  nextjyear 
the  employer  and  employee  will  'ton- 
tribute"  $468  each  or  a  total  of  $936  Do  so- 
cial security. 

Furthermore,  increases  in  the  tax  rate 
are  already  scheduled  for  the  future]  The 
rate  is  due  to  go  to  5.6  percent  for  1973- 
75:  5.85  percent  for  1976-79;  5.95  [per- 
cent for  1980-86  and  6.05  percent  from 
1987  on.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  ihese 
are  legislated  increases  but  already  there 
are  proposals  to  raise  the  tax  rale  as 
hl^h  as  7.6  percent.  Obviously  this  in  go- 
ing to  put  an  additional  strain  or  the 
employer  and  employee  and  any  future 
increase  in  the  taxable  base  salarji  will 
only  add  to  their  problems.  In  vle^v  of 
this,  I  have  grave  fears  the  social  ^cu- 
rity  program  designed  to  give  the  rehired 
worker  a  source  of  income  in  his  later 
years  might  collapse  under  the  continu- 
ing pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  pro- 
ductive worker  who  supports  it  finan- 
cially. The  program  contains  the  threat 
of  becoming  a  Frankenstein,  turning  on 
the  very  people  it  was  created  to  h;Ip. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  support  my  pro- 
posal to  give  those  paying  into  socia  1  se 
curity  a  tax  break,  easing  their  load  and 
still  pro'/lding  the  social  security  recii^ient 
with  a  source  of  Income. 


WELL-DESERVED  PRAISE  PO|l 
OMAHAS  VA  HOSPITAL 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOlLISTER 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVteS 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  [  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
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constituents  In  Omaha  which  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  concerns  Omaha's  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  and  was  sent  by 
George  Randol : 

.  .  .  r  was  admitted  to  the  VA  Hospital  In 
June,  1970,  after  suffering  what  I  thought  was 
a  sprain  to  my  left  leg.  My  leg  was  discolored, 
swollen  and  quite  painful.  I  passed  out  in  the 
admitting  office.  The  doctors  found  I  bad 
ruptured  an  arterial  aneurysm.  An  operation 
v.as  performed  on  June  7. 

Then  it  became  necessary  to  operate  again 
because  of  a  breakdown  of  the  walls  of  the 
artery  and  profuse  bleeding  that  could  have 
been  terminal.  Then  on  Jure  12,  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to 
the  damaged  member  could  not  be  re-estab- 
lished. The  situation  was  explained  to  my 
wife,  and  It  was  decided  that  an  amputation 
was  necessary.  During  this  period  I  was  de- 
lirious and  unaware  of  what  was  going  on.  I 
recognized  no  one,  not  even  my  wife,  who  was 
at  my  bedside  each  day. 

Then  came  several  months  of  Intensive 
cate.  Whirlpool  baths  every  day.  Physical 
therapists  doing  everything  they  could  to 
prepare  me  for  the  day  when  I  could  walk 
using  a  prosthesis.  This  was  a  dreary  outlook. 
I  saw  so  many  people  In  physical  therapy 
much  worse  off  than  I  get  up  and  walk.  I  had 
a  lot  of  care  from  many  people:  physical 
therapists,  doctors,  nurses,  orderlies  and  at- 
tendants. 

There  were  so  many  who  passed  through 
the  faclUty  during  my  five  month  stay,  re- 
quiring special  and  Intensive  care  to  live.  But 
their  need3  were  met  with  an  unselfish  dedi- 
cation by  staff  people  on  duty  and  on  call 
after  hours. 

Being  In  the  surgical  ward  several  months, 
I  saw  the  halls  Qlled  with  equipment  being 
pressed  Into  service  for  someone  needing  vi- 
tal care.  Some  after  surgery  and  some  be- 
fore. I  would  say  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  has  a  reputation  In  tills  part  of  the 
country  for  being  the  top  facility  In  the  area. 
and  they  live  up  to  their  reputation.  That  Is 
why  I'm  aliv*. 

The  praise  which  the  VA  hospital  gets 
in  Mr.  Randol's  letter  is  well  deserved. 
The  Veterans  hospital  in  Omaha  has  an 
excellent  professional  staff — one  of  the 
best  in  the  VA  hospital  system.  They 
maintain  an  extremely  close  relationship 
with  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
Creighton  University  Medical  Schools  In 
Omaha,  and  that  relationship  provides 
an  outstanding  opportunity  for  the  train- 
ing and  development  of  physicians  in 
Nebraska. 

I  thank  Mr.  Randol  for  bringing  his 
example  to  our  attention.  I  am  glad  to  see 
an  excellent  institution  getting  the  ap- 
plause it  should  get. 


PREDICTION    OP    GEN.    CURTIS    E. 
T.kMAY 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF   GEOKGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  HAGAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  con- 
stituent, Mrs.  Carl  W.  Seller,  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  so  well  stated  in  her  recent 
letter  to  me,  the  enclosed  prediction  of 
Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  should  be  made 
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available  as  food  for  thought  to  every 
citizen  In  our  country.  The  General 
LeMay  article  follows: 

[From  the  Santa  Ana  (Ga.)  Register 
Feb.  24.   1971] 

LeMat  Predicts  Russian  "YiELD-oR-ELse'' 

TTltimatcm 

(By  Len  Davis) 

Retired  Air  Force  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay 
Tuesday  predicted  that  within  18  montljs 
Russia  will  serve  a  "capltulatlon-or-else" 
ultlmatimi  on  the  United  SUtee,  and  that 
President  Nixon  wlU  have  no  choice  but  to 
surrender  and  succumb  to  Soviet  demands. 

He  would  not  speculate  on  what  the  •'de- 
mands" would  be,  other  than  con^dete  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  In  Vietnam. 

Asked  to  define  the  words  "or  else."  LeMay 
replied : 

"Nuclear  weapons." 

Interviewed  at  the  South  Coast  Gun  Club, 
Santa  Ana,  the  64-year-old  former  Air  Force 
chief  of  staff  said  "while  the  United  States 
Is  wasting  money-oB  TNT  for  use  In  the  Jun- 
gles and  rice  paddles  of  Southeast  Asia,  Rus- 
sia Is  spending  money  on  what  today  u  the 
finest  strategic  weapons  system  In  the  world. 

"We  have  become  a  second-rate  power," 
he  said,  "and  our  whole  military  establish- 
ment Is  rapidly  going  downhill  because  our 
weaponry — both  offensive  and  defensive— Is 
outmoded  and  the  general  public  lacks  the 
proper  spirit  and  respect  for  our  nation's 
leaders." 

The  former  head  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand (SAC) ,  who  built  from  the  remnants 
of  World  War  H  an  all-Jet  bomber  force 
manned  and  supported  by  professional  air- 
men dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  peace, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  nation's  defense 
capabilities : 

"We  lack  superiority  which,  to  win,"  he 
said,  "should  be  overwhelming — more  than 
Is  actually  needed. 

"It  Isn't  Just  the  money  that  Is  being  mis- 
spent or  not  budgeted,"  he  added,  "It's  the 
whole  basic  philosophy  of  our  people,  which 
needs  a  greater  demonstration  of  patriotism 
and  a  strongw  manifestation  of  confidence 
in  the  leadership  of  our  country — at  all 
levels." 

He  attributed  the  "sorry  state  of  our  na- 
tion" to  "the  growing  Communist  menace" 
and  said  racial  troubles  and  draft  protests. 
for  example,  "are  all  Communist-inspired. 

"Like  It  or  not,"  he  said,  "we  are  at  war 
with  the  Communists — and  we'd  better  do 
something  about  It.  fast,  beifore  it's  too  late. 

"All  they  (the  Communists)  have  to  do  is 
infiltrate  our  ptolice  and  mUltary  organln- 
tlon5  to  the  point  where  they  are  In  control," 
.said  LeMay. 

■'The  rest  will  be  easy,  and  they'll  take  over 
our  c'Juntry,"  he  added. 

LeMay  urged  the  American  people  to 
"stand  up  and  shout  down  the  radicals,  learn 
their  tactics  so  you  can  combat  them,  and 
support  our  men  In  uniform. 

"Quit  tearing  things  down.  Quit  believing 
everything  that's  told  us.  Investigate.  Read 
the  history  and  development  of  Conamunlst 
methods  and  see  how  they  apply  to  what's 
happening  across  our  land  today.  Then  act 
accordingly,"  said  LeMay. 

He  said  the  American  people  "would  be 
derelict  in  their  duty  to  believe  we  have  a 
strong  national  defense  system. 

"That's  what  weTe  told,"  he  said,  "but  It's 
not  so — really. 

•And  I  know,"  added  the  four-star  general 
under  whose  leadership  at  SAC  for  10  years 
plans  were  laid  for  the  develapment  and  in- 
tegration of  the  nation's  mtercontmental 
baUlstlc  mlssUe  (ICBM)  capaWlity. 
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URBAN  MASS  TRANSIT  MONEY 

HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  mass  transit  moneys  in  our  metro- 
tK^tan  areas  has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions. This  crisis  takes  on  added  sig- 
nificance when  w^e  consider  that  nearly 
70  percent  of  our  population  lives  In  the 
urban  areas  of  our  Nation.  It  has  been 
esUmated  that  the  capital  needs  in  just 
19  major  metropolitan  areas  in  the  next 
decade  will  be  nearly  $18  billion,  while 
operating  costs  for  mass  transit  In  these 
metropolitan  areas  will  amount  to  an  ad- 
ditional $10  billion. 

It  was  precisely  because  of  a  congres- 
sioaal  recognition  of  the  mass  trans- 
portation crisis  that  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1964 
was  amended  and  passed  by  a  resounding 
margin  during  the  second  session  of  the 
91st  Congress.  This  act,  which  commits 
Congress  to  a  $12  billion  investment  in 
mass  transit  over  the  next  10  years  and 
provides  $3.1  billion  In  grants  for  the 
next  5  years,  is  certainly  Inadequate  In 
view  of  the  known  mass  transportation 
requirements. 

At  the  same  time,  the  scarcity  of  fimds 
in  comparison  to  the  serious  needs  In 
this  area  underscores  the  importance  of 
allocating  funds  authoilzed  by  this  act 
to  those  metropolitan  areas  which  are 
strangling  to  death  because  of  totally 
Inadequate  mass  transit  systems. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  as  it  passed  last  session  con- 
tains a  provision  which  limits  the 
amounts  of  moneys  that  one  State  may 
receive  to  12 '/2  percent  of  the  authorized 
funds.  In  the  first  year  alone,  the  re- 
quests from  several  States  have  either 
exceeded  or  are  about  to  exceed  this  arbi- 
trary limitation.  This  limitation  Is  es- 
pecially unrealistic  and  counterproduc- 
tive in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mass 
transit  crisis  most  seriously  affects  States 
with  large  metropolitan  areas. 

While  we  will  not  be  able  to  provide 
all  of  the  needed  moneys  under  present 
programs,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
we  remove  existing  limitations  under  this 
legislation  to  permit  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  make  grants  where 
they  are  most  needed.  For  this  reason,  I 
liave  introduced  a  bill  today  to  elimi- 
nate this  arbitrary  limitation  on  the 
Secretary's  granting  authority.  In  the 
hope  that  this  bill  will  now  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make 
grants  of  Urban  Mass  Transit  moneys  to 
the  areas  in  which  they  are  needed  re- 
gardjess  of  any  arbitrary  formuUB. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  I  was 
joined  on  this  bill  by  25  of  my  colleagues: 

Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 
Andersow  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Lrar,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 

McKDfNXY,  Mr.  PORSYTHE,  MTS.  HICKS  Of 

Massachusetts.  Mr.  RosBNTnAL.  Mr.  Ros- 

TSUKOWSKI,  Mr.  BlAGGI.  MtS.  CHpSHOLM, 

Mrs.  Abzug.  Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Ahoerson  of 
California,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
KiMP,  Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Reid 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Bell. 
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THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  editorials  I  have  read  on  the 
recent  verdict  finding  Lieutenant  Calley 
guilty  in  the  slaying  of  22  Vietnamese 
civilians  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Ed 
Jenison,  editor  of  the  Paris.  HI.,  Beacon- 
News. 

Mr.  Jenison  has  succinctly  pointed  out 
that  this  event  which  has  so  troubled 
the  conscience  of  America  should  not  al- 
low us  to  abandon  the  goals  of  an  hon- 
orable solution  to  the  Vietnam  war  and 
10  forsake  the  President  in  his  attempt 
to  achieve  these  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  place  Mr.  Jenison's  editorial  in  the 
Record : 

The  Conscience  of  Ame&ica 

Few  events  In  modern  day  history  have 
distressed  the  American  public  as  much  as 
the  verdict  finding  United  States  Army 
Lieutenant  William  L.  Calley,  Jr.,  guilty  in 
the  slaying  of  22  Vietnamese  civilians  at  My 
Lai  at  the  height  of  the  wai-  against  the 
invading  North  Vietnamese.  Easing  the  emo- 
tional crisis  somewhat  has  been  the  prompt 
and  welcome  order  of  President  Nixon  to  re- 
lease Lt.  Calley  from  the  army  stockade 
pending  appeal  of  his  sentence  to  life  Im- 
prisonment. 

No  one  condones  the  shocking  nature  of 
the  facts  in  the  case  as  they  have  been 
confirmed  in  documented  testimony  prior 
to  and  during  the  extended  court  martial 
proceedings  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Ga.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  feel  the 
traigic  incident  was  a  product  <rf  the  condi- 
tions of  warfare,  and  not  the  fault  of  an  in- 
dividual man  in  uniform. 

Reaction  has  been  immediate,  widespread 
across  the  nation  and  typically  reflected 
here.  Those  who  have  served  their  country 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  on  the  fighting 
front  have  recognized  what  those  who  have 
never  been  there  do  not — In  war  there  Is  no 
margin  for  mercy.  Innocents  many  times 
have  been  victims.  History  is  replete  with  ex- 
amples. And  in  the  present  conflict,  these  In- 
cidents have  been  multiplied  by  enemy  use 
of  the  indistinguishable  civilians,  including 
youngsters,  as  agents  of  destruction. 

Right  here  at  home  there  have  been  two 
significant  manifestations  of  popular  senti- 
ment. Keith  Tlngley,  editor  of  our  neighbor- 
ing and  recently-established  Chrisman 
Leader,  editorialized  this  week  with  a  power- 
ful insight  Into  the  feelings  of  most  of  us. 

"I  am  a  peace-loving  man."  he  observed, 
"but  war  Is  a  different  story,  and  there  is  no 
easy  way  to  kill  an  enemy.  I  realize  that  I 
am  Just  a  small  potato  out  here  In  the  sticks 
rvmnlng  a  country  newspaper  .  .  .  but  that 
stm  doesn't.  In  my  mind,  keep  me  from  be- 
lieving that  Lt.  Calley  'got  a  rotten  deaL' " 

And  from  another  local  source,  David  Long, 
a  conscientious  citizen  and  World  War  I  vet- 
eran, has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Beacon-News,  published  yesterday.  In 
which  he  reflects  concern  based  on  the  re- 
actions of  one  who  has  known  what  It  means 
to  be  under  enemy  fire. 

Not  since  the  90  men  of  the  intelUgence 
ship  XTS6  Pueblo  were  captured  by  the  North 
Koreans  and  subjected  to  months  of  Im- 
prisonment before  their  release  has  pubUc 
sentiment  been  so  aroused  and  so  unani- 
mous. The  continuing  struggle  for  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom  half  a  world  away  has  al- 
ways suffered  from  some  reservations  from 
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some  people,  and  the  unfortunate  My  Lai 
incident  only  served  to  Intensify  that  un- 
rest. 

Even  so,  most  Americans  will  not  permit 
individual  incidents,  no  matter  how  unfor- 
tunate or  inopportune,  to  divert  them  from 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  Issues  involved. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  sharp  conflict 
between  the  Communists  and  the  Free  world 
inevitably  drew  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  mto  combat  with  the  enemy 
in  Vietnam  nearly  a  decade  ago.  In  the  en- 
suing years  upwards  of  a  half  a  million  gal- 
lant young  Americans  found  themselves  on  a 
distant  battle  front  to  stem  the  tide  of  a 
desperate  and  dedicated  enemy  force.  Thou- 
sands of  them  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country  and  an  ideal  that  has  transformed 
this  land  from  a  band  of  coloiUes  to  a  citadel 
of  freedom. 

Has  that  sacrifice  been  In  vain?  We  trust 
not.  Must  it  be  continued?  We  hope  not.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  President  Nlzon 
has  long  recognized  what  many  did  not — 
that  under  the  circumstances  American  in- 
volvement must  steadily  be  reduced  and 
ultimately  removed.  In  the  two  years  of  his 
administration  he  has  moved  steadily  toward 
this  goal,  with  a  courage  not  always  matched 
by  his  colleagues  In  the  Congress  or  hla 
countrymen  at  large.  New  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  role  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves  in  the  defense  of  their  homeland. 
And  continued  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
a  definite  schedule  for  return  of  United 
States  fighting  men  to  their  homes  and  their 
families.  As  a  result,  U.S.  involvement  Is  de- 
creasing where  in  former  yecws  it  was  in- 
creasing. But  the  rate  of  withdrawal  has 
been  weighed  carefully  to  preserve  the  gains 
won  by  gallant  sacrifice,  and  to  heighten  the 
hopes  for  ultimate  peace. 

The  public  reaction  to  My  Lai  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  an  excuse  for  abandon- 
ment of  goals  long  held  to  be  essential  to  the 
futtire  security  of  those  who  wotUd  remain 
free.  The  Inescapable  tragedies  of  war  must 
not  panic  an  enlightened  citizenship  into 
surrender.  In  the  language  of  free  people,  and 
those  who  would  become  free,  there  is  no 
such  word. 

At  the  moment  there  is  need  for  under- 
standing, patience  and  perseverence.  There 
is  need,  too,  for  patriotic  support  of  a  Presi- 
dent in  the  White  House  who  bears  burdens 
perhaps  unsurpassed  since  the  time  of  Lin- 
coln, when  a  nation  was  at  war  with  Itself. 

President  Nixon  has  on  his  hands  a  war 
he  "inherited."  It  may  have  been  popular  at 
its  inception.  Now  It  is  not.  Yet  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  President  to  blame  the 
past.  He  accepted  the  situation  as  he  found 
it,  and  has  since  sought  what  all  Americans 
want — a  way  out.  with  a  hope  for  future 
peace. 

Neither  My  Lai,  nor  the  emotional  explo- 
sion that  has  followed  the  trial  of  Lt.  Calley, 
should  be  allowed  to  detour  the  American 
course  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
our  times — how  to  live  in  peace  with  a  world 
in  turmoil.  We  have  the  leadership,  if  we  will 
follow  It.  We  have  the  courage.  If  we  will  use 
it.  And  we  must  have  the  faith,  or  we  will 
lose  the  greatest  present  opportunity  for 
preserving  freedom,  a«  Americans  have  come 
to  know  It,  for  our  neighbors  around  the 
world  now  and  ourselves  In  the  futtire. 

Next  week  Is  Holy  week,  with  Christians 
around  the  world  turning  to  their  religion  for 
comfort  and  hope  and  salvation.  Prayer  is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  observance.  It  is  time- 
less, but  timely  as  well.  Surely  it  «-ould  not 
be  out  of  order  to  suggest  that  prayer  might 
well  be  turned  to  the  present. 

Why  not,  then,  a  national  expression  of 
unanimity  in  prayer  for  the  guidance  and 
counsel  of  a  President  sorely  beset  in  the 
White  House  with  our  problems  and  over  wel- 
fare? Where  next  in  Vietnam  is  our  problem 
but  his  responsibility.  It  Is  awesome  in  terms 
of  present  results  and  future  threats.  His 
courageous  course  still  points  the  way  to  the 
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only  apparent  hope  for  retiirn,  In  ourj  time, 
to  the  endviring  aspiration  of  Amerlatns  of 
all  political  complexions  for  peace  with 
honor,  security  and  tranquility  in  our  time. 


THE  FAMILY  STABILITY  ACIT 
OF    1971 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASEK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI  /ES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^i  to- 
day introducing  the  Family  Stability 
Actof  1971.  H.R.  7388. 

In  the  91st  Congress  the  admin  stra- 
tion  introduced  the  family  assisiance 
plan  which  passed  the  House  but  ailed 
to  pass  the  Senate.  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  second  session  it  became  evident 
that  this  measure,  with  a  $1,600  basic 
giant  level  for  a  family  of  four,  wa s  un- 
acceptable to  welfare  recipients,  the  pub- 
Uc,  and  Members  of  the  Senate.  The  ad- 
ministration's bill  (H.R.  1)  has  beqn  re- 
introduced in  the  92d  Congress  and  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Ways  and  ^[eans 
Committee.  That  committee,  according 
to  newspaper  reports,  is  consider:  ng  a 
plan  for  family  assistance  with  a  basic 
grant  of  $2,400  for  a  family  of  four,  with 
food  stamps  being  cashed  out. 

Such  a  beginning  level  app)ears  to  be 
thoroughly  inadequate  for  the  needs  of 
an  American  family  today  faced  wit  i  ris- 
ing prices  in  an  inflated  economy.  \  re- 
cent Gallup  poll,  January  10,  1971,  indi- 
cated that  Americans  believe  that  it 
would  take  more  than  $6,500  a  year  to 
maintain  any  kind  of  minimum  djcent 
standard  of  living  today  realistically  con- 
sidering costs.  When  the  poverty  level 
today  stands  at  $3,743  to  provide  mere 
subsistence  for  a  family  of  four,  it  s  in- 
conceivable that  a  Nation  with  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  the  United  States 
would  be  willing  to  expect  that  poor  fam- 
ilies try  to  exist  on  $2,400. 

In  legislation  I  am  introducing  txiay, 
the  grant  level  for  a  family  of  four 
would  begin  in  1972  at  a  rounds  d-off 
poverty  level — $3,600  and  move  up  la  or- 
derly steps  imtil  in  1976  it  reaches  1  the 
lower  level  adequate  standard  of  living 
as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  l&boT 
Statistics. 

A  zone  cost-of-living  factor  woulq  take 
care  of  the  geographical  differential'  thus 
equalizing  payments  made  to  reciqients 
of  various  regions  and  to  those  of  urban 
and  rural  settings.  | 

The  Family  Stability  Act  of  1971  *ould 
be  federally  administered  and  in  fiscal 
1973  would  cover  all  payments  <if  41 
States.  By  1976  Federal  benents  \^ould 
have  surpassed  present  payment  levels  in 
the  other  nine  States  with  the  entire)  pro- 
gram federalized.  In  the  intervening 
years  those  States  making  payc^ents 
higher  than  $3,600  would  make  ud  the 
difference  until  the  catch -up  period  is 
completed.  The  legislation  I  am  propos- 
ing today  would  cover  all  poor  people  and 
include  individuals  xmder  65  and  couples 
without  children.  Eligibility  would  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  a  written  appli- 
cation subject  to  veriflcation  by  raiidom 
scientific  audit.  The  working  but  uuder- 
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employed  poor — that  group  most  discon- 
tented in  our  society  according  to  the 
Kemer  commission  report — would  be  in- 
cluded in  coverage  under  tills  plan.  Any 
recipient  would  be  better  off  working 
since  he  would  be  able  to  keep  40  per- 
cent of  his  earnings.  When  total  income 
reaches  $6,000  a  family  would  go  off  of 
welfare. 

Under  the  proposed  bill  able-bodied 
heads  of  families  would  be  expected  to 
accept  suitable  employment  or  receive 
training  for  the  same.  Employment  is  not 
considered  suitable  if  the  position  is 
vacant  due  to  a  labor  dispute,  the  wages 
are  below  Federal  or  State  minimum 
levels  or  prevailing  wages,  whichever  are 
higher,  or  if  suitable  child-care  arrange- 
ments cannot  be  made.  Decisions  as  to 
the  latter  would  be  in  the  hands  of  wel- 
fare mothers  and  in  no  case  would 
mothers  of  preschool  and  school-age  chil- 
dren be  forced  to  work  against  their  will. 
Too  often  in  the  past  we  have  criticized 
the  poor  of  the  irmer  city  for  inadequate 
family  supervision,  for  letting  their  cliil- 
dren  run  wild  in  the  streets,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  have  not  made  appropriate 
provision  for  child  care  or  for  mothers 
to  remain  in  the  home  if  they  themselves 
prefer  to  rear  and  nurture  their  own 
children.  This  measure  would  permit  the 
latter  positive  alternative. 

Another  imjwrtant  section  of  tills  bill 
protects  the  rights  of  recipients.  Pair 
hearings  will  be  provided  if  there  is  any 
disagreement  with  respect  to  eligibility, 
the  number  of  persons  in  a  family,  or  the 
amount  of  benefits.  Appeals  may  be  made 
to  an  appeals  board  and  then  to  a  Federal 
court.  While  appeals  are  in  process,  bene- 
fits would  not  be  cut  off. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  backed  by  a  broad  spectrum  of  na- 
tional groups  which  have  come  together 
in  support  of  a  campaign  for  adequate 
welfare  reform  now.  Their  members  in- 
clude :  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  Women,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers,  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, the  Children's  Foundation,  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlement 
Houses,  the  United  Presbjfterian  Church 
in  the  USA,  the  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  for  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  the  Board  of  Social  Ministries 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  the 
National  OfiQce  of  Black  Catholics,  the 
Board  of  Homeland  Ministers  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  the  Churches 
Crusade  Against  Hunger,  the  National 
Federation  of  Social  Work  Students,  and 
the  Americans  for  Indian  Opportimity 
Council. 

This  campaign  has  adopted  certain 
goals  and  principles  which  form  the  basis 
for  the  bill  here  Introduced.  I  request 
that  they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Campaign    for    Adequate    Welfare    Reform 
Now 

The  Campaign  for  Adequate  Welfare  Re- 
form Now  has  one  purpose:  achievement  this 
year  of  major  welfare  reform  to  create  a  new 
system  of  Income  maintenance  assistance  to 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  all  Individuals  and 
families  in  the  United  States  who  are  un- 
able to  work,  whose  earnings  are  Inadequate 
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and  for  whom  jobs  axe  not  available.  Or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  in  the  campaign 
endorse  the  kind  of  welfare  reform  that  satis- 
fies most,  or  all,  of  the  principles  and  goals 
set  forth  in  this  statement. 

One.  A  new,  unified  and  largely  federally 
financed  program  of  assistance,  with  strong 
and  clear  legal  requirements  and  guidelines 
to  assure  equitable  and  efficient  treatment 
and  administration. 

Two.  Coverage  for  all  poor  people,  based 
on  need,  regardless  of  reason  for  poverty,  and 
Including  people  employed  at  Inadequate 
(substandard)  wages,  individuals  under  66 
and  couples  without  children. 

Three.  Assistance  grant  levels  starting  close 
to  official  poverty  levels,  with  provision  for 
orderly  steps  to  reach  standards  of  ade- 
quacy for  health  and  decency  as  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  with 
flexibility  of  grant  levels  to  meet  realistic 
variations  in  costs  of  living. 

Four.  Incentives  and  realistic  aids  to  en- 
courage those  eligible  for  public  assistance 
to  move  into  job  training  and  full  employ- 
ment— such  as:  jobs  at  no  less  than  mini- 
mum federal  wage  or  prevailing  wage,  which- 
ever is  higher;  right  to  keep  enough  earned 
Income  to  make  working  more  attractive 
than  relying  solely  on  public  assistance  (with 
recognition  that  many  people  who  have  been 
trapped  by  the  existing  system  may  need  as 
long  as  two  years  to  make  a  full  transition 
to  self-support);  day  care  services;  and  pub- 
lic service  jobs  where  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
private  or  other  public  sector  jobs. 

Five.  Acceptance  of  declaration  of  need  as 
sufficient  to  establish  eligibility,  with  pro- 
vision for  periodic  spot  checks  to  determlae 
accuracy  of  eligibility  and  payment  (in  the 
manner  of  Social  Security  and  Income  Tax 
programs) ;  and  guarantee  of  rights  to  fair 
hearing  with  representation. 

Six.  Protection  against  denial  of  assistance 
pending  eni-ollment  in  a  training  program  or 
acceptance  of  a  job  arid  against  forced  ac- 
ceptance of  training  or  a  Job,  especially  for 
any  mother  who  considers  either  detrimental 
to  the  well-being  of  her  children. 

Seven.  Top  priority  to  availability  of  sup- 
portive service  such  as  day  care,  counseling, 
family  planning,  health  and  legal  services 
for  the  most  needy — but  with  services  for  as- 
sisted peopl6  being  of  the  same  quality  as 
for  others  who  need  such  services  but  can 
pay  for  them  according  to  ability. 

Eight.  Requirement  for  realistic  participa- 
tion by  those  benefiting  directly  from  the 
progrram  to  influence  the  administration  and 
general  nature  of  programs. 

Nine.  Special  protections  to  assure  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  migrants,  citizens  of  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  full  and 
equitable  participation  in  all  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Ten.  Requlrenaent  that  notification  of  ben- 
efits and  qualifications  of  entitlement  be 
publicized  by  federal  administering  agencies 
in  regular  public  media,  and  be  made  avail- 
able to  organizations  of  poor  people. 


THE  PROPERTY  TAX  RELIEF 
ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  joining  my  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Reuss)  in  cosponsorlng  a  bill  to 
provide  property  tax  relief  for  the  low- 
income  elderly  who  suffer  disproportion- 
ately from  the  effects  of  inflation  and  ris- 
ing taxation. 

The  proposal  is  modeled  after  the  sue- 
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cessful  Wisconsin  Homestead  Relief  Act 
of  1964  which  has  been  recommended  for 
all  States  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  Fom- 
additional  States  have  followed  Wiscon- 
sin's lead,  but  I  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  that  this  proposal  should 
provide  this  relief  on  a  national  level  by 
using  the  Federal  income  tax  system. 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  received 
communications  from  my  constituents 
relaying  the  difficulties  they  encounter 
with  a  fixed  income,  increases  in  living 
expenses  and  taxes.  In  some  cases  exces- 
sive taxes  have  taken  as  much  as  one- 
third  of  their  incomes,  with  no  relief  in 

sight. 

The  Wisconsin  act's  positive  results  in- 
dicate a  viable  vehicle  of  relief  for  the 
low-income  elderly.  In  fiscal  1970  it  pro- 
vided tax  relief  of  $712  million  to  74,000 
low-income  elderly  at  a  cost  less  than  1 
percent  of  total  property  tax  collections 
in  the  State. 

TTie  legislative  proposal  I  am  cospon- 
sorlng today  would  normally  provide  for 
credits  against  the  Federal  tax  except  for 
persons  whose  incomes  are  so  low  that 
they  owe  less  income  tax  than  the 
amount  of  relief  due  to  them.  Elderly 
persons  in  this  category  would  receive 
direct  funds  calculated  on  income  and 
property  tax  liability. 

TTie  tax  relief  would  go  to  those  over 
65  with  a  total  yearly  income  of  $3,700 
or  less,  with  a  limit  of  $330  in  property 
taxes  that  can  be  used  in  computing 
relief.  The  refund  or  credit  is  intended 
to  offset  only  that  portion  of  the  property 
tax  that  is  well  In  excess  of  what  can  be 
considered  a  fair  burden. 

We  rarely  have  the  opportimity  to  ob- 
serve in  advance  the  outcome  of  legis- 
lation we  propose.  I  urge  this  Congress 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  success  of 
a  similar  program  at  a  lower  level  of 
government,  and  act  promptly  to  remove 
an  unfair  share  of  the  tax  burden  from 
a  segment  of  our  population  that  can 
least  afford  to  shoulder  that  burden. 


CULEBRA  FOR  THE  CULEBRANS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   UXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  learn  last  Thursday  of  the  ad- 
ministration's half-hearted  decision  to 
limit  naval  operations  on  Culebra,  a  small 
Island  20  miles  to  the  east  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Instead  of  arriving  at  a  firm  decision  to 
ban  all  military  activities  in  the  interest 
of  Culebra  and  its  citizens,  the  Defense 
Department  has  issued  a  vague  and  non- 
committal decree,  designed  to  appease  its 
critics  while  continuing  its  callous  dis- 
regard for  the  safety  and  livelihood  of  the 
UOO  Culebrans.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  now,  the  Navy  has  used  Culebra 
as  a  dartboard,  shelling  the  island  from 
both  air  and  sea  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences. I  had  hoped  for  an  immediate 
end  to  this  cruel  and  insensitive  affront 
to  these  Spanish-speaking  Americans. 

On  March  29,  I  wrote  President  Nixon 
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to  this  effect,  urging  him  to  discontinue 
all  naval  operations  on  the  island.  On 
April  1,  Secretary  Laird  provided  this 
rather  disappointing  response:  he  pro- 
mised to  begin  development  of  nonexplo- 
sive  ammunition  and  to  limit  use  of  ex- 
plosives by  January,  1972,  to  initiate  steps 
to  alleviate  the  ecological  damage  caused 
by  the  Navy's  target  practices,  and  to 
study  the  'option'  of  ending  all  military 
activities  on  Culebra  by  June,  1975.  Cer- 
tainly, these  are  improvements  over  the 
present  situation.  But  why  must  we  wait 
indefinitely  for  a  complete  end  to  the  use 
of  live  ammunition?  And  why  does  the 
Navy  insist  on  staying  until  at  least  1975 
and  then  only  entertain  the  idea  of 
leaving?  The  question  of  Culebra  is  a 
simple  one — whether  the  Navy  is  willing 
to  compromise  the  safety  and  sovereignty 
of  1,200  people — American  citizens,  no 
less — in  order  to  keep  a  convenient  fir- 
ing range.  I  am  sure  many  of  my  collea- 
gues join  me  in  urging  the  Navy  and  the 
Defense  Department  to  modify  this  deci- 
sion by  adopting  a  firm  poUcy  imposing 
an  immediate  ban  on  the  use  of  live  am- 
munition and  by  agreeing  to  leave  Cule- 
bra as  soon  as  Is  physcially  possible.  I 
insert  into  the  Record  both  my  letter  to 
President  Nixon  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment press  release  outlining  Secretary 
Laird's  decision : 

March  29, 1971. 
The  PREsmENT, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  President:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  the  upcoming  deci- 
sion regarding  continued  Navy  activities  on 
the  island  of  Culebra.  Regardless  of  the  rec- 
ommendation embodied  In  the  Navy  report 
scheduled  to  be  released  April  1,  I  urge  you 
to  rescind  Executive  Order  8684  of  1942  and 
order  the  complete  cessation  of  naval  activi- 
ties on  and  around  the  Island. 

You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  plight 
of  the  1200  naUves  of  this  Island  some  twenty 
miles  ofl  the  east  coast  of  Puerto  Rico  who 
desire  only  to  live  their  lives  In  peace,  free 
from  aerial  and  offshore  bombardment. 

The  continued  naval  bombing  of  the  Island 
has  had  profound  effects  on  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  Culebrans.  Since  the  Navy 
first  started  using  the  Island  In  1901,  there 
have  been  one  civilian  death,  three  serious  In- 
juries, and  countless  near-misses.  Only  last 
May  some  six  mortar  rounds  were  accidental- 
ly fired  Into  Flamingo  Bay  off  Culebra  where 
several  children  were  swimming.  In  addition, 
the  naval  presence  has  affected  the  island's 
economy;  fishermen  are  often  prevented  from 
going  to  sea  by  naval  restrictions  and  the 
constant  exploding  of  shells  has  severely 
damaged  Culebra's  cattle  raising  Indtjstry. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Culebrans,  who  are 
American  citizens,  vigorously  oppose  con- 
tinued naval  operations  on  their  homeland. 
Judicial  and  legislative  recourse  have  so  far 
failed.  Both  Congress  and  the  federal  courts 
have  been  reluctant  to  Intervene  on  behalf  of 
the  Culebrans.  For  these  people,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  are  the  last  hope  for  a  safe  and 
tranquil  future. 

The  Navy  argues  that  Culebra  is  a  vital 
cog  In  the  Roosevelt  Roads-South  Atlantic 
training  area.  But  the  issue  cuts  much  more 
deeply.  The  question  is  whether  the  Federal 
government  Is  willing  to  compromise  the 
safety  and  livelihood  of  Its  citizens  for  the 
convenience  of  military  target  practice.  How 
do  we  protect  our  citizens  by  bombarding 
them? 

To  continue  naval  operations  in  Culebra 
when  such  activity  Is  both  dangerous  and 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  inhabitants,  would 
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be  unconscionable.  I  urge  you  to  return  Cule- 
bra to  the  Culebrans. 
Sincerely, 

ABNES  J.  MlKVA, 

V.S.  Congressman, 

April  1,  1971. 
For  Correspondents:  Secretary  of  Defense 

Melvlu  R.  Laird  today  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  a  i  eport  on  the  weap- 
ons training  now  being  conducted  In  the 
Culebra  complex  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weap- 
ons Range.  The  report  le  in  response  to  sec- 
tion 611  of  Public  Law  91-544. 

Secretary  Laird  aimounced  that,  after  re- 
viewing the  report,  he  has  directed  the  Navy 
10  initiate  immediately  a  number  of  actions 
which  VLill  eiihance  the  safety  and  well  being 
of  the  residents  of  Culebra  and  reduce  the  ir- 
ritants to  them  resulting  from  Naval  train- 
ing in  the  area. 

These  actions  include : 

Cessation  of  explosive  bombardment  of  the 
Northwest  Peninsula  of  Culebra  by  Janu- 
ary 1.1972. 

Development  of  no:i-explosive  rounds  for 
Naval  gunnery  practice. 

Opening  of  p.U  of  the  Flamingo  Beach  for 
public  use  at  all  times  except  during  ship 
firing. 

ConatrucUon  of  a  road  to  Brava  Beach  and 
a  bath  houte  there  so  that  the  Culebrans  will 
have  unrestricted  access  to  a  bathing  beach 
at  all  times. 

Cessation  of  removal  of  sand  from  Cule- 
bra's beaches  and  initiation  of  legal  steps 
necessary  to  halt  the  unauthorized  exploita- 
tion of  ecological  resources  under  Navy  stew- 
ardship. 

Provision  of  unrestricted  sea  and  air  cor- 
ridors between  Culebra  aiid  St.  Tliomac, 
Vieques  and  mainland  Puerto  Rico. 

Stationing  of  a  Spanish-speaking.  U.S. 
Naval  officer  In  Dewey  and  another  lu  Isabel 
Segunda  on  Vieques  responsible  for  Range 
Safety. 

Initiation  of  those  land  surveys,  tralalng 
maneuver  analyses,  and  engineering  studies 
required  to  provide  the  option  of  moving  by 
June  1975  to  a  suitable  alternative  to  the 
target  areas  on  Culebra. 

Improvement  of  community  relatioixs  on 
Cuelebra  and  Vieques  in  particular  and 
Puerto  Rico  In  general. 

Enhancement  of  the  economic  benefits  to 
Culebra  and  Vieques  in  particular  and 
Puerto  Rico  In  general. 

These  actions  are  of  course  subject  to 
Congressional  approval  of  any  necessary 
funding. 

The  Secretary  also  stated  that  he  will  re- 
appraise the  Culebra  situation  and  the  al- 
ternative option  (s)  from  the  point  of  view  of 
National  Security  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  by  the  end  of  1972 
in  order  to  make  a  final  decision  where  to 
relocate  the  Naval  training  target  areas  now 
on  Culebra  and  whether  any  additional  ac- 
tions should  be  taken. 


ALBERT   J.    RUFFO    SERVED   STATE 
WELL 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  re- 
cently, Albert  J.  Ruffo  received  recogni- 
tion from  one  of  the  largest  newspapers 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  the  San 
Jose  Mercury. 

Albert  J.  Ruffo's  beginnings  were  hum- 
ble: but  his  Italian  immigrant  parents 
instilled  in  Al  the  spirit  of  self -improve- 
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ment  coupled  with  a  fierce  belief  iii  edu- 
cation and  competition.  Leaving  tiehlnd 
him  a  versatile  record  of  achievements, 
Al  was  appointed  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  titustees 
of  the  California  State  college  s^tem, 
during  which  time  he  was  twice  chair- 
man. Those  years  were  probably  th^  most 
difacult  ever  experienced  by  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  this  country.  It 
was  fortunate  that  the  largest  ^uca- 
tional  complex  in  the  country  had  fi  man 
like  Al  Ruff o  to  rely  on. 

The  editors  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
lauded  Al  Rufto  by  writing :  I 

AlJSXST  J.  RXTTTO  SXSVED   STATX  WOLL 

Albert  J.  RuSo,  San  Jose  attorney,  former 
football  coach  and  civic  leader,  ixaa  Just  com- 
pleted nearly  10  years  ae  a  Trustee  bf  the 
CalUomla  State  College  System.  He  deserves 
a  vote  of  thanlcs  from  citizens  statewide. 

Ruffo,  whose  term  expired  March  jl,  was 
one  of  three  retiring  trustees  replac4d  last 
week  by  appointees  of  Oov.  Ronald  f^agan. 
During  RuSo's  almost  10  years  as  a  state 
college  trustee,  the  system  grew  from  16  to 
19  campuses  with  a  corresponding  rise  In 
student  enrollment. 

It  was  during  Ruffo's  tenure,  too,  tliat  the 
larger  state  colleges,  such  as  San  Josel  State, 
were  upgraded  academically  and  expanded 
Into  new  areas  of  graduate-level  education. 
The  net  result  Is  that  today  a  number  of 
state  colleges,  notably  Including  Sa: 
State,  are  universities  in  everyth; 
name. 

Albert  J.  Ruffo,  attorney,  former 
councilman  and  mayor,  served  his 
community  well.  When  the  call  came 
the  people  of  California  as  a  state  College 
trustee,  he  served  them  with  great  dedica- 
tion and  distinction.  i 

In  honoring  Al  Rufto,  it  goes  without 
saying  I  also  honor  his  remarkable  wife, 
Marianne,  and  their  five  children. 

In  brief,  the  i^'oflle  of  this  ideal  trustee 
includes  the  devotion  of  husban(^  and 
father,  the  skill  of  an  athlete,  en^eer. 
lawyer,  and  the  dedication  of  civifc  offi- 
cial and  professional  leader.  In  all  {these 
fields  is  Al  Ruffo  respected  and  adiiired. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pride  in  call- 
ing Albert  J.  RufTo  a  friend  and  si  con- 
stituent. On  behalf  of  the  people  In  my 
district  and  the  State  of  Califorhia,  J 
thank  him  for  his  service  on  the  poard 
of  trustees  of  the  California  State  col- 
lege system. 


Jose 
but 


CHARGE   OF   MEMBERS'   WIR^AP 
PING  NEEDS   INVESTIGATION 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  n.T,TKOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIjVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ap- 
pend herewith  a  letter  which  I  hav^  sent 
today  to  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
with  reference  to  an  investigation  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
full  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  charges  made 
that  the  FBI  has  tapped  Members  of 
Congress'  telephones.  I  am  hoping  that 
our  subcommittee  can  hear  this  matter 
as  soon  after  the  recess  as  is  possible  and 
that  any  party  wishing  to  appear  at  that 
hearing  may  come  and  give  such   nfor- 
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mation  as  may  be  in  the  public  interest. 
But  since  charges  have  been  made  that 
the  FBI  has  tapped  the  telephones  of 
Members  of  Congress — and  this  is  a  se- 
rious charge — it  is  in  the  public  interest 
that  we  have  a  forum  for  a  hearing  so 
that  we  can  determine  the  truth  of  these 
charges. 

HOlrSE  OP  REPHZSKNTATrVES, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  7.  1971. 
Hon.  Harucy  O.  Staccbbs. 
Chairman,  Home  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  Chaisman:  On  Monday  of  this 
week,  the  Gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Boggs,  made  a  very  serious  charge  against 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  On  the  floor  of  the  House, 
he  used  these  words:  "When  the  FBI  taps 
the  telephones  of  Members  of  this  body  and 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  ...  It  Is  way 
past  time.  Mr.  Speaker — that  the  present 
Director  thereof  no  longer  be  the  Director." 

These  are.  Indeed.  serlo\i8  charges.  You 
will  recall  that  In  the  Bernard  Ooldflne 
case  in  1958,  we  eetabllahed  the  precedent 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  InvestlgaUona 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  was  the  pxroper  forum  for  Inveetl- 
gatlcm  of  electronic  surveillance.  The  mat- 
ters Involved  In  the  charges  by  the  Gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  are  concerning  elec- 
tronic surveillance. 

I  am  Informed  by  the  Attorney  General  to- 
day that  It  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
criminal  oHense  to  tap  the  tedephonee,  un- 
der the  1968  Act,  of  Members  of  Congress. 

According  to  last  evening's  Star,  the  Gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Boggs,  Is  al- 
leged to  have  said  that  he  has  "positive 
prooif"  that  the  FBI  has  tapped  the  tele- 
phones of  Members  of  Congress. 

I  urge  that  a  hearing  on  this  matter  be 
set  down  at  the  earliest  moment  after  the 
Easter  recess  and  that  the  Gentleman  from 
Louisiana  have  a  tuW  opportunity  to  present 
proof  of  these  charges.  This  Is  a  moat  se- 
rious charge  which  has  been  given  not  only 
nationwide  but  worldwide  publicity.  A  full 
airing  of  these  charges  would  be  Ln  the  best 
tntereets  not  only  of  the  FBI  but  of  all  of 
this  country.  Our  Subcommittee  woxild  be 
rendering  a  public  service  In  having  these 
hearings  and  I  would  hope  that  they  would 
be  open  to  the  public  and  to  the  press. 
Slncerdy, 

William  L.  Springeb. 


PLUNDERING  OF  NATIONAL. 
FORESTS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE«OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
est lands  of  the  Nation  are  being  system- 
atically destroyed  by  unsound  forest 
practices  that  encourage  indiscriminate 
timber  harvesting  to  the  detriment  of 
environmental  quality.  Private  and  pub- 
lic forest  lands  of  the  Nation  are  plund- 
ered with  little  concern  for  the  conse- 
quential damage  to  recreation,  water- 
shed, wildlife,  range  and  forage,  fisher- 
ies, esthetic  and  other  values. 

Recent  newspaper  articles  and  televi- 
sion news  reports  have  graphically  de- 
scribed the  devastation  that  has  rained 
down  on  some  of  our  national  forests 
through  the  practice  of  clear  cutting  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  steeply  sloped 
lands. 
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It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  these  un 
sound  forestry  practices.  Such  practices 
are  detrimental  to  our  environment  and 
to  the  timber  harvesting  industry.  We 
need  to  encourage  timber  harvesting  but 
only  where  it  is  in  furtherance  of  the 
principals  of  the  Multiple  Use  and  Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  and  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act. 

Today,  with  Congressman  Satlor  of 
Pennsylvania,  Congressman  William  D. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Congressman  ffiscmxR 
of  West  Virginia.  Congressman  Karth  of 
Minnesota.  Congressman  McCloskey  of 
California,  Congressman  Nedzi  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Congressman  Rettss  of  Wis- 
consin, joining  as  cosponsors,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  builds  upon  the 
1960  Multiple  Use  and  Sustained  Yield 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  528  et  seq.) .  That  impor- 
tant legislation  has  never  been  fully 
complied  with  by  the  National  Forest 
Service.  If  there  was  compliance,  I  feel 
sure  we  would  not  have  the  problems  to- 
day which  we  face  in  the  national  forests. 

Some  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
bill  are: 

It  declares  that  the  public  has  a  right 
to  enjoy  a  healthy  human  environment 
and  to  expect  that  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  will  utilize  all 
practicable  means  to  protect  that  right 
and  enhance  the  quality  of  our  enviroQ- 
ment. 

It  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
criteria  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  purpose  of  the  States  designating 
non-Federal  commercial  forest  lands  for 
timber  harvesting  and  management 

It  provides  for  the  establishment  by 
the  States  of  standards  for  timber  har- 
vesting and  land  management  of  such 
designated  lands  and  plans  for  the  im- 
plementation, maintenance,  and  en- 
forcement of  such  standards. 

It  provides  for  Federal  enforcement  of 
such  standards  and  plans. 

It  provides  for  the  licensing  by  the 
States  of  foresters  pursuant  to  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

It  directs  that  all  timber  harvesting 
on  Federal  forest  lands,  except  those 
lands  within  the  National  Park  System, 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
and  the  WUdemess  System,  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  Multiple 
Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act  and  that  all 
timber  harvesting  operations  shall  not 
impair  multiple  use  values.  Timber  har- 
vesting, to  the  extent  permitted  on  the 
excepted  lands,  is  controlled  by  statutes 
applicable  to  those  lands.  None  is  per- 
mitted in  wilderness  areas. 

It  provides  for  the  establistiment  of 
timber  harvesting  and  land  manage- 
ment plans  for  all  such  lands. 

It  provides  limitations  on  clear  cut- 
ting on  Federal  forest  lands.  Upon  enact- 
ment, clear  cutting  will  not  be  permitted 
except  in  accordance  with  promulgated 
timber  harvesting  and  land  management 
plans.  Even  then,  the  appropriate  Sec- 
retary must  find  that  clear  cutting  is  a 
sound  forest  practice  when  applied  to 
particular  forest  lands.  Further,  existing 
clear  cutting  contracts  will  be  reviewed 
within  45  days  after  enactment  where 
such  work  has  not  begun  or  is  not  sub- 
stantially completed.  Such  work  will  be 
halted  pending  such  review. 
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It  provided  that  timber  harvesting  be 
by  competitive  bidding  and  that  fair 
market  value  of  timber  products  be  ob- 
tained. ^  .  ^. 

It  provides  export  restrictions. 

It  establishes  a  Federal  forest  land 
M0t  fund  for  land  acquisition  and  for 
environmental  quaUty  improvement. 

These  fimds  will  be  used  equitably  for 
gnhancement  and  protection  of  recrea- 
tion, water  quality,  fish  and  game  man- 
agement, esthetic  and  other  multiple 
iBC  values. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  also  pro- 
rides  a  mechanism  which  will  enable  the 
public  to  play  a  greater  role  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  timber  harvesting  and  land 
management  operations  on  Federal 
(orest  lands,  and  on  non-Federal  com- 
mercial forest  lands.  This  public  partici- 
pBtioD  will  afford  important  safeguards 
against  the  unsound  practices  which 
have  been  so  prevalent  in  the  past  and 
which  continue  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  proposed  Forest 
Unds  Restoration  and  Protection  Act  of 
1971  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Congris- 
giOK AL  Record  : 

H.R.  7388 
A  bill  to  provide  for  comprehensive  man- 
agement   of    the    nation's    forest    lands 
tlirough  the  application  of  sound  forest 
practloes,  and  for  other  purposes 
Bt  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
tapresentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Forest  Lands  Restora- 
tion and  Protection  Act  of  1971". 
DunnTiON's 
3k.  2.  When  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Apiculture; 

(2)  "timber  harvesting  and  land  manage- 
ment plan"  means  a  comprehensive  plan 
lor  the  harvesting  of  timber  and  the  manag- 
ing ol  commercial  forest  land  by  using  sound 
forest  practices  and  taking  into  account  the 
partloular  ecological  conditions  encountered 
(Including  soil,  climate,  vegetative  cover,  and 
topography) ; 

(8)  "fully  mature  tree"  means  a  tree  which 
has  attained  at  least  9S  per  centum  of  its 
mailTTnim  potential  height  growth,  has 
grown  its  maximum  volume  of  high  quaUty 
Tood,  and  whose  merchantable  portion  is  ca- 
pable of  being  manufactured  Into  high  grade 
lumber, 

(4)  "sound  forest  practice"  includes,  but 
1<  not  limited  to,  protection  of  site  quality, 
prevention  of  erosion  particularly  on  steep 
^es  and  In  areas  of  unstable  soil,  selection 
for  harvesting  of  fully  mature  trees  wherever 
consistent  with  the  biological  requirements 
Of  the  tree  species,  limitation  of  clearcuts  to 
small  openings  to  maintain  as  much  contlg- 
aous  forest  cover  as  possible,  growth  of  tim- 
ber on  long  rotations,  promjrt  reforesting 
after  harvest  or  after  fire  or  any  other  dls- 
»iv,  prevention  of  the  degradation  of  any 
waters,  and  to  foUow  even-flow  principles; 

15)  "even-flow"  means  perpetvial  yield  of 
proximately  equal  annual  amounts  of  tlm- 
^  of  toe  same  or  Improving  quality  In  quan- 
tities which  do  not  decline  and  which  may 
Increase; 

(8)  "small  forest  landowner"  Includes  any 
person  who  owns,  leases,  operates,  or  other- 
wise controls  no  more  than  5,000  acwe  of 
wrtgnated  commercial  forest  land; 

(7)  The  term  "person"  Includes  an  tndlvl- 
<lual,  partnership,  corporation,  ccmpany,  as- 
sociation, Arm.  society,  joint  stock  company. 
Indian  tribe.  State,  municipality,  and  poUtl- 
<*i  subdivision  of  a  State; 
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(8)  The  term  "cooperative  management 
unit"  means  an  association  or  group  estab- 
lished under  Btate  law  of  small  forest  land- 
owners who  harvest  timber  and  manage  des- 
ignated commercial  forest  lands  under  a 
single  timber  harvesting  and  land  manage- 
ment plan; 

(9)  "commercial  forest  land"  mean^  any 
forest  land  capable  of  growing  continuous 
crops  Of  fuUy  mature  trees  on  an  even-flow 
basis  after  appUcatlon  of  sound  forest  prac- 
tices consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act; 

(10)  "forest  products"  means  any  renew- 
able material  including  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  or  other  pdant  life  which  are  sold 
from  forest  lands; 

(H)  "forest  lands"  when  referred  to  in 
section  3  and  Title  II  of  this  Act  Includes  all 
federally  owned  or  administered  forest  land 
as  that  term  is  defined  In  the  Act  of  March 
29,  1944  (16U.S.C.  683f); 

(12)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation  or  communication 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  a  place 
In  a  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof,  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  posee- 
sion  of  the  United  States,  or  between  points 
in  the  same  State  but  through  a  point  out- 
side thereof,  or  which  affects  commerce;  and 

(18)  "State"  Includes  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Coliimbta,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSES 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  environmental  quaUty  and  pro- 
ductivity of  the  Nation's  forest  lands  are 
rapidly  deteriorating  to  Inadequate  and  un- 
regulated timber  harvesting  and  land  man- 
agement procedures  and  measures: 

(2)  the  public  has  a  right  to  enjoy  a 
healthy  human  environment  and  to  expect 
that  the  Federal  Government,  the  States  and 
local  government  wUl  utilize  all  practicable 
means  and  measures  to  protect  that  right 
and  enhance  the  quaUty  of  our  environment; 

(3)  multiple -use  values  relating  to  recrea- 
tion, watershed,  wildlife,  range  and  forage, 
fisheries,  esthetic  enjoyment,  and  preserva- 
tion of  wilderness  are  not  being  adequately 
taken  into  account  with  respect  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Nation's  forest  lands; 

(4)  a  maximum  siistalned  yield  of  high 
quality  timber  prodxicts  in  an  even  flow  from 
the  Nation's  forest  lands  is  not  occurring; 
and 

(5)  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  Na- 
tion's commercial  forest  lands  are  privately 
or  otherwise  nonfederally  owned  and  that 
much  of  these  lands  are  not  being  optimally 
managed  through  the  application  of  sound 
forest  practices. 

(b)  It  la,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  create  and  maintain  an  effective  and 
comprehensive  seytem  of  regulation  and  use 
of  aU  forest  lands  In  the  Nation  through  a 
program  where  timber  harvesting  and  land 
management  wlU  be  carried  out  only  on 
forest  lands  already  In,  and  suitable  for, 
commercial  production  of  timber  products  so 
as  to  asstire  that: 

(1)  the  environmental  quality  and  pro- 
ductivity of  forest  lands  are  restored,  en- 
hanced, and  maintained; 

(2)  multiple-use  values  are  effectively 
taken  into  account  with  respect  to  the  man- 
agement of  such  lands;  and 

(3)  the  goal  of  maximum  sustained  yield 
of  hl^  quality  timber  products  Is  achieved 
consistent  with  such  multiple-use  values. 

TITLE  I— COMMERCIAL  FOREST  LANDS 

CarrERIA  foe  the  designation  of  COMMSaCIAL 
FOREST  LANDS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Within  forty-five  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
pubUsh   in   the   Federal    Register   proposed 
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criteria  for  the  designation  by  the  States 
of  commercial  forest  lands  located  therein. 
Such  criteria  shall  be  consistent  with,  and  in 
furtherance  of,  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  After  a  reasonable  time  for  Interested 
persons  to  submit  written  comments  there- 
on (but  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
Initial  pubUcatlon  of  such  proposed  criteria) , 
the  Secretary  shaU  promulgate  such  criteria 
with  such  modifications  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. Such  comments  shall  be  avaUablo 
for  pubUc  inspection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
review,  and,  as  appropriate,  revise  such 
criteria  in  the  same  miuiner  as  the  initial 
criteria  was  developed. 

STATE  DESIGNATION  Of  COMMERCIAL  FOREST 
LANDS  AND  BTANI>AEDS  FOB  TIMBER  HARVEST- 
ING AND  LAND  MAN.^GEMENT 

Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  Each  state  shall,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  public  he.irlngs.  desig- 
nate all  lands  located  In  such  State  (within 
six  months  after  criteria  are  promulgated  un- 
der section  101  of  this  title)  which  are  al- 
ready in,  or  suitable  for,  consistent  with  the 
criteria  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  101  of  this  title,  as  commercial  forest 
lands,  except  that  such  designations  shall  not 
apply  to  any  Federal  forest  land.  In  addition, 
each  State  shall,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
public  hearings,  adopt  within  nine  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  (A)  standards  for  timber 
hai'vestlng  and  land  management  of  desig- 
nated commercial  forest  lands,  and  (B)  a 
plan  for  the  Implementation,  maintenance. 
and  enforcement  of  such  standards  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "plan"). 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  four 
months  after  the  date  required  for  submission 
of  standards  and  a  plan  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection,  approve  or  disapprove 
such  standards  and  plan  or  any  portion 
thereof.  He  shall  approve  such  standards  or 
any  portion  thereof.  If  he  determines  that 
they  were  adopted  after  reasonable  notice 
and  hearing  and  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  He  shall  approve  such  plan 
or  any  portion  thereof,  if  he  determines  that 
it  was  adopted  after  reasonable  notice  and 
hearing  and  that — 

(A)  it  provides  for  the  attainment  of  such 
standards  as  expeditiously  as  practicable; 

(B)  it  provides  necessary  assurances  that 
a  designated  State  agency  has  or  wUl  have 
(within  one  year  from  the  date  of  approval 
of  such  plan)  adequate  funding,  authority, 
and  trained  personnel  to  carry  out  and  en- 
force such  standards  and  plan; 

(C)  it  pro\ides  effective  measures.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  land  I'.se  controls,  to 
insure  maintenance  of  such  standards  after 
they  are  attained: 

(b)  It  provides  for  periodic  reports  by  per- 
sons subject  to  such  plans  on  the  timber  and 
land  management  operations  conducted  by 
such  persons,  which  reports  shall  be  avaUable 
to  the  public; 

(E)  it  provides  that  each  person  who  owns, 
leases,  operates,  or  otherwise  controls  all  or 
any  portion  of  any  designated  commercial 
forest  land  and  who  conducts  or  plans  to  con- 
duct timber  harvesting  thereon  shall  submit 
to  the  appropriate  State  agency  (with  four 
months  after  the  approval  of  such  stand- 
ards) an  effective  timber  harvesting  and  land 
management  plan  prepared  by  a  licensed  for- 
ester for  all  or  portion  of  such  person's  land 
consistent  with  such  approved  State  stand- 
ards and  plan,  except  that  where  more  than 
one  person  owns,  leases,  operates,  or  other- 
wise controls  such  lands  and  conducts  or 
plans  to  conduct  timber  harvesting  thereon, 
each  such  plan  shall  be  coordinated  to  In- 
sure that  It  Is  so  consistent; 

(P)  It  provides  (1)  for  periodic  review  and, 
where  appropriate,  revision,  after  public 
hearings,  of  such  standards  or  plan,  or  both, 
to  achieve  the  purpoaefi  of  this  section,  (11) 
for  revision  of  such  standards  or  plan,  or 
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both,  whenever  the  Secretary  find!    on  the 
basis  of  Information  available  to  iilm  that 
such   standards   or   plans   are 
Inadequate  to  achieve  the  purpoeei 
Act;  and 

(G)    It   provides  such   other 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  In 
the  procedures  and  requirements  of 
section,  approve  any  revision  of  suet 
ards  or  plan. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may,  whenever 
It  necessary  and  publishes  his  flndlnc 
the  period   for   submission   of   any 
portion  thereof  not  to  exceed  6  ~ 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  after 
tlon  of  any  State  hearing  record 
prepare    and    publish    proposed 
setting  forth  such  plan  or  portion 
if  (1)   a  State  falls  to  submit  -'■" 
a  plan  for  implementation 
enforcement  of  such  standards 
time   prescribed,    or    (2)    the 
plan,  or  portion  thereof,  or  both 
Is  determined  by  him  not  to  be  In 
with   the   requirements   of   this 
(3)   the  State  faUs,  within  60  days 
tlce   by   him   or   such   longer   perio^ 
may  prescribe,  to  revise  such 
plan   as   required   by   this  section. 
State  held  no  public  hearing 
adoption  of  such  standards  or  plan 
provide    an    opportunity    for    such 
within  such  State  on  any  proposed  ^ 
for  such   State.  He  shall,  within  6 
after  the  date   required  for 
such  standards  or  plan,  promulgate 
regulation   unless,  prior  to  such 
tlon,  such  State  has  adopted  and 
standards  or  plan  which   he 
be  In  acccrdance  with  the 
this  section.  Such  standards  or  plan 
gated   by   him  for   any  State  shall 
standards   or   plan,   or   both 
such  State  In  the  same  manner  as 
standards  or  plan  had  been  adopted 
State  and  approved  pursuant  to  this 
and  shall  remain  In  effect  until  sufh 
submits  such  standards  or  plan 
approved  under  this  section. 

(c)  (1)  A  petition  for  review  of 
of  the  Secretary  approving  such 
or  plan,  or  both,  may  be  filed  In  th( 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  clrcu  t 
Includes  the  applicable  State.  Such 
shall  be  filed,  within  30  days  from 
of  such   approval  by  any   interestec 
praying  that  it  be  modified  or  set 
whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of  the  petit^n 
forthwith  be  sent  by  registered  or 
mail  to  the  Secretary  and  thereupon 
certify    and    file    in   such    court   th< 
upon  which  the  approval  complain 
issued,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing 
petition  the  court  shall  have 
affirm  or  set  aside  the  determination 
plained  of  In  whole  or  in  part.  The 
of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
fact  shall  be  sustained  If  based 
evaluation  of  the  entire  record  at 
Ing. 

(2)  Such  approved  standards  or  pl4ns  with 
respect  to  which  review  could  have  teen  ob- 
tained under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  In  any  civil  or 
criminal  proceeding  for  enforcemenjt  under 
this  Act. 

TIMBZB     SUBJECT    TO    ACT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Beginning  on  and  aJTter  the 
date  established  by  section  102  of  tils  title 
for  designating  commercial  forest  liuids  In 
each  State,  no  person  shall  sell,  oSer  jTor  sale, 
deliver,  or  Introduce  any  timber  into  com- 
merce which  was  harvested  from  a|iy  land 
in  such  State  other  than  from  de4ignated 
commercial  forest  lands. 

(b)  Beginning  on  and  after  the  ^ate  es- 
tablished under  section  102  of  this  ;ltle  for 
the  approval  of  standards  and  a  i>lan  for 
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each  State,  no  person  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale, 
deliver,  or  introduce  any  timber  Into  com- 
merce which  was  harvested  on  a  designated 
conunerclal  forest  lands  in  such  State  in  vi- 
olation of  such  standards  or  plan,  or  both, 
(c)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both,  except 
that  if  the  conviction  Is  for  a  violation  com- 
mitted after  the  first  conviction  of  such  per- 
son under  this  title,  punishment  shall  be  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000,  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  three  years, 
or  by  both,  one-third  of  said  fine  shall  be 
paid  to  any  person  who  gives  Information 
leading  to  a  conviction  and  he  may  sue  for 
the  same. 

FEOEBAL    ENTOBCEMENT    OF    STANDARDS    AMD 
FLANS 

Sec.  104.  (a).  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of 
information  available  to  him,  the  Secretary 
finds  that  violations  of  an  applicable  stand- 
ard or  plan  approved  by  him  under  section 
102  of  this  title,  he  shall  notify  the  person 
In  violation  and  the  appropriate  State  of 
such  finding  by  certified  mail.  If  such  viola- 
tion extends  beyond  the  16th  day  after  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice,  he  shall  issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  comply  or  he  may 
bring  a  civil  action  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  Any  order  Issued 
under  this  subsection  shall  state  with  rea- 
sonable specificity  the  nature  of  the  viola- 
tion, specify  a  time  for  compliance  which 
the  Secretary,  taking  into  account  the  seri- 
ovisness  of  the  violation  and  any  good  faith 
efforts  to  comply,  determines  is  reasonable. 
A  copy  of  any  such  order  shall  be  sent  to 
the  appropriate  State  and  all  orders  and  no- 
tices and  related  data,  information,  docu- 
ments, and  material  shall  be  available  to  the 
public  for  Inspection. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  commence  a 
clvU  action  for  appropriate  relief,  including 
a  permanent  or  temfKjrary  injunction,  when- 
ever any  person — 

(A)  violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  order  issued  under  this  section;  or 

(B)  violates  any  standard  or  plan  for  more 
than  15  days  after  receipt  of  notice  thereof 
under  this  section. 

(2)  Any  action  under  this  subsection  may 
be  brought  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  Is  located  or  resides  or  is  doing 
business,  and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  restrain  such  violation  and  to  require 
compliance.  Notice  of  the  commencement  of 
such  action  shall  be  given  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  agency. 

INSPECTIONS,   MONITOEING,  AMD  XNTBT 

Sec.  104.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  (1)  de- 
veloping or  approving  or  assisting  in  the 
development  of  any  standards  and  any  plan 
for  the  implementation,  maintenance,  and 
enforcement  thereof  or  (11)  determining 
whether  any  person  is  In  violation  of  any 
such  standard  or  plan — 

(1)  the  Secretary  shall  require  the  person 
who  owns,  leases,  operates  or  otherwise  con- 
trols any  designated  commercial  forest  lands 
to  (A)  establish  and  maintain  such  records, 
(B)  make  such  reports,  and  (C)  provide  such 
other  Information  as  he  may  reasonably  re- 
quire; and 

(2)  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative, upon  presentation  of  his  creden- 
tial*— 

(A)  shall  have  a  right  of  entry  to,  upon,  or 
through  such  lands  or  in  any  premises  In 
which  any  records  required  to  be  main- 
tained under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section are  located,  and 

(B)  may  at  reasonable  times  have  access 
to  and  copy  any  records  and  Inspect  such 
lands  and  timber  operations  conducted 
thereon. 

(b)  Each  State  shall  develop  and  submit  to 
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the  Secretary  a  procedure  for  carrying  out 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  such 
State.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shaU  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  from  carrying  out  this 
subsection  in  a  State. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may  issue  subpeaas  for 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  relevant  papers,  books 
and  other  documents,  he  may  administer 
oaths.  Any  records,  reports,  or  Information 
obtained  imder  this  title  shall  be  available 
to  the  public,  except  that  upon  a  showing 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  by  any  peraoa 
that  records,  reports,  or  Information,  or  par- 
ticular part  thereof  to  which  the  Secretary 
has  access  under  this  title  if  made  public, 
would  divulge  methods  or  processes  entitled 
to  protection  as  trade  secrets  of  such  person, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  such  record,  re- 
port, or  Information,  or  particular  portion 
thereof  confidential,  except  that  such  record, 
report,  or  information  may  be  disclosed  to 
other  officers,  employees,  or  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  concerned 
with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when  relevant 
In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act.  Witnesses 
summoned  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon 
any  person  under  this  subsection,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district  in 
which  such  person  is  foimd  or  resides  or 
transacts  business,  upon  application  by  the 
United  States  and  after  notice  to  such  per- 
son, shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order 
requiring  such  p>erson  to  appear  and  give 
testimony  before  the  Secretary,  to  appear 
and  produce  papers,  books,  and  documents 
before  the  Secretary,  or  both,  and  any  fail- 
ure to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  there- 
of. 

LICENSING    or    F0RESTEB8 

Sec  105.  Each  State  shall  establish  require- 
ments for  the  licensing  by  the  State  of  all 
foresters  working  within  the  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  to  be  established  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  publish 
v«rithin  four  months  after  enactment  of  this 
Act  criteria  for  the  licensing  of  foresters 
and  shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  public 
written  comment  thereon.  Such  criteria  shall 
be  promulgated  by  him  within  three  months 
after  such  publication.  The  Secretary  shall 
from  time  to  time  review,  and,  where  appro- 
priate, revise  such  criteria  in  accordance  wltti 
this  section.  Such  comments  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

COOPEBATIVE    management    UNITS 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate 
with  the  States  In  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  small  forest  landowners  whose 
commercial  forest  lands  are  within  a  cooper- 
ative management  unit,  In  the  development 
of  timber  harvesting  and  land  management 
plans,  and  in  otherwise  assisting  such  land- 
owners in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
this  Act. 
TITLE     n— TIMBER     HARVESTING     AND 

LAND      MANAGEMENT      ON      FEDERAL 

FOREST  LANDS 

Sec.  201.  Where  timber  harvesting  on  Fed- 
eral forest  lands  Is  permitted.  It  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
requirements  of  the  Multiple  Use  and  Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  (16  U.S.C.  528  et  seq.)  and 
this  Act.  All  such  timber  harvesting  opera- 
tions shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  not 
impair  the  multlple-iise  values  relating  to 
water  quality,  recreation,  range,  and  forage, 
watershed,  wildlife,  and  plant  life,  including 
habitat  for  populations  of  rare,  endangered, 
disjunct,  narrow  range,  endemic,  or  unique 
associations  of  species,  fish,  esthetics,  and 
preservation  of  wilderness.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
the  case  of  Federal  forest  lands  under  his 
Jurisdiction,  finds  that  such  values  are  or 
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,riU  be  Unpaired  on  any  such  land,  he  dhall 
not  permit  timber  harvesting  to  begin  or  to 
oontinue  untU  effective  means  and  measures 
are  develoi)ed  to  prevent  such  imi>alrment 
gnd  are  reviewed  by  the  pubUc. 

TtttSeB  HABVESnNO  ON  FEDEBAL  LANDS 

SEC  202.  (a)  Beginning  one  year  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  timber  harvesting  on 
Federal  forest  lands  shall  be  conducted  under 
timber  harvesting  and  land  management 
plans  promulgated  under  this  section, 

(b)  The  Secretary  or,  in  the  case  of  Federal 
forest  lands  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shaU  publish  proposed  plans  for 
the  harvesting  of  timber  on  Federal  forest 
^ands  where  such  harvesting  is  permitted. 
Such  plans  shall  be  consistent  with,  and  in 
furtherance  of,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  Multiple  Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act. 
Such  plans  shall  be  published  for  all  such 
lands  within  each  State  or  region.  Within 
forty-five  days  after  such  publication,  the 
appropriate  Secretary,  whenever  there  Is  suf- 
ficient public  Interest  In  any  such  plan,  shall 
hold  a  public  hearing  thereon.  After  con- 
sidering any  oral  or  written  comment  there- 
on, such  Secretary  shaU  promulgate  each 
such  plan  with  such  modifications  as  may 
be  appropriate  within  six  months  after  such 
publication.  Each  such  plan  shall  be  re- 
viewed at  least  every  three  years  and,  if 
appropriate,  revised,  after  notice  and  pub- 
lic hearing 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  or,  as  appropriate, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  enter 
into  any  contract  or  other  arrangement  for 
the  clear  cutting  of  any  Federal  forest  land 
or  portion  thereof,  until  a  timber  harvesting 
and  land  management  plan  Is  promulgated 
for  such  land. 

(2)  After  such  plan  is  promulgated,  the 
appropriate  Secretary,  before  entering  Into 
any  such  contract,  shall  find,  and  publish  his 
findings,  whether  clear  cutting  of  any  part 
of  such  forest  lands  is  a  sound  forest  practice. 
In  making  this  finding  he  shall  among  other 
matters  consider: 

(i)  the  effect  of  clear  cutting  on  all  other 
resource  values  and  the  environment; 

(ii)  the  compatibility  of  clear  cutting  with 
the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long- 
term  productivity  of  the  forest  lands  and  the 
integrity  of  the  environment; 

(ill)  the  practicability  of  reforestation  and 
other  work  to  restore  forest  lands  which  are 
clear-cut;  and 

(Iv)  all  feasible  and  prudent  alternatives  to 
clear-cutting. 

(3)  The  appropriate  Secretary  shall,  with- 
in 45  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  re- 
view each  contract  or  other  arrangement  to 
clear-cut  timber  on  any  Federal  forest  land 
where  such  work  has  not  begun  or  Is  not  sub- 
stantially completed.  Pending  such  review, 
such  work  shall  be  halted.  If  based  on  such 
review,  he  finds  and  publishes  his  finding 
that  such  work  does  not  constitute  a  sound 
forest  practice  he  shall  terminate  such  con- 
tract. Such  termination  shall  be  subject  to 
applicable  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
payment  of  damages,  if  any,  for  such  termi- 
nation 

(d)  In  entering  into  any  contract  or  other 
arrangement  for  timber  harvesting  on  Fed- 
eral forest  lands,  the  appropriate  Secretary 
shall  do  so  by  competitive  bidding  and  shall 
require  that  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
timbers  be  received  *y  the  United  States.  He 
shall  also  provide  that  it  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  said  contractor  to  comply  fully  with 
the  applicable  policies  and  requirements  of 
this  Act,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  those 
requiring  that  harvested  lands  be  restored 
and  wastes  removed.  The  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  vsrlthin  6  months 
after  enactment  effective  regulations  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  and  af- 
ford an  opportunity  for  public  comment 
thereon.  Such  regulations  shall  be  promtil- 
gated,  after  consideration  of  such  comment, 
4  months  after  such  publication. 
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FEDERAL    ENFOBCEMZNT    ON    FEDERAL    FOREST 
LANDS 

SEC.  203.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
harvests  timber  In  violation  of  any  appli- 
cable plan  promulgated  under  this  title  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $25,000  per  day  of  violation, 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  by  both.  If  the  conviction  Is  for  a 
violation  committed  after  the  first  convic- 
tion of  such  person  under  this  paragraph, 
punishment  shall  be  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $50,000  per  day  of  violation,  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
by  both.  One-half  of  said  fine  shall  be  paid 
to  any  person  giving  Information  which  shall 
lead  to  a  conviction  and  he  may  sue  for  the 
same. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knovtrlngly  makes  any 
false  statement,  representation,  or  certifica- 
tion In  any  application,  record,  report,  plan, 
or  other  document  filed  or  required  to  be 
maintained  under  this  Act  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  by  both. 

(c)  No  Federal  agency  may  enter  into  any 
contract  with  any  person,  who  is  convicted 
of  any  offense  under  section  103  of  this  Act 
or  this  section,  to  harvest  timber  on  Fed- 
eral forest  lands.  The  prohibition  In  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  continue  until  the 
Administrator  certifies  that  the  condition 
giving  rise  to  such  conviction  has  been  cor- 
rected. 

(d)  Any  person  who  conducts  timber  har- 
vesting operations  on  any  lands  subject  to 
such  plans  shall  establish  and  maintain  such 
records  and  make  such  reports  as  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  shall  require.  Any  records, 
reports,  or  information  obtained  under  this 
section  shall  be  available  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept  that  upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  by  any  person  that  records,  re- 
ports, or  Information,  or  particular  part 
thereof,  to  which  the  Secretary  has  access 
under  this  section  if  made  public,  would  di- 
vulge methods  or  processes  entitled  to  pro- 
tection as  trade  secrets  of  such  person,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  such  record,  report 
or  Information  or  particular  portion  thereof 
confidential,  except  that  such  record,  report, 
or  information  may  be  disclosed  to  other 
officers,  employees,  or  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  concerned  with 
carrying  out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  In  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act. 

NATIONAL    forests:     PRIMITIVE    AREAS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  All  areas  within  the  national 
forests  which  fall  within  the  definition  of 
"wilderness"  as  defined  by  section  2(c)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131)  but  are 
not,  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  classified  as  a  "primitive  area"  or  "wil- 
derness" area  by  such  Act  because  they  faU 
to  satisfy  the  acreage  requirement  of  such 
Act,  are  hereby  given  "primitive  area"  status 
and  shall  be  managed  under  the  provisions 
of  such  Act  as  a  "primitive  area",  if  such 
area  Is  at  least  three  thousand  contiguous 
acres,  or  at  least  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty  contiguoxis  acres  If  adjacent  to  a 
presently  designated  "wilderness  area"  or 
"primitive  area". 

(b)  The  SecreUry  shall,  within  ten  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  re- 
view, as  to  Its  suitability  or  nonsultablUty 
for  preservation  as  "wilderness",  all  areas 
whose  classification  Is  changed  to  "primitive 
area"  as  a  result  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  abrogate  any  contract  In  existence 
on  or  before  December  31,  1970,  to  harvest 
timber  In  a  national  forest. 

export   RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  205.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  logs  or  unfinished  forest 
products  from  Federal  forest  lands  or  from 
designated  commercial  forest  lands  shall  be 
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exported  from  the  United  States  during  any 
calendar  year,  unless  the  Secretary  shall  find, 
after  public  hearings  with  adequate  notice 
In  the  Federal  Register  of  such  hearings, 
that  the  Nation's  projected  timber  supply 
needs  for  each  of  the  five  consecutive  years 
thereafter  can  be  satisfied  entirely  by  domes- 
tlce  supplies. 

FEDERAL   FOREST   LAND   FUND 

Sec.  206.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  "Federal  Forest  Land 
Fund"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Trust 
Fund").  The  Trust  Pvmd  shall  consist  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or 
credited  to  the  Trust  Fund  as  provided  In 
this  section. 

(b)  (1)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Trust  Fund  amounts  equal 
to  the  net  proceeds  accruing  to  the  United 
States  from  the  sale  of  forest  products  by 
the  United  States. 

(2)  The  amounts  appropriated  by  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  transferred  at  least 
monthly  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Trust  Fund  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Of  the  amounts,  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1),  received  In  the  Treasury.  Proper  adjust- 
ments shall  be  made  in  any  amounts  trans- 
ferred to  the  extent  that  prior  estimates 
were  In  excess  of  or  leas  than  the  amounts 
required  to  be  transferred. 

(c)  (1)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  Trust  Fimd 
and  to  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  the  first  day  of  March  of  each  year  on 
the  financial  condition  and  the  results  of 
the  operations  of  the  Trust  Fund  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its  projected  ex- 
pected condition  and  operations.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document 
of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to  which  the 
report  Is  made. 

(2)  It  BhaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  such  portion  of 
the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not,  In  his  Judgment, 
required  to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
Investments  may  be  made  only  in  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
In  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  princi- 
pal and  Interest  by  the  United  States. 

(d)  Amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available  in  addition  to  all  other  appro- 
priated and  other  funds,  to  the  Secretary 
for  r"a.fc-ing  expenditures  to  complete  the 
national  forest  system,  to  complete  the  ac- 
quisition of  Inholdlngs,  including  those  af- 
fecting recreational  programs  which  have 
been  authorized  by  Congress,  to  enlarge  Uee- 
planting  operations  on  Federal  Forest  lands, 
and  to  carry  out  other  activities  to  Improve 
the  environment  vrlthln  Federal  forest  lands. 

OTHXR  LAWS 

Sec.  207.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  Federal  forest  lands  within 
the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  System  and  the 
National  Park  System. 

emplotex  protection 

Sec.  208.  (a)  No  person  shall  discharge  or 
in  any  other  way  discriminate  against  or 
cause  to  be  discharged  or  discriminated 
against  any  employee  of  any  timber  harvest- 
ing operation  or  any  authorized  representa- 
tive thereof  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such 
employee  or  representative  (1)  has  notified 
the  Administrator  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  any  alleged  violation,  (2)  has 
filed,  instituted,  or  caused  to  be  filed  or  In- 
stituted any  proceeding  under  this  Act,  or 
(3)  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  in  any 
proceeding  resulting  from  the  administra- 
tion or  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Any  such  employee  or  representative 
who  believes  that  he  has  been  discharged  or 
otherwise  discriminated  against  by  any  per- 
son In  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion may,  within  thirty  days  after  such  vio- 
lation occurs,  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  La- 
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bor  for  ft  review  of  such  alleged  iHech  arge  or 
diacrtmi nation.  A  copy  of  the  applloatlon 
Situil  be  sent  to  such  person  who  a^iail  be 
tha  respondent.  Upon  receipt  of  siicti  iqppli- 
catlon,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shal)  cause 
such  investlgatloa  to  be  made  ae  be  deems 
appropriate.  Such  investigation  shall  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  a  public  heog-lng  at 
the  request  of  any  party  to  enable  tbe  par- 
ties to  present  Information  relating  {o  such 
violation.  The  parties  shall  be  given  Written 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  iiearlng 
at  least  five  days  prior  to  the  hearing.  Any 
such  he«irlng  shall  be  of  record  and  dball  be 
subject  to  section  564  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Upon  receiving  the  report  of 
such  investigation,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
findings  of  fact.  If  he  finds  that  suclj  viola- 
tion did  occur,  be  shall  issue  a  decision,  in- 
corporating an  order  therein,  requiring  the 
person  committing  such  violation  lio  take 
such  aSlrtnatlve  action  to  abate  the  violation 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deems  appr9prlate, 
including.  b\rt  not  limited  to,  the  rehiring 
or  reinstat«ment  of  the  employee  or  repre- 
sentative to  fate  former  position  ivltti  back 
pay.  If  be  finds  that  there  was  no  sucl|  viola- 
tion, he  shall  Iseue  an  order  denying  ihe  ap- 
plloatlon.  Such  order  shall  Incorporate  the 
Secretary's  findings  tb«reln.  Any  ordar  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review  in  accordance 
with  tkls  Act.  Violations  by  any  pelBon  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  l|e  sub- 
ject to  the  provldons  of  s«oUan  206  pf  this 
Act. 

(c)  Whenever  an  order  Is  Issued  under  this 
section,  at  the  request  of  the  appll#aiit,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  stggregate  amount  of  all 
costs  and  expenses  (Including  the  attorney's 
fees)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  have  been  reasonably  incurred  iby  the 
^pUeant  for,  or  in  connection  with,  %h9  In- 
stitution and  prosecution  of  such  ploceed- 
Ings.  shall  be  assessed  against  the  person 
committing  such  violation. 
Kzporr 
See.  200.  Itie  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  InterloT  shall  on  September  1  df  each 
year  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
actions  taken  by  each  under  this  Act  dxirlng 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall 
Include  a  detailed  description  of  all  timber 
harvesting  contracts  or  other  such  arituige- 
ments  on  Federal  forest  lands  and  a  i  state- 
ment of  any  findings  made  by  each  oohoem- 
Ing  any  clear  cutting  permitted  tindef  such 
contracts,  and  a  statement  of  the  actlots,  In- 
cluding legislative  recommendations,  which 
are  necessary  to  more  fully  carry  out  tile  pur- 
poses and  requirements  of  this  Act.  "ibe  re- 
port shall  also  set  forth  the  sums  accruing 
to  the  Fund  established  by  this  Act  a^d  the 
actions  taken  with  such  sums.  The  teport 
shall  also  describe  In  detail  the  actlonsi  taken 
or  not  taken  by  each  State  to  carry  otit  the 
purposes  and  requlremests  of  this  Acl;. 


A  POLICEMAN'S  PRAYER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFR 

or    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATrtTES 

Wednesday.  AprU  7.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  many 
dedicated  policemen  and  policewomen  In 
this  country  face  daily  pressures  and 
dangers  which  are  frequently  unappreci- 
ated by  the  American  people.  A  police- 
man does  not  know,  when  he  beglos  his 
workday,  whether  he  will  be  called  upon 
to  Investigate  a  robbery,  help  a  lost  child, 
calm  a  riot,  or  merely  direct  traffic.  He 
must  maintain  a  flexible  mental  attttude 
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which  most  of  us  would  find  difficult  to 
match. 

To  help  him  through  his  difficult  days, 
sometimes  fraught  with  unexpected 
dangers  a  policeman  must  be  able  to  call 
upon  great  resources  of  inner  strength. 
The  New  York  State  Parkway  Police  Be- 
nevolent Association  recently  distributed 
"A  Policeman's  Prayer"  which  expresses 
this  need,  and  I  would  like  to  include 
this  prayer  and  the  names  of  the  group's 
officers  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

A  POLICXMAN'S  PSAYEK 

Dear  Lord,  be  with  me  on  my  post 

This  day  sjid  every  day. 
Orant  that  each  weary  mile  I  patrol 

may  ease  a  brother's  way. 
Let  me  be  kindly  to  the  old 

And  to  the  young  be  strong, 
But  lei  me  triumph  over  those 

whose  acts  are  cruel  or  wrong. 
And  when  my  own  last  summons  comes 

And  I  stand  in  Your  Court, 
Lord,  may  my  rest  with  You  be  long, 

My  pxmlshment  be  short. 

Nkw  York  State  Paskway  Pouci  Bbmxvo- 

LXSt    ASSOCUTION 

President.  William  F.  Rupp;  First  Vice 
President,  George  J.  Koch;  Second  Vice  Pres- 
ident, James  P.  HalUnan;  Treasurer,  Richard 
Borchers;  Secretary,  Edgar  J.  Lawrence. 
Chaplains,  Father  Arthur  Kane,  Reverend 
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GSA  POLLUTION  REDUCTION 
EXPERIMENTS  SUCCESSFUL 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  the 
prime  objecUves  of  our  Nation's  tech- 
nology is  to  devise  a  way  to  cut  down 
and  fhially  eliminate  pollution  from  the 
internal  combustion  engine.  Our  scien- 
tists and  technologists  engaged  in  this 
important  research  have  come  up  with 
various  solutions  to  the  problem.  One 
approach  has  been  to  find  a  fuel  capable 
of  being  burned  clean  in  our  internal 
combustion  engines,  with  but  slight  and 
inexpensive  engine  modification.  There 
have  been  several  fuels  advanced  by 
th-eir  proponents  as  being  the  answer  to 
our  problem,  but  up  imtll  now  we  have 
had  no  large-scale  testing  in  practical, 
everyday  use  In  a  large  number  of 
vehicles. 

The  General  Services  AdmlnistraUon 
has  supplied  this  vital,  missing  factor. 
Following  a  successful  experimental  con- 
version of  24  vehicles — sedans,  light  and 
medium  trucks — at  the  motor  pool  at 
the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in 
Lo6  Angeles,  it  has  converted  a  total  of 
344  vehicles  to  a  dual -fuel  power  system. 
The  experiment  was  so  successful  that 
the  OSA  now  plans  to  convert  more  than 
1 ,000  additional  vehicles  to  run  on  clean- 
burning  natural  fuels,  Including  liquefied 
natural  gas  and  liquid  petroleum  gas, 
by  August  1971. 

Not  only  haa  the  agency  been  in  the 
forefront  in  the  search  for  a  viable  alter- 
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native  to  the  problem  of  poUutiMi  from 
exhaust  emission  of  vehicles  running  on 
standard  gasoline  fuel  by  demonatraUng 
reductions  of  as  much  as  87  percent  of 
the  three  chief  pollutants,  but  it  has 
offered  to  share  its  natural  gas  refueling 
facilities  and  to  provide  private  fleet 
operators  with  conversion  and  inspecticai 
manuals  and  driver  training  informa- 
tion. 

An  interesting  report  has  been  written 
under  GSA  sponsorship  titled:  "A  Report 
on  the  Gteieral  Services  Administraticai's 
Dual-Fuel  Vehicle  Experiment— Pollu- 
tion Reduction  With  Cost  Savings."  It 
reports  the  detailed  results  obtained  Jn 
their  first  experimental  fleet  conversioii 
to  the  dual  system  at  the  VA  Hospital  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  I  recommend  it  to  any- 
one who  is  interested  in  a  practical  aw)li- 
catioa  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
vehicle  poUution  abatement. 

Also,  in  an  encouraging  example  of 
government  interdepartmental  coopera- 
tion, the  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  enlisted  the  GSA  for  further 
help  in  the  experimental  use  of  clean- 
burning  fuels,  so  we  can  look  forward  to 
additional  breakthroughs,  in  the  near 
future. 

I  commend  the  General  Services 
Agency  for  its  service  to  the  search  for 
a  pollution-free  fuel — one  which  offers  a 
viable  alternative  to  scrapping  the  inter- 
nal combustion  engine.  Any  and  all  forms 
of  transportation  should  be  available  to 
our  citizens,  and  they  should  be  able  to 
choose  that  form  which  best  fits  their 
needs  without  miming  the  risk  of  further 
polluting  our  environment. 


OHIO  HIGH  SCHOOL  BASKETBALL 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  little  na- 
tional attention  focuses  on  high  school 
basketball  and  less  still  on  those  teams 
which  are  not  at  least  State  champions. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  ol 
those  teams  which,  nevertheless,  de- 
serves more  than  local  recognition.  I  refer 
to  the  East  Technical  High  School 
Scarabs  of  Cleveland  who,  led  by  coach 
John  Chavers,  have  highlighted  Ohio 
basketball  over  the  yeens. 

In  1958  and  1959  East  Tech  took  two 
consecutive  State  championships  but 
since  has  been  unable  to  capture  the  title. 
This  year,  led  by  senior  center  Freddie 
Beamon,  the  captain  of  the  Scarabs,  East 
Tech  faltered  in  the  semifinals  of  the 
class  "AAA"  tournament  after  an  heroic 
comeback  effort  that  marked  one  of  their 
flcnest  exhibitions  of  skill  and  teamwork. 
Other  starters  for  the  Scarabs  last  sea- 
son were  Junior  forwards  Robert  Lukas 
and  James  Abrams  and  guards  Lawrence 
Bolden  and  Sam  Walker.  Walker  was  the 
defensive  standout  of  the  team. 

Since  its  championship  in  1959,  East 
Tech  has  participated  in  the  State  cham- 
pionship tournaments  six  times,  reach- 
ing the  semifinals  and  the  finals  three 
times  each.  The  team  has  had  strong 
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support  from  the  other  students  and  the 
school's  principal.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith, 
wliose  leadership  and  loyalty  was  ac- 
knowledged when  the  team  presented  its 
trophy  to  him  on  their  return  to  Cleve- 
land. „      . 

Undaunted  by  his  team's  loss.  Coach 
Chavers  is  already  looking  to  next  year's 
season.  In  an  article  by  Dick  Zunt  which 
was  published  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  on  March  29,  1971,  he  indicated 
that  prospects  are  excellent  for  an  even 
greater  season  in  1972.  I  am  proud  to 
have  such  a  team  in  my  district  and  will 
continue,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  to  give 
fliem  my  hearty  support. 

The  article  follows: 

CHAVERS  Optimistic  Ovzr  Tech's 

"72  OtrrLooK 

(By  Dick  Zunt) 

"We  have  high  hopes  of  coming  back  next 
<ear  as  seven  of  our  players  are  JunlcMfl,"  said 
Bast  Tech  coach  John  Chavers  Saturday,  In 
Ohio  State's  University's  St.  John  Arena. 

Chavers  had  Just  received  a  plaque  from 
the  Ohio  High  School  Athletic  Association 
tat  his  team's  appearance  In  the  semifinals 
of  the  49th  Ohio  baeketbaU  championships. 

He  and  his  two  Junior  forwards,  James 
Abrams  and  Robert  Lucas,  had  accepted  the 
plaque  on  behalf  of  the  team,  the  Tech  tans 
tai  the  school  administration. 

Chavers  also  thanked  the  Tech  fans  for 
their  allegiance  to  the  team.  HB  spoke  over 
tJie  arena  public  address  system. 

Tech  had  lost  its  semifinal  contest,  76-69, 
to  Dayton  Dunbar  PYlday  night. 

In  addition  to  Abrams  and  Lucas,  the 
third  starter  returning  next  season  la  soph- 
omore guard  Lawrence  Bolden. 

All-Ohio  senior  center  Freddie  Beamon  put 
on  a  tremendous  29-polnt  show  In  defeat. 
Ouard  Sam  Walker,  the  other  senior  starter, 
held  Dunbar's  hlgh-scortng  BlU  Hlgglns  to 
eight  points  In  the  first  half  Friday,  but 
Walker's  defensive  efforts  cost  him  his  fourth 
petsonal  foul  when  the  second  half  was  only 
Dine  seconds  old. 

Walker  then  had  to  sit  out  most  of  the 
second  half,  while  Hlgglns  broke  loose  for 
JO  of  his  team-high  38  points  to  spark  the 
Dunbar  triumph. 

Walker  went  back  into  the  game  with 
6:40  left  In  the  fotirth  quarter,  but  fouled 
out  with  4:30  remaining.  His  absence  left 
Hlgglns  with  room  to  roam.  Walker,  during 
the  season,  always  had  been  assigned  to  the 
opponents'  top  scorer.  His  defensive  maneu- 
■nn  were  hard  to  top. 

Walker  will  be  missed.  Chavers  will  have  to 
find  another  defensive  whiz  from  among  his 
retiu^nees. 

Kevin  Chambers,  up  from  the  Junior  var- 
sity is  another  Tech  sophomore.  He's  6-8. 

Juniors  back  are  6-6  Michael  St.  Clair,  6-6 
Nathaniel  Washington,  6-4  Charles  Morris, 
6-1  Van  Glenn  Neal,  and  6-8  Ralph  Harrison. 
The  remaining  Tech  tourney  team  member 
Is  senior  Ronald  Thomas. 

Bolden  played  an  outstanding  game  In  the 
Dunbar  defeat.  He  sizzled  home  16  points 
and  twirled  a  number  of  pln-polnt  passes 
to  waiting  teammates,  e^>eclaUy  to  Beamcm, 
who  wore  his  all-Ohio  honors  weU. 

Abrams  started  fast,  scoring  eight  of  his  12 
points  in  the  first  quarter,  but  he  was 
whistled  for  hla  third  personal  foul  with 
2:36  left  in  the  second  period,  and  wasnt 
very  effective  thereafter. 

Lucas  tallied  only  four  points,  and  the 
foul-plagued  Walker,  two,  both  far  below 
their  seaaon  averages. 

Many  fans  still  are  puzzled  over  Tech's 

tremendotis  start,  which  'iiad  Dunbar  reeling, 

21-10,  In  the  opening  minute  of  the  Moond 

period. 

With    two    of    the    Wolverlnea"    starting 

money"   players,   the   Oaah   brothers    (6-7 
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Cornelius  and  6-6  Lorenzo)  on  the  bench 
with  three  fouls  apiece,  Dunbar  took  the 
plav  and  the  lead  away  from  Tech. 

Hlgglns  pumped  home  a  field  goal  17  sec- 
onds btfore  halftlme,  and  took  a  32-80  lead 
to  the  dressing  room. 

Tech  erased  an  eight-point  third  period 
deficit  with  a  string  of  points  to  tie,  46-46, 
but  then  missed  the  poealble  go-ahead  free 
throw. 

Late  In  the  fourth  quarter,  the  Scarabs  un- 
corked a  four-basket  barrage  to  slice  a  73-81 
disadvantage  to  73-89  with  1:08  to  play  But, 
at  this  point  Tech  called  time  out  and  never 
did  get  its  mcanentum  back. 

For  the  sixth  straight  time  (1960-61-63- 
63-67  and  this  season)  a  Tech  team  has 
failed  to  win  the  big  school  championship. 
Three  of  these  trips  ended  with  semifinal  de- 
feats, three  others  with  championship  game 
defeats. 

Saturday.  Chavers  thanks  the  Tech  fans. 
"They're  the  best."  he  said.  The  team  wlU 
try  to  be  the  best,  next  year. 


OUR  TEXTILE  TRAGEDY 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF   SOUTH    CAKOLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  Into 
the  Record  today  the  following  Interim 
report,  from  the  Greenville,  B.C.,  Pied- 
mont of  April  1,  1971,  on  the  tragic  con- 
dition of  our  American  textile  industry. 
For  3  months  now,  I  have  faithfully  filed 
regress  reports  on  this  subject  in  these 
pages,  but  my  efforts  seem  to  have  done 
little  good.  What  the  textile  industry  Is 
offered  Is  the  phwiy  panacea  of  unilat- 
eral voluntary  trade  restrictions,  when 
what  is  really  needed  Is  legislation  of  an 
enforceable  nature  which  will  place  the 
interests  of  American  business  first  in 
the  priorities  of  its  Government's  con- 
cerns. That  Is  as  it  should  be,  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  Japem  has  very  clearly  real- 
ized, when  it  cMnes  to  protecting  Japa- 
nese interests.  Just  why  we  in  Congress 
should  have  such  trouble  In  coming  to  a 
like  realization  L-^  beyond  me.  Soon,  how- 
ever, if  we  are  to  believe  the  similar  re- 
ports in  these  pages  about  the  woes  beset- 
ting other  large  industries  due  to  unftiir 
foreign  competition,  this  Nation  will  be- 
come, not  itis  own  producer,  but  a  land- 
scape of  warehouses  and  distributing 
points  which  sell  only  the  goods  of  other 
nations.  Present  troubles  axe  serious 
enough  for  predictions  about  the  future 
to  be  this  grave.  It  is  time  to  act,  here, 
in  this  House,  on  behalf  of  an  exquisite 
American  economic  calamity  that  is  al- 
ready upon  us  v 

OVEH  37,000  SOtTTHEaif  TUTILS  WOBKEBS  JOB- 
LESS BECAtrsE  or  Mn.T.  Cixjsinos 
(By  Charles  8.  Taylor) 

Atlanta  (XTPI).— Acroea  the  South,  the 
lights  ijrtilnd  the  blue  windows  of  the  textile 
mills  are  going  out,  darkened  by  a  Slumping 
economy  and  a  deluge  of  cheap  Asian  Im- 
ports. 

Since  January  of  1969,  when  the  economic 
effects  0*  foreign  shipments,  principally  from 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong,  first  were  felt.  60 
textile  mills  In  the  South  have  clceed  their 
doors.  Others,  while  managing  to  stay  open. 
drastically  trimmed  their  payrolls. 

llie  mill  closings  have  sent  more  than 
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27500  Southern  workers  home  to  eoPect 
unemployment  pay,  ot  to  find  other  lower- 
paying  jobs.  Even  some  salaried  workers  and 
management  personnel  find  themselves  look- 
ing for  emplovment. 

The  textile  Industry  in  this  ootmtry.  heav- 
ilv  concentrated  In  the  Carollnae.  Georgia 
end  Alabama,  is  the  South's  leading  em- 
ployer, with  more  than  650.000  workers,  not 
counting  those  In  apparel  production. 

Plant  cloolng  also  are  occurring  In  the 
New  England  textile  belt,  which  has  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  industry. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  nation's  leading  tex- 
tile producer,  30  plants  have  gone  out  of 
business.  Thirteen  plants  closed  In  South 
Carolina,  and  seven  In  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

In  1970  alone,  this  meant  the  loss  of  10.700 
jobs  In  North  OaroUna,  6,100  In  South  Caro- 
lina, 6,300  in  Georgia  and  14100  in  Alabama. 
Several  thousand  more  were  laid  off  In  1969 
and  the  first  few  months  of  this  year. 

The  major  Indices  used  to  measxire  the 
U.S.  textUe  Industry  provide  a  etark  outline 
of  what  has  happened.  In  1970.  production 
was  down  3.5  per  cent  oomp«tfed  to  1989.  Salee 
were  off  .6  pM  cent,  profits  down  31  per  cent 
and  employment  8.3  per  cent. 

While  textile  leaders  describe  foreign  Im- 
ports as  the  major  reason  for  the  downturn, 
they  also  cite  a  generally  sluggish  U.8.  eeon- 

omy-  _,    ^ 

Large  financial  layouts  for  control  of  air 
and  water  pollution  have  been  made  by  some 
mills,  especially  thoee  with  dye  and  finishing 
operations.  Bibb  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Ma- 
con, Ga.,  which  reported  a  loee  of  67.2  mllUon 
in  1970,  had  to  spend  more  than  $1  miuion 
cleaning  up  water  pollution  at  six  plants. 

Imports,  however,  were  tbe  major  cxilprtt. 
Last  year  they  hit  a  new  record  level  of  more 
than  four  Wlllon  square  yards,  according  to 
the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute (ATMI)  .  Dollar  value  of  the  Imports  to- 
taled W.4  billion — an  mcrease  of  more  than 
n  per  cent  over  1989.  which  had  been  the 
record  year  for  lmp<HrtB. 

In  contrast,  American-made  textile  exports 
m  1970  totalled  only  $768  mllUon.  Thla  left 
a  textile  trade  deficit  of  $1.6  bUUon. 

Hourly  earnings  of  textile  workers  last 
year  averaged  $2.47  and  employes  took  home 
a  pay  check  averaging  $99.64  weekly.  With 
the  loss  of  27.200  Jobs  in  the  southeastern 
textile  Industry,  this  has  meant  a  $140,- 
400,000  Wow  to  the  economy  of  the  region. 
offset  somewhat  by  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  fur- 
loughed  workers  moved  Into  othw  Job*. 

In  small  communities  the  pl«mt  closings 
have  been  critical  blows. 

"They  just  closed  up,  the  shades  pulled 
and  the  lights  out,"  said  Mayor  J.  P.  Phil- 
lips after  the  Handley  Mill  closed  at  Boa- 
n'oke,  Ala.,  last  November,  putting  844  people 
out  of  work  In  a  dty  of  5.080  population. 

"We  Just  don't  close  the  operation  of  a 
$90,000  weekly  payroll  wlttjout  It  hurting 
the  community.  The  plant  had  been  In  con- 
tinuous operation  for  more  than  60  years." 

Mrs.  James  Brown,  a  textile  worker  for 
19  years,  was  one  of  500  persons  left  job- 
lese  when  Aragon  Mills  of  Aragon,  Oa.,  cloeed. 
She  later  got  another  Job  making  $61,  half 
her  weekly  textile  pay. 

"Thirty-five  to  40  per  cent  of  the  people 
in  the  mill  were  ready  to  retire,"  said  lira. 
Brown.  "Most  of  them  had  a  lot  of  senior- 
ity. Some  lacked  two  months  of  being  able 
to  retire." 

A  mUlhand  at  Lyman,  S.C,  who  wae  laid 
off  five  months  ago,  now  wc^ks  at  a  service 
station  making  two-thirds  of  his  textile  pay. 
His  wife  supplements  his  Income  by  working 
as  a  telephone  oi>erator. 

"I  don't  feel  any  bitterness  toward  the 
mill."  he  said.  "It  wasnt  their  fault  that  I 
got  laid  off  really.  It  was  those  Japanese  Im- 
ports. They  have  got  people  over  there  who 
don't  work  for  much  pay  at  all  and  they 
can  just  send  them  over  here  real  cheap." 


and  I 
(^ne   of 
lay- 
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Fifty  workers  were  laid  off  at  a  larde  tex 
tile  mill  In  the  South  Carolina  Piedmo|kt  last 
month. 

"I've  worked  for  them  for  13  years 
think  I  deserve  better  than  this 
them  complained.  "We  were  told  thle 
off  wlU  not  be  permanent,  only  temporary, 
but  I've  still  got  to  make  a  mortgag^  pay- 
ment and  buy  gtrocerlea.  What  do  thjy  ex- 
pect me  to  do." 

The  textile  Industry  Insists  It  musi  have 
import  quotas  written  Into  law.  It  his  the 
support  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  who  fears  a  trade  wax 
would  result  from  legislated  quotas,  {favors 
Instead  a  voluntary  agreement  he  perspnally 
worked  out  with  Japan  to  limit  the  ^owtb 
of  Its  exports  to  the  United  States.      | 

The  U.S.  Industry  Insists  the  voluntary 
agreement  would  help  little  If  any.  wjthout 
Mills'  support  In  Congress,  however,  tie  In- 
dustry has  little  hope  of  seeing  any  kind 
of  quota  written  Into  law. 

One  industry  leader,  privately  expre«lng  a 
view  held  by  many  of  his  coUeagrues,  mjoaned 
the  other  day  that  "we're  Just  going  t«  have 
to  live  with  the  Japanese  Importa."        J 

The  Industry's  best  bet  for  the  ftiture, 
many  feel.  Is  technological. 

Donald  F.  McCullough,  the  CoUln$  and 
Alkman  chairman  who  recently  stepped  down 
as  president  of  ATMI,  said  "consldierable 
progress  Is  being  made  with  new  prciducts, 
better  technology  and  naodemlzatlon."  There 
particularly  have  been  encouraging  develop- 
ments, he  said.  In  machinery  and  new  prod- 
ucts In  the  area  of  knits,  textured  yam, 
weaving  and  fabric  dying  and  flnlshllig. 

He  predicted  gradual  Improvement  in  the 
textile  market  In  1971.  And  looking  tieyond 
to  the  whole  decade  of  the  '708,  he  prefllcted 
a  market  growth  by  more  than  40  pet  cent 
by  1980  with  sales  reaching  930  bUUcn. 

The  market  will  be  there,  said  McCul- 
lough. "The  question  Is,  who  Is  golfig  to 
get  It?  Americans  or  foreigners?"  | 

"We  have  always  been  the  most  n(odern 
Industry  In  the  world,  but  even  with  our 
technological  sujjerlorlty,  we  And  It  exUreme- 
ly  difficult  to  compete  with  10  cent-aivbour 
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GLOBAL  POVERTY  AND  UNDER- 
DEVELOPMENT 


t-aii-r 
fair!  I. 


Frederick  B.  Dent,  head  of  Mayfalrf  Mills 
at  Arcadia,  S.C.,  and  chairman  of  the  inter- 
national Trade  Committee  of  ATMI,|  con- 
tends the  American  textile  market  "\a  the 
only  free  market  In  the  world." 

"Other  nations  protect  their  Industry  with 
various  types  of  trade  barriers,"  he  said. 
"Japan,  for  example,  currently  has  80  specific 
Import  restrictions  which  are  In  violation 
of  International  trade  agreements. 

"While  refusing  to  reach  an  agreement 
VTlth  the  United  States,  the  Japanesa  gov- 
ernment has  entered  Into  bilateral  textile 
agreements  with   11   other  nations." 

The  new  president  of  the  ATMI,  John 
Reeves,  predicted  the  situation  wlli  get 
worse  without  Import  restrictions. 

"The  cutbacks  In  the  textile  industry  have 
made  the  Impact  of  the  overall  economic 
recession  particularly  acute  in  the  siouth- 
east,"  be  said. 

"The  current  level  of  Imports  Is  the  ei^va- 
lent  of  400,000  textile-apparel  Jobs,  i  Just 
think  what  even  one  fourth  of  thee^  Joba 
could  do  to  stir  the  economy  of  the  South- 
east, the  New  England  states  and  ou)r  ap- 
parel manufacturers."  I 

Reeves  said  "It  Is  quite  clear  that  Japan 
has  no  Intention"  of  restricting  Its  qextlle 
shipments  to  this  cotintry,  "unless  Cougresa 
passes  legislation  which  would  establish  the 
mechanism  for  reasonable,  negotiated  Agree- 
ments. 

"Without  clear  and  decisive  action  tf  our 
government,  we  can  only  look  for  cond(tlons 
to  get  worae." 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  15,  Dr.  John  E.  Rielly,  senior 
fellow  at  the  Overseas  Development 
Corp.,  delivered  a  fine  statement  on  the 
response  of  the  developed  nations  to 
global  poverty  and  underdevelopment. 
Dr.  Rielly,  a  former  foreign  policy  assist- 
ant to  Vice 'President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, gave  the  opening  lecture  in  a 
month-long  conference  on  international 
Justice,  development,  and  peace,  which 
began  March  15  at  St.  John's  University, 
Collegeville,  Minn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  make 
available  to  my  colleagues,  John  Rielly 's 
excellent  statement. 

The  statement  follows: 

Global  Poverty  and  Undebdevzlopment  : 
THE  Present  SrruATioN  and  the  Response 
op  the  Developed  Nations 

fBy  John  E.  Rielly) 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  return  to  the 
campus  of  St.  John's  University  where  I 
spent  four  of  the  most  peaceful  and  satisfy- 
ing years  of  my  life.  I  am  especially  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  return  to  speak  to  you  on  a 
subject  which  has  occupied  much  of  my  pro- 
fessional life  for  the  past  ten  years,  a  subject 
which  remains  central  to  International  affairs 
in  the  twentieth  century.  The  specific  topic 
which  I  have  been  asked  to  address  at  the 
opening  of  this  Conference  on  International 
Justice,  Development  and  Peace  Is  "World 
Poverty  and  Underdevelopment:  the  Present 
Situation  and  the  Response  of  the  Developed 
Nations." 

It  Is  especially  gratifying  to  see  this  group 
focusing  on  these  Issues.  For  today  they  rep- 
resent central  issues  of  International  affairs 
which  call  for  a  Judgment  by  the  Christian 
and  Jewish  communities.  The  Judgments  you 
make — the  message  you  carry  can  make  a  de- 
cisive difference  In  the  Etctlons  taken  by  gov- 
ernments— here  and  abroad. 

In  this  paper  I  will  begin  with  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  situation  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  will  then  devote  the  greater  part 
of  the  discussion  to  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  developed  countries  and 
developing  countries,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  developing  countries. 

When  I  refer  to  the  developing  countries, 
I  refer  to  South  and  Central  America,  the 
Middle  East,  Africa  and  Asia  (excepting  Com- 
munist China) .  You  will  note  that  I  do  not 
use  the  term  "third  world" — ^becaxise  I  do 
not  believe  such  a  thing  exists.  Finally,  I 
assume  In  this  discussion  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  a  less  developed  part  of  the  Western 
world,  and  despite  the  fact  that  It  shares 
some  of  the  problems  of  other  developing 
continents.  It  has  more  In  common  with 
Europe  and  North  America  than  with  Africa 
and  Asia. 

The  subject  of  developing  countries  has 
been  covered  by  a  number  of  reports  during 
the  past  two  years.  We  have  had  the  Pearson 
Report,  commissioned  by  the  World  Bank 
Issued  In  October,  1969;  the  Tlnbergen  Re- 
port or  the  U.N.  Commission  for  Develop- 
ment Plan  issued  In  1970:  the  Jackson  Report 
on  the  U.N.  development  program  Issued  In 
1970;  the  Preblsch  Report  on  Latin  America; 
and  the  Peterson  Report  of  March,  1970 
which  reviewed  the  U.S.  development  assist- 
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ance  effort.  While  the  reports  vary  in  em- 
phasis and  coverage,  they  all  conclude  that 
the  situation  In  the  developing  coimtries  is 
getting  worse.  And  all  agree  that  the  de- 
veloped countries  have  an  obligation  to  do 
more  to  assist  the  developing  countries. 

Although  some  of  the  reports  focus  on  the 
whole  relationship  between  developed  and 
developing  countries,  most  of  them  focus  on 
the  aspect  of  governmental  aid.  According 
to  their  estimates,  the  real  value  of  conces- 
sional aid  was  reduced  by  more  than  50% 
between  1982  and  1968.  International  gov- 
ernmental  aid  has  represented  only  .4%  of 
the  developed  world's  ONP.  The  United 
States'  share  has  fallen  even  more  preclp- 
itlously.  The  U.S.  gave  over  2%  of  Its  ONP 
to  the  Marshall  Plan  at  a  time  when  per 
capita  Income  here  was  only  40%  of  Its  pres- 
ent level.  Today  we  give  slightly  less  than 
one  fifth  as  much  aid  as  a  percentage  of 
our  ONP  at  a  time  when  our  Income  is  2.5 
times  higher  than  It  was  In  1948. 

What  are  the  facts  about  the  developing 
countries  themselves?  According  to  the  World 
Bank,  per  capita  Income  levels  per  year  In 
developing  continents  as  of  1968  were  as  fol- 
lows: Asia  $110;  Africa  $130;  Latin  America 
$370;  Middle  East  $330.  This  compares  with 
the  average  per  capita  Income  In  the  United 
States  of  $4,000;  Canada  $2,500;  Germany 
$1,900;  United  Kingdom  $1,800. 

The  above  figures  disguise  the  fact  that 
If  the  average  income  for  Africa  is  $130  per 
year  there  are  literally  millions  of  people 
living  on  half  of  that.  The  same  is  true  for 
other  areas  of  the  world.  And  there  is  fear 
that  the  actual  standard  of  living  of  mllUoiu 
of  people  Is  lower  In  1971  than  It  was  In 
1960. 

Despite  these  depresslngly  low  Income  fig- 
ures for  the  developing  continents,  their 
gross  national  product  grew  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate  during  the  last  decade,  averag- 
ing 5%  annually.  A  higher  average  growth 
rate  In  the  1970's  of  6%  Is  likely  and  should 
Increase  the  total  GNP  for  the  developing 
countries  from  $300  billion  in  1970  to  ap- 
proximately $600  billion  in  1980. 

However,  given  other  trends  which  I  will 
describe  later,  the  doubling  of  GNP  vrtll  still 
leave  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  In  ab- 
ject poverty.  According  to  present  population 
trends,  the  present  figure  of  3.5  billion  people 
In  the  world  will  reach  7  billion  In  the  year 
2000,  and  15  billion  by  the  twenty-second 
century.  Two-thirds  of  the  world  population 
now  lives  In  the  developing  countries  (in- 
cluding China);  by  the  year  2000  It  will  be 
approximately  four-fifths.  By  2000  at  present 
rates  the  per  capita  rate  for  the  United  States 
win  be  $8,000  to  $10,000  per  year.  Yet  a  con- 
tinuation of  even  today's  exceptional  growth 
rates  In  the  developing  countries  Indicates 
that  at  least  one  half  of  the  developing  world 
will  still  have  a  per  capita  Income  of  only 
$200  a  year  by  the  year  2000. 

A  second  major  problem  for  the  developing 
countries  In  the  next  three  decades  is  the 
rapidly  growing  unemployment  problem 
which  Is  a  by-product  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion. With  a  constant  or  Increasing  birth 
rate  and  declining  death  rate,  a  country  like 
India,  for  example,  now  has  100  000  net  new 
entrants  Into  Its  labor  force  each  week,  a 
figure  which  will  rise  to  140.000  net  each 
week  by  1980.  In  a  significantly  more  devel- 
oped country,  like  Columbia,  12  to  14%  of 
the  present  urban  working  force  Is  openly 
unemployed  and  an  additional  10  to  12% 
Is  so  underemployed  that  they  can  effectively 
be  categorized  as  out  of  work.  This  unem* 
ployment  problem  Is  made  worse  by  the  In- 
creasing use  of  capital  Intensive  technology 
and  the  increasing  rate  at  rural  migration 
to  urban  areas. 

Of  the  500  million  people  expected  to  be 
added  In  this  decade  to  the  population  of 
developing  countrlee,  approximately  170  mil- 
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M„n  Will  represent  additional  entrants  to  the 
r.Wforce.  Given  present  population  trends, 
Znems  of  technological  dissemination  and 
^h^  migration  to  the  cities,  the  problem  Is 
Hwv»  to  get  worse  before  It  gets  better. 

unemployment  Is  particularly  acute  among 
JneSe,  and  among  people  In  the  In- 
Sy^^t-growlng  urban  centers.  During 
^wrst  Development   Decade,   moet   poor 

HoM  saw  a  tremendous  Increase  In  un- 
!^n?o^fnT  despite  a  growth  In  GNP  that 
ff  Xetlmes  spectacular.  Clearly,  a  fur- 
^r  mcrease  of  GNP  by  Itself  Is  no  answer 
S  [his  explosive  problem.  In  addition,  un- 
TmSo^ent  presents  an  especially  harsh 
hrir^  political  stability  In  the  1970'8. 
ST^esldent  of  the  World  Bank,  Robert 
u.Mamara  has  stated  that  matter  boldly: 
S.  mSnal  men."  he  says,  "the  wretched 
^relers  for  survival  on  the  fringes  of  farm 
Irirt  dtv  may  already  number  more  than 
Z^t  a  billion.  By  1980.  they  will  surpass  a 
bmion  by  1990  two  billion.  Can  we  Imagine 
Z  human  order  surviving  with  so  gross  a 
Ja  of  misery  piling  up  at  its  base?  A  by- 
DTOduct  of  the  population  explosion,  the  un- 
employment explosion  will  require  tremen- 
ious  o-eatlvlty  and  resourcefulness  through- 
out the  1970's  If  Development  Decade  !!_  la 
to  have  any  meaning  to  human  society. 

This  elves  a  brief  sketch  of  the  conditions 
of  the  developing  countries  one  that  does 
not  adequately  convey  the  total  picture  of 
m^vZa  hunger,  deprivation,  fbsence  of 
educational  opportunity  ""e^y^j.^i*^^": 
Uon  of  wealth,  the  prevalence  of  disease,  not 
to  mention  political  repression  and  shocking 
social  inequity  In  many  countries. 

What  do  developing  countries  need?  It  W 
clear  that  they  need  more  food,  more  Jobs, 
better  distribution  of  income,  new  labor- 
intensive  technologies,  better  access  to  health 
and  education  on  the  part  of  all.  This  means 
that  developing  countries  need  more  re- 
sources. Even  more  important  It  means  in 
many  cases,  they  require  a  redistribution  of 
resources  within  the  society. 

Just  to  meet  the  employment  problem 
alone,  most  developing  coimtries  will  have 
to  grow  at  a  rate  of  6.5%  to  8%,  not  a 
Ukely  poeslbUlty  for  many  of  them.  Unem- 
ployment might,  of  course,  be  ameliorated 
through  a  distribution  of  poverty  through 
subsidized  rural  public  works  that  are  labor 
Intensive.  However,  this  would  not  result  In 
an  increase  in  Income  per  head.  Alterna- 
tively, a  totallUrlan  system  could  possibly 
establish  full  employment  and  raise  the 
standard  of  Uvlng  but  at  a  very  high  price 
In  terms  of  political  and  social  liberty.  The 
best  alternative  Is  to  achieve  a  high  grovrth 
rate  with  a  strong  political  and  social  system 
which  can  redistribute  benefits  at  the  same 
time  the  economy  Is  growing.  This  will  re- 
quire a  heroic  effort  for  most  countries.  To 
achieve  a  growth  rate  of  say  7  To  reqiilres  a 
gross  Investment  of  25%  of  GNP.  If  ex- 
ternal resources  could  finance  30%  of  thla 
Investment,  70%  must  still  come  from  In- 
ternal sources.  This  would  require  an  In- 
crease In  the  savings  rate  by  40%.  What  this 
means  Is  that  If  a  country  like  India  grew 
by  5.5%  for  the  next  three  decades  and  the 
United  States  grew  by  4%,  the  average  in- 
come in  the  U.S.  would  be  $10,000  as  opposed 
to  $200  In  India.  If  India  grew  7%  a  year 
for  the  next  three  decades,  her  per  capita 
Income  could  be  $400  per  head  by  the  year 
2000  which  would  reduce  the  rate  of  In- 
equality from  1  to  50  to  1  to  25.  And  for 
India,  the  difference  between  $200  and  $400 
Is  the  difference  between  poverty  and  a 
tolerable  standard  of  living. 

Thus  It  Is  clear  that  the  developing  coun- 
tries need  more  resources.  They  must  create 
part  of  these  themselves,  but  part  must  be 
received  from  external  sources.  Although  It 
Is  dlfflcult  to  mobilize  the  level  of  resources 
Internally  that  will  be  required,  one  should 
emphasize  that  the  developing  countries  did 
better  during  the  last  decade  than  did  the 
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present  Industrialized  countries  In  their  com- 
parable periods.  If  the  developed  countries 
respond  appropriately,  the  developing  coun- 
tries could  achieve  better  than  a  6%  growth 
rate  In  the  1970'b. 

What  else  must  the  developing  countries 
do?  First,  they  must  acquire  a  capacity  to 
feed  themselves.  Through  the  possibilities 
held  out  by  the  Green  Revolution,  there  Is  a 
good  chance  that  the  amount  of  food  needed 
can  be  grown.  Whether  the  right  distribution 
can  be  achieved  Is  something  else  again. 

One  thing  we  have  learned  in  the  course 
of  the  First  Development  Decade  Is  that  the 
high  growth  rates  prescribed  by  economists 
mean  little  unless  there  Is  some  change  in 
the  benefit  distribution  system,  some  at- 
tempt made  to  Increase  the  access  to  the 
benefits  of  economic  growth. 

I  have  briefly  described  here  the  situation 
in  the  developing  countries  today.  The  next 
question  that  arises  for  us  In  the  United 
States  Is  "Why  should  we  be  concerned  7 
This  is  the  most  basic— and  most  difficult 
question— why  should  we  bother  at  all? 
Though  the  reasons  may  be  obvious  to  this 
group  here  today— they  are  by  no  means  ob- 
vious to  many  Americans. 

There  Is  a  profound  sense  In  which  help- 
me  the  developing  countries  Is  no  longer  a 
legitimate  topic  of  political  conversation  in 
the  United  States.  Favorable  references  to  It 
in  the  Congress  are  limited  to  a  select  group 
of  individuals  who  either  have  a  long-stand- 
ing commitment  or  nothing  really  to  lose.  In 
political  campaigns,  expouslng  development 
assistance  may  not  lose  many  votra  for  a 
candidate  In  most  parts  of  the  country,  but 
nowhere  will  It  gain  him  any  either  It  Is 
largely  a  non-Issue  In  American  politics. 

Before  the  political  work  of  carrying  for- 
ward a  U.S.  role  In  development  can  get  very 
far  development  assistance  has  to  become  a 
live  issue  again,  with  a  new  rationale  that 
can  excite  widespread  attention.  Othensrlse, 
we  can  expect  only  "benign  neglect"— of 
^orse— and  will  continue  to  see  development 
experts  talking  to  one  another,  but  rarely 
finding  a  wider  audience. 

It  18  clear  to  anyone  who  samples  opinion 
either  in  Congress,  In  the  Executive  Branch, 
or  m  the  country  as  a  whole  that  the  old 
rationale  for  overseas  development  assistance 
is  not  persuasive  vrith  many  people.  First, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  Invoke  the  fears 
of  Cold  War,  or  the  argument  that  the  world 
will  inevitably  be  divided  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Not  only  did 
the  practical  applications  of  that  narrow 
theory  frequently  fall— when  countries  like 
Egypt  learned  to  use  this  argument  to  aid 
their  own  development  but  undermined  the 
Cold  War  argument  that  "neutrality"  was 
impossible— but  also  the  waning  of  the  Cold 
War  Itself  reduced  the  Importance,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  of  wooing  people  In  the 
poorer  two-thirds  of  the  world.  Regrettably 
too  many  people  who  supported  development 
for  other  reasons  were  content  to  lean  on 
this  Cold  War  rationale  without  buUdlng  sup- 
port on  other  foundations  as  well.  They 
found  It  was  convenient,  politically  attrac- 
tive, and  did  the  Job — ^for  a  time.  Inevitably, 
their  efforts  were  left  high  and  dry,  both  In- 
tellectually and  politically,  when  the  Cold 
War  arguments  lost  their  punch.  Quite  sim- 
ply. Cold  War  rhetoric  Is  dead  as  a  means  for 
extracting  money  from  the  American  public 
to  help  poor  foreigners. 

Second,  a  new  school  of  thought  In  the 
United  States  began  to  emerge  during  the 
trauma  of  the  Vietnam  War.  There  began 
a  general  turning  away  from  Interest  and 
commitments  In  the  world,  and  a  call  for 
"putting  our  own  house  In  order  first." 
Necessarily,  development  assistance  was 
reduced  In  the  concern  for  reordering  priori- 
ties. 

Third,  some  revisionist  historians  made  a 
simplistic  connection  between  U.S.  economic 
Involvement  In   the   developing   world,   the 
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growth  m  U.S.  military  responslblUty  for 
protecting  particular  regimes,  and  the  pros- 
pect that  we  would  have  to  fight  other  wars 
like  Vietnam  In  the  future. 

Fourth,  there  has  emerged  a  growing  con- 
cern among  some  Americans— probably  In- 
cluding some  of  you — about  problems  of  "im- 
perialism"; the  impact  of  advanced  societies 
on  primitive  ones;  and  the  problems  inherent 
In  the  export  of  Western  values.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  direct  Involvement  In  the  devel- 
opment process  raises  real  dilemmas  for  a 
responsible  U.S.  policy:  a  small  example  was 
provided  by  the  kidnapping  and  murder  of 
a  U.8.  AID  official  who  was  helping  to  train 
police  In  Uruguay.  As  Innocent  as  his  activ- 
ities mav  appear,  they  essentially  represent 
a  political  act  of  support  for  the  government 

In  power.  ^   ^^  ^   j,      * 

To  our  cost,  we  have  found  that  direct 
bilateral  assistance,  whether  for  security  or 
for  development  purposes,  too  often  Involved 
us  directly  In  the  fate  of  particular  govern- 
ments or  regimes  than  Is  healthy  either  for 
those  nations  or  for  ourselves.  Large  aid  mis- 
sions in  the  field  have  led  In  many  cases  to 
an  overpowering  U.S.  presence,  thereby 
breeding  resentment  and  hostility.  Our  mo- 
tives have  become  susoect  even  when  they 
are  well-intentioned.  We  have  often  failed 
to  resist  what  the  French  philosopher,  Henry 
Dumery,  called  "the  temptation  to  do  good: 
the  insistence  that  not  only  must  virtue  be 
achieved— but  our  particular  version  in  our 
particular  way." 

The  inadequacy  of  the  old  Ideas  suggests 
that  a  different  rationale  for  development 
HBSlstance  must  be  created  during  the  1970s 
If  the  U.8.  Is  to  play  a  major  role  In  the 
poor  countries,  and  to  overcome  the  back- 
log of  discredit  that  has  been  built  up  dur- 
ing recent  years. 

What  are  some  of  the  basic  arguments  for 
a  U.S.  role  In  development  assistance? 

1.  Violence  and  order.  An  Important  argu- 
ment for  any  foreign  policy  Is  always  that  It 
is  somehow  In  our  direct  national  Interest. 
The  Cold  War  no  longer  suffices:  Vietnam 
has  made  us  wary  of  unconsidered  Involve- 
ments. But  there  is  a  very  real  sense  In  which 
the  United  States  U  deeply  and  permanently 
Involved  In  the  world.  We  remain — whether 
we  like  It  or  not — the  nation  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  preserving  some  semblance  of  order 
In  the  world.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
must  intervene  In  every  other  country  where 
we  think  our  Interests  are  threatened — or  In 
every  other  country  to  preserve  order.  But  It 
does  mean  that  we.  as  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion on  earth,  must  take  seriously  threats 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  overall  system 
cf  International  relations.  This  Is  a  role  that 
we  Inherited  by  chance  but  have  now  con- 
tinued largely  by  choice.  Even  If  we  choose 
to  depreciate  this  role.  It  Is  one  for  which 
we  will  continue  to  be  held  responsible  by 
others  In  the  coming  years. 

It  can  be  argued  further  that  this  general 
sense  of  International  order  Is  threatened  by 
what  Is  happening  In  poor  countries;  by 
threats  of  chaos,  Internal  warfare,  and  con- 
flict between  neighboring  states  that  \iltl- 
mat«ly  could  have  profound  effects  on  the 
rich  countries  of  the  worid. 

Directly,  this  disruption  and  violence  In 
poor  countries  may  not  threaten  the  United 
State-  for  some  time.  But  It  may.  In  the 
Middle  East,  the  rise  of  imcontrolled  vio- 
lence has  complicated  a  long-standing  con- 
flict there  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ignore  In  our  overall  concern  with  Inter- 
national order.  This  new  violence,  like  the 
old.  is  partly  a  product  of  a  failure  of  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  development. 

This  failure  Is  having  corrosive  effects. 
Our  Illusion  of  safety,  like  that  In  Europe 
before  1914,  Is  being  destroyed  by  acts  of 
violence  and  Intimidation  that  reach  below 
small  developing  countries.  These  acts  of 
violence.  Including  aircraft  hijackings  and 
international  kidnappings,  are  not  confined 
to  the  developing  world;  but  they  Increas- 
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Ingly  dramatize   Its  problems  and  khe  ur- 
gency of  finding  solutions.  I 

Indeed,  the  rising  tide  of  violence  through- 
out the  poor  countrtea  of  the  world  threatens 
our  ability  to  trade,  to  travel,  and  to  Invest. 
And  unless  we  help  stem  this  tide  l}y  help- 
ing these  countries  develop,  our  wotld  may 
be  far  less  congenial  for  the  rich  countries 
than  It  Is  today. 

This  last  point  doee  not  necessarl^  Imply 
that  o\ir  helping  poor  countries  to  develop 
will  lead  them  to  take  their  place  1^  Inter- 
national society  without  tbreatenlnc;  It.  In 
the  short  run  development  aaslstaiice  can 
even  contribute  to  disruption,  as  fxpecta- 
tlons  rise  to  exceed  what  is  possible.  After  all, 
revolution  and  disorder  are  classically  prob- 
lems of  states  and  people  on  the  rlsq.  Nor  Is 
it  clear  that  our  long-run  Interest  In  a  stable 
world  implies  opposition  to  all  violence  in 
developing  countries  particularly  t^here  it 
can  lead  to  the  evolution  of  societies  that 
rest  on  a  firmer  basis  of  popxilar  support. 

It  is  here  that  we  encounter  a  subje<jt  which 
has  been  a  source  of  Increasing  concern  In 
the  Christian  churches,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic.  Put  simply — How  should  Chprlstians 
respond  to  a  situation  in  which  overthrowing 
the  existing  economic  and  social  omer — by 
means  that  Include  violent  action — iappears 
to  be  the  only  alternative  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  injustice?  Related  to  this  question  is 
the  growing  concern  for  indigenous  cultures 
and  traditions.  Win  they  be  crushed  or  re- 
placed by  the  values  implicit  In  the  eultural 
standardization  that  has  come  to  b»  associ- 
ated with  technological  erpanslon  acd  eco- 
nomic development?  There  Is  a  wlclespread 
concern  that  "development"  as  it  has  been 
traditionally  defined  by  advanced  countries 
and  the  international  agencies  represents  at 
best  an  Inadequate  solution  to  deteloplng 
country  problems  and  at  worst  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Western  economic  Imperlaltstn. 

Many  of  you  here  are  familiar  with  reports 
published  the  last  three  years  b^  SODE 
PA3C — the  Committee  on  Society,  Develop- 
ment and  Peace  set  up  In  19«8  by  thf  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Vatican!  acting 
through  the  Pontifical  Commission  for  Jus- 
tice and  Peace.  The  titles  of  the  reports  pub- 
lished after  several  recent  SOD^AX  con- 
ferences suggest  the  trend  of  Christltn  con- 
cern: "The  Challenge  of  Development*  (Mon- 
treal: IPeg)  of  "In  Search  of  a  The<)logy  of 
Development"  (CKrtlgny;  1969);  "Peafce — the 
Desperate  Imperative"  (Baden:  1970)1:  "Lib- 
eration— Justice — Development"  (Tokyo : 
1970):  "Partnership  or  Privilege'"  (oirtlgny: 
1970). 

All  of  these  reports  reflect  a  slnglq  domi- 
nant view :  that  the  recipe  for  the  developing 
countries,  as  advanced  by  traditional  devel- 
opment economists — is  unsatlsfacto^.  The 
SODEPAX  reports  reflect  the  view  •  widely 
disseminated  by  the  late  Louis  Lebi^t  that 
development  must  be  seen  as  a  social  S)rocess 
involving  ethical  values,  a  process  li^iplylng 
ultimately  a  concept  of  what  man  IsJ  Devel- 
opment must  be  seen  within  a  hijmanlst 
perspective,  and  development  economics 
must  become  a  "discipline  covering  the  pas- 
sage from  a  less  human  to  a  more  bum  an 
phase."  I 

WorMng  from  the  framework  developed  by 
Lebret,  many  Christian  thinkers  havie  come 
to  reject  "development"  as  an  adequate  con- 
cept and  have  begun  to  speak  of  'nibefatlon." 
of  "Justice"  and  "revolution".  A  report  of  the 
Katlonal  Council  of  Churches  tssu*l  only 
this  month  speaks  of  "World  Justice,  libera- 
tion and  Development".  One  of  the  most  In- 
fluential younger  Latin  American  Christian 
theologians.  Gustavo  Outlerres.  speaks  of  a 
"theology  of  liberation."  Gutierrez  acciurately 
describes  the  views  of  a  growing  nuitber  of 
Christian  thinkers — and  not  only  In  ^he  de- 
veloping countries — when  he  says: 

"Development  should  attack  the  crises  of 
our  plight,  and  among  the  central  anes  Is 
the  economic,  social,  political,  and  qultural 
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dependence  of  some  peoples  on  others.  The 
word  'liberation',  therefore,  is  more  accurate 
and  conveys  better  the  human  side  of  the 
problem." 

We  do  not  have  to  adopt  Gutierrez's  term 
"liberation"  to  appreciate  his  concern  for 
the  human  aspects  of  social  and  economic 
development.  It  la  this  concern  that  was 
expressed  by  Pope  Paul  VI  in  a  passage  in 
his  encyclical.  "The  Development  of  Peo- 
ples". Here  the  Pope  speaks  of  "building  a 
world  where  every  man,  regardless  of  race, 
religion,  or  nationality,  can  live  a  fully  hu- 
nukn  life,  free  of  the  servitude  that  comes 
from  other  men  and  from  the  Incompletely 
mastered  world  about  him." 

Nor  need  we  share  all  of  Gutierrez's 
analysis  concerning  the  manipulation  and 
control  of  jjoor  nations  or  poor  people  by 
International  economic  groups — groups  pic- 
tured as  "oppressors"  and  "exploiters".  We 
can  still  accept  another  of  his  central  points: 
The  need  for  a  fundamental  redistribution 
of  political,  economic  and  social  power  with- 
in society,  and  a  restructuring  of  the  Inter- 
national economic  system.  At  the  present 
time,  this  economic  system  concentrates  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  world's  wealth 
In  a  few  countries. 

I  believe  this  Is  the  central  message  of 
Christian  thinkers  today  as  they  view  the 
International  scene — ^that  Justice  requires  a 
fundamental  reordering  of  society;  and  that 
such  a  reordering  can  be  accomplished  by 
deliberate  political  action  by  an  aroused  and 
politically  conscious  people.  This  reorder- 
ing of  priorities,  which  is  required  to  guar- 
antee a  minimal  level  of  material  goods  and 
human  rights  to  all  people,  must  be  accom- 
panied in  developed  societies  as  well  as  in 
the  poor  countries  of  the  world. 

I  am  encouraged  that  at  least  one  of  the 
major  reports  on  international  develop- 
ment— that  of  the  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Plaimlng  of  the  UNDP  (the  Tinbergen 
Repwrt)  explicitly  recognizes  the  need  to  be 
concerned  about  the  distribution  of 
wealth — not  Just  its  overall  increase.  This 
report  states : 

The  world  community  cannot  sit  Idle 
when  a  part  of  its  population  lives  In  great 
comfort  and  even  affluence  while  much  the 
larger  part  suffers  from  abject  poverty,  and 
when  this  disparity  Is  Increasing  Instead  of 
diminishing." 

It  went  so  for  as  to  recognize  that  "there 
will  be  cases  necessitating  a  sacrifice  In  the 
pace  of  growth  in  order  to  prevent  social  in- 
justice." 

Thus  the  International  establishment  is 
being  prodded  Increasingly  to  modify  its  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  world  poverty,  to 
go  beyond  the  traditional  goal  of  accelerated 
economic  growth.  The  response  of  the  inter- 
national community  so  far — particularly  the 
rich  countries  of  the  world — Is  less  en- 
couraging. 

2.  Interdependence.  A  second  reason  for 
our  being  concerned  about  the  developing 
countries  is  the  growing  Interdependence 
of  the  world.  The  question  of  Amrelcan  self- 
interest  In  the  process  of  development  also 
has  a  wider  economic  and  political  dimen- 
sion. There  Is  an  international  system  of 
trade  to  be  protected  and  expanded;  this 
can  be  a  stable  and  expanding  international 
system  only  If  the  developing  nations  are 
brought  Into  it  In  ways  that  are  mutually 
beneficial.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  United 
States  will  play  a  central  role  In  shaping  this 
system,  for  good  or  111.  In  fact,  by  not  acting 
to  extend  preferential  tariff  treatment  to 
developing  country  goods,  or  by  raising  new 
barriers  to  them,  we  will  have  a  profoundly 
discouraging  effect  on  the  ability  of  de- 
veloping countries  to  help  themselves.  And 
our  concern  to  promote  a  stable  and  pro- 
ductive International  economic  system  mili- 
tates for  our  giving  evidence  of  good  faith 
to  the  poor  countries  of  the  world.  They  have 
little  bargaining  power:  only  we  have  the 
power  to  decide  whether  they  will  be  able 
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to  play  an  active  and  positive  role  in  the 
'.worldwide  system. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  some  problems  faclna 
the  world  will  have  to  be  solved  In  conunoa 
over  the  long  run,  or  not  solved  at  all.  Tbtn 
is  already  an  awakened  consciousness  In  the 
United  States  about  the  problems  of  pre- 
serving the  environment,  and  tentative  aU 
tempts  to  do  something  about  them.  At 
some  point  the  cooperation  of  the  develop- 
ing ootutrlee  will  have  to  be  enlisted.  In 
fact.  It  will  one  day  become  necessary  to  pro- 
tect what  is  truly  a  global  Interest  la  pre- 
.serving  the  environment  as  a  way  of  pro- 
tecting our  own  national  self-interest. 

3.  Morality.  For  many  of  you  the  moral 
rationale  for  U.S.  Involvement  in  develop- 
ment win  be  most  persuasive.  One  need  not 
share  the  Christian  and  Jewish  rellglou* 
tradition  to  recognize  the  force  of  moral 
arguments.  They  even  make  some  appeal 
to  those  "hard  headed"  statesmen  who  are 
concerned  about  self-interest.  Many  of  them 
also  accept  that  the  structure  of  Interna- 
tional relations  rests  upon  a  sense  of  com- 
mon Interest  that  demands  some  moral  con- 
cern for  mankind  In  general. 

This  point  applies  particularly  to  those 
young  Americans  who  are  most  concerned 
about  America's  moral  stance  In  the  world; 
who  wish  our  foreign  policy  to  be  based  on 
more  than  simple  power-politics;  who  see 
America's  role  in  the  developing  countries  to 
be  "imperialistic"';  and  who  have  many  of 
the  same  concerns  as  some  of  the  Christian 
writers  referred  to  above. 

4.  Example.  Finally,  It  is  worth  citing  the 
example  set  for  us  by  others,  particularly  by 
the  other  15  members  of  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee  (Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development), 
which  Includes  the  U.S.,  Canada,  most  of 
Western  Europe,  Japan  and  Australia.  In 
politics  as  in  business,  competition  can  be 
an  effective  spur  for  Americans,  particularly 
If  it  Is  put  In  terms  of  our  own  self-interest. 
And  In  the  realm  of  development  assistance, 
we  are  clearly  being  out-distanced.  We  lag 
far  behind  other  rich  countries  in  terms  of 
the  percentage  of  GNP  transferred  to  poor 
countries.  Today  we  rank  11th  out  of  16 
DAC  countries  in  direct  governmental  aid. 
and  16th  out  of  16  in  total  net  aid  and 
private  Investment. 

The  example  set  for  us  by  Europeans  and 
Japan  is  also  a  challenge  to  exercise  In  the 
realm  of  development  assistance  the  sense 
of  leadership  that  has  held  such  a  significant 
place  in  American  political  goals  since  the 
War.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  our  sense  of 
leadership  in  promoting  the  orderly  growth 
of  international  society.  Pew  Americans,  di- 
rectly confronted,  wish  their  coimtry  to  be 
second-rate,  or  to  be  seen  abroad  as  default- 
ing on  Its  responsibilities. 

These  four  points  represent  only  a  partial 
list  of  argtmients  for  an  active  U.S.  role  in  de- 
velopment assistance.  Although  none  are 
conclusive,  they  do  point  to  the  new  direc- 
tion m  which  efforts  to  stimulate  attention, 
concern,  and  political  support  can  profitably 
be  directed. 

I  have  described  brlefiy  the  situation  In  the 
developing  countries  and  have  offered  several 
reasons  why  we  In  the  United  States  should 
be  concerned.  I  would  now  like  to  address  the 
final  question ;  what  should  be  the  response 
of  the  developed  countries — and  more  spe- 
cially what  should  be  the  response  of  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  what  should  we  do? 

Plrst,  we  must  recognize  that  international 
economic  Issues  will  henceforth  increasingly 
rival  diplomatic  and  security  problems  as  the 
principle  substance  of  American  foreign 
policy.  This  shift  In  priorities  reflects  the  ex- 
isting accommodation  between  the  super 
powers,  the  development  of  detente,  the 
changing  pattern  of  economic  relations 
throughout  the  world  and  the  new  attention 
paid  to  economically-backward  states  as 
sources  of  anxiety  and  conflict.  Until  now 
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^iM*  has  been  very  little  recognition  of  this 
trend  in  the  U.S. 

President  Nixon  has  finally  recognized  that 
eeonomic  Issues  are  an  important  part  of  for- 
figa,  policy.  And  the  establishment  In  Feb- 
jiry  1971  of  a  White  House  Council  on  In- 
ternational Economic  PoUcy  U  a  step  in  the 
idglit  direction.  Whether  this  Council  will  in 
^  rwult  in  a  change  in  priorities  will  de- 
pend in  large  part  on  the  ability  of  Mr.  Peter 
Stor&on  (formerly  President  of  Bell  and 
Howell) ,  the  President's  choice  for  the  Job.  to 
prove  a  match  for  Messrs.  Kissinger  and  Er- 
llchman  in  White  House  bureaucratic  com- 
petition. 

But  despite  the  creation  of  this  new  Ooun- 
oU.  the  President  and  his  advisors  have  stiU 
not  balanced  traditional  security  Issues  with 
economic  considerations  to  the  extent  they 
need  to  do. 

In  the  last  year,  this  led  to  a  near  collision 
with  Japan  on  trade  questions  and  has  fueled 
fears  in  Europe  of  a  tradi  war  between  the 
U.8.  and  the  EEC.  And  this  Presidential 
neglect  has  been  responsible  for  preventing 
the  emergence  of  a  clear  policy  vls-a-vis  the 
developing  world.  Mr.  Nixon  has  still  failed  to 
Moognize  that  what  we  do  today  to  help  poor 
countries  help  themselves  will  reduce  the 
chances  that  we  will  be  required  tomorrow  to 
help  defend  them  with  guns  and  soldiers. 

Secondly,  we  must  recognize  that  the  mili- 
tary Instruments  of  American  foreign  policy 
have  a  more  limited  applloablllty  today.  In 
particular,  we  cannot  much  longer  pretend 
tliat  there  can  be  military  answers  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems.  This  awareness 
stuuld  be  reflected  in  the  resources  devoted 
to  the  military  budget.  In  presenting  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  as  a  main  outline  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  the  President  has  ex- 
pressed his  Intention  of  reorientlxig  America's 
role  In  the  world  by  reducing  our  active  role 
abroad  and  avoiding  military  intervention 
wherever  possible  In  the  future.  Until  now, 
most  analysis  has  focused  on  the  military  as- 
pects of  this,  particularly  on  the  question, 
"how  do  we  get  Asian  boys  to  flght  Asian 
wars?"  However,  for  the  Nixon  Doctrine  to 
succeed,  we  cannot  construe  our  task  simply 
as  one  of  helping  others  to  flght  their  own 
wara  It  is  clear  that  we  must  also  have  to 
take  seriously  the  means  required  by  Individ- 
ual countries  to  coi)e  with  the  conditions 
that  breed  threats  to  their  security.  These 
means  largely  center  around  the  difficult  and 
Ill-defined  processes  of  economic  and  social 
development.  So  far,  therefore,  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  has  failed  to  meet  its  real  test — the 
test  of  economic  development  that  could 
make  recourse  to  arms  unnecessary. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  change  dlreetlon  and 
stop  defaulting  on  our  own  self-interest.  How 
many  of  us  realize,  for  example,  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam — a  useless,  tragic  war — has 
cost  us  ntore  than  all  the  foreign  aid  we 
have  provided  for  the  entire  world — includ- 
ing the  Marshall  Plan. 

The  prospects  for  change  are  not  bright. 
According  to  present  estimates,  the  federal 
budget  will  increase  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  by  »20  to  $25  billion.  In  view  of  the 
urgent  need  to  address  domestic  problems 
and  widespread  opposition  to  much  of  our 
Involvement  abroad,  it  Is  most  unlikely  that 
the  Administration  will  increase  the  total 
resources  devoted  to  overseas  programs.  Given 
the  present  political  climate  in  the  cotintry. 
s  substantial  Increase  In  American  bilateral 
or  multilateral  assistance  to  the  developing 
world  would  almost  certainly  have  to  come 
from  reductions  in  other  parts  of  the  budget 
devoted  to  overseas  programs — ^for  example, 
la  the  continued  high  level  of  military  ex- 
pendltiues. 

tJntil  now  there  has  been  no  basis  for 
Ddlevlng  the  Nixon  Administration  plans  to 
move  la  this  direction.  It  is  still  placing 
top  priority  on  the  acquisition  of  Improved 
nuclear  weapon  systems.  For  the  next  fiscal 
year,  the  Administration  has  proposed  an  in- 
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crease  in  the  military  budget  of  about  $2  bil- 
lion. It  comes  at  a  time  when  the  deescala- 
tlon  of  the  Vietnam  War  could  make  funds 
available  for  non-military  expenditures  over- 
seas. By  reallocating  only  a  small  fraction  of 
potential  defense  savings — perhaps  tl  bil- 
lion— we  could  undertake  a  sizable  expansion 
of  our  overseas  development  effort.  So  the 
second  thing  we  must  do  is  to  deemphaslze 
the  military  aspects  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy and  reduce  the  military  budget. 

Third,  we  must  also  focus  attention  on  the 
continuing  problem  of  arms  sales  to  develop- 
ing countries.  At  present  we  continue  to  give 
and  sell  arms  to  developing  countries  beyond 
their  requirements  beyond  any  requirements 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  Senator  Proxmlre  In 
his  recent  hearings  has  documented  the  mag- 
nitude of  military  assistance — at  some  times 
exceeding  by  some  blUlons  of  dollars  our 
meager  economic  effort.  Worldwide  expend- 
itures on  defense  now  total  approximately 
«200  billion  per  year.  Thirty  percent  of  this 
represents  expenditures  by  the  developing 
world.  In  this  latter  figure,  about  $6  billion 
represents  hard  currency  payments  by  poor 
countries  for  arms.  Arms  piuchases  clearly 
divert  resources  that  these  countries  could 
use  to  develop  themselves  economdcally.  They 
can  even  contribute  to  conflicts  in  which  the 
U.S.  and  other  developed  countries  may  be- 
come involved.  So  the  third  prescription  is 
to  curtail  arms  sales  to  developing  countries. 

Fourth,  it  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
that  in  determining  our  relations  with  many 
of  the  developing  countries  of  the  world, 
trade  Is  more  Important  than  aid.  Approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  of  the  total  financial  flows 
from  rich  nations  to  poor  nations  Is  ac- 
counted for  by  trade,  not  aid.  The  U.S.  im- 
ports 10  billion  of  commodities  and  manu- 
factures per  year  from  poor  countries.  The 
European  Conunon  Market  imports  (12  bil- 
lion. Total  exports  from  poor  countries 
amount  to  $60  billion  in  1970. 

For  many  countries  trade  is  the  real  en- 
gine of  development,  and  exports  represent 
the  chief  means  for  earning  the  foreign  ex- 
change they  need  to  flnance  their  own  eco- 
nomic develt^ment.  The  ability  to  increase 
exports  to  the  developed  world  Is  seen  as  the 
best  way  to  avoid  the  problems  of  foreign 
Involvement  and  tutelage  that  go  along  with 
foreign  aid  programs. 

Therefore,  President  Nixon's  proposals  on 
trade  have  a  special  Importance  for  develop- 
ment policy.  He  has  indicated  In  his  recent 
foreign  policy  message  that  he  wUl  ask  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  import  duties  on  manu- 
factured products  exported  from  the  develc^- 
ing  countries.  This  would  Implement  the 
general  preference  scheme  which  has  already 
been  approved  by  both  the  OBCD  and  the 
United  Nations'  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
President  may  be  required  to  deal  once  again 
with  Import  quota  legislation  on  such  prod- 
ucts as  textiles  and  shoes,  which  if  imple- 
mented, could  undercut  many  of  the  liberal- 
izing provisions  of  the  preferential  tariff 
scheme.  Protectionist  ixjllcles  came  very  close 
to  becoming  enacted  In  1970  in  part  because 
of  the  Nixon  Administration's  unwillingness 
to  take  a  strong  stand  against  It.  The  failure 
by  the  White  House  to  c^)pose  these  pro- 
tectionist measures  early  and  vigorously 
brought  us  very  close  to  leading  to  a  major 
crisis  In  American  international  affairs.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  must  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  trade  policy  and  will  be  prepared 
to  spend  the  political  capital  required  to 
preserve  the  access  of  developing  country 
goods  to  American  martets.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  White  House  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Is  one  indication 
of  some  progress  by  the  President  In  reoog- 
v.izlng  the  Importance  of  trade. 

Fifth,  we  must  move  to  relnvlgorate  the 
U.S.  multUateral  and  bUatwral  foreign  assist- 
ance effort.  We  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  goals  stated  by  the  Pearson  and  Tin- 
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bergen  Cotnmlwrtnn  Seports  which  call  for 
a  contribution  from  developed  countries 
equal  to  one  percant  of  QNF  in  development 
asilrtanoe.  Until  now  there  has  been  little 
Indication  that  the  NIzod  Administration  is 
prepared  to  make  this  commitment.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has,  however,  put  forth  some 
sensible  proposals  for  reorganisation  of  the 
U.S.  development  effort,  proposals  following 
closely  the  recommendations  of  the  Preel- 
dentlal  Task  Force  on  "Foreign  Assistance  for 
the  70's"  chaired  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Peterson. 
We  should  move  to  implement  the  Preel- 
dent's  reconunendation  that  U.S.  assistance 
designed  for  purposes  of  short-term  secinity, 
such  as  assistance  for  Southeast  Asia,  should 
be  separated  from  that  designed  primarily 
for  humanitarian  or  development  purposes. 

As  a  way  of  avoiding  excessive  involvement 
by  the  United  States  government  in  the  in- 
temal  affairs  of  developing  countries,  we 
should  alao  move  to  Implement  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  that  more  of  ovir  de- 
velopment resources  flow  through  multi- 
lateral Institutions — such  as  the  World  Bank 
and  regional  banks. 

Multilateral  instltutloos  will  not  have  all 
the  answers  to  the  dllOc\ilt  problems  of  de- 
velopment. But  they  will  be  able  to  provide 
a  framework  within  which  the  pursuit  of 
shart-term  political  goals  at  the  eftptnse  of 
long  range  objectives  is  minimized. 

Sixth,  we  should  take  a  thoughtful  look  at 
the  President's  recommendation  to  Invest 
our  remaining  bilateral  development  aid  In 
three  new  institutions  which  would  replace 
the  existing  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment: (1)  the  International  Development 
Corporation,  which  would  be  concerned  pri- 
marily with  transferring  capital  resources; 
(2)  the  International  Development  Insti- 
tute, which  would  be  concerned  with  the 
creation  and  transfer  of  technology  and  the 
application  of  new  ideas  in  the  developing 
world;  and  (3)  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  which  Is  now  established 
which  would  assist  in  the  chatmelllng  of  pri- 
vate investments.  Although  these  new  insti- 
tutions were  proposed  chiefly  to  win  Con- 
gressional and  public  sup{x>rt  for  a  new  pro- 
gram, the  negative  response  in  Congress  thus 
far  suggests  that  changing  the  machinery  for 
bilateral  aid  may  produce  very  limited 
beneflts. 

More  important,  for  developmient  institu- 
tions to  be  effective  there  must  be  assurance 
of  long-term  funding.  The  test  of  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  development  will  be 
his  willingness  to  Insist  on  multi-year  appro- 
priations, his  willingness  to  expend  the  poli- 
tical capital  required  to  push  this  through. 

The  question  of  the  President's  commit- 
ment to  development  remains  the  key  un- 
certainty surrounding:  his  recent  recommen- 
dations about  reforming  the  U.S.  develop- 
ment structure.  He  alone  is  able  to  help 
Americans  to  understand  both  their  political 
and  moral  responsibilities  in  the  developing 
world.  Only  the  President  has  the  ability  to 
commit  the  American  people  to  a  program  of 
development  assistance  that  will  confirm  our 
understanding  of  the  facts  of  a  changing 
world.  Only  he  can  lead  us  to  continue  play- 
ing a  useful  and  necessary  role  beyond  our 
borders. 

So  far.  he  has  not  done  so.  So  far  his  state- 
ments fall  to  strike  the  note  of  urgency  and 
commitment  that  is  going  to  be  required  if 
the  proposed  administrative  changes  are  to 
work.  The  President  has  so  far  given  no  clear 
lead,  nor  proposed  any  concrete  objectives 
for  the  new  institutions  to  reach.  In  this 
respect.  It  should  be  explicitly  added,  he  is 
following  the  pattern  set  by  President  John- 
son who  also  gave  a  low  priority  to  develop- 
ment. These  are  some  of  the  actions  which 
we  in  the  United  States  should  take  if  we  are 
to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  the  develop- 
ing countries.  In  pursuing  these  objectives, 
we  must  always  remember  that  because  we 
are  the  world's  wealthiest  and  roost  power- 
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ful  nation,  there  Is  much  that  we  can  aquom- 
pUsh. 

But  after  a  decade  of  anguish  and  unend- 
ing war  In  Indo-Chlna  we  should  l>etter 
appreciate  what  Dennis  Brogan  has  (sailed 


"the  myth   of  American   omnipotence. 


We 


should  perceive  the  folly  of  earlier  effo-ts  to 
"build  the  Great  Society  in  Asia"  and  simi- 
lar formulations  of  American  cultural  Im- 
perallsm.  President  Kennedy,  we  remenber. 
Is  revered  throughout  the  world — and  espe- 
cially In  the  developing  continents  of  the 
world — not  so  much  for  what  material  re- 
sults he  achieved  as  for  the  attitude  h<  con- 
veyed. What  can  be  accomplished  In  a  i  nat«- 
rlal  sense  In  a  short  period  of  time  wll  al- 
ways fall  short  of  expectations.  What  Is  more 
Important  Is  that  leaders  be  prepared  t^  give 
some  evidence  that  progress  Is  being  tnade, 
that  material  betterment  Is  on  the  way!  that 
there  Is  sound  reason  for  believing  that  the 
unmet  material  problems  of  society  ^11  be 
solved  In  the  future. 

For  American  leaders  cooperating  ]  with 
those  In  developing  societies.  It  is  essential 
to  convey  an  understanding  and  respeit  for 
the  traditions  and  culture  of  some  najtlons, 
a  willingness  to  help  combined  with  a 
nltlon  that  others  may  have  answe 
not  Jvist  problems.  I 

In  cooperating  with  leaders  and  peoples 
from  developing  countries,  we  would  do  well 
to  approach  them  In  the  spirit  of  the  joun- 
sel  offered  by  a  distinguished  graduate  Qf  St. 
John's  University.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy 

Speaking  of  the  task  of  the  Chrtstlm  In 
political  life,  he  said  the  following:  A  man 
should  "make  his  decisions  In  the  hop<!  that 
by  these  decisions  an  Imperfect  world  may 
become  somewhat  more  perfect :  or  tl  at  at 
least  If  he  cannot  make  an  Imperfect  World 
less  Imperfect,  he  can  save  It  from  bicom- 
Ing  even  less  perfect,  or  finally,  from  becom- 
ing entirely  evil  and  perverted.  He  can  try  to 
prevent  degradation,  prevent  decline,  a^d.  If 
possible,  to  move  things  forward  and  upward 
toward  right  and  Justice." 


HUD     RELOCATION     REVIEW 
LAYED  AGAIN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1971 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  1:    my 
painful  duty  once  again  to  stand  up  and 
report  to  the  Congress  that  the 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
ment  has  failed  to  submit  a  review 
they  promised  to  ?rlve  the  Congress 
ago.  That  review — which  was  a  na 
wide  analysis  of  relocation  proble 
urban  renewal  programs — was  due 
first  part  of  this  year.  The  very 
date  in  a  whole  series  of  promisee 
livery  dates  was  March  31 — a  full 
ago. 

Although  Congress  has  passed]  fair 
and  reasonable  laws  regarding  re  oca- 
tion — the  kind  of  enabling  laws  vhlch 
empower  HUD  to  assure  equitable,  hu- 
mane treatment  of  all  parties  directly 
involved  in  any  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram— and  HUD  has  issued  compre  tien- 
sive  regulations  pursuant  to  these  aws, 
the  breakdown,  as  so  often  hap  )ens, 
occurs  in  the  administration  of  hose 
laws  and  regulations.  Many  compT  lints 
have  reached  me  of  the  attitude  o'  in- 
difference at  HUD  local  and  reg  onal 
levels  ...  an  attitude  which  eAridentl; '  ex- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tends  up  through  the  Department  at  the 
very  highest  levels. 

I  have  received  various  excuses  each 
time  a  promised  deadline  passed  with- 
out any  action  from  HUD.  I  was  told 
that  the  local  offices  had  not  yet  sub- 
mitted their  reports  due  to  relocation 
problems — an  ironic  explanation,  at 
best — and  I  was  told  that  shifting  Juris- 
dictions at  the  Washington  level  had 
further  delayed  administrative  review; 
and  I  was  given  other  excuses — too  many 
excuses. 

T  have  been  patient,  we  have  been  pa- 
tient, and  those  who  have  suffered  from 
brutal  uprooting  have  had  to  content 
themselves  with  the  dry  bread  of  our 
patience.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  be  patient.  I  can- 
not condone  nor  defend  any  longer  to 
my  constituents  the  glaring  oversight  of 
this  report.  Too  many  have  suffered  from 
inaction.  This  matter  has  been  dragging 
on  while  HUD  has  been  begging  off,  and 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
demand  action.  Congress  needs  this  sur- 
vey of  the  effectiveness  of  relocation 
throughout  the  United  States  so  that  we 
will  have  some  direction  for  relief  of  the 
relocation  oroblems. 

I  respectfully  request  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  Congress. 
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BRUCE  SAGAN.  OUTSTANDING 
WEEKLY  PUBLISHER 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  iLLmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bruce 
Sagan,  president  of  Accredited  Home 
Newspapers  of  America,  was  recognized 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher, as  one  of  this  country's  finest 
weekly  newspaper  publishers.  Mr. 
Sagan's  newspapers  have  made  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  the  Chicago  area; 
the  neighborhood  newspapers  have 
created  a  king  of  decentralized  forum  for 
the  communities  which  make  up  Chl- 
caeoland.  due  primarily  to  Mr.  Sagan's 
wllllnamess  to  let  the  public  be  heard.  In 
a  metropolitan  area  of  over  6  million 
people,  that  is  a  great  achievement.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  into  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  article  commending  him  on  the 
fine  job  he  has  done. 

Be   PI.EXIBI.E 

(By  Craig  Tomklnson) 
When  Bruce  Sagan  bought  his  first  Chi- 
cago weekly  17  years  ago.  the  paper's  coverage 
ended  at  59th  Street.  Sagan  says  the  paper 
was  so  local  In  coverage  that  an  A-bomb  ex- 
plosion on  eoth  Street  wouldn't  have  been 
news — but  the  fallout  on  69th  would  have 
been. 

This  anecdote,  and  others,  were  Included 
In  a  two-hour  talk  Sagan  gave  before  a  New 
England  Press  Association  session  last  week 
In  Boston.  His  topic  was,  "How  we  meet  the 
competition." 

Sagan  Is  one  of  the  most  successful  weekly 
newspaper  publishers  In  the  country.  His 
Economist  Newspapers  group  has  circa  300,- 
000  free  and  paid  circulation  In  Chicago  and 
environs.  Another  three  papers  are  owned  In 


the  Newport  Beach  area  of  California.  Sagan 
Is  currently  president  of  Accredited  Home 
Newspapers  of  America. 

If  one  counts  flags.  Economist  has  38  news- 
papers— some  free,  some  paid.  Some  of  these 
are  name  replates,  others  are  page  replates 
and  still  others  are  totally  different. 

But  It  Isn't  total  circulation  or  number  of 
newspapers  Sagan  Is  concerned  with.  His 
Bosto^  talk  Indicated  his  concern  Is  still  with 
local  coverage  and  flexibility.  In  short,  what 
works  for  one  paper  Isnt  necessarily  a  pana- 
cea for  all  his  papers. 

NEEDS    THE     ORGANIZATION 

Sagan  doesn't  eschew  the  organization  to 
favor  of  the  Independent.  He  said  that  In- 
dividual newspapers  In  chains  need  the 
strength  offered  by  the  large  organization 
but  must  maintain  the  Individual  viewpoint 
of  a  local  publication. 

He  averred  that  using  the  organization 
structure  enables  weaker  newspapers  to  sur- 
vive In  less  profitable  areas  and  it  enables 
local  papers  to  take  unpopular  positions 
without  fear  of  economic  retaliation. 

To  maintain  separate  coverage  and  sep- 
arate Identity  for  Its  Chicago  papers.  Econ- 
omist has  seven  separate  editorial  offices. 

Unlike  publishers  who  give  editors  free 
reign  In  expressing  editorial  opinion,  Sagan 
feels  It's  hypocritical  to  have  two  of  his  pa- 
pers expressing  opposite  editorial  views  on 
the  same  topic.  Where  differences  of  opinion, 
occur,  Sagan's  takes  priority.  Editors  can,  he 
said,  express  opposite  views  In  signed  col- 
umns If  they  wish. 

He  told  his  audience  that  newspapers 
should  not  only  mirror  public  sentiment  but 
also  lead.  "Not  to  say  something  Is  taking  a 
negative  position." 

Sagan  demonstrated  one  aspect  of  flexi- 
bility when  he  noted  that  at  one  time  his 
papers  dealt  only  with  non-controversial 
matters.  "Now  we  deal  with  conflict  and  now 
we  have  unhappy  readers.  The  key  to  success 
is  not  to  make  everyone  mad  at  the  same 
time." 

Sagan  Is  flexible  In  his  definition  of  "com- 
petition" too.  His  definition,  as  he  outlined 
it  for  his  audience,  goes  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional Idea  that  a  newspaper's  competition 
Is  first,  other  newspapers,  and  secondly  tv, 
radio,  etc. 

He  said  that  newspapers  "comp>ete  for 
time"  with  anything  else  that  may  distract 
a  reader.  All  other  forms  of  communication, 
from  the  print  media  down  to  gossip,  all  vie 
for  time  and  are  competitive.  He  dted  too 
the  obvious  competition  for  the  advertising 
dollar,  "classifieds  especially." 

"The  primary  concern  of  the  advertising 
department,"  he  said,  "Is  how  to  get  more 
business."  then  went  on  to  advocate  flexi- 
bility In  reaching  customers. 

"We  have  two  sets  of  customers,  the  readers 
and  the  advertisers.  Create  the  opportunity, 
he  admonished,  "for  readers  to  use  you.  Pro- 
mote !" 

Economist  Newspapers,  he  explained.  Is  in- 
volved In  many  different  forms  of  promotion, 
then  humorously  noted  how  It  was  a  com- 
mentary on  the  times  that  this  year  the 
mother  of  an  Ulegltlmate  child  "had  no  com- 
punctions" about  claiming  the  "first  baby 
of  the  year"  prizes.  His  attorney  advised  let- 
ting her  have  them.  "Some  promotions," 
Sagan  added,  "are  obviously  fraught  with 
danger." 

On  a  more  serious  note,  Sagan  outlined 
Economist's  rather  extensive  yearly  recipe 
contest  in  which  a  major  prize  Is  given 
away — a  trip  for  Instance. 

THOUSANDS  OV  RECIPES 

Thousands  of  recipes  are  received  and  the 
top  125  are  compiled  Into  a  book,  complete 
with  ads,  with  the  grand  winner  on  the  front 
page.  It's  circulated  with  the  papers.  The 
contest  also  provides  the  papers  with  a  good 
stock  of  recipes  to  run  throughout  the  year. 
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Another  major  promotion  of  the  Economist 
naoers  Is  an  annual  home  show  for  adver- 
yira  and  non-advertlsers  aUke.  Both  buy 
booth  space  for  the  event,  and  are  required 
to  take  a  three  quarter  page  ad  in  a  special 
section  for  the  show. 

"The  show,"  Sagan  explained,  "generates 
ffgOet  Interest  and  has  an  Impact  on  the 
(jommunlty  because  thousands  of  people 
attend." 

The  show  has  another  worth.  Because  It  Is 
held  In  a  shopping  center  hall  and  draws 
large  crowds,  the  Economist  group  picks  up 
all  printing  and  production  of  shopping  cen- 
ter sections  because  of  the  good  will  created 
with  the  center. 

It  might  be  added  that  contract  printing 
18  big  Income  for  Economist.  It  prints  dally 
the  Mid-West  edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  its  four-unit,  with  half  deck, 
Goss  Metro  offset  press. 

Sagan  got  much  attention  when  talking 
about  classlfled  sections,  which  he  feels  "sell 
more  newspapers  than  anything  else." 

The  audience  heard  him  say  that  classified 
ads  "are  a  rising  proportion  of  newspaper  In- 
oome." 

He  sees  as  a  main  competitor  for  weekly 
newspaper  classifieds,  the  telephone  book's 
Yellow  Pages.  He  ptointed  out  too,  that  the 
Yellow  Pages  "are  a  good  source  of  leads." 

He  advocated  a  good,  strong  classified  sec- 
tion because  of  its  security.  "Once  you  have 
a  classified  section  it's  hard  for  anyone  to 
take  It  away.  It  Is  self-breeding  and  becomes 
a  market  place."  He  pointed  out  that  the 
classtfleds  are  not  vulnerable  to  the  whims 
of  large  display  advertisers. 

He  suggested,  as  Just  one  way  to  creato 
%  classified  market,  the  selling  of  automotive 
ads  limited  to  two  lines,  for  a  fixed  rate  of 
$2  to  run  until  the  car  Is  sold.  He  wasnt 
trying  to  convince  anyone  this  is  a  money 
getter  in  itself,  but  it  serves  to  build  up  the 
section  and  create  reader  Interest  in  the 
classifieds  which  he  sees  as  a  vital  medium 
of  communication. 

Further  stressing  the  need  to  create  a 
market  place  for  classifieds.  Sagan  related 
how  giving  away  free  boat  ads  in  a  dying 
California  weekly  he  picked  up,  was  the  first 
step  towards  rescuing  the  paper  through 
reader  interest  and  participation. 

Flexibility  is  evident  in  the  way  the  classi- 
fieds are  handled  In  each  of  Sagan's  papers. 
In  papers  with  weaker  sections  the  sections 
are  opened  to  many  different  types  of  ads — 
across  column  rules,  small,  large,  etc.,  but  in 
papers  with  stronger  sections,  the  advertisers 
must  accept  rules  set  down  by  the  papers, 
such  as  only  single  column  ads  limited  to 
certain  sizes.  The  latter  Is  cheaper  to  pro- 
duce, he  explained. 

Makeupwise,  Economist  newspapers  shy 
away  from  the  use  of  boxes,  bold  face  types, 
and  the  like,  Sagan  explained  that  use  of 
these  gimmicks  "interferes  with  the  reader's 
ability  to  read  the  classified  section  and  the 
advertiser  may  not  be  getting  his  money's 
worth  with  them." 

The  audience  was  curious  about  the  rate 
of  defaults  Economist  runs  into  with  clas- 
sifieds. Sagan  gave  a  figure  of  "less  than 
2  percent"  on  transient  "deadbeats." 

He  said  he  handles  deadbeats  first  with 
letters  from  what  he  called  "our  phony  col- 
lection agency",  in  reality  the  letterhead  of 
an  attorney.  If  they  still  don't  pay,  the  mat- 
ter Is  handed  over  to  a  real  collection  agency 
or  taken  to  court.  He  noted  that  the  latter 
^11  take  place  for  bills  as  low  as  $20. 

Demonstrating  the  pulling  power  of  Econ- 
omist classifieds  Sagan  related  a  story  (Tie 
claimed  was  true)  about  two  burglars  who, 
upon  hearing  a  certain  family  was  away  on 
vacation,  placed  a  classified  ad  on  Friday, 
broke  into  the  family's  home,  and  sold  every- 
thing by  Sunday. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NEWSPAPERS     PRAISED     FOR     RE- 
SPONSE ON  CALLEY  CONVICTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  news  of  the  conviction  and  life  sen- 
tence of  Lt.  William  Calley  came  at  a 
period  when  the  American  people  were 
saddened  and  sickened  by  the  picture  of 
stark  horror  that  had  been  unfolded  dur- 
ing the  trial. 

It  was  predictable  that  the  public 
would  react  emotionally  to  the  verdict. 
Prom  the  political  left  and  right  came 
a  near-hysterical  outpouring  of  pleas  for 
Calley's  release,  that  he  and  America  be 
exonerated  from  the  horrendous  crime 
which  had  occurred.  Their  reasoning  and 
reasons  were  many  and  varied,  but  they 
all  sprang  from  the  wellsprlng  of  pent-up 
emotion — shock,  anger,  disbelief,  frus- 
tration, confusion,  and  sorrow. 

When  emotion  had  dissipated,  logic 
took  over,  led  by  the  reasoned  coolness 
of  the  Nation's  journalists  and  editorial 
writers,  long  seasoned  by  repeated  expo- 
sure to  the  depths  of  human  evil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  America's 
news  media,  and  their  commonsense  re- 
sponse to  the  hysteria  which  swept  this 
coimtry  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Calley 
verdict,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  in- 
troduce editorials  from  three  newspapers 
which  have  varying  degrees  of  readership 
and  influence  in  my  district. 

The  first  is  the  Dearborn  Heights 
Leader,  a  widely  read  community  week- 
ly published  in  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  my  district.  The  second  Is  the  Detroit 
News,  the  most  widely  read  daily  news- 
paper among  my  constituents,  and  the 
third  is  the  New  York  Times,  probably 
the  best  known  nonlocal  daily  in  Mich- 
igan. 

The  articles  follow : 
[Prom  the  Dearborn  Heights  Leader] 

UXABRmCKD 

(By  Marg  Webster) 

If  maturity  is  facing  the  consequences  of 
one's  actions  ...  no  matter  how  unpalata- 
ble .  .  .  then  this  country  of  ours  mtist  be 
coming  of  age. 

For  six  military,  not  civilian.  Jurors  to  find 
Lt.  William  Calley  guilty  of  pre-meditated 
murder  in  the  far-off  village  of  My  Lai  is 
proof  that  we've  turned  a  comer  In  our  will- 
ingness to  accept  responsibility  for  horrors 
wo  create  while  decrying  those  of  the  enemy. 

No  country  can  be  as  lost  as  some  might 
have  feared  these  past,  bleak  war-embroUed 
months  when  it  can  create  the  system  that 
gave  birth  to  the  Calley  verdict. 

We  do  not  cheer  the  verdict.  It  Is  too 
seriotis  a  wound  in  our  national  honc»'  for 
that.  But  we  do  take  quiet  satisfaction  that 
not  yet  has  this  country  gone  down  the  path 
to  self -deceptive  actions  parading  under  the 
guise  of  p«triotlsm. 

Calley  has  been  found  guilty  .  .  .  found 
guilty  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers.  Let  no  one  for- 
get that  fact. 

Still  ahead  is  the  trial  of  his  superior  of- 
ficer. As  are  questions  that  thinking  men  and 
women  everywhere  must  ask  about  our 
actions  on  that  land  turned  battle-fleld  half- 
way around  the  world.  Questions  we  must 
ask  of  all  our  leaders,  of  the  military  estab- 
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llshment  bo  entangled  In  all  our  affairs,  ques- 
tions we  must  ask  ourselves. 

Were  we  not  the  ones  who,  ashen-faced, 
asked  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  "how  could 
those  good  burghers  have  ttimed  their  faces 
from  Buchenwald  .  .  .  how  could  honest 
men  dressed  In  military  uniforms  leave  be- 
hind a  leveled  Lidice"?  Now  we  must  ask, 
not  Just  what  is  the  degree  of  Calley's  guilt 
or  Medina's  or  the  generals  In  their  paneled 
ofiSces,  or  even  our  elected  officials. 

We  must  ask  of  ourselves  our  degree  of 
guilt  In  not  crying  out  against  man's  un- 
believable cruelty  to  man. 

We  are  ever  haunted  by  the  theory  of  col- 
umnist Stewart  Alsop  that  since  the  turn 
of  this  20th  century  our  country  has  asstimed 
the  less  agreeable  features  of  whatever  enemy 
it  has  met  and  conquered. 

Carried  to  Its  ultimate  conclusion,  and  he 
presents  some  Interesting  support  for  his 
thesis,  we  would  become  as  unseeing,  as  un- 
caring, as  wantonly  cruel  aa  the  Nazi  regime 
we  battled  so  wholeheartedly. 

And  there  would  seem  to  have  been  grow- 
ing proof  to  support  his  theory  these  last 
years  darkened  by  our  Involvement  in  Viet 
Nam. 

But  the  trial  of  Calley,  a  man  caught  up 
In  the  horrors  of  war  through  our  national 
series  of  bungling  events,  proves  one  thing. 
We  are  able  to  look  at  ourselves  and  weigh 
our  guilt.  For  Calley's  guilt  is  yours  and 
mine.  And  if  we  can  say,  and  mean  it,  Mae 
Culpa  .  .  .  there  is  still  hope  for  this  great 
country  built  on  principles  drafted  to  with- 
stand the  venlalty  of  men,  the  pressures  of 
the  military,  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 

Calley  carries  our  guilt,  as  we  carry  his  .  . . 
but  the  verdict  also  proves  that  we  have  not 
turned  our  faces  from  the  mirror  of  the 
truth. 


[Prom  the  Detroit  News] 
The  Calley  Verdict — Onlt  He  Is  Gtjiltt 

The  verdict  that  Lt.  WlUiam  Calley  delib- 
erately murdered  22  civilians  at  My  Lai  Is  not 
a  verdict  on  the  American  conduct  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  is  the  finding  of  a  trial  Jury 
against  one  man  for  what  he  did  In  one 
Vietnam  village  on  a  given  day. 

Calley's  attorney,  George  Latimer,  declared : 
"Calley  Is  the  product  of  a  system  that  takes 
a  man  out  of  his  home  and  teaches  him  to 
kill.  Parents  will  now  be  less  willing  than 
ever  to  send  their  boys  to  Vietnam." 

The  answer  to  that  is  on  the  record.  For 
one  Calley  found  guilty  of  a  massacre  there 
are  many  more  than  one  million  American 
non-Calleys  who  have  been  through  the  fur- 
nace of  Vietnam  and  have  observed  the  code 
of  military  conduct  and  honor.  In  a  word,  in 
what  he  is  proven  to  have  done  Calley  is 
unrepresentative  of  his  country,  his  Army 
and  the  milUons  who  have  served  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Latimer  linked  to  that  plea  the  contention 
that  Calley  was  a  victim  or  scapegoat  for  a 
government  that  taught  him  to  kill  and  then 
selected  his  Judge,  Jury  and  prosecutor.  That 
may  trouble  many  of  good  conscience  with  no 
ax  to  grind.  But  that  Is  the  military  system. 
To  have  arraigned  Calley  before  a  civilian 
court  would  not  have  provided  a  better  al- 
ternative. 

Five  of  the  six  officers  were,  as  Calley  was, 
enlisted  men  who  had  won  commissions.  All 
five,  like  Calley,  had  seen  service  in  Vietnam. 
They  knew  the  pressures  and  emotions  of 
the  battlefield.  They  knew  the  sort  of  con- 
fusing backdrop  against  which  the  war  has 
been  fought — something  a  civilian  Jury 
would  have  known  only  by  hearsay.  The 
sixth  and  oldest  member  was  a  World  War 
n  veteran.  This  was  not  a  Jury  handplcked 
to  whitewash  its  own  Army,  as  protesters 
will  say.  No  man  on  it  was  a  West  Pointer. 

CaUey  himself  declared  at  the  trial,  "I  felt 
no  remorse.  I  followed  orders.  The  villagers 
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were  all  enemy  to  be  wasted."  No  Ar^y  maO' 
ual  Instructed  him  on  those  lines.  The  Nu- 
remberg verdicts  established  such  principles 
cannot  be.  And  acceptance  of  tho  CaJley 
code— that  prlsonerB  cui  be  aUln  out  of 
hand — would  bode  ill  for  those  ivnerlcan 
POW'8  Hanoi  refuses  to  release. 

Galley,  the  pigeon,  the  lowest  o(Bcer  on 
the  totem  pole,  was  Latimer's  desfrlption. 
The  answOT  to  that  Is  the  Calleyi  verdict 
dees  not  wrap  up  the  My  L&l  Ulllnds.  Three 
other  ofBcers  await  trial.  One  Is  Capt.  Ernest 
Medina.  Galley's  immediate  superior,  charged 
with  responsibility  in  the  massacre. iln  that 
sense,  the  Jury  Is  still  out.  The  issue  of 
wliether  Galley  was  or  was  not  obeyWg  orders 
remains  unresolved  until  a  verdict  U  In  on 
Medina,  who  denies  he  Instnieted  Oalle;  to 
slay  as  he  did 

To  repeat,  Galley  stands  convicted  as  one 
man  who  did  a  series  of  lurts  In  oni  day  in 
My  Lai.  We  can  see  the  point  Calleyj  tries  to 
make  when  he  says:  "People  who  hate  never 
experienced  It  will  say  war  Is  hell.  Itj  is  more 
them  hell  for  those  tied  to  It."  Let  all  the 
armchair  judges  take  note  and  all  A^ierlcans 
await  the  final  verdicts  on  My  Lai. 

,       I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  ] 
Th«  PMsmgNT  Airo  Mtlai 

No  development  In  the  whole  tragic  history 
of  the  Vietnam  war  has  produced  a  more 
spontaneous  outcry  than  the  conviction  of 
First  Lieut.  William  L.  Galley  Jr.  The  (protests 
have  brought  into  unaccustomed  un  ty  such 
divergent  national  figures  as  Oov.  Giorge  C. 
Wallace  of  Alabama  and  Dr.  Benjaml^  Spock 
to  say  nothing  of  millions  of  Americans  not 
normally  given  to  public  expressions  of  out- 
rage. 

But  the  mass  clamor  In  no  way  alters  the 
correctness  of  the  Judgment  reached  by  the 
court-martial  after  agonizing  deliberation. 
Exoneration  of  Lieutenant  Galley  would  have 
dishonored  both  the  American  mllitaiy  tradi- 
tion and  the  solemn  commitments  this  coun- 
try has  subscribed  to  under  the  Oen^eva  and 
Hague  Gonventlons  on  the  rules  of  w^. 

On  that  basis.  President  Nixon's  Qeclsion 
to  Intervene  In  the  Galley  case,  first  ^o  order 
the  officer's  relectse  from  the  stockJide  and 
yesterday  to  announce  his  intention  t<>  review 
the  case  and  to  make  a  fi^l  detemtlnaUon 
on  the  sentence,  represents  an  unf<vtunate 
interference  with  the  processes  of  Inilltary 
Justice. 

It  would  have  been  perfectly  appropriate. 
If  unusual,  under  established  Army  practices 
for  the  commanding  general  at  Fort  penning 
to  have  ordered  Lieutenant  Galley  released 
from  the  stockade  and  confined  to  quarters 
pending  review  of  his  conviction  on  icharges 
of  murdering  Vietnamese  civilians. 

Similarly,  it  would  have  been  quite  proper 
for  Mr.  Nixon  to  have  reviewed  the  case  and 
Its  outcome  at  the  end  of  all  Judicial  proceed- 
ings. This  could  even  have  t>een  eoQsidered 
his  duty.  But  the  precipitous  ma^er  In 
which  Mr.  Nixon  publicly  Intervened  ever  the 
heads  of  military  authorities  to  mak4  an  ex- 
ception that  is  not  ordinarily  gra|ited  to 
prisoners  convicted  of  capital  crises  and 
more  especially  his  public  announcement  at 
this  stage  that  be  will  himself  make  tiie  final 
c-icislon  creates  a  prejudlcal  atmosphere  af- 
fecting all  Intermediate  steps  in  the  appeals 
process.  He  has  now  in  his  capacity  as  Com- 
mander In  Ghlef  identified  himself  vilth  the 
intemperate  public  outcry  against  thf  initial 
court-martial. 

With  the  White  House  admission  ttat  Mr. 
Nixon  has  acted  in  response  to  "widespread 
public  interest"  to  provide  a  "dllfereilt  qual- 
ity of  review."  It  is  all  too  clear  that  h^  bowed 
to  Intense  public  pressure,  something  he  has 
repeatedly  declared  no  responsible  leader 
could  ever  do  when  it  came  to  decisiiDns  in- 
rolvlng  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  President's  moves  at  a  time  tt  high 
political  fever  undermine  confidence  in  the 
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impartiality  of  the  outcome  he  will  ultimate- 
ly decree.  This  appearance  of  Executive 
partisanship  has  been  reinforced  by  the  ill- 
considered  remarks  of  Vice  President  Agnew 
in  au  interview  Just  hours  before  Lieutenant 
Galley's  court-martial  sentencing  to  life  Im- 
prisonment was  announced. 

In  an  Indirect  but  unmistakable  reference 
to  the  Galley  trial,  Mr.  Agnew  said:  'The 
point  comes  out  to  this:  many  of  the  people 
in  America — particularly  those  of  us  who 
served  in  the  service — understand  that  the 
rather  abnormal  fears  and  the  conditions  in 
a  military  operation  are  not  subject  to  Mon- 
day-morniiig  quarterback  Judgment  by  some- 
one sitting  comfortably  In  an  office  In 
Washington." 

The  mea  who  passed  judgment  on  Lieu- 
tenant Galley  were  not  such  Monday- 
morning  quarterbacks.  Six  combat  Infantry 
officers,  five  of  them  veterans  of  Vietnam, 
unanimously  found  him  guilty  of  murdering 
at  least  22  unarmed  civilians  at  Mylai.  They 
acted  after  bearing  months  of  testimony  and 
deliberating  for  thirteen  days.  "To  even  con- 
sider that  any  American  soldier  would  ever 
do  such  a  thing  is  beyond  my  own  compre- 
hension," one  of  the  Jurors  declared  after  the 
verdict.  "I  wanted  to  believe  it  didn't  happen, 
that  It  was  a  hoax." 

But  Mylai  did  happen.  A  House  Armed 
Services  subcommittee  long  ago  concluded 
that:  "What  obviously  happened  at  Mylai 
was  wrong.  It  was  contrary  to  the  Geneva 
Gonventlons,  the  Rules  of  Engagement,  and 
the  MAGV  directives." 

The  task  of  the  I>resideni,  and  other  po- 
litical leaders  is  not  to  sit  as  Judge  and  Jury 
in  courts-martial  but  rather  to  address  them- 
selves forthright! y  to  the  broader  issues  that 
the  Galley  trial  have  brought  into  agonizing 
public  focus — the  question  of  responsibility 
at  higher  levels  for  the  acts  committed  at 
Mylai  and  elsewhere  in  Vietnam  and  the 
problem  of  ending  a  war  that  continues  to 
infitct  misery  and  death  on  the  peoples  of 
Indochina. 


PASSOVER  HAS  SPECIAL  SIGNIFI- 
CANCE FOR  RUSSIAN  JEWS 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or   NEW    JUtSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Fri- 
day evening  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  holiday  of  Passover,  commemo- 
rating the  exodus  of  the  Jewish  people 
from  Egypt  where  they  had  been  slaves. 

History  has  a  habit  of  repeating  itself, 
and  as  I  review  the  Passover  story,  I  can- 
not help  but  draw  parallels  to  the  cur- 
rrait  plight  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Just  as  in  Egypt  during  Biblical  times, 
the  Jews  in  Russia  today  are  denied  basic 
human  rights.  They  have  been  stripped 
of  their  cultural  and  religious  identity 
by  a  nation  that  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  it  opposes  organized  religion. 

Rather  than  continue  to  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  such  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, many  Russian  Jews  are  desirous  of 
emigrating  to  Israel.  Lately,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  so  consented,  but  only 
to  a  very  small  degree.  The  small  number 
of  Jews  that  has  been  allowed  to  leave 
Russia  is  but  a  minute  fraction  of  those 
who  have  petitioned  to  emigrate. 

The  Passover  season  is  a  most  fitting 
time  for  a  reversal  of  this  policy.  An  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Passover  dinner,  the 
Seder,  Intones  "next  year  In  Jerusalem." 
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For  Russian  Jews  this  line  takes  aa  ob- 
viously added  significance  and  is  not 
simply  an  idle  chant;  it  is  an  expression 
of  their  highest  hope. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Government 
of  the  UJS.S  Jl..  in  an  exercise  of  humani- 
tarianlsm,  sees  fit  to  relax  its  present 
policy  on  emigration.  Next  year,  hoge- 
fuDy,  the  thousands  of  Russian  Jews  who 
have  petitioned  to  leave  Russia  will  be 
spending  Passover  in  Jerusalem,  as  la 
their  goal  and  their  right. 


THE  PENTAGON'S  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHtJSlTrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pubHc 
relations  activities  of  the  Pentagon  are 
once  again  in  the  news  and  have  stirred 
wide  conti-oversy.  Few  people  are  as  well 
qualified  to  comment  on  this  subject  as 
is  Mr.  Richard  P.  Taffe,  a  retired  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  the  Army,  who  served  in 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs  for  5  years. 
He  spent  an  additional  4  years  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Information  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Lowell  Stm,  Mr.  Taffe  de- 
scribed the  functions  of  the  OfiBce  of 
Public  Affairs,  and  in  view  of  his  special 
qualifications  to  provide  insight  into  its 
operations,  I  commend  his  article  to  tbtf 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

What  thb  Pentagon  is  "Sellino" 
(By  Richard  P.  TaSe) 

One  of  the  most  favorite  targets  for  public 
criticism  within  the  federal  government  is 
the  military  public  relations  program. 

Over  the  years  It  has  been  charged  with 
muzzling  the  press,  lying  to  the  public, 
withholding  major  news  (particularly  of  an 
adverse  variety)  and  propagandizing  the 
military  establishment. 

It  has  been  subjected  to  a  wide  variety  of 
Gongressional,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  media 
and  general  public  scrutiny.  It  has  had  Its 
funds  hacked,  seen  major  programs  dimiped, 
caused  international  rumblings,  seen  many 
careers  capsized  and  been  charged  wltli 
building  Itself  into  a  monstrous  paper  laill 
epitomizing  the  entire  federal  establishment. 

Yet.  it  survives.  It  must  be  doing  some- 
thing right.  Undoubtedly,  It  Is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  least  understood  segments 
of  the  entire  Department  of  Defense. 

One  of  Its  present  problems  has  to  do  with 
a  blast  leveUed  at  the  national  television 
media  by  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew.  He 
charged  the  Golimibla  Broadcasting  System 
with  distortion  over  the  CBS  show  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  The  CBS  attack 
on  the  Pentagon  press  operation  Is  not  the 
first  time  the  fight  hit  national  propor- 
tions. 

Way  back  in  the  1950's  a  legislator  called 
the  Defense  public  affairs  office  a  bunch  of 
hucksters  with  crossed  tin  horns  instead  of 
the  national  seal  on  the  hats  and  typewriter 
keyboards  instead  of  gold  braid  on  their 
visors.  He  cut  the  information  budget  In 
half.  He  18,  today  Cong.  P.  Edward  Hubert, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

During  the  Kennedy  Administration,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs,  Arthur  Sylvester,  took  the  bnmt  oi 
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•overnment  criticism  when  the  press  accused 
the  government  of  muzzling  the  press  and 
ijelng  willing  to  lie  to  the  public  if  necessary 
u)  save  the  country. 

A  look  Inside  this  organization  shows  an 
jmaz'-ng  number  of  directorates,  divisions 
ind  sections,  many  of  which  grew  out  of 
specific  demands  of  the  public  or  the  media 
Itself,  something  often  overlooked  when  the 
office  is  being  criticized. 

HENKIN    IN    TOP    SPOT 

Xlie  man  currently  holding  the  office — a 
presidential  appointment — of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Public  Affairs)  is  Daniel 
Z.  Benkin.  Henkin  is  one  of  a  long  line  of 
working  r.ewspapermen  who  have  been 
named  to  the  Job.  He  was,  for  years,  the 
Pentagon  reporter  for  the  Journal  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  He  succeeds  Phil  O.  Gouldlng, 
who  moved  into  the  Job  from  a  reporter's 
desk  in  the  Pentagon  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  after  Arthur  Sylvester  left  the  Job 
during  the  Johnson  Administration.  Syl- 
vester, named  by  President  Kennedy,  had 
been  for  25  years  the  Washington  Bureau 
cileffor  the  Newark  News. 

Then  are  a  number  of  special  assistants 
ilttlng  near  the  top  boss  In  the  office.  One 
hsndies  Gongressional  queries,  another  the 
Wbite  House  briefing  book,  a  third  the  audio 
visual  arrangements  for  Pentagon  press 
briefing,  a  fourth  the  background  files  on 
Uje  Vietnam  war.  A  small  group  at  that  level 
work  under  the  staff  assistant  for  public 
correspondence.  This  group  handles  answers 
to  every  letter  written  to  any  official  in 
Washington  which  requires  a  military  an- 
swer. In  one  week,  for  Instance,  they  can 
crank  out  answers  to  maybe  15,000  letters 
irom  prohibitionist  groups  as  to  why  beer 
li  sold  to  soldiers  or  an  equal  number  de- 
manding the  reasons  why  the  United  States 
went  into  Vietnam  In  the  first  place. 

"Hie  most  visible  directorate  is  Defense  In- 
fonnatlon,  the  link  between  the  govern- 
ment's press  room  and  the  room  right  across 
th*  liall  manned  by  the  Pentagon  "regulars," 
nms  two  dozen  top  representatives  of  the 
wire  servicas,  the  news  magazines,  the  net- 
works and  several  major  papers. 

The  Information  directorate  Is  divided  Into 
Mveral  groups.  In  a  typical  day  the  Armed 
Forces  News  Branch  might  answer  1700 
queries  from  news  media  all  over  the  coun- 
try; the  Defense  News  Branch  might  put  out 
balf  a  dozen  press  releases  on  government 
contracts,  the  casualty  lists  and  the  citations 
of  the  most  recent  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ners, while  at  the  same  time,  eliciting  from 
tlie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  other  assUtant 
secretaries  of  Defense  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment sufficient  information  to  brief  Henkin 
on  top  level  government  happenings  so  that 
he  won't  be  too  embarrassed  with  the  ques- 
Utau  levelled  at  him  at  the  noontime  dally 
news  briefings. 

In  another  division  of  this  office,  Audio 
Visual,  film  clips  from  Vietnam  are  being 
Piwessed  to  delivery  to  the  networks,  the 
•crlpts  of  a  motion  picture  or  television 
Aow  are  being  reviewed  for  accuracy  or  to 
determine  the  amount  of  logistical  support 
ti»  military  can  give  to  a  producer  and  mil- 
lions of  still  pictures  (black  and  white  and 
eolor)  are  being  reviewed  for  release  to  the 
public. 

TTie  Magainne  and  Book  branch  spends 
"Met  of  Its  time  researching  facts  for  authors 
writing  on  mUltary  subjects  who,  otherwise, 
*o«"W  hare  a  great  deal  of  dUHculty  In  get- 
*tag  their  historical,  tactical  or  technical 
l««s  straight. 

novnws  kxdia  tbavel 
Another  officer  In  this  directorate  Is 
2»rg»d  with  providing  news  media  travel — 
TOsn  aw)roved.  The  military  can  provide 
w«l  to  a  newaman  only  on  certain  condl- 
*»ns.  First  of  aU.  the  mlarton  must  be 
9J^*re<l  to  be  primarily  In  the  Interest  of  the 
'^Pwtment  of  Defense  or  In  the  national 
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Intereet.  Then  It  must  be  established  that 
the  newsman  can't  get  to  his  destination  to 
cover  a  military  story  via  commercial  air. 
ThU  would  Include  such  places  as  Thule, 
Greenland,  or  Ouantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  In 
addition,  travel  may  be  provided  when  it  is 
Imperative  that  a  group  of  newsmen  be  kept 
togetlier  for  purposes  of  covering  the  story. 

Most  "crlats"  storlee  could  not  have  been 
cowered  without  the  media  getting  airlift 
support  from  th«  military.  For  example,  the 
pools  of  newsmen  and  photographers  who 
flew  In  the  Navy  planes  over  the  Bussian 
sblpe  removing  the  missiles  from  Cuba;  the 
airlift  of  newsmen  into  the  Dominican  Re- 
public; the  flights  to  provide  emergency  sup- 
port in  the  fightmg  In  the  Congo;  or  the 
airlift  of  newsmen  Into  India  when  Red 
China  Invaded  that  coimtf  y. 

Most  of  the  time  it  is  the  newsmen  who 
wanted  the  ride,  not  the  Department  of 
Defense.  As  exceptions  to  this  were  such 
flights  as  those  directed  by  the  White  House 
to  move  63  selected  newsmen  into  Vietnam 
during  the  early  stages  of  that  war;  the 
hundreds  of  newsmen  who  were  flown  with 
the  2nd  Armored  Division  from  Texas  to  Ger- 
many during  the  famous  "Big  Lift"  operation 
which  demonstrated  the  abUity  of  the  United 
Statea  to  reinforce  the  NATO  troops;  or  the 
annual  flights  to  the  South  Pole  which  news- 
men bid  for  each  year  during  the  "Deep 
Freese"  operations. 

Tlie  second  directorate  in  the  office  Is 
aimed  at  community  relations  and  seldom  do 
newsmen  become  involved  in  its  operations. 
It  provides  military  exhibits,  speakers,  pam- 
phlets or  specialized  news  to  every  industrial 
veterans,  civic,  woman's  and  labor  organiza- 
tion In  the  country. 

The  oommunlty  relations  directorate  also 
run  every  aerial  show,  surface  program  (such 
as  Armed  Forces  Day)  and  every  program  In 
the  country  In  which  a  band,  troop  unit  or 
protocol  service  are  required.  In  Its  Projects 
Division,  this  directorate  also  runs  a  spesikers 
bureau,  writes  speeches  for  high  ranking  gov- 
ernment officials  on  military  subjects  and 
conducts  a  nimiber  of  annual  conferences  and 
briefings. 

CIYIIilAN    CONVKBKNCX 

One  of  the  events  most  criticized  by  CBS 
in  the  recent  show  was  the  Joint  Civilian 
Orientation  Conference.  This  Is  an  event 
which  has  been  conducted  about  40  times 
since  World  War  n.  It  entails  inviting  a 
broad  cross  section  of  the  American  public 
to  witness  the  military  might  of  the  country 
In  a  week-long  day-and-night  gruelling  show 
which  covers  as  many  as  a  dozen  stops 
throughout  the  country.  No  more  than  two 
guests  are  invited  from  any  one  state  or 
any  one  profession.  They  pay  all  tiielr  ex- 
penses except  travel.  Close  coordination  is 
effected  by  the  JGOC  sponsors  and  all  the 
military  services  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
every  good  training  event,  firepower  demon- 
stration, fiy-by  or  speaker  scheduled  to  per- 
form for  other  groups  as  part  of  their  regular 
training. 

The  "graduates"  of  JOOG  have  formed  into 
a  private,  non-profit  organization  called  the 
Defense  Orientation  Conference  Association 
and  now  numbers  thousands  of  members 
throughout  the  country  whose  only  annual 
"chore"  Is  to  attend  a  banquet  or  visit  a 
military  base  to  keep  themselves  posted  on 
current  military  hardware. 

The  third  directorate  In  the  c^ce  is  Plans 
and  Programs  which  do  just  that.  They  may 
be  working  on  plans  for  the  news  coverage  In 
crisis  areas  in  a  dozen  different  areas  of  the 
world  at  the  same  time.  This  group  works 
closely  with  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the 
various  unified  commands  so  as  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  mUltary  situation  through- 
out the  world  and  determine  when  and  if 
special  arrangements  must  be  made  for  news 
coverage. 

The  last  of  the  directorates  are  the  so- 
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called  Pentagon  censors.  This  is  the  Direc- 
torate for  Security  Review  which  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  clearing  military 
utterances,  press  release,  Congressional  testi- 
mony, etc.  to  Insure  they  do  not  violate  na- 
tional security. 

TWO  pboorams  suspended 

Currently  suspended  because  of  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  Vietnam  war  are  two  other 
programs  which  have  been  run  by  this  office. 

The  first,  uutired  since  World  War  n,  is 
field  press  censorship.  With  between  300  and 
600  newsmen  in  Vietnam  from  as  many  as 
44  countries,  and  with  the  country  tech- 
nically in  a  state  of  peece  as  fur  as  even  mail 
ceasorshlp  Is  concerned,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  effect  a;iy  press  censorship  In  Viet- 
nam. Therefore,  it  has  not  bee.i  tried. 

The  other  dormant  program  is  also  impos- 
sible to  enforce  In  Vietnam  and  that  is  press 
accreditation.  Written  into  the  regulations 
during  World  War  II  it  is  set  up  to  cover 
correspondents  who  would  accompany  U.S. 
military  forces  into  combat  and  give  them 
both  the  hospitality  cf  the  command  and  a 
semi-official  military  eratus  in  the  event  of 
their  capture.  More  than  10,000  such  ac- 
creditations were  issued  between  World  War 
II  and  about  two  years  ago  but  the  program 
is  on  a  stand-by  status  at  present  Inasmuch 
as  any  legitimate  newsman  can  get  to  Vlet- 
i.am  with  the  price  of  a  plane  ticket  and  a 
visa  from  the  Vietnam  government. 

The  military  services  each  have  counter- 
part offices  within  their  departments.  The 
Chief  of  Information,  Department  of  the 
Army,  In  addition  to  the  public  affairs  func- 
tions such  as  thoss  listed  above,  also  handles 
the  Internal  information  for  the  Army.  His 
office  also  runs  the  theater  newspaper,  such 
as  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  ar-d  the  Armed 
Forces  radio  and  television  stations  located 
throughout  the  world.  Charges  of  prop- 
agandizing keep  cropping  up  in  relation  to 
the  pamphlets  Issued  by  the  Army.  Several 
recent  ones  had  titles  like:  "Eliminating  Un- 
necessary Troop  Irritant,"  "Frauds  against 
Soldiers,"  and  "Actions  to  End  Discrimina- 
tory Practices  in  the  Services." 


THE  HONORABLE  CRISS  COLE  RE- 
CEIVED AMVETS  SILVER  HELMET 
REHABILITATION  AWARD 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  27,  1971,  AMVETS  honored  a 
great  Texas  statesman — the  Honorable 
Crlss  Cole — by  awarding  him  their  Silver 
Helmet  Rehabilitation  Award  in  recog- 
nition of  his  unsurpassed  dedication,  su- 
I>erb  contributions,  ar^d  personal  exam- 
ples in  assisting  the  handicapped  to  be- 
come self-reliant  and  gainfully  employed. 
Criss  was  blinded  by  a  Japanese  hand- 
grenade  in  November  1943  while  serving 
with  the  U.S.  Marines  on  Tarawa.  He 
was  later  hospitalized  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Naval  Hospital  where  he  met  and 
later  married  a  lovely  lady,  Joanne  Spica, 
who  also  accompanied  him  to  the 
AMVETS  award  dlimer.  It  was  a  great 
personal  pleasure  to  Mrs.  Teague  and 
me  to  attend  this  function  in  honor  of 
Criss  who  has  had  a  most  distinguished 
career  in  the  Texas  Legislature  which 
was  climaxed  by  his  service  as  presi- 
dent pro  tem  of  the  Texas  Senate.  Criss 
has  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  assist- 
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Ing  our  Nation's  young  men  ana  women 
and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Youth  Affairs  Committee.  On  January  15, 
1971,  Senator  Cole  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court  of  Harris  i  County, 
Tex.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor  for  me 
to  include  the  full  text  of  AMVEtrS  cita- 
tion which  accompanied  the  Silver  Hel- 
met Rehabilitation  Award  hono|ing  this 
great  American: 
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The  26th  Annual  National 
AMVETS,  assembled  In  New  Yorlc 
York,  on  August  26,   1970,  did  un 
resolve    that    Its    Rehabilitation 
presented  to  the  Honorable  Crlss 
Ident  Pro-tem  of  the  Texas  Senate, 
nltlon  of  his  unsurpassed  dedlcatloh 
contributions  and  personal  examples 
slstlng    the     handicapped,     especl 
young,  In  again  becoming  self- 
galnfully  employed,  thereby  re 
their  most  Important  need — huma: 

Although  a  Japanese  hand  gren 
Island  of  Tarawa  left  him  In  total 
since  Nov.  23,  1943,  Crlss  Cole,  wai 
author,  legislator  and  Judge  has 
his  relentless  drive  to  offer 
guidance  and  most  of  all  |>ersonal 
to  the  physically  disabled  of  the 

While  partial  to  legislation  affeetl 
handicapped,  Judge  Cole  from  the 
his  legislative  career  In  1954,  has 
all   the   Important   standing 
the  Texas  House  and   Senate.   An 
member  of  Kappa  Delta  PI  for  his 
tlons  In  the  field  of  education,  he 
been  honored  for  his  legislative  ac^ 
ments  by  the  Vocational  Agrlculturil 
ers  Association  of  Texas,  the  BUndfd 
ans    Association,   the   Texas 
Physical  and  Mental  Rehabilitation 
chosen  for  "The  Outstanding  Alumni 
of  the  University  of  Houston  Law 
In  1965  he  was  afforded  the  singular 
of  being  named  by  Governor  Connafly 
"Texas  Handicapped  Person  of  the 

The  problems  and  afflictions 
youth  of  the  Nation,  whether  they 
capped  or  not  has  for  a  lifetime 
to   the  heart  of  this  courageous 
this  prompted  Lt.  Governor  Barnes 
point   him  In    1969   as  Chairman 
Standing  Committee  of  Youth 
Texas  Senate. 

On  Jan.  15,  1971  Senator  Crlss 
long   fighter  for   the  handicapped 
pressed  and  above  all  the  youth,  wai 
by  Governor  Preston  Smith  by  beiqg 
Judge    of    the    Juvenile    Court 
County,  Texas. 

Judge  Cole,  AMVETS  salutes  you 
as  the  recipient  of  the  coveted  SUv 
RehabUltatlon  Award. 
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REGULATION  OF  CONFLICT  OF  IN- 
TEREST SITUATIONS  IN  INSURED 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  uissouBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTJ  .TIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  197 1 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing the  Easter  recess,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  will  be 
holding  hearings  on  a  broad  rapge  of  is- 
sues involving  conflict  of  interest  situa- 
tions in  all  types  of  federally  Insured 
financial  institutions.  In  anticination  of 
those  hearings,  I  am  today  reint^xxlucing 
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as  a  separate  bill  a  measure  which  I 
sponsored  last  year  as  an  amendment  to 
the  housing  and  urban  development  bill 
to  clarify  and  expand  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
regulate  conflict  of  interest  situations  in 
insured  savings  and  loan  institutions. 

This  same  proposal  was  agreed  to  in 
the  committee  lEist  year  as  an  amend- 
ment of  mine  to  H.R.  19436.  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970.  but 
was  drastically  changed  on  the  House 
floor  and  was  subsequently  dropped  In 
conference  after  the  chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees  expressed  a  willingness  and 
intention  to  hold  hearings  in  their  re- 
spective committees  in  this  session  on  the 
issues  raised  by  my  amendment  as  orig- 
inally offered. 

GBEW  OCT  OF  AO  HOC  SXTBCOMMimS 
INVESTIGATION     AND     EEPOET 

My  amendment  last  year  on  conflict 
of  Interest  situations  involving  some  sav- 
ings and  loans  and  their  officials  was  one 
of  a  number  of  legislative  proposals  re- 
sulting from  an  investigation  and  re- 
port made  by  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  on 
home  financing  practices  and  procedures 
created  early  in  the  last  Congress  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
following  disclosures  of  widespread  vic- 
timization of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  purchase  of  homes  at  terribly  inflated 
prices  from  speculators,  flnanced  to  a 
large  degree  by  one  insured  savings  and 
loan  institution.  Several  of  the  legisla- 
tive recommendations  of  the  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee were  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970,  which  was  signed  December  31, 
1970.  as  Public  Law  91-609.  but  the  pro- 
posal on  conflict  of  interest  situations, 
as  I  said,  was  not  included  In  the  final 
version  of  the  bill. 

Approximately  a  month  ago,  Chairman 
Wright  Patman,  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  introduced,  with 
eight  cosponsors,  a  bill,  HH.  5700,  which 
would  prohibit  by  law  numerous  prac- 
tices engaged  in  by  officials  of  not  only 
savings  and  loans  but  also  banks  and 
related  institutions  which  are  described 
in  the  bill  as  conflicts  of  interest.  Chair- 
man Patman  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
the  subject  matter  of  that  bill  and  any 
similar  bills  following  the  Easter  recess 
of  the  House. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  have  my  brigi- 
nal  proposal  formally  before  the  com- 
mittee for  those  hearings,  I  am  rein- 
troducing it  today  as  a  separate  bill. 
Instead  of  prohibiting  by  statute  a  wide 
range  of  conflict-of-interest  situations 
which  have  arisen  in  savings  and  loan 
management  activities,  my  bill  clarifies 
and  expands  existing  authority  of  the 
Federal  Home  Lo€in  Bank  Board  to  issue 
regulations  covering  these  activities. 
This  was  the  general  approach  taken  by 
the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  in  its  report, 
which  was  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  116,  part  20,  pages 
26880-26889. 

DISPOSITION    OF    AD    HOC    SUBCOMMITTEE 
RECOMJ4ENDATIONS 

The  ad  hoc  subcommittee  in  the  91st 
Congress,  of  which  I  was  chairman,  in- 
cluded the  following  additional  Mem- 
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bers;  the  gentlemen  from  New  York, 
Representatives  James  M.  Hanley  and 
Frank  J.  Brasco,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  Representative  Chester  L. 
MizE,  and  untU  his  resignation  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
accept  election  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.  Senator 
Beall  participated  in  our  hearings  and 
investigation  but  not  in  the  drafting  of 
the  final  report.  The  report  was  signed  by 
all  of  the  other  Members. 

Among  concrete  legislative  results  of 
our  study  were  the  adoption  by  Congress 
of  changes  in  the  law  to  provide  for  reg- 
ulation by  the  Fedreal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  of  all  insured  savings  and  loans 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  whether  or 
not  federally  chartered,  thus  closing  a 
serious  loophole  in  the  regulatory  ma- 
chinery: and  extending  to  all  insured 
savings  and  loans  the  protection  of  the 
criminal  code  provisions  against  false 
claims  previously  accorded  only  to  fed- 
erally chartered  savings  and  loans. 

A  third  ad  hoc  subcommittee  proposal, 
calling  for  the  establishment  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment of  an  office  of  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  to  advise  and  assist  non- 
profit organizations  in  sponsoring  hous- 
ing projects  and  programs,  was  also  in- 
cluded in  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970. 

However,  several  of  our  recommenda- 
tions were  not  agreed  to  in  the  full  com- 
mittee last  year  and  have  therefore  not 
yet  been  enacted.  One  would  prohibit, 
except  under  very  limited  circumstances, 
the  use  of  straw  parties  in  residential  real 
estate  transactions;  others  dealt  with  ap- 
praisals, settlement  practices,  and  the 
disclosure  on  aU  deeds  in  federally  re- 
lated transactions  of  the  actual  consid- 
eration paid  and  the  Interest  of  the  par- 
ties thereon.  I  intend  to  pursue  these  is- 
sues in  connection  with  housing  legisla- 
tion coming  before  the  committee  in 
tills  Congress.  I  think  they  are  essential 
reforms. 

FEDERAL    HOME    LOAN    BANK    BOARD    WOULD 
SET    STANDARDS 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  is  intended  to  give  to 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  the 
clear  statutory  authority  to  carry  out, 
through  issuance  of  appropriate  regula- 
tions, the  following  recommendations  of 
the  report  of  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Home  Financing  Practices  and  Proce- 
dures. 

First,  expansion  of  the  definition  of 
"conflicts  of  interest"  for  directors,  offi- 
cers, and  employees  of  savings  and  loan 
associations,  regulating  their  own  in- 
volvement in  the  business  of  real  estate 
for  their  personal  gain  through  the  use 
of  their  own  or  other  savings  and  loan 
associations ; 

Second,  additional  and  more  realistic 
limitations  on  "single  borrower"  loans. 
These  regulations  should  set  firm  limits 
on  the  portion  of  an  association's  total 
assets  and  the  number  of  loans  that  can 
be  made  to  single  borrowers. 

Third,  establishment  of  criteria  for  the 
qualification  of  appraisers  and  the  as- 
signment of  responsibility  for  faulty  ap- 

Fourth,  regulation  of  the  Interest  of  di- 
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rectors,  officers,  and  employees  of  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  title  companies, 
settlement  houses,  appraisal  organiza- 
tions, and  similar  institutions  who  do 
business  with  savings  and  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  of  my  bill 
is  techmcal  and  legalistic,  and  has  been 
described  as  too  hard  to  understand.  If  it 
needs  improvement  on  that  score,  I  would 
certainly  have  no  objection  to  changes, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  destroying  the 
effectiveness  of  the  bill.  I  asked  the  tech- 
nical experts  in  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  who  deal  in  this  field  of  regulatory 
law  to  draft  the  kind  of  language  neces- 
sary to  give  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  authority  it  maintained  it  does  not 
now  fully  possess  to  carry  out  the  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  recommendations  on  con- 
flicts of  interest.  The  Board  itself  did  not 
support  this  language  last  year;  in  fact, 
it  took  no  position  one  way  or  another  on 
this  section  of  H.R.  19436  until  after  it 
was  amended  on  the  House  fioor  and, 
in  my  opinion  as  well  as  the  Board's  opin- 
ion, made  completely  meaningless.  While 
the  housing  bill  was  in  conference,  the 
Board  then  came  forward  with  some  dif- 
ferent language  which  it  said  was  needed 
and  which  it  would  support,  but  the  con- 
ferees decided  to  postpone  the  matter  un- 
til this  year. 

The  Board's  belated  amendment  seem- 
ed to  me  to  be  much  weaker  than  my 
original  section.  Hence,  in  the  forthcom- 
ing hearings.  I  hope  the  Board  will  be 
prepared  to  tell  us  in  detaU  why  it  ob- 
jects to  any  specific  provisions  of  my  bill 
which  its  own  version  would  change.  In 
that  way,  we  can  get  to  the  bottom  of 
just  what  the  problems  really  tire  in 
achieving  effective  regulation  to  prevent 
conflict  of  interest  situations  which 
could  victimize  savers  in  the  association, 
or  those  who  borrow  from  it,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, which  is  usually  the  ultimate 
victim  of  any  serious  management  abuses 
in  insured  institutions. 

TEXT    OP   BILL 

Although  its  language  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  virtually  incomprehensible  to  most 
laymen,  I  include  herewith,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Members  who  are  inter- 
ested, the  text  of  the  bUl  I  have  today 
introduced  on  savings  and  loan  conflict- 
of-interest  situations,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7440 
A  bill  to  clarify  and  expand  the  authority  of 
the   Federal    Home   Loan   Bank   Board   to 
regulate  conflicts  of  Interest  In  the  opera- 
tion of  Insured  savings  and  loan  aeeocia- 
tlons,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
17  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  (1)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Board) 
Is  directed,  to  such  extent  as  It  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  in- 
terest or  for  the  protection  of  members. 
Investors,  or  borrowers,  or  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  to 
regxilate  relationships,  including  without 
limitation  on  the  generality  of  the  fore- 
going business,  financial,  or  other  transac- 
tions, between — 
"(A)  a  member  and  another  member; 
"(B)  a  member  or  an  affiliated  person  of 
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such  member  or  of  another  member  and  an 
investor  in  or  borrower  from  any  such  mem- 
ber or  another  member; 

"(C)  a  member  and  an  affiliated  person 
of  sucb  member  or  of  another  member; 

"(D)  a  member  or  an  affiliated  person  of  a 
member,  or  an  Investor  In  or  borrower  from 
a  member  or  an  affiliated  person,  and  a  person 
from  or  through  which  services  are  or  may  be 
rendered  (1)  to  such  member  or  another 
member,  (ii)  to  an  affiliated  person  of  such 
member  or  of  another  member,  except  where 
uo  member  is  involved  and  all  affiliated  per- 
sons Involved  are  Individuals,  or  (Ul)  to  an 
Investor  in  or  borrower  from  a  member  or  an 
affiliated  person  of  a  member;  or 

"(E)  an  affiliated  person  of  a  member  and 
an  affiliated  person  of  such  member  or  of 
another  member,  where  the  relationship  in- 
volves or  may  involve  any  relationship  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D) 
above. 

"(2)  The  authority  conferred  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shaU  include  au- 
thority to  regulate  with  respect  to  the  provid- 
ing, under  circumstances  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraph (D)  of  such  paragraph,  of  ap- 
praisal or  valuation  services  or  other  serv- 
loee.  Including,  without  limitation  by  or  on 
the  foregoing,  standards  and  requirements 
with  respect  to  such  Bervloes  and  with  re- 
spect to  qualifications  for  and  conduct  of 
persons  providing  or  eligible  to  provide  such 
services.  In  or  in  connection  with  the  exer- 
cise of  authority  under  this  paragraph  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  make  provision  for 
registers  or  rosters  of  eligible  persons  and  for 
involuntary  or  other  removal  of  persons 
therefrom. 

"(3)  In  or  in  connection  with  the  exercise 
of  any  function  vested  in  or  exercisable  by 
the  Board  under  this  Act  or  otherwise,  the 
Board  (which  term  as  used  In  this  paragraph 
Includes  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation)  Is  authorized  (A)  to 
act  through  any  corporate  or  other  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  and 
utilize  services,  facilities,  and  personnel 
thereof,  and  any  such  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality Is  authorized  to  provide  the  same  as 
requested  by  the  Board,  (B)  to  make  pay- 
ment therefor,  and  (C)  to  Impose  and  col- 
lect fees  and  charges  for  the  provision  by  the 
Board  of  services,  facilities,  or  personnel  to 
any  person,  and  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion the  references  In  the  last  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  5B  as  now  In 
effect  to  penalties  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ref- 
erences to  such  fees  and  charges.  Any  such 
payment  or  collection  may  be  In  advance 
or  by  reimbursement  or  otherwise. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 

"(A)   the  term  'affiliated  person'  means — 

"(I)  a  director,  officer,  employee,  or  con- 
trolling person  of  a  member,  or  an  attorney 
regularly  serving,  or  a  member  or  associate 
of  a  firm  regularly  serving,  a  member  In  the 
capacity  of  attorney-at-law; 

"(11)  a  member  of  the  Immediate  family 
of  any  individual  referred  to  In  clause  (1) 
above; 

"(lU)  a  partnership  In  which  any  In- 
dividual referred  to  in  clause  (1)  or  (11) 
above  Is  a  general  or  limited  partner; 

"(Iv)  a  corporation  in  which  stock  carrying 
10  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  rights  is 
directly  or  indirectly  owned  or  controlled  by 
any  one  or  more  of  the  persons  referred  to  In 
(1)  through  (111)  above,  either  alone  or  In 
concert;    or 

"(v)  any  person  or  class  of  persons  with 
respect  to  which  there  Is  outstanding  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Board  by  regulation  or 
otherwise  that  It  Is  necessary  or  appropriate 
In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection 
of  members.  Investors,  or  borrowers  or  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion that  such  person  or  class  be  treated  as 
an  affiliated  person,  but  the  term  'affiliated 
person'  as  used  In  this  subsection  and  the 
term  'controlling  person'  as  so  used  shall  not 
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Include  any  person  or  class  of  persons  with 
respect  to  which  there  Is  outstanding  a  de- 
termination by  the  Board  by  regiilatlon  or 
otherwise  that  the  exclusion  of  such  person 
or  class  from  the  meaning  of  the  term  'affiU- 
ated  person'  or  the  term  'controlling  per- 
son' as  so  used  is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
protection  aforesaid  and  Is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate m  the  pubUc  Interest; 

"(B)  the  term  'controlling  person'  means 
any  person  who,  alone  or  in  concert  with 
another  or  others,  directly  or  Indirectly  has 
the  right  to  vote,  whetlier  by  stock  ownership 
or  control,  proxy  holding,  or  otherwise,  or 
any  combination  thereof,  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  voting  rights  In  a  corporation; 

"(C)  the  term  firm'  includes,  without 
limitation  on  Its  generality,  artificial  per- 
sons and  groups  or  organizations  of  persons; 

"(D)  the  terms  'investor'  and  'borrower' 
respectively  include  prospective  investors  and 
prospective  borrowers; 

"(E)  the  term  'member'  Includes  any  In- 
stitution any  of  the  deposits,  shares,  or  ac- 
counts of  which  have  any  insurance  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and,  to  such  extent  and  only  to  such 
extent  as  the  Board  may  provide,  includes 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgetge  Corpora- 
tion; 

"(F)  the  term  'person'  includes,  vrtthout 
limitation  on  Its  generality.  Individuals  and 
artificial  persons  and  groups  or  organizations 
of  persons; 

"(Q)  the  term  'regulate'  or  any  derivative 
thereof  includes  prohibition;  and 

"(H)  the  term  "services' Includes,  without 
limitation  on  its  generality,  appraisal  or 
vsduatlon  services,  legal  services,  title  services, 
title  insurance,  hazard  insurance,  credit  in- 
surance, and  other  insurance,  settlement 
service  escrow  services,  and  trustee  services. 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of 
section  5A  and  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  5B,  all  as  now  In  effect,  are  extended 
to  include  this  subsection,  and  for  purposes 
of  this  sentence  the  references  In  said  sub- 
sections to  those  sections  shall  Include  this 
subsection,  the  references  in  said  subsection 
(f )  to  provisions  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  those 
provisions  as  now  In  effect,  and  the  references 
In  said  subsection  (b)  and  (c)  to  Institutions 
and  nonmember  Institutions  shaU  Include 
members  and  shall  include  affiUated  persons. 
In  Implementing  or  carrying  out  provisions 
of  this  subsection  the  Board  may  make  clas- 
sifications on  the  basis  of  the  nature,  charac- 
teristics, or  location  of  members  or  affiliated 
persons  or  of  investors  therein  or  borrowers 
therefrom  or  on  such  other  basis  or  bases  as 
the  Board  may  deem  desirable  in  the  public 
Interest." 

TECHNICAL   EXPLANATION    OF    B.B.     7«40 

The  following  technical  data  on  the 
above  bill  was  given  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  the  experts  who  drafted  this  lan- 
guage: 

Paragraph  (1)  provides  general  autliorlty 
in  the  Board  to  regulate  the  situations  in 
which  conflicts  of  interest  most  frequently 
appear  or  are  likely  to  appear.  This  regulatory 
authority  clarifies  any  existing  regulatory 
authority  with  respect  to  Institutions  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Savings  &nd  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  and  expands  such  reg- 
ulatory authority  to  embrace  Federal  Home 
Loon  Bank  member  Institutions  as  well. 

The  regulatory  authority  under  this  para- 
graph Is  limited,  however,  in  that  It  applies 
only  to  the  relationships  and  transactions  re- 
ferred to  m  the  paragraph.  It  does  not  ex- 
tend, for  example,  to  relationships  or  trans- 
actions between  Individuals  (such  as  direc- 
tors of  the  same  association  or  a  director 
of  one  and  a  director  of  another)  where  no 
member  or  Insured  Institution  Is  Involved. 

Under  paragraph  (6)  of  the  new  subsec- 
tion, which  extends  to  the  new  subsection 
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certam  existing  provisions  of  the  Act,   the 
Boaxd  would  bave  authority  to  Impoee  and 


collect  penalties  of  as  much  as  $100 


a  day  on 


any  member  or  insured  Instltutioti,  or  af 
flllated  person,  who  violated  any  rule  im- 
posed under  paragraph  ( 1) . 

Subdivision  (D)  of  paragraph  (|)  Is  de- 
signed to  grant  clear  regulatory  Authority 
where  services,  such  as  appraisal  ser^ces,  title 
services,  and  settlement  services,  are  'rendered 
to  member  or  Insured  Institutions  or  afllliates 
thereof,  or  to  investors  therein  or  Uorrowers 
therefrom.  Paragraph  (2)  Implements  this 
authority  by  expressly  authorizing  the  Board 
to  regulate  the  providing  of  appraisal  and 
other  services,  inoludlng  the  prodding  of 
standards  and  requirements  for  sucli  services 
and  for  the  quaUflcations  and  cc^duct  of 
persons  rendering  the  services.  In  fhis  con- 
nection the  Board  would  be  authorized  to 
provide  for  registers  or  rosters  of  eligible 
persons  and  for  removal  of  perB<Mis  there- 
from. I 

Paragraph  (3)  authorizes  the  Boa|d  to  ob- 
tain assistance  from  other  agendas  or  In- 
strumentalities of  the  United  States  and  to 
Impose  user  fees  or  charges.  Assistaiice  from 
other  agencies  and  instrumentalltiea  may  es- 
pecially be  needed  to  make  available  to  the 
Board  the  benefit  of  the  expertise  |of  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Veterans  Adiiilnlstra- 
tion,  which  have  had  long  experience  in  the 
field  of  appraisals  and  related  activities. 

Paragraph  (4)  supplies  definitions.  Para- 
graph (5)  extends  to  the  new  statutiory  pro- 
visions implementing  and  enforcemetit  provi 
slons  already  existing  In  other  sections  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  jcontalns 
other  implementing  provisions. 


JEROLD  C.  HOPFBERGER4-OUT- 
STANDING  MAN  OF  INDUSTJRY  OP 
BALTIMORE 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or   MABTLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAtlVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971\ 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jejrold  C. 
Hoffberger  will  be  presented  tha  Balti- 
more Junior  Association  of  Commerce 
award  as  Outstanding  Man  of  Industry 
of  Baltimore  at  a  luncheon  In:  Balti- 
more on  April  13,  1971.  I  would  like  to 
add  my  congratulations  to  Jerry  Hoff- 
berger. 

Jerry  Hoffberger  has  been  pilesident 
and  director  of  the  National  Brewing 
Co.  since  1947.  His  many  buainees  in- 
terests cover  the  full  spectnmi  of  cor- 
porations in  the  Maryland  areai — from 
aerosptice  industry  to  the  famotis  Na- 
tional Brewery.  His  ability  to  combine 
business  with  civic  interests  is  unique, 
and  his  leadership  has  served  many  or- 
ganizations in  forming  new  and  revital- 
izing existing  civic  institutions. 

Jerry  Hoffberger  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  the  Mercy 
Hospital  as  well  as  a  director  of  Sinai 
Hospital.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Cabinet  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 
and  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Asso- 
ciated Jewish  Charities  and  Welfare 
Fund.  Mr.  HofiTberger  also  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee  of 
the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. He  is  a  trustee  of  Oouch^r  Col- 
lege, a  member  of  the  Executive  Cran- 
mlttee  of  the  Greater  Baltimore!  Com- 
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mittee,  a  director  of  the  United  Fund 
of  Central  Maryland,  and  a  member  of 
the  Voluntary  Council  on  Equal  Op- 
portunity. 

These  many  activities  indicate  the  in- 
tense interest  Jerry  Hoffberger  has  tak- 
en in  his  community.  State,  and  Nation 
over  the  years.  I  congratiilate  him  on  re- 
ceiving the  Outstanding  Man  of  Industry 
in  Baltimore  Award  and  know  that  his 
honor  is  more  than  deserved. 


April  7,  I97t 


U.S.  SANCTUARY  TO  SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
records  that  every  country  that  the  free 
world  has  abandoned  has,  upon  being 
taken  over  by  the  Communists,  suffered 
a  blood  bath  of  its  anti-Communist  and 
nonconforming  citizens;  witness  Red 
China  and  Cuba. 

In  each  of  these  instances  the  vacuum 
created  by  withdrawal  of  U.S.  influence 
followed  by  the  g«iocide-llke  retahation 
of  the  new  Communist  totalitarian  state 
resulted  in  the  execution  and  murder  of 
millions  of  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  they 
would  not  yield  to  the  militant  coUec- 
tivist  state. 

In  the  matter  of  Cuba,  American  sym- 
pathy and  guilt  were  felt  mitigated  by 
opening  our  immigration  quotas  to  offer 
nearly  a  half  million  Cubans  sanctuary 
and  freedom  in  our  great  country.  As  to 
our  friends,  the  Nationalist  Chinese,  our 
coimtry  sought  to  absolve  our  giiilt  by 
supporting  a  sanctuary  on  the  Island  of 
Taiwan  to  allow  the  free  Chinese  refuge 
from  certain  death  by  the  Red  takeover 
and  aftermath. 

Now  Americans  are  being  conditioned 
to  accept  the  policy  of  our  Government, 
and  both  national  parties,  that  by  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  from  South  Vietnam 
peace  will  come  to  that  war-torn  land. 
Little  or  nothing  Ls  being  said  about  the 
possible  consequences  to  our  non-Com- 
munist allies  in  that  nation.  It  is  possible 
that  because  of  Vietnamizatlon  Uiey  may 
be  able  to  stem  the  idea  of  the  Bolsheviks 
from  the  north  but  it  is  also  possible  that 
because  of  infiltration,  lack  of  national 
unity  and  inabihty  to  fully  mobilize  their 
people  that  that  nation  will  be  overrim 
by  the  Red  hordes  from  the  north.  In 
case  of  defeat  or  overthrow,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  all  Americans  that  millions  of 
South  Vietnamese  will  be  liquidated  in 
the  name  of  peace  by  the  Communist 
conquerors. 

The  American  people  as  well  as  our 
leaders  owe  a  responsibility  to  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  It  was  the  Americans 
who  made  the  assurances  that  we  would 
make  South  Vietnam  safe  from  Commu- 
nist aggression  and  control.  It  was  the 
American  leaders  who  have  furnished  the 
support  and  induced  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  take  a  strong  anti-Commu- 
nist stand  for  Individual  freedom  with 
the  free  countries  of  the  West. 


Certainly  our  responsibilitiee  and  r  . 
assurances  have  not  been  satisfied  noi 
will  they  be  fulfilled  upon  our  withdraw- 
al by  merely  continuing  support  in  the 
form  of  military  supplies. 

In  the  words  of  King  John  the  Good 
of  Prance:  "If  good  faith  and  the  re- 
spect for  the  given  word  were  to  disap- 
pear from  this  world,  they  should  at 
least  remain  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts 
of  kings"  and  of  Americans. 

Pew  have  the  foresight  to  think  ahead 
as  to  the  possible  consequences  of  £  UJ3 
departure  from  Indochina.  However,  I 
think  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  do 
not  want  another  blood  bath  at  the  hands 
of  Communist  barbarians  anjrwhere  on 
the  face  of  this  earth  and  especially  di- 
rected against  our  friends  and  allies  in 
South  Vietnam. 

To  that  end.  and  foreseeing  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  the  failures  of  ova 
leaders  to  follow  through  with  our  com- 
mitments I  am  today  introducing  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  our  country  offer  sanc- 
tuary to  all  anti-Commimist  South  Viet- 
namese who  desire  freedom  and  sanctu- 
i.ry  from  the  bestiality  and  tyranny  of 
the  Communists. 

I  include  the  text  of  my  resolution  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 

H.  Con.  Res.  262 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  United  States  offer 
sanctuary  in  the  United  States  to  antl- 
Communlst  South  Vietnamese  from  the 
bestiality  and  tyranny  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  pursuing  an 
announced  policy  of  withdrawing  its  forces 
from  South  Vletnsjn  leaving  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  defend  themselves  from  their 
Communist  enemy  to  the  North;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  unlikely  due  to  Internal  po- 
litical pressure  In  the  United  States,  that 
U.S.  forces,  once  having  been  withdrawn,  will 
again  be  committed  In  South  Vietnam  for 
the  protection  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas  it  has  been  estimated  that  In  the 
event  of  a  Communist  takeover  of  South 
Vietnam  three  million  antl-Communlst 
South  Vietnamese  would  be  liquidated;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  because  of 
previous  assurances  of  protection  to  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  South  Vietnam  from  Communist 
totalitarianism,  it  Is  the  moral  responsibility 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  leckder  of  the  free 
world  and  as  a  firm  believer  In  the  rights  of 
all  men,  expressed  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
our  Constitution  and  to  protect  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  from  genocide:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Hoiise  o/  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  U  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Attorney  General  exer- 
cise his  authority  under  present  law  and 
provide  admission  to  the  United  States  to 
those  antl-Communlst  South  Vietnamese 
who  desire  life,  freedom  and  sanctuary  from 
the  bestiality  and  tyranny  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 


BETH  ANN  HERMAN'S  PRAYER 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHTTBETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bernard  H. 


Ajrril  7,  1971 

Herman,  a  constituent  of  mine  from  Pall 
?a^r,  Mass.  Enclosed  was  a  prayer  writ- 
Een  by  his  daughter,  14-year-old  Beth 
Aim,  who  is  a  chaplain  at  her  school. 
With  her  prayer,  Beth  Ann  emphasizes 
the  basic  concept  on  which  this  Nation 
was  founded — the  belief  that  all  men  are 
one — and  the  realization  that  God  sees 
us  only  as  one.  Her  prayer  seems  to  cap- 
ture that  vital  optimism  which  is  often 
needed  today. 

As  I  read  this  prayer,  so  simple  and 
yet  so  full  of  meaning,  I  was  deeply 
touched  by  her  belief,  and  I  felt  that  this 
prayer  should  be  shared  with  others. 
Prayer   For   The  Senate 

O  God,  we  stand  before  you  not  as  Indi- 
viduals, but  as  one. 

Though  our  faiths  may  differ,  our  feel- 
ing for  humanity  does  not. 

Guide  us.  Love  us.  Hear  our  pleas  and 
nourish  our  minds  with  wisdom. 

Bless  us.  O  God,  and  bless  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  these  United  States, 
which  we  hold  so  dear. 

See  us  through  victory  and  help  us  through 
defeat. 

Bestow  upon  us  your  wish  for  a  better, 
more  peaceful  world. 

Help  us,  O  Lord,  to  be  good,  truthful,  and 
loyal  to  our  country,  our  brothers,  and  most 
important,  to  ourselves.    Amen. 


IS  RESHUFFLE  NECESSARY? 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  main  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  domestic  legislation 
is  a  massive  shakeup  of  the  executive 
department. 

I  was  interested  in  the  views  on  this 
proposal  by  one  of  my  hometown  news- 
papers, the  Buffalo,  N.Y..  Evening  News, 
in  a  March  29  editorial: 

Is  This  RESHurru:  Necessary? 
Of  the  "six  great  goals"  on  which  President 
Nixon  has  focused  his  entire  1971  domestic 
legislative  program,  the  one  which  has  left  us 
coldest  from  the  outset  Is  his  conception  of 
how  to  reorganize  the  federal  executive  estab- 
lishment. Now  he  has  submitted  that  plan  In 
detail  and  it  still  strikes  us  as  phllosophlcaUy 
questionable,  politically  over-ambitious  and 
needlessly  provocative,  and  not  likely  to  make 
much  of  a  ripple  in  Congress  anyway. 

If  there's  a  principle  Involved  here.  It  could 
well  be  adapted  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence's  warning  not  to  change  long 
established  institutions  of  government  for 
light  and  transient  causes."  That's  what  aU 
this  proposed  tinkering  seems  to  us  to 
come  down  to— a  revolutionary  reshuffling 
of  countless  long-established  agencies  and 
uterreiatlonshlps  for  reasons  which,  if  not 
trivial,  are  far  from  being  self-evident 

The  President  s  purpose,  as  he  said  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  message,  U  to  organize 
the  departments  not  by  "narrow  subjects" 
or  by  interest-group  "constituencies"  but 
^th«  *v  "^'■***  P^^oses  of  government." 
»^,,.H  ..J  '^  scattering  responsibUity,  he 
would  focus  and  concentrate"  It  so  that 
wwf  .^*  ^^"^  ^  problem  we  vrtU  know 
Where  to  go  and  the  department  will  have 
the  authority  and  the  resources  to  do  some- 
imng  about  it." 

thflil*  '^"''!  "°*  ^°  ^"'■^  tbls  Is  even  good 
tneory.  Problem-solving  m  this  sense  U  more 
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the  function  of  the  White  House  and  of  Con- 
gress. The  bureaucracy's  primary  function  is 
not  to  Innovate  but  to  administer  going 
programs.  Including  such  new  ones  as  Con- 
gress may  create.  So  organizing  the  bureauc- 
racy around  the  "great  purposes  of  govern- 
ment" — as  the  White  House  staff  should  cer- 
tainly be  organized — does  not  strike  us  as 
necessarily  an  Improvement  over  organizing 
It  by  "constituencies." 

In  a  complex  society  like  ours,  after  all, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  giving  all 
the  major  Interest-groups — farmers,  veter- 
ans, labor,  business,  conservationists,  teach- 
ers, etc. — a  sense  of  access  to  that  great 
impersoiial  machine  In  Washington,  a  sense 
that  there  Is  some  agency  down  there  that 
broadly  represents  "us."  Is  it  really  going  to 
give  us  better  government  if  we  abolish  the 
Labor,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Interior  and 
other  famiUar  old-line  departments  and  re- 
group everything  under  such  conceptions 
as  "Human  Resources,"  "Community  De- 
velopment," "Economic  Affairs"  and  "Natural 
Resources"?  We  dont  know  any  reason  to 
assume  so. 

As  for  the  biggest  department  of  all  those 
Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  create — "Human  Re- 
sources"— we  have  already  indicated  our 
l>ellef  that  he  Is  moving  here  in  exactly  the 
wrong  direction.  Instead  of  adding  yet  addi- 
tional agencies  to  the  present  unmanageable 
bureaucratic  behemoth  known  as  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  we  think  a  far  better 
case  can  be  made  for  breaking  this  one  down 
Into  its  three  separate  component*.  Health, 
education  and  welfare  are  already  the  three 
fastest-growing  domestic  functions  In  the 
entire  government,  and  each  can  easily  jus- 
tify departmental  status  in  its  own  right. 

Otherwise,  while  we  have  no  great  objec- 
tions to  the  particular  pattern  of  consolida- 
tions suggested,  we  do  have  doubts  whether 
they  are  worth  the  controversy  that  is  sure 
to  attend  each  and  every  reshuffle  of  the 
familiar  into  a  pattern  which,  to  every  bu- 
reaucrat and  back-home  constituency  in- 
volved, will  be  at  least  mildly  frightening 
because  It  Is  imfamlUar.  President  Nixon,  in 
short,  has  given  Congress  a  full  enough  plate 
of  other  legislative  recommendations  this 
year  without  adding  this  rather  Indigestible 
lump  of  agency  reshuffling. 


IMPLICATIONS  OP  LIEUTENANT 
CALLEYS  TRIAL 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  7.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
and  colleague  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Birch  Bayh),  has  today  Issued 
a  thoughtful  statement  reflecting  not 
only  his  concern  for  the  next  election  but 
also  his  concern  for  the  next  generation. 

It  has  been  said  that  politics  is  the  art 
of  the  possible,  but  that  statesmanship 
is  the  art  of  making  things  possible.  Sen- 
ator Bayh's  statement  should  make  pos- 
sible a  better  than  superficial  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the 
tragic  case  of  Lieutenant  Calley. 

Since  no  one  seems  to  dispute  the  facts 
in  the  Calley  case,  including  his  having 
thrown  an  individual  baby  into  a  ditch 
and  shot  it  to  death,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  principal  issue  is  whether  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  foUowing  a  lawful  order  in 
doing  so.  If  he  was,  then  it  follows  that 
such  conduct  reflects  the  official  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Government  toward  non- 
combatant    prisoners    immobilized    and 
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held  in  custody.  If  conceded  that  this 
is  the  official  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment then  it  also  would  follow  that  the 
U.S.  Gtovemment  had  repudiated  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
warfare. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker  if,  after  careful 
reflection,  the  American  people  and  their 
elected  President  really  would  wish  to 
present  such  a  poUcy  and  image  to  the 
world  and,  indeed,  to  histor>'. 

Do  we  really  wish  to  concede  to  the 
Communist  Chinese  that  this  tragic 
court-martial  represents  nothing  more 
than  a  scapegoat  to  official  American 
poUcy? 

People  at  times  speak  in  haste.  But  is 
it  not  the  President's  role  to  act  only 
upon  careful  deUberation? 

President  Nixon  has  written: 
My  phUosophy  has  always  been:  Don't  lean 
with  the  wind.  Don't  do  what  is  politically 
expedient.  Do  what  your  instinct  tells  you 
Is  right.  Public  opinion  polls  are  usefiU  if  a 
politician  uses  them  only  to  learn  approxi- 
mately what  the  people  are  thinking,  so  he 
can  talk  to  them  more  intelligently.  The 
poUticlan  who  sways  with  the  polls  is  not 
worth  his  pay  And  I  believe  the  people 
eventually  catch  up  with  the  man  who 
merely  tells  them  what  he  thinks  they  want 
to  bear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  public 
quite  rightly  has  been  outraged  by  the 
failure  of  Hanoi  to  comply  with  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  treatment  of 
prisoners.  And  it  has  been  the  position 
of  this  administration  as  well  as  all 
Members  of  Congress  that  world  opin- 
ion is  important  in  persuading  Hanoi  to 
comply  with  international  law.  Is  it  not 
a  legitimate  obligation  of  American 
political  leadership  to  point  out  to  the 
public  the  connection  between  treatment 
of  civilians  held  prisoner  by  American 
forces,  and  Americans  held  prisoner  by 
Hanoi? 

And  what  of  political  interference  with 
the  judicial  process?  Should  an  execu- 
tive, before  whom  petition  for  clemency 
might  be  expected,  make  official  state- 
ments about  litigation  before  that  liti- 
gation is  completed  through  legal  appel- 
late process?  Or  does  this  smack  of  a 
political  or  "people's"  court? 

President  Nixon  on  March  11,  1971 
said: 

We  all  know  how  the  drama  of  a  court- 
room often  lends  itself  to  exploitation  and, 
whether  It  Is  deliberate  or  Inadvertent,  such 
exploitation  Is  something  we  all  must  be 
alert  to  prevent.  All  too  often,  the  right  of 
the  accused  to  a  fair  trial  Is  eroded  by 
prejudicial  publicity.  We  must  never  for- 
get that  a  primary  purpose  underlying  the 
defendant's  right  to  a  speedy  and  pubUc 
Ulal  Is  to  prevent  star-chamber  proceed- 
ings and  not  to  put  on  an  exciting  show  or 
to  satisfy  pubUc  curiosity  at  the  expense  of 
the  defendant. 

The  only  way  Justice  can  truly  be  done 
in  any  society  is  for  each  member  of  that 
society  to  subject  himself  to  the  rule  of  law— 
neither  to  set  himself  above  the  law  in  the 
name  of  Justice  nor  to  set  himself  outside 
the  law  in  the  name  of  Justice. 

We  shall  beccome  a  genuinely  Just  society 
only  by  playing  the  game  according  to  the 
rules,  and  when  the  rules  become  outdated 
or  are  shown  to  be  unfair,  by  lawfully  and 
peaceably  changing  those  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Webster  defines  the  word 
"tergiversation"  £is: 
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First,  desertion  of  a  cause,  paity,  re- 
ligious faith,  and  so  forth;  also  s  shift- 
ing; equivocation;  second,  a  shift,  sub- 
terfuge, or  evasion;  and  third,  a  turning 
of  the  back,  as  in  flight. 

As  a  Hoosier  who  believes  in  h.w  and 
order  and  justice  I  am  proud  tliat  my 
junior  Senator  does  not  like  th^  word 
"tergiversation." 

Statement  bt  Sen.  Bibch  Bath 

Mr.  President,  during  recent  days  I  have 
been  asked  many  times  about  my  reaction  to 
the  court  martial  verdict  concerning  Lieu- 
tenant WUllam  Galley.  i 

I  am  not  sure  my  answers  have  bee|i  satls- 
lactory.  Tbey  have  not  been  satisfactory  even 
to  me.  The  truth  Is  that  I  have  been  shaken 
both  by  the  decision  of  the  Court,  and  by  the 
testimony  that  was  placed  before  th4  Court, 
as  by  few  other  events  In  my  life.       1 

I  share  the  deepest  compaselon  far  Lieu- 
tenant Calley.  It  seems  somehow  unfair,  in 
this  kind  of  situation,  to  reach  out! to  this 
one  soldier  and  cay:  "Guilty."  i 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot — \^e  must 
not — stray  from  the  elementary  fact  that  this 
country  of  ours  la  more  than  just  a  cottlectlon 
of  mountaLns,  plains,  rivers,  farms  and  cities. 
What  m&kes  this  country  different,  what 
makes  it  worth  defending  and  dying  tor,  has 
nottilng  to  do  with  its  natural  treasures  and 
material  comforts.  What  makes  America 
worth  defending  and  dying  for  is  wiat  this 
country  stands  for. 

I  have  In  my  mind  two  pictures:  <jne  of  a 
man  being  singled  out  to  bear  an  enormous 
burden  of  guUt;  the  other  of  bodies  oli  women 
and  children  in  a  ditch.  I 

This  Is  a  time  for  America  to  search  her 
conscience.  This  Is  a  time  when  we  look  to 
our  president  to  show  us  the  way.  1!his  is  a 
time  when  we  look  to  the  chief  execittlve  for 
moral  leadership,  on  questions  that  atect  our 
nation  and  each  of  us  individually.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  president  has  failed  to  meet  bis 
responsibility  to  provide  that  leaderstilp. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  mdre  than 
100,000  courts  martial  a  year,  with  |  a  con- 
viction rate  of  94%.  In  not  one  of  the^  cases 
has  President  Nixon  asserted  his  leg&l  right 
of  review.  Now,  in  what  may  well  be  the  most 
disturbing  case  in  the  history  of  our  feillltary 
justice  system,  the  President  has  l|ivolved 
himself  in  the  judicial  process  by  adding 
what  his  own  staS  has  described  as  a$  "extra 
legal  ingredient." 

In  cases  such  as  the  Calley  case,  ihere  is 
a  statutory  review  procedure.  That  pr  scedure 
involves  certain  well  defined  steps  to  see 
that  an  injustice  is  not  perpetrate  a,  that 
an  innocent  soldier  is  not  convicted.  It 
provides  for  at  least  two  independent  reviews 
by  high  Army  officials  and  two  reviewi  i  by  in- 
dependent military  courts.  The  presid  ent  has 
disrupted  that  procedure  by  saying  ihat  he 
personally  will  intervene  at  some  pbint  in 
this  statutory  process.  Can  there  'be  an 
objective  review  when  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  has  made  his  Interest  so  clearly]  known 
to  career  ofOcers  under  his  comiaand?  I 
believe  not.  By  his  premature  actlops.  the 
President  has  made  a  tr\ily  Impartial  re- 
view impossible.  | 

I  have  asked  myself  repeatedly  Why  the 
president  would  take  such  action.  1  Reluc- 
tantly, I  have  concluded  that  the  paesldent 
Is  determined  to  play  politics  with  tpe  Cal- 
ley decision  and  the  entire  Mylal  tragedy. 
I  realize  the  gravity  of  such  charg^.  I  do 
not  make  them  lightly,  but  only  aflter  the 
moet  serious  consideration.  i 

When  our  minds  were  filled  with  horror 
at  the  tragic  picture  of  Mylal,  President 
Nixon  told  the  nation  that  the  incident  was 
"certainly  a  majssacre  and  under  no  fircum- 
stances  was  It  justified." 

Now  that  the  poUs  and  the  mail  touring 
across  his  desk  and  mine  show  that  the  great 
public   outcry    against    the    Oalley   jrerdict, 
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the  President  seems  to  have  changed  his 
mind. 

One  hundred  fifteen  servicemen  have  been 
tried  for  premeditated  murder  of  Vietnamese 
civilians.  Plfty-nlne  were  convicted  of  mur- 
der, and  21  of  lesser  Included  offenses.  In 
none  of  these  cases  did  the  number  of  deaths 
even  approximate  the  number  allegedly  re- 
sulting from  Lieutenant  Calley's  action.  Tet 
the  President  did  not  act  to  remove  these 
men  from  confinement  pending  appeal.  He 
has  not  made  known  his  Intention  to  involve 
himself  in  the  appeal  process  for  a  single 
soldier,  sailor  or  marine  in  confinement  In 
any  of  these  cases. 

A  navy  seaman  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
was  convicted  of  murdering  a  Vietnamese 
civilian  woman  by  striking  her  with  a  ham- 
mer, and  sentenced  to  10  years  at  hard  la- 
bor. The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reduced  this 
sentence  to  8  years,  and  the  President  did 
not  choose  to  Intervene. 

A  lance  corporal  from  Lebanon,  Indiana, 
was  convicted  by  court-martial  of  the  mur- 
der of  five  Vietnamese  civilians,  and  sentenced 
to  life  at  hard  labor.  In  the  course  of  re- 
view, the  sentence  was  reduced  to  20  years, 
which  he  Is  still  serving.  The  President  has 
not  chosen  to  Intervene. 

A  private  from  Florence,  Peiaisylvanla, 
was  convicted  by  court-martial  of  the  mur- 
der of  12  Vietnamese  civilians.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  life  Imprisonment,  and  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  choose  to  intervene. 

And  so  the  record  goes.  In  case  after  case 
the  President  said  nothing. 

Even  though  the  individuals  concerned  in 
these  cases  were  enlisted  personnel,  who  could 
not  be  expected  to  have  the  judgment  under 
fire  that  one  could  expect  of  an  officer,  the 
President  did  not  assert  his  right  of  review. 

If  the  President  is  truly  concerned  about 
the  hardship  and  suffering  that  has  been  en- 
dured by  an  American  soldier  why  did  he 
not  express  slnUlar  concern  when  these  and 
other  servicemen  were  tried  and  convicted 
for  murder. 

I  for  one  do  not  Intend  to  stand  mute 
and  permit  the  president  or  anyone  else  to 
play  politics  with  lives  of  American  GI's  or 
the  lives  loet  In  a  horrible  event  half  a  world 
away. 

But  there  is  a  second  Implication  to  the 
President's  action,  an  implication  far  more 
ominous  for  the  future  of  American  fighting 
men.  In  the  course  of  our  national  debate 
over  the  incident  at  Mylal  and  the  Calley  ver- 
dict, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  a  principle 
long  established  in  international  law.  The 
killing  of  unarmed,  captive  civUlans,  or  pris- 
oners of  war.  is  clearly  unlawful.  This  Is  not 
a  principle  new  to  our  nation.  It  is  embodied 
In  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907,  and  re- 
stated in  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  We 
are  signatories  to  both  these  conventions. 
And  we  have  clearly  enunciated  this  principle 
in  the  United  States  Army  Field  Manual 
27-10,  "The  Law  of  Laud  Warfare." 

The  right  of  safety  for  civilians  and  pris- 
oners of  war  dates  to  the  17th  century.  The 
United  States  enforced  this  right  at  least 
as  early  as  the  Mexican  American  War.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  trials  of  the  19th 
century  invtdved  the  conviction  and  execu- 
tion of  the  commander  of  the  AndersonvUle 
prison  following  the  war  between  the  States 
for  crimes  against  prisoners  of  war.  And  fol- 
lovrtng  World  War  II,  the  United  States  prose- 
cuted numerous  cases  involving  the  murder 
of  prisoners  of  war.  German  defendants  who 
had  massacred  86  American  prisoners  cap- 
tured at  Malmedy  during  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  Japanese  defendants  who  had  sum- 
marily executed  the  Doollttle  flyers  after  a 
pro  forma  trial,  and  dozens  of  other  defend- 
ants were  convicted,  and  many  sentenced  to 
death,  for  the  murder  of  United  States  pris- 
oners of  war. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  Calley  court 
martial.  I  did  not  hear  the  testimony  nor 
have  the  opportunity  to  judge  the  credibility 
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of  the  witnesses.  But  neither  did  Prealdent 
Nixon.  No  one  who  wa«  not  present  can  truly 
assess  what  is  Justice  In  this  case. 

A  jury  of  his  peers  who  sat  In  judgment 
found  Lieutenant  Calley  guilty  of  the  mass 
murder  of  unarmed  captive  civilians — wom- 
en, children,  and  aged.  If  this  verdict  is  up- 
held on  appeal,  then  Lieutenant  Oalley  la 
guilty  under  the  law  of  the  United  States 
and  international  law,  and — as  difficult  as  It 
is  for  each  of  us — he  must  be  held  account- 
able for  his  crimes.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  Ignore  the  rule  of  law  and  the  moral 
judgment   ot  civilized   men   everywhere. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  President's 
Involvement  In  the  Calley  case  might  have 
the  most  serious  Implications  for  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam,  by  serv- 
ing as  an  excuse  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  i>erj>etrate  further  hardships — 
even  death — on  American  servicemen  lan- 
guishing In  their  cells.  If  the  President,  by 
his  arbitrary  Intervention  or  otherwise,  were 
to  establish  the  psvcedent  that  those  who 
Intentionally  execute  unarmed  captive  ci- 
vilians or  prisoners  of  war  should  be  ex- 
onerated, what  Is  to  prevent  American  pris- 
oners or  civilians,  now  or  at  some  future 
time,  from  suffering  a  similar  fate?  Such  a 
precedent  would  serve  to  undermine  the 
legal  and  moral  foundations  upon  which  we 
have  based  our  claims  as  to  the  proper  and 
humane  treatment  to  be  accorded  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  government 
of  laws,  not  men.  The  Calley  case  has  aroused 
the  deepest  emotions  among  the  American 
people — and  understandably  so.  But  It  Is 
precisely  at  such  a  time  that  we  must  trust 
In  the  Integrity  of  our  principles  and  the 
Institutions  that  embody  them — and  not  to 
the  passions  of  the  moment. 

Perhaps  the  integrity  of  a  legal  system 
doesn't  make  for  a  stirring  slogan,  but  that 
is  what  American  soldiers  have  defended  In 
past  wars.  That  Is  what  freedom  Is  all  about. 
In  other  countries  perhaps,  but  not  ours, 
It  was  possible  for  Judgment  to  b«  manipu- 
lated by  fear  or  favor  of  powerful  Individuals. 
Now  we  see  that  system  undermined,  not 
from  without,  but  by  the  very  Chief  Execu- 
tive who  has  taken  his  oath  to  "preserve, 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

Most  of  tis  today  are  concerned  about  the 
alarming  Increase  In  the  rate  of  crime.  We 
are  concerned  about  law  and  order.  Well,  I 
happen  to  believe  that  law  and  order  Is 
taught  by  example  as  well  as  by  exhortation. 
And  I  do  not  believe  the  President's  action 
Is  designed  to  strengthen  support  for  our 
system  of  law  and  order.  It  Is  far  easier  to 
talk  about  principles  than  it  Is  to  live  up 
to  them. 

But  there  Is  a  larger  question  involved. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Where  does  the 
road  from  Mylal  lead? 

One  path  is  toward  a  national  outpoiir- 
Ing  of  sympathy  for  Lieutenant  Oalley,  an 
unwillingness  to  face  the  facts  as  they  may 
finally  be  resolved  In  the  Judicial  process,  a 
bickering  about  who  should  or  should  not 
have  been  tried,  and  how  they  should  be  sen- 
tenced. I  hope  we  will  resist  the  temptation 
to  hasty  Judgments  and  emotional  responses. 

In  1957,  the  late  President  Eisenhower  was 
under  heavy  political  pressure  to  abandon  the 
commitment  of  our  Status  of  Forces  Agree- 
ment with  Japan,  so  that  we  could  prevent 
the  Japanese  from  trying  an  American  serv- 
iceman for  the  murder  of  a  Japanese  woman. 
Writing  to  a  close  friend  at  the  height  of 
the  pressure,  he  noted : 

"Right  at  this  moment  lack  of  under- 
standing of  America's  International  posi- 
tion and  obligations  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  we  seem  to  be  Uylng  to  make  a  na- 
tional hero  out  of  a  man  who  shot  a  wom- 
an—in the  back  at  something  like  ten  to 
fifteen  ysirds  distance."  General  Elsenhower 
resisted  the  pressure  and  adhered  to  the 
law — and  history  has  proved  his  judgment 
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correct.  If  the  first  impulse  of  the  American 
public  suggests  that  the  murder  of  captive 
women,  children  and  aged  and  prisoners  of 
trar  by  Americans  should  not  be  punished,  I 
bope  that  we  will  reach  a  more  throughtful 
conclusion  in  the  course  of  careful  reflection. 

But  if  we  are  not  to  follow  the  easy  path, 
what  path  should  we  follow?  First,  I  urge  the 
President  to  reconsider  the  importance  of 
tils  action  and  to  allow  the  nonoal  statutory 
review  procedure  to  determine  the  fate  of 
Lieutenant  Calley. 

Second,  I  urge  the  military  to  examine 
oarefuily  the  record  of  Mylal  and  the  events 
that  followed.  Let  us  be  certain  that  Lt. 
Oalley  is  not  a  scapegoat.  Let  us  be  certain 
tbat  others  who  may  have  Issued  orders  di- 
rectly resulting  in  the  Mylal  tragedy  are 
held  accountable. 

Third,  and  most  important,  Mylal  Is  an- 
other painful  chapter  in  a  lesson  we  should 
have  learned  long  ago.  What  happened  at 
Mylal  is  another  symbol  of  a  brutalizing  war 
and  a  bankrupt  policy  that  continues  the 
war.  It  Is  another  symbol  of  the  incalculable 
coets  we  are  still  paying,  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  must  bring  an  end  to  this  war.  We  must 
turn  our  full  and  undivided  attention  to 
changing  our  policy  and  negotiating  a  settle- 
ment to  the  conflict,  and  an  end  to  the 
killing. 

While  the  appeals  are  still  to  be  heard,  the 
jvuy  verdict  Is  In  on  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
Calley.  The  future  will  sit  In  judgment  of 
bow  America  resolves  the  legal  and  moral 
questions  arising  out  of  the  Indochina  War. 


RED  CROSS 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  had  occasion  to  address  the  annual 
Bexar  County  Red  Cross  Awards  dinner. 

The  great  and  monumental  achieve- 
ment of  thousands  of  volunteers  so  often 
goes  unnoticed. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  my 
remarks  and  a  statement  of  the  annual 
service  report  of  the  Bexar  County 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
related  statements: 

Statement  by  Henbt  B.  Gonzalez 

There  is  probably  no  sjrmbol  or  sign  In  the 
world  that  has  greater  recognition  than  the 
sign  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  Red  Cross  Is  uni- 
versally known,  and  the  wonder  of  It  Is  that 
everywhere,  to  all  who  know  It — and  that  Is 
practically  everyone  in  the  world — see  In 
It  the  same  meaning:  Compassion,  mercy 
and  help. 

The  Red  Cross  has  never  stood  for  any- 
thing else. 

No  one  has  fought  a  war  In  the  name  of 
the  Red  Cross.  And  no  one  has  used  It  to 
advance  a  cause  of  any  kind  other  than  the 
one  great  cause  of  humanity,  decency  and 
concern  for  suffering  human  beings.  This 
eoncem  has  transcended  all  Ideologies,  all 
political  boundaries,  all  differences  In  race, 
religion  and  country,  because  no  matter  who 
you  are,  or  where  you  live,  compassion  has 
the  same  meaning  and  Is  bom  out  of  the 
•wne  spirit. 

That  Is  why  the  Red  Cross  has  universal 
recognition,  and  why  it  has  a  universal 
^Mning.  and  why  It  enjoys  universal  ap- 
preciation. In  any  place  where  there  Is  con- 
«m  for  human  needs.  The  Red  Cross  is  a 
welcome  sign. 

.nl?^. 'i?'^"^^  recognition,  this  universal 
»Ppreclatlon  of  the  sign  of  the  Red  Cross 
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has  all  come  about  In  a  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  This  is  an  achievement  that 
has  no  equal  In  human  history. 

This  achievement  Is  evidence  of  the  power 
and  force  of  the  fundamental  Idea  behind 
Red  Cross.  It  is  evidence  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  binds  aU  men 
together  and  the  sign  of  the  Red  Cross  is 
simply  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race. 

The  founder  of  Red  Cross  believed  that 
wounded  soldiers  of  whatever  army  should 
have  decent  and  adequate  medical  care,  be- 
cause they  were  human  beings  first  and 
soldiers  second. 

The  power  of  that  idea  was  soon  trans- 
lated Into  an  organization  that  h^pened 
to  be  called  Red  Cross,  and  In  lees  than 
a  hundred  years,  this  sign  of  human  com- 
passion has  come  to  symbolize  help  In  vir- 
tually every  country  of  the  world. 

This  Is  a  sign  that  people  t\im  to  for  help 
because  they  cannot  help  themselves. 

And  because  hvunanlty  Is  plagued  by  more 
than  the  accident  of  war,  the  Red  Oroes  has 
come  to  help  in  all  manner  of  disasters,  and 
has  established  Itself  throughout  the  world 
as  a  continuing  universal  service  for  people 
in  distress. 

Most  of  us  think  Of  the  Red  Cross  as  some- 
thing that  Is  always  there  when  disaster 
strikes.  It  is  seen  as  an  endless  source  of 
blankets,  bandages,  hot  meals,  tents,  and 
helping  hands  that  somehow  always  show 
up  first  at  the  flood,  the  earthquake  or  the 
fire. 

This  instant  presense  is  no  accident.  For 
the  truth  is  that  Red  Cross  is  always  around, 
always  helping,  always  present — we  just  need 
It  more  when  times  are  bard,  and  It  Is  the 
one  organization  that  is  capable  of  Instant 
action  anytime,  any  place. 

The  heart  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Is  in 
its  million  and  a  half  volunteers.  We  have 
three  thousand  volunteers  here  In  Bexar 
County  alone. 

Most  of  the  work  goes  unrecognized — the 
counseling  for  servicemen,  the  giving  of 
something  as  free  as  time,  or  as  precious  as 
blood. 

The  work  can  be  as  simple  as  writing  a 
letter,  or  as  hard  as  coping  with  a  disaster. 

Disaster  can  happen  In  wholesale  lots,  In 
which  case  we  see  the  whole  panoply  of 
Red  Cross  instantly  at  work,  or  In  single 
cases,  where  we  might  accidentally  see  one 
person  helping  another.  But  whether  we  see 
Red  Cross  In  a  dark  and  stormy  night  ar- 
ranging refuge  and  food  for  whole  commu- 
nities, or  just  In  the  form  of  some  lone  vol- 
unteer In  a  forgotten  hospital  ward,  we  know 
that  it  always  Is  doing  the  same  thing — ex- 
tending a  helping  hand,  one  person  to  an- 
other, one  human  being  to  another  human 
being. 

It  Is  the  most  Important  work  on  the 
planet,  because  It  has  to  do  with  the  sur- 
vival of  humanity.  Yet  It  is  work  that  ulti- 
mately can  only  be  done  on  one  level — per- 
son to  person — and  work  that  can  only  be 
done  by  a  free  and  willing  heart.  There  is  no 
way  to  buy  Red  Cross;  it  has  nothing  to  sell. 
There  is  no  argument  about  what  it  means, 
or  what  it  does,  because  there  is  no  Ideology 
to  advance  or  defend  under  the  sign  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Tou  cannot  buy  something  that 
Is  freely  given,  and  no  pK>lltlcal  system  can 
capture  or  encompass  the  spirit  of  hiunan 
compassion. 

The  secret  of  all  this  success  is  simple 
enough — most  himian  beings  want  to  help 
other  human  beings  who  are  in  distress.  Red 
Cross  provides  a  way  that  people  who  want 
to  help  can  do  so  effectively.  And  It  also  pro- 
vides a  place  where  people  who  need  help 
can  go.  It  Is  simply  an  organization  that  says, 
"If  you  want  to  help,  we  need  you;  If  you 
need  help,  you  need  wa." 

Red  Cross  Is  a  device  that  effectively  en- 
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ables  people  to  put  their  humanitarian  Im- 
pulse to  work. 

There  Is  no  other  organization  that  can 
put  as  many  people  In  the  field  when  dis- 
aster strikes;  there  is  no  other  organization 
that  can  talk  to  virtually  any  government 
and  be  heard;  there  Is  no  other  organization 
that  can  cross  as  many  political  boundaries; 
and  there  Is  no  other  organization  that  has 
helped  so  many  people  in  so  many  ways  as 
this. 

That  has  all  happened  because  the  orga- 
nization has  never  allowed  Itself  to  be  used 
for  anything  other  than  the  relief  of  human 
suffering,  and  the  alleviation  of  human  need. 
Its  leadership  has  been  humanitarian — and 
also  stralghtforwfird  and  hardheaded. 

I  do  not  think  that  many  of  the  Red  Cross 
jobs  are  glamorous.  There  Is  nothing  espe- 
cially dramatic  or  attractive  about  going  into 
a  lonely  hospital  ward,  or  standing  in  a 
sparse  office  in  a  place  that  Is  invariably  too 
hot,  too  cold,  too  wet,  or  too  dry  for  comfort. 
But  though  handing  out  a  blanket  or  a  hot 
meal,  or  writing  a  letter  may  not  be  dranuktlc. 
It  Is  work  that  has  to  be  done,  and  the  im- 
portant thing  Is  that  It  works — it  does  the 
indispenslble  and  even  the  seemingly  impos- 
sible tasks. 

The  crucially  important  work  is  the  work 
that  goes  on  every  day. 

It  is  the  work  that  few  people  ever  see, 
or  even  know  about. 

This  is  the  work  in  behalf  of  health  re- 
form. This  Is  the  work  that  provides  nurses 
where  they  are  needed,  that  translates  energy 
into  action  for  hospital  recreation,  for  social 
work,  any  number  of  activities.  The  Im- 
portant work  Is  the  work  that  goes  Into  help- 
ing a  community  see  one  of  Its  pressing 
problems — and  solving  It. 

It  was  the  Red  Cross  that  really  started 
the  public  health  nurse  program  In  this 
country. 

Red  Cross  first  Invented  Christmas  Seals, 
and  sold  them  as  a  means  of  raising  money 
to  combat  tuberculosis. 

It  was  Red  Cross  that  undertook  programs 
for  health  education,  for  nutrition  educa- 
tion— and  helped  start  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Even  though  Red  Cross  Is  helping  relieve 
a  different  disaster  almost  every  day  of  the 
year  somewhere  In  the  United  States,  It  Is 
this  constant,  everyday  vrark  in  local  com- 
munities that  really  makes  the  organization 
the  Indispensable  creation  that  It  Is. 

The  fact  that  local  chapters  do  things  that 
urgently  need  doing  makes  them  vlUl  to 
their  communities;  It  provides  an  impulse  for 
progress,  and  the  record  achievement  Is  im- 
pressive Indeed. 

Because  Red  Cross  does  this  dally,  hard 
work.  It  has  a  capacity  to  respond  to  dis- 
asters— It  knows  what  it  Is  doing,  and  It 
knows  more  than  any  other  organization 
how  to  get  the  job  done. 

This  built-in  capacity,  all  founded  on 
simple  human  compassion,  is  the  thing  that 
puts  Red  Cross  on  the  scene  first  when  the 
going  really  gets  rough. 

It  is  not  that  the  volunteers  are  seeking 
any  glory,  or  that  the  organization  has  any 
well  known  secrert,  It  Is  just  that  Red  Cross 
means  only  one  thing:  people  oaring  for 
people. 

This  makes  It  a  boundless  source  of  help, 
able  to  operate  at  any  le^el,  with  jobs  as 
simple  as  handing  out  a  little  coffee,  or  as 
complex  as  saving  a  life. 

The  Red  Cross  covers  every  kind  of  activity, 
from  providing  things  as  free  as  time,  or  as 
precious  as  life — all  freely  given,  all  des- 
perately needed,  all  impossible  to  beg,  bor- 
row or  buy. 

In  E  hundred  years,  this  poor  planet  has 
learned  at  least  one  thing:  that  the  sign  of 
the  Red  Cross  Is  the  sign  of  human  care, 
boman  concern  and  human  help,  no  matter 
where,  no  matter  when.  If  there  is  any  real 
universal  organization,  this  is  It — may  it 
prosper  and  increase. 
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Bexab  County  Chapter,  American  1  Ied 
Cboss 

Service  to  Military  Families  Depariment 
serving  military  families,  one  of  the  IJu-geet 
departments  In  the  U.S.— Military  poptilatlon 
and  related  personnel  second  only  t*  San 
Diego.  This  department  accomplishes  ao 
much — over  2,000  famUlee  given  ca^ork 
services  each  month— by  a  unique  volfnteer 
set\ip.  In  this  department  are  3  unjlts  of 
wonderful  volunteers  with  tremendous  Iskllls, 
professional  background  give  dedicate^  serv- 
ice. A  veterans  unit  headed  by  Brlgadlei  Gen- 
eral Arthur  Irons,  who  virith  three  otlier  re- 
tired military  men,  volunteer  counsel  vet- 
erans to  help  them  adjust  to  civUlau  life: 
actively  assist  them  In  claiming  benefits  due 
as  a  result  of  their  service  to  our  country. 

Another  unique  unit  within  Service  to 
Military  Families  is  Unit  II  whose  volunteers 
give  warm  objective  casework  services  to 
active  duty  servicemen  and  their  fapniUes. 
These  dedicated  volunteers  are  invaluible  in 
helping  the  wives  of  our  men  in  Vietnam 
make  the  adjustment.  Many  wives,  alrne  in 
the  community,  receive  a  warm,  frendly. 
Interested  call  from  one  of  these  volunteers 
weekly  until  the  husbands'  return.  Ttey  are 
especially  skilled  since  many  are  wives  of  re- 
tired military  and  have  themselves  faced 
the  same  problems. 

Nursing  Programs,  Safety  Programs  and 
Youth  Programs  are  reaching  out  l^to  all 
areas  of  our  city  by  virtue  of  dedicated 
volunteers  used  as  teachers  and  instmctors 
with  many  groups  in  all  nelghborhoo  Is  and 
schools.  These  services  cannot  be  calculated 
as  to  value  and  constitute  a  medical  sejf-help 
to  better  oior  community  now  and  jln  the 
future. 

Thousands  of  volunteers  are  trained  yearly 
to  work  In  our  military  hospitals,  pursing 
homes,  chlldrens  shelter,  as  motor  coijjs  and 
to  prepare  the  Christmas  ditty  or  gi|t  bags 
for  our  men  and  women  in  Vietnam  aAd  hos- 
pitalized patients  at  local  military  hospitals. 


Bexas  County   Chapteb  Annual   afcsviCB 
Report 

SXRVICX   TO    MnjTART    FAMILIES 

(Chairman,     Mr.     Jack    CosteUo;     (irector, 

Mrs.    Eleanor   Penley;    and   expencitxires, 

$154,463.87) 

Trained  volunteers  and  staff  working  to- 
gether in  the  Service  to  MUitary  families 
Department  gave  service  to  23,217  active  duty 
military  personnel  and  their  families,  or  vet- 
erans and  their  families  in  the  pa»t  year. 
Counseling  in  personal  and  family  problems 
has  been  the  most  frequently  requested  serv- 
ice, with  reporting  to  and  for  families,  mili- 
tary. Veterans'  Administration  and  Job  Corps 
being  second.  In  sequence,  accordinf  to  re- 
quested assistance  are  emergency  leive  and 
extension  requests,  assistance  with  govern- 
ment benefits,  and  financial  assistance.  Case- 
work services  totaled  34,140  with  a|i  addi- 
tional 8,625  brief  services  being  givei. 

Without  the  fine  and  dedicated  efTorts  of 
volunteers,  it  would  have  been  lmpo#Blble  to 
play  this  great  a  helping  role. 

Volunteers  working  in  three  deflnefl  units, 
casework.  Veterans  assistance,  and  thfl  Reach- 
ing Out  Program  gave  12,193  hours  Df  serv- 
ice. Requests  for  assistance  to  the  V61unteer 
Veterans  Advisors  increased  almost  ^00%  In 
this  year. 

The  Reaching  Out  Program  of  R^d  Cross 
was  Implemented  by  assignment  of  workers 
for  specified  time  periods  to  two  conimimity 
centers.  Project  Free,  and  Oood  Samaritan 
Center.  Concerted  efforts  toward  acjtlve  in- 
volvement in  community  organizations  and 
activities  were  demonstrated  by  mecibershlp 
in  social  work  organizations  both  clvl  Ian  and 
military. 
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DISASTEK   SERVICES 

(Chairman,   Mr.  Jeff  Coffey;    director,    Mrs. 

Rosemary     Chllders;     and     expenditures, 

$7,656.26) 

Volimteers  were  activated  numerous  times 
during  this  year.  Nationally  recognized  dis- 
asters affected  Bexar  County  Chapter. 

Lubbock  Tornadoes — over  600  health  and 
welfare  messages  were  sent  and  replied  to 
relieve  anxiety  of  families  with  relatives  in 
Che  disaster  area.  This  was  possible  by  many 
volunteers  manning  phones  on  a  a4-hour 
basis  and  the  San  Antonio  Amateur  Radio 
Club  placing  themselvee  on  duty  to  relay 
messages.  A  staff  member  was  loaned  for 
casework  services  In  Lubbock. 

San  Marcos  floods  needed  a  casework  super- 
visor which  our  chapter  made  available. 
Three  trained  volunteers  accompanied  her 
and  handled  at  no  cost  to  National  all  ac- 
counting and  registrar  work. 

Hurricane  Cella  saw  the  chapter  sheltering 
over  700  persons  who  fled  from  the  storm  and 
giving  individual  casework  services  and 
needed  financial  assistance  to  over  250  per- 
sons to  return  to  their  homes.  The  chapter 
served  as  a  communications  center  for  all 
health  and  welfare  inquiries  into  the  hurri- 
cane devastated  area.  Through  the  volunteer 
services  of  CivU  Air  Patrol  these  messages 
were  shuttled  back  and  forth  daUy  from 
Corpus  Christl  by  air.  Two  staff  members 
were  loaned  to  National  Disaster  Services  to 
assist  with  casework. 

When  Puerto  Rico  was  stricken  with  severe 
floods  and  winds,  a  bilingual  staff  member 
was  loaned  to  National  ARC  for  casework. 

Over  sixty  fires  in  Bexar  County  during 
1970  saw  volujiteers  and  staff  giving  assist- 
ance to  over  240  persons  with  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  assisting  with  relocation  costs  aa 
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necessary. 


NURSING    PROORAMS 


(Chairman,  Miss  Maxine  Oadena;    director, 

Mrs.  Suzanne  Harvey;    and  expenditures, 

$9,014.90) 

More  Mother,  Baby  Care  and  Home  Nurs- 
ing Courses  are  being  presented  in  the  schools 
and  inner  city.  A  Mother,  Baby  Care  Instruc- 
tor Course  for  R.N.'s  Just  completed— with 
workshops  for  L.VJ^.'s  and  Homemaking 
teachers  set  up  for  spring  and  summer. 

Monthly  Mother,  Baby  Care  oommunlty 
classes  are  being  held  in  the  Chapter  for 
expectant  Moms  and  Dads,  vsrlth  excellent 
participation. 

Two  schools  of  Nursing  conducted  disaster 
nursing  classes  and  also  courses  in  Pro- 
grammed Home  Nursing  and  Mother,  Baby 
Care. 

Disaster  RJJ.'s  and  student  nurses  partici- 
pated in  both  CeUa  and  Ella  disasters.  Also 
Nursing  Programs  was  presented  a  certificate 
for  its  aid  In  diphtheria  immtinlzation 
clinics. 

Mothers  Aide  and  Modified  Home  Nursing 
are  not  only  being  taught  to  elementary  and 
lower  Junior  High,  but  are  also  required  by 
Cadet  Girl  Scouts.  These  courses  are  being 
requested  by  churches,  whose  youth  take 
care  of  Infants  in  church  nurseries. 

Nursing  enrollment  in  Bexar  County  is 
over  600,  also  L.V.N,  participation  and  en- 
rollment Is  increasing. 

RED    CROSS    YOUTH 

(Chlrman,  Mrs.  John  C.  Craig;  director,  Mrs. 

Albertine    Gibson;      and     expenditures — 

96,214.29) 

We  look  to  the  youth  for  the  volimteer 
strength  needed  to  carry  the  Red  Cross  Mis- 
sion Into  the  future. 

The  Mission  of  the  Red  Oroas  Youth  Is  to 
Involve  young  people  of  school  age  In  the 
humanitarian  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Schools  enrolled  for  service: 

Elementary,  78. 

Secondary,  43. 

OoUegW,  3. 


Students,  aroimd  50,000. 

Production:  Place  mats,  tray  favors,  holi- 
day decorations  and  gifts  sent  to  the  hos- 
pitals and  senior  citizen  homes. 

Entertainment:  Children's  homes,  hos- 
pitals, and  senior  citizen  homes. 

International:  Filled  198  Friendship  Boxes, 
13  Vietnam  Holiday  Friendship  Kits,  and  pre- 
pared 2  albums  on  Texas  for  distribution  to 
other  Red  Cross  Societies. 

Disaster:  Youth  collected  $1,469.80  for 
Lubbock  and  Cella  Disasters. 

Summer  Volunters:  170  worked  In  hos- 
pitals, children's  homes,  senior  citizen  homes 
and  the  Bexar  County  Chapter. 

First  Aid,  Water  Safety,  Mother's  Aide, 
Home  Niirsing  and  Mother  and  Baby  Care 
taught  In  41  schools. 

SAFETY    PROGRAMS 

(Chairman,  Mrs.  Mildred  A.  Powars;  director, 

Mr.  Tom  Spence;  and  expenditures,  $13,- 

315.79) 

Teaching  first  aid  skill,  swimming,  life- 
saving  and  small  craft  safety  have  been  prin- 
cipal programs  of  the  Red  Cress  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

The  Bexar  County  Red  Cross  Chapter,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  Issued  12,227  certificates 
to  people  completing  free  first  aid,  swimming, 
llfesaving  and  small  craft  courses. 

There  are  822  trained  volunteer  Red  Cross 
First  Aid,  Small  Craft  and  Water  Safety  In- 
structors to  provide  safety  programs  to  this 
community. 

First  Aid  training  not  only  teaches  what 
to  do  when  accidents  occur,  but  makes  us 
aware  of  hazards  and  how  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. As  part  of  a  nationwide  network  there 
are  more  than  31  Highway  First  Aid  Sta- 
tions in  Bexar  County  and  99  Mobile  First 
Aid  Units. 

Graded  courses,  from  beginner  through  ad- 
vanced swimmer,  are  taught  in  swimming 
and  llfesaving  classes  in  our  commimlty. 
Small  Craft  courses,  taught  In  a  growing 
number.  Include  rowing,  canoeing,  saUing 
and  outboard  boating. 

"There  are  only  half  as  many  drownings 
annually  now  as  In  1914." 

The  Bexar  County  Red  Cross  offers  a  con- 
tinuous program  of  safety  education  through 
public  media  and  cooperates  in  such  efforts 
as  National  Safe  Boating  Week,  San  Antonio 
Safety  Council  School  Safety  Program,  Na- 
tional Aquatic  Schools,  etc.  EspeclaUy 
adapted  safety  courses  are  taught  the  blind 
and  handicapped. 

OFFICE    OF   VOLUNTEERS 

(Chairman,  Dr.  George  Thompson:  director, 
Mrs.   Lucille   B.  Hegar;    and  expenditiire, 
$9,612.43) 
This  office  is  most  involved  in: 

1.  Recruiting,  training,  and  placing  volun- 
teers In  Jobs  throughout  the  county. 

2.  Keeping  records  and  holding  recognition. 
This  Includes  transfer  of  incoming  and  out- 
going volunteers. 

3.  Supervision  of  volunteers  In  Motor  Serv- 
ice, Production,  Office  Volunteers,  and  Spe- 
cial Projects. 

4.  Ordering,  issuing,  and  accounting  lor 
uniforms  and  insignia. 

5  Assisting  nearby  chapters  in  activities 
as  they  may  request. 

During  1970,  over  600  new  volunteers  were 
trained  at  9  Basic  Orientation  Classes  held 
at  the  Chapter  and  in  Laredo,  Del  Rio,  and 
KerrviUe.  In  addition.  Introduction  Courses 
were  given  for  board  members,  nursing  stu- 
dents and  others. 

Volunteer  drivers  provided  transportation 
for  the  lU,  the  aged,  and  the  needy  to  hos- 
pitals, food  stamp  center,  and  to  the  Chap- 
ter and  Doctor's  appointments. 

The  Production  Volunteers  sewed  layettes 
and  hospital  gift  bags,  as  well  as  children's 
pajamas  for  one  hospital. 

Special    Projects    Included   preparing  40b 
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emergency  comfort  kits  for  Peru  and  2050 
Vietnam  Gift  Bags  made  and  filled  for  service 
personnel  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  gift  items 
(or  hospitalized  servicemen  locally. 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT 

Bexar  County  Red  Cross  needs.  $309,  286.  00 
Fair  share  of  National  Red  Cross 
needs - 191,152.00 

Total     1970     Red     Cross 
needs 500,438.00 

United  Fund  allocation  to  Red 

Cross 320,  000.  00 

Bexar    County    Chapter    share 

(61.80^0 ) 197,760.00 

National  share  (38J!0%) 122,240.00 

1970  local  budget  expense 256,  520.  34 

Bexar  County  Red  Cross  share  of 

United  Fund  allocation. 197,760.00 

National  grant 43.631.88 

Total   241,391.88 

Deficit 15,128.46 

CHAPTER   BOARD   OF  DnECTORS 

Mr.  Earl  R.  Behnsch,  Mr.  Hugo  A.  Bour- 
deau.  Miss  Maxine  Cadena,  Mr.  Richard  W. 
Calvert,  Mr.  Stanley  L.  Campbell,  Mr.  Bill  C. 
Candler,  Mr.  Roy  Clark,  Mr.  B.  L.  Cockrell, 
Jr.,  Chairman,  Mr.  T.  Jeff  Coffey,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Colglazler,  Mr.  John  M.  Costello,  Mrs. 
John  Craig,  Mr.  S.  J.  Davis,  Mrs.  Matt  Garcia, 
B/  Gen  Arthur  Irons,  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Jones,  Rev. 
Lavalle  Lowe,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Reuben  R.  Lozano. 

Eev.  Canon  Gerald  N.  McAllister,  Mr. 
Robert  S.  McClane,  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Moore, 
Mr.  Herb  Nicholson,  Mrs.  H.  K.  Oppenbelmer, 
Mrs.  Ben  S.  Powars,  M/Gen  Frank  Rovise,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Rutledge,  Mr.  John  R.  Shaw,  Mr.  Bruce 
M.  Smith,  Gen.  Robert  M.  StUlman,  Mrs. 
Louis  H.  Stumberg,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Thompson, 
Col.  Henry  W.  Walker,  Dr.  H.  Vincent  Walker, 
Mr.  Nell  B.  Walsdorf,  and  Mr.  Raymond  B. 
Wangler. 


PRISONS  AND  JAILS:  WHY  WE  DO 
WHAT  WE  DO 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
along  with  some  40  of  my  colleagues,  I 
introduced  the  Correctional  Services  Im- 
provement Act— H.R.  7105.  As  I  said  at 
that  time,  it  is  hoped  that  the  bUl  will 
spark  a  reevaluatlon  of  a  number  of 
practices  followed  in  our  criminal  justice 
system  which  seem  to  go  on  without 
rhyme  or  reason.  We  go  on  building  smd 
operating  prisons  and  jails  around  the 
country  based  on  some  model  which  has 
little  basis  other  than  custom  and  tradi- 
tion If  we  hope  to  prevent  crime  by 
rehabilitating  criminals,  we  must  intro- 
duce some  rationality  into  penal  prac- 
tices. 

A  perfect  example  of  the  counter- 
productive effect  of  existing  correctional 
practices  is  the  system's  failure  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  inmates  to  en- 
gage in  meaningful  work,  to  train  them- 
seves  for  gainful  employment  upon 
release,  and  at  the  same  time  to  earn 
some  kind  of  minimum  wage  which  can 
De  used  to  support  their  famlUes  and 
pwhaps  even  to  defray  the  costs  of  cus- 
^-  By  denying  prisoners  this  chance, 
^  we  succeed  in  doing  is  enforcing  years 
01  idleness.  We  destroy  any  self-respect 
«e  prisoner  might  have  by  denying  him 
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any  chance  to  help  support  his  family — 
and  perhaps  keep  them  off  the  public 
welfare  rolls.  And  equally  foolishly,  we 
increase  the  likelihood  that  upon  release 
the  prisoner  will  be  unemployable,  there- 
by increasing  the  likelihood  that  he  will 
return  to  criminal  activity. 

We  need  fresh  perspectives.  We  need  to 
cast  off  old  shibboleths  which  have  Inter- 
fered with  effective  penology.  To  that 
end,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
March  edition  of  Judicature  magazine,  in 
which  the  author  describes  the  operation 
of  a  very  different  kind  of  prison  in 
Mexico.  I  especially  call  your  attention 
to  the  practice  by  which  outside  employ- 
ers are  enabled  to  set  up  branch  opera- 
tions of  their  businesses  within  the 
prisons,  employing  prisoners  and  paying 
a  normal  wage.  Why  does  not  a  prison 
like  Jalisco  exist  anywhere  in  our  coim- 
try?  Why  do  we  spent  85  percent  of  our 
corrections  funds  on  custody  and  only  15 
percent  on  rehabilitation?  Why  do  we  do 
any  of  the  things  we  do  in  penology?  I 
submit  that  we  have  long  ago  forgotten 
why  we  do  what  we  do.  The  article 
follows: 

A  Mexican  Prison 

( By  Richard  M.  Marsh ) 

Mexico  consists  of  states,  similar  to  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  them  is  Jalisco,  the 
capltol  of  which  Is  Guadalajara.  While  on  va- 
cation in  this  city,  a  newly  made  acquaint- 
ance and  I  had  a  most  unusual  experience — 
an  Impromptu  tour  of  Jalisco  Prison. 

Through  my  new  friend's  limited  Spanish, 
and  the  local  city  bus  system,  we  went  from 
place  to  place  seeking  to  visit  a  court.  This 
process  finally  led  us  to  the  Jalisco  Prison 
where  we  were  told  we  would  find  the  crim- 
inal courts.  Once  there,  we  abandoned  our 
search  for  a  court  when  presented  with  the 
opportunity  to  tour  the  prison.  The  prison 
was  located  In  a  generally  residential  section 
of  Guadalajara,  and  the  local  bus  dropped 
us  off  Just  a  block  from  the  front  entrance. 
It  was  a  walled  enclosure  covering  approxi- 
mately two  to  three  square  city  block?. 

The  buildings  were  of  a  Mexican  style  with 
adobe  walls.  We  found  rehabilitation  meth- 
ods and  economic  advantages  considerably 
ahead  of  some  of  the  things  I  observed  in  Cal- 
ifornia prisons,  even  though  my  state  Is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  In  the  nation. 

The  entrance  led  to  an  office  and  a  very 
polite  English  speaking  captain.  We  were 
turned  over  to  two  Enellsh  speaking  Mexican 
prisoners  and  one  small,  non-English  speak- 
ing, 65  year  old  guard  whose  only  weapon 
was  a  short  crop. 

Inside  the  prison  we  found  a  typical  Mexi- 
can scene,  structures  around  the  walls,  and  In 
the  center  a  patio  or  park-like  area  with 
grass,  flowers,  benches  and  trees.  One  of  our 
prisoner-guides  whom  I  shall  call  "Jose", 
spoke  flawless  English,  and  appeared  to  be 
about  22  years  of  age.  He  was  due  to  be  re- 
leased In  about  30  days,  but  we  did  not  learn 
the  crime  that  lead  to  his  incarceration.  The 
other  prisoner,  who  I  will  call  "Doc",  spoke 
fair  English,  was  about  37  years  old,  and  was 
due  for  release  In  about  four  months.  He  had 
been  a  successful  pediatrician  in  Guadala- 
jara and  was  imprisoned  for  manslaughter. 
He  said  he  had  killed  his  wife  in  a  drunken 
rage. 

The  tour  started  In  the  electrical  fixture 
shop  where  we  saw  beautiful  lamps  being 
produced.  The  next  stop  was  the  silversmith, 
then  the  blacksmith,  then  the  furniture  shop, 
and  on  and  on  untU  we  finally  reached  the 
rubber  goods  plant,  the  most  Impressive  of 
all.  Here  I  saw  raw  rubber  for  the  first  time, 
learned  how  it  was  processed,  and  saw  the 
end  results. 
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While  what  they  were  doing  was  impres- 
sive, the  system  as  explained  by  "Jose"  and 
"Doc"  was  even  more  so.  After  a  prisoner  Is 
processed  he  is  allowed  to  work  In  any  shop 
he  wishes  where  there  is  a  Job  opening.  He  Is 
paid  a  wage  similar  to  such  a  Job  on  the  out- 
side. The  Inexperienced  start  as  apprentices 
and  work  up  with  corresponding  pay  In- 
creases. They  work  40  to  44  hour  weeks. 

RUN    AS   A   BUSINESS 

The  next  surprise  was  that  each  shop  is  run 
by  a  businessman,  not  the  government.  This 
manager  comes  to  work  each  day,  handles  the 
workers  as  any  employees  are  handled,  and 
sells  the  product  outside  In  the  open  market. 
The  businessman  pays  rent  to  the  govern- 
ment for  the  facilities  the  same  as  If  he  were 
operating  on  the  outside.  You  may  wonder 
what  the  men  do  with  their  pay.  They  sup- 
port their  families. 

Following  the  commission  of  the  crime  and 
the  arrest  of  the  defendant,  the  police  have 
the  witnesses  talk  to  scrlbers.  Scrlbers,  who 
are  In  separate  buildings  and  apparently  in- 
dependent from  the  police,  take  statements 
from  the  witnesses.  The  defendant  is  sent  to 
the  prison  followed  by  the  file  of  statements. 
The  Judges  are  right  at  the  prison.  A  Judge 
reads  the  file  and  determines  guilt  or  inno- 
cence as  well  as  sentence.  The  prisoner  is 
Interviewed,  told  the  outcome,  and  offered  a 
chance  to  appeal.  "Doc"  told  me  that  all 
prisoners  appeal.  It  costs  nothing  and  the 
process  is  complete  In  two  weeks.  Speed  is 
possible  because  the  file  already  Is  tyi>ed  up. 
The  appellate  court  consists  of  a  bank  of 
three  Judges.  They  have  the  right  to  change 
the  verdict  and  to  raise  or  lower  the  sen- 
tence. 

A    PRIVATE    ROOM 

The  defendant  is  in  the  prison  during  this 
process,  which  Is  completed  quickly  by  our 
standards.  Prisoners  are  first  kept  In  dormi- 
tories (the  violent  ones  are  not  sent  to  this 
prison)  and  If  found  to  be  cooperative  are 
then  assigned  a  room.  "Doc"  showed  us  his 
room,  which  was  about  the  size  of  one  of  our 
cells,  except  that  each  man  has  a  single  room 
vrlth  no  roommates.  He  can  have  anything  he 
can  afford  including  radio,  television,  or 
phonograph.  He  has  and  wears  his  own 
clothes.  There  were  about  25  to  30  rooms  in 
each  building,  and  at  the  end  of  each  of  these 
buildings  was  a  small  kitchen  with  two  in- 
mate cooks.  The  meals  are  simple  and  each 
building  has  plcnlc-like  benches  outside  the 
kitchen  where  the  men  take  their  food  to  eat. 
I  was  struck  by  the  simplicity  of  the  process. 

While  going  through  the  grounds  we 
passed  a  little  dirt  floor  buUdlng  with  a 
metal  corrugated  roof  and  "Jose"  and  "Doc" 
invited  my  friend  and  I  to  have  a  cold  soft 
drink  of  our  choice.  Naturally  we  did  not 
let  them  pay  but  the  price  was  very  small. 
While  sitting  at  the  table  having  our  drink, 
"Jose"  and  "Doc"  explained  some  of  the 
things  to  us. 

The  explanation  of  weekends  came  as  quite 
a  surprise.  Each  Saturday  morning  Is  chil- 
dren's day.  The  wives  with  the  children, 
and  the  fathers  can  play  with  their  children, 
take  them  to  the  Saturday  morning  movie, 
and  buy  them  soda  pop.  (Remember,  these 
men  are  working  and  can  afford  to  do  this.) 
At  1  pjn.  on  Saturday,  the  chUdren  leave, 
but  the  wives  stay  until  Monday  morning. 
Our  guides  confirmed  that  there  is  no  homo- 
Bexuallty  problem,  and  we  now  saw  the 
wisdom  of  the  seeming  luxury  of  Individual 
rooms. 

"Doc"  explained  that  the  Mexican  sjrstem 
was  directed  toward  the  ultimate  release  of 
the  prisoner,  so  life  there  was  directed  toward 
that  goal.  The  man  lives,  or  is  taught  to  live, 
a  normal  life  except  for  going  home  at  night. 
I  Jokingly  asked  if  they  had  trouble  with  men 
not  wanting  to  leave.  He  assured  me  abso- 
lutely not,  the  incentive  to  be  free  was  a 
great  motivation. 

Two  hours  later  my  friend  and  I  thanked 
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all  concerned  and  walked  out  countlbg  Uie 
simple  but  effective  things  being  done  In  the 
JalUco  State  Prison: 

1.  Punishment  by  Impilioninent  jroUowB 
arwlftly  upon  the  heels  of  the  crime; 

2.  The  guilt  or  Innocence  phase  wa4  taken 
care  of  quickly,  without  fanfare — an<l  every 
defendant  had  a  genuine  appeal,  whl(;h  reg- 
ularly results  m  reversals; 

3.  Rehabilitation  starts  quickly,  eff(ictlvely 
and  the  motivation  Is  right; 

4.  The  men  live  as  near  normal  as  jiosslble 
under  the  circumstances; 

6.  Prisoners  who  have  not  previously  ex- 
perienced normal,  responsible  llv<«,  are 
exposed  to  such; 

e.  Prisoners  earn  livings,  and  their  1  amllles 
are  not  on  welfare; 

7.  Homosexuality  ceases  to  be  a  problem; 

8.  Trades  are  taught; 

9.  A  man  keeps  or  gains  his  self-respect; 

10.  Prison-to-street  transition  Is  sin  pUfled; 

11.  The  family  unit  Is  preserved  a;  id  pro- 
moted;  and 

12.  The  system  results  In  lower  jovem- 
ment  cost  and  hence  lower  taxpayer  cost. 


BANK  LENDS   SUPPORT   TO 
DRUG  ABUSE 


:!TGHT 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 


or    MASSAC  H  V  HKl'l'S 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 


Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speake'.  drug 
abuse  Is  today,  for  Americans,  a  r  ational 
concern.  The  narcotics  problem  ti  agical- 
ly  involves  many  of  our  Nations  fam- 
ilies— it  is  not  restricted  by  race,  ncome, 
or  geography. 

As  pointed  out  by  John  B.  Cunimings, 
Jr.,  in  a  press  release  Issued  by  the  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  National  Bank  in  riy  10th 
Congressional  District,  "Comi  aunlty- 
wide  concern  over  the  drug  problem  will 
not  solve  it.  It  will  take  action." 

The  PsJl  River  National  Bank  :  las  ini- 
tiated a  program  designed  to  support 
community  institutions  in  the  at  tack  on 
drug  abuse.  I  think  this  innovative  and 
civic  minded  effort  will  be  of  intsrest  to 
my  colleagues. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows 

During  the  past  three  months,  the  Pall 
River  National  Bank  has  successfxillj  created 
a  new  Image.  The  Image  Is  manlf^ted  by 
the  word  activator.  The  Image  Is  orie  of  In- 
volvement and  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
bank  and  Its  staff  with  regard  to  lo<ial  prob- 
lems and  projects.  J 

The  bank's  advertising  program  yas  been 
centered  around  Individual  employees  and 
their  contributions  to  the  community.  The 
Impact  of  the  program  has  been  termed  very 
successful.  The  activator  theme  wlU  con- 
tinue but  on  a  leas  concentrated  baals. 

The  second  phase  of  the  program  has  al- 
ready begun  and  wUl  be  emphaplzed  In 
April.  About  one  month  ago,  a  poll  was  taken 
within  the  bank  and  everyone  was  asked  to 
list  what  they  felt  was  the  area's  nu*iber  one 
priority.  Almost  unanimously,  the  top  pri- 
ority was  drug  abuse.  This  then  became  the 
key  to  the  second  phase  of  the  baik's  pro- 
gram. I 

The  bank's  theme  Is:  "The  Bank  "flhat  Does 
More  Than  Just  Talk",  and  now  afte*  ranking 
drug  abuse  number  one,  they  decide^  to  help 
fight  It. 

The  objective  of  the  bank  and  It^  staff  Is 
now  to  stimulate  the  Involvement  ai^d  money 
necessary  to  help  flght  drug  abu*  In  the 
area.  The  first  st«p  was  to  obtain  i  onatlons 
from  within  the  bank.  Directors,  off  cers  and 
ptaff  have  already  made  contributions.  There 
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will  also  be  cake  sales  held  with  proceeds 
going  to  the  same  cause. 

The  second  step  was  to  develop  a  signifi- 
cant advertising  campaign.  In  the  past  The 
National  Bank  offered  china,  glasses  and 
stainless  steel  with  new  checking  and  sav- 
ings accounts.  No  more.  This  year  It  was  de- 
cided that  with  every  new  savings  and 
checking  account  of  $26  or  more  the  bank 
would  donate  one  dollar  per  aoooxint  to  Local 
drug  agencies  to  help  local  people. 

The  advertising  program  In  the  news- 
papers, radio  and  outdoor  will  be  reinforced 
by  a  drug  display  and  educational  pamphlets 
within  the  bank. 

The  bcmk's  total  donation  will  be  divided 
equally  between  St.  Anne  Drug  Dependency 
Clinic  and  The  Rubicon  House. 

Community  wide  concern  over  the  drug 
problem  wlU  not  solve  it.  It  will  take  action. 
The  Pall  River  National  Bank  hopes  to  be 
able  to  provide  the  necessary  Impetus  to  help 
ciirtall  drug  abuse. 

Drug  Abuse  Is  a  problem  that  touches  each 
segment  of  society.  It  has  no  boundaries  but 
Is  particularly  prevalent  among  the  young. 
The  Pall  River  National  Bank  Is  succeed- 
ing In  tweaking  down  the  image  of  banks. 
"Banks  and  bankers  have  been  given  the 
stigma  of  being  cold,  indifferent  and  con- 
servative", said  David  Mcllwaine,  Marketing 
Officer.  "Perhaps  this  was  Justified  at  one 
time  and  In  some  cases  even  today,  but  we 
are  very  human,  warm  and  concerned  In  our 
bank  and  we  want  people  to  know  that  beside 
receiving  the  professional  advice  they  want, 
they  will  also  find  people  who  want  to  help, 
smile  laugh  and  enjoy  living  like  anyone 
else". 

The  bank  and  Its  staff  are  proud  of  the 
area  and  do  all  they  can  to  make  It  better. 
The  feeling  Is  that  Pall  River  has  been  good 
to  them  by  providing  them  with  education, 
employment  and  homes  and  they  want  to 
help  now  to  make  It  better.  "A  bank  has  a 
grave  moral  obligation  to  the  community  In 
that  it  must  give  as  much  as  It  receives", 
said  John  B.  Cummlngs,  Jr.,  Marketing 
Officer.  "If  we  as  bankers  do  not  meet  this 
obligation  then  we  have  failed.  We  are  try- 
ing to  do  more  for  the  community  all  the 
time  and  this  Is  only  right.  If  our  community 
Is  to  grow  and  prosper,  then  we  must  take 
active  leadership  roles  and  put  back  as  much 
as  we  have  been  given.  We  hope  that  our 
program  to  help  fight  drug  abuse  will  con- 
tribute to  the  eventual  elimination  of  the 
problem". 


Ajyinl  7,  1971 


JOHN  P.  KENNEDY  SO-MILE  HIKE 
HELD  APRIL  3,  1971.  IN  WESTERN 
MARYLAND 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

07   KARYLANB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

VLt.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1963, 
one  of  the  most  anticipated  sport-s  events 
in  western  Maryland  has  been  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  50-mile  hike.  Inspired  by 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  and  his  fam- 
ily's penchant  for  hiking,  the  event  be- 
gan on  a  small  scale  attended  by  only  a 
few  hardy  hikers.  With  the  organiza- 
tional skills  of  Buzz  Sawyer  and  Guy 
Whidden  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  re- 
turning participants,  the  hike  has  re- 
cently been  doubling  the  number  of 
hikers  each  year. 

In  1970,  there  were  approximately  300 
entrants.  This  year  on  April  3,  there  were 
600  entrants  with  150  of  them  finishing 
the  50-mile  course.  In  honor  of  the  stal- 
warts who  finished  I  include  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  first  50  to  finish 


and  the  pames  of  the  next  100  to  cross 
the  finish  line.  The  times  next  to  the 
names  are  the  finishing  times.  I  would 
especially  like  to  congratulate  Mr.  Elton 
Torst  of  Harrisonburg.  Va..  who  broke 
the  old  record  by  over  1  hour. 
The  list  follows: 

The   50-Mn,E   Hikx 

Entrant,  residence,  and  hour,  minute, 
second 

1.  Elton  Horst,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  6:15:42. 

2.  Sam  Holland,  Elverson,  Pa.,  7:42:03. 
3.t  Les  Mentzer,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  7:56:14. 
3.t  AUenSmlth,Oberlln,  Ohio,  7:56:14. 

5.  Jim  Harrison,  Baltimore,  Md.,  8:39:01. 

6.  BlU  Walls,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  8:39:59. 

7.  Craig  Caplan,Prederlck,  Md.,  8:41:22. 

8.  Ronnie  West,  Hagerstown.  Md.,  8:46:55. 

9.  DougMcAbeeWllllamsport,Md.,  8:50:50. 

10.  Arthur  Carey,  Narberth,  Pa.,  9:04:20. 

11.  Bob  Maronlc,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  9:13:09. 

12.  James  Draper,  Smlthsburg,  Md.,  9:15:61. 
9:15:51. 

13.  Donnle  Mlnnlck,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
9:17:43. 

14.  Dan  Belsel,  Prederlck,  Md.,  9:25:59. 
16.t  John  Devlin,  Blue  Ridge  Summit,  Pa., 

9:27:13. 

16.t  James  Martin,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
9:27:13. 

17.  Donna  Aycoth,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
9:29:48. 

18.  Eric  Klelnspehn,  Prederlck,  Md., 
9:36:51. 

19.  Dave  Bergman,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
9:40:46. 

20.  Leonard  Reddlck.  Union  Bridge.  Md.. 
9:49:85. 

21.  Bruce  Drlggers,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
9:51:28. 

22.  Steven  Thomas,  Prederlck,  Md.,  9:69:18. 
28.      Dan      Dawson,      Hagerstown,     Md., 

10:03:24. 

24.  Steven  Vaughn.  Braddock  Heights,  Md., 
10:05:08. 

25.t  Goodloe  Byron,  Prederlck,  Md, 10:13:10. 

26.t  Shane  Hutton,  Prederlck,  Md., 
10:13:10. 

27.t  Harry  Brundlck,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
10:25:45. 

27.t  Oarl  Llewellyn,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
10:25:45. 

27.t  Steve  Blevlns,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
10:46:04. 

30.  Charles  Brugh,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
10:46:54. 

31.t  Kim  Bryon.  Prederlck,  Md..  10:51:08. 

31.t  John  Debbie,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
10:51:08. 

31.t  Richard  Masser.  Taney  ton,  Md., 
10:51:08. 

34.  Clayton  Puller,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
10:51:35. 

35.  John  Hunt,  Walkersvllle.  Md..  10:52:18. 

36.  Ronald  Young,  Prederlck,  Md.,  10:64:01. 

37.  John  Hyssong,  Jr.,  Prederlck,  Md., 
10:54:30. 

38.  Olater  Smith.  Prederlck,  Md..  11:03:58. 

39.  Calvin  Mahaney,  Palrplay,  Md., 
11:10:02. 

40.  Warren  Neal,  Jr..  Walkersvllle,  Md., 
11:14:24. 

41. t  Martha  Pryor,  Thurmont,  Md., 
11:19:41. 

41.t  Karl  Pryor,  Thurmont,  Md.,  11:19:41. 

41.t  Oalen  Pryor,  Thurmont,  Md..  11:19:41. 

41.t  Richard  Callmer,  Lantz.  Md..  11:19:41- 

46.  David  Knode,  Wllllamsport,  Md., 
11:20:15. 

46.  Richard  Harne,  Smlthsburg,  Md., 
11:23:20. 

47.  Gale  Whidden,  Prederlck.  Md.,  11:25:31. 

48.  Robert  Kendle,  Jr.,  WllUamsport,  Md., 
11:28:18. 

49.  Prancls  Coble,  Jr.,  Wllllamsport,  Md., 
11:28:19. 

50.t  Richard  Busch,  Washington,  D.C., 
11*31 *82 

50.t     Prank     Pltzpatrlck.    Towson,    Md., 

11:31:33. 
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Entrant  and  hour,  minute,  second 

52.  Gary  Naugle.  1 1 :  42 :  02. 
63.t  John  Gray,  11:43:33. 
53.t  William  Boteler,  11 :48:33. 
53  t  Greg  Snyder,  1 1 :  48 :  33 

56.  John  Ulam,  11:49:28. 

57.  Andrew  Prledel,  11:50:24. 
58' M.  A.  Grossnlckel,  11:50:40. 

59.  Daniel  Snyder,  11 :50:41. 

60.  Uoyd  Snyder,  11 :51 :33. 
ei.t  Duane  Barnhart.  11 :53 :27. 
6l!t  Jim  Stlne,  11:63:27. 

61 1  William  Korrow,  1 1 :  53 :  27. 
ei.t  Thomas  Miles,  11 :53 :27. 
65  t  David  Summerlln,  1 1 : 56 : 38. 
85.t  John  Hlnkle,  Jr.,  11 :55:38. 
67.  Douglas  Kefauver,  11:66:21. 

88.  Christopher  Schweitzer  1 1 :  69 :  16. 
69.  Gilbert  Martin,  12:06:38. 

70.t  Michael  Elza.  12:08:52. 
70.tPaul  Bell,  12:08:52. 
72.tMelanle  Mlkkelsen,  12:15:03. 
72.t  Eddie  Glenn,  12:15:03. 
74.tMlke  Adams,  12:19:02. 
74.t  Joseph  Palumbo,  12 :  19 : 02. 

76.  Justin  Parker,  12:25:38. 

77.  Michael  Appel,  12:27:14. 

78.  Michael  Turner,  12:28:06. 

79.  Dan  Webb,  12:32:10. 

80.  Mark  Henry,  12:33:10. 

81.  Richard  Heiks,  12:33:12. 

82.  John  Routzahn,  Jr.,  12:33:50. 

83.  Joe  Snyder,  12:35:48. 

84.  Kenny  Renner.  12 :  46 :  57. 
86.  Steve  Cardella.  12:48:18. 
88.t  James  Ridge,  12:51:13. 
86.t  Jerry  Ridge,  12:61:13. 
86. t  John  Ridge,  12:51:13. 

89.  Howard  Rldenour,  12:56:55. 

90.  James  Patronlk,  12:59:37. 
91.Porden  Jughes,  13:00:45. 
92.t  Richard  Kurtz,  13 :01 :44. 
92.t  Roy  Pfelffer,  13:01:44. 
94.tJelTrey  Toms,  13:02:33. 
94.t  James  Crlswell,  13:02:33. 
96.  David  Prye,  13 :06 :  13. 

97.t  John  Mowen,  13:06:58. 
97.t  Donald  Schwartz,  13 : 06 : 58. 
99.  Jack  Griffin,  Jr.,  13:08:20. 
lOO.t  Lee  Hargls.  13 ; 08 :  22. 
lOO.t  Will  Main,  13:08:22. 

102.  John  OoUmus,  13:09:62. 

103.  Hugh  WUllams,  13:10:45. 
104.t  Richard  Goodrich,  13:13:31. 
104.t  Jack  Splnnler,  13:13:31. 
106.t  James  Stottlemyer.  13 :  17 :  17. 
106.t  Ling  Louie.  13 :  17 :  17. 

108.t  Charles  Robinson.  13:19:43. 
108.t  Michael  Nelson.  13 :  19 :43. 
108.t  D wight  Gaylor.  13 :  19 :  43. 
108.t  Gerard  Zeller,  13 :  19 :43. 
112.t  Steve  Clever,  13:23:68. 
112.t  Bruce  Bumslde,  13 :  23 :  58. 
114.t  Richard  Kendrlck,  13:26:48. 
114.t  Bin  Osbum,  13 :26 :48. 
116.t  Terry  Draper,  13:29:16. 
116.t  Terry  Baker,  13:29:15. 

118.  Lyrm  Keller,  13:33:62. 

119.  Gerald  Doetzer,  13:36:12. 
lao.t  Kenny  Daniels,  18:52:40. 
120.t  Jan  Waddell.  13:62:40. 

122.  Doug  Hlmes,  13:68:16. 

123.  Brian  O'Neill.  14:00:17. 

124.  Prancls  Dougherty,  14:06:00. 

125.  Bradley  Vaughn,  14:10:51. 

126.  Raymond  Rlckett,  Jr.,  14:12:02. 

127.  T.  E  Resaler  HI,  14:16:22. 

128.  Gary  Myers,  14:16:04. 

129.  Mike  Splnnler,  14:19:23. 
130.t  Dale  Detrow,  14:20:43. 
ISO.t  Richard  Marquis,  14:30:43. 

132.  Terry  Socks,  14:20:56. 

133.  Ralph  Pout.  14:25:05. 

134.  Tlmmy  Broom,  14:26:32. 
135.t  Jeff  Sprankle,  14:26:41. 
195.t  Nancy  Link,  14:26:41. 
187.  George  Plsher,  14:27:66. 
188.t  Robert  Ackley,  14:29:82. 
138.t  John  Lynch,  14:29:82. 
140.  Ralph  A.  Snyder,  14:30:26. 
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141.  Donald  Snyder,  14:30:26. 
142.t  Brock  Jutton,  14 :  33 :  38. 
142.t  Howard  Harne,  14:33:38. 

144.  Kenneth  HuSer,  14:33:52. 

145.  Gary  Edwards.  14:46:67. 

146.  Douglas  Edwards.  14:47:38. 

147.  Paul  Smith.  14:58:55. 

148.  JUee  Warner,  14:69:08. 

149.  John  Snyder,  Jr.,  14:69:11. 

150.  Richard  Snyder,  Jr..  14:59:16. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  just  been  drawn  to  a  re- 
markable commentary  on  the  American 
system  of  higher  education.  The  As- 
sembly on  University  Goals  and  Govern- 
ance, founded  by  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  stimulate  educa- 
tional reform,  has  presented  a  report  set- 
ting forth  nine  broad  themes  and  85 
"theses"  calling  for  changes  in  virtually 
all  areas  of  higher  education.  These 
documents  deserve  the  most  serious  study 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  American 
higher  education,  its  deficiencies,  and  its 
potential. 

I  insert  the  following  from  the  Chron- 
icle of  Higher  Education  for  January  18, 
1971: 

Scholars  Call  po«  "Rrthinkdig"  Academic 
Goals 

Cambridge,  Mass. — The  academic  com- 
munity must  "rethink  Its  fundamental  ori- 
entations" If  colleges  and  universities  are 
to  be  revitalized  and  their  weaknesses  elim- 
inated, the  Assembly  on  University  Goals  and 
Governance  has  asserted  in  its  first  r^x)rt 
since  It  was  established  in  1969. 

The  assembly,  founded  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  stimulate 
educational  reform,  presented  86  "theses" 
for  changes  in  virtually  all  areas  of  higher 
education.  The  text  of  the  theses  begins  on 
Page  5. 

The  report  was  written  primarily  by  the 
assembly's  chairman,  Martin  Meyerson,  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
its  director  of  studies,  Stephen  R.  Graubard, 
professor  of  history  at  Brown  University  and 
editor  of  Daedalus. 

TO    STIMULATE    THINKING    ABOUT    CHANOX 

Mr.  Meyerson  said  that  the  theses  were 
not  intended  to  be  specific  recommendations 
for  change,  but  rather  "goads"  to  stimulate 
thlnldng  about  change. 

Ttie  theses  ranged  from  financial  problems 
to  Issues  of  governance  to  problems  of  broad- 
ening the  make-up  of  both  student  bodies 
and  faculties.  Among  them: 

Opportunities  for  disadvantaged  students 
of  all  sorts  should  be  vastly  Increased,  and 
coupled  with  programs  designed  to  make  up 
for  "earlier  neglect." 

Colleges  and  unlvwsltles  should  admit 
greater  numbers  of  women  to  graduate  and 
professional  schools,  and  make  special  provi- 
sions for  their  needs.  They  should  demon- 
strate their  willingness  to  hire  women  "at 
every  teaching,  research,  administrative,  and 
stall  level." 

Higher  education  should  not  be  reserved 
for  young  adults  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  24,  but  should  be  open  to  people  of  all 


New    paths    to    employment    and    status 
should  be  developed  so  that  the  "Involuntarl- 
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ness"  of  attendance  will  be  ended.  "New  kinds 
of  Institutions  should  be  established  to  ap- 
peal to  those  who  are  not  very  much  taken 
with  an  academic  environment." 

"A  deferred-payment  program  covering 
tuition  and  other  fees  and  room  and  board 
should  be  made  available  for  any  student 
capable  of  doing  college  or  university  work." 
The  program  was  termed  "Educald"  by  the 
authors  of  the  rep)ort. 

"National  and  Institutional  examlp.atlons 
should  be  further  developed  to  enable  stu- 
dents who  lack  a  bachelor's  degree  to  go  di- 
rectly Into  advanced  graduate  or  professional 
study." 

Colleges  and  universities  should  seek  to  at- 
tract men  and  women  from  fields  other  than 
academla  to  teaching  positions. 

Tenure  should  be  maintained  as  "a  guar- 
antor ot  academic  freedom  against  political 
and  other  pressures,"  but  means  should  be 
developed  to  facilitate  the  "early  departure" 
of  faculty  members  making  little  contribu- 
tion. 

"General  education  which  U  In  retreat 
needs  reformulation.  .  .  .  Paculty  members 
ought  to  define  alternative  forms  of  what 
[general  education]  ought  to  be  and  how 
students  are  to  be  encouraged  to  explore 
them." 

Colleges  and  universities  must  develop  far 
greater  knowledge  about  higher  education 
Itself. 

"Difficult  as  It  Is  politically  to  favor  some 
Institutions  rather  than  others,  selective  sup- 
port, public  and  private,  Is  essential  and 
ought  to  be  fought  for." 

KNOWLEDGE    AS    BASIS    FOR    REFORM 

Nine  broad  themes  were  "laced  through 
and  assumed  within  the  entire  set  of  theses," 
the  authors  said. 

Among  the  themes  listed  by  Mr.  Meyerson 
and  Mr.  Graubard  were  the  placing  of  learn- 
ing at  the  center  of  the  tmlversity.  and  the 
development  of  knowledge  about  higher  edu- 
cation Itself  as  the  basis  for  educational  re- 
form. 

In  addition,  thi^themes  Included  a  com- 
mitment to  the  preservation  of  private  higher 
education  as  the  best  way  to  guarantee  edu- 
cational diversity.  Mr.  Meyerson  and  Mr. 
Graubard  also  stressed  the  development  of 
cooperation  among  institutions  to  use  expen- 
sive facilities  and  dwindling  resources  more 
efficiently. 

In  an  Introduction  to  the  report,  the  au- 
thors state:  "If  these  [86  theses]  serve  to 
stimulate  trustees,  faculties,  presidents,  stu- 
dents, staff,  alumni  groups,  and  those  public 
officials  concerned  with  higher  education  to 
look  at  colleges  and  universities  more  crit- 
ically, and  If  these  deliberations  help  to  bring 
about  Improvements,  they  will  have  served 
their  purpose." 

Mr.  Meyerson  said  In  an  Interview  that  the 
report  would  be  used  next  spring  on  16  or  20 
campuses  as  a  tool  for  Implementing  changes. 

What  comes  of  the  efforts  to  use  the  report 
on  those  campuses  Is  more  Important  than 
the  document  Itself,  Mr.  Meyerson  said.  "The 
assembly  should  be  judged  less  by  its  paper 
and  more  by  the  processes  it  Initiates." 

In  writing  the  "first  report,"  Mr.  Meyerson 
and  Mr.  Graubard  attempted  to  synthesize 
more  than  1,000  pages  of  reports,  recommen- 
dations, and  position  papers  from  five  coun- 
cils that  were  established  to  conduct  much 
of  the  assembly's  work  during  Its  first  year. 
There  were  councils  on  learning,  teaching, 
and  evaluation;  research  and  service;  access, 
scale,  and  quality;  relations  with  other  In- 
stitutions;  and  models  of  governance. 

Mr.  Meyerson  said  that  during  the  year 
there  were  sharp  divisions  within  the  coun- 
cils over  specific  issues  and  that  the  "first 
report"  was  not  intended  to  represent  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  from  the  councils. 

Neither,  be  said,  was  it  intended  to  repre- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

be  confident  that  they  wUl  be  welcome  as 
mature  adults. 

The  obligation  In  our  society  should  be  to 
encourage  those  of  low  Income  or  of  ethnic 
and  racial  groups  previously  denied  higher 
educational  opportunity  to  obtain  admis- 
sion if  this  serves  their  aspirations  and  tal- 
ents; the  education  of  women  and  adults 
generally  should  have  higher  priority. 

When  higher  education  ceases  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  unavoidable  prescription  for 
young  persons  and  becomes  instead  the  con- 
sidered choice  of  men  and  women  of  all  ages, 
voluntarism  in  relation  to  admission  and 
attendance  will  grow. 

EXFESIMENTATION,   rLEXIBILTTY    IN   TJNDERGRAD- 
tTATE     AND     GRADUATE     EDUCATION 

In  the  last  few  years  undergraduate  re- 
quirements have  been  reduced,  but  few  ma- 
jor currlcular  innovations  have  been  insti- 
tuted. Grading  has  been  tempered  or,  in  a 
few  instances,  virtually  abolished.  Course 
loads  have  been  reduced;  independent  study 
has  often  been  substituted  for  traditional 
courses.  Distribution  requirements  designed 
to  achieve  some  breadth  in  undergraduates 
education  have  been  seen  as  so  naive  at 
various  institution  as  to  risk  abolition. 

With  the  failure  of  nerve  of  many  facul- 
ties, few  alternatives  for  a  liberal  education 
have  been  conceptualized,  let  alone  imple- 
mented. 

Undergraduate  programs  continue  to  pro- 
vide degrees  on  the  basis  of  credit  hours 
completed  and  compiled.  Graduate  and  pro- 
fessional programs,  vmder  the  banner  of  high 
standards,  have  too  often  maintained  barriers 
that  are  simply  formal;  they  are  not  of  a  kind 
conducive  to  learning. 

Studies  for  the  doctorate  are  frequently 
pedantic,  emphasizing  a  narrowness  of  focus 
that  has  Uttle  importance  for  the  individual's 
intellectual  and  personal  development,  pre- 
sumably the  goal  of  all  higher  education. 
Similar  charges  can  be  leveled  at  far  too  many 
graduate  professional  schools. 

Faculties  ought  to  devise  new  options  to 
achieve  a  Uberal  education;  they  need  to  in- 
fuse work  and  apprenticeship  experiences 
with  intellectual  content.  Certain  students 
should  be  enabled  to  enter  directly  into  ad- 
vanced academic  and  professional  education. 
New  alternative  paths  to  Intellectual  and 
professional  development  are  in  order. 

Colleges  and  universities  ought  to  develop 
curricula  that  will  reflect  the  aspirations  of 
contemporary  20th-century  society;  they 
should  create  a  climate  In  which  men  and 
women  mature,  and  where  a  larger  number 
win  understand  and  accept  the  responsibili- 
ties of  service  to  their  fellow  citizens. 
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DrVEESmCATION   AND   DIFFERENTIATION 

The  United  States  is  noted  for  its  presumed 
pattern  of  diversified  higher  educational  In- 
stitutions. In  recent  years,  this  diversity  has 
been  eroding. 

Women's  colleges  seek  men,  religiously 
based  schools  are  turning  non-sectarian, 
technical  schools  add  humanities,  liberal 
arts  colleges  aspire  to  become  graduate  uni- 
versities, and  public  state  systems  find  politi- 
cal protection  in  copying  each  other. 

Residual  differences  have  not  vanished; 
the  tendencv.  however,  has  been  unmistak- 
able: toward  greater  uniformity.  The  same 
models  are  held  to  be  desirable  by  too  many 
institutions:  there  is  too  little  questioning 
of  the  appropriateness  of  those  models.  Yet 
the  nation  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having 
several  competing  value  systems  In  higher 
education,  and  much  should  be  done  to  in- 
crease that  competition. 

It  is  an  advantage  that  America  has  both 
public  and  private  instltuttons  of  higher 
learning;  it  is  good  that  some  states  have 
educational  program?  substantially  dlferenr 
from  those  of  others;  it  is  desirable  that  some 
institutions  should  be  linked  to  religious 
bodies  and  that  some  should  be  completely 
secular;   it  is  important  that  some  be  ex- 


cluiively  for  women  and  some  exclusively 
for  blacks  if  certain  students  fiourlsh  best 
in  this  kind  of  self -segregation;  It  Is  valuable 
that  some  should  concentrate  on  the  teach- 
ing of  the  young  and  that  others  should 
make  their  appeal  to  a  more  diversified  stu- 
dent body 

It  Is  necessary  that  the  variety  and  diver- 
sity of  American  higher  education  be  pre- 
served and  extended:  only  through  a  clearly 
perceived  understanding  and  acceptance 
of  Institutional  differences  can  students 
and  faculties  make  significant  educational 
choices. 

There  is  no  one  optimvim  educational  ex- 
perience, just  as  there  is  no  optimum  cam- 
pus size  or  scale;  students  who  are  diverse 
in  aptitudes  and  aspirations  need  many  dif- 
ferent paths  to  reason  and  self-fulfllUnent. 

PRESERVING       THE       PRIVATE       AND       PUBLIC 
SYSTEMS 

Educational  diversity  and  differentiation 
can  only  be  preserved  and  extended  If  pri- 
vate institutions  continue  to  compete  with 
those  that  are  public.  Since  the  second  World 
War,  the  nation  has  shifted  from  a  primary 
dependence  on  private  Institutions  to  a  grow- 
ing dependence  on  public  Institutions 

Today,  almost  all  private  institutions  are 
in  serious  financial  difficulties.  The  argument 
for  their  preservation  and  strengthening 
ought  not  to  be  a  strictly  economic  one;  the 
fact  that  private  institutions  with  relatively 
modest  public  support  would  be  able  to  per- 
form tasks  that  public  Institutions  would 
be  required  to  do  If  the  private  Institution 
did  not  exist,  at  greater  costs,  is  not  the  plea 
that  ought  to  carry  the  greatest  weight. 

Rather,  the  argument  ought  to  be  one  of 
educational  quality.  If  private  colleges  and 
universities  ceased  to  exist,  major  goads  to 
innovation  and  differentiation  would 
disappear. 

Private  Institutions  should  stu-vive  and 
flourish  according  to  their  merits;  both  pub- 
lic and  private  are  more  likely  to  strive  after 
differentiation,  recognizing  its  utility,  if  stu- 
dents are  In  a  position  to  maximize  their 
choices  by  being  more  free  to  select  certain 
institutions    and    programs    while    rejecting 

others.  ^         , 

If  financial  assistance,  whether  through 
deferred  payment  plans  ("Educald"),  or 
scholarships  Is  made  available  to  students, 
and  if  they  in  turn  choose  the  Institution 
most  suited  to  their  needs  and  competencies, 
there  will  be  a  greater  tendency  than  is  now 
the  case  for  public  and  private  institutions 
to  complement  one  another. 

ENHANCING    THE    PROFESSORATE 

The  more  than  500,000  teachers  in  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  are  recruited 
from  a  wide  segment  of  the  population  and 
are  highly  diverse  in  qualities  and  interests. 
They  are  not  professional  in  the  same  way 
that  lawyers  or  medical  doctors  are. 

Teachers  belong  to  a  large  cohort  whose 
calling  la  education;  each  has  also  a  special 
field  or  fields  of  expertise,  participating  in 
professional  life  with  others  who  may  not  M 
academics  at  all;  finally,  each,  as  an  officer 
of  a  particular  institution,  has  spedflc  in- 
terests concerning   immediate  Instltuttooai 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  much  of  the  pro- 
fessoriate has  found  it  difficult  to  integrat* 
all  these  roles  effectively  and  simultaneously 

It  Is  time  to  upgrade  the  art  of  teaching, 
to  create  an  environment  in  which  learning 
Is  as  important  for  teachers  as  for  students. 
to  develop  collective  and  self -enforcing  codes 
of  responsibility.  Only  then  wiU  new  educa- 
tional energies  be  generated.  __.„♦. 

Entrance  to  and  exit  from  the  professoruw 
should  be  made  simpler.  There  are  still  too 
few  women  professors.  This  Is  particularly 
unjust  when  one  considers  the  high  propor- 
tion of  women  undergraduate  students 

Trained  individuals  from  creative,  P™*^ 
sional,  and  inteUectual  endeavors  of  the  most 
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diq>arate  kind  ought  to  be  welcomed  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  on  a  part-time  or 
other  basis,  to  bring  their  unique  exx>eriences 
to  the  academic  world. 
THE  pbesidxnct:  oovernanck  bt  delbgation 

AND    AOCOUNTABILirT 

Since  the  second  World  War,  faculty  In 
American  colleges  and  universities  have  par- 
ticipated more  fully  In  poUcy-maklng.  In  the 
last  few  years,  students  at  many  institutions 
have  also  sought  and  achieved  considerable 
participation  in  university  affairs. 

Many  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place — and  these  have  been  primarily  in  the 
area  of  rules  and  regulations,  in  grading  and 
course  reqiiirements.  In  the  introduction  of 
such  new  fields  as  black  studies  or  environ- 
mental studies — have  generally  been  respon- 
sive to  the  demands  and  Interests  of  students 
and  faculty. 

Other  educational  and  organizational  im- 
provements that  have  hogged  down  in  com- 
mittees or  been  lost  entirely,  having  failed 
to  secure  wide  support  in  either  student  or 
faculty  governing  bodies,  have  sometimes 
been  among  the  mcnt  far-reaching  reform 
proposals. 

Since  a  university  is  not  a  parUamentary 
body,  and  even  less  a  place  where  total  par- 
ticipation is  possible,  the  existence  of  a 
strong  executive  authority  is  essential.  Only 
where  such  authority  exists  is  there  any 
possibility  that  proposed  innovations  will  be 
debated,  tested,  and,  when  appropriate,  Im- 
plemented. 

If  the  executive  function  is  to  be  strong, 
but  also  accountable,  and  not  only  to  trustees 
but  to  faulty  and  students  as  well,  there 
must  be  an  organizational  structure  that  en- 
courage the  flow  of  communications  and 
provides  opportunities  for  initiative  and  re- 
view. Some  institutions  may  find  senate 
committee,  and  other  existing  structures 
adequate  for  consultation  and  participation; 
others  may  find  new  mechanisms  more  func- 
tional. 

In  calling  for  the  restoration  of  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  of  the  president. 
It  is  with  the  clear  intention  that  leadership 
be  exercised  in  a  manner  that  gives  weight 
to  the  opinions  and  values  of  the  whole  uni- 
versity community. 

self-help 

The  theses  which  follow,  formulated  In 
1970,  are  presented  at  a  time  when  many 
of  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities  are 
in  serious  financial  difficulties.  Some  are  in 
need  of  immediate  federal  financial  assist- 
ance; certain  medical  schools,  for  example, 
are  not  likely  to  survive  without  It. 

But  what  ought  colleges  and  universities  to 
00  beyond  petitioning  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  help? 

What  can  they  do,  Indlvlduallv  and  col- 
lectively, to  help  themselves? 

They  can,  of  course,  take  their  place  In  the 
ang  Une  of  petitioners  already  formed,  that 
includes  many  of  the  cities  and  states  of 
the  country,  and  not  a  few  of  its  major  social 
and  cultural  institutions,  who  see  In  fed- 
eral aid  the  only  solution  to  their  economic 
problems. 

While  It  would  be  wrong  to  assert  that  this 
road  should  be  disdained  by  colleges  and 
universities,  they  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
the  possibility  that  the  federal  purse  will  be 

!L'i7.t?  °P*°-  "^^y  ""^t  «o^  so  reduce  their 
activities  that  they  fall  to  educate  In  wavs 
they  should. 

f,Z?*^  ™"^*  °^^^  "°^  appeals  for  funds 
"^om  au  private  and  public  sources;  they 
must  learn  to  husband  the  resources  they  al- 
tS^havr'  **'*''  ""^^  ^^^""^  together  what 

in^^®  **  °°*  *  perfect  correspondence  of 
mterest  between  and  among  institutions  of 

eiafi"  *l!"''^°^-  "  *°"1«J  ^  foolhardy  to 
clata  that  there  Is.  But  there  is  more 
<»mmon  interest  than  is  sometimes  realized 
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What  is  so  desperately  needed  is  the  in- 
vention of  new  procedures  and  new  institu- 
tional forms  that  will  make  cooperation  and 
self-help  more  of  a  reaaty. 
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Assembly  Lists  85  Theses  To  Stimui^te 

Academic  Reforms 

1 

Education  of  the  poor 

Higher  education  is  currently  available  to 
over  8-mmion  Americans,  but  not  to  the 
very  poor.  A  disproportionate  number  of  the 
very  poor  are  black,  though  many,  of  course, 
are  white,  American  Indians,  and  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans. 

Financial  aids  m  the  past  went  largely  to 
upwardly  mobile  young  people  who  soon 
became  indistinguishable  from  the  majority. 

In  an  America  plagued  by  racial  disorder 
and  driven  by  conscience,  there  has  been  in 
the  last  half  dotsen  years  a  serious  effort  to 
admit  black  students  into  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Despite  the  advances  that  blacks 
have  made,  black  students  today  make  up 
less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  college  population 
whereas  blacks  comprise  over  twice  that  pro- 
portion of  the  national  population. 

As  for  low-income  whites  in  urban  and 
rural  slums,  very  few  efforts  are  being  made 
to  secure  higher  educational  opportunity  for 
them.  The  situation  of  the  American  Indian 
and  Spanish-speaking  American  is  even 
more  discouraging. 

Without  claiming  that  all  young  persons 
should  be  In  college,  a  matter  dealt  with 
later,  the  failure  to  educate  students  of  low- 
income  families,  whatever  their  race  or 
ethnic  origin,  ought  not  to  be  countenanced. 
Such  students  should  be  sought  out  by  col- 
leges and  universities.  Public  monies  should 
be  available  to  those  institutions  that  share 
In  this  national  higher  educational  obliga- 
tion. 

2 

Because  low-lncomo  students,  black  and 
white,  are  often  inadequately  prepared  for 
higher  education — their  schools,  family  situ- 
ations and  neighborhoods  having  generally 
hindered  them — there  Is  a  need  to  make  up 
for  earlier  neglect. 

There  Is  no  simple  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. Improvements  in  income  and  employ- 
ment policy,  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schooling,  and  in  the  urban  environment 
generally  are  obviously  desirable. 

However,  the  issue  is  to  overcome  prompt- 
ly the  results  of  past  neglect.  To  this  end, 
colleges  and  tiniverslties  ought  to  establish 
pre-college  and  pre-professional  school  pro- 
grams, racially  Integrated,  and  preferably 
under  the  aegis  of  groups  of  institutions,  to 
prepare  students  for  established  curricula. 

To  encourage  higher  educational  Institu- 
tions to  involve  themselves  In  this  work, 
state  and  federal  grants  should  be  provided 
to  them. 
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Women  in  higher  education 
Undergraduate  admissions  are  readily 
available  for  women  who  can  pay  the  fees. 
Graduate  and  professional  school  entry  is 
often  more  difficult  for  them,  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  belief  that  many  women  will 
marry  and  not  persevere  towards  their  de- 
grees, or  will  not  pursue  the  career  they  In- 
tended. Such  arguments  are  used  to  deny 
financial  aids  even  to  those  women  admitted 
to  advanced  degree  programs. 

The  transformation  in  higher  education 
that  began  in  the  last  third  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury needs  to  be  completed.  Not  only  should 
women  In  greater  number  be  accepted  in 
graduate  and  professional  schools,  but  spe- 
cial provisions  should  be  made  for  them,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  study  on  a  part-time 
basis,  particularly  during  the  years  when 
they  are  obliged  to  care  for  their  young 
children. 


Undergraduate  degrees  earned  by  women 
rarely  lead  to  the  same  employment  oppor- 
tunity as  those  earned  by  men.  To  a  lesser 
extent,  the  same  Is  true  for  lesser 
degrees. 

Universities  and  colleges  in  their  own  em- 
ployment policies  ought  to  become  model 
employers,  demonstrating  their  readiness  to 
engage  women  at  every  teaching,  research, 
administrative  and  staff  level.  They  ought  to 
work  through  their  placement  and  other  of- 
fices to  educate  employers  to  pursue  the 
same  policy,  thereby  securing  for  women 
many  more  positions  at  salaries  equal  to 
those  of  men. 

If  the  above  are  done,  and  if  women  have 
the  same  Job  opportunities  In  all  profes- 
sions, including  that  of  university  teaching, 
the  situation  by  the  end  of  this  decade  will 
be  dramatically  different  from  what  It  Is 
today. 
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Education  of  older  students 

Having  said  something  about  those  who 
are  currently  denied  access  to  certain  kinds 
of  higher  educational  experience,  it  is  im- 
portant to  speak  also  of  those  who  are  privi- 
leged in  these  matters  but  who  are  not  at 
all  content  with  their  situation. 

For  students  from  certain  favored  family 
backgrounds,  going  to  college  on  graduation 
from  high  school  Is  automatic;  many,  though 
not  all,  proceed  then  to  a  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional school.  Some  insist  that  their 
choice  Is  not  a  free  one;  the  employment 
(and  .social)  situation  compels  them  to  be 
students  from  the  time  they  are  six  until 
they  are  in  their  twenties. 

This  "Involuntarj'  servitude" — it  is  seen  as 
such  by  some — Is  wasteful  and  ought  to  be 
eliminated.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  more 
students  to  interrupt  their  studies,  work 
for  a  time  and  return,  with  this  regarded  as 
a  natural  educational  sequence. 

Some  colleges  might  experiment  with 
reserving  substantial  numbers  of  places  for 
students  entering  as  ti  ndergraduates  whose 
ages  are  21  and  over  and  who  have  spent 
three  or  more  years  away  from  formal 
schooling. 

In  addition,  all  institutions  ought  to  be 
more  venturesome  in  admitting  older  stu- 
dents into  their  graduate  and  professional 
schools. 

In  a  very  short  time,  and  without  help 
from  outside  agencies,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities could  alter  themselves  so  that  under- 
graduate schools  were  no  longer  exclusively 
the  enclaves  of  late  adolescents  and  gradu- 
ate and  professional  schools  no  longer  ex- 
clusively the  enclaves  of  young  adults. 

Those  who  choose  to  go  through  without 
a  significant  break  should,  of  course,  be  free 
to  do  so. 
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The  decision  to  postpone  higher  educa- 
tion, whether  taken  by  an  adolescent  or  a 
j-oung  adult,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
irrevocable.  What  a  young  person  may  not 
wish  to  do  at  18  or  22.  ha  or  she  may  be 
very  Interested  In  pursuing  at  30  or  40. 

American  colleges  and  universities  have 
generally  been  somewhat  more  hospitable 
to  such  "second  chances"  than  their  Eu- 
ropean counterparts,  but  few  have  made  It 
a  central  tenet  of  their  admissions  policies 
to  seek  out  and  make  places  available  for 
Interested  adult  students.  Even  where  "con- 
tinuing education"  and  evening  programs 
exist,  these  are  rarely  at  the  center  of  a 
unlverrity's  concern. 

A  great  number  of  institutions — including 
many  of  the  more  distinguished — ought  to 
concern  themselves  with  providing  higher 
educational  opportunity  for  adults  and  not 
simply  of  the  old  "continuing  education" 
variety. 

With  such  a  major  commitment,  new 
kinds  of  students  may  be  expected. 
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Some  wlU  come  largely  for  vocal  lonal  or 
professional  recwons;  their  motlvallon  will 
be  to  keep  abreast  In  subjects  *--*  - 
rapidly  changing. 

Finding  a  new  career — switching  ones 
occupation  In  mld-llfe— may  be  t^e  most 
compelling  reason  that  others  will 


hare. 


Still  others  will  come  for  the  kind  of  gen- 
eral education  that  was  unavailable  to  them 
when  they  were  yoiuig,  or  that  they  chose 
not  to  pursue  at  that  tme,  having  little 
sense  of  its  value. 

No  group  stands  to  gain  more  from  pro- 
grams of  expanded  adult  access  tha^  women. 
Their  responsibilities  as  wives  and|  mothers 
In  a  critical  period  of  their  Uvea  Effectively 
bars  far  too  many  from  further  Education 
except  In  the  most  casual  kinds  of  irograms. 
College  and  universities  ought  to  recognize 
what  Is  lo6t  as  a  consequence  of  present 
academic  practices.  1 

7  I 

Education  for  employment 
Some  students,  after  one  or  mor^  years  of 
college,  will  conclude  that  their  efccperlence 
of  higher  educational  Institutions]  does  not 
have  much  interest  for  them;  sonai  teachers 
win  reach  the  same  conclusions  aqout  these 
and  other  students.  It  Is  unreasonable  to  be- 
Ueve  that  all  who  start  wUl  finish  fven  with 
a  lapse  of  time.  | 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  i  ought  to 
take  the  lead  in  helping  such  studetits  to  by- 
pass the  social  and  economic  pressures  for 
mandatory  attendance. 

The  colleges  and  universities  oi 
tlvely  to  addrees  themselves  to  tl 
working  with  employers  and  trade 
fesslonal  associations  to  free  many] Jobs  from 
routine  requirements  that  make  college  obli- 
gatory. Such  attendance  Is  oftenl  unneces- 
sary for  many  of  the  positions  for  ^hlch  It  Is 
presently  required,  and  ought  not  'to  be  Im- 
posed as  a  condition  for  gainful  iemploy. 

In  this,  as  In  so  much  else,  toe  colleges 
and  universities  themselves  throbgh  their 
own  employment  policies  should  s^t  the  pat- 
tern for  others. 


aht  coUec- 
ie  task  of 
I  and  pro- 


If  access  to  employment  oppo 
less  exclusively  through  college  or 


alty  was 

iverslty 

admission 


education,  the  pressure  to  sectire 
to  such  Institutions  would  dlmlhlsh.  New 
kinds  of  institutions  should  be  ^tabllshed 
to  appeal  to  those  who  are  not  very  much 
taken  with  an  actulemlc  environment;  for 
example,  many  new  kinds  of  appi  entlceshlp 
are  needed. 

Every  Innovation  that  reduces  tl  le  press\ire 
on  colleges  and  universities  to  accommodate 
all.  including  these  who  are  not  Interested  or 
able — and  that  reinforces  an  ei  ement  of 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  individual — is  de- 
sirable. 
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Deferred  payment  of  coma 

It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  thatj  Increased 
access  for  neglected  groups  as  described 
above,  even  with  the  caveat  that  all  should 
not  attend  colleges  and  unlverslt  es,  can  be 
achieved  without  new  sources  ol  flnandal 
support. 

Therefore,  In  addition  to  existing  scholar- 
ships, work-study  and  other  flnflncieil  aids, 
a  supplementary  self-help  progjam  to  be 
called  "Educald"  should  be  develpped.  Edu- 
cald  refers  to  a  deXerred-paymeilt  program 
covering  tuition  and  other  fees  and  room 
and  board  that  should  be  made  available  for 
any  student  capable  of  doing  coU^e  or  uni- 
versity work  I 

The  deferred  payments  should  b«  guaran- 
teed by  the  federal  government  la  much  the 
way  mortgage  guarantees  are  provided.  Re- 
payment should  be  In  proportion  l(o  the  long- 
term  Income  of  the  recipient.  i 

The  person  who  by  choice  or  fortune  later 
in  life  has  a  high  Income  would  flepay  some- 
what more  than  received;  the  person  who 
does  not  attain  such  an  Income.  Whether  be- 
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cause  his  or  her  choice  of  profession  or  oc- 
cupation precludes  It,  or  because  personal 
adversity— Ulness  and  the  like — prevents  It. 
would  repay  less. 

Such  methods  for  Increasing  student  fl- 
nandal aid  have  been  receiving  greater  at- 
tention In  recent  years;  they  provide  that 
some  win  pay  a  fairly  high  premium  for  the 
funds  they  receive,  while  others  will.  In 
effect,  receive  a  subsidy. 
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The  certification  function 
American  colleges  and  universities,  re- 
sponding to  public  demand,  have  collabo- 
rated in  a  system  of  degree  cerrtlficaOon  that 
makes  a  mockery  of  some  of  their  education- 
al objectives.  At  times  It  almost  appears  that 
the  degree-granting  function  Is  higher  edu- 
cation's principal  reason  for  being. 

The  role  of  colleges  and  universities  as 
gatekeeper,  granting  "passports  to  employ- 
In  professions  and  callings.  Is  onerous. 

Arguments  have  been  made  that  the  certi- 
fying responsibility  ought  more  appropriate- 
ly to  reside  with  other  bodies — employers, 
professional  associations,  governmental  orga- 
nizations, and  the  like. 

Academic  Institutions  ought  to  make  more 
deliberate  studies  of  what  would  be  gained 
and  lost  by  such  a  transfer  (even  If  only 
partial)  of  many  of  their  certifying  obliga- 
tions. 

11 
Until  there  are  such  studies,  the  present 
practice  of  having  an  Individual  coUege  or 
university  grant  specific  degrees  as  Indicators 
of  professional  and  career  certification 
shovUd  be  maintained. 

This,  however,  need  not  preclude  the  de- 
velopment of  new  systems  of  certification. 

State,  national  and  international  bodies, 
both  public  and  private,  either  constituted 
for  this  specific  purpose  or  serving  other  pur- 
poses as  well,  might  be  given  degree-grant- 
ing authority. 

They  should  be  prepared  to  recognize  vari- 
ous kinds  of  accompUshments,  evaluating 
studies  performed  at  several  institutions  or 
undertaken  at  home.  Judging  work  and  other 
like  experiences. 
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Deferring  or  interrupting  studies 
Alternatives  of  this  kind  would  contribute 
to  the  modification  of  present  conventions 
that  require  individuals,  generally  in  late 
adolescence,  to  pursue  studies  for  a  fixed 
period  for  a  particular  degree  at  a  single  In- 
stitution. 

The  tradition  that  a  bachelor's  degree  is 
awarded  at  the  end  of  four  years  of  formal 
study  would  be  challenged.  Certain  students 
might  obtain  their  first  degree  in  one,  two 
or  three  years;  others  might  obtain  It  tn  five, 
six  or  seven  years.  The  Incentives  to  Inter- 
sperse long  work  periods  with  periods  of  full- 
time  or  part-time  sttidy  vrould  be  Increased. 
Such  flexibility  ought  to  become  common 
for  aU  degrees.  Students  should  be  able  to 
defer  or  Interrupt  coUege,  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional school,  precisely  because  there  Is  no 
rhythm  or  pattern  of  intellectual  curiosity 
or  social  maturity  that  Is  common  to  all. 
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Intermingling  study  and  work 
Students  ought  to  be  permitted  to  inter- 
mingle study  and  work  In  ways  that  are  now 
uncommon.  This  is  not  simply  a  plea  for  an 
extension  of  what  now  passes  for  cooperative, 
work-and-study  programs,  where  the  stu- 
dent spends  one  or  more  terms  away  from  a 
coUege  campus.  Rather,  it  is  an  assertion 
that  significant  employment  opportunities 
for  students  may  be  provided  in  term-time  if 
the  luiiveralty  recognizes  the  value  oX  such 
experience  and  is  prepared  to  admit  its  edu- 
cational importance. 

New  counseling  and  instructional  techni- 
ques wUl  be  needed  for  such  educational 
combinations.    Without    close    supervision. 


programs  of  this  kind  could  easily  become 
peripheral — a  kind  of  extracurricular  "make- 
work." 
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Credit  by  examination 

National  and  Institutional  examinations 
should  be  further  developed  to  enable  stu- 
dents who  lack  a  bachelor's  degree  to  go  di- 
rectly into  advanced  graduate  or  professional 
study. 

Where  ability  is  demonstrated,  there  Is  no 
excuse  for  a  person  being  barred  from  more 
advanced  study  by  the  lack  of  conventional 
degree  credentials,  llany  veterans  after  the 
second  World  War  were  given  options  of  this 
kind;  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  abused 
the  privilege  or  in  any  way  suffered  as  a 
consequence. 

IS 

Shorter  graduate  programs 
Many  students  opt  for  advanced  grad\iate 
and  professional  study  not  out  of  great  inter- 
est but  almost  In  a  spirit  of  resignation.  The 
universities  would  be  well-advised  to  adopt  a 
more  critical  stance  in  respect  to  their  ad- 
vanced degrees,  recognizing  that  they  are 
not  necessary  to  all  professional  employ. 
They  ought  more  regularly  to  initiate  shorter 
graduate  programs,  which  may  or  may  nxit 
lead  to  degrees. 

They  ought  systematlcaUy  to  encourage 
employers  and  professional  aasoelatlona  to 
accept  such  preparation. 

Aceess  to  academic  profession 

That  colleges  and  universities  would  be 
substantially  allerted  by  new  policies  of  ac- 
cess and  certification,  no  one  would  seriously 
question.  They  would  be  no  less  dramatically 
altered  by  substantial  changes  In  the  charac- 
ter of  their  faculties. 

Present  modes  of  access  to  the  academic 
profession  are  too  restrictive;  training  for 
the  profession  Is  frequently  too  narrow.  The 
posslbUltles  for  withdrawal  before  compulsory 
retirement  age  are  far  too  limited. 

AU  these  practices  should  be  reviewed  and 
modified. 

IT 

The  Ph.  D.  degree  is  today  the  required 
license  for  teaching  In  most  American  col- 
leges and  universities  In  arts  and  sciences 
faculties  and  In  certain  professional  schools. 
This  degree's  nearmonopoly  ought  to  be  chal- 
lenged. 

The  two  distinguished  English  universities, 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  take  It  for  granted 
that  in  many  fields  a  well-educated  person 
with  an  honors  bachelor's  degree  is  suited  to 
an  academic   teaching  career. 

American  coUeges  and  universities  ought 
to  experiment  with  the  same  practice. 

18 

While  advertising  for  candidates  for  uni- 
versity teaching  posts  is  not  regarded  as  un- 
dlgmfled  in  many  English -speaking  coun- 
tries. It  is  in  the  United  States.  In  America, 
cronyism  may  easily  substitute  for  a  critical 
assessment  of  a  wide  range  of  available  can- 
didates. . 

Advertising  is  no  panacea;  however,  it  ana 
other  means  of  locating  candlxlates  and 
soliciting  their  interest  about  posts  that  are 
open  ought  to  be  more  widely  used. 

Any  device  that  serves  to  make  a  greater 
number  of  people  aware  of,  the  existence  or 
an  academic  vacancy  and  that  «llssemlnat« 
information  about  It  may  help  obtain  Muer 
applicants. 
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CoUeges  and  universities  should  adopt  re- 
cruitment policies  that  will  attract  for  part- 
time  or  fuU-tlme  teaching  positions  men  ai^ 
women  whose  original  career  j^E^J,™^ 
were  not  in  the  academic  world,  aearly.  not 
aU  dlscipUnes  can  be  served  by  such  persona, 
many,  however,  can  be. 

In  general,  these  persons  ought  not  to  oe  m 
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jn  age  where  they  are  near  retirement  In 
their  own  professions.  Rather,  the  purpoee 
ought  to  be  to  recruit  for  varied  periods  of 
time  Individuals  at  the  height  of  their  careers 
who  would  bring  perspectives  and  concerns 
that  are  not  common  in  the  academy. 

Some  alumni  would  be  attracted  by  such 
Job  opportunities. 

The  normal  off -campus  work  place  of  such 
teachers  might  provide  congenial  learning 
sttea  for  students,  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
«te. 
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Preparation  of  college  teachers 

Although  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
recruit  from  outside  as  well  as  Inside  the 
scademlc  profession,  the  greatest  number  of 
professors  will  come  from  the  ranks  of  those 
The  have  especially  prepared  themselves  for 
a  university  post.  Despite  the  possible 
changes  noted  previously,  this  will  often 
mean  persons  holding  the  PhX).  or  an 
equivalent  degree. 

It  behooves  universities,  and  particularly 
the  60  that  provide  most  of  the  arts  and 
Bdences  and  engineering  doctorates  In  the 
coimtry,  to  examine  their  grtuluate  degree 
programs  critlcaUy. 

Many  Institutions  offer  a  graduate  educa- 
tion that  Is  excessively  specialized  smd  un- 
reasonably time-consuming.  Every  effort 
ought  to  be  made  to  introduce  greater  flex- 
ibility Into  these  graduate  programs,  with 
all  unnecessary  hurdles  being  eliminated. 

The  large  universities  of  the  country  bear 
B  heavy  responsibility  for  the  morale  of  doc- 
toral candidates,  and  therefore  for  the  morale 
of  the  academic  profession.  Too  many  aca- 
demics presently  enter  the  profession  In  a 
disgruntled  state,  angry  over  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  the  Inadequacies  of  their  gradu- 
ate education. 
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Apprenticeship  programs  for  college  and 
university  teachers,  with  guidance  and  su- 
pervision provided  by  experienced  teachers, 
ought  to  be  available  for  graduate  students 
who  Intend  to  become  professors.  Those  who 
are  Just  starting  in  these  careers  would  be 
particularly  helped  by  such  programs. 

Young  scholars  and  teachers  are  now  be- 
ing given  such  learning  opportunities  In 
several  institutions;  this  practice  needs  to 
be  widely  copied. 

as 

If  some  of  the  aridity  of  primary-school 
education  derives  from  the  sex-typing  of 
teachers  who  are  overwhelmingly  women,  a 
comparable  problem  arises  in  university  edu- 
cation where  the  professoriate  is  overwhelm- 
ingly male.  Major  efforts  to  recruit  a  greater 
number  of  women  professors  ought  to  be 
Initiated.  The  academic  profession  would  be 
substantially  transformed  by  an  infusion  of 
such  new  talent. 
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Evaluating  research 

The  most  stimulating  university  teaching 
generally  occurs  where  the  Individual  Is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  significant  scholarly  re- 
search or  in  other  creative  exploration.  The 
college  or  university  has  an  Interest  In  en- 
couraging Individuals  In  these  efforts  and  In 
rewarding  them.  Too  few  institutions  are  at 
all  adept  In  doing  so.  Too  many  gauge  schol- 
arly performance  by  the  crudest  of  measures; 
they  count  bibliographical  citations. 

Just  as  students  need  to  be  persuaded  to 
work  for  something  other  than  the  accumu- 
lation of  course  credits,  professors  ought  to 
be  discouraged  from  that  kind  of  writing 
designed  to  fill  dossiers  with  lists  of  publica- 
tion titles.  The  production  ethic  that  em- 
phasizes quantity  is  inimical  to  scholarship; 
the  more  prestigious  universities  generally 
recognize  this. 

Though  many  good  scholars  and  teachers 
Me  prolific,  creative  endeavor  Is  frequently 
sporadic  and  time-consuming,  and  not  at  all 
susceptible  to  gross  production  standards. 
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Reliable  evaluation  of  quality  is  probably 
as  often  accomplished  through  external  re- 
view by  scholars  who  understand  the  nature 
of  the  scholarly  contribution  as  by  any  other 
means. 
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Evaluating  teaching 

Teaching  Is  still  too  little  valued  in  too 
many  colleges  and  universities.  More  system- 
atic appraisal  methods  need  to  be  introduced 
to  Identify  and  reward  successful  teachers. 

Student  opinion  in  these  matters  is  crucial, 
even  though  decisions  on  appointment  ought 
to  continue  to  rest  with  faculty  and  admin- 
istration. Those  who  secure  the  benefits  of 
good  teaching — the  students — ought  to  be 
Included  among  the  principal  guardians  of 
the  teaching  function. 

The  hazard  that  such  guardianship  will 
encourage  and  favor  showmanship  and  a 
quest  for  popularity  can  be  overcome  by  pol- 
icies that  balance  student  preferences  with 
the  Judgments  of  others.  Including  col- 
leagues. These  Judgments  should  include  an 
estimate  of  the  individual's  capacity  to  at- 
tract able  students,  however  few,  and  the 
Importance  of  preserving  specific  fields 
whether  or  not  they  attract  many  students. 

29 

Appointment  to  permanent  tenure  is  often 
regarded  as  the  most  Important  stage  in  an 
academic  career.  Colleges  and  universities  are 
derelict  when  they  make  the  most  searching 
Inquiry  to  determine  whether  an  individual 
merits  a  permanent  post  and  do  nothing  to 
encourage  creativity  once  the  person  is  in- 
staUed  in  that  post. 

The  Intellectual  growth  of  Its  faculty  ought 
to  be  a  prime  responsibility  of  any  Institu- 
tion concerned  with  the  Intellectual  growth 
of  its  students.  Colleagueshlp  wUl  have  a 
determining  Influence  In  this  matter.  So. 
also,  will  the  administrative  decisions  that 
grant  time  to  Individual  faculty  members, 
not  as  sabbaticals  and  not  tied  to  speclflc 
projects  flnanced  from  outside,  but  as  an 
opportunity  to  explore  new  areas  relevant  to 
their  teaching  and  research. 

To  make  these  decisions  wisely,  deans  and 
presidents  will  need  to  inform  themselves 
more  thoroughly  about  the  teaching  and 
scholarly  contributions  of  profeesors. 

as 

Tenure  and  self-regulation 
In  many  institutions,  an  Initial  appoint- 
ment carries  the  presumption  of  the  right 
of  re-appolntment.  Tenure  Is  generally  auto- 
matic In  such  Instanoee  on  re-appolntment 
after  a  nimiber  of  years  of  service.  TTie 
growth  of  unionization  and  collective  bar- 
gaining reinforce  this  practice  and  also  rein- 
force the  practice  of  having  uniform  salary 
scales. 

The  principle  of  differential  rewards  for 
merit  In  teaching  and  scholarship,  which 
exists  for  very  good  reasons,  should  not  be 
tampered  with  where  It  still  prevails. 
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There  is  little  self-regulation  by  faculty 
in  most  institutions.  Only  the  most  flagrant 
evidence  of  groes  misbehavior  wUl  involve 
an  Individual  in  disciplinary  actions  initi- 
ated by  colleagues. 

Desirably,  the  faculty  member  who,  for  ex- 
ample. Interferes  with  the  academic  free- 
doms of  ooUeagues  or  students  ought  to  be 
subject  to  faculty-Imposed  sanctions  under 
a  self-generated  code  of  faculty  conduct  and 
reesponaibiUty. 

The  alternative  to  such  self-regulation 
may  be  a  form  of  additional  outside  control 
that  carries  bazcads  for  intellectual  freedom 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country. 

38 

Despite  the  abuses  common  to  permaneut 
positions,  professional  tenure  needs  to  be 
retained  as  a  guarantor  of  academic  freedom 
against  political   and  other  preesxires.   Tet, 
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means  ought  to  be  developed  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  early  departure  of  those 
who  are  making  small  contributions  to  their 
Institution  and  their  students. 

To  this  end,  pensions  should  be  reorga- 
nized so  that  profeeeors  may  retire  (and  in 
some  cases  be  encouraged  to  retire)  at  sub- 
stantial partial  pay  after  20  years  of  tenured 
service  at  one  or  mow  universities.  This  ar- 
rangement is  similar  to  others  that  prevail 
in  the  foreign  service,  the  military  and  var- 
ious civil  service  systems  where  IndemrUty 
offers  a  viable  reconciliation  between  com- 
petence and  security. 

20 

Curricviar  experiments 

Alterations  In  the  character  of  liie  aca- 
demic profession,  together  with  changee  In 
respect  to  access  and  certlflx«tion,  caimot 
fall  to  have  profound  effects  on  the  curricu- 
lum. 

Por  great  numbers  of  American  under- 
graduates, instruction  is  still  largely  in 
readily  marketable  skills,  principally  busi- 
ness administration,  elwnentary  and  high 
school  teaching,  engineering  and  the  like. 
In  the  case  of  the  two-year  ooUeges,  the  oc- 
cupational focus  is  even  sharper. 

It  is  In  selected  large  universities,  public 
and  private,  and  at  certain  four-year  colleges 
that  substantial  numbers  of  undergraduates 
devote  themselves  to  what  is  traditionally  de- 
fined as  an  arts  and  sciences  curriculum. 

Currlcular  experiments  should  be  made  in 
all  these  institutions;  It  Is  very  desirable 
that  these  experiments  be  as  varied  as  pos- 
sible. 
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What  is  required  Is  the  development  of 
new  attitudes  towards  learning.  General  edu- 
cation which  Is  In  retreat  needs  reformula- 
tion. The  difficulties  of  doing  this  ought  not 
to  be  underestimated. 

To  point  out  that  a  curriculum  should 
make  place  for  the  affective  no  less  than  for 
the  cognitive  and  the  objective  is  only  to 
open  the  argument. 

To  recommend  that  facte  be  respected,  but 
that  general  theory  not  be  scanted,  that  a 
concern  with  Western  culture  be  tempered 
by  a  concern  with  Eastern  and  other  cul- 
tures as  well,  that  contemporaneity  be 
stressed,  but  that  the  psist  and  the  uncertain 
future  also  be  studied,  and  that  literacy  be 
achieved  not  simply  by  studying  one's  own 
langu&ge  but  by  knowing  others,  including 
that  represented  by  the  symbolic  languages 
of  the  sciences.  Is  to  give  a  measure  of  the 
complexity  of  the  problem. 

The  difficulties  are  so  great  that  it  is  easy 
to  fall  btick  on  one  of  two  curricular  op- 
tions— to  have  all  students  study  some  one 
subject  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  others, 
or  to  have  them  take  any  combination  of 
disparate  courses  so  long  as  they  add  up  to 
the  total  number  of  semester  credits  speclfled 
for  a  degree.  Both  these  courses  of  action  are 
evasions  of  currlcular  responslbUity. 

If  faculty  members  believe  In  something  in 
addition  to  sp>eclallzed  education,  they  ought 
to  define  alternative  forms  of  what  that,  edu- 
cation should  be  and  how  students  are  to  be 
encouraged  to  explore  them. 
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The  problems  of  Instruction  todey  are  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were  a  decade  ago; 
they  are  likely  to  become  even  more  different 
if  the  theses  with  respect  to  access  and  cer- 
tification, suggested  above,  are  realized.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  struggle  to  familiarize  stu- 
dents with  their  past,  to  locate  them  in 
time  and  place,  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved 
by  demonstrating  a  link  with  a  European 
past,  or  even  with  an  African  or  Asian  past. 

One  of  the  many  experimental  approaches 
to  undergraduate  education  might  be  to 
dwell  on  those  elements  common  to  modem 
societies,  at  the  same  time  indicating  what 
makes  them  distinct  and  separate. 

Modernity  may  b«st   be  studied  on  two 
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levels:  what  unites  the  planet  and  jwhat  di- 
vides It.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
latter  are  mere  residues — political,  (-ellglous, 
and  philosophical  Ideas  of  an  earlier  time — 
destined  soon  to  be  placed  on  the  ush-heap 
of  history.  These  are  Integral  to  n»odemlty, 
no  lees  so  than  the  technology  too  often 
seen  as  Its  only  distinctive  hallmark. 

An  approach  that  concentrated  on  man's 
20th-oentury  experience  should  not  mean 
thjkt  only  the  20th  century  Is  studied.  The 
spiritual  and  material  fantasies  of  our  time 
cannot  be  disassociated  from  theif  roots. 

The  concern  must  be  with  inljerpreting 
and  understanding  modern  man'sl  political 
and  social  predicament,  seeing  tqese  In  a 
context  that  takee  account  of  hli  psychic 
and  spiritual  needs. 

33  I 

Science  for  non-scientists 

Colleges  are  not  very  successful!  In  com- 
municating the  nattire  of  scientific  endeavor 
or  Inquiry  to  thoee — the  great  majority — who 
do  not  concentrate  In  the  natural  sciences. 

As  between  the  sciences  and  th«  human- 
ities broadly  defined,  there  are  large  me- 
thodological and  eplstemologlcal  differences. 
So  long  as  the  majority  of  American  students 
situate  themselves  In  non-sclentl;Bc  disci- 
plines, there  la  an  obligation  to  Insttuct  them 
in  the  activity  that  dominates  contlemporary 
culture  and  yet  remains  so  alien. 

One  problem  Is  to  determine  w|iat  kinds 
of  concrete  scientific  Informatloil  various 
groupa  of  educated  men  and  wome^i  need  to 
have.  Another  problem  is  to  develt>p  means 
for  Instructing  undergraduates  in  («rtaln  of 
the  methods  and  symbolic  languages  of  the 
natural  sciences. 

Too  many  colleges  and  universities  have 
accepted  for  too  long  the  reality  of  their 
students'  scientific  illiteracy. 

33 

Study  of  languages 

Today,  another  kind  of  illiteracy  and  cul- 
tural parochialism  also  threatens,  "the  Inter- 
est in  foreign  languages  has  decllneci  sharply. 
Traditional  language  requlreme^its  were 
clearly  Insufflclent  for  giving  moeU  students 
any  meaningful  proficiency  in  f  foreign 
tongue. 

This  failing  contributed  to  th^  demand 
to  do  away  with  the  requirements  altogether, 
a  demand  that  was  sometimes  aoceded  to. 
Whether  or  not  It  was,  new  experl|nents  are 
called  for  that  will  enable  the  student  to 
use  a  foreign  language  In  his  or  her  other 
studies,  particularly  in  the  examination  of 
other  cxUtxires. 
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Instruction  of  under  graduates 

An  undergraduate's  decision  to  concentrate 
In  a  given  field  ought  not  to  bej  taken  to 
mean  that  a  new  recruit  has  beei  won  for 
graduate  study  In  that  field;  the  undergradu- 
ate's major  ought  not  to  be  vlewfed  simply 
as  a  preparation  for  graduate  studt. 

If  members  of  departments  will  concern 
themselves  as  much  with  the  logi:  of  their 
discipline  as  they  do  with  Its  content,  new 
kinds  of  Instruction  will  become  available 
for  the  undergraduate. 

This  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  as  simply 
a  plea  for  a  study  of  methodologi  ;  it  is  an 
argument  for  a  greater  concern  wltl  Instruct- 
ing the  imdergraduate  in  the  nati  re  of  evi- 
dence, the  forms  of  proof,  the  basii ;  premises 
and  axlologles  of  a  discipline. 

The  members  of  a  department  ought  to 
define  what  a  student  may  be  eipected  to 
derive  from  a  period  of  study  in  a  |partlcular 
discipline. 

35 


Early  specialization 
Certain   large   institutions   mlgit   experi- 
ment with  creating  programs   that   permit 
early    sfjecialization.    For    some    beginning 
undergraduates,  a  university  optioi  i  with  Im- 
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mediate  entry  into  advanced  professional  or 
academic  study  should  be  made  available. 
This  option  would  be  most  appropriate  for 
those  few  who  have  acquired  a  superior  gen- 
eral education  In  their  secondary  schools, 
have  made  an  early  and  firm  selection  of 
career  or  field,  and  are  ready,  emotionally  as 
well  as  intellectually,  to  forego  many  of  the 
experiences  of  college  life;  also,  it  would  be 
particularly  appropriate  for  thoee  who  return 
to  college  after  years  of  absence. 

36 

Revision  of  graduate  study 

Just  as  it  would  be  wrong  to  prescribe  a 
single  curriculum  for  all  undergraduates,  so 
it  would  be  wrong  to  do  this  for  all  graduate 
students,  or  even  for  those  In  arts  and 
sciences  faculties  alone.  Still,  certain  broad 
assertions  can  be  made. 

The  graduate  student  who  expects  to  be  a 
college  teacher  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  pro- 
spective colleague  by  professors.  This  means 
that  students  will  be  encouraged  to  prepare 
courses  and  will  be  given  teaching  opportu- 
nities; also,  that  there  will  be  a  large  Involve- 
ment by  senior  professors  in  these  instruc- 
tional assignments. 

Where  students  are  intending  to  choose  a 
professorial  career,  they  ought  to  learn  as 
much  as  they  can  about  the  profession  that 
they  Intend  to  enter,  and  about  universities 
generally.  Too  msiny  who  emerge  with  Ph.D.'s 
have  little  sense  of  either. 

The  dissertation  requirement  remains  a 
confusing  obligation  In  too  many  disciplines; 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  clarify  what 
is  required,  and  modesty  ought  to  be  the 
general  rule. 

Many  disciplines  would  be  well  advised  to 
consider  what  has  become  commonplace  in 
the  natural  sciences  where  students  fre- 
quently obtain  their  advanced  degrees  in  a 
relatively  short  time,  having  demonstrated 
their  capacity  for  independent  research. 

In  too  many  fields,  the  use  of  stilted  19th- 
century  scholarly  formulae  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  huge  pretentious  documents  that 
mock  the  presumed  intentions  of  dissertation 
requirements.  Neither  student  nor  professor 
Is  enhanced  by  the  rules  of  the  dissertation 
game  as  it  is  too  frequently  played  at  present. 

Many  graduate  students,  of  course,  are  en- 
rolled in  advanced  degree  programs  that  are 
dlrectec"  to  professional  rather  than  to  pro- 
fessorial careers.  Thpy,  no  less  than  future  ac- 
ademics, would  profit  from  a  change  in  the 
ethos  of  graduate  Instruction. 

Studies  that  are  too  Impersonal  and  pro- 
longed, with  requirements  that  are  obscure 
or  unintentionally  pimltlve,  should  be  dras- 
tically revamped. 

37 

Professional  education 

With  the  American  penchant  for  "profes- 
sions," each  decade  sees  more  occupations 
so  labeled.  Profeasional  schools  In  colleges 
and  universities  often  work  hand  in  hand 
with  professional  organizations  to  set  up 
qualifications — and  restrtctlons — for  entry 
into  their  fields. 

An  early  preoccupation  with  a  narrow  vo- 
cational competence  is  gradually  giving  way, 
at  least  in  some  universities  (In  certain  pro- 
fessional schools  more  than  others)  to  a 
greater  concern  with  research  and  theory. 
This  tendency  carrtes  desirable  poasibllitles, 
particularly  if  It  can  be  linked  to  the  con- 
cern for  "social  relevance"  that  Is  so  much  a 
preoccupation  In  our  time. 

New  kinds  of  education  in  medicine,  law, 
management,  architecture  and  other  profes- 
sions are  now  called  for. 

This  is  a  propitious  time  for  Innovation  in 
professional  cvirrlcula.  Among  the  reforms 
worth  considering  is  the  opening  of  profes- 
sional coxu-ses,  now  reserved  for  post-bacca- 
laureate students,  to  undergraduate  students, 
to  give  them  an  early  acquaintance  with  the 
profession  so  that  they  may  Judge  whether 
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they  are  suited  to  It.  If  they  conclude  they 
are.  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  Inte- 
grate their  professional  study  with  study  la 
the  arts  and  sciences. 

Courses  in  the  professional  faculties  should 
be  regularly  open  to  arts  and  sciences  gradu- 
ate students;  the  reverse  privilege  should 
also  be  generally  available. 

Faculty  from  professional  schools  ought  to 
be  encovuraged  to  offer  Instruction  In  related 
arts  and  sciences  disciplines  and  in  profes- 
sional schools  other  than  those  In  which  they 
hold  their  appointment.  The  same  encour- 
agement should  be  extended  to  professors  In 
the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  greatest  fiexlbility  should  exist  in  all 
these  matters.  Too  many  universities  con- 
tinue to  harbor  too  many  academic  and  pro- 
fessional ghettoes,  separating  colleagues 
v.hose  intellectual  Interests  should  be  bring- 
ing them  together. 

3S 

Innovations  in  instruction 

Colleges  and  universities  are  experiment- 
ing with  variations  on  the  instructional  sys- 
tem that  they  have  traditionally  relied  on. 
Clearly,  independent  study  and  small  group 
tutorials  offer  large  teaching  possibilities. 
They  are  immensely  demanding,  and  often — 
though  not  always — entail  extra  expense. 
Also,  there  has  been  over  many  years  talk  of 
_^he  increased  use  of  audio-visual  and  other 
technical  devices,  some  of  which  reduce  staff 
costs. 

Certain  of  these  procedures  are  now  being 
tried,  and  professors  and  administrators 
should  inform  themselves  on  their  utility. 
The  sharing  of  technical  devices  ought  to  be 
considered  by  neighboring  institutions. 

Significant  learning  experience  gained  out- 
side the  college  or  university  should  be  wel- 
comed. Whether  the  Instruction  be  formal 
or  informal.  In  a  ghetto  or  in  a  foreign  uni- 
versity, evidence  of  accomplishment  shoiild 
be  quickly  recognized.  The  university  has  no 
interest  In  keeping  back  students  who  have 
had  equivalent  educational  experience  else- 
where and  who  can  demonstrate  this. 

Where  it  Is  possible  to  Involve  students  in 
the  research  efforts  of  professors,  there  Is 
every  reason  to  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  both. 
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Reform  of  academic  calendar 
Many  faculties  ought  to  reconsider  existing 
college  and  university  calendars.  More  flex- 
ible class  schedules  need  to  be  devised,  per- 
mitting many  professors  to  concentrate  their 
teaching  over  a  shorter  period  in  which  they 
give  the  whole  of  their  attention  to  teaching 
obligations,  while  reserving  another  part  of 
the  calendar  year  principally  for  research  and 
similar  creative  activity. 

A  variety  of  calendar  reforms  would  give 
students  opportunities  to  work  by  themselves 
or  to  work  off  campus  in  ways  that  are  not 
now  possible. 

The  classroom  need  not  be  the  only  setting 
for  teaching;  residence  halls,  museums,  hos- 
pitals, courthouses.  faiHorles,  schoolhouses, 
and  other  public  and  private  facilities  offer 
appropriate  sites  for  education.  Where  they 
can  be  useful,  the  college  or  university  has  an 
interest  in  gaining  access  to  them. 

40 

Extra-curricular  activities 
ESamlnatlon  of  prevailing  extra-curricular 
activities  suggests  that  many  were  created  in 
the  19th  century  to  assist  adolescent  boys  to 
enjoy  oolleglal  living.  Faculty  and  other  aduit 
supervision  was  provided  as  a  way  of  showing 
the  institution's  concern  for  Its  charges. 

Colleges  and  universities  would  be  weu- 
advlsed  to  reconsider  their  commitment  to 
support  such  extra-curricular  pursuits.  " 
students,  increasingly  adult,  are  to  be  m- 
dependent,  they  must  choose  those  activities 
they  wish  to  maintain  and  must  consider  now 
to  support  them.  There  may  be  a  sound  eau- 
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cational  reason  for  the  extra-curriculum  be- 
ing placed  wholly  in  the  hands  of  students  at 
certain  Institutions,  making  possible  experi- 
ments of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  expected  to 
originate  in  the  votes  of  faculties  or  govern- 
ing boards. 

At  certain  other  institutions,  where  the 
extra-curriculum  Is  seen  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  educational  experience,  almost  Indis- 
tinguishable from  the  curriculum,  faculties 
may  choose  to  exercise  greater  leadership. 
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The  role  of  research 

The  argument  has  been  frequently  made 
that  research  interests  divert  professors  from 
tnelr  teaching  obligations,  thereby  leading  to 
a  neglect  of  students.  This  may  indeed  hap- 
pen. It  is  particularly  unfortunate  when  It 
happens  for  research  or  wrttlng  that  Is  triv- 
ial, motivated  largely  by  pressures  for  piro- 
motlon.  The  challenge,  clearly.  Is  to  remedy 
such  abuses. 

To  adopt  policies  that  will  destroy  the  vital 
linira  between  research  exploration  and 
imaginative  teaching  Is  no  remedy.  Any  at- 
tempt to  develop  a  teaching  ethic  in  higher 
education  that  would  banish  research  would 
risk  making  teaching  sterile. 

Those  professors  who  are  Inclined  to  do  re- 
search should  be  encotiraged  to  do  so. 

This,  however,  need  not  mean  that  the  uni- 
versity will  welcome  every  kind  of  research 
effort. 
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Certain  types  of  a  large-scale  sponsored  re- 
search are  more  suited  to  outside  research 
institutes  than  to  universities,  though  some 
of  these  institutes  may  be  loosely  affiliated 
with  universities. 

Research  that  Improves  the  learning  proc- 
ess, is  linked  to  teaching  and  the  intellectual 
concerns  of  faculty  members,  is  most  appro- 
priate for  universities. 

There  Is  no  reason  for  universities  to  serve 
as  holding  companies  for  large  laboratories  or 
research  projects  that  are  not  linked  to  their 
educational  programs.  The  attraction  of  large 
expansions  of  staff  and  facilities  needs  to  be 
resisted. 
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Research  in  universities,  whatever  Its 
source  of  support,  ought  not  to  be  secret.  The 
resulte  of  research  under  any  kind  of  univer- 
sity sponsorship  ought  to  be  made  freely 
available,  except  where  conditions  of  privacy 
relating  to  individuals  require  conflden- 
tlaUty. 
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Decisions  to  accept  or  reject  particular 
large-scale  sponsored  research  programs  have 
»  major  effect  on  tiie  character  of  an  Insti- 
tution. Faculty  and  administrators  who  de- 
cide on  these  matters  ought  to  consider:  the 
contribution  such  research  will  make  to  fac- 
ulty members  and  to  the  educational  pro- 
-ams of  the  Institutions;  the  effects  that 
t^  may  be  on  the  traditional  academic 
ireedoms  of  the  university  community;  the 
positive  and  negative  Impacts  on  other  insti- 
tutional programs  that  can  be  foreseen:  the 
niture  costs  of  maintaining  such  research 
acuvlty  and  its  probable  social  value. 

4B 

Some  of  the  current  adverse  criticisms 
about  university  policies  with,  respect  to  re- 
»areh  and  service  assume  a  far  greater  insti- 
tutional Involvement  than  is  in  fact  the  case. 
,f  |i™*'"°*  of  Industry-sponsored  research 
at  colleges  and  universities  is  relatively  small. 
J^e-scale  federal  sponsorship  of  research 
projects  U  Important  at  perhaps  50  unlver- 
nties  and  only  for  a  minority  of  their 
professors. 

nw^  research  by  coUege  and  university 
^^»^rs  has  no  outside  support,  and  might 
o«  Dest  described  as  individual,  publlcation- 
onented  inquiry  without  elaborate  or  expen- 
"'*    trappings.     Such     research     can     be 
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inunensely  significant  for  the  quality  of 
teaching  within  a  college  or  university  and 
for  the  Intellectual  growth  of  the  teachers. 
For  these  reasons,  the  institution  ought  to 
foster  it  from  its  own  resources.  Where  these 
are  Insufficient,  as  they  will  generally  be, 
strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  ad- 
ditional funds,  and  not  only  from  the  fed- 
eral government. 
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Involvement  in  public  service 

Universities  have  never  been  extensively 
involved  in  directly  providing  public  service 
except  In  agrlcultm^  and  medicine  and  to 
some  extent  In  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  and,  of  course.  In  their  role  of  pro- 
viding education  and  training  to  their  own 
students. 

However,  many  thousands  of  professors,  on 
an  Individual  basis,  working  as  consultants 
or  volunteers.  Independently  of  their  Institu- 
tions, have  served  conamunlty,  state,  federal 
and  private  organizations. 

Today,  colleges  and  universities  are  urged 
to  devote  major  resources  to  public  service. 
The  suggestion  is  made  that  they  solve  the 
difficult  problems  of  modern  society;  poverty, 
racism,  urban  blight,  and  a  deteriorating 
natural  environment  are  a  few  of  the  matters 
that  they  are  asked  to  deal  with. 

Higher  educational  institutions,  in  fact, 
have  neither  the  resources  nor  the  political 
capacity  to  engage  In  such  activities  except 
on  a  modest  scale. 

What  they  can  do  and  should  do.  If  In- 
vited, and  If  their  professors  and  staff  have 
the  professional  competencies  and  are  in  fact 
Interested,  is  to  contribute  knowledge  that 
may  be  relevant  to  these  problems. 

Their  major  contribution  ought  to  be  an 
Intellectual  one;  Individuals  and  groups  are 
in  a  position  to  outline  cotirses  of  action 
worth  considering  by  those  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  solving  public  problems. 

A  larger  direct  institutional  Involvement 
is  possible  only  in  a  limited  number  of  cir- 
cumstances. 
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Study  of  higher  education 
One  would  expect  universities  to  have  a 
complete  agenda,  with  very  many  sugges- 
tions, on  at  least  one  subject — the  study  of 
higher  education.  This  Is  rarely  the  case. 
Universities  are  too  little  involved  in  a  subtle 
and  complex  analysis  of  education  at  any 
level;  It  is  still  uncommon  for  the  talented 
members  of  a  variety  of  disciplines  to  focus 
on  the  problems  of  education.  This  area  of 
research  and  service  ought  to  be  developed. 
It  la  unreasonable  for  the  iinlversity  to 
pride  Itself  on  Its  expertise  In  numerous 
other  areas  and  be  ready  to  accept  its  con- 
tinued ignorance  on  many  aspects  of  its  own 
prime  concern — education. 


Modes  of  governance 

A  college  or  university — even  when  It  Is 
small — is  an  intricate  organization.  Trustees, 
administrators,  students,  professors,  staff, 
alumni,  and  legislators  and  public  officials 
are  all  assumed  to  have  an  Interest  in  the 
institution.  It  Is  easy  to  underestimate  (or 
exaggerate)  the  influence  of  any  one  of  these. 

Oood  governance  dep>ends  on  a  reasonable 
allocation  of  responsibilities,  that  makes  the 
structure  of  authority  credible  for  all  these 
groups. 

It  Is  impossible  that  all  should  decide 
everything  or  be  consulted  on  every  Issue. 
No  parliamentary  or  bureaucratic  procedures 
can  be  developed  that  will  guarantee  such 
participation  and  consultation  In  most  In- 
stitutions. 

University  governance  exists  to  make  edu- 
cation possible.  This  objective  is  most  likely 
to  be  achieved,  and  not  In  a  superficial  sense, 
where  there  is  a  division  of  responsibility,  a 
sharing  of  Information,  and  a  readiness  to 
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subject  authority  to  the  requirements  of  a 
well-defined  system  of  accountability. 

Too  few  institutions  have  developed  these 
characteristics  in  their  mode  of  governance. 
Many  more  ought  to  do  so. 
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A  system  of  college  or  university  govern- 
ance should  Itself  be  educative  for  all  who 
take  part  in  it.  A  style  of  institutional  ar- 
rangements appropriate  to  higher  education 
should  be  borrowed  from  the  academic  ideal 
of  reasoned  scholarship,  in  which  findings 
and  proposals  are  submitted  to  critical  re- 
view. 

For  too  long,  colleges  and  universities  have 
borrowed  their  governance  models  from  busi- 
ness and  public  administration.  Neither  is 
appropriate  for  most  functions  of  academic 
institutions. 

so 
The  governing  board 

The  ultimate  legal  authority  in  most  con- 
temporary American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties resides  in  a  lay  governing  board.  The 
idea  that  higher  education  is  too  important 
to  be  left  to  educators  and  students  alone, 
and  that  it  requires  surveillance  by  the 
larger  society,  is  implied  by  this  arrange- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  trustees,  they 
ought  to  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 
capacity  for  deliberation.  Judgment,  and  vi- 
sion. These  attributes  do  not  run  counter  to 
fund-raising  ability  and  devotion  to  the  in- 
stitution. 
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The  principal  functions  of  the  governing 
board  ought  to  Include:  to  Join  with  the 
president  In  planning  the  long-range  future 
of  the  institution  (the  faculty  can  rarely 
transcend  itself  in  this  matter,  and  students 
generally  have  too  short  a  time-perspective) ; 
to  select  a  president  with  the  cooperation  of 
those  that  have  reason  to  be  interested  in 
the  appointment;  to  preserve  and  Improve 
the  financial  position  of  the  institution;  to 
link  the  institution  with  public  and  other 
outside  agencies  in  such  a  way  that  will  ad- 
vance the  Interests  of  faculty  and  students. 
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Though  governing  boards  should  not  be 
selected  on  a  Noah's  Ark  principle,  certain 
groups  (blacks,  for  example)  are  rarely  in- 
cluded; women  are  least  represented,  con- 
sidering the  proportion  of  women  students. 
Both  ought  to  be  significantly  represented; 
if  represented,  they  would  enhance  the  gen- 
eral Influence  of  the  board,  bring  new  per- 
spectives, and,  in  some  instances,  might  pos- 
sibly improve  their  fund-raising  capacity. 

At  most  Institutions,  board  members  ought 
to  have  renewable  term  rather  than  life  ap- 
pointments. 

S3 

Faculty  and  students  serving  on  the  gov- 
erning boards  of  their  own  Institutions 
might  lead  boards  Into  day-to-day  academic 
decisions  that  ought  In  fact  to  be  delegated. 
However,  governing  boards  should  often  In- 
clude professors  and  administrators  from 
other  institutions. 

Recent  alumni  are  often  closer  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  students  than  others,  and  should 
be  considered  for  board  positions. 

Faculty  and  students  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  nominate  outside  trustees, 
though  not  necessarily  to  select  them.  The 
opportunity  to  nominate  by  a  petition  signed 
by  a  designated  number  of  faculty  or 
students — alumni  frequently  have  such  a 
privilege — ought  to  be   experimented   with. 

Faculty  senates,  student  governments,  em- 
ployee organizations  ought  all  to  have  means 
available  for  communicating  with  the  gov- 
erning board. 
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Boards  of  trustees  have  often  been  effec- 
tive buffers  against  political  and  other  pres- 
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sures  directed  at  colleges  and  unlVersltles. 
Today,  however,  boards  are  sometllnea  the 
condulU  of  tbeM  preMurea,  sernngj  only  to 
exacerbate  already  difficult  situations. 

The  buffer  role  ought  to  be  reinforced, 
particularly  In  those  state  Instltutloiia  where 
political  pressures  are  especially  strong. 

SB 

TUe  academic  adminiatrato^ 

The  coUege  or  university  pre«i|lency  is 
uniquely  Important  in  American  higher  edu- 
cation. The  office  needs  to  b«  streegthened 
BO  that  It  can  more  effectively  fulflU|lte  prin- 
cipal responsibilities.  These  are:  ,  to  rep- 
resent the  general  interest  of  the  liilverslty 
as  a  whole;  to  be  Its  spokesman;  t4  be  sen- 
siUve  to  the  educational  and  InfeUectual 
need*  and  mlwlona  of  the  acadei|Uc  com- 
munity to  be  both  a  member  of  th^  faculty 
and  its  leader;  to  initiate  major  ^kcademic 
study  and  reform;  to  allocate  resources  to 
achieve  specific  educational  goala  a^d  prlorl- 
Uee. 

Together  with  the  governing  b^ard,  the 
president  should  plan  for  the  develojjment  of 
the  university  (the  planning  process  should 
Involve  all  the  constituencies  to  tie  fullest 
extent  possible). 

Through  the  appointments  the  president 
makes  to  the  administrative  staff  and  those 
he  or  she  influences  In  the  proflesaorlate, 
standards  are  set  lor  integrity,  educational 
achievement,    vision    and    humanlQy. 

The  president  should  perform  h|ls  or  her 
duties  with  as  much  grace,  efflcltocy,  and 
absence  of  bureaucratic  control  as!  possible. 

fiS  I 

Many  large  institutions  should  have  two 
or  possibly  three  or  four  leaders  \flth  such 
titles  as  president,  chancellor,  provott,  execu- 
tive vice-president;  in  addition,  there  may 
sometimes  be  a  need  for  a  full-time  chair- 
man or  executive  vice-chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  I 

The  complexity  of  many  academic  Institu- 
tions requires  a  greater  division  of  Uibor  than 
now  exlsw.  With  every  such  division  of  labor, 
there  Is,  of  course,  the  hazard  qf  divided 
responsibility.  This  needs  to  b«(  gtiarded 
against.  The  best  way  to  do  so  1^  to  have 
all  major  executive  task  delegated 
by  a  single  chief  executive  officer 
authority  Is  vested. 

67 
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to  others 
In  whom 


Part  of  the  ambiguity  about  pBesldential 
and  other  academic  authority  arises  because 
there  are  two  major  organizational  systems: 
the  assoclatlonal  system  and  the  executive 
system.  In  the  first  (for  example,  in  a  faculty 
senate)  all  members  are  presumably  equal 
so  long  as  they  accept  the  basic  premises  of 
the  association  and  act  colleglallly.  In  the 
second  (for  example,  in  an  administrative 
hierarchy)  a  central  set  of  Inceatlves  and 
sanctions  Is  established  by  executives. 

These  conflicting  organlzatlonail  systems 
should  be  combined  Into  a  systei|i  of  dele- 
gated, responsive  governance,  in  which  au- 
thority and  responsibility  are  exercised  by 
executives  who  themselves  are  accountable 
and  thus  can  be  checked  by  faculties  and 
others  when  there  Is  extreme  dissatisfaction 
with  their  decisions  or  actions, 
as 

Academic  administrators  come  jbrlnclpally 
from  faculty  careers,  and  deslrab^?  so.  Nor- 
mally, they  ought  not  to  serve  for  |nore  than 
a  dozen  years.  In  the  course  of  tbat  period 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  revjew,  which 
should  Include  an  assessment  by  b^th  faculty 
and  students. 

In  large  Institutions,  a  corps  ^f  middle- 
level  administrative  staff  ought  jto  be  de- 
veloped to  relieve  the  routine  fof  academic 
department  heads,  deans,  and  other  officials. 
Training  and  career-advancement;  programs 
for  such  staff  ought  to  be  offered  by  single 
Institutions  and  groups  of  Institutions. 
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In  the  American  pattern  of  academic  or- 
ganisation, either  strong  academic  deans  or 
strong  department  chairmen  are  required. 
If  neither  is  strong  the  Institution  will 
suffer,  if  both  are,  conflict  is  likely.  In  most 
cases,  it  U  desirable  to  strengthen  the  deans 
as  against  the  department  chairmen,  lest 
excessive  compartmentallzatlon  takes  place. 
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Faculty/Student  representation 

Arguments  for  representative  faculty  sen- 
ates or  for  town-meeting  faculty  senates  are 
legion.  The  smaU  coUege  can  function  weU 
with  the  latter  type.  The  larger  Institution 
should  think  seriously  of  having  both — the 
representative  body  for  most  Issues,  the 
town-meeting  senate  when  a  sizable  propor- 
tion of  the  faculty  wishes  an  ow>ortunlty  for 
further  deliberation. 

Small  groups  of  faculty  generally  domi- 
nate facility  senates  and  similar  organiza- 
tions. At  many  colleges  and  universities,  a 
large  number  of  faculty  either  choose  to 
avoid  senate  assignments  or  are  not  Invited 
to  take  part  In  them.  The  same  names  ap- 
pear repeatedly  In  the  membership  of  key 
committees. 

If  faculty  self-goveruance  is  in  fact  to 
flourish,  many  who  are  devoted  to  teaching 
and  scholarship,  who  would  often  rather  stay 
aloof  from  administrative  responslblllUes, 
need  to  become  Involved. 

Membership  In  the  executive  bodies  of  large 
senates  or  In  representative  senates  or  ma- 
jor faculty  committees  ought  to  rotate. 
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Faculty  or  facxilty-student  committees 
have  grown  more  important  In  the  govern- 
ance of  colleges  and  universities.  These  are 
sometimes  chosen  by  administrators,  who 
have  some  sort  of  "representative"  principle 
m  mind.  In  other  cases,  they  are  chosen  by 
senates,  university  councils,  and  similar 
groups.  Departmental,  divisional,  school,  and 
other  committees  have  also  proliferated. 

Committees  In  such  profusion  create  con- 
fusion. TheJr  number  ought  to  be  reduced 
and  a  time  limit  should  often  be  set  lor 
them. 

To  save  the  energies  of  both  faculty  and 
students,  and  to  make  committees  more  ef- 
fective, the  more  Important  ones  ought  to 
have  administrative  staff  members  assigned 
to  them.  This,  of  course,  raises  the  hazard  of 
committees  becoming  the  servants  of  the 
staff,  but  that  problem  can  be  guarded 
against,  whereas  the  Inefficiency  that  fre- 
quently develops  when  there  Is  no  staff  can- 
not. 
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The  tendency  to  create  unicameral  leg- 
islative or  advisory  bodies  for  colleges  and 
universities  raises  the  possibility  that  Im- 
portant Issues  specific  to  either  faculty  or 
students  will  be  obfuscated.  Where  such 
councils  or  campus-wide  senates  are  estab- 
lished, separate  faculty,  student  and  other 
deliberative  bodies  should  also  be  main- 
tained. 
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Use  of  faculty  expertise 
Many  colleges  and  universities  possess  In 
their  faculties  great  expertise  In  manage- 
ment, design,  law,  operations  research,  and 
other  fields  Important  to  the  running  of  a 
complex  Institution.  These  Internal  talents 
should  be  called  on  to  help  In  the  govern- 
ance of  the  Institution.  Although  difficulties 
may  arise  when  recommendations  from  fac- 
ulty are  turned  down,  the  benefits  of  using 
such  talents  generally  exceed  the  costs. 
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Students  in  governance 
Student  government  Is  a  misnomer  In  al- 
most   aU    InstltuUons.    It    rarely    governs, 
though  It  often  provides  a  forum  where  stu- 


dent views  on  the  governing  of  colleges  and 
universities  are  heard. 

The  centralization  of  student  politics,  a 
result  of  having  a  student  government,  may 
reduce  the  Involvement  of  students  In  the 
decentralized  schools  and  departments  of 
the  institution.  When  this  happens  it  is 
unfortunate,  because  the  greatest  possibility 
of  students  Influencing  educational  policy 
can  occur  on  a  decentralized  basis.  This  Is 
the  kind  of  student  Involvement  that  should 
be  fostered. 
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Many  activities  In  addition  to  the  extra- 
curricular ones  now  handled  by  students 
might  desirably  be  delegated  to  them.  For 
example,  on  some  campuses  the  responsi- 
bility for  residence  balls  and  other  living 
arrangements  ought  to  rest  with  students, 
as  is  the  case  In  several  European  countrlet. 

These,  and  similar  experiments,  should  be 
monitored;  It  Is  possible  that  some  func- 
tions can  be  better  performed  by  students 
than  by  others. 
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The  "non-professoriate" 
In  the  functioning  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, particularly  large  ones,  those  who 
carry  professorial  titles  are  only  part  of  the 
larger  company  of  professionals  who  have 
responsibilities  for  teaching  and  research. 
These  other  professionals,  at  some  compuses, 
may  be  at  least  as  numerous  as  the  profes- 
soriate. They  are  beginning  to  seek  an  In- 
fluence from  which  they  have  been  previous- 
ly excluded. 

There  are  no  traditions  for  guiding  fac- 
ulties or  administrations  in  dealing  with 
these  important  colleagues.  The  concept 
"staff"  Is  far  too  ambiguous  and  all-lnelu- 
slve. 

If  any  internal  governance  problem,  not 
already  high  on  college  and  university  re- 
form agendas,  requires  study.  It  Is  this  one. 
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Vae  of  the  initiative 
Though  the  initiative  has  not  had  larg* 
Influence  In  public  affairs,  where  It  once 
seemed  to  hold  such  promise.  It  may  have 
greater  applicability  In  academic  Institu- 
tions. Various  colleges  and  universities  ought 
to  experiment  with  the  initiative  so  that 
when  large  numbers  of  faculty,  staff  or  stu- 
dents seek  a  new  policy  or  wish  to  abolish 
or  revise  an  old  one,  the  Issue  can  be  acted 
on  with  reasonable  promptness  by  adminis- 
trators, senates  and  others  who  have  au- 
thority to  do  so. 
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The  ombudsman 
There  is  much  experience  at  certain  col- 
leges and  universities  In  the  use  of  ombude- 
men,  which  Is  Intended  to  enable  any  mem- 
ber of  the  institution  to  seek  redress  of 
grievances.  Not  suprlslngly,  those  ombuds- 
men function  best  who  appear  to  have  the 
respect  and  ear  of  all  constituencies.  Addi- 
tional Institutions  ought  to  experiment  with 
ombudsmen  or  boards  of  ombudsmen,  in- 
forming themselves  of,  and  evaluating  the 
experiences  of  others. 
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Winning  alumni  support 
Traditional  methods  for  vanning  alumni 
support^Bthletic  programs,  class  reunions, 
regional  alumni  gatherings— though  sucoe»- 
ful  with  some,  are  clearly  no  longer  adequate 
for  others.  Younger  alumni  seem  indifferent 
to  many  of  these  approaches. 

Just  as  the  colleges  and  universities  must 
recognize  the  diversity  of  their  students^  w 
they  should  acknowledge  and  benefit  from 

the  diversity  of  their  alumni.  

If  higher  educational  Institutions  pursue 
the  objective  of  making  the  education  oi 
diverse  adults  a  xaace  central  concern,  lue- 
tlme  educational  opportunities  ought  to  D* 
made  available  to  alumni.  This  might  »- 
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oiude  the  right  to  return  for  special  courses, 
numner  programs,  and  other  educational 
offerings  still  to  be  devised. 
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Since  colleges  and  universities  are  depend- 
ent for  their  well-being  on  public  confidence 
and  support,  they  should  Inform  their 
alumni  regularly  about  those  problems  and 
Issues  that  affect  higher  education. 

To  contribute  to  the  creation  of  an  In- 
formed public  opinion  on  higher  educational 
matters  Is  an  obligation  about  which  col- 
leges and  universities  should  be  outspoken. 
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Institutional  publications 

If  the  Internal  and  external  constituencies 
of  a  college  or  university  are  to  be  kept  prop- 
erly Informed,  effective,  use  of  the  written 
word  Is  required. 

The  many  publications  Issued  by  depart- 
ments, faculties  and  schools.  Including  col- 
lege catalogues,  faculty  handbooks,  student 
guides,  financial  aid  bulletins,  weekly  cal- 
endars, alumni  magazines,  and  fund-raising 
literature  together  rei>reeent  a  considerable 
financial  Investment.  Their  purpose — to  ex- 
pound the  institution's  activities  and  goals — 
Is  Insufficiently  achieved. 

As  a  restilt,  those  who  are  not  actually  In 
the  Institution  (and  many  who  are)  have 
only  the  most  rudimentary  notion  of  what 
In  fact  Is  happening. 

All  such  publications  should  more  deliber- 
ately seek  to  reflect  the  institution's  char- 
acter and  spedflc  programs. 
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Colleges  and  universities  ought  to  have 
a  "Hansard"  or  regular  publication  report- 
ing on  all  specific  actions,  executive,  adjudi- 
cative and  legislative,  taken  by  trustee,  fac- 
ulty, student,  staff  and  administrative 
groups. 

Similarly,  such  a  publication  shoiUd  make 
available  Information  about  major  contem- 
plated policies  or  decisions  on  the  part  of 
any  or  all  of  the  above  groups. 

When  possible,  there  should  be  sufficient 
Ume  for  comments  and  criticisms  to  be  pre- 
pared and  Included  In  this  publication. 
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Future  of  private  institutions 

The  American  Ideal  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity through  education  has  In  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  been  achieved  largely 
through  state  universities  and  colleges,  pub- 
lic Junior  colleges,  and  municipal  Institu- 
tions. Without  public  higher  education,  the 
present  level  of  access  would  never  have  been 
secured. 

Now,  however,  many  private  Institutions 
we  in  great  trouble.  If  private  Institutions 
tm  financially,  the  public  exchequer  wUl 
be  required  to  assvune  the  btirden  they  pre- 
viously carried;  the  coets  would  be  very  high. 

The  more  Important  argument  for  a  dual 
•ystem,  private  and  public,  however.  Is  one 
of  educational  quality. 

Private  Institutions  ought  to  continue  to 
•xlst  as  sources  of  experimentation.  The 
laajor  private  Institutions  are  Important  pre- 
^ly  because  they  guarantee  Uiat  higher 
eauoation  Is  not  pushed  toward  uniformity 
and  poUticai  hypersensitivity. 

Foundations,  private  firms,  and  other  po- 
tentfal  donors  should  recognize  the  fragUlty 
or  these  Institutions  and  reflect  on  how  they 
c*n  help  them. 
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Selective  support  of  excellence 
With  the  growing  dependence  of  higher 
eaucatlon  on  public  funding,  the  risk  of 
mellng  Increases.  Examples  of  excellence,  so 
unportant  In  setting  the  standards  of  asplra- 
uon  for  all  Institutions,  become  all  the  more 
necessary. 

Difficult  u  It  Is  poUtlcaUy  to  favor  some 
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institutions  rather  than  others,  selective  sup- 
port, public  and  private,  is  essential  and 
ought  to  be  fought  for.  No  one  ought  to  un- 
derestimate the  resistances  to  this  principle; 
uniform  support  for  all  Institutions  wUl  have 
ardent  defenders. 

7B 

Minimietng  sine  disadvantages 
There  Is  no  c^tlmum  size  for  colleges  and 
universities.  For  some  students  and  teachers 
the  small  school  will  provide  the  most  grati- 
fying experiences.  At  larger  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, there  are  more  choices.  This  Is  not 
to  say  that  the  Increase  In  choice  is  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  Increase  In  size. 

Large  Inatltuttons  ahould  create  programs 
and  facilities  that  provide  the  option  of  a 
more  intimate  scale;  this  can  be  accomplished 
at  some  places  through  creating  a  variety  of 
small  colleges  within  the  luger  campus,  or 
through  other,  more  modest  ventures. 
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Producing  greater  differentiation 

Higher  educational  Institutions  in  America, 
to  their  detriment,  are  Imitative.  The  "front- 
runners"  are  constantly  aped  by  those  with 
more  limited  resources.  As  a  result,  though 
there  are  over  2,500  Institutions,  they  con- 
verge on  a  few  models. 

Policies  designed  to  produce  greater  differ- 
entiation, though  difficult  to  fashion,  are 
essential. 

Colleges  and  universities  should  become 
more  discriminating  in  relating  their  re- 
sources to  particular  needs,  less  worried  about 
their  standing  (often  a  mythical  one)  vis-i- 
vis  other  Institutions,  and  more  determined 
to  develop  experiments  in  every  aspect  of  in- 
stitutional life. 

If  these  things  were  done,  the  claim  of 
American  higher  education  to  being  plural- 
istic would  begin  to  approach  reality. 
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Women's  colleges 

Women's  colleges,  despite  their  financial 
and  other  problems,  ought  not  lightly  to 
abandon  their  identity.  This  is  particularly 
so  when  many  coeducational  Institutions 
continue  to  be  male-oriented.  Few  have 
managed  to  protect  or  further  the  position 
of  women. 

The  present  tendency,  which  Is  to  elimi- 
nate women's  colleges,  may  be  unfortunate. 
Schemes  for  coeducation  at  women's  and 
men's  colleges  are  rapidly  gaining  favor; 
many  of  these  proposals  may  be  ill-conceived. 

The  concern  on  the  part  of  some  Institu- 
tions to  be  In  fashion  risks  the  loss  of  a 
purpose  that  may  not  be  easily  recovered. 
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Predominantly  Negro  colleges 

The  predominantly  Negro  colleges  are  in 
desperate  financial  straits.  They  continue  to 
enroll  a  very  substantial  proportion  of  black 
college  students.  Without  these  institutions, 
many  thousands  of  black  students  In  the 
South  would  be  denied  higher  educational 
opportunity. 

Public  and  private  resources  should  be  di- 
rected to  these  colleges,  while  programs  to 
develop  other  options  for  black  students  are 
devised,  tested,  and  made  more  widely  avail- 
able. 
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Long-range  planning 

Long-range  planning  is  uncommon  in 
many  colleges  and  universities.  Few  can 
boast  organizations  and  procedures  adequate 
for  the  advanced  planning  of  their  needs 
and  resources.  Many  self-studies  scarcely 
mention  long-range  planning  mechanisms. 

The  key  to  such  planning  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  institutional  research  which  pro- 
vides data  and  knowledge  of  a  specificity 
and  range  not  now  available.  Only  then  can 
a  planning  committee  and  staff  function. 
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Budgeting 

College  and  university  budgeting  should 
be  directed  to  the  reallocation  of  the  total 
resources  of  the  institution  rather  than  to 
annual  Increments.  Changes  In  colleges  and 
universities  will  have  to  depend  on  a  kind  of 
budgetary  review  not  now  taking  place. 

In  a  period  of  financial  stringency,  sub- 
stantial substitution  of  programs  rather  than 
addition  to  them  must  be  the  principle  that 
guides  those  responsible  for  decision-mak- 
ing. It  can  no  longer  be  assumed  that  new 
programs  will  be  supported  by  extensive 
new  funds. 

Unpopular  decisions  will  have  to  be  made 
and  explained. 
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Filling  faculty  vacancies 
When  a  professor  retires,  resigns,  or  dlee 
It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  vacancy  In 
the  field  will  be  automatically  filled.  This  la 
an  unwise  policy,  since  it  prevents  response 
to  new  priorities  unless  the  institution  grows 
in  size. 

Every  vacancy  ought  to  revert  to  a  campus- 
wide  pool  where  the  requirements  for  a  parti- 
cular specialism  can  be  weighed  by  adminis- 
trators and  faculty  against  requirements  for 
other  fields. 
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Non-educational  services 
Private  Industry  or  non-profit  corporations 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  supply  services 
now  offered  by  colleges  and  univerities  to 
their  students.  Considerable  savings  might 
be  realized  by  such  policies.  Also,  a  more 
sensitive  response  to  changing  student  needs 
might  be  registered. 

Housing,  dining  facilities,  career  counsel- 
ing, health  and  medical  services  might  be 
supplied  more  reasonably  by  outside  agencies. 
Institutions  ought  to  experiment  with 
many  different  systems.  At  large  institutions, 
what  Is  suited  to  one  faculty  or  school  might 
not  be  appropriate  for  another. 
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Sharing  resources 

Resource -sharing  for  expensive  or  unique 
facilities  will  become  a  financial  necessity 
for  all  colleges  and  universities.  More  Import- 
ant however,  are  the  educational  improve- 
ments that  would  be  realised  through  Ima- 
ginative cooperative  efforts  of  a  kind  that 
are  not  now  taking  place. 

Colleges  and  universities  ought  to  share 
soeo'ce  human  talents  through  Joint  appoint- 
ments, permitting  either  students  or  gifted 
teachers  to  move  among  campuses. 

The  use  of  modem  technology  by  several 
Institutions  Involved  In  oollaboratlre  enter- 
prises is  also  called  for. 

Most  difficult,  however,  is  cooperation 
based  on  the  willingness  of  one  Institution 
to  abandon  an  established  field  of  study  en- 
tirely, recognizing  that  opportunities  for 
such  study  exist  elsewhere  In  the  region  and 
can  be  made  readily  available  to  their  own 
students. 
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Cooperation  in  experimentation 
Educational  experiments  often  take  place 
on  a  single  campus.  They  are  rarely  studied 
er  evaluated  by  other  ooUegee  or  unlvenltiee 
that  stand  to  profit  from  knowing  about 
them. 

InterlnstltuUonal  cooperation  in  educa- 
tional experimentation  ought  to  become 
more  common.  It  Is  possible  for  a  group  of 
institutions  to  plan  specific  educational  re- 
forms Jointly,  to  try  out  variants  of  these 
on  Individual  campuses,  to  monitor  these 
experiments,  and  to  learn  from  them. 

These  experiments  would  then  be  the  com- 
mon concern  of  all  the  Institutions  Involved. 
Each  would  have  Uiveeted  funds  and  man- 
power resources.  Bach  would  have  an  inter- 
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est  in  incorporating  Into  Its  own    irograms 
the  results  achieved. 
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Primary,  secondary  educatio  i 

The  primary  and  secondary  schools  ol  the 
country,  responsible  lor  the  education  of 
the  young  during  what  is  incomes  ably  the 
most  formative  periods  of  their  Uv<s,  bear  a 
heavy  Instructional  and  social  burdfen.  Many 
colleges  and  universities  have  been  generally 
unimaginative  in  considering  how  tley  might 
cooperate  with  these  schools,  to  the  advan- 
tage both  of  students  and  instltutioas. 

It  Is  time  that  more  universities  accepted 
a  responsibility  In  this  matter,  au<,  did  not 
locate  It  solely  in  their  professions  1  schools 
of  education. 

This  Is  an  Important  need  whlca  cannot 
be  satisfied  by  traditional  methods. 

The  colleges  and  universities  star  d  to  gain 
Immensely  from  new  kinds  of  coperatlon 
with  schools,  and  they  ought  to  arrange  for 
them.  The  task  will  be  difficult,  olten  frus- 
trating. It  will  call  for  political.  Drganiza- 
tlonal.  as  well  as  intellectual  skills. 

Any  tendency  towards  paternalism  by  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  wl  h  regard 
to  schools  needs  to  be  strcnuouslj    —-'■♦-' 
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OF 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1911 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ds  I  have 
repeatedly  stressed,  there  is  ajneed  for 
the  United  States  to  maintain  i  balance 
of  power  in  the  Middle  East.  Wie  may  be 
the  only  nation  that  Israel  caii  depend 
upon  in  her  struggle  to  remain  free. 

In  the  November  1970.  issu^  of  Navj- 
magaizine  there  appeared  an  Article  by 
Dr.  Alvin  J.  Cottrell,  director  of]  research 
for  the  Georgetown  Universidf  Center 
of  Strategic  and  International  Studies. 
Dr.  Cottrell  affirms  that  the  grkdual  de- 
terioration of  U.S.  naval  powur  is  the 
prime  reason  for  Russian  domination  in 
the  Middle  East.  i 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  insert  th^  article 
for  the  perusal  of  my  colleagues  at  this 
point: 

Russia  Neabs  Domination  or  MicpLB  East — 
Prom  Mokocco  to  Indian  Btjbco^tuikit 

(By  Alvln  CottreU)  j 
Although  the  Middle  East  ha4  occupied 
the  headlines  In  past  months.  Indeed  years. 
It  U  oiUy  recently  that  the  broad ;  plctture  of 
Russian  alms  there  has  become  c|ulte  clear. 
The  fact  that  those  alms — and  actions — 
sharply  conflict  with  American  poUdee,  that 
the  current  U.S.  world  difficulties  are  di- 
rectly tied  to  our  deteriorating  aaval  pow- 
er— while  Russia's  power  has  gro^  vastly — 
Is  either  misunderstood  or  lgnore<l  by  many 
of  our  people  and  leaders. 

Yean  of  neglect  in  replacing  th«  largely 
World  War  Il-built  U.S.  Fleet  a»id  today's 
extensive  mothballlng  of  warshlfjs,  coupled 
with  long  American  emphasis  oki  a  land- 
based  military  strategy,  have  le*t  us  In  » 
very  serious  situation.  Russia  Is  o6  the  verge 
of  true  dotnlnatlon  of  the  entloe  Mideast, 
poeslbly  the  whole  MedlterraneaJi  and  be- 
yond that  the  entire  vast  and  vlt*  area  East 

of  Suez.  

We  should  view  this  prospect  with  great 
alarm  for  aeveral  reasons.  The  immediate 
Mideast  Is  the  croearoads  of  three  continents, 
Surope,  AaUk  and  Africa.  Its  center  Is  the  Sues 
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Canal,  of  which  much  more  later,  and  Its  oU 
riches,  without  which  Western  Europe  would 
almost  grind  to  a  halt,  are  now  being  threat- 
ened by  the  Russian  bear. 

The  Soviets  stUl  are  denied  their  greatest 
obJecUve,  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  by 
the  Israeli  occupation  of  lU  east  bank.  It  Is 
the  key  to  most  of  their  immediate  and  long 
time  objectives  In  the  wider  stretches  of  what 
is  called  the  Mideast,  pixis  the  broad  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  countries  washed  by  Its 
waters. 

While  the  broad  spectrum  of  Soviet  alms 
and  action  will  be  developed  below,  here  are 
some  recent,  significant  developments. 

BOVJXTS   OCCUPY    80C0TBA 

Russian  Marines  have  taken  possession  of 
Socotra,  key  island  and  potential  base  near 
the  southern  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  an  event  of 
major  importance. 

Turkey  reportedly  has  been  ignoring  So- 
viet violations  of  the  Monueux  Treaty  gov- 
erning the  use  of  its  strategic  straits. 

Old  Western  aUles,  not  only  Turkey  but 
also  Iran  and  others,  are  now  "hedging  their 
bets"  because  the  United  SUtes  no  longer 
seems  to  them  an  entirely  creditable 
protector. 

It  all  adds  up  to  an  impending  shift  in  the 
world  balance  of  power,  and  possible  new 
confrontation  of  the  two  super-nations.  In 
which  the  United  States  may  hold  the  losing 
cards.  „ 

Soviet  Naval  activity  In  the  Middle  East 
and  Indian  Ocean  is  proceeding  at  a  vigoroxis 
pace  at  a  time  when  the  NUon  Adminlstra- 
Uon  is  seeking  to  lower  Its  military  silhouette 
abroad  by  reducing  U.S.  commitmenU.  It 
may  be  that  the  Soviets  are  simply  testing 
American  resolve  and  that  we  are  seeing  the 
kind  of  poUcy  that  they  beUeve  can  be  safely 
implemented  under  the  umbreUa  of  strategic 
nuclear  parity  with  the  United  States — or  the 
superiority  towards  which  they  seem  clearly 
to  be  aiming.  However.  tesUng  aside,  the  So- 
viets do  have  very  real— imperialistic  is  the 
only  word— interests  in  the  Middle  East 
which  they  are  striving  constantly  to  achieve. 

PractlcaUy  everyone  with  any  recoUecUon 
of  Russian  history  has  heard  of  Riissia's 
longing  for  warm  water  access  to  the  world's 
open  seas.  Such  amblUons  long  antedate 
Soviet  Russia.  In  fact,  Russia  has  always  had 
access  to  the  open  seas,  but  did  not  have 
the  military  and  naval  power  and  hence  the 
political  leverage  to  gain  control  of  the 
Turkish  Straits  and  take  advantage  of  It. 
This  is  now  being  altered  by  the  Western 
retreat  and  Soviet  pragmatism— as  well  as  an 
active  Russian  shlpbuUdlng  program  that 
has  created  a  large,  perhaps  soon  the  world's 
largest,  and  certainly  today  the  most  mod- 
ern navy. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SUEZ  CANAL 

To  be  fully  understood.  It  is  necessary  to 
View  the  Mediterranean-Middle  Eastern  in- 
volvement of  the  Russians  as  only  a  part  of 
a  global  poUcy  which  also  Includes  the  vast 
Indian  Ocean.  This  is  especiaUy  true  in  order 
to  grasp  why  Russia  has  poured  so  much  Into 
Egypt.  It  is  she  who  would  control  a  re- 
opened Suez  Canal,  a  matter  of  vast  im- 
portance. 

Although  the  canal  is  of  decreasing  Im- 
portance to  the  West  Just  the  converse  Is 
true  for  the  Soviets.  With  the  canal  reopened 
the  long  voyage  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  or  from  Vladivostok  would  be  elim- 
inated. With  this  strategic  short-cut  It 
would  be  much  easier  to  maintain,  with 
their  Black  Sea— Mediterranean  Fleet,  a 
naval  presence  In  support  of  their  Interest 
m  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  to  further 
their  goals  In  the  oU-rlch  Persian  Oulf  which 
is  one  of  the  two  arms  of  the  Indian  Ocean; 
the  Red  Sea  is  the  other.  The  Soviet's  plan 
in  the  area  is  maintenance  of  a  level  of 
forces  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  West 
from  Morocco  to  the  Indian  Ocean — to  even- 
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tually  replace  the  West.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  moving  against  the  West  (for  this 
is  a  double  edged  policy),  they  would  pre- 
vent the  Chinese  Communists  from  effec- 
tively asserting  their  influence  in  the  riparian 
states  of  Africa,  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and 
South  Asia,  as  well  as  completing  the  en- 
circlement of  Communist  China  by  Unking 
the  Soviet's  Pacific  and  Atlantic  naval  forces. 
It  is  not  widely  known  but  the  term 
Middle  East  was  Invented  by  the  distin- 
guished American  naval  historian.  Alfred 
Thayer  Mahan.  Mahan,  writing  In  1902  In  a 
London  Journal,  was  endeavoring  to  define 
the  area  between  the  Arabian  Peninsrula  and 
the  sub-continent  of  India  and  as  seen  by 
a  naval  strategist  such  as  Mahan  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  located  at  approximately  the  cen- 
ter. In  order  to  differentiate  this  area  from 
what  had  always  been  known  as  the  Near 
East,  I.e.,  the  eastern  Mediterranean  ares 
which  Included  the  corner  of  Turkey,  the 
Levant,  and  the  Egyptian-Red  Sea  area,  he 
referred  to  this  region  as  the  Middle  East. 
The  term  Middle  East  was  adopted  by  The 
Times  of  London  and  It  soon  gained  wide 
acceptance  and  passed  Into  official  usage  by 
the  British  Government  and  much  of  the 
world. 

WIDER    MIDEAST 

It  Is  worth  discussing  this  little  historical 
event,  because  If  one  considers  Soviet  objec- 
tives In  the  area  today,  it  must  be  borne  In 
mind  that  Soviet  objectives  encompass  much 
more  than  the  boundaries  of  Mahan's  orig- 
inal Middle  East.  The  Middle  East  today,  in 
its  very  widest  context,  can  be  said  to  extend 
from  Morocco  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
Pakistan  on  the  Indian  sub-continent  and 
as  far  north  as  the  Moslem  areas  of  Russia 
and  as  far  south  Into  Africa  as  the  Sudan. 

In  attempting  to  achieve  Its  objectives  In 
the  Indian  Ocean,  Russia  has  adopted  a 
policy  much  like  that  which  Is  proving  so 
successful  in  changing  the  balance  In  the 
Mediterranean-Middle  B^ast  area.  Namely, 
moving  in  at  any  point  the  Western  nations 
seem  disinclined  to  defend. 

The  USSR,  long  tied  to  a  land  power 
concept  of  military  policy,  now  sees  what 
Britain  and  other  Western  powers  recognized 
long  ago.  but  apparently  no  longer  beUeve 
or  feel  they  can  maintain,  that  the  most 
politically  acceptable  strategy  at  home  and 
abroad  is  a  maritime  doctrine.  Although  UtUe 
publicized,  the  Soviet  mUltary  intervention 
(actually  getting  troops  and  technicians 
involved  on  land)  in  support  of  the  Arab 
cause,  like  the  U.S.  effort  In  Viet  Nam,  Is 
unpopular  at  home.  Their  large-scale  miu- 
tary  occupation  In  Eastern  Europe  has  re- 
quired two  massive  interventions  which  have 
produced  political  repercussions  at  home  ana 

abroad.  , 

President  Nixon  has  stressed  both  oeio/e 
and  during  his  recent  trip  to  Europe  »»<»  tf« 
Mediterranean  the  fact  that  the  united 
States  is  a  sea  power— and  also  that  Russia 
is  a  land  power.  This  statement,  once  true, 
can  be  changing  as  Russia  outbuUds  us  on 
the  seas.  It  is  the  United  States  which  is 
bogged  down  mlUtarily  on  land  overseas  and 
the  Soviet  Union  which,  despite  its  presence 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Egypt.  Is  rapidly  mov- 
ing toward  being  the  leading  maritime  power 
in  the  world  If  we  do  not  act  swUtly. 

More  than  words  and  the  theoreUcal  ac- 
ceptance of  such  a  strategy  is  necessary  U 
the  United  States  really  desires  to  Imple- 
ment a  dominant  naval  presence.  For  in  tne 
ImporUnt  areas  of  ships  and  hardware  re- 
quired to  promote  a  naval-dlplomatlc  strat- 
egy, the  united  States  Is  rapidly  falling  be- 
hind. It  is  well  and  good  to  speak  as  tne 
President  did  of  reinforcing  the  Sixth  Fleet, 
but  increasingly  this  Is  becoming  more  wia 
more  dlfflcult^lf  not  imposslblfr-and  oniy 
temporarily  so  far.  The  reserve  forces  necM- 
sary  for  meeting  sustained  operations,  m 
opposed    to    a    marginal    contingency,    are 
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rapidly  declining.  It  is  not  only  the  Soviets 
at  often  suggested,  who  In  the  future  wUl 
necessarily  prevent  the  United  States  from 
domrwhat  was  executed-^ven  then  with 
some  strain-^o  beautifully  In  the  Lebanon 
^ruis  m  1958.  Rather  It  will  be  the  reality 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  U.S.  naval  capabil- 
ities to  meet  the  need. 

Many  observers  have  missed  the  point  due 
largely  to  Russia's  high  profile  military  and 
TOiitlcal  commitment  In  Egypt,  and  their 
bwn  preoccupation  with  the  Arab -Israeli 
conflict,  that  Soviet  objectives  obviously 
extend  far  beyond  the  eastern  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Indeed,  it  can  be  said  that  to 
a  very  large  extent  the  Soviets  are  In  Egypt 
and  are  committed  so  heavily  In  the  Suez 
Canal  area  largely  because  of  their  wider 
interests.  Their  prime  Interest,  namely  re- 
opening the  Suez  Canal,  can  only  be 
achieved  through  control  of  Egypt— hence 
the  UAR  venture. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  greatest 
loss  sufiEered  by  the  Soviets  when  their  Arab 
clients  were  defeated  In  1967  was  the  clos- 
ure of  the  Canal.  Had  It  stayed  open  and  with 
the  former  large  BrlUsh  naval  base  at  Aden 
at  their  disposal,  the  Soviet  Navy  could  easily 
have  established  their  supremacy  In  the  Red 
Sea  and  exerted  poUtlcal  pressure  designed  to 
bring  about  a  reorientation  or  replacement  of 
regimes  on  both  sides.  The  British  evacuated 
Aden  in  1967.  Russia  then  could  have,  Just  as 
Britain  did  before,  exert  Influence  on  east- 
ern Arabia  and  In  the  Persian  Gulf  area.  This 
Is  much  more  difficult  with  the  Canal  closed. 
Soviet  support  for  the  U.S.  Initiated  ceasefire 
along  the  Canal  was  undoubtedly  largely  due 
to  their  belief  that  they  will  be  able  to  have 
it  reopened  as  part  of  the  negotiation.  It  Is 
significant  that  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  has  always  been  a  key  point  In  all 
Soviet  proposals  for  a  Middle  East  settlement. 
Evidence  that  this  was  Indeed  a  high  priority 
objective  Is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets,  while  still  endeavoring  to  get  the 
Canal  open,  have  already  established  an  In- 
dian Ocean  presence  largely  around  the  is- 
land of  Socotra — 500  miles  east  of  Aden. 

SOVIETS    IN     INDIAN     OCEAN 

The  Soviets  have  also  acquired  facilities, 
for  the  use  of  their  trawlers,  on  the  former 
British  territory  of  Mauritius  which  received 
Its  Independence  In  1968.  Its  strategic  value 
comes  from  Its  location  astride  the  main 
shipping  lanes  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
In  the  ocean  500  miles  east  of  Madagascar. 
Soviet  supply  ships  already  call  there  fre- 
quently for  fuel  and  supplies  lor  their  naval 
vessels  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  also  have 
established  anchorages  near  the  British  Sey- 
chelles Islands,  where  they  stop  for  replen- 
ishment. Just  as  they  do  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean of  Malta  and  the  Greek  Islands.  The 
Seychelles  are  located  about  400  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Kenya  and  also  along  the  main 
shipping  lanes  coming  around  the  Cape  and 
on  the  route  to  South  Asia. 

Soviet  marines  have  been  landed  on  barren 
former  British  Crown  Colony  of  Socotra 
which  now  belongs  to  Aden.  They  have  taken 
over  the  Island  and  the  landing  forces  there 
Is  a  departure  from  long  standing  policy — 
In  contrast  to  the  United  States — of  not  "gar- 
risoning" forces  overseas. 

The  island  Is  an  excellent  command  post 
and  base  for  the  Soviets'  Increasing  focus 
on  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  Is  70  miles  long  and 
20  miles  wide,  and  has  three  airstrips,  each 
of  which  can  be  extended  to  accommodate 
the  most  modern  Jet  aircraft.  Although  there 
Is  no  natural  harbor,  the  waters  around  the 
Island  are  deep  enough  for  the  development 
of  an  artificial  port.  The  Island  Is  also  being 
used  as  a  training  base  for  acclimatizing 
Soviet  forces  for  tropical  areas  such  as  the 
Persian  Gtflf.  As  the  London  Economist 
(Sept.  6)  observes:  "The  Russian  admirals, 
cautious,  conservative  men  that  they  are, 
have  been  steadily  testing  the  capacity  of 
their  ships  and  crews  to  operate  for  weeks 
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and  sometimes  months  in  tropical  condi- 
tions." 

These  ambitions  In  the  Persian  Gulf- 
Indian  Ocean  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
any  Informed  reader  of  modern  European 
history,  since  the  Soviet  interests  in  the  area 
were  established  in  secret  protocols  between 
Germany  and  Russia  In  1940.  One  of  the 
secret  protocols  which  grew  out  of  the  Rlb- 
bentrop-Molotov  discussion  In  November 
1940  reads,  "the  Soviet  Union  declares  that 
Its  territorial  aspirations  center  south  of  the 
national  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
direction  of  the  Indian  Ocean."  Captured 
documents  from  the  Nazi  German  Foreign 
Office  state  that  following  this  agreement, 
Molotov  Informed  the  German  Ambassador 
to  Russia  that  "the  area  south  of  Batum 
and  Baku  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
Persian  Oulf  Is  recognized  as  the  center  of 
aspirations  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

Egypt  was  selected  by  the  Sovleto  to  play 
the  principal  role  In  broad  Soviet  strategy. 
Canal  considerations  aside,  primarily  because 
of  Its  geographic  location  and  also  because  It 
Is  the  largest  and.  until  Nasser's  death,  cer- 
tainly the  leading  Arab  state.  Nasser's  death 
wUl  In  no  way  diminish  Egypt's  Importance 
to  Russia  in  a  geo-strateglc  sense. 

In  the  Middle  East,  as  In  their  past  his- 
tory, the  Soviets  have  opted  quantity  over 
quaUty  In  allies.  That  Is,  Israel  although  the 
most  technologically  advanced  country  In 
the  area  was  also  one  of  the  smallest,  hence, 
not  a  desirable  ally.  In  the  Soviet  eyes,  all 
other  questions  aside,  the  many  Arab  states, 
despite  their  own  Intra-Arab  conflicts  still 
comprised  the  largest  area,  with  the  greatest 
population  and  thus  were  the  best  choice  to 
back. 

SOVIET'S    HISTORIC   DREAM 

When  their  Arab  clients,  Egypt  and  Syria, 
were  defeated  In  the  June  1967  war  It  ap- 
peared that  the  Soviets'  decision  to  support 
"the  biggest  battalions"  I.e.,  the  Arabs  over 
the  Israelis,  had  failed.  However,  If  one  as- 
sesses the  situation  today  It  Is  clear  that  de- 
pending on  the  outcome  of  their  position  In 
Egypt  following  Nasser's  death  ther  are  Just 
a  short  step— the  opening  of  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal  away  from  their  historic  dream  of  com- 
plete and  \inlnhlblted  access  to  the  open 
seas. 

One  other  point  often  overlooked  or  un- 
derestimated Is  the  Russian  willingness  to 
support  countries  or  movements  whose  phi- 
losophy of  government  may  differ  from  their 
own.  The  operative  point  Is  whether  they 
can  further  Russian  goals;  not  whether  they 
are  good  Soviet-style  Communists.  This  Is 
even  extended  to  cover  regimes  at  odds  with 
one  another.  WhUe  placing  primary  reliance 
on  the  more  revolutionary  regimes  such  as 
Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq  and  Algeria,  they  have 
also  been  quite  willing  to  cooperate  with 
Kings  and  Shaikhs,  whenever  It  was  expedi- 
ent for  policy  reasons  to  do  so;  examples  are 
the  Shah  of  Iran,  who  has  been  the  arch 
antagonist  of  their  Egyptian  client,  and  the 
Shaikh  of  Kuwait,  whose  territory  Is  claimed 
by  the  Soviet's  Iraqi  ally. 

Clearly,  both  Turkey  and  Iran  are  behaving 
with  their  erstwhile  arch  antagonist  In  a 
way  which  indicates  their  belief  that  the  So- 
viets may  eventually  come  to  dominate  the 
entire  area.  The  Tvu-ks  apparently  have  al- 
ready been  winking  at  the  provisions  In  the 
Montreux  Convention  on  the  Turkish  Straits, 
I.e.,  the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  tind 
the  Dardanelles. 

The  Montreux  Convention  requires  that 
submarines  transiting  the  Straits  must  sur- 
face and  pass  through  in  daylight.  The  Con- 
vention also  states  that  submarines  may  only 
pass  through  the  Straits  If  they  have  been 
built  outside  the  Black  Sea  and  return  for 
purposes  of  repair  If  adequate  notlflcatlon  Is 
given  the  Turkish  Oovemment.  It  Is  im- 
plausible that  the  number  of  submarines 
passing  through  the  Straits  have  reqtiired 
repairs  at  foreign  ports.  Reportedly  they  now 
are  coming  through  at  night. 
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If  Soviet  influence  becomes  dominant  In 
the  Mideast,  Moscow  can  be  expected  to  de- 
mand— and  perhaps  get — dual  control  of  the 
Turkish  Straits,  as  it  demanded  in  1946  but 
was  thwarted  by  President  Truman  and  his 
famed  doctrine. 

In  the  event  of  an  acute  crisis,  it  Is  quite 
possible  the  Soviets  could  overturn  the  mili- 
tary balance  which  now  favors  Iran  over  Iraq 
as  they  appear  to  be  doing  in  the  Israel - 
Egypt  face-off.  As  in  Egypt,  supplying  Iraq 
with  a  highly  sophisticated  air  defense,  in- 
cluding Soviet  pilots,  would.  In  part,  neu- 
tralize the  now  superior  Iranian  Air  Force. 
They  could  also  cancel  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Iranian  Navy  with  land-based  air  power  from 
Iraq.  In  any  case.  It  Is  certain  that  the  So- 
viet commitment  to  Egypt  has  heightened 
Iran's  fears  In  regard  to  Iraq. 

The  Iranians  meanwhile  have  concluded 
commercial  and  military  assistance  deals 
with  the  Soviets  as  much  lor  poUtlcal  as 
economic  reasons.  The  Iranian-Soviet  mili- 
tary assistance  agreement  includes  over  $100 
million  worth  of  less  sophisticated  Soviet 
military  hardware  such  as  small  arms,  trucks 
and  half-tracks.  No  advisors  are  Included  in 
this  or  any  agreement,  as  yet. 

Both  Turkey  and  Iran  have,  in  effect,  been 
taking  out  insurance  against  the  possibility 
that  their  powerful  historical  enemy  to  the 
north,  who  now  Is  in  a  position  to  put  pres- 
sure on  both  nations  from  north  and  south, 
may  do  so. 

Certainly  the  reorientation  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  these  two  formerly  solid  Western 
Allies  has  been  one  of  the  primary  alms  of 
Soviet  policy.  Both  nations  have  developed 
closer  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

United  States  policy,  due  to  conflicting 
treaty  obligations,  has  had  an  opposite  ef- 
fect on  Turkey  and  Iran.  Just  a  few  exam- 
ples: In  1964.  during  the  Cyprus  crisis  Presi- 
dent Johnson  intervened  In  a  way  favorable 
to  Greece  over  Turkey.  United  States  policy 
m  the  war  between  India  and  Pakistan  over 
Kashmir,  produced  negative  effects  when  the 
United  States  cut  off  aid  to  the  Shah's  friend 
and  ally.  Ayub  Khan,  then  President  of  Paki- 
stan, and  at  the  same  time  prevented  the 
Iranian  government  from  using  military 
equipment  provided  under  the  CENTO  treaty 
to  aid  Pakistan. 

PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    COMMENT 

Feeding  this  mounting  Soviet  influence  Is 
the  growing  Soviet  presence  to  the  south  of 
themrxprlmarily  in  terms  of  naval  power,  but 
also  m  the  form  of  a  large  military  "ad- 
visory"-'presence  In  Iraq  and  Egyixt.  The 
Soviets  now  have  as  many  "advisors"  In 
Egypt  alone  as  the  United  States  had  In 
Viet  Nam  when  President  Kennedy  was  as- 
sassinated, and  the  Iranians  are  watching 
with  much  concern  the  large  and  growing 
Soviet  advisory  group  in  Iraq.  The  rationale 
for  Turkish  and  Iranian  policy  Is  simply  that 
given  the  growing  Soviet  military  strength 
in  the  area  and  no  obvious  Intention  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  firmly  commit 
Itself  to  a  military  policy  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  they  cannot  count  on  the  United 
States  In  a  showdown  with  either  the  USSR 
or  their  Arab  allies. 

Mr.  Nixon's  recent  visit  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean In  which  he  reaffirmed  U.S.  interests 
in  The  area  and  made  statements  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  United  States  Sixth  Fleet 
would  be  strengthened  will  not  necessarily 
alter  their  attitudes.  These  countries  are 
aware  of  the  declining  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  United  States  Navy — particularly  In 
the  form  of  such  surface  vessels  as  destroy- 
ers ard  cruisers — and  It  will  require  more 
than  a  Presidential  pronouncement  and 
visit  to  the  Sixth  Fleet,  however  useful,  to 
convince  them  that  the  United  States  Is 
determined  to  formulate  and  Implement  a 
policy  for  countering  the  Soviets  In  the  area. 

There  have  been  unflattering  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  Inferiority  of  U.S.  naval 
capabilities  In  the  area  from  both  Iran  and 
Turkey.  In  this  regard,  the  recent  debate 
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over  the  bases  in  Spain,  partlc  ilarly  the 
Rota  Naval  Base,  was  not  helpful.  All  na- 
tions In  the  area  have  been  watching  for  any 
sign  that  the  United  States  might  evacuate 
Rota,  which  is,  beyond  Us  great  toportance 
as  a  base  for  Polaris  submarines  apd  surface 
ships,  the  symbol  of  TJ.S.  navall  power  in 
the  whole  Mediterranean  area  ev^n  though 
the  base  is  on  the  Atlantic  side  o 
This  could  prove  the  final  blow 
credlbUlty  in  the  area. 

Prom  this  same  psychologlca ,  . 
view  the  recent  suggestion,  by  a  sibcommlt- 
tee  of  the  House  Committee  on  A^ed  Serv- 
ices, that  the  military  benefit  ot  the  115. 
Fleets  making  stops  In  Turkey  Is  o(  question- 
able value,  is  disturbing.  There  ar*  consider- 
ations greater  than  economy.  Noti  to  "show 
the  flag"  In  these  critical  times  li 
profile"  way  would  be  a  grave  erroi 

As  Hanson  Baldwin  correctly  po 
his  new  book.  Strategy  for  Tomo; 
Southern  shores  of  the  Medlterrani 
once  protected  NATO's  southern 
bene  largely  neutralized  or  lost 
Northern  shores,  from  Turkey  to 
threatened."' 

SOVIET  po«T  visrrs 

Soviet  naval  visits  to  Mediterradean  parts, 
parUcularly  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
have  increased  whUe  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  usefully  visit  these  pc^ts  in  the 
area  has  declined.  The  Soviets  in  [the  Medi- 
terranean visit  ports  in  Tugoslafria,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Algeria  and  Morocco.  T|ke  United 
States  can  expect  only  relative  ^thiislasm 
for  naval  visits  at  Italian  and  Gieek  ports. 
The  last  visit  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  tojthe  Turk- 
ish port  of  TTTnir  was  marred  by  4  left-wing 
demonstratloin  and  plot  which 
had  ai  one  of  its  objectives  the 
least  one  UJ8.  seaman.  All  ports 
have  been  increasingly  denied,  or 
dlfflcxUi,  to  the  U.S.  Navy. 

This  itself  is  an  important  In 
the  changed  political  environmf 
area.  Any  abandonment  ot  the 
would  increase  the  Soviet  ability  t 
or  even  acquire  bases  if  it  so  di 
their  ability  to  visit  ports  or  bases 
increase  In  direct  proportion  to 
of  our  presence. 

With  the  British  decision  to  wltl  .draw  East 
of  Suez  by  the  end  of  1971  the  Savleis  will 
have  a  golden  opportunity  to  fill  tJ  le  vacuum 
from  Aden  to  Singapore. 
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C ALLEY   TRIAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  F( 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  19fl 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mt\  Speaker, 
with  some  reluctance,  I  woulji  like  to 
comment  on  the  trial  and  conviction  of 
Lt.  William  Galley  for  the  iriurder  of 
Vietnamese  civilians  at  Mylai  3  years  ago. 

I  comment  with  reluctance,]  for  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  public  official  has 
the  right,  legaUj-  or  morally,  to  attempt 
to  influence  the  outcome  of  a  judicial 
matter  that  is  still  in  progress.  Lieu- 
tenant Galley  has  been  iound  giulty.  and 
his  attorneys  are  utili2ing  the  normal 
appellate  rights  to  which  every  American 
is  entitled.  I  have  no  right,  and  no  de- 
sire, to  interfere  with  these  processes, 
nor  to  Judge  Lieutenant  Galley' s  guilt  or 
innocence. 

I  am  speaking  out,  however,  since  the 
President  of  the  Umted  States,  the  high- 
est elected  official  of  our  Nation^  has  seen 
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fit  to  violate  these  very  basic  judicial 
precepts. 

Gommenting  on  the  Mylai  incident  in 
December  1969,  the  President  described 
it  as  "what  appears  to  be  a  massacre" 
and  declared  that  "under  no  circum- 
stances was  it  justified."  He  also  pledged 
that  he  would  "do  everything  that  I  pos- 
sibly can  to  see  that  all  the  facts  in  this 
incident  are  brought  to  light  and  that 
those  who  are  charged,  if  they  are  found 
guilty,  are  punished." 

These  were  noble  words,  and  obviously 
in  accord  with  the  thinking  of  most 
Americans  at  the  time,  who  had  been 
shocked  and  horrified  at  the  unfolding 
picture  of  the  Mylai  tragedy. 

But  then  came  the  conviction  of  Lieu- 
tenant Galley  and  his  sentence  to  life 
imprisonment.  Predictably,  the  fickle 
wind  of  public  opinion  changed.  All  the 
built-up  frusjsa^ion  and  horror  was 
poured  into  ap  overwhelming  feeling  of 
sorrow  and  pity  for  the  Lieutenant.  A 
flood  of  mail  and  telegrams  to  the  White 
House  and  to  Gongressional  offices  de- 
fended Galley  and  called  for  his  release. 

The  President  apparently  changed  his 
position.  He  ordered  Galley  released  from 
confinement,  made  him  a  prisoner  at 
large,  promised  a  personal  review  of  the 
case,  and  there  were  even  hints  of  sm 
eventual  pardon. 

What  changed  his  mind?  Does  he  have 
access  to  evidence  and  facts  that  were 
withheld  from  the  jury  and  from  the 
public?  Or  was  he  merely  "playing  poli- 
tics," and  shifting  with  the  wind  of 
public  opinion? 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  emphasize  again  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  comment  on 
Galley  s  guilt  or  innocence,  or  on  what 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  his  case  may 
be.  As  an  attorney,  a  former  member  of 
the  Air  Force  Judge  Advocate's  Gorps, 
and  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Gongress,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  let  the  matter  be 
handled  through  the  usual  processes  of 
law. 

Lieutenant  Galley  has  been  found 
guilty  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  six  combat 
veterans  who  agonized  for  13  days  over 
a  case  that  has  brought  shame  upon  their 
country  and  their  Army.  Theirs  was  not 
an  easy  task,  and  they  deserve  the  praise 
of  their  fellow  Americans  for  canying  it 
out  with  dignity  and  fairness.  Their  de- 
cision and  the  sentence  will  be  reviewed, 
will  be  considered  by  the  Military  Gourt 
of  Appeals,  and  could  even  come  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Gourt. 

No  elected  official,  and  Indeed  no  one 
m  the  world,  has  any  right  to  intervene 
in  thi.s  orderly  progression  through  the 
due  process  of  law. 

Since  the  President,  however,  has 
chosen  to  interfere,  where  does  he  pro- 
pose to  draw  the  line?  'What  about  the 
more  than  60  other  American  servicemen 
who  have  been  convicted  of  murdering 
South  "Vietnamese  civilians?  Should  they 
too  be  released  from  confinement  and 
allowed  to  live  in  barracks  while  their 
cases  are  reviewed  and  appealed?  What 
about  those  convicted  and  sentenced  for 
lesser  crimes  of  rape,  robbery,  or  assault? 

And  what  about  the  1,600  or  raore 
Americans  who  are  being  held  prisoner 
in  'Vietnam?  What  is  their  situation  and 
their  future  if  responsible  Americans 
take  the  position  that  our  soldiers  should 
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not  be  punished  for  murdering  their 
prisoners — even  women  and  children? 

I  certainly  share  with  all  Americans 
the  feelmgs  of  confusion,  of  sorrow,  and 
even  of  guilt  that  the  tragedy  of  Mylai 
has  created.  With  other  Americans,  I  am 
even  more  convinced  of  txiis  Nation's 
great  error  in  becoming  involved  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Vietnam,  and  of  the 
need  for  ending  our  involvement  there 
with  all  possible  speed. 

But  we  cannot  rewrite  history.  What 
has  been  done  has  been  done.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  as  Americans  and  as  human 
beings  can  profit  from  the  bitter  lessons 
that  have  been  thrust  upon  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress  avoid  tlie  temptation  to  play  poll- 
tics  with  the  tragic  story  of  Mylai  and 
Lieurenant  Galley.  Let  us  instead  bend 
our  energies  to  the  task  of  bringing  all 
our  boys  home,  and  making  certain  that 
there  are  no  more  Mylais  and  Lieuten- 
ant Galleys  in  our  future. 
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A   NEW  APPROAGH  TO  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENGY 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or    N3W    JEBSXY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE:;TATIVE3 
Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americana 
should  be  appalled  by  the  latest  statistics 
on  juvenile  crime.  The  upward  trend  In 
delinquency  rates  which  began  in  1962 
continues.  Between  1968  and  1969  the 
number  of  juvenile  cases  handled  by  TJS. 
courts  rose  10  percent.  During  the  same 
period,  the  population  of  young  people 
increased  by  only  2  percent. 

Youths  are  also  becoming  mcreasingly 
involved  in  serious  crimes,  and  they  have 
a  disproportionate  share  of  all  arrests. 
Ever,  though  individuals  under  the  age  of 
18  comprise  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
population,  they  account  for  nearly  32 
percent  of  criminal  offenses  solved.  The 
sad  fact  is  that  juveniles  account  for 
one-third  of  the  entire  crime  problem. 

Such  facts  are  particularly  distressing 
because  for  most  of  these  yoimg  people 
their  criminal  act  represents  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  career  of  lawlessness — a  life 
at  odds  with  society.  Within  5  years,  over 
72  precent  will  be  arrested  again. 

Something  is  clearly  wrong,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  all  of  our  present  efforts 
have  not  reversed  present  trends. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Gorrectional 
Manpower  and  Training  identified  two 
major  causes  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  our 
attempts  to  deal  with  criminal  activity. 

First,  the  Gommlssicn  found  that  cor- 
rection today  is  characterized  by  an 
overlapping  of  jurisdictions,  a  diversity 
of  philosophies,  and  a  hodge-podge  of 
organizational  structures  which  have 
little  contact  with  one  another. 

Second,  lacking  consistent  guidelines 
and  the  means  to  test  program  effective- 
ness, legislators  continue  to  pass  laws, 
executives  mandate  policies,  and  both 
cause  large  sums  of  money  to  be  spent  aa 
ineffective  correctional  methods. 

In  short,  we  are  doing  many  of  the 
wrong  or  ineffective  things  to  combat 


juvenile  crime  at  tremendous  costs  to  the 
taxpayer. 

President  Nixon  recently  exhorted  the 
States  and  local  jurisdictions  to  under- 
take innovative  programs  to  deal  with 
those  who  have  rim  afoul  of  the  laws. 

During  the  91st  Congress  a  number  of 
Congressmen  and  Senators  Introduced 
legislation  to  establish  an  Institute  for 
Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice. 
Hearings  were  held  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  but  final 
action  was  not  completed  before  adjourn- 
ment. Therefore,  identical  bills  have 
again  been  Introduced  in  both  bodies  of 
Congress,  and  I  am  hopeful  the  legisla- 
tion will  be  enacted  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Briefly  stated,  the  bill  :  am  today  co- 
sponsoring  designates  an  Institute  to 
serve  as  a  coordinating  center  for  all  in- 
formation about  juvenile  delinquency. 
Patterned  after  the  FBI  Academy,  the 
institute  also  will  train  persons  con- 
nected with  the  control  and  treatment  of 
juvenile  offenders. 

The  two-pronged  approach  embodied 
in  the  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of 
Juvenile  Justice  could  make  a  difference, 
and  I  am  proud  to  join  in  this  effort.  If 
such  an  effort  is  not  soon  made  to  reverse 
the  skyrocketing  rate  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, we  will  accept  for  many  of  our 
children  the  immense  burden  of  destruc- 
tive and  wasted  lives. 


ACCREDITATION  GIVEN  TO  BETHEL 
COLLEGE  IN  INDIANA 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

LM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  31,  Bethel  College,  located  in 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  was  granted  full  mem- 
bership in  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Thus 
Bethel  joins  nearly  600  fully  accredited 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  19- 
St&te  area  covered  by  NCA. 

I  wish  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
the  entire  Bethel  College  community, 
and  in  particular  to  President  Ray  P. 
Pannabecker  who  has  worked  long  and 
hard  to  bring  the  college  where  it  is  to- 
day. It  is  truly  a  fine  institution. 

Last  Thursday,  a  convocation  was 
held  at  Bethel  to  celebrate  the  college's 
new  status.  I  include  two  news  clippings, 
the  first  from  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
of  AprU  3,  1971,  and  the  second  from  the 
Goshen  News  of  the  same  date,  high- 
Ughting  the  events  of  last  week. 
Stamp  op  Appboval 

There  is  jubilation  on  the  campus  of 
Bethel  College,  and  for  very  good  reason,  in- 
deed. 

The  college  has  been  granted  full  mem- 
Wrehlp  m  the  North  Central  Assn.  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  which  means 
that  the  school  Is  now  fiUly  accredited  as 
an  Institution  of  higher  learning. 

tt  bas  passed  all  tests  with  dlstlncUon. 
prir'3*^  Pannabecker.  president  of  the  Ilb- 
ITtv."^  college,  summed  up  the  Importance 

.E®  accreditation  succinctly : 
No  longer  wlU  questions  be  raised  about 
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the  value  of  credits  for  transfer.  Certain  Job 
opportunities  In  high  school  teaching  and 
social  work  will  now  be  open  without  res- 
ervation." 

Characteristically,  Dr.  Pannabecker  pledged 
the  college  to  a  continuing  effort  to  supply 
the  "highest  quality  of  education  In  a  Chris- 
tian atmosphere." 

Bethel  was  fovmded  in  1947  and  has  ex- 
perienced steady  growth.  Current  enrollment 
Is  about  500.  It  U  operating  In  the  black.  The 
accreditation  marks  the  attainment  of  an- 
other significant  goal.  It  Is,  as  Dr.  Panna- 
becker said,  the  "stamp  of  approval"  which 
has  been  actively  sought  since  Bethel  was 
granted  candidate  status  In  the  association  In 
1966. 

Congratulations  are  In  order. 

Bethel  College  CsLXBRATEa  AccBEDrrATioii 
BY    North  Centbal 

A  convocation  was  conducted  Thursday  at 
Bethel  College  to  celebrate  the  Mishawaka 
school's  accreditation  by  the  North  Central 
Association. 

The  NCA  accreditation,  announced  Wed- 
nesday In  Chicago,  for  the  college  now  In  its 
24th  year,  came  some  five  years  after  applica- 
tion had  been  made.  The  school  was  g^ranted 
candidate  status  with  the  association  In  1966. 
Indicating  that  it  was  in  a  position  to  make 
serious  efforts  toward  meeting  the  standards 
of  the  accrediting  group. 

President  Ray  P.  Pannabecker  and  Dean 
Wayne  J.  Gerber  met  with  NCA  officials  In 
Chicago  a  final  time  on  Sunday  prior  to  the 
Wednesday  decision.  They  along  with  Ancel 
Whittle  of  Goshen,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  others  participated  In  the 
Thursday  convocation. 

In  noting  that  Bethel  had  now  taken  its 
place  alongside  other  accredited  colleges  In 
the  country,  Pannabecker  said,  "no  longer 
wUl  questions  be  raised  about  the  value  of 
credits  for  transfer.  Certain  job  opportunities 
in  high  school  teaching  and  social  work  will 
now  be  open  without  reservation. 

"Armed  with  this  encouragement.  Bethel 
College  promises  to  continue  its  program  of 
furmshlng  the  highest  quality  of  education 
m  a  Christian  atmosphere,"  Pannabecker 
concluded. 

STJPPOBT     bethel 

Among  the  denominational  churches  that 
support  Bethel  College  are  the  Bethel  Mis- 
sionary Church,  Route  3,  Goshen,  pastored  by 
the  Rev.  Ronald  Phlpps;  the  Brenneman 
Memorial  Missionary  Church,  423  East  Jef- 
ferson Street,  pastored  by  the  Rev.  G.  G. 
Waun;  and  the  Suimyfleld  Missionary 
Church,  2004  Bashor  Road,  pastored  by  the 
Rev.  Arnold  Dletz;  and  the  Llgonler  Mission- 
ary  Church,  pastored  by  the  Rev.  Devon 
Stump. 

Goshen  residents  attending  the  school  In- 
clude Beverly  Blosser,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  Blosser,  Route  5;  Roland  Bowen, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Bowen,  505  North 
Sixth  Street;  Richard  Gates,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  Gates,  Route  6;  Arthur  Heemer, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basel  Heemer,  515  South 
Main  Street;  Daniel  Hess,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Hess,  712  North  Fifth  Street;  Elizabeth 
Hochstetler,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Damel 
Hochstetler,  Route  4;  James  Hoogenboom, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hoogenboom,  113 
West  Madison  Street;  Linda  Hostetler,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Hostetler,  4101  South 
Main  Street;  Carolyn  Maxirer,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Devon  Maurer,  1500  Llncolnway 
East;  Marlen  Miller,  Route  4. 

Linda  Nettrouer,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  Nettrouer,  Route  1;  Tim  Riley,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  Riley,  Route  1;  Karen 
Smith,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Smith,  902  North  Fifth  Street;  Brenda 
Stump,  Route  6;  Donna  Vannoster,  101 
Greenway  Drive;  Alison  Waun,  411  East  Jef- 
ferson Street;  and  Gregory  Wldner,  201  North 
Indiana  Avenue. 
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TWO  TALES  OF  RED  CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  this  fall  will  again  con- 
sider the  issue  of  admitting  Red  China  to 
the  halls  of  the  largest  international 
body.  'With  the  recognition  of  the  Red 
Chinese  by  several  nations  recently, 
chances  are  now  more  favorable  that  the 
world's  "peace"  organization  will  acc^t 
one  of  the  most  brutal  and  blood-stained 
regimes  in  recorded  history.  Since  1949 
when  mainland  China  fell  imder  the  heel 
of  the  Chuiese  Reds,  volumes  of  testi- 
mony from  victims  and  eyewitnesses  of 
Red  Chinese  brutality  have  amply  re- 
corded the  unbelievable  savagery  visited 
upon  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  people,  not 
to  mention  American  POW's  during  the 
Korean  war.  In  the  l950's  missionaries  of 
various  religious  faiths  told  their  tales  of 
abuse  at  the  hands  of  their  Red  captors. 

Today,  unfortunately,  although  this 
same  Red  regime  continues  in  power,  far 
too  little  information  is  made  public  con- 
cerning this  slave  state  in  a  so-called 
civilized  world.  Teenagers  and  young 
adults  whose  beginning  awareness  post- 
dated the  early  1950's,  for  the  most  part, 
cannot  be  faulted  for  viewing  Red  China 
in  a  more  favorable  light  than  would 
older,  more  knowledgeable  sources. 

■nie  violent  and  revolutionary  Black 
Panther  Party,  for  instance,  supports  the 
present  Red  Chinese  regime  and  has  been 
guided  by  "Chairman  Mao's  Quotations. ' 
The  March  16,  1969,  issue  of  the  Black 
Panther,  the  Panther  publication,  adver- 
tises tlie  "Writings  of  Mao  Tse-tung" 
and  directs  its  readers  to  China  books 
and  periodicals  in  San  Francisco  where 
this  item  can  be  obtained.  The  March  16, 
1968,  issue  of  the  Panther  publication 
quotes  Meio  as  saying : 

War  Is  the  highest  form  of  struggle  for  re- 
solving contradictions,  when  they  have  de- 
veloped to  a  certain  stage,  between  classes, 
nations,  states,  or  political  groups,  and  It 
has  existed  ever  since  the  emergence  of  pri- 
vate property  and  of  classes. 

The  case  of  the  Black  Panther  Party  is 
a  timely  and  extremely  important  ex- 
ample of  how  American  youth  are  propa- 
gandized with  a  view  to  recruitment  by  a 
revolutionary  group  using  the  brutal  Red 
Cliinese  leaders  as  a  model. 

Another  statement,  this  time  by  Black 
Panther  leader  Huey  Newton,  furtlier 
illustrates  the  influence  that  Mao  Tse- 
timg  has  had  on  the  Panther  philosophy. 
In  the  "Message  from  Huey"  to  the  Pan- 
ther benefit  rally  on  February  16,  1969, 
the  Panther  leader  made  the  following 
statement  which  he  attributed  to  Mao: 

In  the  near  future  a  colossal  event  will 
occur  where  the  masses  of  the  people  wlU 
rise  up  like  a  mighty  storm  and  a  hurricane, 
sweeping  all  evil  gentry  and  corrupt  officials 
Into  their  graves. 

Regarding  this  statement,  Newton 
commented: 

Brother  Mao  put  that  quite  well.  We  will 
follow  the  pattern  and  follow  the  thoughts 
of  Chairman  Mao. 
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Another  example  of  pro- 
ganda  appeared  in  the  New 
of  February  20,  1971,  in  the  f^rm 
article  by  Robert  F.  Williams 
identified  Williams  in  tliis  manner 

Robert    P.    WlUlams,    indicted 
Carolina  on  charges  oX  InsurrectK  n 
country  and  spent  some  years  in 
Is  now  at  the  Center  for 
University  of  Michigan. 

Here  are  pertinent  facts  on  Williams 
which  the  New  York  Times  neglected  to 
bring  out. 

Williams  became  involved  ii.  a  violent 
racial  demonstration  in  his  hometown  of 

He,  along 
and  held 
police  at- 
WUliams 
amily  fled 


Monroe,  N.C.,  in  August  1961. 
with  others,  seized  a  couple 
them  as  hostages.  When  the 
tempted  to  free  the  hostages,  a  i 
called  them,  Williams  and  his  i  a 
the  country  and  later  turned  u  ?  in  Cuba. 
He  was  charged  with  kidnapiig  and  the 
FBI  issued  a  'Wanted"  poster 

Williams  allegedly  has  possessed  a  large 
quantity  of  firearms  Including  a  .45  caliber 
pistol  which  he  carries  in  his  <»i.  He  has 
previously  been  diagnosed  as  scJ  lizophrenic 
and  has  advocated  and  threatened  violence. 
Williams  should  be  considered 
extremely  dangerous. 
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From  Cuba  and  later  Red 
liams  published  a  montiily 
the  Crusader,  in  which  he 
completely  new  concept  of  _ 
fare.    He    applied    traditional 
warfare  tactics  to  urban  ar^as 
cularly  those  which  are 
lated.  Here  are  excerpts  f i 
ruary  1964,  issue  of  the 

The  old  method  of  guerrilla 
carried  out  from  the  hills  and 
would  be  Ineffective  in  a  power 
like  the  USA.  Any  such  force  woi 
out  in  an  hour.  The  new  concept 
as  close  to  the  enemy  as  possll^e 
neutralize  his  modem  and  fierce 
It  sxistains  a  state  of  confusion 
tlon  of  property.  It  dislocates  t 
harmony    and    order    and    red 
power  to  the  level  of  a  helpless 
octopus.  During  the  hours  of 
rioting    takes    place    and    mass 
Night    brings    all    out    warfare 
fighting  and   unlimited   terror 
oppressor  and  his  forces. 

Williams  is  more  specific  ir  the  May- 
June  1964,  issue  of  the  Crusader 
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The  weapons  of  defense 
amerlcan  freedom  fighters  must 
poor    man's    arsenal.    Gasoline 
(Molotov  cocktails,  lye  or  acid 
can  be   used  extensively.  Durini ; 
hours  such  weapons,  thrown  froi  t 
will   make  the  streets  imposslb  e 
racist  cops  to  patrol.  Hand  greni 
kas,    lights    (sic   mortars,    rocket 
machine    guns    and    ammunltli) 
bought  clandestinely  from         " 
lous  to  make  a  fast  dollar. 
In  milltBLry  camps  can  be  con 
instructions  ou  usage. 


Also  in  1964  Williams  openl^r 
his  role  in  the  formation  anc 
tion  of  the  Revolutionary 
ment — RAM.  Two  members 
"front."  the  Black  Liberation 
apprehended  while  plotting 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the 
ten  Monument. 

Other  cases  in  which  RA*[  members 
figured  prominently  included  i  charge  uf 
conspiring  to  murder  Roy  Vfilkins,  the 
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executive  director  of  the  NAACP  and 
Whitney  Young,  the  late  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Urban  League. 

In  September  19G7,  Philadelphia  law 
authorities  charged  certain  members  of 
RAM  with  solicitation  to  murder  and  to 
commit  arson,  conspiracy,  carrying 
bombs  and  explosives,  felonious  posses- 
sion of  explosives,  attempted  murder, 
and  conspiracy  to  commit  riotous  de- 
struction of  property. 

It  would  belabor  the  point  to  further 
list  groups  or  personalities  in  this  coxm- 
try  who  actively  work  to  recruit  unsus- 
pecting prospects  to  further  their  revolu- 
tionaiT  ends  while  extolling  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  Red  China  as  a  model  to  be 
emulated.  Su£Bice  it  to  say,  that  there 
exist  in  this  Nation  certain  elements  who 
are  a  real  danger  to  our  internal  security 
and  who  paint  Red  China  as  the  coming 
paradise.  The  article  mentioned  above 
by  Robert  Williams  and  carried  by  the 
New  York  Times  on  Pebruai-y  20,  1971,  is 
a  prime  example  of  their  work. 

To  counter  such  efforts  to  delude  and 
defraud  American  citizens  into  working 
for  a  Communist  paradise  by  means  of 
insurrection  and  anarchy  here  at  home 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity began  hearings  last  year  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  communism, 
which  hearings  are  being  continued  this 
year. 

Among  those  who  have  testified  before 
the  committee  as  defectors  from  variouii 
Communist  coimtries  was  Prof.  Ma  Szu- 
Tsxmg — Sitson — who  fled  from  China  in 
1967,  where  he  held,  among  other  ofBcers, 
the  directorship  of  the  Central  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  in  Peking.  His  comments 
about  various  aspects  of  life  in  Red  China 
give  the  lie  to  Robert  Williams'  attempt 
in  his  New  York  Times  article  to  paint 
a  rosy  picture  about  life  in  Red  China. 
The  professors  account  of  unbelievable 
oppression  in  that  unfortunate  land 
should  engender  second  thoughts  in 
those  who  might  look  toward  extremist 
groups  in  the  United  States  to  correct 
social  Uls,  real  or  imagined.  Conditions 
in  Red  China  concerning  basic  rights  en- 
joyed here  in  the  United  States  in  the 
areas  of  free  speech,  religion,  education, 
labor,  voting,  and  so  forth,  are  such  that 
the  term  "slave  state"  is  a  pitifully  in- 
adequate description. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  above-men- 
tioned New  York  Times  article  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1971,  by  Robert  F.  Williams, 
now  fighting  extradition  to  North  Caro- 
lina on  the  charge  of  kidnapping,  and 
the  prepared  statement  of  E^of .  Ma  Szu- 
Tsimg,  nationally  known  in  Red  China 
as  a  concert  vioUnist  and  a  native  of 
that  country,  who  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
on  March  25  of  this  year: 

On  thi  Platfoem  With  Mao  Tse-tttng 
(By  Robert  P.  WlUlams) 

Ann  Akbob.  Mich. — As  an  NJ^_A.CP.  ofBclal 
forced  to  flee  the  South  In  1961,  I  had  not 
the  slightest  concept  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  forces  that  would  hew  my  destiny. 

As  a  "fugitive"  my  travels  included  Cuba. 
China.  Vietnam,  Tanzania  and  a  number  of 
other  countries.  Of  all  these,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  left  the  greatest  Imprint 
upon  my  life.  China  Impressed  me  as  a  variety 
of  worlds  with  a  variety  of  people  bound  by 
profound  human  qualities,  some  of  which  the 
Western  world  must  cultivate  U  It  is  to  sur- 
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vlve.  I  think  that  the  greatest  humeri  quali- 
ties being  manifested  In  China  today  are 
those  of  morality  and  selflessness. 

The  collective  Chinese  spirit  is  a  powerful 
productive  force.  It  is  Incredible  how  it  l« 
transforming  the  face  of  China.  In  Inner 
MongoUa  friendly  herdsmen  and  their  faml> 
hes  assembled  In  the  vUlages  to  welcome  my 
wife  and  me.  They  gave  us  a  camel  ride,  told 
us  how  their  life  had  Improved  and  asked 
about  the  people  and  traditions  in  America. 
In  the  Korean  Autonomous  Chou  we  visited 
the  homes  of  peasants,  dined  with  them  and 
talked  of  the  state  of  the  world.  Local  per- 
formers staged  a  special  production  called 
•A  Night  With  Robert  WUUams." 

When  we  visited  the  mountainous  com- 
mune of  Da  Jai  we  saw  what  could  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  great  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  was  a  stunning  example  of  the  Chinese 
people's  spirit  in  their  war  against  nature 
and  poverty.  At  Da  Jal,  barren  gray  moun- 
tains bad  been  turned  Into  fertile  land,  green 
with  bumper  crops.  Similar  feats  were  being 
accomplished  throughout  the  regions  we  vU- 
ited.  Self-sufflclency  U  the  watchword  of 
China. 

People,  even  in  the  most  remote  areas, 
were  keen  on  International  affairs.  They 
wanted  to  know  about  conditions  and  atti- 
tudes In  the  United  States.  They  asked  when 
the  American  people  could  be  counted  on  to 
force  U.S.  -  leaders  to  adopt  a  more  peaceful 
and  sane  foreign  policy.  Shortly  before  I  de- 
parted from  China  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  student  In  far-away  Sinlng.  It  contained 
fifty  yuan.  These  were  the  student's  savings 
and  he  wanted  me  to  use  the  money  to  buy 
literature  about  China  to  send  to  the  VS.  to 
that  people  here  would  have  a  greater  under- 
standing of  their  socialist  achievements  and 
aspirations. 

Chinese  chUdren  are  reluctant  to  have  for- 
eigners photograph  them.  After  convincing 
three  small  boys  to  hold  still  for  a  photo,  one 
asked  why  I  wanted  their  picture.  I  said  it 
was  to  show  to  children  In  America  who  want 
to  know  more  about  them.  One  replied: 
"Send  us  some  of  their  pictures,  we  don't 
know  what  they  look  like  either." 

I  was  invited  to  speak  to  a  National  Day 
gathering  of  two  and  a  half  million,  as  a 
representative  of  the  American  people.  No 
form  of  censorship  was  Invoked  though  Mao 
Tsc-tung  was  to  stand  at  my  side. 

On  May  Day  of  1969  Mao  Tse-timg  stopped 
to  ask  me  where  I  had  been  because  he  had 
not  seen  me  In  quite  a  while.  I  explained 
that  I  had  been  In  Africa.  Though  he  had 
previously  autographed,  a  copy  of  his  little 
red  book.  I  asked  that  now  he  and  Lin  Plao 
were  together,  both  autograph  a  copy  for  me. 
He  smiled,  signed  and  turned  to  Lin  Plao 
urging  him  to  "sign  Williams'  book." 

The  night  before  our  departure  from  China 
Premier  Chou  En-lal  had  a  two  and  one  hall 
hour  farewell  session  with  us  In  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  People.  Premier  Chou  wanted  to 
know  If  I  had  enough  trust  in  the  UJ3.  to 
rettirn  home  without  fear  of  being  killed. 
Imprisoned  or  Isolated  from  my  people.  I  ei- 
plalned  that  It  was  not  trust  In  the  Oovem- 
ment,  but  m  the  fact  of  changed  conditions. 
I  felt  that  logically  the  Government  would  be 
more  interested  In  what  I  had  to  say  than 
In  killing  or  imprisoning  me  on  a  racist 
frame-up.  It  Is  now  obvious  that  he  had  » 
better  understanding  of  Washington's  st- 
tltude  than  I  did.  He  said,  at  any  rate,  at 
home  I  could  work  for  better  understanding 
between  the  Chinese  and  American  people 
He  walked  us  to  the  car.  we  warmly  embraced 
and  we  left  him  standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  Great  Hall  waving  as  we  disappeared. 

I  left  China  with  a  new  Ufe  quality  and 
style,  believing  in  the  necessity  of  a  selfless 
man  If  humanity  Is  to  survive.  China  Is  not 
a  fearful  dragon  of  plunder  requiring  Isola- 
tion and  quarantine.  She  is  a  plodding  dragon 
making  her  way  toward  the  top  of  human- 
ity and  she  warrants  understanding  ana 
recognition. 
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9TATBMENT  OF  PROF.  Ma  SztT-TSTTNO   (Sn«ON) 

I  was  born  on  March  21.  1912  (Chinese 
lunar  calendar.  Actually  It  Is  May  7)  In 
Canton,  China  and  presently  reside  in  Phila- 
delphia Pa.  I  now  use  the  surname  Sitson, 
which  is  the  anglicized  version  of  my  name. 
I  held  the  following  offices  in  communist 
China-  Director  of  the  Central  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  Peking;  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
All-China  Union  of  Art  and  Literature;  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  All-China  Union  of  Musical 
Workers;  Member  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  Friend- 
ship Association;  Member  of  Chinese-Indo- 
nesian Friendship  Association;  Member  of 
China-Latin  American  Friendship  Associa- 
tion; Vice  President  of  the  Chinese-East  Ger- 
many Friendship  Association.  I  was  also  a 
Deputy  at  the  National  People's  Congress.  I 
(jraduated  from  the  Music  Conservatory  in 
Paris.  France.  In  1930. 

My  wife,  mv  son,  my  daughter  and  I 
escaped  from  Red  China  In  January,  1967 
and  came  to  the  United  States.  The  main 
reason  for  leaving  mainland  Ch'na  was  to 
survive  the  so-called  "Cultural  Revolution", 
the  aim  of  which  Is  to  destroy  anything  In 
opposition  to  the  new  slavery  regime  that  the 
Mao-Lln  clique  Is  going  to  build  up  In  mod- 
ern China.  During  those  months  of  the  "Cul- 
tural Revolution"  before  our  escape,  the  reign 
of  terror  was  complete.  But  even  before  that, 
people  under  Mao's  regime  lived  In  a  world 
of  fear,  especially  during  each  "movement". 
There  were  so  many  "movements"  during  the 
17  years  I  lived  In  mainland  China.  There 
were:  The  Land  Reform.  1949;  The  Repres- 
sion of  Counter  Revolutionaries,  1950;  The 
Rectification  of  Thinking  of  the  Intellec- 
tuals, 1951;  The  Three-Antl  and  the  Plve- 
Anti,  1952;  The  Liquidation  of  Hu  Peng's 
Antl-Partl  Bloc.  1955;  The  Hundred  Flowers 
and  the  Antl-Rlghtlst  Struggle,  1957;  The 
Leap  Forward  and  the  Three  Red  Banners, 
1958;  then  after  three  years  of  famine  (1980- 
1963)  the  4  purges.  These  finally  were  culmi- 
nated in  1966  by  the  "Cultural  Revolution". 
People  are  kept  busy  with  all  these  "move- 
ments". They  took  about  %  to  %  of  their 
working  time,  even  the  evenings  are  filled 
with  those  endless  "Cheu-Chee"  (Learning) 
meetings,  when  criticizing,  self -criticizing, 
struggling,  confession  and  sentencing  took 
place.  These  sessions  would  end  very  late  at 
night.  The  8  working  hours  become  10.  12. 
14  or  even  more  hours.  Tou  feel  exhausted 
and  have  no  more  time  to  think  about  any- 
thing else  but  sleep.  I  think  It's  a  good  way 
to  keep  people  quiet. 

With  each  movement,  one  Is  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  danger  of  speech,  of  be- 
havior, and  learns  to  be  careful,  extremely 
careful.  Each  person  voluntarily  Isolates  him- 
self from  the  others  for  fear  of  articulating 
some  "bad"  thoughts.  One  lives  like  a  bee 
In  a  honeycomb,  confined  to  his  own  cell  by 
the  fear  of  being  denounced  by  someone  for 
something. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Red  Guards  all  the 
Intellectual  groups  In  China  came  under 
sharp  attack;  actors,  musicians;  artists; 
dancers;  all  of  the  cultural  groups  for  which 
China  had  been  noted  came  under  attack 
as  non-productive  elements  of  eoclety.  The 
treatment  of  all  of  these  persons  at  the  hands 
of  the  Red  Guards,  many  of  whom  had  been 
former  students,  was  too  horrible  to  think 
about.  Actors  were  disfigured,  dancers  were 
crippled,  musicians  had  their  hands  damaged; 

China  under  Mao  Tse-tung  has  had  many 
programs  which  were  difficult  to  understand 
The  "Great  Leap  Forward"  which  was  a 
national  disaster.  "The  Hundred  Flower 
Movement"  wa«  a  trick  and  ended  with  the 
antl-rlghtist  movement  which  sent  many 
Innocent  people  to  their  death  In  labor  camps, 
and  the  "Cultural  Revolution"  was  the  most 
devasUtlng.  The  constant  change  and  threat 
to  any  free  expression  of  Ideas  was  more  than 
one  could  stand.  Because  of  the  many  official 
positions  which  I  occupied  as  a  musician  and 
well  known  composer  in  China  I  perhaps  was 
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spared  much  of  the  suffering  that  was  visited 
upon  the  average  Chinese  citizen.  Even  so. 
the  part  that  I  experienced  left  me  a  physical 
wreck  and  only  now,  four  years  after  I  left 
China  do  I  feel  sufficiently  recovered  to  re- 
capture the  quietness  of  mind  which  I  have 
long  lost.  The  hatred  and  suspicion  which 
has  become  a  way  of  life  In  China  is  a  terrible 
thing.  China  today,  is  a  cult  of  one  person, 
Mao  Tse-tung.  He  Is  supposed  to  be  God  to 
all  Chinese  Every  time  you  go  out  of  doors 
you  must  wear  a  button  with  a  picture  of 
Chairman  Mao  on  It.  On  your  bicycle  you 
have  a  small  placard  on  which  you  must  write 
a  quotation  of  Chairman  Mao  or  some  form  of 
praise  for  Chairman  Mao.  The  only  freedom 
that  people  have  In  China  today  Is  the  free- 
dom to  praise  Chairman  Mao.  (as  It  is 
emphatically  put  in  the  new  Constitution). 
I  have  been  to  Russia  six  times.  I  was  there 
in  1949.  in  1951,  1955,  1967.  1958  and  1962 
an  delegate  or  as  member  of  the  jury  to  the 
music  competition  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  I  can  tell  you 
this,  conditions  In  Russia,  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  are  much,  much  better  than 
they  are  today  in  Red  China.  I  have  traveled 
all  over  China  I  gave  concerts  until  my  last 
one  in  1962.  I  was  privileged  to  be  able  to 
tour  nearlv  all  of  the  furthest  provinces. 

The  factory  worker,  for  example,  could 
also  travel  If  he  had  the  money  and  the  time, 
however,  he  has  neither.  The  farmers  on  the 
other  hand  are  tied  to  their  commune.  They 
are  treated  like  cattle,  and  probably  live  and 
die  without  ever  having  left  their  commune, 
except  for  a  party  display  or  two  during  their 
lives.  The  Chinese  have  lived  under  so  much 
cruelty  and  sorrow  for  so  many  years  that 
they  have  become  adaptable  to  much  of  this. 
Life  In  China  has  varied  considerably  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  However,  vmtU  1957 
most  of  the  people  had  enough  to  eat  and  a 
pl.ace  to  live.  After  1958  It  began  to  change. 
After  Mao's  "Great  Leap  Forward"  It  became 
very  difficult.  By  the  end  of  1958  we  had  to 
line  up  a  whole  night  to  buy  meat.  From  1960 
to  1963  there  were  three  years  of  famine. 
During  that  period  the  state  control  over 
people  relaxed  a  little  and  we  had  more  free- 
dom. I  can  say  that  we  were  even  more 
happy  with  our  empty  stomach.  In  the  com- 
munes thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
starved  to  death.  Each  village  and  each  com- 
mune, was  supposed  to  pledge  a  certain  per- 
centage of  their  production  to  the  state. 
Many  commune  leaders  became  carried  away 
with  trying  to  outdo  one  another  and  pledged 
more  food  than  they  could  provide.  This  left 
the  people  with  nothing  at  aU,  and  they 
died.  From  1963  on,  the  control  of  the  state 
became  more  and  more  severe.  They  used 
personnel  from  the  Army  as  models.  The 
8log«n  was:  First  we  don't  fear  hardshlpw. 
Secondly,  we  don't  fear  death !  I  Everyone  was 
encouraged  to  follow  their  example.  Thoae 
who  died  trying  to  work  for  the  state  were 
hailed  as  heroes.  Because  of  my  position  at 
this  time.  I  perhaps  did  not  suffer  as  did 
most  of  the  citizens.  I  recall  one  time  in  1960, 
my  famUy  and  I  went  out  to  a  restaurant. 
The  bill  for  our  family  came  to  $80.00  which 
for  most  people  was  more  than  one  month's 
pay.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  food  the 
black  markcrt;  grew  up  whereby  farmers  and 
others  who  had  small  plots  of  land  would 
grow  some  Items  for  sale.  Eggs  eold  on  the 
black  market  for  $2.00  each.  I  recall  I  once 
bought  a  pound  of  peanuts  for  $6.00.  If  the 
eggs  could  have  been  bought  In  the  store 
they  would  only  have  oosrt  $.10  each.  During 
this  period  of  time  cabbage  was  plentiful 
however.  It  cost  about  $2.00  to  $3.00  for  a 
hundred  pounds.  People  dried  It  and  stored 
It  away  for  future  use.  Most  of  the  food  was 
locally  produced  In  China.  The  only  Import 
that  we  saw  dxirlng  this  time  was  wheat  from 
Canada.  Food  continues  to  be  In  short  supply 
in  China. 

The  problem  of  education  In  China  baa 
been  one  of  long  duration.  Today,  children  In 
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China  go  to  school  through  the  first  six 
grades.  If  you  must  work,  however,  because 
of  your  family  situation,  I  think  that  you 
can  be  excused.  A  person  who  Is  free  to  at- 
tend school  can  complete  up  through  high 
school  or  twelve  grades  and  also  go  on  to  the 
University  provided  he  has  a  good  political 
background.  By  good  political  background 
I  mean  that  you  must  be  from  the  family  of 
workers,  military  or  poor  farmers.  The  chil- 
dren from  the  family  of  a  former  land  owner 
or  one  deemed  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  state 
can  never  go  to  the  University.  The  only 
charges  for  the  children  attending  school  are 
their  food  and  clothing.  All  the  rest  of  the  ex- 
penses are  paid  by  the  state.  In  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  wliere  I  was  director,  most  of 
the  students  were  the  children  of  Intellec- 
tuals. These  students  were  hand-picked  from 
all  over  China  to  attend  the  Conservatory  to 
study  music.  We  looked  for  thoee  Individuals 
with  the  most  musical  talent.  At  one  time 
the  Conservatory  was  criticized  because  they 
only  had  students  from  a  bourgeois  back- 
ground and  had  shut  the  doors  to  children 
of  soldiers,  workers,  and  farmers.  A  musician 
In  China  today  has  no  problem  finding  a  Job. 
There  are  not  too  many  musicians  in  China 
and  the  Government  will,  of  course,  assign 
the  Job.  When  a  student  graduates  from  the 
Conservatory  usually  the  school  assigns  him 
to  work  somewhere.  The  Job  may  not  be  of 
his  own  choosing,  however,  he  will  have  a 
place  to  work  as  a  teacher  or  he  may  play 
in  an  orchestra  somewhere,  or  he  may  even 
go  Into  the  Army  and  work  In  a  band.  Usually 
the  Ministries  of  Education  or  Culture  decide 
the  future  of  a  graduate  student.  A  student 
can  write  down  his  choice  of  an  assignment 
but  he  Is  sent  where  he  Is  needed.  This  is 
true  of  any  occupation.  If  you  decide  not  to 
go  to  that  assignment  then  you  are  In  great 
trouble.  You  are  Jobless  and  become  a  "So- 
ciety Youth".  It  means  "society  parasite". 
Those  who  show  outstanding  talent  are  fre- 
quently sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  compete 
in  music  competition.  Frequently  they  went 
to  Russia  several  years  ahead  of  time  In  order 
to  study  with  better  teachers. 

Communist  China  has  a  constitution.  It 
stresses  the  rights  of  the  citizens  such  as 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom to  assemble,  freedom  to  express  your 
thoughts,  and  so  forth.  It's  all  a  He.  I  can 
=aY  that  the  only  right  a  person  In  China  has 
is  to  work  and  to  praise  Mao  Tse-tung.  Of 
cour?e  you  could  say,  "The  weather  Is 
good",  or  "The  sky  Is  blue",  hut  you  could 
not  say  for  example,  "I  would  like  to  go  to 
America".  A  statement  such  as  this  would 
cause  you  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  You 
would  then  be  called  In  to  examine  the 
root  of  your  thinking.  Questions  would  arise 
about  where  your  education  broke  down 
and  allowed  such  •»  bad  thought.  Perhaps 
they  mav  think  the  'ndlvldual  might  be  a 
spv  or  perhaps  he  has  contact  with  spies. 
The  Individual  should  have  been  taught  all 
of  his  life  that  America  Is  the  number  one 
enemv  of  China,  and  of  the  people  of  China. 
The  individual  would  be  called  upon  to 
confess  to  what  prompted  him  to  make  such 
a  statement.  This  confession  would  lead  to 
more  cnnfesclors.  You  mu^t  confess  for  the 
eood  of  your  bouI  and  the  good  of  your 
thought.  You  mti«t  completely  understand 
why  you  made  these  statements. 

TTie  more  detailed  your  confession,  the 
better  vou  woxild  \inderstand  why  you  were 
wrong.  After  you  have  confesped  sufficiently 
vou  may  be  set  free.  It  would  be  the  best 
of  luck,  or  you  may  be  sent  off  to  a  labor 
camp  for  re-education.  Most  trials  In  China 
today  do  not  take  place  In  a  courtroom. 
They  are  held  In  the  schools.  In  the  fac- 
tories, or  In  any  group  to  which  you  belong. 
You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  China 
does  not  have  capital  punishment.  People 
are  not  executed.  They  are  sent  to  labor 
camps  where  they  are  worked  to  death.  This 
way  the  state  has  the  good  reputation  of 
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being  merciful  and  In  the  meantlmje  derives 
some  benefit  from  their  work. 

In  China  today,  the  most  casual  bomment 
to  a  friend,  to  a  relative,  or  even  to  members 
of  yo\u-  own  family  can  often  faring  you 
before  such  a  tribunal.  Everyone  Uvea  In 
a  state  of  fear.  Fear  is  everywhere.  Everyone 
Is  Isolated  from  everyone  else  by  this  fear 
Allegations  made  by  anyone  can  Irlng  you 
before  a  peoples  tribunal  and  there  Is  no  de- 
fense. Any  of  these  groups  that  I  hive  men- 
tioned c*n  send  you  away  to  a  lator  camp. 
In  America  I  have  found  that  everyone  has 
so  many  rights  that  It  seems  to  mejat  times 
that  one  cannot  be  piinlshed  for  inythlng. 
Here  one  cannot  walk  the  streets  -j'ter  dark 
In  safety.  In  China  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
this  problem,  but  I  cannot  be  svai  of  this, 
however,  because  one  never  looki  around 
to  see  what  Is  happening  to  others,  kn  China 
you  live  your  own  life,  you  do  not  |  question 
what  happens  to  anyone  else  and  you  evi- 
dence no  Interest  In  what  they  afe  doing. 
The  newspapers  In  China  are  onlyl  a  media 
for  carrying  the  praises  of  Chairman  Mao 
with  his  thoughts.  A  person  in  mw  position 
in  China  could  have  a  radio.  I,  for  I  example, 
was  permitted  to  purchase  a  large  iadlo  and 
could  listen  to  radio  stations  o\^tslde  of 
China;  BBC,  Voice  of  America,  Japanese 
radio,  etc.  To  listen  to  these  proMtiins,  of 
course,  was  Illegal,  but  we  still  dld|lt  never' 
theless. 

Elections  In  China  are  another  e:tmple  of 
this  system  which  has  enslaved  a  I  very  old 
and  very  honorable  people.  Election*  are  only 
a  play.  Every  4  years  we  have  what  ire  called 
local  level  elections.  They  put,  forjexample. 
ten  names  on  a  ballot.  Everybody  ckust  vote 
for  these  names.  You  may  never  h$ve  heard 
of  these  people  before  and  probattly  never 
win  again.  There  are  ten  positions,  there  are 
ten  names,  they  are  elected,  and  taat  is  It. 
It  Is  possible  to  put  down  another  name — to 
write  It  in  below  the  others — but  tli  Is  means 
nothing.  The  elections  are  decided  long  be- 
fore the  ballots  are  counted.  For  erample,  I 
was  appointed  to  tbe  Peoples  Congrdss.  I  was 
a  representative  In  the  Cultural  grfcup.  The 
representatives  In  the  Peoples  Confess  rep- 
resent all  of  the  occupations  of  th«  popula- 
tion, Economics,  the  Army,  etc.  \7e  num- 
bered in  the  thousands  and  we  elected  the 
Chairman  of  the  state  and  the  Cong  ressional 
positions.  They  only  put  down  the  n  amber  of 
names  that  there  were  positions  o;)en.  One 
man  for  Chairman,  Chairman  Mac,  and  so 
on.  Such  balloting  as  you  have  in  tl  e  United 
States  Is  not  even  heard  of  In  China  today. 
What  it  amounts  to  Is  each  Individual  must 
show  up  and  approve  what  the  state  jhas  done 
by  approving  the  people  It  has  selected. 
There  Is  no  alternative.  You  do  not  vote 
against  anyone 

I  should  like  to  mention  religion  1  n  China. 
There  is  none.  According  to  the  constitution 
freedom  of  religion  Is  permitted  b\;:t  this  is 
not  true.  A  person  who  goes  to  chutch  is  al- 
ways in  trouble  All  the  churches  mist  adapt 
to  Maoism.  It  makes  no  difference  which  re- 
ligion you  are  referring  to.  If  you  arte  a  Bud- 
dhist you  are  accused  of  being  supet-sltltous. 
If  you  are  Christian  you  have  ties  ^th  Im- 
perialist countrlee.  Members  of  the; commu- 
nist party  cannot  beilong  to  any  rell^on.  Mao 
Tse-tung  Is  Ood.  His  word,  his  teacHlngs,  are 
to  the  modem  Chinese  what  the  BJble  Is  to 
a  Westerner. 

China  has  a  number  of  politic^  parties 
unlike  many  conamunlst  countries,  powever, 
these  parties  are  all  controlled  by  the  com- 
munist party.  Their  sole  p\irpose  Is  ti)  say  yes 
to  Chairman  Mao  and  all  of  them  must  fol- 
low the  wishes  of  Chairman  MaoT]  I  know 
for  a  fact  that  the  conomunlst  parity  sends 
personnel  Into  each  of  the  other  pkrtles  to 
control  them.  There  Is  never  any  buestlon 
about  which  Is  the  party  In  China. 

In  China  under  Chairman  Mao  there  are 
8o  many  changes  that  a  person  wdo  Is  In 
favor  today  may  b«  In  a  labor  camp  tomor- 
row. Personnel  who  are  friends  of  M  »o  today 
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may  be  his  enemies  tomorrow.  No  one  knows 
from  day  to  day  whether  he  will  be  doing 
what  Is  considered  right  or  whether  he  will 
be  accused  of  doing  something  that  Is  wrong. 
You  must  not  think.  You  must  not  plan. 
You  must  do  nothing  but  live  from  day  to 
day  only  to  do  what  Is  right  each  day  in 
conformance  with  tbe  thoughts  of  Chair- 
man Mao. 

I  notice  that  in  this  cotintry  there  are 
many  people  who  are  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  China  now  has  the  atomic  bomb  and 
la  thus  one  of  the  major  powers  of  the  world. 
They  apparently  never  think  of  the  price 
that  was  paid  by  the  Chinese  people  so  that 
this  was  possible.  I  think  that  those  In  this 
country  who  are  so  proud  of  China  should 
be  sent  to  live  there  for  a  few  years.  They 
would  then  know  the  truth  and  In  all  prob- 
ability would  have  a  decided  change  of 
thought. 

All  my  life  I  have  lived  for  China  and  for 
my  music.  Becaiise  of  my  prominence  in 
music  I  was  appointed  to  many  positions 
involving  contacts  with  foreigners  such  as 
the  Slno-Sovlet  Friendship  Society,  the  Chi- 
nese-Indonesian Friendship  Society  and 
others.  I  was  never  a  party  member.  My 
music  was  known  all  over  China.  One  of  my 
compositions  "Longing  For  Home"  prefaced 
each  Radio  Peking  propaganda  broadcast  to 
Taiwan.  I  had  concert  tours  all  over  main- 
land China  up  to  1963.  While  the  "Great  Leap 
Forward"  program  in  China  In  1958  was  a 
national  disaster  and  reduced  the  people  of 
China  to  starvation,  my  family  and  I  man- 
aged to  keep  our  hope  that  some  day  things 
would  work  out  and  China  would  recover. 

In  the  Pall  of  1966  the  full  Impact  of  the 
latest  program  "The  Cultural  Revolution" 
hit  vts.  This  was  as  close  to  anarchy  as  I 
ever  wish  to  come.  All  intellectuals,  artists, 
actors,  dancers,  musicians  and  members  of 
any  cultural  group  were  singled  out  as  use- 
less members  of  the  privileged  class.  I  was 
among  600  who  were  rounded  up  and  sent 
to  a  sort  of  concentration  camp  at  the  So- 
cialist Institute  to  undergo  thought  reform. 
We  were  there  60  days  while  I  was  accused 
of  following  a  capitalist  line  In  my  music. 
After  this  I  was  suddenly  retxirned  together 
with  18  others  to  the  Central  Academy  of 
Music  where  I  had  been  Chairman  and  im- 
mediately felt  the  wrath  of  the  student 
nucleus  of  what  later  became  the  Red  Guard. 

They  greeted  me  by  pouring  a  bucket  of 
paste  over  my  head  and  stuck  abusive  slo- 
gans to  the  paste.  I  was  called  a  devil,  a 
demon  and  an  authority  on  the  reactionary 
capitalist  class.  I  was  confined  to  a  small 
room  where  I  vn.a  forced  to  write  confessions 
to  all  sorts  of  crimes  aganist  the  state.  Crimes 
which  I  had  never  committed  nor  even 
thoiight  of.  Each  morning  I  was  forced  to 
do  hard  labor  with  the  result  that  my  health 
began  to  fail.  The  tragic  part  of  it  all  is  that 
the  Red  Guards  were  mostly  students  who 
themselves  had  been  somewhat  of  a  privi- 
leged class  but  were  now  given  free  rein  to  do 
whatever  they  wished.  The  excesses  they 
carried  out  against  those  who  fell  into  their 
disfavor  were  dlfDcult  to  imagine.  I  vras 
beaten  with  belt  buckles  many  times,  other 
artiste,  musicians,  and  dancers  were  beaten 
so  badly  that  their  careers  were  finished. 

By  the  time  I  left  China  my  right  arm  had 
been  so  badly  Injured  that  I  could  not  raise 
it.  I  remained  at  the  Central  Academy  of 
Music  for  103  days  as  a  prisoner  before  my 
release.  At  this  time  in  China  no  one  could 
be  sure  that  he  would  not  be  the  next  to  be 
accTised.  Those  who  initiated  many  of  the 
purges  found  that  they  themselves  eventual- 
ly became  the  victims.  As  time  went  on  the 
excesses  of  violence  and  confusion  among 
the  groups  began  to  tell  upon  the  way  we 
were  treated. 

By  September  1966  I  was  permitted  to 
spend  my  evenings  at  home.  My  home  In  the 
meantime  had  become  a  sleeping  place  for 
Red  Guards.  Sixty  of  them  were  sleeping  In 
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our  former  sitting  room.  My  family  was  gone 
and  all  of  my  records,  and  books  were 
smashed  or  confiscated.  My  daughter  Ceua 
returned  one  evening  and  we  spoke  of  leav- 
ing China.  At  last  one  bitter  cold  night  in 
November  we  boarded  a  train  and  left  Pe- 
king for  good.  I  cannot  discuss  the  details 
of  my  reunion  with  my  family  and  our  es- 
cape from  China  for  fear  of  endangertng 
others  who  are  still  in  China  and  who  to^ 
great  risks  on  our  behalf.  To  these  will  go 
our  eternal  thanks. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Chinese 
communists  used  to  play  my  music  in  their 
propaganda  broadcasts  beamed  at  Taiwan. 
After  my  escape  this  stopped  and  now  the 
Nationalists  play  my  music  In  their  pro- 
grams beamed  to  the  mainland.  All  China 
now  knows  of  my  decisions  to  leave  and  my 
escape  from  what  has  become  the  worst, 
most  Inhuman  slave  camp  on  earth. 


GALLEY  CASE 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker 
I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  a  letter 
sent  to  the  President  by  Capt.  Aubrey 
Daniel,  prosecutor  in  the  court-martial 
of  Lt,  William  Galley,  and  a  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  April  4,  1971,  entitled 
"The  President  and  My  Lai." 

The  Incident  at  My  Lai  has  deeply 
troubled  all  of  us  and  has  raised  several 
great  moral  questions  which  this  Nation 
must  face.  Yet  regardless  of  our  personal 
reaction  to  the  incident  we  must  not  for- 
get that  Lieutenant  Galley  was  found 
guilty  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  The  law  has 
always  been  the  cornerstone  of  this  Na- 
tion. We  have  stood  by  our  laws  through- 
out our  history  because  we  knew  that 
without  law  there  is  no  justice  and  with- 
out justice  there  is  no  nation  worth 
defending. 

The  President's  armouncement  that  he 
will  personally  intervene  in  the  review 
of  the  Galley  case  cannot  help  but  prej- 
udice the  atmosphere  of  the  appellate 
process.  The  case  must  still  undergo  sev- 
eral intermediate  levels  of  appeal  and 
review.  It  is  highly  doubtful  that  any  ap- 
pellate authority  can  act  with  detached 
objectivity  knowing  that  the  President  is 
in  effect  looking  over  his  shoulder.  Ad- 
ditionally, there  are  at  least  three  more 
courts-martial  pending  in  connection 
with  the  My  Lai  incident.  The  juries  and 
the  review  authorities  in  each  of  these 
will  no  doubt  feel  they  are  acting  under 
Presidential  scrutiny  and  may,  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously,  tailor  their  decisions 
accordingly.  The  judicial  process  can- 
not serve  its  intended  purpose  when  It 
must  operate  under  such  constraint.  In- 
dependence of  verdict  and  of  appellate 
disposition  are  seriously  affected  when 
the  Commander  in  Chief  makes  known 
in  advance  his  overriding  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  the  case. 

The  type  of  society  that  we  will  have 
in  America  and  the  example  we  set  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  largely  de- 
termined by  the  means  we  use  to  achieve 
our  ends.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  war  or  by  a  momentary  out- 
burst of  public  opinion  we  weaken  that 
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law  and  tradition  which  we  seek  to  de- 
fend No  soldier  has  the  rights  to  wage 
his  own  war  and  no  President  should  in- 
tervene prematurely  in  the  judicial  proc- 
ess It  Is  not  the  President's  legal  rights 
that  are  in  question,  but  his  legal  judg- 
ment. 

Two  further  points  need  to  be  made: 

Lieutenant  Galley  has  not  been  singled 
out  as  a  scapegoat,  as  many  have  sug- 
gested. Two  Army  enlisted  men  have  been 
prosecuted  for  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  murder  for  alleged  acts  at  My 
Lai.  Both  were  acquitted  by  court-mar- 
tial. At  least  three  other  ofiQcers  are  being 
prosecuted  by  court-martial  for  offenses 
arising  from  My  Lai.  Both  the  Army  and 
the  Marine  Corps  have  prosecuted  a 
number  of  men  for  murder  of  Vietnamese 
civilians  in  the  past  few  years.  There- 
fore, while  Lieutenant  Galley's  trial  has 
been  the  most  prominent,  it  has  by  no 
means  been  the  only  prosecution  for 
atrocities  committed  by  American  com- 
bat troops  in  Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time,  fairness  to  Lieuten- 
ant Galley  requires  that  all  senior  mili- 
tary ofBcers  who  may  be  guilty  of  legal 
offenses  In  connection  with  the  My  Lai 
incident  be  tried  by  court-martial.  Ad- 
ministrative punishment,  such  as  has 
been  recommended  for  Maj.  Gren.  Samuel 
Koster  and  Brig.  Gen.  George  Young,  Jr. 
Is  woefully  inappropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. If  there  Is  evidence  of  their 
guilt,  they  should  be  court-martialed  as 
have  been  Lieutenant  Galley  and  the  oth- 
er My  Lai  defendants:  if  there  Is  insuf- 
ficient evidence  of  their  guilt,  they  ought 
not  be  punished  administratively  or  oth- 
erwise. 

In  the  hope  that  voices  of  reason  will 
ultimately  prevail  in  this  entire  episode, 
I  commend  the  following  two  items  to  the 
attrition  of  my  colleagues : 
Tut  OF  Callkt  Phosectttok's  Lktteb  to  the 
Pbesident 

WASHINGTON,  April  $— Following  U  the 
text  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  President  by 
Capt.  Aubrey  M.  Daniels  3d,  the  prosecutor  in 
the  Calley  case: 

air: 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  know  where  to 
begin  this  letter  as  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
writing  letters  of  protest.  My  only  hope  is 
that  I  can  find  the  words  to  convey  to  you 
my  feelings  as  a  United  States  citizen,  and 
M  aa  attorney,  who  believes  that  respect 
for  law  is  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  upon 
which  this  nation  Is  founded. 

On  Nov.  26,  1969,  you  issued  the  following 
statement  through  your  press  secretary.  Mr. 
Ronald  Zlegler,  In  referring  to  the  Mylal 
incident: 

"An  Incident  such  as  that  alleged  In  this 
case  U  In  direct  violation  not  only  of  United 
States  military  policy,  but  is  also  abhorrent 
to  the  conscience  of  all  the  American  people : 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  continuing 
his  investigation.  Appropriate  action  Is  and 
wlU  be  taken  to  assure  that  Illegal  and  Im- 
moral conduct  as  alleged  be  dealt  vrtth  in 
»<»ordanoe  virith  the  strict  rules  of  military 
lusttce. 

"This  incident  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
flect on  the  some  million  and  a  quarter  young 
Americans  who  have  now  rettimed  to  the 
United  States  after  having  served  In  Viet- 
nam with  great  courage  and  distinction." 

At  the  time  you  Issued  this  statement,  a 
general  court-martial  had  been  directed  for 
a  resolution  of  the  charges  which  have  been 
orougbt  against  Ueut.  WUllam  L.  CaUey  Jr. 
for  his  Involvement  at  MylaL 
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'irr  OWN  belixf' 

On  Dec.  8,  1970,  you  were  personally  asked 
to  comment  on  the  Mylal  Incident  at  a  press 
conference.  At  that  time  you  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"What  appears  was  certainly  a  masacre, 
and  under  no  circumstances  was  It  Justlfled. 

"One  of  the  goals  we  are  fighting  for  in 
Vietnam  is  to  keep  the  people  from  South 
Vietnam  from  having  Imposed  upon  them 
a  government  which  has  atrocity  against  ci- 
vilians as  one  of  its  policies. 

"We  cannot  ever  condone  or  use  atrocities 
against  civilians  in  order  to  accomplish  that 
goal." 

These  expressions  of  what  I  believed  to  be 
your  sentiment  were  truly  reflective  of  my 
own  feelings  when  I  was  given  the  assign- 
ment of  prosecuting  the  charges  which  had 
been  preferred  against  Lieutenant  Calley.  My 
feelings  were  generated  not  by  emotionalism 
or  self-lndlgnatlon  but  by  my  knowledge  of 
the  evidence  In  the  case,  the  laws  of  this  na- 
tion In  which  I  strongly  believe,  and  my  own 
conscience.  I  knew  that  I  had  been  given  a 
great  responsibility  and  I  only  hoped  that  I 
would  be  able  to  discharge  my  duties  and  rep- 
resent the  United  States  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  a  credit  to  the  legal  profession  and 
our  system  of  Justice. 

IN   THE    FINEST   TBAMTION 

I  undertook  the  prosecution  of  the  case 
vrtthout  any  ulterior  motives  for  personal 
gain,  either  flnarclal  or  political.  My  only 
desire  was  to  fulfill  my  duty  as  a  prosecutor 
and  see  that  justice  was  done  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  this  nation.  I  dedicated 
myself  totally  to  thl.=  end  from  November  of 
1969  until  the  trial  was  concluded.  Through- 
out the  proceedings  there  was  criticism  of 
the  crosecutlon  but  I  lived  with  the  abiding 
conviction  that  once  the  facts  and  the  law 
had  been  presented  there  would  be  no  doubt 
In  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  person  about 
the  necessity  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
case  and  the  i:atlmate  verdict.  I  was  mis- 
taken. 

The  trial  of  Lieutenant  Calley  was  con- 
ducted In  the  finest  tradition  of  our  legal 
system.  Tt  was  In  every  respect  a  fair  trisd 
m  which  every  legal  right  of  Lieutenant 
Calley  was  fully  protected.  It  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  military  Justice  system  which 
has  previously  been  the  sublect  of  much 
criticism  WAS  a  fair  system.  Throughout  the 
trial,  the  e^-tlre  system  was  under  the  con- 
stant scrutiny  of  the  mass  media  and  the 
public,  and  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Calley 
wa-!  also  In  a  very  real  sense  the  trial  of  the 
military  Judicial  system.  However  there  was 
never  an  attack  lodged  by  any  member  of 
the  media  concerning  the  fairness  of  the 
trial.  There  could  be  no  such  allegation 
justifiably  made. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  ever  been 
a  trial  in  which  the  accused's  rights  were 
more  ftilly  protected,  tbe  conduct  of  the  de- 
fense given  greater  latitude,  and  the  prose- 
cution held  to  stricter  standards.  The  burden 
of  proof  which  the  Oovemment  had  to  meet 
In  this  case  was  not  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  but  beyond  possibility.  The  very  fact 
that  Lieutenant  Calley  was  an  American  of- 
ficer beint;  tried  for  the  deaths  of  Viet- 
namese dvirlng  a  combat  operation  by  fel- 
low officers  compels  this  conclusion. 

JTJRT    CAREFTJl-I-T    CHOSEW 

The  Jury  selection  in  which  customary 
procedure  was  altered  by  providing  both  the 
defense  and  the  prosecution  with  three  pre- 
emptory  challenges  Instead  of  the  usual  one, 
was  carefully  conducted  to  Insure  the  im- 
partiality of  those  men  who  were  selected. 
Six  officers,  all  combat  veteran.";,  five  having 
served  In  Vietnam,  were  selected.  These  six 
men  who  had  served  their  country  well,  were 
called  upon  again  to  serve  their  nation  as 
jurors  and  to  ait  In  Judgment  of  Lieutenant 
Calley  as  prescribed  by  law. 
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From  the  time  they  took  their  oaths  until 
they  rendered  their  decision,  they  performed 
their  duties  In  the  very  finest  tradition  of 
the  .\merican  legal  system.  If  ever  a  Jury  fol- 
lowed the  letter  of  the  law  in  applying  tt  to 
the  evidence  presented,  they  did.  They  are 
Indeed  a  credit  to  our  system  of  Justice  and 
to  the  officer  corps  of  th  United  States  Army. 

'SHOCKED   AND   DESMATED' 

When  the  verdict  was  rendered,  I  was 
totally  shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  refaction 
of  many  people  across  the  nation.  Much  of 
the  adverse  public  reaction  I  can  attribute 
to  people  who  have  acted  emotionally  and 
without  being  av^are  of  the  evidence  that 
was  presented  and  perhaps  even  the  laws  of 
this  nation  regulating  the  conduct  of  war. 

These  people  have  undoubtedly  viewed 
Lieutenant  Oalley's  conviction  of  an  Ameri- 
can officer  for  killing  the  enemy.  Others,  no 
doubt  out  of  a  sense  of  frustration,  have 
seized  upon  the  conviction  as  a  means  of 
protesting  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

"I  would  prefer  to  believe  that  most  of  the 
public  criticism  has  come  from  people  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  evidence,  either  because 
they  have  not  followed  the  evidence  as  It  was 
presented,  or  having  followed  it  they  have 
chosen  not  to  believe  It. 

Certainly,  no  one  wanted  to  believe  what 
occurred  at  Mylal,  Including  the  officers  who 
sat  in  Judgment  of  Lieutenant  Calley.  To  be- 
lieve, however,  that  any  large  percentage  of 
the  population  could  believe  the  evidence 
which  was  presented  an  approve  of  the  con- 
duct of  Lieutenant  Calley  would  be  as  shock- 
ing to  my  conscience  as  the  conduct  Itself, 
since  I  believe  that  we  are  still  a  civilized 
nation. 

If  such  be  the  case,  then  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  brutalized  us  more  than  I  care  to 
believe,  and  It  must  cease.  How  shocking  It 
is  if  so  many  people  across  this  nation  have 
failed  to  see  the  moral  Issue  which  was  In- 
volved in  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Calley — ^that 
it  Is  unlawful  for  an  American  soldier  to 
summarily  execute  unarmed  and  unresisting 
men,  women,  children  and  bablee. 

APPALLED   BT    LEADERS 

But  bow  much  more  appaUlng  It  U  to  see 
BO  many  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  nation 
who  have  failed  to  see  the  moral  Issue  or, 
having  seen  it,  to  compromise  it  for  political 
motive  in  the  face  of  apparent  public  dis- 
pleasure with  the  verdict. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  all  leaders  of  this 
nation,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  leader 
within  the  international  community  for  the 
protection  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed  re- 
gardless of  nationality,  would  have  either 
accepted  and  supported  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  of  this  country  as  reflected  by  the 
verdict  of  the  court  or  not  make  any  state- 
ment oonceming  the  verdict  until  they  had 
had  the  same  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
evidence  that  the  members  of  the  Jury  had. 

In  view  of  your  prevlovis  statement  oon- 
ceming this  matter,  I  have  been  particularly 
shocked  and  dismayed  at  your  declgon  to 
intervene  in  these  proceedings  in  thf  nUdst 
of  the  public  clamor.  Tour  decUlon  can  only 
have  been  prompted  by  the  response  of  a 
vocal  segment  of  our  population,  who  while 
no  doubt  acting  in  good  faith,  cannot  be 
aware  of  the  evidence  which  resulted  In  Lieu- 
tenant Oalley's  conviction. 

Your  Intervention  has.  In  my  opinion, 
damaged  the  military  judicial  system  and 
lessened  any  respect  It  may  have  gained  as 
a  result  of  the  proceedings. 

You  have  subjected  a  Judicial  system  of 
this  country  to  the  criticism  that  It  is  sub- 
ject to  political  Influence,  when  it  Is  a  fun- 
damental precept  of  our  Judicial  system  that 
the  legal  processes  of  this  country  must  be 
kept  free  from  any  outside  influences.  What 
will  be  the  Impact  of  your  decision  upon  the 
future  trials,  particularly  those  within  the 
military? 
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RKSPECT    WEAKENBD 

Not  only  has  respect  for  the  legal  process 
been  weakened  and  the  critics  of  tlie  mili- 
tary judicial  system  been  given  support  for 
their  claims  of  command  Influet  ce,  the 
Image  of  Lieutenant  CaUey,  a  man  c(  invlcted 
of  the  premeditated  murder  of  at  least  21 
unarmed  and  unresisting  people,  as  a  na- 
tional hero  has  been  enhanced,  ■whlls  at  the 
same  time  suppwrt  has  been  gflven  ;o  those 
persons  who  have  so  unjustly  criticized  the 
six  loyal  and  honorable  officers  w  lo  have 
done  this  country  a  great  service  by  ful- 
filling their  duties  as  Jurors  so  admirably 


Have  you  considered  those  men  In 
your  decisions?  The  men  who  since 


making 
render- 


ing their  verdict  have  found  themse  ves  and 
their  families  the  subject  of  vicious  attacks 
upon  their  honor,  Integrity  and  iQjfalty  to 
this  nation. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  mon  appro- 
priate for  you  as  the  President  to  have  said 
something  In  their  behalf  and  to  remind 
the  nation  of  the  purpose  of  our  l«gal  sys- 
tem and  the  respect  It  should  comnand. 

I  would  expect  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  man  whom  I  bellevi  should 
and  would  provide  the  moral  leadeifehlp  for 
this  nation,  would  stand  fully  bellnd  the 
law  of  this  land  on  a  moral  Issue  iirhlch  Is 
so  clear  and  about  which  there  cap  be  no 
compromise. 

ABHORRITNT     TO     CONSCIENCE 

For  this  nation  to  condone  the  acts  of 
Lieutenant  CaUey  Is  to  make  us  na  better 
than  our  enemies  and  make  any  3leas  by 
this  nation  for  the  humane  treatment  of  our 
own  prisoners  meaningless. 

I  truly  regret  having  to  have  written  this 
letter  and  wish  that  no  Innoceni  person 
had  died  at  Mylal  on  March  16.  1  >68.  But 
Innocent  people  were  killed  under  circum- 
stances that  will  always  remain  a  )horrent 
to  my  conscience. 

While  in  some  respects  what  to)k  place 
at  Mylal  has  to  be  considered  to  be  a  tragic 
day  In  the  history  of  our  nation,  hew  much 
more  tragic  would  It  have  been  for  tl  Is  coun- 
try to  have  taken  no  action  agalrst  those 
who  were  responsible. 

That  action  was  taken,  but  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  aU  will  be  If  political  ex  sedlency 
dictates  the  compromLse  of  such  i,  funda- 
mental moral  principle  as  the  Inhe-ent  un- 
lawfulness of  the  murder  of  Innocent  per- 
sons, making  the  action  and  the  ccurage  of 
six  honorable  men  who  served  their]  country 
ao  well  meaningless. 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  4 
The  President  and  Mtlai 

No  development  In  the  whole  tragic 
of   the   Vietnam   war  has   produced 
spontaneous  outcry  than  the  conv  i 
First  Ueut.  William  L.  Calley  Jr.  Th< 
have  brought  Into  unaccustomed  u 
divergent  national  figures  as  Gov 
Wallace  of  Alabama  and  Dr.  Benjam  n 
to  say  nothing  of  millions  of 
normally    given    to    public 
outrage. 

But  the  mass  clamor  In  no  way 
correctness  of  the  judgment  reached 
court-martial    after   agonizing    dellberatl 
Exoneration  of  Lieutenant  Calley  wc  uld 
dishonored  both  the  American  military 
dltlon   and    the   solemn   commitments 
country  has  subscribed  to  under 
and  Hague  Conventions  on  the  rul 

On  that  basis.  President  Nixon's  d^lsion 
Intervene  In   the  Calley  case,  first 
the  officer's  release  from  the  stockade 
yesterday  to  announce  his  lntentl<  n 
view  the  case  and  to  make  a  final  dqtermlna 
tlon  on  the  sentence,  represents  an 
nate  Interference  with  the  processei 
tary  justice. 

It  would  have  been  perfectly  appropriate 
If  unusual,  under  established  Army 
for  the  commanding  general  at  Fort 
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to  have  ordered  Lieutenant  Calley  released 
from  the  stockade  and  confined  to  quarters 
pending  review  of  his  conviction  on  charges 
of  murdering  Vietnamese  civilians. 

Similarly,  It  would  have  been  quite  proper 
for  Mr.  Nixon  to  have  reviewed  the  case  and 
its  outcome  at  the  end  of  all  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. This  could  even  have  been  con- 
sidered his  duty.  But  the  precipitous  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Nlxcn  publicly  Intervened  over 
the  heads  of  military  authorities  to  make  an 
exception  tha*  is  not  ordinarily  granted  to 
orlsoners  convicted  of  capital  crimes  and 
more  especially  his  public  announcement  at 
this  stage  that  he  will  himself  make  the  final 
decision  create  a  prejudicial  atmosphere  af- 
fecting all  intermediate  steps  in  the  appeals 
orocess.  He  has  now  in  his  capacity  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  identified  himself  with  the 
intemperate  public  outcry  against  the  Initial 
court-martifJ. 

With  the  White  House  admission  that  Mr. 
Nixon  has  acted  In  response  to  "widespread 
public  interest"  to  provide  a  "different  qual- 
ity of  review,"  It  is  all  too  clear  that  he  bowed 
to  Intense  public  pressure,  something  he  has 
repeatedly  declared  no  responsible  leader 
could  ever  do  when  it  came  to  decisions  In- 
volving the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  President's  moves  at  a  time  of  high 
fX)litical  fever  undermine  confidence  in  the 
impartiality  of  the  outcome  he  will  ulti- 
mately decree.  This  apoearance  of  Executive 
partisanship  has  been  reinforced  by  the  Ill- 
considered  remarks  of  Vice  President  Agnew 
in  an  interview  just  hours  before  Lieutenant 
Galley's  court-martial  sentencing  to  life  im- 
prisonment was  announced. 

In  an  indirect  but  unmistakable  reference 
to  the  Calley  trial,  Mr.  Agnew  said:  "The 
point  comes  out  to  this:  many  of  the  people 
in  America — particularly  those  of  us  who 
served  In  the  service — understand  that  the 
rather  abnormal  fears  and  the  conditions  In 
a  military  operation  are  not  subject  to  Mon- 
day-morning quarterback  judgment  by  some- 
one sitting  comfortably  in  an  office  in  Wash- 
ington." 

The  men  who  passed  judgment  on  Lieu- 
tenant Calley  were  not  such  Monday-morn- 
lug  quarterbacks.  Six  combat  Infantry  offic- 
ers, five  of  them  veterans  of  Vietnam,  unani- 
mously found  him  guilty  of  murdering  at 
least  22  unarmed  civilians  at  Mylal.  They 
acted  after  hearing  months  of  testimony  and 
deliberating  for  thirteen  days.  "To  even  con- 
sider that  any  American  soldier  would  ever 
do  such  a  thing  is  beyond  my  own  compre- 
hension," one  of  the  jurors  declared  after 
the  verdict.  "I  wanted  to  believe  it  didn't 
happen,  that  it  was  a  hoax." 

But  Mylai  did  happen.  A  House  Armed 
Services  subcommittee  long  ago  concluded 
that:  "What  obviously  happened  at  Mylal 
was  wrong.  It  was  contrary  to  the  Geneva 
Conventions,  the  Rules  of  Engagement,  and 
the  MACV  directives." 

The  task  of  the  President  and  other  polit- 
ical leaders  is  not  to  sit  as  judge  and  jury  In 
courts-martial  but  rather  to  address  them- 
selves forthright!  y  to  the  broader  Issues  that 
the  Calley  trial  has  brought  into  agonizing 
public  focus — the  question  of  responsibility 
at  higher  levels  for  the  acts  committed  at 
Mylai  and  elsewhere  in  Vietnam  and  the 
problem  of  ending  a  war  that  continues  to 
Inflict  misery  and  death  on  the  peoples  of 
Indochina. 
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EULOGY  OF  THOMAS  E.  DEWEY 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
extreme  sorrow  that  I  mourn  the  recent 
passing  of  Thomas  E.  Dewey — a  great 


man  of  unequaled  abilities,  a  dynamic 
prosecutor  of  organized  crime,  a  Gov- 
ernor with  tremendous  foresight  and  un- 
excelled administrative  skills,  a  generous 
and  loving  family  man,  and  a  personal 
friend. 

To  my  knowledge,  I  am  the  only  In- 
cumbent Member  of  this  body  ever  to 
have  worked  under  the  able  direction  and 
leadership  of  Tom  Dewey  during  his  sev- 
eral outstanding  terms  as  the  Governor 
of  New  York  State.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate  during  that  entire  pe- 
riod, and  I  marveled  at  his  tremendous 
talent  for  working  with  legislative  mat- 
ters. Never  before  or  since  has  the  Em- 
pire State  seen  such  a  pillar  of  strength 
with  the  unequalled  ability  to  get  his 
legislative  programs  sold  to  the  people 
and  their  representatives. 

And  these  abilities  merely  reflected  the 
man,  who  imderstood  the  people  because 
he  was  of  them  and  for  them.  Prom  his 
humble  beginnings,  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
rose  like  a  meteor  into  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  With  Horatio  Alger-like  in- 
evitability, he  became  a  lawyer  of  con- 
summate ability  snd  dazzled  the  Nation 
as  the  brave  and  relentless  prosecutor 
who  took  to  task  the  most  untouchable 
gangsters  of  the  interbellum  era.  His  star 
continued  to  rise  imtil  he  reached  the 
near-pinnacle  of  public  office  by  being 
twice  chosen  as  standard  bearer  for  the 
Republican  Party  in  bids  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1944  and  1948. 

I  well  remember  Tom  Dewey  as  the 
crusading  chief  assistant  to  the  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York.  His  first  ca.se  was  the  prosecution 
of  Waxey  Gordon,  a  notorious  racketeer 
considered  unconvlctable  by  most  who 
described  the  young  prosecutor  as  a  Don 
Quixote  tilting  at  windmills.  But  Tom 
Dewey  was  no  Quixote,  and  to  everyone's 
amazement  he  successfully  prosecuted 
Gordon. 

As  a  result  of  this  remarkable  perform- 
ance, he  was  appointed  U.S.  attorney, 
and  2  years  later  special  prosecutor  for 
the  State  of  New  York,  to  continue  his 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  the 
rackets.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  was 
again  proved  his  mettle,  securing  the 
conviction  of  the  famed  "Lucky"  Luci- 
ano, and  breaking  up  a  vast  array  of  il- 
legal operations  in  the  New  York  City 
area. 

When  he  sought  the  position  of  dis- 
trict attorney  in  1937.  running  as  a  Re- 
Dubllcan.  he  was  opposed  by  the  seem- 
ingly invincible  Tammany  Hall  machine. 
No  Republican  had  held  the  office  of 
district  attorney  for  New  York  County 
in  two  generations.  Yet  Tom  Dewey's 
record  swept  him  to  victory  with  a  ma- 
jority of  more  than  100,000  votes. 

Under  Dewey's  direction,  the  district 
attorney's  office  was  responsible  for  the 
conviction  and  punishment  of  Louis 
"Lepke"  Buchalter,  a  well-known  Man- 
hattan gangster.  Fritz  Kuehn,  of  the 
disloyal  German -American  Bund,  and 
Richard  Whitney,  the  defalcating  head 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Others 
set  upon  by  the  vigorous  policies  of  the 
"Fighting  DA"— as  he  came  to  be 
known — were  ambulance-chasing  law- 
yers, landlords  whose  tenants  burned  to 
death  In  unsafe  buildings,  and  a  ring  of 
subway  employees   responsible  for  the 
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theft  of  a  fortune  in  nickels.  He  also  es- 
tablished without  any  fanfare  the  Volun- 
teer Defenders,  a  panel  of  the  best  legal 
talent  in  the  city  which  has  handled  a 
large  number  of  indigents'  cases  ea«h 
year  without  fee. 

■  During  the  first  year  of  his  term  as 
district  attorney.  Tom  Dewey  was  nom- 
inated for  Governor  on  the  Republican 
ticket  and  did  much  better  than  most 
pundits  predicted.  A  switch  of  35.000 
votes  would  have  meant  his  election. 
Thoroughly  impressed,  New  York  sup- 
porters urged  his  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent at  the  1940  Republican  National 
Convention.  Unsuccessful  In  this  at- 
tempt, Dewey  returned  to  State  politics 
and  in  1942  was  once  again  nominated 
for  Governor.  Although  the  Democrats 
had  controlled  the  State  House  for  20 
years  without  interruption,  Dewey  car- 
ried the  election  with  a  handsome  ma- 
jority. The  era  of  the  gangbusting  pros- 
ecutor was  over  and  thus  began  a  new 
era:  Tom  Dewey,  statesman. 

During  his  first  term  as  Governor  he 
was  responsible  for  a  long-overdue  re- 
apportionment of  congressional  and 
legislative  districts  in  New  York  State. 
He  put  the  State  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
policy  for  capital  construction,  increased 
State  aid  to  education,  and  passed  the 
first  State  laws  aimed  against  religious 
and  racial  discrimination  in  matters  of 
employment.  He  also  was  responsible  for 
liberalizing  the  unemployment-insur- 
ance law,  and  he  laimched  a  concerted 
drive  to  wipe  out  tuberculosis  In  the  State 
within  a  period  of  20  years.  Clearly.  Tom 
Dewey  was  ahead  of  his  time  and  he  led 
New  York  State  into  a  position  of  being 
the  legislative  trailblazer  for  the  Nation. 
Governor  Dewey  can  properly  be 
credited  with  increasing  the  wartime  in- 
dustrial contributions  of  New  York  State 
and  with  piling  up  surpluses  in  the  State 
treasury  to  the  tune  of  $435  million. 
These  were  earmarked,  at  the  Insistence 
of  the  Governor,  for  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitatlcm  of  State  Institutions  and 
highways  neglected  during  the  war 
years.  He  also  holds  a  record  of  sorts  for 
presiding  over  the  State  during  its  long- 
est period  of  astonishing  calm  between 
management  and  labor.  This  was  in  large 
part  the  result  of  his  tremendous  per- 
sonal ability  to  negotiate  with  both  sides 
and  to  set  a  compromise  position  ac- 
ceptable to  all. 

With  the  fun  backing  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Governor  Etewey  reorganized  many 
departments  of  the  State  government, 
revised  the  laws  to  an  unprecedented  ex- 
tent, and  reorganized  the  State  Police 
Department  from  top  to  bottom  Public 
works,  including  new  housing,  hospital, 
and  highway  projects,  were  platmed 
under  his  authority ;  the  workman's  com- 
pensation law  was  overhauled;  the  men- 
tal hospital  administration  was  revised, 
and  veterans'  aid  legislation  was  enacted. 
His  record  as  Governor  was  imsurpassed 
by  any  in  the  Nation. 

Nominated  for  President  at  the  1944 
Republican  National  Convention,  Gover- 
nor Dewey  was  faced  by  insurmountable 
odds.  Waged  against  the  background  of 
World  War  n,  the  presidential  campaign 
seemed  geared  to  a  widely  held  belief 
that  the  victory  of  Dewey  and  the  repudi- 
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ation  of  the  incumbent,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  would  be  tantamount  to  re- 
jecting the  national  war  effort,  of  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  become  symbolic,  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  American  Armed 
Forces.  The  Governor  was  compelled  to 
temper  his  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion's conduct  of  the  war  in  the  interest 
of  the  Nation's  morale.  Against  these  ob- 
stacles the  Republican  campaign  foun- 
dered and  Dewey  was  defeated. 

The  people  of  New  York  recognized  the 
value  of  the  man  and  in  1946  he  was  re- 
elected Governor  by  687,000  votes — the 
largest  majority  ever  obtained  by  a  can- 
didate for  Governor  In  New  York  State. 
Thus  encouraged,  h?  sought  and  se- 
cured the  presidential  nomination  once 
again  in  1948.  The  Republican  80th  Con- 
gress was  elected  in  1946  and  the  pres- 
idential campaign  of  1948  hinged  largely 
upon  the  record  of  the  80th  Congress. 
The  80th  was  the  first  Republican  Con- 
gress in  almost  two  decades,  and  its  lead- 
ership was  faced  by  gargantuan  prob- 
lems arising  from   the  staggering  be- 
trayal of  America  by  her  wartime  ally, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  unprecedented 
complexities  of  the  postwar  economic 
situation.  Any  Congress  v.ould  have  had 
great   difficulties   in   coping   with   such 
crisis  situations,  and  the  80th  had  its 
full  share.  The  1948  election  boiled  down 
to  a  vote  on  the  record  of  a  Congress 
with  which  Governor  Dpwey  had  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  Seizing  on  the 
situation,  the  opposition  blazed  away  at 
Congress,  and  the  Governor  was  caught 
in  the  effect  of  that  attack. 

On  top  of  all  this  was  the  colossal  mis- 
iudgment  of  the  several  national  opin- 
ion polls,  all  of  which  predicted  victory 
for  the  Governor  and  in  so  doing  trans- 
formed his  opponent  to  a  colorful  "un- 
derdog." Although  opposing  the  incum- 
bent President  on  many  issues,  the  Gov- 
ernor regarded  him  as  a  decent  leader 
who  had  done  his  best.  With  victory 
assured,  according  to  the  polls,  the  op- 
position was  raking  his  ovra  record  with 
a  withering  verbal  barrage.  When  it  was 
all  over,  the  Governor  again  was  de- 
feated in  his  bid  for  the  Presidency— 
ths  time  by  a  hairbreadth. 

That  was  Governor  Dewey's  last  battle 
for  national  office,  but  not  his  last  con- 
nection with  politics  as  such.  He  took 
his  defeats  with  great  dignity  and  be- 
came the  "Senior  Statesman"  of  the 
Republican  Party.  In  1952,  it  was  he  who 
urged  upon  the  Republican  Party  the 
nomination  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  for 
Vice  President.  And  when  the  opposition 
saw  fit  to  bring  slanderous  charges 
apair.st  Mr.  Nixon  during  the  campaign, 
concerning  the  acceptance  of  certain 
campaign  contributions,  it  was  Gover- 
nor Dewey  who  stood  by  Mr.  Nixon  all 
the  way  and  urged  him  to  tell  the  whole 
story  in  clear  detail  and  let  the  public 
decide.  Mr.  Nixon  followed  the  Gover- 
nor's advice  explained  the  matter  on 
nationwide  television,  and  the  people 
eave  him   their  endorsement. 

A  true  leader,  a  solid  citizen  with 
broad  outlook  and  unexcelled  nolitical. 
legal,  and  administrative  skills.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  won  the  admiration  of  millions 
and  the  respect  of  all. 
His  death  removes  from  the  national 
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political  scene  a  man  of  extraordinary 
ability  and  high  pdnciple,  and  one  of 
the  finest  men  I  have  ever  had  the  ex- 
perience of  knowing  in  life  and  mourn- 
ing in  death. 


HELLENIC  PHILATELIC  SOCIETY 
PROTESTS  TO  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL BLOUNT 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    IMDIAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  moment  to  express  my  disappohit- 
ment  that  the  Citizens  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee  failed  to  recommend  that  the 
United  States  issue  a  stamp  commemo- 
rating the  150th  anniversary  of  Greek 
independence. 

My  disappointment  is  shared  by  thou- 
sands of  other  Americans  of  Hellenic 
background  as  well  as,  I  am  sure,  many 
other  Members  of  Congress  who  are  in- 
terested in  Greece  and  Its  great  contribu- 
tions to  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hellenic  Philatelic 
Society  of  America  spearheaded  efforts 
to  win  a  commemorative  stamp  for  this 
historic  occasion  for  Greece.  Their  dis- 
appointment is  evident  in  an  open  letter 
from  Dr.  H.  N.  Petrakos,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter  No.  1  of  the  Hellenic 
organization  to  Postmaster  General 
Blount. 

I  insert  the  excerpts  of  the  letter  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 
An  Open  Letter  to  Postmaster  Oeneeal 
Blotjnt — A  Protest 
Dear  Mb.  Blount:  It  Is  with  deep  regret 
and  disappointment  that  we  received  the 
news  that  the  Citizens  Stamp  Advisory  Com- 
mittee did  not  see  fit  to  recommend  that  the 
United  States  issue  a  stamp  commemorating 
the  150th  Annlverslty  of  the  Greek  struggle 
for  Independence  being  celebrated  starting 
March  25th  cf  this  year. 

For  a  country  that  Is  deeply  Indebted  to 
Greece  for  Its  many,  many  contrlbutlona  to 
MTestern  civilization  and  culture  this  seems 
Incongruous!  This  country  over  the  years 
has  issued  52  commemorative  stamps  honor- 
ing other  countries  and  almost  as  many  for- 
eigners. Finland.  Poland,  Sweden  have  been 
honored  several  times.  Greece  was  Included 
in  the  omnibus  Issue  of  1943-44  honoring  the 
13  captive  nations  of  World  War  II.  How  is 
It  that  we  then  remembered  Greece  and  now 
we  forget  thU  heroic  nation?  Were  Premier 
Venlzelos'  words  and  deeds  of  less  importance 
than  Mannerhelm'8.  Reuter's,  Paderewskl's? 
Did  not  Greek  soldiers  fight  along  with  our 
doughboys  In  World  War  I?  Did  not  the  Greek 
oeople  resist  the  Axis  powers  to  the  utmost? 
Do  we  forget  Metaxas'  resounding  1940  "OXI" 
(NO!)  when  Mussolini  asked  to  walk  Into 
Greece?  Did  not  the  Greeks  spUl  their  blood 
fighting  side  bv  side  with  the  Allies?  Did  not 
the  Greek  regiments  fight  In  North  Africa, 
Sicily,  Korea  and  elsewhere  along  with  our 
boys?  Did  not  Greece  fight  successfully  for 
the  very  same  reason  our  boys  are  dying 
in  Southeast  Asia? 

Is  It  that  Dante's  poems  are  more  In- 
spiring than  the  works  of  Homer.  Plato,  Aris- 
totle. Eurlpedes,  Xenophon?  Were  Erickson's 
deeds  of  more  Importance  than  the  contribu- 
tions of  Socrates,  Archimedes,  Pythagoras, 
Euclid,  Phldeas? 

How  does  the  Stamp   Advisory  Committee 
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explain  Its  refusal  to  recommend  a 
the  hundreds  of  American  phllhellenss 
supported  the  Oreek  struggle  for  Indsj 
ence  150  years  ago  with  moral,  financial 
physical  contributions  Including  t 
lives?   What    would    George    Jarvls 
Samuel  Orldley  Howe  have  thoiighf! 
would  be  the  reactions  of  James  Monroj 
Qulncy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  V" 
and  many  others?  Their  feelings  for 
are  weU  documented  before  the  eyes 
world.  . 

What  would  the  poet  Byron  write 
would  Delacroix  paint?  How  do  you 
this  refiisal  to  YpsUantl.  Michigan? 
we  better  shoxild  revoke  our  Olympic 
ipatlon  and  tear  down  the  graceful  ■ 
slcal    Grecian   architecture   of    otir 
and  drape  the  municipal  buildings  of 
Corlnths,    Athena,    Attlcas,    Ithacas, 
Marathons.   Spartas  and  Smymas  In 
Are  we  so  ashamed? 

How  do  you  explain  this  failure  to 
stamp  to  Senator  Percy  of  m..  Reps.  P 
Brademas,  Kyros.  Oallflanaltls,  Tatron 
banes   who   have   all   enthuslastlcallj 
cated   such   a  stamp?   To  Reps.   Cai: 
Ohio  and  Toung  of  Florida  who  havs 
speeches   before   the   House  and   hafe 
pending  in  support  of  the  stamp? 

How,  Mr.  Postmaster  General,  do 
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plain this  failure  to  the  thousands  of  Greek- 
Americans  who  help  make  up  this  country? 
To  Dr.  George  Pappanlcolaou,  to  D.  Ml- 
tropoulos,  to  the  Admirals  Colvocoresls,  to 
Archbishop  lakovos,  to  George  DUboy,  to 
the  AHEPA,  to  the  Vice  President's  father 
and  the  rest  of  our  fathers,  to  the  "Greek" 
waiter  behind  the  counter  of  the  local  snack 
shop? 

For  many  years  this  country  has  seen  nt; 
to  issue  dozens  of  commemorative  stamps  for 
such  groups  as  the  chicken  growers,  chil- 
dren's toys,  wool  gatherers,  etc.  On  several 
occasions  we  have  Issued  not  one  stamp  but 
groups  of  fovir  and  some  of  them  monstrosi- 
ties! And  yet  we  do  not  see  fit  to  issue  one 
stamp  honoring  this  brave  little  nation,  a 
truly  loyal  aUy,  that  has  contributed  and 
will  continue  to  contribute  so  much  to  our 
civilization  .  . . 

Adamantlos  Koraes,  that  grand  old 
"teacher  of  the  Greek  race,"  said  In  writing 
to  ex-Presldent  Jefferson  asking  for  moral 
support  from  America  In  1823  .  .  .  "Help  us, 
fortunate  Americans;  It  Is  not  charity  we 
ask.  Rather  an  opportunity  to  augment  your 
happiness!" 

And  m  closing  we  quote  Daniel  Webster's 
words  In  the  House  In  January,  1824: 

"With  suffering  Greece  now  Is  the  crisis 
of  her  fate — her  great,  It  may  be  her  last 


struggle.  Sir,  while  we  sit  here  deliberating, 
her  deetlny  may  be  decided.  The  Greeks  con- 
tending with  ruthless  oppressors,  turn  their 
eyee  to  us,  and  Invoke  us  by  their  ancestors, 
slaughtered  water,  by  the  hecoatombs  of 
dead  they  have  heaped  up.  as  It  were  to 
heaven,  they  Invoke,  they  Implore  us  for 
some  cheering  sound,  some  look  of  sympa- 
thy, some  token  of  compassionate  regard. 
They  look  to  us  the  great  Republic  of  the 
earth — and  they  ask  ua  by  our  common  faith, 
whether  we  can  forget  that  they  are  strug- 
gling, as  we  once  struggled,  for  what  we  now 
so  happily  enjoy?  I  cannot  say,  sir.  that  they 
will  succeed;  that  rests  with  heaven.  But  for 
myself,  sir.  If  I  should  to-morrow  hear  that 
they  have  failed — that  their  last  phalanx 
had  sunk  beneath  the  Turkish  scimitar,  that 
the  flames  of  their  last  city  had  sunk  In  Its 
ashes,  and  that  nought  remained  but  the 
wide  melancholy  waete  where  Greece  once 
was,  1  shoulA  still  reflect,  with  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  that  I  have  asked  you, 
in  the  name  of  seven  millions  of  freemen, 
that  you  would  give  them  at  least  the  cheer- 
ing of  one  friendly  voice." 

Sincerely, 

H.  N.  PrrHAKOs,  M  D., 

Bellenic  Philatelic  Society  of  America 
Chicago  Chapter  No.  1. 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hol- 
LivGS,  a  Senator  from  the  State  ol  South 
Carolina. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  lldward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  ior  this 
world  resplendent  in  the  resurrection  of 
springtime.  For  buds  and  blossoms,  for 
lush  meadows  and  verdant  hUls.  for 
bounding  streams  and  gentle  breefces,  for 
bright  sun  and  starlit  skies,  for  tne  lyric 
notes  of  birds  and  the  music  of  all  na- 
ture, we  give  Thee  thanks.  J 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  resurreotion  of 
the  human  spirit,  for  the  gospel!  of  re- 
demption and  new  life,  which  sptaks  of 
men  made  new.  arising  above  col4  indif- 
ference and  callous  unconcern  ta  a  new 
life  of  kindness,  warm  friendship,  and 
sacrificial  service.  J 

We  pray  for  our  Nation.  mi«ity  in 
power  and  deep  In  need,  that  tho-e  may 
come  a  resurrection  of  idealism  I  of  pa- 
triotism, of  selfless  service,  of  pjeaceful 
purpose,  and  commitment  to  tht  keep- 
ing of  Thy  law  and  the  doing  of  Thy  will. 
Guide  by  Thy  higher  wisdom  Thc^  serv- 
ants here  and  In  all  positions  ct  trust, 
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V.B.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  B.C.,  April  14,  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Beln?  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  aopolnt  Hon.  Ernest  P.  Hollincb,  a  Sena- 
tor"from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  durtag  my 
absence. 

Allen  J.  ELLENUja. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HOLIilNGS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESS,^GES   FROM  THE   PRESmENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  5,  1971.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  April  7.  1971.  received 
messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


REPORT  ON  MARINE  RESOURCES 
AND  ENGINEERING  DEVELOP- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT  fH.  DOC.  NO.  92-85) 


Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
ants  nere  ana  m  au  posiuuus  ui  nuat,         w^uci   »^"      c'lorn    fKa  Qaproforv  of 

that  they  with  aU  the  people  of  tSis  land     ff^^i«  f./P^^^^^^^J^iS^f  Sefve7the 
may  become  "one  nation  under  G)d."  for      ^e  Senate^ on  April  7^1971.  rece  vej  the 


the  good  of  all  mankind 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the 
rection  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


Resur- 


DESIGNATION      OP     THE      ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPO|lE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communicatioi  i  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tjempore 
(Mr.  Ellbwder). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  ijead  the 
following  letter: 


followinrr  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  St.ates,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Creation  last  year  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA)  and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA)  has  given  us  the 
caoacity  to  manage  our  Federal  oceanic, 
atmospheric  and  environmental  respon- 
sibilities with  substantially  greater  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency. 


The  United  States'  marine  science  pro- 
gram was  marked  in  1970  by  a  number 
of  sovmd  accomplishments  and  new  de- 
partures. 

Internationally,  we  worked  successfully 
with  other  nations  to  produce  a  seabed 
arms  control  treaty.  We  proposed  de- 
velopment of  a  treaty  governing  the  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  seabed  re- 
sources and  submitted  a  working  draft 
of  such  a  treaty  to  the  United  Nations. 
And  we  are  also  joining  forces  with 
others  in  earnest  efforts  to  preserve  the 
quality  of  the  marine  environment. 

A  major  step  toward  more  rational  use 
of  the  oceans  was  taken  in  December, 
1970.  when  the  nations  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  resolved  to 
achieve  bv  1975.  if  possible,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  at  the  latest  the  elim- 
ination of  intentional  discharges  of  oU 
and  oily  wastes  into  the  oceans.  We  are 
earnestly  pursuing  this  worthy  objective. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate,  as  part  of 
this  effort,  will  aoon  give  Its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  international  oil  spills 
conventions  and  amendments  which  were 
transmitted  last  May. 

I  have  also  asked  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act, 
which  would  increase  the  Coast  Guards 
authority  to  protect  against  oil  spills,  and 
the  Wholesome  Pish  and  Fishery  Prod- 
ucts Act,  which  would  provide  for  the 
inspection  of  fish  and  fishery  products 
during  their  harvesting,  processing  and 
transport. 

These  accomplishments  are  reported  m 
detail  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Nation- 
al Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development,  "Marine  Science 
Affairs,"  which  I  am  today  transmitting 
to  the  Congress.  During  1970.  the  Council, 
which  is  chaired  by  the  Vice  President, 
has  continued  to  assist  me  in  the  develop- 
ment of  marine  science  policy,  the  co- 
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ordination  of  Federal  programs,  and  the 
effecting  of  an  orderly  transition  during 
the  reorganization  of  Federal  agencies  in 
the  marine  sciences.  As  the  Council  now 
completes  its  work,  we  can  take  pride  in 
the  new  policies  and  programs  that  ful- 
fill the  objectives  of  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act.  The 
Council  deserves  our  gratitude  for  a  job 
well  done. 

My  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1972 
provides  $609.1  million  for  marine 
science,  technology  and  services — an  in- 
crease of  more  than  $70  million  over  my 
request  of  a  year  ago.  These  funds  would 
permit  NOAA  to  undertake  priority  pro- 
grams of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
Nation's  marine  science  interests;  they 
will  permit  us  to  continue  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Sea  Grant  program; 
to  further  our  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration; 
to  insure  that  necessary  marine  research 
and  development  is  conducted  for  na- 
tional security  purposes;  and  to  make 
certain  that  marine  research  and  devel- 
opment, generally,  continue  to  make  pro- 
ductive contributions  to  our  growing  use 
of  the  sea. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  strong  marine 
science  program  for  the  1970s.  In  the  year 
ahead  the  Federal  Government  will  build 
on  these  accomplisliments.  And  we  will 
look  to  all  sectors  of  the  Nation's  marine 
science  community — State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, industry  and  the  imiversl- 
ties— to  contribute  to  the  fullest  to  the 
United  States'  efforts  to  make  better  use 
of  the  oceans  and  to  provide  world 
leadership  on  the  major  ocean  issues 
before  the  community  of  nations. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  Avril  7, 1971. 
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MESSAGE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-84) 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  5,  1971.  the  Secretary  of 
tiie  Senate,  on  April  7.  1971,  received 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Too  often  In  the  time  since  President 
Washington  met  with  Pierre  L'Enfant 
in  Georgetown  to  review  plans  for  tjie 
new  District  of  Columbia— 180  years  ago 
last  month— the  Federal  responsibility 
to  the  Federal  District  has  not  been 
honored  as  it  should  be.  Too  often  Pres- 
idents and  Congresses  have  overlooked 
the  opportunity  to  validate  their  designs 
for  the  Nation  by  realizing  them  here  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  But  in  recent 
years  we  have  begun  to  write  a  new 
record,  one  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  take  pride,  one  which  is  lifting 
the  city  of  Washington  from  the  status 
of  a  stepchild  Into  the  ranks  of  the  flrst- 
Dom  umong  America's  great  cities. 

The  single  unifying  motive  behind  all 
or  the  diverse  proposals  and  initiatives 
iam  putting  forward  In  this  message  to- 
day la  to  give  Washlngtonians.  as  Ameri- 


can citizens  and  Washington,  as  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  the  very  best  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernment— as  they  deserve.  Let  the  New 
American  Revolution  which  we  seek  for 
all  Americans  begin  here,  in  the  Nation's 
Capital — and  now,  in  1971. 

TOWARD    SELF-GOVCRNMZNT    AND    ITTLL 
CrriZENSHIP 

If  we  are  to  bring  the  new  Americsm 
Revolution  to  the  people  of  Washington, 
we  must  start  by  securing  for  them  the 
benefits  of  the  original  American  Rev- 
oluticm.  in  which  they  still  do  not  fully 
share.  The  fundamental  rights  for  which 
George  Washington's  armies  fought — 
men's  rights  to  be  represented  in  the  leg- 
islature that  taxes  them  and  to  hold  con- 
sent over  the  government  that  rules 
them — can  no  longer  be  denied  to  the 
city  that  bears  Washington's  name. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1967, 
which  broke  almost  a  centmy  of  stagna- 
tion in  the  progress  of  District  govern- 
ment and  set  up  a  new  system  with  a 
Mayor-Commissioner  and  a  City  Coun- 
cil, represented  an  Important  first  step 
toward  making  Washlngtonians  full 
citizens  of  their  own  city.  I  am  in  full  sup- 
port of  the  letter  tmd  the  spirit  of  that 
reorganization,  and  my  administration 
will  continue  to  work  to  strengthen  the 
city  government's  hand  in  managing  its 
own  affairs  more  effectively. 

One  of  my  most  pressing  goals  for  this 
Nation  is  to  place  local  functions  under 
local  control,  and  to  equip  local  govern- 
ments with  the  authority  and  the  re- 
sources they  need  in  order  to  serve  their 
communities  well.  To  this  end  I  solicit 
the  cooperation  of  the  Congress  In  trans- 
ferring many  of  the  routine  mimiclpal 
functions  it  now  must  exercise  Itself,  Into 
the  hands  of  the  District  government. 
Several  such  functions  whose  transfer  is 
requested  in  the  District's  1971  legisla- 
tive program  Include  the  setting  of  liquor 
license  fees,  the  execution  of  long  term 
lease  agreements,  and  the  Issuance  of 
no-cost  driver's  permits  for  use  by  Dis- 
trict police  officers  on  duty.  It  is  clearly 
time  to  stop  tjdng  the  city's  hands,  and 
squandering  the  Congress'  valuable  time, 
by  holding  on  Capitol  Hill  minor  powers 
that  belong  In  the  District  Building. 

Further  managerial  reforms  will  be 
recommended  by  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (Nelsen  Commis- 
sion) created  last  year  and  charged  (In 
legislation  now  pending)  to  report  Its 
findings  to  the  Congress  in  March  1972. 
Such  recommendations  are  needed — but 
there  Is  another  dimension  of  need  as 
well.  District  government  must  become 
not  only  more  efficient  but  also  more 
democratic. 

Therefore,  we  will  shortly  submit 
legislation  adding  six  months  to  the  life 
of  the  Nelsen  Commission  and  authoriz- 
ing It  to  prepare  a  second  report  stating 
Its  views  on  the  subject  of  expanded  self- 
provemment  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  would  be  a  logical  use  of  the  ex- 
pertise assembled  on  the  Commission,  and 
a  natural  extension  of  Its  area  of  study. 
From  the  first  report  on  Improving  gov- 
ernment for  the  people,  It  would  move  to 
a  second  report  on  shaping  government 
by  the  people. 


Evolving  hand  In  hand  with  the  move- 
ment toward  full  popular  participation 
In  District  government  is  the  steady 
progress  toward  giving  the  people  of 
Washington  full  participation  in  the 
Federal  Government.  They  have  now 
voted  in  two  Presidential  elections,  and 
now  they  have  elected  their  first  Con- 
gressional delegate  in  a  century.  I  was 
proud  to  personally  congratulate  the 
Reverend  Walter  Fauntroy  immediately 
after  his  election  to  this  important  post 
two  weeks  ago.  Establishment  of  the  non- 
voting House  delegate  position — by  leg- 
islation which  my  administration  Intro- 
duced and  advocated — gives  Washington 
a  voice  In  the  Congress.  But  It  Is  only  an 
Interim  step,  for  the  city  should  be  en- 
titled to  a  vote  there  as  well.  I  reaffirm 
my  strong  support  for  a  Constitutional 
amendment  granting  to  the  District  at 
least  one  full  voting  representative  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  plus  such 
additional  representation  in  one  or  both 
houses  as  the  Congress  may  approve. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  other  fronts 
on  which  local  government  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  could  be  strengthened  and 
Its  responsiveness  to  the  people  in- 
creased. Electoral  reform  Is  one,  and 
there  are  many  others.  This  administra- 
tion will  continue  to  work  receptively  and 
cooperatively  in  this  area  with  the  Con- 
gress and  with  all  Interested  groups  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

TAKIHO  THX   LEAD   Df   CUME   KKDTTCTIOIf 

Forms  of  government  are  Important — 
yet  they  can  mean  little  in  a  city  whose 
people  are  ruled  by  fear  for  their  per- 
sonal safety  and  the  security  of  their 
property.  One  of  my  administration's 
first  priorities  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  been  to  move  the  city  from  Its 
place  near  the  top  of  the  list  In  the  in- 
cidence and  increase  of  crime,  into  a  po- 
sition of  leadership  in  crime  reduction. 
Only  when  this  is  done  can  we  move  to- 
ward healthy  development  for  Washing- 
ton and  a  fuller  life  for  Its  people.  And 
now.  It  Is  being  done. 

The  District's  crime  rate  declined  5.2 
percent  from  1969  to  1970,  reversing  the 
rapid  Increases  of  the  late  1960s.  Thus 
people  who  live  In  the  District,  people 
who  work  here,  and  our  millions  of 
visitors  from  around  the  world,  are  safer 
on  the  city's  streets.  Equally  important, 
the  decline  in  the  District's  crime  rate, 
together  with  crime  decreases  in  21  other 
major  cities  last  year,  demonstrates  that 
urban  crime  throughout  the  Nation  can 
be  successfully  challenged  through  de- 
cisive action. 

Action    taken    to    combat    crime    in 
Washington  has  included: 
— An    Increase   in   the    Metropolitan 
Police  Force  from  4,100  to  5,100  of- 
ficers, with  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  force  moved  Into  the  law  enforce- 
ment front  lines   by  using  civilian 
personnel  to  perform  many  routine 
functions. 
— Landmark  legislation  which  modern- 
ized the  D.C.  court  system  and  pro- 
vided law  enforcement  officers  with 
new  criminal  procedures. 
— A   substantial   narcotics    treatment 
and  enforcement  program,   to  re- 
habilitate narcotics  victims  and  to 
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reduce  the  criminal  activity  which 
supDorts  drug  addiction. 
—A  program  of  experimental,  hlgh- 
Intenslty  street  lighting  in  selected 
areas  of  the  city. 
—An  Increase  in  minority  repre  senta- 
tion  on  the  police  force  from  :  !8  per- 
cent to  37  percent— the  highest  in 
the  Nation— through  a  dete; -mined 
community   recriilting  program. 
A  language  training  program  to  Im- 
prove   police    service    In    Sfanlsh- 
speaking  neighborhoods. 
—Creation  of  the  Executive  Pre  tective 
Service  to  enhance  protection  of  for- 
eign embassies  and  free  D.C   police 
for   regular  civil   assignmen;s. 
In  addition,  an  increasingly  metropoli- 
tan perspective  is  developing  amctig  law 
enforcement    agencies    in    and    around 
Washington.    The    administraticn    will 
helD  to  reinforce  this  trend  towurd  co- 
ordinated action,  so  that  crime  reduc- 
tions within  the  District  of  Colum  bla  are 
not  rendered  hollow  by  a  growini :  crime 
problem  In  the  suburbs.  The  first  logical 
place  to  begin  applying  some  of  \  he  les- 
sons we  have  learned  about  com  sattmg 
crime  m  the  District  is  right  in   our 
neighboring  communities. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  will  c  mtinue 
to  press  the  combination  of  programs 
that  has  proved  so  successful  o,rer  the 
past  two  years.  In  order  to  strengt  len  the 
DC  Narcotics  Treatment  Administra- 
tion—one of  the  keystones  of  the  Dis- 
trict's success  in  crime  reduction,  and  a 
national  leader  in  the  fight  against  hard 
drug  abuse — I  have  requested  thd  Attor- 
ney General  to  provide  the  program  with 
a  total  of  $3  million  in  grant  as  listance 
during  calendar  year  1971  from  ihe  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
This  will  enable  the  program  ta  reach 
more  of  the  city's  addicts  and  to  expand 
the  job  coumeling  and  other  se  vices  it 

offers  them.  ^,         ... 

My  1972  budget  reque.sts.  together  with 
those  of  the  District  govemme;it,  pro- 
vide for:  ^    ,.      i     . 
—Pull-year  funding  for  Wash  ington  s 
35  new  U.S.  Attorneys  and  13  new 
US  District  judgeships,  which  were 
approved  by  the  Congres?  in  a  1971 
supplemental  appropriation. 
—Upgrading  the  efforts  of   ^he  Ex- 
ecutive Protective  Service  in  brotect- 
ing  the  foreign  emba'ssles  in  bhe  Dis- 
trict-                                 .  X  ^W       ^ 

—Maintenance  of  police  strength  at 
5.100  men  with  additional  trs  Inlng  to 
improve  force  effectiveness. 
—Implementation  of  the  new  (  ourt  re- 
form legislation. 

Improved  care  and  custody  for  the 

growing     Institutional     pot)ulation, 

and  expansion  of  the  conimunlty- 

based  correctional  program. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  contnbute  to 

the  momentum  of  our  wlnninjg  battle 

against  crime  in  the  Nation's  CApltal  by 

approving  these  requests.  [ 

HixpiNOTHi:  DISTRICT  H«i,p  nwu 
Central  to  my  proposals  for  Revitaliz- 
ing State  and  local  government  across 
this  country  in  the  years  ahead  is  the 
recognition  that  all  the  political  author- 
ity a  community  may  posses^  is  only 
paper  power  If  it  lacks  the  resources— 
the  dollars— it  needs  to  dellveij  services 
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and  amenities  to  its  people.  Our  program 
for  some  $16  billion  In  general  and  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing — the  last  portion  of 
which  I  transmitted  to  the  Congress  yes- 
terday—is essentially  an  effort  to  give 
the  cities  and  States  the  tools  they  need 
to  do  their  Jobs. 

"Revenue  sharing"  of  a  sort  has  been 
a  way  of  life  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  many  years,  as  it  properly  should  be 
in  view  of  the  Federal  presence  In  the 
District.  My  budget  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1972  call  for  Federal  payments  of 
$153  million  to  the  District  government— 
an  increase  of  more  than  20  percent  over 
the  currently  authorized  level.  And  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing,  when  enacted, 
would  bring  the  city  an  additional  $23 
million  share  during  the  first  year.  Wel- 
fare reform,  besides  extending  new  dig- 
nity and  tangible  benefits  to  the  District's 
welfare  recipients,  would  lead  to  further 
large  savings  for  the  city  government. 

Beyond  the  fiscal  relief  which  these  na- 
tional reform  proposals  would  afford 
Washington,  there  are  several  areas 
where  the  Federal  Interest  In  the  District 
warrants  special  financial  support.  These 
Include  the  metropolitan  rapid  rail  mass 
transit  system  (METRO) ;  improved 
water  quality  facilities  and  other  pub- 
lic works  construction  projects;  and  pub- 
lic higher  education. 

FEDKRAL    GTJAPANTZES    FOR    METRO    RFVENtrE 
BONPS 


Excavations  for  METRO'S  subway  tun- 
nels and  stations  already  dot  the  District. 
When  it  goes  into  operation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1974  it  will  be  the  Nation's 
most  modem  mass  transit  system.  It 
should  do  much  to  unify  the  metropoli- 
tan Washington  community,  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  by  reducing  congestion 
and  pollution  in  the  area,  and  to  stim- 
ulate the  metropolitan  economy  by  the 
Increased  labor  mobility  it  will  provide. 
I  am  confident  that  disagreements  over 
imolementation  of  the  1968  and  1970 
Highwav  Acts— now  tying  up  needed 
METRO  funds — can  be  resolved,  and  I 
have  urged  all  of  the  parties  involved 
to  give  priority  to  meeting  these  legis- 
lative obligations. 

To  remove  another  major  obstacle  now 
confronting  METRO.  I  am  today  propos- 
ing that  the  Federal  Government  guar- 
antee the  revenue  bonds  of  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Author- 
ity so  as  to  expedite  their  sale.  Severe 
inflation   in   the  construction   industry 
has  combined  with  unexpected  delays  in 
the  METRO  development  timetable  to 
create  a  $450  million  gap  in  the  financial 
plan  originally   advanced  by  WMATA, 
and  to  impair  the  marketability  of  the 
METRO  revenue  bonds.  By  guaranteeing 
these  securities,  we  can  help  WMATA  sell 
all  its  originally  planned  bonds  so  that 
METRO  construction  can  go  forward  at 
once.  The  bonds  would  become  taxable  as 
a  condition  of  the  guarantee,  providing  a 
revenue  flowback  to  the  Treasury  from 
the  interest  paid  on  them.  This  flowback 
in  turn  would  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  cover  25  percent  of  the  Au- 
thority's  anticipated  Interest  costs   on 
the  bonds,  enabling  the  issuance  of  $300 
million  in  additional  bonds.  Federal  as- 
sistance would  thus  help  WMATA  close 
two-thirds  of  its  $450  million  revenue 


gap,  in  keeping  with  the  two-thirds  Fed- 
eral and  one-third  local  cost  sharing  ar- 
rangement that  has  prevailed  for  MET- 
RO funding  in  general. 

BONDING   FOB   CLEAN    WATTR   AND   OTRES   PTTBLIC 
WORKS 

Washington's  efforts  to  improve  its 
public  services  and  to  enhance  the  urban 
envlrorunent  are  doubly  deserving  of 
Federal  support — not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  city  and  the  people  themselves, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  Nation  as 
well.  Tills  applies  to  the  city's  hopes  of 
showing  the  Nation  the  way  in  urban 
mass  transit,  and  it  applies  equally  to 
the  ecological  and  esthetic  imperatives 
of  purifying  our  waters. 

The  Potomac,  the  great  river  that 
George  Washington  loved  and  that  was 
the  principwil  influence  on  his  choice  of 
a  site  for  the  Federal  District,  must  be 
restored  as  an  asset  to  the  entire  region. 
The  Congress  last  year  indicated  its 
strong  interest  in  this  matter  by  order- 
ing a  thorough  study  of  the  water  re- 
sources and  waste  treatment  problems 
of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
The  Envirorunental  Protection  Agency 
has  completed  that  study  and  it  is  now 
belrg  reviewed  within  tiie  administra- 
tion. 

A  vital  factor  in  whatever  strategy  we 
adopt  will  be  the  regional  water  pollu- 
tion control  plant  at  Blue  Plains.  Work 
is  now  underway  to  Increase  the  capac- 
ity of  this  plant  in  response  to  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
and  to  upgrade  its  treatment  level  so  it 
can  meet  required  water  quality  stand- 
ards. My  1971  environmental  proposals 
and  my  fiscal  year  1972  budget  provide 
for  continued  support  of  this  improve- 
ment project  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  I  will  shortly  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  District  fiscal  year  1971 
supplemental   appropriation  request  to 
permit  the  District  of  Columbia  to  main- 
tain  its  share  of  support  for  the  work. 
The  money  which  the  District  govern- 
ment is  required  to  spend  to  meet  its 
share  of  the  Blue  Plains  improvement 
costs  is  raised  by  direct  borrowing  from 
the  United  States  Treasury— the  stand- 
ard means  of  financing  all  District  public 
works  and  capital  outlays.  However  the 
borrowing  authority  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment under  present  law  is  insufflclent 
to  meet  the  Blue  Plains  needs  in  FY  1972 
and    subsequent    years.    Rather    than 
merely  seeking  an  ad  hoc  extension  of 
this  borrowing  authority,  I  am  renewing 
my  proposal  that  all  capital  financing  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  be  shifted  from 
direct    Treasury    loans    to    municipal 
bonds.  The  91st  Congress  did  not  enact 
this   needed  reform,   and  I   have  now 
placed  it  before  the  92nd  Congress.  The 
features  of  this  bonding  proposal  Parallel 
those  I  have  just  described  for  METRO 
bonds:  D.C.  capital  bonds  would  be  Fed- 
erally guaranteed  and  Federally  taxable, 
with  a  Federal  subsidy  covering  approxi- 
mately   25    percent    of  interest    costs. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  District  oi 
Columbia  would  gain  most  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  ordinary  municipal  bonas 
while  retaining  an  extra  degree  of  Fed- 
eral support  in  keeping  with  the  unique 
Federal  interest  in  District  affairs.  Biue 
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Plains  is  only  the  most  uigent  of  many 
DUblic  works  projects  which  could  pro- 
gress more  quickly  and  efficiently  as  a 

result. 

Extending  this  type  of  bondmg  au- 
thority to  the  District  government  is 
exactly  in  line  with  a  cardinal  principle 
of  the  New  American  Revolution:  that 
the  way  to  help  local  government  become 
more  responsible  is  to  entrust  it  with 
more  responsibility. 


ASSIfiTANCB   FOB   PUBLIC    HIOHEB   EDUCATION 

A  city  can  have  no  obligation  iiigher, 
and  no  investment  more  worthy,  than 
the  development  of  its  human  resources. 
Tiie  Nation  can  be  proud  of  the  way  this 
priority  is  being  recognized  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Washington 
Technical  Institute  and  the  Federal  City 
College,  both  created  in  recent  years,  are 
helping  thousands  of  young  Wash- 
ingtonians  expand  their  opportunities 
by  developing  their  potential  beyond  the 
high  school  level.  The  work  that  these 
institutions  have  done  under  a  variety  of 
handicaps  and  liardships  is  remarkable, 
and  this  administration  is  committed  to 
helping  the  District  eliminate  their 
handicaps  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  this 
reason,  my  proposal  for  District  of 
Columbia  public  works  bonding  makes  a 
special  provision  to  assist  the  construc- 
tion of  permanent  campuses  for  the 
Institute  and  the  College.  It  would  shift 
the  financing  of  these  projects  from 
Treasury  loans  to  direct  Federal  grant 
support. 

This  approach  would  simplify  and 
speed  the  effort  to  give  Washington 
Technical  Institute  and  Federal  City  Col- 
lege the  kind  of  physical  facilities  they 
deserve  to  match  the  levels  of  dedication 
and  performance  they  have  shown  from 
the  first.  It  would  also  remove  a  substan- 
tial burden  on  the  future  public  debt  of 
the  District  government.  Purely  from  a 
business  standpoint,  these  grants  can  be 
regarded  as  a  soxmd  investment  in  up- 
grading the  local  work  force — with  the 
Federal  Government,  as  Washington's 
major  employer,  certain  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  beneficiaries. 

It  has  seemed  particularly  desirable 
that  the  Washington  Technical  Insti- 
tute be  relocated  from  its  temporary 
quarters  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
old  National  Bureau  of  Standards  site 
in  Northwest  Washington.  Since  1968 
this  land  has  been  earmarked  by  the 
Congress  for  construction  of  an  Inter- 
national Center  which  would  house  for- 
eign chanceries  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Many  countries  have  been  unable  to  find 
adequate  quarters  for  their  chanceries 
here  in  Washington,  and  the  Congress  by 
this  action  recognized  the  importance  of 
providing  suitable  space  for  them.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  important  that  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute  be 
moved  with  minimum  interruption  of  its 
outstanding  educational  programs. 

After  a  thorough  review  of  alternative 
sites  for  the  Institute  and  the  Interna- 
tional Center,  I  have  accepted  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Capital 
Plarming  Commission,  other  affected 
Federal  agencies,  and  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  that  the  two  activi- 


ties share  the  old  Bureau  of  Standards 
site.  The  International  Center  can 
occupy  the  south  end — the  present  In- 
stitute grounds — while  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  site  can  become  an  excellent 
permanent  campus  for  the  Institute. 
Plarming  is  proceeding  accordingly.  D\ir- 
ing  construction  of  its  new  buildings,  the 
Institute  will  be  housed  in  suitably 
adapted  existing  buildings  on  the  north 
side  of  the  site. 

I  will  shortly  transmit  budget  requests 
for  tills  move  and  for  the  relocation  of 
Federal  agency  activities  now  on  the  site. 
In  the  coming  years,  both  the  Institute 
and  the  International  Center  will  be  im- 
portant new  landmarks  on  upper  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  symbolizing  side  by  side 
the  Capital  City's  dedication  to  human 
development  and  to  international  imder- 
standing. 

Planning  for  the  permanent  campus 
of  Federal  City  College  has  not  progressed 
as  quickly  as  that  for  the  Wastiington 
Technical  Institute  site,  and  so  I  will  not 
discuss  the  various  alternatives  and  pos- 
sibilities at  length  liere.  I  would  stress, 
however,  my  firm  commitment  to  assist- 
ing the  College  not  only  through  con- 
struction grants  but  also  through  active 
Interest  in  the  process  of  translating  those 
dollars  into  land,  classrooms,  and  other 
faculties  which  can  begin  benefitting 
Federal  City's  students  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 


A  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  FOB  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

All  of  the  areas  in  which  I  have  pro- 
posed that  the  Federal  Government  give 
special  attention  to  helping  the  District 
Government  help   itself — ^mass  transit, 
clean  water,  and  human  resources  devel- 
opment— bear  directly  on  the  support  of 
a  vigorous,  expanding  economy  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  They  would  help  to 
create  a  climate  that  favors  economic 
growth.  I  now  urge  the  Congress  to  as- 
sist business  and  industry  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  that  climate  by  establisliing 
a  Development  Bank  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,    as    proposed    in    legislation 
which  the  administration  is  submitting. 
Such  a  Development  Bank,  forging  a  new 
partnership  among  Federal  officials,  lo- 
cal officials,  and  representatives  of  tlie 
private  sector,  would  serve  as  an  action 
center  in  assembling  the  necessary  com- 
binations of  capital  and  management 
skills  so  that  economic  development  op- 
portunities do  not  go  begging  as  they 
have  sometimes  done  in  the  past. 

Washington  has  been  called,  not  too 
kindly  but  with  a  measure  of  truth,  a 
"company  town."  Inevitably  the  Federal 
Government  will  remain  a  dominant  fac- 
tor in  the  metropolitan  economy,  but  one- 
industry  communities  all  over  the  Na- 
tion are  seeing  the  wisdom  of  diversify- 
ing, and  often  it  is  the  major  employer 
in  the  community  which  takes  the  lead  in 
broadening  the  economic  base  to  create 
new  jobs  and  a  wider  prosperity.  Certain- 
ly that  should  be  the  case  in  Washington, 
and  can  be  if  we  move  to  establish  the 
Development  Bank. 

PEEPABINC    FOR    THE    BICENTENNIAL 

The  bicentennial  of  American  in- 
dependence, now  only  five  years  away,  is 
a  natural  focal  point  for  our  hopes  and 


plans  of  what  the  Nation  and  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  can  become.  Many  cities 
will  take  part  in  this  great  observance 
as  we  celebrate  our  heritage  and  map 
our  third  century  that  Ues  ahead.  Boston 
as  the  cradle  of  liberty,  and  Pliiladelphia 
as  the  scene  of  the  bold  political  strokes 
leading  to  independence  and  union,  will 
both  play  leading  roles.  But  Wasliington, 
truly  the  cliild  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, will  have  an  especially  exciting 
chance  to  show  the  world  how  that  child 
lias  come  to  full  maturity. 

We  must  give  urgent  and  continuing 
attention  to  enhancing  the  Nation's 
Capital  as  "the  city  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances"— the  gracious  description  a  Por- 
tuguese diplomat  gave  it  when  it  was 
little  more  than  a  village  in  the  wilder- 
ness. To  insure  vigorous  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  readying  Wash- 
ington's public  buildings,  avenues,  and 
open  spaces  for  the  bicentennial  year, 
I  have  asked  Robert  Kunzig,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administrator,  to  serve  as 
my  Special  Assistant  for  District  Bicen- 
tennial Development  Projects.  I  have 
also  resubmitted  to  the  Congress  legis- 
lation to  create  a  Federal  City  Bicen- 
tennial Development  Corporation  which 
would  exercise  leadership  in  public  and 
private  efforts  to  realize  the  development 
potential  of  the  Permsylvania  Avenue 
area. 

A  number  of  construction  projects  in- 
cluded in  my  budget  for  fi&cal  year  1972 
also  point  to  an  attractive  new  look  for 
Federal  Washington  by  1976.  These  in- 
clude the  Smitiisonian  Institution's 
plans  to  build  a  new  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum  on  the  Mall  and  a  new 
display  area  for  cultural  and  technologi- 
cal advances  of  the  past  two  centuries  in 
the  National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology ;  the  National  Sculpture  Oar- 
den  which  the  National  Park  Service  will 
build  on  the  Mall;  new  buildings  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  United 
States  Tax  Couri;;  and  the  James  Madi- 
son Memorial  Library  addition  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  I  ask  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  for 
these  projects. 

As  we  work  to  beautify  the  official  face 
of  the  city,  we  will  not  neglect  the  task  of 
healing  its  residential  heart.  The  wounds 
of  anguish  inflicted  on  portions  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  tragic  aftermath  of  Marthi 
Luther  King's  assassination  three  years 
ago  this  week  are  still  far  too  evident, 
depressing  the  lives  of  residents  and 
scarring  their  neighborhoods.  The  riot- 
torn  areas,  as  well  as  those  suffering  from 
bliglit  and  decay,  deserve  accelerated 
urban  renewal  assistance — this  the  ad- 
ministration is  cooperating  with  local 
officials  to  provide.  One  of  my  first 
Executive  actions  as  President  was  to 
pledge  "full  support  •  *  *  and  •  •  •  the 
utmost  Executive  energy"  for  neighbor- 
hood redevelopment  efforts  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  A  start  has  been  made, 
but  through  Federal  and  local  determi- 
nation we  can  do  still  better.  We  shall. 

Georgetown,  the  IMstrict  of  Columbia's 
living  link  to  the  colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary eras,  also  merits  special  attention 
in  the  course  of  our  bicentennial  prepa- 
rations. We  have  come  to  the  point  where 
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failure  to  act  immediately  on  an  cverall 
development  and  preservation  plsn  for 
the  Georgetown  waterfront  areu  will 
mean  the  loss  by  default  of  its  unique 
combination  of  historical,  scenic,  and 
natural  values.  While  many  imaginative 
ideas  for  such  a  plan  have  been  advanced 
over  the  years,  none  has  been  adjopted. 
Now  roads  and  commercial  development 
threaten  to  change  the  waterfrortt  for- 
ever, piecemeal.  I  have  asked  the  Dlistrict 
government,  the  National  Capital! Plan- 
ning Conunission,  and  the  Departknents 
of  HUD.  Transportation,  and  Interior  to 
join  with  private  citizens  and  move 
sihead  at  once  in  developing  an  Overall 
plan  for  the  Georgetown  waterfront.  The 
purpose  of  the  plan  will  be  to  insiire  the 
preservation  of  historic  buildings,  to  in- 
crease park  lands,  to  save  the  open,  vistas 
of  the  river  and  Roosevelt  Island,  and  to 
provide  for  the  harmonious  development 
of  public,  commercial,  and  residential 
facilities. 

INTENTIONS  FOR  THE  LIVINO  CTTT 

Charles  Dickens,  visiting  the  United 
States  in  1842,  took  issue  with  thi;  Por- 
tuguese diplomat's  characterization  of 
Washington.  It  should  be  called,  he  said, 
the  city  of  magnificient  intentioris.  His 
novelist's  eye  missed  no  detail  pt  the 
bustling  human  life  of  the  Capital,  and 
the  whole  scene  suggested  to  him  |lslons 
and  dreams — social  and  political  is  well 
as  architectuial — imfulfllled,  still  striven 
for.  I 

Dickens'  insight  remains  pointed  and 
valid  today.  For  it  is  clear  that  Wash- 
ington's role  as  we  enter  America's  third 
century  must  be  not  only  that  of  a  politi- 
cal sja.d  ceremonial  capital,  but  alao  that 
of  a  living  city — a  city  alive  in  i(s  own 
right  with  three-quarters  of  a  qiillion 
Americans,  the  Ufe- center  of  alli  these 
United  States.  Our  intentions  for  Wash- 
ington still  outreach  our  achievements, 
as  they  may  for  decades  to  come.  But 
let  us  at  least  be  very  clear  abou^  what 
those  intentions  are;  let  us  makd  them 
as  magnificent  &s  L'Enfant's  pl|iysical 
plan  for  the  District;  and  let  usj  begin 
moving  apace  to  realize  them. 

The  reality  may  be  long  in  comi4g,  but 
the  right  intention  is  simple  enoOgh  to 
state:  Washington  should  embody  the  es- 
sence of  what  is  best  in  America,  ijhe  di- 
rection of  Federal  effort  then  is  j  plain. 
Federal  effort  should  contribute  iwher- 
ever  possible  to  making  this  a  ci^y  un- 
excelled in  quality  of  life,  urbanj  grace 
and  efBclency,  and  economic  opportunity. 
Federal  effort  should  follow  thel  prin- 
ciple that  since  govermnent  Is  Washing- 
ton's raison  d'etre,  we  will  do  tlie  city 
the  greatest  credit  by  making  it*  local 
government  a  model  and  by  makihg  the 
Federal  Government  that  is  centered 
here  as  effective  and  democratic  as  we 
can. 

Washington  as  a  living  city,  apd  an 
exemplary  one — Washington  as  the  seat 
of  a  local  and  a  Federal  Goveriiment 
that  are  truly  of  the  people,  by  thfe  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people:  I  invite  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stajtes  to 


share  in  these  exciting  hopes  for  the 
years  ahead. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  April  7,  1971. 


MESSAGE  ON  EDUCATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-83) 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  5,  1971,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  April  7,  1971,  received 
tlie  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  very  substantial  part  of  what 
American  government  does  is  directed  to 
the  future  and  to  the  creation  of  a 
suitable  legacy  for  generations  to  come. 
In  this  sense,  government  reflects  a  cen- 
tral purpose  of  the  basic  family  unit 
and  seeks  to  serve  that  purpose:  as  we 
move  to  condition  the  future,  we  move 
also  to  prepare  our  children  to  take  their 
place  in  that  future.  In  this  task,  all 
levels  of  government  recognize  the  Na- 
tion's responsibility  for  educating  its 
youth.  _. 

Primaiy  responsibility,  of  course,  rests 
with  State  and  local  governments,  as  it 
should.  The  Federal  Government  can 
help  provide  resources  to  meet  rising 
needs,  but  State  and  local  education  au- 
thorities must  make  the  hard  decisions 
about  how  to  apply  these  resources  in 
ways  that  best  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  our  children.  To  enable  State 
and  local  authorities  to  do  this  more  ef- 
fectively, I  am  proposing  today  a  new 
system  of  special  revenue  sliaring  as  a 
means  of  providing  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

This  message  is  the  last  of  six  special 
revenue  sharing  proposals  which  I  have 
put  forward  over  the  past  two  months. 
Combined  with  the  administration's  $5- 
billion  general  revenue  sharing  plan  and 
welfare  reform  proposals,  special  revenue 
sharing — as  a  new  and  more  flexible  ap- 
proach to  Federal  aid — would  fvmda- 
mentally  reform  the  fiscal  roles  and  re- 
lationships of  American  federalism.  The 
other  five  special  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals have  been  in  the  areas  of  urban 
community  development,  rural  commu- 
nity development,  transportation,  man- 
power training  and  law  enforcement 
assistance. 

The  plan  I  am  putting  forward  today 
for  Education  Revenue  Sharing  brings 
together  more  than  30  Federal  aid  cate- 
gories and  deals  with  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  complex  systems  for  providing  pub- 
lic services.  There  are  46  million  students 
presently  enrolled  in  public  schools  in 
America,  with  more  than  five  and  a  half 
million  more  in  non-public  schools. 
There  are  more  than  117,000  schools  and 
nearly  18,000  public  school  districts,  each 
with  its  own  unique  conditions  and  each 
with  its  own  problems. 


Federal  expenditures  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schooling  over  the  past 
decade  are  projected  to  increase  from 
$0.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  $5.5  bU- 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1972.  Yet  there  are 
serious  problems  with  the  way  in  which 
this  aid  is  provided. 

THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM 

Under  the  present  piecemeal  system 
of   Federal   aid,    education   grants  are 
available  to  local  schools  under  38  sepa- 
rate authorizations  for  "instruction,"  37 
separate  authorizations  for  low-income 
students,  and  22  separate  authorizations 
for  reading  instruction.  The  confusion  is 
so  great  that  some  school  districts  have 
had  to  hire  separate  staffs  charged  solely 
with  cutting  through  the  maze  of  ap- 
plications,   guidelines,    regulations   and 
reporting  requirements  which  are  an  in- 
trinsic part  of  the  present  grant  system. 
There  are  other  problems : 
— The  time,  energy  and  imagination 
needed  to  bring  educational  reform 
is  frequently  drained  off  into  what  is 
an  essentially  non-productive  effort 
to  qualify  for  Government  grants. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  rigid  qualifi- 
cations for  grants  frequently  stifle 
creative  initiative.  In  the  end,  a  sys- 
tem which  ought  to  promote  innova- 
tion   instead    discourages    it.    And 
because  Federal  programs  are  re- 
sistant to  change,  we  see  money  be- 
ing spent  on  programs  which  may 
have  outlived   their  usefulness,  or 
that  simply   are  ineffective,  while 
funds    for    new    ideas    cannot   be 
obtained. 
— Educational  planning  is  made  dif- 
ficult because  of  the  fragmentation 
of  grants.  Under  the  present  system, 
a  community  must  make  a  series  of 
separate  applications  to  a  series  of 
Federal  ofiBcials.  There  is  no  assur- 
ance  that  every  proposal  will  be 
funded,  or  that  any  proposal  will  be 
funded.   Consequently,  the  present 
fragmented     procedures     virtually 
eliminate  any  possibility  of  prepar- 
ing  a   comprehensive,   coordinated 
program. 
— There  is  little  accountability  under 
the  present  system;   If  a  program 
falls  it  is  difficult  to  assess  responsi- 
bility. Although  it  Is  the  common 
response  to  blame  Washington  if 
something  does  not  function  accord- 
ing to  design,  such  an  exercise  is 
usually  futile  given  the  cumbersome 
natxire  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
— There  Is  little  flexibility  in  the  pres- 
ent system.  Individual  grants  are 
often  too  narrowly  deflned  and  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  tilings  Wash- 
ington wants,  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  little  latitude  to  meet  indi- 
vidual community  needs. 
— There  has  been  little  useful  evalua- 
tion of  how  Federal  aid  programs 
under  the  present  system  help  chil- 
dren learn  more  effectively,  or  of 
how  they  provide  the  children  with 
equal     educational     opportunities. 
The  diversity  of  the  country  and  the 
large  number  and  great  variety  of 
Federal  aid  programs  have  made  it 
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impossible  for  those  at  the  Federal 
level  to  measure  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  their  efforts,  and  so  we  resort 
to  judging  effectiveness  by  how  much 
we  spend  rather  than  by  how  much 
we  accomplish. 
My  proposal  for  special  revenue  shar- 
ing for  education  is  designed  to  overcome 
these  problems  by  substituting  a  basic 
new  approach  to  providing  Federal  as- 
sistance. To  help  formulate   this  pro- 
posal, the  Office  of  Education  held  ten 
regional  hearings  to  discuss  the  specifica- 
tions for  Education  Revenue  Sharing, 
and  my  proposal  has  benefitted  from  the 
views  of  educators  and  those  interested 
in  education  all  across  the  Nation. 

EDUCATION    REVKNTTE   SHARING 

Education  Revenue  Sharing  would  re- 
vitalize the  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  local 
governments.  It  would  stimulate  crea- 
tivity and  new  initiatives  at  State  and 
local  levels.  My  proposal  would  establish 
a  new  Instrument  of  Federal  assistance 
which  would  bring  together  more  than 
thirty  major  Office  of  Education  pro- 
grams representing  approximately  $2.8 
billion  in  grants  In  the  1972  budget,  and 
provide  for  an  increase  of  $200  million 
in  total  funding  in  the  first  year. 

These  funds  would  iM-ovide  support  for 
educational  activities  in  broad  areas 
where  there  are  strong  national  inter- 
ests in  strengthening  school  programs. 
The  national  priority  areas  included  are 
compensatory  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, education  of  children  afflicted 
by  handicapping  conditions,  vocational 
education,  assistance  to  schools  in  areas 
affected  by  Federal  activities,  and  the 
provision  of  supporting  services. 

This  new  Federal  aid  instrument 
would  have  the  following  important  fea- 
tures: _ 

AUTOMATIC    DISTRIBUTION    OF   FTmDS 

Funds  would  be  distributed  automati- 
cally on  the  basis  of  a  statutory  formula 
which  takes  accoimt  of  the  total  school 
age  population  in  each  State,  the  num- 
ber of  students  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies, and  the  number  of  students  whose 
parents  work  or  live  on  Federal  prop- 
erty. No  State  would  receive  less  money 
under  Education  Revenue  Sharing  than 
It  receives  under  the  present  grant  sys- 
tem. In  addition,  authority  for  advance 
funding  would  be  requested  to  facilitate 
careful  plaiming  free  from  the  vagaries 
of  the  present  practice  of  delayed  ap- 
propriations. 

NO  RDXRAL  APPROVAI,  OF  STATE  PLANS 

States  would  no  longer  be  required  to 
submit  exhaustive  plans  for  extensive 
Federal  review  or  Federal  approval,  but 
would  simply  develop  and  publish  a  plan 
in  line  with  State  and  local  needs  so  as 
to  permit  all  concerned  citizens  to  be- 
come involved  with  the  allocation  of 
these  Federal  resources.  States  would 
also  appoint  an  advisory  coimcil  broadly 
representative  of  the  public  and  the  edu- 
cation community,  in  order  to  further 
insure  that  all  interests  are  heard.  This 
new  system  would  substitute  genuine 
citizen  participation  for  routine  bureau- 
cratic sign-off. 


BROAD  DEriNmOM   OF  PURPOSES 

The  areas  of  Federal  assistance  would 
be  broadly  defined  in  keeping  with  na- 
tional interests. 

— The  provision  of  equal  educational 
opportunities  to  all  of  our  children 
is  a  key  national  priority.  As  I 
pointed  out  a  year  ago,  the  most 
glaring  shortcoming  in  American 
education  today  is  the  lag  in  essen- 
tial learning  skills  among  large 
numbers  of  children  of  poor  families. 
The  largest  Federal  program  in  edu- 
cation— lltle  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act — was 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  these  children.  The 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
would  provide  that  over  one-half  of 
the  $3  billion  proposed  for  the  first 
year  be  used  for  providing  compen- 
satory education  for  disadvantaged 
children.  These  funds  would  be 
passed  through  directly  to  local 
school  districts  which  enroll  large 
concentrations  of  these  children. 

— The  specific  needs  of  handicapped 
children  are  and  would  continue  to 
be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Federal 
Government.  When  time  is  so  critical 
to  the  training  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  youngsters,  any  delay 
in  the  funding  of  their  education  can 
have  irreparable  consequences. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, delay  is  conunon.  I  propose 
to  change  this.  Funds  would  be  al- 
located directly  to  the  States  and  the 
procedures  for  obtaining  these  funds 
would  be  simplified. 

— For  many  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  provided  assistance  for 
training  in  industry,  agriculture  and 
the  crafts  in  our  Nation's  schools. 
This  training  is  vital  to  the  Nation's 
economy.  But  the  needs  in  these 
areas  are  constantly  changing.  Voca- 
tional education  of  tomorrow  may 
bear  little  resemblance  to  today's 
form,  but  its  task  will  be  the  same: 
to  demonstrate  to  American  youtli 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  work,  and 
to  help  them  to  obtain  the  specific 
skills  that  other  forms  of  education 
cannot  supply.  As  with  my  proposal 
for  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing, 
States  and  local  educational  au- 
thorities would  be  authorized  to  de- 
termine how  best  to  use  Federal 
funds  for  vocational  education  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  particu- 
lar communities  and  individual 
workers. 

— An  ongoing  responsibility  of  local 
public  schools  is  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  Federally  connected  chil- 
dren. The  Federal  Government 
rightly  provides  aid  to  help  meet  the 
financial  burden  of  children  who  live 
on  Federal  property — Whence  property 
which  provides  no  taxes  for  educa- 
tion. To  offset  the  loss  of  local  school 
taxes.  Education  Revenue  Sharing 
would  provide  a  direct  pass-through 
to  local  school  districts  enrolling 
such  children.  For  those  students 
whose  parents  only  work  on  Federal 


property,  and  Uve  on  locally  taxable 
land,  fimds  would  also  be  provided. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  funds 
would  be  distributed  to  the  States 
which  would  determine  the  degree 
of  flnRnr.iA.1  need  created  by  those 
circumstances  and  allocate  funds  ac- 
cordingly. 
— The  Federal  Government  currently 
offers  an  array  of  programs  designed 
to  purchase  specific  educational  ma- 
terials or  services.  These  programs 
range  from  the  provision  of  text- 
books and  other  library  resources  to 
the  support  of  guidance  and  coun- 
seling services.  Education  Revenue 
Sharing  would  continue  this  aid  but 
would  pull  together  programs  from 
at  least  fourteen  separate  statutory 
provisions  into  one  fiexible  alloca- 
tion under  which  States  can  decide 
how  best  to  meet  local  education 
needs. 

QREATXR  FtjraTBn.mr 
Under  this  proposal  for  Education  Rev- 
enue Sharing,  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts would  be  given  far  greater  flexibil- 
ity than  Is  presently  the  case  in  deciding 
how  funds  should  be  spent  in  serving  the 
national  priority  arests.  In  addition  to  the 
broader  definition  of  national  purpose. 
States  would  have  the  authority  to  trans- 
fer up  to  thirty  percent  of  fimds — ex- 
cept those  which  are  passed  through  di- 
rectly to  local  schools — from  one  pur- 
pose to  another.  This  would  enhance 
fiexlbility  in  the  application  of  funds  for 
education,  and  permit  the  States  to  make 
substantial  adjustment  in  their  educa- 
tional plans  as  their  educational  needs 
require.  

OTHKB  TEATCRBS 

As  with  my  previous  special  revenue 
sharing  proposals.  Education  Revenue 
Sharing  would  preserve  all  existing  safe- 
guards against  infringements  of  civil 
rights  by  assuring  tiiat  these  funds  would 
be  subject  to  -ntle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Non-public  schools  bear  a  significant 
share  of  the  cost  and  effort  of  providing 
education  for  our  children  today.  Federal 
aid  to  education  should  take  this  fully 
Into  accoimt.  This  proposal  would  do  that 
by  considerably  broadening  the  authority 
for  extending  aid  to  students  in  non- 
public schools.  Non-public  school  stu- 
dents would  be  counted  In  the  reckoning 
of  population  for  purposes  of  allocation, 
and  all  forms  of  educational  services 
would  be  available  to  them. 

As  an  Important  precondition  to  the 
receipt  of  Federal  fimds  for  education  of 
the  disadvantaged,  I  propose  a  require- 
ment for  States  to  certify  that  services 
provided  in  all  schools  within  a  given 
school  district  from  State  and  local  funds 
must  be  fully  comparable.  This  is  a  con- 
siderable improvement  over  the  present 
law.  It  would  assure  that  Federal  funds 
for  compensatory  education  programs 
would  actually  be  spent  on  services  be- 
yond those  provided  for  all  children,  and 
thus  for  the  first  time  would  truly  guar- 
antee that  these  funds  would  be  used  to 
help  equalize  learning  opportunity  for  the 
disadvantaged. 
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The  proposal  I  am  putting  forward  to- 
day reflects  wliat  this  adininl^ration 
coasiders  to  be  the  appropriate  t'ederal 
role  in  elementary  and  secondaiiy  edu- 
cation. This  Federal  role  is  thieefold: 
(1)  the  allocation  of  financial  re^urces 
on  a  broad  and  continuing  basis  to  help 
States  and  local  school  districts  meet 
their  responsibilities,  (2)  the  provision  of 
national  leadership  to  help  refofm  and 
renew  our  schools  to  improve  perform- 
ance, and  (3>  the  concentration!  of  re- 
sources to  meet  urgent  national  p^blems 
during  the  period  when  they  aie  most 
intense. 

Education  Revenue  Sharing  I  would 
strengthen  the  first  by  providing  a  new 
and  expanded  system  of  Federal  aid  to 
our  schools.  It  should  be  noted  lin  this 
connection  that  my  proposals  for  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  and  welfarelreform 
would  also  both  provide  and  free  addi- 
tional fiscal  resources  which  States  and 
localities  could  devote  to  the  risiiig  costs 
of  education.  At  the  present  tim^,  State 
and  local  governments  spend  foity  per- 
cent of  their  revenues  for  education.  Un- 
der general  revenue  sharing,  whicn  would 
distribute  a  fixed  portion  of  the  Federal 
tax  base  to  the  States  and  localities  to 
use  as  they  determine,  education  would 
most  certainly  be  a  major  beneficiary. 
These  funds  would  total  $5  biUio^  in  the 
first  full  year  of  operation.  Similarly,  the 
administration's  proposals  to  reform  the 
Nation's  failing  welfare  systeni  would 
free  the  States  of  a  significant  portion  of 
fast-growing  welfare  costs  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  provide  a  beater  and 
more  stable  home  environment  |or  mil- 
lions of  children.  _ 

To  strengthen  the  Federal  leajdership 
role  in  reforming  and  renewing  ^ur  Na- 
tion's schools,  I  proposed  a  year  jago  the 
creation  of  a  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation to  bring  to  education  thi  inten- 
sity and  quality  of  research  andjexperi- 
mentation  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has,  for  example,  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural and  medical  research,  'the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  woiid  serve 
as  a  focal  point  for  identifying;  educa- 
tional problems,  developing  new  jways  to 
alleviate  these  problems,  and  helping 
school  systems  to  put  the  results!  of  edu- 
cational research  and  experimtatation 
into  practice.  I 

As  an  example  of  the  concentmtion  of 
Federal  resources  to  meet  urgknt  na- 
tional problems  during  a  period  of  in- 
tense need,  I  proposed  in  May  1970  an 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  to  provide 
$1.5  billion  over  a  two-year  period  to 
help  meet  the  special  problems  of  de- 
segregating our  Nations  school^.  Prog- 
ress in  school  desegregation  hfts  been 
accelerating.  The  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  would  help  local  communities  ex- 
pedite and  adjust  to  this  changJB,  while 
maintaining  and  improving  thje  qual- 
ity of  education  in  affected  schools. 

Taken  together,  the  National  I^istitute, 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  ind  Ed- 
ucation Revenue  Sharing  reprjesent  a 
bold  new  approach  to  fulfilling  tjhe  Fed- 
eral role  in  education  and  to  ftieeting 
the  educational  needs  of  the  197J)s. 


CONCLUSION 

The  education  of  our  children  tran- 
scends partisan  politics.  No  one  benefits 
irom  failures  in  om-  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  no  one  can  fail  to  benefit  from 
improvements  in  the  means  by  which 
education  in  America  is  given  all  the  as- 
sistance proper  at  the  Federal  level.  The 
effort  to  provide  that  proper  assistance, 
the  effort  to  encourage  reform  where  re- 
form is  needed,  and  the  effort  to  extend 
to  all  American  children  the  advantage 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  have 
all  been  a  concern  of  this  administration 
as,  indeed,  they  have  been  of  other  ad- 
ministrations. These  efforts  continue. 

I  believe  we  must  x-ecognize  that  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  caimot  substitute 
its  good  intentions  for  the  local  under- 
standing of  local  problems,  for  local 
energy  in  attacking  these  problems,  and 
for  local  initiatives  in  improving  tiie 
quality  of  education  in  America.  We  must 
also  recognize  that  State  and  local  au- 
thorities need  Federal  resources  if  they 
aie  to  meet  their  obligations  and  if  they 
are  to  use  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
State  and  local  knowledge,  responsibil- 
ity, and  authority  to  their  fullest  poten- 
tial. Education  Revenue  Sharing  accom- 
modates the  Federal  role  in  national  ed- 
ucation to  both  these  realities,  and  it 
lays  the  foundation  for  a  new  and  more 
productive  Federal-State  relationship  in 
this  area  of  vital  national  concern,  just 
as  the  previous  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals have  afforded  similar  possibilities 
in  their  areas  of  specific  concern. 

I  consider  each  of  these  proposals 
vitally  important  in  and  of  itself.  But  in 
the  aggregate,  the  importance  of  reve- 
nue sharing  is  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  parts  which  comprise  this  series  of 
legislative  proposals.  For  we  are  seeking 
nothing  less  than  a  new  definition  of 
the  relationship  between  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  and  locaJ  govern- 
ments— one  which  answers  the  needs  of 
the  present  and  anticipates  the  needs  of 
the  future. 

Richard  Ni:-:on. 

The  White  House,  April  6,  1971. 


REPORT  ON  MANPOWER  REQUIRE- 
MENTS, RESOURCES,  UTILIZA- 
TION. AND  TRAINING— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT  ^H.  DOC. 
NO.  92-86) 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  5,  1971,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  April  7,  1971,  received  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  a  recent  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress which  forms  the  first  part  of  this 
volume,  I  urged  prompt  consideration 
and  enactment  of  a  Manpower  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1971,  a  long  overdue  and 
fundamental  reform  of  the  country's 
manpower  programs. 

This  second  Manpower  Report  of  my 
administration  provides  factual  back- 
ground for  this  recommendation.  A 
major  feature  of  the  report  recounts  the 


strenuous  efforts  we  have  made  over  the 
past  two  years  to  coordinate  and 
strengthen  the  present  multiplicity  of 
manpower  programs.  Nevertheless,  they 
remain  much  too  rigid  and  narrowly 
focused  to  meet  differing  and  changing 
local  needs.  Transfer  of  responsibility  for 
planning  and  sulministratlon  to  State  and 
local  governments  is  essential  if  the  pro- 
grams are  to  become  adequately  respon- 
sive to  the  problems  of  local  areas  and 
their  people. 

The  report  analyzes  in  depth  the  criti- 
cal employment  and  manpower  utiliza- 
tion problems  of  urban  labor  markets 
and  of  rural  areas.  Because  these  prob- 
lems differ  in  nature  and  intensity  from 
State  to  State  and  community  to  com- 
mimity,  there  Is  no  single,  simple  national 
solution.  While  job  opportunities  have 
expanded  more  in  the  suburbs,  the  cen- 
tral cities  generally  have  not  lost  jobs 
and  most  cities  have  had  some  employ- 
ment increase.  The  problem  is  that  the 
irmer  city  residents  are  confronted  simul- 
taneously by  a  number  of  obstacles — poor 
education,  lack  of  skill  training,  bias  in 
hiring  practices.  Overcoming  these  mul- 
tiple, self-reinforcing  barriers  to  employ- 
ment is  the  hard  challenge  to  imagina- 
tive local  leadership  in  best  using  shared 
manpower  revenues. 

The  States  face  equally  challenging 
human  resources  utilization  problems  in 
our  rural  areas.  Continued  decline  in 
farm  employment  is  borne  on  the  wings 
of  ever-increasing  farm  productivity.  De- 
velopment of  employment  opportunities 
In  our  rural  communities  is  vital,  both  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  rural  resi- 
dents and  to  stem  the  tide  of  migration 
to  our  already  crowded  cities. 

Another  aspect  of  the  labor  market  de- 
veloped analytically  in  this  report  is  the 
effects  on  employment  of  government 
purchases  of  goods  and  services.  The 
shifting  "mix  "  of  government  buying  has 
far-reaching  implications  for  the  pattern 
of  employment  offered  in  the  job  market. 
The  expected  rapid  growth  in  State  and 
local  government  services  over  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1970s  offers  real  opportunity 
for  Improving  job  prospects  for  our  dis- 
advantaged fellow  citizens. 

As  I  said  in  transmitting  last  year's 
Manpower  Report,  full  opportunity  for 
all  citizens  remains  a  central  goal  for 
this  Nation.  The  present  report  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  progress  we  have  already 
made  toward  this  goal  and  the  distance 
we  still  have  to  travel.  The  report  pro- 
vides important  new  information  clarify- 
ing the  obstacles  in  the  way  and  pointing 
to  the  new  legation  and  other  public 
and  private  action  essential  to  overcome^ 

them. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

The  White  House,  April  7, 1971. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  me«- 
sages  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
received  on  April  7,  1971,  under  authority 
of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  April  5, 
1971,  which  were  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 


(For  nominations  received  on  April  7, 
1971,  see  Uie  end  of  Senate  proceedings 

of  today.)    ____^__^__ 

MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  5,  1971,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  on  April  6,  1971,  received  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJi.  4209.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bevlaed 
Organic  Act  oi  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

HJl.  6814.  An  act  to  amend  seotlon  2785 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  tbe  finality  of  settlement  effected  iinder 
gecUon  2733,  2734.  2734«,  2734b,  or  2737. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  257)  providing  for  an  adjournment 
of  the  House  from  April  7,  1971,  until 
April  19.  1971. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice 
by  their  tiUes  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

HJEl.  4209.  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

H.R.  5814.  An  act  to  amend  section  2735  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
tbe  finality  of  settlement  effected  under  sec- 
Uon  8733,  2734,  a734a,  2734b,  or  2737. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  aimoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  and  joint 
resolutions,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJEl.  1891.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Watson,  a  minor; 

HJL  2011.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Philip 
C.  Riley  and  Donald  F.  Lane; 

Hit.  203S.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Miss 
Linda  Ortega; 

H.B.  3047.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Marion 
Owen; 

HJI.  2132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cmdr. 
Albert  G.  Berry,  Jr.; 

HB.  3400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Z.  Qlassman; 

HR.  2888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
E,  Carroll; 

HB.  3094.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Oapt.  John  N.  Laycock,  U.8.  Navy  (re- 
tired); 

HR.  3748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  John 

E.  Bourgeois; 

HB.  4327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Stevenson; 
HR.  6419.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oorble 

F.  Cochran,  Jr.; 

H.R.  5422.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Nursing; 

H.B.  7016.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  other  purpo6e8; 

H.J.  Ree.  278.  A  Joint  resolution  authorlz- 
u»g  the  President  to  declare  the  laet  Satur- 
oay  in  April  of  1971  as  "National  Collegiate 
Press  Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  329.  A  Joint  resolution  authorlz- 
uig  the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  Feb- 
ruary 6  through  February  12,  1972,  as  "Active 
20-30  Week";  and 
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H.J.  Res.  372.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  period 
April  19  through  AprU  24,  1971,  as  "School 
Bus  Safety  Week." 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1891.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Watson,  a  minor; 

H.R.  2011.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  PhUip 
O.  Riley  and  Donald  F.  Lane; 

HJt.  2036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlsa 
Linda  Ortega; 

HJt.  2047.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marlon 
Owen; 

H.R.  2132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cmdr. 
Albert  Q.  Berry,  Jr.; 

H.R.  2400.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  David 
Z.  Glassman; 

H.R.  2836.  An  act  for  the  r«Uef  of  William 

E.  Carroll; 

H.R.  30G4.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Capt.  John  N.  Laycock,  U.S.  Navy 
(retired); 

HJt.  3748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt 
John  E.  Bourgeois; 

H.R.  4327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Stevenson; 

Hit.  6419.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oorble 

F.  Cochran,  Jr.; 

HJI.  6422.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tbe 
American  Journal  of  Nxirslng; 

H.J.  Res.  278.  A  Joint  resolution  authorize 
ing  the  President  to  declare  the  last  Satur- 
day in  April  of  1971  as  "National  Collegiate 
Press  Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  329.  A  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  Feb- 
ruary 6  through  February  12,  1972  as  "Ac- 
tive 20-30  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  372.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  period 
April  19  through  AprU  24,  1971,  as  "School 
Bus  Safety  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  and 

HJt.  7016.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  other  ptirposee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, April  5,  1971,  and  Wednesday,  April 
7, 1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  after  the  Senators  who  have 
been  recognized  to  speak  prior  to  that 
time  have  concluded  their  remarks,  with 
a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes  therein. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nominations  In  the  Department  of  Labor, 
as  follows : 

Oeorge  C.  Quenther,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  effective 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law. 

Horace  E.  Menasco,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unEinimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


OCCUPATIONAL     SAFETY     AND 
HEALTH  REVIEW  COB4MISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanUnous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  mottcm  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


WHAT  IS  LIBERTY  AND  SPEECH  ALL 
ABOUT? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  there  was  a  teswih-in  at  Harvard 
University,  sponsored  by  conservative 
groups.  It  was  Intended  to  coimter  other 
recent  teach-ins  against  the  Vietnam 
war.  There  were  to  be  speakers  at  this 
conservative  teach-in  from  South  Viet- 
nam, Thailand,  and  the  White  House 
staff. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  before  the 
meeting,  members  of  another  group,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  passed 
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put 


out  fliers  urging  people  to  "come  aiip  pre 
vent  these  thugs  from  speaking." 

Prof.  Archibald  Cox,  formerly  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  made 
most  eloquent  plea  to  the  disruptjors 
this  meeting  which  eloquently 
perspective  the  real  meaning  of 
and  the  actions  of  these  disruptors. 
that  this  plea  be  inserted  in  the 

There  being  no   objection,   thd 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Apr.  10, 1*71  ] 

LiBEBTT  Will  Have  Died  a  Little 

(By  Archibald  Cox) 

("Liberty  will  have  died  a  lltUel"'  said 
Harvard  Law  School  Prof.  Archibald  :;ox,  in 
pleading  from  the  stage  of  Sanders  Theater 

"    px-8tU- 

spon- 


a 
of 
into 
iberty 
I  ask 
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us  may 
9.  little 


Mar.  26.  that  radical  students  and 
dents  of  Harvard  permit  a  teach-lii 
sored  by  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  to 
continue.  The  plea,  which  failed,  follows:) 

My  name  Is  Archibald  Cox.  I  beseech  you 
to  let  me  say  a  few  words  In  the  nam* 
President  and  Fellows  of  this  University  on 
behalf  of  freedom  of  speech.  For  If  thl^  meet 
Ing  is  disrupted — hateful  as  some  of 
find  it — then  liberty  will  have  died 
and  those  guilty  of  the  disruption  will  have 
done  Inestimable  damage  to  the  ca|i8es  of 
humanity  and  peace. 

Men  and  women  whose  Views  kroused 
strong  emotions — loved  by  some  an4  hated 
by  others — have  always  been  allowed  ijo  speak 
at  Harvard — Fidel  Castro,  the  late  Blalcolm 
X,  George  Wallace.  WllUam  Kunstltr,  and 
others.  Last  year.  In  this  very  bUUdlng, 
speeches  were  made  for  physical  obsl^ructlon 
of  University  activities.  Harvard  gavel  a  plat- 
form to  all  these  speakers,  even  tho^  call- 
ing for  her  destruction.  No  one  In  tl^e  com- 
munity tried  to  silence  them,  desplt^  moral 
Indignation.  I 

The  reason  U  plain,  and  It  mppll|BB  here 
tonight.  Freedom  of  speech  Is  Indivisible. 
You  cannot  deny  It  to  one  man  a|id  save 
It  tor  others.  Over  and  over  again  ijhe  test 
of  our  dedication  to  liberty  Is  our  WlUng- 
ness  to  allow  the  expression  of  Ideas  Ire  hate. 
If  those  Ideas  are  lies,  the  remedy  Is  more 
speech  and  more  debate,  so  that  rqen  will 
learn  the  truth — speech  like  the  ijeach-ln 
here  a  few  weeks  ago.  To  clap  down  <^r  shout 
down  a  speaker  on  the  ground  that  4is  Ideas 
are  dangerous  or  that  he  Is  telUi^  a  lie 
is  to  license  all  others  to  silence  the  ipeakers 
and  suppress  the  publications  wltn  which 
they  disagree.  i 

Suppose  that  speech  Is  suppressM  here 
tonight.  Have  you  confidence  that  jail  who 
follow  the  example  will  be  as  morally  right 
as  they  suppose  themselves  to  be?  I  History 
Is  filled  with  examples  of  the  cruelty  inflicted 
by  men  who  set  out  to  suppress  ideas  In 
the  conviction  of  their  own  moral  righteous- 
ness. This  time  those  who  have  t4lked  of 
disruption  have  a  moral  purpose,  aind  may 
Indeed  be  right  In  their  goals  and  objections. 
But  will  others  be  equally  right  wh|en  they 
resort  to  the  same  tactics?  The  prlcf  of  Ub- 
erty  to  speak  the  truth  as  each  of  us  sees 
It  Is  permitting  others  the  same  treedom. 
DlsrupUve  tactics  seem  to  say,  JWe  are 
scared  to  let  others  speak  for  fear  that  the 
listeners  will  believe  them  and  not  us."  Dis- 
ruptive tactics,  even  by  noise  alone,  jstart  us 
on  the  -oad  to  more  and  more  disruption, 
and  then  to  violence  and  more  vlolepce,  be- 
cause each  group  will  come  prepaired  the 
next  time  with  greater  numbers  ai<d  ready 
to  use  a  little  more  force  imtll  in  the  end, 
as  In  Hitler's  Germany,  all  that  counts  Is 
brute  power.  '' 

And  so  I  cling  to  the  hope  that  ihose  of 
you  who  started  to  prevent  the  speakers  from 
being  heard  will  desist.  You  have  tile  power 
to  disrupt  the  meeting  I  am  quite  s  u:e.  The 


disciplinary  action  that  will  surely  follow 
Is  not  likely  to  deter  you.  But  I  hope  your 
good  sense  and  courage  In  doing  what's  right 
wlU  cause  you  to  change  your  minds — to  re- 
frain from  doing  grievous  and  perhaps  Irre- 
trievable harm  to  liberty. 

Answer  what  Is  said  here  with  more  teach- 
ins  and  more  truth,  but  let  the  speakers 
be  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  position,  Mr. 
President,  is  well  known  and  a  matter  of 
public  record  with  respect  to  the  coun- 
try's tragic  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia.  In  all  likelihood,  very  little  opinion 
would  have  been  expressed  that  evening 
about  our  involvement  that  I  could  have 
agreed  with.  But  it  is  so  tragic  that  these 
views  were  prevented  by  those  who  con- 
sider views  inconsistent  to  their  own  as 
the  views  "of  things." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  what  group 
an  individual  belongs  to,  but  I  think  that, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  put  into  effect 
and  enforced  in  this  country,  it  should 
apply  just  as  equally  to  the  right  as  it 
does  to  the  left. 

Tliose  who  raise  the  specter  of  opposi- 
tion against  people  who  oppose  them 
show  a  decided  lack  of  understanding  of 
what  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  means,  stands  for,  and  is;  and,  in 
their  own  way.  they  are  just  as  barbaric 
as  a  group  which  would  be  operating 
imder  the  directions  of  a  dictatorship. 
Part  of  the  great  tragedy  of  Vietnam 
is  how  it  has  distorted  and  put  out  of 
focus  the  basic  values  of  this  society. 

A  very  good  article  about  this  meeting 
which  was  held— speaking  in  a  certain 
fashion— at  Harvard  University  last 
month,  was  written  by  Anthony  Lewis 
and  published  in  the  Billings,  Mont., 
Gazette  of  March  31,  1971. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
well-reasoned  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Shooting  Away  Freedom 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Cambridge,  Mass. — Archibald  Cox  is  a  Har- 
vard law  professor  who  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction as  solicitor  general  of  the  United 
States.  His  well-known  report  on  the  troubles 
at  Columbia  University  reflected  a  particular 
sympathy  for  students,  and  understanding 
of  the  reasons  for  their  unrest.  His  person  ex- 
presses a  New  England  sense  of  moral  con- 
viction. 

For  all  those  reasons  It  was  a  moment  of 
unusual  drama  and  Import  when  Archibald 
Cox  faced  a  screaming,  chanting  audience  at 
Sanders  Theater,  Harvard,  last  Friday  night 
and  tried  to  make  these  words  heard: 

"If  this  meeting  Is  disrupted,  then  liberty 
win  have  died  a  little  .  .  .  Freedom  of  speech 
Is  Indivisible.  You  cannot  deny  It  to  one  man 
and  save  It  for  others  .  .  .  The  price  of  liberty 
to  speak  the  truth  as  each  of  us  sees  It  Is 
permitting  others  the  same  freedom." 

One  would  have  thought  that  at  a  univer- 
sity, of  all  places,  that  view  of  free  speech 
would  be  unarguable — most  of  all  at  the  uni- 
versity that  gave  us  Holmes  and  Brandels. 
But  one  returning  here  from  abroad  finds 
that  respect  for  freedom  of  speech  cannot  at 
all  be  taken  for  granted. 

Recently  Edwin  H.  Land  of  the  Polaroid 
Corporation  was  due  to  speak  to  the  Civics 
Department  at  Harvard  on  color  theory. 
There  were  threats  to  break  up  the  meeting 


because  Polaroid,  rather  than  withdrawing 
all  activity  from  South  Africa  In  protest  at 
racism,  had  undertaken  to  pay  equal  wages 
to  persons  of  all  races — a  radical  doctrine  in 
South  Africa.  The  sponsors  of  the  lecture.  In 
consultation  with  Land,  decided  to  cancel'  It. 
That  episode  left  a  very  bad  taste  at  Har- 
vard. But  the  Issue  of  free  speech  was  really 
brought  to  a  head  by  the  uproar  that  Profes- 
sor Cox  tried  to  calm. 

The  meeting  was  a  teach-in  sponsored  by 
conservative  groups,  one  Intended  to  coimter 
other  recent  teach-ins  against  the  Vietnam 
War.  There  were  to  be  speakers  from  South 
Vietnam,  Thailand  and  the  White  House 
staff. 

Before  the  meeting,  radicals  passed  out 
fliers  urging  people  to  "come  and  prevent 
these  thugs  from  speakiiig."  There  oould  not 
have  been  a  more  candid  expression  of  the 
Marcuse  view  that  free  speech  is  only  for 
those  who   agree  with   the  revolution. 

Others,  equally  opp>osed  to  the  war  and 
themselves  radical  critics  of  American  so- 
ciety, tried  to  channel  protest  against  the 
teach-in  Into  national  methods.  Richard 
Zorza,  a  senior,  suggested  that  people  go 
to  the  meeting,  wear  black  armbands  and 
stand  with  backs  turned  in  silent  protest. 
He  tried  to  make  his  point  at  the  meeting 
Itself,  but  he  was  shouted  down  as  noisily 
as  Professor  Cox. 

And  so  the  know-nothings  prevailed.  There 
were  300  to  500  of  them  in  an  audience  of 
1,000,  chanting  and  clapping  to  prevent  any- 
one from  being  heard.  Eventually  the  meet- 
ing had  to  be  called  off. 

One  result  of  such  a  performance,  wher- 
ever it  may  occur  In  this  country,  will  nat- 
urally be  to  repel  people  of  moderate  In- 
stincts. It  will  be  to  divide  the  growing 
imanlmlty  of  belief  among  Americans  that 
the  Vietnam  War  Is  an  abomination.  As  pro- 
test gathers  this  spring,  supporters  of  the 
war  will  be  hoping  for  just  such  excesses. 

Of  course,  one  can  understand  what  may 
make  people  Insensitive  to  the  claim  of  free 
speech.  The  currency  of  speech  has  been 
debased  over  many  years  by  the  lies  and  dis- 
tortions of  American  military  and  political 
leaders  on  Vietnam.  They  still  talk  about 
victory  In  a  campaign  such  as  that  In  Laos 
when  the  simplest  citizen  can  see  It  for  the 
bloody  mistake  It  was. 

But  It  cannot  be  a  university's  answer  to 
match  deceit  with  deceit,  or  attempts  at  sup- 
pression of  the  truth  with  other  supresslons. 
For  a  university  to  abandon  belief  In  dis- 
course— belief  In  the  possibility  of  persua- 
sion— Is  to  abandon  its  function. 

For  that  reason  Harvard  will  not  almost 
certainly  proceed  to  take  action  against  those 
who  broke  up  that  meeting,  students  and 
perhaps  one  faculty  member.  It  will  try  earn- 
estly to  bring  student  opinion  with  It.  but  it 
will  act  despite  any  likely  difficulties.  For 
the  university  administration  knows  that  it 
must  begin  teaching  again,  by  example,  the 
necessity  of  freedom — "not  free  thought  for 
those  who  agree  with  us,"  as  Holmes  said, 
"but  freedom  for  the  thought  that  we  hate." 
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RAILPAX  PLAN  IN  MONTANA— NO.  3 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  6,  I  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  discussing  the 
Railpax  plan  and  the  many  misgivings 
that  my  colleague.  Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
many  Montanans,  and  I  have  about  its 
effect  on  the  future  of  surface  transpor- 
tation in  Montana.  In  an  effort  to  keep 
the  people  of  Montana  informed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  state- 
ment printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Senator  Mansfield 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Committee.  I  have  Just  been  delineat- 
ing a  map  here  which  shows  that  under  the 
Ballpax  Plan  due  to  go  Into  effect  on  May 
\$X  of  this  year  there  will  be  one  line  along 
the  northern  rim  of  Dakota  extending  along 
the  high  line,  the  northern  rim  of  Mon- 
tana, and  extending  along  the  northern  rim 
of  Idaho,  which  is  a  very  short  area  across 
at  that  point. 

Idaho  will  have  no  other  railroad,  Mon- 
tana will  have  no  other  railroad.  North 
Dakota  will  have  no  other  railroad.  South 
Dakota  will  have  no  other  railroad,  Wyo- 
ming wUl  have  no  railroads  either. 

So  I  think  this  Is  a  remarkable  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  Railpax  people  to  deny 
needed  service  to  this  part  of  the  nation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  beginning  my  state- 
ment I  wish  to  state  that  my  colleague,  Sen- 
ator Lee  Metcalf,  has  read  over  this  state- 
ment and  has  asked  that  he  be  associated 
with  Its  contents  and  recommendations. 

Senator  Metcalf  is  participating  in  hear- 
ings on  another  matter  of  great  Importance 
to  the  Big  Sky  Country,  the  management  of 
our  national  forests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  needs  the  railroads? 
You  do,  that  Is  a  very,  very  familiar  refrain. 
This  in  a  view  towards  also  summarizes  what 
we  had  hoped  to  accomplish  by  the  Railpax 
Plan  and  other  programs  designed  to  assist 
the  nation's  railroads. 

The  events  of  the  past  two  weeks  seem  to 
indicate  the  results  are  quite  the  opposite, 
quite  conclusively  it  now  appears  that  Rail- 
pax has  given  the  national  railroads  the 
opportunity  to  embark  on  a  mass  passenger 
train  discontinuance.  As  of  May  1st  we  will 
have  a  totally  inadequate  system  of  rail 
passenger  service  still  to  be  operated  by  the 
same  railroad  which  has  for  years  attempted 
to  abandon  their  responsibility  to  the  travel- 
ing public. 

If  Railpax  Is  not  Interested  In  starting  off 
on  the  right  foot  perhaps  It  would  be  best 
to  withdraw  all  funds  already  appropriated 
which  I  imderstand  have  been  Impounded 
and  amount  to  something  on  the  order  of 
$38  million  out  of  the  $40  million  originally 
appropriated  by  the  Congress,  so  that  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  will 
not  be  able  to  operate  after  May  1st. 

What  we  have  done  Is  to  give  the  railroad 
a  vehicle  for  massive  discontinuation  which 
avoids  the  traditional  process  of  filing  ap- 
plications for  discontinuance  with  the  ICC, 
In  Itself  an  unsatisfactory  process. 

Then  m  this  preliminary  announcement 
on  proposed  routes  under  Railpax  and  under 
subsequent  modifications  In  the  final  report 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  encourages 
most  areas  of  the  nation  to  believe  that 
while  the  service  would  be  reduced  It  would 
be  adequate.  We  were  mislead.  The  system 
announced  by  the  national  railroad  pas- 
senger corporation  was  a  shock  to  many  of 
us  In  Congress  and  to  the  people  we  repre- 
sent. 

Many  states  will  have  only  token  stops 
while  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming,  as  I  have 
Indicated,  and  others  as  well,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  nation,  will  have  no 
passenger  service  at  all. 

In  the  case  of  my  own  state  of  Montana, 
^e  fourth  largest  state  In  the  Union,  there 
will  be  but  one  route  across  the  northern 
tier.  This  is  an  area  which  deserves  rail  serv- 
ice and  needs  It.  But  the  Railpax  plan  com- 
pletely ignores  the  remaining  two-thirds  of 
Montana  and  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  population. 

We  had  hoped  as  a  minimum  that  Rail- 
pax would  provide  passenger  service  to  serve 
communities  on  both  the  Great  Northern 
and  Northeastern  Pacific  Lines,  on  an  alter- 


nate basis,  providing  reasonable  service  be- 
tween Minneapolis  and  Spokane  and  one 
route  which  would  be  adequate  to  Seattle. 

Also  one  of  the  obvious  shortcomings  ol 
the  Railpax  plan  is  no  north-south  service 
for  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States 
west  of  Chicago  until  you  hit  the  coast. 

The  Montana  congressional  delegation  be- 
lieves that  service  between  Butte,  Montana, 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  has  great  merit. 

The  alternate  plan  would  give  at  least 
partial  service  to  people  in  five  major  cities 
of  Montana.  Apparently  the  operating  rail- 
roads felt  such  a  plan  would  be  more  of  an 
inconvenience  and  would  require  additional 
maintenance.  The  decision  to  limit  Mon- 
tana's service  to  the  northern  route  is  in- 
dicative of  a  lack  of  interest  In  the  whole 
state. 

Again  I  wish  to  re-state  I  have  not  and 
will  not  choose  between  service  on  either  the 
old  Great  Northern  or  the  Northern  Pacific 
line.  We  need  and  deserve  service  on  both. 
For  many  years  Montana  has  supported  8 
trains  a  day,  4  eastbound  and  4  westbound, 
one  half  of  what  Is  known  as  the  high  line 
and  the  other  for  those  In  the  heavUy  popu- 
lated or  central  sections  of  Montana. 

Many  residents  of  Montana  will  be  re- 
quired to  travel  approximately  300  miles 
or  more  to  get  to  a  passenger  stop  on  the 
northern  route.  The  northern  Pacific  line 
which  has  served  Yellowstone  National  Park 
for  many  generations  will  have  been  elim- 
inated. 

This  win  contribute  greatly  to  Increased 
auto  traffic  In  that  area.  When  we  find  one 
of  our  oldest  and  most  favored  national  paries 
already  congested  and  suffering  from  overuse 
and  other  environmental  considerations  such 
a  development  is  deplorable. 

Montana  has  11  colleges  and  universities, 
only  1  of  which  will  be  served  by  Railpax. 
The  2  universities  will  have  no  Rail  pas- 
senger service  at  all. 

Montana's  largest  cities  -Including  the  cap- 
ital will  be  without  service.  What  are  the 
senior  citizens  of  these  areas  to  do?  Tradi- 
tionally these  people  make  considerable  use 
of  the  trains. 

We  have  two  veterans  hospitals  in  Mon- 
tana, one  at  each  end  of  the  state,  but 
neither  will  have  rail  passenger  service. 
How  are  patients  to  be  transpKJrted  from 
these  centers  for  special  treatment  at  other 
hospitals?  As  the  Big  Sky  country  Is  often 
faced  with  difficult  weather  conditions,  travel 
by  air  or  highway  Is  hazardous  or  impossible, 
at  times.  An  alternate  means  of  travel  Is 
essential. 

Rail  has  proven  the  most  reliable.  Now  we 
will  have  alternate  public  transportation  but 
reduced  by  81  percent.  Bus  service  is  less 
frequent  and  service  has  been  discontinued 
to  a  number  of  towns  and  cities.  Airline  serv- 
ice needs  improvement  and  we  have  a  monu- 
mental Job  of  maintaining  feeder  airline 
service  In  the  state. 

Pretty  soon  It  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
even  get  out  of  Montana  from  some  points 
by  public  conveyance.  This  la  Ironic  indeed 
in  an  age  of  supersonic  travel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  di- 
rect question.  Just  what  has  the  Railpax 
accomplished  with  Its  plan? 

In  Montana  It  appears  to  be  an  accomoda- 
tion to  the  Interests  of  the  Burlington 
Northern  Railroad  which  has  been  anxious  to 
get  out  of  the  passenger  train  business  for 
a  number  of  years. 

In  September  of  last  year  newly  merged 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad  issued  a  special 
report  called  a  new  kind  of  American  Rail- 
road. Unfortunately  this  Is  the  report  of  a 
railroad  corporation  more  Interested  In  di- 
verse Investnaents  than  in  running  a  railroad 
to  serve  the  Interests  of  the  public.  At  the 
time  of  publication  the  company  openly 
boasted  that  it  ran  some  of  the  beet  passenger 
trains  in  the  country  but  that  these  would  be 


discontinued  because  of  the  enormous  deficit 
incurred  to  operate  poorly  patronized  pas- 
senger trains. 

A  number  of  questions  have  been  raised 
as  to  the  accounting  process  used  by  the  rail- 
roads In  allocating  losses.  Many  of  these 
trains  have  been  poorly  patronized  not  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  Interest  but  because  the 
railroads  have  downgraded  equipment  and 
service,  eliminated  sleeping  cars,  offered  poor 
schedules  and  shunted  passenger  trains  on 
to  sidings  to  let  freights  fly  by  while  pas- 
sengers wait. 

This  certainly  is  not  a  way  to  increase  pas- 
senger train  customers.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  recent  campaign  on  the  part  of  these 
railroads  to  encourge  use  of  passenger  trains. 

I  understand  that  there  are  a  limited  few 
of  our  American  railroads  that  operate  good 
passenger  trains  then  and  these  are  operated 
often  on  a  fiscally  sound  basis.  Unfortunately, 
the  land  grants  railroads  of  the  west  have  no 
Interest  in  this. 

I  am  convinced  that  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign to  return  the  travel  public  to  the  rails 
would  succeed. 

The  Metroliner  Is  an  example,  even  though 
the  Federal  Government  has  had  a  difficult 
time  convincing  Penn-Central  of  this.  In  our 
rapidly  growing  society  there  Is  a  need  for  a 
multi-faceted  system  of  public  transporta- 
tion, for  instance,  buses  and  airplanes. 

My  able  colleague  Senator  Metcalf,  and 
I  have,  introduced  legislation  which  would 
require  the  land  grant  railroads  to  return  a 
portion  of  their  granted  lands  for  every 
abandonment  of  passenger  or  other  service. 
This  might  seem  unreasonable  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  gave  the  railroads  the  lands 
to  support  the  rail  enterprise  across  the 
continent. 

I  believe  It  was  intended  that  this  Incen- 
tive would  both  construct  the  railroad  serv- 
ice and  keep  It  running  for  the  people  of 
the  west.  The  nation's  railroads  in  the  mid 
1800's  did  not  have  the  resources  to  build 
across  the  continent. 

The  land  grants  provided  the  Incentive. 
Now  they  wish  to  Ignore  the  purix>se  for  the 
grant,  surface  transportation  to  the  mid- 
west and  the  west.  Corporate  officials  boast 
of  having  repaid  the  grants  many  times  over. 

This  Is  misleading.  The  railroads  were  ex- 
cused In  1958  from  giving  a  special  lower  rate 
for  carrying  freight  or  passenger  for  the 
United  States  Government  but  they  were  not 
absolved  of  their  responsibility  to  run  the 
railroads. 

Incidentally,  speaking  of  freight  rates,  It  Is 
Ironic  to  note  that  within  the  past  3  years 
the  ICC  had  granted  an  increase  by  approxi- 
mately fifty  percent  to  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern railroads  for  the  carrying  of  freight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  today  to  discuss 
the  future  of  the  Railpax.  If  Railpax  is  not 
going  to  succeed  in  serving  the  nation,  and  I 
mean  the  48  contiguous  states,  then  It 
should  not  begin.  As  proposed  only  the 
northeast  corridor  from  Washington,  D.C  to 
Boston  will  receive  more  than  skeletal  sched- 
uling of  passenger  trains. 

If  Railpax  proceeds  I  would  like  to  know 
how  they  are  progressing  In  the  hiring  of 
professional  management  staff,  personnel 
with  competence  and  know  how  In  trans- 
portation. As  I  have  stated  on  a  number  of 
occasions  this  nation  faces  a  transportation 
crisis  of  monumental  proportions. 

This  subcommittee  and  its  chairman  are 
to  be  commended  for  meeting  this  situation 
head  on.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  committee 
on  commerce  will  also  be  able  to  address 
itself  to  these  problems  In  depth  and  In 
the   near  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee, may  I  conclude  once  again  by  re- 
peating a  refrain  you  hear  every  day  over 
the  radio  and  the  TV? 

Who  needs  the  railroads?  You  do.  We  all 
do.  Truer  words  were  never  spoken  but  the 
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way  we  are  going  the  railroads  are  disappear- 
ing ll^e  the  bxiffalo  and  the  ox  cart- 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hakre  sev- 
eral articles  printed  in  the  Rscoro  which 
will  give  my  colleagues  here  In  the  Sen- 
ate a  capsule  opinion  of  how  people  in 
Montana  feel  and  the  observations  of 
several  national  news  columnists. 

First,  is  an  editorial  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Record  published  in  Eelena, 
Mont.,  on  March  30,  entitled  "Ballpax 
Grumblings."  , 

Two  articles  from  the  Billings  (gazette 
of  March  31,  1971,  relative  to  tlie  rail- 
roads efforts  to  seek  Federal  help« 

"Railpax  Key:  Avoiding  the  ICC,"  a 
column  appearing  in  the  Wall :  S^eet 
Journal  on  March  25,  1971. 

D.  J.  R.  Bruckner's  column  6n  the 
transportation  mess  in  the  New  York 
Post  of  Tuesday,  March  30,  1971.  1 

An  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  4,  1971,  relative  to  the  increase 
of  train  service  in  the  Northeast!  Corri- 
dor imder  Railpax. 

In  addition,  I  &m  inserting  a  Ooi>y  of 
a  letter  from  Richard  Hermlnghaus  of 
Billings.  Mont.,  discussing  the  effect 
that  this  Railpax  decision  will  have  on 
students  attending  the  State  ui^versl- 
ties  and  colleges.  I 

Concluding.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k  that 
the  text  of  two  letters  I  have  sent  today 
be  printed  with  the  other  insertions — one 
Is  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. John  Volpe,  continuing  our  dis- 
cussions about  the  deficiencies  in  the 
Railpax  plan,  and  the  other  is  addressed 
to  Senator  Wahrkn  Magnttson,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  09  Com- 
merce, suggesting  early  hearl4gs  on 
transportation  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Helena  (Mont.)  Indep^dent 
Baoord.  Mar.  80, 1971  ] 

RAZLPAZ    QSTTlCBLJIfCS 

Soma  more  thoughts  on  the  rl^ulous 
Railpax  decision  to  route  the  only  (jhlcago- 
SeatUe  paaaanger  train  acroa  Montana's 
Hl-Llne. 

We  dont  think  anyone  In  populated 
southern  Montana  wlabes  to  penalise  the  Hl- 
Llne.  Tboae  people  need  a  good  passenger 
train  to  compensate  (or  the  lack  of  Qrtt-rate 
air  semoe  and  an  latar-etate  highway. 

But  aouthem  MopUna  needs  a  good  pa»- 
sen^er  train,  too.  Not  only  does  aioet  at 
Montana's  popuiatloa  Ut«  In  oltles  along  the 
•outhera  rout*,  bat  then  (acton  shpuld  be 
Clonal rtered  also: 

1.  OaUe««a.  Oollef*  studaati  r«ly  baarUy 
on  rati  traaaportaUea.  TUsea  oamp^eei  ar« 
located  In  alUae  that  would  ba  mh»t  by 
a  aouiharn  rout*:  The  Ualvanlty  of  Ifoataiia 
(Mlaoulai.  OarroU  OoU«|a  (■■lina). 
taaa  Tteh  tButM).  Ibiiarn  MnniHi 
■oaky  Mpuataiin  OoHaga  (BIUUi«i|, 
^wusunity    OoUaga    (MUaa   City),   Dai 
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t    Vateraas  Roepitala    AUlag  aad 
«al«aaa  Nly   aaavily    m  rattnad 
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Hl-Une  decision,  the  decision  certainly  took 
Sens.  Mike  Mansfield  and  Lee  Metcalf  and 
Congressman  Richard  8boup  oS  the  hook. 

It  spares  the  politically  delicate  clash 
between  Helena  and  Butte  over  which  one 
would  get  the  train  If  It  ran  through  south- 
em  Montana. 

They  can't  complain  about  the  Hl-Llne 
route  because  they  have  constituents  up 
there,  too.  All  they  can  do  Is  holler  because 
southern  Montana  didn't  get  a  train  as  well. 

When  Donald  E>euster,  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  Railpax  salesman  spoke  in 
Helena  a  couple  of  months  ago,  be  said 
one  of  the  great  benefits  of  a  successful  rail 
passenger  system  would  be  the  reduction  of 
air  pollution  from  automobiles  as  more 
people  rode  the  rails  Instead  of  the  highways. 

There  already  are  a  lot  more  autos  travel- 
ing between  the  population  centers  at 
southern  Montana  than  the  prairies  of  the 
north.  And  there  will  be  even  more  when 
southern  Montana  has  no  rail  transportation 
at  all  after  May  1. 

The  Hi-Ijlne  Railpax  route  will  serve 
Glacier  National  Park.  Fine.  Qlacler  needs 
rail  service.  But  what  about  Yellowstone 
Park.  It  attracts  more  than  twice  the  niunber 
of  visitors  as  Qlacler,  but  the  closest  they 
will  be  able  to  get  to  It  by  train  Is  Havre. 
Denver  or  Salt  Lake  City. 

Among  the  defenses  for  the  exclusive  Hl- 
Line  route  Is  that  It  will  cut  one  hour  off 
the  trip  between  Chicago  and  Seattle  (41 
hours  vs.  42 ) . 

Come  off  it.  If  a  traveler  were  anziotu 
to  save  an  hour,  he'd  take  a  plane  and  save 
36  or  37  hours. 

[From  the  BllllngB   (Mont.)    Gazette, 

Mar.  31, 1971] 

Rails  Skkking  Fkdxral  Hzlp 

Washington. — An  Industry  spokesman 
urged  Congress  Tuesday  to  rescue  the  nation's 
ailing  railroads  with  a  (3a-bUllon  induatry- 
govemment  program  of  federal  loan  guar- 
antees, grants,  tax  breaks  and  regulatory 
reform. 

"Large  segments  of  the  railroad  Industry 
are  In  desperate  trouble — trouble  so  serious 
that  this  country  Is  faced  with  the  very  real 
danger  of  a  far-reaching  collapse  of  its  rail 
system,"  said  former  Sen.  Oeoirge  Smathers, 
an  official  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads. 

Smathers,  testifying  before  the  Senate  sur- 
face transportation  subcommittee,  said  four 
railroads  serving  half  the  nation's  popula- 
tion already  are  in  reorganization  and  18 
more  are  in  trouble. 

Collapse  of  the  railroads  would  be  intol- 
erable, he  said,  because  "the  economy  of  the 
nation  cannot  survive,  much  lass  advance, 
without  an  adaquata  raU  system." 

Without  action  by  the  govemmant,  he 
addad.  outright  (adaral  takeover  of  tba  raU- 
roads  Is  Inevitable  although  such  action 
has  not  turned  foralgn  railroads  In^  ^  profit- 
able operatlona. 

Smathart  said  tha  report  envtslozu  a  total 
outlay  for  Improvemenu  to  plant,  equipment 
and  aarrlc*  of  IM  billion  over  11  years. 

The  only  rouad  flgura  ha  usad  for  outright 
government  aid  waa  0400  million  a  yaar. 

amaihars  tsatlflatf  on  a  raport  by  America's 
Sound  TransportaUon  Mavlaw  Organisation 
(ASTRO)  an  industry  study  group  for  which 
ha  Is  geuaral  oounaal.  Ha  (oraiorly  waa  a 
DsaMcrstie  eaaator  rroai  HosMa. 

AUaa.  praatdaat  ot  tba  AAJII  who 
with   ■■iilbsii.  saM  tha  go' 
aMat*s  skara  wouM  ha  lass  thaa  eaa-afth 
or  the  tM  biUloe. 

Othas  spaalallsu.  bow«T«,  ha*a 
Uuki  Um  total  tadarai  aad  laaal  aavaswasat 
o«M»iilba%ta«  so«M  rua  le  tl  •  bUlloa  a  yaar 
U  vartowa  1M  hnafea  sousht  by 


[From  the  Billings    (Mont.)    Gazette.  Mar 

31,  1971] 
Metcau    Says    RAiuioAoa    AsKiNa    Pedesal 
"^xuxr" 

Washington. — Sen.  Lee  Metcalf,  D-Mont., 
saying  Congress  "is  now  on  a  course  which 
wlU  make  it  a  party  to  a  worse  boondoggle 
than  the  Penn  Central  fiasco,"  has  attacked 
American  reUlroads  for  embarking  on  an  elab- 
orate national  lobbying  effort  to  obtain  con- 
gressional approval  of  a  "$36  billion  rail  re- 
lief package." 

He  said  the  lobbying  by  ASTRO,  America's 
Sound  Transportation  Review  Organization, 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  considering  the  railroad 
rate  base  case,  Docket  271. 

ASTRO  materials  emphasize  that  their 
objective  is  political  action,  Metcalf  said,  in- 
cluding appropriations  to  overcome  past  de- 
ficiencies, tax  credits,  tax  exemption,  rapid 
tax  write-offs,  loan  guarantees,  low-interest 
loans,  authority  for  astronomic  rate  Increases 
and  "even  more  freedom  to  abandon  service." 

He  said  a  number  of  companies  in  the  lob- 
bying campaign  are  conglomerates  in  whlcb 
transportation  is  secondary  or  "tertiary  to 
real  estate,  lumber,  mining  or  other  lucra- 
tive business,  none  of  which  Is  described  in 
ASTRO  materials." 

The  ASTRO  kit  states  It  would  cost  up 
to  $60  billion  to  buy  out  the  railroads,  an 
amount  which  Metcalf  said  Is  almost  three 
times  the  $31  billion  estimated  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  Passengers. 

"You  can  be  sure  that  the  ICC  will  be 
Inundated  by  CASTRO  data,  while  the  pay- 
ing public  has  no  ezperta  to  present  the 
counter  arg\iments,'*  MetcaK  said,  pledging 
hewiU  soon  offer  some  alternatives  to  the 
ASTRO  10-year  plan  for  a  $36  Ulllon  sub- 
sidy. 

CASTRO,  Metcalfs  acronym  for  ASTRO, 
which  he  said.  Is  a  '•massively  deceptive  lobby- 
ing  campaign"  that  should  be  renamed— 
"Conglomerate  America's  Slick  Transporta- 
tion Rip-Off." 

He  said  he  hoptes  that  Congress  will  ab- 
stain from  action  on  ASTRO  proposals  until 
further  Investigation ,  adding  that  neither 
Congress  nor  the  ICC  has  the  "information 
and  expert  counsel  needed  to  suit  rail  trans- 
portation to  needs." 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  25, 1971] 
Raiuax*  Kxt:  Avoidino  thx  ICC 
(By  William  D.  Grampp) 
The  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act,  which  es- 
tablished Railpax,  makes  It  dear  that  the 
government,    in    sustaining    rail    passenger 
service.  Intends  to  use  the  very  methods  that 
the  railroads  themselves  have  been  denied  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

This  week  the  National  Railway  Passenger 
Corp.,  as  Railpax  is  officially  known,  an- 
nounced the  routes  and  schedules  it  will  be- 
gin operating  in  May.  The  number  of  traliu 
will  be  cut  to  18fi  from  the  366  currently  op- 
erating. Railpax  has  decreed  it  will  travel  31 
routes  serving  114  ciuas.  It  will  announce  Its 
fares  later.  Neither  fares  nor  service  are 
subject  to  regxUatlon  by  the  ICC  or  any  other 
agency.  That  is  moaopoty  power,  as  any  tyro 
In  economies  koows. 

The  railroada,  of  oourae.  do  not  bsvs  thl« 
power.  The  IOC  raculates  tbolr  fmres  and  bs« 
authority  over  the  amouiit  of  service  tf  • 
railroad  wiAhes  t<j  remove  a  train  fruin  )<• 
sobedale,  the  IOC  can  delay  discontinuatioe 
(or  up  to  a  yaw  Tba  stale  acenaies  aiiu  ea» 
delav  It. 
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comply  with  them.  He  did  In  fact  add  five 
routes  to  the  sixteen  he  at  first  wanted.  His 
decision  is  not  subject  to  change  by  Congress 
or  review  by  a  court. 

The  21  routes  must  be  operated  until  1973, 
after  which  any  reduction  Is  subject  to  delay 
by  the  ICC.  Railpax  on  Its  own  authority  may 
add  to  the  system  and  remove  what  It  has 
added.  This  feature  of  the  law  probably  has 
made  the  basic  system  smaller  than  It  would 
have  been  had  Railpax  been  given  the  power 
to  reduce  as  well  as  to  increase  service. 

The  law  suggests  an  obvious  question: 
Why  couldnt  the  railroads  have  been  given 
the  power  Railpax  was  given?  Why  was  a 
new  corporation  needed  to  do  what  the  rail- 
roads themselves  have  wanted  to  do?  Of 
course  such  power  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  antitrust 
laws.  But  Congress  has  exempted  Railpax 
from  them  and  could  have  exempted  the  rail- 
roads. 

The  answer  may  seem  to  be  that  if  the 
railroads  had  monopoly  power  they  would  use 
It  to  make  a  profit.  Yet  the  law  states  that 
Railpax  too  "shall  be  a  profit  corpora- 
tion." Moreover,  It  is  not  to  be  a  shy,  different 
enterprise  that  will  preside  over  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  passenger  trains.  On  the 
contrary.  "It  lays  the  foundation  for  what  In 
my  opinion  is  destined  to  become  the  all-time 
comeback  in  the  history  of  American  trans- 
portation," Transportation  Secretary  Volpe 
has  stated. 

One  could  argue  that  the  government  will 
use  monopoly  power  In  the  public  Interest 
whUe  the  railroads  will  not.  Yet  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  law  to  Indicate  that  the  gov- 
ernment wUl  do  this.  It  Is  directed  "to  pro- 
vide fast  and  comfortable  transportation," 
but  that  is  hopelessly  Imprecise.  It  might 
have  been  directed  to  consider  the  possible 
external  benefits  of  passenger  trains,  like 
a  lessening  of  pollution  and  of  congestion 
on  highways  and  airports.  But  except  for  a 
few  misty  references,  such  external  consid- 
erations were  Ignored. 

There  is  a  fandfiil  notion  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  really  want  to  travel  by  train  even 
though  they  don't.  The  railroads,  so  the  fancy 
runs,  don't  like  passengers,  do  everything 
they  can  to  discourage  them,  and  leave  them 
no  way  to  travel  except  by  airplane,  bus  and 
sutomoblle.  The  fancy  Is  heightened  by  rec- 
cdlectlons  of  the  glorious  age  of  railroading, 
evocations  of  Pacific  990,  and  how  the  break- 
last  was  in  the  diner  while  the  Zephyr  was 
passing  through  the  Feather  River  Canyon. 
These  glories  could  be  restored,  and  with 
profit,  goes  this  argument,  if  only  the  pas- 
aenger  business  were  operated  by  an  organi- 
sation dedicated  to  passenger  service.  Con- 
gress has  created  one — Railpax. 

But  Railpax  In  fact  Is  going  to  face  the 
same  problems  the  railroads  have  faced.  To 
say  they  "want  out"  of  passenger  service  (or 
no  good  reason  is  quite  erroneous.  No  com- 
pany wants  out  of  a  source  of  profit.  If  the 
company  happens  to  be  managed  by  people 
who  are  tncocnpetent,  mulish  and  not  fond  of 
ciutomers,  they  will  be  removed  by  the 
»hAreholder».  The  railroad  ahareholders  are 
no  different  from  those  who  hold  stock  In 
•ny  other  company.  They  all  want  a  suiUble 
r»ti  of  return. 

The  railroads  bsve  wanted  to  curtail  pas- 
MDger  tervioe  bwsauaa  it  U  not  as  proatabla 
u  ftetfht  That  Umply  means  that  tbey  can 
UM  labor  and  capital  mora  eOeteaUy  to 
iTAnsport  goods  than  people.  That  U  Just 
•bat  th»y  ihould  do.  esoept  If  olear  raaaot>s 
•0  ths  eontriu7  «*a  be  shown.  Tltere  are  such 
■^■•soa*  in  welfare  eoooooUes.  and  tbey  ooa- 
Mfahly  oDuid  be  ralevaat  to  pasMacor 
•ut  they  have  aot  been  bro^t  for- 
te the  law.  whieh  reoseafiher  dliaets 
to  be  pmfltabi* 

r<«Ma   that   the   rallru*ds  hava  aot 

r>fltshie  la  the  obvious  dsaltne  la  the 

for  ir«**i  b}  rail  ft  «iataass  a  pref- 

0*  private  oear  1 


portatlon  by  people  who  can  afford  both,  a 
number  that  increases  as  the  economy  grows. 
The  preference  goes  far  back  into  the  history 
of  transportation  and  will  not  be  altered  by 
the  marketing  programs  of  Railpax. 

Before  the  age  of  railroads,  people  who 
could  afford  to  do  so  traveled  by  private  car- 
riage rather  than  stage  coach.  The  railroads 
displaced  the  carriage  because  they  were 
faster  than  the  automobile. 

automobiles  and  aiblines 

The  automobile  Is  also  the  principal  cause 
of  the  public  transportation  system's  troubles 
inside  the  cities.  It  also  accounts  for  the  de- 
cline in  intercity  hna  travel. 

It  hae  affected  the  airlines  also,  mainly  by 
reducing  the  traffic  on  short  routes.  These 
routes  were  subsidized  for  years  by  the  prof- 
its on  long  routes.  That  was  economic  folly 
and  now  Is  nearly  ended.  The  consequence  Is 
that  traffic  on  short  routes  has  declined,  and 
the  airlines  have  discontinued  many  short 
flights.  The  only  kind  of  travel  that  the  auto- 
mobile has  not  challenged  Is  travel  over  long 
distances.  Here  the  airlines  have  an  advan- 
tage. But  that  too  Is  diminishing  as  the  In- 
terstate highway  system  nears  completion. 
Distances  that  once  were  long  are  not  as 
"long"  as  they  were  because  travel  time  Is 
lees. 

The  passenger  trains  will  have  difficulty  In 
finding  a  place  for  themselves  between  the 
automobile  and  the  airlines.  The  place  may 
be  short  and  Intermediate  distances.  The 
problem  of  locating  it  will  not,  however,  be 
as  difficult  for  Railpax  as  It  was  for  the 
railroads.  Their  IOC  restrictions  on  deter- 
mining service  and  fares  Is  the  other  rea- 
son that  the  rail  passenger  business  has 
been  unprofitable.  As  the  demand  declined, 
they  were  not  able  to  reduce  supply  s\if- 
flclently.  They  then  looked  (or  other  ways 
to  reduce  cost  and  found  them  in  alloviring 
the  quality  of  the  service  to  deteriorate. 
The  results  were  the  familiar  aggravations 
of  travel  by  rail — slow  and  dirty  trains,  rude 
employes,  poor  service,  undependable  sched- 
ules. 

Rallpcuc  hopes  to  end  all  of  this.  It  will 
be  directed  by  a  board  of  16.  The  President 
appoints  eight,  one  of  whom  must  be  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  another  a 
representative  of  consumers.  Seven  are  elect- 
ed by  shareholders.  The  common  stock  will 
at  first  be  held  by  the  participating  rail- 
roads. The  preferred  (6%.  cxmiulatlve,  con- 
vertible) will  be  first  be  h«d  only  by  non- 
railroads.  No  stock  will  be  owned  by  the 
government,  but  the  government  will  pro- 
vide a  $40  million  subsidy  and  guarantee 
loans  up  to  $300  million. 

In  Its  financial  structure,  Railpax  resem- 
bles a  merger,  but  with  odd  features.  Its  as- 
sets will  be  provided  by  the  railroads,  which 
are  free  to  participate  or  not.  If  one  does  not, 
it  must  operate  Its  present  service  until 
197S  Irrespective  of  the  loss.  If  a  railroad 
participates,  It  makea  a  payment  to  Rail- 
pax and  reoelyea  ootnmon  stock.  The  pay- 
ment Is  represented  as  a  oooslderatlon  for 
the  railroad's  being  released  from  the  ob- 
ligation to  provide  pasisngar  Mrylee.  The 
amount  at  payment  may  be  eanpatad  la  any 
of  three  ways,  and  all  are  a  (raotloo  of  the 
1M$  loaas  tram  paassitgai  aerrloa.  Sallpax 
determines  whether  the  payoteat  Is  to  be  ta 
oaah.  equlptaeat  or  prortsloD  of  serrtee  for 
It. 

The  BMMt  uaproAtahle  railroada  wUI 
the  latfost  payiaonu  and  haooaM  the  li 
eonason  stoekholdera  Tbey  wQI  aot. 
ever,  have  a  praporttonatrty  tarpe  aatlMmy 
In  Mallpaa.  Ita  ?oUbc  rules  will  oUalMlae  Itie 
laatteaee  of  all  lallroada  tlMy  wfH  alaat 
three  of  the  Mvea  direeuwe  aat  shaei  hf 
the  ffoeenuaeat  (tlie  other  four  win  he  sloot- 
ed  h^  «to  haHsw  ol  the  pralwfad)  Wnne 
of  Hat  thtae  bm?  m«e  nn  any 
IMIpaa  aatf  a  reUroao  tlM  eoadtt 
I J  ba  (wurnus  and  to  stifle  oat  tlw  MM* 
a  MM  «(  pwMte 


the  commercial  banks  were  singled  out  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  established 
and  limited  the  membership  of  bankers  on 
the  boards  of  the  Reserve  Banks. 

RZMZMBERINO  lOL  TAND^UOLT 

The  railroads  do  not  have  a  high  place  In 
public  opinion,  perhaps  a  punishment  for 
their  past.  Everyone  remembers  Cornelius 
Vanderbllt,  of  the  New  York  Central,  whose 
opinion  was  that  the  public  could  be  damned. 
What  he  seems  to  have  meant  was  considera- 
bly different  from  what  the  opinion  suggests, 
and  It  has  a  bearing  on  Railpax.  He  expressed 
himself  to  reporters  in  1882,  when  they  asked 
If  the  luxury  cars  on  the  Chicago-New  York 
train  were  Included  solely  to  accommodate 
the  public.  Vanderbllt  said  the  cars  were  on 
the  New  York  Central  train  because  they 
were  on  the  trains  of  Its  competitors.  "Ac- 
commodation of  the  public?  Nonesense,"  is 
the  way  the  Chicago  Tribune  quoted  him. 
It  was  The  Chicago  Dally  News  that  reported 
he  said.  "The  public  be  damned."  What- 
ever his  language  actually  was,  his  meaning 
was  simple.  He  meant  to  operate  his  pas- 
senger trains  at  a  profit.  80  does  Railpax. 

(From  the  New  York  Poet,  Mar.  80,   19711 
Transportation  Mkss 
(By  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner) 

Washinoton. — Sometimes  there  are  traffic 
Jams  on  the  little  undergrotind  railway  that 
TVtXLS  between  the  office  buildings  of  Congress 
and  the  Capitol.  People  push,  shove  and 
Jump  over  one  another  to  grab  seats. 

You  have  to  fight  for  reservations  for  a 
good  seat  on  the  Metrollner  that  goes  be- 
tween here  and  New  York.  That  train  aver- 
ages 65  per  cent  occupancy.  In  good  tlmea 
the  airlines  average  50  per  cent.  But  theee 
are  not  good  times.  At  Dulles  Airport  any 
day  you  can  see  747s  arriving  with  a  few 
passengers  and  hundreds  of  empty  seats. 

Last  week  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corp.  announced  Its  national  rorttes,  to  be 
effective  May  1.  There  will  be  half  as  many 
passenger  trains  as  there  are  now.  ax  states 
will  have  no  trains.  The  only  north -south 
line  between  Chicago  and  Oallfomla  will  be 
the  run  from  Newton,  Kan.,  to  Houston. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
Just  authorized  another  freight  rate  Increase 
for  the  railroads,  the  fifth  one  In  four  years. 
This  latest  Increase  Is  a  $380  million  package, 
making  the  total  annual  rate  Increases  al- 
lowed since  1967  a  little  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion. 

It  was  against  that  background  that  the 
White  House,  the  aircraft  Industry  and 
George  Meany's  wing  of  the  labor  movement 
tried  to  get  Congress  to  add  another  $525 
million  to  the  more  than  $800  million  in 
taxpayers'  money  already  spent  to  develop  a 
couple  of  supersonic  airliners.  It  was  pretty 
crude  of  the  White  House  to  bully  Dick 
Cavett  Into  giving  solo  star  billing  to  a  dull 
engineer  who  was  trying  to  peddle  this  air- 
plane to  the  public,  but  some  of  the  pressures 
used  by  the  lobbyists  on  Oi^tol  Rlli  were 
not  much  gentler. 

Sen  Mike  Mansfleld  (D-Mont.)  was  saying 
the  other  day  that  the  88T  protnoten  argued 
that  quicker  fllgbu  oould  get  buslneaamen 
to  Tokyo  and  London  aooner.  ao  they  would 
not  have  to  stiffer  "jet  lac  "  He  noted  that, 
when  be  takes  a  train  home  to  Montana,  he 
does  not  suffer  any  Jet  lag  at  all.  But  Railpax 
will  take  care  of  that.  too.  ta  Its  route  map 
there  Is  only  one  passenger  train  stop  In 
Montana,  way  up  at  the  aorthem  border  of 
the  sUte.  far  front  the  all  tilmii  eltlas  la 
the  state 

We  can  go  aayplaoe  we  want  to.  la  tiM 
wtwtd.    ^ulrblT    and    la 
pShtad  owt   Bat  we  aia 
to  t>t  oat  late  ear  ova  eo«aiiTaMa.  aad  la 

ri<  MTtnn  to  aanNMr  1$  •■OMiavailat  * 
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way  we  are  going  the  rallrowU  are  dUappeir- 
Ing  like  the  btiffalo  and  the  oz  cart. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  sev- 
eral articles  printed  In  the  Rxcoko  which 
will  give  my  colleagues  here  In  the  Seli- 
ate  a  caiisule  opinion  of  how  pe<H>le  In 
Montana  feel  and  the  observations  {Of 
several  Pftt:iorvn.i  news  columnists. 

First,  Is  an  editorial  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Record  published  In  Helena, 
Mont.,  on  March  30,  entitled  "Rallp|Euc 
Qrumbllngs." 

Two  articles  from  tbe  BllHngs  Gazette 
of  March  31,  1971,  relative  to  the  ra^- 
roads  efforts  to  seek  Federal  help. 

"Rallpaz  Key:  Avoiding  the  ICC,'"  a 
column  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  March  25,  1971.  I 

D.  J.  R.  Bruckner's  column  on  me 
transportation  mess  in  the  New  York 
Poet  of  Tuesday,  March  30, 1971. 

An  article  from  the  New  York  ll^es 
of  April  4,  1971.  relative  to  the  lncre«ise 
of  train  service  in  tbe  Northeast  Corri- 
dor under  Rallpaz. 

JA  additic^  I  am  Inserting  a  copyiof 
a  letter  from  Richard  Hermlnghaus  'of 
Billings,  Mont,  discussing  the  efffct 
that  this  Railpax  decision  will  have  pn 
students  attending  the  State  imlver^- 
ties  and  colleges.  i 

Concluding,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  text  at  two  letters  I  have  sent  today 
be  printed  with  the  other  Insertions — dne 
is  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. John  Volpe,  continuing  our  dis- 
cussions about  the  deficiencies  In  ttie 
Railpax  plan,  and  the  other  is  addressed 
to  Senator  Waxbch  Uautusov,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Coaanlttse  on  Ootn- 
merce,  suggesting  early  hearings  <on 
transportation  problems. 

"Ciere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas, 
asfolloiws: 

irtom  the  Helena  (liont.)  Independent 
Beoord.  Mar.  80, 1871] 
Bahpax  QsmcBUKas 

Som«  more  thoughts  on  tbe  ridiculous 
Railpax  decision  to  route  the  only  Chicago- 
Seattle  paaaenger  train  acroaa  Uontana's 
Hl-Llae.  , 

Wo  dont  think  anyone  in  populated 
southern  Montana  wlshea  to  penalise  tb«  Bi- 
Llne.  ThoM  people  need  a  good  passenger 
train  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  flrst-rfite 
air  servloe  and  an  inter-state  highway.    , 

But  aouthem  Montana  needs  a  good  pas- 
senger train,  too.  Not  only  does  moet  at 
Montana's  population  Uve  in  cities  along  the 
southern  route,  bnt  these  factors  should  be 
oonaidered  also: 

1.  Colleges.  College  atudcoats  rely  heatUy 
on  raU  transportation.  Tbeee  campuses  (are 
located  in  cities  that  would  be  served  by 
a  aouthem  route;  The  University  ot  Mont4na 
(MiHoula),  OarroU  CoUege  (Helena),  Mon- 
tana Tech  (Butte),  Eastern  Montana  and 
Bocky  Mountain  College  (Billings),  Miles 
Community  CoUege  (Miles  City).  Dawaon 
Community  CoUege  (Olendlve) .  These  eam- 
pusea  are  on  the  Hl-Une  route:  Mortbem 
Montana  (Havre),  Rattaiead  Community 
CoUege  (Kallsp^) ,  which  Is  actuaUy  15  mUea 
troxn  th*  raU  siop  at  Whiteflsh. 

a.  Veterans  Hospitals.  AUlng  and  diaaUed 
veterans  rely  heavily  on  railroad  transpor- 
tation to  get  to  and  from  VA  hospitals.  There 
are  two  VA  hospitals  In  Montana — at  Helena 
and  Miles  City,  both  on  the  southern  ro«te. 

Although  It  Is  doubtful  they  influenced  the 


Hi-Line  decision,  the  decision  certainly  took 
Sens.  Mike  Mansfltfd  and  Lee  Metcalf  and 
Congressman  Blchard  Shoup  off  the  hook. 

It  spares  the  politically  delicate  clash 
between  Helena  and  Butte  over  which  one 
would  get  the  train  if  it  ran  through  south- 
ern Montana. 

They  can't  complain  about  the  Hl-I>lne 
route  because  they  have  constituents  up 
there,  too.  All  they  can  do  Is  holler  becaiise 
southern  Montana  didn't  get  a  train  as  well. 

When  Donald  Deuster,  the  Depc^rtment  of 
Transportation's  Bailpaz  salesman  spoke  In 
Helena  a  couple  of  months  ago,  he  said 
one  of  the  great  benefits  of  a  successful  rail 
passenger  system  would  be  the  reduction  of 
air  pollution  from  automobiles  as  more 
people  rode  the  rails  instead  of  the  highways. 

There  already  are  a  lot  more  autoe  travel- 
ing between  the  population  centers  of 
southern  Montana  than  the  prairies  of  the 
north.  And  there  will  be  even  more  when 
southern  Montana  has  no  rail  transportation 
at  all  after  May  1. 

The  Hi-Line  B&llpax  route  will  serve 
Qlacler  National  Park.  Fine.  Olacier  needs 
rail  service.  But  what  about  Yellowstone 
Park.  It  attracts  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  vlaitors  as  Olacier,  but  the  closest  they 
will  be  able  to  get  to  it  by  train  is  Havre. 
Denver  or  Salt  Lake  City. 

AtT)fing  the  defenses  for  the  exclusive  Hi- 
Line  route  la  that  it  will  cut  one  ho\ir  off 
the  trip  between  Chicago  and  Seattle  (41 
hours  vs.  42). 

Come  off  it.  If  a  traveler  were  anxUms 
to  save  an  hour,  he'd  take  a  plane  and  save 
36  or  87  hours. 

[Prom  tbe  BUltngs  (Mont.)   Oasette, 
Mar.  81. 1071] 
'"''     RAn.a  SxxKiMa  PxDxaAi.  Hklp 

WaasiNGTON. — An  Industry  ^okesman 
urged  Congress  Tuesday  to  reacue  the  nation's 
ailing  raUrofuU  with  a  $80-bUllon  induftry- 
govenunant  prognun  of  federal  loan  guar- 
antees, grants,  tax  breaks  and  regulatory 
reform. 

"Large  segments  of  the  railroad  Industry 
are  in  deapecata  trouble — trouble  so  serious 
that  this  country  is  faced  with  the  very  real 
danger  of  a  far-reaching  oollapae  of  Ita  raU 
system."  said  formor  Sen.  Oeorge  Smathan. 
an  official  of  the  Aaaoolation  of  Amsrioan 
Bailroada. 

Smathers,  testifying  before  the  Senate  sur- 
face transportation  subconmiittee,  said  four 
railroads  serving  half  the  nation's  popula- 
tion already  are  in  reorganization  and  IS 
more  are  in  trouble. 

Collapse  of  the  railroads  would  be  intol- 
erable, he  said,  because  "the  economy  of  the 
nation  ctmnot  axirvlve,  much  leaa  advance, 
without  an  adequate  raU  systenL" 

Without  action  by  the  government,  he 
added,  outright  federal  takeover  of  the  raU- 
roads  Is  inevitable  althoiigh  such  action 
has  not  turned  foreign  railroads  int^  profit- 
able operations. 

Smathers  said  th*  report  envlslona  a  total 
outlay  for  improvements  to  plant,  equipment 
and  service  of  $36  billion  over  11  years. 

The  only  round  figure  he  used  for  outright 
government  aid  was  $600  million  a  year. 

Smathers  testified  on  a  report  by  America's 
Sound  Transportation  Review  Organization 
(ASTRO) ,  an  indiistry  study  group  for  which 
he  la  general  counsel.  He  formerly  was  a 
Democratic  senator  from  Florida. 

Stephen  Alles,  prealdent  of  the  AAJR  who 
i^peared  with  Bmathen,  said  the  govern- 
ment's share  would  be  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  $36  bUlion. 

Other  spedaUflts,  howevec,  have  eatlnaatpd 
that  the  total  federal  and  local  government 
contribution  could  run  to  $1.6  billion  a  year 
U  variouB  tax  breaks  sought  by  tbe  Induatry 
tlnoliided. 


[Prom   the  Billings    (Mont.)    Gazette    liar 

31,  1971] 
MxTCAur    Sats    RAiutoAoa    AsKma    PsmAL 


WASHiNOToif. — Sen.  Lee  Metcalf,  D-Mont., 
saying  Congress  "Is  now  on  a  course  whlcb 
will  make  it  a  party  to  a  worse  boondoggle 
than  the  Penn  Central  fiasco,"  bas  attacked 
American  railroads  for  embarking  on  an  elab> 
orate  national  lobbying  effort  to  obtain  con- 
gressional approval  of  a  "$36  bHUon  rail  re- 
lief package." 

He  said  the  lobbying  by  ASTRO.  Amerlcal 
Sound  Transportation  Review  Organization, 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  Interstate  Ootn- 
merce  Commission  is  considering  the  railroad 
rate  base  case,  Docket  271. 

ASTRO  materials  emphasize  that  their 
objective  Is  political  action,  Metcalf  said,  in- 
cluding appropriations  to  overcome  past  de- 
ficiencies, tax  credits,  tax  exemption,  rapid 
tax  write-offs,  loan  guaranteee,  low-tnter«t 
loans,  authority  for  astronomic  rate  Increases 
and  "even  more  freedom  to  abandon  service." 

He  said  a  nimiber  of  companies  In  the  lob- 
bying campaign  are  oonglomeratea  In  which 
transportation  Is  secondary  or  "tertiary  to 
real  estate,  lumber,  mining  or  other  hicra- 
tlT«  business,  none  of  which  la  deacribed  In 
ASTRO  materials." 

The  ASTRO  kit  statea  It  woxild  cost  up 
to  $60  billion  to  buy  tmt  the  railroads,  an 
amount  whleta  Metcalf  said  Is  almost  three 
times  the  $91  billion  estimated  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Ballroad  Passengers. 

"You  oan  be  sure  that  the  ICC  will  be 
Inundated  by  CASTBO  data,  while  the  pay- 
ing public  has  no  experts  to  pieaent  the 
counter  arguments,"  Metcalf  said,  pledging 
he  wlU  soon  offer  some  alt^mcttTes  to  the 
ASTRO  10-year  plan  for  a  $36  Wlllon  rab- 
Bldy. 

CAST1RO,  MetealTs  acronym  for  ASTBO, 
which  he  said.  Is  a  "massively  deceptive  Idbby- 
Ing  campaign"  that  should  be  reaamed— 
"Oomglomarate  Amorloa^  Slick  Transporta- 
tion Blp^Off," 

He  said  be  hopes  that  Congress  will  ab- 
stain from  actlcm  on  ASTRO  proposals  until 
farther  Investigation,  adding  that  neither 
Congress  nor  the  ICC  has  the  "informatton 
and  expert  counsel  needed  to  suit  rail  trans- 
portation to  needs." 

(Prom  the  Wan  8tr«et  Journal,  Mar.  26, 1971] 
RAn.PAX*  Ext:  Avomnro  thz  ICC 
(By  William  D.  Orampp) 

The  Ball  Passenger  Servloe  Act,  whldb  es- 
tablished BaUpax,  makes  It  dear  that  the 
government,  in  sustaining  rail  passenger 
service,  Intends  to  use  the  very  methods  that 
the  railroads  themselves  have  been  denied  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

This  week  the  National  Railway  Passenger 
Corp.,  as  Railpax  is  offlclally  known,  an- 
nounced the  routes  and  schedules  it  will  be- 
gin operating  in  May.  The  number  of  trains 
will  be  cut  to  186  from  the  366  currently  op- 
erating. RaUpax  has  decreed  it  will  travel  31 
routes  serving  114  cities.  It  will  announce  Its 
fares  later.  Neither  fares  nor  service  sre 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  IOC  or  any  other 
agency.  That  la  monopoly  power,  as  any  tyro 
in  economies  knows. 

The  railroads,  of  course,  do  not  have  this 
power.  The  IOC  rsg\ilates  their  fares  and  bas 
authority  over  the  amount  of  servloe,  If  a 
railroad  wishes  to  remove  a  train  from  its 
schedTile,  the  ICO  can  delay  dlscontinnanoe 
for  up  to  a  year.  The  state  agencies  also  can 
deUy  It. 

Bxncpr  raoM  bzsisaimt 

BaUpax  Is  exempt  from  these  restraints; 
the  Seicpetary  of  Traniq>ortatlon  was  author- 
ized to  specify  the  routes  and  service.  He 
waa  reqtxlred  to  hear  the  views  of  the  ICC, 
railway  unions,  state  governments  and  other 
Interested  grotips,  but  he  was  not  required  to 
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comply  with  them.  He  did  In  fact  add  five 
routes  to  the  sixteen  he  at  first  wanted.  His 
decision  Is  not  subject  to  change  by  Congress 
or  review  by  a  court. 

The  21  routes  must  be  operated  until  1078, 
after  which  any  reduction  Is  subject  to  delay 
by  the  ICC.  Railpax  on  Its  own  authority  may 
»dd  to  the  system  and  remove  what  it  has 
added.  This  feature  of  the  law  probably  has 
made  the  basic  system  smaller  than  It  wo\ild 
nave  been  had  Railpax  been  given  the  power 
to  reduce  as  well  as  to  Increase  service. 

The  law  suggests  an  obvious  question: 
Why  couldnt  the  railroads  have  been  given 
the  power  RaUpax  was  given?  Why  was  a 
new  corporation  needed  to  do  what  the  rail- 
roads themselves  have  wanted  to  do?  Of 
course  such  power  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  antitrust 
laws.  But  Congress  has  exempted  Railpax 
from  them  and  could  have  exempted  the  rail- 
roads. 

The  answer  may  seem  to  be  that  u  the 
railroads  had  monopoly  power  they  would  use 
It  to  make  a  profit.  Tet  the  law  states  that 
BaUpax  too  "shall  be  a  profit  corpora- 
tion." Moreover,  It  is  not  to  be  a  shy,  different 
enterprise  that  will  preside  over  the  gradual 
dls^pearance  of  passenger  trains.  On  the 
contrary.  "It  lays  the  foundation  for  what  in 
my  opliiion  Is  destined  to  become  the  all-time 
comeback  In  the  history  of  American  trans- 
portation," Transportation  Secretary  Volpe 
bas  stated. 

One  could  argue  that  the  government  will 
use  monopoly  power  In  the  public  interest 
whDe  the  railroads  will  not.  Tet  there  Is 
nothing  In  the  law  to  Indicate  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  do  this.  It  is  directed  "to  pro- 
vide fast  and  comfortable  tran^)ortatlon," 
but  that  Is  hopelessly  imprecise.  It  might 
have  been  directed  to  consider  the  possible 
external  benefits  of  passenger  trains,  like 
a  lessening  of  pollution  and  of  congestion 
on  highways  and  airports.  But  except  for  a 
few  misty  references,  such  external  consid- 
erations were  Ignored. 

There  is  a  fanciful  notion  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  reaUy  want  to  travel  by  train  even 
though  they  don't.  The  railroads,  so  the  fancy 
runs,  don't  like  pyassengers,  do  everything 
they  can  to  discourage  them,  and  leave  them 
no  way  to  travel  except  by  airplane,  bus  and 
automobUe.  The  fancy  is  heightened  by  rec- 
ollections of  the  glorious  age  of  railroading, 
evocations  of  Pacific  980,  and  how  the  break- 
fast was  In  the  diner  whUe  the  Zephyr  was 
passing  through  the  Feather  River  Canyon. 
These  glorlee  could  be  restored,  and  with 
profit,  goes  this  argument.  If  only  the  pas- 
senger businees  were  operated  by  an  or^guai.- 
aation  dedicated  to  passenger  service.  Con- 
gress has  created  one — Railpax. 

But  RaUpax  In  fact  Is  going  to  face  the 
same  problenas  the  railroads  have  faced.  To 
say  they  "want  out"  of  passenger  service  for 
no  good  reason  Is  quite  erroneous.  No  com- 
pany wants  out  of  a  source  of  profit.  If  the 
company  happens  to  be  managed  by  people 
who  are  tacompetent,  mulish  and  not  fond  of 
customers,  they  wUl  be  removed  by  the 
shareholders.  The  railroad  shareholders  are 
no  different  from  those  who  hold  stock  in 
any  other  company.  They  all  want  a  suitable 
rate  of  return. 

The  railroads  have  wanted  to  curtail  pas- 
senger service  because  it  Is  not  as  profitable 
as  freight.  That  simply  means  that  they  oan 
use  labor  and  capital  more  efBdently  to 
transport  goods  than  people.  That  Is  Just 
what  they  should  do,  except  if  clear  reasons 
to  the  contrary  can  be  shown.  There  are  such 
reasoos  In  welfare  economics,  and  they  oon- 
eelvably  could  be  relevant  to  passenger 
trains.  But  they  have  not  been  brought  for- 
wiM  in  tbe  law,  which,  remember,  directs 
BaUpax  to  be  profitable. 

One  reason  that  the  railroads  have  not 
been  profitable  Is  the  obvloua  decline  In  the 
demand  for  travel  by  rail.  It  discloses  a  pref- 
•wnoe  for  private  over  pubUc  means  of  trans- 


portation by  people  who  can  afford  both,  a 
number  that  increases  as  the  economy  grows. 
The  preference  goes  far  back  into  the  history 
of  transportation  and  wUl  not  be  altered  by 
the  marketing  programs  of  Railpax. 

Before  the  age  of  railroads,  people  who 
oould  afford  to  do  so  traveled  by  private  car- 
riage mther  than  stage  coach.  The  railroads 
dlsplaoed  the  carriage  because  Mxej  were 
faster  than  the  automobUe. 

ATTTOMOBILES    AND    AIBIilKXS 

The  automobUe  Is  also  the  principal  cause 
of  the  public  taunsportatlon  system's  troublse 
Inside  the  cities.  It  also  accounts  for  the  de- 
cline in  intercity  bus  travel. 

It  has  affected  the  airlines  also,  mainly  by 
reducing  the  traffic  on  short  routes.  These 
routw  were  subsidized  for  years  by  the  prof- 
Its  on  long  routes.  That  was  economic  folly 
and  now  is  nearly  ended.  The  consequence  is 
that  traffic  on  short  routes  has  declined,  and 
the  a^Unes  have  discontinued  many  short 
flighte.  The  only  kind  of  travel  that  the  auto- 
mobUe has  not  challenged  Is  travel  over  long 
dlstancee.  Here  the  airUnes  have  an  advan- 
tage. But  that  too  is  diminishing  as  the  In- 
terstate Mghway  system  nears  completion. 
EUstanoes  that  once  were  long  are  not  as 
"long"  as  they  were  because  travel  time  Is 
lees. 

The  passenger  trains  wiU  have  dUBovilty  in 
flrwUng  a  place  for  themselves  between  the 
automobUe  and  tbe  airlines.  The  place  may 
be  short  and  Intermediate  distances.  The 
problem  of  locating  It  will  not,  however,  be 
■a  difftcult  for  BaUpax  as  It  was  for  the 
railroads.  Their  IOC  restrictltms  on  deter- 
mining servloe  and  fares  Is  the  other  rea- 
son that  the  raU  paasengo'  business  has 
been  unprofitable.  As  the  demand  declined, 
they  were  not  able  to  reduce  supply  suf- 
ficiently. They  then  looked  for  ether  ways 
to  reduce  coet  and  found  them  In  allowing 
the  qxiaUty  of  the  service  to  deteriorate. 
Tlie  results  were  the  famUlar  aggravations 
of  travel  by  raU — slow  and  dirty  trains,  rude 
employes,  poor  service,  undependable  sched- 
ules. 

BaUpax  hopes  to  end  aU  of  this.  It  wUl 
be  directed  by  a  board  of  18.  The  Prealdent 
appoints  eight,  one  of  whom  must  be  tbe 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  another  a 
representative  of  consumers.  Seven  are  elect- 
ed by  shareholders.  The  common  stock  wlU 
at  first  be  held  by  the  participating  raU- 
roads.  The  preferred  (6%,  cumulative,  con- 
vertible) will  be  first  be  htid  only  by  non- 
raUroada  No  stock  wUl  be  owned  by  the 
government,  but  the  government  wUl  pro- 
vide a  $40  million  subsidy  sad  guarantee 
loans  up  to  $300  million. 

In  its  financial  structure,  Railpax  resem- 
bles a  merger,  but  with  odd  features.  Its  as- 
sets wUl  be  provided  by  the  raUroada,  which 
are  free  to  participate  or  not.  If  one  does  not, 
it  must  operate  Its  present  servloe  untU 
1976  Irreepeetlve  of  the  loss.  If  a  railroad 
participates,  It  makes  a  payment  to  BaU- 
pax and  reoelvee  oommon  stock.  The  pay- 
ment Is  represented  as  a  consideration  for 
the  railroad's  being  released  from  the  ob- 
ligation to  provide  passenger  service.  The 
amount  of  payment  may  be  computed  in  any 
of  three  ways,  and  aU  are  a  fraction  of  tbe 
1960  loems  from  passenger  servloe.  BaUpax 
determlnee  whether  the  payment  Is  to  be  In 
eash,  equipment  or  provision  at  service  for 
It. 

The  most  unprofitable  railroads  wtn  make 
the  largest  payments  and  become  the  largest 
conmMn  stockholders.  They  wUl  not,  bow- 
ever,  have  a  proportionatsly  large  antborlty 
In  RaUpax.  Its  voting  rules  wUl  mlnlmliw  the 
Infiuence  of  all  railroads.  Tbsy  will  eieet 
three  dt  the  seven  directors  not  efhosen  by 
the  government  (tbe  other  four  will  be  elect- 
ed by  the  holders  of  the  preferred).  None 
at  tbe  three  may  vote  on  any  matter  between 
BaUpax  and  a  railroad.  The  condltloDs  seem 
to  be  onerous  and  to  single  out  the  raU- 
roada for  a  kind  of  pubUo  rebuke,  just  as 


the  oommerclal  banks  were  singled  out  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  established 
and  limited  ^t  membership  of  bankers  on 
the  boards  of  the  Reserve  Banks. 

XXMZKBXIXNa  aOL  VAKmaKLT 

Tbe  railroads  do  not  have  a  high  {dace  In 
pubUo  opinion,  pertu^M  a  punishment  for 
their  past.  Bveryone  reoxembers  ComeUus 
VandeitiUt.  at  tbe  New  Tcrk  Central,  whose 
opinion  was  that  tbe  pubUc  oould  be  damned. 
What  be  seems  to  have  meant  was  consldwa- 
bly  different  from  what  the  opinion  s\iggeBts, 
and  It  has  a  bearing  on  BaUpax.  He  expressed 
himself  to  reporters  In  1882.  when  they  asked 
If  the  luxury  cars  on  the  Chicago-New  York 
train  were  Included  solely  to  accommodate 
the  public.  VanderbUt  said  the  oars  were  on 
the  New  York  Central  train  because  they 
were  on  the  trains  of  Its  competitors.  "Ac- 
commodation of  the  pubUcT  Noneeense,"  U 
the  way  the  Chicago  Tribune  quoted  him. 
It  was  The  Ohlcago  DaUy  News  that  reported 
he  said,  "The  public  be  damned."  What- 
ever his  language  aettuOly  was,  his  meaning 
was  simple,  as  meant  to  operate  hU  pas- 
senger trains  at  a  profit.  So  does  RaUpax, 

[From  the  New  York  Poet,  Mar.  80,   1071 J 

TKAirSPOSTATIOir    MX8B 

(By  D.  J.  B.  Bnidmer) 

WABHUTOTOir. — Sometimes  there  are  trafflo 
Jams  on  the  little  undeiground  raUway  that 
runs  between  the  oflloe  buildings  at  Ooogress 
and  the  Caplt<d.  People  ptiab,  shove  and 
Jump  over  one  another  to  grab  seats. 

You  have  to  fight  for  reservations  tat  a 
good  seat  on  tbe  MetroUner  that  goes  be« 
tween  here  and  New  York.  That  train  aver- 
ages 66  per  cent  occupancy.  In  good  times 
the  airlines  average  50  per  cent.  But  these 
are  not  good  ttanes.  At  DuUes  Airport  any 
day  you  can  see  747s  arriving  wltii  a  few 
passengers  and  hundreds  of  empty  seats. 

Last  week  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corp.  announced  Its  national  routes,  to  be 
effective  May  1.  There  wUl  be  half  as  many 
passenger  trains  as  there  are  now.  Cttx  states 
WlU  have  no  trains.  The  oiUy  north-south 
line  between  Chicago  and  Oallfomla  wUl  be 
the  run  from  Newton,  Kan.,  to  Houston. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Oommlaslon  has 
Just  authMlzed  another  freight  rate  Increase 
for  the  railroads,  the  fifth  one  In  four  years. 
This  latest  increase  Is  a  $380  mllUon  package, 
making  the  total  annual  rate  Inoreeses  al- 
lowed slnoe  1067  a  UUle  more  than  $8  bU- 
Uon. 

It  was  against  that  background  that  tbe 
White  Houss,  the  aircraft  Industry  and 
Ooorge  Meany's  wing  of  the  labor  movement 
tried  to  get  Congress  to  add  another  $626 
milllcm  to  the  naore  than  $800  mlUlon  in 
taxpayers'  money  already  spent  to  develop  a 
couple  of  supersonic  airliners.  It  was  pretty 
crude  of  the  White  House  to  buUy  Dick 
Cavett  into  giving  wcAo  star  btlllng  to  a  duU 
engineer  who  was  trying  to  peddle  this  air- 
plane to  the  public,  but  some  of  the  pressures 
used  by  the  lobbyists  on  Oapttol  BUI  were 
not  much  gentler. 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.)  was  saying 
the  other  day  that  the  S8T  promoters  argued 
that  quicker  fUghts  coiUd  get  businessmen 
to  Tokyo  and  London  sooner,  so  they  would 
not  have  to  suffer  "Jet  lag."  He  noted  that, 
when  he  takes  a  train  home  to  Montana,  he 
(^.oee  not  s\iffer  any  Jet  lag  at  all.  But  Railpax 
WlU  take  care  of  that,  too.  In  Its  route  map 
there  Is  only  one  passenger  train  stop  In 
Montana,  way  up  at  the  northern  border  of 
the  state,  far  from  the  six  biggest  dtles  In 
the  state. 

We  can  go  anyplace  we  want  to.  In  tbe 
world,  quickly  and  in  oomfnt,  Mansfield 
pahted  out.  But  we  are  losing  tbe  faclUtles 
to  get  out  Into  our  own  countryside,  and  In 
the  urban  areas  pubUc  transit  from  one  pert 
of  town  to  another  Is  deteriorating  or  non* 
existent. 
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Tbat,  in  an  Important  sense,  1b  what  the 
8ST  fight  was  aU  about.  Sen.  Lowell  Welcker 
(R-Conn.)  gave  the  Senate  some  lntere«|btng 
figures:  In  fiscal  1971  about  8.6  million  J>eo- 
ple  will  use  International  flights,  while  286 
million  wUl  use  Inter -city  and  commuter  rail- 
roads and  6.8  billion  will  use  \irban  itiass 
transit.  In  the  Transportation  Dept.  butiget 
there  Is  $29  million  for  railroads,  $400  tnll- 
lion  for  mass  transit,  and  there  would  liave 
been  (290  million  for  the  SST  this  yeir. 

Now,  If  everybody  taking  International 
flights  took  an  SST,  those  budgets  weuld 
break  down  to  $44.96  per  peasenger  this  year 
In  federal  spending  on  that  aircraft.  Fed- 
eral spending  for  railroads  would  be  a  <tlme 
a  passenger,  and  the  government  woul4  be 
spending  seven  cents  a  passenger  on  4iaes 
transit.  i 

If  the  SST  lobbyists  had  been  smart.  In- 
stead of  twisting  arms,  they  would  have  $ent 
a  battalion  of  runners  with  sedan  c^alr$  to 
the  Oapltol  on  the  days  of  the  votee,  to  cltrry 
members  of  Congress  from  their  offloe$  to 
the  Capitol  so  they  would  not  have  had  i  the 
sight  of  the  traffic  Jams  of  those  little  Tin- 
dergrotind  trains  in  mind  when  the  ttme 
came  to  vote. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  4,    1(711 
Railfax  Is  Plammixo  ow  a  Majok  Incrxas  e  in 

Train  Szrvick  dt  Northeast  Corrhkii: 
(By  Christopher  Lydon) 

Washimoton,  April  3. — The  National  Ball- 
road  and  Passenger  Corporation,  which  will 
drop  half  of  the  nation's  Intercity  trilns 
when  It  begins  operation  next  month.  Is  Uso 
planning  a  major  revival  of  service  In  the 
Boeton-New  York-Washington  corridor  ihat 
could  largely  supplant  air  shuttles  before  the 
middle  of  the  decade. 

The  corporation  will  continue  8ervtc4i  In 
the  Northeast  region  with  only  minor 
changes  on  May  1.  but  key  officials  tall:  of 
doubling  the  trsOn  schedtile  by  fall  and  halv- 
ing the  conventional  running  times  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

A  major  element  In  their  plans  is  the  cal- 
culation that  the  airlines  now  flylrf^  ^e 
congested  corridor  lanes  have  loet  their  beittle 
to  make  the  service  profitable,  eveni  at 
sharply  rising  fares,  and  will  support  piibllc 
Investments  In  radical  track  Improvei^nt 
and  happily  retire  from  the  competition^ 

Eastern  Airlines'  unsuccessful  efforti  to 
drop  Its  Newark-Washington  shuttle  last 
year  and  American  Airlines'  help  In  desigiiing 
the  rail  corporation's  food  and  reservation 
services  are  both  cited  as  more  than  sym- 
bolic evidence  ot  historic  transition.        j 

With  less  than  a  month  to  go  before  it  jwlll 
inherit  the  nation's  troubled  passeiiger 
trains,  the  new  corporation  has  not  yetfan- 
nounced  what  it  wants  to  be  caUed  anil  is 
still  looking  for  a  chief  executive  to  lea^  It- 
Yet,  there  Is  seeming  confidence  at  |the 
headquarters  here  that,  given  its  rather  des- 
perate assignment,  the  corporation  has  made 
a  sound  start — that  it  has  struck  a  rea*)n- 
able  bargain  with  the  railroads  for  the  oper- 
ation of  Its  trains,  and  that  lt«  route  ftiap 
and  schedule  can  be  defended  against  politi- 
cal attack.  The  special  importance  assigped 
to  the  Northeast  Corridor  Is  a  central  fele- 
ment  in  the  attacks,  and  In  the  defense, 

Board  members  and  staff  at  the  corpora 
tlon  acknowledge  that  the  Northeast  _. 
dor  la  the  heart  of  their  system,  thoxig 
Is  not  simple  favoritism,   they  say.   cm 
works  two  ways. 

The   7-state   region   between    Washin 
and  Boston  will  be  the  first  area  to  s« 
expansion  of  train  service  in  more  th 
generation;  more  than  half  of  the  184  _^„j 
trains  in  the  opening  national  network  toill 
run  within  that  region.  1 

At  the  same  time,  four  longbaul  routes 
to  the  West  Coast  that  have  no  prospecf  of 
breaking  even   wlU    be  subsidized   at   l«ast 


partially  by  revenues  from  the  Northeast 
Corridor.  Further,  the  prospects  of  expanded 
corridor  service  elsewhere — between  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  for  example — will  hang  largely 
on  the  BUOcesB  of  the  northeast  model. 

The  corporation's  service  proposal  has 
clearly  forestalled  the  earlier  Interest  among 
Mayors  and  Governors  of  the  Northeast  in 
creating  their  own  regional  railroad  agency. 

Powerful  spokesmen  for  a  number  of  Cen- 
tral and  Western  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  bitter  about  new  service  reductions,  but 
they  are  not  considered  likely  to  force  a 
change  in  the  corporation's  plans. 

"I  feel  that  I  have  been  had,"  moaned 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Democratic 
leader,  when  he  discovered  that  the  one  sur- 
viving train  through  his  home  state  of  Mon- 
tana would  skirt  the  Canadian  border,  miss- 
ing the  state's  six  largest  cities  completely. 
At  Mr.  Mansfield's  urging  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  summoned  the 
corporation,  unofficially  known  as  "rallpax," 
to  public  hearings  on  Tuesday  to  explain 
its  choice  of  routes,  birt  the  corporation  is 
prepared  to  stand  its  ground. 

It  will  argue,  for  example,  that  the  North- 
ernmost route  between  Chicago  and  Seattle 
is  a  faster  and  shorter  track  than  Mr.  Mans- 
field's alternative.  It  will  also  remind  critics 
that  in  writing  the  rail  passenger  law  last 
year,  Congress  carefully  excluded  Itself  from 
route-selection  decisions  and  offered  a  fairly 
simple  remedy  for  areas  that  consider  them- 
selves underserved:  communities  and  states 
in  any  combination  can  insist  on  additional 
trains  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  two-thirds 
of  the  extra  deficit  incvirred. 

The  corporation  is  prepared  to  make 
heavy  demands  on  Congress  for  capital  Im- 
provements to  pay  for  the  restoration  of 
routes  that  have  poor  economic  prospects 
over  the  long  term. 

The  very  lean  financing  with  wtiich  Con- 
gress orgsuilzed  the  rail  corporation  has 
strengthened  the  board's  hand  In  contract 
negotiations  with  the  railroads  that  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  track  and  crews  for  pas- 
senger trains. 

In  the  original  discussions,  the  railroads 
demanded  reimbursement  for  their  direct  ex- 
penses and,  in  addition,  a  management  fee 
and  some  return  on  their  own  capital  invest- 
ment. 

The  Corporation,  pleading  poverty,  insist- 
ed that  it  could  only  pay  the  railroads  for 
their  direct  costs,  with  a  small  addition  to 
cover  some  shared  expenses — like  track 
maintenance — attributable  to  freight  and 
passenger  operations. 

The  railroads,  fearful  that  a  protracted 
dispute  over  terms  vrould  delay  their  deliver- 
ance from  passenger  deficits,  acceded  to  the 
corporation.  The  formal  signing  of  operating 
contracts  awaits  only  a  final  resolution  of 
the  relative  responsibilities  for  severance  pay 
and  Job  protection  for  men  who  lose  their 
Jobs  as  a  result  of  train  discontinuances. 

The  rail  corporation  will  be  heavily  bur- 
dened at  the  outset  with  the  expense  of 
maintaining  huge  city  terminals  built  for 
a  busier  era.  It  will  cost  $13.7-mlllion  a  year 
Just  to  run  Washington's  union  station; 
$7.6-mmion  for  the  station  in  St.  Louis;  $4.6- 
million  for  the  station  in  Cincinnati. 

Unneeded  capacity  in  old-fashioned  sta- 
tions is  expected  to  cost  the  corporation  $50- 
milllon  in  its  first  year — or  half  of  the  pro- 
jected $100-mimon  first-year  deficits.  But 
the  corporation  proposes  to  move  swiftly,  as 
the  railroads  never  did,  to  modify  the  sta- 
tions to  suit  modem  needs.  "Tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  can  be  saved,"  one  official  remarked 
last  week,  'by  actually  knocking  a  lot  of 
these  stations  down." 

The  corporation  has  chosen  its  colors,  its 
official  nickname  and  Its  advertising  symbol, 
all  still  secret,  though  the  preliminary  name 
■Rallpax"  and  all  other  variations  on  the 
"rail"  b€tse  are  knowq  to  have  been  rejected 


because  of  what  are  considered  the  unfavor. 
able  connotations  associated  with  recent  rail, 
road  history. 

It  Is  clear,  also  that  he  search  for  a  chief 
executive  is  steering  clear  of  railroad  men, 
looking  instead  to  the  airline  industry  and 
men  with  marketing  experience  in  particular. 

Robert  P.  Six,  the  president  of  Continental 
Airlines,  turned  down  a  feeler  two  weeks  ago 
Arthur  D.  Lewis,  a  former  president  of  East- 
ern Airlines,  has  been  urged  by  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  rail  corporation's  board  to  con- 
sider the  presidency  but  has  rejected  It, 
George  Keck,  who  abruptly  left  the  top  exec- 
utive post  at  United  Airlines  last  year,  has 
been  widely  mentioned  for  the  raiJroad  Job 
but  is  now  said  to  be  out  of  the  running. 

For  the  right  man  who  is  willing,  the  cor- 
poration is  understood  to  be  offering  an  an- 
nual salary  that  Includes  $160,000  in  direct 
and  deferred  benefits. 


March  31,  1971. 
Hon.  Mike  &(ANsnELD. 
U.S.  Senator,  State  of  Montana, 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  MANsriELo:  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  people  in  Billings  who  have  stu- 
dents at  the  Montana  State  University  at 
Bozeman  and  the  University  of  Montana  at 
Missoula  as  well  as  students  at  other  colleges 
In  the  state  of  Montana.  I  think  I  speak  for 
them  when  I  express  deep  concern  about  the 
impending  plans  of  Rail  Pax. 

Certainly  many  of  the  young  people  travel 
by  automobile  to  their  various  schools,  but  a 
great  number  of  the  students  are  dependent 
upon  dependable  and  economical  transporta- 
tion to  their  schools.  Just  yesterday  I  paid  a 
bill  to  one  of  the  travel  services  for  a  round 
trip  ticket  to  Missoula  with  a  reserve  seat  and 
the  cost  was  $27.60.  In  comparison,  a  phone 
call  of  a  moment  ago,  I  find  that  the  round 
trip  coach  airlines  ticket  as  quoted  by  North- 
west Airlines  is  $58.00  or  as  you  can  see  it's 
$29.00  to  Missoula  and  $29.00  back  which  is 
more  than  the  round  trip  ticket  by  the 
Northcoast  Limited. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  make  sense  to  most  of  us 
here  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota,  that  the 
population  centers  such  as  Bismarck,  Miles 
City  and  Billings,  Bozeman,  Butte.  Missoula, 
etc.  are  all  bypassed  and  have  to  rely  on 
very  expensive  airline  means  of  transporta- 
tion which  I  understand  will  go  up  even  more 
in  the  coming  years  because  of  the  losses  suf- 
fered by  the  airlines  and  by  a  bus  service 
which  normally  does  not  have  too  many  seats 
with  a  somewhat  slower  schedule  than  the 
Northcoast  Limited.  The  cost,  however,  is  very 
near  the  same  as  the  round  trip  ticket  is 
$24.85  as  contrasted  with  a  cost  of  $27.50  on 
a  reserved  coach  basis  on  the  railroad. 

Please  be  assured  that  all  of  us  here  in 
Montana  are  behind  you  100%  in  your  fight. 
We  have  been  reading  with  interest,  the  pro- 
test that  you  and  your  fellow  Representatives 
and  Senators  have  been  making  and  we  hope 
that  you  can  and  do  continue  In  your  fight 
to  have  the  Government  serve  the  people  in- 
stead of  the  alternative. 
Yours  very  truly, 

R.  HERMmCHAUS. 

Washington,  D.C, 

April  13,1971. 
Hon.  John  Volpe, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Since  my  appearance 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Appropriations. 
April  6. 1  have  had  an  opportunity  to  give  the 
Rallpax  plan  some  additional  thought  and 
consideration.  I  appreciate  your  letter  ot 
April  6,  but  it  would  be  most  helpful  if  you 
could  assist  in  obtaining  a  further  clarifica- 
tion of  this  decision  made  by  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 


Ajrril  U,  1971 
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You  indicate  that,  "the  decision  not  to  con-   current  activities,  especially  their  willingness 


tjnue  east- west  service  across  southern  Mon- 
tana was  made  because  rldership  is  less  on 
IhlB  line  than  on  the  northern  route  through 
Havre."  I  find  this  somewhat  difficult  to  be- 
lieve, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  southern 
route  serves  Montana's  larger  cities — Mis- 
soula. Butte.  Helena.  Bozeman.  Billings.  Miles 
City  and  Glendive.  The  northern  route  serves 
an  area  which  is  in  need  but  Havre  and  Kalls- 
peU,  via  Whltefish,  are  the  only  two  cities 
lerved  which  are  among  the  top  ten  cities  of 
the  State.  I  would  appreciate  having  detailed 
statltsical  information  on  passenger  board- 
ings and  detraining  on  the  southern  route  as 
compared  to  the  northern  route.  I  also  would 
like  to  remind  you  that  in  recent  years  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  has  made  an  effort 
to  discourage  passenger  service  on  the  south- 
em  route  and  this  would  have  an  effect  on 
the  statistics. 

I  am  aware  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Rail- 
pax  plan  Is  to  give  adequate  service  to  high 
density  population  areas  but  we  cannot  for- 
get the  long-haul  service  through  the  large, 
less-populated  sUtes.  At  a  time  when  we 
should  be  concentrating  on  the  shift  to  rural 
areas,  there  is  this  very  great  tendency  to 
Ignore  states  like  Montana.  The  people  of  the 
Big  Sky  Country  do  not  want  to  see  the  state 
merely  a  roadbed  for  the  transcontinental 
freight  lines.  We  deserve  minimal  service  and 
this  we  do  not  have  under  the  present  Rail- 
pax  plan.  We  had  hoped  to  have,  as  a  mini- 
mum, alternate  day  service  on  both  Burling- 
ton-Northern lines.  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
unreasonable  when  the  trackage  on  both 
lines  must  be  maintained  to  handle  freight 
service. 

I  recognize  your  desire  to  see  support  In  the 
difficult  task  which  lies  ahead  but,  unfortu- 
nately, I  cannot  give  you  this  kind  of  help 
when  a  large  part  of  my  own  State  Is  being 
Ignored.  I  still  have  the  distinct  feeling  that 
the  Rallpax  is  too  closely  identified  with  the 
specific  interests  and  wishes  of  the  railroad 
corporations.  These  are  not  directed  to  the 
needs  of  the  travelling  public  and  reversal  of 
the  deterioration  of  rail  passenger  service.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
a  coordinated  public  transportation  system  In 
this  nation  and  the  railroads  have  a  very  im- 
portant part  to  play. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  the  Informa- 
tion requested  at  an  early  date  in  Tiew  of  the 
pending  May  1  deadline. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mnu  Mansfieij). 


to  recognize  intra-lndustry  refusal  to  co- 
operate on  the  boxcar  shorliage.  Also,  I  think 
their  recommendations  to  Rallpax  were  quite 
sound.  I  think  the  Congress  has  been  too 
Uenlent.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  give  a  very  thorough  and  seri- 
ous look  at  the  transportation  Industry. 

It  was  for  these  reason  that  I  Introduced 
legislation.  S.  649,  to  abolish  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  S.  1380,  requir- 
ing the  return  of  certain  Federal  land  grants 
by  the  railroads  when  they  abandon  trans- 
portation services.  I  ask  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  give  these  transpKjrtation  prob- 
lems immediate  attention  and  schedule  pub- 
lic hearings  on  these  legislative  proposals  and 
asjociated  problems.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  you  are  in  the  position  to  do  a 
great  service  to  the  nation  In  helping  to 
preserve  an  adequate  surface  transportation 
system. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  sim. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mike  Mansfield. 


Washington,  D.C, 

April  13, 1971. 
Hon.  Warren  Macnoson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chaibman:  The  Rallpax  plan  re- 
cently announced  by  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  disturbs  me  greatly 
and  It  has  generated  a  great  deal  of  opposi- 
tion in  the  State  of  Montana.  The  plan  does 
not  give  minimal  service  to  the  State;  in  fact, 
it  ignores  alx>ut  80  per  cent  of  the  popiila- 
tion. 

As  you  know,  I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  rapidly  approaching 
crisis  In  public  transportation.  The  Rallpax 
plan  does  not  offer  any  solutions  and,  in  fact, 
will  probably  compound  the  crisis. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  have  all 
been  too  willing  to  give  in  to  the  pleadings 
of  the  railroad  corporations.  The  railroads 
have  not  attempted  to  keep  up  with  the  com- 
petition in  public  tranBportatlon;  in  fact, 
they  have  retreated  through  unimaginative 
management,  misleading  accounting  sys- 
tems, and  neglect  of  service  responsibilities. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Comimlsslon  has 
gone  along  with  their  requests  for  discon- 
tinuances, freight  rate  Increases  and  has  re- 
frained too  frequently  from  counseling  the 
Industry.  I  am  slightly  encouraged  by  their 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  is  now  recognized  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  briefly? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  consent  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  and  with 
none  of  his  time  to  be  tsiken  away  from 
him,  I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  measures  on  the  calendar  under  gen- 
eral orders. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGRICULTURE  AND 
FORESTRY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  76)  authorizing 
supplemental  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for 
an  inquiry  and  investigation  pertaining 
to  rural  development  was  considered  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  76 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting s\ich  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  from  the  date  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to,  through  Pebniary 
29,  1972,  for  the  purpose  stated  and  within 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  following 
sections,  In  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  relmburaable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 


Sec.  2.  l^e  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  from  such  date  through  February 
29.  1972,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $217,600 
to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  development  of  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States,  such  conomittee  having  been  unable 
to  offer  an  annual  authorization  resolution 
within  the  period  of  time  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 133(g)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  because  the  committee  had  not 
been  able  to  determine  by  the  end  of  that 
period  the  scope  of,  and  the  total  amount  of 
expenditures  required  by,  such  study.  Of 
such  $217,500,  not  to  exceed  $114,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  individual 
consxiltants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  with  re- 
spect to  the  study  or  investigation  for  which 
expenditure  Is  authorized  by  this  restrtutlon. 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  29,  1972. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conomlttee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-54),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  76  would  autbortn  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  from  the  date  ai 
Its  approval  through  February  29,  1972,  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $217,600  to  examine.  In- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  develop- 
ment of  nural  areas  of  the  United  States.  Of 
such  $217,600,  the  committee  could  expend 
not  to  exceed  $114,000  for  the  procurement 
of  individual  consxiltanta  or  organizations 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  the  requirement  stipulated  In 
section  133(g)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  Senate  Resolution  76  con- 
tains the  following  statement  of  the  reason 
why  authorization  for  the  expenditures  de- 
scribed therein  could  not  have  been  sought 
within  the  period  provided  (through  Febru- 
ary 28.  1971)  for  the  submission  by  such 
committee  of  an  annual  authorization  res- 
olution for  this  year: 

"The  committee  had  not  been  able  to  de- 
termine by  the  end  of  that  period  the  scope 
of,  and  the  total  amount  of  expenditurea 
required  by,  such  study." 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
"CONGRESS  Airo  THE  NATION'S 
ENVIRONMENT" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  77)  authorizing 
the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  its  committee  print  en- 
titled "Congress  and  the  Nation's  En- 
vironment," was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

S.  Rbs.  77 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  eight  hundred  additional  copies 
of  its  committee  print  of  the  current  session 
entitled  "Congress  and  the  Nation's  Environ- 
ment," a  report  prepared  for  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  by  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Division,  Congreaslonal 
Research  Service,  Library  of  Congress. 
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Ur.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonisent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RzcoRo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-55).  eyplalntng  the  purpose^  of 
the  measure.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pitoted  In  the  Rxcou* 
as  follows: 

SenAt«  Resolution  77  would  Authorize  the 
printing  for  the  \im  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Infular  Affairs  of  800  additional 
copies  of  Its  committee  print  of  the  eur^nt 
sesalon  entitled  "Congress  and  the  Natl^'s 
Enylronment,''  a  report  prepared  for  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Environmental  Policy  Division. 
Congressional  B«flearcb  Serrloe,  Llbraryj  of 
Congress. 

The  printing- cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Printirig-ooet  estimate 

800  additional   copies 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE 
INQ  OP  THE  REPORT 
"NATIONAL  PROGRAM   POR 
CONQUEST    OP    CANCER 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 

The  resohitlon  (S.  Res.  83)  authoridng 
the  printing  of  the  report  entitled  "Na- 
tlcmal  Program  for  the  Conquest  of  Can- 
cer" as  a  Senate  document  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Reaolved,  That  the  report  entitled  "Ra- 
tional Program  for  the  Conquest  of  Cancfcr", 
prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  by  the  National  Panel  of  Obn- 
sultant  on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  (Ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  978, 
agreed  to  AprU  37.  1970),  be  printed  with 
lUustratlons  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sxc.  3.  There  sbaU  be  printed  three  thou- 
sand additional  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Labcnr  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  iisk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed:  In 
the  RccoRs  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-56),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ] 

Senate  Resolution  88  would  provide  (1) 
that  the  report  entitled  "National  Progvam 
for  the  Conquest  of  Cancer",  prepared  for  the 
Committee  on  tAbor  and  Public  Welfare  by 
the  National  Panel  of  Consultants  on  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  (appointed  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  370,  agreed  to  AprU  37, 
1970) ,  be  printed,  with  illustration,  as  a  Sen- 
ate document:  and  (3)  that  there  be  printed 
8,000  additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  vae  at  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pttb- 
Uo  Welfare.  I 

The  prlntlng-ooet  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  foUows:  j 

Printing-coat  estimate  I 

To   print   as  •  document    (1,000  ' 

ooplee) W,  02^11 

9.000  additional  ooplea,  at  $893.98 
per  thousand 1, 17A.94 


Total  estimated  oon,  S.  Bm.  83    «,  ao&  06 


AUTHORIZATION  POR  THE  PRDfl- 
INO  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 

,  PART  I  OP  HEARIN08  ENTITI£D 
"REFORM  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CRIM- 
INAL LAWS.  VOL.  I" 

The  concurrent  resolation  (8.  Cim. 
Res.  15)  jwrtal^lni  to  the  printing  of  ^- 


dltlonal  copies  of  part  I  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  CMmlnal 
Laws  and  Procedures  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

AesoJoed  Xty  the  Senate  {the  Hotue  of 
Repretentativee  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  five  thousand  additional 
copies  of  part  I  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  February  10,  1971,  entitled  "Reform  of 
the  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  Volxmie  I,  Re- 
port of  the  National  Commission  on  Reform 
of  Federal  Criminal  Laws." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoBo  an  excerpt  from  th^  report  (No. 
92-57),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  16  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  6,000 
additional  copies  of  part  1  of  the  hearings 
held  by  its  Suboommlttee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  on  February  10,  1971,  en- 
titled "Reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Laws, 
Vol.  1,  Report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws." 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-ooit  estimate 
6,000  additional  copies  at  $913  per 
thousand    $4,660 


AUTHORIZATION  POR  THE  PRINT- 
INO  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
"A  REVIEW  OP  ENERGY  ISSUES 
AND  THE  91ST  CONGRESS" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  78)  author- 
izing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  additional  copies  of  its  committee 
print  entitled  "A  Review  of  Energy  Is- 
sues and  the  91st  Congress,"  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Retolvei,  That  tbmn  be  printed  tor  the 
use  of  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  five  thousand  additional  copies 
of  Its  committee  print  of  the  current  seeslon 
entitled  "A  Review  of  Energy  Issues  and  the 
91st  Congree,"  a  report  prepared  for  the 
Committee  on  Int^ior  and  Ins\il«r  Affairs  by 
the  Knvlronmental  PoUcy  DlTlalon,  Con- 
gressional Reeearch  Service,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-^8),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Senate  Resolution  78  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  vae  of  the  Committee  on 
Int«s1«r  and  insular  Affabv  of  6,000  addi- 
tional copies  of  Its  committee  print  of  the 
oiirrent  session  entitled  "A  Review  of  Energy 
Issues  and  the  91st  Congress,"  a  report  pre- 
pared for  the  committee  by  the  Environ- 
mental POUcy  Division.  Congressional  Re- 
search Service.  Library  of  Congress. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  stqjpUed  by 
the  PubUo  Printer,  U  as  foUows: 


Printtng-eoat  ettimate 

Back  to  press,  first  1,000  copies $391.37 

4,000    additional    copies,    at    $7430 
per  thousand 299.30 

Total  estimated  cost,  8.  Res. 
78  — .    690.47 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRINT- 
ING OP  ADDITIONAL  <X>PIES  OP 
"LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  CONSTRUCTTION  SAFETY 
ACT" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  80)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  the 
committee  print  entitled  "Legislative 
History  of  the  Federal  Construction 
Safety  Act"  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  tise 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare three  thousand  three  himdred  addi- 
tional copies  of  its  committee  print  of  the 
Ninety-first  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"^legislative  History  of  the  Federal  Construc- 
tion Safety  Act". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-59),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  80  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  of  3,300  additional 
copies  of  its  committee  print  of  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "Legis- 
lative History  of  the  Federal  Construction 
Safety  Act". 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  foUows: 

Printirm-oo»t  estimate 

Back  to  press,  first  1,000  copies $766. 86 

2300  additional  copies,  at  $188.32 

per  thousand 421.64 

Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 

80   1,187.60 


AUTHORIZATION  POR  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  ADDITTONAL  (X>PIES  OP 
SENATE  REPORT  91-1548,  EN- 
TITLED "ECONOMICS  OF  AGINQ: 
TOWARD  A  FULL  SHARE  IN  ABUN- 
DANCE" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  C^n. 
Res.  18)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  Senate  Report  91- 
1548,  entitled  "Economics  of  Aging:  To- 
ward a  Full  Share  in  Abundance"  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resoltjed  by  the  Senate  (the  Bouse  of 
Representatives  ooncurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  six  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  its  report  to  the  Senate  of 
December  31,  1970,  entitled  "Economics  of 
Aging:  Toward  a  Full  Share  In  Abundance" 
(Senate  Report  91-1648). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  lir.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-60).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as -follows: 


Ajrril  U,  1971 
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Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  18  would 
authorise  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  of  6.000 
additional  copies  of  its  report  to  the  Senate 
of  December  81,  1970,  entitled  'Economics 
of  Aging:  Toward  a  Full  Share  in  Abun- 
dance"  (8.  Rept.  91-1648). 

Ttxe  porlntlng-oost   estimate,   suppUed  by 
tiie  Public  Printer,  Is  as  foUows: 
Pr<nttn^-co»f  estimate 
Back  to  press,  first  1,000  copies..  $1,640.98 
5,000  addlUonal  copies,  at  $330.89 

per  thousand 1,601.96 

,  ,  itotal  estimated  cost,  8.  Con. 
"Res.   18 8.348.98 


DESTRUCTION  OF  ONE  OF  THE 
GREAT  NATURAL  TREASUI^JS  OF 
THE  WORLD 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  great  natural  treasures  of  this 
world  is  on  the  verge  of  being  destroyed. 
I  refer  to  that  area  of  the  United  States 
known  as  Hells  Canyon.  This  gorge,  the 
deepest  in  the  world,  is  located  in  some 
of  the  most  rugged  country  in  the  West. 
The  bulk  of  it  forms  the  border  between 
Oregon  and  Idaho  where  the  Snake  River 
rushes  through  this  canyon  toward  its 
eventual  confluence  with  the  Columbia 
River.  This  great  gorge  is  now  threatened 
with  extinction  because  of  the  desire  of 
some  public  and  private  utilities  to  build 
a  dam  or  a  series  of  dams  along  the 
Snake  River  which  would  forever  stop 
the  free  flow  of  the  Snake  and  Instead 
turn  it  into  a  series  of  gigantic  reservoirs. 

The  argumoit  that  is  given  for  the 
necessity  to  build  these  dams  is  princi- 
pally the  growing  power  needs  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  which  must  be  ful- 
filled. Now  Mr.  President,  I  sun  not  here 
prepared  to  quarrel  vrith  the  power  needs 
of  the  Northwest  In  the  next  decade. 
They  are  real  and  Imminent.  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  note,  however,  that  if  all  of  the 
dams  proposed  on  the  Snake  River  were 
built  they  would  not  make  a  significant 
dent  in  the  alleged  Impending  power 
shortage.  They  would  merely  pos^jone 
the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning.  They 
would,  in  other  words,  wreck  a  great 
natural  resource,  to  gain  a  few  years 
respite  against  the  eventual  day  when 
we  must  meet  our  power  needs  by  other 
than  hydroelectric  methods. 

The  most  authoritative  projection  of 
our  power  needs  and  their  fulfillment  in 
the  Northwest  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Goldhammer,  assistant  admin- 
istrator for  administrative  management, 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
Mr.  Goldhammer  has  concluded  that  li 
we  will  continue  with  the  nonhydio 
projects  now  planned  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  if  we  will  install  the  gen- 
erators already  planned  for  existing 
dams  on  the  Columbia  River  and  Its  trib- 
utaries, no  new  dams  will  be  needed.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Goldhammer's  memorandum  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R«C0RD,  as  follows: 


VJB.  DxpjlBtment  or  rax  Intsuos. 

BONNTvnxE  Power  AcMiNisTaATiON, 

Portland,  Oreg..  October  24, 1999. 
To:  Don  Hodel. 
From:  B.  Ooldhammer. 

Subject:  Power  needs  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west In  the  1970's 

Oregon,  Washington,  and  thoee  parts  of 
Idaho  and  Montana  served  by  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  wlU  reqiUre  nearly 
14,600,000  kilowatts  of  additional  power 
capacity  during  the  1970's.  The  109  pubUcly- 
owned.  Investor -owned,  and  cooperative- 
owned  utUltles  and  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  have  developed  a  hydro-ther- 
mal program  to  meet  these  power  needs. 

Throtigh  the  1970's  7,600,000  kilowatts  of 
steam  generated  power  Is  planned.  The  first 
steam-generation  plant,  the  1,400,000  kUo- 
watt  coal-fired  plant  at  Centralla,  Washing- 
ton, la  already  under  construction.  Equip- 
ment has  been  ordered  for  the  second  plant — 
the  1.100,000  kilowatt  Trojan  plant  to  be 
built  by  Portland  General  Electric  Co.  near 
Rainier,  Oregon. 

In  addition  to  the  7.600,000  kilowatts  of 
thermal  generation,  7,000,000  kilowatts  of 
hydro  power  capacity  is  needed  to  meet  the 
projected  loads.  The  hydro  can  he  suppUed  by 
completing  dams  such  as  Llhby,  Little  Oooae, 
and  Lower  Granite  already  under  construc- 
tion and  by  adding  generation  at  existing 
dams  such  as  Grand  Coulee,  The  DaUes,  John 
Day,  and  the  second  powerhouse  at  Bonne- 
vUle  Dam.  No  new  dams  need  to  be  con- 
structed to  meet  the  projected  load  growth 
in  the  1970*8. 

BSBNAKO  GOLDRAMMZX. 

Mr.  PACKWCX5D.  Mr.  President.  In 
addition  to  the  nonhydro  and  additional 
hydrogenerating  capacity  already  exlst- 
iiag  in  the  Northwest,  we  have  not  yet 
started  to  tap  the  great  potential  for  pro- 
duction of  electricity  by  geothermal 
steam.  With  all  of  these  other  resources 
available,  we  do  not  need  new  dams  at 
the  expense  of  environmental  values. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with  an 
additional  problem  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west. We  are  right  now  In  a  critical  state 
because  of  the  excessive  nitrogen  con- 
tent in  the  rivers  of  these  regions.  Be- 
cause of  this  excessive  nitrogen  content 
it  Is  expected  that  in  April  1971  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  fish  will  die. 

The  problem  Is  so  serious  that  at  my 
request  Governor  McCall  of  Oregon 
called  a  special  meeting  in  Portland 
which  was  attended  by  Governor  Andrus 
of  Idaho.  Governor  Evans  of  Washington 
sent  a  representative.  It  was  also  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  all  Federal 
and  State  agencies  concerned,  and  many 
conservationists  and  fishermen.  That 
meeting,  held  on  March  23, 1971,  resulted 
in  a  resolution  directed  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point  the 
resolution  and  a  copy  of  an  article  in  the 
Oregon  Journal  dated  March  23,  1971, 
that  reports  on  the  meeting  from  which 
the  resolution  Issued  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jon»T     RMOLtmON     0»     THE     GoVBKNOBS     OV 

OxKOOif ,  Idaho,  and  Washinoton 
To  be  directed  to  President  Nlzon  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States 
Whereas,  runs  of  anadromous  fish  in  the 
Columbia  River  system  contribute  millions 


of  flah  each  year  to  sport  and  commercial 
fisheries  In  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho, 
and  In  the  ocean  from  California  to  Alaska; 
and 

Whereas,  nature  wUl  bear  much  at  the  cost 
of  maintaining  up  river  runs  If  given  the 
chance  and  not  exoeeslvely  Interfered  with 
by  mans  encroachment  on  the  environment; 
and 

Whereas,  spilling  of  large  amounts  of  wa- 
ter St  many  main  stem  Columbia  and  Snake 
River  dams  causes  nitrogen  supersaturatlon 
m  the  water  resulting  in  ertremely  high  mor- 
tality to  young  and  adult  salmon  and  steei- 
head  and  other  species;  and 

Whereas,  tosssa  between  only  two  dams. 
Little  Goose  and  Lower  Monvimental,  ap- 
proadied  70  percent  In  1970  and  there  are 
many  more  dams  In  the  system  where  losses 
occur;  and 

Whereas,  such  losses  threaten  the  very 
survival  of  certain  up  river  runs  which  have 
been  using  theee  waters  for  centuries;  and 

Whereas,  steix  can  be  taken  to  reduce 
slgnlflcanHy  these  catastrophic  losses  this 
year  If  appropriate  efforts  can  be  funded 
Immediately,  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  By  Governor  Tom  McOaU  of  Ore- 
gon, Oovemor  Cecil  Andnis  of  Idaho,  with 
Governor  Dan  Evans  of  Washington  concur- 
ring through  his  official  refxreeentatlve,  that 
President  Richard  Nixon  and  the  Oongress 
of  the  United  States  are  heretoy  earnestly 
petitioned: 

1.  To  provide  Immediate  funding  to  the 
Army  Oon»  of  Engineers  for  eight  additional 
critically  necessary  slotted  bulkheads  for  In- 
staUation  into  Little  Goose,  Lower  Monu- 
mental, and  Ice  Harbor  dams. 

2.  To  accelerate  funding  for  turbine  Instal- 
lations In  Columbia  River  system  dams  to 
reach  the  fuU  potential  of  these  structvires 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Completing  turbine 
installations  wlU  permit  maximum  flow  of 
water  through  the  dams  thereby  erasing 
much  of  the  fiah-kUUng  nitrogen  supersatu- 
ratlon m  the  water  and  at  the  same  time 
adding  measurably  to  the  generation  of 
needed  electrical  energy. 

Meeting  In  Portland,  Oregon  March  38, 
1971. 

Gov.  Tom  McCaLl. 

Oregon. 
Gov.  Oscn.  Andkts, 

Idaho. 

ThOH  C.  TOLLKTBOIf, 

For  Gov.  Dak  Etaitb, 

Washington. 

COLTTlfBlA   FiSKntT    IH   DANGZX,    OREOON. 

Idaho  GoviatiroRs  Told 

A  multlagency  effort  to  save  nitrogen- 
threatened  fish  runs  m  the  Columbia  River 
was  detaUed  Tuesday  at  a  Portland  meeting 
headed  by  Oregon  Gov.  Tom  McCaU  and 
Idaho  Gov.  CecU  Andrus. 

The  governors,  flanked  by  representatives 
of  the  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Washington  fish 
ccanmlaslons  and  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, heard  a  sobering  report  by  scientists 
that  up  to  70  per  cent  of  migrating  Juvenile 
salmonlds  have  been  wiped  out  In  recent 
years  by  dam-caused  nitrogen  concentra- 
tions. 

Unless  the  problem  Is  promptly  dealt  with, 
the  governors  were  Infocmsd.  tbe  eoUre  Co- 
lumbia River  fishery  could  be  lost. 

Robert  W.  Schoenlng,  director  of  ths  Ore- 
gon Fish  Commission,  said  research  has 
proved  almost  conclusively  that  nitrogen 
saturation  Is  caused  by  the  entrapment  of 
air  In  water  spUllng  over  dams. 

"Water  passing  through  turhlnes  doeant 
do  this,"  he  added. 

Schoenlng  and  other  officials  agreed  that 
a  combination  of  dam  modifications  and 
operational  changes  to  reduce  splUage  would 
reduce  the  fish-kUllng  nitrogen  concentra- 
tions. 
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Hugh  A.  Smith  Jr..  chief  of  the  hydraulics 
section  of  the  North  Pacific  Dlvialon,  Cbrps 
of  EDf^neers.  announced  at  the  meeting 
that  the  Corps  has  diverted  $1  million  nrom 
other  project*  to  activate  a  "skeleton"  pow- 
erhouse bay  at  Little  Goose  Dam  to  |  cut 
down  on  spillage.  { 

"The  skeleton"  bay  modification,  wfclch 
Involves  Installation  of  a  specially-designed 
slotted  bulkhead,  will  be  adopted  at  other 
dama  if  the  Installation  proves  successful. 
Smith  said. 

He  added  that  contracts  are  ezpectetf  to 
b«  awarded  this  week  on  the  Little  Opose 
project,  with  completion  scheduled  In  April. 
1971.  Testing  could  be  completed  by  Miy  1 
of  that  year,  he  said.  T 

Meanwhile,  the  governors  were  told.  Col- 
umbia River  agencies  are  making  a  ion- 
centrated  effort  to  reduce  spillage  and] the 
resultant  nitrogen  concentrations  at  t<mes 
of   heavy   fish   migration.  , 

C.  E.  Hildebrand.  chief  of  the  Corps'  ^ea- 
ervoir  Control  Center,  said  complete  coi^rol 
Is  not  possible  at  this  time  because  (the 
storage  capacity  of  Columbia-Snake  d|ims 
is  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  river's  tiptal 
flow.  I 

However,  Hildebrand  said  upstream  tes- 
ervotrs  are  being  evticuated  earlier  t|ian 
usual  this  year  to  reduce  spillage  w)ben 
hatcheries  release  young  fish  Ln  April.  But, 
HUdebrand  admitted,  a  heavler-than-noitnal 
runoff  expected  this  spring  may  reduceTthe 
effectiveness  of  this  action. 

As  of  now.  fisheries  and  hydroelectric  pffl- 
cials  are  cooperating  to  shift  turbine  lead- 
ings to  high  nitrogen-producing  dams  aiuch 
as  John  Day  and  McNary  in  order  to  Tun 
water  through  the  dams  Instead  of  iver 
them,  as  much  as  possible,  Hlldebmnd 
added. 

Hildebrand  saJd  the  British  Columbia 
Hydro  and  Power  Authority  has  even  agJeed 
to  reduce  electrical  production  at  its  iwn 
Peace  River  project  to  take  excess  enJrgy 
generated  on  Colimibla  River  Dams  injthe 
nitrogen-reduction  effort. 

As  a  further  measure,  Hildebrand 
the  governors,  a  miUtlagency  Nitrogen 
Force  has  been  formed  to  coordinate 
management  and  dam  operations  on  a 
to-day   basis. 

The  compleUon  of  three  large  water  =^.- 
age  projects  In  the  spring  of  1973  wUl  kdd 
19  million  acre-feet  of  capacity  to  the  (Col- 
umbia management  system  and  thus 
the    spillage    problem    considerably     Hi 
brand  added. 

It  was  contemplated  at  the  meeting 
the  gradual  growth  of  electrical  power  ,«.- 
mand  would  reduce  the  nitrogen  problem 
by  spurring  added  electrical  generatorJ  m 
aU  the  Columbia  Dams  which  would  |  In 
time,  spill  very  little  water  over  the  toi 

Schoenlng  said  the  nitrogen  problfem, 
which  exploded  into  a  crisis  with  the  com- 
pletion of  John  Day  Dam  in  1968,  not  only 
kills  fish  by  itself  but  weakens  the  survltors 
and  makes  them  more  susceptible  to  bac- 
terial  Infection.  ^ 

Nltrogn  saturations  in  the  past  two  yiars 
have  reached  145  per  cent  in  many  pirts 
of  the  river,  whereas  110  per  cent  is  {Jn- 
sldered  lethal,  he  said. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  As  a  result  of  ihe 
nitrogen  content  problem  caused  by  the 
existing  dams,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  estimated  it  wUl  take  at  least  $8 
million  to  modify  existing  dams  to  re- 
duce the  nitrogen  content.  If  this  mottey 
is  not  quickly  provided,  the  very  sur- 
vival of  certain  fish  runs  will  be  thretit- 
ened.  In  the  light  of  the  already  exit- 
ing nitrogen  hazard  and  the  possible 
extinction  or  substantial  reduction  of 
these  fish  nms,  it  is  pointless  and  foolish 


to  talk  about  putting  more  dams  on  the 
Snake  River. 

As  I  have  already  indicated  there  is  no 
justification  in  terms  of  power  needs  of 
the  Northwest  in  the  next  decade  to 
build  any  dams  on  the  Snake  River.  I 
have  chronicled  the  problems  of  dead 
fish  caused  by  the  existing  dams.  If  we 
are  going  to  save  the  Snake  River  It  is 
imperative  that  we  pass  Senate  bill  717 
or  similar  legislation  creating  the  Hells 
Canyon-Snake  National  River.  But  if 
Congress  refuses  to  do  this  Immediately, 
then  the  very  least  which  must  be  done 
is  to  designate  the  Snake  River  as  a  wild 
or  scenic  river. 

Is  there  public  support  to  save  the 
Snake  by  prohibiting  the  building  of 
any  more  dams  on  the  Snake  River? 
I  believe  the  following  excerpts  from  let- 
ters which  I  received  from  conservation 
and  fishery  organizations  clearly  answers 
that  question  and  captures  the  mood  of 
the  public. 

We  in  the  Hells  Canyon  Preservation  Coun- 
cil and  the  Idaho  Environmental  Council 
are  In  agreement  that  it's  time  to  fire-up  on 
Hells  Canyon.  We've  been  in  contact  with 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  Wilderness  Society,  and 
Trout  Unlimited,  and  they're  all  enthusi- 
astic about  giving  us  any  support  we  need. 

Federation  of  Fly  Fishermen: 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Federation 
of  Fly  Fishermen  has  voted  unanimously  to 
endorse  Senate  bUl  717  to  establish  the  Hells 
Canyon-Snake  National  River.  The  executive 
committee  represents  4,000  individual  mem- 
bers and  60  member  clubs  in  20  States. 

The  Wilderness  Society: 

The  Wilderness  Society  with  Its  members 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  will  wish  to  support 
all  possible  efforts  to  preserve  scenic  resources 
of  the  Snake  River  and  Salmon  River  gorges. 
Omt  concerns  will  be  expressed  to  EPA  and 
the  FPC.  .  .  .  Please  keep  us  informed  of 
further  developments. 

The  Sierra  Club : 

As  you  well  know,  the  preservation  of  the 
Snake  River  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  prior- 
ity to  the  Sierra  Club.  For  years  we  have 
fought  the  licensing  of  any  dam  that  would 
impair  the  wilderness  quality  of  this  mag- 
nlficlent  river,  and  we  are  prepared  to  pur- 
sue any  legal  means  in  our  continuing  ef- 
fort. We  certainly  appreciate  the  increasing 
realization  within  Congress  that  this  price- 
less resource  must  be  preserved,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  those  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  have   Introduced  such  legislation. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  at  least  to 
this  date,  to  file  an  environmental  state- 
ment as  required  by  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  I  had  feared  that  some  de- 
cision in  this  matter  might  be  made  be- 
fore an  environmental  impact  statement 
had  been  filed  In  accordance  with  law. 
Therefore,  I  wrote  to  Russell  Train, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  On  Septem- 
ber 11,  1970,  Chairman  Train  wrote  me 
and  I  quote  from  his  letter: 

Our  staff  has  been  advised  by  the  FPC  that 
any  decision  in  this  case  will  be  accompanied 
by  the  environmental  impact  statement  pro- 
cedure called  for.  In  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  By  copy  of  this  letter  I 
am  requesting  the  FPC  to  forward  you  that 
environmental  impact  statement  when  it  be- 
comes available. 
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I  would  now  like  to  point  out  certain 
portions  of  the  Council  on  Envlromnental 
Quality's  statement  on  proposed  Federal 
actions  affecting  the  environment,  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  volume  36 
No.  19,  Thursday,  January  27,  1971. 

2.  Policy.  As  early  as  possible  and  in  all 
cases  prior  to  agency  decision  concerning 
major  action  or  a  recommendation  or  a  favor- 
able report  on  legislation  that  slgnlficanUy 
affects  the  environment,  Federal  agencies 
will  In  consultation  with  other  appropriate 
Federal.  State  and  local  agencies  assess  In 
detail  the  potential  environmental  Impact 
In  order  that  adverse  effects  are  avoided 
and  environmental  quality  is  restored  or  en- 
hanced, to  the  fullest  extent  practicable.  In 
particular,  alternative  actions  that  will  mini- 
mize adverse  Impact  should  be  explored  and 
both  the  long-and-short-range  implications 
to  man,  his  physical  and  social  surround- 
ings, and  to  nature,  should  be  evaluated  In 
order  to  avoid  to  the  fullest  extent  practi- 
cable undesirable  consequences  for  the  en- 
vironment. 

Further  on : 

Proposed  actions,  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  which  are  likely  to  be  highly  con- 
troversial should  be  covered  in  all  cases. 

•  •  •  . 

(c)  Section  101  (b)  of  the  act  indicated 
the  broad  range  of  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment to  be  surveyed  in  any  assessment  of 
significant  effect.  The  act  also  indicates  that 
adverse  significant  effects  include  those  that 
degrade  the  quality  of  the  environment,  cTir- 
tail  the  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  en- 
vironment, observe  short-term  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  long-term  environmental  goals. 

And  I  might  say  that  this  statement  to 
and  of  itself  is  a  stunning  indictment  of 
the  whole  proposal  for  any  more  dams  on 
the  Snake. 

The  Council  on  Enviroimiental  Qual- 
ity's proposed  guidelines  speaks  of  "any 
irreversible  and  irretrievable  commit- 
ments of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  action."  I  do  not 
know  how  you  could  otherwise  char- 
acterize destrojang  the  deepest  gorge  on 
this  earth,  except  as  an  "irreversible  and 
irretrievable  commitment  of  resources." 

And  further : 

It  is  Important  that  draft  environmental 
statements  be  prepared  and  circulated  for 
comment  and  furnished  to  the  council  early 
enough  in  the  agency  review  process  before 
an  action  is  taken  in  order  to  permit  mean- 
ingful consideration  of  the  environmental 
Issues  involved. 

Now,  despite  Mr.  Train's  letter  to  me, 
a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  FPC, 
dated  September  11,  1970,  I  have  not 
seen  any  environmental  impact  state- 
ment to  date. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity's proposed  guidelines  comment  upon 
the  question  of  availability  of  such  state- 
ments: 

In  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  national 
environmental  policy  act  and  executive  order 
11814  agencies  have  a  responsibility  to  de- 
velop procedures  to  insure  the  fullest  prac- 
ticable provision  of  timely  public  informa- 
tion and  understanding  of  Federal  plans  and 
programs  with  environmental  impact  In 
order  to  obtain  the  views  of  interestd  parties. 
»  •  •  •  * 

The  agency  which  prepared  the  environ- 
mental statement  is  responsible  for  making 
such  statement  and  the  comments  received 
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»f»ll»ble  to  the  pubUc  .  .  .  without  regard 
to  the  exclusion  of  interagency  memoranda 
^refrom  .  .  .  the  envlrorunental  statement 
gpri  comments  should  be  made  available  to 
^D»  public  at  the  same  time  they  are  fur- 
nished to  the  congress. 

Bir.  President,  let  me  mention  at  this 
point  the  names  of  the  dams  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  so  that  my  later  re- 
marks concerning  these  various  dams 
might  be  understandable.  Those  dams 
are:  Pleasant  Valley,  Appaloosa,  Moun- 
tain Sheep,  High  Mountain  Sheep,  China 
Gardens,  and  Asotin. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  involved 
and  created  by  these  proposed  dams  are 
not  new.  We  have  been  talking  about  this 
problem  on  the  Snake  River  since  1954. 
I  ask  xmanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  at  this  point  in  the  Record  there  be 
printed  a  chronological  history  of  the 
various  steps  involving  this  problem  from 
1954  to  present. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chrono- 
logical history  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Chronology  of  Hixls  Canyon 
controveksy 

(This  chronology  pertains  only  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Middle  Snake  River  that  remains 
free-flowing  today.  Three  dams  already  choke 
the  upper  reaches  of  HeUs  Canyon:  Brown- 
lee,  Oxbow,  and  HeUs  O&nyon  Dams.) 
i»s« 

April  13:  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Com- 
pany (PNP)   Incorporates  at  Salem,  Oregon. 

November  9:  PNP  files  application  with 
Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC)  for  pre- 
liminary permits  to  investigate  Pleasant 
Valley-Low  Mountain  Sheep  project  on  the 
Snake  River  above  the  mouth  of  the  Imnaha 
River. 

less 

January  5:  IWeld  investigation  starts  on 
proposed  project. 

AiffU  8:  FPC  grants  8-year  preliminary  per- 
mit, effective  through  March  31,  1968. 

September  7:  PNP  files  with  FPC  for 
license  to  buUd  proposed  project. 

•••:  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (COE)  be- 
gins study  of  hydroelectric  potential.  Con- 
servationists and  sportsmen  begin  speaking 
out  against  further  dams.  Published  articles 
extolling  the  virtues  of  a  free-flowing  river 
become  more  evident. 

1966 

December  19:  FPC  holds  hearings  in 
Pendleton,  Oregon;  Lewlston,  Idaho;  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

1957 

July  23:  FPC  Examiner  recommends  a 
license  for  the  proposed  project. 


January  20:  FPC  denies  license  for  pro- 
posed project. 

March  31:  PNP  files  with  FPC  for  Middle 
Snake  River  Project.  Subsequent  amend- 
ments fix  location  at  High  Mountain  Sheep 
site  on  Snake  River  Just  above  mouth  of 
Salmon  River  and  raise  pool  elevation  to 
1,510  ft.  above  mean  sea  level,  conforming 
to  recommendation  of  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

1960 

March  18 :  Washington  PubUo  Power  Sup- 
ply System  (WPPSS)  files  with  FPC  for  li- 
cense to  build  Nez  Perce  project  on  Snake 
Blver  below  mouth  of  Salmon  River.  FPC 
consolidates  proceedings  and  orders  hearing 
on  July  18,  1960,  WPPSS  is  granted  requests 
for  delay  in  May  and  August.  Direct  testi- 
nony  of  applicants  filed  September  2,  1960 


and  by  FPC  staff  and  intenrenors  October  17, 
1960. 

November  4  to  March  28,  1961:  Cross  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  in  Washington,  D.C, 
and  Portland,  Oregon.  Rebuttal  cases  set  to 
open  April  24, 1961. 

1961 

March  15:  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  rec- 
ommends against  any  dams  on  the  Middle 
Snake  because  of  conservation  considerations. 

July  24:  Presiding  examiner  closes  hear- 
ing record,  and  sets  dates  from  November  15, 
1961,  to  February  1,  1962.  for  filing  briefs  by 
all  parties. 

1962 

Jantiary  15:  PNP  and  WPPSS  file  initial 
legal  briefs  with  FPC. 

March  14:  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  rec- 
ommends that  any  dams  be  deferred  pending 
detailed  study,  and  that  any  project  be  built 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

March  20:  WPPSS  files  suit  m  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Ore- 
gon asking  declaratory  Judgment  that  it  be 
authorized  to  construct  either  Nez  Perce  or 
High  Mountain  Sheep. 

June  28:  Secretary  Udall  asks  FPC  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  that  £[lgh  Moun- 
tain Sheep  should  be  built  by  the  United 
States.  PNP  and  WPPSS  object. 

October  8:  FPC  presiding  examiner  Wil- 
liam O.  Levy  issues  an  opinion  and  order 
recommending  that  PNP  be  licensed  to  build 
High  Mountain  Sheep,  stating  that  "the 
High  Mountain  Sheep  plan  emerges  from  this 
record  as  the  comprehensive  plan  of  devel- 
opment for  the  common  reach  which  pro- 
vides for  pro«npt  and  optimum  multipur- 
pose development  of  the  water  resource  under 
the  standards  of  the  Federal  Power  Act". 
He  denies  the  rival  appUcatlon  of  WPPSS  for 
Nez  Perce  as  well  as  rejecting  that  organiza- 
tion's bid  for  High  Mountain  Sheep  if  the 
FPC  decided  It  to  be  the  best  project.  He 
refused  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  FPC  recommended  Federal  con- 
struction of  High  Mountain  Sheep. 

December  3:  Secretary  Udall  intervenes  in 
the  Middle  Snake  River  case  in  favor  of 
Federal  construction  of  High  Mountain 
Sheep. 

1963 

•  •  • :  Dispute  between  opposing  parties 
carried  through  lower  courts.  (See  pp.  162, 
163  of  U.S.  Senate  Hearing  Record  on  Middle 
Snake  River  Moratorium  Bill.  S.  940,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1970) . 

1964 

February  5:  FPC  issues  50-yeer  license  to 
PNP  to  construct  and  operate  High  Mountain 
Sheep,  holding  that  the  project  was  best 
adapted  to  a  comprehensive  plan  of  devel- 
opment. 

A  670-ft-hlgh  dam  at  the  High  Mountain 
Sheep  site  (the  world's  second  highest  arch) 
would  create  a  reservoir  extending  68  Vi  miles 
to  Hells  Canyon  Dam. 

March  6:  WPPSS,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Washington  Department  of 
Conservation  file  with  FPC  for  reconsidera- 
tion of  its  license  order  to  PNP  for  High 
Mountain  Sheep.  WPPSS  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  also  file  motions  for  stay  of  the 
FPC  order,  the  latter  party  also  Including 
a  petition  to  have  the  record  reopened. 

April  3 :  FPC  grants  rehearing  of  its  license 
order  on  High  Mountain  Sheep  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "further  considering  the  issues 
raised",  by  the  applications  of  WPPSS,  the 
Department  of  Conservation  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

April  30:  FPC  reaffirms  High  Mountain 
Sheep  license  to  PNP. 

June  26:  WPPSS  and  the  Department  of 
Conservation.  State  of  Washington,  petition 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  C<^umbia  circuit  to  set  aside  the 
FPC  license. 


June  29:  The  United  States  of  America 
on  the  relation  of  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  petitions  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  to  set  aside  the  FPC  license. 

Augtist  36:  PNP  lets  contract  for  explora- 
tion work  at  High  Moimtaln  Sheep  dam  site. 

September  10:  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit  grants 
motions  for  intervention  in  pending  case  to 
Idaho  Wildlife  Federation,  Idaho  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  Idaho  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  Washington  State  Sportsmen's 
Council,  Inc..  the  Oregon  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, the  Fishermen's  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  the  Northwest  Fisheries  Associa- 
tion, the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union,  the  Pa- 
cific Fish  Conservation  League  and  the  Ma- 
kah  Indian  Tribe. 

196S 

•  •  • :  Extensive  court  proceedings  con- 
tinue for  18  months. 

1966 

March  24:  Court  (above)  in  8-0  decision 
affirms  FPC  license  issued  to  PNP  for  the  High 
Mountain  Sheep  project. 

June  21 :  tJ.S.  Supreme  Court  agrees  to  hear 
case. 

1967 

June  6:  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  rules  6-2  that  the  Federal  Power  Oom- 
mlBslon  should  reconsider  its  order  licensing 
PNP  to  build  and  operate  the  High  Moun- 
tain Sheep  project.  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court.  "We 
express  no  opinion  on  the  merits,"  the  court 
said.  "It  is  not  our  task  to  determine  whether 
any  dam  at  aU  should  be  built  or  whether 
if  one  Is  authorized  it  should  be  private  or 
public."  The  court  said:  "The  test  is  whether 
the  project  will  be  in  the  public  Interest. 
And  that  determination  can  be  made  only 
after  an  exploration  of  all  issues  relevant 
to  the  'public  Interest'  Including  future  power 
demand  and  supply,  alternate  soiuces  of 
power,  the  public  Interest  in  preaerving 
reaches  of  wild  rivers  and  tcildemess  areas, 
the  preservation  of  anadromous  fish  for  com- 
mercial and  recreational  purposes,  and  the 
protection  of  wildiife:' 

1967 

August:  Hells  Canyon  Preservation  Coun- 
cil (HCPC)  Incorporated  at  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving 
Hells  Canyon  and  the  remaining  free-flowing 
portions  of  the  Middle  Snake  River  in  its 
natural  state. 

September  25:  FPC  grants  previously-filed 
petitions  for  intervention  by  the  State  of 
Idaho  on  relation  of  the  Idaho  Water  Re- 
sources Board  (IWRB),  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  the  Federation  of  Western 
Outdoor  Clubs  (FWOC),  the  Idaho  Alpine 
Club  (lAC),  and  the  Sierra  Club.  After  thU 
date,  the  FWOC.  lAC,  and  Sierra  Club  act  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  the  HCPC. 

1968 

July  11:  Idaho  Water  Resource  files  with 
FPC  for  preliminary  permit  on  the  Appa- 
loosa and  Mountain  Sheep  damsitee  on  the 
Snake  River  above  the  tributary  Imnaha 
River. 

September  4-11:  FPC  hearing  In  Lewlston, 
Idaho.  (Si'^o  of  testimony  opposes  dam). 

September  9-19:  FPC  hearing  In  Portland, 
Oregon.  (TJ%  of  testimony  opposes  dam). 

September  12:  Senators  Frank  Church  and 
Len  Jordan  of  Idaho  Introduce  a  10- year  Mid- 
dle Snake  River  Moratorium  Bill. 

November  8:  Department  of  Interior,  PNP, 
and  WPPSS  form  a  3 -way  agreement  to  con- 
struct Appaloosa  Dam,  and  unprecedented 
coalition  of  private,  public,  and  federal  dam- 
builders. 

November  8:  Secretary  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ommends to  the  FPC  that  no  more  dams  be 
built  on  the  Middle  Snake. 
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Pebruary  7:  Senators  Cbiirch  and  Jordan 
reintroduce  the  Moratorium  BIU,  8.  94^. 

Augtist  13:  Secretary  of  Interior  Hl4kel 
pull«  Interior  out  of  the  S-way  bid  for  a  dam, 
recommendB  a  3  to  8-year  moratortum  on  ^ny 
deTelopment.  I 

1970  I 

January  0:  FPO  hearings  resume  In  Wapb- 

ington. 

January  19:  Oon^easman  John  Saylos  of 
Peonsylyanla  introduces  Hells  Oanyoti — 
Snake  National  Blver  Bill  In  the  House,  fi.R. 
154M. 

January  8S:  Senator  Bobert  Paokwood  of 
Oregon  Introduces  the  identical  bill  In 
the  Senate,  S.  8320.  This  bill  was  aathcTed 
by  the  HCPO. 

February  16:  U.8.  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee holds  bearing  In  Washington  on 
Moratorium  Bill  S.  MO.  (Of  the  22  officials 
testifying,  only  three  favor  oonstructlon  of 
the  proposed  dam:  T7%  spsat  Is  favor)  of 
preservation) . 

May  5 :  Senate  passes  an  8-year  moratorlitm. 

May  23-34 :  Upon  Invitation  of  Arthur  OtA- 
frey  and  the  HCPC.  Secretary  Hlekel  and  BbrI 
Ives  Join  Godfrey  In  a  boat  trip  up  HsUs 
Canyon.  This  is  Oodfrey^  second  trip  and 
through  hlB  efforts  and  published  articles  by 
HCPC  members,  the  HeUs  Oanyon  oontrovsrsy 
becomes  a  widely  know  National  Issue. 

June  10:  The  HOPO  recelvas  a  substantial 
grant  from  the  American  Heritage  Society 
to  continue  its  conservation  work.  The 
HCPC  has  now  gfrown  to  1,000  members'  In 
40  states  and  a  number  of  foreign  nations. 
An  active  chapter  has  formed  in  Bastero 
Oregon  and  Is  gaining  strength. 

September:  The  Secretaries  of  Interior  aind 
Agriculture  recommend  that  portions  of  the 
Middle  Snake  In  Hells  Canyon  be  studied  for 
Inclusion  tn  the  National  WHd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

October:  Ptnal  briefs  are  filed  with  the 
FPC  by  the  PWOO,  lAC,  Sierra  Club.  Id«ho 
Wildlife  Federation .  the  Washington  State 
Department  of  Ftth,  the  Washington  St*U 
Deparment  of  Oame,  and  other  groups  oppos- 
ing any  further  dams  In  Hells  Canyon. 

October  23:  The  FPO  Staff  Attorneys  rec- 
ommend against  the  licensing  of  any  dams 
In  Hells  Canyon.  _^ 

November  3 :  Governor  Cecil  Andrus  elected 
In  Idaho.  The  Qovemor  had  campaigned  on 
a  platform  of  a  free-flowing  Snake  Blver  akid 
preservation  of  other  environmental  resourtes 
axMl  had  been  strongly  supported  by  the 
HCPC  and  other  conservation  groups. 

1970 

December  34:  The  HCPO  charges  that 
Idaho  Water  Resource  Board  has  acted  11- 
legtfly  In  coming  to  an  agreement  with  PUP 
to  share  in  the  profits  of  a  Hells  Canyon  dam. 

ItTl 

January  11:  Senator  Packwood  supports 
the  accusation  of  the  HCPO  against  the 
IWRB  and  asks  the  Knvlronmental  Protac- 
tlon  Agency  (EPA)  to  Intervene. 

Oovemor  Andrus  of  Idaho,  In  his  first  State 
of  the  State  address,  gives  preservation  of 
HeUs  Canyon  top  priority. 

January  15:  The  Idaho  State  Department 
of  Health  announces  high  levels  of  mercury 
contamination  In  the  Snake  River.  The 
three  existing  Hells  Canyon  dams  have  the 
hlgbeet  levels  and  the  Department  states 
that  certain  species  of  flsh  are  no  longer  satfe 
for  human  consumption. 

February  I:  Senators  Church  sad  Jordan 
reintroduce  a  Moratorium  Bill  (S.  488)  which 
died  with  the  01st  Congress  because  of  no 
action  In  the  House.  The  Bill,  now  a  7-year 
moratorlunj.  Is  also  Introduced  by  Congrea- 
m&n  Orval  Hansen  of  Idaho  In  the  Ho\ise. 

Febniary  10:  Senator  Packwood  and  Con- 
gressman Saylor  relntroduee  the  Halls  Oatk- 
yon — Snake  National  Blver  Bill  (S.  717  ai^d 
H.R.  4340). 


I 


February  33:  FPC  examiner  William  C. 
Levy,  nearly  repeating  his  action  of  October 
8,  1962,  recommends  In  favor  of  granting  a 
license  to  construct  a  Pleasant  Valley- 
Mountain  Sheep  combination  of  dastiB.  He 
recommends  Initial  construction  begin  In 
September  1976. 

April  I:  Senator  Packwood  meets  with 
William  Ruckelshaus,  Administrator  of  the 
EPA.  Russell  Train,  Scientific  Assistant  to 
President  Nixon,  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Morton.  He  urges  mterventlon  In  the 
FPC  proceedings  and  protection  for  Hells 
Canyon  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  The  Senator  announces  favorable 
reaction  and  Is  optimistic. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  should  be  noted. 
Mr.  President,  that  this  Snake  River 
question  has  run  through  four  changes  of 
administration,  at  least  five  agencies,  In 
and  out  of  congressional  committees,  and 
even  up  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  mat- 
ter is  now  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  again.  As  is  customary  with 
matters  before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission the  staff  counsel  of  the  Commls- 
adon  normally  files  an  initial  brief  on  the 
matter  Involved.  The  staff  counsel  did  so 
in  this  case.  On  October  22,  1970,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  staff  oounsel 
filed  its  initial  and  reply  brief  "In  the 
matter  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Power 
Co.  and  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System  project  Nos.  2243/2273.** 
Now  that  sounds  like  a  pretty  dull  sub- 
ject— a  run-of-the-mill  Federal  report. 
But  what  was  written  In  some  400  pages 
of  that  report  is  most  revealing. 

Allow  me  to  quote  from  that  report, 
using  the  counsels'  own  words : 

In  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  three  admin- 
istrative hearings  have  "been  held  concerning 
development  or  nondevelopment  of  the  Mid- 
dle Snake  River. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Neither  Pleasant  Valley  or  Appaloosa  Is 
economic,  and  both,  according  to  staff  duties, 
would  cost  the  applicants  more  to  produce 
power  than  i»x)duclng  power  from  an  alter- 
nate source. 

The  evidence  la  this  record  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  i>ropoeed  developments  shows 
high  mountain  sheep  to  be  the  only  eco- 
nomic development,  but  even  that  conclusion 
tfoej  not  hold  when  the  qualified  valves  from 
the  loss  0/  the  river  are  included. 

The  potential  recreation  values  of  a 
dam  should  be  tmderstood.  They  are 
whatever  recreational  values  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a  lake  or  reservoir  formed 
behind  a  dam.  It  principally  would  be 
water  skiing,  sailing,  and  perhaps  Itike 
fishing.  But  in  the  process  a  great  gorge 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  dsuns  and  the 
great  thrill  of  running  a  free-flowing 
river  would  be  lost  forever. 

There  Is  no  doubt  the  staff  counsel 
had  delved  Into  the  history  of  this  Is- 
sue in  great  d^th — that  the  real  values 
at  stake  were  understood.  Again  refer- 
ring to  the  report: 

with  hydroelectric  development,  the  value 
of  recreation  to  be  provided  promises  to  be 
small,  especially  In  light  of  the  large  losses 
from  the  recreation  lost  by  inundation  of 
the  river.  Thus,  recreational  value,  as  em  In- 
dependent argument  for  construction  of  the 
Middle  Snake  Project,  should  be  rejected. 
«  •  «  •  • 

In  view  of  the  doubtful  economic  showing 
of  Pleasant  Valley-Mountain  Sheep  and  the 
even  poorer  economic  showing  of  Appaloosa; 
and  the  fact  that  staff  studies  show  that 


power  from  either  project  at  the  present  In- 
terest rates  would  cost  the  applicants,  and 
consequently  the  ratepayers,  more  than 
demonstrated  great  recreational  values  fcr 
this  and  future  generations  from  presarva. 
tlon  of  the  Middle  Snake  River  as  It  now  la. 
Commission  staff  counsel  recommend  that  no 
license  be  Issued  at  this  time  for  either 
Pleasant  Valley-Mountain  Sheep  or  Appa< 
looea- Mountain  Sheep. 

Now  Mr.  President,  let  me  review  the 
situation  to  date.  We  have  an  applica- 
tion by  public  and  private  utilities  to 
build  dams  on  the  Snake  River,  We  al- 
ready have  evidence  from  the  BonnevlUe 
Power  Administration  that  the  dams  are 
not  needed  if  the  Federal  Government 
will  fulfill  its  commitment  to  InstaD 
other  generators  on  existing  dams  and 
if  the  nonhydrc^eneration  program  con- 
tinues  ahead  as  planned.  We  have  seen 
that  existing  dams  are  already  threaten- 
ing tremendous  fish  losses  which  will  only 
be  aggravated  by  the  installation  of  new 
dams.  The  public  Is  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed to  the  construction  of  these  dams. 
There  has  been  no  environmental  im- 
pact statement  as  yet  filed  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission;  and  lastly,  we  have 
the  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission's  staff  counsel  that  no 
new  dams  should  be  licensed.  One  would 
think  that  at  this  juncture  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  its  examiner 
would  move  slowly  and  at  least  ask  for 
«n  environmental  impact  statement  be- 
fore Issuing  a  decision.  And  even  if  an 
examiner  were  to  render  a  decision  at 
the  moment,  one  would  think  with  all  of 
the  adverse  evidence  against  the  building 
of  a  dam  that  the  examiner  would  rec- 
ommend Eigalnst  such  a  dam  even  with- 
out the  environmental  statement  being 
filed.  One  would  hope  that  after  these 
many  long,  weary  years  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  would  get  in  step  witb 
the  environmental  desires  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  recognize  that  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  are  no  longer  will- 
ing to  hastily  and  Irresponsibily  trade 
for  all  time,  one  of  the  greatest  treasures 
on  this  planet  to  supply  a  limited  amount 
of  power. 

But  such  Is  not  the  case.  William  C. 
Levy,  the  presiding  examiner  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  on  February  23,, 
1971,  announced  his  initial  decision  re- 
lating to  the  pending  applications.  He 
recommended  that  applicants  be  licensed 
to  build  the  Pleasant  Valley-Mountain 
Sheep  Project.  Mr.  Levy's  recommenda- 
tion Is  now  before  the  full  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Rumor  has  it  that  his  Initial 
decision  will  be  aflirmed.  Mr.  Levy  even 
went  as  far  as  to  say: 

There  Is  no  good  reason  to  delay  a  Oom- 
mission  decision  now. 

Mr.  Presidant,  I  think  it  !>  time  the 

American  people  step  in  and  demon- 
strate to  the  Federal  Oovemment  that 
they  are  no  longer  satisfied  to  sit  idly 
by  while  they  see  the  Oovemment  itself 
ravage  America's  great  resources.  It  Is 
time  that  the  Federal  Government  listens 
to  what  the  people  are  saying.  What  the 
people  are  saying,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
they  want  the  passage  of  my  bill,  Saaate 
bill  717,  which  would  create  the  HeUs 
Canyon-Snake  National  River.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  report  that  joining  with  me  to 
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sponsor  ttds  bill  are:   Senators  Bayh. 

JMISB.    MONBALK,    KBNNKDT,    MoGOVEKN, 

god  Casb.  If  this  bill  cannot  be  passed 
immediately,  then  the  people  of  this 
Nation  want  the  Snake  River  declared  a 
,Jud  or  scenic  river.  In  short,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  people  of  the  United  States 
vaat  this  river  saved. 

We  are  at  that  time  in  the  long  history 
of  this  issue  where  we  can  have  a  part 
in  preserving  this  national  shrine  for 
future  generations,  or  we  can  have  a  part 
in  destroying  it  for  all  time.  Hells  Canyon 
is  the  deepest  gorge  on  earth.  In  addi- 
tion, through  it  runs  one  of  the  wildest 
rivers  in  America.  The  canyon  contains 
great  prehistrole  and  historic  value.  The 
ana  l8  an  aicbeological  treasure.  Here 
are  found  unique  combinations  of  plants 
and  wildlife.  Most  of  the  vegetation  aones 
in  North  America  are  compressed  into 
this  small  area  between  the  river  and 
the  mountain  top.  And  yet  with  all  of 
these  irreplaceable  values  it  has  been  in 
constant  danger  of  being  completely 
destroyed  for  year  after  year  after  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  upon  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  concerned  with  the 
constant  erosion  of  our  national  re- 
fibftrces  and  our  scenic  treasures  to  come 
16  the  aid  of  The  Snake  River.  I  call  upon 
the  Federal  Power  Comiolssion  to  make 
available  to  the  Individual  Senators  and 
to  the  general  piibllo  an  environmental 
Impact  statement. 

Mr.  President,  at  some  Juncture  this 
Natiion  must  restrain  Itself  ftom  doing 
everything  that  it  can  technologically 
ft^v^pijah  At  some  stage  we  must  real- 
ize that  scenic  and  esthetic  values  can 
on  many  occasions  have  a  paramount 
VUue.  We  must  quit  rattipaglng  through 
fhls  oounti'y  damming  up  every  rushing 
momitoln  stream  in  otrder  to  produce 
dectrtdty  for  an  ever-tncreaslng  popu- 
tatttctL 

"Jhe  waldens  of  this  land  are  fast  dls- 
appautag.  Places  where  one  can  go  and 
enjoy  tranquillity  are  being  destroyed  in 
the  gifise  of  f akery  and  fraud  and  a  mis- 
used word  called  progress.  But  tf  Coa- 
gnss  is  not  to  fall  victim,  then  It  must 
say  with  decisiveness  and  finality — 
'There  will  he  no  more  dams  on  the 
Snake  Rtver."  Our  fellow  man  is  beckon- 
ing and  waiting  and  listening.  He  knofws 
^vfaat  is  at  stake.  The  question  is,  "Do 
we?" 

ORDER  OF  BU8IMBS8    ' 

'^he  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  ix^vlous  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Doli)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  mlnutea. 


>Mfii: 


y.I- 


"HWTDICAPPED  AMERICANS— 1971 

Mr.  DOLK  Mr.  President,  2  years  ago 
today,  I  made  my  maiden  speech  in  the 
Senate.  The  si^ect  ot  that  speech  was 
the  minority  groop  of  which  I  became  a 
meaber  26  yecus  ago  tpday.  Z  belong  to 
ttds  minority  aloog  with  eoipe  42  mUllcm 
otbeisln  our  country.  We  are  the  handi- 
cawed. 

tn  1969  and  again  last  year  I  expressed 
loy  eoQceros  a|x)ut  the  handicapped  in 
AoMrtca.  I  noted  several  fundamental 
propositions  about  them.  First,  they  must 


be  recognized  as  people — wUh  the  same 
needs,  desires,  motivations,  and  expecta- 
tions as  everyone  else  in  our  Nation. 
Second,  they  have  the  common  needs  of 
all  pe(H>le  for  adequate  income,  decent 
housing,  health  care,  education,  recrea- 
tioQ  and  osiportunities  for  developing 
personal  relationghips,  vocational  talents 
and  employment  skills  but  beyoad  the 
basic  needs,  these  people  have  special 
reouirements  to  eamble  them  to  maximise 
their  potentials  for  self -development  and 
for  enjoying  meaningful  participation  in 
family  and  oommimit^  ii^e- 

Yes.  the  haDdlci4>ped  do  have  special 
problems,  but  they  also  have  substantial 
i^nd  unique  potentials  for  contributing  to 
thdr  own  well  bdng  and  to  the  better - 
men\  of  the  world  around  them.  The 
great  potential  of  this  42  million-mem- 
ber minority  can  only  be  guessed,  but  a 
rough  idea  can  be  gained  by  looking  back 
at  the  achievements  and  ooixtrlbutiona  to 
our  country  by  individuals  who  have  had 
hftpd«c«>^p«  and  have  overcome  them— 
people  like  Helen  Keller,  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, Roy  Campanella,  Victor  Riesd.  and 
Jim  Thorpe.  The  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

PKOORXBS  AND  DISAPPOIMTICKNX 

In  my  previous  statements  I  have  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  more  pressing  needs 
of  the  handicitfiped  and  aome  {4>pro«ches 
which  OovmuMnt  and  cocicenied 
citizens  might  undertake  to  find  solu- 
tions for  these  problems.  Spedflcally,  I 
proposed  creation  of  Frertdentlal  Task 
Forces  for  the  Mentally  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  and  I  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Resouroe  and  In- 
formation Center  for  the  Handicapped. 
Today.  I  wish  to  look  at  the  record  and 
aasess  wliere  we  are  on  the  long  road  to 
achieving  the  goals  we  have  set  and 
meeting  the  challenges  we  have  defined. 

TASK   fOaCX   BXPOSTB 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  response 
to  my  ideas  and  proposals.  Many  indi- 
viduals and  groups  Joined  me  in  asking 
President  Nixon  to  establish  task  forces 
to  examine  and  recommend  solutions  for 
the  problems  of  the  physically  hsmdi- 
eapped.  those  with  mental  illlness,  and 
those  affected  by  mental  retardation.  The 
task  forces  were  i4>Pointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, met.  and  issued  extoisive  reports. 
The  great  outpouring  of  information,  ad- 
vice, and  experience  in  response  to  the 
task  forces'  efforts  was  a  massive  indica- 
tion of  the  concerns  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  Americans  In  making  headway 
against  the  handicaps  afflicting  their  fel- 
low citizens. 

The  reports  of  the  task  forces  con- 
tained many  valuable  recommendations 
and  directions  for  enunciating  and  imple- 
menting a  national  commitment  to  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  in 
America.  Some  of  these  recommenda- 
tions have  been  translated  into  executive 
action  and  legislative  enactment;  others 
have  not  evoked  a  meaningful  reqranse. 
Progress  has  been  made,  but  much  re- 
maps to  be  done.  .  ,,  ., 
jourr  COUNCIL  cm  dmabli.hus 

The  task  force  <m  the  physically  handi- 
capped, a^  wdl  as  the  companion  task 
force  on  the  mentally  handicapped, 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
coimcil  on  dlsablhties  to  coordinate  the 


advocacy  and  review  the  functions  of  na- 
tional committees  and  groups  presently 
working  in  the  areas  of  physical  and 
mental  handicaps.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  such  a  council  could  function  well 
under  the  President's  Domestic  Affairs 
Council.  Unfortunately,  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  put  this  reform  into 
practice. 

If  the  Joint  council  on  disabilities  were 
now  a  reality.  It  could  help  to  stimulate 
the  broad  approaches  that  are  needed 
and  orchestrate  the  various  efforts  that 
have  developed  for  segments  of  the  dis- 
abled population.  In  the  absence  of  this 
council,  one  other  approach  was  sug- 
gested by  the  National  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation in  connection  with  improve- 
ments sought  in  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act.  It  was  proposed  that  an  ad 
iioc  commission  on  transportation  and 
housing  be  established  to  do  for  the  area 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  what  was  ac- 
complished earlier  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Architectural  barriers  to  re- 
habilitation of  the  handicapped,  in  that 
effort  an  exjperienced  small  group  oi 
leaders  in  the  fields  of  architecture  and 
rehabilitation  assessed  the  national  ac- 
tivities underway,  analyzed  the  existing 
problems,  and  recommended  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  remedies  to  re- 
lieve the  problems.  Prom  that  compara- 
tively modest  effort  came  the  outlines  of 
a  national  strategy  which  combined  the 
community.  State  and  Federal,  and  na- 
tional voluntary  efforts  towwd  the  com- 
mon goal  of  oHminating  architectiural 
barriers  to  the  handicapped.  General 
lines  of  activity  emerged,  which  could 
proceed  independently  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

We  might  consider  this  approach  in 
the  area  of  vocational  rehabilitation  un- 
less a  more  comprehensive  one  can  be 
mounted  under  a  Joint  council. 

BKSmXNTIAI.  Mxxm 

Another  recommoidation  of  the  task 
forces  dealt  with  the  residential  and  re- 
lated service  needs  of  the  handicapped. 
Removing  architectural  barriers  from 
the  public  buildings  was  a  major  con- 
cern. Stress  was  also  placed  on  the  dire 
need  for  single  family  homes  and  con- 
gregate residential  spaces  for  those  who 
otherwise  would  have  to  go  into  expen- 
sive or  unsuitable  hospitals  or  nursing 
homes.  Unfortunately,  few  of  these  spe- 
cial housing  arrangements  have  been 
built.  We  in  Congress,  public  housing  au- 
t^ortt*w«,  private  developers,  and  volun- 
tary groups  must  do  more  to  sponsor, 
stimulate,  and  encourage  such  projects. 

I  am,  however,  pleased  to  report  that 
the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations, 
Inc.,  has  established  a  National  Com- 
mittee of  Architects,  Planners,  and  Pro- 
gram Operators  to  facilitate  the  mobility 
of  the  disabled.  The  American  Institute 
of  Architects  and  other  associations  of 
designers  and  planners  are  working 
Jointly  wltbm  a  committee  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  E^mployment  of  the 
HandlcapiTcd.  Simllsu-ly.  as  part  of  the 
White  Htnise  Conference  on  the  Aging, 
there  are  technical  ccHnmittees  on  trans- 
portation and  housing  with  broad  repre- 
sentation from  business,  public,  and 
voluntary  groups.  These  are  examples  of 
movement  which  have  been  stimulated 
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by  the  task  forces.  But  I  am  impatient 
for  the  action  which  will  bring  together 
and  galvanize  the  enthusiasm,  enej^y, 
and  dedication  of  the  public  emd  pritate 
sectors  which  have  the  responsibility  and 
the  capacity  to  Implement  these  recom- 
mendations. 

SDUCATIONAI.   OPPORTUNrTIES    FOR    HANDICA  'PTD 
CHILDREN 

Turning  to  another  issue  In  which'  we 
in  the  Congress  have  been  concerned,  we 
see  the  progress  and  lags  in  providing 
proper  educational  services  for  handi- 
capped children.  There  are  6  million 
school  aged  handicapped  children  jind 
1  million  preschool  aged  handicapbed 
children  in  America  today.  Only  40 
cent  of  these  children  are  Include 
"special  education"  classes.  Sixty 
cent  of  our  handicapped  children  'are 
not  receiving  the  benefits  of  specialists 
who  are  trained  and  experienced  in  the 
management  of  difficult  educatidnal 
problems.  All  too  frequently,  haidi- 
capped  children  have  been  assigned  ex- 
clusively to  regular  classroom  teachers, 
who  have  neither  the  training  nor  Ithe 
time  to  patiently  work  with  the  special 
problems  of  the  handicapped.  Becaiuse 
of  ever-increasing  classroom  loads,  these 
teachers  cannot  cope  with  the  individual 
problems  of  every  student  in  t^eir 
classes,  including  those  who  have  j  no 
physical  or  mental  handicaps,  so  when 
handicapped  children  are  included]  in 
their  classes,  these  teachers  cannot  ineet 
their  needs,  and  the  handicapped  be- 
come consistent  "losers"  in  the  educa- 
tional process. 

It  is  time  now  to  reestablish  the  prijor- 
ity  of  providing  meaningful  education 
for  all  children,  including  the 
capped.  We  must  see  that  our 
capped  children  receive  the  benefit 
close  individualized  attention  which 
only  be  provided  through  special  edi 
tion  classes.  Through  the  patient  atten- 
tion they  receive  in  these  small  clashes, 
they  can  develop  their  skills  and  grow 
into  productive  citizens.  This  is  noti  to 
say  that  special  education  classes  shopld 
be  used  to  segregate  the  mentally  $nd 
physically  handicapped  from  the  ma^- 
stream  of  the  educational  process. 
Rather,  through  the  cooperation  of  their 
schools,  they  can  receive  this  valuajjle 
specialized  attention  and  can  also  be  in- 
volved with  activities  and  programsi  in 
the  general  curriculum. 

Our  handicapped  children  must  { be 
given  the  opportimity  to  profit  from  the 
educational  opportunities  which  are  of- 
fered to  all  children  in  our  puWc 
schools.  Yet  only  through  the  skills  sind 
readiness  they  acquire  in  special  educ- 
tion classes,  can  they  benefit  from  the 
general  school  program.  A  dual  program, 
with  specialists  and  all-school  personnel 
working  together,  is  necessary  to  provide 
the  richest  possible  educational  experi- 
ence for  handicapped  children. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  in  the  Department  :of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  this 
year  launching  a  national  campaign!  to 
assist  school  administrators  and  person- 
nel in  their  responsibilities  for  the  ap- 
propriate education  of  all  children.  A 
commitment  must  be  made  and  met  to 


provide  handicapped  children  with  the 
best  possible  public  education. 

We  must  mount  a  national  eflfort  to 
maike  people  more  aware  of  the  problems 
and  needs  of  handicapped  children;  to 
repeal  archaic  and  restrictive  laws 
which  prevent  these  children  from  re- 
ceiving educations;  to  supply  the  mone- 
tary and  physical  resources  to  ensure 
these  children  the  education  to  which 
they  are  entitled  as  citizens  of  this  great 
Nation. 

INVESTMENT,   NOT  CHAalTY 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  thinking  of 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  htmdicapped  as 
charity  and  to  recognize  that  helping  the 
handicapped  is  a  social  and  economic 
necessity.  It  is  a  necessity  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  handicapped  themselves,  but 
in  terms  of  society  at  large.  It  costs  ap- 
proximately $30,000  to  provide  a  full  12- 
year  education  for  a  handicapped  child. 
The  same  child.  If  placed  in  an  institu- 
tion, would  cost  society  as  much  as 
$200,000  over  his  lifetime.  The  $30,000 
investment  in  education  can  lead  to  a  po- 
tential wage-earning  for  a  handicapped 
individual  of  close  to  $300,000  during  a 
lifetime  of  productive  work.  The  tax  from 
this  income  alone  would  repay  the  cost  of 
the  education.  So  we  can  see  that  the 
handicapped  is  a  soiuid  investment  which 
pays  guaranteed  dividends  in  money  and 
enriched  human  lives. 

KMPLOTMENT   OPPORTXTNITIES 

One  of  the  major  recommendations 
of  President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  the 
Physically  Handicapped  dealt  with  as- 
suring disabled  people  opportunities  for 
employment  at  levels  commensurate  with 
their  abilities.  This  has  been  the  basic 
objective  of  the  highly  successful  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program,  a  State- 
Federal  partnership  actively  aided  by 
voluntary  and  private  agencies.  Approxi- 
mately 1  million  disabled  people  were  in- 
volved last  year.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
this  number  completed  their  rehabilita- 
tion and  were  placed  in  jobs.  And  a  job 
means  more  than  money,  security,  or  ma- 
terial benefits;  it  means  dignity,  self  re- 
spect, and  a  seiise  of  contributing  to  one's 
family  and  to  society.  The  task  force  felt 
that  steps  should  be  taken  by  Govern- 
ment, labor,  and  industry  to  expand  and 
upgrade  horaebound  employment  and 
sheltered  workshop  programs  for  the  se- 
verely handicapped.  It  recommended  a 
comprehensive  review  of  State  home 
work  laws,  and  the  expansion  of  on-the- 
job  training  opportunities  through 
Government  incentives.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Adminislration, 
and  a  hundred  experts  from  around  the 
country  have  just  completed  the  first 
phase  of  a  comprehensive  look  at  this 
whole  area  of  work  opportunities  for 
the  homebound.  They  are  formulating 
recommendations  for  both  administra- 
tive and  legislative  action.  Thousands  of 
Americans  who  are  tied  to  their  homes 
are  wasting  their  lives.  This  situation  is 
a  nationad  tragedy,  because  these  peo- 
ple could  be  making  significant  contri- 
butions to  their  own  welfare  and  to  so- 
ciety through  productive  home  work.  An 
enthuslstlc  national  effort  for  our 
homebound  citizens  should  be  one  of  our 
top  priorities  for  the  handicapped. 
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EXPANSION     OP     VOCATIONAL    RKHABn-lTATION 

I  have  noited  another  recommendation 
to  help  demonstrate  the  national  com- 
mitment to  serve  all  the  handicapped  by 
broadening  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
act.  At  present  those  who  qualify  for  help 
through  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  must  meet  the  test  of  having  a 
disabling  condition.  This  disability  must 
be  an  employment  handicap  which  could 
probably  be  overcome  with  help  and  thus 
enable  the  person  to  be  placed  In  a  suit- 
able job.  Of  course  those  who  can  be 
helped  should  be  helped  to  better  care 
for  themselves.  But  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  should  be  amended  to 
extend  rehabilitation  services  to  all  dis- 
abled persons.  There  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  the  severity 
of  Impairment  or  potential  for  employ- 
ment. We  must  remember  that  total  suc- 
cess in  overcoming  a  handicap  is  in  many 
cases  not  possible.  But  there  a  great 
number  of  cases  In  which  pcu-tial  sxMcess 
Is  attainable  and  in  which  that  partial 
success  can  be  translated  Into  real  voca- 
tional achlevanent  for  the  handicapped. 

THE  HANDICAPPED  AND  WELPARS 

President  Nixon's  proposals  for  Im- 
proving the  welfare  system  Include  full 
utilization  of  the  rehabilitation  network 
throughout  our  country.  It  is  hoped  that 
those  who  are  handicapped,  yet  responsi- 
ble for  their  families,  can  be  referred  to 
the  public  rehabilitation  program  for 
Eisslstance.  Throughout  our  country  wel- 
fare and  rehabilitation  teams  have  had 
great  success  In  working  together  to  re- 
habilitate and  employ  the  handicapped 
who  are  on  welfare. 

NATJU3NAI.  INTOBUATION  AND  &KSOURCX  CENTER 

I  have  been  especially  pleased  with 
the  national  response  to  my  proposal  for 
a  National  Information  and  Resource 
Center  for  the  Handicapped.  I  proposed 
this  project  last  year,  and  the  reactioo 
from  Government,  private  citizens,  and 
organizations  in  this  field  was  over- 
whelmingly favorable.  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress the  Senate  passed  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  center,  but  the  House  was  unable 
to  complete  its  action.  I  have  reintro- 
duced the  proposal  this  year  as  Senate 
bill  41,  and  Congressman  Charles  Ben- 
nett of  Florida  has  Introduced  a  com- 
panion bill  In  the  House.  I  anticipate 
equally  enthusiastic  support  in  the  92d 
Congress  suid  look  for  early  passage  In 
both  the  Senate  and  House. 

Although  such  legislation  may  be  over- 
shadowed in  the  areas  of  massive  social, 
health,  and  rehabilitation  programs,  it 
has  overwhelming  significance  for  dis- 
abled people,  their  families,  and  the  or- 
ganizations that  work  to  serve  them.  In 
the  framework  of  the  presently  available 
resources  for  our  handicapped  citizens, 
we  must  be  on  guard  to  see  that  our  ef- 
forts and  money  are  directed  to  the 
point  of  greatest  need.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  information  center  to  consolidate 
the  knowledge  and  information  regard- 
ing services  for  the  handicapped.  These 
resources  must  be  made  available  to 
the  handicapped  In  the  fbrm  they  can 
use  and  at  the  times  they  most  need 
them.  Presently,  there  is  a  crucial  lack 
of  coordination  and  centrally  available 
information,  for  example  on  information 
about  rehabilitation  facilities  and  serv- 
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\gfi.  Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  in- 
fotmation  on  employment,  health  care, 
economic  aid,  and  many  other  important 
areas.  The  National  Information  and 
(ti^ource  Center  for  the  handicapped 
irill  provide  a  point  of  contact  for  in- 
dividual citizens,  families  of  the  handi- 
capped, the  handicapped  themselves,  as 
well  as  private  organizations,  city,  and 
State  officials  who  desire  information 
or  direction. 

We  have  the  knowledge  and  the  re- 
sources to  restore  many  more  of  the 
mentally  and  physically  disabled  to  pro- 
ductive lives.  The  tragedy  lies  in  the  fact 
tijftt  few  Americans  are  aware  of  the  ca- 
pebilities  and  services  of  modern  public 
and  private  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. They  are  also  unaware  of  the 
human  and  economic  loss  this  ignorance 
imposes.  The  problem  is  particularly 
acute  when  handicapped  persons  and 
their  families  do  not  know  where  to  turn 
when  disability  strikes. 

AN  BPFECTiyK  RESPONSE  TO  A  REAL  NEED 

This  center  will  fill  a  great  void.  It  is 
an  answer  to  a  specific  and  well-defined 
need,  and  it  will  meet  this  need  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  The  center  will  not  dupli- 
cate the  functions  of  programs  in  either 
the  Government  or  private  sectors.  Its 
function  will  be  the  coordination  of  in- 
formation relating  to  all  programs  to 
benefit  the  handicapped.  A  small  staff 
will  be  available  to  direct  inquiries  to 
specialized  contacts.  The  42  million 
Americans  in  the  handicapped  minority 
will  be  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  cen- 
ter's services.  America  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate beneficiary  through  increased  con- 
tribution, well-being,  and  personal  ful- 
flllmtet  of  the  handicapped. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  work  of  the  task 
forces  on  the  Mentally  and  Physically 
Handicapped;  the  ideas  put  forward  by 
volunteer  groups,  specialized  agencies 
and  private  citizens;  and  the  resources  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  govermnent 
need  to  be  put  to  best  and  most  effective 
use. 

In  the  past  2  years  we  have  seen  a 
great  amount  of  effort  put  into  ideas,  re- 
ports, and  plans.  Now,  those  mental  ef- 
forts call  for  matching  efforts  to  imple- 
ment and  realize  them. 

In  this  age  of  concern  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  restoration  of  our  physical  re- 
sources, the  handicapped  are  a  great  res- 
ervoir of  human  resources.  We  must  not 
squander  them  or  fail  to  utilize  them. 


Senator  from  North  CaroUiia  (Mr. 
Erviw)  was  to  have  been  recognized  at 
this  time  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
I  have  received  word  from  the  office  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  re- 
questir^g  that  that  order  be  vacated. 

I  tlierefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  <  Mr.  Mus- 
kxe;  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) 
under  the  previous  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordo'ed. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is 
recognized  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

(Under  a  subsequent  order,  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Stennis  are  printed  later  in 
the  Record  under  "National  Policy  on 
Public  Schools.") 


RECI8ION  OF  ORDER  FOR  RECOGNI- 
TION OP  SENATOR  ERVIN— ORDER 
FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MUSKIE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  previous  order  the  able 


FBI  SURVETLLANCE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  our  Nation.  I  believe  the  present 
scope  of  surveillance  by  Federal  Intel- 
ligence agencies  of  the  legitimate  political 
and  personal  activities  of  our  citizens 
represents  a  dangerous  threat  to  funda- 
mental constitutional  rights.  There  is 
ample  evidence  to  justify  this  concliislon 
from  the  searching  and  responsible  hear- 
ings held  by  my  respected  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervw). 

But  this  threat  to  our  privacy  and 
freedom  has  been  shockingly  and  dra- 
matically demonstrated  to  me  in  another 
way.  I  have  recently  read  an  FBI  intel- 
ligence report  written  by  an  agent  as- 
signed to  cover  the  Earth  Day  rally  in 
Washington  last  year.  Among  those 
political  actions  were  reported  for  the 
benefit  of  our  criminal,  miUtary,  cmd 
security  intelligaice  agencies  was  my- 
self. This  FBI  report  mentions  no  hint  of 
violence,  no  threat  of  insurrection,  and 
no  foreboding  of  Illegal  behavior. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  FBI 
report  on  Earth  Day  activities  which 
took  place  in  Washington  on  April  22, 
1970.  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Rbcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  FBI 
report  details  the  preparation,  the  plan- 
ning and  the  occurrence  of  this  environ- 
ment rally.  It  briefly  notes  who  spoke 
and  what  was  said.  It  duly  records  that  I, 
among  others,  spoke  at  this  meeting. 

Before  I  discuss  the  impUcatlons  of 
this  FBI  report,  I  woxild  like  to  establish 
a  few  simple  facts  about  it. 

First,  this  report  was  not  taken  from 
the  Media,  Pa.,  FBI  files,  and  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  that  theft  of  FBI 
material. 

Second,  this  report  contains  no  classi- 
fied designation.  Therefore,  I  feel  free  to 
discuss  it  in  detail  and  Insert  it  in  the 
Record. 

Third,  it  should  be  understood  that 
while  this  is  obviously  a  report  by  an  FBI 
agent,  it  was  not  intended  solely  for  FBI 
internal  use.  This  report,  and  evidently 
many  others  like  it,  have  been  circulated 
widely  to  the  entire  intelligence  com- 
munity, and  perhaps  even  to  local  police. 
This  report,  and  others  like  It,  have  been 
read  by  a  wide  range  of  policy  and 
security  personnel. 

Finally,  I  imderstand  that  this  is  but 
one  of  about  40  to  60  FBI  reports  of 
Earth  Day  rallies  on  April  22,  1970.  I 
know  that  at  least  one  other  Member  of 


this  body,  and  probably  others,  had  some 
of  their  speeches  tuid  participation  in 
Earth  Day  rallies  subject  to  FBI  surveil- 
lance. We  must  find  out  the  scope  of  tWs 
surveillance  over  environmental  groups 
and  gatherings. 

This  document  raises  far-retw;hing 
questions  over  the  present  surveillance 
operations  of  the  FBI. 

If  there  was  widespread  surveillance 
over  Earth  Day  last  year,  is  there  any 
political  activity  in  the  country  which 
the  FBI  does  not  consider  a  legitimate 
subject  for  watching?  If  antipollution 
rallies  are  a  subject  of  intelligence  con- 
cern, is  anything  immune?  Is  there  any 
citizen  involved  in  politics  who  is  not  a 
potential  subject  for  an  FBI  dossier? 

How  much  of  Americsm  political  Ufe 
is  recorded,  from  the  perspective  of  the 
FBI,  and  stored  for  quiet  use  by  Federal 
and  local  agencies? 

Mr.  President,  what  possible  legiti- 
mate use  could  this  report  serve?  Why 
d(jes  the  FBI  need  to  know  who  attended 
and  what  was  said  at  Earth  Day  rallies 
across  the  Nation? 

No  crime  or  threat  of  crime  was  in- 
volved nor  was  any  violence  threatened. 
Even  if  oiu-  intelligence  sigencies  beUeved 
Earth  Day  might  turn  into  a  threat  to 
our  national  security  or  a  scene  of  vio- 
lence requiring  Federal  troops,  that 
would  not  justify  a  report  about  the  ral- 
lies afterwards,  when  it  was  clear  that 
no  threat  to  our  Government  did  occur. 
And  why  Is  the  report  of  nonviolent  and 
noncriminal  events  distributed  to  other 
agencies  of  our  Federal  Government? 

These  questions  can  only  be  fully  an- 
swered after  there  Is  a  complete  and 
searching  review  of  the  intelligence 
commimities'  domestic  surveillance  op- 
erations. Until  this  is  done,  we  will  not 
know  who  or  what  is  being  watched  and 
why.  All  of  us  will  live  with  the  imeasi- 
ness  that  our  actions  and  words,  plus  un- 
substantiated or  inaccurate  reports 
about  our  lives  and  characters,  are  filling 
a  secret  file  in  Washington. 

That  imeasiness  is  intolerable  in  a  free 
society. 

Although  we  cannot  tell  preiJlsely  the 
scope  of  domestic  surveillance,  this  re- 
port on  Earth  Day,  and  the  evidence  al- 
ready revealed  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  makes 
the  Implications  of  what  we  know  clear 
enough. 

Rrst,  surveillance  Is  more  than  exces- 
sive zeal  by  the  FBI.  It  is  a  threat  to  our 
freedom.  Surveillance  leads  to  fear. 

Secret    surveillance    which    produces 
secret  files  to  be  used  by  unknown  per- 
sons; these  are  the  Ingredients  for  fear. 
Every  dictator  knows  that  elementary 
nile. 

Such  fear  is  recognized  in  our  consti- 
tutional law;  it  Is  called  the  chilling  ef- 
fect. When  C3k)vemment  action  creates 
such  fear  in  citizens  about  participating 
in  political  activity  or  speaking  out  on 
controversial  issues  it  "chills"  their  free- 
dom of  speech,  then  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  this  violates  their  consti- 
tutional rights  under  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

What  is  a  more  proper  or  protected  ac- 
tivity for  an  American  than  a  rally  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  Govern- 
ment a  concern  for  a  cleaner  environ- 
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ment?  Is  this  not  free  speech?  Is  thisinot 
a  redress  of  grievance?  How  miany 
Azxvericans  will  now  hesitate,  will  not  at- 
tend meetings  and  will  not  raise  their 
voices  because  they  feel  what  they  do  will 
become  part  of  an  FBI  dossier?  One 
American  so  quieted  would  be  too  mtny. 
But  I  am  certain  many  are  now  afiiaid. 
As  pointed  out  by  others,  a  large  per- 
centage of  Congressmen  beUeve  Uielr 
phones  are  tapped.  If  this  is  what  our 
congressional  leaders  think,  how  does  an 
ordinary  citizen  feel  when  deciding 
whether  to  participate  in  a  rally,  to 
write  a  letter,  or  give  a  speech  criliical 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government  wlilch 
also  keeps  notes  on  his  activities? 

Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  fio- 
litical  action  are  more  than  the  o|ere 
absence  of  laws  that  forbid  such  activ- 
ity, or  of  prosecutions  that  punlsl^  it. 
Freedom  is  a  feeling  about  what  can  be 
done  by  a  citizen  without  possible  future 
harm,  and  without  secret  surveilla|ice. 
Liberty  is  an  attitude  of  trust  toward  our 
Government,  and  of  openness  in  fOur 
society. 

Freedom  In  America  can  be  nuin- 
tained  in  practice,  as  well  as  in 
only  if  we  end  the  unnecessary  si 
lance  over  lawful  activity  In  our  Nation. 
Only  If  this  concrete  action  will  quiet 
the  reasonable  fears  of  so  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  spreading  fear  of  surveillance  is 
doubly  tragic.  It  comes  at  a  time  wlien 
our  policies  and  our  Institutions  need  so 
much  change.  And  the  best  way  to  eftec- 
tive  change  is  through  p<^tlcal  associ- 
ation. As  De  TocquevUle  noted  ovef  a 
century  ago,  Amierlcan  democracy,  is 
given  life  through  political  associati<)ns. 
One  man  alone  against  a  massive  dpv- 
emment  is  nothing.  But  groups  of  ati- 
zens.  all  Joined  for  one  political  ecd. 
have  influence.  Surveillance  of  the  kind 
demonstrated  here  threatens  to  sdure 
those.who  want  to  Join  together  to  make 
their  Institutions  more  responsive  to 
people.  It  will  drive  many  of  them  into 
silence.  It  will  keep  them  powerless 
through  fear. 

It  may  be  argued  that  bringing  tjhls 
FBI  doctiment  to  light  today  will  aropse 
such  fears  of  surveillance.  But  slletxce 
would  only  be  acquieaoence  in  actlvl^ 
that  threaten  the  freedom  Of  our  socKty. 
As  a  Senator,  it  Is  my  responsfbUlts^  to 
speak  out  and  arouse  others  in  a^tdet  to 
protect  our  liberty  and  to  calm  our  f ekrs 
by  eliminating  those  practtoM  which  0*- 
termioe  oox  fundwnffitiJ  xlgtitai.       \ 

1  suppose  some  would  also  ouestlon  tny 
prudence  in  publishing  a  document  which 
contains  xaj  name  and  concludes  witli  a 
dlssertatloii  on  tbe  Students  for  a  Doio- 
cratlc  Society  and  the  Progressive  hu^ 

Party.  This  very  colnddeooe  —  " 

my  ooncems.  Here  Is  a  reipoart  that 
tlfles  me  as  a  speaJux  to  an  Sarth 
audience;  describes  certain  other  spank- 
ers as  having  associations  with  those 
far-left  organizations;  and  then  wraps  It 
all  tq>— all  the  oonoem  and  Indignation 
people  f dt  that  day  about  the  spoUW  of 
the  American  environment— with  a  )^xi 
outline  of  two  radical  political  gro^M. 
ThiB  document  la  then  distributed  to 
various  other  intelllgenca  organlmtloiis, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere.  What  Is  the  to- 


fraence?  Unless  one  Is  accustomed  to  this 
klzul  of  thing  and  therefore  hardened  to 
it.  the  Inference  is  that  Earth  Day.  Sen- 
ator MusKut.  and  many  thousands  of 
Americans  who  gathered  together  to  pro- 
test p(dlutlon  were  somehow  related  to 
SDS  and  the  Progressive  Labor  Party. 
And  that  inference  is  hardly  removed  by 
the  standard  closing  lines.  "This  docu- 
ment contains  neither  recommendations 
nor  conclusions  of  the  FBL" 

Second,  there  is  no  Justification  for 
any  part  of  the  Federal  InteUigenoe  oom- 
mimlty  surreptitiously  observing  and  re- 
porting on  legitimate 'political  events 
which  do  not  affect  our  national  security 
or  which  (So  not  Intblve  a  potential  crime. 

Our  Federal  Qoveramoit  Is  one  of  lim- 
ited powers.  Bveiy  power  it  exercises  must 
£k>w  from  a  oonstltatlanal  grant  of  that 
power.  There  is  no  such  grant  of  power 
for  general  political  survelllanoe.  Indeed, 
such  a  concept  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
moflit  basic  notions  of  our  IVnmdlng 
Fathers. 

It  Is  repugnant  to  me. 

TUs  imitation  on  Executive  power  is 
recognized  by  the  Justice  Department  it- 
self. In  testimony  delivered  March  9  of 
this  year,  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  William  RehnqolBt 
stated  that  the  Departmoit  of  Justice's 
authority  to  use  investigative  techniques 
Includes  "e(Hnbatlng  organized  crime, 
preventing  acts  of  violence,  controlling 
civil  disorders  where  iH?propriate,  and 
enforcing  numerous  Federal  statutes." 

Even  this  broad  reading  of  Federal 
power,  which  covers  mxich  of  the  duty 
of  local  and  State  gcvemments  to  main- 
tain order  and  prevent  vl<dence,  does  not 
include  general  polltleal  surveillance.  Mr. 
Rehnqulst  states  that  data  stored  by  the 
Internal  Seoority  Division  "rtiates  to 
q>eclflc  incidents  in  which  there  is  evi- 
dtfice  that  a  law  has  been  or  may  be 
broken."  Despite  the  fact  that  this  state- 
ment seems  to  imply  that  the  division 
investigates  the  violation  of  any  law. 
State  or  Federal,  whether  or  not  any 
qusBtion  of  national  security  is  Involved, 
it  again  does  not  provide  for  general  sur- 
vemanee.  Finally,  if  there  are  excesses  of 
iitformatdon  gathering,  the  Assistant  At- 
torney Genatd  teBs  us  that  "self -disci- 
pline on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch 
will  provide  an  answer." 

The  existence  of  the  PHI  report  on 
Earth  Day  smd  the  Justice  Department's 
position  oa  surveHlanee  of  a  year  later 
can  mean  only  one  of  two  things.  Flnt, 
the  FBI  and  Justice  Department  believed 
that  reporting  about  the  Earth  Day  ral- 
lies of  1970  was  necessary  to  prevent 
threats  to  the  national  security,  or  pos- 
sible violence  needing  intervention  of 
Federal  troops,  or  probable  violation  of 
Federal  law.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  Jus- 
tice D^>artment'8  stif-lmposed  limita- 
tions upon  surveillance  are  meaningless. 
Or.  the  Department  might  not  know 
about,  or  be  unable  to  control,  the  Earth 
DKj'  surVeiBance  by  the  FBI.  In  this  case, 
also,  the  Department's  self-imposed  lim- 
its are  meaixin^ess. 

Self -discipline  evidently  means  no  dls- 
dpUne. 

PlnaUy.  iSi.  President,  this  FBI  report 
reveals  a  monumental  waste  of  the  tax- 
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payers'  money  and  of  the  valuable  time 
of  trafaied  FBI  agents.  Every  Govern- 
ment agency  must  choose  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  utilizing  its  limited  re- 
sources and  personnel.  This  and  other 
evidence  shows  that  the  FBI  does  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  make  reasonable 
choices.  Many  agents  were  assigned  to 
spy  on  Earth  Day  rallies,  and  the  FBI 
atpparatus  was  involved  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  dissemination  of  the  many  re- 
ports on  Earth  Day.  With  the  problems  of 
organized  crime,  of  intematianal  drug 
trafiie,  and  of  actual  bombing  of  Govern- 
ment buildings,  I  think  better  use  could 
be  made  of  these  highly  trained  and 
dedicated  men. 

I  take  no  pleasure  in  this  criticism  of 
the  FBL  The  FBI  has  in  the  past,  and 
I  hope  in  the  future,  performed  valuable 
services  in  preserving  the  security  and 
safety  of  this  country.  Its  agents'  initia- 
tive and  dedication  are  Justly  famous. 
Some  young  people  may  not  remember  a 
time  when  fast-moving  criminals  and 
murderers  completely  out-maneuvered 
local  police.  Using  the  mobility  and 
power  of  a  national  organization,  the  FBI 
in  a  few  brief  years,  brilliantly  subdued 
those  free-wheeling  criminals  of  the 
1930's.  And  again,  during  the  Second 
World  War.  the  FBI  tracked  down  for- 
eign agents  who  threatened  our  security 
in  war.  Today,  the  Bureau  continues  its 
role  as  an  efficient  Federal  law  enforcer 
as  well  as  a  major  force  In  upgrading  lo- 
cal police  with  its  training  programs  and 
its  example  of  professionalism.  I  ac- 
knowledge the  FBTs  past  achlevementB, 
not  to  minimize  the  seriousness  of  what 
I  beUeve  I  have  said  today,  but  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Nation's  debt  to  this 
agency. 

It  is  clear  that  internal  self-restraint 
in  the  Federal  intelligence  community 
is  not  adequate  to  safeguard  our  rl^ts, 
and  to  keep  the  Government's  surveil- 
lance within  legitimate  bounds.  That  Is 
not  surprising.  Any  agency  charged  wltb 
the  responsibility  to  Investigate  and  pro- 
vide InteUigenoe  will  want  to  Qnd  out 
more  and  more.  That  is  only  doing  the 
Job  better.  And  it  Is  too  much  to  expect 
that  those  who  must  gather  facts  about 
crime  and  subversion  can  weigh  con- 
stantly the  need  to  limit  sirrveillance  In 
order  to  protect  our  individual  rights. 

It  does  not  appear  that  those  in  the 
executive  brandi  who  are  responsible 
for  the  supervision  of  the  FBI,  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  President,  wlD 
do  anything  to  change  this  situation.  The 
President,  in  the  face  of  reports,  of  in- 
vestigations that  should  outrage  the  Na- 
tion, remains  sUent.  There  Is  no  indica- 
tion that  he  Intends  to  Issue  new  direc- 
tives to  limit  the  scope  of  FBI  surveU- 
lance  or  create  the  institutions  to  do 
this.  The  Attorney  General,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
vigorously  defends  the  present  scope  of 
surveillance  and  the  system  to  limit  it. 

Further,  the  traditional  checks  upon 
executive  power,  congressional  legisla- 
tive and  appropriate  powers,  have  ob- 
viously not  been  enough  to  cuit>  the  scope 
of  InteUigenoe  surveiUance  to  reasoiable 
bounds.  Therefore,  new  Institutions  must 
be  created  to  protect  every  American's 
Uberty. 
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As  a  first  step,  I  propose  that  Congress 
create  a  Domestic  Intelligence  Review 
Board,  to  supervise  the  activities  of  all 
agencies  of  Government  In  this  field. 

Such  a  board  should  be  composed  of 
tbe  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
intelligence  conunimity,  of  Congress,  of 
the  Judiciary,  of  the  practicing  bar,  and 
oj  our  law  schools.  The  board  should 
review  the  claims  of  those  who  must 
g^er  intelUgence  to  protect  our  com- 
niunity  and  of  those  who  are  most  sen- 
gitive  to  protecting  our  liberties  should 
be  presented  so  the  needs  of  information 
and  the  requirements  of  a  free  society 
are  balanced. 

ttiib  board  should  be  appointed  by  and 
reijKjnslble  to  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  It  should  report  yearly  to  the 
public  in  general  terms,  about  the  scope 
and  need  of  civiUan  and  miUtary  domes- 
tic surveiUance  and  its  effect.  It  also 
sbould  produce  a  much  more  extensive 
and  detailed  report  on  domestic  intelU- 
gence  activities.  Including  budget  de- 
taUs.  This  should  be  made  avaUable  only 
to  the  President  and  the  Members  of 
Congress.  This  will  allow  these  annual 
r^xjrts  to  be  comprehensive  eno\igh  but 
without '  prejudlehag  our  IntelUgenoe 
gftttierinf  operations.  The  board's  most 
important  responsibiUty  must  be  to  rec- 
(Knmend  Executive  orders  and  legislation 
required  to  curb  the  imnecessary  use  of 
survelllanoe  in  our  society. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  creation  of 
tbis  Board,  by  itself,  wiU  be  adequate.  I 
beUeve  that  Congress  wiU  have  to  legis- 
late precise  Umits  over  the  scope  of  do- 
riesttc  surveiUance  and  over  tiie  use  of 
coQected  information.  But  such  a  board 
U  a  good  beginning. 

I  beUeve  our  Goveiiiment  has  reached 
«  critical  Juncture  in  its  InteUigenoe  ac- 
tivities. 

We  have  clearly  gone  beyond  the  Um- 
its that  a  free  society  should  impose  on 
oar  Central  Government's  surveillance. 

We  have  Just  beoome  poUticaUy  con- 
sdoos  of  that  fact.  We  can  continue 
•head,  brushing  aside  the  deUcate  and 
tmmtmga  requirements  of  Uberty.  This 
choice  wiU  cost  us  much  of  our  freedom. 
Or  we  ean  patise  and  examine  our  course 
toeeethat  It  wUl  destroy  much  of  what 
mvatate  most. 

If  we  do,  and  if  we  redefine  our  inteUl^ 
gente  needs  in  light  of  the  requirements 
of  freedom,  we  wUl  have  to  change  many 
of  our  present  surveillance  operations. 
TWs  WiU  be  painful  emd  it  will  involve  a 
eertain  amount  of  risk.  But  that  always 
is  the  cost  of  freedom.  And  I  beUeve  we 
dare notsaorlfice  our  freedom,  no  matter 
what  the  cost. 

Exhibit  1 

National  Environmxntal  AcrtoKS, 
Apbil  33,  1970 
Oh  J^jrll  6,  ld7p,  Mr.  Eobeft  Waldrop,  local 
fep^eitotatlve  of  the  Slerre  cmb,  23»  Masw- 
t;lni*tte  Avenue,  NJE.  Waahtngten,  D.C. 
l^fUio.  mad*  application  for  th«  us«  of 
HaboiiAi  Capitol  Parks  to  "paaoefoUy  petttlon 
tbe  covemment  for  Immediate  action  to 
PNMTve  the  ,emvlroninex>t  and  to  exprMs 
citizen 'a  concern  for  »r"^''AP"'*v**'  prob- 
lems.'' Waldrop  stated  the  request  was  being 
made  by  the  Washington  Area  Environmental 
Action  <!oailt1on  for  a  National  Environ- 
mental Teach-in  Day.  April  32.  UTO.  He  r*- 
*»rtml  ttie  urie  of  the  ParlclandB  Playing 
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FieKic  at  Constitution  ;  Avenue  and  Slat 
street.  N.W.,  from  1:30  pjn.  until  2:80  p.m., 
and  the  Sylvan  Theatre  on  the  Washington 
Monument  Grounds  from  3:30  p.m.  to  9:30 
pjn. 

Waldrop  stated  that  the  Washington  Area 
Environmental  Action  Coalition  Includes 
residents  of  the  metropolitan  region,  com- 
munity groups,  and  students  from  local  uni- 
versities. "We  are  closely  coordinated  with 
the  nation-wide  Environmental  Teach-in 
sponsored  by  Senator  (Oaylord)  Nelson  and 
Representative  (Paul  N.)  McCloslcey,  (Jr,).'' 

The  Sierra  Club  is  a  western  based  con- 
servation organization  located  at  1050  MUls 
Tower,  San  Francisco,  California. 

On  AprU  14.  1970,  "The  Washington  Poet" 
a  paper  located  in  WDC,  reported  under  the 
caption,  "Area  Students  Mobilize  for  Earth 
Day",  that  the  dangers  to  the  earth's  en- 
vironment, including  overpopulation,  have 
been  the  concern  of  a  student  organization 
in  the  WDC  area.  Since  February,  1970,  a 
"movement"  has  gotten  under  way  made  up 
of  a  coalition  of  students  and  conservation 
organizations,  with  support  coming  largely 
from  the  white,  middle  class.  April  2aiul, 
Earth  Day''  will  climax  with  a  march  to  the 
Interior  Department  in  the  afternoon  by  stu- 
dents and  conservation  organizations  beaded 
by  representatives  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

On  April  14,  1970,  the  Washington  Area 
Environmental  Coalition  held  a  press  con- 
ference at  the  Dupont  Plaza  Hotel;  WDC. 
Robert  Waldrop  spoke  for  the  coalition  and 
stated  that  "Earth  Day"  activities  on  April 
22nd,  were  being  organized  by  the  coalition 
which  consists  of  interested  students  from 
American  University,  Catholic  tTniveraity, 
Trinity  College,  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, and  Prince  Gteorges  Community  College, 
Maryland,  working  closely  with  the  Emer- 
gency Committee  on  the  Transportation 
Cris;;s  (ECTC).  Environmental  Teaob-Ins 
were  planned  lor  the  respective  campuses  on 
AprU  23,  1970. 

It  was  announced  that  the  CoaUtlon  would 
picket  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  1019 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  on  AprU  21,  1970, 
Where  Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A. 
Volpe  would  be  speaking  before  the  highwaj 
users  conference. 

Waldrop  announced  plans  for  AprU  2and, 
saying  that  the  march  past  the  Department 
of  Interior  would  be  "symbolic"  since  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  "has  become  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Qovemment's  environmental  In- 
sanity. The  Nixon  administration  has  tried 
to  make  the  environment  ita  issue.'' 

Otheia  preccnt  at  the  press  conference 
were:  Timothy  Paulls  from  CathoUc  Univer- 
sity. Matthew  Andrea  representing  Environ- 
ment, Incorporated,  917 — 16th  Street,  N.W., 
Sanunle  Abbott,  pubUoly  director  for  £OTC, 
Oene  Ooldnckan  from  American  University, 
Philip  Michael,  described  as  a  recent  returnee 
from  the  Peace  Corps  In  Afrloa,  and  Prol^- 
sor  "Bud"  Ivan  Hames  from  American  Uni- 
versity. 

Saoamle  Abbott  has  been  publicly  Identi- 
fied in  the  past  as  a  CommunlBt  Party  leader. 
His  activities  on  behalf  of  the  EOTC  have 
led  to  local  pubUeity  and  several  acreats. 

The  ECTC  is  a  foe  of  inner-city  freewaya 

Among  the  coalition  of  local  participating 
organisations  for  Earth  Day  are:  Kivlron- 
OMntal  Teckch-In.  Incorporated,  2000  P 
afreet  lf.Wvr  WDC,  Environmental  AcUon, 
beaded  by  Stere  Cotton,  who  according  to  a 
preas  release  is  on  leave  from  Harvard  Law 
Sobool.  environment.  Incocporated.  aupea. 
headed  by  Oeorge  Waahlogton  University 
student  Jamea  "Skip"  Spensley,  Zero  rPopu- 
latloa  Growth  and  Friends  of  the  Earth,  both 
located  at  917  16th  Street.  N.W. 

Environment,  Incorporated,  la  seU-de- 
scribed  as  a  non^»t>llt  4Xg»iiiBation  orga- 
nized in  the  District  of  Ootumbla  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  -  posDers.  buttons  and 
laformatloB  abput  speakers  to  ^hools  and 
community  organlznt^omicilt  ba^  announced 


plans  to  keep  its  downtown  office  and  cam- 
paign going  after  April  22nd.  The  organiza- 
tion ptibliahes  a  newsletter  caUed  "Environ- 
ment". 

"The  Mound  Builders  Qazette"  newsletter, 
published  by  the  Environment  News  Co- 
operative, 7321  Takoma  Avenue,  Takoma 
Park,  Maryland,  made  its  debut  a  week  or 
more  prior  to  April  22.  1970,  stated  it  will 
provide  ln-4eptik  coverage  of  the  polluters 
and  the  pr<Motoi«  of  the  environment.  It 
wlU  be  punished  bi-weekly  beginning  in 
September,  1070.  Its  editor  is  BUI  Hobbs. 

WUliam  (WX)  Hobbs,  above,  according  to 
another  Government  agency,  was  formerly 
associated  with  th<^  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDS)  at  Oeorge  Washington 
University,  with  the  Southern  Obristlan 
I  leadership  Confarenee  and  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  the  Action  Coordinating 
Committee  to  End  Segregation  in  the 
Suburbs,  better  known  as  ACCESS. 

The  SDS  is  characterized  in  an  appendix 
page  attached  hereto. 

Cte  AprU  21,  1970,  representatives  of  the 
FBI  observed  the  foUowlng  activities  at 
the  Washington  HUton  Hotel,  from  about 
noon  untU  { :  30  p  jn. 

A  group  numl)erlng  about  60  persons 
picketed  on  the  sidewalk  in  froat  of  the 
hotel.  Literature  passed  out  stated  the  dem- 
onstration was  called  to  coincide  with  the 
Tuaaday  lunobeon  of  the  BUghway  Users  Fed- 
eiBtlan  for  aalety  aad  MoblUty  at  which 
Secretary  Volpe  was  scheduled  to  speak. 
Picket  slgne  Indicated  the  group  represented 
the  National  CoaUtlon  on  the  Transporta- 
tion Crisis,  XCTC.  Student  Committee  on 
the  Transportation  Crisis  and  WaAUngton 
Area  Snvlrozunental  Coalition.  Signs  dis- 
played accused  the  Vederatlan  of  being  a 
highway  lobby,  and  "poUuters  and  plunder- 
ers." 

Sammle  Abbott  and  Matt  Andrea,  previ- 
ously menttDned,  weire  obeerred  directing  the 
pickets. 

There  was  no  tngldeaf  or  arreata. 

On  AprU  23,  19T0,  "The  Washington  Post* 
published  on  ''Xartli  Day"  schedule  for  the 
Washington  area  which  related  that  a  num- 
ber  of  events  were  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
varloui  high  schools  and  coUeges  in  the  area 
between  9  ajn.  and  9:16  p.m.  The  day's 
main  eveitts  commenced  with  a  ratty  at  Slat 
Street  and  Oonstltmion  Avenue,  N.W.,  fol- 
lowed at  3  p.m.  by  a  march  past  the  Interior 
Department  to  the  Sylvan  Theatre  where  a 
program  featuring  folk  slngets  and  speakers 
was  scheduled. 

On  AfM«  33,  1970,  reprteentatlfee  of  the 
TBI  obaenred  about  2a0'penions  on  the  Play- 
ing Fields  OMrtly  al<te#  T:M  p3n.  They  were 
joined  a  few  MnvtMe  later  by  a  contingent 
of  Oeorge  WaBhlngton  Unlwnlty  studeots 
wb<;  arrived  <)haatlng  I'Bavc  Oair  Buth". 

A  brief  speech  ft>ir6wM  by -which  an  uh- 
Identlfled  OWU  Law  B6tiao\  student  spoke 
out  agalnsf-Sboretaiy  of  tb4  XiAenor  Blekti 
and  the  admlnlatratlons  of  both  I^aaidents, 
Johnson  and  Nixon.  He  said  it  was  time  for 
some  action  regarding  poUution. 

About  2,pjn.,  the  group,  numbcrUig  about 
760  j^CTona,  aove^  out  in  the  direction  of 
tbe  Interior  Department.  Some  of  the  signs 
carried  were:  "Save  Our  Earth — Oonoem, 
Inc."  "Save  Our  Seas;  We  Demand  A  Mora- 
torlxim  On  AU  Off  Shore  Drllliag",  and  "End 
the  Fascist  fiape  of  America."  Some  persons 
wore  paper  surgical  type  maaks  and  one  had 
a  gas  mask. 

Shortly  a^ter  8  p.m.,  the  crowd  then  esti- 
mated to  be  eight  to  nine  hundred  persons, 
gathered  on  the  Virginia  Avenue  aide  of  the 
Department  ot  Inteilor  at  19th  and  C  Streets, 
N.W.  An  wnHUnttfted  male  read  a  "Declara- 
tion of  Independence"  and  the  crowd 
chanted.  "We  want  air,  we  want  water,  we 
want  Hlckel." 

About  2:30  pjn.,  the  group  at  the  Interior 
Department  left  and  Joined  anotbar  group 
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gathered  at  the  Sylvsui  Theatre.  Tb4  two 
groups  totaled  an  eatlinat«d  2,500  or  imore. 
A  sign  was  noted  which  read,  "Ood  le  Not 
Dead;  He  Is  Polluted  On  Bartb. "  Thera  were 
not  speeches,  but  several  musical  groups  en- 
tertained the  crowd  untU  after  8  p.m, 

ShiOTtly  alter  6  p.m.,  Senator  Erttnunrt 
Muskle,  (D) ,  Maine  arrived  and  gave  a  short 
antl-pollutlon  speech. 

Senator  Muskle  was  followed  by  WDC 
Journalist  I.  P.  Stone,  who  spoke  for  20 
mlnutea  on  the  themes  of  antl-polliitlon, 
anti-mfiltary  and  antl-admlnUrtratlonJ 

Dennis  Haya,  National  Ooordlnator  for  En- 
vironmental Action,  WDC,  followed  an4  gave 
a  short  antl-Vletnam  war  and  anti-poltutlon 
talk. 

Phil  Ocbs  was  the  next  speaker.  He  made 
a  few  anti-war,  antl-admlnlstratlon  reinarks 
and  then  introduced  Rennle  Davis,  ope  of 
the  convicted  defendants  in  the  Cl|lcago 
Conspiracy  Trial.  Davis  spoke  for  approxi- 
mately ten  mlnutee. 

Davis  began  by  saying  that  the  events  he 
was  Involved  In  In  Chicago  were  i^  a 
conspiracy,  but  there  is  oae  now,  a  capital- 
istic conspiracy  and  he  called  for  taarlng 
down  the  capitalistic  structure.  He  said  that 
people  In  "Agnew  Country",  meaning  govern- 
ment officials  In  WaahUigton,  bellev*  the 
ecology  Issue  will  divert  the  attentlMi  o< 
people  In  the  United  States  from  the  Viet- 
nam war.  He  said  the  movement  knowa 
its  history  and  this  tactic  will  not  woiik.  He 
said  The  Ocm^lracy  is  Joining  foroee  with 
such  groups  as  Women's  Liberation,  the 
Black  Liberation  Struggle  and  ecology  foroee 
to  fight  at  every  level  of  our  society  to  end 
the  war  In  Vletnsjn. 

At  this  point.  Davis  was  Interrupted  by 
Ij4.yfcitng  from  someone  In  the  audience.  He 
made  an  obscene  remark  to  the  effect*  that 
any  "pigs"  In  the  audience  should  got  out 
while  they  could.  He  then  said  he  («XMed 
aU  pollution  exoepC  "light  up  a  Joint  and 
get  stoned".  "One  way  to  fight  for  eoology 
ts  to  go  to  New  BavAD  on  May  1st  to  stop 
Bobby  Scale's  trial,"  reiferrtng  to  the  trial 
there  of  the  Black  Panther  Leader. 

At  about  10:18  pjn..  Boger  Priest.  .Navy 
enlisted  Joumallat,  then  under  court  martial 
proceedings  In  WDC  on  charges  of  m»klng 
disloyal  and  seditious  statements  In  blsj  anti- 
war publication  "Off",  spoke  for  several  min- 
utes. He  said  that  "tomorrow"  would  be 
the  iMt  day  of  his  trial  and  that  the  day 
after  the  verdict  is  given,  the  slogan  ^tlll  be 
"Sink  the  Navy". 

At  13;  36  aju.,  April  23,  1970,  Pete  Speger, 
the  folk  slngw,  made  a  few  remarks  about 
ecology  and  cleaning  up  society  an4  the 
Potomae  river.  At  ttila  point,  the  power  was 
shut  off.  Seeger  and  Beraiead  Frederick  Klrk- 
patrtok.  a  Negro  folk  alDger,  sang  «  few 
songs  tbfovgb  a  boHhocn,  and  the  crowd 
began  thinning  nptOij.  "The  program  «nded 
at  1  a.m.,  wlt}i  approximately  60  persops  re- 
maining behind  to  ele*a  up  the  area^ 
artroENTS  roa  a  oucoctA-nc  socnrir 

A  source  has  advised  that  the  Studenits  for 
a  Democratic  Society  (SDS) ,  as  presentjy  re- 
garded, came  Into  being  at  a  foundbi^  con- 
vention held  June,  1903,  at  Port  Htiron,  fCcb- 
tgan.  Prom  an  Initial  poWure  of  'participator 
democracy"  the  line  of  the  national  l^uler- 
ship  has  revealed  a  growing  Marxlst''I«|ilnlst 
adherence  wWch  currently  calls  fof  fhe 
building  of  a  revolutionary  youth  movement. 
Concurrently,  the  program  of  SDS  has  evolved 
from  civil  rights  struggles  to  an  antl-Vlfltnam 
war  stance  to  an  advocacy  of  a  mIMtant  antl- 
imperlallst  po«ltl<}n.  China.  Vietnam  and 
Cuba  are  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  worlflwlde 
struggles  ai^lnst  United  States  imperialism 
whereas  the  Covlet  Union  Is  held  to  b»  revi- 
sionist and  also  imperialist. 

At  the  June,  1969,  SDS  National  Conven- 
tion, Progressive  Labor  Party  (PLP)  for^  In 
the  organization  were  expelled.  As  a  itoeult, 
the  National  OfRee  (NO)   group  mtdntklned 


its  National  Headquarters  at  1608  West  Madi- 
son Street,  Chicago,  and  the  PLP  faction  set 
up  headquarters  In  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. This  headquarters  subsequently  moved 
to  Boston.  Each  group  elected  Its  own  na- 
tional officers,  which  Include  three  national 
secretaries  and  a  National  Interim  Committee 
of  eight.  Both  the  NO  forces  and  the  PLP 
forces  claim  to  be  the  true  SD6.  Both  groups 
also  print  their  versions  of  "New  Left  Notes" 
which  sets  forth  the  line  and  the  program  of 
the  particular  faction.  The  NO  version  of 
'New  Left  Notes"  was  recently  printed  imder 
the  title  "The  Plre  Next  nme"  to  achieve  a 
broadftr  mass  appeal. 

Two  major  factions  have  developed  Inter- 
nLlly  within  the  NO  group,  namely,  the 
Weatherman  or  Revolutionary  Youth  Move- 
ment (RTM)  I  faction,  and  the  RYM  n  fac- 
tion. Weatherman  Is  action-oriented  uphold- 
ing Castro's  position  that  the  duty  of  revolu- 
tionaries is  to  make  revolution.  Weatherman 
Is  regarded  by  RYM  II  as  an  adventurlstlc, 
elitist  faction  which  denies  the  historical  role 
of  the  working  class  as  the  base  for  revolu- 
tion. RYM  II  maintains  that  revolution,  al- 
though desired,  Is  not  possible  imder  present 
conditions,  hence  emphasizes  organizing  and 
falsing  the  political  consciousness  of  the 
working  class  upon  whom  they  feel  successful 
revolution  depends.  Although  disclaiming 
control  and  domination  by  the  Communist 
Party,  USA,  leaders  In  these  two  factions  have 
in  the  past  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  com- 
munists and  to  follow  the  precepts  of  a 
Marxist-Leninist  philosophy,  along  pro- 
Chinese  communist  lines. 

A  second  source  has  advised  that  the  PLP 
faction  which  Is  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Work  Student  Alliance  Is  dominated  and 
controlled  by  members  of  the  PLP.  who  are 
required  to  Identify  themselves  with  the  pro- 
Chinese  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  philosophy  of  the 
PLP.  They  advocate  that  an  alliance  between 
workers  and  students  is  vital  to  the  bringing 
about  of  a  revolution  in  the  United  States. 

SDS  regions  and  tmiyerslty  and  college 
chapters,  although  operating  under  the  out- 
lines of  the  SDS  National  Constitution,  are 
autonomous  In  nature  and  free  to  carry  out 
Independent  policy  reflective  of  local  condi- 
tions. Because  of  this  autonomy  Internal 
struggles  reflecting  the  major  factional  In- 
terest of  SDS  have  occurred  at  the  chapter 
level  since  the  beginning  of  the  1969-70 
school  year. 

The  PLP  Is  characterized  separately  In  the 
Appendix. 

PBOCSESSIVE  LABOK  PAKTT — PLP 

"The  New  York  Times"  city  edition,  Tues- 
day, April  30,  1066,  page  27,  reported  that  a 
new  party  of  "revolutionary  socialism"  was 
formally  founded  on  April  18,  1965,  under  the 
name  of  the  PLP  which  had  been  known  as 
the  Progressive  Labor  Movement. 

According  to  the  article,  "The  Progressive 
Laix>r  Movement  was  fotlhded  In  1962,  by 
Milton  Rosen  and  Mortimer  Scheer  after  they 
were  expelled  from  the  Communist  Pwrty  of 
the  United  States  for  aesertedly  following  Che 
Chinese  Communist  line." 

A  soxirce  advised  on  June  3,  1968,  that  the 
PLP  held  its  Second  National  Convention  in 
New  York  City,  May  31  to  June  2,  1968,  at 
which  time  the  PLP  reasserted  Its  objective 
of  the  establishment  of  a  militant  working 
close  movement  based  on  Marxlsm-Lietilnlsm. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  through  the 
Party's  over-all  revolutionary  strategy  of  rais- 
ing the  consolotnnesE  of  the  people  and  help- 
mg  to  provide  Ideological  leadership  in  the 
working  class  struggle  for  state  power. 

The  source  also  advised  that  at  the  Second 
National  Convention  Milton  Rosen  was  unan- 
imously re-eleoted  National  Chairman  of  the 
PLP  and  Levi  Laufo,  Fred  Jerome,  Jared  Is- 
rael, William  Bptos,  Jacob  Rosen,  Jeoffrey 
Oordon,  and  Walter  Under  were  elected  as 
the  National  Committee  to  lead  the  PLP  until 
the  next  oonTenttoB. 


The  PLP  publishes  "Progressive  Labor,"  a 
bimonthly  magazine;  "World  Revolutionl"  g 
quarterly  periodical;  and  "Challenge-De- 
saflo,"  a  monthly  newspaper. 

The  April,  1968,  Issue  of  "Challenge-De- 
saflo"  sets  forth  that  "Challenge  is  dedicated 
to  the  peoples  flght  for  a  new  way  of  life— 
where  the  working  men  and  women  control 
their  own  homes  and  factories;  where  they 
themselves  make  up  the  entire  govemmettt 
on  every  level  and  control  the  schools,  courts 
police  and  all  Institutions  which  are  qov 
used  to  control  them." 

Source  advised  on  May  8,  1969,  that  the  PLP 
utilizes  an  address  of  Oeneral  Poet  Office  Boi 
808,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  also  utUizei  an 
office  In  Room  617,  1  Union  Square  West 
New  York,  New  York. 

This  document  contains  neither  reoom- 
mendatlons  nor  conclusions  of  the  PBL  It  U 
the  property  of  the  FBI  and  It  Is  loaned  to 
your  agency;  It  and  Its  contents  are  not  tq  be 
distributed  ouslde  your  agency. 

(The  above  is  a  stamp.) 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  Pursuant  to  the  previous  onte, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  each 
presentation  not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 


Apnl  U,  1971 
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INTELLIGENCE  COLLECTING 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
impressed  by  the  comments  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKTE).  I  wholeheartedly  agree  tiutt 
the  overzealousness  of  some  of  our  se- 
curity and  intelligence-collecting  agen- 
cies give  cause  for  alarm.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Snbcommlttee  on 
Constitul tonal  Rights  since  coming  to  the 
Senate  more  than  8  years  ago.  During 
that  time  I  have  followed  with  great  in- 
terest the  hearings  conducted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  .  I  want  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Maine  in  praise  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

It  Is  alarming  to  see  the  FBI's  Involve- 
ment in  certain  inappropriate  intelli- 
gence-gathering endeavors.  I  was  like- 
wise distressed,  over  a  month  ago,  by  the 
disclosure  of  the  Army's  Involvement  in 
spying — and  that  is  what  it  is — aa  peace- 
ful civilians. 

The  Army  has  admitted  maintaining 
dossiers  on  at  least  7  million  Americans. 
I  fear  these  dossiers  Include  substantial 
amounts  of  information  which  is  not 
about  the  individual  who  is  essential  to 
national  security.  Too  much  of  it  is  un- 
reliable hearsay. 

And  the  problem  of  overzealous  col- 
lection Is  further  exacerbated  by  the  lack 
of  safeguards  against  unwarranted  and 
lUegal  distribution  of  the  information 
once  collected.  Some  agencies  have  been 
irresponsible — or  promiscuous — in  dis- 
seminating supposedly  secret  documents. 
One  witness  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee and  documented,  chapter  and 
verse,  the  number  of  documents  from  six 
separate  Federal  agencies — documents 
that  plainly  had  "confidential"  written 
across  their  faces — ^which  had  been  made 


available  to  private  persons  who  clearly 
had  no  right  of  access  to  such  data. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  we  have  two 
problems,  collection  and  dissemination. 
Congress  certainly  should  take  positive 
action  soon.  But  we  all  know  that  passing 
one  law  Is  not  enough.  Senator  Muskie 
has  just  made  one  proposal;  the  Citizens 
Privacy  Act.  which  I  recently  introduced 
charts  a  different  course.  Both  deserve 
the  full  attention  of  this  body.  Whatever 
method  is  chosen,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  take 
all  the  necessary  steps  to  insure  that  our 
intelligence  gathering  agencies  respect 
the  right  of  privacy  of  each  American 
citizen. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

•nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore  (Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Pboposeo   Rural    CoMMCwrrY   Dkvelopicxnt 
Reventji:  Shabing  Act  of  1971 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  AgrlctUture, 
sabmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  revenue  sharing  program  for  rural 
development  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

PrOPOS13>  legislation  to  AtTTHOEIZK  THX  DIS- 
POSAL or  MOLYBDENtTM  PIlOM  THE  NATIONAL 

Stockpile 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator, Oeneral  Services  Administration, 
submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  molybdenum  from 
the  national  stockpile  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Pboposeo  Legislation  to  Adthoeize  the  Dis- 
posal OV  NiCKXL  FBOM  TBI  NATIOHAL 
SlOCKI'ILX 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator, General  Services  Admlnlstratloa, 
submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  nickel  from  the 
national  stockpile  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pw8);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Pboposeo  CoiuruNiTT  Dsvxlopmkmt  Act.  or 
1971 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
T7rban  Development,  transmitting  a  dsaXt  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  Fedaral  rev- 
flouee  to  State  and  local  governments,  and  af- 
ford them  broad  discretion  In  carrying  out 
commumty  development  activity  and  to 
help  States  and  localities  to  improve  tl»flr 
decisloiunaklng  and  management  capablUtles 
(With  accompanying  ptapers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Bepobt  or  Opebations  Undeb  the  Airpobt  and 
AiBWAT  Developjmnt  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  first  annual  report  of  operations  un- 
der the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act, 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Reports  or  the  Comptbolleb  C^emeral 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  reports  of  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office  of  the  previous  month  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  umted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law,  a  report  on  the  Improvements  being 
made  In  the  controls  over  Government  test 
equipment  acquired  by  contractors  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  our  examination  of  the 
financial  statements  of  the  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Fund,  fiscal  year  1969,  Office  of 
Education,  Det>artment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Optra.- 
tlons. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  improved  administra- 
tion needed  in  New  Jersey  for  the  Pederal 
program  of  aid  to  educationally  deprived 
children,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  united  States,  transmitting,  pxirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment in  the  development  and  evaluation  ol 
design  alternatives  for  Federal  water  re- 
sources projects  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goverrmient  Operations. 

Proposed  Federal  Ekplotees  Indian  Tribal 
Organization  Transfer  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  retain  coverage  under  the  laws  providing 
employee  benefits,  such  as  compensation  for 
Injury,  retirement,  life  Insurance,  and  health 
benefits  for  employees  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  who  transfer  to  Indian 
tribal  organizations  to  perform  services  in 
connection  with  goverzunental  or  other  ac- 
tivities which  are  or  have  been  performed 
by  Government  employees  in  or  for  Indian 
communities,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  pi^pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioners,  Immi- 
gration and.  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  reports  relating  to  third  preference  and 
slrth  preference  classification  for  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation   to   Provide  fob  the 
assumftidk  of  the  control  and  opera- 
TION '  BT  Indian  Tbibbs  and  Commttnities 
OF  Certain  Pbogeams  and  Services 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  assumption  of  the  control 
and  operation  by  Indian  tribes  and  commu- 
nities of  certain  programs  and  services  pro- 
vided for  them  hy  the  Pederal  Government 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Pboposed  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1971 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
.submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  certain  land 
claims  of  Alaska  natives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  aecompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee' on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Admission  into  the  United  States  of 
Cebtaxn  Defectob  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Imiplgra- 
tlon  and  Naturallaztlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 


into  the  United  States  of  certald  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  into  the  United 
States  op  Cebtain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  tem- 
porary admission  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Ixgiblatiom  To  Amxmb  tbs  Joizrr 

RxsoLtmoN   Establishing   the    American 
Revolution    Bicentennial    Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  sub- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Joint  resolution  establishing  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, as  amended  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  PREsmENT's  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Supplementary  Cen- 
ters AND  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  President's 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Supplement- 
ary Centers  and  Services,  transmitting,  a 
report  entitled  "Educational  Reform 
Through  Innovation.  The  Third  Annual  Re- 
port of  The  President's  National  Advisory 
CouBdl  on  Supplementary  Centers  and 
Services"  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

RXPORT   OF   the    GbNBBAL   SBBVICES 

Admimistbatton 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  covering 
status  of  public  building  projects  au- 
thorized for  construction  and  alteration 
pursuant  to  the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of 
1969,  December  81,  1070  (with  an  aocom- 
panylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Proposed  Polkt  Squabe  Coitbthouse  Annex 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting, purstiant  to  law,  a  prospectus  propos- 
ing the  construction  of  an  annes  to  the 
Foley  Square  Courthouse  in  New  York  City 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Report  of  tbx  Administrator  of 
Vetxrans'  Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  1970  annual  report  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Comnjlttee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

Proposed  Education  RkvENUE  S^abing  Act 
or  1911 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  strengthen  educa- 
tion by  providing  a  share  of  the  revenues 
of  the  United  States  to  the  States  and  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  the  purposes 
of  assisting  them  In  carrying  out  educa- 
tional programs  reflecting  areas  of  national 
concern  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
f^ire. 


PETITIONS 

A  petition  was  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDEITT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HOTJ.TiroB)  : 
A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Oregon  legisla- 
tive Assembly;  to  the  J<dnt  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy: 
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"Ta  His  Excellency  President  of  tlie  U^ted 

States,  and  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and 

House   of  RepreeentatlTes   of   the   Ualted 

States  of  America,  In  Congress  assembled: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Plfty-Mxth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  tbe  State  of  Orvgon, 
respectfully  represent  as  foUom: 

-Whereas  the  Faclflc  Northwest  and  the 
nation  wlU  be  drastically  affected  by  the 
discontinued  funding  of  the  electricity  pro- 
ducing faclUty  of  the  Hanford  Beactor;,  and 

"Whereas  the  Beaotor  at  the  Haaford 
Facility  Is  a  product  of  a  decade  of  local, 
■tat*  sad  national  oooparatton  reprwMtUig 
a  capital  investswat  of  mlllloDs  of  dollars; 
and  ' 

"Whereas  the  cotxtinued  electrical  energy 
operation  of  the  HanXord  EMactca:  has  pro- 
vided the  nauon  with  highly  trained;  and 
sidUed  technicians  and  with  needed  eI*c|rloal 
power;  and 

"Whereas  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  current- 
ly strlviag  to  introduce  measures  which  wUl 
reduce  the  Impact  of  the  inevitable  elec^cal 
power  shortage  in  this  region;  and 

"Whereas  the  cloeitig  down  of  the  Haaford 
Reactor  will  only  aggravate  that  proWem; 
and 

"Whereas  the  clos\ire  of  the  Hanford  Re- 
actor would  necessarily  result  In  the  un- 
employment of  several  thoiuand  IndivKuals 
who  woold  be  forced  to  nlocate  to  oth^  al- 
ready Jobless  urban  areas;  and 

"Whareas  the  State  of  Oragan  la  -ritaUylaan- 
Eltive  to  theoe  economic  orlsea  in  the  neigh- 
boring state  of  Waahlngton  and  this  ra^on; 
and 

"Whereas  we  support  the  original  time- 
table for  the  orderly  1974  pbaseout  of  the 
Banfcrd  K  and  N  Beactora;  now,  thar«fore. 
he  it 

"R«»olv«d  by  tha  LoglslaUve  Assembly  of 
the  SUta  of  Orefoa:  i 

"(1)  The  Presl4ant  of  the  United  qtatea 
U  memoriaUaed  to  revane  ttiat  action  iMilch 
has  caused  tfte  dlsooBttnuatloa  at  f  undi|«  of 
the  Hanford  Beactor;  and 

"(3)  The  Congress  of  the  United  qtatw 
is  memorialized  to  review  the  effects  of  the 
Hanford  closure  on  power  needs  of  this  nitlon 
and  on  the  ecottOmlo  welfare  of  the  P^olflc 
Northwest  region.  ' 

"(8)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
prealdtng  oflteers  of  each  Housti  Of  Coi 
and  to  each  membar  of  the  ONgtMk  "" 
slonal  Delegation."  '^■•""^  •• 

■'    -'" 

BILLS  AMD  JOINT  RESQLUTXC^NS 
INIBPDUiCKDm-;;      I 

The  fonowtofir  Wa»  Mid  Jotttf  resMtillons 
were  tntrodueed,  r«td  0ie  first  time,  and, 
by  unanimous  conMnt,  the  second  time, 
and  ref^ri^  as  ImUcated: 

Br  Ur.  BTq9  pCWest  Virginia: 
3.  UUt  A  MU  to  amabd  title  n  of  tha  So- 
cial SMWltT  Mat  so  as  to  radpo*  ^  M>  ^^^ 
ak»  kfVwiBn  »  woman  may  b«(ln  to  receive 

yadQced  widows  laatq-ance  bene- 
fits dkvasbdar.  Beferrad  to  tiM  Ooflatsntee 


«8.  to  the 
Confptm 


8.  I8is.  A  bill  for  tba  reUef  of  T«h  tiling 
Gban.  Beferred  to  the  Oommlttee  oi|  the 
Judldary.  , 

Sjf  Mr.  HOLUNOB: 
■    S.   1518.   A  hill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Celeste  deAlmelda  Albuquerque.  Befen^  to 
the  Committee  on  the  JudloUxy. 

S.  1617.  A  bOl  to  aotitortae  insurance  In 
connection  with  loans  to  finance  the  p\ir- 
cbaae  of,  and  impiOTeoanta  to,  lots  oiLc'^^ilch 
to  place  mobUe  hotnes;  and 
.  .3.  leiSr  A  ^lU  t«  e^t,«nd.and  amend  laws 
f dating  to  housing  ajkd  inrban  dereloptnent 
aiultor  other  puipoeaa.  Baterred  to  the  Oota- 
mlttee  oh  BanWng.  Bousing  and  T^iten 
AffalTB.    "  "  ' 


-,ii     \.  _)■ 


By  Mr.  JOBOAN  of  North  Carolina: 
S.  1618.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sudl  Smit. 
Beferred  to  the  C<xnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1630.  A   bUl   to   establish  the   Advisory 
Commission  on  Federal  Tax  Forms,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Beferred  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PP.OXMIRE: 
S.  isai.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing 
an  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  with 
respect  to  agreements  between  persons  en- 
gaging In  certain  professional  sports  for  the 
purpose  of  certain  television  contracts  in 
order  to  terminate  such  exemption  when  a 
home  game  is  sold  out.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1622.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  commemorating  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  John  Hanson.  Be- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

8. 1523.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  to  j>ermlt  actions 
to  be  brought,  against  partnerships  In  their 
firm  hames;  and 

.  S.  I6?4.  A  bill  to  amend  title  12,  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  to  provide  a  limitation  of 
actions  for  actions  arising  out  of  death  or 
Injury  diused  by  a  defective  or  unsafe  im- 
provemftnt  to  real  property.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  pn  the  District  "of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Beaix.  and  Mr.  Hattizld)  : 
8. 1526.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Antietam  National  Battlefield  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

5.  I'626.  A  bill  for  the  reU^  of  Bosallnd  B. 
Marlmont.  Beferred  to  the  Oonuntttee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.BIBICOPF: 

6.  1537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Oode  of  1964  to  provide  for  iicensing 
of  income  tax  ret\im  preparers.  Beferred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  1528.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate  oom- 
msfoe  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  the  inapec- 
tion  of  facilities  used  in  the  harvesting  and 
jtrooeeetng  of  fLsh  and  fishery  products  for 
oommertUal  purpoeee  for  the  inflection  of 
flsh  ahd  fishery  products,  and  for  coopera- 
tlm  with  the  States  in  the  regulation  of  in- 
trastate commerce  with  respect  to  State  flsh 
Inspection  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Cmnmeroe. 

S.  1639.  A  blU  to  amend,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1038  in  order  to  require 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  to  indlvkluaiB  of 
both  sexes  in  professional,  executive,  and 
administrative  positions.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  oh  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MUSEOB  <for  hlmsaU  and  Mr. 
Bath)  : 

S.  1530.  A  UU  reUting  to  tlM  u^^Tul  U«e 
of  property  for  purpoasa  of  oomputlng  the 
depreciation  deduction  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M.  Befanred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By   Mr.    STENNIS    (for   himself   and 
Mrs.  SmxH)   (by  request) : 

S.  1531.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  oon- 
■trttctton  at  military  InstalMtlons  and  for 
other  purpo— s.  Beferred  to  the  Ooounlttee 
OB  Armad  ServloM. 

By  Btt.  BATH   (for  hUoMlf,  Mr.  Mc- 
Ooraur,  and  Mr.  McbkiS)  : 

3.  ISSS.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  aDowanoa  or 
a  depredation  dediictlon.   Beferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BATH: 

S.  1688.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  l^ealth 
Service  Act  to  provide  that  »  part  of  any 
State's  grant  for  oomprehenslye  public  health 


services  shall  be  available  only  for  the  con- 
duct of  programs  designed  to  determine, 
and  meet,  the  need  of  the  State  for  health 
care  personnel.  Referred  to  the  Oonunlttee 
on  Labor  and  Pxjbllc  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.   Buxdick.  Mr.  Hait,  Us. 
MxTcALi',    Mr.    Stetkns,    and    Mr. 
Tat7Bicom>) : 
S.  1534.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  prescribe  additional  health 
benefits    for    certain    dependents.    Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McINTTBE: 
S.  1535.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bayed  Badr. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  GAMBRELL: 
S.  1536.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Matilda 
Fovea.  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHBEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoKDALX) : 
S.  1637.  A  bill  providing  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  to  the  State  of 
Minnesota  for  park  and  recreation  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By   Mr.   BROOKB    (for   hlmseU.  Mr. 
PASToax,  and  Mr.  Cottom)  : 
S.  1538.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Bevolutlon 
Bicentennial  Conomiaslon,  as  amended. 
By  Mr.  OOLB  (for  Mr.  Bwxnc) : 
S.  ISS9.  A  blU  to  eatabUSh  a  Youth  Coun- 
cil m  the  Kncatlve  OflBoe  of  the  President 
Beferred  to  the  Oomxnlttae  on  I^bor  and 
PnbUc  WSIfara. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BsMNXTT,      Mr.      Douc,      and     Mr. 

BAIfSOLFH)  : 

S.  1640.  A  bill  to  require  a  health  warning 
on  tl^e  labels  of  botUea  containing  certain 
alcoholic  beverages.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cctiunerce. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

a  1641.  A  hill  to  autborlw  the  showing 
in  the  United  States  of  documentary  films 
depicting  the  careers  of  Qeneral  of  ttie 
Armies  John  J.  Parahlng,  General  of  tlie 
Army  H.  H.  Arnold,  General  of  the  Anny 
Omar  N.  Bradley.  Qeneral  of  the  Amy 
Dwlght  D.  nsanhower.  General  of  the  Anny 
Oovi^Mm  MaeArthvtr,  General  of  the  Anny 
Oaorge  C-  ***'^*'*".  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnit- 
aar,  0«n.  Qaorge  S.  Patton,  Jr..  Gen.  Joaepli 
StttwaU.  Oan.  M«rk  W.  Clark,  and  Gen.  Jamea 
A.  Van  neet.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  (by  unanlmotis  consent). 

S.  1642.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Sadanand  B. 
Raut'and  his  wife,  Bstyawatl  S.  Bant.  Re- 
ferr«d  to  tfca  Oemmittae  on  the  jrudtdary. 

S.  1MB.  A  MB  to  provide  a  tat  credit  for 
contributloas  inade  to  educational  instltn- 
tlona.  Reftnred  to  the  Committee  on 
nuance. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON  (tat  himself  snd 
''•  Mr.  Doxx) : 
■  8.  1544.  A  bm  to  amend  PubUc  Law  818, 
8l8t  Congress,  relating  to  financial  assistance 
for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  in 
areas  affected  by  Federal  activities,  with  re- 
spect to  the  priorities  foe  appycatious  filed 
thereunder.  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfas*.  < 

By  Mr.  BBALL:  .:„i;  .  ^  r  a 

S.J.  Bea.  86.  A  Joint  resolution  anthorlzlng 
the  President  to  pnxdaim  April  14  of  each 
year  as  "John  Hanson  Day."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.BBOOE^E: 

SJ.  Bes.  86.  A  Joint  reeolutlon  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  study,  and 
report  to  the  Congress,  with  respect  to  the 
neceaalty  or  deslrabiUty  of  Federal  regulation 
of  persons  engaged  In  the  business  of  prepar- 
ing tax  returns  and  methods  by  which  such 
regulation  can  be  accomplished.  Beferred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.   CASE    (for   hlmkelf  and   Mr. 
Williams)  : 
S  J  Res.  87.  A  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
"National  Collegiate  Press  Day."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 

S.  1517.  A  bill  to  authorize  insurance 
in  connection  with  loans  to  finance  the 
purchase  of.  and  improvements  to,  lots 
on  which  to  i^ace  mobile  homes;  and 

S.  1518.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  serious  domestic  problems  fac- 
ing our  Nation  is  the  inadequate  supply 
of  housing.  With  the  harsh  money  mar- 
ket, housing  production  has  declined 
sharply  and  is  falling  far  below  national 
goals.  Cost  of  building,  owning  or  rent- 
ing adequate  housing  has  risen  sharply; 
even  medium-priced  conventionally  built 
homes  are  without  financial  access  to 
nearly  one-half  of  all  American  fami- 
lies. 

Today  I  am  introducing  two  bills  which 
are  directed  to  assist  low  and  medium 
income  families  to  obtain  adequate  dwell- 
ings. This  legislation  is  concerned  with 
mobile  homes.  As  President  Nixon  point- 
ed out  approximately  1  year  ago  in  his 
second  Annual  Report  on  National  Hous- 
ing Goals : 

The  current  housing  sittiatlon  would  be 
substantiaUy  worsened  without  these  mobile 
homes. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  moderate  in- 
come families,  the  mobile  home  is  the 
only  type  of  house  they  can  reasonably 
alTord.  In  the  91st  Congress,  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  which  permitted  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  to  insure  loans 
financing  the  purchase  of  mobile  homes 
to  be  used  by  the  purchaser  as  his  prin- 
cipal residence.  This  bill,  which  became 
part  of  Public  Law  91-152,  has  provided 
B  low-cost  avenue  for  thousand?  of  citi- 
zens in  obtaining  adequate  housing. 
Daring  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a 
bill  was  passed  which  would  permit  eli- 
gible veterans  to  rective  guaranteed  loans 
for  mobile  homes  as  well  as  iiufivUhial 
mobile  home  lots — Public  Law  91-508. 
The  bills  I  Introduce  today  round  out 
the  availability  of  Federal  programs  for 
mobile  homes  under  all  types  of  Govern- 
ment housing  programs. 

First,  under  the  existing  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  program,  mdbile 
home  parks  and  the  Individual  mobile 
home  are  provided  for,  but  the  program 
does  not  mdude  the  combination  of  a 
mobile  home  and  an  Individual  lot.  My 
legislation  permits  a  purchaser  to  receive 
FHA  assistance  for  both  ttie  home  and 
the  lot. 

■nie  second  piece  of  legislation  would 
amend  title  V  of  the  Hoofing  Act  to  per- 
mit the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  participate  in  the  program.  This  bffl 
was  Introduced  by  me  in  the  last  Con- 
e«!86  and  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed 
In  the  House  and  was  deleted  In  the  eon- 
ference.  I  stiD  believe  this  is  a  valuable 


piece  of  legislation  that  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  entire  naticmal  housing 
effort.  The  constituency  of  the  FHA  in- 
cludes the  economic  Income  bracket 
which  would  most  benefit  from  low-cost 
housing.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
mobile  homes  delivered  in  1969  were  in 
States  that  contained  72  percent  of  the 
national  rural  population,  and  84  per- 
cent of  our  farm  population.  Further,  34 
percent  of  existing  housing  units  in  that 
same  group  of  States  are  deteriorated, 
dilapidated,  or  lacking  in  adequate 
plumbing  facilities.  It  would  seem  clear 
that  this  source  of  housing  would  be  most 
beneficial  In  areas  where  the  lack  of 
housing  is  most  severe. 

Due  to  the  impact  of  Inflation,  high 
interest  rates,  and  tight  money,  Amer- 
ican families  with  middle  to  low  income 
are  effectively  barred  from  seeking  new 
and  improved  housing.  These  faunihes 
include  returning  veterans,  yoimg  mar- 
rieds,  and  retirees.  A  survey  done  by  the 
U.S.  Department  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  indicates  that  three - 
fourths  of  the  hoyseholds  have  children 
imder  6  years  of  age;  the  husband  is 
under  35  and  Imw  completed  at  least  3 
years  of  high  sdiool  education;  and,  his 
total  income,  primarily  from  wages,  is 
about  $6,700  per  annum.  It  is  clear  that 
the  mobile  home  offers  him  a  source  of 
housing  not  otherwise  available  to  him. 
The  availability  of  mobile  homes  con- 
tributes significantly  to  the  housing  sup- 
ply outside  the  central  city  and  the  small 
community.  By  the  assistance  of  this  leg- 
islation, we  can  extend  the  advantage  to 
many  more  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  shioerely  feel  that,  al- 
though mobile  homes  are  not  the  answer 
to  fulfilling  our  housing  commitments, 
they  do  provide  an  adequate  measure  in 
easing  ^he  housing  crisis  in  oin*  Nation- 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing an  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  with  respect  to  agreement  between 
persons  engaging  in  certain  professional 
sports  for  the  piirpose  of  certain  tele- 
vision contracts  in  order  to  terminate 
such  exemption  when  a  home  game  is 
sold  out.  Referred  to  the  Conimittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

KKD  TV  BLACKOOT  TO«   SOLD-OTTT  ROMS  OAICES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  banning  the  TV  blackout 
of  home  professional  football  games 
when  the  game  is  "sold  out." 

Last  year  over  90  percent  of  the  seats 
In  the  Natlontd  Football  League  stadiums 
Were  sold  out.  On  the  average,  over  50.000 
fans  paid  to  fill  the  seats  in  each  regular 
pro  league  game.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
fans  were  turned  away.  Yet  the  NFL 
blacked  out  the  coverage  of  ail  regular 
home  games  within  a  75  mile  radius  of 
the  stadium.  Insult  was  added  to  injury 
when  the  Super  Bowl  game  was  blacked 
out  Jn  the  Miami  area  although  the 
Miami  team  was  not  even  a  contestant. 

On  regular  weekends,  if  his  team  is  at 
home,  the  most  avid  fan  can  only  watch 
a  game  in  which  he  has  no  personal  in- 
terest. No  Packer  fan  wants  to  watch  the 
Eagles  play  the  Redskins  when  the  Pack- 
ers are  at  home. 


My  bill  amends  section  1292  of  title  15 
of  the  United  States  Code  by  requiring 
that  those  who  hold  the  TV  rights  to 
away  games  be  required  to  televise  the 
"sold  out"  home  games.  It  does  this  by 
adding  to  the  law  exempting  football 
from  the  antitrust  laws  the  words  "but 
this  exception  shall  cease  to  apply  with 
respect  to  any  such  game  when  tickets 
for  admission  to  such  game  are  no  longer 
available  to  the  general  public." 

There  are  a  number  of  persuasive  rea- 
sons why  this  amendment  should  pass. 

In  the  first  place,  the  airwaves  belong 
to  the  public  and  not  to  the  pro  football 
leagues. 

Second,  in  most  cities  the  local  stadium 
has  been  built  with  public  fimds  or  the 
public  subsidizes  the  stadium  in  other 
ways.  Yet,  the  local  citizen-taxpayer  can 
neither  get  a  ticket  to  a  home  game  nor 
see  it  (m  television. 

Third,  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  the 
regular  ticketholder.  Home  game  TV 
coverage  would  only  occur  if  the  game 
were  sold  out. 

Finally,  it  could  actually  increase  tele- 
vision revenues  for  the  pro  teams. 

Times  have  changed  since  the  black- 
out section  was  passed.  Pro  teams  are  no 
longer  struggling  to  survive.  It  Is  time 
that  Uie  fan  got  a  break  as  weD  as  the 
owners  of  the  clubs.  My  bill  would  give 
him  that  break  v^iille  protecting  the  gate 
for  home  games. 

If  no  action  is  taken,  the  average  sports 
fan  may  not  only  be  blacked  out  on  home 
football  games  but  blacked  out  of  all 
.sports  attractions  as  well.  Closed  circuit 
television  and  pay  TV  may  soon  end 
sports  on  public  television  unless  some- 
thing is  done  and  done  now. 

Techidcally  the  bill  would  also  Bppiy 
to  other  sports  where  sold  out  ham* 
games  are  blacked  out  while  televised 
elsewhere. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
'S.  1523.  A  bin  to  amehd  title  li  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  to  permit  ac- 
tions to  be  brought  against  partnerships 
in  their  firm  names.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  will  correct  a  longstanding  in- 
equity in  the  law  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

At  the  present  titne  a  partnership  with 
an  ofBce  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whose  partners  are  not  residents  of  the 
District,  is  not  amenable  to  service  of 
process  in  the  District.  The  practical 
eltMt  or  this  prohibition  reqnlreB  a  suitor 
to  btlttg  actidn  agSilAst  individual  part- 
ners in'ttie  place  (rf  their  residency  even 
though  the  partnership  may  be  carrying 
on  an  extensive  business  from  its  part- 
nership ofBoe  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  taanffestly  unfair,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  residents  of  the  District 
that  a  business  can  maintain  an  active 
operation  in  the  IMstrtct  and  yet  be 
wholly  insulated  from  suit  merely  by 
withholding  pariaiershlp  status  from  its 
local  representatives. 

The  residents  of  other  Jurisdictions  In 
the  metropolitan  area  are  not  under  a 
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like  disability.  In  my  own  State  of  Mpry- 
land.  Mr.  President,  suiy  nonreslilent 
partnersliip  who  has  not  registered  un- 
der a  statute  providing  for  the  app<)int- 
ment  of  an  agent  for  the  service  of  proc- 
ess, shall  be  deemed  to  have  appointed 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  its  agent 
upon  whom  process  may  be  made.  The 
State  of  Virginia  provides  that  sefvlce 
on  a  nonresident  may  be  made  upoiJany 
agent  of  such  nonresident  in  the  county 
or  city  in  which  he  resides  or  uporTthe 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth^  of 
Virginia  who  shall  be  deemed  the  statu- 
tory agent  of  the  nonresident.  , 

The  bill  I  introduce  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  cure  a  legislative  deficiency 
which  has  existed  too  long.  It  would 
allow  service  of  process  upon  a  partner, 
the  manager  or  other  person  in  charge  of 
the  regular  place  of  business  of ,  the 
partnership  tn  the  District  and  ^uch 
service  would  be  deemed  as  service  Upon 
the  paxtnership  and  each  partner  Uidi- 
vidually.  The  residents  of  the  District 
would  be  provided  with  redress  in  tocal 
courts  against  persons  who  incur  obliga- 
tions to  them.  They  are  entitled  to  ^uch 
legitimate  protection. 


ByMr.  MATHIAS: 

a.  1624.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  12,  Disirict 
of  Columbia  Code,  to  provide  a  limitation 
of  actions  for  actions  arising  out  of  d^ath 
or  injury  caused  by  a  defective  or  un^fe 
improvement  to  real  property.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  jCo- 
lumbia.     i 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  4end 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  establish  a  hmltation  on  the  pe^od 
of  time  during  which  an  action  maf  be 
brought  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
recover  damages,  contribution  or  indem- 
nity against  architects,  designers,  en- 
gineers, or  contractors  on  the  ground  of 
a  defective  or  unsafe  condition  of  an  jim- 
provement  to  real  property. 

At  the  present  time  in  the  District  of 
Colimibla  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the 
period  of  liability  of  architects,  builtters, 
and  engineers  for  a  defective  or  un$afe 
condition  in  an  improvement  to  real 
property.  The  only  limitation  under  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  law  is  that  such  actions 
must  be  brought  within  3  years  af terlthe 
date  the  cause  of  action  accrues.  TTie 
liability  of  these  professionals  is  eternal, 
continuing  throughout  their  lifetiines 
and,  in  the  case  of  causes  of  action  IJiat 
survive  a  tort  feasor,  even  beyond  a  life- 
time, to  be  charged  against  their  estnte. 

Without  a  reasonable  statute  of  limita- 
tions architects,  designers,  engineers,  wid 
contractors  must  preserve  plans,  corre- 
spondence flies,  personnel  rosters.  $nd 
job  notes  forever.  They  may  find  them- 
selves defendants  in  suits  25  or  50  ye|ars 
after  buildings,  they  designed  or  con- 
structed were  completed  and  occupied. 
To  permit  actions  long  years  after  their 
work  has  been  completed,  when  records 
have  been  destroyed  and  witnesses  de- 
ceased, imposes  an  impossibility  upon  the 
defendant  of  asserting  a  reasonable  de- 
fense. 

The  injustice  which  the  bill  seekai  to 
remedy  has  been  recognized  by  somei  37 
States  which  have  enacted  legislation 
similar  to  the  bill  I  introduce  today. 


The  proposed  bill  would  require  that 
actions  against  architects,  engineers,  and 
contractors,  based  upon  a  defective  or 
unsafe  condition  of  an  improvement  to 
real  property  would  be  barred  unless  it  is 
brought  within  5  years  from  the  date  the 
improvement  to  the  real  property  was 
substantially  completed. 

The  pajBsage  of  this  bill  will  do  much 
to  correct  a  serious  omission  in  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla  and  will  af- 
ford to  the  architects,  engineers,  and 
contractors  practicing  in  the  District  the 
same  protection  that  they  would  have 
in  many  States. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Beall,  and  Mr.  Hatfield)  : 
S.  1526.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Antietam  National  Bat- 
tlefield in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing,  for  myself,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall), 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Antietam  National  Bat- 
tlefield in  Washington  Coxmty,  Md. 

Identical  legislation  is  being  Intro- 
duced In  the  other  "body  by  Congress- 
man GooDLOB  Byron,  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  rapid  approval  of  this 
legislation  is  essential  to  save  this  his- 
toric area  from  the  pressures  of  en- 
croaching development. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  Im- 
portance of  this  site  as  a  monument  to 
the  tragedy  of  war  and  as  an  enduring 
sjmibol  of  our  respect  for  our  national 
heritage.  The  Battle  of  Antietam,  which 
exploded  on  September  17,  1862,  around 
the  quiet  little  town  of  Sharpsburg,  Md., 
was  the  great  confrontation  between  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan. 
and  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  led 
by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  It  was  the  blood- 
iest single  day  in  our  Nation's  history, 
with  over  23,000  Union  and  Confederate 
casualties. 

In  the  forword  to  "The  Gleam  of 
Bayonets,"  an  excellent  study  of  this 
tragic  battle,  James  M.  Murfln  wrote: 

Few  battles  In  which  Amerlcaiu  died  have 
left  such  a  marlc  on  history  as  did  Antietam. 
Pew  battles  have  held  In  their  final  moments 
of  victory  and  defeat  the  vast  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  ImpHoatlons  that  did 
this  bloodiest  single  day  of  the  Civil  War. 
Antietam  was  the  turning  point  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Confederacy;  It  was,  diplomati- 
cally speaking,  one  of  the  decisive  battles  In 
the  world;  on  It  hinged  the  very  existence  of 
the  United  States  .  .  . 

On  September  4.  1862,  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  began  crossing  the  Potomac  River  with 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  His  sojourn 
la  Maryland  lasted  only  14  days,  but  they 
are  14  days  we  can  Ul-afford  to  forget.  Lee 
brought  with  him  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
a  newborn  nation;  an  undefeated  nation  on 
the  verge  of  foreign  recognition  and  Inde- 
pendence. When  he  rerturaed  to  Virginia  on 
the  night  of  September  18.  he  left  on  record 
one  at  the  moart  gallant  struggles  in  military 
history:  a  battle  which  brought  neither 
victory  nor  defeat,  but  which  opened  the 
door  for  the  ultimate  downfall  of  his 
government. 


As  Prof.  James  I.  Robertson.  Jr.,  has 
summarized: 

Tactically,  Antietam  was  a  draw 
Strategically,  politically,  diplomatically  and 
morally.  It  was  a  Union  victory  of  high 
magnitude.  The  Confederates  were  forced 
back  to  the  battle-acarred  fields  of  Virginia 
Southern  morale  received  a  stiff  blow.  Even 
worse  for  the  Confederates,  the  stalemate  at 
Antietam  cut  short  the  prospects  of  foreign 
Intervention  at  a  time  when  It  seemed  most 
likely  to  materialize  In  behalf  of  the  South. 
Lastly,  and  In  many  respects  most  impor- 
tantly, Lincoln  used  the  springboard  of  the 
Antletom  "victory"  to  issue  his  preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  a  document 
which  crystallized  liberal  opinion  around  the 
world  In  support  of  the  Northern  cause. 

The  Battle  of  Antietam  thus  was  a 
crucial  mark  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Civil  War  from  a  political  and  economic 
battle  into  a  moral  cause.  This  tragic  day 
of  slaughter  was  also  the  beginning  of 
two  humanitarian  movements.  The  field 
hospital  which  Clara  Barton  maintained 
on  the  battlefield  was  a  forenmner  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  v/hich  she  later 
foimded.  And  the  memorial  services 
which  began  at  Antietam  National 
Cemetery  near  the  end  of  the  Ci\11  War 
have  been  regarded  by  many  authorities 
as  the  precursors  of  Memorial  Day. 

Much  of  the  site  of  this  tremendous 
.struggle  has  been  preserved  as  the  Antie- 
tam National  Battlefield,  originally  es- 
tablished by  the  then  War  Department 
in  1890  and  maintained  as  a  unit  of  the 
National  Park  Service  by  the  act  of  April 
22, 1960.  Public  holdings  now  total  1,087.7 
acres.  Including  the  11 -acre  national 
cemetery.  The  National  Park  Service  has 
built  a  handsome  visitor  center  and  has 
provided  excellent  interpretive  exhibits 
and  signs,  including  a  self -guiding  tour. 
With  highway  access  via  1-70  and  other 
routes  improving,  the  area  becomes 
more  popular  every  year.  Almost  400,000 
people  registered  at  the  visitor  center  in 
1968,  and  over  half  a  million  visited  last 
year. 

Since  the  beautiful  Sharpsburg  area  is 
still  largely  agricultural,  few  visitors  to 
Antietam  realize  that  the  national  battle- 
field itself  embraces  only  a  portion  of  the 
actual  battle  scene.  Many  of  the  moet  im- 
portant battlegrounds,  in  fact,  are  out- 
side the  present  Federal  holdings.  These 
include  the  Cornfield,  scene  of  tremen- 
dous slaughter:  the  West  Woods  behind 
the  Dunkard  Church;  the  probable  site 
of  CHara  Barton's  field  hospital ;  the  loca- 
tions of  much  of  the  Union  lines  opposite 
the  sunken  road,  now  called  Bloody 
Lane:  and  much  of  the  fields  south  and 
east  of  Sharpsburg  where  A.  P.  Hill's 
forces  rebuffed  the  afternoon  advance  of 
Union  troops  under  General  Bumside  to 
end  the  battle. 

Like  so  many  other  hlstojricsdly  impor- 
tant sites  In  the  Potomac  Basin,  these 
portions  of  the  battlefield  have  been  pre- 
served in  much  the  same  status  for  over 
a  century  by  private  citizens,  who  ap- 
preciate their  significance  and  have  a 
real  commitment  to  conservation  and 
historic  preservation.  However,  more  in- 
tensive development  Is  spreading  in 
Washington  Coimty  as  elsewhere  in  this 
region,  and  we  cannot  rely  on  the  best  of 
private  intentions  indefinitely. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  leglsla- 
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tion  today  to  authorize  the  expansion 
of  the  Antietam  National  Battlefield  to 
a  maximum  of  3,400  acres.  This  addi- 
tional land  would  include  400  acres  to  be 
set  aside  for  the  expansion  of  the  Antie- 
tam National  Cemetery  in  an  appropriate 
location.  It  would  enable  us  to  preserve 
virtually  all  of  the  important  fields  of  the 
actual  battle,  and  to  insure  that  this  his- 
toric and  beautiful  environment  would 
remain  as  It  is  now  essentially  as  it  was 
when  the  two  armies  faced  each  other 
there  107  years  ago. 

Of  the  3,400  acres  included  in  this  bill, 
1 800  would  encompass  the  site  of  the 
actual  battle.  The  additional  1.600,  in- 
cluding the  cemetery  expansion,  would 
be  maintained  as  an  environmental  pro- 
tection zone  to  shield  the  battlefield  it- 
self and  to  provide  protection  for  lower 
Antietam  Creek  to  its  junction  with  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park  nearby. 

The  bill  provides  that,  in  most  cases, 
the  present  owners  of  residential  and 
agricultural  properties  within  the  bat- 
tlefield would  be  given  the  option  of  re- 
taining rights  of  use  and  occupancy  for 
purposes  compatible  with  the  park. 

A  seven-member  advisory  commission, 
including  two  representatives  of  Wash- 
ington Coxmty  and  two  representatives 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  would  be  es- 
tablished to  advise^jjd  work  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  luf^or  in  shaping  pol- 
icies and  programs  for  historic  preserva- 
tion and  interpretation,  environmental 
protection,  and  coordination  with  rele- 
vant Federal,  State  and  local  programs 
and  projects. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  the  battle- 
field's  expansion,  the  bill  provides  for 
archaeological  investigations  and  re- 
search to  determine  the  actual  site  of 
cnara  Barton's  field  hospital.  It  also  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  work 
closely  with  State  and  local  governments 
and  Interested  groups. 

The  Battle  of  Antietam  was  so  Impor- 
tant in  our  Nation's  history  that  Its  site 
should  not  be  only  half  preserved.  If  we 
delay,  development  could  wreak  devasta- 
tion more  permanent  than  tbat  of  the 
battle  Itself.  Prompt  congressional  ac- 
tion Is  essential.  Toward  this  end,  Sea- 
ator  Beall  and  I  will  encourage  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
seek  comments  on  the  bill  from  executive 
agencies  and  to  hold  public  hearings  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  Battle  of  Antietam 
was  one  of  the  most  Inhumane  days  in 
our  Nation's  history.  Ironically,  its  re- 
sult was  to  advance  humanitarian  Inter- 
ests, including  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
cause  of  Individual  liberty.  There  was  no 
victor  on  the  bloody  fields  of  Antietam, 
but  the  battlefield  stands  today  as  a 
monument  to  huinan  courage  and  a  re- 
minder of  the  horror  of  war.  Its  true 
meaning  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  one  Union  survivor,  who  de- 
scribed his  thoughts  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 17: 

There  was  no  tree  over  o\xr  b«MU  to  shut 
out  the  stars,  and  as  I  lay  looking  up  at 
thsee  orbs  moving  so  caln^y  oh  their  ap- 
pointed way.  I  felt,  as  never  lo  strongly  be- 
fore, how  utterly  absurd  In  the  face  of  high 
Beaven  la  thl«  whole  game  of  war,  relieved 


only  from  contempt  and  ridicule  by  ita 
tragic  accomplishments,  and  by  the  sublime 
lUustratlons  of  man's  nobler  qualities  Inci- 
dentally caUed  forth  In  its  service.  Sent  to 
occupy  this  little  planet,  one  among  ten 
thousand  worlds  revolving  through  infinite 
space,  how  worse  than  foolish  these  mighty 
efforts  to  make  our  tenancy  unhappy  or  to 
drive  each  other  out  of  It. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  1527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  li- 
censing of  Income  tax  return  preparers. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAXPAYEBS  PaOTECTlON  ACT  O^   1971 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row Is  April  15,  the  last  day  for  paying 
Federal  Income  taxes.  By  now  millions 
of  Americans  have  mailed  their  tax 
forms  with  a  check  attached  or  with  the 
hope  for  a  refund.  Many  have  personally 
prepared  their  own  returns,  checked 
them  over,  signed  them,  and  dropped 
them  tn  the  mall.  An  increasing  number, 
however,  have  had  a  tax  preparation 
service  do  the  work  for  th«n  to  Insure 
that  the  return  was  correct  and  to  avoid 
dealing  with  the  complexity  of  our  tax 
laws.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these  in- 
dependently prepared  returns  will  be 
erroneous. 

A  recent  artlde  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  dramatically  illustrated  the 
wide  range  of  results  a  taxpayer  can  get 
from  tax  preparation  firms.  Given  the 
same  information,  five  firms  in  the  At- 
lanta area  came  up  with  five  different 
results.  One  firm  Informed  the  taxpayer 
he  owed  $652  on  his  Federal  return,  an- 
other said  $487,  a  third  $542,  a  fourth 
$483.  The  fifth  company  claimed  that  the 
client  should  receive  a  refund  of  $141. 
This  Is  a  spread  of  almost  $800. 

Surely  something  is  wrong  when  this 
occurs.  It  Is  not  that  these  taxpayers  are 
victims  of  fraudulent  practices,  but 
rather  that  too  many  employees  of  these 
firms  do  not  have  a  sniflSclent  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  Income  tax 
laws.  For  example.  Owen  Edwards  has 
written  a  reveaing  article  in  New  York 
magazine  about  his  visits  to  tax  prepa- 
ration offices  in  New  York  City.  The  fol- 
lowing exchange  took  place  at  the  tax 
office  of  one  of  America's  largest  banks: 

ExPi»T  (consulting  form,  pencil  poised). 
Have  you  previously  filled  out  a  form  1099? 

Ta3p>ayeb.  I'm  not  siue.  What  is  form 
1099? 

ExPBBT  (smiling  brightly).  I  nelly  don't 
know. 

If  the  "expert"  from  the  bank  does  not 
know,  how  much  does  the  man  or  woman 
in  your  neighborhood  office  know?  The 
answer  in  an  increasing  number  of  cases 
is  very  little. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  t»z  prepara- 
tion service  industry  has  grown  at  a 
dramatic  rate.  "Rie  House  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs,  chaired  by  Congress- 
man John  Monaoan,  of  Connecticut,  has 
found  that  60  percent  of  the  Income  tax 
returns  filed  are  now  preptired  by  third 
parties  for  a  fee.  An  estimated  200,000 
persons  and  firms  now  prepare  tax  re- 
turns. Franchises  are  being  sold  across 
the  coimtry  and  chain  department  stores 
and  banks  are  setting  up  tax  booths  in 


every  branch.  The  service  is  always  per- 
formed by  "experts"  and  Is  usually 
"computer  fast  and  accurate." 

The  industry  has,  however,  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  unregulated.  There  are 
no  Federal  laws,  rules  or  regulations 
covering  their  practices  or  their  employ- 
ees. No  standards  must  be  met,  no  licens- 
ing of  personnel  exists  and  no  review  of 
results  Is  made  by  authorities.  Some  of 
the  older  firms  give  their  employees  a 
short  course  in  tax  preptiratlon,  but  they 
are  the  exception. 

The  result  is  that  millions  of  American 
taxpayers  who  relied  on  the  expertise  of 
the  tax  preparer  may  have  suffered  un- 
necessary lasses.  The  taxpayer  may  have 
paid  too  much  because  he  did  not  declare 
deductions  to  which  he  was  entitled.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  may  have  claimed 
improper  deductions  and  will  have  to 
make  future  payments  plus  a  penalty. 

If  a  person  prepares  his  own  return, 
he  knows  the  risk  of  error  and  assumes 
it.  A  person  who  is  paying  to  have  his 
return  prepared  should  expect  to  have  It 
done  accurately.  At  this  time  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  this  will  be  the  case. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  today  the 
Taxpayers  Protection  Act,  which  will 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  set  standards  for  persons,  other  than 
lawyers  and  certified  public  accountants, 
who  are  in  the  business  of  preparing 
Federal  tax  forms  for  others.  The  Secre- 
tary would  develop  an  examination  to 
test  the  preparers'  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  tax  laws.  Special  empha- 
sis would  be  placed  on  recent  changes 
and  the  most  commonly  confused  sub- 
jects, such  as  business  and  moving  ex- 
penses, and  retirement  tax  credits.  Only 
a  person  who  meets  the  standards  set  by 
the  Secretai-y  will  be  able  to  represent 
himself  as  a  "licensed  tax  preparer, "  and 
any  individual  or  firm  that  prepares 
more  than  25  returns  for  a  fee  would 
have  to  be  so  licensed. 

If  properly  developed,  these  regula- 
tions should  not  hamper  the  growth  of 
the  industry.  The  ultimate  success  of  tax 
preparation  firms  depends  on  public  con- 
fidence In  their  skills  and  Judgment,  smd 
the  Tejcpayers  Protection  Act  win  help 
assure  the  public  of  reliable  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  pOlnt  the  following 
items  be  inserted  In  the  Record:  the  text 
of  the  Taxpayers  Protection  Act;  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  act:  an  article  by 
Tom  Herman  in  the  April  7,  1971,  Wall 
Street  Journal  entitled  "Tax  Totalers"; 
and  an  article  by  Owen  Edwards  In  New 
York  magazine  entitled  "Many  Happy 
Returns." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  anal- 
ysis, and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccokd,  as  follows : 

8.  1537 
A  Mil  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  IBM  to  provUto  tor  llnrnslng  of  Income 

tax  return  preparari 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  onA  Htmte  of 
Rejtreaentatives  of  the  United  State»  of 
America  in  Congress  aasembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  D  of  part  n  of  subch^ter  A  of  chap- 
ter 61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  mlscellanecrus  provisions  relat- 
ing to  Information  and  returns)  Is  amended 
by  renumbering  section  6021  as  6022,  and  by 
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liuerttng   after   section  6090  tbe  following 
new  section: 


"(a)  Obtouixt. — Any  Individual.  en|;aged 
In  tbe  buslneu  of  preparing  returns  (<tf  the 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1)  for  others,  who 
meets  tbe  standards  set  (parsuant  to  stflssec- 
tlon  (b) )  by  tbe  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  bold  >»h«— if  out  as  a  TT^S.  UcenseH  tax 
retttm  preparer'.  An  Individual  who  pr^ares 
more  than  36  returns  (of  the  tax  ImpoaM  by 
chapter  1)  tor  others,  in  any  calezuUr  year, 
shall,  prior  to  tbe  expiration  of  the  sixth 
month  following  the  close  of  such  calendar 
year,  meet  the  standards  sat  (pnrsuatit  to 
subsection  (b) )  by  the  Secretary  or  bis  dele- 
gate for  dealgnatlon  as  a  TJS.  licensed  tax 
return  prep>arer'. 

"(b)  AuTHosrrT  TO  LICENSX. — Tbe  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  is  authorized  to  Uoen^  In- 
dlvlduale  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
preparing  returns  (of  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  1)  for  others  as  TJ.S.  licensed  tax  re- 
turn preparers'.  Pursuant  to  this  authority, 
the  Secretary  or  bis  delegate  may  give  rsjgular 
and  periodic  examlnatlona  and  set  sucU  oth- 
er standards  as  he  eoDslders  neceeeary  Ho  de- 
termine the  omnpeteoee  and  fitness  of  those 
who  are  to  be  deelgOLated  as  'V.3.  licensed  tax 
return  preparer'  shall  be  for  a  period,  of  5 
years  and  may  be  renewed  upon  reexaailna- 
tlon  and  compliance  with  such  other  stand- 
ards as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  ootasld- 
ers  necessary  to  determine  tbe  oxnpetence 
and  fitness  of  those  who  are  to  be  designated 
a«  TJS.  Ueenaed  tax  return  preparers'. 

"(C)      WJTHDRAWAI.    0»    LICX1»8«D     STATDS. — 

The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may.  aftet  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  heaxlng.  With- 
draw from  any  individual  tlie  status  as  TJ.S. 
licensed  tax  return  preparer",  upon  a  low- 
ing that  such  individual  is  lncompete|it  or 
unlit  to  be  a  TT.S.  tlcMised  tax  retum|  pre- 
parer', or  who.  with  Intent  to  defraud  In 
any  manner,  willfully  and  knowingly  deceives 
or  misleads  any  individual  in  any  matter  aris- 
ing out  of  his  business  as  a  'XT.S.  licensed 
tax  return  preparer'." 

(I))  The  table  of  sections  of  subpart  D  of 
part  n,  subchapter  B  Is  amended  by  stittlng 
out  tbe  last  item  and  inserting  In  lieu  tpere- 
of  the  following:  I 

"Sec.  6021.  U.S.  licensed  tax  return  preparer. 
"Sec.  flow.  Listing  by  Secretary  of  taxable 
object  owned  by  nonresidents 
of  tntemal  revenue  districts." 
.(Ak..  2.  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  T5  is 
amended  by  ad«ttng  at  tbe  end  of  part  I  t^iere- 
of  a  new  section  7216  to  read  as  follows : 

"See.   7214.   OmKSBS      INVOLVIXG      U.S.,     Ll- 

cxxrsED  Tax  RmTXN  Pkx^axks 
SrATtm. 

"(a)  Palsk  RxptxaEWTATioif  as  a  TT.^.  Li- 
dn^tno  Tax  RrTmu*  Pbxpaher.' — Any  Indi- 
Tidnal  wtko  willfully  holds  himself  out  as  a 
tTJS.  licensed  tax  return  preparer'  without 
having  satisfactorily  met  the  standanlB  set 
by  tbie  Secretary  or  bis  delegate  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  t^on  convic- 
tion thereof,  ahaH  be  Qned  not  more  than 
•10.000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  tbaii  one 
year,  or  both. 

"(b)  TAiun*  To  Obtain  9rATi»  as  U.S.  Li- 
cxKbd  Tax  Rcruair  Pssnazs.— Any  lndl« 
vldual  who  is,  pursuant  to  section  90a|L(a>, 
required  to  obtain  iieslgii^tlon  as  a  "OS.  li- 
censed tax  return  pfBpafer'  and  who  con- 
tlnues to  engflig^  fn  tHft  business  orprep^ng 
returns  (of  fh€  ttat  tmrtOsed  by  ehapttr  1 1 
for  others,  without  obtikudng  status  as  a  "U.S. 
QoenaM  tax  retum  ptHfrnttf  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
01,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  thAn  6 
months,  or  botti."  T 

Sec.  3.  *nip  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shalir  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  th*  first 
cafendar  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. *•-•      •  -    ■"  ■■ 


Taxpaykks'   PBOT»cnoif    Act — Section   by 
SeotIon  Analysis 

This  btu  adds  a  new  section  to  the  Code 
which  provides  for  the  status  of  "U.S.  li- 
censed tax  return  preparer."  Pursuant  to 
this  provision  (sec.  0031) ,  any  Individual 
who  Is  engaged  in  the  business  of  preparing 
returns  for  others,  and  who  meets  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  may  hold  himself  out  as  a  "U.S. 
licensed  tax  return  preparer."  An  Individual 
who  prepares  more  than  25  returns  for 
others,  in  any  calendar  year,  must  meet  the 
standards  set  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
for  designation  as  a  "U.S.  licensed  tax  return 
preparer"  If  be  is  to  continue  in  tbe  business 
of  preparing  Income  tax  returns  for  others. 
The  standards  must  be  met  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  6th  month  after  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  Individual 
prepared  more  than  26  tax  returns  for  others. 

The  bUl  gives  authority  to  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  license  U.S.  tax  return  pre- 
parers who  are  in  the  business  of  preparing 
returns  for  others.  The  Secretary  may  sched- 
tile  periodic  examinations  and  set  any  other 
standards  as  are  necessary  to  determine  the 
competence  and  fitness  of  those  who  seek 
designation  as  "U.S.  licensed  tax  return  pre- 
parers." Status  as  a  "U.8.  licensed  tax  return 
preparer"  is  to  be  for  a  period  of  fi  years 
but  may  be  renewed  upon  reexamination. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  with- 
draw from  an  individual  the  status  as  "U.S. 
licensed  tax  return  preparer"  upon  a  show- 
ing that  the  individual  is  incompetent  or 
unfit  to  act  In  that  capacity.  Withdrawal  of 
this  status  may  also  occur  when  an  Indi- 
vidual, wltJa  intfnt  to  defraud,  wlllfuUy  or 
knowingly  deceives  or  mlaleada  any  individ- 
ual In  any  matter  connected  with  his  biisl- 
ness  as  a  "V.S.  licensed  tax  return  preparer." 

The  blH  also  adds  a  penalty  provision  deal- 
ing with  offenses  Involving  "U.S.  licensed 
tax  return  preparer"  status.  An  Individual 
who  willfully  holds  himself  out  aa  a  "UJB. 
licensed  tax  return  preparer"  .'Vlthout  having 
satisfactorily  met  the  staadarda  set  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  la  guilty  of  a  mls- 
demeanpr  and,  upon  conviction,  ^lll  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both.  If  an  individual 
Who  is  nbt  a  "TJ.S.  licensed  tax  return  pre- 
parer." engages  in  the  business  of  preparing 
returns  for  more  than  25  persons,  be  is.  upon 
conviction,  to  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  6  months,  or 
both. 

The  bill  provides  that  It  Is  to  take  cfTect 
as  of  the  first  calendar  year  beginning  after 
tyie  date  of  enactment. 


[Prom  the  Wan  Street  Journal  Apr.  7.  1971 1 
Tax  Tot.^lxes:  Dobs  an  Atlanta  Man  Owe 
Uncuc  Sam  9141  ?  Or  Doks  Hk  Okt  Rz- 
rTTND? — ^PxorssaiONAL  Snvicxs,  Using 
loKNTiCAL  Srrs  or  Picrusxs  Rxach  Dxf- 
rxKXMT  Answzxs — Monet  Back  rox  BvxitY- 

BODT 

(By  Tom  Herman) 

Ati.aj>ta.— John  Sbarman,  Ills  wife  and  two 
small  children  live  in  a  com/ortable  $30,000 
home  In  a  suburb  of  this  Southern  city.  Last 
year,  John  (not  his  real  name)  earned  $1§,- 
962.69,  including  (3,643.89  paid  him  by  em- 
ployer, a  lasge  pifbUsher,  as  reimbursement 
for  moving  expenses  Incuned  during  his 
transfer  here  last  summer. 

John  U  a  fairly  typical  American  taxpayer. 
He  has  the  usual  income  tax  deductions,  in- 
cluding medical  expenses,  interest,  state  and 
local  taxes  and  charities.  He  also  has  the  typi- 
cal taxpayer's  sense  of  foreboding  as  the  April 
1&  deadline  for  fflUng  retiims  rapidly  ap' 
proaobes. 

Jobn  usually  computes  his  own  Income 
taxas.  Once,  however,  he  used  a  professional 
tax-preparation  service.  And  this  year,  be- 
cause of  such  complexities  as  the  separate 
form  xised  for  Itemizing  moving  expenses. 


John,  Uke  several  million  other  U.S.  tax- 
payers, decided  once  again  to  seek  profes- 
sional tax  advice. 

Once  his  decision  was  made,  John  encoun- 
tered a  common  problem:  Which  service 
should  he  use?  This  year's  Atlanta  Yellow 
Pages  list  00  tax -preparation  firms,  up  from 
82  in  last  year's  edition.  John,  like  other  tax- 
payers throughout  the  country,  was  at  a  loss 
as  to  which  office  would  be  the  best  choice. 
Or  did  It  make  any  differenoe? 

A    $793    DDTXaXNCX 

It  did  Indeed.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  re- 
porter from  this  newspaper,  John  agreed  to 
submit  his  figures  to  five  different  services. 
At  one  extreme  be  was  told  by  a  tax  office  he 
was  entitled  to  a  refund  of  (653.04  from  the 
federal  government;  at  the  other  extreme,  an- 
other service  figured  he  owed  the  government 
(141.  The  dlfTerence  between  these  two  fig- 
ures was  a  hefty  (703.04 — deeplte  the  fact 
that  John  had  given  all  the  so-called  experts 
the  same  set  of  figures. 

The  services  also  varied  in  other  areas.  On 
John's  Georgia  Income  tax  retiirn,  the  five 
offices  all  came  up  with  different  refunds, 
ranging  from  (55  to  (181.04 — a  difference  of 
(136.04.  And,  perhaps  coincldentally,  the  ex- 
pert who  promised  John  the  biggest  refund 
also  charged  him  the  biggest  fee  ((31), 
while  the  office  that  told  him  he  owed  tbe 
government  money  charged  him  the  lowest 
fee  ((15). 

Such  variances  between  the  professional 
services  may  surprise  the  average  taxpayer. 
who  often  seems  to  assume  that  tax  cam- 
putatlon  Is  an  exact  science.  But  federal  tax 
officials  say  the  differences  aren't  surprising 
at  all,  since  there  are  absolutely  no  rules  or 
rsgulations  to  govern  who  can  set  himself  up 
in  business  as  a  tax  expert. 

It's  been  suggested  that  all  would-be  tax 
experts  be  required  to  pass  a  standardized 
test.  But  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  spokes- 
man In  Atlanta  says  the  IRS  "would  be  re- 
luctant ta  jmnp  into  the  game  of  Judging 
wiycU, people  are  qualified  to  figure  out  other 
peopl«^s^  income  taxes." 

"MKCHANIC   ON   Dimr' 

For  this  reason,  at  least  tor  the  foreseeable 
futute.  taxpayers  seeking  help  from  prctfes- 
slonal  services  should  be  prepared  to  face  the 
fact  that  no  one  expert  has  the  last  word  on 
all  tax  matters.  A  close  look  at  John's  ex- 
perMnoee  wttli  tbe  experts  helps  to  Illustrate 
this  point.  (In  his  rounds.  John  was  accom- 
panlBd  by  this  reporter,  who  claimed  he  was 
along  "f^r  moral  support.") 

The  flni  discovery  made,  by  the  comparl- 
S9n  8bopp<(r  is  that;,  tax  services  can  "be  found 
In  YBtrtetf  locales,  ranging  from  downtown 
ofllee  bu!ld!r»gB  where  clients  are  seen  by  ap- 
pointment only  to  gasenne  stations  where 
tbe  sign  otrtalde  adrertlaee:  "Cigarettes  38 
cents.  Guaranteed  Income  fax  Returns,  30 
Years  Bxp.  (5  &  Up.  Mechanic  On  Duty." 

The  differences  don't  stop  at  the  dgor,  as 
John  quickly  found  out.  The  five  offices  he 
vWted  were  operfted  by  CftM  Tax  Service; 
H&R  Block  ( Jbhn  used  two  brftnchea — one  In 
Atlanta  and  one  In  Decatur) ;  Sears.  Roebuck 
&  Co.  and  Mr.  Tax  of  America.  Their  coti- 
putatlorts  and  fees  were  as  foUowa: 


llfffiFiid  Of  (sfnount 
•wtd) 


FwMrsI 


SUt* 


Fm 


C&M^. ~;^.-    »52,04     J18I.04        .Pl.M 

Bleefc-8*...„ ,,tli....     ».»■       H.OO         2.50 

Smr  - (141.8i)      111.00  15.00 

Mr.Tax. 483.00        82.00         S-OO 

Each  tax,  serrlw  Insisted  its  work  was 
checked  several  times  by  highly  qualified 
personnel.  Each  also  assured  John  that  It 
was  positive  its  work  was  100%  correct  and 
that  It  wotUd  gladly  pay  any  penalty  or  In- 
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t^aet  caxised  by  any  error.  (Each  ofllee  also 
Mid,  however,  that  it  wouldn't  pay  any  extra 
taxes.  shotUd  they  later  be  deemed  due  by 
IjwIBS.) 

TBB  mymCATS  XXFKRT 


Jobn  was  perplexed.  Should  he  put  his 
tfust  in  C&M  Tax  Service  and  claim  a  (652.04 
refund?  Or  should  he  fellow  Sears.  Roebuck's 
computations  and  pay  (141  to  the  IBS?  He 
flsAlly  decided  to  take  his  problem  to  tbe 
tdtlmate  expert:  the  Internal  Reveniie  Serv- 
tentself. 

Under  most  clrcumstanoee,  the  IBS  wont 
flgore  out  a  taxpayer's  return  unless  tbe 
individual  is  blind  or  disabled.  It  will,  how- 
eTer,  answer  specific  questions  from  any  tax- 
payer and  it  will  compute  tbe  tax  of  an  in- 
dlTldual  using  the  standard  deduction  whose 
adjiisted  gross  Income  is  (30,000  or  less  and 
eonslsts  solely  of  wmgea  or  salaries  and  tips, 
dividends,  interest,  pensions  and  annuities. 
Although  John's  ease  didn't  oonform  to  all 
these  requirements,  tbe  IBS  agreed  to  com- 
pute bis  taxes  since  he  was  working  with  a 
reporter  on  a  story. 

But  even  the  IBS  wasn't  infallible.  After 
examining  John's  figures  in  detail,  tbe  gov- 
ernment agency  said  he  was  entitled  to  a 
refund  of  (406.10.  Later,  however,  when  John 
(piestloned  this  figure,  an  agent  said  he 
had  erred  In  the  computation  of  moving 
sipenses.  

The  correct  refund,  the  IRS  said,  was 
(400.94.  This  figiire,  presumably  the  last 
word,  was  (361.10  less  than  the  refund  stipu- 
lated by  C&M.  It  was  also  (541.94  better  than 
the  figure  advised  by  Sears. 

To  solve  the  oonfualon  on  tbe  state  income 
tax.  John  took  his  form  to  the  OeorgU  Rev- 
enue Department,  which  will  fill  out  without 
charge  the  state  form  of  any  Georgia  resi- 
dent. The  department  informed  John  that 
be  was  entitled  to  a  refund  of  (117.80.  The 
figure  was  (68.34  lees  than  that  given  John 
by  C&M,  but  it  was  far  better  than  tboee 
eomputed  by  three  of  tbe  other  offloas. 

A  study  of  the  forms  prepared  by  the 
five' eommerelal  Servloee  shows  that  the  big- 
gest and  costliest  dWerenoee  were  connected 
with  moving  expenses  and  itemised  deduc- 
ttons: 


ItenIZM)  dsducthms 

FsdenI 

St>t« 

CAM .— . 

BiKfc-Ail. * — — — -.-  .-k 

Bbdi-Dsc — :.. 

$3, 724. IS 
2,»3S.OO 
3,034.00 
3,101.00 
2.937.00 

usiase 

1,710.00 

1,(02.80 

Shu .__ .1 

1,167.00 
2.579.00 

-- 

Moving  expensM 

ti'.-             -•• 'r    - 

Fsdenl 

State 

CtM J3,643.S9  0 

flodi-MI 3,682.00  ».5»5.00 

BM-Dw ...' 3,772.00  0 

imt i-...>i  204.00  204.80 

Ml.T« ^, ,.  3.561.00  0 

Tt ' -^ ^-r:— 1 7——^ >- 

'*  A  NTTstBai  or  mibtm  ■    •  /  i.  "  ' 

Certainly,  the  treatment  of  moving  ex- 
penses for  tax  purposes  has  recently  become 
more  complex.  Federal  tax  changes  In  19W 
increased  the  number  of  de<tuctlb!e  moving 
expenses,  including  a  number  of  'Indirect" 
Items  associated  with  moving.  Pormef  laws, 
for  example,  didn't  allow  burrently  legitimate 
deductions,  such  as  expenses  connected  with 
househunting  and  other  related  costs  not 
directly  Involved  In  the  move. 

But  the  servlcea  also  bad  a  large  number 
of  errors: 

An  employe  at  HAB  Blo<*^  Deoatur  of- 
fice filled  in  (8,054  In  Itemised  deductions  on 
one  tax  form  but  later  put  (3,034  on  another 
teftfa,  costing  John  (20  In  deductions. 

Several  of  the  servlcee  failed  to  deduct 


t)t>1  ot  Hil<jn 


(214  in  sUte  taxes  withheld  by  Oeorgla  dur- 
ing tbe  year,  even  though  tbe  figure  was 
prominently  dl^tlayed  on  John's  W-2  forms. 

Several  offices  failed  to  Include  as  Income 
(8.63  in  Interest  earned  by  John  even  though 
he  gave  each  office  a  set  of  figures  Including 
that  item. 

BAR  Block's  Atlanta  office  didn't  include 
a  (138  deduction  for  medldne  and  drugs. 

One  office  wrongly  listed  his  home  address, 
and  another  listed  his  first  name  as  his 
surname. 

Two  offices  gave  Mm  deductions  he  didn't 
claim  and  to  which  he  clearly  wasn't  entitled. 
C&M,  for  example,  allowed  him  (36  for  "tax 
preparation"  by  a  professional  last  year,  al- 
though John  said  he  had  prepared  his  own 
taxes.  And  Sears  allowed  him  (30  for  miscella- 
neous deductions,  although  John  said  be  bad 
no  idea  what  this  amount  should  be. 

SOUX    WEKS   AI.EKT 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  some  of  tbe 
service's  employes  seemed  to  be  especially 
alert.  For  example,  Mrs.  Mildred  Dorton  of 
Mr.  Tax  of  America  discovered  several  legiti- 
mate deductions  that  went  unnoticed  by 
everyone  else,  and  she  cited  specific  tax  court 
rulings  to  substantiate  her  claims.  (Mrs. 
Dorton  apparently  made  one  error,  however, 
when  she  informed  Jobn  he  couldnt  deduct 
any  of  bis  moving  expenses  on  his  state  forms. 
The  Oeorgla  Revenue  Department  later  said 
he  could  deduct  (1.555.89  of  these  expenses.) 

Despite  the  faults  of  tax  services,  growing 
numtiers  of  taxpayers  are  turning  to  them  for 
professional  help.  Statistics  arent  available 
for  the  total  number  of  offices  throughout 
the  UJ3..  but  their  growth  Is  reflected  plainly 
in  the  performance  of  some  of  tbe  industry 
leaders. 

H&rR  Block,  number  one  in  size,  has  5,367 
oflkes  this  year,  up  from  4,349  in  1970.  Scare. 
Roebuck  has  tax  services  this  year  in  more 
than  600  stores,  up  from  109  last  year.  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.,  another  giant  retailer, 
currently  has  tax  servlcee  In  360  retail  stores, 
up  from  135  last  year. 

S.  Bonsai  White  Jr.,  a  partner  at  Alex 
Brown  ft  Sons,  a  Baltimore  brokerage  firm, 
says  a  major  reason  for  the  industry's  growth 
is  the  growing  complexity  of  tax  la/ws  and 
tax  decdflioes.  '*Bvery  time  Omgreae  or  a  state 
legislature  paaeee  a  tax  reform  bill,  and  every 
Dime  a  tax  court  becde  down  a  m»)ar  dad- 
slon,  you  can  be  sure  that  more  people  will 
flock  to  tax-return  companies,"  Mr.  White 
says. 

MOBX    OOMFUCATET)   TAXES 

Observers  say  another  reason  for  the  In- 
dustry's growth  is  the  rise  In  Individual 
incomes,  leading  to  increasing  diversifica- 
tion of  Investments  and  more  complicated 
tax  returns.  Also,  merie  cities  and  localities 
are  requiring  Income  taxes,  meaning  that 
more  forms  must  be  filed. 

Tax  services  operate  their  offlces  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  Including  franchises.  H&R 
Block  owns  outright  meet  of  tte  locations 
m  major  cities  and  operates  these  offices  with 
Its  own  personnel.  Block  also  baa  a  few 
franchlsed  locations;  and  In  smalls  citlM 
and  towns,  the  service  sets  up  so-called  satel- 
lite offices. 

Under  the  satelUte  method,  H&B  Block  se- 
lects and  trains  a  local  indlvldtial,  who  is 
allowed  to  set  up  shop  under  the  H&R  Block 
emblem.  The  individual  furnishes  his  own 
office,  but  Block  does  his  advertising  and  pro- 
vides him  with  some  of  his  office  supplies. 

Tax  services,  of  course,  operate  their  offices 
on  a  seasonal  basis — usually  from  early  Jan- 
uary through  mid-April.  During  the  remain- 
der of  the  year,  the  larger  offlces  run  training 
sessions  for  the  upcoming  season's  employes. 

Richard  Block,  chairman  of  H&R  Block, 
says  about  "76%  or  more"  of  each  season's 
employes  return  to  the  service  the  following 
year.  "Persoimel  Is  no  longer  a  problem."  he 
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aays.  "It  was  at  first  when  we  were  getting 
started,  but  not  any  longer." 

"A  PBOPtX  BTTSINCSS" 

Some  services  disagree.  "Oetting  qualified 
personnel  is  by  far  our  biggest  worry."  says 
B.  L.  Swan  Sr.,  an  ofllclal  at  Mr.  Tax  of 
America.  "You  see.  tlils  is  a  people  btislneas, 
and  getting  good  people  Is  the  whole  ball 
game." 

De^lte  personnel  problems,  the  Industry 
sees  more  growth  In  the  future.  The  IRS 
estimates  that  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
77  million  individual  returns  filed  last  year 
were  prepared  by  "third  parties,"  Including 
professionals,  semlprofesalonals,  friends  and 
relatives.  This  means  that  about  60%  of  the 
taxpayers  will  prepare  their  own  returns — 
about  40  million  potential  customers.  Fur- 
thermore, analysts  predict  population  growth 
will  lead  to  a  steady  growth  of  new,  young 
customers. 

The  industry  also  undoubtedly  proepers 
from  the  fear  and  mistrust  with  which  many 
taxpayers  regard  the  government  in  general, 
and  the  IBS  In  particular.  "Do  you  think  the 
average  taxpayer  will  actually  ask  the  IRS  to 
figure  out  the  best  angle  for  him?"  aaks  one 
Atlanta  tax  practitioner.  "Don't  be  silly.  He 
believes  the  government's  people  are  out  to 
squeeze  every  penny  they  can  from  the  pub- 
lic, and  so  hell  come  to  private  firms." 

Firms  specialising  In  tax  returns  arent  tbe 
only  beneficiaries.  Banks  and  loan  companies 
for  example,  have  found  that  tax-return  serv- 
ices draw  new  customers.  "When  you  have  a 
man's  tax  return  In  front  of  you,  you're  In  a 
great  pKjaltlon  to  know  what  he  can  afford 
and  can't  afford  to  do  with  his  money,"  says 
one  tax-service  man. 

OCCASIONAI.    FRAXJI) 

Federal  and  state  tax  ofllcials  report  that 
fraud  is  sometimes  evident  In  the  work  of 
tax-retttrn  services.  "There's  this  one  outfit 
here  in  Atlanta  that  promises  every  client  a 
refvmd,  antf  you  tiioul^see  some  of  his  work," 
says  an  agent  at  the  Georgia  Revenue  De- 
partment. "We've  never  been  able  to  get  him 
In  court  beoause  noilMdy  will  testify  against 
him." 

Earlier  this  year,  however,  tbe  federal  gov- 
ernment managed  to  prosecute  a  case  In- 
volving fraud  by  a  tax  profeseionai.  A  federal 
district  court  In  Jackson,  Tenn..  convicted 
Mrs.  Fannie  lAe  Oas*  Robertson,  a  tax 
practitioner,  on  13  counts  of  fraud  and  sen- 
tenced her  to  a  year  In  prlaon  and  a  (600 
fine.  Mrs.  Bobertson  Is  appealing  the  decision. 

But  the  five  firms  vllfited  by  John  were 
guilty  of  errors  rather  than  fraud.  "Ttiat  was 
purely  a  mistake  on  my  part,"  the  Sears  man 
later  said  oonoeming  his  moving-expenses 
computation.  And  Bichard  Bloch  said,  "I've 
got  to  place  the  blame  squarely  on  the  tax 
return  servloe." 

"It  astounds  toe,"  Mr.  Bleeh  said.  "We  do 
nine  million  returns,  so  wete  txnind  td  make 
some  mistakes,  but  there's  no  excuse  for  get- 
ting the  ^ead  you  got  I  can't  understand  it. 
We  have  a  minimum  of  two  people  checking 
every  rettrni  done  by  our  preparer." 
-  At  OftM,  tax-preparer  Thomas  Perry  oon- 
cedM  he  forgot  to  include  several  Items  on 
John's  forms.  Including  (13  In  dividends  and 
Interest  on  his  state  return.  Mr.  Perry  stood 
by  the  deduction  Jie  gave  John  for  tax-prep- 
aration serviced,  rtalmlng  it  Iras  for  his  own 
work  this  -JMI.  (Mr.  Perry  noted,  however, 
that  the  (25  he  allowed  John  for  tax  prepa- 
ration should  have  been  (31 — the  fee  charged 
by  C&M.)  According  to  the  IBS,  however, 
such  deductions  maj  be  made  only  for  tax- 
preparatfon  fees  paid  dtiring  the  year  for 
which  the  return  is  being  submitted. 

Mr.  Tax  of  Ametlca's  Mrs.  Dorton  also 
stood  by  her  ruljng  that  John  wasnt  entitled 
to  moving-expense  deductions  on  his  state 
forms.  She  said  the  matter  of  such  deductions 
was  "a  very  gray  area,"  adding  that  her  rea- 
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aonlng  was  based  on  prior  experience.  But 
the  Oeorgla  Revenue  Bervloe,  which  presum- 
ably has  the  laot  word,  maintained  J0hn 
was  Indeed  entitled  to  the  deductions.    | 

Beyond  the  problems  of  error  or  frajud, 
there  lurks  another  worry:  Some  tax  rettirn 
firms  may  be  selling  Information  glea|ied 
from  supposedly  confidential  returns  to  out- 
side concerns,  such  as  department  stotes, 
credit  bureaus  and  direct-mail  companies. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  now  inies- 
Ugatlng  this  possibility,  as  well  as  possibly 
misleading  advertising  by  some  tax  flfms 
that  promise  big  refunds  to  prospective 
clients. 

Congress  has  also  entered  the  plctt^re. 
Sen.  Charles  Mathias  (R.,  Md.)  last  mo|tth 
Introduced  a  bill  that  would  require  the  con- 
sent of  a  t&xpayer  before  a  tax-return  ;)re- 
parer  could  use  Information  from  his  client 
for  any  purpoee  other  than  figuring  the  re- 
turn. "Many  Income  tax  preparation  flvms 
and  services  are  beginning  to  move  into  other 
fields,  such  as  the  selling  of  mutual  fuads. 
insurance  and  other  financial  services,  &nd 
are  using  for  these  marketing  purposes  the 
detailed  knowledge  of  their  customers  glean- 
ed In  the  course  of  preparing  Income-tax 
turns."  Sen.  Mathias  says. 


re- 


Thx  Ubban  Steatxcisi:  Maxt  Hafpt  RmxfNs 
(By  Owen  Edwards ) 

The  unthinkable  la  upon  us  once  m9re. 
Taxman,  first  cousin  to  the  Orim  Reaper. 
Is  coming  to  town,  list  in  hand,  and  there 
you  are  again,  with  your  green  eyeshade  $nd 
plastic  sleeve  guards,  licking  your  pencil 
point  and  sweating  like  a  Cossack,  friendless 
and  vulnerable  before  that  merciless  armada 
of  IRS  computers. 

And  why?  To  save  a  little  money?  Would 
you  remove  your  own  appendix  for  budgiet- 
ary  reasons?  After  aU.  there  Is  help  out  thpre 
to  be  had.  If  you  believe  the  ads,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  sit  down,  spUl  your  financial  gtits 
and  wait  for  the  refund.  If  you  believe  ihe 
ads. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  varies  Just  a 
teensy  bit  from  that  sunny  picture.  Like 
other  seasonal  businesses  {firecracker  sales. 
for  Instance),  public  tax  accounting  feas 
something  of  the  ephemeral  about  it — olBces 
that  never  seem  to  be  open,  phones  ttat 
aren't  answered,  and  tents  that  are  sllenftly 
folded  on  the  morning  of  April  18.  UnUke 
barbers,  hot  dog  stands  and  CPAs,  tax  con- 
sultants need  no  license  to  work.  In  f4ct. 
the  lady  at  the  Department  of  ConsuiAer 
Affairs  seemed  positively  unsure  what  a  tax 
consultant  is  In  the  first  place.  Anyone  w)th 
the  barest  knowledge  of  mathematics  an4  a 
passable  bedside  manner  can  Jump  into  the 
nearest  phone  booth  and  emerge,  seconds 
later,  as  a  fxill-fledged  flnagler.  But  thera  is 
much  that  is  reputable,  too,  and  the  sarviees 
rendered,  when  rendered  well,  can  save  yiou 
money.  The  questlcm  is,  bow  to  choose? 

To  find  out  Just  how  one  tax  Juggler  (tlf- 
fered  from  another,  I  compiled  a  set  of  4c- 
titlotis  figures  for  Income  and  expenses  and 
made  the  rounds  of  well-known  and  not-fo- 
well-known  places,  posing  as  a  custoiqer. 
The  process  carried  with  It  a  foretaste ,  of 
purgatory. 

The  financial  situation  I  drew  up  was  a 
little  more  complicated  than  the  averse 
W-a  non-itemized  return,  so  that  I  could 
discover  how  each  place  bandied  the  extra 
work,  and  how  much  each  would  charge  ^or 
It.  In  order  to  appear  no  more  fraudulent 
than  usual.  I  indicated  that  I  was  self- 
employed  (necessitating  a  specific  torture  de- 
vice known  as  Schedule  C)  and  wished j to 
file  Jointly  with  my  wife.  I  also  showed  ^- 
come  derived  about  equally  from  writing  a^d 
stock  dividends  (a  bit  of  sh%meless  wl4h- 
fulflllment).  Each  of  the  tax  specialist^  I 
went  to  was  given  the  same  basic  set  jof 
figures.  Some  dredged  harder  than  others  to 
come  up  with  additional  business  exp>enfes 
and,  as  a  result,  were  able  to  lower  my  net 


Income  after  deductions,  but  all  started  from 
the  same  point.  The  gross  Income  on  my  fic- 
tional ledger  was  911.372,  and  by  tk»<tlme  It 
was  all  over  I  almost  beMeved  I  had  made 
that  much. 

My  first  stop,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  I  had  Just  staggered  itasn  the  poisonous 
chamber  of  an  inbound  commuter  bvis.  was 
the  All  State  Tax  Service  branch  at  the  Ninth 
Avenue  end  of  the  Port  Authority  Bus  Ter- 
minal. The  place  had  more  than  its  share 
of  Old  World  charm,  consisting,  as  it  did, 
of  a  table  loaded  with  tax  forms  at  one  end 
of  a  coln-and-stamp-tradlng  shop. 

My  financial  Boewell  at  All  State  was  an 
earnest  man  with  glasses  like  the  windows 
of  a  diving  bell.  After  I  laid  out  my  Informa- 
tion there  was  a  brief  fiutter  of  confusion 
while  he  ran  beck  and  forth  behind  a  counter 
to  get  schedule  after  unnerving  schedule. 
For  most  of  the  non-commuting  denizens 
of  the  bus  terminal,  taxes  may  be  a  llfe-and- 
death  matter,  but  they  usually  involve  rela- 
tively straightforward  forms  and  procedures. 
Then  along  comes  Mr.  Self-Employed-Wlth- 
Dlvldends-Fancypants.  But  if  the  complica- 
tions I  presented  at  four  in  the  afternoon 
daunted  the  All  State  man  for  a  moment, 
he  was  quick  to  see  me  as  a  challenge.  While 
the  radio  punished  me  with  helping  after 
helping  of  Herb  Alpert,  my  new  and  trusted 
friend  muttered  about  "straight  line  meth- 
ods" and  chewed  the  end  of  his  pencil.  By 
4:45  the  thunder  of  New  Jersey-bound  feet 
was  welling  up  In  the  corridor  outside  and 
we  were  still  trying  to  determine  whether 
to  itemize  or  not.  No  electronic  wizardry 
here,  not  even  an  adding  macblne.  Man 
against  the  economic  elements.  No  matter 
that  he  was  a  little  grudging  about  nuances, 
or  that  he  said  If  my  needs  were  a  hair  more 
elaborate  he  would  F>ass  me  on  to  a  CPA — 
the  All  State  man  threw  himself  Into  my 
taxes  as  If  they  were  his  own  (which,  he 
stated  a  little  self-rtghteously.  were  very 
simple).  At  almost  five,  with  millions  grind- 
ing past  on  their  trek  home,  that  kind  of 
Involvement  was  touching.  But  the  real  touch 
was  yet  to  come. 

When  the  information  was  written  in  the 
appropriate  slots.  I  asked  how  much  the  com- 
putation would  cost  me.  My  man  started 
ticking  It  off:  federal  and  state.  $10;  schedule 
B  (Interest  and  dividends).  95;  $8  for  an 
auto  expense  form:  for  a  form  that  detailed 
a  business-motivated  move  (I  was  starving). 
S5:  and  finally  the  cruncber.  Schedule  C.  a 
multi-faceted  triple-vivid  account  of  my 
karma  for  which  he  wanted  MO.  (Since  I 
Uve  out  of  town,  no  city  form  was  needed.) 
A  grand  total  of  466. 

Noticing  my  sudden  pallor,  my  tarnished 
Robin  Hood  chewed  his  pencil  again,  vibrated 
slightly  In  sympathy  with  a  subway  far  be- 
low, EUid  set  a  limit  for  the  Job  at  $55.  I  was 
on  my  feet,  stammering  a  feeble  excuse  about 
wanting  to  re-check  my  figures  and  teUlng 
him  not,  for  God's  sake,  to  do  any  more 
work.  My  head  had  been  a  bubble  of  $3-and- 
up  TV  promises  and  I  hadn't  been  ready  to 
have  it  burst  so  soon.  As  I  swam  Into  the 
commuter  surf  he  shouted  after  me:  "Tou 
wont  find  anyone  to  do  it  for  less  I"  He  was 
wrong,  as  It  turned  out,  but  not  always. 

The  struggle  so  starWy  apparent  at  the 
bus  terminal  also  goes  on  at  the  First  Na- 
tional City  BanX  branch  at  the  corner  of 
Park  Avenue  and  52nd  Street,  but  it  Is  served 
up  In  a  baokerly  aspic  of  dark  plywood 
panels  and  expertly  homogenized  Muzak.  The 
"Tax  Service  Center"  is  tucked  into  that 
ralled-off  archipelago  of  glass-top  desks  occu- 
pied in  every  Dank  by  smiling  silver-haired 
men  with  nothing  to  do.  A  discreet  screen 
of  plastic  shrubbery  hides  the  throes  of  the 
client  from  a  passing  public  quick  to  seize 
on  the  suffering  of  its  fellows. 

The  sign  In  the  window  had  specified 
'computer  fast."  which  I  hear  Is  fast  Indeed, 
but  nothing  was  said  about  waiting.  After 
half  an  hour  I  went  out  and  consoled  myself 
with  a  Sabrett  hot  dog.  After  another  half- 


hour  I  returned  in  time  to  see  the  man  In 
line  ahead  of  me  rise  from  the  tax  desk  with 
the  look  of  someone  Just  finishing  Thanks- 
giving dinner  dviring  a  bull  market.  My  own 
sense  of  well-being  foundered  slightly  as  1 
sat  down  and  saw  that  National  City's  tax 
expert,  behind  his  pilot's  glasses,  might  have 
been  on  the  sunny  side  of  fifteen.  But  his 
manner  was  efficient. 

All  was  not  impeccable  about  this  peach- 
cheeked  banker,  of  course.  He  had  to  ask  me 
far  a  clarification  of  the  spelling  of  a  wall* 
known  bond  issue,  for  one  thing,  and  the 
following  bit  of  dialogue  unnerved  me  not  a 
little: 

Expert  (consulting  form,  pencil  poised): 
"Have  you  i««vlously  filled  out  a  form  1009?" 

Taxpayer:  "I'm  not  sure.  What  is  fCHin 
1099?" 

Expert  (Smiling  brightly)  :  "I  really  dont 
know." 

But  after  that  there  was  little  stumbling. 
The  right  schedules  were  quickly  produced 
and  there  was  a  man-to-man  leveling,  after 
which  the  ambitious  but  perilous  notion  of 
writing  off  car  expenses  was  scrapped.  The 
sound  of  the  adding  machine  was  so  exuber- 
antly confident  that  only  an  Idiot  could  have 
worried.  Ergo.  I  was  not  worried. 

After  fitting  consultation  it  was  suggested 
that  my  financial  situation  did  not  Justify 
Itemizing.  I  bristled  a  bit  at  the  Implied  slur 
(  'I  work  damn  hard,  fella,  and  you  tell  me 
I  can't  itemize!"),  but  under  his  adolescent 
exterior  the  lad  was  solid  steel.  I  knuckled 
under. 

The  session  took  a  crisp  30  minutes — tidy, 
germ-free,  as  Impersonal  as  the  computer  It- 
self. A  total  of  five  forms  (1040,  state.  C  and 
Social  Security  and  moving  expenses)  cost 
$16.  My  hand  stopped  trembling.  I  will  admit 
that  I  was  naive  enough  to  expect  a  large 
white  machine  to  present  me  with  my  re- 
turns on  the  way  out.  child  of  the  freezc-dry 
era  that  I  am.  But  the  computer,  it  turns 
out.  Is  In  some  hermetically  sealed  squash 
court  downtown,  and  the  beet  National  City 
could  pron>lse  was  a  five-day  wait  (due.  I 
was  told,  to  an  unexpected  February  crush). 

Eight  breathless  days  later  the  Impeccably 
manicured  form  arrived.  My  federal  tax  was 
$1,432  and  my  state  tax  was  $209.  for  a  total 
hit  of  $1,641.  As  It  ttirned  out.  no  other  tax 
specialist  reached  a  figure  that  high,  con- 
firming my  suspicion  that  bankers  dont 
understand  that  people  actually  use  money 
to  buy  things. 

First  National  City  tax  centers  go  into 
moth  balls  after  the  fifteenth,  but  there  Is 
a  telephone  number  that  you  can  call  If 
errors  are  discovered,  or  if  you're  going  to  be 
audited  and  Just  want  to  chat  before  killing 
yourself. 

As  I  headed  for  H.  &  R.  Block,  the  mere 
name  conjured  up  the  impressive  image  of 
a  huge  cube  of  titanium  with  me  and  my 
money  safely  locked  inside  while  scores  of 
weeping,  gnashing  IRS  men  blunted  their 
blowtorches  on  Its  unmarred  surface.  As  al- 
ways, reality  is  a  little  more  plain  pipe  rack 
than  that.  The  second-story  Block  office  as 
663  Lexington  Avenue  has  the  weary  gray  air 
of  benevolent  bureaucracy  that  might  be 
found  In  the  headquarters  of  the  English 
Mafia,  if  there  were  an  English  Mafia. 

The  pretty  receptionist  gave  me  an  old- 
friend  smile  and  took  down  a  little  informa- 
tion. To  the  question.  "How  did  you  hear 
about  Block?"  I  replied  "subllminally,"  and 
the  girl  wrote  It  under  the  square  for  TV, 
radio,  and  friends  without  looking  up.  The 
place  was  girded  for  the  March  onslaught, 
with  four  facing  rows  of  metal  chairs  and 
one  of  those  take-a-number-for-better-serv- 
loe  devices.  Several  older  ladles  in  low-heeled 
Corfam  shoes  were  waiting,  and  while  I  was 
there  most  of  the  people  whp  came  in  were 
women  over  fifty.  There  was  a  family  feeling. 
One  woman  brought  her  sister  in  to  meet 
the  nice  man  who  had  done  her  taxes  last 
year.  The  receptlonUt  offered  me  one  of  her 
Hostess  Twinkles  and  then  nished  to  the 
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irlxidow  and  peered  down  the  street,  ex- 
plaining as  she  came  back  that  the  manager's 
car  had  been  towed  away  foxir  times  that 
week.  I  sat  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  wonder- 
ing If  the  manager  could  do  better  against 
IRS  than  he  did  against  the  New  York  Po- 
lice Department,  and  absorbing  the  am- 
biance. A  hidden  radio  offered  movie  themes 
in  glutinous  waves  of  strings.  A  sign  on  the 
receptionist's  desk  said,  "Thank  You  for 
placing  your  confidence  in  H.  &  R.  Block." 
Somehow  it  seemed  presumptuous.  While  I 
languished,  people  came  in  and  were  proc- 
essed with  cheerful  clicks  of  efficiency,  like 
victims  in  a  city  emergency  ward.  And,  as 
m  an  emergency  ward,  they  then  had  a 
chance  to  sit  for  a  while  and  think  about 
dying. 

A  map  on  the  wall  located  more  than 
5,000  Block  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Next  to  it  were  two  black  plastic  rectangles, 
one  proclaiming  In  silver  letter  "H.  &  R.  Block 
Silver  Award"  and  the  other  In  gold  let- 
ters, "H.  &  R.  Block  Gold  Award."  I  still 
can't  figure  out  who  gave  them  those  awards. 
The  manager  strode  from  desk  to  desk  in  a 
six-button  shiny  gray  suit  of  some  suspicious 
space  age  fabric,  a  green-and-yellow-strlped 
shirt,  a  wide  paisley  tie  and  the  kind  of 
oversize  gold  rim  glasses  usually  seen  on  TV 
theater  critics.  The  ladles  doted  on  him  and 
he  took  it  in  stride. 

At  last  I  was  called.  My  Intercessor  was  a 
man  In  his  late  thirties  with  hair  like  a  molt- 
ing Shetland  sweater  and  the  look  of  some- 
one already  weary  of  other  people's  struggles 
to  stay  afloat.  I  soon  tmderstood  why.  For 
the  next  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes  he 
became  one  with  my  taxes,  to  the  point  that 
I  began  to  regret  that  they  weren't  my  taxes. 
He  gave  advice  ("Stick  to  precedents  and 
keep  It  simple  if  you  can"),  meticulously 
tracked  a  mistake  through  the  labyrinth 
until  he  found  It,  and,  ^when  the  manager 
oozed  past  with  the  whispered  word  to  start 
shortcuttlng  because  of  the  crowd,  answered 
with  upraised  chin,  "Not  with  a  Schedule  C 
I  dont  start  shortcuttlng."  My  chest  swelled. 
So  much  for  the  sUckerles  of  the  managerial 
class;  this  was  my  man  and  we  were  in  this 
thing  together. 

At  the  end  of  nearly  two  hours  he  gave  me 
tentative  figiires,  something  the  man  tied  to 
an  off-premises  computer  cant  do.  On  a  gross 
Income  of  $11372,  the  federal  tax  was  $1,282. 
(Six  days  later  the  return  arrived  In  the 
mall  with  a  balance  due  of  $1,496.)  There 
was  considerable  pondering  of  my  New  York 
State  return,  because  I  had  spent  half  the 
year  in  Oallforala,  but  after  Herculean  figur- 
ing and  reflgurtng,  an  appealing  but  spec- 
ulative $9  came  forth.  (On  the  final  return 
this  Jumped  mysteriously  to  $65.)  The  Block 
style  Is  to  have  the  figures  checked  by  an- 
other auditor,  entered  formally  and  given  to 
the  client  within  five  days.  If  you  are  audited 
as  a  result  of  their  work  you  can  Eisk  that  a 
man  from  Block  be  present  to  h<Md  your  hand 
during  the  inquisition  (and  Indeed.  whUe  I 
was  there,  the  manager  left  to  attend  an 
sudlt  on  a  previous  year's  return).  The  one 
glaring  error  I  detected  was  that  no  Social 
Security  form  was  attached  to  my  Schedule 
C,  but  this  was  corrected  In  the  final  return. 
adding  $184  to  my  final  blU,  but  presumably 
saving  me  from  a  life  of  crime.  The  fee  for 
federal,  etete  and  Schedules  C  and  B  was  $20, 
which  seems  a  fair  bargain  considering  the 
Twinkles  and  hard  work. 

During  my  session  a  crisis  developed  when 
the  lady  with  the  sister  became  enraged  at 
a  two-dollar  Increase  in  the  cost  of  her  cal- 
culations for  this  year.  The  manager  was  at 
her  side  faster  than  a  speeding  cruise  direc- 
tor, making  phone  calls  higher  up  and  cham- 
pioning her  cause  until  tilings  were  put 
straight.  Somewhere  in  gi«ater  Kansas  City, 
Henry  and  Richard  Block  would  have  smiled. 

In  the  cautiously  middle-class  household 
of  my  youth,  loan  companies  ranked  only 
•Ujhtly  higher  than  abortionists.  Somehow 


it  was  nicer  to  be  foreclosed  by  a  bank  that 
your  friends  knew  and  respected.  So,  despite 
countless  periods  of  the  direst  financial 
drought,  I  have  never  brought  myself  to  push 
open  the  reputedly  well-oiled  door  of  a  Bene- 
ficial or  a  Household  Finance.  But  Beneficial 
Finance  has  entered  the  profitable  sideline  oJ 
tax  accounting,  so  I  took  a  deep  breath  and 
entered  their  office  at  137  Bast  67th  Street 
I  had  expected  thick  cigar  smoke,  grimy  light 
and  a  brutal  beating  by  dull-eyed  henchmen 
but.  In  fact,  the  place  was  fluorescent-bright, 
button-down  and  painless  looking.  like  a 
dental  clinic  that  smoothly  sails  Its  sufferers 
in  with  a  smile  and  out  on  a  cloud  of  Novo- 
cain. I  was  ushered  into  Cubicle  3  by  a  mo- 
hair-breasted stewardess  and  was  quickly 
confronted  by  a  genial  man  puffing  on  a  pipe 
full  of  what  looked  like  assorted  chocolates. 
I  proffered  my  statements  of  Income  and  ex- 
pense. A  shadow  passed  over  his  We-can-lend- 
you-a-bundle  smile  as  he  stared  at  the  two 
pages  for  a  long  time.  Then  he  stared  at  me 
for  a  long  time.  To  break  the  ice  I  suggested 
that  a  Schedule  C  was  Indeed  required  as 
well  as  the  1040,  but  he  began  to  redden  and 
I  knew  at  once  that  I  had  gone  too  far.  It 
was  explained  to  me  with  some  htunlllty  that 
he  and  Beneficial  had  only  been  at  this  tax 
thing  for  a  year  and  that  he  and  they  were, 
well,  Jtist  not  up  to  handling  my  specific 
needs.  Had  my  situation  been  more  typical 
I  could  have  found  happiness  with  them  for 
between  $7.76  and  $12.76,  I  was  told,  but  as 
U  was  ...  He  spread  his  hands.  With  my 
ears  ringing  to  the  inevitable  I-told-you-so's 
of  my  mother,  who  spends  the  winter  in  my 
subconscious.  I  scraped  together  my  well- 
thumbed  figures  and  left. 

Down  Lexington  Avenue,  Just  above  the 
satin  hotpants  of  Etcetera  at  No.  680,  is  an 
office  of  R  &  O  Brenner.  A  sign  on  the  door 
said  "Out  to  lunch."  It  was  almost  four  in 
the  afternoon.  For  thirty  minutes  I  chatted 
with  a  parking  meter  and  considered  with 
growing  gloom  the  fix  that  Amendment  16 
had  gotten  us  all  Into.  Then  I  tried  Brenner 
again.  Nothing.  Well,  until  the  fiftewith  there 
was  id  ways  tomorrow. 

On  the  slippery  verge  of  being  daunted  I 
slogged  uptown.  From  a  second -story  window 
at  738  Lexington  Avenue  a  confident  yellow- 
and-blue  sign  announced  Income  Tax  Prep- 
aration Company,  which  seemed  an  honest 
enough  name.  Upstairs  I  fotmd  a  coey  little 
gaggle  of  desks,  a  teXle  full  of  dog-eared 
Playboys  and  Reader's  Digests  and  the  gen- 
teel greed  of  a  smalltxrvn  real  estate  office. 
Not  a  caveat  emptor  notice  In  sight.  There 
was  no  waiting.  A  lady  ni  call  Shirley,  con- 
structed mainly  of  rhlnestone  glasses,  orange 
frosted  hair  and  brimming  blue  ski  pants, 
sized  up  me  and  my  statistics  with  a  glance 
and  was  working  before  I  had  come  to  terms 
with  the  stem  wooden  chair  next  to  her 
desk.  The  appropriate  forms  seemed  to  spring 
from  the  ends  of  her  fingers.  Over  the  roar 
of  an  air  conditioner  unexplalnably  function- 
ing full  blast,  Shirley  pumped  me  about  my 
business  expenses.  Never,  at  any  point,  did 
she  qt^te  in9ent  aft  expense  for  me,  but 
when  she  asked  about  something  not  on  the 
sheet,  like  cabs  or  tips,  she  would  look  across 
at  me  with  motherly  reprroach  until  I  came 
iq>  with  a  figure  that  she  considered  worthy 
of  me.  Under  her  silent  pressure  I  began  to 
produce.  Amazing  numbers  leapt  straight 
from  my  Imagination  onto  the  form.  Within 
ten  minutes  Shlrtey  had  me  feeling  as  guilty 
as  If  we  had  known  each  other  years,  not 
beeatise  I  was  sliding  deeping  and  deeper  into 
fmud,  but  because  I  had  been  such  a  patsy 
for  so  long. 

Like  a  naaglclan  she  drew  numbers  out  of 
me,  adding  them  up,  shaking  her  bead  and 
muttering  that  at  least  next  year  she'd  be 
able  to  put  together  a  better  "financial  pic- 
ture." That  there  would  be  a  next  year  for 
Shirley  and  me  seemed  already  settled.  When 
all  the  figures  were  down  she  gave  me  one 
more  look  to  let  me  know  that  I  was  lovable 


tout  a  ahlemld.  and  then  sibe  began  ques- 
tioning me  In  a  more  or  less  Intimate  way 
for  what  she  oalled  a  "personal  profile." 
Finally,  she  leaned  back  In  her  chair  with  a 
sigh  and  told  me  that  she  would  do  the  final 
figuring  over  the  weekend.  Feeling  that  at 
last  I  had  found  a  real  flnagler,  I  got  up  and 
took  out  my  wallet.  Shirley  riffled  through 
the  pUe  of  forms  and  then  seemed  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  my  vlslMe  wardrobe. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  work,"  she  said. 
"You  really  haven't  given  me  the  kind  of 
picture  I  like  to  have.  But  I  think  I  can  do 
the  whole  thing  for,  say.  $126." 

The  stabbing  pain  I  had  felt  at  the  bus 
terminal  came  flooding  back.  I  gripped  the 
top  of  the  chair  and  tried  to  smile,  but  I 
doubt  If  It  reached  as  far  as  my  face.  Shirley 
gave  me  another  mother-knows-beet  look. 

"DtMit  worry,  It's  going  to  be  a  very 
profeerional  job.  And  besides."  she  a<lded, 
bestowing  the  ultimate  bleeslng,  "it's  deduc- 
tible  next   year.   ITiat's  worth  $36   alone." 

I  managed  a  twenty-dollar  deposit  and 
told  Shirley  that  I  would  pay  the  rest  when 
I  got  the  flnlahed  form.  Outside,  the  rustle 
of  maxl  coats  cleared  my  head.  Flnagler  or 
not,  I  knew  I  wasnt  going  to  pay  this  ex- 
tra $106.  The  next  morning  I  called  Shirley 
and  broke  the  news.  Contrary  to  my  expec- 
tations, there  was  no  bargaining.  Just  what 
sounded  like  genuine  disappointment  that 
I  had  turned  out  to  be  small  potatoes  after 
all.  Of  course,  there  were  questions  lett  un- 
answered by  my  cowardice.  After  a  weekend 
of  plumbing  her  own  imagination,  Shirley's 
final  results  might  have  been  the  lowest  of 
all.  And  the  Idea  of  having  a  "financial 
plcttire"  devel<q>ed  from  the  murky  negative 
of  my  career  might  have  done  a  lot  for  my 
ego.  Then,  too,  I  might  have  been  audited 
and  gone  to  Jail.  ITP  states  In  print  that 
they  are  open  all  year  and  will  be  reeponslble 
for  mistakes,  but  the  figures  I  had  concocted 
under  the  pressure  of  Shirley's  merciless 
gase  were  all  my  own. 

My  experience  at  Block  was  beginning  to 
seem  so  pleasant,  deeplte  the  waiting,  that  I 
decided  to  check  another  office  for  consis- 
tency. H  &  R  Block  at  261  West  28rd  Street 
is  a  storefront  operation  of  htunbler  dimen- 
sions than  Its  uptown  counterpart.  There  is 
only  room  for  six  simultaneous  heart-to- 
hearts  and  a  coffee  machine  (free)  with  pa- 
per cups.  Like  Marx  and  Lenin  on  the  wall 
of  a  back-country  Intourlst  btureau,  the 
brothers  Block  stare  benevolently  down  on 
the  proceedings.  The  office  was  empty  except 
for  a  pleasant  lady  with  a  Spanish  accent 
laboring  over  a  stack  of  returns.  The  weather 
had  ttuned  warm  and  the  office  temperature 
was  about  a  thousand  degrees,  but  the  lady 
seemed  perfectly  comfortable  in  a  heavy 
black  dress.  With  heat  waves  roUlng  up  off 
the  desk  top  we  went  to  work  Immediately. 
I  was  getting  so  good  at  the  game  by  this 
time  that  I  can't  be  absolutely  sure  she 
was  as  efficient  as  she  seemed,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  she  wt»'ked  as  bard  as  the 
Blockman  on  Lexington.  And  she  dldnt  for- 
get any  forms,  not  even  the  moving  expense 
sheet  that  not  all  the  others  had  used  or 
even  known  about.  There  was  a  lot  of  aoul- 
searching  about  the  extent  of  the  camera 
expenses  I  wanted  on  my  business  costs,  and 
she  prevailed  on  me  to  lower  the  figure.  Her 
main  concern,  like  the  man  at  the  other 
Block  ofllce,  seemed  to  be  to  keep  me  from 
attracting  attention  rather  than  to  save  a 
bit  of  money.  Only  once  was  there  a  glint  of 
dark  Latin  despair.  As  she  grudgingly  ac- 
cepted my  patently  dishonest  figure  for  sta- 
tionery, she  shrugged  and  said,  "Anyway. 
there  is  no  way  to  escape." 

One  hour  and  twenty  minutes  later  I 
walked  out,  sweat  sloshing  out  of  my  shoes. 
The  charge  for  six  forms  was  $22.60,  ad- 
mirably in  line  since  there  was  the  addi- 
tional Social  Security  schedule.  The  tax  fig- 
ure was  leas  consistent.  The  federal  bill, 
tentatively,  came  out  to  $1387   (Including 
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ttM  IncreMC  {or  Soetal  Security)  aod  the 
staM  bUl  (whlob  th»  laOy  In  black  ;cmleu- 
lat«d  from  Butnmj  evmetf  in  Um  state  imtter 
th&n  tUae  fp«at  taera)  mw  U7a  Tbtu  tbe 
total  tax  at  tb«  Ok^tea  offloe  wa«  |a«6 
higher  tbaa  uptown,  but  it  aaema  fair  to  say 
tiiat  I  oould  bare  prMaUad  ov«r  th^ltOfa 
caution  U  I  had  UulxtwL  Whoev«rpt«a  those 
Uttle  plafitle  awartia,  even  if  tbara  Mras  a 
touch  of  napottagi.  wm  zlgbt. 

Back  to  R  4t  O  Branner.  Just  on*  da5i  lat«r. 
and  rare  enouch,  lunch  vaa  oTer  The  oflTce 
had  «li0  thrown-tog»tlwr  aura  of  a  Ohrtat- 
mas  decoration  wore  on  the  first  of  Etoeem- 
ber.  A  alga  on  the  eleetrlc-blue  vail  bragged 
of  60  Brennora  tn  Manhattan  and  tlte  five 
boroughs.  At  the  single  desk  sat  a  attrt  of 
hairy  PhU  Silvers  with  BrlUo  aldebums  and 
a  lotatcr  bib  tie.  It  la  pun  chanoe  ttet  hla 
name  wasn't  Norman,  ao  let's  call  him  that. 
I  searched  the  premdses  in  vain  for  a  eom- 
puter,  or  even  a  taroehura  alluding  t«  one. 
Porewamed  by  now.  I  presented  my  sheeta 
smudged  almost  beyond  reading,  and  asked 
for  an  eatlznate.  Ha  mused  over  them  for 
maybe  six  seooads  and  said  that  he  oould 
handle  It  for  MO.  I  was  so  reloetant  to  go 
throtigb  the  calculation  grind  again  that 
even  thsrt  much  money  was  an  excuse  to  go 
home.  As  I  got  up.  Norman's  e^cs  widetoed  a 
Uttle. 

"liook,  if  that's  too  mucti.  give  a  figure 
you  think  Is  fair." 

I  didn't  feel  like  helping.  "If  you  sayl  $40  I 
gueee  that's  fair."  I  said,  scuffing  myt  feet. 
"But  maybe  I'll  do  them  myself." 

"The  truth  Is.  it's  a  Uttle  quletrlgbt  tiow," 
b«  said,  pausing  for  a  moment  so  I  eould 
hear  hew  quiet  It  was.  "A  month  frbnj  now 
thia  place  wUl  be  loaded  and  Td  give  *ou  a 
figure  and  that  would  be  it."  He  glared  (jefen- 
slvely  for  a  second,  then  caved  in.  THow 
about  tao?" 
I  Outflanked,  I  sat  down.  Norman  got  going 
before  I  could  change  my  mind.  He  wm  the 
sprinter  of  the  lot,  going  through  the  forms 
with  a  pencil  and  stroking  his  adding  ma- 
dhlne  at  the  same  ttafea.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  bis  speed  was  that  be  dldnt  bother  con- 
stilting  me  about  businaas  expenses.  He  was 
no  lay  analyst  like  Shirley.  If  I  didn't  know 
what  I  might  have  spent  on  things  Ilka  cabs 
and  meals  during  tlM  year,  he  knew  what 
I  should  have  spent.  I  was  no  rare  bird. 
after  aU. 

"I  get  lots  of  creative  types  in  here,"  Nor- 
man  said.  "Writers,  actors,  models.  THey're 
all  around  fire  thousand."  He  shook  his  head 
sadly  over  the  arUsf  s  plight  and  kept  scrib- 
bling In  mysterlonB  numbers. 

The  phone  rang  often  and  Hormaq  an- 
swered It  ^th  a  eellophane-smooth  "Tax 
center."  He  war  exaeUng  about  fine  points, 
decided  that  I  should  be  wary  of  tpylag  to 
extract  too  much  from  my  use  of  th«  oar, 
and  en««red  my  cross-country  moving  ex- 
penses under  "travel  and  entertalnmettt." 
which,  If  Inaoeurate,  at  least  Saved  a  form. 
I  felt  nlore  redundant  than  I  had  at  the 
other  places.  Thn'e  was  neither  radM  nor 
Muisak,  but  Norman  bounced  and  tapped  his 
foot  to  far-off  Puerto  Rlcan  rtjythms.  On  a 
camera  item  that  I  oonaldered  a  temptation 
of  fa^,  he  responded  that  even  if  I  'were 
audited,  it  wouldn't  be  for  two  dr  three  J^rs. 
I  was  actually  comforted.  ' 

Ih  a  record  80  minutes  the  ballots  were 
counted  and  Norman  announced  the  realUts: 
to  the  Mdtf  I  owed  $lJ3tl,  anothw  record, 
and  on  the  state  tax,  which  had  caused  the 
usual  eonsternatlon.  the  bill  was  $88.  The 
slowest  thing  about  Norman  was  the  we4k  he 
sold  R  would  take  to  mall  my  returns  (he 
dldnt  make  it) .  On  his  card  was  the  standard 
promise  to  go  to  the  galfows  with  n*  if 
things  went  wrong.  Aa  I  left  Norman  bd  was 
picking  tip  the  phone  and  licking  his  ll|)s. 

Iiiternal  Revenue  Service,  at  130  ChUroh 
Street,  advises  with  a  maddeningly  cheerful 
voice  that  they  will  do  Juat  what  tha  ac- 
oountanta  do,  for  free.  OonaKlartng  the  over- 


all profit  they  make,  why  should  we  be 
grateful?  Alas,  I  was  tximed  away  from  that 
well-lit  Heart  of  Darkness  when  it  was  dis- 
covered I  needed  a  Schedule  C.  (The  implica- 
tion was  that  I  should  go  to  work  like  every- 
body else.)  Looking  at  my  statistics,  the  IBS 
man  told  me  to  go  to  an  accountant.  That 
advice  landed  heavily. 

My  mind- warping  odyssey  was  over.  At  that 
point  I  felt  that  a  long  Jail  term  eould  be  no 
worse  than  filing  my  taxes  with  the  help  of 
an  accounting  firm  next  year.  But  it  was 
probably  the  cumulative  effect  of  seven  ses- 
sions. Even  seven  beautiful  call  girls,  I  sup- 
pose, could  grate  on  the  sensibilities. 

The  range  of  charges  had  been  so  wide  that 
I  didn't  know  what  to  think.  I  called  the 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  to  see  If  they 
knew  what  to  think.  They  didn't,  but  they 
did  assure  me  that  tax  accountants  can 
charge  what  they  feel  they  can  get.  Looking 
at  it  that  way,  the  price  Shirley  quoted  was 
positively  flattering.  The  only  thing  that  Con- 
sumer Affairs  can  step  in  on  is  deceptive 
advertising,  and  the  "Sc  up"  tagged  onto 
most  tax  signs  takes  care  of  Just  about  every- 
thing. 


By  Mr,  HART: 
8.  1528.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate 
commerce  by  amending  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Coonetic  Act  to  provide 
for  the  Inauectlon  of  facilities  used  In 
the  harvesttag  and  processing  of  flsh  and 
fishery  products  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, for  the  inflection  of  flsh  and  fish- 
ery products,  and  for  cooperation  with 
the  States  In  the  regulation  of  intra- 
state commerce  with  respect  to  State  flsh 
Inspection  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

rjBH  iwspxcnoN  Bn,i. 

Mr.  HART.  Mf.  President,  the  whole- 
someness  of  our  Nation's  food  supply  is 
clearly  a  matter  worthy  of  the  utmost 
eonocm.  Hardly  a  week  goes  by  without 
the  newspn,pen  reporting  cases  of  food 
contaminated  with  disease-causing  bac- 
teria, environmental  pollutants,  or 
harmful  food  additives.  The  two  princi- 
pal high  protein  food»— meat  and  poul- 
try—-toave  for  aereral  years  been  the 
subject  of  laws  designed  to  protect  their 
wtaolesomenefls.  Yet  our  third  high  pro- 
tein fbod — ^flsh — contlniies  to  be  pro- 
duced without  adequate  quality  control. 
The  result  has  been  a  product  of  widely 
varying  quality,  occaskxially  so  low  as 
to  endanger  human  life  and  healOi. 

Although  fm-  years  flsh  inspection  Mils 
hav«  been  pursued  in  Congress  without 
success,  It  Is  my  hope  that  we  socra  will 
see  a  flsh  Inspection  program  enacted 
into  law.  In  the  past,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  over  the  level 
of  Inspection  of  flsh  processing  facilities 
needed  to  izuure  a  safe  product.  The  biU 
I  tntrodnoe  today — as  dM  last  year's 
version — apedfles  "continuous  Inspec- 
tion,"  or  a  man  In  every  processing  plant, 
as  the  inspection  level  required.  It  has 
not  been  demonstrated,  in  my  view,  that 
anytlting  leas  than  that  will  give  ttat 
oonsumer  the  sort  of  protection  to  whieh 
he  is  oitltled. 

Todays  proposal  contains  an  addition 
to  last  year's  bin  which  I  hope  wUl  be 
sigtflflcant  In  its  impact.  The  new  pro- 
vision caUs  for  an  intensive  screening 
sysbem  for  the  detectttm  of  dangerous 
materlala  In  flsh  or  flahery  products. 
With  the  ciarcnt  mercury  crisis,  it  seems 


difficult  to  dispute  the  need  for  some 
system  of  this  sort. 

In  previous  yeai-s,  fish  inspection  hflls 
have  dealt  broadly  with  quality  control, 
with  most  of  the  emphasis  on  sanitation 
problems  rather  than  on  contamination 
by  environmental  pollutants.  Under  the 
new  provision,  however,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would  be 
required  to  develop  a  list  of  dangerous 
polluting  suljstances  and  to  prescribe 
procedures  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
threat  they  pose  to  human  health 
through  the  consumption  of  flsh.  It  is 
pro'vided  that  private  citizens  can  chal- 
lenge both  the  list  and  the  procedures  by 
petitioning  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  701  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cocmetic  Act.  Those  who  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  decision  of  the 
Secretary  are  further  entitled  to  public 
hearings  and  judicial  review  of  his  ac- 
tion under  that  section. 

Had  this  system  been  in  effect  several 
yesirs  ago,  the  present  mercury  crisis 
might  well  have  been  less  acute.  It  Is 
worth  noting  that  an  article  by  Dr.  John 
Wood  publislied  in  the  British  magaaoe 
Nature  on  October  12.  1968,  established 
conclusively  that  industrial  discharges 
of  metallic  mercury  presumed  to  be 
harmless  could  be  converted  Into  deadly 
methyl  mercm-y.  Had  this  information 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  PDA 
through  the  petition  procedure  proposed 
today,  screening  of  fish  for  mercury  could 
have  started  immediately  thereafter.  In- 
stead considerable  time  passed  during 
Whtota,  in  the  absence  of  any  proteottve 
testing,  polluted  flsh  were  freely  con- 
sumed.     ; 

It  Is  of' course  true  that  InformatlaD 
such  as  this  oould  be  brought  to  the  regu- 
lator's attention  under  existing  law.  Yet 
today's  proposal — by  armiag  the  con- 
cerned and  informed  citizen  with  legal 
procedures  to  effect  action — is  designed 
to  make  that  result  more  likely.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  thereby  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  future  "mercuries"  and  thus 
reestablish  public  confidence  in  the  flsh 
and  fishery  products  we  consume. 

I  introduce  the  bill  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  In  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows: 

S.  1638 
A  bill  to  to  regulate  interartate  C(»nmerce  by 
amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cotanetlc  Act  to  provide  for  the  inspection 
of  facilities  used  In  the  harvesting  and 
processing  of  flrtj  and  OAtrj  products  for 
commercial  purposes,  for  the  inspection  of 
fldi  and  fishery  produota,  and  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  in  the  regulation  of 
intrastate  commerce  with  respect  to  State 
flsh  Inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
puipooes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dlted  as  the  "Wholesome  Pish 
and  Plahery  Products  Act  of  1971." 

CONCaXSSIONAI.   fXNDING 

Sxc.  2.  Pish  and  fishery  products  are  an  Im- 
portant source  of  ^he  Nation's  total  supply 
of  food.  Tbeae  foods  are  consumed  through- 
out the  Nation  and  the  major  portion  of  the 
supply  movies  in  Interstate  oommeree,  some 
from  foreign  sources.  It  Is  eesentlal  that  tb» 
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bMlth  and  welfare  of  consximers  be  protected 
by  assuring  that  flsh  and  flshery  products 
distributed  to  them  are  of  good  quality, 
wholesome,  not  adulterated,  and  are  properly 
marked,  labeled,  and  packaged.  Pish  or  flshery 
productr,  which  do  not  meet  theee  standards 
depress  markets  tor  wholesome,  not  adul- 
terated, and  properly  labeled  and  packaged 
fish  and  flshery  products.  Those  articles  that 
axe  unwholesoioe,  adulterated,  of  poor  qual- 
ity, mislabeled,  or  deceptively  packaged  com- 
pete imfalrly  with  articles  that  are  of  good 
quality,  wholesome,  not  adulterated,  and 
properly  labeled  and  packaged,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  commercial  flsharmen,  processors, 
kUd  consumers  of  flsh  and  flshery  producta, 
U  i»  hereby  found  that  all  flsh  and  flshery 
products  regulated  under  this  Act  are  either 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  cocomerce  or  sub- 
staatially  affect  such  ooounerce,  and  that 
Federal  regulation  and  cooperation  by  the 
States  and  other  Jurisdictions  as  contem- 
plated by  this  Act  (including  cooperation 
through  federaUy  ^proved  State  programs 
for  control  of  shellfish  growing  areas  and 
tbellflsh  harvesting)  are  appropriate  to  pre- 
vent and  eliminate  bindens  upon  such  com- 
merce, to  effectively  regulate  such  commerce, 
and  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
eonsumef. 

WHOLESOME  PISH  AND  FISHERY  PROD- 
UCTS AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
POOD,  DRUO,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

DETINrnONS 

Sac.  101.  Section  201,  as  amended,  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(y)  (1)  The  term  'flsh'  means  any  aquatic 
animal,  including  amphibians,  or  i>art  there- 
of capable  of  use  as  human  food. 

"The  torn  'shellfish',  as  used  in  sections 
403(1),  421,  and  423,  means  any  species  of 
oyster,  clam,  or  mussel,  either  shucked  or 
In  the  shell,  and  either  fresh,  or  frozen  or 
otherwise  processed,  or  any  part  thereof. 

"(z)  The  term  'fishery  products'  means  any 
product  capable  of  use  as  human  food  which 
Is  made  wholly  or  In  part  from  any  fiah  or 
portion  thereof,  except  products  which  con- 
tain flsh  only  tn  smaU  proportions  or  bls- 
torloally  have  not  been,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  considered  by  consumers  as 
pareducts  of  the  conunercial  fltt^ing  indus- 
try, and  which  are  exempted  from  definition 
M  a  fishery  product  by  the  Secretary  under 
such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  to 
assure  that  the  flsh  or  portions  thereof  con- 
tained therein  are  not  adiUterated  and  that 
such  products  are  not  represented  as  fishery 
Vnxlucts. 

"(aa)  The  term  'ca^iaUe  of  use  as  human 
food'  appUes  to  any  flsh  or  part  or  product 
tbar^f,  unless  it  is  denatured  or  otherwise 
Identified  as  required  by  regulations  pre- 
•cribf4  by  the  Secret«uy  to  deter  it*  use  aa 
human  food,  or  unless  it  is  naturally  in- 
•tfl^e  by  humane. 

"(bb)  "The  terms  'prooees',  'processed',  and 
Ipgyaawlng',  with  reepect  to  fish  ar  fiahery 
prg^cU,  mean  to  harvest,  handle,  store, 
prepare,  produce,  manufacture,  preserve, 
pwSc,  transport,  or  hold  such  products. 
-^I^e)  The  t«»m  'offldal  mark'  means  the 
•■Btal  mspMlluu  legend  or  any  other  eym- 
M-praeHbed  l>y  ragulatlons  of  the  Becre- 
•«r^  tdmttfy  th*  B«atti8  of  any  flah  or 
"■*"■!  product  nnder  this  Act. 

"^)  The  term  'offlclal  Inspection  l^end' 
tMtae  any  symbol  prescribed  by  regulations 
<*  the  Secretary  showing  that  an  article  Is 
»  -aeeoTdance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

^{ee)  The  term  'official  inspection  cer- 
™w«1*'  means  any  ccrtlflcate  prescribed  by 
reguisftlons  of  the  Secretary  for  Isuatiee  by 
«n  Inspector  or  other  person  performing  offl- 
c?)jl  fonctions  under  this  Act. 
■jttF^  Tbe  term  'official  device'  means  any 


device  prescribed  or  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  use  in  applying  any  official  mark. 

"(gg)  The  term  'vessel'  means  any  water- 
craft  of  any  description  which  is  engaged  in 
the  proeeaslng  oS  flah  for  innfiing  and  human 
contnimptlon  in  any  State. 

"(hh)  TtM  term  'continuous  Inspection' 
means  the  application  of  ln^>ectlon  by  a 
full-time  Inapactor. 

"(U)  The  term  'Inspector'  means  an  indi- 
vidual appointed  or  oaaunlasloaed  as  an 
officer  or  employe*  of  the  Department  and 
auth.orlzed  by  tbe  Saoiwtary  to  Inepect 
articles  under  tba  authority  of  thla  Act." 

paoRnmrn  Aon 

Sib.  lOa.  Section  301,  as  amended,  of  the 
Fedaral  Pood.  Dru^i,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
aucb  section  Mm  following  new  paragr^>b : 

"(r)  Without  authorization  from  the  Sec- 
retary or  contrary  to  regulations  {trescribed 
by  him,  casting,  printing,  llthogn^yhlng,  or 
otherwise  making,  aimninHng  using,  or  fall- 
ing to  use,  altering,  defacing,  detaching,  or 
destroying  any  form  of  official  mark,  oOolal 
Inspection  legend,  offlclal  Iniyectlon  oertlfl- 
cate.  or  official  device;  posaawlQg.  without 
promptly  notifying  the  Secretary  thereof, 
any  forged,  counterfeited,  simulated,  or  im- 
properly altered  form  of  official  mark,  offlclal 
ln^>eoUon  legend,  offlclal  Inspection  certlfl- 
cata  or  official  device;  forging,  oountarf eitlng, 
slmulatjng,  improperly  altering  any  form  of 
official  mark,  rMf\^  ln^>cctlon  legend,  "*ni<<f  * 
In^Mctlon  certificate,  or  official  device;  mak- 
ixtg  any  false  statemant  In  any  shipper's  or 
other  certificate  provided  for  in  regulations; 
or  falfiely  or  misleadlngly  representing  that 
any  flah  or  Qahery  product  has  been  inspected 
and  passed  or  exempted  from  such  Inspec- 
tion. 

"(a)  The  prooeaalng  of  any  flah  or  fishery 
products  In  any  estabUshment  or  vesael  pre- 
paring any  such  article  in  violation  of  the 
requirements  of  port  B  of  chapt.er  IV  and 
r^ulatlons  preacribed  pursuant  thereto. 

"(t)  The  importaUon  of  fi^  and  flshery 
prodticta  in  violation  of  section  410(1). 

"  (u)  The  f ailiu'e  to  maintain,  or  to  afford 
access  to,  records  as  required  by  section  411 
(b)." 

ADin/tBaaTioM 

Sac.  103.  Section  402,  as  amended,  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Coemstlc  Act  la 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(f)  (1)  If  It  la,  or  it  bears  or  contains,  any 
flsh  or  fishery  product,  and  it  has  been  proc- 
essed, stored,  or  handled  In  violation  of 
section  410  or  411  or  any  regulatkma  lasued 
by  the  Secretary  tinder  such  aaotloDa. 

"  (8)  If  It  la,  or  la  a  product  made  or  derived 
in  Whole  or  la  part  from,  ahellflah  and  stich 
Bhallflah  (al  waa  harvested  in  a  State  or 
foreign  country  that  did  not  at  the  time  of 
harvesting  have  In  effect  (1)  an  annual  State 
plan  for  elasslflcation  and  control  of  ''>*i>'?ft^ 
growing  areas  and  for  regulation  and  control 
of  sbeUfifih  harvesting  practices,  approved 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  standards 
promulgated  by  him  by  regulation,  or  (11)  In 
tlw  case  «f  a  foreign  country,  a  aballflah  oan> 
trCl  program  at  least  eqiml  to  such  stan- 
danlB;  or  (b)  was  not  harvested,  or  was  not 
purified  after  harvesting.  In  conformity  with 
siftb  State  plan  xa  foreign  program;  or  (c) 
was  harvested  in  a:groirlng  area  that  has  bean 
declared  closed  for  sxieh  purposes  by  regula- 
tion of  the  Seorecary  on  the  basis  of  a  «iw<nm 
of  nMssslty  for  the  protection  of  the  pubUo 
health," 

iNSPEcnoN  OP  nsa  akd  riaaxKi  ptooucn, 

CSTABLZSmaiflS,    AKD 


Sxc.  104.  Cbiqiter  IV  of  the  Pedoal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  CosDietle  Act  is  further  amrjirtort 
(1)  by  Inserting  "Past  A — OxznotAL"  immedi- 
ately below  tbe  cbaptiW  beading,  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  chapter  the  foUow- 


"Past   B — Pish   and   Fiskext   PBOoncrs 

"Subpart   1 — Inspection  and  Regulation  oif 

Products,  Bstabllshments,  and  Vessels 

"Sec.  410.  (a)  Good  MAjrorAcrtranm  Pkac- 
•ncw. — The  Secretary  shall,  either  dirtctly 
or  by  contract,  make,  by  experts  in  sanitation 
or  other  eonq>etent  persons,  such  survey  of 
as  many  establishments  in  the  United  States 
and  vessels  which  process  flah  and  fishery 
products  for  interstate  commerce  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  inform  himself  conoemlng 
the  operations  and  sanitary  conditions  there- 
of for  the  purpose  of  developing  adeqtiate 
standards  of  good  manufacturing  pracUoee, 
including  but  not  limited  to  sanitation  and 
quality  control,  imder  which  such  eatabllsh- 
ments  and  vessels  shall  be  malntalsad  and 
operated.  The  Secretary  shall  thereafter  by 
regulation  prescribe  standards  of  sanitation 
and  quality  control  for  the  proceesing  of  talb. 
and  flshery  products  which  shall  be  appll- 
oable  to  persons  covered  by  this  part,  and  he 
may  from  tinte  to  time  amend  such  regula- 
tl<ms.  The  initial  regulations  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  issued  within  one 
year  after  funds  are  first  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part.  Regu- 
lations (including  amendments  to  regtUa- 
tlons)  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  specified 
In  the  order  prescribing  them,  but  l*e  initial 
regulations  shall  become  effective  one  year 
after  the  date  cm  which  such  regtilatlons 
have  been  lasued,  imleee  the  Secretary  finds 
that  additional  time,  not  in  excess  of  one 
year,  is  necessary  to  place  all  or  any  part  of 
such  regulatians  into  effeet.  On  and  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  regulations  no  i>er- 
son  shall  process  for  interstate  commerce 
fish  or  flahery  producta  In  any  establishment 
under  his  control  without  complying  with 
such  regtilatlons. 

"(b)  CzxTmcATiON  or  Establishi(xi«T8 
AND  Vkssbls. — sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  regtilatlons,  no  person  shall 
process  for  Interstate  commerce  flsh  or  flsh- 
ery products  in  any  establishment  or  vesael 
under  his  contrcA  uzUesa  there  la  In  effect 
for  such  establishment  or  veaatf  a  eertlflcate 
of  registration  issued  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  issue  such  a  eertlflcate  upoo 
apjfllcatlon  accompanied  by  such  aaaurance 
as  may  be  required  by  regulations  that  swch 
establishment  or  veesH  is  and  will  be  main- 
tained in  compliance  with  applicable  stand- 
ards. The  Seowtary  may  deny  the  certificate 
of  registration  If  an  adequate  assurance  of 
compUance  is  not  presented,  and  the  denial 
shall  be  subject  to  the  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing and  judicial  review  provided  by  seotlon 
413. 

"(c)  SnsPENSioir  AifD  RKusTATEMXirr  ar 
CU'iU>i«JATK8. — The  certificate  of  reglstraitlon 
of  any  establldmwBt  or  veasel  may  be  sus- 
pended, after  opportunity  for  hearing,  for 
falltffs  to  eon^y  wtth  the  requirements  of 
this  subpart.  Tlie  cert3flcate  may  be  inuttedi- 
ately  aaspeoded  by  the  Secretary  (1)  for  ten- 
ure to  permit  acoeee  for  inspection,  or  (3) 
where  an  inspection  or  tovestigatlon  dis- 
closes violation  of  any  provision  of  this  chap- 
ter or  any  re^rulatlon  issued  tbereundw 
which  tbe  Secretary  determines  would  In- 
volve an  undue  risk  -of  Imminent  haitt  to 
consumers  if  processing  were  to  ooDtlnue 
prior  to  the  correction  of  such  violation: 
Provided,  IbMX  the  authority  oonferrad  by 
this  sentenee  wKf  not  be  delegated  to  a  non> 
supe^vlMry  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment. The  holder  of  such  sospMuled 
ceftlfloata  may  at  any  time  apply  fcr  reln- 
statemeot,  and  Hie  Secretary  shall  Immedl- 
at^y  grant  such  reinstatemabt  If  be  finds 
tJUR  atfbqtiate  misaauras  liavB  been  taken  to 
eoB4>Iy  with  the  proyialcos  at,  this  chapter 
and  the  regulatians.  Stispansion  of  a  oartifl- 
cate  and  the  denial  of  rdnatatement  shall 
be  subject  to  the  procedures  providad  by 
section  412.  but  a  summary  auspenslon  6haU 
remain  m  effect  during  tha  pandeacy  of  the 
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administrative  proceeding  under  th^t  sec- 
tion. In  the  event  of  any  judicial  proaeedlng 
relating  to  such  summary  suspenalon  before 
the  proceeding  under  section  412  the  only 
Issue  to  be  judicially  determined  alUll  b« 
whether  the  Secretary  had  reasonable  cause 
under  the  olrcumstancee  of  the  case  ^  take 
summary  action. 

••(d)  Inspiction. — For  the  purpose  tot  pre- 
venting the  use  In  interstate  commerce  of 
ash  or  fishery  products  which  are  adulterated 
or  mlsbranded,  the  Secretary  shall  c^use  to 
be  made,  by  Inspectors  appointed  by  tilm  for 
that  purpose,  a  continuous  infection  9f  each 
establishment  where  fish  or  fishery  products 
are  processed  for  Interstate  oonmierqe.  For 
the  same  purposes,  the  Secretary,  at  tils  dis- 
cretion, may  require  that  adequate  inspec- 
tions be  made,  by  Inspectors  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  of  vessels  processing  (sb  or 
fishery  products  for  interstate  oommerqe.  Any 
Inspector  appointed  (or  the  purposes  ^f  this 
title  shall  at  any  time  have  access  to  any 
establishment  or  vessel  where  fish  or  fishery 
products  are  processed  for  Interstate  com- 
merce. Denial  of  access  to  such  ln%)ector 
shall  be  ground  for  siupenalon  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  registration.  The  Secretary,  whienever 
processing  operations  are  being  conducted, 
may,  at  his  discretion,  provide  for  the  sam- 
pling, detention,  and  reinfection  of  llsh  or 
fishery  products  at  each  such  establiatunent 
or  vessel.  Any  fish  or  fishery  products  found 
to  be  adulterated  shall  be  lounedlatelf  con- 
demned and  segregated  and  shall,  If  |io  ap- 
peal Is  taken  from  the  inspectors^  detejmlua- 
tlon  of  condemnation  or  Lf  upon  completion 
of  an  appeal  inspection  such  condemliatlon 
Is  sustained,  be  destroyed  for  huma*  food 
purposes  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspec- 
tor: Provided,  That  any  fiah  or  fishery  prod- 
ucts which  may  by  reprocesaing  be  made 
not  adulterated  shall  not  be  so  condemned 
and  destroyed  If  reprocessed  under  tke  su- 
pervision of  an  Inspector  and  thereafter 
found  not  to  be  adulterated.  Failure  t^  com- 
ply with  the  requiremeata  of  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  ground  for  suspension  of 
the  cerUflcate  of  registration.  An  H>peal 
under  this  subsection  from  the  deteamlna- 
tlon  of  condemnation  shall  be  at  the  cost 
of  the  appellant  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  appeal  was  frivolous.  The  cpst  of 
Inspection  (other  than  any  cost  of  ^peal 
determined  to  be  payable  by  the  api^Uant 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence),  slydl 
be  borne  by  the  United  States,  except  that 
the  cost  of  overtime  and  holiday  pay  ^r  in- 
spection service  performed,  in  an  establish- 
ment subject  to  inspection,  at  the'  con- 
venience of  the  establishment  and  not  owing 
to  conditions  of  harvesting  or  processl|ig  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  establishment,  shall, 
at>  such  rates  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine in  accordance  with  regulations,  be 
borne  by  such  establishment.  Sums  repelved 
by  the  Secretary  In  reimbursement  for  sums 
paid  out  by  him  for  such  premium  pai  work 
aball  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  s*rtlon. 

"(e)  Us*  OP  THa  Otficiai.  Mask  and  Om- 
^Ai.  iNBPScnoM  LacBWD.— When  flsb  or  fish- 
ery products  are  processed  for  interstate 
commerce  in  an  eatabliahment  holding  an 
un«uapended  certificate  of  registration  and 
are  placed  or  packed  In  any  container  or 
wrapper,  the  person  processing  such  pr^ucta 
shall,  at  the  tlxae  Xiiey  leave  the  estajbllsb- 
meot,  cause  a  label  to  be  attached  tHereon 
wbich  ataall  bear  or  contain  the  ofllcialj  mark 
or  oOclal  Inspection  legend  ezoept  a#  may 
b«  otherwise  authorlaed  by  regulaUoi^  pui- 
saant  to  clause  (2)  of  Motion  406. 

"(f)  hAMMLBta  am  Packaozno. — U  the  Sec- 
retary haa  rMJon  to  believe  that  any  labeling 
or  packaging  In  use  or  propoeed  for  us4  with 
respect  to  any  article  subject  to  this  silbpart 
renders  or  would  render  such  artlcl^  mis- 
branded,  he  may  direct  that  such  use  bel  wltb- 
hMd,   and   the  official   mark  or   the   ifflclal 


inspection  legend  not  used,  unless  the  label- 
ing and  packaging  is  modified  in  such  manner 
as  he  may  prescribe  to  comply  fully  with 
this  Act.  If  the  person  iising  or  proposing 
to  use  such  labeling  or  packaging  does  not 
accept  the  determination  of  the  Secretary, 
such  person  may  request  a  hearing,  but  the 
use  of  such  labeling  or  packaging  shall,  if  the 
Secretary  so  directs,  be  withheld  pending 
hearing  and  final  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Any  such  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  subject  to  the  opportiuilty 
for  hearing  and  judicial  review  provided  by 
section  412. 

"(g)  Tau»  Nakzs  ano  Establishxd  Pack- 
ages.— Established  trade  names  or  other 
labeling  and  packaging  which  are  not  false 
or  misleading  In  any  particular  and  which 
are  approved  by  the  Secretary  are  permitted. 

"(h)     STOKAGE  OB  HaNSUNC  REGtTLATIONS. — 

The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
conditions  under  which  fish  or  fishery  prod- 
ucts capable  of  use  as  human  food  shall  be 
stored  or  otherwise  handled  by  suiy  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  buying,  selling, 
freezing,  storing,  or  transporting,  in  or  for 
interstate  commerce,  or  importing  such  ar- 
ticles, whenever  the  Secretary  deems  such 
action  necesaary  to  assure  that  such  articles 
will  not  be  adulterated,  mlsbranded,  or  other- 
wise in  violation  of  this  Act  when  delivered 
to  the  consxmier.  Violation  of  any  such  regu- 
lation is  prohibited,  and  fish  and  fishery 
products  stored  or  handled  in  violation  of 
such  regulation  shall  be  deemed  adulterated 
under  section  40a(f)  of  the  Act.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  not  apply  to  the  storage  or 
handling  of  such  articles  at  any  retail  store 
or  other  establishment  in  tmy  State  that 
would  be  subject  to  this  section  only  because 
of  purchases  in  Interstate  commerce.  If  the 
storage  and  handling  of  such  articles  at 
such  establishment  are  regulated,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  such  establish- 
ment is  located,  in  a  manner  which  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
advisory  committee  provided  for  In  section 
421(a)  of  this  Act,  determines  is  adequate  to 
effectuate  the  purposes   of  this  subsection. 

"(1)  Importation  or  Pish  and  Pishikt 
Products. — After  the  effective  date  of  regula- 
tions issued  under  this  subpart— 

"(1)  no  fish  or  fishery  products  shall  be 
imported  Into  the  United  States  if  such  ar- 
ticles are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  or  other- 
wise fall  to  comply  with  all  the  inspection, 
good  manufacturing  practice,  and  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder  applicable  to  such  articles  In  com- 
merce within  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  whenever  it  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  country, 
that  the  system  of  plant  and  vessel  inspec- 
tiocL  of  fiab  and  fishery  products  is  at  least 
equal  to  all  the  lns{>ectlon.  good  manufactur- 
ing practice,  and  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  regulations  issued  thereunder,  and  that 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  certificates  re- 
quired by  regulation  of  the  Secretary  as  to 
compliance  with  the  countrjr's  inspection, 
good  manufacturing  practice,  and  other  re- 
quirements, the  Secretary  may  accept  such 
certificates  as  compliance  with  the  compa- 
rable requirements  of  this  subpart:  Provided 
further.  That  any  fish  or  fishery  products 
covered  by  such  certificates  shall  be  marked 
and  labeled  as  required  by  regulations  for 
such  imported  articles:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  (A)  nothing  in  this  section  aball 
apply  to  a  person  who  purchases  Sab  outside 
the  United  States  for  consumption  by  him- 
self or  members  of  his  household  except  that 
the  total  amount  of  such  fish  shall  not  ex- 
ceed fifty  pounds;  and  (B)  the  Secretary 
may  further,  by.  or  pursuant  V>  regulation, 
exempt  from  all  or  any  part  of  this  section, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  fish  that  are  caught  by  an  in- 
dlvldtul  In  the  bona  fide  pursuit  of  sport  and 
not  for  commercial  purposes  in  waters  out- 
side the  United  States  and  that  are  brought 


into  the  United  States  by  such  Individual  by 
himself  or  members  of  his  household. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe,  under 
section  801  of  this  Act,  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  destruction  of  all  such  artl<d«t 
which  are  imported  contrary  to  this  section 
unless  ( 1 )  they  are  exported  by  the  oonslgnee 
within  the  time  fixed  therefore  by  the  Secre- 
tary, or  (2)  In  the  case  of  articles  which  are 
not  In  compliance  with  this  Act  solely  be- 
cause of  misbranding,  such  articles  an 
brought  into  compliance  with  the  Act  under 
supervision  of  authorized  representatives  of 
the  Secretary. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  en- 
forcement  of  this  section  and  reducing  the 
costs  thereof,  the  importation  of  fish  or  fish- 
ery products  into  any  port  in  the  United 
States,  except  such  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  prohibited. 

"(j)  SuavnuANca  of  Danocroits  Matbu- 
AM. — (1)  Order  to  protect  consumers  from 
the  dangers  of  dangerovis  materials  which 
may  be  found  in  fish  and  fishery  products, 
the  Secretary  shall  Initiate  and  carry  out  an 
intensive  screening  system  for  the  detection 
of  such  materials  In  fish  and  fishery 
products. 

"(2)  DniNinoNs. — As  used  In  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"(A)  The  term  'dangerous  material'  means 
any  material  which  can  be  expected  to  reach 
toxic  levels  in  significant  quantities  of  flsb 
or  fishery  products. 

"(B)  The  term  'Intensive  screening'  means 
that  level  of  surveillance  required  to  discover 
and  eliminate  the  threat  to  human  health 
arising  from  the  presence  of  dangerous  ma- 
terlalB  in  fish  or  fishery  products. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prc^>oee  regulations  specifying  all 
dangerous  materials  and  indicating  the  in- 
tensive screening  procedures  that  he  will  fbJ- 
low  in  oarrying  out  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Analyses  performed  vm.der  this  sub- 
section to  determine  the  presence  and 
amount  of  dangerous  materials  in  fish  or  flsh> 
ery  products  shall  be  performed  using  the 
best  available  technology. 

"(5)  The  results  of  any  analyses  performed 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  available 
to  any  person  upon  request  to  the  Secretary. 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  Umlt 
the  responsibility  of  any  person  to  ccxnply 
with  quality  control  regulations  established 
pursuant  to  section  410  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

"(7)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  there  Is  » 
hazard  to  the  public  health  that  requires  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  level  of  screening 
or  research  for  any  hazardous  material  in  fUh 
or  fishery  products,  he  may  Increase  the  level 
of  such  screening  or  research  to  such  extent 
he  determines  necessary  without  regard  to 
any  requirement  under  this  Act  for  pievloui 
notice  or  opportunity  for  a  hearing:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  shall  comply  with 
such  requirements  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
Initiating  such  increase  in  the  level  of  screen- 
ing for  the  hazardous  material  in  question. 
"aduimistkativk  and  auxiliabt  FaOVISIONS 

"Ssc.  411.  (a)  Withholding,  Withdrawing, 
and  Reinstating  Certificates — The  Seoretsry 
(for  such  period,  or  indefinitely,  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  tbl> 
Act)  may  withhold  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion under  section  410  or  may  suspend  or 
withdraw  svich  a  certificate  issued  under  that 
section,  with  respect  to  any  establishment  If 
he  determines  th4t  the  applicant  or  holder  of 
such  certificate  Is  iinfit  to  engage  in  any  busi- 
ness requiring  a  certificate  under  that  sec- 
tion because  such  person,  or  anyone  respon- 
sibly connected  with  him,  haa  been  con- 
victed in  any  Federal  or  State  opurt,  within 
the  previous  ten  years  of  (1)  any  felony,  or 
more  than  one  misdemeanor,  based  upon  the 
acquiring,  handling,  or  dUtrlbutlng  of  adul- 
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terated,  mislabeled,  or  deceptively  packaged 
food  or  fraud  in  connection  with  transactions 
in  food;  or  (2)  any  felony  involving  fraud, 
bribery,  extortion,  or  any  other  act  or  circum- 
stance indicating  a  lack  of  the  integrity 
needed  for  the  conduct  of  operations  affect- 
ing the  public  health.  This  section  shall  not 
affect  in  any  way  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
for  sii5f>ension  of  a  certificate  under  section 
410.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  responsibly  connected 
with  the  business  if  he  wais  a  partner,  officer, 
director,  holder,  or  owner  of  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  Its  voting  stock,  or  employee  In  a 
managerial  or  executive  capacity.  Withhold- 
ing, Withdrawal,  and  refusal  to  reinstate  a 
ctrtiflcate  under  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  the  opportunity  for  hearing  and  judicial 
review  provided  by  section  412. 

"(b)  Maimtknance  and  ,Retxntion  of 
Records. — For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  persons  engaged  in  the 
business  of  processing  fish  or  fishery  products 
for  human  consumption  in  Interstate  com- 
merce or  holding  such  products  after  trans- 
portation in  interstate  commerce  shall  main- 
tain accurate  records  showing  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  concerned  therewith,  the  source 
waters  of  such  fish  or  fishery  products,  the 
receipt,  delivery,  sale,  movement  or  disposi- 
tion of  fish  or  fishery  products  and  shall, 
i^on  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  permit 
him  at  reasonable  times  to  have  access  to 
and  to  copy  all  such  records.  Any  record  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  by  this  section  shall 
be  maintained  for  two  years  after  the  trans- 
action which  is  the  subject  of  such  record 
has  taken  place. 

"(c)  Administbative  Detention  of  Fish  ob 
FiSREST  PRODUCTS. — Whenever  any  flsb  or 
fishery  product  Is  found  by  any  authorized 
representative  at  the  Secretary  upon  any 
premises  where  it  Is  held  for  purposes  of,  or 
during  or  after  distribution  in.  Interstate 
commerce  or  otherwise  subject  to  this  Act, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
article  is  adulterated,  or  mlsbranded  or  oth- 
erwise in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  of  any  other  Vfederal  law,  or  that  such 
article  has  been  or  Is  intended  to  be  distrib- 
uted m  violation  of  cmy  such  provisions,  such 
IMi  or  fishery  products.  If  not  otherwise  sub- 
ject of  condemnation  under  section  410(d), 
may  be  detained  by  such  representative  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  twenty  days  liending 
action  under  section  804  of  this  Act  or  notl- 
fleatton  of  any  Federal,  State,  or  other  gov- 
ernmental authorities  having  jartsdictlon 
over  such  article,  and  shall  not  be  moved  by 
any  person  from  the  place  at  which  it  is 
loeated  when  so  detained  until  released  by 
such  representative.  Such  flsb  or  fishery  prod- 
uct ahall  be  detained  In  a  suitable  manner 
to  prevent  decomposition  and  the  costs  there- 
fl*  ahall  be  borne  by  the  owner  thereof.  All 
ottelal  marks  may  be  required  by  suoh  rep- 
rMBDtattve  to  be  removed  from  such  article 
bafocy  It  ]B  released  unless  it  appears  to  the 
aaUafaotloa  of  the  Secretary  that  the  article 
Is  eligible  to^ntaln  such  marks. 

"(d)      iNSPSCnON     BXXMPTZONB. — (1)      The 

provlBtons  of  this  subject  shall  not  apply  to 
the  processing  by  any  person  of  fish  of  his 
own  raising  or  harvesting,  and  the  prepara- 
tion by  him  and  tnmsportatlon  In  commerce 
of  Um  fiah  or  fishery  prodAicts  Mzcltutvely  Unt 
Bar  by  him  and  membeia  of  his  household 
and  his  nQopakylng  guests  and  employees,  if 
such  pers^  does  not  engage  in  the  business 
of  buying  or  selling  any  flah  or  fisbvy  prod- 
ucts capable  of  use  as  human  food. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may,  by  r^ulatlon  and 
under  such  conditions  as  to  sanitary  stand- 
ards, practices,  and  procedure^  as  he  may 
prescribe,  exempt  from  specific  provisions  of 
this  sohpart  retaU  dealers  with  respect  to 
flsbery  products  sole  directly  to  consumers 
In  individual  retaU  stores,  if  the  only  proc- 
«Mlng  operations  performed  by  such  retail 
deaiars  are  conducted  on  th^  premises  where 
8«oh  sales  to  consumers  are  made.  The  Sec- 


retary may  suspend  or  terminate  any  such 
exemption  at  any  time  with  respect  to  any 
person,  upon  a  finding  that  tlie  conditions 
of  exemption,  prescribed  by  regulations,  are 
not  being  met. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation, 
under  such  conditions  as  to  sanitary  stand- 
ards, practices,  and  procedures  as  he  may 
prescribe,  exempt  from  the  requirement  of 
continuous  Inspection  imposed  by  the  first 
sentence  of  section  410(d)  any  establishment, 
known  in  the  trade  as  a  'fish  bouse',  in  which 
no  processing  of  fish  or  fishery  products  is 
performed  except  (A)  the  unloading  of  fresh 
whole  fish  from  vessels  into  appropriate  bulk 
containers,  (B)  icing  or  other  refrigeration 
of  such  fish,  and  (C)  prompt  sh^ment  there- 
of either  (1)  to  an  establishment  subject  to 
continuous  Inspection  or  (ii)  to  a  retail  deal- 
er described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(e)  Pbockssors  of  Industrial  Fisuert 
Prodvcts  and  Rn,ATKD  Industries. — Inspec- 
tion shall  not  be  provided  under  this  sub- 
part of  any  establishment  or  vessel  processing 
fish  and  fishery  products  which  are  not  In- 
tended for  use  as  human  food,  but  such  arti- 
cles shall,  prior  to  their  offer  for  sale  or 
transportation  in  Interstate  conomeree,  unless 
naturally  inedible  by  humans,  be  denatured 
or  otherwise  identified  as  prescribed  by  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  to  deter  their  use 
for  human  food.  No  person  shall  buy,  sell, 
transport,  or  offer  for  sale  or  transportation 
or  receive  for  transportation,  in  commerce, 
or  Import,  any  fish  or  fishery  products  which 
are  not  Intended  for  use  as  human  food  un- 
less they  are  denatured  or  otherwise  identified 
as  required  by  the  regxilatlons  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  are  naturally  Inedible  by  humans. 

"OFrOBTUNITT  FOR  HEARING  AND  JT7DICXAI.  RX- 
VIZW  OF  DXNIAI.,  WITKHOU>INC,  SUSPENSION 
OR  WITHDRAWAL  OF  CKRTIFICATES  AND  WITH- 
HOU)INO  OF  AFPaoVAL  OF  LABELING  OR  PACK- 
AGING;   REGULATIONS 

Sec.  4ia.  (a)  Oppoktunttt  for  Hkarino. — 
( 1 )  Any  person  denied  a  certificate  under  aec- 
tlon  410(b)  or  411(a),  or  whose  certificate 
has  been  suspended  or  who  has  been  denied 
reinstatement  under  section  410(e),  or  who 
has  been  refused  the  official  mark  for  pro- 
posed labeling  or  packaging  under  section  410 
(f ) ,  or  from  whom  it  la  proposed  to  withdraw 
a  certificate  imder  section  411(a),  may  file 
objections  thereto  with  the  Secretaiy,  specify- 
ing with  particularity  reasonable  grounds  for 
his  objection,  and  request  a  bearing  upon 
such  objection.  The  Secretary  shall  afford  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  such  objections, 
and  shall  expedite  such  hearing  upon  request. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  hearing,  the 
Secretary  shall  act  upon  the  objections. 

"  (2)  Such  order  shall  be  based  upon  a  fair 
evaluation  of  the  entire  record  at  stKSh  hear- 
ing, and  shall  contain  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  on  which  the  Secretary's  action 
was  based. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  grant  such  in- 
terim relief  from  any  order  suspending  or 
withdrawing  a  certificate  as  he  finds  justified 
iipo.i  consldierlng  the  interests  of  the  person 
Voiding  the  certificate  and  the  necessity  for 
protcctlQn  of  the  public  health  and  the  in- 
terest of  consumers. 

"(b)  Judicial  ESeview.— (1)  Any  person 
Rdver^lv  affected  by  the.  Secretary's  action 
on  his  objections  may  obtain  judicial  review 
by  filing  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  he  resides  or 
iiae  his  principal  place  d  business,  within 
s^^xty  days  after  the  entry  of  tte  Secretary's 
order,  a  petition  for  Judicial  review. 

"(2)  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Sec- 
1-pfary,  and  the  Secretary  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceeding.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions qf  lact  shall  be  sustained  1?  baaed  upon 
a  Ukb  evaluation  of  the  entire  record. 

.'i.^3(y  l^be  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 


order  under  thi5  section  shall  be  final  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  uix>n  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  7A  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(c)  Regulations. — Any  regulation  pro- 
posed or  Issued  under  this  subpart  and  any 
amendment  or  modification  of  any  such  reg- 
ulation shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  701  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of  this  Act. 

"Subpart  2 — ^Federal  and  State  Cooperation 

Sec.  421.  (a)  It  is  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  protect  the  consuming  public  from  fish 
and  fishery  products  that  are  adulterated, 
mlsbranded  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  this 
Act,  and  to  assist  in  efforts  by  State  and 
other  Government  agencies  to  accomplish 
this  objective.  In  faa-therance  of  this  policy: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  when- 
ever he  determines  that  It  would  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  (A)  to  cooperate 
with  the  appropriate  State  agency  in  de- 
veloping and  administering  a  State  fish  and 
fishery  products  inspection  program  in  any 
State  which  has  enacted  a  State  fish  and 
fishery  products  inspection  law  that  imposes 
mandatory  inspection,  relnspection,  and  san- 
itation requirements  that  are  at  least  equal 
to  those  under  subpart  1  of  this  part,  and 
provisions  of  this  Act  related  to  such  sub- 
part, with  respect  to  all  or  certain  classes  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  State  in  processing 
fish  and  fishery  products  for  use  as  human 
food  solely  for  distribution  within  such 
State;  and  (B)  to  cooperate  with  the  appro- 
priate State  agency  In  the  development  of  an 
effective  State  program  (described  In  a  State 
plan  approved  on  an  annual  basis  by  the 
Secretary  as  meeting  standards  established 
by  him)  for  the  classification  and  control  of 
shellfish  growing  areas  and  for  regulation 
and  control  of  shellfish  harvesting  practices, 
including  shellfish  intended  for  Introduction 
Into  interstate  commerce. 

"(2)  Cooperation  with  State  agencies  un- 
der this  section  may  include  furnishing  to 
the  appropriate  State  agency  (A)  advisory 
assistance  in  planning  and  otherwise  devel- 
oping an  adequate  State  program  under  the 
State  law,  and  (B)  technical  and  laboratory 
assistance  and  training,  including  necessary 
ctUTlcular  and  instructional  materials  and 
equipment,  and  financial  and  other  aid  for 
administration  of  such  program.  Ortmts  to 
any  State  under  this  section  from  Federal 
funds  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  total  cost  of 
the  cooperative  program  in  such  State.  Such 
cooperation  and  payment  ahall  be  contingent 
at  all  times  upon  the  administration  of  the 
State  program  In  a  manner  which  the  Sec- 
retary, In  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
advlscvy  committee  app>olnted  under  para- 
graph (9) ,  deems  adequate  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  this  section.  ' 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  advisory 
committees  consisting  of  such  ^presepta- 
tives  of  appropila^  State  agencies  and  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  and  Industry  as 
the  Secretary  and  the  State  agencies  may 
designate  to  consult  with  him  oonoemlng 
State  and  Federal  programs  with  respect  to 
fish  in^jectlon  and  other  matters  within 
the  scope  of  this  part,  including  evaluating 
State"  programs  for  purjxjses  of  this  part,  and 
obtaining  better  coordination  and  more  uni- 
formity among  the  State  programs  and  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  proems  and 
adaquftte  protection  of  oonsumArs. 

"(b)  The  af>proprlate  State  agency  with 
which  the  Secretary  may  cooperate  imder 
this  subpart  shall  be  a  single  agency  in  the 
State  which  la  primarily  responsible  for  the 
coordination  of  the  State  programs  having 
objectives  similar  to  those  under  this  Act: 
ProtHded,  That  with  respect  to  the  shellfish 
control  program  referred  to  In.  clause  (B) 
of  paragraph  (l)  of  subsectlpn  (a)  such  State 
agency  may,  in  the  case  of  a  State  in  which 
dU^ere^t  functions  of  Its  aheliflsb  contr^ 
program  are  vested  in  different  State  agen- 
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clM,  b«  Ml  liit«rdepartm«ntal  agency  If  fbund 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  consistent  »-ltl»  the 
purposes  of  thi*  Act,  Including  this  p«rt. 
When  the  State  program  Includes  perflonn- 
ance  of  certain  functions  by  a  munlcijiallty 
or  other  subordinate  governmental  unit,  such 
unit  shall  be  deem«d  to  be  a  part  o|  tb« 
State  agenoy  for  purpoaes  of  this  section. 

"SBC.  422.  (a)   (1)  IT  the  Secretary  bel»ev«B, 
by  thirty  days  prior  to  the  expiration  ol  two 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  Act,  that  a  Stat#  has 
falied  to  develop  or  Is  not  enforcing,  'with 
respect    to    all    establishments    wlthld    Its 
Jurisdiction  at  which  flsh  or  fishery  products 
are   processed   for   use   as  human   foo(|  for 
dIstrlbuUon  solely  wltbln  the  State,  Inopeo- 
tlon,   reinspectlon,   and   sanitation   req^re- 
ments  at  least  equal  to  those  Imposed  ujider 
subpart  1  of  this  part  and  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  related  to  such  subpart,  he  |haU 
promptly  notify  the  Qovernor  of  the  ^tate 
of  this  fact.  H  the  Secretary  determines,  ifter 
consultation  with  the  Qovernor  of  the  State, 
or  representative  selected  by  him,  that  such 
requirements  have  not  been  developed  and 
activated,  he  shall  promptly  after  the  expira- 
tion of  such  two-year  period  designate  4uch 
State  as  one  In  which  the  provisions  of  4uch 
subpart  1  and  related  provisions  of  this. Act 
shall  apply  to  operations  and   transactions 
wholly  within  such  State;  Provided.  That  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  there  Is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  State  will  activate  duch 
requirements  within  one  additional  yearThe 
may  delay  such  designation  for  that  peitod, 
and  he  shall  In  that  event  not  designate  |the 
State  If  he  further  determines  at  the  fend 
of  that  period  that  the  State  then  has  such 
requirements  in  effective  operation. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  any  stich 
designation  in  the  Federal  Beglster  ajnd. 
upon  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  stich 
publication,  the  provisions  of  subpart  i  tnd 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  related  the4eto 
sh«U  apply  to  operations  and  transactlbns 
and  to  persons  engaged  therein  In  the  SQate 
to  the  same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner 
as  if  such  operations  aod  transactions  x^ere 
conducted  In  or  for  Interstate  commerce 

"(3)  Kotwlthstandlng  any  other  provl^on 
of  this  subpart.  If  the  Secretary  determl4eB, 
at  any  time  prior  to  designation  of  a  SUtxe 
under  this  section,  that  any  estabUshmfnt 
withl'i  a  State  is  producing  a^lulterated  (sh 
or  fishery   products  for  distribution  Wltliln 
such  State  which  would  clearly  eada&fer 
the  public  healthy  he  shall,  wltti  a  view  to 
achieyement  of  effective  action  Under  Stite 
or   local  law,   notUy   tha  Oovernor  of   the 
State  and  tha  appropriate  advisory  con^nntt- 
t«e  provided  under  thlA  aubpsirt  of  avicb  fAct. 
If  the  State.  d£>e8.jiot  t«](s  action  to  prev^t 
such  endanjjprlog  of  the  pubUc.'health  withlA 
a  reasonable  time  aft6r  O)^  x^>tU:#,  aa  W" 
termlned  by  the  Sooretarr  in  the  nght  ;of 
the  titk  to,  |h4>Uc  Valt^  Ut«  Sadwarrniay 
toTthfith  OuigDM  any  $ntti^  estsbUahm^it 
a*  suoJect^  tt»  proviqiona  at  nibpaxt  l  and 
reut«a  pr(rrisioa«^  or  tpu  Act,  Vf^  th«reapba 
the  eatal)ll««m«int  and  qi>«r»tor  ^btnot  shku 
be  subject  to  such  pnrOfiw^u  though  m- 
gagvd  la  interstate  oonuseroeontn  such  tiate 
as  the  JS^etary  detertn^ies  that  such  gt^te 
hu  dBTeloped  and  wui  entoree  rsiguIrezsieiitB 
at  least  equsi  to  thoae  Imposed  undot  sneh 
provisions.  f^ 

"(b)  TThenever  the  Secretary  detemuues 
that  sny  state  designated  i;|bD<J«r  tjils  seouin 
has  derelDpea  and  will  enfarae'fitet*  iion 
tnspeotlon  ivqulraneuta  at  leutr  ^nSI  to 
thoee  inxpoaed  under  stfl^ip«rt  I  and  retatM 
provisions  o*  this  Act  inth  t^apeot  to  ^ 
operattons   «nd   transactions   wltlUn   sueb 
State  wUeb  ar«  regialated  under  this  tm- 
seetlon.  he  shall  temlnfte  the  dadgsMMD 
ot  sneh  State  under  tfala  eeotlon,  but  trils 
shall  not  prwslude  ttw  Sttbeeoueat  red    ' 
tlon  of  the  state  af  my  tune  upon  t 
daya*  notlae  to  the  ooremor  and  publ 
of  ssdi  aoOoe  in  the  IMteml 


any  State  may  be  dealgiMted  upon  such  no- 
tice and  publication  at  any  time  after  the 
period  specified  In  this  subsection,  whether 
or  not  the  State  has  theratofore  been  desig- 
nated upon  the  Secretary  determining  that  It 
is  not  effectively  enforcing  requirements  at 
least  equal  to  those  imposed  under  such  sub- 
part and  related  provisions. 

"(c)  The  Secnsary  shaU  promptly  upon 
enactment  of  this  subpart  2,  and  periodically 
thereafter  but  ait  least,  annually,  review  the 
requirements,  laolndlng  tHe  enforcement 
thereof,  of  the  States  not  designated  under 
this  section,  with  rea|tect  to  the  processing  of 
fish  or  flahery  production  and  Inapectlon  of 
such  operations. 

*"ST*T«  JTTMBDienON 

"Sxc.  423.  Bequlrements  wUhln  the  scope 
of  subpart  1  of  part  B  qr  this  chapter  with 
respect   to  any   establUhment  or   viaael  at 
wWch  a  certlflcate  of  teglstraUoo  is  required 
"?5t?  "Ulyart  1  of  this  part,  which  are  In 
addition  to  or  different  from   those  n>jt^t 
under  such  subpart  may  not  be  imposed  by 
any  State,  except  that  any  such  JurtsdlcUon 
may  Impose  recordkeeping  »nd  other  require- 
ments  within  the  scope  of  section  411(b) 
with    refl)ect    to    any   such    esUhlUhment. 
Marking,  l«)MUn«.  packaging,  or  ingredient 
requlrsBoents   in   addition   to,   or   different 
from,  those  made  under  this  Act  may  not  be 
imposed  by  any  SUte  with  reQ>ect  to  articles 
processed  at  any  est«hUshment  or  vseaei  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  under  such 
subpart,  but  any  state  may,  conaistent  with 
the   requirements    under   this   Act,  exercise 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  the  Seccetary 
over  artlcJea  inspected  under  such  subpart, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  distribu- 
tion for  human  ftood  purposes  of  any  such 
articles  which  are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded 
and  are  ontsMe  of  such  an  establishment,  or, 
m  the  case  of  Imported  articles  which  are 
not  at  such  an  establishment,   after  their 
entry  Into  the  United  States.  Nothing  In  this 
seaion  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  the 
establlahment   and   optntiBn  and   enXorce- 
ment  of  a  SUrte  shellfish  program  (meeting 
Federal  standacds  and  administered  under  an 
annual  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary)  for 
elaasUleatlDn  and  control  of  growing  areas 
and  tor  regvlatton  and  control  of  harvesting 
piact*Dea   for   shellftsh.    including    ahy^iflBt) 
tntendsfl  for  tntroduotlon  in  intwstate  oom- 
meroe.  This  Act  sbadl  not  preclude  any  State 
from  nmldng  requirement  or  taking  other 
action)  consistent  with,  such  subpart,  with 
respect  to  any  other  natttra  not  nculated 
fthmwunder. 

"IMVIU>EI>AKT»aN^AL    OOOPESATION 

.,  1^-^  ^^  There  »hall  be  consultation 
??*^f!S.^  Secretary  and  tM  Sectfrtairy  of 
tim  e<9»wiee  prior  to  the  liiiila^ce  of  stand- 
atOp  vsaatt  taa  Act  applleable  to  flsh  or  flsh- 
V7  producto.  There  shall  also  be  consultation 
between  the  Secretary  ami  an  appropriate 
advisory  committee  provided  for  m  this  Act 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  standards  under 
this  Act,  to  avoid.  Insofar  as  feasible,  incon- 
sistency between  Federal  and  State  standards, 
•^(b)  For  the  purpose  of  fteOltatlng  en- 
foro«attt  and  reducing  the  ooste  thereof, 
the  Secretary  may  utilize  by  agreement,  with 
or  without  relmbunement.  law  enforcement 
offlows  or  other  personnel  and  factutlee  of 
other  Pedetal  agendes  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions  of  thu  Act.  The  Seo-etary  la  also 
encouraged  to  enter  Into  agreement  or  other 
amuigenientB,  with  or  without  ratmburae- 
ment,  with  say  State  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  Including  enforce- 
ment." 
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Act,  or  by  any 


by  the  Public  Health 
other  Act. 

(b)  OoBtlnuous  inspection  under,  and 
oompnanoe  with  the  requirements  prescribed 
by  or  pursuant  to.  the  Federal  Pood,  Drux 
and  OoameUc  Act  (including  the  amend- 
msnte  made  thereto  by  the  Wholesome  PUh 
and  Fishery  Products  Act)  with  respect  to 
flsh  and  flahery  products  shaU  not  exempt 
any  person  from  any  UaWllty  under  ooraaon 
or  State  law. 


OTKB  LAWS 


Sbc.  106.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Aot  ShaU  not  derogate  from  any  author- 
ity conferred  upon  any  Federal  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agency  by  the  Federal  Fttbd,  Drug, 
and  Ooametto  Aot  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
Act,  by  the  »*lr  Packaging  aqd  i^is^tr.^  Act, 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  in  order  to  re- 
quire equal  pay  for  equal  work  to  In- 
ditiduals  of  both  sexes  in  professional, 
executive,  and  administrative  poeitlons. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

BQDAL    PAT   BXLX. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  a  bill  which  would  amend 
section  13(a)(1)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  to  provide  the  protection  of 
the  Equal  Pay  Act — enacted  in  19«3  at 
an  amendmeiiC  to  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act — to  indiTlduals  of  both  t^^n 
wtio  are  employed  in  bona  flde  execu- 
tive, administrative,  or  professional  posi- 
tions, or  in  the  capacity  of  outside  sales- 
persons. 

Because  the  equal  pay  provisions  were 
incorporated  into  the  wacc  and  hour 
law,  equal  pay  protection  Is  afforded  un- 
der that  law  at  present  only  to  employees 
working  in  establishments  where  tbei« 
are  employees  subject  to  the  mttiimnni 
wage  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  and  who  are  not  otherwise 
exempt. 

My  bill  would. not,  of  oovne,  in  any 
way  remove  or  afEect  ttie  existing  ieotemp* 
tion  for  these  white  collar  worken  from 
the  mtnlinum  wage  and  overtime  pro- 
visions bf  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
lt,woul4  simply  help  to  eliminate  a  long- 
standing Injustice  by  requiting  that  men 
and  women  in  administrative,  executive, 
or  profassional  positions,'  or  working  in 
the  capacity  of  outside  salespeople,  re- 
ceive equal  pay  for  equal  woit  along  with 
the  other  employees  who  are  already 
protected,  fctamples  of  emjfloyees  who 
votflkl  be  reached  hy  this  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows;   ,      ■ 

Professors,  teachers  at  all  educational 
levels^  acadecaic  administrative  persoQ- 
nel,  s^MMl  pilDedpals,  ^^rfH^nf  pj^n* 
ctpals,  s^ndent  coanstiMk,  t^ersonoel 
counselors,  lawyers,  jphysKdans,  engi- 
neers, pharmacists,  chemMts,  aaSount- 
ants,  office  mailageics,  department  man- 
agers,-assistant  managers,  btiyerfil  exedit 
tlve  assistants,  adtnlnlstrat^e  asistants. 
credit  Aianagsrs,  loan  oSleeis.  adjusters, 
ac^uaiteSk  -UBderwrit^rs,  pecsonnel  aian- 
agers  or  directors,  purchasing  agents^ 
outadv  sales  people,  pregnoBmen-sys- 
tons  analysts,  tecbnloMOis,  tedmolo^Bts, 
therapttts,  regtetered  ihirses,  account 
executive,  trafflc  managers,  editors,  crea- 
tive wrtlm,  T^  and  radio  aruimmcers. 
andsoiorth. 

Although  a  num^  of  Federal  and 
State  measures  have  been  enaeted  over 
tlM  years  for  the  puroose  of  eliminattag 
discrimination  in  emplosrment  on  the 
bads  of  sex.  by  f*r  flie  greatest  actlvttv 
to  date  hps  oedihied  untler  liie  Etpial 
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Pay  Act  of  1963,  which  is  enforced  by  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Since  the  effective  date  of  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  in  Jime  1964  through  the  end  of 
February  this  year,  nearly  $28  million 
has  been  found  owing  in  back  wage  un- 
derpayments to  about  75,000  employees, 
almost  all  of  them  women.  Although 
more  than  95  percent  of  the  equal  pay 
cases  are  settled  without  recourse  to  liti- 
gation, legal  action  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary. To  date,  more  than  200  court  cases 
have  been  filed  by  the  Labor  Department 
in  behalf  of  aggrieved  employees.  About 
76  percent  of  these  have  been  decided  or 
settled.  (Others  are  still  pending.  In  the 
landmark  Equal  Pay  Act  case  involving 
the  Wheaton  Glass  Co.,  of  Millville, 
N.J.— which  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clined to  review  on  May  18,  1970 — an 
amoimt  of  over  $850,000,  found  owing 
in  back  wage  underpayments  to  more 
than  2,000  women  employees,  has  al- 
ready been  paid. 

With  a  record  such  as  this,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  employees  find  it  more 
to  their  advantage  to  seek  relief  from 
sex-based  wage  discrimination  imder  the 
equal  pay  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  than  any  other  remedy. 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  success  in 
administration  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  is 
the  fact  that  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  it  enjoys  the 
great  advantage  of  that  act's  strong  en- 
forcement remedies — all  of  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  equal  pay  provisions. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  is  gener- 
ally able  to  obtain  compliemce  through 
educational  methods  and  the  voluntary 
correction  of  violations  but,  if  there  is  a 
refusal  to  comply  or  deliberate  violation 
of  the  law,  penalties  are  provided  in  the 
statute.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  ob- 
tain a  court  injunction  to  restrain  not 
only  continued  violation  but  withholding 
of  back  wages  legally  due.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  also  bring  suit  for  the  back 
wages  upon  written  request  of  an  ag- 
grieved employee,  or  the  employee  may 
bring  suit  through  his  or  her  own  at- 
torney for  the  back  wages  owed,  plus  an 
additional  amount  £is  liquidated  damages 
as  well  as  attorney's  fees  and  court  costs. 
Complaints  under  the  Equal  Pay  Act  are 
treated  in  strict  confidence  by  the  Divi- 
sion and,  unless  court  action  ultimately 
becomes  necessary,  the  same  of  the  com- 
plainant need  not  be  revealed. 

Mr,  President,  when  the  Equal  Pay  bill 
was  first  introduced  in  the  Congress  in 
1961  and  1963,  it  contained  no  provision 
which  would  have  resulted  in  its  becom- 
ing a  part  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
original  proposal,  therefore,  which  would 
have  exempted  executive,  administrative, 
or  professional  employees,  or  outside 
salespersons,  from  equal  pay  protection. 

Only  after  the  hearings  were  com- 
pleted was  the  action  taken  to  incorpor- 
ate the  equal  pay  bill  into  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  thus,  on  the  one  hand 
gaining  the  advantage  of  that  act's 
strong  enforcement  procedures  but,  on 
the  other,  subjecting  the  equal  pay  pro- 
visions to  all  of  the  exemptions  provided 
under  the  wage-hour  law. 

lAst  year  before  the  General  Subcom- 
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mittee  on  Labor  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  during  the  course 
of  its  hearings  on  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  Mrs. 
Lucille  H.  Sliriver,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  testified 
in  part  as  follows : 

The  history  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  shows 
that  attachment  of  this  bill  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  Indeed  the  'catalyst'  that 
made  victory  poesible,  as  Congressman 
Prelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey  pointed  out 
during  debate  on  the  House  floor.  .  .  .  But  as 
a  result  equal  pay  is  required  for  only  about 
half  of  the  Jobs  in  America  today,  according 
to  Mr.  Robert  Moran,  Administrator.  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  This  Is  the  situation  that  we  deplore 
and  that  we  would  change. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  only  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs  that  presented 
testimony  last  year  in  support  of  extend- 
ing the  protection  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  to 
executive,  administrative  and  profession- 
al employees  and  outside  sales  personnel. 
Support  was  also  included  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  AFL-CIO,  the  United  Auto 
Workers  International  Union,  the  Wom- 
en's Equity  Action  League,  the  National 
Organization  for  Women,  Miss  Virginia 
R.  Allen  of  Michigan,  who  was  chairman 
of  President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Wom- 
en's Rights,  and  Responsibilities,  and 
many,  many  others  representing  a  wide 
spectrum  of  labor  unions,  women's  orga- 
nizations, and  other  civic  groups. 

Among  the  recommendations  included 
in  the  Report  of  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsi- 
bilities, published  in  April  1970  under  the 
title  "A  Matter  of  Simple  Justice,"  is  one 
which  states  that: 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  ShovUd  be 
Amended  to  Extend  C!overage  of  its  Equal  Pay 
Provisions  (I.e.,  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963) 
to  Executive,  Administrative,  and  Profession- 
al Employees. 

Statistics  show  that  there  is  a  substan- 
tial gap  between  the  earnings  of  men  and 
women  in  executive,  administrative,  and 
professional  occupations  of  every  cate- 
gory. There  is  no  valid  reason  why  any 
of  this  Nation's  workers  should  be  sub- 
jected to  wage  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  It  is  my  earnest  hc^e  that 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare will  give  early  attention  to  the  bill 
I  Eim  introducing,  and  that  it  will  receive 
favorable  consideration  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  susk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1529 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  in  order  to  require  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  to  individiials  of  both  sexes 
in  professional,  executive,  and  administra- 
tive positions 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  13 
(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
is  amended  by  the  insertion  after  the  words 
"the  provisions  of  section  6"  of  the  follow- 
ing language  "(except  section  d(d)  In  tiie 
case  of  paragraph  ( l ) ) ." 


CXVU- 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bayh)  : 
S.  1530.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  useful  life 
of  property  for  purposes  of  computing 
the  depreciation  deduction  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  1971,  the  administration  an- 
nounced a  major  fiscal  policy  decision 
which  has  not  received  the  congressional 
attention  or  debate  that  it  deserves.  This 
decision,  making  substantial  changes  in 
depreciation  rules,  will  result  m  a  loss 
of  Federal  revenue  of  $3  bilUon  in  the 
first  year  and  $36.8  billion  on  the  first 
decade  of  its  operation.  It  represents 
more  than  a  7-percent  tax  cut  for  big 
businesses  and,  if  the  Treasury  proposals 
are  allowed  to  stand  unchallenged,  they 
will  constitute  a  mockery  of  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  levy  taxes. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  one  con- 
siders that  Congress  rejected  a  2-per- 
cent tax  cut  less  than  17  months  ago. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  ad- 
ministration action  has  been  subject  to 
grave  legal  questions.  To  date,  Boris  Bitt- 
ker,  a  leading  tax  authority  and  Sterling 
professor  of  law  at  Yale  University; 
Oliver  Oldman,  professor  of  law  and  di- 
rector of  International  tax  programs  at 
Harvard  University;  and  Sheldon 
Cohen  and  Mortimer  Caplin,  two  former 
Commissioners  of  the  IRS,  have  all  pub- 
licly stated  that  the  proposals  far  exceed 
Treasury's  authority  and  are  illegal. 

Other  organizations  have  indicated 
their  intentions  to  challenge  the  legality 
of  the  Treasury  proposals  in  court. 
Clearly,  regardless  of  the  eventual  out- 
come of  such  suits,  they  will  hinder  any 
incentive  effect  the  proposals  may  have. 
I  believe  that  major  economic  policies, 
involving  substantial  loss  of  Federal 
revenues,  should  not  be  undertaken  with- 
out the  participation  of  the  people's 
duly  elected  representatives.  Failure  to 
follow  the  safeguard  of  the  legislative 
process  can  only  cause  many  segments 
of  our  society  to  feel  that  they  have  no 
voice  in  our  Government  and  to  a  wide- 
spread discontent,  not  only  with  a  partic- 
ular policy,  but  with  the  institutions  of 
our  (jrovernment  themselves.  Certainly, 
one  of  the  lessons  of  Vletnsun  is  that 
failure  to  submit  major  decisions  for  leg- 
islative consideration  only  adds  to  the 
general  distrust  and  bitterness. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  then,  that  the 
wise  and  prudent  course  would  be  to 
submit  the  Treasury  proposals  to  Con- 
gress. In  this  wsty,  they  would  be  subject 
to  the  corrective  influence  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  For  these  reasons,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  that  will  prohibit 
the  proposed  action  by  the  Treasury  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  TYie  introduction 
of  the  bill  in  no  way  acknowledges  the 
legality  of  their  action  but  is  an  expres- 
sion of  my  grave  displeasure  at 
Treasury's  attempted  end-nm  of  Con- 
gress and  their  bold  attempt  at  a  form  of 
backdoor  tax  cutting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  bill,  plus  a  letter 
that  I  have  submitted  to  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  Commissioner  Randcdph  W. 
Thrower,  placing  my  oppositicm  to  these 
proposals  on  pubUc  record,  and  a  prevl- 
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ous  statement  of  mine  opposing  these 
proposals  be  inserted  in  the  Concres- 
sioNAL  Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  !in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1630 
A  bill  relAtlng  to  the  uaeful  life  of  property 

for  purposes  of  computing  the  depraclatlon 

deduction  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  19M 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  Bcute  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  ttie  oase 
of  taxable  years  ending  after  the  dat«  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  beginning  before 
June  1,  1972,  the  reasonable  allowance  for 
the  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear  (including  the 
reasonable  allowance  for  obsolesoei|ce)  of 
property  allowable  as  a  depreciation  deduc- 
tion ixnder  section  187(a)  of  the  internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be  ooofeputed, 
subject  to  the  provlslona  of  Revenue  Proce- 
dure 6a-ai  (aa  In  eflect  on  January  1,  1971), 
on  the  basis  of  the  expected  useful  life  of 
property  In  the  hands  of  the  taxpayer. 

Re  proposed  depreciation  rules. 
The  Honorat^e  Randolph  W.  Thbow^, 
Internal  Bevenue  Service,  i 

Washington,  D.C.  I 

(Attention:  CC;LR:T)  1 

Dkae  Ma.  CoMwramoNXK :  I  am  opposed  to 
the  proposed  aaaet  depreciation  range  system 
regulations  that  were  published  in  tJ|e  Fed- 
eral Register  for  March  13,  1971.  ThaBe  pro- 
posals are  Illegal  and  economically  uasound. 
They  constitute  an  impermissible  arrogatlon 
of  Congressional  constitutional  authority 
over  taxation  by  the  Executive  Brancli.  They 
waste  precious  revenues.  They  should  be 
withdraw!!. 

BACKGBOUMD  j 

Depreciation  concepts  have  a  long  history, 
datiag  baclc  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Under  present  law,  depreciation  ac- 
counting iB  recognized  as  a  system  which 
alms  to  dlatrlbute  the  cost  of  an  as»et.  less 
Its  salvage  value,  over  Its  estimated  ueeful 
life  In  a  syatematlo  way.  The  asset  deprecia- 
tion range  proposals  do  not  conform  to  this 
basic  method  which  ii  prescribed  tiy  law. 
Instead,  the  ADR  proposal  cuts  the  legal 
llnitage  between  a  taxpayer's  depreciation 
practices  and  the  actual  useful  life  i  of  the 
property. 

THX  PROPOSALS  AaX  II.I.KGAI. 

Section  167  of  the  Internal  Reven\ie  Code 
permits  taxpayers  to  claim  as  a  deduction 
a  "reasonable  allowance"  for  depreciation. 
In  Maasey  Motors,  Inc.  v.  United  States.  384, 
U.S.  92  (1980),  the  Supreme  Court  h^ld  that 
depreciation  under  this  statutory  nUe  "la 
to  be  calculated  over  the  estimated  \u«ful 
life  of  the  asset  while  actually  empWyed  by 
the  taxpayer."  Later  in  the  same  opinion,  the 
Court  went  on  to  say:  j 

"We  therefore  conclude  that  the  Oongress 
Intended  that  the  taxpayer  should,  under  the 
allowance  for  depreciation,  recover  only  the 
cost  of  the  asset  less  the  estimated  salvage, 
resale  or  second-hand  value.  This  lequlrea 
that  the  ueeful  life  of  the  asset  be  related 
to  the  period  for  which  It  may  rea»onably 
be  expected  to  be  employed  In  the  taxpayer's 
business.  384,  n.S.  93." 

The  law  In  this  area  Is  clear.  Depredation 
for  tax  purposes  must  relate  the  coA  of  an 
asset  to  its  actual  period  of  use.  Tike  asset 
depreciation  range  system  proposed  by  the 
President  disregards  this  clear  rule  of  law 
by  permitting  taxpayers  to  increase'  or  de- 
crease their  depreciation  deductlon4  by  as 
much  as  30%  without  regard  to  chaingee  In 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  assets.  I»urther- 
more,  the  proposals  permit  taxpayers  to  claim 
these  deductions  without  regard  to  the  sepa- 
rate circumstances  of  their  own  bu<n«wses. 

The  proposed  ADR  Is  a  radical  departure 


from  the  system  of  depreciation  allowances 
mandated  by  Congress  and  clarified  by  the 
Courts.  It  seems  to  be  a  capital  coet  recovery 
system,  which  never  has  been  authorized  by 
Congress.  The  President's  own  Task  Force 
on  Business  Taxation  acknowledged  that  leg- 
islation was  needed  to  change  depredation 
from  a  useful  life  to  a  coet  recovery  method. 
It  reported  that  "since  the  shift  from  the 
depreciation  to  coet  recovery  unrelated  to 
the  useful  life  concept  does  require  amend- 
ment of  the  present  law,  we  urge  that  all 
the  matters  covered  in  the  recommendations 
which  are  related  to  such  a  shift  be  incorpo- 
rated In  the  statute." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  task  force 
recommended  a  40%  shortening  of  the  guide- 
line lives  rather  than  the  30%  proposed  by 
the  Treasury.  The  dlflerence  between  40% 
and  20%  Is  not  Important  legally  because 
both  proposals  set  the  system  totally  adrift 
from  the  legal  anchor  of  useful  life. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  we 
regard  the  depreciable  Uvea  that  woiUd  be 
permitted  by  the  asset  depreciation  range 
proposals  as  reasonable  as  required  by  law. 
The  "guideline  lives" — which  the  Treasury 
now  proposes  to  shorten  by  20  percent — 
were  first  established  In  1962.  Announcement 
of  these  new  depreciable  lives  was  accompa- 
nied by  Introduction  of  a  reserve  ratio  test 
that  was  designed  to  assure  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  depreciation  deductions  claimed 
by  taxpayers.  Under  the  1962  giildeline  lives, 
depreciation  allowEUioes  could  be  based  upon 
the  most  rapid  replacement  practices  in  each 
liMlustry.  If  a  firm  failed,  however,  to  re- 
place assets  as  fast  as  Indicated  by  the  guide- 
lines, it  would  eventually  fail  the  reserve 
ratio  test  and  be  required  to  cut  down  Its 
depreciation  deductions.  This  means  that  the 
depreciation  changes  of  1962  were  tied  to  the 
useful  Uf e  of  •  •   •  . 

Today  the  Treasury  proposes  not  only  the 
radical  ADR  system,  but  also  abolishes  the 
reserve  ratio  test,  completely  destroying  the 
legally  required  test  of  "reasonableness". 

While  the  depreciation  changes  of  1962 
were  within  the  legal  requirement  of  reason- 
ableness, the  proposed  changes,  by  setting 
up  a  purely  arbitrary  depreciation  system  not 
related  to  the  facts  of  the  business  or  its  re- 
placement history,  fall  to  meet  the  legal  test 
of  reasonableness. 

Thus,  the  fundamental  differences  between 
the  1962  guidelines  and  the  proposals  of 
March  13,  demonstrate  clearly  that  what  wsis 
done  In  1982  can  In  no  way  Justify  what 
Treasury  now  proposes. 

Another  disturbing  aspect  of  the  Treas- 
ury's action  is  that  it  seeks  to  do  by  execu- 
tive action  what  Congress  has  recently  re- 
fused to  do.  In  1969,  the  Administration 
recommended  that  taxes  on  corporations  be 
reduced  by  2  percent.  Congress  considered 
and  rejected  this  Treasury  prc^osal  to  cut 
corporate  taxes.  But  the  presently  proposed 
depreciation  changes  amount  to  a  tax  cut 
several  times  larger.  If  corporate  taxes  are  to 
be  cut,  that  decision  miut  be  made  by  Con- 
gress. This  Is  obviously  true  for  direct  cuts; 
It  should  be  equally  true  for  "backdoor  cuts" 
of  the  kind  now  proposed  by  Treasury. 

Another  clearly  Illegal  aspect  of  the  Treas- 
ury proposal  concerns  the  plan  to  permit  tax- 
payers to  deduct  currently  their  expenditures 
for  the  "i«palr,  maintenance,  rehabilitation, 
and  Improvement"  of  eligible  property.  This 
proposal  has  not  yet  gotten  the  attention  It 
deserves.  The  "repairs"  in  question  are  those 
that  current  law  requires  to  be  capltallEed 
and  written  off  In  future  years,  rather  than 
deducted  now. 

In  the  past,  Congress  has  Jealously  guarded 
the  privilege  of  writing  oS  capital  expendi- 
tures currently.  It  took  special  legislation  to 
authorize  current  deductions  for  such  items 
aa  research  and  experimental  expenditures 
and  soil  and  water  conservation  expenditure. 
Now  the  Treasury  proposes  to  allow  the  same 
thing  in  the  case  of  rehabilitation  and  Im- 


provement expenditures.  This  ia  a  decision 
that  miist  be  made  by  Congress,  If  it  is  to  be 
made  at  all. 

Treasury's  power  to  alter  depreciation 
allowances  should  be  strictly  confined  be- 
cause, as  Professor  Blttker  states,  the  ADR 
proposals  are  a  "first  cousin  to  the  powers 
to  alter  the  tax  rates  themselves." 

In  the  thicket  of  legal  and  economic  argu- 
ments, It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Treasury  has  taken  upon  itself  to  grant  a  tax 
cut  of  roughly  7%  to  businesses.  The  au- 
thority to  raise  tax  is  constitutionally  vested 
In  Congress.  Within  the  ambit  of  that  au- 
thority, only  Congress  has  the  right,  unless 
otherwise  sp>eclflcally  delegated  to  determine 
substantial  expenditures  or  losses  of  Federal 
revenue.  The  proposed  ADR,  therefore,  repre- 
sents an  unauthorized  usurpation  of  Con- 
gressional authority. 

I  share  the  views  of  Professor  Blttker, 
Sterling  Professor  of  Law  at  Yale  University, 
Oliver  Oldman,  Professor  of  Law  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  International  Tax  Program  at 
Harvard  University,  Sheldon  Cohen,  and 
Mortimer  Caplln,  former  Commlsslonera  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  these  pro- 
posals far  exceed  Treasury's  authority. 

This  executive  modification  of  tax  statutes 
cannot  be  permitted  as  precedent.  The  pro- 
posals  represent  a  tax  cut  of  more  than  7% 
and  could  be  a  precedent  for  an  Administra- 
tive tax  cut  of  almost  any  size.  There  could 
be  no  clearer  infringement  of  legislative 
authority. 

NO  BVIDBNTIABT  8UPPOBT 

It  Should  also  be  noted  that  the  Treasury 
In  announcing  Its  new  rules  has  offered  no 
substantial  evidence  that  the  useful  life  of 
the  capital  equipment  used  by  American  in- 
dustry is  significantly  shorter  In  1971  than 
It  was  in  1982.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
not  revealed  any  economic  or  engineering 
study  of  Industry  practice  which  would 
Justify  the  short  lives.  Considering  the  fail- 
ure of  Treasury  to  document  the  needs  and 
reasons  for  such  a  major  change,  congres- 
sional hearings  are  essential  to  establish  a 
foundation  for  this  decision. 

THS  TSXASTTRY  PLAN   VfUA.  CAVSK 

sxaious  iNKQtrrnzs 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  aspects  of  the 
proposed  ADR  system  is  that  It  would  seem 
to  breed  Inequities.  This  fact  was  vividly  ex- 
pressed by  a  1970  Treasury  memorandum 
which  stated  that,  "In  view  of  the  admittedly 
great  diversity  of  replacement  policies  among 
firms  in  the  same  Indtiatry  and  the  still  great 
diversity  of  replacement  policies  among 
firms  In  the  same  industry  and  the  still 
greater  diversity  between  Industries,  an  arbi- 
trary system  of  capital  allowances  would  nec- 
essarily result  In  Inequalities  in  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  private  Investment."  It  goes  on  to 
say  that,  "if  the  reserve  ratio  test  were  aban- 
doned and  replaced  by  a  system  of  arbitrary 
capital  aUowanoes  ...  by  new  regulations, 
the  Congress  and  the  Treasury  Department 
would  be  thrvjst  Into  the  role  of  arbiter  of 
Industrial  asset  replacement  policy." 

These  statements  raise  serious  questions 
about  the  ADR  system. 

Just  as  the  1962  guidelines  are  not  a  legal 
Justification  for  the  proposed  ADR  system, 
economic  policies  of  the  early  slxltles  offer 
no  Justification  for  the  proposed  ADR  sys- 
tem because  Investment  is  not  playing  » 
parallel  role  In  the  economic  sltuaUon.  In 
1962.  Investment  spending  was  In  the 
doldrums. 

Business  fixed  Investment  amounted  to 
9.0%  of  the  GNP  In  1961  and  9.2%  In  1983. 
Its  share  had  sagged  from  a  post  war  hlgH 
of  10.5%  In  1967.  Today,  Investment  share  U 
again  up  to  10.0%  even  in  the  recession  year 
of  1970.  There  Is  plenty  wrong  with  our 
economy  today,  but  It  Is  not  inadequate 
Investment. 

Since  1962,  spurred  by  various  legislative 
and  administrative  acts  such  as  the  Invest- 
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— «f  tmi  credit  and  Uberallaed  deprecUtlon  pkbmanxnt  Ewnorox  lossks  au  intolvd  In  private  industry  has  dropped  to  very  low 

SSi    American    Industry    has    gone    on    a  Although  the  proposed  ADR  system  was  le^>--  "  ^  *i"^?!f  '^°"  **»  Ml^f^fl^ 

SStel  mvMtment  binge.  The  foUowing  table  adveriJsed  by  Tr^su^yTTmerely  delaying  tax  tentlon  to  modernising  our  sadly-naglectwi 

Indicates  that  whUe  there  was  little  Increase  payments  untU  a  later  time,  this  argument  is  public  InTesttnsnts. 

KSase  of  producer's  durable  equipment  Sniy  valid  if  one  expects  that  almost  all  busi-  We  «>uld  Immediate^  put  Into  •«•«  toe 

Siri^  thTflfUes,  there  was  substantial  In-  ne^es  willsuddenlTstop  buying  machinery  tax  cuts  alrj»ady  enacted  for  1972  "d  WTS. 

SS^  in  the  smies.  and  equipment  at  some  point  in  the  future.  These  provide  reUef ,  P^J^''^^^ ^  ^^^"^ 

""■"™                       wtiiiA  Tn»nT  huHinfMsaB  have  encountered  dif-  brackeu  where  people  are  likely  to  spend  tM 

o,,«„M«^  m  Paoouc-a  DO.ABLS  <«tm.«KT  ^^«^^S,^f /.V^^^^^  JJ.  money  promptly^ereby  giving  a  needed  Im- 

(19S8  prices In   billions  of  dollars)  reasonable  tobeUeve  that  aU  businesses  will  mediate  boost  to  business. 

IQM  34.8  suddenly  coUapse  at  some  date  unfixed  in  This  approach  would  help  the  Immediate 

}Si              27. 7  the  futiire  victims  of  recession— the  general  pubUc.  It 

1968  "III 26.0  Since  bvmlnesses  will  not  ooUapse  slmul-  would  Infuie  our  anemic  «»'^amy  with  » 

U«l  28. 1  taneously.  the  taxes  that  are  unpaid  today,  vigorous  spurt  of  purchasing  power.   Also. 

Sm     *4. 0  due  to  introduction  of  the  ADR  systom,  will  unlike  the  ADR  system,  "Touldpreserve 

19«           I M.7  go  unpaid  forever.  the  Integrity  of  the  tax  system.  While  the 

JSS 66  2  ^P~°  iorcYw.  ^^^  represents  a  rising  oomnutment  of  fed- 

^^° °"  THx  ADE  PB0P08AI.  wHx  cHANox  THE  TAX  LAW  ^^  revenue,  acceleration  of  prior  tax  cute 

Not  surprisingly,  a  recent  Tax  foundation  laaxvxKSiBLT  ^^^  ^  self -limiting,  self-terminating  eflect  on 

survey  on  depreciation  allowance  found  that  Hie  tax  windfalls  created  by  the  ADR  Sys-  long-term  revenue,  while  it  puts  purchasing 

obsolete  equipment  was  greatly  reduced  from  tern  will  be  realized  over  a  period  of  time  power  Into  the  economy  and  into  the  oon> 

30%  to  13%  in  the  period  of  1982  to  1988.  and  that  will  make  It  extremely  difficult  to  sumer  pocketbook. 

President  Nixon  recognized  the  different  change  the  proposed  systom  once  It  Is  adopt<  conclttsion 

condition  of  investment   when.  In   his  tax  ed.  Under  a  depreciation  systom  such  as  the  ,.    ^        ^  ^,         __»._ 

reform  message  of  April  21,  1969,  he  stated:  ADR  plan,  the  taxpayer  Is  put  in  the  poel-  The  PK^«»d   asset   depredation   system 

"In   the   early   60"8.   American   produoUve  tion  of  perpetuaUy  "borrowing"  future  depre-  should  be  withdrawn. 

capadty  needed   prompt   modernization   to  elation  deductions  so  that  he  can  take  them                                    

enable  it  to  competo  with  Industry  abroad,  this  year.  And  like  a  man  who  is  in  debt,  tax-  orr^nmrKrra  i*      v.*        i»    ^^ 

Accordingly  Oovemment  gave  high  pHority  payers  who  have  once  "gotton  hooked"  on  ao-  By  MT.  WltMNlS  tior  nunseu  ana 

to  providing  tax  incentives  for  modemiza-  celerated    depreciation    find    themselves    in  Mrs.  Smith)    (by  request) : 

tlon.  Since  that  time,  American  business  has  serious  financial  dlfflculUes  If  they  are  ever  g,  1531.  a  bill  tO  authorize  certain  con- 

invested  close  to  »400  billion  in  new  plant  forced  to  pay  up.  Thus,  once  they  are  adopt-  gtnjctlon   at  military   installations   and 

and  equipment,  bringing  the  American  econ-  ed.  It  is  very  difficult  to  eliminate  accelerated  ^^^  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 

omy  to  new  levels  of  productivity  and  effl-  depreciated  rules.  mi ttee  on  Armed  Services, 

clency."  The  ADR  system  also  oommlts  us  to  a  loss  "^{^  ^^.^^"^^'^-^^ent  tOT  TDS- 

In  less  than  2  years,  the  AdmlnlatraUon  of  federal  revenue  that  might  be  economical-  ^*^- °^^^-.  ^^™^ 

"economic    miracles"   have   apparently   Im-  ly  hazardous.  The  ADR  Plan  really  begins  to  seU  ai^  the  smior  Senator  from  Maine 

periled  these  "new  levels  of  productivity  and  pump  large  sums  of  money  Into  the  American  (Mrs.  SlDTH) ,  I  introduce,  by  request,  a 

rfHciency."  economy— in  the  years  1976,  1976  and  1977.  bill  to  authorize  construction  at  military 

TH.  PLAN  WILL  NOT  siGNmcANTLY  sTiMTTLATK  I  ^'^  ''^^^'^'''^^^TX.I'T^''^'^^  InstallaUons  and  for  otHer  purposes 

THK  ECONOMY  'hat  wc  Will  stUl  bc  trying  to  recover  from  j  j^gj^  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
Not  only  Is  this  tax  reduction  unneces-  L.'i^^^SuSe'tbrweS^anlo^^Sd  ter  of  transmittal  requesting  inti-oduc- 
«^  becaxJse  of  already  high  investment  In  r3^i^^u?to  4e  S^nomTm  t^ese  years  Won  of  Uie  bm  and  the  expUnation  of 
plant  and  equipment,  but  this  loss  of  revenue  L  loMWeconomlc  poUcy  Is  managed  bettor  its  purpose  be  printed  in  the  Record 
will  not  produce  the  economic  stlmulaUon  *;»,,  jt  ™„  in  1989-70.  immediately  following  the  listing  Of  the 
our  economy  badly  needs.  At  a  minimum,  or-  ~,— ,T»m  bill 

dlnary  taxpayers  should  expect  that  the  ADR  thx  adr  bxvxnox  losses  wnx  m  stAoonmro  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  objection,   the  letter 

Plan  will  significantly  stimulato  America's  Treasury  tolls  us  that  the  revenue  losses  orrtprpiltn  h*^  nrinted  in  th«>  R«cord 

sadly    depressed    economy.    Unfortunately,  due  to  the  ADR  systom  will  come  to  »3«.8  was  ordered  to  be  prtnted  in  the  RECORD. 

there  Is  very  little  evidence  that  It  will  do  billion  during  the  plan's  first  decade  of  op-     M  lOllOWS.                                    

so.  The  public  sometimes  gets  the  Impree-  eratlon.  Thereafter,  the  best  available  estl-  the  Secrraxt  of  Defense, 

slon  that  the  economists  spend  too  much  mato  Is  that  revenue  losses  will  continue  at  a  Washinffton.  D.C,  March  30, 1971. 

time  arguing  with  one  another.  But  on  this  rato  of  about  $2  billion  per  year  into  ttie  In-  g^Q  Spiao  T.  Aonew, 

issue  there  seems  to  be  a  surprising  unanlm-  definlto  futvure.  That  Is  a  huge  loss  of  reve-  president  of  the  Senate, 

ity  of  economic  opinion:  the  ADR  Plan  has  nue.  Washington  DO 

been  condemned  by  economist  aftor  eoono-  if  the  ADR  System  Is  ad<vted,  ordinary  PiEsmENr:   There  Is  forwarded 

mist  ss  the  wrong  solution  to  the  economic  American  citizens,  and  especlaUy  wage  earn-  ^^    ^^  ^  ,j,^  ^j  legislation  "To  author- 

problems  we  now  face.  ers,  must  be  prepared  either  to  pay  the  taxes  ^"J^J^*  tS^uction  at  mUltary  Installa- 

In  our  present  economic  dilemma,  the  fuU  that  corporations  wlU  no  longer  have  to  pay  Zl^^Tt^^„'^^,^i^ 

Impact  of  the  depreciation  liberalization  wUl  or   to  forgo   urgent  public  services.   Either  '"'^jT^.^B^iIVDartof  the  Deoartment 

not  be  felt  until  there  is  economic  stimulus  way,  we  v^dShlft  a  tax  burden  onto  the  of^eSe^SsSuvn^sS  fw  FtTj?72 

from  another  sector  of  the  economy,  eepecl-  shoulders  of  the  ordinary  wage  earner,  with-  ^^^S^  iftSSjeSS^^  Bu^  ci 

^Tl^crl^'^'^'^'-n^^T  '°T"  °"*  "^y  ""'''^'''^  "^'^  ^^  '^  ^^'"'  "'^'  MarchT  197lT^dTLHl  that  Its  enXient 

modernize  during  a  period  of  dack  de^i^  "^^  *«*  atteactive  alteenatives  to  the  the  President. 

At  present,  flrr^  tr^o^r^l^^t  76  JTof  ^"  "°*'°^  ^hls  leglslatK^would  authortjse  military 
potential.  This  Is  the  greatest  excess  capacity  The  American  pubUc  deserves  a  set  of  eco-  construction  needed  by  «»e  Departanwot 
the  economy  has  seen  In  nine  yeara  nomlc  proposals  that  wlU  reaUy  help  to  of  Defense  at  this  time,  and  would  provide 
The  fact  Is  that  few  people  really  bellere  stimulato  the  econ«ny,  that  wUl  get  people  additional  anthortty  to  cover  defldendee  in 
that  new  deprecUtlon  rules  will  slgntficantly  back  to  work  and  get  business  out  of  the  essential  oonstruotlon  previously  authorized. 
Increase  business  spending  in  the  Unmedlate  doldrums,  and  begin  to  chip  away  at  hard  Approprt«tlons  In  support  of  this  legislation 
future.  According  to  Business  Week  there  is  core  unemployment.  The  ADR  System  Is  not  a  are  provided  for  In  the  Budget  of  the  United 
"scant  evidence  that  liberalizing  depreciation  kind  of  a  proposal  that  will  put  unemploy-  States  Oovemment  for  the  FT  1972. 
at  this  time  will  Induce  many  companies  to  ment  men  and  machines  back  to  work.  It  Is  a  "ntlee  I,  TI,  m,  and  IV  of  this  proposal 
change  Investment  plana."  tax  break  for  large  corporations  that  reduces  would  authorize  $1,263,338,000  In  new  con- 
As  Dr.  Mccracken  stoted,  the  Increased  de-  the  money  available  for  public  expenditure  structlon  fca-  requirements  of  the  Active 
preclation  allowance  will  Increase  "the  cash  without  stimulating  the  economy.  Forces,  of  which  $596,191  XXM  are  for  the  De- 
flow  and  the  rato  of  return."  But  to  Justify  Portunatoly,  there  are  a  number  of  attrac-  partment  of  the  Army;  $353,413,000  for  the 
thsse  proposals  because  of  Increased  cash  tlve  alternatives  to  the  ADR  plan.  Departnwnt  of  the  Navy;  $a77,530/X)0  for  the 
flow  u  to  admit  that  they  wlU  not  immedl-  Congress  wUl  pass  a  pubUc  service  Job  pro-  Department  of  the  Air  Force;  and  $30,300,000 
ately  Induce  business  to  purchase  plants  and  gram  that  will  put  men  to  work  and  put  for  the  Defense  Agencies, 
machinery  because  Increased  cash  fiow  does  purchasing  power  Into  the  economy.  Title  V  contains  legislative  reeommenda- 
not  assure  increased  capital  Inveetment.  We  should  also  increase  the  Investment  In  tions  oonsldered  necessary  to  Implement  the 
Businesses  do  not  make  Investment  only  our  sadly- neglected  pubUc  Infrastructiire,  Depart,ment  of  Defense  family  housing  pro- 
because  they  have  cash  on  hand:  they  wlU  such  as  rapid  transit  faclUties.  housing,  and  gram  and  authorizes  $919,330,000  for  all  costs 
use  cash  for  Investment  only  when  they  ex-  anti-poUutlon  projects.  This  is  the  kind  of  of  that  program  for  FY  1973. 
pect  a  demand  for  their  product.  What  busi-  Investment  we  need  today,  to  meet  today's  Title  VI  requests  authorization  for  appro- 
ness  needs  is  customers  not  tax  breaks  /or  needs.  In  contrast,  aftor  a  7-year  boom  In  priatlon  of  $7,675,000  for  homeowners'  aaslst- 
Investment.  private  capltol  spending,  obsolete  eqiilpment  ance  Involved  In  base  reallgnmente. 
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Tlti«  vn  oontalna  a«n«ral  Provlsloiis  gen- 
er&Uy  appUcable  to  tb*  iilUtary  Ck^^strue- 
tlon  Program. 

Title  Vm  totaling  $80336,000  woifld  »u- 
thorlz*  oon»tjructlon  for  the  Beeerva  Com- 
ponent*, oX  which  $36,680,000  is  for  the  Army 
Natloma  auard;  $30,300,000  for  the  Army 
BeMire;  $10,090,000  for  the  Naval  and  Marine 
Oorp«  Rewrve*;  $9,000,000  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard:  and  $6,350,000  for  the  Air  Force 
BMcrve.  Tbaee  authorlaatlona  are  14  lump 
sum  amounta  In  acoordanoe  with  the  amend- 
ments to  chapter  133,  mie  10,  United  States 
Code,  whlob  were  enacted  In  Publlo  Law 
87-«4. 

The  piojeeta  which  would  be  authorized  by 
this  proposal  have  been  reviewed  to  deter- 
mine If  environmental  impact  statements  are 
required  In  aooordanee  with  PubUc  I|iw  91- 
190.  Beven  project*  have  been  ld#ntlfled 
which  may  require  environmental  impact 
statements.  Draft  statements  have  be*n  pre- 
pared by  the  military  departments  for  these 
projects  and  final  statements  will  tte  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  when  requlreq  proce- 
dures have  been  completed. 
Sincerely, 

MKLVIN  R.   IfAIRD. 


X. 


By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McGovEKN,  and  Mr.  Musecik)  : 

S.  1532.  A  bill  relating  to  the  allowance 
of  a  depreciation  deduction.  Ref  etred  to 
the  CommiUee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  todaj  I  rise 
to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  basic,  fimda- 
mental  domestic  problems  which  con- 
front our  society  today.  I 

President  Nixon's  $35  billion  d^lslon 
to  liberalize  depreciation  allowances  for 
business  Is  not  only  an  unwarranted  raid 
on  the  public  purse,  it  is  unlawfuljin  at- 
tempting to  implement  the  pn^joseji  ADR 
system  by  administrative  actioti  the 
Treasury  Department  has  far  exceeded 
its  authority  to  "merely  prescribe  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations."  It  has 
Instituted,  In  effect,  a  new  capitld  cost 
recovery  system.  Congress  never  intended 
to  authorize  such  a  grant  of  authority — 
nor  could  It.  This  Is  clearly  a  legfclatlve 
fimctlon  reserved  under  the  Constitution 
to  the  Congress. 

The  basic  changes  in  depreciation  al- 
lowance proposed  by  the  Presldei|t,  and 
spelled  out  in  his  January  11  announce- 
ment. Include:  , 

First.  Asset  depreciation  rang#:  The 
ADR  system  would  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
depreciate  assets  over  a  period  arbi- 
trarily selected  by  him  and  within  a 
range  from  20  percent  above  or  below 
the  present  Treasury  guidelines  Ofo.  use- 
ful lives. 

Second.  First  year  convention:  Under 
existing  law.  an  asset  placed  in  service 
during  any  part  of  a  year  can  be  de- 
preciated for  hall  a  year.  The  pxjoposed 
change  would  permit  a  buslnessitian  to 
depreciate  over  one  whole  year  ato  asset 
placed  in  service  at  any  time  durpig  the 
first  hall  of  the  year.  I 

Third.  Eliminate  the  reserve  railo  test 
used  to  determine  the  limits  on  depre- 
ciation allowances:  The  1962  Tteasury 
guidelines  established  the  rule  thut  tax- 
payers should  gear  dQ>reclatlon  allow- 
ances to  their  actual  experience  in  re- 
placing facilities.  The  reserve  ratio  is 
the  ratio  of  depreciation  actually  taken 
to  the  cost  of  the  asset.  Thus,  business- 
men who  use  assets  for  periods  longer 
than  those  estimated  in  the  guidelines 


are  required  to  lengthen  their  service 
lives. 

On  its  face,  it  appears  obvious  that  the 
reason  for  the  President's  sleight-of- 
hand  action  is  simply  that  many  busi- 
nessmen are  finding  their  depreciable 
lives  extended  on  audit  because  they  are 
actually  experiencing  significantly  long- 
er useful  lives  than  those  outlined  in 
the  1962  Guidelines.  And,  as  a  result  of 
present  law,  they  are  not  permitted  to 
write  off  depreciation  as  quickly  as  they 
might  prefer.  The  proposed  ADR  sys- 
tem, therefore,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
shallow  attempt  to  i>ermit  businessmen 
to  avoid  paying  tax.  And  that  can  only 
mean  more  taxes  for  the  rest  of  us. 

Section  167  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provides  that  the  deduction  for 
depreciation  be  a  "reasonable  allow- 
ance" for  the  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear, 
and  obsolescence  of  property  used  In  the 
taxpayer's  business.  For  40  years,  begin- 
ning in  1931  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's first  set  of  published  guidelines 
for  determining  useful  lives.  It  has  be- 
come clearly  established  that  this  deduc- 
tion for  depreciation  must  be  based  on 
the  actual  useful  life  of  the  asset.  These 
guidelines,  it  is  true,  have  been  revised 
and  modernized,  first  in  1942  and  again 
in  1962 — but  they  were  not  abandoned. 
The  principle  of  useful  life  is  too  firmly 
embeded  in  our  tax  laws  to  be  brushed 
aside  at  the  whim  of  this  or  any  ad- 
ministration. 

The  concept  of  an  asset's  useful  life 
runs  through  every  important  provision 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  dealing 
with  depreciation.  It  is  found  in  Section 
167  (b),  (c).  (d)  and  (f),  the  basic 
statutory  provisions  for  defining  the 
deduction  allowable  for  depreciation. 
There  have  been  occasions  in  the  past 
when  It  was  considered  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  provide  for  exceptions  to  the 
useful  life  rule.  On  these  occasions,  it 
was  not  the  Treasury  Department  who 
implemented  the  changes,  but  Congress. 
By  specifically  amending  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  in  the  case  of  emergency 
defense  facilities — section  168 — grain 
storage  facilities — ^former  section  169 — 
and  for  the  installation  of  pollution  con- 
trol facilities — current  section  169 — 
Congress  has  established  ample  prece- 
dent— if  any  is  needed — for  the  principle 
that  any  abandonment  of  the  concept 
of  useful  life  requires  legislative  action. 

Even  if  there  were  no  such  precedent, 
the  Treasury  Department  would  be 
bound  to  the  concept  of  useful  life  by 
the  repeated  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  interpreting  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brandeis,  writing  as  far  back  as 
1927,  pointed  out  that  earlier  revenue 
acts  embodied  the  concept  of  useful  life : 

The  amount  of  the  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion is  the  sum  which  should  be  set  aside  for 
the  taxable  year,  in  order  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  useful  life  of  the  plant  in  the  busi- 
ness, the  aggregate  of  the  sums  set  aside  wlU 
(with  the  salvage  value)  suffice  to  provide  an 
amoimt  equal  to  the  original  cost.  United 
StaUa  v.  Ludev.  374  VB.B.  396  (1937)  (Km- 
phasls  added) 

More  recently,  in  1960,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  depreciation  "Is  to  be  cal- 
culated over  the  estimated  useful  life 


of  the  asset  while  actually  employed  by 
the  taxpayer."  The  Court  went  «i  to  say: 
We  therefore  conclude  that  the  Congress 
intended  that  the  taxpayer  should,  imder  the 
aUowance  for  depreciation,  recover  only  the 
cost  of  the  asset  less  the  estimated  salvage, 
resale  or  second-hand  value.  Thi»  requires 
that  the  useful  life  of  the  asset  be  related 
to  the  period  for  which  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  employed  in  the  taxpayer's 
bu^ness.  Massey  Motors,  Inc.  v.  United  States 
364  U.S.  93  (1960)   (Emphasis  added) 

The  concept  of  useful  life  is  not  new 
to  the  Treasury  Department.  Justice 
Brandeis'  opinion  In  Ludey,  for  example, 
is  paraphrased  in  the  basic  regulations, 
Regs.  Sec.  1.  167  (a)-l(a)  and  Is  also 
found  in  bulletin  P,  the  1942  revision  on 
useful  lives.  The  most  recent  Treasury 
estimates  of  useful  lives,  the  1962  guide- 
lines, actually  Incorporate  specific  lan- 
guage indicating  that  "the  purpose  of  the 
allowance  is  to  permit  taxpayers  to  re- 
cover through  annual  deductions  the  cost 
(or  other  basis)  of  the  property  over  its 
useful  economic  life."  This  concept  was 
reaffirmed  by  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Kennedy  as  late  as  July  1970 
in  a  memorsmdum  to  Senator  jAvrrs.  In 
sunamarizing  the  statutory  rules  govern- 
ing depreciation,  the  Secretary  said: 

These  rules,  in  general,  specify  that  .  .  . 
[the]  depreciable  basis  must  be  apportioned 
over  the  estimated  useful  life  of  the  asset  by 
a  consistent  method.  (Emphasis  added) 

By  authorizing  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  accept  depreciation  based  on 
a  life  that  is  up  to  20  percent  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  1962  guidelines  and  by 
permitting  a  businessman  to  claim  a  full 
year's  depreciation  for  an  asset  placed  in 
service  at  any  time  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  and  a  half  year's  depreciation 
for  an  asset  acquired  at  any  point  in  the 
second  half,  what  kind  of  an  impact  wUl 
the  asset  depreciation  range  system 
have?  First,  it  will  allow  deductions  for 
depreciation  that  has  not  yet  taken  place. 
Second,  it  will  permit  businessmen  to 
spread  these  deductions  over  a  period  of 
years  that  bears  little  relationship  to  the 
asset's  actual  useful  economic  life.  Third, 
it  will  distort  the  true  tax  picture  of  most 
businessmen. 

Of  course,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
iu7  has  the  authority,  under  section  7805, 
to  make  "needful  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code."  But  the  ADR  system  is 
more— much  more— than  a  regulation 
for  the  implementation  of  statutory 
language.  Of  course,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  the  authority  to  prescribe 
regulations  governing  certain  deprecia- 
tion methods  and  rates  established  by 
section  167(b) .  But  the  ADR  system  goes 
beyond— far  beyond— the  specific  limi- 
tations Imposed  by  167(b) .  Of  course  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  the  au- 
thority to  prescribe  certain  accounting 
regulatiMM  designed  to  insure  that  a  tax- 
payer's return  will  "clearly  reflect  In- 
come." But  the  ADR  system  will  pro- 
duce exactly  the  opposite. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  in  this  case  are 
so  clear,  the  evidence  so  compelling  that 
the  administration  lacks  the  legal  au- 
thority to  implement  these  proposed 
changes  that  one  must  marvel  at  this 
arrogant  attempt  to  usurp  the  Congress' 
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power  to  tax.  As  in  the  recent  case  of  the 
executive's  impoimdment  of  congres- 
sionally  appropriated  funds,  the  fimda- 
mcntal  doctrine  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers has  been  violated.  But  while  we  may 
marvel  In  amazement  at  such  actions, 
Congress  must  not  acquiesce  In  them. 

Having  touched  on  the  questionable 
legal  basis  for  the  Treasury's  proposed 
iction,  I  now  want  to  turn  my  attention 
to  the  equally  questionable  economic  ra- 
tionale for  providing  business  with  a 
multi-blllion-dollar  subsidy. 

The  main  source  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic ills  is  not  the  fall  off  in  spending 
for  plant  and  equipment — as  one  might 
logically  assume  from  the  President's 
proposed  remedy — but  the  reluctant  con- 
sumer. There  is  a  marked  lack  of  con- 
fidence, a  lack  of  confidence  reflected 
in  a  personal  savings  rate  that  continues 
to  remain  high,  sluggishness  in  orders  for 
consumer  durables  and  little  demand  for 
credit  despite  falling  interest  rates.  Un- 
fortunately, this  lack  of  confidence  seems 
to  be  Justified  by  an  imemployment  rate 
that  continues  at  or  near  an  intolerable 
6  percent.  In  the  present  situation,  It 
should  be  obvious  to  even  so  recently  a 
converted  Keyneslan  as  President  Nixon 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  stimulate 
economic  growth  Is  to  spur  demand,  to 
create  markets  for  those  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  can  be  produced  with  existing 
fadliUes. 

The  most  Immediate  and  meaningful 
way  for  the  Federal  Government  to  cre- 
ate the  necessary  demand  for  what 
American  industry  is  now  capable  of  pro- 
ducing is  to  provide  an  additional  13 
weeks  of  federaUy  financed  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  for  the  vic- 
tims of  President  Nixon's  economic  game 
plan.  Another  meaningful  solution  is  to 
create  public  service  employment  oppor- 
tunities, a  step  the  Senate  took  again  on 
April  1,  despite  an  earlier  Presidential 
veto. 

Both  of  these  proposals  would  do  more 
to  stimulate  economic  activity  than  the 
proposed  changes  In  depreciation  allow- 
ances for  business — and  both  have  the 
added  value  of  meeting  basic  human 
needs  directly  and  not  as  the  result  of 
any  trickling  down  effect. 

According  to  the  Treasury's  own  esti- 
mates of  revenue  loss,  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  unlikely  that  the  proposed  changes  in 
dqjreciatlon  will  have  much  of  an  impact 
now  on  aggregate  demand — and  It  is  now 
that  we  need  the  proper  economic 
stimulus,  not  in  1976  when  the  ADR  sys- 
tem's impact  will  be  maximized.  And 
while  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  the  economi- 
cally appropriate  amoimt  of  Federal 
spending  is  reduced  by  an  ineffective  and 
irrelevant  tax  cut,  it  Is  safe  to  assume 
that,  politically.  It  becomes  more  difficult 
to  enact  the  necessary  spending  meas- 
jm.  -niis,  then,  is  the  added  burden  of 
the  President's  plan. 

One  final  point.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
absolute  irrelevance  of  the  proposed 
changes  as  an  effective  antidote  to  reces- 
sions. Unlike  the  Nelson  bill  providing 
for  public  service  employment  and  my 
<"ro  bin  to  extend  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits,  both  of  which  are 
inggered  into  operation  as  counter- 
cyclical measures  by  a  formula  respon- 
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sive  to  econ(Mnic  conditions,  the  ADR 
system  would  remain  in  effect  in  good 
times  and  bad.  During  booms,  when  in- 
vestment Is  likely  to  be  high  naturally, 
the  tax  loss  will  be  great  and  the  in- 
flationary Impact  of  liberalized  deprecia- 
tion will  be  magnified.  Hardly  the  proper 
economic  prescription.  During  recessions, 
when  Investment  falls  off  naturally,  the 
tax  savings  to  business  will  be  small  and 
there  will  be  no  coimtercycUcal  impact. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  liard  pressed 
to  see  why,  with  Industry  operating  at 
about  75  percent  of  capacity,  industrial 
production  off,  and  consumer  demand 
soft,  the  President  chose  now  to  attempt 
to  stimulate  investment  by  making  it 
cheaper  to  install  new  equipment.  As  for 
modernization,  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  we  have  Just  ended  a  7-year 
investment  boom. 

It  seems  somewhat  ironic.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  very  same  President  who 
permitted  the  investment  tax  credit  to 
expire  would  propose  this  poor  substitute. 
If  the  administration  believes  that  stim- 
ulating business  investment  Is  the  best 
way  to  get  our  failing  economy  moving 
again — an  assumption  J  aim  not  prepared 
to  accept — it  ought  to  propose  doing  Just 
that  directly  and  not  through  these 
slelght-of-hand  changes  In  the  deprecia- 
tion rules.  By  any  standard,  tiie  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  will  produce  more  bang 
for  every  tax  buck  lost. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point  about 
the  proposed  ADR  system.  Contrary  to 
the  President's  January  11  announce- 
ment and  Secretary  Kennedy's  accom- 
panying statement,  Uberalizing  the  de- 
preciation allowances  does  not  merely 
defer  taxes — It  reduces  them  and  in  so 
doing  it  creates  a  sizable,  permanent  rev- 
enue loss.  According  to  estimates  by  Prof. 
Robert  Eisner,  the  revenue  loss  over  the 
coming  decade  is  likely  to  be  in  excess 
of  $33  billion.  In  the  face  of  so  many  crit- 
ical unmet  social  and  human  needs, 
should  the  Federal  Government  be 
spending  $33  billion  of  our  tax  dollars — 
or,  more  appropriately,  should  Congress 
quietly  acquiesce  in  this  unilateral  ap- 
propriation— to  buy  some  modernization 
of  American  industry?  Is  that  what  the 
call  for  a  reordering  of  our  priorities  is 
all  about? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Introducing  today 
two  measures  designed  to  prevent  this 
unwarranted — and  unwise — attempt  to 
usurp  the  authority  of  Congress.  While  I 
believe  that  neither  measure  Is  neces- 
sary— because  only  the  legislative  branch 
is  empowered  to  make  such  a  change  in 
the  depreciation  schedules — I  am  making 
these  proposals  today  to  ensure  that  the 
Treasury's  stated  Intentions  will  not  be 
carried  out. 

The  first  measure  I  am  Introducing  is 
a  Senate  resolution  Indicating  that  It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  because  the 
ADR  system  would  create  a  "sizable,  per- 
manent annual  revenue  loss  at  a  time  of 
vast  unmet  social  needs,"  and  because  the 
ADR  system  ignores  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code's  requirement  "that  a  business 
asset  be  depreciated  over  its  estimated 
actual  useful  Ufe,"  it  is  the  "sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  proposed  ADR  system 
should  not  be  Implemented  without  spe- 
cific C(»igressional  authorization," 


The  second  measure  I  am  proposing 
today  gees  farther  and  would  amend 
section  167(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  This  bill  would  codify  the  Supreme 
Court  precedents  which  hold  that  sec- 
tion 167's  "reasonable"  depreciation  al- 
lowance must  be  based  upon  the  esti- 
mated useful  life  of  the  property  to  the 
taxpayer,  taking  into  accoimt  the  sal- 
vage value  to  the  taxpayer  of  such 
property. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
body  will  give  prompt  attention  to  both 
measures  and  take  action  to  head  off 
this  unauthorized  and  ill-conceived 
change  in  our  economc  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  and  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference 
the  texts  of  the  resolution  and  the  bill, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beng  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  — 
Resolution  declaring  It  to  be  the  sense  of  the 

Senate    that    the    Treasury    Department 

should  not  Implement  the  proposed  Asset 

Depreciation  Range  system  without  spedflc 

Oongresslonal  authorization 

Whereas  the  Treasury  Department  has  pro- 
posed regulations  that  wotUd  replace  the 
present  system  of  depreciating  business  as- 
sets over  their  estimated  actual  useful  lives 
by  the  so-called  "Asset  Depreciation  Range" 
(ADR)  system; 

Whereas  the  proposed  ADB  system  will 
create  a  subsidy  to  business  resulting  in  a 
revenue  loss  of  is.O  billion  In  fiscal  year  19'73. 
increasing  to  $4.7  billion  In  fiscal  1976,  thus 
leaving  a  sizable,  permanent  annual  revenue 
loss  at  a  time  of  vast  unmet  social  needs  and 
revenue  requirements  at  the  federal,  state 
and  local  levels; 

Whereas  it  Is  unnecessary  to  stimulate  In- 
vestment in  new  plant  and  equipment  with 
25  percent  of  America's  industrial  capacity 
now  idled  and  a  five-year  investment  boom 
just  having  ended. 

Whereas  an  investment  tax  credit,  not 
liberalized  depreciation,  is  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  provide  such  a  stimulus.  If  it  wwe 
necessary, 

Whereas  Section  167  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  required  that  a  business  asset  be 
depreciated  over  its  estimated  actual  tiseful 
life,  a  requirement  Ignored  by  the  ADR  sys- 
tem; 

Whereas  Congress  has  not  authorized  such 
departures  frcnn  the  basic  requirements  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  administrative 
action  of  the  Treasury  Department; 

Whereas  the  Treasury  Department  already 
has  Indicated  it  will  Implement  the  proposed 
changes,  regardless  of  the  evidence  developed 
at  public  hearings; 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  proposed  ADR  system  should  not  be 
Implemented  without  specific  Congressional 
authorization. 


S.  1533 

A  bill  relating  to  the  allowance  of  a 

depreciation  deduction 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  167  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deprecia- 
tion) Is  revised  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  OzNXKAL  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  depreciation  deduction  a  reason- 
aMe  allowance  for  the  exhaustion,  wear  and 
tear  (including  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
obeoleecenoe )  — 
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"(1)  of  property  Tiaed  m  the  trade  pr  bual- 
neaa,  or 

"(2)  of  property  held  for  the  profluctiOQ 
of  Inoooke. 

The  depreciation  deduction  shall  be  baaed 
upon  the  estlixiat«d  ueefiil  life  to  tjie  tax- 
payer of  property  described  In  parttgraphs 
(1)  or  (2)  of  thla  subsection,  and  sUaU  take 
Into  account  the  estimated  salvage  ralue  to 
the  taxpayer  of  such  property  " 

Sbc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  Sec.  1  of 
thla  Act  shall  apply  to  all  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1953.  anc|  ending 
after  August  16,  1954. 


PubUc 


ByMr.BAYH: 
S.  1533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  J 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  that  a  part 
of  any  State's  grant  for  comprehensive 
public  health  services  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  conduct  of  programs  de- 
signed to  determine,  and  meet,  the  need 
of  the  State  for  health  care  pei^onnel. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 
runve  TO  kmcottraos  dkvelopment  And  op- 

BtATTON     OF    RKALTR     CAltXES    P«OGt&lC8 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  which 
would  provide  that  a  portion  of  thq  grants 
made  to  States  for  comprehensive  pubUc 
health  services  would  be  available  only 
for  financing  programs  designed  to  deter- 
mine and  meet  the  needs  for  health  care 
personnel.  Under  terms  of  the  bill  at 
least  5  percent  of  a  State's  allotment  for 
comprehensive  public  health  services 
under  section  314(d)  would  be  defeated 
for  the  conduct  of  programs  which  would 
ascertain  health  care  personnel  require- 
ments and  would  undertake  activities  to 
assist  In  fulfilling  those  needs. 

Setting  aside  funds  for  this  pur^xjse  in 
my  opinion  would  help  accompllsl^  a  very 
worthwhile  goal.  In  this  crlUcal  period, 
when  the  need  for  improved  and  ex- 
panded health  care  services  is  so  en^dent. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  Nation  do  every- 
thing possible  to  attract  capable  aDd  ded- 
icated young  men  and  women  into  the 
many  and  varied  health  fields  and  oc- 
cupations. My  bm  contemplates  assist- 
ance to  professionally  staffed  organiza- 
tions in  each  State  which  would  conduct 
continuing,  statewide  programs  devoted 
solely  to  helping  serve  health  manpower 
needs.  | 

While  It  Is  not  possible  to  list  id  detail 
an  of  the  activities  in  which  such  an  or- 
ganization would  engage,  leading  .health 
career  groups  In  some  States  ale  now 
performing  or  plan  to  perform  nftost  of 
the  following:  Surveying  personnel  needs 
In  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  heallti  cen- 
ters, and  major  clinics:  determlnhlg  car- 
rent  enrollment  and  potential  capacity  of 
institutions  with  approved  degree  pro- 
grams; estimating  future  health  career 
requirements:  coordinating  health  edu- 
cational and  training  programs:  i estab- 
lishing motivational  programs  designed 
to  Interest,  attract  and  counsel  pvospec- 
tlve  candidates  for  health  occupations; 
maintaining  Information  referral  serv- 
ices; providing  staff  c<sisultants  (or  ex- 
pert vocational  counseOng  In  sch<>oIs  on 
technical  health  career  fields;  c^fering 
special  counseling  in  health  occuoatlons 
for  disadvantaged  minorities:  referring 
students  to  appropriate  education  and 


training  programs  suitable  for  their  in- 
tended careers;  acting  as  a  clearing- 
house and  referral  service  for  those  who 
require  additional  financial  aid:  and  con- 
ducting conferences  and  workshops  for 
guidance  counselors  and  students  in  the 
various  health  occupations. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  5  percent 
whidi  would  be  allocated  by  the  biU  to 
health  career  personnel  programs  would 
not  reduce  the  funds  available  to  a  State 
for  other  necessary  public  health  activi- 
ties. In  order  to  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening, the  bin  proposes  to  Increase  the 
total  authorization  for  comprehensive 
public  health  services  grants  in  section 
314(d)  (1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972.  from  $145,000,000  to  $152,600.- 
000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1973.  from  $165,000,000  to  $173,600.- 
000.  These  increases  represent  the  ap- 
proximate additional  cost  which  would 
be  incurred  by  committing  5  percent  of 
the  total  to  health  careers,  so  that  no 
other  program  would  In  any  way  suffer 
any  loss. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  America 
Junior  high  school,  high  school,  and  col- 
lege students  are  searching  for  the  type 
of  career  that  will  be  both  rewarding  and 
wlU  lead  to  a  fulfillment  of  their  Ideals. 
This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult periods  In  our  history  for  youth  to 
find  the  right  type  of  Job  opportimlty. 
While  needs  in  many  occupational  fields 
have  decreased,  this  is  not  true  In  the 
mental  and  physical  health  occupations 
where  there  Is  not  only  a  need  but  also 
an  opportunity  to  serve  mankind. 

There  are  health  careers  programs  in 
existence  today  in  a  number  of  States. 
These  programs  are  directly  involved  in 
recruitment,  education,  and  utilization 
of  health  manpower.  They  also  serve  as 
clearinghouses  and  information  cen- 
ters. The  primary  purpose  of  these  pro- 
grams, of  course.  Is  to  assist  In  making 
manpower  available  in  the  health  field, 
but  they  also  perform  many  other  sub- 
sidiary yet  essential  functions. 

Both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
there  have  been  established  State  or 
province  as  wdl  as  some  metropolitan 
health  career  programs.  Regional  orga- 
nlzatlMi  of  this  kind  permits  better  co- 
ordination and  utilization  of  resources 
and  thus  provides  increased  benefits  to 
the  local  community. 

Formal  health  career  programs  have 
been  devised  according  to  criteria  set 
forth  by  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation— ^National  Health  (Council  Joint 
Committee  on  Health  Careers.  These 
programs  are  structured,  goal  oriented, 
and  have  community-based  sponsorship. 
While  they  have  taken  the  first  step  in 
providing  health  care  opportunities,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  Is  designed 
to  assist  them  in  fulfilling  their  far- 
reaching  goals. 

Many  State,  metropolitan,  and  re- 
glcmal  health  careers  programs  have  de- 
veloped into  very  effective  organizations. 
A  survey  completed  in  April  1970,  de- 
scribes the  progress  made  by  these  pro- 
grams. Of  57  American  programs  sur- 
veyed. 11  had  1970  budgets  of  $50,000  or 
more.  Only  four  of  this  group  projected 
budgets  exceeding  $100,000.  Six  pro- 
grams had  six  or  more  full-time  staff 
members.  Thus  In  terms  of  budget  and 


staff,  the  most  advanced  health  career 
programs  are  already  well  established 
and  having  a  significant  impact.  But 
there  is  a  great  need  to  provide  a  secure 
financial  base  for  these  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  many  other  States  to  foUow 
their  lead.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  Improved  methods  of  funding  pro- 
posed In  my  bill. 

However,  the  success  of  a  program  is 
not  based  only  on  size  or  wealth.  Equally 
essential  criteria,  of  course,  are  the 
amount  and  quality  of  services  provided. 
A  study  completed  recently  by  the  Na- 
tional Health  Council  of  67  health  careers 
programs  noted  that  In  1  year  healUi 
career  staff  members  visited  3,774  high 
schools.  792  Jimior  high  schools,  and  280 
colleges.  Within  these  schools,  a  total 
of  3,175  p'-t«entatlons  were  made  at  stu- 
dent assemblies  and  more  than  1^3  mfl. 
Hon  student  were  in  some  way  exposed  to 
health  career  opportunities.  There  also 
were  over  12,500  individual  consulta- 
tions with  students.  These  statistics  point 
to  the  t&ct  that  students  can  be  reached 
and  made  aware  of  the  many  opportu- 
nities available  in  the  health  field. 

One  of  the  urgent  problems  confront- 
ing the  Nation  is  that  of  providing  medi- 
cal services  in  those  areas  which  contain 
heavy  concentrations  of  minority  groups. 
Poverty  areas  often  have  the  least 
amount  of  available  medical  services. 
One  of  the  best  means  of  correcting  this 
imbalance  is  to  encourage  yoimger  quali- 
fied residents  of  these  districts  to  seek 
specialized  training  and  additional  edu- 
cation necessary  to  enter  the  various 
health  occupations. 

m  this  connection  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  the  comments  In  the  March  15 
Issue  of  the  American  Medical  News  by 
Dr.  Percy  Russell  of  the  University  of 
Callfomla-San  Diego  School  of  Medicine, 
who  emphasized  the  large  degree  of 
tokenism  prevalent  in  present  programs 
urging  minority  students  to  seek  admis- 
sion to  the  medical  profeslon.  He  pointed 
out  that  often  minority  students  doubt 
that  they  have  any  real  chance  to  attend 
medical  school  and  consequenly  do  not 
prepare  themselves  for  such  education. 
Moreover,  many  such  students  are  widely 
dispersed  so  that  recruiting  programs 
must  be  widespread  rather  than  concen- 
trated In  one  area.  Richard  Sanchez,  a 
California  medical  student  smd  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Chicano  Organization,  also  criticized  in 
the  same  issue  "token  gestures"  and 
called  for  a  broader -based  evaluation  of 
minority  students  by  schools  providing 
medical  and  premedlcal  training. 

Dr.  Howard  Mann,  dean  of  Howard 
University  Medical  School,  was  quoted  as 
having  said  that  "high  school  students 
have  had  Inadequate  counseling  or  were 
discouraged  from  entering  premedlcal 
training.  Black  students  often  are  told 
that  they  should  take  a  trade  .  .  .  ttiat 
chemistry  Is  too  difficult  for  them."  In 
the  same  vein,  the  Inter-Assoclation 
Committee  report  in  1970.  which  called 
for  Increasing  minorities  in  MD.  degree 
programs  from  the  current  2.8  percent 
to  12  percent  by  1975-76,  pointed  out  that 
a  critical  factor  In  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  minority  students  in  medi- 
cal education  programs  "is  the  provisitw 
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to  students  of  accurate  information  and 
counseling  on  the  medical  profession. 
Counseling  should  be  directed  to  those 
efforts  which  will  help  the  student  to 
folly  realize  his  potential  and  to  gain  the 
confidence  needed  to  pursue  a  career  In 
medicine."  This  gap  Is  what  my  bill  pro- 
poses to  fill. 

A  number  of  special  projects  have  been 
(jevised  within  health  career  programs 
which  are  designed  to  help  reach  minor- 
ity groups  and  to  assist  low  Income  youth 
In  gaining  access  to  a  medical  career.  For 
too  long  a  time  a  tendency  toward  cul- 
tural bias  has  hindered  full  participa- 
tion by  members  of  minority  groups  in 
Qie  health  and  medical  professions.  We 
are  now  realizing  the  tmf  ortimate  results 
of  these  attitudes.  Let  us  not  miss  the 
cbance  to  correct  this  situation  by  help- 
ing strengthen  health  careers  programs 
attack  this  long-standing  cultural  bias. 
A  good  example  of  an  effective  program 
can  be  seen  In  my  home  State  where 
Indiana  Health  Careers,  Inc.,  has  given 
rtTective  leadership  in  this  field.  With  a 
1970  budget  of  approximately  $150,000 
and  a  full-time  staff  of  nine  or  more, 
this  organization  has  made  efforts  to 
communicate  with  the  minority  commu- 
nity in  order  to  create  an  Interest  In  the 
medical  and  health  professions.  Special 
counseling  Is  being  offered  to  disadvan- 
taged minorities  and  financial  guidance 
and  assistance  sought  in  order  to  ex- 
pand their  opportunities. 

However,  most  health  career  programs 
for  the  most  part  have  not  been  this 
active.  Their  biggest  problem  has  been 
lack  of  funds.  Acquiring  adequate  fi- 
nances from  private  and  public  sources 
is  a  complex  and  time-consuming  proc- 
ess. One  study  ^owed  that  the  average 
program  director  devoted  anywhere  from 
10  percent  to  60  percent  of  his  or  her 
working  life  writing  grant  proposals 
alone.  While  funding  has  come  from  a 
number  of  sources,  very  few  programs 
now  share  in  direct  Federal  assistance. 
Ti»  greatest  single  source  of  income  has 
been  from  the  annual  dues  of  the  mem- 
ber organizations  of  a  particular  pro- 
gram, but  many  government  and  private 
agencies  are  usually  approached  for  con- 
tributions. While  the  soundest  programs 
should  not  depend  on  any  one  source. 
there  Is  great  need  for  more  efficiency  and 
lea  cost  In  lost  time.  My  bill  Is  ad- 
dfcased  to  these  needs  by  broadening  the 
financial  ba.se  and  rellervlng  staff  of  the 
onproductlve  chores  Involved  In  a  con- 
stant search  for  private  assistance. 

In  summary  let  me  restate  the  urgent 
need  for  recruiting,  counseling,  and  as- 
sisting health  care  manpower.  ITie  short- 
«8e  of  trained  personnel  In  these  many 
occupations  Is  becoming  critical.  The 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion pointed  out  in  a  special  report  that 
"the  United  States  today  faces  only  one 
serious  manpower  shortage,  and  that  Is 
)n  health  care  personnel."  As  popula- 
tion grows,  as  people  live  longer,  as 
health  Irwurance  programs  are  increased, 
Md  as  medical  technology  Is  advanced, 
this  shortage  can  be  expected  to  become 
even  greater.  A  survey  on  the  medical 
profession  personnel  crisis  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  21.  1971,  edition 
of  Parade  magazine  disclosed  appalling 


conditions.  Pot  Instance,  according  to  the 
report,  a  lack  of  lab  technicians  and  a 
50-percent  shortage  of  nurses  Induced 
some  of  the  latter  to  quit  In  protest  be- 
cause of  overwork.  This  has  resulted  in 
threatened  closing  down  of  Boston  City 
Hospital's  operating  room  for  emergen- 
cies. Likewise,  m  CJhlcago  there  hare  been 
reports  that  In  1970  approximately  1.000 
residents  died  because  of  health  care 
neglect.  Other  cities  are  facing  these 
same  or  similar  types  of  problems. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
Is  a  definite  need  for  assistance  in  the 
health  career  field.  The  Intent  of  my  bill 
Is  to  make  It  easier  for  local  and  regional 
organizations  to  obtain  needed  funds  to 
help  them  provide  Increased  manpower 
for  the  health  professions.  In  view  of 
the  critical  shortages  and  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  can  accrue  from  a  prop- 
erly funded  and  conducted  health  career 
program  In  each  State.  I  urge  that 
prompt  attention  be  given  to  this  meas- 
ure. Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  that  the 
text  of  this  brief  bill  be  printed  In  full 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  ot).1ectlon,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsooud,  as 
follows: 

8.    1688 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  fiealtb  Service 
Act  to  provide  that  a  part  of  any  State's 
grant  for  comprehensive  pubUc  health 
servlcee  shall  be  avaUable  only  for  the  oon- 
duct  of  programs  designed  to  determine, 
and  meet,  the  need  of  the  State  for  health 
care  personnel 

Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hovm  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congren  aeaembled,  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  314(d)  (7)  of  the 
Public  Health  Serrloe  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serttng  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ";  and  at  least 
6  per  centum  of  a  State's  allotment  under 
this  subsection  shaU  be  available  only  for 
the  conduct  of  programs  deelgned  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  health  care  personnel  In 
the  State  and  to  assist  In  the  meeting  of  such 
need  by  providing  referral,  counatilng,  and 
other  services  to  health  care  Instttutlons, 
educational  Instltuttons,  health  care  per- 
sonnel, students  preparing  for  careers  aa 
health  care  personnel,  and  Individuals  hav- 
ing a  potential  as  students  In  the  health  pro- 
fessions or  hi  the  allied  health  profeeslons 
(Including  the  conduct  of  demonstrations 
designed  to  encourage  appropriate  Indlvld- 
uals  to  undertake  training  which  would  pre- 
pare them  tor  careers  aa  health  care  per- 
sonnel) ". 

(b)  Section  814(d)(1)  of  such  Aot  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "•145,000.000"  and  In- 
serttng  In  lieu  thereof  "$152,600.000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  oat  "1106.000.000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "tl78,«00,000". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  aubseotlon 
fa)  shall  be  effective  only  with  reapeot  to 
allotments  under  section  814(d)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30. 1971. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself, 

Mr.   Bath.    Mr.    Bukdick,    Mr. 

Hart,  Mr.  MrrcAtr,  Mr.  Stevxws, 

and  Mr.  Thtteicond)  : 

S.  1634.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10.  United 

States    Code,    to    prescribe    additional 

health  benefits  for  certain  dependents. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Bath,  Btjhdick,  Habt, 


Mbtcalf.  Stkvkns,  Tbummovd,  and  my- 
self, I  Introduce  legislation  today  to  pro- 
vide maternity  care  for  women  who  are 
pregnant  irtien  their  husbands  are  dis- 
charged from  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
current  lack  of  any  such  coverage  causes 
hardships  for  thousands  of  young  fam- 
ilies every  year. 

About  18,000  of  the  900.000  servicemen 
discharged  every  year  would  qualify  for 
benefits  under  this  bill.  Present  law  says 
once  a  man  leaves  the  service  his  wife 
is  not  eligible  for  any  maternity  benefits 
from  the  military.  Veterans'  benefits  are 
of  no  assistance. 

The  problem  has  become  so  acute  that 
mjmy  young  men  whose  wives  are  preg- 
nant will  reenllst  In  the  service  In  order 
to  have  medical  coverage  when  their 
baby  is  bom. 

Private  health  Insurance  companies 
will  not  write  a  policy  on  a  woman  who  Is 
already  pregnant  xmless  It  has  an  ex- 
clusionary clause  for  maternity  cover- 
age In  effect  for  about  the  first  10  months 
of  the  policy.  Several  companies  tried 
offering  matpmlty  benefits  to  servicemen 
with  pregnant  wives,  but  the  risk  in- 
volved was  so  great  that  they  found  It 
economically  Impossible  to  continue.  The 
Deoartment  of  Defense  has  negotiated 
with  other  companies  to  provide  this 
coverage,  but  they  report  no  success. 

The  discharged  serviceman  whose  wife 
is  pregnant  can  face  a  grim  future.  Un- 
able to  get  the  necessary  Insurance,  he 
can  exnect  to  pay  upwards  of  $600  to 
$1,000  In  some  cities  for  the  birth  of  his 
child. 

These  young  people  are  faced  with 
mountainous  hospital  and  doctor  bills  at 
a  time  when  they  can  least  afford  It.  The 
husband  has  Just  been  discharged:  he 
probably  is  out  looking  for  a  Job  or  Just 
starting  a  new  one  or  he  Is  trying  to  get 
into  college. 

If  they  have  no  savings,  and  so  many 
do  not,  the  burden  falls  on  their  families 
who  try  to  help  them.  But  for  those  who 
can  get  n©  other  help,  the  only  thing 
open  is  public  welfare  assistance.  If  they 
ran  qualify. 

It  would  be  tragic  to  send  a  yoimg  man, 
who  has  Just  served  in  the  uniform  of  his 
country,  from  the  military  service  to  the 
welfare  rolls  just  because  he  Is  about  to 
become  a  father.  We  cannot  be  so  callous 
as  to  permit  such  a  thing  to  hapnen. 

Under  the  bill  I  am  proposing,  the 
couple  would  pay  only  $25  for  ccanplete 
maternity  care.  Including  delivery  In  the 
hosnital  of  their  choice. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  approximately  $14  million  a 
year  to  provide  this  coverage  to  some 
18.000  or  so  families. 

That  Is  a  tiny  sum  alongside  the  $2«0 
million  the  Department  of  Defense 
spends  annually  for  Its  civilian  health 
and  medical  program,  or  the  $1,009,870,- 
000  annual  cost  for  operating  and  main- 
taining its  hospital  and  medical  facilities. 

The  civilian  health  and  medical  pro- 
gram provides  health  care  for  civilian  de- 
pendents of  active  duty  military  per- 
sonnel, retired  members  and  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors  of  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Proper  proiatal  and  maternity  care 
have  played  a  tremendous  role  in  bring- 
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ing  down  the  infant  mortality  r^ite  and 
maternal  death  rate  in  this  couotry.  In 
1915,  100  of  every  1,000  babies  bqrn  died 
before  the  age  of  1 ;  today  20  newl^oms  of 
every  1,000  die.  Also,  in  1915,  60  ()f  every 
100,000  mothers  died  following  delivery; 
today  that  is  down  to  27  of  every  100,000. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  strides  we  have 
made  in  reducing  the  infant  mortality 
rate,  the  United  States  ranks  behind  12 
other  nations  in  this  category,  ^d  we 
are  seventh  In  maternal  mortalit|f. 

Every  pregnancy  is  different,  and  with- 
out proper  prenatal  care  a  womarj  stands 
a  2  to  3  times  greater  risk  of  havin|;  some- 
thing go  wrong.  One  of  the  results  of 
poor  or  no  prenatal  care  is  low  birth 
weight — that  Is,  babies  bom  weighing 
less  than  5V2  pounds.  Often  these  infants 
are  more  subject  to  mental  retacdation, 
neurological  handicaps,  and  neuropsy- 
chlatrlc  problems  than  babies  porn  at 
normal  weight.  J 

All  of  this  points  out  the  need]  for  us 
to  take  all  steps  possible  to  assure  excel 
lent  maternity  care  is  available  tq  every 
one  and  at  prices  all  can  afford. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  nlmself 
and  Mr.  Mondale)  : 
8.  1537.  A  bill  providing  for  tHe  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota  for  park  and  recrea- 
tion purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

TBANSTEB    or    TOUT    SITXLZJMO    PARADK    OROnNS 
TO   KINmSOTA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing,  for  myself  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale),  legislation  that' would 
transfer  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  ap- 
proximately 141  acres  in  the  Port  Snell- 
Ing  Hospital  Reservation  for  us^  as  a 
park  and  recreation  area.  [ 

Fort  Snelllng.  located  on  a  bluli  over- 
looking the  Junction  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Minnesota  Rivers  in  the  Mlnne- 
apolis-St.  Paul  arep.,  is  the  birthplace  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  It  was  'estab- 
lished in  1820  and  was  the  flrsli  stone 
fort  built  west  of  the  Mississippi.  For 
over  80  years  Port  Snelllng  succe^ed  in 
maintaining  the  peace  In  this  area  among 
Indians,  fur  traders,  and  early  sutlers. 

Port  Snelllng  served  as  a  founjdatlon 
for  the  opening  of  the  Great  Northwest, 
playing  a  most  influential  role  In  the 
founding  of  Minnesota,  the  Dfkotas, 
Montana,  and  Wyoming.  It  was  Unique 
as  a  frontier  fort  because  It  continued 
to  serve  as  a  military  post  long  after  the 
settling  of  the  frontier.  I 

Serving  as  the  center  for  a  vast  region. 
Port  Snelllng  Inducted  and  trained  aoi- 
dlers  in  four  of  this  Nation's  wars;  from 
the  Civil  War  to  World  War  H.  This  mili- 
tary poet  contributed  to  the  caraers  of 
many  famous  soldiers,  Including  Gen. 
Mark  Clark  of  World  War  n  f  ame<  Play- 
ing a  leading  role  in  the  development  of 
this  Nation's  Air  Force  Reserve  capability 
during  the  1920'8  and  1930's,  Port  Snell- 
lng was  the  site  of  the  organization  of 
the  first  federally  recognized  Al|-  Na- 
tional Guard  unit,  the  first  Nav|a  Air 
Reserve  squadron,  and  one  of  th^  first 
U.S.  Marine  Reserve  units. 
Fort  Snelllng  was  decommissioned  as 


an  Army  post  in  1946,  at  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  n,  and  was  tximed  over  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  It  was  es- 
tablished as  a  national  historical  land- 
mark In  1960,  and  in  1961  much  of  the 
fort  site  was  declared  surplus  property 
by  the  Government.  That  same  year,  the 
Minnesota  State  Legislature  established 
the  entire  area  as  the  Port  Snelllng  State 
Historical  Park.  The  State  was  given 
the  surplus  land  by  the  Government,  and 
purchased  much  of  the  remaining  land 
with  both  public  and  private  funds.  The 
parade  ground,  however,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  past  efforts  to  transfer  it  to  the 
State  have  proved  futile.  GSA  has  of- 
fered to  sell  the  land  to  the  State  for 
one-half  the  market  value,  but  this 
would  cost  Minnesota  over  $2  million,  a 
sum  which  it  cannot  afford  and  should 
not  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  President.  It  would  be  unf ortimate 
if  this  land  were  to  be  used  for  purposes 
other  than  those  for  which  it  Is  so  well 
suited.  The  area  can  tind  should  be  util- 
ized for  outdoor  recreation,  historic  In- 
terpretation, and  public  communication 
programs  designed  to  Instill  a  deep  sense 
of  historic  pride  and  appreciation  of 
the  heritage  of  the  Great  Northwest. 

The  parade  ground  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  life  of  Port  Snelling.  It 
was  used  for  military  training,  formal 
troops  review  ceremonies,  treaty  slgn- 
ings,  and  recreational  events.  For  several 
hundred  years,  both  Indians  and  soldiers 
used  this  land  for  field  activities  of  all 
types. 

If  this  land  is  transferred  to  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  plans  are  to  continue  using 
this  unique  and  spacious  parade  area  for 
year-round  sporting  events  and  field 
activities,  and  to  make  opportunities 
available  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  area 
to  all.  iTie  broad  parade  grounds  will 
give  a  sense  of  spaciousness  to  allow  the 
visitor  to  envision  columns  of  Infantry 
and  cavalry  parading  in  precise  military 
formations,  horse  soldiers  engaged  In 
polo  matches,  or  Indian  braves  in  pur- 
suit of  wild  game.  From  time  to  time 
historic  episodes  relating  to  the  site  will 
be  reenacted.  Certain  buildings  fianking 
the  parade  ground  will  be  selected  to 
serve  the  public  needs  In  the  enjoyment 
of  this  area.  Many  of  the  buildings  are 
readily  adaptable  to  museum,  library, 
and  public  display  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  most  Important 
that  this  bill  be  enacted  promptly  In 
order  to  perpetuate  one  of  the  historic 
traditions  of  the  Great  Northwest.  Fail- 
ure to  pass  It  most  certainly  will  result 
in  the  green  grass  of  the  parade  groimd 
giving  way  to  the  cold  concrete  of  a 
postal  facility,  or  a  parking  lot,  or  what- 
ever else  the  Government  sees  fit  to  do 
with  it.  In  order  to  Insure  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  site,  rich  in  Its  historic  tra- 
ditions and  natural  beauty — not  only  for 
the  residents  of  the  Twin  Cities  and 
Minnesota,  but  for  all  those  who  wish  to 
enjoy  Fort  Snelllng  State  Historical 
Park — It  is  essential  that  the  parade 
groimd  be  transferred,  without  mone- 
tary consideration,  to  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself.  Mr 
Pastore,  and  Mr.  Cotton)  :' 

S.  1538.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  res- 
olution establishing  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Senators  Pastore  and 
Cotton.  I  wish  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  basic  legislation  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission.  It 
would  Increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1971  from 
$373,000  to  $675,000. 

The  $302,000  increased  authorization 
and  appropriation  are  made  necessary 
by  a  considered  administration  decision 
to  accelerate  implementation  of  the  Com- 
mission's July  4,  1970,  recommendations 
for  a  nationwide  bicentennial  program, 
as  endorsed  by  the  President  on  Septem- 
ber 11.  1970,  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  and  to  cover  obligatory  pay  in- 
creases. This  will  enable  the  Commission 
to  reach  and  assist  in  a  limited  fashion 
State  and  local  communities,  groups  and 
associations  such  as  professional  associa- 
tions, service  organizations,  patriotic 
groups  and  historical  and  heritage  so- 
cieties, in  their  initial  planning  of  com- 
memorative programs. 

The  increase  in  funding  will  be  used 
primarily  for  staff  and  related  costs  to 
accomplish  these  objectives. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Bfock)  : 
S.   1539.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Youth 
Council  In  the  Executive  Ofllce  of  the 
President.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

TOtTTH  COTTNCH.  ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  I  introduce  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Youth  Council  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  him  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemknt  bt  Senator   Brock 

Mr.  President,  during  my  years  as  a  pub- 
lic official  I  have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  Inability  of  our  system  ol 
government  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
young  Americana.  This  problem  of  coftimu- 
nlcatlon  has  not  been  limited  to  the  Federal 
Government  but  pervades  all  levels  of  our 
society.  In  view  of  this  situation.  It  behooves 
us  to  make  every  effort  to  provide  open  ave- 
nues of  articulation  with  our  nation's  youth 
along  which  may  pass  a  free  flow  of  ideas 
to  and  from  our  decision  makers. 

With  the  onset  of  campus  disorders  at 
Columbia  University  In  1968,  my  awareness 
of  the  dangerous  potential  caused  by  the 
failure  of  ovir  system  to  be  actively  respon- 
sive to  young  people  prompted  22  of  my  col- 
leagues and  myself  to  visit  over  50  colleges 
and  universities  to  listen  and  gain  new  in- 
sight into  student  outlooks.  Subsequently, 
we  submitted  a  report  of  ovir  findings  to  the 
President.  Later,  the  report  was  made  public 
and  since  that  time  my  office  alone  has  re- 
ceived over  60,000  requesta  for  this  docu- 
ment. 

Many  of  the  Campus  Task  Force's  report's 
ten  major  recommendations  have  been  in- 
stituted since  It  was  published.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  single  point  to  which  the  task  force 
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liM  continued  to  address  Itself  has  not  been 
toted  upon.  In  It,  we  proposed: 

"8.  Coordinate  Youth  Programs.  We  think 
It  would  be  helpful  If  an  effort  were  made  to 
(X)ordlnate  all  the  present  youth  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  through  one  cen- 
trsl  office.  At  the  moment  there  la  consider- 
able proliferation  among  many  agencies  as 
^  as  duplication  of  effort.  In  order  to 
more  effectively  use  the  present  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  we  urge  your  con- 
sideration of  a  mechanism  to  coordinate  and 
follow-through  the  work  of  our  numerous 
programs  and  agencies." 

Recently  our  Task  Force  compiled  a  list  of 
over  600  federal  programs  which  have  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  young  people.  It  Is  self  evi- 
dent from  this  list  that  we  continue  to  strive 
to  involve  AmerlcJui  youth  within  this  gov- 
ernment. The  previous  administration's  an- 
swer to  bringing  youth  programs  under  one 
roof  was  the  totally  Ineffective  Youth  Op- 
portunity Council.  It  provided  no  author- 
ity whatsoever  to  resolve  the  basic  conflicts 
that  exist  today  between  youth  programs  In 
various  agencies  of  the  government. 

There  Is  no  device  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment today  for  evaluating  the  Impact  of 
youth  programs  on  those  human  beings. 
When  there  are  600  different  youth  programs, 
which  does  a  young  person  go  to?  Who 
listens?  Where  do  they  get  a  response?  Who 
Is  doing  something  about  the  problems?  Who 
U  providing  an  oversight.  In  terms  of  new 
legislation,  to  see  what  impact  each  pro- 
gram is  going  to  have  on  young  people?  We 
must  bring  all  ereas  affecting  youth  within 
ttie  oversight  of  the  executive  branch,  to 
make  those  programs  move  together,  to  com- 
plement one  another,  and  not  to  compete 
with  each  other  as  they  often  do  today.  These 
programs  must  work  together  to  solve  the 
problems  that  afOict  the  young  people  of"  our 
society  and  give  them  a  voice  In  making 
change. 

Ttxlay,  there  is  a  plerthora  of  proposals 
to  solve  these  p>roblenis  and  give  youth 
greater  impact  within  the  system.  The  major- 
ity of  these  are  characterized  by  their  claims 
of  a  "new  approach",  boiind  to  effect  drama- 
tic results.  What  these  fall  to  grasp  Is  that 
there  are  eeaentlally  no  gimmicks  to  Improv- 
ing ooramunlcatlon. 

Tou  do  not  present  a  vital  youth  program 
u  you  would  sell  a  laundry  detergent  with 
"new  approaches"  and  glrmnlckry.  These  will 
Immediately  be  exposed  by  the  young  as  a 
sop,  or  an  establishment  pat  on  the  heed. 

Tou  cannot  divert  the  proven  interest  of 
our  young  people  in  Involvement  by  shunting 
them  off  to  the  side  and  hoping  that  you  can 
Insulate  yourself  by  packing  layer  upon  layer 
of  bureaucratic  sophism.  You  must  confront, 
listen,  learn,  and  act  accordingly. 

The  proposal  I  am  Introducing  today  does 
not  try  to  overwhelm  youth  with  cloudy 
claims  of  broad  success.  It  Is  a  simple  uncom- 
plicated approach  to  youth  problems  which 
•«t«  up  a  mechanism  to  give  youth  the  Input 
they  should  have  and  is  charged  with  the 
sooountabllity  for  the  effectiveness  of  federal 
programs  which  Impact  on  youth. 

Modeled  after  the  environmental  Quality 
Council,  the  bill  establishes  a  Youth  Council 
In  the  Office  of  the  President.  The  Council 
will  be  comprised  of  five-time  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  who  are  well  quali- 
fled  In  the  area  of  youth  affairs  and  who  will 
•erve  to  advise  the  President  on  the  effective- 
ness of  youth  programs  and  recommend  xia- 
tlonal  policies  to  promote  the  participation 
of  youth  In  government.  The  Council  will 
serve  as  the  oversight  organization  for  youth 
»fl«lrs  and  help  to  provide  the  necessary  co- 
ordination and  evaluative  thrust  to  concen- 
trate Federal  efforts  on  the  problem  area. 
With  its  bread  mandate,  I  feel  that  It  will  be 
able  to  set  the  stage  for  a  new  and  vital 
tUalogue  between  our  Nation's  Youth  and  the 
federal  system. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself, 
Mr.   BsimxTT,   Mr.   Dole,   and 
Mr.  Rakdolph)  : 
S.   1540.  A  bill   to  requlie  a  health 
waiiiing  on  the  labels  of  bottles  contain- 
ing certain  alcoholic  beverages.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

FEDEKAL    At^DOHOL    ADMINISTRATION     ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  today  to  amend  section 
5(e)  of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administra- 
tion Act. 

The  amendment  I  propose  will  make  it 
mandatory  for  all  bottles  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  containing  more  than  24  per- 
cent of  alcohol  by  volume,  to  bear  a 
label,  warning  that  consumption  of  alco- 
holic beverages  may  be  hazardous  to 
one's  health  and  may  be  habit  forming. 
Such  statements  should  be  located  in  a 
conspicuous  place  on  each  label,  and 
they  should  appear  In  legible  bold  type, 
readily  visible  to  a  casual  glance. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  al- 
cohohc  beverages  represent  a  killer  of 
major  proportions.  No  civilized  society 
can  allow  such  a  national  menace  to  go 
unchecked  if  it  would  retain  its  identity 
as  "civilized"  or  as  a  "society." 

It  takes  only  a  passing  glance  at  na- 
tional statistics  to  see  that  alcohol  has 
directly  or  indirectly  caused  the  deaths 
of  many  thousands  of  people.  Figures 
obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  indicate 
that  some  10  million  Americans  are  de- 
pendent upon  alcohol,  and  this  figure 
does  not  include  the  millions  who  have 
experienced  broken  homes  and  economic 
ndn  resulting  from  everuse  of  alcohol. 

Since  1961,  American  battle  deaths  in 
Vietnam  have  risen  to  more  than  45,000. 
All  of  us  grieve  over  this  high  cost  in 
young  lives,  yet  more  than  55,000  Amer- 
ican lives  are  snuffed  out  each  year  on 
our  highways,  and  more  than  half  of 
that  number  is  related  to  the  overuae  of 
alcohol. 

It  is  clear  that  some  step  aimed  at 
curbing  or  pointing  out  the  dangers  of 
this  killer  is  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  encoiu-aged 
that  a  combination  of  growing  public 
awareness,  scientific  research,  and  im- 
proved laws  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
are  being  applied  to  the  control  of  the 
problem  drinker,  and  headway  is  being 
made.  The  door  is  wide  open  for  a  full- 
scale  attack  on  this  No.  1  highway 
safety  hazard. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  Federal  law  re- 
quiring a  warning  label  such  as  I  propose 
will  reinforce  the  efforts  of  States  which 
are  passing  meaningful  legislation  in 
this  field.  I  am  also  convinced  that  such 
a  label  can  have  nothing  but  a  good  ef- 
fect on  the  drinker  and,  especially,  the 
potential  drinker. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  this  bill  for 
appropriate  reference  and  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

8.  1S40 

A  bUl  to  require  a  health  warning  on  the 
labels  of  bottles  containing  certain  alco- 
holic beverages 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 

America  in  Congress  asaembled.  That  section 


6(e)  of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration 
Act  (49  Stat.  982,  as  amended:  27  U3.0.  206 
(e) ) ,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
new  paragraph  immediately  before  the  last 
full  paragraph  of  such  section: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  or  ship  or 
deliver  for  sale  or  shipment,  or  otherwise 
introduce  In  Interstate  commerce  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  receive  therein,  or  to  remove 
from  customs  custody  for  consumption,  any 
bottle  containing  a  beverage  having  more 
than  24  per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume, 
unless  the  label  of  such  bottle  contains  the 
following  statement :  'Caution :  Consumption 
of  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  hazardous  to 
your  health  and  may  be  habit  forming.'  Such 
statement  shall  be  located  In  a  conspicuous 
place  on  each  label,  and  shall  appear  In  con- 
spicuous and  legible  type  in  contrast  by 
typography,  layout,  or  color  with  other 
printed  matter  on  the  label." 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1541.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  showing 
in  the  United  States  of  documentary 
films  depicting  the  careers  of  General  of 
the  Armies  John  J.  Pershing,  General  of 
the  Army  H.  H.  Arnold.  General  of  the 
Army  Omar  N.  Bradley,  General  of  the 
Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  General  of 
the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  General  of 
the  Army  George  C.  Marshall,  Gen.  Ly- 
man L.  Lemnitzer,  Gen.  George  S.  Pat- 
ton.  Jr.,  Gen.  Joseph  Stilwell,  Chen.  Mark 
W.  Clark,  and  Gen.  James  A  Van  Fleet. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  (by  unanimous  consent^ . 

AUTHORlaiNC  THE  ARMY  TO  MAKE  DOCUMENTABT 
HLMS  ON  U.8.  OEKEBALS  AVAIUIBLZ  FOB  FXJB- 
UC  SHOWINO 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
1955,  legislation  was  passed  which  has 
had  an  unfavorable  result  beyond  that 
possitrfy  intended  by  its  authors.  This  leg- 
islation provided  that  certain  films  pro- 
duced by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
for  foreign  audiences  not  be  shown  to  the 
American  people.  This  law  resulted  In  the 
restrictions  placed  on  the  film  about 
the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  titled  "Years  of 
Lightning.  Dey  of  Drums."  To  meet  this 
problem,  specisJ  legislation  was  enacted 
which  resulted  in  a  public  showing  of  the 
Kennedy  film. 

Also,  this  legislation  was  interpreted  by 
the  Army  to  preclude  certain  documen- 
tary films  already  in  its  inventory  to  in- 
clude those  about  Gens.  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower, Douglas  MacArthur,  and  others. 
As  a  result,  the  memorials  and  schools 
at  Abilene,  Kans..  and  Norfolk,  Va., 
where  these  two  men  are  buried,  cannot 
show  these  films.  Further,  their  general 
use  on  television  or  for  educational  or 
civic  institutions  across  the  land  is  re- 
.<;tricted.  The  House  of  Representatives, 
recognizing  this  problem,  approved  legis- 
lation in  the  last  Congress  to  lift  the  re- 
strictions on  a  small  number  of  Army 
biographical  documentary  films.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  legislation  died  in  the  laat 
Congress. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  -yill  lift  this  statutory  restriction 
on  nine  specific  films  currently  available 
in  film  libraries  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
particularly  Army  libraries.  These  docu- 
mentary films  present  factual  blographl- 
cals  depicting  the  careers  of  General  of 
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the  Annies  John  J.  Pershln?.  Genera]  of 
the  Army  H.  H.  Arnold.  General  of  the 
Army  Omar  N.  Bradley,  General  of  the 
Army  Dwlsrht  D.  Eisenhower,  0€n^ral  of 
the  Army  DouiUas  MacArthur.  General 
of  the  Army  OeorRe  C.  Marshall  Gen. 
Lyman  L.  Lemnltzer.  Gen.  Oeonre  6.  Pat- 
ton,  Jr..  Gen  Joseph  StUwell,  Gen.  Mark 
W.  Clark,  and  Gen.  James  A.  Varj  Fleet. 
Mr.  President,  all  but  three  of  the  films 
mentioned  have  already  been  jshown 
many  times  prior  to  1965  In  the  iTnited 
States  at  paMlc  gatherings  and  ofi  tele- 
vlston  as  a  part  o<  the  Army's  "Big  Pic- 
ture" .wrles  entitled.  'TamousJ  Gen- 
erals." I  am  convinced  the  statutory  re- 
striction was  never  intended  to  applv  to 
these  docimientary  films.  Never4ieless, 
the  law  enacted  permits  them jto  be 
shown  in  public  only  outside  the  ynited 
States.  I 

Mr.  President,  when  some  woulfl  have 
us  shrug  off  much  of  the  burden  of  free- 
dom because  that  burden  is  heavy;  these 
documentaries  portray  men  who  did  not 
find  that  burden  too  heavy.  TTiey  portray 
men  who  grasped  responsibility  and  then 
embraced  it. 

Theee  fUms  are  about  men  whf  grew 
up  in  a  more  simple  cirlliEation  thart  that 
we  know  today.  Theirs  was  civllbation 
which  Included  the  frontier,  family  fields, 
main  street,  the  village  church,  and  the 
smsdl  city  where  the  country  boyi  could 
go  and  make  good. 

The  heritage  which  they  experienced 
and  grew  up  with  nurtured  j  them 
throughout  their  ptibHc  Mfe.  Much  pf  this 
is  now  recorded  for  viewing  by  genera- 
tions to  come.  } 

Mr.  President,  the  road  of  life  these 
men  chose  was  not  necessarily  th#  most 
attractive  one  offered  to  them,  i  Their 
choice  did  not  hold  the  bdlef  that  (man's 
primary  need  is  material  seeuritic,  the 
comforting  feeling  of  being  snu^  and 
protected.  The  road  of  life  choapn  by 
these  men  was  the  old,  tough,  traditional 
one  of  Individualism,  of  eouality  through 
opportimity.  and  the  optimum  fr^dom 
of  action, 

TTiese  are  Americans  who  dedicated 
their  lives  and  their  careers  to  tha  serv- 
ice of  their  coimtry,  both  in  time  oflpeace 
and  in  time  of  war.  J 

Esujh  of  these  Americans  proveq  to  be 
a  man  of  strong  character,  forged  In  the 
hearth  of  adversity,  and  yet  tempered  by 
their  heritage. 

They  had  at  their  disposal  enormous 
power  which  they  did  not  hesHftte  to 
use  for  the  good  of  our  Natioi^  and 
mankind.  And.  yet,  they  still  remained 
humbled  by  the  maenitude  of  power 
given  them  by  their  Nation. 

These  are  Americans  who  lived  and 
understood  war  flrstJiand,  were  victori- 
ous at  it  and  yet  had  compassion  fpr  the 
vanouished. 

Mr.  President,  these  documentaries 
are  true-to-life  biographies  of  .AJmerl- 
cans  who  excelled  in  their  choseii  pro- 
fession as  peacemakers  for  this  Nation. 
Thpv  show  how  these  men  b^ame 
steeped  In  the  knowledere  and  experi- 
ence of  dealing  with  their  fellow  man 
and  how  they  nut  it  to  good  use  through- 
out their  pubhc  Mfe.  They  show  how 
leaders  develop  and  come  to  the  f^re  in 
time  of  adverrity. 


Their  works  and  their  words  recorded 
on  film  also  serve  as  reminders  of  our 
past  hi.story  and  our  struggles  to  main- 
tain our  freedom  and  the  freedom  of 
'>ther  nations. 

The  films  offer  a  selection  of  outstand- 
ing ners'^nal  examoles  which  the  youth 
of  our  Nation  can  emulate.  They  also 
serve  a  useful  function  through  their 
showing  at  the  nubile  memorials  dedi- 
cated in  honor  of  these  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  these  films 
were  produced  bv  the  Armv.  I  eusk  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and.  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinc  no  oblectlon.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows: 

a  1541 

A  Mil  to  ftiithorlz«  th«  showlxw;  in  th«  United 
States  of  documentary  fllms  depleting  the 
careers  of  General  of  the  Armies  John  J. 
Pershlne.  General  pf  the  Army  H.  H   Ar- 
nold. 0«nenfl  of  the  Armv  Omar  N.  Brad- 
lev.  Oenerpl  of  the  Armv  Dwleht  D.  Blsen- 
ho^rer.  0<^eral  of  the  Army  Dourlas  Mac- 
Arthnr.    General   of  the   Army   GeorKe   O. 
Marshall.    General    Lvman    L.    Lemnltzer. 
General    George    8.    Fatten.    Jr...  General 
Joseph   Stllwell.   General    Mark   W.   Clark, 
and  General  James  A.  Van  Fleet 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United,    States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Secretary  of  Defense  mav  dlstrlbnte  and  show 
to  the  public  documentary  motion  picture 
flTms  depleting  the  careers  of  General  of  the 
AnnleB  John   J.    Pershing.   General   of   the 
Army  H.  H.   Arnold.  General   of  the  Army 
Oimar:    N.    Bradley,    General    pf    the    Army 
Dwlght  D..  EUeahowAr  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas   SJacArthur,   General   of  the   Army 
George  C.  Marshall,  General  Lyman  ti.  Iiem- 
nltzer.  General  Oeonre  8.  Patton.  Jr..  Gen- 
eral Joseph  8tllwell,  General  Mark  W.  Clark, 
and  General  Jamea  A.  Van  Fleet. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1543.  A  bin  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  contributions  made  to  educational 
Instlttrtlons.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

CONTRIBXmONS   TO   EDTTCATIONAL   OTOTITUTIOITS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bin  to  grant  a  tax 
credit  to  individuals  and  corporations  for 
gifts  and  contributions  made  to  educa- 
tional institutions.  As  Is  wldelv  known, 
our  higher  educational  institutions  are 
today  suffering  seriously  from  problems 
of  rapidly  rising  costs  which  cannot  be 
met  by  raising  tuition  alone,  since  to 
do  so  would  exclude  many  students  from 
advanced  educational  opportunities.  As  a 
result,  many  schools  have  had  to  use  en- 
dowed funds  to  cover  costs  instead  of 
relying  upon  Income  from  those  funds. 
Even  our  public  school  svstems  are  suf- 
fering from  the  inability  of  Uie  local 
property  tax  structure  to  keep  up  with 
rising  costs. 

The  Carnegie  CMnmlssion  on  Higher 
Education  haa  reported  that  our  "col- 
leges and  universities  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  financial  crisis  unmatched  in  its  im- 
pact in  any  previous  period  of  history." 
College  enrollment  has  risen  from  3,5 
million  in  1960  to  7  mlUIon  In  1970.  and 
It  is  projected  that  enrollment  will  reach 
10.3  million  in  1978.  Total  expenditures 
for  higher  education  rose  from  *6.6  bil- 
lion in  19«0  to  $20  billion  in  1968  and 


will  exceed  $35  billion  by  1978.  Some 
smaller  colleges  are  ceasing  their  opera- 
tions. Tuition  is  climbing;  salaries  are 
being  reduced,  and  curriculums  are  be- 
ing curtailed. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  allow  this  de- 
cline in  the  quantity  and  qualitv  of  our 
educational  svstem  to  continue.  The  pros- 
pects for  solving  ureent  world  and  na- 
tional problems,  both  social  and  tech- 
nological, depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  educate  its  vouth  and  to  share 
Its  knowledge  and  skills  throueh  these 
students  with  other  nations.  This  Is  a 
massive  financial  problem,  requiring  a 
raold  and  adaptive  solution. 

I  propose  that  the  tax  credit  con^^ept. 
which  I  and  others  in  Congress  have 
freouentlv  espoused  as  an  aid  to  educa- 
tion over  the  last  decade,  be  Implemented 
so  that  the  Individual  taxpaver  and  the 
manv  business  corporations,  particulariy 
."smaller  firms,  will  have  an  opportimltv 
to  contribute  their  tax  dollars  dlrectlv 
to  their  local  public  or  private  .school  sys- 
t.ems.  their  local  communitv  colleges,  and 
State  or  private  colleees  and  imiversi- 
ties.  Tn  this  wav.  the  maximum  effect  is 
derived  from  these  tax  dollars,  since  the 
Federal  bureaucracv  is  no  lontrer  directly 
involved  as  an  expen.sive  intermediary. 

Tf  the  people  of  a  community  feel  that 
their  local  school  svstem  vltallv  needs  up- 
erad'ng.  but  if  their  existing  Pederil. 
State,  and  local  tax  lofld  Is  too  heavy  to 
permit  further  tax  .support,  the.se  citi- 
zens could  turn  .some  of  their  Federal  in- 
come tax  doHars  directlv  over  to  their 
school  svstem.  should  mv  bill  be  enacted. 
Pas-sflpe  of  this  measure  should  result  in 
d'^matlc  improvement  in  the  flnancU 
status  of  all  schools,  nnd  the  oualitv  and 
quantftv  of  nur  vouth's  education  should 
imnrove  similarly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
''ent  that  the  text  of  mv  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks. 

There  being  no  oh  lection,  the  bill  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as 
follows: 

S.  1B43 

A  bill  to  orovlde  a  tax  credit  for  contribu- 
tions made  to  educational  Institutions 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  osaenbleA,  That  fa) 
subnart  A  of  cart  TV  of  subchaoter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
^relating  to  credits  against  tax)  is  amended 
by  renxmiberlng  section  40  as  41.  and  by 
Inserting  after  section  39  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  40.  CoNTRXBtmoNS  to  EDtrcATioNAL  Iw- 
STmrnoNS. 

"(a)  Obkhiai.  Rttt,e. — ^There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imoosed 
bv  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  (subject  to  the  limitations  of  sub- 
section (b))  equal  to  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions by  the  taxpayer,  navment  of 
which  Is  made  within  the  taxable  year,  to 
or  for  the  use  of  one  or  more  educational 
Institutions. 

"(b)  LmrrATioNs. — 

"(l)  Amottnt. — The  credit  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed— 

"(K)  •100.  m  the  case  of  an  Individual 
fother  than  a  husband  and  wife  filing  a 
Joint  return); 

"(B)  •200.  In  the  case  of  a  married  couple 
filing  a  Joint  return;  or 
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"(C)  tlXWO,  In  the  case  of  a  corporation. 

"(J)  Appucation  wrtH  other  credits. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  ahaU 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit),  »ec- 
tioo  86  (relating  to  partlaUy  tax-exempt  m- 
terett) ,  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  in- 
come), and  section  38  (relating  to  Inveet- 
ment  in  certain  depreciable  property). 

"(c)  Edtjcatiok  iNwrrruTioN  Detinxd. — For 
purposee  of  this  section,  the  term  'educa- 
tional Institution'  means  a  duly  accredited 
institution  offering  Instruction  at  the  prl- 
nary,  secondary,  or  poetsecondary  level, 
oontrtbuttons  to  or  for  the  use  of  which  con- 
sOtute  charitable  contributions  under  sec- 
tion 170(c). 

"(d)         NONBKDUCTlBILrrT        OF       CONTRXBU- 

tjows.— No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
section  170  for  any  contribution  to  or  for 
the  use  of  an  educational  Institution  to  the 
extent  that  a  credit  la  allowed  (aftw  the  ap- 
plication of  subaeotlon  (b) )  for  such  contrl- 
butloD  imder  subsection  (a) . 

"(e)  RECtTLATioNS. — The  Secretary  ot  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
"Sec  40.    Contrlbutlona  to  educational  ingtl- 

tutlona. 
"860.41.    Overpayments  of  tax." 

8k.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  only 
with  respect  to  contributions  payment  rf 
which  Is  made  after  such  date. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dole)  ; 
8.  1544.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law 
815,  81st  Congress,  relating  to  financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  school 
facilities  in  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activities,  with  respect  to  the  priorities 
for  applications  filed  thereunder.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

SCHOOL  COISrSTRUCTION   NEEDS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  bfll 
I  Introduce  today  responds  to  a  problem 
which  grows  each  year  and  shows  no 
sign  of  solving  itself.  I  am  referring  to 
the  need  for  new  schoolbuildings  at  our 
military  Installations. 

Because  we  are  making  some  progress 
on  the  still-serious  shortage  of  famDy 
housing  on  these  bases,  we  are  inadver- 
tently creating  a  gap  between  the  flow 
of  school-age  children  on  military  reser- 
vations and  the  existing  physical  facili- 
ties for  their  education. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kazis.,  site  of  the 
n.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  Is  an  example  of  how  this  gap 
is  widening.  Since  fiscal  year  1966,  400 
units  of  family  housing  have  been  con- 
structed or  are  under  construction  at 
the  fort,  bringing  some  868  children  Into 
Unified  School  District  No.  207  there. 
This  district  covers  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 10  square  miles,  entirely  com- 
Wised  of  Federal  lands  exempt  from 
taxation.  The  tax  base  of  the  district  Is 
to  fact  so  low  it  provides  an  annual  in- 
come of  only  $9,000.  The  district  has  no 
source  of  funds  for  the  construction  of 
school  facilities  other  than  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  provisions  of 
PubUc  Law  81-815  for  which,  during  the 
P»st  4  years,  the  Congress  has  appro- 


priated only  $15  million  per  year  against 
an  accumulated  requirement  of  $264  mil- 
lion. 

Contracts  for  160  new  housing  units 
have  been  let  In  the  past  weeks,  and  con- 
tracts for  an  additional  150  units  are  be- 
ing prepared.  Both  projects  have  re- 
ceived congressional  appropriations. 
This  new  construction  wIU  bring  Into 
the  school  district  an  estimated  651  ad- 
ditional children  next  year.  Yet  even  now 
classes  are  being  held  In  cafeterias,  on 
stages,  and  In  World  War  II  barracks 
buildings  to  which  children  are  bused 
from  hour  to  hour.  No  new  school  con- 
struction has  taken  place  on  the  Instal- 
lation since  1965,  and  every  new  child 
brought  into  the  schools  there  has  since 
that  time,  unhappily,  been  a  burden  on 
the  sheer  physical  space  available. 

The  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  not  one 
of  neglect  or  lack  of  good  intentions  so 
much  as  it  Is  simply  one  of  Imbalance. 
And  the  imbalance,  this  gap,  is  itself 
another  reason  why  life  in  the  military 
does  not  compare  favorably  with  civilian 
life  when  yoimg  men  and  women  are 
considering  a  choice  of  careers.  If  we 
want  a  voluntary  army — and  I  do — then 
we  will  have  to  fsuje  the  fact  that  salary 
incentives  are  only  a  ijeginning  In  the 
process  of  creating  a  decent  quality  of 
life  for  the  families  who  make  up  the 
mobile,  fluctuating  population  of  our 
armed  services. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  would  offer 
relief  from  this  kind  of  problem  where 
It  is  most  Intense,  b^^  amending  PuUic 
Law  815  to  provide  that  the  highest  pri- 
ority imder  sectdon  5  be  given  to  those 
districts  which  suffer  the  highest  in- 
crease, as  measured  by  percentages,  in 
the  nimiber  of  children  brought  by  newly 
constructed  milltEuy  housing  on  the  In- 
stallation. In  other  words,  the  effect  of 
the  bill  would  be  limited  to  so-called 
A  category  children — those  whose  par- 
ents both  live  and  work  on  the  base — 
but  within  that  category  the  use  of  Pub- 
lic Law  815  construction  funds  would  be 
related  directiy  to  the  Increase  In  new 
military  housing.  This  would  bring  into 
balance  the  capability  of  these  school 
districts  to  give  a  quality  education  to 
the  children  of  the  military  families 
brought  onto  tiie  installation.  It  would 
tend  to  equalize  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  aU  its  aspects  as  between  mili- 
tary instsdiations  and  other  communi- 
ties. And  it  would  go  some  distance  in 
carrying  out  the  governmental  re^Kjnsi- 
bllity  here  in  a  broader,  more  well- 
rounded  manner  than  has  been  the  case 
In  the  past.  We  are  In  danger  of  doing 
a  good  thing  half  way  and  I  consider 
enactment  of  this  bill  i>art  of  the  basic 
responsibility  of  Congress  In  meeting  hu- 
man needs  not  discovered,  but  rather 
created  by  the  previous  action  of  Gov- 
ernment. 


By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S  J.  Res.  85.  A  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  proclaim  April  14 
of  each  year  as  "John  Hanson  Day."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  250th  birthday  of  John  Han- 
son, the  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  Introducing  a  resolution 


asking  the  President  to  proclaim  April 
14  of  each  year  as  John  Hanson  Day.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  certain  remarks 
that  I  am  making  during  a  public  cere- 
mony In  the  Capitol  this  morning  com- 
memorating this  anniversary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 

as  foUows: 

John  Hakson 

There  are  tliose  who  would  say  that  this 
ceremony,  and  the  reeolutlon  I  introduced 
into  the  Senate  this  morning  are  hlatoricaily 
controversial.  Some  might  say  that  we  thould 
not  have  acted  on  this  matter  because  there 
are  disputes  as  to  the  day  and  even  the  year 
of  John  Banaon's  birth. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  aay  that  there  are 
not  basee  for  these  disputes.  But  there  Is 
oonalderable  evidence  to  substantiate  April 
14,  1721,  as  his  birth  date.  A  debate  such  as 
this  often  provee  the  old  ellohe,  "you  can't 
see  the  foreat  for  the  trees".  The  slgnlfloance 
of  John  Hanson  Uee  not  in  the  date  of  his 
birth,  but  in  the  contributions  he  made  to 
our  nation  during  Ite  early  formative  years. 

Although  other  men  had  served  as  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
John  Hanson  assumed  ofllce  under  rather 
unique  circumstances; 

1.  He  was  "The  First  PreaJdent  elected  un- 
der and  according  to  our  first  Oonetttu- 
tlon"— The  Articles  of  Confederation. 

a.  He  became  President  Just  as  America 
had  won  her  atrug^e  for  independence. 

8.  He  was  chaj^ed  with  the  responsibility 
of  laying  a  foundation  upon  which  a  nation 
would  be  buUt.  Thta  nation  would  contain 
13  seml-tndependent  colony  states  with  di- 
verse Interests  and  deep-seated  rlvalrlea. 

4.  He  had  to  (Kganlae  a  civil  government 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  our  young  republic. 

5.  He  had  tQ  do  all  theee  things  and  he 
had  to  do  them  within  the  looae  framework 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The  states. 
Jealous  of  their  own  Independence  and  stin 
fearing  the  power  of  the  King,  granted  very 
little  authority  to  1*elr  national  govern- 
ment. 

Faced  with  what  mlrht  appear  to  be  In- 
surmountable difficulties,  the  Continental 
Congress  turned  to  this  great  son  of  Mary- 
land to  provide  the  leadership  needed  to 
build  a  nation.  John  Hanaon  was  a  man 
Ideally  suited,  in  terms  of  both  intellect  and 
temperament,  for  this  task. 

During  hlB  tenure  as  "President  of  the 
(Congress  of  the  Confederacy"  Hanaon  laid 
the  groundwortc  for  our  Cabinet,  our  Con- 
sular Service,  and  our  postal  system,  and 
our  National  Judiciary.  Many  of  theee  ac- 
complishments have  been  discussed  by  pre- 
vious speakers.  But,  In  addition  to  these 
achievements.  John  Hanson  established  many 
of  the  precedent  from  which  our  Fresl- 
dency  evolved.  Remember  that  In  1781  onlv 
one  European  state  had  a  Republican  form 
of  government  (Swtteerland) . 

President  Hanaon  consciously  and  sue- 
cessfully  sought  to  establish  himself  and  his 
ofllce  as  the  CJhlef -of -State  and  head  of  the 
government  of  the  U.S.  His  success  Is  re- 
flected m  the  foUowlng  quotes: 

1.  George  Washington  in  a  letter  dated 
November  80.  1781,  said  "...  I  congratu- 
late your  excellency  on  your  aoDolntment  to 
fill  the  most  Important  seat  In  the  United 
States." 

S.  In  a  docTiment  at  the  Continental  Con- 
gress we  read  .  .  .  "The  President  of  the 
Congress  being  at  the  head  of  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  takes  nreoedence  of  all 
and  every  person  In  the  United  States": 

Thus,  our  First  Constitutionally  elected 
Chief  Executive  was  a  strone  man  In  a  weak 
position.  But  his  strength  gave  strength  to 
the  Confederation  government  and  enabled 
It  to  guide  us  through  the  transitional  period 
from  revolutionary  struggle  to  constitutional 
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tederalUm.   Tb«  achlevementa  of  the  bon- 
fe<leratioa    era    are    seldom    discussed    and 
rarely  Uught  In  our  schools  and  colleges. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  (1781-1^89) 

1.  brought  the  States  together  In  spite  of 
their  difficulties. 

2.  provided  continuity  of  leadership  from 
the  revolution  era  to  confederacy  to  our  pres- 
ent constitutional  government.  I 

3.  unified  foreign  relations  and  establlabed 
the  U.S.  of  America  as  a  "Nation-State".  [ 

4.  Enacted  the  ordinances  of  1785  and  1787 
(l785-e«tabll8hed  policy  for  the  distilbu- 
tlon  of  western  lands — 1787  established  pro- 
cedures for  admitting  new  states — BtH  In 
use). 

5.  Provided  the  necessary  machinery]  for 
the  transition  from  revolution  struggl^  to 
the  Constitution  of  1789.  i 

So,  In  closing,  let  me  say  that  our  Interest 
should  not  be  limited  to  recognizing  John 
Hanson  simply  because  he  was  our  first 
President,  or  because  he  was  a  Marylaqder. 
Instead  we  should  revive  Interest  in  John 
Hanson  because  he  was  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can patriot  and  polltlc«d  leader  who  should 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
great  republic. 


April  U,  1971 


our 


By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.J.  Res.  86.  A  Joint  resolution  dir^t- 
Ing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
study,  and  repoit  to  the  Congress,  'ilth 
respect  to  the  necessity  or  desirability  of 
Federal  regulation  of  persons  engage^l  In 
the  business  of  pi-eparing  tax  returns 
smd  methods  by  which  such  regulation 
can  be  accomplished.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Pinanca  ' 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  niid- 
night  tomorrow  marks  the  arrival  of  the 
annual  deadline  for  Americans  to  have 
completed  and  filed  their  1970  Income 
tax  returns.  This  assignment  is  ona  of 
the  most  perplexing  and  arduous  tasks 
that  we  face  all  year.  For  many,  Income 
tax  time  is  something  to  be  both  dreaded 
and  postponed  as  long  as  possible.  Sane 
people  become  irrational  at  even  the 
thought  of  uncertain  wrestling  with 
reams  of  figures  and  personal  records. 

In  fact,  some  Individuals  find  them- 
selves divulging  information  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  that  they  dk&y 
not  have  been  aware  of  themselves,  pr- 
imps at  no  other  time  during  the  year 
does  one  bring  together  so  much  infbr- 
mation  bearing  on  his  annual  incomel. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  g()ne 
to  great  lengtlis  and  expense  to  f  acilitiite 
the  Income  tax  preparation  process.  Con- 
siderable experiment  and  study  Is  under- 
way constantly  at  the  IRS  to  develop  and 
refine  reporting  methods,  forms,  and  ex- 
planations. Moreover,  the  IRS  cheiks 
and  reviews  the  results  of  each  year's 
filings,  as  well  as  queries  CPA's,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  otl^er 
groups  directly  involved  with  the  incotne 
tax  process.  This  is  done  with  the  duaJ 
objectives  of  making  the  reporting  proc- 
ess more  efficient  and  easing  the  burden 
of  preparation  for  the  individual  tax- 
payer. Tlie  changes  that  result  are  often 
not  insignificant  to  the  taxpayer.  For 
example,  the  1969  1040  form  was  slgiUB- 
cantiy  changed  because  It  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  1040 A — or  short— fortn. 
This  consolidation  resulted  in  a  1040 
form  that  was  significantly  different  in 
format  from  its  predecessor  used  in  1968. 
While  this  change  in  format  and  report- 
ing procedure  was  praised  by  many,  it 
was  criticized  by  others.  It  should  be 


noted  that  such  changes  are  not  without 
their  effect  on  the  taxpayer  who  very 
often  uses  his  previous  year's  form  as  a 
guide  to  making  out  his  present  return. 
Constant  changes  in  format  and  report- 
ing procedures  generate  uncertainty  and 
frustration  for  him. 

Many  Americans  decide  not  to  become 
involved  in  what  appears  to  be  a  perplex- 
ing plethora  of  paperwork.  Some  experts 
estimate  that  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  77  million  tax  returns  filed  last 
year  were  prepared,   at  least  in   part, 
by  someone   other   than   the   taxpayer 
himseir.  A  portion  of  this  work  was  done 
on  the  basis  of  one  friend  or  relative  for 
another,  as  in  the  case  of  a  father  for  his 
son  or  daughter,  or  a  husband  preparing 
separate  returns  for  his  spouse.  Such 
assistance  involved  no  payment  for  the 
service  rendered.  However,  an  increasing 
number  of  Federal  taxpayers  are  turning 
to  professional  tax  preparation  firms  to 
prepare  tax  returns  required  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local   governments.  As  our 
income  tax  system  grows  more  and  more 
complicated,  a  burgeoning  tax  prepara- 
tion industry  is  growing  along  with  it. 
The   1969  Washington   "Yellow  Pages" 
listed  113  such  firms.  The  same  listing  for 
1970  contained  approximately  135  firms. 
By  the  same  token,  Boston  commercial 
listings  showed  44  such  firms  in  1969,  and 
65  in  1971.  These  firms  vary  from  single 
practitioners  to  large  firms  utilizing  sev- 
eral   branch    offices.    Moreover,    many 
department  stores  have  found  tax  prep- 
aration to  be  a  lucrative  supplement  to 
their  normal  sales.  The  results  offered  by 
these  firms  are  as  varied  as  the  firms 
themselves.  On  the  same  tax  return,  their 
computations    and    fees    can    vary    so 
greatly   that  one  might  never  suspect 
that  they  were  working  from  the  same 
income  figures.  While  admittedly  even 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  makes  mis- 
takes, the  wide  variations  in  tax  com- 
putations made  by  these  firms  are  cause 
for  alarm  and  for  closer  scrutiny. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion that  I  offer  today  is  designed  to 
provide  complete  information  on  all 
segments  of  this  industry  and  lay  the 
groundwork  for  possible  regulatory  legis- 
lation. Specifically,  it  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  study  the 
multiplicity  of  problems  involved  with 
these  tax  preparation  firms  and  report  to 
the  Congress  within  1  year  concerning 
the  necessity  or  desirability  of  Federal 
regulations  of  persons  or  firms  engaged 
in  the  business  of  preparing  tax  returns, 
as  well  as  methods  by  which  such  regu- 
lations can  be  accomplished.  I  anticipate 
that  particular  attention  will  be  focused 
on  the  licensing  or  establishment  of 
minimum  standards  governing  the  con- 
duct or  competence  of  otherwise  uncerti- 
fied tax  preparers.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  presently  conducting  a  study  of  tax 
preparation  that  is  limited  only  to  adver- 
tising and  marketing  claims  by  such 
firms  and  does  not  deal  directly  with 
such  important  areas  as  fee  structures, 
computation  procedures,  and  other  prac- 
tices related  directly  to  accurate  com- 
pletion of  an  individual's  return.  How- 
ever, I  hope  that  the  Secretary  would 
utilize  the  findings  of  that  study  in  the 


preparation  of  his  more  comprehensive 
report  to  the  Congress.  Finally,  the  study 
I  propose  could  also  include  the  problems 
of  the  further  sale  and  distribution  of 
Income  information  obtained  by  tax 
preparation  services  in  the  process  of 
preparing  returns,  as  well  as  possible 
methods  of  regulating  or  proscribing 
such  practices. 

Mr.  President,  preparation  of  some- 
one's income  tax  return  is  a  highly  com- 
plicated and  personal  responsibility  even 
when  it  is  not  done  for  consideration. 
When  such  a  service  is  provided  for  a  fee, 
standards  relating  to  that  service  become 
even  more  important.  One  may  never 
know  if  he  has  overpaid  or  underpaid 
his  Income  tax  imless  it  happens  to  be 
one  of  those  very  few  routinely  audited 
by  the  IRS.  Because  their  knowledge  of 
tax  preparation  is  admittedly  limited, 
many  of  the  people  who  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  professional  tax  preparers  know 
nothing  about  the  quality  of  the  service 
offered. 

Even  though  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  continuing  in  its  efforts  to 
make  our  tax  code  easier  to  utilize,  as 
long  as  we  have  a  complicated  system  of 
tax  laws  such  efforts  will  have  only  lim- 
ited results.  It  is  ironical  that  many  of 
the  income  tax  reforms  brought  about 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  have  actual- 
ly resulted  in  many  of  our  tax  laws  be- 
coming more  complicated  rather  than 
simpler.  The  result  can  only  be  to  drive 
more  taxpayers  to  tax  preparation  serv- 
ices in  order  to  meet  their  obligation  to 
file  tax  returns  by  April  15.  Both  Con- 
gress and  the  Tretisury  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  taxpayer  against 
frauds  or  incompetence  In  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  Joint  reso- 
lution concerning  tax  preparation  firms, 
asking  for  its  appropriate  reference  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  86 
Joint  resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  study,  and  report  to  the 
Congress,  with  respect  to  the  necessity  or 
deslrablUty  of  Federal  regulation  of  per- 
sons engaged  In  the  business  of  preparing 
tax  returns  and  methods  by  which  sueh 
regulation  can  be  accomplished 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  make  a  thorough  study 
of  persons  engaged,  on  a  full-time  or  part- 
time  basis,  in  the  business  of  preparing  Fed- 
eral tax  returns  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  necessity  or  desirabUity  of  Federal 
regulation  or  supervision  of  such  business, 
and  of  the  persons  so  engaged,  in  order  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  Federal  tax  system. 
Such  study  shall  Include,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  Federal 
regulation  or  supervision — 

(1)  of  specific  categories  of  firms  or  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  such  business,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  preparation  of 
specific  categories  of  Federal  tax  retiuns. 

Skc.  2.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  de- 
termines that  Federal  regulation  or  super- 
vision of  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of 
preparing  Federal  tax  returns  (or  of  specific 
categories  of  such  persons  or  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  specific  categories  of  such  returns)  is 
necessary  or  desirable,  he  shall  also  determine 
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tbe  method  or  methods  by  which,  in  his 
Judgment,  such  regulation  or  supervision  can 
M  most  effectively  accomplished. 

Sic.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Joint  resolution,  report  to  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  tl\p 
results  of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
ttus  Joint  resolution  together  with  the  de- 
terminations made  by  him  and  bis  recom- 
mendations, if  any,  for  legislation. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPSONORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.    4  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  'Mr.  HATFiEto),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty), 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  41,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National  In- 
formation and  Resource  Center  for  the 
Handicapped. 

S.    809 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  869,  a  bill 
to  extend  to  unmarried  individuals  the 
tax  benefits  of  income  splitting  enjoyed 
by  married  individuals  filing  joint  re- 
turns. 

S.  1083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1082,  a  bill  regulating 
the  discharge  of  wastes  in  territorial  and 
International  waters. 

8.    1111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1111 
to  provide  an  incc«ne  tax  credit  for  cer- 
tain higher  education  expenses. 

S.  1116 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  'Mr.  Jackson).  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill,  S.  1116,  to  require  the 
protection,  management,  and  control  of 
wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on 
public  lands,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
80H),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Matoias),  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Ttjnney)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McQie),  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ghiffin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    1374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thdrmond,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland) 
&nd  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
<Mr.  Rollings)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  8.  1374,  a  bill  to  exempt  from 


taxation  certain  property  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.    1383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1382,  a  bill  authorizing 
appropriations  for  non-SST  transporta- 
tion work. 

8.   1383 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  in  cosponsoring  S. 
1383,  which  is  designed  to  Insure  that 
those  who  Idll  policemen  and  firemen 
while  Uiese  officers  are  acting  in  their 
official  capacity  will  be  swiftly  brought 
to  Justice.  S.  1383,  In  effect,  authorizes 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
enter  these  homicide  cases  when  it  ap- 
pears that  the  guilty  party  may  have 
crossed  a  State  line  in  order  to  avoid 
prosecution. 

Mr.  President,  the  incidence  of  mur- 
dering our  local  law  and  fire  protective 
officers  is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  when  there  is  not 
some  report  of  a  policeman  or  fireman 
being  killed  while  performing  his  duty. 
There  is  even  evidence  that  some  fringe 
groups  have  a  policy  of  exterminating 
those  people  who  risk  so  much  to  protect 
us  and  our  country.  We  owe  it  to  these 
men  to  give  them  this  added  protection, 
so  that  those  who  might  consider  such 
a  heinous  crime  would  know  that  the  full 
weight  of  the  Pedersd  Government  would 
be  brought  to  bear  against  them  until 
they  were  brought  to  Justice. 

This  problem  has  recently  been 
brought  home  to  Texans  In  an  all  too 
graphic  way.  On  February  15,  gunmen 
executed  three  deputy  sheriffs  in  Dallas. 
This  incident  truly  shocked  the  citizens 
of  my  State,  and  they  have  been  de- 
manding action  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  any  such  tragedy.  While  nothing 
csm  guarantee  to  prevent  murder,  if  we 
subject  would-be  assassins  to  pursuit  by 
the  FBI  as  well  as  local  and  State  au- 
thorities, hopefully  they  will  consider  the 
odds  against  them  too  great  to  even  at- 
tempt any  action.  It  is  about  time  that 
we  began  to  put  the  odds  again  on  the 
side  of  the  law-abiding  citizens  and  the 
men  who  protect  them,  rather  than  giv- 
ing the  criminal  undue  protection  and 
leniency. 

S.    1401 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill,  S.  1401,  to  establish 
a  national  Indian  education  program  by 
creating  a  National  Board  of  Regents 
for  Indian  Education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be  8ulded  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin). Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.    1408 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskix,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mttcalf),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney),  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1408.  a  bill  making  the 
tax  laws  more  equitable  for  public  inter- 
est law  firms  and  some  other  organiza- 
tions. 

S.    1475 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1475,  the  gun- 
boat Cairo  bill. 

S.    148S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1485,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Education. 

S.     1488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator fran  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) was  added  as  a  oosponsor  of 
S.  1488,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

8.    1489 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosf>onsor  of  S.  1489,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Park  Jimg  Ok. 

S.    1480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hrttska)  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1490,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  tind  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  health  care  for  the 
1970's  by  strengthening  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  health  care  nationwide 
and  by  making  comprehensive  health 
care  insurance  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1610 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1510,  to  amend 
the  Mihtary  Medicare  Act. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 19— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  DESIG- 
NATING "VOLUNTARY  OVERSEAS 
AID  WEEK" 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  since 
World  War  II  and  even  before,  overseas 
assistance  by  voluntary  organizations  in 
this  coimtry  has  helped  carry  forth  the 
hunmnitarian  concerns  of  the  American 
people  for  their  fellow  men.  This  tradi- 
tion of  exporting,  through  private  vol- 
untary group)s,  the  American  penchant 
for  meeting  and  solving  problems  has 
tui-ned  itself  into  a  very  professional  and 
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often  extremely  effecUve  channel  for 
down-to-earth  aid  to  the  hungry  and  the 
sick  A8  this  vracUce  has  matured,  It  haa 
turned  more  and  more  toward  cowera-j 
tion  with  community  leaders  who  seelt  t<^ 
solve  such  problems  themselves,  and  14 
their  own  way.  ■ 

This  year  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
VolunUry  Foreign  Aid  completes  2? 
years  of  service  as  an  intermediary  bet 
tween  these  voluntary  agencies  and  th^ 
UJB.  Government.  Other  organization! 
dedicated  to  the  business  of  voluntar| 
relief,  such  as  CARE,  are  also  coming  t^ 
the  end  ol  a  quarter  century  of  service 
While  we  are  in  a  period  when  domestic 
priorities  demand  the  energies  of  Gov* 
emment— and  I  beUeve  properly  so— still 
there  Is  no  denying  that  the  resources  oj 
tills  Nation,  and  its  people,  should  bf 
available  to  provide  relief  from  want 
caused  by  the  disruption  of  wars  and  the 
devastation  of  natural  disasters.  An* 
they  should  be  available  to  meet  th^ 
worldwide  demand  for  talent  and  trained 
leadership  in  the  development  of  com)- 
munities  large  and  small.  ' 

I  do  not  pretend,  Mr.  President,  thalt 
these  needs  can  be  met  by  any  form  dt 
overseas  assistance,  whether  it  be  pri^ 
vate  or  public.  But  there  Is  a  desire  to  try 
in  a  human  and  cooperative  fashion 
which  reaches  across  national  bordeUs 
and  brings  people  together  for  commob 
goals  out  of  a  sense  of  common  responsi- 
bility. This  desire  deserves  the  encour- 
agement of  Government.  j 
Therefore.  I  submit  today  a  concuij- 
rent  resolution  calling  on  the  President 
to  designate  the  week  of  May  10,  1971. 
as  "Voluntary  Overseas  Aid  Week."  and 
urge  Its  early  adoption  by  the  Senate  ^ 
a  means  of  commending  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  whose  contributiems 
have  made  voluntary  foreign  aid  welconje 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten^- 
pore  (Mr.  Hollings).  The  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  19) .  which  reads  as  follows,  was  rf- 
ferred  to  the  Ccanmittee  on  the  JxidJ- 
clary :  i 

S.   Com.  Rxs.   19 

Whereas  on  May  14  the  Advisory  Commllt- 
tee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  will  have  corli- 
pleted  twenty-flve  years  of  service  as  in 
Intermediary  between  the  United  Statee 
Government  and  American  voluntary  ageb- 
cles  engaged  In  overseas  relief  and  develo*)- 
ment  aaelstance  programs; 

Whereas  volimtary  organizations  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  social  aad 
economic  development  and  to  the  relief  of 
human  suffering  in  nations  throughout  tpe 
world;  , 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  Stages 
have,  through  their  support  of  these  volun- 
tary agencies,  demonstrated  their  deep  feel- 
ing for  the  needs  of  peoples  In  foreign  lands; 
and 

Whereas  both  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  supported  and  encouraged  the  hu- 
manitarian work  of  the  voluntary  agencies: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  ttie  Senate  (tAe  Hottae  oan- 
curring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  American  voluntary  foreign  41d 
agencies  are  to  be  c(»nmended  for  their  ta|u- 
manltarlan  efforts  to  help  relieve  distress  abd 
create  a  better  life  for  less  fortunate  peotle 
In  nations  abroad. 
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It  Is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  In 
recognition  of  the  contrlbuUons  of  these 
agencies  to  mankind  that  the  President 
should  designate  the  week  of  May  10,  1971,  as 
"Voluntary  Overseas  Aid  Week." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
20— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  AUTHOR- 
IZE THE  LOAN  OF  THE  FREEMAN 
THORPE  PORTRAIT  OP  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN  TO  THE  CITY  OF  BRAI- 
NERD.  MINN. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  centermial  celebration  which 
has  been  scheduled  by  Bralnerd,  Minn., 
for  August  of  this  year. 

In  celebrating  its  100th  anniversary 
year,  Brainerd  is  planning  to  demon- 
strate its  many  ties  with  Minnesota's  and 
the  Nation's  past,  as  well  as  its  promise 
of  progress  for  the  future. 

One  of  Its  more  interesting  ties  centers 
around  a  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
wiiich  presently  hangs  in  this  Capitol 
Building.  Its  painter.  Freeman  Thorpe, 
was  a  Civil  War  soldier  who  Uved  in 
Wsushington  for  several  years  after  the 
war.  His  Interest  turned  to  painting  pic- 
tures of  many  statesmen,  including  the 
one  of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Thorpe  eventually  moved  to  the 
Brainerd  area,  in  which  some  members 
of  his  family  still  reside.  In  honor  of  the 
role  which  he  and  his  family  have  played 
to  its  history,  Brainerd  is  anxious  to  in- 
clude them  in  their  centennial  celebra- 
UxMX  To  this  end,  they  are  having  an 
exhibit  of  the  art  works  of  Sarah  Heald 
and  her  father.  Freeman  Thorpe. 

In  order  to  complete  the  exhibit,  the 
centennial  committee  has  requested  that 
it  be  allowed  to  borrow  the  Thorpe  paint- 
ing of  Lincoln  to  be  displayed  in  the 
Brainerd  Junior  College  Fine  Arts  Build- 
ing during  the  celebration. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  submit  a  con- 
current resolution  which  would  permit 
the  Thorpe  portrait  to  be  loaned  to 
Brainerd  for  its  centennial  celebration.  I 
am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  give 
every  ooosideration  to  this  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HoLLDJOS).  The  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  20),  which  reads  as  follows,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Com.  Res.  90 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That,  on  behalf 
of  the  Congress,  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol shall  lend  the  Freeman  Thorpe  por- 
trait of  Abraham  Lincoln,  located  In  the 
Papltol,  to  the  city  of  Brainerd,  Minnesota, 
for  display  by  that  city  In  connection  with 
Its  centennial  celebration.  Such  loan  shall 
be  made  (1)  so  that  the  portrait  shall  be 
available  for  display  In  that  city  not  later 
than  August  1,  1971,  and  (2)  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  may  prescribe  to  assure  the  proper 
transportation,  handling,  preservation,  In- 
surance, and  display  of  such  portrait,  the 
return  of  such  portrait  to  the  Capitol  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  Augtist  IB,  1971.  and 
to  assure  that  such  city  pays  all  costs  re- 
lated to  such  transportation,  handling,  pres- 
ervation. Insurance,  display,  and  return. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  97— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  REPORT 
ENTITLED  "REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
FEBRUARY  1971  ECONOMIC  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  PRESIDENT.  TO- 
GETHER WITH  STATEMENT  OP 
COMMITTEE  AGRKKMENT,  MINOR- 
ITY AND  OTHER  VIEWS" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S,  Res.  97)  authorizing  the  printing 
of  additional  copies  of  the  "Report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,"  which  reads 
£is  fcdlows,  and  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  two  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  its  report  to  the 
Ninety-second  Congress,  first  session  (Senate 
Report  No.  92-49),  entitled  "Report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the  February 
1971  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  To- 
gether With  Statement  of  Committee  Agree- 
ment, Minority  and  Other  Views,"  pursuant 
to  section  5(b)(3)  of  Public  Law  304.  Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress,  as  amended. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  98— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  PROPOSED  ASSET  DEPRE- 
CIATION RANGE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mc- 
GovxRN,  and  Mr.  Muskh)  ;  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  98)  declaring  it  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Treasury 
Department  should  not  Implement  the 
proposed  Asset  Depreciation  Range  sys- 
tem without  specific  congressional  au- 
thorization, which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(Mr.  BAYH'S  remarks  and  the  text  of 
the  resolution,  appear  under  the  head- 
ing "Statements  on  Bills  and  Joint  Reso- 
lutions.")   

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  RES- 
OLUTIONS AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS 

S.  SXS.  73 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
d&at,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  73,  a  resolution 
amending  rule  XVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Griffin).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

8.  BZS.  87 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  foUowing 
Senators  be  listed  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  87,  Relating  to  Arma- 
ments Limitations:  Senators  Hoghb, 
McGovKiiN,  MoNDALB,  and  Stbvknsor. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GRnmr).  Without  objecticm.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  introduced  this  resolution  I  stressed 
the  urgency  of  halting  the  arms  race,  i 
was  not  speaking  poetically  of  a  year  or 
even  6  months  from  now.  I  meant  to- 
day—immediately.  Until  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  United  States  is  doing  every- 
thing for  its  part  to  reach  either  tacit 
or  formal  agreements  which  would  stop 
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tbe  arms  spiral,  I  shaU  not  hesitate  to 
reiterate  my  proposals  and  dramatize 
the  bleak  alternative  to  agreement. 

WhUe  the  SALT  talks  should  address 
tUMnselves  to  several  categories  of  ot- 
fensive  weapons,  weapons  of  prune  con- 
cern should  be  the  euiUballistic  missile, 
tdfi  multiple  independent  targeted  re- 
entry veiilcle  and  Soviet  land-baaed 
nussUes.  I  have  proposed  that  the  United 
States  accept  the  Soviet  Umon's  otter 
to  negotiate  an  ABM  agreement  with  the 
express  condition  that  it  lead  to  a  future 
agreement  on  offensive  weapons.  In  the 
interim  1  called  for  the  two  counUies  to 
enter  into  a  mutual  freeze  on  both  of- 
icDslve  and  defensive  weapons,  including 
ABM  and  MIRV,  for  the  duration  of  the 
SALT  negotiations. 

My  reasons  for  making  these  proposals 
gHould  be  perfectly  clear.  To  emphasize 
what  I  have  already  said  in  this  regard. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  highly 
relevant  articles  ol  Herbert  Scoviiie  on 
"The  Problem  of  MIRV:  I  and  II,"  and 
of  O  B.  Kistiakowsky  and  Q.  W.  Rath- 
jeus  on  'A  Chance  to  Freeze  ABM's"  be 
inaerted  at  this  point  in  the  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rkoed, 
gs  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  8. 1971 J 
Teck  Pboblem  or  MIRV :  I 
(By  Herbert  ScovlUe) 
Washington.— In  developing  national  se- 
curity policy  It  is  always  necessary  to  esti- 
mate   the    capabiUtles    and    Intentions    of 
potential  hostUe  nations  and  then  evalxiate 
the  risks  to  naUonal  security  from  alternate 
decisions  on  force  levels. 

This  weighing  of  rislts  Is  too  often  ne- 
glected in  arms  limitation  agreements.  Fre- 
quently the  risk  from  possible  violation  of 
the  agreement  is  determined  without  consid- 
eration of  the  dangers  If  an  unresualned 
aroos  race  went  on. 

A  classic  example  of  this  situation  eatlsw 
regarding  MIRVs  or  MulUple  Independently 
Targetable  Be-enUy  Vehicles.  MIRVs  pre- 
seai,  a  very  serious  risk  to  national  security 
because  of  their  potential  as  counterforce 
weapons,  particularly  because  of  the  incen- 
Uve  that  they  might  provide  for  carrying 
out  a  first  suike. 

The  major  potential  sUateglc  threat  posed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  U  the  deployment  of 
UIRVs  on  its  large  SS-9  mlssUe.  Secretary 
Laird  has  said  that  such  a  threat  would  be 
unacceptable  when  the  Soviets  have  420 
8S-98  each  with  three  MIRVs  (the  number 
of  multiple  re-entry  vehicles  tested  on  the 
S8-9  so  far),  or  a  total  of  about  1300  war- 
beads.  He  has  recently  reported  "some  pre- 
UMinary  indications  that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  have  recently  started  slowing  somewhat 
tbe  level  of  activity  associated  with  8S-9 
mIssUe  construction."  Therefore,  since  they 
now  have  less  than  300  built,  they  may  never 
deploy  as  many  as  420.  However,  even  a 
uaaller  number  of  S8-9s  would  provide  an 
equivalent  threat  If  each  missile  had  more 
tban  three  accurate  MIRVs.  There  Is  no 
technological  reason  why  the  Soviet  8S-9 
MIHV  system  might  not  include  10  or  more 
warheads. 

Because  of  this  larger  payload  capacity 
of  the  Soviet  SS-9  nUsslle,  MIRVs  present  In 
tbe  long  run  a  greater  security  risk  to  the 
D.a.  than  they  do  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
U£.  is  now  ahead  In  MIRV  technology.  Only 
In  November  did  Defense  spokesmen  an- 
nounce that  the  Soviets  may  have  tested  for 
the  flrtt  time  a  MIRV  system  for  their  88-9. 
It  will  be  more  than  a  year  or  two  before 
the  Soviets  could  have  a  reUably  tested  ac- 


curate system  which  cotild,  when  deployed, 
threaten  the  Mlnuteman. 

The  MIRV  problem  Is  quite  different  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  Instead  of  a  long-term  risk, 
the  current  U.S.  MIRV  deployment  provides 
a  more  immediate  threat  to  Soviet  security. 
The  U.S.  has  attempted  to  make  clear  that 
the  present  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman  III 
mlEsUes  do  not  have  a  flrst-strlke  counter- 
force  potential  and  that  the  U.S.  has  unUat- 
erally  decided  not  to  attempt  to  acquire 
such  a  capability.  However,  such  statemente 
as  the  Sept.  22  remarks  by  General  Ryan, 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  that  the  "Minute- 
man  in  with  MIRVs  will  be  our  best  means 
ol  destroying  time  urgent  targets  like  the 
long  range  weapons  of  the  enemy"  are  not 
likely  10  reassure  the  Soviets. 

Therefore,  the  Russians  should  have  a 
strong  interest  in  an  early  halt  to  the  de- 
ployment of  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman  even 
though  in  the  long  term  MIRVs  might  pro- 
vide them  with  a  military  advantage. 

U.S.  verification  of  a  ban  on  Soviet  MIRV 
deployment  by  "national"  means,  i.e.,  those 
under  U.S.  control  and  not  requiring  agreed 
inspecUon  within  the  Soviet  Union,  is  not 
possible.  External  observation  of  the  missUe 
wUl  not  teU  whether  It  contains  one.  three, 
ten  or  twenty  warheads.  Instead,  it  Is  re- 
ported that  the  Administration  has  proposed 
•onslte"  inspections  of  the  deployed  missiles. 
Unfortunately,  even  this  cannot  be  expected 
to  provide  more  than  Ulusory  confidence  that 
MIRVs  are  not  deployed.  The  best  "onslte" 
technique  would  involve  a  simple  "screw- 
driver" to  open  the  reentry  vehicle  to  see 
whether  more  than  one  warhead  were  pres- 
ent. X-ray  or  other  similar  scientific  methods 
might  be  substituted,  but  such  inspection 
woiUd  involve  the  disclosure  of  what,  at  the 
present  time,  even  the  U.S.  would  consider 
sensitive  security  information.  Admiral  Rlck- 
over  is  iK»t  likely  to  loolr  with  favor  on  the 
Soviet  inspecOon  of  U.S.  nuclear  submarines 
which  he  considers  superior  to  the  Russian 
ones. 

However,  even  such  intrusive  Inspection 
would  not  by  Itself  provide  proof  that  MIRVs 
were  not  being  deployed.  A  few  hours'  ad- 
vance notice  of  an  Inspection  would  be  too 
long,  for  it  would  be  a  relatively  simple  mat- 
ter to  substitute,  before  the  inspector's  ar- 
rival, a  single  warhead  for  the  MIRV  stage 
of  an  appropriately  deelgned  missile.  Even 
more  difficult  than  for  land-based  ICBMs 
would  be  the  verification  for  non-deployment 
of  MIRVs  on  submarine  missilee.  No  further 
analysis  Is  needed  to  demonstrate  that  onslte 
Inspection  Is  not  a  pracUcal  or  negotiable 
method  of  providing  confidence  that  U.S.  se- 
curity is  being  protected  under  a  MIRV  de- 
ployment ban. 

Does  this  means  a  MIRV  limitation  Is  not 
feasible?  No,  other  means  of  controUtng 
MIRVs  are  possible.  This  analysU  of  MIRVs 
will  be  continued  In  my  second  article  to- 
morrow. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Feb.  9,  1971] 

The  Pkoblkm  of  MIRV:  n 

(By  Herbert  ScovlUe) 

Washington. — The  control  of  MIRVs, 
which  would  provide  such  great  security  and 
economic  benefits  for  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  can  be  achieved  by 
Imposing  a  ban  on  MIRV  testing  and  pro- 
duction as  well  as  deployment. 

Fortunately,  adequate  verification  of  a  ban 
on  BCRV  testing  Is  easier  than  one  on  de- 
ployment since  It  can  be  achieved  by  "na- 
tional" means  alone.  Some  tests  leading  to- 
ward development  of  MIRV — Multiple  Inde- 
pendently Targetable  Re-entry  Vehicles- 
capability  could  be  carried  out  by  the  Soviet 
Union  under  the  guise  of  other  weapons  de- 
velopment or  even  a  space  program.  How- 
ever, any  MIRV  system  that  Is  not  flight- 
tested  at  essentlaUy  full  range  could  never 


be  deployed  with  confidence  that  it  had  high 
reilabiUty  and  accuracy. 

The  United  Sta^^es  naa  been  able  to  observs 
Soviet  ICBM  liringB  ever  since  the  progr&ai 
was  uuti.ate<l  in.  1967  and  it  would  undouot- 
edly  be  able  to  observe  multiple  warheads 
were  these  tested  at  fuU  range.  Test  nrmgs 
of  the  8S-9  with  MI&V's  in  space  without 
re-entry  or  with  only  a  single  warhead  re- 
entering the  atmosphere  would  not  provide 
the  Russians  with  a  system  that  tliey  could 
deploy  with  confidence. 

In  the  case  of  submarine  missiles,  the  veri- 
fication might  be  a  little  less  certain.  How- 
ever, even  in  this  case,  the  chance  of  detect- 
ing a  mxUtlple  re-entry  vehicle  firing  would 
be  good. 

A  ban  on  production  of  MIRVs  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  the  umted  States  to 
verify  since  the  MIRV  stage  of  the  missile 
could  be  manufactured  in  relatively  smaU 
faculties.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
right  to  carry  out  large  numbers  of  onslte 
inspections.  Such  inspection  would  almost 
certainly  be  luiacceptable  to  the  Soviets; 
probably  also  to  United  States  industry. 

Thus,  only  m  the  testing  phase  would  the 
United  States  be  able  to  verily  au  agreement 
limiting  MIRVs.  Fortunately,  the  Soviets 
have  only  Just  begun  MIHV  testing  and 
would  require  a  year  or  more  before  a  deploy- 
able  system  could  be  available.  Therefore,  the 
United  States  could  protect  Its  security  un- 
der a  comprehensive  ban  on  MIRV  produc- 
tion, testing  and  deployment  through  veri- 
fication of  the  testing  piiase.  It  cotUd  be 
confident  that  as  long  as  the  Soviets  had  not 
extensively  tested  their  MIRVs,  they  would 
not  carry  out  any  widespread  production  or 
deployment.  The  risks  to  United  States  secu- 
rity would  be  exuemely  low — certainly  less 
than  If  the  Soviets  were  aUowed  to  develop 
freely  an  optimal  MIRV  system  for  their 
SS-9. 

The  risks  to  the  security  of  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
much  greater  from  an  unrestrained  MIRV 
race  than  from  a  ban  on  the  production, 
testing  and  deployment  of  such  weapons. 

Why  then  do  both  countries  appear  so 
reluctant  to  negotiate  seriously  such  a  ban? 
Despite  repeated  urglngs  from  the  Congress, 
the  Administration  has  refused  to  halt  its 
MIRV  testing  and  deployment  programs  even 
though  a  Soviet  ABM  that  would  require 
their  existence  coiUd  not  be  operational  tor 
many  years  and  even  though  the  halt  were 
made  contingent  on  similar  Soviet  restraint 
in  the  MIRV  and  ABM  areas.  In  place  of 
such  a  bUateral  limlMtion,  the  Government 
has  opted  for  a  unilateral  United  States  ban 
on  MIRV  accuracy  improvements  which  Is 
not  Ukely  to  reassure  any  Soviet  planner. 

There  seems  to  have  been  Uttle  or  no  seri- 
ous discussion  of  MIRVs  at  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  by  either  side,  and 
the  United  States  appears  to  be  seeking  on- 
site  inspection  to  verify  a  deployment  ban.  a 
move  probably  considered  by  the  Soviets  as 
a  signal  of  lack  of  serious  United  States 
Interest. 

Why  has  the  Soviet  Union  not  raised  the 
issue  of  MIRVs  earlier  on  at  tbe  strategic 
arms  talks?  WhUe  It  Is  understandable  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  bs  frozen  in  a  position  of 
inferiority.  It  Is  quite  likely  that  had  serious 
negotiations  been  undertaken  at  an  earUer 
stage,  United  SUtes  MIRV  deployment  might 
have  been  forestalled.  An  early  MIRV  ban 
would  have  been  clearly  In  their  Interest. 
Unfortunately,  the  Russian  leaders  seem 
reluctant  to  make  a  proposal  that  would  be 
controversial  to  some  segments  of  their 
society  without  some  assurance  that  It  would 
be  accepted  by  the  United  States. 

New  weapons  development  programs  seem 
to  possess  momentum  to  outeftlp  the  plod- 
ding pace  of  arms  control  negotiations.  Is 
thU  not  the  time  for  the  United  QUtos  to 
provide  the  necessary  leadership  to  obtain 
lizQltatioos  on  M^iV's  bafore  It  >•  reaUy  uw 
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Ute?  U  tbe  Soviets  are  really  sloping  txielr 
S8-9  deployment  and  b*ve  already  b^tin 
testing  MIRV's,  the  United  States  should 
use  bis  new  sltiiatlon  as  a  trigger  to  refez- 
amine  ite  policies.  The  risks  from  an  un- 
limited MIRV  race  far  outweigh  those  f^om 
pc«8lble  violations  of  a  MIRV  ban. 

[  From  tbe  New  Tork  Times  | 

A  Chancx  To  FmxEZK  ABM's 

(By  a.  B.  Klstlakowsky  and  G.  W.  RathJ^ns) 

Tbe  Nlzon  Administration  has  obvlotisly 
been  concerned  about  possible  Soviet  stra- 
tegic arms  development  of  two  Idnds:  the 
growth  of  a  capability  to  destroy  a  very  l^rge 
fraction  of  our  ICBM's  by  pre-emptive  at- 
tack; and  the  poaalblllty  that  a  sufficiently 
effective  Soviet  ABM  system  might  be  de- 
ployed so  that  neither  we  nor  they  would  be- 
lieve in  tbe  retaliatory  capabilities  of  our 
strategic  forces.  , 

Understandably,  the  AdnUnlstratlon.  14  Its 
approach  to  the  SALT  talks  has  sough^  to 
spike  both  poaelbUltles.  Regrettably,  tttere 
appear  to  be  nearbly  Insurmountable  obsta- 
cles to  an  early  agreement  achieving  tttese 
objectives.  1 

Nevertheless,  IX,  as  ref)orted,  the  Soviet 
Union  hsA  an  interest  In  an  early  agreenient 
to  limit  tbe  deployment  of  ABM  systems, 
SALT  could  still  accomplish  something  ^ery 
Important.  Properly  worded,  an  agreenient 
on  ABM  alone  could  be  advantageous;  to 
k>oth  sides. 

To  many  Americans,  and  to  Russians  as 
well,  It  would  seem  strange  Indeed  if  the  irst 
serious  Initiative  to  control  strategic  ainis 
applied  oinly  to  the  defensive  systems,  jet, 
such  a  move  may  be  the  key  to  bringing  the 
arms  race  to  a  halt.  Much  of  the  incentive 
for  growth  in  offensive  forces  has  Its  bfisls 
(at  least  ostensibly)  in  concern  about  jad- 
versary's  defenses,  and  If  the  defenses  .are 
limited  by  agreement  one  can  at  least  hppe 
that  the  offensive  forces  will  be  limited  to 
unilateral  restraint. 

If  the  right  kind  of  an  ABM  agreement 
could  be  reached  it  would  make  any  signifi- 
cant upgrading  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  |  Its 
ABM  defenses  an  easily  observable  breacli  of 
a  treaty,  hence  a  major  International  isaue. 
With  such  a  treaty  it  would  be  entirely  i«ea- 
sonable  for  us  to  suspend  our  programs  to 
deploy  MIRV's  (multiple  independently  ijar- 
geted  warheads)  on  our  missiles  since  their 
primary  rationale  is  for  penetration  of  A^M 
defenses.  Our  confidence  in  the  capability 
of  our  Polaris  force  alone  to  serve  as  anjef- 
fectlve  deterrent  would  be  enhanced;  tlius 
there  would  be  less  reason  to  go  ahead  v«|lth 
such  new  program  as  the  Navy's  undersea 
long-range  missile  system  or  the  Air  Force's 
new  bomber,  the  B-1.  Such  restraint  woiild 
save  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  without  ^oes 
of  our  seciirlty. 

If  an  agreement  did  lead  us  to  restrain  bur 
MIRV  programs,  there  Is  at  least  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Soviet  Union  might  do  like- 
wise— perhaps  a  remote  poeslblllty  ^ut 
greater  now  than  a  year  ago  since  the  (le- 
ployment  of  Soviet  SS-9  missiles  appears  to 
be  tapering  off,  according  to  Secretary  Laird. 
Thus,  an  ABM  agreement  oould  lead  not  only 
to  the  achievement  of  the  second  of  the 
aforementloced  objectives  of  SALT  but  e^lso 
Indirectly  of  the  first,  that  Is  to  an  allevi- 
ation at  concerns  about  a  possible  "qrst 
strike"  against  us. 

Prom  an  American  point  of  view,  the  sjine 
qua  non  of  any  ABM  agreement  would  be 
aasxirance  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  not 
upgrade  Its  ABM  by  clandestinely  lncor}>o- 
ratlng  Into  It  large  numbers  of  new  inller- 
ceptor  misstlee,  or,  as  some  fear,  its  many 
thousands  of  presently  deployed  air  defense 
missiles.  Because  large  radars,  which  are  es- 
sential to  ABM  systems,  take  longer  to  con- 
struct and  are  much  more  visible  than  ihe 
other  components  of  the  system,  the  key  to 
such  an  agreement  will  be  limitation  on  ra- 
dars. Ideally,  an  agreement  ought  to  reqtilre 


the  dismantling  of  those  now  deployed,  but 
falling  that,  an  agreement  that  would  freeze 
the  very  Umited  Soviet  ABM  system  In  Its 
present  form  would  be  almost  as  good.  We 
could  have  high  confidence  that  such  a  sys- 
tem could  be  easily  overwhelmed,  and  we 
would  know  about  any  dramatic  improve- 
ments In  sufflcleint  time  to  take  appropri- 
ate action. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  agreement 
would  be  great  enough  that  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  accept  severe  limits  on  our  own 
ABM — perhaps  only  phase  I  of  tbe  Safeguard 
defense  of  our  missile  sites,  perhaps  only  a 
very  limited  defense  of  the  Washington  area, 
or  even  a  total  freeze  on  U.S.  ABM  deploy- 
ment, which  of  covirae  would  leave  us  with 
no  ABM  at  all. 

Above  all,  we  ought  not  to  insist,  as  some 
have  reported  we  have,  on  linking  limitations 
on  offensive  systems  to  any  ABM  agreement. 
To  do  so  could  well  mean  missing  the  great- 
est opportunity  in  years  for  real  progress  in 
arms  control. 

SENATB    CONCUHRENT   RXSOLUTION    11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kenendy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  11,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution commemorating  the  450th  anni- 
versary of  the  foimding  of  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 


EXTENSION      OF      THE      MILITARY 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT- 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     32 
OPPOflOIG  A  2-YEAB  DRATr  BCnCNBION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  President's  request  for  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  draft.  If  our  na- 
tional security  needs  demand  an  exten- 
sion of  the  President's  authority  to  con- 
script men  into  the  Armed  Forces  then, 
I  respectfully  submit,  a  1-year  extension 
is  a  more  appropriate  measure.  I  also 
urge  that  Congress  be  authorized  to  es- 
tablish a  ceiling  on  the  number  of 
draftees  that  could  be  inducted  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Congress  has  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  raise  and  maintain  armies. 
Translated  into  legislative  functions,  this 
means  it  has  the  power  both  to  establish 
the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  de- 
termine the  manner  in  which  our  young 
men  are  asked  to  serve.  Congress 
should — indeed  it  must — exercise  this 
vital  constitutional  prerogative  annually. 

The  power  to  conscript  men  into  the 
Armed  Forces  is  an  awesome  responsi- 
bility. Congress  should  not  lightly  grant 
this  authority  to  the  President — nor  for 
too  long  a  period  of  time.  When  it  does, 
moreover,  it  should  continue  to  exercise 
its  full  constitutional  powers  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  draftees  required  to 
meet  our  national  defense  needs.  That  is 
a  determination  that  should  not  be  left 
to  the  President. 

As  a  result  of  my  amendment  to  the 
Military  Procurement  Act  of  1970,  Con- 
gress Is  specifically  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  annually  authorizing  the 
average  active-duty  force  levels  of  the 
component  services.  By  requiring  annual 
authorizations.  Congress  struck  at  the 
visible  structure  of  the  military  man- 
power issue.  Since  active  duty  strength 
Is,  to  part,  a  function  of  annual  induc- 
tion levels,  Congress  should  likewise  have 


the  power  to  determine  the  proper  mix 
of  draftees  and  volunteers. 

For  a  Congress  concerned  about  its 
proper  role  in  the  formulation  of  foreign 
and  national  security  policy,  to  simply 
extend  the  President's  authority  to 
draft — without  imposing  any  restraints- 
is  an  abdication  of  its  proper  role  in  our 
scheme  of  government.  The  size  and 
nature  of  our  military  manpower,  after 
all,  is  a  major  index  of  our  national  se- 
curity posture  and  our  treaty  obligations. 
In  terms  of  the  total  costs  of  the  defense 
budget,  moreover,  manpower  is  the  single 
most  expensive  item.  Most  importantly, 
manpower  is  our  most  precious  resource! 

Mr.  President,  in  looking  back  over  the 
post  World  War  n  years  at  previous  con- 
gressional actions  in  extending  the  draft, 
I  was  shocked  by  the  apparent  willing- 
ness of  Congress  to  grant  the  President 
long-term  authority  to  conscript  men.  In 
1951,  1954,  1958,  1963,  and  again  in  1967 
the  President's  authority  to  draft — an 
authority  that  established  no  limits  on 
the  number  of  such  draftees — was  ex- 
tended with  only  little  debate.  It  simply 
sufficed  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  say  in  its  1967  request  for  a  4-year  ex- 
tension, for  example,  that  it  was  "in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  followed  by 
the  Congress  in  the  previous  extensions." 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  such  ex- 
planations are  no  longer  adequate — if 
indeed  they  ever  were. 

We  are  now  being  told  that  as  long  as 
the  war  in  Vietnam  continues,  there  is 
need  for  the  flexibility  in  force  strength 
afTorded  by  the  present  draft  system — a 
system  that  imposes  no  limit  on  the  num- 
ber of  young  men  to  be  drafted.  In  light 
of  the  current  military  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia,  this  could  easily  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  the  President 
would  like  to  retain  the  power  to  increase 
draft  calls  in  the  event  he  escalated  the 
American  combat  role  in  Indochina — 
without  congressional  Interference.  I,  for 
one,  am  not  prepared  to  grant  him  that 
kind  of  unfettered  authority. 

Mr.  President,  a  decision  to  extend 
the  Selective  Service  Act  must  neces- 
sarily involve  a  consideration  of  the  de- 
sirability— and  feasibility — of  replacing 
the  draft  with  an  all-volunteer  force.  I 
welcome  the  national  debate  now  under- 
way on  this  question.  Hopefully,  it  will 
focus  attention  not  only  on  the  many 
administrative  shortcomings  of  the  pre- 
sent draft  but  will  force  us  to  face  up  to 
the  basic  meaning  of  conscription.  To 
draft  young  men  to  fight — and,  for  many, 
to  die — is  to  impose  a  limitation  on  hu- 
man freedom.  Such  a  limitation  should 
not  be  Imposed  for  any  but  the  most  com- 
pelling reasons  of  national  defense. 

I  strongly  favor  an  announced  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  from  Vietnsun  within  1 
year  from  the  date  of  soinouncement.  I 
had  hoped  that  this  goal  could  be  reached 
by  the  end  of  1971.  But  I  beUeve  that  as 
long  Eis  young  Americans  are  forced  to 
fight  in  Southeast  Asia,  they  should  be 
chosen  under  the  draft  system  rather 
than  through  a  voluntary  army.  The 
draft  should  be  retained,  on  the  basic 
of  an  annual  congressional  authoriza- 
tion, but  not  for  the  generally  accepted 
reason  about  manpower  needs. 


M      -.*,» 
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fbere  is  a  much  more  fundamenial 
jtuon,  Mr.  President  An  elementary 
geia»  of  Justice,  it  teeoiB  to  me,  requires 
thAt  the:tra«le  tmrdsns  of  wsrtiixie  mlll- 
tgiy  aenrlce  should  be  distributed  as 
eycnly  as  possible  across  all  groups  In 
American  society.  ' 

I  personally  abhor  the  sltuatloii  wblch 
jxm  finds  our  yoiaig  men  fighting  and 
ijyiog  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  Tny  judg- 
jaeai,  this  Is  a  bad  war.  It  will  not  be- 
oome  a  good  war  by  merely  changing  the 
names  and  faces  of  thoee  who  fight  It. 
If  a^  certain  foreign  policy  Is  bad  we 
gbould  change  It — not  Just  ohange  the 
W!  it  is  implemented. 

To  move  directly  to  a  volunteer  army 
today,  Mr.  President,  would  be  a  mis- 
take. Tliere  are  some  still  unresolved 
proMems  associated  with  raising  an  all- 
voliinteer  force  that  must  be  answered 
convincingly.  I  am  not  yet  convinced, 
for  example,  that  we  could  avoid  the  kind 
of  discrimination  based  on  race  and  in- 
come that  would  perpetuate — possibly 
Increase — division  and  injustice  In  our 
society.  More  Importemtly,  the  process 
of  controlling  military  adventurism  Is 
gtreagthened  by  the  leavening  Influence 
of  dvlllana  spread  throughout  the  mili- 
tary. 

An  all-volunteer  army  might  well  be 
comprised  of  young  men  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  economic  spectnmi — those 
who  cannot  find  similarly  lucrative  em- 
l^oyment  in  the  private  economy.  And 
at  t^  time,  it  should  be  noted,  we  are 
expmeiiclng  a  6-percent  unemployment 
nte  and  youth  unemployment  rates  of 
double  that.  This  is  no  way  for  a  demo- 
cratic government  to  implement  its  for- 
eign policy  or  sustain  its  military  during 
awax. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  made 
concerning  the  first  steps  we  should  take 
tUs  year  in  moving  toward  a  volunteer 
anny.  A  1-year  extension  of  the  draft, 
it  teems  to  me,  would  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  these  efforts.  A  1-year  ex- 
tension would  present  Congress  with  an- 
other opportunity  next  year  to  review 
the  Impact  of  these  proposed  changes, 
particularly  the  pay  increases  voted  by 
tbe  fiouse,  and  to  evaluate  the  likelihood 
of  their  eventually  produdng  an  all- 
volunteer  military. 

Any  extension  of  the  draft,  moreover, 
must  Include  a  major  overhaul  of  the 
present  administrative  machinery  to  in- 
sure that  those  who  must  serve  have  been 
selected  by  as  fair  and  Just  a  process  as 
we  can  devise. 

At  a  time  when  the  oomplexion  of  the 
wv  in  Indochina  and  our  strategic 
needs  can  change  dramatically  within  a 
few  months  time.  Congress  should  exer- 
ctae  an  annual  check  on  both  the  level  of 
troop  strength  and  the  method  of  Induc- 
tion. The  need  to  determine  both  of  these 
questions,  in  line  with  changing  strategic 
wale,  is  based  on  a  constitutional  grant 
of  authority  that  Congress  cannot  now 
^opd  to  neglect. 

T^e  essential  precondition  for  abolish- 
ing the  draft,  Mr.  President,  is  the  end- 
iQg  of  our  tragic  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
Ptete  text  of  my  amendment  be  printed 
•ntheRicoM). 

CXVn 661— Part  8 


There  being  no  objection,  tbe  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rcccmi).  as  follows : 

On  page  11,  line  20,  (1)  itrlke  out  "July  1, 
1073",  and  inaert  In  lieu  tbareof  "July  1, 
1972",  and  (2)  strike  out  tbe  period  at  the 
end  at  such  line  an4  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  no  person 
shall  be  Inducted  for  training  and  service  In 
the  Aimed  Forcee  In  any  fiscal  year,  be- 
ginning with  ttie  fiscal  year  which  begtna 
July  1,  1B71,  unless  tbe  maximum  number 
of  penpns  that  may  be  Inducted  for  training 
and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  such  fiscal 
year  has  been  prescribed  by  law  enacted 
after  January  1, 1971." 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gajcbuu.)  .  The  amendment  will  \}e  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  32)  was  refored 
to  the  Coauoiitee  on  Armed  Services. 

AKXHSMZNT    MO.    84 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr,  Williams)  ,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  submit  a  statement  by  him,  to- 
gether with  an  amendment  to  HH.  6531, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
An  AjczNDHXirr  To  Pkotidk  r<n  a   1-Yeas 

EXTKNSION  or  THZ  IlTOTTOTION  AtJTHORrTT 

Mr.  WnjJAMs.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  H.R.  fiSSl  (a 
bill  to  amend  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967) ,  that  would  extend  tbe  Induction  au- 
thority of  the  President  for  1  year,  to  J\uie  1, 
1972. 

This  amendment  Is  »l"i"«''  to  the  bi-parti- 
san measure  introduced  on  the  House  side 
during  floor  action  on  HJl.  6531  by  Repre- 
sentatives Whalen,  Aspln  and  Hloka  of  Wash- 
ington. It  was  defeated  by  the  ertremely  nar- 
row margin  of  two  votes,  198  to  200. 

By  providing  for  a  l -year  extension  of  the 
Induction  authority,  rather  than  tbe  2  year 
extension  sotight  by  the  Administration,  my 
amenc^nent  would  accomplish  two  things. 

First,  it  would  bring  the  bill  closer  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Oates  Commission, 
appointed  by  the  President  m  Muth  1989. 
The  Commission  had  estimated  that  an  all- 
volunteer  force  could  be  established  within 
1  year,  advised  that  the  draft  authority  be 
allowed  to  expire  on  June  30,  1971,  and  sug- 
gested that  pay  Increases  be  used  to  attract 
sufficient  volunteers  to  maintain  neceeaar; 
manpower  levels. 

Many  objections  have  been  raised  to  such 
a  rapid  termination  of  the  Induction  au- 
thority before  there  was  sufficient  time  to 
determine  whether  or  not  enough  voltmteers 
could  be  attracted  to  fUl  the  approximately 
75,000  additional  places  which  the  Oatea 
Commission  estimated  would  be  needed.  My 
amendment  would  provide  a  period  of  at  least 
12  months  for  aasessing  whether  the  pay  in- 
creases and  other  benefits  provided  by  HJi. 
6531  are  sufficient  to  produce  an  all-volun- 
teer force.  If,  dtulng  that  time,  the  Admin- 
istration found  that  projections  of  enlist- 
ment rates  were  unrealistic,  alternative  pro- 
posals eould  then  be  made. 

Secondly,  the  1-year  extension,  as  opposed 
to  the  two-year  extension,  gives  tbe  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  President,  an  opportunity 
to  again  assess  the  manpower  needs  oi  the 
armed  forces  in  early  1972,  when  the  extent 
of  the  U.S.  dlBflngagement  from  Southeast 
Asia  will  be  more  clearly  evident  than  can  be 
surmised  at  the  present  time.  If,  at  that 
time,  there  Is  still  a  need  to  maintain  sizable 
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oontlngento  of  U£.  troope  In  Southeast  AaU. 
than  the  administration  and  the  Oongree* 
will  share  the  Joint  responsibility  lor  re- 
questing another  extension  of  the  induction 
authority.  This  wotild.  In  eSeot,  provide  tbe 
Congress  with  an  opportunity  to  exercise  Its 
constitutionally-guaranteed  right  to  partic- 
ipate In  tbe  war-making  function,  and  It 
would  provide  It  next  year,  rather  than  in 
1973,  as  the  administration  prc^;>osal  would 
stipulate. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  imderstand,  altboiigh 
I  may  not  entirely  agree  with,  the  reasoning 
of  those  who  wish  to  extend  the  induction 
authority   beyond   June,   1971.  In   order   to.  i 
test  ths  TaU4lty  of  the  aasusiptlons  upon 
which  the  all-volunteer  army  Ls  based.  And  , 
for  this  reason,  I  oSer  this  anwtndmpnt  as  a. 
comprom^  position  between  those  who  wish 
to  inaugurate   the  all-volunteer  system   In 
June,  1971,  and  those  who  Xeel  the  need  for  . 
a  2-year  traoslttan  period.  I  do  not  bellevs, 
given  the  continued  rate  of  troop  withdrawal* 
announced  by  the  Presldoit,  that  the  Con- 
grtes  would  be  reluctant  to  grant  an  addi-  , 
tlonal  1-year  extension  of  induction  author- . 
ity   m    1B72   if   the   administration    clearly 
states  that  It  Is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of    completing    the   transition    to    the    all- 
volunteer  foroe. 

However,  IX  It  becomes  dear  that  tbe 
Induction  authority  Is  valued  not  for  this 
purpose,  but  for  Its  utility  In  maintaining 
a  sizable  oommltment  of  troofis  In  South- 
east Asia,  then  It  Is  only  proper  that  It 
should  be  reviewed  very  cloeely,  sad  fre- 
quently, by  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Qambbkll).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  34)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PEACETTIME      TRANSITTON      ACTT— 
AMENDMENT 


wo.  ss 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wiluams)  ,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  a 
statement  by  him,  together  with  an 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  Peace- 
time Transition  Act  (S.  1191).  intro- 
duced on  March  11,  1971,  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOov- 
ERN)  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  T^TBJAS) , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  fee 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amknsmxmt  to  thz  Peacrixx  TsANsmoN 
Act 

Mr.  President.  I  am  submitting  today  an 
amendment  to  tbe  Baacetime  Transition  Act 
S.  1191  Introduced  on  March  11,  1071  by  the 
SenatcM*  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovkbn) 
and     the     SenatcH'     firatn     lAiryland     (Mr. 

MATHIaS). 

X  feel  that  the  Peacetime  Transition  Act, 
which  I  Joined  In  ooeponsorlng,  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  type  of  commitment 
which  private  Industry  and  the  XJ.S.  Oovem- 
ment,  working  hand-ln-hand,  should  make 
to  the  wtitere  of  those  worklngmen  and 
women  who  will  be  affected  by  the  sweeping 
Industrial  and  economic  changes  that  ar«  to 
be  expected  as  large  sections  of  our  economy 
move  from  an  ortentation  to  military  pro- 
duction to  one  geared  to  peacetime  produc- 
tion, and  from  an  emphasis  on  space  explora- 
tion to  one  of  concentration  on  reaearch  and 
development  In  ecology  and  consumer  goods. 
However  the  workecs  In  the  Industries  in- 
volved, whether  scientists  and  technicians  or 
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malnteitance  and  clertoal  worker* ,  are  t<x«  fre- 
quently bearing  the  bnmt  of  Mctanoio^iclal 
changes  or  policy  decteion*  beyond  their  Don- 
troi. 

In  any  situation  where  the  0.3.  Govem- 
meint  itaeif  has  been  primarily  reaponslWfe  for 
change*  that  jeopardize  the  >ob6  or  liveli- 
hood at  lt«  employees  or  t^K«e  In  the  private 
sector,  It  haa  tradittonally  extended  a  help- 
ing hand.  Now  that  a  &izaUe  oonversiolti  of 
our  economy  Is  Inevitably  and  swiftly!  ap- 
proAcblng,  It  l«  only  proper  and  enlilrely 
conslatent  with  our  national  trsuUUou  of  as- 
sistance to  tbe  working  man,  that  we  pre- 
pare for  the  eventuality.  j 

I  p«raonaUy  feti  that  B.  1181  represents  a 
commendabla  approach  to  the  problem,  al- 
though I  T«6ognlae  that  aereral  propoealB  are 
before  tiie  Congreaa,  and  I  stand  reaidy  to 
lend  my  support  to  any  reasonable  mea*xirea 
whlcl>  would  provide  a  measure  of  protection 
or  relief  to  thoee  who  are  suddenly  deprived 
of  an  income.  However,  there  Is  an  aolend- 
ment  which  I  would  like  to  propose  today  to 
the  Peacetime  Transition  Act  which  ^ould 
broaden  the  coverage  slightly  to  Include  those 
workers  who  may  be  affected  by  the  tvml- 
natlon  of  the  U.S.  supersonic  tran^wrt  pro- 
gram. 

At  present  S.  1181  wovUd  extend  benents  to 
those  workers  who  are  unemployed  a4  the 
result  of  cut-backs  In  the  Oovemmen*  de- 
fense or  space  program,  but  does  not  Include 
those  who  may  soon  be  subject  to  layoffs  In 
the  8ST  program,  since  this  is  a  pro|pram 
which  <loee  not  faU,  strictly  speaking,  i  Into 
either  category.  However,  this  program  was 
Initiated  by  the  U.S.  Qovermnent.  and  the 
research  and  development  which  has  alteady 
been  done  under  Its  auspices  has  made  a 
definite  contrlbuaon  to  the  existing  tech- 
nology of  aviation,  thus  making  an  Input  to 
both  our  defense  tad  aerospace  Industries. 

I  therefore  feel  that  this  amendment  wlU 
add  the  short-term  objective  of  easing  the 
transition  for  the  eatlmated  10.000  to  13,000 
employees  who  may  be  affected  by  the  t#rml- 
naUon  erf  the  88T  to  the  long-term  objective 
of  easing  this  tranalUon  for  the  far  larger 
numbers  of  employees  Involved  In  deTense 
and  space  programs  that  may  also  be  con- 
verted In  the  near  future. 

Both  of  these  objectives  are  admJjrable 
because  of  their  contribution  to  the  ln<|lvld- 
ual  welfare  and  dignity  of  those  tovalved. 
Thev  are  also  necessary  to  the  contlnue4  eco- 
nomic health  and  vitality  of  our  Nation's 
sclentlflo  and  technical  community. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GAMBRKii) .  The  amendment  will  bf  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  appropri$-tely 
referred.  J 

The  amendment  (No.  33)  was  ref0m 
to  t^e  Committee  on  Commerce. 


Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
room  5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20510.  telephone  225- 
7301. 


■ed 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 
AND  SMALL  BUSINESS  INV«ST- 
MENT  ACT  I 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  the  subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affair^  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  bills  S.  71,  S.  1280. 
and  S.  1355.  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  and  the  bill  S.  1224,  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act. 

The  hettflngs  wUl  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, April  21.  1971.  and  will  beglh  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  in  conneetion 
with  these  hearings  should  notify  Mr. 
Alan  8.  Novlns,  Senate  Committee  on 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  CLASS 
ACTION  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson).  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Sutxjommlttee  for  Con- 
sumers of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
has  scheduled  public  hearings  on  con- 
sumer class  action  bills  (S.  984.  S.  1222, 
and  S.  1378)  on  Tuesday,  April  27,  in 
room  1318,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
and  Thursday,  April  29,  in  room  5110, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Hearings 
will  oomtnenoe  at  9:30  a.m. 

Persons  interested  in  appearing  at  the 
hearing  should  notify  John  Cary.  staff 
counsel,  at  225-6627. 


a^n.  in  room  4200,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (.Mr.  Bayh)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglxton).  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tmnnr), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bkntsxh). 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dou), 
the  Senator  frpm  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coo- 
per), the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Whcker)  ,  and  myself. 


NOTldE  OP  HEARING  ON  CERTAIN 
WATER  RESOURCE  PROJE(7rS  UN- 
DER JURISDICTION  OP  THE  CORPS 
OP  ENGINEERS  AND  THE  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  SERVICJE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control-Rivers 
and  Harbors  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  will 
hold  public  hearings  relating  to  authori- 
zation of  several  pending  water  resource 
matters. 

On  Tuesday,  April  27,  1971,  the  sub- 
cormnittee  will  receive  testimony  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  following 
projects  that  have  been  recommended 
by  that  agency: 

First.  City  of  San  Leandro  Marina, 
Alameda  County,  Calif..  House  Document 
No.  91-428: 

Second.  University  Wash  and  Spring 
Brook,  Riverside,  Calif.,  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  91-116; 

Third.  Dunkirk  Harbor.  N.Y.,  House 
Document  No.  91-423. 

On  the  same  day,  following  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  sub- 
committee will  hear  the  recommenda- 
tions of  representatives  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  on  the  following  favor- 
able projects: 

First.  Ecleto  Creek,  Tex.,  Senate  Com- 
mittee Print  No.  92-5 ; 

Second.  Nl  River,  Va.,  Senate  Commit- 
tee Print  No.  92-8; 

Third.  Pond  Creek,  Tex..  Senate  Com- 
mittee Print  No.  92-6 ; 

Fourth.  Sanderson  Canyon,  Tex.,  Sen- 
ate Committee  Print  No.  92-7 ;  and 

Fifth.  TaUaseehatchie  Creek,  Ala., 
Senate  Committee   Print  No.  92-4. 

The  following  day,  Wednesday,  April 
28,  1971,  the  subcommittee  will  hear 
from  all  other  witnesses  who  may  have 
an  interest  in  these  proposed  projects. 
In  this  connecticm,  anyone  who  wishes 
to  testify  or  file  a  statement  for  the  rec- 
ord should  contact  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Van 
Vladrlcken,  professional  staff  member. 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control — Rivers 
and  Harbors,  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  room  4206,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  Telephone: 
Area  Code  202 — 225-6176.  The  subcom- 
mittee will  meet  on  both  days  at  10 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMI- 
NATIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sisk  unanimous  consent  to  submit, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), notices  of  a  public  hearing  on 
nominations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notices 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

Noncx  or  Hbarino 

Mr.  EASTi.A>n>.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to 
give  notice  that  a  public  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  for  Wednesday,  April  21,  1971,  at 
10:30  a.ni.,  In  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  foUowlng  nominations: 

James  E.  Barrett,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S. 
Circuit  Judge,  10th  Clrcxxlt,  vice  John  J, 
Hlckey,  deceased. 

Raymond  J.  Broderlck,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  District  Judge,  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  vice  a  new  position  created  bj 
Public  Law  91-372,  approved  June  2,  1970. 

Herbert  T.  O.  Ohoy,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  UJB. 
Circuit  Judge,  9th  Circuit,  vice  Stanley  N. 
Barnes,  retired. 

William  E.  Doyle,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
Circuit  Judge,  10th  Circuit,  vice  Alfred  P. 
Murrab,  retired. 

Walter  T.  McOovern,  of  Washington,  to  b« 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Western  District 
of  Washington,  vice  William  J.  Llndberg,  re- 
tired. 

Thomas  R.  McMlllen,  of  Illinois,  to  be  VS. 
District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
IlUnoU,  vice  WUllam  J.  Cany>bell,  retired. 

Robert  A.  Sprecher,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.8. 
Clrolut  Judge,  7th  Circuit,  vice  Latham 
Castle,  retired. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  persona 
Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make  such 
representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Senator 
from  Mlselsslppl  (Mr.  EAsruun))  as  Chair- 
man; the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
CuxtAN)  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hbuska)  . 


Notice  Concebniwg  Nomikations  Bdtoii 
the  commtttek  on  thx  jitdiciakt 

Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  President,  the  follow- 
ing nominations  have  been  referred  to  and 
are  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

a.  Kent  Edwards,  of  Alaska,  to  be  V£. 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  Alaska  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Douglas  B.  Bally. 

Donald  P.  Mackay,  of  Illinois,  to  be  VS. 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Illi- 
nois for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Richard  E. 
Eagleton,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  aU  persons  in- 
terested m  these  nominations  to  file  with  the 
committee.  In  writing,  on  or  before  Wednes- 
day, April  21,  1971,  any  representations  or 
objections  they  may  wish  to  present  con- 
cerning the  above  nominations,  with  » 
further  statement  whether  It  Is  their  In- 
tention to  appear  at  any  hearing  which  may 
be  scheduled. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
Additional  Protocol  to  the  Latin  Amer- 
ica nuclear  free  zone  treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pioceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


ADDITIONAL  PROTOCOL  U  TO  THE 
^TIEATY  FOR  THE  PROHIBITION 

OP  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  IN  LATIN 

AMERICA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
js  not  to  be  considered  as  a  precedent 
for  violating  the  rule  of  germaneness, 
but  because  of  the  situation  that  has 
developed  today,  I  hope  Senators  will 
recognize  the  fact  that  this  is  being  done 
only  to  place  in  the  Record  an  explana- 
tion of  the  treaty  and  that  a  vote  on  the 
treaty,  the  Senate  concurring,  will  take 
jiace  at  1  o'clock  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate executive  H,  91st  Congress,  second 
session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  to  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  executive  H,  91st  Congress, 
second  session,  the  Additional  Protocol 
n  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America, 
wbich  was  read  the  second  time  as  fol- 
lows: 

TREATY  FOR  THE  PROHEBITION  OF  NU- 
CLEAR VSTEAPONS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Preamble 

In  the  name  of  their  peoples  and  faith- 
fully Interpreting  their  desires  and  aspira- 
tions, the  Oovemments  of  the  States  which 
sign  the  Treaty  for  the  ProhlblUon  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  In  Latin  America, 

DeaiTing  to  contribute,  so  far  as  lies  In 
their  power,  towards  ending  the  armaments 
race,  especially  In  the  field  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  towards  strengthening  a  world  at 
peace,  based  on  the  sovereign  equality  of 
States,  mutual  respect  and  good  neighbourli- 
ness, 

RecaUing  that  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  In  Its  Resolution  808  (IX) ,  adopted 
unanimously  as  one  of  the  three  points  of 
a  coordinated  progranmie  of  disarmament 
"the  total  prohibition  of  the  use  and  manu- 
facture of  nuclear  weapons  and  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  of  every  type", 

RecalUng  that  mUltarlly  denuclearized 
zones  are  not  an  end  In  themselves  but 
rather  a  means  for  achieving  general  and 
complete  disarmament  at  a  later  stage. 

Recalling  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly Resolution  1911  (XVIU) ,  which  estab- 
lished that  the  measures  that  should  be 
agreed  upon  for  the  demuclearlzatlon  of 
Latin  America  should  be  taken  "In  the  light 
of  Uie  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  regional  agreements", 

Becalling  United  Nations  Qeneral  Assem- 
bly Resolution  2028  (XX) ,  which  established 
the  principle  of  an  acceptable  balance  of 
mutual  responsibilities  and  duties  for  the 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  powers,  and 

RecaUing  that  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
nisation of  American  States  proclaims  that 
It  Is  an  essential  purpose  of  the  Organization 
to  strengthen  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
iuunlspbere. 


Convinced: 

That  the  Incalculable  destructive  power  of 
nuclear  weapons  has  made  It  Imperative  that 
the  legal  prohibition  of  war  should  be  strictly 
observed  In  practice  If  the  s\irvlval  of  civili- 
zation and  of  mankind  Itself  Is  to  be  assured. 
That  nuclear  weapons,  whose  terrible 
effects  are  suffered.  Indiscriminately  and  In- 
exorably, by  military  forces  and  civilian 
population  alike,  constitute,  throtigh  the 
persistence  of  the  radioactivity  they  release, 
an  attack  on  the  Integrity  of  the  human 
species  and  ultimately  may  even  render  the 
whole  earth  uninhabitable. 

That  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  effective  International  control  ts  a  vital 
matter  which  all  the  pec^les  of  the  world 
equally  demand. 

That  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
which  seems  Inevitable  unles-s  States,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  sovereign  rights,  impose  re- 
strictions on  themselves  In  ord«  to  prevent 
It,  would  nmke  any  agreement  or  disarma- 
ment enormously  difficult  and  would  Increase 
the  danger  of  the  outbreak  of  a  nuclear  con- 
flagration. 

That  the  establishment  of  military  de- 
nuclearized zones  Is  closely  linked  with  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the 
respective  regions. 

That  the  military  denuclearization  of  vast 
geographical  zones,  adopted  by  the  sovereign 
decision  of  the  States  comprised  therein,  will 
exercise  a  beneficial  Influence  on  other 
r^lons  where  similar  conditions  exist. 

That  the  privileged  situation  of  the  signa- 
tory States,  whose  territories  are  wholly  free 
from  nuclear  weapons,  Impoees  upon  them 
the  Inescapable  duty  of  preserving  that  sit- 
uation both  m  their  own  Interests  and  for 
the  good  of  mankind, 

That  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
any  ooimtry  of  Latin  American  wotild  make 
it  a  target  for  possible  nuclear  attacks  and 
woiild  Inevitably  set  off,  throughout  the 
region,  a  ruinous  race  In  nuclear  wei^Kms 
which  would  Involve  the  unjustifiable  di- 
version, for  warlike  purposes,  of  the  limited 
resources  required  for  eoomomlc  and  social 
development. 

That  the  foregoing  reasons,  together  with 
the  traditional  peace-loving  outlook  of  Latin 
America,  give  rise  to  an  Inescapable  neces- 
sity that  nuclear  energy  should  be  used  In 
that  region  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes, 
and  that  the  Latin  American  countries 
should  use  their  right  to  the  greatest  and 
most  equitable  possible  access  to  this  new 
source  of  energy  In  order  to  expedite  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  their  peo- 
ples. 
Convinced  finally: 

That  the  military  denuclearization  of 
Latin  America — being  understood  to  mean 
the  undertaking  entered  Into  Internationally 
In  this  Treaty  to  keep  their  territories  for- 
ever free  from  nuclear  weapons — will  con- 
stitute a  measure  which  will  spare  their 
peoples  from  the  squandering  of  their  limited 
resources  on  nuclear  armaments  and  will 
protect  them  against  possible  nuclear  attacks 
on  their  territories,  and  will  also  constitute 
a  significant  contribution  towards  prevent- 
ing the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
a  powerful  factor  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  and 

That  Latin  America,  faithful  to  Its  tradi- 
tion of  university,  must  not  only  endeavour 
to  banish  from  Its  homelands  the  scourge  of 
a  nuclear  war,  but  must  also  strive  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  and  advancement  of  Its 
peoples,  at  the  same  time  co-operating  In  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Ideals  of  mankind,  that  Is 
to  say.  In  the  consolidation  of  a  permanent 
peace  based  on  equal  rights,  economic  fair- 
ness and  social  Jtistlce  for  all.  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  purposes  set  forth 
In  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In 


the  Charter  of  the  Organisation  of  Amerl- 

oa&Statee, 

Have  agreed  as  follow: 

Obligations 

AXTICLS   1 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  hereby  under- 
take to  use  exclusively  for  peaceful  purpoees 
the  nuclear  material  and  facilities  which 
are  under  their  Jurisdiction,  and  to  prohibit 
and  prevent  In  their  respective  territories: 

(a)  The  testing,  use,  manufacture,  pro- 
duction or  acquisition  by  any  means  whatso- 
ever of  any  nucleex  weapons,  by  the  Parties 
themselves,  directly  or  Indirectly,  on  behalf 
of  anyone  else  or  In  any  other  way,  azul 

(b)  The  receipt,  storage.  Installation,  de- 
ployment and  any  form  of  possession  of  any 
nuclear  weapons,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by 
the  Parties  themselves,  by  anyone  on  their 
behalf  or  In  any  other  way. 

2.  The  Contracting  Parties  also  under- 
take to  refrain  from  engaging  In.  encourag- 
ing or  authorizing,  directly  or  Indirectly,  or 
In  any  way  participating  in  the  testing,  use, 
manufacture,  production,  possession  or  con- 
trol of  any  nuclear  weapon. 

Definition  of  the  Contracting  Partita 

AsTtCLS  a 
^r  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty  the  Con- 
tracting   Parties    are    those    for    whom   the 
Treaty  Is  in  force. 
Definition  of  territory 

Abticls  3 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  the  term 
"territory"  shall  Include  the  territorial  sea, 
air  space  and  any  other  ^>ace  over  which 
the  State  exercises  sovereignty  In  aooc»rdanoe 
with  Its  own  legislation. 
Zone  of  application 

Abticix  4 

1.  The  zone  of  aj^Ilcatlon  of  this  Treaty 
is  the  whole  of  the  territories  for  which  tlie 
Treaty  is  In  force. 

2.  Upon  fulfillmeat  of  the  requirements  of 
article  28,  paragraph  1.  the  zone  of  appUca- 
tlon  of  this  Treaty  shall  also  be  that  which  ts 
situated  m  the  western  hemisphere  wlthtn 
the  following  limits  (except  the  continental 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Its  territorial  waters) :  starting 
at  a  point  located  at  36°  north  latitude, 
76°  west  longitude;  from  this  point  directly 
southward  to  a  point  at  30*  north  latitude, 
75°  west  longitude;  from  there,  directly  east- 
ward to  a  point  at  80*  north  latitude,  60* 
west  longitude;  from  there,  along  a  loxo- 
dromlc  line  to  a  point  at  6*  north  latitude, 
20*  west  longitude;  from  there,  directly 
southward  to  a  poUat  at  60*  south  latitude, 
20*  west  longitude:  from  there,  directly  west- 
ward to  a  point  at  60*  south  latitude,  118* 
west  longitude;  from  there,  directly  north- 
ward to  a  point  at  0  latitude.  116*  west 
longitude;  from  there,  along  a  loxodromlc 
line  to  a  point  at  36*  north  latitude,  150* 
west  longitude;  from  there,  directly  eastward 
to  a  point  at  86*  north  latitude,  76*  w«et 
longitude. 

Definition  of  nuclear  weapons 

AXTICLK  6 

For  the  purpoees  of  this  Treaty,  a  nuclear 
weapon  Is  any  device  which  Is  capable  of 
releasing  nucleckr  energy  In  an  unoontroUed 
manner  and  which  has  a  group  of  character- 
istics th&t  are  appropriate  for  use  for  waiilke 
purposes.  An  Instrument  that  may  be  used 
for  the  transport  or  propulsion  of  the  device 
is  not  Included  In  this  definition  If  It  is 
separable  from  the  device  and  not  an  in- 
divisible part  thereof. 
Meeting  of  signatoriea 

AsncLX  6 

At  the  request  of  any   of  the  signatory 
States  or  if  the  Agency  established  by  article 
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7  tbould  BO  dedde,  a  meeting  of  all  the 
signatories  may  be  convoked  to  ooosldM'  in 
common  questions  which  may  affect  th^  very 
essence  of  this  instrument.  Including  pos- 
sible amendments  to  it.  In  either  casa,  the 
meeting  will  be  oonvokad  by  the  Oenerai 
Secretary. 

OrgmUMOtion 

Mamam  1 

1.  In  order  to  ensure  compUance  wlt^  the 
obligations  of  this  Treaty,  the  Oontrartlng 
Parties  hereby  establish  an  International 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  "Agenqy  for 
the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  In  Latin 
Amarloa",  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
Agency".  Only  the  Contracting  Parties  shall 
be  affected  by  its  decisions. 

2.  The  Agency  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
holdli]«  of  periodic  or  extraordinary  co^isul- 
tatlons  among  Member  States  on  matters  re- 
iftt.ing  to  the  purpooes,  measures  and ,  pro- 
cedures set  forth  In  this-  Treaty  and  t«  the 
supervlslan  of  compliance  with  the  obliga- 
tions arising  therefrufli. 

8.  The  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  ettend 
to  the  Agency  full  and  prompt  co-operfttlon 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty,  of  any  iigi  HwnBnts  tHey  may  loon- 
clu4^e  with  the  Agency  and  of  any  agreements 
the  Agency  may  conclude  with  any  oth4r  In- 
ternational organization  or  body. 

4.  The  headquarters  of  the  Agency  ^ball 
be  in  Mexico  Cl^.  j 

Organs 

Aa-ncLS  8  ■ 

1.  There  are  hereby  estaUished  as  principal 
organs  of  the  Agency  a  Qeneral  Confennce, 
a  Council  and  a  SecMtarlat. 

3.  SiKh  subsidiary  organs  as  are  eontdtered 
necessary  by  the  General  Conference  may  be 
established  within  the  purview  of  this  Treaty. 
The  General  Confarencm 

Axncxs  8 
1.  The  Oenerttl  Oonlerenoe,  the  supreme 
organ  of  the  Agency,  shall  be  oompoeed  6f  all 
the  Contraottng  Parilss;  1«  shall  hold  refe:ular 
seesioos  every  two  yMi«,  and  may  also  hold 
•pedal  sessions  wb«B«v«r  this  Treaty  so*  pro- 
vldM  or,  in  tli*  «plnl<Mi  of  tha  CounelX  the 
dsoumstaooes  w  nquln).  < 

I S.  The  Oeneral  Oonf et«Qoe : 

(a)  May  consider  aad  deolde  on  any  mat- 
ten  or  questions  eov*red  by  this  TMaty, 
within  the  limits  thereof,  inoiudlng  thoae  re- 
ferring to  powers  and  fonctlons  of  any  Organ 
provided  for  In  this  Treaty. 

(b)  Shall  establish  procedures  for  the  con- 
tto\  system,  to  ensure  observance  of  this 
Treaty  in  accordanee  with  Its  provlsloos. 

(c)  Shall  elect  tb*  Members  of  the  doun- 
cll  and  the  Oeneral  BeoMtary. 

(d)  May  remove  the  Oeneral  SeoiMary 
from  office  IT  the  proper  funotlonlng  of  the 
Agency  so  requires. 

(e)  Shall  receive  and  consider  the  bien- 
nial and  special  reports  submitted  by  the 
Council  and  the  Oeneral  Secretary. 

(f )  Shall  Initiate  and  eonslder  studl*  de- 
slgntd  to  facilitate  the  opttnnun  fulflUtnent 
of  the  alms  of  this  Treaty,  without  preJCdloe 
to  the  power  of  the  Oeneral  Secretary  Inde- 
pendently to  carry  out  similar  studiee  for 
submission  to  and  consideration  by  the  Con- 
ference. 

(g)  Shall  be  the  organ  competent  t9  au- 
thorise the  conclusion  of  a|:reements  with 
Oovemments  and  other  International  orga- 
nizations and  bodies.  ' 

3.  The  General  Conference  shall  adopit  the 
Agency's  budget  and  fix  the  scale  of  4nan- 
dal  contributions  to  be  paid  by  Metnber 
States,  takliig  lato  account  th«  systems  and 
criteria  iised  for  the  same  purpose  by  the 
United  Nations. 

4.  The  Oeneral  Conference  shall  eleet  its 
officers  for  each  session  and  may  establish 
such  subsidiary  organs  as  It  deems  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  Its  functions. 

5.  Each  Member  of  the  Agency  shall  have 


one  vote.  The  decisions  of  the  Oeneral  Con- 
ference shall  be  taken  by  a  two- thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  present  and  voting  In 
the  case  of  matters  relating  to  the  control 
system  and  measures  referred  to  In  article  20, 
the  admission  of  new  Members,  the  election 
or  removal  of  the  General  Secretary,  adoption 
of  the  budget  and  matters  related  thereto. 
Decisions  on  other  matters,  as  well  as  pro- 
cedural questions  and  also  determination  of 
which  questions  must  be  decided  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  shall  be  taken  by  a  simple 
majority  of  the  Members  present  and  voting. 
6.  The  Oeneral  Conference  shall  adopt  Its 
own  rules  of  procedure. 

The  council 

ASTICLS    10 

1.  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  Ave 
Members  of  the  Agency  elected  by  the  Oen- 
eral Conference  from  among  the  Contracting 
Parties,  due  account  being  taken  of  equitable 
geogr&jAlc  dlatrlbntioo. 

2.  The  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  However,  In 
the  first  election  three  wlU  be  elected  for  two 
years.  Outgoing  Members  may  not  be  re- 
elected for  the  following  period  unless  the 
limited  nixmber  of  States  for  which  the 
Treaty  Is  In  force  so  requires. 

3.  Each  Member  of  the  Council  shall  have 
one  representstl've. 

4.  The  CouncU  shall  be  so  organized  as  to 
be  able  to  function  continuously. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  functions  conferred 
upon  It  by  this  Treaty  and  to  those  vrtiich 
may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  Oeneral  Con- 
ference, the  Council  shall,  through  the  Oen- 
eral Secretary,  ensure  the  proper  operation 
of  the  control  system  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Treaty  and  with  the  deci- 
sions adopted  by  the  General  Conference. 

8.  The  Council  shall  submit  an  annual  re- 
port on  its  work  to  the  General  Conference 
as  well  as  such  special  reports  as  it  deems 
neceeeary  or  which  the  Oeneral  Conference 
requests  of  it. 

7.  The  Council  shall  elect  Its  officers  foe 
each  session. 

8.  The  decisions  at  the  Council  shall  be 
taken  by  a  simple  majority  of  its  Members 
present  and  voting. 

9.  The  Council  shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of 
procedure. 

r/i»  Secretariat 

AmcLB  11 

1.  The  Secretariat  shall  consist  of  a  Oen- 
eral Secretary,  who  shall  be  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  of  the  Agency,  tmd  of 
such  staff  as  the  Agency  may  require.  The 
term  of  office  of  the  Oeneral  Secretary  shall 
be  four  years  and  he  may  be  re-elected  for 
a  single  additional  term.  The  Oeneral  Secre- 
tary may  not  be  a  national  of  the  country 
in  which  the  Agency  has  its  headqtiarters. 
In  case  the  office  of  General  Secretary  be- 
come vacant,  a  new  election  shall  be  held 
to  fill  the  offlU»  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term. 

2.  The  staff  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Secretary,  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  laid  down  by  the  Oeneral 
Conference. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  functions  conferred 
upon  him  by  this  Treaty  and  to  those  which 
may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Oeneral 
Conference — the  General  Secretary  shall  en- 
sure, as  provided  .by  article  10,  paragraph  5, 
the  proper  operation  of  the  control  system 
eetablUflied  by  this  Treaty,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  and  the 
decisions  taken  by  the  Oeneral  Conference. 

4.  The  General  Secretary  shall  act  in  that 
capacity  In  all  meetings  of  the  Oeneral  Con- 
ference and  of  the  CouncU  and  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  both  bodies  on  the  work 
of  the  Agency  and  any  special  reports  re- 
quested by  the  General  Conference  or  the 
Council  or  which  the  Oeneral  Secretary  may 
deem  desirable. 


6.  The  Oeneral  Secretary  ahaU  esUbllah 
the  procedures  for  distributing  to  all  Con- 
tracting Parties  Information  received  by  the 
Agency  from  governmental  sources  and  such 
information  from  nongovernnuntal  souroes 
as  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Agency. 

6.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  the 
Oeneral  Secretary  and  the  staff  shall  not  seek 
or  receive  instructions  from  any  Government 
or  from  any  other  authority  external  to  the 
Agency  and  shall  refrain  from  any  action 
which  might  reflect  on  their  position  as  inter- 
national officials  responsible  only  to  the 
Agency;  subject  to  their  responsibility  to  the 
Agency,  they  shall  not  disclose  any  industilal 
secrets  or  other  confidential  Laformatiaci 
coming  to  their  knowledge  by  reason  of  tbelr 
official  duties  in  the  Agency. 

7.  Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  under- 
takes to  respect  the  exclusively  International 
character  of  the  responsibiUtlee  of  the  Oen- 
eral Secretary  and  the  staff  and  not  to  seek 
to  Influence  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities. 

Control  system 

AXTICLX    12 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  vM-lfylng  compliance 
with  the  obligations  entered  into  by  the 
Contracting  Parties  in  accordance  with 
article  1,  a  control  system  shall  be  estab- 
lished which  shall  be  put  into  effect  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  articles 
13-18  of  this  Treaty. 

2.  The  control  system  shall  be  used  In 
particular  for  the  purp>ose  of  verifying: 

(a)  That  devices,  services  and  facilities  In- 
tended for  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
are  not  used  in  the  testing  or  manufacture  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

(b)  That  none  of  the  activities  prohibited 
in  article  1  of  this  Treaty  are  carried  out  In 
the  territory  of  the  Contracting  Parties  with 
nuclear  materials  or  weapons  introduced 
from  abroad,  and 

(c)  That  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 
are  compatible  with  article  18  of  this  Treaty. 
IAEA  safeguards 

AXTICIX  13 

Each  Contracting  Party  shall  negotiate 
multilateral  or  bilateral  agreements  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  the 
application  of  Its  safeguards  to  its  nuclear 
aotlvltles.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  ini- 
tiate negotiations  within  a  period  of  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  its  instru- 
ment of  ratification  of  this  Treaty.  These 
agreements  shall  enter  into  force,  for  each 
Party,  not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  Initiation  of  such  negotia- 
tions except  in  case  of  unforeseen  circum- 
stances or  force  majeure. 
Reports  of  the  Parties 

Asncuc  14 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  submit  to 
the  Agency  and  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  for  their  information,  semi- 
annual reports  stating  that  no  activity  pro- 
hibited under  this  Treaty  has  occurred  in 
their  respective  territories. 

a.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  simul- 
taneously transmit  to  the  Agency  a  cc^y  of 
any  report  they  may  submit  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  which  re- 
lates to  matters  that  are  the  subject  of  this 
Treaty  and  to  che  application  of  safeguards. 

3.  The  Contracting  Partlea  shall  also  trans- 
mit to  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
for  its  information,  any  reports  that  may 
be  of  interest  to  It,  in  accordance  with  the 
obligations  esUbllshed  by  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican System. 

Special    reports    requested   by   the   Oeneral 
Secretary 

AmcLX  18 
1.  With  the  authorization  of  the  Council, 
the  Oeneral  Secretary  may  request  any  of 
the    Contracting    Parties    to    provide    the 
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jMQcy  with  complementary  or  supplemen- 
2^  information  regarding  any  event  or  clr- 
-unjstance  connected  with  compliance  with 
tbla  Treaty,  explaining  his  reasons.  The  Oon- 
fKCting  Partlee  tmdertake  to  co-operate 
promptly  and  fuUy  with  the  General  Secre- 
tary. 

2.  The  Oeneral  Secretary  shall  Inform  the 
Council  and  the  Contracting  Parties  forth- 
with of  such  requests  and  of  the  respective 
replies. 

special  inspections 

AMTtChK   16 

1.  The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  the  Council  established  by  this 
Treaty  have  the  power  of  carrying  out  spe- 
cial inspections  in  the  following  cases: 

(8)  In  the  case'  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  in  accordance  with 
the  agreements  referred  to  In  article  18  of 
this  Treaty; 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  Council: 
•^  (1)  When  so  requested,  the  reasons  for 
tie  request  being  stated,  by  any  Party  which 
ju^ijcts  that  some  activity  prohlbltejl  by 
this  Treaty  has  been  carried  out  or  is  al>out 
to  be  carried  out,  either  in  the  territory  of 
tay  bther  Party  or  in  any  other  place  on 
»nch  latter  Party's  behalf,  the  Council  shall 
Umnedlately  arrange  for  svich  an  inspection 
to  fMscordance  with  article  10,  paragraph  5. 

(U)  When  requested  by  any  Party  which 
hsB  Been  suspected  of  or  charged  with  hav- 
ing violated  this  Treaty,  the  Council  shall 
Immediately  arrange  for  the  special  inspeo- 
tton  requested  In  accordance  with  article  10, 
paragraph  S. 

The  above  requests  will  be  made  to  the 
Council  through  the  Oeneral  Secretary. 

3.  The  costs  and  expenses  of  any  special  In- 
spection carried  out  under  paragraph  1,  sub- 
paragraph (b),  sections  (i)  and  (11)  of  this 
euticle  ihall  be  borne  by  the  requesting  Party 
or  Parties,  except  where  the  Council  con- 
cludes on  the  basis  of  the  report  on  the 
^Mclal  Inspection  that  In  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances existing  in  the  case,  such  costs 
tnd  expenses  should  be  borne  by  the  Agency. 

8.  The  General  Conference  shall  formulate 
the  procedures  for  the  organization  and  exe- 
cution of  the  special  inspections  carried  out 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  1.  sub-para- 
grsph  (b),  sections  (U  and  W  «'  tW* 
article. 

4.  The  CoQtractlng  Parties  undertake  to 
grant  the  Inspectors  carrying  out  such  spe- 
cial inspections  full  and  free  access  to  all 
places  and  all  information  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  their  duties 
tnd  which  are  directly  and  Intimately  con- 
nected with  the  suspicion  of  violation  of  this 
Treaty.  If  so  requested  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Contracting  Party  in  whose  territory  the 
Inspection  is  carried  out.  the  Inspectors  des- 
ignated by  the  Oeneral  Conference  shall  be 
socompanled  by  representatives  of  said  au- 
therlties.  provided  that  this  does  not  In  any 
way  delay  or  hinder  the  wo^k  of  the  In- 
spectors. 

5.  The  Council  shall  Immediately  transmit 
to  an  the  Parties,  through  the  Oeneral  Secre- 
tary, a  eopy  of  any  report  resulting  from 
ipeclal  Inspections. 

6.  SlmlUarly,  the  CouncU  shall  send 
ttffoogh  the  Oeneral  Secretary  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations,  for 
tranunission  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  and  Oeneral  Assembly,  and  to  the 
OouncU  of  the  Organization  of  American 
Wates,  for  its  information,  a  eopy  of  any 
repcrt  resulting  from  any  special  Inspec- 
tion carried  out  in  accordance  with  pfira- 
graph  1,  sub-paragraph  (b),  seotions  (1) 
»nd  <11)  of  this  article. 

7.  The  Council  may  decide,  or  any  Oon- 
teacUng  Party  may  request,  the  convening  of 
»  apedal  seaslon  of  the  Oeneral  Conference 
tot  the  purpose  of  considering  the  reports  re- 
wiWng  from  any  special  Inspection.  Ini  such 


a  ease,  the  Oeoeral  Secretary  shall  take  Im- 
mediate steps  to  convene  the  special  session 
requested. 

8.  The  General  Oonfemnoe,  convened  in 
qjeolal  amakm  tinder  this  article,  may  make 
recoDomendations  to  the  Contracting  Parties 
and  submit  reports  to  the  Seoretary-Oeneral 
of  the  United  Nations  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  United  Nations  Security  Coandl  and  ttte 
General  Assembly. 

Use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes 
AxncLx  17 

Nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty 
shaU  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  Contracting 
Parties,  in  conformity  with  this  Tresty,  to 
use  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  In 
perticulM'  for  their  eoonom.lc  development 
and  social  progress. 
Explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 
AancLX  18 

1.  The  Contracting  Partlea  may  carry  out 
explosions  of  nuclear  devices  for  peaceful 
purpoees — including  explosions  which  in- 
volve devices  similar  to  those  used  in  nuclear 
weapons— or  collaborate  with  third  partiee 
for  the  same  purpoees,  provided  that  they  do 
■o  In  aooordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  this 
article  and  the  other  articles  of  the  Treaty, 
particularly  articles  1  and  S. 

2.  Contracting  Parties  Inteordlng  to  carry 
out,  or  to  co-operate  in  carrying  out,  such  an 
explodon  shaU  notify  the  Agency  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  as  far 
In  advance  ais  the  circumstances  require,  of 
the  date  of  the  explosion  and  shall  at  the 
same  time  provide  the  following  information: 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  nuclear  device  and 
the  source  from  which  It  was  obtained, 

(b)  The  place  and  purpose  of  the  {banned 
explosion, 

(c)  The  procedures  which  will  be  followed 
in  order  to  comply  with  paragraph  S  of  this 
article, 

(d)  The  expected  force  of  the  device,  and 

(e)  The  fullest  possible  information  on 
any  possible  radioactive  fall-out  that  may 
result  from  the  explosion  or  explosions,  and 
meamues  which  wUl  be  taken  to  avoid 
danger  to  the  population,  flora,  fauna  and 
territories  of  any  other  Party  or  Pwtles. 

3.  The  Oeneral  Secretary  and  the  technical 
personnel  designated  by  the  CouncU  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  may 
observe  all  the  preparations,  including  the 
explosion  of  the  device,  and  shall  have  un- 
restricted access  to  any  area  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Bite  of  the  explosion  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  device  and  the  procedtires 
foUowed  during  the  exploaion  are  in  con- 
formity and  the  information  supplied  under 
paragraph  2  of  this  article  and  the  other 
provisions  of  this  Treaty. 

4.  The  Contracting  Parties  may  accept  the 
collaboration  of  third  parties  for  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  paragraph  1  of  the  present  article. 
In  accordapce  with  paragraphs  2  and  S 
thereof. 

Relations  with  otherlntemational  organiza- 
tions 

Aamax  19 

1.  The  Agency  may  conclude  eadx  agree- 
ments with  the  International  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Agency  as  are  authorized  by  the  General 
Conference  and  as  It  considers  likely  to  facili- 
tate the  efficient  operation  of  the  eontrol  sys- 
tem established  by  this  IVeaty. 

a.  The  Agency  may  also  enter  Into  relstlons 
with  any  international  organleatlon  or  body, 
especially  any  which  may  be  eetabllshed  in 
the  future  to  supervise  disarmament  or 
measures  for  the  control  of  armaments  In  amy 
part  of  the  world. 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  may.  If  they  see 
fit,  request  the  advice  of  the  Inter-American 
Nuclear  Energy  Commission  on  all  technical 
matters  connected  with  the  application  of 
this  Treaty  wfth  Which  12ie  Oommlaaion  is 
competent  to  deal  under  Its  Ststifte. 


Ueasuna  tia  the  event  of  vMttlen  of  the 

Treaty 

AcncLB  80 
1.  TlM  General  Oonferenoe  abaU  take  note 
of  all  eeaes  In  which.  In  its  'opinion,  any 
Contraetlog  Party  U  not  eoanplylng  fully  with 
Its  obllgatiosis  under  this  Treaty  and  shall 
draw  the  matter  to  ttw  atMnttoo  of  the  Party 
ooooemed,  i»«^'fl'«g  eu^  nwinrnmnnd BtKMM  as 
it  deems  appropriate. 

a.  If.  In  Its  apmian,  auoh  mMk-oompllance 
coDstitutea  a  vtolation  <tf  this  Treaty  whtcOi 
might  endanger  paaoe  and  seeurlty.  the  Oen^ 
eral  OaBtemioe  Umll  rapork  tharean  aUnta- 
taneously  to  the  United  Naticaa  SeeorHy 
Council  and  the  Oeneral  Assembly  throm^ 
the  Secretary -Oeaeial  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  to  the  Cotmcil  of  t))e  Organlaaticoi.  of 
American  Btatee,  The  0*ileral  Conterenoe 
shall  likewise  r^ort  to  the  International 
Atonic  Energy  Agency  for  such  purpoaee  as 
are  relevant  in  aooordanoe  with  Its  Statute. 
united  Ntttions  and  Orfontzatton  of  AmeH- 

can  StateB 

AMICLB  31 
None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall 
be  construed  as  impairing  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  Partiee  under  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Rations  or.  In  the  case  of  States 
Members  of  the  OrganWatlon  of  American 
States,  under  existing  regional  treaties. 
Privileffes  and  tmmunttlm 

AsmxK  23 

1.  The  Agency  shall  enjoy  In  the  territory 
of  each  of  the  ContractUig  Parties  such  legal 
capacity  and  such  prlvUeges  and  Immunitlef 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  Its 
functions  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  purpoaee. 

2.  Representatives  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties accredited  to  the  Agenoy  and  oScials  of 
the  Agency  shall  similarly  enjoy  such  prtv- 
lleges  and  im"'""'^^**  as  are  neoesaary  for 
the  performance  of  their  functions. 

3.  The  Agency  may  conclude  agreements 
with  the  Oontracting  Parties  vsrlth  a  view  to 
determining  the  details  of  the  application  of 
paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this  article. 
NoM/Ioetton  of  other  agreemenU 

Abticlx  38 

Once  this  Treaty  has  entered  Into  force,  the 
Secretariat  shall  be  notified  Immediately  of 
any  international  agreement  concluded  by 
any  of  the  Contracting  Partiee  on  matters 
with  which  this  Treaty  is  ooncemed:  the 
Secretariat  tfhall  register  it  and  notify  the 
other  Contracting  Partlea. 
Settlement  of  disputes 

AxncLB  94 

Unices  the  Parties  ooncemed  agree  on  an- 
other mode  of  peaceful  settiement,  any  ques- 
tion or  dispute  concerning  the  tnterpieta- 
tion  or  application  of  this  Treaty  which  ta 
not  settied  shall  be  referred  to  the  intema- 
tlonal  Court  of  Justice  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Parties  to  the  oontroversy. 

Sismoture 

AsncLB  as 

1.  This  Treaty  ahall  be  open  Indefinitely 
for  slgnattBe  by: 

(a)  All  the  Latin  Amertcan  RepuWlcs,  and 

(b)  AH  other  sovereign  States  situated  In 
their  entirety  south  of  latitude  38*  north  In 
the  western  hemisphere;  and,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  2  of  this  article,  all  such 
Btatee  which  l>eoome  sovereign,  when  they 
have  been  admitted  by  the  General  Con- 
ference. 

2.  The  General  Conference  shall  not  take 
any  decision  regarding  the  admission  of  a 
political  wrtlty  part  or  all  of  whoee  territory 
Is  the  subject,  prior  to  the  date  when  this 
Treaty  Is  opened  for  signatures  of  a  dlsptue 
or  claim  between  an  extra-continental  coun- 
try and  one  or  more  Latin  American  States, 
so  long  as  the  dispute  has  not  been  settled 
by  peaceful  means. 
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Jtatification  and  deportt 

AjmcLE  26 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  rttlfl- 
toUon  by  signatory  States  In  accordance  \ntb 
their  reepecrtlve  constitutional  procedures. 
'  2.  ThU  Treaty  and  the  InBtrumentB  of 
ratification  ahall  be  depoMted  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Mexican  United  States,  wblch 
la  hereby  designated  the  Depositary  Ooiem- 
xnent.  i 

8.  The  DeyoBltary  Oovenunent  shall  send 
oertlfled  ooples  of  tills  Trsaty  to  the  Oovem- 
metxts  of  signatory  States  and  shall  notify 
them  of  the  dspostt  of  Mcb  Instrument  of 
ratification: 
Beservationa 

AsncLz  rt 

T&la  Tteaty  sbaD  not  be  subject  to  nm  na- 
tions. 

Entry  into  force 

kaxscLM  98 

1.  Subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  paragn^h  2 
of  this  article  this  Treaty  shall  enter  into 
force  among  the  States  that  have  ratified  it 
as  soon  as  the  following  requirements  have 
toeen  met '. 

(a)  Deposit  of  the  Inatrmnents  of  retlfloe- 
tlon  of  this  Treaty  with  the  Depositary  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Oovemments  of  the  States 
mentioned  in  article  28  which  are  In  etdst- 
ence  on  the  date  when  this  Treaty  Is  opened 
for  signature  and  which  are  not  affectiBd  by 
the  provisions  of  article  36,  paragraph  |; 

(b)  Signature  and  ratification  of  Addi- 
tional Protocol  I  annexed  to  this  Treaty  by 
aU  extra-continental  or  continental  States 
having  de  fare  at  de  facto  International  re- 
sponsibility for  territories  situated  in  the 
Bone  of  application  of  the  Treaty; 

(c)  Signature  and  ratification  of  the  Addi- 
tional Protocol  n  annexed  to  this  Treaty  by 
all  powers  possessing  nuclear  weapons; 

(d)  Conclusion  of  bilateral  or  multllKteral 
agreements  on  the  application  of  the  Safe- 
guards System  of  the  International  Atomic 
Bnergy  Agency  In  accordance  with  article  13 
of  this  Treaty. 

2.  AU  signatory  States  shall  have  th4  im- 
prescriptible right  to  waive,  wholly  dr  In 
part,  the  requirements  laid  down  la  the 
preceding  paragraph.  They  may  do  sp  by 
means  of  a  declaration  which  Bhall  be 
annexed  to  their  respective  instrumeitt  of 
ratification  and  which  may  be  formulated  at 
the  time  of  deposit  of  the  instrument  or  sub- 
sequently. For  those  States  which  exorcise 
this  right,  this  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force 
upon  deposit  of  the  declaration,  or  as  soon 
as  those  requirements  have  been  met  \thlch 
have  not  been  expressly  waived. 

3.  As  sooQ  as  this  Treaty  has  entered.  Into 
force  In  accordance  with  the  provlsloas  of 
paragraph  3  for  eleven  States,  the  Depodtary 
Government  shall  convene  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  those  States  In  order  that  the 
Agency  may  be  set  up  and  commence  Its 
work. 

4.  After  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Tteaty 
for  all  the  countries  of  the  zone,  the  rtee  of 
a  new  power  poseeostng  nuclear  wetipons 
abaU  have  the  effect  of  suspending  the  execu- 
tion of  this  Treaty  for  those  ooiintrlee  which 
have  ratified  It  without  waiving  requlreiaents 
of  paragraph  1,  sub-paragraph  (c)  of  this 
article,  and  which  request  such  suspension: 
the  Treaty  ahall  remain  suspended  untU  the 
new  power,  on  its  own  Intlatlve  or  upod  re- 
quest by  the  General  Conference,  ratlflep  the 
annexed  Addltlooal  Protocol  n. 

Aviendments 

AXTICLK  39 

1.  Any  Contracting  Party  may  pi 
amendments  to  this  Treaty  and  shall  submit 
Its  proposals  to  the  Council  through  the  Gen- 
eral Becsetajy,  who  shall  transmit  them  ^o  all 
tbe  other  Contracting  Parties  suid,  in  Addi- 
tion, to  all  other  signatories  In  accortjance 
with  article  6.  The  Council,  through  ths 
General  Secretary,  shall  Inunedlately  follow- 


ing the  meeting  of  signatories  convene  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  General  Conference  to  ex- 
amine tbe  proposals  made,  for  the  adoption 
of  which  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Con- 
tracting parties  present  and  voting  shall  be 
required. 

2.  Amendments  adopted  shall  enter  Into 
force  as  soon  as  the  requirements  set  forth 
In  article  28  of  this  Treaty  have  been  com- 
piled with. 

Duration  and  denunciation 
Aa-nci.x  30 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  of  a  permanent 
nature  and  shall  remain  In  force  Indefinitely, 
but  any  Party  may  denounce  It  by  notifying 
ttie  General  Secretary  of  the  Agency  If,  In 
tbe  opinion  of  the  denouncing  State,  there 
have  arisen  or  may  arise  clrciunst&nces  con- 
nected with  the  content  of  this  Treaty  or  of 
the  annexed  Additional  Protocols  I  and  n 
which  affect  its  supreme  Interests  or  the 
peace  and  security  of  one  or  more  Contract- 
ing Parties. 

2.  The  denunciation  shall  take  effect  three 
months  after  the  delivery  to  the  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Agency  of  the  notification  by 
the  Oovemment  of  the  signatory  State  con- 
cerned. The  General  Secretary  shall  imme- 
dlnately  communicate  such  notification  to 
the  other  Contracting  Parties  and  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  information  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 
He  shall  also  communicate  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

Authentic  texts  and  registration 
Abticlb  31 

This  Treaty,  of  which  the  Spanish,  Chinese. 
English,  French,  Portugese  and  Russian  texts 
are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  registered  by 
the  Depositary  Government  in  accordance 
with  article  102  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. The  Depositary  Government  shall  notify 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
of  the  signatures,  rattficatlons  and  amend- 
ments relating  to  this  Treaty  and  shaU  com- 
miinlcate  them  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  for  Its 
information. 

TKANBrnoNAi.  Akticlx 

Denunciation  of  the  declaration  referred 
to  in  article  28,  paragraph  2,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  procedures  as  the  denunciation 
of  this  Treaty,  except  that  it  will  take  effect 
on  tbe  date  of  delivery  of  the  respective  noti- 
fication. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries, having  deposited  their  full  pow- 
ers, fovmd  in  good  and  due  form,  sign  this 
Treaty  on  behalf  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. 

Done  at  Mexico,  Dlstrlto  Federal,  on  the 
Fourteenth  day  of  February,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

For  the  Argentine  Republic : 

For  the  Republic  of  Bolivia: 

Retnaux}  dki.  Cabfio  JAttueoot 

For  Brazil: 

For  the  Republic  of  Colombia: 
Alvabo  HxaaAif  Mkoina 

TtTUO   BiAKtTI,AIfDA 

For  the  Republic  of  Ooeta  Bloa: 

RAVAKI.  AnGXL  CALDKBdif  GXTARDIA 

Far  the  Republic  of  Chile: 

Armando  Urzbb  Abcx 
For  the  Republic  of  Eicuador: 

LSOPOLDO  BKWiTM  Vhtoxza 
For  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador: 

Rataxl  BomziBAL  TobIas 
For  the  Republic  of  Ouatemal*: 

CABLOS  LsdinDAS  ACEVXDO 

CAJU.08  Hall  Llobxoa 

JtTAM  Carims  DxLPais  Cucspo 
For  the  Republic  of  Haiti : 

JxjTJO  Jean  Pixrbe-Audain 
For  the  Republic  of  Honduras : 

AucANDO  VnJLzQnxz  Czhrato 
For  Jamaica: 


For  the  Mexican  United  States : 

Altonbo  GabcIa  Roblks 

Jobge  Castanida 
For  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua: 
For  the  Republic  of  Panama: 

Josi  B.  CAkoxnas 

Sim6n  QniB6s  Ouabdia 

Josi:  B.  Calvo 
Fm*  the  Republic  of  Paraguay: 
For  the  Republic  of  Peru : 

Edttaboo  Valdez  PArez  del  CAsmxo 
For  the  Dominican  Republic : 
For  Trinidad  and  Tobago: 
For  the  Eastern  Republic  of  Uruguay: 

Manitel  SAnch^  Morales 
For  the  Republic  of  Venezuela: 

Rollando  Salckdo  Dxlima 

ADDITIONAL  PROTOCOL  I 

the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries,  fur- 
nished with  full  powers  by  their  respective 
Governments, 

Convinced  that  the  Treaty  for  the  Pro- 
hibition of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, negotiated  and  signed  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  in  Resolution 
1911  (XVlll)  of  27  November  1963,  repre- 
sents an  Important  step  towards  ensuring 
the  non-prolUeratlon  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Aware  that  the  non-proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  Is  not  an  end  in  Itself  but, 
rather,  a  means  of  achieving  general  and 
complete  disarmament  at  a  later  stage,  and 

Desiring  to  contribute,  so  far  as  lies  in 
their  power,  towards  ending  the  armaments 
race,  esiieclally  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  towards  strengthening  a  world  at 
peace,  based  on  mutual  respect  and  sovereign 
equality  of  States, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  1.  To  undertake  to  apply  the  statute 
of  denuclearization  In  respect  of  warlike 
purposes  as  defined  In  articles  1,  8,  8  and  13 
of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America  In  territories  for 
which,  de  jure  or  de  facto,  they  are  inter- 
nationally responsible  and  which  lie  within 
the  limits  ol  the  geographical  zone  estab- 
lished in  that  Treaty. 

Article  2.  The  duration  of  this  Protocol 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Treaty  for 
the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  In  Latin 
America  of  which  this  Protocol  Is  an  aimex, 
and  the  provisions  regarding  ratification  and 
denunciation  contained  in  the  Treaty  shall 
be  applicable  to  It. 

Ar«clc  8.  This  Protocol  shall  enter  into 
force,  for  the  States  which  have  ratified  it, 
on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  respective 
instruments  of  ratification. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries, having  deposited  their  full  pow- 
ers, found  In  good  and  due  form,  sign  this 
Protocol  on  behalf  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
protocol  and  the  treaty  to  which  it  per- 
tains, the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  In  Latin  America — de- 
scribed briefly  In  the  last  paragraph  of 
this  section,  are  the  result  of  the  work  of 
the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  De- 
nuclearization of  Latin  America  which 
met  hi  Mexico  City  between  March  1965 
and  February  1967.  The  United  States 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Commission  but 
sent  observers  to  all  but  one  of  its  ses- 
slona.  On  February  14.  1967.  the  treaty 
and  its  two  protocols  were  opened  for  sig- 
nature. The  United  States  signed  Addi- 
tional Protocol  n  with  an  accompany- 
ing statement  on  April  1.  1968,  at  Mex- 
ico City.  The  United  States  has  not 
signed  and  does  not  presently  plan  to 
sign  Protocol  I.  More  than  2  years  later. 
on  August  13.  1970.  It  was  submitted  to 
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^  Senate  lox  advice  and  consent  to 
latifleatlon. 

According  to  the  executive  branch,  the 
delay  In  signature  and  submission  of  the 
nrotocol  to  the  Senate  was  occasioned  by 
gdeelre  to  see  whether  Qie  treaty  would 
be  "widely  accepted  byjhe  parties"  and 


H  may  be  denousoed  "If.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  denotindng  state,  there  have  arisen  or 
may  arise  circumstances  connected  with  the 
content  of  this  Treaty  or  of  the  annexed  Ad- 
ditional ProtooolB  I  and  n  whloh  affect  its 
su^eoie  interests  or  thei>eace  and  security 
of  one  or  more  Oontractlng  Partiee,"  and 
goes  on  to  provide  that  denunciation  shall 


?_     j»oi«a  in  fjsflt  fJin  TTnitpd  StAtes  In-     take  effect  3  months  after  notification.  Article 
by  a  desire  to  .^J^^^^y^**"  .^V?^l,J^       4  of  the  protocol  also  provides  that  the  defi- 
terpretation  of  the  treaty  and  the  pro-     ^^^^^  ^^  "territory-  arjd  "nuclear  weapons' 
tocol  In  actual  practice  with  the  parties 
over  an  extended  period.  An  initial  hear- 
ing on  the  protocol  was  held  by  the  Com- 
niittee  on  September  22,  1970,  and  a  sec- 
ond, and  final,  hearing  on  February  23, 
1971. 

PUXFQSX 

Protocol  n  was  designed  expressly  for 
signature  by  states  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  and  wishing  to  associate  them- 
setres  with  the  objectives  of  the  treaty. 
By  adhering  to  this  protocol  the  United 
States  commits  itself,  subject  to  its  clari- 
fying interpretations,  to  respect  the  alms 
and  provisions  of  the  treaty,  not  to  con- 
tribute to  its  violation,  and  not  to  use  or 
aireaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  agalast 
the  Latin  American  states  for  which  the 
treaty  is  in  force. 

The  treaty  itself,  which  only  Latin 
American  nations  may  sign,  commits  the 
contracting  parties  to  use  nuclear  ma- 
terials and  facilities  under  their  juris- 
diction only  for  peaceful  purposes.  It 
prohibits  contracting  parties  from  pro- 
ducing, testing,  or  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  in  their  territories.  In  addition 
it  forbids  the  receipt,  deployment  or  in- 
stallation of  any  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
territories  of  the  parties.  Compliance 
with  the  treaty  is  to  be  assured  through 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
safeguards  system  and  by  special  inspec- 
Uons  conducted  by  the  Agency  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America,  an  international  body  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty  is  the  result 
of  an  Initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico.  It  was  reported  out  of  the 
committee,  as  I  recall,  unanimously.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  main 
provisions  of  the  protocol,  understand- 
ings and  declarations,  and  committee 
action  and  recommendations  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion requested — an  excerpt  from  Execu- 
tive Report  No.  92-5— was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


MAIN    PEOVtSIONB    OF    PROTOCOL 

Articles  1  and  2  of  Additional  Protocol  n 
obligate  the  United  States  to  respect  the  ex- 
press alms  and  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and 
not  to  contribute  In  any  way  to  the  per- 
formance of  acts  involving  a  violation  of  the 
obligations  of  Article  I  of  the  treaty  In  the 
territories  to  which  the  treaty  appUes  In  ac- 
cordance with  Article  4  thereof. 

Article  3  contains  an  undertaking  "not  to 
use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  the  Contracting  Parties  of  the 
Treaty."  The  treaty  defines  contracting 
parties  as  "those  for  whom  the  Treaty  Is  in 
force"  and  thiis  the  term  does  not  include 
Parties  to  either  of  the  protocols. 

Article  4  of  the  protocol  InotMporatee  a 
number  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  by 
'•ference.  It  provides  that  the  duration  of 
the  protocol  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  treaty,  and  that  the  provisions  of  Article 
80  on  denunciation  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
P««tocol.  Article  30  of  the  treaty  provides  that 


as  set  forth  In  Articles  3  and  5  of  the  treaty 
shall  he  applicable  to  this  protocol.  In  addi- 
tion, Article  4  of  the  protocol  states  that  the 
"provisions  regarding  ratification,  reserva- 
tions. •  •  •  authentic  texts  and  registratioai 
contained  In  •  •  •  the  treaty"  should  be 
applicable  to  tbe  protocol. 

Article  S  of  Protocol  n  provides  that  the 
protocol  shall  enter  into  force  for  each  adher- 
ent on  the  date  it  deposits  its  instnmient  of 
ratifioation. 

UITDKBIITANSIIf  08  AND  DSCLASATIOira 

In  bis  letter  of  transmittal  the  President 
requested  that  the  Senate  give  Its  advice 
and  cooaent  to  ratification,  subject  to  certain 
understanding  set  forth  In  a  statement  ac- 
companying the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  statement  was  similar  to  that 
which  accompanied  the  United  States  signa- 
ture of  the  protocol  but  contained  revised 
language  reflecting  the  entry  In  force  of  the 
Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  which  oc- 
curred subsequent  to  U.S.  signature  of  the 
protocol.  In  the  coinwe  of  the  Committee^ 
hearings  executive  branch  witnesses  proposed 
another  modification  of  the  statement  to 
present  a  more  explicit  formulation  of  the 
U.8.  understanding  of  the  basis  ton  terri- 
torial claims.  The  principal  provisions  of  the 
revised  statement,  which  is  incorporated  In 
the  form  of  a  declaration  In  the  resolution 
of  advice  and  consent,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  U.S.  ratification  cannot  be  construed 
as  an  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  the 
unilaterally  aascrted  territorial  boundary 
claims  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  (e.g.,  terri- 
torial seas) . 

(2)  UjS.  military  transit  and  transport 
privileges  will  not  be  affected  by  ratification. 

(8)  The  pledge  not  to  xise  nuclear  weap- 
ons against  a  contracting  party  would  not 
prohibit  a  U.S.  nuclear  response  in  the  event 
of  an  armed  attack  by  a  party  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  nuclear  weapon  state. 

(4)  Contracting  piu-tles  are  prohibited 
from  acquiring  nuclear  explosives  for  peace- 
ful purposes,  but  the  United  States  could 
carry  out  nviclear  explosions  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses on  th^r  behalf  and  reaffirms  its  wllling- 
neee  to  do  so  on  the  same  terms  as  under  the 
Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty. 

(6)  The  United  States  will  act  with  re- 
spect to  Latin  American  territories  of  Proto- 
col I  adherents  Just  as  Protocol  II  would 
require  us  to  act  with  regard  to  contracting 
parties. 

COMMrrTEE   ACTION    AND   RECOMICENBATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
public  hearings  on  the  protoccd  on  Septem- 
ber 22.  1970.  At  that  time  testimony  was 
heard  from  Mr.  Charles  A.  Meyer.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  James  P.  Leonard,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, UJB.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  Mr.  Charles  Van  Doren,  Deputy  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  VS.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  and  Rear  Admiral  Wil- 
liam E.  Lemos,  Director,  Policy  Plans,  Of- 
fice of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Completion  of  the  hearings  was  then  de- 
layed pending  the  appearance  before  the 
Committee  of  Admiral  Thomas  E.  Moorer, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  CSilefs  of  Staff.  On 
February  23,  1871,  Admiral  Moorer  testified 
In  support  of  the  protocol.  The  record  of 
those  two  hearings  has  been  published  as  a 
separate  document  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate.  On  March  30.  1971,  the  Commit- 
tee, by  a  vote  of  13-0,  ordered  the  protocol 


reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  subject  to 
the  understandings  dlacuaeed  al>ove.  Those 
members  voting  in  the  afllrmatlve  were  Sen- 
ators Fulbright,  Sparkman,  Church,  Syming- 
ton, Pell,  MoGee.  Muskle.  Spong,  Alkan, 
Cooper,  Javlts,  Scott  and  Pearson. 

The  Committee  is  not  aware  of  any  op- 
position to  tbe  protocol. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath)  .  If  fhtsce  be  no  objection,  execu- 
tive H,  91st  C<»gress,  second  session,  will 
be  considered  a«  having  passed  through 
its  vartouB  pcu-liamentary  stages  up  to 
and  including  the  presentation  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification,  which  the  clerk 
will  read  for  Uie  information  of  t^e  Sen- 
ate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  {tv>o-th1rda  of  tfie  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  Ad- 
ditional Protocol  n  to  the  Treaty  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  In  Latin 
America,  signed  at  Mexico  City  on  April  1. 
IMS  (Ex.  H,  Sl-2) .  with  the  foUowlng  under- 
standings and  declarations: 

That  the  United  States  Oovemment 
understands  the  reference  in  Article  8  of 
the  treaty  to  "its  own  legislation"  to  relate 
only  to  such  legislation  as  is  compatible  with 
the  rules  of  international  law  and  as  In- 
volves an  exercise  of  sovereignty  consistent 
with  those  rules,  and  accordingly  that  ratifi- 
cation of  Additional  Protocol  n  by  the 
United  States  Government  could  not  be 
regarded  as  implying  recognition,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  treaty  and  its  protocols  or- 
for  any  other  purpose,  of  any  legislation 
which  did  not  in  the  view  of  the  United 
States,  comply  with  the  relevant  rules  at 
International  law. 

That  the  United  States  Government  takes 
note  of  the  Preparatory  Commission's  Inter- 
pretation of  the  trsaty,  as  set  forth  In  tbe 
Final  Act  that,  governed  by  the  principles 
and  rules  of  international  law,  each  of  the 
contracting  parties  retains  exclusive  power 
and  legal  competence,  unaffected  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  to  i^rant  or  deny  non- 
contracting  parties  translst  and  transport 
privileges. 

That  as  regards  the  undertaking  in  Article 
3  of  Protocol  n  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  against  the  Contracting 
Parties,  the  tJnlted  States  Goverrmaent  would 
have  to  consider  that  an  armed  attack  by 
a  Contr8k;tlng  Party,  in  which  It  was  assisted 
by  a  nuclear-weapon  state,  would  be  In- 
compatible with  the  Contracting  Party's  cor- 
responding obligations  under  Article  1  of 
the  treaty. 

n 

That  the  United  States  Oovemment  con- 
siders that'  the  technology  of  making  nuclear 
explosive  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  Is 
inmsnngulshable  from  the  technology  of 
making  nuclear  weapons,  and  that  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  explosive  devices  for 
peaceful  purposes  are  both  capable  of  re- 
leasing nuclear  energy  in  an  uncontrolled 
manner  and  have  a  conunon  group  of  ohsr- 
acteristlcs  of  large  amounts  of  energy  gen- 
erated instantaneously  from  a  compact 
source.  Therefore  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment understands  the  definition  contained 
in  Article  6  of  the  treaty  as  necessarily  "en- 
compassing all  nuclear  explosive  deyloes.  It 
is  also  understood  that  Articles  1  and  6  re- 
strict accordingly  the  activities  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  undw  paragraph  1  of  Artlde 
18. 

That  the  United  States  Government  \inder- 
stande  that  paragraph  4  of  Article  18  of  the 
treaty  permits,  and  that  United  States  ad- 
herence to  Protocol  H  will  not  prevent,  col- 
laboration  by  the  United  States  with  ooo- 
tractlng  parties  for  the  pvirpoee  of  carrying 
out  explosions  of  nuclear  devices  for  peace- 
ful purposes  in  a  manner  consistent  with  a 
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policy  o<  Bot  oontrlbutloc  to  tb«  proltfemtlon 
of  nuclMur  veapoas  capabllltlae.  In  this  con- 
tMotioB..  Ui«  Unit«(li3t«C«s  Oovenunant  Botes 
that  Artlcl*  V  of  the  Treaty  on  tb«  Mon- 
PrUlferatloQ  of  Nuclear  Weapoiu.  under 
which  It  Joined  In  an  undertaking  to  take 
appropriate  meaenres  to  ensure  that  poten- 
tial beneflts  of  peaceful  i4>pUo«tlon3  ot  na- 
clear  exploetiM^e  would  be  made  avallal)le  to 
non-nuclear-weapon  states  party  to  that 
treaty,  «n<5  reaflVms  lu  willingness  te  ex- 
tend such  un<lertaklnc,  on  the  same  pasls, 
tb  state*  preolwled  by  the  present  treaty 
from  manufaeturlsg  or  aoqulrlnc  anyt  nu- 
clear explosive  derloe. 

•>c:  m 

nat  the  IJntted'  States  Oovemmenli  also 
declares  that,  althoxigh  not  reqiilre^  by 
Protocol  n,  it  will  aot  with  respect  to 
such  territories  of  Protocol  I  adherents  M  are 
within  the  geographical  area  defined  in 
paragraph  3  of  Article  4  Qt  the  treaty  in 
the  same  manner  as  Protocol  n  requlfee  it 
to  act  with  respeet  to  the  territories  ot\  con- 
tracting partiee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  |  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  oA  the 
penxUnir  protocol  occur  at  l  p  jn.  on  a/Laa- 
day  next. 

llie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Wlltiout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAN8FIELD.  For  the  Information 
of  the  Senate,  It  will,  of  course,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  in  the  Sooate 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  aa  fol- 
Vemn: 

Ulf AimiOOS-OONSXNT    AnWMMTWT, 

Apmn.  14.  1971 
Ordered,  "nurt  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  reaoimion  of  ratification  to  Additional 
Protocol  n  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohihltlon 
of  NtKlear  Weapons  in  Latin  America  (Bk. 
H,  91si  Oong.,  Sd  aaoa.)  at  1  pjn.  on  Monday, 
April  10. 1071. 


■Tdc 


^^A  LBOISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Thes- 
Ueoi.  X  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OWflC'ER.  Wll^out 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJODRNMENT  UHTIL 
11  AM.  TOMORROW        | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Ben- 
ate  completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjoomament  until  11  ajn.  totnor- 


■nie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Wlltiout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FftOM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  10  A.M.  [  ON 
MONDAY.  APRIL  19, 1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Ben- 
ate  completes  its  business  tomorrow,  It 
stand  tn  adjournment  until  the  hoi)r  of 
10  aJii.  on  Monday  morning  next,  i 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RBCOGNmON  OF 
SENATOR  SYMINGTON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
inorrow,  immediately  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes.   

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS CASE  AND  MATHIAS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remju-lts  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  SncNOToif), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Casx)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  and  that  immediately 
thereafter  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  MaryUuid  (Mr.  Maxhias)  be  recog- 
nised for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORI»R  DESIGNATING  A  PERIOD 
FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  recognition  of  Senators 
under  orders  previously  granted  to- 
morrow, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  mommg  business  of 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  nUnutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objee^n,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BAYH  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business  today — there 
being  no  business  on  the  legislative  cal- 
endar— the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECXXJNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR JACKSON  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  today, 
the  aide  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    FURTHER    REC<X5NI- 
TION  OF  SENATOR  STENNIS  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of   West  Vhrglnla.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 


sion of  the  remaito  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  today,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mi»issippi 
(Mr.  Biennis )  be  recognized  lor  not  to 
exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  i 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^rginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  SizNan) 
today,  there  again  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomma- 
tions  were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  THE  NATIONAL  CREDIT 
UNION  ADMINISTRATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  A(7nNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix>re  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying  re- 
port, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Title  I,  Section  3 
(e)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  an 
amended,  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  Uie 
Annual  Report  of  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional (3redlt  Union  Administration  for 
calendar  year  1970. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Thi  Whitb  HotrsE,  April  14,  1971. 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  ENDOW- 
MENT FOR  THE  ARTS  AND  NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  recent  years,  the  arts  have  come  to 
play  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
American  life — and  not  as  the  exclusive 
province  of  a  few  great  art  centers,  but 
in  the  daily  lives  of  thousands  of  com- 
munities, both  large  tmd  small,  through- 
out the  country. 

This  heightened  appreciation  of  the 
arts  and  of  America's  artists  has  been  an 
immensely  enricliing  experience  for  us 
all,  both  individually  and  as  a  Nation.  For 
the  arts  are  more  thaoi  a  form  of  enter- 
tainment, or  a  way  of  filling  up  leisure 
hours.  They  provide  an  indispensable 
means  through  which  the  imagmatlon 
can  be  freed,  and  through  which  we  can 
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«ln  new  perceptions  and  heightened  un- 
jtostandlng.  They  contribute  beauty  and 
fiMOt  to  our  lives.  They  Inspire  us  to  see 
things  in  new  ways.  They  help  us  to  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  infinite  wonder 
tfman  and  his  world. 

The  extent  to  whk:h  America's  artistic 
berltage  is  being  enriched  and  extended 
diould  be, a  source  of  grei^t  pride  to  this 
Nation  and  its  people.  And  the  extent 
to  which  its  enjoyment  is  hecoming  more 
bioadly  available  should  be  a  source-  of 
great  satisfaction. 

•mroughout  the  United  States,  poets, 
^Sinters  and  sculptors  are  now  at  work 
in  our  schools;  symphony  orchestras  are 
reaching  new  and  larger  audiences ;  tour- 
ing companies  are  bringing  theatre, 
opera  and  dance  to  communities  which, 
until  now,  have  not  experienced  these  art 
forms  at  first  hand.  All  this  is  being  ac- 
eomplished  through  programs  funded  by 
the  Congress,  and  carried  out  by  the  Nar 
ttonal  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
0fty-flve  coimcils  that  are  now  at  work 
in  every  State  and  Territorial  TJurisdic- 
tlon. 

I  therefore  take  particular  ideasure  In 
transmitting  to  tlie  Congress  the  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts. 

Richard  NncoN. 

The  White  House,  AprfZ  14.  1971. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
wliich  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proCeedlhgs.) 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REMINDER  OF  REPORTS  REQUIRED 
BY  SENATE  RULES   OF  CXiNDUCTT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  several 
Senators  have  requested  thaA  I  make  an 
annoimcement  along  these  lines  to  re- 
mind Members  and  stalT  members  of  the 
iwjiiirements  for  filing  certain  financial 
cBsclosure  and  oth«r  reports  under  the 
Senate  rules  of  coAduct.  Rule  44  re- 
quires each  Senator,  candidate  for  Sena- 
tor, and  certain  senior  employees  who 
aie  paid  by  the  Senate  to  file  both  pub- 
lic and  confidential  personal  financial 
discloeures  before  May  15.  In  addition, 
employees  who  provide  any  personal 
service  for  compensation  in  connection 
vith  outside  business  or  professional  ac- 
tivity or  employment  must  report  the 
nature  of  this  activity  on  May  15  in  ac- 
cordance with  nile  41. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  has  prepared  Its  annual 
pnnted  instruction  explaining  who  must 
file  these  reports,  what  must  be  reported, 
where  the  reports  can  be  filed,  and  other 
toionnatton  on  disclosure  and  outside 
wwloyaient  reports.  I  sent  each  Sena- 
wr.  each  chairman,  and  other  officials 
w  ttie  Senate  a  copy  of  this  instruction 
m  January,  but  If  anyone  needs  any  ad- 


ditional help  in  making  these  reports, 
the  staff  of  our  committee  is  available. 
For  those  persons  who  desire  to  utilize 
a  form  in  making  these  reports,  the  staff 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  copies  of  the 
forms  upon  receipt  of  a  telephoned  re- 
quest. 

A1M3RE8SBB     BY     SENATOR     FUL- 
BRIGHT  AT  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  MANSFIEU}.  Mr.  President,  the 
(Thftirman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Pm,BRioHT)  delivered  two 
very  significant  addresses  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity last  weekend. 

.  On  April  3,  Senator  Fulbricht  made  a 
speech  entitled  "The  Decline — and  Pos- 
sible Fall — of  ConstttutioQal  Demoeracy 
in  America,"^  b^ore  the  Yale  Law  Joor- 
nal's  annual  banquet,  commemorating 
the  80th  year  of  pul^llcatlon  of  the 
journal. 

The  following  evening,  April  4,  Senator 
FuLBRiaHT  spoke  to  the  Yale  Political 
Union  oa  the  "New  Internationalism," 
outlining  his  concept  of  a  new  foreign 
policy  based  on  reliance  on  the  United 
Nations  rather  than  on  power  politics. 

On  that  occasion,  the  Yale  Political 
Union  presented  Senator  P*trLBRiGBT  the 
A.  Whitney  Griswold  Award  for  states- 
manship and  public  service. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  speeches  by 
Senator  Fttlbright  merit  widespread 
and  serious  attention.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THB  DsCLDTS AWD  PoesiBLB  Fsix OF  OON- 

STiTtmoHAL  Devocbact  tn  Amsrxca 
(By  Senator  J.  W.  Pui^eioht) 
Tbece  is  no  better  measure  oX  a  oouitfry's 
belief  in  its  own  professed  values  than  the 
ease  or  dUBculty  with  which  it  Ijetrays  them. 
America  is  having  an  exceedingly  difficult 
time  In  repudiating  the  Ideals  of  JeSereon, 
Lincoln  and  Wilson  in  favor  of  the  new  mll- 
itartsm  which  oui  leaders  say  is  our  destiny 
and  responsibility.  This  shows  the  authenti- 
city of  our  attachment  to  democracy,  but  It 
does  not  guarantee  democracy's  survival.  The 
outcome  of  the  present  crisis  in  our  affairs — 
whether  we  are  to  remain  a  constitutional 
democracy  or  degenerate  Into  an  Imperial 
dictatorship — Is  beyond  our  present  range 
of  vision.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  Is 
that,  if  we  do  give  up  on  democracy,  if  we 
do  turn  our  backs  on  the  humane,  rationalist 
values  of  oui  tradition,  we  wlU  not  have 
done  It  easily,  or  gladly — or,  most  Ironically, 
with  any  real  knowledge  of  what  we  were 
doing. 

I.  THE  JITBISPBUDKNCK  OF  CSI8I8 

Perspective  Is  easily  lost  tn  time  of  crisis: 
you  do  what  you  thlnlc  you  have  to  do  to 
mieet  a  threat  or  seize  an  opportunity — with 
little  regard  for  procedure  or  precedent. 
Ends  give  way  to  means,  law  Is  subordinated 
to  policy.  In  an  atmosphere  of  urgency,  real 
ch:  contrived.  In  1B40  President  Rooeevrtt 
usurped  the  treaty  power  of  the  Senate  by 
his  "destroyer  deal"  with  Ore*t  Britain,  and 
then,  in  1041,  he  circumvented  the  war  pow- 
er of  the  Congress — by  engaging  In  an  un- 
declared nav«l  war  on  the  Atlantic — not  be- 
cause he  wished  to  set  himself  up  as  a 
dictator  bvut  because  he  Judged  the  nation 
to  be  endangered  by  Oermany  and  Japan — 
as  Indeed  It  was — and  be  needed  to  act  In 
a  hurry.  In  1950  President  Ttuman  oocnmlt- 
ted  the  country,  for  Its  first  time  In  history. 


to  a  full  scale  war  wtthovt  ttw  bensAt  of 
Ooogresaslonal  authorlsatloa;  be  did  not  do 
that  because  he  wished  to  uaorp  tlia  author- 
ity ot  Ooograw  but  beoaoae  he  pvoelTVd  a 
clear  and  present  danger  In  Korea  tad  he 
needed  to  act  in  a  hurry.  In  1004  President 
Johnson  subverted  the  Congrees  by  persuad- 
ing it,  on  the  basis  of  em^ieous  InfonuatloD, 
to  adopt  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Beeolutlon, 
which  he  invoiced  later  to  justtfy  hla  naodve 
intervention  in  Vietnam.  President  Johnson 
too  was  In  a  harry;  he  said  that  he  n— ded 
an  Immediate  and  overwhelming  eiprewlon 
of  OongresBloDal  support  and,  to  our  owa 
subsequent  regret,  we  gave  It  to  him. 

Theee  occurrences — and  others  I  could 
cite — have  one  common  attrtbnte:  the  etib- 
ordlnatlon  ot  constitutional  prooses  to  poli- 
tical expediency  in  an  atnKisplMre  at  urgency 
and  seeming  danger,  resvUtUig  In  eaeb  eaee 
in  an  expansion  of  Prestdenttal  power  at  the 
expense  of  Congrees.  The  feet  that  Boosevelt 
and  Truman  were  suketantlaUy  right  m  their 
assessment  of  the  nattonal  Interest  in  no  way 
diminishes  the  banefulness  of  the  precedents 
they  set.  FDR's  deviousnees  in  a  good  cause 
made  It  much  easier  for  I&J  to  practice  tlte 
same  kind  of  devloueness  In  a  bad  cause. 

The  favored  euphemisms  for  executive 
usurpation  U  "flexibility."  Ur.  KateenbaCh. 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State,  argued  for  an 
"essentially  political  approach  to  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs,"  leaving  con- 
troversies over  the  division  of  authority  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  government  to  be  resolved  by  "the  In- 
Btlnot  of  the  nation  and  its  leaders  for  polit- 
ical responsibility."  ■  If  the  rule  of  law  must 
depend  on  a  President's  "instinct  for  polit- 
ical responsibility" — especially  when  he  goes 
into  his  vainglorious  role  as  Commander- 
in-Chief — then  we  are  all  about  as  secxire 
as  gazelles  in  a  tiger  cage;  our  only  hope  Is 
that  the  tiger  may  not  be  hungry  at  the 
moment.  Secretary  of  State  ACbeson  pretty 
well  sununed  up  the  "jurlsprudenoe'*  of 
crisis  when  he  told  the  Senate  m  1981  that 
it  ought  not  to  qvlbble  over  "who  has  the 
power  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing," 
In  this  "very  critical  hour." 

"  'Not  only  has  the  president  the  avthortty 
to  use  the  Armed  Forces  in  oarrying  out  the 
Broad  foreign  policy  of  ttie  XTnlted  States 
and  implementing  treaties,*  [Acheson  eon- 
tended),  but  it  Is  equally  Clear  that  this  an- 
chority  may  not  be  interfered  with  by  the 
Congress  In  the  exercise  of  powers  which  It 
has  under  the  Congress  in  the  eierelse  of 
powers  whi^  it  has  under  the  Oonstltu- 
tion." » 

Twenty  years — and  many  a  critical  hour — 
have  passed  since  President  Truman  sent  the 
troops  to  Europe,  and  arguments  about  "who 
has  the  power  to  do  this,  that  or  the  other 
thing"  still  arouse  intense  distaste  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  government.  It  Is 
best — so  we  are  ettU  told — ^to  leeve  matters 
of  decision  making  An  foreign  policy  to  be 
resolved  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  moment,  and  who  can  doubt  what  the 
requlrenunta  of  any  given  moment  are  going 
to  be:  the  President  Is  to  be  left  unencimi- 
bered  to  make  war  or  commitments  abroad 
essentially  as  he  sees  fit,  drawing  Congress 
into  the  decision  making  insofar  as  he  finds 
It  useful  and  oonvenient.  Besides,  in  this 
time  of  crisis — ^permanent,  InstltutlonallEed 
crisis  as  it  has  developed — appeasing  Con- 
gress would  surely  be  interpreted  as  a  dan- 
gerous sign  ot  Presidential  "weakness," 
which  could  only  lead  to  further  demands 
for  power  and  participation.  Is  this  after 
all  not  the  lesson  of  Munich?  Burdened  as 
he  is  with  weighty  responalbUitles  in  a  dan- 
gerous world,  a  President  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  appear  as  a  "pitiful,  helpless  giant" — 
no  more  to  the  Senate  than  to  the  North 
Vietnameee  themselves. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Only  If  oiw  guhaerlbas  to  tbe  cult  tt  the 
"Btrong"  prMtdenoT  wblch  mesmerlzad  Amer- 
ican politic*!  edeixoe  In  tbe  flftlee  and  early 
fltxtles  can  one  look  with  oomplaceni^y  on 
the  growth  of  preetdentUt  dictatorship  In 
torelgn  affaln.  In  thoee  days,  when  the  magic 
glow  of  FDR  still  flickered  In  our  meotorlee, 
when  Elsenhower  reigned  with  paternal 
benlgnancy,  and  the  Kennedys  appeased  on 
whit*  chargers  with  promlaes  of  Camelot.  It 
was  possible  to  forget  the  wisdom  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  who  had  taught  us  to 
mistrust  power,  to  check  H  and  balaace  It, 
and  never  to  yield  up  the  means  of  til  wart - 
Ing  It.  Now.  after  bitter  experience,  we  are 
having  to  learn  all  over  again  that  no  -single 
man  or  Institution  can  ever  be  counted  upon 
as  a  reliable  or  predictable  repository  of 
wisdom  and  benevolence;  that  the  posttsslon 
of  great  power  can  impair  a  man's  judgment 
and  cloud  his  perception  of  reality:  and  that 
our  only  proteetlon  against  the  misuse  of 
power  is  the  InstltutlonallEed  Interactton  of 
a  diversity  of  Independent  opinions.  I}i  this 
Constltu'tional  frame  of  reference,  a  go^  Ex- 
ecutive 13  not  one  who  strengthens  hl^  own 
oOlce  by  exercising  his  powers  to  thq  legal 
utmost  and  beyond,  but  one  who,  by  reppect- 
ing  the  limits  of  hla  own  authority,  co(itrlb- 
utes  to  the  vitality  of  the  constltiitlonal 
system  as  a  whole.  I 

When,  as  In  recent  years,  the  condtict  of 
foreign  policy  Is  thought  to  necessitate  the 
steady  attrition  of  established  constitutional 
processes,  that  foreign  policy  has  become 
subversive  of  the  very  ends  It  Is  meant  to 
serve.  Why  after  all  do  we  engage  In  foreign 
relations  If  not  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
certain  values,  including  the  preservation  of 
our  constitutional  democracy?  The  values  of 
democracy  are  In  large  part  the  procetsea  of 
democracy — the  way  In  which  we  pass  laws, 
the  way  In  which  we  administer  justice,  the 
toay  In  which  government  deals  with,  Indi- 
viduals. When  the  exigencies  of  foreign 
policy  are  thought  to  necessitate  tht  sus- 
penalon  of  these  processes,  repeatedly  and 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  such  a  ftorelgn 
poUcy  Is  not  only  tnefflclent  but  utterly 
Irrational  and  self-defeating.  I  am  Willing 
to  predict  with  reasonable  confidence  that,  If 
democracy  Is  destroyed  In  America  In  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  university  gtnera- 
tlon.  It  will  not  be  the  work  of  the  Russians, 
or  of  the  Chinese,  and  certainly  not  of  the 
Vietnamese  Communists;  the  totalitarianism 
toward  which  we  are  heading  will  be  a  home 
grown  product.  Like  the  American  major  In 
Vlenam  who  found  It  necessary  to  "destroy 
Ben  Tre  In  order  to  save  It,"  we  ma^  find 
soma  day,  without  quite  knowing  when  or 
how  or  why  It  happened,  that  we  haye  de- 
stroyed our  own  conatltutlonal  domoctacy — 
In  order  to  save  It. 

I  used  to  puzzle  over  the  question  at  how 
American  democracy  could  be  adapted  to  the 
kind  of  role  we  have  come  to  play  |n  the 
world.  I  think  I  now  know  the  answer:  It 
cannot  be  done.  Congress  can  adopt  pallia- 
tive measures  such  as  the  Cooper- CSsurch 
amendment  or  any  of  a  number  of  possible 
bills  designed  to  regulate  the  President's  use 
of  the  armed  forces,  and  these  are  all  to  the 
good.  But  they  will  not  of  themselves  either 
stop  the  war,  restore  the  Constitutional  au- 
thority of  Congress,  or  arrest  the  long  term 
trend  toward  authoritarian  govemnenfl.  That 
trend,  I  am  now  oonvlneed.  Is  Irreversible  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  play  the  kind  Of  role 
we  aiw  now  playing  In  the  world,  as  icng  as 
our  course  remains  one  of  great  powee  mlll- 
tarlsm.  The  real  question  is  not  whetlkar  we 
can  adapt  democracy  to  the  kind  of  rele  we 
are  now  playing  In  the  world — I  am  suBe  that 
we  cannot — but  whether  we  can  devise  a  new 
foreign  policy  which  will  be  compatible  with 
our  traditional  values,  a  foreign  policy  which 
will  give  us  security  In  our  foreign  relations 
without  subverting  democracy  at  honie. 

Tomorrow  evening,  in  my  talk  to  the  Polit- 
ical TTnlon,  I  wlU  attempt  to  suggest  some 


broad  outlines  for  a  new  American  foreign 
policy.  In  the  remainder  of  my  remarks  to- 
night I  would  like  to  comment  further  on 
the  decline  of  Congressional  authority  and 
the  trend  toward  executive  dictatorship  In 
our  foreign  rrtatlons. 

n.   THX   OECI.tNX   or  COMOBESS 

The  distinguishing  virtue  of  legislative 
bodies  Is  neither  wisdom  nor  virtue  nor  pre- 
science, IndlvWusl  members  may  sometimes 
possess  these  qualities,  but  no  legislative  body 
as  such  has  ever  been  endowed  with  evan- 
gelical or  Inspirational  qualities;  no  Congress 
has  ever  been  thought  to  possess  "charisma." 
The  American  Congress  is  Indeed  a  alow-mov- 
ing and  sometimes  Inefficient  body,  widely 
criticized  for  procedures  which  are  said  to 
be  antiquated  and  undemocratic.  There  is  no 
doubt  tn  the  world  that  our  Congress  is  less 
efficient  than  the  leglslaturee  of  certain  par- 
Ilamantary  democracies,  and  far  less  effi- 
cient than  the  sham  legislatures  of  totali- 
tarian states. 

If  efficiency  were  the  sole  criterion  of  a 
good  legislature,  there  would  be  everything 
to  be  said  for  dismantling  the  Congress,  or 
at  least  for  revamping  Its  proceduree  and  in- 
troducing a  system  of  strict  party  discipline. 
That  Is  what  many  reformers  say  they  want 
to  do.  In  the  apparent  belief  that  decision  Is 
always  better  than  delay  and  action  better 
than  Inaction — a  dubious  assumption  Indeed, 
rooted  In  a  Utopian  view  of  human  nature. 
To  those  of  us  who  have  devrtoped  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  capacity  of  people  In  high 
places  for  doing  stupid  things,  there  Is  much 
to  be  said  for  Institutional  processes  which 
compel  people  to  think  things  over  before 
plunging  Into  action.  The  8ST  Is  a  case  In 
pom*,;  the  decision  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress last  week  to  lay  that  costly  white  ele- 
phant to  rest  would  not  have  been  possible 
if  Senator  Proxmlre  had  not  led  a  group  of 
us  In  a  salutary  flllbuster  last  December.  But 
for  that  extended  debate,  the  8ST  would 
now  be  a  going  concern, 

I  for  one  am  not  much  distressed  by  the 
charge  that  Congress  is  not  an  up-to-date 
Institution.  In  this  age  of  the  SST,  the  ABM, 
the  MIRV,  and  tne  Indochina  war,  being  "be- 
hind the  times"  may  Indeed  be  a  mark  of 
wisdom.  And  "efficiency,"  as  that  term  Is  ap- 
plied to  legislatures,  sounds  very  much  to 
my  ear  like  a  euphemism  for  obedience  to 
an  Eiecutlve,  1  cannot  emphasize  too  strong- 
ly my  belief,  that  a  legislative  body^  accom- 
plishments consist  as  much  In  what  It  pre- 
vents as  in  what  It  enacts.  As  Justice  Bran- 
dels  pointed  out:  "The  doctrine  of  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  was  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention of  1787,  not  to  promote  efficiency  but 
to  preclude  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power. 
TTie  pxHpose  was,  not  to  avoid  friction,  but, 
by  means  of  the  Inevitable  friction  Incident 
to  the  distribution  of  the  governmental 
powers  among  three  departments,  to  save  the 
people  from  autocracy." » 

BStecutlve  Incursions  upon  Congress's  for- 
elgrn  policy  powers  have  had  three  main  re- 
sults: FliBt,  the  authority  to  initiate  war, 
which  the  Constitution  vested  solely  in  Con- 
gress, has  passed  Into  the  hands  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. Second,  the  treaty  power,  which  was 
meant  to  give  the  Senate  final  authority 
over  significant  foreign  commitments,  has 
been  reduced  to  a  near  nullity,  sometimes  by 
resort  to  executive  agreements  and  simple 
declarations,  sometimes  by  the  simple  device 
of  reinterpreting  treaties  in  such  a  way  as 
to  Impute  to  them  meanings  which  were 
wholly  unintended.  If  not  explicitly  dis- 
avowed, at  the  time  they  were  contracted. 
Third,  the  "advise  and  consent"  function  has 
been  so  diminished  that  little  or  no  cog- 
nizance Is  now  taken  of  the  Senate's  coun- 
sel, while  "consultation"  Is  commonly  used 
to  refer  to  ceremonial  briefings  which  are  pro- 
vided  from  time  to  time  In  order  to  ac- 
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quaint  Senators  with  decisions  which  have 
already  been  made.  In  the  words  of  one  dU- 
tlngrulshed  historian,  with  refemce  both  to 
public  and  Congressional  opinion,  "Presi- 
dents Johnson  and  Nixon  have  made  almost 
a  virtue  of  tmresponslveness."  • 

The  gradual  takeover  by  the  Executive  of 
the  war  and  treaty  powers  of  Congress  la 
part  of  a  broader  process  of  expanding  Presi- 
dential authority  which  Is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  foreign  relations.  Indeed,  the  trena 
toward  militarized,  authoritarian  govern- 
ment has  already  penetrated  broad  areas  of 
our  domestic  life.  The  Jiistlce  Department 
and  the  Army  Itself  have  engaged  in  spying 
and  surveillance  to  anyone  and  everyone.  In- 
cluding Senators,  who,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar lights  of  these  agencies,  may  be  con- 
sidered "subversive."  Our  economy  has  been 
distorted  by  the  development  of  a  permeat- 
ing mllltary-lndustrlal-labor  unlon-academlc 
complex,  bmit  around  the  fact  that  violence 
has  become  our  country's  leading  Industry,  I 
particularly  regret  the  unhealthy  relation- 
ship which  has  grown  up  between  many  aca- 
demic institutions  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  government  agencies. 

Even  when  these  arrangements  are  entirely 
without  strings  or  prior  conditions — as  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  they  are  for  the  most 
part — they  are  Intellectually  disruptive  and 
their  thrust  is  antl-democratlc.  Lacking  a  use 
for  poetry  and  philosophy,  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  CIA  offer  no  funds  for 
these  disciplines:  the  Government  Is  a  patron 
only  of  the  more  lethal  arts. 

The  only  reliable  cure  for  these  evils  la  a 
basic  change  In  our  national  outlook,  In- 
cluding the  adoption  of  a  new  foreign  policy 
which  vrtll  be  compatible  with  rather  than 
etntlthetlcal  to  our  traditional  democratic 
values.  Until  that  change  can  be  accom- 
plished— If  It  can — our  beet  defense  against 
creeping  authoritarianism  Is  an  assertive.  In- 
dependent legislature,  supported  as  It  must 
be  by  a  responsible  educated  electorate.  The 
virtues  of  Oongress  «u?e  Inseparable  from  Its 
faults;  slow  and  unwieldy  as  It  may  be  In 
accomplishing  desirable  reforms.  Congress  Is 
equally  imsulted  to  the  task  of  depriving 
people  of  their  liberties.  If  war  and  crista 
should  someday  give  rise  to  an  aggressive, 
antl-llbertarian  Congressional  majority,  that 
majority  would  likely  find  itself  hobbled  by 
the  Senate  flllbuster  and  the  tortuous  work- 
ings of  the  committee  system. 

The  greatest  single  virtue  of  a  strong  legis- 
lature Is  not  what  It  can  do  but  what  It  can 
prevent.  Incapable  by  reason  of  Its  size  and 
diversity  of  imposing  an  authoritarianism 
of  its  own.  the  American  Congress,  with  all 
its  Irrationalities,  remains  the  strongest  in- 
stitutional barrier  to  Presidential  dictator- 
ship. But  it  can  perform  this  vital  service 
only  as  long  as  it  is  willing  to  exercise  its 
legislative  authority  in  foreign  as  well  as  do- 
mestic affairs,  and  only  If  It  is  willing  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  thwarting  the 
Commander-in-Chief  When  it  seems  neces- 
sary, bearing  In  mind  the  words  of  Justice 
Holmes,  that  "We  do  not  lose  our  right  to 
condemn  either  meaaiu'es  or  men  because  the 
country  Is  at  war."  • 

m.  THI  CULT  aw  THK  PSXSnJENT 

As  long  as  the  President's  capacity  to 
dominate  foreign  policy  remained  an  un- 
realized potentiality,  as  was  the  case  until 
the  twentieth  century,  and  as  long  as  that 
power,  once  It  did  begin  to  take  form,  was 
exercised  In  a  way  that  won  the  approval 
of  progressive-minded  scholars  and  poli- 
ticians, criticism  of  the  Presidential  office 
was  confined  to  a  handful  of  conservative 
Senators  and  academics  who  were  dismissed 
as  reactionary  mossbacks.  Hardly  anyone,  for 
example,  took  serious  notice  tn  1950  when 
Senator  Watklns  of  Utah  questioned  the  au- 
thority of  President  Truman  to  commit  the 
country  to  war  In  Korea  without  consulting 
Congress,  and  said  that,  if  he  were  President, 
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ji0  ".  .  .  would  have  sent  a  message  to  the 
OoDgrees  of  the  United  States  setting  forth 
the  tltxiatlon  and  asking  for  authority  to  go 
(bead  and  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  pro- 
tact  the  situation,"*  In  retrospect,  the  so- 
etUed  moesbacks  seem  like  prescient  con- 
stitutionalists. 

vnth  all  due  respect  for  tbe  failures  of 
judgmant  of  recent  Presidents,  some  rather 
fkmdamental  defects  seem  to  be  inherent  In 
the  office  itself,  and  In  the  electoral  process 
Iti  it  has  evolved  In  recent  decades.  Building 
on  Madison's  premise  that  "all  men  having 
■power  ought  to  be  mistrusted,"  we  are  prob- 
■bly  justified  in  extending  our  mistrust — 
or  kt  least  a  certain  wariness — toward  any 
man  who  desires  power  so  much  as  to  be 
wnilng  to  do  all  the  arduous  things  a  man 
bu  to  do  to  become  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  qttalltles  of  a  good  candidate  are  not 
Identical  with  those  of  a  good  leader.  Indeed, 
an  Individual  of  perspective  and  sensitivity 
who  might  nuike  an  excellent  Preeldent  is 
hardly  likely  to  have  the  taste  for  polltioal 
rough  and  tumble  that  a  successful  candi- 
date requires.  The  packaging,  the  image- 
making,  the  fraud,  the  huckstering,  the  ex- 
travagant, thorough-going  Irrationality  of 
modern  political  campaigns,  cannot  fall  to  be 
distasteful  to  Individuals  of  judgment  imd 
sensitivity.  At  the  outset  of  our  history  as 
an  Independent  republic,  with  a  population 
of  hardly  more  than  five  million,  we  were 
governed  by  men  of  distinction.  Surely  among 
t  population  of  300  million  there  must  be 
individuals  of  the  caliber  of  Washington, 
Adams,  Jefferson  and  Madison.  Wherever 
fllM  they  are,  few  Indeeed  seem  to  have 
chosen  politics  as  their  profeesion. 

Among  the  shortcomings  of  the  Presiden- 
tial office,  the  most  important  appears  to  be 
the  unique  capacity  of  the  office  to  Isolate 
and  deceive  its  occupant.  So,  at  least,  writes 
George  Reedy,  who  served  as  President  John- 
ion's  press  secretary  and  special  assistant.  In 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  distiu-blng 
books  on  the  Presidency  of  recent  years.  En- 
cased from  the  day  he  takes  office  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  privilege  and  deference  that 
amounts  to  royalty,  the  Preeldent  Is  steadily 
divested  of  a  politician's  primary  require- 
ment, the  maintenance  of  contact  with  real- 
ity, io  much  so.  In  fact,  that.  In  Reedy's  view, 
". . ,  the  White  House  is  an  institution  which 
dulls  the  sensitivity  of  political  men  and  ulti- 
mately reduces  them  to  bungling  amateurs  In 
their  basic  craft — the  art  of  politics," ' 

The  essential  cause  of  t^e  difficulty  Is  the 
Isolation  of  the  President  at  the  vpex  of 
power.  No  one  spyeaks  to  him  unless  spoken 
to;  no  one,  as  Reedy  points  out,  ever  in- 
vites him  to  "go  soak  his  head;"  no  one  in 
hli  presence  ever  addreases  himself  to  any- 
one except  the  President,  and  always  In- 
terma  of  reverential  respect.  No  one  is  hla 
peer,  cwtainly  not  his  Wlilte  House  aeatot- 
•BtB,  nor  the  Cabinet  members  who  are  his 
political  servants,  nor  even  Senator*  and 
Congressmen  when  they  meet  the  President 
on  his  \xome  ground.  Even  the  most  tndepend- 
eafr-ndnded  Senator,  says  Reedy,  ".  .  .  enters 
cautiously,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  best  and 
with  a  respectful,  almost  pious,  look  on  his 
ffcce."  because  "The  aura  of  reverence  that 
surrounds  the  President  when  he  is  In  the 
Manstoa  Is  so  imlversal  that  the  slightest 
*lnt  of  criticism  automatically  labels  a  man 
•a  a  colossal  lout."  • 

Pwliape  the  single  most  Important  differ- 
ence between  an  American  President  and  a 
Brlttah  Prime  Minister  U  that  the  latter  U 
compelled  to  meet  his  critics  face  to  face, 
giving  him  a  lever  on  retf  Ity  that  the  Amer- 
Ictt  President  is  denied.  "Under  the  Amer- 
wan  syatem'-  as  one  political  eclentlst,  Pro- 
Umex  Alexander  Oroth,  points  out,  "the 
■"cutlve  la  virtually  prevented  from  engag- 
tog  In  public  debate  on  policy  by  the  tnstltu- 
ttooal  eetung  of  his  office;  under  the  BrttUh 
•y«««n  he  Is  expected  and,  In  fact,  com- 


petted  to  engage  contln^ially  in  it."*  Evary 
Thursday  afternoon  tbe  Prime  Minister  Is 
obliged  to  descend  Into  tbe  arena  of  the 
House  of  Commons  where  he  has  to  aztawer 
questions,  respond  to  criticisms,  and  endure 
whatever  barbs  and  insults  the  Opp>oBltlon 
chooses  to  throw  at  him.  His  appearance  In 
tbe  House  Is  not  a  state  occasion  like  the 
President's  infrequent  visits  to  the  Oon- 
gresB,  which  are  steeped  in  pomp  and  cere- 
mony but  usually  quite  lacking  In  political 
substance.  The  Prime  Minister  cannot  bar- 
ricade himself  behind  a  phalanx  of  assist- 
ants and  advisers;  he  is  obliged  to  think  and 
speak  for  himself.  As  Professor  Oroth  points 
out.  It  Is  not  the  power  to  vote  no  confidence 
and  compel  the  Prime  Minister's  realgnatlon 
which  glvee  the  House  <rf  Commons  Its  de- 
cisive Influence,  but  rather  Its  ability  to 
compel  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet 
colleagues  continually  to  explain  and  justify 
their  policies  to  an  Informed  and  critical 
body  of  colleagues.  It  is  not  "confidence"  in 
its  technical  sense  that  a  British  Prime 
Minister  must  retain  but  confidence  In  Its 
ordinary  sense — confidence  In  his  judgment, 
competence  and  responsibility. 

The  President,  by  contrast,  is  more  nearly 
in  the  position  of  tbe  British  Monarch,  ex- 
cept for  the  crucial  fact  that  he  has  power 
and  she  does  not.  When  the  President  speaks. 
It  Is  always  from  a  pedestal.  His  annual  State 
of  the  Union  message  is  seldom  a  serious 
analysis  of  the  nation's  problems  and  pros- 
pects; more  commonly.  It  is  a  self-serving 
catalogue  of  the  Administration's  alleged  tri- 
umphs. Interlarded  with  a  lot  of  vacuous  elo- 
quence about  "driving  dreams,"  or  a  "second 
American  revolution"  which  turns  out  to  be 
a  plan  for  some  bureaucratic  reshuffling.  On 
other  occasions — notably  when  his  standing 
in  the  polls  sinks  alarmingly  low — the  Presi- 
dent is  likely  to  use  his  near-monopoly  of 
the  television  to  speak  "directly"  to  the 
American  people;  on  these  occasions.  It  Is 
usually  not  a  new  policy  that  tbe  President 
wishes  to  convey  but  a  new  "Image" — an 
image  of  honesty  or  strength  or  sincerity,  or 
even  an  Image  of  Indlfferenoe  to  "images." 
The  total  effect  of  all  this  indirect  and  In- 
authentic  sham  "communication"  Is  to  de- 
fraud the  people  of  one  of  their  most  basic 
rights  and  the  President  of  one  of  his  most 
baric  needs:  the  knowledge  of  each  «ther'B 
thinking. 

Many  promising  correctives  have  been  pro- 
posed of  late;  they  range  from  a  number  of 
excellent  bills  designed  to  regulate  the 
President's  use  of  the  armed  forces  to  my 
own  proposal  for  restrictions  on  secrecy  in 
the  name  of  "executive  privilege."  But  In  the 
long  run,  even  the  most  energetic  and  Ingeni- 
ous means  of  reasserting  Congressional  pre- 
rogative will  of  themselves  prove  insuffi- 
cient for  the  preservation  of  constitutional 
government.  As  TocquevlUe  pointed  out,  war 
breeds  dictatorship.  I  for  one  am  fairly  well 
convinced  that  neither  constitutional  govern- 
ment nor  democratic  freedoms  can  survive 
indefinitely  in  a  country  chronically  at  war 
as  America  has  been  for  tbe  last  three  dec- 
ades. Sooner  or  later,  war  will  lead  to  dic- 
tatorship. Important  though  it  is  for  Oon- 
gress to  assert  its  prerogatives  and  to  devise 
new  means  of  enforcing  them,  the  issue  ul- 
timately will  turn  on  questions  outside  of 
the  legislative  process,  on  questions  of  the 
allocation  of  resources  between  domestic 
needs  and  foreign  Involvements,  questions 
of  our  willingness,  whenever  possible,  to  rely 
on  the  United  Nations  rather  than  our  own 
military  power,  questions  having  to  do  with 
the  kind  of  country  we  want  America  to  be 
and  the  kind  of  role  we  wish  It  to  play  in 
the  world. 

Tbe  worst  single  consequence  for  our  so- 
ciety of  this  long  era  of  crisis  and  war  has 
been  tbe  steady  undermining  of  tbe  rule  of 
law,  F'rom  the  White  HoiiEe  to  the  university 
campuses  legi^  Inhibitions  have  been  giving 
way  to  faltb  and  fervor,  to  that  terrible  irra- 


tional certainty  of  one's  own  rlghtness  which 
leads  men  to  break  through  the  barriers  of 
clvlUzed  restraint.  Outraged  as  they  have 
bad  every  right  to  be  by  dishonesty,  devlous- 
ness,  and  lack  of  restraint  on  the  part  of 
people  In  high  office,  many  of  our  young 
people  have  seen  fit,  most  regrettably,  to  imi- 
tate rather  than  repudiate  tbe  example.  Sup- 
posing that  they.  In  their  piirity  of  motive 
and  intent,  could  right  the  Injustices 
wrought  by  unworthy  leaders,  they  seem 
unwilling  to  recognize  that  It  has  not  been 
conscious  m&llce  or  greed  or  hunger  for 
power  that  has  led  tbe  leaders  of  this  country 
to  make  tbe  terrible  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  In  these  unhappy  times,  but  that  very 
same  quality  of  mind  which  many  young 
people  themselves  exhibit — a  supreme,  arro- 
gant confidence  In  the  rightness  of  their  own 
opinions. 

That  has  been  the  worst  of  it:  the  break- 
down of  law — really  not  of  law  Itaelf  but  the 
state  of  mind  In  which  people  value  and 
respect  law.  We  seem  to  be  moving  Into  an 
era  of  xinlnhlblted  conscience,  casting  aside 
the  Insights  of  Freud,  and  of  the  framers  of 
the  American  Constitution :  that  nothing  can 
more  surely  deceive  a  man  than  his  o?ra  un- 
inhibited conscience;  that  the  human  mind 
is  limited  and  imperfect  In  its  perceptions 
of  morality;  that  law  Is  tbe  closest  approxi- 
mation of  Institutionalized  morality  of  which 
a  human  community  Is  capable. 

The  founders  of  our  country  understood 
these  things,  and  that  is  why  they  mistrusted 
power.  "Confidence,"  said  Jefferson,  "is  every- 
where the  parent  of  despotism — free  govern- 
ment Is  founded  In  jealousy;  ...  it  is  jeal- 
ousy and  not  confidence  whi<di  prescribes 
limited  constitutions,  to  bind  down  those 
we  are  obliged  to  trust  with  power.  ...  In 
questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more  be 
heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  tbe 
Constitution.  ,  .  ."»" 

To  arrest  and  reverse  the  decline  of  demo- 
cratic government  In  America,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  recover  our  mistrust  of  power — In 
tbe  Presidency  and  wherever  else  It  is  found. 
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A  New  Intisnationalism 
(By  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbeioht) 
In  one  of  bis  many  recent  interviews  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said  that  he  doubted  we  would 
ever   have   anothw   war,   that   Vietnam   "la 
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prob«bl7  Mm  ttTf  last  one,"  UnlMs  the  Preel- 
(l«nt  meant  tbat  be  expected  tbe  preeent  war 
to  flnlab  ua  off  once  and  for  all — wMcb  I 
doubt  waa  hla  meaning — I  see  little  baats 
Indeed  for  hla  h<^>«ful  prediction.  My  pesal- 
mlsm  arlaes  from  the  abaenee  of  convincing 
evidence  that  we,  or  any  other  major  nation, 
are  willing  to  do  the  things  we  woiiW  have 
to  do  to  make  lasting  peace  a  real  poealblUty. 

We  would  need,  for  a  start,  to  re^nslder 
otir  most  basic  assumptions  about  Interna- 
tional relations.  In  the  same  Interview  the 
President  showed  that  he  himself  has  not 
t3ie  slightest  Inclination  to  engage  Ih  such 
an  exercise,  that.  Indeed,  he  i>ercelvea  no  al- 
ternative to  the  foreign  policy  of  power  pol- 
ities which  has  always  led  to  war  In  the  past. 
Ml-.  Nixon  said,  for  Instance,  that  "tor  the 
next  twenty-flve  years  the  United  States  Is 
destined  to  play  this  superpower  role  as  both 
an  economic  and  a  nuclear  giant.  We  Just 
have  to  do  this.  We  cannot  dodge  iur  re- 
sponsibilities." 1 

This  outlook  is  Illustrative  of  wh»t  Pro- 
fessor Marcuse  described  as  the  "totailtartan 
dictatorship  of  the  established  fact/'  Lost 
to  view  Is  the  real  posslbuity  that  things 
may  be  as  they  are  not  because  they  l^ave  to 
he  but  because  they  happen  to  be.'  W^  "have 
to"  play  this  superpower  role,  says  thfc  Pres- 
ident— as  If  the  matter  were  patently  beyond 
the  range  of  human  choice,  as  If  some  heav- 
enly force  had  decreed  It.  With  minds  locked 
Into  this  kind  of  certitude,  we  cannot  even 
grasp  the  notion  of  other  possibilities.  We 
are  compelled  to  do  things  in  the  dlssBtrous. 
self-defeating  way  we  have  done  them  In  the 
past  because  we  have  locked  au  other  pos- 
slbUltles  out  of  our  minds.  "Realism"'  u  re- 
duced to  the  blind  repetition  of  behavior  pat- 
terns that  have  been  proven  to  be  dlsaatrous. 
Anything  else  Is  "um-eal" — not  becausa  u  has 
to  be  but  because  o\ir  minds  are  In  thrall  to 
a  bleak  and  fragmented  conception  of  "real- 
ity." 

I.  nmaNATioirAUBM,  otD  awd  nSw 
Drawn  aa  It  Is  from  long  experience,  the 
oonoeptlon  of  International  politics  as  an 
endless,  mindless,  purposeless  strugaie  for 
power.  Is  by  no  means  a  false  or  fandf  tU  one. 
It  Is  after  an  a  fairly  accurate  description 
of  the  normal  behavior  of  nations,  especially 
Wg  nations.  The  very  fact  that.  In  interna- 
tlonal  relations,  nations  refer  to  thecpselves 
■•  "powers" — not  as  countries  or  oontounl- 
tlee— Is  Itself  Indicative  of  the  natiire  of 
International  politics.  Behind  the  grahdlose 
euphemisms  about  somebody's  "place  In  the 
sun,"  or  the  more  current  "responsibilities 
of  power,"  Is  the  simple  assumption  tl»t  na- 
tions engage  in  International  relations  In 
order  to  acquire  power,  and  the  more  you  get 
of  it.  the  more  it  la  your  duty  or  desljny  to 
use  It.  It  can  never  be  permitted  to  go  un- 
used; If  you  eon  be  a  bully,  then  you  mvxsi 
be — on  pain  of  being  thought  a  "pitiful,  help- 
lees  giant." 

This  conception  Is  false  not  In  th*  sense 
of  mlsrepreeentlng  human  experience  but  In 
the  more  Important  sense  of  Its  danferous 
obeoletenees,  and  Its  utter  Irrelevance  to 
valid  htnnan  needs.  Even  the  most  dazzling 
success  In  the  game  of  power  politic*  does 
nothing  to  make  life  more  meaningful  or 
gratifying  for  anybody  except  the  tiny  hand- 
ful of  strategists  and  empire  builder^  who 
have  the  exhilarating  experience  of  mtnlpu- 
latlng  whole  societies  like  pawns  on  a  chess- 
board. It  Is  rather  leas  fun  for  ordinary  dtl- 
aens.  wboee  sons  are  sent  to  useless  wars, 
and  whose  earnings  are  diverted  from  their 
real  needs,  like  schools  and  homes  an<|  com- 
munity services.  And,  If  you  happen  to  be 
an  American  OI.  or  a  Vietnamese  peasant, 
the  "re^onslbllltlee  of  power"  do  very  little 
Indeed  to  make  life  Interesting  or  gratify- 
ing— even  If  you  succeed  In  staying  alive. 
In  his  book  BU  OriMa  President  NUCn  re- 
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fers  to  his  hesitation  as  it  young  man  to 
enter  the  "warfare  of  politic*."  »  The  concep- 
tion of  p<Hltl08  as  warfare  seems  to  have 
shaped  the  outlook  not  only  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
Administration  but,  as  far  as  International 
relations  Is  concerned,  of  every  Admlniaitra- 
tlon  since  World  War  n.  It  Is  assumed, 
a  priori,  that  the  natural  and  Inevitable 
condition  of  the  world  Is  one  Qt  basic  antag- 
onism. Oenerallzlng  from  the  monstrously 
atypical  experience  of  Hitler  and  Nasi  Qer- 
many,  we  have  assumed  that  China  Is  deter- 
mined to  oonquer  and  oommunlze  Asia,  that 
the  RusMans  have  an  unshakeable  ambition 
to  overrun  Western  Europe  and  destroy  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  only  thing  that 
stops  the  Communist  countries  from  execut- 
ing their  evil  designs  Is  the  Intimidating 
effect  of  American  military  power.  I  do  not 
contend  that  this  aaeeesment  of  Russian  and 
Chinese  ambitions  Is  untrue,  but  only  that 
it  Is  not  neeeMorily  true,  that,  as  Mark  Twain 
would  have  said,  we  may  have  derived  from 
the  experience  of  World  War  II  more  wisdom 
than  was  In  it.  My  own  belief  Is  that  Riisslan 
and  Chinese  behavior  Is  as  much  Influenced 
by  suspicion  of  our  Intentions  as  ours  Is  by 
suspicion  of  theirs.  This  would  mean  tbat 
we  have  great  influence  on  their  behavior, 
that,  by  treating  them  as  hostUe,  we  assure 
their  hostility.  If  Indeed  polities  Is  warfare. 
It  l3  not  because  the  Lord  decreed  It  but 
because  nations,  Including  our  own,  have 
made  It  so. 

In  the  same  Interview  which  1  quoted 
earlier  President  Nixon  expressed  dismay  at 
what  he  pjercelves  as  the  conversion  at 
"former  Intematlooallsts"  Into  "neo-lsola- 
tlonlsta."  This  raises  the  question  of  what  an 
authentic  internationalist  Is.  It  Is  true  that 
many  of  us  who  supported  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  the  Marshall  Plan  and  tbe 
NATO  treaty  have  become  critical  of  our 
worldwide  military  Involvements  and  of  bi- 
lateral foreign  aid.  Nonetheless,  I  still  con- 
sider myself  as  to  IntematloniUlst.  I  believe 
that  we  should  honor  all  of  our  duly  con- 
tracted treaties,  both  In  their  requirements 
at  military  support  as  In  the  case  of  NATO, 
and  In  their  requirements  of  non-interven- 
tion as  In  the  case  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  I  further  be- 
lieve that,  even  at  this  late  date,  we  should 
be  dotng  everything  In  our  power — and  tbat 
there  Is  a  great  deal  we  can  do — ^toward 
building  the  United  Nations  Into  a  genuine 
world  security  organisation. 

There  has  been  In  this  century  one  great 
new  Idea  In  the  field  of  International  rela- 
tions, one  great  break  In  the  "totalitarian 
dictatorship  of  the  established  fact:"  the  Idea 
of  an  International  organization  with  perma- 
nent procesees  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  tntematlonal  disputes,  the  Idea  of  an  in- 
ternational legal  Instrument  through  which 
someday  we  might  hc5>e  to  replace  the  "war- 
fare of  politics"  with  something  more  civ- 
ilized and  humane. 

That  Is  the  conception  of  Internationalism 
which  was  held  by  Presidents  WUson  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  the  entire  genera- 
tion who  led  the  United  States  out  of  Ita 
nineteenth  century  Isolation.  It  arose  not 
only  out  of  the  dbeoletenees  of  Isolattonlam 
but,  far  more  Importantly,  out  of  an  active 
repudiation  of  the  power  politics  whl<di  had 
culminated  In  two  world  wars.  Both  might 
go  under  the  name  of  "Intematlonallem," 
but  they  are  radically  different  conceptions: 
the  one  represents  the  outlook  of  WUson  and 
Roosevelt;  the  other  reverts  to  Bismarck  and 
Mettemich,  Having  participated  In  the  hope- 
ful Initiation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  then  Iri  the  bitter  disillusion  of  hot  and 
oold  wars,  the  people  who  are  now  being 
called  "neo-lBolatlonlsts"  are  by  and  large 
those  who  make  a  distinction  between  the 
new  Internationalism  and  the  old,  who  re- 
gret the  reversion  to  the  old  power  politics, 
and  who  retain  some  faith  In  the  validity 
and  viability  of  the  Ubited'  Nations  idea. 


n.  mDocHiiTA:  tr>  old  POLmcs  and 

Like  a  virulent  organism  in  an  otharwtae 
healthy  body,  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  drained 
our  society  of  confidence  and  hope.  This  war 
cannot  adequately  be  characterized  ss  a 
reversion  to  the  old  power  pwlltlcs;  Metto'- 
nlch  and  Bismarck  were  at  least  rational  in 
their  amorallty;  it  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  them 
persisting  In  anything  so  stupid  and  self- 
defeating.  I  do  not  really  feel  adequate  to 
the  task  of  gauging  the  meaning  of  Vietnam 
in  the  context  of  American  history  and  voild 
politics,  but  If  I  had  to  try  to  sum  It  up,  i 
would  Judge  that  It  represents  a  grotesquely 
miscarried  effort  to  apply  traditional  Amer- 
ican values  of  self-determination  and  col- 
lective sectirlty.  Americans  will  be  debating 
for  many  years  how  and  why  the  Involvement 
In  Southeast  Asia  became  so  great  a  disaster. 
The  obvious  factors  Include  the  simple  fact 
of  our  inexperience  in  world  affairs;  our  ob- 
sessive fear  of  communism  and  the  obscun 
causes  of  that  fear;  the  bitterness  of  our 
disillusion  with  the  United  Nations  and  the 
supposition  that  we  could  substitute  our- 
selves for  It;  the  infatuation  with  science 
which  caused  us  to  suppose  that  we  oould 
make  foreign  policy — and  wars — with  own- 
puters;  and,  perhajw  most  important,  that 
self  righteous  certitude  of  a  nation  at  ttie 
peak  of  Its  power  which  I  have  caUed  the 
arrogance  of  power. 

Although  different  tactics  have  been  em- 
ployed, the  objective  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration In  Indochina  Is  by  all  available 
evidence  tbe  same  as  that  of  the  Johnson 
Administration:  to  win  the  war  in  the  sense 
of  establishing  viable  antl -Communist  re- 
gimes In  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and 
probably  Laos.  A  compromise  political  settle- 
ment, which  could  only  mean  a  sharing  of 
power  between  Communists  and  noucom- 
munlsts,  or  an  arrangement  leaving  all  the 
indigenous  forces  some  oppwrtunity  for 
power,  has  been  effectively  ruled  out.  That 
Is  why  the  Paris  negotiations  have  failed— 
because  there  has  been  nothing  to  negotiate 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vletcong,  except  the  terms  of  their 
surrender. 

It  Insults  the  Intelligence  of  the  American 
people  to  teU  them  that  we  had  to  Invade 
Cambodia  and  Laos  simply  in  order  to  cover 
our  withdrawal;  I  do  not  think  the  Nortti 
Vletnameee  and  the  Vletcong  would  be  so 
stupid  ae  to  try  to  Interfere  with  an  authen- 
tic, total  American  withdrawal.  Indeed,  It  is 
only  in  a  political  atmoaphere  dense  with 
obTuscation  and  mendaelty  that  it  beoomai 
necessary  to  deal  with  this  argument  at  all. 
The  real  meaning  of  "Vletnamization,"  and 
of  the  expansion  of  the  war  into  Oambodls 
and  Laos,  is  that,  for  President  Nixon  as  for 
President  Jc^mson,  tbe  objective  is  military 
victory. 

Once  aeain,  wltb  tiie  military  disaster  Is 
Laos,  tbe  mirage  of  victory  has  receded  from 
our  gtaap.  Wben  the  "Ineuzrion"  begn. 
President  Nixon  suggested  that  decMve  bat- 
tles might  be  at  hand,  and  be  predicted  that 
the  North  Vletaaameee  wlU  "have  to  flgbt 
here  or  give  up  the  struggle  to  o<mquer  South 
Vietnam.  .  .  ."  *  Now  lAuKt  the  operation  has 
ended  in  a  "mobile  maneuvo^ — whleb  is 
Pentagoneee  for  "headlong  retreat" — It  ap- 
pears that  tbe  North  Vietnamese  wUl  not  ban 
to  give  up  the  struggle,  that  Indeed  H  will  go 
on  for  as  long  as  the  South  Vietnamese  Anny 
can  continue— in  Mr.  Nixon's  felUdtoui 
term — to  "hack  it,"  for  as  long,  perhaps,  as 
the  tortured  peoples  of  Indoohlna  have  blood 
to  flihed. 

T^e  American  troop  withdrawals  win  no 
doubt  continue — they  are,  at  the  very  lesst 
a  political  necessity  here  at  home.  It  is  also 
true,  no  doubt,  tiiat,  to  one  degree  or  another, 
tbe  Invasion  of  Laos  dela)wd  and  disrupted 
the  fiow  ol  North  Vietnamese  supplies  along 
the  Ho  rail  liCah  Trail.  Time,  however,  Is  on 
the  enemy's  side.  As  American  strength  \t 
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laAuced  toward  whatever  reddual  force  the 
PiMldent  contemplates,  an  Improved  bat 
lOa  shaky  South  Vletnameae  Army — all  the 
store  80  since  the  defeat  in  Laos — will  face 
gB  undefeated  North  Vletmunaee  Army  In 
fUm  control  of  Its  supply  lines.  At  beet,  from 
the  standpoint  of  PreeldeBti  Nlzon  and 
meu,  tbe  prospect  Is  for  a  war  of  Indeflnlte 
duiatloa,  with  Aalaoa  doing  the  fighting  on 
the  ground  while  Americana  provide  alx 
pi^ver,  supplies  and  money.  At  worst.  If  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  falters,  they  and  the 
nsldual  American  foroe  will  be  conTro&ted 
trKh  military  disaster — the  very  specter  oi 
•lamination  and  defeat"  that  has  so  pre- 
ooei^ed   the   Prealdent  for   tbe   last   two 

What  would  we  then  do — hastily  pull  out 
our  remaining  forces  or  raise  tbe  stakes  by 
launching  an  all-out  attack  on  North  Viet- 
nam? The  President  has  repudiated  any  In- 
tention of  using  nuclear  weapone— and  for 
that  we  must  be  grateful — but  It  must  also 
bs  lemembered  tbat  peofde  are  leaet  likely 
to  behave  rationally  wben  their  baoka  are 
to  the  wall,  and  President  Nixon  MmT"1f 
bss  not  always  responded  prudently  in  con- 
ditions of  adversity. 

Never  to  be  forgotten  either — ^for  people 
who  wish  to  preserve  the  United  States  as 
a  humane  democratic  society — Is  that  the 
morals  of  this  war  are  as  twisted  as  Its 
(trategy.  Our  leaders  point  with  pride,  when 
they  can,  to  reduced  American  casualties,  but 
Utsy  have  little  to  say  about  the  million  or 
more  South  Vletnameae  civilian  casualties 
fioce  the  war  began,  of  whom  at  least  300,000 
have  died;  these  in  the  cruel  military  phrase, 
are  the  "wasted"  people — some  killed  by 
Vletcong  terror,  many  times  more  by  Amer- 
ican fragmentation  bombs,  gunships,  and 
napalm.  Indochlnese  peasants  never  actually 
see  a  B-62  because  It  files  so  high,  but  they 
know  well  what  It  can  do.  "We  hear  nothing, 
nothing  at  all,"  a  South  Vietnamese  farmer 
told  an  American  reporter  recently.  "Then  a 
thunder  louder  than  the  loudest  rainstorm 
strtkes,  tbe  earth  shakes  .  .  .  and  we  wait 
to  lee  who  dies."  ■ 

Nor  have  we  heard  very  much  from  the 
White  House  or  the  Pentagon  about  enor- 
mooa  South  Vietnamese  lo&eee  in  Laos,  where 
casualties  ran  to  at  least  38  percent  and 
perhaps  60  percent,  where  large  numbers  of 
wounded  were  left  behind,  begging  their 
friends  to  shoot  them  or  to  leave  them  hand 
grenades  so  that  they  could  commit  sulolde 
before  they  were  blown  to  bits  by  B-A2 
bombs.' 

Having  done  damage  beyond  calcxilatlon 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  people  of  Indochina, 
WB  compound  the  self -deception  by  talking 
ibsut  this  war  as  If  Its  objectives  were  to 
be  compared  with  those  for  which  we  fought 
In  two  world  wars.  For  all  the  reasons  I  have 
offered  and  many  others,  this  war  is  not  a 
ear  foe  self-determination,  or  for  the  pre- 
Tcatlon  of  future  wars,  much  leas  of  aU 
fature  wars  as  President  Nixon  has  suggested, 
"nils  war  is  a  tragic  mistake — that  U  aU  It 
U  or  ever  was — and  the  only  rational  objec- 
tive for  oiir  policy  Is  to  stop  the  war  and 
^>*^  to  repair  the  damage,  at  home  and 
»J)road. 

m.  taa  hiddlx  iast:  a  cbanck  ros  tbb  wk 

POLITICS 

lb  the  Middle  East  there  Is  a  chance— 
*ough  probably  only  a  snuOI  one— tbat 
Americans,  Russians  and  others  may  actually 
Mine  together  to  facUltate  a  settlement 
tarough  the  procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
wons.  It  need  not  be  an  "imposed"  settle- 
ment—although I  myself  am  not  as  shocked 
"y^t  term  as  are  some  of  my  Senate 
OMeaguee,  Inasmuch  as  the  United  Nations 
^*«»r,  to  Which  we  are  a  party  by  act  of 
we  Senate  in  1946,  iM-ovldee  qulU  expUcttly 
i»  eertaln  kinds  of  "Impoeed"  aetttementa. 

***>»o«aB  at  end  of  srtlole. 


Be  thivt  as  It  may.  Secretary  Rogers,  It  seems 
to  me,  Is  pursuing  an  Intatllgent  policy  of 
encouraginig  a  voluntary  agreement  between 
Arabs  and  Israelis,  which  he  would  then 
have  enforced  by  a  United  Nations  peaoe 
force  In  which  both  Russians  and  Americans 
before  tbe  North  Vietnamese  got  to  tbem  or 
might  participate. 

For  reasons  which  may  warrant  our  synx- 
p>athy,  but  not  our  support,  Israel  pxursues  a 
policy  of  antiquated — and  to  a  great  degree 
delusional— aeU-rellance.  As  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Kban  expressed  It,  "a  nation  must  be 
capable  of  teiudous  solitude."'  In  fact. 
neither  Israel  not  any  other  nation  is  ca- 
pable of  so  profound  an  isolationism  In  our 
time.  Israel  Is  heavily  dependent  on  the 
United  States  for  both  arms  and  economic 
assistance.  Only  last  December  Congress  ap- 
propriated a  half  bUUon  dollars  for  military 
assistance  to  Israel.  Since  1848  the  United 
States  Government  has  provided  11.4  bUllon 
in  direct  economic  assistance  to  Israel;  this 
does  not  Include  military  aid.  Since  1948 
private  American  citizens  have  provided  an- 
other $3  billion  In  tax-deductible  contribu- 
tions and  regularly  purchase  between  $3  and 
$400  million  a  year  in  Israeli  bonds.  In- 
cluded in  the  massive  American  military  aid, 
which  has  Increased  greatly  since  the  1967 
war,  have  been  aircraft,  missiles  and  elec- 
tronic systems  more  advanced  than  those 
provided  to  the  countries  with  whom  we  are 
allied  in  NATO  or  SEATO.  I  do  not  see  how 
this  can  be  reconciled  with  a  policy  on 
Israel's  part  of  "tenaclovis  solitude." 

Even  more  Important  than  Israel's  depend- 
ency upon  us  is  the  fact  that  we  ourselves 
have  a  crucial  stake  in  the  Iiliddle  East — 
tbe  avoidance  of  conflict  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It, takes  no  great  feat  of  imagination 
to  conjure  up  some  new  Arab-Israeli  crisis 
in  which  the  two  sides  managed  to  draw 
their  respective  patrons  Into  a  head-on  con- 
flict. Premier  Meir  says  that  we  ought  not  to 
press  for  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  con- 
quered Arab  territories  because,  as  she  puts 
it,  "This  is  not  the  border  of  the  USA.  .  .  ."  • 
If  indeed  that  were  the  whole  of  the  matter, 
if  Israel,  as  the  Premier  says,  really  were  pre- 
pared to  "stand  up  for  itself"  without  in- 
volving others,  it  might  make  sense  to  let 
tbe  Arabs  and  Israelis  work  out  their  dif- 
ferences, or  fight  them  out,  and  ^ome  to 
their  own  solutlcm.  We  all  know,  however. 
that  that  is  not  the  case,  that  American  In- 
terests of  the  most  crucial  nature  are  in- 
volved, that  another  war  in  the  Middle  East 
might  well  set  us  against  the  Russians,  and 
tbat,  therefore,  we  have  not  only  the  right, 
but  a  positive  responsibility,  to  bring  an 
influence  to  bear. 

Israel  has  a  different  conception  of  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  Middle  East,  an  eeeen- 
tlally  cold  war  conception.  Picturing  herself 
as  tbe  bastion  of  democracy  In  Uxe  Middle 
East,  Israel  professes  to  be  defending  Amer- 
ican interests  by  holding  the  line  against  a 
surging  tide  of  Commimlst  imperialism.  In- 
deed, I  recall  a  television  interview  last  fall 
in  which  Foreign  Minister  Eban  professed  to 
believe  that  the  Russians  were  not  inter- 
ested in  destroying  Israel  but  were  moti- 
vated by  a  deeire  to  expel  American  power 
and  influence  from  tbe  Middle  Xaat. 

Recent  vtsitors  to  the  Middle  East  assure 
me  that  the  Israelis  are  quite  sincere  in  their 
fear  of  being  "thrown  into  the  sea"  and  In 
their  conception  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
insatiable  imperialist  power,  bent,  presum- 
ably, upon  the  conquest  and  communisatlon 
of  the  Middle  East.  Nonetheleaa,  I  perceive 
in  this  some  of  tbe  same  old  Communist- 
baiting  humbuggery  that  certain  other  small 
countries  have  used  to  manipulate  tlM 
United  States  for  their  own  purposes.  When 
it  comes  to  antl -communism,  as  we  have 
noted  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  the  United 
States  is  highly  susceptible,  rather  like  a 
drug  addict,  and  the  worid  is  full  of  Ideo- 
logical "pushers."  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  re- 


spect a  small  country's  independenoe  and  to 
abstain  from  interference  in  its  intwnal  af- 
fairs. It  Is  quite  another  matter  when.  In 
the  name  of  theee  worthy  prindplee — but 
really  because  of  our  continuing  obaeaslon 
with  communlsoi — we  permit  client  states 
Uke  Israel  and  South  Vietnam  to  manipulate 
American  policy  toward  ptirpoees  contrary  to 
our  interests,  and  probably  to  theirs  aa  MIL 
This  1b  not  to  suggest  tbat  tbe  Suaslans 
are  taoklng  in  ambitions  in  the  Middle  Bast. 
There  As  no  doubt  that  they  dealre  to  masl- 
miae  their  "influence"  in  the  Arab  world  "^H 
tbat  they  derive  gratification  from  aallUag 
their  warsliips  around  the  Mediterranean. 
This,  however.  Lb  normal  behavior  for  a  great 
power;  It  is  quite  similar  to  our  own.  We  too 
keep  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  wUoh  to  a 
good  deal  farther  from  our  shores  titan  it  is 
from  the  Soviet  Union;  and  our  main  ob- 
jection to  Soviet  "influenoe"  in  the  Arab 
countries  is  that  it  detract*  from  our  own. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  tbey  are  Com- 
munists— and  therefore  "bad"  people— while 
we  are  Americans — and  therefore  "good"  peo- 
ple— our  policies  would  be  nearly  ijadlstin- 
gutohable. 

Despite  the  infiexlbillty  of  tbe  Israelis  and 
the  great  power  rivalry  of  the  Russians  and 
Americana,  it  appears  to  vod  tbat  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  Bast  provides  as  pronUs- 
ing  an  opportunity  as  ever  we  have  had  to 
resolve  a  major  international  eontroveray 
through  the  prooeduree  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions and.  In  so  doing,  to  create  a  valuable 
precedent  for  the  future. 

The  primary,  eesentlal  factor  is  the  appar- 
ent reoognlUon  by  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  that  they  have  a  sur- 
passing interest  in  the  avoidance  of  a  major 
confrontation  with  each  other.  The  Ruaslana, 
for  their  part,  have  consistently  ooiuuelled 
their  Arab  associates  against  reckless  ac- 
tion; they  are  reported,  for  instance,  to  have 
warned  the  Egyptians  that  they  would  not 
support  a  mllltexy  operation  aoroas  the  Sues 
Canal.  Nor  have  the  Rusalans  ever  Undloatad 
any  ei3>ectation  of,  or  deeire  for,  tbe  destruc- 
tioQ  of  Ssrael;  they  were  indeed  among  tbe 
first  to  recognise  the  state  of  Israel  when  It 
came  into  existence  in  1948.  The  Soviet  poal- 
tk>n  now  to  tbat  Israel  should  return  to  the 
borders  of  1967;  that  to  subetaniiaUy  otix 
position  as  well,  and  it  to  consistent  with  tbe 
Security  Council  Resolution  of  November 
1967,  which  calls  among  other  things  tat  tbe 
"termination  of  all  claims  or  state*  of-  be)- 
Ugerency  and  req>ect  for  and  aoknowIadK- 
ment  of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity 
and  political  Independenoe  of  every  state  In 
the  area." 

Another  promtoing  factor  has  been  tbe 
remarkable  evolution  of  Arab  attitudes.  The 
Jordanians  have  long  been  known  to  be  will- 
ing to  come  to  terms  with  Israel — to  end  the 
state  of  war  and  recognise  Israel's  extotence 
as  a  state  in  return  for  tbe  rwatoraUon  of 
occupied  territory.  Hie  United  Arab  Re- 
public, in  Its  reply  of  February  18,  1971,  to 
questions  put  by  Ambassador  Jarring,  stated 
unequlvocaUy  that,  if  Israel  would  with- 
draw from  occupied  Egyptian  territory, 
Egypt  would  be  prepared  to  end  the  state 
of  belligerency,  ensure  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion throiigh  the  Saee  Canal  and  the  Strait 
of  Tlran,  eatabltoh  demilitarized  zones,  agree 
to  the  eetabliahment  at  a  United  Nation* 
peace-keeping  force,  and  "enter  into  a  peace 
agreement  with  Israel.  .  .  ." 

The  Egyptian  reply  eoDoede*  to  Ikrart  aU 
that  she  once  desired,  all  tbat  she  claimed  to 
be  struggling  for  In  three  wan.  Nonetttelaes. 
in  Its  own  reply  to  Ambassador  Jarring  of 
February  26,  1971,  the  IsraeU  Oovemment 
stated  bluntly  that  "Israel  will  not  with- 
draw to  the  pr«-June  6,  1987  Unee."  Israel, 
Mrs.  Melr  subsequently  explained,  insist* 
upon  tbe  retention  v»ith  her  own  f  oivee  of 
Sfaarm  el  Sheikh:  the  Oaea  Strip:  the  Qolan 
Helghte — because,  ee  the  Premier  explained. 
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"We  p«ld  for  It" — ;  Jerusalem  of  ooursed  and 
certain  undefined  parts  of  the  west  bank-  In 
addition,  said  the  Premier,  Slnal  mu«t  be 
demiiltarused,  and  the  demilitarization  tnuat 
be  guaranteed  by  a  mixed  force  Including 
Israelis.  The  Egyptians  too  might  participate 
in  this  force  on  their  own  territory.  All 'this, 
Mrs.  Melr  conceded,  would  be  palnfi4  for 
President  Sadat  of  Egypt,  but  people  (nust 
pay  for  their  deeds." 

A  different  Tlew  Is  taken  by  Israel's  wise 
elder  stateeman  and  first  Prime  Minister, 
DftTld  Ben-Ourton.  "Peace,"  he  said  recently, 
real  peace.  Is  now  the  great  necessity  fqr  ua. 
It  i*  worth  almost  any  sacrifice.  To  get  it,  we 
must  return  to  the  borders  before  1967."  "As 
for  security,"  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  contutued, 
'milltartly  ilefenalbJe  borders,  while  desir- 
able, cannot  by  themselves  guarantee  our  fu- 
ture. Real  peace  with  our  Arab  neighbors — 
mutual  trust  and  friendship — that  la  the 
only  true  security."  ">  i 

Mr.  Ben-Ourion's  outlook  is  substantially 
that  of  Secretary  Rogers,  whose  basic  posi- 
tion, reiterated  many  times  since,  wb4  ex- 
pressed In  a  speech  in  December  IMD  in 
which  he  stated,  as  to  the  Arab-Iaraell  bor- 
der* in  the  wake  of  the  1967  war,  that 
"...  any  changes  in  the  preexlfftlng  Unee 
shotild  not  reflect  the  weight  of  conquest  and 
should  be  confined  to  Insubstantial  altera- 
tion* required  for  mutual  security." "  Sec- 
retary Bogers  has  also  been  a  consistent  '8U{h 
porter  of  the  Security  Council  Reeolutlon  of 
November  1967,  which  emphasizes  "«h«  in- 
admissibility of  the  acquisition  of  territory 
by  war.  ..."  In  recent  weeks  the  Secretary 
has  spilled  out  a  position  calling  as  weD  for 
American  participation  In  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force,  which  could  not  bf  re- 
moved by  anybody's  unilateral  decision.  | 

The  principles — and  opportunities-*— In- 
volved In  this  Middle  Bast  sltuatioii  go 
beyond  the  fears  and  am,bitions  of  Israel  and 
the  Arab  states  and  their  great  power  Men- 
tors. I  perceive  here  an  opportimlty  to 
breathe  life  and  force  Into  the  Unlted>  Na- 
tions by  putting  It  to  effective  use  fo^  the 
ptirpoees  for  which  it  was  founded.  We  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  single  substantive 
step  in  the  direction  of  a  new  kind  of  politics 
In  the  world,  toward  the  purposes  spelled  out 
In  the  Charter  itself,  "to  save  succeeding  gen- 
erations from  the  scourge  of  war.  •  •  •"  j 

To  aooompllsb  this  purpose,  I  wouldl  not 
shrink  from  applying  0Mi«ln  sanctions 'as  a 
last  resort  for  the  preservation  of  peace.' The 
United  Nations  Charter,  to  which  ever^  na- 
tion involved  in  the  Middle  East  has  vcdtm- 
tarlly  subscribed,  spells  out  a  gradxiated  aeries 
of  siuictlons,  from  economic  to  military,  for 
the  enforcMnent  of  peace.  It  makes  no  tense 
at  all  for  us  to  shrink  in  horror  at  the  very 
notion  of  an  "Impoeed"  solution,  not  only 
because  we  are  le^Uy  bound  by  the  ChMter 
to  accept  certain  kinds  of  "Imposed"  tolu- 
tlods.  but  because  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  nations  is  an  outmoded  principle;  it  is 
Indeed  a  p>rlnclple  ot  International  anavchy. 
No  oommunlty  can  function  without  lome 
capacity  for  coercion;  as  President  Wtlson 
said  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tioDfl,  "Aimed  force  is  in  the  background 
...  if  the  moral  force  o<  the  world  will  not 
sufflce,  the  physical  force  of  the  World 
shall." "  The  crucial  distinction  Is  noU  be- 
tween coercion  and  vc^untarlsm,  but  be- 
tween duly  constituted  force,  applied  through 
law  and  as  a  last  resort,  and  the  arbitrary 
coeixlon  of  the  weak  by  the  strong. 

The  Middle  Sast  may  provide  us  wltU  the 
best  opportimlty  since  World  War  U  to  make 
use  of  the  peacekeeping  procedures  of  the 
United  Nations  In  approximately  the  man- 
ner anvisioned  by  the  framen  and.  l|i  ao 
doing,  to  create  a  valuable  preoed«it  fot  the 
future.  I  regret  tiiat  no  cueh  proepect  Is  In 
sight  for  Indochina,  but  I  would  not  paas  up 
the  opportunity  In  the  Middle  East  for  the 
sake .oC  a  baneful  QoosHtenoy.  jE^bana,  U 


the  war  in  Indochina  ever  does  end,  as  pre- 
siimably  it  will,  we  will  have  the  wisdom  in 
any  future  "Vletnams"  to  make  It  clear  at 
the  outset  that  we  will  readily  act  In  cooper- 
ation with  other  nations  to  Implement  de- 
cisions ot  the  United  Nations,  but  that  we 
will  not  again  attempt  to  subetltute  our- 
selves for  It.  Through  positive  acts  of  abiten- 
tion  we  shall  have  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
are  no  longer  interested  In  the  Imperial 
dream  of  a  Pax  Americana,  that  Indeed  we 
are  neither  isolationists  nor  imperialists,  but 
intemationalUts  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
that  term  makes  either  moral  or  political 
sense. 
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THE  CAIiLEY  CASE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  My  Lai 
is  one  of  those  rare  Instances  in  Ameri- 
can history  for  which  there  seems  to  be 
no  satisfactory  answer  and  no  happy 
ending.  Every  American  shares  both  con- 
cern and  sadness  for  that  truly  tragic 
episode  and  for  its  sequel  In  the  court 
martial  of  Lt.  William  Galley. 

President  Nizon  spoke  for  the  Nation 
when,  a  year  ago,  he  said  My  Lai  was 
"certainly  a  massacre.  Under  no  circum- 
stances would  it  be  Justified."  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  at  the  same  time  called  it 
"contrary  to  American  values."  These 
judgments  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
finding  of  facts  by  a  jury  of  Lieutenant 
Galley's  peers,  including  Vietnam  combat 
veterans,  which  determined  that  the  kill- 
ing of  22  unarmed  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren occmred  at  a  time  when  no  battle 
or  enemy  action  was  in  progress  and  no 
resistance  was  being  offered. 

American  concern  is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  1,500  Americans  are  now 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action. 
The  standard  of  treatment  accorded  pris- 
oners Is  critical,  therefwe,  because  it  re- 
flects not  only  the  way  we  treat  those  In 
our  custody,  but  the  way  we  want  to  see 
Americans  treated  in  Communist  prison- 
er of  war  camps.  We  do  not  wish  to  con- 
done a  My  Lai  for  Vietnamese  v/hich 
might  suggest  another  for  Americans. 

The  national  problem  is  how  to  set 


these  facts  in  the  context  of  the  war,  the 
personal  limitations  of  a  yoimg,  unsea- 
soned officer,  and  the  violence  that  al- 
ways accompanies  armed  conflict. 

The  President  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  all  aware  that  an  event  like  My 
Lai  imperils  our  b£isic  effort  to  help  es- 
tablish a  government  of  law  and  a  re- 
spect for  human  life  and  Individual 
liberty.  The  sacrifice  of  50,000  American 
lives  for  these  goals  would  be  meaning- 
less if  we  Ignore  such  a  tragedy. 

These  are  all  matters  of  high  policy 
and  intense  personal  concern.  They 
touch  the  most  sensitive  national  issues 
and  they  rouse  deep  compassion.  As 
strongly  as  we  may  feel,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  central 
to  the  Galley  case,  and,  while  they  may 
be  closely  related  or  even  directly  con- 
sequentitd,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  Lieutenant  Galley's  right  to  a 
Judgment  on  his  case  alone  determined 
on  the  facts  of  that  case. 

The  central  issue  presented  by  the  Gal- 
ley case  is,  therefore,  whether  justice  has 
been  done  to  Lieutenant  Galley.  It  is  for 
this  problem  that  Congress  has  provided 
a  system  of  military  Justice  with  several 
appeals  culminating  in  Presidential  re- 
view. I  believe  that  we  must  let  this  sys- 
tem of  justice  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  without  interference  and  that  its 
end  product  will  be  Justice  for  Lieu- 
tenant Galley. 

When  we  have  done  Justice  to  Lieu- 
tenant Galley  we  shall  have  also  done 
justice  for  the  two  and  a  half  million 
Americans  who  have  served  honorably 
in  Vietnam  and  for  the  50,000  who  died 
there  expressly  so  that  such  respect  for 
life  and  law  might  exist  in  that  troubled 
nation. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  FUTURE  BUSINESS 
LEADERS  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  recognize  our 
educational  system  as  we  know  it  to- 
day— the  academic  training  as  well  as 
the  vocational  training.  The  Future 
Business  Leaders  of  America  is  a  na- 
tional organization  for  the  youth  of  our 
country,  dedicated  to  developing  lead- 
ers for  the  business  world  of  tomorrow. 

Georgia  is  the  PBLA  State  in  that  it 
has  more  active  chapters  with  a  larger 
membership  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Georgia  also  proudly  displays  Its 
first  National  PBLA  President,  Mr. 
Jones  Hooks  of  Metier,  Ga.  Jones,  an 
18-year-old  senior  at  Metter  High 
School,  is  also  the  Georgia  State  Presi- 
dent of  FBLA. 

In  addition  to  being  the  home  chapter 
for  the  State  and  National  President, 
the  Metter,  Ga.,  chapter  of  FBLA  has 
conducted  many  service  projects  for  its 
city  and  community,  among  which,  a 
coimty-wlde  campaign  for  support  for 
American-held  prisoners  of  war,  a 
coimty-wide  Environmental  Clean-up 
Campaign,  various  fund-raising  drives 
for  the  March  of  Dimes  and  the  Heart 
Fund,  and  many  projects  for  the  busi- 
nessmen of  the  community. 

I  feel  that  the  Metter  Chapter  of  the 
Future  Business  Leaders  of  America  or- 
ganization,   Chapter    2552,    should    be 
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commended  for  Its  outstanding  leader- 
siiip  and  community  service.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  salute  the  Future  Business  Lead- 
ers of  America  and  its  National  Presi- 
dent, Jones  Hooks. 


EAiST  PAKISTAN 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  reading  with  growing  concern  and 
apprehension  the  daily  press  reports  on 
the  tragic  events  now  taking  place  in 
East  Pakistan.  This  Is  the  sec(md  major 
loss  of  life  in  recent  months  in  that  un- 
happy I'egion.  While  the  picture  Is  not 
absolutely  clear,  I  believe  that  there  is 
enough  information  on  the  dimensions 
of  the  tragedy  to  make  it  clear  that  con- 
cerned Americans  should  speak  out. 

The  relation  between  our  econ(»zuc  aid 
and  the  recent  poUtical  and  military 
develc^ments  in  Pakistan  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  me.  Last  week,  In  this  con- 
nection, I  Joined  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDAUs) ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooks),  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  in 
soiding  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  that  letter  we  requested  a 
clarification  of  the  extent  of  American 
involvement,  direct  and  indirect,  in  the 
dvll  strife  and  bloodshed  in  Pakistan. 
We  are  now  awaiting  a  reply. 

I  also  support  the  resolution  regarding 
UJS.  military  assistance  to  Pakistan  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case). 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  the 
principal  supplier  of  arms  to  Pakistan 
since  the  middle  of  the  1950's.  There  are 
reports  that  American-supplied  planes, 
tanks,  weapons,  and  other  materials  are 
being  used  by  the  central  government 
forces  in  both  the  cities  and  the  country- 
side of  East  Pakistan. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  arrived  for 
America  unequivocally  and  immediately 
to  cancel  any  plan  which  would  supply 
weapons  of  destruction  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Pakistan  under  these  circum- 
stances— weapons  which  can  only  further 
exacerbate  the  tensions  and  bloodshed. 
There  should  be  an  immediate  suspen- 
sion of  all  military  assistance  to  the 
Pakistani  Government.  The  "one-time 
exception"  to  our  1965  embargo  on  the 
sale  of  lethal  end  items  to  India  and 
Pakistan,  agreed  to  in  October  1970,  pro- 
posed the  supply  of  armored  personnel 
carriers,  Starflre  jets,  and  B-57  bombers. 
These  deliveries  should  not  be  carried 
out 

We  have  a  responsibiUty  to  do  all  we 
can  to  reduce  tensions  and  conflict  in  the 
world.  As  we  seek  to  disengage  ourselves 
from  the  conflicts  of  Indochina,  can  we 
allow  our  military  support  to  be  used  to 
magnify  tensions  in  South  Asia? 

I  say  we  should  not.  I  urge  support  of 
the  Case  resolution  and  I  am  proud  to 
join  in  cosponsorlng  It. 


TROUBLED  AEROSPACE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
world  War  II,  the  aerospace  Industry  of 
America  has  been  the  subject  of  a  phe- 
nomenal, if  spasmodic,  success  story  of 
hi«b  economic  growth  and  large  finan- 
cial profits.  Sectors  of  that  Industry, 


hovrever,  are  at  present  experiencing  a 
diflQcult  period  of  recession  which  may 
result  in  a  fundamental  reevaluation  of 
past  corporate  philosophies  and  govern- 
mental procurement  practices.  The  chal- 
lenges of  such  a  readjustment  and  tran- 
sition are  not  easy,  especially  as  they  are 
set  against  a  backdrop  of  already  chang- 
ing national  priorities  and  Federal 
spending  policies. 

On  Tuesday,  April  6,  the  Washington 
Post  completed  a  tliree-part  analysis  of 
the  aerospace  industry  and  the  problems 
confronting  It  today.  The  study  is  com- 
prehensive and  timely.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  three  articles,  written  by 
Robert  J.  Samuels(Hi,  Leroy  F.  Aarons, 
and  Philip  D.  Carter,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&s  follows : 
AnjNO        Akkospacb — Onck-Pat        Industby 

Struoglxs  To  Pull  Orrr  or  Dxpbxssion 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

(NoTK. — "At  that  time  (1966) ,  it  was  pretty 
obvious  that  we  were  going  to  land  on  the 
moon  ...  I  had  postulated  a  Mars  landing 
In  1985.  We  were  looking  at  a  NASA  budget 
that  would  grow  to  #10  billion  by  1975.") 

The  NASA  budget  Is  not  going  to  be  910 
billion  by  1975.  It's  expected  to  be  less  than 
$5  billion.  A  1986  manned  landing  on  Mars  is 
no  longer  in  the  cards.  An  American  will  be 
lucky  to  get  to  Mars  In  the  1990's. 

Today  the  nation's  aerospace  industry, 
wtilch  lived  on  such  visions,  is  struggling 
to  master  the  severest  dei>resslon  in  lis  short 
but  phenomenal  history. 

If  the  mdustry  accurately  foresaw  the  moon 
landing,  it  faUed  to  anticipate  the  simul- 
taneous cooling  of  its  three  hottest  custom- 
ers: the  Pentagon,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  the  commer- 
cial airlines.  Together,  the  three  accoimted 
for  nearly  90  percent  of  the  industry's  1968 
record  sales  of  $29  billion. 

"We  went  tlirough  a  p>erlod  of  fast  growth, 
and  we  got  a  Little  bit  fat  and  complacmit," 
says  one  top  aeroisp&ce  executive. 

Viewed  from  1966,  the  reversal  is  even  more 
astonishing. 

Five  years  ago,  every  omen  seemed  to  favor 
the  industry's  future.  Military  spending  wa6 
climbing  at  a  spectacular  rate — $20  bUlion 
between  1965  and  1967.  The  AftoUo  program 
was  progressing  smoothly,  and  NABA  ex- 
pendituree,  a  triOlng  $700  million  in  1961, 
were  approaching  $6  billion. 

The  economy  seemed  tiptop;  unemploy- 
ment declined  to  3.8  percent,  and  a  confldent 
public  was  doing  everything  slightly  in  excess, 
including  flying.  To  accommodate  the  long 
Unee  of  passengers,  the  airlines  embarked  on 
an  unprecedented  buying  spree  for  new  Jet 
aircraft. 

The  industry  relaxed  In  the  benign  polit- 
ical atmosphere  of  a  Congress  and  public 
that  venerated  technology.  Military  spending 
was  rarely  seriously  challenged. 

As  former  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  acidly  remarked  after  be  had  left 
the  Pentagon : 

"The  Congress,  you  see,  has  bought  defense 
the  way  women  buy  perfume.  If  It  costs  more, 
they  conclude  It  must  be  better." 

Since  then.  Congress  has  soured  on  aero- 
space. Nothliig  symbolized  the  shift  In  mood 
so  well  as  the  recent  rejection  of  funding 
for  the  Supersonic  Transport  (S8T),  after 
years  of  regular  and  overwhelming  approval. 

The  cumulative  loss  of  public  favor  and 
business  has  had  a  staggering  Impcu^  on 
aerospace  firms.  For  example; 

Since  1968,  when  the  industry's  size 
reached  Its  zenith  with  more  than  1.4  million 
vatiBTa,  employment  has  dropped  by  almost 
400,000. 


Snglneen  and  scientists,  peipettiaUy  In 
demand  for  nearly  10  years,  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  hundreds.  At  last 
count,  the  Labor  Department  reported  that 
th«re  were  60,000  to  90,000  jobless  among 
these  hlgbly-eduoated  worktts  (Including 
te<Amlclans),  azut,  though  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  all  engineers  was  still  only  2A 
per  cent  (agaUut  leas  than  1  per  cent  in  Nov. 
1908).  It  was  more  than  10  par  cant  for  aaro- 
spaoe  englneen. 

The  nation's  largest  dafsnee  oontraotor, 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  which  received 
more  than  $1.8  billion  in  prime  contracts  last 
year  and  produces  the  Poseidon  missile  and 
C-6A  tran^FKirt,  Is  living  dangerously  olosa 
to  bankruptcy. 

Population  patterns  within  the  United 
States  have  probably  been  aSected.  Ona 
sttKly,  for  example,  showed  the  net  migration 
to  Oallfoml* — the  staU  with  the  hlghast 
conoentratlon  of  aarospaoe  Arms — «lowed  to 
a  trickle  ot  about  27,000  last  year  agalnat 
an  annual  average  of  more  than  200,000  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  decade.  (OallXomla's  un- 
en4>loyment  rate  is  now  alaiost  8  per  cent, 
and  other  areas  d^>endent  on  aerospace  work 
also  show  the  high  joblessness — Long  Island's 
unemployment  rate  is  6.9  per  cent,  Seattle's 
is  12.7  per  o«it.  and  Wichita.  Kansas'  u  104 
per  cent.) 

oxrojooK  BaioHTxa 

De^ite  these  setbacks,  the  Industry  Is  not 
pointed  toward  Its  imminent  demise.  Lock- 
heed's present  preoutouaneas  aside,  the  out- 
look for  most  aero^Mkce  firms  may  soon  Im- 
prove. The  1972  budget  plans  a  halt  in  the 
decline  of  space  and  defense  q>endlng,  with 
the  Administration  requesting  $76  blUlon 
defense  budget,  the  first  Increase  In  three 
yoftfs. 

More  revealing  Is  the  military  budget's 
composition.  Aerospace  firms  are  now  strad- 
dling the  gap  between  the  awesome  procure- 
ment of  Vietnam — which  primarily  beneflted 
manufacturers  of  existing  hardware — and  tha 
funds  generated  by  large  new  weapons  pro- 
grams. A  number  of  such  programs,  includ- 
ing three  new  fighters  and  an  Air  Foroa 
bomber,  have  already  reached  the  develop- 
ment stage.  When  and  If  the  Oongreas  au- 
thorizes production,  millions  In  development 
funds  will  grow  to  billions. 

Whatever  happens,  the  last  two  years  have 
been  a  chastening  experience  for  aerospace 
men  and  companies.  The  Labor  Department 
holds  out  llUle  hope  that  most  displaced 
scientists  and  engineers  will  soon  be  re- 
employed in  technical  jobs.  Although  Labor 
forecasts  a  need  for  1.S  million  englneen  by 
1960  (against  the  current  1  mlUlon),  it  also 
reports  that  many  of  the  industry's  unem- 
ployed are  now  holding  down  jobs  that  range 
from  "store  clerks  .  .  .  (to)  science  and  math 
instructors  ...  (to)  gardeners  and  gas  sta- 
tion attendants." 

Like  their  workers,  aerospace  companies 
are  attempting  to  accommodate  the  national 
mood  for  "reordering  priorities."  Just  as  oU 
firms  have  sought  to  shed  the  stigma  of  be- 
ing polluters,  many  aerospace  firms  want  to 
dispel  the  notion  that  they're  only  good  for 
making  sophisticated  weapons. 

One  of  the  Industry's  biggest  manufactur- 
ers, LTV,  recently  placed  a  magazine  ad 
showing  Uncle  Sam  making  the  peace  sign, 
proclaiming  that  LTV  is  "looking  ahead  to 
peace"  and  expanding  its  operations  Into 
prefabricated  housing  and  mass  transit. 

But  these  other  lines  of  business  are  not 
likely  to  replace  lost  defense  and  space  sales, 
at  least  In  the  near  future.  Government 
spending  on  technically-oriented  domestic 
programs  such  as  pollution  and  mass  transit 
is  still  tiny  compared  to  the  military  budget. 

In  Fiscal  1972,  for  example,  the  water  pol- 
lution control  budget  is  less  than  $2  billion, 
and  proposed  outlays  for  mass  transit  8kre  less 
than  $600  million.  Moreover,  aerospace  firm — 
accustomed  to  years  of  work  on  titanic  federal 
projects  and  Insulated  from  the  regular  busl- 
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DASs  varld — b»v«  ao  far  «Dcounter«(li  swloas 
proMenM  in  (Hunrultjijig. 

A»  the  UMOaa'M  largest  ciutomcr  Iqr  goods 
aiul  servUM*,  Uie  goTcnunont  la  onlf  begUa- 
r^ing  to  tMUacover  the  tuurmXuI  tmp^t  that 
these  erratic  swings  can  have  on  localities 
that  grow  quickly  on  an  outpouring <o{  fed- 
eral spending,  then  suddenly  find  thepaseives 
deprived  of  the  government  bMkstof . 

Not  aU  the  Industry's  troubles,  Iwwever, 
can  be  blamed  on  or  cured  by  the  govern- 
ment. Less  apiweelated  is  the  atrllnen  role  In 
the  current  daeUne.  Prom  about  (2  bUllon 
In  I960,  conuxMcdal  Jet  sales  rose  sharply 
to  more  than  gtt  blUton  by  1908.  On«  major 
firm.  Boeing.  deilTea  80  per  cent  at  Ifs  busi- 
ness from  commercial  planes. 

A  no  less  extnardinwry  Xaot  expla^  this 
expansion:  world-wide  air  tnif«l  during  the 
last  decade  nearly  qtiadrupled.  The  airlines' 
buying  splurge  tia  new  places  began  In  1»66 
when  aircraft  manufaotUNis  (prlinarVy  Boe- 
ing and  MaDozuMU  Douglas)  deUveted  283 
Dew  eommarclal  jets  and  reached  Its  j>eak  is 
1968  when  the  total  reached  703. 

That  oornueopla  has  now  yanlshed.  )n  IMQ 
domesUo  air  travel,  already  affected;  by  In- 
cipient signs  of  an  economic  downtuiii,  grew 
only  10  per  cent,  and,  in  1B70,  tMre  was 
no  growth  at  all.  Seven  of  the  13  major  UjS. 
airlines  reported  losses  last  year,  aocl  most 
of  them  also  lost  their  p«ssM>n  to  pnrchase 
more  jplanes. 

UnXertimately,  the  t]H^  pressxirea '  of  de- 
clining govemznent  and  airline  spending 
don't  a4equataly  explain  the  sicknesa  of  the 
Industry's  most  prominent  Invalid:.  Lock- 
heed. Despite  the  economic  downttirq.  many 
of  the  large  aerospace  firms  have  mnnaged 
to  remain  profitable.  Z<ast  year,  Boeing  made 
$22.1  mllUon,  Grumman  made  $20.2  million, 
and  McDonnell  Douglas  recorded  a  $39.6  mil- 
lion profit. 

COST  OVKBEUMS 

The  dwindling  volume  of  government  busi- 
ness simply  ij&t  the  real  germ  that  l|kfected 
LocKlieed;  though  the  company's  total  de- 
fMue  awards  dropped  9.4  per  cent  I41  flecal 
1070.  the  indtisttT-widAjdecline  was  15  per 
cent. 

More  accurately,  the  company's  Ultheaith 
refkacts  the  after-effects  o<  large  ooet  over- 
runs on  many  defense  projeots;  on  ttie  C-6A 
alone,  the  government  will  now  pay  an  esti- 
mated $4.5  billion  for  81  planes  against  an 
original  estimate  of  $3.4  billion  for  U5.  The 
$480  million  in  total  losses  that  the  Penta- 
gon forced  Lockheed  to  absorb  effectively 
drtUned  the  company  of  reserves  ta  with- 
stand unforeseen  troubles  on  «ther  projects. 

And  encounter  troubles  It  did.  1  When 
Britain's  Rolls  Soyce  declared  bankruptcy  in 
February,  Lockheed  temponu'lly  lost  |he  en- 
gine supplier  for  the  company's  new^L-lOll 
jufubo  Jet. 

Lockheed  may  yet  survive  the  Rctls  de- 
bacle; a  Mutative  agreement  with  the  British 
government  may  {Kwlde  for  continued  pro- 
duction of  the  Bolis  engine.  Whatever  hap- 
pens, the  company's  fiirtation  with,  bank- 
ruptcy Ulustrates  the  fragility  of  even  the 
Industry's  largest  firms;  m  the  mi(t-60's — 
when  aerospace  was  enjoying  the  liishiest 
period  of  propriety — several  major  conipanlee 
( including  Douglas  aircraft,  which  had  to  be 
merged  into  McDonnell)  threatened  to  col- 
Upse.  1 

This  suacepUbillty  to  insolvency.  I  which 
affects  no  other  ma^  manufact\iring  sector 
so  strongly,  reflects  aeroepace  industry ':j  un- 
usual and  unique  place  in  the  American 
economy^lrrevocably  tied  to  the  govem- 
m<«nt,  yet  not  part  at  It.  ' 

The  federal  treasury  buys  two-thtrds  of 
aerospace's  output  and  flUMioee  80  p^  cent 
of  its  annual  research  and  devtiopmont  ($5 
to  $6  billion) ;  firms  can  rise  or  fall  pn  the 
award  of  several  multl-bUllon-doIIar  con* 
tracts.  And  the  winner  of  a  major  oontravt 
Is  usually  glued  to  the  sponsotlng  govern- 
ment agency  in  an  intimate  ooUabora^on  for 


years:,  the  Apollo  project  has  lasted  since 
1963,  and  the  B-62  stretched  16  years  from 
early  development  to  final  production. 

"Once  you  get  locked  into  a  program  like 
Apollo,  you've  got  10  or  so  solid  years  of  work. 
.  .  .  Tou -don't  have  to  be  lean  and  mean," 
says  the  president  of  one  medluzn-siaed  aero- 
space firm.  "A  project  like  the  0-6A  has  got 
to  be  Ineffldent." 

LOBO  AMU  VASSAI. 

Despite  the  preponderance  of  federal  mon- 
ey, the  relationship  between  government 
buyer  and  private  seller  rarely  approaches 
what  might  be  expected  from  such  a  lop- 
sided arrangement:  lord  ■■"'1  vassal.  Depend- 
ing on  which  set  of  experts  you  prefer  to 
believe,  there  may  or  may  not  be  genuine 
competition  in  the  initial  selection  of  prime 
contractors  for  major  projects,  but  once  the 
government  chooses  a  supplier.  It  becomes 
commited  to  that  producer — as  much  de- 
pendent on  It  as  the  firm  is  on  the  govern- 
ment. By  itself,  that  fact  helps  explain  many 
of  the  well-publicized  overruns. 

Until  recently,  this  close  relationship  was 
viewed  not  only  as  proper,  but  also  as  neces- 
sary and  desirable,  solidly  anchored  in  the 
need  to  maintain  the  world's  most  modern 
armed  forces.  That  required,  according  to 
prevailing  view,  ongoing  research  and  devel- 
opment far  too  costly  and  risky  for  private 
industry  alone. 

After  the  hasty  mobUiaatlon  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  (military  spending  doubled  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war  against  only  16  per  cent 
in  1966  for  the  war  in  Vietnam) ,  many  offi- 
cials vowed  to  maintain  an  adequate  "mobi- 
lization base"  for  the  future. 

Promoting  the  industry's  strength  was 
also  viewed  as  a  way  to  stimulate  a  fast- 
growing  economy  and  maintain  Interna- 
tional technological  prsemlence;  the  Indus- 
try today  shelters  nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
380,000  scientists  and  engineers  in  Industry 
engaged  in  research  and  development.  Back- 
stopped  by  military  experience  and  projects, 
America's  plane  manufacturers  dominate  the 
world  civil  aircraft  market;  In  1968  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  4000  planes  flown  by 
the  world's  airlines  were  made  in  the  United 
SUtas. 

Abroad,  industry  and  government  officials 
bemoaned  their  own  technological  back- 
wardness and  envied  the  Informal  U.S.  In- 
dustry-government partnership.  "In  the 
western  hemisphere,"  says  one  British  aero- 
space executive,  "the  U.8.  is  god  of  tech- 
nology." 

Despite  the  overseas  admirers,  the  notion 
of  an  informal  government-industry  alliance 
to  malntAtn  the  nation's  technological  su- 
periority now  Inspires  increasing  cynicism 
here,  tteptics  see  industry  and  government 
agencies  (primarily  the  Pentagon)  instinc- 
tively working  hand-tn-hand  to  devise  new 
projects  of  dub}o\is  worth  whose  only  real 
prupose  is  to  occupy  each  other. 

In  late  1968  and  early  1869,  disenchant- 
ment began  to  crystallize  around  two  major 
military  projects:  the  Air  Force's  C-6A  trans- 
port and  the  antl-balllstio  missile.  The  er- 
ratic and  unpredicated  course  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  had  already  undermined  the  Cold 
War  reputation  of  civilian  and  military  de- 
fense planners.  The  prolonged  Senate  In- 
vestigation of  the  TFX  swing-wing  fighter- 
bomber  bad  the  satoe  effect  by  publicizing 
and  dramatlclzing  what  experts  had  long 
known:  not  all  big  defense  projects  per- 
formed according  to  specifications,  cost  what 
they  were  suppose^  to  and  arrived  on  time. 
The  C-8A  added  more  embarrassment. 
Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wis.)  not  only 
disclosed  the  cost  overruns  but  also  the  Air 
Porce-Lockheed  repricing  agreement,  dubbed 
the  "golden  hand^iaka."  Under  this  part  of 
ths  contract,  the  government's  price  for  a 
second  run  of  aircraft  (planes  69  to  119)  rose 
in  relation  to  Lockheed's  extra  costs  on  the 
first  58  Jets. 
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The  C-OA  hearings  attempted  to  demon- 
strate a  simple  lesson:  the  military  indulged 
Its  contractors  and.  consciously  or  not,  fos- 
tered inefficiency  and  cost  overruns.  Those 
overruns  did  not  originate  with  the  CMJA. 

A  recent  study  of  61  major  weapons  sys- 
tems by  the  General  Accounting  Office  found 
that  expected  costs  had  exceeded  original 
estimates  by  $33  blllion,  with  initial  under- 
estimates representing  about  a  third  of  the 
difference  and  the  rest  attributable  to  engi- 
neering changes  or  quantity  changes  ordered 
by  the  government. 

Not  siurprlslngly,  the  Industry  also  regard- 
ed the  C-5A  episode  as  something  of  a  land- 
mark. Most  of  Proxmlre's  charges  were  weU- 
publidzed. 

"I  see  the  C-6A  as  a  case  In  which  many 
people — Including  reporters  on  your  news- 
papet^-^were  higiily  motivated  to  get  'prior- 
ities shifted'  and  Inflict  a  damaging  blow  cm 
the  industry,"  says  one  Washington  aero- 
space executive.  Lockheed  officials  argued 
that  the  0-6A  liad  been  imialrly  singled  out 
when  many  other  less  publicized  mllitaiy 
items  iuul  achieved  higher  overruns  and  low- 
er performance. 

Aeroepace  firms  say  they  are  increasingly 
misunderstood  and  attribute  cost  overruns 
and  delivery  delays  to  "inherent  technical 
uncertainties  in  the  development  of  major 
weapons  systems  of  high  technical  content." 
The  most  mystifying  and  unprediotable 
elements,  says  the  Aerospace  Industries  As- 
sociation, are  uncertainties  known  to  In- 
siders as  "tmk-unks"  or  "unknown-un- 
know"  which  "cannot  be  anticipated  and 
therefore  cannot  be  taken  Into  account  in 
preparing  a  Ud  on  a  system." 

With  or  without  unk-unks,  other  charac- 
teristics distinguish  government  procure- 
ment from  the  normal  business  work — and, 
according  to  the  critics,  encourage  companies 
to  deemphaslze  cost  controls  and  hoard  valu- 
able engineering  teams.  The  government  pro- 
vides most  of  the  cash  for  its  ongoing  proj- 
ects. 

On  the  0-5A,  for  example,  Lockheed  origi- 
nally Invested  only  $100  million  of  Its  own 
money,  with  the  rest  "ft"iing  m  a  continu- 
ing flow  of  "progress  payments"  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  By  contrast,  on  the 
L-1011  commercial  jet,  the  company  has  bad 
to  commit  an  estimated  minimum  of  $400  to 
$600  million  of  its  ovra  fvmds— money  only 
to  be  recovered  when,  and  if.  the  planes  are 
sold.  Moreover,  the  government  actually  pro- 
vides a  substantial  amount  of  the  plant  and 
equipment  used  for  defense  work,  estlmatsd 
In  1968  at  $18.3  bUlon. 

The  unusual  characteristics  of  government 
procurement  may  help  explain  why  the  in- 
dustry has  not  diversified  into  civilian  mar- 
kets. 

"Their  (aerospace  firms')  laek  of  knowl- 
edge of  non-deiense  industries  is  pervasive," 
says  Murray  Weldenbaum,  assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  an  economist  who 
has  studied  the  Industry  in  depth. 

"It  often  Includes  Ignorance  of  products, 
production  methods,  advertising  and  distri- 
bution, flnanclal  arrangements,  funding  of 
research  and  development,  contracting  forms 
and  the  very  nature  of  the  dvU  customer's 
needs." 

For  the  last  flve  years,  the  Indxisrtry's  sales 
Of  non-aerospace  products  have  remained 
virtually  stable  between  $2.6-$2.7  biUion  an- 
nually, about  10  per  cent  of  the  total. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  firms  that  have  suc- 
cessfully broadened  their  bases.  The  Rohr 
Corp.,  a  medium -siaed  Oallfomla  company 
that  was  (and  Is)  a  preeminent  producer  of 
jet  engine  pods,  now  manufactures  subway 
cars  for  San  Francisco's  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  (BABT) .  United  Aircraft,  which  owns 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Engine  (engines  for  Boeing 
jets,  Including  the  747)  and  Sikorsky  hell- 
copters,  also  has  nurttired  a  growing  gas 
turbine  division  and  hopes  to  capltaim  on  Its 
Turbo  train.  -      - . 
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But  industry  analysts  like  to  point  out 
ertabllshlng  even  a  $100  million  non-aero- 
joace  subsidiary— producing  housing,  con- 
gJuner  goods,  antl-poUutlon  devices,  or  al- 
most anything— won't  do  much  immediately 
to  sustain  either  the  employment  or  volume 
rf  companies  the  size  of  Boeing  (1970  sales: 
13  8  billion),  or  General  Dynamics  ($2.2  bll- 
Uon)  or  Lockheed.  Boeing  predicts  it  will 
t»ke  at  least  a  decade  to  diversify  33  per  cent 
of  Its  volume  into  nonaerospace  lines. 

The  impermanence  of  previous  decUnes, 
ssv  the  critics,  underlines  the  main  reason 
that  the  industry  didn't  embark  years  ago  on 
a  long-range  diversification  program:  lack  of 
motivation— It  was  easier  to  continue  feeding 
from  the  federal  trough. 

That  brings  the  story  back  to  Washing- 
ton. The  list  of  potentially-large  new  space 
»nd  military  programs  is  a  long  one.  It  in- 
cludes at  least  three  new  jet  fighters  (the 
F-14  for  the  Navy,  the  P-15  for  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  AX.  a  close  combat  support  jet) ,  one 
long-range  bomber  (the  B-l),  a  fieet  of  air- 
borne radar  detection  planes  (called 
AWACS),  a  high-speed  helicopter  for  the 
Army  (Cheyenne),  a  new  underwater  mis- 
sile for  the  Navy,  and  a  "space  shuttle"  for 
NASA  that  Is  supposed  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
individual  orbital  fllghu,  making  space  sta- 
tions and  continued  exploration  of  the 
heavens  an  economic  possibility.  On  the  B-i 
bomber  alone,  total  program  costs  are  esti- 
mated to  reach  $11  billion. 

hill's  disenchantment 
It  is  not  the  size  of  these  projects  that  Is  in 
doubt,  but  the  depth  of  Congress'  disen- 
chantment with  miUtary  and  space  spending. 
Three  years  ago,  says  Richard  Kaufman,  aide 
to  Sen.  Proxmlre  who  did  staff  work  on  C-5A 
hearings,  most  Congressmen  still  abided  by 
longstanding  assumption  "that  it  was  virtual 
political  suicide  to  question  military  estab- 
lishment In  any  sustained  way." 

Those  days  are  now  gone.  Although  Con- 
gress voted  in  1969  to  continue  ABM,  a  50-50 
vote  in  the  Senate  that  had  to  l)e  broken  by 
Vice  President  Agnew.  On  the  1971  budget. 
Congress  cut  $2  billion  from  defense  appro- 
priation over  protests  of  the  Penttigan. 

This  rising  congressional  animosity  un- 
doubtedly Influenced  admlnlstraUon  deci- 
sions to  drop  the  Air  Force's  Manned  Orbit- 
ing Laboratory  in  1969,  cut  back  production 
of  the  C-5A,  and  suspending  production  of 
the  Cheyenne  helicopter.  The  recent  deaths 
of  Sen.  Richard  Russell  (D-Ga.)  and  Rep.  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  (D-S.C),  chairmen  of  the 
armed  service  committees  in  both  houses,  de- 
prived defense  programs  of  their  most  power- 
ful congressional  spokesmen. 

Even  so,  many  industry  men  sense  that 
their  moment  of  greatest  danger  is  past.  "I 
think  the  anti-military  (critics)  had  their 
heyday  last  yecir  and  the  year  before  that," 
says  Burtom  E.  English  of  the  Aerospace  In- 
dustries Association.  "Too  many  people  are 
getting  worried  that  we  have  not  done  very 
much  to  modernize  our  forces  for  the  last 
six  years  or  so." 

The  aerospace  Industry  will,  of  course, 
survive.  The  Industry's  immediate  future  lies 
with  mlUtary  and  space  programs.  Recovery 
from  Its  present  slump  depends  on  how  many 
new  weapons  systems  are  adopted.  That,  in 
tuTO,  depends  on  the  mood  of  Congress  and 
the  American  public,  and  neither  is  entirely 
predictable.  Most  analysts  believe  that  the 
Industry's  direction  from  now  on  is  upward, 
but  how  far  up  and  how  quickly  is  any- 
body's guess. 


Lockheed:  Thboks  or  an  Aerospace 
Dinosaur 

(By  Leroy  F.  Aarons) 
Bcbsank,  Calif. — Of  all  the  troubled  aero- 
space giants,  none  has  lumbered  to  Its  knees 
w  hard  and  fast  as  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp. 


Just  five  years  ago.  shortly  after  it  won  the 
$5  billion  Air  Force  contract  for  the  mam- 
moth C-5A  military  transport,  everything  was 
rosy.  Lockheed  was  enjoying  the  best  year 
m  Its  history,  with  net  earnings  of  $68.9  mil- 
lion. Its  stock  was  at  a  record  high  of  72. 
It  was  the  nation's  top  defense  contractor, 
with  rising  employment  that  would  reach 
a  peak  of  nearly  100,000  by  1969. 

Today,  Lockheed  is  teetering  on  the  edge 
of  bankruptcy.  It  lost  $42.9  million  in  1969. 
Its  stock  has  slumped  to  10.  Employment  has 
fallen  off  by  22.000  in  about  18  months.  It 
owes  $550  million  to  the  bcmks.  and  just  took 
a  loss  of  $480  million  In  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment over  four  disputed  government  con- 
tracts— Including  the  C-6. 

Its  big  entry  into  the  commercial  avia- 
tion field— the  L-1011  TrlStar  jet — was  dealt 
a  staggering  blow  when  the  engine  maker — 
Rolls  Royce — went  bankrupt  last  February. 
The  decline  of  Lockheed  is  part  of  the  mo- 
saic of  a  changing  era.  an  unpredictable  econ- 
omy and  a  fickle  political  climate.  It  has 
also  been  alleged  that  It  is  the  product  of 
mismanagement,  miscalculation  and  down- 
right deceit — all  of  which  Its  critics  say  Is 
standard  operating  procedure  in  the  mihtary 
Industrial  complex  The  difference,  they  say. 
Is  that  Lockheed  got  caught. 

Whichever  version  one  believes,  there  is  one 
explanation  that  permits  the  government  to 
share  the  blame.  The  mammoth  C-5  contract 
between  Lockheed  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  the  first  major  contract  to  be  let 
under  a  new  plan — total  procurement  plan — 
that  was  supposed  to  save  the  government 
money  and  produce  more  predictable  results. 
but  which  turned  out  to  do  the  opposite  and 
has  since  been  abandoned. 

Lockheed's  relationship  with  the  govern- 
ment matured  in  World  War  II  when  It  geared 
up  to  enormous  proportions  to  provide  much 
of  the  firepower  of  that  confilct— typified  by 
the  heralded  Lockheed  P-38  fighter  plane. 
Over  the  years,  Lockheed  developed  a  repu- 
tation for  aggressive,  risk-taking  policies, 
ever  since  It  was  reformed  after  depression- 
wrought  bankruptcy  in  1932. 

There  was  a  postwar  slump,  but  soon  the 
cold  war  made  for  a  bullish  market  for  de- 
fense contractors,  Lockheed  won  lucrative 
contracts  to  buUd  B-29s  and  B-47s  at  the 
government-owned  plant  in  Marietta.  Ga.. 
which  later  became  the  construcUon  site 
of  Lockheed's  big  air  cargo  planes— the  C- 
130  and  the  C-141. 

By  the  1980s,  Lockheed's  mlUtary  and 
space  programs  accounted  for  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  its  business.  Its  one  major 
plunge  into  commercial  airplane  building 
prior  to  the  L-1011  was  the  ill-fated  Electra 
turbo-prop  around  1960.  Poorly  timed  to 
compete  with  Boeing's  more  attractive  full- 
jet  airplane,  and  involved  In  several  crashes, 
the  Electra  cost  Lockheed  $60  million  In 
losses.  (The  debugged  military  version  is 
now  being  used  successfully  as  an  anti-sub- 
marine plane.) 

It  was  with  tills  background  that  Lock- 
heed bid  in  1965  for  the  giant  C-5A  con- 
tract, along  with  Douglas  and  Boeing. 

The  history  of  the  C-6A— the  key  to  Lock- 
heed's decline — is  fraught  with  charges  and 
countercharges,  of  cover-ups,  and  buy-ins, 
suppression  of  facts  and  sheer  Incompetence. 
How  much  of  the  blame  lies  with  Lockheed, 
how  much  with  the  government  and  how 
much  unavoidable  clrcimistance  is  still  the 
subject  of  debate. 

The  C-6  was  to  be  the  world's  largest 
cargo  plane,  able  to  airlift  gigantic  amounts 
of  equipment  for  fast  deployment  to  any 
trouble  spot  in  the  world.  Lockheed's  win- 
ning bid  was  $2.2  bUllon,  around  $400  mil- 
lion lower  than  Boeing  and  $100  million 
below  Douglas.  The  charge  has  since  been 
made  that  Lockheed  deliberately  underbid 
to  grab  the  contract — known  in  the  trade  as 
"buying  in." 
The  Secxirities  and  Exchange  Commission, 


which  launched  an  Investigation  after  the 
C-6  controversy  blew  apva.,  foxind  that  top 
management  had  ordered  a  10  per  cent  cut 
in  Its  staff's  cost  proposal  "In  order  to  give 
Lockheed  a  better  chance  of  getting  the 
contract." 

"Lockheed  has  a  well-established  reputa- 
tion in  the  industry  of  buying  in, "  said  a 
source  at  a  rival  firm  "They  became  notori- 
ous for  it.  They've  done  it  on  every  airplane. 
They  come  In  with  an  obviously  lower  bid 
and  then  subsequently  by  artful  contract 
manipulation  scale  the  price  way   up." 

Lockheed  has  always  denied  "buying  in." 
Its  bid,  it  says,  "was  based  on  the  com- 
pany's past  experience  in  building  turbine- 
powered  transports  for  the  Air  Force,  and 
it  represented  the  best  Judgment  of  our 
ability  to  perform  over  the  life  of  the  an- 
ticipated program." 

As  early  as  November  1966,  two  months 
after  the  contract  was  let,  the  Air  Force 
began  to  become  concerned  over  increased 
costs,  according  to  the  SEC  and  sent  a  let- 
ter to  Lockheed  saying  so.  The  history  of 
the  next  two  years  was  one  of  mushrooming 
costs,  optlmis'tlc  forecasts  by  Lockheed  and 
Increasing  concern  by  the  Air  Force — al- 
most all  of  the  drama  being  played  out  with- 
out knowledge  of  Lockheed's  stockholders, 
or  the  taxpayers. 

By  late  1967,  It  was  becoming  obvious  In- 
ternally that  Lockheed  was  heading  for  a 
disastrous  overrun. 

"We  did  not  predict  the  runaway  Infiatlon 
that  followed  the  Vietnam  war  starting  In 
1965,"  management  now  explains.  "We  did 
not  predict  the  explosive  Increase  In  defense 
and  commerlcal  aircraft  contracting.  .  .  .  We 
did  not  anticipate  the  huge  change  In  lead 
times  to  obtain  parts  .  .  .  We  also  estimated 
our  costs  upon  normal  cost-to-size  projec- 
tions and  based  upon  our  experience  in  build- 
ing the  C-130  Hercules  and  C-141  StarLlfter 
transports,  and  these  predictions  proved 
faulty.  We  did  not  expect  under  the  contract 
to  be  foreclosed  in  our  recommendations  for 
increasing  the  thrust  of  the  engine  to  accom- 
modate additional  weight,  and  we  did  not 
anticipate  the  huge  Impact  this  restriction 
would  have  on  our  costs." 

Put  together.  It  was  clear  that  for  what- 
ever reasons,  Lockheed  had  made  a  massive 
miscalculation.  Certain  critics  add  to  that 
charges  of  gross  inefficiency  at  the  Marietta 
plant  where  C-^  was  being  built,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  A  New  Republic  article  of  August 
1970  quotes  a  Jack  W.  Tooley.  a  former  civil- 
ian adviser  to  Lockheed,  as  saying,  "I  woula 
walk  through  the  main  plant,  observing  what 
was  going  on.  The  number  of  workers  loafing 
on  the  Job  was  absolutely  unbelievable." 

The  crucial  factor  In  the  C-6  issue,  and  the 
subject  of  greatest  debate,  was  the  nature  of 
the  contract.  The  Pentagon,  reeling  under  the 
huge  cost  overruns  of  the  F-111  (TFX)  epi- 
sode, decided  under  the  goading  of  then- 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  to  do 
away  with  the  old  cost-plus  system  of  reim- 
bursement (Which  permitted  virtually  open 
end  costs,  yet  assured  contractors  a  profit) . 

In  Its  place,  they  devised  the  "total  pro- 
curement package"  a  system  by  which  one 
firm  would  bid  for  the  entire  life  of  the  prod- 
uct, from  design  to  production,  on  the  basis 
of  a  fixed  price  and  fixed  profit.  Theoretically, 
the  contractor,  not  the  government,  would 
be  penalized  for  all  costs  over  the  contract 
celling. 

The  C-5  was  the  first  major  contract  to  be 
let  under  the  total  procurement  plan.  Lock- 
heed board  chairman  Daniel  J.  Haughton  and 
several  other  executives  have  assailed  the 
TPP  system — since  abandoned  by  the  Penta- 
gon— as  the  crux  of  Its  difficulties.  There  is 
much  truth  to  what  they  say. 

The  TPP  concept  did  not  reform  the  con- 
tract system,  It  merely  shifted  the  enormous 
risk  involving  highly  technical  defense  items 
from  the  government — which  traditionally 
had  absorbed  overruns^to  the  contractor.  By 
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combining  both  development  and  cobstmc- 
tlon  In  one  pacluge,  It  also  forced  bidders  to 
project  costs  over  an  extremely  long  period, 
sometimes  as  much  as  10  years. 

But  there  was  an  "escape  clause"  In  the 
C-5  contract  that  complicated  matters.  The 
now-famous  "recycling  formula,"  or  '"golden 
handshake."  as  It  came  to  be  called,  would 
have  enabled  Loclcheed  to  recover  losses  from 
the  first  "run"  of  M  planes  by  lncrea«ng  the 
prices  on  the  second  run  of  57  plane4.  Thus, 
the  higher  the  costs  on  the  first  balich,  the 
higher  the  price  on  the  second.  Qut  the 
golden  handshake  was  more  of  a  crunch  than 
a  clasp.  For  It  to  become  operative  twd  things 
had  to  happen :  ( 1 )  The  overrun  on  14ie  first 
lot  had  to  be  at  least  30  per  cent  mot«  than 
the  target  price  and  (2)  the  Air  Forca  had  to 
exercise  Its  option  on  the  second  ruq. 

It  was  a  risky  business  at  best.  A  company 
that  was  showing  heavy  overruns  In  (ihe  first 
run  of  such  a  contract  would  have  to  realize 
that  to  recover  Its  money  later,  thie  costs 
must  go  even  higher.  Secondly,  such  a  com- 
pany would  want  to  keep  things  as  t^ulet  as 
possible  so  the  Air  Force  would  not  renege 
on  the  second  run,  leaving  It  with  matnmoth 
losses.  j 

Ordinarily,  In  the  tradition  of  the  close 
relationship  between  defense  contractor  and 
government  client,  the  whole  thing"  would 
have  been  quietly  resolved.  The  pubiii  would 
know  nothing  about  It.  Lockheed's!  stock- 
holders would  know  only  that  the  Aft-  Force 
had  demanded  some  Important  changes  In 
the  C-5  contract,  with  which  the  company 
was  complying. 

rAsked  why  Lockheed  remained  so  silent 
about  skyrocketing  costs,  the  compajny  has 
said  It  believed  It  was  protected  from  lose  by 
the  repricing  formula.  "We  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  option  would  be  exercised, 
and  we  therefore  In  good  faith  could  niot  have 
reported  a  potential  loss — to  have  4one  so 
would  have  been  misleading.") 

But,  the  times  were  changing  Thfe  Viet- 
nam war  had  disenchanted  many  in  tHe  Con- 
gress and  the  public  with  open-end  Hefense 
spending.  Horror  stories  of  waste  and  Ineffi- 
ciency— with  overruns  of  600  and  tOO  per 
cent — began  to  leak  out.  In  that  dontext. 
Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  hild  his 
Joint  Economic  subcommittee  hear^gs  In 
November  1968  and  January  1969. 

There,  an  Air  Force  cost  expert,  A.  f.  Fitz- 
gerald, revealed  for  the  first  time  the  extent 
of  Lockheed's  fumble,  which  Fitzgerald  put 
at  $2  billion.  Fitzgerald  was  at  first  silenced. 
Ultimately  he  was  fired  by  the  Air  Force  for 
his  troubles.  But  the  story  became  known 
of  the  Air  Force's  attempts  to  squelcb  news 
of  the  overrun  because  of  "adverse  publicity 
and  stock  market  implications."  Other  testi- 
mony revealed  that  McNamara  hlmsflf  had 
known  of  the  overruns  since  1967,  Jet  had 
told  the  Oongreas  early  In  1968  that  every- 
thing was  going  well. 

The  affair  tainted  both  Lockheed  ajnd  the 
Air  Force,  which  decided  to  exercise  Its  op- 
tion tor  only  23  additional  C-5«  beyond  the 
original  58.  At  the  same  time,  Lockh^d  was 
running  Into  severe  contract  and  Overrun 
troubles  on  three  other  defense  projects: 
the  Cheyenne  helicopter,  the  Short  Range 
Attack  Missile  (3RAM)  and  varlou»  ship- 
building contracts.  (The  SRAM  deal  vas  an- 
other example  of  eager  beaver  bidding.  Lock- 
heed agreed  to  a  leist-minute  contract  change 
Unpoeed  by  the  Air  Force  on  the  assumption 
that  the  additional  technology  would  be 
rather  simple.  As  It  turned  out,  the  change 
cost  an  additional  $50  mUllon,  beyon<|  longer 
any  doubt  that  Lockheed  was  in  darker.  In 
a  letter  to  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard,  Haughton  for  the  first  tl«ie  ac- 
knowledged publicly  that  Lockheed  c«uld  go 
broke.  ".  .  .  the  cumulative  impact  of  the 
disagreements  on  four  programs  creates  a 
critical  financial  problem  which  cannot  be 
supported  out  of  our  current  and  projected 
assets  and  income,"  Haughton  said. 


Haughton  asked  for  $640  million  In  bail- 
out money  from  Congress,  a  request  which 
Rep.  William  S.  Moorhead  (D-Pa.)  charac- 
terized as  being  like  "an  80-ton  dinosaur  who 
oome  to  your  door  and  sajm,  'If  you  don't 
feed  me  I  will  die  and  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  80  tons  of  dead,  stinking  dinosaur 
In  your  yard?"  " 

Congress,  In  a  recession  climate,  did  not 
respond  favorably.  Finally,  a  limping  Lock- 
heed agreed  to  settle  with  the  government, 
accepting  losses  toUlllng  $480  mllUon  ($200 
million  on  C-6;  $120  million  on  Cheyenne, 
$130  million  on  ship  contracts,  and  $30  mil- 
lion on  SRAM) . 

That  was  on  Feb.  1,  1971  (actually  the 
SRAM  agreement  had  been  reached  earlier). 
Three  days  later,  on  Feb.  4,  Rolls  Royce,  Ltd., 
announced  that  It  had  gone  Into  receiver- 
ship. 

The  blow,  which  apparently  (and  oddly) 
took  Lockheed  totally  by  svuprlse,  threatened 
to  destroy  the  major  conunerclal  project  on 
which  the  firm  had  pinned  Its  hopes  for  the 
1970b— the  L-1011  TrlStar  Jetliner. 

Just  two  years  earlier.  In  April  1968,  re- 
bounding from  Its  1966  loss  of  the  8ST  con- 
tract to  Boeing,  Lockheed  had  announced  the 
first  orders  for  Its  L-1011.  The  annoimced 
sales,  annoiinced  long  before  Its  competitor 
McDonnell-Douglas  landed  its  first  orders, 
was  a  sensation.  It  looked  as  If. Lockheed 
was  going  to  capture  the  market.  Its  stock 
Jumped  some  20  points.  A  consortium  of  24 
banks  agreed  to  lend  Lockheed  $320  million 
to  finance  the  project. 

But,  again,  changing  times  were  to  foil 
Lockheed's  hopes.  The  market  for  air  travel 
dropped  drastically  In  the  last  three  years. 
McDonnell-Douglas,  with  a  long  history  of 
commercial  jet  maritetlng  behind  It,  began 
to  pull  ahead  In  orders  (240  to  Lockheed's 
178).  Moreover,  publication  of  the  C-5  scan- 
dal and  Its  subsequent  consequences  dam- 
aged Lockheed's  sales  position  in  the  com- 
mercial field. 

The  failure  of  Rolls  Royce  was  the  crown- 
ing blow.  (It  has  come  out  that  Rolls  Royce 
was  forced  under  because  It  could  not  meet 
the  growing  costs  on  a  fixed-price  contract  on 
the  Trl-Star  engine  for  which  It  bid  low 
and  then  encountered  unanticipated  techni- 
cal problems — an  Ironic  echo  of  Lockheed's 
own  problem  with  the  C-5) . 

Some  say,  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight 
that  Lockheed  should  have  stayed  out  of  the 
airbus  field  altogether.  "It  was  the  blgg^est 
mistake  they  ever  made,"  said  an  aviation 
analyst  for  a  large  stockbroker  firm.  "Boeing 
and  Douglas  were  traditional  producers, 
Lockheed  was  an  outsider.  Even  If  Rolls  had 
delivered  on  schedule.  It  was  still  question- 
able whether  the  program  would  ever  make 
money," 

Whatever  the  mlscalcvilatlons  might  have 
been,  the  present  fact  Is  that  Lockheed's 
management  has  presided  over  an  almost 
unprecedented  series  of  disasters.  The  firm's 
net  worth,  after  adjustment  for  the  defense 
losses,  stands  at  around  $240  million.  Should 
the  L-1011  program  be  abandoned,  the  esti- 
mated write-off  of  $250  million  after  taxes 
would  put  Lockheed  In  a  "negative  net 
worth  position."  Translated:  that  means 
busted. 

It  hardly  seemed  likely  that  the  banks  or 
the  government  would  be  willing  to  let  the 
Lockheed  dinosaur  expire  In  their  yards. 
Lockheed  owes  the  banks  $350  million.  The 
government  still  has  billions  In  on-g:olng 
vital  projects  going  with  Lockheed  (the  C-5 
Poeeldon,  Agena,  to  mention  only  a  few), 

A  Lockheed  failure  would  also  have  wide- 
spread fallout.  Its  L-1011  customers  (TWA, 
Eastern.  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines  and 
Delta)  have  Invested  $206  million  in  ad- 
vance payments,  although  Delta  has  placed 
orders  for  five  DC-10  planes  as  a  precaution. 
A  vast  array  of  L-1011  subcontracts  would 
also  be  badly  hurt,  such  as  Menasco  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  which  has  three-fifths  of  Its 


backlog  Involved  with  nose  and  landln*  eean 
for  the  TrlStar.  ^  * 

The  posalbUlty  of  a  negotuted  settlement 
among  Lockheed,  Rolls  Royce  In  receiver- 
ship  and  the  British  government  was 
strengthened  recently.  But  even  should  a  set- 
tlement come,  tmd  the  engine  construction 
be  resumed,  whether  Lockheed  could  re- 
cover Its  competitive  position  is  still  in 
doubt,  as  Is  the  entire  course  of  Lockheed's 
future. 

Through  It  all,  Lockheed's  tenacious  man- 
agement has  hung  on.  Haughton,  59,  a  farm 
boy  from  Alabama  who  started  as  an  ac- 
countant and  rose  to  Lockheed's  chairman- 
ship in  1967,  recently  told  a  British  reporter: 
"If  heads  must  roll,  maybe  mine  ought  to  be 
first."  The  reporter  said  he  said  It  with  a 
smile. 

AiRCRATT  Emplotezs  :  Enginekring  to 
Meter  Reading  .  .  . 

(By  Philip  D.  Carter) 

Marietta,  Oa. — A  recent  "Help  Wanted" 
notice  for  a  $2.60-an-hour  water  meter  reader 
and  repairman  attracted  70  applicants  to 
this  Atlanta  suburb's  city  hall.  Most  of  the 
job-seekers  were  highly  skilled  aircraft  work- 
ers laid  off  by  the  Lockheed-Georgia  Com- 
pany— machinists,  lay-out  planners  and  en- 
gineers accustomed  to  earmng  $5  an  hour 
and  up. 

They  were  not  the  only  Lockheed  employees 
looking  for  jobs.  In  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  Lockheed's  sprawling  Marietta  plant, 
20  miles  north  of  Atlanta,  has  laid  off  more 
than  12,000  workers,  down  from  a  peak  of 
33,000  In  August,  1969. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  plant  officials  say, 
only  17,000  workers  will  remain,  and — as- 
suming the  troubled  plant  stays  open— the 
figure  could  go  as  low  as  10,000  by  1973. 

OIVERSlnEO    ECONOMY 

In  other  aerospace  communities  around 
the  country,  statistics  like  that  spell  gloom, 
doom  and  recession.  But  thanks  to  the  diver- 
sity of  the  regional  economy,  the  Atlanta 
area  and  even  Marietta  Itself  are  enjoying 
something  of  a  boom. 

The  shock  of  sudden  large-scale  layoffs  In 
the  aerospace  Industry  are  real.  There  are 
engineers  In  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  who  are 
working  at  lunch  counters  and  selling  used 
cars.  Families  of  \memployed  aerospace 
workers  are  on  relief. 

Is  this  the  Inevitable  consequence  of 
shrinking  defense  budgets  and  the  shifting 
of  national  priorities?  The  Marietta  phenom- 
enon demonstrates  one  answer:  there  will 
always  be  personal  shocks,  but  If  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  the  one  surrounding  the 
closed  plant,  are  on  the  upswing,  the  unem- 
ployed can  be  absorbed. 

One  of  the  bitter  consequences  of  the  pres- 
ent decline  In  aerospace  activity  Is  that  It 
comes  at  the  same  time  as  a  national  decline 
In  the  whole  economy.  Precisely  when  de- 
fense workers  are  losing  jobs,  a  lot  of  other 
people  are  too.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
aerospace  economy  goes  into  recession,  the 
national  economy  does  too. 

If  the  national  economy  can  be  strength- 
ened, perhaps  the  change  In  aerospace  could 
be  managed  In  some  other  cities  the  way  It 
has  been  In  Marietta. 

BANK  DEPOSrrS  HIGH 

In  Marietta,  for  example,  despite  the  mas- 
sive Lockheed  layoffs,  bank  deposits  are  at 
an  all-time  high.  Demand  for  residential  con- 
tructlon  money  is  at  a  three-year  peak.  The 
town's  automobile  dealers,  always  a  sensitive 
indicator  of  local  prosperity,  say  that  their 
trade  Is  thriving. 

And  throughout  the  flve-co\mty  metro- 
politan Atlanta  area,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
lald-off  Lockheed  workers  live,  the  figures  are 
equally  rosy.  With  unemployment  rates  run- 
ning over  11  per  cent  In  aerospace  centers 
like  Seattle  and  Wichita,  unemployment  In 
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Atlanta  last  year  averaged  little  over  3  per 
cent. 

The  difference,  as  an  Atlanta  Chamber  of 
Commerce  spokesman  puts  It,  la  that  "ours 
18  a  balanced,  diversified  economy"  which 
owes  relatively  little  to  federal  defense  spend- 
ing fo"  Its  strength. 

"Whatever  happens  to  Lockheed,"  says  the 
Chamber  spokesman,  "we  can  absorb  the 
blow." 

DC.  Hester,  executive  vice  president  of 
Marietta's  First  National  Bank,  declares, 
"We'd  hate  like  the  devil  for  anything  drastic 
to  happen  to  Lockheed,  and  we  don't  think 
It  will.  But  even  If  the  company  went  bank- 
rupt, it  wouldn't  be  the  catastrophe  that  It 
would  have  been  a  few  years  ago." 

Marietta — a  community  of  about  30,000 — 
knows  from  harsh  experience  that  federal  de- 
fense spending  can  be  a  sometime  thing.  Just 
30  years  ago,  this  was  a  peaceful  county  seat 
of  8,000,  largely  dependent  on  the  annual 
Cobb  County  cotton  crop. 

1ST  BOMBER  PLANT 

Then  World  War  II  erupted,  the  Air  Force 
built  a  bomber  plant  just  outside  Marietta's 
city  limits,  and  by  1945  nearly  30,000  men 
and  women  from  all  over  north  Georgia  were 
St  work  at  Air  Force  Plant  Number  Six,  build- 
ing B-268  for  BeU  Aircraft. 

The  town's  transformation  was  profound. 
Just  building  the  main  assembly  building — a 
structure  which  still  lays  claim  to  the  title 
of  "World's  Largest  Enclosed  Space" — re- 
quired removal  of  a  small  mountain. 

New  housing  tracts,  drug  stores,  restau- 
rants and  theaters  were  built  In  a  matter  of 
months,  and  local  merchants  were  soon  mak- 
ing more  money  than  they  ever  had  before. 

But  the  day  after  V-J  day.  the  plant  was 
ordered  closed,  and  Marietta's  first  defense 
boom  came  to  an  end. 

PLANT   REOPENED 

Six  years  later.  In  1951,  the  Air  Force 
asked  Lockheed  to  reopen  the  plant  to  mod- 
ify B-29S  for  use  in  the  Korean  War — and, 
soon  thereafter,  to  construct  the  new  B-47 
Jet  bomber.  Marietta  came  back  to  life. 

Behind  the  B-47  came  the  C-130  Her- 
cules cargo  plane,  then  the  JetStar  business 
Jet,  and  then  the  C-141  Starllfter.  The  bur- 
geoning plant  attracted  highly  skilled  work- 
ers from  all  over  the  country.  Even  so,  there 
were  periods  of  sharp  reductions  In  work 
force. 

In  1960,  for  Instance,  Lockheed  was  caught 
between  contracts:  It's  B-47  work  was  over, 
and  the  company  had  not  yet  won  the  con- 
tract for  the  C-141.  Employment  fell  to 
10,000 — down  from  a  high,  in  1956,  of  over 
19,000. 

Then  In  September  of  1966,  Lockheed  was 
picked  to  build  the  C-5A  Jet  cargo  plane,  the 
world's  largest  airplane.  Lockheed's  pros- 
perity— and  Marietta's — seemed  assured. 

Although  Lockheed  officials  Insist  the 
corporation  won  the  C-5  contract  strictly  on 
the  merits  of  the  company's  design  and  bid, 
local  community  leaders  have  been  quick 
to  credit  former  Sen.  Richard  B.  Russell 
(D-Ga.),  who  died  this  year,  with  helping 
■hare  the  bonanza. 

"The  people  m  the  South  have  had  the 
good  sense  to  perpetuate  their  people  In 
offlce  so  they  can  be  effective,"  Marietta's 
Mayor  Dick  Hunter,  observes.  "If  It  hadn't 
been  for  people  like  Sen.  George  (former 
Georgia  Sen.  Walter  George)  and  Congress- 
man Carl  Vinson  (retired  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Forces  Committee)  we  wouldn't 
liave  anything  in  the  South." 

AWESOME    COMPLEX 

What  Marletu  had,  by  the  late  1960s,  was 
one  of  the  most  awesome  defense  complexes 
in  the  United  States,  most  of  It  owned  by 
the  Air  Force  and  operated,  under  a  lease 
•greement,  by  Lockheed. 

The  economic  mass  of  the  C-5  project  was 
•wggerlng.   Lockheed's    1969   version   of   the 


total  contract  price — $3,196  billion — was 
three  times  Georgia's  annual  state  budget. 
Employees  came  from  85  Georgia  coiintles, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  week  they  took  home 
paychecks  totalling  $6  million. 

But  most  Impressive  of  all  was  the  C-5  it- 
self. Nearly  as  long  as  a  football  field,  stand- 
ing nearly  six  stories  high.  It  had  a  fuselage 
cavernous  enough  to  hold  14  Jet  fighters  or 
50  automobiles,  and  Its  engines  developed 
as  much  horsepower  as  800  cars.  It  Is  as- 
sembled In  a  building  that  covers  76  acres. 

Although  outside  the  city  limits  of  Mariet- 
ta, and  thus  exempt  from  city  taxes,  the 
plant  pays  more  than  $1  million  In  property 
taxes  to  Cobb  County  annually.  Like  Mayor 
Hunter,  who  Is  on  leave  from  Lockheed's 
planning  department,  two  members  of  the 
present  city  council  are  "Lockheedlans,"  as 
are  two  members  of  the  state  legislature. 

Lockheed  officials  have  held  office  in  an  Im- 
posing array  of  civic  organizations,  booster 
clubs  and  fund-raising  drives. 

MODEL    EMPLOTXR 

And  after  weathering  sharp  allegations  of 
discriminatory  hiring  practices  In  the  early 
'60 's,  Lockheed -Georgia  has  beoc«ne  by 
Southern  standards,  a  model  equal  opportu- 
nities employer,  the  first  of  the  nation's 
major  corporations  to  agree  to  the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  guidelines  for  the  hir- 
ing and  upgrading  of  black  employees. 

When  employment  was  at  Its  peeik  level  of 
33,000,  for  example,  10  per  cent  of  the  com- 
pany's work  force  was  black  and  2.5  per  cent 
of  Its  salaried  managers  were  black.  Today 
after  the  layoffs,  the  management  figure  has 
slipped  to  1.8  per  cent,  while  total  black 
employment  Is  8.8  per  cent.  Even  with  the 
slippage,  the  figures  are  considered  high  for 
the  region  and  the  aerospace  Industry  as  a 
whole. 

With  that  kind  of  record  to  point  to,  Lock- 
heed officials  today  sound  almost  petulant  as 
they  review  the  corporation's  recent  bad 
press. 

"The  C-6  has  the  lowest  overrun  of  any 
major  program  since  World  War  II"  declared 
a  plant  official,  who  asked  not  to  be  quoted 
by  name.  "Under  a  different  climate  nobody 
would  have  ever  had  a  thing  to  say  about  the 
C-5.  Lockheed  Is  the  only  company  that's 
meeting  its  specifications,  and  It's  the  one 
that's  taking  the  penalty. 

"Look  at  the  P-111  fighters.  They're  not 
meeting  specifications,  but  that  contract  Is 
not  being  forced  to  take  a  loss.  Ever  since 
Sputnik,  the  country  has  encoiiraged  people 
to  get  Into  engineering,  and  now  we're  turn- 
ing them  off.  This  thing,"  he  concludes,  "Just 
came  along  when  everybody  was  tired  of  the 
military." 

But,  the  project's  multl-mllllon  dollar 
overruns  aside,  there  have  been  numerous 
embarrassment. 

The  first  C-5  delivered  to  the  Air  Force  lost 
a  landing  wheel  while  touching  down  In 
Charleston,  S.C,  In  full  view  of  Defense 
officials,  military  brass  and  press. 

Discovery  of  a  cracked  wing  on  one  of  the 
g^ant  craft  led  congressional  critics  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  C-5's  alrworthlnese :  Lockheed 
denied  that  the  problem  was  majw,  but 
ordered  reinforcement  of  all  the  aircrafts' 
wings. 

One  of  the  planes  caught  fire  and  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  while  being  drained  of  fuel 
at  Marietta's  Dobbins  Air  Force  Base,  and  a 
Lockheed  worker  died  in  the  mishap. 

The  plane's  Innovative  radar  has  been 
plagued  wtih  troubles.  And  on  and  on. 

But  all  these  difficulties,  plant  officials 
assert,  are  evidence  of  no  more  than  the  usuaJ 
problems  attending  the  development  of  any 
vast  new  technological  project.  What  has 
changed,  they  feel,  Is  the  mood  of  Congress 
and  the  public. 

Today,  with  company  employment  off  and 
falling,  with  the  weekly  payroll  down  to  $4 
million    from    its    earlier    $6    million    high. 


Loc*cb«ed  offlclals  at  times  soxind  m  tbougb 

they  fear  they  may  be  running  out  of  frlenids 
even  In  Georgia.  And  maybe  they  are. 

Such  gestures  as  the  Georgia  leglslaturs's 
recent  passage  of  a  resolution  commending 
Lockheed  are  offset  by  the  fact  that  political 
supp>orters  of  Lockheed  like  Democratic  Rep. 
John  W.  Davis,  whose  district  encompasses 
Marietta,  and  Democratic  Sen.  David  Gam- 
brell,  Riissell's  successor,  are  growing  demon- 
strably disenchanted  with  the  nation's 
aeroqiaoe  industry.  Last  month  Davis  and 
Gambrell  broke  ranks  with  their  Georgia  col- 
leagues and  voted  against  further  approprla- 
Uoaa  for  the  Boeing  SST. 

"After  10  yeart  (In  Congress),"  Davis 
declared,  "I  decided  to  try  to  see  what  I  could 
do  with  my  Job  rather  than  just  cling  to  the 
honor  of  having  it."  Of  the  20  letters  Davis 
said  he  received  from  constituents,  only 
one — from  a  Lockheed  employee — was  crit- 
ical, he  said. 

Like  Davis,  Sen.  Gambrell  explained  hlB 
vote  In  terms  of  relative  national  priorities. 
The  Nixon  administration,  he  pointed  out, 
has  cut  back  nearly  $10  WlUon  which  Con- 
gress had  aK>roprlated  for  "urgent  pro- 
grams." 

•""mis  Is  money  In  hand."  he  said  "ear- 
marked for  .  .  .  water  and  sewage,  housing, 
highways,  rapid  transit  and  pollution  con- 
trol, and  much  of  it  in  the  state  of  Georgia." 

Although  neither  mun  Is  likely  to  turn 
against  Lockheed  Itself,  that  kind  of  logic 
Is  catching,  even  in  Marietta. 

"Don't  quote  me  on  this,"  says  a  local  busl- 
neee  executive  dependent  on  Lockheed  em- 
ployees for  much  of  his  income,  "but  l'v« 
often  wondered  whether  that  plant  over  tbs 
long  haul  has  really  done  Marietta  all  the 
good  we  say  It  has. 

"Five  years  ago  I  wouldn't  have  even 
whispered  such  a  thing.  But  today,"  he  said, 
"today,  I  just  don't  know." 

In  Marietta,  as  elsewhere  in  the  county, 
the  word  "defense"  bad  lost  Its  automatle 
magic. 

MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES  ON  THE 
PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  htis  opened  hearings  on  manage- 
ment practices  on  the  public  lands.  In 
part,  these  hearings  stem  from  allega- 
tions on  mismanagement  of  the  national 
forests,  particularly  from  the  practice 
of  "clearcutting."  The  187  million  acres 
of  national  forest  system  lands  through- 
out the  coimtry  are  managed  by  the  For- 
est Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Many  of  the  people  who  might  accept 
imchallenged  these  allegations  of  mis- 
management are  in  reality  imaware  of 
the  actUEd  management  policy  of  the 
Forest  Service  or  of  the  problems  faced 
in  managing  the  national  forests.  More- 
over, many  are  unaware  that  forest  man- 
agement as  practiced  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  not  a  static  policy.  It  is,  rather, 
capable  of  changing  to  meet  new  chal- 
lenges while  constantly  meeting  its  obli- 
gations to  the  forests  and  people  of  the 
Nation. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Journal  of  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation, in  its  January-February  1971 
issue,  published  an  article  by  M.  M.  Nel- 
son, Deputy  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
which  responds  to  criticism  of  national 
forest  management  and  lays  out  the 
policy  direction  such  management  will 
fcdlow  in  the  decade  ahead.  Although 
this    management    direction    will    un- 
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doubtedly  be  spotlighted  in  the  heai  ings 
this  week,  I  believe  it  is  appropriat;  for 
me  at  this  time  to  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  ir^  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(  :obd, 
afi  follows:  i 

The   Forxst   Sbrvice   in   thk   Skvenths 
(By  M.  M.  Nelson) 

The  current  decade  offers  heretolor^  un- 
tie&rd  of  challenges  and  opportunities  tt>  the 
managers  of  America's  forests,  both  pjubllc 
and  private.  For  this  reason,  the  Forest  feerv- 
ice,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Is  now 
extensively  reorienting  Its  programs  to]  take 
advantage  of  these  challenges  and  opportu- 
nities. How  the  agency  meets  these  challenges 
and  opporttuiities  will  be  the  key  to  achiev- 
ing a  maximum  contribution  to  the  loclal 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  American 
people.  I 

The  Forest  Service  has  long  assured  the 
public  that  "these  are  your  national  forests." 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  an  ever-lncre^lng 
number  of  people  are  concerned  about!  how 
the  nearly  187  million  acres  of  national  for- 
est land  are  being  managed!  j 

The  reasons  for  this  concern  are  obvious. 
The  National  forests  contain  some  of  the 
world's  finest  forest  and  range  propeftles, 
spectacular  scenery,  and  places  to  recleate. 
The  public's  "discovery"  of  these  asset*  has 
burgeoned  demands  for  all  uses.  Although  187 
million  acres  sounds  like  a  large  amouiit  of 
land — and  It  Is — this  great  expanse  of  |  land 
has  become  a  finite  commodity  In  the  illght 
of  today's  mounting  needs  and  demands^ 

Consider  the  mounting  requlremente  for 
water:  for  power  generation,  agriculture, 
wild  and  scenic  rivers,  recreation,  doniestlc 
use.  National  forests  yield  more  than|  half 
the  water  used  In  the  11  western  stat^.  In 
the  East,  national  forests  are  located  tp  In- 
fluence water  quality.  J 

Consider  the  demands  for  solitude  pelng 
sought  by  more  people.  Even  some  wilderness 
areas  now  are  heavily  used. 

Consider  the  demands  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities:  roads,  trails,  camping  loca- 
tions, picnic  areas,  etc. 

Consider  the  demands  for  food.  Per  capita 
consumption  of  meat  has  increased  sjowly 
and  steadily  for  several  years.  Beef  prc^luc- 
tlon  on  national  forest  rangelands  Is  pfacti- 
cally  insignificant  relative  to  total  prciduc- 
tlon,  but  it  contributes  to  the  need  fofl  cre- 
ating and  maintaining  stable  production  and 
living  opportunities  In  the  rural  environ- 
ment. 1 

Consider  also  the  demands  for  hunting 
opportunities,  places  to  fish,  and  the  [pro- 
duction of  lumber  and  other  wood  products. 

These  examples  are  drawn  only  from  those 
demands  made  on  national  forest  lands.  In 
the  case  of  "many  uses,"  particularly  tipiber 
supply,  all  public  and  private  forest  lands 
must  play  a  role  in  meeting  the  res<)urce 
needs  of  this  decade  and  beyond.  The  other 
major  implication  of  these  demandi,  of 
course,  is  that  Increasing  and  more  inten- 
sive use.  both  on  public  and  private  forest 
lands,  will  create  environmental  impacts. 

rOCUS   OF   GOALS 

Management  of  the  national  forests  In 
the  public  interest  as  well  as  leadetshlp 
In  promoting  sound  forestry  practlc^  on 
private  forested  lands,  has  been  the  dedi- 
cated concern  of  the  Forest  Service  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  I  will  not  reviev*  this 
record,  because  we  are  looking  forward  to 
a  new  decade,  with  new  needs,  new  chal- 
lenges, Emd  a  new  orientation. 

The  Multiple  Use  and  Sustained  Yield 
Act  of  1960  represented  a  restatement  of 
Forest  Service  goals.  Now,  this  basic  legis- 
lation Lb  further  augmented  by  new*  and 
firmer  dlreotlon. 


The  Forest  Service  has  summed  up  its 
future  objectives  and  policy  direction  in  a 
pamphlet  titled  "Framework  for  the  Fu- 
ture." This  Is  the  first  major  stride  toward 
keeping  the  Forest  Service  in  step  with  the 
changing  world.  The  direction  outlined  is 
designed  to  guide  a  forward-looking  pro- 
gram with  flexibility  to  meet  national  needs. 

"Framework  for  the  Future"  focuses  all 
three  major  programs  of  the  Forest  Service — 
research,  state  and  private  forestry,  and  na- 
tional forest  system  management — directly 
on  meeting  the  social  and  economic  needs 
of  the  American  people  during  the  coming 
decade.  Maintenance  of  the  environment  is 
strongly  emphasized  both  on  national  forests 
and  private  forest  lands  as  well  as  in  urban 
areas  and  areas  outside  the  national  forests 
which  are  affected  by  Forest  Service  pro- 
grams. 

The  Forest  Service's  Immediate  Job  is  to 
translate  these  "Framework"  goals  into  a 
dynamic  program  on  the  ground.  The  goals 
must  be  fashioned  into  a  program  that  is 
responsive   continuously    to    people's    needs. 

A  Forest  Service  environmental  program 
for  the  future  is  now  in  preparation.  Spe- 
cifically, it  will  offer  the  American  people 
balanced    management    of    their    forests. 

Environmental  quality  legislation  of  the 
late  sixties,  climaxed  by  the  National  En- 
viroiunental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law 
91-190),  provided  new  direction  for  this 
program.  This  legislation  pointedly  empha- 
sized the  public's  Interest  in  environmental 
quality.  This  Interest  is  being  built  into  the 
Forest  Service  program. 

Actually,  the  Forest  Service  has  been  deep- 
ly involved  In  envlromnental  questions 
throughout  its  64  years  of  service.  Today, 
two-thirds  of  the  agency's  research  effort 
relates  directly  to  the  environment. 

Nevertheless,  the  Forest  Service  is  expand- 
ing its  efforts  in  an  extensive  program  to 
Implement  environmental  legislation  both 
nationally  and  regionally.  This  intensifica- 
tion of  effort  encompasses  every  facet  of  the 
Forest  Service  program,  from  a  restatement 
of  some  basic  principles  to  a  review  of  stand- 
ards for  maintaining  the  quality  of  air, 
water,  scenery,  appearance  of  land-disturb- 
ing operations,  debris  disposal,  road  location, 
and  use  of  pesticides.  Research  needs,  scien- 
tific capability,  organizational  arrangements, 
and  program  balance  as  they  relate  to  en- 
vironmental quality  are  also  being  examined. 

I  sense  that  Forest  Service  professionals 
have  rediscovered  the  relevance  of  ecological 
principles  to  the  complex  environmental 
management  problems  posed  by  increasing 
demands  for  all  kinds  of  goods  and  services 
from  the  national  forests  and  private  fco'est 
lands  as  well.  Of  course,  ecology  and  ecologlc 
thinking  are  not  new  to  forestry  or  any  other 
aspect  of  resource  management.  The  Forest 
Service  has  some  excellent  ecologists  in  both 
research  and  management,  but  a  refocus  of 
principles  by  the  entire  professional  organi- 
zation is  now  appropriate. 

The  agency  currently  has  plans  underway 
in  this  direction.  For  example,  regional  for- 
esters and  most  Washington  office  division 
directors  recently  took  a  concentrated,  week- 
long  refresher  course  in  basic  ecology.  This 
short  course  was  aimed  at  reinforcing  the 
kind  of  ecologlc  thinking  that  will  be  ex- 
pected of  land  managers  and  researchers  in 
the  future. 

AXSTHETICS    AS    A    MCTLTIPLE    USE 

Another  key  consideration  in  the  Forest 
Service's  reorientation  involves  aesthetics. 
Some  people  have  suggested  aesthetics  be 
added  as  a  legitimate  multiple  use.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  done  formally  is  not  important. 
Consideration  of  the  natural  landscape  as  a 
visual  resource  has  become  standard  practice 
in  planning  Forest  Service  operations  on  the 
land. 

Actually,  the  Foreet  Service  employs  more 
landscape  architects  (almost  160)  than  any 
other  agency.  Their  full  Influence  Is  still  de- 


veloping, but  already  they  are  making  im- 
portant contributions. 

An  important  corollary  to  the  considera- 
tion of  aesthetics  in  planning  management 
programs  is  debris  cleanup.  High  standards 
for  this  cleanup  from  any  kind  of  forest  or 
range  operation  are  the  order  of  the  day  A 
niunber  of  the  nine  Forest  Service  regions 
In  the  United  States  have  reset  stricter 
standards  for  roadside  and  logging  debris 
cleanup. 

"Franiework  for  the  Future"  emphasizes 
quality  In  Forest  Service  programs.  In  all 
of  the  agency's  operations  on  the  land,  en- 
vironmental quality  considerations  have  first 
priority.  This  applies  In  planning,  design,  and 
the  execution  of  operations  on  the  land.  Eco- 
logical principles,  aesthetics,  appearance  of 
the  finished  product,  and  adherence  to  qual- 
ity standards  are  all  basic  considerations. 

A   LOOK   AT    MULTIPLE-WSE   PLANNING 

How  are  these  basic  considerations  ap- 
plied? Planning  represents  a  logical  place  to 
start. 

The  Forest  Service  currently  Is  restudying 
its  multiple-use  planning  process  to  assure 
that  this  type  of  planning  meets  today's 
needs.  For  those  not  familiar  with  multiple- 
use  planning,  it  is  customarily  designed  to 
set  broad  land  management  direction.  Thus 
such  plans  are  not  action  plans. 

A  Forest  Service  task  force  has  Just  fin- 
ished a  review  of  the  multiple-use  planning 
process. 

Forest  Service  planning  procedures  have 
evolved  over  the  past  few  years  Into  what 
might  be  called  a  second  generation  of  mul- 
tiple-use planning.  As  an  aid  to  planning,  a 
number  of  Forest  Service  regions  recently 
have  set  up  multifunctional,  interdiscipli- 
nary teams  to  analyze  areas  where  manage- 
ment prescriptions  for  the  land  are  in  the 
developmental  stage.  Some  Forest  Service 
regions  have  organized  teams  of  different 
specialists  to  aid  in  planning  for  well-defined 
management  areas.  The  Pacific  Northwest 
Region  (Oregon  and  Washington)  has  at- 
tacked transportation-logging  planning  for 
parts  of  ranger  districts  in  this  way.  Teams 
of  engineers,  foresters,  soil  and  water  scl- 
entiste,  and  landscape  architects — working 
together — have  developed  alternative  plans 
and  proposals  on  which  to  base  decisions. 
This  same  region  has  trained  similar  plan- 
ning teams  for  several  of  its  forests  and  for 
other  regions.  The  California  Region  is  also 
moving  to  set  up  teams. 

The  implications  of  this  type  of  planning 
are  so  favorable  that  the  agency  is  incorpo- 
rating it  In  pilot  organizational  studies  on 
two  national  forests  In  each  of  four  regions. 
The  first  study,  now  approved,  is  In  Cali- 
fornia's E3dorado  National  Forest.  Incorpo- 
rated Into  this  study  is  an  organizational  ar- 
rangement that  may  stimulate  the  continued 
evolution  of  this  second  generation  multiple- 
use  planning. 

In  a  typical  national  forest  the  supervisor's 
principal  staff  conducts  the  functional  ac- 
tivities: timber,  range,  recreation,  fire,  etc. 
Specialists,  such  as  wildlife  biologists,  soil 
scientists,  sUvlculturlsts,  range  ecologists, 
and  others,  may  each  report  to  separate  func- 
tional staff  officers. 

In  contrast,  the  pilot  study  reorganization 
In  the  Eldorado  National  Forest  is  set  up 
this  way:  The  supervisor's  principal  staff 
consists  of  four  individuals  heading  up  (1) 
administrative  management,  (2)  engineering, 
(3)  resource  management,  and  (4)  planning. 
In  this  arrangement,  all  planning  specialists, 
including  engineers,  are  grouped  into  a  plan- 
ning section. 

This  exemplifies  Forest  Service  efforte  to 
deslg^n  new  forest  organizations  that  will  im- 
prove efficiency  In  attacking  modern  resource 
management  problems.  Meshing  with  such 
new  approaches  to  management  is  the  chang- 
ing profile  of  staffing  which  has  been  takmg 
place  gradually  In  the  agency  over  the  years. 
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Specific  scientific  skills  In  the  physical 
(Clences  have  been  acquired  as  the  com- 
plexity of  the  agency's  resource  management 
inisslon  has  increased.  People  in  all  major  dis- 
ciplines have  been  added  the  last  few  years, 
particularly  in  the  biological  sciences  (other 
than  foresters) .  This  trend  Is  expected  to 
continue  and  is  Indicative  of  other  expected 
changes  as  the  Forest  Service  balances  skills 
irttbln  the  organization. 

APPLICATION    OP    TECHNOLOGY 

In  addition  to  scientific  skills,  a  planning 
team  needs  other  tools  to  meet  the  highly 
complex  demands  of  environmental  planning. 
The  Forest  Service,  therefore,  plans  to  use 
computer  technology  to  the  fullest  degree 
practicable.  The  agency  now  has  more  than 
60  computer-based  simulation  and  linear 
programs  in  process.  Some  are  partly  op- 
erational, some  are  being  pilot-tested. 

One  system  that  should  be  operational  In 
1971  is  the  Resource  Capability  System 
(ECS) .  This  system  enables  a  decision  maker 
to  consider,  by  simulation  and  linear  pro- 
grams, the  effects  on  soil  and  water  brought 
about  by  different  intensities  of  management 
programs  for  timber,  range,  recreation,  and 
wildUfe  habitat. 

Another  system.  Resource  Allocation  Model 
(RAM),  presently  is  used  to  display  to  a  de- 
cision maker  the  implications  of  a  wide 
variety  of  timber-harvesting  activities.  A 
great  number  of  computerized  engineering 
road  location  and  design  aids  are  also  be- 
ing perfected. 

THE   DATA   GAP 

Olven  the  scientific  skills  and  technological 
tools  available  to  it,  the  Forest  Service  must 
strengthen  one  other  extremely  important 
component  of  planning  and  decision  making. 
That  is  data  acquisition. 

There  exists  a  "data  gap"  in  some  In-place 
physical  resource  information.  For  instance, 
information  on  timber-stand  conditions, 
ecology,  soils,  and  geology  Is  not  uniformly 
available.  In  addition,  demand  factors  ap- 
plicable to  forest  or  district  resource  analysis 
problems  are  needed.  Closing  this  data  gap 
wUl  receive  priority  early  in  the  decade. 

An  overall  Forest  Service  data  bank,  chris- 
tened INFORM,  is  being  pilot-tested  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  able  to  use  daU  from  most  of 
the  earlier  systems  developed  by  research  or 
management. 

THE    LAND    MANAGER    A    KEY 

The  key  role  In  managing  the  national 
forests  is  played  by  the  land  manager  (for- 
est supervisor  and  ranger).  Planning  can 
only  provide  alternatives  which.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  land  manager  must  weigh. 

It  is  his  responsibility  to  decide  to  lengthen 
8  road  because  the  landscape  Is  better  served. 
He  is  required  to  make  the  Judgment  to  re- 
quire a  more  costly  logging  system,  logging 
layout,  or  sUvlciUtural  system  to  protect  soil 
or  emphasize  landscape  aesthetics.  He  must 
bring  into  the  planning  process  the  social 
and  economic  Inputs  that  are  requisite  to  a 
balanced  solution. 

Perhaps  most  Important  of  all.  he  must 
bring  the  public  into  the  planning  process. 

"Framework  for  the  Futtire  "  calls  for  the 
solicitation  of  public  opinion  In  Forest  Serv- 
ice activities  at  the  planning  or  policy  formu- 
lation stage.  This  solicitation  is  faclltated  to 
a  considerable  degree  by  the  availability  of  a 
\^  ^°^  *  given  geographic  area  or  an  eco- 
system to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  meaningful 
public  participation.  Such  public  review  as 
a  regular  part  of  the  planning  process  is  In 
the  developmental  stage  and  building  rapidly. 

At  present,  the  foregoing  planning  proc- 
"»«  are  not  fully  operative,  but  many  ot 
ttom  should  be  early  in  this  decade.  Plan- 
nin«,  however,  is  Just  the  first  Job. 

Maintenance  of  environmental  quality 
must  continue  on  through  the  "action"  part 
«  a  project  or  undertaking.  To  provide  as- 
•ur&nces  of  this,  the  Forest  Service  has  given 


priority  to  surveillance  systems,  such  as  those 
for  water  quality.  Some  60  Intermittent 
monitoring  stations  are  currently  operating 
Sampling  at  Irregular  intervals  is  done  at 
more  than  400  locations.  However,  surveil- 
lance Is  needed  on  about  4.000  watersheds. 

HBORIENTATION    OF    RESEARCH 

Tied  to  these  environmental  planning  steps 
and  approaches  to  future  management  of 
the  national  forests  is  the  PHsrest  Service's 
research  effort.  It  too  is  being  reoriented.  A 
considerable  problem  today  is  the  consoUda- 
tion  of  present  knowledge  so  it  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  new  problems  and  so  new  re- 
search can  be  initiated  to  fill  the  gaps. 

Forest  Service  research  In  the  future  will 
focus  more  fully  on  understanding  the  total 
forest-related  environment.  In  the  last  two 
years,  43  ijercent  of  the  agency's  research  has 
been  redirected  toward  new  problem  areas. 
This  involves  multifunctional  research  on 
whole  ecosystems  rather  than  on  Individual 
parts.  It  requires  the  interaction  of  teams  of 
scientists  as  they  study  all  physical,  bio- 
logical, and  htunan-related  factors. 

The  new  Plnchot  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Forestry  Research  is  an  example  of 
this  approach.  The  institute,  administered 
by  the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, will  consist  of  coordinated  and  inte- 
grated research  by  the  Forest  Service  and  at 
least  a  dozen  cooperating  northeastern  uni- 
versities. 

Many  people  are  concerned  about  some 
phase  of  environment.  Varlotis  public  and 
private  agencies  ere  studying  bits  and  pieces 
of  the  complex  ecology  of  man's  environ- 
ment. However,  there  is  still  need  for  a  cen- 
tral point  of  locus  where  significant  por- 
tions of  the  problem  can  be  put  together  in 
an  integrated  whole.  Initial  emphasis  vtIII  be 
given  to  four  problems: 

1.  Improving  the  well-being  cf  urban  peo- 
ple through  forest  recreation  and  aesthetics. 

2.  Increasing  the  amenities  derived  from 
trees  and  forested  land  in  an  urban  environ- 
ment. 

3.  Improving  the  management  of  municipal 
forested  watersheds  for  water  and  other  uses. 

4.  Improving  wildlife  habitat  in  forested 
urban  areas  with  emphasis  on  nongame  spe- 
cies. 

Research  will  surely  encompass  urban  and 
suburban  problems.  It  will  be  needed  to  im- 
prove the  planting  and  culture  of  trees  to 
resist  smog,  abate  noise,  and  enhance  the 
social  and  physical  well-being  of  people 
locked  in  urban  settings. 

STATE     AND    PRIVATE    FOSESTRT 

Private  citizens  and  Industry  own  about 
70  percent  of  the  nation's  forest  lands — 
ownerships  representing  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  productive  forest  potential.  The 
location  of  these  private  forests  at  lower 
altitudes  than  many  public  forests,  in  more 
favorable  climatic  zones,  and  closer  to  urban 
areas  make  them  of  prime  concern  in  meet- 
ing future  product  and  social  demands  of 
people. 

With  these  lands  in  mind,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's state  and  private  action  program  for 
the  seventies,  operating  through  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  state  co- 
operators,  will  aim  to  enhance  the  Ameri- 
can environment  and  to  help  meet  the  coun- 
try's natural  resource  needs  as  forecast  for 
the  year  2000  and  beyond.  Another  program 
will  be  to  reverse  the  decline  in  rural  em- 
ployment In  forestry  and  forest-based  Indus- 
tries. 

State  and  private  forestry  also  relates  to 
the  open  space  needs  of  urban  areas.  Several 
forward-looking  state  forestry  organizations 
already  are  working  actively  in  the  field  of 
urban  forestry,  but  more  efforts  are  needed 
nationwide. 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  given  no  leg- 
IslHtive  directive  to  create  an  urban  forestry 
program.  Until  such  direction  is  given,  the 
state  and  private  arm  of  the  Forest  Service 


?wlll  continue  to  look  for  ways  to  help  with 
research  and  technical  assistance. 
It  will  take  these  and  efforts  by  many 
other  groups  and  organizations  to  transform 
the  urban  environment.  But  when  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  Is  sufficiently  stimulated, 
tremendous  forces  of  Individual  involvement 
and  concern  can  develop. 

I  must  emphaslEe  again  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  been  working  with  the  environ- 
ment throughout  its  history.  Consequently, 
our  research  and  management  efforts  have 
borne  directly  on  the  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quality. 

The  Forest  Service's  aim  now  is  to  achieve 
an  even  more  systematic,  interdisciplinary, 
research-based  approach  to  the  development 
of  a  dynamic  multiple-use  program  for  all  of 
America's  forests.  It  is  in  the  public  Interest 
to  seek  a  reasoned  balance  among  the  con- 
filctlng  and  competing  uses  of  our  forests. 

Some  of  the  innovations  and  realignments 
the  Forest  Service  has  launched  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  goal  to  which  the 
Forest  Service  is  committed — the  highest  or- 
der of  forest  land  management  and  environ- 
mental protection. 


RACINE,  WIS..  DECLARES  AMER- 
ICA'S PRISONER  OP  WAR  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  the  current 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  is  that  of  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  their  families  here  at 
home.  On  March  26,  1964,  Capt.  Floyd  J. 
Thompson  became  the  first  American  to 
be  captured  in  South  Vietnam.  Today, 
after  more  than  7  years,  Captain  Thomp- 
son is  still  being  held  and  has  been  joined 
by  more  than  1,500  other  Americans  who 
are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In  action. 
These  men  must  not  and  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. Earlier  In  this  session  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  an  act 
designating  the  week  of  March  21-27, 
1971,  as  "National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War/Missing  in  Action."  In 
view  of  the  continuing  need  to  keep  the 
plight  of  these  men  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Nation  and  the  world,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  learn  that  Mayor  Kenneth  L. 
Huck  of  Racine,  Wis.,  has  proclaimed 
April  28,  1971,  as  "America's  Prisoner  of 
War  Day"  in  his  city. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proclamation  be  printed  in 
the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Official  Proclamation:   Office   of  the 

Mayor.  CrrY  of  Racine,  Wis. 
Whereas:  Recent  events  have  given  us 
reason  to  believe  that  a  concerted  world-wide 
expression  of  concern  over  Impending  indis- 
creet action  on  the  part  of  another  nation 
will  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  such  proposed 
action;   and 

Whereas,  the  plight  of  American  Prisoners 
of  War  in  the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese has  become  another  tT>hiitnf>n^  event 
that  Is  deserving  of  recognition  and  reaction 
by  all  mankind  ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Kenneth  L.  Huck,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Racine,  do  hereby  proclaim 
April  28,  1971,  as  "America's  Prisoner  of  War 
Day"  and  I  urgently  request  that  all  Citi- 
zens of  Racine  Join  with  all  Americans  and 
nations  of  the  world  in  petitioning  North 
Vietnam  to  recognize  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  or  to  consider  the  out- 
and-out  release  of  American  Prisoners  Ot 
War. 
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In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  '^" 
Racine  to  be  affixed. 
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viABiLrry  op  the  u.s.  texthle 

INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  17,  1971,  a  concurrent  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
South  Carolina  "Memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  To  Take  jBteps 
Necessary  To  Restore  Order  to  Intfcma- 
tional  Trade  in  Textiles  and  Commend- 
ing the  President  for  Rejecting  th^  Un- 
satisfactory Japanese  Unilateral  T|extUe 
Export  Restraint  Offer."  ' 

As  the  Senate  knows,  I  have,  along 
with  many  other  Senators,  workfed  to 
establish  some  cMnprehenslve  program 
to  Insure  the  viability  of  our  textile  in- 
dustry, which  Is  not  only  important  to 
the  economic  structure  of  my  State,  but 
to  the  economic  sUbility  of  many  areas 
of  our  Nation.  I  shaU  continue  toj  work 
on  this  matter  and  pledge  my  efftirts  to 
accomplish  a  satisfactory  solution  to  this 
problem.  I  believe  that  it  can  be  Solved, 
more  Important,  It  must  be  solved- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current  resolution   be   printed   1^   the 

TIecord  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  th€|  con- 
current resolution  was  ordered  jto  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  i 
A    CoNCtrsREJrr    Resoltttion    MbmoriIuzino 

THS   PRESTDKNT   and  THB  CONGRESS  Tp  TAKE 

Srsrs  Necessaby  To  Restore  Ordkr  |to  In- 
ternational Trade  in  Textiles  an»  Com- 

ItENDINO  THE  PRE.SIDENT  TOR  REJECTI^O  THE 

Unsatistactory  Japanese  Unilateb^l  Tex- 
tile ExrotLT  Restraint  Otter 
Whereas,  the  Importation  of  textiles  and 
apparel  from   foreign  nations  has  s^lously 
undermined  the  entire  economic  structure  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina;  and         J 

Whereas,  thousands  of  South  CarcjUnlans 
have  lost  their  Jobe  or  are  on  short  tli^ie  that 
causes  them  to  earn  below  average  I  wages; 

and  i 

Whereas,  the  revenues  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment, County  Governments  and  Miuilcl- 
pal  Governments  of  South  Carolina  afe  down 
by  mUllons  of  dollars  causing  ma|idatory 
cutbacks  In  all  agencies  of  State  Government 
thereby  affecting  every  citizen  of  thl^  State; 
and  j 

Whereas,  the  foreign  competitors  wbo  flood 
our  market  and  force  thousands  of  ojur  cltl- 
eens  completely  out  of  work  or  ontjo  short 
time  manufacture  and  market  their  .textiles 
and  apparel  under  conditions  that  arfc  Illegal 
In  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  In  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  Japan  has 
offered  a  most  unsatisfactory  proposal  to  re- 
Btraln,  unllateraUy,  Its  textile-apparel  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  proposal  hcis  been 
rejected  by  the  President  of  the  i  United 
States,  by  the  Governor  of  South  Oarollna. 
by  many  members  of  the  Congress,  Lndudlng 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  fron  South 
Carolina,  by  the  American  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Institute,  by  the  South  Carolina 
Textile  Manufacturers  Association,  jby  nu- 
merous newspaper  editorials  and  bjy  many 
others;  and 

Whereas,  the  textile  markets  of  th#  United 
States  are  virtually  wide  open  to  foreign 
Imports  while  many  of  the  major  exporters 
to  this  country  tightly  protect  th(Blr  own 
markets  against  our  textile  exports;  and 

Whereas,  our  government  has  Imposed 
upon  tht  American  Industry  numerous  reg- 


ulations and  cost  factors  that  are  not  re- 
quired of  our  foreign  competitors;   and 

Whereas,  the  recent  Japanese  offer  is  based 
upon  imports  at  the  highest  level  in  history; 
and 

Whereas,  the  percentage  growth  rate  un- 
der the  Japanese  proposal  would  be  nearly 
double  the  percentage  growth  rate  of  the 
American  textile  Industry  since  World  War 
II;  and 

Whereas,  It  would  undercut  the  long-term 
arrangement  on  cotton  textiles  that  has  been 
in  effect  for  ten  years;  and 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  plan  destroys  the 
vitally  Important  concept  of  categories  and 
government  to  government  agreements;  and 
Whereas,  the  textile  Industry  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  entire  nation  has  Invested 
billions  of  dollars  In  recent  years  ln*''new 
plants  and  equipment,  making  It  the  most 
efficient  In  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  textile  Industry 
pays  its  employees  approximately  two  dol- 
lars an  hour  more  than  the  Industry  of 
Japan,  with  the  gap  being  even  wider  be- 
tween this  country  and  some  other  Asian 
Nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  are  not  willing  to  see  these 
terribly  unfair  conditions  continue  to  weaken 
their  most  important  Industry  which  together 
with  Its  supply  and  related  Industrl.es  over  the 
years  have  been  good,  responsible  corporate 
citizens;   and 

Whereas,  these  unfair  conditions  largely 
have  been  created  by  a  combination  of  poli- 
cies of  our  Federal  Government.  Now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representative  concurring: 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Car- 
olina respectfully  memorializes  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  do  all  In  their  power 
through  legislative  and  administrative  action, 
to  see  that  order  Is  restored  to  the  chaotic 
International  textile-apparel  trade  situation. 
Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  General  As- 
sembly of  South  Carolina  expresses  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  its  apprecia- 
tion for  his  forthright  statement  In  which 
he  rejected  the  recent  Japanese  proposal  and 
gave  his  strong  support  to  texlle  quota  legis- 
lation (HJl.  20)  now  pending  before  the 
Congress;  and  also  expresses  to  the  members 
of  the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Dele- 
gation and  to  other  members  of  the  Congress, 
who  continue  to  work  for  a  solution  to  this 
problem,  deep  appreciation  for  their  dedica- 
tion to  thU  vital  effort. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  United  States  Sen- 
ator and  each  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Congress  from  South  Carolina, 
the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the  United 
States. 


The  President's  overall  tone  and  con- 
cern that  the  EHstricfs  problems  be 
viewed  in  terms  of  the  total  metropolitan 
area  is  reassuring.  His  support  of  feder- 
ally guaranteed  bonds  for  the  Metro,  co- 
ordinated efforts  in  metropolitan  crime 
reduction,  and  proposals  for  federally 
guaranteed  bonds  for  the  Blue  Plains 
project  reflect  the  realization  that  the 
Districts  problems  necessarily  have  a  di- 
rect eCfect  on  surrounding  communities 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  District,  whether  they  be  in 
crime,  drug  abuse,  pollution,  education, 
or  urban  transportation,  must  not  be  and 
cannot  be,  viewed  in  a  vacuum.  They 
must    be   seen    as    they    are — problems 
which  directly  effect  the  well-being  of 
citizens  of  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 
Too  often  in  the  past,  the  District's 
problems   have   been  considered  to  be 
just  that — the  District's  problems.  How- 
ever, we  must  now  realize  that  if  drug 
addiction,    penal    reform,    substandard 
housing,   struggling  schools,  and  mass 
transit,  and  similar  problems,  are  not 
solved  in  the  District,  then  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  surrounding 
jurisdictions  will  face  the  same  or  similar 
situations.  In  fact,  it  is  already  beginning 
to  happen.  If  we  cannot  stop  drug  addic- 
tion and  cannot  Improve  the  educational 
system  in  the  District  today,  then  we  will 
surely  have  to  face  the  same  problem  in 
Prince  Georges  or  Montgomery  Counties 
and  other  surroimding  Jurisdictions  to- 
morrow. If  we  do  not  develop  a  smoothly 
rim  and  operated  mass  transit  system  for 
the  District  today,  then  we  will  feel  the 
congestion  and  log  jammed  transporta- 
tion crisis  throughout  the  entire  metro- 
politan area  tomorrow. 

Pinsdly,  it  is  my  Intention,  to  work 
closely  with  the  White  House,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  the  District  gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  newly  elected  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Delegate,  Walter  Faun- 
troy,  toward  the  end  that  the  National 
Capital  area  will  become  a  good  place 
to  live  as  well  as  a  showplace  for  the  Na- 
tion. The  future  of  the  entire  metropoli- 
tan area  will  depend  in  great  measure  on 
what  happens  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  It 
is  a  microcosm  of  the  urban-metropolitan 
crisis  which  exists  in  the  Nation  and 
could  become  a  fine  example  of  what  a 
city  and  surrounding  suburbs  and  juris- 
dictions can  accomplish  by  working  to- 
gether for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  ol 
their  citizens. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON  THE 
DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  that  the  President,  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
last  week,  reaffirmed  his  commitment  to 
the  betterment  of  conditions  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  for  greater  self-government  for 
its  citizens.  To  use  his  words: 

My  administration  will  continue  to  work 
to  strengthen  the  city  government's  hand  In 
managing  its  own  affairs  more  effectively  .  .  . 
and  will  continue  to  work  receptively  and  co- 
operatively In  this  area  with  the  Congress  and 
with  all  Interested  groups  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


PENTAGON  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
BUDGET  SHOULD  BE  CUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  April  13  published 
a  lead  editorial  entitled  "Pentagon  Pub- 
licity." It  pointed  out  that  In  the  hulla- 
baloo over  the  CBS  show,  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon."  the  main  point  was  lost. 
As  the  Journal  said : 

The  show's  target,  excessive  spending  on 
publicity  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  1* 
a  whoUy  appropriate  subject  for  public  d^ 
cusslon,  however  badly  or  unfairly  Cos 
might  have  handled  It. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  CBS  handled  the 
subject  badly.  In  fact,  the  figure  which 
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CBS  is  charged  with  exaggerating  is 
much  too  low.  In  1969,  the  editorial  points 
out,  the  Pentagon  provided  Senator  Pul- 
MUGHT  with  figures  showing  that  its  in- 
formation force  cost  $27.9  billion— 10 
times  the  amount  spent  only  a  decade 
before. 

But  $27.9  billion  is  far  too  low.  In  the 
same  year  the  Pentagon  information  of- 
ficer sent  me  a  letter  detailing  informa- 
Uon  spending  by  the  Pentagon  of  $47.3 
billion.  And  that  figure,  for  example,  did 
not  include  such  expenditures  as  the  vast 
gums  spent  to  transport  leading  citizens 
from  their  hometowns  to  inspect  mili- 
tary bases  and  for  millions  spent  for  more 
indirect  public  relations  costs.  The  free 
flights  to  leading  citizens  are  not  cal- 
culated by  the  Pentagon  as  a  part  of 
public  relations  costs  on  grounds  that 
they  are  "training  flights"  which  would 
be  flown  anyway. 

The  editorial  rightly  warns  that  the 
danger  of  any  department  building  its 
own  propaganda  machine  is  that  it  could 
develop  its  own  political  constituency  to 
the  point  that  neither  the  President  nor 
the  Congress  could  control  its  budget. 

It  is  true  now  that  the  Pentagon  budget 
Is  too  large  and  that  for  practical  pur- 
poses it  remains  out  of  control.  At  a  time 
when  the  Vietnam  war  is  being  wound 
down,  the  President  proposes  that  mili- 
tary spending  go  up. 

As  the  editorial  concludes: 

The  taxpayer  would  be  better  served  If  he 
could  And  some  way  to  sell  government  on 
spending  less. 

With  that  statement,  Mr.  President,  we 
can  all  agree.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   the    editorial    be   printed   in   the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

|Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  13,  1971] 
Pentagon  Pubucitt 

In  all  the  hullabaloo  about  the  CBS  show, 
'The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  one  matter 
seemingly  has  gotten  lost. 

The  show's  target,  excessive  pending  on 
publicity  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  is  a 
wholly  appropriate  subject  for  public  dis- 
cussion, however  badly  or  unfairly  CBS  might 
have  handled  it. 

CBS  has  been  accused  of  using  an  exag- 
gerated figure  on  how  much  the  Pentagon 
q>ends  for  its  varioxis  press,  publicity  and 
public-relations  activities.  In  fact.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  know  Just  how  much  the  depart- 
ment and  its  branches  spend  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Adam  Tarmollnsky,  a  onetime  Pentagon 
"whiz  kid"  under  Robert  McNamara.  says  In 
hU  thorough  book  "The  Military  EstabUsh- 
inent,"  that  a  high  Army  officer  once  esti- 
mated It  would  cost  t8£,000  just  to  determine 
what  the  Army  spends  for  public  relations. 
But  in  response  to  an  Inquiry  by  Senator 
Mbrlght  In  1969,  the  Pentagon  admitted 
th*t  it  bad  an  Information  force  of  2.800,  with 
<llrect  salary  and  operating  costs  of  $27.9  mil- 
lion. That  was  a  tenfold  Increase  from  1969. 

The  figure,  which  certainly  Is  substantial, 
•loes  not  Include  other  costly  activities,  such 
•»  Armed  Forces  Day  shows,  which  can 
partly  come  under  the  heading  of  training 
but  must  also  be  included  under  publlc-re- 
Utlons  activities. 

Aside  from  all  the  questions  of  war  and 
pesce,  press  freedom.  Journalistic  fairness 
wd  the  lUe  that  the  CBS  show  has  stirred 


up,  the  simple  and  provable  fact  Is  that  there 
Kte  large-scale  Pentagon  publicity  outlays 
at  a  time  when  the  nation  Is  under  extreme 
presstue  to  bring  government  costs  under 
control. 

The  Pentagon  is  not  the  only  offender,  to  be 
sure.  Public-relations  and  advertising  tech- 
niques are  in  fairly  common  use  throughout 
government.  The  Pentagon,  however,  with 
an  overall  budget  that  looms  so  large  beside 
anything  else,  most  Ukely  is  the  biggest 
spender. 

Taxpayers  need  Information  about  govern- 
ment but  they  don't  need  heavy  salesman- 
ship and  It  la  doubtful  that  any  useful  pur- 
pose is  really  served  by  it.  Most  Americans 
have  been  convinced  foe  a  long  time  that 
they  need  a  substantial  military  establish- 
ment capable  of  insuring  the  nation's  secu- 
rity and  meeting  Ita  foreign-policy  commit- 
ments. Professional  testimony  to  Congress 
and  advice  to  the  President  plus  a  free  flow 
of  information  to  the  press  should  be  largely 
sufficient  for  public-policy  declstons  on  the 
specific  needs  of  the  Defense  Department. 

The  real  danger  In  any  government  de- 
partment's attempting  to  build  a  large  pro- 
paganda establishment  Is  that  it  might  prove 
capable  of  developing  its  own  political  con- 
stituency, outside  the  normal  traditions  of 
this  nation's  government.  It  could  thus  be- 
come difficult  or  even  impossible  for  either 
the  President  or  Congress  to  adequately  con- 
trol the  department's  budget  and  natural 
tendencies  toward  growth.  Fiscal  priorities 
can  get  badly  distorted  that  way. 

The  Pentagon's  budget  has  grown  so 
large — partly  as  a  result  of  the  public's  se- 
curity fears  and  the  over-extensive  foreign- 
policy  goals  of  past  grovernments — Uiat  Its 
spending  affects  the  livelihoods  of  large  niun- 
bers  of  people.  We  do  not  raise  the  specter 
of  a  possible  military  takeover  here,  as  some 
critics  of  the  Pentagon  might,  since  we  feel 
that  the  nation's  traditions  of  democratic 
civilian  government  are  strong  ones  and  are 
honored  inside  as  well  as  outside  the  Penta- 
gon. Tet  the  tendency  of  large  Institutions  to 
generate  their  own  life  and  momentum,  and 
thus  become  difficult  to  reshape  to  changing 
needs,  is  an  Important  problem  In  itself.  Self- 
salesmanship  can  contribute  to  this  tend- 
ency. 

CBS  was  attempting  to  deal  with  a  subject 
that  does  deserve  serious  consideration — 
more  serloiis  than  TV  networks,  with  their 
show-business  propensities  and  personality 
cults,  ever  seem  capable  of  giving.  The  Penta- 
gon publicity  budget  should  be  cut  and  so 
should  publicity  budgets  of  other  govern- 
ment departments  that  are  inclined  to  go  be- 
yond minimum  Informational  roles. 

There  Is,  after  aU,  a  basic  anomaly  In 
super-salesmanship  campaigns  by  govern- 
ment departments.  They  are,  in  effect,  spend- 
ing the  taxpayer's  money  to  seU  the  taxpayer 
on  letting  them  spend  still  more  of  his 
money.  The  taxpayer  would  be  better  served 
If  he  could  find  some  way  to  sell  government 
on  spending  less. 


WELFARE  MYTHS  AND  REALITY: 
MORE  FACTS 

Mr.  RIBICOFT".  Mr.  President,  is  hard 
work  alone  the  answer  to  our  welfare 
problem?  Do  welfare  recipients  lead  the 
good  life,  buy  Cadillacs,  own  color  tele- 
visions, have  numerous  illegitimate 
children,  and  constantly  cheat  to  obtain 
welfare?  Are  most  of  the  welfare  recip- 
ients in  America  black,  able-bodied 
people,  who  came  north  to  get  bigger 
welfare  checks? 

It  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that 
many  Americans  would  answer  "yes"  to 
these  questions  which  fit  the  stereotyped 
welfare  recipient. 


But  these  answers  are  as  false  as  the 
myths  on  which  they  are  based.  If  we 
do  not  discard  these  fictions  now,  as  we 
debate  welfare  reform,  we  may  embody 
them  in  the  law,  allowing  them  to  haunt 
future  generations. 

It  is  time  to  look  at  the  facts  available 
to  all  of  us  which  have  been  compiled  in 
a  brochure  recently  by  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization: 

Myth  No.  1:  Hard  work  Is  the  answer  to 
the  welfare  problem. 

Fact:  Most  welfare  recipients  cannot  work. 
According  to  a  recent  HEW  siUTrey,  34%  of 
the  welfare  recipients  are  old-age  recipients, 
8%  are  permanently  and  totally  disabled, 
1%  are  blind,  2.9%  are  Incapacitated  parents 
in  the  home.  60.3%  are  children,  and  13% 
are  mothers. 

Of  the  mothers,  one-fifth  are  in  job 
training  or  so  underemployed  as  to  remain 
eligible  for  assistance.  The  possibilities  of 
many  others  are  limited  by  the  unavallabUlty 
of  day-care  facilities.  While  some  6  million 
children  needed  day  care  In  1969,  only 
640,000  spaces  were  available.  This  situation 
continues  today. 

Myth  No.  2:  Most  welfare  recipients  are 
blacks  who  have  moved  to  northern  cities 
just  to  get  on  welfare. 

Fact:  The  majority  of  welfare  recipients 
are  white — about  66%.  39%  are  black  and 
6%   are  American  Indian  and  others. 

Of  the  20  mllUon  people  who  moved  to 
urban  areas  since  World  War  H,  only  one- 
third  were  nonwhlte.  In  the  1960-60  period 
when  black  migration  to  the  north  was 
greatest,  welfare  rolls  Increased  by  only  17%. 
Significant  Increases  In  welfare  rolls  (1087c 
from  1960  to  1968)  did  not  occur  until  after 
the  i>eak  period  of  black  migration  had 
passed. 

Most  blacks  moved  north  to  find  better 
Jobs,  better  education,  and  less  oppressive 
discrimination,  not  to  sign  up  for  welfare. 

Myth  No.  3:  Welfare  mothers  have  large 
numbers  of  illegitimate  children. 

Fact:  The  average  welfare  famUy  has  only 
three  chUdren. 

While  30%  of  APDC  children  are  "Ulegltl- 
mately"  bom,  HEW  data  shows  that  one- 
third  of  all  first-born  chUdren  In  this  coun- 
try bom  between  1964  and  1966  were  con- 
ceived out  of  wedlock. 

Myth  No.  4:  Welfare  Is  the  good  life  of 
color  TVs  and  Cadillacs. 

Fact:  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  a  family  of  four  needs  a  monthly 
Income  of  $468  to  live  at  a  minimally  ade- 
quate level  of  health  and  nutrttlon.  New 
Jersey,  the  moet  liberal  provider  of  welfare 
benefits,  falls  to  reach  that  level  by  $117. 

Only  a  few  states  even  provide  benefits 
that  would  bring  families  of  four  up  to  the 
poverty  level,  the  absolute  minimum  at 
which  life  can  be  sustained.  This  Is  hardly 
the  "good  life." 

Myth  No.  5:  Most  welfare  recipients  are 
welfare  cheaters. 

Fact:  A  1969  HEW  Investigation  revealed 
that  only  four-tenths  of  one  percent — or  4 
out  of  every  1,000 — of  all  welfare  cases  were 
fraudulent. 

By  comparison,  the  following  estimates  of 
unreported  Income  by  certain  groups  is 
Interesting : 

[In  blUioDS  of  dollars  ] 

Reported     Un,re- 
income    ported 
Farmers,  small  businessmen  and 

professionals   - $12         28% 

Wage  and  salary  earners 6.6      3% 

Receivers  of   Interest 3.8    34% 

Receivers    of   dividends .9      8% 

Receivers  of  pensions  and  an- 
nuities   .6    39% 

Receivers  of  rents,  royalties  and 

capital  gains 1.8     11% 
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Stronger  enforcement  of  our  laws  Is 
but  welfare  would  not  appear  to  be  " 
to  begin. 

Myth  No.    6:   Welfare   takes    most 

taxes. 

Fact:  According  to  Budget  figures 
1971.    public    welfare    payments    ( 
AFDC.    OAA,    AB.    APTD)     amount 
billion  out  of  a  $201  billion  budget 
Military  programs  account  for  36.7 'y: 
programs  for   17%    and  farm  subsidies 
2.7%. 

Perhaps  we  could  keep  things  vtk  better 
perspective  if  we  took  Herbert  Gans'  sug- 
gestion and  relabeled  all  of  our  subsidies 
and  tax  loopholes  with  more  appi^opriate 
names— "Oil  Producers  Public  Assistance 
Program."  "Tobacco  Growers  Dolf "  "Aid 
to  Sick  and  Dependent  Airline*."  and 
"Tax  Relief  for  Purchasers  of  Tax- 
Exempt  Bonds."  i 

There  is  great  concern  in  this  Country 
about  our  welfare  system.  If  we  tare  go- 
ing to  object  to  It.  as  we  should,  let  us 
fight  the  present  system  because  it  breaks 
up  families,  destroys  human  dignity,  and 
provides  a  totally  inadequate  standard 
of  life  for  those  who  cannot  heli>  them- 
selves. 


)W^ 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GOLDtVATER 
BEFORE  NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwater),  I  asW  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  an  address 
which  he  delivered  recently  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  thCjaddress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

Address  bt  Senator  Barey  M.  GoLi water 
There  ar«  Just  no  words  to  explain  to  you 
tonight  how  proud  and  honored  I  ^  to  be 
here  and  to  take  part  In  the  Centennial  cele- 
bration of  this  outstanding  Amerlcati  organi- 
zation. 

You  can  Imagine  how  a  Ufe-lona  member 
of  the  NBA  who  Is  known  In  the  Iraternlty 
as  a  "muzzle  loader"  feels  appearing  here  to- 
night before  such  a  dlstlngulshad  and— 
you'll  pardon  the  expression — such  a  high- 
powered  g^roup  of  gun  enthusiasts.. 

Now  I  realize  my  appearance  leates  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  So  let  me  exp^laln  that 
this  18  a  result  of  a  recent  surgical  operation 
I  underwent  for  a  piece  of  calclutn  in  my 
shoulder.  I  finally  got  a  suit  to  weaf  but  ycru 
wouldn't  believe  the  fuss  that  wa^  made  at 
home  about  how  I  should  be  attired.  All 
kinds  of  special  accoutrements  ^ere  sug- 
gested—the Civil  War  cape,  the  Wtest  Point 
cloak  and  even  the  CIA  trenchcoat. 

All  Joking  aside,  I  wo»ild  have  canceled  my 
appearance  here  tonight  for  obviot^  reasons 
of  convenience  had  I  not  felt  that'I  had  an 
Important  message  to  get  across.  My  subject 
tonight  concerns  the  crucial  qtipstlon  of 
American  preparedness  In  a  time  ojC  growing 
peril.  And  the  more  I  think  about  Ithat  sub- 
ject the  less  I  care  about  how  I  lo«k. 

But  to  begin  with  I  should  Uke  t^  formaUy 
express  my  congratulations  to  thq  NRA  for 
100  years  of  distinguished  and  Exemplary 
service  to  the  United  States  of  Anjerlca. 

I  especially  want  to  congratulata  the  NRA 
for  Its  dignified  and  responsible  perform- 
ance in  the  present  era  of  hysteria  and  criti- 
cism relative  to  civilian  poeeesslo^  of  fire- 
arms. 

Forgotten  in  thU  period  of  easjr  answers 
Is  the  Constitutional  guarantee  tlit  Ameri- 
cans, free  Americans,  shall  have  tte  right  to 


bear  arms.  Forgotten  also  Is  the  Important 
part  played  by  firearms  In  the  development 
of  this  country.  Our  forefathers — those  proud 
and  Ood-fearlng  pioneers  who  tamed  this 
nation — ^were  almost  never  without  the  pro- 
tection of  their  firearms.  They  understood. 
Just  as  the  members  of  NRA  do  today,  that 
the  handling  of  a  gun  or  a  rlfie  Is  a  procedure 
that  needs  proper  supervision,  understanding 
and  training.  Those  people — and  I  am  espe- 
cially mlndfua  of  those  who  In  more  recent 
years  settled  the  great  American  West — han- 
dled their  guns  in  a  law-abiding  fashion. 
They  taught  their  children  as  well  as  their 
wives  how  to  handle  firearms  In  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  and  protection  as  well  as  food 
upon  which  to  subsist. 

They  used  their  guns  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  in  the  Interest  of  fair  play.  And 
to  them  moderation  In  the  pursuit  of  Justice 
was  no  virtue. 

Now  I  should  like  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  situation  faced  today  by  law- 
abiding  gun  owners  with  the  position  faced 
by  men  who  do  not  believe  the  world  is  full 
of  sweetness  and  light  and  who  feel  that  this 
nation  has  a  dire  need  for  adequate  defense 
equipment  as  well  as  an  adequate  military 
capability. 

I  am  not  puzzled  at  all  to  discover  that 
some  of  the  people  who  shout  the  loudest 
for  restrictions  on  the  pKassessloh  of  guns 
by  law-abiding  Americans  are  the  same  peo- 
ple who  argue  most  strenuously  for  unilateral 
disarmament  of  the  United  States.  It  seems 
that  some  pveople  who  would  disarm  law- 
abiding  Americans  in  the  face  of  a  growing 
and  aggressive  criminal  element  In  our  so- 
ciety would  also  disarm  the  nation  In  the 
face  of  a  growing  and  aggressive  enemy 
abroad. 

The  arguments  In  both  cases  bear  marked 
similarity.  On  the  domestic  front  some  peo- 
ple who  worry  about  the  crime  wave  blame 
the  pun  for  its  existence.  On  the  international 
scene,  m&ny  attempt  to  blame  war  and  the 
rumors  of  war  on  this  country's  possession 
of  strategic  weapons. 

For  years  now  we  have  been  told  by  the 
disarmament  clique  in  this  country  that 
there  was  In  America  a  so-called  "arrogance 
of  power"  which  frightened  our  adversaries 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Communist 
China.  This  provocative  and  dangerous  argu- 
ment held  that  If  we  in  this  country  moved 
unilaterally  to  cut  down  our  superiority  in 
nuclear  strategic  weapons  that  a  mellowing 
Kremlin  would  breathe  easier,  Join  us  in 
multiple-moves  to  reduce  world  tension  and 
Joyfully  Join  us  in  a  condition  of  nuclear 
and  military  parity.  Some  of  these  non- 
thinking and  misled  ideallats  felt  that,  at 
the  very  least,  we  could,  by  slowing  down  or 
even  Junking  some  of  our  strategic  weapons, 
shame  the  Soviet  Union  Into  following  suit. 
It  was  argued  that  something  called  "world 
opinion"  wovild  force  the  Soviet  Union  to 
forgo  Its  goal  of  global  domination  and 
match  us  move  for  move  in  steps  to  end 
the  arms  race  and  eventually  to  dismantle 
our  strategic  arsenals. 

More  recently  the  argument  against  strate- 
gic weapons  and  defense  expenditures  has 
been  promoted  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
unpopular  War  In  Indochina. 

The  campaign  against  our  defense  sys- 
tem and  the  military-Industrial  complex  hai 
been  building  steadily  for  the  past  three 
years.  And  believe  me,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, these  critics  do  exist.  They  are  not  the 
figment  of  my  imagination.  They  are  not  the 
figment  of  other  people's  imagination.  They 
are  not  nightmares  conjured  up  by  devoted 
militarists  in  this  country.  Far  from  it.  These 
critics  are  people  who  literally  make  a  busi- 
ness of  downgrading  and  criticizing  all  facets 
of  America's  military  establishment  and  its 
preparedness  program.  They  are  well-orga- 
nized. They  are  well-trained.  They  are  well- 
financed.  And  they  work  through  the  halls 


of  Congress  and  the  Committees  of  Congress 
to  create  a  climate  favorable  to  moves  for 
unilateral  disarmament  In  this  country.  At 
the  present  time  their  pitch  Is  aimed  at  get- 
ting people  to  believe  that  the  way  to  end 
wars  is  to  Impair  this  nation's  ability  to  con- 
duct war.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  thl« 
approach  also  impairs  our  nation's  ability 
to  defend  Itself  and  Its  204.000,000  citizens. 

As  a  part  of  this  phony  campaign,  former 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  actually 
pushed  for  a  position  of  nuclear  "parity" 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  his  accepted 
belief  that  If  we  held  down  our  production 
of  ICBM's  and  related  Implements  of  our 
strategy  that  the  Russians  could  catch  up 
and  we  cotUd  go  forward  Into  the  millennium 
holding  hands  and  never  again  reaching  for 
super  power  superiority. 

How  in  the  world  McNamara  or  anybody 
else  could  have  bought  that  bunch  of  hog- 
wash  remains  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of 
intemattonal  affairs.  We  are  today  seeing  how 
stupid  that  conclusion  was.  We  are  stag-iat- 
Ing  in  a  period  of  slowdown  whUe  the  joviets 
are  moving  ahead  on  the  momentum  bull  t  up 
during  the  period  of  McNamara's  illusion  Of 
course,  they  show  no  signs  of  halting  ihelr 
drive  at  the  position  known  as  "parity.' 

This  is  a  result  of  McNamara's  folly.  It  is 
what  we  get  for  putting  up  with  a  Secretary 
of  Defense  so  inept  and  so  naive  that  he  at- 
tempted to  view  a  world  in  the  most  se,iou« 
condition  through  the  eyes  of  "intellectuals" 
and  other  Defense  Department  neophytes 
who  couldn't  even  remember  the  lessons  this 
nation  was  taught  during  World  War  II.  It 
is  the  heritage  that  comes  down  to  us  from 
unbelievable  periods  of  Pentagon  rule  duilng 
which  time  the  experience  of  veteran  mlll- 
tarv  leaders  counted  for  almost  nothing  In 
the  strategic  decisions  affecting  our  defense. 
And  now  we  find  that  the  Russians  »n 
moving  ahead  in  every  area  of  military  prepa- 
ration. They  are  building  the  greatest  Navy 
Russia  has  ever  possessed.  They  are  challeng- 
ing us  for  Naval  supremacy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Caribbean,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Suez  Canal,  and  on  every  other 
strategic  waterway  throughout  the  world.  In- 
cluding the  important  straits  of  Malacca. 
And  of  course  when  the  Soviets  gain  con- 
trol of  these  straits  they  will  utterly  deny 
us  use  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Earlier  this  year  the  chief  of  the  Com- 
munist Warsaw"  Pact  forces  boasted  chat  the 
Soviet  Union  now  has  anti-aircraft  defenses 
which  could  "hit  virtually  all  air  tarsets  of 
the  enemy"  and  a  Navy  capable  of  action  in 
any  ocean  in  the  world.  Among  other  things, 
the  Russian  General  said  that  Soviet  rccketa 
are  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  warheads  to 
any  spot  on  the  globe. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  new  about  ex- 
travagant boasts  being  made  by  metnben 
of  the  Soviet  Army  General  Staff.  But  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  will  be  making  a  grave 
mistake  in  this  country  If  we  disregard  the 
kind  of  boast  I  have  referred  to  here.  There 
is  something  different  in  the  picture  now. 
And  that  something  different  is  a  Soviet 
Union  which  is  militarily  and  stratogicaUy 
strong  enough  to  make  almost  any  sind  ol 
boasi  it  wants  to  with  complete  credibUity. 
This  is  certainly  no  time  to  underefitimate 
our  Soviet  adversary.  And  it  is  no  tlmi  to  in- 
dulge m  comfortable  and  unrealistic  predic- 
tions of  what  the  Soviet  Union  wUl  do  .n  the 
future. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  rer^ 
this  audience  that  General  Andrew  J.  Good- 
pasture, supreme  NATO  Commander  hM 
warned  us  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  Nations  m 
Communist  East  Europe  have  amassed,  a«M 
put  It,  "a  concentration  of  military  power 
that  exceeds  anything  the  world  has  ever 
seen.*' 

other  American  military  men  and  ^^^ 
leaders  have  warned  repeatedly  about  vne 
growing  buildup  of  Soviet  strategic  power. 
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But  I  do  believe  that  it  has  reached  a  point 
«bere  the  gravity  of  this  situation  must  be 
brought  home  to  the  American  pe<q)le  as 
gMjQgly  as  possible. 

And  to  this  end,  I  hereby  urge  President 
Richard  M  Nixon  at  his  earliest  opportunity 
a  go  on  nationwide  teUvision  and  explain 
to  the  American  people  exactly  how  we  stand 
Strategically  in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  communist  China.  Unless  this  Is  done. 
I  am  very  fearful  that  the  critics  of  the 
Pentagon  will  manage  to  cut  our  forces 
far  below  a  level  adequate  to  the  defense  of 
thi.  nation.  I  say  to  you,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
told  the  Senate,  the  security  of  204,000,000 
Americans  Is  not  negotiable,  nor  Is  it  a  mat- 
ter for  debate.  It  U  an  abject  necessity  re- 
gardless of  what  problems  happen  to  plague 
US  on  the  domestic  front. 

I  realize,  L,adle«  and  Gentlemen,  that  we 
are  Uterally  up  to  our  neck  in  mUltary  "ex- 
perts" at  this  point  in  our  history.  Every- 
^e  who  serves  In  Congress,  regardless  of 
whether  he  belongs  to  a  committee  which 
,rorks  in  the  military  field,  now  seems  to 
Qualify  as  an  "expert"  not  only  on  military 
rtrategy  but  on  poliUcal  and  dlplwnatlc  af- 
fairs involving  Southeast  Asia  as  well.  In 
addition,  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
literally  cravrtlng  with  loud  but  unqualified 
critics  of  American  military  operations  and 
strategic  Interests.  Throughout  the  Govern- 
ment, we  are  plagued  with  a  new  breed  at 
"expert"  who  are  referred  to  variously  as 
-whiz  kids"  or  "defense  Intellectuals." 

It  was  this  latter  group  which  gained  sucdi 
a  headlock  on  our  defense  establishment 
during  the  Ill-fated  time  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  The  "defense  Intellectuals" 
Invented  all  kinds  of  new  phrases  to  describe 
old  problems.  They  spoke  importantly  of 
things  Uke  "cost  effectiveness"  and  "spasm 
ware"  or  "destabilizing  factors"  or  "counter- 
value  targeting"  and  so  forth  and  so  forth. 
Almost  over  night,  the  hard  factual  judg- 
ment of  experienced  military  men  was  re- 
placed with  a  gobbledygook  Jargon  wielded 
by  young  men  with  Impressive  academic 
credentials  but  no  experience. 

During  the  McNamara  period  civilians  In 
control  of  the  Pentagon  absolutely  ignored 
the  fact  that  military  men  are  trained  to 
plan  defenses  and  to  win  wars;  they  are  not 
trained  to  be  computer  experts  or  cost  ac- 
countants. Their  training  was  specific  and 
It  was  valuable  but  during  the  10  years  of 
McNamara's  reign  It  was  not  used. 

We  are  now  paying  the  price  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  mistaken  concepts,  wrong 
assumptions  and  faulty  strategies.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  Soviet  adversary  which 
has  acquired  a  Euclear  strategic  superiority 
not  only  in  megatonnage  yield  but  also  in 
ICBM's.  In  addition,  the  Russians  have  de- 
ployed an  anti-ballistic  mlssUe  defense  and 
are  improving  It  and  extending  It  all  the 
Ume. 

If  there  is  any  one  field  where  the  U.S. 
remains  superior  to  the  Soviet  Union,  It 
would  be  In  the  field  of  heavy  bombing. 
But  even  In  this  area  there  Is  reason  for 
doubt  because  of  the  rapidly  deteriorating 
efficiency  of  our  B-52  fieets  which  are  aging 
rapidly  and  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  are 
building  a  new  sweptwlng  type  of  bomber 
not  unlike  our  B-1 11 . 

In  view  of  this,  I  believe  we  are  facing  a 
prolonged  period  of  very  dangerous  and  in- 
tensive Soviet  "brinkmanship."  It  is  impor- 
tant—In fact  It  Is  downright  vital — for  the 
people  of  this  country  to  understand  cor- 
rectly what  this  might  lead  to.  It  would  be 
a  great  mistake  if  we  were  to  expect  the 
Soviet  Union  to  handle  a  status  of  strategic 
superiority  In  the  same  fashion  that  the 
United  States  handled  It  over  the  past  two 
decades.  Deterrence  was  our  one  total  de- 
fense philosophy  during  our  era  of  superi- 
ority. But  we  have  no  right  to  believe  that 
the  Soviets  have  any  Interest  at  all  In  deter- 
rence. Indeed,  we  must  assume  and  expect 


that  the  Russians  will  take  greater  and 
greater  International  risks  at  our  expense 
during  the  remainder  of  the  l970's.  I  believe 
they  might  even  reverse  the  concept  of 
massive  retaliation. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  do  Is  to  explain 
to  you  the  consequence  of  a  national  policy 
which  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to  gain  the 
edge  on  xis  In  a  question  of  weaponry.  For 
the  first  time  we  find  serious  students  of 
Soviet  relationships  beginning  to  speculate 
on  the  probable  Russian  course  If  that  coun- 
try's strategic  nuclear  and  conventional  su- 
periority become  unchallengeable. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  luidlsputed 
possession  of  the  power  to  retaliate  on  land, 
sea.  in  the  air  and  worse — in  space  Itself 
more  massively  than  any  other  nation  on 
earth  will  embolden  Soviet  aggressive 
tendencies. 

We  might  as  well  face  It  the  Soviet  Union 
is  well  on  Its  way  to  gaining  a  powerful 
and  undisputed  superiority  over  the  United 
States  In  every  area  of  weaponry — both  con- 
ventional and  strategic.  This  means  that 
they  are  now  almost  In  a  position  where 
they  could  order  us  to  leave  any  place  on  this 
earth,  and  thus  confront  us  with  a  decision 
that  would  either  mean  all-out  war  or  abject 
retreat  with  our  tails  between  our  legs.  It 
would  mean  the  end  of  American-domina- 
tion any  place  in  the  world.  And,  It  would 
mean  the  end  of  America. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  tell  you  many  responsible  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand this  simple  arithmetic  of  power.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  weaker  vis-a-vls  the  Soviet 
Union  than  at  any  other  time  In  our  history 
we  are  rapidly  throvirlng  away  our  leadership, 
rejecting  our  responslbUlty  and  adopting 
weakness  as  a  national  policy.  Thanks  to  the 
anti-military,  economy  clique  In  Congress. 
the  United  States  Is  turning  isolationist  with 
a  vengeance.  It  Is  withdrawing  from  the 
arena.  It  Is  refusing  to  face  the  reality  of 
world  power.  It  Is  busUy  engaged  In  taking 
on  the  mantle  of  a  second  or  third  or  who 
knows  what  rate  power. 

The  latest  step  In  this  direction  of  course 
was  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
to  approve  funds  for  the  continuation  of  the 
SST  Program.  This  was  not  a  victory  for  en- 
vironmentalists. It  was  a  victory  for  the 
economy.  It  was  not  a  victory  for  our  areo- 
Epace  Industry.  It  was  not  a  victory  for  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  nation.  De- 
spite all  phony  and  dishonest  arguments  to 
the  contrary  the  defeat  of  the  SST  was  a 
surrender— It  was  a  surrender  of  our  long- 
held  predominance  In  the  field  of  air  trans- 
port production.  It  was  a  surrender  of  the 
nearly  »1, 000,000,000  which  we  had  already 
expended  on  the  SST.  And  It  was  a  sur- 
render of  the  world  market  for  the  newest 
family  of  commercial  airplanes. 

The  SST  represented  an  important  advance 
In  technology  which  of  course  Is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  military-Industrial  complex. 
Therefore,  those  who  would  destroy  all  de- 
fensive weapons  had  to  shoot  down  and  kill 
the  SST  as  part  of  their  overall  strategy  of 
disarmament.  And  It  would  have  been  the 
same  had  the  proposal  before  Congress  caUed 
for  prototypes  of  a  supersonic  lawnmower  or 
a  supersonic  pants  presser. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  American 
people  are  losing  their  national  pride.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  some  liberals  that  the 
American  people  no  longer  care  whether 
their  country  suffers  a  military  defeat  In 
Indochina,  or  the  loss  of  the  respect  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  or  the  loss  of  the  leader- 
ship in  the  air  transport  Industry.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  American  pride  has 
shrunk  to  the  point  where  the  question  of 
strategic  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union 
no  longer  Interests  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  from  what  I  hear 
in  my  travels  and  read  In  my  mall  1  do  not 


agree  with  this  assessment.  If  there  has  been 
a  serious  loss  of  pride  in  America.  I  believe 
it  is  confined  to  those  leftwlng  and  ilberal 
groups  that  always  regarded  national  pride 
and  patriotism  as  a  species  of  nonsophlstl- 
catlon  and  Ignorance.  I  believe  the  pride  of 
our  people  in  our  nation  Is  running  stroiiger 
than  ever  and  I  believe  that  anyone  who  as- 
sumes that  the  majority  of  Americans  no 
longer  take  pride  In  their  country  la  mak- 
ing a  serious  miscalculation.  It  would  be 
tragic  if  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  taks 
seriously  this  talk  of  Americans  losing  Inter- 
est In  America.  It  could  lead  them  to  make 
the  mistake  that  would  lead  us  Into  World 
War  in. 

For  Americans,  especially  the  young  people 
of  our  country,  have  not  lost  their  Interest 
in  America.  It's  time  that  many  young  people 
think  that  our  generation  has  pretty  will 
botched  us  the  future  through  stupid  mis- 
takes such  as  I  have  outlined  here  tonight 
And  I  believe  It  Is  high  time  we  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  Idea  that  free  Americans  want 
the  ability  to  express  themselves  unham- 
pered by  government  edict  and  law  and  they 
want  their  country  to  maintain  its  place  In 
the  world  without  kowtowing,  through  either 
cowardice  or  neglect,  to  any  other  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  in  this  world. 

And  why  shouldn't  they  feel  this  way.  This 
Is  a  country  we  can  be  proud  of  but  which 
Is  rapidly  losing  the  status  of  being  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth  I,  for  one,  am 
proud  of  my  country  and  I  am  ashamed  of 
those  people  and  organizations  which  are 
not.  I  am  ashamed  to  read  of  some  of  this 
country's  newspapers.  I  am  ashamed  to 
watch  some  of  the  offerings  on  our  televi- 
sion. I  am  ashamed  of  people  who  apologize 
for  America.  This  is  a  country  to  which  mil- 
lions of  foreigners  still  want  to  come  and 
which  only  a  pitiful  handful,  including  the 
timid  and  frightened  want  to  leave. 

I  am  mindful  that  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation in  its  100  years  of  activity  has  lived 
through  much  of  the  stress  and  strain  which 
have  been  borne  by  our  nation.  And  its  mem- 
bers maintain  tonight,  as  they  have  for  the 
past  century,  a  standard  which  includes  the 
protection  of  the  freedom  of  our  country  and 
the  freedom  of  the  individual.  And  it  Is  to 
these  values  that  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  In 
this  organization  must  rcpledge  our  energy 
and  our  Intentions  this  evening. 


PRISONER  OF  WAR  DAY  IN  NEW 
JERSEY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  William 
Cahill,  has  issued  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing April  28  as  POW  Day  in  New  Jersey. 
I  feel  that  this  is  fitting  tribute  to  our 
men  languishing  in  confinement 
throughout  Indochina. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gov- 
ernor Cahill 's  proclamation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  eis  follows: 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  nearly  1.600  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are  of- 
ficlaUy  listed  either  as  missing  in  action  or 
as  prlsoners-of-war  In  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  suffered  and  con- 
tinue to  suffer  pain.  Imprisonment,  depriva- 
tion of  their  rights,  prolonged  separation 
from  their  loved  ones,  and  the  peculiar  men- 
tal and  physical  anguish  which  la  the  unique 
lot  of  the  prisoner-of-war;  and 

Whereas,  their  wives,  chUdren,  parents 
and  other  relatives  In  the  United  States  suffer 
vrtth  them  the  agony  of  separation  and  the 
loneliness;  and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  carried  out,  ana 
continue  to  carry  out  their  duties  to  their 
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country  In  accordance  witb  their  prlQclples 
and  pursuant  to  directions  of  the  American 
people  whom  they  are  defending:  and, 

Whereas,  It  Is  entirely  Just  and  In  accord 
with  humanitarian  instincts  that  wt,  the 
American  people,  remember  these  men,i  cher- 
ish their  contributions  to  our  security,  and 
pray  for  their  safety  and  their  speedy  feturn 
to  their  homes  and  families; 

Now.  therefore  I,  William  T.  CahUJJ  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  kereby 
proclaim  J 

April  9,  1971  at  3:16  pjn.  as  a  Minute  of 
Silence  and  April  28,  1971  m  Prisoner  of 
War  Day  in  New  Jersey,  and  I  urge  all  citi- 
zens to  show  concern  for  these  serviiemen 
and  to  join  me  In  praying  for  their  rtlease. 

Olven,  under  my  hand  and  the  Orea(t  Seal 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  this  25th  ^ay  of 
March,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  In  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one 
hundred  and  nlnety-flfth. 

WnxiAM  Cahill.  I 

Goveiiior. 


NATIONAL   ENDOWMENT   FOR   THE 
ARTS  Al«ro  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
18.  the  Subcommittee  on  Departm^t  of 
the  Interior  Appropriations,  on  which  I 
am  honored  to  serve  as  ranking  nilnor- 
ity  member,  considered  the  budget  re- 
quest of  the  National  Foundation  o|i  the 
Arts  and  Humanities.  For  fiscal,  year 
1972,  the  National  Foundation  ha|s  re- 
quested a  total  budget  of  $63,4311,000, 
compared  with  $31,310,000  for  197 1!.  The 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  th^  En- 
dowment for  the  Himianities  will  I  each 
receive  approximately  half  of  the  i  total 
figure.  At  our  hearing  Miss  Nancy  Hanks, 
chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  presented  excellent  ;testi- 
mony  on  the  accomplishments  anjd  fu- 
ture goals  of  the  endowment.  I  hop4  that 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  will  taJ^e  the 
time  to  review  this  hearing  record  ajnd  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  significance 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the;  Arts. 

The  National  Endowment  for  tha  Arts 
was  created  in  1965  as  a  vehicle  for  en- 
couraging the  development  of  the  arts  by 
State  arts  councils,  groups,  and  Single 
individuals  in  the  arts  fields.  This  devel- 
opment in  turn  provides  the  community 
with  valuable  opportunities  to  learn 
about  and  experience  various  facqts  of 
the  arts.  The  endowment  and  the  Entire 
arts  field,  however,  face  serious  finan- 
cial difficulties.  In  her  testimony. '  Miss 
Hanks  pointed  out  that  "citizen  involve- 
ment in  the  arts  and  ensuing  fln^cial 
difficulty  are  growing  at  such  a  rapid 
pace  that  without  greatly  Increased  pri- 
vate, corporate,  foundation,  local!  and 
Federal  Government  support,  the  heeds 
will  not  be  met."  This  year,  the  funding 
request  of  $30  million  will  represent 
about  15  cents  per  person  in  this  ^un- 
try;  however,  the  Partnership  tot  the 
Arts  considers  this  an  Important  p*rt  of 
Its  campaign  to  obtain  $200  million  in 
Federal  support  for  the  arts  In  the  Vears 
ahead.  Meanwhile,  the  arts.  like  every 
other  segment  of  our  society,  suffer  im- 
der  the  burden  of  rapid  inflation,  re- 
sulting in  cost  Increases  of  more  th^n  10 
percent  armually.  As  Miss  Hanks'  testi- 
mony further  pointed  out,  increased  de- 
mands do  not  mean  profits — or  even 
financial  security.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 


ever, the  Endowment  is  reaching  more 
people  and  attempting  to  expand  its  serv- 
ices to  the  arts.  New  concepts  and  pro- 
grams are  being  formulated  that  will 
reach  more  Americans. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  Endow- 
ment has  three  major  goals :  availability 
of  the  arts,  cultural  resources  develop- 
ment, and  advancement  of  our  cultursd 
legacy.  All  of  this  wUl  mean  a  broadening 
of  the  Endowment's  Influence  and  the 
ability  of  vsuious  art  institutions  to  pro- 
vide vital  community  services.  It  will 
provide  encouragement  for  individual 
artists  and  groups  who  in  turn  advance 
our  understanding  of  America's  cultural 
heritage.  But  it  can  only  accomplish  its 
goals  if  sufficient  funding  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  three  organizations  in  Chi- 
cago which  depend  heavily  on  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  support.  They  are 
the  Lyric  Opera,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
and  the  Art  Institute. 

The  National  Endowment  has  given 
the  Chicago  Symphony  a  hundred  thou- 
sand doUar  grant,  and  while  the  deficits 
get  larger  every  year,  the  financial  strug- 
gle for  survival  is  at  least  being  carried 
on  with  the  support  of  the  National  En- 
dowment. Other  symphony  orchestras 
benefit  similarly  by  grants  from  the  En- 
dowment and  are  thereby  able  to  be  of 
public  service. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  J.  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  attract  indi- 
vidual contributions  and  obtain  adequate 
financial  support.  However,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  growth  of  the  arts  is  of  the 
highest  priority.  I  am  proud  that  the 
Congress  has  been  such  an  invaluable 
part  of  the  effort  which  is  to  bring  Wash- 
ington a  cultural  center  devoted  solely  to 
the  performing  arts  and  commend  this 
administration  for  its  leadership  in  this 
field. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
is  a  program  that  is  vital  to  the  cultural 
groundwork  of  our  society  and  infiuences 
our  ability  to  offer  an  Improved  quality 
of  American  living  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren.  The  Endowment  should 
not  be  forced  to  limp  along  from  year  to 
year  with  only  token  support  from  the 
Congress.  Many  European  nations  such 
as  West  Germany  have  a  tradition  of 
strong  federal  government  support  for 
the  arts  and  these  coimtries  have  strong 
cultural  ties  and  great  pride  in  their  past 
history  of  artistic  excellence. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  full  funding 
request  of  the  President  can  be  met,  and 
I  earnestly  solicit  support  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities from  every  Senator. 


NORRIS  COTTON  SCORES  ANOTHER 
SUCCESS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  few  more  effective  Members  of  the 
Senate  than  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton). 

Once  again  he  has  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  Singlehandedly  he  led  the  fight  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  see  that  we 
took  early  action  to  continue  the  regional 


commissions  and.  most  Important  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  myself,  that 
we  continue  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission. 

He  pointed  to  the  facts  about  the  need 
for  assistance  in  New  England  where  un- 
employment is  rising,  health  facilities 
are  in  short  supply,  new  classrooms  are 
vital,  and  public  facilities  such  as  air- 
ports are,  in  too  many  instances,  a  dec- 
ade or  two  behind  the  times. 

He  was  right,  and  he  resoundingly 
won  his  point.  I  salute  his  victory. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  editorial  published 
In  the  March  24.  Hampton,  N.H.,  Union, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  because  the  edi- 
torial tells  how  so  many  in  New  Hamp- 
shire feel  about  this  accomplishment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ESTKcrnn:  Work  by  Cotton 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  examples 
of  outstanding  service  rendered  to  New 
Hampshire  and  the  region  by  Norris  Cotton 
in  the  United  States  Senate  which  do  not 
oome  to  light  as  they  should. 

Cotton  rendered  moet  effective  and  long 
range  service  to  all  of  New  England — and 
especially  New  Hampshire — In  the  Senate  on 
March  11.  It  took  his  lengthy  participation 
In  the  afternoon's  debate  to  carry  the  day, 
but  he  did  carry  it  and  in  unmistakable 
terms. 

Under  debate  was  the  legislation  to 
authorize  the  continuation  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 
This  Act  brought  Into  being  the  federal  fl- 
nancUil  aid  program  which  has  given  new 
econotnlc  life  to  the  13  states  commonly 
Imown  as  the  Appalachian  area. 

Other  regional  commissions  were  establish- 
ed. Including  the  New  England  Heglonal 
Development  Commission. 

Whereas  the  Appalachian  states  have  bene- 
fited from  federal  assistance  to  the  tune  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  the  New 
England  states  have  received  a  relative  pit- 
tance. In  Appalachla  the  following  things, 
among  others,  have  been  developed  with 
federal  money  since  1965:  23»  health  facili- 
ties, 260  vocational  and  technical  s<diools,  167 
higher  education  facilities,  85  libraries,  49 
airports,  37  purchases  of  school  equipment, 
and  71  other  public  Improvements. 

In  addition,  the  federal  government  Is  pay- 
ing for  2,571  miles  of  special  highway  con- 
struction. 

Substantial  basic  costs  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  thousands  of  new  homes 
are  met  by  the  federal  government. 

A  new  program  Is  being  undertalcen  to  up- 
grade airport  safety  faclUties.  The  death  of 
a  football  squad  when  a  landing  plane 
crashed  in  West  Virginia  prompted  this  proj- 
ect. 

The  five  year  extension  of  the  Appalachian 
Act  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  11  calls 
for  the  expenditure  of  nearly  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  more. 

Only  three  Senators  voted  against  the  ex- 
tension. In  the  debate.  Cotton  expressed  blB 
sympathy  for  Appalachla  and  he  voted  for 
the  extension. 

But  Cotton  voted  for  the  extension  only 
after  he  had  forced  the  amendment  of  the 
Act  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission  and  Its  pro- 
gram for  our  area.  The  sponsors  of  the  ex- 
tension for  Appalachla  wanted  the  New 
Hampshire  Senator  to  withhold  his  amend- 
ment for  consideration  at  another  time 
later  in  the  session  but  Cotton  bluntly  told 
the  Senate  he  would  have  none  of  that. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Cotton's  high  status 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  which  the  authorizing  legislation  must 
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be  referred  for  the  actual  money  helped  him 
carry  his  important  point  for  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  England. 

In  successfully  pleading  for  his  own  state 
and  region  Cotton  used  these  significant 
words  of  truth:  "New  England  .  .  .  has  long 
suffered  from  good  intentions  ...  I  have 
been  kicking  around  the  Senate  long  enough 
to  know  not  to  defer  legitimate  claims  of  the 
people  I  represent  on  somebody's  sincere 
p^mise  that  they  will  be  attended  to 
later  .  .  •  Northern  New  England  is  Just  as 
needful  of  this  kind  of  assistance  as  Appa- 
lachla ...  A  great  problem  is  absolute  lack 
of  any  air  transportation  or  air  service." 

Senator  Cotton  spoke  caustically  with  re- 
gard to  the  attitude  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration and  prior  Democrat  administrations 
ttnraidB  New  England  when  he  said:  "I  am 
saying  It  very  frankly,  find  I  hopie  they  read 
It  down  town,  that  they  can  talk  about  a 
Southern  sl;rategy,  but  I  know  what  their 
New  England  strategy  is.  It  Is  not  worth  a 

damn." 

New  Hampshire's  senior  Senator  pointed  tc 
the  fact  that  sections  of  our  own  state  are  as 
econonUcally  pinched  as  Appwlachla  in  the 
matter  of  employment  and  public  facilities. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  federal  government 
has  spent  only  22  million  doUars  in  New 
England  in  the  last  5  years  to  help  with  the 
same  problem*  hundreds  of  millions  have 
been  spent  on  In  Appalachla.  He  told  the 
Senate  of  the  airplane  crash  at  the  Lebanon 
Airport  which  snuffed  out  lives  and  perhaps 
could  have  been  avoided  had  the  airport 
been  properly  equipped  for  bad  weather 
landmgs. 

Anyway,  he  carried  the  day.  He  fought 
a  persistent  battle  and  persuaded  his  col- 
leagues to  go  along. 


REPORT  ON  NURSING  HOME 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  April  2 
and  3  the  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  held  hearings  in  Chicago  on  nurs- 
ing homes.  The  sessions  were  very  pro- 
ductive and  I  wish  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah.  Mr.  Moss,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  agreeing  to  come  to 
Chicago  to  chair  the  hearings  and  to  Sen- 
ator Adlai  Stevenson  for  his  very  Ewtlve 
and  helpful  participation. 

Our  hearings  were  prompted  by  dis- 
closures about  conditions  in  several  Chi- 
cago-area nursing  homes  which  were 
made  by  a  team  of  Investigators  from  the 
Better  Government  Association  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  We  confirmed  several 
important  facts  about  nursing  homes  and 
the  nursing  home  Industry  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  interest  to  Senators : 

Many  residents  of  nursing  h<Mnes  are 
not  receiving  high  quality  care  despite 
massive  infusions  of  State  and  Federal 
funds. 

Residents  of  nursing  homes  are  often 
immobilized  through  the  use  of  heavy 
sedation,  rather  than  rehabilitated. 

Residents  of  nursing  homes  are  often 
physically  abused  or  otherwise  mistreated 
by  unqualified,  poorly  trained,  and  under- 
paid personnel  who  handle  and  dispense 
medication  about  which  they  know  noth- 
ing. 

All  levels  of  government,  local.  State, 
and  Federal,  share  a  responsibility  for 
their  failure  to  enforce  existing  laws  vig- 
orously and  for  implementing  question- 
able policies  without  careful  study. 


Substandard  nursing  homes  have  been 
licensed  and  rellcensed — or  even  closed, 
but  quickly  permitted  to  reopen — despite 
repeated  and  flagrant  violations  of 
health,  saiety,  and  housing  standards. 

Some  nursing  home  operators  are  more 
interested  In  quick  profits  than  In  care 
of  the  elderly.  They  often  go  to  great 
lengths — such  as  setting  up  dual  corpora- 
tions, one  to  own  and  the  other  to  operate 
the  facility — to  maximize  the  return  on 
investment. 

The  subcommittee's  findings  do  not 
apply  to  all  long-term  care  facilities  for 
the  elderly.  Many  nursing  homes — both 
proprietary  and  nonprofit — provide  the 
highest  level  of  care  for  older  Americans, 
and  many  nursing  home  operators  and 
other  personnel  In  the  field  are  sincerely 
dedicated  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
elderly  and  the  infirm. 

Yet  the  entire  nursing  home  industry, 
not  only  in  Illinois,  but  throughout  the 
country,  has  been  put  on  warning  be- 
cause of  our  Chicago  hearings.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  90  percent  of  the 
long-term  care  facilities  that  are  orga- 
nized for  profit.  They  must  convince  the 
public  that  to  make  a  profit  on  the  care 
of  the  elderly  does  not  mean  to  abuse, 
neglect,  or  literally  starve  the  persons 
they  are  supposedly  dedicated  to  helping. 

Mr.  President,  we  received  promises 
from  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  city 
of  Chicago  during  the  hearings  that  both 
of  these  governments  will  actively  en- 
force all  standards,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  nursing  homes.  We 
can  expect  more  license  revocation  pro- 
ceedings to  be  initiated  in  the  next  few 
months  than  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
several  years. 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  reaction  we 
have  received  to  the  Chicago  hearings 
that  the  American  public  will  no  longer 
tolerate  the  abuse  and  exploitation  of  its 
senior  citizens,  a  most  woefully  neglected 
minority  group.  Society  will  not  allow  its 
aged  and  infirm  citizens  to  be  shunted  off 
to  warehouses  for  the  dying. 

This  growing  commitment  to  the 
elderly  is  reflected  in  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee's plans  to  follow  up  on  the  Chicago 
hearings  with  a  more  intensive  investi- 
gation of  the  nursing  home  Industry  in 
Illinois  and  In  its  full  support  of  more 
rigorous  enforcement  of  existing  Federal 
laws  dealing  with  long-term  care.  I  par- 
ticularly welcome  the  ccwnmittee's  deci- 
sion to  make  a  more  intensive  study  of 
the  ways  in  which  iMittems  of  nursing 
home  ownership  and  management  for 
proflt  may  affect  the  level  of  patient  care. 

I  urge  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Long-Term  Care  to  move  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  undertaking  this  investiga- 
tion and  In  organizing  another  round 
of  hearings  in  Illinois  if  it  is  felt  that  new 
insights  C£ui  be  provided  by  so  doing.  I 
also  welcome  the  suggestion  by  the  staff 
of  the  committee  that  an  Illinois  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Long-Term  Care 
be  organized  to  work  for  improvements 
in  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  govern- 
ing nursing  homes  and  related  fsuiilltles. 
I  hope  this  proposal  can  be  quickly  Im- 
plemented. 

In  my  opinion,  our  Chicago  hearings 
accomplished  a  great  deal  in  belping  us 


to  understand  the  scope  of  the  problems 
in  the  field  of  long-term  care  for  the 
elderly.  Much  of  the  credit  must  go  to 
officials  at  all  levels  of  government  who 
appeared  as  witnesses  in  Chicago  and 
were  most  cooperative. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  wish  to  take  particular  note 
of  the  excellent  staff  work  provided  by 
William  Oriol,  Val  Halamandaris,  John 
Guy  Miller,  and  their  associates.  I  am 
also  grateful  for  the  assistance  provided 
me  by  Mrs.  Mary  Adelaide  Mendelsohn, 
an  informed  and  dedicated  worker  for 
the  imi>rovement  of  long-term  care 
facillUes. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  junior  Senator 
from  minois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  for  his 
contribution  to  the  2  days  of  hearings. 
I  know  that  we  will  continue  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  welfare  of  senior  citizens 
in  Illinois. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  Chicago  hear- 
ings on  nursing  homes  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rest  Hoke  Too  Bad  fok  Hotel 
(By  William  Jones  and  Philip  Ct^juto) 

An  owner  of  a  large  North  Side  nursing 
home  told  a  United  States  Senate  subcom- 
mittee yesterday  that  he  turned  his  buUd- 
Ing  into  a  nursing  home  in  1961  because  it 
was  too  rtm  down  to  operate  as  a  hotel. 

Daniel  A.  Slader,  an  owner  and  operator 
of  the  Melbourne  Nursing  Center.  4621  N. 
Racine  Av.,  made  the  disclosure  during  the 
final  day  of  Senate  hearings  here  into  nurs- 
ing hocae  abuses  exposed  by  Tmbunk  Task 
Force  reporters  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  Better  Government  Association.  State 
records  show  the  home  received  more  than 
$400,000  m  welfare  funds  In  1970  for  caring 
for  elderly  and  mentally  disturbed  patients. 
In  another  disclosure  during  yesterday's 
hearings,  Dr.  Jack  Weinberg,  director  of  the 
Illinois  State  Psychiatric  Agency,  told  the 
Subcommittee  On  Long  Term  Care  for  the 
Aging  that  he  was  offered  "HOO-a-head"  by 
a  nursing  home  operator  two  years  ago  for 
every  state  mental  patient  sent  to  the  nurs- 
ing home.  Weinberg  did  not  Identify  the 
owner  but  agreed  to  name  him  after  the 
hearing  to  stibcommlttee  Investigators. 

REmSEO,    HE    SATS 

Weinberg  said  he  refused  the  offer.  He 
also  described  the  release  of  former  mental 
patients  into  private  nursing  home*  as  an 
"111  advised,  rapid,  indiscriminate  program." 
Weinberg  aald  that  of  the  7,000  former 
state  patients  sent  to  nursing  homes  In  re- 
cent years  "I  am  not  convinced  that  all  7,000 
are  not  mentally  ill." 

Yesterday's  hearing  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Circle  Campus  was  conducted  by 
Sen.  Percy  (R.,  ni.]  and  Sen.  Stevenson 
ID.,  m.].  Slader's  disclosure  of  how  he  got 
into  the  nursing  home  business  emerged 
under  persistent  questlonlrvg  by  Percy. 

After  explaining  that  he  bought  the  Racine 
Avenue  building  In  1969  along  with  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Wolsky,  a  dentist,  Slader  said  the  two 
men  originally  planned  to  operate  the  facu- 
lty as  a  residential  hotel.  Slader  said  they 
decided  against  It  after  learning  that  re- 
habUitatlon  costs  would  be  too  high. 

PCSCT    WANTS    TO    KNOW 

"Why  did  you  get  into  the  nursing  home 
business?"  Percy  asked. 

•'Well,  we  had  this  Investment."  Slader 
replied.  "We  could  resell  the  property  and 
recoup  some  of  our  Inveetment  or  we  could 
use  it  for  another  purpose. 
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"We  determined  that  a  nursing  home  ^  ■Ba 
the  best  ans-wer,  but  I  don't  remember  ji  ist 
what  got  VLB  Into  that.  We  talked  It  orer 
with  a  number  of  people." 

Under  questioning  by  Stevenson,  Slater 
said  that  In  addition  to  being  a  60  per  c«nt 
owner  of  the  home,  Dr.  Wolsky  also  Is  the 
nursing  home  dentist  and  Is  paid  for  pis 
services  by  the  state.  Slader  also  serves  as 
treasurer  of  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Nu:^ 
Ing  Home  Association,  a  group  of  nursing 
home  owners  who  have  said  that  dlsclosutes 
of  nursing  home  abuse  are  exaggerated. 

ASKED    ABOtrr    VIOLATIONS 

Percy  also  pressed  Slader  for  an  explana- 
tion of  why  the  Melbourne  Nuratng  Center 
repeatedly  is  found  to  have  health  cqde 
violations  and  read  a  list  of  50  violations 
found  during  a  six-month  period  last  yecir. 

"Why  did  you  fall  to  correct  these  viola- 
tions?" Percy  asked.  j 

"To  the  best  of  my  Imowledge  each  acid 
every  violation  was  reinspected  until  c<)r- 
rected."  said  Slader,  who  currently  fa^es 
city  charges  of  health  code  violations.  '{ 
to  the  violations  not  corrected,  this  matter 
Is  followed  down  by  reinipection  and  coj 
action  Is  taken  If  they're  not  corrected.^ 


Statb  Blamed  for  Nitbsing  Home  Car 
(By  Jay  McMullen) 

The  state's  policy  of  releasing  mental 
patients  Into  the  care  of  Chicago  nursbig 
homes  has  been  blamed  by  the  city's  health 
conunlssioner  for  deterioration  of  care  in  si4ch 
homes.  I 

Dr.  Murray  C.  Brown  assailed  the  stage's 
policy  in  testimony  Friday  before  a  U.S. 
Senate  subcommittee  on  long-term  cire 
meeting  at  the  Chicago  Circle  Campus. 

Dr.  Brown  testified  that  under  the  stAte 
policy  adopted  in  1968  and  1M9,  a  goal  was 
set  for  unconditional  discharge  of  7,(J00 
mental  patients  from  state  hospitals.  | 

"We  believe  that  far  in  excess  of  60  per  cdnt 
of  this  number  were  sent  to  nursing  and  r«l- 
dential  care  homes  in  this  city,"  Dr.  Brown 
declared.  ] 

"We  have  further  learned  that  such  fornier 
patients  were  discharged  not  only  Into  Ill- 
censed  facilities,  but  Into  rooming  hoxises  and 
converted  low-class  hotels,  some  of  which  ahe 
Chicago  Board  of  Health  never  has  been  able 
to  Identify  or  locate.  T 

"We  have  also  not  been  advised  of  ijhe 
Identity  of  patients,  even  though  we  have 
repeatedly  requested  this  Information  duriig 
the  past  year  of  the  state  director  of  menial 
health.  | 

"These  actions  resulted  in  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  licensed  facilities,  the  disruption  [of 
their  activities  by  large  numbers  of  mentally 
disturbed  patients  and  strained  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  staffs  of  these  facilities  by  glvliig 
them  patients  requiring  care  that  they  i^d 
not  been  trained  to  give  and  swamping  th^m 
with  the  care  of  the  Incontinent  aged." 

He  estimated  that  3,000  to  3,500  such  dis- 
charged mental  patients  are  now  drawing 
public  aid  and  will  cost  the  taxpayers  00 
million  a  year. 

"We  believe  that  the  deterioration  of  facul- 
ties and  care  in  Chicago  nursing  homes 
directly  related  to  the  policy  changes  majde 
In  1969  by  the  Illinois  Legislature,  the  gov(ir- 
nor  and  the  Illinois  Department  of  Mental 
Health."  said  Dr.  Brown. 

U.S.  Senators  Listen:   Hear  NtrasE  Hoi4z 
Abitse  Stoht 

Cook  County  authorities  are  powerless 
close  nursing  homes  even  if  they  find  ifce 
homes  are  mistreating  patients,  a  United 
States  Senate  subcommittee  was  told  here 

Dr.  Collet te  Rasmussen.  chief  of  preven 
tive  medicine  for  the  county  public  health 
department,  said  yeaterday  she  would  wisl 
come    enforcement    power    for    county    au 
thorltles. 

The  power  to  enforce  state  standards  In 


to 


private  nursing  homes  for  which  the  aged 
now  pay  substantial  charges  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  state  to  the  county  under 
the  new  Constitution  effective  July  1. 

Dr.  Franklin  Yoder,  director  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Health,  testified  here 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

Yoder  defended  his  agency  against  charges 
of  laxity  In  enforcing  existing  standards. 

Asked  If  it  was  true  that  half  the  homes 
in  Illinois  do  not  now  meet  existing  state 
standards.  Yoder  said  the  number  would  be 
"somewhere  in  that  vicinity." 

Sen.  Frank  Moss  [D.,  Utah],  subcommittee 
chairman,  and  Sen.  Percy  |R.,  111.)  ques- 
tioned nursing  home  proprietors.  Altho  not  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  Sen.  Steven- 
son |D.,  111.]  joined  the  questioning. 

Yoder  told  the  senators  the  state's  in- 
spection staff  win  be  expanded  from  18  to  29 
and  that  six  medical  review  teams  will  be 
added  so  the  state  can  Improve  the  "quality 
and  frequency"  of  inspections  of  such  homes. 

Closing  the  worst  homes  will  put  no  pa- 
tients on  the  street,  Yoder  testified.  "We 
know  where  the  vacant  beds  are." 

The  owner  of  Kenmore  House  Nursing 
Home,  5517  N.  Kenmore  Av.,  Rabbi  Benjamin 
Cohen,  was  accompanied  by  two  lawyers  as 
he  testified : 

"The  best  Isn't  too  good  for  the  aged.  We 
want  to  give  the  elderly  a  Florida,  wherever 
they  are." 

William  Rechtenwald,  an  investigator  for 
the  Better  Government  Association,  testified 
that  he  had  been  hired  by  Cohen  without 
references  as  a  nurses  aide,  and  put  to  work 
dlsp>ensing  medicine  altho  be  had  no 
qualification. 

Rechtenwald  described  the  filth,  the  in- 
humane conditions  and  the  stench  he  found 
in  Kenmore. 

Cohen  bought  the  place  in  1967  with 
$40,000  down  and  its  net  profit  in  fiscal  1970 
was  more  than  $50,000,  the  subcommittee 
learned.  Both  Cohen  and  his  wife  are  on  the 
payroll  at  Kenmore. 

Call  Halt  or  Nursing  Homes  Substandard 
(By  Judy  Nlcol) 

As  many  as  50  per  cent  of  nursing  homes 
In  suburban  Cook  County  and  Chicago  fall 
below  llceoslng  standards,  two  witnesses 
told  the  U.S.  Senate  special  subcommittee 
on  aging  Friday. 

Other  witnesses  told  of  improper  care  of 
relatives  confined  to  Chicago  area  nursing 
homes. 

Appealing  at  the  two-day  subcommittee 
hearing  in  Chicago  on  "trends  In  long-term 
care"  were  the  head  of  the  Better  Govern- 
ment Assn.  and  th€  chief  of  preventive 
medicine  of  the  Cook  County  Department 
of  Public  Health.  They  estimated  that  If 
nursing  home  laws  were  strictly  enforced  as 
many  as  half  of  Caok  County's  nursing 
homes  might  have  to  be  closed,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, because  they  fall  below  licensing 
standards. 

BGA  acting  Executive  Director  George 
BUSS  detailed  to  Ssn.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  ni 
(D-IU.),  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-Ill.)  and 
Sen.  Frank  E.  Moss  (D-Utah)  conditions 
found  In  homes  In  which  Its  Investigators 
worked. 

COITNTT    LACKS   POWER 

Dr.  Collette  Rasmussen,  Cook  County  pre- 
ventive health  chief,  said  that  even  though 
her  department  knew  of  the  conditions  the 
BOA  found.  tJie  county  had  no  enforcement 
power.  The  licensing  procedure  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  state,  she  explained. 

Bliss  told  the  hearings  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Chicago  Circle  camous  that  the  BOA 
had  found  SDme  nursing  homes  hired  un- 
trained i>€ople.  served  poor  and  inadequate 
food,  mistreated  patients,  had  no  recreation 
programs  and  Ignored  medical   needs. 

Dr.  Franklin  D.  Yoder,  director  of  the  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Public  Health,  afSrmed 


that  about  half  of  the  state's  600  nursing 
homes  were  below  standard.  "But  the  condi- 
tions change  so  much  each  day,"  he  said. 

Asked  why  he  didn't  close  the  institutions, 
he  said  that  215  nursing  homes  have  closed 
or  changed  to  a  different  category  of  care 
since  1964. 

These  closings,  he  said,  were  voluntary. 

Asked  why  he  hadn't  closed  homes  that 
county  health  Inspectors  had  recommended 
be  shut  down.  Dr.  Yoder  said  that  "There 
was  probably  not  much  more  wrong  with 
those  nursing  homes  than  other  homes  in 
the  state  that  we  weren't  doing  anything 
about." 

He  said  that  laws  must  be  uniformly  ad- 
ministered throughout  the  state. 

EXPLAINS    CITY'S    PROBLEMS 

Chicago's  health  commissioner.  Dr.  Murray 
C.  Brown,  whose  department  has  closed  five 
nursing  homes  since  Jan.  1,  said  he  thought 
the  major  problem  In  the  city  was  the  trans- 
fer to  homes  of  former  mental  patients. 

Brown  said  that  in  1969,  before  mental 
patients  were  placed  by  the  state  In  nursing 
homes  In  Chicago,  there  were  only  four  cases 
involving  noncompliance.  In  1970,  after  the 
transfer  program  started,  there  were  29  court 
cases. 

Dr.  Brown  also  called  for  an  ordinance  pro- 
viding for  the  training  of  nursing  home  em- 
ployes, and  endorsed  Mayor  Daley's  program 
of  encouraging  volunteers  to  visit  homes  as 
our  "assurance  against  abuse." 

A  number  of  witnesses  testified  about  con- 
ditions in  homes  where  their  relatives  wwe 
placed. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Shelton  testified  that  her  84- 
year-old  mother  entered  a  Chicago  nursing 
home  after  a  heart  attack. 

She  was  not  fed  hot  meals,  was  left  in  an 
unheated  room  and  after  four  days  in  the 
home  developed  double  pneumonia.  She  died 
after  being  transferred  to  a  hospital,  Mrs. 
Shelton  testified. 

TELLS    OP    AMPUTATION 

Mrs.  Mary  Johannon  testified  that  her  43- 
year-old  sister  who  had  the  mental  ability 
of  a  3-year-oId,  was  raped  while  in  a  nursing 
home  or  a  mental  hospital  to  which  the 
home  transferred  her.  Mrs.  Johannon  said 
the  woman  had  no  soap  or  towels  while  In 
the  home,  had  contracted  an  Infection  so 
severe  that  she  couldn't  walk,  and  that  her 
clothing  disappeared. 

Mrs.  Glenda  Carlson  told  the  subcommit- 
tee her  84-year-old  mother  was  confined  to 
a  suburban  nursing  center  after  a  stroke. 

While  there,  Mrs.  Carlson  said,  her  mother 
developed  a  sore  on  one  foot.  When  it  spread, 
Mrs.  Carlson  called  a  doctor  who  made  one 
visit  and  told  her  that  she  was  "overly  con- 
cerned." 

The  sore  spread.  When  the  mother  was 
transferred  to  Oak  Forest  Hospital,  Mrs. 
Carlson  said,  she  had  to  sign  papers  to  allow 
the  leg  to  be  amputated  above  the  right  knee 
because  gangrene  had  developed. 


Nursing  Home  Abuses  Corroborated 
Senators  Percy  and  Stevenson  of  Illinois 
and  Moss  of  Utah  took  testimony,  here 
over  the  week-end  on  abuses  in  Chicago 
nursing  homes  exposed  by  Tribune  Task 
Force  repKJrters  in  cooperation  with  the  Bet- 
ter Government  Association.  The  senators, 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Long  Term 
Care,  produced  evidence  obtained  in  an  In- 
dependent investigation  by  their  staff.  The 
record  not  only  corroborated  shocking  find- 
ings of  The  Tbibune-BGA  Inquiry  but  pro- 
duced additional  Instances  of  greed,  and  hor- 
rifying mistreatment. 

Among  the  facts  adduced  by  the  subcom- 
mittee was  that,  on  a  810.000  cash  Investment 
in  a  building  converted  from  an  apartment 
hotel  into  a  nursing  home,  the  operator 
netted  a  profit  In  1969  of  8185.000.  Last  year 
the  home  obtained  8400.000  in  state  welfare 
funds  for  care  of  Indigent  patients. 
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The  same  home  spent  52  cents  a  day  on 
food  for  patients,  whereas  Chicago  area  jaUs 
average  63  cents  and  patient  food  costs 
thruout  the  nation  average  81.50  to  82  a  day. 

The  operator  remarked,  "Investors  In  nurs- 
ing homes  expect  a  return  of  15  to  20  per 
cent  a  year." 

Sen.  Percy  rejoined,  "It  Is  certainly  more 
profitable  than  any  business  I  have  seen  and 
It's  coming  out  of  the  hides  of  old  people.  It 
is  coming  out  of  their  food  plates,  out  of 
their  enjoyment  of  life.  This  is  the  heart 
of  what  we  are  looking  Into." 

Stories  of  individual  experience  were  re- 
volting. One  woman  testified  that  her  mid- 
dle-aged sister,  with  a  mind  of  a  3-year-old, 
was  shanghaied  into  a  state  mental  hospital 
from  a  nursing  home  after  apparently  being 
raped.  Another  woman  said  her  mother  died 
of  exposure  five  days  after  admission  to  a 
home  after  sleeping  in  an  unheated  room 
with  an  open  window  beside  her  bed.  A 
third  said  her  aged  mother's  leg  had  to  be 
amputated  because  of  neglect  by  a  home  of 
an  Infection. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  deserves  credit 
for  Its  contributions  to  exposure  of  the  nurs- 
ing home  racket.  Its  members  have  done  con- 
structive work  and  we  hope  they  will  follow 
thru. 


REVENUE  SHARING  PLUS  GOVERN- 
MENTAL REFORM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Rep- 
resentative Henry  Reuss  and  I  have  in- 
troduced a  revenue-sharing  proposal 
(8.  241)  which  not  only  provides  emer- 
gency funds  to  States  and  localities,  but 
calls  on  these  governments  to  reform  and 
update  themselves  and  their  tax  systems. 

We  believe  that  for  State  and  local 
governments  to  spend  any  additional 
funding  effectively,  it  is  essential  that 
they  make  their  systems  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  they  serve. 

I  believe  in  the  ability  and  wisdom  of 
our  local  and  State  governing  bodies  and 
executives.  However,  increased  service 
needs,  budget  deficits  and  high  citizen 
moblity  require  that  these  governments 
streamline  and  update  even  more. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  2,  1971,  contained  a  very  interest- 
tag  editorial  which  mentions  the  recent- 
ly released  evaluation  of  the  50  State 
legislatures  by  the  Citizens  Conference 
on  State  Legislatures.  I  make  no  value 
judgment  here  on  placing  a  State  here 
or  there  on  the  list  of  effectiveness.  How- 
ever, some  obvious  areas  in  need  of  re- 
form that  the  Post  mentions,  indicates 
that  aU  State  legislatures,  and  govern- 
ments, must  see  if  they  have  the  govern- 
mental structures  and  processes  that  will 
enable  them  to  spend  additional  Federal 
revenue  efQciently  and  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Passing  Power  and  Monet  to  the  States 

With  all  the  current  talk  about  revenue- 
sharing  and  about  shifting  power  away  from 
Washington  tmd  back  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  need  for  a  critical  look  at  the 
capacity  of  those  governments  to  act  effec- 
tively and  wisely  ought  to  be  obvious.  Tou 
flon't  get  good  government  by  shifting  either 
power  or  money  downward  unless  the  units 
receiving  it  are  capable  of  handling  the  tasks 
thrust  upon  them.  Thus,  a  recent  evaluation 
of  the  50  sute  legislatiu^s  by  the  Citizens 


Conference  on  State  Legislatures  Is  particu- 
larly timely  even  though  its  conclusions  have 
been  greeted  somewhat  less  than  warmly  in 
many  state  capltols.  From  reading  the  sum- 
mary report  (the  full  report  will  be  avail- 
able in  book  form  this  spring) ,  you  can  only 
conclude  that  a  great  many  changes  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  occur  if  these  bodies  are  to  do 
the  job  that  President  Nixon  and  others 
would  have  them  undertake. 

For  example,  at  the  time  the  study  was 
prepared,  a  member  of  the  legislature  In  In- 
diana, Colorado,  North  Dakota  and  Virginia 
had  no  staff  to  assist  him;  a  member  in  Iowa, 
Ohio,  Utah  and  Indiana  had  no  office  space 
of  any  kind.  It's  hard  to  believe  that  a  legis- 
lator can  operate  effectively  and  wisely  un- 
der such  conditions.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  believe 
that  a  legislature  can  govern  well  when  one 
house  has  400  members  who  are  paid  only 
8200  per  session,  as  does  New  Hampshire,  or 
when  a  legislature  has  100  different  commit- 
tees, as  does  Mississippi.  Nor  can  a  legislature 
function  with  much  efficiency  when  It  is  re- 
quired to  sit  m  session  as  every  word  of 
every  bill  is  read  aloud,  as  In  Kansas,  Ari- 
zona and  Nebraska,  or  when  amendments  to 
proposed  legislation  are  not  even  printed,  as 
In  Nebraska.  South  Dakota  and  Utah. 

We  pull  those  examples  out  of  the  report 
not  to  suggest  that  these  legislatures  are 
among  the  worst  in  the  country.  Indeed,  the 
Citizens  Conference  rates  two  of  those  men- 
tioned above  as  among  the  10  best  equipped 
legislatures  and  only  three  of  them  as  among 
the  10  most  lU-equlpped.  But  the  fact  that 
these  kinds  of  situations  are  commonplace 
suggests  the  basic  nature  of  some  of  the  re- 
forms that  must  be  made  if  state  govern- 
ment is  to  be  revitalized. 

The  Citizens  Conference  outlines  a  series 
of  criteria  by  which  a  state  legislature  can 
be  judged,  grouped  Into  categories  as  to 
whether  it  Is  functional,  accountable,  in- 
formed, independent  and  representative.  It 
suggests  that  the  public  has  accepted  a  low 
standard  of  performance  in  every  category  be- 
cause citizens  of  one  state — Indeed,  even 
members  of  its  legislature — know  very  little 
about  how  legislatures  elsewhere  perform  and 
because  few  people  are  fully  aware  of  the 
crucial  role  in  the  quality  of  life  that  a 
state  legislature  can  play.  Perhaps  the  con- 
ference's most  telling  point  is  its  comment 
that  state  government  is  a  "gray  area"  to 
most  Americans.  "Citizens  generally  know 
more  about  their  federal  and  local  govern- 
ments than  they  know  about  their  state  gov- 
ernments," the  report  says. 

While  we  do  not  put  too  much  credence 
in  the  relative  ranking  of  legislatures — Mary- 
land was  ranked  20th  and  Virginia  34th,  with 
California  and  New  York  leading  the  list, 
and  Wyoming  and  Alabama  bringing  up  the 
tall — the  shortcomings  the  report  points  out 
mark  the  places  where  reform  ought  to  be- 
gin. There  has  been  a  substantial  prolifera- 
tion in  recent  years  of  organizations  of  state 
officials  who  ought  to  be  able  to  use  this  re- 
p>ort  (and  other  similar  ones)  to  get  reforms 
under  way.  If  they  can't,  Washington  ought 
to  think  and  hard  about  the  wisdom  of  pass- 
ing down  power  and  money  to  legislative 
bodies  which  lack  the  tools  and.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  ability  to  handle  either. 


TRIUMPH  AND  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  wisest  men  I  have  ever  known  is  the 
Fteverend  Theodore  Parker  Ferris,  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  in  Boston,  Mass., 
I  have  attended  Dr.  Ferris'  church  for 
nearly  a  generation;  my  children  have 
been  raised  on  his  rare  and  compelling 
view  of  life;  his  church  is  my  splritucU 
home.  And  as  often  as  I  have  heard  him 
speak,  I  have  never  failed  to  learn  and 
to  grow  through  his  insight  and  percep- 
tion. 


Y^t  Ted  Ferris'  Palm  Sunday  sermon 
was  exceptional — even  for  him.  He  spoke 
to  the  triumph  and  tragedy  of  om-  age, 
to  the  inescapatrie  paradox  of  the  human 
condition:  That  joy  and  sorrow,  triumph 
and  tragedy,  victory  and  defeat  are  the 
inseparable  warp  and  woof  of  the  fabric 
of  life.  The  text  is  as  relevant  today  as 
it  was  in  biblical  times: 

If  only  you  had  known  the  way  that  leads 
to  peace!  But  now  It  Is  hid  from  thine  eyee. 

Ml-.  President,  only  rarely  do  I  intro- 
duce the  words  of  a  spiritual  leader  into 
the  poUtical  journal  of  this  body.  But 
this  sermon  is  so  profound  and  so  per- 
ceptive that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  full  in  the  Record, 
and  call  it  to  the  particular  attention 
of  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Tears  or  Tragedy 

In  the  story  of  Palm  Sunday  as  St.  Luke 
tells  It,  "when  Jesus  saw  the  city  he  wept" 
(St.  Luke  9:41)  A  man  is  not  supposed  to 
cry,  not  if  he's  a  strong  man;  and  If  and 
when  he  does,  he's  usually  embarrassed. 
Jesus  ordinarily  didn't  cry.  He  'sweat  blood' 
in  Gethsemane,  but  he  didn't  cry.  He  cried 
out  on  the  cross  with  a  loud  shout,  but  he 
shed  no  tears.  Why,  then,  did  he  cry  when 
he  saw  the  city?  And  at  this  particular  time? 

He  was  just  beginning  the  descent  from 
the  Mo\mt  of  Olives.  Some  of  you  have  seen 
the  dty  from  that  particular  apot,  which 
one  man  called  "the  moet  impressive  scene 
in  the  world."  He  was  being  given  a  royal 
welcome  to  the  city.  He  was  riding  on  a 
donkey,  a  beast  of  burden.  People  were 
shouting  and  singing.  Hail  to  the  chief!  or, 
in  their  words,  Hosanna!  Praise  God!  Hall 
to  the  King!  Triumph  was  In  the  air  he  was 
riding  high.  Why  then  did  he  cry  when  he 
saw  the  dty? 

He  cried,  not  because  he  was  afraid  of  it; 
and  not  because  of  anything  the  dty  mlg^t 
do  to  him;  he  was  prepared  for  that.  He 
cried  because  he  loved  It.  It  was  so  beautiful; 
it  was  his  city;  and  in  a  way  that  Is  not 
true  of  any  other  dty  in  the  world.  It  gath- 
ered up  the  life  of  a  whole  people.  It  was 
the  HCdy  Olty.  the  Olty  of  God.  He  loved  It, 
and  he  knew  that  It  viras  doomed;  that  Is 
why  be  cried. 

He  knew  that  Its  moment  had  come  and 
gone,  as  moments  come  and  go  in  the  lives 
of  people  like  us;  opportunities  come  and 
occasions  arise  when  we  might  see  and  do 
and  be  something  great.  They  come  and  they 
pass,  either  unnoticed  or  rejected;  and  when 
they  go,  they  are  gone  forever.  There  is  a 
finality  about  some  failures  that  has  the 
look  of  judgment  about  It.  The  dty  Jesus 
saw  wore  that  look. 

This  detail  of  the  Triumphal  Entry  Into 
Jerusalem  on  Palm  Sunday  was  picked  up 
only  by  St.  Luke.  When  four  people  tell  the 
story  of  an  event,  especially  a  momentous 
one,  the  outline  Is  usually  the  same  but  the 
details  are  likely  to  vary.  And  so  tbey  do  in 
this  story.  St.  Luke  caught  this  particular 
detail  and  drcled  it  with  light.  Jesus  wept 
when  he  saw  the  dty,  and  said  to  the  city, 
"If  only  you  had  known  the  way  that  leads 
to  peace !  It's  too  late  now;  your  chance  came, 
you  didn't  see  it,  you've  missed  It;  you  will 
be  destroyed."  One  commentator  write*. 
"The  tears  of  Jesus  are  the  tears  of  tragedy: 
his  love  for  Jerusalem  is  in  tension  with  bis 
acceptance  of  its  judgment." 

We  shall  not  stop  now  to  probe  the  par- 
tlcular  situation  that  existed  then  (and  I 
m\isX  say  that  it  is  a  great  temptation,  par- 
ticularly to  me.  to  probe  the  Ins  and  outs  of 
the  situation  which  he  was  facing  and  what 
It  was  that  he  thought  the  dty  had  failed  to 
do) .  But  it  all  happened  a  long  time  ago;  It 
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Isnt  easy  to  disentangle  the  threads  o^  his- 
tory, and  we  won't  stop  to  do  It.  Weishall 
move  on  quldily  to  the  thought  that  acmes 
Immediately  to  our  minds:  the  Strang  af- 
finity ol  triumph  and  tragedy. 

Ordinarily,  the  two  don't  go  togeth^,  do 
they?  They  are  mutually  exclusive.  Triumph 
means  victory.  If  you're  triumphant,  ^u've 
won!  Tragedy  means  defeat,  noble  defeat  per- 
haps, but  you've  lost.  And  you  cant  wl|i  and 
loM  at  the  same  time.  You  cant  be  ttliim- 
phant  and  tragic  at  the  same  time,      i 

When  Charles  Lindbergh  went  to  Pa^  on 
the  twenly-flrst  of  May.  1927,  alone,  bjr  air, 
and  landed  safely,  and  then  came  ba^k  by 
ship  to  New  Tork  and  rode  up  Broadway;  that 
was  Triumph,  pure  and  simple.  It  was  the 
triumph  of  one  yoimg  man  who  had  botja  the 
slLlll  and  the  courage  to  do  something;  that 
had  never  been  done  before.  There  were  no 
tears  on  that  day.  LUcewlse,  when  JohnJKen- 
nedy  was  Ulled  In  1963,  that  was  tragedy, 
pure  and  simple.  Regardless  of  political 
agreements  and  disagreements,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  been  murdered. 
There  were  no  shouts  of  triumph  on|  that 
day.  And  so  we  think  of  triumph  and  tritgedy 
as  mutually  exclusive.  | 

And  yet,  the  fact  that  we  meet  tbeid  here 
on  Palm  Sunday  so  closely  Intermyigled 
makes  us  mindful  of  the  fact  that  thfe  two 
are  not  so  far  apart  as  they  first  seem  to  be. 
I  am  bold  to  make  the  statement  to  wl^lch  I 
know  some  will  take  exception.  In  spite  ^f  the 
exceptions  that  might  be  brought  forward.  It 
Is  generally  true  that  there  is  in  .every 
triumph  a  potential  tragedy.  Take  a  relatively 
trivial  Instance  of  triumph.  A  man  vii|lns  a 
tennis  match.  He's  triumphant;  he's  th^  vic- 
tor. His  victory  goes  to  his  head.  He  becomes 
more  and  more  overbearing  toward  hie  fel- 
low-players, even  arrogant;  and  eventuajlly  he 
becomes  so  sure  of  himself,  his  style,  and  his 
skill  that  he  becomes  careless.  He  cuts  idown 
on  his  practicing,  and  the  next  matih  he 
loses.  ! 

A  country  wins  a  war.  People  go  wllc^  with 
excitement.  They  are  triumphant;  th^  are 
the  victors.  But  then  there  Is  always  th*  pos- 
sibility that  they  will  go  mad  with  power,  and 
plunge  themselves  into  another  war,  to  main- 
tain that  position,  and  before  the  war  la  over, 
they  lose  it.  So,  in  triumph  there  are  the 
seeds  of  tragedy. 

Likewise,  in  every  tragedy  there  is  a  poten- 
tial triumph.  How  is  it  that  the  blind  can 
read?  It  is  because  one  boy,  at  tbe  «ge  of 
three,  had  an  accident  and  lost  his  light. 
He  was  a  French  boy:  he  was  sent  to  school 
and  gradually,  working  on  a  systeim  l>egun 
by  someone  else,  he  simplified  a  sysl:^  of 
raised  dots  (sixty-three  In  all)  by  w^lch  a 
blind  p>er6on  can  read  with  his  fltigets.  He 
was  Louis  Braille.  Out  of  tragedy,  pure  and 
simple  it  must  have  seemed  to  his  parents — 
a  boy  three  years  old  struck  blind — <iut  of 
that  tragedy  comes  the  trlumt^  of  the  jbllnd 
able  to  read  not  with  their  eyes  buti  with 
their  hands.  i 

How  is  it  that  the  rules  of  safety  Ip  the 
North  Atlantic  waters  are  so  strict?  B^^use 
on  the  night  of  April  fifteenth  in  1912  the 
Titanic  hit  an  Iceberg  and  lost  fifteen,  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  lives.  Tragic  it  was,  pure 
and  simple.  Tet  because  of  that  tragedy  all 
the  sa,fety  rules  were  made  more  strict.  The 
Iceberg  patrol  was  increased.  (Now.  of  oburse, 
radar  has  taken  its  place.)  But  what«7er  it 
is  that  makes  for  safety  at  sea  in  the  porth 
Atlantic  is  partly  the  result  of  that  one  ter- 
rible tragedy.  So,  out  of  tragedy,  trlui^ph  is 
sometimes  won.  . 

Interesting  as  it  is  to  speculate  abo\4t  this 
strange  marriage  of  unlikely  opposite^,  this 
is  not  oiur  primary  concern  now.  This  is  not 
why  these  'tears  of  tragedy"  touch  us  today. 
They  touch  us  because  in  a  sense  we  tap  that 
city,  and  thoae  words  speak  to  tis.  "If  only 
you  had  known,  If  only  you  had  knowki,  the 
way  that  leads  to  peace."  And  we  say  as  we 
Msten  to  them.  Why  dldnt  we  knof?  We 


bad  the  facts;  we  had  the  knowledge;  we 
had  the  counsel  of  wise  men,  both  in  the 
state  aad  in  the  military,  plus  all  the  lessons 
of  history.  Why  didn't  we  know?  The  fact  is, 
we  did  know.  We  did  know! 

But  we  also  had  what  I  dare  to  call  here 
the  "itch"  to  be  big;  and  it's  a  very  disturbing 
itch — that  deeire  to  be  big,  one  not  easily 
put  out  of  mind.  "Big  brother"  we  called  it, 
but  the  accent  was  on  big,  the  blggeat  ships, 
the  biggest  tankers,  the  biggest  planes,  the 
biggest  armies,  the  biggest  military  system, 
the  biggest  bombs,  the  biggest  missiles,  the 
biggest  banks  and  the  tallest  buUdlngs.  the 
biggest  of  everything  In  the  world.  That's 
what  we  wanted. 

We  also  had  the  "yen",  here  at  home,  to 
breiUc  loose,  to  be  free,  to  shake  off  the 
shackles  of  tradition  and  authority.  Inhibi- 
tions, and  above  all,  hypocrisy.  So  we're  do- 
ing it;  we're  doing  it  with  a  vengeance.  And 
much  of  it  is  fOT  the  good,  because  some  of 
the  hypocrisy  should  be  shaken,  some  of  the 
inhibitions  should  be  left  behind,  and  some 
of  the  traditions  have  served  their  time  and 
are  worn  out.  We  are  doing  it.  We've  been 
on  a  world-wide  spree  for  the  last  twenty 
years:  or  you  might  say  a  whirlwind  tour  of 
freedom  without  discipline. 

And  we  do  not  learn  from  experience,  you 
know;  not  always.  That's  one  of  the  things 
that  is  hard  for  vis  to  take  as  we  grow  older. 
Human  beings  aren't  like  animals  in  that 
respect.  Animals  inherit  certain  instinctive 
knowledge  from  their  predecessors  that  we 
don't.  We  have  to  learn  to  swim;  they  don't. 
We  have  to  learn  what  depressions  mean.  We 
have  to  learn,  each  generation,  what  violence 
can  do  to  a  nation,  what  wars  can  do.  We 
don't  inherit  that  knowledge  automatically, 
and  we  don't  learn  as  easily  as  you  might 
think  from  past  experience  which  has  spelled 
out  the  lessons  in  letters  too  large  to  be 
missed.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
we  missed  the  moment,  let  it  pass. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  that  we  have 
missed  something;  that  it  isnt  quite  so  sim- 
ple as  we  thought  it  was,  not  quite  so  sim- 
ple; and  that  we  are  in  trouble.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  see,  if  we  dldnt  see  it  before,  that 
it's  easier  to  get  into  something  than  it  is 
to  get  out  of  it.  Remember  how  in  the  old 
days  they  used  to  put  a  man  in  a  crate,  bind 
him  hand  and  foot,  then  wire  the  crate, 
and  seal  it  in  every  conceivable  way,  and 
drop  it  Into  the  depths  of  the  sea?  It  took 
a  Houdlni  to  get  out  of  it !  No  one  else  could 
have  done  it. 

It's  not  easy  to  get  out  of  something  when 
you  once  get  into  it.  It's  easier  to  get  Into 
a  completely  polluted  atmosphere  than  it  is 
to  get  out  of  it  and  purify  it.  It's  much  easier 
to  get  into  a  flabby  and  indulgent  mate- 
rialistic way  of  life  than  it  is  to  get  out  of 
It.  Tou  get  very  accustomed  to  it;  you  enjoy 
it;  you  like  the  comfort  of  it.  I  do.  It's  ten 
times  easier  to  get  into  it  tlian  to  get  out 
of  it.  It's  infinitely  easier  to  get  into  a  mis- 
understanding than  it  is  to  get  out  of  it, 
without  any  broken  bones.  And  it's  Infinitely 
easier  to  get  into  a  war  than  It  is  to  get  out 
of  it. 

We  are  beginning,  I  think,  as  a  people  to 
see  more  clearly  than  we  once  did  what  T. 
W.  Manson,  the  great  New  Testament  scholar 
of  my  generation,  wrote  about  Jerusalem  at 
this  particular  time.  He  wrote,  "What  the 
verse  (18:43)  says  is  that  the  city  will  be 
sacked  and  destroyed  with  its  inhabitants 
In  it.  The  prime  cause  of  the  material  disaster 
is  a  moral  failure;  and  the  moral  failure  is 
essentially  a  failvu'e  of  religlovis  insight." 
Personally,  I  can  take  that  to  myself;  per- 
haps we  can  all  take  it.  If  there  is  any  ma- 
terial disaster  In  our  time,  the  cause  of  it 
is  a  moral  failure;  and  the  moral  failure  is 
essentially  a  failure  of  religious  insight.  By 
religious  insight  I  do  not  mean  any  parti- 
cular form  of  piety,  but  an  insight  into  the 
nature  of  things,  the  mystery  of  necessity, 
the  naturalness  of  law.  the  law  of  the  uni- 


verse, of  the  way  of  the  cosmos  which  you 
cannot  buck  and  win.  That  is  what  I  mean 
by  a  lack  of  religious  insight;  insight  into  the 
reality  of  God,  whose  ways  are  not  always 
plain,  but  nevertheless  can  neither  be  dodged 
nor  ignored.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that 
once  again. 

Some  are  even  beginning  to  cry,  to  shed 
the  'tears  of  tragedy',  and  in  these  'tears  of 
tragedy'  is  the  possibility  of  triumph.  Peo- 
pie  who  weep  and  wail  at  the  drop  of  a  hat 
never  do  much  for  anybody;  neither  do  the 
people  who  never  shed  a  tear,  like  stone; 
they  don't  do  much  for  anybody.  It  is  those 
who  weep,  not  for  themselves,  not  over  their 
own  losses,  not  even  over  the  losses  of  their 
country,  but  over  the  things  that  they  have 
missed,  the  things  that  they  should  have 
seen  and  didn't;  over  the  things  they  should 
have  done  and  dldnt  do,  over  the  things 

they    should   have    known — did    know bu: 

didn't  see.  It  is  those  people  In  whom  lie 
the  seeds  of  triumph,  the  people  whose  tears 
open  their  eyes  and  point  the  way  to  peace. 
In  them  is  the  hope  of  triumph  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Last  week  everyone's  attention  was  focused 
on  one  young  man.  Lieutenant  William  L 
Galley.  When  he  was  convicted  of  the  pre- 
meditated murder  of  twenty-two  men,  wom- 
en and  children,  he  made  one  brief  state- 
ment. "I  hope  that  My  Lai  isn't  a  tragedy 
but  an  eye-opener,  even  for  people  who  say 
war  is  hell."  You  have  to  respect  a  man  who 
can  say  anything  at  a  time  like  that;  but 
it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  tragedy  that  makes 
it  an  eye-opener.  Not  only  what  this  one 
man  did,  or  what  happened  at  that  one  place, 
but  what  the  whole  country  is  doing,  what 
the  whole  world  is  involved  in.  It  is  the  very 
fact  that  it  is  a  tragedy  that  makes  It  an 
eye-opener,  for  tragedy  has  the  power  to 
open  eyes  that  otherwise  remain  forever 
shut. 

Jesus,  surrounded  by  the  temporary  tri- 
umph that  those  well-meaning,  lovable 
people  gave  him — you  can  feel  the  excite- 
ment that  they  felt,  they  were  sure  that 
something  was  going  to  happen,  and  tliat  it 
was  going  to  be  what  they  wanted  to  hap- 
pen, something  good  and  great  for  their 
people — surrounded  by  the  triumph  of  those 
well-meaning,  lovable  people,  he  saw  through 
his  tears  the  fate  of  a  people  who  missed 
their  chance. 

Notice  this,  he  didn't  blame  them,  he 
didn't  scold  them.  He  said,  according  to  the 
text,  "It  is  hidden  from  your  eyes."  Notice 
the  passive  voice.  He  dldnt  say.  You  shut 
your  eyes  and  deliberately  refused  to  see  it 
He  said,  "It  is  hidden  from  your  eyes,"  some- 
how relieving  them  of  some  of  the  inevitable 
guilt.  I  personally  am  grateftil  for  that,  be- 
cause some  of  the  things  that  I.  as  one  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  have  missed  have 
not  been  things  that  I  have  deliberately 
turned  away  from;  they  have  been  hidden 
from  my  eyes.  I  haven't  seen  them,  not  be- 
cause I  am  blind,  or  becavise  I  refuse  to  look 
at  them,  but  because  I  couldnt  see  them, 
dldnt  see  them.  Jesus  said,  "It  is  hidden 
from  your  eyes." 

He  didn't  shake  his  fist  at  them.  He  didn't 
condemn  them.  He  didn't  in  his  majesterlal 
authority  stand  before  them  and  say. 
'J'accuse!'  He  just  cried.  He  wept  over  them: 
those  tears  so  rarely  shed  have  opened  many 
another  eye,  have  melted  many  a  heart,  and 
turned  many  a  step  towards  peace.  In  those 
tears  of  tragedy  lay  the  hope  of  triumph 
then.  It  lies  in  the  same  place  now,  in  the 
tears  of  tragedy. 

Lord,  as  we  think  about  ourselves  and 
our  world,  in  the  light  of  the  things  that 
happened  in  other  days  when  thou  wept  over 
the  city  In  that  one  brief  hotir  of  triumph, 
help  us  to  see  clearly  how  closely  triumph 
and  tragedy  are  related,  and  to  find  In  the 
tears  of  tragedy  the  hope  of  triumph  In  the 
futiare.  Teach  us  to  cry.  Lord;  and  through 
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our  tears  let  us  see  things  more  nearly  as 
they  are.  Amen. 


THE  NEED  IS  FOR  FARM  PAYMENT 
LIMITATIONS 

Mr  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  28,  I  introduced  S.  423.  which 
would  provide  a  $10,000  linaitation  on 
farm  payments  on  wheat,  feed  grain,  and 
cotton  producUcHi. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  because 
I  believe  that  the  farm  payment  pro- 
gram has  gotten  out  of  hand.  I  feel  we 
must  help  the  small  farmer  who  is  con- 
tributing to  keeping  our  agriculture  pro- 
duction in  line  with  our  agriculture  needs 
by  limiting  his  production.  He  may  suffer 
economically  by  participaUng  in  this  na- 
tional program  to  protect  us  from  a  glut 
on  the  market  of  unneeded  food  and  the 
Instability  this  might  mean  in  our  food 

supply. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  must  continue 
to  provide  these  benefits  to  the  large  cor- 
porate farm  factories  which  seem  to  get 
larger  and  larger  and  get  more  and 
more  payments  for  holding  back  their 
production. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
just  released  its  report  of  farm  payments 
for  1970.  I  am  shocked  by  the  facts  this 
r^ort  continues  to  reveal  about  farm 
payments: 

First.  The  Federal  taxpayers  contrib- 
uted nearly  $4  billion  to  farm  payments 
last  year. 

Second.  Payments  of  nearly  $40  mil- 
lion went  to  just  23  farmers. 

Third.  More  than  $11/2  billion  hi  pay- 
ments—nearly 50  percent — went  to 
barely  5  percent  of  the  farmers. 

Fourth.  One  farm  fswitory  got  more 
than  $4  million  in  payments  while  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  21/2  miUion  farm- 
ers in  the  Nation  got  less  than  $5,000 
each. 

Fifth.  Payments  continued  to  go  to 
many  unusual  farm  factories  including 
heavy  payments  to  a  farm  in  which  the 
Queen  of  England  and  her  family  are 
major  investors. 

The  bill  passed  last  year  limiting  pay- 
ments to  $55,000  per  crop  per  farm  will 
help  some.  It  goes  into  effect  this  year. 

But,  the  real  need  is  to  help  the  small 
fanner  and  the  taxpayer.  Even  the 
$55,000  limitation  will  not  mean  much  to 
them.  The  small  farmer  does  not  get  that 
much  in  payment  and  the  taxpayer  will 
continue  to  pour  out  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion under  the  $55,000  limitation.  We 
can  save  the  taxpayers  several  hundred 
million  dollars  by  reducing  the  payments 
to  $10,000  and  still  not  hurt  the  small 
fanner  who  receives  less  than  that 
amotmt. 

My  bill,  S.  423  has  been  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  I  hope  that  hearings  may  be 
held  soon  and  that  the  administration 
will  lend  its  support  to  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  millions  we  save  can 
be  used  to  preserve  our  environment, 
build  new  schools,  help  poor  elderly  citi- 
zens, and  meet  many  of  the  priority 
needs  of  our  Nation. 


ADDRESS     BY     HON.     ABBA     EBAN, 
FOREIGN  MINISTER  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  a  television  news  broadcast 
carried  a  brief  but  very  moving  excerpt 
from  an  address  by  the  Honorable  Abba 
Eban.  Foreign  Minister  of  Israel.  The  ad- 
dress was  delivered  on  March  18  to  the 
1971  inaugural  diimer  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  of  Greater  New  York. 
When  I  asked  the  Israeli  consulate  in 
New  York  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Eban's  text, 
I  learned  that  he  had  been  speaking  with- 
out a  prepared  text.  However,  the  con- 
sulate has  produced  a  transcript  from 
tapes  of  the  address  and  today  I  would 
Uke  to  share  this  transcript  with  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  are  privileged 
to  have  Mr.  Eban  as  a  guest  in  our  Nation 
we  are  simultaneously  reminded  that  the 
English  language  is  the  language  of  free- 
dom and  that  Israel's  struggle  for  ijeace 
and  survival  is  among  the  most  moving 
chapters  in  the  history  of  freedom. 

As  Mr.  Eban  averred,  the  central  issue 
for  Israel  can  be  put  in  one  word — "sur- 
vival." And  he  said: 

What  an  ominous  word  that  is.  To  be 
talking  of  survival  twenty-two  years  after 
the  establishment  of  Israel,  three  decades 
after  the  greatest  orgy  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed to  which  our  people  or  any  people  has 
ever  been  subjected.  TTie  struggle  for  a  people 
to  survive  across  all  the  storms  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  history. 

There  is  nothing  in  human  records  sim- 
ilar to  this.  Throughout  all  the  centuries 
it  has  been  pathetically  difficult  for  men  to 
be  Jewish  and  physically  survive.  Or  in  such 
circumstances  as  enabled  them  to  insure 
their  physical  survival  how  difficult  it  has 
been  to  Insure  survival  in  their  own  free  and 
autonomous  identity. 

For  those  who  doubt  that  survival  is 
the  issue,  Mr.  Eban  brought  vividly  to 
mind  the  events  of  1967.  He  explained 
why  "the  summer  of  1967  is  still  the  point 
of  reference  for  everything  that  Israel 
says  and  does" : 

Soon  we  shall  be  entering  the  fifth  yew  of 
Israel's  steadfast  maintenance  of  the  posi- 
tions and  the  attitudes  that  she  took  in  the 
light  of  that  deeply  moving  and  traumatic 
experience.  But  we  should  betray  those 
memories,  we  should  be  false  to  those  sacri- 
fices, if  we  were  to  let  those  days  perish 
from  our  hearts. 

We  cannot  forget  them.  We  cannot  forget 
the  cold  wind  of  vulnerability  that  blew 
across  our  lives.  We  cannot  forget  the  thou- 
sand tanks  in  Sinai.  We  cannot  forget  the 
death  and  destruction  tliat  poured  upmn  us 
from  the  Golan  Heights.  We  cannot  forget 
how  we  were  then  squeezed  up  against  the 
narrow,  densely  populated  coastal  plain.  We 
cannot  forget  how  in  a  single  night  we  were 
cut  off  from  maritime  contact  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  world.  We  cannot  forget  that 
the  vital  fuel  by  which  our  security  and  our 
economy  are  sustained  were  iUicitly  choked 
off  by  an  illegitimate  blockade.  We  cannot 
forget  that  in  the  summer  days  of  May  and 
early  June,  1967,  the  prospect  of  Israel's 
physical  destruction  was  being  seriously  dis- 
cussed across  the  world,  in  Arab  capitals  in 
wild  exaltation  of  spirit,  in  other  lands  with 
genuine  anguish  but  in  total  Impotence  of 
intervention. 

We  brood  upon  those  memories  day  and 
night.  They  have  added  a  new  dimension  to 
the  national  consciousness  and  the  explora- 


tion of  it  will  take  many  years.  And  out  of 
those  memories  and  out  of  those  experlenc«s 
we  have  developed  the  general  lines  of  Israel's 
policy  just  as  it  stands  before  us  today.  We 
are  fl*mly  and  Irrevocably  resolved  not  to  re- 
store the  conditions  of  peril  and  danger  and 
vulnerabUity  from  wlilcb  we  so  narrowly 
escaped. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Elban  made  some 
especially  penetrating  remarks  concern- 
ing the  virtues  and  soUd  achievements  of 
Israel's  teneu;ity  during  the  last  year. 
While  it  is  true  that  much  needs  to  be 
done,  and  while  it  is  true  that  there  is  a 
surface  appearance  of  Immobility  on  the 
politics  between  nations  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  fact  there  has  been  significant 
movement — the  sort  of  movement  which 
promises  still  more  accommodaticHi. 

Last  summer  there  was  a  large-scale 
shooting  war  raging  along  the  Suez 
Canal.  Today  the  guns  are  silent. 

Last  summer  the  dangerous  Soviet  in- 
tervention in  the  Middle  East  was  pro- 
ceeding apsu;e.  The  spread — and  surrep- 
titious movement — of  SA-2  suid  SA-3 
missiles  was  especially  ominous.  Today 
the  Soviet  presence  remains  and  con- 
tinues to  enlarge.  This  is  the  single  most 
dangerous  ingredient  in  the  volatile 
Middle  East,  but  its  most  aggressive 
tendencies  seem  to  be  in  abeyance  for  the 
moment. 

Last  summer  the  kingdom  of  Jordan 
was  thought  to  be  en  route  to  extinction. 
It  now  appears  to  have  achieved  a  meas- 
ure of  stabiUty. 

Mr.  Eban  is  correct  in  saying  that — 

Everything  Is  now  better  than  it  was  six 
months  ago. 

He  is  also  correct  in  adding: 

But  things  are  yet  not  ripe  for  that  final 

fikct  of  harmony  out  of  which  peace  can  be 

secured. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Eban 
is  correct  in  crediting  Israel's  tenacity 
with  the  achievement  of  much  of  this 
movement  toward  stability  in  the  Middle 
East.  As  he  says: 

It  is  because  we  refused  to  settle  for 
fragile,  easy,  convenient  solutions  that  we 
liave  driven  our  neighbors  to  the  understand- 
ing that  they  cannot  unfreeze  the  present 
situation  except  in  the  context  of  a  peace 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  some  reason  to 
hope  that,  behind  the  fog  of  alternating 
rhetoric — the  rhetoric  of  war  and  the 
rhetoric  of  peace — which  emanates  from 
some  of  the  Arab  States,  a  new  realism 
may  be  bom.  But  we  might  see  a  reversal 
of  every  encouraging  trend  if  the  Israelis 
abandon  the  steadfastness  which  has 
been  so  fruitful.  Thus  Mr.  Eban  gives 
this  warning: 

Today  we  are  told  that  all  the  possibilities 
of  moderation  have  been  exhausted  by  the 
announcement  in  Cairo  of  a  readiness  of  a 
peace  agreement.  Never  will  they  go  further 
and  reach  agreement  with  Israel  on  the  vlt«U 
issues  of  security,  or  territorial  provisions. 
They  will  never  agree  to  a  real  boundary 
negotiation. 

But  thoee  who  tell  us  that  they  will  never 
agree  to  a  real  boundary  negotiation  told  us 
a  year  ago  that  they  would  never  agree  to  a 
peace  accord.  That  they  would  never  agree  to 
things  with  which  they  have  now  come  to 
reconcUe  themselves.  We  regard  ourselves 
therefore,  as  at  the  intermediate  stage  of  a 
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fundamentally  Improving  situation.  Bat  the 
plea  that  we  make  to  ourselves  and  to  rthers, 
is  do  not  pluck  this  fruit  yet !  It  Is  pro  nislng 
to  the  eye.  It  Is  not  yet  ripe.  Let  it  mature. 
Help  It  to  grow  to  a  significant  state  of  diges- 
tion. If  you  pluck  It  now  then  an  blstorlc 
opportunity  may  well  have  been  squar  dered. 

Mr.  President,  as  Mr.  Eban  generously 
acknowledges  the  recent  progress  In  the 
Middle  East  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  skillful,  patient,  delicate,  restrained 
policies  of  the  U.S.  GovernmenU  The 
Nixon  administration  has  avoide4  pre- 
cipitous awjtion;  it  has  abjured  lieavy- 
handed  intervention.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration understands  that  a  peact  that 
does  not  result  from  direct  negotiations 
between  the  parties  directly  con<^med 
will  be  a  chimeric  peace.  i 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  Middlt  East 
is  the  real  proving  ground — thei  most 
significant  single  test — of  the  >Iixon 
doctrine.  Under  this  doctrine  the  United 
States  pledges  to  honw  its  commitpients 
by  helping  those  who  are  determined  and 
able  to  help  themselves.  I 

Israel — a  brave,  disciplined  and  self-reliant 
Nation — is  a  perfect  partner  for  us  j  under 
the  NUon  doctrine.  Israel  has  not  astted  for 
and  does  not  want  or  require  the  Help  of 
American  manpower.  She  asks  nothln*  more 
from  us  than  help  In  maintaining  tl^e  bal- 
ance of  power  In  the  Middle  East — and  an 
even-handed  refusal  to  dictate  settlement 
terms  to  any  side.  I 

This  U  how  Mr.  Eban  explains  the  [Israeli 
opposition  to  the  Idea  of  a  dictated  bound- 
ary: , 

Israel's  desire  to  have  a  negotiated  tjound- 
ary  and  not  a  dictated  boundary  isilegltl- 
mate.  It  Is  In  conformity  with  every  con- 
sideration of  international  law,  trallltlon, 
precedent  and  security.  J 

After  every  war  a  new  structure  ol|  secu- 
rity Is  built.  Men  do  not  restore  the  condi- 
tions out  of  which  the  explosion  aroaeC  They 
do  not  especially  allow  the  old  neuralgic 
points  at  which  the  war  erupted  to  be  recon- 
structed. They  do  not  say  let  us  nowj  bring 
the  explosive  material  back  again  intio  pre- 
cisely the  same  combination  and  juxtaposi- 
tion out  of  which  the  explosion  arose,  ^ere- 
fore,  If  you  look  around  Euroi>e  an<l  look 
around  Asia,  you  And  that  In  the  postwar 
structure  there  are  differences.  Thefe  are 
changes  which  reflect  the  experience  Of  war 
and  which  augur  the  possibility  of  peace. 
Therefore,  when  Israel  says  that  the  peace 
map  must  have  certain  differences  ln|  com- 
parison with  the  war  map,  we  are  Baying 
what  every  nation  ever  afflicted  by  aggfesslon 
has  said  on  the  morrow  of  Its  emergence 
from  peril  to  deliverance. 

It  Is  Juridically  valid  because  tl^e  old 
armistice  lines  were  never  accepted  Or  rec- 
ognized as  permanent  boundaries.  It  was 
the  Egyptian  government  which  insisted  on 
the  Inclusion  In  our  1949  agreement  t>n  the 
passage  which  said  .  .  .  the  armlstlc*  lines 
may  not  be  construed  as  political  or  terri- 
torial boundaries  and  may  not  prejudice  the 
rights  and  claims  of  either  party  in  the 
transition  to  peace.  And  we  Insist'  on  a 
negotiated  boundary  also  tn  the  na^e  of 
good  faith. 

As  Mr.  Eban  made  clear,  the  Israel^  posi- 
tion rests  on  two  convictions. 

The  first  conviction  Is  that  the  "|)eace" 
talk  from  Cairo  is  as  yet  unconvincing.  The 
VAR  wants  negotiations — but  It  want^  Israel 
to  make  advance  commitments  on  the  crucial 
matters  of  substance  which  should  be  the 
subject  of  meaningful  negotiations,  ifa  this 
regard,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  tlie  Sen- 
ates  attention  to  a  recent  column  hy  Mr. 
John  Roche.  Mr.  Roche  has  some  very  cogent 
observations  on  the  familiar  tactic  of 'stipu- 
lating "nonnegotlable  preconditions  fot  nego- 


tiations." This  Is  the  ploy  the  Russians  and 
their  Arab  clients  are  currently  using  to 
bring  pressxire  on  the  Israelis.  The  United 
States  has  had  ample  experience  with  this 
ploy,  and  will  not  be  distracted  by  it.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  Mr. 
Roche's  column  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobo 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  conviction 
which  underlies  the  Israeli  approach  to 
a  peace  settlement  concerns  the  Rus- 
sians. The  Isrt^lis  believe — accurately 
in  my  judgment — that  the  presence  of 
Russians  in  the  Middle  East  Is  the  major 
source  of  unresolvable  tension.  The  Is- 
raeli position  is  that  any  lasting  peace 
settlement  will  provide  for  the  removal 
of  the  Russian  presence.  And  certainly 
no  sensible  solution  will  attempt  to  legit- 
imize the  Russian  presence.  In  this  re- 
gard. Mr.  Eban  discussed  the  idea  of  a 
Russian  involvement  in  some  sort  of  in- 
ternational peacekeeping  force: 

Some  of  the  proposals  that  are  being  made 
to  us  have  never  had  any  parallel  elsewhere. 
There  are  other  cases  in  the  world  where  in 
the  morrow  of  the  war.  agreements  are  made 
which  enable  a  nation  to  defend  Its  vital 
interests  If  they  are  vital  and  if  they  are  cru- 
cial In  the  way  that  we  wish  this  to  be  done 
in  our  case.  All  we  ask  Is  that  there  should 
not  be  applied  to  Israel  any  criterion  or 
standard  which  has  not  been  applied  to 
other  nations. 

One  of  the  most  eccentric  of  all  proposals 
Is  that  we  should  supersede  our  presence  by 
a  four-power  presence.  Now  the  fovir  powers 
are  not  anonymous.  I'll  talk  about  one  of 
them.  The  proposal  Is  that  Israel's  vital  In- 
terests In  the  Shann  El  Sheik  area  shall  be 
subordinated  to  the  extent  of  50%  or  25%  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  Soviet  general  In  Sharm 
El  Sheik  will  insiire  Israel's  supply  routes 
and  Israel's  connections  with  two-thirds  of 
the  world.  Is  there  any  realism  In  this? 
Israel's  policy  is  plain. 

We  look  with  distress  upon  the  existing 
Soviet  presence  in  the  Middle  East.  No  Israeli 
hand  wlU  be  lifted  to  acquiesce  in  the  exten- 
sion of  that  presence  anywhere  else. 

The  Soviet  presence  Is  the  source  of  ten- 
sion. It  is  no  use  saying,  as  some  say  to  us 
that  since  the  Soviet  Union  Is  in  the  Middle 
East  anyway  what  does  It  matter  If  they  are 
somewhere  else?  Does  anybody  say  that  he- 
cause  they  are  In  E.  Germany,  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter— If  they  would  also  be  in  Italy  and  In 
France  and  in  Belgium  and  in  Holland?  For 
us.  therefore  to  give  our  hand  to  the  intro- 
duction and  legitimization  of  a  Soviet  pres- 
ence at  a  crucial  point  of  Israel's  Interest 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  all  our  conviction 
about  what  Soviet  policy  Is. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  there 
now  seems  to  be  a  general  imderstand- 
ing  of  one  way  to  avoid  continued  Soviet 
presence  in  the  Middle  East.  Everyone 
concerned  must  agree  that  in  the  event 
that  some  sort  of  international  peace- 
keeping force  should  be  desirable,  the 
composition  of  that  force  must  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  directly  involved. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  his  address, 
Mr.  E1t>an  made  clear  that  this  policy  is 
in  accord  with  the  explicit  understand- 
ing Israel  had  when  accepting  the  UJI. 
resolution  and  the  Jarring  Mission: 

Israel's  adherence  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  and  its  acceptance  of  the  Jar- 
ring Mission  were  secured  on  the  clear  and 
explicit  understanding  and  assurance  that 
the  evacuation  of  all  the  territories  was 
neither  Implied  nor  stated  and  that  there 
would  be  room  for  a  territorial  negotiation. 
It  was  when  these  assurances  and  these  un- 
derstandings   were    committed    and    trans- 


mitted to  us  that  our  support  for  this  ven- 
ture was  obtained. 

Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  Israel's 
policy,  as  outlined  in  Mr.  Eban's  majestic 
address,  is  to  avoid  sacrificing  long-term 
interests  for  short-term  image.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  United  States  will  do 
nothing  to  Impede  this  prudent  policy. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
enjoy  its  eloquence  and  profit  from  its 
wisdom.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Eban's  important  and  moving  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  or  Hon.  Abba  Eban 

Hon.  Abba  Eban.  Thank  you  Mr.  Steinberg. 

His  Excellency,  the  Govwnor.  made  a 
special  effort  to  oome  out  and  tell  me  what 
I  had  missed  by  not  coming  earlier.  It  appears 
from  your  contented  expressions  that  I 
missed  an  Immortal  gastronomic  experi- 
ence .  .  . 

(Laughter.) 

And  here  and  there  a  strong  eruption  of 
eloquence.  To  my  regret  I  mlseed  the  Gov- 
ernor's remarks,  having  .  .  . 

(Applause.) 

But  I  missed  him  very  seldom  on  the  tele- 
vision in  late  October  and  early  November  ol 
last  year. 

(Laughter.) 

He  was  then  asking  you  for  another  fout 
years  of  trouble  and  be  has  got  what  be 
wanted. 

(Laughter.) 

But  In  the  midst  of  those  ordeals,  he  found 
time  to  tell  me  of  the  deep  affection  and 
concern  of  the  people  of  New  York  for  the 
State  of  Israel  in  Its  struggle  for  peace  and 
security. 

(Applause.) 

The  only  element  in  which  Israel  is  bigger 
than  New  York  Is  In  the  number  and  cosn- 
plexlty  of  Its  problems.  If  the  card  calling 
had  gone  on  a  little  longer  I  should  have 
had  to  miss  my  own  speech  .  .  . 

(Laughter.) 

Or  alternatively  to  have  missed  the  flight 
for  Washington.  I  understood  that  I  was 
supposed  to  come  here  in  order  to  stir  you  to 
effort  and  sacrifice  but  I  find  that  all  this 
has  been  effectively  done.  And  now  the  best 
result  that  my  speech  can  hope  to  achieve 
is  that  nobody  should  ask  for  his  money 
back. 

(Laughter.) 

I  have  some  confidence  of  achieving  that 
unambitious  result  because  the  theme  that 
Inspires  me  this  evening  Is  Inscribed  in  very 
bright  letters  behind  me.  The  Issue  Is 
Survival : 

What  an  ominous  word  that  Is.  To  be 
talking  of  survival  twenty-two  years  after 
the  establishment  of  Israel,  three  decades 
after  the  greatest  orgy  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed to  which  our  people  or  any  people  has 
ever  been  subjected.  The  struggle  for  a  people 
to  survive  across  all  the  storms  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  history. 

There  Is  nothing  in  human  records  simi- 
lar to  this.  Throughout  all  the  centuries  It 
has  been  pathetically  difficult  for  men  to  be 
Jewish  and  physically  to  survive.  Or  In  such 
circumstances  as  enabled  them  to  Insure 
their  physical  survival  how  difficult  It  has 
been  to  lns\ire  survival  In  their  own  free  and 
autonomous  Identity. 

Today  the  hope  of  Jews  to  survive  In  their 
own  Identity  in  the  full  expression  of  their 
authentic  personality  ia  bound  up  with 
Israel's  struggle  for  security  and  for  peace. 
In  the  past  four  years  this  struggle  has  been 
developing  within  a  special  context,  going 
back  to  the  Immortal  and  unforgettable 
summer  of  1967.  I  evoke  them  here  because 
the  summer  of  1967  Is  still  the  point  of  ref- 
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erence  for  everything  that  Israel  says  and 

does. 

Soon  we  shall  be  entering  the  fifth  year  of 
Israel's  steadfast  maintenance  of  the  posi- 
tions and  the  attitudes  that  she  took  In  the 
light  of  that  deeply  moving  and  traumatic 
experience.  But,  we  should  betray  those  mem- 
ories, we  should  be  false  to  those  sacrifices. 
If  we  were  to  let  those  days  perish  from  our 
hearts. 

We  cannot  forget  them.  We  cannot  forget 
the  cold  wind  of  vulnerability  that  blew 
across  our  lives.  We  cannot  forget  the  thou- 
sand tanks  In  Slnal.  We  cannot  forget  the 
defh  and  destruction  that  potired  upon  us 
ftom  the  Golan  Heights.  We  cannot  forget 
how  we  were  then  squeezed  up  against  the 
narrow,  densely  populated  coastal  plain.  We 
cannot  forget  how  In  a  single  night  we  were 
cut  off  from  maritime  contact  with  two  thirds 
of  the  world.  We  cannot  forget  that  the  vital 
fuel  by  which  our  security  and  our  economy 
are  sustained  were  illicitly  choked  off  by  an 
illegitimate  blockade.  We  cannot  forget  that 
In  the  summer  days  of  May  and  early  June, 
1967.  the  prospect  of  Israel's  physical  de- 
struction was  being  seriously  discussed 
across  the  world,  in  Arab  capitals  in  wild 
exaltation  of  spirit,  In  other  lands  with 
genuine  anguish  but  in  total  Impotence  of 
Intervention. 

We  brood  upon  those  memories  day  and 
night.  They  have  added  a  new  dimension  to 
the  national  consciousness  and  the  explora- 
tion of  it  will  take  many  years.  And  out  of 
those  memories  and  out  of  those  experiences 
we  have  developed  the  general  lines  of  Israel's 
policy  Just  as  it  stands  before  us  today.  We 
are  finally  and  irrevocably  resolved  not  to 
restore  the  conditions  of  peril  and  danger 
and  vulnerability  from  which  we  so  narrowly 
escaped. 

(Applause.) 

Not  to  restore  or  recreate  all  the  elements 
which  threatened  our  lives  with  extinction. 
This  time  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  a  srtable  negotiated  peace  .  .  .  this  time 
to  ensure  a  territorial  and  security  structure 
within  which  the  frail  hope  of  peace  can 
survive.  Within  the  past  six  months  a  new 
atmosphere  has  begun  to  prevail  in  this 
struggle  for  peace  and  for  security.  There 
are  many  who  speak  about  the  dangers  that 
we.  In  Israel,  that  the  Middle  East  and  that 
the  world  confront. 

But,  let  us  not  be  blind  to  the  positive 
effects  of  the  tenacity  and  the  moderation 
which  we  brought  together  tn  fruitful  har- 
mony during  this  recent  period.  Since  last 
August  there  has  been  a  new  framework 
within  which  our  struggle  has  unfolded. 
Everything  is  now  better  than  It  was  six 
months  ago.  But  things  are  yet  not  ripe  for 
that  final  act  of  harmony  out  of  which  peace 
can  be  secured.  We  are  convinced  that  if 
the  momentum  developed  over  the  past  six 
months  can  be  maintained  in  a  proper  bal- 
ance of  urgency  and  of  patience,  then  the 
year  1971  could  yet  see  the  opening  of  a 
new  horizon. 

What  is  it  that  has  Improved  since  the 
summer  days  of  last  year?  Then  the  battles 
were  raging  across  the  Suez  Canal,  battles 
which  in  any  other  age  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  major  war.  When  we  think  of 
the  thousands  of  tons  of  high  explosives 
which  were  dally,  weekly,  monthly  being 
poured  against  us  from  Egyptian  artillery, 
the  thousands  of  tons  of  high  explosive  which 
in  response  were  falling  from  Israeli  aircraft 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Suez  Canal  Cease 
Plre  Line,  we  would  not  exaggerate  if  we 
flay,  welfare  of  unparalleled  destructlve- 
ness  In  the  Middle  East  was  going  forvirard  In 
a  perilous  momentum. 

There  was  another  danger.  The  Middle 
Eastern  conflict  was  losing  Its  regional  char- 
acter. It  was  no  longer  the  concern  of  Is- 
rael and  Egypt  alone.  More  and  more  were  the 
great  powers  being  drawn  from  their  mar- 


ginal detached  position  into  a  situation  ap- 
proaching that  of  perilous  confrontation. 
When  in  1969,  the  cease-fire  was  repudiated 
by  the  former  President  Nasser,  when  in  his 
concern  to  succeed  in  this  renewed  war  he 
turned  to  Moscow  for  aid.  when  he  received 
the  aid  which  he  had  sought,  then  a  new 
and  deadly  element  had  entered  Into  the 
Middle  Eastern  context.  It  began  with  mlssUee 
SA-2  and  SA-3  and  five,  then  ten.  then 
twelve,  then  fifteen  thousand  Soviet  military 
personnel.  Then  dozens  of  Soviet  pilots  en- 
gaged in  operative  combat.  So  that  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  cease-fire  lines,  we  found  ar- 
rayed sophisticated  and  destructive  weap- 
oiuy.  scarcely  ever  used  in  the  post-war  era. 

With  Soviet  Intervention  calling  under 
scrutiny  the  examination  of  the  United 
States  commitment  to  Israel's  security  and  to 
the  international  equilibrium,  more  and  more 
were  people  talking  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
confilct  as  the  possible  link  In  a  far  wider 
and  deadlier  peril  to  all  mankind.  There  was 
no  dialogue.  All  political  initiative  was  para- 
lyzed and  men  everywhere  were  speaking  of 
a  new  movement  of  radical  extremism  in  the 
Arab  world,  symbolized  and  expressed  by  the 
terrorist  organizations. 

We  were  told  that  in  a  few  months  the 
Kingdom  of  Jordan  would  Inevitabley  fall 
under  these  violent  and  military  Influences. 
That  very  soon  no  government  In  the  Arab 
world,  not  even  that  of  Egypt,  would  be 
able  even  if  it  desired  to  envisage  a  future 
of  peace  with  Israel. 

Now  in  the  past  few  months,  all  these 
negative  trends  have  been  driven  back.  In- 
stead of  dally  war  there  is  a  cease-fire  .  . .  now 
entering  into  its  eighth  month.  The  cease- 
fire is  by  far  the  greatest  achievement  of  in- 
ternational statesmanship  in  the  yea^  1970. 
It  not  only  embodies  deeply  cherished  hu- 
man values  in  lives  that  are  saved  and  in 
human  energies  that  are  stored  up  for  con- 
structive tasks,  it  also  has  the  other  effect 
of  removing  from  dally  apprehension  the 
grim  specter  of  a  great  power  global  con- 
frontation. And  thus,  there  Is  more  peace  for 
Israel  to  the  north  and  east  and  south  and 
everywhere  than  at  any  time  during  the 
twenty-two  years  of  its  existence. 

And  because  the  guns  and  bombs  no  longer 
speak,  therefore  there  Is  not  the  dally  fear 
of  the  mighty  powers  edging  closer  towards 
each  other  in  attitudes  of  competition  and 
of  military  conflict.  There  is  a  dialogue,  an 
eccentric  and  unusual  dialogue  .  .  .  more  ec- 
centric and  more  uniuual  than  any  diplo- 
matic process  in  the  post-war  age.  There  is 
no  hiunan  contact  whatever  between  the 
governments  who  are  concerned  with  the 
peace-making  effort.  There  is  no  reticence. 
There  is  no  discretion  for  their  exchange. 

They  send  docviments  to  each  other  which 
are  the  next  morning  paraded  to  the  interna- 
tional press.  Everything  that  we  say  and  do 
Is  the  inunedlate  subject  of  a  sort  of  Greek 
choriis  of  comments  by  other  governments 
and  by  the  whole  of  world  opinion.  I  thitLk 
Greek  chorus  is  an  accurate  description  be- 
cause the  Greek  chorus  in  ancient  tragedy 
used  to  comment  volubly  on  the  events  that 
it  had  no  power  to  affect.  All  of  this  in  the 
open  gaze  .  . . 
(Applause.) 

It's  as  though  we  were  trying  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
under  all  the  klleg  lights  with  all  the  tele- 
vision cameras  of  the  world  switched  in 
upon  us,  all  of  the  moves  immediately  made 
available  to  the  international  and  domestic 
constituencies  of  the  parties  in  negotiation 
It's  as  though  our  governments  were  in- 
duced every  day  to  seek  a  referendum  on 
every  executive  or  tactical  action  that  they 
might  perform. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  a  dialogue  of  sorts.  If  in 
1969,  there  was  a  situation  of  military  ac« 
tlvlsm  and  of  political  quiescence,  now  at 
least  there  is  military  quiescence  and  there  is 


intense  political  activity.  Let  it  at  least  be 
said  that  we  are  exchanging  documents  in- 
stead of  exchanging  bombs  and  shells. 

(Applause.) 

Above  all,  the  result  of  this  tenacity  is  that 
the  movement  towards  radicalism  has  not 
materialized.  Extremist  violent  counoUa 
have  been  driven  back  in  Jordan.  The  Pales- 
tine terrorist  organizations  have  lost  their 
physical  and  therefore  their  political  reso- 
nance. Arab  governments  are  freer  than  be- 
fore to  express  the  inner  compulsions  which 
drive  them  to  an  understanding  of  the  steril- 
ity of  war  and  both  In  our  eastern  and  in  our 
southern  neighbors  we  hear  a  new  rhetoric. 
We  hear  a  new  language.  We  hear  the  early 
stirrings  of  a  new  and  promising  realism. 

Now  these  are  not  insignificant  achieve- 
ments. There  Is  no  monopoly  of  credit  for 
them.  To  one  extent  they  are  the  result  of 
Israel's  tenacity.  It  is  because  we  stood 
flrm.  It  is  because  we  refused  to  settle  for 
fragile,  easy,  convenient  solutions  that  we 
have  driven  our  neighbors  to  the  understand- 
ing that  they  cannot  unfreeze  the  present 
situation  except  In  the  context  of  a  peace 
agreement. 

There  were  those  who  said  to  us  a  year 
ago,  the  Arab  states  will  never  agree  to  a 
peace  agreement.  They  wUl  never  consent 
to  apply  to  Israel  In  speclflc  terms,  the  ele- 
mentary principle  of  recognition  of  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty.  They  will  never 
dream  of  considering  the  termination  in  the 
speclflc  context  of  Israel  of  all  terms,  of  all 
the  conditions  and  claims  of  belligerency. 
They  will  never  do  this.  Therefore,  settle  for 
something  short,  for  something  fragile.  Do 
not  be  perfectionists. 

We  refused  to  sacrtflce  deep,  long-term, 
Justlfled  Interests  for  the  allurements  of 
short-term  harnoony. 

(Applause.) 

I  bring  you  this  experience  because  ex- 
perience exists  In  m-der  that  men  mav  learn 
from  it.  Today  we  are  told  that  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  moderation  have  been  exhausted 
by  the  announcement  In  Cairo  of  a  readi- 
ness of  a  peace  agreement.  Never  will  they 
go  further  and  reach  agreement  with  Israel 
on  the  vital  Issues  of  security,  or  territorial 
provisions.  They  will  never  agree  to  a  real 
boundary  negotiation. 

But  those  w*o  tell  us  that  they  will  never 
agree  to  a  real  boundary  negotiation  told 
us  a  year  ago  that  they  would  never  agree 
to  a  peace  accord,  that  they  would  never 
agree  to  things  with  which  they  have  now 
come  to  reconcile  themselves.  We  regard  our- 
selves therefore  as  at  the  Intermediate  stage 
of  a  fundamentally  improving  situation.  But 
the  plea  that  we  make  to  ourselves  and  to 
others  is,  do  not  pluck  this  fruit  yet!  It  Is 
promising  to  the  eye.  It  Is  not  yet  ripe.  Let 
It  mature.  Help  It  to  grow  to  a  signiflcant 
state  of  digestion.  If  you  pluck  It  now  then 
an  historic  opportunity  may  well  have  been 
squandered. 

It  was  Israel's  tenacity  alone  that  arrested 
the  deadly  course  of  events  to  which  we  were 
witnesses  last  summer.  There  are  others  who 
can  claim  their  share  of  credit.  The  cease- 
fire agreement  was  the  consequence  of  Amer- 
ican diplomacy.  Above  everything  else,  if 
here  and  there  within  the  Arab  world  and 
even  within  the  Soviet  Union  there  Is  the 
glinamerlng  of  any  moderation,  this  is  be- 
cause the  balance  of  Israel's  strength  was 
maintained  with  constancy,  with  abtmdance 
and  with  consistency  during  the  past  year. 

(Applause.) 

The  balance  of  power  Is  still  the  unique 
and  indispensable  formula  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  In  areas  of  tension.  And  we 
believe  that  1970  Is  hUtoric  in  the  Middle 
East  because  for  the  first  time  in  Israel's 
career  a  great  power  e^x>used  the  doctrine  of 
a  balance  of  strength  and  moved  to  fulfill 
that  doctrine  across  all  the  tempests  and 
conflicts  and  vlclssltudee  of  the  timea. 
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Let  there  be  no  mistake.  If  the  United 
8t»te»  had  not  acted  to  preserve  and  to  de- 
veiop  Israels  balance  of  strength  In  1P70. 
there  would  not  have  been  a  ceaae-flr^  In 
Augxiat.  Nor  would  It  have  been  renewed  In 
November.  Nor  again  would  It  have  been  opn- 
tlnued  in  February.  Nor  would  It  be  stllj  m 
existence  in  March.  It  was  only  by  confrqnt- 
injt  our  neighbors  with  the  certainty  tjhat 
they  would  never  find  Israel  In  the  poelllon 
of  weakness  and  of  vulnerabUlty  .  .  It  Was 
only  thus  that  they  were  brought  to  under- 
stand the  necessities  of  a  peaceful  process 
and  that  the  mUltary  options  had  been  staad- 
Uy  reduced.  i 

The  question  now  U  whether  we  wUl  d^aw 
the  valid  deductions  from  the  wwk  that  flthe 
United  States  and  Israel  have  done  together, 
from  the  work  that  Israel  has  done  on<  Its 
own  account  In  order  to  construct  the  bul- 
warks of  Its  secvirtty  There  to  certainly  no 
doubt  about  what  our  policy  U.  It  Is  to  bpua 
■omethlng  stable  and  enduring  and  fnot 
something  fragile  and  unresolved.  A  p^ 
even  U  It  Is  achieved  will  for  a  long  ttme 
have  to  carry  the  burden  and  the  men»ory 
of  twenty-two  years  of  hostility. 

The  mere  signature  of  a  document  wlU  |M>t 
bring  that  heritage  to  an  end.  The  busiaess 
of  building  peace  must  be  done  with  preci- 
sion, with  realism,  with  lucidity,  with  pa- 
tience and  with  care.  The  question,  there- 
fore. Is  whether  everything  U  solved  by  the 
announcement  In  Cairo  of  a  contingent 
readiness  to  reach  a  peace  agreement  ^th 
Israel  We  do  not  give  any  .  .  .  we  do  mot 
underestimate  the  importance  of  that  devel- 
opment. There  are  some  who  say  that  this  Is 
a  mere  change  of  words.  But  a  changj  of 
words  to  important,  especially  In  our  Middle 
Eastern  culturee  In  which  dreams  and  I4«s 
and  rhetoric  have  a  special  importance.^  To 
gay  that  It  matters  nothing  that  Egypt  lays 
today  what  It  has  refused  to  say  for  twenty- 
two  year*  wotdd  not  be  a  serious  posturet 

Therefore,  we  give  full  weight  to  thU  de- 
velopment. But  It  does  not  setUe  anything. 
It  to  only  the  half  of  wisdom  and  we  n»ust 
stUl  seek  to  construct  the  other  half  be- 
cause there  to  stlU  a  fatal  defect  even  In  the 
new  attitude  expressed  by  the  United  ^b 
RepuWlc.  What  they  say  to  us  to  thls.^We 
will  have  a  peace  agreement  with  you  ^- 
vlded  that  we  can  write  all  the  terms  ^nd 
conditions  of  that  agreement.  We  wlU  Qave 
an  agreement  with  you  provided  that  we  can 
write  the  text  and  provided  only  that  you 
contribute  your  signature  on  the  dotted  Une. 

In  other  words  the  concept  of  agreenient 
has  not  been  carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion. 
If  they  want  a  peace  agreement  with  us  then 
they  must  make  individual  agreements  on 
all  the  Issues  out  of  which  the  conflict  to 
composed.  We  must  reach  an  agreements  on 
the  question  of  boundaries.  We  must  reach 
an  agreement  on  the  problems  of  security.  We 
must  reach  an  agreement  on  our  respective 
contributions  to  the  solution  of  the  retiree 
problem.  We  must  reach  agreements  on  navi- 
gation. We  must  reach  agreements  on  th#  li- 
quidation of  the  hideous  legacy  and  appa- 
ratus of  hostility  and  blockade  and  boyqott. 
It  to  only  out  of  these  separate  and  spef Iflc 
agreements  that  the  total  structure  of  p4ace 
can  emerge. 

(Applause.) 

0\ir  posltton  then  to  that  peace  muslj  be 
written  together  by  Israeli  and  Arab  hand$.  It 
can  neither  be  Imposed  by  external  forces  nor 
can  It  be  dictated  by  one  party  to  the  ot|ier. 

(Applause.) 

This  to  the  contradiction  and  the  attitude 
of  our  neighbors  who  say  that  they  will  ijave 
peace  If  we  do  everything  that  they  wantt  In 
those  conditions  there  to  no  such  thing  as  a 
non-peace-loving  country.  On  the  baslj  of 
their  present  attitudes,  our  neighbors  are 
saying  that  they  do  not  want  war  and  I  be- 
lieve them.  They  do  not  even  want  vlctpry. 
They  want  the  fruit*  of  victory  without  Wc- 


tory  and  without  war.  Chir  attitude  to  that  we 
should  rise  above  all  considerations  of  victory 
and  defeat  In  order  to  meet  each  other  on  the 
level  of  a  common  need  and  a  common  pas- 
sion for  a  peaceful  future. 

0\ir  duty  Is,  above  all,  to  make  our  posi- 
tion clear.  I  heard  on  our  own  Israeli  radio 
this  morning,  after  a  very  vivid  portrayal  of  a 
parliamentary  occasion  of  more  turbulence 
perhaps  than  tranquility,  which  I'm  sorry 
that  I  missed.  Life  in  the  Knesset  to  not  al- 
ways as  exciting  as  that.  I  was  told  that  my 
mission  here  Is  difficult.  Perhaps  If  I  knew 
what  my  mission  was  I'd  be  able  to  say  how 
difficult  It  Is  or  Isn't.  But  It  really  Isn't  diffi- 
cult because  the  mission  now  Is  to  make  Is- 
rael's position  clear,  to  communicate  both 
the  poesibilitles  and  the  limits  of  that  posi- 
tion. 

Yes,  we  do  and  shall  seek  peace.  Tes,  we 
understand  that  peace  Involves  withdrawal, 
but  to  secure  agreed  and  recognized  botmd- 
arlcs.  Yes.  we  shall  try  to  build  together  a 
new  structure  of  regional  cooperation.  Yes. 
we  shall  do  all  these  things.  But  what  we 
shall  not  do  to  to  restore  the  vulnerabilities 
and  the  perils  of  the  summer  of  1970. 

(Applause.) 

Because  we  remember  those  perils  we  are 
commanded  by  our  htotory  and  destiny  to 
avoid  them.  Because  we  remember  them  then 
we  cannot  In  a  peace  agreement,  even  in  a 
peace  agreement,  envisage  a  situation  in 
which  Irsaell  soldiers  come  down  from  the 
heights  that  overlook  our  valleys  in  the  upper 
Jordan  and  the  Oalllee.  Because  we  want 
peace  we  cannot  suffer  the  monstrous  sacri- 
lege of  a  divided  city  and  because  we  want 
jjeace  .  .  . 

(Applause.) 

Because  we  want  peace,  we  cannot  accept 
a  solution  in  which  some  of  Israel's  most 
vital  and  crucial  Interests  lie  outside  its  own 
control.  Why  do  we  make  the  issue  of  a 
negotUted  boundary  settlement  so  imjxjr- 
tant? 

Israel's  desire  to  have  a  negotiated  bound- 
ary and  not  a  dictated  boundary  Is  legitimate. 
It  is  In  conformity  with  every  consideration 
of  International  law.  tradition,  precedent  and 
security. 

After  every  war  a  new  structure  of  security 
is  built.  Men  do  not  restore  the  conditions 
out  of  which  the  explosion  arose.  They  do 
not  especially  allow  the  old  neuralgic  points 
at  which  the  war  erupted  to  be  reconstructed. 
They  do  not  say  let  us  now  bring  the  explo- 
sive material  back  again  Into  precisely  the 
same  combination  and  Juxtaposition  out  of 
which  the  explosion  arose.  Therefore,  if  you 
look  arovmd  Elurope  and  look  around  Asia,  you 
find  that  in  the  post-war  structure  there 
are  differences.  There  are  changes  which  re- 
flect the  experience  of  war  and  which  augur 
the  possibility  of  peace.  Therefore,  when 
Israel  says  that  the  peace  map  must  have 
certain  differences  in  comparison  with  the 
war  map,  we  are  saying  what  every  nation 
ever  afflicted  by  aggression  has  said  on  the 
morrow  of  its  emergence  from  i>erll  to  de- 
liverance. 

It  to  Juridically  valid  because  the  old 
armistice  lines  were  never  accepted  or  rec- 
ognized as  permanent  boundaries.  It  was  the 
Egyptian  government  which  Instoted  on  the 
inclusion  in  our  1949  agreement  on  the  pas- 
sage which  said  .  .  .  the  armistice  lines  may 
not  be  construed  as  political  or  territorial 
boundaries  and  may  not  prejudice  the  rights 
Gknd  claims  of  either  party  in  the  transition 
to  peace.  And  we  insist  on  a  negotiated 
boundary  also  in  the  name  of  good  faith. 

Israel's  adherence  to  the  Secxirlty  Council 
resolution  and  Its  acceptance  of  the  Jarring 
Mission  were  secured  on  the  cle«r  and  ex- 
plicit understanding  and  assurance  that  the 
evacuation  of  all  the  territories  was  neither 
Implied  nor  stated  and  that  there  would  bs 
room  for  a  territorial  negotiation.  It  was 
when  these  assurances  and  these  under- 
standings were  oommitted  and  transmitted 


to  MB  that  our  support  for  this  venture  was 
obtained. 

Therefore,  international  good  faith  de- 
mands that  those  assumptions  and  those 
conditions  be  honored.  We  have  sometimes 
heard  that  all  would  be  well  if  Israel  would 
go  back  to  the  previous  vulnerable  armlstioe 
lines.  We  are  told,  go  back  and  trust  your 
friends.  But  here  again,  the  inconvenient 
Jewish  memory  comes  up  to  plague  us.  We 
heard  thto  before,  in  1957,  we  went  back,  in 
1957  we  trusted  our  friends.  In  1967  the 
structure  that  had  been  built  collapsed  about 
o\ir  hands  and  but  for  the  thin  shield  of  our 
armed  defenses,  physical  slaughter  would 
have  menaced  every  man,  woman  and  child 
In  our  country. 

I  am  asked  then  why  It  to  that  Israel  has 
an  obsession  about  International  guarantees. 
We  do  not  have  an  obsession.  We  have  a 
memory.  And  it  to  a  concrete  memory,  the 
pragnatlc  experience  of  the  past  which  bids 
us  thto  time  not  to  put  our  faith  In  fregiie 
and  unproven  expediences. 

Let  me  illustrate  thto. 

(AppUuse.) 

Let  me  give  you  thto  evening  only  one  Illus- 
tration of  this  need  tor  Innovation.  I  take 
this  only  as  one  instance.  I  do  not  seek  to 
draw  any  maps  or  to  make  an  exhaustive  Il- 
lustration of  the  problems  at  issue.  Those  of 
you  who  follow  ovir  turbulent  domestic  poll- 
tics  can  see  what  happens  to  those  who  make 
Illustrations.  Not  that  we  regret  for  a  single 
moment  the  light  that  has  been  shed  upon 
the  selective  and  pragnatlc  character  of  Is- 
rael's approach  to  the  boundary  problem. 

I  will  take  only  one  instance  because  thto 
was  the  cause  and  the  source  of  the  1967  war 
and  It  to  one  of  the  central  issues  that  we 
confront  today.  The  place  is  one  that  you 
may  have  seen.  A  little  desert  spot  called 
Sharm  El  Sheik.  Now  what  to  It  that  to  m- 
volved  for  Israel  there.  I  look  around  the 
map  of  the  world  and  I  cannot  And  another 
similar  place  In  which  so  many  vital  Inter- 
ests of  a  nation  happen  to  converge  upon 
a  small  point  oirtslde  its  main  mass.  Sharm 
El  Sheik  means  for  us  the  question  whether 
the  Negev  has  any  meaning  or  not.  Two 
thirds  of  our  nation  ...  all  of  which  shall  be 
condemned  to  be  a  permanent  wilderness  un- 
less there  to  an  absolute  certainty  of  un- 
interrupted maritime  access  from  RUat. 
Sharm  El  Sheik  means  the  totality  of  our 
Import  of  vital  fuel. 

Sharm  El  Sheik  means  whether  Israel  is 
connected  or  separated  from  two  thirds  of 
the  world  and  especially  from  the  developing 
countries  of  East  Africa  and  Southeast  Asia 
with  whom  we  have  established  such  a  mov- 
ing and  particular  relationship.  And  Sharm 
El  Sheik  means  peace  or  ww  because  if  Israel 
is  not  there  then  the  question  whether  we 
should  be  driven  to  war  or  shall  enjoy  peace 
win  be  decided  every  day  not  by  us— without 
us — and  perhaps  against  us.  All  this  then  Is 
Involved,  peace,  war.  the  Negev,  Israel's  sup- 
ply route  and  Israel's  connections  with  two 
thirds  of  the  world. 

Is  there  a  stronger  case  anywhere  for  the 
concept  of  a  nation  trying  to  secure  within  a 
peace  agreement  such  conditions  as  would 
allow  It  to  maintain  its  physical  tenure  and 
its  effective  control. 

Some  of  the  propoeato  that  are  being  made 
to  us  have  never  had  any  parallel  elsewhere. 
There  are  other  cases  in  the  world  where  in 
the  morrow  of  the  war.  agreements  are  made 
which  enable  a  nation  to  defend  its  vital  In- 
terests If  they  are  vital  and  If  they  are  crucial 
in  the  way  that  we  wtoh  this  to  be  done  in 
our  case.  All  we  ask  to  that  there  should  not 
be  applied  to  Israel  any  criterion  or  standard 
which  has  not  been  applied  to  other  nations. 

( Applaviae. ) 

One  of  the  most  eccentric  of  all  proposals 
Is  that  we  should  supersede  our  presence  by 
a  four-power  presence.  Now  the  four  P^"®" 
are  not  anonymous.  I'U  talk  about  one  of 
them.  The  proposal  to  that  Israel's  vital  in- 
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«re6ts  in  the  Sharm  El  Sheik  area  shall  be 
J^rdinated  to  the  extent  of  60%  or  26%  to 
flie  Soviet  Union.  A  Soviet  general  In  Sharm 
«  Sheik  will  Insure  Israel's  supply  routes  and 
wmI's  connections  with  two  thirds  of  the 
i^ld.  Is  there  any  reallun  In  thto?  I««el's 
goUcy  is  plain. 

''^t  look  with  dtotresB  upon  the  existing 
■oviet    presence    In    the    Middle    East.    No 
Uraeil  hand  will  be  lifted  to  acquleece  In  the 
dtenslon  of  that  presence  anywhere  else. 
(Apptouse.) 

The  Soviet  presence  to  the  source  of  ten- 
don. It  to  no  use  saying  as  some  say  to  us 
that  since  the  Soviet  Union  to  In  the  Middle 
last  anyway  what  does  it  matter  if  they  are 
tomewhere  else.  Does  anybody  say  that  be- 
cause they  are  in  Bast  Germany  it  doesn't 
natter  if  they  would  also  be  in  Italy  and  in 
jtancc  and  In  Belgium  and  In  Holland?  For 
us,  therefore,  to  give  our  hand  to  the  intro- 
duction and  legitimization  of  a  Soviet  pres- 
^aoe  at  a  crucial  point  of  Israel's  interest 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  all  our  conviction 
about  what  Soviet  policy  to. 

The  Middle  East,  apart  from  being  a  ter- 
rttory  to  also  an  idea  that  flows  across  the 
course  of  himian  htotory.  The  Middle  East  to 
k  ^irltual  concept.  The  Middle  East  to  the 
cradle  of  aU  the  world's  religious  clvlllza- 
tions.  The  Middle  East  to  the  source  of  the 
human  ideal  of  Individual  freedom. 

In  short,  the  Middle  East  stands  for  Ideals 
»nd  values  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  com- 
mitted to  overthrow  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  world.  "Hito  to 
only  one  .  .  . 
(Applause.) 

This  is  only  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  pro- 
posals that  are  sometimes  heard.  I  will  not 
analyze  them  further.  I  would  only  ask  you 
to  undersUnd  that  Israel  in  thto  discussion 
will  differentiate  between  things  which  are 
desirable  and  things  which  are  not  only  de- 
sirable but  Indispensable  and  we  take  our 
stand  upon  those  things  which  are  crucial 
and  vital.  On  other  matters  there  will  be  the 
spirit  of  moderation  which  any  peace-making 
effort  demands. 

It  may  be  that  In  the  defense  of  these 
totereets  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  maintain 
a  tenacious  attitude.  I  do  not  believe  thto  to 
be  inevitable.  I  think  that  our  case  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  enltot  the  underetandlng 
and  comprehension  of  our  friends.  But  if 
necessary,  a  nation  that  has  a  solitary  re- 
sponsibility must  sometimes  manifest  a  soli- 
tary tenacity.  We  have  known  this  experience 
u  well. 
(Apptouse.) 

Sometimes  you  have  to  take  a  position  In 
•oUtude  In  the  hope  that  thereskfter  It  will 
win  underetandlng  and  respect.  This  has 
happened  to  us  many  times  In  the  past.  In 
1948  we  changed  the  course  of  our  people's 
history  by  establtohlng  an  independent  state 
against  the  concerted  advice  of  all  our 
friends.  Once  we  made  this  step  upon  our 
responsibility,  we  later  and  in  very  short 
time,  secured  for  our  action  retrospectively 
the  understanding,  the  respect  and  even  the 
enthusiasm  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
civilized  world. 
(Applause.) 

The  course  that  we  have  chosen  therefore 
is  nat  to  sacrifice  long-term  Interests  for 
short-term  image.  We  are  told  that  if  we 
move  out  of  everywhere  we  shall  have  ex- 
cellent editorials  written  in  the  world  press. 
Of  course,  we  will  .  .  .  but  a  week  later,  we 
shall  have  surrendered  the  vital  security  as- 
sets and  the  editorials  of  last  week  will  be 
In  the  scrap  books  of  history.  There  to  noth- 
ing more  out  of  date  than  a  newspaper  edi- 
torial of  a  week  ago.  Therefore  we  must  dif- 
ferentiate between  things  which  are  concrete 
wid  solid  and  enduring  and  those  things 
which  are  fleeting  and  impressionistic. 
(Applaiise.) 

And  for  you  and  us  it  means  .  .  .  for  you 
•nd  us  It  means  that  we  must  prepare  to- 


gether for  a  further  period  of  holding  fast 
and  holding  fast  has  three  aspects.  Tnere  to 
the  military  aspect.  Well  we  shall  hold  fast. 
Our  arms  are  now  necessary  not  happily  for 
the  waging  of  dally  war  but  they  are  neces- 
sary for  preserving  peace.  And  ppeswTrlng 
peace  to  a  higher  purpose  for  arms,  even  than 
for  waging  successful  war. 
(Applause.) 

We  in  the  political  arena  ...  we  will 
gather  around  us  to  the  extent  that  we 
can  .  .  .  the  sympathy  and  understanding  of 
our  friends  In  every  continent,  giving  a  cen- 
tral place  to  that  partnership  which  is  the 
most  moving  of  all  Israel's  international 
links,  thto  partnership  in  many  conditions 
with  the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual relationships  of  history.  I  beUeve  that 
thto  relationship  to  capable  of  absorbing  and 
In  the  flnal  result  of  transcending  incidental 
differences  of  opinion. 

Our  purpose  therefore  to  to  Isolate  and 
not  to  generalize  the  points  of  friction,  to 
isolate  them  and  to  bring  them,  if  possible, 
to  early  resolution.  And  beyond  our  military 
and  political  consoUdation  there  is  the  task 
which  brings  you  together  in  thto  room.  It  Is 
the  task  of  maintaining  the  momentum  of 
Israel's  development. 

Our  adversaries  would  have  won  a  great 
victory  if  without  winning  a  single  military 
or  political  battle  they  had  managed  so  to 
obsess  and  to  monopolize  Israel's  effort  that 
Israel  was  doing  nothing  except  defending  It- 
self. An  Israel  that  does  nothing  except 
to  defend  Itself  is  not  Israel  in  the  deeper 
historic  sense  of  the  word. 

The  authentic  Israeli  enterprise  demands 
something  more  than  survival.  It  demands 
growth.  It  demands  construction.  It  demands 
an  original  expression  of  social  vitality.  It 
demands  a  constaint  preoccupation  with  cul- 
tural and  scientific  advance.  It  demands  the 
carrying  out  of  our  central  vocation  ...  of 
providing  homes  for  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
kinsmen.  An  Israel  that  to  not  building, 
growing,  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting 
.  .  .  that  was  not  building  its  roads,  its 
schooto.  Its  buildings,  Its  new  forms  of  so- 
cial organization,  that  was  not  opening  its 
gates  to  newcomers  .  .  .  such  an  Israel 
would  have  lost  the  central  elements  of  Its 
personality. 

It  would  have  become  a  kind  of  Sparta. 
Now  Sparta  In  ancient  htotory  exclusively 
developed  a  military  cap>acity  and  because  It 
developed  a  mllitsiry  capacity  alone  it  ulti- 
mately fell  even  In  the  field  of  battle.  Be- 
catise  even  military  efficiency  requires  a  sus- 
taining vision  of  a  society  that  must  be 
built,  expanded  and  constructed.  The  great- 
est of  our  achievements  in  the  past  four 
years  to  that  we  have  had  to  be  a  fighting 
nation  but  have  not  become  a  warrior  state 
and  that  the  central  rhythm  of  our  democ- 
racy, of  our  human  vocation,  of  our  society 
building,  all  thto  has  gone  forward  unin- 
terrupted. 

It  is  about  the  only  time  In  which  a  people 
In  war  have  built  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
homes  In  which  It  has  Increased  Its  demo- 
graphic assets.  We  are  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Jews  more  in  Israel  than  in  the  early 
summer  of  1967.  The  Gross  National  Product 
has  expanded.  Exp>orts  now  reach  one  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollan.  So  far  from  being  cut 
off  from  the  world.  1970  was  the  peak  year  of 
Israeli  tourism.  Thto  perhaps  Illustrates  the 
paradox  of  our  lives.  1970  was  the  peak  year. 
This  proves  that  hijacking,  a  cholera  plague 
and  frontier  confUcts  are  tourist  Induce- 
ments. [Laughter.] 

Or  etoe— or  else  perhaps  that  there  is 
nothing — absolutely  nothing  which  will  sep- 
arate Israel  from  the  fascinated  solidarity  of 
Its  friends  across  the  world.   [Applause.] 

What  we  ask  of  you  therefore  is  to  peree- 
vere  within  this  crucial  and  perhaps  decisive 
year.  Our  btirdens  are  enormous.  I  come  to 
tell  you  frankly  that  we  cannot  bear  them 
alone.  The  crushing  burden  of  defense.  The 


consequent  burden  of  taxation.  The  Inunense 
burden  of  our  political  complexities,  the  vast 
btirdens  imposied  by  the  necessity  to  main- 
tain social  dynamism  amidst  the  crushing 
burdens  of  security — these  burdens  could 
well  crush  us  If  we  could  not  rely  upon  the 
sustaining  solidarity  of  all  across  the  world 
who  share  with  us  the  priceless  dignity  of 
descent  from  the  Hebrew  faith  and  tradition. 
This  then  to  our  message  to  you.  Do  not 
abandon  us  halfway.  Do  not  lose  the  horizon 
from  sight.  Do  not  leave  mb  alone.  Stand 
with  us  unflinching,  constant,  indomitable 
until  the  dangen  are  surmounted  and  the 
task  to  done.  [Applause.] 

Variation  on  a  Pcacz  Gaicbit 


(By  John  P.  Roche) 
The  other  night  one  of  our  local  radio 
stations,  which  specializes  In  good  music, 
was  off  d<Ang  Ite  duty  to  the  Public  Interest 
by  sponsoring  "controversy."  Assuming  It 
would  rettirn  to  Bach  in  a  few  minutes,  I 
left  the  station  on  but  mentally  tuned  out. 
The  problem,  however,  was  that  the  speaker's 
voice  was  somehow  familiar.  He  was  in  a  rage 
about  our  refusal  to  engage  In  genuine  nego- 
tiations, about  our  refusal  to  bargain  in 
good  faith,  about  our  absurd  faith  in  a 
military  solution.  I  had  Just  observed, 
slightly  profanely,  that  the  peace  crowd 
ought  to  get  a  new  tape,  when  I  discovered  it 
has.  Familiar  Voice  was  not  talking  about 
the  United  States  and  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists; he  was  referring  to  Israel  and  the 
Arabs! 

For  t^bose  who  have  never  watched  the 
Conununtots  employ  negotiations  as  a  weap- 
ons-system, the  current  Israeli  and  Ameri- 
can predlcamente  are  Instructive.  The  basic 
gambit  to  the  non-negotUble  precondition 
for  negotiations.  We  have  been  told  for  at 
least  six  years,  for  example,  that  productive 
negotiations  with  the  Hanoi  regime  could 
start  in  half  an  hour  once  we  have  (a)  agreed 
to  pull  out  all  our  troops,  and  (b)  busted  the 
Saigon  government.  Of  course,  thto  would 
leave  nothing  for  the  "genuine  negotiatora" 
to  negotiate  about  except,  as  one  sardonic 
North  Vietnamese  put  it,  what  music  the 
Americans  would  itke  played  for  their  de- 
parture. 

The  U.S.  g:ovemment  has  to  stonewall  In 
the  face  of  thto  bogus  generosity,  though  In 
the  process  It  gets  a  reputation  for  Inflexi- 
bility, stubbornness,  if  not  sheer  Interna- 
tional malevolence.  The  ubiquitous  U  Thant, 
along  with  various  spokesmen  for  the  "Third 
World,"  the  worldwide  Communist  agitprop 
apparatus,  and  a  number  of  Innocent  men 
and  women  of  good -will  all  agree  that  we 
are  willfully  refusing  to  compromise  and  thus 
continuing  the  war. 

Now  the  Israelto  are  in  the  same  boat.  They 
have  been  handed  a  bogus  proposition,  and 
roughly  the  same  cast  of  charactera  to  out 
jumping  up  and  down,  accusing  Jerusalem 
of  aggressive,  militaristic,  imperialistic 
greed.  In  essence.  Ounnar  Jarring  (with  ap- 
parent United  States  support)  has  told 
Israel  that  as  an  indication  of  its  sincere 
desire  to  negotiate  a  permanent  peace  It 
must  withdraw  from  the  territory  occupied 
after  the  1967  war.  This  bears  repeating: 
Jarring  has  not  moved  to  bring  the  Israelis 
and  Arabs  together  to  negotiate  an  Israeli 
VTlthdrawal,  to  work  out  a  map.  He  has 
handed  Israeli  this  requirement  as  a  precon- 
dition for  genuine  negotiations.  Thto  to  jvut 
one  more  variation  on  a  classic  gambit. 

If  Israel  were  not  a  democratic  state  sin- 
cerely interested  in  peace,  the  Israelis  could 
treat  the  whole  affair  as  an  exercise  in  politi- 
cal warfare.  The  apprt^rlate  response,  for 
Instance,  would  be  to  gather  together  a  group 
of  disaffected  Egyptians  and  set  them  up 
as  the  "legitimate  government  of  Egypt. " 
This  "Gaza  government"  would  call  upon  the 
Egyptian  people  to  rise  against  the  Soviets 
and  their  puppet  Anwar  Sadat,  would  de- 
mand admission  to  the  United  Nations,  ask 
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for  recognition  by  other  nations,  and-j-most 
Important — negotiate  a  peace  treaty  with 
the  Israelis.  (This  la  a  rerun  of  the  'Polish 
ploy  that  Joseph  Stalin  devised  to  destroy 
the  non-Communist  Polish  governmont-ln- 
exlle  during  World  War  II. )  ' 

The  trouble  Is  that  democratic  societies  are 
Incapable  of  playing  games  of  this  sor^.  Ma- 
dame Blnh  claims  to  represent  a  Vlett  Cong 
government  at  the  Paris  negotiations,  aj  "gov- 
ernment" that  has  all  the  clout  In  South 
Vietnam  that  the  "Oaza  government"  :I  Just 
set  up  has  In  Kgypt.  But  there  she  Is.  n^aklng 
speeches.  In  contrast.  It  would  talde  the 
press  about  an  hour  to  demolish  the  f'Gaza 
government"  as  an  Israeli  invention,  'totali- 
tarian states  really  have  the  Jump  t>n  us 
when  It  comes  to  political  warfare. 

Our  Israeli  friends  should  relax.  It'fc  very 
depressing  to  be  on  the  receiving  end  ^f  one 
of  these  negotiating  campaigns,  but  the  al- 
ternative Is  to  give  away  the  ball  gan|e  be- 
iom  It  even  starts. 


SEVA- 


YOUNO  OFFENDERS — ERIC 
REID  EDITORIAL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  Week, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Elelin- 
quency,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  lield  2 
days  of  hearings  to  examine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Federal  Government  In 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  ju^nile 
delinquency.  At  the  close  of  those  bear- 
ings, Mr.  Eric  Sevareid  of  CBS  delivered 
an  editorial  concerning  the  dramat^  in- 
crease in  juvenile  crime  in  this  coi^try. 
Since  Mr.  Sevareid's  remarks  coilicide 
with  my  own  feelings  about  juvenil^  de- 
linquency, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltiorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows :  [ 

CBS  EviNiNc  Nrws  WrrH  Waltkh  CROifKiTE 

{ EXCEKPT )  I 

SKVAREm.  It  may  be  hard  to  precisely  define 
a  war  crime,  committed  by  a  Calley  or  [any- 
body else,  but  we  know  what  a  crime  Is  at 
home,  and  crimes  In  the  streets  of  An^erlca 
are  even  harder  to  prevent  than  war  crimes 
in  Vietnam.  In  war,  both  the  crimes  an*  the 
acts  of  self-sacrifice  are  committed  chleiy  by 
the  young.  And  inside  America,  the  ^reet 
crimes  are  also  committed  overwhelmingly 
by  the  young,  roughly  from  the  ages  if  14 
to  24.  The  worst  single  age  group  Is  the  15- 
year-olds,  for  crimes  from  auto  theft  up j  One 
half  the  truly  serious  crimes  like  mitrder 
and  rape  are  done  by  those  under  18.1  The 
crime  problem  Is  the  youth  problem,  more 
precisely  the  youth  of  the  slums.  | 

The  Justice  Department  is  plannlnfe  to 
spend  about  $65  million  next  year  to  ^elp 
the  states  and  cities  deal  with  Juvenil^  de- 
linquency. And  one  department  official '  told 
a  Senate  subcommittee  this  week  that  cHme 
by  youth  is  Increasing  four  times  as  fa^t  as 
the  youth  popiilation.  ] 

Bverybody  has  his  own  pet  explanation 
of  why  It  Isn't  stopped.  Liberal  courts  are 
caiulng  this,  say  a  good  many:  harsh  prlBons 
turn  the  young  into  hardened  criminals, 
say  others.  The  more  one  gets  Into  this  itiat- 
ter  the  less  satisfying  these  explanations,  are. 
The  causes  reach  deep  and  include  the  niass- 
ing  of  totally  aUenated  people  into  the  ghet- 
tos, and  the  loosening  of  family,  church :  and 
school  ties  End  values,  and  then  the  wfaole 
business  tends  to  be  dumped  on  the  already 
overburdened  courts.  In  most  places  j  the 
courts  are  helpless  to  do  anything  but  iuro 
the  boy  loose  or  throw  him  m  prison.  Neither 
one  really  works.  ! 

Some  cities  are  experimenting  with  dlag- 
nosU  before  sentencuig,  with  halfway  hoilses. 


supervised  residential  centers,  probation 
monitored  by  private  citizens,  and  so  on. 
And  here  and  there,  signs  of  progress  do  ap- 
pear. But  most  of  the  progress  has  been  in 
finding  out  what  does  not  work.  It  seems 
quite  clear  that  rehabilitation  of  a  human 
personality,  even  with  counseling  and  ther- 
apy, is  virtually  Impossible  inside  a  prison, 
but  Inside  or  out,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  give  anyone  past  a  certain  age  a  set  of 
values  he  doesn't  already  have. 

It  also  seems  clear  that  a  big  factor,  per- 
haps the  biggest,  in  the  repetition  of  criminal 
acts  by  young  offenders  Is  their  cold  knowl- 
edge that  the  odds  are  all  on  their  side.  The 
Presidential  Crime  Commission  estimated 
that  some  nine  million  serious  crimes  are 
committed  each  year,  of  which  only  one  hall 
are  even  reported.  Of  the  nine  million,  then, 
only  twelve  percent  result  In  arrest,  six 
percent  in  convictions,  one  and  one  half  per- 
cent in  actual  imprisonment.  Crime  not  only 
pays:  it's  an  infinitely  safer  risk  than  a 
ro\ilette  wheel  or  the  stock  market. 


PROPOSALS  BY  SENATOR  BROOKE 
FOR  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
state  of  the  economy  is  the  most  pressing 
domestic  issue  we  face.  Unemployment, 
recession,  and  inflation  plague  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  but  my  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  in  the  forefront  of  troubled 
areas.  Our  March  unadjusted  unemploy- 
ment rate  exceeded  7  percent.  We  now 
have  over  184,000  unemployed  workers 
in  Massachusetts.  Regrettably,  the  litany 
of  labor  surplus  areas,  extending  from 
Newburyport  to  North  Adams,  grows 
longer  and  more  familiar  with  each 
month. 

Last  December  in  a  speech  to  the  Bos- 
ton Rotary  Club,  I  tried  to  outline  the 
magnitude  of  the  efforts  needed  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  employment  for  engi- 
neers, scientists,  and  other  imemployeds. 
I  also  called  for  a  statewide  meeting  to 
analyse  the  problem  and  to  suggest  ini- 
tiatives which  could  be  undertaken  by 
each  segment  of  our  society.  That  meet- 
ing was  convened  in  Boston  on  February 
8  and  was  attended  by  over  70  individ- 
uals, including  Gov.  Francis  Sargent  and 
members  of  his  administration,  the  re- 
gional directors  of  nine  Federal  agencies, 
representatives  of  unemployed  groups  of 
engineers  and  scientists,  presidents  and 
deans  of  Massachusett  college  and  uni- 
versities, representatives  of  labor  and 
officers  of  over  20  different  Msissachu- 
setts  manufacturing  companies.  Many 
sound  ideas  were  presented  that  day  and 
many  more  have  been  submitted  since.  I 
have  carefully  studied  those  ideas — and 
all  of  the  supplementary  material  which 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  Today  I  want 
to  share  with  you  some  conclusions  and 
describe  the  legislative  package  that  I 
will  introduce. 

In  an  economic  analysis,  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  we  are  not  faced 
with  a  single  unemployment  problem  for 
which  there  is  one  grand  solution ;  there 
are  many  types  of  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  today  with  different 
causes,  requiring  different  solutions 
First,  there  is.  of  course,  the  general 
economic  slowdown  of  the  past  2  years, 
resulting  from  consumers'  imwllllngness 
to  part  with  thetr   savings,  their  un- 
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easiness  about  the  future,  and  a  general 
air  of  imcertainty. 

Second,  an  increasing  inability  on  the 
part  of  many  American  industries  to 
compete  in  world  markets  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  unemployment  level.  Massa- 
chusetts residents  need  not  be  told  of 
the  plight  of  the  textile  industry  or  the 
shoe  industry;  one  has  but  to  drive 
through  Brockton,  Lowell,  or  New  Bed- 
ford to  see  it.  While  I  have  always  con- 
sidered myself  a  free  trader,  and 
though  I  would  prefer  voluntary  quotas 
I  nevertheless  supported  the  Mills  bill 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  am 
prepared  to  support  legislation  in  this 
Congress  which  would  impose  import 
quotas  on  shoe  and  textile  imports.  I 
also  fear  for  the  competitive  future  of 
the  electrical  equipment  and  electronics 
industries.  The  foreign  dumping  of  heavy 
electrical  transmission  equipment  in  the 
United  States  and  the  refusal  of  foreign 
countries  to  permit  American  manufac- 
turers to  compete  abroad  has  been  harm- 
ful to  these  vital  Industries.  I  deplore  the 
fact  that  TVA,  a  governmental  unit,  has 
purchased  90  percent  of  its  generating 
equipment  from  foreign  manufacturers 
in  the  lEist  5  years. 

Third,  we  have  had  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  defense  and  space  spending, 
wtiich  is  forcing  a  reallocation  of  our 
resources  and  conversion  in  some  of  our 
major  industries.  Aerospace  and  defense 
companies  have  been  in  their  present 
business  since  the  beginning  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  Now  they  must  find 
new  products,  new  markets,  and  new 
methods  of  doing  business  with  new  cus- 
tomers. It  is  a  difficult  assignment,  and 
one  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  ad- 
dressed. 

Now  all  of  these  factors — the  general 
economic  slowdown,  the  increase  in  im- 
ports, £ind  the  reduction  of  defense  and 
space  spending — have  had  a  deliterious 
effect  on  employment  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  the  Nation. 

Within  the  defense  and  space  indus- 
tries, there  is  a  difference  in  the  nature 
of  unemployment.  The  plight  of  the  un- 
employed professionals  in  Seattle  and 
in  southern  California  is  different  from 
that  of  the  unemployed  professional 
along  Route  128  in  Massachusetts.  The 
giant  airframe  producers  on  the  west 
coast  have  an  infinitely  more  difficult 
adjustment  to  a  set  of  new  priorities 
that  the  small  and  much  more  mobile 
high- technology  companies  on  Route 
128.  I  can  envision  a  Massachusetts 
company,  no  longer  the  recipient  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  for  the  production  of 
missile  guidance  systems,  engaging  in 
research  that  will  result  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  civilian  traffic  control  sys- 
tems, thus  bringing  the  company  into  a 
new  market  and  new  employment  pos- 
sibilities. But  I  find  it  difficult  to  en- 
vision Lockheed  or  Boeing  making  that 
same  transition.  These  facts  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  can  be  no  recov- 
ery of  the  economy  of  any  one  State  or 
area  in  a  vacuum :  rather  there  must  be 
a  national  economic  recovery. 

Creative  solutions  are  required.  When 
times  are  prosperous  and  the  demand  for 
labor  high,  private  enterprise  has  never 
shirked  from  perfecting  the  skills  of  its 
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own  employees.  It  is,  therefore,  less  im- 
portant to  talk  about  retraining  scientists 
and  engineers  than  it  is  to  improve  the 
demand  for  engineers  and  scientists  in 
the  labor  market.  The  formation  of  new 
businesses  which  will  help  aUevlate  the 
problems  of  pollution,  housing,  and  urban 
niass  transit,  as  well  as  other  pressing 
domestic  needs,  must  be  encouraged.  In 
short,  the  market  must  be  restructured. 

I  commend  the  President's  $42-mil- 
lion  program  to  retrain  unemployed  en- 
gineers and  technicians,  but  I  think  a 
more  productive  approach  is  one  taken 
by  a  much  smaller  joint  HUD-Labor  De- 
partment pilot  project  that  guarantees 
Jobs  in  local,  State,  and  county  govern- 
ment to  the  participating  engineers  at 
the  completion  of  a  brief  training  period. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  plan  to  introduce 
four  bills.  The  first  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  statewide  conversion  assist- 
ance corporations. 

The  bill  approaches  the  unemployment 
and  conversion  problem  on  a  regional  ba- 
sis. It  envisions  statewide  corporations 
being  instituted  in  those  States  in  which 
the  unemployment  rate  for  the  previous 
year  has  exceeded  the  national  average. 
The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  be  authorized  to  fund  the  conver- 
sion assistance  corporation,  once  the 
EDA  is  satisfied  that  a  corporation's 
charter  adheres  to  the  very  broad  Fed- 
eral guidelines  established  by  the  legis- 
lation. The  Department  of  Commerce 
would  make  a  one-time  grant  to  the  con- 
version assistance  corporation,  which 
would  then  act  at  its  own  discretion  with- 
in its  charter  provisions.  The  basic  ob- 
jective of  the  corporations  would  be  to 
provide  economic  assistance  to  areas  suf- 
fering hlErh  unemployment  caused  by 
cutbacks  in  Federal  spending  or  by  loss 
of  Industry  due  to  relocation  or  changing 
economic  conditions.  They  would  achieve 
this  goal  by  participating  with  existing 
lending  institutions  through  loan  guar- 
antees in  making  capital  available  to 
businesses  when  banks  are  reluctant  to 
take  the  risks  but  the  prospects  for  the 
ventures  are  good.  Together  with  the  loan 
guarantee  program,  market  assistance 
would  be  mandatory  to  help  businesses 
Investigate  and  operate  in  new  areas. 
The  maximum  life  of  each  conversion  as- 
sistance corporation  would  be  10  years. 

This  program  is  not  simply  another 
form  of  Federal  subsidy,  for  the  conver- 
sion assistance  corporation  would  be  au- 
thorized to  charge  an  additional  half- 
percent  interest  for  that  portion  of  the 
loan  it  guarantees  and,  at  its  discretion, 
to  charge  for  its  managment  assistance 
services.  At  the  end  of  its  lifetime,  all 
funds  remaining  In  the  conversion  as- 
sistance corporation's  capital  fund  would 
be  returned  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  a  guar- 
antee of  the  type  described  will  have  a 
multiplier  effect  on  the  creation  of  new 
venture  capital.  This  legislation  calls  for 
an  authorization  of  $250  million.  If  a 
Massachusetts  conversion  assistance 
corporation  were  formed  with  a  grant  of 
$10  million.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  $100 
•Billion  of  new  venture  capital  would  be 
generated  in  that  State. 
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Because  the  conversion  assistance  cor- 
poration will  be  authorized  to  guarantee 
any  portion  of  a  loan  from  10  to  100  per- 
cent, each  case  will  be  judged  by  mem- 
bers of  the  local  corporation,  based  on 
their  assessment  of  the  strength  and  the 
resources  of  the  particular  area  where 
the  business  is  located,  and  on  the  pros- 
pects for  success. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  basic 
purpose  of  a  conversion  assistance  cor- 
poration is  to  provide  guarantees  for 
venture  capital  for  new  or  existing  flrms 
to  enter  new  fields  and  thus  provide  new 
employment  opportunities. 

The  second  bill  that  I  will  Introduce  Is 
the  Peacetime  Conversion  Assistance 
Act.  This  bill  Is  designed  to  provide  relo- 
cation and  training  assistance  and  mort- 
gage Interest  supplements  to  adversely 
affected  workers  separated  from  their 
employment  because  of  the  termination 
of  a  defense  or  space  contract.  It  would 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  offer 
such  Eisslstance  to  the  workers  laid  off  by 
a  firm  that  performed  a  substantial 
amount  of  its  work  for  the  last  3  years 
under  any  space  or  defense  agency  con- 
tract. The  bill  Is  Intended  not  only  to 
cover  workers  in  the  conventional  aero- 
space firms,  but  also  to  assist  workers 
from  academic  or  other  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations who  have  been  left  jobless 
as  a  result  of  cutbacks  In  the  defense- 
and  space-related  efforts  at  those  Insti- 
tutions. 

This  bill  draws  heavily  upon  the  con- 
cept that  direct  and  comprehensive  as- 
sistance should  be  made  available  to 
workers  dislocated  by  a  change  in  Gov- 
ernment fimding  priorities.  The  adjust- 
ment assistance  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  and  the  Automo- 
tive Products  Act  of  1965  both  offered 
several  forms  of  direct  financial  help  for 
workers  laid  off  or  left  jobless  as  a  result 
of  a  change  in  our  international  trade 
policies.  The  framers  of  both  bills  recog- 
nized that  when  Government  increases 
Imports,  unemployment  results  in  many 
marginal  flrms,  and  it  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  Government  to  assist  those  In- 
jured by  the  change  in  trade  policy.  This 
bill  seeks  to  extend  the  same  protection 
to  an  Industry  whose  workers  have  also 
been  injured  as  a  result  of  a  change  in 
Government  policy.  The  largest  customer 
of  aerospace  firms  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Government's  declsicai  to 
reduce  drastically  defense  and  space  ex- 
penditures has  put  large  numbers  of 
highly  skilled  men  and  women  out  of 
work.  The  Government  should  be  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  assist  these  people 
In  finding  new  employment.  Too  little 
attention  has  been  spent  on  the  specific 
programs  that  can  insure  this. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  for  many 
unemployed  is  the  monthly  mortgage 
payment.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  mortgage  Interest  assistance 
payments  will  be  available  to  help  defray 
the  mortgage  payments  at  a  time  when 
an  Individual  is  lesist  able  to  pay  them. 

A  recent  report  by  the  research  f.rm 
of  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.,  commissioned 
by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Development,  stressed  the 
great  need  to  develop  such  nonspace  and 
nondefense-related  industries  as  pollu- 


tion control  machinery,  health  care  de- 
livery equipment,  and  computer  periph- 
eral manufacturing  as  a  meam>  of 
utilizing  the  talents  left  unemployed,,- by 
the  aerospace  industry.  However,  we  must 
recognize  that  even  the  most  talented 
among  the  imemployed  face  an  adjust- 
ment and  cannot  be  expected  to  produce 
immediately.  While  the  principles  of 
fluid  mechanics  or  solid  state  fuel  sys- 
tems may  hold  great  promise  In  their 
application  to  the  problems  of  air  and 
water  pollution,  they  cannot  be  fully  ap- 
plied overnight  by  their  former  practi- 
tioners in  the  defense  and  aerospace  in- 
dustries. A  significant  period  of  orienta- 
tion must  be  allowed. 

This  bill,  then,  seeks  to  help  the  un- 
employed pursue  new  careers  In  fields  of 
their  choosing.  Many  would  return  to 
school  for  retraining  If  they  could  afford 
It.  When  one  has  a  greatly  reduced  in- 
come or  no  income  at  all,  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  consider  seriously  reequlp- 
plng  oneself  with  the  skills  one  needs  to 
enter  a  new  field.  In  fact,  the  payment  of 
tuition  is  Impossible.  This  legislation 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pay 
training  fissistance  allowances  to  the  un- 
employed. These  payments  would  permit 
an  individual  to  return  to  college  or  grad- 
uate school  for  a  full  year  of  study. 

The  third  bill  I  will  introduce  is  one 
which  I  first  prop>osed  last  year.  It  passed 
the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  only  to  be  deleted 
in  the  House-Senate  conference.  The 
provision  is  entitled  "The  Domestic  Ap- 
plications of  Defense  Research."  It  pro- 
vided for  a  panel  composed  of  members 
of  domestic  agencies,  whose  task  is  to 
monitor  the  type  of  research  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
New  concepts  will  be  made  available  to 
appropriate  domestic  departments  to  as- 
sist in  developing  new  approaches  to  our 
pressing  urban  needs. 

The  fourth  bill  will  be  In  the  nature 
of  an  amendment  designed  to  expand  the 
functions  and  the  role  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  In  my  opinion,  there 
Is  a  need  for  additional  technical  support 
for  congressional  offices  when  there  are 
questions  concerning  Government  con- 
tracts. Frequently,  manufacturers  raise 
problems  involving  procurement  policy 
and  the  technological  requirements  of  a 
contract.  But  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  lacks  the  expertise  to  fully  answer 
these  questions. 

Accordingly,  I  am  preparing  a  proposal 
for  the  National  Science  FoundatlMi  to 
fund  a  curriculum  developed  for  highly 
qualified  engineers  to  undergo  a  full  aca- 
demic year's  preparation  In  governmen- 
tal functions  and  contracts.  This  will 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  corps  of 
hightly  trained  scientific  personnel  re- 
sponsible, through  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  to  the  Congress.  Their  task  will 
be  to  respond  to  and  initiate  inquiries  re- 
garding Federal  procurement  policies. 
This  would  apply  to  defense  and  domestic 
agencies.  This  tool  will  permit  much 
closer,  in-depth,  and  continuing  evalua- 
tion of  major  Federal  procurement  proj- 
ects. I  am  convinced  that  such  a  capabil- 
ity will  reduce  the  type  of  cost  overruns 
associated  with  the  C-5A  procurement. 
Additionally,  It  will  bring  into  meaning- 
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ful  Federal  service  the  skills  and  cHtlcal 
analytic  abilities  of  a  large  niunber  of  sci- 
entific and  engineering  personnel. 

These  then,  are  four  bills  I  will  Intro- 
duce. Hopefully,  they  will  provldei:  one, 
a  method  of  Increasing  jobs  by  ftn  in- 
fusion of  risk  capital  in  areas  of  high  un- 
employment; two,  a  series  of  employee 
benefits  for  displaced  sierospace  workers 
until  the  demand  for  their  servioes  in- 
creases; three,  a  method  of  monitoring 
military  research  to  ascertain  opportiml- 
tles  for  civilian  application;  and  four,  an 
expansion  of  the  personnel  and  functions 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

These  bills,  of  course,  will  havej  to  be 
supplemented  by  national  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  aimed  in  the  samejdirec- 
tlon.  But  I  believe  that  they  can  cob  trib- 
ute substantially  to  economic  re^very 
and  a  reduction  in  the  unemployment 
rate. 

The  dlfQculties  we  face  in  restoring  the 
economic  health  of  the  country  are  not 
simple.  But  I  believe  we  can  once  again 
create  an  economy  which  Is  both  mature 
and  productive.  I  am  convinced  that 
through  careful  analysis,  constructive  ac- 
tlcms,  and  a  national  willingness  to  turn 
to  new  courses,  we  can  generate  a  surge 
of  productivity  and  new  directions  which 
will  fully  utilize  our  unequaled  human 
and  natural  resources. 


RAilS 


arti- 
ted  a 


BUMMER  YOUTH  PROQ] 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  I  have  been  especial 
cemed  about  youth  opportunities. 
I  plead  again  that  this  admlnls 
recognize  the  Importance  of  you 
finest  natiu-al  resource. 

On  Pebnoary  23,  along  with  a  b 
san  group  of  13  Senators,  I  dlr^ 
letter  to  the  Vice  President  asking  for  a 
commitment  to  assure  adequate  summer 
Jobs  and  manpower  programs  for  our 
Nation's  disadvantaged  youth.        ] 

Unfortunately,  we  received  no  answer 
to  that  letter.  On  April  2,  we  did'  see  a 
minor  memo  In  the  Wall  Street  jiurnal 
stating:  , 

The  President's  Council  of  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity quietly  went  out  of  business  on 
March  31;  It  coordinated  employmeDi,  edu- 
cation, recreation,  health  services  for  [youth. 

As  the  Senate  well  knows,  thefe  was 
considerable  criticism  of  this  decision. 
Five  days  later.  President  Nlxoh  an- 
nounced that  he  would  seek  $64.3  mil- 
lion In  a  supplementary  appropriation 
for  employing  disadvantaged  youths 
next  summer. 

These  additional  funds  are  a  welcome 
relief.  However,  they  do  fail  far  short 
of  the  $144  million  which  50  mayoQs  sub- 
mitted as  a  minimum  estimate  of  their 
needs  for  the  summer  program.  I  urge 
the  President  to  reexamine  the  depth  of 
his  budgetary  commitment  to  i  fight 
unemployment.  I 

In  addition,  I  feel  there  is  a  cohtinu- 
Ing  need  to  provide  funds  not  oQly  for 
those  enrolled  In  such  programs  but  also 
to  provide  for  the  direction  of  theae  pro- 
grams by  professional  leaders.  As  the 
National  Recreation  and  Park  Associa- 
tion has  pointed  out  in  a  recent  state- 
ment, experienced  leadership  is  i  cru- 


cial  ingredient  In  effective   recreation 
programs. 

In  order  to  share  the  long-range  goals 
of  the  National  Recreation  and  Park 
Association  with  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  its 
recent  letter  to  the  President  and  a 
statement  of  its  proposals  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

National  Reckilation  & 

Park  Association, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  9,  1971. 
The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  President:  For  the  past  two  days, 
representatives  from  park  and  recreation  de- 
partments from  50  cities  In  32  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  met  In  our  offices 
to  discuss  federal  planning  and  programming 
for  urban  park  and  recreation  funding.  We 
have  been  privileged  to  have  with  us  officials 
from  your  Administration  responsible  for  the 
evaluation  and  funding  of  these  programs. 
We  deeply  appreciate  their  taking  time  from 
Dujsy  BChedulee  to  meet  with  us. 

By  coincidence,  our  first  meeting  coincided 
with  your  submission  to  Congress  of  a  major 
environmental  meaaage.  Copies  of  the  mes- 
sage were  made  avaUable  to  ovir  participants. 
We  commend  and  support  your  requests  for 
an  appropriation  of  S200  million  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  urban  park  and  recreation 
areas,  and  for  the  full  funding  of  $380  mil- 
lion for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  with  a  new  emphasis  on  the  use  of  these 
funds  for  the  development  of  park  and  rec- 
reation areas  in  and  around  our  urban  areas. 

Our  focus,  after  weeks  of  written  com- 
munication and  two  days  of  Intensive  discus- 
sion, ha«  been  on  the  people  who  wUl  use 
these  new  parks.  The  "legacy  of  parks"  you 
proposed  must  consist  not  only  of  physical 
facilities  but  of  people:  people  Inspired  to 
become  career  professionals  In  the  park  and 
recreation  field,  people  whose  needs  for  com- 
munity participation  and  individual  achieve- 
ment can  be  fulfilled,  people  who  can  find 
new  pride  In  their  neighborhoods. 

We  hope  that  your  detailed  presentation  to 
the  Congress  asking  for  legislation  to  Imple- 
ment these  proposals  will  Include  authority 
for  appropriate  federal  agencies  to  expand 
the  number  of  urban  areas  included  and  to 
fund  programming,  leadership  development, 
and  maintenance  functions  of  new  urban 
parks.  In  formulating  these  proposals  we  be- 
lieve that  the  professional  experience  and 
expertise  of  local  park  and  recreation  officials, 
such  as  those  who  have  assembled  here  in 
the  past  two  days,  must  play  a  major  role  In 
the  decision-making  process. 

We  also  hope  that  the  attached  recom- 
mendations for  summer  1971  and  for  long- 
range  urban  park  and  recreation  program- 
ming wUl  be  of  constructive  assistance  to 
you.  Tour  goal  of  "parks  to  the  people"  is 
shared  by  oiu-  more  than  30,000  professional 
and  lay  members  of  the  National  Recreation 
and  Park  Association. 
Respectfully, 

Wn-LARD  W.  Brown. 
Chairman    of    the    Board    and    Acting 
President. 

Naxional  Recreation  and  Park  Associa- 
tion— Public  Park  and  Recreation  Pro- 
grams roR  THE  Disadvantaged 

general  policy 
1.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  as  soon 
as  possible  providing  funds  directly  to  agen- 
cies of  {Mlltlcal  subdivisions  directly  respon- 
sible for  park  and  recreation  functions  to  ex- 
pand their  existing  programs.  Implement  new 
programs,  and  provide  services  and  career 
opportxinlties    for    disadvantaged    residents. 


We  recognize  that  the  most  immediate  need 
for  park  and  recreation  programs  is  among 
the  disadvantaged  urban  residents,  but  we 
emphasize  that  the  need  exists  for  all  cit- 
izens. 

2.  A  single  federal  agency  should  be  re- 
sponsible for :  the  coordination  and  selection 
of  local  political  subdivisions  and  the  de- 
termination of  their  levels  of  funding;  the 
negotiation  of  contracts  with  those  subdi- 
visions; the  approval  of  grants/plans;  the 
allocation  of  resources:  the  provision  of 
funds,  technical  assistance,  research,  evalua- 
tion and  education;  the  drafting  of  appro- 
priate legislation,  with  Input  from  local  park 
and  recreation  authorities;  for  continued 
program  support;  the  dissemination  of  re- 
search  products;  the  provision  of  available 
surpliis  federal  lands,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment; and  fiscal  management. 

3.  Park  and  recreation  authorities  will  sub- 
mit a  program  indicating  their  present  level 
of  service  and  proposed  levels,  indicating  how 
their  resources  and  those  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  be  combined  to  achieve  gen- 
eral program  goals — expansion  of  existing 
and  Implementing  new  programs,  services, 
career  opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged, 
and  opportunities  tor  community  involve- 
ment. 

4.  Proposed  programs  shall  Include: 

a.  Project  description. 

b.  Number  of  disadvantaged  to  be  served. 

c.  Timetable  for  implementation. 

d.  N»imber  of  Job  slots  and  titles. 

e.  *  Budget  summaries  indicating  the  utUl- 
2^ation  of  local  and  federal  funds. 

f.  Additional  equipment  needed  to  carry 
out  the  project. 

5.  Program  planning  will  reflect  local  goals 
Emd  priorities — and  the  needs  and  preferences 
of  the  local  residents. 

6.  National,  and  where  appropriate,  region- 
al, state  and  local  advisory  committees  com- 
posed of  park  and  recreation  professionals 
and  lay  citizens  shall  be  established  to  pro- 
vide the  resources  and  expertise  to  the  fed- 
eral administrative  agencies  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  park  and  recreation  programs  and 
services,  leadership,  facilities,  research, 
evaluation,  and  comprehensive  planning. 

These  committees  shall : 

a.  Support  and  encourage  multiple- 
resource  use  In  providing  programs  and  serv- 
ices. 

b.  Encourage  the  inclusion  of  park  and  re- 
creation planning  as  a  part  of  the  planning 
process  at  all  levels  of  government. 

c.  Identify  methods  of  integrating  exist- 
ing park  and  recreation  services  into  human 
service  programs;  i.e.,  manpower,  housing, 
health,  education,  social  services,  transporta- 
tion and  law  enforcement. 

7.  To  accomplish  these  goals,  some  sug- 
gested guidelines  are  presented  for  Execu- 
tive consideration: 

a.  A  funding  formula  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  disadvantaged  residents  In  an  urban 
area. 

b.  Prompt  indication  to  local  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  level  of  funding  they  can  ex- 
pect so  that  programs  can  reflect  the  prcpei 
utilization  of  resources. 

c.  Local  proposals  must  be  submitted  by 
the  prescribed  date. 

d.  Fifty  (50%)  per  cent  of  the  political 
subdivision's  allocation  should  accompany 
approval  of  the  local  program  and  completion 
of  contract  agreements. 

e.  The  balance  of  the  contract  should  be 
reimbursable  on  submission  of  monthly 
vouchers. 

8.  Federal  funds  will  only  be  used  to  ex- 
pand existing  or  to  Implement  new  programs, 


•Local  park  and  recreation  authorities 
wUl  receive  cash  credit  for  In-klnd  services; 
I.e.,  operating  costs  (personnel  services,  sup- 
plies equipment,  maintenance) ,  local  resource 
contributions. 
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lervlces.  and  Jobs.  Local  political  subdivisions 
must  maintain  their  level  of  effort. 

9.  Grant  appropriations  will  be  based  on 
the  number  of  residents  whose  Income  falls 
within  the  current  federal  poverty  guidelines. 

10.  Should  a  change  in  projected  federal 
funding  levels  occur,  local  political  subdivi- 
sions will  be  given  prompt  advance  notlflca- 

tion. 

11.  Federal  audit  procedures  should  co- 
ordinate as  closely  as  possible  with  existing 
practices  of  local  political  subdivisions. 

KEY  FEATURES  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  CARE  ACT  OF  1971,  S.  1490 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  key  features  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Care  Act  of  1971,  S.  1490, 
which  I  introduced  on  April  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  key 
features  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Introduction 

Tbe  goal  of  the  National  Health  Care  Act 
of  1971  is  to  meet  the  personal  health  needs 
of  every  citizen.  It  seeks  to  achieve  this  goal 
by  containing  health  care  costs,  improving 
the  organization  and  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices, and  making  comprehensive  health  in- 
surance available  to  all. 

The  objectives  of  the  National  Health 
Care  Act  are  to: 

1.  Increase  the  supply  and  Improve  the 
productivity  and  distribution  of  health  man- 
power. 

2.  Develop  ambulatory  health  care  services 
to  promote  health  maintenance  and  reduce 
costly  hospital  use. 

3.  Improve  health  care  planning  to  dis- 
tribute current  and  future  health  resources 
more  equitably  and  effectively. 

1.  More  directly  contain  the  escalation  In 
bealth  care  costs  and  upgrade  quality  of 
health  care. 

5.  Establish  national  goals  and  priorities  to 
improve  health  care. 

8.  Improve  the  financing  of  health  care  for 
everyone. 

1.  Increase  the  supply  and  improve  the 
productivity  and  distribution  of  health 
manpower. 

Shoriages  and  maldistribution  of  health 
manpower  constitute  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  an  improved  health  delivery  system. 

To  correct  these  deficiencies,  my  bill  caU« 
for  the  following  steps  to  be  taken: 

A.  Appraisal  by  the  Federal  government 
of  tbe  adequacy  of  present  grant,  loan  oi 
other  Federal  aid  programs  for  health  man- 
power training  and  development,  and  the 
need  for  expansion.  The  study's  objective 
would  be  to  recommend  procedures  for  pro- 
gram consolidation,  coordination,  and  in- 
creased efficiency,  as  well  as  to  develop  pro- 
posals for  promotion  of  health  careers. 

B.  Improve  student  loan  programs  with 
built-in  financial  Incentives  to  physicians, 
optometrists,  dentist,  nurses  and  aUled  health 
personnel  to  encourage  service  in  inner-city 
uid  rural  areas. 

C.  Provide  Federal  grtuits  to  schools  to 
spur  the  training  of  additional  physicians 
»nd  allied  health  personnel,  particularly  in 
provision  of  family  ambulatory  care  or  ad- 
ffllnlBtratlon  of  ambulatory  care  centers. 

D.  Meet  immediate  needs  through  a  tem- 
porary Federal  grant  program  to  physicians, 
nurses,  and  allied  health  personnel  agree- 
ing to  serve  during  the  next  five  years  In 
areas  most  critically  short  of  services. 

2.  Develop  ambulatory  health  care  aerv- 
<ce»  to  promote  health  maintenance  and  re- 
ivce  costly  hospital  use. 

Greater  access  to  effective  and  less  costly 
l>«»lth  care  for  all  will  be  achieved  through 


expansion  In  every  community  of  ambula- 
tory health  care  services. 

These  services  would  Include  preventive 
care,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion. They  would  be  provided  in  facilities  that 
might  range  from  reorganized  hospital  out- 
patient departments  or  expanded  group  medi- 
cal practices  to  prepaid  group  practice  plans 
or  other  health  maintenance  organizations. 

To  this  end,  my  bill  calls  for  the  follow- 
ing action: 

A.  Extend  present  Federal  programs  of  hos- 
pital construction  grants  and  hospital  and 
outpatient  facility  loan  guarantees,  to  en- 
courage private  and  public  financing  of 
comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care  cen- 
ters, particularly  m   areas  of  special   need. 

B.  Make  such  grants  and  loan  guarantees 
available  to  subsidize  ambulatory  health 
care  center  costs  for  the  first  three  years  of 
operation. 

C.  Include  ambulatory  and  preventive  care 
benefits  in  all  health  insurance  plans  (see 
page  4). 

3.  Improve  health  care  plannirig  to  dis- 
tribute current  and  future  health  resources 
more  equitably  and  effectively. 

Improved  planning  for  health  care  sys- 
tems Is  essential  to  the  development  of  ra- 
tional approaches  to  effective  and  economical 
delivery  of  community  health  services. 

My  bill  therefore  calls  for  reinforcing  the 
key  role  and  authority  of  state  and  area- 
wide  comprehensive  health  planning  agen- 
cies through  the  following  action: 

A.  Increase  substantially  financial  support 
for  comprehensive  health  planning  at  com- 
munity and  state  levels. 

B.  Enlarge  specific  responsibilities  of  plan- 
ning agencies  to  Include : 

a  Setting  priorities  on  community  needs, 
with  emphasis  on  coordinated  health  care 
programs,  and  health  education  of  the  puh- 
llc. 

b.  Reviewing  and  certifying  as  to  need  all 
applications  for  a  Federal  grant,  loan,  loan 
guarantee,  or  other  Federal  aid  exceeding 
$100,000  for  the  purpose  of  proposed  new  or 
modernized  health  care  services,  faculties  or 
equipment. 

4.  More  directly  contain  the  escalation  in 
health  care  costs  and  upgrade  the  quality  of 
health  care. 

A  more  rational  health  delivery  system 
must  have  built  into  it  controls  to  assure 
quality  of  care  and  containment  of  rising 
costs.  My  bill  proposes  that  the  following 
safeguards  be  Implemented: 

A.  Tie  all  Federal  loans,  grants  or  contracts 
for  a  health  faculty  or  service  to  the  certifi- 
cation of  need  by  a  comprehensive  health 
planning  agency. 

B.  Planning  agencies  would  assist  facilities 
to  submit  capital  expenditure  proposals  con- 
sistent with  the  State  health  plan,  and  to 
develop  efficiency  and  cost  saving  incentive 
programs  for  optimum  use  of  manpower, 
services,  and  equipment. 

C.  Tie  payment  for  health  care  under  Fed- 
erally-supported programs  to  prevalUng  fees 
and  to  peer  review  of  those  professional  serv- 
ices that  fall  outside  of  professionally  estab- 
lished guidelines,  assuring  appropriateness  of 
treatment,  quality  of  care,  and  reasonable- 
ness of  physician  fees.  Review  and  lypproval 
would  come  from  an  appropriate  health  serv- 
ices review  organization  or.  In  Its  absence, 
by  the  organizations  administering  Federal 
programs. 

D.  Payment  to  hospital  or  other  health 
care  institutions  under  Federal  programs 
would  be  subject  to  approval  by  a  State 
Health  Care  Institutions  Cost  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  AU  such  institu- 
tions would  be  required  to: 

a.  Have  an  active  review  committee  to 
check  appropriateness  and  quality  of  services. 

b.  ntUlze  a  standard  system  of  accounts 
and  cost  finding. 


c.  Use  "pro^jectlvely  approved  charges" 
for  all  patients.  Such  a  system  woiUd  Involve 
review  and  approval  In  advance  by  the  State 
Commission  of  the  proposed  charges,  assur- 
ing charges  reasonably  related  to  the  cost  ol 
effectively  providing  necessary  services. 

6.  Establish  natioruU  goals  and  priorities 
to  improve  health  care. 

Only  national  leadership  can  bring  about 
unified  health  policies,  goals  and  guidelines 
which  are  properly  balanced  against  other 
priorttlee  of  society. 

My  bUl  therefore  proposes  the  foUowlng 
steps  be  taken: 

A.  The  President  deliver  to  Congress  an- 
nually a  Health  Report  on  the  state  of  the 
nation's  health  at  Federal,  state,  and  local 
levels,  with  legislative  proposals  as  appropri- 
ate to  Improve  the  organization,  delivery,  and 
financing  of  health  care. 

B.  Congress  create  a  Council  of  Health 
Policy  Advisors  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  analogous  to  the  CotincU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors.  Composed  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  Senate  con- 
sent, the  Council  would : 

a.  Help  prepare  the  President's  annual 
Health  Report. 

b.  Recommend  procedures  for  coordinat- 
ing, consolidating  or  eliminating  health  re- 
lated programs  of  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments. 

c.  Conduct  health  care  research. 

d.  Provide  guidelines  for  health  care  fund- 
ing allocations. 

e.  Develop  recommendations  for  national 
policy  to  Improve  the  organization,  financing 
delivery  and  qviallty  of  health  care. 

C.  Congress  direct  every  Federal  agency  to 
include  in  all  legislative  recommendations  or 
other  major  Federal  actions  a  statement  on 
the  Impact  of  the  proposal  on  the  health  care 
system,  including  adverse  effects,  alterna- 
tives, relative  priority,  and  any  irreversible 
commitments  of  resources  Involved. 

6  Improve  the  financing  of  health  care  for 
everyone. 

Ftoanclal  barriers  to  dignified  access  to 
health  care  for  all  citizens  must  be  removed. 
This  objective  can  best  be  achieved  by  broad 
action  on  two  fronts : 

One,  Federal  stimulus  to  the  development 
of  health  Insurance  coverage  which  would 
promote  sonbulatory  and  preventive  care  and 
the  availability  of  new  forms  of  health  de- 
livery. This  would  serve  to  shift  the  focus 
from  costly  hospital  Inpatient  care  to  a  more 
economical  setting. 

Two,  ensure  the  availability  of  comprehen- 
sive coverages  to  all  which  buUd  on  tbe 
broad  base  of  existing  voluntary  health  In- 
surance plans  within  a  unified  Federal-state 
program.  Costs  for  most  people  should  con- 
tinue to  be  met  by  individuals  and  employ- 
ers, with  public  funds  used  for  those  needing 
total  or  partial  support  in  financing  their 
health  care. 

To  this  end,  my  bill  calls  for  adoption  of 
these  innovative  measures : 

Federal  standards  for  minimum  ambula- 
tory, preventive,  and  Institutional  care  bene- 
fits. 

Phaslng-ln  of  benefits  on  a  time-table 
basis. 

Use  of  existing  private  health  insurers  (in- 
cluding Insurance  companies.  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield,  and  prepaid  group  practice 
plans)  to  provide  benefits. 

Federal  income  tax  Incentives  to  help  as- 
sure that  comprehensive  benefit  levels  are 
maintained. 

Establishment  of  state  pools  of  private 
health  Insurers  to  provide  standard  benefits 
for  the  poor,  near-poor  and  those  previously 
uninsurable  for  health  reasons,  with  those 
benefits  for  the  poor  and  near-poor  being  sub- 
sidized by  Federal  and  state  funds. 
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nSKKAL  8TANDAS08  FOR  HEALTH   CARE   BENEFITS 

These  standards,  to  b«  Icnown  as  Mlnlzpum 
Standard  He&Itb  Care  Benefits,  would  bt  set 
by  tbe  government  in  consultation  with  pro- 
viders, consumers  and  health  Insurers.  Em- 
phasis would  be  placed  on  benefits  for  am- 
bulatory and  preventive  care  to  shift  the 
foctis  from  high-cost  In-hoeplt&l  treattient 
to  lower-cost  and  more  accessible  out-of-4i06- 
pltal  care.  i 

Benefits  for  catastrophic  expense  coul^  ex- 
ceed (50,000.  By  1970,  I  foresee  no  maxlifium 
limits  on  ambulatory  care  smid  only  realistic 
limits  on  Institutional  care. 

PHASED- m    BENKTITS  | 

Under  the  Health  Care  Act.  the  follociring 
Minimum  Standard  Health  Care  Benefits 
schedxile  is  Illustrative  of  the  type  of  nation- 
al standard  which  could  be  put  Into  effept  as 
the  manpower  and  facilities  became  aivall- 
able. 

Tbe  Minimum  Health  Care  Benefit^  for 
private  group  and  individual  plans,  'v^lch 
would  IniUally  be  effective  In  1973,  ^uld 
cover  charges  for : 

All  diagnostic  X-ray  and  laboratorj^  ex- 
aminations on  an  ambulatory  basis. 

All  surgery  and  radiation  therapy  in  j  am- 
bulatory health  care  centers. 

Three  visits  per  year  per  family  meinber 
to  a  physician  in  bis  office  or  ambulitory 
health  care  center  for  other  types  of  meOlcal 
treatment. 

Well  baby  care  including  Immunlzaljlons, 
up  to  six  visits  during  first  six  months  ^fter 
birth.  I 

Charges  for  physicians'  services  whil*  in- 
stitutionalized. ! 

First  30  days  of  semi-private  gener$l  or 
psychiatric  hospital  care  per  Illness. 

First  60  days  of  convalescence  In  a  sl^llled 
nursing  home  per  Illness. 

First  90  days  In  an  approved  home  h^lth 
oare  program  per  Illness. 

Benefits  for  state  pool  plans  for  the  |>oor. 
near-poor  and  thoee  previously  uninsurable 
for  health  reasons  would  begin  initially 
effective  July  1,  1972.  and  would  cover  ch|tfge8 
for: 

All  diagnostic  X-ray  and  laboratory  exam- 
inations on  an  ambulatory  basis. 

All  stirgery  and  radiation  therapy  Ini  am- 
bulatory health  care  centers. 

Six  visits  per  year  per  family  member  to 
a  physician  in  his  office  or  ambulatory  health 
care  center  for  other  types  of  medical  O-eat- 
ment.  I 

Well  baby  care  including  immunizations 
up  to  12  visits  during  the  first  two  ye4rs. 

Charges  for  physicians'  services  whllfc  In- 
stitutionalized. I 

Dental  care  for  children  under  19,  includ- 
ing annual  examination,  fillings,  extractions, 
and  dentures.  I 

Prescription  drugs  for  all  persons.       | 
Rehabilitation    services.    Including    bros- 
thetic    appliances    and    physical    therapy. 
Maternity  care.  I 

Family  planning  services  and  supplies. 
First  120  days  of  semi-private  geneiial  or 
psychiatric  hospital  care  p)er  Illness.      J 

First  120  days  of  convalescence  in  a  skilled 
nursing  home  per  Illness.  j 

First  180  days  In  an  approved  home  health 
care  program  per  illness.  T 

In  1976.  the  Minimum  Standard  HJealth 
Care  Benefits  for  private  group  and  in4ivld- 
ual  plans  would  be  raised  to  the  level  inlilallv 
required  for  the  state  pool  plans.  The  s^and- 
ards  for  state  plans  would  be  increased  so 
that  essentially  all  ambulatory  care  and  den- 
tal care — Including  such  added  beneflits  as 
vision  care  and  speech  therapy — woujd  be 
covered  without  limit  for  children ,  and 
adults,  and  Institutional  care  woulb  be 
covered  within  the  following  realistic  llpilts: 
300  days  of  semi -private  general  orj  psy- 
chiatric   hospital    care    per    illness.      , 

180  days  of  convalescence  in  a  silled 
nursing  home  per  Ulneas. 


270  days  La  an  approved  home  health  care 
program  per  Illness. 

In  1979.  the  Minimum  Standard  Health 
Care  Benefits  for  private  group  and  individ- 
ual plans  would  be  brought  up  to  the  1976 
standards  for  the  state  pool  plans. 

Those  medical  care  expenses  which  experi- 
ence shows  lead  to  over-utilization  will  be 
subject  to  a  modest  amount  of  co-pajrment 
to  keep  progtram  costs  down.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent co-payments  from  becoming  an  undue 
burden  on  the  family,  there  will  be  an  aggre- 
gate limit  charged  in  any  one  year  that  is 
reasonably  related  to  family  income. 

FEDERAL    TAX    INCENTIVES 

Under  Federal  tax  incentives,  beginning  in 
1973.  the  amount  of  tax  deductibility  al- 
lowed an  employer  for  health  care  expendi- 
tures would  be  reduced  from  100  per  cent 
to  50  per  cent,  unless  the  employer's  group 
plan  contained  the  Minimum  Standard 
Health  Care  Benefits  establUhed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

For  persona  not  belonging  to  groups,  tax 
incentives  would  also  be  offered  to  obtain 
Individual  policies  meeting  all  of  the  re- 
quirements. These  would  be  known  as  Quali- 
fied  Individual   Health  Care  Plans. 

STATE  POOL  PLANS  FOB  POOR  AND  NEAR  POOB 

Minimum  Standard  Health  Care  Benefits 
would  be  available  to  persons  on  public  as- 
sistance through  Qualified  State  Health  Care 
Plans  which  woxUd  be  participated  in  by 
private  health  Insurers  and  supported  by 
state  and  Federal  subsidies. 

These  state  programs  would  reduce  the 
need  for  Medicaid  and  eventually  replace  It 
as  a  means  of  financing  care  for  the  medi- 
cally Indigent. 

Persons  on  public  aaslstance  would  not 
pay  any  portion  of  the  premium  for  their 
coverage.  The  near  poor  would  make  a  con- 
tribution scaled  to  their  income. 

Non-poor  individuals  who  cannot  obtain 
adequate  protection  because  of  serious  dis- 
abilities also  would  be  eligible  for  benefits 
subject  to  their  paying  the  premiums. 

Each  Qualified  State  Health  Care  Plan 
would  be  a  pooled  arrangement  underwrit- 
ten by  all  participating  private  health  in- 
surers In  each  state.  One  carrier  or  group 
of  carriers  In  each  state  would  be  designated 
by  the  state  to  administer  the  plan. 

HEALTH    CASE    PROGRAM    COST 

I  estimate  that.  In  terms  of  today's  prices, 
the  additional  taxes  required  to  pay  for 
the  Health  Care  Program  during  the  first 
full  year  of  operation  would  be  $3.2  blllloa 


THE  TIMES  ARE  WILD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  to  address  the  Antl-Defama- 
tlon  League  of  B'nai  B'rith  on  January 
23  of  this  year. 

I  took  the  occasion  to  comment  on 
what  America's  problems  and  promise 
are  right  now.  I  spoke  of  the  sense  of 
confidence  America  must  always  possess. 
Our  times  have  been  and,  indeed,  do 
remain  "wild."  However  the  trials  we 
face  have  only  proved  our  basic  strength. 
This  testing  of  America  has  demon- 
strated the  staying  power  of  each  thread 
in  the  fabric  of  our  national  life. 

I  discussed  war  and  peace,  our  pres- 
ent economic  difiBcultles  and  needs,  and 
other  items  on  our  list  of  national  priori- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  these  remarks  represent 
my  thinking  and  evaluation  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  Nation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  news  release  and 
my  remarks  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  ma- 


terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

Record,  as  follows : 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  in  His  Fast 

Major  Address  After  Officially  Takimo 

His  Place  in  the  Senate 

What  America  needs  now  Is  faith  in  It- 
self, a  sense  of  confidence  and  pride,  with- 
out arrogance.  We  must  trust  and  have 
confidence  In  each  other. 

These  trials  of  purpose  and  these  threats 
to  our  National  unity  have  only  served  to 
prove  oxir  strength  as  a  people — to  refine  our 
shared  and  ever-renewed  ideals — and  to 
demonstrate  the  basic  rightness  of  our  Na- 
tional goals. 

What  we  need  today  Is  to  reaffirm  our  be- 
lief In  these  ideals.  We  must  now  make  them 
new — renew  them  with  recommitments.  The 
goals  of  Americans — the  Ideals  of  Americans 
haven't  changed  since  the  founding  of  the 
Republic,  nearly  200  years  ago. 

We  do  p>ossess  this  inner  strength — this 
Inner  resolve  to  continue,  to  persevere,  to 
achieve.  We  must  recognize  within  ourselves 
that  dormant  confidence.  We  must  reawaken 
it — we  must  stir  it  up  and  hoist  its  flag  and 
let  It  whip  in  the  gale. 

The  decade  of  the  70  "s  demands  that  we 
have  leadership  embodying  idealism  and 
hope;  and  programs  of  progress — a  leadership 
to  determine  and  declare  our  national  pri- 
orities and  goals.  We  must  know  that  coous 
first  and  how  to  accomplish  It. 

First,  we  must  end  the  war  in  Vietnam— 
by  a  systematic  withdrawal  of  our  forces  on 
an  agreed  upon  timetable.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  abandon  our  role  of  coopera- 
tion and  responsibility  in  world  affairs.  We 
are  a  world  power.  We  do  have  responsibili- 
ties and  commitments  which  are  in  our  own 
national  interest. 

Next,  we  must  restore  our  economy  to  a 
stable  growth  rate  without  injurious  infla- 
tion. We  must  end  this  recession,  this  un- 
employment, this  inflation.  America's  econ- 
omy is  now  a  crippled  giant.  Its  lethargy  and 
limp  prevent  us  from  undertaking  those  pro- 
grams we  know  we  must  In  order  to  meet 
America's  social  and  economic  needs  in  the 
70's.  The  economy  must  be  returned  to  full 
productivity.  The  country  must  start  moving 
again.  We  must  put  people  to  work  and  gen- 
erate the  private  income  and  public  reve- 
nues that  can  help  build  a  better  America. 
And,  above  all — through  a  renewed  dedica- 
tion and  respect  for  human  rights,  we  must 
heal  our  social  wounds. 

(Humphrey  discussed  the  Nation's  specific 
problem  areas  and  outlined  approaches  for 
meeting  our  needs  in  establishing  a  national 
health  care  program,  reorganizing  the  wel- 
fare system,  strengthening  our  system  of  law 
and  Justice,  reforming  and  revitalizing  our 
educational  structure,  encouraging  renewal 
of  our  urban-renewal  environment  and  help- 
ing local  governments  modernize  their  struc- 
tures and  meet  growing  service  demands  with 
Federal  grants.) 

We  criticize  the  Soviet  Union  for  anti- 
Semitism  and  yet  there  is  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance in  our  midst.  Being  rich  doesn't 
guarantee  love  of  our  fellow  man.  Being 
strong  doesn't  automatically  help  us  under- 
stand the  weaknesses  of  others.  Any  stand- 
ard of  national  excellence  that  doesn't  in- 
clude tolerance  and  understanding  and 
brotherhood  Is  no  standard  for  America  now 
and  in  the  decades  ahead. 

The  Times  Are  Wild 
(By  Senator  Hxtbert  H.  Humphrey) 

Northumberland.  In  Henry  rv.  says:  "The 
times  are  wUd:  contention  like  a  horse  full 
of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose  and 
bears  down  all  before  him." 

WhUe  Shakespeare's  words  are  somewhat 
extreme,  the  times  have  been  wUd.  It's  the 
best  of  times — the  worst  of  times.  The  times 
are  fraught  with  danger,  but  the  future 
fiUed  with  opportunity. 
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The  fabric  of  American  society  and  Amer- 
ican civilization  is  not  a  gorgeoiis  tapestry 
v^  on  a  wall  for  all  to  admire  as  It  frays 
Ind  fades  Into  history.  America  Is  a  Uving 
uti  perpetually  renewed  seamless  cloak  of 
^y  colors— not  the  Great  Society  but  the 
vital,  changing  society. 

But  the  fabric  of  America  is  strong  and 
rturdy  Look  at  its  Ufe  story.  It  has  with- 
!tood  civil  war.  It  has  received  Into  its  folds 
the  mUlions  of  immigrants  who  have  added 
their  richness  of  cultural  diversity  to  this 
nation's  Ufe.  It  has  weathered  economic  de- 
nression  and  vast  natural  disasters.  While  the 
rtraln  has  left  scars  and  creases  on  the  un- 
folding fabric  of  our  national  history — while 
the  threads  of  our  civilization  and  national 
unity  and  the  strings  of  the  hope  and  faith 
of  Americans  were  stretched  taut— they  held 
and  are  stronger  for  their  testing. 

The  air  has  been  filled  with  charge  and 
counter-charge  as  opposing  groups  and  fac- 
tions have  raised  their  voices  and  elevated 
each  other's  blood  pressure. 

The  young  continue  the  perennial  run- 
ning battle  with  the  previous  generation. 
The  older  generation  declares  they  cannot 
understand  the  latest  Jargon  of  "now  genera- 
tion." "Cool,  groovy,  outa-sight,  right  on" — 
these  are  the  superlatives  of  the  young. 

We  have  seen  the  nation  severely  divided 

by  a  long,  costly,  and  tragic  war  in  Vietnam. 

Our  cities  have  burned  while  our  citizens 

manned  barricades  against  each  other,  and 

against  the  law. 

But  these  trials  and  threats  to  our  national 
unity  have  tested  our  strength  as  a  people. 
They  compel  us  to  redefine  and  reassert  our 
national  goals.  Tension,  like  exercise,  If  not 
overdone  builds  strength. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  persist  and  not 
give  in  to  the  shrillness  of  the  Cassandras — 
preaching  inevitable  doom.  We  must  not  per- 
mit honest  diversity  of  approach  In  solving 
our  national  problems  overshadow  our  over- 
whelming agreement  on  the  goals  we  all  wish 
to  see  achieved. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  do  possess 
this  inner  strength — this  Inner  resolve  to 
continue — to  persevere — to  achieve.  We  must 
remember  the  long  way  we  have  come  and 
take  strength  from  the  record  of  achieve- 
ment. You  do  not  Inspire  a  people  to  great 
deeds  by  a  recitation  of  their  failures !  What 
America  needs  now  is  faith  in  itself;  a  sense 
of  confidence  and  pride  but  without  arro- 
gance. We  rtiust  believe  and  learn  that  the 
cement  that  binds  our  edifice  of  democracy 
is  that  Intangible  called  trust  and  mutual 
respect. 

We  must  never  allow,  even  for  one  minute, 
the  awareness  of  our  problems  and  national 
needs  to  paralyze  our  wills  or  blur  our  com- 
mitment. On  the  contrary,  this  awareness 
must  be  the  challenge  that  stimmons  us  to 
the  battle.  We  only  realize  the  distance  to 
the  stars  when  we  have  set  our  foot  to  that 
path. 

When  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  our 
foreljearers,  we  are  now  striving  to  span  light 
years  of  achievement  In  meeting  man's  social 
and  economic  needs. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  castigate  our- 
lelves.  and  permit  ourselves  the  luxury  of 
suffering  the  guilts.  There  is  yet  not  time 
enough.  There  is  too  much  for  us  to  do.  We 
cannot  take  the  easy  way  out  by  surrender- 
ing to  confusion.  We  must  not  elude  the 
itrivings  that  beckon  us  relentlessly. 

We  must  put  our  problems  and  ourselves 
in  some  perspective  and  proceed  to  consider 
these  needs  and  their  priority  In  some  detail. 
The  time  for  action  Is  long  overdue.  We 
must  be  about  our  business.  We  must  not 
ftnd  cannot  say.  "Stop  the  world.  I  want  to 
get  off  and  study  it." 

In  1968.  the  pundits  of  all  persuasions  and 
dogmatic  bent,  peering  over  the  nation  from 
their  doric,  Ionic  and  corlnthlan  perches,  de- 
clared with  one  voice:  "The  nation  needs  a 
wrt."  We  were  told  that  the  republic  was  out 


of  breath,  suffering  from  hypertension  and 
a  bad  liver,  and  should  take  the  cure.  Well, 
I'm  afraid  the  cure  has  turned  out  to  be 
more  painful  than  the  disease. 

The  Republican  Administration  has  been 
trying  to  tiptoe  around  the  nation — trying 
not  to  wake  the  sleeping  giant— trying  to 
prolong  the  nation's  slumber — speaking  of 
the  silent  majority,  chastising  the  dissidents 
and  vociferous,  trying  to  hide  the  fact  that 
they  haven't  done  a  blessed  thing  except  to 
admonish,  procrastinate,  and  to  give  new 
explanations  for  old  problems. 

We  have  put  up  long  enough  with  a  leader- 
ship vacuum.  The  nation  needs  direction, 
and  motivation,  and  leadership.  It  needs  up- 
lift— inspiration — a  call  to  the  best  In  us. 

Where  is  the  real,  tangible  leadership  and 
commitment  to  aaU-pollutlon;  to  educa- 
tion; to  housing;  to  anti-poverty  programs; 
to  feeding  the  hungry;  to  stabilizing  the 
economy;  to  finding  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed; to  providing  health  care  to  all  Amer- 
icans as  a  matter  of  right;  to  easing  the 
financial  burden  of  the  elderly?  These  are 
the  reforms  that  are  needed. 

This  nation  needs  more  than  a  survival  kit 
for  the  70'8,  we  need  a  blueprint  for  growth, 
progress  and  success — a  decade  of  decency 
and  development. 

domestic  needs  and  priorities 
In  this  decade  we  must  devote  our  greatest 
energies  to  securing  a  decisive  shift  of  re- 
sources— human  and  natural — from  pursuits 
which  cripple  or  destroy  man's  capacity  for 
life,  liberty  and  happiness  to  thoee  which 
enhance  these  qualities. 

This  means  a  federalism  that  will  make 
government  on  all  levels  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people — a  federalism  stream- 
lined, effective  and  to  the  point — a  federal- 
ism of  service  to  the  people.  That's  what  the 
taxpayer  Is  paying  for.  I  think  it's  about 
time  he  received  full  and  fair  value  for  the 
tax  dollar  spent. 

The  first  steps  that  can  be  taken  Immedi- 
ately are:  Devote  the  Vietnam  billions  to 
help  resolve  priority  needs  to  be  established 
and  continually  updated  by  a  newly  created 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  National 
Priorities.  Long  Senate  debates  were  not  In- 
dulged In  for  their  own  sake.  They  repre- 
sented serious  disagreement  with  the  Ad- 
ministration on  national  priorities  and  how 
Federal  revenues  should  be  allocated.  Con- 
gress, in  Just  two  years,  cut  total  defense 
spending  approximately  »8  billion  below  what 
the  Administration  asked.  These  funds  were 
then  added  to  legislation  designed  to  help 
solve  our  human-need  problems  at  home. 

While  I  may  understand  a  President  being 
attracted  to  foreign  affairs  and  matters  of 
global  geopolitical  fascination,  and  devoting 
two-thirds  of  his  time  to  various  military  and 
diplomatic  games.  I  wish  he  would  not  try 
to  devote  an  equal  proportion  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  financing  these  fascinations. 
The  Congress  disagreed  with  the  President 
on  spending  priorities  and  lived  up  to  Its 
spending  responsibilities  by  substantially  re- 
vising the  Administration's  shopping  list. 
peace 
The  first  of  our  priorities  is  peace.  We  must 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam — ^by  an  accelerated 
systematic  withdrawal  of  our  forces  on  an 
agreed  upon  timetable.  And  this  does  not 
mean  expansion  of  the  struggle  to  all  of 
Indo-China. 

The  loss  of  life,  diversion  of  resources  from 
critical  domestic  needs,  and  the  disunity  of 
our  country  must  be  ended. 

But  withdrawal  in  Vietnam  does  not  mean 
that  we  abandon  our  role  of  cooperation  and 
responsibility  in  world  affairs.  We  are  a 
world  power.  We  do  have  responsibilities  and 
commitments  which  are  In  our  own  national 
Interest. 

The  United  States  must  reaffirm  Its  com- 
mitment to  Israel — to  make  sure  that  Israel 
remains    free,    strong,    and    defensible.    The 


measure  of  our  commitment  to  Israel  Is  also 
the  measure  of  chances  for  peace  In  the  Arab 
world.  The  Soviet  Union  has  used  the  Arab 
nations  for  their  own  imperialistic  penetra- 
tion of  the  Middle  East.  Our  continued,  un- 
equivocal support  of  Israel  will  convince  both 
the  Soviets  and  the  Arab  nations  that  peace 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  Israeli  and  Arab 
alike. 

We  must  also  stand  by  our  commitments 
under  NATO.  This  Is  particularly  important 
during  this  period  of  rapid  growth  of  So- 
viet presence  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  waters  bordering  India  and 
East  Africa. 

We  are  Involved  in  a  series  of  negotiations 
aimed  at  limiting  offensive  and  defensive  nu- 
clear weapons.  Tbe  Administration  must 
make  clear  during  the  SALT  talks  its  firm 
commitment  to  a  policy  of  arms  limitation — 
must  be  fiexlble  without  being  weak — and 
must  be  able  to  consider  various  limited  bans 
on  wetiponry.  if  it  does  not  appear  we  will 
achieve  a  comprehensive  limit  or  ban  at  this 
time. 

Our  foreign  policy  must  be  one  that  por- 
trays to  the  world  that  the  United  States  Is 
strong  but  not  overbearing,  firm  without  be- 
ing belligerent,  resolute  without  t>eing  In- 
fiexlble. 

THE  economy 

The  second  major  priority  we  have  in 
America  today  is  to  restore  our  economy  to 
its  full  potential.  We  must  restore  a  stable 
growth  rate  without  Injurious  inflation.  We 
must  end  this  recession,  this  unemployment, 
this  Infiatlon.  America's  economy  is  now  a 
crippled  giant.  Its  lethargy  and  limp  prevent 
us  from  undertaking  those  programs  so  des- 
perately needed  to  meet  America's  social  and 
economic  goals  in  the  70's. 

The  country  must  start  moving  tigaln.  We 
must  put  people  to  work  and  generate  the 
private  income  and  public  revenues  that  can 
help  build  a  better  America.  And  above  all — 
through  renewed  dedication  and  respect  for 
human  rights,  coupled  with  renewed  eco- 
nomic health — we  must  heal  our  social 
wounds. 

medical  care 

Sharply  rising  medical  costs  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  health  care  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans demand  far  better  use  of  existing  medi- 
cal facilities  and  their  expansion  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  the  70's. 

Until  very  recently,  the  Administration  has 
been  largely  silent  on  health  care.  However, 
leaders  In  the  Congress  have  demonstrated 
their  concern  and  awareness  of  the  crisis  in 
health  care  the  nation  faces  and  have  taken 
the  initiative  of  introducing  a  comprehen- 
sive national  health  Insurance  plan. 

I  support  such  legislation.  I  see  this  as  one 
of  the  most  important  Issues  that  the  Con- 
gress and  tbe  nation  will  deal  with  in  the 
year  ahead. 

The  quality  of  health  care  In  the  nation 
during  the  70's  could  well  depend  on  success 
in  passage  of  progressive  health  care  legis- 
lation that  contains  these  features: 

A  significant  Increase  in  funds  for  expand- 
ing the  supply  of  medical  manpower.  Includ- 
ing persons  from  minority  groups; 

Training  new  types  of  medical  aides  such 
as  assistant  physicians,  family  planning  aides 
and  community  health  workers; 

Financial  aid  for  starting  hundreds  of  ad- 
ditional group  practice  plans; 

Increasing  the  number  of  neighborhood 
health  centers,  ambulatory  clinics,  mater- 
nity and  well-baby  clinics; 

And  financial  incentives  for  insuring  the 
cooperation  of  all  involved  so  that  our  na- 
tional health  care  and  Insurance  plan  will  be 
a  success. 

The  wealthiest,  most  scientifically  ad- 
vanced nation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
should  also  be  the  healthiest  nation  on  earth. 
And  It  can  be! 

Our  scientists  find  answers  that  save  lives 
around  the  globe — now  it's  time  for  our  pr»c- 
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tlUoners  and  administrators  to  deliver 
benefits  of  these  breakthroughs  to  all 
leans.  And  It  can  be. 

INCOMX    BTTPPORT    AND    STJTPIXMKNT    PHO<^AM8 

The  Administration's  welfare  reform  bill 
did  pass  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
was  killed  in  Senate  Committee  by  Repub- 
lican Senators.  j 

We  need  an  effective  reform  of  welfare.  I 
am  confident  the  Congress  will  develop  a' pro- 
gram that  restores  dignity  to  the  qualified 
recipient  and  peace  of  mind  to  the  taxpayer. 

Social  Security  benefits  must  be  increased 
by  at  least  16%  and  should  contain  an  au- 
tomatic cost  of  living  escalator  to  help  older 
Americans  at  least  stay  even,  as  inflation 
erodes  their  purchasing  power. 

It  Is  inexcusable  that  any  American  should 
go  hungry  or  be  the  victim  of  malnutrition. 
LAW  AND  jtrsncE 

A  basic  need  of  every  citizen  is  to  feql  se- 
cure in  his  person  and  property.  Howtever. 
that  is  not  the  case  In  America  today^  We 
have  seen  it  amply  demonstrated  that  (jrlme 
Is  related  to  poverty,  poor  education,  li^ade- 
quate  housing,  poor  health  care  and  un- 
equal opportunity.  However,  much  mor^  can 
be  done  directly  to  reform  our  law  enforce- 
ment system  and  to  Improve  the  rehabili- 
tative process,  or  lack  thereof. 

Today,  as  a  single,  unified,  goal-directed 
system,  our  law  enforcement  system  is  a] fail- 
ure— unable  to  preserve  sufficient  order,  ^eep 
our  citizens  safe  on  the  streets  and  In  their 
homes,  and  return  the  offender  to  society — 
respecting  himself  and  the  rights  of  hH  fel- 
low citizens.  We  must  swiftly  and  substan- 
tially Increase  the  resouces  devoted  toj  law 
enforcement  and  the  administration  of,  Jus- 
tice— to  build  a  system  that  Is  Just  and  hu- 
mane— a  system  that  Is  as  concerned  wlti  re- 
habilitation as  It  is  with  capture.  ! 

Much  remains  to  be  done — prevention  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  rehabllltatlqn  of 
young  offenders  before  they  become  hardjened 
criminals — In  rehabilitation  of  drug  ad- 
dicts— in  reforming  our  court  systei^  to 
eliminate  delays — and  in  reforming  our]  cor- 
rectional Institutions  to  Include  giteater 
stress  on  community-based  rehabilitation. 

XDtlCATION 

Improving  education  and  making  It  ft-eely 
available  to  all  our  people  is  the  surest  wity  to 
break  the  cycles  of  poverty,  crime,  w^are 
and  blighted  opporttinlty.  This  one  factor — 
lack  of  a  proper  education — can  preveiit  us 
from  reaching  our  full  ootential — our  des- 
tined excellence — as  Individuals  and  jas  a 
nation.  ' 

But  the  Administration  continually  leaves 
our  education  programs  underfunded. 

The  Federal  investment  of  the  total  ledu- 
catlonal  dollar  for  the  school  year  of  19tO-71 
Is  6.9%.  This  is  a  drop  from  the  8%  shajre  in 
1987-68.  The  Federal  investment  In  pMblic 
education  doubled  between  1960  and  1>68— 
from  4%  to  8%.  Over  the  next  few  years:  that 
Federal  expenditure  should  rise  to  1$% — 
double  what  we  were  doing  in  1968.  Aqd  we 
need  an  education  trust  fund  to  assure  tegu- 
lar funding  of  the  Federal  education 
Investment. 

There  has  never  been  a  society  tha^  has 
become  insolvent  because  of  its  investment  In 
books,  learning  and  education. 

We  In  America  have  always  said  we  Kvant 
the  best  for  our  chldlren.  That  "best"  is 
most  accurately  reflected  and  represented 
by  the  education  we  provide.  And  that  educa- 
tion reflects  the  most  essential  values  of  our 
total  society.  Reform  of  education  requires 
us  to  reform  the  society  our  educatloii  re- 
flects. 

TTaBAN-RtTRAL     ENVIXONIMNT 

Housing,  transportation,  urban  renewal — 
these  are  three  tangible  factors  directly  af- 
fecting the  moral,  social  and  economic  health 
of  our  urban-rural  complex.  Much  has  been 
done    to    foster    increased    constructtob    of 


bousing,  provide  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tems and  upgrade  the  physical  assets  of  a 
community  and  the  services  it  must  provide. 
But  these  beginnings  fall  far  short  of  the 
need. 

Within  the  next  30  years  the  population  of 
the  United  States  will  increase  by  50%.  That 
means  we  will  be  a  nation  of  about  300  mil- 
lion. 

The  list  of  legislation  passed  by  recent 
Congresses  Is  long  and  impressive — urban  re- 
newal, model  cities.  Increased  housing  and 
financing  for  that  housing,  extended  high- 
way construction  balanced  with  a  massive 
infusion  of  talent  emd  funds  for  transit  sys- 
tems, manpower  training  and  utilization,  and 
anti-pollution  measures. 

But  all  too  often  the  Administration  has 
either  underfunded,  vetoed,  or  tried  to  abol- 
ish these  programs.  Again,  the  plea  was  that 
such  spending  Is  Infiationary. 

But  it  win  be  far  cheaper  to  renew  and  con- 
tinue our  efforts  now  than  to  reconstruct 
urban  and  rural  areas  that  have  disinte- 
grated beyond  recall. 

We  must  initiate  and  follow  through  on 
long-term  programs  for  o\ir  urban-rural  en- 
vironment: programs  for  housing,  for  public 
services,  for  manpower  development,  and  eco- 
nomic development.  The  public  facilities  and 
services  must  keep  pace  with  the  private  de- 
velopment. These  are  not  competitive;  thej 
are  complimentary. 

This  program  for  the  70'8  will  require  com- 
mitted and  articulate  political  leadership. 
And  this  leadership  must  call  upon  our  na< 
tion  to  make  the  sacrifices  that  are  essen- 
tial If  we  are  to  Insxire  the  survival  and  de- 
velopment of  urban-rural  America. 

REVZNTTX-BHABINa 

We  have  catalogued  the  needs  of  our  locali- 
ties and  discussed  how  they  must  be  met.  But 
state  and  local  governments  need  help  in 
achieving  these  goals.  The  local  tax  base  is 
eroded  and  stretched  to  the  breaking  point. 
What  Is  needed  Is  additional  grants  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  In  addition  to  all  presently  on- 
going programs  and  funding. 

This  coming  Monday  I  will  Introduce  my 
first  bill.  It  Is  a  revenue-sharing  measure  that 
will  provide  substantial  funds  to  localities 
but  will  also  provide  the  Incentive  for  state 
and  local  governments  to  upgrade  and 
streamline  their  structures  and  relationships. 

Gradual  Increases  In  Federal  grants  under 
this  legislation,  plus  revltallzatlon  of  our 
local  governmenu,  should  make  the  renewal 
of  our  urban-rural  environment  the  first 
outstanding  product  of  the  new,  creative 
Federalism. 

AOmCULTCJEE 

It  has  become  painfully  obvioxis  that  the 
American  farmer  and  his  problems  are  of 
little  concern  to  the  Nixon  Administration — 
the  first  Administration  since  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver's that  has  not  sent  up  a  farm  message. 

The  Administration  has  evidenced  not  only 
apathy  but  actual  contempt.  Now  in  the 
works  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
a  plan  to  utilize  1967  as  a  base  for  computing 
parity  ratios.  This  would  provide  a  false 
and  misleading  ratio  of  90%  parity.  Actually, 
using  the  traditional  base  period,  parity  Is  at 
67% — the  lowest  since  the  days  of  Herbert 
Hoover — 37  years  ago! 

I  deplore  this  deception.  But  it  will  take 
firm  leadership  and  positive  farm  programs 
to  convince  the  farmer  that  things  are 
better  than  during  the  depths  of  the  Depres- 
sion— a  fMt  shuffle  of  statistics  will  not  fool 
them  one  bit. 

These  are  some  of  the  priorities  for  the 
70'8.  We  have  the  means  of  generating  the 
resources.  We  have  the  manpower  and  the 
genius.  We  have  the  opportunity  and  the 
time.  Now.  we  must  marshal  these  forces 
and  opportunities  and  turn  them  to  our  will 
and  our  design. 

And  In  closing,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Antl-Defamatlon   League   for   its   stand   on 


violence  in  America — not  Just  for  condemn- 
ing the  violence  of  a  stranger,  but  condemn- 
ing and  deploring  the  violence  of  a  brother 

The  pain  and  range  of  the  JDL  is  under- 
standable. 

I  trust,  however,  that  the  voice  of  the 
Jewish  community,  through  such  organiza- 
tions as  B'nal  B'ritb  and  ADL,  will  convince 
them  that  they  may  well  be  making  it  more 
difficult  for  their  Russian  brothers. 

The  Soviet  Union  selectively  listens  to  and 
feels  the  pressures  of  world  opinion.  I  trust 
It  will  realize  that  its  semi-official  antl- 
Semltlsm  is  a  luxury  it  carmot  afford.  Our 
responsibility  Is  to  constantly,  perseverin^y 
demand  an  end  to  this  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance. 

When  I  vl£lted  with  Kosygln  in  the  summer 
of  1969,  I  reminded  him  of  his  agreement 
with  President  Johnson  at  Olassboro — that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  permit  Jews  to 
migrate  for  purposes  of  family  reumon  and 
to  build  a  new  life  in  Israel.  This  agreement 
has  not  been  sustained.  We  must  Insist  as  a 
nation  and  government  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers keep  their  word.  Likewise,  In  recent  weeks, 
I  sent  a  personal  communication  to  Chair- 
man Kosygin  protesting  the  rise  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  condemning  the  Leningrad 
trials. 

But,  as  we  criticize  the  Soviet  Union  for 
anti-Semitism,  we  must  confess  that  there 
is  bigotry  and  intolerance  in  our  midst.  We 
know  that  being  rich  doesn't  guarantee  love 
of  our  fellow  man.  And  being  strong  doesnt 
assure  understanding  of  the  weaknesses  of 
others.  Any  standard  of  national  excellence 
that  doesn't  Include  tolerance  and  imder- 
standing  and  brotherhood  is  no  standard  for 
America  now  or  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Economic  growth  and  development  are  not 
the  only  purposes  of  our  society.  They  are 
but  a  means  to  a  better  life.  The  challenge 
to  this  nation  Is  not  to  be  found  in  an 
economic  recession,  but  in  the  racism,  dis- 
crimination, bigotry  and  intolerance.  And  all 
of  these  are  found  in  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
even  as  our  economy  grows,  as  we  search 
for  full  employment  and  prosperity. 

What  America  needs  Is  an  expansive 
economy  without  racism — full  employment 
without  discrimination,  prosperity  without 
bigotry,  social  services  without  Intolerance. 
It  Is  the  quality  of  life  and  the  spirit  that 
moves  a  nation — that  determines  Its  destiny. 
Our  greatness  Is  not  in  our  machines  or  our 
material  wealth.  It  is  In  our  sense  of  com- 
passion. Justice,  opportunity  for  human 
dignity.  These  are  the  intangibles  that  add 
meaning  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  BILL  L.  McCUL- 
LOUGH  TO  THE  WEST  TEXAS 
PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  read  the  text  of  a  speech  delivered 
to  the  West  Texas  Press  Association  by 
E>r.  BiU  L.  McCullough  on  February  20. 
1971. 

Dr.  McCullough  Is  a  physician  In  Sea- 
graves,  Tex.,  and  is  one  of  three  doctors 
in  Gaines  County  serving  about  13,000 
people.  Therefore,  Dr.  McCullough  Is  well 
aware  of  the  problems  facing  a  physician 
practicing  in  a  niral  area. 

I  beUeve  that  the  doctor's  remarks  are 
extremely  perceptive.  I  agree  with  his 
judgment  that  the  implementation  of  a 
compulsory  program  of  national  health 
insurance  will  result  in  disastrous  con- 
sequences for  the  Nation.  Furthermore, 
I  agree  that  many  of  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  (derate  the  medicare 
program  have  greatly  retarded  the  dellv- 
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ery  of  basic  health  care  services  to  Amer- 
icans residing  in  rural  areas. 

Dr  McCullough  also  makes  reference 
to  the  physician  shortage  in  rural  areas. 
I  should  like  to  remind  Senators  that  I 
have  introduced  S.  576,  a  bill  to  provide 
tax  incentives  to  encourage  physicians  to 
oractice  in  medical  manpower  shortage 
areas.  I  am  pleased  that  12  Senators  have 
seen  fit  to  Join  me  in  introducing  the  bill. 
I  am  again  urging  consideration  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

In  order  that  the  Senate  might  be 
apprised  of  the  views  expressed  by  Dr. 
McCullough,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  speech  be  printed  in 

the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addbxss  bt  Dr.  Bnx  L.  McCoixouoH 

The  proposed  title  of  my  talk  today  was 
"Medicare  and  the  Small  Hospital".  How- 
ever, after  due  consideration  I  would  like 
to  change  the  title  to  read  "What  Hoepltals". 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  soon  there  will 
be  no  "small  ho^itals"  as  we  know  them  to- 
day. For  many  of  you  people  here  today  the 
future  will  present  you  with  a  serious  prob- 
lem: Shall  you  remain  In  a  small  town,  a 
town  of  your  choice,  to  raise  your  children 
and  pursue  yoiu-  business  where  there  is  no 
medical  care  available?  I  believe,  and  many 
In  my  profession  believe  that  within  3-6 
"years  there  will  be  no  more  one-doctor  hos- 
pitals such  as  mine  in  Seagravee.  Towns  of 
1,500  to  4,000  population  simply  will  not  have 
any  medical  care  available. 

Within  6  to  10  years  there  will  be  no  hos- 
pitals with  3  to  4  general  practitioners  and 
no  others.  There  will  be  no  hospitals  where 
there  are  no  organized  medical  groups  with 
hospital  oriented  specialists.  This  means 
towns  of  4.000,  6,000  even  10,000  population 
will  have  no  local  medical  support  other  than 
a  "screening  facility". 

I  am  not  the  first  to  predict  this  terrible 
tragedy  however  I  may  be  the  last  to  "pre- 
dict" It  because  It  la  Just  around  the  comer. 
It  will  be  only  the  first  step  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  small  towns  of  our  country,  at 
least  in  our  vast  West  Texas  area  where  there 
are  no  large  towns  close  enough  to  support  us 
with  their  own  medical  facilities. 

Many  of  you  are  from  small  towns  and 
will  ask  why  this  thing  Is  going  to  happen? 
It  Is  not  simple,  however  It  is  logical.  Un- 
reasonable, unnecessary,  unfair  yes,  but 
logical.  I  would  Uke  to  explain  why. 

First,  the  continued  expansion  of  govern- 
mental regulation  of  all  phases  of  medical 
training,  medical  services  and  medical 
financing  nurtures  the  Implementation  of 
the  government's  primary  goal  of  centraliza- 
tion of  medicine.  Former  President  Johnson 
stated  In  a  message  to  Congress  "We  mu»t 
centralize  our  medical  services".  It  was  the 
herald  sign  of  the  doom  of  rural  medicine 
and  set  the  great  bureaucratic  monster  In 
Washington  loose  to  do  as  It  pleased  with  our 
medical  system.  As  a  result  we  now  have 
medicare  and  soon  will  have  "cradle  to  the 
grave"  National  Health  Insurance.  We  will 
have  It  within  2  years,  certainly  no  longer 
than  5  years.  This  means  more  governmental 
control  and  further  centralization  by  regula- 
tory elimination  of  the  so-called  unnecessary 
small  town  hospital. 

Second,  the  speclallstic  orientation  of  our 
medical  schools  has  stifled  the  production  of 
family  physicians.  Of  course  there  has  been 
much  Up  service  given  to  the  need  for  general 
practitioners  however  no  one  with  the  pvirse 
strings  seenos  to  know  what  they  would  do 
*lth  them  when  they  were  produced  so  all 
•Sorts  seem  to  be  going  toward  the  gradua- 
tion of  more  and  more  doctors  with  limited 
talents,  the  Bi>eclalist8.  According  to  the  resi- 


dent recruiters  at  many  medical  centers  gen- 
eral practitioners  make  good  resident  phy- 
sicians and  specialists,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  primary  specialists  make  poor  rural 
physicians. 

Third,  the  bureaucratic  and  spedalistlc 
trend  in  the  American  Medical  Association 
with  more  and  more  importance  being  placed 
on  board  eligibility  has  reduced  the  family 
physician  to  a  level  below  contempt.  This 
drives  many  trainees  away  from  general  prac- 
tice, again  reducing  the  supply  and  conse- 
quently adding  to  the  frustrating  situation 
in  the  small  town. 

There  are  other  factors  of  course.  Oeorge 
Meany  stated  this  week  his  union's  primary 
goals  in  this  session  of  Congress  are  No.  1. 
National  Health  Insurance.  He  stated:  "This 
medical  business  Is  badly  dlsorg^anlzed  and 
we  think  it  should  be  lumped  together  so  a 
man  will  know  what  his  medical  costs  are 
going  to  be". 

I  woixld  like  to  ask  a  question.  Is  it  vaon 
lmi>ortant  to  know  exactly  what  the  medical 
costs  are  going  to  be  regardless  of  total  cost 
and  total  efficiency? 

Is  It  not  Important  that  a  man  have  a 
choice  of  insurance,  a  choice  of  the  kind  and 
type  of  medical  care  he  might  desire  or  shall 
our  "Great  Society"  planners  decide  the  kind, 
the  cost,  the  place,  the  quality,  etc.? 

My  Idea  of  the  etiology  of  such  reasoning 
follows:  Under  President  Johnson  a  "Great 
Society"  plan  was  evolved  for  all  phsises  of 
the  future  of  American  life.  It  Included  all 
administrative  departments.  The  Department 
of  Interior,  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  etc. 

In  the  field  of  medicine  a  panel  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  headed  by  Dr.  Michael 
DeBakey  of  Houston  was  formed  and  their 
recommendations  sought. 

The  one  segment  of  the  plan  developed  by 
this  panel  that  has  led  this  nation  down  the 
primrose  path  to  destruction  of  private  medi- 
cine as  we  have  known  it  was  the  plan  call- 
ing for  totsa  centralization  of  medicine.  They 
suggested  originally  that  30  great  regional 
medical  centers  be  formed  In  the  continental 
United  States  and  all  other  areas  have 
"screening  centers"  where  cases  would  be 
classified  and  all  but  very  minor  cases  be 
shuttled  to  one  of  the  regional  centers.  The 
plan  of  course  has  been  modified  I  am  sure 
but  If  one  has  followed  the  course  of  govern- 
mental regulation  of  the  hospitals  It  should 
be  clear  that  a  plan  of  advanced  centraliza- 
tion has  not  been  abandoned.  It  Is  said  the 
planners  of  the  great  bureaucratic  complex 
in  Washington  have  settled  on  approximately 
100  regional  medical  centers  for  the  48  con- 
tinental states.  They  are  generovis  with  Texas. 
One  in  Houston  of  course,  one  in  Dallas,  San 
Antonio.  El  Paso  and  one  in  Lubbock.  Don't 
break  your  leg  or  have  a  coronary  in  Fort 
Davis. 

I  do  not  doubt  these  planners'  motives. 
They  want  the  very  finest  medical  care  to 
be  available  to  all  Americans. 

I  do  doubt  their  methods  and  some  of 
their  premises.  One  is  obvious:  The  great 
planners,  being  specialist  oriented,  simply 
cannot  believe  the  efficiency  and  worth  of 
family  practice.  The  arbitrary  methods  of 
Implementation  of  goverrunent  regulations 
In  the  small  hospital  constitute  harassment 
and  are  forcing  snaall  hospitals  to  close  with 
not  even  a  rudimentary  plan  for  alleviating 
the  medical  needs  of  the  people  who  have 
been  depending  on  these  small  hospitals  for 
decades,  even  generations. 

Any  of  you  who  have  been  in  the  army  wlU 
know  what  happ>ens  when  you  impose  the 
"government  way"  on  a  medical  system  that  is 
frail  enough  already.  The  system  needs  help, 
yes.  What  we  are  receiving  Isnt  helping.  It  is 
destroying  rural  medicine  not  just  in  its 
present  form  but  in  its  entirety. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes,  are 
going  to  see  in  the  very  near  future  a  form 
of   socialized   medicine   not   unlike  tbat  In 


England.  A  system  that  has  seen  the  deg- 
radation of  the  family  practitioner  to  a 
level  of  a  mid-wife.  A  system  that  has  con- 
structed only  3  new  hospitals  since  the  In- 
ception of  socialized  medicine  there  in  1948. 
A  system  in  which  the  patient  Is  an  object 
that  is  Juggled  and  scheduled  on  a  priority 
basis  that  to  me  is  unbelievable.  Yet  Dr. 
Edward  L.  McNeU  of  Yonkers,  New  York 
describes  the  system  in  the  January  Issue  of 
Private  Practice  very  clearly.  He  studied 
under  the  system  and  practiced  both  as  a 
general  practitioner  and  a  specialist  under 
the  system  then  chose  private  practice  In  the 
United  States  for  the  past  13  years.  It  is 
interesting  and  frightening  reeding. 

I  do  not  have  the  answers  to  the  problems 
of  medicine  in  America  today  but  I  can  not 
believe  that  destroying  rural  n>edlclne  and 
virtually  eliminating  the  effectiveness  of  the 
general  practitioner  is  the  answer.  It  does  not 
make  sense  that  socialism  and  bureaucracy 
is  the  answer.  Their  mefflclency  Is  legendary, 
and  efficiency  is  necessary  when  there  simply 
are  not  enough  doctors  to  go  around. 

The  average  doctor  in  the  United  States 
cares  for  approximately  700  people,  yet  the 
rural  physician  cares  for  several  times  that 
number.  The  average  physician  in  my  rural 
area  cares  for  several  thousand.  Does  It  seem 
reasonable  t»  iarce  these  men  to  specialize, 
centralize  or  retire? 

The  majMlty  of  rural  physicians  fear  what 
I  say  might  be  true  but  at  this  time  do  not 
sincerely  believe  it. 

In  many  discussions  with  various  special- 
ists in  my  area  however  I  find  the  majority 
agree  with  my  feelings  about  the  future  oi 
rural  medicine,  although  most  of  them  are 
not  in  favor  of  the  trend.  They  are  patently 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  fainily 
phjrsiclan  In  West  Texas.  It  is  regretable 
these  mien  are  not  consulted  instead  of  the 
Ivory-Tower  super-specialists  who  are  ob- 
viously out  of  touoh  with  the  rxiral  medicine 
scene  and  are  totally  unaware  of  the  possible 
oonsequences  of  their  errant  poetulatlons.  I 
am  a  rural  family  physician  and  they  for 
all  Intents  and  purposes  have  irreversibly 
altered  the  course  of  my  life.  It  Is  not  my 
choosing  and  not  comptatible  with  my  desire. 
They,  the  Ivc«T?-Tower  socialists  have 
usurped  my  rights,  they  have  raped  the 
future  of  my  children  and  have  compelled 
me  to  accept  an  Involuntary  covirse.  I  must 
specialize  or  be  stricken  from  the  ranks.  I 
must  submit  to  conglomeration  or  cease  to 
exist  at  all.  No  longer  will  I  be  a  person  to 
whom  one  can  say  "He  is  my  doctor".  I  will 
be  a  limited  technician,  an  automaton. 

The  petty,  Immediate  problems  of  in- 
adequate nxunbers  of  registered  nurses,  per- 
centages of  autopsies,  sprinkler  eystems  and 
narrow  hallways  cower  in  the  shadow  of  the 
problems  presented  by  contemporary  social- 
ist changes  In  our  society. 

I  speak  of  the  demise  of  niral  medicine. 

I  apologize  for  my  Inadequacy  in  proffering 
a  solution. 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
gravely  concerned  about  the  shortage  of 
adequate  health  care  in  both  the  cities 
and  rural  areas  of  this  covmtry.  Numer- 
ous health  care  bills  have  already  been 
introduced  in  the  92d  Congress. 

As  a  representative  of  the  people  of 
Indiana,  I  particularly  want  to  be  sure 
that  Congress  examines  the  need  to  at- 
tract young  health  personnel  to  under- 
staffed and  xmderpopulated  areas  of  our 
50  States.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to 
share  with  Senators  an  article  from  the 
March  issue  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
magazine.  The  article  outlines  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  medical  care  and  Indicates 
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some  of  the  conclusions  reached  at  la  re- 
cent Indianapolis  seminar  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Indiana  Public  Health 
Foundation  and  Southern  Indiana,  Inc. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thaQ  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

LiBxxTT  Looks  tor  an  M.D. 
(By  Rex  Redlfer) 

The  day  of  the  the  old  country  doctor,  for 
all  practical  purposes.  Is  past.  Today,  roung 
doctors  are  going  where  the  action  Is —  ;o  the 
modern,  well-equipped  clinics  and  hospitals 
In  the  city. 

Proper  health  care  for  rural  peopU  \b  a 
problem  of  growing  concern  across  the  state 
and  nation. 

A  changing  social  climate,  a  trend  t  )ward 
specialization,  a  desperate  lack  of  quilifled 
personnel  and  adequate  facilities  all  coi  nbine 
to  make  rural  America  a  blight  ar^a  in 
health  care. 

Take  the  little  town  of  Liberty,  In<l.,  for 
example.  Tears  ago,  this  small  comniunlty 
near  the  Ohio  line  flourished  In  medlii  at- 
tention. Pour  physicians  practiced  ii^  and 
around  the  town. 

Through  the  years,  however,  the  coiimu- 
nlty  has  loat  Its  doctors  and  the  only  on" 
still  living  is  W.  B.  McWllUams,  MX).  At  74 
years  of  age.  Dr.  McWlUlams  Is  the  only i prac- 
ticing physician  In  this  town  of  nearlyl  2,000 
people.  I 

Because  of  his  advanced  years,  Dri  Mc- 
WllUams carries  on  a  restricted  practlci,  and 
many  of  the  townspeople  mtist  travel  to 
other  communities  for  medical  care.     ] 

Port\mately  for  the  people  of  Liberty,!  there 
are  adequate  medical  facilities  and  periinnel 
nearby,  with  hospitals  at  Richmond,  I  Con- 
nersvllie  and  Oxford.  But  sttll . . .  one  wt^nders 
why  Liberty  cannot  get  another  docior  of 
its  own?  ' 

Liberty  has  tried.  For  the  last  four! years 
a  committee  has  worked  to  attract  a  ioung 
doctor  to  the  town.  A  sign  was  even  jilaced 
on  the  court  house  announcing,  "This]  town 
needs  a  doctor." 

Liberty  Is  a  pleasant  town.  It  Is  clein,  It 
Is  prosperous,  it  Is  scenic,  and  it  Is  frlei  d»y — 
jret,  It  cannot  attract  a  young  doctor  to  prac- 
tice there. 

Dr.  McWllUams,  who  has  practiced  In  Lib- 
erty for  40  years,  cannot  understand  it. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  be  any  other  place," 
he  said.  "These  are  not  only  my  patients, 
they  are  my  friends." 

"It  Is  a  nice  place  to  live,"  he  added.  "We 
don't  have  traffic  jams  and  we  dont  have  air 
pollution. .  . ." 

Then  he  shrugged,  "But  the  young  fellas 
nowadays  like  the  big  cities — or  mayl«  It's 
the  wife  who  won't  live  In  a  small  town. 
A  lot  of  young  fellas  don't  want  to  work 
that  hard.  Then  there's  this  thing  ibout 
specialization. ...  I  do  everything  here.  And 
more  than  once."  he  smiled,  "I've  SBttled 
for  a  bag  of  potatoes  or  a  chicken  f(ir  my 
efforts. ..." 

Well,  Dr.  McWlUlams  Is  one  In  that  van- 
ishing breed  of  old,  small  town  country  doc- 
tors, and  their  loss  to  the  "Liberty,  Indjanas  ' 
across  the  nation  has  become  a  major  Medi- 
cal problem. 

Recently,  medical  men  from  acroe^  the 
state  gathered  at  Indianapolis  for  a  setnlnar 
on  rural  health  care  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Indiana  Public  Health  Poundatloti  and 
Southern  Indiana,  Inc. 

The  purposes  of  the  program  were  t^  seek 
solutions  and  discuss  alternatives  to  llealth 
care  problems  In  rural  areas  of  the  state. 

The  problems  are  many  and  comple:[,  but 
the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  rural 
America  Is  losing  its  doctors  and  cannat  re- 
place them. 
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Not  only  are  rural  areas  lagging  in  the 
competition  far  young  doctors,  there  are 
legal,  economic  and  impersonal  elements 
within  the  medical  profession  which  work 
collectively  against  the  rural  community  tn 
satisfying  its  medical  needs. 

Phillip  Wlllkle  of  Rushville,  the  president 
of  Southern  Indiana,  Inc.,  presided  over  the 
discussion  that  focused  on  a  wide  range  of 
rural  problems. 

Typical  of  the  problem  area  was  a  report 
presented  by  the  Rev.  Camillus  Ellsperman 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Indianapolis.  He  out- 
lined the  difficulties  of  administering  a  rural 
health  program — as  experienced  in  Lincoln 
Hills. 

Lincoln  Hills  Is  a  rural  planning  agency 
which  loosely  combines  four  southern  Indi- 
ana counties. 

Rev.  Ellsperman  described  vividly  the  prob- 
lems of  administering  a  health  program  un- 
der the  auspices  of  OEO  (Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity). 

The  program,  as  Rev.  Ellsperman  described 
it.  is  an  ambitious  and  noble  undertaking. 
But  the  problems  in  practical  application 
are  formidable. 

He  pointed  out  a  lack  of  proper  pre-plan- 
ning, a  lack  of  adequate  facilities,  a  lack  of 
qualified  personnel,  limited  access  to  physi- 
cians, a  mounting  admimstrative  problem 
and  lack  of  adequate  funding  to  effectively 
apply  the  program  over  a  wldesprfead  rural 
area. 

As  well  meaning  and  necessary  as  the  pro- 
gram is  to  the  area,  it  lacks  "sophistication." 
Because  of  the  Inadequacies,  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  little  more  than  a  "band  aid" 
health  care  program. 

The  basic  difficulty  In  Implementing  such 
a  program.  Rev.  Ellsperman  explained,  is  the 
Inability  to  provide  the  comprehensive  ad- 
ministrative needs  to  satisfy  the  blueprint 
as  outlined  by  OEO.  _" 

There  is  simply  a  rift  between  theory  and 
practicability. 

Within  the  limitations  of  the  program, 
there  Is  a  constant  question  of  quantity  or 
quality  care. 

As  an  example.  Rev.  Ellsperman  pointed 
out  that  only  $18,000  was  funded  for  emer- 
gency care  the  past  year,  and  that  amount 
was  expended  in  2Vi  months. 

Compounding  the  problem  Is  a  lack  of  per- 
sonnel to  adequately  document  history, 
treatment  and  care  of  patients. 

Because  of  these  deficiencies,  there  is  doubt 
of  future  funding,  causing  tension  and  doubt 
within  the  organization. 

With  the  Inability  to  provide  quality  and 
comprehensive  care,  there  Is  a  likely  possi- 
bility that  the  future  will  provide  no  care 
at  all  for  Lincoln  Hills. 

The  Rev.  Ellsperman  summed  up  his  frus- 
tration in  pointing  out  that  his  organization 
has  neither  the  status,  the  muscle,  nor  the 
leverage  to  have  Its  voice  reckoned  with.  The 
existing  health  care  situation  in  Lincoln 
Hills  can  only  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

There  was  a  note  of  optimism,  however. 
There  was  discussion  of  pre-planning  for 
residence  training  in  rural  areas  for  medical 
students  and  for  formulation  of  a  satellite 
naedical  health  program  which  would  utilize 
ancillary  medical  people — technicians, 
nurses,  and  other  trained  personnel.  This 
would  relieve  some  of  the  burden  from  a  de- 
clining and  already  Insufficient  field  of  phy- 
sicians. 

Such  a  plan  is  possibly  on  the  horizon;  but 
there  remains  a  lack  of  facilities,  personnel, 
proper  supervision  and  access  before  it  can 
Ijecome  reality. 

Rounding  out  the  seminar  was  a  presenta- 
tion by  Robert  Cates,  senior  medical  student 
at  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Cates  reflected  the  "now"  attitude  of  to- 
morrow's physicians,  and  his  remarks  were 
not  optimistic. 

"This  is  the  age  of  specialization,"  Cates 


began,  "and  that  U  true  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession  as  well." 

He  pointed  out  the  national  shortage  of 
doctors. 

The  need,  he  said,  allows  students  a  broad 
choice,  and  the  rural  regions  of  Indiana,  as 
well  as  across  the  nation,  are  not  in  an  ad- 
vantageous position  on  the  medical  market 

He  listed,  among  the  attractions,  group 
practice,  clinical  work,  specialization,  better 
working  conditions,  cultural  and  social  ad- 
vantages— all  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  metropolitan  rather  than  the  rural  areas 
of  America. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  better 
health  care  is  imperative  to  the  development 
of  rural  America,  but  that  it  will  take  a  con- 
certed effort  by  the  profession,  the  public 
and  the  government  to  resolve  this  conflict 
within  the  social  structure  of  the  nation. 

In   sununary,  one   could   safely   say   that 

as  far  as  adequate  health  care  is  concerned 

now,  and  in  the  immediate  future — rural 
America  is  "hurting." 


HOME  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  every  19 
minutes  stHneone,  somewhere  in  this 
country,  dies  from  an  accident  suffered 
in  the  supposed  safety  and  security  of 
the  home.  Every  8  seconds,  another 
Amercan  is  injured  by  a  home  accident. 
More  than  27,000  of  these  accidents 
prove  fatal  each  year.  This  total  includes 
over  5,000  children  under  age  5.  In  terms 
of  the  human  resources  lost,  the  cost  to 
our  Nation  of  these  home  accidents  is 
incalculable.  In  terms  of  lost  wages,  med- 
ical expenses,  and  Insurance  administra- 
tive costs,  the  total  price  tag  of  home 
accidents  I  conservatively  estimated  to 
be  $1,700,000,000.  With  so  much  money 
needed  to  bring  about  positive  changes  in 
the  health-care  resources  available  to 
our  people,  this  is  indeed  a  staggering 
price  to  pay,  especially  when  one  stops  to 
realize  that  most  of  these  accidents  need 
not  happen. 

Home  accidents  Involve  a  variety  of 
mishaps.  They  include  accidental  inges- 
tion of  medicines  and  household  chemi- 
cals by  adults  and  children,  fires,  bums, 
falls,  suffocation,  electric  shock,  and 
drowning,  among  others.  In  each  ca.se, 
personal  carelessness  or  ignorance  plays 
a  part.  The  most  common  types  of  home 
accidents  are  falls,  fires,  and  bums,  and 
accidental  poisonings.  The  majority  of 
those  injured  by  falls  are  people  over 
the  age  of  65.  Fires  appear  to  have  an 
equally  severe  impact  on  people  of  all 
ages.  But  nearly  80  percent  of  the  vic- 
tims of  accidental  poisonings  are  inno- 
cent children  under  5  years  of  age.  In  my 
home  State  of  Kansas,  354  accidental 
poisoning  cases  suffered  by  children  un- 
der age  5  were  reported  to  poison  con- 
trol centers  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September  of  last  year  alone. 
The  head  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's Office  of  Poison  Control  estimates 
that  six  or  seven  times  as  many  poison- 
ings probably  occur  but  are  never  re- 
ported to  a  poison  control  center. 

CONORXSSIONAL   ACTION 

Congress  has  enacted  legislation  In  a 
number  of  important  areas  of  safety  to 
provide  consumers  with  maximum  pro- 
tection. Notably,  the  1970  Poison  Pre- 
vention Packaging  Act,  which  passed  the 
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gist  Congress  and  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  December  30,  1970,  is  an 
important  step  toward  the  ellminatictti 
of  the  accidental  poisoning  problem, 
•niis  measure  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  re- 
quire the  manufacture  of  certain  poten- 
tially toxic  substances  in  special  con- 
tainers with  child-resistant  closures. 
Such  closures  may  prevent  substantial 
numbers  of  youngsters  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  household  products  from  gain- 
ing access  to  these  substances,  thereby 
preventing  possible  injury  or  death. 

EDnCATION  THE  REAL  K«Y 

However,  no  amount  of  safeguards, 
whether  mandated  by  the  legislature  or 
adopted  by  voluntary  action,  can  over- 
come simple  carelessness  or  lack  of  con- 
cern for  safety  in  the  home.  Education  of 
the  public  by  government  and  by  private 
Industry  is  where  the  real  hope  lies  in  the 
battle  to  reduce  accidents. 

THE  INDUSTRY'S  INmATIVE 

For  the  past  5  years,  one  sector  of 
private  industry,  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  education  in  reducing  the 
accident  toll,  has  actively  conducted  an 
educational  program  aimed  directly  at 
the  American  public.  The  industry  group, 
consisting  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  medicines,  sponsors  the  Council  on 
Family  Health,  a  nonprofit,  public  service 
organization,  to  promote  safety  in  the  use 
of  medicines  and  to  publicize  other  im- 
portant aspects  of  home  safety. 

The  council  is  the  only  public  service 
organization  in  the  country  the  prime 
purpose  of  which  is  to  encourage  the 
proper  use  and  storage  of  medicines. 
Since  it  was  founded,  the  council  has 
worked  closely  with  such  other  organi- 
zations as  the  National  Safety  Council, 
the  National  Coordinating  Council  on 
Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Information, 
and  the  Office  of  Poison  Control,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  Poison  Prevention  Week, 
This  year,  the  council  is  participating  in 
the  activities  leading  up  to  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
which  President  Nixon  will  convene  in 
November.  As  a  part  of  the  Conference's 
Health  Task  Force,  the  council.  In  con- 
junction with  the  National  Safety  Coim- 
cil,  is  proposing  that  recommendations 
to  protect  the  safety  of  the  aging  popula- 
tion be  given  high  priority  on  the  Con- 
ference's agenda. 

In  the  broad  range  of  its  activities,  the 
council  reaches  families  by  the  millions 
through  public  service  materials  de- 
signed for  use  by  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, radio  and  television,  community 
organizations,  and  consimiers  them- 
selves. 

For  example,  the  council  last  year 
began  its  own  public  service  advertising 
campaign  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  keeping  medicines  out  of  the  sight  and 
reach  of  children.  Similar  to  campaigns 
coordinated  by  the  advertising  industry's 
Bdvertising  councU,  the  council's  full- 
page  advertisement  has  appeared  in  such 
magazines  as  Life,  Time,  Reader's  Digest, 
Good  Housekeeping,  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal, Redbook,  Parents',  and  Family 
H«lth,  and  has  been  seen  by  over  50,- 
000,000  women. 


To  reach  people  through  television,  the 
council  produced  a  series  of  three,  30- 
second,  color  TV  spot  films  on  "Safety 
With  Medicines."  "Safety  With  Garden 
Sprays"  and  "Safety  With  Household 
Chemicals."  Distributed  to  over  2,000 
television  stations  over  the  past  3  years, 
these  films  were  endorsed  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  re- 
ceived an  award  of  merit  from  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Films  for  Safety. 

In  cooperation  with  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Poison  Control  Centers, 
the  council  developed  a  first  aid  In  the 
home  chart  for  people  to  post  in  their 
medicine  cabinets  for  handy  reference  in 
case  of  emergencies.  Thus  far,  approxi- 
mately 100,000  copies  have  been  distrib- 
uted to  the  public. 

PROGRESS  BEING  ACHIEVED 

Pr<^Tams  such  as  those  being  imple- 
mented by  the  coxmcil  appear  to  be  hav- 
ing a  definite  positive  effect,  over  the 
past  10  years,  the  statistics  on  accidental 
poisonings  have  remained  fairly  stable 
while  the  size  of  the  population  has 
grown  and  the  nimiber  of  products 
manufactured  for  use  in  the  home  have 
proliferated.  The  statistics  for  accidental 
poisonings  involving  aspirin  products,  the 
most  commonly  ingested  substance  be- 
cause of  its  common  home  use,  have 
declined  steadily  since  1966,  at  least  in 
part  because  of  educational  efforts. 

I  understand  that  the  council  has  also 
become  Increasingly  Involved  in  efforts 
to  combat  the  drug-abuse  problem  in  the 
country  today.  Through  its  participation 
in  the  National  Coordinating  Council  on 
Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Information, 
the  council  made  possible  the  publica- 
tion of  "A  Community  Guide  to  Drug 
Abuse  Action,"  which  many  experts  be- 
lieve is  the  single  most  effective  guide  to 
community  drug-abuse  programs  yet 
developed.  In  addition,  the  council  regu- 
larly points  out  in  its  materials  the  im- 
portance of  knowing  the  facts  about  drug 
abuse  and  seeking  competent  profession- 
al help  when  confronted  by  the  problem. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  public  serv- 
ice efforts  such  as  those  of  the  council 
and  hope  that  other  industries  follow 
the  example  of  the  drug  industry  In  rec- 
ognizing opportunities  to  contribute 
meaningfully  to  improving  conditions  in 
our  society. 


COL.  GEORGE  W.  GILLETTE,  CORPS 
OF  ENGINEERS,  RETIRED 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  during  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  in 
Washington,  a  signal  and  richly  deserved 
tribute  was  psdd  to  a  distinguished  North 
Carolinian,  Col.  George  W.  Gillette,  a 
retired  officer  of  the  Army's  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  his  public 
services  over  a  period  of  more  than  half 
a  century  in  which  he  has  made  im- 
matched  contributions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  engineering  and  water  resource 
development  not  only  in  North  Carolina 
but  in  a  nimiber  of  overseas  areas  as  well. 


I  was  not  privileged  to  see  this  honor 
bestowed  because  illness  at  the  time  pre- 
vented my  attending  the  meetings. 

For  that  reason  I  want  to  share  with 
Senators  in  this  way  the  account  given, 
at  the  time,  of  the  life  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a  man  I  am  proud  to  know  as 
a  long-time  friend  and  who,  I  think,  can 
without  reservation  be  called  a  truly 
great  American.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tribute  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoL.  Oeorge  William  Gillette,  Corps  or 
Engineers.  U.S.  Armt,  Rktiked 

Colonel  Olliette's  military  and  engineering 
career  has  spanned  more  than  six  decades 
and  includes  work  on  four  Continents. 

Internationally  renowned  as  an  engineer 
and  economic  consultant  for  ports,  harbors, 
and  waterways.  Colonel  Ollletie  has  actively 
participated  In  the*  nation's  history  since  the 
Mexican  Border  Campaign  of  1916,  when  he 
organized  and  commanded  Company  A  Com- 
bat Engineers,  30th  ("Old  Hickory")  Divi- 
sion and  for  which  he  vron  the  Silver  Star 
for  extraordinary  heroism  in  combat  at  the 
Battle  of  LaSeUe  River,  Prance,  in  October 
1918,  the  last  stand  of  the  Germans  after 
the  Hlndenburg  Line  was  broken. 

Highlights  of  Colonel  GiUette's  30-year 
military  career  Include  a  study  prior  to 
World  War  n  which  alerted  the  military  to 
the  lack  of  South  Atlantic  coastal  defenses 
and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps'  Camp  Lejevme  Military 
Reservation;  supervision  of  the  "first  and 
last  of  the  big  guns"  for  ii».tlonal  coastal  de- 
fense from  Boston  Harbor  to  San  Pranclsco's 
Golden  Gate  via  Panama;  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  military  man  to  study  and  rec- 
ommend the  establishment  of  Port  Bragg. 
North  Carolina,  now  the  world's  largest  mili- 
tary post;  and  whUe  District  Engineer  at 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  a  study  of  the  site  of 
World  War  U  Camp  Davis  at  Holly  Rldee 
N.C. 

On  November  26,  1960,  In  an  interview  for 
■Tar  Heel  of  the  Week,"  The  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  reported:  'With  war  clouds 
heavy  in  1940,  he  prepared  a  map  of  what 
he  caUed  'The  Unguarded  Front  Une  of  Na- 
tional Defense.'  It  emphasized  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  Carolina  coastline  at  a  time 
when  the  military  was  casting  about  for 
new  bases  and  more  complete  defense.  Camp 
Davis  and  Camp  Lejeune  were  established 
near  his  native  home,  and  after  Nazi  U-boats 
became  a  national  menace  off  Cape  Hatteras, 
his  plans  for  deeper  channels  in  North  Caro- 
lina harbors  were  executed." 

Tied  in  with  this  study  was  a  plan,  later 
approved  by  the  Congress,  to  deepen  Silver 
Lake  on  Ocracoke  Island  to  accomodate  an 
anti  submarine  base.  Deepening  of  Silver 
Lake  to  12  feet  and  the  location  of  a  squad- 
ron of  anti  submarines  was  actually  carried 
to  completion  after  the  destruction  of  ap- 
proximately 50  oU  tankers  off  Cape  Hatteras 
and  Cape  Lookout. 

Consoling  disappointed  PayetteviUe,  North 
Carolina,  citizens  In  1917  when  Charlotte  was 
chosen  as  a  c&mp  site  in  preference  to  Pay- 
etteville,  Gillette  told  them  that  few  if  any 
areas  In  the  world  equaled  the  PayetteviUe 
site  for  mUltary  training  purposes  and  that 
he  believed  eventually  it  would  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  Six  months  later  Washington 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
artillery  camp  for  one  brigade.  Thus  Port 
Bragg  came  into  being.  At  the  peak  of  World 
War  n,  some  600,000  men  and  officers  were 
stationed  there.  (Prom  Wilmington,  N.C. 
STAB- NEWS,  ll-a-68.) 

At  Gape  Henry,  Virginia,  In  1919-20  as  As- 
sistant District  Engineer  at  Norfolk,  Va,,  he 
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was  to  ch&rge  of  construction  of  en4>lftc«- 
menta  magazines,  connecting  r»Uw»^  and 
mounUng  ol  the  arst  major  caUber  artillery 
battery  in  the  Continental  United  States,  a 
four-gun  battery  of  16-lnch  howltzerf  with 
a  range  covering  the  entrance  to  Hafnpton 
Boad»  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  1937  he  *?a3  in 
charge  of  planning  for  a  companion  battery 
of  two  16-lnch  guns  on  Cape  Charles.  3e  also 
supervised  the  design  and  planning  *'  l»- 
inch  guns  on  either  side  of  the  OoldejJ  Oate 
Bridge  San  Francisco  Harbor.  At  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  In  1942.  he  supervised  jdesign 
of  the  last  seacoast  artillery  defense,  i,  case- 
mate type  2-gun  16-lnch  battery  Dlmi^shed 
in  power  by  the  growing  effectlvenees  bf  air- 
craft, the  Boston  Harbor  guns  were!  never 
mounted.  i 

His  original  military  command.  Cc*ipany 
A  after  training  at  Camp  Glenn.  Morehead 
OltT  North  Carolina,  was  on  active  diity  for 
six  inonths  on  th«  Mexican  Border  .before 
going  to  Europe.  . 

After  World  War  I.  Colonel  OiUeJte  re- 
mained in  the  regular  Army  and  retired  in 
January  1948,  after  serving  the  CorP^  ^J 
Engineers  In  various  posts  including  Division 
Engineer  of  the  New  England  and  ^SouttJ 
Atlantic  Divisions;  Chief  Executive  to  the 
Director  of  PubUc  Buildings  and  Pwlts  of 
the  National  Ci^ltal:  he  assisted  In  the  orga- 
nization of  the  first  Engineering  Tjalntog 
Center  in  the  nation  during  World  War  II 
at  Kort  Belvolr.  Virginia;  Commanderi  of  the 
Engineering  Training  Center,  Port  jl^vris, 
WMhlngton;  Assistant  to  the  Chief  o|  Engi- 
neers m  charge  of  mUltary  construction, 
1936-38;  and  as  Wilmington  District  En- 
gineer for  two  periods.  _,  i  „_  , 
While  Assistant  Wilmington  DUtrlct  Engi- 
neer Colonel  GlUette  participated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway 
through  the  Carollnas;  conducted  sptatlon 
studies  of  the  Inland  Waterway  anC  Cape 
Fear  River;  studies  In  flood  control  and 
hydroelectric  development  of  the  Ca^  Pear 
River-  design  and  construction  of  th#  W.  O. 
Huske  Lock  and  Dam  No.  Three;  and  numer- 
oiis  other  studies  and  projects. 

Between  1931-34,  he  made  a  special  study 
of  the  engineering  and  economic  potentials 
of  the  Cape  Pear  River.  He  wrote  a  tljesls  on 
the  subject  for  which  he  was  awar(^ed  the 
profe«lonal  degree  of  Electrical  Engineer  by 
North  Carolina  State  University. 

Early  In  World  War  n  while  sertlng  as 
New  England  Division  Engineer,  he  4lrected 
the  completion  of  war-time  mlUtajy  con- 
struction of  cantonements,  airfields,  em- 
barkation docks  and  facilities,  an dj  super- 
vised planning  for  flood  control  of  tl^e  Con- 
necticut River.  Subsequently,  as  South  Atlan- 
tic Division  Engineer  for  the  area  fram  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Caribbean  and  Panaina,  he 
supervised  planning  and  construction]  of  vast 
programs  of  development  and  flood  control 
for  the  far-flung  area.  He  held  a  public  hear- 
ing m  Fayettevllle  in  August  1946  on  «he  pro- 
posed flood  control  of  the  Cape  Pear  River 
which  is  now  being  started  with  tke  New 
Hope  Dam.  I 

Colonel  OlUette  retired  In  1948  to  return  to 
his  native  North  Carolina  to  become  I  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  North  Caroling  State 
Ports  Authority.  He  visited  citizens  ^n  each 
of  the  States  100  counties  to  prompts  the 
17.6  million  bond  issue  for  construqtlon  of 
Port  facilities  at  Wilmington  and  Mbrehead 
City.  He  planned  and  supervised  design  and 
construction,  then  organized  and  dperated 
the  two  facilities  until  1964. 

Although  the  culmination  of  efforts  and 
hopes  of  many  North  Carolinians,  citizens 
State-wide  emphasize  that  without  tfce  dedi- 
cated and  enduring  efforts  of  Colonel  Gillette, 
the  two  busy  Ports  would  not  now  be  at  their 
current  advanced  status.  Many  consider  the 
two  Port  facilities  to  be  the  greatest  fn  ;onomlc 
asset  ever  developed  from  natural  risources 
of  the  State. 


While  serving  as  SPA  Director,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Conservation 
and  Development  and  Chairman  of  Its  Water 
Resources  Committee  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Gregg  Cherry.  During  the 
ensuing  Kerr  Scott  administration,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Special  Water  Re- 
sources Committee  and  advisor  to  Governor 
Scott  on  waterway  and  harbor  development. 
Based  on  many  years  of  study,  he  developed 
the  "GUlette  Plan"  for  improvement  of 
Coastal  Inlets  from  Virginia  to  South  Caro- 
lina, which  was  adopted  by  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development  and  con- 
tinues in  use  today. 

He  worked  very  closely  with  his  life-long 
friend.  Congressman  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  of 
the  Ist  District.  In  developing  the  vast  small 
ports  and  the  waterways  In  Eastern  North 
Carolina,  and  in  promoting  the  Outer  Banks 
as  a  National  Park,  and  the  development  of 
Oregon  Inlet. 

Retiring  In  1954  as  SPA  Director,  Colonel 
Gillette  entered  the  consulting  field  and  has 
since  visited  most  of  the  major  ports  and 
waterways  of  the  world.  He  made  a  seven- 
month  study  and  engineering  and  economic 
survey  In  Honduras  for  the  United  States 
and  Honduras  governments.  As  Port  Con- 
sultant for  the  World  Bank,  he  made  similar 
studies  in  Nicaragua.  Burma,  whose  Port  of 
Rangoon  was  the  most  completely  tjevastated 
anywhere  during  World  War  H;  and  the  16 
porta  of  Chile,  extending  over  3.500  miles  of 
coastline. 

As  an  Associate  Ol  Transportation  Consul- 
tants, Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  he  made  a 
complete  study  of  the  port  and  waterway 
faclUtles  and  potentials  of  Thailand  to  in- 
clude a  proposed  canal  across  the  Malay 
Penlnsiila;  and  a  study  of  the  ports  and 
waterways  of  Pakistan. 

In  1960,  he  was  sent  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  the  Belgian  Congo  immediately  af- 
ter the  revolution  to  study  and  assist  In  the 
restoration  of  the  country's  90  % -waterbome 
transportation. 

He  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
port  of  Muskegon.  Michigan.  In  1963  for  the 
Midwest  Research  Institute,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  a  study  of  the  deepening  of 
Oregon  Inlet,  North  Carolina,  in  1967-«8. 

A  member  of  numerous  learned  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  in  which  he  has  held 
various  offices.  Colonel  Gillette  contmues  as 
Port  Consultant  for  the  U.S.  Government, 
AID,  World  Bank,  and  the  United  Nations; 
as  assocdate  of  Transportation  Consultants, 
Washington,  D.C..  and  a  member  of  Its  Re- 
view Board;  and  Consultant  for  Wilmington 
and  New  Hanover  County  on  ports  and  wa- 
terways. 

He  also  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Wil- 
mington, N.C.  Port  and  Waterway  Develop- 
ment Commission,  conUnulng  to  promote 
his  long-range  plans  for  development  and 
Improvement  of  the  Cape  Fear  River;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Governor's  Committee  to  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress;  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Congress'  Projects 
Committee. 

Colonel  Gillette's  honors  Include  an  hon- 
orary degree.  Doctor  of  Engineering,  from 
his  alma  mater.  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, As  a  member  of  the  famous  class  of 
1911  and  senior  class  president,  he  was  a 
leader  in  abolishing  hazing  and  establish- 
ing the  honor  system  on  campus.  The  1911 
Dormitory  was  named  in  recognition  of  the 
achievements  of  his  class.  He  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  General  Alumni  Association  of 
NCSU  In  1939.  He  received  the  Eastern  Re- 
gional Award  in  1965  for  Water  Conserva- 
tion from  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
and  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation. 

In  addition  to  the  Silver  Star,  his  military 
decorations  include  the  Legion  of  Merit,  Vic- 
tory Medal  with  three  battle  cla^s.  Mexican 
Medal  of  1916,  Army  Commendation  Medal 
Eastern  and  Western  Defense  Sector  Medals, 
and  National  Defense  Medal.  He  was  honored 


In  a  county-wide  George  Gillette  Day  In 
1965  by  proclamation  of  New  Hanover  Coun- 
ty.  In  1970  be  received  natlozxal  commenda- 
tion for  distinguished  service  and  enduring 
contributions  to  the  development  and  con- 
servation of  water  resources  of  the  nation 
from  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. 

A  Registered  Professional  Engineer,  he  Is  a 
Life  Member  of  the  American  Society  ol 
Civil  Engineers:  Charter  and  Honorary  mem- 
ber of  North  Carolina  Society  of  Engineers; 
Charter  Member  of  Professional  Engineers 
of  North  Carolina;  Member  of  American  So- 
ciety of  Military  Engineers;  Associate  Mem- 
ber of  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers; and  a  member  of  International 
Congress  of  Waterway  Development  and  At- 
lantic Deeper  Waterways  Association. 

Senior  Member  of  the  Board  of  three  who 
founded  Wilmington  Post,  American  Legion, 
now  Post  10.  he  is  an  Honorary  Member  of 
Cape  Pear  Club;  a  member  of  Cape  Petr 
Country  Club;  a  Charter  Member  of  Wilming- 
ton Klwanls  Club;  Honary  Member  of  Wil- 
mington Engineers  Club;  a  member  of  Surf 
Club  and  L'Arlosa  German  Club — all  of  the 
Wilmington  area.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club,  Washington.  DC;  Ufe 
Member  and  Past  President  of  the  Engineer 
Officers  Club,  Port  Belvolr.  Virginia;  Honor- 
ary Member  of  Port  Bragg  Officers  Club;  and 
a  non-resident  member  of  Harvard  Club, 
Boston. 

The  son  of  William  Issac  and  Rena  Win- 
bury  Gillette,  he  was  bom  November  4,  1888, 
at  Courthouse  Bay,  New  River,  Onslow 
County.  North  Carolina,  an  area  subse- 
quently Incorporated  Into  the  200-9quare- 
mlle  Marine  Corps  Camp  Lejeune  Reserva- 
tion in  1941. 

In  1947,  he  married  the  former  Mrs. 
Marguretle  Bellamy  MacRae.  He  has  one  liv- 
ing son,  George.  Jr.,  Laurlnburg;  and  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Miller,  Falmouth, 
Massachusetts.  Another  son,  Douglas  Wiley 
Gillette,  a  Naval  officer,  was  killed  In  the 
Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  aboard  the  aircraft 
carrier  Hornet  In  1942.  He  has  two  grand- 
children. Susan  Cole  Gillette  and  Douglas 
Wiley  Gillette.  Laurlnburg;  a  half-brother, 
Frank  A.  Smith,  Jacksonville;  and  a  half- 
sister.  Mrs.  Mary  Smith  Marine. 

He  is  a  member  of  St.  James  Episcopal 
Church.  Wilmington. 

When  he  left  Onslow  County  as  a  youth  in 
his  early  teens,  he  came  to  Wilmington  and 
worked  Intermittently  for  Consolidated  Rail- 
ways Light  and  Power  Company,  which  later 
became  Tidewater  Power  Comany.  and  sub- 
sequently Carolina  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany before  entering  North  Carolina  State 
University,  and  again  for  a  brief  Interlude 
as  a  civilian  between  World  War  I  and  n. 
A  man  who  practices  what  he  preaches,  his 
life  has  been  dedicated  to  teaching,  promot- 
ing, planning,  designing,  and  developing 
roads,  bridges,  harbors,  channels,  dams,  mlU- 
tary  fortifications,  waterways,  fiood  control 
and  drainage  projects,  and  construction  for 
the  Improvement  of  his  country  and  native 
State. 

His  life  has  been  an  example  of  the  pre- 
cept he  gave  the  men  of  his  command  when 
they  were  mustered  out  of  service  In  1919; 
"Be  as  good  citizens  in  the  future  as  you 
have  been  soldiers  In  the  past!" 

So  interwoven  are  his  careers  as  soldier, 
citizen,  and  family  man.  they  are  indis- 
tinguishable. Those  who  know  him  best, 
know  that  devotion  to  his  own  high  Ideals 
and  standards  of  duty  are  the  halhnark  of  his 
life.  

SHERMAN  PAIRCHILD 

Mr.   MATHIAS.   Mr.  President,  with 

the  death   of  Sherman  Pairchild,  not 

only  the  company  which  he  founded, 

but  all  of  us,  as  well,  have  lost  one  of  the 
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most  innovative  individuals  ever  to  enter 
American  business. 

Although  illness  early  in  his  life  hin- 
dered his  formal  education,  Mr.  Pairchild 
nevertheless  displayed  at  a  young  age 
tbe  creativity  which  became  his  trade- 
niark.  His  invention  of  the  world's  first 
between-the-lens  shutter  for  aerial 
camerais  led  Mr.  Pairchild  to  found  the 
Pairchild  Aerial  Camera  Corp.,  when  he 
^ns  24  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Fairchild's  efforts  to  improve  pho- 
tographic equipment  continued,  and  his 
interest  in  airplane  design  lilcewise 
thrived.  Although  the  company  name 
changed  to  the  Pairchild  Hiller  Corp., 
the  quality  of  the  concerns  with  which 
Mr.  Pairchild  was  associated  remained 
Impeccably  constant. 

But  what  also  made  Mr.  Pairchild 
stand  out  was  the  perspective  he  retained 
on  life  in  general.  His  artistic  pursuits 
and  leadership  were  combined  with  his 
sense  of  compassion  made  Mr.  Pairchild 
a  most  unusual  human  being.  He  will  be 
missed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  eulogy  given  by  Edward  Q. 
tJhl,  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Pairchild  Hiller  Corp.,  and  the 
obituaries  presented  by  the  Pairchild 
Hiller  Corp.,  the  Washington  Post,  and 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BUOLOOT   GrVEN      BY   EU>WARO   G.   Uhl,   Presi- 

DiNT  AND  Chief  ExxctrrnnE  OmcER.  Fadi- 

CBHJ)      Hn.LER      COBPORATION,      AT      PUNERAL 

SnviCKS    or    Sherman    Mills    Fairchilo, 

TUESDAT,  March  30,  1971 

Sherman  Fslrchild  Is  most  widely  known 
for  his  great  wealth — most  of  which  derived 
from  his  uncanny  ability  to  see  the  worth 
of  an  idea,  or  a  concept  and  his  courage  to 
support  what  he  saw.  He  applied  this  ability 
as: 

An  Inventor,  a  designer,  a  businessman,  an 
entrepreneur,  an  artist,  a  builder. 

Many  times  I've  been  asked  by  the  curious, 
"Why  does  a  man  who  has  It  made  continue 
to  work  and  stay  active  in  business?" 

Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  know  him  well,  know  the  answer: 

He  had  an  unending  boyish  curiosity — an 
Intense  Interest  In  the  world  and  his  envi- 
ronment— a  sincere  Interest  In  the  people 
around  him — 

This  is  what  kept  Sherman  going — This  Is 
what  kept  him  working  and  Inquiring.  These 
•re  the  characteristics,  coupled  with  bis 
Villon  that  made  him  an  outstanding — 

Inventor,  designer,  businessman,  entre- 
preneur, artist,  builder. 

But  Sherman  was  not  perfect — he  had  his 
human  faults — the  most  pronounced  of 
which  was  his  softness — 

He  found  It  dlfflctUt  to  say  no — 

He  found  It  Impossible  to  be  a  demanding 
task  master. 

without  this  fault,  he  probably  would 
liave  been  an  even  more  successful  business- 
man—but I  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
happier. 

I  say  we  should  excuse  this  fault — because 
how  could  he  have  been  so  compassionate 
and  not  be  soft. 

Our  country,  yes,  the  world,  has  lost  an 
outstanding  citizen  and  an  outstanding: 

Inventor,  designer,  businessman,  entre- 
preneur, artist.  buUder. 

But  all  of  us  here — you  and  I — have  also 
lort  a  true  friend. 

Sherman  Mills  Falrchlld.  photography  and 


aviation  pioneer  who  founded  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Fair- 
chUd  Hiller  Corporation  and  the  Falrchlld 
Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation,  died 
Sunday,  March  28,  1971,  at  Roosevelt  Hos- 
pital In  New  York  City.  He  was  74. 

Privuvte  funeral  services  will  be  held  Tues- 
day in  New  York. 

Mr.  Falrchlld.  a  bachelor,  combined  an 
Inventor's  consuming  curiosity  with  prac- 
tical business  acumen  to  become  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  industrialists  and  richest 
men  during  an  active  entreprenurlal  career 
spanning  more  than  50  years. 

His  primary  Interests  were  In  photography, 
aviation,  audio  systems  and  electronics.  Al- 
though not  formally  trained  as  an  engineer 
or  scientist,  he  won  distinction  In  each  field. 

He  became  Interested  In  cameras  and  aerial 
photography  as  a  young  man.  Mr.  Falrchlld 
devised  the  world's  first  between-the-lens 
shutter  for  aerial  cameras  and  a  technique 
to  eliminate  distortion  in  the  pictures.  This 
made  accurate  aerial  mapping  possible.  On 
February  9,  1920,  at  the  age  of  24,  he  estab- 
lished the  Falrchlld  Aerial  Camera  Corpora- 
tion, his  first  company,  to  manufacture  hi'; 
cameras. 

It  was  the  start  of  a  business  that  even- 
tually mapped  all  of  the  United  States  and 
South  America  and  millions  of  square  miles 
of  other  continents.  Falrchlld  aerial  cameras 
became  the  standard  of  the  world  and  Falr- 
chlld was  credited  with  having  done  more 
to  chart  the  surface  of  the  earth  accurately 
than  all  mankind  before  him. 

Mr.  Fairchild's  aerial  photography  ven- 
ttires  led  him  Into  the  design  and  manufac- 
ture of  aircraft  to  carry  his  cameras.  In 
1925  he  started  a  company  to  build  air- 
planes. The  result  was  the  first  commercial- 
ly successful  high  wing  monoplane  with 
folding  wings,  flaps  for  slow  landings  and  an 
enclosed  cabin.  In  the  years  since,  the  com- 
pany, now  the  Falrchlld  Hiller  Corporation, 
has  produced  nearly  40,000  aircraft  of  all 
types  for  civilian  and  military  users  throu^- 
out  the  world. 

Mr.  Falrchlld  was  bom  AprU  7,  1896  In 
Oneonta,  a  small  upstate  New  York  town.  His 
father,  George  W.  Pairchild,  was  for  12  years 
a  member  of  Congress  as  well  as  a  successful 
manufactxirer  and  one  of  the  founders,  flrst 
president  and  flrst  chairman  of  the  board  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Falrchlld  was  elected  an  IBM  direc- 
tor following  the  death  of  his  father.  He  con- 
tinued as  a  board  member  for  44  years  and 
was  a  member  of  the  IBM  executive  commit- 
tee for  13  years  prior  to  his  resignation  In 
1969. 

For  many  years.  Mr.  FalrchUd  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  Conrac  Corporation,  an  indus- 
trial and  aircraft  equipment  manufacturing 
company  he  helped  to  start.  He  also  was 
owner  of  the  Falrchlld  Sound  Equipment 
Corporation,  widely  recognized  as  the  build- 
er of  some  of  the  world's  finest  soimd  re- 
cording Instruments;  owner  of  the  Clnemag- 
netlcs  Corporation  which  manufactures  film 
processing  equipment,  and  a  partner  of  the 
Front  Projection  Company  which  produces 
projection  equipment  for  motion  picture  and 
stUl  photography. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  New 
York  City  and  was  a  regent  of  the  Art  Center 
College  of  Design  In  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the 
country's  most  fertile  sources  of  technical  ar- 
tists and  industrial  designers. 

As  a  boy,  Mr.  Falrchlld  had  the  run  of  a 
factory  full  of  time  clocks,  adding  machines 
and  other  machinery.  He  started  tinkering 
early  and  his  Interest  In  technical  and  me- 
chanical pioneering  continued  throughout 
his  life.  He  held  more  than  30  patents. 

He  took  up  photography  during  his  teens 
when  he  was  In  school  In  Arizona.  He  sub- 
sequently attended  Harvard  for  a  year  but  > 


threat  of  tuberculosis  caused  him  to  transfer 
to  the  University  of  Arizona.  Later  he  spent 
a  summer  and  fall  session  at  Columbia  but 
by  that  time  he  was  busy  trying  to  start  his 
camera  business  and  he  never  completed  the 
work  for  a  degree. 

His  many  interests  extended  beyond  things 
mechanical,  however.  As  a  young  man  he  at- 
tended the  Cordon  Bleu  cooking  school  In 
Paris,  developing  a  gotirmet's  taste  for  food 
and  fine  wines.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Food 
and  Wine  Society  of  the  United  States  and 
throughout  his  life  he  collected  recipes  which 
caught  his  fancy. 

He  learned  to  play  the  piano  and  for  a 
short  time  vras  In  the  muslc-publlshlng  busi- 
ness with  Gene  Austin.  Among  the  success- 
ful songs  the  firm  Issued  was  "A  Garden  in 
the  Rain."  Through  the  muslc-publlshlng 
venture  he  became  widely  acquainted  with 
entertainment  personalities. 

In  his  pursiilt  of  Innovative  ld;as,  Mr. 
Falrchlld  read  some  160  technical  and  trad* 
Journals  each  month.  When  he  found  gaps  In 
his  technical  knowledge,  he  privately  took 
special  courses  from  experts  In  the  field. 

His  professional  society  memberships  re- 
fiected  the  wide  diversity  of  his  interests.  He 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture 
and  Television  Engineers,  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics, a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Aeronautical 
Society,  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Tool  and 
Manufacturing  Engineers.  Institute  of  Aero- 
space Sciences.  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers.  Photographic  Society 
of  American,  Society  of  Photo-Optical  In- 
strumentation. Society  of  Photo  Scientists 
and  Engineers.  Illuminating  Engineers  So- 
ciety and  the  Audio  E:nglneerlng  Society. 

Sherman  M.  Pairchild  Dead  at  74 
(By  icartln  WeU) 

Sherman  M.  Falrchlld.  74,  the  prolific  In- 
ventor and  aviation  and  aerial  photography 
pioneer  who  founded  the  Germantown,  Md.- 
based  Falrchlld-Hlller  Corp..  died  yesterday 
at  New  York's  Roosevelt  Hospital. 

The  bachelor  Industnallst,  who  Invented 
the  first  practical  aerial  camera  at  23,  had 
entered  the  hospital  two  weeks  ago  for  cancer 
surgery. 

FairchUd-HlUer.  of  which  he  was  board 
chairman,  was  rated  last  year  as  the  D.C. 
area's  largest  aerospace  firm.  With  plants  In 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  In  Fannlngdale,  N.Y., 
It  had  been  a  major  subcontractor  in  the 
supersonic  transport  program  for  which  Con- 
gress recently  cut  off  funds. 

Mr.  Falrchlld  also  served  as  board  chair- 
man of  the  Long  Island-based  FalrchUd 
Camera  k  Instrument  Corp.,  which  developed 
from  the  aerial  camera  ccxnpany  he  organ- 
ized in  the  early  1920s. 

Known  for  Innovative  products  ranging 
from  silicon  semiconductors  to  a  sound  cam- 
era for  home  movies.  Falrchlld  Camera  was 
one  of  Wall  Street's  major  growth  and  glam- 
or stocks  of  the  10608. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  Its  phenomenal 
success  was  attributed  to  Mr.  FalrchUd's 
own  energy,  versatility  and  imagination, 
qualities  that  characterized  his  way  of  life. 

Stocked  with  electronic  gadgetry.  a  three- 
story,  six-level  townhouse  on  Manhattan's 
elegant  Bast  65th  Street  served  him  as  a 
combination  home,  ofllce  and  workshop  for 
tinkering  with  new  cameras,  components 
and  equipment. 

A  subscriber  to  about  200  Journals,  he 
dictated  letters  into  tape  recorders  through- 
out the  house  for  later  typing  by  shifts  of 
secretaries  stationed  at  desks  In  the  base- 
ment. 

With  Interests  ranging  from  Jazz  (with 
recording  sessions  In  his  living  room)  to 
gourmet  cooking  to  tennis  (on  an  enclosed 
court  at  his  Huntington,  L.I.,  second  home) 
he  held  more  than  30  patents. 

Bom  in  Oneonta,  N.Y.,  to  George  W.  Ttix- 
child,  a  founder  of  IBM  and  himself  an  In- 
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ventor,  Sherman  Mills  PaUchUd  at«nded 
Harvard  and  Columbia  universities  a^d  the 
University  of  Arizona. 

Never  staying  long  enough  at  any 
to  receive  a  degree.  Mr.  Palrchlld  devlied  his 
distortion-free  aerial  camera  at  23.  tl^en  set 
up  Palrchlld  Aerial  Camera  to  make 
Palrchlld  Aerial  Svirveys  to  use  It.       ■^ 

In  1925.  seeking  a  closed -cabin  alrcaaft  far 
the  convenience  of  aerial  photograppy,  he 
turned  to  manufacturing  airplanes  hjmself, 
using  part  of  the  reported  $10  mini»n  left 
him  by  his  father.  J 

As  Mr.  Palrchlld  branched  Into  new  areas, 
he  formed  PalrchUd  Aviation  to  Incliide  the 
several  companies  that  grew  from  his  criglnal 
Palrchlld  Aerial  Camera.  I 

PalrchUd-HUler  stemmed  from  Palrchlld 
Engine  &  Airplane  Corp.,  which  Mr;  Palr- 
chlld formed  In  1936  as  a  spinoff  froiA  Palr- 
chlld Aviation.  I 

Palrchlld  Aviation  eventually  becafae  to- 
days  Palrchlld  Camera  &  Instrument. 

Developer  of  an  "In-line"  engine,  land  a 
constant  source  of  new  Ideas,  Mr.  Palrchlld 
saw  sales  of  his  engine  and  alrplan^  com- 
pany rise  during  World  War  II  fro^  $3.3 
million  to  $102  million.  i 

Part  of  the  growth  of  Palrchlld  Camera 
in  the  late  1950s  Is  attributed  to  MA  Pair- 
child's  backing  of  a  group  of  scientists  with 
Ideas  for  an  advanced  transistor.  , 

In  1961,  his  fortune  was  put  at  $^  mil- 
lion. But  he  said  his  aim  was  "not  t<J  make 
money  but  to  do  something  that  la  b  sub- 
stantial Improvement  over  what  ha$  been 
done  before  ...  I 

"If  you  do  that  you  will  make  money  In 
the  long  run." 

Mr.  Palrchlld  was  for  many  years  aJ  major 
stockholder  and  director  of  IBM.  He  also 
owned  Palrchlld  Soiind  Equipment  Corp.  and 
Clnemagnetlcs  Corp.  and  was  a  partner  In  a 
motion  picture  projection  equipment  com- 

p»ny.  

"SHERMAN  PAIRCHILD  DIES;    PAtaCHltD  BILLEB 
POUWDER"  I 

Sherman  MUls  Palrchlld.  a  restless  Inven- 
tor with  the  imagination  and  personal  terealth 
to  develop  major  Industries  from  hl3  Ideas, 
died  yesterday  In  Roosevelt  Hospital  after 
a  long  Illness.  He  was  74  years  old  anfl  lived 
at  Lloyd  Neck,  Long  Island,  N.T. 

Mr.  Palrchlld  remained  active  as  |  chair- 
man of  PalrchUd  Camera  and  Equipment 
Company,  mainly  manufacturers  of'  semi- 
conductors, recorders,  sound  cameras,!  and  a 
variety  of  applications,  and  of  Palrchlld 
HUler  Corp. 

Mr.  Palrchlld  was  board  chairman  or  Palr- 
chlld Hlller,  a  company  which  he  fcunded 
In  1936.  based  In  Germantown,  Md.  Palr- 
chUd HUler  stemmed  from  Palrchlld  Engine 
&  Airplane  Corp.,  which  he  spun  off  from 
PalrchUd   Aviation.  J 

His  first  company.  Palrchlld  Camera  & 
Instrument  Corp.  was  founded  Peb.  9.  1920. 

Last  October  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
honored  him  for  50  years  In  the  ablation 
industry.  Mr.  PalrchUd  gave  the  Smljthson- 
lan  a  full  set  of  scale  models  of  his  aircraft. 

IBM    HKZK  I 

Mr.  Palrchlld  was  a  director  of  Iijterna- 
tlonal  Business  Machines  Corporation,  of 
which  he  was  reputed  to  be  the  biggest 
single  shareholder.  His  father,  George  W. 
PalrchUd,  a  founder  and  first  presltlent  of 
the  company,  left  him  stock  worth 
lion  after  taxes. 

But  young  PalrchUd,  bom  In  the  fi 
upstate   home   town   of   Oneonta,    N.f 
berlted  more  than  money.  From  the 
his  father  encouraged  his  experlmei 
countered  bis  discouragement  when 
idea  did  not  pay  Its  way  at  once.        i 

His  formal  education  was  Interrupted  by 
a  tuberculosis  threat  that  took  him  tout  of 
Harvard  CoUege  In  his  sophomore  jyear— 
but  not  before  he  had  Invented  hts  own 
primitive  flash  camera  to  take  pictures  for 


the    Harvard    Illustrated,   of   which   he   was 
managing  editor. 

He  studied  engineering  at  Columbia  but 
never  took  a  degree.  He  had  been  studying 
the  problems  of  aerial  photography,  which 
were  of  great  interest  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment In  World  War  I. 

DEVELOPED    AEHIAL    CAMERA 

Officials  in  1918  offered  him  $7,000  to  build 
a  camera  to  their  specifications;  he  met 
them  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  with  his  father 
making  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  PalrchUd  was  convinced  that  his  aerial 
camera  had  a  future.  He  established  his 
own  company  In  1920,  with  his  father's 
backing,  rather  than  starting  a  career  with 
I.B.M.  He  began  applying  It  to  mapmaklng 
and  established  his  own  aerial  survey  com- 
pany In  1924.  It.  too,  lost  money  for  years 
before  becoming  a  highly  profitable  under- 
taking. It  was  through  the  survey  work 
that  he  branched  out  into  aircraft  manufac- 
turing to  make  planes  well  suited  to  his 
mapmaklng  and  charting. 

Mr.  Palrchlld  was  a  good  amateur  cook  with 
Cordon  Bleu  training  and  a  tennis  player. 
He  was  a  good  dancer  with  an  eye  for  pretty 
girls,  and  enjoyed  entertaining  the  most 
stunning  models  at  his  estate  duly  chap- 
eroned by  his  aunt,  May. 

He  made  It  clear  to  all  his  guests  that  they 
came  second  to  his  interest  in  exchanging 
ideas  about  Inventions  and  technology  with 
fellow  fanatics,  and  he  never  married. 

Mr.  Palrchlld  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
of  Aeronautical  Sciences  and  the  Royal  Aero- 
nautical Society. 

F^ineral  services  are  to  be  held  tomorrow 
in  New  York  City,  followed  by  burial  In 
Oneonta. 


THE  GALLEY  CASE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  April  7. 
when  the  Senate  was  not  in  session.  I  ex- 
pressed my  thoughts  on  the  Galley  case.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Bath 

During  recent  days  I  have  been  asked 
many  times  about  my  reaction  to  the  court 
martial  verdict  concerning  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Calley. 

I  am  not  sure  my  answers  have  been  satis- 
factory. They  have  not  been  satisfactory  even 
to  myself.  The  truth  Is  that  I  have  been 
shaken  both  by  the  decision  of  the  Court,  and 
by  the  testimony  that  was  placed  before  the 
Court,  as  by  few  other  events  In  my  life. 

I  share  the  deepest  compassion  for  Lieu- 
tenant Calley.  It  seems  somehow  unfair,  in 
this  kind  of  situation,  to  reach  out  to  this 
one  soldier  and  say:  "OuUty." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot — we  must 
not — stray  from  the  elementary  fact  that  this 
country  of  ours  is  more  than  Just  a  coUectlon 
of  mountains,  plains,  rivers,  farms  and  cities. 
What  makes  this  country  different,  what 
makes  it  worth  defending  and  dying  for.  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  natural  treasures  and 
material  comforts.  What  makes  America 
worth  defending  and  dying  for  Is  what  this 
country  stands  for. 

I  have  In  my  mind  two  pictures:  one  of  a 
man  being  singled  out  to  bear  an  enormous 
burden  of  guilt;  the  other  of  bodies  of  women 
and  children  In  a  ditch. 

This  Is  a  time  for  America  to  search  her 
conscience.  This  Is  a  time  when  we  look  to 
our  president  to  show  us  the  way.  This  Is  a 
time  when  we  look  to  the  chief  executive  for 
moral  leadership,  on  questions  that  affect  our 
nation  and  each  of  us  Individually.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  president  has  failed  to  meet  his 
responslbUlty  to  provide  that  leadership. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  more  than 


100,000  courts  martial  a  year,  with  a  convic- 
tion rate  of  94%.  In  not  one  of  these  cases 
has  President  Nixon  asserted  bis  legal  right 
of  review.  Now,  In  what  may  weU  be  the  most 
disturbing  case  in  the  history  of  our  mUltary 
Justice  system,  the  President  has  Involvea 
himself  in  the  Judicial  process  by  adding 
what  bis  own  staff  has  described  as  an  "ex- 
tra  legal  Ingredient." 

In  cases  such  as  the  CaUey  case,  there  is  a 
statutory  review  procedure.  That  proceduit 
Involves  certain  well  defined  steps  to  see  that 
an  Injustice  Is  not  perpetrated,  that  an  in- 
nocent soldier  is  not  convicted. 

It  provides  for  at  least  two  Independent  re- 
views by  high  Army  officials  and  two  re- 
views by  independent  military  courts.  The 
president  has  disrupted  that  procedure  by 
saying  that  he  personally  wUl  Intervene  at 
some  point  In  this  statutory  process.  Can 
there  be  an  objective  review  when  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief has  made  his  Interest  so 
clearly  known  to  career  officers  imder  his 
command?  I  believe  not.  By  his  premature 
actions,  the  President  has  made  a  truly  Im- 
partial review   impossible. 

I  have  asked  myself  repeatedly  why  the 
president  would  take  such  action.  Reluc- 
tantly, I  have  concluded  that  the  president 
is  determined  to  play  politics  with  the  CaUey 
decision  and  the  entire  Mylal  tragedy.  I 
realize  the  gravity  of  such  charges.  I  do  not 
make  them  lightly,  but  only  after  the  most 
serious  consideration. 

When  our  minds  were  filled  with  horror 
at  the  tragic  picture  of  Mylai,  President 
Nixon  told  the  nation  that  the  incident  was 
"certainly  a  massacre  and  under  no  circum- 
stances was  It  Justified." 

Now  that  the  polls  and  the  mall  pouring 
across  his  desk  and  mine  show  the  great  pub- 
lic outcry  against  the  Calley  verdict,  the 
President  seems  to  have  changed  his  mind. 

One  hundred  fifteen  servicemen  have  been 
tried  for  premeditated  murder  of  Vietnamese 
clvUlans.  Fifty-nine  were  convicted  of 
murder,  and  21  of  lesser  included  offenses. 
In  none  of  these  cases  did  the  number  of 
deaths  even  approximate  the  number  alleged- 
ly resulting  from  Lieutenant  Galley's  action. 
Yet  the  President  did  not  act  to  remove  these 
men  from  confinement  pending  appeal.  He 
has  not  made  known  his  intention  to  involve 
himself  in  the  appeal  process  for  a  single 
soldier,  saUor  or  marine  In  confinement  In 
any  of  these  cases. 

A  navy  seaman  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was 
convicted  of  murdering  a  Vietnamese  civilian 
woman  by  striking  her  with  a  hanmier,  and 
sentenced  to  10  years  at  hard  labor.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  reduced  this  sentence 
to  8  years,  and  the  President  did  not  choose 
to  Intervene. 

A  lance  corporal  from  Lebanon,  Indians, 
was  convicted  by  court-martial  of  the  murder 
of  five  Vietnamese  clvlUans.  and  sentenced 
to  life  at  hard  labor.  In  the  course  of  review, 
the  sentence  was  reduced  to  20  years,  which 
he  Is  stUl  serving.  The  President  has  not 
chosen  to  intervene. 

A  private  from  Florence.  Pennsylvania,  was 
convicted  by  court-martial  of  the  murder  of 
12  Vietnamese  civilians.  He  was  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment,  and  the  President  did 
not  choose  to  intervene. 

And  so  the  record  goes.  In  case  after  case 
the  President  said  nothing. 

Even  thovigh  the  Individuals  concerned 
m  these  cases  were  enlisted  personnel,  who 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  the  judgment 
under  fire  that  one  could  expect  of  an  officer, 
the  President  did  not  assert  hU  right  of 
review. 

If  the  President  Is  truly  concerned  about 
the  hardship  and  suffering  that  has  been  en- 
dured by  an  American  soldier  why  did  he  not 
express  similar  concern  when  these  and  other 
servicemen  were  tried  and  convicted  for  mur- 
der. 

I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  stand  mute  ana 
permit  the  President  or  anyone  else  to  play 
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ooUtlcs  with  Uves  of  American  OI's  or  the 
Uves  lost  in  a  horrible  event  h*U  a  world 

But  there  Is  a  second  implication  to  the 
President's  action,  an  impUcation  far  more 
ominous  for  the  future  of  American  fighting 
men.  In  the  course  of  our  national  debate 
over  the  incident  at  Mylal  and  the  CaUey 
verdict,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  a  principle 
long  established  In  international  law.  The 
wiling  of  unarmed,  captive  civilians,  or  pris- 
oners of  war.  Is  clearly  unlawful.  This  is  not 
a  principle  new  to  our  nation.  It  Is  embodied 
in  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907.  and  re- 
gUted  In  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  We 
are  signatories  to  both  these  conventions. 
And  we  have  clearly  enunciated  this  principle 
in  the  United  States  Army  Field  Manual  27- 
10.  "The  Law  of  Land  Warfare." 

The  right  of  safety  for  civilians  and  pris- 
oners of  war  dates  to  the  17th  centiiry.  The 
United  States  enforced  this  right  at  least  as 
early  as  the  Mexican  American  War.  One  of 
the  moat  celebrated  trials  of  the  19th  century 
involved  the  conviction  and  execution  of  the 
commander  of  the  Andersonvllle  prison  fol- 
lowing the  war  between  the  States  for  crimes 
against  prisoners  of  war.  And  foUowUig 
World  War  II.  the  United  States  prosecuted 
numerous  cases  involving  the  murder  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  German  defendants  who  had 
massaxn^  86  American  prisoners  captured 
at  MaUnedy  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge, 
Japanese  defendants  who  had  summarily  ex- 
ecuted the  DooUttle  flyers  after  a  pro  forma 
trial,  and  dozens  of  other  defendants  were 
convicted,  and  many  sentenced  to  death,  for 
the  murder  of  United  States  prisoners  of  war. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  Calley  court  mar- 
tial. I  did  not  hear  the  testimony  nor  have 
the  opportimlty  to  Judge  the  credibility  of 
the  witnesses.  But  neither  did  President 
Nixon.  No  one  who  was  not  present  can  truly 
asaese  what  Is  Justice  In  this  case. 

A  Jury  of  his  peers  who  sat  in  Judgment 
found  Lieutenant  CaUey  guilty  of  the  mass 
murder  of  unarmed  captive  clvUlans — 
women,  chUdren.  and  aged. 

If  this  verdict  Is  upheld  on  appeal,  then 
Lieutenant  Calley  Is  guUty  under  the  law 
of  the  United  States  and  international  law. 
and— as  difficult  as  It  is  for  each  of  us — he 
must  be  held  accountable  for  his  crimes.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  to  Ignore  the  rule 
of  law  and  the  moral  Judgment  of  civUized 
men  everywhere. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  Presi- 
dent's involvement  In  the  Calley  case  might 
have  the  most  serious  implications  for 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam, 
by  serving  as  an  excuse  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  perjjetrate  further  hardships — 
even  death — on  American  servicemen  lan- 
guishing in  their  cells.  If  the  President,  by 
his  arbitrary  intervention  or  otherwise,  were 
to  establish  the  precedent  that  those  who 
Intentionally  execute  unarmed  captive  clvU- 
lans or  prisoners  of  war  should  be  ex- 
onerated, what  Is  to  prevent  American  pris- 
oners or  ClvUlans,  now  or  at  some  future 
time,  from  suffering  a  simUar  fate?  Such  a 
precedent  woiUd  serve  to  undermine  the 
legal  and  moral  foundations  upon  which 
we  have  based  our  claims  as  to  the  proper 
and  humane  treatment  to  be  accorded 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  government 
of  laws,  not  men.  The  Calley  case  has  aroused 
the  deepest  emotions  among  the  Ameri- 
can people — and  understandably  so.  But  it 
Is  precisely  at  such  a  time  that  we  must 
trust  In  the  integrity  of  our  principles  and 
the  Institutions  that  embody  them — and  not 
to  the  passions  of  the  moment. 

Perhaps  the  integrity  of  a  legal  system 
doesnt  make  for  a  stirring  slogan,  but  that  la 
what  American  soldiers  have  defended  in 
PMt  wars.  That  is  what  freedom  Is  all  about. 
In  other  countries  perhaps,  but  not  ours, 
It  was  possible  for  Judgment  to  be  manip- 
ulated by  fear  ot  favor  of  powerful  indlvld- 
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uals.  Now,  we  see  that  system  undermined, 
not  from  without,  but  by  the  very  Chief 
Executive  who  has  taken  his  oath  to  "pre- 
serve, protect  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States." 

Moat  of  us  today  are  concerned  about  the 
alarming  Increase  in  the  rate  of  crime.  We 
are  concerned  about  law  and  order.  WeU. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  law  and  order  Is 
taught  by  example  as  weU  as  by  exhortation. 
And  I  do  not  believe  the  President's  action 
is  designed  to  strengthen  support  for  our 
system  of  law  and  order.  It  is  far  easier 
to  talk  about  principles  than  it  la  to  live 
up  to  them. 

But  there  is  a  larger  question  involved. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Where  does 
the  road  from  Mylai  lead? 

One  path  is  toward  a  national  outpouring 
of  sympathy  for  Lieutenant  CaUey,  an  un- 
wUllngness  to  face  the  facts  as  they  may 
flnaUy  be  resolved  In  the  Judicial  process,  a 
bickering  about  who  should  or  should  not 
have  been  tried,  and  how  they  should  be 
sentenced.  I  hope  we  will  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  hasty  Judgments  and  emotional  re- 
sponses. 

In  1957.  the  late  President  Elsenhower  was 
under  heavy  political  pressure  to  abandon 
the  commitment  of  our  Status  of  Forces 
Agreement  with  Japan,  so  that  we  coiUd  pre- 
vent the  Japanese  from  trying  an  American 
serviceman  for  the  murder  of  a  Japanese 
woman.  Writing  to  a  close  friend  at  the 
height  of  the  pressure,  he  noted: 

"...  right  at  this  moment  lack  of  imder- 
standlng  of  America's  international  position 
and  obligations  accotints  for  the  fact  that  we 
seem  to  be  trying  to  make  a  national  hero 
out  of  a  man  who  shot  a  woman — in  the  back 
at  something  like  ten  to  fifteen  yards  dis- 
tance." 

General  Elsenhower  resisted  the  pressure 
and  adhered  to  the  law — end  history  has 
proved  his  Judgment  correct.  If  the  first  im- 
pulse of  the  American  public  suggests  that 
the  mtirder  of  captive  women.  chUdren  and 
aged  and  prisoners  of  war  by  Americans 
should  not  be  punished,  I  hope  that  we  wiU 
reach  a  more  thoughtful  conclusion  In  the 
course  of  careful  reflection. 

But  If  we  are  not  to  follow  the  easy  path, 
what  path  should  we  follow?  First.  I  urge  the 
President  to  reconsider  the  Importance  of  his 
action  and  to  aUow  the  normal  statutory  re- 
view procedure  to  determine  the  fate  of  Lieu- 
tenant CaUey. 

Second,  I  urge  the  military  to  examine 
carefully  the  record  of  Mylai  and  the  events 
that  foUowed.  Let  vis  be  certain  that  Lt.  Cal- 
ley is  not  a  scapegoat.  Let  us  be  certain  that 
others  who  may  have  issued  orders  directly 
resulting  in  the  Mylal  tragedy  are  held  ac- 
countable. 

Third,  and  most  Important,  Mylal  is  an- 
other painful  chapter  in  a  lesson  we  should 
have  learned  long  ago.  What  happened  at 
Mylal  Is  another  symbol  of  a  brutalizing  war 
and  a  bankrupt  policy  that  continues  the 
war.  It  Is  another  symbol  of  that  Incalcula- 
ble cost  we  are  stUl  paying,  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  must  bring  an  end  to  this  war. 
We  must  turn  our  full  and  undivided  atten- 
tion to  changing  our  poUcy  and  negotiating 
a  settlement  to  the  conflict,  and  an  end  to 
the  killing. 

WhUe  the  appeals  are  stUI  to  be  heard,  the 
Jury  verdict  Is  in  on  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
Calley.  The  future  will  sit  In  Judgment  of 
bow  America  resolves  the  legal  and  moral 
questions  arising  out  of  the  Indochina  War. 


CREATIVE  FEDERALISM— STILL  THE 
BEST 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preddeot,  I  was 
prlvUegred  to  address  the  Annual  Legis- 
lative Conference  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties  on  April  5.  These 


county  officials,  from  every  State  tn  the 
Union,  have  some  very  imp«lant  de- 
cisions to  make  in  their  evaluatloos  of 
the  admlnistratioa's  special  revenue- 
sharing  and  reorganization  p&ckAgts 
now  before  the  Congress. 

I  warned  them  to  be  very  cautious  in 
their  evaluations  and  endorsements.  I 
suggested  that  they  take  a  look  at  the 
administration's  record  on  impounding 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
the  general  welfare.  As  of  February  23 
of  this  year,  the  administratkm  had  Im- 
poimded  $11,145,000,000.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment is  presently  holding  back  $1.3  bil- 
lion for  this  fiscal  year  alone. 

The  Nation's  economy  needs  stimula- 
tion right  now.  The  administration  is 
plashing  politics  with  these  funds.  It  is 
robbing  fiscal  1971  to  pay  fiscal  1972. 
The  reasons  are  obvious  and  they  are 
obviously  political.  However,  I  believe  the 
American  people  realize  what  is  happen- 
ing and  certainly  these  distinguished 
county  leaders  realize  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  discusswl  with 
these  coimty  officials  the  need  for  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  as  an  emergency 
flnancisJ  trsuisfusion  for  States  and  local- 
ities. I  pointed  out  that  public  service 
employment,  federalization  of  welfare, 
and  State  and  local  government  reform 
must  remain  high  on  the  list  of  legisla- 
tive concerns  of  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  and  the  American  pe<vle 
they  represent. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
my  remarks  with  Senators  and  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  release  and 
the  text  of  my  address  before  the  Annual 
Legislative  Conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  at  ANNtTAi.  Lboiblativs  CoNnoucNCB 
(By  Senator  Httbert  H.  Httmprrxt) 

Arlington. — Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
today  cautioned  county  government  leaders 
to  take  a  close  and  careful  look  at  the  Ad* 
ministration's  new  form  of  federalism. 

"I  don't  want  to  see  everything  that  you 
and  I  have  worked  for  over  the  years  swept 
away  In  the  name  of  'special  revenue  sharing' 
or  'reorganization,'  "  be  said. 

Humphrey  was  speaking  at  a  morning  see- 
slon  of  the  annual  legislative  conference  of 
the  National  AsBOciatlon  of  Counties. 

Pointing  out  that  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  had  declared  'creative  federallsn" 
t»  be  one  of  the  flrst  priorities  of  their  ad- 
ministrations, the  Senator  said  that  these 
Democratic  years  brought  the  beginnings  of 
a  host  of  cooperative  programs. 

"Deeplte  financial  malnutrition  preacflbed 
by  this  Administration,"  Humphrey  stated, 
"these  programs  demonstrate  the  effectlve- 
nees  of  ooncerted  efforts — shared  efforts  of 
Federal,  state,  county  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments." 

Humphrey  urged  county  officials  to  scruti- 
nize the  Administration's  present  record  of 
Impounding  funds  actually  appropriated  by 
the  Congress. 

"As  of  February  28  of  this  year,  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  had  in^wunded  $11,148,000,000," 
Hvunphrey  said. 

"This  is  money  that  the  Congrsas  had  de- 
clared should  be  expended  during  Fiscal  1971. 

"^)eclflcaUy,  the  Administration  has  with- 
held $200  million  for  urban  renewal;  $200 
nUlllon  for  water  and  sewer  grants;   $192.6 
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million,  for  low  rent  puUio  bouslnf;  9783.1 
mUllon  Tor  model  cities  programs. 

"This  Is  unoonscloiLable.  The  department 
chArged  with  overseeing  that  our  national 
bousing  needs  are  met — the  departiqent  that 
should  be  helping  our  cities  during  the  time 
of  financial  crisis  Is  sitting  on  over  fLS  hil- 
UaQ  dollars — and  that  Is  Just  for  obe  fiscal 
year. 

"That's  the  record  on  H.UX).  How  add 
billions  withheld  from  school  milk  programs, 
community  education,  regional  medical  pro- 
grams, niral  development,  transpKirtatloD 
systems,  conservation  and  reclamation — and 
the  list  goes  on  and  on  and  on." 

Senator  Humphrey  Indicated  to  the  KACO 
officials  that  he  supports  the  concept  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  and  would  wqrk  witb 
anyone  to  see  that  states  and  loca^tles  re- 
celve  critically  needed  Federal  fund* — funds 
to  help  them  stay  alive. 

And  he  said  that  be  has  proposed  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  a  legislative  pack- 
age that  combines  revenue  sharing  with  a 
phased — but  complete — federalization,  of  wel- 
fare fvmdlng  across  the  nation. 

Senator  Humphrey  told  the  county  lead- 
ers that  the  Emergency  Employment  Act, 
plus  the  tentative  Congressional  welfare 
plan,  would  create  substantial  vitally 
needed  employment  opportunities. 

"A  total  of  350,000  imemployed  Americans 
can  then  contribute  to  our  national  economic 
and  social  growth  in  such  areas  as  health, 
education,  transportation,  maintenance  of 
public  facilities  and  services  and  community 
and  rural  development,"  he  ezplalnM. 

Humphrey  made  some  sjjeclflc  recom- 
mendations for  government  reform  on  the 
county  level. 

These  Included:  county  service  copsollda- 
tlon  and  consideration  of  Jurisdictional 
mergers;  better  apportionment  of  representa- 
tion on  county  boards;  Internal  refdrm  and 
reorganization  and  establishment  of  a  pro- 
fessional county  executive  position;  and  re- 
laxation of  the  present  state  restrlcllons  on 
counties  In  their  ability  to  tax  and  spend 
and  reorganize. 

"Clearly,"  he  said,  "we  have  muob  to  do 
In  continuing  a  viable  Tederallsm— -a  fed- 
eralism both  creative  and  eooperatlte.  This 
is  our  challenge — to  make  this  venture  work." 

"Cbzativx  FKDXKAUsac" — Still  th4  Bxar 
(By  The  Honorable  hubxbt  h.  HuiCHaET) 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  declared 
"Creative  Fedarallsm"  to  be  one  of  the  first 
priorities  of  tbelr  administrations.  Add  tbey 
worked  to  make  this  declaration  a  reality. 
The  Decade  of  the  eOs  saw  the  beglntUngi  of 
a  bost  of  cooperative  programa— programs 
that  today,  despite  financial  maHiatrltlon 
preoerlbed  by  the  Administration,  demon- 
strate the  effectiveness  of  concerted  taana — 
yes,  shared  efforts  of  Fsderal.  state,  county 
and  municipal  governments. 

There  Is  now  another  form  of  Federalism — 
called  tpecial  nvenue  sharing,  and  I  don't 
Ilka  the  profxwed  new  form  of  FedRallsm- 
special  revenue  sharing. 

First  of  aU,  It's  not  new.  It's  in  the  same 
pattern  of  the  IBSO's.  Second,  it's  a  plaimed 
dismantlement  oT  everything  that  Deaiocratlo 
PrecMents  and  Congress  battled  to  achieve 
over  the  last  30  years.  { 

Don't  get  me  wrong,  I  support  liie  con- 
cept of  general  revenue-sharing  funds  over 
and  above  all  present  grants.  As  you  know. 
Congressman  Reuss  and  I  have  our  own  bill 
on  revenue  sharing.  But  I  don't  want  to  see 
everything  you  and  I  have  worked  tor  over 
the  years  swept  away  In  tbe  name  of  "spe- 
cial revenue   sharing,"  or  "reorganteatlon." 

Coimty  administrators  and  leaders  have 
studied  those  special  revenue  sharlilg  pack- 
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Ing  before  consolidation  and  then  look  at  It 
after,  you  see  clearly  the  real  meaning  of 
"^jecial  revenue  sharing."  It  means  taking 
money  you  already  have  away  from  you  and 
then  giving  less  of  it  back  to  you,  stripped  of 
carefiUly  worked  out  priorities  and  funding 
allocations. 

Dont  be  tempted  by  the  promise  of  more 
to  spend. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Administration's  present 
record  of  Impounding  funds  actually  appro- 
priated by  tbe  Congress  and  make  your  own 
judgment. 

As  of  February  23,  1971,  the  Executive 
branch  had  Impounded  $11,146,000,000.  This 
is  money  that  the  Congress  has  declared 
should  be  expended  during  fiscal  1971.  The 
Administration  has  not  done  so.  I  wont  go 
Into  the  Constitutional  questions  of  Im- 
poundment here. 

But  in  this  time  of  pressing  needs  and 
scarce  resources,  when  Congress  ^.pprt^rl- 
ates  funds  for  various  programs,  the  Ad- 
ministration should  realize  those  appropria- 
tions are  pretty  close  to  bare-bones  and 
should  expend  all  the  funds. 

In  specifics,  the  Administration  has  with- 
held: 

•200  million  for  urban  renewal; 

•200  million  for  water  and  sewer  grants: 

•192.S  million  for  low  rent  public  housing; 

•732.1  million  for  Model  Cities  programs. 

That  Is  a  total  of  •1,324,600.000  being  with- 
held J\ist  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  This  Is  unconscion- 
able! 

We  are  falling  continually  behind  our  goal 
of  2.6  million  housing  units  per  year.  And 
yet  the  Department  charged  with  overseeing 
that  oxir  national  housing  needs  are  met — the 
Department  t^at  should  be  helping  our  cities 
and  counties  during  this  time  of  financial 
crisis — Is  sitting  on  over  $1.3  biUlon — and 
that  is  Just  for  one  fiscal  year. 

That's  tbe  record  on  H.UD.  Now  add  bil- 
lions withheld  from  school  milk  programs, 
community  education,  regional  medical  pro- 
grams, rural  development,  transportation 
systems,  conservation  and  reclamation  and 
the  list  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

I  worry  about  those  proponents  of  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing — they  are  the  same  peo- 
ple who  fought  tooth  and  nail  to  prevent 
these  same  programs  from  seeing  tbe  light  of 
day.  I  dont  want  my  legislative  children 
handed  over,  In  adolescence,  to  those  that 
tried  to  prevent  their  birth. 

As  I  demonstrated  earlier,  their  record 
speaks  for  Itself. 

In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  I  discussed  some 
of  my  thinking  about  general  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

I  stated  that  I  supported  the  concept  ot 
revenue  sharing  and  would  work  with  anyone 
to  see  that  states  and  localities  receive  crit- 
ically needed  Federal  funds — funds  to  help 
them  stay  alive. 

Our  cities  are  dying  and  our  state  and 
county  governments  are  in  constant  fiscal 
crisis.  They — you — need  money  and  need  It 
now.  I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  see  that 
you  get  these  general  revenue-sharing  funds. 

They  can  call  It  the  Nixon-Humphrey  Bill 
If  tbey  so  decdre. 

One  of  the  suggestions  I  made  was  that 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  a 
legislative  package  that  combines  revenue- 
sharing  with  a  phased  but  complete  Federal- 
ization of  welfare  funding  across  the  Nation. 

This  would  be  fair  to  both  types  of  Juris- 
dictions. Covmtles  and  some  large  cities  carry 
an  extremely  heavy  welfare  burden  and  would 
be  helped  substantially  by  Federalization. 

Other  Jxirlsdlctlons  would  be  helped 
through  the  revenue  sharing  part  of  the 
package.  Both  need  help  and  both  would  re- 
ceive the  special  fiscal  aid  they  require. 

Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  and  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  put  to- 
gether a  tentative  welfare   package.   It  in- 
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eludes  g\mranteed  annual  income  of  92400 
for  a  family  of  four;  food  stamps  would  bs 
phased  out  in  favor  of  cash  payments;  mini- 
mum  payments  for  Individuals  womk  scale 
up  to  •ISO,  and  a  couple  would  receive  •sod 
by  1974;  the  working  poor  would  be  covered 
and  their  total  income  could  reach  •4,890 
before  the  ^720  work -supplement  would  bs 
erased  by  actxial  work  income;  day  care  oen. 
ters  would  be  provided  for  the  children  ot 
those  working;  and  up  to  200,000  public- 
service  Jobs  would  be  created.  This  Congres- 
sional program  would  save  the  states  and 
localities  approximately  (2.2  billion. 

I  support  this  approach  generally  though 
I  would  like  to  see  a  gradual  increase  In  total 
payments  to  meet  the  pwverty  level  defined 
by  the  government. 

Total  Federalization  of  all  welfare,  both 
ADC  and  adult  programs,  is  our  goal  for  th« 
early  70'8.  but  we  must  establish  goals  with- 
in welfare  administration  itself. 

We  must  devise  improvements  to  provide 
cash  benefits  to  those  who  are  eligible  but 
cannot  secure  public  hoiising — bring  total 
cash  payments  to  the  poverty  level  and  up- 
grade this  when  necessary— remove  present 
crudities  from  welfare  and  make  it  possible, 
for  those  who  have  no  reasonable  chance  for 
another  type  of  life,  to  live  in  basic  human 
dignity.  We  must  not  fantasize.  Welfare  will 
always  be  with  us  in  one  form  or  another. 
Let  us  work  together  to  make  It  grant  basic 
dignity  to  the  recipient  and  peace  of  mind  to 
the  taxpayer,  through  Bimpllcity,  equity,  ade- 
quacy, and  dignity. 

Public  service  employment  is  part  of  the 
tentative  Congressional  welfare  package.  The 
bill  would  provide  200,000  Jobs.  Also  the 
Senate  has  Just  passed  8.  31,  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act.  I  was  an  original  coeponsor 
of  this  legislation  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  was  one  of  Its  original  en- 
dorsers. Should  this  pass  the  House,  which  1 
believe  It  will,  and  the  President  resists  the 
mge  to  veto  it,  we  will  add  another  150,000 
Jobs. 

A  total  of  360,000  unemployed  Americans 
can  then  contribute  to  our  national  economic 
and  social  growth  In  such  areas  as  health. 
education,  transportation,  maintenance  of 
public  facilities  and  services,  and  community 
and  rural  development. 

It  is  wrong  to  categorize  these  as  "make 
work  Jobs."  We  are  not  manufacturing  these 
needs.  They  are  glaring  in  their  reality.  What 
we  are  doing  by  this  type  of  legislation  is  to 
match  these  pressing  needs  with  presently 
unused  manpower.  We  wlU  be  pennltting 
these  men  and  women  to  contribute  to  so- 
ciety and  the  economy  and  restore  their  sense 
of  pride  in  a  Job  well  done— In  a  Job  that  Is 
critically  needed. 

We  have  talked  of  welfare  and  revenue 
sharing  and  public  service  employment.  I 
should  make  an  aside  here  about  tbe  termi- 
nation of  the  President's  Council  on  Youth 
Opportunity.  We  find  In  March  that  imexn- 
ployment  nationally  has  climbed  again  to  6%. 
Unemployment  among  our  youth  is  28%. 
Forty-two  per  cent  of  our  young  blacks  are 
out  of  work.  Tbe  stunmer  Is  approaching 
and  the  Administration  terminates  a  program 
that  when  I  was  Vice  President  accounted  for 
•680  million  in  expenditures  and  provided 
employment  for  more  than  871,000  poor 
youth.  These  young  people  are  yours.  They 
live  In  your  counties.  You  know  how  hart 
and  successfully  government  and  business 
and  labor  worked  to  find  Jobs  for  these  young 
Americans.  What  are  they  going  to  do  this 
summer — a  summer  when  their  fathers  and 
mothers  are  also  out  of  work — have  lost  Jobs 
that  dissolved  during  this  manufactured  and 
heartless  recession?  I  hope  you  have  some 
answers — the  Administration  seems  to  have 
nothing  but  terminations  on  its  mind. 

Part  of  the  Humphrey-Reuss  BUI  on  rev- 
enue sharing  deals  with  governmental  reform 
00  tbe  state  and  local  level.  The  bill  cslU 
for  submission  of  a  master  plan  and  a  sched- 
ule  for   Its   Implementatlton.   I    hope   that 
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NACO  Will  not  only  oome  right  out  and  ea- 
2ona  tbe  bill  but  will  look  carefully  and 
poslUvely  at  somt  of  the  suggtsted  structural 
•mu  poUcy  changes  recommended. 

I  gpeclflcally  would  like  to  make  tbe  fol- 
lowing suggesUons  for  county  governments. 
Counties  vary  greatly  as  we  all  know.  Los 
Angeles  County  Is  vastly  different  from  West- 
chester. Cook  County,  niinoU,  differs  from 
Newport  County,  Rhode  Island.  However, 
there  are  four  basic  needs  that  all  coimtles 
have  In  common. 

1.  More  covmtles  must  Join  together  in  pro- 
viding services.  Btany  counUee  today  main- 
tain a  structure  of  government  that  was  de- 
signed for  the  day  when  tbe  county  seat 
was  a  day's  drive  from  the  boundaries  of  the 
county. 

That  is  obviously  no  longer  tbe  case,  and 
you  must  change  to  reflect  tbe  realities  of  tbe 
1970'8  and  the  needs  of  the  people  you  serve. 

2.  County  boards  must  be  aiq>ortloned.  The 
courts  have  applied  the  one-man -one- vote 
principle.  Pair  representation  on  county 
boards  is  Just  as  essential  as  In  other  legisla- 
tive and  governing  bodies. 

3.  Counties  need  Internal  reform  and  re- 
organization. New  problems  and  the  com- 
plexities of  their  alternative  solutions  re- 
qtiire  strong,  professional  administration. 
County  boards  must  improve  their  relations 
with  local  elected  officials  and  both,  working 
together,  should  establish  an  executive  posi- 
tion for  professional  management  of  the 
county — and  select  an  individual  skilled  in 
county  administration  though  still  accounta- 
ble to  the  board  and  other  officials. 

4.  Lastly,  counties  must  be  freed  from  the 
restraints  now  plckced  on  their  ability  to  con- 
duct their  own  affairs  efficiently  and  with 
necessary  independence.  Restrictions  on 
yo\ir  authority  to  act,  on  your  ability  to  raise 
revenues  and  provide  services  and  on  your 
ability  to  organize  ourselves — these  are 
areas  where  tbe  bonds  of  state  legislation 
must  be  eased.  If  counties  are  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  tbe  70's  and  80's.  Federalism 
is  not  Just  for  Washington. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  I  am  chairman  of  the  Rtiral  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  tbe  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  We  need  to  develop  a  new 
way  of  thinking  about  the  problems  of  rural 
America.  We  must  achieve  a  national  under- 
standing and  commitnaent  to  restore  the 
economy  and  the  living  environment  of  our 
non-metropolitan  areas. 

We  must  t^ply  desperately  needed  pre- 
ventive medicine  to  what  could  become  ter- 
minal illness  for  our  cities. 

Life  should  be  attractive  enough  in  rural 
America  to  offer  a  truly  reasonable  alterna- 
tive to  living  In  city  or  suburb. 

I  will  be  holding  hearings  throughout  the 
Nation  this  year.  I  intend  to  find  ways  to  re- 
vitalize rural  America.  Tbe  continued  ac- 
celeration of  metropolitan  sprawl  and  con- 
gestion, cot^>led  with  rural  peculation  de- 
dine  and  rise  In  poverty  vrtll  have  a  devtwtat- 
ing  Impact  upon  oiir  heiUth  and  welfare,  our 
environment,  our  economy,  our  government, 
and  our  social  order. 

Clearly,  we  have  much  to  do  in  continuing 
a  viable  Federalism — a  Federalism  both  cre- 
ative and  oo<^)€ratlve.  This  Is  our  challenge — 
to  make  this  venture  work.  Our  goal  and 
motto  must  continue  to  be:  "The  best  poll- 
tics  is  the  politics  of  service." 

Ladles  and  gentleman — ^Uiat  Is  otir  politics. 


PROPOSED  TVA  DEVELOPMENT   IN 
WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  throughout  my  years  In  the 
Senate  I  have  stressed  the  overrldhig  Im- 
portance of  public  works  projects  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  water 
and  land  resources  in  North  Carolina. 


We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal 
along  those  lines  during  that  period  and 
for  that  I  am  grateful. 

Much  still  needs  to  be  done,  however, 
if  the  full  potential  of  my  State  1b  to  be 
realized. 

And  one  of  the  major  goals  yet  to  be 
achieved  is  the  implementation  of  a 
long-range  plan  by  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  for  flood  control  and  water 
resource  development  in  the  Upper 
French  Broad  River  area. 

Only  one  of  the  14  ptu-ts  of  this  com- 
prehensive plan  has  so  far  been  f xmded 
by  Congress  and  the  money  appropriated 
in  2  successive  years  to  start  that  phase 
has  been  impounded  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  up  to  this  point. 

A  clear  and  detailed  explanation  of 
the  master  plan  Is  provided  in  an  address 
by  TVA  Chairman  A.  J.  Wagner  in  a  re- 
cent address  to  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  here  in  Washington. 

I  think  it  will  contribute  much  to  the 
understanding  of  the  scope  and  impor- 
tance of  this  development.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

RxMAKKS  or  A.  J.  WAOMXa,  Chaiumaw, 

TKNNBSSKK    VaLLTT    ATJTHOaiTT 

Water  has  been  a  controlling  factor  In  tbe 
patterns  of  man's  living  since  be  first  set 
foot  on  this  earth.  It  has  both  blessed  him 
with  abundance  and  cursed  him  with  dis- 
aster. It  has  brought  him  great  pleasure  and 
it  baa  caused  him  untold  misery.  But  al- 
ways, it  remains  vital  to  bis  existence.  As 
he  has  learned  to  control  it— at  least  in  small 
nieasure — and  to  extend  Its  usefulness,  he 
has  prospered  and  civilization  has  advanced. 

In  today's  concern  for  the  quality  of  our 
.  environment — and  certainly  this  Is  a  legiti- 
mate concern — ^there  are  some  who  advocate 
that  we  must  stop  the  development  and  use 
of  our  natural  resources.  Including  our  wa- 
ter resource.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  all  agree 
that  there  are  some  water  courses  where  tbe 
best  vise  that  can  be  "developed"  Is  to  leave 
them  in  their  natural  state. 

But  there  are  other  areas  where  alteration 
In  the  natural  state  of  our  water  resource  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  meet  the  legitimate 
needs  of  a  growing  population  and  to  provide 
the  economic  base  that  produces  useful  Jobs 
and  adds  quality  to  all  life.  This  may  In- 
volve the  construction  of  dams  and  reservoirs, 
tbe  erection  of  levels,  the  enlargement  of 
stream  channels,  the  provision  of  irrigation 
systems  or  other  kinds  of  treatment. 

This  broad  perspective,  this  kind  of  fiex- 
ible  thinking,  Is  the  single  most  Important 
factor  In  achieving  reasonable,  balanced  and 
lasting  solutions  to  tbe  myriad  economic  and 
social  problems  facing  this  Nation  today. 

Here,  we  are  rejecting  the  polarized  prem- 
ise that  we  must  settle  for  either  environ- 
mental quality  or  economic  growth.  We  are 
recognizing  Instead  that  we  can  and  must 
have  both;  that  economic  prosperity  and  a 
quality  environment  are  not  only  compatible 
but  vital,  Interrelated  parts  of  this  Nation's 
hopes  for  future  progress  and  even  survival. 

For  nearly  four  decades.  TVA  has  followed 
what  we  call  a  umfied  or  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  resource  development.  Simply 
stated.  It  means  that  all  resources — air,  land, 
water,  as  well  as  tbe  human  resources  of  re- 
gion— are  Irrevocably  interrelated,  and  there- 
fore must  be  developed  in  planned  interac- 
tion If  they  are  to  be  developed  successfully. 
I  emphasize  this  point  now,  early  m  our 
discussion,  becatise  this  unified  concept  of 
development  is  basic  to  understanding  TVA's 


activities  and  programs.  Moreover,  the  ap- 
plication of  this  unified  concept  Is  the  on* 
sure  avenue  I  know  of  through  which  an  area 
can  achieve  lasting  economic  gains  while  at 
the  same  time  It  preserves  and  enhances  the 
quality  of  Its  natural  environment.  Indeed, 
It  is  tbe  bedrock  upon  which  today's  ecolog- 
ical message  stands.  And  more  efficient  use 
of  our  resources  is  at  the  root  of  virtually 
all  of  the  economic  advance  achieved  in  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  since  the  Great  Depression. 

Tbe  VaUey  lagged  far  behind  tbe  NaUon  in 
TTT-iring  the  transition  from  an  agricultiiral 
to  an  industrial  economy.  It  has  caught  up. 
Private  Industry  has  Invested  some  93  bil- 
lion along  the  shores  of  tbe  Tennessee  wa- 
terway alone,  and  600,000  Jobs  have  been 
added  to  factory  payrolls  across  the  region. 
Per  capita  Income,  only  45  percent  of  tbe 
national  average  a  generation  ago.  Is  now  76 
percent.  Yet  the  Tennessee  VaUey — with  its 
rolling  hills,  its  now  green  pastures  trans* 
formed  from  once  erosion -scarred  landscapes, 
its  unparalleled  mountain  vistas — U  still  an 
area  of  rare  environmental  beauty.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that,  despite  the  rapid  urban 
and  industrial  grovrth  along  Its  banks,  tbe 
Tennessee  River  waters  are  cleaner  and  use- 
ful for  more  purposes  today  than  tbey  were  a 
generation  ago. 

Here,  too,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
any  development  program  needs  a  unifying 
thread  that  can  tie  the  whole  package  of  re- 
source efforts  together — a  key  element  offer- 
ing both  a  place  to  begin  and  a  continuing 
base  upon  which  to  build.  The  key  element  in 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  Is  water.  The  entire 
story  of  the  Valley's  progress  centers  on 
water — preserving  its  quality,  controlling  it 
and  extending  its  supply  over  as  many  usee 
as  possible.  Tbe  gains  we  have  Just  dis- 
cussed indicate  that  In  most  Instances  we 
have  managed  weU.  But  tbe  Job  is  far  from 
finished. 

There  are  areas  across  the  region  that  still 
lag  behind,  facing  friistrating,  unsolved 
problems.  Many  of  these  areas  lie  along  trib- 
utary streams  where  the  water  resource  po- 
tential remains  to  be  unlocked,  where  true 
and  full  quaUty  In  life  Is  being  denied  for 
lack  of  a  comprehensive,  all-out  attack  on 
the  obstacles  to  economic  and  social  progrees. 

The  Upper  French  Broad  in  western  North 
Carolina  is  such  an  area.  For  nearly  200 
years,  tbe  history  of  this  fertile  region  has 
been  one  of  frequent,  devastating  fioods.  Rls> 
Ing  near  the  North  Carolina-South  Carolina 
bordCT  in  Transylvania  County,  the  French 
Broad  River  headwaters  lie  m  an  area  re- 
ceiving about  76  Inches  oS  rain  in  an  aver- 
age year.  Sevmty-flve  inches  Is  a  lot  of 
water — enough,  when  controUed,  to  serve 
abundantly  man's  beet  purposes.  But  uncon- 
trolled, it  becomes  a  destroyer  at  homes, 
highways,  bridges,  plant  sites,  and  farm  land. 

As  far  back  as  tbe  late  1930'8,  TVA  began 
working  with  the  people  of  tbe  area  and 
their  state  agencies  to  find  a  solution.  Early 
planning  was  devoted  strictly  to  flood  con- 
trol. But  as  time  went  on  new  needs  devel- 
oped. And,  with  these  new  needs  came  new 
conflicts. 

Fertile  bottom  lands  continued  to  flood, 
especially  when  burrloane-type  storms  blew 
too  far  Inland  and  spilled  tixeix  slaablng 
rains  beyond  the  South  Carolina  foothills 
Into  tbe  watershed  of  the  Upper  French 
Broad.  Tbe  dollar  damage  became  greater 
each  year  as  growing  population  settled  the 
bottom  lands  and  brought  more  Intanslve 
agriculture.  And  as  tbe  floodwatera  rushed 
on  to  Aabevllle  tbe  damage  to  low-lying  in- 
dustrial areas  Increased,  too.  as  the  clty^ 
growth  thrust  more  and  more  industries  and 
warehouses  Into  the  level  reaches  along  the 
riverfront. 

Population  growth  also  brought  increased 
business  to  water-using  Industries,  raising 
their  demands  for  water  and  adding  to  the 
volume  of  wastes  they  discharged  into  the 
river.  More  industries  were  needed  to  provide 
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Jobs  for  young  people  growing  up  cb  the 
farma,  but  the  water  supply  waa  becoming 
either  Inadequate  or  too  polluted  to  fill  their 
needs.  I 

Added  to  these  problems,  the  lack  ot  con- 
trolled streamflows  limited  the  potential  for 
recreation  of  the  area  which  otherwise  had 
superior  attractions  In  scenery,  mountain 
streams,  forests,  and  climate.  The  watier  re- 
source had.  In  many  ways,  became  a  s«f:lou8- 
ly  limiting  factor.  ' 

In  1961,  at  the  request  of  the  North  {Caro- 
lina £>^>artment  of  Water  and  Air  Rescturoes, 
TVA  began  to  develop  a  plan  for  a  cotnpre- 
henslre  water  control  system  for  the  irea — 
one  which  would  deal  not  only  w\^  the 
problenu  of  the  past  but  also  would  <  meet 
these  needs  of  the  present  and  the  ftiture. 

The  plan  that  evolved  Is  truly  a  piioduct 
of  local  participation.  It  is  a  classic  example 
of  the  workings  of  democracy  at  the  grass 
roots.  I  need  not  detail  for  men  of  yoip-  ex- 
perience that  num  has  never  been  able  to 
develop  a  plan  for  anything,  at  any  time, 
anywhere,  that  was  not  oppoeed  by  tome- 
one.  And  often  for  good  and  understandable 
reason.  The  only  solution  is  to  undeiEtand 
and  weigh  the  conflicting  demands,  necon- 
ciiing  whenever  possible  and  giving  greatest 
weight  to  those  factors  which  proml^  the 
greatest  long-term  benefits  for  the  largest 
number.  | 

This  was  the  difficult  but  vitally  Ifipor- 
tant  approach  TVA  took  In  working  i  with 
the  people  of  the  Upper  French  Broad.  The 
plan  was  coordinated  with  state  and  Federal 
agencies,  with  individual  community  'lead- 
ers, with  city  coxinclls  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  civic  clubs.  It  was  developed  with 
the  participation  of  private  businessmen, 
wildlife  organizations,  and  similar  groups 
throughout  the  area.  Together,  we  belleire  we 
have  come  up  with  an  overall  plan  that  wUI 
accomplish  the  maximum  possible  betieflts 
with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  illslo- 
oatlon. 

After  studying  many  combinations  o|  over 
SO  different  dam  and  reservoir  sites,  the  bcwlc 
components  of  the  plan  emerged.  It  will  in- 
clude 14  small  dams  on  the  tributaries  and 
headwaters  of  the  French  Broad,  soiite  74 
miles  of  channel  Improvements  and  a  levee 
to  be  buUt  along  the  low-lying  portitn  of 
the  Asheville  waterfront.  Project  coet  14  esti- 
mated at  $115  million  with  a  constnictlon 
period  of  eight  and  one-half  years. 

In  the  proposal's  cooperative  planning  and 
in  the  benefits  it  offers,  the  advantage  of  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  resource  devel- 
opment— and  the  flexibility  Inherent  in,  such 
an  approach — comes  clearly  into  focus,  The 
result  Ls  a  multiple-piirpose  project  for  con- 
trolling floods,  Increasing  water  supply  and 
enhancing  water  quality,  boosting  recreation 
potential  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  while 
at  the  same  time  offering  greatly  increased 
shoreline  development  potential. 

Let's  take  a  brief  look  at  these  Indlvildual 
benefits  and  what  they  will  mean  t^  the 
area.  I 

Flood  control  remains  a  primary  function, 
to  be  sure.  Twin  objectives  of  the  plan's  flood 
control  design  are  to  protect  urban  centers 
and  to  reduce  farmland  flooding  sufficiently 
to  enable  the  creation  of  new  and  expanded 
commercial  farm  enterprises  In  the  area.  This 
latter  goal  is  urgently  needed  to  Indrease 
farm  Income  in  the  area.  The  systen)  will 
control  nearly  600  square  miles  of  drainage 
area  and  provide  a  high  level  of  protactlon 
to  13,000  acres  of  farmland  as  well  al  the 
major  communities  throughout  the  region. 
An  appealing  aspect  of  the  flood  control  de- 
sign Is  that  no  extreme  reservoir  drawdowns 
will  be  required — the  kind  that  expose  ex- 
tensive bare  areas  along  the  reservoir  shore- 
lines. 

Adequate  water  supplies  Is  another  cWlal 
need.  Orowtb  of  oommunltlee  and  the  crea- 
tion of  new  Jobs  In  Industries  both  now 
and  In  the  future  will  d^>end  on  meeting 


this  need  and  meeting  it  promptly.  I  under- 
stand that  a  bUl  now  before  North  Carolina's 
General  Assembly  recognizes  this  fact,  and 
is  designed  to  promote  regional  wat«'  sys- 
tems— systems.  It  says,  which  are  needed 
now  by  60  counties  in  the  State.  The  Upper 
French  Broad  plan  wUl  provide  a  stored  wa- 
ter supply  to  fill  current  and  projected  needs 
throughout  the  area.  Recognizing  this  con- 
tribution, the  State  has  assured  repayment 
of  the  project  costs  allocated  to  providing 
the  water  supply  storage. 

The  Upper  French  Broad  not  only  needs 
water  in  abundant  supply,  It  needs  clean 
water  In  abundant  supply.  The  water  con- 
trol system  will  Improve  present  water  qual- 
ity In  the  area's  streams  by  substantially  In- 
cre<ulng  low  flow  volumes  during  dry  see- 
sons.  Coupled  with  corrective  action  being 
planned  and  carried  out  by  municipalities 
and  existing  industries  In  the  area  and  an 
effective  pollution  control  program  applied 
to  future  growth,  the  plan  can  help  restore 
the  river's  usefulness  for  generations  to  come. 
The  achievement  of  this  goal  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. It  Is  a  measiire  of  how  far  the 
collective  efforts  of  the  people  of  this  area 
have  carried  them.  Not  many  months  ago 
some  reaches  of  the  French  Broad  were  so 
polluted  that  they  were  fit  for  use  as  little 
more  than  an  open  sewer.  Today,  responsible 
and  responsive  public  and  private  ^tion  is 
attacking  the  problem  with  vigor.  Certain 
nutrient  concentrations  which  defy  practical 
methods  of  treatment  remain  a  problem.  But 
the  proposed  water  control  plan  can  reduce 
these  concentrations  and  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  restoration  and  preservation 
of  the  river's  ecology. 

The  lakes  will  provide  an  added  beneflt  In 
the  form  of  new  and  valuable  recreation  cen- 
ters in  an  area  already  blessed  with  great 
scenic  beauty.  Boating,  swimming,  and  lake 
fishing  will  be  added  to  present  attractions 
such  as  mountain  hiking,  trout  flshing,  and 
camping.  The  State  has  been  quick  to  recog- 
idze  this  opportunity.  Plans  are  underway 
for  state  construction  and  operation  of  rec- 
reational and  fish  and  wildlife  facilities 
around  the  proposed  lakes  at  an  estimated 
Initial  Investment  of  $6.7  million. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  status  of  this 
program — so  important  to  the  future  of 
western  North  Carolina. 

The  planning  is  complete.  The  project  has 
been  studied  and  endorsed  by  such  organi- 
zations as  the  Western  North  Carolina  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission,  the  North  Car- 
olina Department  of  Water  and  Air  Resources, 
the  North  Carolina  State  Planning  Commis- 
sion, the  State  Wildlife  Federation,  and  the 
State  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  The 
plan  also  has  the  endorsement  of  Oovemors 
Scott  and  Moore,  of  the  present  and  former 
county  commissioners  from  each  of  the  flve 
counties  In  the  area,  of  the  city  cotmclls  from 
every  major  community,  and  a  host  of  other 
public  and  private  g^oup»s  within  the  region. 

The  Congress  has  appropriated  some  12.3 
million  to  start  construction.  Expenditure  of 
these  funds  has  been  deferred  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  because,  In  the 
comjjetition  among  the  many  needs  for  Fed- 
eral funds,  they  believe  that  other  needs  carry 
higher  priority  at  this  time.  TVA  believes 
the  Upper  French  Broad  project  Is  an  ex- 
cellent and  badly  needed  development  pro- 
gram, and  we  a^e  ready  to  begin  construction 
the  moment  the  money  can  be  released. 

Inherent  in  my  remarks  today  has  been  the 
underlying  theme  that  our  water  resource — 
precious  as  it  is — does  not  stand  alone,  as  a 
separate  entity  upon  which  those  of  us  inter- 
ested m  its  wise  development  can  concen- 
trate with  singular,  narrow  pxirpose.  Planning 
for  water  use  must.  In  this  modem  world, 
concern  itself  with  planning  for  land  use  as 
well.  One  of  the  most  useful  values  created 
when  a  reservoir  Is  Impounded  Is  the  new 
Bhoreland — those     sicres    lying    along    that 


strategic  line  where  land  and  water  meet 
These  lands,  properly  utUlaed,  hold  almost 
unbelievable  potential  for  economic  growth 

One  measure  of  this  potential  is  Illustrated 
by  a  1967  North  Carolina  State  Planning  Re- 
port  which  projects  a  $200  million  Investment 
directly  resulting  from  the  Upper  French 
Broad  project  within  10  years  foUowlng  its 
construction. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  this  kind  of  poten- 
tial, the  development  plan  for  this  region 
takes  on  sweeping  new  dimensions.  The  proj- 
ect is  seen  clearly  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but 
simply  as  a  new  tool  to  be  used  by  the  people 
of  the  area  to  build  greater  quality  Into  their 
lives.  Success  wlU  hinge  on  the  degree  of 
cooperative  planning  that  goes  into  this  ef- 
fort. And  here  It  also  becomes  clear  that  the 
engineering  expertise  provided  by  IVA  in  this 
area  was  perhaps  the  least  of  our  contrlbu- 
tlons.  Of  far  greater  Import  is  the  spirit  of 
cooperation,  the  sense  of  working  together 
achieved  by  the  whole  spectrvun  of  local 
organizations  and  Individuals  who  have  been 
Intimately  Involved  In  this  project's  develop- 
ment from  the  beginning.  The  local  Upper 
French  Broad  Development  Commission, 
with  whom  we  worked  most  closely,  is  a  csm 
In  point.  This  group  has  been  composed  of 
seemingly  tireless  men  from  throughout  the 
region  who  fostered  a  spirit  of  cooperative 
attack  on  the  area's  problems  that  should  be 
its  greatest  asset  for  the  futiue.  long  after 
the  water  control  structtires  are  completed. 

Here,  then.  Is  a  project  designed  for  and  by 
the  people  of  a  region  undergoing  the  stresses 
and  frvLstratlons  of  rapid  change.  Beset  with 
the  common  economic  and  environmental 
problems  facing  most  of  Appalachla  today.  It 
is  lagging  behind.  But  its  leaders  know  the 
value  of  resource  development  and  they  are 
ready  to  match  i>osltlve  development  pro- 
grams against  the  region's  problems.  They 
have  an  excellent  project  ready  to  move  full- 
speed  ahead  the  moment  national  priorities 
make  It  possible  to  do  so.  They  have  TVA's 
pledge  of  full  support  and  assistance.  They 
need  your  continued  support  as  well  In  this 
never-ending  quest  to  which  all  of  us  as 
public  servants  are  dedicated — the  quest  to 
help  bring  quality  to  men's  lives. 


THE    NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION   TO 
CONTROL  PESTICIDE  USE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Research 
and  General  Legislation  recently  con- 
ducted 4  days  of  hearings  on  pesticide- 
control  legislation  pending  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Neison)  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Httmphrby)  have  introduced 
S.  660,  the  National  Pesticide  Control 
and  Protection  Act,  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive overhaul  of  the  country's 
pesticide  control  laws. 

Senator  Nelson  testified  before  the 
committee  on  the  legislation,  and  his 
testimony  is  an  outstanding  statement 
on  the  Issues  involved  in  drafting  im- 
proved pesticide  controls.  Of  particular 
interest  to  me  Is  his  description  of  steps 
to  encourage  nonchemical  means  of  pest 
control.  Including  legislation  that  would 
establish  pilot  programs  throughout  the 
country  to  demonstrate  that  integrated 
biological  and  cultural  practices  will  en- 
able our  farmers  to  grow  better  crops  at 
less  cost  without  chemicals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Nelson's  testimony  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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I  wish  to  commend  the  committee  for 
conducting  these  comprehensive  hearings  on 
the  Important  issue  of  the  use  and  effects 
ol  pesticides.  It  Is  quite  obvious  to  students 
of  the  pesticides  problem  that  there  Is  an 
urgent  necessity  for  rational  policies  to  pro- 
tect htmian  health  and  the  environment 
wbUe  assuring  an  adequate  food  supply. 

The  basic  problem  with  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides today  Is  that  there  Is  rigid  reliance 
on  a  single  approach  without  regard  for  the 
adverse  side  effects  to  nature's  eoo-S3r8tems 
and  to  human  health.  There  is  a  massive 
accumulation  of  evidence  that  In  many  areas 
of  the  globe  there  is  serious  disruption  of 
the  earth's  life  systems  due  to  excessive  use 
of  pesticides.  Predator  Insects  have  been 
eliminated  along  with  the  pests  and  the  en- 
Tlronment  has  been  permeated  with  wide 
varieties  of  chemicals.  Resistance  has  built 
up  in  pests,  resulting  In  millions  of  dollars 
being  spent  to  develop  more  compounds  to 
replace  those  that  once  were  advertised  as 
cure-alls.  There  is  convincing  evidence  that 
damage  from  the  present  jwactices  of  mas- 
sive, Indiscriminate  introduction  of  pesti- 
cides in  the  environment  have  already  have 
exceeded  whatever  temporary  beneflte  we 
have  received. 

The  dangers  wrought  by  our  recklessness 
with  pesticides  have  been  well  documented. 
But  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
unfortunate  situation  where  chemical  com- 
panies have  reaped  billions  from  unwary 
farmers  who  have  paid  for  a  program  of  pest 
control  which  Is  self-defeating  In  the  long 
run. 

In  the  legislation  Introduced  by  Senator 
Humphrey  and  myself,  those  who  adminis- 
ter our  pest  control  programs  would  have 
the  responsibility  for  seeking  alternate  solu- 
tions to  the  massive.  Indiscriminate  dosages 
of  vast  quantities  of  chemicals.  The  legisla- 
tion lays  the  foundation  for  reliance  by  ad- 
ministrators on  the  sclentiflc  knowledge  that 
we  have  to  protect  crops  and  enhance  yields 
by  means  that  rely  primarily  on  biological 
controls  and  various  crop-management  pro- 
cedures. 

The  whole  fleld  of  pesticides,  from  devel- 
opment right  through  to  the  use.  Is  con- 
trolled almost  exclusively  by  the  chenUcal 
Industry.  The  objective  of  this  Industry  Is 
to  promote  and  sell  chemicals  to  a  wide 
variety  of  buyers  who  are  given  little  choice 
between  using  and  not  using  chemicals.  This 
has  resulted  In  a  gross  misuse  of  chemical- 
technology  to  the  extent  that  one  expert  In 
the  fleld.  Dr.  Robert  van  den  Bosch  of  the 
University  of  California,  has  said  borders  on 
chaos. 

We  have  an  opportunity  for  change.  And 
we  have  arrived  at  the  point  in  time  where 
It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  provides 
the  leadership  to  promote  that  change. 

Along  with  the  National  Pesticide  Control 
and  Protection  Act  (S.  660)  Introduced  by 
Senator  Humphrey  and  myself  and  *Jtie  bill 
(8.  746)  introduced  by  Senator  Packwood  at 
request  of  the  Administration,  I  believe  we 
have  the  necessary  Ingredients  for  compre- 
hensive solutions  to  our  massive  pesticide 
problem.  At  least,  we  have  the  beginnings  of 
a  total  effort. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  when  DDT  emerged 
as  one  of  World  War  II's  most  celebrated 
heroes,  some  entomologists  gleefully  suggest- 
ed that  the  war  against  pests  may  very  well  be 
over.  In  favor  of  man,  of  course.  In  1946  the 
earth  was  dusted  with  33  million  pounds  of 
DDT.  By  1951  this  flgure  had  more  than 
tripled,  to  106  million  pounds.  Reeistence  by 
Insects  to  DDT  and  other  chemicals  soon 
became  a  substantial  factor,  and  demand 
▼as  created  for  development  of  more  and 
more  compoimds.  We  didn't  recognize  the 
faUxue  of  chemical-technology  to  control 
pests.  Today,  taote  than  one  Wllion  pounds 
of  pesticides— including  Insecticides,  herbi- 


cides, fungicides,  rodentlcldes  and  fimil- 
gants — are  produced  annually  in  the  United 
States.  This  already  Is  flve  pounds  for  every 
American  man,  woman  and  child.  But  pro- 
jections are  that  by  1986  this  fig\ire  of  one 
billion  pounds  wlU  be  Increased  six-fold. 

Because  of  Inadequate  registration  and 
records  of  use,  we  are  not  certain  how  many 
pounds  of  pesticides  are  utilized  In  this 
country  and  abrocul.  Clearly,  however,  the 
worldwide  use  is  massive  and  the  affect  cer- 
tainly WlU  be  catastrophic  for  the  planet  If 
our  disastrous  experiences  thus  far  In  this 
country  are  an  Indicator. 

We  now  know  that  pesticides  have  been 
carried  far  beyond  the  area  of  application  by 
wind  and  water  and  living  organisms  to  the 
extent  that  residues  have  been  found  In  the 
AdeUe  penguin  in  Isolated  regions  of  Ant- 
arctica and  In  dust  high  above  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Biological  noagnlflcatlon  has  caused 
high  concentrations  In  the  bodies  or  orga- 
nisms high  In  the  food  chain.  It  has  been 
shown,  for  example,  that  Americans  carry  in 
their  bodies  an  average  of  12  parts  per  mll- 
Uon  of  pesticide  residues,  nearly  twice  the 
level  allowed  for  most  foods  in  Interstate 
commerce. 

A  report  by  the  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Secretary's  Commission  on  Pesticides 
and  Their  Relationship  to  Environmental 
Health  (the  Mrak  Commission)  concluded 
that,  "Pesticides  are  now  affecting  Indlvld- 
luils,  populations  and  communities  of  natu- 
ral organisms.  Some,  especially  the  persistent 
Insecticide  chemicals  such  as  DDT,  have  re- 
duced the  reproduction  and  survival  of  non- 
target  species." 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  found  that 
of  123  pesticide  compyounds  tested,  11  induced 
a  significantly  increased  Incidence  of  tumors 
in  laboratory  animals.  (The  11  Included  the 
Insecticide  Mlrex.) 

The  Mrak  Commission  later  added  flve 
chemicals  to  the  list,  and  these  are  carcino- 
genic chemicals,  aldrln,  aramlte,  dleldrln, 
heptachlor  and  amltrole. 

Dr.  Van  den  Bosch,  who  is  scheduled  to 
testify  at  this  bearing,  has  pointed  out  the 
Ironic  sitiiatlon  In  which  man  is  exposing 
himself  and  his  environment  to  weU-docu- 
mented  dangers  of  pesticides  and  at  the  same 
time  actuaUy  creating  more  pests  than  are 
eliminated.  Target  pest  res\u-gences,  second- 
ary pest  outbreaks  and  pest  resistence  that 
foUow  the  dissemination  of  broad  spectrum 
poisons,  are  creating  more  pests  that  are 
physically  better  able  to  withstand  massive 
pesticide  dosages. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  said  (Misc.  Publication  No.  1066, 
In  March,  1969)  that  insecticides  have  had 
harmful  effects  on  agriculture  in  a  number 
of  Instances.  The  department  said  the  appli- 
cation of  Insecticides  to  protect  cotton  led 
to  drift  that  destroyed  the  beneficial  Insect- 
complex  In  citrus  groves,  necessitating  the 
use  of  Insecticides  to  control  certain  pests  of 
citrus  that  ordlnarUy  were  controlled  by 
beneficial  Insects.  The  use  of  malathlon  to 
control  and  eradicate  certain  cereal,  forage 
and  forest  insect  pests  has  destroyed  honey 
bees  and  other  Insects  necessary  for  crop  pol- 
lination. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  states  fur- 
ther that  the  appUcation  of  persistent  in- 
secticides on  potato  lands  has  led  to  residues 
in  sugar  beets  grown  in  the  same  soil  the 
following  year.  The  department  reports  that 
Congress  has  authorized  appropriation  of  $10 
mUlion  to  reimburse  cranberry  growers  fol- 
lowing confiscation  of  certain  lots  of  cran- 
berries found  to  contain  Illegal  residues  of  a 
herbicide,  which  had  been  applied  at  the 
wrong  time  of  the  growing  season. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  doUars  have  been 
paid  over  the  years  to  dairymen  throughout 
the  country  as  compensation  for  milk  re- 
moved from  the  market  due  to  the  pesticide 
residues.  Fish  in  farm  ponds  have  been  killed 
because  of  the  drainage  of  Insecticide  wastes 


from  nearby  lands  into  these  ponds  foUowlng 
heavy  rains.  And  the  application  of  persistent 
Insecticides,  such  as  dleldrln  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  Japanese  beetle,  led  to  low -level 
but  significant  residues  In  livestock  grazing 
In  the  eradication  area. 

The  Mrak  Commission  concluded: 

There  Is  a  serious  lack  of  information  avail- 
able on  pestlclde-use  patterns. 

Much  contamination  and  damage  results 
from  the  Indiscriminate,  uncontroUed,  un- 
monltored  and  excessive  use  of  pesticides. 

Pesticides  are  now  affecting  Individuals, 
popxilatlons  and  oommunltles  of  natural 
organisms.  Some,  eq>eclaUy  the  persistent  In- 
secticide chemicals  such  as  DDT,  have  re- 
duced the  reproduction  and  survival  of  non- 
target  species. 

Within  the  organochlorlne  group  of  pesti- 
cides, there  Is  a  wide  range  of  potential  for 
acute  toxicity  for  man. 

The  organophosphate  pesticides,  particu- 
larly parathlon,  phosdrln  and  TKPP,  are 
health  hazards  because  of  their  high  toxicity 
and  ease  of  absorption  by  ingestion  and  the 
dermal  or  respiratory  routes. 

The  Mrak  Commission  also  reconunended 
that  the  usage  of  certain  persistent  pesti- 
cides— including  DDT,  aldrln,  dleldrln,  en- 
drln,  heptachlor,  chlordane,  benzene  hexa- 
chlorlde,  lindane  and  compounds  containing 
arsenic,  lead  or  mercury — be  restricted  to 
specific  essential  uses  which  create  no  known 
hazard  to  human  health  or  to  the  quality  of 
the  environment. 

The  reconunendatlon,  of  course,  was  not 
new.  Back  In  1963,  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee,  or  the  Wlesner  Committee,  rec- 
onunended that:  "The  accretion  of  residues 
In  the  environment  (should)  be  controUed 
by  orderly  reduction  in  the  use  of  persistent 
pesticides.  As  a  first  step  the  various  agen- 
cies of  the  federal  government  might  restrict 
wide-scale  use  of  persistent  insecticides,  ex- 
cept for  necessary  control  of  disease  vec- 
tors. .  .  .  Elimination  of  the  use  of  persistent 
toxic  Insecticides  should  be  the  goal." 

Volumes  of  scientific  materials  have  been 
published  on  the  misuse  of  pesticides,  and 
the  tragic  result  of  the  carelessness.  The  case 
Is  weU  documented.  Commenting  on  the 
knowledge  of  one  of  man's  most  toxic  pesti- 
cides, DDT,  Dr.  Charles  Wiu-ster  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  one 
of  the  coimtry's  leading  experts  on  pesti- 
cides, has  said:  "Our  \inderstandlng  of  the 
relationship  between  DDT  and  avian  repro- 
duction is  now  quite  conclusive.  It's  unusual 
to  have  such  solid  evidence  where  there  Is 
such  a  subtle  question  of  environmental 
pollution  and  where  the  cause  of  the  problem 
is  so  remote  from  the  effect." 

I  need  go  no  further  In  discussing  the 
myriad  examples  of  needless  damage  that 
has  been  caused  by  i>eetlcidee.  Lat«-  this 
week,  several  distinguished  scientists,  who 
are  experts  on  pesticides,  wUl  provide  this 
oommittee  with  scientific  data  and  reports  to 
back  up  findings  on  the  large-scale  problems 
with  pesticides.  In  addition  to  the  two  I  al- 
ready have  mentioned,  Drs.  Van  den  Bosch 
and  Wurster,  this  committee  will  hear  Dr. 
Joseph  Hlckey  and  Prof.  Orle  Louks  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Dr.  Robert  Rls- 
brough  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkely,  Dr.  Charles  Black  of  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Roland 
Clement  of  the  Audubon  Society  in  New 
York.  Dr.  David  D.  Poakall  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Lucille  Stlckel  of  the  Patuxent 
WUdlife  Research  Center,  Dr.  George  Wood- 
well  of  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
In  New  York  and  Dr.  Umberto  Safflotti  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Later  In  my  statement  I  wlU  outline  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  overhaul  of  the 
present  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rodentidde  Act. 

Right  now  I  would  like  to  discuss  ^flaaX  I 
believe  to  be  a  rational  approach  to  the  pesti- 
cide problem,  one  that  will  help  restore  a 
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proper  ecological  balance  and  stc^  the  ^nse- 
leee  aeaault  on  the  environment,  but  om  that 
has  demonstrated  It  can  greatly  enhanae  the 
economic  position  of  the  farm  producer  and 
asrure  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and  fiber. 
Mr.  Everett  Dletrlck  of  Rlalto.  Celllcrnla, 
ha«  been  In  the  buslnesa  of  Integrated  peet 
management  for  11  years,  In  the  Coa4hella 
Valley.  Several  distinguished  scientist*,  who 
have  conducted  vast  amounts  of  reeearth  In 
the  field  of  Integrated  control,  have  tailed 
Mr.  Dletrtck's  work  to  my  attention.  Hfc  has 
traveled  to  Washington  at  his  own  expense  to 
be  here  today  to  relate  his  experlenoes  In 
managing  Insects  In  the  field  to  maintatoi  the 
populations  of  certain  species  below  peet 
status. 

Mr.  Dletrlclc  Is  an  entomologist  who  \«bs  on 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  0«aifarn|a  for 
16  years  prior  to  starting  his  own  insect  man- 
agement  business  at  Rlalto.  His  professional 
staff  contracts  with  several  farmers  ift  the 
Valley  to  balance  the  insect  population 
biologically  and  by  various  crop  management 
Bchemee.  The  Important  part  of  the  total 
program  Is  that  chemicals  are  used  only  when 
easentlal,  and  then  they  are  used  sparingly 
and  selectively  so  existing  Insect  populations 
are  not  deetroyed.  The  result  is  a  pnjgram 
that  does  not  harm  the  environment  but 
which  still  enables  the  producer  to '  grow 
quality  crops  that  are  free  of  chetalcal 
residues.  ' 

In  fact,  Mr.  Dletrlck  says  one  of  the  freat- 
est  problems  with  the  integrated  Insect  man- 
eigement  program  comee  from  nearby  farms 
where  chanlcals  still  are  used.  These  chemi- 
cals sometimes  drift  Into  the  fields  where  the 
Integrated  program  is  underway,  kill  seg- 
ments of  the  insect  population  and  disrupt 
the  entire  program. 

My  staff  has  advised  ma  that  the  oomailttee 
would  hear  Mr.  Dietrlck,  who  is  scheduled  to 
return  to  California  this  evening. 

In  the  last  session  of  Oongrees.  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  research  Into  nonchemlcal  means  of  pest 
control.  The  Congress  approved  91  ntlUlon 
for  that  effort. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  conducting  some  research 
in  the  area  of  integrated  control.  Bu|  It  Is 
abundantly  clear  that  a  high  priority,  ac- 
celerated program  is  needed. 

I  have  begun  to  draft  legislation,  for  this 
committee's  consideration,  that  would  pro- 
vide funds  for  pilot  projects  In  intefrated 
Insect  management  throughout  the  coun- 
try. These  pilot  projects  will  be  large  e»ough 
and  diverse  enough  so  that  the  Integrated 
control  program  can  be  adapted  t^  the 
widely-varying  crop  situations. 

Those  who  have  conducted  reeearcfc  and 
field  work  in  the  Integrated  control  program 
point  out  there  Is  a  poaslbllity  for  slight  pro- 
ducUon  decline  during  the  period  of  transi- 
tion from  chemical  use  to  the  Integrated 
program.  One  researcher  described  it  fts  the 
"withdrawal  period — something  like  getting 
a  person  off  dope."  The  production  decline. 
If  It  occurs  at  all,  lasts  no  longer  t^an  a 
few  months. 

In  the  legislation  that  I  am  preparing,  any 
farmer  who  would  suffer  any  loss  would  be 
compensated  for  that  loas,  Just  as  mssy  are 
when  their  crops  are  removed  from  this  mar- 
ket due  to  presence  of  pesticide  residues. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Integrated  ap- 
proach will  work.  Specialists  In  this  program 
wtthip  the  research  division  of  the  tTnlted 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  simi- 
larly confident.  In  the  case  of  Mi.  Dietrlok's 
work  m  Oallfomla,  It  Is  known  to  work. 

The  legislation  before  this  committee  Is  a 
beginning  to  a  rational  pesticides  control 
policy.  Certainly,  our  present  laws  need  re- 
vision to  upgrade  the  controls  we  have  over 
chemical  pesticides.  This  need  becomes  more 
acute  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which 
our  present  laws,  inadequate  as  th^  are. 
have  been  enforced. 


In  September,  1968,  the  T7J3.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO),  in  a  report  to  Con- 
gress, cited  the  failure  of  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  adequately  enforce  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  JMngicide  and  Ro- 
dentlclde  Act.  QAO  said  the  department  was 
only  seizing  unsafe  or  ineffective  pesticides 
from  the  initial  site  they  were  discovered 
without  any  fvirther  action  to  remove  the 
same  product  from  other  locations. 

In  1969,  the  House  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions Committee  issued  a  discomforting  re- 
port on  the  "Deficiencies  in  Administration 
of  Federal  investigations  by  its  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommltte,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Congressman  L.  H.  Foun- 
tain. 

The  71 -page  r«pc«t  represented  a  thorough 
Indictment  of  the  Agriculture  Department's 
oonttnulng  failure  to  administer  its  reepon- 
slbllitlee  under  the  law  In  accordance  with 
the  Intent  of  Confess. 

Some  of  the  findings: 

1.  Until  mld-1967,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's Pesticides  Regulation  Division  failed 
almost  completely  to  carry  out  Its  responsl- 
billty  to  enforce  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide  and  Rodentlclde  Act, 
Intended  to  protect  the  public  from  hazard- 
ous and  Ineffective  peetlclde  products  being 
marketed  In  violation  of  the  Act. 

2.  Numerous  pesticide  products  have  been 
approved  for  registration  over  objections  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  as  to  their  safety  without  oom- 
pllanoe  with  required  procedures  for  resolv- 
ing such  safety  questions. 

3.  The  Pesticides  Regulation  Division  has 
approved  pesticide  products  for  usee  which 
it  knew,  or  should  have  known,  were  almost 
certain  to  result  In  illegal  adulteration  of 
food. 

4.  The  Peetlddes  Regulations  Division  has 
failed  to  take  adequate  precautions  to  In- 
Bxae  that  pesticide  product  labels  approved 
for  registration  clearly  warn  users  against 
possible  hazards  associated  with  suoh  prod- 
ucts. 

5.  Information  available  to  Federal  Agen- 
cies concerning  peetlclde  pMlsonings  is  in- 
adequate and  Incomplete.  The  Peetlclde 
Regulation  Division  has  faUed  to  make  ef- 
fective use  of  even  the  limited  data  available. 

6.  The  Pesticides  Regulation  Division  did 
not  take  prompt  or  effective  cancellation  ac- 
tion In  cases  where  It  hM  reason  to  believe 
a  registered  product  might  be  ineffective  or 
p>otentiaUy  hazardous. 

7.  The  Pesticides  Regulation  Division  has 
consistently  failed  to  take  action  to  remove 
potentially  hazardous  products  from  market- 
ing channels  after  cancellation  of  a  peetlclde 
registration  or  through  suspension  of  a  regis- 
tration. 

8.  The  Peetlclde  Regulation  Division  has 
no  procedures  for  warning  purchasers  of 
potentially  hazardous  peetlclde  products. 

9.  The  Agriculture  Reeearch  Service  failed 
to  take  appropriate  precautions  against  ap- 
pointment of  consultants  to  positions  In 
which  their  duties  might  conflict  with  the 
financial  Interests  of  their  private  employer. 
Facte  disclosed  by  the  subcommittee  investi- 
gation raised  a  number  of  serious  conflict  of 
Interest  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  essentially  the  beck- 
ground  for  the  legislation  that  Senator  Hum- 
phrey and  I  have  introduced.  The  legislation, 
S.  660,  amends  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide and  Rodentlclde  Act  of  1947,  and 
changes  Its  title  to  the  National  Peetlclde 
Control  and  Protection  Act. 

There  is  little  dlsptrte  over  the  Inade- 
quaclee  of  the  preeent  laws.  The  National 
Peetlclde  Control  and  Protection  Act  would 
provide  a  rigid  testing  program  for  pestlcldee 
in  use  and  those  being  developred,  it  would 
establish  a  registration  system  so  that  all 
uses  are  better  controlled  and  recorded  and 
It  makes  administrators  of  pesticide  pro- 
grams more  responsive  by  enabling  private 


citizens  to  gain  easy  accees  to  information 
and  to  initiate  court  action  to  insure  com- 
pliance. 

In  more  detail,  S.  660  would  do  theee 
things : 

It  would  transfer  authority  for  peetlclde 
regulation  from  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
txu-e  to  the  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency — as  Is  provided  in  the  President's 
Reorganization  Plan — with  close  coordina- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  (Section  2) 

It  would  revise  the  existing  programs  for 
tesUng  (Section  8),  registering  (Section  a, 
b,  c)  cancelling  (Section  6-d) ,  and  suspend- 
ing (Section  5-e,  f)  pesticides  and  pest  con- 
trol devices,  and  provide  adequate  emphasis 
on  enviroiuneatal  and  public  health  safe- 
guards. 

It  would  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  re- 
quire that  potential  users  of  certain  hazard- 
ous pesticides  obtain — prior  to  purchase — a 
certificate  (Section  9)  justifying  the  use.  And 
some  pesticides  could  be  applied  by  qualified 
and  approved  pest  control  operators  only. 

It  would  require  that  all  pesticides  and 
pest  control  devices  be  thoroughly  tested 
(Section  8)  prior  to  sale  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  dis- 
qualify potentially  hazardous  (Section  18) 
products  before  they  are  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

It  would  establish  a  National  Pesticide  Re- 
search and  Control  Trust  Fund,  a  fund  which 
would  be  financed  by  assessments  on  pesti- 
cide sales,  and  which  would  be  used  to  cover 
the  expense  of  the  regulation  program,  a*  well 
as  the  extensive  research  program  (Section 
18).  The  funding  program  proposed  here  Is 
not  altogether  adequate.  It  is  presented 
mainly  for  discussion  purposes.  Because  of 
the  obvious  public  Interest  in  the  testing  and 
regulatory  programs,  substantial  allocations 
from  the  general  fund  for  these  programs  per- 
haps would  be  appropriate. 

It  would  allow  Individual  citizens  to  bring 
court  suits  against  persons,  companies  or 
governmental  agencies  for  violations  of  the 
Act  or  fallTire  to  enforce  Its  provisions  (Sec- 
tion 16). 

It  would  enable  Interested  parties  to  ob- 
tain access  to  government-held  information 
on  pesticide  regulation  and  research  except 
for  data  on  formulas  and  formulations  (Sec- 
tion 10) . 

It  would  establish  control  over  all  pesti- 
cides and  pest  control  devices  produced  In 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  shipped  in  Intrastate,  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  (Section  6) .  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  pesticides  and  devices  that  are 
exported  must  (Section  4)  meet  aU  require- 
ments of  registration  in  the  United  State* 
before  shipment  for  use  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

It  would  place  emphasis  on  the  review  of 
biological  and  non-chemical  means  of  pest 
control  alternatives  to  the  use  of  chemical 
pesticides  (Section  2-9). 

It  woiild  require  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
to  determine  that  benefits  from  the  use  of 
any  pesticide  would  be  subsUntlally  greater 
than  potential  detriments  to  the  pubUc 
health,  safety  and  welfare  and  the  environ- 
ment before  a  pesticide  registration  would  be 
approved  (Section  5).  In  making  that  deter- 
mination, the  two  ofBclals  would  be  com- 
pelled to  consider  the  following  criteria: 

A.  the  specificity  of  the  pesticide  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  barm  done  to  non- 
target  organisms; 

B.  the  perrtstence  and  mobility  of  the  pes- 
ticide or  Its  by-products  and  their  incor- 
poration Into  non-target  organisms; 

C.  the  toxic,  carcinogenic,  mutagenic,  tera- 
togenic and  other  health  effects  of  the  pes- 
ticide or  its  by-products; 
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D  the  adequacy  of  the  knowledge  of  its 
affects  on  the  pubUc  health,  safety  and  wel- 
(sre  or  the  environment;  and 

B.  the  availability  of  safe  and  effective  blo- 
logleal  and  nonchemlcal  alternative  means 
of  pest  control  to  control  the  peats  specified 
In  the  registration  or  registration  applica- 
tion. 

Instead  of  relyli^g  on  the  preeent  procedure 
of  reviewing  research  data  supplied  by  indus- 
try, the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Secretary  of 
aealth,  Education  and  Welfare  would  be  au- 
thorized to  conduct  or  contract  for  inde- 
pendent reeearch  on  those  pesticides  desired 
to  be  registered. 

The  bill  would  streamline  the  present  can- 
cellation procedure  by  greatly  reducing  the 
period  of  time  for  administrative  hearings 
and  review  of  a  proposed  cancellation  from 
upwards  of  400  days  under  existing  law  down 
to  160  days  under  the  new  measure. 

Hie  suspension  system  Itself  Is  In  need  of 
revision.  Under  existing  law,  the  Department 
bas  to  determine  that  there  exists  an  "im- 
minent hazard  to  the  public"  before  suspen- 
sion can  be  ordered.  This  condition  has  been 
an  obstacle  to  the  immediate  sinspenslon  of 
•  number  of  questionable  pesticides.  Under 
the  proposed  legislation,  suspension  would 
be  allowed  when  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
or  the  Secretary  of  HEW  determines  that  the 
me  of  a  pesticide  presents  a  serious  actiial 
haaard  to  man  or  the  environment,  or  that 
It  presents  a  serious  potential  hazard  which 
may  become  a  serious  actual  hazard  before 
cancellation  proceedings  can  be  carried  out. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  new  authority  for 
pesticide  control — preliminary  suspension. 
Undm'  it,  the  Administrator  of  ETA  <x  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  oould  stispend  use  of  a 
pesticide  for  up  to  90  days  If  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  pesticide  may  constitute 
a  serious  actual  or  serious  potential  hazard. 
The  suspension  period  would  allow  time  tot 
obtaining  Information  to  support  a  firm 
determination. 

If  either  the  Administrator  of  EPA  or  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  det^mine  that  use  of  a 
particular  pesticide  would  endanger  the  en- 
vironment or  public  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare, the  purchase  and  use  of  that  pesticide 
can  be  restricted  to  persons  who  have  ob- 
tained a  certificate  for  such  purchase  and  use 
from  an  authorized  agent  of  the  Administra- 
tor. In  as  many  instances  as  possible,  this 
■gent  will  be  the  local  county  agent  or  bis 
representative.  The  certificate  will  indicate 
the  specific  pesticide  authorized  for  pur- 
chase, the  maximum  amount  that  may  be 
purchased  and  the  manner  In  which  the 
t>estlclde  Is  to  be  \ised. 

In  addition,  the  use  of  any  pesticide  can 
be  limited  to  approved  pest  control  operatOTe 
If  either  the  Administrator  of  EPA  or  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  determine  that  use  other- 
wise would  constitute  a  serious  actual  or 
serious  potential  hazard  to  man  or  the 
environment. 

In  order  to  finance  the  expanded  regula- 
tory functions  of  the  proposed  legislation 
along  with  the  new  reeearch  respKjnsibllitlee, 
a  National  Pesticide  Research  and  Control 
Trust  Fund  is  established.  Assessments  will 
be  made  on  the  sale  of  domestic  pesticides 
and  the  importation  of  foreign  products  to 
provide  revenue  for  the  trust  fund. 

Under  the  present  statute,  It  U  not  clear 
what  the  rights  of  individuals  are  for  In- 
volvement In  court  actions  with  violators  of 
the  law  or  agencies  not  carrying  out  the  law. 

This  blU  would  enable  a  person  or  group  of 
persons  who  alleges  Injury  or  alleges  sub- 
stantial harm  to  the  environment,  or  who 
alleges  irreparable  injury  or  harm  will  occur 
as  a  result  of  a  violation  of  the  Act  to  file  a 
dvfl  suit  for  damagee  or  for  injvmctlve  relief 
In  the  district  ccmrt  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  an  individual  or  group  may 
file  for  Injunctive  relief  against  the  Admln- 
l»trator  or  the  Secretary  of  HEW  If  either 


official  takes  action  inconsistent  with  the 
Act  or  faUs  to  take  action  required  by  the 
Act. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  inter- 
preted the  existing  act  as  forbidding  the  pub- 
lic release  of  virtually  all  Information  ob- 
tained by  the  agency  in  Its  regulatory  func- 
tion. For  example,  there  Is  no  present  way 
for  an  Individual  citizen  or  an  interested 
scientist  to  review  the  safety  data  submitted 
by  a  manxifacturer  to  the  Department  either 
before  or  after  a  pesticide  Is  approved  for 
marketing. 

The  Administrator  of  EPA  Is  required  by 
this  legislation  to  make  available  upon  re- 
quest by  any  interested  party  all  records 
maintained  In  the  administration  of  the  Act 
except  the  formulas  and  formulations  of 
pesticides  that  he  determines  to  be  a  trade 
secret  and  not  protected  by  a  patent  or  other 
safeguard. 

Present  law  does  not  provide  regulation  for 
pesticides  manufactured,  sold  and  used 
within  a  single  state  and  specifically  excludes 
pesticides  produced  in  the  VB.  for  foreign 
export  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

This  bill  covers  every  pesticide  and  pest 
control  device  which  is  distributed,  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  in  any  State,  or  which  Is 
shipped  m  any  State,  or  which  Is  received 
from  or  sent  to  any  foreign  country. 

While  it  Is  essential  that  the  present  pesti- 
cide regulatory  system  be  substantially  im- 
proved, the  main  goal  should  be  a  greatly 
decreased  level  of  use  of  chemical  ptesticides 
in  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  requires  that  before  the 
Administrator  can  register  a  pesticide  be 
must  consider  the  availability  of  safe  and 
effective  alternative  biological  and  non- 
chemical  alternative  means  of  pest  control 
to  deal  with  the  pests  to  be  eliminated  by  the 
pesticide.  It  also  requires  the  authorized 
agent  Issuing  the  certificate  for  purchase  and 
use  of  certain  pesticides  to  review  the  possi- 
bility of  areawlde  control  of  peste  by  bio- 
logical and  non-chemical  means  of  pest  con- 
trol before  Issuing  the  certificate. 

Reform  of  our  pesticide  law  is  Justified 
now.  The  need  for  reform  is  now.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  legislation  can  provide  the 
foundation  for  reform. 


RURAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  rural  rev- 
enue sharing  is  being  examined  by  all 
segments  of  our  Nation,  rural  and  urban. 

The  rural  plan  is  similar  to  the  other 
plans  In  its  intent  to  delegate  the  Federal 
regulating  powers  to  the  State  and  local 
governments.  These  government  bodies 
are  closer  to  the  people  who  receive  the 
benefits  from  the  Federal  programs,  and 
therefore  can  be  more  responsive  to  the 
local  need  for  these  fimds. 

George  L.  Smith,  a  capable  agricul- 
tural writer  and  editor  of  the  Kansas 
Fanner  magazine,  discussed  the  potential 
of  rural  revenue  sharing  in  the  Ctate  of 
Kansas  in  a  recent  editorial  in  that  pub- 
lication. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Smith's  editorial  l>e  printed  In  the 

RECORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

Nizoir  WoTTU)  BxcHAsai  Buxal  Amxrica 

[Baoently]  President  Nixon  Invited  mem- 
bers of  the  farm  press  In  the  midwest  to 
Des  Moines  for  a  briefing  about  agrictilture 
and  rural  America.  He  brought  with  him 
four  members  of  hla  Cabinet:  Secretaries 
Hardin,  Morton,  Romney  and  Stans.  The 
obvious  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  ex- 
plain the  President's  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing proposal  to  the  farm  wrltera  knowing 


that  we.  In  turn,  would  pass  the  word  along 
to  you. 

A  couple  of  my  brother  farm  writers  com- 
mented that  the  meeting  was  Just  a  politi- 
cal exercise.  Perhape.  .  .  .  Politics  or  not 
revenue  sharing  for  rural  America  appeara  to 
have  some  advantages  for  Kansans.  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  quite  aware  of  our  problems.  He  men- 
tioned low  farm  Income,  Inadequate  houalzkg, 
credit  needs,  poor  health  facilities,  and  voan. 
He  also  pointed  out  the  U.S.  exceeds  the  rest 
of  the  world  In  agricultural  production  by  a 
wider  margin  than  we  lead  in  any  other  area 
or  Industry.  Recognizing  the  contributions 
agriculture  makes  ...  in  terms  of  our  high 
standard  of  living,  and  agriculture's  impor- 
tance to  the  balance  of  paymente,  he  said, 
"For  the  first  time  agriculture  and  rural 
America  will  be  given  due  priority,  which  It 
has  not  had  in  the  past." 

The  President  explained  that  It  Is  eesen- 
tlal  for  rural  America  to  get  fair  and  equal 
treatment;  essential  to  develop  a  sound  econ- 
omy for  the  family  farm,  adequately  financed. 
He  said  we  must  develop  opportunities  for 
education  and  employment  or  we  will  have 
the  continuing  problem  of  rural  erosion  (mi- 
gration) which  adds  to  the  problems  of  the 
cities. 

Mr.  Nlzon  admitted  all  this  Is  a  big  order 
and  there  la  no  simple  answer.  Progress 
can  be  made,  he  said,  through  Bural  Devel- 
opment and  Revenue  Sharing.  He  called  this 
a  process,  not  a  program.  It  calls  for  addi- 
tional fimds  totaling  $1.1  bUlion  (an  increase 
of  25  percent)  to  be  spent  In  rural  America 
for  education,  health,  transportation,  envi- 
ronmental Improvements,  hoiislng,  or  fot 
whatever  local  authorities  may  choose. 
Money  would  be  shared  with  the  states  based 
on  need.  Need  would  be  determined  by  such 
things  as  loss  of  rural  population  and  rural 
per  capita  Income.  This,  and  other  infomoa- 
tion,  would  be  applied  to  a  formula  and  the 
states  would  get  the  funds  automatically.  A 
state  with  high  out-migration  and  low  rural 
per  capita  income  would  receive  more  funds 
than  a  state  with  less  out-migration  and 
higher  per  capita  Income.  Kansas  would  get 
about  t20  million. 

State  and  local  governing  bodies  would 
determine  how  the  money  would  be  spent. 
The  only  Federal  stipiUatlon  Is  that  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  funds  be  used  to  benefit 
rural  residents.  We  are  not  at  the  bottom 
In  rural  per  capita  income  but  we  are  near 
the  bottom  among  the  states  in  population 
growth  which  Indicates  a  heavy  out-mlgra- 
tlon  from  rural  areas. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  in  keeping  with  the 
President's  philosophy  of  rettimlng  govern- 
ment back  to  the  people.  He  believes  we 
Kansans  know  more  about  the  needs  of  our 
state  and  Its  communities  than  do  bureau- 
crats m  Washington.  I  subscribe  to  that. 

If  some  Kansas  money  should  return 
home  through  revenue  sharing,  at  least  the 
State  Legislature  and  other  governing  bodies 
will  be  botind  to  use  It  to  benefit  rural  resi- 
dents. That's  one  part  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal I  like.  We  were  told  that  emphasis 
wlU  remain  on  trying  to  improve  net  farm 
Income  since  that  is  the  key  to  a  better 
life  for  all  rural  citizens.  I  agree. — George  L. 
Smith  In  the  Faneas  Farmer 


THE  WORK  OP  THE  SENATE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE TO  INVESTIGATE  JU- 
VENILE DELINQUENCY,  1971 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  as  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee,  I  should  like  to  comment 
on  the  work  that  this  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee ha«  done  in  the  past  10  years  im- 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Dodd. 

I  wlU  submit  for  the  record  some  of  the 
achievements  the  Senate  has  made  to- 
ward the  prevention  of  youth  crime  and 
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delinquency  through  the  work  of  tills 
subcommittee,  and  I  urge  Senators  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  read  it  and  se«  for 
themselves  what  must  be  considered  a 
decade  of  fine  achievements. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  an  impor- 
tant tool  of  this  body  in  the  war  agiiinst 
crime,  and  for  the  young  people  of  this 
Nation. 

On  a  personal  level  It  has  been  lmt>or- 
tant  to  Senator  Dodd  because  It  repre- 
sented a  sizable  portion  of  his  life's  work 
and  his  service  to  America. 

In  one  way  or  another  sdnce  Pebrriary 
of  1961  when  he  became  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  he  has  been  involve4  In 
every  major  piece  of  delinquency  corttrol 
legislation  that  has  come  out  of  qon- 
gress.  I 

It  was  this  subcommittee  that  made 
the  early  proposals  leading  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  first  Federal  juvenile  delin- 
quency law,  the  Juvenile  Delinqu«icy 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  lp61. 
That  act  became  the  first  major  Pedfcral 
program  to  fight  delinquency  and,  in 
fact,  a  blueprint  for  the  national  way  on 
poverty  and  on  crime  sponsored  by  the 
Johnson  administration. 

As  Senators  know  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  first  prop<|sed 
gun  control  laws  in  1963  to  protect  bur 
people  from  the  mail-order  traflQckerp  in 
firearms.  In  1968,  5  years  later  and  a^ter 
25  days  of  debate  on  the  floor  of  {the 
Senate,  Senator  Dodd  finally  obtained 
passage  of  two  of  the  most  far-reacltlng 
firearms  laws  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  1 

miring  the  first  18  months  that  these 
laws  were  on  the  books,  there  was  anjin- 
crease  of  313  percent  in  arrests  for  pm 
law  violations  and  the  bulk  of  these  lar- 
rests  was  made  up  of  persons  with  Qre- 
vious  criminal  records. 

After  the  1968  act  became  law  the 
subcommittee  continued  to  survey  the 
traflSc  in  firearms  throughout  the  f7a- 
tion,  particularly  the  law  to  control  the 
criminal  use  of  firearms.  Thus  the  sub- 
committee considered  a  law  to  control 
the  sale  of  certain  cheap  and  tnfefior 
domestic  handguns  and  S.  849.  a  biU  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  proposing  more  severe  penal|iea 
for  the  use  of  guns  in  the  commission  ot 
crimes.  S.  849  was  reported  out  by  the 
subcommittee  and  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  November  19.  1969.  ! 

Enirlng  the  time  when  Senator  D(idd 
was  chairman  the  subcommittee  c^- 
ducted  40  days  of  public  hearings  on  n|ir- 
cotics,  dangerous  drugs,  marihua|ia, 
peyote,  and  LSD.  It  took  testimony  f  rpm 
167  witnesses,  ranging  from  addicts  find 
convicts,  through  doctors,  lawyers,  it- 
tomeys,  generals,  and  Governors.  Ex- 
perts were  heard  at  every  step  of  the  w$iy. 
As  a  direct  result  of  that  effort  on  Jtily 
8, 1965,  Congress  adopted  the  Drug  Abise 
Control  Amendments  of  1965,  wh|ch 
established  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abtse 
Control  under  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  was  charged 
with  protecting  our  young  people  from 
the  unregulated  traffic  In  literally  billlans 
of  doses  of  dangerous  drugs,  such  as  She 
amphetamines,  the  barbitimites,  L$D 
and  other  natural  and  synthetic  8i<b- 
stances.  As  has  always  been  the  case,  this 


legislation  was  preceeded  by  years  of 
subcommittee  investigation  and  hear- 
ings. 

The  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  was 
merged  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
by  an  Executive  order  of  President  John- 
son was  moved  to  the  Justice  Department 
as  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs.  One-half  of  the  Federal  law 
enforcement  personnel  in  existance  to- 
day are  the  result  of  that  1965  bill. 

The  subcommittee  recently  requested 
an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1965 
from  John  E.  Ingersoll,  the  Bureau  Di- 
rector. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Ingersoll's  reply  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  m:*  remarks. 

If  arrest  figures  and  convictions  are 
any  measure  of  an  act's  effectiveness,  and 

1  believe  this  to  be  so,  then  the  1965 
amendments  have  been  successful. 

For  example.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  ar- 
rests nearly  doubled  over  the  previous 
year,  and  convictions  show  a  threefold 
increase  for  the  same  period. 

The  number  of  illicit  dosage  units  of 
these  drugs  seized  by  Federal  agents  pro- 
vides further  evidence  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  1965  act.  The  total  number 
of  imlts  seized  varied  from  some  9  million 
in  1967  to  some  16  million  in  1970,  with 

2  peak  years  in  between  during  which 
some  33  million  were  seized  in  1968  and 
some  29  million  in  1969. 

The  Senate  can  take  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  1965  act  has  proven  to  be 
most  effective  with  regard  to  curbing 
diversions  from  the  upper  echelons  of 
the  chain  of  distribution  down  to  the 
youthful  drug  abuser  on  the  streets  of 
America. 

After  extensive  hearings  in  1962,  and 
with  broad  bipartisan  support.  Senator 
Dodd  introduced  Senate  Journal  Resolu- 
tion 65.  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  joint  Mexican- American  Commission  to 
get  at  one  of  the  prime  sources  of  Ulicit 
narcotics  on  the  American  market. 

After  extensive  public  hearings  on  the 
same  subject  in  1965,  and  again  in  1966, 
he  introduced  a  similar  resolution.  In 
April  of  1966.  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  subcommittee  convened 
a  meeting  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  of- 
ficials in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  assess  dnig 
smuggling  along  the  Mexican  border. 

In  addition.  Senator  Dodd  conducted 
personal  discussions  on  the  problem  with 
high-ranking  Mexican  public  officials 
and  civic  leaders. 

All  of  these  efforts  bore  fruit  with  re- 
cent moves  by  the  Mexican  and  U.S. 
Government  to  establish  and  expand 
marihuEina  and  opiiun  poppy  field  eradi- 
cation programs. 

The  subcommittee  played  a  major  role 
in  the  White  House  Conference  on  Nar- 
cotics in  1961.  One  of  the  recommenda- 
tions to  come  out  of  that  conference  was 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Mexican- 
American  Commission  on  Narcotics:  the 
other  was  that  Congress  enact  the  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Amendments  which  Sen- 
ator Dodd  originally  introduced  In  early 
1961. 

He  Introduced  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966.  The  Juvenile 
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Delinquency  Subcommittee  held  ext«i- 
sive  hearings  and  helped  pass  into  law 
this  legislation  which  for  the  first  time 
enabled  Federally  convicted  heroin  ad- 
dicts to  get  back  on  their  feet  rather  than 
make  them  rot  in  prison. 

Senator  Dodd's  Subcommittee  helped 
write  the  congressional  guidelines  for  the 
Drug  Penalty  Amendments  of  1968  which 
raised  penalties  for  the  rampaginK  traf- 
fic in  LSD. 

In  1968,  the  subcommittee  began  in- 
vestigating the  current  drug  problem  in 
addition  to  the  reevaluation  of  the  Fed- 
eral narcotics  laws.  Hearings  were  held  in 
March  of  1968  and  resulted  in  the  in- 
troduction by  Senator  Dodd  of  the 
"Omnibus  Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug 
Control  and  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1969."  The  bill  was  a  recodification  of  all 
existing  Federal  drug  laws  including  the 
outdated  1956  Narcotic  Act  and  the  1965 
Drug  Amendments.  As  such,  it  was  the 
most  comprehensive  Federal  law  ever 
proposed  and  covered  every  phase  of  the 
drug  traffic  and  abuse  problem. 

After  18  months  of  hearings  and  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  and  House,  the  bill 
was  signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 
October  27, 1970  and  is  now  known  as  the 
"Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970." 

Senator  Dodd  also  introduced  the  lat- 
est Federal  delinquency  bill — Public  Law 
90-445 — the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968  which  is 
an  extension  of  the  original  1961  act, 
and  again,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  perfecting  and  amending  this 
law. 

All  of  these  bills  represented  new, 
sometimes  novel  approaches  to  the  con- 
trol of  crime  and  delinquency.  As  one 
might  expect,  some  of  these  measures 
were  opposed  by  special  interests. 

Thus,  title  IV,  the  firearms  section  of 
the  omnibus  crime  bill  and  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  were  passed  only 
after  years  of  constant  confrontations 
with  the  firearms  industry,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  other  special  in- 
terest groups. 

The  early  drug  bills  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Dodd  and  incorporated  into  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act,  were  fought  as  bitter- 
ly by  the  drug  industry  as  was  the  re- 
cent act. 

Yet  these  measures  were  found  neces- 
sary after  painstaking  investigation  and 
research  by  the  staff  and  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  They  were  enacted 
to  help  save  lives  and  to  preserve  the 
health  of  our  young  people. 

Between  1961  and  1964  the  subcom- 
mittee investigated  the  television  indus- 
try with  the  goal  of  protecting  children 
from  the  excessive  violence  that  existed 
in  mstny  shows.  These  hearings  had  a 
profound  effect  on  the  television  indus- 
try's penchant  for  mayhem  and  while 
there  is  still  violence  on  TV  today,  re- 
cent staff  surveys  show  that  the  levels  of 
crime,  violence,  and  brutality  are  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  in  the  early  1960's. 

In  1967  the  subcommittee  studied  the 
staggering  auto  theft  problem  which 
faced  the  Nation.  It  found  that  auto 
theft  was  usually  the  first  step  on  the 
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road  to  crime  for  thousands  of  young 
Americans  while  there  were  ways  to 
make  cars  much  more  theft-proof.  Many 
of  the  new  antitheft  devices  on  today's 
automobiles  were  the  result  of  that  In- 
vestigation. In  addition,  the  expose  of 
the  criminal  traffic  in  automobile  master 
keys  resulted  in  legislation  prescribing 
criminal  penalties  for  the  illegal  manu- 
facture and  interstate  distribution  of 
such  keys. 

In  1967  the  subcommittee  was  respon- 
sible for  the  passage  of  a  law  to  con- 
trol the  growing  flood  of  obscene  and 
pornographic  materials  which  by  way 
of  the  U.S.  mails  were  reaching  into 
American  homes,  unwanted  by  both 
children  and  adults.  As  a  result  of  the 
subcommittee  hearings,  the  law  now 
gives  the  postal  patron  legal  recourse 
against  the  mail-order  smut  mer- 
chants who  operated  through  the  ano- 
nymity of  a  sealed  envelope.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  this  law  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  262,676  persons  requested, 
and  got  stop  orders  Issued  to  mailers  of 
pornography  in  1969. 

In  late  1968  the  subcommittee  launched 
an  extensive  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions in  correctional  and  other  conflne- 
ment  institutions  for  juvenile  and  crim- 
inal offenders. 

We  held  23  days  of  hearings  and  heard 
61  witnesses.  To  help  correct  the  serious 
defects  that  exist  in  institutions  in  every 
part  of  the  coimtry.  the  subcommittee 
developed  a  comprehensive  legislative 
measure,  S.  2905,  to  aid  States  and  lo- 
calities in  prison  reform,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  rehabilitatiaon  programs  and  in 
the  construction  of  more  adequate  fa- 
cilities. 

The  depth  and  intensity  of  the  sub- 
committee's investigation  in  this  field  has 
led  to  a  major  breakthrough  in  the  pubUc 
recognition  of  the  critical  need  for  im- 
provement of  the  conditions  under  which 
this  society  confines  offenders. 

In  1970  the  subcommittee  brought  to 
national  attention  an  investigation  with 
respect  to  drug  abuse  in  the  military  that 
had  begim  in  1966.  These  hearings  made 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
painfully  aware  of  the  frightening  con- 
sequences of  the  drug  problem  we  fswe. 
When  the  subcommittee  unveiled  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  drugged  soldiers,  sea- 
men, and  airmen  posed  a  threat  to  our 
very  seciu-ity  the  Pentagon  finally  took 
drastic  steps  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem. 

As  a  result  of  this  Investigation  Sen- 
ator Dodd  introduced  legislation  that 
would  establish  a  far-reaching  humane 
program  for  the  improvement  of  the 
handling  of  mlUtary  drug  abusers.  I  am 
certain  this  bill  will  get  the  attention  it 
deserves  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  handling  of  criminal 
and  juvenile  offenders  and  of  drug  abus- 
ers is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks 
facing  this  Nation.  It  Is  these  individuals 
who  contribute  to  the  serious  problem  of 
human  pollution  in  our  society. 

We  must  take  greater  pains  In  the  cor- 
rection of  offenders  and  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  those  dependent 
on  drugs,  rather  than  allow  them  to  con- 
taminate and  afflict  others  with  crime 
and  drug  abuse. 

But,    today's    prisons    and    training 
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schools  provide  graduate  education  In 
criminality;  and  our  ineptness  in  the 
management  of  drug  tUsusers  causes  the 
victims  to  multiply  in  near  epidemic  pro- 
portions. 

The  majority  of  them  are  yoimg  people. 

Under  the  10-year  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Dodd,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subconmaittee  hEis  displayed  the  talent 
and  the  experience  of  its  members  and 
its  staff  to  provide  effective  solutions  in 
these  areas  for  the  future  just  as  it  has 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  complete  list  of  the  sub- 
committee's legislative  accomplishments 
diu-ing  the  Chairmanship  of  Senator 
Dodd  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Subcommittee  Legislation  Passed  into 
Law  Since  1961 

1961 

8.  802 — The  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Dodd.  Co-sponsored  by 
Senators  Kelauver,  Carroll  and  Hart.  Three 
days  of  hearings  were  held  by  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  on  this  bill.  Rep- 
resentatives of  all  of  the  major  groups  In  the 
United  States  concerned  with  juvenile 
delinquency  were  heard.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Reported  to  Senate  as  S.  279  on  AprU  6, 
1967,  Senate  Report  144.  Passed  Senate  April 
12,  1961,  and  referred  to  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Passed  House, 
amended,  on  August  30.  1961.  Senate  agreed 
to  House  amendments  on  September  11,  1961. 
Approved  September  22,  1961.  (Public  liBW 
87-274) 

S.  1953 — A  bill  to  amend  Section  5021  of 
Title  18,  United  States  Code,  setting  aside 
conviction  of  youth  offenders  released  from 
probation.  Introduced  by  Senator  Dodd. 
(Subcommittee  processed  bill,  wrote  report 
and  reported  bill  to  Pull  Committee  and  Sen- 
ate.) Passed  Into  law,  October  3,  1961.  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-336) 

1962 

8.  1691 — A  bill  to  provide  that  any  juvenUe 
who  has  been  determined  delinquent  by  a 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  may  be 
committed  by  the  court  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  observation  and 
study.  Introduced  by  Senator  Hnislca.  Bill 
processed  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee (hearings,  legislative  report)  and 
reported  to  the  Pull  Committee  and  to  the 
Senate.  Passed  Into  law,  March  31,  1962. 
(Public  Law  87-428) 

1963 

8.  1319 — A  blU  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
Title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  escape  or  attempted  escape  of  juvenile 
delinquents.  Introduced  by  Senator  Dodd. 
(Subcommittee  processed  bUl,  wrote  report 
and  reported  bill  to  the  Pull  Committee  and 
to  the  Senate.)  Passed  into  law  December 
30.  1963.  (Public  Law  88-251) 

196S 

8.  438 — The  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  Introduced  by  Senator  Dodd. 
Co-sponsored  by  Senators  Burdlck.  Pong, 
Hart,  Hartke,  Robert  Kennedy,  Montoya, 
RlblcoS  and  Yarborough.  This  law  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Subcommittee  after  several  years 
of  investigation  Into  the  uncontrolled  and 
indiscriminate  manufacture,  sale  and  distri- 
bution of  dangerous  drugs.  Seven  days  of 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  In 
three  cities  (Los  Angeles,  California;  New 
York  City;  Washington,  D.C.).  It  was  re- 
I>orted  to  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
n  Jttee  which  held  three  days  of  hearings  at 


which  Senator  Dodd  was  the  major  witness. 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  reported  the  blU 
to  the  Senate  on  June  21,  1965  and  President 
Johnson  signed  it  into  law  on  July  16,  1965. 
On  that  date  President  Johnson  in  his  pub- 
lished remarks  on  the  signing  said:  "Cer- 
tainly, very  special  mention  is  due  for  the 
courageous  public  leadership  offered  to  this 
cause  (the  control  of  dangerous  drugs)  by 
Senator  Tom  Dodd,  of  Connecticut.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
Act,  which  passed  the  Senate  last  year." 
(PubUc  Law  89-74) 

1866 

8.  2153— r;i«  Narcotic  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1966.  Introduced  by  Senator  Dodd.  Co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Bayh,  Burdlck,  Ervln, 
Pong,  Oruening,  Hartke,  Javits,  Lausche, 
Robert  Kennedy,  Rlblcofl,  Scott,  Tydlngs  and 
Yarborough.  During  1966  the  Subcommittee 
held  12  days  of  legislative  hearings  on  8 
2152,  "The  Narcotic  RehabiUtatlon  Act  of 
1966,"  Introduced  by  Senator  Dodd  on  be- 
half of  the  Administration.  This  measure 
was  signed  Into  law  on  November  8,  1966. 
(PubUc  Law  89-793). 

196T 

S.  1425— il  bill  to  amend  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  prohibiting  pandering 
advertisements  in  the  m^ils.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Dodd.  Co-sponsored  by  Senators 
Bayh,  Pong  and  Thurmond.  Referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Three  days  of  hearings 
were  conducted  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee.  A  similar  bill  (based  on  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee)  was  passed 
as  part  of  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Pederal 
Salary  Act  of   1967.    (PubUc  Law  90-206) 

1968 

Amendments  No.  90  to  S.  1 — The  State 
Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act.  Introduced 
by  Senator  Dodd.  Co-sponsored  by  Senators 
Clark,  Pong,  Edward  Kennedy,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, Smathers  and  Tydlngs.  Referred  to 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee. 
Twenty-one  days  of  investigative  hearings 
foUowed  by  eight  dajrs  of  legislative  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  this  legis- 
lation. The  bUl  was  ordered  reported  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  September  20,  1967. 
The  legislation  was  passed  as  Title  IV  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Aot 
of  1968.  (Public  Law  90-351,  June  19.  1968.) 

S.  3633 — The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Dodd.  Co-spKDnsored  by 
Senators  Brewster.  Brooke,  Case,  Clark,  Pong, 
Qriffin,  Hartke,  Inouye,  Javits,  Laiische,  Mc- 
Intyre,  Magnuson.  Mondale.  Monroney, 
Muskie,  Nelson,  Pastore,  PeU,  Percy,  Prox- 
mlre,  Randolph.  Rlblcoff,  Scott,  Smathers, 
Spong.  Tydlngs  and  WilUams  of  New  Jersey. 
Referred  to  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee. Six  days  of  legislative  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  and  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
June  12,  1968.  The  "Oun  Control  Act  of 
1968"  was  passed  into  law  on  October  22, 
1968.  (Public  Law  90-618) 

8.  2950— Auto  Master  Key  Bill.  A  blU  to 
amend  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  by 
prescribing  criminal  penalties  for  the  illegal 
manufacture  and  Interstate  distribution  of 
automobUe  master  keys.  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Dodd.  Plve  days  of  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee. 
A  similar  House  bill  (based  on  the  hearings 
of  the  Subcommittee)  was  passed  regulating 
the  mailing  of  master  keys.  (PubUc  Law 
90-660.  October  12,  1968) 

S.  1248 — The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1968,  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing and  recinltment  of  personnel  In  the 
juvenile  correctional  field  to  develop  a 
model  Juvenile  correctional  system,  to  provide 
Pederal  assistance  for  Juvenile  courts,  proba- 
tion departments  and  correctional  Institu- 
tions and  to  incorporate  new  methods  of 
delinquency  prevention  in  the  public  school 
system.  Introduced  by  Senator  Dodd.  Hear- 
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Ings  were  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty  at 
which  Senator  Dodd  gave  the  Juvenjle  De- 
linquency Subcommittee'e  poeltlon  qa  tbia 
bill  as  the  lead -off  wltneas.  (Public  Law  90- 
445.  July  31,  1968) 

Amendments  to  S.  124S — to  Inooijporate 
new  methods  of  delinquency  prerentton  In 
the  public  school  systems  of  the  United 
States.  Introduced  by  Senator  Dod4.  The 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Sen|ite  on 
July  8.  1968. 

1870 

S.  1896 — The  OmnihiLS  Narcotic  an4  Dan- 
gerous Drug  Control  and  Addict  Reh(^ilita- 
tion  Act  0/  1969.  Introduced  by  Senator  Dodd. 
To  reorganlM  and  coordinate  control  of  the 
narcotic  and  drug  abuse  laws  under  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugp,  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Hearings  held  before 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  Sep- 
tember 15,  17.  18.  24.  25.  28.  and  39.  and 
October  20,  1969.  Reintroduced  by  Senator 
Dodd  along  with  Senator  Hruska  as  S,  3246, 
The  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevtntiori 
and  Control  Act  of  1970.  Reported  from  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  Decem- 
ber 16,  1969  and  signed  Into  law  on  October 
27,  1970.   (PubUc  Law  91-613) 

US.        DKPA«TjtXNT        OF       JUSTICl, 

BtrsxAU  OF  Nascotics  aitd  Dam- 

GXH0t7S  DRT7G8, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  19,  1^70. 
Hon.  Thoicas  J.  Dooo, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Senatok  Dodd  :  In  reply  to  your  jletter 
of  July  30.  1970.  requesting  Information  on 
which  to  base  the  effectiveness  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1965,  w«  offer 
the  following:  i 
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Federal  OACA 
arrests  < 


Feden  I  DACA 
con  irictions 


Fiscal  yeir 
1967..      .   . 

1968 

1969 ■■ 

1970 


374 
666 

647 
490 


106 

349 

1,270 

1.14S 


'  Not  all  arrests  are  prosecuted  In  same  Kscal  year. 
CorntMiMd  narcotic  and  dannrous  drug  convictions.  Skparate 
breakdowns  are  not  available.  Total  BNDD  Federal  completions. 

CLANDESTINE  LABS  SEIZED 


Rscal  year         Hallucino(ens       Depressant 


Stimulant 


1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 


13 
49 

24 

27 


PURCHASES  AND  SEIZURES  OF  DACA  DRUGS  BVIBD4|C  AND 
BNODC,  FISCAL  YEARS  1967  THROUGH  1970 

[In  dosage  units] 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Hallucino- 
gens  1,750,088 

Depressant.  4,739,440 
StJmuient. . .  3.793,583 


1,559,780  24,579,436  7.1*7  742 
11,326,540  748,850  2,319,590 
19,563,607      4,831.458    7,115,926 


19 
28 
22 


1970 


With  regard  to  the  avaUablllty  of  da4ger- 
ous  drugs  since  the  pasaage  of  the  Drug 
Abiise  Control  Amendments,  there  are  ttiree 
facets  of  this  problem— diversion,  tacit 
manufacturing,  and  smuggling.  , 

The  source  for  Illicit  depressant  and  stim- 
ulant drugs  Is  generally  diversion  Irom 
legitimate  commerce.  Up  until  1965-1966,  the 
extent  of  diversion  of  these  drugs  was  spread 
throughout  all  levels  of  distribution— manu- 
facturers, wholesalers,  pharmacies,  and  flrac- 
tltloners.  The  DACA  provided  certain  record- 
keeping provisions  which,  for  the  first  Ulme, 
held  these  people  accountable  for  the  d^ugs 


they  handled.  Because  of  manpower  limita- 
tions, BDAC  (and  later  BNDD)  concentrated 
Its  regulatory  effort  on  the  major  handlers — 
the  manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  while 
regulaclng  the  retaU  level  on  a  complaint 
basis  only.  The  effect  of  this  policy  has  been 
a  marlted  reduction  In  diversion  from  the 
upper  levels  of  distribution.  Today,  diversion 
is  most  prevalent  at  the  retaU  level.  While 
we  still  do  not  have  the  resources  to  ftUly 
regulate  this  retail  level,  we  have  embarked 
on  a  cooperative  program  with  the  various 
state  authorities  to  assist  them  In  regulating 
these  handlers.  This  program  consists  of 
training  and  other  support  activities.  To 
date,  we  have  entered  Into  formal  agree- 
ments with  41  states. 

Thus  the  DACA  have  had  the  effect  of 
eliminating  many  big  diversions,  leaving  for 
the  most  part  a  large  number  of  small  diver- 
sions, for  which  we  are  eliciting  the  support 
of  state  and  local  authorities  in  eliminating. 

The  major  source  for  the  hallucinogenic 
drugs  Is  Illicit  manufactiirlng.  In  1966-1966 
halluclnogenics  were  relatively  non-existent 
In  the  Ullclt  traffic.  The  first  of  these,  LSD, 
was  Just  beginning  to  gain  momentum! 
Hallucinogenic  drugs  are  a  far  bigger  prob- 
lem today  than  they  were  In  the  early  days 
of  the  DACA.  ' 

In  combating  the  spread  of  these  Illicit 
laboratories,  we  have  found  the  most  effec- 
tive tool  to  be  liaison  with  chemical  supply 
houses.  The  lUlclt  laboratories  rely  on  these 
firms  as  a  source  for  essential  precursor 
chemicals.  We  have  established  liaison  with 
these  firms  to  report  suspicious  orders  fOT 
certain  key  chemicals. 

This  liaison  approach,  however,  has  not 
been  totally  effective  In  all  cases.  As  you  may 
know,  these  precursors  are  not  subject  to 
control  under  the  DACA.  We  therefore  must 
rely  on  these  firms'  voluntary  cooperation. 
The  proposed  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act  has  provisions  to  alleviate  this 
situation. 

The  smuggling  of  DACA  drugs  takes  place 
largely  across  the  Mexican  border.  This  sit- 
uation has  three  aspects : 

First,  we  have  domestically  manufactured 
tlrugs  exported  to  Mexican  consignees  These 
drugs  are  then  illegally  purchased  by  per- 
sons who  smuggle  them  back  Into  the  United 
States.  These  drugs  are  primarily  diverted 
from  the  retail  level.  Quantities  vary  from  a 
few  dosage  units  to  seversl  thousand  dosage 
units.  ^^ 

Secondly,  we  have  drugs  manufactured 
and  distributed  In  Mexico  by  Mexican  firms 
These  drugs  are  then  Illegally  purchased  In 
Mexico  by  persons  who  then  smuggle  them 
into  the  United  States. 

Third,  we  have  the  situation  where  drugs 
are  ordered  by  fictitious  Mexican  consignees 
delivered  to  export  brokers  In  the  United 
States,  picked  up  at  the  export  brokers  and 
diverted  before  entry  into  Mexico. 

The  extent  of  the  first  two  situations  can 
be  Illustrated  by  the  approximately  180  Cus- 
toms  seizures  in  1969  of  stimulant  and  de- 
pressant drugs  at  the  Mexican  border  Al- 
though It  Is  suspected  that  meet  of  these 
drugs  were  of  legitimate  manufacture,  only 
30  were  positively  Identified  by  our  ballistic 
labOTatory  as  to  specific  manufacturer  Of 
the  20,  four  were  identified  as  being  manu- 
factured In  the  U.S.  and  16  were  identified 
as  being  manufactured  by  legitimate  Mexi- 
can firms.  The  remainder  of  the  180  seizures 
are  unidentified  as  to  source  because  our 
ballistics  library  lacks  a  complete  collection 
or  Mexican  reference  samples  (we  are  in 
the  process  of  obtaining  these  samples). 

The  third  situation  Is  Ulustrated  by  a  case 
Involving  Bates  Laboratories,  Chicago  nil- 
nrts.  In  October.  1969.  approximately  1.2 
million  amphetamines  were  consigned  to  a 
non-existent  firm  In  Mexico.  These  drugs 
were  seized  m  San  Tsldro  and  San  Diego 
California.  The  shipments  were  the  latest  In 


a  total  at  3  million  dosage  tmlts  shipped 
from  Bates  Laboratories  to  Dlstrlbuldora 
Parmaceutlca.  Tijuana.  Mexico.  Dlstribuldors 
was  a  fictltlotis  firm  the  address  of  which  wu 
the  11th  hole  ot  a  Tijuana  golf  course.  Drugs 
were  ordered  from  the  American  manufac- 
turer and  were  to  be  picked  up  at  the  export 
broker  by  the  Mexican  consignee.  A  similar 
case  occurred  in  December,  1969  when  Mexi- 
can Federal  Judicial  Police  seized  50  kilo- 
grams  of  methamphetamlne  powder  and 
eight  drums  of  empty  No.  5  gelatin  o^wulee 
in  Mexico  City.  Several  persons  were  arrested 
by  Mexican  police,  Including  an  unemployed 
veterinarian.  The  shipment  was  brought  to 
BNDD's  attention  by  a  drug  firm  In  New 
York  after  It  had  received  the  order  for  6o 
kilograms.  Cooperation  between  the  supplier, 
BNDD  and  the  Mexican  police  brought  the 
Investigation  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Our  efforts  to  cope  vsrlth  smuggling  across 
the  Mexican  border  have  centered  around 
talks  with  the  Mexican  Government.  Through 
these  talks  we  are  attempting  to  obtain  su- 
thentlc  samples  of  stimulant  and  depressant 
drugs  from  Mexican  manufacturers  and  Ini- 
tiate a  Joint  enforcement-regulatory  pro- 
gram. This  procedure  will  aid  us  In  more 
clearly  Identifying  persons  Involved  In  di- 
version. We  have  also  published  a  regulation 
requiring  that  transport  of  stimulant  and  de- 
pressant drugs  Intended  for  export  be  limited 
to  bonded  carriers;  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
invoice  covering  the  export  accurately  Identi- 
fying the  Items  In  the  shipment  be  left  with 
U.S.  Customs  at  the  border  crossing. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  some  sig- 
nificant case  simimaries  over  this  period,  we 
offer  the  following: 

7/16/66 — Two  Individuals  were  arrested  In 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  operating  a  counterfeiting 
operation.  A  tabletting  machine  and  110,000 
counterfeit  amphetamines  were  seized. 

9/24/66 — An  individual  In  Los  Angeles, 
California,  was  arrested  in  possession  of  300,- 
000  dosage  units  of  LSD. 

10/1/66 — Thirteen  individuals  were  ar- 
rested in  Dallas,  Texas.  Seized  at  the  time 
of  the  arrests  were  23,7(X)  amphetamines.  One 
of  the  individuals  was  a  pharmacist. 

1/3/67 — Two  individuals  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, were  arrested  after  delivering  4600 
dosage  units  of  LSD  to  an  undercover  agent. 
1/25/67— A  clue  found  in  a  truckstop  in 
New  Jersey  was  developed  into  a  case  against 
five  individuals  in  North  Carolina  and  a 
seizure  of  96,000  amphetamines.  This  was 
then  developed  into  a  seiziire  of  3^  million 
amphetamines  hidden  behind  a  false  wall  in 
a  house  In  Virginia. 

2/28/67 — Five  organized  crime  figures  were 
arrested  In  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  five  million 
dosage  units  of  drugs  were  seized  from  a 
wholesaler. 

12/11/67— An  individual  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, was  arrested  after  delivering  six  pounds 
of  barbiturate  powder  and  four  pounds  of 
methamphetamlne  powder  to  undercover 
agents. 

12/20/67— An  individual  In  New  Tork,  New 
York,  was  arrested  in  his  laboratory.  Seized 
were  I'-i  pounds  of  methamphetamlne,  14 
pounds  of  mescaline,  two  pounds  of  mepho- 
barbltal.  and  V4  ounce  of  ibogalne. 

12/21/67 — Six  Individuals  (one  of  them 
was  known  as  the  "Acid  King"  of  the  coun- 
try) were  arrested  in  Orinda.  California,  In  • 
clandestine  laboratory.  Seized  were  570 
grams  of  LSD  and  180  grams  of  STP. 

1/27/68 — An  individual  in  Lincoln  Park, 
Michigan,  was  arrested  In  his  laboratory. 
Seized  were  nine  pounds  of  DET.  two  pounds 
of  marihuana,  small  quantities  of  LSD,  am- 
phetamines, and  barbiturates. 

2/1/88 — A  general  store  owner  In  Donal- 
sonvtlle,  Georgia,  was  arrested  In  possession 
of  130,000  amphetamines  and  barbiturates. 
4/68 — Three  individuals  sold  105.000  am- 
phetamines and  barbiturates  to  undercover 
agents  from  February  through  April.  The 
three   were  arrested   after   delivering  29,000 
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minhetamlnes  to  our  agents.  One  of  them 
adnsed  our  agents  that  he  had  sold  1,000 
liAUd  grenades  and  other  explosives  and 
automatic  weapons  to  various  militant 
(ffoups  In  Chicago. 

6/2/88 — Three  Individuals  In  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania,  were  arrested  for  sales  of  dan- 
gerous drugs.  One  of  them,  the  source,  was 
s  chiropractor.  Another,  a  ball  bondsmen, 
eerved  with  the  local  parole  board,  and  once 
ran  for  Mayor  of  the  city  as  weU  as  the  VS. 
Senate. 

9/26/68 — A  "minister"  of  the  Church  of 
Mystic  Elation  and  eight  others  were  ar- 
rested in  their  "church"  in  Greenwich  VU- 
lage,  New  York.  Seized  were  4600  LSD 
tablets.  10  pounds  of  marihuana,  10  pounds 
of  hashish,  1500  STP  tablets,  and  smaU 
quantities  of  other  drugs. 

10/6/68 — Two  individuals  In  Hopewell 
Township,  New  Jersey,  were  arrested  in  their 
laboratory.  Seized  were  quantities  of  am- 
phetamine b€«e  and  powder,  marihuana,  and 
a  revolver. 

21/1/68 — Three  Individuals  were  arrested 
In  Kalamazoo  and  Lansing.  Michigan.  Their 
laboratory  In  Kalamazoo  was  seized  along 
with  13  pounds  of  MDA. 

12/12/68  —  A  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor  at  a  state  prison  In  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas was  arrested  as  he  was  smuggling  one 
pound  of  DMT  to  inmates. 

1/21/69 — Two  Individuals  were  arrested 
in  Chamblee,  Georgia,  while  operating  a 
metliamphetamlne  laboratory. 

2/22/69 — Six  Individuals  were  arrested  In 
Deer  Park,  New  York,  while  operating  a 
methamphetamlne  laboratory.  Seized  was  % 
pound  of  methamphetamlne. 

3/17/69 — Seven  Individuals  were  arrested 
in  San  Francisco,  California,  while  In  pos- 
session of  two  tabletlng  machines,  eight 
pounds  of  diluted  LSD  powder,  2000  LSD 
tablets,  and  two  pounds  of  marihuana. 

4/18/69 — Three  defendants  were  arrested 
upon  landing  a  small  plane  In  Cisco,  Texas, 
with  200,000  amphetamine  tablets  aboard. 

5/16/69 — A  pharmacist  and  two  other  Indi- 
viduals were  arrested  In  Newark.  New  Jersey, 
following  a  Joint  investigation  by  BNDD  and 
the  Justice  Department  Strike  Force.  Seized 
at  the  time  of  arrest  were  5000  LSD  tablets, 
225,000  amphetamine  tablets,  small  quanti- 
ties of  other  drugs,  an  automatic  pistol,  and 
counterfeit  money. 

6/5/69 — Five  defendants  were  arrested 
in  Boulder.  Colorado,  for  operating  a  meth- 
amphetamlne laboratory.  Seized  was  3V^ 
pounds  of  methamphetamlne. 

8/18/69 — Two  defendants  were  arrested 
in  Los  Angeles.  California.  Sedzed  were  1.721,- 
100  amphetamines  and  361,000  barbiturates. 
One  of  these  defendants  was  free  on  bond 
pending  appeal  of  a  previous  BNDD  case. 

7/17/69 — Six  individuals  were  arrested 
In  Denver.  Colorado,  for  the  sale  of  4000  LSD 
tablets  to  an  undercover  agent. 

8/4/69 — Two  individuals  were  arrested  in 
an  LSD  laboratory  In  Weston.  Massachusetts. 
Seized  were  large  quantities  of  precursors 
and  equipment. 

9/16/69— A  physician  In  South  Bend,  Indi- 
ana, was  prosecuted  for  recordkeeping  viola- 
tions. BNDD  audited  the  doctor's  records  at 
the  request  of  state  authorities,  who  were  un- 
able to  prosecute  their  case. 

10/1/69— Following  the  arrest  of  an  Indi- 
vidual for  sale  of  STP,  a  search  of  his  home 
revealed  a  methamphetamlne  laboratory.  In- 
formation was  developed  that  the  STP  was 
clandestinely  manufactxired  by  a  oommerclal 
drug  laboratory. 

11/2/69— Two  Individuals  were  arrested  In 
Bvefgreen.  Colorado,  in  an  Isolated  mountain 
caWn.  Inside  the  cabin  was  a  complete  meth- 
amphetamlne laboratory  and  16  pounds  of 
methamphetamlne . 

12/2/69—1.273355  amphetamines  were 
seized  from  a  physician  In  San  Francisco. 
Oallfomla,  based  on  recordkeeping  discrep- 
ancies. The  physician  was  the  aource  for  a 
known  drug  trafficker. 


1/7/70 — A  physician  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, was  arrested  alter  malrtng  sales  of 
dangeroxis  drugs  and  narcotics  to  an  under- 
cover agent.  Seized  at  the  time  of  arrest 
were  18,000  amphetamines  along  with  quan- 
tities of  narcotic  drugs,  seven  automatic 
weapons,  and  a  vehicle. 

2/11/70 — ^A  high  ofllclal  of  a  commercial 
dnig  firm  In  Oordele,  Georgia,  was  arrested 
following  sales  to  undercover  agents.  A  civil 
seizure  was  made  of  67,089  dosage  units  of 
dangerous  drugs. 

3/6/70 — Three  Bowdoln  college  students 
were  arrested  In  Portland,  Maine,  as  they  de- 
livered 12,000  LSD  tablets  to  an  undercover 
agent.  An  additional  12,000  LSD  tablets  were 
seized  after  the  arrest. 

4/23/70 — Two  individuals  were  arrested  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  after  a  Joint  Investigation 
by  BNDD  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
Strike  Force.  Seized  were  40,000  ampheta- 
mines and  barbiturates,  Vt  pound  of  mari- 
huana, 40  stolen  ofllce  machines,  eight  hand 
guns,  one  silencer,  and  one  semiautomatic 
weapon. 

5/13/70 — A  physician  In  Jacksboro,  Texas, 
was  arrested  after  making  sales  of  ampheta- 
minee  to  an  undercover  agent.  Seized  at  the 
time  Of  arrest  were  9,000  amphetamines. 

6/4/70 — ^Two  individuals  were  arrested  In 
Los  Angeles,  California,  after  making  sales, 
totaling  200,000  amphetamines,  to  an  under- 
cover agent.  Information  developed  at  the 
time  of  arrest  resulted  In  the  subsequent 
apprehension  of  three  additional  individuals 
and  the  seizure  of  25,000  amphetamines  and 
1,000  barbiturates. 

I  hope  the  above  Information  will  serve 
your  needs. 

Sincerely. 

John  E.  Inoxxsoli., 

Director. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  WAGE  AND 
PRICE  REVIEW  BOARD 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  for  msuiy 
months  the  Nation  has  faced  the  dusd 
problem  of  how  to  control  Inflation  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  increasing  an  al- 
ready high  level  of  unemployment.  De- 
spite efforts  by  the  Government  to  re- 
store economic  stability  through  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy,  both  inflation  and 
unemployment  continue  to  remain  ab- 
normally high. 

The  most  recent  Department  of  Labor 
statistics,  for  example,  show  that  there 
are  712  labor  markets  in  the  United 
States  that  have  been  classified  as  areas 
of  substantial  or  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. In  New  Jersey,  these  areas  Include 
Atlantic  City,  Flemington,  Long  Branch, 
Newark,  Jersey  City,  New  Brunswick- 
Perth  Amboy,  Paterson-Cllfton-Passaic, 
Ocean  City-Wildwood-Cape  May,  and 
Vineland. 

Inflation  continues  to  be  a  serious 
problem  and,  according  to  testimony  by 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors a  few  weeks  ago,  will  again  this 
year  run  significantly  above  the  postwar 
average. 

This  combination  of  persistent  infla- 
tion and  high  imemployment  has  re- 
sulted in  severe  economic  dislocation  In 
many  communities,  personal  and  family 
hardship  from  loss  of  income,  lack  of 
job  opportunities,  and  increased  poverty. 
Clearly  the  time  has  come  for  more  direct 
governmental  action. 

Though  I  have  long  felt  that  full-scale 
controls  on  wages  and  prices  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  enforce  success- 


fully over  an  extended  period,  I  never 
have  believed  that  the  alternative  is  a 
"hands-off"  policy  by  the  Government. 
In  this  connection,  the  administration  in 
recent  weeks  has  moved  toward  wage  and 
price  constraints  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

There  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  a 
need  to  develop  wage -price  strategy  on 
a  more  comprehensive  and  systematic 
bsisls,  as  suggested  earlier  this  year  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors,  and  to  consider 
the  question  of  constraints  in  a  broader 
context. 

A  proposal  that  I  believe  fits  in  with 
these  objectives  is  the  establishment  of 
a  high  level  wage-price  board  with  pow- 
ers to  make  recommendations  in  disputes 
and  pricing  situations  that  have  national 
significance.  The  board  would  not  have 
authority  to  imirase  mandatory  controls, 
but,  instead,  would  seek  voluntary  ac- 
ceptance of  its  recommendations  by  la- 
bor and  industry  alike  through  govern- 
mental policies  affecting  wages,  prices 
amd  employment,  as  well  as  through  the 
mobilizaticm  of  public  opini(»i. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  board  Is 
supported  by  many  economists,  including 
President  Nixon's  former  economic  ad- 
viser and  current  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  Arthur  Bums  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress. 

I  believe  this  proposal  deserves  serious 
consideration  by  the  Congress  and  I  urge 
that  hearings  on  the  whole  question  of 
wage  and  price  controls  be  held  as  early 
as  possible. 

A  wage-price  board  standing  alone,  of 
course,  cannot  solve  the  inflation-unem- 
ployment problem.  Any  long-term  solu- 
tion will  require  other  actions  by  the 
Govemment,  including  creation  of  pub- 
lic sector  Jobs,  extended  imemployment 
compensation  benefits  and  t^e  use  of 
Federal  procurement  poUcy  in  stabiliz- 
ing prices. 

Congress  has  already  acted  in  several 
of  these  areas.  Legislation  extending 
benefits  to  unanployed  workers,  which 
I  supported,  was  enacted  by  Congress 
last  year,  as  was  a  bill,  later  vetoed,  to 
provide  several  hundred  thousand  pub- 
lic service  Jobs.  A  similar  public  employ- 
ment bill,  which  I  am  cosponscring,  has 
Just  been  t«)proved  again  by  the  Senate. 

Congress  has  also  granted  the  Presi- 
dent an  extension  of  the  authority  it  gave 
him  last  year  to  impose  direct  wage  and 
price  controls  for  a  limited  period.  This 
authority  could  provide,  I  believe,  a  use- 
ful stopgap  pending  the  establishment  of 
a  wsige-prlce  board  along  the  lines  I  have 
suggested. 

The  task  of  restoring  economic  stabil- 
ity, unfortunately,  does  not  lend  itself  to 
accomplishment  by  any  single  segment 
of  the  economy.  It  is  a  problem  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  its  successful  res- 
olution wUl  require  the  mutual  coopera- 
tion of  business,  labor,  industry,  and 
Government. 

Nevertheless,  the  Government,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  authority,  its  resources  and  its 
involvement  in  all  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, has  a  special  responsibility  to  insure 
the  orderly  operation  of  our  economic 
system. 

The  next  step  should  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  wage-price  review  board. 
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NEW    GOVERNMENT    PRINTD  Q 
OFFICE  MICROFILM  PROPOS^ 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  sxire  that  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  is  aware  of  the  staggering 
volume  of  work  which  the  Government 
Printing  Office  is  called  upon  to  per|onn 
and  that  the  load  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

Some  Senators  may  be  less  familiar, 
however,  with  details  of  the  GPO's  pro- 
posal for  streamlining  its  procedures  by 
utilizing  a  high-speed  microfilming  sys- 
tem. I 

A  recent  Issue  of  the  Govemmenti  Ex- 
ecutive magazine  featiu-es  an  article  ex- 
plaining the  proposed  plan,  and  since 
Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  appropri- 
ate funds  for  the  system  I  comment  the 
article  to  the  attention  of  Members  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tejjt  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  \ 

RivoLxmoN  IN  Printino:  OPO  Oobs  to 

MicKoriLic 

(By  Leon  Shloss) 

HIOHUOHTS 

1.  The  success  of  any  enterprise  defends 
In  large  part  on  satisfactory  delivery  ^f  Its 
prtntlng  needs.  Without  manuals,  records, 
blueprints,  etc.,  what  would  happen? 

2.  The  U.S.  Government  Prtntlng  Office 
(OPO)  has  been  swamped  with  printing  re- 
quirements since  the  Civil  War  but  It  has 
managed  to  keep  abreast.  I 

3.  Now.  with  quantum  development  of  the 
mlcrofllm,  relief  Is  In  sight.  ! 

4.  Not  only  will  mounting  costs  be  reduced 
and  the  specter  of  Insufficient  storage  ^ace 
eliminated,  but  the  American  public:  will 
have  access  to  more  Information  as,  Uradl- 
tlonally.  has  been  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

The  snowstorm  of  paper  generated  by  the 
printing  needs  of  the  U.8.  Govemmenti  may 
diminish  Into  a  shower. 

This  Is  the  prognosis  to  be  found  ai  the 
Government  Printing  Office  (OPO) .  thejlarg- 
est.  most  complete  printing  facility  In  the 
world. 

The  problem  of  massive  Government  pirlnt- 
Ing  requirements  that  had  Its  genesis  111  the 
Civil  War  may  be  solved  by  the  use  of  n^lcro- 
flUn.  ! 

The  program  will  be  underway  shortly,  as 
soon  as  the  Public  Printer  receives  expected 
Congressional  authorization. 

The  authorization  will  come  from,  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Printing — 
the  "Board  of  Directors"  of  GPO.  It  will  come 
to  the  new  Public  Printer,  Adolphus  Nichols 
"Nick"  Spence,  a  career  Federal  employte. 

Spence,  who  says  he  "was  quite  hoaored 
that  the  President  would  select  a  Gotem- 
ment  employee  Instead  of  going  to  Industry 
or  a  political  appointment,"  Interpretf  the 
new  program  this  way : 

"The  Intent  of  Congress  has  always  been 
that  the  people  of  this  country  should  be 
provided  all  possible  information  at  as  near 
to  cost  as  the  information  can  be  made  avail- 
able. 

"Up  until  now.  this  has  been  difficult,  with 
labor  and  material  expense  e'ver  rising.  But 
with  the  mlcrofllm  technology  we  now  have 
we  can  put  our  average  OPO  document  of  200 
pages  on  one  sheet  of  microfiche  and  apU  it 
for  10  cents.  The  hard  copy  has  been  selling 
for  two  dollars." 

The  microfiche  copies  would  b«  prodded, 
at  no  charge,  to  1,300  depository  Ubjaries 
which  would  have  only  to  procure  a  satisfac- 
tory number  of  lap  or  table  "readers"  ^hlch 


would  project  the  pages  for  the  reader's 
benefit. 

"Some  Inexpensive  universal  type  reader  Is 
a  must,"  Spence  disclosed  Ui  an  interview 
with  Government  Executive.  "One  such 
reader  Is  nearing  the  market." 

The  microfiche  documents  would,  of 
course,  have  distribution  far  wider  than  the 
libraries. 

"Some  potential  customers,"  Spence  con- 
tinued, "are  now  doing  their  own  microfilm- 
ing, particularly  In  Industry.  They  would 
achieve  savings  If  the  work  can  be  done  cen- 
trally. Another  great  potential  saving  could 
result  from  the  reduced  load  on  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Right  now,  here  at  GPO, 
we  have  an  underground  conveyor  belt  which 
carries  our  dally  mall  load  to  the  central 
Washington  Post  Office.  We  have  to  keep  this 
belt  working  24  hours  a  day.  That  should 
give  you  some  idea  of  how  mall  delivery 
efficiency  would  be  Improved  with  mlcrofllm." 

Under  the  new  system,  all  GPO-printed 
publications  would  be  done  In  mlcrofllm.  Any 
of  the  27,000  titles  now  on  GPO  shelves  would 
be  available  on  mlcrofllm,  on  request.  And, 
all  forthcoming  publications  would  also  be 
available  In  the  traditional  "hard  copy"  form, 
on  request. 

Spence  will  hold  meetings  with  public  and 
private  organizations  which  generate  large 
amounts  of  printed  material.  The  purpose  of 
the  meetings  will  be  acquisition  of  a  consen- 
sus on  the  reduction  ratio  to  be  employed. 

Among  these  organizations  are  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Council  of  Library  Resources, 
the  Librarians  Association,  the  Council  on 
Sclentiflc  Technical  Information  (COSATI. 
a  White  House  entity),  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Spence  personally  leans  toward  a  48  to  50X 
reduction  ratio,  which  In  general  wo\Ud  get 
the  average  book  on  one  sheet  of  microflche 
and  woxild  also  allow  utilization  of  existing 
"readers"  with  only  a  change  In  lens.  No 
change  in  the  machinery  design  would  be 
required. 

Spence  points  out  that  libraries  cannot 
possibly  accommodate  all  the  literature  being 
generated,  but  that  they  could  handle  every- 
thing If  printed  in  mlcrofllm.  An  example  Is 
the  biilky,  daUy  Congressional  Record.  The 
Record  would  continue  to  be  printed  In  the 
traditional  form  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, but  other  users  oould  get  It  in  micro- 
form. In  this  fashion  users — Including  Con- 
gress—could establish  a  long-term  file  of  the 
Record,  something  ciirrently  difficult  If  not 
Impossible  due  to  the  bulk  of  the  publica- 
tion. Pew  organizations  today  can  maintain 
an  active  file  of  the  Record  for  more  than  one 
year. 

"Mlcrofllm  use."  Spence  said,  "Is  reason- 
ably widespread  In  Government  today,  main- 
ly as  a  space-saving  storage  medium  for  In- 
active files.  In  1947,  the  use  of  microfilm  as 
an  active  reference  medium  was  pioneered  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  Today 
SSA  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  microfilm 
user  in  the  world.  Each  year  30  million  docu- 
ments are  received,  microfilmed  and  the 
paper  copy  destroyed.  SSA's  mlcrofllm  library 
of  168  million  accounts  Is  In  constant  use  for 
random  search.  This  Is  In  addition  to  45,000 
daily  requests  that  are  computer-searched 
on  mag  tapes." 

Other  large  users  of  mlcrofllm  Include  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Archives, 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  the  Census  Bureau,  the  Patent 
Office  and  the  Navy,  where  Spence,  after 
World  Wstf  n  duty,  took  over  as  Director  of 
the  Navy  Publications  and  Prtntlng  Service 
In  1948.  In  1949  he  put  on  a  second  hat  by 
becoming  the  flrst  and  only  Director  of 
Defense  Prtntlng  Service. 

"As  for  the  use  of  microflche,"  Spence  said, 
"this  was  given  a  shot  in  the  arm  In  1964, 


when  the  Government  decided  to  issue  tech- 
nical reports  to  the  defense  agencies  in  this 
form.  The  program  has  proved  highly  suc- 
cessful. 

"But  still  only  five  Federal  agencies  are 
today  involved  in  the  production  and  dis- 
semination of  microflche  out  of  scores  that 
could  participate.  The  Cleartnghouse  for 
Federal,  Sclentiflc  and  Technical  Informa- 
tion sold  671,000  microfiche  in  1967,  and  15 
million  paper  copies.  In  1970,  however,  nearly 
two  million  microfiche  and  800,000  paper 
copies  were  sold. 

"This  would  indicate  that,  if  you  will  for- 
give the  pun,  the  'flche  market'  Is  getting 
slgnlflcantly  stronger.  So  while  the  Govern- 
ment's Interest,  overall,  is  far  from  mori- 
bund, in  my  view  it  Is  lagging  behind  private 
Interests  which  are  now  setting  the  pace. 
Within  the  complex  Infrastructure  of  Gov- 
ernment, we  still  flnd  a  full  spectrum  of 
reaction  to  the  microform  concept — from 
enthusiastic  support,  through  grudging  ac- 
ceptance, to  active  hostility.  But  progress  la 
being  made." 

Spence  recalled  that  GPO's  Public  Docu- 
ments Division  sold  more  than  $21  million 
worth  of  Government  publications  in  1969 — 
about  75  million  docvunents. 

"We  also,"  he  continued,  "distributed 
about  12  million  documents  to  the  more 
than  1,000  Federal  Depository  Libraries  in 
1970.  This  business  is  still  growing.  As  Gov- 
ernment gets  Into  more  programs,  the  print- 
ing and  publications  which  support  and  ad- 
vance these  programs  add  to  the  snowstorm 
of  paper.  It  Is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  use  and  storage  of  this  material 
would  dictate  the  full  employment  of  exist- 
ing microform  technology. 

"Pew  enterprises,  for  example,  issue  8Ln 
annual  publication  containing  25,000  pages. 
I  marvel  at  how  such  a  massive  and  unwieldy 
accumulation  of  paper  can  possibly  be  stored 
and  used  In  printed  form.  Tet  the  Govern- 
ment does  It,  not  in  isolated  Instances  but 
repeatedly." 

Spence  says  that,  in  his  view,  two  basic 
roadblocks  impede  the  progress  of  micro- 
publishing  in  Government:  education  and 
standardization.  "We  must  educate  the  users 
Inside  Government  to  the  advantages  of 
mlcropubllshlng.  Once  they  are  exposed  to 
the  simplicity  and  the  Inherent  economies 
of  microforms,  I  would  expect  to  see  most 
everything  printed  by  the  Government  made 
available  In  film  or  flche." 

"As  for  standardization,"  Spence  said, 
"some  common  agreement  must  be  reached 
universally  as  to  the  reduction  ratios  for 
flche,  superflche,  or  ultrafiche.  Some  inex- 
pensive universal  type  reader  capable  of 
employing  all  these  ratios  Is  a  must.  One 
such  reader  Is  nearing  the  market." 

GPO,  said  Spence,  will  purchase  flche 
service  commercially,  will  not  attempt  to 
establish  an  In-house  capability. 

"Many  firms."  he  said,  "are  In  this  service- 
center  business  and  I  plan  to  set  up  an 
annual  contract  for  providing  our  needs." 

THE   FICHK    MAHKBT 

Varloxis  estimates  have  placed  the  present 
microfilm  market  at  $300  million  to  $1  bil- 
lion and  the  1976  market  at  $2-3  billion. 

The  weU-known  rese«trch  firm  of  A.  D. 
Little  estimated  the  total  1968  market  at 
$350  million  and  said  "we  believe  the  market 
will  grow  at  an  average  rate  of  about  11  per- 
cent a  year  to  a  level  of  $595  million  by 
1973." 

A  stiidy  made  by  David  R.  Caplan  of  Glore 
Porgan  Staats  says  "we  expect  the  market 
will  grow  about  22  percent  annually  to  a 
level  of  $1.4  biUion  by  1976.  The  greatest 
growth  potential  Ues  m  Business  Recotds 
Management  and  Mlcropubllshlng  which  we 
estimated  will  grow  at  47  percent  and  37  per- 
cent per  year  respectively." 

The  Caplan  study  Usts  36  major  Industty 
suppliers.  The  "giants"  are  Eastman  Kodak 
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and  National  Cash  Register.  Also  In  the  upper 
bracket  are  3M  and  Bell  and  How^.  The 
leading  companies  not  only  sell  equipment 
and  supplies  but  also  service  equipment  and 
process  mlcrofllm. 

THE   FICHE   BTORT 

The  word  can  be  found  only  In  the  newer 
dictionaries.  One  deflnes  It  thus: 

"Flche — a  flat  piece  of  mlcrofllm  that  con- 
tains several  Images,  as  of  printed  matter." 

In  one  mode,  3,600  pages  of  an  average- 
slae  book  can  be  placed  on  a  four-Inch  by 
six-Inch  card.  This  card,  when  placed  in  a 
mlcrofllm  lap  or  table  "reader,"  presents  each 
of  the  3,600  pages  as  clearly  as  the  original 
pages  from  which  they  were  reduced. 

Since  the  early  18008  the  photographic 
technique  of  reducing  documents  to  micro- 
scopic size  has  been  technically  possible. 

When  microfilm  was  Introduced  In  World 
War  n,  It  was  the  flrst  algniflcant  Innovation 
in  recorded  communication  since  Johann 
Gutenberg  published  his  Sibyllenbuch  flve 
centuries  earlier.  The  new  tool  found  many 
usee  but  the  revolutionary  role  It  was  ex- 
[)ected  to  play  never  came  to  pass,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Most  significant,  the 
quality  of  the  recovered  Image  was  sub- 
stantially degraded  from  the  original. 

Mlcrophotographic  producUon  has  been 
oommercially  marketed  In  the  United  States 
since  1928  under  various  nomenclatures — 
mlcrofllm,  microfiche,  mlcrooard,  micro- 
form— according  to  the  production  method 
employed. 

The  nomenclatures  reflect  the  reduction 
ratios,  as: 

Microfiche — up  to  49:1  reduction  ratio. 

SupCTflche — 50:1  to  99:1  reduction  ratio. 

Ultra  microflche — 100:1  and  up  reduction 
ratio. 

In  1964  the  National  Cash  Register  Co. 
completed  experiments  with  a  light-sensitive 
dye  to  produce  ultramlcroflche.  The  process 
does  not  replace  conventional  mlcrofllm,  but 
offers  a  new  dimension  to  the  art — a  way 
of  mlcrofllmlng  microfilm. 

NOR  ultramlcroflche  was  Introduced  to 
the  Industrial  market  in  1966,  about  18 
months  after  "The  Smallest  Bible  In  the 
World"  had  been  exhibited  at  the  New  Tork 
World's  Pair.  The  Bible  replica  Is  a  two-inch 
by  two-inch  ultramlcroflche  containing  the 
complete  text — 1.245  pages — of  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Old  and  New  testa- 
inents. 

The  advantages  of  flche  are  manifold. 
Primary,  probably,  are  reduced  production 
costs  and  reduced  storage  apace  require- 
ments. A  400-page  book  which  now  sells  for 
•2  can  be  sold  In  flche  for  10  cents.  The  Ford 
Motor  Co.  can  get  Its  entlra  7,600-page  serv- 
ice catalog  on  three  four-inch  by  six-Inch 
ultrafiche. 

High  schocd  guidance  counselors  will  have 
svaUable  for  their  students  over  61,000  pages 
of  guidance  material  on  18  4"  x  6"  ultra- 
Ache,  updated  annually. 

Prom  both  the  space  and  cost  angles,  a 
striking  example  Is  the  current  project  being 
undertaken  by  the  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca's 
new  subsidiary.  Library  Resources,  Inc.  The 
flrrt  ooUectlon  to  be  marketed  by  LR  Is  "The 
Library  of  American  ClvUlzatlon,  Beginnings 
to  1914."  It  will  be  a  20,000-voliune  coUec- 
tton  amounting  to  sU  million  book  pages 
and  will  sell  for  $19,500— less  than  a  dollar 
per  voliune.  Images  Enterprises,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  was  awarded  the  contract  to  produce 
toe  library  for  an  amount  in  excess  of  «4 
miUlon— marking  the  flrst  time  a  major  pub- 
iUhei  has  realized  microfilm's  potential  with 
•  large  financial  commitment.  Storage  spaoe 
required  will  be  1 /400th  of  that  of  the  books 
tney  replace. 

One  hundred  flche,  containing  up  to  6,000 

standard  pages,  can  be  flied  in  a  Unear  Inch 

M  drawer  space,  a  saving  of  97  percent  In 

storage  space  over  paper  copies. 

other  advantages  of  microflche: 

Individual  units  of  Information  are  always 


accessible,  not  grouped  with  hundreds  of 
others  on  roll  fllm. 

As  pages  on  a  flche  become  obsolete,  the 
entire  fiche  can  be  replaced  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  conventional  updating. 

Microflche  can  be  fllmed  directly  from 
original  material,  without  the  costly,  tlme- 
consiuning  preparation  Involved  in  printing. 

Flche  are  compatible  with  the  most  simple 
and  the  most  sophisticated  information  re- 
trieval systems. 

Duplicate  microflche  or  bard  copy  prints 
can  be  reproduced  on  demand  at  any  time, 
rapidly  and  inexpensively.  It  is  imnecessary  to 
maintain  a  large  stock  or  attempt  to  esti- 
mate demand  in  advance. 

How  to  flche?  Po\ir  steps.  First,  the  orig- 
inal material  is  reduced  to  standard  micro- 
film size  on  special  fllm.  Second,  in  the  labo- 
ratory, the  microfilm  is  reduced  once  again 
and  the  Images — or  pictures — are  then  ar- 
ranged in  rows  and  coliunns  on  a  glass  plate. 
Third,  from  this  glass  master  the  copies  to 
be  used  are  printed  by  contact  photography. 
Then,  these  prints  are  laminated  on  both 
Bides  with  a  thin  layer  of  plastic,  which  not 
only  protects  them  from  scratches,  finger- 
prints and  dust,  but  also  makes  them  stiff 
enough  to  use  without  additional  mounting, 
as  well  as  nearly  completely  wearproof. 


SHOE  IMPORTS  CONTINUE  llihLLK 
PRECIPITOUS  RISE  AND  AMERI- 
CAN SHOE  WORKERS  CONTINUE 
TO  SUPPER 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  are  now  available  on  shoe  im- 
ports for  the  months  of  January  and 
February  of  this  year. 

These  figures  reveal  that  imports  this 
year  are  up  nearly  30  percent  for  the 
same  period  last  year. 

Not  only  are  the  numbers  of  shoes  im- 
ported on  the  rise  but  the  value  of  the 
shoes  imported  is  also  rising.  The  facts 
available  indicate  that  the  rise  in  value 
exceeds  30  percent  over  January  and 
February  of  1970. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean?  It 
means  that  the  American  shoe  industry 
has  once  Eigain  suffered  a  blow  from 
imports.  It  means  that  more  Jobs  will 
be  lost  by  our  shoe  workers.  They  are  the 
ones  who  suffer  most  from  the  imports. 
I  welcome  the  action  last  week  by  the 
President  who  authorized  ^jecial  assist- 
ance to  some  3,000  shoe  workers  who 
have  lost  jobs  because  of  the  onslaught 
of  shoe  imports. 

But  I  was  disappointed  that  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  recommend  a  restriction 
of  Imports  which  I  believe  was  within 
his  power  to  do  at  the  time. 

The  President's  action  to  assist  some 
of  those  who  have  lost  jobs  will  help  in 
11  shoe  plants,  including  four  in  New 
Hampshire:  Jodi  Shoes,  of  Derry;  Evan- 
geline Shoes,  of  Manchester;  Foot  Flairs. 
Inc.,  of  Manchester;  and  Stage  Door, 
of  Raymond,  N.H. 

This  kind  of  help  Is  better  than  no 
help  at  all.  But,  the  biggest  help  the  shoe 
Industry  could  get  would  be  for  the 
President  to  approve  a  modest  shoe  im- 
port quota  bill. 

The  problan  with  retraining  and  re- 
location, which  the  President  has  of- 
fered, is  not  with  the  concept,  but  with 
its  application. 

When  we  talk  about  retraining  a  New 
Hampshire  shoeworker,  or  the  shoe- 
worker  from  any  State,  for  a  strange 
new  job,  we  must  remember  we  are  of- 
ten talking  about  retraining  and  relo- 
cating someone  who  Is  in  their  fifties. 


In  many  instances  we  are  talking  about 
relocating  a  person  who  has  a  family, 
a  home,  friends,  and  close  ties  to  a  com- 
mimity.  We  would  uproot  them  in  mid- 
dle age  and  force  them  to  start  a  whole 
new  life,  In  a  new  job,  very  often  in  a 
new  community.  We  would  force  them  to 
sell  a  home  in  one  place — a  home  they 
may  own — and  force  them  into  trying  to 
find  a  new  hcrnie  at  the  presently  in- 
fiated  home  costs. 

The  help  given  under  the  President's 
program  is  not  above  and  beyond  what 
the  worker  is  entitied  to  under  regular 
unemployment  benefits.  For  example,  If 
a  shoeworker  has  been  earning  $100  a 
week,  under  the  new  program  he  would 
be  tOlowed  65  percent  of  this  weekly 
wage,  or  $65.  However,  under  regular  un- 
employment compensation  he  is  entitied 
to  $40  a  week.  This  $40  is  deducted  from 
the  $65  so  that  he  would  really  only  re- 
ceive $25  in  additional  payments — a 
total  of  $65.  He  would  lose  $35  a  week 
under  this  program.  Pew  persons  in  the 
country  could  stand  a  35-percent  cut 
in  their  income  and  not  feel  severe 
restrictions. 

I  have  introduced  S.  37,  which  would 
bring  some  balance  Into  shoe  and  textile 
imports.  There  are  other  proposals  which 
would  accomplish  similar  restrictions  on 
the  flood  of  foreign  imports.  I  believe 
the  Congress  owes  it  to  the  workers  in 
shoes  and  textiles — and  the  textile  work- 
ers are  being  hard  hit  by  imports — to 
act  to  give  them  some  future  in  the  jobs 
in  which  they  have  spent  their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  figures  on 
recent  shoe  imports  are  available  to  all, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  latest  report  of  the 
American  and  New  England  Footwear 
Manufacturers  Assodation  on  shoe  Im- 
ports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Imports:  PEBBUAaT  1971.  Fihst  2  Uonthb 
28.7  PmczKT  Above  Last  Tk&b 
Leather  and  vinyl  imports  of  26,419,700 
pairs  for  the  the  month  of  February  has 
brought  the  two  months'  total  for  1971  to 
66,013,300  pairs — a  28.7%  Increase  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  value  of  this 
footwear  amounted  to  $112,157,000  or  an 
average  value  of  $2.00  per  pair,  reflecting  a 
32.6%  Increase  over  the  two  months'  period 
m  1970. 

All  major  types  of  Imports  showed  tremen- 
dous Increases: 

LEATHER  AND  VINYL  IMPORTS  (PAIRS) 


2  months 


1971 


Percent 
ehenge, 

2  montlis, 

1970       1971-7d 


Men's,  youttis',  txiys' 

leather....  7,127,000     5,032,500         +41.6 

Men  s,  youths  ,  boys' 

^vinyl  4,264,600      2,384,600         +78.5 

Women  s  and  misses 

leather..     18,545,800    14,172.900         +30.9 

Women  sand  misses 

vinyl.  19.776,100    16.674,100         +18.6 

Children  s  and  Infants 

leather...  1.961.000     1,302,600         +50.6 

Children's  and  infants' 

vinyl 1,973.900     1.759.000         +12.2 

With  only  the  first  two  months'  data  In, 
It  Is  quite  obvious  that  Imports  are  continu- 
ing to  stabilize  their  growing  entrenchment 
In  the  American  Market,  and  It  looks  like 
our  estimated  total  for  1971  of  282,000,000 
pairs  win  be  realized  and  possibly  exceeded. 
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TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  OVER-THE-FOOT  FOOTWEAR  (000  PAIRS;  000  DOLLARS) 


Apnl  i4,  1971 


2  months.  1971 


Typ«  of  footwear 


Ftfaniicy 
1971, 
pairs 


Ptmnt 

diann 

1971/1970 


Pairs 


Dollar 
value 


Average 

dollar  value 

par  pair 


Percent  chann  2  months 
1971/1970 

Pairs       Dollar  value 


Leather  and  vinyl,  total 

26.419.7 

+27.7 

54,514.3 

110.657.0 

2.03 

+29.5 

+315 

Laat)»«f  exduding  sllpp«rs„ 

13,998.7 

+27.8 

28.201.9 

86.803.4 

3.08 

+34.1 

+30.  J 

Men's,  youths',  boys' 

Women  j,  misses' . 

CtrtW rail's.  Infants' 

Moccasins                                         

3.606.7 

: 9.050.0 

1,045.3 

55.5 

+36.6 
+22.2 
+55.3 
+57.7 
+18.9 

7.127.9 

18.545.8 

1,961.4 

86.9 

479.9 

28,842.1 
53,498.3 

2.664.5 
108.7 

1,689.8 

4.05 

2.  as 

1.36 
1.25 
3.52 

+41.6 
+30.9 
+50.6 
+16.6 
+7.0 

+40.5 
+25.4 
+49.6 
+29.4 
+17 

Otlier  leather  ^Indudlfts  work  and  athletic)      

241.2 

Slippers*  .  .-.- . ---- . - 

16.3 

+25.4 

23.0 

65.9 

2.87 

+11.7 

+24  1 

Vlnvl  suDDorted  UDoen           . ........ 

12,404.7 

+27.7 

26,289.4 

23,787.7 

.90 

+24.8 

+46  2 

M«n's  ind  boys' 

2.187.5 

9,205.9 

+93.4 

+20.9 

+2.2 

+19.2 

4, 264. 6 

19,776.1 

1,973.9 

274.8 

4,744.0 

17,355.3 

1.473.9 

214.5 

1.11 
.88 
.75 
.78 

+78.8 
+18.6 
+12.2 
+14.6 

+78.5 
+41  6 

Children's  ind  infants'                  -  . ........ 

W.9 

+23  2 

Softsoies                              

ia.4 

+39  6 

Otkar  mii.nihbar  Ivnas  total                 

668.5 

+27.6 

1,499.0 

1,500.0 

1.00 

+5.5 

-11  1 

Wood     .                    

176.9 

-9.7 

+39.7 

+105.1 

256.3 
908.5 
334.2 

669.5 
583.1 
247.4 

2.61 
.64 
.74 

-42.9 

+3.9 
+240.0 

-37.9 

Fabric  UDDors                    . - 

387.4 

+16.4 

Otbor,  n.tj 

104.2 

+126.1 

27,088.2 

+27.7 
+47.1 

56,013.3 
9,498.4 

112,175.0 
9.462.3 

2.00 
1.00 

+28.7 
+25.8 

+32.6 

Rubh«r  So^Ad  Fihric  UorMTS                 .._._............ 

4,902.4 

+67.8 

flrsnH  total  ad  tVDAS                       -.-- --- 

31.990.6 

+30.4 

65,511.7 

121,619.3 

1.86 

+28.2 

+34.8 

Note-  Details  may  not  add  up  due  to  roundlni.  Figuias  do  not  include  Imports  of  waterproof  Source:  American  Footwear  Manufacturers  Association  estimates  from  Census  raw  data.  For 
rtibber  footwear  zories  aad  ilippef  aocki.  Rubber  soIhI  fabric  opper  footwear  Indudes  non-  further  detailed  information,  address  your  inquiries  to  the  association.  Room  302,  342  Madison 
American  seUing  price  typM.  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


SIX  MYTHS  ABOUT  WELFAFiE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
last  several  months  there  has  been  an 
increasing  amount  of  controversy  over 
what  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "wel- 
fare crisis"  In  America.  At  present,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committae  is 
considering  its  1971  version  of  a  welfare 
reform  measure.  President  Nixon  I  has 
also  proposed  revisions  in  his  f  amilst  as- 
sistance plan.  Taxi>ayer8  are  screaming 
that  the  welfare  tax  load  is  too  haavy. 
Welfare  mothers,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tinue to  demand  that  they  be  treated  as 
human  beings  and  not  as  people  living 
off  a  dole.  J 

In  light  of  this  increasing  controversy, 
there  have  arisen  a  number  of  m|rths 
concerning  the  welfare  issue.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  msrths  has  perpetuated  an 
ugly  bias  among  many  Americans.  In 
order  to  clarify  these  erroneous  beliefs, 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Orgaziiza- 
tion  in  cooperation  with  the  Uiiited 
Church  Board  for  Homeland  Mlnlsiries 
has  produced  a  pamphlet  entitled  VSix 
Myths  About  Welfare."  I  am  firmly  Con- 
vinced that  the  best  way  of  ending  wel- 
fare in  this  country  is  to  begin  by, un- 
derstanding the  facts.  I  recommend  {that 
this  pamphlet  be  read.  I  ask  imaniiiious 
consent  Uiat  the  text  of  tills  short  book- 
let be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  sis 
follows : 

Six  Myths  Aaoxrr  Wkltaxx       I 

Welfare. 

To  the  average  working  man.  It's  a  band- 
out.  sometMng  for  nothing.  j 

To  the  professional  social  worker,  It^  an 
archaic,  frustrating  bureaucracy. 

To  the  ordinary  taxpayer,  It'i  a  seemingly 
endleoa  drain  on  his  weekly  paycheck. 


To  the  political  opportunist,  It's  the  ob- 
vious scapegoat  for  governmental  failure — 
for  massive  urban  decay,  maybe  even  Infla- 
tion. 

To  the  welfare  recipient  it's  much  simpler. 
It's  poverty.  Ouaranteed  annual  poverty. 

Vfelfare. 

Welfare  Cadillac.  Welfare  fraud.  The  wel- 
fare mess. 

Welfare. 

We  hear  the  words,  read  the  words,  even 
alng  the  words,  every  day.  And  believe  the 
words — the  words,  the  slogans,  the  myths, 
the  lies  that  prevent  us  from  ever  really 
hearing  or  seeing  or.  most  of  all.  understand- 
ing the  reality  of  welfare:  the  reality  of 
poverty. 

For  a  moment,  at  least,  let's  tune  out  the 
rhetoric  and  take  a  look  at  that  reality. 

1.  HASO  WOBX  IB  THX  ANSWXH  TO  THX  WXUABX 

PKOBLxu — rr'a  a  ictth 

Work  might  be  a  solution  to  the  welfare 
crisis — if  welfare  recipients  really  were  lazy 
men,  dodging  Jobs.  But  the  U-S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HZW) 
reports  that  less  than  1%  of  the  nAtion^  wel- 
fare recipients  are  able-bodied  men,*  and 
these  men  have  to  be  seeking  Jobs  through 
their  state  employment  agencies  to  be  getting 
any  welfare  at  all. 

Considering  that  the  unemployment  rate 
in  December  1970  was  6%  of  the  labor 
force ' — and  the  unemployment  rate  among 
blue  collar  workers  even  higher  • — the  niun- 
ber  of  able-bodied  men  receiving  welfare  Is 
remarkably  small. 

Who  really  Is  on   welfare? 

According  to  a  recent  survey  by  HEW:  ♦ 
24%  are  old-aged  recipients  (OAA),  8%  are 
permanently  and  totally,  disabled  (APTD) . 
1%  are  blind  (AB),  50.8%  are  children 
(AFDC),  2.9%  are  Incapacitated  parents  In 
the  borne  (AVDC-T7P  or  AFDC) . 

The  remaining  13  %  are  mothers.  One-fifth 
of  these  welfare  (AFDC)  mothers  are  In  Job 
training   or  are   already  employed   but   are 
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making  so  little  money  that  they  still  qtiallfy 
for  welfare. 

Are  welfare  mothers  employable? 

Most  welfare  mothers  are  needed  full-time 
by  their  own  families.  However,  a  small  num- 
ber, about  2.3%  of  all  welfare  recipients, 
could  work — If  certain  conditions  permitted.' 

First,  day-care  services  for  children: 

A  crucial  need  when  you  consider  that 
some  70%  of  all  AFDC  children  are  under 
twelve  years  of  age.'  But,  right  now,  day-care 
is  very  scarce  and  very  expensive — at  least 
81.915  per  year  for  a  pre-school  child  and 
$634  fcH'  after-echool  and  summer  care  for 
older  children.'  A  mother  with  one  pre-school 
child  and  another  one  In  school  would  have 
to  spend  over  $2,500  a  year  for  child  care, 
which  would  probably  be  well  more  than 
half  of  her  Income.  If  she  could  find  any  day- 
care at  all.  Many  women  cant:  as  of  last 
year,  HEW  eetlmated  there  were  some  6  mil- 
lion children  who  desperately  needed  day- 
care; but  there  were  only  640,000  spaces  avail- 
able In  licensed  facilities.'  In  other  words,  the 
need  for  day-care  is  already  seven  times 
greater  th&n  the  supply.  And  the  need  ia 
growing  rapidly. 

Secondly,  Improved  education  and  train- 
ing: 

Another  crucial  long-term  need;  but  right 
now,  not  a  very  immediate  solution  to  the 
poverty  problem.  The  fact  is  that  only  18% 
of  all  AFDC  mothers  have  ever  completed 
high  school.  Nearly  34%  have  never  gotten 
beyond  the  eighth  grade.*  Considering  what 
it  takes  to  find  a  steady  Job  today,  most 
unemployed  AFDC  mothers  would  have  lx)th 
to  finish  high  school  and  to  complete  a 
training  program  before  even  trying  to  enter 
the  Job  market. 

Are  decent  Jobe  available  for  employable 
welfare  mothers? 

Even  If  a  welfare  mother  could  find  child 
care,  complete  her  education,  and  obtain 
a  skill,  she  still  woxUd  be  hard  put  to  find 
any  work  at  all.  The  Jobe  simply  are  not 
there.  For  instance,  last  year  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  there  were  some  16.176  Jobs  avaUable 
to  women.  But  there  were  22.596  women 
looking  for  Jobs  (including  621  employable 
welfare  mothers)  .>" 
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In  Cleveland,  as  almost  everywhere  else 
la  thU  country,  there  Jxist  aren't  enough 
Jobs  to  go  around. 

And  the  few  Jobe  that  are  available  i^rely 
provide  enough  income  to  support  a  family. 
Althoxigh  women  in  general  are  better  edu- 
cated than  men.  xinemployment  has  been 
consistently  more  severe  among  women  over 
tue  last  decade.  In  1967,  for  example,  the 
unemployment  rate  for  for  women  was  5.2% 
as  compared  to  3.1  %  for  men.'* 

Not  only  are  women  discriminated  against 
in  hiring,  they  are  also  groasly  underpaid 
(or  doing  the  same  kinds  of  Jobs  that  men 
do." 

INCOME  OF  YEAR-ROUND.  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  IN  1968 


Occupation 


Women 


Men 


aerlealworken $4,002 

Operetlyee 3.506 

Non«»rm  leborer* 2,884 

sues 2,2« 

3ffVfC9 2,Z2D 

Prtvete  houjebold 


$7,034 
6,209 
4,16S 
7.369 
4,820 


The  problem  la  income,  not  Jobs. 

Having  a  Job  is  no  guarantee  against  pov- 
erty: among  all  women  who  worked  35  hours 
or  more  per  week  for  50  to  52  weeks  in  1966, 
38%  had  incomes  from  all  sources  (Includ- 
ing  alimony)    of    less    than    »3,000." 

Obviously,  the  problem  Is  getting  an  ade- 
quate Income,  not  Just  getting  a  Job. 

Although  the  number  of  able-bodied 
•diUta  on  welfare  Is  infinitesimal  and  xinem- 
ployment rates  increasingly  higher,  the  wel- 
fare system  clings  to  the  I9th  Century  notion 
that  "putting  them  to  work"  Is  the  answer. 
Under  the  relatively  new  Work  Incentive 
Program  (WIN) ,  the  welfare  department  can 
order  a  mother  to  take  training  or  a  Job  ar- 
ranged by  the  state  or  local  employment  of- 
fice, with  the  threat  of  cutting  her  oft  wel- 
fare if  she  does  not  accept  It — force  her  to 
take  any  Job,  even  if  it's  not  covered  by 
minimum  wage  laws.  In  the  South  especially, 
where  cheap  "domestics"  are  in  greatest  de- 
mand, the  WIN  program  can  be  tantamount 
to  involuntary  servitude. 

Should  any  mother  be  forced  to  leave  her 
home  and  children  for  an  outside  Job? 

Whether  or  not  one  accepts  the  notion 
tbat  child-raising  should  be  "woman's  work," 
the  fact  is  that  In  most  American  families 
child-raising  is  woman's  work — and  hard 
work  at  that.  If  a  woman's  husband  dies  or 
leaves  home,  does  child-raising  suddenly 
cease  to  be  "work"?  In  effect,  that's  what  the 
welfare  department  Is  saying  when  It  defines 
"wcrk"  solely  as  a  Job  outside  the  home.  Tlie 
reality,  of  course,  is  that  a  woman  who  be- 
comes the  head  of  a  household  is  doing  more 
work,  being  both  the  father  and  the  mother 
to  her  children.  It's  at  least  paradoxical,  per- 
haps cruel,  that  a  society  which  traditionally 
extols  the  virtues  of  motherhood  Is  simul- 
taneously forcing  some  mothers  to  leave  their 
homes  and  children  for  low-wage,  dead-end, 
outside  Jobs. 

S.  MOST   WZLJ-ASX    RKCIPIXNTS    AKX   BLACKS   WHO 
HAVE    MOVES    TO    NORTHERN    CTnXS    JtlST    TO 

orr  ON  wxLFAXE — rr's  a  mtth 

The  majority  of  welfare  recipients  are 
White— about  55%.  according  to  HEW.  Thir- 
ty-nine per  cent  are  Black,  and  6%  are  Amer- 
ican Indian  and  others." 

More  importantly,  the  most  recent  studies 
refute  the  notion  that  black  people  who 
moved  to  northern  cities  did  so  to  get  higher 
welfare  payments. 

During  the  two  decades  following  World 
War  n,  some  20  million  Americans  moved 
from  rural  to  urban  areas.  About  one-third 
of  these  migrants  were  non-white,  and  most 
of  them  (about  90%)  did  settle  In  the  great 
northern  Industrial  cities.  But  to  get  Jobs, 
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not  to  get  welfare:  during  the  peak  migra- 
tion period,  1960  to  1960,  when  large  num- 
bers 01  black  people  were  moving  to  the 
North,  the  nation's  welfare  roUs  rose  only 
17% — this  de^lte  the  fact  that  male,  non- 
white  unemployment  rates  dviring  the  decade 
after  the  Korean  War  were  particularly  se- 
vere (9%  to  16%)." 

Significant  Increases  in  the  welfare  rolls 
(108%  from  1960  to  1968)  didnt  begin  to 
occur  until  long  after  the  peak  period  of 
migration  had  passed." 

Black  people  may  have  moved  north  for  a 
variety  of  reasons — in  hope  of  better  Jobs, 
better  education,  less  oppressive  discrimi- 
nation, or  simply  to  be  near  friends  and  rela- 
tives who  had  already  moved.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  at  all  that  black  people — or  rural 
poor  people  In  general — have  migrated  to 
the  North  In  order  to  get  on  welfare. 

ALL    WELTABX    MOTHZB8    DO    IB    HAVX  nXXOm- 
MATX  CHILDXXM — ^Tr'S   A   ICTTK 

And  a  particularly  vicious  myth,  both  be- 
cause it  grossly  distorts  reality  and  becavise  It 
806 generates  the  widespread  feeling  that  wel- 

fare recipients  are  the  "undeserving  poor" 
who  should,  apparently,  be  allowed  to  starve. 

FlTBt,  we  tend  to  believe  that  welfare  re- 
cipients have  more  children  than  the  rest  of 
us,  lots  more.  The  stereotypical  welfare  fam- 
ily of  twelve.  But  actiially,  the  average  wel- 
fare family  has  only  about  three  children.^* 

Secondly,  we  tend  to  ass\une  that  all  wel- 
fare chUdren  are  "Illegitimate."  The  facts  In- 
dicate that  about  30%  of  the  AFDC  chUdren 
are  "illegitimately"  bom — which  demon- 
strates, to  begin  with,  that  the  myth  Is  a  vast 
exaggeration,  but  doesn't  reaUy  respond  to 
the  suspicion  that  welfare  recipients  are 
more  promiscuous  than  other  Americans.  To 
put  this  suspicion  in  perspective,  we  have  to 
remember  that  an  "lUegitlmate"  birth  Is  Just 
one  Indicator  of  extra-marital  Intercourse.  A 
lot  of  babies  are  conceived  out  of  wedlock  but 
are  not  bom  out  of  wedlock:  timely  mar- 
rlages.  In  fact,  a  recent  report  for  HEW 
showed  that  one-third  of  all  first-born  Amer- 
ican children,  bom  between  1964  and  1966, 
were  conceived  out  of  wedlock;  yet,  by  the 
time  these  children  were  bom,  nearly  66%  of 
the  mothers  had  married,  making  their  chil- 
dren 'aegitimate"  in  society's  eyes." 

There  is  further  evidence  of  "llleglUmate" 
behavior  (extra-marital  Intercourse)  which 
was  not  recorded  In  illegitimate  births:  It's 
been  estimated  that  nearly  one  mlUlon  abor- 
tions were  performed  in  this  coiintry  in 
1969.1' 

We  cannot  even  measure  the  Illegitimate 
behavior  that  la  "oovered-up"  by  the  use  of 
contraceptives. 

The  point  U,  Illegitimate  births  are  re- 
corded— Illegitimate  behavior  is  not.  The  il- 
legitimate behavior  of  affluent  people  is  more 
easUy  concealed  through  quick  marriages, 
privileged  abortions,  and  contraceptives 
(which  are  sometimes  lll^pal,  too). 

Welfare  recipients  may  or  may  not  be  more 
promiscuous  than  affluent  people.  We  dont 
know.  All  we  do  know  is  that  poor  peoples'  il- 
legitimate babies  are  more  Ukely  to  be  re- 
corded for  public  condemnation. 

WSLfARZ    IS    THE    GOOD    UJX— COLOR    TV'S    AND 
CADILLACS — it's  A  MTTB 

An  absurd  myth  reaUy,  though  a  particu- 
larly popular  one,  apparently  even  with 
President  Nixon,  who  once  requested  the 
song  "Welfare  Cadllac"  (sic)  at  a  formal 
White  House  function. 

The  mystery — a  mystery  that  neither  the 
songwriters  nor  the  President  have  yet  ex- 
plained—U  how  a  Mississippi  welfare 
mother  manages  to  pay  her  rent,  buy  food 
and  clothing  for  herself  and  three  children 
and  still  purchase  that  new  Cadillac  on  $69 
per  month. 

Whereas  the  Mississippi  welfare  payment 
Is  patently  absiird.  New  Jersey,  the  most  "lib- 
eral" welfare  Bt«\te  m  the  nation,  pays  a 


benignly   Inadequate   $341    a   month    (July 
1970) . 

Compared  to  Mississippi  welfare  payments, 
$341  may  a«em  like  a  lot;  but  computations 
based  on  a  VS.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(BLS)  survey  show  that  a  family  of  four 
needs  at  least  $458  a  month  ($5,5(X)  a  year — 
1969  prices)  to  live  In  minimal  health  and 
nutrition.  That  makes  the  New  Jersey  fig- 
ure $117  a  month  short — $117  short  of  what 
it  takes  simply  to  survive. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nu- 
trition and  Health  endorsed  the  $5,500  fig- 
ure as  the  iiltimate  solution  to  the  hunger 
problem.  Yet,  even  this  Is  no  bargain.  A 
Oallup  Poll  reported  In  February  1970  that 
the  American  public,  when  questioned  about 
the  minimal  cost  of  living,  felt  that  a  fam- 
ily of  fotir  could  not  get  by  on  lesa  than  $520 
a  month  .•• 

Whatever  definition  of  adequacy  you 
choose,  the  level  of  welfare  payment*  in 
every  state  In  the  union  Is  nothing  but  giiar- 
anted  annual  poverty. 

What  do  these  facts  and  figures  mean  to  a 
real  welfare  family? 

They  mean  that  the  family  will  probably 
live  In  crowded,  substandard  housing,  in- 
fested with  rats  and  roaches.  That  they  wUl 
send  malnourished.  111 -clothed  children  off  to 
inferior  schools.  That  they  will  eat  starchy, 
unbalanced  meals:  try  It  yourself— on  18 H 
cents  a  meal.  That  they  wUl  probably  be 
obese  and  eventuaUy  become  Ul.  That  day 
In  day  out,  they  will  lead  frustrating,  frus- 
trated lives;  day  In  day  out,  Uvlng  with  the 
shame  of  poverty — feeling  It  their  shame,  not 
ours;  day  In  day  out,  on  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  ladder:  on  welfare. 

Welfare  Is  the  "good  life"  only  for  those 
who  have  never  experienced  It. 

MOST   WELTARC    RXCIPIXNTS    ARK   CREATEaS — 
IT'S  A  KTTH 

Any  taxpayer  who  wants  to  believe  the 
other  "good  life"  myths  about  welfare  must 
also  aesume  that  recipients  make  fraudulent 
claims.  ("How  else  could  they  buy  t^oee 
Cadillacs  on  their  allowances?")  But,  again, 
the  U.S.  government's  own  facts  refute  the 
charge.  In  1969,  a  government  InvetPtlgatlon 
of  fraud  established  that  only  four-tenths 
of  one  per  cent — or  4  out  of  every  1000 — of  all 
w<ilfai«  casee  were  fraudulent.*^  Compare 
that  figure  to  these  statistics  on  national 
tax  fraud  and  evasion:  " 


Farmers,  smal)  busnesamen,  and 
professionals 

Waiasftd  salary  eernart 

Receivers  oi  interest 

Receivers  a(  dividends 

Receivers  of  pensions  ami  annuities. 

Receivers  of  rents,  royalties,  and 
capital  gains 


Reported 

income 

Unreported 

(biHion«) 

(percent) 

$12.0 

28 

6.5 

3 

2.8 

34 

.9 

8 

.6 

29 

1.2 


11 


Cheating  a  little  on  your  Income  tax  Is  one 
form  of  casual,  almost  Institutionalized 
fraud.  There  are  many  others,  equally  casual, 
"acceptable."  From  padding  expense  accounts 
to  short-changing  highway  toll  machines. 

But  that's  beside  the  point. 

The  point  Is,  that  for  America's  12  million 
recipients,  the  welfare  system  Itself  la  a 
fraud;  poverty,  the  only  reality. 

Given  the  temptation,  given  that  a  few 
dollars  more  or  less  welfare  money  may  be 
a  matter  of  survival,  the  prevailing  honesty 
of  welfare  recipients — their  fidelity  to  the 
rtiles  of  the  very  system  which  keeps  them 
poor — is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable. 

WKLFAEX    TAKXS     MOST     Or    TOTTE    TAXES — IT'S 
A   MTTK 

The  American  Paradox — poverty  amidst 
plenty.  "Well,  we'd  like  to  do  more,  but  most 
of  our  tax  money  is  already  going  for  w*A- 
fare." 

Is  It? 
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FISCAL  1971,  FEDERAL  BUDGET.  J201 .000.000.00 
(Dollar  amount!  in  billionsj 

Ptrcant          A  Munt 

Military  Dfojrams 

Foreljr  affairs 

36.7 
1.8 
1.7 
2.7 
8.9 

1.9 
46.2 

173.6 
3.6 

Spica  programs , 

3.4 

Farm  subsidies 

S  4 

Interwl  on  d»M 

17.8 

Public  walfare,  paynMntiCindudas 

AFDC.  OAA.  AB.  and  APTO) 

OUi«r  programs 

4.2 
9?  9 

Source  U.S.  Burnu  of  ttis  Budget,  February  1970. 

Thus.  In  fiscal  1971,  the  federal  goTemoient 
Is  subsidizing  a  sub-poverty  existence  for 
nearly  13  million  Americans  on  less  than.  2% 
of  the  federal  budget. 

Nor  Is  the  cost  of  this  2%,  nor  any  other 
percentage  of  the  federal  budget,  distributed 
equally  among  all  Americans,  as  the  oslen- 
slble  tax  structures  would  seem  to  clalib. 

The  fact  that  the  more  a  person  earns,  the 
more  able  he  is  to  avoid  paying  his  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  nations  governing. 
For  Instance,  in  1967  tax  loopholes  allowed 
156  Americans  with  Incomes  of  over  9200^000 
each  to  avoid  paying  any  federal  Income  tax 
at  all.  In  this  group  of  "big  welfare  recip- 
ients." twenty-five  had  incomes  of  oven  91 
million  per  year."  I 

When  someone  else  pays  less,  the  rest  o}  us 
pay  more:  88%  of  all  taxpayers  earn  less  tfean 
•10.000  a  year:  yet  this  88% — mostly  wage 
earners  and  salaried  professionals — bears  the 
brunt  of  federal  and  state  taxation.*' 

Nor  is  the  phrase  "big  welfare  recipleiits" 
mere  rhetoric :  because  of  discriminatory  ^d 
inequitable  tax  concessions,  a  man  malting 
over  $5  million  a  year  may  actually  pay  about 
the  same  percentage  of  his  Income  in  fedfral 
taxes  as  a  man  making  only  930,000  a  yetr.* 
On  the  average.  Americans — rich  and  poor 
alike — actually  pay  about  30%  of  their  (In- 
comes in  federal  taxes." 

Such  tax  concessions  to  the  few  rich  im- 
nually  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  940  bllllob— 
or  twenty  times  tbe  amount  we  pay  to  sfip- 
port,  In  misery,  the  many  American  poor.t 

There  are  direct  subsidies  to  the  wealtihy, 
too.  For  instance,  last  year  416  farm  owners 
received  over  9100,000  each  in  subsidies  fnom 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  vfere 
not  small,  poor  farmers;  they  included  maijor 
corporations,  banks,  and  large  landowners. 
Senator  James  Eastland,  alone,  received  ofver 
9146,000  for  not  growing  cotton  on  his  planjta- 
tlon  In  Mississippi." 

Our  oil  subsidy  program  (via  deple^on 
allowances)  doesnt  even  appear  in  the  fed- 
eral budget  as  a  subsidy;  but  it  still  costs  ^e 
average  taxpayer — costs  all  of  us — at  least 
91.5  billion  a  year. **  i 

On  the  state  and  local  level,  it's  harden  to 
generalize  about  the  relative  cost  of  welfare. 
But  a  oouple  of  things  are  clear.  ' 

First,  while  no  state  in  the  union  provides 
truly  adequate  welfare  payments,  so^e 
states  are  vastly  more  inadequate  than  oth- 
ers: 969  a  month  for  a  family  of  four  1  In 
Mississippi;  9341  a  month  for  a  family  of 
four  in  New  Jersey.  The  lack  of  a  unlfonn, 
adequate  federal  welfare  system  means  t&at 
some  Americans  are  bearing  a  wholly  dispro- 
portionate share  of  our  common  social  ^- 
sponsibillty. 

Secondly,  the  same  preferential  conces- 
sions that  make  for  inequity  in  federal  tfz- 
atlon  are  often  perpetuated  on  the  stite 
level.  In  addition,  other  state  tax  stnic- 
turea — the  purely  regressive  sales  tax.  for  In- 
stance— promote  further  injustice.  The  sales 
tax,  for  one,  literally  takes  bread  from  the 
table  of  poor  families,  yet  hardly  affects  the 
life  style  of  the  afBuent  at  all. 

While  corporations  and  wealthy  Individ 


;et.  uals  are  getting  tax  breaks,  the  welfare  re- 
cipient who  works  is  being  taxed  at  a  rate  of 
66%%."  a  rate  far  greater  than  that  actual- 
ly paid  by  multimillionaires." 

For  the  welfare  recipient,  for  the  workmg 
poor,  and  for  an  Increasing  number  of  mid- 
dle-class taxpayers.  It's  becoming  clear  that 
the  biggest  myth  of  all  is  the  myth  of  "Amer- 
ica, the  Just  Society" — the  promise  of  a  fair 
share  for  each  of  us  in  the  country's  general 
prosperity.  The  promise  has  not  panned  out : 
the  top  one-fifth  of  out  society  receives 
43.8%  of  the  nation's  aggregate  Income;  the 
bottom  one-fifth  receives  only  8.7%.«' 

As  some  Americans  move  expectantly  to- 
ward the  promises  of  the  21st  century,  other 
Americans  are  left  behind,  mired  in  the  mis- 
eries of  the  nineteenth.  True  welfare,  the 
good  life,  U  still  really  only  for  the  wealthy. 
The  poor  are  another  story. 
Welfare. 

Welfare  Cadillac.  Welfare  fraud.  The  wel- 
fare mess. 
Welfare. 

Welfare  recipients  have  been  listening  to 
the  words  for  a  long  time.  The  derisive  songs. 
The  rhetoric.  The  charges.  The  myths.  Lis- 
tening for  a  lon^  time,  in  silence. 

But  in  1966  the  sUence  ended.  All  across 
the  country,  welfare  recipients  began  to  talk 
back,  to  organize. 

Blacks.  Whites,  Chicanos,  Puerto  Rlcans, 
Indians — now  125.000  poor  people  in  714  local 
groups  In  50  states.  Poor  people  speaking  up 
for  themselves,  for  their  right  as  Americans 
to  a  fair  share  in  the  good  things  of  our  na- 
tional life.  Decent  Jobs  with  adequate  pay 
for  those  who  can  work;  adequate  income  for 
those  who  cannot. 

This  is  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Orga- 
nization. Poor  people  speaking  up  for  them- 
selves out  of  the  pressing  reality  of  their  own 
lives. 

Whether  or  not  their  voices  are  heard 
depends  a  lot  on  the  rest  of  us.  There's  very 
little  chance  for  change  so  long  as  welfare 
recipients  remain  invisible  Americans,  cut  off 
from  us  by  myths  and  prejudices  we  may  not 
even  be  aware  we  hold 

It's  only  when  we  begin  to  question  what 
we've  been  taught  to  believe  about  welfare, 
and  begin  to  perceive  things  as  they  really 
are,  that  we  together  can  begin  to  make 
things  better. 

To  that  beginning — to  the  process  of  sep- 
arating the  myths  about  welfare  from  the 
reality — ^thls  pamphlet  has  been  dedicated. 
If  you  want  to  help,  contact:  National  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization,  1419  H  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005.  Telephone  (202) 
347-7727. 
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CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  INCOME  TAX 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29  I  Introduced  S.  1387,  a  blU  to 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  Individual 
income  tax  information  by  prohibiting 
the  use  or  sale  of  such  information  for 
other  purposes  by  a  tax  preparation 
service  without  the  consent  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

During  the  past  week  great  Interest  in 
this  bill  has  been  expressed  by  a  number 
of  individuals  and  firms  engaged  In 
income  tax  preparation  services  and 
activities.  I  am  hopeful  that,  after  re- 
viewing S.  1387  In  detail,  they  will  be 
able  to  support  this  proposed  legislation. 

Today  I  should  like  to  Invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  Information 
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which  I  have  received  since  March  29 
regarding  the  activities  and  policy  of 
H.  ti  R-  Block,  Inc.,  the  Nation's  largest 
tax  preparation  service. 

Plrst,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  report  of 
H  fc  R.  Block,  Inc.,  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing January  31, 1971,  and  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  17, 
1971.  As  noted  in  both  of  these  state- 
ments, H.  &  R.  Block,  Inc.,  has  discon- 
tinued a  test  program  with  Pennsylvania 
Life  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  for  the  market- 
ing of  life  insurance  and  mutual  funds. 

Second,  on  April  1,  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Bloch.  president  of  the  firm,  released 
a  statement  endorsing  the  principle  of 
the  confidentiality  of  Income  tax  infor- 
mation and  supporting  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  statement 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

March  16,  1971. 
To  our  shareholders: 

We  are  happy  to  announce  ovu:  36th  con- 
secutive quarterly  cash  dividend,  paid  at  the 
rate  of  9.09  per  share  to  holders  of  record 
on  February  15,  1971. 

Revenues  for  the  nine  month  period  ended 
January  31,    1971    were   910.869,000,   a   34% 


increase  over  revenues  of  98,090,000  for  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  This  income  was 
derived  from  Increased  January  tax  prepara- 
tion volume,  franchise  and  sateUite  royalties. 
Home  Study  Course  revenues,  interest  In- 
come from  short-term  investments,  and  also 
reflects  the  continuing  success  of  our  Tuition 
Tax  Schools,  which  have  enrolled  over  60,000 
students  during  the  cturent  fiscal  year. 

Our  net  loss  for  the  nine  month  period 
was  92,388,000,  compared  to  a  loss  of  91.- 
958,000  in  the  same  period  ended  January  31, 
1970.  The  Company's  loss  through  January 
31,  1971  Increased  by  only  22%  compared  to 
the  same  period  in  1970.  Last  year,  our  lose 
through  January  31,  1970  increased  by  76% 
compared  to  the  same  period  in  1969.  The 
Increase  in  total  revenues  noted  abo>ve  and  a 
lower  effective  tax  rate  this  year  largely  ac- 
count for  the  decrease  In  our  rate  of  loss. 

The  bulk  of  our  revenues  and  profits  are 
produced  during  the  SVt  months  of  tax  sea- 
son, and  the  Company  historically  operates 
at  a  loss  during  the  balance  of  the  year.  Also, 
off-season  expenses  have  tended  to  increase 
every  year  due  primarily  to  expansion  and 
normal  growth. 

This  year  H  &  R  Block  has  5,267  tax  offices 
(unofDdal),  a  substantial  increase  over  last 
year's  total  of  4,349.  The  Company  operates 
in  all  50  states,  Canada,  Guam,  New  Zealand 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

Our  fledgling  foreign  expansion  prog^ram 
got  off  to  a  modest  start  in  1971  with  the 
opening  of  one  office  In  Panama,  and  another 
in  Nuremburg,  West  Gennany.  Management 
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does  not  believe  these  new  fc»-eign  markets 
wUl  make  any  significant  contributions  to 
volume  or  prt^ts  in  the  forseeable  future. 

During  the  third  quarter,  the  Company 
purchased  its  7  office  franchise  operation  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  Also,  our  test  program 
with  the  Peimsylvanla  Life  Comptany  to  mar- 
ket life  insurance  and  mutual  funds  was 
discontinued. 

On  February  24,  1971,  the  Company  an- 
nounced that  an  anti-trust  action  had  been 
filed  against  it  by  its  Birmingham,  Alabsjna 
based  franchisee.  The  smt  was  filed  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  another  franchisee  action 
against  the  Compcmy  is  pending,  and  con- 
tains substantially  the  same  allegations  as 
the  pending  suit.  Management  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Company  has  violated  the 
anti-trust  laws,  and  the  Company  intends 
to  contest  the  suit  vigorously. 

Although  many  firms  have  entered  the  tax 
preparation  field  in  recent  years,  the  C(»n- 
pany  believes  It  may  well  benefit  from  the 
broadened  base  such  competition  helps  to 
create.  H  &  R  Block  originated  the  concept 
of  commercial  tax  preparation  service,  and 
continues  to  enjoy  a  very  high  repeat  custo- 
mer loyalty  ratio. 

From  this  firmly  established  base,  we  look 
forward  to  continued  growth  this  year,  and 
management  is  confident  once  again  of 
higher  revenues  and  earnings. 

Richard  A.  Blocb, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Hrnrt  W.  Bloch, 

President. 


9  months  ended  Jan.  31  (unaudited) 

12  months  ended  Apr.  30  (audited) 

1971                    1970                    1969 

Revenues       »10,869,000          M.090.000          $4,830,000 

Prctn  net  income  (loss)                                        ^4. 760, 000)          (3,235.000)          (1,743.000) 

1971                    1970                      1969 

Revenues $54,918,000           $37,278,000 

Pretax  net  Income 13.260,000              8,224.000 

Net  income  floss)           ! (2,388,'000)         (l!958.000)          (1,111,500) 

Net  income 6,494,000               3,590,000 

Per  share  income  "(loss)  1 (.43)                  (.36)                   (.20) 

Shares  outstanding        5,559,707            5,511,266            5,490,127 

Per  share  income  *     ... ........... ... . .                  1.18                       .65 

Shares  outstanding 5,514,690              5,490,127 

■Net  earnings  (loss)  per  common  share  based  on  weighted  average  number  of  shares  outstanding  during  each  period  and  includes  shares  issued  in  pooling  of  the  Georgia  and  South 

Carolina  acquisition. 


H&B  Block  Terminates  Test  Plan  To  Sell 
MtJTUAL  PtJNDS,  Life  Insitrance 

Kansas  Citt,  Mo. — H  &  R  Block  Inc.  said 
It  discontinued  a  test  program  with  Pennsyl- 
vania Life  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  to  market  life  in- 
surance and  mutual  f\inds.  A  spokesman  for 
the  tax  preparation  comp)any  said  the  pack- 
age, which  combined  mutual  funds  and  life 
Insurance,  was  "too  sophisticated"  for  the 
company's  market  at  this  time. 

Also  in  the  nine-month  interim  report  to 
shareholders,  the  company  said  it  purchased 
during  the  third  qtiarter  a  seven-offloe  fran- 
chise operation  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  for  an  vin- 
disclosed  amount  of  cash.  H  &  R  Block  said  It 
has  5,267  tax  offices  this  year,  com.i>ared  with 
4,349  last  year. 

As  previously  repwrted,  the  company  has  a 
loss  of  92.4  million  on  revenue  of  910.9  million 
for  the  nine  months  ended  Jan.  31,  compared 
with  a  loss  of  nearly  92  million  on  revenue  of 
♦8.1  million  a  year  earlier. 

The  bulk  of  the  company's  revenue  and 
profit  Is  produced  during  the  3V4  months  of 
the  tax  season,  Emd  the  company  historically 
operates  at  a  loss  the  rest  of  the  year.  For 
all  of  1970,  the  company  earned  96.4  million, 
or  91.17  a  share,  on  revenue  of  953.6  million. 

Statement  bt  Henbt  W.  Block,  PREsmENT, 
H  &  R  Block  Co.,  Inc.,  April  1, 1971 

H  &  R  Block,  Inc.,  America's  largest  In- 
oome  tax  service,  favors  legislation  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  the  financial  data  con- 
tslned  on  Individual  Income  tax  returns. 

On  Monday,  March  29,  Senator  Charles 
MoC.  Mathlas,  Jr.  (R-Md.) ,  introduced  a  bill 
In  the  Senate  designed  to  protect  the  tax- 


payer from  the  information  compiled  on  his 
tax  forms  being  utilized  or  sold  by  a  private 
firm. 

Henry  W.  Bloch,  President  of  H  &  R  Block, 
Inc.,  said  today  that  while  he  has  not  seen 
the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Mathlas,  he 
heartily  endorses  the  concept  of  confiden- 
tiality of  tax  information. 

"The  financial  data  contained  on  a  tax 
return  should  be  utilized  only  by  the  IRS 
and  no  one  else,"  said  Block.  "Ilie  enactment 
of  such  a  law  will  not  affect  the  Block  oper- 
ation, but  unquestionably  will  cause  other 
Arms  to  change  their  current  policy,"  he 
added. 

"I  believe  that  the  reputable  firms  are  not 
utilizing  tax  information  supplied  by  their 
customers  but  the  few  who  do  give  the  entire 
industry  a  bad  name,"  he  ooncluded. 


REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  through 
a  series  of  statements  the  White  House 
recently  made  available  some  important 
additional  Information  on  revenue  shar- 
ing in  six  specific  areas.  Included  were 
State-by-State  breakdowns  of  fimds  to 
be  allocated  imder  revenue  sharing. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  sev- 
eral statements  together  with  materials 
attached  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 


Educational  Revenue  Sharing 

hold  harmless  base  line 

Definition 

Each  State's  "Hold  Harmless"  base  line  was 
calculated  by  adding  together  the  obligations 
expected  to  be  allocated  to  the  States  in  1971 
for  the  programs  converted  to  Education 
Revenue  Sharing. 

Sources  of  data 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

EDUCATION    REVENUE    SHARINO    ALLOCATION 

Formula  used 

Of  the  amovmts  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  a  minimum  of  ninety  percent  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

For  each  State  the  number  of  children 
qualifying  for  Federal  Impact  Aid  Type  "A" 
(those  who  live  on  Federal  property)  Is  mul- 
tiplied by  sixty  percent  of  the  national  aver- 
age i>er  pupil  expenditure.  Each  local  educa- 
tional agency  within  the  State  is  entitled  to 
Its  relative  share  so  calculated.  The  total  for 
all  States  as  calculated  is  removed  from  the 
amount  to  be  apportioned. 

Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of 
the  remainder  of  the  amount  to  be  appor- 
tioned determined  as  follows: 

For  each  State  a  sum  will  be  calculated 
representing : 

(a)  1.0  times  the  number  of  disadvantaged 
children. 

(b)  0.6  times  the  nimiber  of  Federal  Im- 
pacted "B"  type  children. 
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(c)  0.1  tUnea  tbe  number  of  children  of 
school  age. 

The  entitlement  for  each  State  shaU  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  to  be  a|>pro- 
prlated  as  lt«  sum  calculated  above  be4n  to 
the  simi  of  all  States  so  calculated.       j 

The  State  entitlement  so  calculated  Is  to 
be  distributed  Into  the  five  national  areas 
as  follows:  ^ 

For  the  disadvantaged  the  amount  shall 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  State  entltle^nent 
as  part  a.  above  bears  to  the  simi  of  f .,  b., 
and  c. 

For  the  Federal  Impact  "B"  type  (thoee 
whose  parents  work  on  Federal  prepay) 
the  amovint  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  tt  the 
State  entitlement  as  part  b.  above  bea^  to 
the  sum  of  a.,  b.,  and  c. 

An  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  t«  the 
State  entitlement  as  part  c.  above  been  to 
the  sum  of  a.,  b.,  and  c.  shall  be  calculited: 

One-Blzth  this  amount  shall  be  for  h^dl- 
capped.  I 

One-third  this  amount  shall  be  for  Toca- 
tlonal  education.  j 

One-half  this  amount  shall  be  for  support 
services.  j 

Discretionary  amounta 

Each  State  may  transfer  up  to  thlrtyl  per- 
cent of  the  entitlement  In  each  area  with 
the  exception  of  those  funds  passed  through 
to  local  education  agencies,  to  other  areas. 

An  amount  up  to  ten  percent  of  the  fund 
may  be  allocated  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Kducatlon,  and  Welf^e. 


KOTKS 

The  States  are  required  to  pass  through  to 
local  education  ag«nclee  the  funds  resulting 
from  Type  "A"  Federal  Impact  and  disadvan- 
taged children. 

All  computations  and  determlnatione  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare are  final  and  conclusive. 


EDUCATION  REVENUE  SHARING 
IDollars  in  thousands] 


State 


Hold  harmltss 

baseline 


E.R.S 

allocation 


Alabama™ $72,232  I '2, 232 

Alaska 23.181  3,181 

Arirona 31.615  11,615 

ArfcansM 41,433  11,433 

Califomii 261,451  2  a,  136 

Color»do„ 33,679  13,679 

Connecticut 29,100  p.lOO 

Delaware 6,689  6.689 

District  of  Columbia 16,456  .6.456 

Flofida 84,290  14,290 

Georgia 83,210  3,210 

Hawaii 18.642  ,8,642 

Idaho 11,468  1.468 

Illinois 113.941  1,3,941 

Indiana 48,162  16.162 

Iowa 33.033  13.033 

Kansas 31.625  11.625 

Kentucky •1,581  il,561 

Louisiana 65.794  15,794 

Maine 15,832  ,5,632 

Maryland 62,174  i2. 174 

Massachusetts 63,486  >3.486 

Michigan 90,983  Jo.983 

Minnesota 45.954  15.954 

Mississippi 63,291  |3,291 

Missouri 58.741  i8,741 

Moatana U,722  3,722 

NetKaska 21,410  1,410 

Nevada 7,300  7,300 

New  Hampshire 8,305  8,305 

New  Jersey 83,802  13,802 

New  Mexico 30,762  0,762 

NewYork    289,302  2  9,302 

North  Carolina 99,014  19.014 

North  DakoU 13.728  3,728 

Ohio 100,794  111,819 

OWahoms. 45,895  '5,395 

Ofegen 24,193  ;  4, 193 

Pennsylvania 124,839  1:4,839 

Rhode  Hand- 13.424  13,424 

South  Carolina 61.908  (1,908 

South  Dakota 15.715  15,715 

Tennessee 67,992  67,992 

Teus 171,026  111,026 

Utah 18,438  18,438 

Vermont 5,536  S,536 

VlrHnia 94.897  !  4,897 

Washinfton 43.914  0,914 

West  Virginia 32,928  ;  2,928 


SUte 


Hold  harmless 
base  line 


E.R.S 
allocation 


Wisconsin $40,761  J40.761 

Wyoming 6.662  6,662 

Guam 2,217  2,217 

Puerto  Rico 63,921  63,921 

Virgin  Islands 1,254  1,254 

Total  allocated 2,968,982  2,971,811 

Unallocated  discretionary 
amounts. 28, 189 

Totl< 2,968,982  3,000,000 

Note:  Totals  may  not  be  euct  due  to  rounding. 

Law  Enforcement  Reventtb  Shaking 

hold   hfmt.mb   base  line 

Definition 

The  FT  1971  allocation  of  funds  for  grants 

to  States  under  P^rt  C  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 

Control  and  Safe  Street  Act  of  1968  is  the 

t>ase.   This   was   used   because   of   the   rapid 

growth  this  Item  has  experienced,  as  Indicated 

below: 

Total 
Year:  in  milUone 

Fiscal  year  1969 $38.0 

Fiscal  year  1970 184.  B 

Fiscal  year  1971 410.0 

FUcal  year  1972 488.7 

Source  of  Data 
Published  LEAA  allocation  data.  The  al- 
locations are  based  on  current  population 
data  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

LAW     KNTORCXMENT     REVENUE     SHARINO 
ALLOCATION 

Formula   used 

Identical  to  that  used  to  determine  alloca- 
tions under  present  law.  The  amoimt  each 
State  receives  depends  upon  the  size  of  Its 
population,  relative  to  total  U.S.  population. 
States  are  required  to  make  a  p)ortlon  of  the 
total  fimds  received  available  to  units  of 
general  local  government.  Until  June  30, 1972. 
the  amovint  of  funds  made  available  Is  75 
percent  of  the  total  sum  received.  Thereafter, 
the  amount  shall  be  that  percent  which  total 
local  expenditures  for  law  enforcement  con- 
stitute, relative  to  total  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  expenditures. 

Discretionary    allocations 

The  methods  for  determining  the  alloca- 
tion of  discretionary  funds  among  the  States 
under  LJIJl.S.  has  not  been  determined. 

UW  ENFORCEMENT  REVENUE  SHARING 
IDollars  in  thousands] 


State 


Hold  harm- 

less  base 

line 


M.R.S. 
allocation 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  ColumMa. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassaehuMtts 

MkMgsn 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MUaoofl 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 


$5,645 

$7,104 

493 

623 

2.933 

3,656 

3.157 

3,967 

32,999 

41, 155 

3.646 

4,553 

5.001 

6,254 

909 

1,131 

1.248 

1,560 

11,166 

14,004 

7,518 

9,466 

1.253 

1,588 

1,169 

1,471 

18.368 

22,924 

8.609 

10, 713 

4,670 

5,827 

3,712 

4,639 

5.290 

6,640 

5.966 

7,514 

1,636 

2,049 

6.485 

8,090 

9.424 

11,734 

14.692 

18,306 

6.307 

7,848 

3,614 

4.573 

7,760 

9.648 

1.162 

1,432 

2,457 

3,060 

807 

1,008 

1,210 

1,522 

State 


Hold  harm- 
less base 
line 


M.R.S. 
allocatioa 


New  Jersey $11,870  $14  7M 

NewMexteo 1,671  2'«S 

NewYork 30,093  37'S 

North  Carolina 8,305  lo'ttJ 

North  DakoU ,..  1,022  I'm 

Ohio 17,645  21971 

Oklahoma 4,182  5  271 

Oregon 3,442  4^314 

Pennsylvania 19,532  24  325 

Rhode  Island 1,544  IK) 

South  Carolina 4,223  5*343 

South  Dakota 1,107  1374 

Tennessee 6,425  8  014 

Texas 18,393  23,094 

Utah 1,775  21185 

Vermont 733  917 

Virginia 7,604  9,S8| 

Washington 5,612  7,032 

West  Virginia 2,849  3,S98 

Wisconsin 7,309  9,112 

Wyoming 556  686 

American  Samoa 47  57 

Guam 146  179 

Puerto  Rko 4,502  5,548 

Virgin  Islands 106  130 

Total  altocated 340,000  425,000 

Unallocated  discretkinary 
amounU 70,000  75,000 

Total 410,000  500,000 

Note:  Totals  may  not  be  exact  due  to  rounding. 
Manfowxx  REVENtnc  Sharing 

HOLD  HARMLESS  BASE  LINE 

Definition 

A  three-year  average  (1969,  1970,  1971— 
estimated)  of  prevlotis  levels  of  manpower 
funding  is  the  base  line. 

The  table  shows  hold  harmless  base  line 
representing  preliminary  averages  which  are 
for  the  States  only.  The  preparation  of  the 
hold  harmless  base  line,  as  well  as  the  MRSA 
allocation,  for  local  governments  and  balance 
of  the  States  is  now  in  process  and  will  be 
made  available  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sources  of  Data 
Financial  records  of  Office  of  Financial  and 
Management    Systems,   Ifanpower   Adminis- 
tration, U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

MANPOWER  REVENUE  SHARING  ALLOCATION 

Formula  used 

Revenues  shared  among  State  and  eligible 
units  of  local  general  government  shall  be 
amounts  calculated  in  accordance  with  the 
proportions,  equally  weighted,  which  the 
number  of  persons  In  the  labor  force,  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons,  and  the 
number  of  low  Incocne  individuals  16  years 
of  age  or  older  residing  in  each  such  Jurisdic- 
tion bears  to  such  total  number,  respec- 
tively, in  the  United  States;  provided,  that 
the  funds  to  be  distributed  to  manpower 
consortia  which  constitute  a  defined  labor 
market  area  shall  be  an  amoimt  10  per 
centimi  greater  than  that  to  which  laoli 
Jurisdiction  would  be  entitled  under  the  f6r- 
mula  provided  In  this  subsection. 

The  allocation  will  be  based  upon  1970 
Census  of  Population  data  which  are  not 
yet  available  for  labor  force,  unemployment 
or  low-Income  persons — the  three  factors  to 
be  used  in  aUocatlon.  The  Uble  presents 
State  allocations  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
available  data  on  the  labor  force  and  tmem- 
ployment  collected  by  State  employment 
security  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  poverty  data  collected  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Discretionary  allocations 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  fifteen 
percent  of  the  total  appropriation  \mder 
this  act  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ment* to  develop  capacity  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act,  to  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  manpower  research 
and  experimental,  demonstration  and  pilot 
programs,  to  develop  a  comprehensive  sys- 
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tern  of  labor  market  information,  and  for 
other  purposes  as  specified  In  the  bill. 

NOTE 

The  differences  Indicated  in  the  table,  by 
State,  between  the  hold  harmless  base  line 
And  MRSA  allocation  are  not  indicative  of 
Xut  differences  which  will  eventually  be  dis- 
closed for  Individual  local  governments  and 
lialance  of  the  States  when  data  for  these 
latter  areas  become  available. 

MANPOWER  REVENUE  SHARING 
[Dollars  in  thousands! 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California — 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Maware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Ceofjia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kartucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

flitiraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewYork 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

OUahoma 

Oregon 

Peniisylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina..... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Tttts 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia _ 

Washington , 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoning 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Total  allocated 

Unallocated  discretionary 
amounts 

Total 1,420.881 


Hold  harmless 

M.R.S. 

base  line 

allocation 

$20,799 

$36,142 

4,120 

4,120 

13,517 

13, 517 

13,673 

18,285 

114.728 

168,632 

8.137 

17,643 

14,513 

23,182 

1,738 

4,826 

34,119 

34,119 

22,889 

59,263 

21,889 

42, 518 

3,449 

5,091 

2,646 

5,315 

52,860 

81, 177 

18,112 

40,999 

10.530 

19,228 

8,522 

15,508 

26,500 

26,500 

19,688 

37,006 

4,558 

8,798 

16,051 

30,988 

28,747 

43.188 

41.850 

76.104 

17,884 

27,471 

17,911 

29,094 

24.335 

40, 195 

3.710 

6,283 

6.901 

9.979 

2,363 

4.220 

2.577 

4,847 

37,589 

53,506 

8.272 

9,158 

105.597 

141.056 

25,461 

44.458 

3.159 

4,918 

43,373 

77,796 

15,103 

21,208 

im 

17,802 

45,852 

87.794 

4,240 

7,259 

14,965 

24.650 

3,719 

5,153 

22,382 

37,272 

55.502 

92,958 

T,329 

7,543 

iiM 

3,567 

if.W 

37, 076 

14.734 

30,839 

9,697 

15,541 

18,163 

31.409 

t«3 

2,741 

285 

300 

52,893 

52.893 

721 

1,000 

1.095,109 

1,742.135 

325, 772 

257,865 

2,000,000 


Note:  Totals  may  not  be  exact  due  to  rounding. 

Rural  CoMMTTNrrr  Development  Rxventtx 

Sharing 

hold  harmless  base  linx 

Definition 

Each  State's  historical  average  share  was 
calculated  by  adding  together  the  obligations 
of  the  programs  converted  to  Rural  Commu- 
nity Development  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
for  that  State  during  the  period  1967-70  In- 
clusive and  dividing  by  the  sum  of  obliga- 
tions for  these  programs  of  the  States  during 
the  same  period. 

Each  State's  "Hold  Harmless"  base  line  was 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  State's  his- 
torical average  times  the  obligations  expected 
to  be  allocated  to  all  of  the  States  in  1971— 
•908^11,000.  This  procedure   was  tised   be- 


cause in  some  programs  the  obligations  to 
States  are  for  specific  projects  rather  than 
for  support  of  servioes  and  therefore.  In  some 
years  certsiln  States  received  large  amounts 
of  funds  and  In  other  years  their  funding  is 
small.  To  pick  any  one  year  as  a  base  line 
would  penalize  some  States  and  give  other 
States  undue  advantage.  The  averaging  effect 
of  the  four-year  period  ameliorates  any  in- 
equities. 

Sources  of  data 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of 
Budget  and  Finance. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Division  of 
Budget  and  Finance. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  Divi- 
sion of  Budget  and  Finance. 

RURAL  COMMTTNITT  REVENT7E  SHARING 
ALLOCATION 

Formula  used 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  a  minimum  of  eighty  percent  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
among  the  States. 

One  percent  of  the  amoixit  to  be  appor- 
tioned shall  be  divided  among  the  States  In 
equal  proportion. 

Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a  portion 
of  the  remainder  of  the  amotmt  required  to 
be  appMtloned.  and  that  portion  shall  be 
determined  as  follows: 

Each  State  shall  receive  an  amount  equal 
to  fifty  percent  of  the  remainder  multiplied 
by  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the 
rural  population  of  the  State  at  the  most 
recent  point  In  time  for  which  appropriate 
statistics  are  available  and  the  denominator 
of  which  Is  the  sum  of  the  rural  populations 
of  all  States  at  the  same  point  In  time; 

Elach  State  shall  receive  an  amount  eqxial 
to  twenty-five  percent  of  the  remainder  mul- 
tiplied by  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which 
is  the  average  of  per  capita  incomes  of  all  the 
States  at  the  most  recent  point  In  time  for 
which  appropriate  statistics  are  available  less 
the  rural  per  capita  Income  of  the  State  at 
the  same  point  In  time,  such  difference  to 
be  multiplied  by  the  rural  population  of  the 
State  at  the  same  point  in  time,  and  the 
denominator  at  which  Is  the  sum  of  the 
positive  differences  for  each  State  multiplied 
by  that  State's  rural  population:  Provided, 
however,  that  If  the  rural  per  capita  Income 
of  a  State  Is  greater  than  the  avwage  of 
per  capita  Incomes  of  all  the  States,  the 
differences  stated  above  shall  be  considered 
zero:  and 

Each  State  shall  receive  an  amount  equal 
to  twenty-five  pCTcent  of  the  remainder 
multiplied  by  a  fraction  the  numerator  of 
which  Is  the  percentage  change  In  popula- 
tion of  all  the  States  less  the  percentage 
change  In  rural  population  of  the  State,  such 
difference  to  be  multiplied  by  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  the  State  during  the  most  recent 
and  appr(H>riate  time  period  for  which  sta- 
tistics are  available,  and  the  denominator  of 
which  Is  the  sum  of  the  [Kwltlve  dflerences 
for  each  State  mtoltlplled  by  that  State's 
rural  population:  Provided,  however,  that  If 
the  percentage  rate  of  change  of  rural  i>opu- 
latlon  of  a  State  during  such  period  U  greater 
than  the  percentage  rate  of  change  of  the 
peculations  of  all  States  during  the  same 
period,  the  differences  stated  above  shall  be 
considered  zero. 

Discretionary  allocations 

An  amount  up  to  20  percent  of  the  fimd 
may  be  allocated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


All  computations  and  determinations  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  final  and 
conclusive. 


RURAL    COMMUNITY    DEVaOPMENT    REVENUE   SHARING 
{DoHtrs  in  thousands] 


Stale 


Hold 
harmless 
bSMline 


nC.D.RS. 
allocation 


Alabama $30,717  $31,622 

Alaska 6,006  6,005 

Arizona 4,643  8,051 

Arkansas 20,033  23,654 

CaWornia 27,846  28,582 

Colorado 10.157  10,157 

Connecticut 3,007  3  633 

Oalsware 936  1,425 

Florida 9,103  21,625 

G«)rgia 37,549  37.549 

Hawaii 927  1,876 

Idaho 4.688  8.091 

Illinois 22,786  29,853 

IndUna 11,366  21,834 

Iowa i  14,554  28.626 

Kansas 12,401  20,204 

Kentucky 65,577  65,577 

Louisiana 12.419  22,720 

Maine 6.987  10,682 

Maryland 12,701  12,701 

Massachusetts 6.278  6,278 

Michigan 16.808  21,082 

Minnesota 16,153  29  529 

Mississippi 33,624  34,608 

Missoun. 18,788  28.560 

Montana..  8,767  8,985 

Nebraska 10,557  13,300 

Nevada 1,590  3.306 

New  Hampshire 2,389  4,574 

New  Jersey 8,340  13,424 

New  Mexico 7,404  11.275 

NewYork 43,364  43.364 

North  Carolina 36,450  47,309 

North  DakoU 9.667  10,289 

Ohio 35,659  35,659 

Oklahoma 22,141  22,675 

Oregon 8,395  9,981 

Pennsylvania 46,643  46,643 

Rhode  Island 1,726  1,726 

South  Carolina 21,314  26,286 

South  DakoU 7,550  9,947 

Tennessee 42.555  42,555 

Texas 45,499  51,113 

UUh 5.351  5,351 

Vermont 3,0a  3,700 

Virginia 24,730  26,976 

Washington 11,756  11,756 

West  Virginia 65,177  55,177 

Wisconsin 13,455  22,637 

Wyoming. 3,670  5,699 

Guam 9  1,314 

Puerto  Rta) 15,000  25,872 

Virgin  Islandi 55  1,051 

Total  allocatad 908,311  1,086,467 

Unallocated  discretionary 
amounU 13.533 

ToUl 908,311  1,100,000 

Note:  Totals  may  not  be  exact  due  to  rounding. 
Tkakspoctatton  RirvENux  Sraxinc 

HOLD    HARMLESS    BASE    LINE 

Definition 

General  Transportation  Element — This 
base  line  represents  the  funds  that  any  state 
could  have  reasonably  expected  to  receive 
In  FY  1972  In  the  absence  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. Existing  i^portlonment  formulas  were 
applied  to  FT  1972  estimated  obligational 
levels  for  those  programs  which  have  been 
Incorporated  in  the  general  element:  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  and  secondary  highway 
programs,  grants-in-aid  for  airports,  and 
highway  safety  and  beautlflcatlon  grants. 
Where  statutory  apportionment  formulas 
provide  a  large  degree  of  fiexlblllty  or  did  not 
exist,  the  ftmds  were  allocated  to  the  states 
in  the  same  relative  share  as  in  the  programs 
where  statutory  apiKirtionment  formulas  did 
not  allow  any  fiexlblllty. 

Urbon  Mass  Transit  Capital  Klement — Tills 
base  line  represents  the  actual  average  an- 
nual funding  level  in  each  state  for  FT  1967 
through  FY  1970  for  the  three  programs  in- 
cluded in  the  element,  i.e..  capital  grants, 
technical  study  grants,  and  university  re- 
search and  training  grants.  An  average  was 
used  rather  than  a  single  year's  program 
level  because  the  mass  transit  capital  gjant 
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program  has  exhibited  significant  vartatlons 
on  a  state-by-state  basis  from  year  to  year, 
due  to  approval  of  funds  on  a  projeo(t-by- 
project  baals  rather  than  by  formulaj  dis- 
tribution. 

Sourcet  of  data 

General  Tranaportation  Element^-The 
source  of  data  regarding  the  overall  lejel  of 
funds  was  the  President's  1972  budget]  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  was  the  source  oil  area 
and  population  data,  while  the  Post  Dfllce 
Department  provided  data  on  star  and  rural 
route  mileage. 

Urban  Mass  Transit  Capital  Elementi—VT- 
ban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  rec- 
ords were  the  source  of  specific  Infonnatlon 
on  actual  program  levels  on  a  stat«-by«state 
basis  for  1967  through  1970. 

TRANSPORTATION  RXVMTOR  SHARING  ALLOC  kTXON 

Formulas  used 

General  Transportation  Element — Ttie  ap- 
portionment of  the  funds  to  be  distributed 
among  the  50  states,  plus  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico,  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  foUowlng  formula: 

25  percent  of  the  funds  will  be  distill  lUted 


Hold  harmless  I 


State 


Urifan  mass  Urban  mass 

General             transit  General  transit 

transportation              capital  transportation  capital 

element           element  element  element 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arbmia 

Arkansas 

CallfomU 

Colorado «.. 

Connecticut . 

Delaware 

DMrlct  of  Columbia. 

Rorhto 

Gaofiia 

HawaH 

Idako 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massacliusatts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 


J31,276 
65.  U9 
22.559 
21,01* 
130.388 
27.090 
19.  MS 

6,477 

8.800 
42.996 
37.945 

7,676 
14,629 
82,064 
39,230 
31.789 
30,991 
26, 245 
28,590 
10, 724 
23, 737 
36,  325 
65,526 
39,892 
22, 550 
U.552 
23,264 
23,  798 
14,877 

6,904 


according  to  the  ratio  of  each  state's  toital 
population  to  the  total  population  of  the 
United  Statee;  35  percent  will  go  to  states  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  ratio  of  their  population  In 
urbem  places  (over  2,500  in  population)  to 
the  Nation's  total  population  In  urban  places; 
20  percent  will  be  given  out  according  to  the 
ratio  of  the  geographic  area  of  each  state  to 
the  total  area  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
remaining  20  percent  will  be  allocated  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  of  each  state's  star  and 
rural  poet  route  mileage  to  the  total  of  that 
mileage  in  the  country. 

Purthermore,  no  state  will  receive  less  than 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  total  funds 
In  this  element.  The  terrltoriee  of  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  shall  receive  the  level  of 
funds  provided  for  In  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970. 

Urban  Mass  Transit  Capital  Element — 
This  element  will  be  allocated  accordmg  to 
the  fcAlowlng  formula: 

80  percent  of  the  funds  will  be  distributed 
according  to  each  state's  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  that  lives  In  metropolitan 
areas  (SMSA's)  of  over  one  million  persons. 
The  remaining  20  percent  will  be  allocated  to 

TRANSPORTATION  REVENUE  SHARING 
IDollars  in  thousands) 


each  state's  share  of  the  Nation's  population 
that  lives  in  metropolitan  areas  (SMSA's)  ot 
less  than  one  million  persons.  Every  state 
would  lie  guaranteed  a  minimum  allocation 
of  $250,000  annually. 

Discretionary  amounts 
Ten  percent  ot  the  funds  included  In  the 
General  Transportation  Element  are  reserved 
for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  dis- 
burse at  his  discretion.  Among  the  usee  of 
this  fund  Is  the  capability  to  provide  the 
amounts  to  hold  each  state  harmless  within 
total  Transportation  Revenue  Sharing  F^md. 
This  fund  will  also  be  used  to  encourage  plan- 
ning, to  fund  research  development  and 
demonstration  projects,  to  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  consortia  of  governments,  and  to 
finance  other  activities  related  to  the  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of  national 
transportation  objectives. 

NOTES 

The  allocation  makes  use  of  preliminary 
1970  census  data  rounded  to  the  neofeet 
thousand.  As  final  data  becomes  available, 
mlntw  adjustments  can  be  expected  In  the 

allocations. 


line 


T.R.S.  allocation 


r 

0 

16 

0 

26,889 

122 

3,563 

427 

91 

938 

658 

305 

0 

25, 578 

448 

260 

502 

13 

166 

8 

2,567 

21, 980 

906 

2,513 

2 

1,240 

1 

30 

0 

0 


^31,306 
65, 139 
23,111 
21,173 
145,221 
28,011 
20,230 

9,184 

9.184 
49.802 
39,815 

9,184 
14,629 
85,030 
40.233 
32.609 
31,750 
26, 245 
28, 794 
10,724 
25,545 
40,386 
65,609 
41.064 
22, 550 
45,844 
23.264 
24, 130 
14, 877 

9,184 


(3,114 

250 

2,284 

1,028 

84,649 

7,010 

4,333 

668 

3,944 

15,996 

8.787 

1,088 

250 

41,503 

9,519 

1,735 

3,036 

3,090 

7,093 

370 

17,060 

17,919 

26,389 

10,060 

682 

14,565 

292 

1,097 

682 

346 


Hold  harmless  base  line 


T.R.S.  allocation 


SUta 


Urban  mass  Urban  mass 

General              transit  General  transit 

transportation              capital  transportation  capital 

element           element  element  element 


New  Jersey J43.555  «0,566  J45,912 

New  Mexico 21.187  0  21,187 

New  York 123,672  19,098  123,672 

North  Carolina 37,754  256  38,105 

North  Dakota 16,037  5  16,037 

Ohio 74,229  3,989  75,164 

Oklahoma 29,616  169  30,640 

Oregnn 24,375  1,122  24,375 

Pennsylvania 82,425  8,697  82,425 

Rhode  Island 9,020  262  9,184 

South  Carolina 20,407  69  20,407 

South  DakoU 16,933  3  16,933 

Tennessee 32,929  546  33,854 

Texas 105,947  689  111,705 

Utah 16,143  229  16,143 

Vermont 5,775  0  9,184 

Virginia 34,637  79  36,217 

Washington 28,998  1,278  29,986 

West  Virginia 15,160  10  15,160 

Wisconsin 39,101  84  40,095 

Wyoming 14,153  0  14,153 

Guam 2,000  0  2,000 

Puerto  Rico 10,846  1,343  11,606 

Virgin  Islands 2,000  0  2,000 

Total  allocation 1,793,394  137,724  1,859,971 

Unallocated  discretionary 

amounb 185,029  . 

ToUl 1,793,394  137,724  2,045,000 


{24,014 

547 

72,022 

3,279 

250 

25,378 

2,215 

5,217 

38,029 

1.388 

1,758 

250 

3.319 

26,572 

1,422 

250 

8,112 

9,401 

832 

9,282 

250 

0 

2,062 

0 


525,000 


525,000 


Note:  Totals  may  not  be  exact  due  to  rounding. 

Urban  Comjiunitt  HzvTLOPtsxin 

Revxnvb  Sharino 

b0u>  harmlxss  basx  link 

De;inlflon 

The  hold  harmless   level  will   be  e^b- 
llshed  as  the  sum  of  the  following: 

(a)  The   annual   average   over   five  jrears 
(19fl6-1970)   of  urban  renewal  reservations; 

(b)  The  latest  action  year  program  com- 
mitment under  Model  Cities; 

(c)  The  annual  average  over  five  years  of 
water  and  sewer  grant  reeervatlons;  anc. 

(d)  The  annual  average   over   five  pears 
of  rehabilitation  loan  reservations. 

Sources  of  data 

HUD  program  data. 

irXBAN    COMMUNll'I     DEVXLOPMXNT    KEV^UI 
SHARTNO    ALLOCATION 

Formula  used 
(a)   Population,  as  a  proportion  of  total 
UjS.  population  In  metropolitan  areas; 


(b)  Population  below  the  poverty  line,  as 
a  proportion  of  total  In  metropolitan  areas; 

(c)  The  number  of  overcrowded  bousing 
luilts,  as  a  proportion  of  total  U.S.  over- 
crowded housing  units  In  metropolitan  areas 
and. 

(d)  The  number  of  housing  units  lacking 
some  or  all  plumbing  facilities,  as  a  pro- 
portion of  total  U.S.  housing  units  lacking 
some  or  all  plumbing  facilities  in  metro- 
politan areas. 

These  four  factors  are  used  to  establish 
(1)  an  allocation  to  each  SMSA  and  (2)  a 
formula  distribution  to  each  central  oity 
metropolitan  city  (cities  of  over  60,000  pop- 
ulation) . 

Discretionary  allocations 
There  are  three  tjrpes  of  discretionary  al- 
locations : 

(a)  $100  million  of  the  total  Is  earmarked 
for  cities  below  60,000  population.  This  will 
be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  giving  par- 
ticular consideration  to  those  localities  with 


a  record  of  continuous  past  participation  in 
the  antecedent  programs. 

(b)  20  percent  of  the  remainder  Is  avail- 
able for  general  discretionary  allocation  by 
the  Secretary.  First  priority  will  be  given 
to  meeting  "hold  harmless"  reqiolrements. 

(c)  the  portion  of  an  SMSA  allocation 
which  Is  not  distributed  by  the  formula  to 
metropolitan  cities  Is  available  for  discre- 
tionary allocation  by  the  Secretary  within 
the  particular  SMSA.  First  priority  wUl  be 
given  to  meeting  "hold  harmless"  require- 
ments. The  balance  will  be  distributed  giv- 
ing consideration  to  the  same  factors  used 
in  the  basic  formula. 

NOT« 

Strict  hold  harmless  will  be  applied  to 
cities  over  50,000  popiUation.  Smaller  cities 
will  receive  special  treatment  through  the 
earmarked  $100  million  and  the  discretion- 
ary funds,  particularly  If  the  locality  has  a 
record  of  continuous  participation  In  the 
antecedent  programs. 
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URBAN  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  REVENUE  SHARING 
(Dollars  In  thousands] 


distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  is  now  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes. 


Hold  harmless          U.C.D.R.S.  — ~^^^^"^~~" 

St»t« baseline         allocation-  NATION'S      UNEMPLOYMENT      AND 

■ ~~  ECONOMIC    PROBLEMS    REQUIRE 

Alabama ♦15.M'           »33,607  ^     CREDIBLE     RESPONSE     FROM 

^i, ::iiii"i;;i"i 6,076 i5,'809  the  administration 

Anzuna -  8  562  11  040 

SlK'.::iII""I""""-        108:794          i86;oi6  Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 

(Morado... i|.9M           i8,M7  ^^^^  weeks  the  country  has  been  sub- 

§21!^,  r:;;;:          5;i89            5;i89  jected  to  a  bllzzard  of  paper  pronounce- 

Dirtrietoiciiumbia 20,192           20,192  ments  out  Of  the  White  House  designed  to 

gJiJ'- 24;  817           31;  128  obscure  the  fact  that  the  administra- 

ym^C'".'.".'."'.'. 13;384           13,384  tion  has  no  real  program  to  put  America 

Wj*» 62  0O6          88  503  back  to  work  and  to  get  the  national 

irtSM.V.I"!"."-"'---------         20;  106           36! 022  economy  moving  again. 

lewa - j|'J35           J|.M4  rpj^g  President  announced  a  summer 

KSScky'----"----"-------         *°'®2           ^^''^  ^°^  program  for  youth,  but  the  figures 

uuisiana"II-.I ii.»9           31,738  ^gre  juggled  to  make  it  look  far  bigger 

[••'"•-: a' 566           28]  566  than    previous    years'    programs    even 

Khusitte'.:::::::::::::::      wiai       70,306  though  it  was  less. 

Mictiigaii 58,8ra            /u,j»u  The  President  announced  a  $42  million 

MiSppi'."II-I"I---------          i^            ^•*^  program    for    retraining    and   job    re- 

Hiisouri 29,165           31,939  fgrrai  for  imemployed  workers  in  the 

{Jjjj^^if- ""IIIIIIIII             800            5;327  aircraft  and  space  industries,  but  no  ac- 

Newda..;"".!"""""-—            jW            \^  tlon  was  taken  to  create  any  jobs. 

!l**ja™f '" «'7^           m'786  The  President  has  expressed  concern 

piewMexiai".'lII'-l"IlI""          8^223            8!223  about  imemployment  among  returning 

NewYork    154.343          182,594  Vietnam  veterans  and   personally  an- 

!£» Dakota".':.".":::.'::;":!          I'.i"             i'."<  nounced  a  $1  milUon  grant  to  hire  ex- 

oiito |^'"|           ^^^2  Qi's  who  are  attending  school  under  the 

o"»J»™ n  m           i3:ii8  Gl  bUl  to  recruit  other  ex-QI's  to  take 

Pt^iVania:::::::::::::::::     105:385       129,26?  training  under  the  gi  wu. 

ww^'i^a™*-- fg?           16  768  The  President  has  even  met  with  movie 

Sou* Dakota.".:::::::::::::          1:827             1:827  moguls  to  hold  their  hands  about  un- 

Twnaisee 23,475          124' 868  emplos^nent  in  the  movie  industry. 

ItS'  :::::::::::::::::::::          3:579             7:515  Mr.  President,  these  are  fllmsy  tlnker- 

yeraiw't:::::::: ---r- ;^™  toy  programs  put  forward  at  a  time  when 

)Ji2,'S'i,v„- :':::          9,139           \im  substantial  action  is  required.  Mimons  ol 

nwvirtmiV.::::::::::::::::          5:247             6,972  aWe-bodled  American  working  men  and 

Jl^i}"" ^^■^*'             ■  women  are  out  of  work — not  by  accident 

Pueiio"Seo:::::::::::::::::: 9:533 51:458  or  by  some  freak  chance  of  fate,  but  be- 

,   .                      — ,  ,„  -co        ,  7DC  KQo  cause  this  administration  planned  it  that 

Total  l,Z5o,  769  I, /o3,  Mj  __,  ,,       i    aj  *  j 

Mutti-stat. V.M:i A.  s balance  way.  They  are  the  victims  of  a  manmade 

which  cannot  bo  allocated  disaster  directed  by  the  White  House 

''^"' ! that  has  had  a  more  devastating  eco- 

Totai  allocated  to  nomic  Impact  on  the  country  than  any 

,,  „    l^-^-J^'j---- 1,829,098  natural  disaster  we  have  endured. 

sSSl.™".. 270.902  Millions  of  Americans  have  been  forced 

— .  ,56  789       2 100  000  ^  ®^^  °^  ^^  Charity  of  their  fellow 

'     '  Americans.  They  have  been  given  a  sub- 

^      ~~7r~\          :       T  stitute  for  selfrespecting  work  by  this 

^^Oi^relionary  amounts  to  sat.sty  hold  harmless  requirements  administratiOn-«tanding  in   the   unem- 

Note:  Totals  may  not  be  exact  due  to  rounding.  Ployment  lines^e  fOOd  stamp  lines,  the 

' welfare  lines.  These  are  essential  emer- 

^"^■^^■■"■^^  gency  relief  programs.  But  imemploy- 

CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING  ment  compensation  is  no  substitute  for 

business  a  job  for  the  head  of  a  family.  Welfare 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  ^^^^J^.^?  «"^"*^*«  ^^^  »  ^°\^ 

f„-n,«  \«,t^Tr„  K„o«^Ioeo  Tf  T,nf  mnm  ^n  able-bodied  man  or  woman.  Food 

Knf,f«r^.^...T,^^             •  stamps  are  no  substitute  for  a  decent  Job 

ing  business  is  concluded.  ^ ^^  ^^  j^^jy  bread-winner. 

.^^  These  victims  of  the  administration's 
ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  manmade  disaster  do  not  want  charity; 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr.  they  do  not  want  relief ;  they  do  not  want 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia) .  Pursuant  to  the  sympathy.  They  want  to  work, 
previous  order,  the  distinguished  Sen-  Mr.  President,  the  deplorable  state  of 
ator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  is  recog-  the  economy  and  the  intolerable  unem- 
nlzed  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  ployment  levels  we  are  experiencing  are 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  the  logical,  inevitable,  and  Intended  out- 
Introduced  S.  1532  and  submitted  Senate  come  of  the  policies  this  administration 
Resolution  98  are  printed  in  the  Record  has  consciously  pursued  since  January  of 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  1969. 

and  Joint  Resolutions.")  The  record  is  very  clear  to  anyone  who 

.^_^i^^^_^_  wishes  to  read  it.  The  high  interest  rates 

^^^.™., « ,^^^  of  the  past  2  years,  the  veto  of  the  I>ublic 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS  q^^^^  Employment  Act  last  fall,  the 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr.  failure  to  institute  wage  and  price  guide- 

Oambreli)  .  Under  the  previous  order  the  lines,  the  freezing  of  funds  appropriated 


to  meet  critical  social  needs,  the  virtual 
no  new  starts  public  works  policy,  and  a 
whole  nmge  of  other  sMstions  by  this  ad- 
ministration make  it  clear  that  today's 
imemployment  and  economic  problems 
have  been  created  by  a  series  of  conscious 
choices  on  the  part  of  the  President  and 
his  chief  of  staff  for  throttling  the  econ- 
omy. Prof.  George  Schultz. 

Many  of  the  administration's  actions 
have  been  taken  in  the  name  of  "fighting 
inflation."  Inflation  Is  a  matter  of  great 
concern,  but  the  policies  adopted  to  date 
and  the  cures  which  have  been  proposed 
are  threatening  to  kill  the  patient.  This 
administration  has  dealt  with  inflation 
by  the  simple-minded  expedient  of  creat- 
ing the  highest  levels  of  unemployment 
in  9  years  to  choke  off  consumer  demand. 

Instead  of  substantial  purposeful  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  administration, 
the  public  Is  offered  patchwork  policies 
and  head-in-the-sand  solution: 

When  a  firm  wage  and  price  policy  Is 
needed,  the  administration  launches  a 
weak-kneed  periodic  "inflation  alert" 
announcement; 

When  50  major  metropolitan  areas  are 
experiencing  critical  unemployment 
levels  of  up  to  13.1  percent  and  when 
there  are  in  excess  of  5,000,000  people 
unemployed,  the  administration  proposes 
a  paltry  $42  million  program  of  job  coun- 
seling; 

When  honest,  hard  working,  skilled 
men  and  women  are  forced  on  welfare 
because  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  have  expired,  the  President  ve- 
toes legislation  to  create  public  service 
employment; 

When  the  construction  Industry  and 
supporting  services  lie  idle  in  many  re- 
gions of  the  country,  and  when  unem- 
ployment in  this  industry  stands  at  11 
percent,  this  administration  refuses  to 
spend  $12  billion  authorized  and  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  to  proceed  with 
airports.  Federal  buildings,  water  re- 
source projects,  highways  and  other 
needed  public  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  working  men  and 
women  in  this  country  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  in  general  have  had  all  they 
want  of  this  band-aid,  cosmetic  approach 
to  the  employment  problem. 

The  cynicism  of  this  administration 
and  its  callous  attitude  toward  the  Amer- 
ican workingman  is  nowhere  better  dem- 
onstrated than  in  the  flat  rejection  and 
total  repudiation  of  the  national  policy 
and  the  Congressional  commitment  set 
forth  in  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  It  is  one  thing  for  an  administra- 
tion honestly  to  seek  to  attain  the  goal 
expressed  in  this  act  and  fail.  But  it  Is 
quite  another  for  an  administration  to 
consciously  reject  a  fimdamental  na- 
tional goal  of  25  years  standing. 

The  tragic  results  of  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  take  positive  action  are 
obvious.  Look  at  the  statistics  for  March 
of  this  year: 

Unemployment  again  reached  6  per- 
cent, leaving  over  5,000,000  people  out 
of  work.  This  Is  double  the  number  of 
persons  unemployed  in  February  1969. 

Five  major  labor  areas  were  added  to 
the  substantial  unemployment  list,  bring- 
ing the  total  number  in  that  category  to 
50,  the  highest  level  since  1962. 
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Sixteen  of  the  150  major  labor  ateaa 
have  unemployment  rates  of  9  percent 
or  more. 

Five  major  labor  areas  have  unem- 
ployment rates  exceeding  11  percent. 

The  unemployment  rate  alone  doea  not 
give  full  Indication  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of  persons  affected.  For  exan»ple, 
the  unemployment  rate  in  Los  Angeles 
is  7.8  percent,  affecting  a  total  of  bver 
259.000  people.  This  Is  an  increas^  of 
over  100,000  people  from  the  pre-vlious 
year.  Certain  sectors  of  the  labor  majrket 
are  more  severely  affected  than  otherf : 

Unemployment  rates  were  up  t<)  11 
percent  for  construction  workers,  9.6  per- 
cent for  blacks,  and  6.8  percent  for  ;fac- 
tory  workers. 

In  little  over  1  year,  aerospace  and 
related  employment  levels  have  declined 
15  percent  from  about  2.7  million  in  1969 
to  2.3  million  in  early  1971,  affecting  an 
estimated  450,000  workers.  Projections 
for  1972  indicate  that  an  additional  400,- 
000  will  become  unemployed  if  the  pires- 
ent  trends  continue.  I 

But  the  statistics  do  not  tell  the  j  full 
story.  The  full  story  Is  not  quantitative 
8Jid  is  not  found  in  the  Labor  Oepjart- 
ment's  monthly  releases.  The  full  story  Is 
qualitative.  It  involves  the  tragic  loss  of 
self  respect  and  human  dignity  of  skilled 
workingmen  who  are  forced  to  try  to 
support  their  families  on  welfare  of  on 
unemployment  compensation.  It  is  a  sitory 
of  bankruptcies,  mortgage  foreclosures 
on  homes  and  retail  installment  cvedit 
firms  repossessing  automobiles,  b^ats, 
furniture,  and  appliances.  It  is  a  ^ry 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  womng 
people  who  planned  to  spend  this  year 
in  college,  but  who  are  now  locking  for 
work  {U3d  hustling  to  make  some  small 
contribution  to  keep  their  familiet  in 
food  and  shelter.  In  short,  Mr.  President, 
what  these  statistics  tell  ms,  and  ^hat 
they  r^resent  in  human  terms,  is  ihat 
this  Nation,  because  of  the  po4cie8 
adopted  by  this  administration,  ia  tak- 
ing a  long  step  backward  toward  the  de- 
plorable social,  economic,  and  employ- 
ment conditions  which  generally  existed 
in  the  great  depression  of  the  1930's.  j 

The  quality  of  family  life  In  this  c^im- 
try  is  consciously  being  eroded  as  a  mat- 
ter of  administration  policy.  An  Irre- 
placeable national  resource  in  the  Itorm 
of  trained  engineers,  scientists,  land 
skilled  blue  coUsu*  workers  lies  idle  land 
forgotten  while  the  Nation's  cities,  tnms- 
portation  systems,  and  natursd  environ- 
ment continue  to  decline  and  degrade. 

Mr.  President,  the  highest  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  the  security,  and:  the 
well-being  of  our  citizens.  This  duty  is 
now  being  neglected.  Instead  of  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  full  employment, 
high  productivity  and  a  rising  standard 
of  living,  we  have  a  Presidential  oom- 
mitment  to  policies  which  have  created 
an  employment  and  an  economic  dis- 
aster. 

Last  year  the  Congress  adopted  a  dom- 
prehensive  Disaster  Relief  Act  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  smd  coordinated  Fed- 
eral response  and  assistance  prograti  to 
sireas  stricken  by  natural  disasters  luch 
as  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and  flood. 
This  act  provides  that  when  a  nai  ural 


catastrophe  strikes  which,  "in  the  deter- 
mmatlon  of  the  President,  is  or  threatens 
to  be  of  sufficient  severity  and  magnitude 
to  warrant  disaster  assistance  by  the 
Federal  Government",  the  President  may 
make  a  wide  variety  of  programs  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  available  to  the  people 
of  that  area. 

The  United  States  Government  recent- 
ly invested  over  half  a  billion  dollars 
through  various  disaster  relief  programs 
to  help  alleviate  the  effects  of  the  earth- 
quake in  California.  It  was  a  very  laud- 
able smd  justifiable  investment.  But  Just 
try  to  get  White  House  approval  for  a 
half -billion  dollar  program  to  create  jobs 
for  the  victims  of  their  plarmed  recession 
disaster.  It  can't  make  it  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  The  sec- 
ond most  powerful  man  in  the  coimtry 
t  oday  is  the  Director  of  the  White  House 
OflQce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
George  Schultz — Nixon's  Dr.  No — right 
now  sits  on  $12  billion  worth  of  work  the 
Congress  approved  and  appropriated 
money  for  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  country 
would  be  benefited  if  a  high  rate  of  un- 
employment were  to  occur  in  the  GfiQce 
of  Management  and  Budget.  The  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  last  2  years  have 
proved  a  notable  and  tragic  failure  and 
President  Nixon  should  undertake  a 
thorough  Spring  cleaning  at  the  White 
House.  The  most  immediate  stimulus  for 
Americas'  sagging  economy  would  be 
the  replacement  of  the  architects  of  this 
man-made  economic  disaster  by  a  new 
battery  of  Presidential  advisers.  In  par- 
ticular, the  President  would  be  better 
advised  if  he  had  a  "Dr.  Yes  We  Can" 
rather  than  a  "Dr.  No.  We  Can't." 

Mr.  President,  the  employment  and 
economic  disaster  brought  into  l)eing  by 
this  administration  is  surely  deserving 
of  at  least  the  same  kind  of  response  we 
extend  in  times  of  natural  disasters.  I  will 
be  introducing  a  "Regional  Economic 
Disaster  Area  Relief  Act"  later  ths  week 
to  provide  a  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  stimulate  regional  economies  and 
relieve  unemployment. 

One  of  the  hardest  hit  areas  in  the 
country  is  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Today  the  Economic  Development  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  is  holding  hearings  in  Seattle 
on  the  tragic  economic  and  employment 
conditions  the  Seattle  region  is  experi- 
encing. 

Part  of  the  economic  pinch  in  Seattle 
could  have  been  averted  if  a  State-coim- 
ty-city  proposal  for  assistance  had  not 
been  pigeon-holed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  It  was  very  ap- 
parent early  in  the  new  administration 
that  their  monetary  policies  would  cause 
heavy  damage  to  the  Northwest's  lum- 
ber, commercial  aircraft  and  farming 
economy.  The  local  governments,  with 
fujU  cooperation  from  the  Federal  reg- 
ional offices,  responded  with  a  specific, 
detailed  program  which  still  hasn't  been 
implemented. 

I  particularly  welcomed  Speaker  Al- 
birt's  statement  of  April  8  that  Con- 
gress can  no  longer  "afford  to  be  mere 
sideline  critics,  nor  can  we  wait  longer 
for  the  President  to  take  the  lead.  The 
Speaker  said  that — 


We  do  not  believe  that  Inflation  alerta, 
selective  controls  on  single  Industries,  and 
the  massive  Impounding  of  appropriated 
funds  are  the  correct  actions  at  tills  time, 
and  we  accept  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing the  national  leadership  so  urgently 
needed  to  end  our  prolonged  economic  slump. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  specific 
steps  which  the  administration  can  and 
should  immediateily  take  to  relieve  the 
present  situation.  These  include: 

First,  release  by  May  1,  1971.  at  least 
one-half  of  the  $12  billion  in  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  but  frozen  by  the  administration. 
Priority  attention  should  be  given  to 
areas  having  the  greatest  need  for  new 
and  improved  public  services — sewage 
treatment,  public  housing,  urban  re- 
newal— and  to  geographical  areas  experi- 
encing substantial  unemployment; 

Second,  establishment  of  direct  Federal 
action  teams  drawn  from  the  Depart- 
ments  of  Labor,  Commerce,  HEW,  HUD 
and  Defense  to  visit  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment and  low  economic  activity  to 
work  with  State  and  local  governments 
to  develop  and  coordinate  a  Federal 
effort  which  is  responsive  to  local  prob- 
lems. 

Third,  implement  wage  and  price  con- 
trols previously  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress and  apply  them  in  a  comprehensive 
maimer  rather  than  the  piece-meal  effort 
now  underway  which  is  directed  at  only 
one  industry. 

Fourth,  review  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury's  proposal  to  allow  accelerated 
depreciation  write-offs  for  industry  and 
hold  up  implementation  of  the  proposed 
regulation  until  explicit  criteria  hav» 
been  prepared  which  will  prevent  large 
private  windfalls  and  insure  that  tax 
relief  will  only  be  granted  on  a  selective 
basis  in  cases  where  it  will  provide  new 
employment  and  boost  the  economy. 

Congress,  imfortunately,  is  not  well 
suited  to  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  economic  policy. 
Managing  the  economy  for  the  good  of 
all  of  the  people  is  a  function  which  the 
Presidency  is  best  equipped  to  perform. 
But  when  the  President  fails  to  act  or, 
having  acted,  only  exacerbates  the  prob- 
lem. Congress  must  take  the  initiative. 

Congressional  action  on  the  following 
measures  should  be  completed  as  soon 
as  possible  and  funds  to  implement  the 
programs  authorized  should  be  appro- 
priated in  this  session  of  Congress: 

First,  amendments  of  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  to  provide  additional 
and  accelerated  fxmding  for  certain  pub- 
lic works  projects  in  areas  suffering  from 
high  levels  of  imemployment  and  eco- 
nomic stagnation. 

Second,  adoption  of  the  "Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971"  to  provide  pub- 
lic service  employment  with  State  and 
local  governments  for  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's 5  milUon  imemployed. 

Third,  extension  of  legislation  author- 
izing the  AppalacWan  and  other  regional 
commissions  for  area  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Fourth,  enactment  of  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  minimum  wage  to 
$2.20  per  hour. 

Fifth,  adoption  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  direct  Federal  assumption  of 
welfare  costs  now  borne  by  financially 
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pressed  units  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

If  implemented  by  the  Congress  and 
the  President,  I  believe  that  the  actions 
listed  above  wUl  go  far  toward  getting  the 
Nation  through  the  present  economic 
and  employment  crisis.  But  a  great  deal 
more  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  avoid  re- 
turning to  the  cyclical  boom  or  bust  eco- 
nomic pattern  of  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  century. 

In  the  next  few  days  I  will  be  intro- 
ducing legislation  designed  to  deal  with 
one  important  aspect  of  the  national  em- 
ployment problem.  This  measure,  the 
Federal  Conservation  Employment  Act 
of  1971,  will  provide  direct  Federal  em- 
plosonent  for  imemployed  workers,  on  a 
temporary  basis,  in  the  coimtry's  na- 
tional parks,  forests,  recreation  areas, 
and  public  lands.  It  will  build  upon  the 
proven  and  tried  concepts  found  in  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the  1930's. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  those  areas  of 
the  Nation  which  have  high  levels  of  im- 
employment and  a  need  for  more  inten- 
sive timber,  recreation,  and  resource 
management  on  Federal  lands. 

Where  there  is  a  high  level  of  unem- 
ployment but  no  direct  work  opportunity 
in  a  particular  geographical  area,  the  act 
will  provide  relocation  assistance  to  bring 
people  to  jobs  on  both  a  temporary  and 
a  permanent  basis. 

The  Environmental  Service  Corps  es- 
tablished by  the  act  will  not  solve  all  of 
the  Nation's  unemployment  problems.  It 
will  help,  however,  by  directly  creating 
jobs  to  deal  with  the  high-priority  na- 
tional need  to  replant  our  forests,  to 
eliminate  disease,  to  prevent  erosion,  to 
abate  pollution,  to  guard  against  fire,  to 
protect  our  parks,  to  add  new  faciUties — 
trails,  bridges,  camping  areas — in  our 
recreation  areas,  to  enhance  watershed 
management,  and  to  make  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  our  public  lands  accessi- 
ble to  the  American  people.  There  is  a 
tremendous  backlog  of  importsint  work 
which  can  be  undertaken  while  we  await 
congressional  enactment  and  implemen- 
tation of  measures  which  will  restore  in 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  the 
national  pledge  of  full  emplosnment 
which  this  country  made  in  1946. 

Many  of  the  Federal  public  lands  in 
the  West  are  located  close  to  major 
metropolitan  centers  such  as  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake,  Phoe- 
nix, and  Denver.  In  such  instances,  em- 
ployees could  live  at  home  and  commute 
daily.  In  the  more  remote  areas,  work 
camps  would  be  necessary. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
this  proposal  is  that  it  does  not  require 
a  great  deal  of  start-up  time.  The  work 
is  there.  Federal  foresters,  park  rangers 
and  land  managers  in  regional  offices  all 
across  the  country  have  on  their  desks 
iong  lists  of  specific  work  assignments 
which  need  to  be  done.  Most  of  this  work 
is  plarmed  and  programed.  It  does  not 
require  expensive  machinery.  It  requires 
only  people  to  do  the  job  and  the  money 
to  pay  them. 

Natural  resource  management  and  en- 
vironment improvement  program  needs 
now  stand  at  an  all  time  high.  Consider 
for  a  moment  these  statistics  on  thf  im- 


mediate needs  of  our  conservation  and 
environmental  protection  agencies. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  currently  has 
over  5  million  acres  of  highly  productive 
forest  land  awaiting  replanting.  Another 
nearly  12  million  acres  are  not  producing 
adequately  for  lack  of  proper  forest  man- 
agement. Another  3  million  acres  are 
essentially  unproductive  and  will  remain 
so  imtil  erosion  is  curbed.  A  conservative 
estimate  by  Forest  Service  officials  re- 
veals that  to  reduce  their  backlog  of  es- 
sential conservation  work  would  require 
240,000  msui  years  of  labor. 

The  manpower  needs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  per- 
form essential  work  on  public  lands  and 
facilities  are  sdso  very  great. 

The  work  is  not  glamorous.  But  it  is 
good  clean,  hard  outdocn-  work.  The  En- 
vironmental Service  Corps  means  that 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  can  give  a  man 
a  choice  ijetween  welfare  dole  and  self 
respect;  between  hopeless  days  of  frus- 
tration and  the  opportimity  to  do  mean- 
ingful work  that  a  man  can  take  pride  in. 

The  difference  in  the  public  cost  of 
creating  these  jobs  and  the  public  cost 
of  the  welfare  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation that  will  be  incurred  if  jobs 
are  not  created  is  de  minimus.  But  the 
difference  in  terms  of  national  benefit 
and  in  terms  of  human  dignity  is  im- 
mense. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  a  logi- 
cal and  necessary  complonent  to  the 
"Public  Service  Elmployment  Act  of  1971" 
which  the  Senate  recently  adopted.  I  in- 
vite the  cosponsorship  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  the  negative  reception 
in  the  White  House  to  previous  initiatives 
from  the  Congress  makes  the  prospects 
for  implementation  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Services  Corps  and  other  new  legis- 
lative efforts  discouraging.  This  is  one 
of  the  major  reasons  why  we  need  a 
change  of  attitude  and  a  change  of  ad- 
visers in  the  White  House.  It  is  also  a 
major  reason  why  Congress  must  now 
take  the  initiative  to  put  people  back  to 
work  and  to  get  the  nation's  economy 
moving  again. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  am  I  rec- 
ognized under  the  previous  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  60 
minutes. 

Mr..  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  losing  the 
floor,  the  time  to  be  charged  to  my  1 
hour,  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleiic 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  on  what  is  a  very  Important  svb- 
ject  today,  and  my  speech  that  I  have 
prepared  will  extend  beyond  15  minutes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  I 
do  get  the  floor  beyond  this  15  minutes 
today,  my  remarlts  may  all  appear  in  the 
Record  consecutively,  and  that  any  col- 
loquy appear  at  the  end  of  my  more 
formal  remarks. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  an 
inquiry? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  going  to  ask  the  Senator  not 
to  sield.  liecause  I  do  not  wish  to  start 
a  series  of  requests  for  imanimous-oon- 
sent  requests  which  deal  with  morning 
business.  I  do  not  wsmt  the  Senator  to 
yield.  He  has  only  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  only  15  minutes. 


NATIONAL  POLICY  ON  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  today  concerning  a  national  policy 
for  our  pitiDlic  schools. 

We  are  a  nation  that  has  lost  its  way 
with  regsuxl  to  a  national  school  policj'. 
We  have  lost  our  way  because  instead  of 
seeking  one  school  policy  for  the  Nation, 
we  have  followed  such  false  signposts 
as  "de  facto"  and  "de  jure";  such  guide- 
posts  as  "official  segregation"  in  the 
South,  and  "racial  isolation"  in  the 
North— which,  intentionally  erected  or 
not,  have  led  us  astray  and  to  different, 
but  equally  disastrous  school  policies  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Our  pub- 
lic schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
are  in  chaos  as  the  result. 

Withm  a  very  short  time  now,  we  will 
again  have  before  us  propossils  in  var- 
ious forms  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
a  $1.5  emergency  fund,  as  proposed  by 
the  President  last  year,  to  assist  in  school 
desegregation  and  related  matters.  This 
body  had  the  wisdom  to  reject  consid- 
eration of  such  proposals  that  were  hur- 
riedly presented,  with  little  background, 
in  the  hectic  final  hours  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

But  this  time,  when  this  matter  comes 
before  us,  the  critical  issues  mvolved 
must  be  met  head  on  with  the  courage 
to  find  ways  to  equitably  resolve  them— 
for  this  matter  of  racism  and  the  divisive 
manner  in  which  racial  segregation  and 
desegregation  are  bemg  handled  in  our 
public  schools  is  a  central  cancer  thrtat- 
enlng  to  bring  the  whole  educational  sys- 
tem down  around  our  heads.  Money  will 
not  solve  it,  or  make  it  disappear — nor 
will  it  Improve  education  while  the  situa- 
tion exists  as  now. 

The  hour  is  too  late — and  the  situation 
too  grave — for  evasion,  equivocation, 
pretense,  hypocrisy,  or  circumvention. 

The  administration,  the  Congress — 
and,  yes,  the  Federal  courts — can  no 
longer  afford  to  put  off  dealing  forth - 
rightly  with  matters  which  so  deeply 
concern  the  lives  and  future  of  our  chil- 
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dren — which  Is  also  to  say,  the  futyre  of 
our  country. 

Historically,  as  Is  well  known,  ouj-  sys- 
tem of  public  education — of  whioh  we 
once  had  reason  to  be  proud — was  de- 
veloped, in  the  main,  by  professional 
educators  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  but 
governed — very  considerably — through 
our  democratic  process,  by  elected  school 
boards  which  reflected  the  conc^Ti  of 
the  parents  and  the  local  commi^iitles 
for  the  welfare  of  children. 

Even  today,  with  the  pc^ulatio^  ex- 
plosion and  big  government,  the 
strength  of  this  concept  is  revealpd  in 
many  of  our  metropolitan  areas  off  the 
Nortii,  where  the  parents  of  childijen  in 
the  Inner  cities  and  ghettos  are  demand- 
ing and  obtaining  a  greater  degrtee  of 
local  community  control  from  the  far  oflf 
city  hall  and  the  State  capital — In  almost 
disregard  of  the  policies  and  prog|rams 
on  the  Federal  Government.  : 

The  United  States  has  been  calleti  the 
great  melting  pot.  But  it  was  conimon 
knowledge,  long  before  Professor  Cole- 
man's study  for  the  HEW,  that  aai  new 
waves  of  immigrants  of  differing  nation- 
alities and  races  reached  our  shores,  gen- 
erally those  who  dispersed  thinly 
throughout  already  established  com- 
mimities — although  frequently  confront- 
ed, at  first,  with  considerable  bigotry 
and  prejudice — ^fared  much  better  i  and, 
with  their  children,  made  the  tran^tion 
to  full-fledged  Americans  long  before 
compatriots  who  flocked  to  impacted 
areas,  or  ghettoe.  And  it  was  also  com- 
mon knowledge  that  benefits  from  their 
coming  generally  enriched  the  conjmu- 
nities  into  which  they  settled. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  1896  Plessy 
case,  decreed  that  the  "separate;  but 
equal"  doctrine  and  legally  segregated 
public  schools  were  constitutional.  What- 
ever may  be  said  about  the  1896  decision 
in  retrospect,  it  was  the  law  of  the  land 
until  1954. 

As  with  other  minorities,  those  Negroes 
who  sparsely  dispersed  throughout  pre- 
dominantly white  commimities  of  the 
coimtry,  fared  the  best  and  made  gijeat- 
er  progress.  In  the  South  and  every^^iere 
else  in  the  country,  wherever  the  Ne- 
gro race  was  present  in  substantial  rmm- 
bers,  special  problems  not  encountered 
by  other  minorities  have  existed. 

When  the  Supreme  Court,  in  |954, 
handed  down  the  Brown  decision  declar- 
ing segregated  public  schools  imcojsti- 
tutional  and  holding  "that  in  the  field  of 
public  education  the  doctrine  of  'stpa- 
rate  but  equal"  has  no  place" — ^it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  was  dealing  with 
cases  arising  in  Kansas,  IDelaware,  Vir- 
ginia, and  South  Carolina,  and  not  just 
with  the  South,  because  such  conditions 
existed  throughout  the  Nation.  The  Su- 
preme Court  clearly  recognized  that  ra- 
cial segregation  in  the  public  schools  was 
a  nationwide  problem  and  not  merelyone 
of  sectional  concern;  and  that  racial  seg- 
regation in  the  public  schools  was  in- 
herently unequal,  wherever  it  existed,  al- 
though its  impact  was  greater  whenj  re- 
quired or  permitted  by  law.  i 

My  purpose  today  is  not  to  reasgue 
the  Brown  decision.  What  I  want  to 'ex- 
amine, among  other  things,  today  is  wthat 
has  happened  since  the  1954  Brown  de- 


cision to  frustrate  its  effect  and  to  de- 
velop the  chaotic  and  disruptive  situa- 
tion in  which  we  presently  find  ourselves, 
I  would  like  to  examine  why  racial  seg- 
regation in  the  schools  of  the  South  la 
so  unconstitutional — but  all  right  in  oth- 
er sections  of  the  country — why,  If  ra- 
cial integration  is  so  good  for  the  mi- 
nority ctiildren  and  for  schools  of  the 
South,  it  is  not  good  for  the  minority 
children  and  the  schools  of  the  North 
and  West — why  the  Federal  Government 
has  thrown  so  much  of  its  resources  and 
sustained  effort  into  racial  integration 
of  the  schools  of  the  South,  and  has  done 
practically  nothing  about  racial  segre- 
gation and  racial  discrimination  pre- 
vailing in  the  schools  of  the  North  and 
West.  The  1954  Supreme  Court  Brown 
case  does  not  suggest  that  these  differ- 
ences should  exist,  or  that  there  should 
be  a  double  standard.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. 

I  wish  to  make  very  clear  Indeed  that 
I  am  not  attacking  the  case  of  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  nor  the 
principle  of  prohibiting  racial  discrim- 
ination by  law.  I  am  attacking  the  in- 
tegration of  public  schools  as  a  principle. 
These  principles  are  here  to  stay  in  some 
form. 

I  do  attack  the  subterfuges  that  are 
being  used  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  force  the  total  and  massive  integration 
of  public  schools  in  the  South,  regard- 
less of  consequences  to  the  children  and 
the  quality  of  the  education,  while  at 
the  same  time  virtually  ignoring  the 
same  and  worse  conditions  outside  the 
South.  Further.  I  state  that  in  the 
South  we  will  live  with  any  pattern,  and 
try  to  make  it  work,  that  is  applied  to 
other  areas  of  the  coimtry  beyond  the 
South.  I  am  frank  to  say,  further,  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  parents  in 
areas  beyond  the  South  will  submit  to 
the  total,  massive,  forced  desegregation 
of  their  schools  of  the  type  that  is  be- 
ing forced  on  us  in  the  South  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  parents  be- 
yond the  South  have  not  agreed 
to  this  pattern,  and  there  has  been 
no  real  effort  to  require  them  to 
submit.  They  have  sufficient  political 
power  and  strength  to  keep  it  from  be- 
ing done — &nd  no  administration,  pres- 
ent or  future,  will  dare  imdertake  to 
apply  the  same  massive  pattern  to  deseg- 
regation beyond  the  South  that  is  now 
applied  in  the  South. 

At  the  time  of  the  1954  Brown  de- 
cision, most — if  not  all — of  the  Southern 
and  border  States  had  laws  on  their 
books — which  laws  were  legal  until 
then — providing  for,  or  permitting,  sep- 
arate schools  and  racial  segregation ;  but, 
the  record  also  shows  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Northern  and  Western  States, 
particularly  where  there  was  any  appre- 
ciable percentage  of  Negroes,  also  had 
had  laws  providing  for  segregation  by 
race  in  the  schools — either  on  a  state- 
wide or  local  option  basis.  And,  many 
of  these  Northern  tind  Western  States, 
xmtil  just  shortly  before  the  1954  Su- 
preme Court  Brown  decision,  had  laws 
that  were  identical  in  effect  to  those  in 
the  South  in  this  regard. 

The  principal  concern  of  the  Federal 
Government  since  the  1954  Brown  de- 
cision appears  to  have  been  the  elimina- 
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tion  of  the  so-called  vestiges  of  legal 
official  racial  segregation  and  racial 
discrimination  in  all  public  schools  In 
the  South.  However,  the  record  shows 
that  the  Northern  and  Western  State 
school  districts  were  just  as  implicated 
as  the  schools  in  the  southern  and  border 
States,  because  the  so-called  vestigM 
of  legalized  racial  segregation,  in  one 
form  or  another,  remained  in  the  North 
and  West  quite  as  much  as  in  the  South- 
em  and  border  States.  Of  course,  segre- 
gation in  the  North  was  not  £is  overt  as  in 
the  rural  South,  where  there  was  inte- 
grated housing  but  separate  schools  and 
buses.  In  the  North  smd  West— where 
there  never  has  been  any  real  integrated 
housing  on  a  racial  basis — more  diverse, 
discreet,  and  surreptitious  methods  pre- 
vailed to  maintain  the  segregated  quality 
of  the  Negro  schools — methods  which 
were  quite  as  official  as  In  the  South 
and  which  have  proven  to  be  highly 
effective  in  preventing  racial  desegrega- 
tion,  to  say  nothing  about  racial  inte- 
gration. 

In  the  Northern  States,  there  pre- 
vailed a  laissez-faire  policy  which  per- 
mitted arriving  Negroes  to  continue  to 
pack  into  already  overcrowded  slums 
and  ghettos,  but  took  the  most  elaborate 
precautions — through  official  means  and 
otherwise — to  see  that  they  did  not  de- 
segregate from  there  into  white  majority 
neighborhoods,  or  attend  white  schools 
in  any  numbers. 

Also,  in  Northern  and  Western 
States — at  least,  some  of  them — it  ap- 
pears that  all  that  was  necessary  to  es- 
cape the  sanctions  of  illegal  racial  segre- 
gation in  their  public  schools  was  to  make 
a  high  blown  proclamation,  or  pass  a  law, 
that  there  was  going  to  be  no  more  racial 
segregation  in  their  schools — and  then 
keep  right  on  maintaining  the  same  of- 
ficial practices  and  policies  which  as- 
sm^  the  continuation  of  segregation. 

For  example:  In  Boston,  racial  segre- 
gation was  "abolished"  in  1855,  although, 
according  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Plessy  case,  the  principle  of  "sep- 
arate but  equal"  schools  for  Negro  stu- 
dents was  first  legally  established  by  a 
Massachusetts  State  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision of  1850  involving  a  Boston  case. 
However,  In  1965,  apparently  due  to  the 
degree  of  racial  segregation  in  the  public 
schools,  Massachusetts  enacted  a  strong 
racial  balance  law,  reputedly  the  tough- 
est in  the  Nation.  Yet.  HEW  statistics  on 
the  Boston  school  district  for  the  fall  of 

1968.  compared  with  the  fall  of  1969,  re- 
flect that  segregation  of  Negro  students 
in  the  Boston  schools  was  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  Although  Negroes  make  up  only 
about  25  percent  of  the  total  enrollment 
in  Boston,  76.7  percent  of  them  were  in 
predominantly  minority  schools  in  1968, 
as  compared  to  78.5  percent  in  1969;  and 
43.1  percent  of  the  Negro  students  were 
in  90  to  100  percent  segregated  schools 
in  1968,  as  compared  to  45.5  percent  in 

1969.  And,  I  suspect  that  If  I  ever  receive 
the  HEW  fall  1970  IBM  statistics  on  the 
Boston  schools — which  I  requested  sev- 
eral months  ago — It  will  be  found  that 
the  situation  there  Is  becoming  still 
worse — or  at  least  no  better. 

Mr.  President,  another  example:  New 
Jersey  issued  a  proclamation  in  1881  that 
racial  segregation  was  being  abolished. 
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but,  according  to  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, New  Jersey  cities  and  counties 
persisted  in  maintaining  separate 
gchools  for  black  students  weU  into  the 
1950's.  What  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion seems  to  have  overlooked  is  the  fswit 
that  they  stiU  do.  There  are  still  scores 
of  public  schools  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  which  are,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, completely  segregated. 

So— in  spite  of  the  1881  proclama- 
tion—on November  5,  1969,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  again  issued  a  resolution — 
based  upon  the  1947  State  constitutional 
mandate,  the  1954  Brown  decision,  and 
a  1965  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  deci- 
aoa — that  the  maintenance  of  "rswiially 
imbalanced"  schools  was  a  violation  of 
the  law  and  against  public  policy  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

That  proclamation  was  issued  within 
a  week  or  10  days  after  the  State  of  New 
Jersey's  record  on  this  subject  was  placed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  in  the 
speech  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
made. 

Now  back  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey — 
when  in  the  fall  of  1970,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  implement  this  policy  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education — 
to  which  I  have  referred — in  just  three 
schools  in  the  State  capital  of  Trenton — 
a  majority  black  school  district — by  the 
transfer  of  merely  100  black  children  and 
55  white  children — there  occurred  vio- 
lent disruption,  by  both  blacks  and 
whites;  boycotts:  the  imposition  of  a 
curfew;  the  calling  in  of  State  police; 
and  the  temporary  closing  of  the  Tren- 
ton schools.  Following  a  court  injimc- 
tion,  and  pursuant  to  court  order,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  New  Jer- 
sey, after  hearings  on  January  14,  1971. 
held  that — 

Meaningful  school  Integration  cannot  be 
achieved  by  Involuntary  busing  of  children 
In  urban  areas  where  the  majority  of  public 
achool  youngsters  consist  of  the  children  of 
the  nation's  minority  groups. 

In  effect,  the  decision  said  to  forget 
about  desegregation,  or  the  racial  bal- 
ancing of  school  districts  in  New  Jersey 
which  have  a  majority  of  black  students, 
unless  means  can  be  found  to  cross  dis- 
trict lines  to  include  adjacent  counties 
and  school  districts  with  majority  white 
enrollments. 

Such  a  decision  cannot  occur  in  the 
South.  It  is  unconstitutional  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  best  schools 
possible  for  all,  but  I  am  old  fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  what  is  good  for 
C3Jiarlotte,  N.C.,  is  good  for  Trenton.  N.J., 
and  what  is  good  for  Jackson,  Miss., 
where  they  have  massive  busing,  would 
be  good  for  Trenton,  N.J. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  cite  these  two 
examples  because  they  are  either  unique 
or  outstanding,  but  because  they  tyxiUy 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  school 
districts  of  any  niunber  of  Northern  and 
Western  States. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  wherever 
substantial  percentages  of  Negro  stu- 
dents were  foimd  in  public  school  dis- 
tricts—whether in  the  North,  South, 
East,  or  West — there  has  been  racial  seg- 
regation— comparable  segregation.  The 
difference  has  been  one  of  degree,  de- 
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pending  upon  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
particular  areas  and  circumstances. 

Beginning  in  1955,  the  first  legislative 
response  to  the  Brown  decision  was  the 
enactment  of  pupil  placement  laws  by 
most  of  the  Southern  States,  and  there 
was  litigation  over  the  years  and  strong 
resistance  to  a  policy  of  one-sided,  sec- 
tional, racial  desegregation. 

In  the  1955  Briggs  against  EUiott 
case — which  wsis  one  of  the  cases  in- 
volved in  the  original  Brown  decision. 
Judge  Parker,  in  explaining  what  the 
Brown  case  had  decided,  stated  that: 

Nothing  In  the  Constitution,  or  In  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  takes  away  from 
the  people  freedom  to  choose  the  schools  they 
attend.  The  Constitution,  In  other  words, 
does  not  require  Integration.  It  merely  for- 
bids discrimination.  It  does  not  forbid  such 
segregation  as  occurs  from  voluntary  ac- 
tions. It  merely  forbids  the  use  of  govern- 
mental power  to  enforce  segregation. 

On  the  basis  of  this  decision,  most  of 
the  southern  school  districts  turned  to 
freedom-of-choice  plans.  However,  even 
though  a  host  of  lawyers  and  scholars 
still  feel  this  is  sound  law,  the  Briggs  de- 
cision apparenOy  was  overruled  In  1968 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
Green  case,  which  held  that  a  freedom- 
of-choice  plan  which  did  not  result  in 
effective  desegregation  was  imconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  President,  following  is  some  his- 
tory: When  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
was  enacted.  It  prohibited  discrimination 
in  the  schools — eJl  schools — on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin — 
title  VI.  It  defined  "desegregation"  as 
meaning  "assignment  of  students  to  pub- 
Uc  schools,  and  within  such  schools, 
without  regard  to  their  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin,"  but  stated  that 
desegregation  shall  not  mean  "the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance." — 
Title  rv — It  also  prohibited  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  from  using 
any  order  seeking  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance in  any  school  by  requiring  the 
transportation  of  students. 

In  spite  of  the  clear  language  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  the  HEW,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  completely  ignored 
racial  segregation  in  the  northern  and 
western  State  school  districts  where  all 
sorts  of  racial  discrimination  existed  and 
where  subUe  forms  of  official  racial  segre- 
gation were  known  to  exist,  as  well  as 
those  so-called  vestiges  resulting  from 
previous  laws  which  had  provided  for,  or 
permitted,  separation  of  the  races.  As  a 
prerequisite  to  receiving  Federal  funds, 
these  northern  and  western  State  school 
districts  were  required  only  to  sign,  on 
good  faith,  a  simple  assurance  form  stat- 
ing that  they  would  not  engage  in  racial 
discrimination.        

In  contrast,  the  HEW  reviewed  every 
school  district  in  the  Southern  and 
border  States  and  wherever  concentra- 
tions of  Negro  children  were  found  to 
exist;  it  required  such  school  districts 
not  only  to  sign  an  assurance  that  they 
would  not  engage  in  racial  discrimina- 
tion, but,  as  a  further  prerequisite  to  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds,  to  submit  a  racial 
desegregation  plan. 

Ironically,  these  required  plans  were 


called — and  still  are  called — "volimtary" 
plans.  Ironic  also  is  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  types  of  plans  permitted  by  the  HEW 
was  a  "freedom  of  choice"  plan.  How- 
ever, as  previously  indicated,  based  ui>on 
the  1968  Green  decision,  "freedom  of 
choice  plans" — at  least  in  the  South — 
were  not  acceptable  to  the  Court. 

Under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
the  Department  of  Justice  also  had  an 
important  role  in  stamping  out  racial 
discrimination  in  the  schools — and  it, 
too,  for  all  practical  purposes,  com- 
pletely ignored  racial  discrimination,  of- 
ficial racial  segregation,  and  those  "ves- 
tiges" of  former  legal  separation  by  race, 
in  the  schools  of  the  North  and  West. 
It  ignored  them,  but  concentrated  on  the 
South.  As  in  the  case  of  the  HEW,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  politically  expedient 
to  do  this. 

And  beginning  in  1970  the  coup  de 
grace  was  delivered  to  the  Southern  and 
border  States  school  districts.  With  all 
of  the  great  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government,  it  has  just  about  succeeded 
in  its  mission — but,  in  so  doing,  it  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  destroying  pub- 
lic education  in  many  areas  of  the  South. 
To  do  this  it  has  taken  colossal  hy- 
pocrisy on  the  part  of  HEW  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  from  a  sectional 
or  area  standpoint  in  dealing  with  the 
desegregation  of  the  public  schools. 
There  has  been  the  most  tortuous  Fed- 
eral court  reasoning  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory to  distinguish  between  so-called  de 
jure  segregation  in  the  South  as  con- 
trasted with  so-called  de  facto  segre- 
gation In  the  North. 

There  have  also  been  startling  failures 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  courts — even 
the  Supreme  Court — to  decide  on,  or  re- 
view, cases  involving  serious  situations 
of  racial  discrimination  and/or  racial 
segregation  in  the  schools  of  the  North 
and  West.  In  a  speech  on  the  5th  day  of 
May,  1970,  beginning  on  page  S6586  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  pointed  out 
and  discussed  four  major  school  cases 
from  outside  the  South  involving  the 
legal  status  of  so-called  de  facto  segre- 
gation, which  cases  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  declined  to  accept  for  considera- 
tion and  decision.  Nor  has  the  Court  yet 
pEissed  on  the  question. 

Those  four  cases  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred were  disposed  of  by  the  court  witii 
the  terse  words  "Petition  for  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari denied."  This  means,  of  course, 
that  the  court  refused  to  consider  the 
case  on  the  merits. 

But  again,  of  greatest  significance  is 
the  absence  of  action  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  courts  against  rampant 
racial  discrimination  and  segregation 
existing  in  many  Northern  and  Western 
State  school  districts. 

The  Federal  Government  has  virtually 
taken  over  the  public  schools  of  the  South 
Over  80  percent  of  the  school  children 
of  the  1 1  Southern  States  are  in  districts 
that  are  either  under  court  order  or  so- 
called  "voluntary"  plans  required  by  the 
HEW.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  children 
in  the  17  Southern  and  border  States  are 
either  under  court  order  or  in  volimtary 
plan  districts.  There  are  no  "voluntary" 
plans  or  court  order  districts  in  the  school 
districts  of  the  North  and  West. 
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The  Federal  Government  has  taken  {he 
authority  away  from  the  local  school 
boards  and  local  communities  of  <he 
South,  and  in  the  name  of  racial  desegre- 
gation—racial  integration  and  the  bal- 
ancing of  children  by  race — has  grea|tly 
affected  the  public  schools  of  the  SoiAh. 
By  forced  integration,  it  has  fanned 
hatred,  fear,  misunderstanding,  strife, 
flight,  and  disruption. 

The  rapidity  and  the  massive  demand 
for  complete  Integration  now,  regardless 
of  reason,  and  the  zeal  of  many  of  those 
representing  the  HEW  and  some  of  those 
representing  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  been  the  very  opposite  approach)  of 
an  approach  in  the  Interest  of  education. 
It  is  like  trying  to  win  a  ball  game,  but 
they  use  different  rules  for  that  ball  game 
in  the  South.  In  fact,  they  did  not  use 
any  noles  at  all  in  the  North  except  m  a 
very  token  way,  which  I  shall  outline  ^d 
describe  later. 

The  Federal  Government  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  forging  a  double  stand- 
ard, two-policy  system  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  Nation,  and,  of  cout-se. 
Congress  gave  a  big  assist  to  all  of  this 
by  rejection  of  my  amendment  of  a  jear 
ago  providing  for  a  single  national  poljcy. 
For  the  South,  it  seems  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  acted  with  an  unrelent- 
ing vengeance  in  a  monumental  exercise 
with  its  only  goal  being  higher  standards 
of  integration — with  ever-lessening  <Jon- 
cem  for  the  facts  of  educational  pcHicy 
or  local  sentiment.  Freedom  of  choice  has 
not  been  enough.  Neighborhood  schools 
which  were  integrated  as  far  as  practi- 
cal were  not  enough.  When  the  demands 
became  so  great,  and  some  schools! be- 
came intolerable  to  students  and  theii 
parents,  they  simply  abauidoned  the  pub- 
lic schools  for  private  schools,  and  in 
many  school  districts  there  has  resi^lted 
greater  racial  segregation  than  during 
the  interval  when  freedom  of  choice  was 
permitted.  i 

I  say  that  deliberately,  based  lipon 
facts  that  I  know  of  myself  with  iref- 
erence  to  school  officials,  teacher^  of 
long  standing,  principals,  superintend- 
ents, classroom  teachers,  and  chUdr^  of 
both  races.  There  has  been  an  eOtire 
abandonment  by  these  Federal  officials 
at  times  of  the  whole  concept  of  educa- 
tion, the  quality  of  the  education,!  the 
welfare  of  the  children,  and  the  better 
training  of  the  children.  i 

As  I  say,  it  is  like  playing  a  ball  game 
and  trying  to  make  a  showing  for  $ome 
other  part  of  the  country  by  chanjging 
the  rules  before  election  day. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  all  Senators 
to  the  records  to  which  I  am  referring. 
I  wish  all  Senators  would  examine  Ihem 
for  themselves.  These  are  astoiuxiing 
facts  concerning  what  has  been  happen- 
ing in  the  name  of  education  in  one  area 
of  the  country  when  virtusilly  nothing  is 
being  done  along  that  Une  In  other  »reaa 
of  the  country. 

This  dual  policy  and  failure  to  develop 
a  national  school  policy  has  also  done 
irreparable  damage  to  the  public  schools 
of  the  North  and  West.  It  has  encour- 
aged— ^you  might  say,  subsidized — north- 
ern and  western  school  districts  to  hide 
behind  the  nonsensical  excuse  of  "de 
facto"  segregation,  and  has  permitted 
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these  areas  to  exercise  unlimited  powers 
to  increase  racial  segregation  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  through  residential  zoning, 
school  district  zoning,  overloading  black 
schools,  strategic  locations  for  new 
school  construction,  and  a  myriad  of 
other  official  and  quasi-official  devices 
to  deprive  the  Negro  and  other  minority 
children  of  their  rights  to  attend  schools 
of  their  choice.  The  result  has  been  not 
only  a  sharp  increase  in  racial  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  in  the  schools  of 
the  North  and  West,  but.  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  one  set  of  laws  in  the  South, 
and.  in  effect,  encouraging  opposite  prac- 
tices in  the  North  and  West,  such  du- 
plicity has  contributed  materially  to  dis- 
respect for  the  law  and  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  disruption  in  both  the  North 
and  the  South. 

The  almost  unbelievable  situation  tiiat 
has  resulted  from  the  double  standard 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  respect  to  racial  discrimination  and 
segregation  in  the  public  schools  can 
only  be  realized  by  citing  some  examples. 
For  Instance: 

First.  Racial  segregation  in  the  schools 
of  the  South  is,  per  se,  illegal— uncon- 
stitutional. 

In  the  North  and  West,  where  identical 
conditions  exist  in  public  schools,  it  is 
called  "racial  isolation"  and  is  permitted 
as  legal. 

Second.  In  the  schools  of  the  North 
and  West,  regardless  of  the  degree  of 
racial  segregation,  or  its  cause,  racial 
discrimination  must  be  proved  to  make 
a  case  and  the  Federal  Government  is 
making  no  effort  to  prove  it,  or  very,  very 
little  effort. 

In  the  South,  racial  discrimination  is 
presumed,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
through  HEW,  the  Justice  Department, 
and  the  Federal  Courts — has  used  this 
contrived  presumption  to  force  massive 
integration  to  the  ultimate. 

Third.  In  the  South,  although  it  has 
been  17  years  since  the  Brown  Supreme 
Court  decision,  and  in  spite  of  all  that 
most  of  the  Southern  school  districts 
have  done  to  comply  with  Court  deci- 
sions and  HEW  directives,  racial  seg- 
regation is  still  labeled  as  "de  Jure"  seg- 
regation smd  too  commonly  is  referred 
to  as  "official"  segregation,  or  "deliber- 
ate" segregation. 

In  the  North,  racial  segregation  in  the 
schools— regardless  of  "vesUges"  re- 
maining from  previous  laws  and  various 
methods  employed  to  perpetuate  seg- 
regated schools— is  officially  labeled  "de 
facto"  segregation  and  variously  called 
"accidental."  "fortuitous."  or  "segrega- 
tion due  purely  to  housing  patterns." 

Voluntary  racial  concentration  in  the 
South  is  not  recognized.  It  is  treated  as 
illegal  and  unconstitutional  racial 
segregation. 

In  the  North,  one  would  be  made  to 
believe  that  all  racial  segregation  Is 
"adventitious." 

Fourth.  In  the  North,  freedom  of 
choice  to  go  to  the  school  of  one's  choice 
within  the  school  district  of  residence  is 
not  only  permitted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  is  fortified  in  a  number  of 
States  by  recently  passed  State  statutes 
in  New  York  and  other  States. 
In  the  South,  such  freedom  of  choice, 


unless  it  results  in  "effective  racial  in- 
tegration of  the  school  district,"  is  pro- 
hibited as  illegal  and  unconstitutional  by 
Supreme  Court  decision.  And,  in  the 
South,  when  some  States  attempted  to 
pass  laws  Identical  to  those  of  Northern 
States,  such  laws  were  immediately  de- 
clared illegal  by  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Courts. 
Fifth.  In  the  North,  the  biasing  of 
school  children  to  achieve  racial  de- 
segregation is  considered  "racial  balanc- 
ing" and  is  prohibited. 

In  the  South,  forced  busing  of  Negro 
students  away  from  the  neighborhood 
schools  to  majority  white  schools — even 
against  their  will — and  similar  busing  of 
white  students  to  majority  Negro  schools, 
is  common  and  is  required  by  HEW  and 
express  court  orders  as  a  part  of  the  de- 
segregation process  allegedly  required  by 
the  Constitution. 

Sixth.  In  the  North,  parents  who  wish 
to  avoid  sending  their  children  to  racially 
integrated  public  schools  freely  move  to 
suburbs  where  such  conditions  do  not 
exist,  or  send  their  children  to  private 
schools. 

In  the  South,  the  Federal  Government 
devised  procedures  for  filing  school  de- 
segregation suits  in  clusters  which  took 
in  a  group  of  counties  or  school  districts 
in  order  to  prevent  or  discourage  flight 
from  school  districts  where  there  were 
heavy  concentrations  of  Negro  students. 
In  the  North,  where,  according  to  HEW 
statistics,  between  20  and  25  percent  of 
the  children  of  riementary  and  secondary 
school    age    are    educated    in    private 
schools — most    of    them    so-called   lily 
white — no  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
why  there  are  not  more  Negro  or  other 
minority  children  in  such  private  schools, 
nor  has  any  remedisd  action  been  taken. 
In  the  past,  the  South  had  few  private 
schools — attended  by  only  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  children.  In  recent  years, 
however,  when  private  schools  were  es- 
tablished and  attended  by  many  of  the 
white  children  because  of  the  extreme 
measures  used  and  the  excessive  degree 
of  integrations  required  in  the  public 
schools,  especially  on  such  quick  demand, 
there  was  an  immediate  hue  and  cry  to 
have  any  tax  benefits  taken  away  from 
such  private  schools — which  were  labeled 
"desegregation   academies" — on   allega- 
tions that  they  were  established  to  cir- 
cumvent integration  and  these  tax  bene- 
fits were  taken  away  from  many  of  the 
private  schools  in  the  South.  None  have 
ever  been  questioned  in  the  North. 

Seventh.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  upon 
the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  school  districts  of  the  North  and 
West  had  only  to  sign  a  simple  assurance 
that  they  would  comply  with  the  act  in 
order  to  qualify  for  Federal  funds— this, 
regardless  of  existing  conditions  of 
racial  discrimination  and  segregation,  or 
the  past  history  of  legal  or  other  official 
discrimination  in  such  school  districts. 
The  districts  of  the  North  have  never 
been  disturbed  except  in  only  a  very  few 
instances  that  I  will  refer  to  later. 

In  the  Southern  and  border  States, 
every  school  district  was  checked,  and 
wherever  minority  racial  concentration 
existed,  a  wieclal  assurance  form  was  re- 
quired as  a  precondition  to  receiving 
Federal  funds— which  assurance  called 
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got  only  for  compliance  with  the  Civil 
Bights  Act  and  regulations  but  the  filing 
of  an  acceptable  plan  to  bring  about  ra- 
cial desegregation. 

Eighth.  In  the  South,  over  90  percent  of 
tfae  minority  students  are  either  in  so- 
called  "voluntary  plan"  districts  or 
-court  order"  districts,  where  the  Fed- 
eral court  had  taken  over  authority  from 
the  local  school  boards  in  matters  of 
school  desegregation. 

No  voluntary  plan  or  court  order  was 
required  for  any  school  district  in  the 
Northern  and  Western  States,  regardless 
of  their  previous  background  or  present 
conditions  of  racial  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination. 

The  results  which  have  accrued  from 
the  difference  in  application  of  policies 
and  laws  In  the  South,  as  contrasted 
with  the  North,  have  reached  ridiculous 
proportions  and  would  be  comical  if  they 
were  not  so  tragic. 

While  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  concentrating  its  resources  on  inte- 
grating the  schools  of  the  Southern  and 
border  States,  it  has  been  making  pro- 
nouncements as  to  what  It  was  doing  and 
going  to  do  to  remedy  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation  in  the  schools  of 
the  North  and  West. 

m  the  March  1,  1969,  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  entitied  "Establishing 
a  Nationwide  School  Desegregation  Pro- 
gram Under  Titie  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,"  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 410  of  PubUc  Law  90-82  (the  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriation  Act  of  1969) ,  it  was 
stated,  in  part: 

Additional  staff  has  been  assigned  to  the 
aletnentary  and  secondary  schocd  compliance 
program  outside  the  17  Southern  and  Border 
BUtes.  Totals  as  of  March  1,  1999:  North  and 
West,  63  persons;  South,  51.  These  figures 
compare  with  32  persons  assigned  to  the 
North  and  West  and  67  to  the  South  In  Oc- 
tober 1968 (p.  1) 

Nondiscrimination  provisions  In  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Oompllance 
Policies  Issued  by  HEW  In  March  1968  apply 
to  all  schools  In  all  Statee,  including  thoee 
which  never  had  formal  dual  school  systems 
as  well  as  those  which  formerly  were  racially 
segregated  by  law.  Uniform  enforcement  pro- 
cedures are  based  on  Information  received 
by  HEW  from  nationwide  school  enrollment 
rorveya.  There  have  been  reviews  of  40  school 
districts  In  13  Northern  and  Western  State*. 
Officials  m  six  school  districts  In  six  of  these 
States  were  notified  of  apparent  Title  VI  vlo- 
UUOM  and  two  other  districts  were  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  possible 
eonrt  action,  (p.  1) 

The  HEW  made  It  clear  that  it  in- 
tended to  administer  and  enforce  title 
VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  with 
equal  emphasis  and  by  like  methods  In 
all  States  of  the  Union. 

On  July  3,  1969,  HEW  Secretary  Pinch 
and  Attorney  General  Mitchell  made  a 
Joint  statement,  excerpts  from  which 
follow: 

The  Implication  of  the  Brown  decision  are 
national  in  scope.  The  problraa  of  racially 
wparate  schools  Is  a  natloixal  problem  and 
W  intend  to  approach  enforcement  by  co- 
ordinating administrative  action  and  C!ourt 
litigation,  (pp.  3  and  4) 

Baclal  discrimination  Is  prevalent  In  our 
Industrial  metropolitan  areras.  In  terms  of 
national  Impact,  the  educational  situation 
In  the  North,  Mid-West,  and  West  require 
Inunedlate  and  massive  attention,  (p.  5) 


In  the  HEW's  "Civil  Rights  Progress 
Report"  of  September  14.  1969,  which 
principally  concerned  Itself  with  the 
progress  of  desegregation  in  the  South,  it 
was  stated,  however,  at  page  8: 

In  terms  of  activity,  we  Initiated  13  pre- 
liminary reviews  of  Northern  school  systems 
under  the  new  Administration,  the  same 
number  as  in  the  comparable  year-earlier 
period.  But  we  conducted  six  fuU  field  re- 
views In  the  first  TYt  months  this  year,  com- 
pared with  only  three  last  year,  and  we  nego- 
tiated to  try  to  encourage  desegregation  plans 
In  five  more  districts,  compared  with  two  a 
year  earlier.  A  full  field  review  normally  In- 
volves a  minimum  of  six  professionals  a  min- 
imum of  two  weeks  In  a  given  district  gath- 
ering Information,  compared  with  as  little  as 
one  man  spending  one  day  in  a  preliminary 
review.  Thus,  the  Involvement  In  more  fuU 
reviews  this  year,  as  well  as  following  up  on 
reviews  conducted  last  year,  has  more  than 
doubled  our  activity  In  the  North. 

That  is  a  significant  statement.  They 
say  they  haul  three  full  field  reviews  of 
northern  school  systems  for  the  previous 
year,  I  believe  it  was,  and  they  had  in- 
stituted six  full  field  reviews  in  the  North 
in  1969.  Then  they  say  they  had  more 
than  doubled  their  activities.  But  there 
are  literally  thousands  of  districte  in  the 
North— the  area  they  are  talking:  about 
here — and  six  Is  a  mere  pittance.  But  the 
reports  and  the  press  releases  say  that 
they  had  more  than  doubled  their  activi- 
ties. That  is  something  that  sounds  big, 
but  it  Is  a  phony  when  it  comes  to  the 
total  substance  of  what  has  been  done 
and  what  is  sought  to  be  done. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  report: 

So  far,  we  heme  taken  one  district  Into 
administrative  proceedings  In  the  North. 
Perndale,  Michigan,  That  case  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Hearing  Examiner,  extensive 
hearings  having  been  held.  Because  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  prove  discrimination  in  the  North 
(not  difficult  In  states  where  a  dual  school 
system  once  existed,  since  the  Supreme  Court 
In  1954  said  the  dual  school  system  was  in- 
herently discrlmlnAtory) ,  reviews  and  sub- 
sequent action  take  much  longer  per  school 
district  than  Southern  compliance  steps  ever 
took. 

Perndale  shows  very  well  why  the  extra 
effort  on  the  North  does  not  produce  a  compa- 
rable result  In  desegregation  plans  or  citings 
for  administrative  proceedings.  While  Pern- 
dale has  only  8,100  students  in  12  schools. 
9.5%  of  the  students  are  members  of  mi- 
nority groups,  and  only  one  school  which 
Is  a  compliance  problem,  the  reviews.  Investi- 
gation, correspondence,  negotiation  and 
hearing  took  35  man  weeks  of  professionals* 
time,  not  counting  the  considerable  time 
which  attorneys  In  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel  of  HEW  spent  on  the  case.  Tills  com- 
pares with  four  man  weeks  for  the  average 
Southern  school  district. 

Thus  It  Is  not  surprising  that  we  have 
expanded  our  effort  greatly  in  1969,  while 
we  have  not  significantly  expanded  our  geo- 
graphical spread  or  the  number  of  districts 
with  which  we  are  Involved.  We  have  dealt 
with  60  Northern  systems  since  we  dropped 
the  complaint-response  procedure  In  early 
1968  and  began  Initiating  reviews  to  achieve 
compliance  In  an  orderly  fashion.  Thirty- 
four  of  our  reviews  began  in  1968,  and  so 
many  of  them  have  kept  our  expanded  man- 
power force  busy,  that  we  were  able  to  Initiate 
only  16  more  In  1969.  (pp.  8  and  9) 

On  May  15,  1970,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  of  April  27,  1970, 
requesting  information  on  the  adminis- 
tration's national  school  desegregation 


policy  and  related  matters,  stated,  on 
page  3: 

In  a  joint  statement  issued  on  July  3, 1969, 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  myself,  the  Ad- 
ministration took  note  of  the  fact  that  racial 
sepctratlofn  In  the  schools  was  and  remains 
a  national  problem.  The  Administration  Is 
committed  to  the  fair  and  firm  nationwide 
enforcement  ai  the  Title  VI  school  Oeeegre- 
gatlon  requirements. 

Now,  let  us  lo<*  at  what  the  Federal 
Government  has  accomplished  pursuant 
to  this  "fair  and  firm  nationwide  en- 
forcement" of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
the  Brown  declsi(Hi  with  respect  to  racial 
discrimination  azid  segregated  schools, 
and  what  was  the  extent  of  the  "massive 
attention"  that  was  to  be  given  to  the 
schools  of  the  North,  Midwest,  and  West. 
On  December  22,  1970, 1  addressed  let- 
ters to  both  the  Departmoit  of  Justice 
and  the  HEW  requesting  InformatiMi  on 
the  progress  of  the  school  deaegregation 
program,  North  and  South,  and  I  am 
using  the  information  sent  me  by  these 
Departments  on  January  5.  1971,  as  the 
bfislB  for  my  analysis. 

The  Department  of  Justice  reported 
that  it  had  entered  a  total  of  235  school 
desegregation  suits  since  fiscal  year  1965, 
200  of  which  are  still  pending,  and  that 
six  of  these  suits — all  of  which  are  pend- 
ing— were  against  school  districts  outside 
the  Southan  and  border  States.  Just 
think  that  is  six  suits  in  the  North  and 
West  compared  with  229  in  the  Southern 
and  border  States. 

The  HEW  reported  that  there  had 
been  4,349  school  districts  in  the  South - 
em  and  border  States  which  had  filed, 
and  were  implementing,  desegregaticm 
plans  under  either  tiUe  VI  or  pursuant  to 
coiirt  order;  that  of  these,  492  were  under 
court  order;  and  that  73  of  the  districts 
were  not  operating  under  either  a  volun- 
tary plan  or  a  co^^^t  order.  They  advised 
that  outside  the  Southern  and  border 
States,  the  HEW  had  required  nine 
school  districts  to  file  desegregation 
plans.  Again,  only  nine  school  districts 
in  the  North  and  West  were  required  to 
file  desegregation  plans,  as  compared 
with  4,349  districts  in  the  Southern  and 
border  States. 

That  covers  several  years,  but  after  all 
the  claims  and  promises  as  to  the  same 
kind  of  activity  outside  the  South,  after 
all  this  time  and  all  the  claims  they  have 
made,  we  learn  that  only  nine  school 
districts  outside  the  South  have  been  re- 
quired to  file  plaiis  for  desegregation,  as 
compared  with  4,349  districts  In  the 
Southern  and  border  States.  „.,..,„ 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  HEW 
were  also  requested  to  furnish  the  names 
of  the  school  districts  outside  the  South- 
em  and  border  States  where  Federal  suits 
had  been  filed  and  where  the  HEW  had 
required  desegregation  plans,  respective- 
ly, together  with  the  status  of  these 
cases. 

As  far  as  the  backgroimd  of  this  mat- 
ter is  concerned,  I  placed  statistics  in 
the  Record  In  late  1969  and  early  1970 
shewing  the  monstrous  amounts  of  seg- 
regation In  the  schools  of  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States — and  I  speak  with 
great  respect  of  them — but  they  come 
forward  with  six  desegregation  cases  out- 
side the  South. 
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The  Department  of  Justice  infonna- 
tion  on  the  six  school  desegregation  suits 
brought  in  Northern  and  Western  States 
is  as  follows :  ^ 

First.  Pasadena,  Calif.  Filed  Novem- 
ber 28,  1969.  Tried  and  decided  l*y  the 
district  court.  Desegregation  plan  i  being 
implemented.  i 

Second.  Waterbury,  Conn.  Filed  Oc- 
tober 13,  1969.  Not  yet  tried. 

Third.  South  Holland,  m.— District 
151,  Cook  County.  PUed  April  25.  1968. 
Suit  tried  and  decided  in  district  court. 
Desegregation  order  affirmed  by  coiirt  of 
appeals.  School  district  has  filed  petition 
for  review  with  the  Supreme  Court, 

Fourth.  District  No.  12,  Madison 
County,  ni.  Piled  July  7,  1969.  Rtlated 
to  faculty  desegregation  only.  Fin|il  or- 
der entered  by  district  court.  j 

Fifth.  East  St.  Louis,  111.— District  189, 
Suit  filed  8ept«nber  6, 1968.  Related  only 
to  faculty  desegregation. 

Sixth.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Suit  filed  May 
31,  1968.  Not  yet  tried,  but  Interlooutory 
order  regarding  faculty  desegregation 
entered. 

I  think  It  Is  quite  significant  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  saw  fit  to  lenter 
only  six  lawsuits  relating  to  school  de- 
segregation in  all  of  the  32  Northern  and 
Western  States.  The  total  school  etiroll- 
ment  in  these  six  districts  was  only  ap- 
proximately 184,000  students,  including 
about  66,000  Negro  students.  The  other 
minority  students  In  these  six  districts 
aggregated  less  than  5.000.  Of  theie  six 
school  districts,  the  action  taken  on  three 
related  only  to  faculty  desegregation; 
two  of  the  larger  cases  have  not '  been 
brought  to  trial;  and  in  only  one  <tf  the 
two  cases  tried — Pasadena,  Calif. — has  a 
desegregated  system  actually  been  im- 
plemented, without  appeal. 

In  schools  that  are  95  to  100  percent 
minority  segregated  there  are  1.3  mflllon, 
or  about  44.8  percent  of  all  Negrol  stu- 
dents in  the  Northern  and  Weetem 
States,  according  to  HEW's  preliminary 
fall  1970  school  survey  figures.  And  there 
are  nearly  a  million,  or  30.8  percent,  that 
are  in  99  to  100  percent  segregated 
schools.  Yet,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  concerned  itself  with  only  six  dis- 
tricts which  include  only  about  71,000 
minority  students.  There  are  also,  of 
course,  numerous  school  suits  by  private 
Individuals  which  have  been  brought  in 
Federal  courts  in  the  Northern  and  West- 
em  States  testing  the  validity  of  $tate 
laws  prohibiting  busing,  involving  rcicial 
discrimination,  and  the  Issue  of  free- 
dom of  choice,  but  the  Department  of 
Justice  apparently  has  not  seen  Ht  to 
enter  into  any  of  these. 

By  contrast,  in  the  Southern  ,  and 
border  States,  there  were  5.3  millioni  stu- 
dents. Including  1.9  million  Negro^stu- 
doits,  in  some  492  school  districts  that 
were  under  court  order,  according  to 
HEW's  fall  1969  school  survey. 

The  record  of  accomplishment  o|  the 
HEW  with  respect  to  compliance  and  en- 
forcement relating  to  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  racial  segregation  in  the  schools 
of  the  North  and  West,  if  possible.  Is  even 
worse  than  that  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  [ 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  his  reply  of  January  5, 


1971,  to  my  letter  of  December  22,  1970, 
reported  that  the  nine  Northern  and 
Western  State  school  districts  allegedly 
required  to  file  desegregation  plans  were : 
Union  Township,  N.J.;  Penn  Hills,  Pa.; 
Wichita,  Kans.;  Femdale,  Mich.;  Bak- 
ersfleld,  Calif.;  Sequoia  High  School, 
Redwood  City,  Calif.;  Middletown,  Ohio, 
Dayton,  Ohio;  and  Kankakee,  ni.  It  is  re- 
called that  HEW  reported,  in  its  March  1, 
1969,  report,  that  it  had  taken  action  on 
six  of  these  nine  cases. 

Of  the  nine  school  districts  in  the 
North  and  West  allegedly  required  to  file 
desegregation  plans,  two  related  to  fac- 
ulty fLssignments  only;  In  two,  adminis- 
trative proceedings  were  begim,  but  in 
these  two  cases  no  final  decision  has  been 
reached.  In  one  school  district,  HEW  was 
sttU  negotiating  for  an  acceptable  plan. 
The  total  enrollment  of  these  nine  school 
districts,  according  to  HEW's  1968  sur- 
vey flgiu-es,  approximated  208,000,  in- 
cluding 42,000  Negro  students  and  ap- 
proximately 8,000  other  minorities;  but, 
if  you  exclude  the  two  cases  where  final 
decision  has  not  been  reached  in  HEW 
administrative  proceedings,  the  two  cases 
involving  faculty  assignments  only,  and 
the  one  case  where  negotiations  are  still 
going  on — then,  only  four  districts  in  all 
of  the  32  Northern  and  Western  States, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  42,703  stu- 
dents, including  4,605  Negro  and  777 
other  minority  students,  as  of  HEW's  re- 
port to  me  on  January  5,  1971,  have  ac- 
tually desegregated  pursuant  to  HEW 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  requirements. 

If  you  take  the  figure  of  4,605  Negroes 
enrolled  in  the  four  school  districts  in 
which  HEW  has  effected  desegregation, 
you  find  it  represents  less  than  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  1.3  million  Ne- 
gro children  attending  95  to  100  percent 
segregated  schools  in  the  North  and 
West,  and  only  five-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  those  Negro  children  attending  99  to 
100  percent  racially  segregated  schools  in 
the  North  and  West. 

Think  of  those  figures,  Mr.  President. 
Here  are  1,300,000  minority  Negro  chil- 
dren attending  schools  in  those  States 
that  are  95  to  100  percent  segregated, 
and  suits  have  been  filed  there,  or  action 
has  been  taken  by  HEW,  concerning  only 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  those  1,300,- 
000  students;  and  still  they  say  "We  are 
going  tr  have  a  imlform  national  policy, 
and  we  are  pursuing  it  and  working  to 
that  end." 

Moreover,  only  one-half  of  1  percent, 
in  that  area  outside  of  the  South,  of  the 
children  who  are  attending  those  95  to 
100  percent  racially  segregated  schools — 
only  one-half  of  1  percent — have  even 
been  touched. 

This  hardly  supports  the  administra- 
tion's claim  of  massive  attention  to  the 
schools  of  the  North,  East,  and  West — 
or  its  claim  that  it  was  administering 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
with  equal  emphasis  and  by  like  methods. 
North  and  South.  The  facts  show  con- 
clusively that  only  slight  attention  is 
being  given  to  this  area. 

Whatever  excuses  may  be  given,  it  is 

just  not  a  fact  that  anything  more  than 

slight  attention  is  being  given  to  the 

schools  of  the  North  and  West. 

The  facts  I  have  cited — which  I  would 
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welcome  anyone  to  refute — amply  docu 
ment  that  the  HEW  and  the  Depart^ 
ment  of  Justice  have  done  practically 
nothing  about  racial  segregation  andra- 
cial  discrimination  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  North  and  West.  Just  how  much 
manpower  do  you  think  it  has  taken  to 
accomplish  what  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  have  done  in  bring, 
ing  the  six  lawsuits  and  the  two  HEW 
administrative  proceedings — and  in  ne- 
gotiating changes  in  seven  relatively 
small  school  districts  in  the  32  Northern 
and  Western  States? 

Whatever  the  estimate,  compare  It 
with  the  legions  of  Department  of  Jus- 
tice civil  rights  attorneys,  asdstant 
U.S.  attorneys.  FBI  agents,  UJS.  mar- 
shals, HEW  Office  of  Civil  Rights  title  VI 
compliance  officers.  HEW  Office  of  Edu- 
cation title  rv  professional  advisers  and 
desegregation  plan  drafters.  Federal 
judges,  and  great  numbers  from  private 
civil  rights  organizations  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  racially  desegregating  and 
racially  integrating  the  4.349  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  Southern  and  border  States. 

Does  this  comparison  suggest  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  administered 
and  enforced  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  "with  equal  emphasis  and  by 
like  methods  in  all  States  of  the  Union?" 

Does  not  the  statement  regarding 
"monumental  hypocrisy"  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  made  in 
his  courageous  speech  a  year  ago  in  sup- 
port of  my  amendment  for  a  single  na- 
tional policy  on  public  school  desegre- 
gation take  on  even  greater  meaning? 

Further,  does  not  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  really  done 
anything  about  racial  discrimination 
and  racial  segregation  in  the  schools  of 
the  North  and  West  to  date  demon- 
strate— or  at  least  strongly  indicate- 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  do  much  of 
anything? 

Mr.  President,  when  I  use  the  term 
"Federal  Government"  all  the  way 
through  this  speech,  I  am  not  talking 
about  just  the  present  administration. 
The  same  thing  has  been  true  of  previoxis 
administrations.  There  has  been  talk, 
and  there  has  been  smoke,  but  there  has 
been  very,  very  little  fire.  I  have  worked 
on  this  for  years.  I  have  talked  with 
many  HEW  Secretaries  and  many  of 
their  staffs.  I  have  come  in  contact  with 
them  In  many  ways.  Over  these  years, 
this  claimed  activity  outside  the  South 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  these 
facts  to  be  a  moiistrous  sham. 

The  March  1.  1969,  HEW  report  stated 
that  40  Northern  and  Western  State 
school  district  reviews  had  been  made. 
A  later  HEW  progress  report,  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1969,  stated  that  34  of  these 
reviews  were  made  in  1968  and  the 
number  had  been  Increased  by  only  16 
in  1969;  that,  in  aU,  HEW  had  dealt  with 
only  50  school  districts  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  States  since  it  had  'dropped 
its  complaint-response  procedure  to 
achieve  compliance  In  an  orderly 
fashion." 

The  niunber  of  school  districts  which 
the  HEW's  Office  of  Civil  Rights  has  dealt 
with  in  this  so-called  orderly  fashion 
after  dropping  its  "complaint-response 
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procedure"  In  the  North  and  West  has 
not  Increased  by  very  many  since  the 
progress  report  of  September  14,  1969. 
This  was  not  because  the  HEW  field  re- 
view teams  did  not  turn  up  serious  civil 
rights  violations,  such  as  gerrymander- 
ing and  other  acts  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  a  high  percentage  of  those  north- 
em  and  western  school  districts  which 
received  competent  reviews.  It  was  be- 
cause of  the  almost  complete  Iwttleneck 
In  the  HEW  general  coimsel's  head- 
quarters office  which  was  required  to  au- 
thorize any  action  taken  by  the  regional 
offices  against  violations  by  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  North  and  West.  When  I 
called  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
by  letter  of  April  27.  1970,  I  was  advised, 
to  r^ly.  that  they  "have  been  aware  for 
gome  time  that  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  should  have  increased  ability  to 
provide  legal  services  to  support  the  shift 
In  Office  of  Civil  Rights  emphasis  to  the 
northern,  eastern,  and  western  areas." 

The  Secretary  further  indicated  that, 
effective  February  1,  1970,  legal  services 
were  reorganized  to  provide  two  equal 
education  units — one  for  the  South  and 
one  lor  the  northern  aresis.  Whatever 
they  may  have  done,  I  have  failed  to  note 
any  improvement,  and  the  letter  from 
HEW  dated  January  5,  1971,  previously 
referred  to,  corroborates  this. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  administration's 
trumpeting  about  the  "massive  atten- 
tion" It  was  going  to  give  the  schools  of 
the  North  and  West,  and  the  equal  treat- 
ment in  the  administration  of  title  VI, 
much  has  been  said  about  additioned  as- 
signments made  to  the  compUance  staff 
of  the  northern  regions  of  the  HEW 
Office  of  Civil  Rights,  and  that,  in  num- 
bers, they  now  exceed  the  compliance 
personnel  assigned  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  In  the  Southern  £md 
border  States.  But,  again,  where  are  the 
results?  What  type  of  personnel  was  as- 
signed? Have  they  been  experienced  in- 
vestigators, or  were  they  sociologists? 
Perhaps  this  is  something  which  should 
be  examined.  If  the  adnoinistration  were 
to  really  dig  into  the  violations  In  the 
school  districts  of  the  North  and  West, 
they  would  find  out  how  bad  conditions 
really  are  there,  and  they  would  have  to 
do  something  about  it — perhaps.  But  if 
they  make  a  lot  of  noise  and  spin  their 
wheels,  accomplishing  nothing,  then, 
they  can  go  on  integrating  the  South  and 
largely  giving  "lip  service"  only  to  the 
North.  Actually,  there  are  more  HEW 
personnel  working  on  school  desegrega- 
tion compliance  in  the  South  today  than 
there  are  in  the  32  States  of  the  North 
and  West. 

Mr.  President,  I  noted  with  Interest 
some  weeks  ago  two  illustrations  of  the 
practical  side  of  what  I  have  been  talk- 
ie about.  The  first  was  an  Item  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
7.  1971,  dateUned  Atlanta,  Ga.,  written 
By  t  Washington  Post  staff  writer.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

SOTTTH'S  BCROOL  IntEGKATION  PBOGSXSS 

Lauuku 
Atlakta. — Seven  Cabinet-level  offlclala 
»•*  here  today  to  review  what  one  mem- 
'*''  of  the  group  described  aa  "a  record  of 
wnwkablo  progress"  in  Southern  school 
«*«gregatlon. 
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Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfeire,  offered  that  glowing 
appraisal  in  the  course  of  a  closed  meeting 
between  members  of  the  White  House  Cab- 
inet Committee  on  Education  and  leaders  of 
seven  state  advisory  committees  set  up  by 
President  Nixon  last  year  to  help  smooth 
school  Integration  in  the  South. 

Speaking  to  reporters  gathered  outside  the 
meeting  place,  Richardson  added,  "Desegre- 
gation has  been  carried  out  on  an  entirely 
unprecedented  scale."  He  added,  "As  far  as 
the  actual  achievement  of  desegregated 
school  systems  .  .  .  the  South  now  has  pro- 
portionately more  black  people  attending  de- 
segregated schools  than  the  North  has." 

The  only  demurrals — and  they  were 
slight — came  from  some  of  the  black  co- 
chairmen  of  the  state  committees. 

"I  would  concur  with  him,"  said  Dr.  Hor- 
ace Tate,  of  Georgia.  But  he  pointed  out  sev- 
eral remaining  "problems."  Among  them,  he 
said,  are  the  dismissals  and  demotions  of 
black  teachers  and  principals  In  newly  inte- 
grated school  systems  and  the  "white  flight" 
of  white  students  to  private,  white  acad- 
emies. 

Dr.  OUbert  Mason,  vice  chairman  of  Iiils- 
sissippi's  advisory  conmiittee,  said  the  de- 
parture of  whites  had  been  particularly  pro- 
nounced in  his  state,  but  he  added  that 
whites  had  returned  to  the  public  schools 
in  many  of  Mississippi's  districts  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  semester. 

The  state's  private  schools  he  said,  "can't 
sustain  themselves  from  one  (fund-raising) 
barbecue  to  another." 

Budget  Director  George  Shultz,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Cabinet  committee  said  at 
a  news  conference  after  the  meeting  that 
"white  flight"  could  be  cured  by  "Improving 
the  quality  of  education"  in  public  schools. 

Southern  school  Integration,  Shultz  said, 
has  been  accomplished  with  "a  very  mini- 
mum of  violence,  much  less  than  anyone 
had  anticipated." 

Besides  Shultz  and  Richardson,  other  cab- 
inet-level officials  at  the  meeting  were  George 
Romney.  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  presidential  counselors  Don- 
ald Rumsfeld  and  Robert  Pinch,  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell  and  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral wmton  Blount. 

The  administration  now  has  sent 
Cabinet,  and  sub-Cabinet  officials  to 
Atlanta  to  celebrate  a  "victory"  for 
Integration  that  the  administration  has 
achieved  in  the  Atlanta  schools,  and  they 
greatly  compliment  the  people  of  Atlanta 
as  well  as  other  southerners.  But,  Mr. 
President,  you  have  not  read  where  the 
administration  has  sent  Cabinet-level 
officials  to  Pittsburgh  or  to  Cleveland  or 
to  St.  Louis,  or  to  New  York  City,  or  to 
Chicago  to  celebrate  a  "victory"  for 
integration  in  the  schools  of  those  cities, 
and  the  bestowing  of  compliments  for 
the  officials  of  those  cities  or  their  States. 

The  htird  facts  are,  there  have  been  no 
accomplishments  there.  Neither  have 
you  read  where  Cabinet-ranking  officials 
have  been  to  those  cities,  or  to  any  other 
cities  outside  the  South. 

Without  being  personal  at  all,  I  point 
out  that  I  have  not  read  in  the  press 
where  smy  Cabinet-level  officials  have 
been  to  Boston  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
great  progress  being  made  In  desegre- 
gating of  the  scho(^  in  that  city,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  two  members  In  the 
present  Cabinet  are  frtnn  Massachusetts 
and,  in  fact,  are  former  Governors  of 
that  great  State.  One  of  these  Cabinet 
officials  is  the  present  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  whose 
Department  is  charged  with  the  respon- 


sibility of  administering  the  Federal 
drive  to  desegregate  the  public  schools — 
including  those  in  the  North  and  West — 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which 
a  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Finch,  smd  the  present  Attorney  General, 
the  Honorable  John  Mitchell,  both 
honorable  men,  have  said  requires  "Im- 
mediate smd  massive  attention."  The  full 
facts  are  that  virtually  nothing  has  been 
done  in  Boston,  or  anywhere  outside  the 
South. 

I  say  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
these  men.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
these  cities,  too,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
see  any  school  In  trouble  anywhere  or 
any  time.  But  I  shall  read  again.  If  I 
may,  from  the  Washington  Post,  this 
time  from  an  article  published  on  April 
4,  1971,  and  another  on  April  11,  1971. 
The  first  is  bjd.  article  written  by  Mr. 
Peter  Mlllus,  a  Washington  Post  staff 
writer,  dateUned  Boston.  The  other  Is 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Masmard,  also 
a  Washington  Post  staff  writer,  and  also 
dateUned  Boston.  The  first  article  relates 
to  testimony  before  a  special  education 
committee,  when  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  inquired  of 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  about  a  uni- 
form poUcy,  and  what  was  being  carried 
on  outside  the  South. 

Reading  from  the  article  of  April  4: 

Apartheid  in  Urban  Schools — Bostok 
Ttpities  Battle  Over  Intdoration 

If  Boston,  Mass.,  were  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  (D-Ark.)  gruffly  told 
the  witness  at  a  hearing  in  Washington  last 
August,  "you  would  be  down  there  tomor- 
row." 

The  witness  was  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell.  He  had  Just  testified  that,  in  his 
opinion,  Boston's  "open  enrollment  policy." 
a  shaky  exercise  In  the  simultaneous  appease- 
ment of  both  whites  and  blacks  on  school 
Integration,  was  unconstitutional. 

The  policy  is  a  system  under  which  black 
children  are  allowed  to  transfer  out  of  black 
schools  Into  white  ones;  it  is  a  cltywlde  in- 
vitation to  Integration.  Tet  it  Is  also,  aa  the 
senator  had  pointed  out,  a  system  under 
which  white  children,  too,  are  allowed  to 
escape  into  white  schools  If  they  are  some- 
how assigned  to  black  ones;  It  can  and  otften 
does  also  lead  toward  segregation. 

The  South,  as  everyone  in  the  room  knew, 
had  also  had  an  "open  enrollment  policy."  Its 
kind  had  been  known  as  "freedom-of -choice," 
and  It,  too,  had  allowed  black  and  white 
children  to  attend  integrated  schools,  but 
only  as  they  choee  to. 

Preedom -of -choice  had  been  attacked  by 
the  Justice  Department  and  struck  down  by 
the  federal  courts.  What  was  Mitchell  going 
to  do  now  about  open  enrollment,  McClellan 
asked. 

There  was  nothing  he  could  do,  Mitchell 
said,  because  no  Boston  parent  had  com- 
plained. 

The  75-year-old  Arkansas  senator  exploded. 
"Now  that,"  be  said,  "Is  a  double  standard 
in  America  today." 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has,  slnoe  McClellan's  outburst, 
quietly  dispatched  a  small  team  of  dvU 
lights  mvestigators  to  this  Northern  city. 
It  says  today  that  Boston  is  one — the  larg- 
est— of  about  60  Northern  school  districts  In 
which  It  has  looked  or  Is  looking  intensively 
for  violations  of  the  federal  civil  rights  law*. 

It  Is  one  of  the  ironies  of  today's  politics 
that  a  senior  Southern  senator  should  have 
helped  spur  on  these  investigations.  Tet  the 
whole  episode— McClellan's  scathing  re- 
marks, the  government's  halting  response— is 
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a  teUlng  suminary  of  some  powerful 
truths  about  school  inte^atlon  in 
country. 

The  first  of  these  truths,  and  the  i  most 
basic,  U  that  the  integration  backgroui^  has 
shifted.  Today  it  U  In  the  big  clUes^More 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  nation's  6.7  million 
blac^  school  children  now  attend  Its  50  larg- 
est school  dlsUlcts  according  to  federal  flg- 
xu-es.  Technically  at  least,  and  though  prob- 
lems still  abound,  the  rural  and  smalNtown 
sohool  districts  of  the  South,  the  sceaee  of 
the  big  battles  of  the  IWOe,  have  desegre- 
gated. The  South's  classic  dual  school  system 
is  no  more. 

And  in  some  cities,  the  Issue  Is  ripldly 
becoming  moot  In  any  case.  Washlogton, 
D.C.  Is  an  example.  Its  school  system  Is  06 
per  cent  black,  and  there  la  no  way  to 
integrate. 

The  second  truth  U  that,  however,  they 
got  that  way,  the  cities  of  the  North  and 
South  are  today  the  same.  Uttle  ROck  Is 
where  President  Elsenhower  had  to  send 
armed  troops  In  1967  to  safeguard  the  right 
of  black  school  children  to  attend  formerly 
white  schools.  Boston,  as  McClellan  wryly 
noted  at  that  hearmg  m  Augxwt,  "la  th^  dty 
often  represented  as  the  cradle  of  Amfrlcan 
Uberty." 

Tet  In  both  today,  there  Is  something  ap- 
proaching educational  apartheid.  Blacsa  go 
primarily  to  black  schools  In  black  neighbor- 
hoods, white  the  reverse.  The  only  apparent. 
Immediate  way  to  break  up  the  patt#m  Is 
to  bus.  But  In  both  today,  Boston  and  Uttle 
Rock.  North  and  South,  whites  and  Increas- 
ingly, blacks  as  well,  are  resisting  busing.  For 
many  blacks,  integration  Is  no  longer  the 
pathway  to  better  education.  Black  ccntrol 
la.  i 

The  third  truth  Is  that  Integration  thus  Is 
at  a  crossroads.  Lawyers,  judges,  and  th«  gov- 
ernment used  to  make  a  distinction  between 
"de  Jure"  segregation — ^the  deliberate,  Official 
kmd,  which  Is  Illegal — and  "de  facto"  »egre- 
gatlon — the  kind  that  reflects  residential  pat- 
terns, and  which  is  not  Illegal.  The  South 
was  de  Jure,  the  North,  for  the  most  part, 
de  facto.  Yet  today,  in  the  cities  at  least, 
there  Is  no  difference  between  them.  Tt|ere  Is 
a  widely  recognized  need  for  a  new  let  of 
standards,  one  that  would  be  both  tirbati  and 
nattocaL 

I  read  from  the  article  written  by  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Maynard.  published  ih  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  11.  1971,  re- 
garding the  Boston  schools: 

Boston  Schooi.  Caisis  DtepxnsI 

Nearly  a  decade  ago,  a  storm  was  touched 
off  In  the  schools  here  when  a  white  teacher 
wae  dlecharged  tor  teaching  his  black  stu- 
dents a  Langston  Hughes  poem  that  advo- 
cated rent  strlkee. 

Jonathan  Kozol,  the  teacher,  was  la^r  to 
write  a  book,  "Death  at  an  Early  Age,"  (Charg- 
ing that  the  schoola  of  Boston  were  crlBpling 
children  for  life  by  the  persistent  inade- 
quacies of  the  system. 

Now,  five  student  strikes  later,  the  Boston 
public  schools  are  In  their  deepest  crisis  In 
the  decade  since  the  Koeol  Incident.  Mon- 
day marks  the  beginning  of  the  11  th  week 
m  which  more  than  1,000  black  students — 
half  of  them  high  school  senior* — have  been 
out  of  school,  "absent  without  leavt."  as 
some  school  officials  put  It.  i 

"What  goes  on  in  thoee  schools,'*  said 
Olorla  Joyner,  a  mother  of  two  chlldten  In 
the  Boeton  school  system,  "is  not  education. 
It's  police  state — with  policemen  patrollng 
the  halls — and  a  nightmare.  I'd  Just  as  soon 
have  my  kids  home." 

She  is  co-chairman  of  CHANOE.  the  oo- 
ordlnatlng  committee  for  the  current  boy- 
cott. 

Mare  BeU,  a  high  school  student,  sold  that 
It  Is  easier  to  be  a  dope  addict  in  some 
Boston  high  schools  than  a  student. 


"You  go  Into  the  lavatories  and  you  see 
the  guys  shooting  up  or  smoking  reefers. 
I  would  say  that  half  of  the  school  kids 
are  Involved  with  some  kind  of  dope.  You 
Just  cant  get  an  education,  you  Jxiat  cant." 

And  if  black  students  try  to  get  an  edu- 
cation at  some  schools,  said  Linda  Brown 
of  Olrls  High  School,  they  are  frustrated  by 
the  lack  of  a  curriculum  that  they  feel  will 
be  of  any  use  to  them. 

"We  want  to  learn  things  we  can  use," 
Miss  Brown  said.  "We  want  to  learn  subject* 
that  will  help  us  get  to  college  and  we  want 
to  learn  something  about  our  own  history 
and  culture." 

That  demand,  one  of  five  being  made  here 
in  Boston,  is  growing  In  black  communities 
across  the  country,  as  It  did  among  black 
college  students  four  and  five  years  ago.  It  Is 
one  of  several  forces  that  Is  contributing  to 
high  school  unrest  In  big  cities  of  the  North 
and  In  small  cities  of  the  South  that  have 
recently  desegregated  their  high  schools. 

Ahmed  Narradlne.  a  16-year-old  New  York 
City  public  school  student.  Is  typical  of  the 
youngsters  demanding  more  about  blacks 
In  the  ctmiculum. 

"The  only  time  we  ever  hear  about  our 
black  heroes,"  Narradlne  told  a  visitor  to 
Harlem's  James  Penlmore  Cooper  Junior 
High  School,  "Is  when  they  are  either  In  Jail 
or  dead." 

Narradlne  was  one  of  several  students  who 
confessed  that  he  had  participated  In  a  choral 
tribute  to  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.  on  the  day 
of  his  funeral  In  New  York,  without  having 
any  Idea  who  Young  was. 

One  of  his  companions  In  the  choral  trib- 
ute said  that  her  history  class  was  then 
studying  the  Russian  revolution  and  she  had 
learned  "more  about  the  power  struggle  be- 
tween Josef  Stalin  and  Leon  Trotsky  than  I 
know  about  the  struggle  of  black  people  here 
in  America." 

The  lack  of  black  studies  Is  not  the  only 
major  complaint  of  black  high  school  and 
Junior  high  school  students. 

Linda  Brown  complains  that  In  all  of  the 
18  high  schools  In  Boston,  seven  of  them  with 
substantial  black  populations,  there  are  few 
black  teachers,  no  black  guidance  counselor. 

"The  white  counselors  steer  us  away  from 
the  college  preparatory  courses,"  Miss  Brown 
says.  "They  tell  us  there  Is  no  point  In  tak- 
ing this  or  that  course  because  we  arent 
going  to  college  anyway." 

Of  all  of  the  complaints  about  the  schools 
of  Boston,  many  blacks  believe  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  guidance  counselors  Is  one  of  the 
most  serious. 

Jack  Robinson,  the  new  president  of  the 
Boston  branch  of  the  NAACP,  is  a  bxislneas- 
mon  and  was  a  Boston  school  teacher  for 
nine  years. 

"I  remember  when  I  was  a  high  school 
student,  I  told  my  guidance  counselor  that 
I  wanted  to  prepare  for  college,"  Robinson  re- 
called recently.  "I  was  told  my  talents  would 
be  better  served  In  the  print  shop.  So  that's 
where  I  spent  three  years  of  my  high  school." 

In  part  because  of  his  own  experience  as 
student  and  teacher  in  the  Boston  system, 
Robinson  has  placed  the  student  strike  here 
at  the  Uyp  of  his  list  of  NAACP  projects. 

The  branch,  more  activist  under  Robin- 
son than  most  NAACP  branches  are — here  or 
anywhere — is  supplying  legal  assistance  and 
other  forms  of  support  to  the  strike,  one  of 
the  factors  that  has  helped  to  keep  It  going. 

Robinson,  who  took  office  In  January,  la 
attempting  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
NAACP  and  youth  In  his  commiinlty,  and  he 
has  tried  to  run  the  branch  the  way  he  runs 
his  nine  corporations — as  a  business. 

He  has  hired  salesmen  on  a  commission 
basis  to  go  door-to-door  soliciting  member- 
ships, and  he  has  Introduced  the  first  civil 
rights-on-credlt  plan  known  to  exist  In  the 
country.  He  can  sign  up  new  members  with 
their  choice  of  Master  Charge  or  Bank  Amer- 


icard.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  "You  can  do  any. 
thing  else  on  credit,  so  why  not  civil  rights?" 

To  have  the  "muscle"  to  win  the  school 
battle  or  any  other,  Robinson  argued,  "you 
have  to  have  the  troops,  members,  and  we 
Intend  to  get  them  by  every  means  that  any 
modern  organization  would  use  to  attract 
them." 

But  blacks  here  believe,  muscle  or  not 
that  they  are  facing  a  long  struggle  to  redeem 
their  schools.  They  see  no  easy  or  quick  solu- 
tion. 

"As  one  parent,"  said  Walter  Thomas,  a 
man  with  a  deeply  lined  face  and  graying 
hair,  "the  only  solution  I  can  see  Is  to  have  an 
all-black  school  board  to  run  the  schools  of 
the  black  community.  We  Just  don't  think  we 
can  depend  on  the  white  school  board  for  a 
fair  shake." 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  Boston's 
school  oonmilttee  veterans  Is  Democratic  Sep. 
Louise  Day  Hicks. 

It  was  Mrs.  Hicks  who  became  known  as 
the  staunch  opponent  to  busing  here  when 
that  was  one  of  the  demands  of  a  previous 
school  strike  by  black  parents  and  students. 

"You  know  where  I  stand"  was  a  regular 
refrain  of  hers  when  she  spoke  In  white  com- 
munity meetings  on  the  topic  of  busing.  She 
lost  her  bid  for  mayor  to  Kevin  H.  White, 
but  the  school  busing  Issue  nontheleas  made 
her  name  a  household  word  In  Boston  and 
elsewhere. 

Jack  Robinson  Is  among  many  blacks  who 
ruefully  confess  that  "the  NAACP  helped  to 
make  Louise  Day  Hicks.  Everyday  there  was 
a  charge  and  countercharge,  a  running  word 
duel  between  Mrs.  Hicks  and  the  NAACP." 

Drumming  his  fingers  on  his  desk  for 
emphasis,  Robinson  declared,  "You  better 
believe  we  aren't  going  to  make  that  mis- 
take again." 

The  blacks  see  a  special  Irony  In  the  fact 
that  school  busing  became  the  focus  of  the 
controversy  over  education  here. 

"Boston  Technical  High  School,"  Mrs. 
Joyner  said.  "Is  right  here  In  the  center  of 
the  black  community.  Right  in  the  middle 
of  It.  There  are  1,600  students  at  Technical 
and  167  of  them  are  black.  Could  you  imag- 
ine a  white  community  In  Boston  having  a 
Bchocd  m  the  middle  of  It  that  was  96  per 
cent  black?  Just  go  Io<A  at  thoee  buses. 
They  bring  white  kids  Into  our  community 
by  the  busload  every  day.  But  they  oppose 
the  busing  of  blacks  to  schools  In  the  white 
community." 

But  busing  U  out  as  a  demand  now  and 
community  control  is  in.  And  although  It  Is 
the  national  policy  of  the  NAACP  to  favor 
school  desegregation,  Boston's  chapter  is 
backing  the  demand  for  community  control. 

"Call  us  a  renegade  branch  If  you  want 
to,"  Robinson  said,  "but  we  see  community 
control  as  the  only  answer  to  the  problems 
of  the  Boston  schools  at  this  time." 

The  alienation  here  among  the  striking 
students,  their  parents  and  other  supporters 
and  the  white  school  system  is  total. 

Several  parents  said  they  don't  cart 
whether  their  chUdren  gain  diplomas  this 
year  because,  as  one  mother  put  It,  'the 
diploma  Isn't  worth  the  puptr  It's  written 
on.  My  child  hasn't  learned  anything  and 
I  know  It.  Who's  a  diploma  gonna  fool?" 

So  the  strike  against  the  Boeton  schools 
Is  likely  to  go  on.  The  first  of  the  demands 
Is  a  meeting  In  the  black  community  with 
the  full  school  committee,  so  far  not  granted. 

Now.  the  striking  students  and  their  par- 
ents are  talking  of  escalating  their  protest, 
with  a  motorcade  downtown.  The  strike 
oould  easUy  go  on  for  another  month,  to 
the  end  of  the  school  year. 

"If  they  wait  us  out  until  the  end  of  the 
year."  said  the  NAACP's  Robinson,  "they'll 
Just  have  to  deal  with  vu  in  September." 

Mr.  President,  these  points  have  be«i 
made  here  many  times  by  those  of  us 
representing  the  Southern  States— that 
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this  matter  of  massive  integration  is 
something  that  the  colored  people  are 
not  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of,  that  they 
do  not  look  upon  it  as  the  path  to  t)etter 
education.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  not 
wanted  by  them,  it  is  being  resisted  by 
yiem.  I  think  that  resistance  will  be 
Qiore  and  more. 

I  am  impersonal  about  this.  But  we 
had  these  statements,  press  releases,  pic- 
tures, and  visits  to  these  southern  cities, 
praising  them  for  integrating,  compll- 
Bienting  the  people,  sending  it  out  in  such 
a  way  implying  that  there  is  no  segrega- 
tion anjrwhere  except  in  the  South;  and. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  their  own  back- 
yard—the backysu-d  of  these  two  cabinet 
officials — according  to  press  reports 
coming  from  that  great  city,  Boston  has 
the  worst  condition  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  country.  It  was  only  after  they 
were  publicly  chided  for  no  activity  there 
that  this  so-called  team  was  sent  there. 

We  recall,  also,  that  several  years  ago 
somebody  at  HEW  thought  they  meant 
everything  they  said.  He  sent  a  notice  to 
the  Chicago  city  schools  that  they  would 
have  to  integrate  the  faculty.  Approxi- 
mately 2  days  later,  a  telegram  or  tele- 
phone call  came  to  the  White  House,  dur- 
ing the  previous  administration,  from 
Mayor  Daley.  He  might  have  come,  him- 
self. Anyway,  that  is  all  it  took  to  stop 
them,  and  it  was  taken  under  advise- 
ment. Nothing  was  done.  It  was  revised 
later,  about  2  years  ago,  but,  as  I  under- 
stand, nothing  has  been  done  yet. 

Thoee  are  the  hard  facts  of  life,  and 
that  is  why  I  say  it  is  a  shambles  so  far 
as  really  trying  to  do  something  about  It 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  I»resident  (Mr.  Allen),  I  move  on 
to  other  matters  about  statistics.  I  am 
trying  to  implement  with  statistics  every- 
ttdng  I  have  said  here  about  these  glar- 
ing examples  of  the  actual  records,  and 
to  other  matters  about  statistics.  I  am 
told  they  are  not  easy  to  obtain.  But  I 
have  found  that  the  records  of  HEW. 
when  they  finally  send  them  in,  stand  up, 
and  they  are  quite  revealing. 

I  do  find  that  since  we  got  the  first 
records  for  the  year  1968,  they  have 
changed  t^e  system  of  setting  up  those 
records. 

The  administration's  handling  of 
HEW's  school  survey  statistics  on  racial 
and  ethnic  segregation  also  seems  con- 
sistent with  the  administration's  double 
standard  of  Integrating  the  schools  of 
the  South  while  really  doing  nothing 
about  segregation  in  the  schools  of  the 
North  and  West. 

I  am  quite  reluctant  to  say  this,  but 
the  manner  cmd  timing  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  HEW's  school  survey  statistics 
reflecting  racial  segregation  suggests  the 
possibility  that  "sleight  of  hand"  may  be 
being  practiced.  This  is  a  whole  story  in 
itself,  but  it  is  necessary  to  say  this  about 

The  HEW's  fall  1968  school  survey 
statistics  on  racial  6egrega.tlon  were  pub- 
lished in  full,  with  various  summary 
breakdowns — ^by  race  and  ethnic  groups, 
by  degree  of  segregation,  by  State,  by 
geographical  region,  and  by  the  100 
largest  cities.  The  problem  is  that  the 
HEW  has  been  using  and  relying  on 
ttkesc  1968  statistics — particularly  when 
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it  suited  their  purpose — ever  since,  al- 
though these  statistics  are  now  over  21/2 
years  old  and  two  HEW  surveys — fall 

1968  and  fall  1970 — have  been  made  since 
then,  

For  example.  It  was  the  HEW's  1968 
statistics  which  were  used  this  last  De- 
cember when  the  $1,5  billion  emergency 
school  aid  bill  was  up  for  consideration 
in  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  fall  1969  HEW  survey  was  limited 
to  predominantly  segregated  minority 
school  districts,  but  it  nevertheless  in- 
cluded the  great  percentage  of  all  Negro 
and  other  minority  students.  To  my 
knowledge,  tiie  1969  survey  was  not  pi^- 
licly  released,  but  was  available — at  least 
partially — upon  specific  oflBcial  request. 
The  1969  statistics  were  primarily  classi- 
fied by  so-called  "court  order  districts," 
"voluntary  plan  districts."  "441  dis- 
tricts," and  the  100  largest  cities,  and 
this  setup  was  sufficiently  different  from 
the  1968  survey  to  make  comparisons 
with  the  1968  survey  difficult.  The  term 
"441  districts" — as  used  here — is  almost 
synonymous  with  northern  and  western 
school  districts.  However,  If  you  obtained 
the  1969  figures.  It  was  apparent,  even  by 
a  cursory  comparison  of  the  1968  and 

1969  statistics,  that  there  had  been  a 
sharp  decrease  in  racial  segregation  In 
the  Southern  and  border  State  school 
districts,  and  an  appreciable  increase  In 
racial  segregation  in  schools  of  the  North 
and  West. 

The  fall  1970  HEW  school  survey  was 
a  complete  survey  which  should  have 
been  easy  to  compare  with  the  1968  sur- 
vey. Returns  on  this  survey  were  due 
October  15,  1970.  However,  the  HEW 
press  release  of  January  14,  1971,  with 
schedules  reflecting  preliminary  statistics 
on  the  fall  1970  survey,  did  not  break 
down  the  statistics  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  1968  survey  emd  did  not  give 
the  same  information  on  the  degree  of 
racial  segregation.  What  is  more,  the 
figures  released  on  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  degree  of  racial  segregation  in 
the  Southern  and  border  States  were 
based  90  percent  upon  actual  fall  1970 
enrollment,  while  the  figures  for  the 
Northern  and  Western  States  were  based 
only  52  percent  on  the  actual  fall  1970 
enrollment,  with  1969  and  1968  figures 
being  substituted  for  the  remaining  48 
percent  of  the  children  in  this  region.  It 
was  reported  that  the  reason  there  were 
not  more  actual  1970  figures  on  north- 
em  and  western  school  districts  was  that 
figures  from  the  larger  cities  were  not 
in  as  of  November  20,  1870,  the  cutoff 
date  for  preparing  the  January  14,  1971, 
press  release.  Further,  HEW  rep>orted 
that  it  does  not  intend  to  release  the 
actual  figures  of  the  fall  1970  survey  imtll 
some  time  this  summer — the  summer  of 
1971.  Of  course,  the  great  majority  of 
the  districts  where  the  actual  1970  figures 
were  not  included,  were  those  districts 
where  racial  segregation  was  on  the  in- 
crease and  those  districts  which  were 
the  most  highly  segregated  districts  In 
the  North  and  West — indeed,  in  the 
whole  country. 

Think  of  that.  Changing  the  rules  of 
the  game,  choosing  a  method  with  respect 
to  the  statistics  so  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  compare  accurately  the  fig- 


ures for  1968  and  1969  with  those  of  1870 
in  the  northern  and  western  schools. 
But  it  develops  that  in  many  of  these 
axtas  segregation  was  Increasing  in  these 
nonsouthern  schools. 

Although  HETW  and  the  administra- 
tion are  asking  Congress  to  vote  billions 
of  dollars  in  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations for  education  and  school  de- 
segregation, with  the  expectation  that 
such  legislation  will  receive  timely  atten- 
tion, the  fall  1970  survey  figures  have  not 
been  released  in  time  for  them  to  be  used, 
unless  they  have  been  released  in  the  last 
day  or  two.  I  hope  the  sponsors  of  that 
les^ation  have  been  able  to  get  these 
figures.  Such  legislation  should  not  be 
passed  prior  to  having  the  benefit  of 
these  latest  figures — because  these  sta- 
tistics, which  reflect  the  degree  cmd  trend 
in  raciaj  segregation  in  the  schools,  go 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  problem.  "Rie 
statistics  should  be  made  available  for 
use  in  consideration  of  such  legislation, 
for  if  HEW  could  obtain  the  figures  it 
did  for  the  January  14.  1971,  press  re- 
lease, it  should  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce all  of  the  figures  by  now. 

We  are  still  talking  about  the  1970 
school  year  survey. 

Why  can  we  not  have  the  1970  sur- 
vey figures  broken  down  by  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  and  the  various  degrees 
of  segregation,  by  geographical  region, 
by  the  100  largest  cities,  and  so  forth, 
in  the  same  form  as  was  supplied  in  1968. 
so  that  valid  comparisons  may  be  made? 
The  basic  information  on  all  school  dis- 
tricts was,  or  should  have  been,  available 
by  October  15,  1970.  Why  are  these  fig- 
ures being  withheld?  If  they  were  fa- 
vorable to  the  administration.  I  believe 
they  would  be  available  now.  They  would 
already  have  been  available. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  idle  thing. 
This  is  another  illustration  of  this  dual 
system,  double  policy — one  thing  for  one 
region  and  another  for  another  region — 
the  issuing  of  voluminous  press  releases, 
claiming  credit  here,  taking  credit  there. 
But  when  it  comes  to  a  simple  thing  such 
as  making  vital  statistics  available  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
that  is  being  asked  to  supply  more  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  schools,  we  cannot 
even  get  the  facts.  I  hope  they  will  come 
in,  but  there  will  be  little  time  to  ana- 
lyze them,  because  I  understand  that  this 
bill  perhaps  will  be  made  the  pending 
business  later  in  the  week,  for  next  Mon- 
day. I  will  not  object  to  that.  I  will  not 
object  to  that,  but  the  statistics  certainly 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  country.  I  might  say, 
based  on  the  mail  I  have  received  from 
people  all  over  the  Nation,  that  they  were 
stunned — I  repeat,  stunned — ^In  Decem- 
ber of  1969  and  January  of  1970  when  I 
placed  in  the  Rkcoro  the  actual  tabula- 
tions as  to  the  extent  of  the  segregated 
schools  In  all  the  States  beyond  the 
South.  It  was  unbelievable  to  them,  but 
the  facts  have  not  been  contradicted. 
They  have  not  been  denied.  I  cited  fig- 
ures from  some  of  the  cities  and  States 
showing  that  since  1968.  the  Increase  tn 
percentages  of  segregation  are  steadily 
going  up  In  great  States  like  New  York, 
which  claims  to  be  cooperating  with  the 
case  of  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
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tlon  and  with  HEW  and  the  Attorney 
General — yvt.  Is  passing  laws  to  defeat 
the  purpose  of  Brown  against  BoaQd  of 
Education. 

We  have  heard  here  in  debate  what  the 
great  State  of  New  York  did  and  I  ilted 
what  the  great  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
done  since  the  figures  were  exposed, 
which  show  that  they  really  have  not 
made  any  headway  even  though  2  jtears 
have  passed. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  permit  rtiore 
realistic  analyses  and  comparisons  than 
are  possible  from  the  HEW's  Januarj'  14, 
1971,  release  on  the  fall  1970  survey, 
HEW  was  requested  to  furnish  Negro- 
white  student  racial  breakdowns  In  the 
95-  to  100-percent  and  99-  to  lOO-percent 
categories  on  the  same  basis  that  other 
categories  had  been  set  forth  in  the  HEW 
release.  HEW  had  this  Information  avail- 
able and  furnished  it.  \ 

This  additional  information,  together 
with  the  information  originally  supplied 
by  HEW  on  table  I,  "Negro  Pupils  la  All 
Districts.  Fall  1968,  Pall  1970,"  reflects 
the  following: 

There  are  44.8  million  students  in  tT.S. 
public  schools,  of  which  6.7  million,  or  15 
percent,  are  Negro  students.  1 

In  the  32  northern  tuid  western 
States,  there  is  a  total  enrollment  of 

29.2  million,  of  which  2.9  million,  ot  9.8 
percent,  are  Negro  students  and,  of  these, 

27.7  percent  attended  majority  wihite 
schools  and  72.3  percent  attended  pre- 
dominantly minority  schools:  57.4  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  students  are  in  80-  to 
lOO-percent  segregated  schools;  50.7  ber- 
cent  are  in  90-  to  10D-percei.t  mindrity 
schools;  44.8  percent  in  95-  to  100-per^ent 
minority  schools;  and  30.6  percent  in(  99- 
to  lOO-percent  minority  schools. 

In  the  11  Southern  States,  there  is  a 
total  enrollment  of  11.7  million  studants, 
of  which  3.2  million,  or  27.2  percent,  are 
Negro  students,  as  compared  with,  9.8 
percent  in  the  North  and  West.  However, 
38.1  percent  of  the  Negro  students  in  the 
11  Southern  States  go  to  majority  white 
schools,  compared  to  27.7  percent  in  the 
schools  of  the  North  and  West.  It  follows 
that  61.9  percent  of  the  Negro  students  in 
the  11  Southern  States  attend  predcjml- 
nantly  minority  schools,  compared  ^th 

82.3  percent  In  the  North  and  West;  il.7 
percent  of  the  Negro  students  are  in  80- 
to  lOO-percent  minority  schools,  as  com- 
pared with  57.4  percent  in  the  North  and 
West;  1,042,803,  or  32.7  percent,  of  the 
Negro  students  in  the  11  Southern  Stiites 
attended  90-  to  1 00-percent  segregated 
schools,  as  compared  with  1.283,370,  or 

44.8  percent,  in  the  North  and  West;  and 
26.6  percent  of  the  Negro  students  injthe 
southern  schools  are  In  99-  to  100-»er- 
cent  minority  schools,  as  compared  with 
30.8  percent  in  the  Northern  and  West- 
ern States.  It  Is  only  in  the  100-per<Jent 
minority  segregated  school  that  the  mem- 
bers and  percentages  are  higher  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North  and  We 
341,354,  or  11.9  percent.  In  the  North 
West,  compared  with  587,172,  or  18 
cent,  in  the  South. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  rememl 
that  many  Northern  and  Western  State 
school  districts  make  a  practice  of  token 
desegregation  in  order  to  get  away  from 
lOO-percent  black  schools.  Washington, 


D.C.,  which,  although  classified  with  the 
southern  and  border  State  schools,  is 
an  excellent  example  of  such  tokenism. 
With  a  Negro  student  enrollment  of  94 
percent.  It  reported  that  only  27.8  percent 
of  its  Negro  students  are  In  100-minority 
schools. 

The  figures  for  the  six  border  States, 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia,  appearing 
on  HEW's  table  I.  are  not  deemed  appro- 
priate for  comparison,  as  the  figures  are 
completely  distorted  by  the  inclusion  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  its  94-percent 
Negro  student  enrollment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks,  for  those  who  wish 
to  make  a  further  analysis  of  the  incon- 
sistencies in  HEW's  statistics:  First,  the 
1968  statistical  tables  released  by  HEW; 
second,  the  fall  1970  statistics  released 
by  HEW  on  January  14,  1971;  third 
the  schedule  I  have  had  prepared  which 
reflects  information  in  addition  to  that 
supplied  in  HEW's  table  I;  and  fourth,  a 
comparison  of  HEW  1968  and  1969  school 
survey  figures  on  36  northern  and  west- 
em  school  districts  out  of  the  100  largest 
school  districts  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  some  14 
months  ago,  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  56 
to  36  adopted  an  amendment  that  I  had 
offered  that  carried  the  simple  statement 
that  Integration  would  be  enforced  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  South  and  areas 
beyond  the  South  in  the  same  fashion 
or  policy,  regardless  of  whether  the  seg- 
regation arose  from  the  so-called  de  facto 
or  the  so-called  de  Jure  background  of 
facts. 

Both  the  President  and  the  conference 
committee,  and  I  speak  with  great  defer- 
ence to  all  of  them,  adopted,  though,  and 
brought  forward  a  plan  that  had  been 
conceived  theretofore  by  someone  whom 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  substance  of  the 
idea  was  to  enforce  the  integration  in  the 
South  and  leave  the  North  alone.  It  was 
a  pure  fiction,  and  the  words  used  to 
carry  out  the  fiction  were  the  terms  "de 
Jure  segregation,"  as  heretofore  had  been 
required  In  the  South  by  law,  and  "de 
facto  segregation"  as  they  claimed 
existed  in  the  North,  but  not  required  by 
law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  of  these 
States  beyond  the  South  there  were  laws 
that  did  require  the  separation  of  the 
races  in  the  schools,  at  some  time  or  an- 
other, and  these  laws  continued  in  many 
of  them  for  many  years  as  weU  as  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  until  1949.  If  there  is 
any  basis  for  this,  which  I  do  not  believe 
there  is,  the  courts  are  party  to  the  same 
sham.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  not 
hear  the  cases,  and  I  mentioned  four  of 
them  in  particular  earlier  from  outside 
the  South  that  raise  the  question  as  to 
the  validity,  in  law,  of  the  de  facto  segre- 
gation. A  dual  system,  by  whatever  name 
called,  that  applies  one  policy  to  the 
South  and  a  different  one  to  that  area 
outside  the  South,  is  a  sham  and  a  pre- 
tense when  It  is  called  a  uniform  poUcy. 
Last  year,  in  a  series  of  floor  speeches. 
I  gave  a  great  mass  of  data  in  State  after 
State  after  State,  which  showed  the  mas- 
sive segregation  of  the  schools  in  States 


beyond  the  South,  and  showed  by  the 
uncontradicted  facts  that  virtually  noth- 
ing was  being  dcme  about  it.  Now,  in  this 
extended  statement  I  further  outline 
what  the  practices  and  the  conditions  are 
in  those  States,  and  I  believe  that  no 
defense  of  these  existing  situations  will 
be  given  by  any  Senator,  nor  will  the 
facts  be  denied. 

I  recall  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  said  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  I  offered  last  year  that 
if  my  amendment  was  adopted  in  areas 
outside  the  South,  It  would  require  an 
army  to  enforce  such  a  policy. 

Others  opposed  my  amendment,  giving 
various  excuses,  but  no  one  has  denied 
the  fairness  of  the  principle  of  my 
amendment  nor  the  truth  of  the  facts  I 
presented  in  support  thereof.  No  one  has 
given  a  defense  on  the  merits.  With  all 
deference,  I  believe  that  they  are  against 
my  amendment  because  their  people  do 
not  want  it  and  will  not  stand  for  it. 

Lest  anyone  attempt  to  explain  away 
the  significance  of  these  startling  racial 
segregation  figures  in  the  schools  of  the 
North  and  West  by  saying  that  in  the 
North  and  West  segregation  is  de  facto, 
and  so  forth,  and  that  in  the  South  it  is 
de  Jure — in  addition  to  what  I  have  al- 
ready said  on  this  subject,  I  cite  the  testi- 
mony of  Stephen  J.  Pollak.  former  first 
assistant  in  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity,  on  Au- 
gust 11,  1970: 

Tbe  Department  of  Justice  has  much 
learning  about  the  anatomy  of  segregation  In 
Northern  communities.  It  has  Initiated  six 
suits — In  South  Holland,  Madison,  and  East 
St.  Louis,  nilnols;  Indlanap>oIls.  Indiana; 
Pasadena;  and  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  In 
every  case,  the  Department  foimd  school 
board  action  to  segregate  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. We  learned  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween de  Jure  and  de  facto  segregation  has 
little  meaning.  Once  the  facts  were  pur- 
sued, tbe  Department  foimd  that  what  had 
been  justlfled  as  de  facto  segregation  «as  in 
reality  caused  by  governmental  action." 

The  present  Administration  has  spoken 
much  about  northern  school  desegregation, 
but  Its  two  court  actions  Indicate  that  few 
resources  have  been  committed  to  this  need. 
Indeed,  these  two  suits  were  substantially 
prepared  when  I  resigned  from  tbe  Depart- 
ment. 

The  point  I  would  make  Is  this;  there  ex- 
ists In  many  northern  communities  school 
segregation  which  Is  tbe  result  of  conscious 
school  board  actions  based  upon  race.  This 
segregation  Is  unlawful.  It  Is  contributing  to 
educational  deprivations  of  blacks  and 
whites  there.  Just  as  It  did  In  the  South.  The 
United  States  has  a  responslbUlty  to  move 
against  It  with  the  same  vigor  that  It  has 
moved  elsewhere. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  administration's 
timidity,  and  h«nming  and  hawing 
about  doing  anything  substantial  about 
racial  segregation  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  the  schools  of  the  North  and 
West,  while  Integrating  "root  and 
branch"  the  schools  of  the  South,  I  think 
it  may  be  appropriate  to  touch  upon  a 
few  of  the  things  that  were  happening 
in  many  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  during  this  period  which  lend 
weight  to  the  proposition  that  little  or 
nothing  Is  done  because  the  people  in  the 
area  are  opposed  to  anything  being  done. 
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New  York  State,  in  1968,  repealed  a 
law  which  empowered  the  commissioner 
of  education  to  require  a  certain  amount 
of  busing  in  the  Interests  of  racial  de- 
s^regation  and  passed  a  law  prohibiting 
anyone  except  an  elected  school  board 
from  orderiniig  the  busing  of  children  for 
such  purposes  against  the  will  of  their 
parents.  WhUe  this  New  York  statute 
was  ruled  unconstitutional  last  October 
1  1970,  by  a  three- Judge  Federal  Court, 
this  decision  was  appealed  by  the  State 
of  New  York  on  February  16,  1971,  to  the 
VS.  Supreme  Coiurt  where  the  case  Is 
still  pending. 

I  say  there  is  active  legislation  that 
expressly  prohibits  the  thing  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  HEW  are 
imposing  in  the  South.  I  just  believe,  still, 
that  if  busing  is  legal  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
or  required  by  law.  it  should  be  legal  and 
required  by  law  in  New  York  City. 

In  1969,  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  which  dismissed  the 
existing  New  York  City  School  Board, 
appointed  an  interim  board,  charged  it 
with  the  function  of  rezoning  and  decen- 
tralizing the  New  York  City  schools  into 
numerous  subdistricts,  thus  giving  great- 
er autonomy  to  the  local  district  areas. 
This  has  now  taken  place  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, it  is  reported  that  there  will  be  even 
less  racial  integration,  or  desegregation, 
of  the  city  schools. 

In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1969,  under 
mandate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Himaan 
Rights  Commission,  the  school  board 
drew  up  what  it  considered  to  be  a  mod- 
est desegregation  plan  which  called  for 
some  interchange  of  black  and  white 
students.  There  were  violent  protests  and 
disruptions  throughout  the  city  until  the 
plan  was  withdrawn.  A  recall  election 
followed  and  the  school  board  members 
who  had  voted  for  the  plan  were  recalled 
and  thus  put  out  of  office.  Reportedly, 
the  Philadelphia  desegregation  plan  is 
presently  being  largely  Ignored. 

I  did  not  get  to  check  whether  any 
Federal  money  was  involved  but  my  guess 
Is  that  no  money  was  withdrawn,  or  any- 
thing else,  from  those  schools,  in  spite  of 
this  action. 

In  Chicago,  HI.,  you  will  recall  that 
several  years  ago,  about  1967,  when  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  notified  the  Chicago  School 
Board  to  show  cause  as  to  why  Federal 
school  funds  should  not  be  cut  off  be- 
cause of  numerous  violations  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964 — as  I  said  a  moment 
ago— it  reportedly  took  only  a  telegram 
or  telephone  call  from  the  mayor  to  the 
then  President  to  have  the  matter  called 
off.  To  date,  in  spite  of  the  excessive  de- 
gree of  racial  segregation  in  the  Chicago 
schools,  practicadly  nothing  has  been 
done  about  the  situation  either  by  HEW 
or  the  Department  of  Justice,  except  a 
stalled  attempt  to  bring  about  some 
teacher  reassignments.  This  deomnd  was 
promptly  rejected,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  find  out,  the  situation  rests  about 
there  now. 

Under  sanction  of  State  law,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  in  1970,  undertook  to  carry  out  a 
moderate  school  desegregation  plan.  The 
school  board  presented  various  altema- 
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tives  to  the  people,  but  when  It  appeared 
that  the  board  was  about  to  adopt  one 
of  the  plans,  there  were  violent  protests 
by  both  black  and  white  parents,  disrup- 
tions in  the  schools,  and  a  movement  to 
recall  those  members  of  the  school  board 
who  had  voted  for  desegregation.  Later, 
in  a  special  election,  those  members  of 
the  board  who  had  voted  for  the  plan 
were  recalled.  Also,  the  Michigan  State 
Legislature  forthwith  repealed  existing 
State  law  £md  passed  a  law  calling  for  the 
reorganization  and  rezoning  of  the  De- 
troit schools,  which  law  had  the  effect  of 
killing  the  desegregation  plan.  A  private 
suit  was  brought  in  Federal  Court  to 
question  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Michigan  law,  but  the  Department  of 
Justice  did  not  become  a  party  as  was 
the  practice  in  similar  situations  in  the 
Southern  and  border  States. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  emphasize  that 
I  do  not  like  to  bring  up  these  matters 
where  any  area  is  having  trouble  of  any 
kind,  particularly  in  schools.  I  am  strong 
for  schools  and  always  have  been.  How- 
ever, these  are  conditions  that  constitute 
reality  and  reflect  the  attitude  of  the 
people,  both  the  white  and  the  blade. 

It  is  downright  ridiculous  to  try  to 
force  people  into  a  pattern  regarding 
their  schools  that  is  not  in  keeping  with 
their  general  living  conditions,  their 
needs,  their  desires,  and  their  particular 
case.  And  I  am  referring  to  both  the 
black  and  the  white  or  any  minority 
group.  We  cannot  legislate  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Justice  Department,  or  frcHn 
this  floor  and  cwitrol  and  regiilate  every 
school  district  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly in  a  matter  like  this,  and  expect  to 
have  quality  education.  We  pay  great 
tribute  to  our  schools  but  we  are  working 
in  the  other  direction. 

In  Denver,  Colo.,  much  the  same  thing 
occurred  in  1969.  The  school  board  pro- 
posed an  integration  plan;  there  was 
an  election  which  recalled  the  board 
members  who  had  voted  for  it.  In  that 
case,  however,  through  a  private  suit  in 
Federal  Court,  the  plan  was  reinstated — 
but  the  csise  is  presently  on  appeal. 
Again,  the  Department  of  Justice  took 
no  official  part. 

Los  Angeles,  Csdil.,  the  second  largest 
school  district  in  the  Nation,  has  had 
a  State  desegregation  suit  pending 
against  it  since  1963.  In  1970,  there  was 
a  decision  by  the  trial  court  ordering 
complete  desegregation  of  the  school  dis- 
trict— which  would  require  massive  bus- 
ing. This  suit  was  appealed  and  this 
stayed  the  implementation  of  the  plan. 
The  CaUfomia  Legislature,  in  the  In- 
terim, passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  bus- 
ing of  school  children  against  the  will 
of  their  parents.  Numerous  private  suits, 
including  Federal  Court  suits,  have  been 
brought  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  California  law,  but,  to  my  knowledge, 
the  Department  of  Jxistlce  has  taken  no 
part  in  these  cases. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  experi- 
ence which  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  school  district  of  Trenton  had  in 
the  1970  attempt  to  partially  desegregate 
the  Trenton,  N.J.  schools. 


From  all  the  facts,  It  Is  quite  apparent, 
by  any  standard,  that  the  people  of  the 
North  and  West — and,  for  the  most  part, 
black  as  well  as  white — Just  will  not  ac- 
cept forced  desegregation  or  legally 
forced  Integration  in  school  districts 
with  substantial  percentages  of  Negro 
or  other  mincoity  students,  when  it  is  not 
worked  out  democratically  within  the 
school  district  and  particularly  when  it 
Is  attempted  by  outside  forces,  including 
the  Federal  Qovemment.  Perhiyje  it  Is 
because  common  sense  dictates  to  those 
in  the  North  and  West  that  forced  inte- 
gration is  Just  as  unconstitutional  as 
forced  racial  segregation;  and  they  have 
the  political  influence  to  back  up  their 
convictions  and  to  back  up  their  stands. 
We  are  talking  about  these  people  in  the 
large  States  with  the  massive  electoral 
votes  that  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  elec- 
tions for  President,  Vice  President,  and 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

Yet,  this  neither  solves  the  problems  of 
the  schools  of  the  North  and  West — 
with  their  ever-mounting  percentages  of 
racial  segregation  of  the  minority  groups 
and  ever-increasing  strife  and  disrup- 
tion— nor  the  problems  of  Southern  and 
border  State  schools  which  have  had 
racial  integration  forced  upon  them  with 
increased  intensity  and  degree. 

Neither  does  it  appear  that  we  can 
expect  any  real  solution  from  the  Pres- 
ident in  solving  the  growing  racial  prob- 
lems and  mounting  tensions  in  our  public 
schools.  I  speak  with  the  greatest  def- 
erence of  the  President,  both  the  per- 
son and  the  office.  But  facts  are  facts 
and  have  to  be  stated  pointedly. 

On  March  24.  1970,  the  very  date  on 
which  the  Senate  began  debating  the 
conference- adopted,  double  standard, 
de  jure-de  facto  desegregation  policy  for 
the  schools  of  our  Nation,  in  lieu  of  the 
so-called  Stennls  amendment,  which  had 
called  for  one  policy  and  had  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  56  to  36 — the  Presi- 
dent, in  a  long  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment on  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, took  the  almost  identical  position 
of  the  congressional  proponents  of  the 
de  jure-de  facto  double  standard.  In 
many  respects  it  was  a  remarkable  state- 
ment. At  the  outset  the  President  rec- 
ognized that^ 

Pew  public  Issues  are  so  emotionally 
charged  as  that  of  school  desegregation,  few 
ao  wra{^>ed  in  confusion  and  clouded  with 
misunderstanding.  None  la  more  important 
to  our  national  unity  and  progrees. 

The  President  devoted  a  wmsiderable 
p€irt  of  his  statement  to  a  review  of 
"What  the  Supreme  Court  Has  Said," 
"What  the  Lower  Courts  Have  Said,"  and 
"What  Most  of  the  Courts  Agree  On." 
This  siunmary  reflects  the  amazing 
amount  of  inconsistencies,  contradic- 
tions, and  confusion  in  the  Federal  Court 
holdings.  It  appears  that  the  President 
attempted  to  reach  for  the  consenstis 
view,  but  in  att^npting  to  make  distinc- 
tions, employed  the  fallacious  terms  of 
de  Jure  and  de  facto  segregatlcm.  On 
page  7  of  the  statonent,  In  summing  up 
his  Impression  of  what  the  courts  had 
said,  and  the  area  of  agreement,  he  said: 
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To  Bunun&rlze:  There  la  a  Oonstltu^oiULl 
nuuiclAte  ttaAt  duai  acbool  systecos  anil  other 
formB  of  de  jure  segregation  be  ellinltiAtfld 
toUJly.  But  within  the  tramework  of  that 
requirement  an  area  at  flexibility — a  "nUe  of 
resflon" — ezl«ts,  in  which  achool  b^cutls. 
acting  In  good  faith,  can  fonnTilate  plafna  of 
desegregation  which  best  ffult  the  needs  of 
their  own  localities.  ' 

De  facto  segregation,  which  exists  in  tnany 
areas  both  North  and  South,  Is  undesirable 
but  Is  not  generally  held  to  violate  the  Oon- 
stltutlon.  Thus,  residential  housing  patterns 
may  result  In  the  continued  existence  of 
some  all-Negro  schools  even  In  a  sTstem 
which  fully  meets  Constitutional  standards. 
But  In  any  event,  local  school  officials  may, 
if  they  so  choose,  take  steps  beyond  the  Con- 
stitutional mlnlmimis  to  diminish  racial  sep- 
aration. 

He  further  stated: 

Racial  Imbalance  in  a  school  systeni  may 
be  partly  de  jure  In  origin,  and  partly  de 
facto.  In  such  a  case,  it  Is  appropriate  to  in- 
sist on  remedy  for  the  de  jure  portion,  which 
Is  unlawful,  without  Insisting  on  a  ramedy 
for  the  lawfxil  de  facto  portion. 

De  facto  racial  separation,  resulting  gen- 
erally from  housing  patterns,  exists  Ip  the 
South  as  well  as  the  North:  In  nelthet  area 
should  this  condition  by  itself  be  cause  for 
Federal  enforcement  actiooa.  De  jura  seg- 
regation brought  alMut  by  deliberate  sohool- 
board  gerrymandering  exists  In  the  North  as 
In  the  South;  In  both  areas  this  must  b^  rem- 
edied. In  all  respects,  the  law  shoujd  be 
a{>pUed  equally.  North  and  South.  Bast  and 
Wert;.  (P.  14.) 

But,  of  course,  the  law  Is  not  t>eing 
applied  equally  In  the  North  an4  the 
South,  and  it  never  has  been. 

The  CItU  Rights  Commiiwlon  is!  cer- 
tainly not  a  southern  orKanlzation-<t-in  & 
statement  of  April  12,  1970,  comme|itlng 
on  the  President's  statement,  called  at- 
tention to  the  President's  drawing  such 
a  sharp  distinction  between  de  Jur«  and 
de  facto  school  segregatioa.  particKlarly 
bis  statement  that  "School  authorittes 
are  not  eonstltutianally  reouired  to  take 
any  positive  steps  to  correct  Imbalance." 
The  Cranmlsslon  stated : 

This  statement  represents  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  existing  Supreme  CX>urt  ded- 

SlODS. 

It  can  bs  argued,  however,  that  ths  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  In  Brown  warrants  a 
broader  InterpreUtlon.  For  one  thing,  while 
the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Broum  case  was  limited  to  legally  compeUed 
or  sanctioned  segregation,  the  Court's  con- 
cern extended  as  well  to  segregation  result- 
ing from  factors  other  than  legal  coviptU- 
slon.  The  Supreme  Court  quoted  with  ap- 
proval a  lower  Court  finding  that  "sefrega- 
tlon  of  white  and  colored  children  in  public 
schools  has  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the 
colored  children.  The  impact  U  greater  v^en 
It  has  the  sanction  of  law. — "  (Kmtthasls 
added.)  and  concluded,  "Separate  aduoa- 
tlonal  facilities  are  Inherently  unequal." 

Thus  the  Co\irt  expressly  reoognlzad  the 
Inherent  Inequality  of  all  segregation,  aottng 
only  that  the  sanction  of  law  gave  It  greater 
impact.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  PresUtent's 
sharp  distinction  between  de  jure  and  de 
facto  segregation  tends  to  blunt  what  many 
t.Mnfc  Is  a  crucial  thnist  of  Brovm.  (Pages 
S  and  4) . 

As  the  President's  statement  offers  no 
fundamental  solution  to  the  sick  condi- 
tion of  our  Nation's  schools,  do  we  then 
turn  to,  and  wait  upon,  the  P^eral 
courts  for  the  solution  to  the  hdst  of 


problems  involving  our  schools,  Including 
the  double  standard  school  desegrega- 
tion policy  and  the  mounting  tension, 
tunnoll,  and  trouble  surrounding  racial 
segregation  and  desegregation  in  our 
public  schools?  There  are  many  who 
hope  for  some  solution  from  this  direc- 
tion. However,  are  not  we  asking  too 
much  of  the  Federal  courts  to  write  a 
national  education  policy  for  the  schools 
of  this  country  by  decisions  on  a  case- 
by-case  and  school  dlstrict-by-district 
basis — particularly  when  most  of  the 
cases  which  have  been  tried  and  re- 
viewed by  the  courts  are  based  upon 
situations  arising  in  only  one  section  of 
the  country — the  South? 

Actually,  the  summary  contained  in 
the  President's  March  24,  1970,  state- 
ment— (pages  2  to  7) — as  to  what  the 
Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal  courts 
have  said  in  various  cases  on  the  subject 
of  school  desegregation,  with  their  at- 
tendant contradictions  and  confusion.  Is 
rather  conclusive  evidence  that  it  may 
be  too  much  to  expect  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary to  attempt  to  write  a  national 
policy  for  the  Nation's  public  schools — 
or  a  national  policy  for  desegregating 
those  schools— or  a  national  policy  for 
racial  integration  of  public  schools.  Is 
it  not  because  of  the  weaknesses  in  draw- 
ing an  across-the-board  rule  of  law  from 
the  facts  of  one  case,  as,  for  example, 
those  of  a  rural  county  in  the  1968  Oreen 
case,  that  we  find  ourselves  in  our  present 
dilemma? 

Mr.  President,  the  more  I  have  gone 
into  this  matter,  the  more  decisions  I 
have  reed,  the  more  I  have  learned  about 
how  the  Judges  have  wrestled  with  many 
of  these  cases,  the  more  convinced  I  am 
that  we  will  never  work  out  an  effective, 
comprehensive  system  along  this  line 
that  tries  to  put  everyone,  everywhere, 
in  a  straightjacket  at  the  community 
level  concerning  this  tender  and  sensi- 
tive subject  of  schoolchildren,  small 
children,  going  to  school  together. 

This  country  has  reached  the  stage 
where,  in  the  refinement  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual  through  case  law,  the 
rights  of  the  criminal  offender  are 
spelled  out  to  the  last  letter,  and  the 
activities  of  the  pomographer  are  zeal- 
ously guarded  In  order  not  to  interfere 
with  his  constitutional  rights — but,  par- 
adoxically, black  children  and  white 
children  and  children  of  other  ethnic 
groups  in  one  section  of  the  country  only 
must — against  their  will  and  against  the 
will  of  their  parents — be  moved  to  and 
mixed  in  schools  they  would  not  nor- 
mally attend  because,  in  the  name  of  the 
Constitution,  a  Federal  court  or  Federal 
administrative  official  orders  it  to  satisfy 
some  racial  or  sociological  formula. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  courts 
have  done  a  miserable  Job  in  attempting 
to  establish  a  national  policy  oa  racial 
desegregation  of  the  Naticm's  public 
schools  and  have  compounded  confusion 
In  the  process.  For  example: 

The  1963  case  of  Bell  against  The 
School  City  of  Oary,  Indiana,  is  gen- 
erally cited  as  the  leading  case  on  so- 
called  de  facto  or  "nonraciaUy  motivated 
segregation  in  a  school  system  based  on 


a   single   neighborhood  school  for  all 
children." 

The  United  States,  and  others  against 
Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education 
and  others,  a  1966  Fifth  Circuit,  three- 
Judge  panel  case,  is  cited  as  a  leading  case 
in  differentiating  between  so-called  de 
jure  segregation  of  Southern  and  border 
States  where  the  school  districts,  under 
the  Constitution,  must  racially  integrate 
their  school  systems — and  so-called  de 
facto  segregation  of  the  North  and  West, 
where  racial  segregation  is  called  "raclai 
Isolation"  and  there  apparently  is  no  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  school  board  to  cor- 
rect the  condition.  What  is  more,  the 
Jefferson  case  relied  heavily  upon  the 
Bell  case  in  making  this  distinction  and 
in  attempting  to  hold  that  the  language 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  defining 
the  meaning  of  "desegregation,"  referred 
only  to  de  jure  segregation. 

I  want,  first,  to  review  the  facts  in  the 
Bell  case — for  they  are  critically  Im- 
portant in  exposing  the  fiction  in  this 
whole  distinction  between  so-called  de 
facto  and  de  Jure  segregation. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  until  1949,  pro- 
vided by  law  for  separation  but  equal 
schools  for  blacks  and  whites.  The  city 
of  Gary  even  had  two  large  schools  on 
one  campus — one  for  blacks  and  one  for 
whites.  In  1949,  when  Indiana  repealed 
the  "separate  but  equal"  law  and,  by 
law,  prohibited  segregated  schools  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  creed — the 
Gary  City  School  Board,  pursuant  to 
such  mandate,  according  to  the  trial 
court's  findings  in  Bell,  integrated  the 
two  schools  on  the  same  campus.  The 
Court  then  stated: 

Prior  to  this  time,  however,  the  races 
were  mixed  in  some  of  the  other  schools  in 
the  Oary  system. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  raclai  segrega- 
tion situation  In  the  Gary  schools  in 
1951,  shortly  after  the  so-called  deseg- 
regation by  the  Gary  School  Board 
took  place. 

In  1951,  according  to  statistics  set 
forth  in  the  text  of  the  Bell  case,  there 
was  a  total  school  enrollment  of  22,770 
in  20  schools,  of  which  8.406,  or  36.5  per- 
cent were  Negro  students.  Fifteen  of  the 
twenty  schools  were  either  100  percent 
or  nearly  all  white— 10  were  100  percent 
white  and  five  had  a  token  enrollment 
of  Negro  students — four  schools  were 
100  percent  or  nearly  all  black.  Only  one 
school  was  truly  integrated— Proebel, 
total  enrollment.  2,600—1.266,  or  56  per- 
cent, Negro  students.  Only  360,  or  4 
percent  of  the  Negro  students  in  Gary  In 
1951  attended  majority  white  schools, 
with  6,959,  or  82.7  percent,  of  the  Negro 
students  attending  schools  that  were 
98.5  to  100  percent  black. 

In  1961,  10  years  later,  and  Just  prior 
to  the  Institution  of  the  Bell  case,  which 
was  a  private  suit  brought  by  100  minor 
Negro  children — enrollment  in  the  Gary 
schools  had  increased  to  43,090,  of  which 
23,055,  or  53.5  percent  were  Negro  stu- 
dents. But  only  811,  or  3.5  percent  of  the 
Negro  students  attended  majority  white 
schools,  and  18,848,  or  81.7  percent  of 
the  Negro  students  attended  segregated 
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pchools  that  were   95   to    100   percent 

black 

For  whatever  significance  it  may  have, 
iccording  to  HEW's  faU  1968  school  sur- 
vey staUstics,  Gary  had  916  Negro 
gtudents,  or  3.1  percent  attending  major- 
ity white  schools,  with  96.9  percent  at- 
tending majority  black  schools;  80.8  per- 
cent were  attending  schools  that  were 
95  to  100  percent  segregated,  and  78  per- 
cent were  in  schools  that  were  99  to  100 
percent  black.  According  to  the  fall  1969 
HEW  school  survey,  the  percentages  of 
segregation  were  still  higher. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  inserted  In  the  Record  a  schedule 
reflecting  the  city  of  Gary,  Ind.,  school 
enrollment,  percentage  of  Negro  stu- 
dents, and  racial  segregation  percent- 
ages for  the  years  1951-52,  and  1961-62, 
which  have  been  taken  from  page  821  of 
the  Bell  case  <213  F.  Supp.  819),  and 
the  fall  1968  and  fall  1969  figures  taken 
from  HEW  statistics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  Bell  case  charged  gerry- 
mandering of  school  zones,  assignment 
of  Negro  students  to  certain  schools, 
controlled  transfers  of  such  students 
from  school  to  school,  and  controlled  as- 
signments from  elementary  to  secondary 
schools,  and  the  building  of  new  schools 
and  enlarging  of  others — all  to  main- 
tain the  Gary  schools  as  a  racially  segre- 
gated school  system  in  violation  of  the 
plaintiffs'  constitutional  rights.  They 
charged  that  Negro  students  were  pro- 
vided inferior  facilities  in  all  respects,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  overcrowd- 
ing, larger  classes,  and  unequal  recrea- 
tional and  extracurricular  facilities. 

The  district  court  In  Bell  found  for 
the  defendants,  pointing  out  that  It 
could  not  see  that  the  board  of  educa- 
tion had  deliberately  or  purposely  segre- 
gated the  Gary  schools  according  to  race ; 
that  the  plaintiffs  had  failed  to  sustain 
their  burden  of  showing  that  the  school 
board  had  drawn  boundary  lines  so  as 
to  contain  the  Negros  in  certain  districts 
and  whites  in  others;  that  there  had 
been  Integration  of  the  teaching  staff; 
that  the  board  of  trustees  was  bipartisan, 
appointed  by  the  mayor;  that  a  Negro 
was  now  board  president;  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  school  board  and  its 
staff  Insist  that  they  su-e  color  blind  so 
far  as  the  races  are  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  the  Gary  school  sys- 
tem; that  Gary  schools  have  had  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  the  past  decade  of  main- 
taining facilities  and  have  not  always 
been  able  to  keep  their  students  ade- 
quately and  properly  housed;  that  they 
nave  a  very  high  tax  rate;  that  they 
have  used  public  buildings,  such  as  ar- 
mories, park  buildings,  and  so  forth,  and 
have  added  schoolbulldings  and  rented 
churches  and  storerooms. 
^  short,  the  court  believed  the  school 
board  witnesses  and  dismissed  the  case. 
The  plaintiffs  appealed  (209  P.  2d  213, 
1963) . 

In  the  opinion  of  the  appellate  court, 
whkh  affirmed  the  lower  court's  decision. 
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it  was  stated  that  the  district  court  had 
written  "an  excellent  opinion,"  and  that 
it  was  using  a  number  of  the  lower 
court's  concise  statements  of  fact — 
which  It  did — but  it  did  not  mention  the 
fact  that  until  1949  Gary,  by  State  law, 
had  been  operating  separate  but  equal 
schools,  and  that  the  segregation  of 
blacks  from  whites  had  not  changed 
materially  from  that  date  on. 

In  affirming  the  district  court,  at  page 
212,  the  opinion  cites  the  1949  Indisma 
law  providing  that  all  students  in  public 
schools  are  to  be  admitted  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  or  color,  class  or  na- 
tioncd  origin,  but  made  no  mention  of 
the  fact  that  Just  prior  to  that  the  Gary 
school  district  had  operated  under  a  law 
providing  for  separate  but  equal  facil- 
ities for  the  Negro  students.  It  stated 
that  the  situation  in  Brown  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  situation  existing  in  Gary.  Ind. ; 
that  the  school  district  boundaries  In 
Gary  were  determined  without  tiny  con- 
sideration of  race  or  color.  It  stated : 

We  agree  with  the  argument  of  the  de- 
fendants stated  as  "There  is  no  alfirmative 
U.S.  constitutional  duty  to  change  innocently 
(Italic  supplied)  arrived  at  school  attend- 
ance districts  by  the  mere  fact  that  shifts 
in  population  either  Increase  or  decrease 
the  percentage  of  either  Negro  or  white 
pupils."  And  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Court,  In  Bell,  cited  Briggs  vs.  Elliott,  which 
I  have  previously  referred  to,  in  support  of 
Its  position  that  "The  Constitution,  in  other 
words,  does  not  require  integration,  it  merely 
forbids  discrimination." 

The  Court  discussed  the  way  the  rail- 
road trMks  and  the  highways  divide  the 
city,  and  the  safety  of  the  children — par- 
ticularly In  the  lower  grades — and  Indi- 
cated that  the  areas  had  been  reason- 
ably arrived  at  and  that  the  school  zone 
lines  had  not  been  drawn  for  the  pur- 
pose of  including  or  excluding  children 
of  certain  races.  The  Supreme  Court 
denied  certiorari  in  the  Bell  case  In  1964. 
This  case  might  or  might  not  t)e  decided 
by  the  Federal  district  court  and  circuit 
court  of  appeals  in  the  same  seemingly 
sanctimonious  manner  now,  after  the 
passage  of  the^vil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
but  at  that  time  the  Federal  courts  were 
requiring  Southern  and  border  States  to 
disestablish  the  so-called  vestiges  of  the 
separate  but  equal  school  system. 

What  really  hurts  is  to  have  the  Bell 
case  and  Gary,  Ind.,  held  up  as  a  model 
for  de  facto  racial  segregation.  In  the 
1966  Jefferson  case,  a  three- judge  fifth 
circuit  court  panel,  in  a  65-page  opinion, 
with  one  Judge  dissenting,  reviewed  and 
reversed  a  number  of  lower  court  deci- 
sions involving  school  desegregation 
plans  In  a  number  of  Southern  States. 
Jefferson  was  the  first  case  to  spell  out 
every  facet  of  what  a  so-called  de  Jure 
school  system  had  to  do  to  meet  its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities.  Some  of  its 
holdings  were  that — 

The  law  imposes  absolute  duty  to  de- 
segregate; that  Is,  disestablish  segrega- 
tion, and  absolute  duty  to  Integrate; 

The  only  school  desegregation  plan 
that  meets  constitutional  standards  is 
one  that  works; 

It  Is  national  policy  that  formerly  de 
Jure  segregated  public  school  systems 


based  on  dual  attendance  zones  must 
shift  to  unitary,  nonraclal  systems; 

Adequate  redress  of  school  desegrega- 
tion calls  for  much  more  than  allowing 
a  few  Negro  children  to  attend  formerly 
white  schools; 

Only  adequate  redress  for  previously 
overt  systemwide  poUcy  of  segregation 
directed  against  Negroes  as  collective 
entity  is  a  systemwide  policy  of  integra- 
tion; 

The  appropriate  remedy  for  segrega- 
tion should  undo  the  results  of  past  dis- 
crimination, as  well  as  prevent  inequal- 
ity of  treatment;  and 

As  used  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
the  word  "desegregation"  refers  only  to 
disestablishment  of  segregation  in  de 
jure  segregated  schools. 

One  might  think  that  such  holdings 
could  apply  as  well  to  the  factual  situa- 
tion and  history  of  racial  segregation  of 
the  Gary,  Ind..  schools  as  set  forth  In 
Bell,  yet  at  page  873  of  the  Jefferson  case 
opinion,  it  was  stated: 

The  factual  situation  dealt  with  in  Bell 
vs.  School  City  of  Gary — is  not  the  situation 
the  Supreme  Court  had  before  it  in  firotm 
or  that  we  deal  with  in  this  circuit.  Broum 
dealt  with  State-imposed  segregation  based 
on  dual  attendance  zones.  Bell  Involved  non- 
raciaUy motivated  de  facto  segregation  in  a 
school  system  based  on  the  neighborhood 
single  zone  system.  (Underscoring  supplied.) 
In  Bell,  the  plaintlfts  alleged  that  the  Oary 
school  board  had  deliberately  gerrymandered 
school  attendance  zones  to  achieve  a  segre- 
gated school  system  in  violation  of  its  "duty 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  racially  Integrated 
school  system." 

On  the  showing  that  the  students  were 
assigned  and  boundary  lines  drawn  upon  rea- 
sonable non-racial  criteria,  the  Court  held 
that  the  school  board  did  not  deliberately 
segregate  the  races;  the  racial  balance  was 
attributable  to  geographic  and  housing  pat- 
terns. The  Court  analyzed  the  problem  in 
terms  of  State  action  rather  than  In  terms  of 
the  Negroes'  right  to  equal  educational  op- 
portunities. Finding  no  State  action,  the 
Court  concluded  that  Broum  did  not  apply. 
In  effect,  the  Court  held  that  the  de  facto 
segregated  neighborhood  schools  must  be  ac- 
cepted. At  any  rate,  the  Court  said:  "States 
do  not  have  an  affirmative  constltxitiooal 
duty  to  provide  an  integrated  education." 
The  7th  Circuit  affirmed. 

We  must  assxime  that  Congress  was  well 
aware  ot  the  fact  that  BeU  was  oonoemed 
with  de  facto  segregated  neighborhood 
schools  only.  Notwithstanding  the  broad  lan- 
guage of  the  opinion  relating  to  the  lack  of 
duty  to  Integrate,  langauge  later  frequently 
quoted  by  Senator  Humphrey  and  others  In 
the  debate  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1994, 
Congress  went  only  as  far  as  to  prohibit 
cross-district  busing  and  croas-dlstrlct  as- 
signment of  students. 

If  past  and  present  racial  segregation 
in  the  school  district  of  Oary,  Ind.,  is 
the  fabric  of  which  de  facto  segregation 
is  woven — and  If  the  Federal  courts  must 
rely  upon  facts  such  as  those  In  the  Bell 
case  to  distinguish  so-called  de  facto,  or 
constitutional,  segregation  from  so-called 
de  Jure,  or  unconstitutional,  segrega- 
tion— ^then  the  whole  structure  of  the 
distinction  between  de  facto  and  de  Jure 
is  built  upon  quicksand.  To  make  It 
plainer:  it  is  just  a  fiction.  Further,  if 
the  facts  In  the  Bell  case  can  be  used  not 
only  to  make  a  distinction  between  de 
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jure  and  de  facto  segregation,  put  to 
place  an  entirely  different  constrtictlon 
on  the  clear  language  of  the  Civil  Eights 
Act  of  1964,  then  there  is  little  hope  for 
us  or  the  future  of  our  public  school 
system. 

It  would  seem  that  this  reachii^g  and 
twisting  to  draw  distinctions  wheiie  they 
really  do  not  exist,  not  only  breeds  dis- 
respect for  the  law,  but  could  brifig  the 
Federal  judiciary  into  disrepute. 

The  opinion  in  Jefferson,  while  ^pend- 
ing  pages  on  castigating  the  Brigjgs  de- 
cision, made  no  mention  of  the  fa^t  that 
in  the  Bell  case  the  Briggs  cai  had 
been  cited  tis  the  basis  for  its  conclusion 
that  integration  of  the  Gary  schools 
was  not  necessary.  Nor,  in  disclussing 
the  Bell  case,  did  the  Jefferson  cas^  refer 
to  the  patently  obvious  facts  that  until 
1949  Gary  was  by  law.  operating  a|  "sep- 
arate but  equal"  school  system.  an<l  since 
that  time  it  has  been  as  racially  segre- 
gated as  any  school  district  in  thei  coun- 
try. What  about  the  so-called  vestiges 
inGary,  Ind.?  j 

In  a  strong  dissenting  opinion  Ito  the 
majority  opinion  in  Jefferson,  the  dis- 
senting judge  stated,  in  referring  to  the 
Brown  cases : 

Nothing  was  said  la  those  cases, 
been  said  by  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
or   support    the    extremely    harsh    j 
forced  Integration  devised  by  the 
decision.  *   •  •  No  court,  up  to  thl^ 
has  been  heard  to  say  that  this 
has  the  power  and  the  authority 
Integration  of  both  races  upon  these 
schools  without  regard  to  any  equltabl 
slderatlons,   or   the   will   or   wish   of 
race.  (P.  907.) 

Nevertheless,  the  majority  view  of  the 
three- judge  circuit  court  panel  In  JTeffer- 
son  (372  F.  2d  836,  5th  Cir.,  196^)  was 
affirmed  en  banc  by  the  full  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  with  three  judgfes  dis- 
senting (380  P.  2d  383,  5th  Cir.,  196f ) ,  and 
certiorari  was  denied  by  the  Supreme 
Court  (385  U.S.  840).  | 

It  is  clearly  the  responsibility  jof  the 
Congress  to  write  a  sound  legislative 
policy  for  the  Nation's  public  schools. 
Where  better  a  place  to  start  t^&n  by 
tlie  reintroduction  of  my  single  policy 
amendment,  which  last  year  passfed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  56  to  36,  biit  was 
later  emasculated  in  the  conference  with 
the  House,  where  a  dual  polled — one 
for  the  South  and  one  for  the  North  and 
West — was  substituted,  which  substitute 
was  finally  adopted.  | 

For  those  who  believe  in  the  pouble 
standard,  I  would  like  to  hear  mjore  as 
to  why  Northern  school  districts  should 
be  left  untouched  because  their  methods 
of  maintaining  racial  segregation  it  their 
schools  are  more  clever  than  In  the 
school  districts  of  the  Southern  aiw  bor- 
der States.  Why  is  it  all  right  t<>  keep 
Negro  and  other  minority  dilldren 
penned  up  In  ghetto  schools  of  the  North 
and  West,  while  those  of  the  Soiithem 
and  border  States  have  been  integitoted — 
and  white  children  brought  intoi  inner 
city  schools  to  carry  out  this  desljgn?  If 
this  is  a  right  that  is  due  the  Negto  and 
other  minority  races,  why  do  not  these 
children  of  the  North  have  thej  same 
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right  to  an  integrated  education  as  those 
of  the  South? 

I  certainly  think  they  are  entitled  to 
the  same  treatment  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. I  think  that  the  doctrine  in  Brown 
against  the  Board  of  Education  has  the 
utlimate  effect  of  punishing  the  South 
for  the  historical  reason  of  having  had 
State  laws  with  reference  to  desegrega- 
tion, laws  that  were  fully  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Many  of  them  had  been 
patterned  after  laws  in  other  States 
decades  before,  and  patterns  of  living 
partly  based  on  the  laws  of  those  days. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  we  would  go  on 
year  after  year  and,  I  think,  decade  after 
decade  without  something  being  done  to 
arouse  the  people  all  over  the  country  to 
get  some  political  muscle  into  this  ques- 
tion. As  long  as  we  have  a  sectional 
policy,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
possible  to  raise  this  matter  as  a  national 
issue. 

People  of  the  North  and  West  do  not 
want  to  change ;  some  do,  but  as  a  whole 
they  do  not.  They  want  the  continuation 
of  nonapplication  in  those  areas,  and 
that  is  the  way  it  will  continue  unless 
some  way  is  found  to  make  this  a  na- 
tional issue.  I  am  trying  to  make  a  little 
contribution  in  that  regard  today.  We 
must  find  some  reasonable,  practical,  and 
educationally  sound  plan  that  will  apply 
uniformly  across  the  board  across  the 
Nation  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  our  chil- 
dren. However,  as  long  as  this  matter  Is 
going  to  be  kept  on  the  basis  of  punish- 
ment for  the  South  because  of  historical 
laws  there  and  immunity  for  all  areas 
outside  the  South  because  they  did  not 
have  those  laws — and  I  am  speaking 
about  the  period  down  to  1954 — the  solu- 
tion will  never  be  foimd,  the  benefits  for 
the  minority  group  will  not  be  received 
beyond  the  South,  and  we  will  have  a 
distorted  and  divided  nation,  one  area 
against  the  other. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  beginning. 
We  in  the  South  will  cooperate  with  any 
system  that  the  majority  adopts  that 
applies  the  same  outside  the  South  as  it 
does  in  the  South.  I  hope  we  get  some 
political  muscle  in  this  matter.  I  do  not 
believe  £iny  President,  present  or  future, 
will  dare  go  into  these  populous  States 
I  have  been  talking  about — California, 
New  York,  or  New  Jersey — and  say  to 
those  people  in  election  years,  "If  you 
elect  me  I  will  do  to  you  what  has  been 
done  to  the  South."  They  never  will 
face  it. 

I  hope  that  through  some  channels — 
perhaps  it  will  take  nonpolitical  chan- 
nels— we  can  get  something  started  to 
work  toward  that  end. 

Why  should  there  be  little  or  no  de- 
segregation In  the  North,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  harassment  In  the  South, 
imtil  every  white  child  is  Integrated  with 
a  Negro  child  and  vice  versa — or  imtil 
white  children  move  away  or  go  to  pri- 
vate schools? 

Accordingly,  I  am  again  introducing 
my  amendment  of  last  year  calling  for 
one  policy  for  the  Nation  on  school  de- 
segregation. 


This  amendment,  as  it  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year,  56  to  36,  reads  a£ 
follows: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
the  guidelines  and  criteria  established  pur 
suant  to  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  section  182  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  lag* 
shall  be  applied  uniformly  In  all  regions  of 
the  United  States  in  dealing  with  conditions 
of  segregation  by  race  whether  de  Jure  or  de 
facto  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  any  State,  without  regard  to  tue 
origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  transpired 
during  the  past  year  to  increase  tensions 
and  turmoil  in  both  the  North  and  the 
South,  it  is  inevitable  that  this  matter 
be  voted  upon  as  a  prerequisite  to  con- 
tinued  authorization  and  appropriation 
of  additional  billions  of  dollars  for  edu- 
cation— while  the  situation  continues  to 
grow  worse. 

I  believe  that  little  amendment  would 
be  a  step  forward  and  that  it  would  be  a 
foundation  stone  upon  which  we  could 
find  and  build  a  uniform  policy.  I  know 
it  is  worth  trying. 

Schools  in  large  aretis  of  our  part  of 
the  country  are  being  downgraded  tre- 
mendously and  they  are  not  going  to 
come  back.  People  are  moving  out  of 
those  areas.  One  does  not  have  to  go 
down  there  to  see  what  has  happened. 
One  need  only  look  at  what  has  happened 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  People  are 
going  out  of  certain  areas  hoping  to  find 
better  conditions  somewhere  else.  Those 
who  are  moving  are  not  all  white  peo- 
ple, although  a  majority  of  them  are. 
Those  areas  are  going  to  be  left  far  more 
segregated  than  they  were  before. 

I  am  not  opposing  the  decision  in 
Brown  against  the  Board  of  Education. 
I  am  not  trying  to  get  that  law  changed. 
What  we  are  talking  about  now  is  a 
nonpolitical  policy  that  has  education 
as  its  main  watchword,  its  main  goal, 
and  its  main  foimdation. 

There  may  even  be  some  converts  to  a 
single  national  policy  for  public  educa- 
tion, including  racial  desegregation.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
who  has  been  one  of  the  leading  op- 
ponents of  my  amendment,  stated  on 
November  30,  1970.  while  complimenting 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  on 
the  introduction  of  his  bill  to  expand 
racial  desegregation  ot  the  North  and 
West — these  excerpts  are  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  116,  part  29, 
pages  39118  and  39119. 

The  distinction  between  so-called  de  facto 
and  de  Jure  is  becoming  Incresisingly  con- 
fused and  meaningless; — we  desperately  need 
to  work  to  heal  and  reunite  America,  to  have 
one  society  rather  than  two; 

We  must  end  residential  segregation  as 
well  as  educational  segregation  to  accom- 
plish this  goal; 

As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  said 
in  his  remarks  today: 

"If  we  are  to  end  the  racial  turmoil  tear- 
ing this  Nation  apart,  we  must  be  willing  to 
attack  segregation  in  the  North  with  a  will 
equal  to  what  we  demand  of  the  South." 

I  agree  completely  with  that  statement. 
We  do  not  have  a  uniform  national  policy  on 
school  integration  today.  The  Constitution 
must  be  equally  enforced  In  the  North  and 
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West  as  well  as  the  South.  The  Congress  must 
tjke  the  lead. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  essential  for 
the  Congress  to  enact  such  a  single  pol- 
icy for  our  Nation's  schools  to  even  get 
back  on  the  right  track.  Frankly,  once 
we  have  such  a  policy,  it  will  still  depend 
upon  what  the  administration  and  the 
courts  do  by  way  of  carrying  out  such  a 
policy.  Even  more  important,  I  believe, 
is  what  the  Congress  is  willing  to  do  by 
way  of  new  or  clarifying  legislation  to 
get  back  on  a  sane  and  sound  course  from 
tbis  abominable  situation  In  our  schools 
which  has  been  permitted  to  grow  and 
grow. 

Certainly,  if  it  Is  necessary  to  compel 
integration  of  the  schools  of  the  South- 
ern and  border  States  "root  and  branch," 
then  it  is  necessary  to  integrate  the 
schools  of  the  North  and  West,  where 
racial  segregation  and  discrimination  are 
infinitely  worse — in  the  same  manner. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  or- 
dered reported  an  emergency  school  as- 
sistance bill  which  will  authorize  vast 
sums  of  money  to  assist  in  desegregating 
the  public  schools  along  with  other  claim 
benefits. 

I  have  not  had  access  to  a  copy  of 
the  bill  which  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved, nor  the  committee  report  and, 
therefore,  am  not  advised  as  yet  all  the 
details  of  what  this  legislation  contains. 
The  bill  was  not  available  immediately 
prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
last  week  and  I  am  not  certain  it  is  yet 
araUsble  at  this  time. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  whatever 
program  the  committee  has  recommend- 
ed to  the  Senate  to  provide  emergency 
school  assistance  that  the  program  will 
Include,  at  the  very  minimum,  my 
amendment  which  the  Senate  adopted 
last  year  by  a  vote  of  56  to  36  establish- 
ing one  natk)nal  policy  to  be  applied  uni- 
formly in  all  regions  of  the  United  States 
in  dealing  with  conditions  of  segregation 
by  race  whether  de  jure  or  de  facto  with- 
out regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such 
segregation. 

The  hour  is  too  late  for  further  hy- 
pocrisy or  evasion  by  £«)proving  expensive 
pie-ln-the-sky  programs  amounting  to 
nothing  but  spending  large  sums  of 
money  while  our  school  problems  grow 
steadUy  worse. 

The  problems  facing  our  public  schools 
cannot  be  fully  solved  until  we  have  one 
nationwide  desegregation  policy  applied 
uniformly  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  Congress  must  face  up  to  the  issue 
and  adopt  such  a  policy. 
ExHiBrr  1 
HEW  News  Release,  Januabt  4,  1970 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Robert  Pinch  said  an  analysis  of  1968 
national  school  survey  statistics  and  1969 
field  audits  indicate  that  school  districts  im- 
plementing voluntary  desegregation  plans 
are  making  significant  and  effective  progress 
•a  providing  an  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  contrast  with  these  findings,  the  1968 
•urvey  displayed  a  shockingly  low  desegregft- 
tlon  ratio  on  a  national  basis,  with  only 
23.4  percent  of  the  Negro  students  in  the 


Nation's  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  attending  schools  of  predominantly 
white  (nonmlnorlty)  enrollment,  and  with 
61  percent  of  the  Negro  students  isolated  In 
95  through  100  percent  minority  schools. 
Secretary  Pinch  said.  (Table  1-A) 

The  survey  of  ethnic  data  in  schools,  the 
first  of  Its  kind  taken  on  a  national  basis, 
was  conducted  In  the  Pall  of  1968.  It  cov- 
ered all  school  systems  with  euroUments  of 
more  than  3,000  and  a  sampling  of  smaller 
districts  In  every  state  except  Hawaii,  and 
represented  a  total  of  43.353,567  students. 
HEW's  Office  for  Civil  Rights  collected  the 
data,  and  completed  the  basic  compUatlon 
last  week,  on  a  state,  regional  and  selected 
urban  district  basis. 

In  releasing  the  Information,  Secretary 
Pinch  stated : 

"While  It  shoiUd  be  recognized  that  a 
number  of  factors  must  be  evaluated  in 
determining  the  overall  quality  of  education 
going  to  racially  isolated  children,  these  fig- 
ures are  Indicative  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  In  providing  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  thousands  of  chUdren.  But 
this  survey  also  points  up  the  extenslveness 
of  the  problem  on  a  nationwide  basis  and 
the  need  to  provide  effectively  for  the  educa- 
tional rights  and  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
no  matter  where  they  may  be. 

"This  Department  Is  committed  to  equal 
and  quality  education  for  all  children  In 
this  Nation.  It  Is  our  hope  other  Pederal 
agencies  along  with  this  Department  wUl 
make  iise  of  this  data,  not  only  to  determine 
where  further  review  and  action  under 
civil  rights  laws  may  be  required  nationally, 
but  also  £is  an  Indication  of  where  further 
assistance  can  be  provided  in  the  effort  to 
Improve    educational    opportunity." 

In  1968,  there  were  65  school  districts 
which  submitted  acceptable  plans  under 
Title  VI,  which  called  for  desegregation  in 
the  1968-69  school  year.  Of  the  35,815  Negro 
students  in  these  districts,  31,089,  or  86.8 
percent,  attended  schools  of  predominantly 
white  enrollment.  This  compared  with  the 
23.4  percent  desegregation  figure  nationally, 
the  18.4  percent  figure  for  11  Southern 
states,  and  the  10.6  percent  figure  for  the  6 
Southern  states  of  Alabama,  Oeorgla,  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Indicates  the  value  of  the  TlUe  VI  program. 
In  1969,  the  indicated  volvune  of  deseg- 
reg:ation  in  formerly  dual  school  system 
states  accelerated  significantly,  with  more 
than  200  Title  VI  plans  calling  for  complete 
desegregation  In  the  1969-70  school  year 
accepted,  and  over  100  calling  for  substan- 
tial desegregation  steps  In  the  same  year. 
The  average  student  {xipulation  In  these  dis- 
tricts was  considerably  higher  than  in  1968. 
Althovigh  precise  desegregation  ratios  for 
1969  have  not  yet  been  collected  or  com- 
piled for  all  districts,  some  early  results  of 
audits  in  certain  states  show  that  among 
20  districts  in  Florida  which  submitted  plans 
for  1969,  the  desegregation  rate  climbed 
from  46.1  percent  In  1968  to  63.6  percent  this 
year;  among  31  districts  in  Georgia  with  ac- 
ceptable plans  this  year,  the  rate  climbed 
from  26.6  percent  to  69.7  percent,  and  among 
14  districts  In  Mississippi,  the  rate  climbed 
from  31.7  to  69.1  percent. 

HEW  administers  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  where  It  applies  to  schools,  pro- 
hibiting Pederal  financial  assistance  to  any 
district  which  discriminates  on  grounds  of 
race,  color  or  national  origin.  Districts  found 
to  be  discriminating  have  been  able  to  re- 
tain their  Pederal  funding  by  submitting 
acceptable  desegregation  plans. 

Lecn  E.  Panetta.  Director  of  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  said,  "Although  deaegregatlon 
ratios  have  Impwroved  in  certain  former  dual 
system  states  during  the  current  1969  school 
year,  these  1968  figures  do  present  what  can 


be  considered  the  basic  nationwide  picture 
today." 

Data  was  compiled  in  such  a  way  as  to 
measure  the  extent  to  which  American  In- 
dian, Negro,  Oriental  and  Spanlsh-sumamed 
minorities  attended  school  with  students  of 
their  own  minority  plxis  other  minorities,  and 
compared  this  rate  with  their  enrollment  in 
schools  of  50  percent  or  more  white,  non- 
minwity  makeup. 
Mr.  Panetta  said: 

"With  the  aid  of  thousands  of  cooperating 
state  and  local  school  officials  who  submit- 
ted raw  data,  we  can  see  a  stcu-k  portrayal 
of  ethnic  isolation  In  schools.  Whether  a 
child  is  Isolated  with  his  own  or  other  mi- 
norities, he  is  still  likely  to  suffer  educa- 
tionally as  a  result  of  this  segregation,  ac- 
cording to  numerous  education  studies. 

"It  would  be  our  hope  that  this  informa- 
tion, which  will  eventuaUy  be  published  on 
a  dlstrict-by-dlstrlct  basis,  would  also  be  ot 
assistance  to  state  and  local  agencies  and 
organizations  engaged  in  breaking  down  bar- 
riers  of  racial   isolation   in  education." 

Of  the  Spanlsh-sumamed  students  in  pub- 
lic schools,  45.3  percent  attended  a  school  of 
predominantly  non-minority  enrollment, 
while  16.6  percent  were  in  95  through  100 
percent  minority  schools.  (Table  1-B) 

American  Indians  surveyed  attended  school 
at  a  rate  of  61.7  percent  in  schools  of  pre- 
dominantly white,  non-minority  enrollment, 
while  16.7  percent  were  In  95  through  100 
percent  minority  schools.  These  177,464 
American  Indian  students  did  not  Include 
some  52,400  American  Indian  studenU  who 
attended  schools  administered  by  the  Interior 
Department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
(Table  1-C) 

Orientals  attended  predominantly  non- 
minority  schools  at  a  rate  of  72.2  percent, 
and  attended  90  through  100  percent  minor- 
ity schools  at  a  rate  of  8.7  percent.  (Table 
1-D) 

When  the  white,  non-minority  enrollment 
patterns  are  compared  with  minorities,  data 
shows  that  2.1  percent  of  the  non-mlnortty 
students  are  In  50  percent  or  more  minority 
schools,  while  16.5  percent  are  in  100  percent 
white  schools.  65.6  percent  are  in  95  through 
100  percent  white  schools,  however.  (Table 
1-E) 

Other  findings  were  made  on  a  reglon-by- 
region  and  state-by-state  basis.  Also,  data  on 
Negroes  from  the  100  largest  school  systems 
were  singled  out  for  special  study  and  re- 
leased at  this  time,  as  were  data  on  Spanlsh- 
sumamed  students  from  certain  appropriate 
districts  of  the  100  largest.  (Tables  2-A,  B 
&C;  3  A&B;  4A&B) 

In  a  regional  study  of  Negro  segregation,  for 
example,  the  study  showed  that  there  is  a 
great  variation  in  the  number  of  Negroes  at- 
tending 100  percent  minority  schools,  from 
six  heavily  Industrial  Northern  states,  where 
15.4  percent  of  the  Negroes  attended  100  per- 
cent minority  schools,  to  six  Border  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  25.2 
percent  of  the  Negroes  attended  100  percent 
minority  schools,  to  five  deep  Southern 
states,  where  81.9  percent  of  the  Negroes 
attended  100  percent  minority  schools.  (This 
last  figure  is  based  on  431  districts  in  five 
states  out  of  4,477  districts  In  17  Southern 
and  Border  states.)  (Table  2-A) 

The  Office  for  Cl\\\  Rights  U  preparing  all 
of  the  data  gathered  from  school  districts  In 
the  1968  survey  for  publication,  and  expects 
to  prepare  additional  tables  lending  them- 
selves to  additional  analysis  of  minority 
school  enrollment  patterns.  In  the  current 
school  year,  a  selective  6\u*vey  will  be  made, 
taUored  to  fit  the  needs  of  clvU  rights  com- 
pliance agencies  of  the  Government.  In  1970- 
71,  however,  another  nationwide  survey  is  in- 
tended, which  will  permit  comparison  with 
the  1968  survey. 
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TABLE  1-A.-NEGR0ES  BY  STATE 
I  ittending  school  rt  increasinf  levels  o(  isolation,  fall,  1968  etemontory  and  secondary  school  survey] 


SUte 


Total 

number  ot 

students 


.    Total  0  fo  49.9  percent 

Number  Percent        minority  schools 

I  if  Negro       of  total 

itudents  students         Number      Percent 


l>>ntin«ntal  United  States...  43. 353. 567 

Alabama 770,523 

Alaska 71,797 

Arizona 366,459 

Arkansas 415.613 

California 4,477.381 

Colorado 519.092 

Connecticut 632,361 

Delaware 123.863 

OistTiet  of  Columbia 148, 725 

Florida 1,340.665 

Georgia 1,001.245 

Idaho 174,472 

Illinois 2,252,321 

Indiana 1.210,539 

Iowa 651.  705 

Kansas 518,  733 

Kentucky 695. 611 

Louisiana gi?  OOO 

Maine 220.336 

Maryland 859,440 

Massachusetts l,  097. 221 

Michigan 2,073.369 

Minnesota 856,506 

Mississippi 456.  532 

Missouri 954.  596 

Montana 127,  059 

Nebraska. 266,  342 

Nevada 119,180 

New  Hampshire 132,212 

New  lersey 1,401,925 

New  Mexico 271,040 

New  York 3.364,090 

North  Carolina 1,199  481 

North  Dakota 115,995 

Ohio 2.400,296 

Oklahoma 543,501 

Oregon    455,141 

Pennsylvania 2,296  Oil 

Rhode  Island 172.264 

Sout^  Carolina 603,542 

South  Oakoia 146.407 

Tennessee 887.469 

Texas.  2,510,358 

Utan 303.  152 

Vermont...  73,570 

Virginia 1,041.057 

Washington  791,260 

West  Virginia 404  582 

Wisconsin 942  441 

Wyoming 79,091 


6.  f82. 173 


50  to  100  percent  95  to  100  percent  99  to  100  percent 

minority  schools  minority  schools  minority  schools 

Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number     Percent 


100  percent 
minority  schools 


Number       ftnut 


14.5      1.467.291  23.4     4,814,881  76.6     3.832,843  61.0     3,331,404 


53.0     2.493.398 


!69.248 

2.119 

15,783 

106.533 

187.978 

17.797 

52.  550 

24.016 

139,006 

111.491 

114.918 

415 

406.  351 

|06. 178 

9.567 

30,  834 

63,996 

$17,268 

;  1.429 

}01.  435 

46,675 

|75, 878 

9.010 

223.784 

138.412 

102 

12,340 

9,189 

537 

:  08,  481 

5.658 

173.  253 

:  52,151 

458 

•87,  440 

48,861 

7.413 

«8,514 

8,047 

;  38. 036 

384 

84,692 

179,813 

i   1.438 

I        90 

i45, 026 

119, 145 

120. 431 

37,289 

665 


34. 

3. 

4. 
25. 


.9 

.0 

.3 

.6 

.7 

3.4 

8.3 

19.4 

93.5 

23.2 

31.5 

.2 

18.0 

8.8 

1.5 

5.9 

9.2 

38.8 

.6 

23.4 

4.3 

13.3 

1.1 

49.0 

14.5 

.1 

4.6 

7.7 


>  Minute  differences  between  sum  ot  numbers  and 


{Number  1  and  peru  ntage 


Dials  are  due  to  computer  rounding. 

TABLE  1-B.— SPANISH  SURNAMEO  AMERICANS  BY  STATE 
attending  school  at  increasing  levels  of  Isolation  fall.  1968  elementary  and  secondary  school  survey) 


State 


Total 

number  of 

students 


ContinenUI  United  Slates..  43,353.567 

Alabama 770.523 

Alaska  71.797 

Arizona 366.459 

Arkansas 415  613 

California 4.477  381 

Cotorado 519,092 

Connecticut 632  361 

Delaware 123*.  863 

District  of  ColumWi 148,725 

Flonda 1,340.665 

Georgia 1,001,245 

Idaho 174.472 

Illinois. 2,252,321 

"<«»"• 1.210,539 

'owa  651.705 

Kansas 518,  733 

Kentucky 695. 611 

Louisiana 817  000 

Maine 220.336 

Maryland 859,440 

Massachusetts 1,097,221 

Michigan 2.073,369 

Minnesota 856,506 

Mississippi 456,532 

Missoun 954.586 

Montana 127,059 

N«braska 266.342 

Nevada 119,180 

New  Hampshire 132  212 

New  jersey I,44>l!s25 

New  Mexico 271040 

NewYofk 3,364,090 

North  Carolina 1, 199|481 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


14.9 

2.1 

14.1 

29.4 

.4 

12.0 

9.0 

1.6 

11.7 

4.7 

39.4 

.3 

20.8 

15.1 

.5 

.1 

23.5 

2  4 

5.0 

4.0 

.8 


22.308 

2,119 

5,272 
24.091 
87, 255 

5.432 
22.768 
13,025 

1.253 
72, 333 
44.201 
415 
55.367 
31,833 

6.994 
16.  479 
34.389 
28, 177 
389 
62.670 
23,916 
56.840 

7,116 

15.000 

33,996 

102 

3,364 

4,883 

537 

70, 628 

2,712 

152.868 

99.679 

458 

79.762 

18,  472 

4,689 
73,901 

7  196 

33,811 

360 

39  240 

95.931 

1,098 

90 

65,922 

12.299 

16. 763 

8.406 
482 


8.3 
100.0 
33.4 
22.6 
22.5 
30.5 
43.3 
54.2 
.9 
23.2 
14.0 

100.0 
13.6 
30.0 
73.1 
53.4 
53.7 
8.9 
27.2 
31.1 
51.2 
20.6 
79.0 
6.7 
24.6 

100.0 
27. 
53. 

100. 
33. 
47. 
32. 
28. 

100. 
27. 
37.8 
63.3 
27.5 


89. 
14 
93. 
21. 
25. 
73. 
100.0 
26.9 
64.2 
82.0 
22.5 
72.5 


246,940 

0 

10,511 

82,  a2 

300, 723 

12,365 

29.782 

10.991 

137,753 

239.158 

270.717 

0 

350,984 

74,345 

2,573 

14,  355 

29,606 

289.091 

1.040 

138,765 

22,759 

219.038 

1.894 

208.784 

104,416 

0 

8,976 

4.306 

0 

137,  853 

2,946 

320.  385 

252,  472 

0 

207, 678 

30.  389 

2,724 

194,614 

851 

204, 225 

24 

145.453 

283.882 

388 

0 

179,104 

6.846 

3.668 

28.883 

183 


91.7 

0 

66.6 

77.4 

77.5 
69.5 

56.7 
45.8 
99.1 
76.8 
86.0 

0 
86.4 
70.0 
26.9 
46.6 
46.3 
91.1 
72.8 
68.9 
48.8 
79.4 
21.0 
93.3 
75.4 

0 

72.7 
46.9 

0 
66.1 
52.1 
67.7 
71.7 

0 

72.3 
62.2 
36.7 
72.5 
10.6 
85.8 

6.3 
78.8 
74.7 
26.1 

0 

73.1 
35.8 
18.0 
77.5 
27.5 


244,693 

0 

4  349 

78. 901 

185.562 

8.017 

9.601 

5.177 

123,939 

224. 729 

262.689 

0 

294,066 

46,208 

340 

9.820 

17,025 

279,614 

0 

105,886 

8,558 

128, 116 

361 

207,  515 

91,355 

0 

4,321 

3,626 

0 

68,  434 

901 

169,  401 

229,  393 

0 

123,  127 

23, 610 

0 

118.449 

0 

200.188 

12 

132.  208 

239.540 

0 

0 

167. 172 

0 

1.157 

14,783 

0 


90.9 

0 
27.6 

74.1 
47.8 
45.0 

18.3 
21.6 
89.2 
72.1 
83.4 

0 

72.4 
43.5 

16 
31.8 
26.6 
88.1 
0 
52.6 
18.3 
46.4 

4.0 
92.7 
66.0 

0 

35.0 
39.5 

0 

32.8 
15.9 
35.8 
65.1 

0 
42.8, 
48.3 

0 
+4.1 

a 

84.1 

3.1 
71.6 
63.1 

0 

0 
68.2 

0 

5.7 
3;>.6 

0 


243.269 

0 

3,344 

77,703 

115,890 

2,862 

2,254 

953 

95.608 

215.824 

259.891 

0 

252, 225 

37,664 

340 

6.264 

9,021 

278, 260 

0 

92,  030 
4,936 

78, 319 

0 

206,736 

77, 676 

0 

674 

699 

0 

37,827 

574 

100,899 

227,  057 

0 

93,  775 
18,715 

0 
87,064 

C 
199. 752 

0 
123.468 
208,021 

0 

0 
161,321 

0 

841 

9,288 

0 


90.4 

0 

21.2 
72.9 
29.9 
16.1 

4.3 

4.0 
68.8 
69.3 
82.5 

0 

62.1 
35.5 

3.6 
20.3 
14.1 
87.8 
0 
45.7 
10.6 
28.4 
0 
92.4 
56.1 

0 

5.5 

7.6 

0 

18.1 
10.1 


21 
64.5 

0 

32.6 
38.3 

0 
32.4 

0 
83.9 

0 

66.9 
54.8 

0 

0 
65.8 

0 

4.1 
24.9 

0 


230  448 

0 

790 

75,797 

27.986 

0 

328 

0 

38.701 

184. 074 

240,532 

0 

156,869 

13,597 

0 

2,327 

3,342 

259.897 

0 

62.898 

79 

24,720 

0 

197,447 

46,285 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15,245 

394 

35, 637 

207,  742 

0 

37,861 

8,437 

0 

11,756 

0 

188,666 

0 

108,425 

165,249 

0 

0 

142,209 

0 

841 

4,819 

0 


317 

15.6 

0 

S.0 
71.1 

'.2 

I 

0 

27. » 
58.1 
78.4 

0 

38.6 

12.1 

0 

75 

5.2 

81.9 

0 

31.2 

.2 

9.0 

0 

88.2 

33.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7.3 

7.0 

7.5 
59.0 

0 

13.2 
17.3 

0 

4.4 

0 
79.3 

0 

58.7 
43.5 

0 

0 
58.0 

0 

4.1 
12.9 

0 


Total 
number  of 

S  lanish 
An  erican 

St  idents 


Percent 
of  total  - 
students 


0  to  49.9  percent 
minority  schools 


50  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


80  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


9510  100  percent 
minority  schools 


100  percent 
minority  schools 


Number      Percent         Number      Percent         Number      Percent         Number      Percent         Number       Percent 


2. 0  12. 776 


4.6        906,919 


45. 3      1. 095, 857 


54.7 


634,891 


31.7 


331, 781 


16.6 


38.077 


1.1 


24 

479 

1.748 

539 

646,282 

1.348 

5, 670 

245 

662 

)2  628 

1.370 

3.338 

t8.917 

|3,622 

2,283 

8,219 

136 

2,111 

478 

2.078 

8,733 

}4.  819 

3,418 

327 

1,393 

910 

3.722 

3,633 

147 

<6,063 

112,994 

213,799 

482 


0 

0.7 
19.6 
.1 
14.4 
13.7 

2.5 
.2 
.4 

3.9 
.1 

1.9 

3.1 

1.1 
.4 

1.6 

0 
.3 
.2 
.2 
.8 

1.2 
.4 
.1 
.1 
.7 

1.4 

3.0 
.1 

3.3 
38.0 

7.8 

0 


24 

loao 

474 

99.0 

34,  402 

47.9 

527 

97.8 

393. 997 

61.0 

45, 174 

63.3 

7,627 

48.7 

154 

62.9 

256 

38.7 

26,287 

49.9 

786 

57.4 

3.322 

99.5 

36,361 

52.8 

7,093 

52.1 

2,271 

99.5 

7,601 

92.5 

135 

99.3 

1,671 

79.2 

K 

17. « 

2,073 

99.8 

6,557 

75.1 

21,169 

85.3 

3,397 

99.4 

321 

9<2 

1,368 

98.2 

906 

99.6 

3.439 

92.4 

3,613 

99.4 

147 

110.0 

20,291 

44.1 

27,494 

26.7 

46,307 

17.6 

465 

96.5 

0 

U 

5 

1.0 

37,346 

52.1 

12 

2.2 

252,285 

39.0 

26.174 

36.7 

8,043 

51.3 

91 

37.1 

406 

61.3 

26,341 

50.1 

584 

42.6 

16 

0.5 

32,556 

47.2 

6,529 

47.9 

12 

.5 

618 

7.5 

1 

.7 

440 

2a8 

393 

82.2 

5 

.2 

2,176 

24.9 

3.650 

14.7 

21 

.6 

6 

1.8 

25 

1.8 

4 

.4 

283 

7.6 

20 

.6 

0 

0 

25,771 

55.9 

75,500 

73.3 

217,492 

82.4 

17 

3.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15,  012 

20.9 

7,376 

10.3 

762 

1.1 

9 

1.7 

9 

1.7 

9 

17 

118,433 

1&3 

55, 419 

8.6 

1,529 

.2 

9,971 

14.0 

2,070 

2.9 

0 

0 

4,134 

26.4 

2,582 

16l5 

12 

.1 

2 

.8 

2 

.8 

0 

0 

289 

43.7 

227 

34.3 

10 

1.5 

9,479 

18.0 

3,275 

6.2 

240 

.5 

578 

42.2 

578 

4i2 

578 

4Z.2 

16 

.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16,282 

23.6 

3,314 

4.8 

249 

.4 

2.944 

21.6 

242 

1.8 

34 

.2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S6 

.7 

16 

.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

3.6 

23 

1.1 

23 

1.1 

367 

76.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

640 

7.4 

97 

1.1 

0 

0 

1,667 

6.7 

766 

3.1 

113 

.5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

.6 

4 

.3 

2 

.1 

1 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

.2 

5 

.1 

0 

0 

9 

.2 

8 

.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,550 

27.2 

5,261 

11.4 

430 

.9 

34,136 

33.1 

10,336 

lao 

2,704 

2.6 

164.622 

62.4 

97,628 

37.0 

5,067 

1.9 

3 

.6 

2 

.4 

2 

.4 

Ajnil  U,  1971 
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[Number  >  and  percentage  attending  school  at  increasing  levels  of  Isolation  fall,  1968  elementary  and  secondary  school  survey) 


State 


Total 

number  of 

students 


Total 
number  of 

Spanish 
American 

students 


Percent 
of  total  - 
students 


0  to  49.9  percent 
minority  schools 


50  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


80  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


95  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


100  percent 
minority  schools 


Number     Percent        Number     Percent        Number     Percent        Number     Percent        Number       Percent 


IMrth  Dakota 115,995  230  0.2  230  100.0  0  0  0  0 

oSb            2,400,296  16,031  .7  13,836  86.3  2,195  13.7  1,116  7.0 

SShiiU" 543.501  3,647  .7  3,540  97.1  107  2.9  22             .6 

oSoT      455,141  4.502  1.0  4.474  99.4  28  .6  12              .3 

■IT^'lvanla 2,296,011  11,849  .5  6,008  50.7  5,842  49.3  4,297  36.3 

Side  Island 172.264  490  .3  313  63.9  177  36.1  0  0 

SJtt  Carolina 603,542  208  0  206  99.0  2  1.0  0  0 

S»Hi  Dakota 146,407  273  .2  261  95.6  12  4.4  12  4.4 

fiiwsee     887.469  411  0  398  96.8  13  3.2  7  1.7 

Toir^' 2.510,358  505.214  20.1  139,877  27.7  365,337  72.3  237.136  46.9 

uSb"' 303,152  9.839  3.2  8,665  88.1  1,174  11.9  325  3.3 

iJSJo'irt.     73,570  340  34  100.0  00  00 

vKSa  .' 1,041,057  2,222  .2  2.189  98.5  33  1.5  3             .1 

fSiington 791,260  12.692  1.6  11,150  87.9  1,542  12.1  35             .3 

■MVfrginii 404,582  251  .1  249  99.2  2  .8  2             .8 

Sw^Hin 942,441  7,760  .8  6,171  79.5  1,589  20.5  620  8.0 

W^ng    79,081  4,504  5.7  3,524  78.2  980  21.8  0  0 


0 
96 

16 

0 

1,767 

0 

0 

12 

2 

140,486 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

157 

0 


0 

.6 

.4 
0 

14.9 
0 
0 
4.4 

.5 
27.8 
0 
0 

.1 
0 
0 

2.0 
0 


0 

15 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4 

1 

26,164 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

97 

0 


0 
.1 
0 
0 

.1 

0 
0 

1.5 
.2 
5.2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1.3 
0 


1  Minute  differences  between  sum  of  numbers  and  totals  are  due  to  computer  rounding. 

TABLE  l-C.-AMERICAN  INDIANS  BY  STATE 
(Number  •  and  percentage  attending  school  at  Increasing  levels  of  Isolation,  fall  1968  elementary  and  secondary  school  surveyl 


Total 

number  of 

0  to  49.9  percent 

50  to  100  percent 

80  to  100  percent 

95  to  100  percent 

100  percent 

Total 
number  of 

American 
Indian 

Percent 
of  total    - 

minority  schools 

minority  schools 

minority  schools 

minority  schools 

minority  schools 

State 

students 

students 

students 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Continental  United  States.. 

43,353,567 

177,464 

0.4 

109,540 

61.7 

67,924 

38.3 

53,528 

30.2 

29.654 

16.7 

11,177 

6.3 

Alabama 

770, 523 

39 

0 

6 

15.4 

33 

84.6 

33 

84.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alaska     

71,797 

366,459 

415,613 

.    4,477,381 

6,808 

14,431 

414 

13,986 

9.5 
3.9 

.1 
.3 

4,866 

5,827 

414 

12,284 

71.5 

40.4 

100.0 

87.8 

1,942 

8,604 

0 

1,702 

28.5 

59.6 

0 

12.2 

1,768 

6,781 

0 

599 

26.0 
47.0 

0 

4.3 

1,192 

388 

0 

182 

17.5 
2.7 
0 
1.3 

607 
7 
0 
7 

8.9 

Arizona 

0 

0 

Callfomla 

0.1 

Caiondo 

519,092 

1,366 

.3 

1,211 

88.6 

155 

11.4 

66 

4.8 

11 

.8 

0 

Csanecticut ■ 

.       632, 361 

204 

0 

194 

95.1 

10 

4.9 

4 

2.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Delaware 

123.863 

10 

0 

10 

100.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia 

148,725 
.     1,340,665 

31 
1,455 

0 
.1 

6 
1.389 

19.4 
95.5 

25 
66 

80.6 
4.5 

23 
20 

74.2 
1.4 

10 

8 

32.3 
.5 

0 
2 

0 

nartda 

.1 

(aoigia 

.    1,001,245 

323 

0 

189 

58.6 

134 

41.4 

134 

41.4 

134 

41.4 

134 

41.4 

Idaho 

174,472 
.    2,252,321 

1.699 
1,804 

1.0 

.1 

1,564 
1,602 

92.1 
88.8 

135 
203 

7.9 
11.2 

0 
60 

0 
3.3 

0 
28 

0 
1.6 

0 
5 

0 

Illinois 

.3 

Indiana 

.    1,210,539 

544 

0 

464 

85.3 

80 

14.7 

14 

2.6 

8 

1.5 

5 

.9 

Iowa 

.       651,705 
518,733 

418 
1,392 

.1 

.3 

415 
1,374 

99.3 
98.7 

3 
18 

.7 
1.3 

0 
2 

0 
.1 

0 
1 

0 
.1 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas 

0 

Keabicky 

.       695,611 

47 

0 

46 

97.9 

1 

2.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

817,000 

213 

0 

202 

94.8 

11 

5.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maine 

220, 336 
859. 440 

1.132 
169 

.5 
0 

332 
169 

29.3 

100.0 

800 
0 

70.7 
0 

467 
0 

41.2 
0 

67 
0 

5.9 
0 

67 
0 

S.9 

Maryland 

8 

Massachusetts 

.    1,097.221 

430 

0 

407 

94.7 

23 

5.3 

11 

2.6 

5 

1.2 

0 

Michigan 

.    2,073.369 

4,404 

.2 

4,267 

96.9 

137 

3.1 

75 

1.7 

44 

1.0 

4 

.1 

Minnesota 

856,506 

5,748 

.7 

5,702 

99.2 

48 

.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mississippi 

456. 532 

112 

0 

104 

92.9 

8 

7.1 

3 

2.7 

3 

2.7 

3 

2.7 

Missouri 

954,596 

278 

0 

264 

95.0 

14 

5.0 

8 

2.9 

6 

2.2 

4 

1.4 

Montana 

.       127,059 

5,015 

3.9 

2,472 

49.3 

2,543 

50.7 

2,275 

45.4 

325 

6.5 

81 

1.6 

Nebraska 

.       266,342 

824 

.3 

743 

90.2 

81 

9.8 

32 

3.9 

13 

1.6 

0 

0 

Nevada 

.        119,180 

2,454 

2.1 

1,870 

76.2 

584 

23.8 

235 

9.6 

64 

2.6 

64 

2.6 

New  Hampshire 

.        132,212 

29 

0 

29 

100.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NewJersey         

.    1,401,925 
271,040 

311 
19,742 

0 
7.3 

258 
3,048 

82.9 
15.4 

53 
16,694 

17.1 
84.6 

10 
12,241 

3.2 
62.0 

4 
3,420 

1.3 
17.3 

1 
1,638 

.3 

New  Mexico 

8.3 

New  York 

.    3.364,090 

5,710 

.2 

3.795 

66.5 

1.915 

33.5 

1,791 

31.4 

1,738 

30.4 

557 

9.8 

North  Carolina 

.    1.199,481 

14,021 

1.2 

2,916 

20.8 

11,105 

79.2 

10,587 

75.5 

10,585 

75.5 

4,272 

30.5 

North  Dakota 

115,995 
.    2,400,296 

1,523 
736 

1.3 

0 

1,165 
684 

76.5 
92.9 

358 
52 

23.5 
7.1 

0 
31 

0 
4.2 

0 
9 

0 
1.2 

0 

4 

0 

Ohk)  

.5 

Oklahoma 

543, 501 

24,003 

4.4 

23,630 

98.4 

373 

1.6 

70 

.3 

18 

.1 

6 

0 

Oregon 

455. 141 

3,601 

.8 

3.108 

86.3 

492 

13.7 

487 

13.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nlasylvania 

.    2,296.011 

411 

0 

409 

99.5 

2 

.5 

1 

.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

mndelsland 

172. 264 
603, 542 
146. 407 
887.  469 
2.  510.  358 

143 

404 

16,  533 

254 

3.813 

.1 

.1 

11.3 

0 
.2 

143 
341 

3,619 
252 

1,493 

100.0 
84.4 
21.9 
99.2 
39.2 

0 

63 

12,915 

2 

2,319 

0 

15.6 

78.1 

.8 

60.8 

0 

62 

11,233 

0 

2,175 

0 

113 
67.9 

0 
57.0 

0 

62 

8,704 

0 

2,070 

0 

15.3 
52.6 

0 
54.3 

0 

62 

1,700 

0 

1,938 

0 

Saitli  Carolina 

15.3 

tathOakoU 

las 

Tiueisee 

0 

T«w. 

sa9 

wm 

303, 152 

3,848 

1.3 

3,334 

86.6 

514 

13.4 

174 

4.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vimont 

73, 570 

2 

0 

2 

loao 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"mm :..:.. 

.    1,041,057 

755 

.1 

624 

82.7 

131 

17.3 

121 

16.0 

115 

15.2 

0 

0 

Washington 

791,260 

8.736 

1.1 

7,404 

84.8 

1.332 

15.2 

83 

1.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West  Virginia... 

404,582 

86 

0 

86 

100.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WiKonsin 

942,441 

4.977 

.5 

3,977 

79.9 

1.000 

20.1 

613 

12.3 

440 

8.8 

8 

.2 

■yoming. 

79.091 

2,073 

2.6 

826 

39.8 

1,247 

60.2 

1,240 

59.8 

0 

0 

0 

• 

'  Minute  differences  between  sum  of  numbers  and  totals  are  due  to  computer  rounding. 
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TABLE  l-O.-ORIENTALS  BY  STATE 
I  attending  jchool  at  increasing  levels  of  isolation,  fall,  1968  elementary  and  secondary  school  survey) 


State 


ToUl 

number  of 

students 


Total 

nun  ber  of 

olental 

sti  idents 


Continental  United  States..  43, 353, 567 

Alabama 770,523 

Alaska 71.797 

Arizona 366,459 

Arkansas 415,613 

Calilornia 4,477,381 

Colorado 519  092 

Connecticut 632,361 

Delaware 123,863 

District  of  Columbia 148,  725 

Florida 1,340,665 

Gwirgia 1,001,245 

Idaho 174,472 

Illinois 2,252,321 

Indiana 1,210,539 

Iowa 651,705 

Kansas 518.733 

Kentucky 695,611 

Louisiana 817,000 

Maine 220,336 

Maryland 859  440 

Massachusetts 1,097,221 

Michigan. 2,073,369 

Minnesota  856,506 

Mississippi 456.  532 

Missouri. 954,596 

Montana 127  059 

Net)raska. 266,342 

Nevada. 119,180 

New  Hampshire 132,212 

New  Jersey. 1.401,925 

New  Mexico 271040 

New  York 3,364,090 

North  Carolina 1,199  481 

North  Dakota 115,995 

Ohk> 2.400,296 

Oklahoma 543,501 

Oregon    .   455,141 

Pennsylvania 2,296,011 

Rhode  ls.and 172  2S4 

South  Carolina 603,542 

South  Dakota 146.407 

Tennessee    887,469 

Toms 2.510.358 

Uta* 303.152 

Vaniwnt 73,570 

Virginia 1.041,057 

Washington 791,260 

West  Virginia 404,582 

Wisconsin. 942,441 

Wyoming 79,091 


114.022 


Percent 

of  total 

students 


0  to  49.9  percent 
minority  schools 


50  to  in  percent 
minority  xhools 


80  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


90  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


100  percent 
minority  schools 


Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number       p^i^ 


a  4         140, 069 


72  2 


53,953 


27.8 


24.898 


12.8 


16,821 


8.7 


46 
424 

1.971 
268 
lis.  656 

2,832 

1,146 

85 

746 

1,439 
750 
873 

S,893 
884 
463 

1,094 
295 
379 

.  518 

t.687 

f.036 
.837 
,479 
384 
,027 
301 
420 
672 
157 
1.254 
553 
1).620 
442 
134 
.768 
,032 
1080 
!.073 
417 
195 
130 
567 
1,679 
.582 
27 
ill79 
19,012 
224 
,044 
244 


153 


t. 


0 
.6 
.S 
.1 
2.4 
.5 
.2 
.1 
.5 
.1 
.1 
.5 
.3 
.1 
.1 
.2 
0 
0 
.2 
.2 
.4 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.6 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.6 
0 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.7 
.1 
.2 
0 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.5 
0 
.2 
1.3 
.1 
.1 
.3 


46 

422 

1,651 

267 

68,578 

2,567 

1,057 

85 

298 

1,279 

735 

873 

5,888 

836 

443 

1,048 

293 

358 

125 

1.684 

3,057 

3.430 

1,476 

384 

1,005 

300 

406 

651 

157 

2.915 

418 

10,038 

434 

134 

2,586 

1,024 

3,063 

1.992 

408 

181 

126 

553 

3.136 

1,560 

27 

2,125 

8,503 

222 

989 

235 


100.0 
99.4 
83.7 
99.6 
64.9 
90.6 
92.2 
100.0 
39.5 
88.9 
98.0 
100.0 
85.4 
94.6 
95.7 
95.8 
99.3 
94.5 
24.1 
99.8 
75.7 
>9.4 
99.8 

100.0 
97.9 
99.6 
96.7 
96.9 

100.0 
89.6 
75.6 
51.2 
98.2 

100.0 
93.4 
99.2 
99.4 
96.1 
97.8 
92.8 
96.9 
97.5 
85.2 
98.6 

100.0 
97.5 
84.9 
99.1 
94.7 
96.3 


0 

3 

321 

1 

37, 078 

265 

89 

0 

448 

160 

15 

0 

1.006 

48 

20 

46 

2 

21 

393 

3 

979 

407 

3 

0 

22 

1 

14 

21 

0 

339 

135 

9,582 

8 

0 

182 

8 

17 

81 

9 

14 

4 

14 

543 

22 

0 

54 

1,509 

2 

55 

9 


0 

.6 
16.3 
.4 
35.1 
9.4 
7.8 
0 

60.1 
11.1 
2  0 
0 

14.6 

5.4 

4.3 

4.2 

.7 

5.5 

75.9 

.2 

24.3 

10.6 

.2 

0 

2.1 

.4 

3.3 

3.1 

0 

10.4 

24.4 

48.8 

1.8 

0 

6.6 

.8 

.6 

3.9 

2.2 

7.2 

3.1 

2.5 

14.8 

1.4 

0 

2.5 

15.1 

.9 

5.3 

3.7 


0 

0 

81 

1 

15, 287 

135 

45 

0 

288 

43 

6 

0 

427 

18 

0 

2 

1 

2 

333 

0 

326 

210 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

122 

33 

6,765 

6 

0 

73 

2 

1 

25 
i 
0 
0 
5 
205 
4 
0 

20 

400 

2 

17 

0 


0 

0 

4.1 

.4 

14.5 

4.8 

3.9 

0 
38.6 

3.0 
.8 

0 

6.2 
2.0 
0 

.2 

.3 

.5 
64.3 
0 

8.1 
5.5 
0 
0 

.6 

0 

1.0 

0 

0 

3.7 

6.0 

34.5 

1.4 

0 

2.6 

.2 

0 

1.2 

.5 
0 
0 

.9 
5.6 

.3 
0 

.9 
4.0 

.9 
1.6 
0 


0 

0 

47 

1 

9,564 

113 

24 

0 

266 

22 

5 

0 

358 
4 
0 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
184 
164 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
106 

20 

5,657 

6 

0 

49 
1 
0 

12 
2 
0 
0 
3 
103 
0 
0 

13 

93 
0 
4 
0 


0 

0 

2.4 
.4 

9.0 

4.0 

2.1 

0 
35.7 

1.5 
.7 

0 

5.2 
.5 

0 
.1 
.3 

.5 

0 

0 

4.6 
4.3 

0 

0 

.5 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3.3 

3.6 
28.8 

1.4 
0 

1.8 

.1 
0 

.6 

.5 

0 

0 

.5 

2.8 

0 

0 

.6 

.9 
0 

.4 
0 


0 
0 
0 

1 

37 
0 
0 
0 

24 
5 
0 
0 

17 
4 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

19 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

21 
4 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
2 
0 


ai 

0 
0 
0 
.4 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3.2 
.3 
0 
0 
.2 
.5 
0 
.1 
0 
.3 
0 
0 
0 
.5 
0 
0 
.2 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
.1 
.9 
0 
.3 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
.5 

0 

0 

0 
.2 

0 

0 
.2 

0 


Minute  differences  between  sum  of  numbers  and  tot  lis  are  due  to  computer  rounding. 

TABLE  1-C.-N0NMIN0RITIES  BY  STATE 
(Number  I  and  percentage  attending  school  at  increasing  levels  of  isolation  fall  1968  elementary  and  secondary  school  survey) 


SUte 


Total 

Total     nnmaer  of  Percent 

number  of  nonmiiwrity  of  total 

students        students  students 


0  to  49.9  percent 
nonminority  schools 


SO  to  100  percent 
nonminority  schools 


95  to  100  percent 
nonminority  schools 


99  to  100  percent 
nonminority  schools 


Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number      Percent 


100  percent 
nonminority  schools 

Number       Percent 


Continental  United  Stoles. .  43, 353, 568    34. 697'  133 


770,523 

A'aska 71,797 

Arizona. 366, 459 

Arkansas 415,613 

California 4,477  331 

Colorado. 519  092 

Connecticut 632,361 

Delaware 123  863 

District  of  CaUimbia 148,725 

Flanda 1,340,665 

fiacffia 1, 001, 245 

Idaho 174,472 

!«l«oi$ 2,252,321 

ndlena 1,210,539 

Iowa 651, 705 

5«"»M 518,  733 

Kentucky 695,611 

Louisiana. 817  000 

Maine 220,336 

Maryland 859,440 

Massachusetts 1,  097, 221 

Michigan 2,  073,  369 

Minnesota 856,506 

Mississippi „„. 4S6  532 

Missouri 954,596 

Montana 127  059 

Nebratka 266!  342 

Nevada 119,180 

New  Hamiphirt 132,212 

New  Jersey 1,401,925 

New  Mexico 271,040 

New  Yorti 3,364,090 

North  Carolina. l,  199,481 

North  Dakota 115,995 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


501  166 


61 


80. 0        716, 980 


il    33,980,153  97.9    22,778,975 


65.6    13,020,419 


37. 5     5. 723. 597 


16.5 


967 


262  526 

307  859 

1,323  478 

425  749 

562^791 

99,507 

8,280 

973,652 

683,884 

"'  ,147 


631.136 
49/1 029 
2IS778 
65«071 

1.037,347 

1,764,431 
836,851 
231,924 
813,486 
120,731 
249,036 
103,233 
131.342 

1, 143,1816 
142j092 

2, 60l]708 
832„394 
113.650 


65.0 
86.3 
71.6 
74.1 
74.2 
8Z0 
89.0 
80.3 
5.6 
72.6 
68.3 
96.4 
78.5 
90.0 
98.0 
92.0 
90.7 
6a8 
98.4 
76.1 
94.5 
85.1 
97.7 
50.8 
85.2 
95.0 
93.5 
86.6 
99.3 
81.6 
52.4 
77.3 
69.4 
98.0 


548 

171 

17,403 

1,694 

150,581 

12,668 

9,833 

2.960 

3.636 

17, 243 

3.981 

42 

37,801 

12, 674 

1,273 

2,426 

4,663 

4,090 

779 

15,711 

6,243 

32,131 

1.119 

921 

5,555 

320 

1,876 

393 

0 

34,641 

30,932 

94,803 

11,427 

334 


.1 
.2 

S.6 
.5 

4.5 

3.0 

1.7 

3.0 
44.0 

1.7 
.6 

0 

2.1 
1.1 
.2 
.5 
.6 
.8 
.3 

2.2 
.7 

1.8 
.1 
.5 
.6 
.3 
.7 
.3 

0 

3.1 
21.7 

3.5 

1.3 
.3 


500,618 

61,796 

245, 124 

306, 165 

3, 172,  896 
413,  081 
552.958 
96,547 
4,644 
956,409 
679.903 
168.105 

1,730,554 

1,076,637 
637,700 
474, 768 
626, 474 
492, 939 
215,999 
638.360 

1.031.104 

1,732,300 
835,732 
231,003 
807. 931 
120,411 
247, 160 
102,839 
131,342 

1,109,175 
111,163 

2,506,905 
820, 957 
113,316 


99.0 
99.7 
93.4 
99.4 
95.5 
97.0 
98.3 
97.0 
56.1 
98.2 
99.4 

100.0 
97.9 
98.8 
99.8 
99.5 
99.3 
99.2 
99.6 
97.6 
99.4 
98.2 
99.9 
99.6 
99.3 
99.7 
99.2 
99.6 

100.0 
97.0 
78.2 
96.4 
98.6 
99.7 


362.  578 

24,  213 

69, 370 

173.813 

833,  852 

190,  548 

427,  543 

50,884 

0 

456.994 

418,  925 

129, 742 

1,316,576 

914,675 

599.415 

355,883 

450,063 

344,235 

215,267 

360,  728 

895,  751 

1,401,544 

773,  873 

142,096 

657,  022 

106,587 

208, 412 

41,154 

128. 097 

7S1, 629 

7.542 

A,  703, 424 

312,697 

105,  402 


72.4 

221,841 

44  3 

143. 179 

28.6 

39.1 

6,712 

10.9 

2.901 

4.7 

26.5 

10.  561 

4.1 

180 

.1 

56.4 

112  555 

36.5 

80.713 

26.2 

25.1 

42.6i2 

1.3 

5,697 

.? 

44.8 

35.  754 

8.4 

6,925 

1.6 

/6.0 

210.  S06 

37.5 

38,  iS9 

6.9 

51.1 

29.843 

30  0 

1,620 

1.6 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47.0 

205.  256 

21.1 

94, 543 

9.7 

61.3 

212.901 

31.2 

110,478 

16  2 

77.2 

68.910 

4  0 

29  '31 

17.6 

74.5 

800.4*1 

45.3 

374, fcl4 

21.2 

84.0 

638. il3 

58.7 

340,116 

31.3 

93.8 

484  633 

75.8 

317, 163 

49.6 

74.5 

199,156 

41.7 

94,613 

19.8 

71.3 

316,  831 

50.2 

216,345 

34.3 

69.2 

197,091 

39.6 

106,  051 

21.3 

99.3 

187, 085 

86.3 

135,625 

62.6 

55.2 

160,  199 

24.5 

58.850 

9.0 

86.4 

536,  238 

51.7 

176, 128 

17.0 

79.5 

779. 516 

44.2 

177,832 

10.1 

92.5 

573,  062 

68.5 

171,709 

20.5 

61.3 

59  850 

25.8 

28  042 

12.1 

80.8 

463. 951 

57.1 

253,  429 

31.2 

88.3 

54.962 

45.5 

23, 27i 

19.3 

8,3.7 

137. 304 

55.1 

71,845 

28.8 

39.8 

8.085 

7.8 

2,066 

2.0 

97.5 

115,  e83 

88.0 

52,685 

40.1 

65.7 

399. 265 

34.9 

113, 20» 

9.9 

5.3 

115 

.1 

115 

.1 

65.5 

1,023,966 

39.4 

322,509 

12.4 

37.6 

146,254 

17.6 

74,75i 

9.0 

92.7 

75,  734 

66.6 

44, 890 

39.5 
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SUte 


Total 

Total     number  of  Percent 

number  of  nonminority  of  total 

students       students  students 


0  to  49.9  percent 
nonminority  schools 


50  to  100  percent 
nonminority  schools 


95  to  100  percent 
nonminority  schools 


99  to  100  percent 
nonminority  schools 


100  percent 
nonminority  schools 


Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number       Percent 


Ohio 2.*S0-»? 

giJLT* ::::::::::::;;:::  4l5:i4i 

Pennsylvania ^' ill' 264 

Miodelsl.nd >«.»« 

South  Carolina 603,  V,l 

sjl^li'^ :::::::::::::  wZ 

jsr^ :::::: 2,510,358 

JSf : 303, 152 

vffi^":::::::"-"-"-"-"-"-  1, 041;  «§ 

Washington J91.260 

Wast  Virginia <».  "f 

Wisconsin limx 

Wyoming. '»•'"» 


2,093.321 
465,958 
436,546 

2,013,163 
163,166 
364,699 
129,086 
701, 545 

1,617,840 
286,396 
73,416 
790,874 
740,675 
383,590 
891,371 
71,605 


87.2 

32,264 

85.7 

3,215 

95.9 

1,068 

87.7 

29,976 

94.7 

760 

60.4 

1,888 

88.2 

1,155 

79.1 

4,345 

64.4 

102, 128 

94.5 

1,019 

99.8 

0 

76.0 

5,875 

93.6 

5,309 

94.8 

1,427 

94.6 

4,906 

90.5 

796 

1.5 
.6 
.2 

1.5 
.4 
.4 

1.0 
.5 

6.3 
.3 

0 
.7 
.7 
.3 
.6 

1.1 


2,061,057 
462,742 
435, 477 

1,983,186 
162, 406 
362,811 
127,932 
697,200 

1,515,713 
285,377 
73, 416 
785, 017 
735,366 
382, 163 
886,465 
70,809 


98.5 
99.3 
99.8 
98.5 
99.5 
99.5 
99.1 
99.4 
93.7 
99.6 
100.0 
99.3 
99.3 
99.6 
99.4 
98.9 


1,669,103 
216,910 
372, 845 

1,653,112 
130, 635 
176,916 
109,910 
468,365 
650, 276 
200,880 
73,416 
427, 117 
563,487 
294,775 
796,030 
44,672 


79.8 
46.6 
85.4 
82.1 
80.0 
48.5 
85.2 
66.8 
40.3 
70.1 
100.0 
54.0 
76.1 
76.8 
89.3 
62.4 


1,135,032 

100.948 

139.223 

1.151.592 

90.980 

59.808 

66.312 

267,844 

190,959 

47,895 

70.500 

176,972 

148, 147 

225,860 

617,506 

15, 134 


54.3 
21.7 
39.9 
57.2 
55.7 
16.4 
51.4 
38.2 
11.9 
16.7 
96.0 
22.4 
20.0 
58.8 
69.3 
21.1 


444.999 

41.899 
29.582 

556,899 
30,577 
28,557 
29,831 

175.182 
38,043 
3,100 
47,592 
85.438 
20,850 

166,265 

346,310 
7,518 


21.3 

9.0 

6.8 

27.7 

18.7 

7.8 

23.1 

25.0 

2.4 

1.1 

64.8 

10.8 

2.8 

43.3 

38.9 

10.5 


I  Minute  differences  between  sum  of  numbers  and  totals  are  due  to  computer  roundings. 

TABLE  2-A.-NEGR0ES  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA 
[Number '  and  percentage  attending  school  at  increasing  levels  of  isolation,  fall  1963  elementary  and  secondary  school  survey] 


Geographic  area 


Total 

Total     number  of  Percent 

number  of            Negro  of  total 

students        students  students 


0  to  49.9  percent 
minority  schools 


50  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


95  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


99  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


100  percent 
minnrity  schools 


Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number       Percent 


continental  United  States...  43,353.567     6,282,173  14.5     1,467,291  23.4     4,814,881  76.6     3,832,843  61.0     3,331,404  53.0     2,493.398 


32  northern  and  western' ?5'cZI'Zof 

enorthernand  western' 'i'i?5' ,,, 

eborderandDistrictofColumbia*.    3.730,317 

11  southern" 4'2il'«l 

Ssouthern* 3,648,842 


2,703,056 

9.5 

746,030 

27.6 

1.957.025 

1,817,615 

13.4 

450,571 

24.8 

1,367,044 

636. 157 

17.1 

180, 569 

28.4 

455,588 

2,942,960 

26.6 

540,692 

18.4 

2,402,268 

1,363,254 

37.4 

143.497 

10.5 

1,219,757 

72.4 
75.2 
71.6 
81.6 
89.5 


1,198,052 

879, 367 

368, 149 

2,266,642 

1,194,699 


44.3 

834,898 

30.9 

332,408 

48  4 

649,946 

35.8 

280, 440 

57.9 

294,844 

46.3 

160, 504 

77.0 

2,201,662 

74.8 

2,000,486 

87.6 

1,188,268 

87.2 

1,116.990 

39.7 

12.3 
15.4 
25.2 
68.0 
81.9 


iMInutedifferencesbetweensumofnumbersandtotalsareduetoeomputerroundings. 

I  Waska  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois  Indiana  Iowa,  Kansas. 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana  Nebraska,  Nevada  Hew  Hainpshire  New 
Jersey  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio.  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dikota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 


» Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  ..,..„., 

«  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia. 
»  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Rorida.  Georgia,  Louisianna,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia. 
•  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, South  Carolina. 


TABLE  2-B.-SPANISH  SURNAMED  AMERICANS  BY  AREA  OF  SIGNIFICANT  POPUUTION 
[Number'  and  percentage  attending  school  at  increasing  levels  of  isolation,  fall  1968  elementary  and  secondary  school  survey) 


Area 


Total 

number  of 

students 


Total 

number  of 

Spanish 

surnamed 

American 


Percent 
ot  total 


0  to  49.9  percent 
minority  schools 


50  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


80  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


95  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


100  percent 
minority  schools 


sufdents    students        Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number       Percent 


Continental  United  States. . .  43, 353. 567  2, 002, 776 

5  Arizona,  California  Colorado, 

New  Mexico,  Texas 8,144,330  1,397,586 

4 Connecticut , Illinois  New  „    „  _^,  ,,„ 

Jersey,  New  York 7.650,697  394,449 

1  Rorida. 1,340,665  52,628 

39  other  States  and  District  of  ..,  .„  ,r.  ,,, 

Columbia 26.217,875  158,113 


4.6        906,919  45.3     1,095,857  54.7        634,891  31.7         331,781 


16.6 


38,077 


1.9 


17.2         640,943  45.9         756.643  54.1         414,689  29.7         215,688 


5.2 
3.9 


110,587 
26, 287 


0.6         129,102 


28.0 
49.9 

81.7 


283,862 
26, 341 

29,011 


72.0 
50.1 

18.3 


197,589 
9,479 

13, 135 


50.1 
18.0 

8.3 


108. 785 
3,275 

4,033 


15.4 

27.6 
6.2 

2.6 


31. 159 

5,778 
240 

900 


2.2 

1.5 
.5 


I  Minute  ditterences  between  sum  of  numbers  and  totals  are  due  to  computer  roundings. 

TABLE  2-C.-N0NMIN0RITIES  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA 
jNumber '  and  percentage  attending  school  at  increasing  levels  of  isolation  tall,  1968  elementary  and  secondary  school  survey) 


Geographic  area 


Total 
number  of 
Total  non- 

number  of        minority 
students        students 


0  to  49.9  percent 
Percent      nonminority  schools 

ot  total  

students        Number      Percent 


50  to  100  percent 
nonminority  schools 

Number      Percent 


95  to  100  percent  99  to  100  percent 

nonminority  schools        nonminority  schools 

Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Nunibar      Parcaot 


100  percent 
nonminority  schools 


Continental  United  SUtes.  .43,353,568  34,697,133  80.0  716,980  2.1  33,980,153          97.9    22,778,975 

32  northern  and  western- ..28,579,765  24,138,249  84.5  525,691  ????SH'|5^ 

6 northern  and  western 3 13,596,626  11,330.289  83.3  239.649  2.1  11,090,639 

Bborder  and  District  of  ..  .  „  ,,,  ,  o  •i  mo  oci 

Columbia! 3,730.318  3.056.028  81.9  37,167  1.2  3,018.861 

llsouthern" 11,043,485  7,502.856  67.9  154,22  2.1  7.348,735 

5 southern' 3,648,842  2,278,702  62.5  11,428  .5  2,267,274 


65.7    13,020,419 


37.5     5,723,597 


16.5 


97.8  16.814,581 

97.9  8,658,434 

98.8  2,030,382 

97. 9  3, 934, 012 
99.5  1,444,750 


69.7 
76.4 


9,871,450 
5,  529,  380 


66.4  1,297,637 
52.4  1,851,332 
63.4         751,491 


40.9 
48.8 

42.5 
24.7 
33.0 


4,020,212 
2.217,669 

738.406 
964,977 
416,  307 


16.7 
19.6 

24.2 
12.  f 
18.3 


>  Minute  differences  between  sum  ot  numbers  and  totals  are  due  to  computer  rounding 
'Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut.  Idaho.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan   Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 


'  Illinois.  Indiana,  Michigan.  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  .  . 

«  Delaware  Distiict  of  Columbn,  Kentucky,  Maryland.  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia. 
» Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida.  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississipoi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia. 
'Alabama.  Georgia,  Louisiana.  Mississippi.  South  Carohna. 


cxvn- 
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TABLE  3-A.— NE6R0ES  IN  100  LARGEST  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  RANKED  BY  SIZE 
|Nttmb«r  I  ind  percentage  attending  school  at  Increasing  levels  of  isolation,  fall  1968  elementary  and  secondary  school  survey) 


AprU  U,  1971 


Districts 


Total 

number 

of  students 


Toul 

nifflber 

oiftegro 

students 


Percent 

of  total 

students 


-I- 


Total 10,417,750 

New  York,  N.Y 1,063,  787 

Los  Angeles, CeMf 653,549 

Chica|o,  III 582,274 

Detroit  Mlcfc 296,097 

Philadelphia,  Pi 282,617 

Houston,  Tex 246,098 

Dade  County,  Fla.  (Miami) 232,465 

Bettimore  City,  Md 192, 171 

Dallaj.  Tex 159,924 

Cleveland,  Ohio 156,054 

Washinirton,  D.C 148,725 

Prince  Georges  County,  Md.  (Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  area) 146,976 

Milwaukee.  Wis 130.445 

San  Diego,  Calif 128,914 

Memphis,  Tenn 125,813 

Baltimofe  County,  Md 123,717 

Ouval  County,  na.  (Jacksonville)..  122, 637 
Fairfai  County.  Va.  (District  of 

Columbia  area) 122, 107 

Montgomery  County.  Md.  (Oiv 

trict  ot  Columbia  area) 121,458 

St  LouiJ.  Mo 115,582 

Adanta.  Ga 111,227 

Orleans  Parish,  la.  (New 

Orieanj) 110.783 

Columbus,  Ohio 110,699 

Indianapolis.  Ind 108,587 

Broward  County  Fla.  (Fort 

Lauderdale) 103.003 

Hillsborough  County,  Fla.  (Tampa).        100, 985 

Denver.  Colo. .  96, 577 

Boston.  Mass 94,174 

San  Francisco.  CaW 94,154 

Seattle,  Wash 94.025 

Nashville-Davidson  County,  T«m..        93.720 

Cincinnatti  Ohio _ 86,807 

Fort  Worth,  Tax 86,528 

Jeftenon  County,  Ky.  (Louisville 

area) 85.846 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  N.C 83.111 

Tulsa,  Okia 79,990 

Albuouerque.  N.  Mex 79,669 

San  Antonio,  Tex 79. 353 

Pinellas  County.  Fla.  (Clearwater).         78. 466 

Portland,  Dreg 78,413 

De  KjO)  County,  Ga.  (Decatur) 77,967 

Pittsbargh,  Pa 76,268 

Orange  County,  Fla.  (Orlando) 76, 089 

Newark,  1J 75.960 

Mobile  County,  Ala 75,464 

Oklahoma  City.  Okit 74,727 

Kansa?  City,  Mo 74,202 

Buftalo.  N.Y 72,115 

Long  Beech.  Call! 72,065 

Minneapolis,  Minn. .  70,006 

Wichita.  Kant 68  391 

Clark  County.  Nev.  (Us  Veil*)...  67,526 

Birmingham,  Ala 66,434 

Anne  Arundel  County,  Md 

(Annapolis).. 65,745 

Jefferson  County,  All.  (Bir- 
mingham area) 1 65,  328 

Oakland,  Calif..    ..  64  102 

East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  La 63,725 

Brevard  County,  Fla. (TituaviUe)...  62,563 

Omaha,  Nebr 62,431 

Gianite,  Utah  (Salt  Lake  City).....         62. 236 

El  Paso.  Tex 62,105 

Palm  Beach  County,  Fit. 61, 715 

Toledo.  Ohio 61684 

Caddo  Parish.  La.  (Shrevtport). 60, 483 

Jeftenon  County,  Colo.  (Lake- 

„  wood) 60,367 

Oavton,  Ohio. 59  527 

Jefferson  Parirt,  La.  (Gretna) 59, 485 

Akron,  Ohio 58  589 

Freano,  Calif [  58*234 

Greenville  CouKty,  S.C 56,306 

Kanawha  County,  W.  Va. 

(Chatleiton) 56,  Hg 

Noifolk,  Va 56,029 

Louisville.  Ky 55,212 

Tucson,  Ariz 53,667 

San  Juan, Calif.  (Carmtehid) 53,174 

"a rden  Grove.  Calif 52,908 

Sacramento,  Calif 52  545 

Pok  County,  Fla (Baitow) 52,255 

Austin,  Tex  51,760 

SLPaui'Minn 50  338 

Winston  Saiem/Forsyth  Counties, 

„  N.t    49,831 

Gary,  Ind     48.431 

Mt.  Diablo,  CalH. (Coneortl)     ....  48,351 

Rochester.  NY 47372 

Charleston  County,  S.C 47,178 

Etcambia  County,  Fla.  (PensacoU).  46, 875 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 46,532 

Flint  Mich 46,495 

FootnotM  at  end  of  table. 


3,2^,319  31.2 


334, 841 

147,  738 


1,322 

4,872 

7|.408 

1,662 

74. 378 
1,729 
1577 

.516 
1|. 225 
11.639 
2t.482 
4.923 
If.  376 
21.561 
3?. 275 
21,396 


22:790 
12^812 
IK  137 
5,251 
12^453 

3.548 
23,499 
25,|470 

2.,767 

134 

S3 

7,324 
113652 

7J783 

2J917 

13,798 

29.826 

369 

13.697 


16, 
3,(11 


30 
24 


17, 


>12 


31.5 
22.6 
52.9 
59.2 
58.8 
33.3 
24.3 
65.1 
30.8 
55.9 
93.5 

15.2 
23.9 
11.6 
53.6 
3.5 
28.2 

2.7 

4.0 
63.5 

61.7 

67.1 
26.0 
33.7 

23.8 
19.0 
14.1 
27.1 
27.5 
11.0 
24.1 
42.9 
24.7 

3.7 
29.2 
12.2 

2.4 
14.7 
16.2 

8.1 

5.3 
39.2 
17.2 
72.5 
41.7 
21.8 
46.8 
36.6 
7.6 

7.5 
13.0 
12.2 
51.4 

13.6 

27.8 
55.2 
37.3 

lai 

18.1 
0.1 
2.9 
27.8 
36.7 
43.7 

ai 

38.3 
21.5 
25.8 
9.0 
22.1 

6.3 
41.9 
46.1 

5.2 

as 

12 
13.9 
22.3 
15.0 

&8 

27.7 
11.6 

0.8 
219 
35.5 
27.6 

7.8 
37.0 


0  to  49.9  percent 
minority  schools 


50  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


95  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


99  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


100  percent 
minority  schools 


Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number       pii^ 


418,633 


65,824 
7,012 
9,742 
15,781 
15.880 
4.318 
7.032 
9,646 
1,045 
4,156 
1,253 

12, 525 
3.849 
3.767 
1,765 
4.299 
4.362 

3,322 

4,872 
5,244 
3,728 

6.569 
8,263 
8,205 

3.556 
3,513 
2,732 
5,943 
4,024 
4,647 
3,794 
8,171 
2.065 

2.3CS 
6.704 
1,518 
523 
1,234 
2.762 
3.644 
1.841 
6,373 
2.627 
1,174 
3,442 
2,037 
4,865 
7,113 
2.011 
3,722 
4,058 
3,961 
2,472 

71, 161 

538 
1,958 
1,333 
4,416 
2,309 
59 
1,114 
3.191 
3.725 

649 

60 
2,488 
2,632 
5,705 
831 
1,839 

2,905 
2.701 
3,432 

524 

134 
83 
5.150 
3.815 
1,022 
2  5S6 

2,111 

91s 

369 
6,232 
2,140 
2,904 
2.057 
4,165 


12.9     2.831,686 


87.1     2,201,589 


19.7 
4.7 
3.2 
9.0 
9.6 
5.3 
12.4 
7.7 
2.1 
4.8 
.9 

56.1 
12.4 
25.1 
2.6 
100.0 
12.6 

100.0 

100.0 
7.1 
5.4 

8.8 
28.8 
22.4 

14.5 
18.3 
20.0 
23.3 
15.5 
44.8 
16.8 
21.9 
9.7 

73.8 
27.7 
15.6 
27.6 
ia6 
21.7 
57.4 
44.6 
21.3 
20.1 

2.1 
10.9 
12.5 
14.0 
27.0 
36.6 
70.8 
45.5 
48.1 

7.2 

80.3 

3.0 

5.5 

5.6 

69.8 

2a  5 

100.0 
61.8 
18.6 
22.6 
2.5 

100.0 

ia9 
20.5 
37.7 

15.8 
14.8 

81.9 

11.5 

13.5 

18.9 
100.0 
100.0 

70.3 

32.7 

13.1 

(7.6 

IS.  3 
3LI 
100.0 
45.6 
12.8 
22.5 
57.0 
24.2 


269,017 
140,726 
298, 524 
159.534 
150.203 
77,648 
49,486 
115,528 
48,190 
83,085 
137, 753 

9,788 
27. 281 
11.237 
65,630 
0 
30,276 


0 
6S.  164 
64.934 

67,809 
20,466 
28, 372 

20.960 
15,712 
10.907 
19,539 
21,899 
5,729 
18.767 
29,104 
19.333 

848 

17,537 

8,210 

1,374 

ia403 

9,953 

2,724 

2,283 

23,525 

10,428 

53,883 

27,999 

14, 218 

29,827 

19.268 

3,478 

1,533 

4,855 

4,272 

31,684 

1.762 

17,648 

33,428 

22,418 

1,911 

8,975 

0 

690 

13,967 

12,748 

25,780 

0 

20,  302 

10,180 

9,432 

4,420 

10,614 

643 

20,798 

22,038 

2,243 

0 

0 

2.174 

7,837 

6,761 

361 

11.687 

28,910 

0 

7,447 
14,590 
10,020 

1,554 
13,047 


80.3 
95.3 
96.8 
91.0 
90.4 
94.7 
87.6 
92.3 
97.9 
95.2 
99.1 

43.9 
87.6 
74.9 
97.4 
0 
87.4 


0 

92.9 
94.6 

91.2 
71.2 
77.6 

85.5 
81.7 
80.0 
76.7 
84.5 
55.2 
83.2 
78.1 

gas 

26.4 
72.3 
84.4 
72.4 
89.4 
78.3 
42.6 
55.4 
78.7 
79.9 
97.9 
89.1 
87.5 
86.0 
73.0 
63.4 
29.2 
54.5 
51.9 
92.8 

19.7 

97.0 
94.5 
94.4 
3a  2 
79.5 
0 

38.2 
81.4 
77.4 
97.5 

0 

89.1 
79.5 
62.3 
84.2 
85.2 

18.1 
88.5 
86.5 
81.1 

0 

0 
29.7 
67.3 
86.9 
12.4 

84.7 
96  9 
0 

54.4 
87.2 
77.5 
43.0 
75.8 


146,945 

116,017 

263, 159 

103,590 

99,277 

70, 816 

43,664 

94, 825 

40,431 

69, 728 

123,939 

4,618 
14,783 

5.732 

62, 132 

0 

30,  276 


0 
63,  255 
61,796 

60,407 

7,222 

19,347 

19,545 

13,604 

7,539 

8,558 

5,275 

0 

12,746 

12,652 

18,283 

848 

14, 274 

5,900 

174 

9,519 

9,169 

0 

1,939 

12,779 

10,064 

41,746 

26,831 

12,963 

23,331 

16,122 

0 

0 

4,222 

3,626 

3a  810 


17,  579 

16,604 

21,617 

1,911 

4,321 

0 

379 

13,  074 

6,752 

25,  734 

0 
17,  574 

iai8o 

3,133 

3,gC8 

la  378 

0 

18.322 

13, 418 

380 

0 

0 

0 

7,76? 

5,063 

361 

11,643 

24.110 

0 

1,652 

14,091 

9,046 

0 

6,425 


67.7     1,798,445  55.3     1,091,978  33.5 


43.9 
78.5 
85.4 
59.1 
59.8 
86.4 
77.3 
75.8 
82.1 
79.9 
89.2 

2a  7 
47.5 
38.2 
92.2 
0 
87.4 


0 
86.2 
90.0 

81.2 
25.1 
52.9 

79.7 
7a  8 
55.3 
33.6 
20.3 
0 

56.5 
33.9 
85.4 

26.4 
58.9 

6a  6 

9.2 
81.8 
72.1 

0 

47.0 
42.7 
77.1 
75.8 
85.3 
79.7 
67.3 
61.1 

0 

0 

47.4 
44.0 
90.2 


96.7 
46.9 
91.0 
30.2 
38.3 
0 

21.0 
76.2 
41.0 
97.4 

0 

77.1 
79.5 
2a  7 
72.5 
83.3 

0 

78.0 
52.7 
13.7 

0 

0 

0 

66.7 
65.1 
It* 

84.4 
8a8 
0 
IZl 
84.2 

7a  0 

0 

37.3 


88,233 
77,026 
234,045 
66.069 
72,174 
64,907 
41,115 
82,629 
26,131 
59, 174 
95,608 

3,688 

9,288 

448 

56.181 

0 

29,446 


0 
55,632 
61,297 

59,700 

2,873 

13,728 

19,075 

13,604 

2,862 

4,936 

1,317 

0 

12,256 

ia903 

16,389 

848 

13,863 

5,900 

169 

6,522 

8,147 

0 

1,939 

11,588 

10,064 

29,738 

26,831 

9,749 

17,460 

11,562 

0 

0 

1,386 

699 

30,810 


17,  579 

8,062 

21, 330 

1,911 

674 

0 

194 

12, 4t9 

2,164 

25,  734 

0 

14, 1S8 

10, 180 

1,264 

2,575 
It,  378 

0 

17,236 

6,827 

148 

0 

0 
7,769 
4.485 

0 

10. 952 

23  265 

0 

0 

14.091 

9,046 

0 

1,193 


26.4 
52.1 
75.9 
37.7 
43.5 
79.2 
72.7 
66.0 
53.1 
67.8 
68.8 

16.5 
29.8 

3.0 
83.4 

0 
85.0 


0 

75.8 
89.3 

80.3 

lao 

37.5 

77.8 
7a  8 
21.0 
19.4 

5.1 

0 

54.3 
29.3 
76.6 

26.4 
57.2 
60.6 

8.9 
56.0 
64.1 

0 

47.0 
38.8 
77.1 
54.0 
85.3 
60.0 
50.3 
43.8 

0 

0 
15.6 

8.5 
90.2 


96.7 
22.8 
89.8 
3a  2 

6.0 

0 

las 

72.3 
13.1 
97.4 


0 
62. 
79. 

8. 
49. 
83. 


0 

73.3 
26.8 

5.3 

0 

0 

0 
66.7 
57.6 

0 

79.4 
78.0 

0 

0 
84.2 

7a  0 

0 

6.9 


34,033 
18,118 
146, 152 
18,510 
7,201 
52.854 
27,482 
54,505 
15,807 
21,516 
38, 701 

3,112 

4,819 

0 

49, 381 

0 

26,556 


0 
36.651 
53.644 

46.320 

890 

3,945 

16,882 

12, 371 

0 

79 

110 

0 

11,696 

6,291 

12,991 

0 
9,459 


.447 

0 

6.137 

3,298 

0 

421 

2,925 

ia064 

ia607 

18,832 

924 

5.050 

1,474 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28,906 


17,  579 

1,661 

19,007 

1,911 

0 

0 

78 

12.4i9 

1.617 

24,844 

0 
5,061 

laiso 

588 

593 

9,258 

0 

11,648 

1,996 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7,769 

1,728 

0 

9,778 

9,652 

0 

0 

14.091 

9,046 

0 

0 


10.2 
12.3 
47.4 
10.6 
4.3 
64.5 
4«.( 
43.5 
32.1 
24.7 
27.8 

13.9 
15.5 

0 
73.3 

0 
76.7 


0 

49.9 
78.1 

62.3 
3.1 

10.  ( 

68.9 

64.3 

0 

.3 

.4 

0 

51.1 
16.  S 
60.7 

0 

39.0 
45.7 

0 
52.7 
25.9 

0 

ia2 

9.8 
77.1 
19.3 
59.9 

5.7 
.4.6 

5.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 
84.6 


96.7 

4.7 
80.0 
3a  2 

0 

0 

4.7 
72.3 

9.8 
94.0 

0 

22.2 
79.  i 

3.9 
11.3 
74.3 

0 
49.6 

7.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66.7 
'2.2 

0 

719 
32.4 

0 

0 

U.7 
70.0 

0 

0 
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Districts 


Total 
Total         number      Percent 
number       of  Negro      of  total  - 

of  students        students  students 


0  to  49  9  percent 
minority  schools 


50  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


95  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


99  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


100  percent 
minority  schools 


Number      Percent        Number      Percent         Number      Percent         Number      Percent         Number        Percent 


Corpuf  Christi,  Tex 46,110  2,496  5.4  43  1.7  2,453  98.3  1,912  766  810  32.5  640  25  6 

Shelby  Countv,  (enn  (Memphis 

area) 44,133  14,281  32.4  950  6.7  13,331  93.3  13,331  93.3  13,331  93.3  12,667  88.7 

RKhmond,  Calif 43,123  ia4?4  24.2  4.006  38.4  6,418  61.6  2,819  27.0  1,143  11.0  534              5  1 

Richmond,  Va  43,115  2:, 441  68.3  :,89C  6.4  27,551  93.6  24,900  84.6  24,366  82. H  22,971  78  0 

Chatham  County,  Ga.  (Savannah)  42,416  17.449  41.1  1.620  9.3  15,82t  9a  7  15,102  86.5  15,102  86.5  13.460  77.1 

Muscogee  County  Ga.  (Columbus).  42,373  12,517  29.5  884  7.1  11,633  92.9  ia757  85.9  ia757  85.9  8,768  70  0 

Ft. Wayne,  Ind 41,595  5,760  13.8  1,55?  26.9  4,208  73.1  1,328  23.1  0            0  0             0 

Virginia  Beach,  Va      41,272  4,372  ia6  2,719  62.2  1,653  37.8  1,653  37.8  1,278  29.2  1,278  29  2 

Cobb  County,  Ga.  (Marietta) 40,918  1,336  3.3  l,24fi  93.3  90  6.7  90  6.7  90  6.7  90             6  7 

Columbia.S.C     4a  122  18,735  46.7  3,236  17.3  15,499  82.7  15,163  80.9  15.163  80.9  13,183  70.4 

Montgomery  County,  Ala 39,093  16,691  42.7  945  5.7  15,746  94.3  15,746  94.3  15,746  94.3  15.746  94.3 

Cal::asieu  Parish,  La.  (Lake 

Char<M)       39,043  9,034  25.4  948  9.5  8,986  90.5  8,986  90.5  S,986  90.5  8,986  90.5 


I  Minute  diefferences  between  sum  of  numbers  and  totais  are  due  to  computer  rounding. 

TABLE  3-B-SPANISH  SURNAMED  AMERICANS  IN  SELECTED  URGE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  RANKED  BY  SIZE 
[Number'  and  percentage  attending  achoa'  at  increasing  levels  o(  isolat  on,  fall  1968  elementary  and  secondary  schoo  survey! 


District 


ToUl 

number  of 

students 


Total 
number  of 
Spanish- 
American 


Percent 
of  total 


0  to  49.9  percent 
minority  schools 


50  to  100  percent 
minority  Khools 


80  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


students    students        Number      Percent       Number        Percent        Number      Percent 


95  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 

Number      Percent 


100  percent 
minor  ty  schools 

Number      Percent 


Total 4,579,950  767,900  16.8  211,787  27.6  556,113  72.4  383,447  49.9 

NewYorii.  N.Y 1,063,787  244,302  iTo  26,783  iTs  215, 519  ^l  164, 202  67.1 

Los  Angeles,  CaBf 653,549  130,450  20.0  42.684  3Z7  87,766  67.3  69.088  53.0 

Chtaago,  III 582,274  49,886  8.6  19,148  38.4  30,738  61.6  15.792  31.7 

Houston,  Tex 246,098  31.780  12.9  11,301  35.6  20,479  64.4  12,840  40.4 

Dade  County,  Fla..  (MlamO 232,465  39.487  17.0  15,364  38.9  24,123  61.1  8,566  21.7 

Dallas,  Tex 159,924  12.196  7.6  5,447  44.7  6,749  55.3  4.057  33.3 

San  Oiego.  Calif 128,914  12.981  la  1  8,485  65.4  4,496  34.6  3,418  26.3 

Hillsborough  County,  Fla. 

(Tampa) 100,985  6,766  6.7  5,275  78.0  1,491  22.0  534  7.9 

Denver.Colo 96,577  18,611  19.3  8,884  47.7  9,727  52.3  4,981  26.8 

San  Francisco,  Calif 94,154  12,217  13.0  4,098  33.5  8,119  66.5  1.164  9.5 

Fert  Worth,  Tex 86,528  6,937  8.0  4,058  58.5  2,879  41.5  452  6.5 

Albuauerque,  N.  Mex 79,669  28,151  35.3  7,913  28.1  20,238  71.9  7,846  27.9 

See  Antonk),  Tex. 79,353  46,188  58.2  5,731  12.4  40,457  87.6  33,265  72.0 

Newark,  NJ 75,960  7,046  9.3  516  7.3  6,530  92.7  3,869  54.9 

8o«ak),N.Y 72,115  1,278  1.8  866  67.8  412  32.2  142  11.1 

LMi  Beach,  CalH 72,065  3,840  5.3  3.100  80.7  740  19.3  37  1.0 

Oakland,  Calif 64,102  5,241  8.2  792  15.1  4,449  84.9  2,570  49.0 

ElPaso.Tex 62,105  33,629  54.2  5,800  17.2  27,839  82.8  22,439  66.7 

Palm  Beach  County,  Fla 61,715  1,553  2.5  1,252  8a6  301  19.4  189  12.2 

Jefferson  County,  Colo.  (Laka-  60.367  1,U8  1.9  1,118  lOaO  0           0  0  0 

wood). 

Fresno,  Calif 58,234  11.148  19.1  6.286  56.4  4.862  43.6  1.261  11.3 

Tucson.Arii 53,667  13,798  25.7  3,061  22.2  ia737  77.8  5,591  40.5 

San  Juan,  Calif.  (Carmichael) 53,174  1,126  2.1  1,126  100.0  0            0  0  0 

Garden  Grove,  Calif 52,908  4,862  9.2  4,862  100.0  0            0  0  0 

Sacramento.  Calif 52,545  6.184  11.8  4.441  71.8  1,743  28.2  278  4.5 

Austin.Tex 51,760  9,956  19.2  3,020  30.3  6,936  69.7  6,432  64.6 

Mount  Diablo,  Cant  (Concord)....  48,351  1,863  3.9  1,863  100.0  0            0  0  0 

Rochester.  N.Y  47,372  1,553  3.3  999  64.3  554  35.7  234  15.1 

Corpus  Christi.  Tex 46,110  21,490  46.6  3,707  17.2  17,783  82.8  14,178  66.0 

Richmond,  Calif 43,123  2.253  5.2  1,807  80.2  446  19.8  204  9.1 
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>  Minute  differences  between  sum  of  numbers  and  totals  are  due  to  computer  rounding. 

TABLE  4-A.— NEGROES  IN  100  LARGEST  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA 
[Number  1  and  percentage  attending  achool  at  increasing  levels  of  isolation,  fall  1968  elementary  and  secondary  acfcod  survey! 


Geographic  area 


Total    Total  num-  Percent  of 
number  of  ber  of  Negro  total  - 

students       studento    students 


0  to  49.9  percent 
minority  schools 


SO  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


95  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


99  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


100  percent  minority 
schools 


Number      Peiceat        Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number      Percent        Number       Percent 


ConUnental  United  SUtet...  la 417, 750  3,250,319  31.2  418,633  12.9  2,831,686  87.1  2,201,589  67.7  1,798,445  55.3  1.091,»7«  33.6 

32  northern  and  western  1 5, 7ia  874  1,791,677  SM  245, 474  117  1,546,203  kTs  1, 047, 760  515  752,904  ttTo  296,376  leTs 

6nor*ernandwesterni 3,198,998  1,351,484  42.2  174,291  12.9  1,177,193  87.1  811,795  CO.l  612,433  45.3  259,855  19.2 

6  border  and  District  Of  Columbia*.    1,340,469  470,901  35.1  62,122  13.2  408,779  86.8  343,097  72.9  278,341  59.1  145,386  30.9 

llsoutherni 3,366,407  987,741  29.3  111,037  11.2  876,704  88.8  8ia732  82.1  767,200  77.7  650,216  65.8 

Ssoothern" 1,038,345  399,784  38.5  36,062  9.0  363,722  91.0  347,206  S6.8  345,713  86.5  303,315  75.9 


I  Minute  differences  between  sum  of  numbers  and  totals  are  due  to  eomp  uter  roundlngs. 

•Alaska.  Ariiona.  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut.  Idaho.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
jaine  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
^TJV^i  ^^  *••"'<*■  '*•*  '''"^-  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
south  Dakota.  Utah,  Vermont  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 


•  ninols,  Indiana,  Mkhlgan,  New  York.  Ohio,  Pennsylvenia. 

« Delaware.  DIstrkt  of  Columbia.  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri.  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia. 

•  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Cirollni,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Teus,  Virginia. 

•  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina. 
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TABLE  4-B.-SPANISH  SljRNAMED  AMERICANS  IN  100  LARGEST  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BY  AREA  OF  SIGNIFICANT  POPUUTION 
(Number  >  and  pcrcei^age  attending  school  at  Increasing  levels  of  isolation,  tall  1968  elementary  and  secondary  school  survey) 


numt>ei 


T(tal 


Area 


Total 

numlMr  of 

students 


Span  sh 
nanled 


surn 
Amerida 
students 


Centinental  United  States...  10, 417, 750         811, 1 67 


5  Arizonia,  California,  Colorado, 

New  Mexico,  Texas 2,343,277         416,^29 

4  Connecticut.  Illinois,  New 

Jersey,  New  York 1.841,508         304,465 

1  Florida... 937,053  49,431 

39  other  States  and  the  District  oi 

Columbia 5,295,912  41.<42 


•  Minute  differences  between  sum  of  numbers  and  tol  lis  are  due  to  computer  roundlni 


of 
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of  total  - 
students 


0  to  49.9  percent 
minority  schools 


50  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


80  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


95  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


Number      Percent         Number      Percent        Number      Percent         Number      Percent 


100  percent 
minority  schools 

Number       Percent 


7. 8         239, 355 


29.5 


571,812 


70.5 


391,887 


48.3        216,683 


26.7 


11.373 


L4 


17.8         139,584 


50,312 
23,447 


33. 6         276, 445 


16.5 
5.3 


26,012 


16.5 
47.4 

62.5 


253, 753 
25,984 

15.630 


66.4 

83.5 
52.6 

37.5 


190, 101 

184, 057 
9,350 

8,379 


45.7         108,063 


60.5 
18.9 

20.1 


102,682 
3,146 

2,792 


26.0 

33.8 
6.4 

6.7 


5,393 

5,610 
160 

210 


L3 

Lt 
.3 


HEW  News  Releask,  January   14,   19'fl 

The  number  of  Negro  pupils  attending  Ma- 
jority white  public  schools  doubled  In  ithe 
11  Southern  States  from  the  Fall  of  196^  to 
the  Pall  of  1970,  Secretary  of  Health,  Ejlu- 
catlon.  and  Welfare  Elliot  Richardson  $ald 
today. 

The  Secretary  based  his  report  on  prelimi- 
nary analysis  of  racial  and  ethnic  data  Col- 
lected In  the  Fall  of  1970  In  the  second  com- 
prehensive, nationwide  school  survey  apn- 
ducted  by  HKW's  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  The 
only  previous  national  survey  was  conducted 
in  1968. 

"Dramatic  and  unprecedented  progress  has 
been  accomplished  In  school  desegregatU  n," 
Secretary  Richardson  said. 

The  Increase  reflected  In  data  from  the  11- 
State  South  means  that  the  number  of  ^e- 
gro  pupils  In  majority  white  schools  lose 
from  640.692  In  1968  to  1,215,089  In  11170. 
Of  the  11,738,916  total  pupils  Included  In  the 
survey  In  the  South,  3,187,684  are  Neijro. 
(Table  I) 

In  terms  of  percentages,  Negro  pupils  In 
majority  white  schools  In  the  South  lose 
from  18.4  percent  In  1968  to  38.1  percent  In 
1970.  The  piercentages  are  based  on  the 
method  of  measurement  followed  by  HEW 
In  previous  years,  counting  Negro  puplla  In 
majority  white  schools. 

Little  change  took  place  outside  the  11- 
State  South.  The  1968  survey  showed  5  8.4 
percent  of  the  Negro  pupils  In  six  Borler 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
majority  white  schools,  compared  to  J 9.6 
percent  In  1970.  Excluding  the  District  of 
Columbia's  approximately  94  percent  bliick 
enrollment  from  the  totals,  the  six  Borler 
States  had  36.1  percent  Negro  pupils  In  ma- 
jority white  schools  In  1968  and  37.2  percimt 
In  1970.  In  the  32  Northern  and  Western 
states,  27.6  percent  of  Negro  pupils  ware 
In  majority  white  schools  In  1968  compa'ed 
to  27,7  percent  In  1970. 

Nationwide,  the  statistics  show  a  rise  In 
percentage  of  Negro  pupils  In  majority  white 
schools,  up  from  23.4  percent  In  1968  to  32.8 
percent  In  1970. 

Secretary  Richardson  said : 

"The  improved  picture  nationwide  Ij  lartee- 


TABLE  l.-NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  ALL  DISTRICTS,  '  FA  ,L  1968.  FALL  1970.  NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  NEGRO  PUPILS  ATTENDING  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Geofraphrcal  area 


Continental  United  States: 

1968 

1970  (estimate).'.";!; 
32  North  and  Wests: 

1968 

1970('(Bfimate).".".";" 


Footnotes  on  following  page. 


ly  attributable  to  strides  made  In  the  South 
In  the  past  two  years,  where  desegregation 
Is  now  more  extensive  than  in  other  regions. 
For  the  most  part,  these  gains  came  in  school 
districts  where  desegregation  once  seemed 
a  remote  possibility. 

"But  the  objective  Is  more  than  a  numbers 
game.  The  goal  is  to  assure  equal  educational 
opportunity  and  we  are  committed  to  a  uni- 
form effort  throughout  the  country  to 
achieve  It." 

J.  Stanley  Pottlnger.  Director  of  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights,  emphasized  that  traditional 
methods  of  measuring  change  must  be  kept 
in  perspective,  since  39.4  percent  of  the  Negro 
pupils  in  the  11  Southern  States  and  47.5 
percent  In  the  Nation  are  In  school  districts 
in  which  minorities  outnumber  whites.  At 
least  20  of  the  Nation's  100  largest  school 
systems  have  predominantly  minority  en- 
rollment. In  such  districts.  It  Is  mathemati- 
cally ImpoESible  for  many  majority  students 
to  attend  schools  that  are  majority  white. 

Analysis  of  data  from  only  those  districts 
with  majority  white  enrollments  showed  that 
54.4  percent  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Conti- 
nental United  States,  or  1,921,567  out  of  a 
total  3,531,029,  are  In  majority  white  schools. 
Figures  for  all  the  11 -State  South  showed  56.2 
percent  of  the  Negroes,  or  1,085,993  out  of 
1,932,445,  approximately  double  the  per- 
centage for  1968,  {Table  2) 

"The  desegregation  process  has  usually 
been  most  noticeable  in  terms  of  Negro  pu- 
pils attending  predominantly  white  schools, 
but  the  latest  figures  show  marked  change  In 
terms  of  whites  attending  predominantly 
minority  schools."  Pottlnger  said. 

Nationwide  in  1970,  a  total  of  30.3  per- 
cent or  710,932  of  the  2349.983  white 
pupils  in  predominantly  minority  districts 
were  In  schools  where  the  minority  en- 
rollment exceeded  50  percent,  alxiut  triple 
the  percentage  for  1968.  In  the  11  South- 
ern States,  38.3  percent  of  the  white  pupils 
in  minority  districts  were  In  predominantly 
minority  schools,  an  estimated  quadrup- 
ling of  the  percentage  for  1968.  (Table  3) 

A  sharp  decrease  is  shown  In  the  number 
of  Negro  pupils  who  are  totally  isolated  with 
Negro  or  other  minorities.  In  the  Nation,  the 
percentage  of  Negroes  in  100  percent  minority 


schools  declined  from  39.7  percent  (2,493  398) 
In  1968  to  16  percent  (1,076,033)  in  1970.  For 
the  11 -Stat©  South,  Negro  pupils  attending 
100-percent  minority  schools  decreased  from 
68  percent  (2,000,486)  in  1968  to  18.4  percent 
(587,172)  in  1970,  The  32  Northern  and  Weet- 
em  States  show  a  minimal  change  from  12.3 
percent  in  1968  to  11.9  percent  in  1970 
(Table  I) 

A  decline  is  also  shown  in  the  percentage 
of  Negro  pupils  in  all  schools  In  the  Nation 
that  range  from  80  to  100  percent  minority 
In  total  enrollment.  The  number  of  Negro 
pupils  In  80  to  100  percent  minority  schools 
nationwide  declined  from  68  percent  (4,274,- 
461)  in  1968  to  50.2  percent  (3,378,231)  In 
1970.  In  the  South,  Negroes  in  80  to  100  per- 
cent minority  schools  declined  from  78.8 
percent  (2,317,850)  to  41.7  percent  (1,328.- 
137).  (Table  I) 

The  survey  covered  all  school  districts  with 
enrollments  of  3.000  or  more,  all  districts  de- 
segregating under  voluntary  plan  or  court 
order,  and  a  representative  sampling  of 
smaller  dUtrlcts,  except  that  Hawaii  was  not 
Included  in  the  1968  or  1970  survey.  Only  a 
limited  survey  was  conducted  In  1969.  The 
preliminary  analysis  of  survey  results  is  based 
on  unedited  returns  of  Fall  1970  data  from 
about  65  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  in- 
cluded In  the  siirvey.  Where  Fall  1970  data 
was  unavailable,  latest  available  data  was 
used.  These  compilations  based  on  partial  re- 
turns are  subject  to  variation  when  final 
results  are  completed  and  made  available 
to  the  public  later  in  1971. 

The  situation  for  all  minorities — Negro, 
Spanish -surnamed,  American  Indian,  and 
Oriental — is  similar  to  that  for  Negroes  only. 
(Table  4) 

For  all  minority  pupils  In  majority  white 
schools  (the  traditional  method  of  measure- 
ment) ,  the  statistics  show: 

30.3  percent  In  1968.  rising  to  37.1  percent 
nationwide  In  1970. 

20.6  percent  in  1968,  rising  to  36.9  percent 
In  the  U  Southern  States  In  1970. 

32.2  percent  In  the  six  Border  states  and 
District  of  Columbia  In  1968,  rising  to  34.1 
percent  in  1970. 

37.7  percent  In  32  Northern  and  Western 
States  In  1968,  and  37.8  percent  In  1970. 


Negro  pupils  attending— 


Total 
pupils 


Negro  ' 
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0-49.9  percent  minority 
schools 


80-100  percent  minority 
schools 
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Peitent 
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100  percent  minority 
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Number 


43, 353, 568 
44,774,679 

28. 579, 766 
29,162,896 


6,282,173 
6, 723, 950 

2, 703, 056 
2,865,059 


1.467,291 
2,206,521 

746,030 
792.442 


23.4 
32.8 

71.6 
27.7 
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1. 550. 440 
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2, 493. 398 
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Nefro  pupils  attending— 


0-49.9  percent  minority 
schools 


80-100  percent  minority 
schools 


100  percent  minority 
schools 


Geographical  area 


Total 
pupils 


Negro 
pupils 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


I"**'  11.043,485         2,942,%0  540.  M2  18.4         2,317,850  78.8         2,000,486  610 

i970(estimafe);:::::::::::::":::;;"; 11,738,916    3,i87,684     1,215,089        38.1     1,328,137        41.7      587,172         18.4 

6 border  plus  District  of  Columbia*  3730317  636  157  180,569  28.4  406,171  63.8  160,504  25.2 

festirnate).:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::":::::::::    i•m^^      671:207      198,990        29.6      404,586        60.3      147,507         22.0 

1  Districts  with  fewer  than  300  pupils  are  not  included  in  the  survey.  1970  figures  are  estimates  '  Alabama  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  CaroHna, 

W.;ri?|zra'^'c''lit'n^a"2oK'^:ne^'i^^r  W  "^tS^tS.  Iowa,  Kansas,       'T^Vu:.ly^:i^Tz.^..^..  Kentucky  Mary.nd.  Missouri.  OKiahoma.  West  Virginia, 
yaine    l»tassachusetts    Michigan.  Minnesota,   Montana,   Nebraska,   Nevada,   New,  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey  New  Mexico,  New  York.  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont.  Washington.  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

TABLE  2.-NEGR0  PUPILS  IN  PREDOMINANTLY  WHITE-ANGLO  DISTRICTS,'  FALL,  1970 
INumber  and  percent  of  Negro  pupils  attending  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  districts  where  total  enrollment  is  more  than  50  percent  whIte-Anglol 

Negro  pupils  attending— 

0-49.9  percent  minority  80-100  percent  minority  100  percent  minority 

schools  schools  schools 

Total  Negro — — ^ ;^ ~ — :^ r~;;    '. 

Geographical  area  P"Pi's  P"?''*  Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 

Continental  United  States,  1970  estimate 37,999,383         3,531,029         1,921,567  54.4         1,164,175  33.0  343,994  9.7 

??s?i«;r-" ~ill"lij5rTil      W\    ii      ^    ||      p„ 

e't^drplus^DisfriSofcolum^^^^^^^  3:371,605  '306,659  182,697  59.6  87,815  28.6  12,350  4.0 

I  District  with  fewer  than  300  pupils  are  not  included  in  the  survey.  These  figures  are  estimates  »  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

h««l  on  latest  available  data  and  are  subject  to  variation  upon  final  compilation.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia.      ^,,,,     „     ,    ju            nLi.k- w^,  m,.-.^., 

^MkaAVuona    California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  *  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia. 
Maine    Massachuss'etts    Michigan,  Minnesota,   Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey   New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Soutli  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

TABLE  3.-WHITE-ANGL0  PUPILS  IN  PREDOMINANTLY  MINORITY  GROUP  DISTRICTS'-FALL  1970 

miimber  and  oeicent  of  While-Anglo  pupils  attending  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  districts  where  total  enrollment  is  more  than  50  percent  minority  group  (American  Indian,  Negro, 
'  Oriental,  Spanish  surnamed  American)] 


White-Anglo  pupils  attending— 


Geographical  area 


Total  pupils 


White-Anglo 
pupils 


0  to  49.9  percent. 
White-Anglo  schools 


80  to  100  percent. 
White-Anglo  schools 


100  percent. 
White-Anglo  schools 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Continental  United  States:  1970  estimate 

(1)  32  North  and  West:  1970  estimate 

a)  llSouth:  1970 estimate - 

(3)  6  border  plus  District  of  Columbia:  1970  estimate. 


6,775,570 


2,3(9,983 


710,932 


30.3 


967,440 


41.2 


52,224 


2.2 


3, 664, 821 

2,609,482 

501,267 


1,313,279 
915, 124 
121, 580 


340,940 

350,449 

19,543 


26.0 
38.3 
16.1 


583,830 
307,232 
76, 378 


44.5 
33.6 
62.8 


17,283 
25, 570 
9,371 


1.3 
2.8 
7.7 


(1)  Alaska  Arizona  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Maine  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 


(2)  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Fktrida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia. 

(3)  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia. 
•Districts  with  fewer  than  300  pupils  are  not  Included  In  the  survey.  These  figures  are  estimates 

based  on  latest  available  data  and  are  subject  to  variation  upon  final  compilation. 


TABLE  4.— MINORITY  PUPILS  IN  ALL  DISTRICTS'— FALL  1968.  FALL  1970 
INumber  and  percent  of  minority  group  (American  Indian,  Negro,  Oriental,  Spanish  surnamed  American)  pupils  attending  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools) 


Minority  pupils  attending— 


Geographical  area 


Total  pupils 


Minority 
pupils 


0  to  49.9  percent. 
Minority  schools 


80  to  100  percent, 
Minority  schools 


100  percent 
Minority  schools 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Continental  UA: 

1968                                     43,353,568  8,656,434  2,623,819 

1970estimate 44,774,679  9,390,768  3,485,580 

(1)  32  North  and  West: 

1968 28,579,766  4,441,516  1,675,779 

1970estimate 29,162,896  4,785,120  1,808,155 

Oil  South:  ,.„  »„ 

1968 11,043,485  3,540,629  730,874 

1970estimate 11,738,916  3,881,218  1,430,433 

(3) 6  Border  plus  DC:  ..,.,, 

1968 3,730,317  674,289  217,166 

1970estlmate 3,872,867  724,430  246,992 


30.3 
37.1 

4,987,778 
4,187,911 

37.7 
37.8 

2,002,321 
2,140,732 

20.6 
36.9 

2, 578, 563 
1,641,220 

32.2 
34.1 

406,894 
405,959 

57.6 
44.6 

45.1 
44.7 

72.8 
42.3 

60.3 
56.0 


2,542,805 
1,120,220 

348,320 
358,376 

2,033,933 
613,662 

160.552 
148, 182 


29.4 
11.9 

7.8 
7.5 

57. 4 
15.8 

23.8 
20.5 


(1)  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas, 
Maine,  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont.  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

(2)  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Rorida.  Georgia.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 


Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia.  ,„,,,.         ,»,  ^  ,„    ,  • 

(3)  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia. 
•Districts  with  fewer  than  300  pupils  are  not  included  in  the  survey.  1970  figures  are  estimates 

based  on  latest  available  data  and  are  subiect  to  variation  upon  final  compilation. 
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TABLE  l.-NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  ALL  DISTRICTS: '  FAI  L  1968.  FALL  1970.  NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  NEGRO  PUPILS  ATTENDING  PUBLIC  aEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOU 


Area 


T«W 


Negk) 
pupts 


Unjtad  SUtK: 

1968 43,353,568 

1970(estim»rt) 44,774,679 

32  North  and  West:' 

1968 28,579,766 

1970  (astiiMU) 29,162,896 

USouth:< 

1968 11,043,485 

1970  (estimate) 11,738,916 

6  Border  •  and  District  01  Co- 
lumbia: 

1968 3,730,317 

1970  (estimate) 3,872,867 


AprU  i4,  1971 


Netro  pupils  attending — 


Negro 
percent 


0-49.9  percent 
minority  schools 


80-100  percent 
minority  schools 


90-100  percent 
minority  schools 


95-100  percent 
minority  schools 


99-100  percent 
minority  schools 


Number      Percent         Number      Percent         Number      Percent         Number      Percent         Number       Percent 


6, 282, i; 3 
6, 723, 9!  0 


2,  703,  0S6 
2,865,0;9 

2. 942, 91 0 
3, 187,  61 4 


636,117 
671,2(7 


14.5 
15.0 

9.5 
9.8 

26.6 
27.2 


17.1 
17.3 


1,467,291 
2, 206, 521 

746,  030 
792,442 

540,692 
1,215,089 


180,569 
198, 990 


23.4 
32.6 

27.6 
27.7 

18.4 
38.1 


28.4 
29.6 


4, 274,  461 
3,378,231 

1,550,440 
1, 645, 508 

2,317,850 
1,328,137 


406, 171 
404,586 


68.0 3,832.843 

50.2  2,992,258          44.5  2,680,836 

57.4  1,198,052 

57.4      1,453.355          5a7  1,283.370 

78.8 2,266,642 

41.7      1,156,498          36.3  1,042,803 

63.8 368,149 

60.3  382,405          57.0  354,663 


61.0 
39.9 

44.3 
44.8 

77.0 
32.7 


57.9 
52.8 


3,331,404 
2, 013, 522 

834.898 
875, 865 

2,201,662 
848,448 


294,844 
289,211 


53.0 
29.9 

30.9 
30.6 

74.8 
26.6 


46.3 
43.1 


>  Districts  with  fewer  than  300  pupils  are  not  included  inlthe  survey.  1970  figures  are  estimates 
~^4d  on  latest  available  data  and  are  subject  to  variation  ipon  final  compilation. 

Ai'^a.  Araona,  California.  Colorado,  Connecticut,  l(taho.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
'<ne,  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Montana,  Neliraslta,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
<iMy,  Njw  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregm,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 

kota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wasiiington.  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 


» Alabama,  Arkansas.  Rorida,  Georgia.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina  South  Carolini 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia.  «"i>»i"., 

<  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia.  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia. 


36  OF  THE  (1961)  100  LARGEST  DISTRICTS,  1969-1969  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SURVEY 

COMPARISON  OF  HEW  1968  AND  1969  SCHOOLSURVEY  FIGURES  ON  36  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OUT  OF  THE  100  LARGEST  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


District 


ToUl  Total 

number  number 

of  of  Negro 

students  Students 


Perce  ™t 

of  to  :al 

studei  ts 


New  York  City  publk: 
schools,  (Brooklyn, 
N.Y.): 

1969 1,115,870       375,997 

1968 1.063,787       334,841 

Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District  (Los 
Angeles,  Calif.): 

1969 654,854        153,541 

1968 653,549        147,738 

Chicago  public  schools 
Chicago,  III.): 

1969 582,071        314,232 

1968.. 582,274        308,266 

Detroit  City  School 
District  (Detroit,  Mkh.): 

1969 288,383       177,942 

1968.   .   296,097        175,316 

School  District  of  Phila- 
delphia (Philadelphia. 
P«.): 

1969 283,209        169,509 

1968 282,617       166,083 

Subtotals: 

1969 2,924,387    1,191,221 

1968 2,878,324    1,132,244 

Cleveland  (Cleveland, 
Ohio): 

1969 150,718         85,552 

1968 156,054         87,241 

District  of  Columbia 
Public  Schools 
(Washington,  DC): 

1969 148,931        140,251 

1968. 148,725        139,006 

Milwaukee  (MihwMkea, 
Wis.): 

1969 132,462         34,235 

1968 130,445         31,130 

San  Diego  Unified  School 
District  (San  Diego. 
Calif.): 

19« 129,531         15,872 

1968 128,914         15,004 

St  Louis  City  School 
District  (St  Louis, 
Mo.): 

1469 113,374         73,128 

1968 115,582         73,408 

Columbus  (Columbus, 
Ohio): 

1969 110,193         29,234 

1968 110,699         28,729 

Indianapolis  Public 
Sdiods  (Indianapolis, 
Ind.): 

1968 108,192        37,656 

1968 108,587         36,577 

SdMol  OistTlct  No.  1 
City  and  County  of 
Denver  (Denver,  Colo.): 

U6B 96,634         13,932 

""      96,577         13,639 


33 
31 


23 
22 


59, 
58J 


40 
39 


56, 
55 


94 
93 


Negroes  attending 


0-49.9  percent 
minority  schools 

Per- 
Number    cent 


50-100  percent 
minority  scliools 

Per- 
Number    cent 


80-100  percent 
minority  schools 

Per- 

Number    cent 


90-100  percent 
minority  schools 

Per- 

Number    cent 


95-100  percent      99-100  percent 
minority  schools     minority  schools 


Per- 
Number    cent 


Per- 
N umber    cent 


100  percent 
minority  schools 

Per- 
Number     cent 


66,300 
65,824 


7,339 
7,012 

10,565 
9,742 


11,420 
15, 781 


17.6  309,697 

19. 7  269, 017 


4.8 
4.7 


3.4 
3.2 


6.4 
9.0 


146,202 
140, 726 


82.4 
80.3 


95.2 
95.3 


303,667    96.6 
298,524    96.8 


166,522 
159, 535 


93.6 
91.0 


237, 845 
202, 517 


134,624 
130,272 


286,  305 
278,  219 


140,641 
138,623 


63.3 
60.5 


87.7 
88.2 


91.1 
90.3 


79.0 
79.1 


204,005 
174,846 


129, 756 
122,678 


273, 693 
266, 928 


54.3 
52.2 


84.5 
83.0 


87.1 
86.6 


123,106  69.2 
120,993  69.0 


13,929   8.2   155,580  91.8 
15,880  9.6   150,203  90.4 


131,148  77.4 
127,641  76.9 


117,965 
111,477 


69.6 
67.1 


169,396 
146,945 


123, 300 
116,017 


267, 390 
263, 159 


103,955 
103, 590 


102, 192 
99,277 


45.1 
43.9 


80.3 
78.5 


85.1 
85.4 


58.4 
59.1 


60.3 
59.8 


100,594 
88.233 


81,008 
77,026 


234, 724 
234,045 


63,456 
66,069 


80,676 
72, 174 


26.8 
26.4 


52.8 
52.1 


74.7 
75.9 


35.7 
37.7 


47.8 
43.5 


25,402 
34,033 


12,441 
18, 118 


159,491 
146, 152 


12,754 
18, 510 


12,418 
7,201 


6.8 
ia2 


8.1 

12.3 


50.8 
47.4 


7.2 
10.6 


7.3 
4.3 


109, 553 
114,239 


9.2 

10.0 


1,081,668 
1,018,005 


90.8 

9a  0 


766,233 
728, 988 


64.3 
94.4 


3,404 
4,156 


1,556 
1,253 


4.0 
4.8 


1.1 
.9 


82,148 
83,085 


138,695 
137,953 


96.0 
95.2 


98.9 
99.1 


76, 812 
79.221 


134,622 

134,166 


89.8 
90.8 


96.0 
96.5 


75, 297 
75,048 


133, 077 
130, 958 


88.0 
88.0 


94.9 
94.2 


69,579 
69, 728 


125,945 
123, 939 


81.3 
79.9 


89.8 
89.2 


57,098 
59,174 


95,536 
95,608 


66.7 
67.8 


68.1 
68.8 


28,867 
21,516 


41,700 
38,701 


33.7 
24.7 


29.7 
27.8 


25, 
23. 

8 
9 

3,898 
3,849 

11.4 
12.4 

30,337 
27, 281 

88.6 
87.6 

27,327 
23,620 

79.8 
75.9 

24,399 
19,666 

71.3 
63.2 

19,264 
14, 783 

56.3 
47.5 

7,779 
9,288 

22.7 
29.8 

787 
4,819 

2.3 
15.5 

12.1 
11. 

3 

6 

4,351 
3,767 

27.4 
25.1 

11,521 
11,237 

72.6 
74.9 

9,591 
9,643 

60.4 
64.3 

8,166 
8,203 

51.4 
54.7 

4,230 
5,732 

26.7 
38.2 

0 
448 

0 
3.0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6^1 
63. 

5 
5 

5,082 
5,244 

6.9 
7.1 

68,046 
68,164 

93.1 
92.9 

63,545 
65,321 

86.9 
89.0 

62,077 
64,282 

84.9 

87.6 

61,702 
63,255 

84.4 
86.2 

55,028 
55, 632 

75.2 
75.8 

36,697 
36,651 

50.2 
49.9 

26 
26 

5 
0 

7,427 
8,263 

25.4 
28.8 

21,807 
20,466 

74.6 
71.2 

16,040 
16.341 

54.9 
56.9 

13, 136 
11,691 

44.9 
417 

8,873 
7,222 

3a  4 
25.1 

1,918 
2,873 

6.6 

lao 

1,008 
890 

3.4 

3.1 

34, 
33. 

8 

7 

6,678 
8,205 

17.7 
22.4 

30,978 
28,372 

82.3 
77.6 

23,504 
22,872 

62.4 
62.5 

19,654 
21,064 

52.2 
57.6 

19,274 
19,347 

51.2 
52.9 

14,864 
13,728 

39.5 
37.5 

4,589 
3,945 

12.2 

las 

14 

14. 

4 

1 

5,711 
2,732 

41.0 

2ao 

8,221 
10,907 

59.0 
8a  0 

6,979 
8,993 

sai 

65.9 

6,570 
7,647 

47.2 
56.1 

5.451 
7.539 

39.1 
55.3 

874 
2,862 

6.3 
21.0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

A^  U,  1971 
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COMPARISON  OF  HEW  1968  AND  1969  SCHOOL  SURVEY  FIGURES  ON  36  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OUT  OF  THE  100  LARGEST  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES— Continued 


• 

- 

Negroes  attending 

0-49.9  percent 

5&-100  percent 

80-100  percent 

90-100  percent 

95-100  percent 

99-100  percent 

100  percent 

Total 

Total 

minority  schools 

minority  schools 

minority  schools 

minority  schoola 

minority  schools 

minority  schools 

minority  schools 

number 

number 

Percent  - 

of 

of  Negro 

of  total 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

P«f- 

Per- 

Distrk* 

students 

students 

students 

Number 

cent 

Number 

cent 

r«umber 

cwit 

Number 

cent 

Number 

cent 

Number 

c«it 

N  ember 

cent 

Boston  School  Depart- 
ment (Boston,  Mass.): 
IQCO                . 

94,887 

27, 276 

28.7 

5,863 

21.5 

21,413 

78.5 

16,324 

59.8 

12,421 

45.5 

laosi 

36.8 

5,537 

20.3 

1,476 

5.4 

1968       

94, 174 

25,482 

27.1 

5,943 

23.3 

19,539 

76.7 

13, 878 

54.5 

ia983 

43.1 

8,558 

33.6 

4,936 

19.4 

79 

.3 

San  Francisco  Unified 

School  District  (San 
Francisco,  Calif.): 
1969 

93,139 

26,037 

28.0 

2,893 

11.1 

23,144 

88.9 

13,891 

53.4 

9,267 

35.6 

7,845 

3a  1 

688 

7.6 

175 

0.7 

1963 

94,154 

25,923 

27.5 

4,024 

15.5 

21,899 

84.5 

12, 079 

46.6 

8,904 

34.3 

5,275 

20.3 

1,310 

5.4 

110 

0.4 

Saitlie,  (Seattle,  Wash.): 
19$9                

89.183 

10,343 

11.6 

4,570 

44.2 

5,773 

55.6 

3,151 

30.5 

1,154 

11.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1968 

H02S 

10,376 

11.0 

4,647 

44.8 

5,729 

55.2 

2,531 

24.4 

845 

8.1 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ciacinnati,  (Cincinnati, 

Okioj: 
1969       

85,286 
86,807 

37,456 
37,275 

43.9 
42.9 

9,255 
8,171 

24.7 
21.9 

28,201 
29,104 

75.3 
78.1 

20,598 
18,957 

55.0 
50.9 

15,459 
16,347 

41.3 
43.9 

13,192 
12.652 

35.2 
33.9 

10,377 
ia903 

27.7 
29.3 

4.778 
6,291 

12.  S 

1968 

16.9 

parttand  public  schools. 

(Portland  Oreg.): 
19(9                  

77,806 

6,685 

8.6 

3,909 

58.5 

2,776 

41.5 

1,590 

23.8 

1,300 

19.4 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

1968 

78,413 

6,388 

8.1 

3,664 

57.4 

2,724 

42.6 

1,589 

24.9 

1,307 

2a5 

0 

u 

• 

« 

0 

0 

PHtiburgh  City  School 

District  (Pittsburgh, 

Pa.); 
;139                  .    . 

73,500 

29, 342 

39.9 

6,284 

21.4 

23,058 

78.6 

17,698 

60.3 

14,683 

50.0 

12,842 

43.8 

10, 053 

34.3 

4,139 

M.l 

1M8 

76, 268 

29,898 

39.2 

6,373 

21.3 

23,  525 

78.7 

17,936 

6a  0 

15,699 

52.5 

12.779 

42./ 

11,588 

38.8 

2,925 

9.S 

Newaik  public  schools 

(Newark,  N.J.): 
1969 

77,227 

55,995 

72.5 

1,327 

2,4 

54,668 

97.6 

49,068 

87.6 

47,  777 

85.3 

46,753 

83.5 

31,268 

55.8 

7,555 

13.5 

1968 

75,960 

55, 057 

72.5 

1,174 

2.1 

53,883 

97.9 

48,686 

88.4 

47, 131 

85.6 

41,746 

/5.8 

29,738 

54.0 

10,607 

19.3 

Kansas  City  School  Dis- 

trict (Kansas  City, 

Mo.): 
1969 

72,638 

35, 326 

48.6 

3,153 

8.9 

32, 173 

91.1 

27, 813 

78.7 

25,982 

73.5 

24, 120 

68.3 

16, 939 

48.0 

4,808 

13.6 

1968 

74. 202 

34,692 

46.8 

4,86j 

14.0 

29,82. 

86.0 

27,083 

/8.1 

24, 231 

69.8 

23,  331 

6/.  3 

17,460 

50.3 

5,050 

14.6 

Buffalo  (Buffalo,  N.Y.): 
1969 

71.441 

26,940 

37.7 

7,154 

26.6 

19,786 

73.4 

16,887 

62.7 

15,847 

58.8 

15,563 

57.8 

14, 326 

53.2 

2,220 

8.2 

1968 

72,115 

26,381 

36.6 

7,113 

27.0 

19, 268 

73.3 

17, 161 

65.1 

16,503 

62.6 

16,122 

61.1 

11,565 

43.8 

1,474 

5.6 

Unifiad  School  District 

No.  259  (Wichita, 

Kans.): 
1969 

67, 025 

9,278 

13.8 

5.211 

56.2 

4,065 

43.8 

3,952 

42.6 

3,952 

42.6 

3,489 

37.6 

1,049 

11.3 

0 

0 

1968 

68,391 

8,913 

13.0 

4,058 

45.5 

4,855 

54.5 

4,757 

53.4 

4,222 

47.4 

4,222 

47.4 

1,386 

15.6 

0 

0 

Clark  County  School 

District  (Las  Vegas, 

Nev.): 
1969 

70,909 

8,928 

12.6 

5,159 

57.8 

3,769 

42.2 

3,020 

33.8 

3,020 

33.8 

3.020 

33.8 

2,088 

23.4 

0 

0 

1968 

67,526 

8,233 

12.2 

3,961 

48.1 

4,272 

51.9 

4,272 

51.9 

4,272 

51.9 

3.726 

44.0 

699 

8.5 

0 

0 

Oakland  Unified  School 

District  (Oakland, 

Calif.): 
1969 

61, 679 

35,248 

57.1 

1,841 

5,2 

33,407 

94.8 

27,416 

77.8 

21,823 

61.9 

18,336 

52.0 

7,420 

21.1 

194 

.6 

1968 

64,102 

35,386 

55.2 

1,958 

5.5 

33,  428 

94.5 

27,  292 

77.1 

22,  452 

63.4 

16,604 

46.9 

8.062 

22.8 

1,661 

4.7 

Omaha  public  schools. 

District  No.  1,  Omaha, 

N«t)r.: 
1969  

62,481 

11,547 

18.5 

2,730 

2.3.6 

8,817 

76.4 

7,840 

67.9 

4.429 

38.4 

3,345 

29.0 

247 

2.1 

0 

0 

1968 

62,431 

11,284 

18.1 

2,309 

20.5 

8,975 

79.5 

6,210 

55.0 

4,408 

39.1 

4,321 

38.3 

674 

6.0 

0 

0 

Toledo,  Toledo,  Ohio: 
1969 

62,985 

17,043 

27.1 

4,637 

27.2 

12,406 

72.8 

10,903 

64.0 

8,646 

5a7 

6,679 

39.2 

2.615 

15.3 

774 

4.5 

1968 

61,684 

16,473 

26.7 

3,725 

22.6 

12,748 

77.4 

10,553 

64.1 

8,626 

52.4 

6,752 

41.U 

2.164 

13.1 

1,617 

9.6 

Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio: 
1969 

58,287 

22,932 

39.3 

2,447 

10,7 

20,485 

89.3 

18,456 

80.5 

17,783 

77.5 

17,783 

77.5 

14,206 

61.9 

4.122 

18.0 

1968 

59,527 

22, 790 

38.3 

2,488 

10.9 

20,305 

89.1 

18,837 

82.7 

18.837 

82./ 

17,574 

//.I 

14,198 

(fci.3 

5,061 

22.2 

Akron,  Akron,  Ohio: 
1969 

56,838 

15,071 

26.5 

5,944 

.39.4 

9,217 

60.6 

5,345 

35.5 

3,909 

25.9 

3,000 

19.9 

1,156 

7.7 

522 

3.5 

1968 

58.589 

15, 137 

25.8 

5,705 

37.7 

9,432 

62.3 

5,958 

39.4 

3,594 

32.7 

3,133 

2a; 

1,264 

8.4 

588 

3.9 

Fresno  City  Unified 
School  District,  Fresno, 
Calif.: 
1969 

57  029 

4  876 

8.6 

872 

17  9 

4,004 

82.1 

3,321 

68.1 

3.321 

68.1 

3,021 

68.1 

2,158 

U.3 

0 

0 

1968 

58,234 

5,251 

9.0 

831 

15.8 

4,420 

84.2 

4,023 

76.6 

4.023 

76.6 

3,806 

72.5 

2,579 

49.0 

583 

11.3 

Sacramento  City  Unified 

School  District,  Sacra- 

mento, Calif. : 
1969 

53,327 

7,776 

14.6 

5,123 

65.9 

2,653 

34.1 

327 

4.2 

258 

3.3 

258 

3.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1968 

52,545 

7,324 

13.9 

5,150 

7a  3 

2,174 

29.7 

387 

5.3 

259 

3.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fisty  Community  School 

Corj.,G.„,,nd.: 

48  436 

30  623 

63.2 

893 

2.9 

29,730 

97.1 

27,542 

89.9 

26, 533 

86.6 

26.466 

86.4 

21583 

67.2 

14,581 

47.6 

1968 : 

48.431 

29,826 

61.6 

916 

3.1 

28,910 

96.9 

27,057 

90.7 

25,347 

85.0 

24,110 

8a8 

23,265 

78.0 

9,652 

32.4 

"Mfcwter,  Rochester, 
N.Y.; 
1969 

46,843 

14,588 

31.1 

5,999 

41.1 

8,587 

58.9 

5,329 

36.5 

3.761 

25.8 

2,948 

20.2 

647 

4.4 

0 

0 

1968.... 

47,372 

13,697 

28.9 

6,232 

45.6 

7,447 

54.4 

4,708 

34.4 

3,792 

2/.; 

1,652 

12.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

flint  Citv  School  District, 
flin^W: 

46, 377 

17,998 

38.8 

4,943 

77.5 

13,055 

72.5 

7,427 

41.3 

5,381 

29.9 

5,381 

29.9 

1,139 

6.3 

0 

0 

1968 

46.495 

17,212 

37.0 

4,165 

24.2 

13.047 

75.8 

7,297 

42.4 

6,425 

37.3 

6.425 

3/.  3 

1,193 

6.9 

0 

0 

Hichaiood  Unified, 

Ridimond,  Calif : 

1969 

42,215 

11,126 

26.4 

5,031 

45.? 

6,095 

54. 8 

4,768 

42.9 

3,688 

33.2 

3,256 

29.3 

416 

3./ 

416 

^   1968 

43.123 

10.424 

24.2 

4,006 

38.4 

6,418 

61.6 

4,522 

43.4 

3,627 

348 

2,819 

2/.U 

1,143 

11.0 

534 

5.1 

Fort  Wavne  Community 
S*«ols,  Fort  Wayne, 

19(9 

43,016 

5,932 

13.8 

1,664 

78.1 

4,268 

71.9 

2.542 

42.9 

1,668 

28.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IW- 

41,595 

5,760 

13.8 

1,552 

26.9 

4,206 

73.1 

3,291 

5M 

1,856 

32.2 

1,J2« 

23.1 

0 

0 

0 

Totals: 

1969 

5.426,756 

2,068,451 

38.5 

?**'SS 

11.7 

1.844,881 

813 

1,308,199 

62.6 
62.7 

19(1 

S,  400, 070 

2,016,160 

37.3 

2U,73< 

12.1 

1,771.607 

87.9 

1,263,329 

■••■•■■•*■■ 
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BELL  V.  SCHOOL  CITY  OF  GARY.  IND. 
Cite  ai  213  F.Supp.  819(1963) 
TABLE  SHOWING  COMPA|ISON  OF  NEGRO  AND  WHITE  YOUTH  ENROLLED i  IN  GARY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  YEAR  1951  AND  YEAR  1961 


1951-S2 


Schools 


Total     Number 

•nroll-  of 

ment     Nogroos 


f  srcont 


Attn* 

Ambfidgt 

Banmktr 

Bathune 

Bevtrldi* 

Brunswick . 

190. 

69  "" 

ii:i" 

Carver 

Chase 

893 

893 

oo 

Oouflas 

Drew 

Duabar 

Fdiwn 

1,339  . 
1,896 

482  . 
2,260 

Emenon 

FranMln. 

179 

9.44 

Fra«b«t 

fiariwtt. 

1,266 

56 

Qen  Park 

474  . 
108  . 
701 

Ivanhoe 

JaflwioiL 

Kttliy 

8"" 

'i.'u' 

Uncgln 

Locke 

754 

744 

18.67 

Mann 

■Marquette 

2,  US  . 

■  Some  years  estimated  because  no  records  made. 


Tofal 
numbtr 
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1961-62 


Total 
enroll- 
ment 


Number 

of 

Negroes 


Percent 


1,095 

350  

877  876  99 

1,011         1,001  99.01 

470  392  83.4 

1,039  

1,196         1,196         100 

467  171  36. 8 

1,051         1,050  99.9 

978  974  99. 59 

1,343        1,342  99.92 

1,358  27  1.9 

2.184  276  12.64 

756  

2,109    2,004    95 
1,272    1,272    100 

293  

678      89    13. 12 

773      35     4. 9 

375  

1,418         1,413  99.64 

1.094         1,093  99.9 

1,602  1  .99 

707  


1951-52 


1961-62 


Schools 


Total     Number 

enroll-  of 

ment     Negroes 


Percent 


Total 
enroll- 
ment 


Number 

of 

Negroes 


Percent 


Melton 


Miller 

Nobel 

Nofton 

Pittman  Square 

212  . 

Pulaski 

Pyle 

1.671 

1,646 

98.52 

Riley 

313  . 
3,676 
1,698 

""3.'676' 
74 

Roosevelt 

Tolleston 

Vohr 

100 
4.3 

Wallace 

2,384  . 
344 

Washington 

Webster 

30 

8.72 

Williams :_    

Wirt.... 

Special  schools: 

Duneland 

795. 

Lutheran  Church 

Norton  Park 

Teenettes 

701 
196 
626 

1.660 
507 

1.719 
868 
725 

3,202 

1,898 
801 

2,726 
676 
547 
881 

1.034 

74 

62 

45 

9 


Total 22,770 


8,406 


36.5 


43,090 


1.466     ""M.3i 

■"i."7i4 ».T 

836         96.3 

3,200 99.00 

1.455  76.(5 

11  1.37 

"162 2196 

"wi ioo"" 

2  1.9 

35  47.29 

45  72.58 

34  77.3 

2  2.2 

23, 055    irr 


EXHIBIT  2 
RACIAL  SEGREGATION  IN  GARY.  IND.,  SCHOOLS 


Negro  attending— 


Total 

number     

of  of  Ne^o 

students  studerts 


Percent 

of  total 

students 


0  to  49.9  per- 
cent minority 
schools 


50  to  100  per- 
cent minority 
schools 


80  to  100  per- 
cent minority 
schools 


90  to  100  per- 
cent minority 
schools 


95  to  100  per- 
cent minority 
schools 


99  to  100  per- 
cent minority 
schools 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


100  percent 
minority 
schools 

Per- 

Number     cent 


1951-52' 22.770  8.^ 

1961-62' 43.090  23,0(5 

Gary  Community  School  Corpi, 
Gary,  Ind.: 

1969 48,436  30,6*3 

196B 48,431  29,^ 


>  Bated  on  figuret  dted  In  Bell  case,  p.  821,  213  F.  lupp.  819.  HEW  school  survey  figures. 


36.6 
53.5 


63.2 
61.6 


IJO     JO 6,780    80.6 

8H      3.5 18,852    81.6 


893 

916 


2.9 
3.1 


29,730 
28,910 


97.1 
96.9 


27,542 
27,057 


89.9 
90.7 


26,533 
25,347 


86.6 
85.0 


26,466 
24,110 


86.4 
80.8 


20,583 
23,265 


67.7 
78.0 


14,581 
9,652 


47.6 
32.1 


Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  statistics  which 
the  Senator  has  recited  with  reference  to 
Boston  are  Indeed  shocking.  The  Sen- 
ator stated  that  we  had  more  minority 
students  in  segregated  schools  in  1969 
in  Boston  than  we  iiad  In  1968,  and  the 
flgTire  now  is  78^  percent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  in  spite  of  all  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
passed  a  particular  law  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  That  is  far  wbrse 
than  it  is  in  the  State  of  Oeorgla,  and  I 
have  heard  of  no  administrators  of  HEW 
going  up  to  Boston  and  harassing  the 
Boston  school  officials. 

Can  the  Senator  shed  any  light  ae  to 
why  they  spend  all  their  time  in  the 
South — which  has  achieved  a  much  bet- 
ter average  of  integration  than  has  Bos- 
ton— and  completely  Ignore  the  problem 
In  Boston? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  a  news  Item  here, 
and  I  have  that  point  covered  in  another 
part  of  my  speech.  I  am  glad  the  Sen|itor 
has  brought  it  up. 

Recently,  several  Cabinet  officer)  of 
the  present  administration  went  to  'At- 
lanta— seven  Cabinet-level  officials  ^ew 
to  Atlanta — to  review  what  one  meniber 


of  the  group  described  as  a  record  of 
remarkable  progress  In  southern  school 
desegregation. 

Yes,  they  complimented  Atlanta  about 
what  it  had  done  and  complimented  the 
administration  for  what  it  had  done 
about  school  desegregation.  But,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  I  do  not  see  that  they 
went  to  Boston  either  to  compliment 
Boston  or  to  try  to  enforce  the  law.  They 
have  not  been  to  Detroit,  to  St.  Louis,  or 
to  Chicago. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Washington  would 
be  a  good  starting  point.  What  is  the 
degree  of  desegregation  In  the  Washing- 
ton schools? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  now  composed  of 
94  percent  colored  students. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  suppose  that  is  the 
highest  percentage  of  any  area  in  the 
United  States.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Applying  the  statistics  that  HEW  has 
given  us.  they  put  Washington  in  the 
southern  area  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  recall  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Brown  decision,  President 
Eisenhower  called  upon  the  school  offi- 
cials in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  make 
Washington  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  They  have  not  succeeded  very 
well  in  their  efforts,  have  they? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  It  is  the  very  oppo- 
site. There  has  been  a  steady  migration. 


I  think  that  when  the  Brown  decision 
was  decided,  there  were  approximately 
40  percent  minority  students  in  the  Dis- 
trict, and  now  it  is  94  percent. 

There  has  been  a  migration  from  the 
public  schools — and  certainly  it  is  no  sin 
for  a  parent  to  decide  that.  There  has 
been  a  migration  away  from  the  District 
on  account  of  the  schools. 

These  are  not  happy  facts.  I  am  not 
happy  because  of  these  facts.  There  has 
been  a  lack  of  input  of  families  with 
school  children  moving  to  the  Wasliing- 
ton  area.  Very  few  of  them  move  into  the 
District  itself.  They  stop  in  the  suburbs, 
where  they  do  not  have  the  same  situa- 
tion in  the  schools. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  bringing  these  statistics  to  the  public 
view.  It  seems  that  public  officials  let 
other  sections  of  the  country  suffer  from 
benign  neglect  in  this  respect  and  spend 
all  their  time  harassing  the  poor  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  education  officials 
In  the  South.  It  seems  to  me  that  other 
sections  of  the  country  should  receive 
some  attention  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  sentiments.  That  Is  exactly  what 
I  am  pleading  for  here. 

I  do  not  want  to  discredit  stny  race  or 
any  school  or  any  area  of  the  country. 
We  want  a  policy  with  which  we  can 
live.  This  is  destroying  our  schools  in 
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certain  areas  of  the  South— thte  total, 
massive,  Immediate  integration  under 
flat  of  law,  of  coiut  orders.  It  is  isolating 
certain  areas  of  our  country.  People  are 
moving  away,  Just  as  they  move  away 
from  Washington.  Human  nature  Is 
much  the  same.  I  want  every  child,  mi- 
nority group  or  any  others,  to  have  the 
best  possible  chance  for  an  education, 
but  in  getting  that  chance  I  do  not  want 
to  destroy  the  opportunity  for  all  the 
children  to  have  a  real  chance. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  If  a  southern  edu- 
cator had  made  the  statement  the  Sen- 
ator quoted  by  the  education  official  in 
Trenton,  N.J.,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  HEW 
would  move  in,  instantly,  and  cut  off  the 

money?  ^    ^^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  certainly  is  the 
pattern.  That  sword  of  Damocles  would 
fall.  That  is  the  record.  That  Is  the  pat- 
tern of  operation  in  the  South. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  That  Is  unequal  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  There  Is 
no  better  Illustration  now  of  unequal  ac- 
tion at  the  school  level. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION     OF     ROXTTINE 
MORNINO   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Allen)  .  At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  routine 
morning  business  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  speeches  by 
Senators  therein  limited  to  3  minutes 
each. 

Is  there  morning  business  to  be  trans- 
acted at  this  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON 
FRIDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Friday,  during  the  adjournment,  all 
committees  may  have  until  5  o'clock  p  jn. 
to  submit  reports  on  bills  and  resolu- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
Jbjection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CRANSTON,  R.I.,  REOISTERS  THAT 
CITY'S  CONCERN  FOR  THE  AMERI- 
CAN PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN  THE 
HANDS  OF  HANOI 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
month  of  March,  America  marked  a  spe- 
cial Week  of  Concern  for  its  sons  held 
prisoner  by  a  North  Vietnam  which 
scorns  the  established  conventions  of 
civilized  nations. 

In  this  Senate  we  held  a  special  Day  of 
Dedication  and  Determination  that  these 
1.600  men  shall  not  be  forgotten  In  our 
decisions  for  war  or  peace. 

But  our  concern  Is  not  limited  to  a 
week  of  7  days — It  has  endured  for  the 
7  years  since  the  first  Imprisonment  and 
will  not  cease  imtil  the  last  American  Is 
secure  In  his  American  home. 

Cities  and  towns  and  villages  and 
neighborhoods  keep  alive  this  purpose  In 
their  prayers  and  in  their  public  efforts. 

My  own  city  of  Cranston,  R.I.,  has  set 
aside  the  day  of  April  28  as  its  part  in  the 
national  day  of  support  for  the  men  In 
the  hands  of  Hanoi — calling  for  humane 
treatment  to  the  hour  of  release  and  ask- 
ing that  that  hour  of  freedom  shall  not 
long  be  delayed. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Honorable 
James  L.  Taft.  Jr.,  mayor  of  Cranston, 
RJ.,  speaks  for  Itself— and  I  am  proud 
and  privileged  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  Insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PROCI.AMATXON 

Whereftfi.  the  SUent  Majority  Mobilization 
has  designated  April  28.  1971  as  a  national 
day  of  support  for  our  American  Prisoners  of 
War  In  the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese, 
and 

Whereas,  we  are  calling  for  himiane  treat- 
ment of  these  prisoners  of  war  If  not  for 
their  out  and  out  release,  and 

Whereas,  we  must  show  more  concern  for 
the  plight  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  James  L.  Taft,  Jr.,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Cranston  do  hereby  proclaim 
AprU  28,  1971,  as  "POW  Day"  in  Cranston, 
and  urge  our  citizens  to  reaffirm  our  support 
of  these  valiant  men. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOONTTION      OF 
SENATOR  NELSON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus) 
on  tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  be  recog- 
nlaed  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CANNIKIN  A-BLAST  PLAN  SHOULD 
BE  ABANDONED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  for  a  reversal  of  the  Atomic 
Elnergy  Commission's  pending  plan  to 
schedule  a  massive  undergroimd  nuclear 
test  In  October  at  Alaska's  Amchltka 
Island.  I  am  dismayed  at  the  news  of 
this  decision,  based  on  the  serious  geo- 
logical, ecological  and  political  conse- 
quences of  this  test,  code  named 
"Cannikin." 

Because  of  Its  large  magnitude,  "Can- 
nikin" could  conceivably  Induce  an 
earthquake  and  bring  about  secondary 
radiation  effects  which  could  be  far  more 
damaging  and  disadvantageous  than  any 
questionable  short-term  strategic  gain. 

I  am  noting  the  protests  of  the  Cana- 
dian and  Japanese  governments  as  well 
as  leaders  throughout  the  United  States. 
I  urge  the  American  government  to  re- 
consider implementing  the  Cannikin 
plan  out  of  respect  for  their  legitimate 
concerns. 

If  reports  are  accurate,  "Cannikin" 
will  be  a  test  of  an  enlarged  warhead  for 
the  Spartan  antl-balllstlc  missile.  What 
Is  certain  Is  that  this  test  will  be  for  a 
weapons-related  system. 

I  am  stunned  by  this  proposal  which 
occurs  at  a  time  when  we  are  negotiating 
In  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks — 
SALT — ^for  a  halt  to  such  missile 
system. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  recall  my 
own  proposal  for  accepting  the  Soviet 
offer  to  negotiate  an  agreement  banning 
or  limiting  to  a  very  low  level  the  ABM. 
It  is  my  Judgment  that  this  initiative 
would  lead  to  further  agreements  on 
offensive  weapons. 

I  was  pleased  at  the  latest  reports  that 
the  administration  may  be  less  reluctant 
to  accept  an  ABM  agreement,  but  now  I 
am  puzzled  by  this  news  which  shows  an 
obvious  discrepancy. 

"Cannikin"  is  a  demonstration  of  how 
bureaucratic  decisions  are  made  in  a 
vacuum  with  little  consideration  of  their 
overall  repercussions.  I  am  fearful  that 
the  Amchltka  test  will  be  a  setback  to  the 
SALT  talks  now  being  held  in  Vienna. 

Besides  SALT  negotiations,  there  has 
been  a  growing  acceptance  of  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty  which  "Cannikin" 
completely  Ignores. 

A  comprehensive  or  low  threshold  test 
ban  would  be  a  logical  extension  of  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  feasible  if 
the  technological  progress  In  detection, 
as  set  out  In  the  Woods  Hole  report,  is 
vaUd. 

If  the  United  States  carries  out  the 
Cannikin  plan,  a  chance  to  halt  the  arms 
race  might  once  again  be  out  of  our 
reach. 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  an  addi- 
tional 15  minutes,  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHRETSr.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.  I  have  spoken  to  the 
majority  whip. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  my  3  minutes  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Mlrmesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate '  the 
courtesy  of  the  dlstlngxilshed  majority 
whip. 


ADDITIONAL  PROTOCOL  H  TO  THE 
TREATY  FOR  THE  PROHlBl'llON 
OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  lit  is 
my  understanding  that  on  Mondayi  the 
Senate  will  take  up  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar item  relating  to  the  protocol  to|  the 
treaty  for  the  prohibition  of  nudlear 
weapons  in  Latin  America.  I  shall  nat  be 
able  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  so 
I  should  like  to  make  my  statement  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  the  attentioti  of 
the  Senate  to  protocol  n  to  the  Treaty 
for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weaj^ons 
in  Latin  ..\merica.  which  is  usuallyjre- 
ferred  to  as  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco.  This 
treaty  is  the  culmination  of  a  regional 
effort  to  keep  Latin  America  free  of  inu- 
clear  weapons.  As  early  as  1958,  C^ta 
Rican  Ambassador  Oonzolo  Facio,  how 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  presented  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States  a 
proposal  for  arms  limitation  in  Lfitin 
America,  including  a  pledge  not  to  manu- 
facture or  acquire  nuclear  weapons,]  No 
concrete  progress  was  made  on  this  pro- 
posal at  that  time.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  in  1962.  Brazil,  Bo- 
livia, Chile,  and  Ecuador  cosponsorad  a 
resolution  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  providing  for  a  denucleariised 
zone  in  Latin  America.  A  vote  on  this 
resolution  was  postponed. 

On  December  20,  1962.  in  a  speech  ^be- 
fore an  International  Arms  Control  8fm- 
posiimi  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  I  called!  for 
the  establishment  of  a  denuclearized 
Latin  America :  i 

Th»  United  States  In  concert  with  Ita  sfcter 
republics  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  hlu  a 
solemn  obligation  and  a  great  opportutilty 
to  encourage  a  multilateral  agreement  Itan- 
ning  the  manufacture,  the  storage,  the  test- 
ing, and  the  combat  use  or  nuclear  arms  land 
delivery  systems  In  Latin  America.  ] 

In  fact.  Mr.  President.  I  went  furljher 

suggesting  that —  j 

A  denuclearized  zone  In  Latin  America 
should.  If  possible,  lead  to  the  creatlo4  of 
a  zone  emptied  of  conventional  weapon^  as 
well.  Any  curbing  of  the  amount  of  a^m.s 
going  to  Latin  American  nations  under  effec- 
tive and  balanced  safeguards  would  ha^  a 
healthy  Impact  on  the  economies  of  ahat 
area.  ' 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  April  29,  1063, 
the  Presidents  of  five  Latin  American 
countries — Bolivia,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Mex- 
ico, and  Brazil — issued  a  declaration  an- 
nouncing that  their  governments  w^ere 
prepared  to  sign  a  multilateral  agi^- 
ment  by  which  Latin  American  Govern- 
ments would  undertake  not  to  manuf^- 
ture,  receive,  store  or  test  nuclear  we|ip- 
ons  or  nuclear  launching  devices,  and  In- 
viting the  cooperation  of  other  countries 
so  that  Latin  America  might  be  recog- 
nized as  a  denuclearized  zone.  Several 
years  of  negotiation  followed  until  on 
February  14,  1967,  the  treaty  was  opeaed 
for  signature.  j 

On  April  1,  1968,  I  signed  protocol  n 
to  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States.  The  protocol  prohi])it8 
its  adherents  from  deplosring  or  testing 


nuclear  weapons  in  the  territories  of  the 
nonnuclear  weapon  states  in  the  treaty 
area  under  any  circumstances.  In  addi- 
tion, parties  to  protocol  n  agree  not  to 
use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
treaty.  Just  as  it  was  my  special  privilege 
as  vice  president  to  sign  the  protocol,  it 
is  my  special  privilege  as  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  urge  full  Senate  support 
for  this  important  dociunent.  Without 
adherence  by  the  United  States  and  by 
the  other  nuclear-weapon  powers  to  this 
protocol  the  creation  of  a  Latin  American 
nuclear  free  zone  will  be  incomplete.  Yet, 
Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  to  stop  here.  As  I 
remarked  when  signing  this  protocol : 

We  hope  this  treaty  wUl  also  give  new  Im- 
petus to  the  efforts  of  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments to  reach  agreement  on  other  limita- 
tions on  the  acquisition  of  military  equip- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
MEMORIALIZING  CONGRESS  TO 
REQUIRE  CREDIT  CARDS  TO  CON- 
TAIN THE  ADDRESSES  OF  THE 
PERSONS  TO  WHOM  ISSUED 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  has 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  memorial- 
izing Congress  to  require  credit  cards  to 
contain  the  addresses  of  persons  to  whom 
issued. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
Inform  the  Congress  that  because  of  the 
extensive  use  and  expanding  numbers  of 
credit  cards,  it  is  necessary  for  Congress 
to  take  such  action  as  would  help  allevi- 
ate the  complications  faced  by  those  es- 
tablishments honoring  this  type  credit. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Hollings  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Irick  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resoltttion- 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 

action    as    is   necessary   to   require   credit 

cards  to  contain  the  addresses  of  persons 

to  whom  issued 

Wliereas,  credit  cards  are  being  used  more 
and  more  In  interstate  commerce;  and 

Whereas,  the  number  of  com.pany  and  or- 
ganization credit  cards  has  become  volumi- 
nous; and 

Whereas,  this  saturation  is  causing  many 
problems  and  hardships  on  persons  honoring 
the  various  cards  in  that  they  are  mistakenly 
Impreoaed  on  the  charge  slips  of  the  wrong 
company  or  organization;  and 

Whereas,  this  proUem  is  compounded  as 
most,  if  not  all,  credit  cards  do  not  have  the 
addresses  of  the  penons  named  on  the  cards; 
and 

Whereas,  when  the  error  is  viltlmately  de- 
tected the  person  honoring  the  credit  card  is 
often  without  recourse  as  the  whereabouts  of 
the  card  holder  are  unknown;  and 

Whereas,  If  those  issuing  credit  cards  were 
to  be  required  to  Include  the  address  of  the 
holder  this  problem  would  be  alleviated;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  is  the  proper  body 


to  make  such  requirement  as  the  problaa 
transgresses  state  Unee;  and 

Whereas,  the  General  AauttMy  of  this 
State,  in  the  interest  of  fairness,  would  Uks 
to  memorialize  the  Congress  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  necessary  to  require  all  credit  canls 
to  include  the  address  of  the  bolder. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  reaolved  by  the  Bmitt 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring- 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  requested  to  talce  such  »<stlon  as  is 
necessary  to  require  that  all  6.edit  cards 
contain  the  addresses  of  the  persons  to  whcin 
they  are  Issued. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  at 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Hep- 
resentatives  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Congressional  Delegation  representing  South 
Carolina. 


CONCLUSION    OF    ADDITIONAL 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains  under  the 
previous  request  for  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  for  an  additional  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obje:tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  need  additional 
time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
have  some  additional  time. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Chair  will  recognize  me,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  need  approxi- 
mately 9  or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  again  be  closed 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS THURMOND  AND  BROOKE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina may  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  and  that  he  be  followed  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  ,  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADDITIONAL  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
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agtln  be  instituted,  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is 
recognized. 


THE  SOVIET  STRATEGIC  MISSILE 
TROOPS  AND  THEIR  SPECIALIZED 
TRAINING  ACADEMY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks — 
SALT— now  underway  in  Vienna,  great 
attention  is  being  focused  upon  the 
strategic  weapons  and  military  hardware 
of  the  two  superpowers.  Yet,  I  think  that 
we  should  all  be  aware  that  much  more 
than  military  hardware  Is  involved.  We 
must  become  aware  of  the  military  struc- 
ture of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  training  of 
their  professional  officer  corps,  and  the 
strategic  concepts  which  support  the 
growth  of  the  Soviet  military  apparatus. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  Soviet  ca- 
pacity solely  in  terms  of  weaponry  and 
systems  development.  The  Soviets  have 
devoted  great  attention  and  a  sizable 
budget  to  the  development  of  human  re- 
sources to  support  their  military  plans. 
They  have  systematically  set  about  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  necessary 
supply  of  technicians,  advanced  experts, 
and  strategic  thinkers  appropriate  to  ad- 
vanced weapon  technology. 

The  United  States  has  four  topnotch 
military  academies,  which  down  through 
the  years  have  provided  us  with  some 
great  officers.  I  do  not  in  any  sense  want 
to  downgrade  the  job  they  are  doing.  Yet, 
I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Soviets  have 
98  military  colleges,  each  graduating 
about  60  to  80  officers  annually,  and  19 
academies  providing  advanced  militajy 
education.  Today  I  want  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  just  one  of  these  academies,  the 
Dzerzhinskiy  Military  Engineering 
Academy  in  Moscow.  One  of  the  oldest 
schools  of  its  type  in  the  world,  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  it  has  been  dedi- 
cated for  the  past  decade  almost  exclu- 
sively to  providing  advanced  studies  for 
the  officer  corps  of  the  strategic  missile 
troops  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces. 

The  significance  of  this  development 
goes  back  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces  in  January  1960 
Into  five  independent  services,  as  com- 
pared to  the  traditional  three  of  the 
United  States.  One  of  these  coequal  serv- 
ices is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  stra- 
tegic missile  troops;  that  Is,  troops 
trained  in  the  use  of  intercontinentel 
ballistic  missiles  find  other  strategic 
weapons.  The  other  Soviet  service  is  de- 
voted to  air  defense.  This  reorganization 
was  in  line  with  Soviet  strategic  thinking 
which  recognizes  strategic  missiles  as  a 
unique  development  In  the  history  of 
warfare,  requiring  a  whole  new  approach 
to  the  military  art.  While  the  growth  of 
the  U5.  forces  has  occurred  largely  along 
the  lines  of  the  historical  development 
of  military  systems,  the  Soviet  organiza- 
tion Is  purely  on  a  functional  basis. 

This  reorganization  forced  the  Soviets 
totake  a  new  look  at  the  preparation  of 
their  troops,  and  to  concentrate  on  the 
oew  Job  to  be  done.  In  the  early  sixties. 


five  military  colleges  were  apparently 
assigned  to  train  the  commanding  offleers 
and  engineering  experts  for  this  service. 
These  schools  are  located  in  Perm,  Ros- 
tov, Serpukhov,  Kharkov,  and  Riga.  They 
graduate  sec(»id  lieutenant-engineers, 
who  are  entitled  to  engineering  positlcms 
if  out  of  military  service.  The  Soviet  stra- 
tegic missile  troops  have  no  parallel  In 
the  free  world.  From  the  start,  it  was  an 
elite  corps.  By  now,  about  75  percent  of 
the  commanding  officers  have  an  engi- 
neering degree  of  some  trpe  or  other. 

Such  an  elite  corps  requires  even  fur- 
ther preparation,  however.  There  are 
many  indications  that  the  Soviets  took 
one  of  their  most  prestigious  institutions, 
the  150-year-old  Dzerzhinskiy  Academy, 
and  used  Its  facilities  largely  for  the  ad- 
vanced training  of  the  officers  of  the 
strategic  missile  troops.  In  the  first  place 
this  is  evident  in  studies  of  the  personnel 
who  graduated  from  the  academy  and 
subsequently  were  placed  in  high  posi- 
tions in  the  strategic  missUe  corps. 

Second,  we  know  that  the  activity  of 
the  academy  is  subordinated  to  the  cen- 
tral organs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Ministry  of 
Defense,  and  in  particular  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  strategic  missile 
troops,  Marshal  No.  I.  Krylovo.  The  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  strategic  missile 
troops  is  always  the  speaker  at  the  grad- 
uation ceremonies  of  the  academy,  and 
the  academy  participates  in  the  military 
festival  das^s  of  the  strategic  missile 
troops. 

Finally,  we  can  see  that  the  curricu- 
lum of  tihe  academy  has  been  reoriented 
to  the  changed  technology.  In  the  decade 
1960-70,  the  academy  granted  56  doc- 
toral degrees  in  military  science,  a  degree 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  Western 
academic  world. 

The  curriculum  changes  must  be  re- 
viewed against  the  pattern  of  its  long 
history,  during  which  the  academy  has 
been  renowned  for  the  quality  of  Its 
scientific  trsdning  and  the  research  proj- 
ects undertaken.  Its  roster  Includes  some 
of  the  greatest  names  in  Soviet  artillery, 
engineering  and  missiles,  such  as  that  of 
academician  and  Lt.  Gen.  A.  A.  Blagon- 
ravov,  N.  R.  Drozdov  and  others.  During 
the  war,  the  academy  contributed  much 
to  the  military  engineering  effort  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  since  then  has  been  a  ma- 
jor center  for  the  research  effort  and 
training  of  artillery  and  later  missile  ex- 
perts for  military  services.  The  academy 
has  adapted  itself  to  changing  condi- 
tions and  requirements.  Its  postwar  ac- 
tivities may  be  said  to  comprise  three 
periods  of  growing  intensification  of  de- 
velopment and  research,  periods. which 
coincide  with  the  stages  of  development 
of  Soviet  artillery  and  rocketry  and  later 
missiles. 

The  first  period,  extending  from  1946  to 
1953,  was  one  of  reassessment  and  re- 
evaluation  of  the  wartime  efforts  and  ex- 
periences projecting  them  toward  the  fu- 
ture trends  in  military  affairs  and  objec- 
tives. The  curriculum  of  the  academy 
prior  to  World  War  n  was  handled  with- 
in six  departments,  29  chairs,  and  eight 
divisions  and  services,  covering  the  fol- 
lovrlng  general  topics:  Command,  mili- 
tary Instruments,  artUlery  weapons,  ar- 


tillery materials,  combat  supplies,  gun- 
powders, explosives,  and  so  forth.  Start- 
ing with  the  1946-^7  academic  year,  the 
curriculum  of  the  Command  Depart- 
ment was  extended  to  4  years  and  2 
months,  and  of  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment to  5  years  and  2  months. 

The  second  period,  extending  from 
1953  to  1959,  coincided  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolutionary  changes  in 
military  affairs,  which  affected  directly 
the  organizational  structure,  training 
and  research  programs  of  the  academy. 
The  number  of  specialties  in  the  academy 
was  increased  and  new  scientific  projects 
were  imdertaken. 

During  this  period  when  nuclear 
means  of  warfare  were  being  introduced, 
the  academy  began  to  train  not  only 
specialists  in  ground  and  aircraft  artil- 
lery, but  also  engineers  for  tank  artillery 
and  automatic  control  system.  The  num- 
ber of  specialties  related  to  artillery  and 
military  instrumentation  was  broadened 
and  expanded  again. 

The  third  period,  which  extends  from 
1960  to  the  present,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant and  coincides  with  the  creation  and 
development  of  the  Strategic  Missile 
Troops.  Their  creation  was  immediately 
reflected  in  a  new  unprecedented  over- 
haul, streamlining  and  expansion  of  the 
academy. 

There  took  place  a  radical  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  entire  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  Eicademy,  of  its  training  proc- 
ess, scientific  research  work,  and  mate- 
rial and  technical  base.  All  the  chairs 
and  laboratories  were  reorganized.  Many 
laboratories  were  created  anew.  In  the 
departments,  chairs,  divisions,  studies 
sections  and  in  the  courses,  the  planned 
curricula  and  study  programs  were  modi- 
fled  to  adapt  to  new  weapons  require- 
ments. In  order  to  broaden  the  training 
program  in  new  weapons  and  reach  the 
distant  localities  of  the  coimtry,  a  cor- 
respondence department  was  created  In 
1961.  The  political  administration  train- 
ing and  supervision  were  also  stream- 
lined and  adjusted  to  the  new  reqiilre- 
ments. 

The  expansion  of  the  facilities  and 
curriculum  of  the  academy  continued 
all  throughout  the  sixties.  This  was  a 
decade  of  continuous  growth.  A  new  lab- 
oratory building,  a  new  training  build- 
ing, a  new  suburban  training  center 
equipped  with  the  latest  technological 
equipment  were  erected  to  take  care  of 
rapid  development  in  the  new  weapon 
system  technology.  The  academy  started 
to  work  on  Important  new  complex  proj- 
ects suid  the  number  of  scientific  research 
works  published  rose  from  20-30  in  1960 
to  100  in  1970. 

Between  1962  and  1970,  the  academy 
carried  out  11  scientific  research  proj- 
ects and  published  20  methodological 
handbooks.  It  may  be  indicative  of  the 
scale  and  importance  of  the  projects  that 
a  methodology  of  operation  and  control 
said  technological  testing  of  one  of  the 
new  installations,  built  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Prof.  L.  I.  Karpov,  resulted  In  a 
yearly  saving  of  10  to  20  million  rifles. 

These  examples  show  the  magnitude  of 
operations  of  this  academy,  which  per- 
forms the  scientific  support  mission  to 
the  strongest  land -based  strategic  mis- 
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sile  system  In  the  world.  The  present 
chief  of  the  academy  is  Lt.  Oen.  P>  P. 
Tonkikh,  who  recently  replaced  the  IJril- 
liant  Soviet  artillery  specialist,  Mar- 
shal G.  Odintsov. 

Because  of  the  highly  secret  missioli  of 
the  Soviet  academy's  work,  its  work  is 
not  publicized  in  detail  in  the  Soviet 
press.  Tet  it  is  evident  from  the  prestige 
given  to  the  graduates  and  to  its  pi^lic 
functions  that  the  Soviets  assign  its  so- 
cial role  a  high  priority.  These  priori|ties 
will  not  be  changed  lightly.  Let  usi  be 
aware,  then,  of  the  difBculties  which  the 
U.S.  negotiators  face  at  the  SALT  taiks. 
The  work  of  the  academy  is  just  one  ex- 
ample of  the  elaborate  military  structtire 
which  the  Soviets  have  built  up  in  s|ap- 
port  of  their  grand  plan. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Uiider 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  ffom 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for 
minutes. 


15 


THE  UNENDING  WAR  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  10  years  since  the  first  American 
ground  advisers  were  sent  to  Vietnam,  In 
that  time  the  total  cost  of  our  war  e^ort 
in  Southeast  Asia  has  exceeded  $125  t>il- 
lion.  Nearly  50,000  American  lives  h»ve 
been  lost  in  combat  and  hundreds,  of 
thousands  of  Americans  have  b^en 
wounded.  Asian  casualties,  civiUan  ind 
military,  can  only  be  estimated.  However, 
these  estimates  have  reached  a  million. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  objectives  we 
had  in  mind  at  the  outset  of  this  con- 
flict, there  is  no  national  or  intematiotial 
security  consideration  worth  the  ptice 
we  have  paid.  We  have  begun  a  w^- 
drawal  from  Vietnam.  Already  253,000 
American  troops  have  returned  ho|ne. 
Another  100,000  are  scheduled  to  be 
brought  home  before  the  end  of  this  year. 
And  this  is  to  President  Richard  Nixon's 
credit.  However,  that  still  leaves  neflP'ly 
200,000  American  troops  in  Southeiast 
Asia  to  conduct  the  conflict,  the  destruc- 
tion, and  the  death  which  has  cornel  In 
such  large  measure  to  the  Asian  and  the 
American  people  fighting  tn  South  Viet- 
nam. 

What  is  more,  as  long  as  our  forces 
remain  in  Vietnam,  our  prisoners  of 
war — whose  names  and  numbers  are  yet 
unknown  and  who  have  borne  the  pains 
of  separation  and  deprivation  for  so 
many  years — will  remain  there,  too. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  said  tliat 
they  will  negotiate  the  return  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  as  soon  as  a  deadline  is 
established  for  withdrawal.  President 
Nixon  has  said  that  we  plan  to  withdraw, 
and  I  believe  we  will  withdraw.  Howe^r, 
the  question  is  when. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  of  ^ur 
withdrawal  is  a  fact  that  we  can  afford 
to  announce  to  the  world  so  that  nefo- 
tlations  may  proceed.  These  negotiations 
could  result  in  an  immediate  exchailge 
of  prisoners  of  war.  They  could  also  re- 
salt  in  an  agreement  covering  the  s^e 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Southeitst 


Asia.  Further,  there  could  be  a  cease-fire 
which  would  stop  the  killing. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not  live 
up  to  their  commitment  to  negotiate  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  and  a  cease-fire 
our  agreement  will  not  be  irrevocable. 

As  we  look  at  what  is  happening  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Communist  China,  and 
around  the  world.  I  believe  that  this  is 
the  right  time  for  us  to  assume  this  risk. 

I  urge  oiir  President  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
have  borne  the  burden  of  so  much  of 
the  conflict,  to  take  this  last  logical  step 
toward  ending  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  voted  for 
the  McGovem-Hatfield  amendment.  At 
that  time  39  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
in  concurrence  that  such  a  deadline  for 
withdrawal  was  required.  Today  I  have 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  that  amend- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Our  goal  miost  be  at  least  51  Members 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  who 
are  ready  to  assimie  the  risk,  who  are 
ready  to  say  to  the  world — and  particu- 
larly to  the  North  Vietnamese — we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  time  certain  and  we 
have  acted  on  a  time  certain,  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

Oiu"  President  has  said — and  I  believe 
him — that  he  has  in  his  mind  a  timetable 
for  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia.  However,  I  beheve  that 
the  time  is  now  for  him  to  state  that 
timetable. 

If  he  does  not  agree  that  December  31, 
1971,  is  the  time,  then  let  him  set  his  own 
time  certain.  Perhaps  he  believes  it 
should  be  June  1,  1972.  But  whatever  he 
says,  at  least  let  him  say  it  now.  Let 
him  set  that  time  certain.  Let  us  get  on 
with  negotiations  for  the  exchange  of 
our  prisoners  of  war.  Let  us  get  on  with 
the  negotiations  for  a  cease-fire  to  stop 
the  killing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe,  as  I  have  said, 
that  the  time  is  right,  that  we  can 
assume  the  risk,  that  there  is  no  danger 
to  the  UJS.  forces  in  South  Vietnam  in 
the  establishment  of  a  time  certain  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
extrication  of  American  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia  are  matters  to  be  jointly 
considered  and  decided  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Chief 
Executive  Officer.  I  think  that  we  should 
share  the  responsibility  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  these  days  it  would  appear  that  we 
are  opening  up  the  doors  to  better  com- 
munication with  the  Communist  Chinese. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  only  a  ping  pong  team 
now,  but  hopefully  it  will  be  much  more 
later.  We  have  recognized  that  we  can- 
not ignore  the  existence  of  800  million 
people  on  earth,  that  we  cannot  live  in 
peace  as  long  as  there  is  a  nation  such  as 
Commimist  China  which  is  unknown  to 
the  American  people  and  to  others  across 
the  world. 

The  time  Is  now  when  through  a  nor- 
malization of  relations  with  all  of  Asia, 
we  can  begin  to  open  up  the  doors  for 
the  generation  of  peace  that  our  Presi- 


dent has  so  eloquently  spcdcen  of  in  his 
address. 

Mr.  President,  we  intend  to  talk  and 
talk  and  talk  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate 
until  the  number  of  39  Senators,  who  last 
year  voted  for  a  time  certain,  will  grow  to 
at  least  51  Senators  voting  for  a  time 
certain  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican forces  from  South  Vietnam.  Let  us 
bring  an  end  once  and  for  all  to 
this  disastrous,  this  devastating,  this  un- 
conscionable war  which  rages  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  President.  I  speak  with  full  recog. 
nition  of  all  that  President  Nixon  has 
attempted  to  do.  I  have  often  said,  and 
I  repeat,  that  when  he  took  office  in 
1969  there  were  549,000  American 
forces  in  Vietnam.  Now,  we  have  below 
300,000  American  forces  there  and  he  Is 
continuously  decreasing  that  number. 
But  the  fighting  still  rages  on.  The  level 
al  violence  is  still  high.  The  deaths  that 
are  rained  upon  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese alike,  military  and  civilian,  still 
goon. 

No  one  can  deny  that  between  now  and 
1972  there  will  still  be  thousands  more 
people  dying  as  a  result  of  that  war 
which  we,  unfortunately,  have  not  been 
able  to  bring  to  an  end. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time 
has  come — in  fact,  I  should  say  the  time 
has  long  passed — when  this  Nation 
should  have  the  full  participation  and 
cooperation  of  its  elected  leaders,  who 
have  shared  the  responsibility  In  law 
but  not  in  fact  for  bringing  an  end  to 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  closing  I  again  urge  the  President 
to  establish  his  date;  and  I  urge  him  to 
accept  the  31st  of  December  of  this  year 
for  the  extrication  of  all  American 
forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  in  the  highest  terms 
for  what  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
just  said,  and  the  contribution  he  has 
made. 

I  associate  myself  with  him  spedfically 
on  2  points:  One,  that  a  time  certain 
must,  be  fixed  and  announced;  and  two, 
that  the  time  certain  be  for  the  removal 
of  all  American  forces  from  the  South- 
east Asia  area. 

I  think  his  suggestion  that  we  discuss 
this  intensively  is  most  in  order.  I  expect 
tomorrow  to  address  myself  to  this 
precise  question.  I  think  it  is  especially 
timely  because  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
h.aa  made  it  rather  clear  that  so  far  as 
he  Is  concerned  there  Is  to  be  no  time 
Umit  on  the  removal  of  our  air  and 
supply  assistance.  That  is  not  my  view, 
as  it  is  not  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

I  think  this  is  a  subject  in  which  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  the  Senate,  has  a 
responsibility  which  no  longer  can  be 
avoided  or  evaded. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  comments.  I  know  that  he 
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feds  deeply  and  passionately  about  this 
matter  His  eloquent  and  effective  voice 
in  the  Senate,  will  be  heard  not  only 
tomorrow  but  also  from  now  on  as  we  try 
to  convince  more  and  more  of  our  col- 
leagues to  join  in  the  establishment  and 
the  announcement  of  a  date  certain  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces 
from  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  I 
to  take  this  position.  Both  of  us  are 
members  of  the  President's  party.  We 
support  the  President,  we  believe  in  him, 
we  understand  the  tremendous  tasks 
which  he  faces,  and  appreciate  what  he 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  since  he  has 
been  in  office.  But  I  think  we  both  agree 
that  if  the  North  Vietnamese  will  live 
up  to  their  frequent  assertion  that  they 
will  negotiate  for  the  return  of  all  the 
prisoners  and  possibly  a  cease  fire  upon 
the  announcement  of  a  date  certain,  then 
certainly  this  is  a  risk  that  our  Gov- 
ernment can  afford  to  take. 

I  believe  that  If  we  fail  to  do  this  at 
this  time,  we  are  defeating  ourselves  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  would  like  to  see 
us  put  the  burden  now  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong.  For  if  they  do 
not  intend  to  negotiate  merely  upon  the 
announcement  that  we  have  a  time  cer- 
tain for  withdrawal,  If  they  fail  to  ne- 
gotiate for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  or 
if  they  faU  to  negotiate  for  a  cease  fire, 
then  they  will  suffer  greatly  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  serve  notice  that 
from  this  day  forward  this  Senator,  and 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  many  more,  will 
continue  to  speak  out  both  in  this  forum 
and  elsewhere,  urging  both  our  col- 
leagues and  our  President  to  assume  this 
risk. 

TRANSACnON      OF      ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  additional 
routine  morning  business  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSING  FOR  PERSONS  OF  LOW 
AND  MODERATE  INCOME— RERE- 
FERRAL  OF  PROPOSED  BILL  AND 
COMMUNICATIONS  TO  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
commimication  which  was  entered  on 
March  16,  1971,  from  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate,  together  with 
a  proposed  biU  "to  assist  in  meeting  na- 
tional housing  goals  by  authorizing  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
permit  companies  subject  to  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to 
provide  housing  for  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  Income,"  and  a  memorandum 
on  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
to  authorize  participation  in  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  programs,  be 
rereferred  from  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Griffin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v/ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  TO  REPORT 
EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
■nON  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
may  have  untU  midnight  Friday  to  re- 
port the  Emergency  School  Aid  and 
Quality  Integrated  Education  Act  of  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  EMERGENCY 
SCHOOL  AID  AND  QUALITY  INTE- 
GRATED EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1971 
TO  BE  MADE  THE  PENDING  BUSI- 
NESS UPON  BEING  REPORTED 
FRIDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
such  time  on  Friday  as  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  and  Quality  Integrated  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1971  is  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, it  be  made  the  pending  legislative 
business,  even  though  the  Senate  will  not 
be  in  session  on  Friday^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  Emergency  School  Aid  and 
Quality  Integrated  Education  Act  of  1971 
will  then  become  the  unfinished  business 
on  Monday  next. 


will  convene  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  recognition  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
to  be  followed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  ^Mr.  Case)  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to 
be  followed  by  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
legislative  calendar  is  as  clear  as  crystal 
and  as  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth.  Hence, 
there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 
The  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
would,  of  course,  urge  and  hope  that 
committees  will  continue  to  work  dili- 
gently and  to  report  bills  and  resolutions 
to  the  Senate  for  floor  action. 

The  majority  leader  has  indicated  that 
there  will  be  no  business  on  Friday,  and, 
of  course,  the  Senate  will,  when  it  com- 
pletes its  business  tomorrow,  go  over  im- 
til  Monday  next  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  majority  leader  has  also  indicated 
that  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  that  vote  has  been 
set  for  1  o'clock  p.m.  on  Monday  next 
on  Calendar  No.  4  of  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. Executive  H,  91st  Congress,  sec- 
ond session.  Additional  Protocol  n  to  the 
Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America.  Senators  are 
again  reminded  that  there  will  be  a  roll- 
call vote,  therefore,  at  1  o'clock  pjn.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  unfinished  business  for  Monday 
next  will  be  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
and  Quality  Integrated  Education  Act  of 
1971.  ^^^^^^__ 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjourmnent  imtil 
11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  pin.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
April  15, 1971,  at  11  ajn. 


STAR  PRINT  OF  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  73 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  star  print  of  Senate  Resolution  73, 
to  amend  rule  XVI  and  that  the  para- 
Braph  which  is  numbered  8  In  Senate 
Resolution  73  be  renumbered  9  in  the 
surprint. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate  today,  I  shall 
proceed  to  outline  the  program  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  on  tomorrow  the  Senate 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  7.  1971,  under  authority  of 
the  order  of  the  Senate  of  April  5,  1971: 

National  Hiohwat  Teaitic  Sajxtt 
Adictnistration 
Douglas  W.  Toms,  ol  Washington,  to  be 
Administrator    of    the    National    Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration;  new  position. 
U.S.  Ciicrnr  Cou«t« 
Donald  Stuart  Ruaseli,  of  South  OaroUna, 
to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  fourth  circuit,  vice 
Simon  E.  Sobeloff,  retired. 

Herbert  Y.  C.  Choy,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  a 
U.S.  circuit  Judge,  ninth  circuit,  vice  Stanley 
N.  Barnes,  retired. 
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The  foUowlng-iuuneil  officer  under  tb^  pro- 
nslonA  or  title  X,  United  States  Code,  aec- 
tlOQ  3066,  to  be  aaslgned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responelblllty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
8066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Oen.  Robert  Clinton  Taber,  244-60- 
6462,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brlgiidler 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 


U.S.  Navt 
Vice   Adm.   Turner  P.   Caldwell,  Jr., 


Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  graide  of  vice 


U.S. 


pro- 

MC- 


admlral,  when  retired,  piirsuant  to  the 
visions  of  title  X,  United  States  Code 
tlon  S233. 

Im   THX    AjtMT 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  a»te8 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3305 : 

Aany  PaoMOTioN  List 
To  be  colonel 
Nye.  Roger  H..  483168269. 
The  following- named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  sites, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  Spates 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299 : 

Abmt  Promotion  List 
To  be  Ueutenant  colonel 

Aarestad,  James  H.,  473201421. 

Abood.  Edmond  P  .  063225079. 

Adams,  Lawrence  E.,  457344358 

Alnee.  Donald  S.,  14S204S64. 

Akers.  Albert  B.,  410641753. 

Albert,  Benjamin  B.,  229243855. 

Albree,  John  A.,  033200899 

Alter,  Charles  P..  304055499. 

Alverson,  Wlllard  G.,  534228188. 

Anderson.  Dee  R.,  529200771. 

Anderson.  Julian  A.,  S3822I435. 

Anderson.  Skinner  E.,  446284051. 

Andrews,  Donald  A.,  131162303. 

Andrews.  George  N.,  024228009. 

Arculls,  Sherwln,  248388824. 

Armstrong,  Charles.  512220767. 

Amet,  Robert  A.,  566324462. 

Arter.  Robert,  294264790. 

Ashley,  Ploy  L.,  399204425. 

Atkeson,  Edward  B.,  224526595. 

Atkinson.  Larry  R..  146125241. 

Aude,  Peter  N.,  Jr..  563326733. 
Austin.  Oarratt  A.,  264308874. 
Bachlnskl.  Stephen,  176226568. 
Badger,  Joseph  E.,  108187402. 
Baez-Murphy.  Julio,  581686940. 
Bailey,  Bruce  B..  037260892. 
Bailey.  Robert  A..  Jr  .  137222605. 
Baker.  Arthur  R..  494287789. 
Baker.  Harold  L.,  419301620. 
Baker,  Theodore  A..  442243886. 
Barber.  Ransom  E.,  215389499. 
Barnes.  Wllman  D..  458382458. 
Barrlnger.  Pred  A..  239348279. 
Barrlnger.  John  D  .  087220188. 
Barron.  James  T  ,  542203345. 
Barry.  Thomas  M. .  Jr  .  361 1 67569. 
Basanez.  Edward  S..  439406176. 
Bashore,  Prank  M.   176324159. 
Bates.  James  D  .  312245779. 
Bauers,  Robert  E..  467401400. 
Baxter.  Daryle  K..  561227610. 
Bayless,  Rober'-  M..  535228991. 
Beaty,  Raymond  H..  414281935. 
Beavers.  Joseph  E..  4S6209872. 
.  Beczklewlcz,  Peter  305423223. 
Bednar,  Richard  J..  505343432. 
Beers,  Edwin  D..  29514.3060. 
Bell.  John  E..  248405235. 
Beneflel,  Daniel  J  .  316122310. 
Bergstrom,  Richard,  536183202. 
Bemler.  Jacques  W..  081323470. 
Berry,  Thomas  3..  195147041. 
Best,  Prederlc  W.,  Jr.,  237366186. 
Blcher,  George  A..  466221084. 


Biggs.  Odie  E.,  446280212. 
BUon,  John  J.,  130167740. 
Birch,  Harold  B.,  176223730. 
Blrdseye,  Elmer  H.,  045207595. 
Bishop,  James  M.,  304243656. 
Blttlck,  Emmett  K.,  267228848. 
Black,  John  R..  560302730. 
Black,  Roscoe,  265285931. 
Blanchard,  Howard  B.,  679262317. 
Blazlna,  Joseph  J.,  473447374. 
Bludworth,  Donald  G.,  264207808. 
Boatner,  James  G.,  467400347. 
Boggs,  Lewis  A.,  IV.  229205669. 
Bonham,  Mark  M.,  Jr.,  721019442. 
Bowden,  James  C,  Jr.,  504260271. 
Bowers,  Emmett  W.,  253246704. 
Bowman,  Elmo  L.,  294145347. 
Bradford,  Duke  C  ,  Jr.,  420380457. 
Bradley,  James  T.,  463280366. 
Bradley,  Philip  H.,  416381004. 
Bradley,  WUUam  J..  036168692. 
Bradshaw.  John  N.,  262308227. 
Brady,  Morris  J.,  346182472. 
Bralm,  Paul  P.  201126206. 
Branch,  Raymond  L.,  487281666. 
Brandenburg,  John  P.,  475180010, 
Brandenburg,  John  N..  446223061. 
Breen,  Thomas  A.,  257601466. 
Britton,  Thomas  N.,  264201830. 
Broady,  James  P.,  677309421 . 
Brooks,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  308241286. 
Brosky,  Vincent  I.,  186205543. 
Brosnan,  John  P.,  081325878. 
Brown,  Dewey  E.,  462341163. 
Brown,  Harry  W.,  626461883. 
Brown.  Jack  W.,  086146799. 
Brown,  Norman,  378209662. 
Brubaker,  RusseU  E.,  217244166. 
Bryson.  Balrd  P.,  637120027. 
Buchan,  Earl  K.,  313148407. 
Buck,  Bruce  P.,  496039832. 
Burke,  John  P.,  130164562. 
Burke,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  679448660. 
Burkholder,  LoweU,  299140559. 
Burton,  Kenneth  J.,  506265574. 
Burton,  Thomas  M..  134142042. 
Butler,  Jack  R.,  313206059. 
Butler,  Lawrence  E.,  230220687. 
Byers,  John  R..  307263821. 
Callaway.  Jack  O..  469204926. 
Calvert,  Charles  L.,  250409299. 
Campbell,  Clarence,  678308208. 
Canham,  Charles  D.  W.,  362260156. 
Cannon.  James  W.,  190226008. 
Cape^.  Norrls  R..  249400331. 
Caras,  James,  3011ti6217. 
Carlson,  Gerald  J.,  381207896. 
Carmlchael,  Donald,  158186200. 
Carpenter,  Archie  E.,  537183286. 
Carplnterl,  Paul  S.,  069246369. 
Carrlgan,  Marlon  R.,  249381750. 
Carroll.  David  A.,  376384882. 
Carter,  David  O.,  467642429. 
Carter,  Edd  M.,  257601278. 
Carter,  William  O..  249408369. 
Casbon,  Lewis  M  .  307203014. 
Case.  Onore  E.,  622366433. 
Casey,  Joe  P..  499167593. 
Casner,  Earl  L.,  Jr.,  611242246. 
Oastro,  Joseph  P.,  037260752. 
Catbrall,  Eugene  H.,  132163521. 
Cavazoe,  Richard  E.,  462345065. 
Champion,  Alfred  N.,  417221602. 
ChampUn,  Allen  R.,  386146210. 
Chancey,  Clarence  W..  264269782. 
Chapman,  James  N.,  363247536. 
Chappell,  James  H.,  374284431. 
Charles,  Carlyle  H..  246346874. 
Chamey,  Theodore  J.,  164242243. 
Chastaln,  John  D.,  249440763. 
Check,  James  A.,  390244257. 
Cheeak,  Kenneth  L..  465340864. 
Chrlsco,  Robert  H.,  400542790. 
Christiansen,  Thomas,  248409668. 
Clpolla.  Prancls  R.,  176223993. 
Clark,  Donald  T.,  448145167. 
Clark.  Steven  T..  301223261. 
Clarke.  Robert  B.,  362224423. 
Clause,  James  D.,  437426763. 
Clay,  Jack  H.,  264324670. 


Clemons.  Joseph  G.,  Jr..  220204782. 
Cobb,  John  E.,  247204660. 
Cochran,  Arthur  P.,  440240038. 
Coe,  George  B.,  400128260. 
Cole,  BUlle  J.,  431407390. 
Coleman,  Walter  E.,  226368724. 
Colenmn,  William  E.,  675241229. 
Coley,  James  P.,  430485294. 
Collier,  Harry  H.,  266203935. 
Collins,  Roland  H.,  014249884. 
Compton.  Thomas  J.,  441201981. 
Conn,  Jack  L.,  466267381. 
Cook,  Harold  E.,  115181277. 
Cook,  James  H.,  425400235. 
Cook,  Morris  G.,  337129647. 
Cooper,  John  P.,  448146602. 
Cooper,  WUllam  E.,  Jr.,  420626048. 
Cooper,  WUUam  W.,  448079863. 
Corbett,  Charlee  D.,  416301573. 
Corklll,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  643265919. 
Corllse,  James  J.,  027165133. 
Cortner,  Sanders  A.,  424261248. 
Costanzo,  Albert  C,  178207059. 
Coughlln,  Paul  A.,  464349514. 
Courts,  John  O.,  031147370. 
Cousins,  John  H.,  232328476. 
Cox,  Carlisle  B.,  Jr.,  264424796. 
Craig,  Prancls  W.,  240345641. 
Craig,  Max  A.,  251389926. 
Craig,  Verne  P.,  004224160. 
Cramer,  Raymond  A.,  Jr.,  616266971. 
Craun,  Noel  E.,  Jr.,  158161987. 
CrUwell,  Daniel  L.,  440245241. 
Crochet,  Elby  J.,  465626011. 
Cromley,  David  J.,  180167360. 
Cromwell,  Raymond  B.,  247322481. 
Cronln,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  579326382. 
Crouch,  William  E.,  Jr.,  222123481. 
Crow,  Eldward  E.,  440249494. 
Crowe,  Charles  A.,  430382802. 
Crowe,  J.  Godfrey,  224628416. 
Crowley,  Ellaworth.  404261611. 
Culp,  Jamee  P.,  272204528. 
Cummlngs,  Clyde  E.,  657281379. 
Cunningham,  Gene  S.,  627269837. 
Cuny,  Philip  A.,  677386307. 
Curran,  Otsorge  W.,  162129160. 
Dalgh,  John  D.,  452406611. 
Dalgneau,  Louis  A.,  280203378. 
DaU,  Burt.  064201212. 
Daly,  Earl  E.,  Jr.,  423420072. 
Daniels,  John  L.,  456321674. 
Darrtngton,  Kenneth,  618264842. 
DasbleU,  John  C,  223382328. 
Davis,  Clarence  A.,  Jr.,  380202986. 
Davis.  Ernest  J.,  029168119. 
Davis.  Prancls  J.,  015247178. 
Davis.  Michael  M.,  459349762. 
Davis,  William  E..  219229941. 
Davison.  Evan  R.,  092142776. 
De  Loach,  William  W.,  248366326. 
De  Ramus.  Thomas  B.,  416328033, 
Decker,  Oscar  C,  Jr.,  505221930. 
Delchmelster,  Frank,  196163249. 
Dermy,  Lawrence  E..  338169008. 
Depew,  William  L.,  570309436. 
Derrick,  John  T.,  465342679. 
Deskls,  Anthony  J.,  041226703. 
Dews,  Robert  W.,  286167299. 
Dickson.  John  P.,  Jr.,  247363196. 
Dlcus,  Forest  J.,  499227025. 
Dietrich,  Daniel  H.,  219129230. 
Dlllard,  Douglas  C,  257284446. 
Dlttamo,  Roy  J.,  553325306. 
EHxon.  Willie  P.,  256261879. 
Dobson,  Robert  R.,  242269463. 
DoerfUnger,  Otto  C,  104223123. 
Donaldson,  John  E.,  271225059. 
Donnan,  Joseph  A.,  265381464. 
Donovan,  Timothy  H.,  521326751. 
Does,  Jesse  B.,  444222533. 
Dotur,  Stephen  P.,  555283753. 
Dover,  Ralph  S.,  579528743. 
Downing,  Earl  D.,  466288132. 
Drake,  Charles  P.,  003127960. 
Drenkhahn,  Andrew  O..  484241655. 
Drtscoll.  Vender  B.,  089189896. 
Driver,  Owen  J.,  Jr.,  442206777. 
Dubla,  Christian  P.,  402282859. 
Dudney,  Charles  L.,  242325059. 
Dufour,  Elmore  O.,  467366460. 
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Puke,  Lee  E..  183204322. 
Dukes,  David  D.,  410461464. 
Dunham,  John  R.  Jr.,  166207908. 
Dupont.  Albert  A..  038123667. 
Duskln,  Edgar  W..  260343478. 
Dyer,  Robert,  A.  J.,  Jr..  431243064. 
Eastman.  Robert  W.,  374282650. 
Eaton,  Loren  D.,  448226814. 
Eberhardt,  Ernest  M.,  252380682. 
Ebersberger,  Robert.  217200334. 
Bcher,  William  E..  211144820. 
Elchlnger,  Louis  S.,  219162515. 
ffinsel.  David  W.,  Jr.,  271267188. 
Ells,  David  M.,  559323656. 
Ellis,  George  V.,  437168790. 
Emig,  Harvey  E.,  192141f  N. 
Erdrlch.  Robert  H.,  0081btf^ai. 
Ernst,  Harold  O.,  Jr.,  434249667. 
Escrlbano-Aponte,  Angel,  25662781U. 
Esper,  Donald,  366246833. 
Esser,  Alan  C,  833229764. 
Eva,  Norman  Jr.,  166201154. 
Evans,  Arthur  B.,  306161810. 
Evans,  Henry  C,  Jr..  215240610. 
Evans,  John  C,  207182806. 
Evans,  Lester  J.,  204120852. 
Palstenhammer,  Ludwig,  102120383. 
Pant,  Joseph  L.,  in.  425440170. 
Faulkner,  Etonald  H.,  009169797. 
Pelch,  James  P.,  039167810. 
Pessenden,  Jack  C,  432206830. 
Finch,  Edward  B.,  Jr.,  566324032. 
Finch,  Homer  J.,  464387563. 
Pish,  Ctirtls  D.,  450241521. 
Fitzgerald,  Leo  J.,  063202500. 
Fltzglbbons,  Eugene,  126162141. 
Flanagan.  Robert  W.,  024228876. 
Fleck,  Herbert  A..  176248759. 
Fletcher,  Robert  A.,  176209967. 
Poldberg,  John  D..  449309403. 
Ford,  Clarence  E..  462165428. 
Forman,  Robert  H.,  527268742. 
Forrester,  Redmond,  252440459. 
Foss,  Peter  J.,  468282034. 
Poster,  Thomas  O.,  II,  562320473. 
Fountain,  Poster  P.,  227300980. 
Fox,  Douglas  E.,  469266530. 
Fox,  Harley  C,  481124411. 
Fox,  William  I.,  261340158. 
Prancls,  Gordon  H.,  031303106. 
Fran'.,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  231689203. 
Praser,  Danny  P..  460328058. 
Prazler,  Lee  V.,  577328213. 
Pred,  Walter  A.,  150164926. 
French,  Daniel  W.,  641245819. 
French,  Harry  W.,  679246386. 
Friar,  Robert  G..  250324378. 
Prick,  Alan  A.,  358229032. 
Pridy,  Richard  S.,  367408599. 
Friend,  Edgar  V.,  Jr.,  050245967. 
Puccl,  Michael  A.,  163202999. 
Pulmore,  Charles  E.,  529226020. 
Pulton,  James  P.,  Jr.,  229308019. 
Fyock,  James  A.,  188208917. 
Qabe,  Donald  D.,  602160731. 
Oafford,  Travis  M.,  466306042. 
OaUl  Alexander  L.,  629521708. 
Galligan,  Hugh  S.,  066185736. 
Gardes,  George  H.,  477269897. 
Gamer,  Prank  R.,  ni,  406288607. 
Garrison,  Prank  L.,  448284018. 
Gately,  Matthew,  J.,  665260667. 
Gauger.  Daniel  M.,  400388465. 
Oecoma,  Richard  M.,  200202029. 
Oendron.  Alvln  J.,  382267608. 
Gentry,  Edwin  B,,  246301662. 
Gentry,  Paul,  235300378. 
German,  Robert  L.,  080202935. 
Getz.  Wilbur  D.,  202140196. 
OUbert,  John  M.,  267401221. 
OUbertson,  Rodney,  639249339. 
Glllllland.  WUllam.  481201678. 
Qlllls.  Charles  A.,  624220406. 
OUUs,  Ronald  J.,  642222400. 
Gluck,  Donald  W.,  084182803. 
Goettel,  Donald  J.,  635249773. 
Ooodnow,  Chandler,  003123898. 
Ooodson,  Allen  M.,  388340768. 
Goodwin.  Warner  S.,  344387337. 
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Baseman,  Frederick,  451242649. 
Bosenblum,  Donald  E..  089221106. 
BusseU.  Albert  L.,  Jr..  188167667. 
Bussell.  Byron  H.,  Jr.,  567347438. 
Butledge,  Clifford,  466188356. 
Byan,  Richard  L.,  274246765. 
Sanders,  Horace  M.,  Jr.,  462284384. 
Sanders,  Oscar  J.,  Jr..  430226020. 
Sanderson.  John  M.,  Jr.,  528303071. 
Sandlln,  Erie  O.,  Jr.,  423220830. 
Saye,  Joseph  M.,  566324674. 
Scallse,  Serafino  A.,  025206510. 
Schanche,  Norman  D.,  259247900. 
Scheider,  Max  B..  288241681. 
SchlUer.  WUUam  E.,  413341328. 
SchiUmg,  Warren  P.,  263247220. 
Schnlbben,  Jcrfin  H.,  Jr.,  260363958. 
Schowalter,  Edward,  437380080. 
Schultz,  James  D.,  069189735. 
Schuman,  Joseph  P.,  35221877. 
Schwelzer,  John  E.,  501223082. 
Sears,  Leslie  B.,  Jr.,  013204166. 
Seeley,  Wayne  L.,  469261046. 
Seliskar,  Jack,  470263170. 
Sellers.  PhUlp  D.,  424203057. 
Sennewald,  Robert  W.,  492224165. 
Shaffer,  Don  W.,  262364494. 
Sbaha.  James  H..  568263162. 
Sharp,  Daniel  G.,  618246564. 
Sharp,  Earl  W.,  232345633. 
Sheaves,  WUUam  B.,  233325216. 
Sheets,  PhU  K.,  Jr.,  463244498. 
Sheffey,  Fred  C,  Jr.,  190209627. 
Sheldon,  Lamar  L.,  254343639. 
Shepherd,  Wilbur  C  227300957. 
Sheridan,  Stan  R.,  564302397. 
Sheriff,  Francis  J.,  043225732. 
Shewski,  Joseph  A..  305427534. 
BhiUlngburg.  John,  459289470. 
Shuffstall,  Donald,  198182871. 
Simon,  Henry.  Jr.,  244223096. 
Simon,  Paul  N.,  032123441. 
Simonson.  Eugene  M..  285206137. 
Siracuse,  Angelo  J.,  009168622. 
Sites,  Joseph  L..  Sr.,  721147656. 
Skoglund.  Clifford.  531224498. 
Slavich.  Ivan  L.,  649301549. 
Slocum.  John  M..  Jr.,  561289598. 
Smith,  Athol  M.,  263606415. 
Smith,  Fred  D.,  497244922. 
Smith.  Herbert  H.,  243303942. 
Smith,  Herbert  M.,  Jr.,  465341116. 
Smith,  John  A.,  Jr.,  031166107. 
Smith,  Joseph  S.,  262308112. 
Smith,  Joseph  W.,  423240704. 
Smith,  Kulman  B.,  268343747. 
Smith,  Sam  H.,  465284260. 
Smith,  WUliam  M..  033201615. 
Sneeden,  Emory  M.,  246202090. 
Snyder,  Howard  W..  199220935. 
Snyder,  Melvln  C.  Jr.,  233428014. 
Snyder,  Richard  W.,  603186430. 
Snyder,  Robert  W.,  316260146. 
Socky,  Prank  J..  286221368. 

Soldow,  James  J.,  008127879. 

Sorensen.  Ted  O.,  628306292! 

Souser,  David  H..  198249777. 

SouvUle,  Laurence.  081326675. 

SpeU.  WlUlam  H..  074247086. 

Splcely.  Samuel  B..  225364275. 

Spitz,  WiUlam  M.,  496322183. 

Spivey,  Benjamin  G..  259342834. 

Stafford,  Mebane,  G.,  460307045. 

Stamper,  Archie  L.,  405320629. 

Standley,  Robert  J.,  462361024. 

Stannard,  George  W.,  501185912. 

Sternes,  Carl  S.,  450467622. 

Steele,  Howard  M.,  Jr.,  042245984. 

Steele,  WUUam  B.,  258300612. 

Steiger,  Wallace  C,  213268166. 

Stein.  Lewis  I..  100131336. 

Stephens.  WUUam  C,  364344254. 

Stephenson,  Floyd  G.,  267346160. 

Stevens,  Chris  W.,  24262008. 

Stevens,  John  R.,  261340030. 


Stewart,  Bradley  A.,  360168648. 
Stockdale,  WUliam,  338186666. 
Stoddard,  Richard  N.,  369207308. 
Stoner,  John  K.,  Jr.,  161242058. 
Storey,  Robert  G.,  271227046. 
Street,  Thomas  J.,  264422668. 
Strlngfellow.  Charles.  420326174. 
Strobrldge.  WUliam  002200107. 
Stubbs.  Duane  H..  670321088. 
Stumm.  Thomas  A.,  327246205. 
Suddaby,  Arlen  B.,  094208408. 
Sudderth.  David  H.,  Jr..  264186181. 
Sulenski.  Joseph  S..  361164034. 
SulUvan.  John  L..  221121984. 
Sutton,  Claude  B..  Jr..  255402230. 
Sutton,  Harry  L..  Jr..  176229103. 
Sutton.  James  L.,  464388626. 
Swan,  Charles  H..  003162402. 
Sweeney,  Bradley  W.,  460642767. 
Sweet.  Richard  S.,  039162743. 
Sweet,  Robert  W..  216221503. 
Swift,  Robert  J.,  Sr.,  480265214. 
Szymczyk.  Richard  A.,  088146056. 
Tague,  Duane.  R.,  310261720. 
Talafuse,  Darwin  D.,  467200628. 
Tambe,  Joseph  T.,  137220489. 
Tamez,  Rudolph  M.,  461261271. 
Tanzola,  Vincent  J.,  373208882. 
TarbeU.  Frank  8.,  040168015. 
Tatum,  John  M.,  Jr.,  261364728. 
Tavisch,  Roland  D.,  457306002. 
Taylor,  George  O.,  Jr.,  261363363. 
Taylor,  Porcher  L..  Jr.,  364268001. 
Taylor,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  436303730. 
Taylor,  WlUlam  W.,  Jr..  230260088. 
Teague,  Jerry  L.,  428187451. 
Teehan,  Paul  A.,  031145920. 
Telgland.  Virgil  R.,  483482570. 
TerreU.  Ernest  P.,  Jr.,  448222420. 
Tharp,  Charles  B.,  254341010. 
Thomas,  Constantine,  033122206. 
Thomas,  David  C,  104146057. 
Thomas.  Francis  O.,  Jr..  226202723. 
Thomas.  John  E..  Jr..  410248746. 
Thomas,  Monroe  G.,  429380734. 
Thomas,  Robert  P.,  266306525. 
Thomas,  WUUam  N.,  231267428. 
Thompson.  Jack  H..  305263822. 
Thompson.  Nathaniel,  183205662. 
Thompson,  Richard  H.,  120161747. 
Thompson,  Thomas  E.,  267301820. 
Thorsen.  Peter  L..  388244913. 
Tomlnac,  John  J.,  187144120. 
Toole,  Raymond  L..  106201413. 
Treat,  Charles  J.,  527228384. 
Tucker,  George  G.,  Jr.,  579247436. 
Tuggey,  Howard  J.,  373286201. 
Tumlln,  Grady  H..  Sr.,  254264051. 
Uttlnger,  Joe  W.,  404208412. 
ValeUa,  Dominic,  185144033. 
Van  Matre,  Donald  A.,  340221053. 
Vandenberg,  WlUlam,  358220007. 
Vassey.  Lyman  W.,  247468477. 
Vaughn,  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  047164627. 
Vaughn.  George  L.,  401287817. 

Vellella,  Frank  P.,  381247872. 

Vetort,  Herman  J.,  376406106. 

VlUaret,  Gustave  I.,  563340416. 

Vincent,  Robert  D.,  447263803. 

Von  Schlemmer,  Robert,  666247000. 

Wade,  David  E.,  113167326. 

Walby.  WlUam  G.,  646187137. 

Wsadman.  Francis  J.,  176223306. 

Walker,  BUly  G..  443301878. 

Walker,  Charles  J.,  002200134. 

Walker,  John  R..  Jr.,  614166713. 

Walker,  Samuel  S.,  461206261. 

Walpole,  PhlUp  P.,  360462661. 

Wang,  Jesse,  325260083. 

Wardrop,  Daniel  H..  385208606. 

Warren.  James  B.,  180120449. 

Waters,  WUliam  W.,  440338323. 

Watklns,  John  B.,  Jr.,  276303808. 

Watson,  Bobert  O.,  430430488. 

Weaver,  Jonathan  M.,  185303088. 

Weldner,  Earl  B.,  Jr..  014207060. 

Welch,  Paul  B..  Jr..  265234448. 

Wells,  Obel  H.,  478226804. 

WeUs,  Blchard  M.,  570528608. 

Wenneson.  Blchard  M.,  473207585. 


West.  Charles  P.,  251301061. 
Westrlch,  Balph  L..  268260292. 
Weyand.  Alexander  M.,  516288461. 
Whipple,  Ward  J.,  638123803. 
White.  Kenneth  H.,  Jr..  563346604. 
White.  Marlon  E.,  357306382. 
Whltmlre,  Nelson  L..  178220604. 
Whitted,  Jack  G.,  263343899. 
Wholey.  Paul  B.,  037122148. 
Wlard.  Setb,  Jr.,  047230206. 
Wlethuechter.  Donald.  583244883. 
Wllhelml,  Sylvester.  482307870. 
WUklnson,  Don  A..  630347871. 
Williams.  Aylwyn  D.,  200360618. 
WiUlams,  Davant  T.,  252388184. 
WUUams.  Lawrence.  461343508. 
WUllams,  Paul  8.,  Jr.,  331306134. 
WllUford,  OUver  J.,  721108688. 
WlUls,  Edward  M.,  567260033. 
WUmot,  Francis  Q.,  Jr.,  064341188. 
Wilson,  Fnuoklln  L.,  384346603. 
WUson.  James  B..  623233418. 
Wlnfleld,  FrancU  E.,  046303484. 
Winn,  Arthur  C,  000333028. 
Winter,  Kenneth  L.,  236347680. 
Wlrth,  Herman  L.,  141347189. 
Wolf,  WUliam  8.,  224381330. 
Wong,  Prank.  033283204. 
Wood,  Eton&ld  M..  008161405. 
Woodley,  Thomas  B.,  870240181. 
Woodrow,  Balph  T..  017186007. 
Woods.  Chester  A..  865201426. 
Woodwaid,  Arthur  Q.,  260224410. 
Wrl^t.  Oorey  J.,  606284296. 
Wright,  Dean  K.,  Jr.,  117146303. 
Wright,  Louie  E..  266383161. 
Wroth.  James  M..  506243380. 
Yamashita,  Kanshl  8.,  570202208. 
Yerks,  Bobert  O.,  081326760. 
Yoder,  Donald  A.,  615164150. 
Yoder,  Harry  A.,  Jr.,  349203982. 
Yost.  WUliam  L..  605261751. 
Yoimg,  Fletcher  B..  431340945. 
Youngblood,  James  O..  266307336. 
Yurko,  Joseph  J.,  188227181. 
Zalonls,  John  A.,  Jr.,  212388218. 
Zamparelll.  Alfred,  129167502. 
Zastrow,  Richard  E.,  106205280. 
Zeigler.  WlUlam  A..  184206727. 
Zeller,  Norman  C,  298223586. 
Zeller,  Richard  G..  281263144. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ammerman,  Elmer  H.,  491202768. 
Anderson,  Robert  T.,  140143495. 
Brown,  Norman  R.,  363305876. 
Carothers,  Merlin  B.,  131168310. 
Covington,  Donald  M.,  248423413. 
Keys,  CUfford  E.,  Jr.,  202183930. 
Llghtcap,  Thomas  K.,  024206077. 
McMaster,  Stanley,  147248344. 
Bather,  Donald  B.,  480284033. 
Schweitzer,  Gordon,  668324067. 
8iege,  John  C,  396230008. 
Treuer,  Warren  L.,  120141073. 
Yoiing,  George  B.,  272201932. 

WOMXM'S  ARMY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Bouldln,  Patricia  L.,  652284766. 
Clarke,  Mary  E.,  114149578. 
DohnaJ,  June  P.,  349181939. 
Garrett,  Poia  L.,  140228334. 
George  Delma  O.,  338226 138. 
MacMlchael,  Kltt  M.,  166246641. 
McWUllams,  Bonnie,  668246805. 
Sherba,  Dorothy,  066186345. 
W&rd^l,  Barbara  J.,  510228884. 

MZDICAI.  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Alexander,  Josei^  L.,  403334500. 
Augerson,  William  8.,  060346674. 
Boyoe.  Henry  W.,  Jr.,  343440426. 
Bruggm-,  Archie  M.,  630408013. 
Oobn,  Oerald  H.,  007326086. 
Oonklln.  Barrey  B.,  578846811. 
OoitMt.  P»ul  A.,  Jr.,  463430630. 
Ooultrlp,  Baymond  L..  853130608. 
Outtlac.  Bob«rt  T..  038226164. 
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Dalbey,  Charles  O..  383283S12. 
D»vla,  Charles  J.,  Jr..  233386799. 
Davis  W.  Bex.  537224392. 
De  Castro,  Carlos  M.,  073346883. 
Deubler,  Keith  F..  508287863. 
E>evarlB,  Dlonlslos,  120262448. 
Dirks,  Kenneth  B..  561544313. 
Freeman,  Mahlon,  V.  B.,  168301857. 
Gauld.  John  B.,  218266861. 
Hamnaon,  WUllam  M.,  663326647. 
Harris,  Stanley  C,  131181822. 
Hartvlgsen,  Bobert,  519204344. 
Hefner,  James  D.,  267249137. 
Hudson,  Thomas  L..  266330301. 
lonno.  Joseph  A.,  047136930. 
Kamln.  Edward  J.,  m,  336346343. 
KeUy.  Thomas  W.,  483389734. 
Keman.  Philip  M.,  Jr.,  574073397. 
Kiel,  Frank  W.,  176242664. 
Kmleclk,  Joeeph  E.,  390366682. 
Krekorlan,  Edmund  A..  027163934. 
Lau.  Bennett  M.  K..  576266704. 
Llndahl.  James  B  .  623307731. 
MacOregor  Bobert,  604163406. 
McClure.  Jack  B.,  527032314. 
Miller.  Bobert  B.,  504286967. 
MltcheU.  George  L..  314306268. 
Mosebar,  Bobert  H..  536309067. 
Nelson.  Harold  S..  261381545. 
North.  Bobert  L..  439388098. 
Pegg.  John  B.  P..  088289708. 
Plunkett,  Guy  D..  168339886. 
Boper.  Maxcy  D  .  348381506. 
Sample,  Donald  W  .  518388167. 
Schane,  WllUan  P..  166344695. 
Scherz,  Bobert  O.,  643244493. 
Sklpworth.  George  B..  367309919. 
Smith.  Joseph  J..  076338366. 
Stanek.  Bobert  O..  504141033. 
Stromberg,  Lawayne.  661384700. 
Terry,  Nathaniel  V..  369300046. 
Tllson.  Donald  H..  Jr.,  357340373. 
Vaughn.  Daniel  L..  448336406. 
Vazquez.  Angel  M.,  580468436. 
Waugh,  David  E..  396333460. 
WUll.  Franz  J.  P.,  071331306. 

DZMTAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  oolonel 
Adams.  John  C.  336386710. 
Baker.  Frank  L..  406363434. 
Board.  Hal  J.,  403333867. 
Boegel.  Paul  N.,  390284655. 
Bond.  William  B.,  Jr..  179268798. 
Brown.  Allen.  W..  Jr..  521886666. 
CUrtord.  Arthur  O..  421366227. 
Clinton.  Everett  E..  446368716. 
Conley,  Patrick  J.,  373288876. 
Cote.  Bobert  B..  006340839. 
Craae.  SUaa  M.,  408381368. 
Duval.  Charles  H..  338409309. 
Gardner.  Bobert  J..  640331783. 
Gardner.  Thomas  V..  Jr..  198346938. 
Oador,  Edwin  J..  367331019. 
HargU,  Harold  W.,  38S804478. 
Hettinger.  Dale  A.,  363406813. 
Buxuuck,  Ervln  X.,  381341674. 
JaoobMm.  Sheldon  C.  040339730. 
Jaooway.  John  B..  416447046. 
KMgle,  James  O..  161367410. 
KobrUuky.  Samuel,  830368406. 
Lilly,  ailbert  E..  477864814. 
Lord,  Baymond  T.,  Jr.,  004S04608. 
Maddoz,  Belman  C,  3S1449908. 
MUllgan,  Vernon  L..  888138189. 
mobote.  Wharton  A..  319134749. 
Obermeler.  Bernard.  S0M87147. 
Gabon.  Donald  B..  168944486. 
Peppe.  Isadore  O..  148141918. 
Radentz.  William  H..  406940339. 
Shepard.  Walter  L..  847384364. 
Stewart.  Hugb  A.,  Jt..  413389811. 
Sudd«rth.  Jerome  A.,  419348194. 
Valkavlcb,  Kngene  B.,  031999317. 
Vln*U.  Wmtam  R..  938408811. 
Wa«ner.  Allyn  O..  389361041. 
Wormley.  John  H..  488380868. 
Zimmerman,  Joaepb  8.,  179901883. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Baker,  Boger  W..  461348013. 
Eekermann,  Edgar  H.,  463348176. 
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Oalbrealth.  John  D.,  469263464. 
Johnson.  Edward  L..  623281028. 
Shay,  Warren  J.,  633220344. 

MKDICAL  SXKTICK  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  oolonel 
Anderson,  James  E..  428182266. 
Angel.  Charles  B..  006143338. 
Benson.  Albert  G.,  466302999. 
Bethea.  Thomas  M.,  460467238. 
Bradley,  John  J..  192147606. 
Caras.  George,  297126968. 
Carmlck.  Edward  J..  184121750. 
Carjiody,  Francis  J.,  040185538. 
Cavanaugh,  Dan  C,  479220307. 
Chrlstopherson.  William,  519036679. 
Church,  Boy  S,  238202747. 
Cooksley,  Boyd  E.,  721167336. 
Doyle,  Thomas  M.,  666242139. 
Foley,  Paul  M.,  033164645. 
Foulk.  WUUam  J.,  194163220. 
Funk,  John  C,  199186606. 
GarU,  Kenneth  D.,  444204578. 
Godfrey,  WllUam  H.,  534287375. 
Haas,  Bobert  F.,  508168639. 
Hamm,  Charles  B..  479145031. 
Hammett,  John  W.,  439107263. 
Hardwlck,  WUlard  E  .  448220100. 
Holland,  WUlls  D.,  229057406. 
Holman.  Edward  P..  012168477. 
Knowles.  WllUam  B..  534181148. 
Maclennan,  Bobert.  027147105. 
Madrano,  Joseph  P.,  448104257. 
Marshall,  John  D..  Jr..  192187593. 
McCaffrey,  Joseph,  175185945. 
McCandless,  Earl  R.,  442129536. 
McFarland,  Cowan  J.,  283123693. 
Miner.  Lewis  C.  528306686. 
NlchoU,  Robert  8..  152224384. 
Parker.  Albert  E.,  008054656. 
Peterson,  Merrill  C,  249142700. 
Ports.  Kenneth  N..  220163674. 
Rogers,  John  E.,  Jr.,  484035704. 
See,  Herbert  O.,  567288206. 
Shaw,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  722128594. 
Short,  Robert  D.,  433325566. 
Smith,  Jack  C,  640106990. 
Spencer,  Lloyd  E.,  459267381. 
Trahan,  Robert  G.,  007123184. 
Veltrl.  Benjamin  J.,  123229338. 
Wagner,  John  B.,  636124494. 
Walsh,  Ralph  J..  088169982. 
Walton,  Bryce  C,  561281910. 
Welton,  George  C.  477287844. 
Wilkinson,  Clarence.  416248442. 
Wold.  Vernon  H..  476226966. 

ABMT  NTTRSZ  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Anderson.  Alma  B..  131099329. 
Arnold,  Vivian  M..  528202938. 
Ascher,  JtOla  T.,  206038100. 
Black.  Mary  L.,  280146446. 
BlackweU,  Mildred,  240204344. 
Blomer,  Elizabeth  A.,  673389393. 
Brantly,  Ruth  S..  444079373. 
Carroll.  Helene  D.,  209163589. 
Casey.  Marguerite  C.  203142390. 
Cavagnaro,  Mary  M.,  126069363. 
Cos.  Juana  J..  463129893. 
Decker.  Julia  E..  496388372. 
Everett,  Anna  E..  196166140. 
Flagg.  Alice  N.,  367301410. 
Orech.  Anna  Alma.  199183801. 
HUl.  Nellie  M.,  523289826. 
Holtz.  Betty  L.,  131347938. 
Liberty.  Frances  M..  092180767. 
Lofton.  Juliet  P..  351643668. 
Lundy.  Sara  N.,  416307761. 
McLean.  Mary  F.,  466801879. 
Mobley.  Ruth  Z..  731160934. 
Morgan.  Betty  F..  436328801. 
Moseley,  Leanora  M..  334821362. 
NuttaU,  Edith  M..  637017064. 
Olson.  Buth  E.,  389189882. 
Parks,  Madelyn  N..  489341006. 
Qulnn,  Mary  C.  010168868. 
Ransone,  Muriel  J.,  121168833. 
Rothrock,  Lois  R..  307364086. 
Ryan,  Patricia  A..  661542084. 
Setter,  Marian  J.,  617146603. 


Sbarpe.  Lorraine  K..  013144613. 
Starkey.  Elizabeth.  316206090. 
Stelnhllber,  Marion,  081326396. 
Straley,  Rose  V.,  134097794. 
Suess,  Helen  V.,  448244237. 
Travers,  Veronica  R.,  078120629. 
Vandlve.  Frances  O..  247443915. 
Watson.  Elinor  M.,  146200181. 
Wright,  Cecllle  D.,  186164973. 

ARMY    MEDICAL    SFRCIAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  Colonel 
Anderson.  Marilyn  J.,  637071937. 
Fecenko.  Helen.  354102968. 
HammUl.  Janet  A.,  534242471. 
Keegan.  Nanette  G..  132164100. 
Lambertson.  Elizabeth.  003208637. 
Louis,  Winfred  M.,  512146063. 
Noble.  Beulah  C.  047122444. 
O'Brien,  Eileen  F..  024168137. 
Stafford.  Helen  B.,  442167586. 
Wakefield.  Patricia.  267344315. 
Weshoven,  Mary  F..  300268860. 

Armt  Promotion  List 
To  be  major 
Blubaugh.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson.  WlUlam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
nier,  Alfred  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pertain.  George  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prados,  Alfred  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Stanley  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN   CORPS 

To  be  major 
Ellison.  Joe  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Major  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  Promotion  List 
To  be  captain 
Allen,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Ralph  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carusl,  Joeeph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dabney,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drolet,  Bobert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Gilbert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elrod,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlcksen,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everett.  Harry  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perland.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finegan.  Ray  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazler.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Herbert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenwell.  Bernard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hershey.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglnbotham.  Norman  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johns,  Sidney  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joiner.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LACrolx,  Francis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lake.  Roy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landers,  Curtis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uovd,  Herbert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBrlde,  Reld  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton.  Philip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moser,  Mark  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlel,  George  M.,  Jr..  166-2&-8994. 
Pierce,  Kenneth  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole,  Walter  A.,  Jr.,  254-4»-3708. 
Popp,  Ronald  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Grady  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Morris  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tracy,  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trent,  Alexander  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unlaub.  Carl  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates.  Walter  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  captain 

Gantt,  St^hen  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhlman.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luedee,  Bene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bichardson.  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp.  BUly  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wasserman,  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MSDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Bullard,  Ponce  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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dkntal  corps 
To  be  captain 
Mitchell.  Wayne  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Stephen.  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  captain 

Morton,  PhlUlp  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following- named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Clscoe.  Alton  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mannlx,  Bobert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  John  C.  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Torbert.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Worthing,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  first  lieuteruint 

Nakayame,  Harvey  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  for  apj>olnt- 
ment  as  professor  of  history,  V3.  Military 
Academy,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3076,  3205,  and 
4333: 

Nye,  Roger  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment m  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  from  temporary  dis- 
ability retired  list,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1211: 
To  be  colonel 

Hill,  Garrett  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  in  the 
grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283 
through  3294: 

To  be  captain 

PUhburne,  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weiss,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311 : 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Strum,  Major,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  major 

Bobay.  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degeneffe,  Delano  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlstefano,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fountain,  Ernest  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leone,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Ruth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Aim.  Philip  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrick,  Earl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benslnger,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Billy,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bird,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bopp,  James  E.,  421  44  41 14. 
Brown,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrls,  WllUam  K.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buyle,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chesher,  Phillip  B.,  466-4ft-7932. 
Christian,  Zack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement.  Bobert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  George  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ComeU,  Allen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costanten.  Leon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oct,  Dallas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlstini.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orowle,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curl.  WUUam  W..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
David.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Daknis.  WlUlam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DavU,  Marion  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deeds,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUlon.  Terance,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlodene,  Alonzo  N..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doerr,  Marvin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edes,  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esher,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faggett.  Walter  L.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parmer,  Danny  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flshbum,  Bonald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  Eugene  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gagon.  Terry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUbertson,  Larry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grabhorn,  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunnels,  JuUan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastings,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heffren,  Monica  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendricks,  Bernard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holzheuser,  Henry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopp,  Duane  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lannone,  Llberto  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ireland,  John  R.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Grady  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalandros,  Konstantine  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaminlskl,  Mitchell  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehn,  Brent  D.,  607-^4-9719. 
Knlppa,  Leroy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kosonen,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kubus,  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ladue,  Wade  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Wilbur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lefevre.  Robert  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lepine.  Eugene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levlne.  Stanley  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Low.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lupton,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maclntyre.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcolesco.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrill.  Jerry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Kenneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlchard,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey.  Yancy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes.  Remus  C.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlngle,  Elmer  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quinones.  Ruben  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Lawrence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sacco.  Donald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders.  Otis  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulz.  Anson  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sears.  Daniel  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shohan,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siegfried.  Richard  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soder,  Marion  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tasket,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thacker,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tolley.  Elmer  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voegele.  Henry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wacloff,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  Bobby  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walls.  Merrltt  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber.  Glenn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werner,  Steven  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Walter  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Charles  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woronchuk.  Ivan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlrkle.  Lewis  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Alden,  Charles  E.  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AlU-ed.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amdt,  Georgene  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avant.  Jack  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Sidney  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett,  Charles  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Battcher,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  WUUam  J.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernard,  Bradford  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borland,  WllUam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bovais,  Don  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen!  Frank  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  MUton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brum.  Salvatore  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchan,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bockman,  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cabanlllas,  Claude  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cagglns,  Myles  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.   Donald  J.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cascloll,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  Benuutl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  Bobby  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cassady.  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlnn,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chiverton,  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clrone,  Salvatore  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffman.  Dale  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conroy,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Clarence  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coventry.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig.  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Critchfleld,  Carl  F..  .^24-64-6691. 
Cross.  Ned  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DarneU.  LouU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deen.  Wallace  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degyurky,  Szabolcs.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  Earl  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlsmdale,  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donley.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doody,  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drayton,  Marlon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elcke.  Gsarge  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUlott.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerlck.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evankovlch,  Genevieve.  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faxon,  Don  R.,  262-64  9383 
Fields,  Thomas  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gallinaro,  Alfred  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GeUtwhite.  Donald  8..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldman,  AUan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gotthold,  WUUam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gould,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gray,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffin,  Albert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qrinton.  PhlUp  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gain.  Jerry  R.,  433-62-0.545. 
Ouyden.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas.  Charles  W..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halburnt,  Johnny  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hall,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HaU,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamilton,  Bate  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanna.  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartley  Laurence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayes,  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heck.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HemphUl,  John  R..  2G0-60-7684. 

Hendrlx.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heneveld.  George  A.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herman.  Melvln  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hewes,  Ricky  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlatt,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horridge,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

House,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Houser,  Bruce  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howell.  Frederick  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hughes.  WllUam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Inazu.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Jane  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston,  Thomas  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Frank  T..  Jr.,  346-64-1 107. 

Keating,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly,  John  L..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kemp.  Jerry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  Boyd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klrts.  Bobby  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klatt,  Gordon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klaus,  Edward  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knight,  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kolaja.  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krupa.  Lawrence  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kucharskl,  PrancU  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuehl,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laine,  Rudolph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lang.  Prank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lartigue.  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laur,  Margaret  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LeaveU.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Legg,  Michael  K.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llfsey.  Bryan  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Unebarger,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Manaa,  Peter  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BCartln,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mays,  Joeeph  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McParland.  Henry  J..  Jr ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOrath,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMuUen,  Craig  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mennerlch,  Dennis  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metager,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Moore,  William  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Emmett  K.  II.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Patrick  T.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mxirray,  Howard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mutzlg,  Andy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Jackie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norgard,  Jdlchael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls,  Michael  R.,  242-«8-7342. 
Northrup,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oakley,  Catherine  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogle,  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neal,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paquln,  Donald  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  Robert  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck.  Carl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pender,   Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickering,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piper,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polk,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poth.  Roy  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poaniak,   Edward   J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pozniak,  Thomas  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putlack.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeder.  William  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld,  Willis  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Replogle.  William  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley,  Harry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Jerry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rockelman.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rovjsh.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudnlckl,  Pava  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savage,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheldemantel,  Andrew  F  ,  444-40-094  I 
Schmidt,  Victor  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrock,  PhlUp,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schroff,  WlUlam  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schweinfvirth,  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seeman,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sengel.  Edward  W,,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sette,  Domenic  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelor.  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherner.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slraco,  Joseph  A.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slover.  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spanos.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spence.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stacy,  Cassln  Y  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starr.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlerlen,  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stock,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stripling,  Maria  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suits,  Charles  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taveau.  Horatio  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Needham  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thornton.  Charles  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tljerlna,  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsan,  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turgeon,  Roy  W..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  OefTen.  Jack  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wald,  Ralph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallhausen,  Ernest  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Howard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weathers.  Brandon  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weir,  Garry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WeUs,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Wendt,  James  B.,  393-4e-8052. 
Williams.  Clinton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson.  Bobby  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Gale  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yallckl,  Edward  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yudesls,  Benjamin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zdlmal,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  second  lieutenant 

Arbuckle,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauman,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg,  Allan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brethorst,  WlUlam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottell,  Philip  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coughlln,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudley,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edens,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elchler,  Clifford  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evirs,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flagg,  Albert  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flauto,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Florine,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Lewis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenlee,  Beverly  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hearn,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hertzog,  Larry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoschouer,  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugenberg,  WlUlam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Allan  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kletzman,  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krafinskl,  Peter,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kresge,  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhn,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lankford,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llebel,  Lambert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LIU,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Makela,  Glenn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  Albert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moberg,  Harley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Fred  L.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  WlUlam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morse,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

©"MaUey,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrie,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhiUips,  Eugene  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piedmont,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plz»k,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowley,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seltz,  Ernest  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slnnott,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skelton,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stempel,  Conrad  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sweat,  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thiele,  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walsh,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wegleltner,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zupan,  Terry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following -named  cadets,  graduating 
class  of  1971,  United  States  Military  Academy, 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  through 
4353: 

Aaron,  Alvln  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Abaya,  Narclso  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Abrahamson,  Dale  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ackerman,  Bartley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adelman,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albano,  Joseph  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albo,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albright,  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUaire,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allemeler,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amos,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andersen,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Ross  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  WUUam  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andreinl,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andrew,  Paul  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Annis,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arlettl,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armbruster,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armoglda,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arney,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Archibald  V.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashworth,  Robert  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atchison,  Earl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babayan,  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baber,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bablc,  WUUam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Arthiu-  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Gene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  Frederick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  WUllam  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bantsolas,  John  N.,  34O-40-5421. 
Bapple,  James  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbuto,  Richard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barefoot,  Glenn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barkovic,  WlUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnabel,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barneby,  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bates,  Norman  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Benjamin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumann,  Frank  A.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayar,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bazzle,  Ervln  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BearcheU,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bearden,  WUllam  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Douglas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeUveau,  Philip  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bendas,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benedict,  Calvert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benedict,  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benham,  Christopher  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beno,  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergantz,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernard,  WUUam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Guy  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bifuloo,  Frank  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaine,  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaine,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boesch,  Gene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolce,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolz.  Henry  H..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bond,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bond,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borcheller,  Otis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bracey,  Hugh  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bracey,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brelthaupt,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bremer,  August  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brennan,  Kevin  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Breznovlts,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bridges,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brodeur,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brooks.  Johnny  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryce,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buck,  James  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buckowsky,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burrell,  Thomas  P.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cafaro,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Camp.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Capka.  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cardlne,  Christopher  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carpenter,  Ranald  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carper,  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carper,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carr,  WlUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carraway,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carroll,  Stephen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carter,  Jerome  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carver,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Casclnl,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cates,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Catti,  Louis  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cavalierl,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ceraml,  Joseph  R.,  099-M)-9432. 

Chabot,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chappel,  Oscar  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chavara,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Chlacchla,  Leonard  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChUes,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Church,  Guy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CUem,  Michael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clary,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clevenger,  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CUIton,  Herbert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cogan,  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUlns,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUins,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrad,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooch,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corn,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costner,  Ray  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottlngton,  Kirk  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coughlln,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  James  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crandall.  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlstler,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cron,  Patrick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grossman,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowe,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cullen,  George  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CuUma,  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummins,  Gerald  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Current,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Currie,  WUUam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  Joseph  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DaUey,  Dell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels.  PhUlp  K.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danlelson,  Dean  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
David,  Bert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Leon  D.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demoya,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Parle,  David  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dempsey,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denadel,  PhUllp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlehl,   WlUlam   P.,   Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlerkes,  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dietrich,  Gordon  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUle,  Vaughn  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodge,  Roy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doepke,  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dole,  John  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donald,  Patrick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyne,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dragstedt,  Carl  A.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake,  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Droegemueller,  Ford  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drummond,  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duckworth,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudley,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duke,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durgala,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durrum,  Frank  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyne,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dzleclolowskl,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebbesen,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eberle,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eccleston,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edelen,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Jerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elder,  Donald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ElUott,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enners,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enwrlght,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erb,  Rodney  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlandson,  Marcus  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erwin,  Nell  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EstreUa,  Alfred  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ewlng,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pasl,  Paul  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fate,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fay,  Keith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fenske,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Comadora  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguason,  Edward  M.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferris,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fewel,  RandaU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Field,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnberg,  Paul  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pirmegan,  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  Milan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltton,  Robert  A,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pltz,  Harris  Leo  J.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanagan,  Kevin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FUgg,  Warren  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flood,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd,  James  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pogarty,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pogarty,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forest,  Jonathan  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forsyth,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PotherglU,  William  C,  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Donald  E.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox,  Alan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fraaza,  Gary  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prankenfleld,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pranzlno,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friel.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prink,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pullerton,  Terrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabbert,  Craig  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GaSney,  Glenn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GaUagher,  Herbert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  Benjamin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerlach,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilmore,  George  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gltt,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gladney,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glass,  Alexander,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glatt,  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Godwin,  James  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gogel,  Roy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gooden,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodwin,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gorczynski,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gordon,  Kenneth  E.,  144r-40-1758. 

Gorskl,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graf,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grant,  Patrick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grant,  PhlUp  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grant,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grazioplene,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greer,  Warren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grlgg,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grlssett,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grussmeyer,  Jimmy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Guerland,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gustln,  Maurice  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hackman,  Benjamin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hagenbeck,  Franklin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hahn,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hale,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Halloran,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Halvatgls,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamer,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hancock,  WUllam  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardin,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardman,  Edwin  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harmlees,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  Darrell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrison,  Charles  E.,  in.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrison,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartlein,  Kenneth   R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartley,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartline,   Richard    Y.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harvey,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harvey,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hassin,  Donald  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hays.  Arthur  E.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hazeltlne,    Jock    B.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hedtke,  Roy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heffron,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heinz,  Walter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heller,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hess,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hester,  Lewis  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heuser,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckok,  James  N.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higley,  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlndes,  Clyde  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hitchcock,  Frederick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hitchcock,  Wilbur  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hoelscher,  WUllam  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Theodore  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holcombe,  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holcombe,  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoover,  James  M.,  456-B2-3788. 
Hopkins,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosack,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosklns,  Clyde  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hotze,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houseward,   Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Dan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  RusseU  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubsch,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Craig  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  John  P.  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphrey,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchison,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lacchei,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingram,  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ireland,  Robert  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ives,  Arthur  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Pam  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Kevin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenckes,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Arden  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Eric  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Neal  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Gene  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Jeffrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jones,  WUUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorrey,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jowell,  Myrl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaden,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaler,  Sperry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kardonsky,  Louis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karhuse,  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keene,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keith,  Geoffrey  L.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keith,  Jerome  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Logan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kempfe,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendall,  Prank,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KendaU,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kesler,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KiUpack,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinder,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Ward  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrchberger,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kltt,  Timothy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klevecz,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kloeber,  Leonard  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knowles,  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kobes,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koldlng,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koontz,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopp,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kotzebue,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruthers,  Clifford  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruthers,  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulblck,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KulUt,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
La  Casse,  Terry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lalnls,  Thomas,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lallberte,  Paul  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Robert  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambome,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landgraff ,  James  A.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landls,  Kenneth  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LautermUch,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leclalre.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leinlnger,  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leja,  Stanley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lennon,  Bert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lennox,  WUUam  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lentinl,  Anthony  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Lerlne  Jay  E..  5a2-7«-79«3. 
LewU,  David  R..  328-40-T793. 
Lewla,  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ubby.  Kevin  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uberahal,  Charles  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uberty,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LUley,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lincoln.  Jeffrey  A..  097-4O-6899. 
Llndeman,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindsay,  Stuart  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndstrom,  Clifford  O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lisa,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utchfleld,  Robert  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utwln.  Bruce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lohr,  Stony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lord.  William  G..  068-43-«742. 
Lorenz.  Terry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovell,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lower.  Philip  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludrlck.  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lujan.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundy.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mabry,  Garry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macaaron,  Kenneth  A..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biaclaren.  Donald  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macdonald.  Glen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macdonald  Hugh  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maday.  Roy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaUerls.  Leonldas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ManJtowskl.  Joseph  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mannle.  Thomas  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansager.  Bard  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maplee.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marriott,  Carl  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsala.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshman.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masclello.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mase,  Randolph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Glenn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattfeld.  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews.  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matwlczak.  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClelland.  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOonaghy.  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  Patrick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath,  Craig  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGulre.  Terrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHenry.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntyre.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenney,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeon,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  Raymond  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLaughlin,  John  T.,  Jr..  089-3C  -1283. 
McMonagle,  Daniel  8..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNally,  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNiUty.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQulstlon.  Brian  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McRee,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meier.  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melesky,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merkl.  Lawrence  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metcalf,  Douglas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Methered.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metz.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Daniel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Max  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Monty  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Robert  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Rodney  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlraklan.  Stephen  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moffett.  Terrtll  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohn.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monastra,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montrone,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  John  W.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morash,  Peter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morehead,  Hubert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgeeon,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moaes.  Steven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss.  Terry  R..  363-04-343T. 
Munden.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munoe.  Leonel  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mura,  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Mussa.  Maurice  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musser.  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nastasl.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Navln,  Lawrence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nead.  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neenan.  John  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelsen.  Don  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Lyle  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Palmer,  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newell.  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neyland,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Gary  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  Joe  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  WUllam  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nickel,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nldo.  Luis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolde.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  George  T..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'NeU.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neill,  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OaWey.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaks.  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odom.  Danny  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogllvy.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogren,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver.  Randall  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrot.  WiUlam  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Passanante.  Joseph  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  Albert  L.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Daniel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PawUckl,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  AUan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pazak.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pegg.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penhallegon,  WUllam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Doyle  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Gerald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen.  Kent  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Thomas  W, XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfenning,  Ronald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phemambucq  Stanley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Gary  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  Raymond  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUlaach.  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plngel,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piper.  Dennis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plrkle.  Dale  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts.  John  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pjesky.  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plugge.  Patrick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plummer,  WUliam  W..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pogue.  Edward  W..  441-48-O802. 
Pohl.  Cordell  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Post,  Nelson  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Postell,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Clifford  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pride,  Samuel  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Procopio,  RusseU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Publow,  Christopher  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pyrz.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnlan.  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasmussen.  Raymond  E.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rau,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymo,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond,  WUllam  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese.  Martin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Register.  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ReUey.  WUllam  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relschl,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reltnour.  Raymond  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renaud.  WUllam  E.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rentz.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhyne.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhyne,  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  Harry  E.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rldder.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlnl.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ritchie,  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlvette,  Patrick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roark.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Rock.  Alan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roden,  WUUam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Root,  Peter  B.,  489-60-^9963. 
Rose,  John  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenberg,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowland,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rucker,  Steve  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RudzlnskyJ,  Bohdan  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan.  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryder.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sabata,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sakas,  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sansone,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sapp,  Bernard  B.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Satchell.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scales,  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlener,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schleslnger,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmieder,  Jay  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnabel,  Andrew  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrader,  Henry  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrantz,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder.  Larry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrubbe,  Gregory  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartzstein.  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwel.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sclolettl.  Daniel  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  John  P..  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seaman.  Richard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seltz.  Joe  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seletsky,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sellick.  Kim  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shadell.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherfey.  Lloyd  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shively.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoemaker.  Christopher  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoemaker.  John  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shojl.  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuff,  WUUam  T.,  Jr.,  438-66-  3672. 
Singer,  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SiUer,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sivess,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Ben  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
"imlth,  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
imlth,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Palmer  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SnUth,  Randall  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smoek,  Andrew  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smyth,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Socea,  Larry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spears,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speight,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splezla,  John  J.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splvey.  Hugh  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spohn,  Edward  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St.  Germain,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  Danton  G.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlth,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stock,  Gerald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StockstlU,  Byron  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streeter,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suermann,  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sundln,  Eric  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutter.  Samuel  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swannack,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szczepanskl,  John  C,  192 — 36-5441. 
Taylor,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teesdale,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tetu,  WllUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Theaux.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ThomAS.  Joseph  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomason.  Terry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Jerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Threatt,  Alan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlghe,  Terry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmmers,  Christopher  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tokarsky,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomasulo,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomehl,  Walter  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trabue,  WUUam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Xrowbrldge,  Ronald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tryon,  WllUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turk,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TyndaU,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vagt,  Lee  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Busklrk.  Ray  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Winkle,  Hans  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandal.  Steven  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varnas.  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughan,  Russell  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughn.  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VUlecco.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlalnskl.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlk,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonaeggern,  Keith  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waddlngton,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Robert  R.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wake,  Carl  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldhaus,  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Walton  H.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall,  Hubert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wamsted,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watkins.  Howiard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns,  Paul  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Thomas  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watts,  Way  land  M.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weddle,  Peter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weidner,  Glenn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welman,  Mark  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weinstock,  Jeffrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weiss,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weldon.  CUude  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wenlck,  Loxils  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wenker,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wenzloff,  Gregory  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Werner,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Werthmuller,  Roy  W.  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West,  WiUlam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wharton,  PhUllp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlelkoszewskl,  Arthur  R.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wler,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wiesler.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUcox.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams.  Charles  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUliams,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wing,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wltschonke,  Ross  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood,  Steven  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Worthington,  Glen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Worthlngton,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wray,  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wyman,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wynn.  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wyrlck,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Takovac,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toung,  Odoe  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trazabal,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zimmerman,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng-named  distinguished  mUl- 
tary  students  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  Umted  States,  In  the  grade  of 
•econd  lieutenant,  under  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106,  3283, 
8284, 3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

Ackerman,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allan,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amy,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  WUliam  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andrew,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Antosh,  Raymond  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Annltage,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Norman  E.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B*ker,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beeson.  Terry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berke,  Ralph  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boulware,  Frederick  D.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bounds,  Paul  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowe,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bradsher,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Elmer  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck,  Wayne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bxuton.  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carder,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  WlUUm  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChamberlaUi,  Jason  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlain,  Royal  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charkowick,  Prank,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ClrieUo,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colbum,  Duel  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley,  Stafford  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner,  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coroso,  Louis  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosnahan,  Robert  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crow.  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danekas,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Angelo,  Walter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deas,  Alfred,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decamp.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dibbert,  Bernard  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Driggers.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duhon,  Howard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupre,  Marcy  M.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egan,  Edward  P.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eiserman,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ElUs,  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Epstein.  WUliam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ettlnger,  Dean  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everett,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paint,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parke.  Gregg  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Firster,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plschettl,  «ohn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flowers,  Walter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prutchey,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qerdes,  Karl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibbons,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oleseman,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzalez,  Jose  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orasser,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulliams,  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haralson,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardaker,  Paxil  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hately,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helton,  Howard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herald,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobson,  Dana  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan,  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUand,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoover,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Thomas  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huckabee,  Robert  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurley,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Alan  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Porter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joyner,  Spencer  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keckeisen.  George  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimball,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krelzenbeck,  Randy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  Lafayette  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landergren,  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loria,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loving,  Harry  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maag,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddox,  Coburn  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manatt,  James  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MandevlUe,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayeux.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEtenlel,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGulre.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNamara,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McSwaln,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Measley,  WUbiir  T.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melton.  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mettala.  Erik  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUllgan,  Ted  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnarik,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlshko,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlynarski,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosby,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moser,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mouldln,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Moulton,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mxirray.  Alan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagy,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlzolek,  Raymond  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman,  Jack  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliva,  Pablo  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OrtelU,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overton.  E>avls  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paeth.  Gale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Jacob  A.,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson.  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pengltore,  PrancU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plckler,  Harold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powe,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU,  Denny  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purdy,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putnam,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pylant.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Race,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramos.  Jose  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynard.  Dana  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Arthur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruyak.  Robert  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaeper,  Dwlght  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnleders.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shewmaker,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Alan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Somers,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sommese,    Dennis   A ,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamy,  Spencer  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stehm,  Thomas  W.,  478-6O-4100. 
Stein,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Studnicka,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurber,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tierney,  Thomas  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tipton,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toone,  Steven  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Touchet,  NeU  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trice,  Lafayette.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughan,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaUace,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Burnle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WilUams,  Hilary  M..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson,  Herbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolfolk  Clyde  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Jerome  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wuenker,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zorn.  Howard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  Ueu- 
tenant.  under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283,  3284,  3386, 
3287,  3288,  and  3200: 

Acuff,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ada,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adamo,  Jeffrey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthony,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ArUnghaus.  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amtz,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashley,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AufUck,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayers,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacher.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Edwin  Wesley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barb.  Paul  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barron.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  Leo,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernardo,  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bickel,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaschke,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bort.  Roger  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bover.  William  J..  098-4O-8873. 
Box,  Alan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrowneU,  Alan  C.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckles,  Tony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Johnny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaldweU,  Joe  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU,  Clark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clrtllo,  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbin,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corr.  Brian  A.,  097-S8-'4929. 
Craig,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Creel,  Buckner  M..  IV.  331-6&-6883. 
Cunningham,  Harry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D'AgosUno.  Mlcliael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D&ndrea.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dellaganna,  George  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennett,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickey.  Horace  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson,  John  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dldlo,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlggs,  Isaacs  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlkeman,  Lawrence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dreher.  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dressel.  Walter  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dube,  Timothy  J  .  047^2-8981. 
Duncan,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Rovce  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutton.  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ElUott.  Clifford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eng,  David  G.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fawcett,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Featherstone,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  . 
Fields,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Florshelm,  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frothlngham.  Edward,  U.  575-58-358C  . 
OaUlgan,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Mack  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oentllle,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glen.  Peter  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gomes.  Shannon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graf.  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant.  Artis  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlder,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  Royce  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hahn.  Alan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hamilton,  Ross  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanes,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harms,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hawthorne,  John  D..  Jr.,  267-8fr-2569. 

Henderson,  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hldek,  Douglas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoge,  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huffman.  Laurence  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Humphries,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoysradt.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunter.  William  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

lonescu,  Costel  Anton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  Bruce  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James,  Clinton  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenke,  Ralph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jespersen.  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Edwin  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Roger  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  WlUlam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Brian  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Gordon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jurkowski,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kamlnskls,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keefe,  Patrick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klngseed.  Cole  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klnkead,  Albert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klrsch,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knofczynskl,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Konsln,  Lawrence  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krug,  Geoffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuchenrlther,  Richard  D.,  263-«6-67  11. 

Lach,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  , 

Levandovsky,  Richard  G.,  140-40-234  8. 

Leyes,  Gregoiy  A..  387-46-«399. 

Llnd.  Craig  R.,  OlO-^tO-6931. 

Lorenz.  Anthony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowe.  WlUlam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lusk.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lutz,  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynch,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynch,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Masengaie.  Roy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Massey,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCoy.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarter,  Bobby  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClellan.  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Geoffrey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moose.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morrow,  Johnny  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muratsuchl,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Myron.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nadler,  Bruce  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nagle.  Andrew  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelsen.  John  T..  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Newklrk.  WlUlam  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Donnell.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohlsteln,  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CKeefe,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  WlUlam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olszewski,  Raymond  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oplo.  Roger  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pace.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Frederick  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  RandaU  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUng,  Glen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prince,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quasny.  Jerry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramos,  Felix  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randol,  Doyle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Recasner,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rein,  Rlckard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renner,  Frederic  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Revie.  Andrew  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rials.  Lee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlseborough,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  WlUlam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RockweU.  Christopher  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roger.  Norman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runals.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rush.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryder.  Edward  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Russell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banner,  WlUlam  R..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwarz,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scatamacchla.  Vincent.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheffner,  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Searcy,  Jon  W.,  263-0S-2768. 
Sector,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw.  Gregory  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheneflel,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slegert,  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons.  RandaU  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmms.  Jon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skolnlckl.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Gregory  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Lee  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spltler,  Mark  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelnweg,  Kenneth  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephans,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoltlng.  Robert  A..  287^2-3170. 
Strasser,  Herbert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Jeremiah  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tessler.  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tozzl  Gerald  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urban  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vancour  Robert  Erwln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veronee,  Bernard  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlemelster  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vincent  Gordan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogel  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogelpohl  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voss  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waak  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker  Keimeth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh  Matthew  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson  Tadashl  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlted  Thcanas  R.,  Jr.,  447—48-7819. 
Whltten  Earstln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUcox  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlngate  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlngfield  WlUlam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woffard  WUUam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodman  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wyand  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Younger  Norman  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yuen  Raymond  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
SenateApril  14,1971: 

U.S.  DisTWcr  CotTKTS 

Charlee  R.  Rlchey,  of  Maryleuid,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Dtetrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, vice  Edward  M.  Curran.  retired. 

Jack  M.  Gordon,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  a  tJB. 
district  judge  fof  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  91-273,  approved  June  2,   1970. 

R.  Blake  Weart.  of  Louisiana,  to  be  a  XJ.S. 
district   Judge   for   the   eaatern   district  of 


LoulBlana,  vice  a  new  poeltion  created  by 
Public  Law  91-372,  approved  June  3,  1870. 
Murray  I.  Gurfeln,  of  New  York,  to  be  » 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  soutbem  dlstrlot 
of  New  York,  vice  Thomas  P.  Murphy,  retlwd. 

DXPAXTMEMT  or  THX   iHTXaiOK 

Nathaniel  Pryor  Reed,  of  Florida,  to  be  As< 
slstant  Secretary  for  Flah  and  Wildlife,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  vice  Leslie  Lloyd 
Glasgow;  resigned. 

DXPARTMZNT  OF  COIUCKRCX 

WlUlam  N.  Leteon,  of  Ohio,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
vice  James  T.  Lynn. 

Depahtment  of  Transportation 
John  W.  Ingram  of  Illinois,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion,    vice     Reginald     Norman     Whitman; 
resigned. 

Interstate   Commerce  Commission 
Virginia  Mae  Brown,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be    an   Interstate   Commerce   Commissioner 
for  the  terms  of  7  years  expiring  December  31, 
1977;  reappointment. 

Dale  Wayne  Hardin,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
term  oi  7  years  expiring  December  31,  1977, 
vies  Laurence  Walrath;   term  expired. 

Laurence  Walrath,  of  Florida,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December  31, 
1972,  vice  Dale  Wayne  Hardin. 
U.S.  Army 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  In  grade  tis  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.   Richard  Thomas  Cassldy.  524- 
50-7544,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
lmtx)rtance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Edmonston  Coffin,  574- 
01-9033,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  V3.  Army) . 

U.S.  Navt 
Vice  Adm.  Isaac  C.  Kidd,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy. 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  Importance  and  respon- 
slbUlty  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  X.  United 
States  Code,  section  6231,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  14, 1971 : 

Department  of  Labor 

George  C.  Guenther,  of  Pennsylvania  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  effective 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law. 

Horace  E.  Menasco,  of  Washington,  to  » 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Labor. 

OcctrPATiONAL  Saftit  and  Health 
Review  Commission 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Occupational  Safety  a^^  H«~^ 
Review  Commission  for  the  terms  Indloatea, 
effective  In  accordance  with  the  provislona  oi 

For  a  term  of  2  years:  Alan  F.  Burch.  of 
Maryland.  ^.^ 

For  a  term  of  4  years:  James  r.  v»u 
Namee.  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  a  term  of  6  years:  Robert  D.  Moran.  of 
Massachusetts. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  WILDLIFE  FED- 
ERATION NAMES  WATER  CONSER- 
VATIONIST OF  THE  YEAR 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1971 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  published  in  a  re- 
cent copy  of  the  Water  Spectnun  maga- 
zine, the  South  Carolina  WUdlife  Feder- 
ation has  cited  Col.  Burke  W.  Lee  as  wa- 
ter conservationist  of  the  year  for  his 
attempts  to  "combine  needed  develop- 
ment and  progress  with  a  high  regard  for 
our  national  resources."  Colonel  Lee  is 
the  Charleston  district  engineer  for  the 
OJB.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  feel  that  this  award  is  not  only  well- 
deserved  recognition  of  a  conscientious 
eonservationist,  but  also  recognition  of 
State  and  Federal  teamwork  in  the  area 
of  conservation.  Colonel  Lee  has  worked 
closely  with  the  South  CaroUna  WUdlife 
Resources  Commission  as  well  as  other 
State  agencies  to  develop  the  plarming 
and  management  needed  to  bring  about 
sensible,  healthy  development  of  the  wa- 
ter resources  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excerpt  from  the  Charles- 
ton Evening  Post,  which  was  reprinted 
in  the  spring  issue  of  the  magazine  Wa- 
ter Spectrum,  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BouTH  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  Names 
Water  Conservationist  of  the  Year 
When  the  South  Carolina  WUdlife  Federa- 
tion this  month  named  Col.  Burke  W.  Lee  Its 
water  conservationist  of  the  year  It  was  the 
flm  time  conservationists  in  this  State  had 
sailed  with  favor  on  the  Army  Engineers. 

It  marked  recognition  of  the  Corps  of 
Bnglneers'  protective  policy  towards  the 
Nation's  waters  during  the  last  few  years. 

Lee  is  Charleston  District  Engineer.  The 
igency  of  the  Federal  government  has  not 
been  exactly  the  darUng  of  the  "hard  line" 
protectionists  among  wildlife  and  nature 
buffs.  What  brought  about  the  award  was  a 
change  In  emphasis  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a 
change  that  began  in  earnest  with  passage 
or  the  1869  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

Basically,  that  act  is  a  matter  of  interpre- 
tation of  what  may  and  may  not  be  done  by 
the  government  In  its  efforts  to  control, 
nduce  and — perhaps — stop  the  Increase  in 
pollution  of  land,  air  and  water. 

As  Lee  put  it :  "The  action  and  events  re- 
sulting In  the  award  have  been  the  result  of 
the  policy  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  its 
growing  response  to  the  need  to  protect  the 
quillty  of  our  environment.  The  Corps  has 
»lw»y8  tried  to  reflect  the  pubUc  wlU.  Ten  or 
W  years  ago.  the  public  was  not  as  concerned 
over  environmental  protection  as  it  Is  today." 
Lee  said  that  the  award  was  "really  an 
awud  to  this  district,  not  to  me.  It  came  as 
»  result  of  the  hard  work  and  dedication  of 
our  entire  staff  of  mlUtary  and  clviUan  per- 
aonnel." 

Even  80,  the  Wildlife  Federation's  presenta- 
tion to  Lee  marks  one  of  the  few  times  in 


the  Nation  that  an  Army  Engineer  District 
head  has  so  been  honored. 

When  President  Nixon  directed  a  hard- 
nosed  approach  to  environmental  care  two 
years  ago,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  rather 
deflnitely  in  bad  odor  vrtth  the  wildlife  and 
outdoors  people.  Under  the  new  poUcles,  these 
same  people  today  are  looking  to  the  Corps 
for  leadership  in  many  facets  of  the  qtiaUty 
environmental  thrust. 

Among  the  items  Usted  in  the  Wildlife 
Federation's  citation  on  Lee  were  his  han- 
dling of  a  major  oU  spill  in  Charleston  Har- 
bor, the  halting  of  unauthorized  landfill  op- 
erations and  development  of  sophisticated 
diking  systems  for  impounding  dredge  spoU. 
The  citation  also  commended  Lee's  at- 
tempts to  "combine  needed  development  and 
progress  with  a  high  regard  for  our  natural 
resources." 

Since  becoming  district  engineer,  Lee  has 
accompUshed  a  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing between  the  engineers  and  the  South 
Carolina  WUdUfe  Resources  Commission  pro- 
viding for  multiple  use  of  selected  disposal 
areas.  This  program  \b  designed  to  permit 
development  of  the  areas  for  fish  and  wUdUfe 
as  well  as  for  disposal  of  dredged  spoU. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act,  the  Stato  must  supply  all  disposal 
areas.  The  South  Carolina  State  Ports  Au- 
thority acts  for  the  State  Insofar  as  water- 
ways are  concerned.  Thtis,  the  engineers' 
dredges  may  not  dump  dredge  spoU  anywhere 
unless  the  area  has  been  selected,  approved 
and  provided  by  the  State. 

One  of  Lee's  projects  has  been  »  long  range 
spoil  disposal  study.  It  takes  into  considera- 
tion 10  different  plans  for  disposal  of  dredge 
silt,  each  with  Its  ovm  analysis  of  its  effect 
on  wildlife.  Another  project  has  been  on 
beach  erosion,  an  area  In  which  Lee  has  ar- 
ranged meetings  between  Federal  and  State 
leaders  where  studies  were  made  of  how  other 
States  met  the  problem  and  legislative  sug- 
gestions made. 

During  the  year.  Lee  appeared  more  than 
30  times  before  civic  clubs,  college  groups  and 
State  and  Federal  agencies.  One  of  his  tenets 
is  that  "sensible,  healthy  development  of  the 
wator  resources  of  South  Carolina  cannot 
take  place  without  good  planning  and  man- 
agement." 

The  Wildlife  Federation  Judges  took  into 
consideration  that  bit  of  reasoning  and  the 
fact  that  Lee  has  been  wholeheartedly  b^lnd 
such  efforts. 

As  one  observer  of  the  environmental  and 
ecological  revolution  put  It:  "The  idealists 
have  fought  the  engineers  for  many  years. 
Now,  with  the  two  groups  pulling  in  the  same 
direction  for  once,  there  simply  Isn't  any  lim- 
it to  what  can  be  accomplished." 

Whatever  happens.  Col.  Burke  W.  Lee,  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  district  he 
commands,  can  head  on  Into  the  continuing 
battle  fOT  clean  waters  with  the  satisfaction 
of  a  Job  well  done  last  year. 


TAX  FREE  FOUNDATIONS  LOBBY 
ILLEGALLY  FOR  SOCIALISM,  SUB- 
VERSION, AND  COMMUNISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  In- 
teresting and  illuminating  article  en- 
titled "The  Invisible  Empire,"  columnist 


Kevin  P.  Phillips  spotlights  an  inequita- 
ble situation  which  cries  for  reform.  I 
am  referring  to  the  preferred  status 
which  certain  tax  exempt  foundations 
continue  to  enjoy  even  though  they  con- 
tinue to  violate  section  501(c)  (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which  states  the 
qualifications  for  tax  exemption  of  an 
organization  as  follows : 

(3)  Corporations,  and  any  community 
chest,  fund  or  foundation,  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  teetlng  for  public  safety,  Utorary 
or  educational  purposes,  or  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  chUdren  or  animals,  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  stockholder  or 
Individual,  no  substantial  part  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  which  is  carrying  on  propaganda, 
or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence  legis- 
lation, and  which  does  not  participate  In,  or 
intervene  in  (including  the  publishing  or 
distributing  of  statements),  any  political 
campaign  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for 
public  office. 

The  code  further  pro'ddes  that  an  or- 
ganization will  be  regarded  as  trying  to 
influence  legislation  if  it: 

(a)  Contacts,  or  tirges  the  pubUc  to  eon- 
tact,  members  of  the  legislative  body  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing,  supporting  or  opposing 
legislation;  or 

(b)  Advocates  the  adoption  or  rejecting  of 
legislation. 

It  logically  follows  that  an  organization 
engaged  in  political  activity  will  not  be 
granted  a  tax  exempt  status  smd  that  an 
organization  already  enjojrlng  such  a 
status  should  forfeit  it  If  the  organiza- 
tion should  engage  in  political  activltiee. 
The  fact  Is  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
that  many  tax  exempt  organizations 
have  been  for  a  long  time  violating  the 
law  without  suffering  any  penalty  or  loss 
of  their  tax  exemption. 

Two  specifd  congressional  commit- 
tees— the  Cox  Committee  in  1952  and  the 
Reece  Committee  in  the  83d  Congress — 
exposed  the  misuse  of  resources  by  tax 
exempt  f oimdations  for  un-American  and 
subversive  activities.  Apparently  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  nor  by 
the  Congress  to  correct  this  situation. 

While  tax  free  foundations  perform 
appropriate  functions  as  prescribed  by 
law,  many  of  them  have  abused  their 
privilege  by  engaging  in  such  matters  as 
paying  honorariums  to  leftist  speakers  on 
campuses,  awarding  a  $640,000  grant  to 
the  Marxist  oriented  National  Student 
Association,  awarding  a  grant  of  $350,000 
to  the  licentious  SIECUS  organization 
which  condones  and  promotes  immoral- 
ity, granting  $630,000  to  the  Southwest 
Cotmcil  of  La  Raza  Unlda  headed  by  a 
man  cited  as  a  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber by  the  Subversive  Activity  Control 
Board,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  imjust  that  small  businessmen, 
factory  workers,  fanners,  and  other 
hardworking  taxpayers — ^who  produce  In 
the  free  market  economy  to  buHd  Amer- 
ica— ^must  pay  taxes  while  some  tax  ex- 
empt foundation,  which  accumulated  Its 
wealth  through  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
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tern,  should  escape  paying  even  ts  fair 
share  of  taxes  while  promoting  social- 
ism and  communism — the  antithiesiB  of 
free  enterprise. 

I  Insert  Mr.  Phillips'  article,  aloi^g  with 
other  pertinent  articles: 
[Prom  tho  Washington  (D.C.)   Poet,  Apr.  S, 
19711 

THXInVSZBIS  ElCPIXJI 

(By  K«vm  P.  PhlUlpa) 
New  economic  Information  8\igge«(ts  that 
an  invisible  empire  of  wealth  and  privilege 
la  qviletly  taking  shape  acroea  America:  the 
increasingly  rich  and  politically  active  net- 
work of  U.S.  "charitable"  and  other  tax-ex- 
empt organizations. 

Research  Into  the  assets  and  activities  of 
organizations  gathered  behind  the  shield  of 
federal  tax  exemption  yields  a  startUtig  por- 
trait of  Ilttle-recognlred  financial  and  po- 
litical power.  Among  this  survey's  flsdlngs: 
Between  I960  and  1971,  the  number  of  U.S. 
foundations  Increased  from  1,000  to  2S.- 
000,  while  total  assets  climbed  from  (jl.S  bil- 
lion to  approximately  $30  billion. 

U.S.  churches  are  using  their  mifltl-bll- 
Uon  dollar  shareholdings  In  Americas  busi- 
ness to  seek  to  compel  changes  In  corporate 
policies  ranging  from  Investment  in  South 
Africa  to  environmental  practices. 

Contrary  to  the  spirit — and  sometli^es  tha 
letter — of  U.S.  tax  laws,  the  churches, 
foundations  and  universities  have  b«en  at- 
tempting to  influence  legislation. 

Charitable  foundations.  Since  1960, 
foundations  have  multiplied  and  prospered, 
climbing  from  $2.5  billion  in  assets  to  a  mas- 
alve  tao  billion.  Of  all  tax-«zempt  organiza- 
tions, these  are  probably  the  most  con- 
troversial. (UnUke  the  others,  they  pay  a 
token  4  percent  excise  tax  on  Income. )  All  to- 
gether. TT.S.  foundations  spend  some  $}.S  bil- 
lion a  year  in  pursuit  of  their  varying  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Ford  Foundation,  with  $3  bll$on  in 
assets.  Is  the  biggest  and  most  venturesome. 
Housed  In  a  $20  million  crystal  palace  In 
mldtown  Manhattan  with  l\ish  private  ca- 
mella  and  azalea  gardens.  Ford  functionaries 
dl^ense  some  $200-$300  million  a  year. 

They  have  financed  such  political  causes 
as  traveling  grants  for  the  staff  of  the  late 
US.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  voter  re^stra- 
tlon  drives  In  black  (but  not  white)  s«ctions 
of  Cleveland,  and  the  susteiuutce  of  the 
chicano  soolo-poUtical  movement,  L*  Rasa. 
In  recent  years,  U.S.  charitable  founda- 
tions have  devoted  about  $300  million  a  year 
to  poverty-group  and  minority  prograniming. 
Comparatively  little  money  is  spent  on  be- 
half of  niral  or  small  town  America,  blue- 
collar  workers  or  white  •  •   •. 

Federal  legislation  passed  In  1969  b^  the 
tise  of  foundation  money  to  "attempt  !to  in- 
fluence any  legislation  through  an  atitempt 
to  affect  the  opinion  of  the  general  public 
or  any  segment  thereof."  So  far.  thl$  pro- 
hibition has  not  been  seriously  enforced,  and 
many  foundations  are  trying  to  shape  the 
direction  of  governmental  policies  and  prior- 
ities. 

tjmvxBsrrxBs 
The  nation's  colleges  and  universltl^  are 
another  repository  of  growing  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancial power.  Their  collective  endowtnents 
total  about  $10  bUilon.  Harvard  and  other 
rich  universities  hold  large  chunks  oi  cor- 
porate stock,  which  campus  activists  Would 
like  to  see  used  to  influence  the  manage- 
ment decisions  of  American  business. 

At  Harvard,  a  committee  on  unl^rslty 
relations  with  corporate  enterprise  ba$  just 
filed  a  report  which  says  that  Harvard's  In- 
vestments ahoiild  aim  at  Income  production 
rather  than  social  goals. 

But  Other  large  universities  are  stni  con- 
sidering joining  in  tax-exempt  organiiation 
campaigns  to  police  the  conduct  of  business 
corporations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Like  foundations,  colleges  have  begun  to 
delve  Into  poUtlcs.  Section  501  (c)  (3)  of  the 
federal  tax  code  states  that  tax-exempt  In- 
stitutions must  not  "participate  In,  or  other- 
wise mtervena  In  .  .  .  any  political  campaign 
on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public  office." 

CRTTRCHXS 

Detailed  Information  Is  not  available  re- 
garding the  tax-exempt  wealth  of  U.S.  reli- 
gious denominations,  though  it  Is  large  and 
growing. 

U.S.  churches  now  own  more  than  $6  bil- 
lion worth  of  stock  In  U.S.  corporations.  Seven 
major  Protestant  denominations,  recently 
banded  together  for  social  application  of 
their  corporate  power,  account  for  $4  billion 
of  this. 

Frank  P.  White,  director  of  Resource  Stud- 
ies for  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  has 
announced  a  policy  whereby  churches  will 
use  their  shareholdings  to  Influence  corpK>- 
rate  policies  la  the  fields  of  minority  hiring, 
pollution,  consumerism,  military  production 
and  foreign  Investment. 

In  a  more  overtly  political  vein,  a  group  of 
U.S.  religious  organizations  has  Joined  to- 
gether to  push  for  Congressional  adoption 
of  legislation  to  withdraw  American  troops 
from  Indochina  by  Dec.  31,  1971. 

(Newsletter] 
Ootnrr  Down — PirrH,  Pacts  and  Frxeoom 

TAX-raXX   OOIXASS    for    DESTKtrCTION 

Part  I. — Tax-Exemption  Code 

Section  601(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  states  the  qualifications  for  tax-exemp- 
tion of  an  organization  as  follows: 

"(3)  Corporations,  and  any  community 
chest,  fund  or  foundation,  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable, 
•cientiflc,  testing  for  public  safety,  Uterary 
or  educational  purposes,  or  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  stockholder  or  In- 
dividual, no  substantial  part  of  the  activi- 
ties of  which  Is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting  to  Influence  legislation, 
and  which  does  not  participate  in,  or  Inter- 
vene in  (Including  the  publishing  or  distrib- 
uting of  statements) ,  and  political  campaign 
on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public  office." 
The  code  also  states  that  an  organization 
will  be  regarded  as  attempting  to  Influence 
legislation  U  it : 

"(a)  Contacts,  or  urges  the  public  to  con- 
tact, members  of  the  legislative  body  for  the 
purpose  of  proptoelng,  supporting  or  opposing 
legislation;  or 

"(b)  Advocates  the  adoption  or  rejecting 
of  legislation." 

In  other  words,  any  group  engaged  In  po- 
litical activity  will  not  be  allowed  tax-exemp- 
tion and  one  already  granted  tax-exemption 
canno>t  engage  In  or  subsidize  political  action 
without  forfeiting  Its  tax-free  status.  But 
this  code  Is  being  violated  by  tax-exempt 
organizations  without  suffering  any  penalty 
or  cancellation  of  Its  tax-exemption. 

Our  nation  is  beset  by  anti-American  ac- 
tivities of  both  violence  and  subtle  suhver- 
sion  for  the  destruction  of  our  Republic. 
Such  action  is  ptolltlcal  and,  therefore,  flnan- 
cial  support  of  these  destructive  activities  is 
also  political. 

Both  destructive  and  constructive  pro- 
grams or  forces  require  funds.  The  destruc- 
tive forces  in  our  nation  receive  money  from : 
private  funds  (uninformed,  misled  individ- 
uals and  corporations) ;  government  give- 
aways (such  as  agencies  of  the  GEO);  col- 
lege subsidies  (honorariums  paid  Old  Left 
and  New  Left  speakers  on  campuses,  and  sal- 
aries paid  Boclallat  and /or  pro-communist 
teachers);  church  fimds  (donations  of 
chtirch  members,  especially  of  churches  in 
the  National  Council  of  Churches) ,  and  tax- 
exetnpt  organizations  and  foundations. 

Funds  from  tax-free  foimdatlons  have 
been  destructive  in  two  main  areas:  1)  the 
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foimdatlons  have  been  nesting  places  of 
Keynesism,  the  State-Socialist  economic 
theory  of  deficit  spending  which  permeates 
our  college  curricula  and  our  government 
and  3)  foundations  grants  to  radical,  anti.! 
American  groups  and  individuals  whose 
stated  goal  is  overthrow  of  our  American 
fundamentals. 

Power  0/  fouTidationa 
Foundation  funds  are  essentially  tax  dol- 
lars  because  the  dollars  which  sustain  foun- 
datlons  would  otherwise  go  directly  to  the 
Federal  In  the  form  of  taxes.  Our  InherlU 
ance  tax  laws  are  largely  responsible  for 
setting  up  the  conditions  creating  a  need 
for  tax-free  foundations.  Foundations  enable 
the  wealthy  to  keep  their  fortunes  intact  snd 
avoid  the  taxes  they  woxild  otherwise  have 
to  pay.  Some  families  have  more  than  one 
Poxindatlon.  e.g.:  the  Ford  family  has  seven 
foundations;  the  Carnegles  five;  the  Mel- 
Ions  six;  the  Rockefellers  fourteen,  and  the 
exact  number  of  the  Kennedy  family  is  not 
known.  LBJ's  foundation,  the  Johnson  City 
Foundation,  was  set  up  by  Lyndon  and  Lady 
Bird  In  1966.  There  is  even  a  Playboy  Foun- 
dation which  affords  Hugh  Heffner  tax-free 
dollars. 

The  power  of  foundations  is  enormous 
and  their  number  Increases  each  year.  The 
UPI.  July  19,  1969,  reported  the  income  of 
the  largest  696  foimdatlons  is  more  than 
twice  the  net  earnings  of  the  nation's  fifty 
largest  commercial  banks.  The  total  listed 
assets  of  only  those  foundations  filed  with 
the  federal  government  exceed  $18  billion, 
with  most  of  them  in  New  York. 

Foundations  can  buy,  sell  or  hold  real 
estate  and  securities,  and  can  make  loans  at 
low  Interest  rates  to  the  donor  and  his  rela- 
tives to  run  the  foundation,  providing  them 
both  salaries  and  fringe  benefits. 

While  millions  of  taxpayers  wrestle  with 
their  income  tax  returns,  the  thousands  of 
tax-exempt  foundations  are  apparently  un- 
der no  official  pressure  to  submit  their  re- 
ports, even  though  the  statute  under  which 
they  operate  requires  an  accounting.  The 
penalties  for  disregarding  income  reports  are 
the  same  for  foundations  as  for  individuals- 
fines  up  to  $10,000  and  jail  terms.  The  big 
difference,  however,  is  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  every  taxpayer  num- 
bered, tabulated  and  computerized  but  there 
is  no  such  tabulation  on  foimdatlons.  At 
times  these  foundations  have  been  under-flre 
by  concerned  Congressmen  but  no  compre- 
hensive investigation  has  been  possible  be- 
cause the  ms  has  no  knowledge  of  their 
number.  Identity  or  financial  maneuver- 
ings — the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  ad- 
mitted this.  And  the  Treasury  Department 
has  not  held  the  foundations  accountable  for 
their  operations  even  though  their  Illegal 
financing  of  political  activities  has  become 
public  knowledge. 

An  investigation 
From  Nov.  1,  1963  to  April  30, 1964,  a  special 
VS.  House  Committee,  headed  by  Cong.  Car- 
roll Reece  (R-Tenn.) ,  conducted  an  Investi- 
gation of  tax-exempt  foundations.  A  report 
of  this  probe  is  known  as  The  Dodd  Report, 
submitted  by  Norman  Dodd,  Director  of  Re- 
search for  the  committee.  At  that  time  it  was 
estimated  there  were  over  6.000  foundations 
with  capital  resources  amounting  to  $7,500,- 
000.000  and  disbursements  in  the  form  of 
grants  which  amounted  to  over  $300,000,000 
annually  for  the  years  from  1903  to  1953. 

According  to  the  committee,  foundations 
Identified  their  grants  as  "education", 
"charitable",  "welfare",  "religious",  "scien- 
tlflc",  "for  the  good  of  humanity"  and  "for 
the  beneflt  of  mankind" — given  to  advance 
"peace",  "international  accord"  and  "inter- 
national understanding". 

Faced  with  a  probe  of  such  magnitude,  the 
Reece  Committee  tried  to  And  a  factor  com- 
mon to  all.  The  single  fsctor  was  found  to 
be  "public  Interest",  advanced  not  only 
through  their  grants  to  educational  insti- 
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tutions  but  througn  cooperation  with  the 
oollcles  our  Federal  Government  had  fol- 
ded since  1903. 

The  Committee  found  that  foundation 
-jMits  were  directly  related  to  federal  poUcies 
frin  international  vie-vpoint,  a  decrease  of 
safeguards  for  American  traditions,  changing 
ich(X)l  and  college  curricula  away  from  the 
concepts  of  Americanism  and  pressing  edu- 
aition  Into  service  of  a  political  nature.  As  a 
^ult  the  committee  turned  Its  Investigation 
ftnrerd  those  receiving  grants  and  found 
ttiat  they  all  "encouraged  hunuuilst  studies 
-nrded  as  social  sciences";  "had  monopo- 
iSic  alms";  "spread  socialism  by  peaceful 
means";  "held  radical  ideas";  "fostered  some 
form  of  collectivism"  and  "an  Increase  in  the 
suthorlty  of  the  State",  and  were  "a  stimulus 
to  empirical  thinking". 

The  Reece  Committee's  general  conclusions 
were:  1)  a  close  cooperation  exists  between 
privately  owned  foundations,  agencies 
through  which  they  operate  and  the  educa- 
tional institutions  benefltlng  from  the 
pants,  resulting  in  "an  undesirable  degree 
S  concentrated  power";  2)  the  operation  of 
"lodal  engineering"  is  a  policy  common  to 
an  Poundatlons  and  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 3)  far  too  many  foundation  grants  are 
m;ade"to  finance  ideas  and  practices  incom- 
patible with  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
our  Constitution",  and  4)  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  Ford  Foundation  seems  necessary 
because,  without  precedent  as  to  size,  this 
fbundation  is  dedicated  to  "problem  solving 
on  a  world  scale". 

The  foundations  contacted  by  the  Reece 
Committee — especially  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion—not  only  gave  little  cooperation  but 
even  hampered  the  Investigation.  The  late 
Bowan  Oalther,  head  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
tt  that  time,  made  the  following  statement 
to  the  Committee's  Director  of  Research, 
which  seems  to  reveal  the  real  purpose  for 
foundation  grants: 

"We  who  are  working  for  the  Poundatlons 
Itormerly  worked  for  the  Stete  Department, 
the  Marshall   Plan  or   the   United  Nations 
Belief   and   Rehabilitation    Administration. 
In   those    days,    we    were    working    under 
instructions  from  the  White  House  to  bring 
about  such  sociological,  economic  and  polit- 
ical  changes    as    would   make    union    with 
Russia  easy  and  comfortable  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Now,  in  the  Foundations,  we 
are  working  toward  that  same  goal."  (Count 
Down  says:  What  could  be  plainer?) 
Fori  Foundation  grants 
The  Ford  Foundation  was  started  by  Henry 
Ford,  Br.  with  grant  of  his  own  Ford  Motor 
Oo.  stock  worth  $600  million.  This  original 
nun  has  now  grown  to  almost  $4  billion.  The 
foundation  still  owns  30  million  shares  of 
RjTd  Motor  Co.   stock.   The  annual  Income 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  exceeds  that  of  the 
world's  biggest  banking  institution. 

The  Great  Tax  Fraud,  by  Dr.  Martin  Larson, 
Mates  that  by  creating  the  Ford  Foundation 
■t  least  $1.6  billion  In  estate  taxes  have  been 
avoided  during  the  last  30  years.  Dr.  Larson 
writes:  "The  creation  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
tes  already  cost  the  federal  Treasury  some- 
thing like  $8  or  $10  billion." 

The  following  Is  but  a  sample  of  grants 
■ade  by  the  Ford  Foundation  to  antl-Amerl- 
ean  and/or  Socialist  forces  engaged  In  polit- 
ical activism : 

•16  million  to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  at  Santa  Barbara. 
Oalifomia.  which  serves  as  a  "psychological 
warfare  center"  for  distribution  of  New  Left 
•nd  Socialist  materials,  whose  staff  members 
hsve  Included  known  Communists. 

$640,000  to  the  Marxist-oriented  National 
Btudents  Association  (NSA)  whose  president 
Mmitted  NSA  "is  in  a  massive  drive  to  unite 
mOitanta  on  the  campuses," 

$80X)00,  indirectly,  to  playwright  LeRol 
fcnes  of  the  Black  Repertory  Theatre  in  Har- 
l«a    which    produces    pomograpbic,    hate- 


whitey  plays.  Jones  was  arrested  for  leading 
riots  in  Newark,  NJ.  In  1967  and  the  N.Y. 
poUce  discovered  an  arsenal  of  weapons  which 
had  been  concealed  in  Jones'  theatre. 

$350,000  to  Sex  Information  and  Education 
Council  of  the  United  States  (SIECUS)  whose 
"sex  education  u)ur*es"  condone  immoral- 
ity, and  whose  staff  of  officers  have  Included 
persons  associated  with  communist-fronts 
and  publication  of  pornography. 

$131,000  for  travel  and  study  grants  to 
eight  former  aides  of  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy. 

$6  million  to  National  Education  Television, 
regarded  by  many  to  be  socialist  and/or  left- 
ist slanted. 

$1.25  million  to  the  Citleens  Crusade 
Aganst  Poverty,  part  of  the  pollttcal  actlvUt 
■•CoaUtlon"  formed  in  1965,  whose  chairman 
was  Walter  Reuther,  and  vice-chairmen  were 
Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake  and  Martin  Luther 
King,  formed  to  lobby  and  demonstrate  for 
recognition  of  Red  China,  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, civil  rights  and  war-on-poverty  laws. 
$100  million  to  Public  Broadcasting,  large- 
ly under  left-of -liberal  control. 

$1  million  to  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, a  Socialist-Marxist  oriented  coUege 
established  many  years  ago  in  England  by 
the  Fabian  Socialists. 

$250,000  to  the  National  Committee  on 
United  States-China,  which  promotes  the 
recognition  of  Red  China. 

$60,000  to  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League 
(ADL)  of  B'nai  B'rlth  for  printing  of  "clvU 
rights"  pamphlets. 

$4.5  million  to  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations (CFR),  sometimes  called  the  "Invisi- 
ble Government"  or  "Secret  Government"  of 
the  U.S.,  whose  members  control  much  of  our 
nation's  poUcles,  federal  appointees  and  na- 
tional political  candidates  and  fosters  One 
World  Goverimient  at  sacrifice  of  our  coun- 
try's sovereignty. 

$1,630,000  to  the  Rand  Corp.,  a  cybernetic 
left-of-llberal  "ITiink  Tank"  which  does  re- 
search for  the  government,  business  and  the 
foundations  themselves. 

$77,000  to  a  demonstration  at  the  Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville  District  which  became  so 
violent  that  the  schools  in  the  district  were 
forced  to  close. 

$160,000  to  the  Paclflca  Foundation  for 
funding  its  four  far-out-left  radio  stations 
whose  regular  guests  are  radical  revolution- 
aries. 

$100,000  to  the  League  of  Women  Voters  for 
its  Voter  Education  Fund. 

$480,000  to  the  Urban  League  whose  chief, 
Whitney  M.  Young,  came  out  in  favor  of 
"Black  Power"  and  in  opposition  to  non- 
violence. 

$400,000  to  the  National  Aasoclatlon  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(NAACP),  to  be  used  at  its  own  discretion. 
$149,000  to  the  Citizens  Research  Founda- 
tion Tor  "research  In  campaign  financing" 
which  ended  up  being  used  for  Negro  Voting 
Registration  In  Cleveland. 

$46,000,  and  later  $76,000  more,  to  the  A. 
Philip  Randolph  Institute  to  train  Negroes 
as  apprentices  m  breaking  down  craft  union 
discrimination . 

$175,000  and  later  $300,000  more  to  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  (CORE) ,  a  mili- 
tant group  who  used  much  of  the  fund  for 
election  of  Negro  Carl  Stokes  as  Mayor  of 
Cleveland. 

$130,000  to  the  Greater  Washington  Bdu- 
oatlonal  Television  Association,  owner  of 
radio-TV  station  WETA.  whose  programs  spe- 
cialize in  8me<tf  of  patriotic  persons  and 
groups.  Its  chairman.  Max  Kampelman,  chief 
fund-raiser  for  Hubert  Humphrey's  presi- 
dential campaign,  was  investigated  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

$230,000  to  Martin  Luther  King's  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  to  be  used 
lor  leadership  training  of  10  black  ministers 
in  15  cities — teaching  them  how  to  get  federal 
and  state  funds  for  uss  In  "ghetto  projects". 
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$5  million  to  the  Urban  Affairs  Founda- 
tion which,  as  reported  by  the  American  Con- 
servative Union  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Oonamitteee,  was  to  be  used  for  tha 
Increase  of  the  number  of  Negro  members 
of  the  UJ3.  Congress  from  9  to  80.  (The  Amer- 
ican Conservative  Union,  of  course,  doee  not 
enjoy  tax-exempt  status.) 

$163,000  to  the  American  Community  Pro- 
grams Foundation;  $676,300  to  the  National 
Catholic  Conference  tot  Interraclai  Justice; 
$300,000  to  the  Inner  City  Cultural  Center, 
and  $50,000  to  the  OonsUtutlonal  Rights 
Foundation — all  revolutionary  groups  whose 
grants  were  reported  in  April  1970  to  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  by 
Sgt.  Robert  J.  Thorns  ol  the  Loe  Angeles  Polios 
Department. 

$126,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of  any  U.8. 
scholars  Castro  might  choose  to  come  to 
Cuba  to  do  "research"  for  promoting  knowl- 
edge about  "contemporary  Cuba". 

$630,000  to  the  Southwest  Council  of  La 
Raza  Unlda,  headed  by  Maclovlo  R.  Barraza 
who  was  cited  as  a  Communist  Party  member 
by  our  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
and  later  an  additional  $545,717  to  La  Raza, 
which  Rep.  Henry  Gonzalez  describes  as  an 
organization  for  fomenting  "simple,  blind. 
stupid  hatred". 

$13,130  to  finance  writing  and  publishing 
of  Huey  P.  Newton's  autobiography — given  to 
J.  Herman  Blake,  a  Negro  sociology  teacher 
at  the  Univ.  of  CaUfornla  at  Santa  Cruz  who 
is  collaborating  on  the  book.  Newton  was 
convicted  of  manslaughter  in  1968  for  killing 
a  pKjIlceman  and  is  out  on  $50,000  ball  posted 
by  the  Black  Panther  Party  and  its  lawyer. 
Charles  Garry. 

$200,000  to  UNESCO,  the  power  arm  of  the 
United  Nations  for  dealing  with  educational, 
scientific  and  cultural  affairs  slanted  toward 
One  World  Government. 

$234,083307  to  Foreign  Aid.  which  In- 
cludes grants  to  pro-communist  nations. 

$44  million  to  programs  of  the  Behavioral 
Sciences,  the  brainwashing  programs  known 
as  "Sensitivity  Training". 

$275,000  to  the  Committee  of  Economic 
Development  (CED) ,  which  created  the  Com- 
mission on  Money  and  Credit  in  1967  and  is  a 
propaganda  arm  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  socializing  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

$1  million  to  the  American  Friends  Service 
Conamlttee  which  works  openly  with  the 
Vletoong.  sponsored  the  communist-front 
"World  Youth  Conference"  and  sent  dele- 
gates to  youth  conferences  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain, 

$76,000  to  the  Humanistic  and  Educational 
Needs  of  the  Academic  Community  (HENAC) , 
and  experimental  course  set  up  at  UCLA  by 
the  Community  for  American  and  Social 
Education  (CASE).  HENAC  holds  seminars 
on  racism,  "repression  by  the  police,"  eco- 
nomic tx>ycotts  and  working-class  Issues; 
prints  and  circulates  revolutionary  tracts; 
supports  the  ideas  of  Mao.  Lenin,  Marx,  En- 
gels,  Castro,  Trotsky,  Maiodm  X,  W.  B.  B. 
DuBols,  Eldridge  Cleaver,  Abbie  Hoffman 
and  Jerry  Rubin.  HENAC  furnished  the  plan- 
ning, personnel  and  money  for  the  Feb.  19, 
1970  riots  in  Los  Angeles  when  the  Bank  of 
America  was  bombed,  and  the  HENAC  office 
doubles  for  the  Black  Panther  Information 
Center. 

$225,000  given  to  Cesar  Chavez  recently. 
Chavez  is  the  radical  labor  leader  sent  to  jail 
for  defying  a  court  order.  This  grant  goes 
to  the  National  Farmworkers  Service  Centers 
established  by  Chaves  in  Oallfornia,  Arizona 
and  Texas  as  "shock  troops"  for  his  grape 
boycott  and  lettuce  strike. 

In  his  testimony,  April  1970,  to  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  Sgt.  Robert 
J.  Thoms  said  revolutionary  groups  In  Cali- 
fornia were  financed  by:  various  churches, 
the  federal  government  and  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. Funds  are  usually  given  to  "um- 
brella" organizations  which  distribute  the 
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money.  Churches  have  contributed  ^  total 
of  9202.500.  the  Ford  Foundation  $1,088,300 
and  $4,818,170  from  federal  progranv.  The 
Episcopal  Church  gave  $43,000  to  th9  Afro- 
Meslcan  Proposal  and  $40,000  to  Allanza; 
First  Unitarian  Church  $3,000  to  tha  Black 
Panther  Party;  and  the  tos  Angeles  Btother- 
bood  Crusade  received  $2,500  from  the  Cnlted 
Ohtirch  of  Christ;  $105,000  from  the  tJnlted 
Methodist  Church,  and  $10,000  from  the 
Inter-rellglous  Foiuidation  for  Comfliunlty 
Organization  (IPCO)  which,  by  th$  1970 
report  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, also  furnishes  money  to  th4  Black 
Panthers,  Socialists  and  Communists,] 

The  Fund  for  the  Republic,  an  ofiT-sHoot  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  wsis  created  In  'iS62.  It 
Is  noted  for  its  vicious  attacks  on  the  Internal 
security  programs  of  our  nation  and  its  op- 
position to  the  FBI  and  all  governmental 
committees  which  Investigate  Commtinism. 
W.  H.  Ferry,  a  vice-president  of  the  FOnd  for 
the  Republic,  In  a  speech  In  Seattle,  August  6. 
1962.  called  the  FBI's  flght  against  i  Com- 
munism "Ineffective  spy  swatting". 

~         Ford  Foundation  and  genocidei 

Through  Its  "Population  Councllj',  the 
Ford  Foundation  has  spent  $100  million  since 
1952  on  research  In  control  of  popi^atlon. 
It  has  spent  more  than  our  Federal  dovem- 
ment  on  population  oontrot  progranjs  and 
brags  about  its  influence  In  Intereetlng  our 
government  Ln  this. 

Pord  Foundation  employees  have  produced 
more  than  700  scientific  papers  on  Control 
over  fertility  and  established  research  oenters 
at  universities  across  our  country  whlph  are 
known  as:  "Health  and  Family  Planning", 
"Population  Research  and  Training  Cfnter". 
"Community  and  Family  Study  Center", 
"Planned  Parenthood".  "Population  |  Plan- 
ning". "World  Population  Organization"  and 
"Economic  Planning  Unit".  In  the  flrsi  eight 
months  of  the  Foundation's  "Cent^  for 
Population  Planning"  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  20.000  young  women  (began 
taking  the  antl-fertlUty  pill. 

The  Foundation's  Population  Council  has 
developed  all  kinds  of  devices.  pUIs  atid  in- 
jections for  sterilization  of  both  malfs  and 
females.  Its  population  planning  ha4  been 
extended  to  26  other  countries  and  Its  stated 
goal  Is  to  reduce  India's  birth  rate  frbm  40 
per  thousand  to  25  per  tbo\uand  "$s  ex- 
peditiously as  possible". 

Many  of  these  popiilatlon  control  prdgrams 
include  sensitivity  training  and  sex  education 
courses,  both  of  which  have  contributed  to 
todays  problem  of  sexual  promiscuity.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Ford  (foun- 
dation not  only  tries  to  solve  problects  but 
creates  the  problems  to  solve  and,  in.  addi- 
tion, promotes  the  government's  m>4ndlng 
of  tax  dollars  on  both  the  creation  of  {prob- 
lems and  solution  of  them. 

The  Genocide  Treaty,  Article  n.  Section 
(d)  defines  "measures  to  prevent  births  with- 
in a  group"  as  an  act  of  genocide.  Through 
Its  Population  Council  and  research  centers 
for  the  prevention  of  births,  isn't  th$  Ford 
Foundation  guilty  of  genocide?  If  our  gov- 
ernment ratifies  this  ln<«ldious  Genocld«  Con- 
vention, couldn't  the  Ford  Foundation  be 
charged  (as  the  treaty  states)  with  "com- 
plicity" and  a  "direct  and  public  ^clte- 
ment"  of  genocide?  i 

Family  planning  ^ould  be  only  t&e  re- 
sponsibility of  Indlvlduftl  families,  ntt  the 
responsibility  of  Qovenunent  or  tax-exempt 
Foundational  ( 

F.OJIJ5. 

Of  the  many  demands  for  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  foundations,  particularly  the 
Ford  Foundation,  none  has  been  so  vocifer- 
ous as  an  organization  called  Familltt  Op- 
posing Revolutionary  Donations  (F.O^.D.), 
headed  by  Hurst  B.  Amyx.  (For  Infomiatlon 
about  thla  organization,  contact:  F.OJIJJ., 
Tart  Bldg.,  HoUywood  ft  Vine,  HoUjwood, 
Calif  omia  90038) 
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F.OJi.D.  is  circulating  petitions  to  get  10 
million  Blgnaturee  of  Americans  who  will  not 
buy  Ford  products  until  Ford  dollars  cease 
the  support  of  antl-Amerlcanlsm.  Pord  deal- 
ers and  salesmen  are  becoming  increasingly 
alarmed  about  the  $300  million  granted  an- 
nually by  the  Ford  Foundation  to  pro-Com- 
munist activities  in  our  nation. 

F.OJl.D.  has  been  so  successful  In  ex- 
posing the  Foundation's  financing  of  anti- 
American  political  activity  that  Mr.  Allen 
Merrill,  Ford  Foundation  executive,  made  a 
special  trip  to  California  in  April  1970  to  in- 
terview Mr.  Amyx.  Mr.  Merrill  admitted  the 
Foundation  was  the  largest  single  stockholder 
of  Pord  Motor  Co.  stock  and  thus  benefited 
enormously  from  the  sale  of  Ford,  Mercury 
and  Lincoln  cars.  In  his  concern  over  the 
successful  efforts  of  F.OJl.D.,  Mr.  Merrill 
proposed  appointment  of  knowledgeable  pro- 
Americans  to  administer  the  funds  of  the 
present  Foundation— -or  a  new  Foundation — 
who  would  channel  grants  only  to  patriotic 
groups  and  individuals.  To  date,  however, 
there  has  been  no  indication  of  this  change 
in  policy  of  the  Pord  Foundation. 

Political  activity  by  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions violates  the  very  law  which  grants  them 
tax-free  status,  thus  their  tax-exemption 
should  forthwith  be  denied. 

Monetary  grants  to  radical  antl-Amerlcan 
forces  means  increasing  attacks  on  the  lives 
and  property  of  loyal  Americans,  weakening 
ovir  national  economy,  destroying  our  educa- 
tional Institutions  and,  in  general,  ad- 
vancing Socialism  In  the  U.S.  The  financing 
of  these  destructive  forces  makes  them  pros- 
per— It  is  treason.  But  why  aren't  the  revolu- 
tionaries and  their  supporters  identified  and 
punished  for  this  treason?  Sir  John  Harrison 
answered  this  question  over  800  years  ago, 
when  he  said: 

"For  If  it  (treason)  prosper,  none  dare  call 
it  treason." 

[From  the  Hotiston  (Tex.)  Tribune, 
Nov.  28,  1968] 

FoBD  Foundation,  Poutics 

(By  Alice  Wldener) 

Niw  York  Cttt. — Charges  and  counter- 
charges are  profuse  In  the  New  York  City 
teachers'  strike  that  kept  a  million  public 
school  children  out  of  classrooms  all  fall. 
Basically.  Pord  Foundation  money  Is  at  the 
root  of  the  entire  affairs,  for  "FF"  dreamed 
up  the  original  idea  for  decentraUzatlon  of 
the  NY.  City  public  school  system  which 
has  resulted  In  an  ugly  hassle  over  com- 
munity control. 

McOeorge  Bundy.  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  bitterly  denies  charges  against 
It  by  Albert  Shanker,  president  of  the  strik- 
ing teachers'  union.  "If  private  foundations 
cannot  assist  experiments"  says  Mr.  Bundy, 
"their  unique  role  will  be  Impaired,  to  the 
detriment  of  American  society." 

SPUT   PEBSONAUTT 

That  Is  a  most  sweeping  statement.  Many 
foundations  have  done  marvelous  work  In 
financing  experiments  of  value  to  our  society; 
others  have  financed  experiments  that  have 
been  detrimental  to  It.  The  Ford  Foundation 
always  has  had  a  kind  of  spilt  personality, 
ever  since  it  began  operations  in  a  big  way 
during  the  early  1960'8.  Some  of  Its  activities 
have  been  admirable;  others  not  so  praise- 
worthy. 

Albert  Shanker  says  that  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion "is  investing  heavily  in  every  major  or- 
ganization that  has  influence  over  the  educa- 
tional policies  of  the  city.  That  fact  should 
cause  concern  for  all  of  us.  Why  are  they 
doing  it?  They  are  doing  it  to  Influence  the 
educational  policies   of  the  city." 

Mr.  Shanker  has  a  strong  point  which  the 
FF  seeks  to  blunt.  For  if  It  were  to  admit 
openly  its  efforts  to  mold  city  policy,  that 
effort  could  be  called  "political"  and  there- 
fore not  permissible  for  a  tax-exempt  foun- 
dation. His  question  "why  are  they  doing 
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It?"  ought  to  be  asked  of  the  Ford  Foundatloii 
about  several  of  IM  operations,  come  of 
them  of  such  a  nature  that  many  concerned 
citizens  believe  there  ought  to  be  a  New 
York  State  or  federal  investigation  of  tht 
PVsrd  Foundation. 

NOT    VSRT    CKEDIBLK 

Its  disavowal  of  political  activity  u  un- 
derstandable but  not  very  credible  when 
one  reads  the  Ford  Foundation  press  re- 
lease  of  Friday,  November  8,  1968,  which 
announces  contribution  of  "travel  and  studi 
grants  totaling  $131,069  for  eight  membeni 
of  the  staff  of  the  late  Sen.  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy  .  .  .  Jerry  Bruno.  Joseph  Dolan,  Peter 
Edelman,  Dall  Forsythe,  Earl  Graves,  Thom- 
as Johnston,  Prank  Manklewlcz  and  Adam 
Wallnsky."  Simple  arithmetic  shows  that 
each  of  the  late  Sen.  Kennedy's  staffmen 
will  receive  about  $16,350  and  it  is  very  hard 
to  believe  such  an  across-the-board  deal  la 
non-poll tlcal.  Rather,  it  smacks  blatantly  of 
"Okay,  boys,  we'll  take  care  of  you."  No  mat- 
ter how  tnily  sorry  one  feels  for  a  group  of 
people  whose  employer  was  murdered,  one  la 
forced  to  say  that  their  subsidy  by  a  tax- 
exempt  foundation  is  a  very  questionable 
affair. 

The  blatancy  of  the  Ford  Foundation's  evi- 
dent political  action  in  the  case  of  the  eight 
Robert  Kennedy  staffmen  lends  substance  to 
the  speculation  that  Albert  Shanker  may  not 
be  so  wrong  and  there  may  be  other  equally 
blatant  political  aspects  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. Some  official  group  representing  taxpay- 
ers' Interests  ought  to  look  into  It,  deiplte 
all  Its  glib  alibis. 

[Prom  the  Wanderer,  Nov.  14,  1968] 

CONTROVXBBIAL  ACTIVrnKS  SUPPOKTED  BT  TaX- 

ExEMPT  Foundations — Corporation  Pboutb 
(By  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt) 

Washington. — The  American  taxpayer  U 
paying  iintold  millions  of  dollars  to  finance 
the  efforts  of  tax-exempt  lobby  groups  to 
obtain  special  favors  on  U.S.  Government 
contracts. 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  National  Council  of 
Technical  Service  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  This  supposedly  "nonprofit,  edu- 
cational association"  Is  bankrolled  to  the 
tune  of  more  than  $500,000  annually  by  pri- 
vate profit-making  corporations  with  a  di- 
rect, vested  Interest  in  obtaining  Govern- 
ment contracts.  Through  its  links  with  prom- 
inent Government  figures  and  the  efforts  of 
its  lobby  law  firm,  Arnold  &  Porter,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Technical  Service  Indus- 
tries Is  seeking  to  perpetuate  Its  favored  po- 
sition In  competing  for  the  $8.5  billion  which 
the  Government  lets  out  for  labor  costs  eaoh 
year. 

Obviously,  It  Is  tn  a  favorable  position  to 
gain  Its  ends,  even  If  they  are  detrimental 
to  the  Interests  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  now  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  was  formerly  a  partner  Is 
Arnold  &  Porter.  This  law  firm  has  substan- 
tial bvislness  before  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Mrs.  Abe  Fortas,  wife  of  Associate 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas,  now  beedi 
a  team  of  fifty  lawyers  in  the  firm,  special- 
izing in  tax  law. 

The  main  activity  of  the  National  Council 
of  Technical  Service  Industries  Is  to  pre- 
serve its  advantage  in  obtaining  contracts 
with  Government  agencies  without  the  inter- 
play of  competition  and  other  economic  fac- 
tors In  the  private  market.  This  Is  made 
plain  by  Its  testimony  before  Congressional 
committees  and  by  a  letter  of  Septemba 
27th,  1968,  from  E.  R.  Wagner,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Council  of  Technical 
Service  Industries,  to  Democratic  Represent- 
ative Porter  Hardy  Jr.  from  Virginia,  chair- 
man of  a  Government  Operations  subcom- 
mittee. Wagner's  letter  to  Representative 
Hardy  protested  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendation to  revise  Circular  A-76  produced 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  recom- 
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mtfidaUon,  endorsed  by  the  fuU  House  Got- 
^fBioent  Operations  Committee,  would  re- 
oQln  the  Government  to  make  cost  com- 

IgjlMons  before  letting  out  contracts  for 
^rlcai,  labor  and  profeaslonal  services. 

Wagner  wrote  Hardy:  "These  recommen- 
dations would  vitiate  the  present  policies  of 
Circular  A-76  by  forcing  Industry  to  com- 
pete with  the  Government  on  the  basis  of 
comparative  costs  on  every  support  service 

contract." 

Bepresentative  Hardy  Indignantly  replied 
to  Wagner's  letter,  saying:  You  seek  a  posi- 
tion of  advantage  where  the  Government 
^uld  not  even  experience  the  stabilizing 
effect  normaUy  provided  by  the  interplay  of 
competition  and  other  economic  factors  in 
the  private  market." 

By  their  lobbying  activities  the  National 
Council  of  Technical  Service  Industries  seeks 
to  avoid  this  competition  on  a  free  market. 
lU  membership  lists  Include  subsidiaries  of 
gigantic  corporations  who  use  the  tax-exempt 
"think  factory"  techitique  as  the  means  for 
getting  the  public  to  pick  up  the  tab  for 
their  lobbying  activities. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Council 
of  Technical  Service  Indtxstries  Is  composed 
of  the  following  seventeen  firms:  Avco  Field 
Bngineerlng  (a  department  of  Avco  Elec- 
tronics which  Is  a  division  of  Avco  Corpora- 
tion); Bendlx  Field  Engineering  Corporation 
(a  subsidiary  of  the  Bendlx  Corporation); 
Computer  Sciences  Corporation:  Computing 
ft  Software,  Inc.;  Federal  Electric  Corpora- 
tion (a  subsidiary  of  International  Telephone 
ft  Telegraph) ;  Kay  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Field 
Services  Division — ^UTCOM  (a  division  of 
Litton  Industries,  Inc.);  Lockheed  Elec- 
tronics Company  (a  division  of  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation);  Manpower,  Inc.; 
Northrop  Support  Operations  Development 
(Nortronlcs,  a  division  of  Northrop  Corpora- 
tion); Phllco-Pord  Corporation;  Pollak  & 
Skan.  Inc.  (a  subsidiary  of  Harrls-Intertype 
Corporation);  RCA  Service  Company  (a  di- 
vision of  Radio  Corporation  of  America): 
Service  Technology  Corporation  (a  subsid- 
iary of  LTV  Aerospace  Corporation) ;  Field 
Services  Division  of  Unitec  Industries,  Inc. 

John  F.  Orlner.  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees  (APL- 
CIO),  has  written  a  letter  to  Internal  Re- 
venue Service  Director  Sheldon  S.  Cohen 
asking  the  IRS  to  investigate  the  National 
Council  of  Technical  Service  Industries  "to 
ascertain  whether  It  properly  qualifies  as  a 
"non-profit  educational  association'  under 
the  IBS  regulations."  Grlner  quoted  from  the 
September  Issue  of  the  tax-exempt  group's 
newsletter  which  said  that  articles  In  Forbes 
magazine  and  Nation's  Bttainess  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  Thomas  F.  Stone,  director  of  pub- 
lic relations  for  the  National  Council  of 
Technical  Service  Industries. 

Grlner  said:  "The  facts  which  we  have 
received  and  cited  to  you  suggest  strongly 
tbat  there  is  a  presumption  that  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Technical  Service  Indus- 
tries Is  not  a  bona  fide  'non-profit  educa- 
tional association,'  but  is.  Instead,  primarily 
an  advertising,  propagandizing  and  lobbying 
oTKanlxatlon  designed  to  bring  commercial 
advantage  and  enhanced  profits  to  Its  clients 
who  are  represented  directly  on  Its  board  of 
directors." 

The  problem  Involved  here  Is  the  difficulty 
0*  the  taxpayer  in  getting  a  break,  when 
P«r8ons  linked  to  the  lobby  law  firms  and 
*eJr  corporation  fronts  occupy  high  Govetm- 
BKnt  posts. 

(By  the  Wanderer,  Nov.  28.  1988] 

OOVERNlnCNT   WlTHTN    A    GOVERNIONT 

(By  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt) 
Washwoton. — The  Ford  Foundation's  con- 
^owalal  role  In  restructuring  New  York 
2^>  public-school  system  has  once  more 
«wi*»t  Into  question  the  power  and  Influ- 
•*~i  of  America's  gigantic,  tax-exempt  fotin- 
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datlons  which  operate  entlr^y  outside  demo- 
cratic processee. 

The  tax-exempt  philanthropic  corpora- 
tions, such  as  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  can  best  be  understood  by  com- 
paring them  to  the  secularized  monastic  and 
teaching  orders  In  the  SCddle  Ages  which 
acquired  vast  tax-exempt  properties.  Like 
these  self-perpetuatlng  feudal  entitles,  the 
foundations  are  able  to  operate  as  virtual 
governments,  but  Immune  from  any  type  of 
public  or  legal  accountability. 

The  operations  In  New  York  City  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  typically  lllustratee  the 
ruthless  tactics  used  by  the  foundation's  self- 
described  "elite"  In  their  drive  for  poUtlcal 
power.  One  of  the  Ford  Foundation's  goals 
has  been  to  fundamentally  change  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  New  York  City's  public- 
school  system.  City  educational  Institutions 
provide  the  Ford  Foundation  with  a  vehicle 
In  their  drive  to  control  minority  and  ethnic 
groups  In  urban  areas  through  dollars  dis- 
tributed to  key  personnel  who  will  be  be- 
holden to  them. 

The  problem  here  Is  that  without  normal 
checks  and  balances  or  any  sort  of  genuine 
accountability,  the  door  Is  left  open  for  the 
school  system  to  fall  Into  the  hands  of  un- 
qualified persons  and  extremists  of  various 
sorts.  An  Instance  Is  the  case  of  Herman 
Ferguson,  principal  of  IS  56  In  the  Ocean 
Hlll-Brownsvllle  Demonstration  School  Dis- 
trict in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  which  was  set 
up  tmder  a  Ford  Foundation  grant.  Fergu- 
son was  arrested  and  recently  convicted  of 
conspiracy  In  Queens,  according  to  New  York 
Magazine  of  November  18th.  He  was  alleged 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Black  Revolutionary 
Action  Movement  (RAM)  and  was  found 
guUty  of  conspiring  to  klU  NAACP  Execu- 
tive Director  Roy  Wllklns  and  Urban  League 
Director  Whitney  Young. 

This  situation  was  made  possible  when  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education  permitted  the 
local  board  to  make  Its  own  appointments  not 
only  of  the  Unit  Administrator  but  of  prin- 
cipals, even  when  these  principals  were  not 
on  the  dty'g  examination  lists. 

Teachers  who  objected  or  would  not  fall 
Into  line  with  this  breakdown  in  regular- 
ized procedures  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
schools  were  simply  ordered  transferred. 
A  report  by  Dr.  John  H.  Nlemeyer,  president 
of  the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education,  dis- 
closed that  last  Spring  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion told  the  local  government  board  that 
teachers  considered  unacceptable  could  be 
transferred  out  of  the  district  so  long  as 
no  great  publicity  was  attached  to  such 
transfers.  Obviously,  the  one  thing  which 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  people  it  works 
with  do  not  want  is  publicity  or  public  de- 
bate concerning  their  operations  and  the 
issues  Involved. 

Albert  Shanker,  president  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers,  has  voiced  objections 
of  teachers  asking  for  "the  right  of  due  proc- 
ess." He  has  charged  that  "a  very  substan- 
tial number"  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  "are  In  such  great  debt  to  the 
Ford  Foundation  that  they  cannot  act  Inde- 
pendently." 

Among  the  three  board  members  which 
he  Identified  as  receiving  Ford  Foundation 
assistance  Is  Rev.  MUton  Oalamlson  who 
heads  an  organization  called  School  and 
Community  Organized  for  Partnership  In 
Education  which  has  received  $160,000  frc«n 
the  Ford  Foundation.  Galamlson  has  been 
arrested  nine  times  for  demonstrations 
against  city  school  policies.  He  organized 
last  May  a  one-day  boycott  In  support  of 
demands  for  greater  community  control  of 
■chools  by  Negroes  In  Brooklyn. 

The  political  motivation  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dations' activities  are  plainly  seen  In  the 
sort  of  persons  receiving  its  grants.  This  led 
Shanker  to  say  that  the  PV>rd  Foundation 
ought  to  be  treated  as  a  '^Utlcal  lobby"  and 
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should  lose  Its  tax-exempt  stattis  and  be  "re- 
quired to  fully  disclose  the  extent"  of  Its 
"activities  In  this  field." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  foundations 
themselves,  this  might  be  a  wise  move.  The 
properties  of  the  monastic  orders  were  finally 
confiscated  when  they  became  involved  in 
secular,  partisan  political  activities.  TbU 
Nation's  giant  tax-exempt  foundations  are 
preparing  for  themselves  the  same  sort  of 
fate. 

[From  the  Wanderer.  Dec.  12,  1968] 

A  Manipuuitxd  Foreign  Skrvicx 

(By  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt) 

Washington. — When  President  Nixon  seta 
out  to  put  Into  effect  his  promised  revolu- 
tion In  the  management  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, he  will  have  to  cope  with  the  Depart- 
ment's built-in  and  highly  effective  tech- 
niques for  lobbying  the  Congress  and  resist- 
ing change. 

Clearly,  the  door  Is  left  open  to  outside 
manipulation  of  the  Foreign  Service  when 
Government  officials  accept  ties  with  tax- 
exempt  foundations  and  private  companies. 
They  do  this  to  entrench  themselves  in 
power  or  to  put  across  policies  which  they 
favor. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  simultaneous  revela- 
tions that  the  Donner  Foundation  gave  $33,- 
000  to  the  American  Foreign  Service  Asso- 
ciation and  that  fourteen  State  Department 
employees  and  a  New  York  real-estate  mag- 
nate with  State  Department  oonnectiona 
gave   generous    campaign    contributions    to 

Democratic  Representative from  New 

York.  .   of  the  Ho\ise  Appropriations 

Committee,  exercises  control  over  spending 
by  the  State  Department  and  related  over- 
seas activities. 

The  Donner  grant  was  received  by  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association  under 
a  new  policy  Installed  this  year  by  a  so- 
called  "young  Turk"  group  of  activist  For- 
eign Service  officers  aggressively  determined 
to  free  the  Foreign  Service  from  the  last 
vestiges  of  control  by  the  Congress.  As  part 
of  this  program  In  1968  the  American  For- 
eign Service  Association  has  received  more 
than  $100,000,  Including  gifts  from  John  D. 
Rockefeller  in,  William  Averell  Harrlman, 
Mrs.  William  Rlvkln,  the  widow,  of  a  well- 
known  lobby  lawyer,  and  Mrs.  Christian 
Herter,  widow  of  the  former  Secretary  of 
State  who  was  on  the  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion. Significantly,  William  Bray  in,  a 
"young  Turk"  member  of  the  board  of  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association,  was 
granted  six-months'  leave  of  absence  from 
the  State  Department  without  pay  to  carry 
out  this  aggressive  policy,  but  his  entire 
salary  is  being  paid  by  John  D.  Rockefeller 
m  during  this  period. 

The  Influence  of  the  Donner  Foundation 
Is  seen  by  the  fact  that  It  picked  up  the  tab 
for  a  conference  held  In  Washington,  D.C. 
November  14th  and  15th,  by  the  American 
Foreign  Service  Association.  This  was  an- 
nounced by  the  conference  chairman.  The 
underlying  theme  of  the  conference  was  the 
retention  of  power  by  "the  Eastern  Estab- 
lishment" through  jjersonnel  selection.  A 
string  of  Government  consultants  attended, 
such  as  Arthur  Larson,  former  head  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  Adam  Yarmo- 
Unsky,  who  helped  staff  key  policy  posts  In 
the  Kennedy  Administration. 

The  two-day  conference  was  chaired  by 
Joseph  Esrey  Johnson,  president  of  the  tax- 
exempt  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  who  Is  referred  to  by  Insiders 
as  "the  permanent  unofficial  Secretary  of 
State."  Johnson  was  formerly  with  the  State 
DepMirtment's  policy-planning  srtaff  and  one 
of  the  architects  while  there  with  Alger  Hiss 
of  the  United  Nations.  A  member  of  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association  who 
attended  the  conference  told  this  writer  that 
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It  was  Johnson  who  suggested  fou^dAtlon 
funding  for  ttie  Association. 

The  Implications  are  plam:  The  Carnegie 
Endowment  Tor  International  Pee^e.  the 
Donner  Foundation  and  other  NeV  York 
foundations  are  using  the  American  jVirelgn 
Service  Association  as  a  lo'>bylng  frpnt  for 
major  legislative  changes  to  be  prop>b8ed  in 
1969  affecting  the  structure  and  rola  of  the 
American  Foreign  Service.  SlgnlQcantly,  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association  has 
proposed  that  power  over  personnel  selec- 
tions, promotions  and  firings  Bho4ild  be 
vested  solely  In  a  board  of  the  Forelgb  Serv- 
ice, which  would  be  a  seml-lnde^ndent 
agency.  Not  unexpectedly,  the  Asaoclatlon 
proposed  that  Johnson  be  the  board  chair- 
man. 

Outside  Influences  are  at  work,  too,  In  the 
case  of  the  contributions  made  by  State  De- 
partment officials  to  Representative  * "s 

re-election.  Of  significance  In  thl«  ^alr  la 
the  role  of  Norman  K.  Winston,  tlie  New 
York  realtor  who  owns  several  companies 
and  has  been  given  honorific  Jobs  by  ttte  State 
Department.  Winston  was  the  largest  donor 
to  Representative  Rooney's  campaign  com- 
mlM«e,  whll«  th«  wife  of  Idar  Rltnestad, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Ad- 
ministration. Is  listed  as  giving  WOoi  Rlme- 
stad,  who  is  formally  charged  witH  all  of 
the  State  Department's  budgeting,  fl|ianclng 
and  contracts,  is  the  Department  offlqlal  who 
works  closest  with  Rooney. 

In  1966  Winston  reimbursed  Riifiestad's 
predecessor  In  the  job,  WllllAm  J.  Otockett, 
for  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  a  Cocktail 
party  and  fund-raising  dinner  for  Democra- 
tic legislators.  In  order  to  corer  up  traces  of 
this  subsidy,  Winston  resorted  to  th»  device 
of  transferring  to  Crockett  stock  at  a  price 
lower  than  the  market  value  which  Crockett 
In  turn  was  able  to  sell  at  a  price  high 
enough  to  pay  for  his  expenses.  This  hBs  come 
out  in  the  press  here.  Thus,  in  effects  Crock- 
ett and  Winston  had  an  arraogemen-s  where- 
by Crockett  was  acting  as  a  lobbflst  for 
Winston  while  concealing  this  relationship. 

The  moral  Is  that  if  there  is  to  be  any 
real  change  In  the  present  system,  new  men 
must  be  brought  In  who  will  resist  outside 
Interests  and  pressures.  Freedom  frqm  con- 
filc*',lng  outside  financial  relationahi]>s  are  a 
prerequisite  for  disinterested  pubtto  serv- 
ice. 


(From  the  Wanderer.  Dec.  19, 1948) 
Magic  aitd  Pouncs  i 

(By  Edith  Kennlt  Rooeerelt)  | 

Washznoton. — Any  serious  studient  of 
politics  sooner  or  later  sttimbles  upon  the 
existence  of  a  goofy  network.  Theee  are  the 
the  secular  cults  which  attract  bore4  social- 
ites and  cash-register  types  tn  search  of  a 
common  humanity.  As  seml-secrettVe  net- 
works, they  serve  in  addition  as  convenient 
covers  for  activities  by  Internationa]  cartels 
and  worldwide  Intelligence  services. 

During  the  days  of  the  New  Deal,  a  con- 
gerie  of  political  and  financial  figures,  includ- 
ing Vice  President  Henry  Wallace,  became 
mixed  up  with  a  Russian  "guru"  called  Ni- 
cholas Roerlch  who  presided  over  a  Tibetan 
lamasary  on  Riverside  Drive  In  Ne(w  York 
City.  Wallace  sent  bis  guru  to  Asia  tC  exam- 
ine grass  seed  under  a  grant  from  the  t)ei>art- 
ment  of  Agriculture.  In  his  book  entitled  The 
Coming  of  The  New  Deal,  Arthur  M,  Schle- 
singer  Jr.  wrote  that  Wallace  even  induced 
Treasury  Secretary  Henry  M.  Morgerrthau  to 
place  the  symbol  of  the  cult  on  the  U.p.  dollar 
bill.  This  is  the  "all-seeing  eye"  above!  a  trun- 
cated pyramid. 

We  see  the  same  symbolism  todaj^  In  the 
architectural  plan  for  the  Temple  of  Under- 
standing, the  "Spiritual  United  Nations," 
that  Is  being  constructed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  River  In  Washington.  DC.  The 
$5-mllllon  edifice  will  feature  the  symbolism 
of  black  magic  pjractlced  by  the  hlgl^  priests 
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of  ancient  Egypt.  The  building  will  contain 
a  giant  eye — a  circular  pool  of  water  which 
reflects  light  b^uned  onto  it  by  a  <lome 
faceted  to  resemble  a  many-colored  diamond. 

The  Temple  Vnovement,  which  has  ofllces 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  embraces  eeoterlc  ac- 
tivities In  India.  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Bel- 
glum.  Israel,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Po- 
land, Union  of  South  Africa,  Ghana,  and  oth- 
er countries.  Cooperating  groups  Include  Lu- 
cls  Trust,  a  tax-exempt,  non-profit  corpora- 
tion which  operates  the  Arcane  School,  World 
Goodwin  and  Triangles,  with  offices  in  the 
United  States  at  866  UN  Plaza.  New  York  City. 
These  groups  regularly  hold  "Full  Moon  Med- 
itation Meetings"  to  promote  the  "New 
World  Religion  ■  at  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace.  Here,  groups  of  "New 
World  Servers"  are  instructed  to  form  "trian- 
gles ' — groups  of  three — consisting  of  "a  net- 
work of  Light  and  Goodwill  covering  the  en- 
tire planet." 

The  arcane  or  hidden  mysteries  of  the 
Temple  also  Include  planned  political  mys- 
teries. Recently,  the  Donner  Foundation 
gave  the  non-profit  Temple  of  Understanding 
a  $16,000  grant.  At  the  same  time,  the  Don- 
ner Foundation  gave  the  American  Foreign 
Service  Association  $33,000  at  the  suggestion 
of  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment,  who  Is  known  as  the  "Em- 
oee  of  the  Eastern  Establishment."  Johnson 
Is  using  the  American  Foreign  Service  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Donner  Foundation  as  fronts 
during  the  Interval  between  the  Presidential 
election  and  the  inauguration  to  manipulate 
State  Department  staffing. 

The  Temple  of  Understanding  has  Impres- 
sive political  support.  The  Temple  was  en- 
dorsed by  President  Johnson.  A  Temple  bro- 
chure lists  endorsements  by  eight  ambassa- 
dors and  a  number  of  important  Government 
officials,  including  Robert  Strange  Mc- 
Namara  while  Defense  Secretary.  The  bro- 
chure also  lists  an  endorsement  by  Dr.  Reu- 
ben S.  Nathan  when  he  was  policy  director 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  (which  has  CIA  links) 
before  he  went  to  Vietnam  for  psychologi- 
cal-warfare operations. 

The  president  of  the  Donner  Foundation, 
which  helped  to  subsidize  the  Temple  of  Un- 
derstanding and  the  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Association,  is  Franklyn  Johnson,  former- 
ly a  deak  officer  at  CIA  and  later  a  CIA  con- 
sultant. 

The  executive  dlrecuw  of  the  Temple  of 
Understanding  Is  Flnley  Peter  Dunne  Jr., 
whose  father  was  the  creator  of  "Mr.  Doo- 
ley,"  the  comical  and  loveable  Irish  barkeep- 
er who  was  a  well-known  fictional  character 
In  stories  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
latest  news  bulletin  produced  by  Middlesex, 
a  private  preparatory  school  for  boys  In  Con- 
cord. Ma£s.,  which  was  Dxinne's  alma  mater, 
proudly  describee  his  activities  as  general 
chairman  of  the  "Spiritual  Summit  Confer- 
ence" In  Darjeellng  last  October.  The  confer- 
ence, sponsored  by  the  Temple  of  Und^- 
standing,  brought  together  Christiana,  Bud- 
dhists, Moslems,  Oonfuclonlsts,  Hindus  and 
Jews.  "The  first  time  It's  really  been  tried." 
the  school  bulletin  quoted  Dunne  as  saying. 

[From  the  Wanderer,  Dec.  26.  1968] 

ThX   FOTTNDATION    MACRXIfX 

(By  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt) 
WASHtNOTON. — The  appointment  of  Alan 
Plfer.  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York,  to  head  a  special  education 
group  for  President-elect  Nixon  raises  anew 
the  problem  of  Congressional  over -sight  over 
policy-setting,  tax-exempt  foundations. 

Plfer  Is  seeking  to  set  educational  priority 
and  to  win  Presidential  blessing  for  a  strong 
policy  center  for  higher  education  "close  to 
the  summit  of  the  Federal  Government."  This 
would  provide  a  channel  for  a  tight,  Inter- 
locking directorate  of  giant  foundations, 
corporations  and  New  York-Washington  po- 
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lltlcal    law    firms    to    exert    an    Increaelnt 
monopoly  over  American  cultural  life 

But  the  road  ahead  is  not  as  smooth  as  tbt 
"phllanthropolds"  might  wish.  They  mtist 
cope  with  Increasing  resentment  over  their 
attempt  to  dominate  the  educational  scene- 
some  of  It  by  professional  educators  as  in 
New  York  City.  There  Is  no  question,  too,  that 
the  public  has  become  aware  that  behind 
lofty  claims  of  disinterested  public  serviee 
there  exists  a  politically  motivated  found*.' 
tlon  machine — an  Eastern  Establishment 
mafia  determined  to  brook  no  Interferenos 
in  its  affairs. 

In  an  attempt  to  dampen  and  control  thla 
mounting  criticism,  Plfer  suggested  in  the 
Carnegie  Corporation's  annual  report  tbat 
foundations  set  up  an  Independent  commis- 
sion to  recommend  forma  of  public  account- 
ability. This  commission  would  serve  as  a 
lightning  rod  to  deflect  criticism  to  the  point 
where  It  becomes  manageable  by  the  founda- 
tions themselves.  It  would  ensure  that  no 
outside  body  that  Is  free  of  ties  to  the  big 
foundations  could  properly  exercise  objective 
oversight  over  their  activities.  From  such  a 
haughty  citadel,  foundation  pubUcists  could 
brand  as  "anti-intellectual"  and  "crackpot" 
any  objective,  honest  attempt  to  delve  into 
their  supposedly  philanthropic  operations. 

Even  now  the  Carnegie  Corporation  is  fac- 
ing protests  from  parents  whose  children  are 
exposed  to  the  textbo<dcs  financed  by  the 
fovmdatlon  under  Its  "Project  Read."  This 
project  provides  programmed  textbooks  for 
schools.  p>artlcularly  In  "culturally  deprived 
areas."  An  estimated  five  miUion  school  chil- 
dren throughout  the  Nation  are  using  the 
material  In  the  programmed  textbooks  pro- 
duced by  the  Behavorlal  Research  Labora> 
tones,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

This  writer  has  gone  over  these  textbooU 
In  the  "Reading"  series  financed  by  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  and  authored  by  M.  W. 
Sullivan,  a  linguist.  These  foimdatlon- 
funded  books  reveal  a  fire  ptattem  that 
amoxints  to  an  incitement  to  the  sort  ot  ar- 
son and  guerrilla  warfare  that  took  place  In 
Watts,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  elsewhere.  On 
one  page  In  tho  series  we  find  a  torch  next  to 
a  white  porch.  The  caption  reads  invitingly, 
"a  torch,  a  parch."  Further  along,  there  is  a 
picture  of  a  man  smiling  while  he  holds  ■ 
torch  aloft.  The  caption  beneath  It  reads: 
"This  man  has  a  t — rch  in  his  hand."  The 
children  are  required  as  an  exercise  to  Insert 
the  missing  letter  to  fill  in  the  word  torch. 
The  next  picture  shows  the  burning  torch 
touching  the  porch,  with  a  caption,  "a 
torch  on  a  porch."  Thus,  the  children  are 
led  in  stages  to  the  final  act  that  suggests 
Itself  quite  naturally.  The  picture  of  a  burn- 
ing house  Is  shown  with  a  caption  that  pre- 
dicts: "TTiis  shack  will  burn  up."  The  next 
picture  In  the  series  shows  a  hand  moving 
the  hands  of  a  clock  to  twenty-five  minutes 
past  one.  while  this  same  shack  Is  being  de- 
voured by  flames.  The  message  Is  plain:  aa 
example  of  a  man  who  deliberately  coznmlti 
the  criminal  act  of  setting  a  home  on  fire. 

Tragically,  these  young  children  are  being 
indoctrinated  with  a  pattern  of  antl-soclal 
Ideas  that  will  completely  and  Tlolently 
alienate  them  from  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican mlddle-clasE  values.  Other  pictures  in 
the  Camegie-funded.  supposedly  educational 
texts  Include  a  comparison  of  a  fiag  with  a 
rag.  the  ransoming  of  an  American  soldier 
In  a  Chinese  prison,  a  picture  that  showi 
people  kneeling  In  a  church  to  say  their 
prayers  beside  a  plctxire  of  a  horse  being 
taught  to  kneel  in  the  same  way.  a  reference 
to  a  candidate  elected  to  public  office  as  a 
"niler,"  a  picture  of  a  boy  stealing  a  glrl'i 
purse,  and  another  boy  throwing  pointed 
darts  at  a  companion  whom  he  vises  as  target 
practice. 

Understandably,  the  Camegle-flnanced 
books  are  causing  concern  to  local  law-en- 
forcement officials,  many  of  whom  have  to 
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with  riot  or  near-riot  conditions.  Ellen 
Srohonlos,  prosecutor  for  Florida  In  Its  at- 
JJ?^ys  office,  and  a  chief  of  its  Criminal 
fiurt  Division,  said  recently:  "It's  a  slap 
m  the  fice  and  an  insult  to  every  member  of 
.h»  Ne«ro  commimlty.  saying  that  the  only 
rfv  w  communicate  with  Negro  children  Is 
tn  show  a  robber  or  violence.  It's  Uke  sub- 
Z^\  advertising.  If  this  Isn't  subversive 
^ddellberately  done  as  part  of  a  master 
plan     .  •  Ouiy  a  sick  mind  oould  have  pro- 

'^'llepeated  Instances  of  this  type  of  antl- 
socialactlvity  obviously  constitute  a  strong 
j-ument  for  removing  the  tax-exempt  stat- 
us of  these  educational  foundatlona,  and  for 
curbing  their  activities  by  Federal  regulr.- 
tions  and  Congressional  oversight. 

(Prom  the  Houston  Tribune,  Dec.  17,  1968  J 
KsGto  Omcx  SEDtxas  Amxn  bt  PovifD*TiOK 

W48HIWCTOK.— A  little-noticed  venture 
into  politics  by  the  Ford  FoundaUon  Is  being 
watched  closely  here  by  political  leaders  of 
both  parties. 

The  left-leaning,  non-profit  organization, 
vboie  funds  for  experimental  school  decen- 
titlteatlon  helped  Ignite  New  York  Clty^ 
longest  teachers'  strike,  has  begtin  making 
granU  to  assist  Negroes  to  run  for  state  and 
national  offices. 

Under  the  first  of  several  projects  planned 
br  the  foxmdatlon.  the  Urban  Affairs  Foun- 
ditlon  of  Los  Angeles  has  received  a  half 
miulMi  dollars  to  train  Negro  graduate  stu- 
dents for  careers  in  politics. 

"BBXAKTHBOTJOH" 

Under  present  plans,  each  political  trainee 
will  be  fanned  out  to  a  minority  elected 
poUtidan  who  will  help  him  learn  the  polit- 
ical ropes  and  make  the  necessary  party 
contacts. 

As  vividly  put  by  California  State  Sen. 
Mtfvyn  Dymally,  a  Negro,  who  wlU  be  In 
charge    of    getting    the    program    off    the 

ground: 

"Eei^jportlonment  after  1970  is  going  to 
be  the  real  breakthrough  for  black  men  In 
pontics.  We  hope  to  see  minority  representa- 
tion tripled  after  reapportionment,  both 
nationally  and  in  Callfomla." 

There  are  now  nine  Negro  members  of 
Coogrese  Including  one  woman.  The  goal  set 
by  McGeorge  Bundy,  president  of  Ford  Foun- 
daUon, is  to  Increase  this  number  to  at  least 
80  by  1973. 

VAST   CHANCES 

Under  plans  worked  out  by  Bundy,  the 
new  political  training  program  Is  an  integral 
part  of  a  grand  design  to  bring  vast  social, 
•eonomlc,  and  political  changes  to  the  U.S. 
In  the  "708. 

This  revolutionary  new  Ford  Foundation 
program  will  be  tied  closely  to  the  estab- 
lUhnaent  in  the  nation's  capital  later  this 
moDth  of  a  Center  for  Community  Change 
(OCC). 

This  highly  controversial  project,  sched- 
okd  to  receive  9S  million  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  is  the  brain  child  of  Walter  F. 
Heuttoer,  president  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  (UAW). 

The  OOC  will  be  headed  by  Ja<dt  T.  Con- 
■ay.  farmer  director  of  AFL-CIO'a  Indiietrlal 
Union  Department,  and  one  of  Reuther's  most 
trusted  aides. 

MAMT   oaOUPS 

Conway's  first  assignment  will  be  to  mobll- 
IM  broad  support  for  radical  social  projects 
In  the  field  of  housing,  education,  and  anti- 
poverty  work. 

Tlie  new  social  action  front  will  Include 
■ueh  groups  as  the  Cltlsens  Crusade  Against 
Poverty,  The  Social  Development  Corpora- 
tion, black  militant  groups,  and  the  more 
BtSttant  unions  associated  with  Reuther's 
DAW. 

•Beuttoer  wlU  be  on  the  CCC's  board  oT  dl- 
JBWton  along  with  Cesar  Chavee,  director  oS 
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AFL-CIO's  farm  workers  union,  and  migrant- 
labor  organizing  program,  and  Paul  Schrade, 
West  Coast  director  of  UAW. 

Schrade  Is  co-chairman  of  the  "New  Demo- 
cratic Coalition"  formed  after  the  November 
election  to  try  to  take  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratlo  party.  The  group  is  made  up  domln- 
antly  of  Democrats  who  favored  the  presi- 
dential candidacies  of  Sen.  Eugene  McOartby 
and  the  late  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy. 

SEEK  TO  BirnJ)  OOAUnON 

One  of  the  long-range  projects  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Community  Changes  will  be  to  create 
Issues  behind  which  a  broad-based  coalition 
of  black  mllitanta,  the  poor,  students,  latwr, 
and  farm  groups  can  unite  for  political 
action. 

Past  efforts  of  Reuther  to  put  together  such 
a  coalition  with  the  help  of  the  late  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  and  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy 
fell  apart  with  their  violent  deaths. 

In  working  closely  with  the  multl-bllllon 
dollar  Ford  Foundation,  Reuther  hopes  to  en- 
list the  new  breed  of  militant  politicians  to 
help  hammer  together  the  political  coalition. 

[From  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News, 

Oct.  16.  1967] 

Double  SxANnARO  bt  Inteknal  Revxnttx  Skkv- 

ICE — How    L.    B.    J.    SlTFPaKSBES    Amticok- 
KTTinsM 

There  no  longer  can  be  any  doubt  that 
the  Johnson  Administration  has  embarked 
on  a  deliberate  campaign  to  suppress  pro- 
American,  an tl -Communist  organizations.  It 
Is  attacking  them  through  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

No  attempt  has  been  made,  of  course,  to 
apply  FCC  restrictions  or  to  remove  the  tax 
exemptions  of  Communist-front  and  leftist 
organizations — some  of  which  are  receiving 
Federal  tax  money. 

In  recent  months,  the  IRS  has  canceled 
the  tax  exemptions  of  the  Christian  Crusade 
and  the  church  operated  by  Dr.  Billy  James 
Hargis,  and  of  the  Committee  of  Christian 
Laymen,  Inc.,  of  Woodland  Hills,  Callfomla. 
The  IRS  has  now  embarked  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion— the  largest  farmers'  organization  In 
the  country. 

The  FCC  has  instituted  suit  to  cancel  the 
license  of  radio  station  WXUR  owned  by 
Faith  Theological  Seminary,  a  Conservative. 
anti-Communist  seminary.  On  August  14, 
the  FCC  issued  an  order  to  radio  stations 
providing  a  fine  of  $600  a  day  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $10,000  for  the  broadcast  of  any 
programs  which  attack  persons  or  orga- 
nizations, regardless  of  whether  the  facts 
presented  are  true.  Under  such  an  order, 
programs  could  not  attack  Gus  Hall,  head 
of  the  Oonununlst  Party,  without  the  radio 
station  notifying  Hall  and  offering  him  free 
time  to  reply !  The  order  wUl  dry  up  criticism 
of  Communists  and  Communism  over  the 
air  waves. 

In  revoking  the  tax  exemption  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Christian  Laymen,  the  IRS  stated : 
"Your  publications  are  concerned  primarily 
In  docunaentlng  the  actions  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  Its  affiliated  denom- 
inations. Several  of  your  publications  also 
are  concerned  with  the  activities  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Reuther.  .  .  .  Your  publications  are  con- 
cerned with  showing  that  certain  persons 
and  the  National  Council  of  Churches  are 
promoting  the  objectives  of  the  Communist 
Party.  This  does  not  Instruct  or  train  an  in- 
dividual or  the  public  for  the  purpose  of 
Improving  or  developing  their  capabUltles  on 
a  subject  useful  to  the  Individual  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  community." 

Exposing  Communist  objectives  and 
Infiltration,  in  the  ma's  opinion,  Is  not  use- 
fvU  or  beneficial. 

On  August  31,  the  IRS  notified  the  World 
Youth  Crusade  for  Freedom.  Inc.,  that  Its 
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application  for  tax-exemption  as  a  non- 
profit organization,  had  been  denied.  The 
IRS  denied  the  WYCF's  application  on  the 
same  grounds  that  it  revoked  the  tax  exemp- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Christian  Laymen. 
The  purposes  of  the  WYCF.  according  to 
the  IRS  letter: 

".  .  .  are  to  stlmtilate  concerned  activity 
of  freedom-loving  students  and  youth  groups 
throughout  the  world;  to  prepare,  coordinate 
and  finance  progranas  for  the  exchange  of 
students  and  other  representatives  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  to 
further  International  understanding;  to 
commvmlcate  information  from  these  activi- 
ties to  the  public  at  large,  particularly  the 
educational  community." 

The  IRS  noted  that  the  youth  group's 
activities,  as  summarized  in  the  application 
for  tax  exemption,  consisted  of: 

".  .  .  sending  representatives  to  Asian 
countries  to  foster  the  establishment  of  local 
units  to  activate  youth  throughout  the  world 
in  opposition  to  Communism;  the  publishing 
of  a  newsletter  and  memoranda  concerning 
activities  of  the  organization;  and  holding  a 
seminar  at  Yale  University  in  connection 
with  the  creation  of  the  Freedom  Corps,  and 
you  have  organized  the  Student  Conunlttee 
for  a  Free  China  (SCPC)." 

Despite  acknowledging  these  purposes  and 
activities  of  the  organization,  the  IRS  denied 
the  application  for  tax-exemption  on  the 
grounds  that  "you  are  not  organized  and 
operated  for  educational  purposes  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Code  and  regulations." 

The  Code  (Section  501(c)  (S) )  provides  for 
exemption  of  theee  organizations: 

"(3)  Corporations,  and  any  community 
chest,  fund,  or  foundation,  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  testing  for  public  safety,  literary, 
or  educational  purposes,  or  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  chUdren  or  animals,  no  part 
of  the  net  eaminge  of  which  Inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual, no  substantial  part  of  the  activities 
of  which  Is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  other- 
wise attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  and 
which  does  not  participate  in,  or  intervene 
In  (including  the  publishing  or  distributing 
of  statements),  any  political  campaign  on 
behalf  of  and  candidate  for  public  office." 

The  Code  defines  the  term  "educational" 
as: 

"  (a)  The  Instructing  of  the  public  on  sub- 
jects useful  to  the  individual  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Improving  or  developing  his  capabili- 
ties; or  (b)  The  instruction  of  the  public  on 
subjects  usefiU  to  the  individual  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  community." 

The  WYCF,  In  the  opinion  of  the  IRS, 
did  not  meet  these  qualifications  or  defini- 
tions! 

The  IRS  has  never  questioned,  hovrever. 
the  tax  exempt  status  of  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association — which  has  been  aided 
with  millions  of  tax  dollars  in  grants  from 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The  NBA 
follows  the  Communist  line  on  many  domes- 
tic and  foreign  Issues,  and  Is  extreme  Left- 
wing  on  all  others. 

Nor  has  the  IRS  questioned  tixe  tax- 
exempt  status  of  the  Center  for  Democratic 
Institutions,  which  has  financed  and  pro- 
moted Leftwlng  causes  for  years.  The  Cen- 
ter's most  recent  pro-Communist  activity 
oonstBted  of  helping  fund  and  promote  the 
National  Conference  of  New  Politics  held 
In  September  In  Chicago,  where  "delegates" 
called  for  the  overthrow  of  the  American 
system  of  government  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Socialist  state. 

This,  according  to  the  IRS,  comes  within 
the  Code's  interpretation  of  "educational." 

Slowly  but  surely  the  Johnsoncrats  are 
choking  the  Conservatives,  antl-Communlst 
organizations  to  death  while  permitting — 
and  helping  finance  with  tax  money — or- 
ganizations promoting  the  leftist  antl- 
Amerlcan,  antl-ChrlsUan  line. 
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[From  th«  Chrlstl&n  Crusad«|] 
Intxrmai.  Rakxoft  Sexvtcx 
Nrw  ToBK. — 26  Tax  Agents  Arrested.  In- 
ternal Revenue  inspection  agents  arreted  36 
top-grade  federal  tax  agents  and  an  ac- 
countant today  for  allegedly  paying  $10,000 
in  bribes  to  an  Investigation  inspector.  Au- 
tborlties  said  the  ln£;>ectQr  bad  b^n  In- 
vestigating corruption  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  and  the  bribes  were  |>aid  by 
the  agents  to  obtain  confidential  itiforma- 
tion  about  theniselves  or  quash  investiga- 
tions of  bribe  attempts  of  which  they  were 
suspect. 

[From  the  Augusta  (Oa.)  Coorl  it, 
Feb. 12, 1968) 

TaZ-FRKX   FoTTNDATIOWS   FlNAKCK   RzVt>LtTTION 

(By  Oeorge  Schuyler) 
Oovemment  money,  tax-free  foundation 
money,  and  money  furnished  by  this  Com- 
munists, is  gradually  destroying  this  ^oiuitry. 
Money  is  pouring  Into  the  "blade  revolu- 
tion" from  all  three  sources  named  and  no 
one  knows  the  total  amount  being  ^}ent  or 
what  proportion  Is  coming  from  each  0f  these 
sources. 

Today  big  funds  and  foundations,  l^cal  and 
national,  have  taken  over  the  Onanclal 
obligation  of  backing  the  "revolution  with 
substantial  long  green.  The  Ford  Foundation 
recently  announced  a  $200,000  grant  to  the 
Reverend  King's  Southern  Christian  tieader- 
shlp  Conference  to  aid  non-violent  protest 
(which  always  seems  to  end  up  violently). 
Previously  King's  clansmen  were  trained  at 
the  Highlander  Research  and  Education  Cen- 
ter in  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  and  the  Doechester 
Center  in  Liberty  County,  Oa.,  whence  they 
scattered  over  the  Deep  South  infecting  the 
pKjpulace. 

In  a  generous  mood,  the  Ford  Foundation 
has  also  given  $623,200  to  leftist  Rational 
Catholic  Conference  for  Interracial  Justice 
for  Its  interdenominational  program,  proj- 
ect equality,  which  seeks  to  overoom$  racial 
discrimination  In  enM>loy™ent.  It  fQready 
operates  In  12  metropolitan  areas,  procuring 
religious  Institutions  and  suppliers  to  review 
their  hiring  practices  "and  to  act  to  Im- 
prove them  If  necessary,"  a  seemlngljy  omi- 
nous note. 

Not  long  ago  the  Ford  Foiuidatlon  lianded 
over  $160,000  to  the  Cleveland  CORE,  which 
came  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  The  landlord 
was  about  to  oust  the  group  from  itq  head- 
quarters and  the  telephone  had  be^n  cut 
off.  It  looked  as  If  the  agitators  who  had 
worked  so  valiantly  to  Incite  the  Hough  race 
riot  In  the  Ohio  metropolis  would  l^ave  to 
get  jobs. 

Ford  saved  the  day  and  the  sighs  of  relief 
could  be  heard  in  Hanoi. 

The  hotbeds  of  radical  agitation  In  the 
"ghetto*'  are  well  stocked  with  assorted 
Negro  "Intellectuals" — actors,  write4s  and 
singers — who  have  recently  switched  from 
Integration  back  to  segregation.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  Ford  Foundation  came  up  with 
the  money  needed  to  accelerate  the  avant- 
guarde  trend.  In  1967  It  made  a  $434,000 
grant  for  a  three-year  period  to  the  Negro 
Ensemble  Company  (NEC) .  The  first  play  it 
produced  off  Broadway  was  an  alien  Import 
devoted  to  the  "horrors"  of  the  Portuguese 
AtTica.  That's  show  business,  these  d$ys. 

A  separate  Negro  theater  has  been  estab- 
lished In  an  old  theater  building  in  Sarlem 
where,  without  white  subsidy,  a  group  of 
Negro  actors  produced  Shakespearf  and 
current  Broadway  hits  as  far  back  ae  1912 
and  periodically  until  the  Depression.  To 
the  new  Jim  Crow  enterprise  FonJ  gave 
$18,000.  Rockefeller  gave  $17,600.  The  New 
Tork  State  Arts  Cotincil  forked  over  i5,000, 
and  two  anonymoiis  members  of  the  Kocke- 
feUer  family  gave  $2,500  each.  All  tax-€^empt 
of  course. 

The  Rockefeller  foundation  gave  a  grant 
of   $62,600   over   three   years   to    th«  Free 
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Southern  Theatre  (FBT),  an  Integrated 
group  of  actors  which  has  roamed  the  rural 
South  since  1963  where  propaganda  plays 
have  been  taken  to  communities  without 
theaters.  Its  repertoire  has  been  less  con- 
cerned with  Shakespeare  than  with  Marx. 

The  Mellon  millions,  siphoned  through  the 
late  Stephen  Currier's  taconic  foundation, 
helped  to  sustain  the  "Revolution''  In  Mis- 
sissippi and  elsewhere.  The  National  Coun- 
cil of  Chiuches  helped  bankroll  the  Delta 
Ministry  and  aided  the  "Revolution"  In  the 
Mlsslasippi  boondocks,  even  to  the  takeover 
of  federal  property.  Along  with  funds  from 
TJAWs  treasury  and  coin  shifted  from  anti- 
poverty  funds,  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  was  long  sustained  and  will 
rise  again. 

[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Tribune.  Jan.  25, 

1968) 

Tazpatxrs  stTBsmizx  Rxvolt 

(By  Alice  Wldener) 

Nkw  York  Citt. — Each  dollar  of  Income 
received  by  a  tax-exempt  foundation  Is  a 
dollar  that  did  not  furnish  revenue  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  All  money  received  by 
foundations  Is  granted  exemption  from  tax- 
ation by  the  C3.  Treasury,  meaning  by  grace 
of  all  Americans.  Is  it  to  our  national  In- 
terest, I  should  like  to  ask,  for  the  Treasury 
to  grant  tax-exemption  to  the  Fund  of  the 
Republic? 

The  Fund  subsidizes  a  think-tank.  The 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions, at  Santa  Barbara,  California.  Current- 
ly, it  Is  distributing  widely  to  schools  a 
document  "Students  and  Society"  which  Is 
a  report  on  a  student  conference  held  at 
the  Center  last  summer.  In  the  report  is  a 
paper  presented  to  the  conference  by  student 
Stephen  Saltonstall  of  Yale  University,  who 
entitled  ihs  work  "Toward  a  Strategy  of 
Disruption."  What  Saltonstall  wishes  to  dis- 
rupt is  our  society  and  he  calls  for  small, 
disciplined  groups  of  student  "shock  troops" 
to  achieve  his  alms.  In  print,  at  U.S.  tax- 
payers' sufferance,  the  Fund  for  the  Re- 
public's Center  permits  Stephen  Saltonstall 
to  call  for  the  "intimidation  and  hiimilia- 
tlon"  of  public  figiires. 

LAWLXss  AcrrvmBS  ttbgkd 
What  has  "intimidation"  to  do  with  demo- 
cratic procedures  and  institutions?  Intimi- 
dation Is  the  weapon  of  autocracy  or  ty- 
ranny. Mr.  Saltonstall  calls  on  students  to 
harry  university  professors  and  researchers 
"at  their  homes."  Is  Invasion  of  privacy  a 
part  of  "democratic"  procedure?  Stephen 
Saltonstall  also  suggests — in  Funded  black- 
on-white,  believe  it  or  not — "The  introduc- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  LSD  in  only  five 
or  six  government  department  coffee-urns 
might  be  a  highly  effective  tactic." 

It  could  be  a  lethal  one.  State  and  federal 
narcotics  control  ofllcials  have  Informed  me 
that  a  doae  of  LSD  SMlminlstered  In  coffee 
to  a  person  suffering  from  an  undetected 
phylscal  ailment,  such  as  a  heart  condition 
or  diabetes,  could  be  extremely  harmful 
physically  and  perhaps  fatal.  From  state 
and  federal  legal  authorities,  I  learned  that 
tampering  with  government  property — such 
as  a  coffee  urn  or  drinking  fountain — Is 
lUegal. 

"CASTHATE    AMERICA" 

A  foreword  to  "Students  and  Society"  by 
W.  H.  Ferry,  vice  president  of  the  Fund's 
Center,  states,  "This  is  an  edited  record 
of  the  conference  proceedings."  Therefore 
Saltonstall's  suggestions  were  printed  with 
malice  aforethought.  Ferry  also  states,  "The 
conference  on  Students  and  Society  was 
made  possible  by  a  generous  contribution 
from  S.  Herbert  Meller  of  New  York  City." 
Meller  is  an  Investment  banker  with  Meller 
&  Co.,  One  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza. 

Ferry  says  "the  mood"  of  Students  and 
Society  Is  "hammering  discontent,  combined 
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with  Impatience  for  action."  The  Fund  tar 
the  Republic  and  MeUer  are  BUbsidlzine  thw 
mood.  It  bodes  ill  for  all  of  us. 

[From  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Jan.  l,  igegi 
Why  Should  thx  NCC  Be  Tax  Exno>r? 
"Old-fashioned  atheism  traveled  at  Its  own 
expense.  The  new  atheism  wraps  itself  in  th« 
sheep's  clothing  of  Christendom  and  dnm 
Its  sustenance  from  Christianity  which  it 
seeks  to  destroy.  The  foremost  organization 
in  this  destructive  operation  is  the  Natlon»l 
Council  of  Churches  of  Chrlot  In  the  n  b  a 
(NCC)."  '  OJIA 

The  NCC  Is  exempt  from  federal  taxation 
because  of  its  official  conunitment  that  h 
"shall  not  engage  in  influencing  legislation  o» 
engage  in  lobbying." 

What  should  be  done  about  the  National 
Council  of  Churches?  Without  question  th« 
Internal  Revenue  Service  should  enfonse  Um 
law  and  cancel  the  NCC's  exemption  froin 
federal  taxation.  But  the  NCC  Is  a  sacred  cow 
that  will  not  be  touched  by  the  IBS.  Here 
then  Is  something  that  Indlvidvial  Christians 
can  do — they  can  starve  the  sacred  cow  to 
death  by  refraining  from  contributing  to 
their  churches  as  long  as  their  churches  art 
affiliated  with  the  NOC. 


DEATH  OP  DR.  ROBERT  P.  WALTON 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
spected and  admired  South  Carolinian, 
Robert  Petrie  Walton,  doctor  of  medicine 
and  doctor  of  philosophy,  died  at  the  age 
of  66  last  week  in  Charleston.  He  was  a 
man  of  insight  and  invention.  In  1938, 
Dr.  Walton  wrote  the  book  entitled  "Mari- 
huana: America's  New  Drug  Problem," 
and  a  device  invented  by  him  to  measure 
certain  heart  fimctlons  is  being  used 
aroimd  the  world.  For  29  years,  Dr.  Wal- 
ton served  our  State  as  professor  of  med- 
icine at  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Uni- 
versity and  has  been  instrumental  In 
expanding  the  university. 

Dr.  Walton  has  served  with  honor  and 
dignity  in  both  public  and  private  life, 
and  we  in  South  Carolina  will  miss  him 
and  his  contributions  to  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Dr.  Rob- 
ert P.  Walton,"  published  in  the  March 
30  edition  of  The  News  and  Courier,  and 
the  articled  entitled  "Dr.  Walton  Dies 
at  86  in  Charleston  Hospital,"  published 
in  the  March  29  edition  of  the  State 
newspaper,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  to 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Columbia   (S.C.)   State,  Mar.  29, 
1871) 

Dr.  Walton  Dies  at  66  in  Charleston 
hospitai. 

Charleston. — Dr.  Robert  Petrie  Walton, 
professor  and  chairman  of  the  department  of 
pharmacology  at  the  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina,  died  Saturday  in  a  local 
hospital  after  a  brief  Illness.  He  was  68. 

For  the  past  10  years  Dr.  Walton  has  been 
coordinator  of  research  for  the  Medical  Util- 
verslty.  He  was  chairman  of  the  department 
of  Pharmacology  at  the  University  of  Mlsslt- 
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jlDpl  School  of  Medicine  before  coming  to  the 
8C   Medical  University  In  1942. 

Among  his  Inventions  was  the  strain  gage 
arch  a  device  for  measuring  the  contractile 
force  of  the  heart  muscle.  This  device  Is  In 
use  in  the  United  States  and  a  number  of 
foreign  countries. 

Or  Walton  was  the  author  and  editor  of  a 
number  of  books  and  magazines.  He  wrote 
"Marijuana:  America's  New  Drug  Problem" 
in  1938.  He  was  listed  in  Who's  Who  In 
America  in  1940. 

Dr  Walton  was  a  former  vice  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  Heart  Association.  Twloe 
he  was  presented  the  Medical  University's  top 
teaching  award  by  the  medical  students. 

Funeral  services  wiU  be  today  at  4  pjn.  In 
Bethel  United  Methodist  Church.  Burial  will 
be  in  the  family  cemetery  in  Baton  Rouge. 
La.,  Tuesday. 

Surviving  are  his  widow  and  two  children. 

The  family  suggests  that  those  who  wish 
may  make  memorials  to  the  Medical  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  Ubrary  Fund. 

(From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)   News  and 
Courier,  Mar.  30,  19711 
Dr.  Robert  P.  Walton 

As  chairman  of  the  Dept.  of  Pharmacology 
alnce  1942  and  one  of  the  key  figures  In 
expanding  the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina  to  university  status,  Dr.  Robert  P. 
Walton  made  important  contributions  to  his 
adopted  State  of  South  Carolina.  A  native  of 
Kentucky,  he  held  degrees  both  as  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  doctor  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Walton  was  studying  and  writing  about 
the  coming  dope  culture  long  before  it  was 
a  subject  of  general  concern.  His  book,  "Mari- 
juana, America's  New  Drug  Problem,"  ap- 
peared In  1938.  one  of  his  four  books  and 
more  than  100  technical  papers.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  faculty  committee  on  con- 
struction lor  the  teaching  hospital,  and  co- 
ordinator of  research.  Dr.  Walton  was  na- 
tionally recognized  in  professional  circles. 
His  death  at  66  has  ended  a  notable  career, 
and  removed  from  our  community  a  respected 
and  admired  citizen. 
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But  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  senti- 
ments which  I  can  neither  understand 
nor  accept. 

I  cannot  understand  the  furious  attack 
made  by  some  upon  the  decency  and 
judgment  of  the  six  men  who  made  up 
that  jury.  Lieutenant  Calley,  after  all, 
was  not  judged  by  a  bunch  of  stiff-necked 
brass  hats  with  no  understanding  of  the 
pressures  of  war.  That  jury  was  com- 
posed of  six  distinguished  and  honorable 
veterans  of  combat.  Five  of  the  six  faced 
tough  combat  In  Vietnam  and  one  was 
awarded  four  Purple  Hearts  and  two 
Silver  Stars  in  Vietnam  and  Korea. 

I  cannot  understand  those  who  say, 

We  ought  to  pin  a  medal  on  him,  not 
punish  him. 

If  we  "pin  a  medal  on  him",  what  do  we 
do  with  Jim  Dursl,  the  rifleman  In  Cal- 
ley's  platoon  who  refused  an  order  by 
Calley  to  open  fire  on  some  15  civilians 
cowering  in  a  ditch?  What  then,  do  we  do 
with  Lt.  Hugh  Thompson,  a  helicopter 
pilot  who  intervened  to  help  rescue  other 
civilians  at  Mylal? 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say, 

He  only  did  what  he  was  sent  there  to  do. 


CALLEY  COXJRT  VERDICT 
UNPOPULAR 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  an  over- 
whelming degree — if  my  mall  is  an  accu- 
rate reflection — the  Calley  court  verdict 
has  been  immensely  impopular.  The  out- 
pouring of  sentiment  that  has  reached 
my  desk  since  the  announcement  of  the 
Galley  verdict  has  been  as  disturbing  as 
it  has  been  dramatic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  imderstand  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  some,  that  the 
sentence  of  life  imprisonment  was  too 
severe.  A  good  case  can,  I  think,  be  made 
that  a  lesser  charge  than  premediated 
murder  could  be  justified — one  that  did 
not  carry  with  it  the  burden  of  a  life 
sentence. 

I  can  also  understand  the  sentiment 
that  it  is  simply  not  fair  to  single  out 
one  man  to  bear  the  burden  of  national 
guilt  for  any  American  misconduct  in 
this  war.  There  is,  after  all,  something 
decent  and  healthy  about  the  concern  of 
the  American  people  that  one  individual 
far  down  the  chain  of  command  not  be 
made  a  convenient  scapegoat  by  his  su- 
periors in  that  same  command  chain. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  supposed  to  be  a 
religious  nation,  with  a  deeply  held  rever- 
ence for  life.  No  religious  nation  will  "pin 
a  medal"  on  a  man  who  picks  up  a  baby, 
throws  him  in  a  ditch  and  shoots  him. 
And  no  nation  with  our  heritage  teaches 
its  officers  to  butt-stroke  a  captive  old 
man  in  the  face  and  then  blow  his  head 
oft  at  polntblank  range  before  moving 
on  to  "waste"  the  lives  of  at  least  21  other 
captive  defenseless  civilians. 

We  are  the  Nation  who  said  at  Nurem- 
berg that  even  in  war,  there  are  certain 
limits  to  man's  inhumanity  to  other  men. 
Our  reaction  to  the  Calley  case  and  to 
the  others  that  must  surely  follow  will 
determine  whether  we  have  the  moral 
stamina  to  apply  to  ourselves  the  same 
requirements  for  humane  and  decent 
conduct  that  we  required  of  the  Germans 
and  the  Japanese  some  25  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  how  many  of 
those  who  blandly  accept  the  mass  killing 
of  unarmed  and  helpless  civilians  at 
Mylal  because  "even  the  children  of 
Hanoi's  indoctrinated  mothers  must  be 
feared  by  our  servicemen"  remember  the 
North  Vietnamese  massacres  at  Hue  and 
our  sense  of  outrage  at  that  senseless  and 
brutal  act  of  barbarism. 

If  we  accept  what  happened  at  Mylai 
as  "inevitable  In  the  hell  of  war"  have 
we  not  also  condoned  the  unconscionable 
massacre  at  Hue?  Are  we  really  willing 
to  adopt  that  wretched  standard  of  hu- 
mane conduct— even  in  war— as  our 
own? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lieutenant  Calley  still 
has  several  avenues  of  appeal  open  to 
him  in  military  and  civUian  court.  None 
of  us  knows  what  the  final  outcome  of 
his  case  will  be,  and  no  sober  citiz«i  or 
public  official  should  attempt  to  pre- 
judge that  final  outcome  before  it  arrives. 
The  individual  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Lieutenant  Calley  must  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  of  the  case— on 
the  basis  of  whether  or  not  it  can  be 
proven  that  he  did  those  things  he  Is 
diarged  with  doing. 
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But  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another 
question  which  goes  far  beyond  the  Cal- 
ley case.  It  is  a  question  which  cannot 
just  be  answered  in  the  courtroom.  It 
must  be  answered  by  America  as  a  people. 
And  it  is  terribly  Important  to  our  na- 
tional soul  that  It  be  answered  in  the 
right  way.  That  question  is  simply  what 
standards  of  conduct,  what  degree  of 
compassion  and  humsmlty  we  are  going 
to  stand  for. 

As  William  Greider  said  in  the  Wash- 
ington Poet: 

If  Ameilca  adopts  as  a  c\]stomary  stand- 
ard— bturbarlc  as  It  la — the  rule  that  It's 
j>ermlssible  to  shoot  prisoners,  then  America 
should  be  prepared  to  accept  the  results  of 
that  standard.  The  link  between  the  My  Lai 
vlctima  and  the  American  POW's  held  In 
Hanoi  is  real  and  important — they  are  pro- 
tected by  the  same  niles.  It  la  a  great  na- 
tional hypocrisy  t»  rally  outrage  on  the  POW 
Issue,  then  pat  Calley  on  the  back  for  what 
he  did  to  the  prisoners  at  My  Lai. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not  only  hypocrisy, 
it  is  downright  dangerous. 

For  the  sake  of  every  man  who  is  ever 
required  to  make  war  for  his  coimtry,  and 
even  more  for  the  sake  of  our  vision  of 
ourselves,  America  must  stand  for  the 
principle  set  down  in  our  first  military 
code  drawn  up  in  the  Civil  War  that  says 
"men  who  take  up  arms  against  one  an- 
other In  public  war  do  not  cease  on  this 
account  to  be  moral  beings  responsible 
to  one  another  and  to  God." 


VISIT  TO  ISRAEL:  A  REPORT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently returned  from  a  privately  financed 
visit  to  Israel— my  third  trip  to  that 
brave  nation  since  1952.  My  wife  and  I 
traveled  about  the  country,  visiting  par- 
ticularly some  of  the  former  Arab  lands 
now  imder  Israeli  jurisdiction  as  an  out- 
come of  the  1967  war.  I  have  written  a 
report  to  my  constituents  in  the  23d 
District  of  New  York  on  this  trip,  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Rlverdale,  N.Y., 
Press.  Some  of  the  observations  con- 
tained in  that  report  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  concerned  over  developments  in  the 
Middle  East.  "Hie  full  text  of  my  report 

follows : 

Israel  Todat 

(By  Jonathan  B.  Bingham) 
Like  other  recent  visitors  to  Israel,  June 
and  I  were  astonished  at  the  open  borders 
that  exist,  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  be- 
tween Israel  proper  and  the  "West  Bank" 
areas.  In  Jericho,  Bethlehem  and  RamalUh 
we  saw  only  occaclonal  Arab  policemen,  no 
laraeU  troops.  The  Arab  pcdloemen  wore  the 
only  guns  we  saw. 

We  talked  with  distinguished  Palestinians 
who  want  to  see  an  independent  Palestine  or 
a  Palestine- Jordan  federation,  but  who  are 
confident  that  such  an  Arab  state  co\ild  not 
only  live  In  peace  with  Israel,  but  ooiild 
benefit  from  Israel's  thriving  and  labor- 
scarce  economy. 

Most  astonishing  of  all  Is  the  situation  In 
the  Oaaa  Strip  itself.  This  area  of  860,000  in- 
habitants, of  which  aoo,000  are  In  rafUfM 
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camps,  was  totally  atagnant  under  the  tgyp- 
tlADs,  a  breeding  ground  for  blttemea«  and 
hatred. 

Today  there  U  no  unemployment.  Anyone 
who  wants  to  work  can  get  a  job.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  terrorists  to  stop  them  by 
oocaslon&l  grenade  attacks,  16,000  Arabs  from 
Oaza  are  today  working  In  Israel,  commuting 
dally  of  weekly. 

Thousands  more  are  employed  In  orange- 
packing  plants  and  other  local  Industries, 
fln*noed  by  the  Israelis  and  utilising  ^  new 
power  line. 

The  Increasing  fluidity  of  the  situation — 
and  the  consequent  growing  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  understanding — Is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  Arabs  from  Oaza  can  rtadlly 
get  permits  to  enter  Israel  and  can  travel 
across  Israel  to  the  West  Bank  area  without 
any  permits  whatever.  On  the  highway  down 
to  Jericho,  we  passed  perhaps  60  t^cks 
loaded  with  oranges  from  Oaza  on  thel^  way 
to  Jordan  to  be  sold  there!  : 

In  recent  months  more  and  more  Arabe 
from  outside  have  travelled  to  Israe|,  es- 
pecially to  visit  the  holy  liCusIlm  plades  In 
Jerusalem.  In  my  Judgment,  all  of  this  ac- 
tivity may  in  time  be  more  Important  to  the 
future  stability  of  the  area  than  the  docu- 
ments that  the  statesmen  may  eventually 
sign. 

Here  are  a  few  additional  Items,  In  a  dif- 
ferent vein; 

I  used  to  occnplaln  that  the  Israelis  dont 
understand  about  good  Jewish  cooking,  but 
111  have  to  stop  saying  that.  The  Oenefal  in 
oommand  of  the  northern  Slnal  gave .  us  a 
luncheon  with  his  staff  at  his  headquarters 
In  Oaza.  The  food  was  excellent  and  might 
have  come  from  a  River  dale  delicatessOD. 

The  Israelis  do  things  so  well  that  Itfs  al- 
most a  relief  when  you  see  some  one  act  like 
a  schlemlel.  In  Oaza  o\ir  car  was  escorted  by 
Israeli  Jeeps  fore  and  aft,  out  of  an  sjbun- 
dance  of  caution.  At  one  point  on  the  road 
the  Colonel  In  command,  who  was  rldlngj  with 
us.  suddenly  told  our  driver  to  stop,  be- 
cause he  thought  he  saw  an  Israeli  soldier 
picking  an  orange  from  a  roadside  tre4. 

This  ttimed  out  not  to  be  the  case,  but 
while  we  were  stopped,  ttje  forward  Jeep  sped 
ahead.  About  a  mile  down  the  road,  one  of  the 
soldiers  looked  around — and  back  they  dame, 
somewhat  sheepish. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has 
been  restored  by  the  various  church  orgatilZB- 
tlon  responsible,  and  Is  far  brighter  and 
leas  cluttered  than  it  used  to  be.  The  tnag- 
nlflcent  Muslim  shrine  known  as  the  t>ome 
of  the  Rock  is  in  the  care  of  Muslim^  Ac- 
cess to  these  holy  places  Is  of  course  free  to 
all.  This  is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  period 
from  1948  to  19«7  when  the  Jordanian  gov- 
ernment barred  Israeli  Jews  from  the  reyered 
Western  Wall. 

These  various  activities  are  being  under- 
taken by  the  Israelis,  not  because  they  want 
to  hold  on  to  Oasa  or  most  of  the  West  3ank, 
but  because  they  want  to  show  what  open 
borders  and  Arato-Jewlsh  cooperation  can 
do  for  all  concerned.  And  of  course  word  of 
what  Is  happening  gets  out  to  the  rett  of 
the  Arab  world  and  has  Its  Impact. 

BiNGBAMS  Ask  Ofthcistic  Oir  MnjzAAr 
PxAcx  Pact  | 

(By  Jonathan  B.  Bingham)        | 

On  a  recent  six-day  visit  to  Israel,  my 
wife  June,  and  X  were  onoe  again  heartened 
by  the  remarkable  achievement  of  thll  re- 
markat)le  country. 

When  we  were  first  there.  In  1003;  we 
were  Impressed  that  Israel  was  survlvliig  at 
an,  faced  as  she  was  with  seemingly  lajpoa- 
slble  economic  problems.  We  wondered  how 
the  Israeli  leaders  ootiMl  sleep,  not  knowing 
how  they  were  going  to  pay  for  the  next 
ship-load  of  grain  coming  into  Haifa  harbor. 

In  19M,  we  were  struck  by  the  anulelng 
economic  and  Industrial  growth  that '  had 
qceurred   In   snch   a   small  and   vulaetable 
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land.  We  saw  the  new  aqueduct  built  to 
carry  water  from  the  upper  Jordan  to  the 
Negev,  and  the  new  cities  created  to  accom- 
modate tens  of  thousands  of  Immigrants 
from  many  parts  of  the  world. 

In  February  1971,  what  Impressed  us  most 
was  the  calm  and  courageous  way  In  which 
the  Israelis  are  moving  toward  a  new  era  of 
peace  and  stability,  hopefully,  for  the  Middle 
East.  They  know  that  such  an  era  Is  not  like- 
ly to  come  tomorrow  or  the  next  day,  but  It  Is, 
they  are  confident,  on  the  way.  The  trends 
are  In  the  right  direction. 

The  Israelis,  quite  properly,  take  a  long 
view.  With  the  perspective  of  thousands  of 
years  of  history,  they  are  not  going  to  be 
rushed  Into  accepting  arrangements  for  a 
peace  settlement  that  might  collapse  In  five, 
ten  or  20  years  and  leave  them  once  again 
exposed. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  our  State  De- 
partment is  wrong  In  giving  the  Impression 
that  the  Israelis  are  being  rigid  and  In- 
flexible In  the  face  of  a  new  spirit  of  com- 
promise on  the  part  of  Egypt.  The  Israelis 
are.  Indeed,  Impressed  with  the  drastic 
change  In  Egypt's  attitude  since  the  death  of 
Nasser,  but  they  are  not  for  that  reason 
going  to  be  pressured  Into  agreements  that 
would  be  unwise  for  the  future. 

In  particular,  they  do  not  want  to  be  In  a 
position  of  having  to  rely  on  assurances  made 
by  powers  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Prance;  they  have  had  sad  experience  with 
the  unreliability  of  some  International 
"guarantees"  In  the  past. 

Another  trend  that  is  highly  favorable  Is 
the  declining  Importance  of  the  Palestinian 
terrorists.  King  Hussein  has  been  able  to 
reassert  control  In  his  own  country.  Presi- 
dent Sadat  of  Egypt  has  told  the  Palestinian 
groups  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  prevent  a  peace  settlement. 

Another  factor  which  is  weakening  the  ter- 
rorists Is  the  extraordinary  Job  the  Israelis 
are  doing  in  the  Weet  Jordan  areas  and  in 
the  Oasa  strip.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Arabs 
from  the  "West  Bank"  and  from  the  Oaza 
strip  are  working  in  Israel  at  far  higher  wages 
than  they  have  ever  had  and  learning  that 
they  can  live  In  peace  and  prosperity  side 
by  side  with  the  Jews  they  were  brought  up 
to  hate  and  fear. 


SOCIAL   SECURITY   INCREASE   TOO 
LITTLE  AND  TOO  LATE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
less  than  24  hours  after  a  House- Senate 
conference  committee  submitted  to  this 
body  the  10-percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits,  it  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
While  I  was  certainly  happy  to  see  this 
body  move  so  quickly  in  enacting  this 
measure  Into  law  this  year,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  It  is  extremely  unfortu- 
nate that  this  Increase  amounts  to  sim- 
ply far  too  little,  far  too  late. 

F^uthermore,  because  of  the  tardiness 
in  the  passage  of  this  bill,  social  security 
beneficiaries  will  be  subject  to  delays  and 
Inconveniences  which  would  have  been 
unnecessary  had  we  acted  sooner  and 
passed  this  legislation  during  the  91st 
Congress. 

Whfle  the  10-percent  Increase  provided 
by  this  bill  will  be  retroactive  to  Janu- 
uary  1971,  It  is  my  understanding  that 
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it  will  take  the  Social  Security  Admlnl- 
stratlon  nearly  3  months  to  change  its 
records  so  that  these  new  higher  amounts 
can  be  paid.  This  means  that  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries  will  probably  not  begin 
to  receive  their  Increased  benefits  until 
June  3  1971  the  regular  date  for  the 
receipt  of  their  May  checks.  It  is  expected 
that  an  additional  check  for  the  increased 
amounts  for  the  months  of  January, 
February,  March,  and  April  will  be 
mailed  as  a  separate  check  at  about  this 
same  time. 

This  bill  differs  from  what  many  of 
us  have  been  urging.  It  increases  the 
monthly  minimum  benefit  by  only  $6.40, 
from  $64  to  $70.40.  I  had  been  urgir.g 
an  increase  in  monthly  minimum  bene- 
fits from  $64  to  $100. 

Further,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  It  pro- 
vides for  only  a  10-percent  increase  In 
benefits  as  opposed  to  the  15 -percent  in- 
crease which  many  of  us  in  Congress  had 
been  urging.  However,  it  is  nearly  70  per- 
cent more  than  the  increase  which  the 
Nixon  administration  had  proposed,  and 
Mr.  Nixon  could  not  refrain  from  calling 
this  measure  inflationary  when  he  signed 
it  into  law. 

Another  disappointment  in  this  bill  is 
that  the  final  version  did  not  contain  the 
language  which  I  had  urged  sind  which 
the  Senate-passed  version  had  contained, 
with  respect  to  increases  in  the  earnings 
limitation.  As  originally  passed  by  the 
Senate,  this  bill  would  have  increased 
the  amount  that  a  beneficiary  could  earn 
while  retaining  his  eligibility  to  receive 
his  benefits  from  the  present  $1,680  a 
year  to  $2,400. 

Further,  the  Senate  version  contained 
a  provision  which  would  have  reduced 
benefits  by  $1  for  each  $2  of  all  earnings 
above  the  exempt  amount.  This  provision 
would  have  been  a  departure  from  pres- 
ent law  wliich  provides  a  $1  for  $2  reduc- 
tion only  for  the  first  $1,200  above  the 
exempt  amount  and  a  $1  for  $1  reduc- 
tion for  all  additional  earnings. 

Although  this  change  in  the  earnings 
test  wais  not  included  in  the  legislation 
which  we  enacted,  I  was  happy  to  note 
that  the  conference  report  did  indicate 
that  when  the  social  security  legisla- 
tion— HJl.  1 — now  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  reported,  it  will  provide  for  some  in- 
crease in  the  earnings  limitation. 

A  significant  feature  of  tills  bill  is  that 
it  provides  for  a  5-percent  increase  in 
special  benefits  for  certain  people  72 
years  of  age  and  over  who  did  not  work 
long  enough  in  employment  covered  by 
social  security  to  qualify  for  regular 
benefits.  This  would  increase  these  bene- 
fits from  $46  to  $48.30  for  a  single  persMi 
smd  from  $69  to  $72.50  for  a  couple.  This 
bicrease,  like  the  regular  increase,  is 
retroactive  to  JainueuT  1,  1971,  but  again, 
the  Increased  amounts,  according  to  the 
most  recent  information,  will  not  be  re- 
ceived until  June. 

The  cost  of  these  new  benefits  win 
be  financed  by  an  increase  in  the  tax 
base  from  $7,800  a  year  to  $9,000  per 
jrear,  and  an  increase  of  0.3  percent  in 
the  combined  employer-employee  tax 
rates  beginning  in  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  stop  here,  and 
we  cannot  stop  with  the  next  passage  of 
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Mcial  security  benefit  Increases.  Accord- 
Sgto  a  report  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
^ttee  on  Aging,  the  number  of  aged  poor 
J^  by  approximately  200,000  between 
1968  and  1969,  and  continues  to  rise. 

Today,  one  out  of  every  four  Ameri- 
cans 65  and  over  mtist  live  on  a  poverty- 
level  income.  As  Infiation  continues  to 
rise  even  the  program  wliich  I  have  been 
urging  will  not  begin  to  abolish  poverty 
among  American  senior  citizens,  but  it 
^  at  least  ease  the  financial  burdens 
facing  miUions  of  elder  Americans — es- 
pecially those  at  the  bottom  of  the  bene- 
fit scale.      ^^^.^.^^_^__ 

SCOUTS  AND  BIRDHOUSES 
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ter,  James  Baxter.  Joseph  Gassner, 
James  Werner,  Allen  Crisswell,  Daniel 
Chomas,  Joseph  Chomas,  Robert  Koch, 
Michael  Sabol,  Edward  Spaulding,  Eric 
McNeil,  Daniel  Stonebreaker,  Richard 
Bollas.  Robert  Chomas,  Ronald  Chomas, 
John  Quffey,  Robert  Quffey,  Lee  Martin, 
Eric  Newmeyer,  Maxwell  Wall,  and  Jay 

Girl  Scouts:  Karen  Bollas,  Jenifer 
Caird,  Theresa  Chomas,  Cynthia 
Chomas,  Nancy  Baxter,  Cathy  Baxter, 
Joyce  Criswell,  Apryle  Criswell,  Feme 
Criswell.  and  Tena  Koch. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  the  American  public 
today  is  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  Nation's  natural  wildlife,  and  I  am 
proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  work  done  in  this  vital  area 
by  a  group  of  Boy  Scouts  from  my  20th 
Congressional  District  in  Pennsylvania. 
"Operation  Bluebird"  was  a  project 
launched  by  members  of  Boy  Scout  Troop 
78.  It  consisted  of  the  building  and  dis- 
tribution of  230  birdhouses  for  bluebirds, 
wrens,  and  robins  which  inhabit  a  beau- 
tiful public  park  and  model  farm  operated 
by  the  Allegheny  County  commissioners. 
Tills  is  not  the  first  time  these  young 
men  have  accomplished  such  an  under- 
taking. They  did  It  last  year  and  to  date 
they  have  constructed  and  placed  a  total 
of  365  birdhouses  throughout  the  park. 
In  addition.  Troop  78  also  has  built 
and  donated  85  birdhouses  to  other  dis- 
trict camp  sites  and  has  planted  several 
thousand  seedlings  at  the  location  of  a 
former  strip  mine.  Because  of  these  proj- 
ects and  others,  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
to  learn  the  troop  is  in  contention  for  the 
national  Scouting  conservation  award. 

"Operation  Bluebird"  was  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  troop's  scout- 
master, Mr.  Evan  Leggitt;  the  committee 
cbainnan,  Mr.  Andrew  Mihalek;  the  as- 
sistant committee  chairman,  Mr.  Jack 
Keefer;  and  Mr.  Henry  Foster.  Members 
of  Troop  78  were  assisted  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  birdhouses  by  volimteers  from 
a  Cub  Scout  pack  and  two  Girl  Scout 
tooops.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  thesa 
young  men  and  women  for  their  unselfish 
efforts,  and  I  am  proud  to  place  their 
names  in  the  Record  where  others  might 
see  them  and  follow  their  example. 

Troop  78:  Charles  Andrews,  Paul  An- 
drews, Regis  Andrews,  Joseph  Burgan, 
Daniel  Christoff,  Kenneth  Dugan,  Ed- 
ward Fisher,  Daniel  C.  Gioia,  Vincent 
Qioia,  Gary  Greenawalt,  James  L.  Har- 
chelroad,  Mark  HiU.  Louis  A.  Hopkin, 
Wendell  Hopkin,  Kevin  Marchetti,  An- 
drew Mihalic,  Kevin  Paffrath,  Lawrence 
Ross,  Terry  L.  Thompson,  David  Weeks, 
James  Wilson,  Jeff  Greenawalt,  Timothy 
W.  Burgan,  Leonard  Nizinski,  James 
Dugan,  Patrick  E.  Buono,  Martin  Craig- 
head, and  Gregory  Hunt. 

Pack  78:  Merrill  Newmeyer,  James 
Stewart,  Allen  Tognarine,  Edward  Fos- 


PLIGHT  OP  RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1971 
Mr.   DE   LA  GARZA.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  focus  attention  to 
the  plight  of  rural  America. 

By  no  means  do  we  seek — nor  Is  it  our 
intention— to  detract  in  any  way  from 
the  problems  of  our  city  bretliren.  The 
fact  is  that  in  my  estimation  the  prob- 
lem is  more  acute  in  the  rural  areas, 
since  it  is  the  problem  of  the  rural  areas 
that  has  compounded  the  city  problem. 

As  our  brothers  leave  the  farms  and 
journey  to  the  city  with  the  hope  of  ft 
better  life — or  at  least  more  of  an  op- 
portunity than  they  had  in  the  rural 
areas  for  such — ^they  overcrowd  the  cities, 
they  overburden  the  governmental  serv- 
ices and  all  the  facilities. 

Too  many  times  people  tend  to  apply 
a  remedy  to  the  local  problem,  not  real- 
izing that  the  actual  cause  of  the  prob- 
lem is  far  away.  And  so  we  keep  hear- 
ing pleas  for  increased  expenditures  for 
the  cities,  while  the  flow  of  people  con- 
tinues Into  the  cities. 

We  must,  emphatically  we  must  at- 
tack the  problem  at  its  source. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  many  peo- 
ple have  many  ideas  as  to  what  causes 
the  problem  and  there  are,  I  am  sure, 
as  many  answers.  So  what  I  say  today 
is  my  personal  opinion  and  my  humble 
recommendations  are  again  my  per- 
sonal views.  I  speak  for  no  group  nor 
for  any  person  but  myself. 

Let  us  look  for  a  while  at  our  city 
brothers  and  compare  their  plight  to 
that  of  rural  America.  Regardless  of  any 
other  problem  our  city  brothers  have, 
they  have  available  at  least  the  basic 
facilities  and,  in  most  instances,  laws 
on  zoning  or  housing  to  assure  the  mini- 
mum services  of  water,  lights,  sewer,  and 
gas  or  at  least  supplies  of  coal  or  fuel  oil. 
Such  is  not  the  case  in  rural  America. 
We  have  a  terrible  problem  even  for 
these  basic  necessities.  There  are  many 
settlements — some  are  called  colonias 
in  my  area— that  have  no  facilities  at 
all  for  sewage  disposal — and  no  reason- 
able expectation  to  secure  any  under  the 
existing  programs  which  are,  in  the  ma- 
jor part,  limited  to  cities  and  towns  or 
at  least  incorporated  areas. 

The  several  Federal  agencies  dealing 
with  this  problem  must  meet.  I  uige 
strongly  that  they  begin  at  least  to  look 
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at  the  possibiUty  of  adding  this  area  ol 
concern  to  the  existing  programs  or  rec- 
ommending appropriate  legislation  for 
that  purpose. 

Again  our  city  brothers  have,  for  the 
greatest  part,  domestic  water  available 
for  home  consumption  and  laws  making 
certain  requirements  for  water  purity, 
also  Federal  programs  for  grants  and 
loans  to  provide  these  facihties.  We  of 
the  rural  areas  have  a  very  limited  area 
of  Federal  participation  and  never 
enough  money  to  even  take  care  of  those 
areas  that  want  to  participate. 

It  is  a  shame  to  have  to  tell  you  that 
we  still  have  many  of  our  citizens  in  my 
area  who  must  drink  water  from  irriga- 
tion ditches  and  canals.  Many  must  carry 
water  in  tanks  or  barrels  for  miles  to 
have  any  water  in  their  homes. 

This  should  not  be  so  in  this  day  and 
age.  I  again  urge  the  respective  agencies 
to  at  least  take  a  look  at  this  terrible 
problem,  and  I  again  strongly  recom- 
mend the  appropriate  legislation  be  rec- 
ommended to  make  available  grants  for 
this  type  service.  I  say  tliis  because  the 
greater  majority  of  these  people  are  be- 
low the  poverty  level,  and  as  much  as 
they  would  like  to  help  themselves,  they 
are  unable  to  do  so. 

They  are  not  doing  this  by  choice,  they 
have  no  alternative.  We  cannot,  we  must 
not,  allow  this  to  continue.  As  we  speak 
of  priorities,  the  plight  of  these  people 
should  be  uppermost  in  our  plans. 

Continuing  these  efforts,  we  now  go  to 
power  and  lights.  There  is  no  problem, 
I  am  sure,  in  any  municipality.  We  do 
have  the  REA,  providing  a  very  excellent 
service  to  rural  America,  b\it  we  still  have 
the  problem  that  they  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient funds  to  provide  the  service  every- 
where that  it  is  needed.  As  fine  a  service 
as  the  REA  and  the  several  public  utility 
companies  provide,  we  still  have  plenty 
of  room  for  Improvement. 

And  so  the  list  continues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
reciting  the  problems  of  rural  America 
and  the  areas  in  which  they  are  deficient. 
Such  areas  are  farther  away  from  a  doc- 
tor or  a  hospital,  more  often  than  not 
they  do  not  have  the  necessary  resources 
for  either  medical  attention  or  medicine. 
Their  children  are  farther  away  from 
the  schools  or  other  educational  facil- 
ities. TlK  same  appUes  even  to  the  few 
Federal  programs  available  to  them. 

It  becomes  a  problem  of  accessibiUty 
because  of  the  concentrated  location  of 
these  facilities  in  the  cities. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
mention  a  most  serious  problem  in  the 
rural  area — and  this  Is  employment. 

I  know  that  tbe  Government  cannot 
solve  this  problem,  but  it  should  help 
wherever  possible.  These,  our  rural 
brothers,  in  the  much  greater  majority 
are  decent,  hard-working  citizens.  The 
much  greater  majority  are  devout  Chris- 
tian families.  Their  children  are  not, 
by  and  large,  those  who  are  frequently 
in  trouble. 

Rural  America  Is  the  grassroots  of  our 
country  and  it  Is  very  unfortunate  that 
this  vast  segment  really  is  suffering  a 
plight  not  of  th^  own  making.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  Is  poor  by  choice. 

Now,  my  colleagues,  I  do  not  want  you 
to  get  the  impression  that  we  have  not 
been  trying  to  correct  these  deficiencies, 
nor  would  I  want  you  to  get  the  idea  that 
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these  people  have  not  tried  to  helpi  them- 
selves. Let  me  assure  you  neitheij  is  the 
case.  The  reason  for  this  talk  is  to  ask 
your  help,  to  strongly  recommend  that 
the  several  agencies  revise  thejjr  pro- 
grams, and  11  necessary,  recommend  cor- 
rective legislation. 

This  is  to  respectfully  ask  you  my  col- 
leagues, to  look  to  the  plight  ot  rural 
America  and  to  let  us  join  the  problems 
of  our  city  brothers  in  order  t^iat  we 
might  work  together  to  make  truly  a 
better  life  for  all  Americans. 


lake  ttruly 


FIEPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRJCT 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTOl 

or   IKOIAN& 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATjTVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,!  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  first  of  two  re- 
ports on  rural  development  In  the  United 
States: 

RXPOBT   ON   RTTSAL  OeVKLOPUENT   LN    THK 

Ukttxd  States 

Rural  America  is  a  region  so  large  J  that  If 
It  were  a  separate  country.  It  would  rank  In 
area  as  the  world's  ninth  largest.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  It  la  a  region  so  low 
In  income,  It  would  rank  as  the  worldTs  sixth 
underdeveloped  nation. 

While  the  Nation^  attention  ha«  been 
riveted  to  the  problems  of  the  cities,  the  eco- 
nomic stagnation  of  rural  America  bas  be- 
come more  and  more  visible.  It  la  «een  In 


empty  stores,  trash-fllled  lots,  weathered  and 
unrepaired  schools,  coUapeed  barns,  boarded 
houses,  unlcept  farms  and  eroded  fields. 

Because  of  years  of  neglect,  there  Is  now 
an  urgency  for  action  In  rural  America.  If 
we  do  not  act,  the  rural  poor  wlU  continue  to 
flood  the  central  cities  of  America,  coming 
without  training  and  skills,  without  bousing, 
but  wanting  employment.  The  end  will  be 
frustration  and  despair. 

Most  Americans  simply  don't  iinderstand, 
or  realize,  the  depth  and  complexity  of  the 
problems  of  nixal  America.  The  list  of  rea- 
sons for  these  problems  would  seem  almost 
endless,  but  anaong  the  major  ones  are: 

POPULATION    nCBALANCK 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  Nation's  rural  population  fell 
to  26  percent  In  1070,  dovm  30  percent  from 
1960.  In  1920,  the  Nation  was  divided  roughly 
between  rural  and  urban  residents.  But  to- 
day, there  are  150  million  residents  In  urban 
America,  and  just  over  SO  million  In  rural 
areas.  II  the  present  trend  continues,  by  the 
year  2000  we  will  have  added  another  100 
million  Americana  and  some  240  million  will 
be  crowded  into  urban  areas  occupying  only 
4  percent  of  our  total  land  area. 

DKPKNOKNCT    &ATIO 

The  exodus  from  rural  America  has  been 
largely  working-age  people,  who  represent  the 
area's  best  h(q>e,  and  carry  with  them  a  con- 
siderable Investment  in  education  and  train- 
ing. The  people  left  behind  Include  a  hlgber- 
than-average  ratio  of  those  under  18  and 
over  65  years  of  age.  This  non-working  ratio 
often  Is  20  percent  higher  for  rural  coiintlee 
than  for  urban  counties. 

The  out-mlgratlon  of  productive,  taxpay- 
Ing  residents  erodes  the  tax  base  of  rural 
communities  and  leaves  behind  a  high  pro- 
portion of  residents  who  require  a  higher 
level  of  tax-supported  assistance,  such  as 
education  and  old  Eige  care. 


POUnCAL  POWZS 


Rural  depopulation  Is  emerging  as  an  lo^ 
portant  political  concern  at  all  levels  of  oor- 
emment.  It  has  played  a  major  role  in  pouti 
leal  redlstrlctlng,  and  If  the  trend  oontlntua 
It  win  pose  a  challenge  to  the  county  systMi 
of  government. 

In  the  Congress,  the  era  of  the  farm  Woo  ia 
gone — probably  forever.  As  the  Congress  hai 
become  Increasingly  iirbanlzed,  Memb«t 
from  rural  areas  have  an  Increasingly  cUffl. 
cult  time  In  gaining  support  for  rural  prol 
grams.  Of  the  435  Members  of  the  Hbuie 
only  31  havs  districts  In  which  at  least  oqs.' 
fourth  of  the  constituency  Is  Involved  dl- 
rectly  In  farming.  Indiana,  considered  a  farm 
state,  does  not  have  a  single  Congressman 
representing  a  district  In  which  one-fouith 
of  the  residents  are  directly  Involved  In  farm. 
ing. 

LACK   OF   ATTINTION 

The  riiral  people  have  few  spokesmen  to 
bring  the  Nation's  attention  to  their  prob- 
lems. Frequently,  I  am  visited  by  the  Urban 
CocUltion,  the  Urt)an  Institute  or  the  Uiban 
League,  but  there  are  no  rural  Institutes,  or 
rural  league  delegates  to  press  for  help'fof 
the  small  town  residents. 

COMPLXXTTT 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  problems  of  ruttl 
America  cannot  be  solved  with  a  single  ap. 
proach  or  a  single  program.  Some  argue  for 
the  growth  center,  believing  that  concentra- 
tion of  Investment  In  rural  areas  wlU  spread. 
Others  say  a  single  plant  In  a  single  town 
may  be  the  most  productive  way  to  promote 
economic  growth.  And  a*Ul  others  say  the 
best  solution  Is  to  Improve  community  serv- 
ice, especially  education  and  training,  to  pro- 
vide  the  skills  rural  people  need  to  migrate 
out  successfully. 

These  approaches  Illustrate  the  complexity 
of  the  theory  of  rural  development,  let  alons 
the  practice. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  aqd  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  David  H.  Oam- 
BRELL,  a  Senator  from  the  St^te  of 
Georgia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Bjdward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DD..  ofTered  the  following 
prayer:  ' 

Eternal  Father,  send  forth  Thf  light 
and  truth  upon  this  body  that  we  may 
pursue  the  right  In  things  both  great 
and  small.  May  our  might  be  the  might 
of  the  spirit,  our  strength  be  in  Thy  law, 
our  power  be  in  the  way  of  k>Te.  May  only 
truth  be  uttered  and  may  the  quest  for 
Justice  be  the  motivation  of  all  Thy 
servants.  Deliver  us  from  all  guile 
hypocrisy,  resentment,  and  fear,  ttiat  all 
who  serve  in  the  Oovemment  of  this  Na- 
tion may  do  thoae  things  which  bring 
Thy  peaceable  kingdom  on  earth.  May 
goodness  and  mercy  be  in  as  and  follov 
us  all  our  days  that  we  may  be  woi^thy  to 
dwell  with  Thee  eternally.  i 

We  pray  In  the  name  of  our  Servant 
Lord.  Amen.  i 

DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTtNG 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  please  read  a  communication  to 
the  Senate  from  the  President  pro  tem- 
IX) re  (Mr.  Ellxnoxr)  . 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Sknati, 
Prssidknt  pko  tkkpose, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  IS.  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hem.  David  H.  Gambiku,.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

AlXKN    J.    EI.I.XNOER, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR  ALLEN  ON  MONDAY,  APRIL 
19,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  be  recognized  for  15  minutes  on 
Monday  next,  April  19,  1971,  after  dis- 
position of  the  Journal  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  joint  leaders. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD .  Mr.  President,  I  a^ 
unanimoiM  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  April  14,  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
skm  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REOPENING  OF  TRADE  WITH  THK 
CHINESE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  taken 
a  commendable  initiative  in  seeking  to 
reopen  trade  with  China  In  nonstrategic 
goods.  It  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
thoughtful  steps  by  which  the  President 
has  sought  a  progressive  restoration  of 
a  degree  of  civility  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  lifting  of  the  embargo,  properly 
interpreted,  will  permit  companies  to 
trade  in  nonstrategic  goods  without  In- 
terference by  the  Federal  Government. 
At  the  same  time  the  United  State* 
will  expedite  visas  for  Chinese  who  wish 
to  come  to  the  United  States  for  official, 
commercial,  or  cultural  purposes.  Cur- 
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rency  controls  will  be  relaxed.  UJ3.  fuel 
gales  will  be  permitted  to  ships  and 
planes  headed  to  or  from  China.  Com- 
mercial carriers — ships  or  planes — will 
be  allowed  to  transport  Chinese  cargo 
between  non-Chinese  ports. 

The  change  is  long  overdue.  For  20 
years,  this  Government  has  persisted  in 
the  treatment  of  the  China  trade  as 
though  the  importation  of  silk,  rattan, 
chopsticks,  or  whatever  from  the  main- 
land of  China  would  somehow  under- 
mine the  strength  of  the  Nation  or  con- 
taminate its  inhabitants. 

In  the  meantime,  this  UJ^. -recom- 
mended embargo — that  is  what  it  was 
originally — has  been  long  since  aban- 
doned by  the  rest  of  the  world  and,  for 
years.  Western  European  and  Japanese 
traders  have  been  working  vigorously  to 
extend  their  trading  relationships  with 
the  Chinese  People's  Republic. 

So,  again,  I  want  to  commend  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  his  initiative.  I  would 
hope  that  the  followthrough  in  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  will  be  vigorous,  pur- 
poseful, and  devoid  of  petty  bickering. 
There  ought  to  be  a  minimum  of  delay 
In  carrying  into  eflfect  this  new  trade  ap- 
proach which  has  been  set  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Too  much  ought  not  to  be  expected  in 
the  way  of  diplomatic  consequences  ei- 
ther from  the  President's  latest  initiative 
or  from  the  cordial  reception  of  the 
ping-pong  players  in  Peking.  These  de- 
velopments, indeed,  have  opened  a  new 
page  as  the  Chinese  Premier  put  it.  As 
desirable  as  are  the  reciprocal  acts  in 
themselves,  however,  there  is  still  a  long 
way  to  go.  We  would  do  well  to  avoid  an 
excessive  beating  of  gongs  and  crashing 
of  cymbals.  Rather,  in  this  Government, 
and  in  the  Senate,  we  ought  to  submit 
to  thorough  and  sober  examination  of 
the  grave  obstacles  lodged  either  in  an- 
tiquated policies  or  current  expediency 
which  might  still  stand  in  the  way  of 
ft  stable  relationship  between  the  two 
(»antries  and  a  stable  peace  in  the  West- 
em  Pacific. 

What  the  President  has  done  is  to 
put  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  on 
something  of  the  same  footing  sts  the 
Soviet  Union  and  certain  other  countries 
In  Eastern  Europe. 

Some;  years  ago.  I  sought  to  examine 
these  questions  in  a  lecture  at  the  Uni- 
versity jf  Montana.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  lecture  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  covers  the  range 
of  Chinese-United  States  problons,  In- 
cluding the  trade  embargo  which  has  just 
been  lifted  by  the  President's  order.  I 
tiso  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  President's  announcement  be 
Printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
•nd  announcement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

China:  Rethospect  and  Pkospect 
(Ucture  by  Senator  Mzks  Manstikld  spon- 
•owd  by  the  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield 
ftidowment  (The  University  of  Montana 
Foundation)  at  the  University  of  Montana, 
Mtaeoula,  Mont.,  Friday,  March  29,  19««, 
10:80  a.m.,  M8T) 

Viet  Nam  Is  heavy  on  the  heart  of  the 
n«loix.  The  Vietnamese  war  Is  a  tragedy.  It  la 
'^fH^y  In  the  American  lives  which  It 
o«Hn«-  It  U  a  tragedy  In  the  death  and  devas- 
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tatlon  which.  In  the  name  of  salvation.  It  has 
spread  throughout  Viet  Nam. 

My  views  on  United  States  policy  respect- 
ing Viet  Nam  are  no  secret.  I  have  stated 
them,  restated  them,  and  elaborated  them 
many  times.  I  have  cautioned  against  an 
ever -deepening  military  Involvement  In  that 
confilct.  I  am  opposed  to  any  Increase  in  It 
today.  I  believe  that  the  way  out  of  a 
barbarous  situation  Is  not  to  go  further  Into 
It. 

The  first  step  towards  peace.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, Is  to  concentrate  and  consolidate  the 
U.S.  military  effort  and  to  escalate  the  peace- 
effort,  looking  towards  the  negotiation  of 
an  honorable  end  of  the  conflict. 

That.  In  brief.  Is  the  way  I  feel  about 
Viet  Nam.  That  Is  the  way  I  have  felt  about 
It  for  a  long  time.  The  President  knows  It. 
The  Senate  knows  It.  Montana  Imows  It. 

What  I  have  to  say  to  you,  today,  touches 
only  Indirectly  on  Viet  Nam.  My  remarks  are 
Intended  to  go  beyond  Viet  Nam  to  what 
may  well  be  the  roots  of  the  war.  In  this 
first  lecture  of  the  series  on  International 
affairs.  I  wish  to  address  your  attention  to 
what  Is  the  great  void  In  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  this  nation — to  the  question  of 
China. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  lived  through  a  gen- 
eration In  only  hearsay  association  with  a 
third  of  the  entire  human  race.  At  the  incep- 
tion of  this  void,  we  were  engaged  In  a  costly 
and  Indecisive  confilct  In  Korea — on  China's 
northeast  frontier.  Two  decades  later,  we 
are  engaged  once  again  In  a  costly  and  inde- 
cisive conflict,  this  time  on  China's  south- 
east frontier.  These  two  great  military  in- 
volvements on  the  crhlnese  periphery  are  not 
unrelated  to  the  absence  of  relevant  contact 
between  China  and  the  United  States. 

Sooner  or  later  a  tenuous  truce  may  be 
achieved  In  Viet  Nam  even  as  a  truce  was 
achieved  In  Korea.  In  my  judgment,  bow- 
ever,  there  will  be  no  diirable  peace  in  Korea, 
Viet  Nam,  or  anywhere  else  In  Asia  unless 
there  Is  a  candid  confrontation  with  the 
problems  of  the  Slno-U.S.  relationship. 

China  needs  peace  If  the  potentials  of  Its 
cultiue  are  to  be  realized.  This  nation  needs 
peace  for  the  same  reason.  In  this  day  and 
age,  the  world  needs  peace  for  civilised  sur- 
vival. You  young  people  have  the  greatest 
stake  In  peace.  For  that  reason,  I  ask  you 
to  look  beyond  Viet  Nam,  behind  Korea,  to 
what  may  well  be  the  core  of  the  failure  of 
peace  In  Asia — ^to  the  U.S.-Chlnese  estrange- 
ment of  two  decades. 

In  1784,  Robert  Morris,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  sent  the  first 
American  clipper  ship  to  trade  with  China. 
The  year  that  President  George  Washington 
took  the  oath  of  office,  1789,  fourteen  Amer- 
ican ships  were  riding  at  anchor  In  the  Pearl 
River  off  Canton  In  South  China. 

There  are  no  American  ships  In  Chinese 
ports  today.  There  have  not  been  for  al- 
most twenty  years.  In  twenty  years,  hardly 
an  American  doctor,  scientist,  businessman, 
Journalist,  student,  or  even  a  tourist  has  set 
foot  in  China. 

Across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  and  the  Chi- 
nese glare  at  one  another,  imcomprehend- 
Ingly,  apprehensively,  and  suspiciously.  In 
the  United  States,  there  Is  fear  of  the  sud- 
den march  of  Chinese  armies  Into  South- 
east Asia.  In  China,  there  Is  fear  of  a  tighter 
American  encirclement  and  American  nu- 
clear attack. 

We  see  millions  of  Chinese  soldiers  poised 
on  China's  frontiers.  We  see  leaders  who 
threaten  In  a  most  violent  way.  We  see  an 
Internal  Chinese  turmoil  to  confirm  our  fears 
of  Irrationality  and  recklessness.  Finally,  we 
see  a  growing  nuclear  power,  with  the  loom- 
ing spectre  of  a  full-fledged  Chinese  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  force. 

On  th«  other  hand,  the  Chinese  see  them- 
selves surrounded  by  massive  American  mili- 
tary power.  They  see  U^S.  naval,  ground,  and 
air   bases  scattered   through   Japan,   Korea, 


Taiwan,  Okinawa,  Guam,  the  Philippines, 
and  Thailand.  They  see  over  half  a  million 
American  troops  In  neighboring  Viet  Nam  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  nearby.  They  see 
tremendous  nxiclear  capabUlty  with  missiles 
zeroed  In  on  Chinese  cities.  They  see  the 
United  States  as  "occupying"  the  Chinese 
island  of  Taiwan  and  supporting  a  Chinese 
government  whose  declared  aim  Is  the  re- 
capture of  the  mainland.  And  they  see,  too, 
what  they  describe  as  a  growing  collusion 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  country  which  they  believe  Infringes 
China's  borders,  threatens  to  corrupt  the 
Chinese  revolution  and  exercises  an  unwel- 
come Influence  throughout  Asia. 

We  and  the  Chinese  have  not  always  looked 
at  one  another  with  such  baleful  mistrust. 
The  American  images  of  China  have  fluc- 
tuated and  shifted  In  an  almost  cyclical  way. 
There  has  been  the  image  of  the  China  of 
wisdom.  Intelligence,  Industry,  piety,  stoi- 
cism, and  strength.  This  is  the  China  of 
Marco  Polo,  Pearl  Buck,  Charlie  Chan,  and 
heroic  resistance  to  the  Japanese  during 
World  War  n. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  the 
Image  of  the  China  of  cruelty,  barbarism,  vio- 
lence, and  faceless  hordes.  This  Is  the  CHilna 
of  drum-head  trials,  summary  executions,  Pu 
Manchu,  and  the  Boxer  Rebellion — the  China 
that  is  summed  up  In  the  phrase  "yellow 
peril." 

Throtighout  our  history,  these  two  images 
have  alternated,  with  first  one  predominant 
and  then  the  other.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, we  looked  up  to  China  as  an  ancient 
civilization — superior  In  many  aspects  of 
technology,  culture,  and  social  order  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  air  of  splendid  mystery.  Re- 
spect turned  to  contempt,  however,  with 
China's  quick  defeat  by  the  British  In  the 
Opium  War  of  1840.  There  followed  acts  of 
humiliation  of  China  such  as  participation 
In  extra-territorial  treaty  rights  and  the 
Chinese  Exclxislon  Act  of  1882. 

Attitudes  shifted  again  in  the  early  twen- 
tieth century  to  one  of  benevolence  largely 
In  consequence  of  the  influence  of  mission- 
aries. There  were  more  missionaries  in  China 
from  the  United  States  than  from  any  other 
country.  More  American  missionaries  served 
In  China  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 
The  Chinese  became,  for  this  nation,  a 
guided,  guarded,  and  adored  people. 

Chinese  resistance  to  the  Japanese  Inva- 
sion In  1937  produced  another  shift  from 
benevolence  to  admiration.  At  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  admiration  was  displaced 
by  disappointment  and  frustration,  as  the 
wartime  truce  between  Nationalist  and  Com- 
munist forces  collapsed  In  cataclysmic  Inter- 
nal strife.  This  nation  became  profoundly 
disenchanted  with  China,  a  disenchantment 
which  was  replaced  abruptly  in  1949  by  hos- 
tility. 

The  hostility  was  largely  a  reaction,  of 
covirse,  to  the  coming  to  power  of  a  Com- 
munist regime  on  the  Chinese  mainland.  We 
did  not  Interpret  this  event  as  a  consequence 
of  the  massive  difficulties  and  the  vast  In- 
ner weaknesses  of  a  war-torn  China.  Rather, 
we  saw  It  almost  as  an  affront  to  this  nation. 
We  saw  It  as  a  treacherous  extension  of  the 
Soviet  steam-roller  policies  which  bad  re- 
duced Eastern  and  Central  Biirope  to  sub- 
servience at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Then,  In  1948,  came  a  Conununlst  coup  In 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  attempt  to 
blockade  Berlin.  The  trlTimph  of  a  Com- 
munist government  in  China  followed  Im- 
mediately after  these  events  In  Europe.  The 
nation  was  shaken  to  its  fingertips. 

Still,  the  press  of  events  continued  relent- 
lessly. In  June  1960,  the  North  Koreans 
latincbed  a  sudden  attack  on  South  Korea. 
The  Chinese  forces  Intervened  In  the  war  In 
November  of  that  year.  The  United  States 
was  brought  mto  a  major  military  confronta- 
tion In  which,  for  the  flzvt  time,  the  Chi- 
nese were  enemies  and  not  alllea. 
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After  these  events,  the  assumiitlons  of 
American  policy  towards  China  weri  revised. 
An  effort  was  made  to  meet  both  the  con- 
cern and  outrage  respecting  China  «hlch  ex- 
isted In  this  nation  and  the  revolutionary 
militancy  of  the  new  Chinese  reglmt  in  Asia. 
Policy  was  cast  anew  on  the  precUse  that 
the  government  on  the  Chinese  ttialnland 
was  an  aggressor  which,  subject  to  (Hrectlons 
from  Moscow,  would  use  force  to  impose  in- 
ternational Communism  on  Asia.  Cobversely. 
it  was  assumed  that  If  the  endorsement  of 
the  free  nations  were  withheld,  thk  regime 
which  was  said  to  be  "alien"  to  thei  Chinese 
people — some  sort  of  overgrown  ptippet  of 
Moscow — would  wither  and  eventujally  col- 
lapse. 

On  this  basis,  recognition  vras  nolt  extend- 
ed to  Peking.  The  official  view  was  that  the 
National  Government,  which  had  retreated 
to  the  Island  of  Taiwan,  continued  Ito  speak 
for  all  of  China.  We  cut  off  all  tride  with 
the  mainland  and  did  what  could  b^  done  to 
encourage  other  countries  to  follow  suit.  In 
a  similar  fashion,  we  led  a  diplomatic  cam- 
paign year  after  year  against  the  seating  of 
the  Chinese  People's  Republic  in  thf  United 
Nations.  We  drew  an  arc  of  mlllt^y  alli- 
ances on  the  seaward  side  of  China  land  un- 
derglrded  them  with  the  deployiient  of 
massive  American  military  power  in  bases 
throughout  the  Western  Pacific. 

Much  has  happened  to  call  into  question 
the  assumptions  in  which  these  policies  to- 
wards China  have  been  rooted.  In  jthe  first 
place,  the  People's  Republic  has  sho^  itself 
to  be  neither  a  part  of  a  Communl^  mono- 
lith nor  a  carbon  copy  of  Soviet  R\j$sla.  The 
fact  Is  that,  of  the  niimerous  divisions  which 
have  arisen  within  the  Communist  wtwld,  the 
differences  between  Moscow  and  Peking  have 
been  the  most  significant.  They  so  remain 
today  although  the  more  rasping  edges  of  the 
conflict  appear  somewhat  temperedl  by  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam. 

At  the  same  time,  the  government  on  the 
mainland  has  not  only  survived,  it  lias  pro- 
vided China  with  a  functioning  leajdershlp. 
Under  its  direction.  Chinese  society  has 
achieved  a  degree  of  economic  and  scientific 
progress,  apparently  sufflclenf  for  survival  of 
an  enormous  and  growing  population  and 
sophisticated  enough  to  produce  thefmo-nu- 
clear  explosions. 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  so-called  Cul- 
tural Revolution  In  China  has  rekindled 
what  has  been  a  periodic  expectation  that 
the  Peking  government  is  on  the  terge  of 
collapse  and  the  way  Is  open  for  a  tnllltary 
return  to  the  mainland  of  the  Natioital  Oov- 
ernment  on  Taiwan.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  tiurmoU  in  China  ha4  caused 
serious  dlsruptlaiis.  What  appears  in  conflict 
In  the  cultvu'al  revolution,  however,  is  not 
the  Peking  structure  as  such  but  tne  ade- 
quacy of  its  Ideological  content  That  would 
be  a  far  cry  from  the  kind  of  popiilar  revul- 
sion which  might  be  expected  to  open  the 
doors  to  a  new  regime. 

In  any  event,  the  worse  of  the  upheavals 
within  China  appear  to  have  ended  months 
ago,  without  any  Irreparable  break  in  the 
continuity  oi  the  government  or  the  opera- 
tions of  the  eoooomy.  It  Is  the  height  of 
folly  to  envision,  in  the  present  situation,  an 
occasion  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Peking 
government  by  external  military  pi«6suree. 
Indeed,  what  would  be  better  calculated  to 
end,  overnight,  the  remaining  fermen^  on  the 
mainland  than  a  plausible  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  Chin*  or  an  actual  atljack  on 
Chinese  territory? 

If  th«  People's  RepuUlc,  than,  la  here  to 
stay,  what  of  the  other  aarumptlon  on  which 
this  nation's  p<^lcy  re^Mctlng  China  has 
long  been  baaed?  What  of  the  assitmption 
that  the  Ghlneae  govwnmeat  la  an  expand- 
ing and  aggressive  foroeT  That  it  is  rettralned 
from  sweeping  through  Asia  because  we  have 
elected  to  meet  Its  challenge  along  the  17th 


Parallel    which    divides    the    Northern    and 
Southern  parte  of  Viet  Nam? 

In  recent  years,  the  present  Chinese  gov- 
ernment has  not  shown  any  great  eagerness 
to  use  force  to  spread  its  Ideology  elsewhere 
in  Asia  although  Chinese  armies  have  been 
employed  in  assertion  of  the  traditional  bor- 
ders of  China.  To  be  sure,  China  has  given 
enthusiastic  encouragement  and  has  prom- 
ised to  support  wars  of  national  liberation. 
However.  China  has  not  participated  directly 
In  these  wars  and  support,  when  it  has  been 
forthcoming,  has  been  limited  and  circum- 
spect. 

In  Viet  Nam,  for  example,  there  Is  certain- 
ly Chinese  encouragement  and  aid  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong.  Chinese 
Involvement,  however,  has  been  far  more  pe- 
ripheral than  oxir  own.  The  enemy  soldiers 
with  whom  we  are  compelled  to  grapple  are 
all  Vietnamese  and,  in  fact,  mostly  .South 
Vietnamese.  At  every  stage  of  the  war,  the 
assistance  we  have  provided  to  South  Viet 
Nam  has  far  exceeded  the  aid  from  China 
and  from  all  outside  sources  to  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Viet  Nam — both  in  terms  of  men 
and  materiel.  There  is  Chinese  equipment  in 
South  Viet  Nam  but  there  are  no  Chinese 
battalions.  Even  In  North  Viet  Nam,  Chinese 
manp>ower  Is  reported  to  amoiint,  at  most,  to 
one-tenth  of  our  forces  in  Viet  Nam,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  these  Chinese  are  labor 
troops,  some  Involved  In  air-defense  but  most 
of  them  engaged  In  repairing  bomb  damage 
to  roads,  railroads,  bridges,  and  the  like. 

Chinese  actions  in  Tibet,  and  along  the 
Himalayan  frontier  of  India,  are  often  cited 
as  evidence  of  militant  Chinese  Communist 
aggression.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  Tibet 
has  been  regarded,  for  many  decades,  as  fall- 
ing within  China's  over-all  boiuidarles.  Not 
only  the  Peking  government  but  also  the 
Chinese  National  Government  on  Taiwan 
insists  that  Tibet  belongs  to  China.  India 
also  acknowledge  such  to  be  the  case.  Indeed, 
American  policy  has  never  recognized  Tibet 
as  other  than  Chinese  territory. 

In  the  case  of  the  border  war  with  India 
in  1963,  the  Chinese  Communists  occupied 
territories  which,  again,  not  only  they,  but 
also  the  Chinese  Nationalists,  consider  to  be 
Chinese.  It  Is  not  precisely  characterlstio  of 
a  militant  expansionism,  moreover,  for  a  gov- 
ernment to  withdraw  Its  military  forces  from 
a  territory  which  they  have  invested.  Tet,  the 
Peking  government  did  so  from  parts  of  In- 
dia which  were  occupied  in  1062  as  well  as 
from  North  Korea. 

As  for  indirect  aggression  through  eco- 
nomic means.  China  has  been  able  to  exert 
only  a  limited  influence,  either  through  aid 
or  trade.  In  Africa  and,  Indeed,  in  Southeast 
Asia,  where  attempts  have  been  made  to  use 
trade  and  aid  for  political  ends,  the  results 
have  not  been  conspicuously  successful.  The 
fact  is  that  most  of  China's  trade  today 
rests  on  a  commerclal-economlo  base.  It  is 
carried  on  largely  with  the  non-Communist 
countries,  including,  may  I  add,  many  of  our 
closest  allies. 

In  short,  to  speak  of  China,  today,  as  ag- 
gressively expansionist  Is  to  respond  to  Chi- 
nese words  rather  than  Chinese  actions.  That 
Is  not  to  say  that  China  will  not  pose  all 
mnn"T  of  threats  tomorrow.  If  there  are 
not  enough  nightmares  already,  consider  the 
prospects  when  China's  nuclear  capabilities 
will  have  been  extensively  developed,  alohg 
with  a  full-fledged  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  force. 

Of  coxirse,  there  Is  an  Immense  potential 
danger  In  China;  but  there  Is  also  an  im- 
mense potential  danger  In  every  other  power- 
ful nation  in  a  world  which  has  not  yet 
learned  how  to  maintain  civilized  s\irvlval  in 
a  nuclear  age  except  on  the  razor's  edge.  In- 
sofar as  China  is  concerned,  the  fundamental 
question  for  us  Is  not  whether  it  is  a  danger, 
real  or  potential.  The  fundamental  question 
la  whether  our  present  pollciea  act  to  allevi- 
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ate  or  to  exacerbate  the  danger.  Do  we  for*, 
stall  the  danger  by  jousting  with  the  shadowi 
and  suspicions  of  the  past?  Do  we  help  br 
a  continuance  in  poUcies  which  do  little  tt 
anything  to  lift  the  heavy  curtain  of  mutual 
ignorance  and  hostility? 

Like  It  or  not,  the  present  Chinese  govern- 
ment Is  here  to  stay.  Like  it  or  not,  China  li 
a  major  power  in  Asia  and  is  on  the  way  to 
becoming  a  nuclear  power.  Is  It,  therelon 
in  this  nation's  Interest  and  In  the  interot 
of  world  peace  to  put  aside,  once  and  for  all 
what  have  been  the  persistent  but  futile  at- 
tempts to  isolate  China?  Is  It,  therefore  la 
this  nation's  interest  and  In  the  interest  at 
world  peace  to  try  conscientiously  and  con- 
slstently  to  do  whatever  we  can  do — and,  ad- 
mittedly, It  is  not  much — to  reshape'  the 
relationship  with  the  Chinese  along  more 
constructive  and  stable  lines?  In  short,  l«  u 
propitious  for  this  nation  to  try  to  do  what, 
In  fact,  the  policies  of  most  of  the  other 
Western  democracies  have  already  long  since 
done  regarding  their  Chinese  relationships? 
I  must  say  that  the  deepening  of  the  con- 
flict In  Viet  Nam  makes  more  difficult  adjust- 
ments in  policies  respecting  China.  Indeed, 
the  present  course  of  events  In  Viet  Nam 
almost  insures  that  there  shall  be  no  changes. 
It  is  not  easy  to  contemplate  an  alleviation 
with  any  nation  which  cheers  on  those  who 
are  engaged  In  Inflicting  casualties  on  Amer- 
icans. Yet,  it  may  well  be  that  this  allevia- 
tion Is  an  essential  aspect  of  ending  the  wv 
and,  hence,  American  casualties.  That  con- 
sideration, alone,  it  seems  to  me,  makes  de- 
sirable initiatives  towards  China  at  this  time. 
There  are  several  obvious  areas  In  which 
these  initiatives  would  have  relevance.  Dis- 
criminatory restriction  on  travel  to  China, 
for  example.  Is  certainly  one  of  these  areas. 
The  Chinese  may  or  may  not  admit  Amer- 
icans to  their  country,  as  they  choose.  But 
It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  our  own 
government  should  In  any  way,  shape,  or 
form,  se.k  to  stand  In  the  way  of  the  at- 
tempts of  American  citizens  to  breech  the 
great  wall  of  estrangement  between  the  two 
nations.  It  is,  indeed.  Ironic  that  during  the 
past  three  yezn  there  have  been  more  vlsita 
of  Americans  to  North  Viet  Nam,  a  nation 
with  which  we  are  at  war,  than  to  China  in 
the  i>ast  thirteen  years. 

On  the  question  of  travel,  it  should  be  re- 
called that  the  Chinese  were  the  flnt  to 
suggest  In  1956  that  American  JoumaUsti 
visit  China.  The  suggestion  was  summailly 
rejected  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State. 
When,  later.  It  was  decided  to  accept  the 
suggestion,  the  Chinese  had  changed  their 
minds.  Since  that  time,  this  nation  has  been 
more  Inclined  to  ease  the  travel  barrlen,  on 
the  basis  of  official  agreement  for  ezchangei 
of  persons,  but  the  Chinese  have  shown  no 
disposition  to  enter  Into  agreements  or,  for 
that  matter,  to  admit  Americans  on  any 
basis. 

In  any  event.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  la  In 
the  positive  Interest  of  this  nation  to  en- 
co\u-ag«  Am^icans,  If  they  can  gain  entry, 
to  travel  to  China.  May  I  add,  I  refer  not 
merely  to  the  travel  of  selected  JoumallsU, 
doctors,  and  other  specialists,  as  is  now  the 
policy,  but  to  the  travel  of  any  responsible 
American.  In  the  same  fashion,  It  seems  to 
me  most  appropriate  to  admit  Chinese  trav- 
elers to  the  United  States  under  the  same 
conditions  that  pertain  to  visitors  from  other 
Communist  countries. 

Trade  Is  another  area  In  which  long- 
standing policies  respecting  China  are  open 
to  serious  question.  Technically,  this  coun- 
try still  malntalna  an  embargo  on  all  trade 
with  China.  The  basis  for  this  policy  la  eom- 
pllance  with  a  voluntary  resolution  ot  the 
United  Nations  which  was  adopted  at  our  be- 
heet  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  conflict.  It 
la  doubtfiil  that  the  resolution  ever  carried 
much  weight  among  the  trading  nations  oi 
the  wwld.  In  any  case,  it  has  long  since 
been  forgotten.  Today,  the  principal  natlone 
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in  the  China  trade  In  rough  order  o*  Im- 
portance are  the  United  Kingdom.  Japan, 
t^  soviet  Union,  West  Germany.  AustraUa, 
Canada,  Italy,  and  Prance.  Of  aU  the  great 
maritime  nations,  the  United  States  alone 
dings  to  a  total  trade  embctfgo  with  China, 
jioreover,  we  are  also  the  only  nation  In 
the  world  which  makes  an  effort  to  enforce 
^/i)gX  can  beet  be  described  as  a  kind  of 
eeoondary  boycott  at  re-exported  Chinese 
products. 

These  policies  have  had  little  visible  eco- 
nomic Impact,  but  they  have  had  the  most 
MTlous  political  repercussions.  It  is  con- 
oalvable  that,  to  the  Chinese,  the  polloiee  are 
lomethlng  of  an  irritant.  To  friendly  na- 
tions, however,  they  have  been  a  source  of 
oonatant  friction.  Most  serious,  their  con- 
tinuance over  the  years  has  injected  un- 
oecessary  venom  into  the  atmosphere  of 
n5.-Chinese  relations. 

Nor  can  It  be  said  that  the  situation  In 
Viet  Nam  has  compelled  the  pursuit  of  the 
embargo  and  boycott.  The  fact  is  that  these 
restrictions  were  In  place  before  most  Ameri- 
cana ever  heard  of  Viet  Nam,  and,  certainly, 
long  before  Americans  became  involved  in 
the  war.  If  the  Vietnamese  conflict  is  now 
seen  as  justlflcatlon  for  leaving  these  pol- 
icies undisturbed,  what  Is  to  be  said  of  the 
existing  attitude  toward  trade  with  other 
Communist  countries? 

The  fact  Is  that  the  European  Commu- 


Perhaps  the  most  important  element  In 
the  rebuilding  of  stable  relations  with  China 
Is  to  be  found  in  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  Taiwan.  It  may  help  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  Issue,  If  It  Is  understood  at  the 
outset  that  the  island  of  Taiwan  is  Chinese. 
That  Is  the  position  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  the  RepubUc  of  China.  That  is  the 
position  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
For  a  queo'ter  of  a  century,  this  common 
Chinese  position  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
policies  and  actions  of  the  United  States 
government. 

Since  that  is  the  case,  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  solution  to  the  Taiwan  question  Is  facili- 
tated by  its  statement  In  terms  of  a  two- 
China  policy,  as  has  been  suggested  in  some 
quarters  In  recent  years.  The  fact  Is  that 
there  is  one  China  which  happens  to  have 
been  divided  Into  two  parts  by  events  which 
occurred  a  long  time  ago.  Key  factors  In  the 
maintenance  of  peace  between  the  separate 
segments  have  been  the  interposition  of  U.S. 
military  power  in  the  Taiwan  straits,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  National  Government 
of  China  by  massive  Injections  of  economic 
and  military  aid. 

This  course  was  followed  by  the  United 
States  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  that  it  made  possible  a  refuge  for 
dedicated  allies  and  associates  in  the  war 
against  Japan.  Most  of  all,  however,  It  waa 
followed  because  to  have  permitted  the  clos- 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Unlt«d 
States,  too,  there  la  an  Interest  in  seeking  a 
less  tenuous  situation.  Progress  Ln  settling 
the  Taiwan  question  could  contribute  to  a 
general  relaxation  of  tensions  in  the  Western 
Pacific  and,  conceivably,  even  to  resolution 
of  the  conflict  In  Viet  Nam.  Certainly,  It 
would  make  possible  a  reduction  In  the  enor- 
mous and  costly  overall  defense  burdens 
which  were  assumed  Ln  Asian  waters  after 
World  War  II  and  which,  two  decades  later, 
still  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  this  nation. 

To  sum  up,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
basic  adjustment  which  Is  needed  in  poUclM 
respecting  China  is  to  make  crystal  clear 
that  this  government  doea  not  anticipata, 
much  less  does  it  seek,  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  of  the  Chinese  mainland.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  need  to  end  the  discrimi- 
nation which  consigns  China  to  an  inferior 
statiis  as  among  the  Communist  oountrlsa  in 
this  nation's  policies  respecting  travel  and 
trade.  Finally,  it  ought  to  be  made  une- 
equivocal  that  we  are  prepared  at  all  tlmea 
to  meet  with  Chinese  representatives — for- 
mally or  Informally — In  order  to  consider 
differences  between  China  and  the  United 
States  over  Viet  Nam  or  any  other  question 
of  common  concern. 

Adjustments  of  this  kind  in  the  policiee 
of  the  nation,  it  seems  to  me,  require  above 
all  else  a  fresh  perspective.  We  need  to  see 
the  situation  In  Asia  as  it  is  today,  not  as  It 


xne  lact  isj,uav  vae  *,ux^i^  v^uxxou-     ^  nUUtary  clash  of  the     appeared  twenty  years  ago  In  the  Himalayan 

^"*P'"°ri''^'^v-^°^.^^"n?.?*^,*,^*      ^o   oDOOslnrChiiese    forces    would   have     upheaval  of  the  Chinese  revolution.  We  need 


Viet  Cong  with  sophisticated  military  equip 
ment  which,  from  all  reports,  exceeds  In 
value  the  assistance  which  comes  from  China. 
On  what  basis,  then.  Is  It  meaningful  to  per- 
mit and  even  to  encourage  non-strategic 
trade  with  the  European  Communist  coun- 
tries while  holding  to  a  closed-door  policy 
on  trade  with  China?  What  constructive 
purpose  is  served  by  the  distinction?  Any 
rationalization  of  relations  with  China,  it 
seems  to  me,  will  require  an  adjustment  of 
this  dual  approach.  We  need  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  equal  treatment  of  all  Com- 
munist nations  in  trade  matters,  whatever 
that  treatment  may  be. 

In  any  event,  problems  of  travel  and  trade 
are  secondary  obstacles  In  the  development 
of  a  more  stable  relationship  between  China 
and  the  United  States.  There  are  other  far 
more  significant  difficulties.  I  refer,  prin- 
cipally, to  the  question  of  Taiwan  and  to 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

'Hiere  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment seeks  in  Viet  Nam  a  government 
which  is  friendly,  if  not  subservient.  Peking 
has  not  concealed,  moreover.  Its  desire  for 
the  withdrawal  of  American  military  power 
from  Southeast  Asia.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  the  price  of  peace  In  Southeast 
Asia  is  either  Chinese  domination  or  U.S. 
military  Intervention.  That  is  a  black  and 
white  oversimplification  of  a  gra^  situation, 
the  fact  is  that  neither  Burma  on  China's 
border  nor  Cambodia  have  been  "enslaved 


two  opposing  Chinese 
meant  a  massive  bloodbath  and.  in  the  end. 
the  rekindling  of  another  great  war  in  Asia. 
However,  the  situation  has  changed  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  Taiwan  Is  no  longer  abjectly 
dependent  for  Its  stirvlval  on  the  United 
States.   Some  of  the  passions  of  the  deep 


to  see  the  situation  not  through  the  fog  of 
an  old  and  stagnant  hostility  but  In  the  light 
of  the  enduring  Interests  of  the  Uixited  States 
In  the  Western  Pacific. 

In  this  context  we  will  better  be  able  to 
find    appropriate    responses   at    appropriate 


Chinese  political  division  have  cooled  with     times  to  the  specific  problems  of  the  Slno- 
the  passing  of  time.  Another  generation  has     "°    — i«*.™.v..„    „v,-*^—  .v.-_  ^....  ..  ^- 

appeared  and  new  Chinese  soclelties,  in  ef- 
fect, have  grown  up  on  both  sides  of  the 
Taiwan  straits. 

Is  there  not,  then,  some  better  way  to 
confront  this  problem  than  threat-and- 
counter-threat  between  Island  Chinese  and 
mainland  Chinese?  Is  there  not  some  better 
way  to  live  with  this  situation  than  by  the 
armed    truce    which    depends,    In    the    last 


U.S.  relationship,  whether  they  have  to  do 
with  XJ3X.  representation  or  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition or  the  offshore  Islands  or  whatever. 
Without  prior  adjustment  In  perspective, 
howerer,  to  seek  to  deal  definitively  with 
these  questions  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
an  exercise  In  futility. 

I  should  emphasize  before  concluding  that 
It  Is  tinllkely  that  there  will  be  any  eager 
Chinese  responses  to  Initiatives  on  our  part. 


analysis    on  the  continued  presence  of  the     Nevertheless,  I  see  nothing  to  be  lost  for  thli 

U  S   7th'  Fleet  m  the  Taiwan  Straits?  naUon  in  trying  to  move  along  the  lines 

The  questions  cannot  be  answered  until     which  have  been  suggested.  Chinese  intran 


all  involved  are  prepared  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  the  situation.  It  seems  to  me  that  It 
might  be  helpful  If  there  could  be,  among 
the  Chinese  themselves,  an  examination  of 
the  possibility  of  Improving  the  climate.  As 
I  have  already  Indicated,  the  proper  frame- 
work for  any  such  consideration  would  be 
an  acceptance  of  the  contention  of  both 
Chinese  groups — that  there  is  only  one  China 
and  Taiwan  Is  a  part  of  it.  In  that  context, 
the  questions  at  issue  have  to  do  with  the 
dichotomous  situation  as  between  mainland 
and  Island  governments  and  the  possibility 


sigence  is  no  license  for  American  intransi- 
gence. Our  stake  In  the  situation  In  the  West- 
em  Pacific  is  too  large  for  that  sort  of  In- 
fantile Indulgence. 

I  see  great  relevance  In  t.hlnkjng  deeply 
of  the  issues  which  divide  Ohlna  and  the 
United  States  to  see  If  they  can  be  recast 
In  new  and  uncluttered  molds.  There  is  every 
reason,  especially  for  young  people,  to  ex- 
amine most  closely  the  premises  of  policy 
regarding  China  which  were  enshrined  almost 
two  decades  ago.  The  fact  is  that  the  break- 
down In  Chlnese-U.S.  relations  wa«  one  of 


by  China,  despite  an  association  of  many     of  bringing  about  conatructlve  changes  there-     the  gr«»t  failures  of  my  generation  and  it 
ymn.  despite  periodic  difficulties  with  the     in  by  peaceful  means.  .         ^  ,      ^^"^  doubtful  that  Its  full  repair  shall 


great  state  to  the  north  and  despite  an  ab- 
sence of  U.S.  support,  aid,  or  protection. 

These  two  nations  have  managed  to  sur- 
Hve  In  a  state  of  detachment  from  the  power 
rivalries  of  the  region.  Furthermore,  China 
la  a  signatory  to  the  settlements  which 
•aerged  from  the  Geneva  Conferences  of 
M64  and  1962  and  which  contain  at  least  a 
liope  for  a  middle  way  to  peace  In  Indo- 
<BiiBa.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Chinese 
have  not  been  found  In  direct  or  unilateral 
violation  of  these  agreements.  It  is  not  Im- 
poaalble  that  a  similar  settlement,  with 
Chinese  participation,  might  be  reached  on 
Viet  Nam. 

Indeed,  it  U  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that 
ttare  can  be  a  solution  along  these  lines 


There  Is  no  cause  to  be  sanguine  about 
the  prospects  of  an  approach  of  this  kind. 
One  can  only  hope  that  time  may  have 
helped  to  ripen  the  circumstances  for  settle- 
ment. It  Is  apparent,  for  example,  that  the 
concept  which  held  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment on  Taiwan  to  be  the  sole  hope  of 
China's  redemption  has  grown  less  relevant 
with  the  years.  For  Taiwan,  therefore,  to  re- 
main isolated  from  the  mainland  is  to  court 
the  risk  that  the  Island  will  be  left  ono« 
again,  as  it  has  been  on  other  occasions.  In 
the  backwash  of  Chinese  history. 

The  removal  of  the  wedge  of  separation, 
moreover,  would  also  seem  to  accord  with 
the  Interests  of  the  mainland  Chinese  gov- 
ernment. It  does  have  a  legitimate  concern 
in  the  reassertion  of  the   historic  connec- 


VUtn  it  is  found,  there  la  a  very  real  dan-  tlon  of  Taiwan  and  China.  It  doas  have  a 

I"'— aa  the  Korean  experience  shows — ^that  concern  in  ending  the  hostile  division  which 

tte  prolongation  of  war  on  China's  frontiers  has  been  costly  and  disruptive  both  within 

»»y  well  bring  about  another  U.S.-Chlnese  China  and  in  China's  International  relatlon- 

•naed  confrontation.  ships. 


be  seen  tn  my  lifetime.  Tin  problem,  there- 
fore, will  fall  largely  to  you.  It  la  not  a  par- 
tictilarly  ha{>py  Inheritance,  but  tJiare  to 
reason  to  hope  that  It  may  fare  better  in 
your  hands. 

Unlike  my  generation,  you  know  more 
about  Asia.  Tou  have  a  greater  awareness 
of  Its  Importance  to  this  nation  and  to  the 
world.  In  1942,  four  months  after  Paarl  Har- 
bor, for  example,  an  opinion  poll  found  that 
sixty  percent  of  a  national  sample  of  Amer- 
icans still  could  not  locate  either  China  or 
India  on  an  outline  map  of  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly that  would  not  be  the  case  today. 
Furthermore,  you  have  not  had  the  experi- 
ence of  national  trauma  In  moving  abruptly 
from  an  era  marked  by  an  almoct  fawning 
benevolence  toward  China  to  one  of  thorough 
disenchantment.  Tou  were  spared  the  fleroa 
hostilities  which  rent  this  natlcxi  internally, 
as  a  sense  of  warmth,  sympathy,  and  security 
regarding  China  gave  way  to  feelings  of  re- 
vulsion, hatred,  and  loaacurlty. 
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Your  Chinese  counterparts,  the  toung 
people  of  to<lay'a  CMna — they  are  called 
the  "Heirs  of  the  Revolution" — have  a|  sim- 
ilar gap  to  bridge  as  they  look  across  the 
Pacific.  Your  generation  in  China,  to^,  has 
been  contained  and  Isolated,  and  Ita  view 
of  the  United  States  has  been  oolore<^  with 
the  hates  of  another  time.  It  has  h^d  no 
contact  with  you  or.  indeed,  with  mi<ch  of 
the  wctfld  outside  China. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  young  People 
have  grown  up  under  easier  c<Hidltlona  than 
the  older  generation  of  Chinese  who  lived 
their  youth  in  years  of  continuous  waj-  and 
revolution.  It  may  be  that  they  can  face 
you  and  the  rest  of  the  world  with  greater 
equanamlty  and  assurance  than  has  been 
the  case  at  any  time  in  modem  Cl^nese 
history. 

I  urge  you  to  think  for  yourselves  fcbout 
China.  I  urge  you  to  approach,  with  «  new 
objectivity,  that  vast  nation,  with  its  great 
population  of  industrious  and  intelligent 
people.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  peace  of  Asia 
and  the  world  wUl  depend  on  China  as  fnuch 
as  it  does  on  this  nation,  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  any  other,  not  because  China  is  Com- 
munist but  because  China  is  China — a|nong 
the  largest  ooimtries  in  the  world  an^  the 
most  popiUous. 

Mao  Tse-Timg  remarked  in  an  Intet-vlew 
several  years  ago  that  "future  events  ^ould 
be  decided  by  future  generations."  IiMofar 
as  his  words  involve  the  relationship  of  this 
nation  and  China,  whether  they  prove  to  be 
a  prophecy  of  doom  or  a  forecast  of  a  h^pier 
future  will  depend  not  so  much  on  ua,  the 
"Old  China  Hands"  of  yesterday,  but  on  you, 
the  "New  American  Hands"  of  tomorrow. 

Tsrr  OF  AifNOTJWcntBNT  bt  PRsamEjrr 
Nixon 

Washington.  April  14. — ^Following  La  the 
text  of  President  Nixon's  statement  today  on 
trade  with  and  travel  to  Communist  China. 

In  my  second  annual  foreign  policy  rfport 
to  the  Congress  on  Feb.  25,  1971,  I  wrote}  "In 
the  coming  year,  I  will  carefully  exa|nlne 
what  further  steps  we  might  take  to  create 
broader  opportunities  for  contacts  betveen 
the  Chinese  and  American  peoples,  and  how 
we  might  remove  needless  obstacles  to  the 
realization  of  these  opportunities." 

I  asked  the  Under  Secretaries  of  a  comnnlt- 
tee  of  the  National  Security  Council  to  aiake 
appropriate  recommendations  to  brtng  this 
about. 

After  reviewing  the  resulting  study  '■  and 
recommendations,  I  decided  on  the  fotow- 
Ing  actions,  n<me  of  which  reqiUree  new  legis- 
lation or  negotiations  with  the  People's;  Re- 
public of  China : 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  expedite 
visas  for  visitors  or  groups  of  visitors  trom 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  the  United 
States. 

U.S.  currency  controls  are  to  be  reliaed 
to  permit  the  use  of  dollars  by  the  Peojile's 
Republic  of  China. 

Restrictions  are  to  be  ended  on  American 
oil  companies  providing  fuel  to  ships  or  air- 
craft proceeding  to  and  from  China  eiocept 
on  Chinese-owned  or  Chinese-chartered  car- 
riers bound  to  or  from  North  Vietnam,  Nfcrth 
Korea  or  Cuba.  ' 

UjS.  vessels  or  aircraft  may  now  darry 
Chinese  cargoes  between  non-Chlneae  dorts 
and  U.3.-owned  foreign-flag  carriers  mayjcaU 
at  Chinese  ports.  I 

I  have  asked  for  a  list  of  Items  of  a  4on- 
strateglc  nature  which  can  be  placed  uixder 
general  license  for  direct  export  to  the  peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  Following  my  retiew 
and  my  approval  of  specific  items  on  this  list, 
direct  imports  of  designated  items  f)xjm 
China  will  then  also  be  authorized. 

After  due  consideration  of  the  result^  of 
these  changes  In  our  trade  and  travel  re- 
strictions, I  will  consider  what  additional 
steps  might  be  taken. 


Implementing  regulations  will  be  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  State  and 
other  Interested  agencic 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  statement  concerning  the 
new  developments  with  regard  to  our 
widening  and  opening  relations  with 
mainland  China. 

In  his  usual,  statesmanlike  way,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  com- 
mended the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  what  he  has  done  and  for  what 
this  latest  move  means. 

I  share  his  view  that  we  do  not  want  to 
ring  the  gongs  too  loudly  and  we  do  not 
want  to  crash  the  cymbals  too  much. 

I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  ping-pong  game  which  recently  took 
place  will  undoubtedly  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  most  important  ping- 
pong  games  that  has  ever  taken  place. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  is  a 
serious  student  of  Chinese-United  States 
problems,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  he  is 
including  in  the  Record  the  thoughtful 
speech  which  he  has  previously  delivered 
on  this  subject. 

Once  again,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  respect  to  the  more  re- 
cent developments  incident  to  the  re- 
lationship of  this  country  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Syiongtcn)  Is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  NEWS 
MEDIA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services,  Appropriations,  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees,  an  able  and  artic- 
ulate lieutenant  general  described  why 
Laos  was  Invaded.  He  told  of  the  goals  it 
was  Intended  for  that  invasion  to 
achieve. 

We  also  heard  the  same  officer  give  the 
same  briefing  at  a  meeting  in  the  White 
House. 

Some  days  later,  another  representa- 
tive of  the  executive  branch  presented  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  the  re- 
sults of  this  Laotian  effort;  and  this  later 
briefing  made  it  clear  that  the  military 
operations  had  not  gone  in  accordance 
with  the  goals  which  were  laid  down  In 
the  four  previous  briefings. 

This  would  have  come  as  no  surprise  to 
any  American  citizen  who  had  read, 
looked  at,  or  listened  to  reports  by  a  va- 
riety of  news  correspondents. 

Nevertheless  various  people,  including 
some  of  our  colleagues  here  In  the  Sen- 
ate, have  disapproved  the  reports  of  U.S. 
cameramen    and    correspondents,    and 
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have  charged  bias  and  distortion  in  the 
reporting  of  this  war. 

One  observation  was  to  the  effect  that 
network  coverage  was  being  distorted  "to 
project  a  particular  point  of  view  or  a 
particular  philosophy." 

Such  charges  by  Federal  officials 
against  the  only  federally  licensed  me- 
dium  of  journalism  could  prejudice  the 
very  function  the  press  is  supposed  to 
have  in  our  society.  It  could  reflect  a 
"calculated  effort"  to  pressure  the  broad- 
cast media  into  presenting  only  those 
views  of  events  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment agreed,  rather  than  the  informa- 
tion and  background  to  which  the  public 
is  entitled;  for  the  public  has  the  right 
to  participate  in  any  "broad  discussion" 
that  is  pertinent  to  what  priorities  should 
be  allocated  our  increasingly  limited 
resources. 

With  that  premise,  it  is  our  considered 
opinion  that  the  freedom  of  the  broad- 
cast press  is  emerging  as  one  of  the  most 
critical  issues  in  the  country  at  the 
moment. 

In  its  way,  that  freedom  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  state  of 
the  economy,  the  cities,  crime,  the 
Middle  East,  and  so  forth,  because  It  in- 
volves a  "fundamental  underpinning"  of 
a  democratic  society. 

Without  the  free  exercise  of  joumalis- 
tic  enterprise  and  judgment,  all  infor- 
mation can  become  suspect;  rumors  can 
achieve  the  currency  of  facts  and  propa- 
ganda can  be  pawned  &s  truth. 

Broadcast  journalism  is  the  immediate 
issue,  because  It  is  currently  under  at- 
tack from  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  as  well  as  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

It  is  the  issue  because  television  Is 
pervasive,  popular,  and,  according  to 
some  surveys,  the  most  credible  of  all 
the  media. 

If  the  credibility  of  any  news  media 
can  be  shaken,  however,  a  major  obstacle 
to  acceptaiKe  by  the  public  of  all  that 
a  government  wishes  to  be  believed  \a 
removed. 

To  be  sure,  the  press  has  its  responsi- 
bilities as  well  as  its  rights.  We  do  not 
minimize  its  obligations  to  be  fair  and 
accurate,  but  we  do  place  great  stress  on 
the  importance  of  news  organizations 
maintaining  their  independence. 

In  a  democracy,  the  press  sen'es  as 
a  balance  against  unlimited  government, 
an  independent  "audit  on  power."  As 
Justice  Sutherland  once  wrote,  it  seves, 
"as  one  of  the  greatest  Interpreters  be- 
tween men  and  government  and  the 
people."  Its  fimction  is  to  hold  up  gov- 
ernment policies  for  public  examination 
and  discussion. 

No  one  has  ever  said  that  the  press 
was  perfect  in  its  reporting,  at  all  times, 
on  all  issues.  No  one  claims  that  an  edi- 
torial opinion,  or  an  interpretative  news 
report,  is  one  that  should  claim  universal 
support  or  approval.  What  the  Consti- 
tution does  say,  however,  is  that  the  press 
must  be  free  to  speak. 

But  with  broadcasting  there  can  be 
special  restraints.  Broadcasting  is  the 
only  medium  of  Journalism  that  is  li- 
censed by  the  Government  it  is  supposed 
to  examine.  Broadcasting  licenses  ctxne 
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up  every  3  years  for  review  and  renewal, 
that  renewal  depending  on  the  Judgment 
of  the  Federal  agency  as  to  how  each 
broadcaster  hsis  performed  in  "the  public 
Interest." 

Through  its  authority  to  grant  or  with- 
hold a  license  to  broadcast,  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  power,  if  not  the  authority, 
to  judge  a  news  medium.  Inherently,  the 
existence  of  that  power  can  have  an  im- 
pact on  what  is  broadcast. 

Most  broadcasters  will  "stand  fast" 
against  such  pressures.  But  some  may 
compromise;  and  if  this  occurs,  the  long- 
term  consequences  to  the  country  could 
be  dangerous  In  deed. 

Government  officials  including  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  therefore,  should  exer- 
cise both  care  and  prudence  In  criticiz- 
ing broadcasting  for  its  reporting  on 
government,  lest  they  Impair  a  function 
that  is  basic  to  our  democratic  system. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  press — 
Including  broadcasting — Is  immune  from 
criticism.  Far  from  it.  The  press  is  as 
fallible  as  any  institution  run  by  human 
beings,  including  government  Itself.  But 
the  power  of  the  Government — Includ- 
ing the  power  of  punishment — is  so  great 
that  broadside  efforts  to  discredit  the 
press  carries  alarming  overtones. 

When  Government  officials  criticize 
any  segment  of  the  press,  they  should  be 
specific,  and  should  support  their  charges 
by  particulars.  If  facts  tu-e  misrepre- 
sented, or  issues  misstated,  the  errors 
should  be  called  to  public  attention. 

If  an  official  disagrees  with  the  point 
of  view  presented  in  an  editorial  or  a 
documentary,  he  can  challenge  the  sub- 
stance of  the  opinion  expressed. 

When  an  attack  is  genersd,  and  parti- 
san and  defensive  of  a  particular  course 
of  action,  however,  the  suspicion  grows 
that  this  is  an  exercise  in  effort  to  trans- 
fer a  credibility  gap  from  the  makers  of 
Government  poUcy  to  those  who  report 
and  analyze  it;  and  neither  the  press  nor 
the  Government  is  strengthened  by  such 
a  maneuver. 

What  makes  this  concerted  attack 
even  more  questionable  is  the  fact  that. 
In  Its  reporting,  broadcasthig  has  not 
presented  a  single  fact,  or  stated  a  single 
Issue  that  has  not  been  covered  at  lea^ 
•I  extensively  by  newspapers  and  news 
magazines. 

That  observation  refers  particularly  to 
Iaos,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present  up- 
roar. Television  was  not  responsible  for 
the  abandonment  of  a  single  South  Viet- 
namese position  or  the  shooting  down  of 
a  single  American  helicopter.  But  posi- 
tions were  abandoned  and  helicopters 
were  shot  down. 

Would  any  responsible  person  suggest 
that  this  should  not  have  been  reported 
to  the  American  people;  or  that  it  should 
have  been  reported  as  a  victory? 

The  function  of  the  press  is  to  bear 
witness  to  all  the  acts  of  government — 
its  accomplishments  as  well  as  its  short- 
comings, its  failures  as  well  as  its  suc- 
cesses. And,  by  and  large  broadcasting 
and  other  media  have  done  so — honestly, 
fairly,  and  professionally. 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  the  first  war  ever 
to  be  covered  by  television.  It  Is  a  new 
ond  of  actuality  reporting,  presenting 
to  the  entire  public  the  immediate  real- 
ities of  battle,  the  reactions  of  troops  in 


the  field,  the  unofficial  as  well  as  the  of- 
ficial versions  of  strategies,  tactics,  and 
their  effects;  the  version  of  events  given 
by  milittury  and  Government  officials 
compared  with  actual  results. 

The  novelty  of  this  tjrpe  of  presenta- 
tion, that  is,  placing  the  imfiltered  view 
of  events  on  a  level  with  the  official  pic- 
ture, may  be  unsettling  to  policjrmakers 
who  have  never  confronted  this  problem 
before.  But  it  meets  a  basic  principle  of 
our  system;  namely,  that  the  right  of  the 
public  to  independent  information  about 
Government  action  Is  superior  to  the  de- 
sire of  Government  officials  to  protect 
their  policies. 

This  issue  will  not  be  resolved  by  criti- 
cizing the  media.  In  due  course  the  facts 
invariably  turn  up  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  such  criticism  will  not  make 
the  public  more  willing  to  believe  the 
Government.  The  Government  will  be 
believed  only  when  It  demonstrates  that 
it  is  willing  to  be  exposed  to  the  light  of 
h'>ne6t.  independent  Journalism — ^to  ac- 
cept the  criticism  as  well  as  to  seek  the 
praise. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remahi- 
der  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  has 
used  only  8  minutes  of  the  15  minutes  al- 
lotted to  him.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  have  2  minutes  and  that  my  re- 
marks appear  in  the  Record  following 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. I  want  to  make  my  remarks  while 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  stUl  on  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  be  restored  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  he  did  not  use  under 
the  previous  order  and  that  it  be  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
glad  to  note  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  said  that  the  broad- 
casting media  should  not  be  immune 
from  criticism.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  some  of  the  criticism,  p>ar- 
ticularly  of  network  presentations,  has 
come  not  only  from  those  in  govern- 
ment and  politics,  but  also  from  within 
the  profession  of  journalism  itself.  I  be- 
Ueve  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would 
agree  that  such  criticism  from  within 
the  profession  is  healthy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  sev- 
eral items  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Washington  Post,  an  article  written 
by  Claude  Witze  which  appeared  in  the 
Air  Force  magazine,  smd  several  oth«r 
articles. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26,  1971] 
Ma.  Agnxw  VKBSxrs   CBS  Vkbsus  tkk  DOD 

The  serialized  dispute  between  CBS  News, 
the  Pentagon,  Congressman  H6bert  and  Vice 
President  Agnew  now  shows  every  sign  of 
enjoying  the  longest  airwave  run  since  "One 
Man's  Family."  In  the  beginning,  there  was 
only  the  CBS  filmed  documentary,  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  which  dealt  with 
the  public  relations  apparatus  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  some  highly  ques- 
tionable uses  to  which  it  has  been  put.  Since 
then  there  have  been  reruns,  rebuttals  and 
rebuttals  of  rebuttals,  and  no  one  can  think 
the  dUpute  is  ended  yet. 

Since  threading  one's  way  through  the 
charges  Is  dlfflcult  business  at  best,  one 
point — and  a  large  one — seems  worth  making 
at  the  outset.  It  Is  that  the  docimientary 
film  Itself  constituted  a  highly  valuable  and 
Informative  exposition  of  a  subject  about 
which  the  American  people  should  know 
more — not  less. 

That  s(xne  of  the  criticism  of  the  docu- 
mentary in  terms  of  production  techniques 
and  occasional  Inaccuraoles — Is  valid,  seems 
evident  to  us.  It  also  seems  evident  that 
Vice  President  Agnew,  as  is  his  custom,  has 
once  again  managed  to  obfuscate  and  all  but 
wreck  that  pert  of  the  oase  against  CBS  that 
was  (and  is)  based  on  serious  and  legitimate 
questions.  In  a  Boston  address  last  week,  the 
Vice  President  made  his  oase  to  rest  chiefly 
on  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  one  previous 
CBS  docimientary  and  the  executive  pro- 
ducer of  another  had  each  been  Involved  in 
the  same  capacity  in  the  production  of  this 
one.  And  each  of  those  two  documentaries, 
Mr.  Agnew  argued  at  some  length,  had  had 
more  than  an  Innocent  share  of  subterfuges, 
falsehoods  and/or  intentional  deceptions  be- 
hind It.  However,  even  where  he  was  able 
to  raise  valid  objections  to  aspects  of  each 
production,  he  so  overstated  and  slanted  his 
oase  as  to  render  It  pxdntless. 

As  an  example  of  Mr.  Agnew's  own  pro- 
duction techniques,  we  wUl  offer  you  some 
of  his  comments  in  relation  to  one  of  the  of- 
fending documentaries,  "Hunger  In  America." 
It  was  the  subject  of  an  investigation  by  the 
Federal  Communications  dbrnmlssloii,  and 
Mr.  Agnew,  quoting  from  the  FCC's  report, 
made  much  of  evidence  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  FCC  such  as  that  "the  CBS 
crew  'requested  that  the  doors  of  the  com- 
modity distribution  office  be  closed  to  allow 
a  line  of  people  to  form.' "  However.  Mr. 
Agnew  gave  his  Boston  audience  not  the 
merest  hint  that  this  and  other  evidence  of 
wrongdoing  had  been  dismissed  by  the  FCC 
in  the  same  document.  Thus,  the  FCC  on  the 
hooked-up  commodity  line: 

"In  view  of  the  statements  of  the  Welfare 
Department,  the  fact  that  CBS  shot  no  film 
of,  and  the  program  gave  no  indication  of, 
an  effort  to  show  a  long  line  of  welfare  re- 
cipients, and  the  description  of  the  fioor 
plan  and  modus  operandi  of  the  welfare 
center  (room  for  four  persons  in  a  line  from 
the  entrance  to  the  food  counter) ,  we  find 
no  warrant  for  concluding  that  CBS  sought 
to  slant  its  news  depiction,  as  charged  In  this 
respect." 

In  our  Judgment,  all  this  establishes  the 
Vice  President  as  something  of  an  expert 
on  questionable  editing;  but  it  does  little 
for  his  credentials  as  a  critic  of  the  prac- 
tice. And  it  is  on  the  subject  of  editing  that 
we  believe  CBS  may  be  most  vulnerable.  That 
the  line  between  reporting  and  staging 
events  in  this  kind  of  television  program 
is  a  fine  one  and  also  one  that  Is  all  too 
easily  crossed  is  a  proposition  with  which  we 
tend  to  agree.  And  we  think  this  line  In 
fact  is  crossed  when  taped  interviews  are 
edited  in  such  a  way  as  to  alter  the  actual 
response  of  those  of  whom  questions  are 
asked.  Such  was  the  case,  for  example,  In 
the  responses — as  they  were  given  and  as 
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Uiey    appearod — of    Assistant    Secretary    of 
Defense  Daniel  Z.  Henkln.  ' 

Now  there  are  seTeral  things  to  {be  said 
about  this  practice.  One  Is  that  16  Is  ap- 
parently common  and  customary  tejlevlslon 
procedure  to  foreshorten  and  rearrnfige  In- 
terviews, to  reduce  a  prolonged  Interview  to 
a  few  minutes  TV  time,  and  to  take  con- 
siderable liberties  with  such  an  Interview 
In  terms  of  both  completeness  and  sequence. 
And  among  those  who  have  a  h^d  In 
these  televised  documentaries,  the  proce- 
dure Is  explained  as  both  a  necessity  of  pro- 
duction and  a  boon  to  the  subjecti  who — 
It  Is  alleged — generally  benefits  fr^m  the 
editing  In  terms  of  the  clarity  and  relevance 
of  his  response. 

In  our  estimation,  none  of  this — tl)e  com- 
monness of  the  practice,  the  exigencies  of 
production,  the  effort  to  "Improve  i4pon"  a 
given  response — will  do  to  make  the  prac- 
tice acceptable  or  one  that  anybody  should 
be  comfortable  with.  People  who  -v^ork  In 
the  nonelectronic  news  business  lcn(>w  how 
readily  they  themselves  may  distort  a|i  event 
or  a  remark  merely  by  focusing  cameras  on 
the  one  or  falling  to  provide  sufflclettt  con- 
text for  the  other.  These  dangers  are  of 
course  multiplied  in  the  productlo|i  of  a 
televised  documentary.  The  masslv#  pree- 
ence  and  the  mechanical  requlrem^nta  of 
TV  filming  and  taping  equipment  necessarily 
introduce  an  element  of  distortion,  and  the 
need  to  boll  down  material  to  make  )t  suit- 
able in  terms  of  time  and  format  Introduce 
the  constant  danger  of  another  kind  'Of  dis- 
tortion. 

Olven  these  built-in  problems,  the  TV  pro- 
ducers, it  seems  to  us,  should  go  out  of 
their  way  to  preserve  intact  and  In  setjuence 
the  response  of  those  they  interview^  or,  at 
the  very  least,  indicate  that  something  in  Che 
sequence  has  been  dropped  and /or  give  the 
subject  of  the  interview  an  opportunity  to 
see  and  approve  his  revised  or  altered  re- 
marks. To  do  otherwise  does  in  fact*  result 
in  a  material  distortion  of  the  recot^,  es- 
pecially when  the  viewer  is  under  the  Im- 
pression that  what  he  Lb  watching  it  what 
actually  and  exactly  occurred.  It  stems  a 
great  pity  and  a  waste  to  let  a  documentary 
on  such  an  important  subject  as  that  with 
wWch  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  dealt 
be  undermined  In  terms  of  credibility  and 
publlo  oonfidenoe  by  these  edlUng  tech- 
nlqnea — Innocent  or  not. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  30i  1971] 
Mk.  Salant's  Lxttkh 

In  our  letters  space  today  we  print  a  re- 
sponse by  Richard  Salant  of  CBS  News  to 
our  recent  editorial  concerning  the  4^pute 
between  CBS  News,  the  Pentagon,  Vice;  Presi- 
dent Agnew,  Congrnwinieii  Hubert,  and 
now — as  it  seems — The  Washington  Ppet.  In 
time  the  UJf.  may  have  to  be  called  in, 
but  for  now  we  would  like.  In  a  unilateral 
action,  to  respond  to  Mr.  Salant's  complaint. 
We  think  It  Is  off  the  point.  And  we  think 
this  is  BO  because  Mr.  Salant  Invests  the 
term  "editing"  with  functions  and  free- 
doms well  beyond  anything  we  reg%rd  as 
common  or  acceptable  practice.  Mr.  6alant 
taxes  us  with  xinfalrly  recommending  two 
seta  of  standards  In  these  matters,  otie  for 
the  printed  press  and  another  for  th^  elec- 
tronic. But  he  reads  us  wrong.  We  wefe  and 
are  objecting  to  the  fact  that  specifoaUy, 
in  relation  to  quettion-and-anaioet  se- 
quences, two  seta  of  standards  already  ex- 
ist—and that  what  he  and  others  in  tele- 
vision appear  to  regard  as  simple  "editing" 
seems  to  us  to  take  an  exceas  of  unacknowl- 
edged UberUes  with  the  direct  quot|ttloiu 
of  the  principals  Involved. 

Before  we  go  Into  these,  a  word  |nlght 
be  of  uae  about  the  editorial  practices  (and 
malpractices)  common  to  us  both.  When  a 
public  ofllclal  or  anyone  else  Issues  a  state- 
ment or  responds  to  a  series  of  questions  In 
an  interview,  the  printed  medU  of  oourse 


exercise  an  editorial  Judgment  In  deciding 
which  part  and  bow  much  of  that  ma- 
terial to  quote  or  paraphrase  or  ignore.  The 
analogy  with  TVs  time  limitations,  for  us.  Is 
the  limit  on  space;  deciding  which  of  the 
half  millon  words  of  news  coming  Into  this 
paper  each  day  shall  be  among  the  80,000 
we  have  room  to  print.  Thus,  "Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  said  last  night  .  .  .  Mr.  Agnew 
also  said  .  .  ."  and  so  on;  It  is  a  formula- 
tion basic  to  both  the  dally  paper  and  the 
televised  newscast. 

That  band  and  misleading  Judgments  can 
be  made  by  this  newspaper  In  both  our 
presentation  and  selection  of  such  news  goes 
without  saying — or  at  least  It  did  until  we 
started  doing  some  public  soul-searching 
about  It  In  this  newspaper  a  good  while  back. 
There  U,  for  example,  a  distorting  effect  In 
falling  to  report  that  certain  statements 
were  not  unsolicited  assertions  but  responses 
to  a  reporter's  question.  But  that  we  do  not 
confuse  the  effort  to  remedy  these  defects 
with  a  waiving  of  our  First  Amendment 
rights  or  a  yielding  up  of  editorial  preroga- 
tives should  also  be  obvious  to  readers  of  this 
newspaper — perhaps  tediously  so  by  now. 
What  we  have  m  mind,  however,  when  we 
talk  of  the  license  taken  by  the  electronic 
media  In  the  name  of  "editing"  is  soime- 
thing  quite  different,  something  this  news- 
paper does  not  approve  and  would  not  leap 
to  defend  If  It  were  caught  doliig.  It  is  the 
practice  of  printing  highly  rearranged  ma- 
terial In  a  Q-and-A  sequence  as  If  It  were 
verbatim  text,  without  indicating  to  the 
reader  that  changes  bad  been  made  and/or 
without  giving  the  subject  an  opportunity 
to  approve  revisions  in  the  original  exchange. 
It  is.  for  Instance,  presenting  as  a  direct 
six  sentence  quotation  from  a  colonel,  a 
"statement"  composed  of  a  first  sentence 
from  page  55  of  his  prepared  text,  followed 
by  a  second  sentence  from  page  36.  followed 
by  a  third  and  fourth  from  page  48,  and  a 
fifth  from  page  73,  and  a  sixth  from  page  88. 
That  occvirred  in  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon," and  we  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Salant 
should  find  it  difficult  to  grant  that  this 
type  of  procedure  is  i)  not  "editing"  in  any 
conventional  sense  and  2)  likely  to  under- 
mine both  the  broadcast  credibility  and  pub- 
lic confidence  in  that  credibility. 

The  point  here  U  that  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon'  presented  this  statement  as  If  it 
were  one  that  had  actually  been  made — 
verbatim — by  the  Colonel;  TV  can  and  does 
simulate  an  impression  of  actuality  In  the 
way  it  conveys  such  rearranged  material. 
Consider,  again  from  the  same  documentary, 
a  sequence  with  Daniel  Z.  Henkln,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs.  This 
Is  how  viewers  were  shown  Mr.  Henkln  an- 
swering a  question: 

Roger  MiTDO.  What  about  your  public  dis- 
plays of  military  equipment  at  state  fairs  and 
shopping  centers?  What  purpose  does  that 
sei-ve? 

Mr.  HXNKiN.  Well,  I  think  It  serves  the  pxxr- 
pose  of  Informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  I  believe  the  American  public 
has  the  right  to  request  Information  about 
the  armed  forces,  to  have  speakers  come  be- 
fore them,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  our  armed  forces,  why  we 
ask  for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask  for,  how  we 
spend  these  funds,  what  are  we  doing  about 
such  problems  as  drugs — and  we  do  have  a 
drug  problem  In  the  armed  forces;  what  are 
we  doing  about  the  racial  problem — and  we 
do  have  a  racial  problem.  I  think  the  public 
has  a  valid  right  to  ask  xis  these  questions. 

This,  on  the  other  hand,  is  how  Mr.  Hen- 
kin  actually  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Hkkkin.  Well,  I  think  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  It  also  has  the  smclUary  bene- 
fit, I  would  hope,  of  stimulating  Interest  In 
recrtilting  as  we  move  or  try  to  move  to  zero 
draft  calls  and  Increased  reliance  on  volun- 
teers for  our  armed  forces.  I  think  It  la  very 


important  that  the  American  youth  have  aa 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  armed  force* 
The  answer  Mr.  Henkln  was  shown  to  lis 
giving  had  been  transposed  from  his  answer 
to  another  question  a  couple  of  pages  alani 
in  the  transcribed  Interview,  and  one  tJbS 
came  out  of  a  sequence  dealing  not  Just  with 
military  displays  but  also  with  the  availalja. 
Ity  of  military  speakers.  At  that  point  la  Um 
Interview,  Roger  Mudd  asked  Mr.  Henkin 
whether  the  sort  of  thing  he  was  now  talking 
about — drug  problems  and  racial  problems- 
was  'the  sort  of  information  that  gets  passed 
at  state  fairs  by  sergeants  who  are  standing 
next  to  rockets."  To  which  Mr.  Henkln 
replied : 

Mr.  Henkin.  No,  I  didn't— wouldn't  linut 
that  to  sergeants  standing  next  to  any  kind 
of  exhibits.  I  knew— I  thought  we  were  dls- 
cussing  speeches  and  all. 

This  Is  how  the  sequence  was  shown  to 
have  occurred,  following  on  Mr.  Henkla'i 
tra:i3posed  reply  to  the  original  question- 

Mr.  MxTDD.  Well,  is  that  the  sort  of  inform*, 
tion  about  the  drug  problem  you  have  and 
the  racial  problem  you  have  and  the  budget 
problems  you  have— is  that  the  sort  of  in- 
formation  that  gets  passed  out  at  state  f&in 
by  sergeants  who  are  standing  next  to  rocket* 
Mr.  HENKm.  No,  I  wouldn't  Umlt  that  to 
sergeants  standing  next  to  any  kind  of  ex- 
hibit. Now,  there  are  those  who  contend  that 
this  is  propaganda.  I  do  not  agree  with  this. 
The  part  about  discussing  "speeches  and 
all"  had  been  omitted;  the  part  about  propa- 
ganda  comes  from  a  few  lines  above  Mr.  Hen- 
kin's  actual  answer  and  was  In  fact  a  refer- 
ence to  charges  that  the  Pentagon  was  using 
talk  of  the  "Increasing  Soviet  threat"  as  prop, 
aganda  to  influence  the  size  of  the  mlUtarr 
budget. 

Surely,  something  different  from  and  lett 
cosmic  than  a  challenge  to  CBS's  Plrtt 
Amendment  rights  Is  Involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  subject  of  such  a 
rearranged  interview  should  not  be  given  * 
chance  to  see  and  approve  what  he  will  be 
demonstrated  to  have  said.  And  surely  this 
"editing"  practice  must  be  conceded— with 
reason — to  have  damaging  effect  on  publk 
confidence  in  what  is  tieing  shown  to  have 
happened — shown  to  have  been  said.  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Salant's  premise  that  we  are  all  In 
the  same  dinghy.  That  Is  why  we  are  so  con- 
cerned that  neither  end  should  sink. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30,  1971] 
CBS  REPt-res  to  EDrroEiAi,  on  Pentaoon 

DOCTTMINTAHT 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  editorial 
of  March  26.  In  which  you  start  by  calling 
the  CBS  News  documentary,  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon,"  a  "highly  valuable  and  in- 
formative exposition  of  a  subject  about  which 
the  American  people  shotild  know  naore," 
and  then  proceed  to  examine  in  some  detaU 
the  specific  editing  of  that  film  and  general 
practices  of  television  news  editing  teeh- 
nlque. 

The  editorial  was  obviously  written  by  one 
who  has  long  labored  on  the  editorial  page— 
and  not  on  the  news  pages. 

You  conclude  that  in  some  measiue  (not 
specified)  public  confidence  and  credibility 
are  undermined  by  our  editing  technique* 
"innocent  or  not." 

The  question  of  how  a  news  or  documen- 
tary broadcast  is  edited  is  at  least  as  impor- 
tant as  you  obviously  consider  It.  It  is  pre- 
cisely as  important  as,  and  possibly  no  more 
complicated  than,  questions  pertaining  to 
editing  in  the  print  medium  (newspaper* 
and  news  magazines) — the  process  by  which 
any  Journalist  rejects  or  accepts,  selects  and 
omits,  and  almost  always  compresses  mate- 
rial available  to  him.  You  do  not  question 
the  right.  Indeed  the  professional  obligation 
of  your  reporters  to  do  this,  nor  of  your  edi- 
tors to  continue  the  process  once  the  re- 
porter has  done  hla  job,  nor  indeed,  of  your 
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■enlor  editors  to  Impose  their  professional 
Judgment  upon  this  same  piece  of  work 
when  or  if  it  comes  to  them. 

But  you  question  not  only  our  right  to  do 
the  same  thing,  but  also  the  methods  by 
which  we  edit,  and  even  otir  motives  ("inno- 
cent or  not").  You  do  not.  In  other  words. 
grant  us  the  right  to  do  precisely  what  you 
do — and  must  do  U  you  are  joTimallsts  as 
distinguished  from  transmission  belts. 
Why? 

The  key  to  why  you  feel  this  way  is 
q>elled  out  in  your  editorial:  "People  who 
work  in  the  nonelectronic  news  business 
know  how  readily  they  themselves  may  dis- 
tort an  event  or  a  remark  .  .  .  these  dangers 
are  of  course  multiplied  in  the  production  of 
a  televised  documentary." 

You  are  saying  that  good  reporting — fair 
reporting — is  a  difficult  business  with  many 
pitfalls  along  the  way,  that  television  report- 
ing is  a  more  difficult  business  with  more 
pitfalls.  Pair  enough. 

Then  you  go  on  to  suggest.  Indeed  recom- 
mend, that  oiu:  rules  should  be  different 
than  your  rules,  that  sound  Journalistic  eth- 
ics and  the  Plrst  Amendment  are  somehow 
divisible  between  rights  granted  to  Joxurnal- 
Ists  whose  work  comes  out  in  ink  and  some- 
Hbat  lesser  rights  for  Journalists  whose 
work  comes  out  electronically.  Tou  say  we 
should  go  out  of  our  way  to  "preserve  intact 
and  in  sequence"  the  response  of  those  we 
interview.  We  both  "go  out  of  our  way"  to 
be  fair  and  accurate,  but  we  both  have  limi- 
tations of  space,  and  we  both  seek  clarity. 
Except  in  verbatim  transcripts,  neither  me- 
dium preserves  intact  or  In  sequence  every- 
thing it  presents.  You  say  at  the  very  least 
we  should  indicate  that  something  in  the  in- 
terview has  been  dropped.  If  we  asked  you 
to  do  this,  you  would  properly  respond  that 
readers  know,  without  a  blizzard  of  aster- 
isks, that  material  in  your  paper  is  edited, 
that  these  are  not  the  complete  remarks. 
Our  viewers  know  It,  too.  And  bo  do  those 
whom  we  cover. 

But  most  astonishing  of  all,  you  propose 
that  we  should  give  the  subject  of  the  inter- 
view an  opportunity  to  see  and  approve  his 
revised  remarks.  Is  that  now  the  policy  at 
The  Washington  Poet?  Of  course  not.  You 
know  and  I  know  that  this  strikes  at  the 
very  core  of  Independent  and  free  Journal- 
lam.  To  grant  a  subject  such  a  right  of  re- 
view is  to  remove  the  basic  Journalistic  func- 
tion of  editing  from  the  hands  of  the  Jour- 
nalist and  place  it — in  the  case  of  the  docu- 
mentary in  questlon^ln  the  hands  of  the 
Pentagon.  I  almost  wrote — "tell  you  what. 
we'U  do  It  If  you'U  do  it."  Then  I  had  a  sec- 
ond thought :  No,  we  won't  do  it  even  If  you 
Should  do  It. 

We  are  all  after  the  same  thing:  to  be  fair, 
to  Inform  the  public  fairly  and  honestly.  We 
do  not  suggest  that  we — or  any  journalistic 
organization — are  free  from  errors,  but 
nothing  in  the  Plrst  Amendment  suggests 
that  we  must  be  perfect,  or  that  we  are  not 
human  And  nothing  suggests  that  If  our  re- 
^wnalbillty  is  laiger,  our  Job  tougher  or  our 
coverage  broader  there  should  be  some  new 
set  of  rules  for  our  kind  of  Journalism,  as  if 
to  say  the  Plrst  Amendment  Is  fine  so  long 
as  It  doesn't  count  for  much.  You  dont  seem 
to  mind  If  our  end  of  the  dinghy  sinks,  so 
long  as  yours  stays  afloat. 

Palrness  is  at  the  root  of  all  this,  and  fair- 
ness can  be  and  always  will  be  debated. 

But  I  submit  that  we  are  as  careful  about 
•dltlng,  as  concerned  with  what  is  fair  and 
proper  and  in  balance,  as  rigorous  in  our  In- 
Umal  screening  and  editorial  control  proc- 
esses as  any  Journalistic  organization. 

The  Job  of  ensuring  that  fairness,  tb«t  bal- 
ance and  that  sense  of  responslbUlty  la  diffi- 
cult. It  Is  the  subject  of  our  constant  review 
and  concern.  It  is  not  a  question  that  can  be 
solved  by  a  single  statement  of  policy  or 
staff  memorandum.  It  must  be,  and  It  Is,  the 
<lally  concern  of  our  working  reporters,  edi- 
tors and  management. 


We  believe,  as  I  have  said  publicly  before, 
that  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  was  ed- 
ited fairly  and  honestly.  Long  after  the  use- 
ful and  valuable  debate  on  this  broadcast 
has  subsided  and  perhaps  been  forgotten  we 
shall  be  editing  other  news  broadcasts  and 
other  documentaries  as  fairly  and  as  hon- 
estly as  we  know  how,  and  In  accordance 
with  established  Journalistic  practice — just 
as  you  shall  be  so  editing. 

RicHAKD  8.  Salant, 
President,  CBS  News. 

New  Yokk. 


[Prom  Air  Porce  magazine,  April  1971) 
The  Watwaw  Phess  (Titbx  Div.) 

(By  Claude  Wltze,  senior  editor.  Air  Porce 
magazine) 

Washinoton,  D.C,  March  16,  1971. — ^The 
winter  issue  of  the  Columbia  Journalism  Re- 
view, a  quarterly  published  at  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a  study  of  bow 
the  press  has  performed  in  covering  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  The  only  possible  conclusion  a 
reader  of  these  eight  essays  can  reach  1b  that 
the  press  has  done  a  deplorable  Job.  No  mat- 
ter what  epithets  you  might  want  to  hurl  at 
the  political  administrations  in  Washington 
and  Saigon,  at  the  military  hierarchy,  at  the 
military-industrial  complex,  and  at  the  doves 
or  the  hawks,  even  more  heated  epithets 
could  Justifiably  be  thrown  at  the  pxirveyors 
of  ink  and  electronic  signals. 

There  is  one  examination  of  television's 
performance  written  by  Pred  W.  Priendly, 
a  former  president  of  CBS  News,  who  Indulges 
in  a  bit  of  self-flagellation,  confessing  that 
the  "news  media,  and  particularly  broadcast 
Journalism"  must  share  the  responsibility  for 
public  misunderstanding  of  the  situation 
in  Indochina.  Speaking  of  the  years  when  he 
Priendly,  was  the  man  In  charge  at  CBS,  be 
says,  "The  mistakes  we  made  in  1964  and  1966 
almost  outran  those  of  the  statesmen." 

One  thing  missing  from  Mr.  Prlendly's  rec- 
itation is  any  suggestion  that  the  television 
medium  lends  itself  In  a  peculiar  way  to  dis- 
tortion of  fact.  This  reporter  has  nearly  forty 
years  of  experience  on  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines. Including  more  than  a  decade  operat- 
ing from  the  copy  desk  of  a  metropolitan 
dally.  Television  news  was  bom  and  brought 
up  within  that  same  forty-year  period.  I  have 
watched  It  closely  and  confess  that  I  never 
was  impressed  by  Its  Impact  tmtil  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  was  murdered  on  camera.  No  news- 
paper or  magazine  ever  will  dupUcate  that 
1963  performance  in  Dallas.  Yet.  if  I  saw  It 
today,  I  would  demand  confirmation  that  the 
event  took  place  at  all  and  that  what  we 
saw  on  the  tube  was  not  a  clever  compilation 
of  film  clips,  8nlj>ped  from  a  wide  variety  of 
source  material  and  glued  together  to  make  a 
visual  product  that  cotild  be  marketed  to 
some  huckster  of  toothpaste  or  gasoline,  and 
then  turn  out  to  be  a  winner  of  the  Peabody 
Award. 

In  support  of  this  professional  skepticism, 
we  have  the  performance  of  Mr.  Prlendly's 
own  CBS  on  Pebruary  23.  The  program  was 
billed  as  a  "News  Special"  and  was  called 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  It  ran  for  one 
hour,  with  commercials,  and  feattired  a  rec- 
itation of  the  script  by  CBS's  charismatic 
Roger  Mudd.  Mr.  Mudd  did  not  write  the 
script;  he  was  burdened  with  it.  The  show's 
producer  works  In  New  York.  He  la  reported 
to  be  thlrty-foxir-year-old  Peter  Davis,  who 
sajrs  he  and  his  staff  spent  ten  months  work- 
ing on  this  "docimientary."  idr.  Davis  does 
not  appear  to  make  any  claim  to  objectivity 
in  his  work.  He  is  making  a  charge :  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  spends  a  vast  amount 
of  money  on  propaganda  designed  to  win 
public  approval  of  Its  programs.  Armed  with 
cameras,  scissors,  and  cement,  be  proceeded 
to  make  his  case. 

This  magazine  has  neither  the  space  nor 
the  desire  to  do  a  detailed  critique  of  "The 
Sel&ng  of  the  Pentagon,"  but  we  have  ex- 


amined enough  of  It  to  demonstrate  that  It 
leaves  CBS  with  a  credibility  gap  wider  t.h^w 
the  oacyooB  at  Rockefeller  Oemter.  Bar*  U  an 
example: 

At  one  point,  early  in  the  script,  Mr.  Mudd, 
the  narrator,  transitions  to  a  new  sequence 
in  Mr.  Davis'  portrayal  with  a  paragraph  of 
four  sentences.  We  will  examine  the  sentences 
one  at  a  time : 

Mudd.  "The  Pentagon  has  a  team  of  colo- 
nels touring  the  country  to  lecture  on  foreign 
policy." 

The  team  of  which  he  refers  comes  from  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Porcee 
(ICAP) ,  with  headquarters  here  in  Washing- 
ton. There  are  four  colonels  on  the  team — two 
from  the  Army  and  one  each  from  the  Air 
Porce  and  the  Marine  Corps.  There  is  also  a 
Navy  captain,  and  totaUy  ignored  by  CBS,  a 
foreign-service  officer  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. They  are  not  "touring  the  cotmtry." 
They  have  a  briefing  on  national-security 
policy  that  is  given  seven  times  a  year,  no 
more  and  no  less.  ICAP  is  not  mentioned  In 
the  CBS  script,  and  there  1*  no  reference  to 
the  mission  of  the  college.  A  TV  cameranuui 
who  visited  the  school  could  easily  take  a  pic- 
ture in  the  lobby  of  a  wall  inscription  that 
says: 

"Our  liberties  rest  with  our  people,  upon 
the  scope  and  depth  of  their  understanding 
of  the  nation's  spiritual,  political,  military, 
and  econMnic  realities.  It  is  the  high  mission 
of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Poroee 
to  develop  such  understanding  among  our 
people  and  their  military  and  civUlan 
leaders." 

The  quote  is  attributed  to  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  who  spoke  thoee  words  at  the 
dedication  of  the  college  in  1960.  He  under- 
stood the  requirement,  perhaps  more  clearly 
than  any  other  man  in  our  history. 

The  ICAP  national-security  policy  briefing 
la  designed  for  the  education  of  Reserve  offi- 
cers from  all  t>ranche8  of  the  armed  forcee, 
not  primarily  for  the  general  public.  The 
Tomya  the  team,  including  the  State  De- 
partment ofllcer,  gives  it  in  seven  locations 
each  year  Is  to  redtice  travel  erpensee  by 
eliminating  the  neoeaaity  for  Beserre  offlceim 
to  visit  the  college.  None  of  this  wae  ex- 
plained by  CB8. 

MuDo.  "We  fotuid  them  [the  ICAP  team]  in 
Peoria,  ni.,  where  they  were  invited  to  speak 
to  a  mixed  audience  of  clvUians  and  mUltarr 
Reservists." 

Here  we  have  a  xjse  for  the  word  "found" 
that  would  not  be  permitted  by  a  competent 
newspaper  copy  editor.  CBS  was  told  that  Pe- 
oria was  on  the  schedtile,  and  the  CBS  camera 
crew  spent  three  days  at  the  seminar  in  that 
city  with  the  concurrence  and  cooperation  of 
the  Defense  Department,  the  ICAP,  and  the 
Peoria  Association  of  Commerce.  Before  de- 
parting CBS  was  given  full  information  on 
the  curriculum,  the  scheduling,  the  military 
and  CivUlan  participation  the  costs,  and  the 
funding.  The  Association  of  Commerce  wae 
the  sponsor,  in  this  case,  aiul  was  permitted 
to  establish  the  rules  under  which  civilians 
were  admitted.  Their  seminar  billed  in  Peoria 
as  the  "World  Affairs  Porum" — a  label  not 
mentioned  by  CBS — covered  all  aspects  of  na- 
tional-security affairs  That  Includes  econom- 
ics, resources,  technology,  social  problems, 
and  military  affairs,  as  well  as  foreign  policy. 

Mudd.  "The  inviUtlon  [to  Peorta)  was  ar- 
ranged by  Peoria's  CaterpUiar  Tractor  Co., 
which  did  M9  million  of  busineoa  last  year 
with  the  Defense  Department." 

The  Peoria  seminar  was  not  arranged  by  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  It  waa  arranged  by  the 
city's  Association  at  Commerce,  which  pro- 
vided the  audltontim  aad  other  fadlltlea.  The 
Association  has  no  defense  oontraeta.  A 
spokeaman  for  the  Association,  contacted  1>7 
this  reporter,  said  his  group  shared  the  spon- 
sorship with  the  9th  Naval  District.  Then 
were  two  chairmen  for  the  meeting.  The  ci- 
vilian chairman  was  Charles  B.  Leber,  who  In 
his  business  life  U  an  ofllcer  of  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.  The  mUitary  chairman  waa  Capt. 
Paul  Haberkom,  USNR.  He  Is  the  owner  and 
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operator  of  Peoria's  Aoe  Hardware  Store,  The 
bardware  store  also  bas  no  defense  contracts, 
which  probably  explains  why  It  failed  tb  get 
a  mention  on  the  CBS  show. 

MuDD.  'The  Army  bas  a  regulation  stat- 
ing: 'Personnel  should  not  speak  oni  the 
foreign-policy  Implications  of  the  US  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.'  " 

The  lOAP  team,  consisting  of  five  military 
officers  and  a  State  Department  officer,  does 
not  speak  on  the  foreign-policy  Implications 
of  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  which  wtould 
be  In  violation  of  Army  regulations.  The  reg- 
ulations governing  ICAP  say  the  maUerlal 
used  must  be  cleared  for  accuracy.  propBlety, 
and  consistency  with  official  policy.  Botti  the 
State  Department  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  a  hand  In  this  routine  clearance 
of  all  ICAP  presentations. 

In  the  CBS  show,  the  camera  moves  trom 
Mr.  Mudd,  following  bis  recitation  of  the 
above  inaccuracies,  to  one  of  the  lecturefs  at 
Peoria.  CBS  does  not  Identify  the  speaktr  in 
tbla  paste-together  of  fllm  clips,  but  tie  Is 
Ool.  John  A.  MacNell  of  the  US  Marine,  a 
veteran  of  World  War  n  and  Vietnam.  If  the 
TV  audience  sensed  that  the  next  five  Sen- 
tences, out  of  the  mouth  ot  Colonel  MacKell, 
sounded  somewhat  disjointed,  there  was  |ood 
reason  for  It.  They  came  from  four  different 
spots  In  the  camera  record,  and  the  sequence 
was  rearranged  to  suit  the  somewhat  wacped 
ta«te  of  producer  Davis.  Sentence  by  sentence 
the  quotes  go  like  this. 

MacNkd,.  "Well,  now  we're  coming  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem,  Vietnam." 

This  appears  on  page  flfty-flve  of  the  pre- 
pared, and  approved,  text  of  the  brleing. 
Next  sentence: 

MacNxil.  "Now,  the  Chinese  have  cle4rly 
and  repeatedly  stated  that  ThaUand  Is  Qext 
cm  their  list  after  Vietnam." 

That  one  was  cut  out  of  what  the  Colcmel 
was  saying  back  when  he  was  on  page  thltty- 
slx  and  discussing  an  entirely  different  as- 
pect of  the  presentation.  Then : 

MAcNxn..  "If  South  Vietnam  becomes 
Communist,  It  will  be  difficult  for  Laos  to 
exist.  The  same  goes  for  Cambodia  and  the 
other  oountrles  of  Southeast  Asia." 

This  la  found  on  page  forty-eight  of  tbe 
script.  What  Is  moet  important  Is  that  the 
statement  was  not  original  wlh  Colonel  Mac- 
Neil  or  the  drafters  of  the  l»leflng.  It  1*  a 
quotaUon.  The  CBS  solssors-and-paiste  wiIb- 
ard  deleted  the  attribution.  Colonel  MacNell 
made  It  clear,  in  the  words  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  above  sentences,  that  he  iras 
quoting  Souvanna  Phouma,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Laos.  In  other  words,  Souvanna  Phou- 
ma said  It:  CBS  distorted  the  fllm  to  make 
It*  viewers  think  Colonel  MacNell  said  It. 
It  Is  the  kind  of  Journalistic  dishonesty  tl»at 
a  repuUble  newspaper  would  not  tolerate. 
Many  reporters  have  been  flrsd  for  lesser 
Indiscretions 

MacNhl.  "So,  I  think  If  the  Oommunl^ts 
were  to  win  in  South  Vietnam,  the  record 
In  the  North,  what  happened  In  Tet  of  W8 
makes  it  clear  that  there  would  be  a  blood- 
bath In  store  for  a  lot  of  the  population  of 
the  South."  , 

To  get  this  one,  the  CBS  fllm  dlpaer 
searched  deeper  Into  his  filmed  record.  In  tfce 
prepared  script  of  the  ICAP  team,  it  appears 
on  page  seventy-three. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  technique  c^n 
be  used  to  make  a  man  say  almost  anythl«g 
you  want  him  to  say.  Once  the  right  wortis 
are  on  tape,  they  can  be  rearranged,  a«d 
were  by  CBS  In  this  instance,  to  make  a 
presentation  sound  inept,  stupid,  wroz^. 
vicious,  or  to  reach  any  conclusion  that  t%e 
fllm  clipper  wants  to  get  across  to  his  a«- 
dlence.  What  the  speaker  actuaUy  put  onto 
the  sound  track  cannot  be  recognized.       i 

Another  example  of  this  in  "The  Selling  if 
the  Pentagon"  comes  out  of  Roger  Mudcfs 
Interview  with  Daniel  Z.  Henkln,  the  Assist 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affalai. 
Two  minutes  and  four  seconds  of  the  Inter- 


view were  used  out  of  forty-two  minutes  of 
filmed  conversaOon.  Here  U  one  breakdown: 
MtTDD.  "What  about  your  public  displays 
of  military  eqiupment  at  state  fairs  and 
shopping  centers?  What  purpose  does  that 
serve?" 

Now,  this  Is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  there 
are  two  answers  to  that  question  from  Mr. 
Henkln.  One  Is  his  real  answer  and  the  other 
Is  the  answer  concocted  by  the  CBS  cutUng 
room  from  the  avadlable  tape.  TV  viewers 
only  know  the  answer  CBS  put  together  We 
will  give  you  both. 

Here  is  the  answer  from  the  transcript  of 
the  Mudd  broadcast: 

Henkin.  "Well,  I  think  It  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  the  pubUc  about  their 
armed  forces.  I  beUeve  the  American  public 
has  the  right  to  request  information  about 
the  armed  forces,  to  have  speakers  come  be- 
fore them,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  our  armed  forces,  why 
we  ask  for  the  f imds  that  we  do  ask  for,  how 
we  spend  these  fimds.  what  we  are  doing 
about  such  problems  as  drugs — and  we  do 
have  a  drug  problem  in  the  armed  forces; 
what  we  are  doing  about  the  racial  prob- 
lem— and  we  do  have  a  racial  problem.  I 
think  «ie  public  has  a  valid  right  to  ask  us 
these  questions." 

If  the  TV  viewers  thought  'hat  was  a  bit 
disjointed  for  a  reply,  and,  mtre  important, 
that  It  did  not  answer  che  question  about 
displays  at  fairs  and  shopping  centers-  it  was 
not  Mr.  Henkln's  fault,  because— except  for 
the  first  sentence — that  was  not  his  answer 
to  the  question.  In  the  transcript  of  the  In- 
terview, the  real  answer  appears,  most  of 
which  ended  up  on  the  CBS  cutting-room 
floor: 

Hbnkin.  "Well,  I  think  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  Informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  It  also  has  the  ancillary  bene- 
fit, I  would  hope,  of  stlmiUatlng  Interest  in 
recriaitlng  as  we  move  or  try  to  move  to  zero 
draft  calls  and  Increased  reliance  on  volun- 
teers for  our  armed  forces.  I  think  it  Is  very 
Important  that  the  American  youth  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  armed 
forces." 

This  reply,  the  real  one,  of  course,  makes 
sense  and  Is  responsive  to  the  question.  The 
producer  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon," 
however,  was  less  Interested  in  responsive  an- 
swers that  made  sense  than  he  was  in  por- 
traying Mr.  Henkln  as  a  bureaucratic  buf- 
foon. The  Secretary,  incidenUlly,  is  himssH 
an  experienced  and  sophisticated  reporter 
of  military  affairs  but  can  be  portrayed  oth- 
erwise with  the  television  technique  of  clip- 
ping what  amounts  to  a  phony  reply  from 
his  answer  to  another  question.  And  the 
other  question,  TV  viewers  did  not  know, 
also  ended  up  on  the  cutting-room  floor. 

It  U  not  necessary  to  labor  the  point,  al- 
though there  are  several  other  instances.  Mr. 
Henkin,  in  a  letter  to  P.  Edward  Hubert. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, said  that  after  spending  his  life  In 
the  news  profession  he  "could  not  be  pleased 
by  the  fact  that  the  program's  producer  I  Mr. 
Davis)  chose  to  rearrange  my  words.  .  .  ." 
Congressman  H6bert  himself  stars  In  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  He  also  is  a  former 
newspaperman  and  stands  completely  shaken 
by  this  experience  with  television,  although 
he  had  been  quoted  earlier  as  considering 
network  TV  "the  most  vicious  instniment  In 
America  today." 

That  opinion  appears  to  have  been  rein- 
forced. Lou  O.  Burnett,  who  is  Mr.  Hubert's 
press  aide,  testlfles  that  he  was  contacted 
early  In  the  CBS  effort  by  one  James  Branon 
of  the  network's  New  Tork  office.  Mr.  Branon 
said  CBS  was  planning  to  do  a  documentary 
on  the  prisoner-of-war  sltiaitlon.  He  said  the 
show  would  explore  the  plight  of  the  POW 
and  his  family.  He  was  seeking  fllm  clips 
that  might  contribute  to  this  exercise.  Mr. 
Burnett  responded  with  alacrity  because  he 
knows  his  boss  Is  deeply  Interested  in  the 
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problem  and  eager  to  help  the  POW  fami 
lies.  In  New  Orleans,  he  knew,  station  WWL- 
TV  had  a  fllm  clip  from  an  old  "Congres- 
sional Report"  program,  in  which  the  CoT 
gressman  had  interviewed  Maj.  James  Bov. 
a  former  POW.   The  interview  was  la  ui 
form  of  a  report  to  Mr.  H6bert's  constituents 
^-  ^^°!!^'  ^  H6»>«rt'8  press  aide,  had  thi 
film  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York 
and  helped  CBS's  Mr.  Branon  round  up  other 
films  dealing  with  the  POW  problem    The 
Hubert  clip  wound  up  in  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  and  was  offered  as  an  example  of 
how  "sympathetic  congressmen"  are  used  bv 
the  Pentagon  'to  counter  what  It  regards  aa 
the  antlmlUUry  tilt  of  network  Tt>^ning" 
Mr.  H6bert's  Ire,   it  should  be  sugeested. 
was  aroused  more  by  his  depletion  as  a  pate? 
for  the  Defense  Department  than  It  was  hv 
the  misrepresentations  used  to  obtain  the 
fllm.  The  chaa-man  U,  of  course,  proud  of  hl» 
reputation  as  a  stern  critic  of  military  trans- 
gresslons  wherever  they  occur.  In  many  years 
as  an  inquisitor  for  the  House  Armed  Services 
Conmiittee,  he  has  never  been  accused  of  be- 
ing unfair,  but  often  accused  of  being  touch 
Prom  the  time  of  his  famous  "Chamber  of 
Horrors,"  which  depicted  military  procure- 
ment  waste  and  had  officers  squirming  at 
their  desks,  to  the  most  recent  congressional 
Inquiry  into  the  My  Lai  incident,  he  has  been 
one  of  the  Pentagon's  most  uncomfortable 
hair  shirts. 

Mr.  Henkln's  office  estimates  that  it  ex- 
pended 640  man-hours  of  labor  assisting  CBS 
in  the  production  of  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  No  reasonable  request  for  help 
was  denied.  CBS  reimbursed  the  government 
for  the  cost  of  one  guard  and  one  electrician 
employed  during  photography  one  day  In  the 
Pentagon. 

Out  of  the  day's  effort  came  a  short  clip  of 
a  news  brleflng  that  was  deemed  suitable  by 
CBS  for  Inclusion  In  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  The  CBS  crew  filmed  an  entire 
DoD  press  briefing,  at  which  Jerry  W.  Prled- 
helm,  a  deputy  to  Mr.  Henkln,  responded  to 
routine  queries  from  the  Pentagon's  regular 
press  corps.  During  the  session,  the  reporters 
asked  thirty-four  questions.  Thirty-one  of 
them  brought  replies  from  Mr.  Prledheim.  In 
three  cases,  he  was  unable  to  be  responsive. 
As  the  fllm  was  edited  for  broadcast,  CBS 
used  six  of  the  thirty-four  questions.  Includ- 
ing, of  course.  aU  three  of  the  ones  that  could 
not  be  answered.  Why  couldn't  they  be  an- 
swered? In  one  example,  used  by  CBS,  Mr. 
Prledheim  was  asked  about  the  size  of  some 
warheads.  He  said  he  had  nothing  to  give  out 
on  that.  If  he  did  have  something,  and  gave 
it  o\rt,  he  could  go  to  Jail. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  factual  errors 
tn  the  CBS  script  that  represent  nothing 
more  than  sloppy  reporting.  Por  example, 
narrator  Mudd  has  a  line  referring  to  "30,000 
Pentagon  offices."  There  are  only  a  few  more 
than  26,000  persons  employed  In  the  Penta- 
gon, all  but  the  top  executives  sharing  an 
ofllce  with  many  other  people.  An  educated 
guess  is  that  there  may  be  8,000  offices  in  the 
building. 

One  Interesting  fact,  denied  to  viewers  of 
"The  SeUlng  of  the  Pentagon"  by  CBS  editors, 
is  the  origin  of  a  clip  introduced  by  Mr.  Mudd 
as  "an  excerpt  from  a  fllm  called  'Road  to 
the  Wall'  [in  which]  the  Pentagon  has  James 
Oagney  tell  of  a  Communist  plan  that  en- 
compasses even  more  than  the  world."  The 
excerpt  was  shown.  What  CBS  did  not  dis- 
close is  that  "The  Road  to  the  Wall"  was 
produced  by  CBS  Itself  in  1962  and  that 
James  Cagney  was  the  CBS  choice  as  star  of 
the  picture.  Also,  that  CBS  was  paid  about 
$100,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  turn  out 
the  picture.  At  the  time,  CBS  Pllms  said  in 
a  press  release  from  Its  offices — on  Madison 
Avenue,  of  all  places — that  the  picture  would 
be  "an  historioal  treatment  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  operation  throughout  the 
world — its  doctrine,  its  pronouncements."  In 
1063  CBS  was  far  from  derisive  about  the 
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project  and  was  proud  that  "It  will  be  dis- 
tributed for  showing  at  all  military  bases  In- 
side and  outside  the  USA  and  will  be  backed 
with  pamphlets,  posters,  and  other  informa- 
tional material  on  communism." 

Once  all  the  facts  about  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon"  are  on  the  record,  and  some- 
one has  examined  the  clips  on  the  cutting- 
room  floor.  It  will  be  interesting  to  flnd  out 
what  Pred  Prlendly  will  write  about  it  in  the 
Colum}}ia  Journalism  Review.  Prom  where  we 
alt,  watching  the  tube,  the  broadcast  Indus- 
try continues  to  carry  Its  share  of  respwn- 
(Iblllty  for  public  misunderstanding.  The  In- 
credible thing  Is  that  the  camera  Is  not  to 
blame.  It's  scissors,  paste,  and  a  ooUection 
of  calloused  consciences. 


(Prom  the  Flint  Journal,  Apr.  12,  1971] 
Advocacy  Journalism   Is  Showing  at  CBS 

The  Pllnt  Journal  has  criticized  some  of 
the  critics  of  the  news  media  from  time  to 
time  for  attempting  to  diminish  free  ex- 
change of  opinions  and  inhibit  criticism  of 
government  and  aspects  of  society  of  which 
they  approve. 

We  have  always  stoutly  defended  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  as  being  essential 
Ingredients  for  democracy. 

Which  does  not  mean  that  The  Journal  be- 
lieves the  press,  television  or  radio  news 
presentation  Itself  is  above  criticism.  On 
the  contrary,  bad  Journalism  Is  as  detrimental 
to  a  free  press  as  unfounded  criticism  and 
should  be  revealed  and  reproved. 

That  Is  why  The  Journal  Joins  those  who 
have  expressed  concern  over  certain  aspects 
of  the  controversial  television  "special"  by 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  entitled  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

The  Pentagon  Is  as  open  to  criticism  as 
any  single  agency  of  government,  and  since 
It  spends  so  great  a  share  of  tax  money, 
should  be  subject  to  an  especially  close 
scrutiny. 

Furthermore,  It  is  our  opinion  the  Penta- 
gon was  particularly  vulnerable  to  well  aimed 
barbs  in  the  fleld  in  which  this  broadcast 
delved,  the  spending  of  money  to  create  a 
favorable  Image.  (All  departments  of  gov- 
ernment are  entitled  to  put  their  best  face 
to  the  people,  but  In  question  was  the  man- 
ner and  the  extent  of  this  "selling"  by  the 
military.) 

TTofortimately.  it  Is  now  all  too  evident 
that  the  creators  of  this  special  broadcast 
became  so  caught  up  in  this  "mission"  to 
uncover  what  they  believed  to  be  wrong- 
doing by  the  Pentagon  that  they  forgot  some 
basic  rules  of  fair  news  presentation. 

Beyond  some  questionable  "slanting"  of 
some  aspects  of  the  materials  was  the  offense 
which  can  only  be  considered  unethical  doc- 
toring of  a  tape  of  one  of  the  interviews 
broadcast.  In  this  Instance,  a  Pentagon 
spokesman  was  on  the  screen  In  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  continuous  interview.  Yet, 
without  any  Indications,  portions  of  a  pre- 
vious statement  from  an  earlier  interview 
were  worked  into  the  broadcast  and  appeared 
to  be  answers  to  questions  posed  during  the 
Interview,  it  presented  a  different  response 
than  the  speaker  gave  or  intended. 

Accused  of  this,  CBS  attempted  to  defend 
the  presentation  as  being  legitimate  "edit- 
ing." The  case  is  too  weak  to  hold  up.  What  Is 
needed  is  not  a  defense  of  this  misguided  act 
but  a  flat  apology  and  a  promise  to  avoid 
further  such  actions. 

It  Is  not  the  first  time  CBS  has  been  found 
guilty  of  going  too  far  In  trying  to  make  a 
point.  Certainly  some  of  the  network's  ac- 
tinttes  In  the  abortive  "Haiti  Invasion"  proj- 
ect are  open  to  censure  and  any  honest  ap- 
praisal must  now  concede  that  the  widely 
Mclalmed  documentary  "Hunger  in  America" 
a  guilty  of  distortion   at   least. 

It  Is  possible  some  of  this  "policy"  is  trace- 
•Dle  to  the  fact  that  television  Is  part  In- 
fonnation,    part    entertainment    and    part 


drama  and  It  is  all  too  easy  to  confuse  the 
Ingredients.  If  this  Is  so.  It  Is  time  the 
industry  learns  to  sepctrate  thnn  and  create 
preventive  guidelines  before  government  at- 
tempts the  Job  with  all  the  possibilities  for 
evil  that  presents. 

It  Is  not  merely  for  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
medium  of  television  that  creates  such  con- 
fusion, however.  We  are  convinced  that  a 
good  share  of  It  is  the  poison  of  what  Is 
euphemistically  known  as  "advocacy"  Jour- 
nalism. 

This  Is  the  theory  that  it  Is  up  to  the  news 
media  to  determine  what  Is  right  and  what 
Is  wrong  and  then  support  the  right  and 
attack  the  wrong  without  regard  to  objec- 
tivity In  presenting  the  news. 

This  Is  not  a  new  theory.  Por  many  years  It 
was  almost  the  only  kind  of  Journalism  and 
advocacy  has  always  been  the  basis  for  the 
Journalism  of  the  far  left  and  the  far  right. 
Today  It  Is  the  prime  factor  In  the  Com- 
munist press  and  the  press  of  all  dictatorial 
governments. 

The  theorists  argue  It  Is  Impossible  to 
achieve  objectivity  and  therefore  best  to 
slant  the  news  the  "right  way."  The  catch  is 
that  it  is  "advocswjy"  Journalism  if  it  ad- 
vocates what  you  want  and  It  Is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  an  aspiration  for 
objectivity  and  a  dedication  toward  achiev- 
ing it — no  matter  how  unattainable  perfec- 
tion may  be — still  provides  the  only  good 
hope  for  democracy. 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Mar.  26, 1971] 

The  Selling  or  iNTEORrry:  CBS  Broadcast 

Distorts  Pacts 

President  Nixon  last  November  directed  the 
Defense  Department,  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  the  federal  government,  to  cut 
down  on  public  relations  ;nx>grams  that  are 
"wasteful,"  "self-serving"  or  "inappropriate." 
In  producing  what  might  have  been  a  worth- 
while television  documentary  to  show  what 
the  P»resldent  had  In  mind,  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  has  left  Itself  open  to 
charges  that  It  distorted  and  manipulated 
facts  to  make  a  case  against  the  Pentagon's 
public  Information  activities. 

The  controversy  over  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Defense  Department  can  well  afford  to 
re-examine  some  of  Its  Informational  pro- 
grams— and  CBS  can  well  affcH-d  to  re-exam- 
ine Its  own  credibility. 

There  Is  a  legitimate  need  for  military 
public  relations  programs,  both  as  part  of  the 
recruiting  effort  and  because  taxpayers  have 
a  right  to  know  what  their  defense  dollars 
are  buying.  It  is  an  abuse  of  these  programs, 
however,  when  they  seek  to  infiuence  public 
opinion  on  controversial  Issues. 

Since  public  relations  efforts  are,  by  defini- 
tion, carried  on  In  public.  It  should  be  easy 
enough  to  survey  what  the  Pentagon  is  doing 
in  this  field  and  to  conclude  whether  there 
are  any  abuses.  It  appears  that  producers  ot 
the  CBS  documentary  were  not  content  with 
this  approach.  As  Vice  President  Agnew  and 
others  have  pointed  out,  they  employed  a 
slelght-of-hand  with  film  and  sound  to  lend 
weight  to  their  charges  that  the  armed  forces 
have  Improperly  tried  to  Influence  public 
policy. 

By  cheeping  and  splicing,  for  instance,  it 
was  made  to  appear  that  a  XJS.  officer  quot- 
ing some  remarks  of  a  foreign  statesman  was 
actually  expressing  those  views  as  his  own. 
The  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  In  effect  misrepresented  by 
having  an  old  '.ntervlew  quoted  out  of  con- 
text. An  assistant  secretary  of  defense,  him- 
self a  former  newsman,  was  interviewed  by 
CBS  for  the  documentary  and  had  the  mean- 
ing of  his  remarks  distorted  by  the  scrambled 
"editing"  of  questions  and  answers. 

Because  of  these  departures  from  good 
Journalism,  what  CBS  intended  to  be  an  in- 


dictment of  armed  forces  public  relations 
emerges  more  as  an  Indictment  of  its  own 
standards. 

The  Pentagon  should  be  called  to  account 
In  cases  where  Its  informational  programs 
become  exes-clsee  in  opinion-making,  and 
when  Information  with  no  significance  to 
national  security  is  given  a  "secret"  label 
simply  to  ward  off  Inquiries  by  the  press.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  vigilant  reporting,  by 
newsmen  and  commentators  asking  probing 
questions  and  demanding  candid  answers. 

It  is  not  accomplished  by  launching 
broadside  attacks  based  on  doctored  evidence. 
The  questionable  Inferences  made  In  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  can  create  only 
doubt  and  confusion.  This  Is  a  grave  disserv- 
ice to  the  public. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  30,  1971] 

CBS  Missed  thi  Pintaoon  Mark 

(By  Orr  KeUy) 

Almost  all  the  television  critics,  columnists 
and  others  who  saw  and  commented  on  the 
CBS  program,  "The  Selling  of  the  PenUgon," 
covered  it  with  praise,  hailing  it  as  a  cou- 
rageous revelation  of  the  military's  multi- 
million-dollar effort  to  propagandize  the 
Amertcan  people. 

Most  of  the  reporters  who  cover  the  Pen- 
tagon regularly,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
shocked  by  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the 
shallowness  of  the  program. 

The  natural  reaction  of  those  who  like  the 
program  would  be  to  say  that  those  who 
cover  the  Pentagon  regularly  are  tainted  by 
their  association  with  the  beast,  and  that 
their  views  shoiild  be  discounted. 

It  Is  not  as  simple  as  that,  however. 

One  of  the  few  articles  criticizing  the  pro- 
gram {^^yeared  in  Aerospace  Dally,  a  Journal 
serving  a  part  of  the  military-industrial 
complex.  It  was  written  by  Hugh  Lucas,  one 
of  the  regular  Pentagon  reporters  and  one 
of  the  more  Irritating  bristles  in  the  hair 
shirt  worn  by  the  Pentagon. 

"TV  had  a  chance  to  give  the  taxpayer  a 
gUn^se  of  how  little  he  Is  actually  told  by 
the  military  and  how  suspect  the  'facts'  are 
when  released  by  the  Pentagon,"  he  wrote, 
"It  faUed  miserably.  And  TV  may  have  com- 
pounded the  problem  If  the  program  has,  as 
(Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.)  Laird  sug- 
gests, 'increased  our  suppxort  in  the  Con- 
gress many  times. .  .  .' 

"The  general  feeling  among  the  dozen  or 
so  newsp^ermen  who  cover  the  Pentagon 
dally  Is  one  of  amazement.  How,  they  won- 
der, could  CBS  have  missed  such  a  large 
targeit? 

"The  salient  point  about  Pentagon  public 
relations  is  that  the  Defense  Department  lies 
and  spies  and  sometimes  It  sven  lies  when 
spying.  CBS  never  once  touched  on  this." 
Lucas  added. 

How  can  we  explain  this  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  views  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  operations  of  the  Pentagon  from 
dally  personal  experience  and  the  views  of 
those  who  know  It  somewhat  more  re- 
moitely? 

Part  of  the  answer,  certainly,  la  that  oM 
problem  faced  by  every  news  gathering  and 
reporting  agency:  The  same  event,  seen 
through  different  eyes,  looks  different. 

In  this  case,  there  is  something  more  to 
explain  this  difference  in  views. 

Clearly,  those  critics  who  praised  the  pro- 
gram did  so  because  It  reinforced  their  view 
of  reality.  It  appeared  to  them  to  be  telling 
it  like  It  Is.  To  those  more  familiar  with 
the  Pentagon  public  affairs  apparatiis,  the 
program  seemed  not  so  much  to  distort  real- 
Ity  as  simply  to  miss  It  almost  altogether. 

Perhaps  the  basic  reason  the  program 
seemed  to  miss  the  mark  Is  that  it  set  out 
to  prove  something,  rather  than  simply  to 
gather  the  facts  and  see  what  they  showed. 
The  producers  either  missed  or  carefully  Ig- 
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nored  the  evidence  wblcb  would  Indlcata 
that  the  Pentagon  does  not  run  a  glgaintlc 
propaganda  machine. 

Instead  of  at  least  examining  such  con- 
trary evidence,  the  producers  pulled  together 
«iTn  of  colonels  traveling  the  country  to  sup- 
port the  nation's  military  policy — the  col- 
onels, undoubtedly,  who  are  responslbM  tor 
the  great  ground  swell  of  public  opliilon 
that  has  made  this  the  most  popular  war 
In  U.S.  history. 

They  also  got  some  film  of  children  Imitat- 
ing the  soldiers  they  had  seen  demonstraltlng 
hand-to-hand  combat — part  of  the  Petita- 
gon's  skillful  effort  to  Instill  a  military  spirit 
in  the  young  and  which  has  forced  the 
Army  to  propose  a  S3,000  bounty  to  get  young 
men  to  join  the  Infantry. 

They  found,  somewhere  In  the  files,  aome 
decade-old  Oold  War  film,  but  Uttle  fllmj  de- 
signed to  glorify  the  Vietnam  war.  In  the 
process,  they  missed  a  beautiful  piece  put 
together  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  the  Air 
Porce,  In  which  the  bombs  rain  endlessly  on 
the  tropic  greenery  of  Vietnam. 

Strangest,  of  all,  the  producers  of  "Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  failed  to  find  out  !how 
much  this  effort  costs — whether  It  Is  $30 
million  a  year  or  tl90  million — a  lapse  un- 
worthy of  a  cub  reporter. 

Television  has  no  responsibility  to  the 
Pentagon  or  to  anyone  else  In  govenunent 
to  "be  fair,"  but  It  does  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  Its  viewers  to  come  Just  as  (loee 
as  humanly  possible  to  reflecting  reality  u  It 
Is.  Unfortxinately,  CBS  didn't  come  very  c^ose. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Misst)uri 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time' 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Preslderit,  I 
3rleld  back  the  remainder  of  my  tlmje. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previoua  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized!  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  VIETNAM  DTSENGAO; 
ACT 


EMEirr 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  liave 
long  advocated  putting  a  deadline  on  our 
participation  In  the  war  in  Vietnam  .Ito- 
day,  I  announce  my  support  for  the  \tlet- 
nam  Disengagement  Act.  I  do  this  t^th 
the  understanding  that  the  date  set  for 
withdrawal  is  subject  to  adjustment!  be- 
fore the  act  comes  to  a  vote.  I  am  |  ad- 
vised that  the  bipartisan  sponsorg  of 
the  act  vlsuallz«  that  the  final  with- 
drawal date  should  be  about  a  year  after 
Congress  takes  final  action.  I  believe  that 
the  middle  of  next  year  would  be  an 
appropriate  time  to  fix  the  end  to  out  in- 
volvement, and  by  this  I  mean  a  com- 
plete end  to  our  involvement. 

The  Important  thing  Is  to  let  the 
American  people,  the  South  Vietnamese, 
and  indeed  the  world  know  that  theye  is 
a  deadline  to  our  partlclpatlor  in  Viet- 
nam. This  is  the  principle  that  I  support 
and  have  supported  for  sometime,  tend 
this  is  why  I  Join,  on  the  basis  I  ^ave 
stated,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Vietnam 
Oiaengageinent  Act.  I  voted  last  year  with 
the  bipartisan  forces  supporting  the  l^Lat- 
fleld-McQovem  measure,  and  the  tea- 
sons  that  prompted  me  to  do  so,  if  any- 
tanngr,  hold  more  true  today. 

I  wholrfieartedly  support  the  Presi- 
dent's stated  Intention  of  winding  dpwn 
the  war  and  reducing  American  t^oop 


levels.  We  have  made  progress  in  this 
direction  but  we  have  not  gone 
far  enough. 

An  announced  timetable  will  require 
the  Saigon  govemraent  to  decide  whether 
It  can  achieve  military  success  on  its 
own  or  whether  it  can  work  out  a  peace- 
ful solution.  The  problem  in  Vietnam  Is 
essentially  a  Vietnamese  one,  and  any 
final  settlement  will  have  to  be  found  in 
terms  of  the  relative  strengths  of  the 
various  indigenous  forces  Involved  there. 

As  long  as  American  forces  remain  in 
Vietnam  the  Incentive  for  Saigon  to 
shape  up  or  negotiate  Is  very  slight,  since 
its  leaders  realize  all  too  well  that  Amer- 
ican power  keeps  them  secure.  Only 
when  they  understand  that  the  Ameri- 
cans will  depart  on  a  definite  date,  with 
no  ifs,  ands,  or  buts  about  it,  with  no 
residual  forces  left,  will  the  South  Viet- 
namese face  up  to  the  job  they  alone  can 
do. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  by  mid-1972 
the  United  States  will  have  done  every- 
thing that  can  be  done  in  direct  military 
support  of  our  Saigon  allies.  In  fact  I 
think  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  many  ways 
we  have  already  done  too  much  «nd  by 
our  overhelpfulness  we  have  prevented 
the  South  Vietnamese  from  developing 
their  own  capacities.  Nevertheless  we 
have  given  South  Vietnam  a  fighting 
chance  for  life.  But,  only  when  Saigon 
faces  a  fined  deadline  on  U.S.  military 
support,  will  It  take  those  actions  which 
are  necessary  for  its  survival. 

Here  I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that, 
as  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  never  been 
one  who  felt  that  the  Vietnam  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  was  ab 
initio  Inherently  evil,  that  our  motives 
were  not  good  motives,  or  that  we  were 
Impelled  by  some  unworthy  Imperialistic 
desire  to  rule  the  world. 

As  everyone  who  is  aware  of  my  views 
knows,  I  have  not  felt  we  were  doing 
anything  but  our  best  to  try  to  maintain 
stability  in  that  part  of  the  world  and, 
although  we  found  it  enormously  diffi- 
cult, we  nevertheless  pressed  on  In  the  at- 
tempt. It  was  only  2  or  3  years  ago,  some- 
where around  1967,  that  I  came  to  realize 
ttiat  the  effort  we  were  making  had  be- 
come counterproductive,  that  we  were 
doing  more  harm  than  good,  and  that 
no  more  could  be  done;  but  rather  harm 
would  be  done  if  we  continued.  So  I  came 
to  the  conclusion,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
public  record  that  we  must  disengage.  I 
have  not  ever  thought  we  should  leave 
precipitately  so  as  to  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  the  people  who  have  come  to 
rely  upon  our  aid.  I  would  have  been 
grossly  unfair  and  imwlse  to  do  so. 

Since  the  time  I  reached  the  con- 
clusion we  should  disengage,  I  have 
advocated  that  a  definite  deadline  be 
fixed  and  publicly  announced. 

A  matter  that  deeply  concerns  me  and 
all  Americans  Is  the  fate  of  our  prisoners 
In  Indochina.  I  have  roimdly  condemned 
the  lack  of  humanity  in  Hanoi's  treat- 
ment of  these  men  and  Hanoi's  failure  to 
live  up  to  the  clearly  defined  rules  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  Yet,  for  the  United 
States  to  declare  that  it  will  remain  In 
Vietnam  until  the  prisoners  are  released 
gives  Hanoi  the  ability  to  keep  us  there 
indefinitely.  To  concede  tills  veto  power 


to  Hanoi  is  intolerable  in  terms  of  our 
own  national  interests. 

If  we  withdraw  and  Hanoi  does  not 
return  the  prlscHiers,  then  we  will  do 
whatever  we  must  do  to  get  them  back. 
This  purpose  will  not  be  advanced,  how- 
ever, by  our  keeping  Indefinitely  a  resid- 
ual force  of  some  50,000  men  or  any  other 
amount  in  Indochina. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  frctn 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  cannot  be  here 
this  morning  but  he  has  previously  made 
quite  clear  his  views  on  the  Vietnam 
question.  He  is  firmly  committed  to  the 
idea  of  a  deadline  being  set  on  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  he  has  al- 
ready gone  on  record  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act. 

Accordingly,  at  his  request,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  excellent  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  made  at  the  time  of  his 
announcement  in  favor  of  the  Hatfleld- 
McGovern  measure  be  entered  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarlts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ak  Amkndmknt  To  End  thc  Was 
(Statement  by  Senator  Javits) 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  have  come  to 
my  decision  on  the  so-called  McOovem-Rat- 
fleld  amendment  very  slowly,  after  much 
thought,  and  only  based  on  Its  complete 
redrafting.  To  me  It  is  a  very  basic  decision 
and  I  think  the  Individual  terms  are  de- 
signed only  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
impact  of  that  decision. 

■The  basic  decision  between  ourselves  and 
the  President  Is :  Shall  we  fix  a  date  for  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  or  shall  we  leave  It 
open?  By  leaving  It  open  we  would  leave 
It  to  the  President,  giving  him  the  benefit 
of  all  good  faith,  feeling,  in  terms  of  with- 
drawal, that  we  would  do  It  "as  soon  as  it 
possibly  could  be  done."  That,  to  my  mind. 
Is  the  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  In  coming  out  for  the  Mc- 
Govern-Hatfleld  amendment,  I  have  come 
down  on  the  side  which  says  "fix  a  date." 
That  is  thc  real  issue  here. 

Mr.  Preeldent.  during  this  legislative  ses- 
sion the  Senate  has  had  its  mettle  chal- 
lenged on  numerous  grueling  occasions. 
There  have  been  debates  and  decisive  votes 
on  many  of  the  key  issues  of  domestic  policy. 
In  the  International  sphere,  classic  struggles 
have  been  waged  concerning  policy  In  Cam- 
bodia, over  the  ABM  and  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Now,  the  Senate  is  being  called  upon 
to  face  up  to  Its  most  Important  duty.  That 
duty,  simply,  is  to  fulfill  its  constitutional 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  war  m 
Vietnam. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  there  Is  a  great 
deal  potentially  to  be  concerned  about  If  the 
Senate  does  not  act  positively  by  adopting 
this  amendment.  In  a  policy  sense,  the  defeat 
of  this  amendment  leaves  up  in  the  air  pos- 
sible further  U.S.  Involvement  In  Indochina. 

The  Vice  President  already  has  asserted 
that: 

"We  are  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
help  the  Lon  Nol  Government." 

He  Is  further  quoted  as  warning  that — 

"It  woxild  be  Impossible  for  United  States 
combat  tro<H>s  to  pull  out  of  South  Vietnam 
If  the  Communists  overthrew  the  Oovera- 
ment  of  Lon  Nol  and  took  over  Cambodia/' 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
that  this  school  of  thought  will  be  greaUy 
strengthened  In  the  councils  of  the  Nixon 
administration  If  a  date  is  not  fixed  for  get- 
ting out  of  Vietnam. 

Also,  there  Is,  in  my  judgment,  a  constltu- 
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ttonal  danger  which  might  threaten  the  very 
foundations  of  our  system  of  government  and 
Iltjertles;  and  that  is  the  Implication  that 
the  President  Is  beyond  the  control  of  Con- 
Mgg  in  the  exercise  of  the  Nation's  war  pow- 
ers and  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  policy. 

Within  the  course  of  this  very  year.  It 
bu  been  asserted  that  it  Is  desirable  that 
the  Preeldent  be  deemed  to  have  the  power 
to  acquire  foreign  bases  without  reference 
to  Congress,  to  deploy  the  Armed  Poroes 
tbroad  without  reference  to  Congress,  and  to 
take  whatever  action  he  feels  necessary  to 
protect  these  forces  wherever  he  has  deployed 
them— all  without  reference  to  Congress.  It 
its  been  asserted,  too,  that  the  President 
may  take  these  actions  without  the  advice  of 
the  Senate  and  that  he  may  withhold  per- 
tinent Information  concerning  those  negotia- 
tions from  the  Senate  on  security  grounds,  al- 
though details  may  be  freely  communicated 
to  foralgn  governments  who  are  not  a  party 
to  the  negotiations. 

Baoent  remarks  of  the  Vice  President  even 
Iiave  hinted  that  the  President  is  no>t  botmd 
by  congressional  action  and  approipriatlom 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  In  com- 
menting on  the  possibility  of  the  Cooper- 
Cbuich  amendment  becoming  law,  the  Vice 
PTMldent  Is  quoted  as  stating: 

■■There  are  many  ways  to  bring  about  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  a  friendly  nation." 

Ifr.  President,  there  has  been  considerable 
public  comment  about  recent  efforts  within 
the  Congress  to  reckssert  the  war  pmwers  re- 
nrved  to  the  Congress  in  the  Constitution. 
I  am  a  participant  in  this  on-going  effort 
snd  I  believe  that  my  oath  of  office  requires 
me  to  do  this. 

What  has  been  noticed,  Mr.  President,  Is 
ttMt  the  reassertlon  of  congressional  author- 
ity has  led  to  a  countervailing  hardening  and 
tntenstflcatlon  of  assertions  of  unilateral  and 
unfettered  Presidential  prerogative.  Our  ao- 
tlon  has  produced  a  reaction.  The  situation 
li  now  a  dynamic  one,  in  which  It  is  Impoe- 
iQde  for  us  to  stand  still.  If  we  back  off  now, 
w»  may  not  be  able  to  preserve  even  the 
potftlon  we  now  hold,  because  of  the  counts 
jOTSBure  of  claims  for  the  Presidency. 

A  further  expansion  of  the  powers  of  the 
Presidency,  in  present  clrcumstancee,  could 
leave  the  nation  dependent  solely  upon  the 
good  Judgment  and  benign  Intent  of  the  In- 
oumbent.  And,  though  we  have  a  high  stand- 
ml  for  eminence  In  the  Presidency  In  our 
Mstory,  the  centuries  of  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom teach  us  that  our  liberties  require  firmer 
tnstttutlonal  safeguards  If  they  are  to  sur- 
Ttre.  This  Is  the  basis  of  our  constitutional 
ijnem  of  checks  and  balazicee. 

To  some  of  my  colleagues  who  are  moet 
nJuetrtous  captains  of  earlier  battles  I  would 
nke  to  borrow  a  most  apt  exhortation  from 
Shaka^jeare:  "Once  more  into  the  breach, 
tetf  friends,  once  more." 

The  question  before  the  Senate  Is  amend- 
ment 862,  principally  sponsored  by  Senators 
VcOonxs  and  Hatitexd,  along  with  Sen- 
ston  QooDXLL,  Hughes,  and  Cranston  and  a 
ooDslderable  number  of  other  Senators.  As 
weryone  knows,  the  language  to  be  voted  on 
today  differs  very  significantly  from  the  lan- 
pjage  of  the  original  "end-the-war"  amend- 
ment language  first  introduced  on  April  80. 
I  commend  the  sponsors  for  the  sincerity 
they  manifested  in  their  wllUngnees  to  go 
that  extra  mile — by  again  revising  their 
*m«adment — so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
•Ppwach  of  a  broader  group  in  the  Senate. 

And,  I  am  gratified  to  have  been  able  to 
J<<n  In  bringing  about  the  final  revisions 
wWch  are  embodied  In  the  amendment  now 
to  be  voted  upon.  In  my  judgment  we  now 
^WB  a  fonnula  which  meets  the  basic  crl- 
tW*  to  a  situation  such  as  thie.  In  a  moet 
'•Voslble  and  carefully  considered  way.  It 
J2J  •'*M*hlng  significant  whUe  preeervlng 
■■Mjmty  and  taking  due  account  at  the 
"■WeafB  reeponslbUity  and   prerogatlvee. 


I  did  not  support  the  original  version  of  the 
McOovem-Hatfiald  amendment  because  I  did 
not  think  It  met  those  criteria.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  the  present  amendment  because  I 
am  confident  that  it  does. 

The  amendment  is  no  longer  atructtired  In 
a  way  which  suggests  that  the  Senate  has 
only  the  alternatives  of  declaring  war  or 
bringing  about  an  abrupt  end  of  coilltary 
operations  through  a  denial  of  further  ap- 
propriations at  the  end  of  1970.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  differences  between  the  present 
amendment  and  the  original  "end-the-war" 
amendment  are  well  expressed  In  the  edi- 
torial of  the  Washington  Post  on  August  28. 

To  me  the  moet  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  original  and  the  preeent  amend- 
ments is  in  the  difference  in  the  views  they 
articulate  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
exercise  of  the  Nation's  war  powers.  Amend- 
ment 862  is  a  positive  amendment.  It  is  an 
aJDSrmatlve  assertion  of  the  will  and  the  au- 
thority ot  the  Senate  in  conjunction  with 
the  President's  exercise  of  his  authority.  It  Is 
not  a  dissenting  amendment  It  Is  not  an 
"oppoeltlon"  amendment  telling  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  are  going  to  cut  off  money  be- 
cause we  do  not  like  what  is  happening. 

This  amendment  presents  the  Senate  with 
a  unique  opportunity  with  respect  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  In  adc^ting  this  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  will  have  asserted  a  na- 
tional policy  for  ending  the  war  through  the 
establishment  of  a  terminal  target  date  for 
the  disengagement  of  U.S.  military  forces. 

This  would  be  an  exercise  of  the  Senate's 
constitutional  role  of  advise  and  consent  In 
its  highest  sense. 

The  Senate  has  voted  twice  to  repeal  the 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  by  which  it  gave 
the  President  the  broad  authority  to  wage 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  without  any  time  limi- 
tation. The  Senate  must  now  give  Its  advice 
and  consent  to  a  p>ollcy  of  terminating  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  In  doing  this  we  are  not 
opposing  the  Preeldent,  we  are  sharing  with 
him,  through  a  poeitlve  action  In  ovu'  own 
right,  the  re^x>nslblllty  for  bringing  an  end 
to  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  Its  most  important  provision  this 
amendment  established  by  statute  the  na- 
tional objective  of:  "the  orderly  termination 
of  military  operations  there  and  the  safe  and 
systematic  withdrawal  of  remaining  Armed 
Forces  by  December  31,  1971." 

These  are  objectlvee — omitting  the  date— 
which  the  President  himself  has  proclaimed 
publicly  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people.  The  President  Is  given  great  fiexi- 
blllty  in  achieving  these  objectives.  In  the 
final  "proviso"  clause  there  is  a  built-in 
mechanism  which  enables  the  President  to 
extend  the  terminal  date  for  military  dis- 
engagement by  60  days.  If  this  should  be 
warranted  by  circumstances  for  a  new  termi- 
nation date  altogether. 

In  saying  that  this  amendment  does  not 
oppose  the  President,  I  was  not  trying  to 
gloas  over  the  difference  of  approach  which 
undoubtedly  exists  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  supporters  of  this  amendment 
concerning  the  Vietnam  wsu*.  The  virtue  of 
this  amendment  Is  that  it  enables  the  Sen- 
ate to  express  effective  opposition  to  the 
war,  without  placing  Itself  la  a  position  of 
confrontation  with  the  President.  This  Is 
how  our  constitutional  system  is  designed  to 
work.  The  exercise  of  the  Senate's  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  to  declare  war  through 
this  amendment  In  no  way  Impedes  the  Pres- 
ident's exercise  of  his  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities as  Oonunander  in  Chief.  The  Pre^- 
dent  may  not  be  happy  with  the  national 
policy  of  fixing  a  withdrawal  date  contained 
In  this  amendment,  but  he  has  no  grounds 
for  feeling  that  the  Preeldentlal  power  la  in- 
vaded. 

Mr.  McOovxaN.  Mr.  Preeldent,  wUl  the 
Se^tpr  yield? 


Mr.  Javits.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGovxKN.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the 
President's  function  Is  Comnumder  in  Chief 
so  long  as  there  is  one  single  American  sol- 
dier In  Indochina,  up  until  December  31, 
1971,  or  If  It  is  extended,  up  until  the  end 
of  that  extension.  The  President  Is  in  total 
command.  Is  he  not,  of  any  American  forces 
that  remain  in  the  theater  of  operations? 

Mr.  Javits.  That  was  my  motive  in  select- 
ing the  language  which  I  did.  I  must  pay 
tribute  here  to  my  colleagues  who  are  spon- 
soring the  amendment  for  their  willingness 
to  amend  their  language,  once  convinced,  and 
without  being  rigid  adherents  to  their  own 
draftsmanship. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent remains  Commander  in  Chief,  but  the 
power  of  Conunander  In  Chief,  and  this  Is 
a  constitutional  question,  does  not  Include 
the  power  to  declare  war  or  to  make  war  of 
a  kind  which  can  only  result  from  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  That  Is  what  we  have  here. 

Mr.  McOovxur.  Or  to  provide  money  for 
the  war. 

Mr.  Javits.  That  Is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  McOovKEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  Just  want  to  take  a  moment  to 
express  the  appreciation  that  I  know  every 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  feels.  Tlie 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  was  a  prin- 
cipal draftsman  in  improving  the  language 
of  the  amendment.  He  has  worked  very 
closely,  patiently,  and  helpfully  with  the 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  has  given  us  generously  at 
his  legal  and  constitutional  knowledge  and 
his  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  know  I  speak  for 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  In  expressing 
the  appreciation  we  feel  for  the  leadership 
he  has  provided. 

Mr.  Javits.  I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague 
for  his  very  kind  remarks. 

The  PBKsmnfo  OmczB.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  Javits.  May  I  have  5  minutes? 

Mr.  McGovEKN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Javits.  We  know  that  no  general  has 
ever  had  enough  troops.  No  general  ever  had 
enough  transport.  No  general  ever  had 
enough  time  to  deal  with  a  military  opera- 
tion, whether  It  was  for  an  attack  or  defense. 
Never  in  the  history  of  warfare  has  any  gen- 
eral conceded  that  he  was  completely  ready. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  for  Vietnamisatlon, 
which  Is  finally  iinder  the  control  of  the 
government  of  Saigon.  Therefore,  until  they 
say  they  are  ready,  there  Is  no  oompletlon 
of  Vletnamlzatlon.  If  that  Is  going  to  be  our 
timetable,  then  It  Is  without  end.  It  has  no 
date  at  all. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  feels  that  way, 
I  think  the  Preeldent  has  a  date  in  mind. 
I  am  sure  of  that.  He  Is  Intelligent  and  sensi- 
tive, a  human  being  of  high  distinction.  But 
unless  that  date  is  shared  with  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress,  unless  Saigon 
knows  that  Is  the  end  of  the  road.  It  Is  not 
going  to  pay  attention.  One  can  always  talk 
vrlth  the  President,  which  Is  a  private  mat- 
ter. There  is  no  desire  to  have  an  operation 
In  Vietnam  that  is  discreditable.  If  I  were 
Mr.  Thleu  or  Mr.  Ky  I  would  advise  the  Pres- 
ident that,  as  between  a  published  date  and 
an  unpublished  date,  the  published  date  is 
worse  for  them — but  better  for  us. 

The  veto  In  the  hands  of  Hanoi  is  similar. 
Han<^  has  taken  the  position  that  this  Is  a 
civil  war  and  as  long  as  there  are  American 
troops  in  Vietnam,  there  is  a  foreign  military 
power  at  work  and  the  dvll  war  cannot  be 
settled  between  the  parties. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
announced  withdrawal  anyway,  we  might 
Just  as  well  give  notice  In  the  most  effective 
way  possible  that  we  are  ready  to  see  a  polit- 
ical settlement,  this  time  between  North  Viet- 
nam and  South  Vietnam,  and  just  as  South 
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Vietnam  could  not  exercUe  the  veto  on  vlet- 
namlzatlon  because  there  was  a  fixed  da^,  so 
there  would  be  an  enormous  Inducei^ent, 
both  to  Hanoi  and  Saigon,  to  negotiate  u  po- 
litical settlement  precisely  because  therfl  was 
a  axed  date. 

Mr.  McOovrau*.  Mr.  President,  wlU|  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McOovxRN.  The  Senator  haa  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  there  are  fleally 
two  vetoes  over  our  policy  In  Vietnam  inow, 
one  of  those  votes  being  held  by  Hanoi  and 
the  other  by  Saigon.  I 

If  what  the  Vice  President  told  xis  a  week 
or  so  ago  Is  correct,  that  the  whole  thing  is 
off  If  the  Lon  N  )1  government  falls,  thatjboth 
Vletnamlzatlon  and  assured  American  with- 
drawal are  ended  If  Lon  Nol i 

The  PRXsroiNO  OmczB.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired.  ] 

Mr.  McQovxRK.  I  yield  myself  5  mlnutea. 

If  all  of  that  is  true,  that  Vletnamlzatlon 
and  the  withdrawal  timetable  that  we  are 
presently  on  depend  on  the  capacity  qf  the 
Lon  Nol  government  to  survive,  have  we  not 
now  added  a  third  veto  that  hamper!  the 
control  of  our  policy  7  , 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  We  may  very  well  havejdone 
so.  except  that,  frankly,  I  can  hardly  bilieve 
that  American  policymakers,  aside  from,  gen- 
eral remarks  to  buck  up  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment, are  really  engaged  in  such  a  conimlt- 
ment  which,  as  the  Senator  properly  satys,  if 
made  would  bxUld  yet  a  third  veto  Intp  the 
situation,  and  keep  us  there  perhaps  even 
longer  than  the  first  two. 

Jlr.  McOovEKN.  I  think  the  Senatot  has 
underscored,  in  his  remarks  today,  a  problem 
that  has  for  years  bedeviled  us  in  Vietnam, 
and  that  Is  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
our  Interests  and  the  interests  of  our  4^7  ^ 
South  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  said,  if  I  read  hint  cor- 
rectly, that  we  would  be  willing  to  consider  a 
coalition  government — I  think  he  referred  to 
It  as  a  government  representative  of  th^  ma- 
jor political  interests  In  the  South — but'Oen- 
eral  Thleu  says  he  will  never  consider  thfct,  he 
will  never  share  his  ixxwer  with  his  Ichal- 
lengers  In  the  South.  ! 

I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  In  *ylng 
that  President  Nixon  is  looking  toward  with- 
drawal at  some  time,  but  Mr.  Thleu  s»iys  it 
is  ridiculous  to  talk  about  that  now.  When 
the  President  expressed  the  hope  t«  the 
American  people  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  woiild  come  out  of  Cambodia  when 
we  did,  Mr.  Thleu  said,  "That  is  aUl^  talk 
from  silly  people." 

I  think  all  of  this — and  the  thrust  ^f  the 
Senator's  remarks  makes  this  very  clear — 
shows  that  we  are  Involved  in  a  sitTjation 
where,  until  we  do  take  control  of  our  own 
policy,  we  are  going  to  be  tied  to  the  gdvem- 
ment  in  Saigon,  which  has  interes^  far 
different  from  our  own. 

B4r.  jAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  tliat  Is 
of  extreme  Importance.  But  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  need  not  discredit  the  government 
In  Saigon  to  make  that  acknowledgement.  I 
have  no  desire  to  tear  them  down.  When  we 
leave.  I  hope  they  make  it.  As  I  say,  |  have 
no  desire  to  tear  th«n  down;  there  la  no 
need  for  it. 

But  let  us  face  the  issue  that  if  thty  are 
ever  going  to  have  any  political  relationship 
with  their  own  people  who  are  flfhtlng 
them — and  there  are  plenty  of  those  In  addi- 
tion to  the  North  Vietnamese — we  must 
provide  a  timetable  within  which  Vixe^  will 
have  to  do  It. 

Mr.  McOovrai*.  Is  It  not  true  that  tliere  Is 
an  army  of  some  1  million  men  und^  the 
command  of  Oeneral  Thleu?  j 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  There  Is  a  million -man  army, 
and  they  are  beginning  to  develop  in  air 
force.  They  are  showing  considerable  signs 
of  self  dependence  in  Cambodia,  wher«  some 
of  their  ioTCta  are  now,  and  certainly  lii  Vlet- 
nmzn. 


It  seems  to  me  that  every  nation  which 
goes  in  to  do  what  we  wanted  to  do,  which 
was  to  help  a  small  people  achieve  the  right 
to  determine  Its  own  future,  laust  have  some 
terminal  point  for  its  efforts.  Really,  on 
moral  grounds,  we  had  the  same  reason  for 
going  mto  Czechoslovakia  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  or  Hungary.  Obviously, 
those  would  have  been  Insane  commitments. 
We  took  this  one,  which  In  my  judgment 
was  very  Improvident. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  must  be  some 
terminal  point,  some  oondltions,  some  out- 
side parameter  to  that  effort  and  Congress 
has  a  role  In  defining  what  it  is. 

That  leads  me  to  this  question,  which 
I  think  Is  basic  here:  the  question  of  de- 
feat as  far  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned. It  reminds  me.  In  the  reverse,  of 
what  Senator  AnasN  said  one  day,  "Let  \is 
Just  say  we  won.  and  get  out."  We  may 
as  well  say  we  lost  and  get  out.  The 
point  Is,  we  never  went  In  to  win  or  lose; 
we  went  In  to  give  a  small  nation  an  op- 
portunity to  seek  its  own  solution,  its  own 
way  out.  Ovir  commitment  was  always  limit- 
ed, m  many  ways.  We  cotdd  wipe  out  North 
Vietnam  in  two  afternoons;  everyone  knows 
that.  But  no  one  would  want  us  to  do  that, 
in  the  beginning  or  now. 

Besides  that,  we  are  not  there  to  win 
and  we  are  not  there  to  lose;  we  are  there 
to  do  a  particular  thing  in  terms  of  assist- 
ing the  right  of  a  small  people  to  find  its 
own  place  in  the  world.  The  President  him- 
self has  now  decided  that  Issue.  He  himself 
says  he  Is  going  to  withdraw.  So  all  we  are 
talking  about  is  what  shall  be  the  timetable, 
and  shall  it  be  In  his  mind  or  shaU  it  be 
written  Into  the  laws? 

In  my  Judgment,  that  Is  the  central  Issue. 
There  is  no  other  issue  involved.  He  him- 
self says  he  is  getting  out  as  soon  as  he  pos- 
sibly can.  The  central  issue  is,  shall  we  set 
a  date?  On  that  Issue,  I  believe  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  is  now  on  the  side  of  the 
proponents  of  the  Eunendment,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  Joined  in  supporting  It. 

Mr.  McOovERi*.  As  far  as  simply  saying 
we  have  won  and  getting  out  is  concerned. 
It  is  my  view  that  we  have  applied  that 
doctrine  in  Cambodia,  and  I  hope  we  can 
sustain  it  there. 

Mr.  Hattiklo.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

The  PaxsmiNG  OmczR.  The  Senator's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McOoviaiN.  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  Hattoxd.  Will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  at  this  time? 
Mr.  jAvrrs.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hattikld.  Will  the  Senator  comment  a 
little  further  on  the  question  about  our  com- 
mitments In  Vietnam,  as  to  the  legal  as- 
pect of  them,  under  President  Elsenhower? 
Are  we  under  an  irrevocable  and  clearly  de- 
fined legal  responsibility,  upon  which  we 
would  be  reneging  to  withdraw  at  this  time? 
Mr.  Javtts.  No,  I  have  never  thought  that. 
I  do  not  t>'tTiir  President  Eisenhower  tboiigbt 
that.  He  rejected  that  proposition  himself, 
In  refusing  to  send  troops  in  to  baU  the 
French  out  of  Dlenblenphu. 

I  doubt  that  we  ever  subscribed  to  any 
proposition  which  took  us  beyond  our  na- 
tional interest  or  our  constitutional  process- 
es, both  of  which  are  basically  built  Into  the 
American  freedom  of  actlcm  In  respect  of 
this  situation. 

The  implication  of  the  commitment  was 
contained  In  a  protocol  to  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty.  Indochina  was  not  even  a  party 
to  that  treaty  In  any  affirmative  sense  of  be- 
ing a  contracting  party.  It  was  a  kind  of  third 
party  beneficiary,  to  use  a  legal  term,  and 
always  on  the  basts  of  the  volition  of  the 
United  States,  plus  obedience  to  American 
constitutional  processes. 

On  both  grounds,  the  interests  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  right  of  our  country  to  determine 


when  it  would  or  would  not  act  In  a  given 
situation,  and  the  assertion  now  of  the  con- 
gressional authority,  seeking  that  It  be 
Joined  with  the  Presidential  authority,  I  set 
no  legal  basis  which  could  lock  us  Into  Viet- 
nam as  against  an  exercise  of  the  authority 
by  the  President  and  Congress  which  would 
be  represented  by  this  enactment. 

Mr.  Hattieu}.  Mr.  President,  will  the  8eu« 
ator  yield  further? 
Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATmxo.  The  Senator  Is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  where 
he  has  been  serving  with  great  distinction. 
In  view  of  that  service  and  his  long  Involve, 
ment  in  concerns  throughout  the  world  of 
problems  that  lead  to  peace  and  war,  would 
the  Senators  not  agree  that  those  who  say 
that  this  is  a  neoisolationist  move  or  a  neo- 
iBOlationlst  trend  In  this  country  are  com* 
pletely  in  error,  because  among  other  spon- 
sors and  supporters  of  this  amendment  are 
men  who  are  well  known  for  their  concern 
about  international  commitments  and  inter- 
national Involvement?  Would  the  Senator 
not  agree  that  this  kind  of  tiedown  to  an 
Interminable  period  In  Southeast  Asia  ac- 
tually creates  a  possibility  of  less  likelihood 
for  the  United  States  to  ass\mie  Its  rightful 
role  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  there 
is  a  greater  threat  to  the  peace  existing  even 
today? 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  I  agree  with  that,  and  I  would 
like  to  make  Just  one  brief  observation  on 
that  point.  There  Is  a  lot  of  speculation  in 
the  world  that  the  American  people  have 
somehow  relinquished  their  Interest  in  the 
world  and  are  no  longer  concerned  with  play- 
ing an  activist  role  in  peacekeeping  in  the 
world.  That  does  not  mean  we  have  with- 
drawn, but  Just  that  we  will  carry  only  our 
share. 

I  think  the  events  In  Vietnam  and  the 
terrible  division  in  this  country  which  they 
have  engendered  have  Intended  to  magnify 
that.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  fundamental 
feeling  of  responsibility  of  the  American  peo- 
ple has  changed,  but  I  think  it  has  been  in- 
hibited by  the  way  In  which  events  In  Viet- 
nam have  gone.  I  believe  that  we  would  tre- 
mendously free  America  to  take  its  role  in 
the  world  in  terms  of  building  peace  else- 
where, if  we  wo\ild  end  this  particular  In- 
volvement. 
Mr.  Hattiku).  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  seems  to  me,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  statement  made  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  the  very  outstanding  con- 
tribution made  by  bim  on  a  national  televi- 
sion program  last  Saturday  night,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Tork  speaks  not  only  as  an 
authority  virlth  much  background  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  other 
Involvements,  but  also  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing constitutional  lawyers  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Therefore,  I  think  his  testimony  and  hU 
comments  should  weigh  heavily  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  uncommitted.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  co\ild  charge  the  Senator  from 
New  Tork  with  being  other  than  Intimately 
and  deeply  concerned  about  all  our  Involve- 
ments In  the  world,  ovir  leadership  In  the 
world,  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  up- 
holding of  our  legal  commitments  and  our 
legal  reeponsiblllties. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Tork  for 
his  contribution  in  helping  to  revise  the 
language  of  the  amendment  and  the  leader- 
ship he  has  given  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  elsewhere  on  behalf  of  this  amendment 
at  this  time. 
Mr.  Javtts.  I  thank  both  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  wondering  wh^- 
er  the  Senator  would  define  for  the  Sen- 
ate his  concept  of  withdrawal.  He  refers 
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to  his  support  for  the  fixing  of  a  with- 
drawal date,  but  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  understand  exactly  what 
we  mean  by  withdrawal.  There  was  with- 
drawal in  Korea,  but  in  spite  of  that 
withdrawal  we  have  substantial  mili- 
tary forces  and  we  have  constant  casual- 
ties there,  and  this  has  gone  on  for  a 
period  of  almost  20  years.  Could  the  Sen- 
ator define  "withdrawal"? 

Mr.  CASE.  Withdrawal,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  means  complete  withdrawal  of 
American  troops;  and  cessation  of  fur- 
ther activity,  whether  in  the  air,  on  the 
sea,  or  on  the  ground;  removal  of  Ameri- 
can advisers;  and  the  discontinuation  of 
logistics  assistance.  That  is  what  I  mean 
by  withdrawal.  I  mean  complete  disen- 
gagement. I  mean  that  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  attempting  in  South  Vietnam  what 
has  been  called  a  Korean  solution. 

I  do  not  think  Korea  and  Vietnam  are 
In  any  way  comparable.  I  feel  that  for  us 
to  attempt  to  do  what  was  done  in  Korea 
In  South  Vietnam  would  be  merely  to 
continue  an  endless  war,  rather  than  to 
end  it.  So  I  mean  complete  withdrawal. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  answer.  I  thank  him  for  mak- 
ing very  clear  what  he  feels,  and  I  thank 
him  because  I  agree  so  totally  that  this 
is  not  the  kind  of  situation  that  calls 
for  a  Korean  solution;  that  when  we  talk 
about  withdrawal,  we  have  to  talk  about 
the  pullback  of  all  American  military 
power  and  our  understanding  that  we 
are  not  going  to  attempt  to  force  mili- 
tary solutions  in  that  area  by  any  form 
of  military  power. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
in  his  entire  record  in  this  whole  area, 
has  been  as  concerned  as  I  think  most 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  been  that 
we  work  out  these  solutions  in  a  co- 
ordinated way  with  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  with  the  President. 

I  am  interested  that  the  Senator  has 
defined  "withdrawal"  as  he  has,  and  as 
I  would  define  it. 

I  am  interested  also  that  in  the  Pres- 
ident's radio  and  television  address  of 
April  7,  he  spoke  of  "total  withdrawal." 
He  spoke  of  the  goal  of  the  American 
peoiUe  as  a  total  withdrawal  of  all  our 
forces,  and  I  am  quoting  the  President's 
words. 

I  hope  that  indicates  that  in  this  area 
there  is  some  meeting  of  minds  between 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Pres- 
ident. When  we  tsdk  about  withdrawal, 
whether  we  do  it  by  the  method  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  I  agree  on, 
on  a  fixed  deadline  policy,  or  some  other 
policy,  I  hope  that  at  least  we  can  agree 
ttiat  withdrawal  means  total  withdrawal. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  ha«  said,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  his  intervention  here,  be- 
cause I  think  one  of  the  important  mat- 
tM«  to  be  served  by  congressional  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  Is,  as  the  Sen- 
ator suggests,  the  resolution  of  the  con- 
fusion that  has  existed — confusion  that 
I  think  is  most  unfortunate. 

The  Senator  correctly  points  out  what 
the  President  said,  and  I  am  all  for  it. 
but  I  remind  the  Senator— and  he  does 
not  need  to  be  reminded— that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  said  ■omething  quite 
different  more  recently  In  regard  to  the 


continuation  of  American  air  and  other 
support  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
Senator  is  aware  of  those  remarks;  is 

he  not?     

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  aware  of  them, 
and  that  Is  the  reason  why  I  think  it  la 
Important  to  surface  the  fact  that  there 
is  confusion.  If  there  is  confusion  in  this 
country  and  in  Washington  as  to  what 
we  mean  by  "withdrawal,"  there  must 
be  confusion  in  the  minds  of  other  parties 
with  whom  we  hope  to  negotiate  an  end 
of  the  war.  How  can  there  be  a  meeting 
of  the  minds  when  there  Is  not  any 
agreement  on  the  meaning  of  the  term 
we  are  using  here? 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  Is  making  a 
very  good  point. 

May  I  call  attention  to  another  recent 
incident  that  has  not  served  to  clarify 
the  situation  in  this  regard.  Several  of 
our  congressional  leaders  were  in  the 
White  House,  I  understand,  and  heard 
the  President  and  other  high  oCQcials  in 
the  administration  talk.  They  came  back 
with  a  quite  different  view  of  what  actu- 
ally was  said  in  the  matter  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  withdraw  or  not,  and  in 
the  matter  of  whether  the  President  had 
in  mind,  though  he  was  not  going  to 
announce  it  publicly,  a  definite  date  for 
full  withdrawal.  That  has  never  been 
clarified  sis  far  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  concerned;  but,  rather,  the  con- 
fusion has  been  deepened  by  that  addi- 
tional incident.  Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  do  agree  completely. 
I  think  it  would  be  so  important  if  those 
questions  could  be  resolved.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  always,  in 
his  dealings  with  the  executive  branch, 
shown  the  utmost  respect  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  President's  judgment.  I 
think  all  Senators  do.  I  think  he  shares 
with  me  a  feeling  that  it  would  be  much 
better  If  we  could  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  deadline  rather  than  have  the 
Congress  simply  finally  resort  to  the 
ultimate  use  of  the  legislative  power  of 
the  purse  to  Impose  a  deadline.  I  think  it 
would  be  much  better  for  the  coimtry 

The  AdTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  allotted  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

The  Chair  will  now  recognize  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Chair  permit  me  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
on  his  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
just  complete  my  thought,  I  think  it 
would  be  so  much  better  for  the  coun- 
try, for  the  climate  of  opinicm  In  the 
country,  if  the  coordinate  branches  of 
government  could  agree  on  a  deadline. 
I  would  think  that  would  promote 
chances  of  our  negotiating  an  end  of  the 
war  and  a  political  settlement,  without 
which  there  cannot  but  be  continued, 
further  tragedy. 

Mr,  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  who  controls  the  floor  at 
this  time 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  I  am  delighted  to  yldd 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  join  vltti  him  fully  in 
tJils  thought.  All  along,  those  of  us  who 
have  been  endeavoring  to  discover  the 
right  course  and  then  to  put  our  shoulder 


to  the  wheel  behind  the  effort  to  pursue 
that  course  have  wanted  to  do  it  in  co- 
operation with  the  executive  branch. 
This  was  true  during  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. This  was  true  during  the 
Nixon  administration.  It  is  true  today. 
If  this  is  to  be  done  really  satisfac- 
torily, it  has  to  be  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  executive  branch  and  with  the 
President.  With  all  my  heart,  I  second 
what  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
said  when  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
President  and  Congress  could  come  to- 
gether on  this  issue.  This  is  the  way  to 
present  a  united  front  in  clarification  of 
American  purpose  both  at  home  and 
abrosMl.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  solu- 
tions are  ever  really  found  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

During  discussion  of  the  Hatfleld-Mc- 
Oovem  amendment  isist  year,  I  remem- 
ber saying  that  we  were  working  with 
the  President,  that  we  had  to  work  with 
him,  and  that  if  the  date  we  proposed 
to  fix  at  that  time  proved  too  close,  or  if 
the  other  provisions  of  the  act  proved 
unwise  in  their  operation,  the  President 
could  always  come  to  Congress  and.  in 
cooperation  with  Congress,  make  such 
changes  in  time  or  otherwise  as  might 
seem  necessary. 

This  principle  would  still  obtain  here. 
What  we  would  like  to  see  happen,  how- 
ever, is  for  the  American  people  and 
their  Gtovemment  in  all  its  branches  to 
unite  upon  a  clear  course  of  action.  That 
is  the  purpose  which  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
harmony.  That  is  my  hope  and  purpose 
in  adhering  to  this  measure.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  permitting 
me  to  conclude  my  remarks  on  his  time. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
acknowledge  with  a  great  deal  of  thanks 
the  leadership  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  shown  in  this  matter.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  has  given  more  searching  at- 
tention to  the  problem,  or  has  ap- 
proached it  with  more  conscience  and 
more  anguish,  than  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  I  think  what  he  has  done 
here  today  will  help  to  clarify  this  diffi- 
cult issue.  He  has  added  his  weight  to 
the  voice  of  the  Senate  on  this  question 
of  the  wisdom  of  setting  a  deadline.  I 
think  that  by  clarifying  the  issue  here, 
he  is  helping  to  bring  this  country  closer 
to  some  sense  of  national  unity,  national 
agreement,  and  national  determination, 
and  I  think  he  is  also  helping  in  our  ne- 
gotiating with  the  other  side  in  this  con- 
fiict,  because  if  there  is  this  much  con- 
fusion about  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  in  Washington,  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
see  how  there  really  could  be  any  prog- 
ress in  negotiations  in  Paris  or  anywhere 
else. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
as  always,  in  his  thoughtful  and  careful 
way,  has  shed  further  light  on  a  very 
murky  subject.  In  support  of  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  done,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  rather  remarkable  and  un- 
usual statement  made  over  the  past 
weekend  by  Charles  Yost,  the  recently 
retired  Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations — a  man  who  served 
President  Nixon  and  the  whole  American 
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people  in  one  of  our  most  sensitive  ind 
Important  diplomatic  posts:  a  man  )»ho 
has  had  a  long  and  dlstingxilshed  diplo- 
matic career  in  Asia,  and  a  man  who,  be- 
cause he  Is  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
a  professional  diplomat,  is  higlily  at- 
tuned to  all  the  issues  invoUed  in  the 
war  in  Indochina. 

'  He  has  offered  to  the  American  people 
a  rather  remarkable  personal  summary 
of  the  situation  as  he  sees  it,  which  sup- 
PKjrts  exactly  the  proposition  ttiat  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  offered  to 
the  Senate  today.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  Yost's  article,  en- 
titled "A  Way  to  Disengage  From  Viet- 
nam." be  printed  in  full  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion   of  my  remarks. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordeted. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  What  I  should  llk^  to 
say  about  that,  very  briefly,  Is  that  he 
has  outlined  a  precise  plan  of  acttcm 
which  the  United  States  can  undertlike 
now  to  get  out  of  Southeast  Asia  with  the 
best  possible  advantage.  It  encompasses 
the  following  basic  points:  First,  flj  a 
date  for  total  withdrawal  of  all  TJT.S. 
Forces — subject  only  to  North  Vietnam- 
ese agreement  to  begin  releasing  our 
prisoners:  second,  propose  a  general 
cease-fire  but  not  make  it  a  condltioii  of 
our  withdrawal:  third,  before  annou>ic- 
ing  a  fixed  date  for  withdrawal,  urge  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  to  ne- 
gotiate a  political  settlement;  fourth. 
propose  a  renewal  of  the  Geneva  accords 
of  1954  and  1962  to  all  participants;  and 
fifth,  reiterate  our  past  offer  to  contrib- 
ute substantially  to  a  program  of  aco- 
nomic  rehabilitation  for  both  parts;  of 
Vietnam  and  for  Cambodia  and  Lao$. 

I  hardly  need  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  brief  summation  does  very  little 
credit  to  the  strength  and  the  eloquehce 
of  Ambassador  Yost's  proposal ;  but  I  do 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  this  rather  remarkable  dociun«nt. 
coming  from  one  of  our  most  respeelted 
professional  diplomats  and  one  who  I 
think  is  totally  disinterested.  He  I4,  I 
hope  not  at  the  end,  but  at  the  cliitax 
of  a  remarkable  career.  Only  his  Hove 
of  his  country  and  his  desire  that  this 
coxmtry  should  prosper  and  succeed 
could  have  motivated  this  statement.  I 
think  It  comes  from  his  heart  and  his 
conscience,  and  It  Is  one  to  which! we 
should  all  give  cloee  attention.  I  belfcve 
It  Is  entirely  complementary  to  the  iJro- 
posals  and  the  thoughts  that  have  been 
expressed   today  by  the  Senator  fi^m 

New  Jersey. 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

A  Wat  to  Dibznoagk  Fkom  Vietnam 

(By  Oh&rles  W.  Toet) 

(Editob'8  Notk. — YoBt  WM  ctiaTgc  <i'af- 
falres  at  Bangkok  in  194&-6.  ambassador  to 
Laos  In  1954-6  and  capp«d  his  Foreign  Service 
career  with  two  years  as  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  Since  Febniary,  he  has  been 
aasoclated  with  the  Columbia  UnlveiMty 
School  of  Intem*aonai  Affairs.) 

In  19S8  I  prepared  tor  Uie  CariMgle  Bn- 
dowment  on  International  Peece  and  tfie 
OouncU  on  Foreign  Relations  a  paper  In 
which  I  urged  that  the  recently  commei^ced 
negotiation*  in  Paris  be  used  to  seek  a;po- 
lltlcal  settlement  which,  I  pointed  out,  w()uid 


require  "substantial  and  palnlul  concession" 
by  both  sides. 

It  was  perfectly  clear  that  Hanoi  would 
not  accept  a  settlement  which  left  the  Thleu- 
Ky  government  In  power  Indefinitely  or  which 
provided  for  elections  to  be  carried  out  by 
that  government,  even  with  some  Interna- 
tional supervision.  There  la  a  strong  ten- 
dency among  Aalan  voters,  even  In  relatively 
free  elections,  to  aoc«pt  "the  mandate  of 
heaven" — that  Is,  to  vote  for  the  party  In 
power.  To  Hand,  elections  managed  by  the 
present  Saigon  government  would  meeui  loes 
of  all  It  had  fought  for  so  long  and  so  hard. 

My  paper  suggested,  therefore,  that  we 
explore  seriously  and  urgently  In  Paris 
whether  the  North  Vietnamese  would  ac- 
cept a  neutral  Interim  government  to  carry 
out  elections,  a  government  from  which 
both  the  Tbleu  partisans  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  would  be  excluded  or,  al- 
ternatively, one  m  which  both  would  be 
Included  but  In  a  minor  role.  If  this  were 
possible.  I  thought  an  immediate  cease-fire 
could  be  broiight  about  and  the  war  rapidly 
wound  down.  If  Hanoi  insisted  on  an  interim 
government  which  the  NLF  would  clearly 
control,  that  would  be  unacceptable  to  our 
side  and  the  negotiations  would  fall. 

This  paper  was  just  about  to  be  clr- 
etUated  to  the  members  of  the  two  organl- 
zatlona  wtilch  spocaored  It  when  I  was  of- 
fered by  the  incoming  Nixon  administra- 
tion the  poet  of  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  first  request  which  was 
made  to  me  after  I  accepted  the  poet  was 
that  this  paper  not  be  circulated.  It  was 
clearly  Inconsistent  with  the  policy  which 
the  administration  Intended  to  follow. 

During  my  two  years  service  with  the 
administration,  I  was  not  involved  in  any 
way  In  the  formulation  or  execution  of  its 
policy  toward  Southeast  Asia.  My  advice  was 
never  asked  on  any  substantive  aspect  of  the 
problem  nor  was  I  Involved  In  any  National 
Security  Council  deliberations  on  it.  I  there- 
fore watched  from  the  sidellnee  with  grow- 
ing apprehension  and  heartache  the  pro- 
longation of  our  military  effort  In  Vietnam 
far  beyond  what  seemed  to  me  a  rational  or 
Justifiable  point. 

In  October,  1969,  I  was  moved  to  submit 
a  memorandum  to  the  administration  In 
which  I  made  this  argument  as  strongly  as 
I  could.  I  urged  that  we  either  "bring  about 
a  drastic  change  in  the  character  of  the 
Saigon  government  ae  a  basis  for  political 
settlement"  or,  if  that  was  considered  to  be 
luutcceptable,  that  w«  "subatantJaTly  ac- 
celerate troop  withdrawals  without  a  polit- 
ical settlement." 

I  never  received  any  response  to  this 
memorandum.  On  the  contrary,  the  Paris 
negotiations  were  allowed  to  degenerate  In- 
to a  charade  and  troop  withdrawals  con- 
tinued at  the  same  deliberate  pace  which  in 
April,  1971,  stiU  leaves  300.000  American 
troops  In  Vietnam.  Even  last  Wednesday's 
announcement  by  the  President  of  slightly 
accelerated  withdrawals  would  leave  about 
180.000  Americans  there  at  the  beginning  of 
1972,  nearly  seven  years  after  our  major  in- 
Tolvemeat  in  the  war  began. 

It  was  and  still  Is  quite  dear  that,  despite 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  and  the  commitment  to 
"Vletnamlzatlon,"  tlie  President  and  his  na- 
tional security  adviser.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger, 
continue  to  believe  that  "victory,"  In  the 
sense  of  the  maintenance  of  power  of  the 
Thleu-Ky  government,  can  still  be  achieved, 
and  that  continued  substantial  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  war  for  this  purpose  la  not 
only  acceptable  but  necessary. 

They  contend  that  all  their  military  ac- 
tions, both  defensive  and  offensive  Into  Cam- 
bodia and  Lace,  are  designed  to  reduce  Amer- 
loan  casualties,  to  protect  American  forces 
as  they  withdraw  and  to  secure  the  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war.  ActuaUy,  there 
seems  Mttle  doubt  that.  If  the  administration 
were  prepared  either  to  accept  a  pc^ltleal 
settlement  Involving  a  change  In  the  Saigon 


government  or  to  fix  a  proximate  date  for  the 
total  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  be  only  too  willing  sub- 
stantially to  reduce  hostUlties,  as  well  as  to 
release  all  U.S.  prisoners  by  the  time  UA 
withdrawal  was  completed. 

AN     EMOTIONAL    BASIS 

It  appears  more  likely  that  the  real  rea- 
sons why  the  President  and  Kissinger  are 
preoccupied  with  at  least  the  appearance 
of  victory  In  Southeast  Asia  are:  (1)  the 
simplistic  conception,  stamp>ed  on  their 
minds  In  their  politically  formative  yean 
and  never  relinquished,  of  an  apocalyptic 
bipolar  global  struggle  between  communism 
and  the  "Free  World"  in  which  any  setback 
to  either  side  anywhere  threatens  critically 
the  delicate  balance  of  power  everywhere; 
(2)  their  fear  that  the  loss  of  South  Viet- 
nam, after  the  expenditure  of  so  much  Amer- 
ican blood  and  treasure  in  its  defense,  would 
produce  a  domestic  political  upheaval  m  the 
U.S.  which  would  discredit  their  administra- 
tion and  throw  the  Republican  Party  into  the 
arms  of  Its  right  wing,  and  (3)  the  panic 
which  seems  to  overcome  any  American  Pres- 
ident at  the  thought  of  being  the  first  "to 
lose  a  war." 

These  deeply  felt  emotions  are,  I  suspect, 
much  more  decisive  with  the  President  and 
Kissinger  than,  are  the  more  prudent  consid- 
erations which  led  them  to  proclaim  the 
Nixon  Doctrine.  They  cannot  yet  bring  them- 
selves to  renounce  military  "options"  Involv- 
ing U.S.  forces  which  they  still  hope  will  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  In  South  Vietnam  and 
which  the  American  public  could  still  be  per- 
suaded to  tolerate.  The  President  has,  partly 
by  the  exercise  of  his  own  rhetoric,  per- 
suaded himself,  as  President  Johnson  did 
earlier,  that  the  "loss"  of  South  Vietnam, 
however  It  came  about,  would  be  an  intoler- 
able "himilliatlon,"  would  cause  the  U.S. 
to  be  considered  by  both  foes  and  friends, 
"a  pitiful,  helpless  giant"  and  would  fatally 
blot  the  reputation  In  history  of  the  Presi- 
dent who  presided  over  It. 

Actually,  of  course,  the  more  leaders  um 
this  sort  of  language  in  public,  the  more  they 
create  the  atmosphere  which  could  make  it 
self-fulfilling.  It  is  at  least  as  reasonable  to 
contend  that  the  UJ9.  has,  after  six  years  of 
massive  engagement  Itself  and  a  vast  build- 
up of  the  ABVN,  far  more  than  fully  met  any 
obligation  It  might  have  had  to  self-determi- 
nation in  Vietnam.  If  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  cannot  In  1972  maintain  It- 
self without  U.S.  military  Involvement,  It  Is 
unlikely  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  1973  or  at  any 
time  thereafter. 

Moreover,  It  would  now  seem  to  be  demon- 
strated that  no  practicable  expansion  of  the 
war  is  likely  to  be  profitable  or  even  toler- 
able. The  Cambodian  "Inotusion"  last  year 
and  the  Laotian  "incursion"  this  year,  whlls 
they  produced  marginal  tactical  advantages, 
have  had  two  much  more  prejudicial  stra- 
tegic consequences:  (1)  they  have  seriously 
overextended  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  prepare  to 
defend  their  own  country  and.  In  the  Laotian 
case,  have  badly  damaged  their  morale:  (3) 
they  have  so  aggravated  U.S.  public  dlaaatis- 
factlon  with  the  whole  Southeast  Asian 
enterprise  that,  as  ttie  polls  indicate,  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  now  wish  to  withdraw 
almost  Immediately.  Under  these  clrciim- 
stances  no  further  expansion  of  the  war,  oon- 
eeming  which  the  President  still  seems 
determined  to  keep  his  "options"  open,  lias 
within  the  realm  of  poUtlcal  reality. 

In  this  connection,  neither  the  adminlstra* 
tlon  nor  the  public  has  faced  v^)  to  the  role, 
present  and  future,  of  U.S.  alrpower  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  impression  Is,  however, 
emerging  that  the  massive  way  In  which  It 
has  been  used  In  South  Vietnam  since  1966. 
and  in  Laoa  and  Cambodia  more  recently, 
Is  not  only  indecisive  and  often  counter- 
productive In  a  war  of  this  character,  but  U 
so  undlscrlmlnatlng  between  combatant  and 
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jjoncombatant.  so  devastating  to  the  Uves 
.nd  Uvellhood  of  friends  more  than  of  foes, 
go  cruel  and  inhuman  in  its  scale  and  conse- 
quences, that  it  U  ixnjjistlflable  under  either 
Uie  laws  of  war  or  the  laws  of  humanity. 

AN    ABSOLUTX    DKAOUNZ 

In  summary,  In  light  of  all  thU  tragic  his- 
tory and  these  inexorably  accumulating  facts 
of  life,  what  should  the  United  States  do 
now  about  getting  out  of  Southeast  Asia?  I 
would  propose  the  following  five  steps. 

1  We  should  promptly  and  publicly  fix  a 
(late  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  U.8.  mUl- 
tsry  forces  from  South  Vietnam— subject 
only  to  North  Vietnamese  agreement  to  00m- 
a»nce  releasing  U.S.  prisoners  as  soon  as  the 
date  is  fixed  and  to  complete  the  release  of 
oU  prisoners  before  withdrawal  is  completed. 
This  date  should  preferably  be  Dec.  31,  1971, 
but.  if  this  should  turn  out  not  to  be  loglstl- 
cally  feasible  or  If  agreement  on  the  release 
d  prisoners  could  not  be  obtained  soon 
enough.  It  might  be  March  31  or  even  June 
30. 1972.  but  certainly  no  later. 

2.  At  the  same  time  that  we  fix  a  date  for 
withdrawal,  we  should  propose  a  general 
cease-fire,  to  take  effect  at  once  or  at  any 
time  prior  to  completion  of  withdrawal.  We 
should  not,  however,  make  withdrawal  con- 
ditional on  a  cease-fire.  Acceptance  of  a  gen- 
eral cease-fire  would  mean  that  the  status 
quo  throughout  South  Vietnam,  and  per- 
haps Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well,  would  be 
troeen  while  the  Americans  were  withdraw- 
ing. It  seems  unlikely  that  such  a  freezing 
for  a  period  of  many  months  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  either  the  North  or  South  Viet- 
namese. On  the  other  hand,  after  a  date  had 
heen  fixed  for  U.S.  withdrawal,  local  cease- 
fires to  facilitate  withdrawal  might  be  quite 
feasible. 

8.  Before  announcing  a  fixed  date  for  U.S. 
withdrawal,  we  should  offer  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  a  last  opportunity  to 
negotiate  a  political  settlement  on  the  only 
basis  on  which  it  might  conceivably  be  ne- 
gotiated— that  is,  an  Interim  government 
acceptable  to  both  sides  to  carry  out  elec- 
tions. Obviously,  If  Saigon  were  willing  to 
try  to  negotiate  such  a  settlement,  it  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  doing  so  succees- 
fuUy  while  the  Americana  were  still  militarily 
present  in  Vietnam  and  participating  In  the 
Paris  negotiations.  Since,  however,  I  very 
much  doubt  that  the  Thleu-Ky  government 
would  agree  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of 
this  kind,  even  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
early  U.S.  withdrawal,  I  should  not  sug- 
gest delaying  for  this  purpose  for  more  than 
one  month  the  announcement  of  a  terminal 
date  for  U.S.  withdrawal. 

4.  We  should,  simultaneously  with  this 
announcement,  propose  to  all  participants 
In  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  1962  re- 
turn to  the  full  application  of  those  accords, 
with  such  modifications  as  changed  circum- 
stances require  or  as  seem  desirable  to  all 
concerned,  but  specifically  Including  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces  (including  North 
and  South  VletnamcM)  from  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia and  reaffirmation  of  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  these  two  countries.  One  modification 
of  the  accords  which  would  be  most  de- 
sirable. If  it  could  be  obtained,  would  be  the 
creation  of  more  effective  supervisory  ma- 
chinery than  the  old  International  Control 
Oommisslon.  If  a  new  Oeneva  Conference 
vere  necessary  to  accomplish  these  ends,  as 
It  very  likely  would  be  such  a  conference, 
Tith  the  same  or  larger  participation,  should 
be  convened  as  soon  as  possible.  The  con- 
ference could  also  concern  Itself  with  Viet- 
nam. If  the  governments  of  both  North  and 
South  so  desired,  but  It  would  not  neces- 
•arlly  do  so. 

5.  We  should  at  the  same  time  reiterate 
the  offer  we  have  made  In  the  past  to  con- 
tribute substantially  to  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation,  reooiiBtniotlon  and 
development  In  North  and  South  Vietnam, 


Laos  and  Cambodia,  to  be  carried  out  pref- 
erably u.ider  United  Nations  auspices. 

Achievement  of  the  obJecUves  proposed 
under  these  five  points  seems  to  me  real- 
istic and  practicable.  Achievement  of  the 
objectives  apparently  still  being  pursued  by 
the  administration  seems  to  me  an  empty 
fantasy,  the  continued  pursuit  of  which 
under  present  circumstances  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  security,  welfare  and  moral 
character  of  the  American  people. 

XXOHT  ZXKOKS  CAUSED  OVKBINVOLVXMXNT 

The  direct  and  massive  UJ3.  mUltary  In- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia  beginning  In 
1965  was  grossly  disproportionate  to  any 
national  interest  the  United  States  had  in 
the  area,  and  soon  proved  to  be  prodigious- 
ly damaging  to  the  welfare  of  the  Vietnamese 
and  Laotian  people.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  this  highly  motivated  but  disastrous 
miscalculation  by  U.S.  leadership  occurred. 
In  my  view,  eight  major  errors  of  Judgment 
caused  us  to  get  in  so  deeply : 

1.  The  first  was  the  belief  that  Com- 
munist China  had  in  the  l§60s  and  19608 
both  the  Intention  and  the  capability  to 
extend  its  dominion  beyond  its  borders,  espe- 
cially southward  either  through  Invasion  or, 
more  probably,  through  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  which  It  would  Inspire  and  sup- 
port. In  the  cooler  light  of  hindsight  we  can 
now  note  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
war  In  Korea,  which  was  certainly  felt  to  be 
defensive,  and  the  war  In  Vietnam,  which 
derives  almost  wholly  from  Vietnamese 
rather  than  Chinese  Inspiration.  Commu- 
nists China  has  shown  little  Intention  or 
capability  of  Involving  Itself  directly  or  in- 
directly In  military  adventures  outside  Its 
borders. 

2.  The  second  mistake  In  judgment,  the 
"domino  theory,"  was  the  belief  that  South- 
east Asia  outside  Vietnam  was  acutely  vul- 
nerable to  wars  of  national  liberation  or  to 
subversion  and  takeover;  that  If  South  Viet- 
nam fell,  others  were  almost  certain  to  fol- 
low. This  error  arose  from  an  imdiscrlmi- 
natlng  extrapolation  of  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam,  which  for  10  years  prior  to 
1954  had  been  deeply  Infested  at  the  grass- 
roots with  Communist  cadres,  to  the  rest 
of  Southeast  Asia,  which  had  not  been  pene- 
trated to  anywhere  nearly  such  a  degree. 
Of  course  the  extension  and  conduct  of  the 
war  In  recent  years  have  made  Laos  and 
Cambodia  much  more  vulnerable  to  take- 
over than  they  were  in  the  1950s. 

3.  A  third  error  In  judgment  was  the 
belief  that  Nwth  Vietnam,  If  partially  or 
wholly  victorloiis  In  the  South,  would  serve 
thereafter  as  a  compliant  instrument  of 
Communist  China.  Actually,  as  the  history 
of  the  past  25  years  has  amply  demonstrated, 
only  the  Yugoslav  Communists  have  rivaled 
the  North  Vietnamese  In  stiff-necked  recal- 
citrance and  Independence. 

4.  The  fourth  error  was  In  Imagining  that 
NATO  could  be  duplicated  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  In  setting  up  there  a  purported  military 
coalition  which  was  in  fact  only  a  facade  for 
unilateral  U.S.  support  of  several  weak  coun- 
tries. Nevertheless.  SEATO  had  the  effect  of 
committing  the  United  States  to  a  deeper 
and  more  formal  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia  than  was  wise,  vrtthout  In  fact  signifi- 
cantly Increasing  Its  capabilities  there. 

5.  Perhaps  the  most  decisive  mistake  made 
in  Vietnam  and,  for  a  time,  In  Laos  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  U.S.  insistence  that  regimes 
It  supported  be  100  per  cent  antl communist 
and  antlneutrallst  and.  on  the  other.  Its 
failure  effectively  to  Insist  that  the  support 
It  so  unstlntlngly  provided  these  r^lmes  be 
tised  to  carry  out  reforms  which  might  have 
given  them  an  expanding  popular  base. 

6.  The  sixth  mistake  arose  from  the  extrav- 
agant faith  In  "counterlnsurgency"  which 
swept  Wastilngton  In  the  early  1960b.  Based 
on  the  correct  assessment  that  Communist 
aggression  was  henceforth  more  likely  to  take 


the  form  of  Insurgency  than  of  massive  at- 
tacks across  frontiers.  It  nevertheless  enor- 
mously overestimated  the  capabUlty  of 
V.S.  torcea,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  trained 
for  this  purpose,  to  conduct  this  highly  so- 
phisticated and  acutely  political  type  of  war- 
fare In  environments  whwe  langage,  customs 
and  physical  conditions  were  so  wholly  aUen 
to  them. 

7.  TTie  seventh  error  was  also  a  military 
one:  UJ3.  insistence  on  organizing  and  train- 
ing most  of  the  Vietnamese  forces,  from  1954 
on,  to  fight  a  European  or  Korean-type  war 
rather  than  to  cotinter  Insurgency.  Serious 
efforts  have  been  made  In  recent  years  to 
correct  this  error  but  even  now  the  ARVN  Is 
stUl  trained  to  fight  with  massive  air  and 
artillery  support,  which  obviously  will  be  far 
less  effectively  available  when  the  Americans 
depart. 

8.  The  final  error  of  judgment  occurred  re- 
peatedly after  our  massive  Involvement 
when  we  so  often  neglected  or  fatally  com- 
promlsed  potential  opportunities  for  negotla* 
tlon.  either  tar  ephemeral  military  advantage 
or  for  fear  of  causing  trouble  with  and  for 
the  Saigon  government. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  agree  fully  about  the  sig- 
nificance and  Importance  smd  the  right- 
ness  of  Mr.  Yost's  statement,  and  I  am 
very  liappy  to  have  it  included  as  a  part 
of  the  coDoquy  we  have  been  engaged  in 
here. 

I  am  happy  also  to  see  that  our  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
is  now  in  the  Chamber.  Yesterday  he 
made  a  splendid  contribution  on  this 
same  subject,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
associated  with  him  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  after 
associating  myself  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  in  expressing  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  stand  taken  by  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  is  left  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  4  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  was  unable  to  hear  the  en- 
tire coDoquy  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  New  Jersey  and  Maryland. 
I  was  somewhat  surprised,  as  perhaps 
my  distinguished  colleagues  were,  when 
I  read  last  week  in  the  newspaper  that 
our  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Scott),  our  assistant  minority  leader 
(Mr.  Grijtiw),  and  our  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  Btrd)  had  all  said 
that  the  President  had  a  timetable  for 
withdrawal.  The  suggestion  was  even 
made  that  perhaps  it  was  election  day 
of  1972. 

I  bring  this  point  up  at  this  time  that 
I  might  Inquire  further  as  to  the  flexi- 
bility that  my  distinguished  coUeagues 
see  Insofar  as  the  establishment  of  a 
time  certain  is  concerned.  I  know  that 
both  Senators  McGovxw*  and  Hattold 
have  at  all  times  spoken  of  flexibility 
with  regard  to  a  withdrawal  date.  As 
we  know,  they  have  talked  most  recently 
about  December  31.  1971.  But  do  the 
Senators  who  are  engaged  in  this  col- 
loquy think  that  if  the  President  wen 
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to  set  June  1,  1972,  this  might  be  I  ac- 
ceptable as  a  date  certain  for  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  Southeast  Asia? 
I  raise  this  question  for  a  specific  tea- 
son.  Some  time  ago  I  Introduced  resolu- 
tion calling  for  Joint  hearings— for 
which  we  have  precedent — by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  so  that  we 
could  look  into  the  requirements  ^nd 
the  consequences  of  an  orderly  with- 
drawal from  Southeast  Asia.  1 

This  procedure  would  enable  usl  to 
share  the  responsibility  with  the  Chief 
Executive  for  the  extrication  of  Ameri- 
can forces  from  Southeast  Asia.  It 
could  sdso  bring  about  the  accommoda- 
tion between  the  Congress  and  the  C|iief 
Executive  to  which  my  distinguished 
colleagues  have  referred. 

I  have  heard  very  little  since  the 
statements  by  our  distinguished  leaders 
and  I  ask  either  of  my  colleagues 
whether  they  have  heard  any  more:  as 
to  the  possibility  that  the  President  may 
be  considering  a  date  certain  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  American  foroes, 
which  he  may  be  willing  to  announce  to 
the  world. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  I  have  to  say 
very  frankly  that  I  have  not  heard  pne 
word  along  this  line.  I  wish  that  we 
would  hear  something. 

As  we  said  earlier  today,  it  would  be 
very  desirable  if  the  President  could  jjoin 
Congress  in  setting  a  date,  so  that  we  Un- 
derstand what  we  are  talking  about,  4nd 
so  that  the  people  with  whom  we  havg  to 
deal  on  the  other  side  know  what  we  are 
talking  about.  It  would  be  helpful  for  us 
to  come  to  this  agreement  in  a  cooijdi- 
nated  and  a  friendly  way.  I  think  it  wo^ild 
enhance  the  chance  of  achieving  a  Ne- 
gotiated end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yiel4  I. 
too,  have  not  heard  anything  that  giVes 
me  the  right  to  say  that  I  believe  upj  to 
now  that  this  Is  likely.  ' 

As  indicated  by  our  previous  dlsciis- 
slon,  I  believe  it  Is  most  desirable,  and  I 
hope  that  this  initiative  may  be  of  itn- 
portance  in  bringing  it  about. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  seems  obvious  to  me 
that  what  we  have  been  attempting  to.do 
is  to  reach  an  accommodation  with  the 
President.  We  are  not  privy  to  all  the  In- 
formation on  which  the  Chief  Executive 
is  basing  his  decisions.  We  do  not  knpw 
all  the  Intelligence  which  comes  from 
Southeast  Asia.  I  think  it  Is  also  fairlto 
say  that  we  are  not  informed  as  to  what 
private — as  opposed  to  public — proposals 
are  being  made  either  by  Washingtpn 
or  by  Hanoi.  1 

But  it  seems  to  me,  in  all  fairness,  tliat 
we  want  to  assure  the  President  that  Vfe 
are  not  trying  to  dictate  a  date  certain. 
I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  the  31st  of 
December  1971,  as  a  practical  date  t>y 
which  we  could  achieve  this  result.  But, 
perhaps  the  President  may  have  reasctis 
why  it  could  not  be  December  31,  19T1, 
but  could  be  some  later  date.  If  that  Is 
true.  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  coiild 
be  Informed  of  that  date  and  the  reasons 
why  It  should  be  some  other  date,  whieh 
would  enable  us  to  work  together  with 


the   President   for   the   extrication   of 
American  forces. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  expressed 
exactly  what  I  feel,  and  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  said  as  to  the 
importance  and  desirability  of  coordi- 
nate action  by  both  the  President  and 
the  Congress  in  fixing  a  realistic  and  final 
schedule  for  withdrawal  from  Indochina. 
It  would  contribute  so  much  to  the  unity 
and  cohesion  of  the  American  people.  It 
would  contribute  equally  to  a  general  un- 
derstanding around  the  world  of  Ameri- 
can Intentions  and  could  not  fail  to  help 
clear  the  air  in  Paris. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  S.  1550  are  printed  later  In 
the  Record  under  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  wUl  proceed  now  to  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  with 
the  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 


FBI  SURVEILLANCE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  and  attention  to 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson).  He 
referred  to  a  statement  made  on  yester- 
day by  our  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie),  In 
which  the  Senator  from  Maine  com- 
plained that  FBI  agents  apparently  had 
under  surveillance  a  particular  Earth 
Day  program  last  year  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  participated. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  FBI  was  there. 
However,  Mr.  President,  it  should  be  ob- 
vious to  anyone  who  reads  the  FBI  mem- 
orandum which  was  attached  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Maine  re- 
leased to  the  press  that  the  FBI  was  pres- 
ent at  that  particular  ESarth  Day  pro- 
gram, not  because  of  the  attendance  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
but  because  of  the  presence  on  the  same 
platform  of  such  persons  as  Rennle  Davis, 
one  of  the  convicted  defendants  in  the 
Chicago  7  trial. 

Mr.  President,  at  11 :36  ajn.,  today,  the 
UPI  wire  carried  an  interesting  item. 

It  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Durham,  N.H. — Antiwar  Leader  Rennle 
Oavls  says  thoiisands  of  demonstrators  plan- 
ning to  marcb  on  Washington  May  1  will 
occupy  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  stay  In 
the  nation's  Capital  "tmtll  the  war  Is 
ended." 

"K  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  stop  the  war  In  Vietnam,  we  will 
stop  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States," 
Davis  told  students  at  the  TTnlverslty  of  New 
Hampshire  yesterday. 


Mr.  President,  the  FBI  has  a  duty  and 
a  responsibility  to  keep  track  of  those 
who  have  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroy, 
ing  our  system  of  government.  I  for  one 
am  glad  to  know,  based  on  the  informa- 
tion put  in  the  Record  on  yesterday  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  that  the  FBI 
is  doing  its  job. 

In  recent  weeks,  a  number  of  charges 
have  been  made  against  the  FBI.  Cer- 
tain charges,  coming  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol,  have  been  backed  up  by 
no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the  FBI  has 
either  refused  or  neglected  its  responsi- 
biUtles.  Indeed,  all  of  the  evidence  so 
far,  indicates  that  the  FBI  is  performing 
its  function  and  responsibility,  as  ex- 
pected of  it. 

There  have  been  calls  recently  for  in- 
vestigations of  the  FBI.  Frankly,  I  would 
be  for  an  investigation  if  there  were  evi- 
dence that  the  FBI  was  not  doing  its 
job.  However,  as  one  citizen  and  as  cme 
representative  of  the  people,  I  am  very 
glad  to  learn  that  the  FBI  has  been,  and 
is,  doing  its  job  in  every  respect. 


ELECTION  OF  DR.  THOMAS  N  BON- 
NER AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  House 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
devoted  my  best  efforts  to  my  duties  and 
responsibilities  here  and  have  scrupu- 
lously refrained  from  suggesting,  com- 
menting, or,  in  any  other  way,  involving 
myself  in  decisions  that  are  purely  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  elected  and  appointed 
officials  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Furthermore,  I  have  at  all  times  and 
under  every  State  administration,  re- 
gardless of  party,  sought  and  welcomed 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Governor, 
the  heads  of  departments,  and  others  on 
any  and  aU  Federal  legislation  affecting 
the  State  I  represent. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  never  expected 
that  the  time  would  arise  when  a  State 
administration  would  take  action  that 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  stab  in  the 
back  for  me  and  many  of  my  associates 
who  are  fighting  for  principles  in  which 
we  believe  and  in  which,  I  am  confident, 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire believe. 

However,  this  has  now  happened,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  mince  words  in  ex- 
pressing my  amazement  and  dismay 
when  I  learned  through  the  public  press 
that  Dr.  Thcwnas  N.  Bonner  has  been 
elected  the  15th  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire. 

Dr.  Bonner  is  a  former  aide  and  a  long- 
time, close  associate  of  Senator  Mc- 
Govern,  who  is  an  avowed  candidate  for 
President  and  will  soon  be  campaigning 
in  New  Hampshire.  Senator  McGoverw 
is  one  of  a  group  of  Senators  who  have 
constantly  addressed,  encouraged,  and 
Incited  Washington  demonstrators 
whether  they  were  invading  the  Penta- 
gon, marching  cm  the  C?apitol,  or  burning 
draft  cards  at  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. Undoubtedly,  when  the  demon- 
strators again  move  on  Washington 
starting  April  24  and  running  through 
May  Day,  McGovern  or  his  associates 
will  be  on  the  steps  of  the  C&plUA  to  wel- 
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come  and  encourage  them.  Almost  In- 
variably, these  d«nonstrations  end  up  In 
some  form  of  violence. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  question  the  pa- 
triotism and  sincerity  of  Mr.  McCJovern 
and  his  associates,  but  whatever  may  be 
their  motives,  they  are,  in  my  opinion, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  my  asso- 
ciates in  the  Senate,  promoting  disre- 
spect for  the  Congress  of  which  they  are 
Members,  impeding  the  President  in  his 
efforts  to  end  the  war,  and  encouraging 
our  enemies  to  refuse  to  negotiate  for 
peace. 

To  me,  it  is  incredible  that  the  (Sov- 
anor  and  the  trustees  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  should,  at  this  of  all 
times,  take  action  capable  of  such  far- 
reaching  interpretations.  I  regard  It  as 
a  blow  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  every  one  of  us  here  who 
is  striving  desperately  to  promote  peace 
sad  a  decent  respect  for  authority. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gambrell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

BiPOET  ON  Conclusion  of  Judicial  Proceed- 
ings Regarding  American  Indian  Tribal 
Claim 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
OommlsBlon,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
g  flnal  report  on  the  Snal  conclusion  of  judi- 
cial proceedings  regarding  docket  No.  13-N, 
Junes  Strong,  Elmer  B.  Slmonds,  William 
Eobert  Warren,  Margaret  Arvold,  Julia  Pot- 
t«r,  Betty  Ann  Norwall,  Stanley  A.  Nordwall, 
Edwin  Carl  Lerke,  Jr.,  and  others,  as  the 
Representatives  and  on  behalf  of  all  Mem- 
bers by  Blood  of  the  Chippewa  Tril)e  of 
Indians,  Plaintiffs,  against  the  United  States 
of  America  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
PioposED  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  submitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  tihe  Federal 
(Jrop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

PsoposED  Fiscal  Year  1972  MiLrrARY  Pat 
Increase 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) ,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  the  calculation  of 
proposed  fiscal  year  1973  military  pay  In- 
crease (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Q}mmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

BiKMT  OF  Property  Acquisitions  of  Emer- 
ORHCT  Supplies  and  Equipment  by  Officr 
OF  Civil  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  I>efense, 
OBse  Of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law,  on  property  acquisi- 
tions Of  emergency  supplies  and  equipment 
wr  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1971,  and 
»«ni  acquired  pursuant  to  the  authority 
WMfered  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by 
Jmcutlve  Order  10952,  effective  August  1, 
'W  (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
BB'OtT  OF  THE  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association 

A  tottCT  from  the  president.  Federal  Na- 
w»«l  Mortgage  Association,  transmitting. 
JJ"»owt  to  law,  the  1970  annual  report  of 
•ojj  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Report  on  DOD  Military  Procurement  Ac- 
tions   for    BlXPEBIMENTAL,    DEVELOPMENTAL 

Test  or  Research  Work 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  military  procurement  actions 
for  experimental,  developmental,  test  or 
research  work  negotiated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  10  TJS.C.  2304(a)  (11) ,  July  through 
December  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloea. 
Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Ch&lrman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  1970  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Regulate  Employ- 
ment OF  MiKoRS  Within  the  District  of 
Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, the  District  of  Columbia,  sub- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate 
the  employment  of  minors  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia."  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Proposed  District  of  Coltxmbia 
Education  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  C«n- 
mlssloner,  the  District  of  Columbia,  sub- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  relat- 
ing to  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(with  acccanpanylng  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Laws  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
ViROiN  Islands  in  1970 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of  laws 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands during  1970  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  certain  laws  relating  to  Indians  (with 
accompanying  p^ers) ;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  to  Establish  an  Addi- 
tional Position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Extension  of  Two  Concession 
Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pro- 
posed extension  of  two  concession  contracts 
under  which  the  Utah  Parks  Co.,  will  be  au- 
thorized to  continue  to  provide  accommoda- 
datlons.  facilities,  and  services  for  the  pub- 
lic in  Orand  Canyon  (North  Rim)  National 
Park.  Arizona.  Byrce  Canyon,  and  Zion  Na- 
tional Paries.  Utah,  and  Cedar  Breaks  Na- 
tional Monument,  Utah,  for  a  1-year  term 
from  January  1,  1971.  through  December  31, 
1971,  when  executed  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Son.  Survey  and  Land  Classification.  Jensen 

Unit.  Central  Utah  Pkoject 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 

the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 

certification  as  to  adequacy  of  soil  survey 


and  land  classification  as  required  by  the  19M 
Appropriation  Act.  Jensen  Unit,  Initial  Divi- 
sion. Central  Utah  project.  Utah  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America 
A  letter  from  the  National  Director.  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  Report  on 
Examination,  year  ended  September  30,  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorizx  Waiver 
OF  Claims  Arising  Out  of  C^tTAiN  Ersonx- 

OUB  PATiaOfTB 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  submitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  titles  6.  10.  and  32, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  waiver 
of  claims  of  the  United  States  arising  out  of 
certain  erroneous  payments,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  Civil  An  Patrol 
A  letter  from  the  National  Commander, 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  Report  to  Congreas 
for  the  year  1970  (with  an  accompan3ring  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
RiTORT  OF  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  1970  annual  report  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Jime  30,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gambrell)  : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  663 
"A   concurrent    resolution    expressing   sjrm- 

pathy   to   Lieutenant   William   L.   OaUey, 

Jr.,  and  requesting  that  the  President  at 

the  United  States  Intervene  to  grant  rs- 

dress  to  Lieutenant  Calley 

"Whereas,  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  was 
purchased  by  fighting  men  who  cherished 
liberty  enough  to  risk  and  give  their  llvee 
if  need  be;  and 

"Whereas,  this  freedom  has  been  preserved 
throughout  the  several  wars  by  men  willing 
to  fight  and  die  to  instire  that  no  citizen  oi 
the  United  States  of  America  would  have  to 
live  in  bondage;  and 

"Whereas,  all  men  who  have  worn  the  uni- 
form of  this  country  in  battle  have  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  made  enormous 
sacrifices  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the 
union  of  the  states  and  the  sovereignty  oi 
this  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  hundreds  al  thousands  of 
Americans  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
present  war  In  Vietnam  have  given  no  less 
than  their  predecessors  in  uniform  for  the 
preservation  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;  and 

"Whereas.  Lieutenant  William  L.  Calley. 
Jr.  was  called  upon  by  the  President  and 
Congress  to  lay  his  life  upon  the  altar  of 
freedom  and  under  orders  was  placed  In 
situations  very  similar  to  those  sitviatlons 
exf>erlenced  by  many  officers  and  men  In 
previous  wars  wherein  America's  youth  were 
required  to  follow  the  American  flag;  and 

"Whereas,  the  said  Lieutenant  Calley  per- 
formed his  duties  as  ordered  by  his  superiors 
and  as  the  situation  of  war  dictated  during 
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cloM  combat  with  a  known  and  lasl^lous 
enemy  erf  freedom:  and 

"Wbereas.  the  State  of  Ml8alMl{^l  an^  the 
dtleens  of  this  state  believe  that  freedom 
can  only  continue  to  exltt  so  long  aa  men  like 
Lieutenant  Calley  are  willing  to  give  ihelr 
lives  and  follow  the  orders  and  dictates  of 
their  superior  military  leaders: 

■"Now.  therefore,  be  It  restored  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  Senate,  the  Hotise  of  Rtpre- 
sentatlves  concurring  herein.  That  wf  do 
hereby  offer  our  deepest  sympathies  to  ijjeu- 
tenant  William  L.  Calley.  Jr.  personally;  that 
we  regret  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Army  in  ordering  the  court-martial  trlpJ  of 
this  young  American  officer  and  other  i$em- 
bers  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  conduct  larla- 
iDg  from  their  efforts  to  defend  this  nation 
against  its  enemies  and  we  do  hereby  solicit 
the  assistance  of  all  citizens  of  this  statq  and 
nation,  of  the  public  officers  of  the  ^tate 
of  Mississippi  and  of  the  United  States  to 
■olicit  the  intervention  of  the  Presldeit  of 
the  United  SUtes  In  bringing  about  4  re- 
versal of  the  conviction  of  Lieutenant  Cilley. 

"Be  It  fvirther  resolved.  That  oopl«  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  Lieutenant  William 
L.  Calley.  Jr.,  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
Vlce-Preaident  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  US.  SeUator 
James  O.  Eastland,  U.S.  Senator  Joh|i  C. 
Stennla,  the  Judge  Advocate  Oener^  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Press." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Oenerai  A«- 
iembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

"HOTTSZ    COlfCTJKaXNT    RXSOLTTTIOl*    4> 

"Hoiise  concurrent  resolution  urging  th«  VS. 
Congress  and  the  varloxu  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment ooncerned  with  the  disposal  and 
utilization  of  organic   wastes   to   provide 
funds  for  expanded  research  in  the  area  of 
organic  waste  disposal  and  utilization 
"Whereas,  many  billions  of  tona  of  orf  anlc 
wastes,  ranging  from  barnyard  drainage  to 
phosphate  detergents  enter  our  natural  ^ter 
annually  causing  enrichment  and  degSada- 
tion  of  the  water  to  such  an  extent  tha(  the 
natural  ecosystems  are  drastically   altered; 
and 

"Whereas,  In  many  cases  the  organic  wkstes 
results  in  the  oxygen  in  the  water  being  re- 
duced below  acceptable  levels  causing  our 
streams  to  become  open  sewers,  or  results 
In  excessive  growth,  death  and  decay  of  ylant 
life  thereby  reducing  the  value  of  our  waters 
for  recreation  and  other  useful  purposes; 
and 

"Whereas,  Arkansas  alone  produces  annual- 
ly more  than  one  billion  potinds  of  such 
wastes  in  the  form  of  chicken  litter,  rice 
hulls  and  other  organic  wastee  In  addition 
to  the  million  of  pounds  of  other  organic 
wastes  from  homes  and  Industry;  and 

"Whereas,  biological  evidence  Indieates 
that  there  exists  many  species  of  fish  and 
shell  fish  which  are  economically  valuable 
and  which  can  directly  or  indirectly  utilize 
such  organic  waste  or  plant  life  resulting 
from  such  wastes,  thus  recycling  them  into 
products  useful  to  mankind,  and  the  harrest 
of  these  fishes  for  human  or  animal  foods 
serves  to  reduce  the  amount  of  nutrlen|ts  in 
the  water  thereby  affecting  the  cleanalfg  of 
our  waters;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  natural  law  that  enriron- 
mental  change  Is  followed  by  blol<^cal 
change,  biological  change  la  followed  hj  en- 
vironmental change  and  that  It  is  forever 
Impossible  to  move  back  the  process  of  evo- 
lution to  affect  biological  and  environm#ntal 
ehanges  that  would  restore  our  natural 
waters  to  the  condition  existing  on  this 
eontlnent  prior  to  Its  habitation  by  uan; 
that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  methods 
which  would  utiliae  the  nutrients  in  advance 
of  releasing  them  in  natural  waters  Includ- 
ing techniq\}es  of  stocking  and  rearing  val- 
uable fish  and  shell  fish  that  are  capable  of 
utilizing  such  nutrients;  and 


"Whereaa,  It  Is  essential  to  any  such  pro- 
gram that  considerable  and  extensive  re- 
search be  performed  to  determine  what  fish 
or  shell  fish  or  other  methods  can  best 
solve  the  problem  of  excessive  organic  wastes 
in  our  waters  and  the  natural  results  there- 
of; and 

"Whereas,  the  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Fish  Farming  Ex- 
perimental Stations  of  the  Biireeu  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  at  Stuttgart,  Arkansas, 
have  already  beg^n  research  in  this  area 
and  plan  to  expand  its  research  as  funds 
become  available  therefor;  and 

"Whereas,  such  research  has  Included  stud- 
ies of  various  fishes  including  the  Tlpapla, 
the  Israeli  carp,  the  buffalo  fishes,  the  white 
Amur,  and  other  valuable  plant  eating  fish 
which  thrive  on  aquatic  vegetation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Commission  and  the  ex- 
pterlmental  station  at  Stuttgart  plan  to  ex- 
pand their  research  greatly  In  coming  years, 
to  includes  studies  of  silver  and  spotted 
Amur,  as  well  as  other  fish  and  aquatic  or- 
ganisms, including  fresh  water  shrimp,  clams 
and  crayfish  and  other  fishes,  to  effect  bio- 
logical control  of  organic  enrichment  of  our 
waters;  and 

"Whereas,  both  the  Arkansas  Oame  and 
Fish  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  have  competent  per- 
sonnel to  supervise  the  research  and  have 
the  necessary  laboratory  facilities  for  proper 
evaluation  of  research  findings,  and  are  lo- 
cated in  the  center  of  farmer  owned  con- 
trolled reservoirs  and  ponds  in  excess  of  100,- 
000  acres  In  area  which  can  be  utilized  for 
such  research;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  is  presently 
imptortlng  one  bHIion  dollars  worth  of  fish 
protein  and  this  research  could  produce 
valuable  Information  on  utilization  of  wastes 
for  production  of  high  grade  animal  protein 
and  thereby  fill  the  protein  deficiency  gap 
which  exists  in  our  country  today;  and 

"Whereas,  billions  of  dollars  will  be  spent 
In  the  next  few  years  in  attempts  to  destroy 
or  neutralize  the  enormous  amounts  of  or- 
ganic wastes  which  will  be  continuing  en- 
vironmental problem;  and 

"Whereas,  continued  and  increased  re- 
search in  this  area  could  produce  valuable 
Information  In  the  field  of  p>ond  fish  cultiire 
that  would  lead  to  better  utilization  of  our 
land  and  water  resources,  to  Increased  farm 
Income  and  to  the  development  of  aquacul- 
tiu^l  methods  for  species  of  fishes  better 
suited  to  our  changing  environment  and  to 
making  more  fish  available  for  recreational 
use  in  both  private  and  public  waters;  and 

"Whereas,  considerable  funds  are  needed 
by  the  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion and  the  Bxireau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  to  conduct  and  expand  extensive  re- 
search and  to  provide  facilities  for  the  same, 
now  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  tixty-eighth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  ArkansoM,  th€  Senate  concurring 
therein: 

"Section  1.  The  Arkanssis  General  Assembly 
hereby  respectftilly  urges  and  request  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  all  agen- 
cies of  government  concerned  with  dlqK>sal 
and  utilization  of  organic  wastes  to  make 
available  additional  funds  for  continued  and 
expanded  research  In  the  area  of  disposal  or 
useful  utilization  of  organic  wastes  in  the 
waters  of  this  State  and  other  states. 

"Section  2.  Upon  adoption  of  this  Resolu- 
tion the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  trans- 
mit an  appropriate  copy  hereof  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Arkansas  Congressional  Delegation 
and  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  House  of 
the  United  States  Congress." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leglslattiie 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee OB  Conunerce : 


"CONCtTBBENT   RZSOLUTION 


"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  luch 
action  as  is  necessary  to  require  credit  cards 
to  contain  the  addresses  of  persona  to 
whom  Issued 

"Whereas,  credit  cards  are  being  used  more 
and  more  in  Interstate  commerce;  and 

"Whereas,  the  number  of  company  and  or- 
ganization credit  cards  has  become  volumi- 
nous; and 

"Whereas,  this  saturation  Is  causing  many 
problems  and  hardships  on  persons  honoring 
the  various  cards  in  that  they  are  mistakenly 
Impressed  on  the  charge  slips  of  the  wrong 
company  or  organization;  and 

"Whereas,  this  problem  is  compounded  as 
most,  if  not  all,  credit  cards  do  not  have  the 
addresses  of  the  persons  named  on  the  cards; 
and 

"Whereas,  when  the  error  is  ultimately  de- 
tected the  person  honoring  the  credit  card  Is 
often  without  recourse  as  the  whereabouts  of 
the  card  holder  are  unknown;  and 

"Whereas,  if  those  issuing  credit  cards  were 
to  be  required  to  Include  the  address  of  the 
holder  this  problem  would  be  alleviated;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  is  the  proper  body 
to  make  such  requirement  as  the  problem 
transgresses  state  lines;  and 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State,  in  the  Interest  of  fairness,  would  like  to 
memorialize  the  Congress  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  necessary  to  reqiiire  all  credit  cards  to 
Include  the  address  of  the  holder.  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring,  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  requested  to  take 
such  action  as  is  necessary  to  require  that  all 
credit  cards  contain  the  addresses  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  are  issued. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  each  member  of  the  Con- 
gressional Delegation  representing  South  Car- 
olina." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"CONCTTKBENT    RZSOLtmON 

"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  share  Its 
revenue  derived  from  the  operation  of  the 
Clark  Hill  electric  generating  facility  with 
McCormick  County  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  coxinty's  tax  loss  resulting  from  the 
creation  of  the  project 
"Whereas,    the    Clark    Hill    hydroelectric 
facility  on   the   Savannah  River  in  McCor- 
mick Co\mty  generates  an  enormous  amoimt 
of  electricity  which  Is  sold  to  both  private 
and  public  power  companies;  and 

"Whereas,  the  creation  of  this  worthwhile 
project  has  required  the  acquisition  and 
use  on  a  tax-free  basis  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  in  McCormick  County;  and 

"Whereas,  removal  of  this  acreage  from  the 
McCormick  County  tax  rolls  has  serloualy 
dlmmished  the  revenue  of  that  county  and 
required  Increased  mlllage  to  be  levied 
against  the  taxpayers  who  are  residents 
therein.  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representor 
tives.  the  Senate  concurring:  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  hereby  to 
memorialized  to  consider  legislation  which 
will  permit  McCormick  County,  South  Caro- 
lina, to  share  in  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  sale  of  electric  power  generated  at  the 
Clark  Hill  hydroelectric  faculty  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  revenue  that  the  county  would 
realize  If  the  acreage  in  such  project  weri 
subject  to  county  real  property  taxes,  and 
further  provide  for  the  county  an  amoxmt 
equal  to  such  sharing,  retroactively  for  the 
past  ten  yaan. 
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"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  Of  this 
{■solution  be  forwarded  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  each  member  of  the  South  Car- 
olina Congressional  Delegation." 

A  reeolutlon  of  the  Ho\iae  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  at  Arkansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

"RXSOLTTTIOK 

-Requesting  the  United  States  Congress  to 

withdraw  the  United  States'  military  forces 

from  Viet  Nam 

"Whereas,  the  Viet  Nam  War  has  resulted 
m  the  unjustifiable  and  tinneceesary  ex- 
penditure of  biUions  of  dollars  each  year  by 
the  United  States  on  war  materials  and 
equliHnent;  and 

"Whereas,  thousands  of  loyal  courageous 
American  soldiers  have  loet  their  lives  as  a 
result  of  this  futile  War;  and 

"Whereas,  the  exorbitant  ooet  of  main- 
taining the  status  quo  In  Viet  Nam  has  re- 
sulted in  the  drastic  curtailment  of  many 
aaentlal  and  worthwhile  domeetlo  projects 
■od  programs  for  the  American  people;  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  drcunastauces  United 
States  military  activity  in  Viet  Nam  has 
been  vmduly  and  unneoeeearily  prolonged; 
and 

"Whereas,  continued  United  States  par- 
ticipation In  this  War  has  sharply  divided 
the  American  people  and  threatens  to  bring 
fii««i  to  our  Nation,  it  has  caused  the  dlsaf- 
feetlon  oif  a  large  number  of  the  youth  of  our 
Nation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  loas  of  troops  and  the  ex- 
penditures of  billions  of  dollars  should  be 
curtailed  by  the  United  States  by  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Viet  Nam 
by  January  1, 1973. 

"Whereas  we  understand  that  Senators 
Church  and  Cooper  plan  to  Introduce  legls- 
latloD  which  would  cavise  the  withdrawal  of 
TTnlted  States  troops  from  Viet  Nam  by 
Annary  1, 1972,  and 

"Whereas  we  understand  that  In  the  House 
Democratic  Party  CaucTis  on  Wednesday  a 
similar  motloD  Is  to  be  Introduced;  and 

"Whereas  we  feel  that  any  such  legislation, 
motion,  resolution,  etc..  Is  desirable; 

"We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Ar- 
kansas House  of  Representatives,  therefore, 
do  encourage  koA  support  you  in  your  de- 
cision to  vote  in  favor  of  any  such  legisla- 
tlon,  resolution,  motion,  etc.,  which  would 
eauae  withdrawal  of  United  States  troops 
from  Viet  Nam  by  January  1,  1972." 
(Signed  by  47  members  of  the 
Arkansas  House  of  Representatives.) 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations : 

"CoNctraaxNT  RxsoLtmoN 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consider 
legislation  to  make  available  the  unused 
property  acquired  to  establish  Clark  HiU 
Beserrolr  for  development  as  a  recreational 


"Whereas,  in  the  acquisition,  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  of  real  property  to  create 
the  Clark  Hill  project  on  the  Savannah  River 
tn  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  extensive 
•was  of  land  in  McCormick  County,  consti- 
tuting a  substantial  portion  of  the  total  of 
tod  area  of  the  county,  were  acquired  by 
putihaae  and  condemnation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  project  has  been  completed 
ft»  many  years  and  Is  In  full  operation  with 
■•xlmum  water  levels  definitely  determined; 

"Whereas,  there  are  large  land  areas  in 
MeOormlck  County  in  South  Carolina  which 
•we  acquired  for  the  Clark  Hill  project 
"Wch  are  not  being  used  and  are  obviously 
yt  needed  for  Its  operation,  now  at  In  the 
fttttire;  and 

"Whereas,  vast  areas  of  similarly  acquired 


land  In  Georgia  on  the  Claj«  Hill  Reservoir 
were  declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of  this 
project  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  several 
years  ago  and  were  subsequently  sold  at  pub- 
Uc  auction,  thereby  resulting  in  substantial 
revenue  to  the  United  States  Government, 
the  return  of  such  land  to  the  tax  rolls  of 
the  several  Georgia  counties  affected  and  the 
opportunity  for  private  development  and  use 
of  such  released  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  the  declaration  of  such  surplus- 
age was  not  declared  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tual surplus  lands  in  McCormick  County 
except  with  regard  to  the  very  minuscule 
acreage;  and 

"Whereas,  the  land-taking  poUcy  with  re- 
spect to  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
Hartwell  project  also  on  the  Savannah  River 
was  restricted  to  land  acually  needed  for  the 
creation  of  the  reservoir,  genM^ting  facilities 
and  admlnlsUative  facillUee,  thereby  allow- 
ing free  development  of  recreational,  housing 
and  commercial  ventures,  all  of  which  have 
prospered  and  benefited  the  counties  affected 
and  the  citizens  thereof;  and 

"Whereas,  the  excessive  taking  and  reten- 
tion of  lands  In  McCormick  County  for 
the  Clark  Hill  project  have  contributed  to 
the  out-mlgraUon  c^  Its  people  and  a  dimi- 
nution of  population  and  has  further  created 
a  barrier  to  the  full  development  and  use 
of  the  Clark  Hill  Reservoir  and  deprived  the 
county  of  the  use  of  such  area  for  farming, 
conunerce  and  Industry.  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring:  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  and  hereby  Is  memori- 
alized to  consider  appropriate  legislation  to 
release  and  make  available  for  use  by  the 
public  the  exceas  real  prc^)erty  in  McCormick 
County  in  South  Carolina  acquired  for  the 
Clark  Hill  power  project  and  thereby  aid 
in  the  economic  development  and  the  devel- 
opment of  recreational  faoiUties  in  the  areas 
which  such  unused  and  unneeded  lands  are 
located  and  to  restore  to  the  tax  rolls  of  Mc- 
Cormick County  such  acreage  thereby  pro- 
viding desperately  needed  tax  revenue. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  be  requested  to  designate  Imme- 
diately additional  areas  for  the  development 
and  sale  of  residential  cottage  sites. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Clark  HUl  Au- 
thority, the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate  and  all 
members  of  the  Sou.th  Carolina  Congres- 
sional Delegation." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"I^OISLATIVK  RSSOLTTTIOK  81 

"Whereas,  the  92nd  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  at  Its  first  Session,  in  both 
Houses,  by  a  Constitutional  majority  of 
two-thirds  thereof,  adopted  the  following 
proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  to  wit: 

"  'jonrr  BBSOLimoN 
"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'ea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {tv>o-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  la  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shaU  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seren 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the 
Congress: 

" '  "artxclb 

"  '  "BBonoir  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 


abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  age. 

■  "Sic.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation."  • 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  eighty-second  legislature  of 
Nebraska,  first  session,  1971: 

"1.  That  such  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  and 
the  same  hereby  is  ratified. 

"2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  duly 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the 
Great  Seal  of  Nebraska  attached  thereto  be 
forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

"Joint  Rxsolutiom 

"A  joint  rescriutlon  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  ratifying  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  right  to  vote  at 
18  years  of  age. 

"Whereas,  the  ninety-second  congress  of 
the  United  Stetes  of  America  at  its  first 
session,  in  both  houses,  by  a  constitutional 
majority  of  two- thirds  (%)  thereof,  adopted 
the  following  proposition  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  following  words: 

"  'jourr  EESOLunoN 
"'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (tu>o-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein ) ,  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  vtOld  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  Leglslaturee  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the 
Congress: 

ASTICXk 

"  '  "SxcnoN  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  accovmt  of  age. 

" '  "Szc.  2.  The  Congress  shiUl  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  ^proprtate 
legislation."  ' 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana:  That  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby 
ratified; 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Reeolutlon  be  forwarded  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  administrator  of 
general  servloee.  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
president  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslattire  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Senatx  Joint  Rxsolutiom  No.  14 
"Senate  Joint  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of   the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  to  halt  certain  abuses  In  bank- 
ruptcies 

"Whereas,  The  incidence  of  bankruptcies 
has  become  more  marked  in  recent  years; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Government  has 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  in  bank- 
ruptcy; and 

"Whereas,  Creditors  of  and  Investors  in 
business  ventures  have  sustained  severe 
losses;  and 

"Whereas,  Certain  business  projects  essen- 
tially sound  have  failed  and  the  community 
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m  which  the  business  was  located  has  oeen 
economically  adversely  aSected;  and 

"Whereas,  Promoters  of  and  prime  movers 
In  siich  business  ventures,  by  use  of  cofpo- 
rate  structiires  or  other  devices  limiting  toier- 
sonal  liability  have  emerged  In  apparefitly 
affluent  clrcumstancee;   and  ' 

"Whereas,  State  legislatures  and  coiirts 
are  powerless  to  act  to  protect  the  peoplje  of 
the  state;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assemble  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  this  leg- 
islature on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  S^ate 
of  Nevada  respectfully  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation In  banlcruptcy  proceedings  deslgne^l  to 
curb  the  practices  described  and  to  present 
the  few  from  profiting  from  a  business  Ven- 
ture In  which  creditors  and  other  Investors 
sustain  losses;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  legislature  requests 
each  member  of  the  Nevada  congressional 
delegation  to  work  for  the  enactment  of  siich 
legislation;  and  be  it  further  { 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  legislative  counsel  tolthe 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speak^  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  the  Nevjada 
congressional  delegation."  | 

A  resolution  of  the  Leglslatiire  of  fthe 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  <the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"RxsoLtrnoNS  Memorauzino  thb  Cong^ 
or  THB  Unttbd  States  To  Aixow  Orb4tek 
Immigration  to  the  Peofle  of  IkeuilKd 
"Whereas.  Unfortunately,  there  seems  t«  be 
a  part  of  the  new  United  States  InmilAra- 
tlon  policy  which  Is  neither  Just  nor  equita- 
ble  toward   the   Irish,   and,   as   a   practical 
matter,  the  average  Irish  person  who  deeires 
to  come  and  settle  here  In  the  United  States 
will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  do  so;  anc^ 

"Whereas,  If  the  present  immigration  )aw 
had  been  In  effect  one  hundred  and  l^ty 
years  ago,  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  the  I^lsh 
In  America  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
enter  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  recognized  that  the  old 
Immigration  law  was  imjixst  and  unfali|  to 
some  other  nationalities  but  that  the  196S 
Immigration  Act  substituted  a  law  which, 
now,  is  as  unfair  to  Ireland  as  the  old  law 
was  to  these  other  nationalities;  and 

"Whereas,  Irish  nuns  and  brothers  h^ve, 
for  many  years,  staffed  schools,  hospitfUs, 
orphanages  and  rest  homes  for  the  age<1  In 
our  nation  and  these  religious  groups,  f  ho 
deotre  to  come  here  to  continue  this  w^rk, 
must  now  wait  their  turns  because  of  t|his 
new  Immigration  Act;  and 

"Whereas.  In  nineteen  hundred  and  si:^y- 
&ve,  the  Irish  ranked  fifth  among  the  t^a- 
tlonals  Immigrating  to  the  United  States  afid. 
since  then,  they  no  longer  rank  fifth  or  eten 
tenth.  Irish  Immigration  is  at  an  all  t|me 
low.  In  nineteen  hundred  and  slxty-se^n, 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  slrty-flve  v«ere 
admitted.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  liew 
law  in  July  of  nineteen  hundred  and  sl:tty- 
elght,  a  total  of  one  thousand  and  sevemty- 
six  persons  applied  for  visas  and  through 
November  the  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  sixty -eight,  only  seTenty-two  were  Is- 
sued: now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  silch 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  al]ow 
greater  Immigration  to  the  people  of  Ireland; 
and  be  It  further  i 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutiins 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  State  Secretary:  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  |he 
presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Congxves 
and  to  each  member  thereof  from  the 
Commonwealth.  ** 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 
S.  1557.  An  original  bill  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
In  order  to  establish  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  children,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  individual  views)  [Rept.  No. 
92-61]. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (by  request)  : 
S.  1545.  A  bill  to  amend  section  378(a)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
the  establishment  of  acreage  allotments  for 
other  farms  owned  by  persons  whose  farms 
have  been  acquired  by  any  Federal,  State, 
or  other  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  1546.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John  Bon- 
glorno.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1547.  A  bUl  relating  to  compensation  In 
the  case  of  disability   or  death   of  marine 
petroleum  workers.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  1548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victoria  J. 
Btishman;  and 

S.  1549.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
deJesus  Acevedo.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1550.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  ade- 
quate protection  of  the  constitutional  rights 
and  civil  liberties  of  Individuals  through  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  to  Investi- 
gate the  domestic  surveillance  and  Intelll- 
gence-gathertng  activities  being  carried  out 
by  the  Government  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  measures  to 
insure  that  such  activities  do  not  infringe 
upon  or  threaten  the  rights  of  individuals 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  HOLLING6: 
S.  1551.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  re- 
duction shall  be  made  in  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  amounts  to  which  a  woman  is  en- 
titled If  she  has  lao  quarters  of  coverage. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
18,  1968,  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of 
Cowpens  National  Battlegrotuid  Site.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.  1553.  A  bill  to  amend  section  455  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUICPHRKT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BtTxoicK.  Mr.  IirotrrE,  Mr.  Mondale. 
Bfr  PAffTORE,  Mr.  McGovEBN,  and  B£r. 
Hasbis)  : 
S.  1554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorize  free 
or   reduced   rate    transportation    to    handi- 
capped persons  and  persons  who  are  70  years 
of  age  or  older,  and  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  persons  who  are  70 
years  of  age  or  older.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHSBT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NsLsoN ) . 


S.  1655.  A  Wll  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Indlvidnals 
filing  Joint  returns.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN: 

S.  1556.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  to  exempt  certain  annexationi 
mergers,  and  consolidations  of  political  sub- 
divisions of  a  State  from  the  validation  pro- 
visions or  section  5  thereof.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  1557.  An  original  bUl  to  provide  flnan- 
clal  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
In  order  to  establish  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  children,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Ordered  place  on  calendar. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
Bni^   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1547.  A  bill  relating  to  compensation 
in  the  case  of  disability  or  death  of  ma- 
rine petroleum  workers.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

DEATH     OR     DISARn.rTY     COUPENSATION     FOR 
MARINE    PETROIXTIM     WORKERS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
introducing a  bill  relating  to  compensa- 
tion in  case  of  disability  or  death  of  ma- 
rine petroleum  workers  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred.  This  bill  extends 
and  makes  exclusive  the  provisions  of 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Haibor  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Act  for  injuries  or 
death  of  an  employee  which  occur  while 
working  in  a  marine  extractive  opera- 
tion. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  implement  a 
recommendation  included  in  the  "Panel 
Reports  of  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science.  Engineering  and  Resources"— 
volume  2.  pages  V-17  and  V-18,  Febru- 
ary 1969.  As  reported  by  the  panel,  the 
cost  of  personal  injuries  in  the  offshore 
areas  is  extremely  high  and  for  some 
small  companies  prohibitive.  The  major 
reason  is  that  considerable  unpredictabil- 
ity exists  respecting  the  legal  remedy, 
which  an  offshore  worker  may  choose, 
when  seeking  recovery  for  injury.  At  the 
present  time,  the  choice  of  remedy 
ranges  from  a  number  of  types  of  litiga- 
tion, such  as  the  doctrine  of  unseaworthi- 
ness, the  Jones  Act,  Death  on  the  High 
Seas  Act,  and  State  Wrongful  Death 
Statutes  to  compensation  procedures, 
both  Federal  and  State. 

Litigation  awards  range  from  some 
that  are  extremely  high  to  substantially 
reduced  recoveries  or  perhaps  nothing  at 
all,  if  the  employee  is  proved  negligent 
This  type  of  adversary  proceeding  is 
expensive  and  protracted  both  for  the 
emplo3ree  and  employer.  It  has  resulted 
in  an  abnormally  large  amount  of  fimds 
being  devoted  to  claim  InveetigatiaD, 
court  costs,  legal  and  expert  witness  fees. 
In  addition,  this  litigation  constitutes  a 
heavy  workload  for  our  Federal  court 
system. 

Recovery  under  the  compensation  sys- 
tems is,  of  course,  not  as  great  as  some 
of  the  higher  litigation  awards,  but  it 
is  awarded  irrei^)ective  of  fault  or 
negligence. 

Under  the  present  state  of  affairs,  em- 
ployees seek  whichever  remedy  they  fed 
will  produce  the  greatest  recovery.  Em- 
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pioyers  have  not,  as  yet,  exercised  their 
option  to  force  these  claims  Into  which- 
ever remedy  will  produce  the  smallest 
recovery  in  a  particular  case. 

The  affected  industries  are  compensa- 
tion oriented  and  have  voluntarily  main- 
taioed  compensation  as  a  floor  for  bene- 
fits. However,  a  continuation  of  the  high 
costs  and  numerous  available  remedies 
wUl  undoubtedly  produce  a  different  atti- 
tude if  corrective  legislation  is  not 
enacted. 

The  previously  stated  variety  of  avail- 
able remedies  and  wide  range  of  benefits, 
together  with  the  high  investigation  and 
litigation  expense  of  faultfinding  proce- 
dures, have  resulted  in  an  unstable 
insurance  market  and  rate  structure  for 
the  affected  industries.  As  a  result, 
domestic  insurers  have  allowed  many  of 
these  risks  to  be  insured  wholly  or  in 
large  part  by  foreign  underwriters.  Such 
practices  have  caused  a  substantial  out- 
flow of  cash  to  the  foreign  market  which 
could  be  stemmed  by  a  more  stable  sys- 
tem. 

The  bUl,  as  stated,  extends  the  benefits 
of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  to  employees 
working  offshore  In  a  marine  extractive 
operation  for  work-connected  injuries  or 
(fcath.  It  expressly  makes  such  act  the 
sole  and  exclusive  remedy  for  such  in- 
juries. Other  remedies,  such  as  the  Jones 
Act,  Death  on  the  High  Seas  Act,  and 
the  doctrine  of  imseaworthiness  for 
work-connected  injuries  in  this  field  of 
endeavor  are  barred. 

The  bill  specifically  defines  a  marine 
extractive  operation.  This  Is  an  under- 
taking for  the  purpose  of  exploring  for, 
drilling,  developing,  producing,  or  trans- 
porting by  pipeline  the  natural  resources 
of  the  subsoil  when  conducted  upon, 
over,  or  under  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  its  territorial  waters  or 
the  high  seas.  It  includes  the  transport- 
ing, erecting,  constructing,  operating, 
servicing,  maintaining,  repairing  or  dis- 
mantling of  structures  utilized  in  such 
operations,  as  well  as  the  furnishing  of 
food  and  lodging  in  connection  with  such 
an  undertaking  and  the  transportation 
of  personnel  and  raw  or  refined  minerals 
to,  from  or  between  such  locations. 

The  bill  defines  the  terms  "employee" 
and  "employer"  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act  only.  The  nonapplicability  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  to  the  master  or  mem- 
ber of  a  crew  of  a  vessel  is  expressly 
dimlnated  respecting  employees  under 
this  bill  unless  they  are  solely  and  ex- 
clusively so  engaged  under  manning  re- 
quirements set  forth  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

This  bill  will  also  provide  a  remedy  for 
t  number  of  American  nationals  pres- 
ently employed  in  over  water  locations, 
far  removed  from  our  shores,  who  now 
have  no  certain  method  of  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  meeting 
the  recommendations  as  contained  In  the 
previously  mentioned  panel  reports,  it 
win.  In  my  opinion,  clarify  and  confirm 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  extend  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  to 
cover  these  operations,  as  endeavored  in 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 


This  congressional  Intent  has  been 
greatly  clouded,  11  not  destroyed,  by  the 
judicial  decisions  rendered  since  the 
passing  of  that  act. 

I  believe  this  is  necessary,  basic  legisla- 
tion to  establish  or  restore  a  workmen's 
compensation  system  of  benefits  and  pro- 
cedures for  occupational  disabilities, 
without  regard  to  fault,  in  this  area  of 
industiy.  It  would  restore  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  such  a  system  for  both  em- 
ployees and  employers  in  the  marine  ex- 
tractive Industries  as  it  exists  for  the  vast 
majority  of  all  other  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare 
Committee  to  give  this  bill  every  possible 
consideration  when  the  Committee  holds 
hearings  on  bills  previously  introduced  to 
amend  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers"  Compensation  Act.  Two  major 
bills  have  previously  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  to  make  basic  changes  in  the 
compensation  benefit  system  for  perma- 
nent or  temporary  disability  coverage 
under  this  act,  and  as  the  committee 
studies  these  proposals,  I  hope  it  will  see 
fit  to  include  this  particular  measure  in 
the  final  version  of  the  bill, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1547 
A  bill  relating  to  compensation  in  the  case 

of  disability  or  death  of  marine  petroleum 

workers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Marine  Petrolevmi  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  of  1971". 

APPLICATION    OF   LONGSHOREMEN'S   AND   HARBOR 
WORKERS'  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Extension  op  Act. — Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  the  provisions 
of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act,  Including  aU  amend- 
ments which  may  hereafter  be  made  to  such 
Act,  shall  apply  In  respect  of  the  injury  or 
death  of  an  employee  which  results  from  an 
Injury  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  such  Act)  which  occurs  while  work- 
ing or  performing  duties  in  the  furtherance 
of  a  marine  extractive  operation. 

(b)  Marine  Extractive  Operation  De- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"marine  extractive  operation" — 

(1)  means  any  undertaking  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  for,  drilling,  de- 
veloping, producing,  or  transporting  by  pipe- 
line the  natural  resources  of  the  subsoil 
when  such  undertaking  is  conducted  upon, 
over,  or  under  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  Its  territorial  waters,  or  the 
high  seas,  or  from  an  artificial  island  or 
structure  erected  on  or  resting  on  any  of 
such  waters  or  seas; 

(2)  Includes  transporting,  erecting,  con- 
structing, operating,  servicing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  or  dismantling  any  fixed,  movable, 
floating,  or  floatable  structure  or  artificial 
island  used  In  such  an  undertaking  while  at 
such  a  location  or  while  being  transported 
to,  from,  or  between  such  locations;  and 

(3)  Includes  the  furnishing  of  food  and 
lodging  in  connection  with  any  such  under- 
taking and  the  transportation  of  personnel, 
and  raw  or  refined  mmerals,  to,  from,  or 
between  such  locations. 


(c)  Other  Dkfiwitionb. — ^When  applying 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act — 

(1)  The  term  "employee"  means  any  In- 
dividual in  the  service  of  any  person  under 
a  contract  of  hire,  express  or  Implied,  oral 
or  written,  who  Is  engaged  In  any  work  or 
In  the  performance  of  any  duties  In  the 
furtherance  of  a  marine  extractive  opera- 
tion. 

(2)  The  term  "employer"  means  any  per- 
son who  makes  a  contract  of  hire,  express  or 
Implied,  oral  or  written,  with  any  individual 
to  work,  or  perform  any  duties,  In  the  fur- 
therance of  a  marine  extractive  operation. 

(d)  Exception. — In  applying  the  second 
sentence  of  section  3(a)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act,  paragraph  (1)  of  such  second  sentence 
shall  not  apply,  but  no  compensation  shall 
be  payable  under  this  Act  In  respect  of  the 
disability  or  death  of  any  Individual  solely 
and  exclusively  engaged  in  fxUl-tlme  duty  aa 
the  master  or  member  of  a  crew  of  a  vessel 
provided  for  In  the  manning  requirements  as 
set  forth  by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

SOLE  AND  KXCLTTSIVZ  REMEDY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Purpose  of  Act. — It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  restrict  the  remedy  of 
an  employee,  his  legal  representative,  hus- 
band or  wife,  parents,  dependents,  next  of 
kin,  and  anyone  otherwise  entitled  to  re- 
cover damages  on  account  of  the  injury  or 
death  which  results  from  an  injury  (as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (2)  of  section  2  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act)  while  working  or  performing 
duties  in  the  furtherance  of  a  marine  ex- 
tractive operation  to  the  compensation  pro- 
vided by  such  Act  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Othxr  Remedies  Barred. — Such  rem- 
edy shall  be  in  lieu  of,  and  an  absolute  bar 
to,  all  other  claims  of  the  employee,  and 
those  claiming  through  or  by  virtue  of  him — 

(1)  against  the  employer  in  respect  of  In- 
Jury  or  death  under  section  20  of  the  Act  of 
March  4,  1915,  as  amended  (Jones  Act;  4<J 
U.S.C.,  sec.  688),  or  the  Act  of  March  30, 
1920  (Death  on  the  High  Seas  Act;  46  UJ3.C., 
sec.  761  et  seq.),  or  arising  from  the  unsea- 
worthiness of  any  platform,  artificial  island, 
barge,  rig.  vessel,  or  other  floating  equipment 
in  use  by  such  employer  at  the  time  of  sucsh 
injury  or  death  in  connection  with  a  marine 
extractive  operation  (whether  or  not  such 
platform,  artiflcUl  Island,  barge,  rig,  vessel, 
or  other  floating  equipment  Is  owned  by  the 
employer);  and 

(2)  against  the  platform,  artificial  Island, 
barge,  rig,  vessel,  or  other  floating  equip- 
ment In  use  by  such  employer  in  respect  of 
injury  or  death  arising  from  unseaworthi- 
ness when  the  platform,  artificial  Island, 
barge,  rig,  vessel,  or  other  floating  equip- 
ment is  owned  by  the  employer  at  the  time 
of  the  accident. 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1550.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more 
adequate  protection  of  the  constitutional 
rights  and  civil  liberties  of  individuals 
through  the  establishment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  domestic  surveil- 
lance and  intelligence-gathering  activi- 
ties being  carried  out  by  the  Government 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  for  measures  to  Insure  that  such 
activities  do  not  infringe  upon  or  threat- 
en the  rights  of  individuals  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
the  constitutional  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties  protection   act    of    1971 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  establish  a  commission,  en- 
titled "The  Constitutional  Rights  and 
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ClvU  Liberties  Protection  Act  of  t971." 
and  I  ask  that  It  be  appropriately 
referred.  | 

I  think  there  is  cause  to  be  deeply 
disturbed  by  a  number  of  developments 
recently  which  seem  to  indicate  an 
alarming  trend  In  this  country  toward 
the  use  of  police-state  tactics.  Juslt  over 
4  years  ago  on  Pebniary  23,  1967, 1  ipok-;; 
on  this  issue  on  the  Senate  floor  spe- 
cifically directing  attention  to  th^  dis- 
closures of  CIA  subsidization  o|  do- 
mestic organizations ;  the  widespread  use 
of  wiretapping:  the  Qovemment  fund- 
ing of  propaganda  books  for  thei  U.S. 
Information  Agency;  and  the  growing 
abuses  of  private  and  corporate  spying. 

Since  that  time,  such  activities  have 
quite  obviously  expanded  and  projlifer- 
ated  within  the  Federal  bureaucracy  as 
evidenced  by  such  recent  disclosures  as 
the  widespread  Army  spying  and;  FBI 
surveillance  of  Earth  Day  event^  last 
year.  I 

This  tjT)e  of  activity,  carried  out  fnder 
a  cloak  of  secrecy,  is  contrary  to  thel  pub- 
lic Interest.  Clandestine  Intelligence  op- 
erations constitute  a  continuing  threat  to 
our  existence  as  a  free  and  open  society 
and  this  threat  Is  amplified  so  long  as 
Congress — as  the  representative  of  the 
public — has  no  suitable  mechanism  or 
capability  to  continually  and  accurately 
monitor  the  activities  of  governmental 
intelligence  agencies.  Congress  must  be 
in  a  position  to  assure  the  public  that  the 
interests  of  nationsd  security  are.  bal- 
anced by  constitutional  guarantees  of 
political  freedom  and  individual!  civil 
liberties. 

The  necessity  for  this  type  of  over- 
view capability,  particularly  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  has  beeti  ac- 
centuated and  made  abundantly  clear. 
Revelations  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year  of  an  extensive,  apparently  un- 
controlled network  of  Government  mili- 
tary and  domestic  gumshoes  who  have 
been  feverishly  and  indiscriminately  col- 
lecting and  storing  a  mountain  of  data 
on  the  private  and  public  thoughts,  ittter- 
ances,  and  activities  of  individual  UJ3. 
citizens  and  organizations  within,  this 
country. 

This  domestic  surveillance  and  intelli- 
gence operation  has  grown  secretly.  It 
has  spread  Its  eyes  and  ears  into  tHe  far 
comers  of  American  Ufe  without  the 
knowledge,  much  less  the  assent,  of  Con- 
gress. This  type  of  mass  governmental 
snooping  into  the  private  affairs  of  her 
citizens  Impinges  upon  some  of  the  most 
vital  constitutional  guarantees  of  this 
country — the  right  of  free  and  opet  po- 
litical expression.  Yet,  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives have  had  no  more  informa- 
tion about  the  authority  and  extent  of 
this  domestic  spying  operation  than  their 
constituents.  The  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic have  shared  the  same  shocked  reac- 
tion when  the  bits  and  pieces  of  this 
creeping  domestic  spy  network  have  been 
exposed  in  the  journals,  through  Sen- 
ator Esvin's  persevering  question!]^  In 
his  Constitutional  Rights  Subcoms|lttee 
hearings  and  now  in  the  disclosures  of 
FBI  surveillance  of  last  year's  Earth  Day 
activities  which  Involved  tens  of  mlillons 
of  citizens  and  thousands  of  comqiunl- 
tles  an  over  the  United  States. 


In  order  that  Congress  may  prosecute 
its  legislative  duties  on  an  Informed 
basis  and  responsibly  act  to  protect  the 
public's  guaranteed  rights  of  full  politi- 
cal thought,  expression,  and  activity, 
and  to  guard  against  unilateral  and  un- 
warranted governmental  invasions  of 
privacy,  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
create  a  Congressional  Commission  on 
Domestic  Surveillance  and  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  and  Civil  Llbertiea  of  In- 
dividuals. This  commission  will  be  com- 
prised of  24  members,  six  members  to 
be  selected  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  six  members  to  be  selected 
from  the  Senate  on  an  equal  bipartisan 
basis  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
respectively.  These  congressional  mem- 
bers will  In  turn  select  12  members  from 
the  public  who  are  representative  of  the 
broad  Interests  to  be  served  by  this  com- 
mission. The  chairman  shall  be  selected 
from  the  public  members  by  the  entire 
commission. 

This  Congressional  Commission  on 
Domestic  Surveillance  Activities  will  be 
mandated  to  investigate  the  entire  range 
of  domestic  surveillance  and  Intelligence 
activities  In  this  coimtry  and  the  Impact 
upon  constitutional  rights  to  determine: 

First,  the  agencies,  oflaces,  and  depart- 
ments of  Government  which  are  conduct- 
ing surveillance  and  intelligence  activi- 
ties domestically; 

Second,  the  legal  authority  upon  which 
these  activities  are  based; 

Third,  the  methods  by  which  domestic 
surveillance  is  conducted; 

Fourth,  the  range  of  people  and  orga- 
nizations who  are  subject  to  any  aspect 
of  surveillance; 

Fifth,  the  tjTpe  of  Intelligence  Informa- 
tion which  is  being  collected; 

Sixth,  the  use  that  is  made  of  collected 
and  stored  data; 

Seventh,  the  extent  that  Government 
agencies  and  departments  cooperate  in 
surveillance  activities  and  share  col- 
lected data; 

Eighth,  the  impact  of  such  activities 
upon  the  constitutional  rights  and  civil 
liberties  of  individuals ;  and 

Ninth,  the  administrative,  executive, 
and  legislative  controls  which  are  exer- 
cised, or  should  be  exercised,  to  insure 
that  domestic  surveillance  activities  do 
not  infringe  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  of  individual  citizens  or  legitimate 
organizations. 

The  Commission  will  be  staffed  and 
fvmded  at  a  level  of  $5  million,  will  have 
the  power  to  subpena  persons  and  rec- 
ords, and  wlU  be  authorized  to  receive 
Information  and  the  assistance  of  all  de- 
partments and  agencies  upon  the  request 
of  the  chairman. 

The  Commission  will  be  directed  to  re- 
port back  to  Congress  within  1  year  with 
its  findings  and  recommendations  for  ac- 
tions and  legislation  that  will  enable  the 
Congress  to  bring  these  activities  under 
appropriate  control  and  supervision  on 
a  continuing  basis  so  as  to  protect  the 
pubUc  interest  and  rights  and  liberties 
guaranteed  to  Individuals  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  American  public  has  a  valid  right 
to  expect  Its  elected  representatives  to 
be  in  the  forefront  of  all  efforts  to  halt 
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excesses  of  governmental  intervention 
into  the  lives  of  its  citizens.  Passive  ae< 
ceptance  of  police-state  tactics  by  the 
Federal  legislature  will  not  only  see  a 
continual  erosion  of  individual  rights  and 
free  expression.  It  will  see  the  further 
abdication  of  the  congressional  role  In 
constitutional  democratic  government 
In  a  system  dependent  upon  the  checks 
and  balances  between  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment to  assure  an  open  society,  this 
abdication  by  Congress  contributes  to 
the  growing  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
Government  which  Is  spreading  across 
the  country. 

Albert  Camus,  the  famous  writer  phi- 
losopher and  leader  In  the  French  under- 
ground during  World  War  n.  commented 
upon  the  Resistance's  passionate  strug- 
gle for  liberty  in  a  1943  letter  to  a  Ger- 
man friend.  In  his  letter  Camus  said : 

This  Is  what  separated  us  from  you;  we 
made  demands.  You  were  satisfied  to  serve 
the  power  of  your  nation  and  we  dreamed 
of  giving  ours  her  truth. 

It  is  time  that  the  U.S.  Congress  started 
to  acknowledge  some  of  the  truths  and 
historical  principles  which  have  nurtured 
and  sustained  this  country  since  Its  birth. 
It  Is  imperative  that  Congress  begin  to 
act  to  preserve  these  visions  that  were  in- 
corporated into  our  Constitution  and  BUI 
of  Rights.  Democratic  self-government 
demands  that  vigilance  be  exercised  be- 
fore special,  secret  powers  that  infringe 
upon  freedom  are  handed  out  and  be- 
come firmly  entrenched.  The  preserva- 
tion of  constitutional  form  will  never  be 
served  by  the  erosion  of  vital  constitu- 
tional substance. 

Congressmen  and  the  coimtry  alike 
first  learned  of  the  operation  Conus  Intel, 
or  Continental  U.S.  Intelligence,  through 
a  magazine  article  by  Christopher  H.  Pyle 
in  the  January  1970,  issue  of  Washington 
Monthly.  When  finally  unveiled,  Conua 
Intel  turned  out  to  be  a  2-year  operation 
from  the  summer  of  1967  through  the  fall 
of  1969  that  was  conducted  by  the  U£. 
Army  tmd  employed  some  1,000  Army 
agents  to  conduct  domestic  intelligence 
activities  and  collect  personal  and  po- 
litical data  on  citizens  ranging  from 
prominent  politicians  to  pacifists,  on  or- 
ganizations that  spaimed  the  gamut 
from  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  environmental  groups. 

Although  It  sometimes  appeared  to  re- 
semble a  script  for  a  Peter  Sellers'  Eng- 
lish comedy,  the  activities  of  Army 
agents  posing  as  newsmen,  infiltrating 
groups  under  surveillance,  acting  as  In- 
nocent bystanders,  and.  assuming  a  va- 
riety of  covers,  enabled  the  omnipresent 
Conus  Intel  to  turn  out  1,200  spot  reports 
a  month  during  1969  on  various  incidents 
throughout  the  Nation.  As  reported  In 
the  New  York  Times,  Conus  Intel  also  fed 
the  names  of  about  18,000  Americans  Into 
Its  files  during  the  2-year  period  of  Its 
existence. 

Much  of  the  Justification  for  the  cur- 
rent expansion  of  the  Government's  pow- 
er to  gather  Information  about  its  citi- 
zens and  tuck  it  away  in  computers  with- 
out full  public  knowledge  or  congres- 
sional authorization  is  based  upon  the 
Justice  Department's  interpretation  of  a 
1940  Presidential  order  authorizing  the 
use  of  wiretaps  against  "persons  sus- 
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ojcted  of  subversive  activities."  Claiming 
^  inherent  power  of  the  executive  to 
"authorize  the  use  of  electronic  surveU- 
i«ice  where  the  use  of  such  surveillance 
if  reasonably  required  in  the  Interests  of 
national  security,"  the  Justice  Depart- 
njHit  has  apparently  expanded  this 
oower  from  an  authority  to  stop  foreign 
Jubversion  to  an  unlimited  right  to  use 
gB  forms  of  domestic  surveillance,  with- 
out seeking  the  permission  of  Congress 
or  the  courts,  against  any  U.S.  citizen  or 
organization  which  the  executive,  by  Its 
o»n  determination,  considers  a  threat  to 
the  national  security. 

To  my  mind  the  Justice  Department  s 
reading  of  President  Roosevelt's  1940 
memorandum  to  his  Attorney  General 
is  fallacious.  There  is  no  justification  for 
extensive  Government  snooping  into  do- 
mestic poUtical  activities  based  on  this 
1940  order.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  his 
order.  President  Roosevelt  recognized  the 
(jmger  of  widespread  Government  spy- 
ing when  he  agreed  with  the  Supreme 
Court  that  it  was— 

Also  right  in  its  opinion  that  under  ordi- 
nary and  nornial  clrctimstancea  wire-tapping 
by  government  agents  should  not  be  carried 
on  for  the  excellent  reason  that  It  Is  almost 
bound  to  lead  to  abuse  of  c4vU  rlg^te. 

President  Roosevelt  went  on  to  limit 
wiretapping  in  the  national  security  in- 
terest to  "grave  matters  involving  the 
defense  of  the  Nation,"  to  "persons  sus- 
pected of  subversive  activities  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing suspected  spies,"  and  specifically  re- 
quested his  Attorney  General  to  "limit 
these  investigations  so  conducted  to  a 
minimum  and  to  limit  them  Insofar  as 
possible  to  aliens."  The  exigencies  of  sub- 
version, treason,  espionage,  and  sabotage 
during  World  War  n  conducted  by 
agents  of  foreign  powers  are  a  far  cry 
from  the  political  protests  and  expres- 
sions of  political  freedom  and  dissent 
during  the  late  1960's  and  1970's  by  U.S. 
citizens  who  hold  views  contrary  to  those 
of  established  "powers"  in  Washington, 

The  Justice  Department  not  only  as- 
sumes the  power  to  drastically  expand 
the  definition  of  "national  security,"  but 
claims  that  Congress  should  not  be  con- 
cerned about  possible  abuses  of  this  in- 
telligence activity  because  such  excesses 
of  authority  will  be  controlled  by  "self- 
discipline  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch."  As  Tom  Wicker  noted  on  March 
10: 

They  are  asking  ua  to  set  a  goat  to  guard 
the  ci^>bage  patch. 

The  initial  fallacy  of  the  Jtistlce  De- 
partment's apologia  is  their  failure  to 
note  the  important  distinctions  between 
the  Oovernment's  rights  of  action  in  do- 
mestic and  foreign  affairs.  As  the  courts 
have  repeatedly  explained,  the  Gtovem- 
ment  is  limited  in  the  actions  It  can  take 
in  the  area  of  domestic  politics.  Unlike 
the  area  of  foreign  affah^,  the  Govern- 
ment can  act  only  to  prevent  or  punish 
unlawful  acts  in  the  domestic  arena,  not 
unpopular  acts  or  iconoclastic  thoughts. 

To  permit  Government  surveillance  of 
lawful  activity  would  have  a  chlUlng  ef- 
fect upon  the  willingness  of  individual 
citizens  and  organizations  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  freedoms  of  speech, 
eOM-ession,  and  association  and  their 


right  to  petition  their  Government  for 
the  redress  of  grievances. 

As  U.S.  District  Judge  Warren  J.  Fer- 
guson pointed  out  in  a  recently  decided 
case  in  this  field  which  is  currently  being 
appealed : 

The  government  seems  to  approach  these 
dissident  domestic  organizations  In  the  same 
fashion  as  it  deals  with  unfriendly  foreign 
powers.  TTie  government  cannot  act  In  this 
manner  when  only  domestic  political  orga- 
nizations are  Involved,  even  If  those  organi- 
zations espo\ise  views  which  are  Inconsistent 
with  our  present  form  of  government.  To  do 
so  Is  to  ride  roughshod  over  numerous  politi- 
cal freedoms  which  have  long  received  consti- 
tutional protection. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  national  secu- 
rity must  be  protected  and  is  a  vital  and 
necessary  function  cf  this  Government. 
The  Constitution  was  written,  however, 
with  a  purposeful  balance  drawn  be- 
tween the  pi-otection  of  national  security 
and  the  protection  of  political  freedom 
for  U.S.  citizins.  As  Judge  Ferguson  con- 
cluded : 

To  guarantee  political  freedom,  our  fore- 
fathers agreed  to  take  certain  risks  which 
are  Inherent  In  a  free  democracy.  It  Is  un- 
thinkable that  we  should  not  be  required  to 
sacrifice  those  freedoms  In  order  to  defend 
them. 


It  is  equally  fallacious  for  the  Justice 
Department  to  conclude  that  the  balance 
between  national  security  interests  and 
political  freedom  set  up  in  the  Constitu- 
tion will  be  guaranteed  by  executive 
self-discipline.  Strengthening  and  pre- 
serving this  balance  is  everyone's  busi- 
ness and  specifically  it  is  the  business  of 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

Yesterday  Senator  Mtjskii  produced 
documentary  evidence  that  the  FBI  con- 
ducted surveillance  activities  over  the 
peaceful,  constructive  antipollution 
events  of  Earth  Day  last  April  22.  As  the 
one  who  Initiated  and  planned  the  orga- 
nization of  Earth  Day  last  year  and 
Earth  Week  this  year,  I  am  astonished 
that  the  FBI  could  conceivably  dream 
up  any  legitimate  excuse  for  conducting 
surveillance  over  these  activities.  If  the 
FBI  asserts  this  kind  of  political  activity 
to  be  within  their  jurisdiction  then  no 
political  activity  in  the  Nation  is  beyond 
their  reach  Including  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
the  manufacturers  association. 

Certainly  the  f  ramers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion did  not  contemplate  that  the  nor- 
mal poUtical  activities  of  this  free  Na- 
tion would  be  routinely  and  secretiy 
monitored  by  an  arm  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Just  as  certainly,  this  Congress 
cannot  condone  such  surveillance  and 
still  claim  to  represent  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Earth  Day  was  a  dramatic  8ind  massive 
event  through  which  the  people  expressed 
their  concern  over  the  status  of  our  en- 
vironment in  a  peaceful,  democratic, 
uniquely  American  way.  It  involved  mil- 
lions of  people  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
all  age  groups  from  school  children  to 
elder  citizens.  Thousands  of  grade 
schools,  high  schools  and  colleges  partic- 
ipated. At  least  150  Members  of  Con- 
gress, numerous  Governors,  and  100  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion gave  speeches  at  these  events.  By 


what  constitutional  or  statutory  author- 
ity do  these  events  come  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Government  for 
surveillance? 

All  of  these  questions  are  difficult  ll 
not  impossible  to  answer  because  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  public  knows  the 
extent  or  the  dimension  of  these  activi- 
ties. It  is  time  we  found  out.  However 
well  intentioned  these  surveillance  ac- 
tivities may  be,  if  left  imcontrolled  and 
the  jurisdiction  undefined,  they  will 
eventually  deprive  us  of  more  liberty 
than  they  will  give  us. 

Congress  is  as  much  at  fault  as  the 
Federal  agencies  involved,  if  not  more  so, 
because  we  have  defaulted  in  our  own 
fundamental  responsibility  to  debate,  ex- 
amine, test,  and  evaluate  these  activities. 
We  caimot  plead  Ignorance  because  we 
all  know  that  it  is  the  very  nature  of 
every  bmeaucracy  to  expand  its  juris- 
diction and  power  as  far  as  it  is  per- 
mitted to  do  so  by  the  authority  that  has 
the  power  to  control  their  activities.  The 
Congress  is  that  authority  and  it  is  time 
for  us  to  8u:t. 

This  proposal  for  a  commission  of  ciu- 
zens  and  Members  of  Congress  to  study, 
evaluate,  and  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  may  or  may  not  be  the  best  ap- 
proach. In  my  office  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  a  proposal  for  the  past  3  months. 
We  finally  concluded  that  insufficient  in- 
formation was  available  to  draft  a  bill  to 
deal  specifically  with  the  numerous  diffi- 
cult problems  raised  by  this  issue.  We 
concluded,  therefore,  that  the  commis- 
sion approach  was  the  most  logical. 

Some  thoughtful  people  have  sug- 
gested that  this  whole  problem  be  han- 
dled by  Executive  order.  The  President 
after  all,  does  have  authority  over  ex- 
ecutive agencies  and  can  set  guidelhies 
for  their  activities.  In  my  judgment,  to 
leave  this  matter  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  branch  would  be  a  grave 
mistake.  The  Congress  has  its  own  re- 
sponsibility and  is  not  entitled  to  default 
in  the  exercise  of  it.  We  have  done  that 
for  years  in  respect  to  foreign  policy  and 
miUtary  budgets.  It  certainly  is  not  nec- 
essary here  to  discuss  the  catastrophic 
consequences  of  our  default  ha  those 
areas. 

Two  further  points  are  pertinent.  The 
surveillance  activities  we  are  now  con- 
cerned about  have  all  grown  up  imder  a 
system  which  left  their  control  exclu- 
sively within  the  executive  branch.  In 
fairness,  I  might  add,  most  of  these  ac- 
tivities started  and  expanded  under  pre- 
vious administrations.  If  left  exclusively 
to  the  executive  branch,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent some  future  administration  from 
dramatically  expanding  these  activities 
far  beyond  current  prsuitices?  And  fi- 
nally, how  would  Congress  find  out 
about  It  since  we  cannot  secure  the  nec- 
essary Information  in  the  face  of  an  as- 
sertion of  executive  privilege? 

I  want  to  take  a  moment,  finally,  to 
say  to  the  Senate  that  the  Congress'  most 
distinguished  constitutional  lawyer.  Sen- 
ator Sak  ERvn«,  has  been  doing  a  mag- 
nificent job  in  his  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  been  dili- 
gent In  revealing  this  maze  of  domestic 
governmental  spy  operations.  The  Sen- 
ate and  the  coimtry  Is  Indebted  to  him 
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for  the  important  and  constructive  work 
he  la  doing  in  this  field.  He  deserve^  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch.  | 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  and  Civil  Liberties  Protectioiji  Act 
of  1971  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoiJd,  as 
follows:  , 

S.  1660  ! 

A  bill  to  provide  for  more  auleqiiate  pfotec- 
tlon  of  the  constitutional  rlght«  an(<  civil 
liberties  of  Indlvldualfi  through  the  Estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  to  Investigate 
the  domestic  surveillance  and  Intelligence- 
gathering  activities  being  carried   out  by 
the  Government  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  for  measures  to  In- 
sure that  such  activities  do  not  Infringe 
upon  or  threaten  the  rights  of  Individuals 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution        1 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate   and  tlou3e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That   this 
Act    may   be   cited    as    the    "Constitutional 
Rights  and  Civil  Liberties  Protection  Act  of 
1971." 

ESTABLISHMENT    OV   COMMISSION 

8«c.  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  Hi  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  al  com- 
mission (hereinafter  referred  to  at  the 
"Commission")  to  Investigate  domestic  siir- 
▼elUance  and  Intelligence-gathering  activ- 
ities being  carried  out  by  the  Gover^ent 
and  the  impact  of  such  activities  o^i  the 
constitutional  rights  and  civil  Ubertjes  of 
Individuals.  The  Commission  shall  be;  com- 
poeed  of  24  members  as  follows:  I 

(1)  6  Senators,  to  be  appointed  ay  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate —  J 

(A)  3  of  whom  shall  be  from  among  Indi- 
viduals recommended  by  the  Majority  |/eader 
of  the  Senate;  and 

(B)  3  of  whom  shall  be  from  amond  Indi- 
viduals recommended  by  the  Minority  Jieader 
of  the  Senate;  ' 

(3)  6  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representaflves — 

(A)  3  of  whom  shall  be  from  amotig  In- 
dividuals recommended  by  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  House;  and 

(B)  three  of  whom  shall  be  from  ^ong 
Individuals  recommended  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House:  and  I 

(3)  twelve  members  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  to  |be  se- 
lected by  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
appointed  to  the  Commission  from  >mong 
persons  who.  as  determined  by  such  Syators 
and  Representatives,  are  qualified  to  s*ve  on 
the  Commission  and  who  are  representative 
of  the  broad  pubUc  Interest  to  be  served  by 
the  Commission. 

(b>  For  the  purpose  of  selecting  mtmbers 
of  the  Commission  under  paragrapo  3  of 
subsection  (ai .  six  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum.  For  antother 
purpose,  twelve  members  of  the  C(immis- 
slon  shall  constitute  a  quonim. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  electl  from 
among  Its  members  not  othervrtse  err»ployed 
by  the  Federal  Government  a  Chairman  and 
a  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  serve  as  Chair- 
man In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman. 

(d)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  sl»all  not 
tmpAlr  the  right  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exercise  aU  the  powers  of  the  Comalsslon. 

(e)(1)  Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  otherwise  employed  by  the  Federtl  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  lacurred 
by  them  in  carrying  out  the  duties  |  of  the 
CoDunlsalon.  j 

(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  nol  other- 
wise employed  by  the  Federal  Goveiiment 


shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  which 
Is  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  highest  rate 
payable  xmder  secUon  6333  of  title  5,  United 
SUte  Code,  for  each  day  (Including  travel- 
time)  they  are  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

DUTIES  OF  THX   COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  Investigate 
the  domestic  surveillance  and  Intelligence- 
gathering  activities  of  the  Government  and 
the  Impact  of  such  activities  on  the  con- 
stitutional rights  and  civil  liberties  of  In- 
dividuals In  order  to  determine — 

(1)  which  Government  agencies  are  con- 
ducting domestic  surveillance  and  Intelli- 
gence-gathering activities; 

(3)  under  what  authority  of  law  such 
activities  tire  being  carried  out; 

(3)  the  manner  in  which,  and  methods  by 
which,  such  activities  are  being  carried  out; 

(4)  the  activities  and  persons  who  are  the 
subjects  of  domestic  surveillance  and  In- 
telligence-gathering activities; 

(5)  the  type  of  Information  which  Is  being 
gathered  and  complied  through  such  activi- 
ties; 

(6)  the  manner  In  which  Information 
gathered  through  such  activities  la  stored, 
the  uses  made  of  such  Information,  and  the 
persons  to  whom  such  Information  Is  made 
available; 

(7)  the  extent  of  cooperative  domestic  sur- 
veillance and  intelligence-gathering  activities 
carried  out  by  the  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment; 

(8)  the  Impact  of  such  activities  upon  the 
constitutional  rights  and  civil  liberties  of  In- 
dividuals; and 

(9)  what  measures  are  undertaken,  or 
should  be  taken,  In  connection  with  such 
activities  to  Insvire  that  such  activities  do 
not  infringe  upon  or  threaten  the  rights  of 
Individuals  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

POWERS    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized — 
( 1 )  to  hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  It  deems  advisable  In  order  to  carry 
out  Its  duties; 

(3)  to  employ  and  flx  the  compensation 
of  such  employees,  and  purchase  or  other- 
wise acquire  such  furniture,  oflBce  equip- 
ment, books,  stationery,  and  other  supplies 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  Its  duties; 

(3)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  acocrdance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code; 

(4)  to  obtain  the  services  of  any  organiza- 
tion (contracts  entered  Into  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or  any  pro- 
vision of  law  requiring  advertising) ,  and 

(5)  to  use  the  United  States  malls  In  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Government  Is  authorlaed  to 
furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  request  of 
the  Chairman,  such  information  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  necessary  to  obtain  In  order 
to  carry  out  its  duties. 

(c)(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  require  by  subpena,  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence  relating  to  any  matter  under  In- 
vestigation. Members  of  the  Commission  and 
employees  of  the  Commission  designated  by 
the  Chairman  may  administer  oaths  and  af- 
firmations, examine  witnesses,  and  receive 
evidence. 

(3)   Subpenas  Issued  by  the  Commission 


imder  this  subsection  may  be  enforced,  depo- 
sitions taken,  and  witness  fees  paid  in  tb« 
manner  provided  in  section  9  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  UB.C.  49)  and  the 
provisions  of  section  10  of  such  Act  (15  U5.0. 
60)  are  made  applicable  to  the  jurisdiction^ 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Commission,  except 
that  the  attendance  of  a  witness  may  not  b« 
reqvilred  outside  of  the  State  where  he  U 
found,  resides,  or  transacts  business,  and  the 
production  of  evidence  may  not  be  required 
outside  the  State  In  which  such  evidence  li 
kept. 

(d)  With  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned,  the  Com- 
mission may  use,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the 
services  of  personnel.  Information,  and  facili- 
ties of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  6.  Within  1  year  after  the  date  at  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  Its  findings,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations.  Including  any  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  It  may  have.  The 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  make  such  In- 
terim reports  and  recommendations  as  It 
deems  appropriate.  All  reports  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  made  public.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  terminate  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  It  submits  Its  final  report  to  the 
Congress. 

PAYMENT    or    EXPENSES 

Sec.  6.  All  expenses  and  salaries  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  from  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Commission,  upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  Chairman. 

AtTTHOaiZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commission  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
speech  delivered  on  February  23,  1967. 
entitled,  "The  Alarming  Trend  Toward 
Police-State  Tactics"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Alarming  Trend  Toward 
Police-State  Tactics 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  I  think  there 
Is  cause  to  be  deeply  disturbed  by  a  number 
of  developments  recently  which  seem  to  in- 
dicate an  alarming  trend  In  this  country  to- 
ward the  use  of  police-state  tactics. 
I  refer  to  the  following  developments: 
First.  The  lavish  subsidization  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association  and  other  private 
domestic  organizations  by  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

Second.  The  widespread  use  of  wiretapping 

and  eavesdropping  by  Government  agencies. 

Third.  The    subsidization    of    supposedly 

legitimate  books  by   the  U.S.   Information 

Agency,  primarily  for  propaganda  purposes. 

Fourth.  The  use  of  private  detective  agen- 
cies by  large  corporations  such  as  General 
Motors  to  harass  a  private  citizen  such  u 
Ralph  Nader. 

Fifth.  The  widespread  practice  of  Indus- 
trial spying  to  discover  competitor's  cor- 
porate secrets. 

SUth.  The  use  of  a  private  detective 
agency  by  the  State  of  Florida,  aUegedly  to 
conduct  a  widespread  investigation  Into 
crime  and  corruption. 

All  of  these  developments  have  provoked 
considerable  publicity,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  criticized  In  one  way  or  another. 
When  we  view  aU  of  these  developments  ana 
others  like  them  as  a  developing  trend  « 
pattern  In  our  society,  I  think  we  have  rea- 
son to  be  gravely  concerned  as  to  whether  tne 
United  States  of  America,  perhaps  unwlUlng- 
ly  and  unwittingly.  Is  veering  away  ivmiv 
traditional  role  as  a  free  society  and  drUtms 
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to^ntrd  a  passive  acceptance  of  the  repulsive 
Msctlces  of  a  police  state. 

All  of  these  disturbing  developments  have 
jertaln  things  In  common. 

In  the  first  place,  all  have  been  carried  out 
binder  a  cloak  of  secrecy.  That  alone  raises 
gnve  questions  of  public  policy.  Although 
Siere  might  be  a  few  selected  Instances 
where  secrecy  can  be  justified  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  or  by  giant  corporations  deal- 
ing with  public  questions,  as  a  general  rule 
jggjecy  Is  inevitably  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  and  a  step  toward  corruption  and 
tyranny. 

Even  more  Important  than  their  common 
(loak  of  secrecy,  all  of  these  six  activities 
liave  Involved  an  element  of  dishonesty. 

When  our  world-famed  intelligence  service 
took  over  the  largest  student  organization  In 
America,  It  was  not  merely  an  act  of  secrecy. 
It  was  an  act  of  out  and  out  dishonesty. 
Xlme  after  time  our  Government  has  denied 
Communist  charges  that  American  students 
abroad  were  being  used  as  spies.  Now  It  ap- 
pears possible  or  even  probable  that  these 
ftatements  Issued  by  our  Government  by 
students  themselves  and  even  their  parents 
were  Ues.  Note  that  the  CIA  virged  the  NBA 
to  deny  It  was  subsidized — In  other  words, 
to  state  that  Ramparts  magazine,  rather  than 
the  NBA  or  the  CIA,  was  lying  about  this 
secret  arrangement.  This  was  a  clearly  dls- 
bonest  arrangement. 

When  Federal  agencies  tap  telephones  and 
bug  hotel  rooms,  they  are  not  merely  acting 
In  secret — they  are  acting  dishonestly.  For 
the  law,  Government  regulations,  and  the 
comments  of  high  Government  officials  have 
all  reassured  us  that  these  things  were  not 
being  done.  These  assurances.  It  now  appeairs, 
were  Ues. 

The  subsidizing  of  books  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Is  more  than  an  act  of  secrecy.  It  is 
an  act  of  dishonesty,  for  anyone  buying  such 
a  book  without  knowing  that  It  Is  paid.  Gov- 
ernment propaganda,  is  being  cruelly 
deceived. 

In  the  Ralph  Nader  case,  neither  General 
Motors  nor  the  private  detective  which  It 
hired,  Vincent  Glllen,  seemed  to  understand 
that  one  of  the  most  loathsome  aspects  of 
this  case  was  Its  dishonesty — not  just  Its 
aeerecy. 

Detective  GlUen  Ued  repeatedly  In  con- 
ducting his  Investigation;  he  Ued  about 
his  name,  he  Ued  about  his  purpose,  and 
he  lied  about  his  sponsors.  Glllen  now  tells 
vt  that  Geneiral  Motors  also  Ued  In  saying 
that  the  pvirpoee  was  to  find  out  if  Nader 
was  behind  lawsuits  Involving  Oorvalr  auto- 
mobiles. Documentary  evidence  plus  GUlen's 
own  testimony  now  indicate  that  dishonesty 
prevailed  throughout  this  sordid  case. 

Now  the  same  secret,  reprehensible  tac- 
tics are  being  employed  on  a  grand  scale  In 
the  State  of  Florida.  The  newly  elected  Gov- 
ernor has  engaged  a  close  persona]  friend, 
George  R.  Wackenhut,  and  directed  him 
to  unleash  his  detective  agency  through- 
out Florida  In  search  of  "corrupt  officials." 
The  Wackenhut  Corp.  has  6.000  employ- 
ees In  28  offices  stretching  from  Puerto  Rico 
to  Hawaii,  with  subsidiaries  In  several  Latin 
American  countries.  Mr.  Wackenhut,  hlm- 
■elf.  U  deeply  Involved  In  poUtlcs.  both  Na- 
tional and  at  the  State  level.  His  firm  report- 
edly does  $23  million  a  year  In  business.  In 
1955  he  was  cited  for  contempt  of  coiirt  In 
Dade  County  circuit  covirt  and  fined  $100 
for  Intimidating  a  witness.  In  this  case, 
Wackenhut  reportedly  Ued  in  telUng  the  wit- 
ness that  Wackenhut  had  secretly  recorded  a 
conversation  with  the  witness  throiigh  use 
0*  a  concealed  dictaphone.  Wackenhut's 
••oard  of  directors  include  members  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  a  number  of  per- 
•ons  active  In  national  political  organlza- 
Uoiu. 

According     to     the     Washington     Post, 
Wickenhufs  firm  Is  paid  $3  mlUlon  a  year 
hy  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Now  this  gigantic  organization,  with  lt« 


tentacles  Involved  in  poUtlcs  and  other  af- 
fairs over  much  of  the  globe,  has  gone  to 
work  for  a  high  pubUc  official.  Presumably  It 
will  have  access  to  all  manner  of  official  doc- 
uments, poUce  flies,  FBI  flies  and  other 
material  generally  available  only  to  respon- 
sible public  officials. 

I  have  said  that  all  of  these  deplorable 
developments  have  In  common  the  elements 
of  secrecy  and  dishonesty.  Yet  they  have  In 
common  something  even  worse. 

Mr.  President,  the  worst  thing  about  all 
of  these  practices  Is  that  the  main  victims 
are  our  own  citizens  and  In  many  cases  these 
victims  are  citizens  completely  Innocent  of 
any  wrongdoing.  Furthermore,  these  Inno- 
cent American  citizens  In  many  cases  wlU 
find  themselves  completely  unable  to  make 
a  satisfactory  defense  against  these  secret, 
poUce-state  tactics. 

That  Is  what  makes  these  practices  so  un- 
American,  and  that  is  why  they  should  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  American  people. 

The  most  important  answer  which  ap- 
plies to  all  of  these  practices  Is  this: 

"We  cannot  conquer  communism  or  crime 
by  adopting  Commvmlst  or  criminal  tactics." 

Also.  It  must  be  remembered.  In  every  one 
of  these  cases,  as  I  have  said,  the  probable 
victims  are  not  Communists  and  criminals, 
but  Innocent  citizens.  The  whole  purpose  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  and  Its  world-famed 
Bill  of  Rights  Is  to  protect  Innocent  citizens 
from  arbitrary  tactics  by  the  agencies  of 
government.  If  a  citizen  does  commit  a 
crime,  speclflo  constitutional  procedures  are 
spelled  out  under  which  the  charges  must 
be  documented  and  filed  etgalnst  him  and  he 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  oonfront  his 
witnesses  and  defend  himself  in  a  court  of 
law.  The  Constitution  specifically  forbids 
that  any  citizen  be  deprived  of  his  consti- 
tutional rights  without  due  process  of  law. 

Wiretaps  and  microphones  hidden  be- 
hind family  portraits  or  In  a  martini  olive 
are  not  a  part  of  what  the  Constitution 
means  when  It  talks  of  "due  process  of  law." 
In  fact,  these  are  tactics  which  are  used  to 
get  around  due  process. 

Since  the  Constitution  says  you  cannot 
make  a  man  testify  against  himself,  gov- 
ernment and  private  detective  agencies  try 
to  secretly  record  his  conversations  with  his 
wife,  his  children,  his  neighbors,  and  his 
business  associates  to  get  Information  which 
they  can  use  against  him  and  which  they 
cannot  obtain  In  a  oonstltutlonal  manner. 

Wiretaps  and  bugs  have  not  yet  been  In- 
vented which  wlU  record  only  the  con- 
versation."? of  the  guilty.  They  record  far 
more  conversations  of  the  Irmocent.  Yet 
even  the  most  Innocent  conversation,  placed 
In  the  hands  of  goverrmient  agencies  or 
private  detectives,  can  be  used  to  destroy 
the  reputation  and  the  economic  standing 
of  almost  any  citizen  In  this  Nation. 

When  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
moved  in  on  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion with  Its  bulging  suitcase  flUed  with  tax- 
p>ayers'  dollars.  It  was  not  damaging  Inter- 
national communism — it  was  damaging  an 
Important  American  Institution — a  free  asso- 
ciation of  coUege  students.  Without  the 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  students  them- 
selves, the  CIA  transformed  this  free  student 
association  into  a  Government-operated  spy 
nest  and  destroyed  the  value  of  almost  every- 
thing these  Idealistic  students  strove  to  ac- 
complish over  a  16-year  period. 

The  only  basis  for  holding  our  yoimg  peo- 
ple up  as  examples  to  the  world  Is  the  fact 
that  they  are  free.  They  are  not  the  paid 
stooges  of  the  Government  as  many  Com- 
munist students  are.  By  Infiltrating  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association  with  CIA  agents 
and  taxpayers'  dollars,  we  have  undermined 
the  most  Important  thing  that  our  students 
stood  for.  The  next  time  our  students  cite 
their  all-Important  American  freedom,  they 
win  receive  smirks  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

You  cannot  adequately  Judge  the  evil  of 


any  of  these  practices  I  have  cited  If  you 
think  of  how  they  affect  only  Communists 
and  criminals.  One  must  consider  first  of  aU 
how  they  affect  Innocent  American  citizens, 
bow  they  t4ir"1«»''  the  American  ideal,  how 
they  corrode  the  free  society  of  our  ancestors 
so  valiantly  fought  to  create. 

Secret  slush  funds  such  as  the  CIA  used, 
wiretapping  devices  such  as  Government 
agencies  use,  secretly  subsidized  American 
books  and  cloak-and-dagger  private  detective 
agencies  are  not  subject  to  the  checks  and 
balances  so  cherished  by  free  American 
citizens. 

If  you  should  be  one  of  those  who  think 
It  aU  right  for  the  CIA  to  finance  the  NSA, 
then  what  conceivable  check  would  you  pro- 
vide on  such  activity?  Would  you  allow  an 
Individual  agent  to  pass  out  $400,000  a  year 
to  such  an  association  In  any  way  he  saw  fit? 
Could  he  bestow  such  funds  on  his  friends 
within  the  organization?  Could  he  use  them 
conceivably  for  Immoral  purposes?  Since  we 
did  not  know  that  this  was  being  done  In  the 
first  place,  how  would  we  know  that  the 
amount  of  money  pwured  Into  this  sordid 
scheme  was  a  wise  investment?  In  other 
words,  what  kind  of  budget  review  could  a 
free  society  carry  out  on  this  secret  opera- 
tion? We  have  already  read  how  CIA  money 
was  used  to  finance  a  ludicrous  book-selUng 
operation  nin  by  a  group  of  high  living, 
naive  young  businessmen. 

PoUce  officers  are  subjected  to  strict  rules 
and  regulations.  Many  of  them  serve  hero- 
loaJly  for  a  Ufetime  at  low  pay,  even  In  the 
face  of  great  danger.  They  Uve  In  a  goldfish 
bowl  because  society  holds  them  too  high 
standards  of  conduct.  What  standards  do  we 
apply  to  private  detectives  and  secret  agents 
who  are  now  padding  about  the  country, 
financed  by  taxpayers'  dollars,  subjected  to 
none  of  the  rules  and  regulations  applied  to 
policemen,  with  virtuaUy  no  budget  review 
as  to  how  they  spend  the  taxpayers'  money, 
free  to  operate  in  almost  any  way  It  suits 
their  purpose  and  the  purposes  of  their  far- 
flung  cUents? 

I  think  It  Lb  worthwhile  considering  for  a 
moment  what  happened  In  Germany. 

After  World  War  I,  Germany  was  a  de- 
feated nation  suffering  from  severe  economic 
problems  and  poUtlcal  disunity  which  bor- 
dered on  anarchy.  The  problems  of  the  na- 
tion were  so  great  and  the  morale  of  its 
people  was  so  low  that  they  put  themselves 
Into  the  hands  of  a  dictator  who  promised 
to  correct  the  greatest  problems.  By  crusading 
against  what  he  described  as  corrupt  and 
sUUster  minority  forces — primarily  commu- 
nism and  members  of  the  Jewish  faith — he 
managed  to  unite  much  of  the  nation.  By 
constructing  a  mighty  war  machine  he  man- 
aged to  put  the  German  factory  and  workers 
back  to  work  again.  So  the  great  concerns  of 
the  German  pubUc  appeared  to  have  been 
met.  Yet  be  did  this  at  a  terrible  cost.  He 
Instituted  police-state  terrorism.  He  abol- 
ished the  constitutional  guarantees  such 
as  we  have  In  our  Constitution  and  BlU  of 
Rights.  He  developed  propaganda  Into  an  art 
form.  In  his  case  too,  the  inteUlgence  serv- 
ice, the  wiretapping,  the  propaganda  pubUca- 
tlons  and  the  cloak  and  dagger  Investiga- 
tions were  aimed  at  Communists  and  crimi- 
nals— at  least  as  he  defined  them. 

The  United  States  of  1967  Is  by  no  means 
the  Germany  of  1933;  I  do  not  meem  to 
exaggerate.  But  If  the  people  of  America 
tolerate  the  Intrusions  of  the  CIA  Into  free 
domestic  Institutions  such  as  the  National 
Student  Association,  If  they  tolerate  Indis- 
criminate wiretapping  and  electronic  eaves- 
dropping by  Government  agencies.  If  they 
allow  their  taxes  to  be  spent  to  corrupt  au- 
thors and  subsidize  what  appear  to  be  legit- 
imate books.  If  they  aUow  private  detectives 
to  silence  those  who  would  criticize  our 
society,  we  wiU  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
embracing  the  poUce-state  psychology  which 
gripped  Germany  foUowlng  World  War  I 
and  sowed  the  seeds  of  disaster. 
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It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  "It  coulB  not 
happen  here."  These  recent  deyelopiienta 
have  shown  that  It  can — without  our  know- 
ing It.  It  naay  be  that  the  laat  several  t>re«l- 
denta  and  a  few  selected  congreasional  lead- 
ers were  aware  that  the  National  Student 
Association  was  a  front  for  our  Intem^tlon- 
al,  secret  Intelligence  operation.  But  most 
Ckingressmen  and  Senators  were  unaw^  of 
It;  certainly  the  presa  was  not  aware  i  of  It 
nor  was  the  public  and.  therefore,  this  Secret 
Intelligence  service  was  In  a  position  Where 
It  could  have  done  grave  harm  to  American 
democracy  without  our  even  knowing  li- 
lt may  be  that  the  last  few  Preslidents 
and  a  few  key  Government  officials  are  aware 
that  Federal  agenclee  are  tapping  telepljonea. 
bugging  offices  and  homes,  but  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon  assured  Senator  LdNO  of 
Missouri  on  July  13,  1968.  that  wiretapping 
was  absolutely  banned  by  the  Internal  Rieve- 
nue  Service.  To  his  embarrassment.  th«  Sec- 
retary's own  counsel  informed  him  th4t  the 
IRS  was  tapping  public  telephones  in  the 
IRS  building  m  Washington.  It  wa«  retealed 
later  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Treasury  Department  had  been  conduct- 
ing a  course  for  agents  In  the  art  of  elec- 
tronic snooping. 

The  president  of  General  Motors  his  as- 
sured us  that  be  did  not  know  that  hla  firm 
bad  hired  Vincent  Glllen  to  probe  Into  every 
aspect  of  the  personal  life  of  Ralph  Kader 
In  an  obTloua  attempt  to  silence  him.  ;I  am 
sure  we  will  soon  hear  of  something  dotie  by 
the  Wackenhut  (3orp.  of  which  the  Qovjemor 
of  Florida  was  blissfully  unaware. 

What  this  shows  Is  that  democratic  insti- 
tutions cannot  control  police-state  titles 
once  they  are  set  in  motion.  If  secret  agents 
un  given  millions  of  dollars  tc  dispense  in 
secret.  If  Investigators  are  allowed  to  break 
Into  homes  and  Install  eavesdroppin|  de- 
vices, then  the  people  given  these  special,  se- 
cret powers  become  a  kind  of  new  goivern- 
ment  all  their  own.  That  is  why  the  tecrec 
police  in  Germany  and  Russia  becot^e  so 
powerful,  once  they  were  allowed  to  do  things 
which  were  outside  the  law  and  forbidden  Co 
other  agencies.  Once  they  acquired  these 
powers  and  gathered  their  secret  informa- 
tion, they  became  a  law  unto  themselves. 

Once  we  embark  upon  the  use  of  p4)llce- 
Btate  tactics,  even  if  we  piously  protesD  that 
we  are  using  these  tactics  only  on  Coi|imu- 
nlsts  and  criminals,  we  take  a  long  step  away 
from  democratic  self-government. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  call  a! halt. 
I  think  that  the  President  of  the  rtiited 
States,  the  Congress,  the  Federal  agepcies. 
State  and  local  government  and  largol  cor- 
porations, which  carry  heavy  public  respon- 
sibility should  all  pledge  themselves  tp  ab- 
stain from  such  practices  in  the  futute. 

I  do  think  the  Congress  shotild  inquire 
Into  this  whole  sordid  business  and  find  out 
Jtist  how  widespread  and  Just  how  vicious  It 
has  become.  X  think  that  kind  of  catiarsis 
would  be  helpful.  But  I  am  primarily  con- 
cerned about  the  future.  Even  if  we  cinnot 
purge  ourselves  of  all  that  has  happened  be- 
fore, we  should  make  a  clear,  firm  premise 
that  these  things  will  not  be  done  aga^n.  If 
government  and  the  public  does  not  insist 
upon  such  a  promise,  I  fear  for  the  futrlre  of 
democracy  In  these  United  States. 

Wiretapping  by  Government  should'  cer- 
tainly be  limited  to  cases  involving  national 
security. 

All  private  bugging  should  be  outlawed 
with  stiff  penalties. 

The  CIA's  Jurisdiction  and  method  <^  su- 
pervision should  be  overhauled. 

The  employes  of  the  CIA  are  certalnljt  ded- 
icated American  citizens.  The  organl:aatlon 
has  a  critical  Intelligence  gathering  func- 
tion. The  national  security  must  be  protected 
by  the  effective  performance  of  that  func- 
tion. However,  recent  events  would  se«m  to 
clearly  indicate  that  the  limits  of  it4  role 
must  be  more  clearly  delineated  and  1^  ac- 
tivities more  carefully  supervised. 


Wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdropping 
should  be  used  only  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security.  This  should  apply  to  sub- 
version and  organized  crime,  under  court  au- 
thorization with  annual  review  by  Congress. 


ByMr.HOT.T.TNGS: 

S.  1551.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no 
reduction  shall  be  made  in  old-age  in- 
surance benefits  amounts  to  which  a 
woman  is  entitled  if  she  has  120  quar- 
ters of  coverage.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  HOTJiTNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  will 
allow  women  with  30  years  of  social  se- 
curity coverage  to  retire,  with  full  bene- 
fits, at  age  62.  This  bill  is  timely  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  recognizes  the  special  con- 
tributions of  the  American  womsm  to 
the  growth  of  our  trillion  dollar  econ- 
omy, and  in  so  doing  it  helps  to  right 
some  long-standing  wrongs.  There  are 
over  30  million  women  employed  out- 
side the  home  in  the  United  States — they 
comprise  over  38  percent  of  the  total 
work  force.  Yet  over  the  years,  there 
have  imdeniably  been  salary  and  Job 
discriminations  against  women.  Pay  has 
been  lower,  promotions  have  been  more 
difflcult  to  come  by,  opportunities  for 
meaningful  employment  have  been  more 
scarce.  It  is  long  since  time  to  give  some 
encouragement  to  the  working  woman, 
instead  of  a  constant  diet  of  discourage- 
ment and  discrimination. 

My  second  reason  for  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
at  this  time  concerns  practical  economics. 
Six  percent  of  the  Nation's  work  force 
is  today  unemployed.  By  allowing  older 
women  to  retire  earlier  with  full  bene- 
fits, this  bill  will  open  up  thousands  of 
Jobs  for  workers  who  are  at  this  very 
moment  out  of  work.  It  would  be  a 
needed  shot  in  the  arm  for  the  ailing 
American  economy.  My  bill  also  has  a 
longer  range  significance.  With  a  rising 
population  and  the  increasing  produc- 
tivity of  each  individual  worker,  earlier 
retirement  patterns  will  no  doubt  be  the 
wave  of  the  future.  Govenmient  sta- 
tistics estimate  that  by  1990,  just  10  per- 
cent of  our  population  will  be  capable  of 
producing  100  percent  of  our  goods.  If 
this  be  true,  then  our  work  and  leisure 
patterns  will  have  to  undergo  significant 
change.  Passage  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing will  help  us  take  an  important 
first  step  in  the  transition  to  the  new 
day  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  as  economi- 
cally sound  as  it  is  socially  desirable.  It 
is  not  In  any  shape,  manner  or  form  a 
giveaway.  It  would  apply  only  to  those 
women  who  have  been  in  the  work  force 
for  120  quarters — 30  full  years.  Such 
workers  have  contributeu  far  more  to  the 
social  security  trust  fund  than  they  will 
ever  receive  from  it.  They  have  been 
working  since  before  the  Second  World 
War  to  make  oiu^  the  most  powerful 
Nation  on  earth.  They  are  due  some  con- 
sideration for  those  long  years  of  serv- 
ice, and  we  can  acknowledge  our  debt  by 
pa&sage  of  this  legislation.  It  is  time  to 
remove  the  financial  penalty  for  retiring 
before  age  65.  Under  the  system  I  seek 
to  change,  a  woman  retiring  at  age  62 
is  entitled  to  only  80  percent  of  normal 
benefits.  This  new  legislation  would  pro- 


vide her  with  full,  100  percent,  benefits. 
The  social  security  trust  fund  can  fl. 
nance  this  change  with  no  Jeopardy  to  it- 
self, and  the  economy  will  benefit  greatly 
from  the  change.  Therefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  measure  their 
most  serious  and  promp*  consideration. 


By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 

S.  1553.  A  bill  to  amend  section  455  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
clarify  and  establish  into  law  a  principle 
concerning  the  Federal  judiciary  wliich 
heretofore  has  been  disastrously  ambig- 
uous. The  absence  of  clarity  on  when  a 
member  of  the  Federal  judiciary  should 
disqualify  himself  from  a  case  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  rejection  of  Judge 
Clement  P.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Since  the  vote  on  the 
Haynsworth  nomination  in  November  of 
1969,  the  issue  hEis  been  raised  several 
times  within  the  Federal  judiciary.  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  correct  this 
problem,  in  faimes';  to  the  members  of 
the  Federal  judiciary. 

There  are  basically  two  sources  of  law 
regarding  the  issue  of  disqualification. 
Rrst  is  the  common  law  and  the  second 
is  the  statutory  law.  In  common  law,  a 
judge  was  boimd  to  disqualify  himself 
only  for  interest  in  the  litigation.  Today 
by  decision  and  statute  we  have  three 
grounds  for  disqualification — bias,  in- 
terest, and  a  direct  relationship.  We  have 
two  Federal  statutes  that  directly  involve 
this  point: 

Interest  of  Justice  or  Judge.  Any  Justice  or 
judge  of  the  United  States  shall  disqualify 
himself  in  any  case  in  which  he  has  a  sub- 
stantial interest,  has  been  of  counsel,  U  or 
has  been  a  material  witness,  or  Is  so  related 
to  or  connected  with  any  party  or  his  at- 
torney as  to  render  It  improper,  in  his  opin- 
ion, for  blm  to  sit  on  the  trial,  appeal,  or 
other  proceeding  therein — 28  USC  Sec.  i65. 

Bias  or  prejudice  of  Judge.  Whenever  a 
party  to  any  proceeding  in  a  district  court 
makes  and  files  a  timely  and  sufficient  af- 
fidavit that  the  Judge  before  whom  the  mat- 
ter is  pending  has  a  personal  bias  or  prejudice 
either  against  him  or  in  favor  of  any  adverse 
party,  such  Judge  shall  proceed  no  further 
therein,  but  another  Judge  siiall  be  assigned 
to  hear  such  proceeding — 38  USC  Sec.  144. 

Major  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Hajmsworth  nomination  was  the  point 
that  the  judge  has  a  duty  to  disqualify 
when  he  should,  but  has  an  equal  duty  to 
sit  when  he  should. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  the  investigation 
was  thorough.  The  finding  imder  exist- 
ing law  was  that  the  judge  had  a  duty  to 
sit  rather  than  disqualify  himself  be- 
cause the  financial  interest  was  so  small. 
The  Americsm  Bar  Association,  which 
promulgated  the  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics,  absolved  Judge  Haynsworth  of 
any  suspicion.  However  the  cloud  of 
doubt  created  by  his  opponents  became 
so  dark  that  it  hid  all  of  his  distinguished 
qualifications  and  he  was  defeated. 

In  my  judgment.  Judge  Haynsworth 
never  violated  the  statutes  or  the  Canons 
of  Judicial  Ethics,  but  the  fact  that  this 
issue  caused  weeks  of  debate  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  clearly  imderscores  the  prob- 
lem. During  *his  debate,  I  introduced  a 
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bill  which  wotild  amend  title  28,  section 
465  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make 
clear  when  a  judge  should  disqualify 
bimself. 

The  decision  when  a  judge  should  dis- 
qualify himself  has  been  left  to  his  dis- 
cretion. In  the  Haynsworth  tase,  how- 
ever, the  judge  was  sissailed  for  exercising 
discretion,  which  his  opponents  disliked. 
The  amendment  I  introduce  today  is  an 
Improved  version  of  my  previous  bill.  I 
have  consulted  with  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary,  the  legal  profession— both 
In  practice  and  In  education — and  ofltt- 
dals  of  the  Justice  Department.  This  bill 
combines  their  Joint  thinking  on  this 
subject. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  Is  presently  constituted,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  further  nomination;  will  take 
place  in  the  not-too  distant  future.  I 
believe  it  is  extremely  important  that  we 
correct  the  obvious  deficiency  caused  by 
Congress  and  make  certtdn  that  there  Is 
no  question  regarding  the  exercising  of 
discretion  of  a  member  of  the  judiciary 
on  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  in  its  entirety. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1553 
A  bin  to  amend  section  456  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
BepreaentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4B5  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  the  entire  section  and 
adding  in  lieu  thereof: 

'Sk;.  465.  ItmMMar  or  Jusnc*  ok  Jvwat. — 
Any  Justice  of  the  United  States  shall  dH- 
({oalUy  himself  in  any  proceeding  where^ 

"(1)  He  has  a  fixed  belief  concerning  the 
merits  of  the  matter  in  controversy  or  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  material  facts  concerning 
ti 

"(2)  He  has  previously  served  as  coimsel 
in  the  matter  in  controversy,  or  has  been  a 
material  witness  concerning  it, 

"(8)  He  Is  wlthm  the  fourth  degree  of 
rtlaUonshlp  by  blood  or  marriage  to  a  per- 
son who^ 

"(a)  Is  a  party  to  the  proceeding  or  an 
oOcer  or  director  of  a  party; 

"(b)  Is  acting  as  counsel  In  the  proceed- 

"(c)  To  the  Judge's  knowledge  has  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  the  matter  in  controversy 
or  the  affairs  of  a  party  to  the  proceeding; 

"(d)  Will  likely  be  a  material  witness  in 
ttM  proceeding. 

"(4)  He  knows  that  be.  Individually  or  as 
a  fiduciary,  lias  a  financial  interest  In  the 
subject  matter  in  controversy,  or  In  a  party 
to  the  proceeding.  A  Judge  should  make  rea- 
sonable effort  to  inform  himself  about  his 
personal  and  fiducial  financial  interests  and 
those  of  the  members  of  his  family  residing 
In  his  household.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
iubsectlon : 

"(a)  'Fiduciary'  means  executor,  admin- 
istrator, trustee,  guardian,  and  the  like. 

"(b)  "Member  of  his  family  residing  In  his 
household'  means  any  relative  by  blood  or 
mamage,  or  a  person  treated  in  fact  as  a 
relative,  who  resides  permanently  in  the 
Judge's  household. 

"(c)  'Financial  interest*  mcludes  any  legal 
ot  equitable  economic  Interest,  however 
<man,  and  any  relationship  as  director,  ad- 
"■or.  or  other  active  participant,  except 
that— 

"(I)  ownership  In  a  mutual  or  common 
InTeatment  fimd  that  holds  securities  Is  not 
a  "financial  interest'  In  such  securities; 


"(U)  ownership  of  government  bonds  la 
not  a  'financial  interest'  unless  the  proceed- 
ing Involves  the  validity  of  the  tonds  or 
could  substantially  affect  their  value. 

"(6)  A  Judge  disqualified  by  the  terms  of 
subdivisions  (3)  or  (4)  of  this  sulasection 
a::ay.  if  be  chooses  to  do  so,  disclose  to  an 
appropriate  court  officer.  ftiUy  and  in  writing, 
the  basis  of  bis  disqualification.  The  court 
officer  shall  transmit  the  statement  to  all 
parties.  If  all  parties  and  counsel  thereupon 
agree  in  writing  to  remit  the  Judge's  dla- 
qualification,  the  judge  may  participate  in 
the  proceeding.  The  Judge's  statement  and 
the  consents  of  the  parties  and  cotmsel  stiall 
be  Incorporated  In  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings." 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  iNOun,  Mr. 
Moin)ALE,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  smd  Mr.  Harris)  : 
S.  1554.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  hi  order  to  au- 
thorize free  or  reduced  rate  transporta- 
tion to  handicapped  persons  and  per- 
sons who  are  70  years  of  age  or  older, 
and  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced  rate 
transportation  for  persons  who  are  70 
years  of  age  of  older.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

raAVIX   FOR    ELDXRI.T    AND    HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf    of    Senators    Bttrdick,    Inoute, 

MONDALE,     PaSTORE,     McGOVERN,     HARRIS 

and  myself,  I  introduce  legislation  to 
permit  the  Nation's  commercial  air,  rail, 
and  buslines  to  offer  free  or  reduced 
travel  rates  to  the  elderly  and  the  hand- 
icapped. 

This  will  help  both  the  industry,  with 
its  growing  numbers  of  empty  seats,  and 
the  elderly  and  handicapped,  with  their 
critical  mobility  problems. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  will: 

Permit  elderly  persons  to  travel  at 
free  or  reduced  fares  on  airlines,  rail- 
roads, and  buslines,  and 

Offer  the  same  discoimts  to  the  blind, 
the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped, and  persons  traveling  In  their 
attendance  on  airlines.  Existing  law  al- 
ready applies  to  the  railroads  and  bus- 
lines. 

This  legislation  would  be  permisfilve, 
allowing  the  carrier  to  decide  for  It- 
self how  much,  if  any,  discount  to  offer. 

I  would  reconmaend,  however,  that  the 
discount  for  such  passengers  be  at  least 
33  to  50  percent,  the  amount  the  airlines 
now  give  to  certain  yoimg  passengers. 
The  purpose  of  that  program  is  to  en- 
courage young  people  to  fly  now  and  de- 
velop the  aviation  habit  so  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  airline  passengers  as 
adults. 

The  Nation's  railroads  and  buslines 
have  offered  reduced  fares  for  more  than 
three  decades  to  the  blind  and  their 
sighted  guides  as  well  as  to  handicapped 
persons  and  their  attendants. 

I  would  h(H>e  they  would  expand  this 
policy  by  extending  similar  fare  conces- 
sions to  the  elderly  and  that  the  air- 
lines would  do  likewise. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  would 
be  of  benefit  to  the  carriers  as  well  as 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

A  great  many  of  these  are  persons  on 
fixed  Incomes.  Every  fare  hike — and  we 


have  seen  quite  a   few  lately — strikes 
them  more  severely  than  anyone  else. 

Meaningful  fare  concessions  could  well 
encourage  such  persons  to  travel  more 
often.  This  would  relieve  some  of  the 
misery  and  boredom  of  advanced  age 
and  Inflrmity,  permitting  than  to  visit 
friends,  family  and  relatives  more  easily 
and  more  economically. 

As  for  the  carriers,  there  Is  not  a  single 
one  that  could  not  use  the  business.  Some 
airlines  are  flying  half  empty;  buses 
have  their  share  of  unsold  seats  and  the 
railroads  are  practically  deserted. 

In  response  to  the  decline  in  passen- 
gers, airlines  are  increasing  their  fares, 
despite  the  old  economic  axiom  that 
vrhen.  demand  goes  down  you  lower  the 
price,  not  raise  It,  to  attract  more 
customers. 

Airline  Industry  studies  reveal  that 
only  47  percent  of  the  adult  population 
of  this  country  has  ever  flown,  Including 
28  percent  In  the  12  months  prior  to 
June  1970. 

In  the  21-to-34  age  bracket,  only  54 
percent  had  ever  flown.  That  figure 
drtwped  to  50  percent  for  the  35-to-49 
group  and  40  percent  of  the  50-and-over 
set.  If  they  had  continued  to  age  66  to 
70  and  above,  the  researchers  would 
have  learned  that  far  fewer  had  ever 
bought  an  airline  ticket. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  they  did 
not  want  to.  Fewer  and  fewer  persons  are 
afraid  to  fly  any  more,  but  one  big  rea- 
son they  do  not  is  lack  of  opportunity 
and  proper  encouragement. 

The  airlines  of  this  country  have  a 
whole  repertoire  of  prtMnotlonal  fares, 
but  none  specifically  for  the  elderly. 

If  a  person  is  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  22,  he  can  fly  at  a  33  percent  dla- 
coimt  In  a  reserved  seat  or  at  half-price 
on  standby  basis.  The  airlines  like  this 
because,  and  rightly  so,  they  feel  that 
these  are  their  f  utiire  customers  and  they 
want  to  condition  the  Pepsi  generation  to 
get  into  the  flying  habit. 

Unfortunately,  they  apparently  do  not 
feel  there  is  much  future  in  trying  to 
attract  the  older  generation. 

Yet,  as  I  said,  multl-mllllon-dollar  jet- 
liners are  flying  half  empty,  and  there 
are  thousands  of  grandparents  and  other 
elderly  persons  who  would  like  to  fly  to 
visit  family  and  friends.  But,  all  too  of- 
ten the  cost  of  air  transportation  is  too 
high  for  their  meager  income. 

The  airlines  offer  their  youth  dis- 
counts, as  I  said. 

Servicemen  get  a  similar  deal,  and 
they,  too,  deserve  the  break.  And  many 
adults  can  get  large  discoimts  of  30  to 
50  percent  on  some  routes  at  certain 
times. 

Canadian  airlines  offer  discount  fares 
for  theh:  elderly  passengers — everyone 
over  65  and  over  can  fly  at  half -fare  on  a 
space-available  basis.  The  only  airline  In 
the  United  States  offering  such  a  dis- 
count, according  to  the  Air  Transport 
Association,  Is  In  Hawaii. 

But  many  elderly  persons  will  not  wish 
to  travel  by  air,  and  they  should  have  the 
same  reduced- fare  opportunities  on 
whatever  mode  they  prefer. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
that  opportunity  and  to  help  the  elderly 
and  the  handlcaK>ed  get  more  pleasure 
out  of  life. 
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By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  hiinself    would  correct  a  serious  inequity  in  the    amendment  predicate  stated  in  the  pre- 
and  Mr.  Nelson)  :  1  law.  amble  to  the  act.  In  any  event,  the  Court 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  add  my  determined,  the  preamble  notwithstand- 
ing, that  Congress  really  intended  to  ex- 
ercise 14th  amendment  powers.  In  this 
connection,  the  Court  said  in  Perkbu 
against  Matthews,  decided  January  It 
1971: 


S.  1555.  A  bil2  to  extend  to  all  unknar- 
rled  individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of 
income  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married 
individuals  filing  Joint  returns.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX     EQDITT     FOB     THE     SINGLE     TAXP/lizZa. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  the 
social,  economic,  and  family  structures 
of  America  continue  to  change.  Govern- 
ment also  must  change  in  its  efforts  to 
provide  services  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  raise  revenues  fairly  for  these 
services. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  present  in- 
equities in  our  tax  structure  is  taxa- 
tion of  single  persons  at  a  different!  rate 
and  by  different  tax  schedules  than 
married  couples. 

The  split  income  taxation  of  ^oar- 
ried  couples  became  law  when  thejPed- 
eral  Government  permitted  joint)  re- 
turns on  family  income.  This  was  done 
to  provide  national  uniformity,  since 
some  States  had  enacted  laws  whi(ii,  in 
effect,  said  that  the  husband's  income 
was  to  be  considered  as  having  Ibeen 
earned  equally  by  both  husband  and 
wife.  , 

This  was  an  understandable  mote  to 
provide  uniformity  in  the  taxation  of 
couples  from  State  to  State.  However, 
in  lowering  the  effective  rate  for  them, 
the  Government  penalized  the  single 
taxpayer. 

Certainly,  there  should  be  some  means 
of  providing  tax  relief  for  families.  |tals 


name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  other  Congresses,  as  the  Senator 
has  recalled,  by  the  former  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  Mr.  McCarthy.  I  introduce 
this  bill  today  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  myself.  I  do  so  be- 
cause one  of  the  most  glaring  inequities 
in  our  present  tax  structure  is  taxation 
of  single  persons  at  a  different  rate  and 
by  different  tax  schedules  than  married 
couples. 

Today  is  the  final  date  for  final  tax 
returns.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  April  15, 1  can 
think  of  no  better  date  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  bring  equity  to  the  tax  structures. 
This  bill  should  meet  with  warm  and 
generous  reception  in  light  of  what  most 
people  are  going  through  today. 


By  Mr.  aLLEN: 

S.  1556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  exempt  certain  an- 
nexations, mergers,  and  consolidations 
of  political  subdivisions  of  a  State  from 
the  validation  provisions  of  section  5 
thereof.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  in  the 
nature  of  a  one-sentence  amendment  to 
section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  For  the  purpose  of  brief  discussion. 


,,      ^^  ,  ,1  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 

ing   a  family  these  days,  partlcu^rly     text  of  the  biU  be  printed  in  this  place 
when   the  wife  does  not  work,   is  ex-     jn  the  Record. 


tremely  difficult.  Prices  continue  to  rise. 
However,  the  proper  way  to  work '  this 
factor  into  the  tax  equation  is  through 
personal  exemptions  that  are  realistic. 
The  Tax  Reform  Act  increases  the  jper- 
sonal  exemption  to  $750  by  1973.  TMs  Is 
clearly  Insufficient.  The  $600  deduction 
Is  decades  old.  It  was  meant  initially  to 
reflect  the  cost  of  raising  a  child  lor  1 
year.  We  must  increase  the  persona]  ex- 
emption substantially  this  Congress. 
This  will  provide  both  a  spending  stim- 
ulus to  the  economy  and  a  meanp  of 
recognizing,  in  a  realistic  manner,  the 
increased  costs  of  raising  a  family. 

I  introduce  legislation  today  to  igive 
relief  to  unmarried  taxpayers.  The  Tax 
Reform  Act  narrowed  the  equity  gajp  so 
that  the  unmarried  now  pay  onl^  20 
percent  more  than  what  married  per- 
sons pay.  The  Congress  must  act  toon 
to  remove  the  remainder  of  this  gap. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  to  (^  in 
achieving  a  tnily  progressive  and  equi- 
table tax  structure.  However,  right  inow 
we  can  begin  by  erasing  this  obvlou4  in- 
equity. I  shall,  in  the  near  future,  intro- 
duce the  other  side  of  this  legislative 
coin — ^increasing  the  personal  ex^p- 
tlon  to  a  figure  that  reflects  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  1970's  rather  than,  the 
1930's. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  wlll|  the 
Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  ] 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  cosponsoring  similar  legisla- 
tion on  a  previous  occasion  some  years 
ago.  I  commend  the  Senator  for  intro- 
ducing it  again  at  this  time.  I  thirk  it 


There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1556 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Rlghta  Act  ot 
1965  to  exempt  certain  annexations,  merg- 
ers,  and   consolidations  of  political   sub- 
divisions of  a  State  from  the  validation 
provisions  of  section  5  thereof 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence :  "The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  annexa- 
tion, merger  or  consolidation  of  political  sub- 
divisions or  incorporation  of  new  political 
subdivisions  in  any  State  if  any  such  annexa- 
tion, merger,  consolidation  or  incorporation 
Is  accomplished  pursuant  to  State  law  en- 
acted prior  to  November  1,  1964." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  necessary  because  the  is- 
sue of  the  legality  of  annexations,  merg- 
ers or  consolidations,  which  may  be  ac- 
complished by  political  subdivisions  In 
in  every  State  in  the  United  States  may 
now  be  contested  in  appropriate  State  or 
Federal  courts  by  reason  of  recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

It  is  a  paradoxical  irony  that  the  de- 
cisions were  handed  down  in  cases  which 
required  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  de- 
termine congressional  intent  in  the  en- 
actment of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965 — originally  intended  to  apply  only 
to  certain  States  primarily  in  the  South. 

The  Supreme  Court,  motivated  by 
what  I  believe  a  misguided  zeal  to  give 
the  act  the  broadest  possible  scope,  found 
It  necessary  to  close  its  eyes  to  the  15th 


Congress  intended  to  adopt  the  con- 
cept of  voting  artlcxUated  In  Reynolds  v 
Sims,  377  U.S.  533  (1964)  and  protect  Negroes 
against  a  dilution  of  their  voting  power. 

Proceeding  from  the  14th  amendment 
rationale,  the  Supreme  Court  equated 
annexations,  mergers,  and  consolida- 
tions with  legislative  redlstricting  and 
invoked  14th  amendment  principles 
established  in  the  reapportionment  deci- 
sions. For  example,  the  Court  said  In 
Allen  v.  State  Board  of  Election,  393 
U.S.  544,  569: 

The  right  to  vote  can  be  affected  by  a 
dilution  of  voting  power  as  well  as  by  an 
absolute  prohibition  on  casting  a  ballot. 
Citing  Reynolds  v.  Sims. 

In  Perkins  against  Matthews,  decided 
January  14,  1971,  the  Court  said: 

In  term  of  dilution  of  voting  power,  there 
Is  no  difference  between  a  change  from  dis- 
trict to  at  large  elections  and  an  annexa- 
tion which  changes  both  the  boundaries 
and  the  ward  lines  of  a  city  to  include 
more  votes. 

One  result  of  equating  annexation, 
mergers,  and  consolidations  with  legis- 
lative redlstricting  and  applying  princi- 
ples enunciated  in  the  reapportionment 
cases  is  to  subject  annexations,  mergers, 
and  consolidations  in  any  place  in  the 
Nation  to  racial  criteria  with  particular 
reference  to  dilution  of  voting  power. 
This  result  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
regional  application  which  Congress  in- 
tended by  enactment  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  In  this  connection, 
Justice  Harlan  said  in  Allen: 

The  statute,  as  the  Court  now  con- 
strues it,  deals  with  a  problem  that  Is  na- 
tional In  scope.  I  And  it  especially  difficult 
to  believe  that  Congress  would  single  out 
a  handful  of  States  as  requiring  stricter 
federal  supervision  concerning  their  treat- 
ment of  a  problem  that  may  well  be  just 
as  serious  in  parts  of  the  North  as  it  is  in 
the  South. 

Indeed,  I  would  have  very  substantial  con- 
stitutional difficulties  with  the  statute  if  I 
were  to  accept  such  a  construction. 

Indeed,  if  Congress  intended  to  adopt 
the  concept  of  voting  articulated  in  the 
reapportionment  decisions,  then  it  must 
follow  that  an  annexation  which  results 
in  dilution  of  the  weight  of  votes  of  a 
racial  minority  in  any  multiracial  polit- 
ical subdivision  in  the  Nation  is  open  to 
attack  on  the  same  constitutional 
grounds  and  in  the  same  manner  as  re- 
apportionment and  redlstricting  legisla- 
tion was  attacked  In  every  State. 

Mr.  President,  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  be  under  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  annexations,  mergers,  and  con- 
solidations accomplished  by  political  sub- 
divisions in  their  respective  States  are 
Immime  from  attack  because  such  States 
were  not  originally  covered  by  provisions 
of  the  VoUng  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Private 
citizens  have  a  standing  to  invoke  14tti 
amendment  protections  in  all  States. 

Under  authority  of  28  U.S.C.  1343: 
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rlghU  including 
added) 


District    courts  .  .  .  have    original    jiirls-  language    of    the    statute    does    not    make  priated  to  retire  bonds  to  finance  capital 

<Uction   of   any   civU   action   authorized   by  crystal-clear  its  intended  scope.   (Emphasis  improvements. 

law  to  be  commenced  by  any  person:   .  .  .  added).  Prudent  investors  In  municipal  bonds 

(4)  To  recover  damages  or  to  secure  equl-  j^.  ^^  ^  remembered  that  the  Su-  are  not  likely  to  invest  a  penny  until 

**'^''  °'Z'^VnJ  far  t'lTe  nrot^ect^n  of  ^^\  preme  Court  found  an  intent  on  the  part  challenges  have  been  previously  deter- 

"ZM^gtZr^ntT^te^^pn^i  of  Congress  to  adopt  the  14th  amend-  niined  by  the  highest  court  of  appeals, 

i7K,.»«    y          y  ^^^^  rationale  articulated  in  Reynolds  the  Supreme  Court  itself. 

against  Sims  ante;  hence.  Congress  in-  Such  questions  will  be  raised  through- 
Let  me  repeat  that  the  Supreme  court  ^^^^^^  ^  protect  citizens  from  a  dilu-  out  the  United  States  if  an  annexation, 
has  held  that  a  dilution  of  votmg  Ppwer  ^^^^  ^  ^^  weight  of  their  votes  such  consolidation  or  merger  has  even  an  in- 
Is  the  equivalent  to  an  absolute  prohibi-  ^  might  result  when  a  multiracial  com-  cidental  effect  of  diluting  the  weight  of 
Oon  on  casting  a  ballot.  munity  accomplishes  an  annexation,  the  vote  of  Negroes  whether  they  be  In 
I  suggest  that  the  right  to  cast  a  ballot  j^grger  or  consolidation.  a  majority  or  in  a  minority  In  a  multi- 
is  protected  in  every  jurisdiction  of  the  j^^.  president,  I  think  that  Congress  racial  community. 
United  States.  The  problems  presented  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  responsibility  to  clarify  Mr.  President,  these  few  remarks  do 
are  national— not  regional.  If  an  an-  ^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  cormection  several  not  begin  to  exhaust  the  potential  for 
nexation,  merger,  or  consolidation  is  ac-  things  can  be  said  with  certainty.  It  must  harmful  consequences  which  can  rea- 
complished  by  any  political  subdivision  ^  assumed  that  law  foUows  the  dictate  sonably  be  anticipated  by  the  Supreme 
In  the  Nation,  the  question  of  its  effect  ^j  reason-  it  Is  not  concerned  with  trl-  Court  determinations  of  congressional 
on  dilution  of  voting  power  Is  necessarily  ggg  ^^j  ^J.  ^^^^  ^qj.  require  Impossiblli-  intent.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  adequate- 
raised,  ties  ly  describe  within  the  limitations  of  these 
Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  for  a  Reason  dictates  that  Congress  would  remarks  the  near  limitless  number  of 
moment  whether  or  not  Congress  in-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ot  intend  to  throw  a  road-  laws,  ordinances,  and  rules  which  are  in- 
tended to  open  this  can  of  worms  in  en-  jjJq^j^  j^  the  path  of  municipalities  which  volved  in  accomplishing  annexations, 
acting  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  j^j.g  continuously  seeking  to  annex,  merge,  mergers,  and  consolidations  by  munici- 
Members  of  Congress  know  that  the  ^j.  consolidate.  p>alities  and  other  political  subdivisions 
principal  reasons  for  extending  municl-  Reason  dictates  that  Congress  did  not  of  a  State. 

pal  boundaries  by  annexations,  consoli-  intend  to  inundate  Federal  courts  with  A  slight  indication  of  the  magnitude  of 

dations,   and   mergers   are:    to   extend  jiterally  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  problems  confronting  municipalities 

police  jurisdiction  and  thus  the  power  cases   Involving    trifling    but   necessary  and   other   poUtlcal    subdivisions   of   a 

to  tax;  the  addition  of  new  or  the  exten-  changes  in  voting  procedures  which  are  State  can  be  gained  from  a  glance  at  an 

sion  of  existing  municipal  services;  to  incident  to  annexations,  mergers  or  con-  index  of  procedures  required  by  Alabama 

effect  economies  in  the  operation  of  Gov-  golidatlons  laws  which  laws  are  applicable  to  a  single 

emment  by  avoiding  overlapping  and  Reason  dictates  that  Congress  did  not  category  of  municipalities  classified  by 

duplication  of  services;  or  to  increase  the  intend  to  compel  political  subdivisions  population. 

number  of  Inhabitants  in  order  to  more  ^^  g^  state  to  go  through  the  time-con-  Mr.  President,  for  purposes  of  illustra- 

lully  participate  in  per  capita  distribu-  gumlng  and  costly  procedures  such  as  tion,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 

tion  of  state  and  Federal  funds  and  serv-  surveying  by  metes  and  bounds  terrl-  copy  of  the  index  of  subjects  contained 

ices.  Members  of  Congress  also  know  the  ^^  ^  ^^  annexed;  preparing  plats  and  in   the   Code   of   Alabama— recompiled 

compelling  need  today  to  annex  territor-  maps;   advertising  notices  of  proposed  1958— title  37,  article  2,  be  printed  In 

ies  or  to  merge  and  consolidate  political  annexations;   announcing   the   date   of  the  Record. 

subdivisions.   Such   knowledge   suggests  referendums   and  undertaking   the  ex-  There  being  no  objection,  the  index 

that  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  enact  p^nse  of  conducting  elections  only  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

legislation  to  impede  annexations,  mer-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^  doubt  untU  the  U.S.  as  follows: 

gers,  and  so  forth.  Yet,  who  can  doubt  supreme  Court  finally  decides  whether  codx  of  Alabama,  RecoMPiua)  1958 

that  the  supreme  Court  has  invited  law-  ^j.  ^^j.  ^  particular  annexation  dilutes  ^^„cls  c  extension  ot  limits  or  cike.  of 

suits  m  every  multiracial  community  of  ^^^  weight  of  votes  of  a  racial  minority  as.ooo    inhabitants    ob     more;     bights, 

the  Nation  by  raising  questions  relaung  ^^  majority  in  a  commimlty.  powebs.  and  duties  or  crriEs  so  extended 

to  the  effect  of  such  annexations,  merg-  j^  President,  there  are  several  addl-  see 

ers,  consolidations  from  the  standpoint  y^nai   Important  problems  created   by  i38.  Power  to  extend  corporate  limits, 

of  diluting  the  weight  of  votes?  And  who  ^-^^   Supreme   Court   determination    of  139.  Resolution  to  extend  corporate  iimiu. 

can  doubt  that  the  possibility  of  costly  congressional  Intent  in  this  subject  area.  140.  Copy  of  resolution  and  map  or  plat  of 

litigation  on  these  actions  will  impede,  rj,^^^  problems  need  careful  examlna-  proposed  territory  certified  to  probate 

discourage,  and  otherwise  have  an  ad-  ^^         ^^  ^.^^  be  provided  only  by  con-  ...    J"l?e-,ud«i orders elecuon 

nr  oorf-^^Hro""'""^''      ^'^"''  """"^'  ^"*=^  ^«^^«^'  ^^^^  I  trust  Will  be  \'^_  ^^S£afX:rtTSZc^  election, 

or  consoimaie .'  scheduled  at  an  early  date,  to  provide  143  probate    judge    designates    places    for 

This  problem  can  become  extremely  g^g^^  ^^^  national  leagues  of  municipal-  holding  elections  and  territory  of  vot- 

acut«  in  many  multiracial  municipah-  ^^^^^  g^^  opportunity  to  testify  concern-  ers. 

ties  throughout  the  Nation  most  of  which  ^j^g  ^^  potential  for  chaos  inherent  in  144-  Probate  judge  appoints  managers  and 

desperately    need    to    annex    territory,  ^^^  present  situation  officers  of  elections, 

merge  or  consolidate.  Given  the  number  p„  __„  thi^j,   the  Court  sharoLv  de-  ^*^-  Qualification  of  voters, 

of  'Wprtv  1ftwvpr«!"  nt  work   and  the  *or  0"^  ining,  tne  k.oui\  simrpiy  ae  Election  conducted  under  general  elec- 

01    poverty  lawyers     at  worK  ana  tne  parted  from  common  law  and  precedent  tmn  law  expentions 

krge    number     of     "Community    Law  in  giving  retrospective  appUcatlon  to  the  147.  B^io?;  cha  "ctefan^preparation  of. 

Firms    actively  seeking  issues,  it  seems  act  beyond  the  date  of  November  1,  1964,  148.  Result  ascertained  and  certified, 

reasonable  to  expect  lawsuits  and  costiy  ^  specifically  fixed  by  the  statute.  Un-  149.  Canvassing  returns;  orders  and  decrees 

and  time-consuming   delays   from   in-  ^^j^j  potential  for  mischief  lies  in  this  relating  to. 

creased  litigation  on  these  subjects  un-  departure.  ^50.  Contest  of  election, 

less  something  is  done  to  discourage  it.  rpj^g  validity  of  ad  valorem  tax  levies  ^^i.  costs  of  election. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend-  are  in  doubt  and  restitution  of  taxes.  \ll  ^oleTtv'^of  "sLnexeTtm'SS'^exempt 

ment  which  I  have  introduced  will  do  fines,  and  other  funds  Is  a  possibility  if  ^^^-  %°r'^m  taxati^ 

much  to  discourage  such  litigation  by  an  annexation,  merger  or  consoUdation  154   property  of  annexed  territory  subject  to 

clarifying  the  intention  of  Congress  in  is  judicially  declared  invalid  by  reason  taxation  after  five  years, 

enacting  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  of  a  dilution  of  the  weight  of  votes  and  I66.  Mining,    manufacturing,   or   industrial 

Congressional  Intent  is  determinant  In  thus  violative  of  the  14th  amendment.  plants  exempt  from  taxation. 

resolving  this  nationwide  problem.  To  Qvil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  may  be  156.  Resolution   declaring   property   subject 

illustrate  this  point,  the  Supreme  Court  challenged  by  Individuals  residing  in  ter-  ^^,j  Notice'''^  owners  of  property  to  show 

said  in  Allen  (ante  570) :  "tory  previously  annexed  or  merged.  ^^^^  ^^y  property  should  not  be 

In  these  ctses.  as  in  so  many  others  that  A   shadow   of   dOUbt  Is   cast   Upon   ad  taxed, 

come  before  us.  we  are  called  upon  to  deter-  valorem  levies  on  annexed  properties  the  158.  Joint  or  several  notice*  or  resolutions, 

mine  the  appiicablUty  of  a  statute  where  the  proceeds  of  which  may  have  been  appro-  169.  Contest  of  right  to  tax  property. 
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I,  po 
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Ject  or  not  lubject  to  tax;  oon^enta 
of. 
101.  Hearing  and  proceedings 
right  to  tax. 

162.  Appeal    by    property   owner 

coTirt  proTlded  for. 

163.  Notice  of  appeal. 

164.  Papers    transmitted    and    certlfledj 

appeal. 

165.  Judgment  or  decree  on  appeal.       | 

166.  Clerk  of  clrcvUt  court  certifies  ba^k 

probate  Judge. 

167.  Wben  property  becomes  subject  to  |axa- 

tion. 

168.  Annexed  territory  subject  to  municipal 

laws. 

169.  Wards  created;  aldermen  and  cotXicU- 

men  provided  for. 

170.  Wards  divided  into  voting  preclncta, 

171.  Wards  changed  and  rearranged. 

173.  Persons  exempt  from  taxes  not  entitled 
to  benefits,  except  as  to  police  and  fire 
protection. 

173.  Sanitary  sewers  and  local  improvements 

provided. 

174.  Sidewalks;  curbing;  assessments  aglOnst 

abutting  owners  for. 
170.  Street  and  road  tax. 

176.  License  or  permits  for  dance  halls,  |>ool 

rooms,  etc. 

177.  Local  Improvements  and  bettermeitts  In 

exempt  territory. 

178.  License  or  privilege  tax  for  doing  busi- 

ness: limitations  upon.  j 

170.  Privilege  or  license  tax  of  quasi  public 
or  utility  corporation;  limitations 
upon. 

180.  License  or  privilege  tax  to  exempt  ^rrl« 

tory. 

181.  Schools;     funds    and    management    of 

within  extended  territory. 

183.  Cities  of  exempt  territory  may  apply  to 
be  attached  and  taxed  as  other  terri- 
tory. . 

183.  Fees  or  compensation  of  probate  Judge 
under  this  article. 

IM.  Provisions  of  this  article  held  tb  be 
contract  between  city  and  pro|>erty 
owners.  I 

185.  TWO  or  more  extensions  allowed. 

186.  Records   of  proceedings   must   affl^a- 

tlvely  show  that  extension  was  had 
under  this  article. 

187.  Subsequent    election    not    held   within 

twelve  months  of  preceding. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  coz  .elu- 
sion, let  me  ask  Senators  tbls  pno-M-n 
Is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  Congress 
Intended  that  every  multi-racial  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  should  go 
through  elaborate,  oostly,  and  time-con- 
^  suming  procedures  listed  in  the  subject 
index  or  similar  procedures  In  all  States, 
only  to  leave  the  result  in  doubt  Until 
cleared  by  the  Supreme  Court  ofl  the 
United  States? 

-  Mr.  President,  I  repeat — the  probtems 
are  not  reglcoial — they  are  national.  The 
proposed  amendment  is  urgently  needed. 


ILLS 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  B 
AND  JOINT  RESOLirnONS 
s.  it4a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,'  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bajcxk) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1148,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Service  gen- 
eral hospitals. 

S.    I43S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  anvnrsoiri  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
Loros)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1435.  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 


of  1934  to  ban  sports  from  closed-circuit 
television. 

BENATX    JOINT    RESOLUTION    S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brookx,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 5,  designating  January  15  of  each 
year  as  "Martin  Luther  King  Day." 

aXNATX    JOINT    RESOLDTION    82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orxftih,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 62.  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
display  of  the  flags  of  each  of  the  50 
States  at  the  base  of  the  Washington 
Monument. 

SXNATX    JOINT    RXSOLUTION    77 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MAifsnsLO,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  77,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  term  of 
office  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 


SENATE  (X)NCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
21— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  CALLTNO  FOR 
SUSPENSION  OF  MILITARY  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
MoNDALE  and  I  are  today  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  that  calls  for  the 
suspension  of  military  sales  and  military 
aid  to  Pakistan  imtil  the  conflict  in  East 
Pakistan  is  resolved.  Joining  us  as  co- 
sponsors  are  Senators  Bayh,  McOovraN, 
MiTSKXE,  and  Saxbe. 

We  strongly  regret  the  tragedy  of  the 
present  conflict  in  East  Pakistan,  and  we 
support  the  stated  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration not  to  interfere  in  the  political 
or  military  aspects  of  the  quarrel.  But 
we  feel  that  the  United  States  must  be 
neutral  in  deed  as  well  as  word. 

We  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the  pros- 
pect of  American  arms  or  other  military 
materiel  being  used  in  the  strife,  and  we 
feel  this  is  inconsistent  with  our  policy 
of  nonlnvolvement.  There  is  obviously 
little  the  United  States  can  do  to  pre- 
vent American  weapons  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pakistanis  from  being  used, 
but  we  can  make  perfectly  clear  that  no 
more  military  supplies  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

The  United  States  is  currently  selling 
Pakistan  replacement  parts  for  lethal 
and  nonlethal  military  equipment.  This 
includes  ammunition.  Moreover,  In  Oc- 
tober 1970  the  administration  announced 
a  "one  shot"  sale  of  military  equipment 
to  the  Paldstani  Government  which  in- 
volved armored  personnel  carriers,  modi- 
fled  petrol  aircraft,  flghter  planes — 
P-104's — and  bombers — B-57's.  None  of 
this  equipment  has  yet  been  delivered, 
but  our  offer  to  sell  it  has  not  been  re- 
scinded although  we  reportedly  are  not 
presently  talking  to  the  Pakistanis  about 
delivery. 

The  only  military  assistance  currently 
being  granted  to  Pakistan  is  a  training 
program  for  Pakistani  officers  in  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Mondalz  Is  unable  to  be  here 


today,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  his  recent  statement  on 
the  Pakistan  question  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  an  April  14,  1970,  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times  by  Benjamin 
Welles  about  the  sale  of  military  equip- 
ment to  Pakistan  be  printed  in  tbe 
Record.  

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  Gambrell).  The  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  article  and  statement  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
21) ,  which  reads  as  follows,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.    Con.   Rks.   21 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
deeply  regrets  the  conflict  that  has  occurred 
in  East  Pakistan;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
opposes  the  use  of  American  military  materiel 
to  Increase  the  level  of  violence  in  East 
Pakistan, 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Boute  of 
Repreaentativea  concurring) ,  That — 

(1)  All  American  military  assistance  to 
Pakistan  should  be  suspended  until  the  con- 
flict in  East  Paklstain  is  resolved; 

(2)  All  licenses  for  military  sales  to  Pakis- 
tan should  be  suspended  until  the  conflict  In 
East  Pakistan  is  resolved. 

The  article  furnished  by  Mr.  Case 
follows  : 

U.S.  ACKNOWLEOGZS  SALiXS  Or  AMMUNITION  TO 

Pakistan 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Waskinoton,  April  18. — The  State  Depart- 
ment conceded  today  that  the  United  States 
had  been  selling  approximately  $2.6-inilllon 
worth  of  ammunition  yearly  to  Pakistan  since 
1967  as  "nonlethal"  equipment. 

Until  now,  the  Administration  has  insisted 
that  only  minimal  amounts  of  "nonlethal" 
military  supplies  have  been  furnished  to 
Pakistan.  It  has  described  such  supplies  as 
military  personnel  carriers  and  communica- 
tions equipment. 

Robert  J.  McCloekey,  the  State  Department 
spokesman,  disclosed  in  response  to  queetlons 
that  sales  of  mUltary  items  to  Pakistan— 
both  on  commercial  and  on  credit  terms — 
had  in  fact  been  running  at  "Just  under"  flO- 
mllllon  a  year. 

About  26  per  cent  of  this — or  about  $2.6- 
mllllon — has  been  In  the  form  of  ammuni- 
tion, be  said. 

Mr.  McCloskey  explained  that  United  States 
supplies  of  both  lethal  and  nonlethal  equip- 
ment bad  been  embargoed  when  the  India- 
Pakistani  flghUng  erupted  in  1065. 

"In  1966  and  1967  the  embargo  was  Ufted 
to  permit  sales  of  what  we  have  described  as 
nonlethal  equipment,"  Mr.  McCloskey  said, 
"although  I  acknowledge  that  to  some  extent 
It  Included  ammunition." 

PROTESTS  in  vs. 

Since  March  26  when  the  Pakistani  Gov- 
ernment used  troops  to  suppress  a  movement 
for  poUtical  autonomy  sponsored  by  the 
Awaml  League,  the  predominantly  BengaU 
political  party  of  Bast  Pakistan,  there  have 
been  protests  in  the  United  States  Congress, 
the  press  and  among  the  public  that  the 
Pakistani  forces  were  ualng  United  States- 
supplied  arms. 

Despite  Pakistan's  expulsion  of  American 
and  other  foreign  newsmen  and  her  tight 
censorship,  there  have  been  widespread  re- 
ports of  killing  and  damage  in  East  Pakistan. 

Mr.  McCloskey  said  that  the  State  De- 
partment was  unable  to  ascertain  when  the 
last  United  States  arms  deliveries  were  made 
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to  Pakistan,  what  was  now  en  route  or  what 
na  being  prepared  for  shipment. 

Defense  Department  eotircee  said  that  In- 
tensive efforts  began  last  weekend  to  as- 
gemble  from  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force  and  com- 
nxerclal  records  a  composite  picture  of  what 
the  United  States  military  items  had  been 
•old  to  Pakistan  in  the  last  four  yeare.  How- 
ever they  warned,  it  will  require  "more 
computer  runs"  and  possibly  two  more  daya 
before  the  full  facts  are  known. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  McCloekey  was  able 
to  furnish  figures  from  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  showing  that  there 
were  700,000  tons  of  American  wheat — or  a 
four  months-  supply— now  avaUable  in  East 
Pakistan  for  civilian  needs. 

There  are  an  additional  200,000  tons  abroad 
ships  awaiting  unloading  in  East  Pakistani 
ports,  he  said,  and  300,000  tons  more  have 
been  authorized  for  shipment  as  soon  as 
delivery  bottlenecks   can   be   eliminated. 

Mr.  McCloskey  said  that  the  United  States 
had  stressed  to  the  Pakistani  CSovemment 
that  the  current  problem  was  not  one  of 
supply  but  of  distribution.  Ports,  roads  and 
j»Uways  have  been  disrupted,  he  said,  and 
port  labor  in  East  Pakistan  is  unavailable — 
presumably  because  of  widespread  flghtlng. 

Mr.  McCloskey  acknowledged  that  Presi- 
dent Agha  Mohammad  Yahya  Khan  had  still 
not  responded  to  proposals  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States  for  an  inter- 
national relief  effort  In  East  Pakistan.  He 
reiterated  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  in  such  an  effort. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Department  dis- 
closed that  the  United  States  was  selling  to 
Oeylon— via  Britain— six  Bell  OH-133-H,  or 
"bubble"  type,  helicopters  to  help  suppress 
the  left-wing  guerrilla  uprising  In  that  coiin- 

try. 

In  1969,  It  was  said,  Ceylon  bought — on 
military-credit  terms — three  Bell  helicopters, 
each  valued  at  $125,000  new.  The  actual 
sales  price  was  not  disclosed  although  the 
State  Department  said  that  spare  parts  for 
the  craft  were  flown  to  Colombo,  yesterday 
In  an  Air  Force  Jet  transport. 

The  six  smaller  Bell  craft — a  type  widely 
used  in  this  country  for  police  surveUlance — 
are  being  sold  at  "nominal"  costs,  sources 
said.  They  pointed  out  that  Ceylon  had  asked 
for  helicopters  from  both  the  United  States 
and  Britain  although  Britain  had  none  avail- 
able. 

Because  Britain  was  the  traditional  arms 
supplier  to  Commonwealth  countries,  they 
said,  the  sale  of  the  helicopters  was  a  "sensi- 
ble triangular  arrangement." 

The  statement  by  Senator  Mondale 
follows : 

Like  so  many  civil  wars,  the  conflict  in 
Bast  Pakistan  is  a  complex  tragedy. 

If  we  are  not  to  repeat  costly  mistakes  of 
the  past,  the  United  States  must  refrain 
from  any  Judgments  or  Intervention  with 
regard  to  the  two  sides  in  this  strife.  For 
that  reason,  I  strongly  support  the  stated 
policy  of  the  Administration  that  the  United 
States  will  not  interfere  in  the  political  or 
military  aspects  of  the  quarrel. 

But  non-interference  must  be  more  than 
diplomatic  rhetoric.  There  la  something  very 
wrong  when  guns,  tanks,  and  planes  supplied 
by  the  United  States  are  used  against  the 
very  people  they  are  supposed  to  protect. 
There  is  something  very  wrong  with  a  mili- 
tary aid  policy  which  lends  itself  to  this 
travesty  in  so  many  countries  around  the 
world. 

It  Is  one  thing  for  the  State  Department 
to  declare  our  neutrality.  But  if  you  we  a 
BengaU,  a  Greek  or  a  Brazilian  being  fired 
at  by  an  American  weapon  or  strafed  by  an 
American  Jet.  the  United  States  has  already 
very  much  intervened  In  your  life. 

We  should  ask  why  this  happened  In 
Pakistan.  But  frankly,  there  is  little  our  gov- 
ttiuaMit  can  do  now  to  prevent  American 


weapons  from  being  used  as  they  now  are 
being  used  In  that  country. 

We  can  take  steps,  however,  to  prevent  the 
future  use  of  American-supplied  weapons 
In  such  situations. 

We  should  look  again  at  the  whole  range 
of  our  mUltary  aid  programs.  We  should  ask 
whether  they  are  really  serving  the  interests 
of  U.S.  security— or  are  they  Instead  merely 
being  used  by  one  faction  or  another  In 
Internal  disputes  which  do  not  affect  our 
security. 

We  may  well  discover  that  most  of  our 
mlUtary  aid  is  not  only  a  waste  of  the  tax- 
payer's money,  but  does  more  harm  than 
good.  The  events  in  East  Pakistan  are  one 
more  compelling  reason  why  the  Congress 
must  re-examine  our  entire  military  aid 
program. 

Finally,  It  is  Inexcusable  that  the  United 
States  has  been  so  long  In  expressing  its 
concern  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan  over 
the  hideous  loss  of  civilian  life  in  the  East. 

A  nation  founded  on  the  basis  of  decent 
humanitarian  principles  should  express  such 
concern  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  when 
weapons  supplied  by  that  nation  are  being 
used  to  kill  and  malm— by  either  tide  In  an 
Internal  conflict — then  that  nation  has  an 
inescapable  responslblUty  to  speak  out. 

When  bureaucratic  Inertia  or  political 
equivocation  silence  basic  humantarian  con- 
cern, we  lose  what  oould  be  best  and  most 
honest  about  America's  foreign  policy. 


were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  17,  relating  to  the 
1971  South  Vietnamese  elections. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  RES- 
OLUTIONS AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE   aXSOLtmON    73 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Beitoett)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 73  to  amend  rule  XVI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

SENATE   EESOLUTION    87 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
87  relating  to  armament  limitations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

SrNATX  CONCUBaXNT  RXSOLtmON  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  4,  expressing  the  consent 
of  Congress  on  the  expanded  use  of  the 
model  cities  program. 

SKNATB  coKcnaaxNT  azsoLtrrioN  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordak)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  5. 
to  establish  a  joint  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
in  Vietnam. 

SEN  ATI    (X)NCTJ«BXNT    SLESOLXTTlOlt    17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
MODERNIZATION  ACT  OF  1971— 
AMENDMENT 

AMXNOMKNT    NO.    38 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  S.  241  the  bill 
which  I  originally  Introduced  on  January 
26,  relating  to  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  will 
take  the  place  of  the  bill  I  Introduced 
earlier  in  the  session.  A  similar  measure 
is  being  presented  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative  Riuss 
of  Wisconsin. 

Our  revenue  sharing  has  distinct  ad- 
vantages, we  feel,  over  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  and  yet  accomplishes  the 
objective  of  providing  general  revenue 

sharing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
All«n)  .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  amendment  (No.  35)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
relating  to  the  bill,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  March  7, 1971.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ESjttcation's  Rbvenux  Shark 
The  compelling  argument  for  revenue 
sharing  Is  that  the  states  and  localities  are 
plainly  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  most 
basic  demands  for  essential  services.  Except 
for  catastrophlcally  spirallng  weUare  costs, 
the  crisis  of  state  and  local  financing  Is  no- 
where more  apparent  than  in  the  schools — 
not  only  in  New  York,  but  certainly  includ- 
ing New  York.  Caught  in  the  squeeze  be- 
tween inflation  and  taxpayers'  revolt,  educa- 
tion is  in  retreat  the  very  moment  when  It 
Is  neither  morally  nor  polltlcaUy  feasible  to 
shelve  again  the  long-delayed  promise  of  true 
equality  of  opportunity. 

The  national  commitment  is  unmistak- 
able; and  when  commitments  are  nation- 
wide, the  obligation  becomes  national.  It  is 
simply  no  longer  possible  for  the  towns, 
suburbs,  cities  and  states  to  provide  on  their 
own  what  the  school  children  of  this  coun- 
try need. 

But  while  the  schools  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  revenues  shared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  general  aid  to  education,  academic 
quaUty  and  social  equality  would  be  threat- 
ened by  a  weakening  of  "categorical"  Fed- 
eral subsidies. 

Virtually  every  major  recent  school  reform 
has  relied  on  such  categorical  grants.  The 
quaUty  of  teaching,  particularly  in  science 
and  mathematics.  Improved  Immeasurably  as 
a  resxilt  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  The  twin  concepts  of  a  head-start  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  of  special  funding  for 
schools  containing  many  dUadvantaged  chil- 
dren gave  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  its  cutting  edge. 

State  and  local  school  administrations  are 
often  bound  by  professional  traditions  and 
imprisoned  by  predominantly  conservative 
vested  Interests.  State  education  officials  and 
legislatures,  often  in  tandem,  rarely  com- 
prehend the  larger  canvas  of  national  needs 
and  the  potential  of  progressive  reforms.  It  Is 
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no  accident  that  Federal  Intervention  was 
required  to  remind  the  schools  of  the  wi  ongs 
of  racial  discrimination. 

An  alternative  plan,  introduced  by  Sei  lator 
Hubert  H.  Hiunphrey  and  Representative 
Henry  S.  Reuss.  appears  more  reaponsite  to 
the  gap  between  the  state's  and  cities'  lieeds 
and  the  dubious  past  performance  of  gotern- 
ment  on  those  levels.  It  may  thus  provide  a 
better  framework  for  the  continued  effeqtlve- 
ne58  of  categorical  education  aid.  But  ^hat- 
ever  the  plan.  Its  Impact  on  education]  will 
remain  unpredictable  tintll  there  are  i  firm 
assiirances  that  there  will  be  a  real  incfease 
in  new  Federal  funds.  1 

Under  the  President's  prc^osal,  education's 
slice  of  shared  revenues  would  come  {from 
two  budget  items;  the  lU  billion  of  sllkhtly 
augmented  existing  categorical  aids  and  the 
$5  billion  In  new,  unrestricted  funds.     | 

The  public  school's  current  share  o^  the 
$11  billion  "categorical"  funds  Is  Just  below 
93  billion.  That  sum  is  inadequate  to  Its 
tasks,  except  for  the  pork-barrel  grants  that 
go  to  the  so-called  Federal-impact  areas,  a 
program  that  ought  to  be  discontinued.  By 
contrast,  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Feder^  aid 
programs  not  only  deserve  to  be  contlfaued 
but  need  Increased  subsidy.  ' 

The  school  aid  that  would  come  out  d(  the 
unrestricted  fxinds  in  the  President's  proposal 
would  almost  certainly  be  substantiallJl  less 
than  half  the  »5-blUlon  total.  That  1*  far 
short  of  what  Is  necessary  to  make  "general 
aid"  effectively  felt.  ' 

To  give  revenue  sharing  the  power  to  re- 
vitalize the  troubled  public  schools,  the  ineed 
la  for  a  rapid  and  steady  build-up  of  thelgen- 
enl  subsidy,  together  with  a  continuing  re- 
finement of  those  categorical  aid  programs 
which  strengthen  the  schools  and  sharpen 
the  social  conscience  of  American  education. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  J\  aiso 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  teit  of 
the  amendment  may  be  printed  iri  the 
Rbcord  at  this  point.  j 

There  being  no  objection,  this  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  ini  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  an^  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

SHOST  TTTLK 

Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  a^  the 
"State  and  Local  Oovemment 
Act  of  1971". 

rsDEKAL  bixx:k  grants 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Authorization  of  Approbria- 
tions — there  Is  herewith  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1971,  W.OOO.OOO.OOO;  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1972,  $5,000,000,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  JiUy  1,  1973.  $7,000i000,- 
000;  for  the  fiscal  year  banning  July  1,  1974, 
$9,000,000,000;  to  be  paid  by  the  President  to 
all  States  (and  localities,  within  such  States) 
which  qualify  for  Federal  block  grants. 

(b)  Determination  of  Overall  State-tocal 
Share. — Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  (2)  of  this  section,  the  Pre^dent 
shall  quarterly  make  a  payment  to  each  btate 
{and  to  eligible  local  governments  1^  the 
State  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  or  ((I)  of 
this  section)  which  Is  qualified  under  sebtlon 
3  of  this  Act  for  a  Federal  block  grant  bf  an 
amount  to  be  known  as  the  overall  ^ate- 
local  share,  which  shall  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  appropriated  for  that  year 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  ae  the 
product  of — 

(1)  the  population  of  the  State,  and; 

(2)  the  State's  revenue-effort  ratio  (a^  de- 
termined below),  bears  to  the  simi  ot  the 
corresponding  products  for  all  the  States 
which  are  qualified  for  a  revenue-sharing 
payment  in  that  year.  The  revenue-tffort 
ratio  for  a  State  shall  be  the  ratio  betn^een 
the  sum  of  all  revenues  collected  In  the  State 
by  the  State  and  Its  political  subdlvUlons, 
and  the  total  personal  Income  for  the  ^tate. 


Modemlz  itlon 


After  July  1,  1974,  double  weight  shall  be 
given  to  income  tax  revenue.  Popvilation, 
revenue,  and  Income  data  shall  be  based  on 
the  most  recent  data  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  The  term  "State" 
shall  Include  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
shall  receive  both  the  60  per  centum  and  the 
40  per  centum  share. 

(c)  Apportionment  of  Overall  State-Local 
Share,  General  Rule. —  (1)  Apportionment 
Between  States  and  Local  Qovernments. — 
The  overall  State-local  share  shall  be  appor- 
tioned between  the  State  government  (State 
share)  and  all  eligible  general  purpose  local 
governments  in  that  State  ("local  govern- 
ment share")  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  reve- 
nues of  the  State  government  bear  to  the 
revenues  of  all  units  of  local  government  in 
the  State.  Including  school  districts  and 
special  districts. 

(2)  Apportionment  Among  Local  Govern- 
ments.— The  local  government  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  such  units  of  general  ptir- 
pose  local  government,  and  according  to  such 
a  distribution  formula,  as  the  State  shall  by 
law  provide.  Such  Inclusion  or  exclusion  of 
localities,  and  such  distribution  formula, 
shall  be  fair  and  eqTUtable  and  shall  depart 
from  a  per  capita  or  a  revenue  basis  in  order 
to  favor  the  most  needy  localities,  such  as 
those  that  are  relatively  more  populous,  con- 
tain relatively  more  low-income  families,  or 
have  high  local  tax  burdens  in  relation  to  In- 
dividual Income.  The  chief  executive  of  each 
State  shall  keep  the  President  currently  In- 
formed of  the  amounts  payable  to  local  gov- 
ernments under  such  State  law. 

(d)  Apportionment  of  Overall  State-Local 
Share,  Bonus  For  Negotiation. —  (1)  Any 
State  may  obtain  a  10  percent  bonus  In  its 
overall  State-local  share  if  It  enacts  an  ap- 
portionment between  the  State  and  its  locali- 
ties, and  among  its  localities  agreed  to  (A) 
by  a  majority  decision  of  all  county  govern- 
ments, representing  at  least  half  of  all  coun- 
ties by  population;  and  (B)  by  a  majority 
decision  of  all  governments  of  municipalities 
with  two  thousand  five  hundred  or  more 
population,  representing  at  least  half  of  all 
such  municipalities  by  population. 

(2)  In  each  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  for 
Feder^  block  grants  are  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  the  President  shall  reserve 
for  a  specified  period  prior  to  the  first  quar- 
terly j>ayment  to  qualifying  States  an 
amount  sufficient  to  provide  a  10  p>er  centum 
bonus  for  all  States.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  the  unclaimed  portion  of  the  amount 
reserved  shall  become  available  for  distribu- 
tion to  all  qualifying  States  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  and,  either  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  or  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

(3)  The  President  shall  issue  regulations 
to  Insure  equity  to  States,  which  by  reason 
of  their  local  governmental  structure,  are 
not  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  3.  Qualifications  ron  Block  Grants. — 
In  order  to  qualify  for  block  grants  In  the 
first,  and  subsequent  fiscal  years,  each  State 
shall,  within  a  specified  period  prior  to  the 
first  quarterly  payment  each  year,  file  with 
the  President  a  declaration  of  all  State  and 
local  programs  and  activities  on  which  the 
block  grant  will  be  expended,  together  with 
a  certification  that  such  programs  and  ac- 
tivities will  be  conducted  in  full  compliance 
vrtth  the  nondiscrimination  provisions  of 
section  5(a):  and  shall  do  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  enact  and  file  with  the  President 
a  local  government  distribution  law  (which 
may  from  time  to  time  be  amended)  pur- 
suant to  section  2(c)  (2)  of  this  Act;  or  (b) 
enact  and  file  with  the  President  a  State- 
local  apportionment  agreement  (which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  amended)  pursuant  to 
section  2(d)  (1)  of  this  Act.  In  ordsr  to  qual- 
ify in  the  second,  and  subsequent  fiscal  years, 
a  State's  chief  executive  ofllcer  shall  prepare 
and  file  with  the  President  (and  may  from 
time   to   time  amend)    a  master   plan  and 


timetable  for  modernizing  and  revltaUdn^ 
State  and  local  governments,  by  methods 
(where  appropriate)  such  as  thoee  on  tb» 
following  lll\istratlve  checklist — 

( 1 )  Intebstate. — Proposed  arrangements  by 
Interstate  compact  or  otherwise,  for  dealing 
with  Interstate  regional  problems.  Includ- 
ing those  of  metropolitan  areas  which  over- 
lap State  lines,  and  for  regional  cooperation 
In  such  areas  as  health,  education,  welfare, 
conservation,  resource  development,  trans- 
portation, recreation,  houaing. 

(2)  Stat©  Direct  Action. — Proposed 
strengthening  and  modernizing  of  State 
governments  (by  constitutional,  statutory, 
and  Eidminlstratlve  changes),  including  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  short  ballot; 
longer  terms  for  Constitutional  officers;  an- 
nual legislative  sessions;  adequately  paid  of- 
ficers and  legislators;  modernized  State  bor- 
rowing powers;  Improved  tax  systems  (In- 
cluding an  Income  tax  of  at  least  moderate 
progresslveness) ;  rationalized  boards  and 
commissions;  increased  assistance  to  local 
governments;  revising  the  terms  of  State  aids 
and  shared  taxes  so  as  to  encourage  mod- 
em local  governments  and  to  compensate  for 
differences  In  total  local  fiscal  capacity; 
State  assumption  of  direct  fiscal  responsi- 
bility for  basic  functions;  and  modern  per- 
sonnel systems. 

(3)  State  Action  Affecting  Localities.— 
Proposed  strengthening  tmd  modernizing  by 
the  State  of  local,  rural,  urban,  and  metro- 
politan governments  (by  constitutional, 
statutory,  and  administrative  changes),  In- 
cluding— 

(A)  changes  designed  to  make  local  gov- 
ernment more  efficient  and  economical,  as 
by— 

(I)  reducing  the  number  of,  or  eliminat- 
ing, local  governments  too  small  to  provide 
efficient  administration,  or  possessing  in- 
adequate fiscal  resources,  and  special  dis- 
tricts not  subject  to  democratic  controls; 

(II)  restricting  local  popular  elections  to 
policymakers  (the  short  ballot) ; 

(III)  ooncentratlng  on  a  single  responsi- 
ble executive  for  each  local  unit; 

(iv)  reform  of  personnel  practices; 

(V)  granting  adequate  home  rule  powers 
to  local  governments  of  sufficient  size  and 
scope: 

(vl)  Improving  local  property  tax  admin- 
istration; 

(vll)  authorizing  local  governments  to 
utilize  nonproperty  taxes,  coordinated  at 
the  State  or  regional  level; 

(vlll)  easing  restrictions  on  the  borrowing 
and  taxing  powers  of  local  governments; 

(Ix)  encouraging  the  formation  of  multi- 
county  and  regional  bodies. 

B.  changes  designed  to  strengthen  local 
government  In  metropolitan  areas,  as  by— 

(I)  liberalizing  mimlclpal  annexation  of 
unincorporated  areas; 

(II)  discouraging  new  Incorporations  not 
meeting  minimum  standards  of  total  popu- 
lation and  population  density; 

(III)  authorizing  city-county  consolida- 
tion or  transfers  of  specified  functions  be- 
tween municipalities  and  counties; 

(Iv)  authorizing  Intergovernmental  con- 
tracts for  the  provision  of  services; 

(V)  authorizing  the  municipalities  to  exer- 
cise extraterritorial  planning,  zoning,  and 
subdivision  control  over  unincorporated 
aretw  not  subject  to  effective  county  regula- 
tion; 

(vl)  restricting  zoning  authority  In  met- 
ropolitan areas  to  metropolitan  units,  to 
larger  municipalities,  to  counties,  or  to  the 
State,  In  order  to  prevent  zoning  by  smaller 
municipalities  which  excludes  housing  for 
lower  Income  famUles; 

(vll)  authorizing  the  formation  of  metro- 
politan councils  of  government  and  other 
regional  governing  bodies; 

(vlll)  authorizing  the  establishment  by 
the  State,  by  local  governmental  bodies,  or 
by  the  voters  of  the  area  directly,  of  metro- 
politan area  study  commissions  to  develop 
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nroposals  to  improve  and  coordinate  local 
iovemmental  structure  and  services,  to  per- 
iilt  6ide-by-8lde  area-wide  and  local  gov- 
-niments,  or  to  permit  consolidation  of 
municipalities;  and  to  present  to  the  voters 
of  the  area  such  proposals; 

(U)  authorizing  the  formation  of  metro- 
DoUtan  planning  agencies  to  make  recom- 
Siendatlons  to  local  governments  concem- 
iiut  such  matters  as  land  use,  zoning,  build- 
ing regulations,  and  capital  improvements; 

•nd  . 

(X)  fiimlshlng  State  financial  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  metropolitan  areas  for  such 
Otters  as  planning,  buUdlng  codes,  urban 
renewal,  consolidation,  and  loca;  govern- 
ment and  finance. 

(C)  changes  designed  to  make  local  gov- 
ernment more  responsive  and  democratic  by 
decentralizing  power  and  functions  back  to 
the  neighborhood  wherever  possible. 

Sec  4  Reports  and  Recommendations.— 
The  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  In  which  Federal 
block  grants  are  paid  on  the  progress  made 
by  each  participating  State  in  carrying  out 
Ite  modem  govemments  program,  and,  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year,  shaU 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  Federal  block  grant 
progrsim. 

6«c  5  Nondiscrimination  (a)  No  person 
in  the  United  States  shaU  on  the  ground  of 
race  color  or  national  origin  be  excluded 
from  participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  funded  In  whole  or 
in  pMt  with  Federal  block  grants  provided 
imder  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  any  State  has  failed  to  comply  with 
subsection  (a)  or  an  appUcable  regiilation,  he 
shall  attempt  to  secure  compliance  by  vol- 
untary means.  If  the  President  determines 
that  compliance  cannot  be  seciired  by  vol- 
untary means,  he  shall  have  the  authority  to 
(I)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  recommendation  that  an  appropriate 
civil  action  be  Instituted:  (11)  exercise  the 
powers  and  functions  provided  by  "Htle  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
i  200d);  or  (ill)  take  such  other  action  as 
may  be  provided  by  law. 

(2)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  a  local  government  has  failed  to  comply 
with  subsection  (a)  or  an  applicable  regula- 
tion, he  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
State  In  which  the  local  government  Is  lo- 
cated of  the  noncompliance  and  shall  re- 
quest the  Governor  to  secure  compliance.  If 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  the  State 
falls  or  refuses  to  secure  compliance,  the 
President  shall  have  the  authority  to  (1) 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  recommendation  that  an  appropriate 
civil  action  be  instituted;  (11)  exercise  the 
powers  and  functions  provided  by  Title  VI  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  of  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
i  200d);  or  (ill)  take  such  other  action  as 
may  be  provided  by  law. 

(c)  When  a  matter  Is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  piu-suant  to  subsection  (b), 
or  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
State  or  local  government  Is  engaged  In  a 
pattern  or  practice  In  violation  of  the  pro- 
TlBlons  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
may  bring  a  civil  action  In  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  for  such  relief 
•8  may  be  appropriate,  Including  Injunctive 
reUef. 


INTERNS  FOR  POLITICAL  LEADER- 
SHIP 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  introduced  S.  1410,  the  "Interns 
for  Political  Leadership  Act  of  1971."  a 
bill  designed  to  bring  young  people  into 
government  by  providing  them  with  the 


opportunity  to  work  with  elected  public 
officials  in  a  meaningful  capacity. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  interns 
selected  under  this  progrsma  should  be 
chosen  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tion. That  is  the  intent  of  this  bill  and 
that  Is  why  it  is  drafted  to  read  as  it 
does.  Selection  of  interns  is  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  private,  nonprofit  agency, 
which,  under  our  tax  laws,  cannot  have 
any  political  affiliation.  This  was  done 
purposely  to  remove  intern  selection 
from  pohtics. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  this  bill,  S.  1410,  does  not  specifically 
include  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  raising 
the  level  of  governmental  autonomy  in 
these  territories,  and  I  certainly  have 
not  changed  my  thinking  nor  my  deter- 
mination to  see  that  their  emerging  po- 
Utical  institutions  are  properly  nurtured 
and  encouraged. 

I  have,  therefore,  written  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
Uc  Welfare,  Senator  Pell,  telling  him 
of  my  desire  to  amend  S.  1410  to  include 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter, along  with  letters  from  the  Hon- 
orable Ron  deLugo,  Virgin  Islands  Rep- 
resentative to  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
the  Honorable  A.  B.  Won  Pat,  Guam's 
Representative  in  Washington,  pointing 
up  the  need  for  this  change,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O..  April  13. 1971. 
Hon.  CiAiBOBNE  Pell, 

Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  V.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Claiborne  :  I  am  writing  In  reference 
to  B.  1410.  the  "Interns  for  Political  Leader- 
ship Act  of  1971,"  which  has  been  referred 
to  your  Subcommittee  on  Education.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  your  attention  my  desire  to 
amend  this  legislation  In  the  nature  of  a 
technical  correction. 

SpeclficaUy,  under  Section  936,  I  wish  to 
delete  the  first  sentence,  starting  on  line  9 
and  reading  "Notwithstanding  section  1201 
(a)  or  section  921  (a),  the  term  'State'  as 
used  In  this  part  means  the  fifty  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

In  that  same  section.  In  the  next  sentence, 
starting  on  line  16, 1  wish  to  add  the  foUow- 
lng language  after  the  word  "and" — "Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Island  shall 
be  treated  In  the  same  manner  as  Puerto 
Blco  and  the  District  of  Columbia."  On  line 
16.  the  present  word  "Interns"  should  then 
be  the  first  word  of  a  new  and  complete  final 
sentence  In  that  section. 

Interns  selected  under  this  bill,  I  wish  to 
emphasize,  should  be  chosen  without  regard 
to  political  affiliation.  That  Is  the  Intent  of 
this  legislation  and  that  Is  why  It  Is  drawn 
as  It  is.  The  selecting  agency  Is  purposely 
removed  from  politics  for  that  reason. 
Sincerely. 

Hubert  H.  Hxucphrey. 

Omcx  OF  THK  VnuHN  Islands  Rkp- 

RESENTATIVE  TO  WASHINGTON,  D.C, 

April  1,  1971. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Httmphret:  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 


ple of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  introduction  of  8.  1410,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  to 
establish  a  student  Internship  program  to 
offer  students  practical  political  involve- 
ment with  elected  officials  In  government. 

S.  1410  would  certainly  go  a  long  way  In 
familiarizing  young  people  with  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  government.  However, 
the  bin  as  presently  drawn  does  not  Include 
coUege  students  of  the  American  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  Virginia  Islands  have  been  Included 
in  every  major  piece  of  legislation  on  edu- 
cation passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  since 
1966,  Including  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  Therefore,  I  am  sure  that  our  exclu- 
sion from  S.  1410  was  an  oversight.  ThU  la 
especially  tme  since  you  have  shown  a  par- 
ticular concern  and  strong  determination 
over  the  years  to  Insure  that  the  people  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  attain  a  high  level  of 
political  autonomy.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  of  aiding  thU  objective  than  by  allow- 
ing the  Virgin  Islands'  youth  a  chance  to 
leam  at  first  hand  the  American  poUtlcal 
process. 

In  1970,  the  unincorporated  territory  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  was  granted  the  right  to 
elect  its  own  Governor  as  a  result  of  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  Congress.  In  the  92nd 
Congress,  there  Is  legislation  Introduced  In 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  grant  the  terri- 
tory the  right  to  elect  a  non-voting  delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  legis- 
lation, which  win  be  considered  by  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Territories  on  April  22,  1971,  has 
strong  bi-partisan  support.  The  prognosis 
for  this  legislation  is  extremely  good  and 
hopefully  it  wUl  be  enacted  this  year  with 
the  delegate  being  seated  in  the  Congress  In 
1973.  Since  at  that  time  the  Virgin  Islands 
wUl  have  a  status  simUar  to  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  m  the  Congress,  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  our  inclvislon  in  S.  1410. 

However,  the  Interim  period  between  now 
and  the  commencement  of  the  1973  Congress 
should  not  be  overlooked.  UnUl  the  Virgin 
Islands  have  a  delegate  In  Congress,  the 
Representative  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  Wash- 
ington win  continue  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  pursuant  to  local 
law.  My  present  duUes  are  similar  to  thoee 
of  a  Congressman  In  many  ways.  I  must 
handle  constituent  complaints,  review  leg- 
islation, undertake  special  projects,  attend 
meetings  on  matters  affecting  the  Virgin 
Islsmds,  and  lobby  for  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion, because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  terri- 
tory to  the  States,  my  Office  has  established 
Ualson  activities  with  the  federal  agencies 
administering  federal  assistance  programs 
affecting  the  Islands.  In  point  of  fact,  a 
student  working  in  my  Office  would  be 
doubly  benefitted,  since  he  would  be  work- 
ing on  legislative  matters  in  Congress  and 
with  the  federal  agencies  In  Washington 
administering  the  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams pertaining  to  the  Islands. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the 
Inclvislon  of  the  Islands  In  S.  1410  Is  our 
lack  of  prl«M-  participation  to  any  significant 
degree  in  the  local  government  in  com- 
parison vTlth  the  level  of  participation  en- 
Joyed  by  any  of  the  fifty  states.  Until  the 
election  of  o\ir  Governor  last  year,  moet 
significant  decisions  affecting  the  Islands 
were  made  by  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
an  appointed  Governor.  Now  with  an  elected 
Governor  and  the  Virgin  Islands  Leglslatiire 
being  granted  more  and  more  powers  by  the 
Congress  since  the  enactment  of  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  1954,  there  is  a  need  to  en- 
courage more  citizen  reeponslblllty  In  the 
affairs  of  government.  8.  1410  would  be  one 
way  of  meeting  this  need. 

In  addition,  the  memliers  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Virgin  Islands  do  not  have  their 
own  Individual  staffs  similar  to  their  coimter- 
parts  m  the  fifty  states.  Neither  do  the  Im- 
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port&nt  standing  committees  established  to 
do  the  bxiUc  of  the  legislative  worfc.  I.e. 
studies.  Investigations,  reports,  etc.  <in«  of 
the  primary  reasons  for  this  shortage  ^f  Im- 
portant p>ersonnel  Is  lack  of  funds.  I  l)elieve 
that  If  the  young  people  of  the  Virgin  IWands 
are  allonired  the  opportunity  to  peu^lcipate 
in  the  benefits  of  S.  1410.  this  critical  shertage 
of  perscnnel  In  our  Legislature  would  be 
greatly  alleviated.  The  effect  would  ^  the 
enhancement  of  the  services  rendered  iy  our 
Legislators  to  the  people.  | 

For    the    above    reasons.    I    respectfully 

request  that  you  Include  our  fellow-jljner- 

Ican  cltleens  of  the  Virgin   Islands  lit   this 

beneficial  legislation. 

Sincerely. 

Ron  deLuoo, 
Virgin  Islands  Representative  to 

Washington,  p.C. 

OmcM  or  Qvam'b  RxnxaxMTA- 

TITS.    IN    WABHtNOTON, 

Washington,  DC.  April  13.  If71. 

Hon.    HlTBKST  H.   HUMFHBZT. 

l/Ji.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sknator  HmcpBXXT:  On  bebilf  of 
the  people  of  Guam,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  offer  you  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations for  sponsoring  S.  1410.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  to 
establish  a  student  internship  program  offer- 
ing students  the  opportunity  for  prtictlcal 
Involvement  with  elected  officials  in  govern- 
ment. 

In  a  single  legislative  stroke  you  havf  pro- 
vided Congress  with  the  means  to  answer  the 
demands  of  so  many  of  otir  disenchanted 
youths  who  are  vu^ntly  seeking  a  ynj  to 
become  realistically  Involved  In  the  affairs  of 
their  government.  And,  In  doing  so,  yoit  have 
continued  your  long-standing  supp(^  of 
legislation  that  would  solve  this  country's 
needs,  not  alleviate  them. 

Unfortunately,  8.  1410  does  not  iqclude 
within  its  provisions  the  college  students  of 
th«  Territory  of  Guam.  As  I  can  thitUc  of 
no  better  way  to  cultivate  the  American  tra- 
dition of  citizen  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  government  than  to  encourage  oollege 
students  to  work  side  by  side  with  their  legis- 
lators. I  iirge  you  to  correct  this  o)>vlous 
oversight  and  Include  the  Territory  of  Guan^ 
within  the  scope  of  your  amendment.  | 

The  areas  in  which  student  lnter|is  o" 
Guam  could  serve  are  unlimited.  A|  yo 
know,  the  first  session  of  the  Guam  l^gisl? 
ture  was  elected  to  office  Ln  1960.  Nwqt,  the 
people  of  Guam  sent  an  elected  repretenta- 
ttve  to  WaablQgton  In  1966.  In  1970  Gua- 
TTi«n4«nii  elected  their  first  governor.  Today 
legislation  is  before  the  Congress  to  permit 
the  Terrltorlee  to  elect  a  nonvoting  delegate 
to  the  House  of  BepreaentatlTes. 

tJntll  such  legislation  granting  Guam  the 
right  to  seat  a  delegate  In  the  Co»igres8 
tMComae  law,  the  office  of  Guam's  Represent- 
ative to  Washington  will  continue  to  serve 
tn  much  the  same  capacity  as  that  of  amem- 
Tser  of  Congress.  With  my  duties  remarkably 
similar  to  those  fulfilled  by  many  Coqgreas- 
men.  I.e..  assisting  constituents,  lobbying  for 
legislation  beneficial  to  my  district,  ft  con- 
stant series  of  meetings  concerning  I^sderal 
affairs  on  Guam,  and  keeping  open  th«  lines 
of  communication  between  those  nsderal 
Agencies  charged  with  administering  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  affecting  Guam 
and  the  Territory  Itself,  the  potential  M>Ulty 
for  a  student  intern  In  this  office  to  learn 
the  governmental  processes  Is  Ilmlte4  only 
by  the  interests  of  the  student  himself. 

Add  to  this  fact  the  shortage  of  funds 
which  evirrently  denies  the  members  of  the 
Guam  Legislature  the  benefits  of  a  personal 
staff,  the  possibilities  for  educating  our 
youth  through  the  time-honored  pr^wiple 
of  "neaming  through  doing"  Is  indeed  great. 
In  addition,  the  assistance  of  public  Isrvlce 
oriented   young   men  and   woman   Ifi   oar 


midst  can  only  serve  to  Improve  the  over- 
all quality  of  government  service  to  its  peo- 
ple. 

As  a  former  teacher.  I  appreciate  your  In- 
terest In  the  affairs  of  this  nation's  young 
people,  and  I  hope  that  the  above  Informa- 
tion will  persuade  you  to  Include  our  fel- 
low American  citizens  on  Guam  within  the 
framework  of  S.  1410. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  B.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  listed  sis  cosponsors  to  S. 
1410.  the  Interns  for  Political  Leadership 
Act:  Senators  Stevenson,  Moss,  Miller, 
Baker,  Cannon,  Eaglbton,  Williams, 
Bayh,  and  Javits. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
two  articles  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
this  legislation. 

William  T.  Murphy,  Jr.,  of  Princeton 
University  has  written  a  very  informa- 
tive assessment  of  student  power  in  the 
1970  elections.  S.  1410  is  designed  to  give 
young  people  a  more  active  and  more 
significant  role  in  government  today, 
starting  at  the  grassroots.  The  article 
reveals  interesting  public  attitudes  to- 
ward students,  shunning  the  "dropouts" 
and  approving  those  who  act  involved. 

The  other  article  discusses  the  need  on 
the  part  of  local  coimcilmen  for  some 
expert  assistance.  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  author's  characterizations  of 
some  public  ofBcials,  I  do  feel  the  points 
made  about  the  need  for  professional 
staff  are  valid. 

The  Interns  for  Political  Leadership 
Act  Is  designed  to  give  college  Juniors 
and  seniors  meaningful  experience  work- 
ing with  local,  state  and  federal  elected 
public  oflacisOs — and  to  provide  those  of- 
ficials with  a  source  of  bright,  energetic 
talented  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recors. 
as  follows : 

Student  Power  in  the  1970  Elections:   A 
Pkelzminabt  Assessment 

(By  William  T.  Murphy,  Jr..  Princeton 
University) 

The  Cambodian  invasion  and  the  tragedies 
at  Jackson  and  Kent  State  this  spring  led  to 
explosions  on  college  campuses  all  across 
the  country.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk 
oT  massive  student  intervention  in  the  fall 
congressional  elections  and  universities 
adopted  various  measures  In  response  to  the 
crisis.  Some  abandoned  Institutional  neu- 
trality by  taking  positions  condemning  the 
President's  actions,  other  scheduled  faU 
courses  on  elections  and  "practical  politics", 
while  others  opted  for  some  variant  of  the 
two  week  "Princeton  Plan"  pre-eleetlon  re- 
cess. 

Most  observers  ajuvaae^  that  student  polit- 
ical Interest  would  remain  high  and  that 
the  student  impact  would  be  significant.  By 
early  summer  university-based  groups  had 
been  set  up  to  lobby  congressmen  to  support 
"end  the  war  amendments",  to  raise  money 
for  anti-war  candidates,  and  to  supply  stu- 
dent volunteers  to  work  actively  for  such 
candidates.^ 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  largest  of  these  organizations,  the 
Movement  for  a  New  Congress,  which  at- 
tempted to  harness  student  energies  on  b*. 
half  of  anti-war  candidates,  had  chapteti 
on  417  campuses  by  June.  Heavy  natloa- 
wide  press  coverage  was  given  to  the  stu- 
dent role  In  early  primaries — especially  ttu 
attempts  to  unseat  entrenched  hawks  Bit- 
ward  Patten  (N.J.  15)  and  John  Boonsy 
(N.Y.  14).  The  primary  season  ended  wlUi 
twenty- five  of  the  thirty  candidates  who 
received  substantial  student  aid  victorlow. 
These  were  not  easy  victories.  Five  of  theee 
doves  beat  Incumbents  with  from  twenty  to 
twenty-eight  years  seniority. 

Tet  on  November  4th  newsmen  were  say- 
ing that  the  student  Input  had  been  mtniTiai 
and  many  academics  were  regretting  their 
support  of  much  oT  the  strike -Induced  leg. 
Islatlon.  In  an  attempt  to  find  out  what  the 
students  real  effect  had  been  we  decided  to 
examine  the  attitudes  of  the  voters  in  areas 
where  students  were  involved,  the  campaign 
staffs  with  whom  they  worked,  and  the  stu- 
dents who  participated.*  We  surveyed  over 
4000  voters  in  eight  congressional  districts  > 
to  ascertain  their  opinions  of  student  work- 
ers and  how.  if  at  all,  student  Involvemeat 
affected  their  voting  decision.  We  are  Inter- 
viewing twenty  campaign  managers  to  find 
out  what  the  "professional"  thought  of  the 
students  who  worked  with  and  for  them. 
Finally,  we  are  In  the  process  of  polling  t 
nationwide  random  sample  of  2000  students 
who  actively  took  part  In  last  fall's  elections 
to  find  out  who  they  were  In  both  sodo- 
economic  status  and  attltudinal  terms:  why 
they  participated;  what  they  thought  of  the 
experience;  and  what  their  plans  are  tot 
future  political  Involvement. 

Much  oT  these  data  are  still  being  accumu- 
lated or  processed.  Nevertheless,  because  of 
the  timeliness  of  the  subject  we  will  venture 
some  observations  on  the  role  of  students  In 
the  1970  congressional  elections.  These  are, 
of  course,  only  tentative  being  based  on  the 
data  presently  available  and  Impressloni 
from  participant  observation.* 

TOUTULASH 

Public  opinion  polls  In  recent  years  con- 
sistently have  shown  a  high  level  of  distaste 
for  "students"  by  the  general  public.  When 
these  attitudes  are  probed  more  deeply,  bow- 
ever,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  public 
has  transferred  its  antipathy  towards  campus 
violence  and  drug  abuse  to  the  group  It 
most  closely  associates  with  these  problems. 
.  CXir  Interviews  with  voters  have  shown  that 
this  generalized  negative  reaction  towarda 
"students"  Is  not  carried  over  to  young 
pteople  working  door-to-door  in  political  cam- 
paigns. 

An  overwhelming  proportion  of  voten 
favors  such  Involvement  on  the  part  of 
young  people.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  the 
respondents  in  our  voter  sample  thought  It 
was  a  good  idea  for  college  students  to  work 
in  a  campaign,  with  the  rest  split  fairly 
evenly  between  "not  sure"  and  "not  a  good 
Idea."  The  most  frequent  reasons  given  for 
approving  student  involvement  were:  "every- 
one has  the  right",  "it  keeps  them  within 
the  system,"  "It  lets  them  learn  how  poUtice 
really  works".  While  most  people  do  object 
to  demonstrations  and  riots,  they  do  not 
resent  young  people  engaging  in  activities 
that  the  general  society  considers  legitimate. 

For  "youthlash"  to  occur  voters  who  origi- 
nally favored  the  candidate  associated  with 
students  would  have  to  have  switched  their 
vote  to  his  opponent  after  contact  with 
student  workers.  Of  those  who  reported  that 
they  had  been  contacted  only  2%  said  that 
student  support  had  influenced  them  to  rct» 
against  the  student  supported  candidate 
while  about  18%  reported  that  the  student 
oonrtaot  "had  some  effect  In  making  n»  want 
to  vote  for  their  man". 

Most  people,  however,  said  that  the  stu- 
dent workers  had  had  Uttle  effect  on  ttrtr 
voting  decision.  Our  surveys  were  conducted 


in  precincts  we  knew  to  have  been  can- 
vassed exclusively  by  students.  However,  most 
respondents  (64%)  did  not  perceive  the 
young  volunteer  who  came  to  their  door  as  a 
itudent."  Rather  they  usually  Identified  him 
as  a  regular  party  worker.  Among  those  who 
had  been  contacted  the  proportion  voting 
for  the  students'  candidate  was  much  higher 
than  among  those  who  reported  that  they 
were  not  contacted  (See  Table  1).  Among 
those  with  a  low  Issue  orientation  this 
difference  between  the  percentage  of  con- 
tacted and  non-contacted  voters  favoring 
the  peace  candidates  was  even  more  pro- 
nounced. 

TABLE  I  -EFFECT  OF  CONTACT  BY  STUDENT  CANVASSERS 
ON  VOTERS'  PREFERENCES 


Voted  lor 


Contacted 
(percent) 


Not 

contacted  > 

(percent) 


Tlwmpson « 
Cotfigin... 
Sartxnes  •. 
fiiitress... 
Aiptn'---- 
SchidetMrg. 


67 

S8 

14 

25 

72 

59 

12 

24 

66 

56 

U 

29 

I  Column  figures  do  not  idd  to  100  percent  ttecsute  "don't 
remembers"  and  'won't  says"  are  not  induded. 
t  student-supported  candidate. 

This,  of  course.  Is  not  overly  surprising  In 
light  of  what  we  know  about  how  the  Intro- 
duction of  some  information  about  the  can- 
didate radically  changes  the  probabUlties  of 
voting  for  him.'  It  is,  nevertheless,  important 
in  explaining  to  young,  strongly  Issue-orient- 
ed volunteers  why  It  is  best  simply  to  get  in- 
formation about  the  candidate  before  the 
voter  and  then  run  an  Identification  canvass 
and  election  day  "pulling"  operation  to  get 
most  of  his  voters  to  the  polls. 

VOTER   nTRNOtrr    AND    PRETEBENCE 

In  areas  where  the  students  worked  they 
made  a  tremendoxis  difference.  They  were 
most  effective  when  they  were  used  on  an 
organized,  precinct  basis.  In  most  cases  they 
were  able  to  increase  slgiilflcantly  both  the 
turnout  and  their  candidate's  percentage  of 
the  vote. 

In  the  September  Maryland  primary  Paul 
Sarbanes  unseated  26  year  veteran  George 
Fallon  of  Baltimore.  About  40%  of  Sarbanes' 
precincts  were  managed  entirely  by  students. 
In  these  precincts  they  raised  the  turnout 
80%  over  the  1968  primary.  Sarbanes"  per- 
centage of  the  vote  was  12%  better  than  that 
of  another  Insurgent,  J.  Joseph  Currtm  whom 
Fallon  had  narrowly  defeated  two  years 
earlier.  With  heavy  student  support  again, 
Sarbanes  went  on  to  win  the  general  elec- 
tion easUy.  In  Les  Aspln's  general  election 
victory  In  the  1st  congressional  district  of 
Wisconsin  the  same  marked  rise  both  in  turn- 
out and  preference  In  the  student  worked 
areas  can  be  observed.  Students  worked 
twenty-four  wards  in  seven  smaU  towns  for 
Aspin  who  was  running  against  8  year  Incum- 
bent Henry  Bchadeberg.  In  these  wards  the 
Democratic  turnout  was  raised  an  average  of 
60%  (up  in  24  of  24  wards)  compared  to  1966 
and  26%  (up  In  19  of  24)  compared  to  1968. 
In  the  rest  of  the  district  the  Democratic  vote 
was  up  11%  over  1966  and  10%   over  1968.' 

We  realize  that  these  examp'.eo  can  be  criti- 
cised as  Procrustean.  We  have  used  them  be- 
cause, though  we  do  not  have  complete  vot- 
ing sUtistlcs  for  all  eight  districts  as  yet,  the 
scattered  returns  we  do  have  bear  out  this 
trend.  In  almost  every  student  worked  pre- 
cinct the  percentage  voting  Democratic  *  was 
higher  than  both  1966  and  1S68  whUe  turn- 
out was  higher  in  almost  every  case  than 
1966  and  In  a  majority  of  precincts  greater 
than  the  presidential  election  year. 

It  would  seem  then  that  student  volunteers 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


can  make  a  significant  difference  through 
their  efforts.  However  this  optimism  must  be 
tempered  by  the  cold  reality  that  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  nation's  college  students  actu- 
ally worked  In  a  meanlngftil  way  this  fall. 

APATHT 

Thousands  of  students  worked  In  the  1970 
congressional  elections.  MUllons  of  studenU, 
and  more  generally,  young  pet^le,  did  not 
work.  Because  so  many  did  not  work,  tbs 
media  and  many  candidates  talked  about 
student  apathy,  both  before  and  during  the 
elections. 

During  the  spring,  forecasts  of  student  In- 
volvement ran  up  to  600,000.  With  a  week 
remaining  Congressional  Quarterly  estimated 
that  70,000  were  working  the  last  week  of  the 
campaign.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  exactly 
how  many  students  worked,  though  certainly 
no  more  than  half  the  CQ  estimate  probably 
worked  on  a  steady  basU  (i.e.,  more  than 
the  last  week  of  the  campaign).  Although 
many  groups  had  long  rosters  a  check  of 
their  records  showed  that  many  of  their 
"members"  worked  only  once  or  twice  then 
declined  further  assignments.  In  many  areas 
of  the  country,  most  notably  most  of  the 
South,  where  there  were  neither  peace  can- 
didates nor  close  races,  no  more  than  a 
handful  of  students  were  Involved  In  con- 
gressional elections. 

Moreover,  estimating  how  many  students 
actually  worked  Is  very  misleading.  A  more 
politically  meaningful  unit  of  analysis  is 
"man-hours  worked".  In  a  survey  under- 
taken by  the  Princeton  administration  to 
assess  the  effect  of  the  two- week  recess,  24% 
or  those  polled  claimed  to  have  engaged  in 
some  campaign  activities.  Yet  only  4%  said 
they  had  worked  more  than  a  week  and  even 
in  this  "most  active"  group  the  average 
total  "man-hours  worked"  was  only  slightly 
over  12  hours.  The  results  from  our  nation- 
wide student  s'urvey  shoiUd  tell  us  if  this 
was  typical  of  most  workers.  From  what  we 
personally  observed,  it  probably  was. 

The  whole  i^athy  question  is  exacerbated 
by  the  high  visibility  of  students  in  our 
present  society.  This  visibility  of  students  as 
a  group  and  the  attention  they  have  received 
since  the  major  campus  disruption  of  the 
mld-1960'8  have  led  people  to  be  extremely 
sensitive  to  their  political  Impact. 

The  gap  between  rhetoric  and  action  Is 
much  greater  on  the  campus  than  In  the 
larger  society.  On  the  campus,  the  level  of 
poUtical  awareness  in  terms  of  candidate 
knowledge  and  Issue  discussion  is  very  high, 
while  the  level  of  actual  participation"  Is 
relatively  low.  For  most  other  people  the  level 
of  political  awareness  and  the  level  of  polit- 
ical participation  are  both  low. 

In  general .  a  high  proportion  of  the  people 
who  regiUarly  dlsciiss  politics  and  hold  strong 
political  opinions  become  engaged  in  poUtical 
activities.  This  is  not  true  of  students.  There 
is  simply  no  denying  the  fact  that  most  stu- 
dents who  became  politically  visible  after  the 
Invasion  of  Cambodia  were  doing  what  stu- 
dents usually  do:  they  attended  meetings; 
passed  resolutions;  talked  to  each  other.  For 
the  most  part,  this  activity  was  rather  easUy 
accomplished.  Because  the  circumstances 
were  dramatic,  t>ecause  there  are  so  many  stu- 
dents, becavise  there  are  excellent  communi- 
cations on  campuses  and  between  them,  and 
because  youth  Is  an  "issue."  there  was  a  great 
public  awareness  of  what  was  occurring. 
These  factors  led  many  to  believe  mistakenly 
that  vast  numbers  of  students  ■would  some- 
how depart  from  their  normal  pattern  of  low 
participation  and  poorly  STistalned  Interest  In 
electoral  politics. 

It  would  bt  a  greet  mistake  to  focus  only 
on  the  gap  between  the  events  of  May  and 
the  actualities  of  November.  Vast  numbers  of 
volunteers  are  not  needed  to  be  effective.  As 
shown  above,  the  contributions  of  those  who 
did  turn  out  to  work  In  campaigns  were  sig- 
nificant. Their  contributions  were  significant 
not  because  students  have  some  mystical  po- 


litical abUlty  but  rather  because  a  well -orga- 
nized volunteer  effort  can  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  almoEt  any  political  contest  below 
the  presidential  and  senatorial  level>>  ° 

The  venerable  door-to-door  canvass  is  still 
one  of  the  most  effective  electoral  techniques 
ever  devised.  But  the  personnel  to  carry  out 
such  a  canvass  has  to  come  from  somewhere. 
Except  for  Chicago  and  a  few  other  places  the 
local  political  organizations  are  moribund 
and  unable  to  turn  out  campaign  workers.  At 
present,  the  only  threp  groups  which  are  both 
identifiable  and  accessible  for  campaign  work 
are  union  woikers.'-  housewives,  and  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  with  campaigns  becoming 
Increasingly  expensive  a  volunteer  effort  that 
can  save  candidates  thousands  of  dollars  be- 
comes doubly  Important. 

Students,  then,  constitute  most  of  the  pod 
of  potential  workers.  If  volunteers  are  so  Im- 
portant, and  can  be  sc  effective,  we  should  ex- 
amine some  ol  the  factors  that  Inhibit  wider 
student  participation. 

WHT  Dn>N'T  MORE  STUDENTS  WORK? 

Students  are  people.  Despite  everything 
voter  surveys  have  told  us  of  people's  par- 
ticipation In  politics  many  continue  to  adduce 
normative  propKisitlons  of  democratic  theory 
calling  for  wide  participation  as  though  they 
refiected  empirical  reality.  They  manifestly 
do  not.  Young  people  do  not  participate  In 
greater  proportion  than  unyoimg  people.  In 
moments  of  perceived  non-crlsLs  to  their 
lives  they  can  be  expected  to  continue  that 
way.  The  major  issues  of  the  campaign — 
Inflatlon/tinemployment  versus  "law  and 
order"  or  the  "social  Issues" — were  only  mar- 
ginally Interesting  to  the  young.  Accordingly, 
the  rates  of  youth  participation  reflected  the 
rates  for  the  society  as  a  whole. 

Two  other  general  factors  which  affected 
how  well  the  volunteer  effort  would  be  In  a 
particular  area  came  up  repeatedly.  If  a 
college  was  primarily  residential  the  re- 
cruiting task  was  eased  considerably.  Peo- 
ple were  geographically  proximate,  getting 
In  touch  with  them  was  easy,  and  there  was  a 
greater  awareness  of  campus  activities.  At 
the  city  schools  and  commuter  colleges  peo- 
ple were  on  campus  at  different  times,  often 
lived  far  from  school,  and  took  little  interest 
In  non -scholastic  matters. 

The  second,  and  probably  more  Important, 
factor  was  the  ability  of  the  local  leadership 
of  the  volunteer  effort.  Because  the  MNC  was 
a  decentralized  organization  local  chapter 
heads  were  essentially  self-selected.  They 
were  often  simply  those  students  who  got 
there  first.  Unfortunately,  getting  there  first 
and  being  politically  effective  were  not  highly 
correUted.  EquaUy  bad.  getting  there  first 
and  being  able  to  stay  there  were.  Around 
the  country  the  range  of  political  expertise 
ran  from  some  who  were  better  than  most 
professional  poUtlclans  to  some  who  were 
utterly  Inept.  Most  produced  at  Isast  aoms 
volunteers  for  the  local  candidates.  Many 
took  over  the  major  role  In  their  candidates' 
campaigns,  both  supplying  and  directing  ths 
volimteers.  Some,  however,  did  nothing  more 
than  crank  out  endless  newsletters  foretell- 
ing all  the  wondrous  things  they  were  going 
to  do. 

Several  other  factors  were  also  important. 
Tensions  existed  between  vrhat  was  most 
helpful  In  terms  of  recruitment  and  what 
was  best  for  the  candidate  and  his  cam- 
paign. In  their  fear  of  "youthlash"  many 
candidates  and/or  their  staffs,  like  the  Duffey 
campaign  organization  in  Connecticut,  pub- 
licly downplayed  the  role  of  students  whlls 
I^vately  asking  for  all  the  students  they 
could  get.  This,  of  course,  dampened  the 
fnth^iTiw"^  of  many  students.  In  some  In- 
staneas  liberal  candidates  thought  studenU 
would  be  a  strong  constituency,  that  the  can- 
didates could  move  to  the  center,  downplay 
the  role  of  the  students,  and  still  retain  large- 
scale  student  support.  This  did  not  prove  to 
be  the  case.  Students,  In  fact,  are  a  rather 
fragile  constituency  predsaly  because  thsy 
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are  motivated  often  by  IdealUm  rather  than 
material  Interest.  The  hard-core  of  the  elec- 
toral activists  did  continue  to  work.  But 
many  of  those  with  lesser  commitment^  fell 
by  the  wayside  as  candidates  failed  to  em- 
brace them  openly  and  sullied  their  ptirlty 
on  the  Issues  by  moving  to  the  center. 

There  can  also  be  little  doubt  thAtj  the 
decline  In  the  sallency  of  the  Vietnam  jWar 
as  an  electoral  lasue  contributed  to  the  fall- 
out In  student  Interest.  While  there  (were 
clear  cut  differences  In  their  position*  on 
the  war  between  many  candidates  therd  was 
no  Cambodian  Invasion  to  aroiose  the  less 
committed  and  send  them  flocking  to  the 
standards  of  anti-war  candidates. 

Finally,  for  a  large  segment  of  the  stu(dent 
population  electoral  politics  Is  an  irrelavant 
exercise — the  politics  of  Tweedledee  and 
Tweedledum.  For  them  It  made  no  dlffeuence 
In  1968  who  was  elected  President,  who  waa 
appointed  Attorney  General,  who  waa  &p- 
polnted  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Cburt. 
For  the  moat  part  this  group  waa  not  sus- 
ceptible to  recruitment  In  1970. 
Fxmna  pbospscts 

In  order  to  make  any  Judgments  about  the 
futxiie  direction  and  activities  of  young  peo- 
ple In  electoral  poiltlcs.  we  must  have  more 
Information  about  those  already  participat- 
ing than  Is  presently  available. 

Very  little  work  has  been  done  by  political 
■dentlsta  on  volunteer  efforts  In  pontics. 
The  literature  on  the  effects  of  canva^lng 
on  voter  preference,  for  Instance,  consl^s  of 
a  handful  of  articles."  It  Is  difficult  to  gen- 
eralize from  them  since  they  deal  with  c^er- 
ent  locales,  levels  of  party  activity,  and  |ypes 
of  elections.  0\iz  sttrveys  of  the  votera  and 
campaign  staffs  In  the  eight  districts  Usted 
above  should  give  us  good  Indexes  o|  the 
degree  of  voter  contact  and  level  of 
activity  In  these  areas. 

This  Information  will  be  comt^ned  j  with 
voting  data  to  assess  the  effect  of  tha  stu- 
dents, by  means  of  multiple  regression  fuaal- 
ysls,  on  voter  turnout  and  preference. 

The  data  derived  from  our  survey  c4  tbls 
year's  activists  will  not  only  tell  us  {what 
their  personal  and  political  backgrounds 
were,  but  also  how  they  compare  with  other 
similar  groups  "  on  a  series  of  standard  po- 
litical attltudlnal  Indexes."  Further,  their 
opinions  on  items  ouch  as  why  they  pettlcl- 
pated,  how  worthwhile  they  considered  the 
activity,  their  wllUngness  to  participate  In 
the  future,  what  Presidential  candidate  they 
favor,  should  give  some  indication  of  what 
we  can  expect,  In  terms  of  student  participa- 
tion. In  future  elections.  I 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  tried  to  w>ver, 
albeit  briefly  and  incompletely,  a  few  of  the 
more  salient  questions  connected  wltli  last 
fall's  student  effort.  We  believe  thai  our 
project  and  the  more  refined  research  which 
will  come  out  of  It  will  not  only  tell!  us  a 
great  deal  about  what  happened  las^  fall 
but  also  about  the  future  course  of  Jouth 
Involvement  In  politics.  j 

ItXJTNOlXS 

>  Lobbying  groups  Included  the  Oontlfaulng 
Presence  In  Washington  and  the  Aca|lemlc 
and  Professional  Alliance:  most  of  the  jund- 
ralslng  was  done  by  the  Universities  Anti- 
War  Fund,  the  Movement  for  a  New  Co»gress 
supplied  campaign  volunteers. 

« I  would  like  to  thank  The  Twentletl^  Cen- 
tury Fund  for  its  valuable  financial  Assist- 
ance. 

•We  surveyed  votera  In  Maryland*  4th 
(Paul  Sarbanes)  and  7th  (Parren  Mltehell) 
congressional  districts;  New  Jersey'!  4th 
(Frank  Thompson)  and  9th  (Henry  Hel- 
stoskl);  New  York's  27th  (John  Dow);i  Mas- 
sachusetts' 3rd  (Robert  Drlnan) ;  Wlscokisln's 
1st  (Les  Aspin);  and  Michigan's  Sth 
(Charles  Chamberlain) .  Doves  were  vlcttirlous 
in  the  first  seven  distrlcta.  In  the  Midhlgan 
district  dove  challenger  John  Clhon  lost  to 
Cbamherlaln. 


« In  my  case,  as  National  Co-Director  of  the 
Movement  for  a  New  Congress. 

'A  study  done  for  Senator  Phillip  Hart  of 
Michigan  gave  evidence  that  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  the  canvassers  was  xinlmportant. 
Two  groups  of  young  canvassers,  one  clean- 
cut  In  coat  and  tie.  the  others  In  "hippie" 
regalia,  w«e  put  Into  two  sets  of  similar  pre- 
cincts. A  before  and  after  survey  was  taken 
which  showed  that  the  percentage  favoring 
Senator  Hart  had  risen  about  15%  m  both 
sets  of  precincts. 

•  In  each  area  the  students  canvassed  only 
Democratic  and  Independent  voters.  For  that 
reason  the  percentage  of  the  vote  totals  are 
Inflated  In  comparison  with  the  totals  for  all 
voters. 

'  See  for  Instance,  Donald  Stokes  and  War- 
ren Miller,  "Party  Government  and  the 
Sallency  of  Congress."  In  Angus  Campbell,  et 
al..  Elections  and  the  Political  Order  (New 
York:  John  WUey,  1967),  p.  205. 

»  These  Incomplete  statistics  are  used  mere- 
ly for  Illustration.  The  complete  voting  and 
survey  data  will  be  subjected  to  more  sophis- 
ticated quantitative  analysis  including  scal- 
ing and  multiple  regression. 

» Although,  of  course,  not  all  the  peace  can- 
didates were  Democrats,  those  in  the  eight 
districts  we  surveyed  were  Peace  Republicans 
Daniel  Button,  Ogden  Reld,  Don  Rlegle,  Tom 
Rallsback,  and  Paul  McCloskey  had  substan- 
tial student  support.  In  addition,  James 
Buckley  claimed  to  have  over  4,000  students 
working  for  him.  Whether  most  did  more 
than  clean-cuttedly  pose  for  pictures  In 
"Buckley  for  Senate"  hats  Is  doubtful. 

">We  use  participation  here  to  mean  elec- 
toral activities  such  as  canvatsslng,  litera- 
ture dlstxlbutlon,  poll  watching,  and  not 
merely  voting  which,  of  course,  was  also  very 
low. 

"  Although  volimteer  efforts  are  also  im- 
portant in  these  races  media  plays  a  much 
greater  part.  In  congressional  races  man- 
power Is  relatively  much  more  Important. 

"The  only  unions  that  turned  out  work- 
ers in  any  amount  were  the  United  Auto 
Workers  and,  in  some  areas,  the  Steelworkers. 

"  Peter  H.  Rossi  and  PhlUlps  Outright,  "The 
Impact  of  Party  Organization  in  an  Indus- 
trial Setting,"  In  Morris  Janowitz,  Editor, 
Community  Political  Systems  (New  York: 
Free  Press,  1961),  pp.  81-118;  Daniel  Katz 
and  Samuel  J.  Eldersveld,  "The  Impact  of 
Local  Party  Activity  upon  the  Electorate," 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  25,  1961,  pp. 
1-24;  Phillips  Outright.  "Measuring  the  Im- 
pact of  Local  Party  Activity  on  the  General 
El'Krtlon  Vote,"  Public  Opinion  Quarterly, 
Vol.  27,  1963,  pp.  372-386;  Raymond  Wolfln- 
ger,  "The  Influence  of  Precinct  Work  on  Vot- 
ing Behavior,"  Public  Opinion  Quarterly.  Vol. 
27,  1963.  pp.  387-398;  Gerald  Kramer.  "The 
Effects  of  Precinct-Level  Canvassing  on  Vot- 
ing Behavior,"  unpublished  manuscript,  Yale 
University,  July  15,  1969;  Edward  Schneler 
and  wmiam  T.  Murphy,  Jr..  Vote  Power 
(Englewood  Cliffs.  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall.  1970), 
Chapter  n. 

"Both  non-student  activities  reported  on 
In  previous  research  and  student  non-par- 
tici  pants  who  were  siirveyed  as  a  control 
group. 

"  "Theee  include  indexes  of  Political  Aware- 
ness. Political  Efficacy.  Citizen  Duty,  System 
Support,  and  University  Support. 

(From  the  Plain  Dealer  magazine.  June  14, 

1970] 
Ow  Maktno  Cottncilmen  More  EmciEirr 
(By  Douglas  Bloomfleld) 
City  councllmen  need  help.  Expert  help. 
These  part-time  legislators  frequently  spend 
more  than  40  hours  a  week  in  a  variety  of 
Jobs  ranging  from  complaint  receiver  to  sewer 
authority  to  attorney  to  political  scientist. 

Committee  meetings  alone  may  consume  a 
dozen  hours  a  week,  caucuses  and  formal 
council  sessions  another  three  or  four,  mis- 


cellaneous city  hall  meetings  perhaps  six 
hoiu^  and  20  more  handling  constituents' 
problems,  and,  for  the  conscientious,  doing 
homework. 

But  how  well  equipped  are  they  to  deal  in- 
telligently with  such  problems  as  sewage  dis- 
posal, building  inspection,  tirban  renewal,  the 
environment,  personnel  management,  taxes 
and  assessments,  utility  rates  and  public  fi- 
nance? 

As  the  probelms  encountered  by  legislators, 
like  society  itself,  become  Increasingly  com- 
plex, the  need  for  expertise  similarly  in- 
creases. It  is  folly  to  expect  legislators,  wheth- 
er they  are  city  councllmen  or  United  States 
senators,  to  be  experts  on  every  one  of  the 
multitude  of  matters  facing  them.  Neither 
can  they  be  expected  to  have  the  time  neces- 
sary to  familiarize  themselves  sufficiently. 

There  seems  to  be  a  practice  among  legis- 
lative finance  committees  that  Prof.  Parkin- 
son would  like  to  write  another  law  about. 
He  would  probably  say.  "The  time  devoted 
to  deliberation  Is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
money  Involved." 

Too  much  time  is  wasted  while  the  legis- 
lators ask  elementary  questions  of  fleeting 
Importance.  And  these  little  classes  for  quiz- 
zical councllmen  are  conducted  by  highly 
paid  officials  while  still  more  are  standing  In 
the  wings. 

Many  expensive  man-hours  are  wasted 
while  division  chiefs,  department  heads  and 
even  the  mayor  are  called  away  from  their 
Jobs  and  kept  waiting  until  the  prima  donn&i 
elected  by  the  people  are  ready  for  them. 

This  means  thousands  of  taxpayers'  dcA- 
lars  are  wasted  every  week  because  council- 
men  win  settle  for  no  one  less  than  the  top 
man. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  legislative 
delay  is  no  vice.  Super  efficiency  is  a  trade- 
mark of  totalitarianism.  It  is  the  antithesis 
of  democracy.  But  this  does  not  mean  all 
delay  is  good.  It  is  not,  especially  the  time 
spent  by  senior  officials  cooling  their  heels 
until  councllmen  are  ready  for  them. 

Moreover,  when  a  councilman  needs  some 
information  or  even  a  law  drafted,  he  must 
often  rely  on  the  executive  branch  to  do 
this  VTork.  Often  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive are  of  different  parties  or  factions.  And 
the  situation  Is  not  unusual  In  which  a 
legislator  requests  a  bill  be  drawn  up  by 
members  of  an  administration  which  Is  on 
record    as  opposing  the  measure. 

What  city  councils  throughout  the  state 
(and  nation)  need  is  a  trained  professional 
staff.  Ohio's  large  cities  budget  millions  an- 
nually for  a  variety  of  services  and  officials. 
Yet  the  legislative  branch  is  all  but  ne- 
glected. In  addition  to  the  councllmen,  the 
legislative  branch  usually  has  only  a  clerk, 
deputy  cl'jrk  and  a  few  stenographers.  Cleve- 
land City  Council  also  has  a  budget  analyst 
These  people  rarely  are  intellectually  or  pro- 
fessionally qualified  to  do  much  more  than 
they  now  are  doing. 

Additional  professional  staff  Is  needed  by 
a  council,  especially  to  help  the  more  over- 
burdened yet  powerful  committees.  Because 
of  the  Umlted  funds  available  to  councU, 
these  staffers  could  be  law  or  graduate  stu- 
dents from  a  nearby  university,  preferably 
studying   law,   economics  or   government. 

A  stipend  or  annual  salary  of  less  than 
$5,000  each  would  be  sufficient  to  retain 
capable  persons. 

Under  the  nominal  authority  of  either  the 
council  president,  or  certain  committee 
chairmen,  they  would  do  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary study  of  legislation,  consult  with 
those  requesUng  the  legislation,  prepare  blUi 
and  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  ol 
councllmen. 

They  would  have  the  authority  of  the 
council  behind  them  In  their  dealings  with 
officials  In  and  out  of  government.  In  adoi- 
tlon,  they  should  have  at  their  disposal  am- 
ices of  the  council  clerk's  staff  and  a  budget 
necessary  to  do  an  adequate  Job. 
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Council  could,  In  this  manner,  lighten  the 
burden  on  Itself  with  trained  professionals 
capable  of  giving  matters  the  time  they  re- 
quire and  deserve  as  well  as  being  able  to 
contribute  the  necessary  expertise  to  make 
councils  work  better. 

On  the  Ohio  state  level,  a  similar  func- 
tion is  performed  by  the  Legislative  Service 
Commission.  The  commission  Itself  Is  com- 
posed of  members  of  both  houses  and  both 
Parties.  It  Is  usually  chaired  by  the  speaker 
of  the  House  or  the  Senate  majority  leader. 
A  professional  staff  of  anywhere  from  10  to  20 
Is  employed.  Included  are  lawyers,  econo- 
niiBts,  public  administrators  and  political 
scientists.  The  commission  (legislators)  au- 
thorizes certain  long  range  studies  (welfare, 
hoepltallzatlon,  oil  and  gas  laws.  pubUc  sal- 
aries, domestic  law)  and  appoints  commit- 
tees made  up  of  members  of  both  houses. 

Broad  policy  decisions  are  made  by  the 
committees,  but  the  actual  work,  the  so- 
called  investigation,  is  done  by  the  profes- 
sional staff.  Findings  are  reported  by  the 
staff  member  to  the  committee  and  seldom 
are  top  officials  called  to  appear  before  a 
committee.  And  when  they  are,  every  effort  Is 
taken  to  make  efficient  use  of  their  time. 

On  the  national  level,  congressional  com- 
mittees employ  investigators  whose  duty  it 
is  to  research  pending  legislation,  keep  the 
legislators  Informed  and  answer  their  ques- 
tions. Members  of  Congress  also  employ  on 
their  personal  office  staffs  professional  re- 
searchers. The  need  for  professional  staff 
assistance  has  been  recognized  by  the  state 
and  federal  legislative  bodies  to  put  them- 
selves on  more  of  a  par  with  their  admin- 
istrative branches. 

Now  it  must  be  recognized  in  the  cities  of 
Ohio.  After  all,  Ohio  has  five  cities  which 
are  larger  than  some  states.  Cleveland  Itself 
has  more  people  than  a  dozen  or  so  states. 
And,  too  often,  in  the  absence  of  professional 
advisers,  legislators  have  only  lobbyists  on 
whose  advice  to  rely. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  THE  WORLD  WEATHER 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gambrkll)  laid  before  the 
8«iate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  C(Hn- 
merce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Through  the  World  Weather  Program, 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  combining 
their  efforts  to  gain  new  knowledge  of 
the  global  atmosphere,  provide  better 
weather  forecasts  and  warnings  to  all 
countries,  and  assess  the  damage  man 
has  Inflicted  upon  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. 

I  am  plesised  to  report  that  the  pro- 
gram   is    making    significant    progress 
which  wUl  enhance  the  comfort,  health, 
safety  and  economic  well-being  of  men 
everjrwhere : 
—Satellite  technology  is  being  used 
with     increasing     effectiveness     to 
gather  global  information  for  earlier, 
more  accurate  predictions  and  warn- 
ings of  hazardous  weather. 
—New  stations  are  being  established 
for  long-term  measurement  of  at- 
mospheric change. 


— Computers  have  been  programmed 
to  determine  the  effect  of  pollution 
upon  the  atmosphere. 
— A  major  international  experiment 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  being  pre- 
pared under  the  Global  Atmospheric 
Research  Program.  During  the  past 
year  many  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  have  Indicated  their 
support  of  this  tropical  experiment 
and  have  made  tentative  commit- 
ments to  provide  ships,  aircraft,  sat- 
ellites, and  other  observing  facili- 
ties. Linked  with  an  increased  com- 
puter capability  to  assess  and  inte- 
grate results,  this  experiment  should 
be  an  important  step  toward  attain- 
ing  a    true   understanding   of   the 
global  atmosphere. 
The    scientific    imderstandlng    which 
will  be  developed  by  the  World  Weather 
Program  is  critical  to  the  solution  of  en- 
vironmental problems  which  are  of  im- 
mense concern  to  all  nations. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  67  of  the 
90th  Congress  recognizes  the  importance 
of  vigorous  U.S.  participation  in  the 
World  Weather  Program.  In  accordance 
with  that  resolution,  I  am  transmitting 
this  aimual  report,  describing  the  most 
significant  activities  of  the  program  and 
the  planned  participation  of  Federal 
agencies  in  the  program  for  the  coming 
fisctd  year. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  April  15.  1971. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

The  message  also  armoimced  that  on 
April  14,  1971,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  S.  789.  an  act  to 
amend  the  tobacco  marketing  quota  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 


UNITED  STATES-CHINA  POLICY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  five-point  proposal  offered  by 
President  Nixon  yesterday — along  with 
the  statements  of  Premier  Chou  En  Lai 
in  Peking — could  mark  a  new  era  in  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  I  hope 
very  much  that  they  do. 

To  be  sure.  Communist  China  today 
remains  a  nation  hostile  to  the  United 
States — and  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
immediately  welcome  it  to  the  interna- 
tional community  of  nations  with  open 
arms.  However,  the  government  in  Pe- 
king has  made  a  number  of  significant 
overtures  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  re- 
cent years,  and  now  appears  ready  to 
knock  down  some  of  the  barriers  that 
exist  between  our  two  countries. 

Since  October  1970  Red  China  has  es- 
tablished new  diplomatic  relations  with 
six  nations — Canada,  Equatorial  Guinea, 
Italy,  Ethiopia,  Chile,  and  Nigeria.  It  Is 
noteworthy,  I  believe,  that  two  of  these 
nations  are  members  of  NATO.  Ambas- 
sadors have  been  dispatched  to  28  of  the 
51  coimtries  with  which  Commimist 
China  has  diplomatic  relations,  follow- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  all  but  one  of  its 
ambassadors  during  the  cultural  revo- 
lution. 

Between  1964  and  1969,  Mr.  President, 
free  world  exports  to  Red  China  have 


increased  by  35  percent;  and  Commu- 
nist Chinese  exports  to  the  free  world 
have  increased  by  34  percent.  Incom- 
plete statistics  show  that  a  further  in- 
crease in  trade  between  Red  China  and 
the  free  world  will  be  recorded  in  1970. 

These  suctions  on  the  part  of  Commu- 
nist China  have  not  gone  imnoticed,  and 
their  effect  was  evident  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  vote  on  No- 
vember 20,  1970.  The  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion to  seat  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  expel  Nationalist  China  was 
51  in  favor,  49  against,  and  25  absten- 
tions. Although  an  afftrmative  two-thirds 
vote  was  necessary,  the  balloting  was 
significant  because  it  was  the  first  time 
that  a  simple  majority  supported  Com- 
munist China. 

One  cannot  deny  that  Red  China  is 
moving  away  from  the  protective  isola- 
tion which  it  coveted  during  its  cultural 
revolution;  and  I  believe  that  our  poUcy 
toward  Red  China  must  reflect  the  fact 
that  this  Asian  giant  has  emerged  from 
isolation.  The  five-point  proposal  offered 
by  the  administration  yesterday  seems  to 
recognize  that  fact. 

A  number  of  steps  have  already  been 
taken,  beginning  in  December  1965.  when 
the  United  States  lifted  the  travel  ban 
for  doctors  and  medical  scientists  "for 
purposes  directly  related  to  their  profes- 
sional responsibilities."  A  year  later, 
scholars  and  writers — as  well  as  Amer- 
icans engaged  in  cultural,  athletic,  com- 
mercial, educational,  and  public  affairs 
activities — were  given  pernilssion  by  the 
United  States  to  travel  to  Communist 
China. 

On  July  21,  1969,  the  United  States 
announced  automatic  validation  of  pass- 
ports for  American  citizens  to  travel  to 
China.  Nearly  1,000  passports  have  been 
thus  far  validated,  including  270  last 
year.  However,  until  the  table  tennis 
invitation,  only  three  holders  of  such 
passports  were  permitted  to  enter  Red 
China. 

Although  these  were  basically  imilat- 
eral  steps,  they  showed  the  willingness  of 
the  United  States  to  open  new  chan- 
nels of  communication  with  Communist 
China.  We  must  not  cease  in  our  efforts 
to  open  those  channels,  because  the  ac- 
tions we  have  taken  thus  far  obviously 
formed  the  basis  for  the  recent  reciprocal 
move  by  Communist  China. 

There  have  been  efforts,  too,  in  the 
field  of  trade. 

■nie  ban  on  trade  with  Communist 
China,  which  became  effective  on  De- 
cember 17.  1950.  after  President  Tru- 
man's proclamaticai  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, has  been  lifted  gradually  in  the 
1960'8  and  In  1970.  On  AprU  20,  1967, 
American  drug  manufacturers  were 
alerted  that  the  Government  would  look 
favorably  on  applications  to  sell  to  Com- 
munist China  drugs  used  in  fighting 
epidemics.  Nine  days  later,  the  Chinese 
rejected  this  proposal.  On  July  21.  1969, 
the  United  States  announced  that 
American  tourists  and  residents  abroad 
could  purchase  up  to  $100  worth  of  goods 
originating  in  China.  In  December  the 
$100  limit  was  removed. 

At  the  same  time,  on  December  19, 
1969,  the  United  States  relaxed  trade 
restrictions  to  allow  foreign  subsid- 
iaries of  American-owned  firms  to  en- 
gage in  trade  with  Communist  China  in 
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nonsuategic  items.  The  requirement  that 
U.S.  ftrmi  or  banka  engaged  in  third- 
country  trade  obtain  certificates  of 
origin  where  goods  were  presumed  Ho  be 
of  Chinese  origin,  was  also  eliminated. 
On  July  28,  1970,  in  pursuance  ot  the 
December,  1969.  trade  relaxation,,  the 
United  States  approved  a  sale  by  Italy 
to  China  of  80  dump  trucks  with  Qeoeral 
Motors  engines.  In  August,  1970,,  the 
United  States  lifted  the  restrictions  bar- 
ring American  oil  companies  abroad 
from  refueling  free  world  ships  besiring 
nonstrategic  cargoes  to  Chinese  ports. 

The  trade  initiatives  were,  of  course, 
expanded  and  updatec  In  the  President's 
proposal  of  yesterday — and  they  signal 
a  move  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
away  from  its  basic  policy  toward,  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China.  It  is,  iij  my 
opinion,  a  welcome  move,  since  i  too 
much  of  that  policy  was  based  on  a!  De- 
partment of  State  memorandum  of  Au- 
gust 11, 1958.  , 

The  memorandum  identified  Com- 
munist China  ao  part  of  the  Comminist 
monolith,  whose  goal  was  to  bring  sixnit 
the  global  domination  of  communism. 
The  Chinese  Communist  regime  had 
made  no  secret  of  its  fundamental 
hostility  to  the  United  States  and  tg  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  Asia  was  viewed 
by  the  State  Department  as  partici4arly 
vulnerable  to  the  Communist  offensive, 
both  because  of  Its  geographic  position 
and  because  of  the  inexperience  o|  the 
newly  Independent  nations  in  this  »rea. 
The  goal  of  U.S.  policy  in  Asia  was  to 
promote  the  domestic  welfare  and  to 
strengthen  the  Independence  of  free 
nations.  i 

In  so  doing,  the  United  States  belteved 
it  must  deter  Chinese  Communist  ag- 
gression in  the  area  by  military  assist- 
ance and  by  a  system  of  mutual  defense 
arrangements.  The  United  States  felt 
it  must  also  block  Communist  subversion 
and  political  Infiltration  in  the  area.  The 
United  States,  at  that  time,  considered 
the  withholding  of  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion an  Important  factor  in  combtting 
Communist  siibversion  and  infiltration. 

In  1958,  Mr.  President,  the  U|dted 
States  did  not  accept  the  fact  thaf  the 
Communists  ruled  all  of  maiidand 
China.  We  must  accept  that  fact  today. 

In  1958,  the  United  States  felt  thai  too 
much  attention  shown  to  Red  diina 
would  seriously  cripple,  If  not  destroy  al- 
together, the  Oovemment  of  NatloziaUst 
China.  The  OoTemment  of  Natioitalist 
China  is  now  soimd;  and  it  must  realize, 
aa  must  the  entire  world,  that  the  Ui^ted 
States  Is  not  going  to  turn  its  back  on 
anally. 

The  1958  memo — as  well  as  the  current 
policy,  to  which  It  is  closely  related — 
falls  to  recognize  that  Communist  C^ilna 
has  become  as  flexible  in  Its  pollcl^  as 
most  other  nations. 

In  fact,  the  entire  history  of  Conjmu- 
nlst  China  is  marked  with  change  ih  its 
foreign  policy.  For  example,  Mao  Tse- 
txmg  promised  In  1952  to  reveal  whit  he 
called  the  nonsense  of  nonalinei|ient. 
But,  wher  Red  China  saw  the  growing 
number  of  emerging  nations  in  1994,  It 
quickly  developed  the  ability  to  accept — 
and.  at  times,  encourage — nonalineiiient. 

Red  China  has  learned  to  roll  wlti  the 
punches,  so  to  speak.  It  learned  t0  ac- 


cept the  good  years  for  communism — 
such  as  1962,  when  it  physically  knocked 
nonalined  India  out  of  Southeast  Asian 
politics;  and  1963,  when  Suitamo  moved 
Indonesia  swiftly  toward  communism. 
Almost  as  easily,  Red  China  learned  to 
accept  the  bad  years  for  communism — 
such  as  1965,  when  the  PKI  was  over- 
thrown in  Indonesia,  Ben  Bella  fell  in 
Algiers,  and  when  the  cultural  revolu- 
tion at  home  threw  China  into  a  state 
of  turmoil;  and  1966,  when  Nkhrumah 
fell,  find  when  a  number  of  non-Commu- 
nist military  coups  in  Africa  showed 
China  the  importance  of  influencing  the 
military  elite. 

The  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  is  relatively  young,  and 
we  should  be  mindful  of  its  flounderings 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Until  Red 
China  changes  its  formtd  policy  of  total 
hostility  toward  the  United  States,  we 
will  never  be  able  to  establish  formal 
diplomatic  ties;  but  our  policy  toward 
the  government  in  Peking  must  be  Just 
as  fiexible  as  our  policies  toward  other 
nations. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ESSAY  ON  CHRISTIANITY  BY  MAL- 
COLM MUGGERIDGE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  privilege  this  morning  of  both  meet- 
ing and  breakfasting  with  Mr.  Malcolm 
Muggeridge,  the  noted  British  journal- 
ist. Mr.  Muggeridge,  who  is  here  to  ad- 
dress the  American  Society  of  Newspa- 
per Editors,  came  quite  early  this  morn- 
ing to  Fellowship  House  to  share  with 
a  group  of  us  his  observations  concern- 
ing Christianity.  He  read  for  us  his  state- 
ment of  faith,  which  when  broadcast 
over  the  facilities  of  the  BBC  created  a 
very  great  stir  in  EIngland.  Mr.  President, 
I  find  Mr.  Muggeridge's  essay  on  Chris- 
tianity one  of  the  most  compelling  that 
I  have  ever  read  and  I  think  that  we 
would  all  benefit  by  its  appearance  in 
the  Record.  I  ask  unEinimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHSISTIAmrT 

(By  M&loolm  Muggeridge) 
I  believe  that  for  me,  a  Western  Biiropean 
living  In  tbe  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
centiiry,  the  truth  about  life  U  moat  clearly 
and  beautifully  expressed  In  tbe  ChrlBtlan 
faith.  As  It  has  come  down  to  us  through 
the  centuries.  As  It  Is  set  forth  In  tbe  New 
Testament.  Above  ail,  as  It  was  expressed 
in  the  person.  In  tbe  teaching,  In  the  life 
and  death  of  Ita  founder,  whose  light  shines 
as  brightly  today.  If  one  cares  to  look,  as 
when  be  lived,  taught  and  was  publicly  exe- 
cuted In  a  remote  province  of  the  Roman 
Empire  some  two  thousand  years  ago. 

My  awareness  of  this  Christian  faith  has 
been  greatly  Intensified  and  enriched  by  the 
saints  and  mystlca — more  particularly  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Francis,  Pascal  and  Bunyan 
and  Blalce,  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky,  and  In 
our  own  time  Slmone  Well  and  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer.  They  all  say  the  same  thing, 
perfectly  clearly  and  comprehensibly,  whose 
validity  Is  In  no  way  affected  by  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  In  htunan  society  from 
one  generation  to  another. 

One  of  the  most  shallow  and  fatuous 
fantasies  of  this  credulous  age  Is  that  what 
was  valid  In  the  days  of  Nero  wont  do  In  the 
days  of  Marshall  MacLuhan. 


That  tbe  Jesus  of  the  Oospels.  the  Jesui 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jesus  of  tbe  Renau- 
sance,  must  now  be  re-fashloned  to  flt  into 
the  colour  supplements,  the  discotheque* 
and  the  television  schedules.  One  might  u 
well  argue  that,  because  Shakespeare  wrote 
Othello  before  the  Invention  of  the  birth 
pill.  Its  picture  of  a  marital  relationship  and 
sexual  jealousy  needs  to  be  scrapped  In  favour 
of  a  version  by  D.  H.  Lawrence  or  Ken 
R\issell ! 

What,  then,  Is  this  Christian  faith  that  so 
many  Inspired  minds,  eloquent  tongues  and 
dedicated  lives  have  passed  on  to  us?  It  tells 
us  that  we  are  errant  children  of  eternity 
rather  than  natives  of  time.  That  we  must 
die  In  our  animal  or  earthly  nature  in  order 
to  be  reborn  as  new,  spiritual  men.  That, 
belonging,  as  we  do,  to  one  family  whose  Fa- 
ther is  in  Heaven,  we  must  love  one  another 
In  perfect  freedom  and  equaUty.  That,  Im- 
prisoned In  the  dark,  tiny  dungeon  of  the 
ego,  with  heavy  chains  upon  us  of  greed 
and  vanity  and  cupidity,  we  are  In  Hell. 
Whereas,  throwing  off  these  chains,  break- 
ing out  of  this  dungeon  Into  what  St.  Paul 
called  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  Ood,  we  may  know  what  Heaven  Is  like. 

Christianity,  that  is  to  say,  offers  the  only 
true  and  lasting  liberation.  All  the  others — 
social,  economic,  political,  etc.,  etc. — soon 
prove  fraudulent.  Jesus  Is  the  one  true 
Uberator,  whose  Ideology  of  dissent  remains 
applicable  at  all  times  and  in  all  circum- 
stances. To  individual  despots,  to  oligarchies, 
to  party  and  trade  union  bosses,  to  million- 
aires and  demagogues  and  Communist  ap- 
paratchiks and  Honourable  and  Right  Hon- 
ourable Members,  always  that  thunderous 
No!  from  tbe  Man  on  the  Cross,  the  derided 
sot-disant  King  of  the  Jews.  Incarnate  Ood. 

No  view  of  life,  as  I  am  well  aware,  could 
possibly  be  more  alien  to  the  contemporary 
spirit.  The  enormously  powerful  apparatus  of 
persuasion  that  exists  today — what  we  call 
the  media — not  to  mention  most  teachers, 
clergymen,  legislators  and  other  miscella- 
neous pundits,  are  Insistent  that  what  mat- 
ters is  our  mortal  condition  rather  than  our 
Immortal  longings.  That  happiness  lies  In 
producing  more  and  consuming  more,  and 
fulfillment  in  indulging,  rather  than  In  curb- 
ing or  denying,  our  bodily  desires. 

That  Man  has  now  become  master  of  his 
fate,  and  will  be  able,  with  the  fab\ilous  re- 
sources which  science  and  technology  have 
put  at  his  disposal,  to  create  for  himself  a 
happy,  proeperous,  secure  life  here  on  earth, 
holding  even  death  at  bay  for  longer  and 
longer.  In  the  end,  maybe,  aboUahlng  even 
death. 

On  the  contrary,  I  myself  believe  that, 
without  a  God.  and  the  humility  that  goes 
therewith,  Man  Is  in  process  of  destroying 
himself,  and  perhaps  his  world  as  well.  That, 
having  no  sense  of  a  moral  order,  he  will  In- 
creasingly find  it  Impossible  to  create  any 
order  whatsoever.  That,  separated  from  Ood, 
he  must  either  faU  Into  the  sin  of  pride.  Im- 
agining himself  to  be  godlike,  and  like  Icarus 
flying  dlsasterously  Into  the  sun;  or  relapse 
Into  anlmallty,  seeking  ever  more  frenzledly 
and  hopelessly  to  find  satisfaction  through 
hlj  appetites,  especially  sex.  In  either  case, 
despair  must  set  In,  from  which  the  young 
particularly  will  seek  a  refuge  in  narcotic  or 
erotic  stupefaction. 

I  watch  this  process,  as  I  consider  Inexor- 
ably working  itself  out.  confident  that  the 
light  win  shine  again  in  the  darkness  as  It 
has  before,  and  that  I — even  I — may  hope  to 
keep  a  tiny  flame  burning,  signifying  my  con- 
fldence  In  that  Light  of  the  World  which  first 
shone  twenty  centuries  ago,  and  cannot  be 
extinguished. 
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POW  DAY  IN  SALT  LAKE  CXTY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  imprecedented  diversity  in  America 
regarding  the  U.S.   role  In  Sou:>ie8St 


Asia.  This  permeates  every  aspect  of 
American  life.  Including  Congress.  There 
b,  however,  one  topic  which  I  think  welds 
us  all  together,  and  that  is  a  sincere  and 
deep  hope  that  American  POW's  in  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  might  some  day 
wtum  to  their  famihes  and  homes 

TTie  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  J. 
Bracken  Lee,  has  proclaimed  April  28  as 
POW  Day  in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  proclamation  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  In  so  doing,  I 
eiidorse  the  proclamation  as  an  expres- 
sion by  the  people  of  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Utah  in  support  of  our  brave  men  who 
are  imprisoned  and  the  hope  that  they 
may  soon  again  be  freemen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows; 

Pboclascation 
Whereas,  the  Silent  Majority  MobUlzatlon 
has  designated  April  28,  1971,  as  a  national 
day  of  support  for  our  American  Prisoners 
of  War  In  the  hands  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese; and 

Whereas,  we  are  calling  for  humane  treat- 
ment of  these  prisoners  of  war  If  not  for 
their  out  and  out  release;  and 

Whereas,  we  must  show  more  concern  for 
the  plight  of  American  prisoners  of  war; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  J.  Bracken  Lee,  Mayor  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  do  hereby  proclaim 
April  28,  1971,  as  "POW  Day"  in  Salt  Lake 
Olty,  Utah,  and  urge  our  citizens  to  reaffirm 
our  support  of  these  valiant  men. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  to  be  affixed  this  3rd  day  of  February, 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

J.  Bkacksk  Lxx, 

Mayor. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANCER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Cancer  Society  has  endonsed 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act  as  the  most 
effective  approach  to  conquering  this 
dread  disease. 

I  understand  this  Is  the  first  legisla- 
tive enterprise  in  which  the  cancer  so- 
ciety has  been  really  active.  The  society's 
action  is  reported  in  the  April  3,  1971, 
New  York  Times.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
lent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoss, 
as  follows: 

Cancxb  Socutt  for  Kinnxdt  Bnx:  Backs 
Independent  Aoknct  foe  Pightiko  the  Dis- 
ease 

(By  James  E.  Brody) 

Caekfbxx,  Abiz.,  April  2 — The  president  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  speaking  here 
today,  put  the  full  weight  of  the  nation's 
largest  volimtary  health  organization  be- 
hind a  Congressional  proposal  to  establish 
an  Independent  national  cancer  agency 
charged  with  conquering  cancer. 

Dr.  H.  Marvin  Pollard  said  that  present 
scientific  knowledge  about  cancer  "Is  sufll- 
elent  to  support  a  full-scale  research  attack 
to  produce  practical  methods"  for  controUlng 
cancer,  which  currently  takes  330.000  Ameri- 
can lives  a  year,  half  of  them  before  the  age 

of  as. 

He  added  that  "to  produce  new  and  effec- 
tive methods  of  cancer  control  wUl  require 
tha  same  kind  of  effort  that  went  Into  the 
development  of  the  atom  bomb  or  tbe  space 
program  that  placed  a  man  on  the  moon." 

Dr.  Pollard  made  his  remarks  at  the  c^en- 
ln«  session  of  tbe  Cancer  Society's  annual 


seminar  for  science  writers,  being  held 
through  next  Wednesday  at  the  Carefree  Inn 
h«re. 

The  creation  of  a  cancer  authority,  on  the 
order  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  has  divided  scientific  opin- 
ion since  Its  Initial  proposal  last  year  by 
former  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  Democrat 
of  Texas. 

TAKBOaOTTOH   paOPOSAL 

The  proposal  was  supported  by  a  Senate- 
appointed  national  panel  of  consultants  who 
recommended  last  month  that  the  present 
National  Cancer  Institute  be  financially  sep- 
arated from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  made  the  nucleus  of  a  new  independent 
cancer  authority  responsible  directly  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

Proponents  of  the  biU.  Introduced  In  the 
current  legislative  session  by  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Massachu- 
setts, maintain  that  administrative  delays 
In  decisionmaking,  overlapping  of  functions 
and  competition  for  funds  that  currently 
characterize  the  national  csmcer  effort  are  de- 
laying the  conquest  of  this  disease. 

Some  scientists  and  doctors  who  have  op- 
posed the  idea  of  a  separate  agency  fear,  how- 
ever, that  isolating  the  cancer  effort  from 
other  research  In  medicine  and  biology  would 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  It. 

They  point  out  that  unlike  the  relatively 
straightforward  goal  of  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon,  there  Is  no  one  way  to  attack  cancer 
and  no  agreement  even  on  which  avenues 
are  Ukely  to  be  most  productive.  The  Nixon 
Administration  supports  this  view. 

Dr.  Pollard  pointed  out  that  any  answers 
a  cancer  agency  might  come  up  with  would 
have  to  be  supplemented  with  extensive  edu- 
cation programs  to  see  that  the  public  bene- 
fits from  them. 

There  is  In  fact  little  precedent  on  which 
to  base  the  belief  that  elucidating  the  causes 
of  cancer  or  finding  ways  of  curing  It  or  de- 
tecting it  at  curable  stages  will  have  any  Im- 
mediate, substantial  Impact  on  the  number 
of  lives  lost  to  cancer  each  year. 

As  Dr.  PoUard  noted,  medicine  already  has 
the  means  to  prevent  two  major  cancer  kill- 
ers— lung  cancer,  which  as  the  largest  cancer 
killer  among  American  men  takes  45,000  Uves 
a  year,  and  cancer  of  the  cervix,  killer  of 
13,000  American  women  a  year. 

Yet,  nearly  two  decades  after  scientists 
showed  that  9  out  of  10  lung  cancer  deaths 
could  be  avoided  If  Americans  gave  up  ciga- 
rette smoking,  there  are  still  45  million  Amer- 
icans smoking  and  the  Government  still  sup- 
ports advertising  of  American  cigarettes 
abroad. 


THE  REOULAHON  OF  18-YEAR-OLD 
DRIVERS  IN  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years,  farmers  and  those  in  related  fields 
have  transported  their  produce  in  inter- 
state commerce  imder  the  provisions  of 
the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
However,  18-year-old  drivers  of  light- 
weight farm  vehicles  were  exempted  from 
certain  conditions  of  the  regulations 
thereby  allowing  them  to  drive  in  the 
farm-to-market  activities. 

Effective  January  1,  1970,  the  regula- 
tions were  revised,  deleting  the  exemp- 
tions given  the  18-year-old  farm  drivers. 
However,  due  to  the  great  protest  which 
arose  from  this  action,  that  section  of 
the  new  ruling  was  suspended  xmtll  July 
1,  1971,  to  allow  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  to  reassess  the  policy. 

As  Senators  may  be  aware,  following 
a  meeting  on  April  1  between  Dr.  Robert 


Kaye,  Director  of  the  Bureau,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Coimcll  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  and  other  Individ- 
uals and  groups  representing  farmers,  it 
was  announced  that  drivers  of  vehicles 
under  10,000  pounds  would  be  exempted 
from  the  prohibition  against  operation 
of  trucks  by  drivers  under  21  years  of 
age. 

While  this  is  a  welcome  step  in  the 
right  direction,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
remedy  the  problem. 

A  great  many  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
my  State  are  dependent — and  I  mean 
very  dependent — on  the  services  of 
youngsters  between  16  and  21  years  of  age 
to  drive  their  farm  vehicles.  If  the  pro- 
posed restrictions  are  put  into  effect,  they 
would  work  a  very  great  hardship  on 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  must  haul 
their  products  to  market  points.  I  cannot 
stress  too  strongly  the  Importance  of  al- 
lowing a  broad  exemption  for  local  haul- 
ing by  farm  trucks. 

Evidence  has  been  presented  to  the  Bu- 
reau that  the  relatively  poor  driving  rec- 
ord of  young  drivers  does  not  extend  to 
the  young  drivers  of  farm  vehicles.  This  is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  companies 
writing  casualty  insurance  coverage  do 
not  make  the  distinction  in  rates  between 
young  and  adult  drivers  of  farm  trucks 
that  they  do  between  yoimg  and  adult 
drivers  of  automobiles. 

American  farmers  and  others  in  agri- 
culture do  not  have  an  easy  time  of  it.  In 
addition  to  the  chronic  economic  prob- 
lems which  have  beset  agriculture  in  re- 
cent decades,  farmers  of  my  State  are 
now  facing  an  allout  disaster  In  the  form 
of  drought.  EXist  storms  are  ripping  off 
the  topsoil  in  west  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Oklahoma  in  a  manner  reminiscent 
of  the  worst  of  the  1930's.  I  see  no  reason 
to  add  yet  aoiother  burden  to  their  prob- 
lems. 

I  have  written  to  Dr.  Kaye  asking  him 
to  consider  the  serious  effects  of  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  rules  governing 
drivers  of  trucks.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  hope  and  trust  the  Bureau  will  fur- 
ther revise  its  regulations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  SXNATT, 
COVUJTTtX  ON  AUCKD  SEBVKXS. 

Washington,  D.C..  AprH  IS,  1971. 
Dr.  ROBDT  A.  Katk, 

Director,   Bureau  o/   Uotor   Carrier   Safety. 
Department   o/    Transportation,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
DsAB    Da.  Kat«:  I  have  just  completed  a 
review  of  the  revised  version  of  the  Bxireau's 
proposed  nilea  and  regulations  governing  the 
qualifications  for  drivers  of  trucks.  On  behalf 
of  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  my  state  I 
appreciate  the  Bureau's  wllUngnees  to  revise 
Its  proposal  to  the  extent  of  exempting  op- 
erations of  vehicles  under  10,000  pounds. 

However,  I  do  not  beUeve  the  exemption 
Is  sufficient  to  meet  the  problem.  You  are 
aware,  I  am  sure,  of  bow  dependent  farm 
and  ranch  operators  are  on  the  assistance  of 
young  people  to  haul  agrlcxiltural  products 
to  market  poinU.  The  need  for  thU  assist- 
ance Is  crucial  at  harvest  times.  Evidence  has 
been  presented  that  Indicates  the  driving  rec- 
ords of  yo\ing  people  operating  farm  trucks 
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are  favorable  In  comparison  with  tbosle  of 
similar  age  operating  automobiles.         | 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  position  t^ken 
by  the  American  Farm  Biireau  Pederatlap  In 
its  letter  to  you  of  AprU  8.  1971.  I  support  Its 
recommendations  and  ask  that  Its  argumjents 
be  thoroughly  considered  and  that  the  jbest 
Interests  of  American  farmers  not  be  Jfeop- 
ardlaed  by  excessively  stringent  regulations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Towia. 


MISSOURI  A  LEADER  ON  INTER- 
STATE SYSTEM      \ 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President^  we 
In  Missouri  are  proud  of  the  record  n^de 
In  our  State  on  the  interstate  highway 
program.  The  first  project  in  the  United 
States  on  which  actual  construction  ^&s 
started  under  provisions  of  the  Fedpral 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  Is  a  part  of 
Interstate  70  near  St.  Charles.  Mo.  Fif- 
teen years  and  more  than  700  interstate 
miles  later,  our  State  has  the  longest 
continual  stretch  of  the  system  under 
construction  in  the  Nation,  south  f|om 
St.  Louis  on  Interstate  Route  55.       , 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  re()ort 
from  the  Missouri  State  Highway  De- 
partment, telling  of  tills  $70  million,  68- 
mile  project,  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rej)ort 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Missotnu  Now  BurLDtNo  Longest  Contintjotjs 
Strttch  of  Interstate  in  Nation 

Missouri,  the  first  state  In  the  countit  to 
begin  an  Interstate  highway  project,  now 
has  the  longest,  continuous  stretch  of  In- 
terstate under  construction  In  the  natlop. 

It  Is  68.607  miles  of  Interstate  Rout«  55, 
along  the  state's  eastern  border,  runtlng 
south  from  the  Peetus-Crystal  City  are$  In 
Jefferson  County  to  Frultland  In  Cape  pir- 
ardeau  County.  ^ 

Hopefully,  with  good  weather  and  no  jun- 
foreseen  complications,  most  of  the  68  nilles 
will  be  completed  late  this  year,  although|the 
actual  projected  completion  date  Is  August, 
1973.  About  four  miles  of  the  project  are  now 
almost  completed  and  ready  for  opening. 

Total  cost  of  the  68  miles,  excluding  pre- 
liminary planning,  engineering  and  right- 
of-way,  wUl  be  $70,141,601.11.  | 

Interstate  Route  55  In  Missouri,  when  cpm- 
pleted,  win  total  209.2  miles,  running  f^om 
the  1-70  Junction  at  the  Poplar  Street  Bridge 
in  St.  Louis,  south  to  the  Arkansas  ststellne. 

The  first  two  contracts  on  the  route  ♦ere 
awarded  on  April  21,  1961.  Total  constjuc- 
tlon  contracts  on  the  route,  through  Fel»ru- 
ary.  1971.  now  total  ei84.846.885.  This  bJso 
excludes  engineering  and  right-of-way  costs. 

With  the  completion  of  the  68  miles  jiow 
In  progress,  only  12.7  miles  of  the  entire 
1-65  route  remain  to  be  put  under  contiiact. 
This  last  stretch  of  the  route.  In  Pemiicot 
County  near  the  Arkansas  line,  is  schedi^led 
for  contract  in  the  Missouri  State  Hlgh^sy 
Department's  1972  fiscal  year. 

Missouri  began  the  nation's  first  inter- 
state highway  project  In  August,  1956.  Of 
Its  planned  1,147-mne  Interstate  System. '783 
miles  are  up  to  or  near  interstate  standards 
and  tn  operation;  62  miles  under  conttact 
and  expected  to  be  up  to  full  Interstate 
standards  and  In  operation  by  December  31. 
1971;  88  miles  under  contract,  but  not 'ex- 
pected to  be  In  operation  by  December; 31; 
77  miles  are  classified  as  a  dual  facllitjl  in 
use,  but  not  up  to  full  standards;  and  167 


miles  have  been  approved  as  to  location, 
not  put  under  contract. 


Sut 


NIXON  SPEECH  ON  TARGET 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  predict  with  some  certainty 
the  following:  On  April  24  there  will  be 
a  noisy  antiwar  demonstration  in  Wash- 
ington. During  the  coming  weeks  and 
months  the  political  proponents  of  "cut 
and  rim"  in  Vietnam  will  continue  their 
game  of  oneupmanship.  The  more 
zealous  among  the  President's  critics  will 
increasingly  gnash  their  teeth  and  herald 
any  setbacks  to  the  allied  operations  in 
Vietnam. 

What  will  these  actions — or  re- 
actions— have  to  do  with  the  stepped-up 
withdrawal  plans  for  U.S.  troops,  re- 
cently announced  by  President  Nixon? 
Absolutely  nothing. 

It  has  become  clear  that  no  rate  of 
American  withdrawal  from  Southeast 
Asia  will  be  precipitate  enough  for  those 
who  advocate  a  total  wiping  clean  of  the 
Vietnam  slate  on  which  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  American  blood  and  treasure 
has  been  spent.  However,  to  those  of  us 
who  maintain  the  difiSculty  of  the  war 
has  not  erased  the  justice  of  the  cause, 
the  President's  latest  message  was  a 
welcome  reaflarmation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  In  an  editorial  following  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  address  stated  that  the 
projected  withdrawal  rate  will  fulfill 
"both  America's  domestic  political  im- 
peratives and  her  international  respon- 
sibilities." I  wholeheartedly  second  that 
appraisal,  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  editorial,  published 
April  8,  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing these  remarks.  In  addition,  two 
thoughtful  appraisals  of  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  were  published  in  Utah's  two 
largest  daily  newsimpers  following  the 
President's  speech.  The  editorials,  en- 
titled "Big  Step  From  the  Bog"  and  "Mr. 
Nixon  Deserves  the  Nation's  Help  as 
Crucial  Vietnam  War  Point  Nears,"  ap- 
peared, respectively,  in  the  Deseret  News 
of  April  8  and  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of 
April  9.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  articles  also  be  printed  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Chaibican  or  the  Bobed 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Nixon  has — or.  more  ac- 
curately, does  not  need — a  sponsor.  For  it  Is 
clear  that,  as  illustrated  by  his  performance 
last  night,  his  failure  to  come  up  with 
dramatic,  crowd-pleasing  announcements  is 
going  to  cost  him  television  viewers.  It  Is 
eq\ially  clear  that,  as  we  have  been  saying 
for  some  time,  that  Is  exactly  as  it  should 
be.  What  is  wanted  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  a 
policy  of  gn*adual  disengagement  which  Is 
cautious,  just  and  logical.  And  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  (and  Is) 
giving  the  country. 

The  President's  most  ardent  foes,  of  course, 
are  not  particularly  Interested  in  the  facts. 
They  have  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  point, 
which  he  made  last  night,  that  there  were 
540,000  American  troops  in  Vietnam  when 
he  assumed  office  and  that,  by  the  middle 
of  next  month  he  will  have  brought  home 
100,000  more  troops  between  May  1  and 
December  1,  an  increase  in  the  monthly  rate 
of  withdrawal  from   12,500  to   14,300. 

They  are  as  unimpressed  now  as  they  were 
October  7  (when  he  first  suggested  it)  with 
last  night's  reiteration  of  his  offer  to  Hanoi 


of  "an  immediate  ceasefire  throughout  Indo- 
china; the  immediate  release  of  all  prlsonan 
of  war  m  the  Indochina  area;  an  all  Indo- 
china peace  conference;  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  all  outside  forces,  and  a  political 
settlement." 

What,  in  fact,  do  the  President's  harshest 
critics  want?  Put  in  its  simplest  terms,  they 
seem  to  want  a  scuttle,  an  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  troops  from  Southeast 
Asia,  a  ban  on  air  and  logistical  support  to 
the  Thieu-Ky  government  and  a  coalition 
government  In  Saigon,  which  would  result 
Inevitably  In  a  Communist  takeover.  ThU 
Mr.  Nixon  (or  any  President  of  the  United 
States)  will  not,  cannot  and  should  not  give 
them. 

In  his  address  last  night,  Mr.  Nixon  wisely 
shied  away  from  adding  any  additional  emo- 
tional fuel  to  the  Calley  issue.  Both  the  style 
and  the  substance  of  his  previous  Interven- 
tion left  much  to  be  desired,  and  the  Presi- 
dent did  well  to  confine  his  remarks  to  the 
safer  and  more  correct  ground  of  praise  for 
"the  two  and  one-half  million  fine,  young 
Americans  who  have  served  In  Vietnam." 
That  should  have  been  his  original  stance. 

But  the  Calley  Issue  is  peripheral  to  a 
Judgment  of  last  night's  speech.  The  main 
point  is:  Does  a  withdrawal  rate  which.  If 
projected  into  1972,  would  leave  only  about 
55,000  American  troops  In  Vietnam  by  Sep- 
tember 1  of  next  year  fulfill  both  America's 
domestic  political  imperatives  and  her  inter- 
national responsibilities?  The  answer  to  both 
questions  Is  yes. 

[Prom  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  April  9,  1971] 

Mr.  Nixon  Deserves  the  Nation's  Help  As 

Crucial    Vietnam    War    Point    Neahs 

There  was  disappointment  in  President 
Nixon's  Wednesday  night  announcement 
concerning  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  from 
Southeast  Asia.  But  to  also  Indulge  deep 
despondency  would  be  a  great  mistake.  The 
President  is  displaying  a  measure  of  fortitude 
that  deserves  the  public  support  he  has.  In 
fact,  openly  requested. 

It  is  true  his  latest  report  on  the  Vietnam 
war  did  not,  except  for  a  modest  1,700-man 
Increase  In  the  monthly  U.S.  combat  force 
pullout,  carry  any  dramatic  new  development 
Indicating  an  early  end  to  America's  Indo- 
Chinese  involvement.  Mr.  Nixon,  as  much  as 
anyone,  would  have  preferred  such  an  an- 
nouncement. It  simply,  based  on  essential 
considerations,  was  not  possible. 

The  President's  report,  for  its  challenging 
frankness,  was  Important.  He  talked,  not  so 
much  to  the  world,  as  Is  often  his  purpose 
when  dealing  with  Vietnam  policy,  but  more 
directly  to  the  American  people.  And  he  said 
that  his  overriding  concern  continues  to  be 
for  a  world  at  peace,  reiterating  that  how  the 
U.S.  fulfills  Its  responsibility  in  Southeast 
Asia  will  determine  whether  that  goal  is 
achievable. 

On  this  crucial  point  he  said:  "...  it  is 
Important  how  we  end  this  war.  By  our 
decision  we  will  demonstrate  the  kind  of 
people  we  are,  and  the  kind  of  country  we 
will  become."  His  chosen  course,  he  stressed, 
is  "to  end  this  war — but  to  end  it  In  a  way 
that  will  strengthen  trust  for  America  around 
the  world,  not  undermine  it;  in  a  way  that 
will  redeem  the  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made,  not  Insult  them;  In  a  way  that  will 
heal  this  nation,  not  tear  it  apart." 

The  I»resldent  asked  for  the  understanding 
that  he  cannot,  as  leader  of  a  country  on 
which  other  nations  depend  for  mutual  pro- 
tection against  future  aggression,  suddenly 
deprive  South  Vietnam  of  the  military  help 
previously  pledged  and  provided.  And  he 
clearly  Intimated  that  "running  out"  now 
would  cause  a  dcanestlc  upheaval  every  bit 
as  disturbing  as  international  repercussions. 

The  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Nixon's  Admin- 
istration has  reversed  the  U.3.  role  in  Viet- 
nam. Total  American  troop  strengthen  has 
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been  cut  by  265,000  men.  casuedty  rates  have 
dropped  and  the  South  Vietnamese  are  con- 
tinually t4<'ft"g  on  the  burden  of  their  own 
defense. 

In  a  way  that  was  characteristic  of  the 
entire  report,  Mr.  Nixon  acknowledged  public 
doubt,  admitting  that  repeated  assurances 
from  Washington,  on  the  prolonged  war's 
linnUnent  settlement  have  proven  false.  And 
he  asked  to  be  Judged  on  the  record,  to  be 
held  politically  accountable  If  he  does  not 
conclude  the  U.S.  Involvement  In  the  war 
honorably  and  timely. 

President  Nixon  is  avid  in  his  search 
for  peace.  He  is  also  well  aware  there  is 
aeldom  a  quick  and  easy  way  through  major 
international  conflict.  The  process  usually 
requires  a  combination  of  resillant  tough- 
ness and  conciliatory  attitude  poised  on  a 
fotmdatlon  of  enduring  patience. 

He  has  asked  the  nation  to  be  resolute  and 
patient  a  lltle  longer,  to  show  the  world  once 
more  that  the  United  States  Is  an  ally  that 
can  be  trusted  In  adversity,  but  more  than 
that,  a  country  dedicated  to  ways  of  peace, 
not  war.  He  should  have  that  help. 


Bio  Step   From  the   Boo 

The  question  is  no  longer  how  soon  Amer- 
ica should  complete  its  withdrawal  of  UJ3. 
troops  from  Vietnam. 

Rather,  the  question  now  becomes  one  of 
whether  or  not  a  residual  U.S.  force  should  be 
left  behind  in  Vietnam  as  planned  and,  if 
to,  how  large  It  should  be. 

This  is  so  because  of  the  stepped-up  sched- 
ule of  withdrawals  announced  Wednesday 
evening  by  President  Nixon. 

While  Mr.  Nixon  resisted  strong  pressure 
to  set  a  specific  and  early  deadline  for  an 
end  to  massive  U.S.  troop  Involvement  in  In- 
dochina, the  schedule  he  announced  brings 
that  end  much  more  clearly  In  sight. 

The  new  schedule  of  withdrawals — 14,300 
men  a  month  starting  May  1,  up  from  the 
previous  rate  of  12,500  a  month — will  leave 
184,000  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  next  Decem- 
ber 1.  If  the  new  rate  is  continued,  the  U.S. 
contingent  In  Vletnaun  could  conceivably  be 
down  to  around  13,000  by  the  end  of  1972. 

But  that's  only  theoretical  because  talk 
about  the  residual  force  is  that  it  will  be 
on  the  order  of  somewhat  under  50.000  men. 

The  continued  U.S.  withdrawals  mean  that 
American  military  support  on  the  scale  of 
the  Laos  campaign  likely  will  not  be  pos- 
sible next  year.  But,  assuming  there  is  no 
cease-fire  or  negotiated  settlement,  a  smaller 
VS.  presence  in  Vietnam  also  could  mean 
the  few  U.S.  troops  remaining  there  might 
become  more  vulnerable. 

Although  President  Nixon  said  the  South 
Vietnamese  operation  In  Laos  made  the 
!tepi)ed-up  withdrawal  possible,  that  opera- 
tion still  looks  like  less  than  a  full  success. 
There's  stUl  room  for  wondering  if  the  with- 
drawal rate  wouldn't  have  been  greater  had 
the  Laos  operation  turned  out  better. 

As  for  Ii4r.  Nixon's  assertion  that  "Vlet- 
namizatlon  has  succeeded,"  the  acid  test  of 
that  program  won't  come  until  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  more  completely  on  their 
own.  It's  hard  to  be  certain  that  Hanoi  Isn't 
pulling  Its  punches  until  more  Americans 
have  left. 

Moreover,  despite  the  President's  reiterated 
hope  for  serious  peace  negotiations,  some  ob- 
servers Insist  that  negotiated  settlements 
run  against  the  grain  of  Vietnamese  tradi- 
tion. 

Despite  such  reservations.  President  Nixon 
merits  high  marks.  He  Is  doing  precisely  what 
he  said  he  would  In  seeking  to  get  America 
out  of  a  treacherous  bog  with  its  honor  as 
much  Intact  as  seems  possible  under  the  clr- 
ctmistances. 


PRIORITY  PROBLEMS  IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature  was  called  into  extraor- 


dinary session  by  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace 
on  March  31,  1971,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  programs  of  immediate 
priority  in  Alabama. 

In  his  address,  Governor  Wallace  out- 
lined eight  goals  for  special  considera- 
tion: 

First,  completion  of  Alabama's  inter- 
state highway  and  continuation  of  other 
road  and  bridge  building  programs; 

Second,  providing  for  an  expansion  of 
Alabama's  medical  education  and  health 
services  on  an  accelerated  basis; 

Third,  incresised  funding  and  comple- 
tion of  a  program  more  sulequately  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  mentally  iU  and 
retarded; 

Fourth,  revltalization  and  completion 
of  the  State's  park  and  recreational  pro- 
grams; 

Fifth,  increasing  the  amoimt  of  inter- 
est paid  by  banks  on  State  funds  held 
in  time  deposits; 

Sixth,  an  increase  In  unemplojrment 
benefits; 

Seventh,  a  review  and  revision  of  State 
laws  and  regulations  with  respect  to  es- 
tablishing utility  rates;  and 

Eighth,  enactment  of  an  escheat  law. 

In  addition,  Governor  Wallace  extem- 
poraneously commented  on  the  convic- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Calley. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  prior- 
ity problems  in  the  State  of  Alabama  are 
instructive  with  respect  to  the  need  for  a 
realistic  program  of  revenue  sharing  with 
the  States.  Other  States  may  well  have 
different  priorities.  In  any  event,  a  ques- 
tion is  presented  as  to  whether  or  not 
priorities  in  all  States  could  better  be 
served  by  a  realistic  plan  for  general  rev- 
enue sharing  and  from  block  grants  as 
distinguished  from  present  restrictive 
categorical  grants  to  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  Gover- 
nor Wallace's  address  and  his  comments 
on  the  conviction  of  Lieutenant  Calley 
will  be  of  Interest  to  Senators  and  the 
public  In  general.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  address  and 
extemporaneous  remarks  concerning 
Lieutenant  Calley  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Address   by   Gov.   George   C.   Wallace   at  a 

Special  Session  op  the  Alabama  Lxcisla- 

tore,  March  31,  1971 

Governor  Beasley,  Speaker  Lyons,  Members 
of  the  Alabama  Legislature,  Distinguished 
Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  meet  here  this  evening  tn  response  to 
my  request  that  our  Legislature  convene  In 
Extraordinary  Session  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering matters  of  immediate  and  vital  im- 
portance to  the  i)eople  of  Alabama. 

On  such  an  occasion  It  seems  needful  and 
proper  that  all  members  of  the  legislative 
body,  as  well  as  the  people  of  our  state, 
fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  and  the  basis  for  my  action 
in  calUng  the  Legislature  Into  session  at 
this  time. 

The  dedaion  to  convene  the  State  Legis- 
lature In  Extraordinary  Session  is  not  a  de- 
cision easily  made  nor  an  action  lightly 
taken.  In  arriving  at  a  final  determination 
a  Governor  should  give  full  ajid  earnest  con- 
sideration to  all  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances surroimdJng  the  Immediate  need  for 
such  a  session  and  utilize  to  the  fullest  all 
of  the  advice,  counsel  and  expertise  avail- 


able to  him.  This  is  what  I  have  done  on  thla 
occasion. 

Perhaps  no  Governor  in  the  history  of  oar 
state  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  a  more  dedicated  and  con- 
scientious group  of  legislators  that  I  have  in 
seeking  solution  to  the  problems  confront- 
ing all  of  us. 

This  concern  and  dedication  evidenced  It- 
self In  the  January  session  when  the  Legis- 
lature organized  the  appropriate  Interim 
committees  to  give  immediate  attention  to 
problems  of  State  Government  of  pressing 
importance.  These  committees  were  charged 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  review  and  examine 
th«  matters  within  their  respective  areas  of 
concern  and  to  advise  the  Legislature  and 
your  Governor  as  to  their  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. This  they  have  done  in  an 
extremely  able  manner  in  an  unbeUevably 
short  period  of  time.  Only  through  tireleas 
and  dedicated  effort  and  sacrifice  on  their 
part  has  this  been  possible.  I  would  be  less 
than  honest  If  I  did  not  report  to  you  that 
the  advice,  counsel  and  recommendations  of 
these  oommittees,  and  that  of  other  individ- 
ual legislators  who  have  conferred  with  me, 
has  been  the  most  persuasive  factor  in  bring- 
ing us  here  this  evening.  On  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  people  whom  they  serve,  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  to  all  the  members  of 
this  Legislature,  Individually  and  collectively, 
who  have  worked  so  unselfishly  with  ua 
since  our  January  inauguration. 

Matters  which  have  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  your  Legislature  and  your  Governor 
during  the  days  and  weeks  leading  up  to  this 
evening  include  the  absolute  necessity  for 
the  continuation  to  substantial  completion 
of  our  federal  Interstate  system,  as  well  as 
our  other  road  and  bridge  building  programs 
In  this  state.  The  safety  of  our  traveling 
public,  the  general  welfare  of  the  area  and 
communities  served  and  the  overall  econ- 
omy of  the  State  demand  that  we  not  aban- 
don our  program  of  development  and  con- 
struction of  our  roculs  and  bridges. 

Safety  of  travel  alone  makes  this  need 
Imperative.  Under  modern  conditions  of 
travel  and  transportation  a  lees  than  ade- 
quate highway  system  presents  an  unac- 
ceptable hazard  to  the  lives  and  safety  of 
our  citizens.  The  death  rate  on  our  high- 
ways, both  rural  and  urban,  Is  far  too  high. 
We  have  no  choice  but  to  do  all  within  our 
power  to  reduce  this  jjertl  to  our  people.  Sta- 
tistics Irrefutably  show  that  the  condition 
of  the  roadways  traveled  makes  a  major  con- 
tribution to  traffic  Injuries  and  deaths — the 
second  major  contributing  factor  being  the 
enforcement  of  our  traffic  laws. 

I  am  dedicating  myself  to  improvement  in 
both  areas,  and  ask  this  Legislature  to  Join 
with  me  in  this  effort.  I  am  proposing,  what  I 
feel  to  be,  a  reasonable  and  adequate  pro- 
gram for  the  Improvement  and  development 
of  our  highway  system.  At  the  same  time  I 
pledge  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws  of 
this  state  regarding  travel  and  use  of  these 
highways.  I  am  convinced  that  together  this 
win  do  much  to  reduce  the  present  death  and 
destruction  we  are  experiencing  on  our  high- 
ways. 

While  this  alone  Is  enough  to  warrant  our 
action  in  regard  to  highway  construction,  it 
is  inevitable  that  we  consider  the  effect  sm 
adequate,  or  Inadequate,  highway  system  has 
on  the  economy  of  the  State,  or  on  an  area 
of  the  State.  Modem-day  Industry  and  com- 
merce tends  to  follow  and  develop  along  the 
major  arteries  of  highway  transportation. 
A  means  of  uninterrupted  land  transport 
mvist  be  available  to  any  major  Industry  sit- 
uated in  our  state.  The  return  on  our  invest- 
ment is  assured  from  Increased  business  and 
commerce  fiowlng  into  the  State.  An  increas- 
ing benefit  to  our  tourist  Industry  Is  realized 
as  we  make  our  outstanding  attractions  more 
available  to  travelers  through  an  adequate 
inter-state  and  In-state  road  system. 

Being  convinced  of  the  need  for  contlnu- 
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atlon  of  our  highway  proKram,  and  having 
such  belief  confirmed  and  approved  by  the 
legislative  commlttcea  Inquiring  Into  ihls 
matter,  we  hare  directed  our  attention  to 
the  funding  and  Implementation  of  the  (pro- 
gram. In  the  legislative  measure*  Intro- 
duced here  this  evening,  you  will  find  thfct  a 
significant  portion  of  the  burden  of  funding 
the  $185,000,000  In  bonds  felt  neceesary  for 
this  purpose  has  been  placed  on  the  m$]or 
users  of  these  roads  and  highways.  All  with 
whom  I  have  conferred  see  fairness  In  this 
approach. 

There  Is  certainly  no  Intent  on  my  part,  or 
that  of  anjrone,  to  deal  with  any  segment  of 
our  economy  unfairly.  However,  the  feelings 
expressed  to  me  have  been  uniform  to  the 
effect  that  those  using  the  highways  |  for 
profit  should  bear  a  significant  portion  of  |the 
burden  of  their  construction  and  mainte- 
nance. In  Implementing  this  determination, 
our  trucUng  Industry,  along  with  others,  Is 
being  asked  to  shoulder  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  load  In  the  further  develoiHnent  of 
our  highway  system.  This  approach  will  have 
application  to  both  commercial  and  prlyate 
carriers  as  each  uses  our  roadways  allk4  In 
furtherance  of  the  needs  of  their  partlctUar 
business  or  Industry. 

I  woiUd  like  to  note  that  the  program 
we  are  presenting  is  not  restricted  to  any 
area  or  section  of  our  state  or  to  any  particu- 
lar type  of  road  or  highway.  The  roads  and 
bridges  of  our  smaller  rural  counties  and 
the  streets  of  the  villages  and  towns  of  our 
state  are  as  equally  important  as  are  the 
expressways  and  thoroughfares  traveriing 
our  large  urban  areas  of  fwpulation.  All  wiU 
be  treated  alike  and  the  needs  and  reqiilre- 
meats  of  each  will  be  considered.  My  High- 
way Director  and  other  members  of  my  ttaS 
have  been  instructed  to  proceed  In  this 
manner  In  formulating  the  highway  program 
for  the  next  four  years.  I  assure  you  this 
program  will  be  a  total  program,  aiding  and 
assisting  all  people  and  areas  of  the  State. 

A  second  matter  which  all  agree  miist  be 
dealt  with  on  an  Immediate  and  highly,  ac- 
celerated basis  is  that  of  medical  education 
and  the  delivery  of  medical  services  to  the 
people  of  Alabama.  The  hour  has  struck  for 
us  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  aSaSn  In  which 
Alabamlans  have  to  wait  days  and  weeks  to 
get  an  appointment  to  see  a  doctor — in  which 
mothers  watch  sick  children  with  the  hope- 
leas  feeling  which  always  accompanies  in- 
ability to  get  proper  medical  attentlon-^in 
which  overworked  doctors  and  nurses  are 
unable  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  upon 
their  time  and  energy  caused  by  the  growing 
number  of  patients. 

Throughout  the  campaign  of  last  sprldg,  I 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  critical 
need  in  this  state  for  more  doctors  and  a)lied 
medical  personnel  and  for  a  more  effective 
delivery  of  medical  service  to  all  of  our  peo- 
ple, whether  they  live  In  rural  or  urban  areas 
of  our  state.  At  that  time  I  stated  my  inten- 
tion to  propose  a  program  providing  means 
for  the  education  of  more  doctors  and  other 
medical  personnel  In  Alabama.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, such  a  program  will  have  the  onrer- 
whelmlng  endorsement  and  support  of  ]  the 
people  of  the  State.  i 

Por  more  than  nine  months  this  maitter 
has  been  the  subject  of  exhaustive  tXu&f  by 
the  medical  profession,  the  academic  and 
administrative  staffs  of  several  cUT  our  mfajor 
state  universities,  by  members  of  the  I4gls- 
latxue  and  by  myself  and  my  staff.  I  axn  in- 
debted to  all  of  these  persona.  Instltu^ons 
and  agencies  for  the  untiring  and  unselfish 
efforts  they  have  made  toward  solution  of 
this  critical  and  complex  problem.  And  I 
might  add,  that  while  there  may  be  minor 
points  of  disagreement  as  to  the  exact  course 
to  follow,  all  are  in  acoord  that  action  i|iust 
be  taken,  and  taken  Immediately  to  alle^te 
the  critical  shortage  of  doctors  in  Alabkma 
and  make  adequate  medical  servicee  avail- 
able to  aO  of  our  people. 


The  program  we  propose  provides  for  the 
expansion  of  the  medical  college  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  Birmingham;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  four-year  medical  college  at  the 
University  of  South  Alabama  In  Mobile,  the 
creation  of  two-year  schools  of  medical  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Tus- 
caloosa and  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
HuntsviUe,  together  with  the  enlargement 
and  possible  relocation  of  the  school  of  phar- 
macy of  Auburn  University.  In  a  recent  meet- 
ing with  the  presidents  of  these  institutions, 
we  discussed  in  detail,  and  found  ourselves 
in  accord  on,  a  program  which  provides  for 
the  enrollment  within  the  near  future  of  326 
students  annually  compared  with  the  present 
figure  of  little  mcwe  than  100.  I  found  among 
this  group  the  spirit  and  dedication  and 
cooperation  so  vital  to  the  success  of  this 
program  and  a  willingness  to  place  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State  above  personal  institutional 
considerations.  I  am  confident  that  this  same 
attitude  will  prevail  in  the  Legislature. 

Funding  requirements  for  the  (36,000,000 
In  bonds  for  capital  outlay  for  this  program 
have  been  proposed  which  impose  no  undue 
burden  on  anyone,  and  I  ask  your  full  and 
earnest  consideration  of  this  program  which 
I  feel  to  be  so  badly  needed  by  our  people. 

Still  in  the  area  of  health  care,  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  plight  of  the  less  fortunate, 
the  mentally  111  and  mentally  retarded.  I 
would  think  that  most  Alabamlans  are  aware 
of  the  concern  and  compaaslon  that  my  late 
wife.  Governor  Lurleen  Wallace,  held  for  this 
group  and  of  her  efforts  in  their  behalf. 
Under  her  sponsorship  and  direction  a  pro- 
gram was  enacted  by  our  Legislature  in  1967 
designed  to  provide  facilities  throughout  the 
State  for  the  care,  treatment  and  teaching  of 
this  group.  Fifteen  million  dollars  was  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  these  facilities. 
By  reason  of  circumstances  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  any  party  here  tonight,  the  establish- 
ment of  these  facilities  has  been  long 
delayed,  and  we  are  now  advised  that  the 
program  envisioned  by  Gkjvemor  Lurleen  will 
only  be  realized  in  small  part. 

In  consultation  with  the  Legislature  and 
the  agency  charged  with  resjwnslbillty  for 
the  administration  of  this  program,  I  have 
been  advised  that  additional  funds  are  needed 
If  any  progress  is  to  be  made  In  providing  the 
necessary  care  for  our  mentally  ill  and  re- 
tarded. 1  have  long  stated  that  I  am  dedicated 
to  the  ultJnate  completion  and  realization 
of  the  program  begun  in  1967.  and  I  have 
pledged  my  efforts  to  that  end.  I  am  propos- 
ing to  you  tonight  that  an  additional  $16,- 
OOO.OOO  be  made  available  to  the  Mental 
Health  Board  for  the  completion  of  the 
planned  facilities  and  that  this  program  be 
given  the  support,  guidance  and  supervision 
of  all  of  us  In  seeing  it  to  successful  com- 
pletion. I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  do  less  for 
those  unfortunate  pers<^ns  so  vitally  affected 
by  our  efforts. 

As  a  bonus  effect,  the  establishment  of 
these  new  facilities  wHl  serve  to  reduce  the 
severe  overload  now  existing  In  all  of  oxir 
other  mental  health  facilities,  thus  provid- 
ing mora  adeqviate  and  complete  care  for  all 
of  those  so  In  need  of  this  attention.  Funding 
for  this  program  is  from  the  same  source  and 
In  the  same  manner  as  that  for  our  other 
medical  facilities  and  Imposes  no  undue  hard- 
ship on  any  person  or  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

In  1967,  during  the  administration  of  my 
late  wife,  the  Legislature  authorized  and  the 
people  approved  the  development  of  a  park 
and  recreational  program  in  this  state.  Many 
of  our  people  had  long  sought  such  a  pro- 
gram as  a  means  for  the  development  of  the 
many  and  varied  recreational  areas  and 
tourist  attractions  of  Alabama,  ranging  from 
the  mountains  of  the  north  counties  to 
the  beaches  of  the  Oulf.  This  program  was 
well  advanced  in  the  planning  state  at  the 
time  of  Qovemor  Lurleen's  death. 

With  no  Intent  of  erltlcielng  former  ad- 


ministrators, we  now  find  this  program  to  bs 
in  a  state  of  total  confusion,  bordering  on 
chaos.  This  has  been  occasioned,  in  large 
part,  by  rising  costs  and  to  over  commitment 
In  certain  areas  and  under  commitment  In 
others.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  we  find 
few,  if  any.  parks  completed,  with  the  planned 
facilities  lying  dormant  In  varying  stages  of 
constriictlon.  Some  park  and  recreatbrnal 
areas  included  within  the  program  have  re- 
ceived little  or  no  attention  or  money;  others 
are  partially  completed  while  some  few  others 
have  reached  a  stage  of  substantial  compl*. 
tion.  Money  Is  not  available  to  complete  the 
program. 

All  of  this  leaves  the  officials  charged  with 
the  administration  of  this  program  with  an 
agonizing  decision  as  to  what  course  to  pur- 
sue, confronted  with  the  question  of  whether 
to  place  all  parks  in  a  partial  state  of  com- 
pletion or  to  abandon  some  In  favor  of  others. 
Neither  seems  to  be  a  wise  or  economically 
feasible  solution. 

A  committee  of  the  Legislature  has  re- 
ported that  $21,000,000  In  capital  outlay  will 
complete  the  program  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. This  committee  reasons  that  all  of  our 
people  would  then  be  better  served  from  a 
recreational  standpoint  and  that  our  re- 
sources In  the  area  of  recreation  and  tourist 
attractions  would  be  adequately  developed, 
which  would  mean  much  economically  to  the 
State.  The  committee  recommends  that  steps 
be  taken  to  secure  funds  for  this  piirpose. 

I  am  In  eigreement  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  and  have  Included  in 
this  call  a  proposal  that  you  authorize  121,- 
000,000  In  capital  outlay  funds  to  be  used  In 
completing  the  park  and  recreational  pro- 
gram, thus  enhancing  the  recreational  and 
tourist  potential  of  our  state.  I  pledge  to 
you,  if  you  adopt  this  proposal  and  provide 
such  funds,  that  this  program  will  be  given 
minute  attention,  careful  planning  and  close 
supervision.  Funding  of  the  bond  measure 
will  be  from  a  source  Imposing  no  hardship 
on  lndlvid«ial  citizens  or  on  the  business 
community.  I  ask  your  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  proposal. 

Other  matters  that  I  would  request  that 
you  consider  Include  legislation  Increasing 
the  amount  paid  to  the  State  by  banking  in- 
stitutions on  state  money  held  In  time  de- 
posits. As  you  may  recall,  legislation  offered 
by  the  Wallace  AdnUnistratlon  was  enacted 
in  1967  requiring  for  the  first  time  payment 
of  Interest  to  the  State  for  the  deposit  of 
state  money  In  banking  institutions.  Since 
that  time  more  than  $12,000,000  has  been 
paid  in  earned  Interest.  The  presently  offered 
legislation  would  Increase  the  rate  of  interest 
to  be  paid  by  the  banks  and  would  provide 
procedures  to  assure  timely  deposit  of  avail- 
able funds.  Through  adoption  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  State  will  be  assured  of  the  de- 
posit of  more  funds  at  a  higher  rate  of  In- 
terest. There  Is  no  question  but  that  this  is 
In  the  public  Interest  and  In  keeping  with  the 
wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  people.  It 
assures  a  fair,  honest  and  equitable  return  on 
the  people's  money  and  is  deserving  of  your 
support. 

There  will  also  be  presented  to  you  legis- 
lation designed  to  upgrade  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  statutes  to  provide  In- 
creased benefits  to  the  unemployed,  whose 
ranks  are  now  Increasing  to  a  critical  level. 
The  legislation  offered  will  extend  present 
benefits  for  an  additional  thirteen  weeks. 

Between  seven  and  eight  thousand  Ala- 
bama workers  who  have  exhausted  their  reg- 
ular UC  benefits  and  have  been  unable  to 
find  employment  would  be  entitled  to  addi- 
tional benefits  under  this  program.  They 
would  be  paid  approximately  $2,000,000  over 
the  next  thirteen  weeks.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  lialf  this  amount  with 
only  $1,000,000  coming  out  of  the  Alabama 
UC  Trust  Fund. 

This  change  is  badly  needed  at  this  time 
as  unemployment  continues  on  the  rise.  In 
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the  event  of  extended  imemployment  this 
additional  thirteen  weeks'  benefit  becomes 
critical.  On  behalf  of  the  fine,  dedicated  men 
md  women  making  up  the  labor  force  of 
Alabama,  I  ask  that  you  give  favorable  con- 
ddention  to  tliis  legislation  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Both  a  special  Interim  committee  of  the 
I^egUlature  and  the  Public  Service  Cotnmis- 
don  are  presently  considering  the  matter  of 
pioper  rates  for  the  public  utUltles  of  the 
State  This  Is  a  matter  of  increasing  concern 
to  all  of  the  citizens  of  Alabama,  who  in  one 
or  more  ways  are  affected  by  the  rate  charges 
of  the  utility  companies.  I  found  this  to  be  a 
matter  of  genuine  concern  throughout  the 
State  during  the  recent  campaign  and,  in- 
^(ed,  It  Is  fast  becoming  a  matter  of  high 
(xnoem  throughout  the  nation.  I  have  of- 
fsnd  personal  testimony  before  the  legisla- 
tive committee  looking  into  this  matter,  and 
1  am  appearing  through  counsel  in  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
ilon.  I  feel  that  such  U  my  duty  and  obliga- 
tion if  I  am  to  properly  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  people  in  this  vital  area. 

My  proposals  to  you  in  this  Instance  are  in 
line  with  my  desire  to  afford  a  full  and  fair 
hearing  for  all  parties  concerned  in  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  fixing  of  utUity  rates.  To 
this  end  I  am  proposing  that  legislation  be 
enacted  extending  the  time  for  which  the 
Publio  Service  Commission,  the  State  regu- 
latory agency,  may  suspend  rate  schedules 
tiled  by  the  public  utilities  before  they  be- 
oome  effective.  This  will  afford  the  consumer, 
and  those  representing  oansumer  interests, 
time  In  which  to  review,  consider  and  evalu- 
ate the  requests  made  and  flJe  appropriate 
aDswws.  Otherwise,  the  hearing  becomes  en 
ex  parte  proceeding  to  a  large  degree. 

Secondly.  I  propose  that  you  adopt  legis- 
lation standardizing  the  basis  upon  which 
the  property  of  public  utilities  Is  valued  in 
STiTig  a  "rate  base"  for  rate  making  pur- 
pose*, nils  procedure  Is  not  now  uniform 
end  in  many  Instances  highly  confusing.  Pas- 
sage of  the  proposed  legislation  will  eliminate 
much  of  this  doubt,  confusion  and  mistrust 
and  provide  a  reasonable  and  equitable  basis 
for  rate  making. 

As  a  result  of  lengthy  inqtiiry  by  both  the 
Legislature  and  the  fiscal  officials  of  the 
State,  it  has  been  foxind  that  certain  State 
agencies  and  institutions,  due  to  accelerated 
expenditures  during  the  first  two  quarters  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  do  not  have  sufficient 
funds  available  to  continue  operation  for  the 
ramalnder  of  the  year  ending  September  30. 
The  Fiscal  Study  Committee  and  other  In- 
terim committees  have  reviewed  these  situa- 
tions in  detail  and  have  recommended  In 
each  instance  that  s\ifflclent  supplemental 
^>propriatlons  be  made  to  enable  the  State 
agencies  concerned  to  continue  to  function. 
A  bUl  is  being  offered  providing  modest  but 
adequate  appropriations  for  these  agencies. 
Including  the  Department  of  Pensions  and 
Secxulty,  the  Board  of  Corrections,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  and  the  Medicaio 
program  administered  by  the  Medical  Serv- 
ices Division  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
All  of  these  requests  have  been  examined  by 
both  the  Executive  Department  and  the  ap- 
pointed committees  of  the  Legislat\ire  and 
found  to  be  necessary  and  required  if  the 
agencies  named  are  to  continue  to  operate 
throughout  the  ctirrent  fiscal  year. 

The  General  Fund,  from  which  the  greater 
portion  of  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  of  government  are 
funded,  is  In  a  precarious  financial  p>oeltlon. 
The  existing  surplus,  not  nearly  so  large  as 
•srlier  reported,  is  being  utilized  to  sustain 
operations  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
jear.  This  places  the  General  Fund  In  the  im- 
possible position  of  entering  a  new  fiscal  year 
with  little  or  no  balance.  Something  needs 
to  be  done  now  to  remedy  this  situation. 

1  have  recommended  the  passage  of  the  so- 
o»Ued  "bank  interest"  bUl  to  provide  some 
Increase  to  the  general  Fund.  I  am  also  offer- 


ing legislation  to  provide  for  the  uniform 
disposition  of  unclaimed  and  abandoned 
tangible  and  intangible  personal  property 
known  as  the  "Escheat  Law".  Adoption  of 
this  legislation  will  provide  an  undetermined 
amount  of  new  revenue  to  the  General  Fund, 
which  is  sorely  needed.  Perhaps  other  legis- 
lation to  bolster  the  General  Fund  will  be  of- 
fered— If  so,  I  request  your  close  and  serious 
examination  and  approval  If  found  to  be 
valid. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  the  matters  In- 
cluded In  this  call  for  an  Extraordinary  Ses- 
sion are  those  which  have  had  my  close,  care- 
ful and  studied  consideration.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  proposed  programs  are  in 
the  Interest  of  the  people  of  this  state.  They 
are  In  keeping  wtib  the  commitments  and 
covenants  of  my  campaign.  I  know  that 
many  of  you  made  similar  commitments  and 
have  similar  attitudes  as  to  the  programs 
presented.  I  ask  only  a  fair.  Impartial  and 
tinblased  consideration  of  the  legislation  of- 
fered, with  approval  If  found  sufficient  or 
amendment  and  correction  if  Improvement 
can  be  made. 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  share  the  same  desire 
that  our  efforts  in  this  session  will  produce 
good  for  the  citizens  of  our  state — providing 
relief  where  relief  is  needed,  and  help  and  as- 
sistance where  the  need  exists.  I  feel  that  our 
programs  in  the  area  of  health  services,  high- 
ways, parks  and  other  proposed  legislation 
are  In  the  best  Interest  of  all  Alabamlans. 

Although  this  does  not  pertain  directly 
to  the  business  of  this  session,  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate to  call  to  yoxir  attention  the  fact 
that  we  have  recently  commenced  a  study  on 
efficiency  In  govrenmental  operations. 
Through  use  of  professional  consultants  and 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  leaders  of  the 
business  and  professional  community,  we 
hope  to  develop  and  Implement  a  plan  which 
will  provide  substantial  savings  and  far 
greater  efficiency  In  the  operation  of  our 
state  govenmient.  The  firm  we  have  engaged 
has  conducted  similar  studies  and  developed 
plans  in  twelve  or  more  states  with  outstand- 
ing results.  We  are  optimistic  as  to  success 
In  Alabama. 

I  wish  to  express  again  my  gratitude  to 
this  Legislature  for  the  help  and  assistance 
that  It  has  afforded  in  guiding  my  decision 
with  respect  to  the  call  of  this  session  and 
the  measures  to  be  considered.  No  Governor 
has  ever  been  afforded  greater  support  and 
cooperation,  cmd  I  am  firm  In  my  belief  that 
together  we  can  meet  and  solve  the  problems 
confronting  our  state. 

May  God  bless  and  guide  you  in  your 
labors. 

Remarks  or   Gov.   Oxoaox   C.  Wallace 

The  conviction  of  Lieutenant  Galley,  raises 
some  Interesting  questions.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  shot  at  In  oombAt  know  that  war 
is  hell.  The  Axis  powen  In  World  War  n 
killed  minions  of  civilians  in  bombings  and 
other  military  action — the  Allied  powers 
dropped  bombs  on  Axis  power  capitals  and 
other  cities  in  these  countries — killing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  civilians.  The  Com- 
munists are  noted  for  the  killing  of  civilians 
Including  their  own. 

During  World  War  II  when  we  were  on  the 
same  side  with  the  Communist — fighting  the 
Germans  and  Japemeee — not  one  bit  of  criti- 
cism was  leveled  at  the  killing  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  civilians  in  the  German  and 
Japanese  capitals.  The  Communists  should 
be  tried  Instead  of  Lieutenant  Calley.  They 
are  the  cause  of  any  civilian  being  killed  in 
military  action  today.  Dvirlng  the  time  that 
Americans  and  Allied  servicemen  are  fighting 
in  Vietnam,  including  Lieutenant  Galley, 
many  in  this  country  were  marching  in  sup- 
port of  the  Communist  and  Vletcong,  fiylng 
the  Communist  Vletcong  flag  and  pcuading 
pictures  of  Communist  leaders. 

They  are  the  ones  who  call  for  the  de- 
struction of  this  country  and  victory  over 


the  American  and  allied  servicemen  by  the 
Communists  and  the  Viet  Cong.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  these  traitors  has  prolonged 
the  war  In  Indo  China  causing  the  killing 
of  Americans,  Vietnamese  civilians  on  both 
sides  and  also  North  Vietnamese  servicemen. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  prosecute  a  single  one  who  has 
committed  these  acts  c^  treason — and  to  try 
Lt.  Calley  in  face  of  all  these  facU  is  sim- 
ply xmbelievable.  This  country's  refusal  to 
accept  surrender  of  the  Germans  and  Ja- 
panese except  under  the  condition  of  uncon- 
ditional surrender  brought  about  the  drop- 
ping of  the  atomic  bombs  on  Japan.  Has 
anyone  ever  been  tried  for  this? 

This  decision  has  a  demoralizing  eflect 
upon  every  serviceman  today  in  our  armed 
services.  I  hope  that  all  Alabamlans  will 
write  President  Nixon  and  ask  for  a  full  par- 
don for  Lt.  Calley. 

I  am  also  asking  the  selective  service  direc- 
tor of  this  State  to  Investigate  the  possibility 
of  whether  or  not  we  can,  under  the  law. 
suspend  the  draft  In  this  State  until  Lt. 
Calley  is  pardoned  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

If  I  were  President,  I  would  pardon  Lieu- 
tenant Calley. 


PAA  AIRPORT  FORECASTS 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr,  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin  - 
istration  issued  its  annual  10 -year  fore- 
cast of  passenger  traffic  at  the  three  ma- 
jor Washington  area  airports — Washing- 
ton National.  Dulles  International,  and 
Baltimore  Friendship. 

The  accompsinying  press  release  notes 
with  satisfaction  that  both  Dulles  and 
Friendship  will  register  healthy  gains 
during  the  period.  But  what  the  FAA  has 
not  told  the  public  either  in  its  report 
or  in  its  press  handouts  is  that  these 
figures  are  significantly  changed  from 
what  was  forecast  only  a  year  earUer  and 
that  the  change  is  all  In  the  direction  of 
a  greater  share  of  the  market  for  Na- 
tional. 

Thus,  last  year,  it  was  forecast  that 
National  would  have  a  35.7-percent  share 
by  1981.  This  year,  the  figure  has  been 
raised  to  40.4  percent,  an  increase  of  al- 
most 5  percent  or  some  2  million  pas- 
sengers. Corresponding  downward  re- 
visions have  been  made  in  the  percent- 
ages forecast  for  Dulles  and  Friendship. 
Where  Friendship  last  year  was  expected 
to  have  35.7  percent  of  the  market,  this 
year  the  forecost  has  dropped  to  31.4 
percent.  Dulles'  share  declines  from  28.6 
to  28.2  percent. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  represent 
percentage  shares  of  the  passenger  mar- 
ket and  not  absolute  numbers.  As  such, 
they  are  not  affected  by  general  economic 
slowdowns  and  ^umps  in  airline  busi- 
ness, but  by  conscious  decisions  on  the 
part  of  the  FAA  on  how  to  make  use  of 
the  region's  airport  resources. 

Even  80,  a  look  at  the  actual  numbers 
of  passengers  expected  to  use  the  three 
facilities  confirms  that  National  will  be 
playing  a  larger  role  and  Dulles  and 
Friendship  a  smaller  role  than  was  fore- 
cast a  year  ago.  Notwithstanding  a  down- 
ward revision  in  the  total  number  of 
passengers  involved  from  44.8  to  41  mil- 
lion. National  Airport's  expected  share 
Increases  from  16  to  16.6  million.  The 
other  two  airports,  it  seems,  not  only  wUl 
bear  the  full  bnmt  of  the  overall  slow- 
down but  also  lose  established  business 
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to  National.  Thus,  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers at  Dulles  declines  from  th^  12.8 
million  forecast  last  year  to  11.6  million 
in  this  year's  report.  Friendship  s^ers 
an  even  greater  loss  from  16  million  to 
12.8  million.  All  of  this,  again,  while  Na- 
tional is  recording  an  increase  of  600,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  substantial  but  im- 
announced  revision  in  PAA  forecoste  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  presenpe  of 
some  new  factor  in  the  region's  a^ort 
picture  which  was  not  there  a  yea^  ago. 
And  the  only  significant  new  factor  of 
which  I  have  knowledge  is  the  FAA's 
decision  to  permit  stretch  jets  U>  use 
National  Airport. 

That  decision  was  made  despite 
warnings  from  the  PAA's  own  allrport 
managers  that  the  larger  stretctal  Jets 
would  "change  the  entire  patteiin  of 
growth  of  aeronautical  activity  14  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area" '  and 
"substantially  alter  the  prospect*  for 
growth  of  E>ulles  and  Friendship. '1  The 
revisions  In  the  FAA  forecasts  which  I 
have  cited  indicate  that  that  is  ejsactly 
what  is  happening. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first!  time 
the  FAA  has  adjusted  its  forecasts  of 
market  allocation  for  the  airports  td  take 
account  of  decisions  it  has  made  in  favor 
of  gi*eater  use  of  National.  In  195>,  for 
Instance,  the  PAA  concluded  that  byt  1975 
Dulles  shoiild  have  45.8  percent  ojT  the 
region's  passenger  trafQc,  National  33.9 
percent  and  Friendship  20.3  pejcent. 
It  was  on  that  basis  and  with  the  eicpec- 
tatlon  that  Dulles  would  become  the 
major  Jet  port  of  the  region  relieving 
congestion  at  National,  that  Coi^gress 
appropriated  the  money  to  build  the  new 
facility.  Over  the  years,  however^  the 
PAA  has  adjusted  Its  forecasts  to  com- 
pensate for  such  changes  as  its  1966 
decision  to  allow  Jets  to  use  National. 
The  result  Is  that  today  the  pre4lcted 
distribution  of  traffic  for  the  sam^year 
Is  Dulles  20.5  percent — less  than  half  the 
original  forecast — ^National  53.5  percent 
and  Friendship  26  percent. 

All  of  this  tampering  with  the  fore- 
casts has  permitted  the  FAA  to  maintain 
the  clumsy  fiction  that  "Dulles'  develop- 
ment is  right  on  schedule."  I  fully  e|cpect 
that  a  year  from  now  the  FAA  will  trot 
out  the  same  argument  in  answer  to 
those  who'  opposed  the  stretch  Jet  jdeci- 
sion  as  harmful  to  Dulles.  Dulles  wall  be 
shown  to  be  right  in  line  with  forecasts. 
What  will  not  be  mentioned  is  that  those 
forecasts  themselves  have  been  altered 
to  fit  the  situation  the  FAA  has  created. 

Mr.  President,  despite  all  the  denials 
by  the  PAA  that  the  use  of  stretcl^  jets 
at  National  would  in  any  way  iffect 
Dulles  and  Friendship,  the  fact  reitiains 
that  the  PAA  itself  has  quietly  and  i(rith- 
out  explanation  changed  its  forecasts  to 
reflect  a  significant  change  in  "the  pat- 
tern of  growth  of  aeronautical  activity  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 


SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  one  <Jf  the 
most  critical  pollution  problems  con- 
fronting the  country  is  that  of  solid  ^aste 
disposal.  There  is  an  interesting  ei^peri- 
ment  taking  place  in  urban  Prince 
Georges  County.  Here  the  refiose,  rfither 


than  being  the  usual  "mountainous  lia- 
bility." is  recycled  and  disposed  of  at  a 
profit. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle, describing  this  experiment,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cle was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Can  Wc  Use  Max  Spei^love's  Tsash 
Macrink? 

(By  John  Morton) 

Our  refuse  need  not  be  a  mountainous  lia- 
bility. It  can  be  disposed  of  profitably,  says 
the  director  of  an  experimental  recycling 
plant  in  Maryland. 

A  quart  Jar  of  pickles  brings  together  In 
one  convenient  package  16  pickles,  a  cup  of 
brine,  an  ounce  of  metal  In  the  cap,  a  bit 
of  paper  label  and  12  ounces  of  glass.  All 
of  these  facts  do  not  fill  the  housewife's 
mind  as  she  cruises  the  supermarket  aisles. 
It's  the  pickles  she  wants,  and  that's  what 
her  family  gets.  The  rest  Is  thrown  away. 

A  lot  of  everything  else  she  buys  Is  thrown 
away,  too,  after  the  edible  contenta  are  un- 
wrapped from  paper,  squirted  from  aerosols, 
squeezed  from  tubes  and  p>oured  from  thou- 
sands of  cans  and  nonreturnable  glass  bot- 
tlee.  Truly  It  Is  a  disposable  feast.- 

Amertcans  throw  away  150  million  tons 
of  household  refuse  annually,  and  the  total 
goes  up  each  year.  The  coet  to  collect  and 
dispose  of  It  Is  staggering — close  to  $4  billion 
annually.  Some  of  the  Junk  is  burned,  some 
Is  buried,  some  is  diunped  at  sea,  and  a  lot 
of  It  J\i6t  blows  across  the  land. 

The  harvest  of  refuse  Is  a  major  headache 
for  cities,  which  everywhere  are  plagued  by 
a  lack  of  new  dumping  sites  and  the  high 
cost  of  buUdlng  and  running  refuse  Inciner- 
ators. Yet  this  effluent  of  our  hard-sell,  su- 
per-packaged marketing  system  itself  offers 
the  answer  to  the  problem  of  Its  existence. 
For  if  properly  treated,  all  of  this  Junk  is 
worth  money. 

A  federal  research  project  qiiletly  under- 
way in  Edmonston,  Md.,  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  has  developed  a  recycling  plant  that 
takes  refuse  at  one  end  and  produces  com- 
mercially valuable  products  at  the  other 
end — at  a  profit.  The  reason  a  profit  can  be 
made  is  simple:  Household  refuse  Is  rich 
in  all  the  materials  that  were  thrown  into 
it — aluminum,  iron,  copper,  brass,  tin,  glass, 
paper  and  plastic.  Indeed,  for  some  of  these 
materials,  household  refuse  is  a  resource 
richer  than  ore  that  is  profitably  mined  and 
processed  in  a  mill. 

A  visit  to  the  Edmonston  recycling  plant  is 
a  surprising  experience  for  anyone  accus- 
tomed to  the  dirt  and  obnoxious  smell 
usually  found  in  ordinary  refuse-disposal 
plants.  There  is  plenty  of  noise — the  huge 
machines  used  In  the  recycling  process  chop, 
tumble,  crush  and  shake  the  junk  fed  into 
them  with  an  awesome  racket.  But  the  refuse 
is  carefully  contained  along  the  chain  of 
connected  machinery,  and  water  sprays  used 
in  the  machines  to  wash  out  fine  particles 
keep  down  the  dust.  The  floor  Is  spotless. 

The  man  In  charge  Is  Max  Spendlove,  re- 
search director  at  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines' 
Metallurgy  Research  Center  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  Spendlove,  a  serious-faced, 
orderly  man  In  his  50s  who  looks  as  if  he 
might  be  a  high  school  physics  teacher,  has 
a  matter-of-fact  way  of  speaking  that  often 
harbors  wit.  Giving  directions  to  his  office  on 
the  University  of  Maryland  campus,  he  ad- 
vised: "Follow  Campus  Drive  until  you  pass 
the  Student  Union  Building — that's  the  one 
with  all  the  trash  out  in  front — and  Fm  In 
the  next  building  on  your  left." 

Spendlove's  career  as  a  government  metal- 
iTU-glst  devoted  to  getting  something  valuable 
out  of  what  appears  to  be  worthless  goes 
back  to  1940,  long  before  the  disposable  ex- 


plosion in  American  merchandising  began 
overwhelming  municipal  trash  systems. 

His  first  Job  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  wu 
to  figure  out  a  way  to  extract  the  valuable 
metal  in  the  smoke  and  gases  belched  out  by 
copper  smelters  near  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
After  World  War  n  he  was  In  College  Park! 
developing  techniques  for  reclaiming  alumi- 
num from  thousands  of  scrapped  military 
planes.  When  Congress  enacted  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965  with  the  idea  of 
oombating  pollution  and  reclaiming  lost  :«• 
sources,  Spendlove  was  appointed  to  direct 
the  bureau's  research  under  the  act  This  led 
to  the  development  of  the  Edmonston  re- 
cycling plant,  which  first  started  processing 
refuse  on  an  experimental  basis  in  May,  1969. 

So  Spendlove  Is  used  to  looking  at  the 
worthless,  the  discarded  objects  of  America, 
In  a  different  light.  Thus  he  speaks  of  botise- 
hold  trash  with  admiration,  even  a  bit  of 
affection,  and  with  an  absolutely  straight 
face.  To  Spendlove,  It's  not  trash,  but  "urban 
ore,"  and  he  likes  to  talk  about  how  coat 
hangers  and  tin  cans  are  "high"  in  iron, 
that  broken  toys  and  alarm  clocks  produce 
a  lot  of  brass  and  alumlniun,  and  that  all  of 
those  throw-away  bottles  give  off  a  nice 
quality  of  marketable  glass,  if  handled  right. 

He  even  sounds  a  little  protective  of  the 
qualities  of  his  urban  ore  at  the  mention 
of  banning  throw-away  bottles  by  municipal 
ordinance,  a  step  recently  taken  by  Bowie, 
Md. 

"What  good  does  it  do  to  ban  throw-away 
pop  and  beer  bottles  and  not  ban  them  for 
pickles,  vegetables,  ketchup,  olives  and 
everything  else  that  comes  In  a  throw-away 
container?"  he  asks.  "What  about  the  shoe 
box  and  aU  the  other  containers  we  throw 
away?  Besides,  the  consuming  public  will  al- 
ways resist  this.  They'll  Just  go  buy  them 
somewhere  else." 

Let  the  people  buy  and  throw  away,  says 
Spendlove.  Human  nature  Is  not  easily 
changed,  but  recycling  plants  that  make 
money  can  be  easily  built,  and  the  profits 
can  be  spent  on  doing  a  better  Job  of  ool- 
lecting  refuse. 

Trash  disposal  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  most  part,  relies  on  the  same  basic  proc- 
esses used  centuries  ago — burn  and  bury. 
Nothing  better  was  ever  developed  because, 
until  fairly  recently,  land  was  cheap  enough 
and  plentiful  enough  to  make  bum-and- 
bury  a  sensible  disposal  system. 

But  suburban  sprawl,  the  population  ex- 
plosion and  the  boom  In  throw-away  pack- 
aging have  combined  to  overwhelm  existing 
municipal  dimips  and  make  sites  for  new 
ones  hard  to  find.  Fairfax  County  in  Vir- 
ginia, for  example,  is  nervously  seeking  a  new 
diunplng  site;  in  about  a  year,  the  county's 
landfill  operation  west  of  Fairfax  City  will 
have  taken  about  all  it  can  hold. 

Similarly  in  Maryland.  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty should  have  closed  its  overstuffed  land- 
fill near  Bockvllle  a  year  ago.  county  offi- 
cials acknowledge.  But  land  close  in  Is  ex- 
pensive, and  few  communities  farther  out  are 
eager  to  become  somebody  else's  dumping 
grounds.  Alternatives  being  considered  by 
some  local  governments  include  baling  trash 
and  shipping  It  elsewhere  by  rail.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  send  its  trash  on 
barges  20  miles  down  the  Potomac  to  Cherry 
Hill.  Va..  when  its  dumping  site  at  Oxon 
Cove,  Md.,  iB  filled  up. 

One  method  of  reducing  the  sheer  v<^ume 
of  refuse  Is  to  bum  It  in  an  incinerator, 
which  removes  the  paper,  plastic,  wood, 
food,  and  anything  else  that  will  bum.  There 
are  now  about  400  Incinerators  In  use  In 
the  United  States,  and  scores  more  will  be 
built  in  coming  years.  The  District  has  had 
at  least  one  incinerator  since  the  19308,  and 
Is  planning  to  build  Its  fifth  soon.  And  there 
are  several  others  in  metropolitan  Washing- 
ton. But  incinerators  stlU  leave  an  imbum- 
able  residue  of  metal  and  glass  that  must 
be  buried  In  a  landfill  somewhere. 
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The  Edmonston  recycling  plant  developed 
under  Spendlove's  direction  was  designed  to 
process  this  tocinerator  residue— extract  the 
yjluable  materials  in  pure  enough  form  to 
B^ke  them  conunerdally  valuable.  Using 
residue  collected  from  incinerators  in  sub- 
urban Maryland.  Virginia,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Baltimore.  Atlanta  and  New  Or- 
leans, Spendlove  and  his  fellow  researchers 
experimented  vrtth  machines  that  chopped, 
chewed  and  separated  Incinerator  residue.  By 
November,  1969,  six  months  after  they  start- 
ed, they  had  perfected  the  process. 

Perfecting  the  process  achieved  these  fi- 
nancial results:  The  cost  in  labor,  equipment 
and  building  to  process  Incinerator  residue  is 
13.63  a  ton.  The  end  products — commercial 
grade  metals  and  glass — are  worth  $12  a  ton. 
ThlB  means  that  cities  with  mcinerators  are 
burning  and  burying  $T7  million  worth  of 
resources  a  year — the  recycled  value  of  the 
23  million  tons  of  refuse  fed  to  incinerators 
each  year  in  the  United  States. 

Attracted  by  reports  in  technical  journals, 
representatives  from  the  iron,  alumlniun  and 
glass  industries  have  visited  the  Edmonston 
project  to  see  for  themselves  that  the  recy- 
cling plant  can  produce  valuable  material. 
Other  visitors  have  included  officials  from 
several  major  cities  in  the  United  Statee  and 
abroad. 

If  money  can  be  made  from  household 
trash,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  a  plant 
that  proves  it.  why  arent  mayors  and  city 
councils  all  over  the  country  plunging  into 
engineering  reports  and  making  feverish 
plans  to  build  their  own  recycling  plants? 
Part  of  the  answer  Is  that  the  Bureau  of 
Ifines  experiment  was  so  recently  completed 
that  word  of  its  successes  has  not  spread  out 
to  municipal  public  works  departments.  Even 
In  metropolitan  Washington,  which  would 
teem  to  have  the  edge  on  the  rest  of  the 
country  because  of  proximity,  checks  with 
public  works  departments  failed  to  turn  up 
any  officials  who  had  actually  visited  the 
Bdmonston  project,  although  there  were 
varying  degrees  of  awareness  of  it. 

Moreover,  the  public  works  officials  tended 
to  view  the  whole  concept  of  recycling  as 
something  too  experimental  and  far  off  to  be 
of  much  use  to  them  in  their  day-to-day 
struggles  with  collection,  burning  and  bury- 
ing. Says  Norman  Jackson,  director  of  the 
District's  Department  of  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing: "Recycling  is  a  very  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  we  must  observe  in  the  f utvue,  but 
I  think  a  lot  of  work  remains  to  be  done 
on  It." 

Others  apparently  were  not  acquainted 
with  Spendlove's  recycling  techniques.  Both 
Nicholas  Stoliaroff,  urban  engineer  with 
Prince  Georges  County,  and  Frederick  Doe, 
Arlington  County's  utilities  director,  assert- 
ed that  household  trash  is  such  a  complex 
mlxtiue  of  materials  that  sorting  it  out  never 
would  be  profitable.  'You  cant  tell  from 
looking  at  a  can  whether  It's  alumlnimi  or 
tin,"  says  Doe.  The  Edmonston  plant,  how- 
ever, does  not  rely  on  visual  identification; 
It  shreds  all  Incoming  materials  and  separates 
them  with  mechanical,  magnetic  and  chemi- 
cal methods. 

Doe  also  refused  to  accept  that  tin  cans 
and  glass  bottles  could  produce  raw  mate- 
rials that  would  bring  a  profit,  regardless  of 
the  cost-profit  studies  done  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  "For  example,  tin  cans  have  fallen 
la  value  considerably  because  the  tin  coating 
on  the  iron  contaminates  the  new  types  of 
rteel  furnaces  being  used."  he  says. 

Spendlove  acknowledges  that  the  tin  con- 
tanilnatlon  problem  remains  to  be  solved, 
•long  with  problems  caused  by  solder  from 
the  seams  of  cans  and  copper  that  somehow 
attaches  itself  to  tin  cans  during  incinera- 
tion. But  the  profit  figures  he  cites  for  his 
recycling  process  are  baaed  on  receiving  the 
tow  prices  that  tin-contaminated  iron  brings 
on  the  market.  "When  we  solve  the  contami- 


nation problem,  the  iron  will  be  good  enough 
to  make  steel,  and  then  we  can  make  more 
than  $12  a  ton  profit  on  incinerator  residue." 
he  says. 

Spendlove  believes  there  will  be  two  major 
barriers  to  overcome  before  very  many  com- 
munities will  be  able  to  put  to  work  the  re- 
cycling fwocesses  developed  in  Edmonston. 
"In  nmny  cities.  Just  getting  out  from  under 
the  refuse-disposal  problems  that  they  have 
right  now  will  put  them  off,"  he  says.  "And 
I  am  assuming  that,  whenever  a  recycling 
plant  Is  built.  It  will  be  a  combined  effort — 
a  combination  of  city  and  state  or  federal 
governments,  and  perhapw  even  some  private 
interest.  None  of  these  relationships  has  been 
determined,  and  it  will  take  time.  But  I'll 
be  surprised  if  some  serious  proposals  don't 
start  coming  in." 

As  for  the  recycling  process  Itself,  Spend- 
love emphasizes  that  no  esoteric  machinery 
or  unusual  new  processes  are  involved.  "All 
the  machinery  we  use  Is  conventional,"  he 
says.  "We  Just  use  the  b€«lc  minerals- 
processing  techniques,  but  we've  brought  all 
the  techniques  together  to  work  on  urban 
ore." 

There  are  three  basic  operations:  1.  Shred- 
ding and  grinding  the  incinerator  residue 
into  small  particles.  2.  Separating  out  dif- 
ferent materials  with  magnets  and  screens 
of  different  sizes.  3.  Washing  to  remove  dust 
particles. 

The  first  machine  In  the  recycling  chain 
Is  a  trommel — a  large,  rotating  cylinder  full 
of  IVi-lnch  holes  that  normally  is  used  to 
sort  out  gravel.  The  incinerator  residue 
brought  in  at  the  unloading  dock  is  dumped 
onto  a  conveyor,  which  carries  It  to  the  trom- 
mel; small  particles  drop  through  the  trom- 
mel's holes  as  It  rotates  and  feeds  larger 
pieces  to  a  shredding  machine.  In  later 
stages,  magnets  pull  out  magnetic  metals, 
and  grinding  mills  crush  glass  into  tiny  par- 
ticles and  flatten  pieces  of  nonmagnetic 
metals  so  they  can  be  screened  out  of  the 
glass. 

Traditional  refining  techniques,  such  as 
acid  leaches  and  filtration,  further  separate 
metals  into  aluminum,  copper,  zinc  and 
brass.  The  glass  particles  can  be  used  as  Is 
to  make  building  bricks  and  glass  wool,  but 
more  money  can  be  made  from  glass  that  is 
separated  by  color,  which  Is  done  both  by 
magnetic  means  (color  In  glass  Is  created  by 
iron  and  chromixun)  and  with  an  optical 
sorter. 

The  cost  and  profit  figures  cited  above  are 
based  on  a  recycling  plant  serving  a  city 
of  250.000.  A  larger  plant,  say  for  a  city  of 
a  million,  would  \ise  the  machinery  more 
efficiently,  reducing  processing  costs  to  $1.83 
a  ton.  How  much  to  build  a  plant  for  a  city 
of  a  million?  About  $2.2  million,  certainly 
not  unmanageable,  especially  in  view  of  the 
profit  potential. 

"Now  that  we  know  how  to  process  in- 
cinerator residue  and  make  money  at  It," 
says  Spendlove,  "we're  setting  up  another 
plant  to  take  refuse  straight  from  the  gar- 
bage can — no  Incinerator — because  the  paper 
and  plastic  refu'^e  is  valuable,  too,  and  we 
hate  to  see  it  btirned  up."  He  expects  to 
spend  about  a  year  perfecting  the  process  for 
raw  refuse.  "We  already  know  how  we  hope 
to  do  It,  but  there  are  always  unexpected 
kinks  to  work  out." 

OFFICIAU3    TEND    TO    VIEW    THE    CONC13»T    OP 
RECYCLING    AS    TOO    EXPERIMENTAL 

Processing  raw  refuse  both  eliminates  and 
raises  some  problems.  It  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  an  Incinerator,  which  costs  about 
$23  million  to  build  for  a  city  of  a  million. 
But  It  poses  expensive  difficulties  In  reclaim- 
ing paper  and  plastics  and  fabrics.  To  be 
separated  from  other  trash,  these  lightweight 
articles  miist  be  put  through  what  is  called 
air  classification. 

Essentially,  air  classification  Is  a  stream 
of  air  Into  which  the  refuses  Is  dribbled.  The 
air  blast  blows  out  the  paper,  cardboard. 


plastic  and  other  light  materials,  and  an 
additional  air  sUeam  can  further  separate 
the  lightweight  materials  Into  distinct 
grades. 

Adding  air  classification  to  a  recycling 
plant  (the  heavier  materials  would  continue 
to  be  processed  Just  Uke  incinerator  residue) 
would  raise  the  cost  of  a  plant  for  a  city  of 
a  million  to  about  $7.2  million. 

This  more  sophisticated,  raw-refuse  proc- 
ess Is  yet  to  be  perfected,  however.  But  Max 
Spendlove  says  It's  Just  a  question  of  time. 
Working  on  the  mechanical  problems  in- 
volved is  simple,  compared  to  the  obstacles  in 
other  phases  of  waste  management — for  ex- 
ample, taking  almost  invisible  pollutanto 
out  of  air  and  water.  "Solid  waste  Is  easy  to 
work  on."  says  Spendlove.  "You  can  put  your 
hands  on  It.  You  can  do  almost  anything 
you  want  with  It." 


Bia  MILITARY  SPENDINO  CAN 
ENDANGER  OUR  SECURITY— AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  12,  1971,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  dis- 
cussed military  spending  and  national 
security  policy  in  a  comprehensive  ad- 
dress to  the  Coalition  on  National  Pri- 
orities and  Military  Policy.  The  Sena- 
tor's ctirefully  documented  statement  is 
only  the  latest  manifestation  of  his  grasp 
of  Uie  massive  defense  budget  and  of  his 
valuable  insights  about  the  wasteful  and 
unnecessary  items  in  that  budget. 

As  the  Senator  points  out,  waste  does 
not  buy  national  security;  rather,  it  di- 
minishes our  security  and  our  well-being 
by  diverting  scarce  Federal  resources 
from  productive  uses — at  a  time  when 
the  demands  on  those  resources  are 
greater  than  ever  before. 

Because  the  Senator's  excellent  ad- 
dress will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  seek 
more  effective  government  and  more  ra- 
tional priorities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Bio  MmrARY  Spending  Can  Endanger  Oub 

SECUalTT 

(Remarks  by  Senator  William  Pboxmire) 

Unless  we  cut  the  military  budget,  we  may 
actually  weaken  the  security  of  the  country. 

Until  we  cut  spending  for  unneeded  or 
duplicate  weapons,  for  excessive  gold-plating, 
for  redundant  bases,  and  for  extravagant 
logistic  and  supply  purposes,  the  military 
safety  of  this  nation  will  decline. 

Unless  we  reform  our  procurement  prac- 
tices, the  funds  we  spend  for  military  pur- 
poses will  continue  to  be  wasted,  will  pro- 
mote inflation,  and  weaken  our  defenses. 

If  we  persist  In  buying  weapons  which  are 
so  sophisticated  they  do  not  work;  If  we  con- 
tinue to  follow  practices  through  which  the 
price  of  weapons  routinely  exceed  their  pro- 
jected costs  by  50  to  100  percent;  if  we  per- 
severe in  a  system  whereby  weapons  and 
supplies  are  regularly  delivered  late;  and  If 
we  continue  to  cut  our  combat  forces  while 
adding  to  the  logistic  tall  so  that  the  ratio 
between  those  who  fight  and  those  who  have 
desk  Jobs  grows  even  more  disproportionate, 
the  security  of  this  country  will  suffer. 

We  are  now  wasting  billions  In  military 
spending.  Through  more  prudent  policies  and 
through  military  reform,  we  can  provide  a 
more  than  adequate  defense  for  the  United 
States  for  far  less  money.  In  fact.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  squander  our  treaure  for  obsolete 
or  unworkable  weapons  as  we  have  done  In 
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the  past,  we  wUI  weaken  ourselvea  mllitarUy 
and  economically.  J 

Waste  makes  \is  weaker,  not  atronger. 
Profligate  spending,  whetber  for  tbe  ix^Utary 
or  for  other  purposes,  does  not  strei^gtben 
the  United  States. 

There  are  those  who  charge  that  tho4e  who 
attempt  to  subject  military  ^>endln^  to  a 
critical  analysis  are  "neo-Uolatlonlata,"  be- 
lieve In  "unilateral  disarmament"  or.  m  one 
columnist  put  It,  are  "deathlessly  dedicated 
to  a  policy  at  national  weakness." 

Those  who  hurl  such  epithets  refuse  to  ex- 
amine the  fact  th«t  our  strategic  waapons 
oovild  blow  up  the  world  several  times  over, 
that  our  Navy — measured  by  flrepo^»er — Is 
not  only  stronger  than  any  other  Navy  In  the 
world  but  probably  stronger  than  all  of  them 
combined,  and  that  our  Air  Force  Is  bigger 
and  stronger  than  the  combined  air  stnength 
of  the  air  forces  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 

Tet  every  time  an  attempt  is  made  to  re- 
form our  procurement  practices,  subject 
duplicate  weapons  to  a  critical  analysis,  or 
question  the  strategic  concepts  under  which 
the  military  operates  cries  of  "neo-lsolfttlon- 
Ists"  or  "unilateral  dlsarmers"  are  raised-  It  Is 
my  purpose  to  show  Just  how  wrong-Ueaded 
tboae  crltica  are. 

mhjtabt  truvGTT  now  oomo  ttp 

In  the  first  place,  far  from  having  cilt  sig- 
nificant amounts  from  military  spending,  the 
Pentagon  has  suffered  only  the  most  minute 
or  marginal  cut.  Now  the  President  is  Asking 
that  it  go  up  again  No  case  can  be  madfe  that 
we  have  cut  the  bone  and  mviscle  frotn  ow 
military  forces. 

While  Congres?  has  cut  the  military  Appro- 
priations by  about  113.5  billions  in  tlije  last 
three  years,  the  actual  spending  bv  the 
Pentagon  has  dropped  by  only  t2.6  tp  $3.0 
bUUon.  I 

In  fiscal  year  1068  the  Pentagon  spent  $77.4 
billion.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  it  spent  CTTig  bil- 
lion. In  fiscal  year  1070.  the  Pentagon  {spent 
$77.1  billion  This  spending  took  place  In 
■plte  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  cut:  their 
appropriations  in  those  years  by  $2.0  htlllon, 
$6.6  bUllon.  anJ  $6  7  billion  respectively 

In  fiscal  year  1971  the  President  proposed 
In  bis  budge',  that  we  spend  $71.a  blllioii.  But 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year, 
the  Pentagon  spent  at  the  rate  of  $74.6  bll- 
llon,  or  an  increase  of  $3.4  billion  over  the 
original  estltrhtes.  1 

Now  the  President  has  proposed  th»t  the 
Pentagon  spend  $75  billion  next  yea^  and 
that  new  budget  authority,  which  detertnlnes 
what  is  spent  in  the  future,  rise  to  $77.7 
billion  for  the  Pentagon  and  to  $80.2  l^llUon 
for  what  Is  termed  "national  defense"  In  the 
budget: 
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19«8 J76.211 
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$74,152  -12.059 
74. 402  -5.  543 
72.667     -5.722 


J77.4 
77.877 
77.150 
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66.596     -2.150  >74.6 


173.7 

76.7 
76.505 
71. 191 
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'  IndiidM  fuiKti  for  military  oonstrucbon,  family  homing,  and 
dvil  Mvu»  not  indudad  rn  tha  000  regular  bill  raquests 
(eai.  2)  Of  apcroeriatieRs  (eol.  3). 

>  Fixal  yaw  1971  oulisys  ara  for  tiia  1st  6  months. 

'  ladudesaHowaoea  for  pay  ineraasas  ($2.56)  and  ail-vDluntaar 
tore*  ($li)  in  racommendad  budgat  auttwrity  for  fi«al  yaar 
1972. 


AasVKMD   DBSTXnCTION    CAPABXLXrr 

A  seoond  fundamental  reason  why  those 
who  charge  "nso-lsolationlsm"  or  "vinllateral 
disarmament"  are  dead  wrong  is  the  (lower 
of  our  strategic  weapons. 


According  to  Secretary  Iialrd's  poeture 
statement  of  March  9,  1971,  (p.  166),  the 
United  States  wUl  have  4,600  "total  oSenslve 
force  loadings"  or  nuclear  weapons  by  mld- 
1971.  The  comparable  figure  given  for  the 
Russians  in  the  Secretary's  official  estimates 
is  only  2,000. 

We  therefore  have  over  twice  the  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  that  the  Russians  have. 

Is  this  enough  to  deter  the  Russians  from 
launching  a  war  on  us,  or  a  preemptive  first 
strike?  E>o  we  have  sufficient  "assiu-ed  de- 
structive capability"  to  deter  them  from  that 
act? 

In  the  poeture  statement  of  January  1068, 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
submitted  a  damage  table  giving  the  esti- 
mate of  the  proportion  of  Soviet  popvUation 
and  industry  which  could  be  destroyed  by 
various  numbers  of  one  megaton  equlvailent 
of  delivered  warheads. 

The  key  figure  Indicates  that  400  delivered 
one-megaton  warheads  wotild  destroy  30  per- 
cent of  the  Russian  population  and  76  per- 
cent of  her  Industrial  capacity: 

SECRETARY  McNAMARA'S  DAMAGE  TABLE-ESTII^ATE  OF 
SOVIET    POPUUTION    AND    INDUSTRY    DESTRUCTION 

Assumed  1972  total  population  o'  247,000,000.  urban  population 
of  116,000,0001 
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77 
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109 

44 

77 

1,600 

116 

47 
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But  by  mld-1971,  the  United  States  will 
have  In  its  strategic  tu^enal  4,600  force  load- 
ings or  eleven  and  one-half  times  the  num- 
ber of  warheads  sufficient  to  destroy  30  per- 
cent of  the  Russian  population  and  76  per- 
cent of  her  Industry. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  4,600  figure  does  not 
include  some  3,000  to  4,000  tactical  nuclear 
warheads  which  could  be  delivered  from 
tactical  land  and  sea  planes  stationed  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  there- 
fore have  in  our  arsenal  now,  from  7,600  to 
8,600  strategic  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
or  from  19  to  21.5  times  the  number  needed 
to  destroy  30  percent  of  the  Soviet  popula- 
tion and  76  percent  of  her  Industrial  capac- 
ity. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  4,600  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  we  now  have  In  our  su^enal 
»n  expcmdlng  and  they  are  expanding  at  a 
very  fast  rate.  In  fact,  by  the  1974-75  pe- 
riod, the  military  planners  expect  to  have 
some  9,600  strategic  force  loadings  or  weap- 
ons instead  of  the  4,600  now  estimated. 

According  to  unclassified  sources  the  9,600 
strategic  warheads  will  be  composed  of  the 
following  estimated  forces : 

Launchers:  Warfieads 

600  Mlnutemen  n 600 

500  Mlnutemen  ni 1,  600 

160  Polaris  A-3's 480 

496  Poseidon  launcher* . 4,  960 

669  Heayy  bombers' >2, 160 

Total   9.600 

'  Approximate  estimate. 

In  addition  to  these  strategic  weapons,  we 
will  continue  to  have  the  3.000  to  4,000  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons  which  can  also  be 
counted  as  a  part  of  our  "assured  destmctlve 
capabUlty." 

Thus  we  will  more  than  double  our  offi- 
cial strategic  nuclear  force  loadings.  We  are 
doing  this  even  though  we  now  have  more 
than  10  times  the  number  of  nuclear  war- 
heads to  destroy  the  capability  of  the  Soviet 


Union  to  fight  and  to  Insure  our  "assured  de- 
struction capability." 

We  not  only  have  an  advantage  over  tba 
Russians  which  Is  now  more  than  two  to  one, 
but  we  are  moving  to  more  than  double  the 
weapons  we  now  have. 

There  Is  an  apt  saying,  often  attributed  to 
Oeorge  Santayana,  which  fits  this  situation: 
"Fanaticism  means  redoubling  one's  eSorti 
after  having  lost  sight  of  one's  cdms." 

All  of  this  is  costing  us  about  $18  bUllon  a 
year  for  strategic  weapons.  There  are  many 
who  believe  we  should  spend  a  smaller 
amount.  We  could  cut  back  from  $18  billion 
to  $14  billion  a  year  and  still  provide  by  the 
1974-6  period  some  7,600  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  or  force  loadings,  or  an  increase  to 
19  times  (from  the  present  11.6  times)  the 
number  needed  to  Infilct  an  unacceptable 
level  of  damage  on  the  Soviet  Union  or  to 
destroy  30  percent  of  her  population  and  78 
percent  of  her  Industry. 

Isn't  that  enough? 

To  call  that  "neo-lsolatlonlsm"  or  "uni- 
lateral disarmament"  is  not  only  a  misuse  of 
tbe  language  but  also  stretches  the  credulity 
of  Intelligent  men. 

STSATECIC  ASMS  LIMITATION  TSKATT 

One  alternative  to  procuring  new  weap- 
ons Is  reaching  a  sound  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets.  Senator  Himiphrey 
has  only  recently  drawn  our  attention  to 
this  problem  again.  He  did  a  service  to  the 
cause  of  peace  by  asking  whether  the  SALT 
talks  may  not  have  been  used  as  an  excuse 
to  Increase  our  weaponry  on  tbe  groimds 
that  an  Increase  in  weapons  added  to  our 
bargaining  chips  In  the  negotiations. 

He  was  also  correct  to  question  why  we 
failed  to  follow  up  tbe  decision  of  the  Rus- 
sians not  to  deploy  tbe  SS-0  with  some  telf- 
restraint  on  our  own  part. 

THK  R17SSIAK  AMD  CHINXSX  THRZAT 

Before  detailing  where  cuts  in  the  fat  and 
waste  In  the  military  budget  can  take  place, 
let  us  examine  one  more  general  issue  bear- 
ing ui>on  our  military  needs.  That  is  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  threat  which 
the  Russians  and  Chinese  pose. 

One  does  not  have  to  believe  that  the  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese  have  changed  their  spots 
or  that  they  are  ready  to  unilaterally  beat 
their  swords  Into  ploughshares  to  question 
the  size  of  our  military  budget.  What  is  the 
threat  they  pose? 

We  all  know  that  tbe  Russians  pose  a 
threat  to  the  West.  Those  in  power  believe  in 
their  system  and  they  are  intent  on  expand- 
ing It  by  whatever  means  they  can — ^prop- 
aganda, revolution,  subversion,  or  mllltuy 
power,  as  long  as  it  does  not  Involve  them 
in  a  nuclear  war.  Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
Eastern  Europe  is  now  In  the  Communist  or- 
bit because  of  the  power  of  the  Red  Army. 
Berlin,  much  of  Western  Europe,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  areas  might  also  be  tmder  their 
suzerainty  if  it  were  not  for  the  willingness 
of  the  United  States  and  our  Allies  to  defend 
them  from  Soviet  aggression.  We  should  not 
underestimate  either  Soviet  or  (Chinese  in- 
tentions. But  neither  should  we  exaggerate 
either  the  Russian  or  Chinese  ability  to  con- 
quer the  world. 

The  ability  of  either  nation  to  fight  a  war 
is  based  not  only  on  Its  resolve  and  its  mili- 
tary might  but  also  on  its  economic  capa- 
bility. For  short  periods,  either  nation  might 
pour  a  disproportionate  amount  of  its  re- 
sources into  defense.  But  over  a  longer  period, 
if  it  spends  an  undue  amount  of  its  wealth 
on  defense,  it  will  weaken  itself  both  eco- 
nomically and  mllltaiily. 

In  1969  the  Joint  Economic  (3ommlttee  held 
hearings  on  tbe  Russian  economy.  We  Invited 
tbe  best  experts  in  tbe  United  States,  ex- 
perts from  a  variety  of  points  of  view,  to  give 
us  their  best  Judgment  as  to  the  nature  and 
size  of  the  Soviet  economy.  We  did  this  be- 
cause the  military  c^ablllty  of  the  Soviet 
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•nmon   is  dlreoUy   related   to   lU  economic 
«^)acity.  The  results  of  those  hearings  were 

•nie  Soviet  Union  is  not  ten  feet  tall.  If 
the  United  States  Is  figuratively  six  feet  tall, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  only  three  feet  taU.  Their 
Economy  is  about  half  as  productive  as  our 
-eonomy.  This  is  so  even  though  they  have 
perhaps  15  percent  more  people  tiian  the 
Tjnlted  States. 

One  of  the  key  factors,  also.  U  that  Russia 
uses  seven  times  as  large  a  proportion  of  her 
Dooulatlon  in  agriciUture  as  does  the  United 
States.  Yet  she  produces  about  20  percent 

less  food. 

Soviet  agriculture  chews  up  so  much  of  so- 
viet manpower  that  it  greatly  retards  the  So- 
viet economic  effort  elsewhere. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  chooses  to  expand 
greaUy  her  military  might,  she  must  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  her  economy  and  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  her  food  production.  If  she  Invests 
heavily  In  military  hardware,  she  will  be  un- 
able to  invest  m  new  technology  for  Indus- 
try, agriculture,  housing  and  other  needs. 
If  she  does  this  for  any  considerable  period 
of  time,  she  will  weaken  herself  economically 
which  win  also  weaken  her  militarily  In  the 
long  run. 

With  respect  to  the  Chinese,  If  we  are  sU 
feet  tall  and  the  Russians  three  feet  tall,  the 
Chinese  are  only  six  Inches  tall.  Their  econ- 
omy is  only  one-twelfth  tbe  size  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

While  they  would  fight  valiantly  to  defend 
themselves  against  attack,  and  while  they  can 
put  into  the  field  a  very  effective  nUlltary 
organization  to  fight  a  land  war  on  their 
borders,  they  are  limited  to  that  abUlty.  Their 
Navy  Is  so  small  that  they  are  unable  to  take 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.  They  have  no  Intercon- 
tinental Air  Force.  They  have  only  a  rudi- 
mentary nuclear  capability  and  no  deployed 
ICBMs. 

Outside  of  a  land  war  on  her  borders  on  the 
Continent  of  Asia,  she  poses  no  major  mili- 
tary threat,  and  certainly  no  major  threat 
to  the  United  States. 

It  is  in  this  perspective  of  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  capabilities  that  our  military  needs 
must  be  measrired. 

MILITAST   SPENDING  SXFOBMS 

When  one  examines  the  amount  of  fat  and 
waste  m  specific  military  programs,  tbe  ab- 
surdity of  charging  that  those  who  want  to 
reform  military  spending  are  "neo-lsolatlon- 
l5ts"  can  be  seen.  Let  me  be  spwclfic. 

First  of  all  let  us  examine  military  pro- 
curement. Here  are  some  of  tbe  facts. 

PROCtTBKMKNT   IS   A    MK88 

There  is  scarcely  a  major  weapons  system 
developed  over  the  last  two  decades  which 
was  delivered  on  time,  performed  according 
to  its  specifications,  and  which  cost  what  It 
was  originally  estimated  to  cost. 

Mr.  Richard  Stubbing,  who  in  1966  re- 
ceived the  Budget  Bureau  Director's  Profes- 
sional Achievement  Award,  studied  a  num- 
ber of  major  weapons  systems  In  the  1950'8 
and  1960*s.  Here  Is  what  he  foimd. 

Of  13  major  aircraft  and  mlsaile  programs, 
with  sophisticated  electronic  systems,  built 
for  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  at  a  cost  of  $40 
billion  since  1965,  only  four  reached  a  per- 
formance level  of  75  percent  or  above  of  their 
specifications. 

Of  12  electronic  systems  produced  In  the 
1950's,  only  five  performed  up  to  their  specl- 
flcationg.  Of  the  others,  only  one  performed 
at  a  75  percent  level,  four  were  at  a  60  per- 
cent level,  and  two  met  only  a  25  percent  per- 
formance level. 

Of  11  major  systems  begun  In  the  1960's, 
only  two  performed  up  to  standard  and  met 
their  original  specifications  for  performance. 
One  more  was  at  75  percent.  Two  were  at  60 
percent.  But  six  performed  at  only  26  per- 
cent of  the  standards  specified  In  the  con- 
tracts. 

Those  are  the  facts  and  they  have  not  been 
dUputed. 


To  argue  that  thoee  who  want  to  reform 
that  system  are  "neo-lsolatlonlsts"  or  "uni- 
lateral dlsarmers"  Is  ridiculous.  In  fact,  those 
who  support  the  present  procurement  sys- 
tem more  nearly  deserve  that  description  be- 
cause the  weapons  they  advocate  do  not 
work.  .  ..    . 

What  about  the  costs?  We  all  know  that 
the  cost  of  the  C-6A  escalated  by  $2  bllUon 
over  the  original  estimates.  That  Is  now  well 
known.  But  Is  that  unique  or  unusual? 

The  ComptroUer  General  now  routinely  re- 
ports on  tbe  costs  of  tbe  major  weapons 
systems.  Last  July  he  reported  on  38  selected 
major  weapons  systems  and  tbelr  costs  as  of 
March  31.  1970.  He  found  that  tbe  costs  of 
these  38  systems  were  $23.8  bUllon  above  the 
planning  estimates  for  the  programs.  He 
found  that  In  the  nine-month  period  be- 
tween June  30, 1969  and  March  31,  1970,  these 
costo  had  grown  by  $3.6  bUUon.  And  he 
found  that  In  only  one  of  the  four  big  sys- 
tems where  the  major  oost  Increases  were 
located  could  the  cost  overrun  be  attributed 
to  any  extent  to  an  Increase  In  the  number 
of  units  piir chased. 

Recently  another  report  was  issued  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  on  cost  overruns. 
This  schedule  of  program  cost  data  as  of  June 
30.  1970  covered  61  systems  and  Indicated 
that  the  costs  exceeded  the  estimates  on 
these  systems  by  $33.4  billion. 

As  one  pundit  said  recently.  "While  weap- 
ons programs  performance  Is  poor  and  de- 
liveries are  late,  coets  are  overrunning  right 
on  schedule  " 

In  view  of  these  facts,  one  would  think 
that  the  charge  of  neo-lsolatlonlst  would  be 
leveled.  If  leveled  at  all,  at  those  who  waste 
our  resources  through  procurement  scan- 
dals rather  than  at  those  attempted  to  re- 
form the  waste,  save  money  for  the  taxpay- 
ers, and  give  us  better  weapons  at  less  cost. 

SXCEETAST  PACKAKD'S  CHABCX 

But  It  Is  not  the  Congresdlonal  critics  alone 
who  have  condemned  Pentagon  procurement 
waste.  No  less  a  figure  than  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  David  Packard  has  bad  tbe 
harshest  things  to  say  about  procurement.  In 
a  speech  last  August,  Mr.  Packard  bluntly 
said  this: 

"We  have  a  real  mess  on  our  bands. 

"We  don't  need  more  supervision  and  more 
people  In  tbe  act.  We  need  fewer  people. 

"When  we  are  not  In  a  hurry  to  get  things 
done  right,  we  over-organize,  over-man,  over- 
spend, and  under-accompllsh. 

"Let's  face  It — the  fact  Is  that  there  has 
been  bad  management  of  many  Defense  pro- 
grams In  the  past.  We  spend  billions  of  the 
taxpayer's  dollars:  sometimes  we  spend  It 
badly.  .  .  .  However,  most  at  It  has  been 
due  to  bad  management,  both  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  In  the  Defense  Indvis- 
try." 

And  Mr.  Gilbert  Pltzbugh.  tbe  Chair- 
man of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  es- 
tablished by  the  Department  of  Defense,  had 
this  to  say  upon  the  release  of  bis  report: 

"Defense  Department's  policies  have  con- 
tributed to  serious  cost  overruns,  schedule 
slippage,   and   performance   deficiencies." 

Is  It  a  policy  of  national  weakness  to  de- 
mand reform  In  procurement  when  tbe  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  has  charged  that 
procurement  Is  a  "mess"  and  that  In  pro- 
curement we  "over-organize,  over-man,  over- 
spend, and  under-acoompUfib"? 

RKSEKVK    rORCXS 

There  are  other  questionable  areas  as  well. 
We  have  a  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
of  the  Individual  services  whose  Job  It  is  to 
be  ready.  In  the  case  of  a  future  emergency, 
to  augment  the  regular  forces.  TbXa  year  we 
are  spending  $2.4  billion  to  provide  for 
some  960,000  men  and  women  In  the  Army 
and  Air  National  Guard,  and  for  the  Army, 
Naval.  Marine  CJorps  and  Air  Force  Reserves. 

But  these  forces,  whose  purpose  Is  to  be 
ready  during  an  emergency,  were  essentially 
not  used  In  the  recent  emergency.  Listen  to 


what  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
had  to  say  on  this  matter  last  year  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Bill 

Report.  _       ^        .. 

"The  limited  tise  of  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  Forces  to  meet  tbe  manpower  re- 
quirements of  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  Commit- 
tee. During  fiscal  years  1966  through  1968, 
the  strength  of  our  Active  Forces  was  In- 
creased from  2.636,000  to  3,647.000.  an  addi- 
tion of  over  a  mlUlon.  However,  during  this 
period  only  86,972  NaUonai  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces  personnel  were  called  to  acUve 
duty  Involuntarily." 

We  could  save  $2.4  blUion  by  doing  either 
one  of  two  things.  If  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  are  not  ready  for  an  emergency, 
they  should  be  disbanded.  Tbey  certainly 
are  not  needed  for  ceremonial  purposes,  at 
least  not  at  a  oost  of  $2.4  bllUon  a  year. 

II  they  ore  ready  for  an  emergency,  then 
the  $2.4  billion  could  properly  be  saved  from 
our  regular  forces.  The  money  we  now  spend 
for  tbe  Reserve  and  Guard  would  add  to  our 
strength  and  we  could  safely  cut  In  other 
areas.  In  either  case,  we  could  save  tills 
money  either  by  making  certain  these  forces 
are  ready  lo  fight  or  by  dUbandlng  them  If 
tbey  are  to  continue  on  the  basl-  that  they 
K"  not  to  be  used  In  an  emergency. 

In  any  case.  Is  It  "neo-lsolatlonlst"  to  ask 
why  we  spent  $2.4  bllUon  a  year  for  almost 
a  mUllon  National  Guard  and  Reservists  for 
use  in  an  emergency  when  only  3  percent  of 
them  were  called  to  duty  involuntarily  for  the 
Vietnam  emergency? 

OTHXK  WEAPONS  QUX8T10NABLE 

There  are  a  series  of  weapons  which 
should  be  cbaUenged  and  which  are  highly 
vulnerable  to  criticism. 

B-1  bomber 
The  B-1  bomber  is  now  In  the  R.  and  D. 
stage.  But  the  basic  question  Is  why  do  we 
need  a  new  manned  bomber,  not  to  be 
available  until  the  late  1970's,  in  an  age  of 
sophisticated  mlssUes?  What  possible  reason 
is  there  for  us  to  be  buUding  a  new  fleet 
of  bOTnbers  at  a  minlmtmi  oost  of  $10Jl  bU- 
Uon The  B-1  cannot  be  Justtfled  by  Its  mis- 
sion. Many  highly  qualified  experts  beUeve 
that  the  B-62  bomber  with  standoff  weap- 
ons can  adequately  perform  the  same  mis- 
sion. In  addition,  we  should  rwnember  that 
the  Soviets  have  a  modern  air  defense  sys- 
tem. To  spend  bUUons  or  a  new  manned 
bomber  designed  to  penetrate  enemy  air 
xpace  Is  wastefiU  by  definition. 
AW  ACS 
This  Is  an  airborne  warning  and  oontrol 
system  designed  to  give  early  warning  against 
a  Russian  intercontlnentol  bomber  attack. 
There  are  several  reasons  to  question  spend- 
ing untold  WUlons  on  the  system. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Russians  do  not 
pose  an  Intercontinental  bomber  threat. 
Tbe  1972  Posture  Statement  Indicates  that 
the  Russians  have  from  175  to  196  outmoded 
heavy  bMnbers  which,  at  best,  oould  reach 
the  United  States.  They  are  building  no 
new  long-range  bombers.  And  50  of  tbe  175 
to  196  are  Bison*  which  are  configured  for 
tankers. 

In  addition,  we  have  spent  blluone  already 
on  the  SAGE,  Dew  Line,  and  Nike  Hercules 
systwns  which  In  the  past  have  been  touted 
as  100  percent  effecUve  against  a  bomber  at- 
tack. 

Thus  the  Air  Force  Is  proposing  to  spend 
bllUons  for  an  early  warning  bomber  system 
when  neither  the  Rijaslans  nor  tbe  Chinese 
pose  a  long-range  bomber  threat.  In  fact, 
the  Chinese  do  not  even  have  outdated  long- 
range  bomber*.  At  beet,  they  have  a  medium 
range  1600  mile  plane  which  poses  no  threat 
to  us. 

Unable  to  Justify  AWACS  on  the  ground 
that  It  Is  needed  as  a  bomber  defense,  ths 
military  Is  now  trying  to  Justify  It  on 
grounds  that  It  may  have  soma  taotloal  use- 
fulness. 
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This  system  has  every  appearance  o:  be- 
ing a  major  boondoggle. 

Is  it  unilateral  disarmament  to  queetion 
why  w«  should  spend  blUlons  on  a  i  new 
manned  bomber  or  billions  more  tor  a  bc|nber 
defense  system  against  a  nonexistent  Ru^ian 
Intercontinental  bomber  threat? 

Carriers 
Modem  attack  carriers  not  only  odfst  a 
very  great  deal  of  money — one  estimate  is 
•1.8  billion  for  the  carrier,  its  lanes. land 
the  fleet  to  supply  and  defend  it — but  'they 
are  sitting  duclcs  for  modern  missiles.  Spe- 
cially in  confined  areas  such  as  the  Me<|lter- 
ranean.  One  Senator  has  said  it  is  as  I  easy 
to  lEnock  them  out  as  it  is  to  hit  a  bufl  on 
the  butt  with  a  bass  fiddle. 

Furthermore,  while  we  have  15  attack 
carriers,  they  appear  to  be  very  inefflcii  intly 
xised.  Many  believe  15  Is  the  number  de- 
termined on  the  basis  that  the  U.S.  haa  had 
16  capital  ships  since  the  Naval  Confeflence 
of  1921  which  provided  a  major  comi^nd 
for  its  moet  senior  officers,  and  that  the!  car- 
rier provides  this  function  now  that!  the 
battleship  has  met  its  demise. 

The  regular  routine  Is  that  5  carrleri  are 
on  station  while  5  are  in  port  and  5  more 
are  being  overhauled.  While  this  ratio^has 
changed  somewhat  In  emergencies.  It  Is 
nevertheless  the  general  plan.  I 

There  is  therefore  not  only  a  question 
about  the  usefulness  of  carriers  but  a  dues- 
tlon  about  how  efficiently  the  existing  car- 
riers are  being  used,  let,  as  we  all  knowi  the 
Navy  continues  to  press  for  additional  at- 
tack carriers  while  most  experts  question  the 
justification  for  adding  new  ones  to  the  peet. 
Close  support  aircraft  i 

There  is  now  a  major  controversy  adiong 
the  three  services  over  close  support  alrdraft. 
The  Army  is  pressing  for  the  Cheyenne  hell- 
oopter  which,  due  to  serious  technical  trou- 
bles, had  Its  production  contract  canceled 
about  18  months  ago.  But  like  Old  Man 
River,  the  Cheyenne  keeps  rolling  along  and 
has  now  been  revived  by  the  Army.        , 

Meanwhile  the  Air  Force  is  develoblng 
the  A-X  close  support  plane.  It  is  also  bnild- 
Ing  several  prototypes.  j 

In  addition,  the  Marine  Corps  haa  orqered 
the  Harrier,  a  Brltlsh-bullt  plane,  for.u^e  as 
a  close  support  aircraft. 

Her©  is  duplication  at  its  worst.  Here  la 
the  kind  of  inter-servlce  rivalry  suppo^dly 
done  away  with  when  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  formed.  But  In  the  close  suBport 
program  we  have  at  least  5  and  perhaps  as 
many  as  7  different  planes  or  prototypes  ^m- 
peting  against  each  other. 

On  behalf  of  the  defense  of  the  U4lted 
States,  it  is  time  the  Pentagon  made  a  de- 
cision. 

Antisubmarine  warfare 

The  same  problem  of  waste  and  duplica- 
tion is  presented  by  the  Anti-Submi-ine 
Warfare  issue.  There  is  no  question  that  an 
Aaw  program  Is  needed.  But  the  mlllta|7  la 
unable  to  decide  which  system  Is  most  ef- 
fective and  which  system  to  use.  Instead  it  is 
pursuing  a  series  of  contradictory  acttfons 
which  are  excessively  costly.  Here  are'  the 
components  of  the  present  overlapping  pro- 
gram and  the  present  estimated  coats. 
Weapon:  Ct„t' 

DLGN-38    (guided    mlasUe    frtg-       T 
ate)     W.49I). 

P-3C    (land-based  ASW  and  pa-  | 

trol  plane)   2.  fll  b. 

S-3A  (carrier-based  ASW  plane)  .     2  96  b. 

Mark  48  Torpedo   (anti-sub  and 

shipping  torpedo)    3.  tB  b. 

8SN-888   (hunter-killer  sub) 4.^  b. 

DD-963    (destroyer)    4.  l8  b. 


jpll 


Total-. — 23.^  b. 

'  Based  on  Mar.  18.  1971  QAO  Beport. 


The  ASW  program  is  out  of  control.  The 
military  Is  merely  building  everything  it  can 
think  of  as  an  anti-sub  weapon.  While  there 
is  no  question  that  an  anti-submarine  wEir- 
fare  program  is  needed,  there  is  also  no  rea- 
son to  build  both  frigates  and  destroyers,  to 
build  land-based  and  carrier-based  planes,  to 
build  hunter-killer  subs  as  well,  and  to  sink 
vast  sums  into  the  Mark  48  torpedo  which 
Is  now  running  four  years  late  and  Is  very 
expensive. 

Someone  has  to  bang  some  beads  together 
and  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  this  field. 

Are  we  "deathlessly  dedicated  to  a  policy 
of  national  weakness"  to  question  why  we 
need  more  attack  carriers  when  we  have  15 
and  the  Russians  have  none,  to  query  why 
each  service  should  be  building  or  buying 
a  different  close  support  aircraft,  or  why 
the  military  Is  proceeding  with  no  less  than 
6  major  anti-submarine  warfare  weapons 
systems  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $23.29  bil- 
Uon? 

F-14andF-15 

Here  is  another  example  of  questionable 
procurement  practices.  The  Navy  wants  a 
new  F-14  at  a  cost  of  $8.67  billion  for  the 
buy.  The  Air  Force  Is  proceeding  with  the 
F-15.  The  cost  to  complete  it  is  estimated 
at  $8.12  billion. 

A  number  of  questions  have  been  raised 
about  them.  Some  think  they  are  too  com- 
plex and  sophisticated.  Others  have  ques- 
tioned the  P-14's  function  as  a  bomber 
interceptor  to  protect  the  carrier  It  sits 
on.  If  the  Riisslans  are  crazy  enough  to 
launch  an  intercontinental  bomber  attack 
on  the  United  SUtes,  with  their  out  of  date 
and  outmoded  old-fashioned  bombers,  they 
certainly  are  not  going  to  start  World  War 
III  by  launching  them  against  our  carriers. 

Technical  problems  and  a  bad  contractual 
arrangement  have  forced  prices  up  on  the 
F-14.  This  has  happened  at  a  time  when 
there  is  serious  doubt  In  both  Congress  and 
in  the  Executive  branch  about  the  future 
role  of  the  aircraft  carrier  itself — the  prime 
Justification  for  developing  the  F-14. 

There  is  also  a  marked  similarity  between 
the  F-14  and  the  F-15.  A  recent  review  of 
these  two  programs  was  undertaken  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Acquiring 
both  planes  will  be  so  expensive  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  replace  our  current  aircraft  on 
a  one-for-one  basis.  It  may  be  possible  to 
settle  on  one  less  sophisticated  plane  for 
both  missions  that  would  have  better  air 
superiority  characteristics. 

The  problem  of  two  planes  and  inter- 
servlce  rivalry  was  solved  by  letting  each 
service  have  what  it  wanted.  But  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  pays  the  freight  and  American 
security  suffers  because  the  extra  funds  spent 
for  duplicate  planes  could  be  used  either  to 
make  us  militarily  stronger  or  to  strengthen 
us  economically. 

Cuts  in  this  area  would  strengthen  us. 
The  big  military  spenders  are  the  ones  who 
are  endangering  our  security  by  this  "some- 
thing for  everybody"  policy. 

MBT  70 

The  Main  Battle  Tank  70  is  another  ex- 
ample of  meeting  a  need  with  the  wrong 
weapon.  We  need  a  new  tank.  But  we  don't 
need  this  one.  Even  the  Germans,  who  were 
our  partners  in  this  endeavor,  have  now 
gotten  out. 

Again  the  military  has  squandered  our  eco- 
nomic strength  by  failing  to  make  a  decision, 
by  spending  funds  on  the  wrong  weapon, 
and  by  relnsing  to  acknowledge  a  mistake. 

NXEOKD    MnjTABY    WEAPONS 

If  the  military  were  not  squandering  such 
vast  sums  on  the  B-1  bomber,  an  unneeded 
AW  ACS  program,  duplicate  close  air  support 
weapons,  overlapping  fighter  plane  programs 
— as  well  as  the  vast  duplication  in  the  ASW 
program — tnls  country  could  easily  support 
those  new  weapons  It  needs.  It  could  also 


save  billions  for  the  taxpayer.  We  must  iooq 
end  the  "All  This  and  Heaven  Too"  muitary 
weapons  policy  In  order  that  we  can  pr<i 
duce  those  weapons  we  need  most  and  which 
may  be  vital  to  our  security. 

For  our  future  sec\xrlty,  the  following  sys- 
tems in  my  view  should  be  funded  in  the 
R.  and  D.  stage  so  that  they  can  go  into 
production  If  the  need  for  them  develops. 

We  need  to  conUnue  with  the  ULMS  or 
underwater  long-range  missile  system.  Laser 
research  should  continue.  We  should  move 
forward  with  the  Poseidon  prog^ram  even  u 
we  put  a  stop  to  the  B-1  bomber. 

We  need  to  continue  with  an  advance 
strategic  warning  and  detection  system,  not 
AWACS,  but  infra-red  research  and  satellite 
detection  techniques.  We  need  a  major  im- 
provement In  our  communications  system, 
not  so  much  in  the  mere  technical  relay  of 
Information  as  In  the  ability  to  act  upon 
information  when  It  is  received.  The  Pueblo 
incident,  where  24  hours  passed  before  the 
military  could  even  decide  what  to  do — only 
to  find  that  it  was  then  too  late — is  typical 
of  the  present  defense  system  in  which 
highly  sophisticated  and  technical  systems 
are  too  complex  for  use. 

Now  all  of  these  things  could  be  funded 
from  a  much  reduced  military  budget  If  we 
were  not  wasting  our  resources  on  a  series  of 
overlapping  programs,  on  cost  overruns  and 
faulty  procurement,  and  on  unneeded  weap- 
ons such  as  the  B-1  bomber  and  the  MBT  70 
tank. 

OTHEB   ISSUES 

There  are  other  Issues  as  well.  Why  do  we 
need  over  400  major  and  some  3.000  minor 
bases  scattered  in  some  31  countries  around 
the  world?  The  need  for  these  bases,  many 
of  them  redundant  but  held  since  World  War 
n,  should  be  reviewed. 

Why,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  World 
Welt  II,  should  the  United  States  be  provid- 
ing over  300,000  troops  and  $14  billion  a 
year  to  the  NATO  alliance?  Our  European  al- 
lies have  a  larger  population  than  we  do. 
They  are  now  as  wealthy  as  we  are.  They  are 
shouldering  none  of  the  costs  of  the  Asian 
war.  Yet  we  continue  with  this  tremendous 
outlay  of  military  expenditures  for  the  de- 
fense of  Eiurope. 

We  should  cut  our  forces  in  NATO  In  half. 
We  should  continue  to  provide  the  nuclear 
umbrella  for  the  defense  of  Europe.  But 
the  Europteans  should  provide  most  of  the 
manpower.  It  Is  time  to  ETuropeanize  NATO 
as  it  is  time  to  Vietnamize  the  Asian  War.  If 
the  Europeans  are  unwilling  to  defend  them- 
selves against  a  Russian  attack  In  the  center 
of  Europe,  then  there  Is  no  reason  why  we 
should  bear  the  major  share  of  that  burden. 

How  does  It  weaken  us  to  review  our  bases 
and  to  question  why  NATO  should  not  be 
Europeanlzed  when  their  economic  strength 
is  as  great  as  oiirs? 

CONCLtrsION 

By  reforming  procurement,  by  reviewing 
our  commitments,  by  taking  a  realistic  view 
of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  threat,  by  doing 
away  with  unneeded  and  overlapping  weap- 
ons, and  by  limiting  the  expansion  erf  our 
nuclear  strategic  terror,  we  could  make  great 
savings  In  the  defense  budget  without  en- 
dangering our  security. 

And  as  real  security  is  based  on  a  balance 
between  military  and  domestic  needs,  and 
between  the  strength  of  our  weapons  and 
the  strength  of  our  economy,  In  my  view  we 
would  In  fact  enhance  our  overall  security. 

If  we  persist  In  the  present  military  ex- 
cesses we  will  weaken  this  country  rather 
than  strengthen  It. 

We  should  reduce  our  military  expendi- 
tures rather  than  to  Increase  them  as  our 
military  needs  In  Asia  decrease. 

The  charge  of  "neo-lsolatlonlsm"  hurled  at 
those  who  advocate  reform  is  badly  mis- 
placed. In  fact.  If  the  military  f aUs  to  reform. 
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tt  may  so  endanger  Its  own  credibility  as  to 
lirlng  about  the  very  neo-lBOlatlonlsm  It 
flfinm  to  oppose. 

Instead  of  hinrllng  epithets  at  those  who 
,ro\ild  reform  the  system,  those  who  reaUy 
mot  us  to  remain  strong  and  free  should 
urge  the  Pentagon  to  provide  this  country 
Tith  a  leaner,  stronger,  and  far  leas  ooatly, 
jBore  efficient  mlllttu'y  foroe. 


DRUG  TRAFFIC  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
increasingly  concerned  about  reports 
that  members  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing in  Indochina  are  being  aflSicted  with 
hard  drug  addiction  on  an  alarming 
scale,  and  that  Southeast  Asian  grow- 
ers and  smugglers  not  only  supply  those 
drugs  but  a  lion's  share  of  the  Illicit  world 
supply  as  well. 

In  light  of  the  grave  implications  for 
our  own  society.  I  have  written  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  Rogers  and  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  Director  Rich- 
ard Helms,  asking  for  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  this  matter.  In  addition,  I 
have  asked  for  a  report  on  diplomatic 
Initiatives  which  have  been  undertaken 
to  end  the  vsist  production  of  opium  in 
the  Fertile  Triangle  region  encompassing 
parts  of  Burma,  northern  Thailand,  and 
Lao6. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  which  I  have  referred,  a  recent  re- 
port by  Gloria  Emerson  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  availability  of  heroin  in 
Vietnam,  and  a  report  in  the  current 
issue  of  Ramparts  magazine  on  the 
Southeast  Asian  opium  market  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

UJ3.  Senate,   CoMMrrrEK  on 

Agriculture  and  Fobestrt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  13,  1971. 
Eon.  Wn.LiAM  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
U.5.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  The  traffic  In  hard 
narcotics,  the  opium  derivatives,  is  among 
the  most  insidious  and  deadly  threats  to  our 
domestic  safety  and  well-being. 

These  drugs  destroy  hundreds  of  thou- 
Bands  of  lives  each  year,  and  the  number  Is 
growing  rapidly.  Beyond  that,  hard  drug  ad- 
diction authors  a  vast  proportion  of  all  other 
crime — as  much  as  00  percent  in  New  Tork 
City,  for  example — which  Is  committed  by 
Qwrs  seeking  funds  to  sustain  their  habits. 
A  recent  study  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
found  that  45  percent  of  a  sampling  of  the 
D.C.  Jail  population  was  addicted  to  heroin. 
This  general  grave  concern  is  now  coupled 
with  the  more  recent  problem  of  hard  drug 
•ddlotlon  acquired  by  United  States  service- 
men returning  from  Indochina.  The  Cc«n- 
miasioner  of  New  York's  Addiction  Services 
Agency  has  written  to  me  that, 

"Most  recent  reports  on  drug  addiction 
and  drug  abuse  do  Indicate  that  there  Is  an 
Increase  in  these  phenomena  among  Ameri- 
can servicemen  and  there  Is  very  little  doubt 
that  a  significantly  greater  part  of  New  York 
wrvlcemen  returning  to  civilian  life  have 
Iwen  or  are  addicted,  or  have  developed  a 
propensity  to  addiction." 

Dr.  Robert  DuPont,  director  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.'s  Narcotics  Treatment  Administra- 
tion, reports  that  his  agency  has  undertaken 
•  systematic  study  of  the  relationship  be- 
twsen  military  service  and  heroin  use.  He 
told  me  recently  that. 


"Our  earlier  Investl^gatlons  showed  that 
about  26  percent  of  the  heroin  addict 
patients  In  treatment  with  the  Narcotics 
Treatment  Administration,  and  about  26  per- 
cent of  the  heroin  addicts  admitted  to  the 
D.C.  Jail,  are  veterans." 

Last  year  the  Veterans  Administration 
established  the  treatment  of  drug  depend- 
ence as  a  special  medical  program,  including 
plans  for  30  specialized  units  for  the  rehabil- 
itation of  drug  dependent  veterans.  V.A. 
Adnolnistrator  Donald  Johnson  has  advised 
me  that  his  agency  Is  not  In  a  position  to 
assess  the  true  magnitude  of  this  problem. 

In  bis  State  of  the  World  Message,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  quite  properly  singled  out  plans 
to  deal  vrlth  the  international  sources  of 
supply  of  heroin  as  an  essential,  central  ele- 
ment in  any  serious  effort  to  control  this 
vicious  drug.  He  Indicated  that  the  Admin- 
istration has  worked  closely  with  a  number 
of  governments,  particularly  Turkey.  France, 
and  Mexico,  to  seek  an  end  to  Illicit  produc- 
tion and  smuggling  of  narcotics. 

On  the  basis  of  this  background,  I  am  deep- 
ly disturbed  by  reports,  including  those  con- 
tained in  the  current  issue  of  Ramparts 
Magazine,  that  the  vast  majority  of  all  heroin 
production  comes  not  from  Turkey,  not  from 
France  or  Mexico,  but  from  Southeast  Asia, 
and  that  VS.  policy  and  personnel,  instead 
of  discouraging  this  traffic,  have  actually 
assisted  its  growth. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  com- 
ments on  the  following  points  raised  In  the 
enclosed  article: 

(1)  The  report  that,  according  to  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Drugs  and 
Narcotics,  at  least  80  percent  of  the  world's 
1200  tons  of  illicit  opiima  comes  from  South- 
east Asia.  According  to  an  Iranian  report  to 
a  United  Nations  seminar  on  the  subject, 
some  83  percent  of  the  world's  illegal  supply 
originates  In  the  Fertile  Triangle  region 
which  includes  parts  of  Burma,  northern 
Thailand  and  Laos. 

(2)  The  report  that  Nationalist  Chinese  or 
Kuomlngtang  forces  operating  in  that  region 
control  and  profit  from  the  opium  trade,  that 
these  forces  supplement  their  Income  by  per- 
forming missions  for  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  Burmese  government  has  protested 
this  activity  both  to  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations. 

(3)  The  report  that  opium  Is  the  basic 
source  of  Income  for  Meo  tribesmen  In  Laos, 
and  that  General  Vang  Pao.  commander  of 
Lao  counterinsurgency  forces  made  up  of 
Meo  tribesmen  and  supported  by  the  United 
States,  uses  aircraft  supplied  by  this  country 
to  tran^>ort  cqjium  from  the  surrounding 
area  to  the  base  of  Long  Cheng. 

(4)  The  report  that  General  Ouane  Rathi- 
koune  of  the  Royal  Laotian  Army  exercises 
broad  control  over  the  opium  traffic  in  Laos, 
including  ownership  of  several  "cookers"  for 
refining  it.  and  that  he  and  other  interested 
parties  transport  raw  opium  in  equipment 
supplied  by  the  United  States  military  as- 
sistance program. 

(6)  The  Implication  that  opium  produc- 
tion and  coUectlon  in  Laos  is  conducted  with 
the  knowledge  of  Central  Intelligence^gency 
officials,  particularly  in  the  area  surrounding 
Long  Cheng,  and  that  CIA  operations  there 
actually  serve  to  protect  these  supplies  and 
facilitate  their  movement. 

(6)  The  report  that  high  Vietnamese  offi- 
cials, including  Vice  President  Ky,  have  been 
and  may  currently  be  Involved  In  the  trans- 
port of  opium  from  the  Fertile  Triangle  re- 
gion to  Saigon  and  In  Its  distribution  thcore. 

Certainly  these  reports,  along  with  others 
in  the  article,  warrant  a  thorough  Investi- 
gation. Indeed,  considering  our  determina- 
tion to  end  the  menace  of  heroin  EUldlctlon 
In  this  country,  I  will  be  surprised  If  such 
an  investigation  has  not  already  been  com- 
pleted and  If  we  are  not  currently  Involved 
in  vigorous  diplomatic  efforts  to  close  off  this 
source.    Considering   the    number    of   Inde- 


pendent sources  which  have  reported  knowl- 
edge of  vast  (^ium  production  in  the  FertUe 
Triangle  region,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  it  to  escape  the  attentlou 
of  UJ3.  agencies  operating  there. 

Along  with  your  comments  on  the  points 
listed  above  I  would,  therefore,  very  mii<di 
appreciate  a  report  on  initiatives  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  to  cut  off  this  major 
source  of  (^ium  supply,  including  any  re- 
strictions on  mUltaJy  assistance  aimed  at 
preventing  the  use  of  American  equipment  In 
collecting  and  tran^ortlng  this  treacherous 
commodity. 

Sincerely, 

Oeorge  McOovekn. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  26.  1971] 

OX'S  IN  VrcTNAM  Get  Heroin  EIasilt 

(By  Gloria  Emerson) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  February  24. — It 
is  so  easy  to  buy  heroin  from  peddlers  In 
Vietnam  wherever  there  are  American  troops 
or  convoys  that  a  tiny  plastic  vial  can  be 
purchased  fen-  $3  outside  the  headquarters 
of  an  American  general. 

On  the  16-mUe  Blenhoa  highway,  which 
runs  from  Saigon  north  to  Longblnh,  heroin 
can  be  purchased — and  was,  by  this  corre- 
spondent— In  a  dozen  conspicuous  places 
within  a  few  minutes. 

At  Longblnh,  the  largest  United  States 
mUitary  Installation  In  Vietnam,  a  stand 
where  Vietnamese  children  sell  the  narcotic 
nearly  every  day  of  the  week  can  oe  found 
directly  across  the  highway  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  headquarters  of  Lieut.  Gen. 
Michael  S.  Davison,  who  commands  the  II 
Field  Force. 

stalls  BT  the  high  WAT 

The  stands  In  the  Longblnh  area,  usually 
set  up  by  boys,  are  United  States  Army  pon- 
chos held  on  poles  to  provide  shade.  No  other 
goods — none  of  the  fruits  or  soft  drinks  seen 
In  other  stalls — are  on  display. 

The  vials  containing  the  heroin  eire  about 
the  size  of  the  salt  shakers  served  with 
meals  by  airlines  In  the  United  States. 

In  a  drive  from  Saigon  to  Longblnh,  more 
than  a  dozen  stalls  and  three  individual  ven- 
dors of  heroin  were  seen. 

The  tiny  vial  of  heroin  can  sometimes  be 
purchased  for  a  carton  of  American  cigar- 
ettes, which  costs  G.I.'s  $1.76  at  the  post 
exchange.  The  Vietnamese  sell  the  cigarettes 
on  the  black  market  for  three  times  that.  If 
not  more. 

The  coat  of  a  vial  ranges  up  to  $6,  depend- 
ing on  where  the  sale  Is  made.  G.I.'s  can  pay 
in  military  payment  certificates,  the  Army 
currency  equal  to  the  dollar,  or  In  Vietnam- 
ese piasters. 

The  drug  Is  being  used  more  frequently  by 
enlisted  men.  The  military  command  In  Sai- 
gon, which  wUl  not  comment  on  the  increase, 
lumps  the  heroin  situation  with  the  rest  of 
the  drug  problem,  which.  In  Vietnam,  ap- 
pears to  Involve  marijuana  for  the  most  part. 

Last  month,  a  84-page  directive  from  Gen. 
Creighton  W.  Abrams.  commander  of  United 
States  forces  in  Vietnam,  ordered  officers  to 
help  combat  the  widespread  use  of  mari- 
juana. 

"But  you  don't  hear  the  generals  sweating 
over  marijuana,"  a  soldier  at  Longblnh  said 
today.  "It's  scag  they  worry  about,"  he 
added,  referring  to  heroin. 

In  a  brigade  headquarters  at  Longblnh 
there  are  imconfirmed  reports  that  the  use 
of  heroin  In  the  unit  has  risen  to  20  per  cent 
from  6  per  cent.  Most  of  the  officers  really  do 
not  know  bow  many  of  their  men  are  using 
the  drug. 

"You  can  salute  an  officer  with  your  right 
band  and  take  a  hit  with  your  left  hand."  an 
enlisted  man  from  New  York  said. 

Some  G.I.'s  prefer  to  smoke  the  heroin, 
which  they  mix  with  cigarette  tobacco,  be- 
cause, unlike  marijuana,  It  has  no  dlstlnc- 
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tlve  aroma.  It  is  said  that  few  Inject  11 
the  veins.  U  they  do  not  smoke  It, 
"snort"  It;  used  like  sntifl.  It  Is  pushed 
the  noBtnia  and  Inhaled. 

On  the  narrow  road  leading  off  to  the! 
Replacement  Battalion,  where  soldiers  irrlve 
In  Vietnam  and  where  they  are  proceaaed  to 
leave  after  one  year,  a  small  girl  looking  not 
much  older  than  7  sits  under  a  ponchoi  with 
a  monkey  on  a  leash  and  a  bird  In  a  ba»nboo 
cage.  Not  to  be  seen  are  the  vials  of  lieroln 
she  cheerfully  eella. 

"That  kid  Is  really  a  landmark  abound 
here."  a  soldier  said. 

There  were  no  national  policemen,  ^hose 
reeponslbinty  it  Is  to  stop  sales  to  G.I.'s,  near 
the  stands.  American  military  policeman  are 
entitled  to  detain  those  soldiers  caught  in 
the  act  of  buying  or  with  narcotics  In  their 
poeseaalon. 

WATKBlCXtOKS  AND  HStOIN 

"If  the  kids  don't  sell,  the  mama 
the  hootches  will,  or  the  South  Vietnamese 
troope,"  a  soldier  said.  The  mama-sads  are 
the  Vietnamese  malda  at  Army  posts. 

At  the  tiny  railroad  station  at  Lonjblnh. 
where  there  Is  a  commuter  train  to  aalgon 
for  Vietnamese  employes  at  the  b4se,  a 
middle-aged  Vietnamese  woman  In  a  green 
blouse  and  black  pants  sells  watermielons. 
She  also  sells  heroin,  which  the  Vletn^ese 
call  white  opliim.  A  boy  at  her  side:  nods 
when  he  sees  a  soldier  vise  a  foreflnget  and 
a  thumb  to  indicate  that  he  wanta  i  tiny 
vial. 

"Three  bucks."  the  boy  says. 

An  officer  at  Longblnh  speaks  of  otheib  who 
have  climbed  an  observation  tower  to  watch 
a  sale,  with  soldiers  tossing  cigarette*  over 
the  high  fence  to  Vietnamese  men.     ' 

"If  I  can  see  that."  the  officer  said,  "t  won- 
der why  the  M  J.'s  dont  know  It." 

American  convoy  drivers  are  also  goo<l  cus- 
tomers. It  U  believed  that  many  of  them 
buy  for  resale. 

DAtTOHm,   17,  HZX.PS  OTTT 

VkTge  communities  of  Vietnamese  who  live 
near  the  Longblnh  base  or  near  highways 
where  American  convoys  paas  have  made 
small  fortunes  selling  marijuana  and  heroin. 

In  the  little  town  of  Tamlilep,  about  20 
miles  from  Saigon  on  Route  1,  which  curves 
by  the  Longblnh  base,  the  sellers  are  adoles- 
cent girls.  An  older  woman  explained  why. 

"It  is  harder  for  boys  to  approach  military 
convoys  because  they  might  be  thought  of  as 
Vletoong,"  she  said  in  Vietnamese. 

She  has  a  17-year-old  daughter,  stlU  In 
school,  who  often  sells  on  Route  13. 

"More  white  Americans  buy  herolni  from 
us  than  the  black  onee  do,"  the  schoolgirl 
•aid.  "If  you  see  an  American  sniffles  *^" 
white  opium,  you  will  certainly  die  la\ighlng. 
His  hands  shake  violently  when  he  handed 
It.  Immediately  he  begins  to  sniff  It.  Then  he 
clOBCs  his  eyea  as  If  he  Is  going  to  faint." 

The  girl  gave  a  chuckle  and  added:  **Some 
minutes  later  he  wakes  up  and  looks  m<»e 
intelligent."  ! 

It  Is  believed  that  most  of  the  h«oin — 
derived  from  morphine,  one  of  the  alkaloids 
In  opium — oomee  from  Laos,  but  the  girl  and 
her  mother  do  rtot  know  Its  source.  Botto  said, 
however,  that  the  local  supply  probably  came 
from  Chinese  merchants  In  Cholon.  the  huge 
suburb  of  Saigon  and  once  Its  Chinese  twin 
city. 

Not  all  the  drugs  are  pure.  The  scboolglrl 
said  that  dried  grass  or  tea  leaves  wer*  often 
added  to  marijuana  and  that  sugar  was  added 
to  heroin. 

One  of  the  reasons  American  soldiers  give 
for  using  heroin  la  that,  compared  with  prices 
In  America,  It  la  cheap. 

"There  arent  many  bargains  here,  <ther," 
one  soldier  said  glumly.  | 

TH¥  N*w  Optom  Wak 
(By  Prank  Browning  and  Banning  Oatrett) 
Mr.  Presldenv,  the  specter  of  heroin,  addic- 
tion is  haunting  nearly  every  commu^ty  in 


the  nation."  With  these  urgent  words,  Sena- 
tor Vance  Hartke  spoke  up  on  March  3  in 
support  of  a  resolution  on  drug  control  being 
considered  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Estimating 
that  there  are  500,000  heroin  addicts  In  the 
U.S.,  he  pointed  out  that  nearly  20  percent 
of  them  are  teenagers.  The  concern  of  Hartke 
and  others  is  not  misplaced.  Heroin  has  be- 
come the  major  killer  of  young  people  be- 
tween 18  and  35,  outpacing  death  from  ac- 
cidents, suicides  or  cancer.  It  has  also  become 
a  major  cause  of  crime;  to  sustain  their 
habits,  addicts  In  the  U.S.  spend  more  than 
$15  mllUon  a  day,  half  of  it  coming  from 
the  55  percent  of  crime  in  the  cities  which 
they  commit  and  the  annual  $2.6  billion 
worth  of  goods  they  steal. 
Once  safely  Isolated  as  part  of  the  destruc- 
tive funklness  of  the  black  ghetto,  heroin  has 
suddenly  spread  out  Into  Middle  America, 
becoming  as  much  a  part  of  suburbia  as  the 
Saturday  barbecue.  This  has  gained  It  the 
attention  it  otherwise  never  would  have  had. 
President  Nixon  himself  says  It  Is  spreading 
with  "pandemic  virulence."  People  are  be- 
coming aware  that  teenagers  are  shooting  up 
at  lunchUme  in  schools  and  returning  to 
classrooms  to  nod  the  day  away.  But  what 
they  don't  know — and  what  no  one  Is  telling 
them— is  that  neither  the  volcanic  eruption 
of  addiction  In  this  country  nor  the  crimes 
it  causes  would  be  possible  without  the 
age-old  IntemaUonal  trade  in  opium  (from 
which  heroin  Is  derived) ,  or  that  heroin  ad- 
diction— like  Inflation,  unemployment,  and 
most  of  the  other  chaotic  forces  in  American 
society  today — U  directly  related  to  the  U.S. 
war  in  Indochina. 

The  connection  between  war  and  opium  In 
Asia  Is  as  old  as  the  empire  itself.  But  the 
relationship  has  never  been  so  symbiotic,  so 
Intricate  in  Its  networks  and  so  vast  In  Its 
implications.  Never  before  has  the  trail  of 
tragedy  been  so  clearly  marked  as  in  the 
present  phase  of  U.S.  involvement  In  South- 
east Asia.  For  the  international  traffic  In 
opium  has  expanded  In  lockstep  with  the 
expanding  U.S.  military  presence  there.  Just 
as  heroin  has  stalked  the  same  young  people 
In  U.S.  high  schools  who  will  also  be  called 
on  to  flght  tliat  war.  The  Ironies  that  have 
accompanied  the  war  In  Vietnam  since  Its 
onset  are  more  poignant  than  before.  At  the 
very  moment  that  public  officials  are  wring- 
ing their  hands  over  the  heroin  problem, 
Washington's  own  Cold  War  crusade,  replete 
with  clandestine  activities  that  would  seem 
far-fetched  even  In  a  spy  novel,  continues 
to  play  a  major  role  In  a  process  that  has 
already  rerouted  the  opium  traffic  from  the 
Middle  Bast  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Is  every 
day  opening  new  channels  for  Its  shipment 
to  the  U.S.  At  the  same  time  the  government 
starts  crash  programs  to  rehabilitate  drug 
users  among  Its  young  people.  The  young 
soldiers  It  Is  sending  to  Vietnam  are  getting 
hooked  euid  dying  of  overdoses  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  day.  While  the  President  Is  declaring 
war  on  narcotics  and  on  crime  In  the  streets, 
he  is  widening  the  war  In  Laos,  whose  prin- 
cipal product  Is  opium  and  which  has  now 
^ecome  the  funnel  for  nearly  half  the  world's 
supply  of  the  narcotic,  for  which  the  U.S. 
is  the  chief  consumer. 

There  vrould  have  been  a  bloodthirsty  logic 
behind  the  expansion  of  the  war  Into  Laos 
If  the  thrust  had  been  to  seize  supply  centers 
of  opium  the  communists  were  hoarding  up 
to  spread  like  a  deadly  virus  Into  the  free 
world.  But  the  communists  did  not  control 
the  opium  there:  proceasing  and  distribution 
were  already  In  the  hands  of  the  free  world. 
Who  are  the  principals  of  this  new  opium 
war?  The  ubiquitous  CIA,  whose  role  In  get- 
ting the  U.S.  Into  Vietnam  Is  well  known  but 
whose  pivotal  position  In  the  opium  trade  is 
not;  and  a  rogue's  gallery  of  organizations 
and  people — from  an  opium  army  subsidized 
by  the  Nationalist  Chinese  to  such  familiar 
names  as  Madame  Nhu  and  Vice  President 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky — who  are  the  creations  of 
U.S.  policy  In  that  part  of  the  world. 


The  story  of  opium  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  a 
str&nge  one  at  every  turn.  But  the  oonclu- 
sion  18  known  In  advance :  this  war  has  coma- 
home  again— in  a  silky  grey  powder  that  goes 
from  a  syringe  Into  America's  mainline. 

Most  of  the  opium  In  Southeast  Asia  ia 
grown  in  a  region  known  as  the  "Fertile  Tri- 
angle." an  area  covering  northwestern  Burma, 
northern  Thailand,  and  Laos.  It  Is  a  moun- 
tainous Jungle  inhabited  by  tigers,  elephants, 
and  some  of  the  most  poisonous  snakes  in  the 
world.  The  sotirce  of  the  opium  that  shares 
the  area  with  these  exotic  animals  Is  the 
poppy,  and  the  main  growers  are  the  Meo 
hill  tribespeople  who  Inhabit  the  region.  The 
Meo  men  chop  back  the  forests  In  the  wet 
season  so  that  the  crop  can  be  planted  la 
August  and  September.  Popples  produce  red. 
white  or  purple  blossoms  between  January 
and  March,  and  when  the  blossom  withers, 
an  egg-sized  pod  is  left.  The  women  harvest 
the  crop  and  make  a  small  incision  In  the  pod 
with  a  three-bladed  knife.  The  pod  exudes  a 
white  latex-Uke  substance  which  Is  left  to  ac- 
cumulate and  thicken  for  a  day  or  two.  Then 
It  Is  carefully  gathered,  boiled  to  remove  groea 
Impurities,  and  the  sticky  substance  is  rolled 
into  balls  weighing  several  pounds.  A  fraction 
of  the  opium  remains  to  be  smoked  by  the  vil- 
lagers, but  most  Is  sold  in  nearby  rendezvous 
with  the  local  smugglers.  It  is  the  Meo's  only 
cash  crop.  The  hill  tribe  growers  can  collect 
as  much  as  $60  per  kilo,  paid  In  gold,  sliver, 
various  commodities,  or  local  currency.  The 
same  kilo  will  bring  WOO  In  Saigon  and  $2000 
m  San  Francisco. 

There  are  hundreds  of  routes,  and  certainly 
as  many  methods  of  transport  by  which  the 
smugglers  ship  opium — some  of  It  already  re- 
fined Into  heroin — through  and  out  of  South- 
east Asia.  But  there  are  three  major  networks. 
Some  of  the  oplvun  from  Burma  and  northern 
Thailand  moves  into  Bangkok,  then  to  Sing- 
apore and  Hong  Kong,  then  via  military  air- 
craft, either  directly  or  through  Taiwan,  to 
the  United  States.  The  second,  and  probably 
major,  route  Is  from  Burma  or  Laos  to  Saigon 
or  to  ocean  drops  In  the  Gulf  of  Slam;  then 
it  goes  either  through  the  Middle  East  and 
Marseille  to  the  U.S.  or  through  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore  to  the  West  Coast.  A  final  route 
runs  directly  from  outposts  held  by  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  troops  In  Thailand  to  Tai- 
wan and  then  to  the  VB.  by  a  variety  of 
means. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  opium 
entrepreneurs  who  travel  these  routes,  a  Time 
reporter  wrote  In  1967.  Is  Chan  Chi-foo.  a 
half -Chinese,  half -Shan  (Burmese)  modern- 
day  warlord  who  might  have  stepped  out  of 
a  Joseph  Conrad  adventure  yam.  Chan  Is  a 
soft-spoken,  mild-mannered  man  in  his  late 
thirties  who.  It  Is  said,  is  totally  ruthless,  He 
has  tremendovis  knowledge  of  the  geography 
and  people  of  northwestern  Burma  and  is  said 
to  move  easily  among  them,  conversing  in 
several  dialects.  Yet  he  Is  also  able  to  deal 
comfortably  with  the  bankers  and  other  busi- 
nessmen who  finance  his  operations  from 
such  centers  as  Bangkok  and  Vientiane.  Un- 
der Chan  Chl-foo's  command  are  from  lOOO- 
2000  well-armed  men,  with  the  feudal  hier- 
archy spreading  down  to  encompass  another 
3000  hill  tribesmen,  porters,  hunters  and 
opium  growers  who  pay  him  fealty  and  whom 
he  regards  about  the  same  as  the  more  than 
500  small  mules  he  uses  for  transport. 

Moving  the  opium  from  Burma  to  Thai- 
land or  Laos  Is  a  big  and  dangerous  opera- 
tion. One  of  Chan's  caravans,  says  one  awe- 
struck observer,  may  stretch  In  single  me 
for  weU  over  a  mile,  and  may  Include  200 
mules.  200  porters.  200  cooks  and  camp  at- 
tendants, and  about  400  armed  guards.  Such 
a  caravan  can  easUy  carry  16  to  20  tons  of 
opium,  worth  nearly  a  mlUlon  doUars  wbea 
delivered  to  syndicate  men  in  Laos  or  Thai- 
land. 

To  get  his  caravans  to  market.  bowev«r, 
Chan  must  pay  a  price,  for  the  crucial  part 
cf  his  route  is  heavily  patrolled  not  by  ThaU 
or  Laotians  but  by  nomadic  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese or  Kuomlngtang   (KMT)    troops.  Still 
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ropported  by  the  ruling  KMT  on  Taiwan, 
Oenerallsslmo  Chiang  Kai-shek's  98rd  Divi- 
gton  controls  a  major  part  of  the  opium  flow- 
ing out  of  Burma  and  Tlialland.  Roving 
tiands  of  mercenary  bandits,  they  fled  to 
northern  Burma  in  1949  as  Chiang's  armlee 
^re  being  routed  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land, and  iiave  maintained  themselves  since 
Xff  buying  opium  from  the  nearby  Meo 
trlbeamen  which  they  then  resell  or  by  exact- 
ing tribute  payments  from  entrepreneurs  like 
Ohan  Chl-foo.  As  travelers  to  the  area  atteert, 
these  troopw  also  supplement  their  income  by 
nmnlng  Intelligence  operations  into  China 
and  Burma  for  the  U.S. 

The  Burmese  Government  regularly  com- 
plained about  all  this  activity  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Taiwan  government  and  the 
United  States,  charging  the  Americans  and 
Taiwanese  with  actively  supplying  and  sup- 
porting the  KMT,  which  In  turn  has  orga- 
nised antl-govemment  guerrillas.  In  1959 
Burmese  ground  troope  seized  three  opium 
processing  plants  set  up  by  the  KMT  guer- 
rillas at  Wanton;  the  troops  also  took  an  alr- 
rtrlp  the  Chinese  had  used  to  fly  In  rein- 
forcements. By  February  1961  the  Burmese 
had  pushed  the  KMT  troops  southeast  into 
the  Thai-Burmese  and  Thal-Laotlan  border 
areas,  where  they  now  hold  at  least  eight 
Tillage  bases.  Just  last  year  a  reporter  who 
was  at  Chieng  Mai,  Thailand,  saw  Thai  troops 
and  American  advisors  as  well  as  mllltai7 
supplies  provided  by  the  Taiwan  govern- 
ment. The  Taiwan  government,  he  noted, 
maintains  an  information  office  there  and 
regularly  accompanies  the  KMT  troope  on 
their  forays  Into  China  to  proselytize  among 
the  peasants  of  Yunnan  province.  These 
sorties  are  coordinated  by  the  CIA  (wliich 
Is  feverishly  active  U  not  wholly  suoceaaful 
in  this  area),  and  the  United  States  even 
provides  Its  own  backwater  R&R  for  the 
weary  KMT,  flying  its  helicopters  from  hlU> 
top  to  hilltop  to  pick  up  the  Chinese  (and 
the  Establishment  reporter  who  supplied 
this  Information)  for  organized  basketball 
tournaments. 

Although  the  KMT  troops  are  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "remnants,"  they  are  not  Just 
debris  left  behind  by  history.  They  are  In  fact 
an  Important  link  In  American  and  Taiwan 
policy  toward  Communist  China.  Not  only 
does  Chiang  Kai-shek  maintain  direct  contact 
with  his  uld  93rd,  but  fresh  recruits  are  fre- 
quently sent  tc  maintain  a  troop  level  of 
from  5000  to  7000  men,  according  to  a  top- 
ranking  foreign  aid  official  In  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. And,  as  the  New  York  Times  has 
noted,  Chiang  Kai-shek's  son,  Chiang  Chlng- 
Kuo,  is  widely  believed  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  KMT  operations  from  his  position  as 
chief  of  the  Taiwan  secret  police. 

Burmese  guerilla  armies  for  the  CIA;  and 
they  offer  a  payoff  to  the  Border  Patrol  PoUce 
(BPP) ,  and  through  them  to  the  second  most 
powerful  man  In  Thailand.  Minister  of  the 
Interior  Gen.  Prapasx  Chanisathlra.  The 
BPP  were  trained  In  the  'SOs  by  the  CIA  and 
now  are  financed  and  advised  by  AID  and  are 
flown  from  border  village  to  border  village 
by  Air  America.  The  BPP  act  as  middlemen 
In  the  opium  trade  between  the  KMT  In  the 
remote  regions  of  Thailand  and  the  Chinese 
merchants  of  Bangkok.  These  relationships, 
of  course,  are  flexible  and  changing,  with 
each  group  wanting  to  maximize  profits  and 
minimize  antagonisms  and  dangers.  But  the 
etabUshed  routes  vary,  and  sometimes  dou- 
blecrosses  are  Intentional. 

In  the  stmuner  of  1967  Chan  Chi-foo  net 
out  from  Burma  through  the  KMT's  terri- 
tory with  300  men  and  300  packhorses  carry- 
ing nine  tons  of  oplxim,  with  no  Intention  of 
paying  the  usual  fee  of  $80,000  protection 
money.  But  troops  cut  off  the  group  near  the 
l*otlan  village  of  Ban  Houei  Sal  In  an  am- 
•"JSh  that  tinned  into  a  pitched  battle. 
Neither  group,  however,  had  ooimted  on  the 
Involvement  of  the  kingpin  of  the  area's  op- 
ium trade:  the  CIA-backed  Royal  Lao  Gov- 


ernment Army  and  Air  Force,  under  tlie 
command  of  General  Ouane  BatiiUcoune. 
Hearing  of  the  aklrmlsh.  the  genwal  pulled 
ills  anned  forces  out  of  the  Plain  of  Jan  in 
northeastern  Laoe  where  they  were  supposed 
to  be  flgbtlng  the  Pathet  Lao  guerlllaa,  and 
engaged  two  companies  and  his  entire  air 
force  In  a  battle  of  extermination  against 
both  Bides.  The  result  was  nearly  30  KMT 
and  Burmese  dead  and  a  half-ton  windfall 
of  opium  for  the  Royal  Lao  Government. 

In  a  moment  of  revealing  frankness 
shortly  after  the  battle.  General  Rathlkoune, 
far  from  denying  the  role  that  opium  had 
played,  told  several  reporters  that  the  opium 
trade  was  "not  bad  for  Laoe."  The  trade  pro- 
vides cash  Income  for  the  Meo  tilll  tribes,  he 
argued,  who  would  otherwise  be  penniless 
and  therefore  a  threat  to  Lao's  political 
stability.  He  also  argued  that  the  trade  gives 
the  Lao  elite  (which  Includes  government 
officials)  a  chance  to  acciimulate  capital  to 
ultimately  Invest  in  legitimate  enterprises, 
thus  building  up  Lao's  economy.  But  If  these 
rationalizations  seemed  weak,  far  less  con- 
vincing was  the  general's  assertion  that, 
since  he  Is  In  total  control  of  the  trade  now, 
when  the  time  comes  to  put  an  end  to  it 
he  vrlll  simply  put  an  end  to  it. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Rathlkoune,  one  of  the 
chief  warlords  of  the  opium  dynasty,  will  de- 
cide to  end  the  trade  soon.  Right  outside  the 
village  of  Ban  Hotiei  Sal,  hidden  in  the  Jun- 
gle, are  several  of  his  refineries— called  "cook- 
era" — wtilch  manufacture  crude  morphine 
(which  Is  reflned  Into  heroin  at  a  later  trans- 
port point)  under  the  supervision  of  profes- 
sional pharmacists  Imported  from  Bangkok. 
Rathlkoune  also  has  "cookers"  In  the  nearby 
villages  of  Ban  Khwan,  Phan  Phung  and  Ban 
Kheung  (the  latter  for  opium  grown  by  the 
Yao  tribe).  Most  of  the  opium  he  procures 
comes  from  Burma  in  caravans  such  as  Chan 
Chl-foo's;  the  rest  comes  from  Thailand  or 
from  the  lilll  tribespeople  (Meo  and  Yao)  In 
the  area  near  Ban  Houel  Sal.  Rathlkoune 
flies  the  doi>e  from  the  Ban  Houel  Sal  area 
to  Luang  Prabang,  the  Royalist  capital,  in 
helicopters  given  by  the  United  States  mili- 
tary aid  program. 

Others  In  the  Lao  elite  and  govermnent 
own  refineries.  There  are  cookers  for  heroin 
In  Vientiane,  two  blocks  from  the  King's  res- 
idence; near  Luang  Prabang;  on  Khong  Is- 
land In  the  Mekong  River  on  the  Lao-Cam- 
bodian border;  and  one  recently  built  by 
Koupraalth  Abhay  (heed  of  the  military  re- 
gion around  Vientiane,  but  also  from  the 
powerful  Abhay  family  of  Khong  Island)  at 
Phou  Khao  Khoual,  Just  north  of  Vientiane. 
Other  Lords  of  the  Trade  are  Prince  Boun 
Oum  of  Southern  Laoe,  and  the  Sananlkone 
family,  called  the  "Rockefellers  of  Laos." 
Phoul  Sananlkone.  the  clan  patriarch,  heeded 
a  U.3.-backed  coup  In  1959  and  Is  presently 
President  of  the  National  Assembly.  Two 
other  Sananlkones  are  deputies  in  the  Assem- 
bly, two  are  generals  (one  is  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Rathlkoune).  one  Is  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  and  a  host  of  others  are  to  be  found 
at  lower  levels  of  the  political,  military  and 
civil  service  structure.  And  the  Sananlkones' 
airline,  Veha  Akhat,  leases  planes  and  pilots 
from  Taiwan  for  paramilitary  operations 
which  lend  themselves  easily  to  commerce 
with  oplum-growlng  trlbeepeople.  But  the 
opium  trade  Is  popular  with  the  rest  of  the 
elite,  who  rent  RLG  aircraft  or  create  fly-by- 
nlght  airlines  (such  as  Laos  Air  Cliarter  or 
Lao  United  Airlines)  to  do  their  own  direct 
dealing. 

Control  of  the  opium  trade  has  not  always 
l)een  in  the  hands  of  the  Lao  elite,  although 
the  U.S.  has  been  at  least  peripherally  in- 
volved m  who  the  beneflclarles  were  since 
John  Foerter  Dulles'  facxxus  19M  commit- 
ment to  maintain  an  anti-communist  Laos. 
The  major  source  of  the  opium  In  Laoe  lias 
always  been  the  Meo  growers,  who  were  se- 
lected by  the  CIA  as  Its  counterlns urgency 
bulwark  against  the  Pathet  Lao  guerillas.  The 


Meos'  mountain  bastion  is  Long  Cheng,  a 
secret  base  80  miles  northeast  of  Vientiane, 
built  by  the  CIA  during  the  1962  Geneva 
Accords  period.  By  1964  Long  Cheng's  pop- 
ulation was  nearly  50.000.  comprised  largely 
of  refugees  who  had  come  to  escape  the  war 
and  who  were  kept  busy  growing  popples  In 
the  hills  surrounding  the  base. 

The  secrecy  surrounding  Long  Cheng  has 
hidden  the  trade  from  reporters.  But  security 
has  not  been  complete:  Carl  Strock  reported 
In  tbe  January  30  Far  Eastern  Economic  Re- 
view, "Over  the  years  eight  Journalists,  In- 
cluding myself,  have  slipped  into  Long  Cheng 
and  have  seen  American  crews  loading  T-28 
bom^bers  while  armed  CIA  agents  chatted 
with  uniformed  Thai  soldiers  and  piles  of 
raw  opium  stood  for  sale  In  the  market  (a 
kilo  for  $52).  It's  old  hat  by  now,  but  Long 
Cheng  Is  still  so  secret  that  in  the  past  year 
both  the  U.S.  embassy  press  attach^  and  the 
director  of  USAID's  training  center  were 
denied  clearance  to  visit  the  mountain  re- 
doubt." The  CIA  not  only  protects  the  opium 
In  Long  Cheng  and  various  other  pick-up 
points,  but  also  gives  clearance  and  protec- 
tion to  opium-laden  aircraft  flying  out. 

For  some  time,  the  primary  middle-men  In 
the  opium  traffic  had  been  elements  of  the 
Corslcan  Mafia,  Identlfled  In  a  1966  United 
Nations  report  as  a  pivotal  organization  In 
the  flow  of  narcotics.  In  a  part  of  the  world 
where  transjxirtation  Is  a  major  problem  and 
where  air  transport  is  a  solution,  the  Cor- 
slcans  were  able  to  parlay  their  vintage  World 
War  II  airplanes  (called  "the  btrtterfly  fleet" 
or,  according  to  "Pop"  Buell.  U.S.  citt«en-at- 
large  in  the  area.  "Air  Opliun")  Into  a  posi- 
tion of  control.  But  as  the  Laotian  dvil  war 
intensified  In  the  p>erlod  following  1963.  It 
became  Increasingly  difficult  for  the  Corsl- 
cans  to  operate,  and  the  Meos  started  to  have 
trouble  getting  their  crop  out  of  the  hills  in 
aafety. 

The  vacuum  that  was  created  was  quickly 
filled  by  the  Royal  Lao  Air  Force,  which  be- 
gan to  use  helicopters  and  planes  donated 
by  the  U.S.  not  only  for  fighting  the  Pathet 
Loa  but  also  for  flying  opium  out  from  air- 
strips ]x>ckmarklng  the  Laotian  hills.  This 
arrangement  was  politically  more  advanta- 
geous than  prior  ones,  for  It  oonaolldated  the 
interests  of  all  the  antl-communlst  parties. 
The  enfranchisement  of  the  Lao  elite  gave  it 
more  of  an  Incentive  to  carry  on  the  war 
Dulles  had  committed  the  U.S.  to  back;  the 
safe  transport  of  the  Meo's  opium  by  an 
Idelogically  sanctioned  network  increased  the 
Incentive  of  these  CIA-equlpped  and  -trained 
tribesmen  to  flght  the  Pathet  Lao.  The  U.S. 
got  parties  that  would  ooopn'ate  with  its 
foreign  policy  not  only  for  political  reasons, 
but  on  more  solid  economic  grounds.  Opium 
was  the  economic  cement  binding  all  the 
parties  together  much  more  closely  than  antl- 
communism  could. 

As  this  relatlonslilp  has  matured.  Long 
Cheng  has  become  a  major  collection  point 
for  opium  grown  In  Laos.  CIA  protege  Gen- 
eral Vang  Pao,  former  officer  for  the  French 
colonial  army  tmd  now  head  of  the  Meo 
counterinsurgents.  uses  his  U.S. -supplied 
helicopters  and  STOL  (short-take-off-and- 
landlng)  aircraft  to  collect  the  opium  from 
the  STirroundlng  area.  It  is  unloaded  and 
stored  In  hutches  In  Long  Cheng.  Some  of  It 
Is  sold  there  and  flown  out  In  Royal  Laotian 
Government  C-47s  to  Saigon  or  the  Gulf  of 
Slam  or  the  South  China  Sea,  where  It  Is 
dropped  to  waiting  Ashing  boats.  Some  of 
the  opium  is  flown  to  Vietnam,  where  it  Is 
sold  to  Chinese  merchants  who  then  fly  It  to 
Saigon  or  to  the  ocean  drc^s.  One  of  Vang 
Pao's  main  sources  of  transport,  since  the 
RLG  Air  Force  Is  not  under  his  control.  Is  the 
CIA-created  Seng  K3iouang  Airline,  which  is 
still  supervised  by  an  American,  though 
It  Is  scheduled  soon  to  be  turned  over  com- 
pletely to  Vang  Pao's  men.  The  airline's  two 
C-47S  (which  can  carry  a  maximum  of  4000 
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pounds)     are    used    only    for    tranaj^rt    to 
Vientiane. 

Prior  to  Nixon's  blitzkrieg  In  Latoe,  the 
opium  trade  was  booming.  Production  had 
grown  rapidly  since  the  early  'SOs  toia  level 
of  175-200  tons  a  year,  with  400  of  the  600 
tons  produced  In  Burma,  and  50-100  tons  ol 
that  grown  in  Thailand,  passing  tfcxough 
Laotian  territory.  But  If  the  opium  hAs  been 
an  El  Dorado  for  the  Corslcans.  the  Lfo  elite 
the  CIA  and  others,  It  has  been  a  nemesis  for 
the  Meo  tribesmen.  For  In  l)ecomlng  k  pawn 
In  the  larger  strategy  of  the  U.S..  thje  Meos 
have  seen  the  army  virtually  wiped  oi^t,  with 
the  average  age  of  recruits  now  15  ye^rs,  and 
their  population  reduced  from  4001000  to 
200,000.  The  Meos'  reward  for  CIA  service,  In 
other  words,  has  been  their  destruction  as  a 
people.  (See  Hard  Times,  section,  page  14) 

Both  the  complexity  and  the  Qn411ty  of 
the  opium  web  which  connects  Burma,  Thai- 
land, Laos  and  South  Vietnam  stretch  the 
imagination.  So  bizarre  is  the  opium  net- 
work and  so  pervasive  the  traffic  that Jwere  It 
to  appear  in  an  Ian  Fleming  plot  w^  would 
pass  It  off  as  torturing  the  credibility  of 
thrlUer  Action.  But  the  trade  is  real  $nd  the 
net  has  entangled  governments  beyc|nd  the 
steaming  Jungle  of  Indochina.  In  1962,  for 
Instance,  an  oplum-smuggUng  scandal  stun- 
ned the  entire  Canadian  ParUament  1  It  was 
m  March  of  that  year  that  Prime  Bllnister 
Diefenbaker  confirmed  rumors  tha)t  nine 
Canadian  members  of  the  immaculatejIJnlted 
Nations  International  Control  Comnlsslon 
had  been  caught  carrying  opium  frori  Vien- 
tiane to  the  International  markets  In  Saigon 
on  UN  planes.  ! 

The  route  from  liaos  to  Saigon  has  long 
been  one  of  the  well-eetabllshed  tfalls  of 
the  heroln-oplvun  trade.  In  August  1967,  a 
0-47  transport  plane  carrying  two*and-a- 
half  ton*  of  opium  and  some  gold  wa|  forced 
down  near  Da  Lat,  South  Vietnam,  bj  Amer- 
ican gunners  when  the  pUot  failed  to  Identify 
himaalf.  The  plane  and  ite  precious  cargo, 
leportedly  owned  by  General  Kathlkoune's 
wUe,  were  destined  for  a  Chinese  ■  opium 
merchant  and  pUoted  by  a  former  KMfr  pilot, 
L.  O.  Chao.  Whatever  their  ownership,  the 
dope-running  planes  usually  land  at  "^n  Son 
Nnut  alrbase,  where  they  are  met  lii  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  airport  with  the  pr<»tectlon 
of  the  airport  police. 

A  considerable  p&rt  of  the  opium  and 
herein  remains  In  Saigon,  where  It  Is  sold 
directly  to  U.S.  troops  or  distributed  to  US. 
baaea  throughout  the  Vietnamese  country- 
side. One  QJ.  who  returned  to  the  slates  an 
addict  was  Augiust  Schultz.  He's  off  the 
needle  now,  but  how  he  got  on  ia  oftoet  re- 
vealing. Explaining  that  he  was  "c(M*pletely 
straight,  even  a  right-winger"  before  t>e  went 
Into  the  Army,  Augvist  told  Rampa^s  how 
he  fell  Into  the  herodn  trap :  "It  was  la  regu- 
lar day  last  April  [19701  *«"*  I  J"^*  walked 
into  thla  bunker  and  there  were  these  two 
guys  ahootlng  up.  X  said  to  them,  "Wliat  you 
guys  doing?'  Believe  It  or  not  I  really  dldnt 
know.  They  explained  It  to  me  an^  asked 
me  If  I  wanted  to  try  it.  I  said  sure/' 

Probably  a  fifth  of  the  men  in  l^s  unit 
have  at  least  tried  Junk,  Aug\ist  sa(ys.  But 
the  big  thing,  as  his  buddy  Ron4le  Mc- 
ShefTrey  adds,  was  that  most  of  the  officers 
In  his  company — Including  the  MPs — knew 
about  It.  McSheffrey  saw  MPs  In  ttls  own 
division  (6th  BattaUon,  31st  Infantry,  9th 
Division)  at  Tan  An  shoot  up.  Just  as  he 
says  they  saw  viim  He  and  his  buddies  even 
watched  the  unit's  sergeant-major  receive 
payoffs  at  a  nearby  whorehouse  whete  every 
kind  of  drug  Imaginable  was  available. 

An  article  by  Kansas  City  newtepaper- 
woman  Gloria  Emerson  Inserted  itito  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Senator  Stusrt  Sym- 
ington on  March  10  said :  "In  a  brigade  head- 
quarter?  at  Long  Blnh,  there  were  reports 
that  heroin  use  In  the  unit  had  rls^n  to  20 
percent  .  .  .  Ton  can  salute  an  officer  with 
your  right  hand  and  take  a  "hit"  (of  heroin) 


in  your  left,'  an  enlisted  man  from  New  Tork 
told  me.  .  .  .  Along  the  16-mlle  Blen  Hoa 
highway  running  north  to  Saigon  from  Long 
Blnh,  heroin  can  be  purchased  at  any  of  a 
dozen  conspicuous  places  within  a  few  mln- 
utee,  and  was  by  this  reporter,  for  three  dol- 
lars a  vial." 

Adding  glamour  to  the  labyrinthine  In- 
trigue of  Vietnam's  opium  trade  throughout 
the  late  19606  and  early  '60e  was  the  famous 
Madame  Nhu,  the  Dragon  Lady  of  Saigon. 
Madame  Nhu  was  In  a  position  to  be  very 
likely  coordinator  for  the  entire  domestic 
opium  traffic  In  Vietnam;  yet  so  great  Is  the 
power  she  still  wields  from  her  palatial  exile 
m  Paris  that  she  has  intimidated  one  Amer- 
ican publisher  and  kept  him  from  publishing 
the  story.  In  his  book  Mr.  Pop,  Don  Schanche, 
former  editor  of  Horizon  and  former  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
recoimts  the  following  Interchange  on  the 
Plain  of  Jars  during  August  1960  between 
Edgar  "Pop"  Buell — the  Indiana  farmer  who 
left  his  home  to  work  with  the  Meo  tribes- 
people — and  a  local   restaurateur: 

Buell  drove  with  Albert  [Potir^]  to  Phong 
Savan  and  watched  from  the  aide  of  the  air- 
strip as  a  modem  twin-engined  plane  took 
on  a  huge  load  of  opium.  Beneath  the  wing, 
talking  heatedly  with  the  plane's  Corslcan 
pilot,  was  a  slender  woman  dressed  In  long 
white  Bilk  pants  an  ao  d'ai,  the  slde-sUt, 
high-necked  gown  of  Vietnam.  Her  body  was 
exquisitely  formed,  and  her  darkly  beauti- 
ful face  wore  a  clear  expression  of  authority. 
Even  Buell  could  see  that  she  was  Vietnam- 
ese, not  Lao. 

"Zat,"  said  Pour6,  "Is  ze  grande  madame  of 
oplvmi  from  Saigon."  Edgar  never  learned 
her  name,  but  he  recognized  the  xinforget- 
table  face  and  figure  when  the  picture  of  an 
Important  South  Vietnamese  politician  ap- 
peared months  later  In  an  American  news 
magazine. 

Though  Schanche's  publisher,  David  Mc- 
Kay Co.,  refused  to  publish  her  name  for  fear 
of  reprisals,  the  unforgettable  face  was  that 
of  Madame  Nhu. 

But  Saigon's  opium  trade  is  not  new.  Its 
history  stretches  back  to  1949,  when  the 
French  appointed  former  Vietnamese  Em- 
peror Bao  Dal  as  chief  of  state.  Boa  Dal 
brought  with  him  as  chief  of  police  Bay 
Vlen,  the  undisputed  leader  of  Saigon's 
criminal  underground,  which  controlled  not 
only  the  gambling  and  narcotics  trade  in 
Saigon  but  also  the  Important  Chinese  sub- 
urb of  Cholon.  Bao  Dal  and  Bay  Vlen  held 
power  until  they  were  displayed  after  the 
1954  Geneva  Accords  by  Ngo  Dtnh  Nhu, 
Dlem's  brother.  Nhu  had  gained  prominence 
in  Vietnam  as  an  organizer  of  a  Catholic 
trade  union  movement  modeled  after  the 
French  Force  Ouvri6re,  which  the  CIA  had 
helped  supply  in  the  19408  to  break  France's 
communist  dockworkers'  union,  the  CGT. 

At  first  Nhu  feigned  support  for  Bay  Vlen 
and  Bao  Dal,  but  by  the  end  of  1955  he  had 
taken  control  of  the  Saigon  secret  police 
and — thereby — the  city's  opium  and  heroin 
trade  as  well.  Just  as  the  Nhxis  were  con- 
solidating their  own  power,  a  little-known 
figure  entered  the  Diem  military  apparatus — 
a  man  who  throiigh  the  years  would  care- 
fully extend  his  control  over  the  air  force 
and  end  up  eventually  heir  not  only  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  but  to  the 
opium  and  heroin  trade  as  well.  That  man 
was  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  who  had  Just  returned 
from  Algeria  to  take  charge  ol  the  South 
Vietnamese  air  transports  C-47  cargo  planes. 

At  what  particular  point  In  time  Ky  be- 
came involved  with  the  Nhus  In  the  opium 
trade  is  not  known,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
'50s  he  was  cutting  quite  a  figure  in  Saigon's 
elite  circles.  In  an  Interview  with  Rampabts, 
retired  Marine  Corps  Colonel  (and  author  of 
the  book  The  Betrayal)  William  Corson  de- 
scribed Ky's  life  in  the  late  19508  In  the  fol- 
lowing fashion:  "Ky  of  course  was  a  colonel 
In  the  Air  Force  back  then  and  he  used  to 


have  these  glittering  cocktail  parties  at  the 
top  of  the  Caravelle  [Hotel]  In  Saigon.  Ha 
laid  out  a  fantastic  spread — which  was  aU 
very  interesting  because  the  amoxmt  of 
money  he  made  as  a  soldier  was  maybe  t3S 
to  930  a  month  and  he  didn't  have  any  other 
outside  Income." 

The  first  real  light  shed  on  the  possible 
sources  of  Ky's  extracurricular  Income  came 
only  in  the  spring  of  1968,  when  Senator 
Ernest  Gruening  revealed  that  four  years 
earlier  Ky  had  been  In  the  employ  of  the 
CIA's  "Operation  Haylift,"  a  program  which 
flew  South  Vietnamese  agents  "Into  North 
Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  sabotage,  such 
as  blowing  up  railroads,  bridges,  etc."  More 
Important.  Ky  was  fired,  Gruening's  sources 
claimed,  for  having  been  caught  smuggUng 
opium  from  Laos  back  Into  Saigon.  Slgnlfl- 
cantly,  Ky  and  his  flight  crews  were  replaced 
by  Nationalist  Chinese  Air  Force  pilots. 

Neither  the  CIA,  the  Pentagon,  nor  the 
State  Department  ever  denied  Ky  worked  on 
Operation  Haylift.  Nor  did  they  deny  that 
he  had  smuggled  opium  back  Into  Saigon. 
However,  a  U.S.  embassy  spokesman  categori- 
cally denied  Ky  was  ever  fired  from  "any 
position  by  any  element  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  opium  smuggling  or  for  any  other 
reason."  When  Ky  came  to  power  In  February 
1965,  most  observers  supposed  he  had  relin- 
quished participation  In  the  opium  traffic 
(although  It  was  "common  knowledge"  that 
Madame  Ky  had  replaced  Madame  Nhu  as 
Saigon's  Dragon  Lady  and  dealt  in  opium 
directly  with  Prince  Boun  Oum  in  Southern 
Laos) .  However,  a  high  Saigon  military  of- 
ficial to  whom  Ky  at  one  time  offered  a  place 
In  the  opium  traffic  says  Ky  continued  to 
carry  loads  ranging  from  2000  to  3000  kilos 
of  opium  from  Plelku  to  Saigon  In  the  spring 
ol  1965  after  he  had  assumed  power  and  after 
Operation  Haylift  had  been  discontinued. 
Those  runs  Included  regular  pickups  near 
Dak  To,  Kon  Turn  and  Plelku.  Since  then 
there  has  been  no  indication  that  Ky  has  In 
any  way  altered  the  transport.  Corson,  who 
returned  to  Vietnam  In  1965,  observed  that 
Ky's  Involvement  In  the  trade  had  become  so 
routine  that  It  had  lost  almost  all  its  adven- 
ture and  Intrigue. 

With  gross  returns  from  the  Indochlnese 
traffic  running  anywhere  from  $250  to  »600 
million  per  year,  opium  Is  one  of  the  king- 
pins of  Southeast  Asian  commerce.  Indochina 
has  not  always  had  such  an  enviable  posi- 
tion. Historically  most  of  the  world's  supply 
of  opliun  and  heroin  came  through  well-es- 
tablished routes  from  Turkey,  Iran  and  China. 
Then  It  was  refined  In  chemical  kitchens  and 
warehouse  factories  In  MarseUle.  The  Medi- 
terranean trade  was  controlled  by  the  Corsl- 
can Mafia  (which  Itself  has  long  been  related 
to  such  American  crime  lords  as  Lucky  Lu- 
ciano, who  funneled  a  certain  amount  of  dope 
into  the  black  ghettoes).  But  high  officials 
In  the  narcotics  control  division  of  the  Cana- 
dian government,  and  in  Interpol,  the  In- 
ternational Police  Agency,  confirm  that  since 
World  War  II — and  paralleling  the  VS.  ex- 
pansion In  the  Pacific — there  has  been  a 
major  redirection  in  the  sources  and  routing 
of  the  worldwide  opium  traffic. 

According  to  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Drugs  and  Narcotics,  since  at  least 
1966  80  percent  of  the  world's  1200  tons  of 
Illicit  opium  has  come  from  Southeast  Asia— 
directly  contradicting  most  official  XJS.  claims 
that  the  primary  sources  are  Middle  Eastern. 
In  1966  Interpol's  former  SecreUry  General 
Jean  Nepote  told  Investigators  from  Arthur 
D.  Little  Research  Institute  (then  under 
contract  to  the  U.S.  Government  Crime  Com- 
mission) that  the  FertUe  Triangle  was  a 
principal  production  center  of  opium.  And 
last  year  an  Iranian  government  official  toW 
a  United  Nations  seminar  on  narcotics  con- 
trol that  83  percent  of  the  world's  Uleg»i 
supply  originated  In  the  FerUle  Triangle— 
the  area  where  opium  Is  controlled  by  tne 
U.S.-supplled  troops  of  Laos  and  Nationalist 
China. 
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It  Is  odd  that  the  U.S.  government,  with 
Uie  most  massive  Intelligence  apparatus  In 
history,  could  miss  this  Innovation.  But 
though  It  may  seem  to  b«  an  amazing  over- 
sight, what  has  hapf>ened  Is  that  Richard 
Nixon  and  the  makers  of  America's  Asian 
policy  have  completely  blanked  Indochina 
out  of  the  world  narcotics  trade.  Not  even  Joe 
Stalin's  removal  of  Trotsky  from  the  Russian 
lilstory  books  parallels  this  historical  recon- 
struction. In  his  recent  State  of  the  World 
address,  Richard  Nixon  dealt  directly  with  the 
international  narcotics  traffic.  "Narcotics  ad- 
diction has  been  spreading  with  pandemic 
virulence, "  he  said,  adding  that  "this  affilc- 
tlon  Is  spreading  rapidly  and  without  the 
slightest  respect  for  national  boundaries." 
What  is  needed  is  "an  Integrated  attack  on 
the  demand  lor  (narcotics),  the  supply  of 
them,  and  their  movement  across  interna- 
tional borders.  .  .  .  We  have,"  he  says,  "worked 
closely  with  a  large  nimiber  of  governments, 
particularly  Turkey,  France,  and  Mexico,  to 
try  to  stop  the  Illicit  production  and  smug- 
gling of  narcotics."  (authors'  emphasis) 

It  is  no  accident  that  Nixon  has  ignored 
the  real  sources  of  narcotics  trade  abroad  and 
by  so  doing  has  effectively  precluded  any 
possibility  of  being  able  to  deal  with  heroin 
at  home.  It  Is  he  more  than  anyone  else 
who  has  underwritten  that  trade  through 
the  policies  he  has  formulated,  the  alliances 
he  has  forged,  and  most  recently  the  political 
appointments  he  has  made.  For  Richard  Nix- 
on's rise  to  power  has  been  Intricately  inter- 
woven with  the  rise  of  proponents  of  Amer- 
ica's aggressive  strategy  In  Asia,  a  group  of 
people  loosely  called  the  "China  Lobby"  who 
have  been  In  or  near  p)olltlcal  power  off  and 
on  since  1950. 

Among  the  most  notable  members  of  the 
"China  Lobby"  are  Madame  Anna  Chen- 
nault,  whose  husband.  General  Claire  Chen- 
nault,  founded  Air  America;  columnist  Joe 
Alsop;  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover;  former 
California  Senator  William  Knowland;  and 
Bay  Cllne,  currently  Chief  of  Intelligence  for 
the  State  Department.  They  and  such  com- 
patriots as  the  late  Time  magazine  publisher 
Henry  Luoe  and  his  widow,  Congresswoman 
Claire  Soothe  Luce,  have  been  some  of  the 
country's  strongest  proponents  of  the  Nation- 
alist Chinese  cause. 

In  1954  Chiang  Kai-shek  formed  the  Asian 
People's  Anti-Cocomunist  League  (APACL), 
which  was  to  become  one  of  the  vital  links 
between  the  China  Lobby  and  the  Taiwan 
government.  (It  was  also  In  that  year  Nixon 
urged  that  U.S.  troops  be  sent  Into  Indochina 
following  the  French  defeat  In  Dlen  Blen 
Phu — a  proposal  which  failed  because  of  the 
lack  of  public  support  for  such  policy  foUow- 
lag  the  Korean  war.)  As  soon  as  the  APACL 
was  formed,  Chiang  announced  that  It  had 
established  "close  contact"  with  three  Amer- 
ican politlcans — the  most  Important  of 
whom  was  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon. 

Over  the  years  the  China  lobby  has  con- 
tinued to  spring  to  Nixon's  support.  It  was 
Madante  Chennault,  co-chairman  In  1968  of 
Women  for  Nlxon-Agnew  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, who  helped  raise  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  for  the  campaign;  it  was  she  who  Just 
before  the  election  entered  Into  an  elaborate 
set  of  arrangements  to  sabotage  a  White 
House  peace  plan.  Within  30  hours  of  the 
announced  plan.  South  Vietnam  President 
Thieu  rejected  the  new  negotiations  it  pro- 
posed— a  rejection  Madame  Chennault  had 
IJtlped  arrange  as  a  last-minute  blow  at 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  the  Democrats. 

It  is  not  only  his  debts,  associations  and 
•ympathles  to  the  China  Lobby  which  have 
linked  Nixon  with  Kuomlngtsoig  machina- 
tions In  Indochina  and  helped  plunge  the 
Ufl.  deeper  Into  the  morass  there.  One  of 
Ws  most  Important  foreign  policy  appoint- 
ments since  Uklng  office  has  been  the  re- 
•■•Ignment  of  Ray  Cllne  as  State  Department 
Director  of  Intelligence  and  Research.  Cllne, 
the  controversial  CIA  sUtlon  chief  In  Tai- 
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wan  who  helped  organize  KMT  fmtkys  Into 
Communist  China,  In  1902  promoted  Nixon's 
old  project  of  a  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  China. 
Within  a  month  of  CUne's  recent  appoint- 
ment, the  resumption  of  pilotless  Intelligence 
flights  over  mainland  China  was  approved. 

The  entire  cast  of  the  China  Lobby  has 
relied  on  one  magic  corporation,  the  same 
corporation  established  Just  after  World  War 
II  by  General  Claire  Chenriault  as  Civil  Air 
Transport  and  renamed  In  the  19506  Air 
America.  Carrier  not  only  of  men  and  per- 
sonnel for  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  but  also 
of  the  policies  that  have  turned  Indochina 
Into  the  third  bloodiest  battlefield  In  Amer- 
ican history.  Air  America's  chief  contract  Is 
with  the  American  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Air  America  brings  Brahnoln  Bostonlans 
and  wealthy  Wall  Streeters  who  are  the  China 
Lobby  together  with  some  of  the  most  pK>w- 
erful  men  in  Nationalist  China's  financial 
history.  One  of  Its  principal  services  has 
been  to  fly  in  support  for  the  "remnant"  93rd 
Division  of  the  KMT,  the  "opium  army"  in 
Burma;  another  has  been  as  a  major  carrier 
of  opium  Itself.  Air  America  flies  through  all 
of  the  Laotian  and  Vietnamese  opium  pick- 
up points,  for  Eiside  from  the  private  "but- 
terfly fleet"  and  various  military  transports. 
Air  America  Is  the  "official"  Indochina  air- 
line. A  25-year-old  black  man  recently  re- 
turned from  Indochina  told  Ramparts  of 
going  to  Vietnam  in  late  1968  as  an  adven- 
turer, hoping  to  get  In  on  the  dope  business. 
But  he  found  that  the  business  was  all  con- 
trolled by  a  "group  like  the  Mafia.  It  was 
tight  and  there  wasn't  room  for  me."  The 
only  way  he  could  make  it  In  the  dope 
trade,  he  says,  was  to  go  to  work  for  Air 
America  as  a  mechanic.  He  found  there  "was 
plenty  of  dope  In  Laos — lots  of  crystals 
[heroin]  all  over  the  place."  Air  America  was 
the  only  way  to  get  In  on  It. 

What  has  taken  place  In  Indochina  Is  more 
than  a  flurry  of  corruption  among  select 
dramatis  personae  In  America's  great  Asian 
Drama.  The  fact  that  Meo  tribesmen  have 
been  nearly  wiped  out,  that  the  C<«8lcan 
Mafia's  Air  Opium  has  been  supplanted  by 
the  CIA's  Air  America,  that  Nationalist 
Chinese  soldiers  operate  as  narcotics  bandits, 
that  such  architects  of  U.S.  democracy  for 
the  East  as  the  Nhus  and  Vice  President  Ky 
have  been  dope  runners — these  are  only  the 
blzzare  cameo  roles  In  a  larger  tragedy  that 
Involves  noUilng  lees  than  the  uprooting  of 
what  had  been  the  opium  trade  for  decades — 
through  the  traditional  lotus-land  of  the 
Middle  Bast  Into  Western  Europe — and  the 
substitution  of  another  network,  whose 
shape  Is  parallel  to  that  of  the  U.S.  presence 
In  Southeast  Asia.  The  ecology  of  narcotics 
has  been  disrupted  and  remade  to  coincide 
with  the  structure  of  America's  Asia  strat- 
egy— ^the  stealthy  conquest  of  a  continent  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  likes  of  the  China 
Lobby. 

The  shift  In  the  International  opium  traffic 
is  also  a  metaphor  for  what  has  happened 
In  Southeast  Asia  Itself.  As  the  U.S.  has 
settled  In  there.  Its  presence  radiating  a  nim- 
bus of  genocide  and  corruption,  armadas  of 
airplanes  have  come  to  sniash  the  land  and 
lives  of  a  helpless  people;  mercenary  armies 
have  been  trained  by  the  U.S.;  and  bound- 
aries reflecting  the  UJ3.  desires  have  been 
established,  along  with  houses  of  commerce 
and  petty  criminality  created  In  the  Amer- 
ican image.  One  of  the  upshots  has  been 
that  the  opium  trade  has  been  systematized, 
given  U.S.  technological  expertise  and  a  ship- 
ping BJid  tranarportatlon  network  as  pervasive 
as  the  U.S.  presence  itself.  Tlie  plratlccd 
Corslcan  transporters  have  been  replaced  by 
pragmatic  technocrats  carrying  out  their 
Jobe  with  deadly  accuracy.  Unimpeded  by 
boundaries,  scruples  or  cu8t<»n8  agents,  and 
nintxired  by  the  free  flow  of  military  per- 
sonnel through  the  capitals  of  the  CMent, 
the  United  States  has — as  a  reflex  of  its  war- 
fare Tndonhlna — built  up  a  support  system 


for  the  trade  In  narcotics  that  Is  unparalleled 
In  modem  history. 

The  U.S.  went  on  a  holy  war  to  stamp  out 
communism  and  to  protect  Its  Asian  mar- 
kets, and  It  brought  home  heroin.  It  Is  a  fit- 
ting trade-off,  one  that  characterizes  the 
moral  quality  of  the  U.S.  Involvement.  This 
ugly  war  keeps  coming  home,  each  mani- 
festation more  terrifying  than  the  last;  home 
to  the  streets  of  the  teeming  urban  ghettos 
and  the  lonely  suburban  Isthmus  where  In 
the  last  year  the  number  of  teenage  heroin 
addicts  has  taken  a  quantum  leap  forward. 
Heroin  has  now  become  the  newest  affliction 
of  affluent  America — of  mothers  In  Westport, 
CoimecUcut,  who  only  wanted  to  die  when 
they  traced  track-marks  on  their  daughters' 
elegant  arms;  or  of  fathers  In  Cloero,  Illinois, 
speechless  In  outrage  when  their  ocmscripted 
sons  came  back  from  the  war  bringing  home 
a  blood-stained  needle  as  their  only  lasting 
souvenir. 


MRS.  MARJORIE  MELTON,  FRIEND 
OF  THE  LESS  FORTUNATE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  sen- 
ior citizens  in  Missouri  and  the  Midwest 
were  saddened  by  the  recent  death  of 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Melton  of  Kansas  City.  A 
co-worker  with  President  Truman  during 
his  years  of  service  on  the  County  Court 
of  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  Mrs.  Melton  was 
active  in  politics,  church  work,  and  in 
helping  to  ease  the  problems  of  the  less 
fortunate. 

When  she  died  last  week  at  the  age  of 
83,  she  wtis  on  a  mission  to  help  older 
low-income  people  in  Arksmsas.  ^e  had 
raised  a  family  and  cared  for  her  invalid 
husband  for  many  years  before  his  death. 
Always  her  heart  and  hands  went  out  to 
others  in  need. 

During  the  depression  years  of  the 
thirties,  Mrs.  Melton  helped  to  feed  thou- 
sands in  the  downtown  Kansas  City 
neighborhoods  where  she  lived.  She  en- 
tered public  service  as  a  compassionate 
representative  of  the  Jackson  County 
Court  working  with  the  mentally  111  and 
others  needing  institutionalization. 

An  active  Democrat  since  1916,  this 
beloved  lady  became  an  adviser  In  Kan- 
sas City  whose  advice  was  valued  by  all 
who  knew  her.  A  Sunday  school  teacher 
for  many  years,  working  with  youth,  the 
f>ast  20  years  she  had  worked  with  sen- 
ior citizens  organizing  one  of  the  very 
early  city  golden  age  center  programs, 
including  camping.  She  also  helped  to 
form  many  other  senior  citizen  groups 
including  the  Missouri  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens. 

As  an  organizer  for  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens  and  for  the  Senior 
Member  Covmcil  of  the  Farmers  Union, 
Mrs.  Melton  set  up  the  CAS  A  program 
in  Arkansas  which  pioneered  the  way  for 
the  national  consultant.  In  the  latter  ca- 
pacity, she  had  visited  projects  in  10 
States  during  the  past  10  months  alone. 

An  active,  vital  woman  until  the  very 
end,  she  wlU  long  be  remembered  by 
those  with  whom  she  worked,  as  well  as 
by  the  older  men  and  women  whom  she 
inspired  throughout  the  coimtry. 


EXPANSION  OF  ANTTETAM  NA- 
TIONAL BATTLEFIELD  IN  MART- 
LAND 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  cosponsored  with  the  Senator  from 
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Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  ISen- 
ator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAxraLD^,  S. 
1525,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  expa|ision 
of  the  Antietam  National  Battlefield  in 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

In  today's  Washington  Post.  Mr.  Tom 
Huth  has  written  an  article  which  points 
out  the  urgency  for  Congress  to  move, 
and  move  quickly,  on  this  proposed  legis- 
lation if  we  are  to  preserve  the  Antietam 
National  Battlefield.  As  the  article  pbints 
out,  luiless  Congress  acts,  it  is  likely^  that 
private  developers  will  move  in;  aiid  as 
Mr.  Robert  Bell,  the  management  aisist- 
ant  of  the  Antietam  National  Battlefield, 
observed : 

You'll  have  to  look  througb  ths  cl<tlies- 
Unes  to  se«  history. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  read  the  a -tide 
and  then  to  join  us  in  passing  S.  1525. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thi  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows:  \ 

DEVBLOPISS    W.IGE    A    WAB    AT    ANTISTiM 

(By  Tom  Huth) 

Steering  his  white  automobile  4<'^ly 
through  the  soft  fallow  fields  wh«re  union 
aud  Confederate  arm.es  fought  their  brood- 
iest day  of  battle,  realtor  Bill  PhUlip!^ge8- 
txires  into  the  distance  and  exclaims,  'ILook 
at  that  a  400-degree  view.  Wouldn't]  this 
make  a  beautiful  home  site?"  { 

Phillips,  rotund  and  agreeable,  can  hiu'dly 
coataln  his  infectious  guffaws  when  be  Italks 
about  the  land  deals  that  he  and  a.  few 
others  are  executing  on  the  Antietam  bat- 
tlefield at  Sharpsburg  in  western  Maryland. 

Housing  developments  and  motels  ar*  be- 
ing mapped  out  for  at  least  four  historic 
sites  on  the  Civil  War  battleground  In  Wash- 
ington County  13  miles  south  of  Hagers^own. 

Phillips  wheels  his  car  down  the  high 
rounded  hill  on  which  he  and  two  friends 
plan  to  market  three-acre  lots,  and  he  c6mes 
out  on  a  National  Park  Service  road  Where 
stand  three  tall  statues  commemorating 
nxUcn  brigades  th*t  charged  up  that  hill  In 
188a. 

The  stone  soldiers  stare  across  the  road 
at  iUs  property.  BUI  Phillips  looks  u|>  at 
them,  chuckles  and  says.  "See.  eveni  the 
dxmunles  are  checking  this  land  out." 

Robert  Bell,  the  management  assistant  of 
Antietam  National  Battlefield,  has  another 
▼lew  of  the  development;  "Toull  ba^  to 
look  through  the  clotheellnee  to  see  his- 
tory." 

But  not  if  Maryland  Republican  $ens. 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas  and  J.  Glenn  SeaU 
Jr.  and  Rep.  Gocdloe  Byron,  a  Democrat 
from  western  Maryland,  can  help  It.  'Tes- 
terday  they  Introduced  legislation  to  ipre- 
senre  the  entire  battlefield. 

Just  after  first  light  on  a  gray  and  misty 
morning  10  Union  brigades  of  fighting  Joe 
Hooker's  I  Corps  swept  out  of  the  North 
Woods  and  struck  the  Confederate  left  4ank. 
Stonewall  Jackson's  Confederate  veterans 
formed  a  battle  line  and  fought  from  In 
front  of  the  whlte-waehed  Dunkard  chorcb. 

Other  Confederates,  hiding  amid  the  tall 
September  stalks  of  the  Miller  cornfield  300 
yards  In  front  of  the  church,  were  waiting 
when  Brig.  Oen.  Abner  Doubleday's  FedwaU 
came  through.  The  men  in  gray  stood  up.  and 
the  ensuing  change  of  fire  cut  down  the  men 
and  the  com  alike  and  left  them  lying  In 
rows  on  the  ground. 

After  attack  and  eounteratta«k.  M%).  b«n- 
Jobn  Sedgwick.**  Union  division  marked 
5,000  strong  with  battle  flags  flying  past  the 
church  and  Into  the  West  Woods.  A  full  10,- 
000  o(  JaeksoQ'e  men  leaped  oat.  and  tn  SO 
minutes,  a/XW  of  the  Federals  lay  dead' and 
wounded. 


Brig.  Oen.  William  French's  dlTlslon  had 
split  off  from  Sedgwick's.  It  marched  toward 
a  narrow  lane  called  the  Siuiken  Road.  After 
three  hours  of  battle,  a  Union  soldier  wrote, 
a  man  could  walk  upon  the  bodies  without 
touching  the  road.  It  became  known  as 
Bloody  Lane. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ambrose  Burnslde's  federals,  after 
dallying  for  three  hours,  broke  across  a  stone 
bridge  arching  over  Antietam  Oeek  In  the 
southern  end  of  the  battlefield.  They  surged 
up  and  around  a  high,  rounded  hill  and 
would  have  cit  off  the  escape  route  for  all 
of  the  Confederates  were  It  not  for  the  nota- 
ble URht  Division  of  MaJ.  Oen.  A.  P.  HIU. 

Hill's  Confederates,  sweating  after  a  hard 
day's  march  from  Harper's  Perry,  charged 
with  Rebel  yell  up  the  hUl,  hit  the  Union 
fiank,  drove  *he  atttckers  back  and  ended  the 
battle  of  Antietam  In  a  stalemate. 

In  one  day,  Sept.  17,  1862,  more  than 
22,000  men  were  killed,  wounded,  captured 
or  missing.  The  caution  and  procrastination 
of  the  Union  commander.  Ma].  Oen.  Oeorge 
B.  McClellan,  had  prevented  him  from  deal- 
ing a  crushing  defeat  to  Robert  E.  Lee's  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia. 

But  Lee's  first  thrxist  Into  Union  territory 
had  been  turned  back,  ending  his  hopes  for 
European  recognition  and  diplomatic  Inter- 
vention. Five  days  later,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity, Lincoln  announced  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  that  declared  the  Southern 
slaves  free  and  turned  the  North's  struggle 
Into  a  moral  crusade. 

The  National  Park  Service  owns  patches  of 
the  battlefield.  These  795  acres  are  filled  with 
moniunents,  markers,  a  guided  auto  route — 
and  400.000  visitors  a  year.  But  most  of  the 
historic  sl^^es  are  outside  the  park  and  open 
to  development,  particularly  since  the  county 
has  no  zoning  law. 

The  Park  Service  would  lite  to  acquire 
2.e(X)  more  acres  to  preserve  the  battleground 
and  create  a  buffer  zone,  and  the  legislation 
introduced  in  both  houses  of  Congress  woxild 
accomplish  this. 

Developers  insist  that  they  have  been 
willing  to  trade  their  historic  land  for  other 
government  property. 

W.  Dean  McLanahan,  the  Antietam  park 
superintendent,  agrees  that  the  federal  gov- 
eminent  would  share  the  blame  If  the  battle- 
field were  violated  by  bulldozers.  Like  Mc- 
Clellan and  Bumside  In  battle,  the  govern- 
ment has  procrastinated.  "It  has  been  a  little 
slow  In  protecting  the  land."  McLanahan 
says. 

No  one  worried  much  about  the  old  family 
rarms  on  the  battlefield  until  Interstate 
Rtea.  70  and  81  came  thrtrugh  only  10  miles 
away.  Then  land  prices  started  rising.  Now 
the  area  housee  commuters  from  the  Wash- 
ington suburbs  60  miles  away. 

No  one  realizes  all  this  better  than  the 
affable  real  estate  agent.  Bill  Phillips. 

With  friend  and  contractor  Dick  Lohman 
in  the  back  seat,  Phillips  drives  along  the 
route  of  battle  and  stops  at  points  of  In- 
terest— of  interest,  that  Is.  to  the  only  real 
estate  agent  In  the  little  town  of  Sharps- 
bxirg, 

A  MOT2L  srrs 
Just  north  of  town  along  U.S.  Bte.  65  Is 
"the  l)est  commercial  site  on  the  battlefield," 
Phillips  declares.  Lohman  Is  buying  It,  with 
Phillips  as  the  agent.  He  wants  to  build  a 
motel  on  the  20-acre  site,  from  where  Joe 
Hooker's  men  latmched  their  mighty  attack 
on  Jackson's  line. 

Lees  than  a  mile  south  along  Rte.  6fi  are 
U  acres  that  are  for  sale  as  another  motel 
site.  To  the  great  amusement  of  Phillips  and 
Lohman,  the  land  Is  being  offered  by  Rich- 
ard K.  Hershey,  a  member  of  the  historical 
advisory  committee  to  the  Washington 
County  ComnUaslonera. 

Tax  records  show  that  he  bought  it  Id  De- 
cember, 1968.  for  $18,000.  ("The  seller  was 
93  years  old  and  he  had  to  give  it  up  at  a 
loir  prtoe."  Henhey  explains.)  The  sale  price 
now  la  $85,000. 


Hershey.  a  bit  sheepish  about  the  subjeet, 
says  he  Is  "more  Interested  In  preserving  the 
land  for  governmental  services  than  for  any- 
thing else,  rm  very  interested  In  history." 

But,  he  says,  "If  someone  offered  the  price, 
I'd  have  to  sell."  He  says  a  motel  on  that 
land  "would  have  to  be  compatible,  't  would 
have  to  be  done  very  well.  I  would  want  ap- 
proval by  Dean  McLanahan."  McLanahan 
says,  "I  question  whether  the  buyer  would 
accept  any  covenants  like  that." 

Hershey's  11  acres  lie  directly  behind  the 
historic  Dunkard  church  and  within  sight 
of  the  park  visitors'  center.  On  his  land  stood 
the  West  Woods,  where  Sedgwick's  2,000  were 
cut  down  In  20  minutes. 

A  few  hundred  yards  northwest  is  a  fann 
owned  by  Paul  M.  Culler.  This  Is  the  Miller 
cornfield,  where  so  many  fell  In  1882.  Phil- 
lips says  that  he  has  "checked  the  land  out," 
but  that  Culler  "wouldnt  even  sell  a  damned 
lot." 

To  the  south  of  Sharpsburg  is  the  high, 
rounded  hill  where  Bumside  was  turned  back 
by  the  Light  Division.  This  Is  the  hill,  the 
highest  point  of  the  battlefield,  that  Phillips 
arranged  for  Lehman  and  Air  Force  CoL 
Gale  H.  Lyon  to  buy  for  three-acre  home- 
slteE.  Twenty -one  lots  have  been  platted,  and 
it  will  be  called  Bumside  Bianor. 

Tax  records  show  that  the  69  acres  were 
bought,  from  Lohman "s  third  cousin,  for 
$35,000  In  November,  1969.  The  21  lots,  priced 
from  $6,950  to  about  $20,000  will  be  sold  as 
soon  as  the  final  plat  Is  approved  by  the 
county.  Phillips  again  will  be  the  agent.  Con- 
tracts are  pending  on  two  lots,  he  says. 

Atop  the  hlU  and  smack  in  the  middle 
of  the  69  acres  Is  a  tall  obelisk  built  In  mem- 
ory of  the  9th  New  York  Volunteers.  It  la 
sxirrotinded  by  a  patch  of  Park  Service  land, 
which  would  be  encircled  by  lots  8,  9  and 
10  In  Bumside  Manor.  A  narrow,  fenced  fed- 
eral footpath  runs  through  the  future  back 
yards  a  third  of  a  mUe  to  a  highway. 

About  100  feet  from  the  obelisk  and  In  the 
middle  of  lot  8  Is  a  small  stone  monimient 
marking  the  farthest  advance  of  the  8th  Con- 
necticut Volunteer  Infantry.  Crackles  settle 
down  to  feed  on  the  fallow  timothy  hay 
around  the  monument.  When  the  land  Is  sold 
the  marker  "will  be  In  somebody's  back  yard," 
Lohman  says. 

lULrr  ART  -  itJITaKD 

Phillips,  with  a  chuckle,  adds,  "We  get  a 
lot  of  action  from  mUltary-mlnded  people." 

"They  eat  that  up,"  says  Lohman. 

Driving  down  the  hill  to  the  Park  Service 
road  and  past  the  adjoining  tract,  FhUltps 
leans  over  and  says  with  another  laugh.  "Tre 
got  an  exclusive  contract  on  this  one,  too." 

He  had  offered  it  to  Hershey  of  the  his- 
torical advisory  committee,  but  Hershey 
turned  It  down.  "BUI  said  he  thought  I  was 
foolish  about  It."  Hershey  says,  "but  I  dldnt 
want  to  get  Involved  any  further." 

Phillips  eventuaUy  sold  It  to  three  other 
contacts — David  H.  Harris.  Wallace  McCall 
and  Chester  Sotile  Jr. — last  December.  Ac- 
cording to  tax  records,  the  price  for  the  46 
acres,  plus  54  adjoining  acres  that  are  not 
considered  historic  land,  was  $52,500. 

The  46-acre  site,  where  A.  P.  Hill's  Light 
Division  drove  up  to  meet  Bumside,  is 
planned  for  more  three -acre  sites  and  smaller 
lots,  PhUllps  says.  Lohman  says  that  he  is 
trying  to  amtnge  to  build  homes  on  the 
large  sites  there. 

Phillips  says  that  he  has  contacted  most  of 
the  other  land  owners  on  the  battlefield,  and 
he  knows  men  who  would  be  Interested  In 
buylnif.  "I  have  a  habit  of  getting  people  to- 
gether,"  he  laya  with  a  grin  and  a  nudge  to 
the  knee. 

In  fact,  he  savs,  he  already  has  "other  list- 
ings" on  the  battlefield  that  the  Park  Service 
doesn't  know  about. 

Another  farm  near  the  edge  of  the  battle- 
field Is  up  for  sale  by  another  agent.  It  Is  the 
Pry  farm,  where  McClellan  had  his  headquar- 
ters. 
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All  of  these  properties,  as  well  as  land  still 
IB  the  hands  of  farmers,  would  become  fed- 
enU  land  under  the  legislation  proposed  by 
Mathlas,  Beall,  Byron. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  In  1969 
but  It  didn't  get  a  committee  hearing. 

An  aide  to  Mathlas  estimates  that  $3  mil- 
lion would  be  needed  to  buy  the  historic 
Had.  Bell  of  the  Park  Service  says  that  the 
iBid  could  be  condemned  but  that  hie  agency 
prefers  to  negotiate.  The  bills  state  that 
construction  started  after  Jan.  1,  1970,  would 
be  removed.  In  some  cases,  property  owners 
could  stay  on  their  land  If  their  purposes 
tnre  compatible  with  the  park. 

One  man  who  Is  caught  In  the  middle 
nowadays  is  W.  D.  Jones,  the  English-edu- 
cated planning  director  for  Washington 
County.  When  asked  about  the  Burnside 
Manor  ventiure  on  the  69-acre  hill  overlook- 
ing Sharpsburg,  he  sputters:  "This  Is  mon- 
strosity. Talk   about  murder,   it's   terrible." 

Jones  lives  in  frustration — a  man  with  an 
Bnglish  diploma  In  town  and  country  plan- 
ning who  Is  trying  to  regulate  rapid  growth  In 
■  oouuty  that  has  no  zoning  ordinance. 

Bo  as  soon  as  the  Investors  supply  some 
technical  Information  and  the  health  de- 
partment certifies  the  septic  tanks,  he  will 
be  obliged  to  recommend  that  the  planning 
commission  approve  Burnside  Manor. 

PARK  SERVICE  WORRIES 

This  Is  the  project  that  worries  the  Park 
Service  most  because  It  Is  Imminent.  Loh- 
man, the  contractor  and  Investor,  says  that 
he  and  Col.  Lyon  chose  the  site  because 
every  house  would  have  a  high  elevation  an<? 
a  panoramic  view. 

The  fact  that  It  was  a  historic  site  "didn't 
bother  us."  he  says.  "In  fact.  It  kind  of 
helped  us." 

However,  he  and  Phillips  maintain  that  the 
plan  all  along  was  to  trade  the  69  acres  to  the 
government  for  an  unused  U.S.  Army  prop- 
erty north  of  Sharpsburg  called  Site  B.  Then, 
during  the  negotiations,  the  Army  decided 
to  build  a  satellite  tracking  station  on  Site  B, 

The  station  Is  no  longer  planned,  but  the 
Army  says  It  has  no  authorization  to  trade 
the  land.  The  authorization  would  be  granted 
by  the  planned  Congressional  legislation. 

With  no  trade  In  sight,  "we  had  to  make  as 
much  money  as  we  covild,"  Phillips  says. 

"We  got  In  It  to  make  money,"  Lohman 
explains,  "but  If  the  same  deal  was  offered 
igaln  we'd  take  It."  But  he  adds,  "the  more 
I  get  on  this  development  the  more  I  like  It." 

Phillips  adds.  ''If  the  government  wants 
the  land,  let  them  do  something  with  It. 
We've  given  them  enough  time.  I  don't  want 
to  see  it  developed,  either,  but  I've  got  an 
obligation  to  my  Investors.  My  Job  as  a  realtor 
ia  to  see  that  they  get  as  much  money  as  they 
can  out  of  It." 

About  three  weeks  ago,  according  to  Phil- 
lips, the  National  Park  Service  made  an  offer 
of  about  $45,000  for  the  Bumside  Manor 
land.  Lohman  and  Lyons  turned  It  dovm  as 
too  low.  "We've  got  a  lot  of  expenses  Into 
It,"  Lohman  says. 

The  investors  will  meet  again  In  Washing- 
ton this  week  with  the  Park  Service's  chief 
of  land  procurement.  The  agency  would  not 
discuss  the  matter  except  to  say  that  money 
for  such  acquisitions  come  from  donations. 

TRXSAT  isn't  NSW 

The  threat  to  Antietam  Is  not  new  to  the 
Park  Service.  Other  Civil  War  battlefields 
ha»e  been  and  are  being  encroached  upon. 

Robert  Utley,  chief  of  the  service's  history 
division,  says,  "This  problem  has  been  ex- 
tremely serious  for  us  at  Gettysburg,  and  to 
•ome  extent  we  have  that  problem  at  Fred- 
ericksburg and  around  the  Richmond- 
Petersburg  area  also." 

The  encroachment  at  Gettyftbuirg  has  been 
n»o«tly  commercial  rather  than  residential, 
llie  latest  In  noany  crises  for  historians  In 
tbat  area  stems  from  an  entrepreneur's  plan 


to  build  a  320-foot  observation  tower  on 
private  land  overlooking  this  site  of  Pickett's 
charge.  Again,  there  Is  no  cotmty  zoning  law. 

Maryland's  only  Civil  War  battlefield  be- 
sides Antietam  Is  Monocacy,  Just  south  of 
Frederick.  All  the  land  Is  privately  owned. 
Interstate  Rte.  70S  divides  the  battleground 
in  half,  and  a  proposed  beltway  aroiuid 
Frederick  would  cut  It  Into  quarters. 

For  Antietam,  this  Is  the  second  recent 
controversy.  Three  years  ago,  the  opposition 
of  local  historians  and  of  the  Interior  De- 
peurtment  blocked  plans  by  the  Potomac 
Edison  Co.  to  run  a  high-voltage  power  line 
Just  south  of  the  battlefield. 

Now  progress  Is  creeping  up  by  land  rather 
than  by  air.  The  amount  of  Investing  In  the 
county  from  Washington  and  Baltimore  in- 
terests is  "colossal — like  bees  around  a  honey 
pot,"  says  W.  D.  Jones. 

The  opening  of  Rte.  70,  allowing  residents 
to  commute  to  the  northern  Washington 
suburbs,  "will  make  this  area  similar  to  what 
Connecticut  Is  to  New  York,"  BlU  Phillips 
predicts  with  satisfaction. 


PORTUGAL'S  POLICY  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
last  November,  Dr.  Rui  Patricio,  the  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs  of  Portugal,  ap- 
peared as  a  guest  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  to  deliver  an 
address  on  Portugal  policy  in  Africa. 

The  disruptive  behavior  of  a  minority 
of  persons  present  at  the  scheduled  lec- 
ture prevented  Dr.  Patricio  from  deliver- 
ing his  address. 

I  realize  that  the  policies  of  Portugal 
in  Africa  are  controversial,  but  I  feel 
that  the  American  traditions  of  free 
speech  and  fair  play  were  violated  in 
the  incident  at  the  University  of  Connec- 
ticut, for  which  president  Homer  D.  Bar- 
ridge,  Jr.,  apologized. 

Accordingly,  in  the  interest  of  fair- 
ness, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  address  prepared  by  Dr.  Pa- 
tricio be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

POSTUCAI,  POLICT   IN   AFBICA 
OUTLINE 

I:  Bases  of  the  Portuguese  policy  in  Africa 

1.  Historical  background 

(a)  historical  process  of  the  growth  of  the 
Portuguese  nation 

(b)  the  unit  characteristics  of  the  Poriu- 
guese  nation  In  Its  plurlcontlnental  and  mul- 
tiracial aspects 

2.  Political  and  legal  bases 

(a)  the  Overseas  Provinces  within  the  Por- 
tuguese Constitution 

(b)  the  basic  elements  of  the  Portuguese 
nation  in  the  Portuguese  Juridical  structure 

(c)  the  win  of  the  populations 

3.  Sociological  bases 

(a)  the  Intermingling  of  races 

(b)  the  Intermingling  of  cultures 

n:  The  key  elements  of  the  Portuguese 
policy 

1.  National  unity 

a.  Administrative,  economic  and  financial 
autonomy  of  the  Overseas  Provinces 

3.  Economic  development  and  social  prog- 
ress 

in :  The  present  International  situation  In 
the  historical  context 

1.  The  emergence  of  new  Independent  Af- 
rican States  and  the  erroneous  analogy  with 
the  Portuguese  case 

3.  The  antl-colonlal  campaign  In  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  Portugal 

3.  The  subversive  movements  launched 
against  the  Portuguese  Overseas  Provinces 


4.  The  Soviet  and  China  offensive  for  the 
penetration  of  Africa 

IV:  Perspectives  for  the  future 

Relations  between  Portugal  and  Its  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

I 

When  a  nation  has  behind  It  many  cen- 
turies of  history  and  when  moreover  that 
nation  has  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  progress  of  mankind.  It  is  impossible 
to  understand  Its  present  without  looking  at 
its  past.  The  Portuguese  Nation,  as  It  exists 
today,  Is  the  product  of  a  history  that  began 
eight  centuries  ago  In  the  extreme  south- 
west comer  of  Europe  and  eventually  cov- 
ered almost  the  whole  world.  In  the  XV  and 
XVI  centuries  Portuguese  navigators  sailed 
across  the  oceans  discovering  new  lands  and 
making  contacts  with  unknown  peoples. 

As  It  happened,  many  of  the  lands  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  were  uninhabited, 
(e.g.  the  Islands  of  Madeira,  Azores,  S.  Torn*, 
Cape  Verde):  others  were  thinly  populated 
and  had  practically  no  administration  worth 
the  name  (e.g.  the  greater  parte  of  Angola, 
Mozambique  and  Brazil ) .  Only  In  a  few  cases 
the  Portuguese  came  across  social  organi- 
zations (e.g.  In  the  Kingdom  of  the  Congo 
and  of  course  In  Asia).  The  Portuguese  pol- 
icy in  such  cases  wes  to  respect  the  rights 
of  the  local  rulers  and  deal  with  them  fra- 
ternally. In  fact,  the  King  of  Portugal  ad- 
dressed the  King  of  the  Congo  as  his  brother 
and  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  Inspiring 
document  of  human  relations  Inspired  by 
Christian  Ideals  than  the  letter  which  King 
Manuel  I  of  Portugal  wrote  to  the  Zamorin 
of  Calicut. 

Considering  that  conquest  was  recognized 
m  those  days  as  a  legitimate  source  of  right 
and  considering  that  the  right  of  conquest 
was  explicitly  attributed  to  the  Portuguese 
by  the  Popes,  who  were  then  the  supreme 
arbiters  of  International  law  and  relations 
for  all  Cliristlan  peoples.  It  Is  remarkable 
that  the  Portuguese  did  not  make  significant 
use  of  their  privilege.  But,  being  pioneers, 
they  came  Into  possession,  more  by  accident 
than  by  design,  of  territories  In  Africa,  Asia 
and  America.  And  since  they  treated  these 
territories  as  equal  to  their  own  homeland 
In  Eiirope  and  the  local  populations  as  equal 
to  themselves,  Portugal  grew  Into  a  pluricon- 
tlnental  and  multiracial  nation,  though  it 
could  have  grown  into  an  Imperial  power 
trailing  a  colonial  empire. 

But  the  Idea  of  a  colonial  empire  was  en- 
tirely alien  to  Portuguese  mentaUty.  Their 
overseas  enterprise  was  conceived  as  a  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  And  the 
Popes,  while  blessing  their  enterprise,  had 
expressly  charged  the  Portuguese  with  the 
mission  of  expanding  the  Christian  religion. 
Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  Individual 
Portuguese,  the  official  policy  was  adapted 
to  the  fulfillment  of  this  mission.  Expansion 
of  Christianity  was  Incompatible  with  Im- 
perialistic attitudes  or  with  Ideas  of  racial 
superiority.  The  Portiiguese  were  sincere 
Christians  and  certalntly  had  no  racial  com- 
plexes. This  mentality  therefore  prevailed 
and  It  explains  the  political  and  Juridical 
order  In  which  the  Portguese  developed  their 
relations  with  peoples  of  other  races  in  other 
continents.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
this  relationship  was  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity of  all  human  beings,  whatever  their  race, 
colour  or  place  of  origin.  In  keeping  with  this 
principle,  Portugal  recognized  from  the  earli- 
est times  that  the  overseas  territories  were 
Integral  parts  of  one  and  the  same  Portu- 
guese realm  and  that  the  overseas  poptUa- 
tlons  were  as  much  Portuguese  as  those 
born  In  Lisbon.  This  means  that  Portugal 
developed  historically  as  a  unitary  State, 
although  oomprtsing  geographically  separate 
parts  inhabited  by  peoples  of  different  races. 
I  should  like  to  stress  that  Portugal  Is  not 
the  only  State  existing  In  these  conditions. 
It  could  have  been  different:  It  could  have 
been  a  colonial  empire  or  a  federation  of  a 
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coafedera'cy.  But  It  developed  down  tie  cen- 
turies as  a  unitary  State.  And,  whet)ier  we 
like  It  or  not,  we  have  to  accept  this  lact  of 
history.  This  fact,  which  I  repeat,  Is  over 
four  centuries  old  has  been  consecrated  in 
all  our  Juridical  and  constitutional,  texts. 
Whatever  the  nomenclature  adopted,  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  overseas  provinces  have 
been  regarded  at  all  times  as  politically  and 
juridically  Integral  parts  of  the  PortMgncse 
State  and  Nation  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  as  well  as  obligations  Inhetent  to 
their  status  as  integral  parts  of  ai^  Inde- 
pendent State.  I 

I  have  spoken  ao  far  from  the  historical 
angle  and  I  hope  I  have  shown,  that  diere  Is 
an  organic  link  between  Portguese  ruebtallty 
and  Ideals  and  the  composition  and  stilucture 
of  the  Portuguese  State  and  Natlcxn.  $uman 
relations  forged  and  consolidated  In  ov^r  four 
centuries  of  life  together  cannot  bej  easily 
brushed  aside.  In  the  course  of  thl^  long 
historical  period,  there  has  been  inte^pene- 
tratlon  of  blood  and  of  cultures.  Thore  has 
been  a  meeting  of  minds  In  the  purfult  of 
common  Ideals.  That  is  why  we  are  ^ble  to 
count  on  the  loyalty  of  the  ovtrwh*lmlng 
majority  of  our  overseas  populations.  It  Is 
not  by  force  that  we  are  holding  out  against 
terrorism  In  the  frontier  regions  of  ^gola. 
Mozambique  and  Portuguese  Guinea,  '^e  are 
not  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  we  caii  hold 
out  by  force  alone.  Our  enemies,  puz^ed  by 
our  unshaken  capacity  to  resist  the  terror- 
ism launched  against  us  from  nelghbi>xirlng 
countries,  have  invented  the  fable  t^at  we 
receive  military  aid  from  our  NATO  i  allies. 
This  is  completely  false.  The  real  sot^ce  of 
our  strength  and  the  true  explanation  of  our 
capacity  to  resist  comes  from  the  fact  that 
our  populations  repudiate  the  forelgnl  made 
terrorism  and  co-operate  with  the  aiithor- 
Ities. 

For  the  last  several  years  terrorism  injjected 
from  outside  Into  some  parts  of  Angoli.  Mo- 
samblque  and  Portuguese  Guinea)  has 
brought  senseless  destruction  of  llf^  and 
property,  but  It  has  also  shown  th»t  the 
plurlcontlnental  and  multiracial  Porti|guese 
Nation  Is  not  a  rope  of  sand.  It  is  aolldly 
based  on  the  will  of  the  populations  wl^o  call 
themselves  Portuguese. 

n 

1.  The  national  unity  of  all  geograplilcally 
sepMirated  territories  which  constltuOe  the 
Portuguese  State  results  from  history.  It  cor- 
reeponds  to  the  living  sentiments  at  4ll  the 
populations  Inhabiting  these  territories.  It 
Is  reflected  in  the  existence  of  a  single  Po- 
litical Constitution,  and  common  organs  of 
sovereignty.  It  Is  mirrored  In  the  parlilclpa- 
tloQ  of  all  the  territories  in  the  procedures 
lued  to  designate  those  organs;  :n  thS  defi- 
nition of  a  single  policy  In  all  basic  sectors: 
and  above  all  In  the  existence  of  legal^  rec- 
ognized bonds  of  solidarity  among  ajl  the 
territories. 

Even  so,  without  In  any  manner  contra- 
dicting this  unity,  there  is  an  ample  adttilnls- 
tratlve,  economic  and  financial  decentraliza- 
tion. 

2.  While  unity  is  assured  by  the  existence 
of  a  common  Constitution  and  fundamental 
laws  and  of  common  organs  of  sovereignty, 
the  particularities  of  each  overseas  province 
are  recognized  in  the  respective  statutes.  It 
has  been  the  traditional  Portuguese  policy 
to  respect  local  customs  and  usages  which 
do  not  clash  with  general  norms  of  ctrlllzed 
conduct.  As  far  back  ae  the  19th  Century 
lawB  were  enacted  guaranteeing  the  local 
tr«dltlana  of  rsllglon,  culttixe,  social  life  and 
Juridical  organization.  Even  today,  although 
all  are  equally  citizens  enjoying  full  citizen- 
ship rights,  those  living  under  a  tribal  dis- 
pensation in  Angola  and  other  provinces  In 
Africa  are  permitted  to  choose  freely  botween 
common  law  and  their  own  tribal  law.  This  Is 
done,  because  not  all  are  yet  In  a  position 
to  understand  the  prtnelplea  and  protlslons 
of  common  law  and  consequently  wotild  be 


at  a  disadvantage  In  relation  to  more  evolved 
members  of  society.  It  is  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  the  less  evolved.  They  can,  if  they 
wish,  live  under  the  dispensation  of  common 
law;  but,  I  repeat,  the  choice  is  entirely  theirs 
and  it  is  a  free  choice. 

It  Is  not  generally  realized  abroad  that  o\ir 
overseas  provinces  enjoy  a  very  large  measure 
of  autonomy  and  decentralization,  right  from 
the  level  of  village  administration  to  that  of 
provincial  government.  The  villages  have 
their  elected  councils  with  legal  competence 
to  conduct  local  affairs  and  even  to  admin- 
ister Justice  In  minor  cases.  The  towns  have 
their  municipal  councils,  likewise  elected. 
The  district  governors  have  their  councils.  At 
the  provincial  level,  there  is  a  legislative 
council  with  an  elected  majority.  The  legisla- 
tive council  has  full  deliberative  powers  on  all 
provincial  matters,  including  the  exclusive 
power  to  organize  and  approve  the  budget. 
The  decisions  of  the  legislative  council  are 
mandatory  and  the  provincial  governor  can- 
not withhold  his  signature  except  In  case  he 
thinks  that  a  particular  decision  is  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  or  to  some  fundamental 
law.  In  this  case,  he  has  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Overseas  Council  in  Lisbon.  But,  bar- 
ring this  case,  the  provincial  executive  Is 
bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  legislative 
council. 

Side  by  side  with  the  administrative  decen- 
tralization of  the  overseas  provinces,  result 
of  the  traditional  policies  of  Portugal,  It  Is 
pertinent  to  underline  the  financial  auton- 
omy which  they  also  enjoy. 

Each  overseas  province  has  its  own  budget, 
prepared  by  the  local  services  and  approved 
by  the  respective  provincial  Institutions.  All 
the  public  revenues  obtained  In  its  territory 
are  applied  to  expenditures  made  In  that 
province.  In  the  context  of  financial  realities, 
the  link  that  exists  between  the  budgets  of 
the  overseas  provinces  and  the  budget  of 
European  Portugal  consists  in  the  contribu- 
tion which  the  latter  makes  to  meet  a  part 
of  the  extraordinary  expenditures  for  de- 
velopment Incurred  In  the  provinces.  That 
Is  to  say  European  Portugal  contributes  In 
an  Important  measure  to  the  execution  of 
the  piDvlnclal  development  plans  through 
financial  aid  destined  for  development. 

3.  Since  long,  Portugal  finds  Itself  earnest- 
ly engaged  in  a  systematic  policy  of  develop- 
ment In  Its  overseas  territories. 

During  recent  years,  however,  this  policy 
has  translated  itself  into  new  and  varied 
forms,  led  to  the  perfectlonlng  of  techniques 
employed,  and  Implied  the  utilization  of  ever 
greater  financial  resources. 

During  the  last  decades,  without  neglect- 
ing the  social  sectors — a  circumstance  which, 
for  Instance,  In  the  field  of  health  services, 
always  placed  the  Portuguese  overseas  prov- 
inces In  the  forefront  of  African  territories, 
as  recognized  by  W.  H.  O.  itself — the  public 
investments  of  Portugal  In  the  overseas  prov- 
inces have  been  predominantly  concentrated 
on  the  provision  of  certain  basic  Infrastruc- 
tures— transports,  communications  and  the 
provision  of  energy.  The  general  character- 
Istlca  of  the  African  continent  which  called 
for  the  setting  up  of  a  vast  netWMk  of 
penetration  into  the  interior,  by  railway  and 
by  road,  as  a  prior  condition  for  any  eco- 
nomic progreee.  as  well  as  a  traditional  policy 
of  good  neighbourliness  and  cooperation 
towards  all  contiguous  territories  explained 
this  orientation. 

Without  the  magnificent  ports,  and  with- 
out the  vast  railway  lines  built  by  Portugal 
In  the  past,  In  Angola  and  Mozambique,  the 
economic  development  of  Zambia,  for  ex- 
ample, would  have  been  impossible  today. 

In  recent  years,  public  investment  in  the 
Portuguese  overseas  provtncee  has  become 
diversified:  and  today  it  Is  distributed  In  a 
bEUanced  fashion  among  the  most  varied  sec- 
tors, passing  from  basic  scientific  reeearch 
through  hydro- electric  projects,  assistance 
to  Industry  and  marketing  networks,  to  the 
social  sectors  of  habitation,  education  and 


health.  These  last  sectors  absorb,  at  preecnt 
a  very  significant  proportion  of  the  public 
expenditures  Incurred  on  devrtopment.  Thm 
education  absorbs  23%,  health  abaorbe  11* 
and  habitation  8%.  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  with  the  progreM 
achieved  In  economics,  it  became  possible  to 
bring  to  perfection  the  development  tech- 
niques appUed  in  the  overseas  provinces  and 
to  establish  an  organic  scheme  for  economic 
development  presently  in  active  use. 

This  organic  scheme  is  predicted  on  tlw 
existence  of  local  organs  of  development 
responsible  for  the  preparation  and  super- 
vision of  provincial  plans  of  economic  d^ 
velopment,  which  lay  down  the  giUdeUnes  to 
be  followed  by  the  provincial  services  en- 
dowed with  ample  autonomy,  and  responsible 
for  the  implementation  of  the  plan  in  the 
various  sectors  embraced  by  it — research  and 
development,  mines,  fisheries,  agriciilture. 
Indiwtrles,  commercialization,  problems  of 
habltaUon,  health  and  education. 

It  would  be  Impoasible  to  describe  here 
even  cursorUy,  every  aspect  of  the  policy  of 
economic  development  In  the  Portuguese 
overseas  provinces.  For  this  reason,  I  shaU 
limit  myself  to  stressing  a  few  of  the  aspect* 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  more  slgnlflcaat 
than  the  rest. 

(i)  Determined  assiatoTtce  to 
industrialization 
Predominance  of  the  primary  sector  of 
economy  and  concentration  on  production 
are  undoubtedly  characteristics  which  the 
Portuguese  overseas  provinces  still  share  with 
other  African  regions.  However,  thU  proves 
to  be  true  less  and  less  as  time  passes.  Beyond 
the  assistance  given  to  diversification  of 
agricultural  and  mineral  production,  incen- 
tives to  Industrialization  have  been  the  most 
salient  feature  of  our  production  policy  in 
recent  years.  In  fact.  It  Is  one  of  the  true 
malnaprlnga  of  the  spectacular  economic  de- 
velopment witnessed  by  aU  observers  today, 
for  example,  in  Angola. 

(it)  Opening  the  door  to  outside  investment 
Portugal  has  been  following  a  very  liberal 
policy  as  regards  the  Investment  of  private 
capital  from  abroad  in  its  overseas  provinces 
No     discrimination     exists     today     between 
Portuguese  capital  and  foreign  capital  in  its 
application  to  the  vast  sectors  of  the  economy 
in  the  provinces.  And  this,  without  neglect- 
ing the  need  to  directing  the  Investment  to 
the  sectors  that  are  more  useful  from  the 
point  of  view  of  social  productivity. 
(Hi)  Diversification  of  the  financial  insUtu- 
tions  of  assistance  to  economic  develop- 
ment 

The  policies  followed  during  recent  years 
led  to  a  completed  alteration  of  the  pattern 
existing  in  this  field.  Today  it  Includes  aU 
kinds  of  bodies,  starting  from  Institutions 
specialized  In  agricultural  credit,  credit  In- 
stltutlons  of  the  State  directed  to  Investment 
in  Industry  (the  Institutes  of  Credit  of 
Angola  and  Mozambique  are  examples  of 
this)  to  a  very  diversified  network  of  com- 
mercial banks;  not  to  mention  the  Institu- 
tions of  economic  development  which  work 
throughout  Portugal's  national  territory— 
the  National  Development  Bank  and  the 
Portuguese  Financial  Society — which  apply 
a  very  Important  portion  of  their  resources 
to  development  In  the  Portuguese  overseas 
provinces. 

(iv)    Incentive  to  the  application  of  local 

savinffs  by  way  of  investment  in  those  very 

territories 

In  this  field.  It  is  interesting  to  underline, 
among  other  methods  of  action,  the  creation 
of  provincial  public  debts  bonds,  Issued  by 
the  provincial  governments  and  guaranteed 
by  the  Portuguese  State.  Their  capital  Is  ap- 
pUed exclusively  In  Investments  In  the  re- 
spective provinces. 

The  social  advancement  of  all  populations 
is  today  the  predominant  characteristic  of 
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oar  policy   of   development   In   Portuguese 
Africa. 

Leaving  aside  the  vast  projects  presently 
tieing  implemented  In  the  domain  of  rural 
igorg&nization,  of  community  development, 
of  habitation  and  health.  I  shall  say  a  few 
iKirds  about  education. 

The  expenditures  of  education  in  Angola, 
togmented,  between  the  years  1906  and  1969, 
by  about  120%.  In  coming  years  even  a 
greater  acceleration  of  this  rhythm  of  In- 
crease Is  foreseen.  The  number  of  students 
in  all  grades  of  education — primary,  second- 
(ry.  mtermedlate  medium,  and  higher 
grade — Is  in  the  neighborhood  of  600.000.  The 
ratio  of  school  going  population  Is  already 
about  46  per  cent  When  we  compare  these 
numbers  with  what  Is  customarily  asserted 
m  certain  circles,  and  even  with  the  situa- 
tion to  be  found  In  many  of  the  African 
countries,  what  a  difference  is  verified  In 
our  favour! 

nz 

1.  Decolonization  has  been  presented  as 
one  of  the  great  tasks  of  the  20th  century. 
Tens  of  young  nations,  African  and  Asiatic, 
actively  participating  in  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
ternational community,  bear  witness  to  the 
success  of  this  task.  The  role  discharged  by 
the  old  colonial  powers  and  their  relations  of 
cooperation  with  their  one  time  colonies, 
now  converted  into  independent  States,  un- 
derline their  adherence  to  the  policy  of 
decolonization. 

This  being  so.  how  can  Portugal  oppose 
this  tendency,  pursue  a  policy  that  1b  dif- 
ferent and  opposed  to  that  of  the  great  and 
responsible  European  nations?  How  can  the 
Portuguese  refuse  to  take  Into  account  the 
Judgment  of  the  International  community? 

These  questions,  so  often  formulated,  and 
the  attacks  and  condemnation  in  which  they 
have  resulted,  are  rooted  in  a  tremendous  lack 
of  understanding,  and  In  a  total  Ignorance  of 
our  realities. 

There  can  be  no  confilcting  policies  when 
It  is  the  realities  to  which  they  are  aoplied 
that  are  totally  different  and  opposed  to 
each  other. 

Without  wishing  to  pass  a  Judgment  on 
the  actions  of  others.  In  the  past,  often 
lightly  and  unjustly  appreciated,  and  which 
only  the  calm  Judgment  of  the  future  gen- 
erations will  be  able  to  place  In  their  precise 
historical  context,  it  is  pertinent  to  stress 
that  the  guidelines  of  Portuguese  action  In 
Africa  have  already  been  different,  in  their 
moral,  historical,  jiirldlcal  and  political  basic 
elements,  from  those  of  all  other  nations 
considered  colonialists. 

Long  centuries  of  history,  profound  differ- 
ences of  temperament,  and.  above  all.  wholly 
distinct  objectives  set  apart  the  presence  of 
Portugal  in  Africa  from  that  of  the  so-called 
colonial  powers. 

The  Portuguese  always  kept  before  them 
the  objective  of  building  in  Africa.  Just  as 
they  built  In  Brazil,  and  in  parts  of  Asia, 
multiracial  societies,  based  on  principles  of 
absolute  equality  of  rights  and  opportunities. 
Portuguese  pioneers,  setting  out  from  native 
Europe,  integrated  themselves  with  the  In- 
digenous peoples,  seeking  consciously  to  min- 
gle and  fuse  with  them.  For  this  reason,  the 
Portuguese  overseas  terrrltorles  cannot  be 
considered  as  colonies,  or  distinct  units  des- 
tined to  serve  as  objects  of  a  traditional 
economic  exploitation;  rather,  they  are  In- 
tegral parts  of  the  same  Nation,  subject  to 
the  same  sovereignty  and  having  a  common 
destiny  to  achieve. 

Contrary  to  what  many  assert.  Portugal 
1»  not  opposed  to  decolonization.  We  view 
with  sympathy  the  efforts  made  by  the  lead- 
«w  of  the  young  Independent  African  States 
in  the  task  which  they  have  still  in  hand 
of  building  true  nations — task  which  has 
to  eneompass  In  it  the  struggle  against  un- 
derdevelopment against  foreign  economic 
tanlnation.  and  against  the  erupUon  of 
w>al  rtvalrles.  while  enstirlng  the  true  polit- 


ical and  economic  Integration  of  the  great 
mass  of  their  populations,  having  In  view  the 
objectives  and  the  patterns  of  life  envisaged 
by  the  restricted  "6Utes"  which  presently 
provide  the  orientation  for  those  States. 

Likewise  the  Portuguese  also  are  engaged 
in  many  similar  tasks  We  can  devote  our- 
selves to  them  more  easily  thanks  to  our 
older  and  greater  experience,  with  our  vaster 
geographical  horizons,  and  with  our 
more  varied  human  elements  that  are  eth- 
nically as  well  as  culturally  richer.  In  the 
face  of  the  results  of  the  movement  for  de- 
colonization. Porttigal  can  indeed  consider 
itself  richer  In  possibilities  as  well  as  in 
perspectives. 

The  objectives  and  the  realities  of  Portu- 
guese pKJilcles  in  Africa  compel  us  to  reject 
as  unfounded  the  criticism  and  attacks  which 
are  directed  at  us.  especially  In  the  United 
Nations.  But  the  campaign  that  is  moved 
against  Portugal  in  the  various  organs  of 
that  Organization  deserves  a  special  and 
more  studied  refwence. 

2.  The  United  Nations  has  completed  25 
years  of  existence.  It  has  been  an  existence 
without  honour  and  without  glory.  The 
hopes  placed  in  the  world  organization  at  its 
foundation  have  been  woefully  belied.  And 
the  reason  Is  not  far  to  seek.  No  Institution 
can  function  effectively  without  a  law  that 
Is  applied  without  discrimination.  The  law 
exists:  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Charter.  But 
it  Is  negated  in  practice.  The  so-called  dy- 
namic interpretation  of  the  Charter  Is  only 
a  euphemism  for  a  double-standard  suited 
to  the  ambitious  and  needs  of  a  ptowerful 
majority. 

I  am  sure  I  am  not  saying  anything  that 
you  have  not  heard  before.  As  far  back  aa 
1965  the  Secretary  General,  In  his  official 
report  to  the  General  Assembly,  spoke  about 
a  crisis  of  confidence  In  regard  to  the  United 
Nations.  He  could  have  made  that  statement 
five  or  more  yeeu"s  earlier.  But  In  thoee  days 
public  opinion  in  many  countries  was  not 
prepared  to  abandon  the  myth  of  peace  and 
harmony  through  the  United  Nations.  Today 
that  myth  is  exploded.  The  United  Nations 
has  not  solved  a  single  major  political  prob- 
lem and  no  one  In  his  senses  believes  that  It 
Is  capable  of  solving  any. 

It  would  take  me  long  to  analyse  the 
record  of  the  United  Nations.  Nor  is  it  the 
subject  of  my  discourse.  The  few  remarks  I 
have  just  made  were  meant  only  as  a  back- 
ground to  what  I  wish  to  tell  you  about  our 
own  attitude  towards  the  Organization. 

Today  we  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
vocation  of  the  United  Nations  to  unlvar- 
saUsm.  But  Portugal,  along  with  several  other 
countries,  was  deliberately  kept  out  of  the 
United  Nations  for  ten  long  years  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  the  Soviet  Union.  When 
finally  Portugal  was  admitted  In  the  pack- 
age deal  of  1955.  we  had  no  Illusions  as  to 
why  the  Soviet  Union  had  withdrawn  Its  op- 
tion. In  fact,  no  sooner  had  our  delegation 
taken  its  seat  than  the  question  of  our  over- 
seas provinces  was  raised  in  the  4th  Com- 
mittee. 

The  demand  made  on  \is  was  apparently 
simple.  We  were  asked  no  more  thsin  to  sup- 
ply Information  under  Chapter  XI  of  the 
Charter.  And  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  came  forward  to  assure  us  that  the  In- 
formation was  meant  only  for  the  archives 
of  the  Secretariat.  But  it  had  to  be  Informa- 
tion under  Chapter  XI  and  therein  lay  the 
crux  of  the  problem. 

Chapter  XI,  as  you  are  aware,  deals  with 
non-self-govemlng  territories.  Consequently. 
If  we  supplied  information  on  any  of  ova 
territories  under  Chapter  XI.  It  would 
amount  to  admitting  that  those  territories 
are  non-self-governing.  This  we  could  not 
do.  because  such  an  admission  would  be  a 
denial  of  our  hlaitory.  of  our  political  and 
Juridical  tradition,  of  our  ConatitutJon;  In- 
deed U  would  t>e  a  denial  of  all  relevant  facts 
and  realities. 


On  the  other  hand.  Portugal  was  admitted 
Into  the  United  Nations  as  a  State  comprising 
all  Its  national  territory  In  terms  of  Its  Con- 
stitution. The  United  Nations  has  no  com- 
petence to  question  the  territorial  composi- 
tion or  constitutional  structxire  of  any  State 
as  existing  at  the  time  of  ite  admission  as  a 
member  of  the  Organization.  In  other  words, 
the  United  Nations  has  no  competence  to 
declare  any  territory  of  a  Member-State  ae 
non-self-govemlng  territory.  Such  compe- 
tence belongs  exclusively  to  the  Member 
State  concerned.  This  Is  dear  from  the  Char- 
ter and  this  Is  how  the  Charter  was  under- 
stood and  Interpreted  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Organization  by  the  vast  majority  of  its 
membership.  When  Portugal  joined  the  Orga- 
nization, we  accepted  the  prevailing  Inter- 
pretation. We  did  not  have  to  produce  any 
private  Interpretation  of  our  own  In  order  to 
defend  our  position.  The  majority  of  the 
members  accepted  the  validity  of  our  position 
and  In  three  successive  years  attaclu  leveled 
against  the  position  were  defeated.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  that  this  result  was  ob- 
tained not  because  the  majority  was  favour- 
able to  Portugal  but  because  the  Portugueae 
Interpretation  of  the  Charter  coincided  with 
the  Interpretation  which  the  majority  had 
been  holding. 

But  m  1960  the  majority  turned  Into  a 
minority,  as  new  members  were  added  to 
the  Organization.  This  development  was  not 
unexpected.  Nor  was  It  unexpected  that  a 
new  Interpretation  of  the  Charter  would  be 
forthcoming.  It  came  In  the  shape  of  resolu- 
tion 1514  (XV) .  Inspired  by  Mr.  Khrushchev 
and  introduced  by  Mr.  Sekou  Tour^,  that 
resolution  has  since  been  held  up  as  some- 
thing sacrosanct,  more  ftmdamental  than 
the  Charter  Itself  which  It  contradicts  In 
many  req>ects. 

Time  forbids  my  going  Into  details  of  all 
the  lllegalltiee  which  have  been  practised 
under  cover  of  resolution  1614  (XV).  of  all 
the  mjustloee  that  have  been  condoned,  of 
all  the  violence  which  has  been  sown  and 
maintained,  of  the  double-standard  which 
has  been  erected  into  a  norm  of  action.  Al- 
though the  process  of  decolonization  bad 
started  long  before,  although  It  was  the  new 
membership  of  the  United  Nations,  resulting 
precisely  from  decolonization,  that  made  It 
possible  for  the  General  Assembly  to  adopt 
resolution  1614  (XV) .  this  resolution  has 
been  hailed  and  proclaimed  as  the  Magna 
Charta  of  colonial  countries  and  peoples,  as 
If  the  process  of  decolonization  has  been 
initiated  as  a  consequence  of  that  resolution. 
This  Is  one  of  the  conventional  modes  of 
speech  which  In  plain  language  would  be 
called  llee.  But  this  mystification  of  public 
opinion  has  been  maintained  for  certain 
political  reasons;  I  should  rather  say.  for 
reasons  of  globed  strategy.  But  this  is  a  field 
in  which  we  cannot  enter  now.  I  leave  here 
a  suggestion  for  yo\ir  research.  If  you  oara 
to  go  into  the  question  of  decolonization  and 
the  balance  of  power. 

But  I  am  sure  you  will  want  me  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  self-deter- 
mination, which  Is  said  to  be  the  crucial  Is- 
sue In  all  this  Portuguese  question  In  the 
United  Nations.  In  fact,  the  whole  question 
is  said  to  have  arisen  because  Portugal  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  its  overseas  populations. 

I  wonder  if  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  aUegatlon  of  this  sort  was  made 
against  Portugal  with  reference  to  Goa.  And, 
in  fact,  Goa  was  listed  In  resolution  1542 
(XV)  as  one  of  the  eight  Portviguese  terri- 
tories due  for  self-determination.  The  prin- 
cipal sponsor  and  mover  of  this  resolution 
was  the  Indian  Union.  But  barely  a  year 
later— one  may  say,  even  before  the  Ink  on 
the  resolution  was  dry — ^that  same  Indian 
Union  Invaded  and  occupied  Goa  and  de- 
clared its  annexation  without  the  slightest 
consultation  with  the  Goans.  And  this  uni- 
lateral act  of  the  Indian  Union  has  been 
patronised  up  by  the  conomunlst  and  the 
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Afto-Aslan  groups  constituting  the  i^ajorlty 
in  the  United  Nations.  So  her©  we  h»ve  one 
example  of  what  aelf-determlnatloni  mean* 
for  the  majority  In  the  United  Nat4ons.  If 
you  go  through  the  records  of  the  i  United 
Nations  you  will  And  some  other  curl(DU3  ex- 
amples of  the  various  manners  In  wl^ch  the 
quMtlon  of  self-determination  ha(  been 
dealt  with.  I  will  not  quote  those  extimples, 
lest  I  hurt  feelings.  But  I  cannot  I  refrain 
from  commenting  that,  as  far  as  the|  United 
Nations  Is  concerned  In  self-determination, 
clrcumatances  alter  cases.  It  all  depends  on 
the  degree  of  favour  which  tne  patty  In- 
volved finds  with  certain  voting  groups  In 
the  Organization.  j 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  widely!  propa- 
gated, Portugal  does  not  reject  the  principle 
of  self-determination.  To  reject  the]  princi- 
ple of  self-determination  It  would  b«  neces- 
sary to  deny  the  essential  dignity  of  ihe  hu- 
man person.  And  Portvigal  has  alway^  shown 
the  highest  respect  for  the  human  person. 
As  far  back  as  1963,  In  talkB  we  had  with 
representatives  of  African  countrlea^  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Secretary-ueneral 
of  the  United  Nations,  we  explained  quite 
clearly  what  we  understood  by  self-deter- 
mination. And  the  Secretary-Generai  In  his 
report  on  the  talks  to  the  Security  Council 
(document  S/5448,  dated  31  Octotiei'  1963) 
stated  that  Portugal  does  not  deny  tie  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination.  The  Seiretary- 
General  transcribed  In  the  report  tne  text 
of  the  Portuguese  declaration  on  the  subject. 
The  African  delegations,  however,  ild  not 
wish  to  discuss  the  matter  further  and  de- 
cided unilaterally  to  break  off  the  talks.  The 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  Incident 
and  from  the  manner  In  which  the  anti- 
Portuguese  campaign  has  been  conducted  in 
the  United  Nations  and  outside.  Is  thfit  what 
Is  sought  Is  not  to  secure  self-determination 
for  the  populations  of  the  Portuguese  prov- 
inces m  Africa  (this  would  be  qi4te  un- 
necessary) but  to  Impose  upon  Portugal, 
under  the  pretext  of  self-determination,  a 
policy  which  amounts  to  determination  of 
the  Issue  by  outsiders.  It  would  not!  be  our 
pop\ilatlons  making  a  free  choice.  li  wotild 
be  forcing  oiur  populations  or  at  least  creat- 
ing condltlous  in  which  our  populations 
would  have  no  alternative  but  to  pake  a 
choice  dictated  to  them  by  outsiders.  If 
there  was  any  doubt  on  this  point,  that  doubt 
has  been  dispelled  by  the  Manifesto Jof  Lus- 
aka which  states  quite  clearly  that  Portugal 
must  quit  Africa  In  any  case.  This  cemand 
is  similar  to  the  one  made  by  the]  Indian 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  on  6  September  1955, 
When  he  stated  In  the  Upper  Hous^  of  the 
Indian  Parliament  that  "the  Portugudse  must 
quit  Goa.  even  If  the  Ooans  wanjt  them 
there."  And  this  Is  also  self-detemilnatlon 
la  the  eyes  of  certain  members  'of  the 
United  Nations.  i 

Portugal  makes  no  apology  for  ^fusing 
to  accept  such  brash  hypocrisy.  Let  us  call 
things  by  their  names.  In  the  United  Nations, 
the  principle  of  self-determination  p  not  a 
principle  of  political  ethics,  but  an  i  Instru- 
ment of  political  expediency.  That  Is  why  It  is 
applied  by  the  United  Nations  with  at'bltrary 
waywardness.  It  Is  Invoked  In  regard  to 
Angola,  Moeamblque  and  Portuguese^ulnea, 
but  when  the  Indian  Union  seizes  Qoa,  the 
principle  of  self-determination  goes!  to  the 
wall,  although  Ooa  Is  mentioned  in  (resolu- 
tion 1542  (XV)  along  with  the  othe^  Portu- 
guese overseas  provinces.  ' 

The  principle  of  self-determinaclon  Is 
invoked  against  Portugal,  but  it  Is  {shelved 
when  the  Soviet  Union  Is  found  In  Occupa- 
tion of  states  which  were  independent  until 
the  end  of  the  war  or  when  Sovlel  forces 
occupy  Hungary  or  Czechoslovakia. '  Appar- 
ently, armed  occupation  even  of  Indefendent 
countries  Is  compatible  with  self-detfrmlna- 
tion.  provided  the  occupying  forces  display 
a  red  flag  with  a  hammer  and  sickle. 

As  far  as  Portug^al  is  concerned,  tie  right 
of  self-determination  Is  a  natural  pretogaUve 


of  the  human  person.  In  any  latitude,  under 
any  regime,  irrespective  of  any  other  con- 
sideration. But  it  is  a  right  to  be  exercised 
without  any  outside  Interference  not  exclud- 
ing the  Interference  of  the  United  Nations. 
Portugal  ensures  the  exercise  of  this  right 
by  all  Its  populations  without  any  discrim- 
ination. Portugal  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  only  people  of  the  coloured  race 
living  in  Africa  are  entitled  to  self-deter- 
mination. I  have  not  abdicated  my  own  right 
to  self-determination  and  my  fellow-citizen, 
whether  he  be  black,  brown  or  white.  In 
Angola  or  Mozambique  or  any  other  Portu- 
guese province  exercises  it  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  I  do.  Among  us  race  carries  with 
It  no  stigma.  I  have  already  told  you  how 
all  Portuguese  citizens.  Irrespective  of  colour, 
race  or  place  of  origin,  exercise  their  right 
of  self-determination  on  terms  of  absolute 
equality  through  the  Institutions  provided 
by  our  Constitution  for  the  purpose. 

And,  if  anyone,  being  a  citizen  of  an 
Independent  country,  should  object  that  that 
is  not  self-determination,  then  I  should  ask 
that  person  how  else  he  himself  exercises  his 
right  of  self-determination  if  not  through 
his  constitutional  Insrtltutlons.  Or  would  he 
say  that  he  does  not  exercise  that  right? 

3.  In  addition  to  having  to  face  a  diplo- 
matic offensive  in  the  International  forums 
of  information,  Portugal  has  been  during  the 
last  few  years  a  target  for  armed  attacks 
directed  against  Its  African  provinces  from 
outside  their  frontiers.  Here,  too,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  present  to  the  world  at 
large  a  distorted  and  totally  false  picttire  of 
the  true  situation.  It  is  said  that  Portugal 
is  confronted  by  an  uprising  of  Its  African 
populations,  in  revolt  against  the  continua- 
tion of  Portuguese  sovereignty.  According  to 
this  view  It  would  seem  that  there  Is  a 
struggle  of  blacks  against  the  whites.  In  effect 
a  revolution  moved  by  the  black  majority 
against  the  white  minority  oppressing  them. 
The  Portuguese  armed  forces  are  allegedly 
engaged  in  a  repressive  action  of  exter- 
mination. 

The  reality,  however.  Is  far  different.  The 
state  of  armed  conflict  that  is  to  be  found 
la  the  Portuguese  provinces  of  Africa  is  the 
result  of  violent  attacks  launched  by  armed 
groups  coming  acroGS  thetr  borders  from  for- 
eign territories.  These  groupe  are  organized 
outside  the  Portuguese  territories,  com- 
manded by  officials  from  abroad,  and  heavily 
armed  by  conununlst  powers  (who  make  no 
secret  of  this).  They  have  no  support  of  the 
Portuguese  African  populations  against 
whom,  on  the  other  hand,  they  direct  a  great 
part  of  their  nefarious  terrorist  acts.  Prom 
the  beginning  of  this  terrorist  activity  till 
today,  every  single  one  of  the  incidents  and 
operations  that  has  taken  place  occurred  in 
territory  near  the  frontiers  with  neighbour- 
ing States.  In  all  the  remaining  areas  that 
constitute  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Portuguese  provinces  in  Africa,  peace  and 
tranquility  have  continued  to  exist  undis- 
turbed. This  being  the  case,  how  can  one 
speak  of  an  uprising  of  the  populations? 

Pwrtugal  has  kept  open  access  to  its  over- 
seas provinces  to  aU  foreign  Journalists  and 
other  persons  desirous  of  visiting  them. 
Those  that  visit  them  In  order  to  observe 
things  few  themselves  can  traverse  unhin- 
dered the  cities  and  the  countryside,  contact 
populations  and  bear  witness  to  the  manner 
in  which  life  moves  to  an  even  normal 
rhythm  in  the  ^nerallty  of  the  terrltortee, 
1b  the  economic  and  social  fields,  to  the 
peaceful  and  friendly  relations  to  be  verified 
In  their  dally  life  between  the  white  and 
non-white  populations.  Such  a  state  of  affairs 
would  be  Incompatible  with  any  uprising  on 
the  part  of  the  non- white  populations. 

In  the  Portuguese  Provinces  of  Africa, 
there  is  no  struggle  of  Its  whites  against  its 
blacks.  The  moet  convincing  proof  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  tiie  circumstances  that  the 
Portuguese  defense  forces — that  is,  regular 


military  forces,  para-mllltary  forces  and  the 
mllltla — defending  the  Portuguese  territories 
and  populations  against  the  terrorist  attacks 
coming  from  the  exterior,  are  made  up,  to 
the  extent  of  about  fifty  perceat,  of  coioiu'eil 
individuals  hailing  from  thoee  very  province*. 
Anyone  going  through  the  Portuguese  vil- 
lages of  northern  Mo2samb:que,  along  the 
frontier  with  Tanzama,  will  see  the  African 
populations  of  these  villagss  armed  for  self- 
defense.  They  maintain  an  unceasing  vigi- 
lance  against  the  treacherous  terrorist  at- 
tacks organized  and  launched  from  the  op- 
posite banks  of  the  river  Bovimia.  The  same 
Is  the  case  in  Angola  and  In  Portuguese 
Guinea.  Portugal  would  not  have  any  real 
poeslbllUy  of  mamtaimng  ite  sovereignty  in 
Africa,  If  it  had  found  against  it  the  will  of 
the  local  populations,  if  it  oould  not  count 
upon  the  loyalty  of  the  great  majority  of 
their  Inhabitants. 

Even  so,  however,  the  defence  against  ter- 
rorism in  the  Portuguese  territories  neces- 
sarily Implies  an  enormous  effort  in  men  and 
materials.  Terrorist  activity  unfortunately 
constitutes,  today,  a  cardinal  element  of 
communist  world  strategy  which  must  cause 
grave  preoccupations  and  bring  serious  losses 
to  legitimately  established  States  and  to  the 
interests  of  their  populations.  Active  tnlnorl- 
tles.  under  profound  Influence  of  communist 
Indoctrination,  armed  and  commanded  from 
abroad,  can  Imperil  the  Internal  peace  and 
security  of  any  State.  In  this  respect,  the 
situation  in  Portuguese  territories  does  not 
differ  from  that  which  Is  either  already  found 
or  l3  beginning  to  be  found  In  various  other- 
regions  of  the  globe.  Daly,  in  the  Portuguese 
case,  the  means  utilized  are  vast  and  the  of- 
fense corresponds  to  a  meithodlcally  orga- 
nized plan  and  a  perfectly  coordinated 
strategy  of  action. 

PAIGC.  MPLA.  PRELIMO— are  the  three 
movements  organized  for  attack  respectively 
on  the  Portuguese  provinces  of  Guinea,  An- 
gola and  Mozambique.  Cadres  organized  and 
indoctrinated  In  communist  countries;  bases 
located  in  neighbouring  countries  subject  to 
communist  influence,  like  the  Republic  of 
Guinea  (Conacry),  the  Popular  Republic  of 
the  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Zambia  and  Tan- 
zania: the  most  up-to-date  armament  sup- 
plied by  the  communist  powers;  well 
mounted  and  efficient  machinery  of  propa- 
ganda and  support — these  are  the  elements 
of  the  offensive.  To  the  support  given  by  the 
Soviets  to  the  already  mentioned  three 
movements,  may  be  added  the  support  of 
communist  China,  made  available  through 
movements  like  the  UNITA  in  Angola,  or  dis- 
sident factions  of  other  movements. 

In  the  struggle  to  master  this  machine  of 
terror  and  destruction,  the  Portuguese  rely 
entirely  on  their  own  resources  without  re- 
ceiving any  outside  aid.  It  is  not  possible  to 
explain  the  unexpected  success  of  the  Portu- 
guese In  containing  terrorist  activity  In  the 
frontier  regions,  except  on  the  grounds  of 
the  loyal  support  given  to  them  by  the  Afri- 
can population  in  the  fight  against  these 
foreign  bases  and  foreign  led  movements. 
Unwilling  to  face  this  fact,  our  adversaries 
have  Invented  the  myth  of  the  aid  given  to 
Portugal  by  NATO  and  the  armed  assistance 
received  from  South  Africa.  But  everyone 
knows  that  the  NATO  alliance  does  not  cover^ 
as  it  might  Justifiably  have  covered,  any  re- 
gion in  the  southern  hemisphere.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
South  Africans  who  travel  to  the  cities  of 
Angola  and  Mozambique  on  business  or  as 
tourists.  Once  in  Portuguese  territory  they 
come  Into  profitable  contact  with  our  multi- 
racial society,  devoid  of  any  sort  of  discrim- 
ination. But  none  of  them  could  or  can  cro« 
the  Portuguese  frontiers  with  arms.  The 
Portuguese  are  very  Jealous  of  their  sover- 
eignty, whether  in  a  struggle  with  an  enemy 
of  in  the  course  of  collaboration  with  friends. 

Th«s©  are  the  facts.  But  in  order  to  achieve 
a   fuUer  understanding  of  these   facts,  we 
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ihould  ask:  What  is  the  reason  wiiy  the  Com- 
Bvunlst  countries  combat  so  strenuously  tiie 
Portugueoe  presence  in  Africa? 

4.  Much  has  been  said,  in  recent  times, 
regarding  the  Soviet  naval  penetration  into 
the  Mediterranean,  Just  as  one  hears  every- 
one speaking  about  Russian  expansionism  in 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  This 
penetration  Is  a  fact.  It  represents  the  fulflll- 
ment  of  an  old  aspiration  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  rule  the  seas,  competing  In  a  sphere  In 
,rtilch  the  United  States  have  long  achieved 
a  position  of  supremacy. 

Since  World  War  Two.  the  Soviet  Union  has 
engaged  Itself  In  strenuous  efforts  to  restruc- 
ture its  navy,  equipping  it  with  modern  units 
which  scour  the  seas  in  all  directions.  Soviet 
investments  in  naval  armament  and  ancillary 
activities  have  Increased  In  considerable  pro- 
portloris  In  recent  years. 

The  Soviet  submarine  fleet  has  already  sur- 
pasaed.  In  the  view  of  responsible  persons, 
the  North  American  Navy  In  that  sector. 
Many  of  these  unlU  are  equipped  with  bal- 
listic missiles  and  are  nuclear  powered. 

The  Soviet  fishing  fieet  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important,  If  not  the  most  modern  fieeta.  It 
Is  designed  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
transporting  and  landing  troops,  as  also  of 
maintaining  a  watch  and  carrying  out  recon- 
naissance work  in  coastal  regions. 

Simultaneously,  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet, 
has  been  developed  In  an  increasing  tempo. 
Many  of  its  vessels  are  fitted  with  electronic 
material,  a  circum.'tance  that  will  enable 
them  to  serve  In  support  of  military  opera- 
tions. In  any  given  eventuality. 

In  the  scientific  field,  Soviet  ships  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  task  of  exploring 
far  and  wide  the  continental  shelf  In  seercb 
of  strategic  materials. 

The  sptuje  discoveries  in  which  the  Soviets 
are  engaged  have  furnished  them,  likewise, 
with  a  fine  opportunity  for  Infiltrating 
oceanic  regions  never  before  reached  by  them. 

The  Soviet  naval  forces,  whatever  the  type 
of  their  units,  operate  in  obedience  to  a  care- 
fully studied  plan  of  global  strategy.  The 
naval  activities  of  the  USSR  at  one  time  com- 
pletely restricted  to  the  territorial  waters  in 
which  the  Soviet  ships  assured  the  land  oper- 
ations of  the  red  army,  have  come  to  be  util- 
ized as  the  means  for  the  propagation  and 
support  of  communism.  For  communism,  no 
longer  believing  in  the  possibility  of  fresh 
successes  in  Europe,  need  to  find  expansion 
Into  other  continents,  where  the  jjosltlons  of 
the  West  could  be  more  easily  overwhelmed. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  certainly  no  less 
Important,  Is  the  psychological  challenge 
which  the  presence  of  the  Soviet  navy  In  the 
seas  presents  to  the  Western  world  In  Its  own 
strength  and  In  its  worn  capabilities,  has 
been  one  of  the  grand  objectives  of  Soviet 
strategists;  to  provoke  splits  in  Western 
solidarity  has  been  one  of  the  permanent 
basic  elements  of  action  in  the  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  events  of  the  Middle  East  opened  to 
the  Soviet  Union  the  gates  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. With  the  presence  in  those  waters  of 
Russian  naval  units,  which  have  been  in- 
oessantly  increasing  both  in  nimiber  and  in 
diversity,  the  Soviet  Union  alms  at  maintain- 
ing a  force  ready  to  be  used  in  the  event  of 
a  generalized  conflict.  The  U.S.  6th  fleet  no 
longer  operates  freely  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  evolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli  question 
has  effectively  demonstrated  how  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Soviet  naval  forces  In  that  sea 
constitutes  an  important  factor  of  cold  war, 
which  Moscow  never  ceases  to  exploit  to  Its 
advantage.  The  efforts  to  entice  the  coun- 
tries of  North  Africa,  through  offers  of  aid 
and  through  other  forms  of  cooperation,  show 
clearly  the  Importance  which  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion assigns  to  the  river  regions  of  NATO's 
southern  flank.  Why?  Because  on  one  side, 
if  the  Soviet  Union  is  able  to  assert  her  naval 
supremacy  In  the  Mediterranean  and  win 
poliUcal  influence  in  the  coastal  areas   of 


North  Africa,  the  line  of  separation  between 
East  and  West  will  be  greatly  extended,  pro- 
longing Itself  southwards.  The  threat  to  the 
territories  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
becomes  thus  ever  more  persistent  because  of 
the  possibility  of  utilization  of  new  platforms 
of  offensive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union,  while 
winning  positions  In  the  North  of  Africa 
will  And  ccMnmunlst  infiltration  Into  the 
black  continent  facilitated.  This  penetration 
has  been  achieved  through  persistent  efforts, 
in  obedience  to  a  calculated  strategy:  the 
sending  of  African  students  to  the  universi- 
ties of  communist  countrlee,  the  granting  of 
economic  assistance,  the  flnanclng  of  proj- 
ects, the  support  of  opposition  groups,  the 
moral  and  material  aid  to  subversive  move- 
ments fighting  against  European  presence  in 
the  Continent,  etc.  A  great  deal  has  been 
contributed  to  this  pattern  of  manoeuvers 
by  the  precarious  political,  economic  and  so- 
cial conditions  of  the  majority  of  the  young 
African  countries.  Some  of  their  governments 
make  no  secret  of  their  sympathies  for  the 
Conmaunlst  Ideology;  others  go  even  further 
and  aid  the  penetration  of  this  doctrine.  The 
case  of  Tanzania  Is  an  Instance  In  point,  for 
In  that  country  the  Chinese  communists  have 
since  many  years  established  their  main  base 
for  the  penetration  of  the  African  continent, 
now  strengthened  by  the  plan  to  b\illd  the 
railway  destined  to  link  It  with  Zambia.  In 
response  to  an  appeal  from  the  government 
leaders  of  this  country.  Continental  China 
has  hastened  to  furnish  men  and  money  for 
the  construction  of  the  railway  line,  because 
this  permitted  It  to  reconquer  positions  lost 
in  Africa.  As  a  result,  today,  several  thou- 
sands Chinese  are  to  be  found  in  Zambia  and 
Tanzania.  Under  cover  of  being  technicians 
they  dedicate  themselves  to  the  laborious 
task  of  indoctrinating  the  local  populations. 
Although  the  governments  of  Lusaka  and 
Dar-es-Salaam  have  proclaimed  their  Inde- 
pendence in  their  relations  vrtth  Peking,  the 
consequences  of  the  Chinese  presence  In 
those  countries  and  in  the  neighbouring  re- 
gions are  Inmlstakeahle.  That  presence  makes 
possible  for  a  front  of  infiltration  that  ex- 
tends from  Zambia  to  the  frontiers  of  An- 
gola. 

The  circumstance  of  many  European  coun- 
tries having  abandoned  their  political  and 
strategic  positions,  south  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  east  of  Suez,  has  contributed  to 
facilitate  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Infiltration 
of  Africa. 

It  Is  in  this  context  that  must  be  placed  the 
Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  areas  of 
the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  presence  of  the  Soviet  fleet  In  the  Medi- 
terranean facilitated  its  access  to  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  southern  half  of  this  ocean  Is  today 
freely  scoured  by  Soviet  ships  which  use  the 
ports  of  West  Africa,  in  particular  In  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  as  regular  calling  stations  for  re- 
fueling end  provisioning.  The  presence  of 
Soviet  sclentlflc  vessels  in  this  area  has  long 
been  underlined  and  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion Portugal  has  called  attention  to  that 
fact. 

In  like  fashion,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  above  all  since  the  British  with- 
drawal from  East  Africa  and  the  closing  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  have  become  targets  of  Soviet 
ambitions.  Russia  has  thus  diverted  to  that 
region  several  units  of  its  navy. 

Thus,  we  see  clearly  drawn  the  Soviet 
plan — which  is  to  encircle  the  Continent  of 
Africa  by  a  cordon  of  its  fleet,  so  as  to  make 
easy  not  only  the  policies  of  allurement  of 
those  African  coimtrles  that  are  more  readily 
accessible  to  Communist  penetration,  but 
also  to  cut  off.  In  case  of  war.  the  sources  of 
raw  materials  of  the  Western  world.  For  this 
reason,  the  Soviet  Union  needs  to  establish 
bases  In  that  Continent. 

The  route  via  the  Cape  acquired  a  funda- 
mental Importance  following  the  closure  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  for  this  reason  ttie  de- 


fence of  that  route  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  free  world.  In  effect,  it  Is  neces- 
sary not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
percentage  of  the  commerce  to  Europe  uti- 
lizes that  route.  The  route  ensures,  likewise, 
the  transportation  of  oil  from  the  countries 
of  the  Middle  East,  needed  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  old  Continent  as  well  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cape 
route  is  a  strategic  route  of  access  to  Asia, 
Australia  und  New  Zealand. 

The  Portuguese  provinces,  situated  at  stra- 
tegic positions  on  the  African  continent,  con- 
stitute elements  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  any  system  for  the  defence  of  the  Cape 
route.  The  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  the  neigh- 
bouring territory  of  Portuguese  Guinea,  situ- 
ated at  a  distance  of  a  few  himdred  miles  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  are  key  positions  to 
eustwe  the  free  navigation  of  the  Central  At- 
lantic. 

It  thus  becomes  clear  why  the  Soviet  Union 
covets  these  positions.  Their  possession  would 
give  it  the  control  of  all  traffic  from  North 
A'iantlc  to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  West  and  South- 
em  Africa  to  the  Amerlcae.  It  Is  long  since 
Portugal  has  been  calling  attention  of  re- 
sponsit)le  international  circles  to  the  support 
given  by  Communist  countries  to  the  subver- 
sion In  Portuguese  Guinea,  which  is  solely 
possible  because  of  the  war  material  fiu-- 
nlshed  to  the  PAIGC  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
because  of  the  training  facilities  given  by 
communists  to  terrorist  elements. 

The  islands  of  Sfto  Tom*  and  Principe,  also 
constitute  positions  of  control,  by  no  means 
to  be  despised,  of  the  navigation  in  a  large 
sector  of  Southern  Atlantic  where  Soviet 
ships  have  already  appeared. 

Angola  and  Mozambique,  with  their  im- 
mense resources,  and  with  their  ports  which 
&re  the  most  modem  and  the  best  equipped 
In  the  whole  of  Africa,  present  the  best  con- 
ditions as  call  stations  and  shelters  for  the 
navigation  of  Western  countries,  as  well  as 
bases  for  logistic  support  In  case  of  need.  In 
these  provinces  too,  communist  support  has 
not  been  wanting  to  the  subversive  move- 
ments that  operate  there. 

Prom  all  that  has  been  stated,  the  conclu- 
sion Is  Inescapable  that  the  loss  cf  these 
Portuguese  provinces  would  have  very  grave 
consequences  for  the  Western  presence  in 
Africa  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of  the  great 
lines  of  navigation  around  the  tip  of  the 
black  continent. 

IV 

Faithful  to  the  principle  underlying  the 
force  Intermingling  of  races  which  has  from 
the  days  of  discoveries  inspired  the  Portu- 
guese administration  Ui  its  Overseas  Pro- 
vinces, Portugal  never  ceased  pursuing  in 
Africa  a  policy  of  cooperation  and  good  neigh- 
bourly relations  with  the  contiguous  terri- 
tories. 

We  are  in  Africa  since  flve  centuries,  and 
we  know  the  pecularltles  of  the  Continent. 
We  realize  that  the  needs  of  the  peoples  of 
Africa  are  Immense,  but  are  also  convinced 
that  these  needs  can  be  overcome  solely 
through  an  Immense  effort  at  cooperation 
between  States.  A  State  never  achieves  the 
fullness  of  its  autonomy  if  it  does  not  pro- 
ject Its  existence  beyond  Its  own  frontiers. 
For  the  truth  is  that  a  State  Is  not  sufficient 
unto  Itself.  It  needs  to  find  in  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  what  Its  geographical  location 
and  the  conditions  of  Its  soil  denied  it. 

Soon  after  the  emergence  of  independent 
sovereignties  in  Africa,  many  of  the  young 
States  convinced  themselves  that  they  would 
be  able  to  live  within  an  isolated  pattern  of 
nationalism.  This  was  a  reaction  to  the 
remnants  of  European  administration.  In 
refusing  the  collaboration  of  the  old  admin- 
istering powers,  these  countries  desired 
nothing  more  than  to  affirm  their  independ- 
ence, without  weighing  the  consequencea  of 
such  an  attitude. 

The  evcdution  of  events  in  Africa  since 
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then  came  to  demonstrate  the  want  of  Ireallsm 
on  the  part  ot  the  Oovemments  Ih  these 
countries.  The  precarious  economic  condi- 
tions In  which  these  countries  fount^  them- 
selves determined  a  revision  ot  poeltlooas,  and 
thus  one  witnessed.  In  a  number  ot  catses,  at- 
tempt* at  approximation  with  the  ol4  Euro- 
pean powers. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  Bortu^al 
called  attention  to  the  unthinking  policies 
of  some  of  these  governments,  which  not 
only  worked  to  the  detriment  of  th#lr  own 
populations  but  attempted  to  damage  the 
Interests  of  the  whole  of  Africa  Itself.  Con- 
scious of  the  difficulties  of  the  continent, 
Portugal  has  offered  and  continues  to  offer 
to  the  African  cotintrles,  whether  contigu- 
ous or  not  with  Its  territories,  its  mo$t  loyal 
cooperation  In  all  flelds.  with  the  oDJect  of 
finding  solution  to  problems  of  cOnunon 
Interest.  We  have  proposed  conveiBations 
With  African  leaders.  We  have  shoioi  the 
greatest  Interest  In  that  they  should  visit  the 
Portuguese  territories,  so  as  to  fo|Tn  for 
themselves  an  Independent  judgemjent  of 
conditions  prevailing  there.  We  have  gone 
even  so  far  as  to  suggest  pacts  of  qon -ag- 
gression— a  circumstance  that  goes  tp  dem- 
onstrate the  peaceful  intensions  of  Portu- 
gal towards  the  African  continent.  Despite 
the  hoetlllty  moved  against  Portugal  Ijy  some 
of  our  African  neighbours,  we  hava  never 
stopped  making  available  to  them  aaxBa  to 
the  sea,  when  they  found  it  necessaty,  nor 
did  we  prevent  them  from  utilizing  otir  rail- 
way lines  to  export  abroad  their  produce  of 
their  countries.  And  If  we  contlnua  along 
this  line,  it  Is  not  out  of  a  desire  to  gain 
support,  but  in  obedience  to  the  pi^clple 
of  international  cooperation,  convinced  as 
we  are  that  the  landlocked  countries  of  the 
hinterland  have  a  right  of  access  to  the  sea. 
Closure  of  the  Portuguese  ports  and  trsins- 
port  faculties  to  traffic  from  and  to  these 
countries  would  bring  grace  consequehces  to 
their  economies  and  to  the  economy  of  an 
Important  region  of  Africa.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  some  of  them  continue  to  permit 
that  their  territories  be  used  as  ba^  for 
attacks  against  Portugal,  or  for  passage  of 
terrorists  elements.  Intent  on  such  afttacks. 
Portugal  is  very  happy  to  place  on  record 
that  a  movement  towards  cooperation,  and 
with  special  reference  to  Southern  Aftica,   is 

£,being  presently  discussed  in  Africa,  (pertain 
countries,  having  experienced  difficulties, 
began  to  take  conscious  of  certain  impor- 
tant realities  in  the  domain  of  good  neigh- 
bourly relations.  The  cooperation  of  llalawl 
and  Portugal  is  an  example  of  this  new*  trend. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  differences 
In  points  of  view  on  political  Issues,  bath  the 
countries  are  earnestly  engaged  In  aq  effort 
at  Joint  collaboration,  within  the  respect 
called  for  by  the  respective  sovereignties. 
This  collaboration  has  been  advantageous, 
for  it  has  permitted  the  solution  of  many 
problems  posed  by  geographical  continuity. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  other  countries  will 
follow  the  example  of  Malawi,  and  g^ve  up 
political  preconceptions,  in  order  ti  give 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  benefit^  of  a 

collaboration  with  Portugal. 


1 


STRATEGIC  ARMS  r.TMTTATI)ON 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Sidney  Drell,  professor  and  deputy  di- 
rector at  the  Stanford  linear  accflera- 
tor,  delivered  an  extremely  important 
paper,  "SALT  and  the  Nuclear  Arms 
Race."  at  the  American  Physical  Sfwiety 
meeting  at  Stanford  last  Decemb^. 

Professor  Drell's  comments  have  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  United  States-^vlet 
negotiations  which  have  just  been  re- 
sumed, and  they  come  from  one  of  the 
country's  most  eminent  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  nuclear  arms.  His  experience 


includes  more  than  10  years  as  an  adviser 
to  the  White  House  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  including  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  from  1966 
to  1970,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Professor  DreU  argues  most  persua- 
sively that  U.S.  interests  would  be  best 
served  by  a  comprehensive  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreement,  including  not  only 
a  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  at  their 
present  levels  but  also  a  ban  on  testing 
new  weapons,  including  ABM's  and 
MIRV's.  He  argues  further  that  the  most 
vital  and  urgent  step  toward  such  an 
agreement  would  be  the  limitation  of 
rival  ABM  systems,  in  line  with  what  the 
Soviet  Union  proposed  in  the  last  round 
of  talks. 

His  discussion  of  the  "curse  of  weap- 
ons systems  with  ambiguous  missions" 
deserves  special  attention  as  we  move  to- 
ward congressional  consideration  of  DOD 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  1972.  While  we 
may  regard  deployments  of  MIRV'ed 
Minuteman  m  and  Poseidon  missiles  as 
a  means  of  safeguarding  our  deterrent 
and  of  possibly  saving  some  lives  In  the 
event  of  nuclear  exchange,  for  example, 
the  Soviet  Union  may  with  equal  logic 
see  them  as  attempts  to  develop  a  first 
strike  capability,  particularly  when  they 
are  combined  with  continued  deploy- 
ments of  an  anti-balllstic-missile  system. 

This  confusion  of  purpose  Is  Inherent 
in  the  nature  of  weapons  which  are  ca- 
pable of  performing  counterforce  mis- 
sions, whether  or  not  they  are  planned 
for  that  purpose.  And  the  confusion  is 
multiplied  by  the  statements  of  TJS.  of- 
ficials. Defense  Secretary  Laird  told  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  spring, 
for  example,  that  our  MIRV  technology 
is  not  designed  to  attack  hard  targets 
or  Soviet  deterrent  forces,  but  will  In- 
stead "enhance  our  ability  to  penetrate 
Soviet  ABM  defenses  and  to  cover  soft 
retsaiatory  targets  with  fewer  surviving 
U.S.  missiles." 

But,  as  Professor  Drell  points  out,  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff  Oen.  John  Ryan  told 
the  Air  Force  Association  just  a  few 
months  later  that  Minuteman  m  "will 
be  the  best  means  of  destroying  time 
urgent  targets  like  the  long-range  weap- 
ons of  the  enemy." 

Greneral  Ryan  also  said  that  we  need 
MIRV's  for  attacking  "the  remaining 
strategic  weapons  which  the  enemy 
would  no  doubt  hold  in  reserve." 

Secretary  Laird  says  our  MIRV's  are 
not  counterforce  weapons.  General  Ryan 
says  they  are.  We  need  not  determine 
which  is  right  to  comprehend  the  dif- 
ficulty Soviet  planners  mast  have  In 
determining  their  nature  when  we  do  not 
know  ourselves. 

In  any  case,  as  Professor  Drell  points 
out.  MIRV's  are  the  children  of  ABM's. 
Our  own  progress  on  this  technology  has 
been  inspired  by  our  discovery  In  the 
early  1960's  that  the  Soviets  had  begun 
deployment  of  an  ABM  ring  around 
Moscow.  The  threat  envisioned  then  did 
not  develop,  but  we  are  deploying 
MIRV's  nonetheless.  Professor  DreU 
notes  that — 

With  no  ABM's  there  would  be  no  re- 
quirement for  MIRV's  in  order  to  assure 
penetratKm  of  growing  or  perceived  defenses. 


Alao  with  no  missile  defense  providing  pro- 
tection  for  our  cities  there  would  be  littls 
sense  to  deploying  MIRV's  for  damage  limit- 
Ing  missions.  And  with  no  ABM  or  MIRV'l 
there  would  be  no  systems  with  ambiguous 
missions,  no  narrowing  of  the  gulf  between 
deterrence  and  first  strike.  In  fact  we  could 
finally  and  completely  break  the  cycle  of 
acUon-reactlon  that  has  been  driving  the 
arms  race. 

Mr.  President,  Professor  Drell's  anal- 
ysis deserves  the  careful  attention  of 
each  Member  of  Congress,  as  well  as  of 
the  executive  branch  architects  of  our 
SALT  negotiating  posture.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  paper 
entitled  "SALT  and  the  Nuclear  Arms 
Race,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb 
as  follows: 

SALT   AKD   THB   NtJCIXAB    AhMS    RaCE 

(By  Sidney  D.  Drell) 

President  Eisenhower,  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  from  the  White  House  on 
the  eve  of  his  retirement  in  1961,  not  only 
warned  about  the  dangers  of  the  military 
industrial  complex  but  spoke  also  of  the 
"continuing  imperative-'  of  disarmament  and 
expressed  his  personal  sadness  at  the  lack 
of  accomplishments  in  this  field.  Shortly  after 
taking  office.  President  Kennedy  expressed 
hU  "earnest  desire  for  serious  conversation 
with  the  other  side  on  disarmament"  as  well 
as  his  determination  "to  take  every  step  . 
to  secure  arms  limitation." 

Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  and  other  So- 
viet leaders  at  the  same  time  paid  equaUy 
impressive  and  persuasive  homage  to  the 
Importance  of  disarmament. 

That  was  a  decade — 10  long  years — ago 
How  well  have  we  matched  our  deeds  to 
these  principles?  In  a  word  we  have  failed. 

It  comes  as  news  to  no  one  that  the  world 
is  now  engaged  In  a  runaway  arms  race,  the 
costs  of  which  have  been  literally  soaring 
through  the  decade  of  the  1960'8  since 
Elsenhower  spoke  of  the  "Imperative"  to 
control  it. 

The  world's  annual  military  bill  is  $180 
billion.  To  give  you  an  Idea  of  what  this  fig- 
ure means,  military  spending  for  arms  Is 
swallowing  close  to  8%,  or  l/12th  of  the  total 
Income  of  the  world — and  these  are  just  the 
direct  costs.  Moreover,  this  figure  at  present 
has  grown  to  more  than  twice  as  large  a  share 
of  the  world  Income  as  spent  during  the 
early  years  of  this  century  prior  to  World 
War  U. 

In  human  terms  the  dimensions  of  this 
plundering  of  the  earth's  resources  for  mili- 
tary arms  presents  an  even  more  macabre 
picture:  James  Reston  pointed  out  in  the 
New  Tork  Times  several  months  ago  that  for 
every  dollar  that  is  spent  on  military  arms 
each  year,  mostly  ♦ly  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
Union,  less  than  four  pennies  are  devoted  in 
total  by  all  of  the  world's  Industrial  nations 
to  aid  to  the  rest  of  the  peoples  and  nations 
of  the  world  where  over  half  of  the  human 
family  suffers  hunger,  disease,  and  Ignorance. 

Nor  are  the  so-called  developing  countries 
free  of  their  burden  of  guilt  In  this  world- 
wide tragedy.  In  fact  arms  spending  in  the 
developing  countries  has  been  rising  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  the  world  average. 

And  so  we  find  ourselves  entering  a  new 
decade  spending  40%  more  on  arms  than  on 
public  education  as  reported  by  UNESCO; 
and.  also  as  reported  by  UNESCO,  spending 
as  much  on  the  military  each  year  as  the 
total  annual  Income  of  the  one  billion  people 
living  In  Latin  America.  Southern  Asia,  and 
the  Middle  East.  Moreover,  the  rate  of  outlay 
is  indeed  soaring  In  this  arms  race  which 
Herbert  York  has  called  so  vividly  the  "Race 
to  Oblivion." 

There  Is  another  dimension  In  which  to 
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describe  the  folly,  the  futUlty,  and  Indeed 
the  mortal  danger  to  man — to  all  men — of 
the  arms  race  and  that  Is  the  aise  of  the 
arsenals  of  destruction.  Consider  Just  one 
aspect,  one  separable  and  especially  terrify- 
ing part  of  the  race:  the  strategic  nuclear 
arms  race  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  la  the  race  between  the  two 
superpowers  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons  de- 
liverable at  long  ranges  by  missiles  and 
bombers.  It  has  already  escalated  to  the 
point  that  there  are  now  In  the  arsenals  of 
these  two  powers  some  10  or  more  tons  of 
TNT  equivalent  for  every  single  human  being 
on  earth.  The  level  of  destructiveness  of  the 
U.S.  nuclear  forces  has  risen  to  the  almost 
Incredible  level  that  if  we  were  to  deliver 
no  more  than  1/lOth  of  these  weapons,  we 
could  destroy  some  %ths  of  the  entire  Soviet 
Industrial  base  and  kill  30%  of  their  popula- 
tion— or  more  than  60  million  people.  Com- 
parably horrifying  figures  apply  to  the  Soviet 
force.  And  I  am  speaking  here  only  of  the 
prompt  casualties.  We  know  almost  nothing 
about  the  long  rang^  devastation  and  de- 
structive ecological  impact  of  such  a  massive 
nuclear  blow  with  Its  monstrous  release  of 
radioactive  poisons.  To  fix  a  scale  for  the  po- 
tential disaster,  note  the  following:  If  the 
nuclear  stockpiles  of  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
Union  were  delivered  in  a  massive  exchange 
they  could  result  in  lethal  fallout  over  an 
area  measured  upward  of  10  million  square 
miles.  This  is  an  area  exceeding  the  total 
land  area  of  the  UjS.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Tork  in  his  book 
shows  how  close  we  are  to  t^proaching  the 
grim  scenario  Nevil  Shute  painted  In  his 
novel  "On  the  Beach." 

We  have  here  indeed  a  grim  picture — ever- 
more plundering  of  the  planet's  resources  for 
military  arms,  a  million-fold  increase  in  the 
destructive  power  of  weapons  in  the  genera- 
tion since  World  War  n,  and  a  very  poor 
track  record  toward  halting  the  arms  race. 

Against  this  grim  background  are  there 
any  grounds  for  optimism  as  we  look  ahead 
into  the  decade  of  the  1970's?  Has  anything 
changed  to  improve  the  possiblUtles  for  us 
to  stop  or  temper  the  arms  race? 

I  think  the  answer  to  both  of  these  ques- 
tions is  "yes"  if  we  focus  our  attention  on 
the  strategic  nuclear  arms  race  which  Is  that 
part  of  the  arms  race  of  potentially  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.  Since  the  nuclear 
race  is  primarily  a  bilateral  problem  In- 
volving only  the  U.S  and  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  two  nuclear  superpowers,  it  is  politi- 
cally the  least  complicated.  I  believe  there 
are  grounds  for  optimism  as  we  look  ahead. 
This  optimism  is  based  on  three  primary  as- 
svmiptlons — assumptions  as  to  the  inten- 
tions as  well  as  the  capabilities  of  both  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  basis  ol 
these  assumptions,  I  believe  that  present 
conditions  are  ripe  for  making  progress 
toward  controlling  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

My  first  assumption  concerns  intentions. 
In  recent  years  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  developed  mutually  compatible 
political  rationales  and  goals  for  their  strate- 
gic forces.  They  have  both  announced  that 
the  mission  of  these  forces  is  to  deter  a  mas- 
sive first  strike.  Neither  force  Is  Intended  to 
threaten  to  destroy  the  other  nation's  abil- 
ity to  retaliate  after  a  massive  first  strike, 
and  both  nations  have  renounced  a  first 
strike  policy.  This  is  a  major  development. 
The  United  States  has  announced  deter- 
rence as  Its  policy  goal  for  some  years,  but 
until  recently  the  Soviet  Union  had  stressed 
defense.  Defense  and  deterrence  are  what  I 
term  mutually  incompatible  goals  for  strate- 
gic forces  since  an  effective  defense  by  one 
country  threatens  the  deterrent  capability 
of  the  other  country.  For  example,  a  grow- 
ing Soviet  missile  defense  would  require  a 
correspondingly  growing  offensive  force  by 
the  U.8.  In  order  to  maintain  its  deterrent 
capability;  and  Just  this  situation  would 
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fuel  the  arms  race  and  render  hopeless  at- 
tempts at  arms  control. 

My  second  assumption  concerns  the  struc- 
ture of  the  nuclear  forces.  The  development 
and  deployments  of  the  strategic  forces  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  have  pro- 
gressed at  this  time  to  the  point  that  neither 
nation  threatens  the  other's  ability  to  fol- 
low Its  declared  policy  of  deterrence.  These 
forces  at  present  are  strong  enough  and 
well  enough  protected  so  that  even  after  ab- 
sorbing an  all-out  first  strike,  either  nation 
cotild  return  a  massive  blow  to  cause  im- 
mense damage  to  its  attacker.  However, 
neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  Soviet  force  Is 
capable  of  wiping  out  the  total  opposing 
force,  and  both  sides  are  well  aware  of  this. 
We  are  In  fact  each  others'  hostage. 

My  third  principal  assumption  Is  that 
both  nations  have  bad  ample  time  to  ap- 
preciate the  futility  of  continuing  an  arms 
race.  In  fact,  their  extravagant  levels  of  po- 
tential nuclear  overkill  have  by  no  means 
or  measure  whatever  led  to  Improved  se- 
curity. Both  ziatlons  certainly  appreciate  that 
limitations  on  strategic  arms  expendlitures 
would  release  badly  needed  resources  for 
other   and  more  constructive   purposes. 

Based  on  these  three  principal  assump- 
tions, I  believe  that  we  are  currently  at  a 
moment  of  Improved  prospects  for  limiting 
the  nuclear  strategic  arms  race  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Logically  then 
we  would  also  take  hope  for  progress  to- 
ward arms  Umitation  In  the  bilateral  talks 
that  were  initiated  more  than  a  year  ago — 
the  SALT  talks  whose  third  phase  at  Hel- 
sinki recently  adjourned. 

In  the  past  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  shown  their  willingness  and  ability  to 
enter  Into  arms  control  agreements  when 
they  have  seen  steps  to  take  that  are  In 
their  common  Interests.  These  have  been 
limited  steps  such  as  the  Atmospheric  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963,  the  Ban  on  Weapons  In 
Space  of  1967  and  in  the  Seabeds  of  1970, 
and  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  of 
1968.  They  were  significant  as  the  halting 
first  steps  on  the  long  Journey  toward  nu- 
clear sense  that  President  Kennedy  spoke 
of.  In  no  way,  however,  did  they  stop  the 
arms  race  to  weapons  of  greater  destructive- 
ness in  greater  ntunbers. 

Now  as  we  enter  a  new  decade  the  leaders 
of  both  the  great  nuclear  powers  have  again 
agreed  that  It  Is  in  our  mutual  and  vital 
interests  to  really  get  down  to  the  business 
of  taking  control  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  stopping  It.  In  fact  during  the  last  year 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  entered  into 
the  bilateral  SALT  negotiations  with  the 
public  commitment  to  do  precisely  Just  that. 
President  Nixon  said  to  the  American  dele- 
gation upon  the  opening  of  the  first  round  of 
SALT  at  Helsinki  last  year:  "Tou  are  em- 
barking upon  one  of  the  most  momentoiis 
negotiations  ever  entrusted  to  an  American 
delegation."  He  added  hU  belief  that  the 
U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  both  can  ".  .  .  carry 
out  our  respective  responsibilities  under  a 
mutually  acceptable  limitation  and  eventual 
reduction  of  our  strategic  arsenals"  and  he 
concluded  with  a  statement  of  his  conviction 
".  .  .  that  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms 
is  In  the  mutual  Interests  of  our  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union."  His  words  have  been 
echoed  by  top  Soviet  leaders. 

Harold  Brown,  former  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  and  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  currently  one  of  the 
principal  U.S.  negotiators  at  SALT,  has  writ- 
ten in  Foreign  Affairs  (1969)  that  "At  the 
present  time  the  United  States  has  an  excel- 
lent capability  to  deter,"  and  he  added  that 
"In  military  and  technical  terms,  we  can 
envisage  agreements  to  limit  strategic  arms 
which  would  be  sufficiently  verifiable  to  be 
enforceable  and  which  would  enhance  both 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
security  of  the  Soviet  Union."  Furthermore 
Just  last  month  the  present  Director  of  De- 


fense Research  and  Engineering,  John  Foster, 
remarked  in  a  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
Interview  that  "The  fastest  and  cheapest  way 
to  provide  for  a  future  security  would  be  to 
have  an  equitable  agreement  emerge  from  our 
discussions  with  the  Soviets." 

What  then  are  the  probelmsT  Why  have 
we  seen  so  little  progress  at  SALT?  After 
the  first  (^timism  of  spring  at  the  outset 
of  SALT  why  do  we  still  see  the  growing 
stockpiles  of  new  nuclear  weaponry — ABM's, 
MIRV's,  SS-«'s,  missile  submarines? 

What  are  the  Issues  that  have  to  be  re- 
solved before  SALT  can  make  progress  to- 
ward the  general  goals  endorsed  by  both  na- 
tions, or  before  SALT  can  hope  even  Just  to 
keep  up  with  the  expanding  arms  race?  I 
believe  there  are  two  major  Issues  aC  SALT, 
two  obstacles  to  be  cleared. 

First  of  all  there  are  widely  differing  views 
among  top  political  and  military  leaders  as 
to  what  specific  kind  of  treaty  we  want  to 
end  up  with  from  SALT,  and  I  am  sure  this 
remark  applies  both  within  and  between  the 
U.8.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  term  "deter- 
rence" can  be  given  a  large  variety  of  inter- 
pretations, and  what  one  means  by  deter- 
rence has  to  be  spelled  out  in  some  detail  be^ 
fore  It  defines  a  specific  and  clear  strategy. 

The  seoond  major  hurdle  to  progress  at 
SALT  is  the  requirement  that  the  treaty  ne- 
gotiated at  SALT  can  be  "adequately  veri- 
fied." National  security  policy  and  treaties 
are  based  on  nations'  capabilities,  not  Just 
on  their  intentions.  Any  agreement  reached 
at  SALT  must  allow  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  U.S.  to  verify  that  their  own  stra- 
tegic situation  could  not  possibly  erode  as  a 
result  of  undetected  violations  of  the  treaty 
provisions  to  the  extent  of  disturbing  the- 
strategic  balance.  The  verification  problem 
is  not  only  crucially  lmp<xtant.  it  Is  a  diffi- 
cult one  because  the  Job  of  actually  monitor- 
ing the  treaty  provisions  brings  us  to  grips 
with  the  greatest  asymmetry  betiveen  the  two 
nuclear  superpowers:  The  U.8.  Is  an  open 
society  while  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  closed, 
secretive  one 

Before  discussing  these  two  issues  which 
are  the  crux  of  the  problem.  I  woxild  like  to 
state  my  own  views  with  respect  to  them: 
What  I  interpret  "deterrence"  to  mean  as 
a  policy  Is  fully — ^Indeed  extravagantly — sat- 
isfied by  the  forces  presently  deployed;  and 
completion  of  those  additional  forces  already 
under  construction  perturbs  the  balance  of 
U.S.  and  Soviet  forces  only  in  minor  ways. 
However.  I  believe  that  massive  deployments 
of  the  latest  weapons  systems  that  tech- 
nology has  spawned  will  in  the  future  make 
it  more  difficult  rather  than  less  difficult  to 
re-establish  the  stability  of  balanced  deter- 
rents. Therefore,  I  endorse  precisely  what 
Lyndon  Johnson  first  proposed  back  in  1964 
In  his  Presidential  Message  to  the  18-Natlon 
Committee  on  Disarmament  In  Qeneva: 
".  .  .a  verified  freeze  of  the  number  and 
characteristics  of  strategic  nuclear  offensive 
and  defensive  vehicles."  He  went  on  to  say: 
"...  we  are  convinced  that  the  security  ot 
all  nations  can  be  safeguarded  within  the 
scope  of  such  an  agreement  and  that  this 
Initial  measure  preventing  the  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  deadly  and  costly  arms  race 
will  open  the  path  to  reductions  In  al)  tjrpes 
of  forces  from  present  levels." 

I  also  believe  that  our  national  reconnais- 
sance and  surveillance  devices  are  fully  ade- 
quate to  verify  compliance  with  such  a  freeee 
if  we  are  willing  to  forbid  the  flight  testing, 
as  well  as  the  deployment,  of  new  systems. 
I  am  not  talking  here  about  restraints  on  re- 
search and  development  work  but  about  pro- 
hibitions on  flight  testing  of  new  systems. 
For  this  we  have  no  need  to  require  visits  to 
each  other's  test  areas  or  military  bases — i.e. 
there  Is  no  need  for  on-site  Inspection  which 
to  be  of  value  would  have  to  be  very  intru- 
sive and  which  In  any  case  Is  undoubtedly 
politically  unacceptable. 

Let  me  Maborate  on  these  -(wo  Issues  that 
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are  tbm  oniz  of  problems  Ml  SALT:  the  m4an- 
lag  of  deterrence  and  the  reqtilretnenti  of 
Tertflc*Uon. 

Political  and  military  leaders  of  both  na- 
ttona  can  jiutly  claim  that  at  this  tlm«  we 
both  have  strategic  nuclear  weapons  irlth 
the  necessary  characteristics  and  In  sviffldent 
niunbers  ao  that  simply  and  blunUy  wa  are 
one  another's  bostacee.  Even  after  absorbing 
any  possible  strike  delivered  against  us,  we 
are  confident  that  enough  of  our  forces  will 
BxirvlTe  and  can  be  launched,  and  furthsr- 
more  enough  of  these  forces  will  penetrate 
to  their  targets  that  we  can  destroy  an  op- 
ponent's society  If  we  choose  to.  He  knows  It 
as  well  as  we  do.  Our  confidence  that  no  coun- 
try wUl  decide  to  attack  us  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  avx  retaliatory  capacity  both  eflats 
and  Is  recognized.  ' 

I  call  this  a  minimal  deterrent  strategy. 
What  more  then  do  we  aspire  to?  Do  we  need 
to  be  able  to  tight  a  small  or  medium  nuolear 
war  and  prevail?  Do  we  also  Insist  on  limit- 
ing the  damage  we  suffer  on  our  own  society 
should  deterrence  faU7  It  1b  of  course  a  bade 
human  instinct  to  try  to  defend  oneself  di- 
rectly against  attack.  Moreover,  official  policy 
pronouncements  often  ipell  out  the  require- 
ment that  U.S.  strategy  should  also  permit 
us  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  major 
damage  which  could  be  caused  by  small  at- 
tacks or  accidental  launches.  In  fact.  EMore- 
tary  of  Defense  Laird  used  precisely  these 
words  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relaaions 
Oommlttee  this  past  sununer  In  deilnlnd  the 
U.S.  Interpretation  of  a  "sufflclent"  straleglo 
force. 

What  we  want  to  ask  here  Is  how  does  ithls 
Interpretation  of  sufficiency  affect  SALT  land 
the  nuclear  arms  race? 

If  deterrence  means  simply  the  threat  of 
retaliation  against  an  opponent's  society,  ex- 
isting forces  are  more  than  adequate,  and  a 
treaty  at  SALT  could  take  the  form  t>f  a 
freeBS  or  a  stand-stUl  agreement,  forbidding 
any  new  systems.  In  contrast.  If  deterr^ce 
Is  Interpreted  to  Include  the  abUlty  to  limit 
the  damage  suffered  in  a  nuclear  exchsmge. 
or  to  defend  oneself  against  major  damage 
from  a  smaa  attatA.  a  treaty  negotiated  at 
SALT  will  have  to  allow  tor  Improvements  In 
the  ezlsftlng  missile  forces.  If  we  think  It  pos- 
albls  and  dealrable  to  engage  In  limited  nu- 
clear fights  we  will  want  more  warheads  and 
greater  aociiracy  In  order  to  be  able  to  target 
not  only  an  opponent's  society  as  our  hos- 
tages but  also  those  unlaunched  mlssllee  he 
is  holding  In  reserve  after  a  limited  nuclear 
•zchAnge.  Also,  some  provision  for  at  least  a 
Umlted  ABM  deployment  at  cities  would  be 
required  In  order  to  reduce  casualties. 

But  as  these  damage  limiting  forces  are 
Increased  by  one  country,  the  other — n^ces- 
avUy  Judgttig  weapons  he  sees,  not  pre- 
sumed or  stated  Intentions — would  feel  bis 
own  deterrent  force  threatened.  Tor  exai^ple. 
tf  the  U.S.  sees  the  Soviet  Union  deplcQrlnR 
ABM  systems  or  building  morp  mtssllseiand 
warheads,  especially  high  accuracy  MlltV's. 
how  can  we  tell  what  their  mission  Is?  The 
additional  Soviet  warheads  In  growing  n|um- 
bers  would  pose  a  potential  threat  toi  our 
missiles  and  bombers  before  they  i  are 
launched,  and  a  Soviet  ABM  would  threnten 
them  after  they  are  launched  but  before  they 
arrive  on  target.  Therefore  we  will  be  dUven 
to  Increase  or  Improve  our  forces  aqd  a 
technological  arms  race  will  continue  tolrard 
qualitative  Improvements,  even  Lf  nun)bers 
are  constrained.  j 

It  Is  clear,  then,  that  the  precise  meaplng 
of  deterrence  has  a  direct  and  major  affect 
OCX  what  are  Judged  to  be  the  desirable  or 
ev«n  acceptable  forms  of  treaties  to  negotiate 
at  SALT — anywhere  from  a  freeze  to  a  legiti- 
mate, although  constrained,  arms  race.  ' 

We  also  require  that  the  U.S  and  th^  So- 
viet Union  can  VMify  with  confidence  that 
the  treaty  provisions  negotiated  at  SALT  are 
being  enforced.  | 

I  will  discuss  verification  only  in  the  pon- 
text  of  what  can  be  aooompllshed  unilater- 


ally by  national  means  alone.  On  political 
grounds  It  Is  probably  futile  at  this  time  to 
require  on-site  Inspection.  What  Is  more,  I 
believe  that  we  do  not  need  on-site  Inspec- 
tion, since  what  It  can  tell  us  that  we  cannot 
learn  by  our  technical  Intelligence  gathering 
systems  Is  very  limited,  short  of  requiring  a 
very  Intrusive  tann  of  Inspection  that  would 
be  unacceptable  to  all  ooncemed.  In  this 
context  let  me  quote  once  more  from  the  1909 
article  In  Foreign  Affairs  by  Harold  Brown: 
"On-site  Inspection  Is  no  longer  the  Immov- 
able roadblock  that  It  has  been  In  the  past 
Unilateral  means  of  verlflcatlcm,  available  to 
both  sides,  provide  forms  of  Inspection  as 
effective  for  some  purposes  as  on-the-ground 
surveys." 

The  Important  question  for  SALT  Is :  What 
does  it  take  for  \is  to  be  confident  that  the 
Soviets,  In  a  super-secret  clandestine  effort 
behind  their  self-lmpoeed  veil  of  secrecy, 
cannot  be  developing,  testing  and  deploying 
a  major  nationwide  system  that  will  all  of  a 
sudden  bloom  before  our  eyes,  significantly 
alter  the  strategic  balance  under  a  treaty, 
and  rob  us  of  our  confidence  In  our  ability 
to  deter  them  from  attack? 

Even  when  one  has  at  his  disposal  all  the 
information  about  U.S.  reconnaissance  and 
surveillance  systems  this  Is  not  an  easy 
question  to  Judge.  To  some,  this  spectre  of 
a  suddenly  dlsapp>earlng  deterrence  seems 
very  much  more  real  than  to  others.  Ex- 
pressions of  such  fears  have  intensified  since 
the  rapid  Soviet  air  defense  build-up  at 
the  Suez  Canal.  There  Is  however  very  little 
relation  between  the  two  situations.  Whereas 
the  balance  at  Suez  could  be  changed  in  a 
matter  of  days,  the  strategic  balance  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  dis- 
turbed only  on  a  time  scale  of  many  years 
which  is  long  enough  to  allow  either  nation 
to  respond  to  treaty  violations.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  suddenly  disappearing  stra- 
tegic deterrence  capability.  But  as  the  events 
at  the  Suez  Canal  have  made  very  clear, 
treaties  and  their  enforcement  must  be 
based  on  the  actual  conditions,  and  not 
primarily  on  Intent  or  promises. 

Since  the  techniques  available  to  the  U.S. 
for  verification  and  surveillance  cannot  be 
discussed  In  public  there  Is  not  too  much 
that  I  can  say  on  this  problem  to  help  you 
arrive  at  your  own  conclusions  as  to  how 
well  we  can  enforce  different  provisions  In  a 
SALT  treaty.  I  can,  however,  state  two  gen- 
eral observations — vou  might  even  call  them 
principles — concerning  verification  of  treaty 
provisions  on  which  to  base  comparative  If 
not  absolute  Judgments. 

The  first  of  these  concerns  testing.  Al- 
though Soviet  research  and  development 
work  Is  carried  on  in  secrecy  and  we  may 
know  little  If  anything  about  such  work, 
there  Is  of  neceesity  a  long  testing,  evalua- 
tion and  troop  training  cycle  that  precedes 
introduction  of  new  systems  Into  one's  stra- 
tegic forces.  We  can  monitor  such  a  testing, 
evaluation  and  training  cycle  for  major  new 
strategic  systems:  therefore,  it  is  much  easier 
for  us  to  verify  compHance  with  a  treaty  that 
includes  both  a  testing  and  a  deployment 
ban  of  new  weapons  systems  than  It  is  to 
verify  compliance  with  detailed  treaty  pro- 
visions which  restrict  numbers  of  specific 
new  and  old  weapon". 

A  second  g^eneral  observation  Is  that  the 
verification  requirements  are  more  severe  the 
more  finely  tuned  and  delicately  balanced 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  more  compre- 
hensive the  treaty  or  the  more  stringent  the 
restrictions,  the  less  sensitive  the  strategic 
balance  Is  to  cheating,  evasion,  or  sudden 
abrogation  by  one  party  to  the  agreement. 

According  to  these  observations  or  prin- 
ciples about  the  nature  and  demands  of  the 
verification  problem.  I  conclude  It  Is  easier 
to  verify  SALT  treaties  that  permit  no 
changes  In  existing  systems  than  it  Is  to 
verify  those  which  legislate  and  codify  spe- 
cific changes  in  kinds  or  numbers.  Big  steps 


towards  limiting  arms  are  actually  less  sen- 
sitive to  cheating  than  are  small  steps. 

It  follows  then  that  a  SALT  treaty  that 
bans  the  testing  as  well  as  the  deployment  of 
new  weapons  systems,  and  freezes  forces  at 
or  near  their  present  levels.  Is  the  easiest  to 
verify. 

In  fact  a  freeze  coupled  with  test  re- 
straints achieves  all  the  most  desirable  goals 
we  can  hope  for  from  Stage  I  of  SALT: 

Confidence  that  our  present  deterrent 
capabilities  will  be  maintained. 

A  halt  to  the  arms  race  In  both  Its  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  aspects. 

A  simple  treaty  that  can  be  readUy  veri- 
fied. Its  provisions  require  a  minimum  of 
collateral  constraints  or  Indicators. 

There  Is  no  need  to  define  precisely  how 
much  of  what  a  nation  can  do  where  and 
when. 

The  keys  to  this  proposal  are  that  we  are 
satisfied  with  deterrence  as  it  now  exists  and 
that  we  renounce  damage  limiting  or  war 
fighting  strategies:  and  furthermore  that  we 
are  willing  to  put  a  damper  on  the  tech- 
nological as  well  as  the  quantitative  arms 
race  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
by  restricting  testing. 

Is  anything  wrong  with  this  solution?  We 
ask  naturally  what  risks  and  dangers  would 
we  be  exposed  to  If  such  a  treaty  were  ne- 
gotiated at  SALT?  It  Is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  there  Is  some  risk  associated  with 
any  arms  control  negotiations  and  treaty. 
However  there  Is  also  very  great  risk  with 
continuing  an  arms  race.  The  challenge  Is  to 
balance  the  risks  associated  with  the  various 
possible  strategic  policies  and  to  Judge  what 
Is  politically  acceptable  In  the  context  of 
this  balance.  I  view  this  problem  as  follows: 
There  are  two  alleged  risks  in  a  policy  of 
minimal  deterrence  coupled  with  a  freeze  on 
the  testing  and  deploying  of  new  weapons. 

The  first  Is  that  we  would  be  unable  to 
limit  damage  to  ourselves  in  the  event  that 
deterrence  falls,  or  in  the  face  of  a  small 
attack  or  accident  originating  from  the  So- 
viet Union  or  from  a  newly  emerging  nuclear 
power.  The  second  alleged  risk  Is  that  be- 
cause of  the  restraints  against  testing  new 
systems  we  will  be  vulnerable  to  technologi- 
cal surprises  that  in  time  could  erode  our 
deterrent. 

A  strong  R&D — research  and  develop- 
ment— program  will  provide  the  necessary 
safeguards  against  this  second  risk.  There 
Is  a  major  difference  between  developing 
new  technologies  with  R&D  in  the  laborato- 
ries and  deploying  weapons  systems  that 
Incorporate  these  new  advances.  There 
would  be  no  constraint  on  R&D.  An  R&D 
constraint  would  to  my  mind  be  both  un- 
veriflable  and  undesirable  since  It  would 
leave  one  more  exposed  to  technological 
surprises.  There  is  no  virtue  in  that.  By 
prohibiting  full  scale  testing  of  advanced  new 
systems  we  would  however  effectively  pre- 
vent their  deployment.  Without  a  realistic 
teat  and  evaluation  program  a  nation's  mili- 
tary and  strategic  planners  will  be  unable 
to  develop  the  confidence  in  a  new  weapons' 
system  that  they  must  have  If  their  entire 
strategic  policy  and  national  survival  de- 
pends on  its  successful  operation.  Neither 
the  U.S.  nor  the  Soviet  Union  should  gain 
a  decisive  advantage  from  such  a  test  pro- 
hibition. Without  the  cost  of  major  test  and 
evaluation  programs  and  of  new  weapons 
deployments  very  much  more  money  would 
be  available  to  devote  to  an  effective,  and 
I  think  Improved.  R&D  program  in  order  to 
maintain  the  desired  hedge  against  the  fu- 
ture. The  brake  on  the  arms  race  would  be 
supplied  directly  and  effectively  by  con- 
straints and  outright  prohibitions  of  the 
testing  and  evaluation  work — and  that  is 
precisely  where  I  think  the  control  on  arms 
technology  and  spending  should  be  applied. 

Although  testing  of  new  systems  would 
be  prohibited  we  would  allow  limited  test- 
ing at  existing  systems  in  order  to  retain 
the  necessary  operational  confidence  in  our 
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nresent  forces.  Such  a  test  restraint  coiUd 
be  monitored  and  enforced  with  little  difB- 
culty  and  we  could  verify  that  no  new  threat 
to  our  deterrent  forces  was  developing. 

How  can  we  Judge  the  first  alleged  risk  that 
I  mentioned  earlier  of  having  no  way  at  all  to 
Umlt  damage  to  ourselves  shoiild  deterrence 
fall?  Almost  everyone  who  has  studied  the 
problem  agrees  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
UL  effective  defense  against  all-out  attack  In 
this  modem  missile  era  when  Just  one  war- 
head or  one  ICBM  carries  more  destructive 
power  than  rained  from  the  skies  In  all  of 
World  War  II,  and  when  that  warhead  can  be 
delivered  so  accurately  from  across  the  oceans 
that  If  targeted  for  San  Francisco  there  will 
no  longer  be  a  San  Francisco.  However,  hu- 
man Instinct  drives  us  to  defend  ourselves 
iftXast  the  possible.  If  not  the  impossible. 
Should  we  give  up  on  defense  entirely  by  set- 
tling for  no  more  than  minimal  deterrence 
md  negotiating  a  freeze  in  weapons?  To  an- 
iwer  this  we  must  ask  how  this  risk  balances 
against  the  risks  associated  with  other 
courses  that  we  may  follow  with  our  strategic 
policy. 

Consider  the  Implications  If  the  U.8.  and 
the  Soviet  Union  negotiate  a  treaty  at  SALT 
that  permits  us  to  defend  our  cities  against 
the  major  damage  which  could  be  caused  by 
BTiaii  attacks  or  accidents.  We  will  require 
then  a  nationwide  deployment  of  some  ABM 
defense  at  our  cities.  If,  in  addition,  we  wish 
to  limit  damage  to  our  people  and  cities  by 
destroying  that  part  of  the  Soviet  missile 
force  that  had  not  yet  been  launched  against 
them  during  the  initial  exchanges  of  a  lim- 
ited war  we  will  require  large  numbers  of  ac- 
curate MIRV's. 

In  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this.  As 
recently  as  September  22  of  this  year  General 
John  D.  Ryan,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  speaking  before  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation, said  of  the  Kdinuteman  m,  the 
lUBVs  replacement  for  the  original  Minute- 
man  missiles  that  we  are  now  beginning  to 
deploy:  "This  missile,  with  a  multiple.  Inde- 
pendently targetable  re-entry  vehicle  will  be 
our  best  means  of  destroying  time  urgent  tar- 
gets like  the  long  range  weapons  of  the  ene- 
my." Earlier  in  the  same  speech  he  had  said 
we  needed  MIRV's  for  accomplishing  the 
damage  limiting  mission  against  ".  . .  the  re- 
maining strategic  weapons  which  the  enemy 
would  no  doubt  hold  In  reserve." 

When  accurate  MIRV  are  extensively  de- 
ployed so  that  numbers  of  warheads  can  no 
longer  be  counted  Just  by  adding  up  num- 
bers of  launchers,  and  when  large  ABM 
radars  dot  the  landscape  we  shall  have  con- 
ddersbly  greater  uncertainty  about  how 
dangerous  a  threat  we  pose  to  each  other. 
This  is  the  curse  of  weapons'  systems  with 
ambiguous  missions.  They  begin  to  bridge 
the  gulf  between  a  deterrent  and  a  first  strike 
policy.  We  cannot  count  the  numbers  of  an 
opponent's  warheads  when  his  missiles  are 
extensively  MIRV'd  and  we  mxist  base  our 
ssaessment  of  their  threat  to  destroy  our 
hardened  missile  silos  on  technological  as- 
sumptions that  give  bis  offense  all  reason- 
sble  benefits  of  doubt.  If  we  see  large  ABM 
radars  being  constructed  that  provide  broad 
coverage  and  have  the  potential  to  protect 
large  portions  of  the  population,  we  will  have 
itmllar  uncertainties  as  to  how  much  of  a 
threat  his  ABM  will  be  to  penetration  by  our 
potentially  ragged  retaliatory  force  after  we 
absorb  a  massive  first  strike.  Therefore,  these 
developments  will  erode  our  confidence  in 
our  deterrent  capability  and  will  provide 
additional  Incentives  for  deploying  new 
weapons.  The  same  situation  applies  to  both 
nations. 

This  very  issue  that  I  have  posed  In  the 
BALT  context  has  been  at  the  heart  of  much 
of  the  recent  public  discussion  on  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  and  on  the  UJ3.  MIRV  de- 
ployments. Since  deterrence  Is  a  state  of 
Blind,  these  systems  must  be  viewed  with 
peat  discomfort. 


Indeed  I  have  no  reluctance  In  principle 
to  attempt  to  defend  myself  with  ABM's 
against  limited  attacks — ^whether  launched 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  China,  or 
anywhere  else.  In  practice,  however,  imple- 
menting such  a  policy  will  Inevitably  result 
In  higher  force  levels  of  both  offensive  and 
defensive  forces  for  the  reasons  I  have  illus- 
trated. Will  this  path  lead  to  improved  se- 
curity? I  think  not.  I  view  the  proliferation 
of  wes^wns  with  ambiguous  missions — such 
as  MIRV's  and  ABM  defenses  with  broad 
coverage— as  producing  a  more  fragile  sta- 
bility of  deterrence. 

In  particular  a  nationwide  ABM  defense  of 
cities  poses  a  potential  threat  to  the  entire 
deterrent  force — land  and  sea  based — of  an 
opponent.  Moreover  such  an  ABM  system 
would  have  Its  greatest  effectiveness  in  sup- 
port of  a  first  strike,  following  which  an 
opponent's  surviving  retaliatory  missiles 
could  be  more  effectively  engaged  by  the 
ABM  since.  In  addition  to  being  smaller  In 
number,  they  might  not  achieve  their 
planned  coordination  for  saturating  and 
penetrating  the  defense.  TherefcM-e  more  than 
any  other  weapons  system,  ABM  will  govern 
the  level  of  forces  that  can  be  negotiated  at 
SALT  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  d»- 
terrence.  As  Harold  Brown  wrote  last  year 
m  Foreign  Affairs.  "Perhaps  the  most  de- 
stabilizing threat  to  mutual  deterrence  would 
be  the  deployment  of  a  large  Soviet  ABM 
system."  The  same,  of  course.  Is  also  true 
with  regard  to  the  deployment  of  a  large  U.S. 
ABM  system. 

The  danger  of  even  a  small  U.S.  ABM  sys- 
tem engineered  to  defined  cities  Is  that  with 
its  ambiguous  missions  It  starts  ub  down  a 
very  dangerous  road  as  the  history  of  the 
1960's  reminds  lu.  It  was  the  observation  In 
the  early  1960's  that  the  Russians  were  de- 
ploying an  ABM  ring  around  Moscow — a  very 
limited  one  as  we  now  know — that  led 
to  the  extensive  U.S.  MIRV  program.  U.S. 
MIRV's  were  developed  for  assured  penetra- 
tion by  our  deterrent  missiles  against  the  po- 
tentially growing  ABM  threat  of  the  Rus- 
sians. That  threat  has  not  developed  but  In 
fact  because  of  those  ambiguous  indicators 
we  are  now  deploying  MIRV's.  Since,  as  we 
have  already  described,  the  MIRV  mission 
can  be  given  ambiguous  Interpretations  It 
surely  will  fuel  the  arms  race  further  If  we 
continue  the  present  deployment  plans.  The 
expressed  Intent  of  MIRV's  may  Indeed  be 
damage  limiting  as  described  by  General 
Ryan.  But  what  does  this  mean  to  a  Russian 
military  planner?  Making  conservative  as- 
sumptions especially  about  their  guidance 
accuracy  he  will  ascribe  to  them  capabilities 
to  destroy  his  missiles.  Their  growing  deploy- 
ment pattern  will  certainly  drive  him  to 
strengthen  and  diversify  his  offense,  es- 
p>eclally  by  a  greatly  enlarged  submarine 
launched  missile  force.  In  order  to  preserve 
his  deterrent. 

In  the  very  same  vein  we  are  reacting  to 
the  menacingly  growing  SS-9  force  of  the 
Soviets  which  if  accurately  and  extensively 
MIRV'd  would  certainly  threaten  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Mlnuteman  component  of  our 
deterrent.  No  statement  by  Secretary  Laird 
to  the  effect  that  we  will  not  develop  a  first 
strike  force — nor  for  that  matter  by  Marshal 
Orechko — alters  the  unhappy  impact  of  the 
MIRV  on  the  arms  race — Its  ambiguous  mis- 
sion fuels  that  race;  and  we  will  soon  be  at 
a  point  of  no  return  with  respect  to  MIRV 
deployments.  Once  the  Soviets  complete  a 
test  program  providing  them  with  operational 
confidence  In  their  MIRV  force  there  will  be 
no  way  to  enforce  a  MIRV  ban  that  can  be 
monitored  unilaterally  by  national  means 
alone. 

This  Illustration  of  the  xmendlng  action- 
reaction  cycle  of  the  arms  race  Illustrates 
why  In  my  mind  the  banning  of  large  ABM 
systems  is  the  single  most  Important  goal  at 
SALT.  With  no  ABM's  there  would  be  no 
requirement  for  MIBV's  in  order  to  assure 


I>enetratlon  of  growing  or  perceived  defenses. 
Also  with  no  missile  defense  providing  pro- 
tection to  our  cities  there  would  be  little 
sense  to  deploying  MIRV's  for  damage  limit- 
ing missions.  And  with  no  ABM  or  MIRV's 
there  would  be  no  systems  with  ambiguous 
missions,  no  narrowing  of  the  gulf  between 
deterrence  and  first  strike.  In  fact  we  could 
finally  and  completely  break  the  cycle  of 
action-reaction  that  hEts  been  driving  the 
arms  race. 

It  Is  on  the  basis  of  arguments  such  as 
these  that  I  conclude  that  we  will  not  be 
more  secure  If  we  negotiate  to  incorporate 
some  damage  limiting  capabilities  at  SALT 
but  will  end  up  with  more  warheads,  more 
missiles,  and  a  more  fragile  stability  of  de- 
terrence. A  freeze  based  on  acceptance  of 
Tt^intmni  deterrence  as  a  strategy  goal  and 
on  a  prohibition  on  flight  tests  of  new  sys- 
tems would  combine  all  of  the  most  desirable 
goals  that  we  can  hope  for  from  Stage  I  of 
SALT.  This  is  why  I  strongly  advocate  sucb 
a  position. 

If  such  a  comprehensive  freeze  Vs  not  or 
cannot  be  negotiated,  then  I  believe  that  the 
most  Important  single  step  to  be  taken  at 
SALT  would  be  a  limit  on  large  ABM  sys- 
tems that  provide  extensive  coverage  to  u 
low  a  level  as  can  be  negotiated — preferably 
zero.  I  would  strongly  prefer  to  establish  a 
principle  of  comprehensive  limitations  on 
offensive  as  well  as  defensive  weapons  sys- 
tems even  If  such  limitations  were  to  fall 
short  of  the  freeze  that  I  have  advocated. 
However  I  believe  it  Is  of  primary  Importance 
to  limit  ABM.  No  difficulties  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table  should  be  allowed  to  seriously  Im- 
pede progress  toward  a  limit  or  a  total  ban  on 
large  ABM  systems. 

If  ABM's  are  banned,  there  can  be  no  con- 
ceivable reason  for  major  increases  of  the 
offensive  mUslle  forces.  However.  If  the  X3£. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  move  down  the  path 
toward  extensive  ABM  capabilities,  then  we 
will  have  lost  otir  best  hope  for  controlling 
the  arms  race  at  this  time.  We  will  truly  be- 
come Its  driven  slave.  As  I  have  argued.  It  is 
both  unnecessary  and  unfortunate  that  we 
now  find  ourselves  moving  down  the  path  to 
MIRV's  and  with  time  running  out  before  it 
win  be  too  late  to  turn  around.  The  ABM 
path  Is  much  worse  however  because  It 
threatens  potentially  the  entire  deterrent 
force  of  an  opjjonent — not  Just  the  fixed  land 
based  missiles  as  do  the  MIRV's.  With  MIRV's 
alone.  In  the  absence  of  ABM  defenses,  we 
both  remain  each  other's  hostage  and  a  bal- 
ance of  deterrence  can  be  maintained. 

To  conclude  I  have  argued  that  a  treaty 
negotiated  at  SALT  to  freeze  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  at  their  present  levels  along 
with  a  ban  on  the  testing  as  well  as  the  de- 
ployment of  new  weapons — including  ABM's 
and  MIRV's — will  stop  the  arms  race;  will 
allow  us  to  maintain  confidence  In  our  pres- 
ent deterrent  force;  and  can  be  readily  veri- 
fied. I  therefore  endorse  It  as  combining  all 
of  the  most  desirable  goals  we  can  hope  for 
from  Stage  I  of  SALT.  Short  of  accomplish- 
ing a  freeze,  I  think  the  most  Important  first 
step  at  SALT  is  to  prohibit,  or  severely  limit, 
ABM  defenses  with  large  radars  and  the 
potential  to  protect  people  and  cities.  I 
endorse  this  not  as  an  end  In  Itself  but  In 
the  context  of  the  vital  first  step  In  a  series 
of  many  towards  accomplishing  the  "impera- 
tive" of  arms  reductions. 

Although  I  have  provided  a  technical  basis 
for  the  views  expressed  here,  It  Is  quite  clear 
that  In  my  assessment  of  dangers  and  risks 
I  have  gone  beyond  purely  objective  criteria 
and  entered  Into  important  and  determining 
political  ones.  They  are  also  the  much  more 
difficult  criteria.  "Politics  Is  harder  than 
physics,"  Einstein  once  said. 

Recognizing  this,  I  think  It  is  also  clear 
that  we  must  look  to  our  political  leaders 
to  lead  the  way  with  the  vision  and  dedicated 
commitment  of  true  statesmen  to  a  real  halt 
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In  tb«  amu  race.  PatleDce  and  hard  teobnl- 
cal  work  are  necessary  for  assessing  and  bal- 
ancing the  dangers  and  risks.  But  much  more 
than  technicians  and  technical  analysl*  are 
needed  here — and  above  all  statesmanship, 
visionary  political  leadership,  and  the  deter- 
mination that  has  carried  pioneers  through 
deserts  and  over  oceans  and  mountaU^s  to 
seemingly  impossible  goals.  Otherwise  >xms 
control  may  never  get  a  chance  to  he^>  us 
survive. 


MANIFESTO  OP  ELECTED  POLTl  ICS 

Mr  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  in,  my 
State  of  Florida,  which  is  now  ninth  in 
population  among  the  50  States,  we  have 
at  Rollins  College  a  Center  for  Practical 
Politics,  organized  in  1958  under  a  grant 
by  the  Maurice  and  Laura  Falk  Founda- 
tion. For  12  years,  under  the  direqtion 
of  Chancellor  Hugh  F.  McKean  and  J'aul 
Douglass,  this  institution  has  played  an 
active  and  educational  role  in  both  ^or- 
ida  atKi  n&tional  politics.  Especially  it 
has  encouraged  citizen  participation 
through  political  parties.  By  more  than 
300  research  manuscripts  and  the  leader- 
ship of  four  generations  of  Rollins  grad- 
uates spread  across  the  Nation  in  elected 
ofiQce,  the  Center  for  Practical  Pontics 
has  become  an  influential  institution. 

This  spring  Chancellor  McKean  { and 
Dr.  Douglass,  «1th  their  staff  and  istu- 
dents — who  always  participate  in  eivery 
project  and  study — have  issued  a  "Mani- 
festo of  Elected  Politics."  As  a  Senator 
who  wEilked  the  State  in  campsugDing, 
this  manifesto  hsis  a  genuine  meaniiig  to 
me.  ' 

Mr.  President,  because  I  feel  I  this 
"Manifesto  of  Elected  Politics"  has  jspe- 
cial  interest  to  all  of  us,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  document  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dbcu- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Manifesto  of  Eu:cteo  PoLmcs 

We  call  upon  young  men  or  Integriiy  to 
give  their  lives  to  the  elected  offices  of  local, 
state,  and  national  government.  We  siuqmon 
them  to  the  practice  of  politics — a  ceilling 
which  is  highest,  the  most  necessary,  and 
most  strenuous  duty  in  our  society. 

The  process  of  politics  is  the  unavoidable 
task  in  our  society.  By  information,  i  dls- 
cxisslon,  criticism  and  controversy,  it  expllores 
problems  to  discover  alternative  cours^  of 
action.  Politics  persistently  asks  two  ques- 
tions. ( 1 )  What  Is  it  best  for  the  community 
to  do?  (2)  What  person  Is  beet  qualified  to 
do  the  job?  ; 

Because  our  body  politic  is  large  and  Com- 
plex, the  United  States  of  America  as  aj  rep- 
resentative republic  operates  through  elated 
officials  chosen  to  be  public  officers  byi  pri- 
vate citizens.  Those  elected  leaders  from  the 
city  hall  and  the  courthouse  to  the  \^hlte 
House  become  the  policy-makers  and  .pro- 
gram supervisors  of  the  nation.  By  Uielr 
leadership  they  create  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic climate  which  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  responsible  persons  and  human  Well- 
being. 

By  bridging  differences  of  opinion  which 
separates  people,  elected  representaitives 
chosen  at  the  polls  explore  and  define  the 
terms  on  which  citizens  can  cooperate.  Thus 
teamwork  is  established  by  negotiatloti  to 
agreement  and  comprehensive  decision-mak- 
ing Is  made  possible. 

Politics  mobilizes  and  iJIocates  resources 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  society  It  provides 
tbe  techiu>logy  by  which  private  citizens 
choose  public  officers  and  determine  ptibllc 
lames. 


The  most  Important  of  all  political  officer 
forever  remains  the  private  citizen  who  votes 
to  elect  qualified  fellow  citizens  to  staff  the 
Republic.  The  private  citizen  as  voter  has  the 
last  word.  In  a  democracy  he  wields  the 
ultimate  power.  He  is  the  well-spring  of  all 
other  authority.  He  is  the  agent  against 
tyranny  and  the  assurance  that  private  citi- 
zens (non-leaders)  by  elections  control  public 
offices  ( leaders ) . 

Politics,  like  medicine,  engineering,  law, 
and  architecture,  is  a  career.  Education  for 
elected  public  service  as  a  career  therefore 
needs  to  be  both  rigorous  and  precise.  To 
the  studies  which  prepare  men's  minds  for 
politics  must  be  added  those  experiences 
Which  equip  men  with  moral  stamina  and 
emotional  durability.  Such  education  must 
make  men  ready  rather  than  reluctant  to 
present  themselves  as  candidates  for  public 
office.  Candidates  must  be  stalwart  enough 
to  survive  public  scrutiny,  patient  enough  to 
endure  malicious  criticism,  and  brave  enough 
to  bear  up  under  personal  harassment.  They 
must  campaign  to  educate  the  voters  on  the 
real  Issues.  They  must  know  that  defeat  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  cause  Is  sometimes  personal 
cost  of  public  achievement. 

The  need  for  noble  young  men  to  engaije 
In  the  practice  of  p<rfltlcs  is  urgent.  The 
times  call  for  men  to  present  themselves  to 
the  Judgment  of  their  fellow  citizens  for  elec- 
tion to  office.  These  are  the  times  far  young 
men  to  select  for  themselves  careers  to  serve 
in  the  elected  offices  of  the  nation  and  to 
engage  In  the  vigorous  training  which  such 
life  mission  demands. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  CREATION  OP  A 
DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE  RE- 
VIEW BOARD 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
RoTH)  relating  to  the  creation  of  a 
Domestic  Intelligence  Review  Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Roth 

I  was  Interested  to  note  that  suggestions 
were  made  on  the  Senate  floor  yesterday  that 
Congress  should  create  a  Domestic  Intellig- 
ence Review  Board  to  supervise  various  sur- 
veillance activities  of  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  I  think  such  stigges- 
tlons  are  good,  except  that  they  come  a 
little  late. 

Actually,  such  a  review  board  Is  already 
established  by  law  as  a  result  of  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  last  year  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970. 

Title  Xn  of  that  Act  (PX.  91-452,  ap- 
proved October  15.  1970),  creates  a  fifteen- 
member  National  Commission  on  Individual 
Rights.  The  law  specifies  that  four  of  the 
members  be  Senators  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate;  four  of  the  members  be 
Representatives  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and  the  re- 
maining seven  members  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  all  seg- 
ments of  life  in  the  United  States. 

In  introducing  the  proposed  amendment 
to  S.  30  last  year,  I  said,  on  September  16, 
1970.  that  the  principal  purpose  of  the  com- 
mission would  be  to  review  the  effect  of  laws 
recently  enacted  as  a  means  of  combating 
crime  as  well  as  practices  of  the  executive 
branch  In  the  collection,  storage  and  use  of 
information  on  Individuals  and  their  result- 
ing impact  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

I  stated  at  that  time  that  I  believed  that 
the  Congress  and  not  the  Executive  branch 
should    establish    basic    policies    on    these 


matters.  The  Commission,  as  established  by 
the  law.  will  be  of  enormous  help  in  develop- 
ing guidelines  for  the  Congress  in  consider- 
ing new  legislation  in  the  field  of  executive 
data  collection  in  order  to  protect  Individual 
rights. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  learn  through 
this  Commission  when  It  begins  to  function 
on  January  1,  1972  if  our  basic  rights  are 
being  abridged  by  an  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  so  that  we  in  the  Congress  can  do 
something  about  it. 

The  National  Commission  on  Individual 
Rights  would  be  strictly  an  advisory  com- 
mission which  would  provide  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  with  advice  as  to 
whether  there  have  been  any  undue  infringe- 
ments on  individual  liberties.  The  Commis. 
slon  will  make  reports  at  least  every  two 
years  after  it  begins  in  office  next  January. 

I  welcome  the  support  of  other  Members 
of  the  Congress  for  this  Commission,  the 
creation  of  which  I  consider  a  vital  step  In 
the  preservation  of  the  individual  rights  and 
liberties  of  our  citizens. 


THOMAS  M.  REARDON— MEMBER 
OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  salute  one  of  South  E>a- 
kota's  outstanding  citizens,  Thomas  M. 
Reardon,  of  Sioux  Falls,  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Federal  Reserve  Advisory 
Council.  Mr.  Reardon 's  entire  life  dem- 
onstrates a  concern  for  individuals  as 
individuals  and  a  capacity  for  change 
to  meet  change.  He  brings  to  the  Advi- 
sory Council  not  only  an  astute  knowl- 
edge of  finance  and  banking,  but  a  sensi- 
tivity to  the  human  and  environmental 
needs  of  the  upper  Midwest.  His  service 
on  the  Council  will  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  and  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  men  of  his  commitment 
and  ability  serving  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle published  in  Commercial  West  for 
April  3  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cle was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thomas  M.  Reardon:  South  Dakota  Banker 

Is  Member  or  Federal  Reserve  Advisory 

CouNcn. 

How  to  go  from  farm  equipment  salesman 
to  successful  banker  to  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Advisory  Council  in  11  short 
years?  There  has  never  been  a  book  written 
on  it,  but  it  could  be  the  story  of  Thomas 
M.  Reardon,  newest  appointee  to  the  PAC. 

A  life-long  resident  of  Sioux  Falls,  8.D., 
Reardon  represents  the  Ninth  Federal  Re- 
serve District  on  the  Advisory  Council,  of- 
fering advice  and  reaction  to  national  mone- 
tary policy. 

There  must  have  been  days  during  the 
"dirty  30'8"  in  South  Dakota,  when  Tom 
Reardon  and  his  brother.  Scott,  wondered 
why  they  ever  got  Into  the  farm  equipment 
business.  But,  with  hard  work,  a  selling  phi- 
losophy based  on  helping  people,  extended 
credit  terms  for  farmers  and  Innovative  new 
products,  the  Reardon  brothers  built  the 
business  Into  one  of  the  largest  farm  equip- 
ment distributorships  In  the  Midwest. 

In  1959,  Tom  decided  to  try  his  hand  at 
banking  by  chartering  a  small  bank.  West- 
em  State  Bank,  in  the  western  part  of  Sioux 
Falls,  population  75,000.  The  bank  grew  from 
less  than  $l-milllon  in  deposits  to  $21-mll- 
Uon  In  11  years  at  a  40  percent  compounded 
growth  rate. 

"We  have  tried  to  build  a  financial  Insti- 
tution of  personalization  In  an  age  which 
has  tended  toward  imp>er8onallzatlon,"  says 
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Beardon,  who  learned  how  to  sell  kicking 
the  tires  of  worn  tractors. 

"People  want  to  be  treated  like  people," 
he  adds,  "and  unless  that  philosophy  la  prac- 
ticed In  business,  I  fear  the  result  could  be 
a  lack  of  vinderstandlng  and,  hence,  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  American  free  enterprise." 

personalization  at  Western  Bank  means 
practicing  the  slogan:  "The  bank  that  likes 
to  know  you  by  name."  To  this  day,  offi- 
cers fine  each  other  when  one  forgets  to  call 
t  customer  by  name. 

The  new  bank  also  led  the  area  by  estab- 
llsbing  a  reputation  for  scoring  local  bank- 
ing •■firsts."  including  computing  dally  in- 
terest paid  quarterly  on  savings  accounts,  es- 
Ubllahlng  an  independent  audit  by  CJA.s  of 
the  bank,  paying  five  percent  on  certiflcatee 
of  deposit,  building  a  four-lane,  straight- 
through  drlve-ln  faculty,  establishing  ad- 
vanced security  camera  equipment  and  pur- 
chasing career  suits  for  all  female  wnployeee. 

Personalization  has  also  meant  door-to- 
door  contacts  for  new  accounts,  an  exten- 
glve  direct-mail  campaign  and  a  host  of  other 
promotional  efforts  to  attract  Increased 
banking  business.  Including  a  business  policy 
of  knowing  customer  attitudes. 

The  story  of  a  small  successful  bank  might 
be  enough  to  write  about,  but  Tom  Reardon 
has  turned  his  sights  on  even  bigger  targets. 
Based  on  a  strong  sense  of  public  commit- 
ment and  social  conscience,  Reardon  has 
sought  other  ways  to  advance  his  Ideas  for 
improving  his  community,  state,  region  and 
nation. 

He  sees  banking  sis  a  public  service  and 
bankers  as  public  servants  who,  similarly  to 
elected  officials  and  government,  have  high 
obligations  to  work  for  the  public  good. 

Locally,  Reardon  helped  found  the  Sioux 
Palls  Industrial  and  Development  Founda- 
tion some  11  years  ago  to  generate  increased 
economic  growth.  Serving  as  vice  president, 
last  year,  he  helped  bag  the  Earth  Resources 
Observation  Satellite  (EROS)  data  reception 
center  for  the  Sioux  Palls  area,  which  holds 
the  possibility  of  becoming  one  of  the  major 
centers  of  America's  second-generation  space 
program  which  will  use  advanced  remote 
MOBlng  techniques  from  space. 

"While  we  have  concentrated  in  the  past 
on  discovering  outer  space,"  Reardon  noted, 
"the  EROS  program  holds  our  opportunity 
to  reap  some  of  the  returns  of  our  space  ex- 
penditures by  rediscovery  of  earth." 

Not  content  to  let  the  federal  govern- 
ment shoulder  the  entire  burden  of  the  proj  - 
ect,  Reardon  co-chalred  a  local  fund  drive 
which  raised  more  than  a  half-million  dol- 
lars In  three  weeks  to  buy  land  for  the  proj- 
ect as  a  gift  to  the  federal  government,  along 
with  having  ample  funds  to  help  with  some 
future  construction  costs. 

A  host  of  smaller  new  industries  have  also 
settled  In  the  Sioux  Falls  area  based  on  the 
development  group's  efforts. 

However,  Reardon  does  not  see  progress 
Just  In  terms  of  hardware  or  providing  more 
Jobs. 

'It  appears  to  me  people  have  shifted  from 
looking  so  hard  for  the  good  things  of  life 
and  now  search  for  the  good  life,"  he  notes. 
"The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  bank,  a  busi- 
nessman, all  of  us  have  certain  obligations 
to  become  attuned  to  changing  social 
attitudes." 

The  father  of  five  children,  Reardon 
fesBes  particular  concern  about  the  rest- 
lessness of  youth. 

"This  restlessness  has  generated  great  un- 
rest in  the  business  community,  the  family, 
fovernment,  the  churches;  all  of  our  basic 
Institutions."  says  Reardon.  "The  problems 
of  five  and  ten  years  ago  are  not  the  problems 
of  today." 

"It  appears  to  me  one  of  the  great  under- 
lying criticisms  by  some  of  our  youth  with 
present  society  is  the  tendency  for  many  of 
<"»  basic  Institutions  to  be  Inflexible  toward 
•^wige,"  he  adds.  "One  of  the  things  I  ap- 
PWClate  about  the  Federal  Reserve  System 


Is  that  It  Is  a  flexible  Institution  by  design; 
born  In  time  of  crisis  and  flexible  enough  to 
meet  change." 

"The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  a  vehicle 
which  can  be  responsive  to  the  public  In- 
terest without  political  pressure,"  Reardon 
notes.  "This  should  generate  confldence 
among  our  youth  who  fear  the  rigidity  of 
some  Institutions  and  also  serve  as  an  In- 
spiration to  governnaent,  schools,  churches, 
and  even  the  family,  on  premise  that  to  com- 
mand respect,  institutions  must  be  oontlnu- 
ally  relevant  to  change  within  society." 

He  credits  the  late  F>resldent  of  the  Ninth 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Hugh  Oalusha,  for  In- 
spiring many  of  the  banks  In  the  Upper  Mid- 
west to  become  more  responsive  to  change. 

"Hugh  was  able  to  recognize  the  unique- 
ness of  our  District — the  natural  Indepen- 
dence of  our  people,  the  seml-agrarlan  eco- 
nomic base — and  with  a  flexibility  that 
eturned  widespread  admiration,  he  stressed  on 
for  new  approaches  by  institutions  and  indi- 
viduals for  a  better  society.  He  had  solid  sup- 
port from  businessmen  and  bankers  through- 
out the  area.  It  was  a  strong  bond,  the  re- 
sults of  which  have  benefitted  every  citizen." 

Two  of  Reardon's  primary  concerns  are 
the  sometimes  lack  of  public  understanding 
of  various  national  decisions,  particularly 
among  youth,  and  the  pockets  of  clinging  de- 
sire by  some  to  bring  back  "the  good  old 
days." 

"I  think  one  of  our  great  problems  today, 
which  transcends  all  the  challenges  we  face, 
is  the  lack  of  proper  communications,"  he 
says.  "Our  growing  society  of  over  200  mil- 
lion people  has  complicated  the  problem  of 
communicating  with  each  other  and  our- 
selves. 

"Businesses,  banks,  government  and  people 
can  all  create  communication  barriers  which 
are  a  waste  of  our  resources,  a  stifling  of 
talents  and  a  source  of  eminent  frustration," 
says  Reardon.  "If  there  is  any  way  I  might 
be  helpful  in  lowering  communication  bar- 
riers, I  feel  my  time  well  spent." 

Personal  Involvement  Is  the  key,  he  says. 
"I  feel  as  we  increase  Involvement  we  can 
generate  tnist,  confldence  and  understanding 
of  the  particular  area  In  which  we  wca"k."  he 
notes.  "If  none  of  our  youth  are  really  in- 
volved In  banking  or  understand  It,  or  In 
any  other  area  of  business,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect them  to  share  with  their  peers  con- 
fidence in  one  of  our  basic  Institutions?" 

He  feels  a  pUot  college  student  advisory 
ptrogram  of  "In  field  service",  similar  to  the 
Congressional  intern  program,  could  well  be 
explored  by  District  bankers.  Practicing 
bankers  would  become  Involved  with  college 
professors  and  Interested  students  In  an  ad- 
visory program  unique  to  banking. 

"When  I  have  had  the  opportimlty  to  lec- 
ture on  a  college  campus  or  experience  a 
give-and-take  discussion  with  a  college  pro- 
fessor, I  am  alwa3rs  amazed  at  the  rejuvena- 
tion In  thought  and  stimulation  I  personally 
experience  frcm  such  sessions,"  he  says. 

It  is  a  similar  kind  of  involvement  vrhlch 
has  helped  the  continued  growth  of  Western 
Bank  as  the  Reardon  personal  philosophy 
of  "involvement"  bounces  new  ideas  and 
questions  off  his  board  of  directors,  staff, 
family  and  customers  as  fast  as  the  tennis 
balls  he  serves  during  a  favorite  pasttlme. 

"Secondly,  I  think  we  must  recognize  the 
so-called  'good  old  dasrs'  are  never  coming 
back  and  the  'good  new  days'  might  not  be 
quite  as  good  unless  we  are  properly  pre- 
pared," Reardon  says. 

He  feels  the  saga  of  the  "good  old  days"  Is 
founded  more  of  the  necessity  to  expand  on 
legends  to  assure  they  remain  a  monory 
than  on  reality. 

"I  doubt  anyone  really  wants  to  turn  the 
clock  back,"  notes  Reardon,  "and  I  am 
not  sure  we  have  time  to  look  back  any  long- 
er than  to  learn  some  lessons  from  our  past 
mistakes  and  then  look  forward  to  see  how 
we  can  help  make  better  days  down  the 
road." 


Reardon  also  assessee  what  he  feels  might 
become  an  important  change  In  consimier 
attitude  Influencing  the  direction  of  Ameri- 
can business. 

"In  the  past,  the  nmrket  place  looked  only 
to  dollars  and  cents,"  he  said.  "Today,  con- 
sumer concerns  face  new  dimensions  in  the 
market  place  that  b\isinees  must  recognize 
and  respond  to.  Social  weights,  cultural 
values  and  new  priorities  must  now  become 
part  of  the  business  world." 

"Today,  consumer  concerns  force  new 
dimensions  in  the  market  place  that  busi- 
ness must  recognize  and  respond  to.  Social 
weights,  cultural  values  and  new  priorities 
need  now  bec<»ne  part  of  the  businses  world. 

"The  ecological-conscious  consumer  is  be- 
ginning to  exercise  his  social  concern  in  eco> 
nomic  terms."  Reardon  adds.  "This  places  a 
vast  new  dimensdon  on  the  market  place. 

"Similarly,  new  factors,  other  than  salary, 
are  influencing  the  labor  market  which  has 
created  economic  nuances  of  new  magni- 
tude," he  says.  "Employees  rank  other  em- 
ployment conditions  ahead  of  salary  in  se- 
lecting positions. 

"I  think  one  of  the  important  things 
we  must  realize,  as  we  work  to  make  our  in- 
stitutions respoiLslve  to  change.  Is  that  cap- 
ital limitations  and  technological  restraints. 
Included  In  the  added  dimensions  of  today's 
market,  means  simply  we  cannot  have  every- 
thing now,"  he  notes.  "I  suppose  one  of  the 
complicating  factors  Is  the  illusion  we  can 
have  all  things  right  now  caused  by  great 
technological  achievements  such  as  the  land- 
ing of  man  on  the  moon. 

"We  might  be  able  to  have  instant  pota- 
toes. Instant  coffee  and  Instant  communica- 
tions; but  Instant  wealth,  instant  happiness 
all  the  time.  Is  an  Impossible  Illusion. 

"We  must  set  priorities,  and  as  we  set  prior- 
ities, learn  to  trade  some  of  the  least  desir- 
able priorities.  In  terms  of  the  public  good, 
for  the  most  necessary  needs  of  society,"  he 
adds. 

Reardon  shuns  any  hint  of  trying  to  bc- 
'•ome  a  reformer  in  banking,  on  the  advisory 
Council,  or  in  business. 

"I  find  it  exciting  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  express  personal  views  and  try  out  personal 
theories."  notes  Reardon.  "This  is  one  of  the 
real  thrills  I  have  found  in  business.  I  think 
many  of  today's  young  people  will  flnd  this  is 
true  as  they  get  Involved  themselves." 

"It  Is  a  wonderful  form  of  self-expression," 
he  adds,  "and  opportunities,  such  as  my  se- 
lection to  the  Federal  Reserve  Advisory 
Council,  afford  an  opportunity  not  only  to 
help  as  best  I  can  the  people  and  businesses 
of  the  Ninth  Federal  Reserve  District,  but  also 
to  express  what  I  hope  are  useful  points  of 
view." 

At  a  time  when  economic  news  Is  front- 
page news  In  America  and  many  suggest  we 
face  everything  from  a  crisis  in  the  economy 
to  a  crisis  In  human  thought,  men  like  T.  M. 
Reardon  help  provide  direction  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  prudent  progress. 

"When  I  hear  comments  of  various  types 
on  the  crisis  our  nation  faces.  I  must  agree 
we  have  some  tremendous  challenges  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  reshaping  our  society,"  he 
notes,  "but  I  am  always  reminded  that  the 
Chinese  Idiom  for  crisis  Is  a  two-part  word; 
the  first  meaning  danger,  but  the  second 
meaning  opportrinlty. 

"If  we  can  concentrate  on  the  opportunity 
during  any  time  of  crisis.  It  Is  my  firm  beUef 
America  has  many  happy  years  and  better 
days  ahead,"  Reardon  says,  "and  an  impor- 
tant part  of  opportunity  is  being  responsive 
to  changing  priorities  and  keeping  confidence 
In  the  decialon  makers." 


DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  PROFIT 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
recent  past,  allegations  have  appeared  to 
the  press  relating  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  and  a  re- 
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port  Issued  on  defense  Industry  profit. 
The  study  was  requested  by  tha  TJB. 
Congress  In  the  Armed  Forces  Appro- 
priations Act  for  1970.  Columnist*  had 
made  an  allegations  Implying  thj^t  the 
QAO  had  altered  the  preliminary  draft 
of  the  report  as  a  result  of  certain  pres- 
sure applied  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

As  chairman  of  the  SubcommittJee  on 
Legislative  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  I  requested  a  re- 
sponse to  these  allegations  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
Elmer  B.  Staats.  The  GAO  has  been  an 
effective  and  responsible  arm  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  and  provides  an  invaluable 
service  to  this  branch  of  Govem|nent. 
The  allegations  made  by  members  fcf  the 
press  obviously  required  an  answer,  but 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  no  response  was 
requested  of  the  QAO.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  reply  made  bj  Mr. 
Staats  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  qelieve 
that  when  this  is  reviewed,  it  will, erase 
all  doubt  and  question  concerning ,  these 
implications. 

There  being  no  objection,  tho  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoIid.  as 
follows : 

COMPTROLUSR  GXNIHAL  OT  THX 

UNirro  States  J 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  5, 1971. 
Hon.  Ernkst  p.  Hollikcs,  I 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Legislative 
Branch.  Committee  on  Appropribtions, 
U.S.  Senate.  j 

DxAB  Mb.  Chairman:  Reference  Is  ra^e  to 
inquiry  with  respect  to  the  allegatlonsj-whlch 
have  appeared  recently  In  the  press  rtlatlng 
to  a  report  Issued  on  March  17  on  defease 
Industry  profits.  This  study  had  be^n  re- 
quested by  the  Congress  In  the  ArmedJPorces 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act  foB  1970. 
The  allegation  carried  by  two  columnls^  were 
based  on  a  comparison  of  a  prelliilnary 
"leaked"  draft  with  a  subsequent  revision 
of  the  draft.  While  the  preliminary  dr^ft  was 
available  to  other  members  of  the  presf ,  they 
did  not  carry  such  allegations. 

The  allegations  of  the  two  column^ts  In 
several  widely  clrcxilated  news  storl^  Im- 
plied that  the  GAO  had  followed  an  ujiusual 
and  Improper  prooed»ire  In  obtaining  com- 
ments from  contractor  associations  a|id  de- 
fense agencies,  and  had  altered  th^  facts 
and  conclvislons  as  a  result  of  "pressure" 
from  these  agencies  and  assoclatlont.  You 
asked  that  I  su;^ly  a  statement  olj  these 
allegations  and  our  response  to  themj 

X.   ALLEGATION  ' 

QAO  followed  an  unusual  and  iniproper 
procedure  In  obtaining  comments  fr<jm  de- 
fense agencies  and  contractor  associations  in 
asking  them  to  review  and  comment  on  a 
preliminary  draft  of  the  report. 

Response  j 

It  haa  been  the  policy  of  th«  OAO  for  many 
years  to  refer  draft  reports  of  this  Office  to 
agencies,  organizations,  and  others  tpeclfl- 
c&lly  affected  to  obtain  their  views.  With  re- 
spect to  contractors,  the  written  policy  es- 
tablishing this  procedure  goes  back  to  1956; 
and  the  practice  had  been  followed  la  many 
cases  earlier  than  that.  This  procedure  is 
designed  to  enable  the  OAO  to  have  available 
any  disagreements  as  to  factual  accuracy  or 
completeness  of  the  report  as  well  as  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  our  findings  and  con- 
clusions. We  believe  it  important  n^t  only 
that  we  consider  these  comments  prior  to 
oompleting  our  rejxMt  to  provide  rea«onjU>Ie 
ass\irance  that  our  raports  are  accurate,  fair, 
complete  and  ob}active,  but  that  we  »lao  re- 
flect In  our  reports  to  Congress  suchi  differ- 


ences as  may  exist.  The  procedure  fcHlowed 
m  this  Instance  Is  Identical  to  that  followed 
In  previous  reports. 

3.    ALLEGATION 

OAO  was  subjected  to  "pressure"  to  alter 
its  concluislons  and  recommendations. 

Response 
There  was  no  pressure  of  any  type. 
Neither  I  nor  any  member  of  our  staff  re- 
ceived any  follow-up  communications,  oral 
of  written,  from  the  associations  or  agen- 
cies beyond  the  formal  responses  to  our  re- 
quest of  January  8,  1971,  for  their  views. 
The  last  response  was  made  available  to  this 
Office  on  February  12. 

3.    ALLEGATION 

The  analysis  in  the  report  of  146  Indi- 
vidual contracts  was  more  "representative" 
of  defense  profits  than  the  4-year  review  of 
total  contractor  profits  (1966  to  1969);  how- 
ever the  GAO  subordinated  the  first  analysis 
by  shifting  Its  location  In  the  report  from 
chapter  2  (first  draft)  to  chapter  6  (final 
draft). 

Response 

The  report  contained  two  sets  of  data  to 
serve  two  different  piirposes:  (a)  the  4- 
year  analysis,  reporting  on  more  than  60 
percent  of  all  defense  procurement  for  the 
period,  was  designed  to  meet  the  statutory 
directive  to  this  Office;  (b)  the  analysis  of 
146  Individual  contracts  was  designed  to 
examine  initial  profit  objectives  with  profits 
actually  realized,  and  to  determine  if  It 
was  practical  to  develop  profit  data  by  cc«i- 
tract  in  order  to  ascertain  If  there  was  a 
wide  range  of  profits  as  a  percent  of  Invested 
capital.  Interest  in  this  type  of  analysis  had 
been  expressed  during  the  hearings  which 
lead  to  the  statutory  directive. 

We  believe  It  only  logical  that  the  final 
draft  have  the  4-year  analysis  placed  first 
and  the  second  analysis  clearly  Identified 
and  differentiated  from  the  first.  Since  the 
entire  report  was  only  55  pages  and  con- 
tained a  4',^  page  summary,  we  did  not  agree 
that  there  was  any  "alteration"  or  "burying" 
of  the  data. 

The  apparent  reason  for  the  press  in- 
terest In  the  146  contract  analysis  was  the 
higher  profits  refiectetl.  The  final  draft  makes 
It  clear  that  the  146  contracts  was  not  a 
valid  statistical  sample  and  that  this  analy- 
sis served  an  entirely  different  purpose  from 
the  4-year  analysis.  Had  the  analysis  of  Indi- 
vidual contracts  shown  a  lower  profit  rate, 
it  is  Interesting  to  specifiate  whether  the 
two  columnists  would  have  found  the  mat- 
ter of  such  great  Interest. 

4.    ALLEGATION 

The  fini^i  report  was  "drastically  altered" 
and  "softened"  to  be  less  critical  and  key 
data  was  subordinated. 

Response 

Aside  from  the  reordering  of  the  chapters 
mentioned  above,  the  revised  draft  contains 
numeroiis  editorial  changes  of  the  type  which 
take  place  In  virtuallv  every  report  Issued  by 
this  Office.  The  two  columnists  neglected  to 
Indicate,  however,  that  not  a  single  figure  in 
the  report  had  been  altered  at  any  stage  In 
the  drafting  of  the  report,  and  none  was 
added  or  deleted  as  res\ilt  of  agency  or  con- 
tractor views  Nor  do  they  mention  that  the 
conclusions  In  the  report,  which  Is  critical  of 
the  way  In  which  profit  objectives  have  been 
established  on  defense  contracts  in  the  past, 
remain  luichanged. 

Our  report  is  critical  of  the  present  prac- 
tice of  negotiating  contracts  whereby  profit 
objectives  aro  based  primarily  on  cost  of  sales. 
We  believe  the  policy  should  be  revised  to 
place  more  emphasis  on  the  total  amount  of 
contractor  capital  required.  The  report  states 
that  "by  relating  profits  to  costs,  contractors 
have  little  Incentive  to  make  investments  In 
equipment  which  increase  efficiency  and  re- 
duce cost."  The  report  also  notes  that  the  De- 


partment of  Defense  haa  been  considering 
this  matter  since  1962  "and  OAO  believes 
that  It  Is  tims.  tc  move  ahead." 

It  was  primarily  to  obtain  the  views  ot 
agencies  ana  contractors  on  this  issue  that 
we  requestea  comments  on  our  draft  report. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  that  many  contractors 
agree  with  oiir  position  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  officials  have  been  quoted  In 
the  press  as  agreeing  generally  with  our 
recommendations. 

I  appreciate  this  opportxinlty  to  set  the 
record  straight.  This  Office  plays  an  Impor- 
tant role  as  an  arm  of  the  Congress  In  assur- 
ing that  Government  programs  are  managed 
effectively  and  economically.  It  is  Important 
that  we  carry  out  this  responsibility  in  aa 
effective  and  Impartial  manner:  It  is  also  Im- 
IK>rtant  that  Members  of  Congress  have  the 
confidence  that  we  have  made,  and  wUl  con- 
tinue to  make,  every  effort  to  carry  out  our 
responsibilities  In  this  manner. 
Sincerely, 

Elbiek  B.  Staats. 


PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  for 
January  1971.  contains  a  most  helpful 
article  on  the  application  in  Vietnam  of 
the  third  Geneva  Convention  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  author,  Charles  W.  Havens  m, 
has  supplied  a  careful  description  of  the 
relevant  provisions  of  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention.  He  argues  forcefully  for  its 
application  to  the  Indochina  conflict, 
notwithstanding  North  Vietnamese  con- 
tentions that  captured  American  pilots 
are  not  entitled  to  protection  because 
they  are  "war  criminals"  within  its  res- 
ervation to  the  agreement.  He  argues 
further  that  while  the  convention's  text 
does  not,  except  in  the  case  of  sick  or 
wounded  prisoners,  explicitly  provide  for 
repatriation  during  continued  hostilities, 
such  an  obligation  should  be  implied 
from  the  basic  humanitarian  principles 
which  are  Implicit  in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Release  and  Repatklation  or  Vietnau 

PSISONEBS 

(By  Charles  W.  Havens  m) 
(Note. — A  number  of  questions  Involving 
International  law  have  arisen  as  a  result 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  In  spite  of  growing 
public  Interest  in  the  release  and  repatriation 
of  prisoners  of  war,  there  has  been  little,  if 
any,  legal  analysis  of  the  obligations  of  th» 
combatants  to  release  and  repatriate  tb« 
other  side's  soldiers  captured  during  the 
conflict  and  held  as  prisoners.) 

Article  4  of  the  Geneva  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War» 
sets  forth  the  standards  for  classifying  cap- 
tives as  prisoners  of  war.  This  article  provides 
In  part  that  prisoners  of  war  are  persona 
who  are  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  a 
party  to  the  conflict.  All  captured  American 
servicemen.  Including  the  pilots  and  air- 
crewmen  detained  by  North  Vietnam,  were 
uniformed  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  a 
party  to  the  conflict  and  are  prisoners  of 
war  clearly  within  the  provisions  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

The  United  States  and  the  government  of 
Vietnam  have  accorded  prisoner  of  war  status 
on  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  forces 
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even  beyond  that  required  by  the  convention. 
The  right  of  these  captives  on  both  sides 
to  be  accorded  prisoner  of  war  status  should 
be  above  question. 

There  are  now  more  than  1,600  American 
servicemen  who  are  legally  considered  "miss- 
ing" In  Southeast  Asia  and  who  may  be  In 
the  hands  of  North  Vietnam  or  its  Pathet 
Lao  and  Viet  Cong  allies.  Approximately  460 
of  these  Americans  are  listed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  "captured",  but  since 
the  other  side  has  not  provided  a  list  acknowl- 
edging all  the  men  who  are  captured,  the 
total  number  of  men  who  may  be  prisoners 
of  war  Is  at  this  date  still  not  known.  Pre- 
viously, the  other  side  has  stated  that  the 
total  number  of  prisoners  is  a  military  secret 
which  would  not  be  revealed.  From  time  to 
time  we  have  learned  from  various  sources 
that  men  previoiisly  known  only  to  be  miss- 
ing were  captured.  This  fact,  when  coupled 
with  the  large  number  who  are  known  only 
to  be  missing,  has  led  many  to  conclude  that 
the  actual  number  of  men  captured  is  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  the  number  now 
listed  as  "captured".  Unfortunately,  too, 
some  of  the  men  who  believed  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  available  evidence  to  have  been 
ci^tured  probably  did  not  survive.  It  Is  hoped 
the  number  of  families  which  will  receive 
this  crushing  news  will  be  small. 

Also,  there  are  members  of  the  Free  World 
Military  Assistance  Forces  and  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  who  are 
in  a  missing  status  and  may  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Here,  however,  the  basic  In- 
formation Is  not  as  readily  available. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  there  are 
now  more  than  33,000  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  held  in  six  prisoner  of 
war  camps  operated  by  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  Each  of  these  has 
been  classified  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Approxi- 
mately 7,000  of  these  prisoners  of  war  are 
North  Vietnamese,  and  the  remaining  num- 
ber are  either  Viet  Cong  from  South  Viet- 
nam or  regrouped  south  Vietnamese  who 
elected  In  1954  to  go  north,  later  returned 
to  the  South  and  took  up  arms  with  the  Viet 
Cong. 

The  first  American  pilot  known  to  have 
been  captured  by  North  Vietnam  Is  Lt. 
Everett  Alvarez.  He  was  shot  down  and  cap- 
tured on  August  5,  1964.  The  best  available 
evidence  today  suggests  that  h«  Is  still  a 
prisoner.  Last  August,  Lt.  Alvarez  had  been 
a  prisoner  of  war  in  North  Vietnam  for  six 
years,  an  unprecedented  duration  for  any 
American  serviceman.  The  fact  that  Lt.  Al- 
varez's fate  Is  shared  to  almost  as  great  an 
extent  by  hundreds  of  other  men,  many  of 
whom  are  known  to  be  sick  or  injured,  with- 
out any  prospect  of  release  in  sight,  drama- 
tlaes  the  need  to  effect  the  repatriation  of 
all  captured  servicemen  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  fate  of  the  more  than  33,000  service- 
men of  the  other  side  who  are  prisoners  of 
war  in  South  Vietnam  is  Important  to  them, 
their  families  and  a  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam.  Although  these  latter  pris- 
oners are  receiving  food  and  treatment  gen- 
erally In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
0*  the  Geneva  Convention,  years  of  ci^tlvlty 
with  attendant  separation  from  family  and 
banishment  from  society  are  not  productive 
humanitarian  goals.  Rather,  their  Imprison- 
ment serves  only  to  delay  an  ultimate  settle- 
ment and  their  assimilation  into  society. 

All  parties  to  the  conflict  have  an  easily 
identifiable  interest  In  the  prompt  release 
»ad  repatriation  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  All 
persons  Interested  in  seeing  the  realization 
of  the  humanitarian  alms  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  should  have  an  equally  strong 
Interest  in  the  realization  of  this  same  goal. 
How  do  we  get  there  from  here? 

*EC1IIT    CONTLICTS    GIVE     HISTORICAL    LESSONS 

At  best,  the  lessons  of  the  more  recent 
International  conflicts  can  serve  only  as 
piJde  posts  or  danger  signs  to  us  in  seeking 
to  resolve  questions  of  release  and  repatria- 


tion in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Vietnam  is 
not  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  War,  nor  Is  Viet- 
nam the  Korean  War  of  1950-1953.  Vietnam 
today  Is  not  even  the  French-Indochina  war 
which  supposedly  was  resolved  by  the  1964 
Geneva  agreement.  Still,  each  of  these  his- 
torical conflicts  has  something  of  value  tot 
our  examination. 

The  Arab-Israeli  War  shows  us  a  rela- 
tively good  lesson  of  prompt  wholesale  re- 
patriation of  prisoners  of  war  soon  after 
the  formal  cessation  of  continuous  hostili- 
ties. The  fact  that  Israel  promptly  repatri- 
ated far  greater  numbers  of  Arab  prisoners 
than  the  Arab's  side  is  a  good  expression  of 
the  proper  humanitarian  Intent  which 
should  motivate  any  repatriation.  Repatri- 
ation Is  not  a  "trade",  or  "barter",  or  "ex- 
change" in  the  language  of  the  tradesmen. 
It  Is  a  plain  and  simple  requirement  that 
all  parties  to  a  conflict  ;>ermlt  all  their  pris- 
oners of  war  to  return  home. 

The  1954  Agreement  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  French-Indochina  War  shows  us  that 
even  a  sound  agreement  requires  good  faith 
performance  before  the  results  are  satisfac- 
tory. Article  21  provided: 

"(a)  AU  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  In- 
ternees of  Vietnam,  French,  and  other  na- 
tionalities captured  since  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  in  Vietnam  during  military  opera- 
tions or  In  any  other  circumstances  of  wax 
and  In  any  part  of  the  territory  of  Vietnam 
shall  be  liberated  within  a  period  of  thirty 
(30)  days  after  the  date  when  the  cease-fire 
becomes  effective  in  each  theater. 

"(b)  The  term  'civilian  Internees'  is  un- 
derstood to  mean  sUl  persons  who.  having 
in  any  way  contributed  to  the  political  and 
armed  struggle  between  the  two  parties,  have 
been  arrested  for  that  reason  and  have  been 
kept  In  detention  by  either  party  during  the 
period  of  hostilities. 

"(c)  All  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  in- 
ternees held  by  either  psjty  shall  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  other  party,  who  shall  give  them  all  pos- 
sible assistance  in  proceeding  to  their  coun- 
try of  origin,  place  of  habitual  residence,  or 
the  zone  of  their  choice." 

Since  this  agreement  called  for  the  sur- 
rendering of  prisoners  in  the  first  instance  to 
"the  other  party",  presumably  it  made  no 
provision  for  instances  wherein  a  prisoner 
did  not  want  to  return  to  the  control  of  his 
own  forces.  In  practice,  significant  numbers 
of  prisoners  of  war  were  released  by  both 
sides  within  the  prescribed  thirty-day  pe- 
riod or  shortly  after.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  charges  and  countercharges  that  thou- 
sands of  prisoners  of  war  had  not  been  re- 
leased. The  International  Control  Commis- 
sion was  ineffective  in  obtaining  additional 
releases  from  North  Vietnam.  Thus,  the 
agreement  for  release  was  sound,  but  its  ex- 
ecution left  something  to  be  desired  be- 
cause of  the  significant  number  of  prisoners 
who  did  not  return  and  for  whom  there  was 
no  satisfactory  accounting. 

The  1962  Protocol  to  the  Declaration  on 
the  Neutrality  of  Laos  dealt  with  the  release 
of  captured  p>ersonnel  in  a  clear,  uncom- 
plicated manner.  It  simply  provided  in  Arti- 
cle 7  that: 

"All  foreign  military  persons  and  civHians 
captured  oar  interned  during  the  ooxirse  of 
hostilities  in  Laos  shall  be  released  within 
thirty  days  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
Protocol  and  handed  over  by  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernment of  Laos  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Governments  of  the  countries  of  which 
they  are  nationals  in  order  that  they  may 
proceed  to  the  destination  of  their  choice." 

Again,  execution  was  less  than  completely 
satisfactory. 

In  Korea,  the  release  and  repatriation  of 
prisoners  of  war  w«s  the  single  most  con- 
troversial aspect  of  the  negotiations  and 
certainly  the  agenda  item  which  required  the 
longest  time  to  resolve.  Some  might  say  that 
It  was  never  resolved  In  view  of  the  large 
niunber  of  Americans  who  were  not  satis- 


factorily accounted  for  and  who  were  much 
later  classified  as  "died  while  captured"  or 
"died  whUe  missing".  In  July,  1951,  the 
Korean  armistice  negotiations  began,  and 
although  the  fighting  continued,  there  was 
no  major  ground  offensive.  By  the  end  of 
May,  1952,  substantial  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  all  but  one  major  point  of 
negotiation — repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war. 
In  this  regard,  the  difficulty  lay  In  resolving 
the  question  of  "voluntary"  repatriation.  In 
short,  would  tLere  be  forced  repatriation  of 
unwilling  pristmers?  After  many  months  ot 
stalemate,  the  issue  was  finally  reserved. 
There  was  no  forced  repatriation  of  prisoners. 
But  in  the  meantime,  all  i}rtsonere  on  both 
sides  suffered  the  !>alns  of  captivity  for  many 
more  months,  and,  indeed,  many  died  during 
this  period  of  internment. 

North  Vietnam  adhered  to  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  June  28,  1957.  The  United 
States  ratified  It  on  August  2.  1955,  and  it 
came  into  force  six  months  later.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  acceded  In  1953.  The 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(I.CR.C.)  in  1965  declared  that  the  Geneva 
Conventions  are  fully  In  force  in  the  Vietnam 
confiict  and  that  all  parties  are  bound  to 
adhere  to  their  terms.  North  Vietnam  has 
stated  that  It  does  not  consider  the  conven- 
tion a{^llcable  to  Americans  because  the 
pilots  and  aircrew  held  by  It  are  criminals, 
or  "air  pirates",  subject  to  the  laws  of  North 
Vietnam  and  not  prisoners  of  war.  The 
relevant  article  of  the  convention  dealing 
with  classification  of  captives  is  Article  4.  As 
previously  mentioned,  American  servicemen 
held  by  North  Vietnam  cleej-ly  qualify  as 
prisoners  of  war  under  this  article  and  are 
entitled  to  treatment  in  accordance  with  the 
precepts  of  the  convention.  North  Vietnam's 
contention  that  the  convention  is  not 
applicable  because  there  has  been  no  declara- 
tion of  war  is  not  recognized  by  the  l.CSL.C. 
or,  to  my  knowledge,  by  any  other  non- 
Communist  bloc  nation.  As  a  legal  argument, 
it  is  simply  not  taken  seriously.  Article  2  ot 
the  convention  states  that  it  is  applicable 
"to  all  cases  of  declared  war  or  of  any  other 
armed  conflict  which  may  arise  between  two 
or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  Convention, 
even  If  the  state  of  war  is  not  recognized  by 
one  of  them ".  As  the  I.CR.C.  has  declared, 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  clearly  an  armed  conflict 
of  aa  International  character  in  whit^i  the 
tail  convention  is  applicable.  The  existence 
of  this  International  conflict  has  been 
recognized  by  the  United  States  and  the 
XXIst  Conference  of  the  International  Red 
Cross.  Although  it  claims  that  the  oonven- 
tlon  does  not  apply  to  its  captives.  North 
Vietnam  has  maintained  consistently,  even 
In  the  force  of  overwhelming  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  it  treats  the  captured  servioe- 
men  humanely. 

DTTB    PBOCESS   GUAKANTXES    NOT    OBSERVED 

Any  contention  by  North  Vietnam  that  its 
reservation  to  Article  85  of  the  convention 
p>erm!ts  it  to  deny  prisoner  of  war  status  to 
captured  American  servicemen  is  also  with- 
out merit.  Article  85  provides  that  "prison- 
ers of  war  prosecuted  under  the  laws  of  the 
Detaining  Power  for  acts  committed  prior  to 
capture  shall  retain,  even  If  convicted,  the 
benefits  of  the  present  Convention".  Ini- 
tially, the  clause  presupposes  prisoner  of  war 
status,  which  North  Vietnam  has  denied. 
Secondly,  there  have  been  no  conTlctlons 
that,  in  any  event,  require  certain  due  proc- 
ess guarantees  which  North  Vietnam  would 
never  observe.'  And  thirdly,  there  are  no 
known  grounds  for  any  such  convictions. 
The  bombing  policy  for  North  Vietnam  ob- 
served to  an  unprecedented  degree  the  laws 
of  war.  The  targets  were  military  supporting 
facilities,  and  the  operating  Instructions  were 
strictly  drawn  to  minimize  collateral  damage 
and  injury  to  the  civilian  populace.  In  fact, 
in  pursuing  such  a  restricted  air  war,  the 
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pilots  were  Inciirrliig  greater  liais  to  tjbeir 
own  safety.  In  abort,  there  has  been  no  ferl- 
flcfttlon  of  North  Vietnam's  charges  thaq  the 
Americans  are  war  criminals. 

The  Viet  Cong  does  not  claim  that  |  the 
soldiers  captured  by  Its  forces  are  other  tthan 
prisoners  of  war,  but  It  maintains  that  ^t  Is 
not  a  party  to  the  convention.  The  I.C  Ji.C. 
considers  the  Viet  Cong  bound  by  the] ad- 
herence of  both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  United  States,  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, the  Republic  of  Korea,  Avistralta.  Thai- 
land, Philippines  and  New  Zealand  havaj  ac- 
Itnowledged  the  applicability  of  the  conien- 
Uon  and  assured  the  I.C.R.C.  of  their  men- 
tion to  honor  it.'  I 

In  South  Vietnam,  prisoners  of  jwar, 
whether  Viet  Cong  or  North  Vietnamese^  are 
turned  over  to  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  for  Internsient  In  six  prisoners  of 
war  camps.  This  procedure  Is  sanctioned  by 
Article  13  of  the  convention  because  S^uth 
Vietnam  Is  a  party  to  the  convention  and  is 
willing  and  able  to  apply  the  converitlon. 
South  Vietnam  also  permits  the  I.C.R.Ct  to 
Inspect  regularly  the  camps  where  these 
prisoners  are  held. 

T7NTnED    BTATXS    BKARS    SPBCIAL    CONCIXI* 

As  mentioned  previously,  both  N^rth 
Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  hold  prlsoOers. 
Therefore,  the  critical  parties  concerned  With 
the  actual  release  or  repatriation  of  prlsoters 
are  South  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam,  and  the 
Viet  Cong.*  Of  course.  In  terms  of  hum<ail- 
tarlan  interest  as  well  as  governmental  and 
public  preoccupation,  the  United  States 
beers  a  special  concern. 

If  we  look  to  the  convention  as  the  prin- 
cipal authority.  Article  118  states  simply  that 
"Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  released  and  re- 
patrUted  without  delay  after  the  cessation 
of  active  hoetllltles."  It  provides  that  this 
should  be  done  with  or  In  the  absenc*  of 
any  agreement.  Article  118  also  deals  with  the 
costs  of  repatriation. 

Article  119  and  Articles  46-48.  whlcU  it 
references,  deal  primarily  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  party  to  see  that  repatrlatlcwi  Is 
effected  In  a  manner  that  la  In  the  beet 
Interests  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  e.g.,  the 
captor  must  provide  sufficient  food  and  wfcter 
to  maintain  their  health,  provide  proper  eare 
at  sick  and  wounded  and  return  designated 
personal  Items.  The  last  three  paragraphs 
of  Article  119.  however,  provide  for  the  re- 
tention of  prisoners  of  war  against  whom 
criminal  proceedings  for  indictable  offetses 
are  pending  or  whose  punishment  for  t^ese 
offenses  has  not  been  completed. 

The  preceding  articles  dealt  with  repatria- 
tion at  the  close  of  hostilities.  Articles  109 
through  117  cover  direct  repatriation  and 
accommodation  In  neutral  countries  ^ven 
when  the  hostilities  may  very  well  be  oon- 
tlnulng  at  an  active  pace  between  the  bel- 
ligerents. These  articles  oould  apply  tothe 
Vietnam  conflict  now,  and  to  what  mjany 
believe  will  be  the  prevailing  situation  |  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  | 

Article  109  requires  a  party  to  returi  to 
their  own  country  all  willing  "seriously 
wounded  and  seriously  sick  prisoners  of  war 
after  having  cared  for  them  until  they  are 
fit  to  travel."  The  succeeding  article  provides 
further  definition  of  these  categories  of  sick 
aiMl  wounded  who  are  entitled  to  direct  re- 
patriation; "(1)  Incurably  wounded  and 
(Ick,  whose  mental  or  phjraical  fitness  soems 
to  have  been  gravely  diminished.  (3) 
Wounded  and  sick  who,  according  to  medical 
opinion,  are  not  likely  to  recover  within  one 
year,  whose  condition  requires  treatment  and 
whose  mental  or  physical  fitness  aeemt  to 
have  been  gravely  diminished.  (3)  Wouilded 
and  sick  who  have  recovered,  but  whose  cten- 
tal  or  physical  fitness  seems  to  have  Deen 
gravely  and  permanently  diminished." 

Article  110  also  provides  th&t  the  follow- 
ing may  be  accommodated  in  a  nei^tral 
country:  "(1)  Wounded  and  sick  whose!  re- 
covery may  be  expected  within  one  year  of 
the  date  of  the  wound  or  the  beginning  of 


the  illness,  if  treatment  in  a  neutral  country 
might  Increase  the  prospects  of  a  more  cer- 
tain and  speedy  recovery.  (3)  Prisoners  of 
war  whose  mental  or  physical  health,  ac- 
cording to  medical  opinion,  is  seriously 
threatened  by  continued  captivity,  but  whose 
accommodation  in  a  neutral  country  might 
remove  such  a  threat." 

If  the  parties  do  not  agree  on  a  method 
for  determining  which  prisoners  qualify  for 
direct  repatriation  or  accommodation  in  a 
neutral  country,  Article  110  provides  that  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  Convention's 
Model  Agreement  and  Regulations  Concern- 
ing Mixed  Medical  Commissions  shall  be 
applied. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  relating 
to  direct  repatriation  at  the  close  of  hostili- 
ties and  those  covering  repwitrlatlon  or  intern- 
ment in  a  neutral  country  of  certain  sick  or 
wounded  prisoners  of  war  are  straightfor- 
ward and  clear.  If  the  war  is  over,  prisoners 
of  war  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
return  to  their  home  country.  During  the 
war,  the  seriously  sick  or  wounded  who  are 
willing  should  be  repatriated  directly  or  in- 
terned In  a  neutral  country  for  the  duration 
of  the  hostilities. 

The  convention  does  not  establish  equally 
detailed  principles  and  procedures  for  the 
general  release  or  repatriation  of  healthy 
prisoners  of  war  while  the  hostilities  con- 
tinue. Article  109  does  state  that  the  parties 
to  a  conflict  may  conclude  by  agreements  for 
direct  repatriation  or  Internment  In  a  neutral 
country  "of  able  bodied  prisoners  of  war  who 
have  undergone  a  long  period  of  captivity". 
This  provision  does  not  seem  necessary  be- 
cause the  parties  could  repatriate  all  prison- 
ers at  any  time  with  or  without  an  agree- 
ment to  that  effect.  The  result  in  any  event 
clearljr- would  be  In  keeping  with  the  hu- 
manitarian purposes  which  the  convention 
was  designed  to  effect.  Apparently,  however. 
It  was  ^yond  the  realm  of  the  realistic  to 
Include'  within  the  coverage  of  the  conven- 
tion requirements  whereunder  the  combat- 
ants were  expected  to  release  able-bodied 
soldiers  dxiring  the  course  of  hostilities.  Tet 
we  have  Article  117,  which  declares  flatly 
that  "no  repatriated  person  may  be  employed 
on  active  military  service".  The  scholars 
have  suggested  that  this  applies  only  to 
prisoners  of  war  repatriated  because  they  are 
sick,  wounded  or  long-time  prisoners  of  war 
who  might  return  to  battle  their  former  cap- 
tors. The  United  States,  however,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  does  not  return  former  prisoners 
of  war  who  have  been  released  to  combat 
against  their  previous  captors. 

OBUOATION    TO    ■■T.«ASF    PRISOJTERS    AFTKB 
18     MONTHS 

Assuming  that  the  present  state  of  hostili- 
ties In  Vietnam  continues  Indefinitely,  what 
obligation  does  the  convention  place  on  the 
parties  to  release  or  repatriate  prisoners  of 
war?  Literally  read,  the  convention  might 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  obliga- 
tions would  be  for  those  who  qualify  as  sick 
or  wounded.  Yet  the  convention's  anticipa- 
tion that  the  duration  of  some  hostilities 
might  warrant  the  repatriation  or  intern- 
ment In  a  neutral  country  of  "long-time" 
prisoners  of  war,  permits  me  to  conclude  that 
the  very  basic  humanitarian  principles  which 
underlie  the  entire  convention  require  that 
prlaoners  of  war  not  be  kept  Interned  In- 
definitely. 

When  there  is  no  end  of  hostilities  in  sight, 
all  prisoners  of  war  who  have  remained  In 
captivity  longer  than  eighteen  months 
should  be  repatriated  by  the  captor  so  long 
as  the  other  party  agrees  to  honor  the  re- 
quirement of  Article  117.  There  are  now 
thousands  of  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Oong  and  hundreds  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  who  have  been  Interned  for  more  than 
two  years,  and  there  is  no  end  of  their  cap- 
tivity in  sight. 

To  achieve  fully  Its  purpose,  the  Geneva 
Convention  should  provide  a  solution  for  this 


situation.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
eighteen  months  of  captivity  with  no  likeli- 
hood of  release  In  sight  is  sufficient  to  require 
accommodation  in  a  neutral  country  under 
Article  110  and  the  model  agreement.  Indeed, 
the  evidence  that  we  have  concerning  the 
Americans  held  In  North  Vietnam  and  those 
held  by  the  Viet  Cong  In  South  Vietnam 
would  support  a  finding  that  many  of  them 
are  seriously  sick  or  wounded  and  entitled  to 
direct  repatriation  under  Article  110.  The 
fact  that  the  other  side  does  not  permit  im- 
partial Inspection  of  Its  prisoner  of  war 
camps,  when  added  to  the  Information  we 
have,  e.g..  significant  weight  losses,  intestinal 
and  skin  diseases,  use  of  crutches  years  after 
capture  and  confinement  in  isolation,  pro- 
vides a  sufficient  basis  for  a  presumption  that 
the  American  prisoners  of  war  should  be  re- 
patriated or  at  least  Interned  in  a  neutral 
country  Immediately.  To  conclude  otherwise, 
would  constitute  a  gross  step  backward  In 
the  evolution  of  basic  principles  of  humani- 
tarian law. 

FOOTNOTES 

•Unless  Otherwise  noted,  all  references  to 
the  Geneva  Convention  are  to  the  Third 
Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  of  War  of  August  12,  1949. 

'  See  Articles  85  and  105. 

'See  Joint  Manila  Communique,  October 
24,  1966. 

•  Prisoners  held  In  Laos  by  the  Pathet  Lao 
forces  may  be  subject  to  control  by  the  more 
than  40,000  North  Vietnamese  forces  there. 
To  the  extent  that  they  are  not,  the  Pathet 
Lao  forces  might  be  held  bound  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  by  Laos'  adherence  to 
the  Convention  in  1956.  In  any  event,  those 
North  Vietnamese  forces  held  as  prisoners  by 
the  Royal  Lao  Army  are  now  acknowledged 
as  falling  within  the  convention's  protection. 


ECONOMIC  CONCENTRATION  AND 
INFLATION— UNEMPLOYMENT  DI- 
LEMMA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Monthly  ana- 
lyzes the  relationship  between  economic 
concentration  and  the  inflation-unem- 
ployment dilemma  which  has  been 
plaguing  our  economy.  All  too  often  the 
remedies  proposed  for  an  economy  ob- 
viously out  of  whack  are  predicated  upon 
a  free  market  assumption,  yet  fail  to 
call  for  reestablishing  a  free  market  by 
vigorous  antitrust  enforcement. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Mueller,  in  his  article, 
"Monopoly,"  has  summed  up  the  prob- 
lem. Unless  this  issue  is  faced,  remedies 
predicated  upon  a  free  market  assump- 
tion will  continue  to  be  bandaids  for  a 
gaping  wound.  If  we  face  the  issue  and 
reject  strong  antitrust  enforcement,  I, 
for  one,  do  not  wish  to  contemplate  the 
alternatives.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the 
consequences  of  failing  to  enforce  the 
antitrust  laws  have  led  us  to  our  current 
state  of  affairs,  may  Anally  bring  about 
a  revival  of  vigorous  antitrust  enforce- 
ment as  a  keystone  of  our  economic  pol- 
icy. Mr.  Mueller's  article  makes  clear  the 
pressing  case  for  doing  so  and  I  commend 
his  article  to  all  who  have  a  concern  for 
getting  our  economy  back  on  track.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkord, 

as  follows: 

Monopoly 

(By  Charles  E.  Mueller) 
The  sad  state  of  the  American  economy 
has  become  a  partisan  matter  again — even 
for    the    economists,    whose    reputation   as 
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neutral  and  effective  technologists  has  suf- 
fered somewhat  in  the  conflicting  and  often 
erroneous  pronouncements  they  have  offered 
to  explain  our  simultaneous  burdens  of  high 
unemployment,  stagnation,  and  Inflation, 
few  people,  strangely,  have  pointed  to  the 
one  economic  phenomenon  that  Is  acknowl- 
edged to  increase  both  prices  and  unemploy- 
ment: monopoly,  which  produces  hlgher- 
than-competltlve  costs  and  prices,  reduced 
output,  more  unemployment,  reduced  rates 
of  technological  progress,  and  high  levels  of 
advertising  to  differentiate  (in  some  psycho- 
logical sense)  the  physically  identical  prod- 
ucts of  rival  manufacturers. 

The  mere  preseiice  of  monopoly,  with  its 
eentralized  control  and  the  violence  It  does 
to  the  reality  of  a  free  market.  Is  supposed 
to  raise  the  blood  pressure  of  the  true  con- 
servative. Yet  there  is  little  agitation  in  con- 
servative circles  for  a  full-scale  antitrust 
campaign,  although  It  can  be  shown  that 
monopolist  tendencies  characterize  about 
one-fourth  of  all  U.S.  Industries  numerically 
and  a  far  greater  pcwtlon  of  all  corporate 
assets.  This  concentration  exists  not  only  in 
the  well-known  Industrial  giants  like  steel 
and  automobiles  but  also  In  an  enormous 
variety  of  more  obscure  markets :  typewriters, 
chewing  gum,  razor  blades,  and  biscuits,  to 
name  a  few.  The  effects  of  monopoly — on  the 
consiuner,  especially  the  p>oor,  and  the  soci- 
ety as  a  whole — are  supposed  to  be  partic- 
ularly offensive  to  liberals.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  little  agitation,  even 
though  monojxjly  is  estimated  to  cost  the 
country  between  a  H6-bllllon  rock-bottom 
figure  and  a  $230-bUllon  annual  price  tag 
espoused  by  a  Senate  subcommittee — with 
no  offsetting  economic  benefits  whatever. 

So  the  economy,  in  all  Its  confusion  and 
pain,  looks  by  its  symptoms  as  If  it  suffers 
from  monopoly.  It  also  U.  by  the  available 
evidence,  burdened  with  excess  concentra- 
tion. Monopoly  has  no  friends  in  theory  nor 
advocates  in  public  politics.  It  is  not  only 
s  drain  on  the  nation  economically  but  a 
threat  to  Individual  freedom  because  of  the 
monopolist  organization's  power  over  Its  cus- 
tomers and  control  over  the  security  of  Its 
employees:  and  monopoly,  given  sufficient 
political  will  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  is 
relatively  easy  to  eliminate  by  requiring  the 
guilty  corporations  to  spin  off  smaller  com- 
petitors. Despite  all  this,  there  is  no  major 
mobilization  against  economic  concentra- 
tion, and  the  merger  trend  continues.  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Richard  McLaren,  head 
of  the  Justloe  Department's  Antitanist  Divi- 
sion, has  Initiated  a  modest  antitrust  cam- 
paign. But  even  that  effort  is  small  In  com- 
parison with  the  task,  and  it  Is  oonsldered 
quite  separate  from  the  woes  that  beset  Pro- 
fessors McCracken,  Shiiltz,  and  Bums,  the 
I^valdent's  top  economic  advisers.  Antitrust 
questions,  in  short,  are  nearly  Irrelevant  to 
economic  policy  at  a  time  when  they  should 
be  at  the  forefront  of  the  debate. 

Perhaps  the  second  most  important  con- 
cept in  economics  today — second  only  to 
the  Keyneslan  proposition  on  the  relation- 
ship between  aggregate  national  expendi- 
tures and  full  employment — is  the  concept 
of  a  relationship  between  the  structure  of 
a  product  market  and  its  social  performance. 
In  brief.  It  has  been  established  beyond  the 
point  of  really  serious  dispute  that,  with- 
out any  necessary  collusion  or  conspiracy, 
aa  Industry  becomes  effectively  monopolized 
when  the  tour  largest  ftr-ms  control  SO  per 
cent  of  the  market  or  more. 

More  than  36  major  statistical  studies  in 
the  last  decade  have  all  identified  the  four- 
flrm/50  per  cent  level  as  the  point  at  which 
market  monopolistic  effects  set  in  regarding 
prices,  profits,  and  costs.  This  is  a  very  con- 
servative dividing  line.  In  other  words,  many 
American  Industries  vrtth  less  concentra- 
tion— say,  with  five  firms  having  50  per 
cent  of  the  market  or  four  firms  with  40 
per  cent — also  show  signs  of  monopoly;  but 
the  evidence  Is  so  pronounced  at  the  fotur- 


firm/50  per  cent  level  that  the  significant 
monopolistic  effects  can  safely  be  attributed 
to  any  Industry  which  meets  that  test. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  atccually  recognized 
a  far  stricter  standard  in  one  area  of  anti- 
trust law — mergers.  In  a  1966  case.  United 
States  V.  Von's  Grocery  Company,  the  Court 
disallowed  a  proposed  merger  between  two 
California  grocers  who  each  controlled  only 
about  4,5  per  cent  of  the  market — on  the 
grounds  that  their  combined  market  share 
of  nine  per  cent  would  tend  to  restrict  com- 
petition. Since  then,  prevailing  Judicial  de- 
cisions have  prohibited  direct  mergers  that 
give  two  companies  more  than  about  eight 
or  nine  per  cent  of  the  market.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  handed  down  anti- 
trust decisions  against  the  multitude  of  ex- 
isting companies  that  are  already  much  more 
monopolistic  than  Von's  Grocery.  Nor  has 
the  Court  barred  the  acquisition  of  monopoly 
power  by  means  other  than  direct  merger, 
such  as  advertising  or  market  growth  made 
possible  by  subsidies  from  a  parent  conglom- 
erate. 

If  the  Supreme  Court's  merger  test  were 
applied  to  existing  American  Industries,  the 
vast  majority  of  major  corporations  would 
be  held  in  violation  of  antitrust  law.  Par 
fewer  Industries  qualify  under  the  four-firm/ 
50  per  cent  test,  but  the  many  industries  that 
do  qualify  are  far  more  concentrated  them 
California  grocers.  In  any  case,  the  four- 
flrm/50  i>er  cent  measure  has  been  confirmed 
as  a  reliable  Indicator  of  substantial  monop- 
oly po  net  by  a  host  of  detailed  studies  both 
In  and  out  of  the  government.  It  U  consid- 
ered. In  the  wordf  of  Richard  McLaren's  eco- 
nomic assistant,  a  kind  of  "collusion  index." 

This  identification  of  a  boundary  line  be- 
tween relatively  competitive  industries,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  n^onopolized  industries, 
on  the  other — and  of  the  vast  differences  in 
social  performance  that  they  spawn — is  of 
enormous  practical  slgnlflcance.  Knowing  a 
point  at  which  competition  ceases  to  func- 
tion in  its  socially  desirable  forms,  we  have 
for  the  first  time  some  workably  exact  policy 
guidelines  for  a  realistic  Industrial  reform 
program.  Thus  there  Is  no  need  to  atomize 
the  country's  automobile  industry  back  to 
the  situation  that  existed  in  the  second  dec- 
ade of  the  century — in  the  early  years  when 
there  were  more  than  100  separate  firms  mak- 
ing automobiles.  Separating  General  Motors 
Into,  say,  five  companies  (Chevrolet,  Pontlac, 
etc.)  and  Ford  into,  say,  three,  would  pro- 
duce a  qtilte  competitive  automobile  in- 
dustry— one  In  which  no  firm  would  have 
more  than  about  10  per  cent  of  total  indus- 
try sales,  and  therefore  no  four  wovUd  have 
more  than  roughly  40  per  cent.  We  can  say 
with  considerable  confidence  that  this  mod- 
est change  in  the  auto  Industry's  structure 
would  resiUt  in  a  rather  prompt  decline  in 
auto  prices,  an  increase  in  output  (more  em- 
ployment) ,  safer  and  more  pollutant-free 
oars  ( tecbnologloal  advancement),  reduced 
advertising  expenditures  on  autos,  greater 
opportunities  for  smaller  entreprenevirs 
both  to  manufacture  and  distribute  auto- 
mobiles and  related  products,  and  other  such 
socially  beneficial  changes. 

How  many  Industries  would  we  have  to 
push  back  over  the  50  per  cent  (four-firm) 
concentration  line?  In  crude  terms,  the  an- 
swer is  about  100  industries  (out  of  a  Census 
Bureau  total  of  430)  if  one  wants  to  be  fairly 
thorough  about  it,  or  at  least  a  dozen  If  one 
Is  satisfied  to  get  the  core  of  the  Job  done 
now  and  leave  the  mopping  up  to  the  next 
generation.  What  would  it  get  us  in  terms  cf 
dollars  saved?  Ralph  Nader  has  estimated 
that  monopoly  in  all  of  its  various  forms 
costs  the  consumer  over  20  per  cent  of  every 
dollar  spent,  or  more  than  ClOO  billion  per 
year.  Senator  Hart  has  put  the  figure  at  35- 
40  per  cent  ($170-230  billion  per  year).  Part 
of  this  estimate  represents  a  loss  to  the  en- 
tire public — a  lowering  of  the  national  stand- 
ard of  living — and  part  of  it  represents  a 
shifting  or  displacement   of  income:    from 


workers  to  monopolists,  from  labor  to  capi- 
tal, from  small  competltve  businesses  to  in- 
dustries of  monopoly  like  advertising.  Sena- 
tor Harts  figure  may  turn  out  to  be  on  the 
low  side  for  the  combined  total  If  a  pro- 
gram of  serious  reform  is  ever  undertaken 
and  the  real  extent  of  overpricing  in  these 
industries  exposed  to  the  light  of  day. 

Economlsu  working  in  this  area  offer  more 
refined  estimates  of  the  actual  public  losses 
traceable  to  the  absence  of  competition  in 
these  oligopoly  Industries.  For  example,  two 
leading  economists  In  the  Industrial  orga- 
nization field,  WUliam  G.  Shepherd  and 
Frederic  M.  Scherer  of  the  Umverslty  of 
Michigan,  have  recently  made  separate  esti- 
mates of  the  country's  overall  monopoly 
losses.  The  most  conservative  of  these  two 
sets  of  estimates,  those  of  Shepherd,  are  that: 

a)  price  tend,  on  the  average,  to  be  10-30  per 
cent  above  the  competitive  level  in  the  in- 
termediate   and    tight-oligopoly    industries; 

b)  "market  power  appears  to  double  or  triple 
the  margin  of  extra  profitability  over  bed- 
rock minimum  competitive  profit  levels  of 
six  to  eight  per  cent";  and  c)  costs  tend  to 
be  Increased  by,  on  the  average,  some  five  per 
cent  where  concentration  is  very  high."  For 
the  economy  as  a  whole,  the  unnecessary 
costs  borne  by  the  nation  as  a  result  of  Its 
monopolies — cost  being  measured  in  the  tech- 
nical terms  of  "welfare  loss"  or  lost  output — 
are  estimated  by  Shepherd  at  about  three 
per  cent  of  national  Income  (approximately 
$16  billion  in  1966).  Scherer,  applying  some- 
what broader  criteria,  puts  the  national  wel- 
fare loss  here  at  something  on  the  order  of 
6.2  per  cent  of  GNP.  or.  at  current  levels, 
roughly  $60  billion  per  year. 

The  few  litigated  cases  In  which  good  busi- 
ness and  statistical  data  have  been  made 
available  indicate  that  the  cost-effects  of 
monopoly  are  almost  Invariably  a  great  deal 
higher  than  those  suggested  here.  In  one 
case,  for  examole.  Involving  a  price-fixing 
conspiracy  In  the  sale  of  bleachers  (folding 
seats  used  by  schools  and  other  institutions) , 
prices  rose  32  per  cent  during  the  period  in 
which  the  conspirators  were  agreeing  on 
them.  The  profits  of  the  firms  Involved  re- 
flected only  nine  percentage  points  of  that 
increase,  however,  the  other  23  points  having 
been  wasted  by  the  conspiring  firms  on  in- 
flated conspiracy-related  costs.  When  the 
conspiracy  was  broken  up  by  an  antitrust 
lawsuit,  prices  fell  by  the  whole  amount,  82 
per  cent — not  by  Just  nine  per  cent,  the 
amount  of  the  residual  monopoly  profits. 

Other  cases  have  revealed  similarly  large 
gaps  between  the  non-competltlve  and  the 
comnetltlve  prices  of  goods  and  services.  The 
recent  breakup  of  a  prlce-flxlng  conspiracy 
among  a  group  of  bakeries  in  the  state  of 
Washington  resulted  in  a  drop  of  nearly  30 
per  cent  In  the  orlce  of  bread  in  the  area. 
Consumers  In  Seattle  alone,  for  example, 
realized  a  savings  of  some  $3.6  million  per 
year  from  that  price  decline,  or  total  savings 
of  approximately  $17.6  million  over  the  flve- 
year  period  since  that  conspiracy  was  broken 
up  in  the  latter  part  of  1964.  A  still  more 
important  example  of  this  phenomenon  is 
provided  by  a  recent  price-fixing  case  involv- 
ing the  well-known  antibiotic  drug,  tetra- 
cycline. Its  price  fell  by  approximately  75  per 
cent  after  the  conspiracy  was  broken  up.  for 
total  savings  to  Its  purchsisers  of  some  $60 
million  per  year.  The  prlce-flxers  had  charged 
51  cents  per  capsule  for  a  product  that  cost 
them  1.6  to  make. 

Whether  one  chooses  the  stringently  con- 
servative "welfare  loss  '  flgures  suggested  by 
Shepherd  as  the  anpropriate  measure  of 
monopoly's  annual  cost  or  the  more  robust 
$100-230  billion  figure  suggested  by  Nader 
and  Hart,  It  is  clear  enough  that  the  losses 
associated  with  the  country's  monopolized 
industrial  sector  are  fairly  staggering.  Even 
that  smallest  of  the  technical  estimates,  $16 
billion  per  year,  is  hardly  Insignificant  along- 
side the  cost  flgures  associated  with  some  of 
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the  more  monumental  at  tbe  covintry's  o^ber 
DcuJ or  problems: 

the  country's  total  crime  bill  was  t32  ibll- 
llon  last  year. 

the  Vietnam  war  cost  us  $27  billion  last 
yMtf.  J 

removing  the  major  sources  ot  pollution 
would  cost  an  estimated  915  billion  per  feoj. 

eliminating  poverty  ($3,000  minimum  for 
all  families)  would  cost  an  estimated  911  bil- 
lion per  year. 

FROM     RAZOaa    TO    XXPLOSIVES 

How  much  of  the  American  economy  has 
already  been  monopolized?  "All  in  all,"  SUep- 
herd  estimates,  "at  least  35  to  45  per  cen;  of 
market  activity  In  the  United  States  appiars 
to  take  place  under  conditions  of  substamtlal 
market  power."  In  the  manufacturing  seotor, 
for  example,  out  of  a  1966  total  of  420  manu- 
facturing Industries,  there  were  199  Ind  us- 
trles  In  which  the  four  largest  firms  hel<  50 
per  cent  or  more  of  their  respective  Indust  rys 
total  sales.  Nearly  60  per  cent  of  all  maiu- 
facturlng  activity  In  the  country  took  pace 
In  industries  In  which  the  four-firm  si  are 
was  70  per  cent  or  more  in  that  year.  Shep- 
herd concludes  that  the  average  Amerisan 
manufacturing  industry  is  one  in  which 
four  largest  sellers  account  for  60  per  cent 
of  the  industry's  total  sales. 

The  table  below  lists  a  sampling  of 
Anierlcan  manufactvirlng  industries  thatl  In 
Shepherd's  opinion,  are  currently  non-wm- 
petitlve  in  character — together  with  the  si  are 
of  their  total  sales  held  by  the  four  largest 
firms  and  their  estimated  "value  added^  In 
1966. 

[Dollars  In  mlllion$| 


Che 


Industry 


4-firm 

share 

(percent) 


'  alue 
aided 
(966) 


Razor  Mades  and  razors 

Locomotives  and  parts 

Flat^as* 

Aircraft  propellors  and  parts... 

Primary  aluminum 

Aircraft  engines  and  parts 

Hectron  tubes,  receiving 

SeKrIni  machines 

Sates  and  vaults 

Motor  vehideiand  parts 

Telephones  and  telegraph  apparatus. 

Qectnc  lamps    

Soaps  and  other  detergents 

Pharmaceutical  prepratioos 

Metal  C3n$ 

Computing  and  related  machines 

Steam  engines  and  turbines 

Aircraft 

Hard  surface  floor  coverings . 

Cathode  ray  picture  tubes 

Cheviring  gum 

Primary  batteries 

Carbon  and  graphite  products 

Cereal  preparations 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  products 

Sanitary  paper  nroducts 

Pressed  and  blown  glass 

Encine  electrical  equipmenL 

Glass  containers 

Cement 

Brick  and  structural  tJI« 

Gypsum  products 

Blast  furnaces  and  steel  mills. 

Primarycopper 

Aluminum  rolling  and  drawing 

Phelographic  equipment 

Household  laundry  equipment 

Typewriters 

Household  vacuum  cleaners . 

Flour,  blended  and  prepared 

PuipmMt 

IntennI  eembustton  englnM 

Household  refrigefitors. 

Industrial  gases 

Explosives 


98 
98 
96 

96 
95 

95 
95 
95 
95 

94 

94 
93 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
89 


88 

88 
87 
85 

85 
85 
85 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
79 
79 
78 
75 
75 
75 
72 
72 
72 


(145 

318 

431 

133 

725 

J  725 

244 

97 

64 

11450 

U432 

495 

tt297 

3  447 

1  043 

2  828 
505 

41675 
135 
472 
177 
167 
175 
443 
180 
476 
709 
1753 
763 
838 
275 
222 
644 
363 
862 

21282 
416 

21828 
156 
206 
365 
075 
752 
363 
255 


But  wh«t  about  "scale  economlee"?  Aront 
huge  oorporatloDs  and  therefore  oonoentrated 
Industries  required  for  efllolency?  The  %xi- 
Bwer  la  no.  As  Sh^herd  sxuiia  it  up,  "In  ^e 
gre*t  majority  of  Indusitnes,  efllclent  soale 
In  pl*nt  production  Is  reached  at  snuUJ,  eten 
mlnlscule,  staarea  of  the  Industry."  Thus  ^ne 
Indujstnal  scholar,  Thomas  Saving,  fo^nd 
thM  In  over  70  per  cent  of  his  Industnea  by 


number  (86  per  cent  by  share  of  employ- 
ment) ,  'minimum  optimum'  plant  size  Is 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  industry  size.  In 
automobiles,  for  example,  estimates  made  In 
the  late  1950's  were  that  all  economies  were 
realized  In  plants  producing  at  most  7.5  per 
cent  of  total  industry  sales  (300,000  to  600,- 
000  cars  then) .  The  larger  plants  are  no  more 
efficient  in  production. 

What  about  the  effect  of  such  a  reform 
program  on  the  country's  research  and  devel- 
opment effort?  Aren't  our  big  monopolies  and 
oligopolies  the  ones  that,  via  their  gleaming 
latx>ratorles,  turn  out  the  Inventions  and  In- 
novations that  make  us  the  world's  leader  in 
technolo^cal  progreas?  Again,  the  answer  Is 
no.  The  big  firms  in  oligopoly  Industries  de- 
vote a  great  deal  of  effort  to  suppressing  new 
Innovations  that  would  require  them  to  write 
off  as  losses  their  heavy  investments  in  plants 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  invention  and  In- 
novations of  the  medium-  and  smaller -sized 
firms  in  their  industries.  Summarizing 
Scherer's  earlier  findings  on  the  convention- 
al wisdom  that  the  larger  firms  in  our  oli- 
gopoly indtiBtrles  account  for  the  bulk  of  our 
technological  progress.  Shepherd  notes  that 
innovation  does  tend  to  "Increase  with  con- 
centration at  relatively  low  levels  of  concen- 
tration." but  that  this  phenomenon  is  short- 
lived. "When  the  four-firm  concentration 
exceeds  50  or  66  per  cent,  additional  .market 
power  is  probably  not  conducive  to  more 
vigorous  efforts  and  may  be  downright  stul- 
tifying." Por  the  leaders  in  a  highly  concen- 
trated industry,  the  most  profitable  course  Is 
to  let  the  smaller  firms  carry  the  risks  of  in- 
novation and  buy  them  out  later  if  imitation 
faUs. 

IBM  and  General  Motors  are  prime  exam- 
ples of  this  incentive  to  Imitate  rather  than 
Innovate.  "Contrary  to  popular  impressions 
carefully  cultivated,  IBM  is  not  regarded 
professionally  as  a  leading  Inventor  or  In- 
novator," writes  Shepherd.  A  series  of  ma- 
jor Improvements,  including  both  the  larger 
360-llne  computers  and  the  time-sharing 
systems,  "have  originated  with  other  sources, 
with  IBM  often  following  developments." 
The  auto  industry  has  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing innovation  in  the  development  of 
automobile  safety  features,  anti-smog  tech- 
nology, the  small  car  (abandoning  it,  until 
recently,  to  foreign  producers),  and  more 
efficient,  lower-cost  retailing  (the  industry's 
"exclusive  dealing"  arrangements  with  Its 
dealers  prevent  the  development  of  "chain" 
retailing  of  automobiles  or  discount-store 
operations,  those  handling  all  makes  rather 
than  Just  one) .  The  principal  technological 
contribution  of  the  auto  Indtistry  Is  the 
annual  style  change — which  is  estimated  to 
increase  the  price  of  the  average  automobile 
by  about  25  per  cent,  or  approximately  $7 
billion  per  year. 

THE  TARGET   PRICZ    ' 

But  what  about  the  advertising  role  of  the 
giant  firms  In  oligopoly  Industries?  Isn't  It 
the  more  than  920  billion  spent  on  adver- 
tising in  the  United  States  each  year,  the 
bulk  of  It  by  these  major  oligopolies,  that 
keeps  consumer  demand  high  and  thus  pre- 
vents unemployment?  On  the  contrary,  ad- 
vertising, at  least  In  the  excessive  form  as- 
sociated with  our  major  oligopoly  industries, 
can  actually  be  a  cause  of  unemployment 
in  some  industries.  High-intensity  advertis- 
ing creates  high  concentration,  and  concen- 
tration in  ttum  produces  higher  prices  and 
reduced  levels  of  output — thus  fewer  em- 
ployed people. 

The  rather  spectacular  conceit  of  Madison 
Avenue  in  suggesting  that  its  labors  have 
something  to  do  with  keeping  the  American 
economy  in  motion  is  on  an  Intellectual  par 
with  the  rooster's  conviction  that  It  Is  his 
crowing  that  causes  the  sun  to  rise  in  the 
morning.  No  reputable  economist  believes 
that  America's  real  standard  of  living  wotild 
waver  In  the  slightest  If  the  entire  advertis- 


ing industry  closed  up  shop  tomorrow.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Americans  spend, 
year  after  year,  approximately  93  per  cent 
of  their  aggregate  disposable  income.  They 
have  done  to  for  more  than  60  years,  despite 
the  fact  that  advertising  did  not  become  s 
giant  among  American  Industries  until  the 
1950'8.  The  advent  of  television  brought  not 
only  huge  growth  in  advertising  but  also 
a  qualitative  change,  as  the  emphasis  shifted 
away  from  the  transmission  of  product  in- 
formation toward  the  creation  of  a  pleasant 
psychological  atmosphere  around  the  prod- 
uct. Television  was  indispensable  for  this 
shift.  The  function  of  advertising  is  to  trans- 
fer  the  coiisumer's  quite  stable  propensity 
to  spend  from  one  "brand"  to  another,  or 
from  one  product  to  another.  Advertising 
can  Induce  the  consumer  to  shift  his  money 
from  Fords  to  Chevrolets,  but  it  has  always 
been  quite  powerless  to  Induce  him  to  raise 
his  total  spending  from  93  per  cent  of  his 
disp»oeable  Income  to  94  per  cent. 

Excessive  and  misleading  advertising  oc- 
curs in  its  most  socially  significant  forms  in 
relatively  concentrated  industries.  In  some 
industries — cosmetics,  for  example — these 
advertising  expenditures  run  to  as  much  as 
40  per  cent  of  the  product's  total  sales  vol- 
ume, with  price  increases  required  to  recover 
those  costs  and  make  a  profit  on  the  capital 
Invested  in  the  advertising  itself.  Highly- 
advertised  products  tend  to  be  roughly  20 
per  cent  more  expensive  than  the  identical 
products  sold  by  the  industry's  oligopolists 
to  their  largest  customers  (for  example,  the 
chain  food  stores)  under  the  la  Iter's  own 
"private"  brand  names.  In  the  summer  of 
1970,  for  example,  consumers  generally  paid 
89  cents  for  a  14-ounce  bottle  of  Llsterlna 
while  the  same  mouthwash  in  the  same  size 
bottle  cost  only  59  cents  under  the  A&P  pri- 
vate label,  a  price  difference  of  33.7  per  cent. 
An  11 -ounce  can  of  Rapid  Shave  cost  95  cents, 
while  the  same  product  cost  only  49  cents 
with  an  A&P  label.  The  usual  practice  is  for 
the  supermarket  chains  (which  are  them- 
selves not  exactly  small  entrepreneurs)  to 
purchase  products  from  the  brand  producers 
under  a  contract  which  allows  the  private 
label.  Sometimes  the  price  differences  can  be 
enormous.  A  recent  Investigation  by  staff  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  showed,  for 
example,  that  Washington,  D.C.,  consumers 
pay  680  per  cent  of  the  price  for  Peoples 
Drug  Store  aspirin  to  get  the  same  relief  with 
a  Bayer  label. 

America's  great  monopolies,  as  the  critics 
quite  twxsurately  point  out,  select  the  level  of 
monopoly  profits  they  think  they  can  got 
away  with  and  then  price  accordingly  (e.g., 
General  Motors'  "target  pricing"  to  yield  s 
20  per  cent  after-tax  retiuTi  on  Its  stock- 
holders' equity).  Styling,  advertising,  and 
the  like  are  then  "planned"  to  yield  the  level 
of  consumer  demand  required  to  produce 
that  pre-planned  level  of  profits.  Gosplan, 
the  Soviet  economic  planning  agency  In  Mos- 
cow, operates  an  automobile  monopoly  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  precisely  the  same  way — and 
with  even  worse  results. 

MONOPOLY'S    HZLPZHfl 

There  are  two  general  techniques  for 
controlling  the  prices  of  monopoly  firms:  the 
Imposition  of  some  form  cA  regulation,  such 
as  wage  and  price  controls,  upon  existing 
companies,  and  the  reduction  of  concentra- 
tion in  the  offending  Industries.  Wage  and 
price  controls  are  neither  popular  nor  efB- 
cient  for  keeping  prices  at  a  competitive  level 
over  the  long  haul.  And  price-setting  by  a 
governmental  agency  has  been  a  thorough- 
going disaster  by  virtually  all  standards.  The 
"big  seven"  regulatory  agencies — the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Federal  Communlcationt 
Commission,  etc. — are  consistently  captured 
by  the  industry  they  purport  to  be  regu- 
lating— and  they  end  up  presiding  over  sn 
output-restricting     price-increasing,     cartel 
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arrangement  that  tends  to  be  worse,  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  situation  In  unregulated 
oligopoly  industries.  One  study  shows,  for 
example,  that  the  airline  fares  fixed  by  the 
CAB  are  at  least  30  per  cent  higher  than  the 
prices  prevailing  In  the  unregulated,  intra- 
state California  airline  market.  The  un- 
regulated Pacific  Southwest  Airlines  charges 
a  coach  fare  of  916.30  for  a  Los  Angeles-San 
Francisco  filght,  while  the  CAB  sets  much 
higher  fares  for  filghts  of  equivalent  distance 
on  toe  major  airlines:  933  Chicago  to  Minne- 
apolis. $34  Cleveland  to  PhUadelphia,  933 
_,08  Angeles  to  Phoenix,  and  so  on.  This  price 
Inflation  implies  a  consumer  loss  from  the 
CAB'S  ministrations  of  as  much  as  91  billion 
a  yesu:.  The  ICC's  annual  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer is  estimated  to  be  several  times  that 
figure. 

Begulation  Is  Ineffective  precisely  because 
It  does  not  remove  the  market  power  of  the 
oligopolies  which  now  pervade  the  American 
economy.  This  market  power  not  only  wears 
down  the  zeal  of  the  most  ardent  regulatory 
crusaders  but  also  provides  the  muscle  for 
corporate  acquisitions  that  further  concen- 
trate American  indusrtry.  Monopoly  power 
tends  to  snowball,  spending  most  of  Its 
energy  In  the  pursuit  of  more  control  and 
more  security,  which  In  turn  makes  it  more 
dlT.cult  to  turn  business  energy  from  lobby- 
ing and  mergers  to  the  competitive  customer 
service  which  is  supposed  to  make  free  enter- 
prlEe  socially  useful  in  the  first  place. 

Breaking  up  the  stifilng,  glutinous  masses 
which  characterize  many  American  Industries 
is  obviously  the  superior  solution.  Antitrust 
Judgments  are  relatively  simple  to  execute, 
and  they  remove  the  harmful  effects  of  mar- 
ket control  by  going  to  the  source  of  the 
problem.  The  hulking  obstacles  to  this  logical 
solution  are  of  course  the  monopolies  them- 
selves, which  is  ample  evidence  of  how  far 
the  snowball  has  rolled.  General  Motors, 
Ford,  Standard  Oil,  U.S.  Steel,  and  the  coun- 
try's other  major  oligopolists  would  hartUy 
be  enthusiastic  about  having  their  price- 
raising  monopoly  power  taken  away  from 
them,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  could  devise  a  substantial  amount  of 
political  unpleasantness  for  any  administra- 
tion that  actually  directed  its  antitrust 
agencies,  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, to  make  antitrust  enforcement  a 
principal  tool  of  economic  policy  by  breaking 
up  the  oligopolies  which  malce  our  current 
antitrust  laws  almost  ludicrous  in  a  law 
and  order  era. 

Part  of  the  enforcement  problem  stems 
from  the  lack  of  economic  sophistication 
among  the  attorneys  and  Jurists  charged 
with  interpreting  antitrust  laws.  The  cotirts 
tend  to  view  the  Issue  as  one  of  predatory 
business  practices  and  collusion.  They  see 
market  control  only  when  there  Is  evidence 
of  a  price-fixing  scheme  or  other  monopolis- 
tic agreements  among  competing  corpora- 
tions. Market  consideration  per  se  is  not  con- 
sidered conclusive  evidence  of  monopoly,  al- 
though all  the  harmful  economic  effects  of 
monopoly  are  demonstrably  in  operation. 
The  courts  are  reluctant  to  stand  on  eco- 
nomic evidence,  and  they  tend  to  look  pru- 
dently for  documents  or  testimony  to  show 
that  an  anticompetitive  "deal"  has  been 
made.  This  Judicial  hesitancy  could  be  over- 
come by  new  legislation,  a  law  making  a 
four-firm  share  of  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
any  product  market  prima  facie  evidence  of 
monopoly. 

TRK   HIGH  PBICE8   Or  UNKMPLOTMZMT 

Such  exploeive  legislation,  like  antitrust 
enforcement  Itself,  would  clearly  run  into  a 
political  hailstorm — virtually  all  major  poU- 
tlcUns  depend  on  contributions  from  the 
representatives  of  American  oligopolies.  To  a 
l«rge  extent,  these  contributions  come  from 
oonopoly  profits  and  carry,  of  course,  an 
Implicit   understanding   that   the  receiving 


candidate  will  not  take  the  legal  steps  neces- 
sary to  erase  the  larger  pool  of  such  profits 
from  which  he  has  taken  his  tithe.  In  lees 
respectable  circles,  this  is  known  as  a  kick- 
back— the  beauty  of  which  is  that  both  par- 
ties to  the  transaction  have  their  needs  taken 
care  of  to  the  unmitigated  loss  of  the  public. 
Despite  the  long  odds  and  the  formidable 
opposition,  these  economically  sophisticated 
legal  battles  must  be  undertaken  and  the 
necessary  political  coalitions  must  be  built  to 
remove  monopoly  power  from  the  United 
States.  For  now,  the  Issues  are  primarily 
those  of  econom.ie  injustice  caused  by  the 
violation  of  every  market  principle  on  which 
the  oorpwratlon  rhetorically  stands.  The 
current  unemployment  only  dramatizes  this 
violence,  as  anti-lnfiatlonary  policies  that 
ignore  monopoly  have  put  1.8  million  jjeople 
out  of  work  In  the  last  18  months.  In  a  sense, 
these  people  have  taken  the  rap  for  the 
continuation  of  monopoly  power  among  the 
biggest  businesses.  Beyond  the  economic  Is- 
sues, market  power  presents  questions  of 
basic  freedom.  Even  now.  It  is  not  too  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  one's  having  qualms  about 
filing  an  antitrust  suit  against  an  American 
oligopoly,  for  fear  of  losing  the  insurance 
policy,  credit  rating,  or  Job  that  might  He 
within  the  control  of  the  oligopoly,  or  In  the 
control  of  Its  friends  In  high  places. 


ADMINISTRATION  DELAY  DE- 
STROYS SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  few 
of  us  are  unaware  of  the  special  prob- 
lems confronted  by  small  businesses 
faced  with  an  obligation  to  comply  w^ith 
the  consumer  and  environmental  laws  of 
the  1960's. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  attempted  to 
assist  such  firms.  Yet  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  been  equally  determined  to 
block  the  help  which  Congress  has  au- 
thorized for  thousands  of  small  and  in- 
dependent businesses  throughout  the 
country  and  particularly  in  agricultural 
States.  We  have  seen  constant  footdrag- 
glng  by  the  White  House  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  substan- 
tial numbers  of  businesses  have  already 
been  closed  as  a  direct  consequence. 

In  May  of  1968  the  present  chairman 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee  (Mr. 
Bible)  introduced  S.  290,  asking  the  SEA 
to  study  the  capital  needs  of  7,000  small 
meatpackers  required  to  conform  with 
the  standards  of  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1968.  In  April  1969,  a  bill  proposing 
emergency  loans  for  compliance,  at  in- 
terest rates  equal  to  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  Government  plus  V4  percent,  was 
introduced.  It  was  subsequently  enacted 
as  part  of  three  statutes :  the  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  1969,  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1970.  and  the 
Egg  Product  Inspection  Act  of  1970.  It 
would  have  assisted  small  businesses  im- 
pacted by  wholesome  meat  and  whole- 
some poultry  laws  and  by  the  egg  prod- 
uct requirements. 

Meanwhile  consider  the  dismal  record 
of  the  Nixon  administration: 

In  June  1969,  the  new  Small  Business 
Administrator  testified  against  the  loan 
assistance  bill  sasdng  the  problem  was  not 
urgent. 

In  July  1970,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministrator repeated  his  opposition  be- 
fore the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 

Although  It  has  been  more  than  3 
months  since  the  most  recent  of  these 


measures  was  enacted,  the  administra- 
tion has  refused  to  ask  for  a  single  dollar 
for  their  implementation. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  re- 
fuses even  to  accept  applications  for 
loans  under  the  1970  legislation. 

Next  month  will  be  3  years  since  SBA 
began  researching  the  capital  needs  of 
businesses  facing  compliance  with  these 
Federal  laws.  Such  a  study  would  have 
been  invaluable  in  considering  the  relief 
bills  before  the  91st  Congress.  It  would 
have  been  most  helpful  in  planning  re- 
quests for  implementing  funds  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  consideration  of 
these  needs  by  the  congressional  Appro- 
priations Committees.  Yet  the  study  has 
never  been  released. 

This  is  not  an  academic  matter.  Busi- 
nesses are  having  their  doors  forced  shut 
by  Government  inspectors  across  this 
country.  More  than  3  00  are  now  closed 
in  Iowa,  another  100  in  Texas,  and  un- 
numbered dozens  and  perhaps  hundreds 
in  other  States. 

The  record  should  be  clear  on  why 
these  businesses  are  closing. 

Congress  has  asked  that  the  problem 
be  studied  in  time  for  a  constructive  solu- 
tion. Congress  has  passed  laws  providing 
for  financial  assistance.  Congress  has 
asked  on  several  occasions  that  the  law 
be  rapidly  Implemented.  Congress  has 
created  a  lifering  and  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  save  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses from  going  under. 

But  the  Nixon  administration  con- 
tinues to  look  the  other  way. 


THE  REALITY  OF  WELFARE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  understand  the 
reality  of  welfare  if  one  is  not.  and  never 
has  been,  on  welfare. 

The  reality  of  poverty  can  be  under- 
stood fully  only  by  the  poor. 

However,  there  are  objective  facts 
about  poverty  and  welfare  that  all  of 
us  can  understand. 

Unhappily,  because  such  facts  often 
run  counter  to  comfortable  assumptions 
about  welfare,  we  too  often  accept  myths 
about  welfare  as  the  truth  and  ignore 
the  facts. 

But  if  we  are  to  respond  Intelligently 
to  poverty  and  the  welfare  mess,  we 
must  deal  in  facts,  not  myths;  and  a  lack 
of  experience  in  being  poor  is  no  excuse 
for  a  lack  of  understanding  of  statistical 
f Eicts  about  welfare. 

The  National  Welfare  Rights  Organi- 
zation, in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Church  Board  of  Homeland  Ministries, 
has  outlined  these  facts  graphically  in  a 
recent  publication. 

The  booklet  is  entitled  "Six  Myths 
About  Welfare." 

I  wish  the  graphs  and  illustrations  and 
the  easily  read  layout  all  could  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Congressional  Rkcors. 

Yet  even  in  the  antiseptic  style  of  the 
Recced,  the  text  continues  to  make  facta 
clear.  Also,  the  sources  of  the  statistics 
and  statements  are  Identified. 

In  the  belief  that  xintil  we  replace 
myths  with  facts  about  welfare,  we  can- 
not legislate  or  administer  welfare  pro- 
grams wisely.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  the  text  of  "Six  Myths  About  'V|^el- 
fare"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  Was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRcj,  as 
follows : 

Six  Mtths  Abovt  WixrAsx 

Welfare 

To  the  average  working  man,  It's  a  bind- 
out,  something  for  nothing. 

To  the  professional  social  worker,  It'i  an 
archaic,  frustrating  bureaucracy. 

To  the  ordinary  taxpayer.  It's  a  seemUigly 
endless  drain  on  his  weekly  paycheck. 

To  the  political  opportunist.  It's  the  ob- 
vious scapegoat  for  governmental  fallu-e — 
for  massive  urban  decay,  maybe  even  Infla- 
tion. 

To  the  welfare  recipient  it's  much  8lm|  iler. 
It's  poverty.  Guaranteed  annual  poverty. 

Wslfare. 

Welfare  Cadillac.  Welfare  fraud.  The  yrel- 
fare  mess. 

Welfare. 

We  hear  the  words,  read  the  words, 
sing  the  words,  every  day.  And  believe; the 
words — the  words,  the  slogans,  the  myjths. 
the  lies  that  prevent  us  from  ever  rfljally 
hearing  or  seeing  or,  most  of  all,  understajnd- 
Ing  the  reality  of  welfare:  the  realitj|  of 
poverty.  i 

For  a  moment,  at  least,  let's  time  out  jthe 
rhetoric  and  take  a  look  at  that  reality.  | 

1.  HAIO  WOSK  IS  THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  WELFARE 
FBOBLEM — rr'S  A  MTTH  [ 

Work  might  be  a  solution  to  the  welfare 
crisis — If  welfare  recipients  really  were  Jazy 
men,  dodging  Jobs.  But  the  U.S.  Departn»ent 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (H^W) 
reports  that  less  than  1%  of  the  nation's  Wel- 
fare recipients  are  able-bodied  men,'  fmd 
these  men  have  to  be  seeking  Jobs  through 
their  state  employment  agencies  to  be  get- 
ting any  welfare  at  all.  T 

Considering  that  the  unemployment  fate 
In  December  1970  was  6%  of  the  lajbor 
force ' — and  the  unemployment  rate  amf>ng 
blue  collar  workers  even  higher  • — the  ni^n- 
ber  of  able-bodied  men  receiving  welfari  Is 
remarkably  small. 

Who  really  is  on  welfare? 
According  to  a  recent  survey  by 
34%  are  old-age  recipients  (OAA) ,  8% 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  (APIp), 
1%  are  blind  (AB),  60.3%  are  chlld>-en 
(AFDC),  2.9%  are  Incapacitated  parent^  In 
the  home  (AFDC-UP  or  APDC).  ; 

The  remaining  13%  are  mothers.  One-fljtth 
of  these  welfare  (AFDC)  mothers  are  in  Job 
training  or  are  already  employed  but  are 
making  so  little  money  that  they  still  qualify 
for  welfare. 
Are  welfare  mothers  employable?  J 
Meet  welfare  mothers  are  needed  full-time 
by  their  own  families.  However,  a  small  num- 
ber, about  2  3%  of  all  welfare  recipients, 
could  work — If  certain  conditions  permitt*d.* 
Flrsx,  day -care  services  for  children: 
A  crucial  need  when  you  consider  tjiat 
some  70%  of  all  AFDC  children  are  under 
twelve  years  of  age.«  But,  right  now,  day-cbre 
Is  very  scarce  and  very  expensive — at  Inst 
•1,915  per  year  for  a  pre-school  child  4nd 
•6S4  for  SLfter-school  and  summer  care  Tor 
older  children.'  A  mother  with  one  pre-schOol 
child  and  anther  one  In  school  wo\ild  hfive 
to  spend  over  82,500  a  year  for  child  c^re, 
which  would  probably  be  well  more  tlian 
half  of  her  Income.  If  she  could  find  any  day- 
care at  all.  Many  women  cant:  aa  of  Ifcst 
year,  HBW  estimated  there  were  some  5  mil- 
lion children  who  desperately  needed  day- 
care: but  there  were  only  940,000  spaces 
available  In  Uceiued  faculties.*  In  other 
words,  the  need  for  day-care  Is  already  <!e«en 
times  greater  than  the  supply.  And  the  n^ed 
Is  growing  rapidly. 

Secondly,  Improved  education  and  trac- 
ing: 


Footnotea  at  end  of  article. 


Another  crucial  long-term  need:  but  right 
now.  not  a  very  Immediate  solution  to  the 
poverty  problem.  The  fact  is  that  only  18% 
of  all  AFDC  mothers  have  ever  completed 
high  school.  Nearly  34%  have  never  gotten 
beyond  the  eighth  grade."  Considering  what 
it  takes  to  find  a  steady  job  today,  moet 
unemployed  AFDC  mothers  would  have  both 
to  finish  high  school  and  to  complete  a 
training  program  before  even  trying  to  enter 
the  Job  market. 

Are  decent  Jobs  available  for  employable 
welfare  mothers? 

Even  if  a  welfare  mother  could  find  child 
care,  complete  her  education,  and  obtain  a 
skill,  she  still  would  be  hard  put  to  find  any 
work  at  all.  The  Jobs  simply  are  not  there. 
For  Instance,  last  year  In  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
there  were  some  16,175  jobs  available  to 
women.  But  there  were  22,596  women  look- 
ing for  jobs  (including  621  employable  wel- 
fare mothers)." 

In  Cleveland,  as  almost  everywhere  else  in 
this  country,  there  just  aren't  enough  jobs 
to  go  around. 

And  the  few  jobs  that  are  available  rarely 
provide  enough  Income  to  support  a  family. 
Although  women  in  general  are  better  edu- 
cated than  men,  unemployment  has  been 
consistently  more  severe  among  women  over 
the  last  decade.  In  1967,  for  example,  the  un- 
employment rate  for  women  was  6.2%  as 
compared  to  3.1%  for  men." 

Not  only  are  women  discriminated  against 
In  hiring,  they  are  also  grossly  underpaid 
for  doing  the  same  kinds  of  Jobs  that  men 
do." 

INCOME  OF  YEAR-ROUND,   FULL-TIME  WORKERS  IN   1968 


Occupation 


Women 


Men 


Clerical  worken $4,002            $7,034 

Operatives 3,506             6,209 

Nonfarm  laborers 2,984             4  165 

Sales 2,248              7.369 

Service 2,226             4,820 

Private  household 806 


The  problem  is  Income,  not  jobs. 

Having  a  job  is  no  guarantee  against  pov- 
erty; among  all  women  who  worked  35  hours 
or  more  per  week  for  60  to  52  weeks  In  1966, 
26%  had  Incomes  from  all  sources  (includ- 
ing alimony)  of  less  than  $3,000." 

Obviously,  the  problem  Is  getting  an  ade- 
quate Income,  not  just  getting  a  job. 

Although  the  number  of  able-bodied 
adults  on  welfare  is  infinitesimal  and  unem- 
ployment rates  Increasingly  higher,  the  wel- 
fare system  clings  to  the  19th  Century  notion 
that  "putting  them  to  work"  Is  the  answer. 
Under  the  relatively  new  Work  Incentive 
Program  (WIN) ,  the  welfare  department  can 
order  a  mother  to  take  training  or  a  job  ar- 
ranged by  the  state  or  local  employment  of- 
fice, with  the  threat  of  cutting  her  off  wel- 
fare if  she  does  not  accept  it — force  her  to 
take  any  job,  even  If  it's  not  covered  by 
minimum  wage  laws.  In  the  South  eepecially, 
where  cheap  "domestics"  are  In  greatest  de- 
mand, the  WIN  program  can  be  tantamount 
to  Involuntary  servitude. 

Should  any  mother  be  forced  to  leave  her 
home  and  children  for  an  outside  job? 

Whether  or  not  one  accepts  the  notion 
that  child-raising  should  be  "woman's  work," 
the  fEu;t  Is  that  in  most  American  families 
child-raising  is  woman's  work — and  hard 
work  at  that.  If  a  woman's  husband  dies  or 
leaves  home,  does  child-raising  suddenly 
cease  to  be  "work"?  In  effect,  that's  what  the 
welfare  department  Is  saying  when  It  defines 
"work"  solely  as  a  job  outside  the  home.  The 
reality,  of  course.  Is  that  a  woman  who  be- 
comes the  head  of  a  household  Is  doing  more 
work,  being  both  the  father  and  the  mother 
to  her  children.  It's  at  least  paradoxical,  per- 
haps cruel,  that  a  society  which  traditionally 
extols  the  virtues  of  motherhood  is  slmiil- 
taneously  forcing  some  mothers  to  leave  their 
homes  and  children  for  low-wage,  dead-end, 
outside  Jobs. 


2.  MOST  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS  ARE  BLACKS  WHO 
HAVE  MOVED  TO  NORTHERN  CrriES  JUST  TO 
GET   ON    WELFARE FT'S   A   MTTH 

The  majority  of  welfare  recipients  are 
White — about  55%,  according  to  HEW.  Thir- 
ty-nine per  cent  are  Black,  and  6%  are 
American  Indian  and  others.^' 

More  Importantly,  the  most  recent  studies 
refute  the  notion  that  black  people  who 
moved  to  northern  cities  did  so  to  get  hlrtier 
welfare  payments. 

During  the  two  decades  following  World 
War  n,  some  20  million  Americans  moved 
from  rural  to  urban  areas.  About  one-third 
of  these  migrants  were  non-white,  and  moet 
of  them  (about  90 -^^ )  did  settle  In  the  great 
northern  Industrial  cities.  But  to  get  Jobs 
not  to  get  welfare:  during  the  peak  migra- 
tion period,  1950  to  1960,  when  large  num. 
bers  of  black  people  were  moving  to  the 
North,  the  nation's  welfare  rolls  rose  only 
17%— this  despite  the  fact  that  male,  non- 
white  unemployment  rates  during  the  decade 
after  the  Korean  War  were  particularly  se- 
vere  (9%   to  15%)." 

Significant  increases  In  the  welfare  rolls 
(108%  from  1960  to  1968)  didn't  begin  to 
occur  untU  long  after  the  peak  period  of 
migration  had  passed.'" 

Black  people  may  have  moved  north  for  a 
variety  of  reasons — in  hope  of  better  jobs, 
better  education,  less  oppressive  discrimi- 
nation, or  simply  to  be  near  friends  and  rela- 
tives who  had  r.lready  moved.  But  there  Is 
no  evidence  at  all  that  black  people — or  rural 
poor  people  In  general — have  migrated  to 
the  North  in  order  to  get  on  welfare. 

ALL    WELFARE     MOTHERS    DO    IS    HAVE    ILLEOm- 
MATE    CHILDREN FT'S    A    MYTH 

And  a  particularly  vicious  myth,  both  be- 
cause it  grossly  distorts  reality  and  because  It 
generates  th-  widespread  feeling  that  wel- 
fare recipients  are  the  "undeserving  poor" 
who  should,  apparently,  be  allowed  to  starve. 

First,  we  tend  to  believe  that  welfare  re- 
cipients have  more  chUdren  than  the  rest  of 
us,  lots  more.  The  stereotypical  welfare  fam- 
ily of  twelve.  But  actually,  the  average  wel- 
fare family  has  only  about  three  children." 

Secondly,  we  tend  to  assume  that  aU  wel- 
fare children  are  "Ulegltlmate."  The  facts  in- 
dicate that  about  30%  of  the  AFDC  chUdren 
are  "Ulegltimately"  bom — which  demon- 
strates, to  begin  with,  that  the  myth  Is  a  vast 
exaggeration,  but  doesn't  really  respond  to 
the  suspicion  that  welfare  recipients  are 
more  promiscuous  than  other  Americans.  To 
put  this  suspicion  In  perspective  we  have  to 
remember  that  an  "illegitimate"  birth  is  Just 
one  indicator  of  extra-marital  intercourse.  A 
lot  of  babies  are  conceived  out  of  wedlock  but 
are  not  born  out  of  wedlock:  timely  mar- 
riages. In  fact,  a  recent  report  for  HEW 
showed  that  one-third  of  all  first-born  Amer- 
ican children,  bom  between  1964  and  1966, 
were  conceived  out  of  wedlock;  yet,  by  the 
time  these  children  were  born;  nearly  66%  of 
the  mothers  had  married,  making  their  chil- 
dren "legitimate"  In  society's  eyes.'* 

There  is  further  evidence  of  "illegitimate" 
behavior  (extra- marital  intercourse)  which 
was  not  recorded  In  Illegitimate  births:  It's 
been  estimated  that  nearly  one  million  abor- 
tions were  performed  In  this  country  in 
1969." 

We  cannot  even  measiure  the  Illegitimate 
behavior  that  is  "covered-up"  by  the  use  of 
contraceptives. 

The  point  is.  Illegitimate  births  are  re- 
corded— illegitimate  behavior  Is  not.  The  il- 
legitimate behavior  of  affluent  people  is  more 
easily  concealed  through  quick  marriages, 
privileged  abortions,  and  contraceptlvee 
(which  are  sometimes  Illegal,  too). 

Welfare  recipients  may  or  may  not  be  more 
promiscuous  than  affluent  people.  We  dont 
know.  All  we  do  know  Is  that  poor  peoples'  Il- 
legitimate babies  are  more  likely  to  be  re- 
corded for  public  condemnation. 


AjyrU  15,  1971 
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WXLFARE    IS    THE    OOOD    LIFE — COLOR    TV'8    AND 
CADILLACS IT'S    A    MYTH 

An  absurd  myth  really,  though  a  particu- 
larly popular  one,  apparently  even  with 
President  Nixon,  who  once  requested  the 
5ong  "Welfare  Cadillac"  (Bio)  at  a  formal 
White  House  function. 

The  mystery — a  mystery  that  neither  the 
songwriters  nor  the  President  have  yet  ex- 
plained— is  how  a  Mississippi  welfare 
mother  manages  to  pay  her  rent,  buy  food 
and  clothing  for  herself  and  three  children 
and  still  purchase  the  new  Cadillac  on  t39 
per  month. 

Whereas  the  Mississippi  welfare  payment 
Is  patently  absurd.  New  Jersey,  the  most  "lib- 
eral" welfare  state  In  the  nation,  pays  a 
benignly  inadequate  $341  a  month  (July 
1970) . 

Compared  to  Mississippi  welfare  payments, 
$341  may  seem  like  a  lot;  but  computations 
based  on  a  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(BLS)  survey  show  that  a  family  of  four 
needs  at  least  $458  a  month  ($5,500  a  year — 
1969  prices)  to  live  in  minimal  health  and 
nutrition.  That  makes  the  New  Jersey  fig- 
ure $117  a  month  short — $117  short  of  what 
It  takes  simply  to  survive. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Pood,  Nu- 
trition and  Health  endorsed  the  $5,500  fig- 
ure as  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  hunger 
problem  Yet,  even  this  Is  no  bargain.  A 
OaUup  Poll  reported  in  February  1970  that 
the  American  pubUc,  when  questioned  about 
the  minimal  cost  of  living,  felt  that  a  fam- 
ily of  four  could  not  get  by  on  less  than 
$620  a  month.!" 

Whatever  definition  of  adequacy  you 
choose,  the  level  of  welfare  payments  in 
every  state  in  the  union  is  nothing  but  guar- 
anteed annual  poverty. 

What  do  these  facts  ana  figures  mean  to  a 
real  welfare  family? 

They  mean  that  the  family  will  probably 
live  in  crowded,  substandard  housing,  in- 
fested with  rats  and  roaches.  That  they  will 
send  malnourished.  Ill-clothed  children  off  to 
Inferior  schools.  That  they  will  eat  starchy, 
unbalanced  meals:  try  It  yourself — on  18'/i 
cents  a  meal.  That  they  will  probably  be 
obese  and  eventually  become  HI.  That  day 
In  day  out,  they  will  lead  frustrating,  frus- 
trated lives;  day  In  day  out,  living  with  the 
shame  of  poverty — feeling  it  their  shame,  not 
ours;  day  in  day  out,  on  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  ladder:  on  welfare 

Welfare  Is  the  "good  life"  only  for  those 
who  have  never  experienced  it. 

MOST  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS  ARE  CHEATERS 

IT'S    A    MTTH 

Any  taxpayer  who  wants  to  believe  the 
other  "good  life"  myths  about  welfare  must 
also  assume  that  recipients  make  fraudulent 
claims.  ("How  else  could  they  buy  those 
Cadillacs  on  their  allowances?")  But,  again, 
the  U.S.  government's  own  facts  refute  the 
charge.  In  1969,  a  government  investigation 
of  fraud  established  that  only  four-tenths 
of  one  percent — or  4  out  of  every  1000 — of  all 
welfare  cases  were  fraudulent."  Compare 
that  figure  to  these  statistics  on  national 
tax  fraud  and  evasion:  ■ 


Reported 

income      Unreported 
(billions)        (percent) 


Firmers,  small  businessmen,  and 
professionals 

Wajeand  salary  earners 

Receivers  of  interest 

Receivers  o<  dividends 

Ri»ivers  of  pensions  and  annuities. 
Racwvers  of  rents,  royalties,  and 
capital  gains.. 


$12.0 

28 

6.5 

3 

2.8 

34 

.9 

8 

.6 

29 

1.2 


11 


Cheating  a  little  on  your  Income  tax  Is  one 
tem  of  casual,  almost  Institutionalized 
fraud.  There  are  many  others,  equally  casual, 
"acceptable."  From  padding  expense  accounts 
to  short-changing  highway  toll  machines. 


But  that's  beside  the  point. 

The  point  Is,  that  for  America's  12  million 
recipients,  the  welfare  system  Itsell  ts  a 
fraud;  poverty,  the  only  reality. 

Given  the  temptation,  given  that  a  few 
dollars  more  or  less  welfare  money  may  be 
a  matter  of  survival,  the  prevailing  honesty 
of  welfare  recipients — their  fidelity  to  the 
rules  of  the  very  system  which  keeps  them 
poor — Is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable. 

WELFARE     TAKES     MOST     OP     YOTTR     TAXES ^IT'S 

A    MTTH 

The  American  Paradox — poverty  amidst 
plenty.  "Well,  we'd  like  to  do  more,  but  most 
of  our  tax  money  is  already  going  for  wel- 
fare." 

Is  It? 

Take  a  close  look  at  the  federal  budget. 
Here's  where  your  taxes  really  go: 

FISCAL  1971,  FEDERAL  BUDGET,  $201,000,000,000 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billionsl 


Percent 


Amount 


Military  programs 36.7  $73.6 

Foreign  affairs 1..8  3.6 

Space  programs L7  3.4 

Farm  subsidies 2.7  5.4 

Interest  on  debt 8.9  17.8 

Public  welfare,  payments  (includes 

AFDC.  OAA,  AB,  and  APTD) 1.9  4.2 

Other  programs 46.2  92.9 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  ot  the  Budget.  February  1970. 

Thus,  in  fiscal  1971,  the  federal  government 
is  subsidizing  a  sub-poverty  existence  for 
nearly  12  mlUlon  Americans  on  less  than  2% 
of  the  federal  budget. 

Nor  is  the  cost  of  this  2%,  nor  any  other 
percentage  of  the  federal  budget,  distributed 
equally  among  all  Americans,  as  the  osten- 
sible tax  structures  would  seem  to  claim. 

The  fact  that  the  more  a  person  earns,  the 
more  able  he  is  to  avoid  paying  his  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  nations  governing. 
For  Instance,  in  1967  tax  loopholes  allowed 
165  Americans  with  Incomes  of  over  $200,000 
each  to  avoid  paying  any  federal  income  tax 
at  all.  In  this  group  of  "big  welfare  recip- 
ients," twenty-five  had  Incomes  of  over  $1 
million  per  year.=" 

When  someone  else  pays  less,  the  rest  of  us 
pay  more:  88%  of  all  taxpayers  earn  less  than 
$10,000  a  year;  yet  this  88%— mostly  wage 
earners  and  salaried  professionals — bears  the 
brunt  of  federal  and  state  taxation." 

Nor  Is  the  phrase  "big  welfare  recipients" 
mere  rhetoric :  because  of  discriminatory  and 
inequitable  tax  concessions,  a  man  making 
over  $5  million  a  year  may  actually  pay  about 
the  same  percentage  of  his  income  In  federal 
taxes  as  a  man  making  only  $20,000  a  year." 

On  the  average,  Americans — rich  and  poor 
alike — actually  pay  about  20  70  of  their  In- 
comes in  federal  taxes." 

Such  tax  concessions  to  the  few  rich  an- 
nually cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  $40  billion— 
or  twenty  times  the  amount  we  pay  to  sup- 
port, in  misery,  the  many  American  poor." 

There  are  direct  subsidies  to  the  wealthy, 
too.  For  instance,  last  year  415  farm  owners 
received  over  $100,000  each  in  subsidies  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  were 
not  small,  poor  farmers;  they  Included  major 
corporations,  banks,  and  large  landowners. 
Senator  James  Eastland,  alone,  received  over 
$146,000  for  not  growing  cotton  on  his  plan- 
tation In  MlsslESlppl.'^ 

Our  oil  subsidy  program  (via  depletion 
allowances)  doesn't  even  appear  in  the  fed- 
eral budget  as  a  subsidy;  but  it  stUl  costs  the 
average  taxpayer — costs  all  of  us — at  least 
$1.6  billion  a  year." 

On  the  state  and  local  level,  it's  harder  to 
generalize  about  the  relative  cost  of  welfare. 
But  a  couple  of  things  are  clear. 

First,  while  no  state  in  the  union  provides 
truly  adequate  welfare  payments,  some 
states  are  vastly  more  inadequate  than  oth- 
ers:   $59  a  month  for  a  family  of  four  in 


Mississippi;  $841  a  month  for  a  family  of 
four  In  New  Jersey.  The  lack  of  a  uniform, 
adequate  federal  welfare  system  means  that 
some  Americans  are  bearing  a  wholly  dispro- 
portionate share  of  our  common  social  re- 
sponsibility. 

Secondly,  the  same  preferential  conces- 
sions that  make  for  Inequity  in  federal  tax- 
ation are  often  perpetuated  on  the  state 
level.  In  addition,  other  state  Ux  struc- 
tures— the  purely  regressive  sales  tax,  for  in- 
stance— ^promote  further  injustice.  The  sales 
tax,  for  one,  literally  takes  bread  from  the 
table  of  p>oor  families,  yet  hardly  affects  the 
life  style  of  the  affluent  at  all. 

While  corporations  and  wealthy  Individ- 
uals are  getting  tax  breaks,  the  welfare  re- 
cipient who  works  is  being  taxed  at  a  rate 
of  66^%,">  a  rate  far  greater  than  that  ac- 
tually paid  my  multlmilllonaries." 

For  the  welfare  recipient,  for  the  working 
poor,  and  for  an  increasing  number  of  mid- 
dle-class taxpayers,  It's  becoming  clear  that 
the  biggest  myth  of  all  Is  the  myth  of  "Amer- 
ica, the  Just  Society" — the  promise  of  a  fair 
share  for  each  of  us  In  the  country's  general 
prosperity.  The  promise  has  not  panned  out: 
the  top  one-fifth  of  our  society  receives 
43.8%  Ot  the  nation's  aggregate  Income;  the 
bottom  one-fifth  receives  only  3.7%." 

As  some  Americans  move  expectantly  to- 
ward the  promises  of  the  aist  century,  other 
Americans  are  left  behind,  mired  In  the  mis- 
eries of  the  nineteenth.  True  welfare,  the 
good  life,  is  still  really  only  for  the  wealthy. 
The  poor  are  another  story. 

Welfare. 

Welfare  Cadillac.  Welfare  fraud.  The  wel- 
fare mess. 

Welfare. 

Welfare  recipients  have  been  listening  to 
the  words  for  a  long  time.  The  derisive  songs. 
The  rhetoric.  The  charges.  The  myths.  Lis- 
tening for  a  long  time,  in  silence. 

But  in  1966  the  silence  ended.  All  across 
the  country,  welfare  recipients  began  to  talk 
back,  to  organize. 

Blacks.  Whites,  Chlcanos,  Puerto  Rlcans, 
Indians — now  125,000  poor  people  in  714  local 
groups  In  60  states.  Poor  people  speaking  up 
for  themselves,  for  their  right  as  Americans 
to  a  fair  share  In  the  good  things  of  our  na- 
tional life.  Decent  Jobs  with  adequate  pay 
for  those  who  can  work;  adequate  Income  for 
those  who  cannot. 

This  is  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Orga- 
nization. Poor  people  speaking  up  for  them- 
selves out  of  the  pressing  reality  of  their  own 
lives. 

Whether  or  not  their  voices  are  heard  de- 
pends a  lot  on  the  rest  of  us.  There's  very 
little  chance  for  change  so  long  as  welfare 
recipients  remain  invisible  Americans,  cut  off 
from  us  by  myths  and  prejudices  we  may  not 
even  be  aware  we  hold. 

It's  only  when  we  begin  to  question  what 
we've  been  taught  to  believe  about  welfare, 
and  begin  to  perceive  things  as  they  really 
are,  that  we  together  can  begin  to  make 
things  better. 

To  that  beginning — to  the  process  of  sep- 
arating the  myths  about  welfare  from  the 
reality — this  pamphlet  has  been  dedicated. 

If  you  want  to  help,  contact:  National  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization,  1419  H  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.  Telephone  (202) 
347-7727. 

FOOTNOTZS 

'  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  (HEW),  "Estimated  Kmployablllty  of 
Recipients  of  Public  Assistance  Money  Pay- 
ments," Jtoly  1968. 

'  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  figure,  as  re- 
ported in  The  Boston  Globe,  January  9.  1971. 

•U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  "The  Unem- 
ployment Situation:  July  1970,"  August  17, 
1970.  The  unemployment  rate  for  blue-collar 
workers  in  July  was  6.5% . 

♦HEW,  "Estimated  Employablllty  .  .  .." 
op.  at. 

•HEW,  "Estimated  Employablllty  .  .  .," 
op.  cit. 
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•  U.S.  Department  of  Healtb.  Education  and 
Welfare  (HEW).  Social  and  RebabiUtiatlon 
Service,  National  Center  for  Social  Statistics, 
"bindings  of  the  1967  AFDC  Study:  Data  By 
State  And  Census  Division."  July  1070,  p.  4. 

'Day-Care  and  Child  Development  CauncU 
of  America.  Component*  and  Annual  Operat- 
ing Costa  Per  Child  for  the  Three  Kirid*  of 
Day-Care  FaciUtiea,  1970.  ! 

•Data  as  of  March  1969,  collected  b{r  the 
National  Center  for  Social  Statistics.  HfW. 

•HEW.  National  Center  for  Social  a|;atls- 
tics,  "Findings  of  the  1967  APDC  Study  i  .  .." 
op.  at..  Table  40. 

"Manpower  Planning  and  Development 
Commission  of  the  Welfare  Federatlin  of 
Cleveland.  "Employment  Opportunltl*  for 
and  Employment  Characteristics  and  Atti- 
tudes of  AFDC  Mothers  In  Cuyahoga  County," 
July  1970,  pp.  11  and  iv. 

>^Wage  and  Labor  Standards  Administra- 
tion. U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Wlomen 
in  Poverty — Jobe  and  the  Need  for  lobe," 
April  1968.  pp.  3-3.  One  should  remember 
that  unemployment  rates  don't  Include  peo- 
ple, who  are  "sub-employed" — people  who 
have  been  so  frustrated  they've  given  upi  look- 
ing for  work  or  who  work  only  marginally.  In 
central  dty  slum  areas,  sub-employment 
rates  are  staggering:  36.6%  In  1966  when  the 
general  U.S.  unemployment  rate  waa  only 
3.7%.  (U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Sub- 
Emploj/ment  in  the  Slums,  1966.) 

"  VS.  Department  of  Commerce,  Burfau  of 
the  Census,  mcome  Growth  Rates,  P-^,  No. 
69.  AprU  6.  1970.  Table  A-3. 

■'Wage  and  Labor  Standards  Admlnjlstra- 
tlon.  "Women  In  Poverty  .  .  .,"  op.  cit. 

^  Unpublished  statistics  obtained  from 
HEW.  Assistance  Payments  Administration 
Public  Information  Office,  1970. 

"  Piven,  Frances  Fox  and  Richard  A.  Clow- 
ard,  Regulating  the  Poor:  the  Functions  of 
Public  Relief,  to  be  published  by  Pantheon 
Ln  May  of  1971. 

"  Plven  and  Cloward,  op.  cit.  I 

"  HEW,  National  Center  for  Social  SJtatls- 
tlcs,  op.  cit..  Table  5.  i 

"  HEW  study  reported  In  The  Boston  Slobe, 
April  18.  1970  ] 

"  The  New  York  Times,  November  SO^  1969. 

»  The  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  July  21j  1970. 
p.  47^ i 

°HEW.  Social  and  RebabUlUtlon  Service, 
"Selected  Data  About  Public  Welfare.]  Sep- 
tember 1969. 

"Stem,  Philip  M.,  The  Great  Treasury 
Raid,  Random  House  (New  York:  1966)i 

"  The  Boston  Globe.  September  28,  19^9. 

••Stem.  The  Great  Treasury  Raid,  olf.  cit., 
p.  180. 

"Stem,  The  Great  Treasury  Raid,  0]f.  cit., 
p.  6. 


TABLE  1.— ANNt  AL  VISITS  RECORDED  AND  PROJECTED  FOR  SELECTED  UNITS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 


Assataague 

Yellowstone 

Yosamit* 

Cap«Cod 

Everglades... 

All  units  NPS  excspt  National  Capital  parks. 
National  Capital  parks 


»  Stern.  The  Great  Treasury  Raid,  op.  cit., 
p.  5. 

'"  Stern,  The  Great  Treasury  Raid,  op.  cit., 
p.  10 

"Senator  John  J.  Williams,  statement, 
Congressional  Record,  March  34,  1970. 

-'•  Stem,  The  Great  Treasury  Raid,  op.  cit., 
p.  10. 

•0  Under  the  current  AFDC  program,  work- 
ing people  may  retain  only  one-third  of  their 
earnings;  an  amount  equal  to  66%%  of  their 
earnings  Is  subtracted  from  their  welfare 
payment. 

"  Stern,  The  Great  Treasury  Raid,  op.  cit., 
p.  23. 

"The  President's  Commission  on  Income 
Maintenance  Programs,  "Poverty  Amid  Plen- 
ty: The  American  Paradox,"  November  1969, 
p  38. 

VISITOR  PRESSURES  ON 
NATIONAL  PARKS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  our  State 
and  national  parks  represent  a  valuable 
national  asset.  As  our  Nation  becomes 
more  and  more  populated,  the  impor- 
tance of  our  park  system  and  the  need 
to  create  more  such  areas  loom  even 
larger  as  growing  numbers  of  citizens 
attempt  to  escape  the  pressure  and  noises 
of  modern  living  in  search  for  the  peace 
and  recreational  relaxation  that  is  pos- 
sible in  our  parks. 

Although  I  agree  that  "parks  are  for 
people,"  we  must  realize,  however,  that 
too  many  people  or  improper  use  may 
jeojardize  the  resources  for  future  gen- 
erations. Overuse  that  results  in  the 
abuse  of  our  parks  by  today's  Americans 
is  shortsighted  and  represents  both  poor 
policy  and  poor  planning. 

The  growing  use  of  parks  can  be  illus- 
trated by  the  increase  in  visitor  days  in 
State  parks  of  Maryland.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  in  these  parks  visitor  days 
for  fiscal  1971  reached  8.5  million.  Pro- 
jections indicate  that  by  1976,  visitor 
days  will  reach  15  million;  and  by  the 
year  2000,  30  million.  These  statistics  for 
my  State  clearly  indicate  the  need  for 
planning  to  make  certain  that  the  proper 
balance  between  recreation  needs  and 
the  conservation  of  our  valuable  natural 
resources  is  achieved. 

I  have  met  with  Maryland  groups  con- 
cerned with  the  visitor  pressure  on  State 
and  national  parks  and  the  possible  harm 


that  might  result  therefrom.  As  a  result 
of  these  meetings,  I  requested  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  undertake  a  study  on 
"Visitor  Pressures  on  National  Parks." 
Mr.  George  H.  Siehl,  analyst  in  environ- 
mental policy.  Environmental  Policy  Dl- 
vision,  Library  of  Congress,  recently  com- 
pleted this  study.  Because  of  its  impor- 
tance to  the  country  and  because  of  con- 
gressional interest  in  the  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  study  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoho, 
as  follows: 

VisrroR  Pressttbbs  On  National  Paxks 
(Report  by  Oeorge  H.  Slehl) 

INTBODtrCTION 

The  popularity  of  our  national  parks  1b 
posing  a  threat  to  their  continued  ecologi- 
cal well  being. 

The  establishment  of  the  system  of  Na- 
tional Parks  In  the  United  States  standi 
as  one  of  the  most  foreslghted  policy  deter- 
minations in  the  field  of  environmental 
conservation.  It  Is  a  continuing  tribute  to 
that  foresight  that  other  nations  around 
the  globe  continued  to  follow  our  example 
by  establishing  parks  and  park  systems  of 
their  own. 

Policies,  however  sound  and  Innovative,  do 
not  guarantee  success.  There  Is  a  need  leg 
continuing  review  and  evaluation  of  tlte 
programs  established  under  those  policies. 
So  It  Is  with  the  National  Park  System 
today. 

This  report  Is  Intended  to  present  some 
statistics  and  commentary  which  give  di- 
mension and  perspective  to  the  problems  of 
visitor  pressures  on  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, the  policy  Issues  of  use  versus  preserva- 
tion, and  the  Implications  of  allowing  dif- 
ferent types  of  use. 

The  report  also  outlines,  briefly,  some  of 
the  proposals  which  have  been  advanced  to 
provide  outdoor  recreational  opportunities 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  national 
parks  from  permanent  damage. 

VISrrOK   STATISTICS 

As  the  American  public  has  gained  In  dis- 
posable Income,  leisure  time,  and  percep- 
tion of  environmental  amenities,  they  have 
Increasingly  sought  outdoor  recreational  op- 
portunities. 

The  units  of  the  National  Park  System 
have  borne  a  large  portion  of  the  growing 
recreational  use.  Some  Idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Increased  use  of  Federal  parks 
may  be  obtained  from  table  1. 


1950 


1955 


1960 


1965 


1970       Forecast  1975        Forecast  INO 


1,  no.  524 
820.953 


1,396.500 
984.200 


1.443,300 
1.150.400 


123,405 
33.252.589 


247, 100 

50.007.800 

6.  565.  000 


579. 200 

72  287,  800 

6.941.200 


11,064,700 

2,  062.  500 

1.635.400 

2, 306. 100 

977,600 

121.312,000 
9,171,300 


1.648.000 
2. 297. 000 
2. 277.  000 
3, 987,  000 
1.274.(!00 
160.  000,  000 
9.000.000 


3. 107, 000 

2,  574.  000 

3.  039.  000 
5. 702.  000 
1.766.000 

208. 914.  000 


4.566.000 

2.841,000 
3.673,000 
7.578,000 
2.198,000 
256.426000 


•  1968  data. 

Table  2  presents  statistics  on  the  increasing 
visitor  UFe  of  National  Park  Service  units  In 
Maryland,  a  p)opuloiis  state  which  hat  only 
one  large  federal  park,  Assateague  ^land 
National  Seashore,  which  Is  listed  In  Tible  1. 

M.\NAGEMKNT  AIO)  OaCANlC  PAKK   AC^ 

The  Increased  visitor  load  aas  norl  been 
shared  evenly  among  the  various  catejgorles 
of  units  In  the  park  system.  Use  of  recrea- 
tional areas  "Increased  17  percent  of|  1968, 
double  the  growth  rate  for  the  entire  sjfctem" 
according  to  Information  released  by  Park 
Service  Director  George  B.  Hartzog. 


The  recreation  areas  are  those  designated 
Federally  owned  lands  adjacent  to  major  res- 
ervoirs such  as  Lake  Mead.  The  areas  are 
managed  for  Intensive  use,  as  contrasted 
with  the  natural  area  management  concept 
applied  to  National  Parks  and  National  Mon- 
uments. 

The  National  Seashores  represent  some- 
what of  a  hybrid  of  the  two  above  ap- 
proaches. In  that  management  Is  directed 
toward  high  levels  of  recreational  use  and 
toward  preservation  of  portions  of  the  nat- 
ural conditions. 


The  conflicts  which  result  from  these  often 
mutually  exclusive  goals  stem  in  part  from 
the  language  of  the  Act  establishing  the 
National  Park  Service  In  1916,  which  states 
that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  parka: 
"Is  to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural 
and  historic  objects  and  the  wild  life  therein 
and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  In  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as 
will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations."  (emphasis 
added) 
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TABLE  2.— ANNUAL  VISITS  RECORDED  AND  PROJECTED  FOR  SELECTED  UNITS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM  IN  MARYUND 


1950 


1955 


1960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


ARtiatam  NBS 39,229 

CatoctinML  Park ii^-m- 

F?*cH.nry.     .     S(B.762 

Harpers  Ferry  NHP 


114,700 

140,900 

140.400 

255,800 

297,200 

297,200 

9,800 

194,500 

336.900 

600,500 

768,000 

958,000 

650,900 

511, S«0 

628,800 

569.100 

651.000 

719,000 

■115,700 

585,800 

789,800 

1,120,900 

1.405,000 

1,696,000 

11956. 

The  Act  establishing  Yellowstone  National 
Park  in  1872  spoke  of  the  lands  involved  be- 
ing "dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public 
park  or  pleasurlng-ground  for  the  benefit 
^nd  enjoyment  of  the  people." 

The  problems  which  confront  America's 
National  Parks  have  their  roots  deep  In  law. 

THX  PalCE  OF  POPTTLAHITT 

Although  the  physical  size  of  the  park 
lystem  has  Increased  In  recent  years  as  a 
result  of  Congressional  action  establishing 
new  units  such  as  the  Redwoods  National 
Park,  and  the  Point  Reyes,  Cape  Lookout,  and 
Assateague  Island  National  Seashores  from 
privately  owned  latnds,  the  system  has  still 
shown  signs  of  fraying  from  the  wear  of 
heavier  use. 

Two  elements  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  deterioration  of  the  parks'  natural  quali- 
ties— construction  and  development  of  facili- 
ties to  accommodate  visitors,  and  the  impact 
of  the  visitors  on  the  environment. 

Darling  and  Elchhorn  comment  on  these 
elements  In  their  study,  JIfan  and  Nature  in 
the  National  Parks,  stating: 

"The  National  Park  Service  tells  us,  we 
think  much  too  frequently,  that  "Parks  are 
for  People."  Our  earlier  dismissal  of  the  phrase 
SB  Inappropriate  huckstering  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  unaware  that  the  parks  are  In- 
deed for  people.  In  fact,  "people",  "park 
visitors",  whatever  they  are  called,  are  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  change  and  develop- 
ment which  takes  place  in  and  around  the 
national  parks.  In  a  sense,  even  the  wilder- 
ness psrtlons  of  the  parks  are  developed  since 
there  are  trails  even  In  the  most  remote 
places.  In  speaking  of  development,  however. 
we  are  referring  primarily  to  those  construc- 
tlons  which  prepare  the  park  for  the  ordinary, 
nearly  car-bound,  tourist."  ^ 

A  more  recent  survey  was  conducted  In 
1968  by  Christian  Science  Monitor  writer  Ro- 
bert Cahn — now  a  member  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  Cahn's  findings  were 
contained  In  a  series  of  16  articles  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Monitor  and  were  later  reprint- 
ed under  the  title  "WIU  success  spoil  the  Na- 
tional Parks?" 

Facilities  development  in  the  parks 

Cahn  questioned  the  development  of  In- 
park  facilities,  stating: 

"On  a  systemwlde  basis,  a  niunbw  of  de- 
cisions basic  to  many  national  parks  also  are 
demanding  attention. 

"How  many  more  public  campgrounds  or 
lodges  should  be  built  within  the  parks? 
Are  there  other  soultlons  to  the  vast  "hous- 
ing" needs? 

"Should  there  be  a  limit  on  size  or  num- 
ber of  vehicles  In  the  parks?  Should  visitors 
be  required  to  leave  autos  or  trailers  at  the 
gates  Bind  travel  Inside  on  public  transpor- 
tation? 

"How  much  of  each  park  should  be  set 
•side  as  wilderness?  How  much.  If  any, 
ahould  be  glvMi  over  to  roads,  restaxirants, 
•tores,  lodging,  and  other  services  for  the 
public?" 

Darling  and  Elchhorn  showed  concern  over 
existing  development  stating : 

"We  learn  that  5%  of  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  U  taken  up  by  development,  a 
proportion  which  seems  to  us  Inordinately 
Wgh.  tor  the  traimiatlc  Influence  of  this  6% 
will  be  over  a  much  larger  area." 

Road   construction  represents  a  partlcu- 
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larly  important  type  of  development  in  that 
It  not  only  modifies  the  natural  conditions 
of  the  park  Immediately,  but  serves  also  as 
the  means  to  bring  permanent  additional 
visitor  pressure  to  bear  on  the  park. 

The  National  Park  Service  issued  a  new 
policy  statement  on  roads  In  parks  early  In 
1968.  Among  the  poUcy  positions  advocated 
are  these,  as  cited  by  Cahn  in  his  series: 

"The  National  Park  Service  must  not  be 
obligated  to  construct  roads,  or  to  manage 
traffic,  In  order  that  new  kinds  of  mobile 
camping  vehicles  be  accommodated.  The  de- 
veloiMnent  of  parking  areas  for  trailers  at 
park  entrances,  and  the  exclusion  of  vehicles 
from  park  roads  not  capable  of  handling 
them  are  appropriate  solutions. 

"Paced  with  a  choice  of  creating  a  severe 
road  scar  In  order  to  bring  visitors  close  to 
a  point  of  interest,  or  requiring  visitors  to 
walk  a  considerable  distance,  or  considering 
an  alternate  transportation  system,  the  deci- 
sion should  be  against  the  road. 

"Research  be  conducted  and  high  priority 
given  to  pilot  programs  seeking  other  trans- 
portation systems  more  appropriate  than 
roads — tramways,  monorails,  raU  conveyor 
systems,  helicopters,  and  hydrofoils." 

People  problems 

Cahn's  observations  of  the  adverse  develop- 
ments stemming  from  Increased  people  pres- 
sure Include  these: 

"In  20.000  miles  of  travel  through  many 
parts  of  the  national  park  system,  I  discov- 
ered that  every  park  has  problems  in  varying 
degrees  of  seriousness. 

"Overcrowding  does  exist  in  the  developed 
areas  of  such  older  national  parks  as  Yose- 
mite,  Yellowstone,  Grand  Canyon,  Everglades, 
Mesa  Verde,  and  Mt.  Rainier — but  only  dur- 
ing the  peak  periods  of  use. 

"Crime,  while  still  Insignificant  In  total 
amount.  Is  growing  In  the  national  parks  at 
double  the  rate  of  crime  In  American  cities. 
Several  parks  are  undergoing  water  shortages 
either  from  man's  Interference  with  the 
source  or  from  too  many  people  using  the 
normal  supply. 

"Park  rangers  are  so  busy  with  manage- 
ment, safety,  maintenance,  and  traffic  during 
peak  periods  that  they  have  too  little  time 
for  helping  the  public  understand  the  parks. 

"Many  visitors  add  to  the  difficulties  by 
trying  to  do  too  much,  too  fast;  seeking  and 
demanding  the  creature  comforts  of  home  In 
pristine  areas  of  natxire;  falling  to  respect 
the  land  and  the  wildlife  or  refusing  to  see 
It  on  Its  own  terms." 

Based  on  his  observations,  he  had  these 
assessments: 

"Despite  all  this  and  more,  it  Is  only  fair  to 
say  that,  on  the  basis  of  my  observations,  the 
national  park  system  appears  to  be  In  rela- 
tively good  physical  condition.  No  disaster 
situation  Is  evident. 

"But  looking  ahead  10,  20,  or  30  years,  the 
story  could  be  different  Indeed.  The  mount- 
ing pressures  of  use,  and  staggering  predic- 
tions for  future  use,  point  to  a  crisis  of 
decisionmaking. 

"If  the  right  decisions  are  not  made,  or 
are  made  too  late,  the  national  parks  could 
be  spoiled  for  both  present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  visitors." 

Yosemlte  National  Park  In  California  has 
received  particular  attention  from  the  press 
In  reporting  the  problems  of  park  overuse. 
Visits  In  1970  neared  the  2.3  million  mark,  of 
which  most  visits  were  confined  to  the  ap- 


proximately seven  square  miles  of  the  Yose- 
mlte VaUey.  Back  areas  of  the  park,  which 
total  over  1,300  square  miles,  are,  in  con- 
trast, lightly  used.  The  explanation  for  the 
wide  discrepancy  In  use  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Valley  Is  accessible  to  motor  vehicles;  the 
back  country  only  to  the  hiker. 

A  newspaper  account  of  the  1969  Labor 
Day  weekend  in  Yosemlte  Is  both  informa- 
tive and  discouraging : 

"The  constant  roar  In  the  background  waa 
not  a  waterfall,  but  traffic.  Transistor  radios 
blared  forth  the  latest  rock  tunes.  Parking 
was  at  a  premium.  Dozens  of  children 
clambered  over  the  rocks  at  the  base  of 
Yosemlte  Falls. 

"Campsites,  pounded  Into  dust  by  inces- 
sant use,  were  more  crowded  than  a  ghetto. 
Even  In  remote  areas,  campers  were  seldom 
out  of  sight  of  each  other.  The  whole  experi- 
ence was  something  like  visiting  Disneyland 
on  a  Sunday".* 

Crtme  in  the  parks 

Time  spent  amidst  the  wonders  of  nature 
apparently  does  little  to  dirpense  with  the 
lower  aspects  of  human  nature.  Cahn  re- 
ported that  In  1967  "serious  crimes  In  na- 
tional parks  rose  67  percent  compared  with 
a  16  percent  crime  rate  Increase  In  U.S. 
cities." 

Among  the  Instances  Cahn  cited: 

"Safe-cracking  Jobe  In  the  Grand  Canyon, 
Glacier  Park  In  Montana,  and  Aztec  Ruins 
National  Monument  in  New  Mexico,  and  an 
armed  robbery  at  Glacier  Park  Lodge.  A  high- 
ranking  Ueutenant  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  waa 
arrested  In  Hot  Springs  National  Park  In 
Arkansas  and  charged  with  attempted  brib- 
ery. Thefts  from  cars  Increased  330  percent 
at  Kentucky's  Mammoth  Caves  National 
Park,  and  such  thefts  have  become  a  big 
problem  at  many  parks. 

"Vandalism  was  reported  throughout  the 
system.  Trees,  rocks,  and  cUSs  were  defaced. 
Signs  were  damaged  or  stolen,  public  facili- 
ties damaged.  At  Petrified  Forest  National 
Park  in  Arizona,  361  people  were  caught 
trying  to  leave  the  park  with  a  total  of  2,177 
pounds  of  stolen  artifacts.  In  93  of  the  cases, 
formal  charges  were  made  and  convictions 
obtained. 

"At  California's  Sequoia  National  Park, 
after  37  years  of  unlocked  doors,  the  conces- 
sion operator  had  to  order  locks  for  cabins. 

"Use  of  narcotics  caused  trouble  among 
student  employees  and  visitors  at  Yosemlte. 
Glaclei.  Grand  Canyon,  and  the  Grand  Te- 
tons  In  Yyomlng. 

"Poaching  of  wildlife  was  reported  at 
many  parks  and  was  especially  serious  at 
Wind  Gave  (South  Dakota)  and  Everglades 
(Florida)." 

It  Is  Ironic  that  In  1970,  the  year  of  Earth 
Day  and  wldespre^  expressions  of  student 
concern  for  the  environment,  a  headline,  read 
"600  youths  battle  rangers,  loot  Yosemlte 
campsites."  The  story  stated: 

"Yosemlte  National  Park,  Calif.  July  S 
(UPI) — About  500  young  people  stirred  by 
the  attempted  arrest  of  one  of  their  number, 
threw  recks  and  bottles  at  rangers,  looted 
campsites  at  this  Sierra  Mountain  retreat  and 
overturned  automobiles. 

"Park  officials  said  yesterday  about  70 
persons  had  been  arrested. 

"At  least  three  officers  sustained  minor  In- 
juries, and  one  youth  was  hospitalized  for  an 
overdose  of  drugs. 

"More    than   80  law   enforcement   officers 
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from  the  nearby  San  Joaquin  Valley  trere 
dispatched  to  help  about  50  park  rangers 
quell  the  disturbance.  Violence  was  eqded 
by  midnight. 

"Witnesses  said  the  disturbance  b^an 
when  rangers  on  horseback  rode  Into  CAmp 
lb  at  Stlllman  Meadow  In  the  northeast  Sec- 
tion ol  the  Yosemlte  Valley  to  make  the 
arrest.  Youths  began  throwing  bottles  and 
rocks,  driving  rangers  from  the  scene."  • 

A  later  story  disclosed  that  19  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  park  policemen  had  been  asslgjned 
to  Yosemlte  for  the  remainder  of  the  surt^ner 
as  a  restUt  of  the  student  disruptions.  iTie 
article  reported :  ! 

"There  was  a  similar  incident  Memqrlal 
Day  that  resulted  In  about  35  young  parens 
being  arrested  on  charges  ranging  from  Pos- 
session of  drugs  to  assault. 

"An  Interior  Department  official  said  yes- 
terday that,  'There  has  been  a  big  probiem 
at  Yosemlte  with  groups  having  pot  parties, 
drinking  wine,  and  generally   being  rowtiy.' 

"He  said  the  park  police  assigned  to  |the 
Washington  area  are  professionally  tralne*  In 
crowd  control  and  have  had  experience  In 
handling  the  type  of  disturbance  that  Ihas 
been  cropping  up  at  Yosemltet 
•  •  •  • 

"While  In  Yosemlte,  the  police  wUl 
the  rangers  in  riot-control  techniques."  *  I 
Ttie  major  culprit — the  motor  vehicle 

A  more  pressing  and  widespread  problem 
than  riots  in  the  national  parks  Is  the  private 
motor  vehicle.  Automobiles,  motorcyales, 
pickup  campers,  and  house  trailers  comolne 
to  make  severe  demands  on  the  park  lu^ts. 

One   ranking   Park   Service   official   voiced 
the  belief  that  If  private  vehicles  couW 
excluded  from  the  parks,  10  times  as 
visitors  could  be  accommodated  without 
ther  damage  to  the  parks,  and  possibly 
lass  damage  than  now  occurs. 

Former  Yosemlte  Superintendent  Lawre 
Hadley  Instituted  in  recent  years  a  numbe^  of 
changes  In  Park  management  which  \*ere 
designed  to  lessen  the  visitor-vehicle  burqen. 
Several  sections  of  the  park  were  closed  to 
private  vehicular  traffic — namely  the  Mari- 
posa Orove  of  giant  sequoias  and  the  ^^st 
end  of  Yosemlte  Valley.  Visitors  now  ijaay 
reach  these  areas  on  foot,  or  ride  an  opien- 
slded  sightseeing  bus  operated  by  a  condes- 
slonalre.  i 

A  system  of  one-way  roads  has  been  Initi- 
ated In  Yosemlte  as  well  as  In  Orand  Canyon 
and  Yellowstone  National  Parks.  j 

Recently  the  snowmobile  has  been  mush- 
rooming in  popularity,  so  that  there  are  4ow 
an  estimated  1.000,000  of  the  vehicles  in  ^e. 
A  study  just  Issued  by  the  Conservation 
Foundations  adds  that  of  that  total,  "lialf 
were  sold  in  the  winter  of  1960-70." ' 

The  study  cites  widespread  reports  of  dam- 
age to  soil,  vegetation  and  wildlife  stemming 
from  the  use  (or  misuse)  of  snowmobtes. 
High  noise  level  Is  another  problem  asso- 
ciated with  the  vehicles. 

The  Park  Service  has  indicated  that  stieps 
are  being  taken  to  prevent  the  snowmobile 
from  becoming  a  major  problem  in  the  :  na- 
tional parks.  In  Yellowstone,  use  of  the  I  ma- 
chines is  limited  to  roads  which  have  pot 
been  cleared  of  snow.  Cross  country  us^  Is 
said  not  to  be  permitted. 

Other  vehicles,  such  as  dune  buggies  ^ni 
trail  bikes,  pose  a  serious  threat  to  coaital 
areas  when  misused.  Driving  over  dunes  de- 
stroys the  dunes  and  vegetation.  Then,  rapid 
erosion  of  the  landward  section  of  the  be^h 
la  possible. 

The  Park  Service  administrative  policy  jfor 
use  of  recreation  vehicles  in  national 
shores — which    fall   within   the   recreatlo^ial 
area  category — is  as  follows: 

"Off-road  use  of  motor-propelled  vehicles, 
also,  may  be  permitted  at  specified  tlmesj  in 
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speclfled  locations  or  on  designated  routes 
where  this  use  is  compatible  with  other  rec- 
reational uses."" 

A  problem  posed  by  the  off-road  veliicles  is 
that  they  Introduce  a  significant  number  of 
visitors  in  places  where,  and  at  times  when, 
park  personnel  are  absent,  or  present  in  sea- 
sonally reduced  numbers.  The  safety  of  visi- 
tors and  of  the  park  itself  is  thus  appreciably 
diminished. 

PBOPOSALS  FOR  PROTECTION 

A  major  systemwlde  program  for  construc- 
tion and  development  in  the  parks — Mission 
66 — came  to  a  close  In  1966.  The  program  had 
been  Instituted  10  years  earlier  as  a  means  of 
providing  facilities  to  accommodate  the  In- 
creasing flow  of  visitors,  to  replace  structures, 
and  make  up  for  maintenance  which  bad 
been  Ignored  during  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Even  before  the  construction  schedule  was 
completed,  the  policy  behind  it  was  being 
challenged  by  conservationists  who  recog- 
ni2«d  the  impossibility  of  providing  all 
needed  facilities  within  park  boundaries.  The 
Darling  and  Elchhorn  study  commented: 

"Mission  66.  instead  of  being  a  far-sighted 
planning  operation  to  conserve  these  choice 
areas,  seems  to  have  been  conceived  to  allow 
more  complete  infiltration  and  uncritical 
use."' 

The  Wilderness  Act  which  was  passed  Ln 
1964  required  the  designation  as  wilderness 
areas  of  Federally  owned  lands  suitable  for 
preservation  under  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

Those  who  opposed  further  development  of 
park  lands  found  an  excellent  forum  for  their 
criticism  when  they  were  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  Park  Service  proposals 
for  wilderness  In  several  i>arks  and  monu- 
ments. 

Generally,  conservationists  were  critical  of 
the  Park  Service  for  excluding  too  much  of 
the  park  area  from  classification  as  wilder- 
ness. 

Regional  planning 

One  private  conservation  organization,  the 
National  Parks  Association,  offered  "compre- 
hensive regional  planning  as  a  means  to  the 
achievement  of  the  double  goal  of  protec- 
tion and  enjoyment"  of  the  National  Parks. 

Association  President,  Anthony  Wayne 
Smith,  added: 

"For  Yellowstone,  as  for  the  other  parks, 
achievement  of  the  double  goal  may  not 
have  been  arduous  in  the  days  before  the 
automobile,  with  its  blacktop  roads  and  park- 
ing lots,  and  before  the  technological  and 
p>opulatlon  expolslon:  but  now  the  terms  of 
solution  have  been  altered  completely. 

"And  yet,  seemingly  difficult  if  attempted 
within  the  narrow  confines  of  a  single  park, 
solutions  readUy  appear  if  sought  in  the 
great  open  spaces  which  surround  almost  all 
of  the  parks;  in  the  surrounding  publicly  and 
privately  owned  forests  and  the  public  do- 
main." ' 

The  essence  of  the  regional  planning  ap- 
proach Is  to  zone  all  currently  undisturbed 
areas  within  the  parks  as  wilderness  and 
provide  visitor  accommodations  and  all  but 
essential  park  facilities  outside  the  parks. 

Among  the  elements  of  such  protective 
planning  which  the  Association  *  discussed 
In  connection  with  Yellowstone  National 
Park  are: 

The  notion  of  using  public  transportation 
within  the  park. 

A  limit  on  the  number  of  cars  entering 
the  park  on  a  given  day. 

Expansion  of  an  advance  reservation  sjrs- 
tem  for  overnight  stays. 

Limitation  of  visitation  during  seasons  of 
intensive  use. 

Information  and  checking  stations  at  the 
outer  boundaries  of  national  forests  to  pro- 
vide information  on  alternative  accommo- 
dations outside  the  national  park. 

Replacement  of  old  hotels  Inside  the  park 


with  modest   lodges   having   lower  occupa- 
tional density. 

It  Is  Indicative  of  the  rapid  rate  of  change 
that  these  proposals,  considered  "radical"  or 
■visionary"  in  the  mid-slxtles,  have,  to  a 
large  degree,  come  Into  operation  or  active 
consideration  by  the  start  of  the  seventies. 
Visitor  reaction 

Based  on  his  experience  in  Yosemlte  Na- 
tional Park,  now  deputy  assistant  director 
for  park  management,  Lawrence  Hadley  feels 
the  visitor  is  willing  to  accept  changes  which 
are  personally  restrictive  but  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  preserving  the  parks.  Hadley  cites 
as  examples  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
complaints  over  elimination  of  the  firefaU 
over  Yosemlte  falls  and  the  ban  on  private 
vehicle  use  on  some  park  roads. 

Hadley  stated  that  a  reservation  system  for 
campsites  was  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  la 
Yosemlte  in  the  summer  of  1971.  Funding 
considerations,  which  are  now  being  dis- 
cussed, may  delay  the  program  for  a  year. 
Wilderness  designation 

The  chief  remaining  hurdle  to  implemen- 
tation of  the  regional  planning  concept  sup- 
ported by  the  conservationists  is  the  lack  of 
completed  wilderness  zoning  proposals  for 
Individual  parks. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  been  harsh- 
ly criticized  by  citizen  groups  and  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  failing  to  meet  the  stat- 
utory schedule  for  national  park  wilderness 
proposals. 

The  Wilderness  Act  established  a  10-year 
timetable  for  the  review  of  Federal  lands  and 
the  submission  of  reports  and  recommends- 
tlons  for  wilderness  designation.  The  first 
third  of  the  rep)ort8  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
President  by  September,  1967;  the  second 
third  by  September,  1971;  and  the  final  group 
by  September,  1974. 

Performance  differs  from  the  schedtile, 
however.  As  one  conservationist,  Ernest  Dick- 
erman,  wrote: 

"Not  a  single  acre  of  the  national  p>ark8 
has  been  placed  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  more  than  five  and 
one-half  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  on  September  3,  1964.  No  wonder 
the  National  Park  Service  Is  accused  of  foot- 
dragging."  '" 

Proposals  had  been  sent  to  the  Congress, 
however.  Since  the  writing  of  the  article, 
wilderness  designations  have  been  enacted 
for  two  Park  Service  units — Craters  of  the 
Moon  National  Monument,  and  Petrified 
Forest  National  Park.  Wilderness  proposals 
for  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  and  for 
the  Lava  Beds  and  Pinnacles  National  Monu- 
ments were  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Dlckernmn  offered  one  possible  reason  for 
delay : 

"It  Is  true  that  designation  of  wilderness 
areas  under  the  Wilderness  Act  would  re- 
strict the  freedom  which  the  Park  Service  has 
traditionally  exercised  to  introduce  man- 
made  changes  anywhere  in  any  national 
park.  This  was  the  intention  of  the  Act  and 
would  represent  a  considerable  limitation  of 
Park  Service  policy  and  practice — a  limita- 
tion that  bureaucracies  generally  tend  to 
avoid."  " 

As  indications  of  the  Park  Service's  appa- 
rent preference  for  construction  Instead  of 
conserving,   Dlckerman  wrote: 

"Of  the  17  parks  reviewed  to  date,  the  Park 
Service  wilderness  recommendations  for  five 
of  them  omit  Important  areas  of  natural 
wilderness  because  the  Park  Service  wants 
to  build  roads  therein.  ( note :  the  Park  Serv- 
ice puts  the  figure  at  two]  '«  Preventing  such 
road  construction  was  exactly  the  purpose 
In  passing  the  Wilderness  Act.  .  .  . 

"There  is  little  point  in  having  a  national 
policy  of  wilderness  preservation  as  declared 
by  the  Congress  in  the  Wilderness  Law  U, 
before  the  law  can  be  applied,  the  responsible 
government  agencies  are  first  going  to  be 
allowed  to  sabotage  the  wilderness."" 
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A  point  criticized  by  many  has  been  the 
liaklng  of  wilderness  zoning  to  the  separate, 
more  detailed  process  of  developing  master 
plans  for  each  imlt  of  the  Park  System. 

Congresswoman  Mink  of  Hawaii  criticized 
the  p»ce  of  wilderness  reviews  on  the  House 
floor  stating: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  something  is  wrong  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  It  Is  apparently 
something  common  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration and  the  one  proceeding.  Both  ad- 
ministrations have  professed  strong  Interest 
in  and  commitment  to  the  purposes  of  this 
wilderness  preservation  program.  Yet,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Is  years  behind  schedule. 
The  practical  results  are  to  frustrate  the  will 
of  Congress,  to  leave  many  areas  properly  re- 
quiring wilderness  protection  by  statute  un- 
protected from  further  development,  and  to 
place  the  President  technically  In  violation  of 
the  law."  " 

Congressman  John  Saylor,  ranking  ml- 
nolty  member  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, was  similarly  critical  of  the  "delib- 
erate speed  ■  01  the  Park  Service." 

Public  hearings  on  Park  Service  proposals 
were  resumed  in  1970,  with  7  such  hearings 
being  held.  A  supplemental  appropriation 
late  in  1970  allowed  a  bolstering  of  planning 
staffs  throughout  the  system.  As  a  result,  of- 
ficials feel  that  hearings  on  about  11  more 
units  may  be  completed  by  the  end  of  June, 
1972.  That  would  bring  to  about  36,  the  num- 
ber of  public  bearings  on  wilderness  pro- 
posals. 

In  light  of  this  "marked  acceleration"  of 
the  planning  and  review  process,  the  Park 
Service  feels  confident  that  it  will  meet  the 
1974  time  limit  Imposed  by  the  Wilderness 
Act. 

Classification  as  wilderness  represents  the 
best  defense  available  for  protecting  the  na- 
tional parks  from  development.  The  benefits 
of  nondevelopment — Including  the  preserva- 
tion of  natural  conditions  and  the  reduction 
of  uses  not  appropriate  to  the  national  park 
philosophy — are  important  enough  to  Justify 
an  accelerated  Park  Service  wilderness  classi- 
fication program. 

The  President's  1971  proposals 

In  his  1971  environmental  message  to  the 
Congress,'*  President  Nixon  outlined  bis 
proposals  for  the  expansion  of  the  Nation's 
recreation  lands.  Such  an  increase  in  lands 
available  for  recreation  would  relieve,  in  part, 
the  growing  pressures  on  the  National  Park 
System. 

A  key  element  of  the  President's  proposals 
was  to  establish  parks  In  proximity  to  popu- 
lation centers.  As  he  stated: 

"Merely  acquiring  land  for  open  space  and 
recreation  is  not  enough.  We  must  bring 
parks  to  where  the  people  are  so  that  every- 
one has  access  to  nearby  recreational  areas. 
In  my  budget  for  1972, 1  have  profKssed  a  new 
"Legacy  of  Parks"  program  which  will  help 
States  and  local  governments  provide  parks 
and  recreation  areas.  .  .  ." 

The  President  also  recommended  an  In- 
crease In  the  appropriation  for  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  to  $380  million. 
However ; 

".  .  .  The  allocation  formula  should  be 
changed  to  ensure  that  more  parks  will  be 
developed  In  and  near  our  urban  areas." 

These  proposals,  while  useful  in  an  overall 
sense,  could  be  exp>ected  to  contribute  only 
lUghtly  to  any  easing  of  pressures  on  major 
National  Park  units.  The  President  did  ad- 
•Iress  himself  to  both  wilderness  protection 
and  expansion  of  the  National  Park  System. 

Of  wilderness,  he  said : 

"I  will  soon  be  recommending  to  the  Con- 
Rress  a  niunber  of  specific  proposals  for  a 
niajor  enlargement  of  our  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system  by  the  addition  of  a  wide 
■pectrum  of  natural  areas  spread  across  the 
tnUn  continent." 

And,  with  regard  to  establishing  new  Na- 
tional Parks: 

"The  job  of  filling  out  the  National  Park 


System  is  not  complete.  Other  unique  areas 
must  still  be  preserved.  Despite  all  our 
wealth  and  scientific  knowledge,  we  cannot 
recreate  these  unspoiled  areas  once  they  are 
lost  to  the  onrush  of  development.  I  am 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
review  the  outstanding  opportunities  for 
setting  aside  nationally  significant  natural 
and  historic  areas,  and  to  develop  priorities 
for  their  possible  addition  to  the  National 
Park  System." 

CARSTING   CAPACITY 

There  is  an  ecological  concept  known  as 
the  "carrying  capacity"  which  Is  defined  as 
"the  maximum  number  of  a  wildlife  species 
which  a  certain  territory  will  support 
through  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
year."  " 

The  concept  may  be  usefully  applied  to 
the  number  of  visitors  who  may  visit  a  na- 
tional park  without  causing  destruction  of 
the  "territory."  Obviously,  however,  the  con- 
cept cannot  be  applied  as  rigorously  In  a 
manmade  situation  as  In  a  natural  situa- 
tion, because  judgments  are  made  about  the 
degree  of  damsige  that  is  to  be  accepted. 

The  Darling  and  Elchhorn  review  of  park 
policy  stated: 

"It  Is  necessary  to  examine  certain  demo- 
cratic convictions  critically  In  relation  to 
national  parks :  because  they  are  out  of  doors. 
Is  the  visiting  capacity  to  be  limitless?  If  we 
have  a  finite  building  in  which  an  orchestra 
is  to  give  a  concert,  the  seats  are  reserved 
and  unreserved  and  there  Is  a  limited  amount 
of  standing  room,  but  when  the  building  Is 
full  It  is  full,  and  If  there  are  any  doubts, 
fire  regulations  are  posted  at  the  doors,  pro- 
claiming the  numbers  of  persons  It  is  lawful 
to  accept  Into  the  building. 

"A  national  park  has  linear  boundaries 
and  a  vast  amount  of  empty  air  (even  a 
concert  hall  has  that)  but  Its  capacity  Is  a 
matter  of  subtle  and  expert  assessment.  If 
the  stage  of  "standing  room  only"  Is  reached, 
the  natural  pageant  which  the  people  have 
come  to  see  Is  largely  obscured  and  the  oc- 
cupants of  either  reserved  or  unreserved 
seats  will  receive  either  a  poor  or  even  nega- 
tive return  for  their  trouble  In  having 
travelled  to  a  national  park.  The  fact  must 
be  faced  up  to  that  In  our  era  of  growing 
population,  more  leisure  and  increased  mo- 
bility, a  national  park  has  need  to  poet  a 
"bouse  full'  sign  at  the  gates  long  before 
"standing  room  only"  is  reached,  for  It  Is  not 
merely  reduction  of  enjoyment  of  the  con- 
cert which  concerns  us,  but  damage  to  the 
national  park  which  may  be  more  fragile 
than  a  concert  hall." 

In  discussing  the  question  of  maximum 
levels  of  park  visitation  it  is  well  to  recall 
the  previously  quoted  estimate  of  the  Park 
Service  official  who  felt  that,  without  vehi- 
cles, up  to  10  times  the  current  visitation 
levels  could  be  accepted  without  barm  to  the 
parks. 

Another  Important  consideration  in  ar- 
riving at  any  maximum  visitation  figure  Is 
whether  the  visitor  is  staying  overnight 
within  the  park,  or  merely  using  the  park 
during  the  day.  Far  more  day  use  than  over- 
night stays  by  visitors  can  be  accommodated 
without  harm  to  the  park  environment. 

Thus,  one  cannot  set  arbitrary  figures  for 
the  carrying  capacity  of  a  given  park.  There 
must  first  be  a  policy  determination  as  to 
where  the  emphasis  will  be  placed — on  "park" 
or  "pleasuring  ground." 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BROOKE  AND  FOR  FUR- 
THER PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  close  of  morning  business,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes,  and  that  up<Hi  the 
ocwnpletion  of  his  remarks  there  again  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY. 
APRIL  19,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unaziimous  consent  that  coi 
Monday  next  immediately  following  the 
remarks  by  the  able  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  under  the  previous 
order,  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectlMi,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  EMERGENCY 
SCHOOL  AID  AND  QUALITY  IN- 
TEGRATED EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1971— TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE 
SENATE  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  close  of  morning  business  on  Monday 
next  the  unfinished  business,  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  and  Quality  Integrated 
Education  Act  of  1971,  be  laid  before  the 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
ON  MONDAY  NEXT  TO  CX)NSIli)ER 
TREATY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  pi-es- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  on 
Monday  next  at  12:45  pjn.  the  Senate 
go  Into  executive  session  for  the  Con- 
sideration of  Executive  H,  91st  Congiess, 
second  session,  additional  protocol  m  to 
the  Treaty  for  the  P»rohibltlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  Ln  Latin  America.  | 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


on 
ex- 


ORDER    FOR    EXTENSION    OF    Pj^S 
TORE  RULE  ON  MONDAY  NEXTT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
Monday  next  the  Pastore  rule  be 
tended  for  a  period  of  5  hours  ralher 
than  the  normal  3  hours  under  pi  ra 
graph  3  of  rule  Vm  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prfesl- 
dent,  is  there  further  morning  businiss? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  met- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER, 
the  previous  order,   at  this  time. 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished  Seha 
tor  from  Massachusetts   'Mr.  BrooM) 
for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 


Under 
the 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S   CHINA  INItn- 
ATTVES    APPLAUDED 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  U.S. 
iations    with    the   Peoples   Republic 


re- 
of 


China  are  entering  a  new  and  encojur 
aging  stage. 

In  his  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  on  "United  States  FJor 
eign  Policy  for  the   1970's,"  President 
Nixon  made  clear  that  22  years  of  hogtil 
ity  between  ourselves  and  the  GoveiTi- 
ment  of  Mainland  China  imperils   lot 
only  our  re'ations  with  800-million  Chi 
nese  people,  but  the  securtiy  and  w;ll- 
being  of  the  entire  Pacific  areas  as  w  ell. 

This  region  of  the  world,  which  Is 
bordered  by  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  populous  nations  on  earth — fche 
United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Un^n, 
China,  and  Japan — deserves  our  seripus 
and  creative  participation  in  its  stffi 
A  focal  point  of  that  participation  mlist 
be  normal  and  fruitful  relations  with|all 
the  nations  of  the  Pacific  littoral. 

The  dogmas  and  disappointmefats 
which  have  directed  our  policy  over  ^he 
last  two  decades  are  unsuited  to  present 
realities.  China  is  no  longer  an  isolated 
and  aloof  renegated  power.  In  the  wike 
of  grave  internal  turmoil,  China  has  ir- 
ordered  Its  own  priorities  and  is  reach- 
ing out  to  a  world  increasingly  readj«  to 
welcome  its  advances.  From  only  one  ata- 
bassador   serving    abroad   a   year   ago, 


China  now  has  30  ambassadors  in  for- 
eign posts,  and  more  nations  are  estab- 
lishing diplomatic  relations  every  month. 
Prom  only  11  nations  supporting  China's 
admission  to  the  United  Nations  in  1951, 
the  number  has  now  risen  to  52,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  within  the  next  year 
or  two  China's  admission  to  the  world 
body  will  be  secured. 

The  policies  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion have  contributed  heavily  to  the  ex- 
panding role  of  China  as  a  recognized 
world  power. 

Beginning  in  December  of  1969,  less 
than  a  year  after  taking  office,  President 
Nixon  approved  a  number  of  significant 
changes  affecting  trade  with  Mainland 
China: 

Foreign  subsidiaries  of  American  firms 
were  permitted  to  trade  directly  with 
China  in  non-strategic  goods,  governed 
only  by  the  requirements  of  the  country 
in  which  they  were  located; 

Resale  of  Chinese  goods  to  foreign 
markets  by  American  buslne.>ses  was  per- 
mitted for  the  fust  time  since  1949; 

Scholars,  art  collectors,  museums,  and 
private  citizens  were  permitted  to  bring 
Chinese  goods  into  the  United-  States 
for  private  use,  without  regard  to  value. 
At  the  same  time,  talks  with  Main- 
land Chinese  delegates  were  resumed  in 
Warsaw.  These  talks  were  scheduled,  and 
held,  in  January  and  February  of  1970. 
and  were  only  terminated  after  the  Cam- 
bodian incursion. 

Since  that  time  the  President  has  tm- 
dertaken  significant  new  initiatives: 

In  April  of  1970,  selected  licensing  of 
nonstrateglc  goods  for  direct  export 
from  the  United  States  to  China  was 
approved; 

In  August,  permission  was  granted  for 
foreign  ships  en  route  to  and  from  Main- 
land China  to  use  American  bunkering 
and  fueling  facilities; 

And  the  restriction  on  travel  to  Main- 
land China  by  Americans  was  not  re- 
newed, with  the  result  that  270  Ameri- 
can passports  were  validated  for  travel 
to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  in 
1970. 

The  response  of  the  Chinese  people  to 
these  initiatives  has  been  dramatic  and 
heartwarming.  The  recent  invitation  to 
the  American  table  teimis  team,  and  the 
consistently  friendly  and  appreciative 
quality  of  their  reception,  speaks  louder 
and  clearer  than  a  hundred  diplomatic 
pronouncements  to  the  desire  of  the 
Mainland  Chinese  for  more  normal  rela- 
tions with  the  West.  Table  tennis  is  to 
the  Chinese  what  football  and  baseball 
combined  are  to  Americans.  The  fact 
that  this  team  and  accompanymg  mem- 
bers of  the  press  have  received  an  official 
invitation,  that  they  have  been  permitted 
to  see  cities  and  universities,  cultural  and 
historic  sites,  and  even  to  have  a  meet- 
ing with  Premier  Chou  En-lai,  is  an  event 
of  historic  significance.  I  submit  this  is 
ping  pong  power  at  its  very  best. 

Though  we  may  well  have  to  look  for- 
ward to  future  pronoxmcements  regard- 
ing relations  with  the  American  people 
rather  than  its  government,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  log-jEim  of  a  genera- 
tion has  been  broken. 

President  Nixon  has  now  responded  in 
kind,  and  I  applaud  his  strong  initiative. 
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Yesterday,  the  President  announced 
that  we  will  expedite  visas  for  individ- 
uals and  groups  who  might  wish  to 
travel  to  the  United  States  from  Main- 
land China.  U.S.  currency  controls  will 
also  be  relaxed  so  that  Chinese  citizens 
can  use  American  currency  in  the  course 
of  conunerce.  U.S.  vessels  and  aircraft 
will  be  permitted  to  carry  Chinese 
cargoes  between  non-Chinese  ports 
And  U.S. -owned  foreign  flag  carriers 
will  be  able  to  call  at  Chinese  ports. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  taken  a  major  step 
toward  placing  China  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  other  Communist  states  in 
terms  of  trade  In  nonstrateglc  goods  A 
list  of  American  products  suitable  for 
export  to  China  is  being  prepared.  After 
that  list  has  been  approved  by  the 
President,  items  for  direct  rniport  from 
China  into  the  United  States  will  also  be 
approved.  Once  the  program  has  been 
initiated,  American  businesses  will  be 
far  more  competitive  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  foreign  nations  for  the  vast  and 
relatively  untapped  markets  of  Main- 
land China. 

We  and  the  Chinase  alike  have  taken 
halting  first  steps  toward  removing  the 
fears  and  prejudices  which  for  so  long 
have  clouded  and  distorted  our  vision  of 
each  other.  We  cannot  expect  that  be- 
cause the  mists  have  parted  for  a 
moment  the  way  will  always  be  smooth 
and  free  from  danger.  But  at  last  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  two  great 
and  hostile  powers  seek  a  reasonable  ac- 
co.nimodation  with  each  other.  And  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  that  our  President 
has  responded  In  a  manner  that  la  fully 
consonant  with  our  goal  of  a  peaceful 
world. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  not  unusual  that  I 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  on  this  matter. 
I  am  very  happy  he  has  spoken  as  he  has. 
I  join  with  him  in  warm  support  of  the 
initiative  taken  by  the  President  toward 
more  direct  contact  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  Peking.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  from  Mas8?chusetts  finds  it  pos- 
sible, as  I  do,  on  this  occasion  not  only 
to  agree  with  the  President  but  to  ex- 
press that  agreement.  I  join  with  him 
in  that  sentiment. 

I  wonder  if  I  may  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, with  the  Senator's  Indulgence,  to 
have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
colloquy  and  any  further  remarks,  a 
speech  I  made  on  the  subject  a  week  ago 
last  Saturday  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  th'^t  statement 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  this 
colloquy. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  certainly  pleased 
both  to  have  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  comment  on 
my  remarks  and  to  include  his  very  en- 
lightened speech,  which  he  made  some 
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time  ago,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  col- 
loquy. 

The  Senator,  I,  and  others  have  long 
believed  that  we  cannot  Ignore  the  ex- 
istence of  800  million  people  on  earth, 
and  that  at  some  time  we  would  have 
to  start  to  bring  down  the  barrier.  1 
think  he  and  I  both  agree,  as  he  has  so 
eloquently  stated,  that  President  NIxwi 
has  taken  a  courageous  step.  It  Is  a  step 
for  which  this  Nation  and  the  world 
should  be  grateful,  and  for  which  we  In 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere  across  the 
country  should  commend  him. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  join 
with  him  in  his  hope  that  this  Is  only  a 
step,  and  it  Is  so  regarded  by  the  ad- 
ministration. We  still  have  to  consider 
the  matter  of  representation  in  the 
United  Nations.  For  myself,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  resolution  of  that  problem 
Is  something  that  Is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter, In  which  the  administration  will  have 
my  full  cooperation. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  also  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  in  his  commen- 
dation of  the  President  for  the  Initiative 
the  President  has  taken  In  the  last  few 
days  with  regard  to  the  people  of  China. 
President  Nixon  announced  that  one  of 
the  goals  of  this  administration  was  to 
build  a  foundation  for  a  generation  of 
peace  for  our  people  and  all  the  people  of 
the  world.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  gen- 
eration of  peace,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
build  good  lines  of  communication  as  well 
as  imderstanding  with  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion that  will  help  build  a  foimdation  for 
a  generation  of  peace. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  also  that  I 
have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  meeting, 
some  months  ago,  with  Bishop  James 
Walsh,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Red  China 
for  some  12  years,  and  who  happens  to 
have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Maryland — and  still  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  was  interested  to  hear  Bishop 
Walsh  express  his  high  regard  for  the 
people  of  China.  The  warmth  he  had  for 
them  was  surprising  to  me,  because  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  Im- 
prisoned In  that  country  for  such  a  long 
period  of  time,  he  had  a  great  feeling  for 
its  people,  and  felt  that  there  was  and  is 
hope  for  the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China  to  have  a  coop- 
erative relationship  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

I  think  the  President  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  the  steps  he  is  taking  in  help- 
ing build  this  kind  of  relationship,  and  I 
am  happy  to  join  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts in  commending  him  also. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, and  I  welcome  the  contribution  he 
has  made  to  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  in  commending  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

It  happens  that  I  was  In  Hong  Kong 
when  the  ping  pong  team  was  invited 
into  Red  China  this  week ;  and  on  Wed- 
nesday I  was  in  Tokyo  when  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  President's  message 
was  made  there. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  realistic  approach 
to  the  situation  with  Red  China — a  na- 
tion of  800  million  people,  with  a  cul- 
tural background  and  a  backgroimd  of 
contributions  over  the  centuries  that 
cannot  be  ignored. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  misled,  nor 
do  I  think  we  will  be.  as  to  the  aims  and 
ambitions  of  the  present  Government  tn 
China.  But  regardless  of  that.  I  think 
that  the  pragmatic  approach  that  the 
President  has  taken,  the  realism  that  has 
been  displayed  in  his  message,  the  fact 
that  trade  is  going  to  be  built  up,  the 
fact  that  we  recognize  that  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  their  agricultural  de- 
velopment. In  their  cultural  develop- 
ment, and  in  the  firmness  of  control 
which  now  appears  to  exist  over  the  en- 
tire coimtry,  all  Indicate  that  we  must 
take  our  position  with  other  nations  in 
recognizinE  tliat  contact  and  trade  must 
be  established  and  maintained. 

NIXON     FOHEION    POLICT     BEARS    FRUTT 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  in  the 
past  week  several  major  and  far-reach- 
ing developments  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
These  developments,  while  not  guaran- 
teeing world  peace,  certainly  remove 
sDme  of  the  major  roadblockis  in  that 
direction. 

The  sudden  and  dramatic  decisions  in- 
volving Communist  China  and  a  freer 
movement  of  citizens  and  goods  between 
China  and  the  United  States  are  most 
significant.  The  continued  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  are  also  of  great  significance. 

Hopefully,  both  of  these  developments 
indicate  a  reduction  of  tensions  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  two  great 
world  powers.  Communist  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  was  Interested  last  evening  In  listen- 
ing to  commentators  discussing  these  de- 
velopments to  find  that  absolutely  no 
credit  was  given  to  Richard  Nixon  nor 
even  to  Secretary  of  State  William  Rog- 
ers for  these  developments.  The  com- 
mentators seemed  to  tell  the  American 
public  that  it  was  somehow  a  one-sided 
move  on  the  part  of  both  Russia  and 
China  to  ease  these  tensions  and  that  ap- 
parently the  United  States,  and  by  this 
I  mean  the  Nixon  administration,  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  for  20 
years  people  have  been  saying  would  it 
not  be  great  if  we  could  open  doors  to  Red 
China?  The  Nixon  administration  has 
nudged  a  door  slightly  ajar.  But  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  Secretary  of  State  get  no 
credit. 

For  25  years  people  have  said  how 
wonderful  it  would  be  if  we  could  ever 
sit  down  and  discuss  seriously  with  tlie 
Soviet  Union  some  means  to  control  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  We  are  so  discussing 


with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  present 
time;  the  first  SALT  talks  began  In 
Helsinki,  Finland,  on  November  17,  1989. 
But  again  neither  Richard  Nixon  nor 
Secretary  Rogers  have  been  given  any 
credit  for  these  developments. 

Historians  may  well  note  that  the 
spring  of  1971  saw  the  first  great  thaw  in 
the  cold  war.  Credit  will  be  given  by  his- 
torians to  the  men  who  are  due  this  cred- 
it, namely  President  NLxon  and  liis  for- 
eign poUcy  chief,  Secretary  Rogers.  I 
want  to  emphasize  here  and  now  that 
the  American  people  today  should  be  as 
aware  of  this  great  development  and  the 
men  who  brought  it  about  as  future  his- 
torians will  be. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  remarks  of  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  as  a  part 
of  this  colloquy,  particularly  since  he 
was  in  Hong  Kong,  as  he  has  stated,  at 
the  time  when  the  ping-pong  team  was 
invited  to  come  into  Communist  China. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  for  two 
decades  China  has  stood  remote  from  the 
community  of  nations.  We  have  had  sus- 
picions and  fears  of  them,  and  tliey  have 
had  suspicions  and  fears  of  us.  A  con- 
tinuation of  these  circumstances  would 
mean  that  our  children,  our  grandchil- 
dren, our  great-grandchildren  and  gen- 
erations to  come  might  be  living  in  fear 
and  ignorance  of  Communist  China. 
They  are  a  nuclear  power,  as  we  all  very 
well  know,  and  they  cannot  be  kept  away 
from  communications  and  intercourse 
with  other  nations  throughout  the  world. 

I  was  very  pleased  when  President 
Nixon  stated  earlier  during  his  adminis- 
tration that  he  was  going  to  do  all  with- 
in his  power  to  begin  to  break  up  this 
iceberg.  I  think  tliat  the  invitation  to  the 
ping-pong  team  resulted  largely  from 
the  overtures  which  have  been  made  by 
President  Nixon,  and  I  quite  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
while  perhaps  this  Is  not  the  time  to  be 
overjoyful  that  all  is  well — obviously 
there  are  still  some  dangers  to  be  met, 
and  the  course  may  not  be  as  smooth  as 
we  may  like  it — we  have  made  a  very  im- 
portant and  significant  beginning. 

I  think  that  with  the  exchange  of 
scholars  and  others  who  will  go  into 
China  pnd  come  into  the  United  States 
and,  more  importantly,  of  course,  the 
opening  up  of  trade  with  the  Communist 
Chinese,  we  are  well  on  our  way  to  really 
having  a  Nation  working  together  with 
others  for  the  generation  of  peace,  and 
hopefully  more,  that  the  President  has  so 
often  alluded  to. 

So  again  I  thank   the  distingtdshed 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  comments  on 
my  remarks,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 
ExHiBrr  1 

U.S.-CHtNA    POUCY 

(Text  at  Remartcs  by  Senator 
CurroBD  P.  Cask) 

OwT  first  President  gave  us  a  great  deal  of 
good  advice  In  his  farewell  address,  perbaps 
none  of  it  wiser  or  more  appropriate  to  the 
subject  of  our  relations  with  China  than 
these  words: 

"The  nation  which  Indulges  towtu-d  another 
an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness. 
Is  In  seme  degree  a  slave.  It  Is  a  slave  to  Its 
animosity  or  to  Its  affection,  either  of  which 
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Is  sufflclect  to  lead  It  astray  rrom  Its  djity 
and  Its  interest." 

For  twenty-two  years  we  have  been  a  slkve 
to  animosity  in  our  relations  with  Chma. 
That  was  not  the  case  earlier,  for  attitudes 
of  Americans  towards  China  have  vailed 
widely  since  the  founding  of  the  Repulflc. 
One  American  scholar  has  divided  tbese 
periods  into  various  ages,  beginning  wiUithe 
age  of  respect  and  proceeding  through  the 
age  of  contempt,  the  age  of  benevolence,  the 
age  of  admiration  and  the  age  of  disenchant- 
ment to  the  age  of  hostility,  beglnnlngj  in 
1940  and  continuing  to  the  present.' 

In  the  18th  century,  and  the  first  tl^ird 
of  the  19th  century,  Americans  respected 
China,  regarding  this  far  away  land,  ttten 
visited  only  by  clipper  ships  and  a  ^ew 
missionaries,  with  "a  blend  of  romadce, 
excitement,  obscurity,  beauty,  dlstaace, 
oddity,  quaintness  and  danger.  .  .  ."  '  Inkhe 
mid- 19th  centiiry,  attitudes  shifted.  The  ^ge 
of  contempt  began,  due  in  part  to  the  w^ve 
of  Unmlgratlon  from  China  composed  prin- 
cipally of  Chinese  laborers  coming  to  the 
United  States  to  worlc  on  railroads  in  the 
west.  Between  1854  and  1882.  when  the  ciil- 
nese  Exclusion  Act  was  passed,  some  300,000 
Chinese  entered  this  country.  At  the  salne 
time,  foreign  powers  began  Imposing  tHeir 
will  on  China.  As  a  result  of  the  Opiiim 
Wars  of  1839-42  and  185&-60.  the  Chlnfese 
were  forced,  by  what  came  to  be  knownj  as 
the  unequal  treaties,  to  open  certain  ports 
to  foreigners,  to  permit  foreigners  to  ^ry 
their  own  citizens  under  their  own  laws  and 
before  their  own  courts,  to  let  foreigners 
travel  anywhere  In  China  and  to  al|ow 
foreigners  to  continue  trading  in  opli^. 
Barbara  Tuchman  reminds  us.  in  her  lat»st 
book,  that  the  United  States  profited  frtm 
these  developments.  "Throughout  the  procjess 
of  the  opening  of  China,"  she  observes,  "the 
United  States  followed  through  portals  ^ut 
by  the  British,  avoiding  the  aggression  a(nd 
Inheriting   the   advantages." '  j 

In  the  earty  20th  century,  American  atti- 
tudes changed  again.  The  age  of  benevolefice 
began  as  missionary  activity  reached  its 
height  with  some  12.000  American  mission- 
aries in  China.  Again,  I  turn  to  Barbara 
Tuchman  for  a  description: 

"China's  vastness  excited  the  mlsslonliry 
Impxilse;  It  appeared  aa  the  land  of  the  fu- 
ture whose  masses,  when  converted,  offered 
promise  of  Christian  and  even  Engll^h- 
speaking  dominion  of  the  world.  DlsregaH- 
Ing  the  social  and  ethical  structure  which 
the  Chinese  found  suitable,  the  mlsslonartes 
wanted  them  to  change  to  one  In  which  the 
individual  was  sacred  and  the  democndlc 
principle  dominant,  whether  or  not  tb^ 
concepts  were  relevant  to  China's  way  of 
life.  Inevitably  the  missionary,  witnessing 
China's  agonies  In  the  19th  century,  tdok 
these  as  evidence  that  China  could  not  riile 
herself  and  that  her  problems  could  onlylbe 
solved  by  foreign  help."  *  ' 

In  1837,  with  the  incident  at  the  Majco 
Polo  Bridge,  the  Japanese  began  their  irar 
against  China.  In  the  United  States,  puWlc 
opinion  rallied  to  the  side  of  China,  and  tthe 
age  of  admiration  began.  It  was,  howevier, 
short-lived.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war  we 
became  disenchanted  with  the  corruption. 
Ineptitude  and  impotence  of  the  natlonaBat 
government  as  well  as  with  its  Inability  to 
rally  popular  support.  The  age  of  disenchant- 
ment lasted  until  the  victory  of  the  copi- 
munlsts  and  the  flight  to  Pormosa  of  Chlabg 
Kai-shek  and  the  Kuomlntang.  Since  1M9, 
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when  those  events  occiirred,  our  relations 
with  the  government  on  the  mainland,  and 
their  relations  with  iis  as  well,  have  been  of 
almost  unremitting  hostility. 

Our  hostility  was  due  to  the  coming  of 
power  of  a  communist  regime  on  the  main- 
land. We  saw  this  event  as  pan  of  the  relent- 
less march  of  monolithic  communism  fol- 
lowing the  steps  which  the  Soviet  Union  bad 
taken  in  the  Baltic  states  during  the  war, 
Immediately  thereafter  in  Germany,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Albania,  and  North  Korea  and  subsequently 
In  Czechoslovakia  and  Berlin.  And  if  these 
events,  and  the  installation  of  a  communist 
government  in  China,  were  not  sufficient, 
there  soon  followed  the  North  Korean  attack 
on  South  Korea  in  June  1950  and  the  inter- 
vention of  Chinese  forces  In  October  of  that 
year.  A  distinguished  American  foreign  cor- 
respondent described  the  effect  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  on  American  attitudes  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

"Peking's  Intervention  In  the  Korean  war 
did  more  to  'set'  American  attitudes  against 
the  Chinese  Communists  than  anything  that 
had  happened  up  to  that  time.  It  now  dawned 
on  us  that  the  Chinese  were  capable  of  chal- 
lenging us  militarily  as  well  as  politically.  .  .  . 
Now  Chinese  Communists  were  killing  Amer- 
icans. .  .  .  The  blow  to  our  pride,  the  humili- 
ation, could  hardly  have  been  more  complete. 
Overnight,  our  view  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists was  changed  from  patronizing  superior- 
ity to  one  of  deep  anger  and  apprehension. 
In  all  our  history  we  had  never  felt  quite  like 
this  about  the  Chinese.  ...  It  was  the  re- 
birth of  the  'Yellow  Peril'  specter.  .  .  ."« 

That  specter  still  haunts  our  relations 
with  the  world's  most  populous  country,  al- 
though it  no  longer  inspires  the  same  degree 
of  fear.  Americans  seem  prepared,  if  not  anx- 
ious, to  look  at  China  as  we  look  at  other 
countries.  In  a  more  pragmatic,  and  less 
ideological  and  emotional,  way.  We  seem 
ready.  In  short,  to  see  the  age  of  hostility 
end  and  an  Eige  of  adjustment  begin. 

There  are.  of  course,  serious  obstacles  to 
overcome  before  this  transition  can  take 
place.  But  some  of  the  political  underbrush 
has  already  been  cleared  away. 

First  of  all,  we  and  the  Chinese  have 
started  talking  to  one  another,  privately  and 
discreetly  but  still  officially,  at  the  Warsaw 
Talks.  These  talks  are  not,  of  course.  Isolated 
from  world  events.  The  Chinese  cancelled 
the  last  meeting  scheduled  In  May  1970  be- 
cause of  the  allied  Incursions  into  Cambodia. 
They  have,  however,  indicated  that  they  re- 
gard the  cancellation  as  a  postponement  and 
not  a  final  rupture  of  the  talks.  Thus,  the 
framework  remains  available  and  can  be  used 
again. 

Second,  we  have,  for  oxir  part,  removed 
certain  obstacles  to  travel  and  trade,  the  nec- 
essary minimal  Intercourse  between  nations. 
To  its  credit,  the  present  Administration  has 
permitted  American  travelers  to  buy  goods 
from  the  mainland  for  p>ersonal  use,  has  al- 
lowed American  subsidiaries  abroad  to  trade 
with  China,  has  authorized  the  licensing  of 
some  goods  for  exports,  has  removed  some  of 
the  restrictions  on  American  oil  companies 
operating  abroad  so  that  most  foreign  ships 
will  be  able  to  use  American-owned  bunker- 
ing facilities  on  voyages  to  and  from  Chinese 
ports  and  has.  most  recently,  dropped  the 
requirement.  In  effect  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  that  American  passports  be  specially 
validated  for  travel  to  China. 

Third,  we  have  begun  to  move  from  the 
rhetoric  of  hostility  to  more  neutral  lan- 
guage in  the  way  we  talk  about  China.  In 
his  latest  report  on  foreign  policy  to  the 
Congress,  for  example.  President  Nixon  called 
the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China  and  Peking 


•  The   American   People   in   China,   A.    T. 
Steele,  McGraw-Hill,  p.  37. 


by  their  rightful  names,  Instead  of  referring 
only  to  Communist  China  and  Pelplng  si 
was  the  previous  custom.  At  the  same  time 
at  the  United  Nations  the  United  States  has 
begun  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  retaining 
a  seat  for  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan 
than  on  excluding  the  People's  Republic  of 
China." 

All  of  these  developments  reflect  the  pass- 
ing of  time  and  the  fact  that  the  question* 
of  relations  with  China  has  been  desensi- 
tized as  a  domestic  political  issue  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  New  York  Times  could 
report  last  year  that  "organized  pressure  on 
behalf  of  Nationalist  China,  which  once  ex- 
erted a  powerful  Influence  on  Amerlcal  poli- 
tics in  the  direction  of  United  States  policy, 
appears  moribund,  a  victim  of  old  age  and 
lack  of  interest." " 

There  Is  more  that  can  be  done  In  the 
field  of  trade.  We  should,  in  my  view,  treat 
trade  with  mainland  China  exactly  as  we 
treat  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  permit- 
ting American  companies  to  trade  In  all  non- 
strategic  Items  with  China  as  they  do  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Trade  is,  of  course,  a  relatively  simple 
matter.  Par  more  difficult  is  the  thorny  ques- 
tion of  representation  in  the  United  Nations. 
As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  subject  Is 
current  because  of  the  trend  of  voting  in  the 
United  Nations  which  makes  it  possible  this 
year,  if  not  probable  next  year,  that  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  will  be  seated  and  the  Re- 
public of  China  expelled  from  that  organi- 
zation. 

This  question  -Is  often  presented  to  the 
American  people — even  by  the  Gallup  poll, 
I  might  note — as  whether  to  admit  Com- 
munist China  into  the  United  Nations.  But 
China  has  been  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  since  that  organization  was 
founded.  The  question  is  not  one  of  ad- 
m.ission  but  one  of  representation. 

The  question  of  Chinese  representation 
first  arose  In  the  fall  of  1949.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  the  People's  Republic  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  UN  Secretary  General  de- 
manding that  the  UN  transfer  the  Chinese 
seat  to  his  government,  but  there  was  little 
feeling  in  the  General  Assembly  that  im- 
mediate action  was  called  for  there.  Soon 
thereafter.  In  December  1949,  the  Soviet 
government  raised  the  question  In  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  It  did  not  press  for  Immediate 
action,  but  on  January  8,  1950,  the  Chinese 
Prime  Minister  sent  a  further  telegram  pro- 
testing the  Council's  failure  to  expel  the 
representatives  of  Nationalist  China.  Short- 
ly afterward,  the  Soviet  government  formal- 
ly proposed  that  the  credentials  of  the 
Nationalist  representative  be  rejected.  When 
this  proposal  was  voted  down,  the  Soviet 
delegate  walked  out  of  the  Council  and  did 
not  return  until  after  the  Korea  war  had 
begun. 

Prom  1951  until  1960  the  General  Assem- 
bly regularly  considered  a  Soviet  proposal  for 
Including  the  matter  of  Chinese  representa- 
tion on  the  Assembly's  agenda.  "This  pro- 
posal was  always  rejected  and  Instead  a 
resolution,  usually  proposed  by  the  United 
States,  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  provid- 
ing that  the  question  of  Chinese  representa- 
tion should  not  be  considered.  In  1961,  In 
light  of  the  increasingly  close  vote  In  the 
General  Assembly,  a  different  procedure  was 
adopted  by  the  United  States.  The  Soviet 
proposal,  calling  for  a  change  In  Chinese 
representation,  was  Included  on  the  agenda 
for  discussion  but  at  the  same  time  the 
United  States  Introduced  a  procedural  res- 


•  Statement  by  Ambassador  Christopher  H. 
Phillips  to  the  General  Assembly,  Novem- 
ber 12,   1970. 

'  "China  Lobby  Once  Powerful  Factor  In 
U.S.  Politics,  Appears  Victim  of  Lack  of  In- 
terest," New  York  Times.  AprU  26,  1970. 
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olution  to  the  effect  that  the  Issue  was  an 
•important  question"  and  that  therefore 
under  Article  Eighteen  of  the  Charter  a  two- 
thirds  majority  was  required.  This  procedure 
Has  continued  to  the  present,  although  since 
1963,  when  the  breach  between  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Soviet  government  to  continue  to  act  as  the 
principal  advocate  for  China,  the  proposal 
calling  for  a  change  In  representation  has 
been  contained  In  a  resolution  co-sponsored 
by  a  number  of  countries  but  generally 
called  the  Albanian  resolution.  At  last  year's 
jesslon  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  the 
first  time,  a  plurality  of  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations — that  Is,  a  majority  of 
those  voting — voted  for  the  Albanian  res- 
olution. It  Is  possible  this  year,  and  likely 
next  year,  that  the  procedural  resolution 
will  not  pass  and  that  therefore  only  a 
simple  majority  vote  on  the  Albanian  res- 
olution would  be  necessary  to  effect  a 
change  In  representation.  At  least  that  seems 
to  be  the  prospect  if  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  are  not  given  another 
choice. 

I  believe,  however,  that  they  should  be 
given  another  choice,  and  that  is  to  see  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  represented  and 
the  Republic  of  China  not  expelled. 

Let  me  say  quite  clearly  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  seating  of  the  People's 
Republic  In  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly and  Security  Council.  The  advantages 
to  having  the  People's  Republic  In  the  or- 
ganization seem  to  me  to  outweigh  the  dis- 
advantages. 

Let  me  say,  too.  that  I  would  like  to  see 
the  United  States  recognize  the  People's 
Bepubllc  as  the  legitimate  government  of  the 
mainland  and  that  I  would  also  like  to  see 
full  diplomatic  relations  established  with  the 
People's  Republic. 

But  I  am  not  in  favor  of  seeing  the  People's 
Republic  represented  In  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  on  the  Security  Council  on  condition 
that  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  General  Assembly.  The  gen- 
eral ?'vnes  of  the  position  which  I  favor  are 
expressed,  I  should  note.  In  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 37,  Introduced  on  February  2  by  Sen- 
ator Javlts.  which  I  have  co-sponsored.  That 
resolution  Is  now  pending  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  It  will.  I  hope,  lead 
to  serious  Senate  consideration  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic. 

I  realize  that  the  position  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed is  bound  to  be  criticized  by  the 
People's  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  China, 
and  by  some  China  experts  and  UN  experts, 
on  the  ground  that  It  amounts  to  a  "two- 
China"  policy.  But  I  neither  advocate  nor 
oppose  a  "tvro-Chlna*'  policy.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  should  not  de- 
clue  Itself  for  or  against  either  the  eventual 
reunification  of  Taiwan  with  the  mainland 
or  the  eventual  evolution  of  two  separate 
states.  We  should.  It  seems  to  me,  be  prepared 
to  accept  whatever  results  In  the  long  run 
from  the  natural  play  of  political  forces, 
provided  that  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
TUwan  are  respected.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  points  the  way  to  the  only  practical 
direction  we  can  take  In  the  period  which 
lies  Immediately  ahead. 

And  this  position  is  not  without  Its  sup- 
porters among  the  experts.  Professor  Edwin 
O.  Relschauer  of  Harvard  supports  It.  He 
points  out,  and  I  quote: 

"Taiwan  and  continental  China  have  not 
been  a  single  country  and  have  not  been  so 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  A  good  bit 
longer  than  that.  In  fact. 

"...  I  don't  think  we  should  be  trying  to 
force  Taiwan  out  of  existence,  when  It  does 
exist  and  Is  the  result  In  large  part  today 
of  the  will  of  the  people  who  live  tiiere." 

What  will  result  In  the  long  nin?  I  do 
not  believe  that  anyone  can  say.  A.  Doak 


Bamett,  a  widely  respected  authority  on  U.S. 
policy  toward  China,  has  recently  written: 

"Any  real  solution  of  the  Taiwan  problem 
will  obviously  require  the  passage  of  time — 
a  considerable  period  of  time — and  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  predict  what  effect  fut\ire  events  will 
have  on  the  forces  affecting  It.  The  deaths 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Mao.  generational  as 
well  as  social,  economic  and  political  changes 
in  both  mainland  China  and  Taiwan,  pres- 
sures by  Taiwanese  for  greater  self-rule, 
growing  links  between  Japan  and  Taiwan 
and  other  factors  will  have  complicated  and 
in  some  respects  conflicting  effects,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  impossible  now  to  fore- 
see."' 

We  can  thus  only  speculate  about  the  fu- 
ture. But  we  can  talk  common  sense  about 
the  situation  that  exists  today.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  now  two  governments  call- 
ing themselves  the  government  at  China.  One 
Is  the  People's  Republic  of  China  on  the 
mainland.  The  other  Is  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan.  We  have  had  a  defense  treaty 
with  the  government  on  Taiwan  since  1954, 
committing  us,  In  case  of  armed  attack  on 
Taiwan  or  the  Pescadores  Islands,  to  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with 
o\ir  constitutional  processes.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  turn  our  back  on  that  commit- 
ment. 

The  Island  of  Taiwan  has  a  population  of 
14  million.  Twelve  million  are  native  Tai- 
wanese. Two  million  are  transplanted  maln- 
landers  who  fled  to  the  Island  as  refugees 
when  the  communists  came  to  pnDwer.  These 
two  million  run  the  national  government, 
continuing  to  pretend  that  they  represent 
the  mainland,  through  a  central  government 
of  flve  branches  elected  on  the  mainland  in 
1947.  Although  most  Important  provincial 
and  local  government  posts  are  held  by 
Taiwanese,  these  appointments  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  central  government.  Since 
1945,  all  governors  of  Taiwan  have  been 
mainlanders.  Thus,  the  12  million  Taiwanese 
are  ruled.  In  most  respects,  by  the  two  million 
mainland  refugees. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
stop  pretending  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  represents  the 
650  million  Chinese  on  the  mainland.  It  does 
not  and  It  will  not.  I  also  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  to  stop  pretending  that  it 
represents  all  of  the  14  million  of  Taiwan. 
It  does  not.  but  it  should. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that 
both  the  People's  Republic  and  the  RepubUc 
of  China  have  expressed  their  unvrtUlngness 
to  accept  a  dual  representation  solution. 
Both  claim  to  be  the  government  of  China. 
Both  sry  there  Is  only  one  China  and  that 
Taiwan  Is  part  of  that  China.  As  I  have  said, 
however,  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  Is  one  gov- 
ernment on  the  mainland  of  China  and 
another  government  on  the  island  of  Taiwan. 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  fact  should  not  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  our  policy.  After  all,  Inter- 
national politics,  like  domestic  politics.  Is 
often  a  matter  of  compromise.  I  believe  that 
it  is  important  that  the  People's  Republic 
be  represented  In  the  United  Nations  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  means  that  the  Inter- 
national community  must  simply  accept  the 
terms  set  down  by  that  government.  After 
all,  the  Republic  of  China  was  one  of  the 
founding  members  of  the  UN  and  surely 
the  14  million  people  on  Taiwan  should  con- 
ttDM»  to  be  represented  there.  If  the  United 
Nations  were  to  adopt  some  kind  of  dual 
repreeentatlon  formula,  over  time  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  RepubUc  might  re- 
oonaldea*  Its  position  and  fterhaps  ultimately 


abandon  Its  present  adamant  opposition  to 
tiie  Idea. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  difficulty  of 
devising  a  formula,  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  that 
will  aeeure  UN  representation  both  to  China 
and  to  Taiwan  and  also  will  resolve  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  seat.  I  am  sure, 
too,  Peking  will  create  many  difficulties  and 
contentions  In  the  United  Nations  when  she 
takes  her  place  there. 

But.  with  American  leaders  from  John 
Poster  Dulles  to.  and  including.  President 
Nixon  (in  his  recent  State  of  the  World  mes- 
sage). I  believe  that  world  peace  will  be 
better  served  by  having  China  Inside  rather 
than  outside  the  family  of  nations. 

And,  difficult  as  It  will  be  to  attain  the 
necessary  su|^x>rt  in  the  United  Nations  for 
this  position,  I  cannot  believe  that  It  Is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  American  leadership  and 
Ingenuity.  The  President  will  need  all  the 
help  we  can  give  him.  however,  and  I  urge 
that,  as  a  practical  evidence  of  our  support 
of  a  position  which  I  have  been  urging,  the 
Javlts  resolution  be  considered  and  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  without  delay. 


*Our  China  Policy,  The  Need  for  Change, 
A.  Doak  Barnett,  Headline  Series  No.  204. 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  February  1971, 
p.  54. 


ADDITIONAL  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen)  .  At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  routine 
morning  business  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


OFFSHORE  OIL  LEASES  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  wi  March 
11,  I  inserted  in  the  Record  correspond- 
ence between  the  Committee  <m  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Departmoit  of  State 
concerning  offshore  oil  leases  In  South- 
east Asia. 

On  April  9,  the  committee  received 
some  additional  information  from  the 
Department  concerning  this  issue,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DlTABTMMrr  OF  StATTE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  7, 1971. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PtTLBRlGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  As  Mr.  Prentice  In- 
dicated by  telephone  to  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Dockery  of  the  Committee's  staff  on  AprU  1, 
we  have  discovered  some  additional  informa- 
tion that  Indicates  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment did  provide  some  indirect  assistance, 
through  a  United  Nations  body,  to  scientific 
research  on  underseas  mineral  resources  on 
the  East  Asian  continental  shelf  Including 
the  area  off  the  shores  of  Vlet-Nam.  This  In- 
formation was  not  known  to  us  at  the  time 
of  my  letters  to  you  of  February  10  and  27 
and  has  come  to  our  attention  only  as  a 
result  of  our  continuing  Inquiries  Into  the 
matter. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development, 
at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations'  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Par  East 
(BCAFE),  has  provided  since  November  1968 
the  occasional  services  of  Dr.  K.  O.  Emery 
from  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Insti- 
tute to  serve  on  a  six-member  international 
Technical  Advisory  Group  to  ECAFE's  Com- 
mittee for  Co-Ordlnatlon  of  Joint  Prospect- 
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Lng  for  Mineral  Resources  In  Asian  offshore 


areas  (CCOP) .  A  memorandum  describing 
worlc  of  the  CCOP  Is  attached.  (Enclosure 
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1) 


Dr.  Emery.  In  his  capacity  as  a  membei  of 
the  Technical  Advisory  Oroup.  arranged  Ifor 
the  VS.  Navy  to  permit  a  team  of  scient^ts 
to  board  Navy  aircraft  already  engaged  i  in 
magnetic  anomaly  research  (Project  Magnjet) 
and  a  contract  civilian  research  vessel  (>h« 
R/V  HUNT)  engaged  In  hydrographls  re- 
search. The  Navy  craft  were  not  searching 
for  underseas  mineral  deposits,  but  the  vlilt- 
Ing  scientists  were  permitted  to  do  soi  as 
long  as  their  research  did  not  Interfere  with 
the  research  missions  of  the  craft  Involi^. 
These  missions  were  conducted  widely  In  ^ast 
Aalan  waters.  Including  the  continental  slleU 
off  Vlet-Nam.  A  memorandum  describing  Ihe 
Navy's  role  In  this  research  Is  attached,  (fin- 
closure  2) 

The  results  of  the  CCOP  research  hive 
either  already  been  published  or  are  soon 
to  be  published  by  ECAFE  for  public  use, 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you 
In  this  matter  please  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

David  M.  Abshibx. 
Assistant   Secretary  for  Congressionii^l 
Relations. 


at 
in 


StJMitA«T  OF  CCOP  Project 
In  19S6  the  United  Nations  Economic  C^ 
mission  for  Afla  and  the  Par  East  (ECA^) 
set  up  a  committee  for  Coordination 
Joint  Prospecting  for  Mineral  Resources 
Asian  Offshore  Areas  (CCOP).  The  lnl;lal 
members  of  the  committee  were  Japan,  Ko- 
rea, Taiwan,  and  the  Philippines.  (Cambwlla 
Indonesia.  Malaysia,  Thailand  and  Vlet-Nam 
have  subsequently  Joined.)  One  of  the  4"* 
acts  of  the  committee  was  to  invite  the  par- 
ticipation of  representatives  of  Germiitiy, 
France,  U.K.  and  the  United  States  as  min- 
bers  of  a  technical  advisory  group.  As  a  U.S. 
contribution  Information  obtained  throi^h 
geomsignetlc  surveys  made  by  the  Najval 
Oceano^apblc  Office's  Project  MAGNET  faa 
made  available  to  CCOP  on  a  continuing 
basis.  (Under  Project  MAONET  two  plafaes 
were  employed  by  the  Navy  to  collect  data  sor 
use  In  air  navigation  and  anti-submarine 
warfare  based  upon  changes  In  Isomagnttlc 
lines.  The  same  Information  also  has  seine 
preliminary  applicability  In  oil  exploration 
In  that  data  collected  can  be  used  to  m^ke 
some  Judgment  on  the  advlslbUlty  of  moving 
on  to  the  further  step  of  seismic  explora- 
tion.) Under  Project  MAGNET  Information 
was  collected  on  the  East  China  and  Yellow 
Seas,  as  well  as  the  South  China  Sea  and  ihe 
Mekong  Delta.  These  data  were  turned  aver 
to  West  Germany,  which  had  agreed  to  m|ike 
geological  Interpretations  of  the  Information 
as  lU  contribution  to  CCOP.  i 

After  review  of  these  geomagnetic  survieys 
and  previous  studies  carried  out  by  In^le- 
pendent  geologists  In  earlier  years  the  COOP 
decided  that  seismic  operations  ware  needed 
to  provide  more  definitive  data.  After  ex- 
ploring various  possibilities,  it  was  decl(led 
that  the  best  means  was  acceptance  of  an 
offer  for  Joint  participation  of  CCOP  person- 
nel in  a  study  planned  by  the  Pacific  Support 
Oroup  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Oceanographlc  Ofltlce 
to  collect  data  on  ocean  sea  bottoms  using 
shipboard  reflection  seismic  and  geomagnttlc 
methods.  The  ship  was  the  F.  V.  HUNT,  oper- 
ated by  the  Marine  Acoustical  Services  Co,  of 
Miami,  Florida,  under  contract  to  the  Nafy's 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  and  di- 
rected by  the  U.S.  Nwval  Oceanographlc 
Office.  As  m  Project  MAONET.  operations  by 
the  HUNT  were  carried  out  in  the  East  China 
and  Yellow  Seas,  as  well  as  in  the  South 
China  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Slam.  At  all  tiilies 
scientists  of  CCOP  countries  were  abo^ut) 
the  HUNT.  Information  collected  has  b«en 
published  In  technical  bulletins  of  CCOP  «nd 


has  been  made  available  to  reference  libraries 
In  academic  and  governmental  organizations 
throughout  the  world.  Copies  have  also  been 
provided,  on  request,  to  private  Industry. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  mentioned 
above,  seismic  refraction  and  sparker  surveys 
were  made  In  the  southwestern  offshore  areas 
of  Vlet-Nam  In  November-December  1968. 
Equipment  and  technical  perEonnel  for  this 
CCOP  project  were  provided  by  the  UK. 
Counterpart  personnel,  ships,  and  equip- 
ment were  provided  by  the  Government  of 
Vlet-Nam. 

The  Navt's  Role 

The  civilian  oceanographlc  research  ves- 
sel R/V  HUNT  is  owned  by  a  private  com- 
pany and  chartered  to  the  Navy  Oceano- 
graphlc Office.  It  has  a  civilian  crew  and 
embarks  civilian  scientific  personnel  for  the 
conduct  of  a  variety  of  oceanographlc  re- 
search projects  routinely  pursued  by  the 
Navy.  Aircraft  stu-veys  using  specially  equip- 
ped Navy  "PROJECT  MAGNET"  aircraft  are 
frequently  used  to  conduct  a  preliminary 
survey  in  advance  of  the  work  on  board 
ship.  When  there  Is  scientific  space  available 
on  board  during  a  scheduled  research  voy- 
age, the  Navy  In  the  past  has  permitted 
International  scientists  to  board  the  HUNT 
and  collect  data  for  their  projects  on  a  "not- 
to-lnterfere"  basis  with  the  HUNT'S- sched- 
uled Navy  work.  Unclassified  portions  of  the 
sUrcraft  survey  work  deemed  compatible  with 
the  projects  of  these  International  scien- 
tists have  been  made  available  to  them. 

In  mld-1969  the  Navy  honored  such  a  re- 
quest from  a  team  of  International  scien- 
tists working  under  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Conunission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  (ECAFE) .  Four  scientists  from  ECAFE's 
Committee  for  Coordination  of  Joint  Pros- 
pecting for  Mineral  Resources  in  Asian  Off- 
shore Areas  (CCOP — established  in  1966) 
were  permitted  to  ride  the  HUNT  during  a 
research  voyage  In  the  off-shore  areas  of 
the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam,  Thailand,  Malay- 
sia, the  Philippines  and  the  Borneo  coast. 
Aerial  siu^ey  work  for  this  particular  voy- 
age was  deemed  noncompatible  with  CCOP 
projects,  and  no  aerial  data  was  furnished. 

During  the  voyage,  the  International  sci- 
entists collected  a  variety  of  data,  part  of 
which  may  be  used  In  oil  exploration.  This 
data  Is  luiclasaified  and  is  expected  to  be 
published  by  CCOP  In  May  of  1971  for  open 
international  use.  A  copy  of  the  data  was 
furnished  to  the  VS.  Navy  Oceanographlc 
Office  which  passed  It  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  It  has  been  available  at  the  Na- 
tional Oceanographlc  Data  Center,  an  agency 
of  the  National  Oceanographlc  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  for  use  by  Interested 
parties. 

The  Navy  conducts  scientific  voyages,  such 
as  that  of  R/V  HUNT,  to  collect  data  for  sup- 
port of  research  and  development  of  Navy 
equipment  and  does  not  make  this  informa- 
tion available  for  public  release.  The  Navy 
does  not  conduct  xinderwater  surveys  with 
the  objective  of  oil  exploration.  Dxiring  the 
1969  voyage,  the  Navy  provided  only  facili- 
ties for  the  CCOP  scientists  and  exercised 
no  Influence  over  the  type  of  analysis  they 
conducted  after  their  data  had  been  col- 
lected. Whatever  Information  Is  gathered  by 
CCOP  scientists  embarked  on  the  HUNT 
coDceming  mineral  and  petroleum  resources 
Is  purely  a  "spin-off"  from  the  principal 
effort  of  that  ship's  voyage  and  Is  collected 
on  a  "not-to-lnterf en  e"  basis. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this  iafor- 
mation  pertains  to  the  committee's 
earlier  questions  about  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  either  directly  or  in- 
directly had  assisted  South  Vietnam  In 


determining  the  existence  of  any  off. 
shore  oil  potential. 

In  respon-se  to  this  line  of  questioning, 
the  Department  of  State  in  its  letter  of 
February  27  told  the  committee: 

Neither  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  nor  the 
U.S.  Navy  has  done  any  oceanic  research 
work  In  the  offshore  areas  of  South  Vietnam 
that  would  be  useful  In  exploring  for  oil. 

In  its  most  recent  letter,  however,  the 
Department  now  states  that  the  U.S. 
Navy  was  Involved  In  assisting  a  U.N.  ad- 
visory group  engaged  in  "scientific  re- 
search on  underseas  mineral  resources 
on  the  East  Asian  continental  shelf  in- 
cluding the  area  off  the  shores  of  Viet- 
nam" and  that  through  this  advisory 
group  the  information  coUected  has  been 
made  available  to  reference  libraries, 
governmental  organizations,  and  "on  re- 
quest, to  private  industry." 

Mr.  President,  tlie  State  Department's 
letter  and  enclosuies  of  April  7  make  for 
interesting  but  tedious  reading — inter- 
esting because  it  uncovers  new  informa- 
tion about  a  controversial  subject  and 
tedious  because  of  the  difBculty  encoun- 
tered in  trying  to  sort  out  the  relation- 
ships among  various  public  and  private 
groups. 

It  is  a  perfect  example  of  complexity 
in  Goveriiment — up  to  the  point  where 
the  State  Department  itself  wais  imable 
to  keep  track  of  who  was  doing  what  to 
whom  and  for  what  purpose. 

However,  I  do  commend  the  State  De- 
partment for  coming  forward  and  cor- 
recting the  information  which  it  had 
previously  supplied  to  the  committee. 

I  hope  that  all  the  facts  surrounding 
this  matter  can  be  brought  to  light  so 
that  the  charges  and  allegations  that 
have  been  raised  can  be  Judged  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  it  imderstood 
that  I  sincerely  hope  there  is  oil  off  the 
coast  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  that  if  there 
is,  it  will  be  properly  and  adequately 
developed  for  the  use  of  the  people,  par- 
ticularly, of  that  part  of  the  world,  who 
now  have  to  go  long,  long  distances  in 
order  to  get  their  supply.  I  am  not  op- 
posed in  any  way  to  locating  and  devel- 
oping oil  supplies  off  the  coast  of  Asia, 
but  I  do  think  the  record  should  be 
kept  straight,  and  this  later  letter  from 
the  State  Department  does  show  that  we 
were  ofiQcially  engaged  in  assisting  the 
people  who  were  making  a  search  for 
mineral  resources  on  the  East  Asian 
Continental  Shelf. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CONVENTION  FOR  THE  SUPPRES- 
SION OF  UNLAWFUL  SEIZURE  OP 
AIRCRAFT— REMOVAL  OF  INJUNC- 
TION OP  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
gent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  Executive  A,  92d  Con- 
gress, first  session,  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of 
Aircraft,  signed  at  The  Hague  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1970,  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  convention,  together 
with  the  President's  message,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the 
President's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  ihe  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft,  signed  at  The  Hague 
on  December  16,  1970.  I  transmit  also 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
respect  to  the  Convention. 

The  problem  of  aircraft  hijacking  has 
become  a  serious  global  threat  to  inter- 
national aviation.  No  country  or  area  is 
immune  from  this  threat. 

The  Diplomatic  Conference  which  met 
at  The  Hague  December  1-16,  1970  had 
before  it  the  urgent  task  of  preparing  a 
Convention  to  ensure  that  all  hijackers, 
wherever  foimd,  would  be  subject  to 
severe  punishment  for  sm  act  which  en- 
dangers the  safety  and  lives  of  passen- 
gers and  crew  aboard.  I  believe  that  the 
Conference  achieved  this  objective  and 
that  it  will  be  fully  realized  when  States 
have  ratified  or  acceded  to  the  Conven- 
tion and  it  has  become  widely  accepted. 

Because  of  the  worldwide  threat  of 
hUacking,  the  Convention  provides  that 
all  States  may  become  parties.  I  hope 
that  it  uill  be  applied  universally.  I  made 
my  views  clear  on  September  11,  1970 
when  I  stated  that: 

"It  is  imperative  that  aU  coimtries  ac- 
cept the  multilateral  convention  provid- 
ing for  the  extradition  or  punishment 
of  hijacking  which  will  be  considered  at 
the  international  conference  which  vrtll 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization.  I 
affirm  the  support  of  the  United  States 
both  for  this  convention  and  for  the 
Tokyo  convention,  which  provides  for 
the  prompt  return  of  hijacked  aircraft, 
passengers  and  crew.  I  call  upon  other 
governments  to  become  parties  tc  these 
conventions." 

I  believe  that  the  Convention  will  be 
an  important  step  In  the  development  of 
International  law  and  practice  with  re- 
spect to  deterring  hijacking.  I  urgently 
recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Senate 
give  early  and  favorable  consideration 
to  the  Convention. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whitb  House,  April  15, 1971. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1148,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  continued  operation  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  general  hospi- 
tals, which  was  originally  referred  in  er- 
ror to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  be  re-referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  It  is  a  bill  which 
deals  with  the  appropriation  funds  and 
should  originally  have  gone  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   11 
A.M.    ON    MONDAY,    APRIL    19,    1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  In  adjournment  until  11  ajn.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   GRANTING   LEAVE   OP   AB- 
SENCE TO  SENATOR  CHILES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
be  granted  a  leave  of  absence  during  the 
dates  of  April  20  through  April  23,  1971. 
He  will  represent  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cultiure  and  Forestry  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Con- 
ference on  Latin -American  Attaches  and 
will  be  out  of  the  country  during  that 
period. 

In  accordance  with  rule  V  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  granted 
this  leave  of  absence  while  he  is  away 
from  the  Senate  on  oflQcial  business  dur- 
ing the  period  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  MONDAY, 
APRIL  19.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  Monday  next  is 
as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  ajn.,  fol- 
lowing an  adjournment.  Immediately 
following  recognition  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  following 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  a  lim- 
itation of  3  minutes  on  speeches  therein. 

At  the  close  of  morning  business  on 
Monday  next,  the  pending  business  will 
be  laid  before  the  Senate.  The  pending 
business  will  be  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  and  Quality  Integrated  Education 
Act  of  1971. 

At  12:45  p.m.  on  Monday  next,  the 
Senate  will  go  into  executive  session.  A 
vote  will  occur — and  it  will  be  a  rollcall 
vote — at  1  p.m.,  on  Executive  H,  9l8t  Con- 
gress, second  session,  the  Additional 
Protocol  n  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Pro- 
hibition of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America. 

Following  the  vote,  the  Senate  wUl  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  pending  legis- 
lative business. 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  order  entered 
earlier  today,  the  Pastore  rule,  which 
normally  runs  for  a  period  of  3  hours  In 
accordance  with  parEigraph  3  of  rule 
vm  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
will  be  extended  to  cover  a  5-hour  period 
on  Monday. 

There  will  be  at  least  one  rollcall  vote 
on  Monday,  and  there  could  possibly  be 
additional  rollcall  votes.  It  is  not  now 
anticipated  that  the  Senate  will  com- 
plete action  on  the  emergency  school  aid 
bill  on  Monday. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   11   A.M.   ON 
MONDAY,  APRIL  19,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  April  19,  1971, 
at  11  ajn. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  15,  1971 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD'S  LEAD!  R- 
SHIP  REVIEWED  BY  NATIONAL 
JOURNAL, 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAtES 
Thursday,  April  15.  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on^  of 
the  most  respected  and  admired  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  today  is  the  distn- 
guished  majority  leader.  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield. 

In  his  own  quiet  and  effective  way,  the 
Montanan  has  made  the  force  of  his  pfer- 
sonality  felt,  not  just  in  the  Congress  but 
throughout  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  His  colleagues  and  the  public 
value  his  opinions  because  they  know 
they  are  born  of  conviction.  i 

Mr.  President,  on  March  6,  the  l^a- 
tional  Journal  published  an  extensive  re- 
view of  Senator  Mansfield's  tenure; as 
majority  leader.  The  article,  by  Andre*  J. 
Glass,  examined  in  depth  the  man  and  nis 
career. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  n^a- 
terial,  in  part,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

Majoritt  Leaoex   Mikx   Manstieu):    "Th^az 
Is  No  Meanness  in  Him" 


In  January  1966,  Senate  Majority  Leafier 
Bflke  Manafleld,  D-Mont.,  was  Buznmonedj  to 
the  Wlilte  House  for  one  ot  the  bipartisan 
advlce-seelclng  sessions  favored  by  fontaer 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  the  eva  of 
major  policy  decisions.  | 

When  It  came  Mansfield's  turn  to  sp^tk, 
he  unfolded  a  three-page  typewritten  staite- 
ment  drafted  In  the  dry  style  of  a  college 
professor — which  he  once  was.  He  arguedi  In 
the  statement  that  air  raids  over  North  Viet- 
nam, which  had  been  sus|>ended  for  a  monnb- 
long  "peace  offensive,"  should  not  be  re- 
sumed. ' 

Some  days  after  the  White  House  m^t- 
Ings,  Mansfield  watched  on  television  In  (lis 
Ospltol  oflBoe,  S-aiO,  as  Mr.  Johnson  An- 
nounced that  the  bombing  halt  was  o^er. 
"I  feel  so  sorry  for  him,"  Mansfield  B4ld. 
"I  can  Imagine  what  he's  going  throng^." 

chaxactxs  I 

The  remark  reflected  a  compassionate  ade 
of  Iilansfleld's  complex  character.  Sen.  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey,  D-Mlnn.,  once  alludei^to 
this  quality  when  he  observed  that  "there 
Is  no  meanness  in  him." 

"Keep  In  mind,"  Humphrey  added  In  an 
Interview,  "the  things  be  says,  no  matter 
how  critical,  do  not  spring  from  personal  atn- 
bltlon,  but  rather  as  a  reflection  of  his  olnm 
mind  suid  conscience." 

Mansfield  now  says  of  the  Johnson  peii^ : 
"It's  not  easy  to  say  'no*  to  the  President 
In  that  oval  ofllce,  where  he  Is  surrounded 
by  all  of  his  advisers  and  chiefs  of  st^ff. 
I  gueea  I  had  to  do  that  half  a  doien 
times."  ] 

Mansfield's  forgiving  approach  to  poliljlcs 
remains  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  a  Sen- 
ate In  which  personal  ambition  Is  no  stranger 
manages  to  function  with  a  minimum '  of 
rancor.  i 

While  the  Mansfield  and  Johnson  polltltel 
styles  are  poles  apart,  Mansfield  shares  with 
Johnson,  who  was   his  predecessor  as  Ma- 


jority Leader,  a  somewhat  mystical  sense 
of  the  Senate's  dignity  and  Integrity.  In 
spite  of  his  forgiving  nature,  Mansfield  can- 
not abide  behavior  that  tends  to  throw  the 
Senate  Into  disrepute. 

Senator  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott, 
R-Pa.,  describes  Bilansfield  as  "the  most 
decent  man  I've  ever  met  In  public  life. 
He's  fair.  And  his  word  rates  in  fineness 
above  the  gold  at  Port  Knox." 

There  Is  a  certain  bleakness  to  the  Mans- 
field landscape:  his  smile,  while  warm.  Is 
not  quick  In  coming.  Mansfield's  public  life 
Is  Increasingly  governed  by  the  credo  once 
espoused  by  the  17th-century  English  poet 
John  Dryden  when  he  wrote : 

"For  all  the  happiness 
Man  can  gain 
Is  not  In  pleasure. 
But  In  rest  from  pain." 

At  67,  Mansfield  Is  six  feet  tall  and  weighs 
170  pounds  He  speaks  In  short  declarative 
sentences  In  a  fiat  style  that  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  sheriff  of  the  Old  West. 
The  Majority  Leader  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  casual  dressers  In  the  Senate.  Lately, 
the  contrast  with  his  colleagues  has  sharp- 
ened; he  often  appears  In  the  Senate  wear- 
ing a  sport  jacket  and  yellow  socks. 

Michael  J.  Mansfield  was  born  March  16, 
1903  In  Manhattan's  Greenwich  Village.  He 
was  reared  In  Great  Palls,  Mont.,  the  first 
son  of  Irish  Immigrant  parents,  who  ran  a 
grocery  store  below  their  apartment. 

As  a  youth.  Mansfield  ran  away  from  home 
three  times,  ending  up  twice  In  the  Great 
Palls  city  jail,  the  second  time  overnight, 
before  his  third  and  successful  attempt. 

He  entered  the  Navy  on  Peb.  23,  1918, 
at  age  14,  for  the  duration  of  World  War 
I.  In  1919,  he  enlisted  In  the  Army  for 
one  year,  and  then  enlisted  In  the  Marine 
Corps  for  two  years,  serving  mainly  In  China. 

In  1923,  he  returned  to  Montana  to  work 
In  the  Butte  copper  mines,  3,000  feet  below 
the  surface,  for  the  next  eight  years. 

While  working  as  a  miner,  he  met  Maureen 
Hayes,  a  Butte  school  teacher.  Miss  Hayes 
encouraged  him  to  resume  his  studies  (he 
had  never  finished  grade  school)  while  Mans- 
field encouraged  her  to  marry  him,  which  she 
did. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Montana  at 
Missoula  from  1930  to  1934,  where  he  received 
his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees.  Mans- 
field then  embarked  upon  a  new  career  as 
an  associate  professor  of  Latin  American  and 
Par  Eastern  history  at  the  university,  where 
he  taught  for  10  years.  He  still  retains  per- 
manent teniire  there  as  a  professor  of  his- 
tory. 

Mansfield  ran  for  Congress  In  1942  and 
served  five  terms  In  the  House  (1943-63).  He 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1952  and 
reelected  In  1958,  1964  and  1970.  Johnson  en- 
gineered his  election  as  Majority  Whip  In 
1957.  When  Johnson  became  Vice  President 
In  1961,  John  P.  Kennedy  persuaded  a  reluc- 
tant Mansfield  to  serve  as  Majority  Leader. 
He  has  held  that  position  longer  than  any 
other  Senator. 

MONTANA 

Mansfield  wields  the  fuU  power  inherent 
in  his  position  only  to  protect  the  interests 
of  his  682.000  Montana  constituents. 

Mansfield  has  been  known  to  keep  Cabinet 
officers  waiting  in  his  outer  office  while  he 
chatted  amiably  with  a  touring  Montana 
family. 

Over  the  years,  copper  mining  legislation 
and  other  measures  of  direct  interest  to  his 
state  have  been  safely  guided  through  tli« 
Senate. 


Should  Mansfield  come  to  feel  that  Mon- 
tana has  been  shortchanged  in  its  slice  of 
federal  funds,  he  is  apt  to  summon  the 
agency  chief  to  his  office  for  a  head-to-he«d 
talk.  This  Is  a  fearsome  and  parochial  side 
of  Mansfield  which  outsiders  rarely  see. 

In  non-election  years,  he  returns  to  Mon- 
tana only  a  few  times  a  year,  mainly  to  speak 
on  college  campuses. 

Mansfield's  campaign  style  is  to  come  into 
a  hotel  lobby  an  hour  or  so  before  the  sched- 
uled start  of  a  political  dinner  and  to  stand 
quietly  in  a  corner  with  his  wife,  smoking 
a  pipe.  As  soon  as  he  is  recognized,  a  recep- 
tion line  forms  and  everyone  comes  up  to 
shake  his  hand. 

Last  year.  In  an  Oct.  28  Great  Palls  cam- 
paign speech,  Mansfield  said :  "Every  candi- 
date who  runs  for  public  office  has  the  duty 
and  obligation  to  lay  his  whole  life  before 
the  people  he  seeks  to  represent." 

In  1970,  Mansfield  ran  against  Harold  E. 
(Bud)  Wallace,  a  Missoula  sporting-goods 
salesman.  Wallace  accused  Mansfield  during 
the  campaign  of  "being  soft  on  communism." 
The  Issue  failed  to  take  root  when  President 
Nixon  sent  an  Air  Porce  plane  to  Glasgow 
Air  Porce  Base  in  Glasgow,  Mont.,  to  fly  Mans- 
field to  New  York,  where  he  accompanied  the 
President  on  an  Oct.  23  visit  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mansfield  ignored  his  opponent,  never 
mentioned  him  in  the  campaign,  and  won 
150,060  to  97,809. 

SCHEDT7I.E 

While  In  Washington,  Mansfield  usually  ar- 
rives at  the  Capitol  before  7  a.m.  In  a  car 
chauffeured  by  Lorenzo  M.  Lee. 

He  has  breakfast  with  his  closest  friend  in 
the  Senate,  George  D.  Aiken,  R-Vt.,  and 
Aiken's  wife.  Lola,  who  is  her  husband's  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  By  8:15,  he  is  In  his 
Capitol  office,  dictating  letters,  drafting 
speeches  and  conferring  with  his  senior  staff. 

Mansfield  leaves  the  office  10  minutes  be- 
fore the  start  of  a  Senate  session  for  his 
dally  press  conference  behind  the  Majority 
Leader's  desk  on  the  Senate  fioor.  Normally, 
he  sldps  lunch;  when  he  does  eat,  it  Is  alone 
In  his  office. 

Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  business 
before  the  Senate,  Mansfield  will  remain  on 
the  floor  or  ask  his  deputy.  Sen.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  D-W.  Va..  to  monitor  the  debate. 

He  win  see  visitors  throughout  the  after- 
noon, coming  off  the  Senate  floor  or  from 
the  cloakroom  retreat  to  meet  with  them  in 
his  office. 

In  late  afternoon,  Mansfield  usually  re- 
turns to  his  "Montana  office,"  a  six-room 
suite  in  the  old  Senate  Office  Building,  where 
he  dictates  and  signs  mail  imtll  he  leaves  for 
home. 

The  Mansfield's  social  schedule  is  compara- 
tively light.  He  prefers  to  be  home  by  10 
p.m.  The  Mansfield's  only  child,  Anne,  Is  an 
economics  writer  in  London. 

SENATE    LITE 

Humphrey  once  observed  that  Mansfield 
"Is  a  political  leader  who  refuses  to  be  pres- 
sured. He  resents  outside  contacts.  He  calls 
that  'lobbying.'  " 

Mansfield  also  abhors  the  idea  of  acquiring 
or  exercising  pwwer  for  his  own  account. 
When  he  became  majority  leader,  he  halted 
the  practice  of  conducting  the  kind  of  pains- 
taking pre-ballot  senatorial  headcounts  that 
Robert  G.  (Bobby)  Bake  once  handled  for 
Lyndon  Johnson  In  their  years  together.  The 
White  House  filled  the  void  until  1969;  since 
then,  the  policy  committee  staff  has  quietly 
resumed  headcounts — without  the  vote-by- 
vote  flne  tuning  that  marked  the  Johnson 
years. 
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IfAnsfleld  Is  unwilling  to  aay  whether  the 
jcABSon  high-preesure  power-broker  system 
or  Us  own  far  more  gentle  approach  ("Sena- 
ton  will  have  to  live  up  to  their  responal- 
biUties;  all  Senators  are  equal")  works  beet 
in  the  long  run. 

"We're  different  personalities,  and  we  have 
ftoed  different  problems,"  Mansfield  said  in 
an  Interview.  "It's  just  not  a  fair  comparison. 
But  Johnson  was  the  greatest  Majority 
Leader  the  Senate  ever  had." 

In  1970,  most  rank-and-file  Senators  quite 
predictably  favor  the  Mansfield  technique. 
Ai  former  Sen.  John  J.  Williams,  R-DeL 
1J47-71)  once  observed: 

"When  Lyndon  was  the  leader,  he  liked  to 
play  tricks  on  you.  The  game  was  always  try- 
ing to  outfox  Lyndon.  But  I  would  never  try 
to  pull  anything  like  that  on  Mike.  Why  he'd 
just  turn  around  and  say,  The  Senator,  of 
course.  Is  perfectly  within  his  rights.  .  .  .'" 


UNIT  PRICINa 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
period  of  spiraling  prices,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  business  community  and 
Oovemment  to  develop  ways  In  which 
consumers  can  maxlinlze  the  value  of 
their  shrinking  dollars.  It  Is  also  their 
responsibility  to  as£ure  the  efficiency  and 
equity  of  our  free -enterprise  system. 

The  decision  of  Safeway  Stores,  Inc., 
some  18  months  ago,  to  begin  a  perma- 
nent program  of  unit  pricing  of  packaged 
food  products  in  many  of  their  stores, 
was  a  statesmanlike  act  that  went  a 
long  way  toward  fulfilling  these  respon- 
sibilities. More  importantly,  Safeway's 
unit-pricing  program,  soon  to  be  ex- 
tended to  stores  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  prompted  dozens  of  other  food 
chains  to  initiate  similar  unit-cost  label- 
ing programs. 

It  is  for  these  reason  that  I  was 
ejttremely  plesised  to  have  played  a  part 
in  Safeway's  initial  decision  to  undertake 
a  unit-pricing  program.  I  am  also  pleased 
that  Safeway  commissioned  an  objective 
outside  study  of  the  feasibility  and  ac- 
ceptability of  its  unit-pricing  program. 

That  6-month  study,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Monroe  Friedman,  of  Eastern  Michigan 
University,  shows  excellent  consumer 
acceptance  of  unit  pricing.  It  is  a  land- 
mark study  In  the  field  of  consumer  In- 
formation, and  is  particularly  Important 
during  a  period  of  serious  Inflation. 

Dr.  Friedman's  report  dispels  two 
myths  often  advanced  by  special  interest 
forces  as  an  argument  against  the  con- 
romers'  need  to  know  and  right  to  be  In- 
fonned.  The  first  myth  is  that  the 
American  shopper  Is  a  walking  computer 
capable  of  ferreting  out  and  defeating 
any  marketplace  fraud  or  deception; 
»«t  In  particular,  that  she  Is  able  to 
'****n»ine  the  most  economlcEd  buy 
ynaog  varying  package  sizes  and  prices 
m  the  supermarket. 

That  myth  Is  punctured  by  the  Pried- 
«»n  study,  which  shows  that  under  pres- 
ent wpennarket  conditions  (and  4  years 
H«r  fair  packaging  and  labeling), 
"■aimers  are  almost  totally  Incapable 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  determining  the  most  economical  buy 
from  among  two  package  sizes. 

The  second  myth  deflated  by  the  Fried- 
man report  is  that  consumers  are  not 
Interested  in  more  information.  His  study 
shows  that  38  percent  of  the  suburban 
shoppers  and  25  percent  of  the  inner- 
city  shoppers  found  the  unit-pricing 
labels  helpful  and  used  them  regularly. 

As  one  who  is  interested  In  marketing 
techniques,  I  can  assure  you  that  these 
figures  are  impressive  and  speak  well 
for  the  consumer's  desire  to  be  informed 
and  to  get  the  most  for  his  money. 

The  Safeway  decision  to  Initiate  a  unit- 
pricing  program  is  also  highly  signiflcant 
in  that  It  too  dispels  some  tired  myths 
about  the  future  of  unit  pricing  and  the 
relationship  between  the  consumer  and 
business  commimities. 

First,  Safeway's  initial  decision  to  ex- 
periment with  unit  pricing  and  Its  de- 
cision to  commission  a  detailed  report 
on  the  results  of  its  experiment  dispel 
the  notion — popiUar  in  some  quarters — 
that  voluntary  cooperation  between  busi- 
ness and  the  consuming  public  can  never 
solve  pressing  consumer  problems. 

Second,  Safeway's  preliminary  conclu- 
sion that  unit  pricing  pays  for  Itself 
explodes  the  myth  that  consumers  must 
necessarily  foot  an  astronomical  bill  for 
implementation  of  such  a  program.  Cost 
factors  will  be  better  demonstrated  after 
Safeway's  program  is  operating  on  a 
much  leu-ger  scale  and  after  experiments 
by  other  food  stores  are  completed.  But 
we  are  encouraged. 

It  is  our  hope  that  Safeway's  spirit  of 
cooperation  will  continue  and  that  its 
unit-pricing  program  will  set  off  a  com- 
petitive scramble,  among  supermarkets 
across  the  country,  to  Implement  similar 
programs.  Such  a  nationwide  program, 
I  believe,  could  result  in  savings  to  con- 
sumers of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  complete  text  of  the  Friedman 
study  follows: 
Dttal-Pbicx    Labels:    Usagx    PAimNS    and 

Potential     BcNnrrs     Foa     Shoppers     in 

iNNER-CrTT    AND    SUBtTRBAN     SUPERMARKETS 

(By  Monroe  Peter  Prledman,  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Contemporary 
Issues  and  professor  of  psychology.  East- 
em  Michigan  University,  Tpsllantl,  Mich.) 
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ABSTRACT 

Two  studies  were  conducted  relating  to 
dual-price  labels.  The  first  was  concerned 
with  consumer  reaction  to  an  experimental 
dxial-prldng  program  introduced  in  an 
Inner-dty    and    a    suburban    supermarket, 
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each  of  wtUoh  was  located  In  ths  WasJ:Ung> 
ton,  D.C.  ar«a.  The  results  revealed  tbat  96% 
of  the  Inner-city-store  sample  of  7M,  and 
38%   of  the  suburban -store  sample  of  878, 
reported  leaving  \ised  the  labels.  Almost  all 
of  these  respondent-users  claimed  tiiat  ths^ 
labels   were    helpful   and   it   would   appesx'j 
that  a  similarly  large  number  had  coatlnued 
to  u«e  them  several  months  beyond  Um  Um«T 
they  were  Introduced  in  the  stoMS.  ^ 

Respondent  use  of  labels  for  individual 
products  was  examined  and  the  results  in- 
dicated that  many  product  purchasers  re- 
ported having  used  the  labels  for  oomparlng ', 
the  costs  of  different  brands  as  w«U  as  slsss 
in   both   stores.   However,    when    a    control 
response  adjustment   was  applied  to   these 
responses,  a  substantial   downward   oorrec-  f 
tion    In    usage    figures    resulted    for    Uasw 
suburban -store    sample,    but    not    for    tiMji 
inner-clty-store  sample. 

Multivariate  analyses  of  the  relatlonsblp 
between  demographic  variables  and  labtf 
usage  found  tliat  education  and  age  wer*.., 
significantly  related  to  label  usage  In  both 
samples.  Sample-specific  effects  were 
uncovered  for  other  demographic  variables. 

The  secoiul  study,  which  was  also  con- 
ducted in  an  Inner-clty  and  a  suburban 
supermarket  in  tb«  Washington  area,  was 
concerned  with  how  effectively  shoppers  are 
able  to  compare  prices  without  tihe  aid  of 
dual-price  labels.  Six  sets  of  pnce-oomparl- 
son  problenis  were  developed  to  conform  to 
a  two-dimensional  model  of  dllBculty  In 
consumer  price  comparisons.  One  dimension 
of  the  model  dealt  with  per kaglng  prac- 
tices, and  the  other  oonsiderad  pricing  prac- 
tices. Each  set  of  problems  was  administered 
to  about  80-90  shoppers  In  each  store  and 
a  record  made  of  the  accuracy  of  their  re- 
sponses. 

The  results  offered  stzong  support  for  thmi 
validity  of  tlie  model  In  that  both  paokaglng 
and  pricing  factors  were  found  to  have  sig- 
niflcant  effects   upKm   response   rnrrecirness 
The  findings  suggest  that  shopper  tiaage  at 
dutU-prloe  labels  would  result  In  substantial 
reductions    In    response    errors    for    manyi 
price-comparison  problems.  ' 

Policy  Implications  of  the  two  studies  mn't 
drawn  for  past  as  mii  as  present  leglslatlf*.' 
efforts  to  assist  the  oonsumer.  i 

TASLM  or  CONTXNTS  '^ 

Dual-Prlclng:  The  Concept  and  Its  Develop- 
mcnt.  . 

Dual-Pricing:  A  Review  of  Related  Scientlfl«i 

Research. 
Study  1 :  Cozisumer  Reaction  to  Dual-Pricing. 
Study  Design: 
The  Interview  Schedule, 
Interviewing  Procedure. 
Interviewer  Selection,  Training  and  Super- 
vision. V 
Results:                                                                  -: 
Sample  Character  and  Representativeneae. ' 
Respondent   Reaction    to   the   Dual-Prlo*  t 

Labels. 
Respondent  UtlUsatlon  of  the  Dual-Prioer 
Labels    In    Shopping    for    Individual; 
Products. 
The  Relationships  Between  Demograpbto. 
Variables  and  Req^ndent  Utilisation 
of  the  Dual-Prldng  Labels. 
Discussion: 

Internal  Validity  of  the  Findings. 
External  Validity  of  the  Findings. 
Study  2:  The  Effects  of  Packaging  and  Prlc- 
Uig     Practices     on     Constuner     Prloe- 
CompartsoDs. 
Procedure: 
The  Price-Comparison  Problems. 
Interview  Procedure. 
Response  Measures. 
Results. 
DleousBlon. 

PoUoy  IraplloatlonB  of  the  Two  Studies. 
Referenoes. 

Appendix  A:  Interview  Schedules  for  the  Two ' 
Studies. 
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ApptmAlx  B:  An  Analysla  of  Pour  cAolOM 
of  Unit  (or  DiiAl-Prlolng  Programs. 

In  l»te  September  of  1969.  Safeway  Stores, 
Inc.  Initiated  an  expertmental  pricing'  pro- 
gram In  s  Washington,  D.C.  Inner-clty  stiper- 
marttet.  Two  months  later,  the  program  was 
enlar^MI  to  Include  a  Beeond  Safeway  store 
in  the  Virginia  suburbs  of  Washington.  The 
two  experiments  were  conducte<l  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  VS.  Oongresaman  Benjamin  s. 
Boeenthal  of  New  Tork  to  ascertain  con- 
sumer reaction  to  a  new  Informational  dis- 
play wtiich  specified,  for  each  of  several 
thousand  supermarket  packages,  the  ^ce- 
per-meastire  (pound  or  pint)  for  the  paekage 
as  well  as  the  price  of  the  package  Itself. 
A  second  objective  of  the  experiment!  was 
the  determination  of  the  economic  feasl- 
btttty  of  establishing  this  dual-prtcln(^  pro- 
gram in  supermarket  settings. 

In  April  of  1970.  a  survey  of  consumer 
reaction  to  the  pricing  programs  In  th^  two 
stores  was  conducted  under  the  Joint  kpon-> 
Borshlp  of  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.  and  the  Wa- 
tlonal  Association  of  Pood  Chains.  What 
follows  Is  a  report  of  this  sTirrey  together 
with  a  second  report  of  a  related  backg^und 
study  which  examined  the  Influences  of  cer- 
tain pricing  and  packaging  practices  ob  the 
consumer's  ability  to  make  eflectlre  price 
comparisons. 

Before  examining  the  jwirtlculars  of  'these 
two  reports  and  their  Implications  for  public 
policy,  let  us  briefly  review  the  concept  of 
tfnal  pricing  as  well  as  the  chronolofey  of 
events  wWch  led  to  the  initiation  cf  the 
<nial-prlctng  experiments. 

f^.  Dual  prieiofi:  The  concept  and  ifs 
^.j  tUuelopimrU 

-A  anunber  of  terms  (unit  jnloliig.  |>rloe- 
per-measure,  dual  pricing,  and  "trutti-tn- 
prlctnc")  b«T«  raeantly  bean  amployed  to 
il>i  iMin  the  practlaa  of  providing  price  Infor- 
mation to  oonsumen  by  suob  standard  aaeas- 
\u«8  as  tho  onnoo.  pound,  pint  and  fuart. 
TlM  pnetloe  tea  bean  tiaed  by  supeim^rkats 
for  many  yaara  to  dlajday  prloa  Inf oro^***''''^ 
for  aach  ■tore>paakaga<l.  varlable-slaa  gvod- 
ucts  as  meat  and  chaeaes  Advocatos  of  dual 
prtalag  would  like  to  see  the  practlae  az- 
tandad  to  the  tbooaanda  of  pre-paokagad 
grocery  products  which  are  not  cuatoOiarily 
priced  in  this  mannar. 

Recently,  a  number  of  legialatlve  me^tires 
blrre  been  Introduced  at  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional levels  In  an  effort  to  effect  this  o^iange 
In  retail  pricing  practices.  Among  the  most 
publicized  are  the  proposed  "Troth -IntPrlc- 
Ing"  regulation  of  the  Department  of  Oon- 
stimer  Alfalrs  of  New  York  City  and  the  unlt- 
prloing  bills  (HJi.  1154»  and  S.  1434)  Intro- 
duced by  OoDgreaaman  Rosenthal  aild  by 
Senator  Oaylord  Hcilsoh  of  Wisconsin  In  the 
01st  Congress.  These  bills  would  amedd  the 
Federal  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of 
1949  to  reqtilre  dlaelosure  by  retailers  of  per- 
maasnre-prleee  for  packaged  oonstmter'  com- 
modities. Althoxigh  the  196«  Federal  Act  con- 
tataa  provisions  for  facilitating  price  oom- 
pariaoos  by  oonsumata  (e.g..  a  reqalr4ment 
that  package  labels  display  net  quantity  of 
oontanta.  aa  weD  as  a  provlafon  for  adopting 
votnatary  alaa  atan^rcfc  by  Industry  In  in- 
stancea  of  exeeaalTa  pvoUferatlon  of  sinae ) .  it 
stops  short  of  requiring  the  posting  of  prlce- 
per-measiue  infonbatlon. 

Advooatea  oC  tbaae  ▼artoaa  Isglslattva  kneaa- 
urea  point  to  a  boat  of  packaging  practices 
(paakaglng-to>prloa,  eants-off  labels,  slack 
fill,  fractional  quantity  units)  wbld}  ttiey 
feel  Impair  the  ability  of  the  oonsudwr  to 
compare  prteaa  sgactlvaly.  Ilwy  furthef  eon- 
tend  that  the  ttvmendoua  laoreasa  ln<  items 
carried  by  supermarkets  (from  about  IjQOO  in 
1B80  to  8.000  In  1970)  has  exaoerbatad  the 
prloe-oomparison  problems  of  the  oonaumer 
to  an  tuMWoaptabIa  lavaL  Ttaaaa  advooatea 
balleve  that  the  dual-pricing  remedy  they 
proiKMa  woold  aUaylata  tbeaa  problems  by 
shifting  the  major  share  of  the  burden  of 
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prloa  oomparisona  from  the  consumer  to  tba 
packager  and/or  retailer. 
Dual  pricing:  A  reviev  of  related  eoientijtc 
research 

What  evidence  exists  to  support  these  vari- 
ous oontentioas  of  the  dual-pricing  advo- 
cates? A  likely  source  to  exsunlne  are  the 
reactions  of  shoppers  who  have  been  exposed 
to  the  practice  in  their  neighborhood  super- 
markets. However,  two  problems  arise  with 
this  source,  namely  limited  shopper  experi- 
ence with  dual  pricing  and  an  absence  of 
published  scientific  reports  describing  this 
experience.  Over  the  last  few  years,  three 
cooperative  supermarkets  have  voluntarily 
employed  dual  pricing.  And  even  more  re- 
cently (within  the  last  year) ,  a  number  of 
large  supermarket  chains  have  adopted  the 
practice.  However,  no  sclentlfle  tests  of  con- 
sumer reaction  have  been  reported  by  these 
various  markets. 

Olven  the  virtual  absence  of  experiential 
data  relating  to  dual  pricing,  let  us  look  next 
to  the  research  literature  of  the  behavioral 
sciences  for  Its  possible  relevance.  Two  ques- 
tions are  of  concern  here.  The  first  considers 
evidence  relating  to  the  ability  of  consumers 
to  make  price  comparisons  imder  current 
marketplace  conditions.  The  second  examines 
the  consumer  priority  assigned  to  price  as  a 
criterion  In  purchase  decisions.  Both  ques- 
tions are  central  to  the  determination  of  a 
need  for  dual  pricing.  If  the  research  evi- 
dence should  Indicate  that  marketplace  con- 
ditions do  not  permit  consumers  to  compare 
prices  effectively,  one  cam  argue  that  some 
corrective  maMure  such  as  dual  pricing  U 
called  for.  Fortbermare,  if  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  price  considerations  constltuto 
a  majctf  criterion  for  the  shopping  decisions 
of  many  oonsiuners,  then  the  case  for  correc- 
tive action  becomes  all  the  stronger. 

A  search  of  the  research  literature  uncov- 
ered only  one  study  bearing  upon  the  first 
of  these  two  questions.  Friedman  fl9M)  in- 
structed 33  college-educated  housewives  to 
select  the  most  economical  package  (largest 
quantity  for  the  price)  for  each  of  20  prod- 
ucts on  sale  at  their  local  Bupermarket.  The 
women  erred  In  almost  half  (43%)  of  their 
selections.  In  addition,  statistically  signifi- 
cant differences  for  the  set  of  20  products 
were  found  for  the  three  performance  nieas- 
ures  employed  in  the  study,  and  these  dlf- 
ferencas  raflected,  at  leaat  In  part,  differ- 
ences In  packaging  practices  for  these 
products. 

Although  these  findings  are  suggestive  c^ 
consumer  difllculties  In  comparing  prices,  the 
limited  samples  of  consuzners  (33)  and  stores 
(1)  place  severe  limits  on  their  generalUa- 
blllty  to  other  customer  populations  and 
supermarkets.  And  perhaps  even  more  crit- 
ical Is  the  q-oestlonable  relevance  of  these 
findings  to  today's  supermarket  products. 
The  data  were  collected  in  late  19S4.  prior 
to  the  passage  at  the  Federal  Pair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  of  19M,  thus  the  subse- 
quent Implementation  of  the  mandatory  and 
voluntary  provisions  of  the  Act  may  have 
slgnlflcantly  reduced  tba  consumer  oocifu- 
Bion  revealed  in  the  study. 

Turning  next  to  an  examination  of  behav- 
ioral science  research  relating  to  the  question 
of  the  priority  assigned  by  consumers  to  price 
considerations  in  their  purchase  decisions, 
we  find  several  tndleatlons  that  price  con- 
tributes slgnlflcantly  to  these  decisions.  A 
factor  analytic  study  by  Becknell  and  BCaber 
(1983)  revetfad  that  pricing  is  one  of  five 
prtndpil  factors  in  determining  the  eus- 
t<»ner  image  of  a  food  retailer.  A  second 
study,  tistng  the  same  statlstleal  technique, 
found  that  cost  of  food  was  the  most  Im- 
portant of  seven  Identified  factors  underly- 
ing the  food-buying  decisions  of  housewives 
(Trier,  Smith,  and  Sbaffer.  1960).  Stone 
(1954),  In  an  earlier  sociological  study  of 
a  sample  of  Chicago  women.  Identified  four 
types  o(  sboppem  based  on  their  orientation 
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toward  retail  stores.  It  Is  of  interest  to  note 
that  not  only  did  tba  "economic  shoppsc" 
ccmstltuto  one  of  Stone's  four  categorisa, 
but  It  also  accounted  for  more  req>ondents 
(33%)  than  any  of  the  other  three. 

The  strong  consximer  Interest  expressed  in 
I»1ce  considerations  in  the  three  studies  sug- 
gests that  consumers  are  knowledgeable 
about  the  prices  of  commonly  purchased 
grooery  products.  However,  the  Progressixie 
Grocer  Colonial  Study  (1964)  of  Colonial 
Store  shoi^>ers  found  that  less  than  40% 
of  the  respondents  could  make  accurate  es- 
timates (within  6%)  ot  the  prices  of  high- 
ly advertised  grocery  products.  This  finding, 
together  with  that  of  Stone's,  suggests  that 
most  consumers  are  not  primarily  concerned 
with  price  In  making  purchase  decisions. 

While  this  brief  review  of  the  research 
literature  has  not  answered  our  two  earlltt- 
poeed  questions,  it  has  provided  an  essential 
starting  point  for  further  research.  Tsken 
together,  these  several  studies  suggest  that 
price  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  purchase 
decisions  of  many  (if  not  most)  consumers, 
and  for  a  substantial  minority  (perhaps  a 
third),  it  plays  a  primary  role.  Whether  or 
not  these  conaumers  are  able  to  make  effec- 
tive use  of  prlc*  information  under  ctirrent 
marketplace  conditions  remains  an  open 
question. 

The  present  series  of  studies  attempts  to 
shed  additional  light  on  our  two  questions 
by  examining  consiuner  reaction  to  an  ex- 
perimental dual-pricing  systom,  and  by  de- 
termining the  effects  of  certain  pricing  sod 
packaging  (n-actloes  on  the  consumer's  ability 
to  make  accurato  price  comparisons. 

Study  1 :  Consumer  Reaction  to  Dual  Pricing 

The  two  supiermarkets  selected  by  Safeway 
for  the  pilot  pricing  program  were  large 
modem  stores.  The  Inner-clty  store  had  a 
fioor  space  area  of  14,000  square  feet.  Its 
suburban  counterpart  extended  over  a  15,000 
square-foot  area.  The  Inner-ctty  store  had  no 
supermarket  competition  In  the  neighbor- 
ing area,  while  the  suburban  store  was  located 
near  two  large  supermarket  competitors. 

Dual-price  labels  were  Introduced  In  each 
of  these  stores  for  almost  half  of  Its  7,000 
Iteois.  Four  lines  of  computer-printed  Infor- 
mation appeared  on  each  label.  Each  line 
was  printed  with  3/16-lnch-hlgh,  upper-case 
charaetors.  The  first  line  presented,  for  each 
package,  the  associated  quantity,  brand,  and 
product  type  (e.g.  ao  OZ.  HKINZ  B3rrOHXTP). 
The  second  line  consisted  of  the  words  "EACH 
PRICE",  which  were  followed  by  the  posted 
price  of  a  single  package  of  the  product.  The 
third  line  contained  the  words,  •PRICE  PER 
POUND  OR  PD^T".  followed  by  the  appropri- 
ato  figure  (rounded  to  the  nearest  whcde 
cent)  for  the  package.  Finally,  the  fourth 
line,  which  was  separated  from  the  others  by 
a  dotted  line,  listed  Information  for  use  by 
store  personnel.  The  left  side  contained  tos 
words  "tTNIT  PACK",  followed  by  a  two-digit 
number,  and  the  right  side,  the  words  "ITEM 
CODE"  followed  by  a  five-digit  number.  A 
typical  format  appears  below : 

13-OZ    PLANTERS  COCKTAIL  PEANTJT8: 

EACH  PRICE O.flB 

PRICE  PER  POUMD  OR  PINT M 

Unit  pack,  19.  Item  code,  10199. 

In  most  Instances,  the  price  label  was 
attached  to  the  rim  of  the  supermarket  shelf, 
Immedtatoly  below  the  associated  package 
type.  For  some  products  however,  different 
preeentatlon  modea  were  employed.  FOr 
example,  froeen  food  labels  were  placed  im- 
mediately above  the  froeen  food  bins,  and 
packaged  bread  labels  ?rere  posted  on  a  singls 
chart  which  was  placed  near  the  store  loea- 
tion  for  this  prodtict. 

The  dual-price  labels  were  placed  in  tite 
inner-clty  store  in  lato  September  of  1M9, 
and  In  the  subnrban  store  in  early  December 
of  the  sasoe  year.  Hostesses  were  employed  by 
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^Uv»3  to  orient  each  store's  customers  to 
Se  concept  of  dual -pricing  and  tbe  potential 
Zl^t,  to  be  reaUaed  by  Its  use.  The 
^i/iiimn,  who  were  trained  by  •  Safeway 
tfoat  economist,  used  a  number  of  oon^iara- 
MM  pricing  demoostratlons  whloh  Illustrated 
tbsssvlivgs  to  be  realized  by  purchasing  large 
MieMSM-  Tl»*  hostess  orientation  program 
^/mf  in  operation  for  twelve  weeks  In  the 
Umsr^jlty  store  and  for  three  weeks  In  the 
giiburban  store. 

Stttdy  Design 
After  the  dual-prlclng  program  had  been 
in  effect  for  29  weeks  in  the  mner-city  store, 
fgna  21  weeks  in  the  suburban  store,  a  sur- 
M  of  consumer  response  was  undertaken, 
in  an  effort  to  secure  a  representative  sample 
of  customers,  In-store  Interviews  were  con- 
ducted In  each  store  throughout  the  72- 
hout  week  (9  a.m.  to  9  p.m..  Monday  through 
aaturday)  during  which  the  store  was  open. 
The  number  of  Interviews  conducted  during 
esch  of  the  72  hour  periods  was  baaed  upon 
an  estimate  of  the  traffic  flow  through  the 
ftore  during  the  period.  The  estimate  was 
derived  from  an  hourly  traffic  count  made 
in  each  store  (by  noting  cash-register  trans- 
(kctloa  numbers  at  the  end  of  each  hour) 
during  a  typical  shopping  week. 

With  this  Information  in  hand,  each 
twelve-hour  store  day  was  partitioned  into 
glx  two-hour  periods  and  a  decision  made 
a  to  whether  the  traffic  count  for  each  "f 
tbsse  periods  was  light,  moderate,  or  high. 
Moderate  traffic  periods  had  counte  which 
«srt,  on  the  average,  twloe  as  high  as  light 
traffic  periods,  and  high  tratio  periods 
averaged  three  times  higher  than  light  ones. 
Two  interviewers  were  scheduled  for  each 
light  two-hour  period,  four  interviewers  for 
each  moderate  two-hour  period,  and  six 
interviewers  for  each  high  two-hour  period. 
By  using  this  procedvure.  the  total  aeslgnad 
Interviewer  hours  for  each  store  approxi- 
mated 200  hours,  and  minor  adjustments 
In  each  store  schedule  were  made  to  obtain 
an  exact  figure  of  300  in  each  case. 

This  procedure  worked  reasonably  well  In 
leflectlng  the  traffic  patterns  for  the  two 
■tons.  Indeed,  when  frequency  distributions 
(la  percentage  form)  were  constructed  for 
the  traffic  counte  and  assigned  Interviewer 
hours,  both  by  day  of  week  and  time  of 
day  (the  two-hour  time  periods).  It  wis 
found  that  the  corresponding  entries  were 
In  close  af!reement,  usually  differing  by  less 
than  1%.  For  example,  15.7%  of  lie  custom- 
ers In  the  suburban  store  shopped  on  Monday 
(according  to  the  traffic  count  data) ,  and 
1«.0%  of  the  200  Interview  hours  for  that 
•taire  were  assigned  to  Monday. 

The  survey  design  called  for  five  interrlews 
1^  hoiu*  (one  every  twelve  minutes)  for  each 
of  the  200  Interviewer  hours,  or  a  total  of 
IJOOO  interviews  for  each  of  the  two  stores. 
Thrse  weeks  were  devoted  to  data  coUeotlon 
in  each  store. 

The  Interview  Schedule 
After  pre-testlng  several  preliminary  inter- 
view schedules  In  the  test  stores,  a  three-page 
form  (presented  in  Appendix  A)  was  adopted 
and  employed  to  secxire  customer  reaction  to 
the  dual-pricing  program.  To  facilitate  the 
latar  prooeasing  of  the  collected  data,  the 
ttUerview  questions  were  printed  on  Dtgltek 
itoeets  (type  DS  2966),  provided  by  the 
Optical  Bffynntng  Corporation  of  Newton, 
Peimsylvania.  These  sheete  contain  rows  and 
oplumns  of  blue  rectangn^ilar  boxes  in  which 
tne  Interviewers  recorded  answers  to  the 
closed-end  questions  in  the  interview  sobed- 
uls.  Answers  to  open-end  questions  were 
recorded  verbatim  on  spaces  provided  on  the 
Dtgltek  sheete,  and  these  responses  were  later 
<»ded  by  the  investigator  and  entered  In 
^>eclal  spaces  provided  on  the  Dlgltek  alheet. 
After  all  Dlgltek  sheet  entries  had  been  made 
sad  checked,  the  sheete  were  run  through  an 
OPSCAN  Optica^  Iteadv, and  Ovfd J^iDfto, 
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wbJob  autoimatloaUy  piucbed  one  IXM  oard 
for  aafBh  sbeet. 

tint  three  pages  of  the  interview  schedule 
are  described  below. 

Page  1.  The  first  page  of  the  Interview 
schedule  asked  whether  the  respondent  bad 
noticed  the  dual-prloe  labels,  and,  if  so, 
whether  she  had  underetood  them.  For  those 
who  had  noticed  the  labeu.  this  page  further 
Inquired  into  whether  they  had  used  them 
In  the  last  month.  Finally,  users  were  asked 
if  the  labeta  had  been  hdpful  to  them  and 
in  what  ways. 

Pave  2.  The  second  p«ige  of  the  interview 
schedule  contatned  questKms  relating  to 
label  use  In  shopping  for  specific  producte. 
These  questions  were  asked  only  of  label 
users  and  dealt  with  16  test  products  (prod- 
ucte which  the  store  had  dual  priced)  and 
two  control  products  (produete  which  the 
store  had  not  dual  priced) .  Questions  relat- 
ing to  the  two  oontrol  producte  were  asked 
of  all  label-user  respondente.  The  sixteen 
test  producte  were  split  Into  two  groups  of 
eight,  and  half  of  the  label-users  were  asked 
about  each  group.  To  accomplish  this,  two 
forms  of  the  second  page  were  constructed 
(Forms  A  and  B) .  each  of  which  asked  about 
customer  usage  of  the  dual-price  labels,  in 
shopping,  for  one  set  of  eight  test  producte 
and  both  control  producte.  Depending  on  the 
form  of  Ite  second  page,  each  interview  sched- 
ule was  designated  "A"  or  "B".  A  and  B 
schedules  were  then  arranged  in  alternating 
order  (on  an  odd-even  basis)  and  admin- 
istered to  respondente  In  this  sequence. 

The  same  questlous  were  asked  for  all  test 
and  control  producte.  In  each  instance,  re- 
spondente were  first  asked  if  they  buy  the 
product  at  the  test  store.  If  they  responded  in 
the  affirmative,  they  were  further  asked  If 
they  had  used  the  dual-price  labels  to  com- 
pare the  ooste  of  different  brands  and  alaes 
of  the  product.  If  they  reported  having  used 
the  labels  to  compare  different  package  sizes, 
they  were  asked  If,  as  a  result  of  using  label 
Information,  they  had  switched  to  a  larger 
or  smaller  size  of  the  product.  If  they  re- 
ported having  used  the  labels  to  compare 
different  product  brands,  they  were  asked  tf, 
as  a  result  of  using  label  information,  they 
had  switched  brands,  and  If  so,  to  nanie  the 
old  and  new  brands  purchased.  The  brands 
named  were  subsequently  coded  Into  store 
and  non-store  categories. 

The  set  of  16  test  producte  employed  In 
the  study  consisted  of  canned  peaches, 
canned  peas,  catsup,  com  flakes,  family  flour, 
frozen  orange  Juice,  granulated  sugar.  Instant 
coffee,  liquid  bleach,  liquid  detergent,  may- 
onnaise, peanut  butter,  powdered  detergent, 
soft  drinks  (cola),  solid  shortening  and 
tomato  Juice.  These  producte  had  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics  In  common: 

1.  The  various  packages  of  the  product  are 
sold  in  weight  or  volume  measures. 

2.  Two  or  more  package  sizes  of  the  prod- 
uct were  sold  at  the  test  supermarkets. 

3.  At  least  one  store  brand  and  one  non- 
store  brand  of  the  product  were  sold  at  the 
test  supermarkets. 

4.  These  brands  appeared  to  be  comparable 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  contenU. 
Thus  the  many  varieties  of  dry  cereals  were 
not  Included  In  the  study  due  to  tba  wide 
differences  among  them;  however,  one  variety 
of  dry  cereals,  namely  corn  flakes,  was  In- 
cluded since  the  various  brands  of  this  prod- 
uct appeared  comparable. 

5.  The  product  appeared  to  be  widely  used 
by  American  consimMra. 

6.  The  product  was  a  significant  contribu- 
tor to  totel  supermarket  sales,  both  in  Inner- 
city  and  suburban  areas.  (See  the  Progres- 
sive Orooer  Colonial  Study  (1964)  and  Ldn- 
den  (1965)  for  a  listing  of  the  contributions 
of  the  test  produete  to  total  sales  for  a  aouth- 
eastern  regional  chain  and  for  oentral-clty 
and  urban-fringe  areas  of  the  United  States.) 

FlnaU}[.  a  charatteriatio  not  of  any  ooa 
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I>toduot,  but  of  the  whole  set  of  teat  prod- 
ucte, vaa  that  they  appeared  to  ooosUtute 
a  Iralantrrl  representation  of  the  pankagart 
produete  which  are  sold  in  American  su(ier> 
"ifr'''^T  In  weight  or  volume  meaaurea. 
(There  waa  one  a^or  exoaptton  to  this  state- 
mai^t:  drug  and  ooaooetlo  producte,  such  as 
mouthwash,  shampoo,  and  toothpaste,  ware 
not  dual  priced  In  the  two  Safeway  storea. 
and  thus  not  included  In  the  set  of  test 
producte.) 

The  two  control  producte  Included  In  the 
study  (potato  chips  and  toothpaste),  al- 
though euluded  from  the  dual-pricing  pro- 
grama  of  the  two  atores,  shared  all  of  the  six 
above-listed  characteristics  in  common  wUh 
the  16  teat  producte. 

The  tan  Form  A  producte  were  potato 
chips,  liquid  detergent,  canned  peaches,  com 
flakes,  peanut  butter,  toothpaste,  granulated 
sugar,  tomato  Juice.  Instant  ooffee,  and  liq- 
uid bleach.  The  ten  Form  B  producte  were 
potato  ohips,  powdered  detergent,  canned 
peas,  solid  shortening,  frozen  orange  Juice, 
toothpaste,  family  flour,  cateup,  soft  drinks 
(cola),  and  mayonnaise.  To  oontrol  for  poa- 
slble  order  eSecte  (e.g.  sensitization  or  fa- 
tigue) in  the  presentetlon  of  the  questions 
for  the  two  liste  of  producte,  each  list  was 
arranged  in  ten  different  orders  and  each 
order  was  administered  to  about  10%  of 
each  sample  of  respondente.  The  ten  product 
orders  constituted  a  simple  Latin-Square  ex- 
perimental design  (Federer.  1966)  in  which 
each  product  waa  presented  In  each  ordinal 
poaltlon  an  equal  number  of  tlmee. 

Page  3.  The  third  page  of  the  interview 
schedule  waa  concerned  primarily  with  such 
demographic  information  as  sex.  age.  raoa. 
income,  and  education.  In  addition,  other 
questions  were  also  Included  which  relatad 
more  specifloaUy  to  the  supermarket  setting 
for  the  study  (e.g.  frequency  of  abopptng). 
Intervierwlng  Procedure 
The  interviewing  phase  of  the  study  was 
conducted  imder  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Ken 
Cook  of  Century  Research  Corporation.  For 
each  of  the  five  Interviews  planned  for  aa 
interviewing  hour  (at  twelve-minute  Inter- 
vals, starting  on  the  hour),  the  interviewer 
was  instructed  to  position  herself  at  the 
Inside  entrance  of  the  test  store  and,  after 
waiting  ten  seconds,  approach  the  first  shop- 
ping party  entering  the  store  containing  at 
least  one  adult  (18  or  over  as  estimated  by 
the  intenrlewer).  Next,  she  identified  herself 
as  an  employee  of  Century  Research  Corpora- 
tion (she  wore  a  name  tag  vrith  her  name  and 
the  corporate  name  to  confirm  this),  and 
informed  fbe  prospective  respondent  that 
Century  Research  Corporation  was  conduct- 
ing a  STurey  to  learn  about  the  groeery 
shopping  habits  of  people  in  the  area.  The 
prospeciave  respondent  was  further  told  that 
the  survey  resuHs  would  be  i«ed  to  help 
Improve  our  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
shoppers  lilte  herself. 

After  this  brief  IntroducUon,  the  inter- 
viewer simply  steted,  "I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions,"  and  then  paused  for  a 
brief  moment  to  see  if  the  prospective  re- 
spondent objected  to  being  interviewed.  If 
no  objections  were  raised,  two  screening 
queatlona  ware  asked  of  the  prospective 
respondent: 

1.  Who  does  most  of  the  grocery  shopping 
for  your  household? 

3.  Since  last  year  at  this  time,  have  you 
been  doing  most  of  your  grocery  shopping  at 
this  store? 

If  the  proapeotlve  raepondent  Identified 
herself  as  ths  principal  grocery  shopper  for 
her  household,  aiul  further  claimed  that  over 
the  last  year  she  had  been  doing  the  bulk  of 
her  grocery  shopping  at  the  test  store,  than 
the  Intervlawar  turned  immadlataty  to  tba 
first  qurstloB  on  the  Intervlav  schedule.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prospaettve  respond- 
ent either  refused  to  be  Intarvlawed  or  pro- 
vided dlaq^alUylng  ana«art  to  the  two, 
seceenlDig  •i"r**'""T.  the  latemawer  dlsoon- . 
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tlnoed  her  questioning  and  thanked  the 
proepectlye  respondent.  After  the  proapeffUve 
respondent  had  departed,  the  interrljwer 
noted,  on  a  form  provided  for  this  puraoee, 
the  particulars  of  the  non-lntervlew,  ln«S«d- 
inf  the  reason  for  ita  oeounefBoe  (If  kno^m) 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  proepe«tlve 
respondent  (sex,  race,  and  estimated  age). 
Once  having  made  these  notations,  the  Wter- 
vlewer.  In  an  effort  to  locate  a  replaceitent 
for  the  missed  interview,  returned  to  the 
store  entrance  and  awaited  the  next  proabec- 
tlve  respondent.  Since  the  Interview  usiiaUy 
lasted  two-to-seven  minutes  (depending  pri- 
marily on  whether  or  not  the  responflent 
had  used  the  dual-price  labels),  there  was 
usually  ample  time  to  secure  a  replacement 
Interview  before  the  next  scheduled  Inter- 
view was  to  begin. 

If  an  interview  was  begun  but  not  ^m- 
pleted  (usually  because  the  respondent  could 
not  spare  the  time  to  answer  all  the  inter- 
view questions),  the  Interviewer  foll<»wed 
the  same  procedure  as  for  non-lntervipws; 
I.e.,  she  noted  the  particulars  of  the  ln*3m- 
pleted  Interview  on  a  special  form  and  re- 
turned to  the  store  entrance  In  em  effojt  to 
locate  a  replacement  for  the  Incompleted 
Interview. 

Interviewer  Selection,  Training,  and 
Supervision 

Since  It  was  readily  S4>parent  from  Safe- 
way market  research  data  (and  from  ctiusal 
observation  as  well ) .  that  the  customer  papu- 
lation of  the  mner-clty  store  was  almost  ex- 
clusively Negro  and  that  that  of  the  suburban 
store  was  almost  exclusively  white.  It  was 
decided  to  employ  Negro  interviewers  la  the 
inner-clty  store  and  white  interviewers  la  the 
suburban  store.  In  the  expectation  that  better 
interviewer-respondent  rapport  would  b«  the 
result.  Six  female  Negro  interviewers  -were 
recruited  from  Washington-area  colleges  for 
employment  in  the  Inner-clty  store,  ap*  a 
like  number  of  female  white  Interviewers, 
from  a  Century  Research  Corporation  inter- 
viewer pool,  were  assigned  to  the  suburban 
store.  The  Interviewers  were  given  three  |ialf- 
daya  of  training  which  Included  an  orljnta- 
tlon  to  Interviewing,  familiarization  wlta  the 
study  objectives  and  Interview  schedule,  and 
ln-8tore  practice  Interviews.  Teleppone 
checks  were  made  on  the  Infonnatlori  re- 
corded by  the  Interviewers  In  an  attempt  to 
verify  data  authenticity  and,  with  oni  ex- 
ception, the  checks  revealed  no  Incopsls- 
tencles. 

ReavJta 

This  section  considers  the  characteri  and 
representativeness  of  the  obtained  eaiqples, 
the  respondenta'  answers  to  the  dual-nrlce- 
label  Interview  questions,  and  certain  n^ultl- 
variate  analyses  of  the  relationships  between 
demograpbic  variables  and  respondeat  itUl- 
zatlon  of  the  dual-price  labels.  | 

Sample  Character  and  RepreeentatlveilBBs 

Due  to  a  nvmiber  of  factors  (refusals.  Non- 
qualifying Interviewees,  missed  Interviewer 
assignments,  and  Incompleted  Interviews) 
the  1,000  respondent  quota  for  each  test 
store  was  not  realized.  Instead,  803  Inter- 
views were  secured  in  the  tnner-clty  Btore 
and  879,  In  the  suburban  store.  SeveJtel  of 
these  were  eliminated  from  the  analysli  due 
to  missing  data  on  the  dual -price-label  iisage 
qtieatlons,  leaving  totals  of  T98  and  878. 
respectively  for  the  Inner-dty  and  suburban 
stores. 

How  representative  were  these  samples  of 
the  customer  populations  of  the  two  stiper- 
marketsT  Lookup  first  at  Tables  1  aiid  2, 
which  present,  for  the  expected  sample  jtraf- 
flc  counts^  and  the  obtained  sample  (V»m- 
pleted  tatervlewB),  the  frequency  dlslirlbu- 
tlona  (In  pectjentage  form)  over  days  otf  the 
week  and  iBtrsMtey  time  periods,  we  fln4  that 
In  most  Instaaees  the  two  dlstrlbutloik  are 
in  fairly  doss  agreement.  Bowervr,  as  a  eheek 
on  the  poasfble  effects  of  the  pereentsge  dlf • 
f  ereoees  between  the  expected  and  obtklned 
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sample  distributions  on  respondent  utilisa- 
tion of  the  dual -price  labels  (the  crltlcsl 
dependent  variable  for  the  study) ,  two  addi- 
tional analysis  were  made.  Plrst,  the  per- 
centage of  label  users  was  calculated  for  each 
day  of  the  week  and  the  resulting  figures  were 
applied  to  the  dally  traffic-count  data  to  ob- 
tain an  expected  percentage  of  users  for  each 
test  stme.  The  expected  percentages  of  users 
for  the  Inner-clty  and  suburban  stores 
(14.7%  and  37.8%,  respectively)  were  In  close 
agreement  with  the  obtained  percentages  of 
users  for  these  stores  (24.8%  and  37.6%). 
When  a  seoond  set  of  expected  percentages 
was  calculated,  based  this  time  on  iisage  over 
the  four  Intra-day  time  periods  listed  In 
Table  3,  a  similar  result  obtained.  (The  ex- 
pected value  for  the  inner-clty  store  (24.8%) 
Is  the  same  as  the  obtained  value  for  this 
store,  whUe  the  siiburban  store  expected 
value  (37.6%)  is  Just  .1%  below  its  ob- 
tained value.)  Thus  It  would  seem  that  the 
departures  of  our  sample  distributions  over 
mter-day  and  intra-day  periods  from  the 
expected  distributions  over  these  time  periods 
did  not  result  In  a  biased  picture  of  respond- 
ent reaction  to  the  dual-price  labels. 

TABLE  1.— PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  TRAFFIC 
COUNTS  AND  COMPLETED  INTERVIEWS  BY  DAY  OF  WEEK 
FOR  THE  INNER-CITY  AND  SUBURBAN  STORES 

IniMr-city  stora     Suburban  ttori 


Com-  Com- 
pleted Dieted 
Trafltc      Inter-  Traffic       Inter- 
count      view*  "mint       views 


Day  of  week; 

Monday 12.3 

Tueiday 13.6 

WednawJay 13.3 

Thursday 14.8 

Friday : 18.7 

Saturday 27.4 

ToUl 100.0 


13.2 

15.7 

15.5 

10  4 

13.7 

13.7 

14  3 

13.8 

14.8 

14  4 

14.7 

15.0 

17  2 

19.3 

17.1 

30.6 

22.8 

23.9 

100.0      100. 0        100.0 


Net*:  Eatries  may  not  add  to  teUU  due  ts  iMndtng. 

TABLE  2.-PERCENTAeE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  TRAFFIC 
COUNTS  AMD  COMPLETED  INTERVIEWS  BY  3-HOUR  DAILY 
PERIODS  FOR  THE  INNER-CITY  AND  SUBURBAN  STORES 

Innar-city  store      Suburban  store 


Com-  Com- 
pleted pletad 
Traffic      inter-  Traffic       Inter- 
count     views  count       views 


Time  period: 

9ton.59a.m 17.5 

12to2:59p.in 23.1 

3to5:59p.m 33i  1 

6to8.59p.m 26.3 

Total lOaO 


219 

19.2 

1L6 

20.3 

24.5 

22.9 

29.3 

33.2 

33.0 

26.4 

23.0 

2S.5 

100. 0     100. 0       100. 0 


Note;  Entriaa  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

Three  other  posslUe  sources  of  sample 
bias  were  examined  using  the  non-lntervlew 
and  Incompleted  Interview  sheets  filled  out 
by  the  interviewers.  In  the  Inner-clty  store, 
432  Interviews  were  not  conducted  due  to  the 
no-ellglblUty  of  the  prospective  responaents 
with  regard  to  the  two  screening  criteria 
(principal  shopper  for  household  and  test- 
store  shopping  over  the  past  year) .  An  addi- 
tional 301  prospective  respondents  In  the 
Inner-clty  store  either  refused  to  be  Inter- 
viewed or  refused  to  complete  the  Interview 
once  It  had  begun.  (Some  of  these  In  the 
former  group  may  have  been  eliminated 
anyway,  had  the  screening  questions  been 
asked  of  them.) 

Data  for  the  301  non-respondents  were 
pooled  with  the  data  for  the  798  inner-clty 
store  respondents  and  an  expected  percentage 
of  label  users  was  computed  for  the  three 
varlablee  (age,  sex,  and  race)  for  which  In- 
formation was  collected  on  the  non-mtervlew 
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and  Incompleted  Interview  sheets.  For  eaeh 
variable,  the  expected  percentage  was  cal- 
culated using  the  actual  percentages  of 
usage  obtained  for  respondents  at  the  various 
levels  of  each  variable.  The  question  of  oon- 
cem  In  these  analyses  is  whether  the  per- 
centage of  label  users  Is  likely  to  have  been 
different  had  the  non-respondents  been  in- 
cluded In  the  sample.  The  expected  percent- 
tages  for  age,  sex,  and  race  (34.6%,  34.9% 
and  24.5%,  respectively)  differed  only  frac- 
tionally from  our  obtained  value  of  34.8%. 
When  a  similar  analysis  was  performed  on 
the  pooled  sample  for  the  suburban  store 
(269  non-respondenta  and  878  respondenta), 
the  restating  figures  for  age,  sex.  and  race 
(37.8%.  37.5%.  and  37.8%  )  also  differed  little 
from  the  obtained  value  of  37.6%. 

As  a  result  of  these  comparlslons,  it  would 
appear  that,  although  each  of  the  two 
samples  differed  from  Its  target  population 
on  the  five  variables  for  which  information 
was  available  (the  two  temporal  variables 
and  the  three  demographic  variables),  these 
differences  did  not  seriously  affect  respond- 
ent utilization  of  the  dual-price  labels.  Thus, 
in  the  analyses  which  follow,  the  data  are 
not  weighted  on  any  of  these  variables. 
Demographic  Composition  of  the  Two 
Samples 

As  indicated  In  Table  3,  the  two  respondent 
samples  differed  considerably  on  almost  aU 
of  the  listed  demographic  variables,  and 
most  markedly  on  racial  composition.  As 
compared  to  their  Inner-dty-store  counter- 
parts, the  suburban-store  sample  contained 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  following  groups: 
whites,  females,  the  married,  the  middle- 
aged,  and  the  college-educated.  And  the 
households  they  represent  were  more  often 
medlimi  in  size  (two  to  four  occupants), 
high  in  Income,  and  with  a  respondent's 
spouse  as  the  chief  wage  earner. 

TABLE  3.— DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  TEST 

STORE  SAMPLES 

(Percent] 


VartaUa 


Inner 

city  Suburbaa 

(N  equals  (N  equals 

798)  878) 


18.2 

83.7 

.1 


loao 


2«L5 
lit 
24.5 
19.6 
11.2 
5.1 
.6 


100.0 


5.0 
94.1 


Sex: 

Mala 42.9 

Femala S(.l 

No  respenae..... .4 

Total ■  100.0 

An: 

Under  30 29.7 

30  to  39 Its 

40  to  49 19.2 

50  to  99 11.7 

60  to  69 IL  S 

70  or  above ... 7.6 

No  response............. .8 

Total 100.0 

Race: 

Negro 96. 1 

Wliite 1. 3 

Other 2.4 

Norasponte .3 

TotU„ 100-0 

Marital  statiit:  ^  , 

Married «•? 

Shi^a _ Zj-I 

Separated , 7.6 

Divorced 4.8 

Widoww) 9.6 

Norttpofiss •* 

Total •  lOOLO 

Education  (filgt)»»t  levaO: 

OtoSyeara IJ-J 

9  to  11  year* ZLJ 

High  school  graduate 28. 1 

Somecflllege JJ-J 

CoHeftfrxluata I2.| 

Noreapooae - -^ 

Total 1W.0 


loao 


77.9 

9.8 

.9 

3.9 
7.5 
8 


loao 


15 

6.0 
32.5 
26.7 
305 
.8 


100.0 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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mBt£  1-0EMO6RAPHIC  CHARACTCTISTICS  OF  THE  TEST 
STORE  SAMPLES— Contlnoed 

[Penan  tj 


Variable 


dty     Suburban 

(Nemials    (N  equals 

798)  878) 


Msaahsldaiu: 

1 :::;:::::::::-::-:::    §:t 

6er«ora ^i^...~ 17.2 

Mo  response ^ 

Total ^'—       MO-0 

Housaliold  income;                -•.[.,     u  .- 

Under  Jl.OOO...... -;._1_-.  .       J-S 

C.000  to  $2,999 .—  .I-  ••« 

n^toS3,999 *.| 

S,^  to  $4,999 ,-  |.5 

fc000to»,999 :—  .t,8 

J6,000to$7/Oe W.0 

J7,500l»»,999 »«.• 

J10.000  to  $14,999 U.2 

$15,000  to  $24.999 6.0 

$25,000  or  more l-J 

Nareaponaa ".« 

Total 

CMel  wage  aanier  ter  household: 

Re^iondent 

Spaiise 

Other 

Noreepontt .- 

p        Total 

Employment  status  of  chief  wage  earner 

Employed 

Out  ol  work 

ReUred 

No  response - 

Total 100.0 


11.5 

32.0 

».9 

2a3 

9.1 

6.8 

.3 


loao 


.3 

.8 

.9 

1.8 

1.1 

2.8 

4.6 

12.9 

24.1 

23.6 

11.5 

16.5 


100.0 

100.0 

63.2 

37.1 

219 

59.J 

12.0 

2.4 

.9 

.8 

100.0 

100.0 

68.8 

86.3 

14.0 

1.6 

119 

9.8 

13 

2.3 

100.0 


Neta:  Entries  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

In  addition  to  these  substantial  varlable- 
by-varlable  differences  In  the  two  samples, 
an  overall  impression  of  greater  homogeneity 
in  demographic  comijosition  clearly  emerges 
for  the  suburban-store  group.  For  example, 
the  large  majority  of  the  suburl>an-store  re- 
spondents were  female  (83.7%),  while  the 
Inner-clty-store  respondents  were  composed 
of  roughly  half  males  (42.9%)  and  half 
females  (56.6%).  Similarly,  almost  all  of  the 
chief  wage  eamers  for  the  suburban -store 
households  were  employed  (86.3%),  while  a 
lesser  majority  (68.8%)  enjoyed  this  status 
In  the  Inner-clty-store  sample.  Greater  demo- 
graphic homogeneity  for  the  suburban-store 
sample  Is  also  evident  for  the  variables  of 
marital  status,  education,  household  size,  and 
household  Income.  Taken  together,  these 
findings  suggest  that  many  members  of  the 
subiu'ban-store  sample  were  married  women 
whose  households  conform  well  with  the  pop- 
ular notion  of  the  affluent  suburban  family 
(I.e.,  a  well-educated,  young-to-mlddle-age 
wife,  an  employed  husband  In  a  high-paying 
position,  and  one  or  more  children ) .  These 
families  would  appear  to  differ  from  American 
suburban  families  at  large  by  having  higher 
levels  of  income  and  education.  (About  a 
third  of  the  married  respondents  (31.8%) 
Indicated  that  they  were  college  graduates, 
and  of  the  subsample  of  married  respondents 
who  reported  household  Incocne  figures,  al- 
most half  (49.1%)  specified  a  value  at  or 
above  615,000.)  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Washington  area  employs  an  unusually  large 
number  of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel, many  (if  not  most)  of  whom  live  In 
the  neighboring  Maryland  and  Virginia  sub- 
urbs, these  high  levels  of  education  and  In- 
come are  not  surprising. 

As  we  look  next  at  the  composition  of  the 
Inner-clty-store  sample,  we  note  that  Its 
greater    demographic    heterogeneity    Is    not 
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unexpected.  This  sample  contains  large  num- 
bers of  low-lnoome  hottseholds  (of  thoee  who 
reported  household  Income  Information, 
9S.0%  are  under  $5,000),  and  demograpbic 
heterogeneity  has  been  a  common  finding  for 
stich  households  (Richards,  1969) .  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  that  almost  half  of  our  re- 
spondents were  male  (all  of  whom  had  In- 
dicated that  they  were  the  principal  shoppers 
■for  their  households) ,  does  seem  surprising 
As  a  group,  the  Inner-clty-store  males  were 
younger  <95.1%  under  SO),  better  educated 
(88.1%  had  attended  college),  and  more 
often  sliigto  (43.8%)  laian  the  inner-clty- 
store  females  (for  whom  the  e<»Tespondlng 
values  are  36.3%,  36.6%,  and  10.7%,  respec- 
tively) .  The  proximity  of  the  inner-elty  store 
to  Howard  University  suggests  that  many  of 
these  men  may  have  been  single  stiKlents  or 
Instructors  either  living  In  the  local  ares, 
or  living  elsewhere  but  Shopping  at  this 
stare  because  of  Its  convenient  location. 

Tmmtng  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  In- 
come levels  for  the  inner-clty  store  sample, 
we  find  that  even  though  many  respondents 
reported  extremely  low  household  Incomes, 
the  sample  as  a  whole  did  not.  Indeed,  the 
Incomes  reported  were  subetantlally  above 
the  poverty  levels  one  usually  associates  with 
Inner-olty  ghetto  populations.  Of  those  re- 
spondenta who  reported  household  Income. 
42.1%  Indicated  figures  at  or  above  r7,S00. 
Likewise,  the  fact  that  90.0%  of  the  respond- 
ents reported  having  attended  college  hardly 
suggests  a  low-income,  inner-clty  population. 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  two  stores 
selected  by  Safeway  as  the  test  vehicles  for 
the  dual-pricing  experiments  were  frequented 
by  customer  populations  which  were  con- 
siderably above  the  average  for  their  geo- 
graphical-area types  (Inner-clty  and  sub- 
urbs) on  the  two  variables  of  education  and 
Income. 

TABLE  4.— RESPONDENT  REACTION  TO  DUAL-PRICE  LABELS 
IN  THE  TEST  STORES 

( Percent! 


Dual-prM»4ab<l  questions 


Inner-city 
store 


Suburban 
store 


59.7 

39.2 

Ul 


loao 


610 

36.8 

.1 


100.0 


In  the  past  tew  months  have  you  noticed 
price  labels  like  these  (sample  labels) 
on  the  shelves  of  this  atorst  > 

Yes „ 51.6 

No 48.2 

Uncertain .  1 

Total -       100.0 

Haveyou  ever  used  the  price- per-pound- 
or-pint  information  on  the  new  price 
labels  while  shopping  7  < 

Yes 48.1 

No 51.9 

Uoctrtain ._ 0 

Total 100.0 

Have  you  used  the  price-per-pound-or- 
pint  information  while  shopping  here 
in  the  last  month?  > 

Yes 91.9 

No 7.1 

Uncertain LO 

Total lOqO 

Has  the  price-per-pound-or-pint  in- 
formation been  helpful  to  you  white 
shopping'  • 

Yes 83.8 

No J 12.  l 

Uncertain 15 

No  response .5 

Total _ 100.0 


9L2 
7.0 
U8 


loao 


91.2 

U8 

7.0 

0 


loao 


>  N  equals798  for  the  Inner-dty  store  and  878  for  the  suburban 
store. 

-  N  equal  subset  ol  rasBondents  who  reported  they  had  noticed 
the  doal-price  labels  (412  for  the  inner-city  store  and  524  lor 
the  suburban  store). 

>  ft  equals  subset  of  respondents  who  reported  they  had  used 
the  dual-price  labels  (198  for  the  inner-city  store  and  330  for 
the  suburban  store). 

Note:  Entries  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Respondent  Reaction  to  the  Dnal-Prloa    ' 


Table  4  presents  the  respondents'  answers 
tn  tour  Interview  questions  dealing  with  the 
dual -price  labels.  In  posing  the  first  listed 
question,  which  asked  If  the  respondent  had 
noticed  the  labels,  the  interviewer  preeented 
the  respondent  with  a  card  with  five  sample 
labels.  (An  earlier  form  of  this  question, 
which  simply  specified  "new  price  labels**, 
and  did  not  utilize  the  sample-label  card  to 
Illustrate  what  was  meant,  proved  to  be 
ambiguous  to  many  respondents  In  the  pre- 
testing phase  of  the  study:  thus  it  was 
decided  to  rephrase  the  question  and  employ 
sample  labels  in  an  effort  to  assure  that  the 
"new  price  labels"  tefetied  to  were  Indeed 
the  dtial-pnce  labels.)  As  shown  in  Table  4, 
about  80%  of  the  Inner-clty-store  respond- 
ents and  00%  of  the  suburban-store  respond- 
ents reported  having  noticed  tlie  labels,* 
These  respondents  were  atked  an  additional 
question  about  the  labels  (Could  you  ten  me 
about  the  new  price  labeLe-^what  tbey  are 
and  how  they  are  to  be  used?) ,  In  an  effort 
to  determine  whether  they  understood  thelr 
con tents  and  function.  90.8%  of  the  inner- 
clty-store  subsample  which  reported  having 
noticed  the  labels,  and  79.7%  of  their 
suburban-store  counterparts  were  able  to 
articulate  an  answer  to  this  question  which 
accurately  described  the  contents  and/or 
function  of  the  dual -price  labtis.  Tit* 
remainder  of  these  subeaitapleB  either 
responded  with  inadequate  descrlptlona 
(17Ji%  In  the  inner-clty  store  and  6.0%  In 
In  the  suburban  store)  or  simply  reported 
that  they  did  not  know  the  answer  (22.0% 
In  the  Uiner-clty  store  and  14.2%  In  the 
suburban  store).  As  a  further,  practical  test 
of  their  understanding  of  the  dual-price 
labels,  these  subsamples  of  respondents  were 
asked  the  Item  price  and  prlce-per-pound 
for  a  sample  label.  Almost  all  of  the  respond- 
ents to  whom  these  questions  were  posed 
answered  correctly.  (The  percentages  for  the 
Item-price  question  In  the  Inner-clty  and 
suburban  store  were  93.7  and  03.6,  respec- 
tively; for  the  prlce-per-pound  question,  the 
corresponding  figures  were  01.9  and  02.4.) 
Thtis  it  would  seem  that  most  of  the 
respondents  who  reported  having  noticed  the 
dual-price  labels  had  some  understanding  of 
their  contents  and/or  intended  use,  and  that 
In  addition,  they  knew  how  to  use  (at  least 
mlnUnally)  the  label  information. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  question  In 
Table  4,  which  examines  label  usage  by  the 
two  samples,  we  find  that  48.1  %  of  the  inner- 
clty-store  subsample  which  reported  having 
noticed  the  labels  and  63.0%  of  the  equiva- 
lent suburban -store  stibsample  rep>arted 
that  they  had  used  the  dual-price  labels.  For 
the  total  store  samples,  the  reported  tuage 
figures  which  result  are  24.8%  for  the  inner- 
clty  store  and  37.6%  for  the  suburban  store. 

As  a  check  on  the  validity  of  the  responses 
to  the  label-usage  question,  an  analyxla  was 


*The  percentage  values  reported  are  sub- 
ject to  sampling  error,  the  magnitude  of 
Which  depends  Jointly  on  the  value  of  the 
reported  percentage  and  the  number  of  cases 
In  the  sample.  As  a  guide  to  the  reader,  It  Is 
of  Interest  to  note  that  a  number  of  eco- 
nomic surveys  have  found  that  If  the  esti- 
mated value  Is  between  35%  and  66%,  the 
sampling  error  (two  standard  errors)  Is  about 
four  percentage  points  when  1,000  cases  are 
employed,  and  about  six  percentage  points 
when  500  cases  are  employed;  if  the  esti- 
mated value  Is  10%  or  00%,  the  sampling 
error  is  about  three  percentage  points  and 
four  percentage  points  for  1,000  and  500 
cases,  respectively.  In  each  Instance,  the 
chances  are  95  In  100  that  the  estimated 
value  lies  within  an  interval  equal  to  the 
reported  percentage  plus  or  minus  the  asso- 
ciated number  of  percentage  points. 
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len*  Mihuibem-tXan  lutMampl*  raportad 
users  and  non-users  to  the  three  questtons 
vaUUjag  to  the  mulerrtanrtlng  of  UHM  #on- 
t«Bt*  Bad  f  miction.  U  tholr  reporte  vs  Tilld. 
OQ«  would  %ipect  reapondenta  who  cIhIbmkI 
to  bibTe  used  tba  Ub^  to  hvr»  had  a  b«t«r 
undarstandlng  of  these  f  acton  than  reep<sid- 
•ata  who  claimed  they  had  oot.  Tbla;ex- 
peotAtlon  la  aupported  by  the  data.  A  auh- 
Btantuny  higher  proportion  oX  repdted 
xiaetB  than  oon-uaen  in  the  lnnar-clty-4ore 
•ample  (78JS%  vezBua  46.6%)  and  Injthe 
cuburban-store  sample  (93.7%  versua  ei.9%) 
provided  actnirate  deacrlptlona  of  the  don- 
tents  and/or  function  of  the  dual-slee 
labela.  And  almllar  flndlnca  obtaixiad  for  the 
Item-prloe  question  and  the  prlee-per-pound 
queatlon.  (00.0%  of  the  reported  labti  vknt 
In  the  suburban-store  saai^e  anawared  the 
Itam-prloe  queatlon  oorreeOy.  and  98.6%  of 
their  numb^  raspondad  apooratelr  to  tlie 
pnce-p^r-Voiind  qiMstton;  the  oorraapoi ' 
flffuree  for  Teported  non-osers  vera  80(1% 
and  Bl.0%.  rMpaottraiy.  rot  th* 
label  users  in  tba  Innar-dty-store  san^^le, 
the  e<iulvalent  figures  are  97.0%  and  97.6%, 
and  for  repwtad  non-osars,  88.8  imd 
n.8%.) 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  why 
respondents  who  had  noticed  th«  labels  had 
declined  to  use  them.  When  this  queatlon 
was  posed  to  the  non-user  subeamplss  for 
the  two  storaa.  a  variety  of  reasons  vera 
offered.  Of  the  substantive  rasponaes  pro- 
vided (l.a.  other  tlua  "dont  know"  ot[  ao 
response),  the  aoat  oommcnly  mentlctoed 
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In  the  iaaer-olty  store  (28.0% )  waa  that  the 
respondent  knew  what  brands  and  slaes  she 
wanted  and  thus  had  no  need  to  use  the 
labtfs.  Th9  auburban-atora,  non-user  ra- 
4;>ondenta  also  mentioned  UUa  reason  with 
high  frequency  (84.5% ) ,  and  a  smaller  num- 
ber (113%)  Indicated  that  label  usage  was 
too  tlme-oonsumlng. 

Slxxce  it  was  bellevad  possible  that  the 
dual -price  labels,  like  many  newly  Impl^ 
mented  devices,  might  have  a  xwvelty  attrac- 
tion for  many  shoppers  which  wvuld  not  be 
sustained  over  the  long-term,  a  question  was 
Included  In  the  interview  echadule  that 
looked  at  label  usage  over  the  Just-completed 
one-month  period.  If  one  makes  the  seem- 
ingly reasonable  aaaumptlcui  that  most  of 
the  r^wrted  labalHisera  had  first  used  the 
labels  prior  to  the  last  of  the  several  months 
(seven  In  the  tamer-city  store  aad  five  In  the 
suburban  store)  during  which  the  labels  were 
in  the  stores,  than  reported  usage  In  the  last 
month  would  Indloate  that  the  labels  had 
more  than  short-tarm  novelty  appeal.  The 
findings  for  the  third  question  In  Table  4 
suggest  that  this  la  indeed  the  case;  over 
00%  of  the  label-users  in  each  of  the  two 
stores  reported  that  they  had  used  the  price 
labels  during  the  previous  month.  Interest- 
ingly, several  of  the  relatively  few  respond- 
ents who  had  not  used  the  labels  during  this 
period  reported  that  they  had  been  out-of- 
town  and  thus  unable  to  make  use  of  them. 

The  last  question  In  Table  4  aska  If  the 
prlce-per-measure  Information  on  the  dual- 
price  labels  had  been  helpful  to  Its  users. 
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A  substantial  majority  of  each  stored  

answered  in  the  afflrmatlve,  with  a  more  uni- 
formly positive  reaction  being  expressed  by 
the  suburban-store  respondents  (91.3%,  n 
compared  to  88.8%  for  the  Inner-clty-stoie 
label  users).  When  those  respondents  who 
answered  In  the  afflrmatlve  were  asked  how 
they  had  been  aided  by  the  label  informa- 
tion, they  most  frequently  cited  the  savings 
they  had  realized  through  its  use  (42.9%  for 
the  Inner-city  store  and  37.8%  for  the  subtir> 
ban  store).  Also  mentioned  frequently  was 
the  greater  ease  of  comparing  prices  (38.6% 
in  the  toner-city  store  and  21.5%  in  the 
suburban  store) .  Finally,  a  factor  reported  by 
many  suburban-store  label  users  (31.8%)  but 
by  few  Inner-clty  store  users  (2.9%)  was  the 
time  savings  realized  by  having  the  prloe- 
per-meas\n«  prices  computed  by  the  store 
rather  than  in  one's  head.  Respondent 
Utilization  of  the  Dual-Prloe  Labels  in 
Bhoppliig  for  Individual  Products. 

Tables  6  through  10  present  the  respond- 
ents' answers  to  the  questions  on  the  second 
page  of  the  interview  schedule,  which  deal 
with  label  usage  for  the  16  test  products  and 
two  control  products.  We  look  first  at  re- 
spondent utilization  of  the  dual-price  labels 
for  comparing  the  costs  of  packages  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  in  the  two  test  stores.  Next  we 
examine  the  use  made  of  the  labels  in  com- 
paring the  costs  of  different  brands.  In  both 
analyses,  the  reported  figures  fbr  the  t«st 
products  are  adjusted  for  possible  response 
biases  by  subtracting  the  corresponding 
figures  for  the  two  control  products. 


TABtE  5.-INNEH-CITY-ST0RE  REtPONOENT  USE  OF  LABELS  RW  COMPARING  COSTS  OF  DIFFERENT  PACKAGE  SIZES  OF  VARIOUS  PRODUCTS 


Psrcant 


Pradsettyps 


Numb«r> 


I  Rtspond- 
■  Mts  who 
.  rtportsd 
having 
itMtlJtwh 
|>oompir« 
,  costs  of 
'  dlffarmt 
i        stzts 


Test  product; 

Canned  peeehes 

Ceaned  pais 

Cetoup 

Corn  Bikes .,.. 

Family  flour 

Froiea  Ofanfe  jslM. 
Granulated  sutir.... 

iMtsstcoOee 

Liquid  blMdu 

L^Qid  detergent..., 

Msyoimsin 

Paemitbottsr _ 


43 

M 

2S 
71 
S3 


58 

33 


Respondents  who  re- 
ported baviflg  chaegsd 
to  a  larger  or  smaller 
size  as  a  rewtt  of 
using  the  labels 

Larger  Smaller 


sa.1 

59.5 
58.0 
4a8 
43.3 
68.0 
32.4 
6&0 
33.9 

4a( 

41.4 
41.0 


23.3 

19.0 
23.2 
10.2 
19.4 
36.0 
8.S 
32.1 
10.7 
31.9 
13.8 
10.3 


2.3 
4.8 

7.2 
4.1 
4.5 
0 
0 

5.7 
0 

2.9 

3.4 

17.9 


Percent 


Product  type 


Number  < 


Respond- 
ents who 
reported 
navlng 
used  labels 
to  compere 
costs  of 
dlffefent 
sizes 


Respondents  who  re- 
ported having  changed 
to  •  larger  or  smaller 
si7e  as  a  result  of 
using  the  labels 


Larger 


Smaller 


Test  product;— Continued 

Powdered  detergent 82  SS.8  35.4  0 

Soft  drinks  (cola) 61  29.5  6.6  0 

Solid  shorteninj 43  30.2  2.3  9.3 

Tomatoiuiee , 23  47.3  26.1  8.7 

Control  prodoet: 

Potato  chips 

Tooth  peste 

Weighted  mean  lor  test  producb 

Weighted  mean  for  control  products. 

OHTerenee -(-30.5  -t-13.8  -(-2.9 


91 
106 

M.5 
14.  S 

7.7 
3.7 

1.1 
.9 

46.1 
15.6 

19.3 
5.5 

3.9 

1.0 

■  The  mimber  o(  lebel  users  who  reported  that  they  bu]  the  predsct  at  the  test  store. 

TABLE  6.— S«BURBAN-STO«  R€S^O«0ENT  USE  OF  UBELS  FOR  COMPARING  COSTS  OF  DIFFERENT  PACKAGE  SUES  Of  VARIOUS  PRODUCTS 

1— 


Portsnt 


Prodacttyss 


Rstpond- 
I  ents  who 
T  reported 
having 
ased  labels 
B  eompare 
I  costs  of 
I  dlfferertt 
<  stees 


Respondents  who  re- 
ported having  chanted 
to  a  larger  or  smaller 
size  as  a  result  of 
uslni  the  Isbeb 


Larger 


Smaltar 


Tart  predsct: 

Csonad  p«aeh«s_ 89 

Cm  led  pass 73 

CrtsuB 139 

ComlMei 51 

FasillyHesr 113 

Frcaen  orange  talesL 104 

finoslsled  s«pr 133 

tnstsot  caffes „ 89 

LIqaidMeadt 89 

LISBJd  detergeat- . .  ....;......^ 122 

Msyannilea — . — ....«..•••••_*.....  133 

Paaaatbvttar 181 


t  Tfee  nambw  o(  label  utsn  «ko  npattt*  Otat  thay  bay  Ike  product  at  the  test  store. 


49.4 
37.8 
52.5 
37.3 
43.4 
54.8 
39.8 
52.8 
37.1 
54.1 
41.9 
SL5 


19.1 
9.6 
26.6 
15.7 
16.8 
24.0 
12.8 
28.1 
24.7 
30.3 
27.8 
3SlO 


LI 
1.4 
1.4 
19 
3.5 
1.0 
0 
« 

LI 
.8 
0 
0 


Percent 


Pndocttypa 


Number  I 


Reipend- 

ents  who 

reported 

herfng 

ased  labels 

to  compare 

costs  of 

different 

sizes 


Respondents  wtio  re- 
ported having  changed 
to  a  larger  or  smaller 
size  as  a  result  ol 
using  the  labels 


Larger 


SmaHer 


Test  product;  —Continued 

Powdered  detergent I»  55.8  38.2 

Soft  drinks (cota) M8  90L6  14.8 

Solid  shortening , 78  tL3  20.5 

Tomato  juice 61  S0.8  27.9 

(Control  product: 

Potato  chips... .. 

Toothpaste 

Weighted  mean  lor  test  products.... 
Weii^ted  mean  for  control  products. 

Dlffereace +19  +L2 


141 
123 

34.8 
48.8 

19.1 
25.2 

47.2 
4LS 

23.2 

22.0 

31 

.9 

38 

0 

L4 
L6 

L3 
L5 


rsi  ct  Vm  '' 
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Inspection  of  Tables  6  and  6  reveals  ttiat, 
on  the  average  (weighted  by  the  number  of 
respondents  for  each  product),  almost  half 
of  the  respondent-users  who  purchased  a  test 
aioduot  in  the  test  stores  r^wrted  having 
^ed  the  dual-price  labels  for  comparing 
costs  of  different  siae  packages  of  the  product 
(46.1%  in  the  Inner-dty  store  and  47.3%  In 
the  suburban  store) .  When  these  figures  were 
corrected  for  control  production  responses,  a 
substantial  reduction  resulted  for  the  subur- 
ban store,  but  not  for  the  inner-dty  store 
(new  values  of  5.9%  and  30.6%  respectively) . 
For  the  inner-clty-stOTe  sample,  all  18  test 
products  yielded  higher  usage  values  than 
the  average  of  the  two  control  products 
(16.6%),  while  for  the  suburban-store 
sample,  only  11  of  the  18  exceeded  the  con- 
trol product  average  (41  J%)  .•  Products  with 

TABLE  7.-INNER-CITY-ST0RE  RESPONDENT  USE  OF  LABELS 
FOR  COMPARING  COSTS  OF  DIFFERENT  BRANDS  OF 
VARIOUS  PRODUCTS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

high  scores  on  reported  label  usage  for  size 

comparlaons  In  the  two  stores  Included  cat- 
sup, froaen  orange  Juice,  instant  coffee,  and 
powdered  detergent;  products  scoring  low  In 
both  stores  included  granulated  sufpur,  liquid 
bleach  and  soft  drinks. 

TABLE  8.— SUBURBAN.STORE  RESPONDENT  USE  OF  LABELS 
FOR  COMPARING  COSTS  Of  DIFFERENT  BRANDS  OF 
VARIOUS  PRODUCTS 


Respon- 

Respon-  dents  wtw 

dents  who  reported 

reported  having 

having  used  changed 

labels  to  to  a  new 

compare  brand  as 

coin  of  a  result 

different  of  using 

brands  labels 

Product  type                 Number'       (percenO  (percent) 


Respen- 

Respon- 

deets who 

dents  who 

reported 
having 

reported 

- 

having  used 
labels  to 

changed 

to  a  new 

compare 
cosbof 

brand  ss 

a  result 

different 

ol  using 

brands 

lebets 

Product  type 

Number ' 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Test  product: 
Canned  peKhes 

43 

34.8 

U.6 

42 
69 
49 

26.2 

34.8 

8.2 

14.3 

2L7 

Cornflakes 

2.0 

Family  II  our 

67 

13.4 

3.0 

Frozen  aringe  Juice... 

25 

40.0 

20.0 

Granulated  sugar 

71 

9.9 

5.6 

Instant  coliee 

y 

28.3 

17.0 

Liquid  bleach 

12.5 

12.5 

Uquid  detergent 

68 

10.1 

5.8 

Hayonnetse 

56 

19.0 

10.3 

Peanut  butter 

39 

17.9 

5.1 

Powdered  deterwnt 

Soft  drinks  (cola) 

82 

23.2 

9.8 

61 

19.7 

13.1 

SeKd  shortening 

43 

14.0 

7.0 

Tamale  Juice       . 

23 

26.1 

21.7 

Control  product: 

Potato  chips 

91 

6.6 

1.1 

Toothpaste 

108 

0 

0 

Weighted  mMn  for  test 

products 

2ao 

10.6 

Weighted  mean  for  con- 

30 

.5 

Difference....  ..-— 

-H7.0 

+10.1 

I  The  mimber  of  label 

usen  who 

reported  that  they  buy  the 

prod  uct  at  th  a  test  store. 

'Statistical  tests  of  significance  were  not 
conducted  for  any  of  the  response  differences 
between  test  and  control  products.  Since  the 
groups  which  purchased  each  product  over- 
lapped m  membership,  their  responses  did 
not  conform  to  either  of  the  two  standard 
statistical  models  for  such  comparisons  (i.e.. 
one  for  completely  independent  samples  and 
one  for  completely  related  samples). 


Test  product: 

Canned  peaches 89  4Ql4 

Canned  peas 73  41.1 

Catsup. r! 13?  47.5 

Cornflakes 51  2L6 

FernHy  flour     113  40.7 

Frozen  orange  juice...  104  47.1 

Granulated  supr 133  36.8 

InsUntcoflee 89  a.2 

Uqeid  bleach 86  30.2 

Liquid  deterteat    ....  122  37.7 

Mayonnaise 133  37.6 

Peanut  butter 103  37.9 

Powdered  delergMit  129  42.6 

Soft  drinks  (cola) 108  16.7 

Solid  shortanina 78  39.7 

Tomato  juice 61  44.3 

Control  product: 

Petato  chips      141  23.4 

Toothpasta     123  30.1 

Weighted  mean  for  tart  ^„ 

products     38.0 

Weighted  mean  for  coa- 

trol  products 26.5 

Difference +1L5 


19.1 

19.1 

20.9 

5.9 

11.5 
24.0 
18.0 
29.2 
1L2 
17.2 
10.5 
16.6 
17.1 

ill 
16.4 

7.1 

7.3 


15.9 


7.2 
+8.7 


1  The  number  of  label  users  who  reported  that  they  boy  the 
preduct  at  the  test  store. 

liooklng  next  at  the  actual  switches  In 
package  size  reported  by  respondents  as  a 
result  of  label  usage,  we  find  that,  on  the 
average,  about  a  filth  of  ttie  respondent- 
users  who  purchased  a  test  product  (10.3% 
in  the  Inner-clty  store  and  33.3%  In  the 
suburban  store)  reported  having  changed  to 
a  larger  siae,  while  a  far  lesser  proportion 
(less  than  6%  In  each  store)  indicated  they 
had  switched  to  a  snuOler  size.  Once  again 
we  find  that  the  control-product  correction 
more  markedly  aSeoted  the  suburban-store 
figures,  yielding  for  the  small-to-large 
switches,  a  percentage  value  of  1.2,  which  is 
substantially  below  the  corresponding  figure 
of  13.8  for  the  Inner-clty  store.  For  the  inner- 
city  store  sample,  16  of  the  18  test  products 
yielded  a  higher  proportion  of  small-to-large 
switches  than  the  average  of  the  control 
products  (6JS%);  for  the  suburban-store 
sample,  only  9  of  the  18  exceeded  the  control 
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product  average  (33.0%).  Products  for  which 
small-to-large  switches  were  reported  fre- 
quently by  both  samples  Included  liquid 
detergent,  powdered  detergent,  and  instant 
ooffee;  products  with  few  such  reports  in  the 
two  stores  included  com  fiakes,  granulated 
sugar,  and  soft  <lrinks. 

As  we  turn  to  an  examination  of  respond- 
ent utilization  of  the  dual-prioe  labels  tor 
comparing  the  costs  of  different  brands,  we 
find  a  sizable  difference  in  the  reports  of  the 
two  samples  (Tables  7  and  8).  On  the  aver- 
age, a  fifth  of  the  reapondant-uaara  who 
purchased  a  test  product  In  the  Innar-etty 
store  reported  having  used  the  labtfa  for 
brand  comparisons,  while  the  correspond- 
ing figure  for  the  suburban  store  (86%)  was 
almost  twice  as  high.  However,  as  was  true 
for  the  size  comparisons,  the  control  product 
correction  was  considerably  greater  for  the 
suburban-store  sample,  and  thtu  the  adjust- 
ment for  this  sampte  yielded  a  far  smaDer 
value  (llJi%),  which  la  several  points  below 
the  Inner-clty-store  adjusted  value  of  17.0%. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  suburban-store  a»ntpim, 
almost  all  of  the  test  products  (14  of  I«) 
yielded  higher  usage  values  than  the  control 
product  average;  for  the  Inner-clty-store 
sample,  all  18  test  product  values  were  above 
their  control  product  average.  Product* 
which  scored  high  on  reported  label  usage 
for  brand  oon[iparlsons  by  the  two  samples 
Included  canned  peaches,  catsup,  and  frooan 
orange  Juloe;  one  product,  ciMn  fiakes,  scored 
low  In  both  samples. 

The  last  column  In  Tables  7  and  8  Uats 
the  percentage  of  purehasen  of  each  prod* 
uct  who  reported  that  they  had  changed 
brands  as  a  result  of  using  the  dual-prle* 
labels.  The  adjusted  values  reported  by  the 
two  samples  were  around  10%  (10.1  f<»  the 
inner-clty  store  and  8.7  for  the  suburtMm 
store)  and  with  one  exception  (com  flakes 
In  the  suburban  store) .  all  of  the  test  prod- 
ucts yielded  higher  percentage  values  than 
their  store's  control  product  average.  Once 
again,  catsup  and  frozen  orange  Juice  scored 
high  in  both  samples,  and  com  flakes  saoxad 
low. 

Those  respondento  who  reportad  tiraad 
cbangea  restUtlng  from  label  nsaga<  were 
asked  to  Identify  both  the  new  and  the  old 
brand  In  each  instanoe.  These  responses  w«ra 
coded  into  store  and  non-store  categories 
and  frequency  counts  made  for  the  four 
possible  sequences  of  brand  change.  The 
results  of  thU  analysis  are  presented  in 
Tables  9  and  10.  They  reveal  that  few  brand 
changes  were  reported  by  either  sample,  but 
of  those  reported,  the  non-store-to-store 
category  was  most  frequently  marked  (an 
adjusted  value  of  approximately  6%  for  each 
of  the  two  stores).  Products  exhibiting  a 
high  frequency  of  response  for  this  category 
included  catsup,  liquid  Meaoh,  and  tomat* 
Juice;  once  again,  com  flakes  was  well  belov 
the  test  product  average  for  each  sample. 


TABLE  9.-BRAND  CHANGES  REPORTED  BY  INNER-CITY-STORE  RESPONDENTS 


Nature  ol  brand  change  (percent) 


Product  type 


Number' 


Stora  to 
store 


Store  to 
nonstore 


Nonstore 
to  store 


Nonstore  to 
nonstore 


Test  product: 

Canned  peaches 43  2.3  2.3  0  0 

Canned  paai. 42  0  4.8  4.8  4.8 

Catsup 89  0  2.9  13.0  4.3 

Cornflakes 48  0  0  0  0 

Family  flour 67  0  0  0  L5 

Frozen  orange  juice 25  8.0  4.0  4.0  0 

Granulated  suiar 71  0  0  S1.6  0 

Instant  coffee S3  L8  0  7.5  7.5 

Lk)uid  bleach S8  0  0  12.5  0 

Liquid  detergent 68  0  0  0  L4 

Mayonnaise 58  0  3.4  L7  3.4 

Peenut  butter 39  0  0  0  2.6 


Nature  of  brand  change  (percent) 


Product  type 


Number  > 


Store  to 
store 


Store  to 
nonstore 


Nonstore 
to  store 


Nonstore  to 
nonstore 


Powdered  detergent 82 

Soft  drinks  (cola) SI 

Solid  shortening 43 

Tomato  juice 23 

Control  product: 

Potato  chips 91 

Toothpaste 108 

Weighted  mean  for  test 
products 

Weighted  mean  for  control 
products 

Difference 


0 

+.5 


2.4 
3.3 
0 
4.3 

0 
0 

L5 

0 
+L5 


4.9 
8.2 

t3 
17 

0 
0 

4.7 

8 

+4.7 


2.4 
L6 
2.3 
8.7 

LI 
0 

2.4 

.1 

+L9 


*Tke  number  of  label  users  who  reported  that  they  buy  the  product  at  the  test  store. 
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Pfoducttype 


NtHnkwi 


Store  to 
itore 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABU  la— WAND  CHANCES  REPORTED  BY  SUBURBAN-STORE  RESPONDENTS 


April  15,  1971 


Nature  of  brand  chanie  (percent) 


Store  to 

nonstore 


Nonitore 
to  store 


Noflitoreto 

nonstore 


Test  product: 
Canned  peaclte*  . 

89 
73 

ua 

» 

113 

104 

n 

89 

ta 
us 

10> 

0 

e 

.7 
0 
0 

2.9 
0 

2.2 
LI 
0 
0 
1.0 

0 

1.4 

0 

0 

0 

1.0 

.8 
0 
0 
0 

.8 
I.O 

11.2 
9.6 

1C.8 
2.0 
3.S 
8.7 

15.8 
3.4 
9.0 
5.7 
6.0 
8.7 

0 

Canned  peas . 

4  I 

Catwp 

ComnikM 

Family  (tour 

Froieii  oranfe  )ulc* 

ftraiNilatod  soger 

Instant  coffee 

Liquid  bleach 

3.6 
0 
.9 
0 
0 

6.7 
0 

Liquid  deterient 

5  7 

Mayonnatae 

Peenut  b«tter 

0 
1  9 

Nature  of  brand  change  (percent) 


Product  type 


Nwnberi 


Powdered  detorieet 129 

Soft  drinks  (cola) IM 

Solid  sfiortonini 78 

Tomato  luice 61 

Control  product: 

Potato  chips 141 

Toothpaste..  123 

Weighted  mean  for  test 
products 

Weighted  mean  for  control 
products 

Difference 


Store  to 
store 

Store  to 
nonstore 

Nonstore 
to  store 

0.8 
0 
0 
0 

0 
• 

0 
0 

5.4 

5.6 

5.1 

1L5 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2.1 
2.4 

.6 

.3 

7.8 

0 

0 

+.3 

2.3 

+5.5 

>  The  number  «t  \iM .  sen  who  reported  that  they  bu|f  the  product  at  the  test  store. 


aummlng  up  tli*  roBUlts  of  th«ae  setrerml 
anAlysM,  we  find  that  »  aubstAntUl  number 
of  dtua-prle«-Iab«l  users  reported  having 
used  Ui«  labslB  to  oompare  the  ooets  of  dlf- 
fsrent-olaed  pebclucas  for  tbe  t«st  pro^ucta 
wliloh  tlMy  purctinBd.  wltb  tbe  avei«gf  re- 
ported value  for  a  test  product  being  juat 
below  60%.  Of  tbe  size  changes  reported, 
small-to-large  dominated  large-to-small  In 
both  stores.  When  these  findings  were  ad- 
jTisted  by  the  obtained  values  for  the '  two 
eoirtrol  products,  a  slsable  reduction  in  the 
proportion  of  users  and  switchers  wss'  the 
reoult  for  the  two  stores,  with  a  mvich  Urger 
decrement  tjelng  manifested  (or  the  subur- 
ten-store  sample.  Nonetheless,  on  all  Com- 
parisons made,  most  of  the  test  products  for 
a  store  sooted  higher  than  the  store's  oodtrol 
product  average. 

Labti  usage  to  oompare  tbe  oosts  of  prod- 
uct brands  was  different  for  the  two  stiores 
wltb  the  suburban  store  reporting  almost 
twice  as  much,  usage  (38%)  as  tbe  umer- 
clty  store  (20%).  However,  when  these  iind- 
Ings  were  adjusted,  the  larger  oorrectloii  for 
the  suburban -store  sample  reversed  melr 
order,  yielding  values  between  10%  and^% 
for  each  sample.  When  respondents  frere 
asked  If  actual  changes  in  brand  had  re- 
sulted from  label  usage,  their  responses  (ad- 
)wrted)  suggest  that  such  changes  were  made 
Wy  about  10%  of  the  purchasers  of  a  test 
product,  and  finally,  that  about  half  of  these 
switches  were  made  from  a  non-store  bmnd 
to  a  store  brand. 

nie  BelatloBahlps  Between  DenKigrayhlc 
Variables  and  Bespondent  UtlUzatloa  of  tbe 
Dual-Prloe-Labels 

.  Two  analytical  tools  were  employed  In  de- 
termining how  tbe  demographic  variable^  re- 
Uted  to  lab^  usage.  The  first.  Multiple 
ClasaUlesti<m  Analysis  (M(3A) ,  is  a  mi|lrti- 
varlate  statistical  technique  developed  by 
Andrews,  Morgan,  and  SonqulAt  (1967)  for 
Identifying  the  relationships  between  several 
predicted  variables  and  a  dependent  varli^le. 
MCA  provldee  the  researcher  with  infonna- 


tlon  concerning  how  each  predictor  variable 
relates  to  the  dependent  variable  before  and 
after  adjusting  for  the  effects  of  other  pre- 
dictors. In  addition,  it  indicates  the  magni- 
tude of  the  relationship  between  the  total 
set  of  predictors  and  the  dependent  variable. 
The  second  technique,  Automatic  Interac- 
tion Detector  (AID),  was  developed  by  Son- 
qulst  and  Morgan  (1964)  to  determine  how 
a  set  of  predictor  variables  Interact  to  ac- 
count for  variability  on  a  dependent  varia- 
ble. The  technique  divides  a  sample,  through 
a  series  of  binary  splits.  Into  a  mutually 
exclusive  and  exhaustive  set  of  groups.  At 
each  step  In  the  procedure,  a  group  is  split 
on  one  of  the  predictor  variables.  The  pre- 
dictor to  be  split,  as  well  as  the  actual  spilt 
Itself,  Is  chosen  to  maximize  reduction  in  the 
variability  (total  sum  of  squares)  for  the 
dependent  variable.  What  results  from  this 
procedure  Is  a  tree-diagram  which  depicts 
the  series  of  splits  made  with  respect  to  the 
various  classes  of  the  predictor  variables. 

For  our  data,  the  eight  demographic  varia- 
bles listed  In  Tables  11  and  12  were  used 
as  the  predictor  variables  and  label  usage 
served  as  the  dependent  variable  In  both  the 
MCA  and  AID  analyses.  Several  adjustments 
to  oiir  data  were  required,  however,  before 
applying  these  techniques.  AID  calls  for  a 
small  number  of  classes  for  certain  kinds  of 
predictor  variables,  and  as  indicated  in 
Tables  11  and  13.  we  have  combined  adjoin- 
ing classes  in  several  instances  (age,  educa- 
tion, and  marital  status)  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement. An  additional  adjustment  con- 
cerns the  "no  responses",  which  were  treated 
differently  for  each  demographic  variable, 
depending  on  their  number.  If  many  re- 
spondents did  not  provide  information  for 
a  variable,  they  were  grouped  Into  a  common 
class  (no  response)  which  was  included  In 
the  AID  and  MCA  analyses.  If  only  a  few 
failed  to  provide  information,  they  were  not 
included  in  either  analysis.  Also  not  Included 
were  two  respondents  in  the  suburban-store 
sample  who  reported  that  they  were  uncer- 


tain as  to  whether  or  not  they  had  used  the 
dual-price  labels.  As  a  result  of  these  various 
adjustments,  23  cases  were  dropped  from  the 
Inner-city-store  sample  and  20  from  the 
suburban-store  sample. 

Predictor  variables  with  a  natural  rank  or- 
dering were  constrained  to  that  ordering  in 
the  binary  splitting  process,  except  for  house- 
hold income  and  household  size.  In  the  case 
of  income,  the  addition  of  the  large  class  of 
non-reeponders  undid  the  rank  ordering  for 
this  predictor;  for  household  size,  the  pres- 
ence of  an  Inverted  U-shaped  relationship 
between  this  variable  and  label  usage  (es- 
pecially evident  for  the  inner-clty-store  sam- 
ple) prompted  up  to  leave  this  variable  un- 
constrained. 

The  MCA  Analyses.  Although  the  AID  an- 
alyses for  the  two  samples  were  conducted 
prior  to  the  MCA  analyses  (to  check  on  the 
appropriateness  of  the  MCA  model  for  our 
data),  we  present  the  results  of  the  latter 
first  to  give  the  reader  a  summary  picture 
of  the  contribution  of  the  demographic  vari- 
ables (individually  and  Jointly)  in  account- 
ing fOT  respondent  usage  of  the  dual-price 
labels  (Tables  11  and  12).  Next  we  examine 
the  series  of  splits  which  constitute  the  AID 
analyses  for  the  inner-dty  and  suburban- 
stc«-e  samples  (Charts  1  and  2),  and  finally 
we  pyresent  tabular  summaries  of  the  results 
of  these  two  AID  analyses  (Tables  13  and 
14). 

As  the  results  of  the  MCA  analysis  for  the 
inner-city-store  sample  indicate  (Table  11), 
the  variables  of  age,  education,  and  house- 
hold income  played  leading  roles  \n  account- 
ing for  label  usage  by  these  respondents.  The 
eta-square  values,  which  Indicate  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  sum  of  squares  explain- 
able by  each  demographic  variable,  are  .04 
or  larger  for  these  three  predictors  and  all 
three  values  are  statistically  significant.  Their 
effect  Is  evidenced  by  the  label-user  percent- 
age values  listed  in  the  second  column  of 
Table  11  which  reveal  a  greater  spread  across 
the  classes  of  these  three  variables  than  the 
other  five. 
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TABLE  ll.-REUTIONSH»>S  BETWEEN  DEMOGRAPHIC  VARIABLES  AND  LABEL  USAGE  FOR  INNER-CITY-STORE  RESPONDENTS 


■\XP% 


Variable                            Number 

1 

Label  users 
(percent) 

abelueer* 

adjusted 
(percent) 

Eta  square 

Beta  square 

Sex. 

0.004 

■0.006 

Meto. 333 

21.6 

27.1 

20.8. 
27.7  . 

Femsle 442 

A8e _ 

1.041 

I  019 

f      Under  30...1 233 

\       30  to  39 147 

'       40  to  49..... 150 

,35.6 
25.8 
23.3 
20.6 
13.0 
7.1 

32.5  . 

23.6  . 
23.9  . 
23.3  . 
17.0  . 
13.0  . 

50  to  59 97 

60  to  69 92 

TtJorabOYS 56 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 

Variable 


Number 


Label  users 
(percent) 


Label  users 
adjusted 
(percent) 


Eta  square     Beta  square 


Marital  status 

Married 

Single 

Widowed 

Other" , 

Education 

0  to  8  years 

9  to  11  years 

High  school  graduate. 

Some  college 

College  graduate 


381 

228 

73 

93 


27.6 

28.9 

8.2 

16.1 


24.7 
27.8 
18.5 
22.6 


>0.023 


0.004 


148 

8.1 

166 

21.7 

221 

24.4 

142 

34.5 

98 

41.8 

15.fi 
22.5 
23.7 
31.4 
35.1 


>.059 


1.021 
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Variable 

Number 

Label  users 
(percent) 

Label  users 
adjusted 
(percent) 

Eta  square 

Beta  square 

Variable 

Number 

Label  users 
(percent) 

Label  users 
adiusted 
(percent) 

EU  square 

Beto  aquare 

MniKAhold  SiZA 

0.013 

0.012 

$15,000  or  more 

No  response 

59 
132 

49.1 
18.2 

40.3  . 
20.0  . 

170 
1S3 

^H 
78 
132 

22.9 
30.0 
22.4 
26.0 
32.0 
16.7 

23.8  . 

30.5  . 
22.1  . 
21.4  . 
3L7  . 

18.6  . 

(%ief  wage  earner 

>ao2i 

■  0.009 

Respondent 

Spouse 

Other 

Employment  status  of  chief 
wage  earner 

404 
196 
95 

20.6 
35  5 
25.3 

22.4  . 
32.1  . 

22.5  . 

.010 

t.049 

1.024 

.001 

125 
101 
147 
211 

12.8 
18.8 
32.0 
27.0 

16.2  . 

21.8  . 

31.9  . 
25.0  . 

Employed 

Out  of  work 

538 

107 
106 
24 

27.3 
19.6 
16.0 
29.2 

23.4  . 
24.3  . 
31.7  . 
27.9  . 

J3.C00  to  J4.999 

$5,000  to  $7,999 

$7,500  to  $14.999 

Retired 

No  response 



rjK.OS. 
«.p<.01. 

The  predictive  ability  of  a  variable  Is  us- 
ually reduced  after  a  statistical  adjustment 
Is  made  for  the  effects  of  all  other  predictors; 
these  adjusted  values  (beta  squares)  are 
presented  in  the  last  column  of  Table  11. 
They  reveal  lesser,  but  nonetheless  consider- 
able contributions  for  the  age,  education,  and 
household  Income  variables,  with  each  value 
being  equal  to  or  greater  than  .019  (each 
p<.01).  They  also  reveal  a  greater  relative 
contribution  for  the  household  size  variable 
(.012),  but  one  which  Is  still  not  statistically 
significant  (p>.06).  Finally,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  value  of  the  squared  multiple 
correlation    coefficient,    which   specifies   the 


>  Separated  or  divorced. 

proportion  of  variance  in  tbe  dependent 
variable  explained  by  tbe  total  set  of  eight 
predictor  variables  (after  adjusting  for  de- 
grees of  freedom) ,  was  quite  low  (for  the 
inner-clty-store  sample  (B'=.10;  p<.01), 
This  result  is  not  surprising,  nor  are  the 
generally  low  eta-  and  beta-square  values, 
since  our  choice  of  predictor  variables  was 
constrained  to  the  subset  for  which  informa- 
tion would  be  readily  available  in  a  brief 
in-store  Interview.  Better  candidates  (varia- 
bles with  greater  predictive  effectiveness)  un- 
doubtedly exist  outside  this  subset;  they 
should  be  identified  and  explored  in  future 
investigations  of  dual -price-label  usage. 


As  we  continue  now  with  an  examination 
of  the  results  of  the  MCA  analysis  for  the 
suburban-store  sample  (Table  12),  we  note 
that,  as  was  the  case  with  the  inner-clty- 
store  sample,  the  variables  of  age  and  educa- 
tion play  relatively  important  roles  in 
accounting  for  resf>ondent  utilization  of  the 
dual -price  labels  (eta-square  values  of  .034 
and  .036,  respectively;  each  p<.01).  Other 
variables  which  help  to  explain  label  utiliza- 
tion are  the  size  of  the  respondent's  house- 
hold, as  well  as  the  employment  status  of  its 
chief  wage  earner  (eta-square  values  of  .025 
and  .028,  respectively;  each  p<.01). 


TABLE  12.-RELATI0NSHIPS  BETWEEN  DEMOGRAPHIC  VARIABLES  AND  LABa  USAGE  FOR  SUBURBAN-STORE  RESPONDENTS 


Variable 

Number 

Label  users 
(percenO 

Label  users 
adjusted 
(percent) 

Eta  square 

Beto  square 

Variable 

Number 

Label  users 
(percent) 

Label  users 
adjusted 
(percent) 

Eta  square 

BeU  aquare 

Sex               

137" 

721 

176' 

162 

212 

168 

95 

45 

37.'2" 

38.0 

44.9' 

48.1 
36.3 
36.3 
25.3 
13.3 

32.T. 

38.9  . 

56.'6'. 

57.1  . 
67.7  . 
61.7  . 

66.0  . 

69.1  . 

0.000 

0.002 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  or  mofe 

276 
170 
176 
78 
59 

32.6 
37.6 
43.7 
51.3 
49.1 

33.5  . 
36.3  . 
4i7  . 
51.3  . 
50.7  . 

Male 

Female    .    .... 

Age 

Under  30 

■  .034 

.010 

30  to  39      

Household  income     .  .  . 

•0.017 

0.003 

40to49 

Under  J7.5M       .  .  . 

103 
112 
209 
206 
100 
128 

3i2"' 

516. 
21 

26.2 
39.3 
43.5 
40.8 
42.0 
219 

36.'8" 

38.9 
2&6 

37.7  . 
36.7  . 
41.9  . 

37.7  . 

37.8  . 
32.8  . 

43.'6'. 

35.1  . 
28.3  . 

50  to  59 

$7,500  to  $9.999 

$10,000  to  $14.999 

$15,000  to  $24.999 

$25,000  or  more 

No  response 

Chief  wage  earner 

Respondent. 

Spouse 

Other 

Employment  stotus  of  diief 
wage  earner 

GO  to  69 

70  or  above 

Marital  status 

.004 

.004 

Married 

670 
85 
63 

40 

30' 

51 
281 
231 
265 

»■ 

39.5 
32.9 
30.2 
32.5 

ii'i" 

13.7 
34.2 
43.3 

44.5 

25.2" 

38.2  . 
33.8  . 
45.0  . 
29.5  . 

ii.r. 

14.2  . 

33.4  . 
42.7  . 

Single 

.001 

*.007 

Widowed 

Other' 

Education 

1.035 

1.030 

0  to  8  years 

1.028 

9  to  11  years 

>.011 

High  school  graduate... 

Employed 

Out  of  work. 

744 
14 
83 
17 

40.5 
50.0 
13.2 
64.7 

39.2  . 
52.1 
23.5  . 
63.5  . 

Some  college 

College  graduate 

Household  size 

44.8  . 
26.1". 

Retired 

No  response 

>.025 

■023 

1 

'"p<0.01. 

I  Separated  or  divorced. 

When  statistical  adjustments  are  made  for 
the  effects  of  other  variables,  household  size 
and  education  continue  to  figure  prominently 
(beta-square  values  of  .023  and  .030,  respec- 
tively; each  p<.01),  with  the  remaining  six 
variables  assuming  considerably  lesser  roles. 
For  the  set  of  predictors  as  a  whole,  we  find 
an  R«  value  of  .06  (p<.01)  Indicating  that 
they  account  for  6%  of  the  variance  on  the 
label-usage  variable. 

Taken  together,  the  two  MCA  analyses 
point  to  the  relative  iit^wrtance  of  education 
(both  in  unadjusted  and  adjusted  forms) 
In  accounting  for  label  usage  by  the  two  sam- 
ples. It  would  appear  that  an  understanding 
of  the  label  concept  and  function  was  more 
readily  communicated  to   (and  perhaps  ap- 


•  p<0.05. 

predated  by)  the  more  highly  educated  mem- 
bers of  the  two  samples.  For  the  suburban- 
store  sample,  the  variable  of  household  size 
also  assvimed  a  slg^nificant  role  In  account- 
ing for  respondent  utilization  of  the  dual- 
price  labels,  perhaps  Indicating  that  the 
greater  savings  potential  for  large  households 
was  more  evident  to  the  suburban  shopper 
than  to  her  less-educated  Inner -city  counter- 
part. Finally,  the  variables  of  age  and  house- 
hold income,  for  reasons  that  are  not  alto- 
gether clear,  were  Important  explanatory 
variables  for  the  inner-clty-store  sample,  but 
not  for  the  suburban-store  sample.  For  the 
latter  variable,  a  possible  explanation  Is 
that  for  the  many  elementary  and  high- 
school   dropouts    found   in   the   inner-clty- 


store  sample,  household  Income  may  sub- 
stitute for  (or  supplement)  formal  educa- 
tion as  a  measive  of  their  ability  to  imder- 
stand  the  dual-price  labels. 

The  AID  Analyses.  The  results  of  the  AID 
analysis  for  the  inner-clty-store  sample  are 
depicted  in  Chart  1.  As  lnq>ection  of  tbe 
chart  reveals,  the  first  spilt  of  the  total  sam- 
ple was  on  education,  with  the  240  college 
attenders  and  graduates  constituting  one 
group  and  the  remaining  535  non-college  at- 
tenders constituting  the  other.  The  power- 
ful effect  of  education  as  a  predictor  is  evi- 
denced by  the  finding  that  the  percentage 
of  reported  label  users  for  the  former  group 
is  twice  that  of  the  latter  (38%  versus  19%). 
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31% 


/ 


( olleg*  attenders 

d  graduate; 
%  N=.2»0 


All 


respondent!     , 
2S%   N-77     !, 


\ 


69% 


Somewhat  surprisingly  (from  tbe  stmd- 
polnt  of  flnjtnria.1  noed) ,  tiie  next  binary 
split  of  the  college-educated  group  rev(aled 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  respondents  :  Tom 
higher-Income  households  (above  •16,000) 
reported  having  used  the  labels  than  was 
the  case  for  those  from  lower-lnoome  ho  use- 


holds  (62%  versus  32%).  However,  this 
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6% 


I  ncomes  above 

$1S.000 

62%  N-45 


I  ncomes  below 

J15.000 

32%  N  =  H5 


4% 

Chief  wage  earners 

out  of  work 

47%               N  =  32 

Mv 

Ciiipl  >vage  earners 
employed  or  retired 
29%             N-163 

n% 


w% 


Chief  wage  earner 

Is  spouse 

33%  N-143 


I  nca«nes  above 

ts.ooo 

44%  N=84 


ton-college 

ttenders 

9%  N-t>« 


I  ncomes  below 

J5.000 

17%  N  =  59 


Household  sizes 
of  1,  2,  3,  or  5 
53%  N-51 


Household  sizes 
of  4,  or  6  or  more 
30%  N  =  33 


may 


be  accounted  for  In  part  by  the  compos  tlon 
of  tbe  higher-Income  group.  Compare  1  to 
their  counterparts  in  the  low-inojme, 
college-educated  group,  they  contained  more 
college  graduates  (71%  versus  34%)  and 
more  respondents  from  large  house!  lOlds 
(24%  reported  five  or  more  household  occu- 
pants for  the  higher-income  group  as  Com- 
pared to  11%  for  the  lower-Income  gr<^p). 
Thus  It  would  seem  that  the  higher-Income 
group  was  more  capable  of  understandlnt  the 
dual-price  labels  and  was  Ln  a  posltiofi  to 
benefit  more  from  their  use.  The  next  split 
for  tbe  college-educated,  lower-income  g^oup 
was  made  with  respect  to  the  employment 
status  of  the  chief  wage  earner.  As  indicated 
In  Chart  1,  the  group  of  respondents  from 
households  for  which  the  chief  wage  etrner 
was  out  of  work,  reported  a  subetantlally 
higher  proportion  of  users  than  their  counter- 
parts with  employed  or  retired  chief  wage 
camera  (47%  versus  39%)  pethnps  reflect- 
ing tiie  severe  flnanclaJ  strains  resiiltlng 
from  a  temporary  loss  of  what  can  be  j  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  relatively  high  Income  for 
this  ooUege-educated  group. 

Turning  next  to  the  group  of  non-college 
attenders,  we  find  that  they  split  oq  the 
variable  of  chief  wage  earner.  A  third  ojf  the 
respondents  who  repwrted  a  spouse  a4  the 
chief  wage  earner  also  reported  having  used 
the  dual-price  labels,  while  a  far  sntaller 
proportion  of  those  who  klentlfled  themselves 
or  some  other  (non-spouie)  household 
member  as  the  chief  wage  earner,  reported 
using  the  labels  (14%).  Why  a  spotite  as 
chief  wage  earner  should  make  for  greater 
label  usage  for  this  lesser-educated  group 
Is  not  Immediately  clear  although  some  hints 
at  an  answer  may  be  provided  by  a  oloser 
look  at  their  composition.  This  gro^  of 
respondents  is  almost  exclusively  f«male 
(93%)  while  their  companion  group  Ut  tbe 


Chief  wage  earner 
IS  non-spouse 
14%  N-391 


Under  SO  years 
of  age 


20% 


N  =  227 


21% 


Age  50 
or  older 

6% 


N-165 


split  (non-college  attenders  from  households 
without  a  spouse  as  the  chief  wage  earner), 
is  half  male  and  half  female.  It  would  seem 
then  that  the  spouse-as-chlef-wage-earner 
group  conforms  well  to  the  middle-class 
family  concept  (husband  employed  and  wife 
at  home  carrying  out  domestic  duties  which 
would  include  grocery  shopping  for  the  fam- 
ily). The  fact  that  these  respondents  are 
family  shoppers  may  account  for  their  above- 
average  use  of  tbe  dual-price  labels. 

The  next  two  splits  Involving  this  group 
indicate  that  more  than  half  (53%)  of  the 
higher-income  respondents  (above  $6,000) 
from  small  and  middle-sized  households  re- 
ported that  they  had  used  the  labels. 
Although  it  Is  not  altogether  clear  why  this 
group  should  contain  so  many  label  iisers, 
it  may  be  that  their  relatively  high  educa- 
tional level  Is  at  least  partially  responsible. 
In  partlculir.  53%  of  this  group  were  high 
school  graduates,  which  Is  considerably  above 
tht  34%  flgiire  for  the  group  with  incomes 
under  $5,000. 

The  final  split  of  interest  in  Chart  1  Is  for 
the  non-college  attender  group  from  ho'ise- 
holds  with  a  non-spouse  as  chief  wage  earner. 
This  split,  which  was  made  on  the  age 
variable,  revealed  that  relatively  few  respond- 
ents at  or  above  50  used  the  labels  (6%). 
Thl3  low  response  seems  attributable  (at 
least  in  part)  to  the  extreme  position  of 
these  older  respondents  on  the  variables  of 
education  and  household  size,  i.e.,  most  of 
them  had  not  completed  eight  grades  of 
school,  and  an  even  larger  majority  lived 
alone  or  with  one  other  person. 

A  siunmary  of  the  group  characteristics 
resulting  from  the  AID  analysis  of  the  inner- 
clty-store  sample  Is  presented  in  Table  13. 
T^ils  table  lists  the  groups  in  descending 
order  of  label  usage 

Turning  now  to  an  examination  of  the 
AID  analyses  for  the  suburban-store  sample, 
we  find  In  Chart  2  that  the  first  split  sepa- 
rated the  respondents  from  households  with 
a  retired  chief  wage  earner  from  all  the 
others.  Only  a  small  minority  of  these  S3 
respondents  reported  having  used  the  labels, 
perhaps  reflecting  their  advanced  age,  lower 
education,  and  the  ssaall  households  which 


TABLE  13.-SUMMARY  OF  FINAL  GROUP  CHARACTERISTICS 
FOR  AID  ANALYSIS  OF  LABEL  USAGE  BY  INNER-CITY- 
STORE  RtSPONOENTS 


Group  characieristics 

Group 

Num- 
ber 

Ub«) 
users 
(per- 
cent) 

College  attenders  and  graduates 
frcn  households  with  incomes 
overJ15.0CJ 1  «  62 

Noncollege  attenders  from  house- 
holds with  either  1,  2,  3,  or  5  oc- 
cupants, a  respondent's  spouse  as 
chief  wage  earner,  and  an  income 
abovejfoOO.  - 2  51  53 

College  attenders  and  graduates 
fro.ii  households  with  incomes 
beiow  $15,000  and  a  chief  wage 
earner  who  is  out  of  work 3  32  *' 

Noncollege  attenders  from  house- 
holds with  either  4,  or  6  or  more 
occutantj,  a  respondent's  spouse 
as  ctiief  wage  earner  and  an  in- 
co„e  above  t5.C00. 4  33  30 

College  atienders  and  graduates 
fro  '1  households  witn  incoxes 
below  Jl  5,000  and  a  chief  wage 

earner  who  is  employed  or  ,  ~» 

retired... 5        153  29 

Noncollege  attenders  under  age  50 
from  households  in  which  the 
respondent  is  not  married  or.  if 
framed,  the  respondent's  spouse 
is  not  the  chief  wage  earner 6        227  20 

Noncollege  attenders  from  house- 
holds with  incomes  below  $5,000 

and  a  respondent's  spouse  as  ,  m  n 

chii'f  wage  earner. 7  59  " 

Noncollege  attenders,  age  50  or 
older,  fro.Ti  households  in  which 
the  respondent  is  not  married 
or,  if  married,  the  respondent's 

spouse  is  not  tfie  chief  wagt                   „         ,cc             c 
earner «        "* 

they  represent.  For  the  remaining  90%  of 
the  sample,  the  next  split  was  on  education, 
a  varUble  whlcJi  played  a  slmUarly  Influ- 
ential role  in  the  inner-clty-store  AID 
analysis.  In  particular,  we  find  that  relatively 
few  of  the  65  respondents  who  had  not 
completed  high  school  reported  that  ^ey 
had  used  the  dual-price  labels  (17%).  This 
group  was  subsequently  split  on  household 
size,  but  In  a  way  which  appears  to  reflect 
the  chance  fluctuations  which  often  char- 
•eteriae  wmall  subMtnples.  ^>eelfleall7>  *<* 
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aomfl  Inexplicable  reason,  not  on«  o*  th« 
respondents  from  households  with  one,  three, 
or  five  members  reported  having  tued  the 
labels,  and  as  a  result,  the  AID  prooMlure 
laolated  tbeee  non-user  respondents  from 
the  other  re^ondents  (from  households  with 
two,  four,  or  six  or  more  members) .  Bad.  the 
leveral  levels  of  household  size  been  con- 
jtrained  to  a  rank  ordering,  this  sjdlt  would 
not  have  ooctured. 

Having  explored  the  two  "twigs"  of  the 
AID  tree  (the  83  respondents  from  house- 
holds with  retired  chief  wage  earners,  and 
the  65  elementary  and  hlgh-schocrf  drop- 
outs) ,  let  us  look  next  at  the  "trunk"  which 
is  left  (the  710  remaining  respondents). 
Household  size,  the  AID-selected  variable  in 


th0  next  split  for  tlds  group,  i 
into  a  iMge-bonaeltold  sabfrocq>;  atwut  hmU 
at  whom  were  vaein,  and  »  tmaXMxanm'biiM 
subgroup  about  a  third  of  whom  wars  usen. 
The  final  q>llt  for  the  BmaU-bouiehok!  ra- 
spondents  is  on  the  age  variable  with  fewar 
respondents  40  or  older  having  reported  using 
the  labels  than  those  under  40  (S0%  'vanus 
46%).  Tbe  under-40  group  besides  b«tng 
younger,  contained  fewer  non-ooUege-edu- 
cated  respondents  than  the  40-or<«Ider  group 
(36%  versus  35%). 

The  final  split  for  the  larger-bousehold 
respondents  was  on  the  variable  of  education. 
Here  we  find  slightly  more  than  half  (53^) 
of  the  college  attenders  and  graduates  re- 
porting they  had  used  the  labels,  and  less 

AID  Analysis  o(  Labal  Usage  by  Suburban-Store  Respondents 


tium  balf  (88%)  of  the  non-ooUege  attend* 
mn  ladloataig  that  tbey  bad  done  sa 

To  snm  up  the  results  of  the  two  AID 
analyses,  they  both  rereat  Influential  rotas 
for  aga,  education,  houaabold  sise,  and  em- 
ployment status  In  aooountlng  for  label 
utMlwttlrwi  by  tbe  respondents.  Also  rtlsolnaed 
are  tbe  effects  of  household  Income  and  chief 
wage  earner  for  tbe  Inner-clty-store  sample. 


In  examining  the  results  of  any  behairloral 
research  study,  it  Is  weU  to  ask  about  poaalbto 
sources  of  Invalidity.  Often,  In  doing  so.  a 
distinction  is  made  between  internal  and 
external  validity.  The  first  Is  concerned  with 
whether  a  study  result  oan  be  attained  away 
as  an  artifact  of  measurement. 


83% 

f 

50% 
/ 

31% 

College  attenders 
»nd  gradtwtss 
53%         N-266 

Household  sizes 

ol  3  or  more 

47%             N-426 

/ 

\ 

Nan-coUege 

stttnders 

3«%         N-IM 

Higb  school 

graduates 
13%       N-710 

/ 
\ 

l>7o 

12% 

Under  40  years 
45ir       N-lOO 

/ 

\ 

33rc 

Household  sizes 

of  lor  2 

36%             N-284 

/ 

)% 
/ 

Non-retired 
chief  wage 
urners 
417o  N=775 

/ 
\ 

9( 

\ 

Age  40 

oreMer 

30%          N  =  184 

21% 

All 

respondents 
38%  N-8i« 

\ 

Household  sizes 
of  2,  4,  or  £  or  more 
31%               N-36 

\ 

)% 

Retired  chief 
wage  earners 
13%     N-83 

\ 

Non-hign  school 
graduates 
17%        N-65 

/ 
\ 

11 

7% 

Household  sizes 

of  1,3,  or  5 

0%                N-29 

3?1 

TABLE  14.-SUMMARY  OF  FINAL  GROUP  CHARACTERISTICS 
FOR  AID  ANALYSIS  OF  LABEL  USAGE  BY  SUBURBAN- 
STORE  RESPONDENTS 


Group  characteristics 


LiM 

users 
Group  Number  (percent) 


College  attenders  and  graduates 

from  households  with  3  or  more 

occupants  and  a  nonretlred  chief 

wagtearner 1         286  53 

High  school  graduates,  college 

attenders,  and  college  graduates, 

inder  40,  from  households  with 

1  or  2  occupants  and  a  non- 
retired  chief  wage  earner 2         100  45 

High  school  graduates  from  house- 

telds  with  3  or  more  occupants 

•nd  a  nonretired  clilef  wage 

earner.- 3        IW  38 

NMhlgli  school  graduates  from 

bousekolds  with  2,  4.  or  6,  or 

more  oaupants  and  a  non- 
retired  chief  wage  earner 4  36  31 

High  school  graduates,  college 

attentfers.  and  college  graduates, 

aga  40  or  older,  from  housebolds 

witti  1  or  2  occupants  and  a  non- 
retired  chief  wage  earner 5        184  30 

Raspendeats  trem  households  with 

a  retired  chief  wage  earner 6  83  13 

NoRhigh  sdioo)  graduates  from 

beusabolds  with  1,  3.  or  5 

occupants  and  a  nonretired 

chief  wage  earner 7         29  0 


The  second  Is  coaoemed  with  the  question 
at  generalization  of  the  flndlngs  of  the  study 
beyond  the  study  setting.  Let  us  examine 
our  findings  with  re^Mct  to  each  of  these 
ottterU. 

The  Internal  VaUdlty  of  the  Findings 
Field  studies  an  often  plagued  with  prob- 
Iwns  of  control  and  this  one  Is  no  exception. 
However,  above  and  b^ond  these  customary 


control  problems,  the  preeent  study  was  af- 
fected by  certain  others  which  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  the  study  was  designed  after 
the  dual-pricing  program  was  Initiated  In 
the  two  test  stores.  As  a  result  of  this  design 
delay,  no  opportunity  was  presented  to  select 
test  stores  to  repneent  their  geographical 
areas  or  to  conduct  before  and  after  sales 
audits  for  the  various  slaes  and  brands  of 
the  test  product  packages.  The  store  move- 
ment daU  avallatrie  for  these  Items  (which 
provided  a  historical  record  of  the  quanUty 
ordered  for  each  store),  was  a  poor  substi- 
tute, since  It  did  not  indicate  when  these 
packages  were  sold  or  at  what  price.  Further- 
more, the  quantity  ordered  reflects  other  fac- 
tfOn  besides  customer  purchases,  such  as  in- 
dividual <llflerenoes  in  Judgment  for  the  su- 
permarket clerks  who  place  the  orders.  (What 
one  may  oonsld«'  a  sufficient  inventory  or  an 
adequately  stocked  shelf,  another  may  not.) 
An  additional  problem  arose  with  the  oc- 
currence of  a  trucker's  strike  In  the  summer 
of  1969 — a  Btalke  which  seriously  depleted 
sUK-e  inventories  at  the  time  and  prompted 
an  unusual  upsurge  ot  orders  the  following 
fail. 

Even  had  sales  audit  data  been  available, 
we  would  stUl  not  know  irtiether  an  obeerved 
chtoige  In  purchafie  patitems  necessarily  re- 
sulted from  dual-pricing  influences.  As  the 
Progressive  Orocer  Colonial  Stiuly  ( 1964) ,  has 
demonstrated,  a  number  of  store-eontroUed 
factors  may  well  affect  product  sales.  Included 
here  are  the  use  of  product  spotter  signs  and 
manager's  specials;  as  well  as  the  shtif  ^lace 
allocated  to  a  product,  and  tbe  fullness  with 
which  lt«  packages  are  stocked. 

In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  potential 
uncertainties  In  our  data  resulting  from 
these  and  othw  threetts  to  Internal  validity, 
a  number  of  control  questions  were  included 


In  the  Interview  schedule.  For  example,  ques- 
tions were  asked  to  de<iermlne  If  respondents 
who  rep>orted  that  they  had  used  the  dual- 
price  labels  were  better  Informed  about  their 
contents  and  functions  than  were  respond- 
ents who  reported  that  they  had  not.  In  ad- 
dition, questtons  relating  to  two  control 
products  were  Incorporated  In  the  interview 
schedule  to  provide  a  base  from  which  to 
compare  the  results  for  the  test  product 
questions. 

By  and  large,  the  responses  to  these  con- 
trol questions  served  to  support  the  responses 
to  their  associated  test  questions  (e.g., 
reported  users  of  the  labels  were  more  knowl- 
edgeable about  them  than  reported  non- 
lisen) .  Tht  one  exception  concerns  the  label 
usage  reported  for  Individual  products  by  the 
suburban-store  req>ondents.  For  reasons 
which  are  not  i^parent,  many  of  these  re- 
spondents reported  having  uaed  the  labels  In 
shopping  tot  the  control  products  as  well  as 
the  test  products.  It  may  be  that  many  of 
these  re^;>ondents  uaed  the  labels  in  ahop- 
plng  for  such  a  wide  variety  of  products  that 
when  a  ocmtrol  product  question  was  asked, 
they  answered  In  the  aflirmatlve,  ti>lnk1ng 
that  they  had  probably  used  the  labels  for 
this  product  as  well.  Or  It  may  be  that,  for 
many  reqmndents,  actual  usage  was  minimal, 
but  ratbep:  than  rtlaclowe  this  to  an  inter- 
viewer, they  exaggerated  their  reports  in 
(mier  to  Impress  h«r  with  their  economloal 
shopping  habits.  Interestingly,  one  explana- 
tion aieiimea  high  Mael  usage,  and  tbe  oChar, 
low  usage. 

All  this  Is  not  to  say  that  the  control 
product  corrections  en^>loyed  In  the  subur- 
ban-store data  analysis  resulted  In  a  down- 
ward adjustment  of  the  test  prodtict  re- 
sponses to  a  level  of  sero.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  most  of  the  test  product  aooras 
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were  atwTe  tlie  control  product  Aver»g«  tor 
each  of  the  ■uburtwn-ctore  date  comper1|K>nB 
we  exemlned.  NevertlMleea,  the  fact  remiOna 
ttaAt  the  obtained  dlfferenoe  between  test 
and  control  i»^xlnot  averagee  for  the  eubiir- 
ban -store  sample  waa  markedly  lower  4ban 
that  found  for  the  inner-clty-store  sample. 
Am  a  result,  the  Intenxal  ralldlty  of  these  test 
product  results  la  oi>4n  to  question. 

The  External  VkUdlty  of  the  Findings 

Wliat  can  we  say  about  the  external  ▼alld- 
Ity  of  the  resulU?  Is  It  likely  that  they  Cen- 
erallae  to  other  aapermarketa.  to  other  cus- 
tomer populations,  and  to  future  t|lme 
perloda?  Consideration  of  some  of  the  qele- 
▼ant  faotora  present  In  the  study  may  cast 
some  light  on  these  questions.  Some  of  t^ese 
factors  suggeet  more  label  usage  by  the'  re- 
spondents than  could  reasonably  be  expected 
of  shoppers  In  other  (non-test  store)  ^t- 
tings,  while  other  factors  suggest  Just  the 
opposite  conclusion. 

As  we  examine  the  first  type  of  factor]  we 
find  that  the  high  educational  levels  for  {the 
two  samples  (relative  to  other  Inner-clty  imd 
suburban  areas)  together  with  the  substlan- 
tial  statistical  associations  found  betuwen 
the  variables  of  education  and  label  usttge, 
siiggest  that  fewer  shoppers  residing  In  other 
Inner-clty  and  suburban  locations  w<}uld 
make  use  of  the  dual-price  labels.  An  addi- 
tional factor  Is  concerned  not  with  similar 
urban  or  suburban  areas,  but  rather  ^th 
other  time  periods.  The  severe  Inflationary 
preasures  which  were  exerted  on  American 
households  during  the  time  the  pricing  pro- 
gram was  In  operation  may  well  have  ,  In- 
creased consiuner  concern  with  economy  In 
grocery  shopping.  Thus.  It  seems  likely  tftiat 
a  device  which  purports  to  help  shopfers 
save  money  may  well  have  been  used  by  c^e 
shoppers  during  this  time  period  than  wduld 
be  the  case  In  a  more  typical  (leas  inflatlbn- 
ary)  period  in  the  futiire.  | 

While  these  two  factors  suggest  less  libel 
usage  outside  of  the  physical  and  temporal 
envtronmente  for  the  study,  other  factors 
siiggest  more  usage  outside  of  these  environ- 
ments. Most  of  these  factors  relate  to  the 
particulars  of  the  pricing  program  Itself. 
Before  discussing  them  Individually,  leti  vis 
first  provide  a  perspective  from  which,  to 
mw^mtnm  them.  Acoordlng  to  one  view,  the 
present  study  of  consumer  reaction  to  di|al- 
prloe  labels  constitutes  a  test  of  the  diial- 
prlclng  concept.  According  to  this  vlewi  If 
the  labels  are  used  by  many  responde^its, 
then  dual  pricing  Is  beneficial;  if  they  !are 
not.  then  It  Is  of  little  value.  | 

While  appealing  In  Its  simplicity,  thm  view 
Ignores  the  fact  that  what  Is  being  studied 
is  a  reaction  not  to  the  concept  of  dual  pric- 
ing as  such,  trat  rather  to  one  partlcularlza- 
tlon  of  that  concept.  In  other  words. '  we 
tested  one  type  of  label,  with  one  format,  fcnd 
one  unit  of  measiu-e  (actually  two:  poufctds 
and  pints) ,  and  In  most  instances  the  Ifbel 
appeared  In  one  location  relative  to  the  pack- 
age It  described.  While  the  choice  in  each  In- 
stance appeared  to  be  a  reasonable  one  Ion 
k  priori  grounds) ,  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  It  was  optimal.  The  choices  of  l^bel 
format  and  print  size,  for  example,  were  m^e 
primarily  to  conform  to  the  output  restiic- 
tlona  of  a  high-speed  computer  prlnjter. 
rather  than  to  present  the  dual-price  Infor- 
mation In  Its  most  communicable  form.  As 
a  result,  some  respondents  reported  they  bad 
thought  that  since  the  labels  lacked  the 
color  and  large  print  alse  usually  associated 
with  promotional  materials,  they  must  have 
been  posted  for  use  by  store  clerks  rather 
than  by  custome/s. 

Similarly,  a  different  positioning  of  jthe 
labels  might  have  yielded  different  results. 
The  lahels  could  have  been  placed  on  the 
packages  or  am  Individual  product-by-pr  ad- 
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uot  eharta.  e«eh  of  whidi  would  have  listed 
dual  prices  for  the  varioiu  product  packages. 
Again,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
our  choice  of  p>osltlon  optimally  communi- 
cated the  dual-price  Information  to  the  shop- 
pers In  the  two  test  stores.  In  addition,  the 
small  print  size,  particularly  on  labels  placed 
on  the  lowest  shelf,  poeed  a  problem  for 
many  shoppers.  A  new  design  might  en- 
courage more  shoppers  to  use  the  labels. 
Finally,  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
choices  of  pounds  and  pints  for  our  units 
of  measure  may  have  been  poor  ones  for 
communication  purposes.  As  an  extensive 
analysis  of  this  question  suggests  (see  Appen- 
dix B),  had  units  been  Individually  selected 
for  each  product,  better  consumer  under- 
standing and  greater  ease  of  use  might  well 
have  been  the  result. 

As  a  result  of  thee*  considerations,  it 
would  appear  that  the  proportions  of  label 
users  found  In  the  present  study  may  well 
luodereetim&te  what  would  obtain,  if  the 
neoesaary  research  were  conducted  to  Iden- 
tify an  Improved  design  specification.  Such 
research  efforts  should  yield  better  partlc- 
ularlzatlons  of  the  dual-pricing  concept 
than  the  one  we  employed. 

Another  consideration  which  also  suggests 
that  additional  experience  with  dual-price 
labels  might  well  result  in  greater  shopper 
usage  concerns  the  pilot  nature  of  the  dual- 
pricing  program.  For  any  new  and  complex 
program  which  calls  for  the  cooperative  in- 
volvement of  many  individuals,  implementa- 
tion problems  are  to  be  expected.  The  dual- 
pricing  program  Is  no  exception.  For  exam- 
ple, in  a  number  of  Instances,  packaged 
products  were  not  placed  next  to  their  asso- 
ciated labels  (this  was  particularly  true  for 
vendor-delivered  Items,  such  as  soft  drinks) 
and  cents-off  packages  were  not  dual -priced. 
In  addition,  floor  displays  often  blocked  the 
customers'  view  of  the  labels  as  did  packages 
which  overhung  the  shelf.  If  dual-pricing 
practices  should  become  widely  adopted  by 
supermarkets,  no  doubt  these  and  other  Im- 
plementation problems  would  eventually  be 
solved:  the  reexilt  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
more  facultative  environment  for  label  usage 
than  was  fovmd  for  the  present  study. 

So  far  we  have  examined  two  aspects  of 
the  present  study  (choice  of  design  param- 
eters and  the  inevitable  problems  of  Imple- 
menting these  parameters)  which  suggest 
that  future  supomarket  experiences  with 
dual-prldng  labels  might  find  more  shop- 
pers using  them.  An  additional  factor  which 
suggests  this  possibility  concerns  the  chang- 
ing educational  backgrotinds  of  the  Ameri- 
can population.  If,  as  generally  expected,  the 
rapid  growth  In  college  enrollments  shotild 
continue  In  the  years  ahead,  the  resrilUng 
large  numbers  of  educated  shoppers  should 
be  prime  candidates  for  label  usage.  (This 
assximes  that  the  statistical  association 
found  In  the  study  between  education  and 
label  usage  would  also  hold  for  this  more 
highly  educated  population.)  The  result 
could  well  be  a  shopper  population  which 
uses  the  labels  in  higher  proportions  than 
were  found  for  the  two  samples. 

In  summary,  although  control  questions 
were  Introduced  to  deeU  with  threats  to  the 
internal  vaUdlty  of  the  results,  they  may 
have  been  only  partly  suocessfxil  In  handling 
sources  of  unvalldlty  relating  to  the  test 
product  questions.  The  external  validity  of 
the  findings  are  somewhat  open  to  question. 
There  are  reasons  for  b^evlng  that  label 
uaage  would  be  higher  outside  of  the  study 
setting,  as  well  as  reasons  for  believing  that 
such  usage  would  be  loww. 
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COKPABISONS 

While   study   1    revealed   that   a   sizable 
minority  of  the  Inner-dty  and  suburban- 
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store  shoppers  made  use  of  the  dual-prics 
labels,  It  had  litUe  to  say  about  the  Impor- 
tance assigned  to  this  aid  for  consruner  price- 
comparisons.  It  may  be  that  the  re^wndents 
who  reported  having  used  the  labeU  for  this 
purpose  could  have  compared  prices  almost 
as  effectively  without  them.  Should  the  evl- 
dence  show  this  to  be  the  case,  dual-price 
labels  would  constitute  little  more  than  a 
minor  convenience,  and  the  case  for  their 
adoption  woiild  be  seriously  weakened.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  facts  should  Indicate 
that  many  shoppers  find  that  comparing 
prices  Is  far  more  difficult  without  the  aid 
of  the  labels,  arguments  tar  theU  adoption 
would  be  substantially  strengthened. 

Study  2  was  designed  to  examine  this  ques- 
tion. The  study  looked  at  how  effectively 
price-comparison  problems  could  be  solved 
by  shoppers  in  an  inner-clty  store  and  a 
suburban  store,  neither  of  which  posted 
dual-price  labels.  Since  It  was  believed  that 
some  price  comparisons  are  more  difficult 
than  others,  a  two-dimensional  model  of 
dUBculty  in  price  comparisons  was  developed, 
and  a  set  of  hypothetical  price-comparison 
problems  was  designed  to  fit  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  model.  Should  the  model  prove 
to  be  effective,  we  would  not  only  be  in  a 
better  position  to  know  If  the  dual  pricing 
of  supermarket  products  U  likely  to  be  help- 
ful to  comparison  shoppers,  but  we  would 
also  be  better  able  to  Identify  Individual 
products  for  which  dual  pricing  U  likely  to 
be  helpful,  as  well  as  individual  products 
for  which  It  Is  likely  to  be  of  little  value. 

The  inner-clty  and  suburban  stores  used 
In  Study  3  were  Safeway  supermarkets  lo- 
cated in  the  Washington  area.  Bach  was 
selected  to  match  its  counterpart  In  study 
1  with  req>ect  to  the  demogn^hlc  composi- 
tion of  Its  customer  population. 
Procedure 
The  Prlce-C!ompari8on  Problems 

Thirty  price-comparison  problems  were 
structured,  each  of  which  asked  which  of  two 
packages  of  the  same  product  cost  less  per 
measiuv,  and  how  much  less  the  selected 
package  cost  per  measure  than  the  non-se- 
lected package.  The  problems  were  selected 
to  conform  to  the  two-dimensional  model  of 
difficulty  In  oonsiimer  price-comparisons. 
One  dimension  considered  the  nature  of  the 
size  differences  between  the  two  packages 
In  each  problem  set,  while  the  other  related 
to  the  manner  In  which  these  packages  were 
priced.  Three  levels  were  established  on  the 
size  variable  and  two  on  the  price  variable. 
At  the  first  level  on  the  size  dimension  ap- 
peared problems  for  which  both  packages 
were  of  the  same  size.  At  the  second  and 
third  levels  were  problems  for  which  the 
two  packages  differed  In  size.  For  problems 
at  the  second  level,  the  quantity  value  for 
the  larger  package  as  a  multiple  of  (evenly 
divisible  by)  the  corresponding  value  for  the 
smaller.  For  problems  at  the  third  level,  the 
larger  value  was  a  non-multiple  of  the 
smaller.  For  example,  a  problem  pair  com- 
posed of  a  one-  and  a  two-quart  bottle  of 
bleach  would  be  classified  at  the  second  level, 
since  two  Is  a  multiple  of  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  problem  pair  consisting  of  a  two- 
and  a  five-pound  bag  of  sugar  would  be 
classified  at  the  third  level,  since  five  Is  not 
a  multiple  of  two. 

The  two  levels  on  the  price  variable  dif- 
fered with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  problem  packages  were  priced.  At  the 
first  level  appeared  problems  whose  packages 
were  priced  as  single  Items  (e.g.  17*).  For 
each  problem  at  the  second  level,  one  or  both 
of  the  packages  were  priced  as  multiple  Items 
e.g.,  2/88#). 
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TABU  15.-CHAItACrERISTICS  OF  THE  6  SETS  OF  PRICE-COMPARISON  PROBLEMS 
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ProMein 

att> 


Prob- 
lem   Product 


Package  1.  amount 
and  price 


Package  2,  amoint 
and  price 


Sih- 


SiPi.- 


SiPi — 


1  Frozen  orange  juice...  I2az.,  47^ 12oz.,  53^ 

2  Canned  peas 8,Hoz..l9^ SHsl.  l'^- 

3  Instant  coflee 2  oz..  55* 2  or.,  45*. 

4  Liouid  blaacii 1  fil.,  49« 1  gal.,  ST^. 

5  Canned  peaches 16  02.,  3S^ 16  oz.,  31)!. 

1  Frozen  orange  juice 12  oz.,  2for93< 12  oz.,  53*. 

2  Canned  peas 8)4  oz.,  2  (or  37^ SVioz.,  2for  33*. 

3  Instant  coffee 2«z.,  5S« 2  az.,  2  for  89*. 

4  UquidMeadi 1  gal.,  2  for  97* 1  gal.,  S7«. 

5  Canned  peaches. 16  oz. ,  2  for  69|( 16  oz.,  2  for  6U. 

1  Elt)ow  macaroni 48  oz.,  69* 16oz..  29*. 

2  Liquid  bleach 16oz.,  14* 32  oi.,  23*, 

3  Solid  shortenlnf. 16  or.,  41* 48  «.,  90*. 

4  Mayonnaise 32oz.,69* 16oz.,43*. 

5  Pancake  Dour 16  oz.,  29* 32  oz.,  49*. 


ProMtffl 
aeti 


Prob- 
Ism    Product 


Pscfcace  1,  amount 
and  price 


Psckagt  2,  sewsat 
ssd  pries 


SiPt 


SiPi. 


SiPu- 


1  Dbow  macaroni 48oz., 

2  Liquid  bleach 16  oz., 

3  SoikI  shortening. 16  oz., 

4  Mayonnaise 32  oz., 

5  Pancaiie  flour 16oz. 

1  Granulated  sugar 5  lbs.. 

2  Powdered  detergent. . .  20  oz., 

3  Catsup 12oz., 

4  Liquid  detergent 22  oz., 

5  Peanut  butter. 12  oz., 

1  Granulated  sugar 5  lbs., 

2  PoY»d«red  deterient...  20oz.. 

3  Catsup 12oz., 

4  Liquid  detenent 22  oz., 

5  Peanut  butter 12oz., 


69* 16  oz,  2  for  57<. 

2  for  27* 32  oz.,  2  for  45*. 

2  tor  81* 48  0Z.,  90*. 

69* 16  oz.,  2Tor  85*. 

2  for  Sit 32  oz.,  2  for  97*. 

59* 2  lbs.,  35*. 

39* 49oz..89e. 

29e 14ot,24#. 

39* 12  0Z..27*. 

49* 18oz.,69*. 

59* 2  lbs.,  2  (or  69*. 

2  for  77* 49oz.,89*. 

2  tor  57* Uoz..27or47*. 

2  for  77* 12  oz..  2  for  53*. 

2for97< 18oz..69t 


■  Si,  Ss.  and  Si  refer  to  the  size  relationships  between  the  2  packages,  namely:  same  size  (Si); 
dHlirent  sue,  with  the  larger  size  value  being  a  multiple  ot  the  smaller  (Si);  diftereiit  size,  with 
dia  larger  size  value  being  a  nonmultiple  of  the  smaller  (St).  Pi  and  P>  refer  to  the  manner  in  whKh 


the  2  packages  are  priced.  Each  of  the  2  packages  in  a  Pi  pair  are  priced  on  a  single  package  basis, 
while  1  or  both  of  the  packages  In  a  Pi  pair  are  priced  on  a  multiple-package  basis. 


Taken  together,  the  several  levels  on  the 
tiro  variables  form  a  two-by-three  factorial 
design,  with  each  of  the  resulting  six  cells 
containing  a  single  set  of  five  price-compari- 
son problems.  The  price-comparison  problems 
In  each  set  are  delineated  In  Table  15.  As 
Indicated  therein,  the  three  sets  of  problems 
for  the  second  price  level  are  Identical  to 
those  for  the  first  price  level,  except  that 
some  of  the  single-item  package  prices  at 
the  second  level  have  been  changed  to  two- 
for  equivalents  of  their  coimterparts  at  the 
first  level.  This  was  done  for  all  packages 
except  those  for  which  the  two-for  price 
would  exceed  one  dollar. 

Actual  store  prices  for  the  various  packages 
were  used  In  constructing  the  price -compari- 
son problems.  An  effort  was  made  to  select 
commonly  purchased  products  and  to  locate 
two  packages  for  each  problem  which  did 
not  differ  greatly  in  size.  Each  problem  was 
presented  to  the  respondents  as  a  two-stage 
multlple-cbolce  test.  At  the  first  stage  each 
respondent  was  asked  to  choose  which  of  the 
two  packages  cost  less  per  measure.  At  the 
aecond  stage,  each  was  asked  to  estimate  how 
much  less  per  measure  the  selected  package 
coit.  The  estimates  were  selected  by  the  re- 
spondents from  a  set  of  five  alternatives 
Xa.  4*,  e<,  8*,  and  \Qi).  Beq?ondants  were 
allowed  one  minute  to  make  the  two  de- 
cisions and  were  told  to  guess  If  they  did  not 
know  the  answer. 

For  problems  at  the  first  level  of  the  size 
variable,  respondents  were  Instructed  to 
answer  by  using  the  size  of  the  problem 
package  as  the  unit  of  measure.  For  example, 
they  were  asked  to  Indicate  which  one  of  two 
2-ounce  Jars  of  Instant  coffee  cost  less,  and 
how  much  less  (per  2-ounce  Jar)  It  cost.  For 
problems  at  the  second  and  third  levels  of 
Um  size  variable,  respondents  were  Instructed 
to  answer  using  either  a  pound  or  a  pint  as 
the  unit  of  measure  depending  on  whether 
the  product  was  dry  or  liquid) .  For  example, 
Uiey  were  asked  to  Indicate  which  one  of 
two  bags  of  granulated  sugar,  one  containing 
8  lbs.  and  one  containing  5  lbs.,  cost  less  per 
potmd  and  how  much  less  per  pound  It  cost. 
Needless  to  say,  the  first  type  of  problem, 
which  simply  called  for  the  respondent  to 
iubtract  one  package  price  from  another,  was 
much  easier  than  the  second  type,  which 
required  more  extensive  calculations. 

Since  the  data  analysis  waa  concerned  with 
ooinparlaons  of  respozise  oorrectnese  for  the 
«rtous  problem  sets,  a  measiwe  was  Intro- 
duced to  control  for  the  effects  of  response 
«••  (l.e.,  selectLog  the  first  package  with 
•water  frequency  than  the  second,  or  one  of 
»•  five  cost-values  more  often  than  the 
<**iw»).  In  particular,  the  problem  sets  were 
^«»otured  such  that  the  correct  answer  was 
»•  same  for  all  i»x>blems  In  the  same  or- 
«hal  poeltlon  In  each  set.  Thus,  the  first 
P««eoi  In  all  six  sets  had  as  Its  answer: 
P'***^*  1,  6*;  the  second  problem  In  all  six 
•w  had  as  its  answer:   package  2,  2<;  etc. 


The  problem  sets  were  presented  to  re- 
spondents on  3x6  Index  cards.  Except  for 
the  two-for  price  changes,  the  price  and 
quantity  Information  for  each  package  was 
Identical  to  that  which  ap^>eared  In  the  su- 
permarket. Thus,  though  not  Indicated  In 
Table  15,  quantity  Information  was  exi>ressed 
In  two  units  (tjg.  pounds  and  ounces) ,  If  it 
was  also  presented  In  this  form  on  the 
package. 

Interview  Procedure 

With  few  exceptions,  the  procedures  of 
Study  1  (selection,  training,  and  scheduling 
of  Interviews;  selection  of  respondents;  and 
m-store  Interview  procedures)  were  followed 
In  Study  2.  One  exception  was  that  In  Study 
2,  reopondents  were  scheduled  for  interviews 
every  20  minutes  (three  per  hour),  rather 
than  every  12  minutes  (five  per  hour) .  Thus, 
wil^  200  interview  hoMis  scheduled  In  each 
store,  a  maximum  of  600  Interviews  was 
expected  for  each  of  the  two  samples.  An- 
other exception  coiujemed  the  assignment  of 
problem  sets  to  respondents.  The  sets  were 
numbered  from  1  to  6,  and  in  each  test 
store,  tlie  first  set  was  assigned  to  the  first- 
appearing  respondent,  the  second  to  the  aee- 
ond-ai>pearlng  respondent,  etc.  After  the 
sixth  respondent  bad  been  tested  with  the 
slxtb  problem  set,  the  cycle  began  again,  with 
the  first  eet  being  assigned  to  the  seventh- 
appearing  respondent,  tiie  aecond  to  the 
eighth-appearing  respondent,  etc.  The  cycles 
of  six  continued  for  all  tested  respondents 
In  each  store.  This  procedure,  which  aj^jrox- 
Imated  a  random  allocation  of  experimental 
groups  to  conditions,  yielded  499  completed 
Interviews  In  the  Inner-clty  teet  store  amd  636 
completed  interviews  In  the  suburban  teet 
store.  Missed  and  Incompleted  Interviews  to- 
taled 101  for  the  Inner-clty  store  and  74  for 
the  suburban  store. 

Response  Measures 
Two  response  measures  were  examined  In 
the  data  analysis.  The  first  Is  straightfor- 
ward, oonalatlng  simply  of  the  number  of 
ooirect  reqxmses  for  each  problem  set.  The 
second,  which  considers  the  magnitude  of 
the  responae  errora,  la  more  complex,  and 
thua  requires  a  more  detailed  explanation. 
For  any  of  the  prlce-comparleon  problems, 
a  respondent's  answers  to  the  two  multlple- 
cholciB  questions  can  be  mapped  Into  a  aln- 
gle  dimension,  whose  possible  values  are  as 
foUows:  -10,  -8,  -6,  -4,  -2,  -|-2,  -f  4,  -f6, 
4-8,  and  -f  10.  The  sign  associated  with  each 
number  Indicates  whether  the  first  package 
(minus)  or  the  seoond  patckage  (plus)  was 
reported  as  lower  In  cost.  The  magnitude  of 
the  number  Itself  indicates  how  much  less  it 
was  reported  to  have  cost.  By  using  this 
mapping  procedure,  it  becomes  possible  to 
represent,  for  any  problem,  the  respondent's 
answer  and  the  oorrect  answer  on  a  one- 
dlmenalonal  scale.  Once  so  represented,  de- 
viations (In  absolute  value  form)  can  be 
computed  and  sununed  over  the  problem  set 
administered  to  each  respondent.  This  sum 
constitutes  the  second  response  measure. 


BeauXU 
Demographic  Information  was  collected  for 
all  respondwxts;  the  results  are  presented  In 
Table  18.  As  comparison  with  Table  3  re- 
veals, the  composition  of  the  suburban-store 
sample  was  almllar  to  that  of  Its  8tu4y  1 
counterpart.  However,  considerable  differ- 
ences are  evident  for  the  two  inner -dty  store 
samples,  pMutlcularly  with  respect  to  sex, 
education,  voA  household  Income.  The  lower 
educational  and  Inoome  levels  for  the  Study 
2  sample  conform  well  to  previous  findings 
for  inner-etty  ghetto  populations  (Bturdl- 
vant,  1969). 

TABLE  16.— DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  TEST 
STORE  SAMPLES 


VartaUs 


Inner-clty 
(N=499) 
(percent) 


Surburban 
(N-526i 
(percent) 


Sex: 

Mate 

23.0 

17.7 

Female 

No  response . .  .  . 

76.8 
.2 

82.3 
0 

Tolal_ _ 

100.0 

1004) 

Age: 

Under  30 

27.5 

29.8 

30-38 

40-49 

16.6 
19.4 

21.5 
24.3 

50-59 

60-69 

70  or  above 

No  response 

18.4 

13.0 

4.6 

.4 

17.5 
4.8 

1.9 
.2 

Total 

100.0 

loao 

Race: 

Negro 

White 

Other. 

No  response 

95.8 

14 

.4 

.4 

1.9 

97.7 

.2 

.2 

Total 

100.0 

IOOlO 

Marital  status: 

Married 

46.7 

85.2 

Single 

Separated 

Divorced 

22.2 
12.2 
4.2 

8.6 
1.1 
1.5 

Widowed 

No  reptonas 

14.4 
.2 

3.2 
.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Education  (highest  level): 

0-8  years 

26.1 

2.9 

9-U  years 

High  school  graduate 

28.9 
34.1 

5.5 
32  7 

Some  COM ege 

8.0 

29.5 

CoHege  graduate 

2.4 

29.3 

No  response , 

.6 

.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Household  aos: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  or  more 

No  responas 

16.8 
19.0 
1S.2 
14.8 
12.6 
20.2 
1.4 

7.8 

ae 

21.9 

25.1 

1L8 

9.7 

.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Variable 


lnn«r-city 
(N-499) 
(pcrMnt) 


Sulbuitxfl 
(11-526) 
(liBrcant) 


HousateM  ineooM: 

UrKtef  Jl.OOO 

^.000te«.9» 

$2,000  to  C.999 

$3,000  to  C,99J 

$4,000  to  $4,991 

$5,000  to  $5.999 

$6,000  to  $7,491 

$7,500  to  $8.999 

$10,000  to  $14.999 

$15.000 10  $24.999 

$25,007  or  nwrt 

No  rtsponsi 

Total 

Chtot  wif«  Mrner  tor  hooMitoM- 
RaspondMU. 

Spous* 

Oth«» ..I 

No  nsponsf 

ToW 

Employinont  status  of  chj«l  wtgi 

fmpleyi 

Out  of  «»o«k 

8t^m* _ 

No  wsponM 

IMal " 


it 
S,B 
6.1 

10 
11.0 

las 

10.6 
13.  B 
16 

2.8 

.6 
IS.  8 


100.0 


GO.  5 

32.1 

6.6 

.8 


100.0 


0 
.4 

.4 

.4 

l.l 

10 

5.3 

10.6 

22.4 

J4.2 

113 

17 


in.Q 


30.2 
613 

1.3 
.2 


100.0 


71.9 
13.8 
12.2 
2.6 


91.6 
1.9 

4.8 
1.7 


100.0  1 100.0 


t 


Note:  CfltrtM  Buy  aot  «dd  to  tatab  duo  to  mundini. 

TABU  17.-0ESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  RELATING  TO;  NUM- 
BER OF  CORRECT  RESPONSES  FOR  THE  6  PROBLEM  ISETS 


Innor^Ky  (tar* 


SwkurttM  stor* 


nmsonmsdnmsonMsd 


Su- 85  Z.!  1.7    83  1.0  1.0    914.3  1.1    90  IJ 

Si_ 84    .8    .7    80    .7    .8    89  1.9  1.2    90  1. 

Si. 82    .5    .6    85    .8    .7    SO    .7    .7    86    . 


1.4 

1.2 

.7 


TABLE  11— SUMMARY  OF   F  AND   ETA-SQUARE  VALUES 

RESULTING  FROM  2-WAY  ANALYSES  OF  VARIANCE 
1 


Corroct  raspoos* 


Eta.^uar« 

( 


iHwr-dty  itore: 

Stoo     

61. 4 
39.4 
54.2 

242.3 
8L8 
413 

316 

116 
16 

21.4 
17.8 
IL6 

0  70 

Prtca 

05 

Interact  wo 

13 

Subort)an  store: 

Size            

41 

Price 

Interactto* 

.07 

08 

Abtoliit*  deviattons  inn«r<ity  stofv: 
Stz*        

17 

Price  .  

Interaction 

.02 
03 

SiAoriMn  store: 

Size      

31 

Mce       

0? 

Inleractioa — 

.01 

I  p-0.21;  for  an  other  F-vahm,  p<  0.001. 
BesultA  for  th«  &»t  responM 

meastin 

are 

pr«Mnted  In  Table  17.  Tbey  offer  strong  sup- 
port lor  tbe  hypotbealzed  two-dimensional 
model  of  difficulty  In  consumer  prloe-^om- 
parlsons.  For  the  subtirban-store  sampie,  tbe 
effects  of  tbe  size  and  price  varlablee,  as  well 
aa  tbelr  Interaction,  are  readily  i^>pareat  In 
tbe  trends  exhibited  by  the  means  for  tbe 
six  problem  sets.  To  a  somewhat  lessee  ex- 
tent, tbe  same  trend  la  evident  for  tbe  means 
of  tbe  tnner-clty  store  sample.  As  sbow|n  In 
Table  18,  a  two-way  analysis  of  varlandB  on 
tbe  data  of  eacb  store  found  tbe  effects  of 
tbe  Blse  and  price  variables,  and  tbelr  inter- 
action as  well,  to  be  blgbly  slgnlflcant.  (p< 
.001).  The  eta-square  values  Indicate  that 
tbe  slse  variable  played  tbe  major  ro^  In 
•ooouatlng  for  tbe  wlanoc  on  tbe  first  re- 
sponse measiire. 
Also  of  Interest  are  tbe  actual  performance 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

levels  achieved  by  tbe  respondents  in  tbe  two 
samples.  When  one  considers  that  the  cbanoe 
respKinse  expectation  for  a  problem  set  Is  a 
score  of  .5  (since  the  corresponding  value 
for  any  problem  Is  .1,  and  there  are  five  prob- 
lems In  each  set) ,  It  Is  apparent  that  neither 
sample  did  much  better  than  chance  on  the 
problems  at  the  third  level  of  the  size  vari- 
able. Tbe  Inner-clty  sample  performed  almost 
as  poorly  on  the  problems  at  the  second  level 
of  this  variable. 

As  we  look  next  at  the  results  for  the 
second  response  measure  (Table  19) ,  we  find 
a  pattern  which  Is  highly  consistent  with 
that  found  for  tbe  first  response  measure 
Here,    as  before,   we  find  a  distribution  of 
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means  over  the  six  cells  for  the  two  samples 
which  is  highly  supportive  of  otir  two-dinun. 
aional  model.  And  once  again,  we  find  the 
stronger  trend  being  manifested  for  the 
suburban-store  sample.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
two-way  analysis  of  variances  computed  on 
these  data  (Table  18) ,  yielded  highly  slgnlfl- 
cant  effects  for  tbe  two  independent  variables 
and  their  Interactions,  tbe  one  exception  be- 
ing the  lack  of  significance  for  the  Interac- 
tion variable  for  tbe  suburban-store  sample. 
Further  agreement  between  the  two  response 
measures  is  exhibited  by  tbe  eta-square 
values.  Once  again,  we  find  that  the  size  vari- 
able figured  moat  prominently  In  accounting 
for  variability  on  the  response  measure. 


TABLE  19.-DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  THE  ABSOLUTE  VALUES  OF  THE  DEVIATIONS  FROM  THE  CORRECT 

RESPONSES  FOR  THE  6  PROBLEM  SETS 


(aaar-«itir  store 


Suburban  >tor* 


S, 85       12.7 

Si. 64       30.7 

Si „ 82       31.9 


SO 

IS.l 
113 
12.5 


83 

80 
85 


25.8 
33.4 
31.0 


SD 

16.4 
15.6 
10.6 


91 
89 

80 


M 

6.2 
16.0 
218 


SO 

10.3 
10.3 
111 


90 
90 
86 


M  80 

11.7  15 

20.6  10.4 

27.5  ta4 


In  order  to  interpret  the  performance  levels 
on  the  second  response  measure,  it  is  neces- 
sauy  to  compute  a  chance  response  expecta- 
tion for  each  problem  set.  To  do  this,  we 
note  first  tbftt  five  different  numerical  values 
(3,  4,  6,  8,  and  10)  were  used  (eacb  with  a 
plus  or  minus  sign)  as  correct  answers  In 
eecb  problem  set,  with  efkcb  value  being  used 
tor  one  problem;  thus.  If  we  Ignore  signs, 
a  value  of  6  would  constitute  tbe  mean  for 
each  set  of  correct  answers.  Next,  it  should 
be  noted  that  a  cbanoe  response  to  any 
problem  would  yield  a  uniform  (rectangu- 
lar) frequency  distribution,  tbe  mean  for 
which  would  be  0.  For  any  single  problem 
then,  the  cbanoe  response  expectation  (the 
numerloal  difference  between  these  numbers) 
is  equal  to  6.  For  a  total  set  of  five  problems, 
tbe  cbanoe  response  expectation  wotild  be 
five  tunes  this  nnmber,  or  80. 

TTslng  this  figure  as  a  bcMls  for  oomp<tnson. 
we  find  that  the  inner-clty  sample  perfonned 
at  or  below  chance  on  four  of  tbe  six  prob- 
lem sets.  Indeed,  only  on  tbe  easiest  problem 
set  (S,P,  :  same  atse  packages  priced  as  sin- 
gle items) ,  did  they  score  substantially  above 
the  chance  expectation  of  30.  Tbe  suburban- 
store  sample,  on  tbe  other  hand,  performed 
oonsiderably  above  tbe  chance  expectation 
on  all  problem  seta,  except  tboee  at  tbe  third 
level  of  the  else  variable. 

Since  only  a  few  problems  were  Included  In 
each  problem  set.  It  Is  of  Interest  to  examine 
the  tntemal  consistency  of  each  set.  This 
"Item  analysis"  was  accompllsbed  by  com- 
puting separate  two-way  analyses  of  vari- 
ance on  the  second  response  meastire  for 
problems  at  each  of  the  five  ordinal  positions 
In  eacb  set.  The  results  of  these  ten  compu- 
tations (five  for  each  sample)  revealed  sta- 
tistically slgnlflcant  effects  (p<.01)  for  the 
slEe  variable  on  all  ten  analyses;  a  similar, 
although  leas  marked,  effect  obtained  for  the 
price  variable.  In  that  nine  of  the  ten  analyses 
yielded  p-valties  less  than  .05.  Together  these 
two  results  Indicate  that  the  two-dimen- 
sional model  of  difficulty  In  price  oomparl- 
sons  reoelved  empirical  support  not  only  from 
the  findings  for  the  total  problem  set,  but 
from  the  findings  for  the  individual  prob- 
lems as  well. 

A  final  data  analysis  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  respondent  motivation  In  performing 
the  problem-solving  tasks.  Earlier  we  found 
that  performance  deteriorated  on  tbe  more 
difficult  problems  to  a  near-chance  response 
level  for  the  suburban-store  sample,  and  to 
chance  or  below  for  the  inner-clty-store 
sample.  A  possible  explanation  for  this 
finding  is  that  these  respondents  did  not 
take  the  difficult  problems  serlotisly,  and 
simply  reqwnded  In  each  Instance  by  offering 


the  first  answer  which  occurred  to  them.  This 
line  of  reasoning  suggests  that  the  time  taken 
by  respondents  on  tbe  problem  sets  at  the 
higher  levels  of  the  size  and  price  variables 
should  be  about  the  same  as  (or  possibly  leas 
than)  that  taken  for  the  problem  seta  at 
the  lower  levels  of  the  two  variables.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  total  times  for  problem  sets 
yielded  no  support  for  this  ejqtlaiuitlon. 
While  marked  differences  were  foimd  be- 
tween tbe  two  samples,  wlthln-sample  find- 
ings showed  a  trend  toward  more  respond- 
ent time  allocated  to  the  problem  sets  at  the 
higher  levels  of  the  two  variables.  Looking 
first  at  the  first  level  of  the  price  variable, 
we  find  that  the  problem-set  means  (In 
seconds)  for  the  Inner-clty  store  sample  on 
the  first,  second,  and  third  levels  were  S0.7, 
72J,  and  7U,  respectively;  the  correspond- 
ing values  for  the  suburban-store  sample 
were  89.6,  147.9,  and  178Ji.  Looking  next 
at  the  second  level  of  the  price  variable, 
we  find  that  tbe  problem-set  means  at 
the  first,  second,  and  third  levels  of  tbs 
size  variable  were  04.7,  87.0,  and  89.3,  re- 
q>ectlvely  for  the  Inner-clty-store  sanq>le, 
and  97.7,  187.4,  and  2083,  respectively  for 
the  suburban-store  sample.  Two-way  analy- 
ses of  variance  for  these  results  yielded 
statistically  slgnlflcant  effects  (p  <.0I),  for 
tbe  size  and  price  variablee  for  each  of  tbe 
two  samples. 

In  summary,  the  restilts  for  the  two  re- 
sponse measures  provided  strong  support  for 
the  two  dimensional  model  of  difficulty  In 
prtoe-oomparlsons.  They  also  revealed  that 
the  size  variable  bad  a  greater  effect  on  per- 
formance than  tbe  prloe  variable.  Particu- 
larly noteworthy  were  tbe  high  internal  oon- 
slstency  (for  Individual  problems)  and  ex- 
ternal consistency  (for  tbe  two  samples)  of 
theee  findings. 

DiacuuUm 

In  lnteti>retlng  the  findings  of  Study  3, 
one  may  gain  the  impression  that  the  re- 
spondents' performance  would  have  been 
enor-frse  had  they  bad  dual-prloe  Informa- 
tion available  to  aeslst  them.  However,  this 
would  not  C4>pear  to  be  the  case.  One  of  the 
problem  sets  (8,P,:  same  size  packages,  sin- 
gle-item price)  called  for  tbe  aame  computa- 
tional operations  ss  wotild  a  dual-prloed 
problem  set  (simply  subtracting  one  single- 
Item  figure  from  another) ,  and  this  problem 
set  was  not  responded  to  correctly  by  aU  re- 
spondents. Since  the  two  problem  seU  make 
the  same  operational  demands  on  rsspond- 
ents,  the  means  for  the  S,P,  problem  set  (18 
for  the  umer-city-store  sample  and  4.8  for 
the  subtirban-store  sample)  would  appear  to 
be  reasonable  estimates  of  how  well  tbe  re- 
spwndents    would    have   performed   on   tbe 
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various  problem  sets  with  the  aid  of  dual- 
price  labeU. 

li  we  adopt  these  figures  as  our  estimates 
of  performance  under  dual-pricing  condi- 
tions, we  find  that  the  respondents  would 
lisve  benefited  moot  from  dual-pricing  labels 
for  the  problems  at  the  third  level  of  the 
jize  variable.  Indeed,  when  compared  to  the 
means  obtained  at  this  level,  our  estimated 
means  ttnder  dual-prlclng  conditions  are 
about  4  times  as  high  for  tbe  inner-clty-store 
sample  and  about  7  times  as  high  for  tbe 
suburban-store  sample.  At  the  second  level 
of  tbe  size  variable,  tbe  Inner-clty-store 
ratio  of  means  remains  approximately  the 
same,  while  the  suburban-store  ratio  drops 
to  a  value  of  about  2.6.  Thus  It  would  seem. 
If  our  estimate  of  performance  with  the  aid 
of  dual-price  labels  is  a  tenable  one,  that 
the  addition  of  the  labels  would  have  sub- 
stantially reduced  errors  on  tbe  more  diffi- 
cult problems  In  both  test  stores. 

Is  It  likely  that  these  results  generalize 
outside  the  experimental  settings?  An  affirm- 
ative answer  is  suggested  by  the  unusually 
high  consistency  exhibited  across  problems, 
response  measures,  and  samples.  However, 
before  such  a  positive  re^onse  can  be  re- 
ported with  confidence,  we  must  examine 
several  potential  threats  to  the  external  valid- 
ity of  the  findings  which  are  posed  by  sev- 
eral artificial  elements  present  In  tbe  test 
store  settings.  First  among  them  is  tbe  man- 
ner in  which  the  problems  were  presented 
to  the  respondents.  The  problems  were  pre- 
sented on  cards;  bad  actual  packages  on 
supermarket  shelves  been  employed  instead, 
it  may  well  be  that  somewhat  different  mean 
values  would  have  obtained  on  tbe  two  re- 
sponse measures  for  tbe  six  problem  sets. 
However,  It  is  less  clear  that  the  ratios  be- 
tween the  estimated  dual -pricing  means  and 
tbe  obtained  means  for  these  measures  would 
have  been  markedly  affected.  In  other  words, 
while  a  different  mode  of  presentation  for 
tbe  problem  sets  may  have  yielded  an  overall 
\x^f^r^>fft»  or  decrease  In  tbelr  difficulty  level. 
It  seems  less  likely  that  the  positions  of  tbe 
problem-set  means  relative  to  the  estimated 
dual-pricing  means  would  have  been  rad- 
ically altered. 

A  second  artificiality  concerns  the  fact  that 
task  motivation  was  induced  by  tbe  instruc- 
tions rather  than  by  an  expressed  desire  of 
the  respondents  to  compare  prioes.  Had  the 
motivation  been  of  a  less  artificial  character, 
once  again,  we  might  have  found  an  overall 
Increase  or  decrease  in  performance  on  the 
various  problem  sets,  but  here,  as  before, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  ratios 
between  the  estimated  dual-pricing  means 
and  the  obtained  means  would  have  been 
serlotisly  affected  by  such  a  change  In  mo- 
tivational state. 

A  third  artificial  element  was  the  multiple- 
choice  nature  of  the  price-comparison  prob- 
lems. It  seems  clear  that  a  free  response  mode 
would  have  resulted  in  even  poorer  perform- 
ance than  that  which  was  found,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  more  difficult  problems.  Indeed, 
when  such  a  response  mode  was  tried  in  a 
pre-test  of  tbe  interview  schedule,  many 
respondents  refused  to  solve  the  problems 
at  the  higher  levels  of  the  size  variable, 
olalmlng  that  they  were  too  difficult. 

Finally,  a  foiulh  artificiality  concerns  tbe 
choices  of  multiple-Item  prices  for  the  prloe- 
oomparison  problems.  Our  selections  were 
limited  to  two-for  prices  even  though  higher 
multiples  are  often  employed  by  super- 
markets. Had  such  higher  multiples  been 
used.  It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  two 
price  levels  would  have  differed  by  a  larger 
margin  on  tbe  two  response  measiu-es.  It  Is 
even  possible  that  the  eta-square  values  for 
tbe  price  variable  would  have  approximated 
those  for  tbe  size  variable. 

To  sum  tip,  while  several  artificial  elements 
were  present  in  the  two  test  settings.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  served  to  Inflate  mark- 
edly tbe  ratios  of  the  estimated  dual-prlclng 
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fneariB  to  t;he  mffyT"*  of  the  problem  sets. 
Indeed,  in  two  instances,  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  these  ratios  might  actually  be 
higher  in  other,  non-test  settings. 

What  signlflcar.ce  can  be  assigned  to  the 
study  findings?  Perhaps  of  greatest  practical 
value  is  the  data-derived  inference  that  dual- 
prlce-label  usage  is  likely  to  result  in  a  re- 
duction in  difficulty  level  for  aU  but  the  very 
easiest  of  price-comparison  problems  (tboee 
with  same-size  packages  and  single-item 
prices).  Also  noteworthy,  both  theoretically 
and  methodologically,  is  the  operational 
model  provided  for  categorizing  products 
with  respect  to  the  difficulty  they  pose  to 
price-comparison  shoppers.  Once  having 
identified  the  sizes  and  prices  for  the  various 
packages  in  a  product  class,  one  can  deter- 
mine the  difficulty  levels  which  are  likely  to 
be  associated  with  price  comparisons  of  oom- 
peting  package  pairs.  Such  pairs  would  no 
doubt  include  different  brands  in  packages 
of  approximately  the  same  size,  as  well  as 
different-sized  packages  of  the  same  brand. 

Policy  iTnplicationa  of  the  two  studies 
In  addition  to  tbe  question  of  economic 
feasibility  (which  was  not  considered  In  the 
two  studies) ,  two  questions  appear  to  be  cen- 
tral to  policy  discussions  of  dual  pricing  pro- 
grams. These  questions,  which  were  posed  In 
slightly  different  form  earlier  in  this  report, 
are  as  follows: 

1.  What  proportions  of  shc^pers  would  tise 
the  dual -price  labels? 

2.  How  effectively  would  these  shoppers 
make  shopping  decisions  without  this  aid? 

Answers  to  these  questions  would  un- 
doubtedly prove  helpful  to  those  parties  re- 
sponsible for  determining  whether  dual-price 
labels  should  be  adopted  by  American  super- 
markets. For  example,  assuming  that  costs 
are  modest,  should  we  find  that  many  con- 
sumers tise  tbe  labels,  arguments  for  tbelr 
adoption  would  gain  support.  And  Indeed, 
further  support  would  result  If  the  evidence 
should  reveal  that  shoppers  are  not  able  to 
compare  prices  effectively  without  the  aid  of 
dual -price  labels. 

What  do  the  study  results  have  to  say 
about  these  questions?  With  regard  to  the 
first  one,  tbe  restilts  of  Study  1  Indicate  that 
a  substantial  minority  of  tbe  suburban-store 
saQ^>le  and  a  sonMwhat  smaller  minority  of 
the  Inner-clty-store  sample  reported  that 
they  bad  tised  tbe  dual -price  labtfs  while 
sboppUng  in  the  test  stores.  And  It  would 
appear  that  most  of  these  reepondent-tisers 
had  continued  to  use  the  labels  beyond  the 
early  period  of  the  dual-prlclng  program. 
Finally,  most  of  the  users  In  both  test  stores 
reported  that  the  labels  were  helpful,  pri- 
marily as  a  device  for  realizing  savings  In 
their  supermarket  expenditures. 

Interesting  as  these  findings  may  be.  It  Is 
by  no  means  certain  that  they  would  gen- 
eralize to  other  populations  and  to  future 
time  periods.  Hopeftilly,  future  research  with 
other  customer  populations  and  other  de- 
sign parameters  will  provide  answers  to  these 
questions.  While  we  await  tbe  results  of 
these  studies,  our  findings  should  be  viewed 
with  caution;  they  represent  a  first  approxi- 
mation of  an  answer  to  the  question  of  irtuit 
proportion  of  the  shopping  public  would 
use  dual-prloe   labels. 

Tbe  second  of  our  two  questions  Is  oon- 
cemed  with  how  effectively  shoppers  are 
able  to  make  price  comparisons  without  the 
dual-price-label  aid.  The  results  for  Study  2 
suggest  that,  except  for  the  simplest  com- 
parisons (two  packages  of  the  same  size, 
priced  as  single  items),  shoppers  are  not 
able  to  compare  tbe  prices  of  supermarket 
packages  effectively  without  the  aid  of  dual- 
price  labels.  They  further  suggest  that  for 
comparisons  involving  different-sized  pack- 
ages, dual-price-label  usage  is  likely  to  re- 
sult In  a  substantial  reduction  In  difficulty 
level;  Indeed,  our  figtires  indicate  that  label 
usage  may  Increase  the  number  of  correctly 
made  cost  comixarlsoits  Involving  such  pack- 
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ages  by  factors  ranging  from  2.5  to  7.  Our 
findings  also  reveal  that  pricing  practtoee 
significantly  affect  the  difficulty  of  consum* 
er  price-comparisons.  In  particular,  pack* 
ages  which  ate  multiple  priced  were  fOtmd 
to  be  more  difficult  to  compare  than  pack- 
ages which  were  priced  as  single  items. 

Not  only  do  the  Study  2  findings  relate 
importantly  to  the  second  of  otir  two  ques- 
tions, but  they  also  shed  light  on  tbe  value 
of  past  legislative  efforts  In  the  packaging 
field.  As  Indicated  earlier,  the  Federal  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  of  1908  contailns  a 
provlslun  for  adopting  voluntary  sise  stand- 
ards by  industry  for  products  with  an  exces- 
sive pyrollferation  of  package  sizes.  Since  tbe 
passage  of  this  law,  a  reduction  in  package 
sizes  has  resulted  for  some  30  product  cate- 
gories (Jensen,  1969). 

Examination  of  tbe  new  package  standards 
for  these  products  In  relation  to  the  Study  2 
model  of  difficulty  In  price-comparisons,  sug- 
gests that  these  efforts  to  reduce  proliferation 
may  offer  llttie  assistance  to  comparison 
shoppers,  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  these 
indtistry  efforts  have  not  dealt  with  pricing 
practices.  As  a  result,  the  potential  benefits 
of  a  reduction  in  tbe  number  of  package 
Glzes  may  be  negated  by  a  supermarket  op- 
erator who  chooses  to  price  the  new  packages 
as  multiple  items.  Second,  even  thotigh  the 
number  of  packages  in  a  product  class  Is 
greatly  reduced,  comparison-shoppers  a^re 
still  faced  with  the  problem  of  comftaring  the 
costs  of  different  package  sizes  within  the 
product  class.  As  Indicated  earlier,  our  re- 
sults revealed  that  comparisons  of  different 
package  sizes  were  very  difficult  for  tbe  re- 
spondents in  our  two  samples.  And  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  were  comparisons  of  package  pairs 
for  which  the  larger  quantity  value  was  ft 
non-multiple  of  tbe  smaller.  Unfortunattiy, 
many  of  the  new  package  size  standards 
adopted  by  Industry  are  of  this  non-mtiltlple 
force.  For  example,  the  values  for  toothpaste 
(In  otinces)  are  1.76,  3.25,  5.00,  6.78,  and  8.75; 
the  values  for  powdered  detergents  (also,  in 
ounces)  are  20,  22,  49,  64,  84,  and  92. 

All  this  Is  not  to  say  that  Industry  efforts 
toward  eltm mating  the  proUf eratton  of  pack- 
age slass  have  yielded  no  benefits  to  ocon- 
parlscQ-shoppers.  The  benefits,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  limited  to  prloe  comparisons  of 
different  product  brands.  With  fewer  package 
sizes  In  a  product  oatagory.  It  Is  m<»e  likely 
thatt  competing  brands  will  be  sold  In  pack- 
ages of  tbs  same  slae;  thus  cross-brand  cotn- 
parisoos  should  be  facilitated.  However, 
onoe  again,  we  note  that  this  benefit  may  be 
loot.  In  part  or  whole.  If  these  packages  are 
multiply  priced  by  supermarkets. 

We  conclude  by  noting  that  tbe  e~i<«g« 
of  tbe  two  studies  have  not  spoksa  directly 
to  the  qusetlon  of  what  policy  position 
should  be  adopted  on  duai-prlce  labels.  This, 
however.  Is  not  an  approptiats  role  tor  re- 
search on  matters  of  policy.  As  miim^^w  has 
suggested:  "The  ptirpoee  of  social  sdenoe 
reeeaich  should  be  to  deepen,  broaden,  and 
extend  tbe  pollcy-maker'a  capacity  for  Jtidg- 
ment — ^not  to  provide  Mm  with  answers 
(1960,  p.  167)."  By  documenting  consumer 
reaction  to  dual-price  labels  in  two  super- 
markets, as  well  as  consumer  performance  on 
a  series  of  prioe-oomparlson  problems.  It  Is 
our  hope  that  the  two  studies  have  served 
this  purpose. 
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Afpxksix  a 

■  IntervietB  S<Aedule»  for  the  Two  Studies 

The  three-page  Interviews  schedule  en»- 
ployed  m  Study  1  appears  on  page  88,  89.  an<l 
90.  Only  one  form  (B)  of  the  second  page  i9 
presented.  Form  A  Is  Identical  to  It  excej* 
that  It  lists  a  different  set  of  products,  (see 

P^e  11)- 

A  two-page  interview  schedule  was  env- 
ployed  In  Study  2.  Two  forms  of  the  firat 
page  were  used,  one  relating  to  problems  af 
the  first  level  of  the  size  variable,  and  the 
orther  relating  to  problems  at  the  second  an<l 
third  levels  of  this  variable.  These  appear  ot 
pages  91  and  9X  The  second  page  of  the  two^- 
page  interview  schedule  was  Identical  to  th« 
third  page  of  the  Study  1  schedule,  whidi 
appears  on  page  00. 

Arpsxroix  B 

An  Analysis  of  Four  Choices  of  Unit  for 

Dital-Pnei*g  Programs 

'  What    follows    Is    a    discussion    of    th^ 

strengths  and  weaknesses  of  various  cbolcep 

of  tmlt  for  dual-prtclng  programs. 

1.  Tbe  Ounce:  A  Universal  Measure 

The  one  general-purpose  measure! 
imlt  for  both  dry  and  liquid  products  Is, 
oourse.  the  ounce.  The  chief  attraction 
tMn  choice  of  unit,  both  oonceptnally  and 
practically.  Is  Its  simplicity.  Only  one  unit 
need  be  employed  by  supermarket  personnel 
in  generating  and  displaying  per-measure 
prices  and  by  the  economy-minded  con- 
sumers who  would  make  use  of  this  Informat- 
tlon. 

The  disadvantages,  however,  are  several. 
Interestingly,  they  are  all  manifestations  df 
a  common  underlying  problem— the  Inaii- 
proprlatenees  of  this  unit  for  the  many  super- 
market products  Which  are  usxially  quantified 
In  larger  units  (e.g.  granulated  sugar,  family 
fiour,  and  liquid  bleach).  A  first  so\irce  df 
concern  Is  that  per-ounoe  pricing  for  these 
products  may  tend  to  create  a  false  impres- 
sion of  negligible  price  differences  across 
package  sizes  and  brands.  For  example,  a 
difference  of  a  qu£u^:er  of  a  cent  per  ounoe 
for  two  competing  brands  of  family  flour  ma^ 
ai^jear  to  be  insignificant  to  a  comparison 
shopper.  As  a  result,  she  may  not  take  tqe 
trouble  to  mulUply  this  figure  by  the  30 
ounces  In  tbe  6  lb.  bag  she  Is  conslderlog 
buying,  and  thus  not  discover  that  a  sulj- 
stantlal  savings  (20^)  would  be  realized  fdr 
every  five  p>ounds  ptuchased.  . 

A  second  problem,  touched  upon  in  this 
example,  relates  to  the  need  for  fraction^ 
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cents  or  thlTd-{daoe  decimals  in  the  pres- 
entation of  per-ounce  prices.  The  problem 
here  is  not  one  of  generating  this  additional 
information  but  rather  one  of  comprehend- 
ing It.  Consumers  are  acciistocned  to  using 
prloe-pw-pound  Information  In  buying  meat 
and  produce,  but  In  these  Instances  the  price 
presented  Is  a  concrete  whole-cents  or  doUar- 
and-cents  figure:  a  fractional-cent  figure, 
however.  Is  an  abeitractlon  whose  meaning 
may  be  missed  by  many  consumers,  and 
particularly  by  those  who  lack  the  educa- 
tional background  to  understand  this  In- 
formation. 

A  third  problem  Is  that  even  with  a  full 
understanding  of  per-ounce  prices,  compari- 
son shoppers  will  often  have  to  perform 
highly  complex  multiplications  and  conver- 
sions in  order  to  translate  the  per-otmce 
price  difference  between  packages  being  com- 
pared to  the  quantity  being  purchased.  To 
take  a  case  in  point,  a  constuner  interested  In 
knowing  the  savings  to  be  realized  by  buying 
a  large  as  compared  to  a  small  box  of  a 
particular  brand  of  powdered  detergent, 
would  first  have  to  find  tbe  difference  In 
price  per  ounce  for  two  containers,  next  con- 
vert the  pounds-and-ounces  units  of  the 
large  box  to  ounces  and  finally  multiply  the 
per-ounce  difference  by  the  obtained  number 
of  ounces.  Should  the  per -ounce-price  differ- 
ence be  a  three-digit  figure,  and  the  number 
of  ounces  In  the  large  box.  a  two-digit  figure. 
the  shopper  In  this  example  would  be  faced 
with  the  nearly  Impossible  task  of  multi- 
plying a  two-digit  number  by  a  three-digit 
number  In  her  head.  And  it  should  be  noted 
that  while  conversion  from  the  larger  unit 
to  ounces  Is  iisually  facilitated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  quantity  Information  on  packages 
In  both  units  (in  the  case  of  powdered  deter- 
gents, pounds  and  ounces  as  well  as  ounces 
alone),  this  dual  mode  of  presentation  is 
often  not  employed  for  large  package  sizes 

To  sum  up.  It  appears  that  per-ounce 
pricing,  while  appealing  on  the  grounds  of 
parsimony  and  universality,  suffers  from  a 
variety  of  deficiencies  which  would  tend  to 
minimize  substantial  price  differences  for 
many  products,  and  perhaps  more  critically. 
to  pose  real  problems  of  mental  arithmetic 
(multiplication  and  conversion)  for  prlce- 
conscloxis  constimers.  In  addition,  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  fractional  cents  or 
third -pi  ace  decimals,  a  seemingly  essential 
ingredient  In  any  per-ounce-prtclng  system. 
would  appear  to  Introduce  additional  strains 
on  the  cognitive  processes  of  many  consumers. 

2.  The  Pound  and  Pint:  Measures  Based  on 
Product  Contents 

A  step  in  the  direction  of  remedying  some 
of  the  aforementioned  deficiencies  may  be 
realized  by  Introducing  one  measure  for  dry 
products  and  another  for  liquids.  Since  pack- 
ages for  most  dry  products  are  quantified  in 
units  of  a  pound,  this  would  appear  to  be 
the  natural  choice  for  these  products.  For 
similar  reasons,  the  pint,  or  perhaps  the 
quart,  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  choice 
for  liquid  products. 

While  the  three  problems  identified  for  per- 
ounce  pricing  do  not  disappear  with  this  dual 
measure  system,  they  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  In  magnitude.  Since  many 
products  are  quantified  in  the  larger  pound- 
or-plnt  \uilts,  one  can  expect  less  consumer 
under-reactton  to  per-pound-or-plnt  price 
differences,  less  need  for  fractional-cent  in- 
formation, and  fewer  and  less  complex  multi- 
plication and  conversion  operations.  (Iron- 
ically, It  Is  entirely  possibly  that  the  pound- 
pint  system  would  cause  purchasers  of  cer- 
tain products  to  over-react  to  stated  unit- 
price  differences.  For  products  customarily 
quantified  in  ounce  units,  such  as  toothpaste, 
froeen  fruit  Juices,  and  Instant  coffee,  the 
dual-pricing  system  may  well  mislead  many 
unwary  shoppers  into  believing  that  price 
differences  between  packages  are  imusually 
large.) 
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3.  Individual  Product-Based  Measures:  The 
Ultimate  In  Flexibility 

A  f\irther  step  toward  alleviating  the  prob- 
lems of  the  per -ounce-pricing  system  would 
be  accomplished  with  the  Introduction  of  a 
truly  flexible  system  in  which  the  choice  of 
unit  would  be  Individually  made  for  each 
supermarket  product  based  upon  the  cus- 
tomary quantification  practices  for  packages 
of  the  product.  Such  a  system  might  well 
employ  ounces  for  Instant  coffee,  pounds  for 
ground  coffee,  pints  for  liquid  detergents, 
and  quarts  for  whole  milk. 

The  expected  gains  In  consimier  under- 
standing  of  unit-price  differences  and  ease  of 
use  of  this  information  would  be  accom- 
plished at  a  higher  Initial  cost  in  establishing 
such  a  varlable-vmlt  system.  Individual 
choices  of  appropriate  measures  would  have 
to  be  made  for  hundreds  of  supermarket 
products  and  while  many  of  these  choices 
would  be  straightforward,  many  others  would 
not.  A  critical  consideration  here  Is  whether 
or  not  one  xmlt  or  several  are  customarily 
used  to  present  quantity  Information  for  the 
various  package  sizes  in  a  product  category. 
For  example,  all  Instant  coffee  Jars,  regard- 
less of  size,  are  quantified  by  the  oimce,  but 
bottles  of  liquid  bleach  typically  vise  three 
different  units,  namely  the  pint,  quart,  and 
gallon.  Thus  the  ounce  would  appear  to  be 
the  appropriate  unit  for  Instant  coffee,  but 
It  is  not  clear  which  of  the  three  liquid  bleach 
units  should  be  selected  for  this  product. 

In  simamary  then,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  choice  of  units  to  present  per- 
measure  prices  may  seriously  affect  consumer 
comprehension  and  utilization  of  this  infor- 
mation. Per-measure-prlclng  systems  which 
use  a  single  unit,  the  ounce,  for  all  products, 
would  seem  to  be  the  least  helpful  to  cost- 
conscious  consumers  and  systems  which  em- 
ploy a  variety  of  units,  each  Individually 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  quantification 
practices  for  the  various  products  packages, 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  helpful.  Some- 
where In  between  these  two  extremes  we 
would  find  the  dual-pricing  system  employ- 
ing the  pound  as  the  unit  for  dry  products 
and  the  pint  or  quart  as  the  unit  for  liquid 
products. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  this  discus- 
sion of  pricing  systems  Is  not  entirely  aca- 
demic, in  that  all  three  systems  have  been 
used  by  supermarkets  to  present  dual-price 
information.  If  tests  of  consumer  reaction 
to  these  varioiis  systems  are  conducted,  an 
opportunity  may  be  afforded  for  testing  the 
validity  of  the  hypotheses  set  forth  here. 

Before  concluding  this  discussion  of  per- 
measure-prlclng  systems,  let  us  look  briefly 
at  a  qualitatively  different  kind  of  system, 
one  which  would  offer  consumption-weighted 
unit  prices  to  supermarket  shoppers.  With 
such  a  system,  the  number  of  units  of  a 
supermarket  product  consumed  over  a  fixed 
time,  say  a  year,  by  a  "typical  family  unit", 
would  be  estimated  and  this  figure  wovild 
be  multiplied  by  each  of  the  per-measure 
prices  for  the  various  packages  in  the  product 
category.  The  results  of  these  multiplica- 
tions would  then  be  displayed  on  super- 
market price  labels.  Thus,  for  example.  If 
we  were  to  find  that  a  "typical  family"  used 
50  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  a  year,  a  6 
lb  bag  selling  at  lOt  a  pound  would  be  as- 
signed a  value  of  IS.OO.  and  a  10  lb  bag  sell- 
ing at  9<  a  pound  would  be  assigned  a  value 
of  $4.50. 

The  primary  advantage  of  such  a  system  Is 
that  is  calls  the  shopper's  attention  to  what 
may  well  be  a  more  meaningful  basis  for 
price  comparisons  for  many  supermarket 
products.  Instead  of  asking  how  much  would 
be  saved  by  buying  one  package  of  Brand  X  as 
compared  to  one  package  of  Brand  T.  a  shop- 
per using  consumption-weighted  unit  prices 
would  ask  how  much  annual  savings  woiold 
be  realized  through  the  continued  purchase 
of  one  brand  instead  of  the  other.  Without 
consxunptlon-welghted  unit  prices,  a  shopper 
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might  react  sinUlarly  to  identical  price  dif- 
ferences between  two  brands  of  granulated 
lugttr  and  two  brands  of  table  salt;  with 
consumption-weighted  unit  prioes,  a  larger 
numerical  difference  would  be  presented 
for  granulated  sugar  than  for  table  salt 
(since  more  sugar  is  consumed  by  American 
families),  and  as  a  result,  our  hypothetical 
(hopper  may  decide  that  only  In  the  case 
of  granulated  sugar  would  substantial  sav- 
ings be  realized  by  buying  the  less  expen- 
sive brand. 

What  are  the  weaknesses  of  a  consump- 
tion-weighted pricing  system?  P^erhaps  most 
critical  is  the  problem  of  identifying  a  typi- 
cal family  unit  with  which  shoppers  from  the 
total  spectrum  of  the  American  population 
could  Identify.  How  is  an  elderly  widow  with 
limited  funds  to  Interpret  the  50  cents  differ- 
ence between  the  6  and  10  lb.  bags  of  sugar 
cited  in  our  example,  when  this  difference 
obviously  relates  to  a  family  unit  which  uses 
far  more  of  this  product  than  she  does.  Slmi- 
luly,  how  is  a  shopper  for  a  large  family  to 
apply  the  50  cents  figure  to  her  household, 
knowmg  that  it  severely  underestimates  the 
annual  savings  she  would  realize  by  buying 
tbe  10  lb.  bag  rather  than  the  5  lb.  bag.  And 
even  families  of  the  same  size  and  composi- 
tion as  our  "typical  family  unit"  would  vary 
considerably  In  their  annual  consumption  of 
various  supermarket  products.  Ethnic  and 
regional  considerations  as  well  as  Individual 
differences  in  personal  and  family  style  fac- 
tors all  contribute  to  the  possibility  that  o\u 
"typical  family  unit"  would  represent  noth- 
ing more  than  a  statistical  abstraction. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  it  Is  per- 
haps not  surprising  that  no  supermarket  has 
experimented  with  a  consumption-weighted 
per-measure-priclng  system.  In  addition  to 
tbe  problem  of  selecting  a  "typical  family 
unit,"  Is  the  further  problem  of  securing  con- 
sumption data  for  the  hundreds  of  super- 
market products  used  by  this  family  unit. 
Nevertheless,  the  system  does  offer  certain 
unique  advantages  to  cost-conscious  con- 
sumers, and  It  would  seem  that  an  empirical 
test  of  consumer  resurtlon  to  a  pilot  pricing 
program  of  this  kind  would  be  a  most  worth- 
while imdertaklng. 


ONE  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OP 
GUY  VANDER  JAQT 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  In  1966. 
when  I  left  my  seat  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  people  of  Michigan's  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  wisely  chose  a  very  able, 
young  State  senator  as  my  successor.  He 
Is  Representative  Gut  Vandeh  Jagt, 

Having  foUowed  the  brilliant  career  of 
Out  Vandbr  Jagt  from  his  high  school 
days,  and  having  played  a  personal  role 
In  encouraging  him  to  enter  politics  in 
the  first  place.  I  am  not  the  least  bit  sur- 
prised that  in  5  short  years  Congressman 
Vander  Jagt  has  established  himself  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  an  out- 
standing legislator,  highly  respected  by 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  polit- 
ical aisle. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  informative  arti- 
cle about  Congressman  Vanser  Jagt  ap- 
pears in  the  current  April  issue  of  Har- 
pers Magazine.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tt»t  the  article,  written  by  John  Corry, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Onz  Dat  m  THX  Lm  or  Otrr  VAmm  Jagt 

(R.-MicH.) 

(By  John  Corry) 

The  Congressman  Is  ready  to  tie  Ws  shoe- 
laces, having  waited,  as  he  does  every  morn- 
ing, untu  he  has  stepped  on  tbe  escalator 
that  rises  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  Longworth 
House  Office  Building,  where  he  has  parked 
his  car,  and  Is  ascending  to  the  basement, 
where  he  can  take  an  elevator  to  his  office  on 
the  second  floor.  The  Congressman  ties  his 
shoelaces  with  a  certain  grace  and  style,  the 
idea  being  that  before  he  gets  on  the  escala- 
tor going  up,  he  vinil  glance  at  the  escalator 
coming  down,  and  see  if  there  Is  anyone  on 
It  he  knows.  The  Congressman  Is  an  affable 
man.  which  Is  one  reason  he  Is  a  successful 
politician,  and  he  knows  a  good  many  people 
in  and  about  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  is  one  reason  he  is  a  sound  Congress- 
man, and  if  he  bends  too  quickly  to  tie  bis 
shoelaces  while  he  Is  on  the  up  escalator,  he 
might  pass  without  seeing  someone  on  the 
down  escalator  to  whom  he  might  want  to 
nod.  There  is  a  lot  of  civility  In  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  while  this  can  be  one 

man's    ,    It    is    another    man's    good 

manners,  and  without  It  the  Congressmen 
might  fly  at  one  another's  throats  and  never 
get  around  to  doing  any  business  at  all.  On 
this  particular  morning  the  Congressman,  an 
Intensely  disorganized  man  who  can  get  on 
the  escalator  with  a  pair  of  socks  or  Jockey 
shorts  in  one  hand  because  he  has  forgotten 
to  pack  them  In  the  overnight  bag  he  Is 
carrying  in  the  other  hand,  is  completely  un- 
encumbered, and  so  with  both  hands  free, 
and  after  saying  hello  to  a  Congressman  who 
was  on  the  down  escalator,  he  bends,  ties  his 
shoelaces,  and  straightens  himself  up  at  that 
precise  moment  he  reaches  the  top.  "There," 
he  says,  "I  used  six  seconds  that  I  might 
have  wasted." 

Now,  this  Is  whimsy,  a  ritual  observed  by 
the  Congressman  only  because  he  enjoys 
observing  it,  and  on  this  particular  morning 
there  Is  hardly  any  need  to  save  time  at  rJl. 
It  Is  a  day  in  December,  the  election  is  past, 
and  a  new  House,  with  flfty-slx  new  mem- 
bers, will  convene  in  less  than  a  month.  In 
fact,  tbe  Congress,  having  been  sluggish  In 
its  duties  In  the  f>ast  year.  Is  meeting  now 
mostly  BO  that  It  can  pass  appropriations  bills 
that  will  keep  the  great  creaking  machinery 
of  government  from  going  flat  broke,  and 
there  Is  not  much  of  a  sense  of  urgency 
about  even  that.  The  Congressman,  whose 
name  Is  Ouy  Vander  Jagt,  and  who  Is  a 
thlrty-nlne-year-old  Republican  from  the 
Ninth  District  In  Michigan,  will  spend  his 
day  not  being  caught  by  the  great  questions 
of  vrar  and  peace,  but  by  things  that  few 
people  outside  his  office  have  even  heard  of, 
which,  as  any  Congressman  will  tell  you, 
are  tbe  things  that  usually  engage  Con- 
gressman ansrway.  A  Congressman,  you  un- 
derstand, is  seldom  allowed  to  be  apocalyptic, 
which  Is  a  privilege  ordinarily  extended  only 
to  writers.  Ideologists,  and  a  few  show-busi- 
ness personalities;  and  although  the  mes- 
sianic complex  Is  rampant  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  Is  considered  bad  form 
to  show  it.  and  a  good  Congressman  does  not. 
Consequently,  on  this  quiet  day  in  the  House, 
when,  among  other  things,  seven  bills  and 
two  resolutions  will  be  Introduced,  when 
thirteen  bills  will  be  reported,  a  dozen  com- 
mittees will  meet,  and  an  uncounted  num- 
ber of  Congressmen  will  either  fall  flat  on 
their  faces  or  run  up  some  small  and  modest 
triumphs.  Congressman  Vander  Jagt,  rec- 
ognizing It  all  as  a  slow  day,  will  not  hurry  to 
his  office,  but  will  tarry,  saying  hello  to  u 
many  people  m  he  chooses,  and  move  through 
the  Longworth  House  Office  Building  with 
the  sure  tread  of  a  man  who  Is  absolutely 
delighted  to  be  predaely  where  he  is. 
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Vander  Jagt  was  made  to  hold  office,  being 
an  old  farm  boy  from  Cadillac,  Michigan  who 
vras  graduated  from  Yale  Divinity  School, 
then  left  a  pulpit  to  beo(»ne  a  television  newi 
commentator,  and  then  left  that  to  go 
through  law  school  and  become  a  trial  lawyer. 
In  1965  he  ran  for  the  State  Senate,  first 
telling  the  voters  that  If  he  won  he  would 
hold  no  other  job  than  elected  office,  and  be 
only  a  servant  of  tbe  people.  He  did  win,  and 
subsequently  the  members  of  the  press  gal- 
lery chose  him  as  the  outstanding  freshman 
in  the  State  Senate.  When  Senator  Patrick 
McNamara  died  in  l&M,  Oongromiman  Robert 
P.  Qriffin  waa  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
leaving  open  his  own  seat  In  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict, and  Vander  Jagt  chose  to  run  for  that. 
The  district,  made  up  of  eleven  counties  on 
the  weatem  shore  of  Michigan,  begins  about 
a  third  of  the  way  up  the  coast  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  state  and  stretches  Into  th« 
Straits  of  Mackinac,  which  la  close  to  the 
wonderfully  desolate  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

The  nice  thing  about  Michigan  Is  that 
while  politically  it  is  thought  of  as  being 
mostly  Detrcdt  and  a  few  outlying  commu- 
nities. It  includes  virtually  every  class  and 
oondltlon  of  America,  and  Vander  Jagt'a 
own  district,  which  la  mostly  rural  and  Re- 
publican, includes  a  county  that  is  moetly 
urban  and  Democratic.  Despite  that  oounty, 
which  he  carries  anyway,  the  only  truly  dif- 
ficult election  contests  that  Vander  Jagt  haa 
been  in  have  been  Republican  primarlee,  tha 
first  when  he  ran  for  the  State  Senate,  and 
the  second  when  be  ran  for  Griffin's  seat.  In 
that  second  primary,  his  opponent's  people 
distributed  a  particularly  scurrilous  broad- 
side which  charged,  among  other  things,  that 
Vander  Jagt  bad  been  in  and  out  of  mental 
Institutions  and  that  his  wife  had  had  some 
unknown  number  of  husbands  before  she  met 
him.  In  fact,  Vander  Jagt  bad  never  suffered 
an  emotional  ailment  and  his  wife  had  never 
been  married  before,  and  other  than  intro- 
ducing Vander  Jagt  to  the  particular  ugllnaM 
that  gets  entwined  In  the  political  process. 
the  broadside  induced  a  good  many  Republi- 
cans to  vote  for  lilm.  The  Michigan  Ninth  haa 
a  large  number  of  what  are  sometimes  called 
burghers,  who  do  not  much  care  for  dirty 
pool,  and  the  things  that  get  to  them  the 
moet  are  the  things  that  can  either  be  dis- 
missed as  home-and-motberhood  stuff  or 
h«  recognized  as  the  serious  concerns  of 
serious  people,  which  as  often  as  not  Is  what 
they  are.  Possibly,  these  concerns  are  most 
apparent  In  Ottawa  County,  the  southern- 
most county  in  Vander  Jagfs  district,  where 
a  man  must  search  long  and  bard  to  find  a 
fifth  of  Scotch,  and  where  moet  of  the  people, 
like  Vander  Jagt,  are  of  Dutch  descent. 

Vander  Jagt.  In  fact,  won  his  first  cam- 
paign In  Ottawa  County,  getting  elected 
president  of  the  student  body  at  Hope  Col- 
lege In  the  town  of  Holland,  when  a  particu- 
larly astute  campaign  manager  used  the 
slogan  "Fly  High  With  Ouy,"  and  insisted 
that  the  candidate  tppeiti  before  blm  each 
morning  fully  and  suitably  clothed,  Vander 
Jagt  even  then  having  an  unusual  tendency 
to  look  as  if  he  had  stood  in  the  middle  of  a 
room  and  his  clothes  had  dropped  on  hirn  at 
random.  At  Hope,  Vander  Jagt  also  won  near- 
ly every  speech  contest  that  waa  open  to  a 
college  student,  which  waa  Interpreted  as  a 
sign  that  he  would  later  make  it  In  any  of  the 
entertainment  arts,  all  of  which  he  more  or 
less  did,  while  finding  only  politics  sustain- 
ing enough  to  stay  with.  Vander  Jagt  stayed 
at  Yale  Divinity  School  largely  because  Rich- 
ard Nlebuhr  was  there,  and  he  regarded  Rich- 
ard as  a  more  Interesting  man  than  his 
brother  Relnhold. 

Later,  he  left  tbe  pulpit  of  his  Congrega- 
tional church  In  Cadillac  because  he  could 
find  nothing  suitable  to  preach  about  death. 
He  left  television  because  that  was  just  an- 
other branch  of  show  business,  and  he  went 
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ttirough  the  university  of  Michigan  Uw 
school  mottly  out  of  perversity.  A  <»»»  p*° 
oOled  him  in  on  his  arrival  and  said  »J*t 
Michigan  was  the  flneet  and  toughest  law 
school  about  and  that  it  was  Impoeslbl*  to 
get  through  without  the  utmost  devotion 
to  law  books  and  classes.  The  hell,  Vaader 
iafft  had  said,  and  subsequently  made  »t  a 
point  not  to  open  too  many  books,  and! not 
to  be  particularly  diligent  about  cWases 
either.  (PhlUp  A.  Hart,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan.  Is  suppoeed  to  have  gone 
through  Michigan  Law  School  without  o*en- 
tng  any  books.  He  was  graduated  No.  1  in 
his  class;  Vander  Jagt.  however,  only  Kade 
It  into  the  top  quarter.)  | 

When  Vander  Jagt  left  law  school,  he  went 
with  Warner,  Norcross  A  Judd.  the  biggest 
and  most  prosperous  law  firm  In  Wectem 
BCchlgan.  and  he  was  doing  Just  fine,  \jntll 
one  night,  answering  his  own  secret  urgtags, 
be  summoned  his  wife  Carol  and  annoulioed 
that  he  wanted  to  go  into  politics.  He  'did, 
running  that  first  race  for  the  State  Senate, 
and  being  fortunate  enough  to  have  ad  his 
Democratic  opponent  a  civilized  doctor  ♦rlth 
money,  who  said  to  him,  I  have  means,  and 
you  have  none;  I  shall  not  try  to  outsfend 
you,  but  we  will  debate  together,  and)  try 
the  campaign  on  the  issues.  This  they  did, 
arrlvmg  separately  with  their  wives  at  the 
schools.  Legion  halls,  and  churches  of  West- 
ern Michigan,  there  to  talk  about  Issues  and 
eaU  each  other  skunks  and  blackguards,  and 
ttxen  to  steal  away  separately  and  unlt«  for 
a  drink  in  some  place  where  they  would  not 
be  recognlred.  The  doctor  Is  still  the  most 
fcamldable  opponent  Vander  Jagt  has  fhced 
In  a  general  election,  and  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  Michigan  Ninth  Is  a  frail  vtesel 
Uictoed.  Once  Vander  Jagt  ran  agaln^  a 
fonner  minister,  poasesaed  of  an  enontious 
voice,  an  old  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  tbaJt  he 
jangled  a  lot,  and  firm  conviction  that  the 
only  thing  worth  talking  about  was  the 
p«ni  of  extending  aid  to  parochial  selaools. 
Another  time  he  faced  an  apple  farmer,  who 
iMgan  hla  speeches  by  saying.  "Hip,  hip, 
hooray  for  America."  and  never  got  muo%  be- 
yond th*t;  and  In  this  last  election  he  was 
op  against  a  union  official,  who  hardly  said 
anything  at  all. 

Nonetheless,  Vander  Jagt  has  remained 
an  aaslduous  campaigner.  In  1970,  he  re- 
turned to  his  district  forty-nine  t4mes, 
speaking  whenever  he  could  get  even  t^  or 
three  to  gather  In  his  name,  and  faithfully 
listening,  noddling,  and  trying  to  accede  to 
each  request  from  a  constituent,  no  mutter 
how  loony.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  Carol 
Vander  Jagt  organized  a  "Pry  for  Ouy,"  Which 
was  a  bratwurst  roast  In  the  sand  dunes 
alongside  Lake  Ifiohlgan,  charged  admis- 
sion at  tlOO  a  couple,  and  raised  •14,000  for 
the  campaign.  There  was  to  be  no  ^her 
money,  although  the  Democratic  orgatilza- 
tlon  In  the  Ninth,  which  Is  really  laboa  and 
Its  Committee  on  Political  Education 
(CX>PE),  had  more,  and  It  was  able  ti  use 
unions,  their  members  and  balls,  and  their 
mlneograph  machines  too.  This  mad4  the 
Ninth  one  of  the  few  districts  In  the  cofntry 
where  the  Democrats  spent  more  than  the 
Republicans,  although  any  Congressman 
from  the  Ninth  would  still  cherish  aa  en- 
dorsement frcHn  the  conservative  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action  infinitely  more 
than  he  would  one  from  the  APLM3IO. 
Vander  Jagt.  In  fact,  had  even  asked  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action  for  an  en- 
dorsement, and  throughout  the  campaign  he 
carried  a  copy  of  their  telegram  In  his  back 
pocket,  ready  to  whip  It  out  at  first  sl^t  of 
an  outraged  conservative.  Vander  Jagf  had 
voted  for  the  rat-control  bill,  and  h«  had 
voted  against  the  supersonic  transport.  He 
>}^  voted  for  the  Bouse  version  o^  the 
Cooper-Church  resolution,  which  ^ould 
have  required  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troope  from  Cambodia,  and  in  his  finest  and 
most  independent  hour  he  had  been  the  only 
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Republican  to  vote  against  a  military  appro- 
prlaUons  bill.  StlU,  a  defeat  was  Incon- 
ceivable, and  he  knew  It,  and  the  Democrats 
knew  It,  and  so  did  everyone  else.  COPE's 
campaign  had  not  been  particularly  good, 
and  there  were  defections  In  Its  ranks.  One 
night  Vander  Jagt  debated  a  union  leader 
who  stood  up  and  said,  "Well,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  Vander  Jagt  Is  my  friend  and 
I  like  him.  In  fact,  I  cant  thmk  of  much 
bad  to  say  about  him.  In  fact,  I  cant  think 
of  anything  bad  to  say  at  all."  Then  he  sat 
down.  Still,  politicians'  hopes  are  the  most 
fragile  of  things,  and  politicians  plunge  easily 
Into  despair.  On  election  night,  the  first  re- 
turn was  from  a  Democratic  precinct  In  the 
Democratic  city  of  Muskegon;  "214  for 
Rogers,  115  for  Vander  Jagt,"  a  voice  on  the 
phone  said.  "Dont  tell  Ouy.  It  will  only 
worry  him,"  Mrs.  Vander  Jagt  said,  looking 
stricken  herself.  Then  she  told  him  anyway, 
and  he  looked  stricken  too.  When  It  was  all 
over,  however,  he  had  won  with  87  per  cent 
of  the  vote,  and  he  had  even  carried  Muske- 
gon easily.  The  nejct  morning  Vander  Jagt 
was  outside  the  gates  of  a  factory,  awaiting 
the  men  as  they  came  to  work,  and  then 
thanking  them  for  their  support. 

So,  on  this  slow  day  In  the  House,  Vander 
Jagt  enters   the  office  on  the  second  floor 
Into  which  he  and  his  staff  lately  have  moved 
from  an  office  on  the  first  floor.  The  new 
office  Is  next  to  the  one  occupied  by  John 
Buchanan    of    Alabama,    and   Buchanan    Is 
supposed  to  have  the  best-looking  secretaries 
on  the  Hill,  one  of  whom  had  reached  an 
ephemeral   kind  of   fame   by   being  dropped 
from   the   staff   of  Senator  Joseph  Ty dings 
after  she  had  worked  as  a  bunny  In  a  Playboy 
club.  Now,  machiamo  Is  Important  to  Con- 
gressmen, being  one  of  the  things  they  use 
to   unite   themselves   when   politics   divides 
them,   and   a   Congressman   Is  only   paying 
another   Congressman   a   compliment   when 
be  suggests  that  he,  too.  Is  full  of  machismo. 
For  days   after  he   had   moved  In  next  to 
Buchanan,  Vander  Jagt  was  visited  by  Con- 
gressmen   who    would    say,    "Ouy,   you   old 
rascal,  how  did  you  ever  manage  to  get  this 
office?"  All  of  this  upset  Vander  Jagt's  own 
girls,  who  are  good-looking  themselves,  and 
Vander  Jagt,  trying  to  do  the  right  thing, 
told   them   that   they   probably    were    more 
efficient  than  Buchanan's  girls,  which  did  no 
good  at  all.  A  Congressman's  staff  Is  enor- 
mously Important  to  him,  handling  his  re- 
quests from  constituents  and  other  suppll- 
cants,  and  more  or  leas  seeing  to  It  that  the 
Congressman   does   not   disappear   under   a 
welter  of  trivia.  Among  his  other  allowances, 
a  Congressman  Is  permitted  to  hire  up  to 
thirteen  people,  and  to  pay  them  a  total  of 
•135,000.   Vamder   Jagt   has    four   secretaries 
and  an  administrative  assistant  worldng  for 
him  in  Washington,  and  one  full-time  man 
and  three  part-time  people  In  his  district. 
Every  so  often,  he  gets  In  other  people  for 
specific  tasks    (addressing   Christmas  cards, 
for  example),  and  he  Is  planning  to  hire  s 
former  professor  of  political  science,  who  will 
be  something  of  an  Idea  man.  The  Congres- 
sional  bureaucracy   measures  and   operates 
Itself  under  rules  that  no  one  man  can  ever 
know,  or  for  that  matter  ever  want  to  know. 
A  Congressman,  for  example.  Is  allowed  to 
get  a  new  steamer  trunk  at  the  start  of  each 
session  of  Congress  and  one  plant  a  month 
from  the  Botanical  Gardens.  He  Is  allowed 
to  spend  up  to  •3,500  a  year  for  stationery, 
but  if  be  takes  the  money  and  puts  It  m 
his  pocket.  It  Is  to  be  considered  Income.  The 
long  distance  calls  from  his  office  are  mea- 
sured  by   units,   with   one   minute  on   the 
phone  being  four  units,  and  the  office  may 
use  up  to  150,000  units  every  two  years. 

However,  If  the  calls  are  made  after  6:00 
pjn.  or  before  8:00  a.m.  on  something  called 
the  Federal  Telecommunications  System, 
they  are  free.  Salaries  for  staff  people  are 
figured  on  a  base  pay,  and  although  the 
base  pay  of,  say,  an  administrative  assistant 
may  be  only  •7,500,  his  actual  salary  may 
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be  •27,000.  A  Congressman  Is  allowed  one 
iree  trip  home  every  month,  while  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  are  allowed  two  a  year.  When 
Vander  Jagt  first  reached  the  Hoiise,  be  had 
to  supply  his  own  curtains  and  wastebas- 
kets.  Subsequently,  the  bureaucracy  shud- 
dered Into  action,  and  now  gnomes  from 
somewhere  bring  them  in  for  free. 

"Ouy,  these  are  the  calls  so  far, "  Peg  Mar- 
tin says  to  Vander  Jagt.  Mrs.  Martin  Is  the 
doyenne  of  the  staff,  a  pretty  woman  with 
gray  hair  who  reached  the  Hill  In  1939,  be- 
came enchanted  by  It,  and  never  left.  She  Is 
a  discreet  woman,  married  to  a  lobbyist  for 
the  oil  Industry,  and  one  way  or  another  she 
may   know   everyone  In  government.  When 
her  husband  gave  a  party  for  her  on  her 
thirtieth  anniversary  In  Congress,  even  Wil- 
bur Mills,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  came  to  celebrate,  and  Mills  Is 
a  man  with  such  small  use  for  parties  that 
he  would  grumble  when  President  Kennedy 
would  invite  him  to  dinner  at  the  White 
House.  Now  Mrs.  Martin  gives  Vander  Jagt 
his  messages,  arranging  them  so  that  the 
first  he  sees  Is  one  from  Russell  Train,  the 
President's  adviser  on  environmental  prob- 
lems. Vander  Jagt  calls  Train,  listens,  and 
says,    "Russell,    that's    Jiist   wonderful.    I'm 
absolutely  delighted,  and  thank  you,  thank 
you,  for  calling."   Vander  Jagt,   you  see.  Is 
the  ranking  Republican  on   the  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee, 
and  about  six  months  ago,  the  subcommittee 
went    to    the    White    House    environmental 
people  and  discussed  with  them  an  old  law 
that  forbade  Industry  from  befoxillng  inter- 
state  waters.   The  law.   In   fact,  had  been 
passed  In  1899,  but,  like  so  many  things  In 
government,  had  lain  molderlng  until  good 
men   wotild   put  their   hands  to   it.   Henry 
Reuss,  a  Democrat,  who  Is  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  brought  the  law  up  In 
hearings,  wrote   letters   about   It,  and  then 
went  around  and  made  speeches  about  It. 
Vander  Jagt,  being  a  Republican,  and  there- 
fore closer  to  the  White  House,  kept  talk- 
ing to  the  people  there,  and  two  weeks  ago 
he  got  to  Train  at  a  cocktail  party  and  in- 
sisted to  him  that  the  1899  law  should  In- 
deed be  resurrected.  Now  Train  had  called  to 
tell  him  that  the  Administration  would  soon 
Issue  an  Executive  Order,  declaring  that  the 
old  law  was  official  policy  and  that  enforce- 
ment  machinery   for   It   would   be   set   up. 
There  Is  nothing  simple  about  gcvemment, 
and   In   the  end   the   1899  law  wUl   Involve 
three  or  four  agencies  (all  of  which  will  have 
their  own  lobbyists) ,  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, a  couple  of  Congressional  commit- 
tees,    and    the    delicate    considerations    of 
partisan  politics.  Jobs  win  be  created,  reputa- 
tions  will   ooQapse,  and  some  staff  people 
wUl   weep  with  frustration.  Government  is 
like  that,  and  It  Is  easier  to  be  apocalyptic 
than  to  try  to  understand  It. 

So.  feeling  well  pleased  by  Train's  call,  and 
after  having  disposed  of  some  matters  of  no 
consequence.  Vander  Jagt  leaves  his  office  for 
the  House  gym.  The  gym,  deep  In  the  rocesaee 
of  the  Raybvim  Building,  Is  unmarked,  and 
It  Is  open  only  to  Congressmen,  who,  In  fact, 
do  a  good  deal  of  business  there.  It  Is  where 
they  can  be  good  fellows  together  and  where 
even  the  least  of  the  Congressmen  can  ap- 
proach a  committee  chairman,  naked  and 
alone  in  the  steam  room,  and  ask  for  a  favor- 
able ruling  on  his  bill.  Some  Congressmen 
spend  more  time  In  the  gym  than  do  others 
and  the  Republican  minority  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  for  example,  meets  there 
In  a  more  or  less  permanent  caucus.  Vander 
Jagt  himself  Is  the  president  of  the  gym. 
which  he  became  when  the  other  Congress- 
men voted  him  the  Bullshot  of  the  Tear 
Award.  This  Is  an  engraved  cup  that  osten- 
sibly Is  given  to  the  Congressman  who  cheats 
the  moBt  at  a  game  called  paddle  ball,  and 
argues  more  over  questionable  line  calls;  ac- 
tuaUy,  it  la  given  aa  a  mark  of  esteem,  and 
Vander  Jagt  treasures  It.  The  only  duty  of 
the  president  Is  to  preside  each  year  over  the 
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gym's  annual  dinner,  which  has  been  held 
in  eighteen  different  places  In  twenty  years, 
few  establlshmenU  being  willing  to  have  the 
Congressmen  as  guests  more  than  once.  At 
■ome  point  in  the  dinners.  Congressmen  be- 
gin to  soak  their  napkins  li  their  water 
glasses,  and  then  hurl  them  at  other  Con- 
gressmen. The  hilarity  Increases  after  that, 
and  otherwise  dignified  men  get  themselvee 
sodden  and  bespotted,  although  the  Oreat 
republic  Itself  always  survives. 

Nonetheless,  there  Is  a  majesty  about  the 
HoTise,  even  If  It  Is  not  always  apparent  In  Its 
members.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  curious  ways  of  politics  In  the  House, 
imlike  the  Senate,  do  not  allow  for  much 
majesty,  which  Is  why  Congressmen  are  In- 
flnltely  more  mterestlng  and  proportionately 
more  productive  than  Senators,  who  must 
strike  postiu-es  a  lot.  In  the  House,  It  Is 
sweatier,  so  to  speak,  and  more  intimate, 
and  there  Is  more  room  for  caprice.  Vander 
Jagt's  chief  and  abiding  interest,  for  exam- 
ple, has  been  the  envlrozunent,  and  his  most 
notable  project  has  been  the  establishment 
of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Park,  a 
tract  of  61,000  acres  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan.  For  years,  Phil  Hart  had  been  in- 
troducing a  Sleeping  Bear  bill  In  the  Senate, 
and  for  years  the  Senate  had  been  passing  It. 
In  the  House,  however,  the  bill  never  got  be- 
yond the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, whose  chairman,  Wayne  Asplnall  of 
Colorado,  always  declined  to  report  It  unless 
the  full  Michigan  delegation.  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  would  support  it. 

This  the  delegation  always  declined  to  do, 
and  Sleeping  Bear  would  always  die.  Shortly 
after  the  '68  elections,  however,  Vander  Jagt 
began  to  negotiate  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  with  the  Park  Servlc*   over  a 
new  Bleeping  Bear  bill,  one  that  might  please 
everyone,  tmd  after  ten  months  of  negotia- 
tion he  produced  It.  staying  all  the  time  In 
touch  with  Hart,  who  was  still  laboring  for 
Sleeping  Bear  in  the  Senate.  This  annoyed 
James  CHara,  a  D3mocrat.  who  was  Hart's 
dosest  colleague  in  the  Michigan   Congres- 
sional  delegation,   and   he   said    that   Hart 
should  be  dealing  with  him  and  not  with 
Vander  Jagt,  who  was.  after  all,  a  Republican. 
Consequently.  O'Hara  said,    he  woiild  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Vander  Jagt's  bill,  which 
meant,  of  course,  that  Asplnall  would  then 
reject  It  because   the  Michigan  delegation 
woiUd  be  divided.  Subsequently,  a  lobbyist 
for  the  WUderness  Society  got  to  O'Hara  and 
niggested  that  he  Introduce  his  own  bill, 
which  the  Michigan  Democrats  could  sign, 
while  the   Michigan   Republicans  could   go 
With   Vander   Jagt.    O'Hara   did,   confusing 
nearly  everyone,  and  inducing  John  Dingell, 
another  Democrat,  to  say  the  hell  with  it  and 
sign  both  bills.  Meanwhile,  the  Interior  De- 
partment,  which   had   been   working   with 
Vander  Jagt  on  bis  bill,  suddenly  and  inex- 
plicably said  that  It  liked  O'Hara's  better. 
This  enraged  Vander  Jagt,  who,  on  demanding 
an  explanation,  was  told  that  the  man  in  the 
toterlor   Department   who   knew    all   about 
Sleeping  Bear  was  on  vacation  and  that  some- 
one had  made  a  mistake.  The  department 
then  reversed  ItseU,  and  the  O'Hara  bill  was 
80  amended  that  It  really  became  the  Vander 
Jagt  bill,  even  though  O'Hara's  name  was  still 
oa  It.  Chairman  Asplnall,  however,  said  that 
a  bin  amended  that  much  was  a  mess,  and 
he  demanded  that  the  Michigan  delegation 
produce  a  clean  bill.  Of  course,  he  said,  it 
would  BtUl  have  to  be  supported  by  the  full 
delegation.  During  all  these  peregrinations, 
Martha  Orlfflths  of  Detroit,  a  Democrat,  had 
been  lobbying  for  her  own  bill  on  women's 
rights,  which  was  stuck  off  in  another  com- 
mittee. Mrs.  Griffiths  wanted  everyone  to  sign 
a  discharge  petition  to  force  the  committee 
to  release  the  bill,  but  O'Hara.  very  sensibly 
saying  that  it  was  a  bad  bill,  would  not  sign. 
This  so  angered  Mrs.  Orlfflths  that  she  said 
■he  would  not  support  the  Bleeping  Bear 
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bill.  But,  Martha.  Vander  Jagt  said,  that's  my 
bill.  I  know,  Mrs.  Griffiths  said,  but  that 
man's  name  Is  on  It.  But,  Martha.  Vander 
Jagt  said.  No.  Mrs.  Griffiths  said.  Nonetheless, 
Mrs.  Griffiths  said  that  she  would  visit  Aspl- 
nall, and  she  did,  telling  him  that  she  really 
did  like  the  bill,  but  that  she  simply  woxild 
not  sign  anything  that  said  O'Hara  on  top. 
Asplnall,  who  Is  seventy-four,  rather  liked 
the  idea  of  Mrs.  Griffiths  coming  to  him  that 
way,  and  so  he  said  that  his  committee 
would  report  the  bill  out.  even  without  h«r 
signature. 

Faithfully,  the  committee  did  report  the 
bill,   sending   it    to    the   Rules   Committee, 
which  was  to  decide  when  It  would  be  sent 
to  the  House  fioor,  where  its  passage  would 
be  as8xu:«d.  There  was.  of  course,  no  reason 
to  think  the  Rules  Committee  would  delay 
the  bill,  which  had  been  the  fruit  of  so  much 
labor   and   passion,   but   In   the  mysterious 
ways   of   Congress,   It   did,   and   once  again 
Sleeping  Bear  was  languishing.  Baffled,  Van- 
der Jagt  approached  various  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  asking  them  why,  and  was 
told  that  "Charlotte  didn't  like  the  bUl,"  al- 
though no  one  knew  quite  why.  Now,  Char- 
lotte Is   Congresswoman   Charlotte  Reld  of 
Illinois,  and  she  is  not  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  but  she  Is  a  sunny  woman,  much 
admired  and  liked,  who  was  once  the  vocal- 
Ut  on  Don  McNeill's  old  Breakfast  Club  radio 
program.  The  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee  could  not   possibly   know   much   about 
Sleeping  Bear,  but  they  did  know  Mrs.  Reld, 
who  has  a  summer  cotuge  In  the  Sleeping 
Bear  area,  and  they  wanted  to  please  her. 
Therefore,  they  were  holding  the  bUl  back, 
and  they  kept  holding  It  back  untU  Mrs. 
Reld    and    Vander    Jagt    appeared   formally 
to   argue   their  cases.  Then  the   committee 
locked  ito  doors  and  voted  in  secret.  When 
the  doors  were  opened,  It  was  announced 
that  Sleeping  Bear,  finally,  had  triumphed. 
It  is  noontime,  and  Vander  Jagt  is  just 
sitting  down  in  the  House  restaurant,  and 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House  the  chaplain  is 
praying  over  those  few  members  who  have 
gathered   to  <^en  the  day's  session.  Three 
staff  people  from  the  White  House  haM>en 
by,  and  one  of  them  glumly  tells  Vander 
Jagt  that  "even  cannons  oouldn't  get  the 
Buchanan  bill  out  of  the  Rules  Committee." 
Congressman  Buchanan  has  sponsored  a  bill 
that  would  put  a  new  consimaer-protection 
agency  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the 
White  House,  while  a  competing  bill  by  a 
Democrat  would  make  the  agency  more  au- 
tonomous,   which   the   staff   people   plainly 
don't  want.  A  buzzer  sounds  in  the  restau- 
rant, and  Vander  Jagt  frowns.  The  buzaer 
means  that  a  quorum  call  has  been  put  forth 
on  the  floor  and  that  a  clerk  Is  about  to  read 
the  roll. 

The  Constitution  says  that  Congress  can- 
not be  In  session  unless  a  majority  of  Its 
members  are  present,  and  so  any  Congress- 
man, at  any  time  and  for  the  most  frivolous 
of  reasons,  can  ask  the  Speaker  to  check  and 
make  sure  there  is  a  majority.  There  are  quo- 
rum calls  because  a  Congressman  simply  Is 
feeling  Irritable,  or  because  he  wants  to  de- 
lay the  day's  business,  or  because  he  has 
a  friend  who  Is  making  a  speech  and  be 
wants  to  roust  the  other  Congressmen  out 
to  hear  It.  There  are  quorum  calls  because 
a  Congressman  is  lonely  and  wants  to  see  bis 
peers  milling  about  him,  and  there  are  quo- 
nim  calls  because  someone  wants  to  empty 
the  paddle-ball  courts  In  the  gym  and  then 
dash  down  and  get  the  center  court.  (For 
his  own  reasons,  H.  R.  Oross  of  Iowa  asks  for 
nK>re  quorum  calls  than  anyone  else,  and  the 
other  Republicans,  accepting  ji.  R.,  scanetlmee 
call  bim  the  "conscience  of  the  House." 
Mostly,  however,  H.  R.  Is  just  being  cranky.) 
Consequently,  Congressmen  spend  a  good 
part  of  their  days  walking  rapidly  along  the 
underground  corridors  that  lead  from  their 
office  buildings  to  the  Capitol,  where  they 
run  out  on  the  Bouse  floor,  shout  "Present," 
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and  then  leave.  It  Is  usually  a  great  exercise 
In  futility,  and  the  Congresmen  resent  It,  but 
no  one  has  been  able  to  think  of  a  way  to  stop 
It.  Quorum  calls  are  part  of  a  man's  record, 
and  they  are  just  not  very  well  understood 
outside  of  Congress.  A  Congressman  does  not 
want  his  opponent  in  an  election  to  be  able 
to  ask  where  he  was  whan  the  roll  was  called 
that  day,  and  so  he  goes  on  making  the  quo- 
rum calls.  "In  politics,"  Vander  Jagt  says, 
"If  you  even  have  to  anatDer  a  charge,  then 
you've  already  lost." 

Vander  Jagt  waits  until  the  buzzer  rings 
a  second  time,  which  means  that  the  clerk 
reading  the  roU  is  up  to  the  letter  Q.  Vander 
Jagt  has  nicely  calculated  from  all  parts  of 
the  Hill  exactly  how  much  time  It  will  take 
him  to  reach  the  floor  after  that  second  buz- 
zer rings;  from  the  restaurant,  allowing  tat 
all  vagaries,  he  knows  that  he  can  wait  about 
two  nUnutes,  walk  to  an  elevator,  and  get 
there  Just  as  the  clerk  is  ready  to  intone 
"Vander  Jagt."  Today  this  gives  him  time  to 
swallow  his  soup,  unnecessarily  tell  the 
waiter  be  wlU  be  back,  and  start  for  the 
Bouse  floor  In  a  dignified  way. 

Allard    K.    Lowenstein,    the    liberal    New 
Yorker  who  has  just  been  defeated  for  re- 
election after  one  term,  wants  to  nuike  the 
quorum  call  too.  and  he  Is  running.  "Ouy,"  hs 
says,  "can  you  think  of  anything  more  fool- 
ish   than   a    lame-duck    Congressman   In   a 
lame-duck  session  trying  to  answer  a  quortmi 
call?"  Everyone  knows  Lowenstein.  and  for 
days  now.  conservatives  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  want  to  crucify  a  man  of  his  pro- 
clivities have  been  coming  up  and  saying  how 
much  they  wiU  miss  him.  Congress  Is  a  tough 
house  to  play  to,  but  Lowenstein.  who  as 
much  as  any  man  bad  been  responsible  for 
Lyndon  Johnson's  -tecislon  not  to  run  again, 
was  something  of  a  celebrity  when  he  arrived, 
and   Oomgressmen   like   to   have   celebrities 
about.  Moreover,  in  terms  at  Congressional 
politics,  Lowenstein  was  an  authentic  radi- 
cal,  and   conservatives   always    are   pleased 
when  they  meet  someone  tliey  suppose  to  be 
a  radical — and   then   find  he   la  a   decent, 
pleasant  man.  For  one  thing.  It  makes  a  con- 
servative feel  good,  convincing  him  that  he 
can  get  along  with  any  man;  for  another.  It 
makes  him  feel  daring.  Every  two  years,  the 
Congressmen  measures  up  all  the  new  boys, 
and  If  a  new  boy  Is  supposed  to  have  a  spe- 
cial dimension  about  him,  he  is  meMured  up 
all  the  more  quickly.  Ideologists  do  not  oome 
out  well,  but  Lowenstein  showed  he  was  a 
genuine  reformer,  and  certainly  not  just  an- 
other  liberal   politician,   and  the   old  boys 
respected  him  for  It.  On  Lowensteln's  first  day 
In  the  House,  the  late  L.  Mendel  Rivers  ac- 
costed him  and  almost  immediately  began 
waving  three  fingers  in  his  face.  Ho,  ho,  the 
reporters  in  the  gaUery  said.  Rivers  is  telling 
Lowenstein  not  to  try  any  fancy  New  Tork- 
Jewlsh-Uberal   stuff   here.    Actually,    Rivers 
was  very  courteously  telling  Lowenstein  there 
were   three    synagogues    In   his   district   In 
South  Carolina. 

It  Is  the  190th  quorum  call  tliat  Vander 
Jagt  has  answered  this  year,  and  he  shouts 
"Present"  and  stai  A  to  move  off  the  floor. 
Congressman  Oarry  Brown  stops  him  and 
says  he  needs  his  vote  on  an  amendment  he 
will  offer  In  the  afternoon.  "I'll  be  there,  Oar- 
ry." Vander  Jagt  says.  Congressman  Don 
Clancy  moves  in  hurriedly  and  says,  "Ouy, 
don't  go  away.  I've  been  designated  to  seek 
your  support  for  Sam  Devlne  for  chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  Conference. •'  Now, 
this  is  a  move  by  the  more  conservative  Re- 
publicans to  put  one  of  their  own  in  a  Jol> 
held  by  John  Anderstm,  who  is  a  moderate. 
It  Is  largely  a  ceremonial  jOb,  but  most  Coo- 
gressmen  are  moderates,  and  both  the  right 
and  left  wings  of  Congress  place  great  stress 
on  ceremonial  victories.  "I'm  sorry,  Don.' 
Vander  Jagt  says,  "but  John  Anderson  is  a 
friend  of  mine.  I've  been  in  his  home,  and 
he's  been  In  mine."  "Okay,  Ouy,  I  under- 
stand," Clancy  says,  and  almost  certainly  he 
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do«a.  frlendahip  and  personal  loyalty  belbg 
recognized  in  the  House  as  things  beyond 
Ideology,  and  sufflclent  to  Justify  nearly  aby 
poeltlon.  So  Clancy  does  not  try  to  persuade, 
and  Vander  Jagt  returns  to  luncb.  He  t)as 
made  the  round  trip  In  four  minutes.  Th^e 
Is  nothing  but  routine  In  front  of  him,  atod 
he  la  a  little  bored,  even  though  he  1b  a 
man  who  lovee  the  House. 

"Sometimes,"  he  says.  "I  feel  as  If  I  shoqld 
be  paying  for  the  privilege  of  being  heri." 
Congressman  Pete  McCloskey  stope  by,  ^- 
chane^  pleasantries,  and  mentions  soirie- 
thlng  about  the  Government  Operatlotu 
Osmmlttee.  A  few  days  before,  In  an  Int^- 
vlew  with  a  reporter  for  the  toa  Angers 
Times,  McCloskey  had  said  that  It  woiild  |>e 
a  good  thing  for  everyone  If  Nixon  were  chal- 
lenged In  some  Presidential  primaries  In 
1972.  Now,  McClcekey  has  lean,  tough  go«)d 
looks,  and  the  residue  of  a  national  reputa- 
tion left  over  from  the  time  he  beat  Shirley 
Temple  Black  in  a  primary.  Moreover,  he  Is 
a  liberal  Republican,  and  he  was  endorsed 
by  the  New  York  Times  In  the  last  election, 
which  he  then  won  with  78  per  cent  of  tbe 
vote.  In  the  Interview  he  had  not  said  thiat 
he  would  enter  a  primary  against  Nixon,  a»d 
In  fact  he  had  said  that  he  wouldn't  be  rlg^t 
for  It  at  all.  Still,  to  be  young,  and  to  bel  a 
politician.  Is  to  have  a  sense  of  the  pos4l- 
blUty  of  all  things,  and  It  Is  also  to  thl&k 
of  all  the  other  politicians  who  could  get  In 
your  way.  So.  what  Is  McCloskey  really  think- 
ing? Another  reporter  wanders  up  to  him  aad 
Vander  Jagt.  "Congressman  McCloekey,"  he 
says,  "have  you  had  any  trouble  from  t^e 
White  House  on  that  statement  about  Nik- 
on?" "I  said  it  because  I  wanted  to  mako 
some  trouble."  McCloekey  says,  moving  away, 
and  looking  leaner  and  tougher  than  ev^r. 
"It  was  a  good  answer  to  a  bad  question." 
the  reporter  says  to  Vander  Jagt.  "except  th^t 
It  didn't  mean  anything."  Vander  Jagt,  ^o 
is  young,  and  a  politician,  and  gete  nieto- 
tloned  hlmsdf  when  the  Michigan  Republi- 
cans count  their  candidates,  looks  specula- 
tive and  says  nothing  at  all. 

It  U  early  afternoon,  and  Vander  Jagt  Is 
alone  In  his  inner  office  with  Bud  Nagelvooft, 
his  administrative  assistant.  Nagelvoort,  wAo 
was  a  market  research  assistant  for  a  baiy 
food  manufacturer  In  Michigan  before  ie 
Joined  Vander  Jagt  In  Washington,  speaks 
very  softly  and  very  cautiously.  He  Is  supejb 
at  details  and  mustering  all  the  small  pieces 
of  Information  that  go  Into  legislation,  aUd 
like  many  politicians,  Vander  Jagt  Is  not. 
Nagelvoort  and  Mrs.  liartln  are  the  only  on^ 
In  the  office  who  will  call  Vander  Jagt  iy 
his  &rst  name,  the  secretaries  always  saying 
"Congressman,"  which  Is  what  Nagelvoort 
and  Mrs.  Martin  do.  too,  when  strangers  a^e 
about.  There  Is  a  deference  shown  to  Coi- 
gressmen,  and  one  of  the  truly  sad  things 
In  Washington  Is  a  Congressman  who  h$s 
Just  lost  an  election  and  must  now  forgo 
that  deference  forever.  It  Is  one  reason  |o 
many  of  them  never  return  to  their  dU- 
trlcts.  but  linger  on  In  Washington,  wraltfts 
around  their  old  privileges. 

The  police  stop  traffic  on  Independence 
Avenue  so  a  Congressman  can  cross  and  walk 
to  the  Capitol,  even  If  It  is  only  for  one  pt 
H.  R.'s  quorum  calls,  and  they  will  give  hltn 
a  number  his  secretary  can  call  to  fix  bis 
traffic  tickets.  The  clerks  at  Washington 
National  Airport  will  delay  a  flight  for  hli^, 
and  the  telephone  company  will  put  "Tlte 
Honorable"  after  bis  name  in  the  phoDe 
book.  A  Congressman  can  find  someone  to  ($o 
something  for  him  nearly  any  time,  and  whlie 
this  may  not  corrupt  him.  It  can  easUy  coa- 
fuae  him.  Politicians,  like  trial  lawyers,  want 
to  b«  loved  for  themselves,  but  a  p>olltlclap 
can  never  be  entirely  sure  that  this  Is  why  Ife 
Is  loved,  and  so  h«  has  a  harder  time  thaki 
most  of  VIS.  Like  all  great  Institutions,  officii 
Washington  sorts  out  men  by  their  position^, 
and  the  positions  determine  the  esteem  cnle 
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man  shows  for  another.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  this,  and  the  Sacred  College  of 
Cardinals  does  It  too.  In  Washington,  bow- 
ever,  there  are  more  positions  to  go  around 
than  there  are  in  the  College,  and  while  the 
cardinals  only  get  together  once  in  a  while, 
the  Washington  people  keep  seeing  one  an- 
other all  the  time.  Since  only  the  strongest 
among  them  do  not  Judge  themselves  mostly 
by  the  way  the  others  treat  them,  they  are  all 
greatly  dependent  on  one  another.  Unhap- 
pily for  a  politician,  however,  he  cannot  be 
sure  whether  he  Is  treated  the  way  be  Is  be- 
cause of  himself  or  because  of  his  position, 
and  so  he  carries  a  burden  that  most  of  us 
do  not.  In  his  soul,  it  vexes  him. 

Bud  Nagelvoort,  meanwhile,  is  shuffling 
pieces  of  paper:  "Ouy,"  he  says,  "we  have 
this."  It  is  a  confrontation  they  have  each 
day,  Nagelvoort  carrying  In  to  Vander  Jagt 
the  most  recent  memos,  proposals,  requests, 
and  stray  pieces  of  Information  he  thinks  he 
should  know  about,  and  Vander  Jagt,  after 
considering  each  one,  saying  either  yes,  no, 
let  me  see  it,  or  put  It  aside.  This  day  there 
Is  a  memo  on  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
space  programs.  Vander  Jagt  wants  to  see  It. 
There  is  more  information  on  the  Admin- 
istration plan  to  help  the  railroads.  He  hesi- 
tates, and  Nagelvoort  suggests  that  perhaps 
he  has  read  enough  about  it  in  the  news- 
papers. It  Is  put  aside.  Someone  will  pro- 
pose a  bill  to  Increase  the  number  of  "family 
doctors.  Vander  Jagt  Is  Interested.  There  Is 
a  statement  by  another  Michigan  Congress- 
man. He  la  not  Interested. 

The  Government  Operations  Committee 
will  vote  on  something  while  he  will  be  out 
of  town.  He  will  send  a  proxy.  The  committee 
Is  sponsoring  a  trip  to  Puerto  Rico.  He  Is 
interested.  The  offer  expired  last  Siinday. 
Oh.  There  are  clippings  on  the  Hope  College 
choir,  new  Republican  officials  In  Michigan. 
and  pollution  In  the  Great  Lakes,  and  there 
is  a  report  on  the  Muskegon  County  sewage 
system.  He  is  Interested  In  all  of  them.  There 
Is  a  cable  from  a  friend,  a  black  artist,  who 
Is  on  a  trip  to  Africa.  He  has  Just  been  In- 
vited for  a  showing  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Should  he  go.  Certainly.  There  are  twenty- 
three  pieces  of  paper,  each  one  of  consider- 
able moment  to  someone  or  other,  and  If 
Vander  Jagt  stope  to  be  thoughtftil  over  each 
one  he  will  do  nothing  else  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  His  talent,  however.  Is  to  extrapolate, 
and  then  to  decide  qtilckly,  which  a  good 
politician  ought  to  be  able  to  do.  On  larger 
matters,  of  course.  It  Is  more  difficult. 

When  Vander  Jagt  voted  against  the  super- 
sonic transport,  the  White  House  was  for  It; 
Gerry  Pord,  being  the  House  minority  leader, 
was  for  It  too.  although  like  any  sensible 
leader  he  had  said  no  more  than,  "Guy,  we'd 
like  your  support  on  this  one."  Purthermore, 
a  factory  In  Muskegon  fabricated  metal  parts 
for  the  SST,  and  the  Republican  county 
chairman  even  worked  there.  What  If  the 
chairman  were  to  lose  a  stock  option,  or  even 
bis  job.  If  the  SST  were  canceled?  It  was  the 
kind  of  question  that  can  get  to  a  Congress- 
man and  gnaw  at  him.  Vander  Jagt  brooded, 
wavered,  and  still  voted  against  the  SST. 
Shortly  afterward,  be  learned  that  the  men 
who  ran  the  factory  had  never  oared  for 
him  anyway,  and  Indeed  had  supported  his 
opponent.  This  made  bis  vote  more  tolerable 
to  him.  eUthougb  be  wished  he  bad  Icnown 
about  It  before. 

Now.  of  all  things  that  can  sway  a  Republi- 
can Congressman,  a  Republican  White  House 
Is  probably  the  greatest.  The  White  House, 
however.  Is  not  one  man;  It  Is  a  warren,  a 
separate  culture,  of  assistants,  special  assist- 
ants, coTinselors.  and  all  their  deputies.  Their 
rules  are  unclear,  and  their  authority  never 
exactly  defined,  but  they  can  be  the  ultimate 
source  of  factors  and  dispensations. 

A  Congressman,  for  example,  is  supposed 
to  be  something  of  a  public-relations  man  for 
bis  district,  and  Vander  Jagt  once  worked 
Wbite  House  sources  for  five  months  to  be 
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allowed  to  present  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes  to 
President  Nixon  as  a  gift  from  the  people 
of  Holland,  Michigan,  who  every  year  hold  a 
Tulip  Festival.  (Vander  Jagt  also  decided  to 
give  the  President  a  recording  made  by  an 
orchestra  at  Interlochen,  a  summer  music 
camp  In  his  district.  When  be  walked  Into 
Nixon's  office,  the  wooden  shoes  in  one  hand 
the  recording  In  the  other,  he  said,  "Mr' 
President,  I'd  like  to  present  you  with  thli 
wooden  record.")  In  1969,  on  a  trip  home, 
Vander  Jagt  met  with  some  ecologlsts,  urban 
planners,  and  Muskegon  County  officials  who 
were  trying  to  establish  a  new  kind  of  sew- 
age system  to  take  the  sewage  that  was 
washing  Lake  Michigan  and  divert  It  to 
fertilize  barren  land.  It  was  a  stunning  pUn. 
with  Implications  for  every  city  in  the  coun- 
try, and  It  was  being  delayed  by  opposition 
in  the  state  capital. 

When  Vander  Jagt  returned  to  Washington, 
he  met  with  the  federal  people  Involved,  and' 
then  finally,  and  most  Importantly,  with 
John  Ehrllchman,  Nixon's  assistant  on 
domestic  affairs.  Ehrllchman  is  one  of  the 
better  people  In  the  White  House;  his  soul 
Is  not  always  torn  by  fear  that  his  President 
might  not  be  reelected,  and  he  can  consider 
an  Issue  on  Its  merits.  Moreover,  the  Ehrllch- 
mans  are  friends  and  neighbors  of  the 
Vanc^.er  Jagts,  and  Ehrllchman "s  daughter  Is 
their  babysitter,  and  from  more  slender  clr- 
ctimstances  than  these  the  fate  of  nations, 
much  less  that  of  a  sewage  system,  has  been 
decided.  Vander  Jagt  and  Nagelvoort  talked 
to  Ehrllchman  for  two  hours  about  the 
Muskegon  proposal,  and  shortly  thereafter 
the  whole  federal  bureaucracy  became  more 
Interested  In  It. 

Nonetheless,  the  state  government  In 
Michigan  still  was  not  ready  to  accept  It  until 
Vander  Jagt  carried  a  letter  from  Nixon  to 
Governor  William  Mllllken  at  his  summer 
home  In  Traverse  City.  The  President  told 
the  Governor  that  he  was  personally  inter- 
ested In  the  sewage  system,  and  although 
this  was  unlikely — the  sewage  system  being 
a  highly  complicated  project,  and  Presidents 
generally  not  having  the  time  to  study  such 
things — it  was  RealpoUtik.  Subsequently, 
Mllllken  visited  Muskegon,  the  state  decided 
It  supported  the  sewage  system,  and  the 
federal  government  annotinced  a  $2  billion 
grant  to  get  It  started.  Vander  Jagt  came  out 
ahead  too,  when  the  League  of  Conservation 
Voters,  which  Is  Interested  In  how  effective 
a  politician  Is,  named  him  as  one  of  only 
seven  Congressmen  It  was  endorsing  for  re- 
election. 

A  buzzer  has  soimded,  signifying  that  a 
vote  is  forthcoming  on  the  House  floor,  and 
Vander  Jagt  leaves  his  office,  falling  into  step, 
as  he  does,  with  his  neighbor.  Congressman 
John  Buchanan.  "John,"  Vander  Jagt  says, 
"I  talked  to  my  man  at  the  White  House,  and 
his  reading  is  that  they  couldnt  get  your  bill 
out  of  the  Rules  Conmiittee  with  cannons." 
"That's  Just  not  true,"  Buchanan  says,  "and 
I  got  an  even  more  optimistic  report  only  an 
hour  ago."  Vander  Jagt  speculates.  This  Ad- 
ministration has  not  distinguished  Itself 
when  It  has  counted  votes  beforehand,  and 
maybe  It  Is  wrong  again.  "Well,  I  hope  you're 
right.  John,"  Vander  Jagt  says.  "I  certainly 
hope  so."  Vander  Jagt  crosses  Independence 
Avenue  (the  policeman  stops  traffic  for  him. 
of  course)  and  he  sees  coming  toward  him  a 
Congressman  he  does  not  like,  and  who,  for 
that  matter,  does  not  like  him.  They  Ignore 
each  other  as  long  as  they  can,  and  then  at 
precisely  the  same  moment,  and  almost  Im- 
perc^tibly,  they  both  nod.  Vander  Jagt 
keeps  walking  until  be  Is  In  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol.  "Ill  never  be  able  to  get  along 
with  that  guy,"  he  says  moodily.  Vander  Jagt 
quickens  his  pace,  afraid  be  will  miss  the 
vote,  and  when  he  gets  to  the  floor  he  enters 
on  the  Democratic,  and  not  the  Republican. 
side.  The  clerk  reading  the  roll  is  up  to  Udall, 
and  across  the  floor  Vander  Jagt  sees  the 
Republican    doorkeeper,    William    Bonaell, 
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grinning,  and  then  very  gravely  taking  his 
index  finger  and  poking  himself  In  the  eye 
with  It.  Vander  Jagt  stops  and  ponders.  He  is 
there  to  vote  for  a  resolution  that  will  limit 
Xb»  debate  on  a  bousing  bill  that  afternoon 
ta  two  hours.  It  Is  the  176tb  time  this  year 
be  has  appeared  for  a  record  vote,  and  be 
understands  the  resolution  and  knowa  bow 
be  will  vote. 

Sometimes,  however,  dashing  in  from  a 
committee  meeting,  or  getting  up  from 
lunch,  or  running  in  from  the  paddle-ball 
court,  he  has  not  known  what  the  hell  he  was 
supposed  to  be  voting  on,  and  even  If  he  has 
Imown,  be  has  not  known  bow  he  wanted  to 
vote.  Bills  tumble  over  one  another  In  the 
Bouse,  and  some  of  them  are  so  oompllcated 
that  only  the  staff,  and  perhaps  a  few  Con- 
gressmen, ever  know  what  is  In  them.  There 
Is  no  way  that  even  the  most  conscientious 
Congressmen  can  sort  them  all  out,  but  they 
are  supposed  to  try,  and  so  the  Republioans, 
at  least,  will  turn  to  Bonsell.  "How  are  we 
gotog?"  Vander  Jagt  will  say  as  he  runs  past 
him.  "Well,"  Bonsell  will  say.  "Los  and  Gerry 
voted  yes " — Les  being  Leslie  Arends,  the  Re- 
publican whip — or  "Everyone's  voting  no," 
Bonsell  will  say,  sounding  a  little  cavalier 
about  It.  So,  there  Is  Bonsell,  still  sticking  his 
finger  In  one  eye  and  looking  at  Vander  Jagt 
with  the  other  one,  only  now  he  Is  grinning. 
His  eye.  Vander  Jagt  understands.  "Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,"  the  clerk  calls.  "Aye,"  Vander 
Jagt  says. 

The  afternoon  Is  waning,  and  Vander  Jagt 
U  back  In  his  office.  A  brigadier  general  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  paying  a  courtesy 
call,  was  awaiting  him  when  he  returned 
from  the  House,  and  they  exchanged  pleas- 
antries, the  general  saying  that  the  Corps 
only  took  directions  and  did  not  set  policy, 
and  Vander  Jagt  agreeing,  saying  that  of  late 
the  Corps  had  been  doing  a  marvelous  job 
against  pollution.  Then  the  two  Democratic 
counsels  to  the  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee  came  by  to  talk 
about  the  1899  law  that  Russell  Train  had 
called  about  In  the  morning.  The  two  coun- 
sels are  capable  men  who  work  well  with 
Vander  Jagt  and  Nagelvoort,  but  after  they 
left,  neither  Vander  Jagt  nor  Nagelvoort  were 
exactly  sure  why  they  had  come.  The  two 
coimsels.  after  all.  are  Democrats,  and  they 
had  been  concerned  about  who  would  ad- 
minister the  1899  law.  and  at  bottom  this  Is 
a  political  question.  Vander  Jagt  and  Nagel- 
voort did  not  quite  see  It  as  a  political  ques- 
tion, and  they  did  not  talk  about  It  after  the 
two  Democrats  bad  left,  but  that  was  because 
of  the  convention  that  allows  party  politics 
to  be  present  In  al)  things  In  Washington, 
while  at  the  same  time  never  acknowledged. 
It  Is  a  sensible  convention,  and  It  allows 
men  to  work  together  when  they  might  oth- 
erwise be  Inclined  to  EU'gue. 

Now  Vander  Jagt  Is  returning  telephone 
caUs.  One  Is  to  a  manufacturer  In  bis  dis- 
trict, who  wants  to  object  to  an  Administra- 
tion plan  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
The  second  Is  to  a  Republican  county  chair- 
man In  Michigan,  who  wants  his  support  on 
t  candidate  for  the  bench,  and  who  finishes 
by  saying.  "Vander  Jagt  for  Senator  In  '76." 
The  third  Is  from  a  friend,  who  wants  a 
lavor  for  his  friend.  The  friend's  friend  is  a 
Democratic  county  chairman  In  Vander 
Jsgt's  district,  who  has  Just  discovered  that 
he  cannot  get  a  loan  from  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  for  a  home  on  a  private 
road.  The  Democrat  thinks  this  Is  unfair,  but 
he  would  feel  foolish  calling  a  Republican 
Congressman  about  It.  and  so  has  asked 
•omeone  else  to  do  It.  Vander  Jagt,  who 
knows  that  perhaps  a  third  of  the  homes 
In  the  county  are  on  private  roads,  agrees 
with  the  caUer  and  says  that  he  will  check 
Into  It.  Now,  It  happens  that  Vander  Jagt 
Plfcys  paddle  ball  regularly  with  the  chalr- 
""»»»  of  the  FHA,  and  after  a  game  some- 
tlme  he  wlU  talk  to  him  about  It.  The  chair- 
nun  may  or  may  not  think  that  the  law 
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should  be  changed,  but  either  way  the  I>emo- 
cratlc  county  chairman  will  have  his  day 
In  court.  Vander  Jagt  says  it  Is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample ot  the  way  things  get  done  In  Waab- 
ington. 

The  Members  of  Congress  are  scattered 
about  the  floor  of  the  House.  They  are  meet- 
ing in  what  is  called  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  and  tbey  are  about  to  consider 
the  EU)UBlng  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970.  In  appearance.  Congressmen  are  dis- 
parate, although  they  like  to  have  their  suits 
well  pressed,  and  there  is  an  uncommon 
number  of  cufflinks  among  them.  There  are 
Congressmen  who  look  like  aging  juvenile 
delinquents,  and  there  are  Congressmen  who 
look  like  wheezing,  belching  rustics  (and 
who,  in  fact,  turn  out  to  be  experts  In  the 
arcanum  of  the  tax  structtur,  say,  or  the 
tariff).  Here  there  Is  a  Congressman  with  a 
spiky  Kaiser  WUhelm  moustache,  who  quotes 
Shakespeare,  and  over  there  Is  a  Congress- 
man who  won  two  Olympic  gold  medals,  and 
a  little  further  on  Is  a  Congressman  who 
steals  money.  There  are  Congressmen  who 
can  Imagine  themselves  In  no  other  place 
than  the  House,  and  there  are  Congressmen, 
a  smaller  number  of  them,  who  say  the  House 
makes  their  souls  wither  within  them.  Here 
Is  one,  a  younger  man,  exorcising  his  devils: 
"There  are  three  kinds  of  Congressmen.  First, 
there  are  the  talented  and  gifted  who  will  get 
out  because  they  can't  stand  the  system. 
Then  there  are  the  men  vTltb  no  talent,  but 
tbey  have  a  good  Job  and  so  they  stay.  And 
then  there  are  the  men  who  are  bright  and 
they  stay,  but  for  the  wrong  reasons.  The 
Rayburn  dictum  still  works — If  you  want  to 
get  along,  go  along — but  the  more  docile  you 
are  the  more  resentful  you  become,  and  It 
becomes  corrosive." 

There  are  Congressmen  known  by  every 
man  and  woman  In  the  House,  and  there  are 
Congressmen  so  obscure  they  are  known  by 
hardly  anyone.  Their  single  devotions  to  the 
commonweal  vary  widely,  and  there  are  some 
easily  Indictable  on  the  grounds  of  moral 
turpitude,  but  there  Is  almost  none  who  will 
break  his  word  to  another  Congressman.  That 
Is  considered  the  greatest  of  all  sins,  and  the 
second  greatest  Is  to  sell  another  Congress- 
man on  an  absolutely  lousy  Idea.  Therefore, 
not  everything  produced  by  the  House  will 
have  a  great  deal  of  merit,  but  very  little 
win  have  no  merit  at  all.  It  Is  a  system  that 
makes  the  House  handle  smaller  Issues  bet- 
ter than  It  does  larger  ones;  and  a  dedicated, 
conscientious  man  can  work  his  will  on 
small  things,  while  he  can  wreck  himself 
fighting  for  large  things. 

Here  Is  a  Congressman,  complaining  of  bis 
impotence:  "When  I  first  got  here  I  was 
shocked  at  the  rudeness  that  committee 
members  woxild  show  to  Administration 
witnesses,  and  then  gradually  I  became  that 
way  myself.  Look,  I  checked,  and  there  are 
only  three  computers  In  the  House,  and  there 
are  3,700  In  the  Executive  branch.  Tou  wait 
two  hours  so  you  can  get  a  shot  in  at  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  then  it  lasts  only 
five  minutes.  The  only  thing  you  know  Is 

that  you're  getting  from  blm,  and 

there's  nothing  you  can  do  about  It.  My 
committee's  staff  is  loyal  to  the  chairman, 
and  the  chairman  will  go  along  with  the 
Secretary.  It  gets  down  to  where  you  ask 
yourself.  Should  you  even  bother  going  to 
a  meeting  when  you  know  you  wont  get 
anything  from  It?" 

So,  on  this  day,  assembled  to  consider  the 
bousing  act,  are  people  of  many  tempera- 
ments and  persuasions,  most  of  them  seri- 
ously Involved  In  their  own  separate  (Mojects 
and  few  of  them  with  deep  knowledge  of  a 
housing  act,  but  none  of  them  capable  of 
much  surprise  at  what  their  colleagues  will 
bring  forth.  It  Is  a  big  and  complex  bill  they 
are  dealing  with,  and  It  has  been  drawn 
up  by  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  That  Is, 
the  original  bill  was  drawn  up  by  the  sub- 
committee, but  at  the  moment  Congressman 
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Robert  Stephens  Is  rising  to  offer  what  U 
called  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  which  Is  132  pages  long  and 
which  would  replace  the  subcommittee's  bill, 
and  be  Is  doing  It  with  the  subcommittee's 
approval.  Now  Congressman  Charles  Jonas 
stands,  and  asks  If  he  can  offer  three  amend- 
ments to  the  Stephens  amendment,  and  be 
Is  told  be  can,  but  that  be  must  wait.  Con- 
gressman Frank  Braaco,  however,  Is  on  bis 
feet,  offering  an  amendment  to  the  Stephens 
amendment,  and  It  Is  accepted.  Now  Con- 
gressman Garry  Brown  Is  up,  having  waited 
so  far  for  tactical  purposes,  and  he  proposes 
a  substitute  amendment  for  the  Stephens 
amendment,  which,  remember,  was  a  irub- 
stltute  for  the  subcommittee's  bill. 

Congressman  Benjamin  Blackburn,  In  turn, 
rises  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Brown 
amendment,  and  then  Stephens  Is  up  again 
to  say  that  he  thinks  Congressman  Black- 
burn is  attaching  his  amendment  to  the 
wrong  other  amendment.  Then  Congressman 
Olln  Teague  Is  recognized  so  that  be  caja. 
propose  his  amendment  to  the  Stephens 
amendment,  and  Congressman  Blackburn  Is 
making  a  parliamentary  inquiry:  whatever 
happened  to  bis  amendment?  Congressman 
Robert  Slkes  then  offers  an  amendment  to 
the  Brown  amendment;  If  that  amendment 
loses,  be  says,  be  will  propose  It  for  the 
Stephens  amendment. 

At  this  point  there  can  be  no  more  than 
a  few  members  who  clearly  know  what  Is 
happening,  and  things  are  not  helped  greatly 
when  it  is  announced  that  "the  question  la 
on  the  substitute  amendment,  as  amended, 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia."  It 
Is  a  time  for  visceral  Instincts,  and  Vander 
Jagt  knows  only  that,  respecting  Garry 
Brown  as  he  does,  he  will  vote  for  whatever 
It  Is  be  Is  proposing.  Brown,  meanwhile,  has 
demanded  a  teller  vote,  and  he  and  Con- 
gressman William  Barrett,  who  o(^;>oses  bis 
amendment,  are  appointed  as  tellers. 

They  withdraw  up  an  aisle,  and  the  mem- 
bers who  support  Brown,  the  aye  votes,  start 
to  p>aas  by  in  single  file.  Brown  tape  himself 
on  the  chest,  saying  "One,"  and  then  taps 
each  Congressman  on  the  back  as  he  passes 
by:  "two,  three,  four."  Barrett,  as  Is  the 
custom.  Is  keeping  bis  own  oount,  and  so 
they  are  standing  there  In  the  aisle,  antago- 
nists In  a  kind  of  numbers  game,  with  the 
other  Congresanen  running  by  as  markers. 
"Ninety-lour,"  Brown  says  finally,  and  then 
Barrett  starts  counting  his  no  votes.  He  Is 
up  to  ninety-six,  and  waiting,  when  five  more 
Congressmen,  found  and  summoned  from 
God  knows  where,  oome  running  up  the  aisle, 
their  arms  outstretched,  and  point  first  to 
Barrett,  and  then  to  Brown,  and  then  back 
to  Barrett  again.  "One  hundred  one,"  Barrett 
says.  In  fact,  be  is  confused,  and  so  Is  Brown, 
and  so  are  two  of  the  five  Congressmen,  who 
had  wanted  to  be  on  Brown's  side.  It  does 
not  matter,  of  course,  because  Brown  would 
still  have  lost;  but  he  Is  a  professional,  and 
so  his  pride  Is  a  little  touched. 

However  considerable  bis  talents,  Vander 
Jagt  is  among  the  most  fc»-getful  of  men, 
seldom  wearing  an  overcoat,  for  example, 
becaiwe  be  knows  be  will  leave  It  somewhere 
behind  him,  and  often  leaving  home  In  the 
morning  without  his  wallet,  keys,  or  any- 
thing else  that  mlg^t  persuade  a  policeman 
be  Is  not  a  simple  vagrant.  Moreover,  no 
matter  how  readily  he  may  gra^  a  compli- 
cated piece  of  legislation,  be  is  baffled  by 
nearly  any  inanimate  object,  and  by  time- 
tables and  maps  as  well.  On  Ejection  Day 
he  was  minutes  getting  Into  and  out  of  the 
voting  booth  because  be  was  defeated  by  a 
lever,  and  i^en  be  was  new  In  Washington 
be  once  had  to  call  the  police  to  guide  him 
back  to  blB  home  because  he  had  more  or 
less  forgotten  the  way.  Recognizing  these 
things,  bis  staff  compensates  for  th;m.  and 
now  Vander  Jagt  Is  sitting  at  bis  desk  while 
a  secretary  reads  from  a  list.   "Keys?"  she 
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says,  and  Vand«r  Jhsn  pau  nis  pxicK^i. 
"Tickets?"  she  says,  and  be  picks  up  t4e 
envelope  In  front  of  him.  Vander  Jagt  jls 
leaving  tovm  later  Ln  the  evening  so  he  c4n 
speak  in  Chicago  the  next  day,  and  ^he  secre- 
tary la  leaving  nothing  to  chance.  A  call  lis 
put  through  from  hla  outer  office,  and  Vander 
Jagt  gets  on  the  phone  to  talk  to  Jt  frle4d 
at  the  White  House.  The  Rules  Committee 
has  tied.  7  to  7,  on  Buchanan's  bill  for  U^e 
new  consumer-protection  agency,  and  whl^e 
this  means  the  White  House  won't  be  ab^e 
to  get  It  now,  it  also  means  that  It  wod't 
have  to  accept  Democrat  Rosenthal's  blfl. 
and  for  this  it  Is  grateful.  j 

Veujder  Jagt  Is  not  scheduled  to  leafe 
Washington  until  8:00  pjn..  and  there  afe 
now  more  than  two  hours  stretching  In  fro^t 
of  him.  which  means  that  he  has  time  to  go 
to  a  party.  If  Vander  Jagt  chose  to,  he  could 
go  to  a  party,  or  a  reception,  every  night,  a 
Congressman  always  being  in  demand  ipt 
something,  but  he  has  long  since  learn^ 
that  there  Is  no  profit  in  this,  and  so  Ike 
exercises  discretion.  Tonight  the  Nation|il 
Spa«e  Club  is  holding  a  reception  In  tke 
Caucus  Room  of  the  Cannon  Office  Bulldlqg 
so  that  It  can  present  trophies  to  Wernh^ 
von  Braun  and  the  widow  of  Dr.  Robert 
Ooddard,  and  as  a  member  of  the  House  Coni- 
mlttee  aa  Science  and  Astronautics,  Vand^ 
Jagt  has  been  asked  to  attend. 

The  president  of  the  Space  Club  Is  a  m^n 
from  Texas  Instruments,  and  the  first  vl^e 
president  Is  from  Boeing,  and  the  host  f«r 
the  evening  Is  Congressman  George  P.  MIU^, 
oh^rman  of  the  Committee  on  Science  a4cl 
Astronautics.  It  Is  a  lobbying  effort,  and  like 
most  lobbying  in  Washington  It  Is  terribly 
en  famine.  (Washington,  in  fact,  is  t6rrlb|y 
en  famille.)  When  Vander  Jagt  enters.  tl|e 
flTBt  person  he  sees  is  Von  Braun.  "WernherJ" 
he  says,  "the  last  time  I  saw  you,  you  were 
leading  a  conga  line  In  New  Orleans."  Vqn 
Braun  smiles,  acknowledges  the  memory,  and 
then,  he  is  talking  to  someone  about  the  stan, 
a  fine  flicker  of  fanaticism  lighting  his  fac0, 
and  Vander  Jagt  is  plainly  Impressed.  '"Daxap. 
it,"  he  says,  "I  know  It's  emotional,  but  1 1 
want  to  be  exoosed  to  the  emotional  part  sf 
It."  A  lobbyist  wanders  by.  and  tells  Vandtr 
Jagt  that  the  word  is  that  George  Bush  9f 
Texas  will  be  the  next  head  of  NASA.  (Trto 
days  later.  Bush  Is  appointed  Ambaseador  if) 
the  United  Nations.)  BUI  Anders,  who  fleiv 
an  Apollo  spacecraft  around  the  moon,  fa^s 
Into  conversation,  and  he  says  that  when  l)e 
apeikks  to  college  students  he  emphasizes  tl^e 
spiritual  part  of  his  journey.  "Guys."  he  sa>i^. 
"when  I  looked  back  at  the  earth,  then,  bofr, 
I  knew  I  wasn't  the  center  of  things."  1^ 
the  corner  of  the  room.  Von  Braun  Is  Intro- 
ducing his  young  son  to  Nell  Armstrong,  anfd 
Mra.  Ooddard  is  talking  about  her  late  hus- 
band. ai:d  a  Texas  Congressman  is  hustliilg 
a  secretar>-  from  NASA.  Vander  Jagt  is  feellnig 
warm,  and  sustained,  and  as  he  leaves  to  ^ 
to  the  airport  he  begins  to  talk  about  t^s 
vision  of  a  federal  medical  academy.  He  hi 
at  the  moment  a  great  sense  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  al!  things. 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  wl 
and  I  recently  returned  from  a  privately 
financed  factfinding  visit  to  Israel — our 
third  trip  to  that  Inspiring  country  since 
1952. 1  have  written  a  report  to  the  coni- 
stltucnts  of  the  23d  Confrreaslonal  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  which  I  represent,  oi  i 
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some  ol  our  experiences  and  observa- 
tions, particularly  with  regard  to  condi- 
tions in  areas  now  under  Israeli  control 
due  to  the  outcome  of  the  1967  war. 
These  reports  were  recently  published 
in  two  installments  in  the  Riverdale, 
(N.y.)  Press.  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
observations  may  be  of  Interest  to  the 
many  Members  of  Conirress  and  readers 
of  the  Record  who  share  my  concern  over 
developments  in  the  Middle  East.  My  re- 
port, therefore,  follows: 

BiMGHAMS  AXK  Optimistic  On  Mid-East 
Peack  Pact 

(By  Jonathan  B.  Bingham) 

On  a  recent  six-day  visit  to  Israel,  my  wife 
June,  and  I  were  once  again  heartened  by 
the  remarkable  achievements  of  this  remark- 
able country. 

When  we  were  first  there,  in  1982,  we  were 
Impressed  that  Israel  was  surviving  at  all, 
faced  as  she  was  with  seemingly  Impossible 
economic  problems.  We  wondered  how  the 
Israeli  leaders  could  sleep,  not  knowing  how 
they  were  going  to  pay  for  the  next  ship- 
load of  grain  coming  Into  Haifa  harbor. 

In  1964,  we  were  struck  by  the  amazing 
economic  and  Industrial  growth  that  had  oc- 
curred in  such  a  small  and  vulnerable  land. 
We  saw  the  new  aqueduct  built  to  carry  vm- 
ter  from  the  upper  Jordan  to  the  Negev,  and 
the  new  cities  created  to  accommodate  tens 
of  tho\isand3  of  Immigrants  from  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  February  1971,  what  Impressed  us  most 
was  the  calm  and  courageous  way  In  which 
the  Israelis  are  moving  toward  a  new  era  of 
peace  and  stability,  bopefully.  for  the  Mid- 
dle East.  They  know  that  such  an  era  is  not 
likely  to  come  tomorrow  or  the  next  day,  but 
it  Is.  they  are  confident,  on  the  way.  The 
trends  are  In  the  right  direction. 

The  Israelis,  quite  properly,  take  a  long 
view.  With  the  perspective  of  thousands  of 
years  of  history,  they  are  not  going  to  be 
rushed  into  accepting  arrangements  for  a 
peace  settlement  that  might  collapse  in  five, 
ten  or  20  years  and  leave  them  once  again 
exposed. 

All  the  same  time.  I  believe  our  State  De- 
partment Is  wrong  In  giving  the  impression 
that  the  Israelis  are  being  rigid  and  inflexi- 
ble In  the  face  of  a  new  spirit  of  compromise 
on  the  part  of  Egypt.  The  Israelis  are.  Indeed, 
Impressed  with  the  drastic  change  In  Egypt's 
attitude  since  the  death  of  Nasser,  but  they 
are  not  for  that  reason  going  to  be  pressured 
Into  agreements  that  would  be  unwise  for 
the  future. 

In  oartlcular,  they  do  not  want  to  be  In  a 
position  of  having  to  rely  on  assurances  made 
by  powers  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Prance;  they  have  had  sad  experience  with 
the  unreliability  of  some  International 
"RU^ranteea"  In  the  past. 

Another  trend  that  Is  highly  favorable  is 
the  declining  Importance  of  the  Palestinian 
terrorists.  King  Hussein  has  been  able  to  re- 
assert control  In  his  own  country.  President 
Sculat  of  Egypt  has  told  the  Palestinian 
groups  In  no  uncertain  terms  that  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  prevent  a  peace  settlement. 

Another  factor  which  Is  weakening  the  ter- 
rorists Is  the  extraordinary  Job  the  Israelis 
are  doing  in  the  West  Jordan  areas  and  In 
the  Gaza  strip.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Arabs 
from  the  "West  Bank"  and  from  the  Gaza 
strip  are  working  in  Israeli  at  far  higher 
wages  than  they  have  ever  had  and  learning 
that  they  can  live  in  peace  and  prosperity 
side  by  side  with  the  Jews  they  were  brought 
up  to  hate  and  fear. 

ISKAXL  Today 
(By  Jonathan  B.  Bingham) 
Like  other  recent  visitors  to  Israel,  June 
and  I  were  astonished  at  the  open  borders 
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that  exist,  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  oe- 
tween  Israel  proper  and  the  "West  Bank" 
areas.  In  Jericho,  Bethlehem  and  Ramallah 
we  saw  only  occasional  Arab  policemen,  no 
IsraeU  troops.  The  Arab  policemen  wore  the 
only  guns  we  saw. 

We  Ulked  with  distinguished  Palestinians 
who  want  to  see  an  Independent  Palestine 
or  a  Palestine-Jordan  federation,  but  who 
are  confident  that  such  an  Arab  state  could 
not  only  live  In  peace  with  Israel,  but  could 
benefit  from  Israel's  thriving  and  labor- 
scarce  economy. 

Most  astonishing  of  all  Is  the  situation  In 
the  Gaza  Strip  Itself.  This  area  of  360,000 
Inhabitants,  of  which  200.000  are  in  refugee 
camps,  was  totally  stagnant  under  the 
Egyptians,  a  breeding  ground  for  bitterness 
and  hatred. 

Today  there  Is  no  unemployment.  Anyone 
who  wants  to  work  can  get  a  Job.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  terrorists  to  stop  them  by 
occasional  grenade  attacks,  16,000  Arabs  from 
Otiza  are  today  working  in  Israel,  commuting 
dally  or  weekly. 

Thousands  more  are  employed  In  orange- 
packing  plants  and  other  local  industries, 
financed  by  the  Israelis  and  utilizing  a  new 
power  line. 

The  Increasing  fluidity  of  the  situation — 
and  the  consequent  growing  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  understanding — is  Illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  Arabs  from  Gaza  can  readily 
get  permits  to  enter  Israel  and  can  travel 
across  Israel  to  the  West  Bank  area  without 
any  permits  whatever.  On  the  highway  down 
to  Jericho,  we  passed  perhaps  50  trucks 
loaded  with  oranges  from  Gaza  on  their  way 
to  Jordan  to  be  sold  there! 

In  recent  months  more  and  more  Arabs 
from  outside  have  travelled  to  Israel,  espe- 
cially to  visit  the  holy  Muslim  places  In 
Jersusalem.  In  my  Judgment,  all  of  this  ac- 
tivity may  In  time  be  more  imjxjrtant  to  the 
future  stability  of  the  area  than  the  docu- 
ments that  the  statesmen  may  eventually 
sign. 

Here  are  a  few  additional  items.  In  a  dif- 
ferent vein: 

I  used  to  complain  that  the  Israelis  dont 
understand  about  good  Jewish  cooking,  but 
111  have  to  stop  saying  that.  The  General  In 
command  of  the  northern  Slnal  gave  us  a 
luncheon  with  his  staff  at  his  headquarters 
In  Gaza.  The  food  was  excellent  and  might 
have  come  from  a  Riverdale  delicatessen. 

The  Israelis  do  things  so  well  that  It's 
almost  a  relief  when  you  see  some  one  act 
like  a  schlemlel.  In  Gaza  our  car  was  escorted 
by  Israeli  Jeeps  fore  and  aft,  out  of  an 
abundance  of  caution.  At  one  point  on  the 
road  the  Colonel  In  command,  who  was  riding 
with  us,  suddenly  told  our  driver  to  stop, 
because  he  thought  he  saw  an  Israeli  soldier 
picking  an  orange  from  a  roadside  tree. 

This  turned  out  not  to  be  the  case,  but 
while  we  were  stopped,  the  forward  Jeep  sped 
ahead.  About  a  mile  down  the  road,  one  of 
the  soldiers  looked  around — and  back  they 
came,  somewhat  sheepish. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has 
been  restored  by  the  various  church  orga- 
nizations responsible,  and  Is  far  brighter  and 
less  cluttered  than  it  used  to  be.  The  magnl- 
flclent  Muslim  shrine  known  as  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock  Is  In  the  care  of  Muslims.  Access 
to  these  holy  places  Is  of  course  free  to  all. 
This  Is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  period  from 
1948  to  1967,  when  the  Jordanian  govern- 
ment barred  Israeli  Jews  from  the  revered 
Western  Wall. 

These  various  activities  are  being  imder- 
taken  by  the  Israelis,  not  because  they  want 
to  hold  on  to  Gaza  or  most  of  the  West 
Bank,  but  because  they  want  to  show  what 
open  borders  and  Arab-Jewish  cooperation 
can  do  for  all  concerned.  And  of  course  word 
of  what  is  happening  gets  out  to  the  rest  of 
the  Arab  world  and  has  Its  impact. 
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NATIONAL    HOUSING   CONFERENCE 
RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINIfCSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  Apnl  15,  1971 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Housing  Conference  is  recog- 
nized as  a  major  force  on  behalf  of  the 
public  interest  in  the  promotion  of  de- 
cent housing  for  all  our  people  and  in 
the  revltallzatlon  of  our  cities.  For  many 
years  I  maintained  a  close  association 
with  the  conference.  Including  service  on 
its  board  of  directors.  I  found  this  ex- 
perience highly  informative  and  thor- 
oughly rewarding,  and  I  greatly  appre- 
clted  the  opportunity  to  address  the  40th 
annual  meeting  of  the  conference,  held 
recently  In  Washington,  D.C.  Senator 
Sparkman  graciously  Included  the  text  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  of  March  11, 
1971. 

On  March  7,  1971,  the  membership 
of  the  National  Housing  Conference 
adopted  a  series  of  important  resolutions 
on  poliices  and  programs  in  housing  and 
urban  development.  This  extensive  and 
In-depth  study  of  Federal  programs  and 
legislation  merits  close  attention  by  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete   resolutions    be    printed    In    the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoKO,  as  follows : 

Thi  1971  National  Hoitsino  CoNreRKNOi: 
Resolt-tions  Adopted  bt  the  Membership 

or  THE    NATTONAt    HOtTSINO    CONPERENCE   AT 

Its    Annual    Meeting,    Makch    7,    1971, 
Washington,  D.C. 

BUMMABT  OF  MAJOB  POLICIES  AND  PBOCRAMS 
BCCOMMENOCO  IN  RESOLUTIONS  OP  NATIONAL 
HOUSING   CONFERENCE 

We  present  the  following  summary  of 
■ome  of  the  major  policies  and  programs 
which  are  recommended  in  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  membership  of  the  National 
Housing  Conference  at  Its  annual  meeting 
on  March  7,  1971  in  Washington,  D.C.  These 
are  covered  in  greater  detail  In  this  report  as 
recommendations  under  the  appropriate 
chapter  headings  listed  In  the  Index. 
Full  f-unding  and  use  of  all  authorizations 

1.  The  Administration's  appropriation  re- 
quests for  housing  and  related  urban  de- 
velopment programs  for  the  Federal  fiscal 
year  1972  beginning  July  1,  1971.  are  grossly 
Inadequate  In  relation  to  demonstrated 
needs  and  backlog  requirements  of  commu- 
filtles  and  private  enterprise,  as  shown  by 
the  following  cuts: 

s.  The  utilization  of  contract  authority  for 
tow-rent  public  housing  would  be  reduced 
from  1394  million  authorized  for  fiscal  year 

1971  to  $201;   and  to  •207  million  for  fiscal 

1972  from  »417  million  authorized  for 
fiscal  1972  (which  Includes  the  tl93  mUllon 
carryover  from  fiscal  1971). 

b.  With  respect  to  housing  few  lower  in- 
come families,  the  Administration  requests 
contract  authority  for  Interest  subsidies  un- 
der the  Section  236  and  Section  236  pro- 
grams of  only  $176  million  each  as  against 
Congressional  authorization  of  $26  million 
additional  for  fiscal  1971  and  $300  milUon  for 
fiscal  1972  for  each  program. 

c.  With  respect  to  urban  renewal,  the  budg- 
et confirms  that  the  $200  mllUon  additional 
capital  grant  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
lt71  have  been  froeen  as  to  commitment  in 
**cal  1971.  The  budget  propose  that  this 
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$200  million  be  made  available  in  fiscal  1972, 
together  with  a  new  appropriation  request 
for  $600  mllUon 

d.  With  respect  to  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram, the  budget  requests  no  new  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  1972.  Since  the  budget 
was  published,  the  Administration  has  an- 
nounced the  release  of  $148  mUllon  of  Im- 
pounded model  cities  appropriated  funds  m 
fiscal  1971  and  $288  million  of  such  funds  In 
fiscal  1972.  Even  at  this  rate,  a  total  of  $206 
million  of  model  cities  appropriated  funds 
would  be  virithheld  by  June  30.  1972. 

e.  With  respect  to  water  and  sewer  grants, 
the  budget  confirms  that  the  $200  million  In 
additional  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  1971 
have  been  frozeii  as  to  commitment  In  fiscal 
1971.  The  budget  proposes  that  one-half  of 
these  frozen  funds  be  released  or  commit- 
ment In  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal  1972. 
No  request  Is  made  for  additional  appropria- 
tions. 

f.  The  budget  message  proposes  new  legis- 
lation consolidating  virban  renewal,  model 
cities,  rehabilitation  loans,  and  water  and 
sewer  grants  In  a  new  Community  Develop- 
ment Program,  effective  January  1,  1972. 
upon  which  date  the  four  categorical  grant 
programs  would  be  phased  out  as  to  new 
commitments.  The  budget  requests  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $1  billion  for 
the  new  Community  Develrpment  Program. 

If  enacted,  the  new  Community  Develop- 
ment Program  presumably  would  also  ter- 
minate large  outstanding  uruippropriated 
Congressional  authorizations,  namely:  $1,- 
927  million  In  urban  renewal  grants;  $817.6 
miUlon  In  model  cities  supplementary 
grants;  and  $1  billion  in  water  and  sewer 
grants.  In  addition  to  $100  million  In  unex- 
pended water  and  sewer  appropriations. 

2.  The  Budget  actions  taken  In  freezing 
or  cutting  HUD  funds  for  various  programs 
demonstrate  the  need  to  grant  a  higher  prior- 
ity in  the  aUocatlon  of  national  resources  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  housing  and 
commuL:lty  development.  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rent critical  housing  needs  and  the  financial 
crises  In  the  cities,  NHC  urges  action  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to  assure 
that  the  full  amount  of  funds  authorized  by 
legislation  or  appropriations  will  be  released 
and  spent  for  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment programs. 

Housing    proffram    to    meet    all    needs    and 
achieve   economic   integration 

3.  NHC  reifflrms  Its  support  for  a  single, 
consolidated  housing  asFlstance  program  to 
serve  all  families  who  cannot  afford  the  cost 
of  housing  on  the  private  market.  NHC  be- 
lieves that  such  a  consolidated  program  for 
assisted  housing  Is  necessary:  to  eliminate 
the  gaps  In  coverage  created  by  the  separate 
Income  limits,  construction  and  design 
standards.  Income  definitions,  and  rent  re- 
quirements; to  reduce  the  administrative 
workload  and  encourage  wide  participation 
of  housing  sponsors  and  developers;  and  to 
promote  a  policy  of  economic  Integ^tion  In 
assisted  housing  which  wUl  eliminate  the 
segregation  of  low  Income  families  In  hotis- 
ing  for  the  poor. 

4.  The  housing  assistance  program  should 
be  based  on  a  variable  single  subsidy  which 
would  cover  the  total  deficits  representing 
the  difference  between  (1)  full  operating  costs 
and  debt  service,  and  (11)  the  aWUty-to-pay 
of  each  family  living  in  the  housing  up  to 
the  maximum  established  charge. 

5.  There  should  be  a  uniform  definition  of 
Income  with  deductions  of  the  types  previ- 
ously allowable,  along  with  a  reasonable  ratio 
between  income  and  required  housing  pay- 
ments. 

6.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  NHC  recom- 
mends that  there  be  no  Income  limits  for 
admls^on  to  assisted  hoiising.  NHC  believes 
that  the  moet  desirable  and  workable  criteria 
for  the  determination  of  Income  tilgibUlty 
for  such  federal  housing  asslstanc*  U  the 
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abUlty  of  a  famUy  In  a  local  area  to  pay  the 
total  cost  of  well-dealgned — but  not  luxuri- 
ous— housing  developed  In  that  area,  under 
an  appropriate  Income  definition  and  a  rea- 
sonable ratio  between  Income  and  required 
housing  payments.  A  family  should  receive 
bousing  assistance  to  the  extent  that  It  can- 
not afford  the  full  coet  of  such  housing. 

7.  If  the  Congress  decides  that  It  is  neces- 
sary to  Include  an  income  limit  on  legisla- 
tive authorisations  and  funding  for  subsidies 
to  assist  housing,  we  recommend  the  foUow- 
ing  program  relating  to  income  limits  (in- 
stead of  the  one  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph).  The  following  program  also  In- 
cludes a  suDsldy  formula  which  is  necessary 
to  achieve  economic  integration  and  fill  pres- 
ent gaps  and  areas  of  unmet  need. 

a.  The  Income  limits  for  80%  cf  the  dweU- 
ing  units  should  be  the  median  income  in 
the  area,  with  authority  in  the  Secretar>-  to 
exceed  the  median  by  the  amount  required 
in  order  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
locality  based  on  its  Income  and  cost  factors. 
There  would  be  no  Income  limit  for  20% 
of  the  units  In  order  to  achieve  economic 
integration  and  enable  housing  develop- 
ments to  serve  a  cross-section  of  income 
groups. 

b.  There  would  be  a  flexible  subtidy  for- 
mula which  would  eliminate  gaps  in  our 
housing  program  and  assure  that  there  is 
sufficient  subsidy  available  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  people  at  different  Income 
levels.  In  terms  of  the  ratio  of  Income  to 
housing  payment,  we  recommend  that  all 
families  be  required  to  pay  20  percent  of 
their  Income  for  housing.  The  amount  of 
subsidy  to  a  family  would  be  the  amount 
required  to  meet  the  housing  expenses  re- 
maining after  the  occupant  paid  20%  of  his 
income  for  the  housing.  The  amount  of  sub- 
sidy allocated  for  an  aselsted  housing  devel- 
opment should  be  based  upon  making  dweU- 
Ing  units  available  to  a  cross-section  of  In- 
come groups,  as  follows: 

(1)  Up  to  20%  for  occupancy  by  families 
or  persons  whose  Incomes  are  much  below 
the  maximum  Income  limits  and  who  re- 
quire subsidies  at  or  above  the  amoiuats 
which  have  been  available  for  rent  supple- 
ments and  public  housing.  Beised  on  their 
payment  of  20%  of  their  Income  for  housing, 
this  group  would  be  eligible  for  a  subsidy 
in  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  remain- 
ing amount  of  housing  expenses.  To  the  ex- 
tent needed,  this  would  cover  the  principal 
and  Interest  payments  on  the  mortgages 
and  a  part  of  the  operating  expenses. 

(U)  Up  to  20%  for  occupancy  by  families 
or  persons  who  would  not  be  subject  to  an 
Income  limit.  We  propose  to  provide  a  sub- 
sidy incentive  for  such  families  to  live  In 
an  assisted  housing  development  with  fam- 
ilies of  lower  incomes.  For  this  group,  there 
would  be  a  subsidy  of  2%.  At  today's  market 
Interest  rate,  these  people  would  pay  an  ef- 
fective interest  rate  of  5  %  plxis  the  Vi  of  1  % 
FHA  premium.  People  In  this  group  would 
pay  20%  of  their  income  for  housing  ex- 
penses up  to  a  "maximum  established 
cliarge"  which  would  reflect  the  2%  subsidy. 

(lU)  The  remainder  for  occupancy  by  fam- 
ilies or  persons  who  are  at  or  below  the 
median  or  higher  income  limit  established  by 
the  Secretary  and  who  require  subsidies  in 
the  form  of  Interest  assistance.  Based  on 
their  payment  of  20%  of  their  Income  for 
housing,  this  group  would  be  eUglble  for  a 
subsidy  in  the  amount  reqvilred  to  meet  the 
remaining  amount  of  housing  expenses.  To 
the  extent  needed,  this  could  cover  all  of 
their  Interest  and  the  FHA  Insurance  pre- 
mium. According  to  their  varying  needs,  these 
people  would  pay  a  monthly  charge  ranging 
from  0%  Interest  (with  no  FHA  Instu-ance 
premium)  up  to  the  maximum  established 
charge  which  would  reflect  a  2%  subsidy. 

8.  There  wotild  be  a  periodic  reexamination 
of  Income  only  for  occupanw  who  are  paying 
less  than  the  maximum  established  charge.  If 
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their  Income  Increased,  they  would  pay  00% 
of  the  larger  Income,  but  not  more  thai)  the 
mazimiun  established  charge.  With  suth  a 
Charge  which  reflects  a  2%  subsidy  an4  an 
effeeUve  current  Interest  rate  of  6%,  Itiere 
would  be  an  Incentive  for  residents  to  reamln 
m  the  hoiulng  community  even  though  (heir 
Incomes  increase.  As  a  matter  of  public  pdllcy, 
this  Is  vitally  important  In  order  to  aclileve 
greater  stability  in  housing  communltlee  eind 
to  maintain  their  economic  Integration.  If 
people  feel  that  they  are  permanent  residents 
of  a  housing  development,  they  will  take 
better  care  of  It. 

9.  By  serving  a  broader  segment  of 'the 
market  through  economic  Integration,  a 
housing  development  will  be  better  able  to 
achieve  racial  integration. 

10.  l^e  past  practice  of  committing  nfaxl- 
mum  subsidies  has  resulted  In  unused  6on- 
tract  authority  because  the  commitment  was 
baaed  upon  the  maximum  amount  needed  for 
everyone.  The  Senate  Committee  recognized 
the  undealrablllty  of  pursuing  this  practice. 
Under  our  proposed  program,  the  com|nlt- 
ment  of  contract  authority  would  be  b^sed 
on  the  estimated  need  based  on  serviag  a 
crooB  section  of  income  groups.  There  should 
be  a  national  reserve  of  a  reasonable  amount 
of  contract  authority  for  commitment  to 
meet  over-runs  in  subsidies  above  the  Esti- 
mates. This  reserve  would  be  only  a  fraction 
of  the  amount  of  unused  authority  under  the 
present  system  where  all  commitments  ai^tlc- 
Ipate  a  maxlm\im  subsidy  for  everyone. 

11.  Eligible  sponsors  should  be  broad4|ned 
to  Include  local  housing  authorities,  region- 
al or  state  agencies.  In  addition  to  those  t^ow 
eligible;  also  local  housing  authorities  shdxild 
be  permitted  to  act  as  mortgagees,  as  is  tiow 
done  by  an  increasing  member  of  state 
agencies. 

12.  NHC  supports  the  principles  and  objjec- 
tlves  of  the  Administration's  proposals  for 
slmpllflcatlon  of  the  many  federal  homing 
programs,  but  only  if  the  legislation  includes 
the  recommendations  for  a  new  flexible  for- 
mula for  subsidies,  better  Income-to-rent 
ratios,  achievement  of  economic  Integration, 
and  all  of  the  other  amendments  deecrfbed 
In  these  resolutions. 

13.  U  there  ts  new  legislation  for  the  ^n- 
solldatlon  of  housing  programs  and  tiew 
formulas  as  to  Income  limits,  subsidies,  cost 
limits  and  other  matters,  we  emphasize  the 
urgent  need  to  continue  operations  and  hous- 
ing production  under  the  existing  laws.  I>ur- 
Ing  the  toollng-up  period  under  the  new  leg- 
islation, and  until  the  new  progprams  became 
fully  effective  and  operational,  all  existing 
programs  should  continue  so  that  there  will 
be  no  Interruption  In  HUD  operations  in  iiew 
of  the  need  for  a  higher  level  of  production 
during  the  coming  years.  [ 

14.  The  program  recommended  In  tiese 
resolutions  would  make  housing  availably  to 
families  of  all  Incomes.  There  would  be|  no 
gaps  or  areas  of  unmet  needs  in  our  housing 
programs.  Each  family  whose  income  is  i  too 
low  to  obtain  decent  housing  would  rectelve 
the  amount  of  assistance  it  needs  to  get  such 
housing.  We  must  reach  the  unserved  '  in- 
come group  below  the  level  now  eligible  for 
public  housing  or  rent  supplements.  like- 
wise, we  must  avoid  a  gap  or  area  of  unjnet 
need  above  the  level  now  eligible  for  moder- 
ate Income  private  housing  assisted  with  fed- 
eral Interest  subsidies  or  below-market  In- 
terest ratee.  To  achieve  these  objectives  we 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  program. 

Eqtial  housing  opportunity  and  freedom  o/ 
choice 

15.  We  should  provide  an  opportunity  for 
freedom  of  choice  In  our  housing  progratss. 
The  choice  of  Individual  or  cooperative  home- 
ownerahlp  or  rental  hotiaing  and  the  choice 
of  city,  suburban,  new  town  or  oouiitiry 
llvtog  must  not  be  limited  by  race,  cc4or, 
religion  or  national  origin.  With  housing  in 
wob  development  available  for  a  cross-fee- 
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tlon  of  Income  groups  and  a  broader  market, 
we  can  provide  freedom  of  choice  to  people 
of  all  Incomes  to  select  where  they  want  to 
live. 

16.  Community  discrimination  against  sub- 
sidized housing  shoiHd  be  removed  as  It  Is  a 
most  serious  constraint  on  the  availability 
of  building  sites  for  low  and  moderate  income 
bousing.  We  recommend  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  States  and  local  public  bodies 
from  discriminating  against  housing  subsi- 
dized by  the  Federal  Government,  whether 
through  legislative  or  administrative  action. 
The  legislation  should  authorize  suits  by  In- 
terested parties,  as  well  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  enjoin  such  discriminating  action. 
The  legislation  sboiUd  be  strengthened  by 
providing  for  federal  pre-emption  of  local 
zoning  upon  an  appropriate  finding  by  the 
Secretary  of  HUD,  so  as  to  require  opponents 
rather  than  proponents  to  Initiate  legisla- 
tion. 

17.  We  disagree  with  the  President's  state- 
ment that  government  encouragement  of 
racial  Integration  In  the  suburbs  is  not  In  the 
national  Interest.  We  believe  such  encourage- 
ment is  In  the  national  Interest.  We  urge  the 
Administration  to  take  affirmative  action  to 
assure  the  availability  of  decent  housing  for 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion or  national  origin. 

18.  The  Federal  Government  should  be  au- 
thorized to  undertake  housing  developments 
as  a  last  resort  where  no  other  agency  or  de- 
veloper Is  meeting  the  need  In  an  area  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing. 

Community    development    program    under 
urban  renewal 

19.  NHC  supports  a  total  community  de- 
velopment program  under  the  urban  re- 
newal program  which  woxild  be  a  compre- 
hensive program  prepared  by  the  local  com- 
munity, including  all  physical  developments, 
rebuilding  and  rehabilitation  activity,  and 
eligible  for  federal  funding.  The  plan,  If 
approved,  would  receive  federal  funding  on 
a  yearly  increment  basis,  similar  to  that  In 
the  Neighborhood  Development  Program. 

20.  In  the  Community  Development  Pro- 
gram, the  locality's  application  to  HUD 
would  contain  a  three  year  forecast  of  finan- 
cial assistance  needed.  Including  a  one  year 
budget  and  program,  and  a  request  for  a  sec- 
ond-year reservation  of  funds.  In  approving 
the  locality's  application,  HUD  would  provide 
for  a  three-year  Federal  authorization,  with 
one  year  oontrswjt,  a  second  year  advance 
reservation,  and  a  third  year  forecast.  They 
would  be  updated  annually. 

21.  The  activities  proposed  for  inclusion 
In  a  Community  Development  Plan  extend 
greatly  beyond  those  now  eligible  under  tra- 
ditional urban  renewal  or  the  Neighborhood 
Development  Program. 

Urban  growth  and  new  communities 

22.  NHC  urges  the  full  utilization  of  the 
Urban  Growth  and  New  Communities  De- 
velopment Act  (Title  VH  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970)  to  help  take 
care  of  the  Increased  urban  population,  re- 
lieve city  congestion  and  provide  building 
sites  at  reasonable  prices.  There  Is  an  urgent 
need  for  new  communities  which  are  care- 
fully planned  with  housing,  schools.  Jobs, 
hospitals,  recreational  facilities  and  open 
spaces. 

23.  NHC  encourages  programs  of  home 
ownership.  TTils  includes  cooperative  owner- 
ship of  multifamlly  housing  which  produces 
better  communities,  since  the  control  and 
responsibility  rests  with  people  who  have  a 
stake  and  pride  in  their  own  housing  de- 
velopment. 

24.  Federal  grants  should  be  made  to  mu- 
nicipalities and  public  agencies  to  cover  Im- 
pact costs  of  providing  educational,  health 
and  other  services  which  result  from  the 
location  of  housing  developments  In  an  area. 
The  Federal  grant  should  cover  the  addi- 
tional costs  Involved  which  cannot  be  met 
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from    collecUons    of    full    taxes    or    their 
equivalents  on  the  project.  We  recommend 
payment  of  full  taxes  or  their  equivalents 
on  public  and  other  assisted  housing. 
General  Revenue  Sharing 

25.  NHC  recommends  against  any  use  of  the 
new  General  Revenue  Sharing  Plan  to  reduce 
Federal  grant  funds  which  are  urgently  need- 
ed— and  should  be  Increased — for  existing 
programs  including:  urban  renewal;  model- 
cities;  mass  transportation;  water  and  sewer 
facilities;  new  communities;  neighborhood 
facilities;  open  space,  urban  parks,  and  urban 
beautlflcatlon;  health;  education;  training- 
or  other  vital  needs.  In  short,  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  Plan  should  represent  addi- 
tional funds  and  there  should  be  necessary 
increases  and  full  funding  for  all  existing 
Federal  grant  programs  to  meet  housing  and 
urban  needs. 

26.  NHC  favors  the  President's  proposal  for 
a  $5  billion  Initial  appropriation  for  the  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  Plan  In  order  to  meet 
the  urgent  needs  of  States  and  cities,  many 
of  which  are  facing  financial  crises.  As  to 
increcises  above  (5  billion  In  later  years  for 
General  Revenue  Sharing,  NHC  recommends 
a  formiila  In  distributing  these  additional 
funds  which  would  encourage  and  reward 
local  governments  that  meet  the  national 
objective  of  providing  housing  for  the  low 
and  moderate  Income  groups. 

Special  Revenue  Sharing 

27.  In  his  Special  Message  to  the  Congress 
on  March  6,  the  President  recommended  his 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  proposal  for  Urban 
Community   Development: 

"The  size  of  this  fund  In  the  first  full  year 
of  operation  would  be  $2  billion.  Cities  would 
be  able  to  spend  their  money  as  they  see  fit, 
provided  only  that  they  used  It  for  commu- 
nity development  purposes. 

"The  four  elements  which  would  be  com- 
bined to  form  this  new  fund  would  be  the 
current  progrtuns  for  urban  renewal.  Model 
Cities,  water  and  sewer  grants,  and  loans  for 
the  rehabUltatlon  of  existing  structures." 

28.  As  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
requests  for  fiscal  1972  compared  with  the 
actual  appropriations  for  fiscal  1971,  the 
figures  are  as  follows:  the  total  authorizations 
avaUable  for  fiscal  1972  for  these  four  pro- 
grams is  *3.75  billion,  but  the  Administra- 
tion's total  appropriation  request  for  fiscal 
1972  for  these  four  programs  plus  the  new 
Conununity  Development  Program  Is  only 
$1.64bUllon. 

29.  NHC  believes  that  Federal  grants 
should  provide  incentives  to  promote  na- 
tional programs  and  objectives  relating  to 
housing  and  community  development.  The 
adoption  of  the  model  cities  program  by  al- 
most 160  cities  was  largely  attributable  to 
the  Federal  program  of  planning  grants  and 
supplemental  grants  for  model  cities.  Like- 
wise, the  parUclpatlon  of  over  1200  dtles  in 
the  urban  renewal  program  is  largely  at- 
tributable to  the  Federal  program  of  plan- 
ning grants  and  program  grants  for  urban 
renewal. 

30.  With  respect  to  the  proposed  special 
revenue  sharing  program,  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that  many  of  these  programs— with 
their  emphasis  on  serving  the  underpriv- 
ileged and  racial  minorities — would  be  prej- 
udiced by  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the 
categorical  programs  Into  a  single  commu- 
nity development  grant  program  under  which 
each  local  government  would  determine 
which  activity  It  elects  to  pursue.  To  pro- 
vide Incentives  which  assure  the  achievement 
of  national  goals  and  programs,  we  favor  the 
continuance  of  categorical  grants  for  each  of 
the  four  special  purposes:  urban  renewal; 
model  cities;  sewer  and  water;  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

31.  However,  we  are  In  full  agreement  with 
the  President's  principle  that  Federal  grants 
should  be  made  available  for  use  by  states 
and  local  governments  i  ithout  Federal  ao- 
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eountability  or  program  superxHsion,  except 
for  (1)  compliance  with  non-dlscrlmlnation 
obligations  and  (2)  the  use  of  the  funds  for 
the  specific  purposes  of  the  grants  with  the 
contmuance  of  the  four  categorical  grants 
which  we  recommend.  We  \xtgp  that  this 
prtncple  be  applied  to  these  categorical 
grant  progranos  so  that  they  would  not  be 
subject  to  Federal  program  supervision.  In 
short,  there  would  be  block  grants  for  ea^ 
of  the  four  categorical  programs,  with  the 
ose  of  the  funds  limited  only  to  the  partic- 
ular purpose  of  each  grant  and  without  Fed- 
eral program  supervision. 

32.  In  the  proposed  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing program  the  President  recommends  that 
there  be  no  matching  grants.  We  oppose  Spe- 
cial Revenue  Sharing  for  Urban  Community 
Development.  However,  If  there  were  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams, the  principle  of  no  matching  local 
grants  would  be  meaningful  as  applied  to 
categorical  grants.  In  that  event,  we  would 
recommend  that  no  matching  grants  be  ap- 
plied in  the  continuance  of  the  four  cate- 
gorical grant  programs. 

CHAPTZX    A.    GENERAL    STATEMENT    OF   PROBLKICS 
AND    OBJ  ECriVES 

1.  Since  Congress  enacted  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  the  Federal 
Government  has  assumed  increasing  respon- 
sibility for  housing  production.  Nevertheless, 
from  1968  to  now  the  nation  has  suffered  a 
precipitous  decline  In  Its  housing  produc- 
tion. Therefore,  while  careful  studies  under- 
lying the  goal  In  the  1968  housing  act  In- 
dicated that  at  least  2.6  million  homes  are 
needed  annually  over  the  next  ten  years  to 
meet  our  bousing  shortage,  our  record  of 
housing  production  since  then  has  been 
disastrous.  For  example,  in  1968,  we  pro- 
duced about  1.6  million  homes;  In  both  1969 
and  again  this  past  year,  we  only  produced 
about  1.4  million  homes  or  little  more  than 
half  our  housing  need  and  goal.  The  percent 
of  these  homes  financed  In  some  manner  by 
the  Federal  Government  has  steadily  In- 
creased while  conventionally  financed  hous- 
ing decreased.  Recently  some  experts  have 
predicted  that  housing  starts  will  rise  to  over 
1,750,000  In  1971.  We  can  achieve  housing 
starts  of  2.000.000  In  1971  and  accelerate  pro- 
duction thereafter  to  achieve  our  annual 
housing  goals  if  prompt  action  Is  taken  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  In  this  re- 
port, including  prompt  enactment  of  addi- 
tional legislation  and  full  funding  for  all 
programs  under  past  and  future  Congres- 
sional authorizations. 

2.  We  are  faced  with  an  anomalous  situa- 
tion. There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  contribution  to  housing 
and  an  increase  in  assisted  housing's  propor- 
tion of  housing  production,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  decline  in  total  hous- 
ing production.  These  Resolutions  are  ad- 
dressed to  identifying  once  again  our  con- 
tinuing housing  crisis,  reviewing  our  efforts 
to  ameliorate  that  crisis,  and  suggesting  im- 
provements of  existing  programs.  This  Re- 
port recommends  programs  designed  espe- 
eially  to:  -»  *- 

(a)  Provide  good  homes  for  people  of  all 
Incomes  in  wholesome  living  environments 
which  are  In  keeping  with  our  Nation's 
standards  and  aspirations; 

(b)  Take  action  to  revitalize  our  cities  and 
save  them  from  blight  and  obsolescence;  and 

(c)  Expand  social  programs,  services  and 
Job  opportunities  to  improve  the  quality  of 
American  life. 

3.  America's  cities  are  in  a  crisis  restating 
worn  the  decay  of  decades  and  from  falliire 
to  take  action  which  will  Improve  the  quality 
of  American  life.  Many  people  are  ill-housed 
and  live  In  despair  and  disillusionment.  The 
need  for  decent  housing  is  at  the  heart  of 
our  urban  crlsU.  We  must  take  vigorous  and 
taunediate  action  toward  achieving  our  goal 
oC  providing  good  homes  and  good  neighbor- 
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hoods  (or  all  who  are  lU-boused.  It  is  not 
enough  to  build  new  housing  or  rehabilitate 
existing  hoxising.  At  the  same  time  there 
must  be  an  expansion  of  social  programs  and 
services  for  the  people. 

4.  As  a  result  of  past  fiscal  restraints  and 
past  tight  money  policies,  housing  has  svif- 
fered  more  than  any  other  segment  of  the 
economy.  During  the  1966  period  of  Ugbt 
money,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers — 
in  its  1967  Report — said  that  the  housing 
Industry  bore  90%  of  the  burden  of  credit 
restraints.  We  call  for  an  end  to  restrictive 
economic  policies  that  Impose  burdens  on 
housing  to  control  our  economy.  It  Is  not 
equitable  either  to  deprive  people  of  housing 
or  to  make  them  commit  to  long  term 
mortgages  bearing  unfair  and  unreasonable 
interest  rates. 

6.  Past  Increases  in  interest  rates  and  hoiu- 
ing  costs  have  excluded  people  from  the 
housing  market  who  need  homes  but  can  no 
longer  afford  them.  The  situation  was  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  the  Increase  in  Interest 
rates  to  8»4%  on  loans  under  the  FHA  and 
VA  programs.  During  the  first  10  m<»iths  of 
1970,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  shows  that 
the  home  ownership  component  had  climbed 
9.1%  as  compared  with  a  4.6%  Increase  for 
the  total  Index.  The  rate  of  cost  increases  In 
housing  has  been  double  the  rate  of  In- 
crease in  the  total  Consumer  Price  Index.  As 
a  result  of  this  Increase  in  costs,  housing 
Is  beyond  the  reach  of  more  families.  Thus, 
80%  of  all  new  housing  units  produced 
under  tl5,000  are  mobile  homes.  In  addition, 
five  years  ago  three  out  of  every  five  Ameri- 
cans could  afford  to  own  their  own  home. 
With  high  Interest  rates,  only  two  out  of 
every  five  Americans  could  afford  to  own 
their  own  home. 

6.  There  have  been  recent  Improvements  in 
the  money  market  and  reductions  in  inter- 
est rates  as  evidenced  by  the  cut  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  discount  rate  to  4%%  and  the 
cut  in  the  prime  rate  of  major  banltlng  in- 
stitutions to  5%%.  NHC  applauds  the  recent 
actions  by  the  Administration  in  three  re- 
ductions of  the  FHA-VA  Interest  rate  to  a 
maximum  of  7%.  We  urge  that  the  Admin- 
istration oontlnue  to  act  from  time  to  time 
to  make  further  reductions  in  this  maximum 
interest  rate  as  promptly  as  possible.  With 
the  measures  recommended  in  this  report  to 
help  achieve  further  reductions  in  interest 
rates,  particularly  In  housing  for  those  of 
middle  and  lower  incomes,  we  hopefully  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  we  can  return  to 
a  maximum  rate  on  FHA-VA  mortgages  of 
from  6%  to  6%  which  we  had  for  many 
years.  As  Interest  rates  are  reduced,  it  Is 
necessary  to  take  measures  to  minimize  or 
eliminate  discounts  as  recommended  else- 
where in  this  report. 

7.  While  the  law  approves  an  average  na- 
tional goal  of  2,600.000  units  annually  during 
the  next  ten  years,  NHC  urges  that  the  aver- 
age national  goal  should  be  3,000,000  units 
a  year.  NHC  agrees  an  average  of  2,000,000 
units  should  be  built  annually  for  those 
above  the  low  and  moderate  income  groups 
who  do  not  need  federal  assistance.  However, 
Instead  of  an  average  of  600,000  units  an- 
nually for  low  and  moderate  Income  housing. 
NHC  recommends  a  goal  of  at  least  1,000.000 
units  annually  for  these  income  groups — of 
which  half  would  be  for  the  low  lntx>me 
group.  Due  to  the  present  high  housing  costs, 
many  families  need  some  form  of  housing 
assistance  even  though  they  could  afford 
housing  without  such  assistance  under 
normal  conditions.  Accordingly,  this  report 
recommends  several  special  measures  which 
are  required  at  this  time  to  enable  such  fam- 
ilies to  obtain  adequate  housing  at  monthly 
charges  which  they  can  afford. 

8.  m  1949,  Congress  established  the  na- 
tional goal  to  provide  a  decent  home  and 
gfood  environment  for  every  American  family. 
Now,  22  years  later,  we  are  no  closer  to 
achieving  that  goal.  Instead  of  that  goal  be- 
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coming  a  reality,  it  Is  a  promise  which  ap- 
pears further  from  fulfillment  now,  due  to 
ths  greater  housing  shortage  and  rising  hous- 
ing oosts.  There  is  a  growing  gap  between 
the  monthly  cost  of  housing  and  the  ability- 
to-pay  of  families.  This  is  requiring  them  to 
pay  higher  and  higher  percentages  of  their 
incotns  for  taooslng.  There  is  a  special  burden 
on  very  low  income  families  who  often  spend 
more  than  one-third  of  their  earnings  to  get 
bousing  which  Is  overcrowded  or  substand- 
ard. Every  American  family  has  a  right  to 
obtain  decent  housing  within  its  means  and 
in  a  neighborhood  of  its  choice.  We  need  to 
give  the  highest  priority  to  fulfill  our  com- 
mitment to  this  goal.  In  these  resolutions  we 
describe  in  detail  all  of  the  programs  and 
actions  required  to  achieve  this  goca. 

9.  In  these  times  when  there  are  so  many 
competing  demands  for  the  use  of  federal 
funds  and  national  resources,  it  is  most  sig- 
nificant that  Congress  in  the  1968  Act  de- 
clared that  these  programs  should  have  the 
highest  priority.  This  Congressional  deter- 
mination Is  so  Important  that  we  quote  it  In 
full  as  a  necessary  Introduction  to  these  rec- 
ommendations : 

"The  Congress  declares  that  in  the  admin- 
istration of  those  housing  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act  which  are  designed  to  assist 
families  with  incomes  so  low  that  they  could 
not  otherwise  decently  house  themselves,  and 
of  other  Government  programs  designed  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for  such 
families,  the  highest  priority  and  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  meeting  the  housing  needs 
of  those  families  for  which  the  national  goal 
has  not  become  a  reality;  and  in  the  carrying 
out  of  such  programs  there  should  be  the 
fullest  practicable  utUlzatlon  of  the  resources 
and  capabilities  of  private  enterprise  and  of 
individual  self-help  techniques."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

For  those  families  lor  whom  the  national 
hoostng  gosi  has  not  become  a  reality,  their 
housing  needs  should  be  met  by  proriding 
them  the  opportunity  to  live  in  housing  de- 
velopments where  economic  integration  is 
being  achieved  imder  the  program  recom- 
mended elsewhere  In  this  report. 

10.  Th\B  declaration  by  the  Congrees  reoo^ 
nlzes  the  need  for  a  drastic  realignment  at 
past  priorities  in  our  fedwal  budget  and 
expenditures,  since  these  housing  programs 
were  given  a  lower  priority  than  other  less 
urgent  programs.  Now  the  CaofteBa  had  de- 
clared that  these  programs  should  be  given 
the  highest  priority  and  there  Is  a  federal 
commitment  to  take  all  action  necessary  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  providing  decent  bousing 
for  families  with  incomes  so  low  that  they 
could  not  otherwise  decently  house  them- 
selves. To  translate  this  highest  priority  into 
reality  takes  firm  and  courageous  action — 
both  by  Congrees  and  the  President.  NHC 
virges  that  action  be  taken  to  carry  out  this 
mandate. 

Outline  and  explanation  of  succeeding 
chapters  of  report 

11.  In  succeeding  chapters  of  this  report: 
first,  we  summarize  the  existing  Isolation 
under  each  program  and  the  authorlaatlonB 
In  legislation  and  appropriation  acts;  second, 
we  present  our  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive amendments  and  additional  authoriza- 
tions in  legislation  and  appropriations;  and 
third,  we  present  our  recommendations  tor 
administrative  actions. 

Sometimes  the  same  subject  matter  is  cov- 
ered twice  under  different  headings.  Thus, 
even  though  some  subject  matter  is  covered 
in  Chapter  D  relating  to  the  Administration's 
Housing  Bill  and  our  proposed  amendments 
thereto,  we  felt  it  necessary  to  cover  the 
same  subjects  separately  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  existing  legislative  programs,  such  as: 
public  bousing;  interest  aseistanoe  under 
Section  235  and  236;  rent  supplements  and 
urban  reneiwal. 

We  cannot  forecast  whether  Cogress  will 
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«ce«pt  tb«  Admlslstxatlon's  reoomoMadatUn 
to  coDAoUdAM  a  Bvunbar  ot  progranie  aa  prp- 
poaed  In  the  Admlnlatration's  bUl.  Tbaie- 
20N,  In  order  to  make  tbla  report  mwnlngftit 
and  halpliU  in  the  leclalatlve  procaaa.  It  la 
neeesaary  for  us  u>  aep*rat«ly  Identify  our 
recamraeDdatlona :  i 

(at  Aa  we  have  done  in  Cbapter  O  U  tlia 
Oongreaa  aooepta  the  AdmliUatraUon'a  prt>- 
poBAl  to  coaaoUdate  prograsu:   and  i 

(bk  Aa  we  have  done  In  the  suoceedlog 
Chapters  E  to  DD  U  tbe  Congreea  does  net 
accept  the  Admlnlatratton'a  propoaal  to  coti- 
aoUdate  programs. 
cnAvm  B.  AcnoKS  mxitSBAKr  to  achdst*  otoa 

(WAL8  ' 

"I.  Second  Annual  Presidential  Report.  Tpe 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  required  an  annual  Presidential  Report 
to  Congress  on  progr«aa  toward  meetltog 
housing  goals.  NHC  la  In  full  accord  with  tjie 
emphasis  placed  by  the  Second  Annual  Be- 
port '  filed  by  President  Nixon  (Prealdaat 
Johnson  filed  the  First  Annual  Report)  pn 
the  neoeaaity  of  full  funding  for  all  pto- 
grams  In  order  to  meet  the  housing  goils 
eetabllshed  by  law.  However,  NHC  belletes 
that  the  report  failed  to  propoae  other  neces- 
sary solutlona  for  some  of  the  basic  prdb- 
lems  which  must  be  reaolved  If  these  i^- 
tlonal  goals  are  to  be  achieved. 

firrt,  the  assurance  of  adequate  financlag. 
at  reaaonAble  cost  for  the  neceaaary  expatn- 
Blon  of  total  bousing  production,  particu- 
larly for  the  production  of  low  and  moderate 
income  housing; 

Second,  the  provision  of  adequate  si  tea  at 
reasonable  prices  to  accommodate  this  un- 
precedented production  growth  of  housing  on 
a  weU-planned  and  economic  basis;  and 

Third,  the  adoption  of  the  additional  me«B- 
ures  recommended  In  this  report. 

NHC  deplores  Prealdent  NUon's  declston 
to  Include  all  mobile  homes  In  prod'ictton 
which  Is  counted  toward  meeting  our  hovis^g 
goala.  As  stated  In  Chapter  BB  on  Mol^Ue 
Homes,  NHC  bellevee  that  the  only  mobile 
homea  that  should  be  counted  toward  ()ur 
housing  goals  are  those  determined  by  TflA 
to  meet  all  design,  construction  and  durabil- 
ity standards  so  that  they  became  eligible  for 
long-term  mortagage  financing  of  30  yefrs 
on  homes  and  40  years  on  multlfaniuy 
houain^. 

a.  rull  Funding  tmd  Incremaea  for  All  Pto- 
frama.  The  first  imperative  for  meeting  «ur 
housing  goals  Is  full  funding  and  full  use  of 
all  authorlzatloiu  contained  in  the  housing 
laws.  We  regret  that  President  Nixon  did  »ot 
request  full  r\inding  and  advance  autboitlty 
for  the  interest  assistance  programs  under 
Sections  336  and  236  and  Bent  Supplem«nt 
Program  for  fiscal  year  1973.  In  addition  NHC 
recommends  that  Congress  act  quickly  on 
HUD  appropriation  requests  so  that  the  De- 
partment can  operate  programs  In  fiscal  year 
1972  at  1873  levels.  Because  of  the  veto  of  the 
1970  Appropriation  Act  HUD  operated  sa(ne 
six  months  into  the  1971  Fiscal  Year  without 
apfX'oprlations  and  was  forced  to  opemte 
programs  on  1970's  levels  under  continuing 
reeolotions.  In  these  unprecedented  time*  of 
bOTising  shortages.  NHC  strongly  urges  sup- 
plemental appropriations  of  all  monies  au- 
thorized for  all  programs  but  not  yet  Ap- 
propriated. However,  full  funding  of  extst- 
lag  authorizations  will  not  result  in  produc- 
ing the  Intended  volume  of  housing  because 
<3t  Increases  in  housing  costs.  We  recommend 
that  the  assistance  authorization  for  all 
housing  programs  be  Increased  to  offset  the 
advances  in  hovislng  costs.  We  recommend 
further  Increaoes  In  authorizations  for  all 
programa  to  achieve  NHC's  higher  goals  ^d 
to  make  up  for  aeflclencies  in  past  produc- 
tion, as  set  forth  In  the  chapters  below. 
-  a.  Programs  to  Aasvre  Adequate  finaru^ng 
t 

1  The  Third  Report  la  expected  to  be  died 
abortly. 
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for  Major  Increases  in  Housing  Production. 
The  record  of  the  past  two  decades  tnakes  It 
dear  that  the  flow  of  funds  for  residential 
otortgage  financing  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  determined  by  federal  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies.  The  principal  sources  of  fimds 
for  residential  financing  are  derived  from  net 
consumer  savings  which  are  deposited  In  the 
InstituUons  which  make  long-term  mortgage 
inveatmenta  at  a  fixed  rate  of  return.  This 
flow  of  savings  under  existing  Institutional 
arrangements  is  subject  to  sharp  fluctuations 
based  on  competitive  rates  of  return  on  other 
Investment  outlets.  Thus,  in  1966  and  1967 
the  primary  sources  of  residential  mortgage 
financing  bad  great  difficulty  in  financing 
the  mortgage  requirements  of  approximately 
•ao  bllUon  t(x  the  year  on  a  total  private 
housing  production  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  1.250,000  units.  By  contrast,  the  total  an- 
nual mortgage  financing  requirements  In- 
volved in  meeting  the  housing  production 
goals  by  1978  will  be  approximately  $53  bil- 
lion at  cvurent  price  levels,  but  this  under- 
states the  actual  prospective  requirements. 
Even  on  the  assumption  of  continued  growth 
in  grosa  national  product  and  in  consumer 
savings,  this  Indicated  expansion  of  more 
than  2)^  times  the  previous  housing  finance 
requirements  indicates  that  a  broadened  base 
for  residential  financing  investment  must  be 
developed.  The  studies  of  this  problem  made 
by  the  National  Housing  Conference  have 
led  to  the  following  reconunendatlons  In  or- 
der to  step  up  housing  production  to  a  rate 
necessary  to  meet  our  needs  and  goals  in- 
cluding the  housing  required  for  those  of  low 
and  moderate  Incomes : 

(a)  Full  Use  of  Smergency  Home  Finance 
Act  of  X970.  We  urge  the  full  use  of  all 
authorizations  in  the  Emergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1970.  This  includes  the  $250 
million  authorization  for  an  appropriation 
of  subsidies  to  reduce  Interest  rates  on  ad- 
vancea  made  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  to  their  members.  It  Includes,  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972,  a  $105 
million  authorization  of  contracts  for  sub- 
sidles  under  the  new  section  243  program 
which  Is  intended  to  reduce  Interest  rates 
for  home  ownership  by  moderate  Income 
famlllee;  however,  the  law  should  be  amended 
to  provide  for  a  subsidy  which  would  reduce 
the  Interest  rate  by  2%  under  the  market 
rate.  It  also  Includes  a  $1.5  billion  Increase 
In  the  funds  available  for  special  assistance 
programs  of  the  Oovemment  National  Mort- 
gage Aseoclatlon  (ONMA).  Finally,  It  author- 
izes the  eetabllshment  of  conventional  sec- 
ondary mortgage  markets  both  by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  AssoclaUon  (FNMA)  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion. 

(b)  Reduction  in  FHA-VA  Interest  Rate. 
As  stated  above,  we  approve  the  recent  ac- 
tions by  the  Administration  reducing  the 
maximum  FHA-VA  Interest  rate  from  8*4% 
to  7%.  We  urge  the  Administration  to  take 
the  lead  in  making  ftirther  cuts  In  this  In- 
terest rate  as  promptly  as  possible.  We  fur- 
ther urge  the  use  and  Uberallzatlon  of  the 
authorizations  In  the  Emergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1970,  in  order  to  achieve  the 
lower  Interest  rates  which  are  necessary  to 
serve  those  wbo  cannot  aSord  a  7%  rate. 

(c)  Par  Purchase  of  Mortgages  on  Moder- 
ate Income  Housing.  We  also  urge  actions 
by  FNMA,  ONMA  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  to  assure  that  sponsors  will  obtain 
financing  without  paying  discounts  for  proj- 
ects to  serve  those  of  moderate  or  lower  In- 
comes. NHC  recognizes  that  there  may  be 
times  when  it  will  be  impossible  to  sell  FHA 
Insiired  mortgages  at  par  in  the  private  mar- 
ket after  reductions  In  the  Interest  rates. 
Therefore,  if  sponsors  of  projects  are  unable 
to  obtain  financing  at  par  In  the  private 
market  without  paying  discounts  not  cov- 
ered by  mortgage  proceeds,  the  nonprofit  and 
cooperative  mortgagors  woxild  have  no  way 
to  continue  their  initiation  of  low  and  mod- 
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erate  Income  housing.  Likewise,  many  limited 
distribution  sponsors  are  unwilling  to  under- 
take projects  involving  such  discounts  be- 
cause of  the  limited  ret\im  which  they  ob- 
tain on  the  projects.  To  meet  this  need, 
Congreea  has  authorized — and  FNMA  and 
ONMA  are  elleetively  using — the  Tandem 
Program  under  which  ONMA  purchases  at 
par  Section  236  mortgages  and  market-rate 
rent  supplement  mortgages  under  Section 
221(d)(3)  for  nonprofit  and  cooperative 
mortgagors.  This  program  should  be  ex- 
tended as  authorized  in  the  1969  Housing 
Act,  so  that  ONMA  will  purchase  mortgages 
on  any  projects  eligible  for  special  assistance 
under  Section  305 — at  a  price  equal  to  par. 

(d)  Construction  Financing.  FNMA  and 
ONMA  should  continue  and  extend  their 
participation  in  construction  financlag  on 
moderate  income  housing.  NHC  applauds  the 
action  of  FNMA  in  taking  a  96%  participa- 
tion in  the  construction  financing,  with  an- 
other mortgage  institution  taking  the  re- 
maining 5%  participation  and  handling  the 
processing  involved  in  construction  loans; 
such  FNMA  participations  are  available  In 
cases  where  either  FNMA  or  ONMA  Issues  a 
take-out  commitment.  This  program  for 
FNMA  participation  In  construction  assist- 
ance should  be  extended  to  cover  all  projects 
eligible  by  law  for  special  assistance.  In- 
stead of  being  limited  to  projects  involving 
mortgages  under  Section  236  and  Section 
221(d)(3)   rent  supplements. 

NHC  also  applauds  the  actions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in  making  spe- 
cial advances  available  to  member  savings 
and  loan  associations  for  both  construction 
and  permanent  financing  to  produce  hous- 
ing for  low  and  moderate  Income  families. 

(e)  Assurance  of  Continued  FNMA  Partici- 
pation in  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Hous- 
ing. We  urge  that  FNMA  be  provided  with 
whatever  additional  authorizations  are 
needed  to  continue  Its  indispensable  pro- 
grams in  providing  a  market  for  Federally- 
Insured  or  guaranteed  mortgages.  FNMA  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  providing  the 
financing  for  mortgages  under  Section  236 
and  rent  supplements. 

In  accordance  with  its  Charter,  FNMA  has 
established  a  special  yield-related  price  for 
multlfamlly  mortgages  under  Federally-as- 
sisted programs  of  Section  236  or  rent  sup- 
plements. UntU  recently,  the  special  price 
was  4  points  above  the  market.  However, 
FNMA  has  reduced  thU  differential  to  2% 
points,  so  when  a  mortgage  is  selling  below 
97^4,  FNMA  will  no  longer  buy  these  mort- 
gages at  par.  We  recommend  the  restoration 
of  the  4  point  differential. 

If  the  Administration  takes  the  lead  in 
making  future  reductions  In  interest  rates  as 
we  recommend,  the  price  may  temporarily 
fall  below  par  as  it  did  after  recent  de- 
creases In  Interest  rates.  Fortunately,  we 
have  the  Tandem  Program  to  asstire  par  p\ir- 
chases  of  these  mortgages  on  non-profit  and 
cooperative  projects  by  ONMA  when  FNMA 
does  not  take  them  at  par,  as  described 
above. 

(f)  Full  ImpUmentation  of  the  Housing 
Assistance  and  Interest  Control  Act.  NHC 
applauds  the  passage  of  the  Hotislng  Assist- 
ance and  Interest  Control  Act  of  1969.  This 
Act  Increases  from  $1  bUlion  to  $4  biUlon  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury.  The 
Act  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  use  the  authority,  when  alternative  means 
cannot  effectively  be  employed,  to  permit 
members  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  System  to 
continue  to  supply  reasonable  amounts  of 
funds  to  the  mortgage  market  whenever  the 
aWlity  to  supply  such  funds  is  substantially 
impaired  during  periods  of  monetary  strm- 
gency  and  rapidly  rising  interest  rates.  The 
Act  contains  the  following  provisions: 

( 1 )  Regulation  Q  authority  is  given  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  establish  flexible  inter- 
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est  rate  ceilings  untU  March  23.  1971.  We 
t«commend  the  full  \ise  of  this  authority  and 
I,  3-year  extension  of  the  authorization. 

(3)  The  President  Is  given  authority  to  es- 
-taldish  credit  controls  both  on  a  volxintary 
tad  mandatory  basis.  We  endorse  the  fxill 
use  of  this  authority  as  a  means  of  chan- 
neling additional  f\mds  Into  housing  pro- 
duction. 

(g)  lnvestm.ent  of  Oovemm^ntal  Trust 
Funds  in  Mortgages  for  Low  and  Moderate 
Income  Housing.  We  suggest  legislation  re- 
quiring governmental  trust  funds  to  Invest 
a  portion  of  their  loanable  funds  to  finance 
hoxising,  particularly  for  low  and  moderate 
lacome  families.  These  investments  would 
Include  mortgages  insured  by  FHA  or  VA 
or  bonds  guaranteed  by  ONMA  or  HUD  tinder 
the  1968  Housing  Act.  The  ONMA  guaranteed 
bonds  would  relieve  the  Investors  of  the 
burdens  or  costs  of  servicing  the  pooled- 
Insured  mortgages  securing  the  bonds  and 
vould  assure  a  full  recovery  of  the  funds 
Invested.  Among  the  public  trust  funds  to 
be  so  invested  would  be  social  sectirity  Trust 
Funds  and  Veterans  Administration  Funds 
which  are  available  for  Investment.  NHC  sup- 
ports legislation  authorizing  the  use  of  VA 
funds  for  investment  in  VA-guaranteed 
mortgages. 

(h)  Investment  of  Private  Financial  In- 
stitutions in  Mortgages  for  Low  and  Moderate 
Income  Housing.  Private  flnanclal  Institu- 
tions should  also  be  Induced  to  Invest  a  por- 
tion of  their  loanable  funds  In  mortgages 
insured  by  FHA  or  VA  or  bonds  guaranteed 
by  ONMA  or  HUD  to  flnanoe  housing  or  new 
oommunlties.  with  emphasis  on  projects 
which  serve  moderate  and  lower  Income  per- 
sons and  families.  This  would  Include  private 
pension  funds.  Insurance  company  funds 
and  funds  of  financial  institutions  which 
benefit  from  federal  support  or  assistance. 
These  institutions  should  be  Induced  to  make 
luch  investments.  In  the  case  of  Institutions 
which  obtain  federal  support  or  assistance, 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  enact  legislation 
Imposing  as  a  condition  to  such  federal  stip- 
port  and  assistance,  the  requirement  that  the 
Institutions  Invest  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  funds  In  new  housing.  This  require- 
ment can  be  Imposed  in  a  manner  which 
would  not  work  a  hardship  on  the  foregoing 
funds  because  the  housing  securities  would 
yield  an  attractive  return  and  assure  a  full 
recovery.  Therefore,  NHC  again  endorses 
Chairman  Patman's  effort  to  establish  a  De- 
velopment Bank  funded  by  pension  fund 
contributions  to  make  mortgage  loans  avail- 
able for  housing  at  reasonable  Interest  rates. 

(1)  /npesfmenfs  by  Universities  to  Up- 
Orade  and  Improve  the  General  Area  of 
Their  Location.  Major  Institutions  such  as 
universities  should  be  induced  to  Invest  por- 
tions of  their  endowment  or  other  ftmds  to 
improve  the  general  area  In  which  they  are 
located.  These  Institutions  should  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  assist  In  upgrading 
the  housing  and  environment  of  such  areas 
la  order  to  develop  sound  and  attractive 
local  conununltlee. 

(J)  ifandafory  Purchase  by  the  Federal 
ieserve  System  of  Securities  Guaranteed  by 
raiBB,  FNMA  and  GNMA.  We  endorse  any 
J$$Watlve  attempt  to  require  the  Federal 
Beeerve  System  to  purchase  securities  gfuar- 
Uteed  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  FNMA  or  ONMA  and  utilized  for  new 
w«Ulentlal  mortgage  financing.  This  would 
be  an  addition  to  the  Federal  Reserve's 
pnsent  authority  to  make  purchases  on  the 
open  market.  Since  Federal  Reserve's  pur- 
^Me  of  obligations  wotild  be  directly  from 
W1€A,  ONMA  and  the  Federal  Hcxne  Loan 
Bank  Board,  this  would  assure  that  the 
roads  would  be  channeled  directly  Into  the 
mortgage  market  when  needed  during 
Periods  when  we  have  monetary  stringency 
•ad  rising  interest  rates.  These  obUgatlons 
•ould  include  securities  Issued  against  the 
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pool  of  mortgages,  debentures  or  other  obliga- 
tions. 

(k)  Continued  support  for  a  National  De- 
velopment Bank.  NHC  applauds  the  Intro- 
duction of  Identical  hills  by  Chairman  John 
Sparkman  and  Chairman  Wright  Patman 
(S.  680  and  B.JB..  3550)  to  establish  a  $20  bU- 
Uon  "National  Development  Bank"  to  finance 
public  works  and  to  provide  loans  for  busi- 
nesses and  Industries  and  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing  projects.  Interest 
charges  on  the  Development  Bank's  loans 
would  be  tied  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
t«n'8  discount  rate.  The  Bank  would  be 
capitalized  by  an  appropriation  of  $1  billion 
and  oould  borrow  up  to  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  capital,  or  $20  blUlon. 

(1)  Continued  Support  for  Home  Owners 
Mortgage  Loan  Corporation.  We  continue  to 
support  H3.  4176,  introduced  by  Chairman 
Bairrett  and  Oongresswoman  Sullivan.  This 
bill  would  create  a  Home  Owners  Mortgage 
Loan  Corporation  (HOMLC)  which  wotild 
administer  a  revolving  fund  capitalized  at 
$10  bUllon  through  appropriations  of  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  for  5  years.  It  would  make  30- 
year  direct  loans  with  a  maximum  of 
$24,000  bearing  interest  at  not  more  than 
6^%.  We  recommend  a  reduction  In  that 
interest  rate  to  5%.  Those  eligible  for  loans 
would  be: 

(1)  -  Credit  worthy"  moderate  Income  fam- 
ilies unable  to  obtain  mortgages  at  reason- 
able rates  of  Interest;  and 

(2)  Families  with  Incomes  not  exceeding 
$12,000,  except  that  HOMLC  would  have 
power  to  vary  the  Income  limit. 

Existing  FHA  insuring  oflloes  would  proc- 
ess loan  applications  and  existing  lending  in- 
stitutions would  service  the  noortgages  for 
no  more  than  ^  of  1  % .  This  bill — and  other 
housing  legislation  with  income  limits — 
should  be  amended  to  provide  for  appropri- 
ate deductloiu  in  determining  family  In- 
comes. 

(m)  ATort^asre-BocAcett  SecuHties — GNMA. 
NHC  applauds  the  fact  that  more  than  $1.6 
billion  of  mortgage-backed  securities  have 
been  sold  during  the  first  year's  operation 
of  this  ONMA  program  to  attract  new  soiu-oee 
of  investment  capital  into  hoiislng  by  ONMA 
guaranteeing  privately-issued  securities  on 
home  mortgage  pools.  $1.3  billion  of  the 
bond-t3rpe  securities  have  been  Issued 
through  underwriters  while  $240  million  of 
the  pass-through  securities  have  been  sold 
through  private  placement.  Another  $500 
million  In  applications  for  ONMA  guarantees 
for  pass-through  securities  have  been  proc- 
essed or  are  under  review.  NHC  urges  that 
guid^lnes  be  developed  to  permit  the  pool- 
ing of  multl -family  mortgagee  as  backing 
for  the  securities.  Only  single-family  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages  have  been  accepted  for  pool- 
ing so  far  in  this  program. 

(n)  Immediate  Action  to  Utilize  AU  Exist- 
ing Legislation.  We  urge  Immediate  admin- 
istrative action  and  Implementation  to  util- 
ize alt  existing  legislation — as  described 
above — in  order  to  assure  am  adequate  flow 
of  funds  into  residential  mortgage  financing 
and  to  reduce  Interest  rates  and  eliminate 
discounts  on  such  financing.  The  Adminis- 
tration should  take  such  measures  as  are 
necessary  to  shelter  hotislng  from  the  Im- 
pact of  restralnta  or  economic  forces  which 
preclude  an  adequate  fiow  of  funds  into  resi- 
dential financing  at  reasonable  Interest  rates. 
These  actions  are  required  to  Implement  the 
national  housing  policy  and  goala  authorized 
by  law. 

(o)  Site  Availability  in  Metropolitan  and 
Other  Areas.  We  agree  with  the  analysis  In 
the  President's  Second  Annua!  Report  on 
NatlotuU  Housing  Ooals  that  community  dis- 
crimination against  subsidized  hotislng  Is 
one  of  the  most  serious  constraints  on  the 
availability  of  building  sites  for  low-  and 
moderate- Income  housing.  We  support  the 
Report's  recommendation  of  legislation  which 
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would  prohibit  States  and  local  public  bodies 
ttam  dlacrlmjnatlng  against  housing  sntMl- 
dlzed  by  the  Federal  Oovernment,  whetbar 
through  legislative  or  administrative  icttoQ. 
We  regret  that  the  Admlnlstratloa  did  not 
vigorously  Implement  this  reoommendittlon. 
We  urge  that  the  Admlnlstratloa  propose 
and  the  Congress  enact  legislation  wtileh 
would  achieve  this  objective.  Sponsors  of 
subsidized  housing  need  the  assurance  that 
the  Federal  Qovemment's  resources  and  pow- 
er will  clear  away  the  constraints  which  are 
impoeed  on  their  proposed  projects  simply 
because  they  are  Intended  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families.  They  are  usually  un- 
able to  pay  for  protracted  litigation  which 
Is  now  the  only  way  to  overcome  this  prob- 
lem. NHC  stongly  endorses  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  National  Committee  Against  Dis- 
crimination m  Housing  adopted  December 
8,  1970. 

After  the  submission  of  the  Administra- 
tion's propoeed  bill.  Secretary  Romney  rec- 
ommended a  further  provision  which  would 
have  prohibited  discrimination  against  sub- 
sidized housing  through  local  land  use  and 
development  controls  in  areas  that  He  in 
the  path  of  urban  development.  The  legis- 
lation would  have  authorized  suits  by  in- 
terested parties,  as  well  as  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral,  to  enjoin  such  exclusion  where  such 
looal  action  w«s  ipoonststent  with  local 
plans.  We  beUeve  this  proposal  should  be 
strengthened  and  enacted.  It  should  be 
strengthened  by  providing  for  fed'iral  pre- 
emption of  local  zoning  upon  an  appropriate 
finding  by  the  Secretary  so  as  to  require  op- 
ponents rather  than  proponents  to  initiate 
litigation.  It  ahould  be  applied  to  all  local 
areas  that  do  not  take  afllrmatlve  action  to 
resolve  their  housing  problems.  Moreover,  It 
should  not  be  dependent  on  local  plans — 
which  may  be  silent  with  respect  to  local 
housing  needs — In  order  for  the  legislation  to 
be  effective. 

CHAPTKR   C.   nCZKIBNCT    BOMS   rjKIMCm  ACT 

or  iSTO 

1.  Purpose.  Because  ot  the  severe  housing 
shortage  and  sharp  drop  In  housing  starts 
in  1969  and  the  continued  low  level  during 
1970.  Congress  passed  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970  as  an  immediate  re- 
sponse to  the  crisis.  The  Act  was  primarily 
aimed  at  relieving  the  middle  income  home 
and  cooperative  buyer. 

2.  AuthorizatUms  in  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970. 

(a)  Subsidies  to  reduce  interest  rates.  A 
$260  million  appropriation  of  subsidies  Is 
authorized  to  reduce  Interest  rates  on  ad- 
vances by  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  to 
members  for  their  use  In  purchasing  hous- 
ing mortgages,  primarily  on  new  housing 
but  also  on  existing  housing.  The  Board 
will  allocate  funds  and  regulate  their  use. 

(b)  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration. The  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  ("FHIMC")  Is  created  and  has 
power  to  purchase  and  make  commitments 
to  purchase  residential  mortgages  from  any 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  any 
member  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  or 
any  other  financial  Institution  whose 
deposits  or  accounts  are  Insured  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States.  The  Corpora- 
tion can  purchase  eligible  conventional 
mortgages  and  single-family  and  multi-fam- 
ily mortgages  insured  by  FHA.  The  Corpora- 
tion Is  authorized  to  Issue  notes,  debentures, 
bonds,  or  other  obligations  and  mortgage- 
backed   securities   guaranteed   by   ONICA. 

(c)  Home  Ownership  for  Middle  Income 
Families — Section  243.  The  Act  eatabllshea 
a  new  Section  248  to  provide  Interest  re- 
duction payments  on  behalf  of  middle-In- 
come purchasers  of  homes  or  memberships 
In  Section  213  cooperatives.  Interest  subsidy 
payments  will  be  on  mortgages  on  which  the 
mortgagor    makes    monthly    payments    to- 
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wards  principal  and  Interest  equal  to  an 
amount  which  would  be  required  it  the 
mortgage  bore  an  effective  Interest  rite  or 
7  per  centum  which  the  mortgagor  could 
pay  by  applying  at  leaat  20  per  centum  of 
his  Income  towards  homeownershlii  ex- 
peouses.  Monthly  homeownershlp  ex^enaea 
Include  the  monthly  payment  for  principal, 
Interest,  mortgage  insurance  premium,  In- 
surance, and  taxes  due  under  the  moritgage. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  contraots  to 
make  payments  cannot  exceed  amounts  ap- 
proved In  appropriation  Acts  and  coiitracts 
for  such  payments  are  authorized  for  9105.- 
000,000  during  the  period  prior  to  JUly  1, 
1971.  which  amount  la  Increased  by  ajn  ad- 
ditional $105,000,000  for  additional  contracts 
prior  to  July  1, 1972.  , 

(d)  FNMA  Conventional  Mortgage  iearket. 
FNMA  Is  authorized  to  establish  a  conven- 
tional secondary  mortgage  market.  Mortgages 
are  limited  to  a  75%  loan  to  value  ratip,  un- 
less (1)  seUer  keeps  a  10%  partlclpatlpn.  or 
(2)  the  excess  Is  privately  Insured,  or  (3) 
seller  agrees  to  rebuy  or  replace  the  mcftgage 
on  default,  as  FNMA  may  require.  A  Bouse 
provision  barring  flnancing  when  this  might 
inhibit  HUD  special  assistance  was  replaced 
by  language  to  the  same  efiect  in  the  confer- 
ence committee  report. 

(e)  FHLMO  Conventional  Mortgage  Market. 
The  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion Is  established  to  handle  an  PHA-VA  and 
conventional  secondary  market.  The  same 
provisions  apply  to  Its  mortgage  purthases 
as  FNMA's.  The  Corporation  Is  subject  to 
OAO  audit.  J 

(f)  Increased  Special  Assistance,  fecial 
Assistance  Funds  are  increased  from  t2  bil- 
lion to  12.76  billion,  plus  $750  million  ^f  ad- 
ditional authority  which  Is  transferred  from 
Program  14  which  Involved  mortgans  on 
new  homee.  This  total  Increase  of  $1.5^11Iton 
Is  available  for  any  tandem  plan  use.    ' 

(g>  Program  14  for  New  Homes.  THe  par 
purchase  requirement  was  removed  f^r  the 
lunds  left  In  Program  14.  thus  opening  that 
program  for  wider  use  in  the  purchase  of 
mortgages  on  single-family  homes.  Tht  pro- 
gram s  mortgage  oelllng  is  increased  t^  Sec- 
tion 235  levels. 

(h)  GNMA  Purchase  of  236  Mortgages. 
ONMA  may  buy  Section  2S«  multlfamlly 
mortgages  above  Its  •22.000  imlt  limit  where 
projects  have  the  benefit  of  a  local  tax  abate- 
ment program. 

i  S.  Authorization  in  Appropriation  Alpt.  Of 
the  $250  mUllon  authorized  under  Title  I  to 
■reduce  Interest  charges  for  members  W  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System.  $89  mil- 
lion has  been  Included  In  the  appropriation 
•ot  authorlssatlon  for  fiscal  year  1971.' 

Of  the  $105  million  of  contracts  authorized 
for  the  first  year  tmder  the  new  Section  243 
program,  there  has  been  no  request  $s  yet 
to  embody  this  authorization  in  any  appro- 
priation acts.  ' 

4.  Kecommendations. 

(ai  Legislative  Amendments.  NHC  recom- 
mends an  amendment  to  Section  243  which 
would  provide  for  the  use  of  the  subsidy  In 
order  to  achieve  an  eaectlve  interest  r$te  of 
6%  Instead  of  7%  for  those  people  whq  need 
this  larger  subsidy  to  meet  their  remaining 
housing  expenses  after  spending  20%  oC  their 
Income  for  home  ownerablp  expenses,  utili- 
ties and  maintenance.  To  provide  an  ifacen- 
tlve  which  would  help  achieve  economic  In- 
tegration, the  amendjnent  should  provide  a 
preference  for  people  who  will  buy  In  $  sub- 
division or  housing  development  servlngimod- 
erate  and  lower  Income  families  who  receive 
the  benefit  of  larger  Interest  asslstaqce  or 
other  subsidies.  This  program  Is  need$d  for 
FHA-lnsured  mortgages  since  the  $250  mil- 
lion FHL  Bank  program  reduces  Interesl;  rates 
only  on  conventional  loans  made  through 
saving  and  loan  associations.  j 

(b)  Additional  Authorizations  in  Appro- 
priation Acts.  After  adoption  of  our  pra|}osed 
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amendment  to  provide  243  subsidies  to  re- 
duce the  effective  interest  rate  from  the  cur- 
rent 7%  to  5%,  NHC  urges  the  passage  of  a 
supplemental  appropriation  act  which  would 
include  the  $105  million  contract  authori- 
zation for  Section  243  for  fiscal  year  1971  and 
an  authorization  of  $105  million  of  addi- 
tional contracts  for  fiscal  year  1972.  NHC 
also  inrges  the  appropriation  of  the  $105  mil- 
lion balance  of  the  subsidy  authorization  to 
reduce  Interest  rates  on  advances  by  the  FHL 
Bank  to  its  members  for  use  In  purchasing 
housing  mortgages. 

(c)   Administrative  Actions. 

(I)  NHC  urges  HUD  to  establish  rules  and 
regulations  pursuant  to  Section  243.  NHC 
urges  that  the  Secretary  set  no  income  limit 
for  eligibility  for  assistance  under  Section 
243. 

(II)  NHC  urges  that  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  modify  Its  rules  so  its 
members  can  purchase  a  larger  percentage 
of  mortgages  on  multlfamlly  housing.  Such 
housing  has  become  Increasingly  important 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  middle-income 
group. 

(III)  Regulations  should  be  issued  prompt- 
ly to  implement  the  FHL  Bank  program  of 
subsidies  to  reduce  bousing  costs  by  $20 
monthly. 

(Iv)  These  regulations  should  make  It  clear 
that  cooperatives  are  eligible  for  assistance. 
The  Income  limits  should  be  at  least  150% 
above  the  median  Income  in  the  area. 

CHAPTKB  D.    ADMlNISTaATION'S  PROPOSED   HOX7S- 
INO  AND  UKBAM  OEVKLOPMKNT  BXLI. 

/.  Introductory  statement 

In  the  succeeding  chapters  we  will  discuss 
existing  hovising  programs  as  authorized  by 
different  sections  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  The  multiplicity  of  statutory  section 
numbers  evidences  the  variety  of  programs 
which  were  enacted  in  past  years.  It  is 
evident  from  the  history  of  the  federal  hous- 
ing programs  that  no  comprehensive  plan  or 
design  was  employed  In  the  development  of 
these  programs  and  that  each  legislative  pro- 
gram was  enacted  to  meet  a  particular  need 
that  appeared  urgent  at  a  particular  time. 
Consequently,  there  are  gaps  and  areas  of  un- 
met housing  needs  due  to  the  deficiencies  in 
our  housing  legislation. 

Last  year  the  Administration  proposed 
legislation  to  consolidate  and  simplify  exist- 
ing programs.  In  this  year's  Budget  Message, 
the  President  made  the  following  statement 
concerning  the  Administration's  prop>oeed 
housing  bill: 

"The  housing  Industry  has  already  begun 
to  lead  our  economic  xpanslon.  Fiscal  and 
monetary  actions  taken  in  the  past  year  have 
resulted  In  a  significant  easing  of  mortgage 
mterest  rates.  Federal  policy  must  help  this 
industry  meet  the  pent-up  demand  for  hous- 
ing. 

"The  effectiveness  of  our  housing  programs 
will  not  be  Improved  by  merely  continuing 
to  Increase  Federal  subsidies.  Tbe  programs 
must  be  simplified  and  fitted  into  a  rational 
framework.  Inconsistencies  must  be  removed, 
along  with  the  obsolete  rigidities  In  statutes 
that  at  times  prevent  programs  from  operat- 
ing at  all. 

"The  Administration  will  again  propose 
legislation  to  carry  out  these  badly  needed 
reforms,  which  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact." 

In  this  chapter  we  briefly  summarize  the 
provisions  of  the  Administration's  bill  In  the 
form  which  we  believe  is  now  contemplated 
for  Introduction  this  year.  It  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  this  summary  may  not  accu- 
rately reflect  the  final  bill  as  Introduced  In 
view  of  changes  that  may  be  made  before 
the  Administration  sends  the  bill  to  the  HUl. 

In  this  chapter  we  are  recommending  new 
and  amendatory  legislation — some  of  which 
may  be  finally  embodied  In  the  Administra- 
tion's bill — to  eliminate  gaps  due  to  deficien- 
cies in  existing  legislation  and  to  assure  the 
availability  of  housing  to  meet  the  needs  ot 
people  at  all  Income  levels. 
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II.  Purpose  and  summary 

1.  Purpose  and  Goals:  According  to  Secre- 
tary Bomney,  the  Administration  s  proposed 
bill  is  "an  effort  to  deal  with  the  overall 
housing  picture"  and  seeks  to  achieve  the 
following  goals ; 

(a)  To  consolidate  existing  HX7D  programs 
for  low,  moderate,  and  middle  income  fam- 
lUes. 

(b)  To  eliminate  xmnecessary  bureaucratic 
requirements  and  establish  uniform  criteria 
for  subsidized  housing  programs. 

(c)  To  base  eligibility  limits  and  construc- 
tion requirements  on  income  and  cost  factors 
prevalent  In  the  community. 

2.  CoTisolidation  and  Simplification:  The 
Administration  states  that  its  housing  pro- 
posals would  (a)  consolidate  authorities 
throughout  existing  law  mto  a  number  of 
broad  programs,  (b)  eliminate  duplicate 
authorities,  and  (cj  Improve  existing  opera- 
tions and  subsidy  programs.  The  number  of 
existing  FHA  programs  is  reduced  from  ap- 
proximately 50  to  8.  Replacing  some  40  ex- 
isting authorities  dealing  with  home  coop- 
erative and  rental  hovising  are  one  new  pro- 
gram to  cover  all  unassisted  home  mortgages 
and  one  new  program  covering  all  subsidized 
home  mortgages;  and  one  program  each  for 
the  unsubsldized  and  subsidized  rental  and 
cooperative  projects. 

3.  Major  Substantive  Changes: 

(a)  Financing  Off -Site  Components:  The 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  insure 
advances  of  mortgage  funds  during  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  to  cover  the  cost 
of  materials  and  components  which  are  as- 
sembled or  stored  away  from  the  construc- 
tion site.  This  extension  of  Insurance  author- 
ity Is  expected  to  facilitate  the  financing  of 
Operation  Breakthrough  type  projects  which 
require  substantial  off-site  assembly  of  com- 
ponent units. 

(b)  Flexible  Maximum  Mortgage  Amounts: 
The  various  statutory  dollar  limitations  on 
maximum  mortgage  amounts  would  be  re- 
placed by  a  uniform  formula  applicable  to  all 
home  and  multlfamlly  mortgages.  The  Sec- 
retary would  determine  the  development  cost 
of  a  prototype  unit  of  modest  design  in  each 
housing  market  area.  The  maximum  insura- 
ble mortgage  amount  for  an  assisted  dwelling 
unit  could  not  exceed  110  per  cent  of  the  de- 
velopment cost  in  each  housing  market  area. 
For  unassisted  housing  the  maximum  Insur- 
able mortgage  could  not  exceed  200  per  cent 
of  the  development  cost  of  the  prototype 
unit.  For  a  multlfamlly  project  the  maximum 
insurable  mortgage  amount  would  be  equal 
to  the  maximum  insurable  mortgage  amount 
of  each  individual  unit  miiltlpled  by  the 
number  of  units  In  the  project. 

(c)  Interest  Rates:  The  Secretary  would  be 
given  permanent  authority  to  establish  maxi- 
mum interest  rates  on  FHA  Insured  mort- 
gages and  loans  which  are  consistent  with 
market  conditions.  The  Secretary  would  also 
be  authorized  to  permit,  on  an  experimental 
basis,  parties  to  a  mortgage  transaction  to 
determine  the  applicable  interest  rate  pro- 
vided that  no  discounts  are  charged.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  furnish  prospec- 
tive mortgagors  Information  on  the  two  alter- 
native financing  methods  available.  FHA  In- 
sured and  VA  guaranteed  mortgages  and 
loans  would  be  exempted  from  State  and  lo- 
cal "usury  laws. 

(d)  Scttlcwtent  Costs.- The  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  limit  the  amount  of  settle- 
ment costs. 

(e)  Minimum  Down  Payment:  The  mini- 
mum down  payment  for  unassisted  home 
mortgages  would  be  in  an  amount  equal  to 
closing  costs.  The  minimum  down  payment 
for  all  assisted  mortgages  would  be  $200. 

(f )  Builders  Warranty:  BuUders  of  homes 
approved  prior  to  construction  would  con- 
tinue to  be  required  to  warrant  homes  against 
substantial  deviations  from  approved  plans. 
In  addition,  builders  of  homes  which  are  not 
approved  prior  to  construction  would  be  re- 
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quired  to  give  homeowners  a  one  year  war- 
ranty against  all  structural  defects. 

(g)  Cost  Certification:  The  existing  re- 
quirements for  cost  certlfifiattan  would  be 
substantlaUy  almpUfied.  The  Beoretary  would 
be  given  authority  to  exempt  residential  mul- 
tlfamlly projects  designed  for  ooci^iancy  by 
less  than  12  families  or  insured  for  less  than 
$250,000  from  the  cost  certllleation  process. 

(h)  Uniform  Treatment  of  Major  Compo- 
nents of  Subsidized  Housing  Programs: 

(I)  Eligibility  Limits — The  income  limits 
would  be  standardized.  Eligible  famlUes 
would  be  required  to  have  Incomes  which  do 
not  exceed  the  median  incomes  for  the  area 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  with  adjust- 
ments for  smaller  and  larger  families,  except 
that  the  Secretary  could  establish  Income 
ceillngs  higher  or  lower  than  the  median  in 
any  area  where  a  variation  was  necessary  be- 
cause of  prevailing  levels  of  construction 
costs,  unusually  high  or  low  family  incomes, 
ot  other  factors. 

(II)  Constritction  Cost  Limits — Specific 
statutory  dollar  limitations  on  the  amo\int 
of  the  maximum  Insurable  mortgage  amount 
would  be  removed.  The  development  cost  of 
a  prototype  unit  priced  out  in  each  housing 
market  area  would  be  the  new  basic  criteria 
for  maximum  mortgage  amount  for  both 
single-family  homes  and  multi-family  units. 
Development  cost  would  be  equal  to  con- 
struction costs  plus  an  amount  attributable 
to  land  costs. 

(III)  Definition  of  Income — For  purposes 
of  eligibility  and  the  determination  of  the 
subsidy  amount  Income  would  be  defined  to 
Include  Income  from  all  sources  of  all  family 
members  except  that  the  Secretary  would 
have  authority  to  exclude  Income  earned  by 
minors  and  nonrecurring  Income.  For  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy  $300  per  minor  oould  be  excluded 
from  Income  for  each  minor  plus  5%  of  gross 
Income  as  now  allowed. 

(Iv)  The  Rent  to  Income  Ratio — All  par- 
ticipants m  the  subsidized  programs  would 
be  required  to  contribute  20  percent  of  their 
inoome  to  mortgage  payments  under  the 
home  ownership  program  and  25  per  cent  of 
Income  for  rental  and  occupancy  charges  on 
multlfamlly  bousing  for  rental  or  coopera- 
tive operations.  There  would  be  a  "basic  ren- 
tal" for  each  unit  In  an  assisted  rental  or 
cooperative  project  determined  on  the  basis 
of  operating  the  project  with  the  benefit  of 
the  assistance  payments.  The  occupant 
would  pay  the  basic  rental  or  charge  for  his 
unit  or  such  greater  amount,  not  exceeding 
the  fair  market  charge  for  such  unit  (the 
rental  or  charge  without  subsidy) ,  as  repre- 
sents 25  per  centum  of  his  income. 

(1)  The  Subsidized  Uomeownership  Pro- 
gram: The  assistance  payment  on  behalf  of 
any  homeowner  could  not  exceed  the  lesser 
of  (i)  the  balance  of  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal,  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  and 
mortgage  insurance  premium  due  under  the 
mortgage  remaining  unpaid  after  applying 
20  per  centum  of  the  mortgagor's  Inoome,  or 
(11)  the  difference  between  the  monthly  pay- 
ment for  principal,  Interest,  and  mortgage 
Insurance  premium  due  under  the  mortgage 
and  the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and 
Interest  due  under  a  1%  mortgage.  However, 
the  amount  of  this  difference  could  be  In- 
creased by  up  to  one-fourth  in  cases  (not 
exceeding  20  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
contract  funds  authorized  by  appropriation 
Acts)  where  the  Secretary  determined  an 
increase  was  necessary  to  fxirther  the  pur- 
poses of  the  section. 

(J)  The  Subsidized  Rental  Program:  The 
asalstanc?  payment  on  behalf  of  a  project 
owner  could  not  exceed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  monthly  payment  for  principal. 
Interest  and  mortgage  insurance  premitim 
(or  other  comparable  charges  approved  by 
the  Secretary)  on  a  market  rate  mortgage 
and  the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and 
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interest  that  would  be  due  on  a  mortgage 
at  1%. 

With  respect  to  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
dwelling  units  in  any  project,  the  Secretary 
could  contract  to  make  assistance  payments 
to  a  project  owner  on  behalf  of  tenants  or 
cooperative  members  whose  incomes  are  too 
low  to  afford  the  basic  rentals.  These  pay- 
ments, with  respect  to  any  luut,  could  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  amount  required 
to  reduce  the  basic  rental  or  occupancy 
charge  to  an  amount  equal  to  26  percent 
of  the  family's  income  or  (11)  the  maximum 
payment  which  would  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  dwelling  unit  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment program. 

(k)  Public  Housing  Rental  Programs: 

(I)  flexible  Development  Costa — The  1970 
Housing  Act  provided  a  flexible  development 
cost  formula  to  determine  maximum  costs 
of  public  housing,  so  the  oonsoUdatlon  bill 
does  not  cover  this  subject. 

(II)  Federal  Annual  Contributions — There 
would  be  a  separation  between  the  author- 
ization to  provide  annual  contributions  for 
debt  service  requirements  and  the  author- 
ization to  provide  operating  subsidy.  The 
maximum  annual  contributions  for  debt 
service  requirements  would  be  the  annual 
amount  of  principal  and  Interest  payable  on 
obligations  Issued  by  a  public  housing  agency 
to  finance  the  development  or  acquisition 
of  the  project  involved.  The  present  maxi- 
mum limit  on  the  rate  of  annual  contribu- 
tions for  both  debt  service  and  operating 
subsidy  requirements — the  going  Federal 
rate  plus  two  percent  times  the  capital  cost 
of  the  project  Involved — would  be  eliminated. 
Also  eliminated  would  be  the  authorization 
to  pay  an  additional  annual  subsidy  of  up 
to  $120  per  dwelling  unit  occupied  by  an 
elderly  or  handicapped  family,  a  displaced 
family,  a  very  large  family,  or  a  family  of 
unusually  low  Income.  The  Administration 
states  that  these  special  category  subsidies 
are  no  longer  required  in  view  of  the  new 
operating  subsidy  provisions. 

There  would  be  a  separate  authorization 
for  the  Secretary  to  make  annual  contribu- 
tions to  public  housing  agencies  for  the  op- 
eration of  low-income  housing  projects  (In- 
cluding low  Income  housing  In  private  ac- 
commodations which  would  Include  an  op- 
erating subsidy).  The  contribution  payable 
annually  under  this  section  could  not  exceed 
amounts  which  the  Secretary  determines  are 
required  (a)  to  assure  the  low  Income  char- 
acter of  the  projects  involved  and  (b)  to 
achieve  adequate  operating  services.  The 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  embody 
the  provisions  for  annual  contributions  for 
operating  subsidy  in  a  contract  guaranteeing 
their  i>ayment. 

(III)  Tenant  Contributions — The  bill 
would  establish  rental  requirements  for 
families  occupying  dwelling  imits  in  a  low 
income  housing  project  assisted  with  op- 
erating subsidies.  Subject  to  the  existing  law 
requirement  that  a  family's  rental  charge 
could  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  inoome,  the 
family  would  be  required  to  pay  a  rental  of 
not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  family's  in- 
come, but  not  to  exceed  a  fair  market  rental 
charge  determined  on  the  basis  of  operating 
the  project  with  payments  of  principal  and 
Interest  which  the  public  housing  agency 
is  obligated  to  pay  on  the  capital  cost  of  the 
project.  In  the  case  of  low-income  housing 
In  private  accommodations,  the  fair  market 
rental  charge  would  be  the  rental  which  the 
owner  receives  for  the  dwelling  unit  plus 
the  cost  of  utilities  and  necessary  services 
not  Included  in  such  rental.  As  to  other 
tenants  In  public  housing,  they  would  not 
be  required  to  pay  more  than  25%  of  their 
Income  under  the  Brooke  Amendment. 

(1)  Tfie  Public  Housing  Homeowner  ship 
Program:  Individual  famlUes  or  an  associa- 
tion formed  by  them  for  their  benefit  would 
be  permitted  to  purchase  newly  developed 
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houalnc  M  weU  as  ezlsUng  projects.  A  oon- 
vey&Doe  of  the  property  to  the  pro^eottve 
bomeowsar  would  be  made  as  soon  as  a  mort- 
gage with  the  pubUo  housing  agenoy  had 
been  arranged.  The  marlmiiTn  subsidy  would 
be  the  same  as  the  debt  servioa  subsidy  that 
is  provided  for  public  housing  rental  proj- 
ects which  are  not  aided  by  an  operating 
subsidy — ^the  amount  of  principal  and  Inter- 
est paid  by  the  public  housing  agendes  on 
the  mortgaged  property.  The  purchaser's 
contribution  toward  honMownerahip  would 
be  based  on  the  same  income  formula  as 
rental  housing  and  would  have  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  utilities,  taxee  and  Insuranoe. 
///.  Beeommendationt 

NHC  supports  the  principles  and  objectives 
of  the  Administration's  proposals  for  sim- 
plification of  the  many  federal  bousing  pro- 
grams, but  only  if  the  legislation  includes 
the  recommendations  of  a  new  flexible  for- 
mula for  subsidies,  better  Income-to-rent 
ratios,  achievement  of  economic  integration, 
and  all  of  the  other  amendments  described 
In  these  resolutions.  However,  last  year's  bill 
would  have  produced  inequities  and  pre- 
sented serious  roadblocks  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  these  programs.  We  hope  and 
expect  that  these  objectionable  features  vrtll 
be  eliminated  from  this  year's  bill.  Since  we 
are  not  certain  as  to  the  final  form  of  the 
Administration's  bill,  we  are  listing  below 
some  of  the  major  objectionable  features 
that  were  in  last  year's  bill  and  which  we 
hope  will  be  removed  from  this  year's  bill. 
We  are  also  listing  amendments  to  the  pro- 
posed Administration  bill  and  other  new 
legislation  which  are  necessary:  (a)  to  elimi- 
nate gaps  and  deficiencies  in  our  existln|f 
legislation;  (b)  to  assure  the  avaUabillty  of 
housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  at  aU 
Income  levels  with  monthly  charges  that 
they  can  afford;  and  (c)  to  achieve  economic 
integration  of  assisted  housing  with  a  free- 
dom of  choice  for  people  of  all  incomes  to 
select  where  they  want  to  live. 

(1)  Rent  Increases  for  Existing  Tenants: 
The  most  controversial  part  of  last  year's  bill 
was  the  effort  to  impose  new  requirements 
on  existing  projects  resulting  in  substant^l 
increases  in  rents  or  tenants  oontrlbutlojtaB 
for  present  occupants  under  several  pi^ 
grams. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  this  objection- 
able proposal  will  be  eliminated  from  this 
year's  bill.  However,  it  appears  that  there 
will  be  a  proposal  for  rent  Increases  of  fam- 
ilies now  living  in  those  public  housing 
projects  which  will  be  assisted  vrith  annual 
contributions  for  operating  subsidies.  Evi- 
dently the  Administration  proposes  to  re- 
quire a  minimum  rental  payment  of  20%  of 
income  (with  a  maximum  of  25%)  from 
families  living  in  such  projects.  Many  such 
families  have  oeen  paylrig  less  pursuant  to 
the  Income-to-rent  ratios  established  by  lo- 
cal bousing  authorities  under  prevlotis  leg- 
islation. The  Administration  propoeee  to 
niake  such  rent  Increases  effective  in  two 
Increments — one-half  after  the  first  year's 
review  of  family  Income  and  the  other  one- 
half  after  the  second  year's  review  of  family 
Income. 

People  living  in  public  housing  projects 
already  built  should  not  be  required  to  pay 
higher  rents  than  those  established  under 
earlier  laws  and  reg\ilatlons:  otherwise,  there 
will  be  serious  hardships  for  them.  Such  rent 
Increases  for  these  people  will  adversely  af- 
fect their  cost  of  living  and  reduce  the 
amount  they  have  for  necessary  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  living  requirements.  There- 
fore, NHC  opposes  any  attempt  to  increase 
rents  of  existing  tenants  in  public  housing 
projects — or  of  existing  occupants  In  other 
assisted  projects  If  the  new  bill  so  provides — 
as  a  result  of  HUD's  requiring  the  appUca- 
tlon  of  new  income-to-rent  ratios  or  other 
new  legislation. 
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(31  Determiiutton.  of  Income  and  tUfible 
Deduettona:  The  Admlnlstratlon'a  propcead 
new  bUl  would  retain  tlie  »Uow»ble  deduc- 
tion* for  asalated  private  bottitng.  namely. 
$800  for  each  minor  child  plus  a  0%  allow- 
ance for  social  security  and  pension  pay- 
meats.  In  the  1970  Hovislng  Act.  Congress 
reafflrmed  and  codified  for  public  houRlng 
the  type  of  deduetlona  that  had  been  typl- 
c^ly  avaUable  In  such  housing,  namely:  (a) 
an  amount  equal  to  •800  foo:  each  dependent 
and  $300  for  each  secondary  wage  eanaer; 
(b)  6%  of  gross  Income;  (c>  nonrecuirlng 
income  and  Income  of  full-tUne  studwits; 
(d)  medical  expenses  of  the  famUy  wjiloh 
ar;  extraordinary;  (e)  such  further  deduc- 
tions as  the  Secretary  allows  In  recognl|tlon 
of  unusual  circumstances.  i 

We  recommend  that  these  same  crlterlfi  be 
adopted  for  assisted  private  housing  t>ro- 
giams  so  that  there  are  uniform  crltertaj  for 
both  private  and  public  housing  recelylng 
subsidy  assistance.  It  Is  necessary  to  &ave 
fair  standards  of  this  character  for  deter- 
mining deductions  In  computing  family!  In- 
come in  order  to  avoid  an  unreaaonable  land 
unfair  biirden  when  requiring  the  occuoant 
to  pay  20%  of  income  for  housing.  Suih  a 
burden  wUI  resiUt  unless  there  are  exclu4<3^^ 
from  Income  which  result  In  a  reaUstlCt  de- 
termination of  the  amount  of  Income  actu- 
ally available  to  the  family  for  Its  housing 
and  other  living  expenses. 

(3)  Percentage  of  Income  Required  Ufder 
AMUted  Housing  Programs:  The  proposed 
legislation  would  retain  the  provision  re- 
qulrliig  30%  be  spent  for  housing  under,  the 
homeownershlp  program  (Section  236,  w|ilch 
would  become  Section  403).  In  the  case  of 
the  homeownershlp  program,  the  bousing 
expenses  should  be  broadened  to  Inqude 
utUlty  costs,  repairs  and  maintenance,  ^lils 
would  establish  a  uniform  criterion  as  tt>  all 
houstng  which  la  assisted  by  InteresU  |ub- 
■Idles.  Likewise,  in  the  case  of  the  assisted 
multl -family  program  we  recommend  that 
30%  of  Income  be  spent  for  total  housing  ex- 
pcniKW  The  occupant  will  have  suffldlent 
money  left  to  pay  for  food,  clothing  and  other 
living  expenses. 

As  to  this  payment  of  20%  of  Inoom^  for 
houslz^,  this  should  be  X>oth  the  minii^um 
(up  to  the  maximum  established  chs^e) 
and  the  maximum  percentage  of  family  in- 
come to  be  spent  for  housing.  The  estabtlah- 
ment  o<  a  rrn^'t"'"'"  would  apply  the  cri- 
terion to  assisted  private  bousing  that  has 
been  adopted  In  the  Hovislng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1070  for  public  hoti^lng. 
However,  that  limitation — known  as  ;  the 
Brooke  Amendment — provides  that  tenlmts 
in  public  housing  are  not  to  pay  more  |han 
2fi%  of  their  Income  for  housing  and  that 
adequate  subsidies  are  to  be  provided  to 
achieve  this  objective.  We  recommend  that 
this  be  reduced  to  20%  for  assisted  public 
bousing  and  that  a  like  percentage  b«  es- 
tablished as  a  "'»»•< rf""Ti  ixx  privately  assisted 
housing.  This  is  a  sound  principle  w^klch 
8ho\ild  be  uniformly  applied  to  all  housing 
receiving  subsidy  assistance.  It  avoids  i  the 
undue  hardship  that  has  resulted  under  ex- 
isting programs  where  some  families  i  are 
paying  too  high  a  profwrtlon  of  Incoox^  for 
houfflng  expense.  i 

(4)  ReaUttic  Income  Limita:  As  a  m4tter 
of  principle  vro  would  recommend  tbat  tjbere 
be  no  income  limits  for  admission  to  aae^ted 
housing  but  that  each  fsmlly  or  persoli  be 
required  to  pay  20%  of  Income  for  total 
housing  expense.  If  as  a  pragmatic  matter 
it  Is  necessary  to  include  an  income  limit 
in  order  to  obtain  legislative  autbortzadona 
and  funding  for  subsldiea  to  aealst  houflng, 
we  recommend  a  formula  for  ineome  lllnits 
which  will  eliminate  gaps  In  our  present 
housing  programs.  The  present  maximum 
limits  leave  areas  of  unmet  needs  for  the 
Income  limits  are  unrealistic.  They  fall  to 
reach  many  who  cannot  afford  adequate 
housing  without  the  aid  of  some  subsidy. 
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We  recommend  the  following  program  relat- 
ing to  realistic  Income  limits  and  the 
achievement  of  eoonomlc  integration. 

(a)  There  would  be  an  Income  for  80%  of 
the  dwelling  unit*  which  would  be  both 
realistic  and  simple.  It  would  be  the  median 
income  In  the  area,  with  authority  in  the 
Secretary  to  exceed  the  median  by  the 
amount  required  In  order  to  meet  the  bous- 
ing needs  of  the  locality  based  on  lu  income 
and  cost  factors. 

(b)  There  would  be  no  income  limit  for 
20%  of  the  units  In  order  to  achieve  economic 
Integration  and  enable  the  housing  develop- 
ments to  serve  a  cross-section  of  Income 
groups. 

(c)  Instead  of  the  present  subsidy  for- 
mulae which  result  in  gaps  and  areas  of 
unmet  need  and  which  preclude  achieving 
economic  integration,  we  recommend  the 
subsidy  formula  described  In  the  next  p«kra- 
graph. 

(6)  Adequate  and  Flexible  Subsidy  For- 
mula to  Meet  All  Needs  and  Achieve  Eco- 
ruymic  Integration:  There  would  be  a  flexible 
subsidy  formula  which  would  eliminate  gaps 
in  our  housing  program  and  assure  that 
there  Is  sufficient  subsidy  available  to  meet 
the  hoxislng  needs  of  people  at  different  in- 
come levels.  Also.  It  would  achieve  economic 
integration.  The  amount  of  subsidy  would 
be  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  housing 
expenses  remaining  after  the  occupant  pays 
20%  of  his  income  for  the  housing.  The 
amount  of  subsidy  allocated  for  an  assisted 
hollaing  development  should  be  based  upon 
making  dwelling  units  available  to  a  cross- 
section  of  income  groups,  as  follows: 

(a)  Up  to  20%  for  occupancy  by  families 
or  persons  whose  inoomea  are  much  below 
the  maximum  Income  limits  and  who  require 
subsidies  at  or  E^ove  the  amounts  which 
have  been  avaUable  for  rent  supplements 
and  public  honslng.  Based  on  their  payment 
of  20%  of  their  Inoome  for  housing,  this 
group  would  be  eligible  for  a  subsidy  In  the 
amount  required  to  meet  the  remaining 
amount  of  housing  expenses.  To  the  extent 
needed,  this  would  cover  the  principal  and 
interest  payments  on  the  mortgage  and  a 
pert  of  the  operating  expenses. 

(b)  Up  to  20%  for  occupancy  by  families  or 
persons  who  wo\ild  not  be  subject  to  an  In- 
come Hmlt.  We  propose  to  provide  a  subsidy 
incentive  for  such  families  to  live  In  an  as- 
sisted housing  development  with  families  of 
lower  Incomes.  For  this  group,  there  woiild 
be  a  subsidy  of  2%.  At  today's  market  Inter- 
est rate,  these  people  would  pay  an  effective 
Interest  rate  of  5%,  plus  the  %  of  1%  PHA 
premium.  People  to  this  group  would  pay 
20%  of  their  income  for  hotislng  expenses  up 
to  a  "maximum  eetabllshed  charge"  which 
would  reflect  the  subsidy  of  2% . 

(c)  The  remainder  for  occupancy  by  fam- 
ilies or  persons  who  are  at  or  below  the 
median  or  hl^er  Income  limit  established 
by  the  Secretary  and  who  require  subsidies  In 
the  form  of  interest  assistance.  Based  on 
their  payments  of  20%  of  their  Income  for 
housing,  this  group  would  be  eligible  for  a 
subsidy  In  the  amount  required  to  meet  the 
remaining  amount  of  housing  expenses.  To 
the  extent  needed,  this  would  cover  all  of 
their  Interest  and  the  FHA  Insurance  pre- 
mium. According  to  their  varying  needs, 
these  people  would  pay  a  monthly  charge 
ranging  from  0%  interest  (with  no  PHA  In- 
stirance  premium)  up  to  the  maximum 
established  charge  which  would  reflect  a  2% 
subsidy. 

There  would  be  a  periodic  re-examlnatlon 
of  Inoome  only  for  occupants  who  are  paying 
less  than  the  maximum  established  charge 
If  their  income  increased,  they  would  pay 
30%  of  the  larger  income,  but  not  more  than 
tlie  rn*Timiim  established  charge.  With  sucli 
a  charge  which  reflects  a  2%  subsidy  and  an 
effective  ctirrent  interest  rate  of  6%,  there 
would  be  an  incentive  for  residents  to  re- 
main In  the  housing  community  even  though 
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their  Incomes  increased.  As  a  matter  of  pvXt- 
lie  policy,  this  la  vitally  Important  In  order 
to  achieve  greater  stability  In  housing  com- 
muxilties  and  to  maintain  their  economic  in- 
tegration. If  people  feel  that  they  are  perma- 
nent residents  of  a  housing  development, 
they  will  take  better  care  oC  It. 

The  foregoing  program  would  achieve  eco. 
nomle  integration  and  more  wholesoms 
housing  communities.  In  each  housing  de. 
velopment  or  subdivision  there  would  be  a 
cross-section  of  families  at  different  Income 
levels.  This  would  avoid  the  past  undesirable 
condition  where  famUlee  were  segregated 
within  a  narrow  Income  segment.  In  such 
cases  there  was  a  predominance  of  lower  In- 
come and  exceaslvely  depressed  people  living 
in  a  housing  development  which  was 
stigmatized  and  Isolatfid  from  the  com- 
munity. Through  the  achlev^nent  of  a 
balanced  population  in  a  community — in- 
cluding middle  income  pec^le  with  those  of 
moderate  and  low  Incomes — we  can  achieve 
more  wholesome  and  stable  communities.  By 
serving  a  broader  segment  of  the  market 
through  economic  integration,  a  housing  de- 
velopment win  be  better  able  to  achieve  racial 
Integration.  Middle  and  moderate  Income 
families  will  help  to  provide  leadership  and 
status  for  the  community.  With  housing  la 
e€u;h  development  avallaMe  for  a  croes-sec- 
tion  of  Income  groups  and  a  broader  market, 
we  can  offer  freedom  of  choice  to  people  of 
all  Incomes  to  select  where  they  want  to 
Uvs. 

(6)  Contract  Commitmenta  and  Reserves 
for  Subsidy.  The  federal  government  would 
make  an  overall  dollar  commitment  of  con- 
tract authority  for  subsidy  which  would  take 
into  aoocunt  the  anticipated  need  based  on 
a  project  with  a  cross  section  of  Inooms 
groups  ranging  from  the  low  to  those  who 
pay  the  maxlmimi  established  charge  By 
serving  a  broader  segment  of  the  market, 
housing  developments  should  be  pro- 
grammed with  subsidies  to  serve  the 
anticipated  Inoome  distribution  within  a 
housing  development.  In  most  cases,  the 
actual  dollar  amount  of  subsides  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  particular  project  may  be  lea 
than  the  amounts  committed  under  present 
programs.  The  past  practice  of  committing 
maximum  subsidies  has  resulted  in  unused 
contract  authority  because  the  commitment 
was  based  upon  the  maximum  amount 
needed  for  everyone.  The  Senate  Committee 
recognized  the  undeslrablllty  of  pursuing 
this  practice.  Under  the  propoeed  program, 
the  commitment  of  contract  authority  would 
be  based  on  the  estimated  need  based  on 
serving  a  cross  section  of  income  groups. 
There  should  be  a  national  reeerve  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  contract  authority  for 
commitment  to  meet  over-runs  in  subsidies 
above  the  estimates.  Tills  reserve  would  be 
only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  of  unused 
authority  under  the  present  system  where  all 
commitmenta  antidpete  a  maximum  subsidy 
for  everyone. 

(7)  Realistic  Mortgage  and  Construction 
Limits.  We  recommend  the  elimination  of 
dollar  limits  on  mortgages  and  construction 
costs,  by  establishing  a  flexible  formula  for 
the  Secretary  to  determine  such  limits  based 
on  cost  factors  prevalent  in  the  community. 
The  1970  Housing  Act  made  this  amendment 
in  the  public  housing  program.  It  provided 
that  prototype  costs  should  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  his  estimate 
of  construction  and  equipment  costs  of  new 
dwelling  units  in  the  area.  The  law  provided 
that  the  prototype  costs  should  take  Into 
account  the  extra  durablUty  required  for 
economical  maintenance  of  housing  and  the 
provision  of  amenities  designed  to  guarantee 
safe  and  healthy  family  life  and  neighbor- 
hood environment.  Further.  It  provided  that 
in  developing  such  prototypes,  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  encouraging  good  design  as 
an  essential  component  of  such  housing  and 
to  provide  housing  which  will  be  of  such 
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quality  as  to  reflect  the  architectural  stand- 
aids  of  the  neighborhood  and  community.  We 
recommend  a  similar  program  for  private 
housing,  with  neosssary  adjustments  to  take 
accoimt  of  the  differences  between  assisted 
snd  unassisted  private  housing.  Thus,  the 
mortgage  amount  for  assisted  houstng  should 
not  exceed  126%  of  construction  costs — or 
300%  of  construction  costs  for  unassisted 
bousmg — plus  non-construction  Items  and 
the  fuU  market  price  for  sites  which  are 
loned  and  suitable  for  such  housing. 

(8)  Orderly  Transition  To  New  Programs. 
With  the  consolidation  of  housing  programs 
and  new  formulas  as  to  Income  limits,  sub- 
sidies, cost  limits  and  other  matters,  we 
emphaslee  tlie  urgent  need  to  continue  op- 
erations and  bousing  production  under  the 
existing  laws.  During  the  tooling  up  period 
under  the  new  legislation,  and  until  the 
new  programs  become  fully  effective  and 
operational,  all  existing  programs  should 
continue  so  that  there  will  be  no  interruption 
In  HUD  operations  In  view  of  the  need  for  a 
higher  level  of  production  during  the  coming 
years. 

(9)  Disposition  of  Low  Rent  Public  Hous- 
ing to  its  Residents.  We  support  the  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  the  disposition  of  low- 
rent  public  housing  for  ownership  by  the 
residents  and  other  low-income  families.  We 
recommend  a  clarifying  amendment  to  con- 
tinue the  annual  contributions  and  the  out- 
standing local  authority  bonds — which  gen- 
erally bear  very  low  Interest  rates — upon  dis- 
position of  public  housing  to  permit  the 
achievement  of  monthly  charges  which  the 
low  income  residents  can  afford. 

A  further  amendment  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  necessary  repairs  and  Improvements 
m  public  housing  before  its  disposition.  Low 
income  families  should  not  take  over  hous- 
ing which  needs  such  repairs  and  improve- 
ments to  make  it  suitable  for  their  owner- 
ship. Supplemental  loans  should  be  avail- 
able to  provide  for  this  additional  work,  to- 
gether with  the  costs  Involved  In  achieving 
homeownershlp  by  low  Income  families  and 
other  closing  costs  and  prepaid  expenses; 
also,  supplemental  <uuiual  contributions 
should  be  authorized  to  cover  the  debt  serv- 
ice on  such  supplemental  loans  from  the 
Secretary  or  others.  Without  the  recom- 
mended changes,  the  proposed  provisions  In 
the  Act  would  not  achieve  the  contemplated 
objective  of  cooperative  and  other  home- 
ownership  by  residents  of  public  housing  and 
other  low  income  families. 

The  proposed  legislation  should  be  amend- 
ed to  provide  that  the  Interest  rate  on  the 
purchase  money  mortage  should  be  the  rate 
on  the  public  housing  agency's  bonds  on  the 
project  which  will  continue  to  be  outstand- 
ing with  a  continued  pledge  of  the  Federal 
annual  contributions.  With  low  Inoome 
families  and  fixed  annual  contributions.  It 
is  not  feasible  for  these  purchasers  of  public 
housing  to  pay  the  higher  Interest  rate  which 
would  be  applicable  under  the  formula  In  the 
pending  bill. 

In  sales  to  nonprofit  cooperatives,  the 
mortgage  should  be  in  a  principal  sum  equal 
to  the  unpaid  balance  on  the  public  housing 
agency's  principal  debt  on  the  project,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  of  the  supplemental 
loan  for  necessary  repairs  and  improvements, 
closing  costs,  and  perpaid  expenses. 

(10)  Necessary  Continuance  of  Existing 
Laws  and  Equal  Treatment  for  Cooperatives  ■ 
There  are  several  amendments  required  to  re- 
tain provisions  In  existing  laws  which  were 
found  necessary  as  a  result  of  past  experi- 
ence. There  are  real  distinctions  between 
programs  which  result  from  their  essential 
differences  and  needs.  Where  existing  laws 
'•cognize  the  need  for  special  provisions 
adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  a 
program,  these  provisions  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  following  examples  are  cited 
to  the  field  of  cooperatives : 
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(a)  The  proposed  legislation  should  retain 
the  present  language  which  restricts  perma- 
nent occupancy  of  dwelling  units  to  members 
of  cooperatives,  since  there  may  be  tempo- 
rary occupancy  by  non-memt>ers  under  sub- 
leasss  by  members  who  find  it  necessary  to 
be  away  for  limited  periods.  Also,  It  should 
clarify  the  two  types  of  cooperatives  which 
have  always  existed  under  the  cooperative 
program:  namely,  one  which  is  a  manage- 
ment-type project  where  permanent  occu- 
pancy Is  restricted  to  members  of  the  cooper- 
ative; and  the  second  which  is  a  sales-type 
cooperative  where  the  individual  units  are 
to  be  sold  to  purchasers  eligible  for  mortgage 
insurance  and  assistance.  However,  in  the 
latter  case,  certain  special  safeguards  should 
be  provided,  including  the  requirement  for 
consumer-oriented  sponsorship  of  the  co- 
operative and  for  community  facilities  which 
the  cooperative  would  continue  to  provide 
for  the  owners  of  the  Individual  dwelling 
units. 

(b)  Llkevrtse,  in  the  proposed  legislation,  It 
is  necessary  to  assure  that  there  is  at  least 
equal  treatment  for  cooperative  homeowner- 
shlp as  compared  with  individual  ownership. 
Thus,  In  the  case  of  single  family  homes 
there  can  be  100%  mortgages  when  the 
amount  does  not  exceed  $20,000.00  per  unit. 
The  same  privilege  should  be  accorded  to 
cooperatives  when  the  average  housing  cost 
does  not  exceed  $20,000.00  per  unit.  As  to  the 
replacement  cost  In  excess  of  $20,000.00,  the 
mortgage  amoimt  would  be  limited  to  97  per 
centum  of  such  excess.  This  amendment 
would  continue  to  meet  the  recognized  need 
for  these  percentages  on  cooperative  mort- 
gages and  would  retain  similar  long-standing 
provisions  of  existing  law. 

(c)  For  more  than  10  years — and  again 
In  the  1969  Act — Oongress  has  recognized 
that  while  the  normal  formula  of  appraised 
value  Is  appropriate  on  existing  properties 
operated  as  profit-making  rent&l  projects.  It 
Is  entirely  Inappropriate  and  unworkable  for 
existing  projects  whlcti  are  to  be  ownad 
and  operated  on  a  non-profit  basis.  In  the 
case  of  a  profit-making  rental  project.  It  Is 
feasible  to  have  an  appraisal  formula  whl^ 
Includes  a  capitalization  of  net  Income.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  net  income  on  a  nonprofit 
or  cooperative  ownership  project  where  the 
charges  reflect  the  nonprofit  objective.  Oon- 
gress recognized  this  and  other  differences 
In  the  factors  Involved  In  non{>roat  projects 
and  cooperatives,  so  It  prescribed  a  workable 
appraisal  formula  for  existing  projects  being 
acquired  for  cooperative  and  other  nonprofit 
ownership.  This  formula  has  been  tried  and 
tested,  and  it  should  be  retained. 

(d)  The  1968  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  Included  cooperatives  under  both 
Sections  236  for  rental  and  cooperative  hous- 
ing ond  Section  236  for  homeownershlp  for 
lower  Income  families;  also,  Section  213 
covers  both  management-type  and  sales-type 
cooperatives.  However,  In  last  year's  Adminis- 
tration bill,  cooperatives  were  limited  to  the 
management-type.  It  Is  Important  for  co- 
operatives to  continue  to  have  statutory  au- 
thorizations which  cover  both  types  of  oo- 
c^>eratlve  programs.  In  the  case  of  condomin- 
iums, a  project  would  obtain  mortgage  in- 
surance under  Section  601,  with  purchasers 
of  the  housing  obtaining  mortgage  insurance 
and  assistance  under  Sections  401  and  402. 
We  recommend  the  same  program  for  sales- 
type  cooperatives  where  the  Individual  dwell- 
ings sold  to  purchasers  would  g«t  mortgage 
Insurance  under  Section  401  when  tinasslstsd 
and  under  402  when  assisted. 

(e)  Last  year's  bill  contemplated  sltmlnat- 
Ing  ths  Ckwperatlve  Management  Housing 
Insurance  Fund  for  future  cooperative  mort- 
gages Insured  under  Section  601.  NHC  is  op- 
posed to  abolishing  this  fund.  When  ques- 
tioned about  the  proposed  elimination  of 
the  Cooperative  Management  Housing  Ibstir- 
ance  Fund  during  House  heartngs,  Seoreitary 
Romney  is  reported  as  replying  "I  thlak  it 
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WIS  as  Isadvsrtsnt  omission,"  and  stating 
that  It  should  bs  continued.  This  Ooopera- 
tlTS  Insurance  Fund  costs  the  Federal  CWt- 
snunsnt  nothing.  The  Fund  tpctlnm.puf- 
msnts  from  mortgage  insurands  premiums 
and  from  fees  when  a  nu>rtgags  is  Insursd; 
also.  It  receives  Interest  on  Us  aociimulatsrt 
rsssrvss.  Dlvldsnd  distributions  are  basad  on 
ths  record  achlsvsd  by  oooperattvs  projacts. 
In  addition  to  having  the  Cooparatlve  Fund 
for  future  projects,  the  Oooperatlvs  Manage- 
ment  Housing  Insuraoc*  Fund  previously 
orsated  by  law  should  continue  with  rs^jMct 
to  all  mortgagee  or  loans  prevlouslj  Insnred 
under  Ssctlon  218. 

(11)  Neoeasity  of  Retaining  Profit  and  Risk 
AUowmota:  Ths  proposed  bill  should  bs 
amsnrtsrt  to  continue  a  profit  and  risk  allow- 
ancs  of  10%  of  astlmatsd  project  costs — ex- 
cept the  value  of  land  or  property  prior  to 
construction  or  rehabilitation— on  multi- 
family  bousing  construction  where  the 
OMrtgage  amount  does  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  replacement  cost.  Since  1966,  the 
housing  laws  have  directed  that  FHA  Include 
such  an  allowance  In  Its  estimate  of  replace- 
ment cost  on  certain  multifamlly  projects. 
This  policy  Is  necessary  to  attract  developers 
of  multifamlly  housing  and  to  achieve  the 
obJecUves  of  ths  National  Housing  Partner- 
ahips. 

There  Is  a  proviso  in  existing  legislation 
that  PHA  could  adopt  a  regulation  prescrib- 
ing a  lesser  percentage  if  It  determined  and 
certified  that  this  10%  allowance  was  un- 
reasonable. However,  no  such  determination 
has  been  made  during  the  past  14  years. 
Moreover,  Congress  has  five  times  re-enacted 
and  extended  the  1966  provisions  to  cover 
other  multifamlly  housing  programs  where 
the  mortgage  amoimts  are  based  on  replace- 
ment cost.  Thus,  there  has  been  a  eontlnnlng 
Congressional  recognition  of  the  need  for 
such  a  uniform  allowance  In  these  multi- 
family  houstng  programs.  This  profit  and 
risk  allowance  should  be  retained. 

In  projects  Involving  cooperatives  and 
other  nonpiroflt  mortgagors,  we  reoomtnend 
that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  Include 
In  replacement  cost  an  amount  for  the  de- 
veloper's profit  and  ride  which  will  be  fair 
and  uniform  as  compared  with  the  amount 
allowed  In  projects  involving  profit  mort- 
gi^ors.  This  is  necessary  to  avoid  discourag- 
ing or  discriminating  against  the  construc- 
tion of  cooperative  and  other  nonprofit  proj- 
ects. In  the  case  of  consumer  cooperatives 
where  there  is  no  identity  of  Interest  with 
the  developers,  the  proposed  profit  and  risk 
allowance  in  the  replacement  cost  becomes 
a  part  of  the  lump-sum  construction  price 
and  covers  risks  imposed  on  the  devtioper  to 
protect  the  purchasing-cooperative  members 
against  any  increase  that  occurs  In  develop- 
ment costs  after  the  member  has  purchased 
his  unit. 

(12)  Coat  CerUflcation  and  InduatriaUaed 
Houting:  An  amendment  la  necessary  in  the 
cost  certification  provisions  to  cover  cases 
where  prefabricated  houses  or  major  bous- 
ing components  are  furnished  by  a  subcon- 
tractor or  supplier  having  an  identity  of  in- 
terest with  the  mortgagor  or  builder.  In  such 
cases.  It  Is  not  feasible  to  have  a  certification 
covering  ths  costs  involved  tn  the  fsetory 
production  of  such  houses  or  housing  com- 
ponents. Accordingly,  the  cost  certification 
abould  provide  for  an  allowance  represent- 
ing the  Secretary's  estimate — at  the  time  of 
the  issuance  of  the  commitment— of  the 
value  of  such  prefabricated  housing  or  major 
housing  components.  We  recommend  such  an 
amendment  which  will  help  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  OF>eration  Breakthrough. 

We  also  recommend  amendments  to  retain 
provisions  of  existing  law  regarding  cost 
certification.  There  have  been  successful  sx- 
fwrlence  and  effective  administration  under 
thsse  provisions  for  many  years.  It  is  neees- 
sary  to  continue  these  provisions  and  avoid 
uncertainties     regarding     the    manner    In 
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which  cost  certtflcfttlon  Is  handlM,  We'mr« 
oppoaed  to  repealing  well-iwtabllshed  statu- 
tory rules  »nd  granting  brofid  admin latratlve 
discretion  which  will  create  doubt*  and  Un- 
certainties that  could  adversely  affect  h(»u»- 
ing  production. 

(13)  Regulation  of  Settlement  Costs:  We 
commend  the  proTlslons  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation authorising  the  Secretary  to  regu- 
late settlement  costs;  also,  the  provision  of 
Section  40a  which  would  oonttaue  the  p^- 
ent  provisions  applicable  to  Section  3S5  tm- 
ttlng  the  downpayraents  on  the  assisted 
homeownershlp  program  to  WOO  for  se^le- 
meut  costs.  On  homes  InvolvlBg  100%  mbrt- 
gages  where  the  amount  does  not  exceed 
$20,000,  we  recommend  an  amendment  to 
Section  401  relating  to  unassisted  houllng 
which  would  require  that  the  downjjay- 
menta  be  not  less  than  $200  or  the  doling 
costs,  whichever  Is  greater. 

(14)  ContiniHty  of  Program  Under  State 
and  federal  taws:  Many  state  laws  provide 
for  higher  ratio  loans  by  banks  and  flQan- 
clal  Institutions  when  a  mortgage  Is  I  in- 
sured by  FHA  under  the  National  Hou$lng 
Act.  We  recommend  an  amendment  wl^leh 
would  assure  that  loans  Insured  under  'the 
proposed  Act  would  be  regarded  as  Idans 
Insured  by  FHA  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  so  they  will  continue  to  be  eligible  |  for 
the  higher  ratio  loan  under  state  law.     ' 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  provides  cer- 
tain tax  incentives  relating  to  the  constric- 
tion and  sale  of  limited -distribution  proj- 
ects under  Sections  221(d)(3)  and  238.  We 
recommend  an  amendment  which  would  as- 
sure that  comparable  projects  under  the 
proposed  Act  would  be  eligible  for  these, tax 
Incentives. 

We  recommend  another  amendment  which 
would  make  other  changes  in  federal  statu- 
tory references  which  Identify  PHA  progrjans 
by  numbers  which  wUl  not  longer  be  a  ^art 
of  the  proposed  Act. 

(15)  Full  utilUuition  of  the  Brooke  Am9nd- 
wunt:  The  Brooke  Amendment  In  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1869  pro- 
vides that  the  rent  in  public  housing  proj- 
ects may  not  exceed  25%  (we  'econunei^ed 
above  that  this  be  reduced  to  20%)  of  the 
faaiUy's  iDoome;  also.  It  authorizes  a41dl- 
tloxMl  assistance  payments  through  annual 
contributions  In  order  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective and  serve  persons  of  very  low  ^  In- 
eome.  To  fully  Implement  and  extend  the 
piirpoees  of  this  legislation,  the  1970  Hous- 
ing Act  (a)  clarifies  the  use  of  annual  don- 
trlbuttons  to  pay  the  excess  of  operating 
and  maintenance  expenses  over  rental  In- 
come and  (b)  Increases  the  contract  autbor- 
Ity  for  ^Tiniiai  oontrlbutions  to  enable  the 
Broc^ca  Amendment  to  be  fully  effectuaitad. 
We  urge  the  release  and  use  of  this  contract 
authority  for  the  purposes  Intended. 

(16)  Program  Levels:  Instead  of  open  jau- 
thorlzaUons  for  all  housing,  urban  renewal 
and  model  city  programs,  we  recommend  an 
additional  authorlaatlon  for  each  program 
for  a  5-year  period  at  the  following  leveU : 

(a)  PubHc  Housing  Program  for  flew 
Units  to  be  Developed: 

On  July  1,  1071  (for  fiscal  1972)  an  a«di- 
tlonal  authc^lzatlon  of  $300  million. 

On  July  1.  1972  (for  fiscal  1973)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $360  million. 

On  July  1.  1973  (for  fiscal  1974)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $400  mlUloD. 

On  July  1.  1974  (for  fiscal  1975)  an  addi- 
tional authorlzatioa  of  $450  million,     i 

On  J\ily  1.  1975  (for  fiscal  1976)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $500  mlUion.     j 

(b)  Urban  Renewal:  j 
On  July  1.  1971  (for  fiscal  1972)  an  a|ldl- 

tional  authorization  of  $3.0  billion.         I 

On  July  1,  1972  (for  fiscal  1973)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $3Jfi  bUUon. 

On  July  1.  1973  (for  fiscal  1974)  an  addi- 
tional authorlaatlon  ot  $3.5  billion. 

On  July  1,  1074  (for  fiscal  1975)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $4.0  bllllan. 
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On  July  1,  1975  (for  fiscal  1976)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $4.5  billion. 

(c)  Jfodel  CitUs: 

On  July  1,  1071  (for  fiscal  1972)  an  addl- 
tloDal  authorization  of  $1.2  MlUon. 

On  JiUy  1,  1972  (for  fiscal  1973)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $1.5  billion. 

On  J\Uy  1,  1973  (for  fiscal  1974)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $1.5  billion. 

On  July  1.  1974  (for  fiscal  1975)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $1.5  billion. 

On  July  1,  1976  (for  fiscal  1976)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $1.7  billion. 

(d)  Home  Ownership  Program  Under 
Section  402: 

On  July  1,  1971  (for  fiscal  1972)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $250  million. 

On  July  1,  1972  (for  fiscal  1973)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $260  million. 

On  July  1,  1973  (for  fiscal  1974)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $300  million. 

On  July  1,  1974  (for  fiscal  1975)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $326  million. 

On  July  1,  1975  (for  fiscal  1976)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $350  mllUoQ. 

(e)  Rental  and  Cooperative  Housing  Pro- 
gram Under  Section  502 : 

On  July  1,  1971  (for  fiscal  1972)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $330  million. 

On  July  1,  1972  (for  fiscal  1973)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $350  million. 

On  July  1,  1973  (for  fiscal  1974)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $400  million. 

On  July  1.  1974  (for  fiscal  1975)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $460  million. 

On  July  1,  :i«75  (for  fiscal  1976)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $500  million. 

(f )  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  authoriza- 
tions In  (d)  and  (e) ,  NHC  recommends  a  sep- 
arate and  addltlona/  authorization  of  $60 
million  for  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  be- 
gliuiing  with  1972  to  provide  Interest  assist- 
ance for  projects  financed  or  assisted  by 
state  agencies. 

(17)  Program  Objecttvea:  The  program 
recommended  In  these  resolutions  would 
make  housing  available  to  families  of  all  In- 
comes and  achieve  economic  Integration. 
There  would  be  no  gaps  or  areas  of  unmet 
needs  In  our  housing  programs.  Each  family 
whose  Income  is  too  low  to  obtain  decent 
housing  would  receive  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance It  needs  to  get  such  housing.  We  must 
reach  the  imserved  Income  group  below  the 
level  now  eligible  for  public  housing  or  rent 
supplements.  Likewise,  we  must  avoid  a  gap 
or  area  of  luunet  need  above  the  level  not  eli- 
gible for  moaerate  Income  private  housing 
asBlsted  with  federal  interest  subsidies  or  be- 
low-market  interest  rates.  To  achieve  these 
objectives  we  urg«>  the  adoption  of  o\ir 
program. 

CHAnXS  Z.  ASMIinSTXATION'S  PXOPOSXD  BZVZ- 
NTTK  SRAKDfO  FKOOXAMB  AND  PSOFOSKD  DZ- 
PAZT3AKKT  or  COMMTTNrrT  OZTXLOPMXNT 

Sew  Department  of  Community  Development 

1.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message,  the 
President  proposed  ''a  sweeping  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch"  which  included 
a  proposed  Department  of  Community  De- 
velopment: "a  department  concerned  with 
the  community — rural  communities  and 
urban — and  with  all  that  it  takes  to  make  a 
community  function  as  a  community." 

In  the  past,  we  have  always  supported  the 
consolidation  within  one  department  of  all 
the  functions  that  relate  to  housing,  urban 
devaloptnent,  model  cltiee,  new  communities, 
planning,  and  other  programs  relating  to 
OMnmunltlee.  Since  at  this  time  we  do  not 
know  what  functions  would  be  assigned  to 
the  new  department,  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  make  a  recommendation  on  the  proposed 
new  department. 

General  revenue  sharing 

2.  NBC  recommends  against  any  use  of 
the  new  General  Revenue  Sharing  Plan  to 
reduce  Federal  grant  ftinds  which  are  ur- 
gently needed — and  shoxild  be  increased — ^f  or 
existing  programs  Including:  urban  renewal; 
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model  cltiee;  mass  transportation;  water  and 
sewer  facilities;  new  communities;  neighbor- 
hood facilities;  open  space,  urban  parka,  and 
urban  beautlflcatlon;  health;  education; 
training;  or  other  vital  needs.  In  short,  the 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Plan  should  repre- 
sent additional  funds  and  there  should  be 
necessary  Increases  and  full  fimdlng  for  all 
existing  Federal  grant  programs  to  meet 
housing  and  urban  needs. 

As  stated  by  the  PresldMit  In  the  State  of 
the  Union  Message,  his  proposals  Included  "a 
plan  erf  revenue  sharing  historic  In  scope  and 
bold  In  concept."  Under  this  proposal  the 
Congress  would:  "make  a  $16  billion  invest- 
ment in  renewing  state  and  local  govern- 
ment. $5  billion  of  this  will  be  In  new  and 
unrestricted  funds,  to  be  used  as  the  state 
and  localities  see  fit." 

NHC  favors  the  President's  proposal  fcv  a 
$5  billion  Initial  appropriation  for  the  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  Plan  in  order  to  meet 
the  urgent  needs  of  States  and  cities,  many 
of  which  are  facing  financial  crlsee.  As  to  the 
Federal  Government's  assuming  additional 
burdens  and  costs  of  the  weUare  system,  we 
believe  that  this  Is  a  matter  that  shoxild  be 
separately  considered  on  Its  own  merits. 

Under  the  proposed  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing, there  will  be  Increases  in  later  years  in 
the  annual  appropriation  for  the  Program. 
With  respect  to  annusJ  increments  above  $6 
billion  for  General  Revenue  Sharing,  NHO 
reconunends  a  formula  In  distributing  these 
additional  funds  which  would  encourage  and 
reward  local  goverimients  that  meet  the  na- 
tional objectives  of  providing  housing  for 
the  low  and  moderate  income  groups.  Thus. 
If  the  local  government  Issued  certificates 
of  occupancy  for  such  housing  funded  by  any 
federal,  state  or  local  subsidy  program,  that 
government  should  be  entitled  to  an  addi- 
tional distribution  under  the  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Plan  as  to  the  annual  appro- 
priation In  excess  of  $6  billion.  This  will  In 
no  way  restrict  the  use  of  the  funds  by  the 
States  and  localities,  but  will  merely  affect 
the  amount  they  will  receive  under  the  dis- 
tribution formula. 

Special  Revenue  Sharing 

3.  (a)  In  the  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
the  President  proposed  that  Congress  make 
a  $5  billion  annual  Investment  In  general 
revenue  sharing  (as  described  above)  as  part 
of  a  total  $16  billion  Investment  In  renew- 
ing state  and  local  government.  He  then 
stated: 

"The  other  $11  bUlion  wlU  be  provided  by 
allocating  $1  billion  of  new  funds  and  con- 
verting one-third  of  the  money  going  to  the 
present  narrow-purpose  aid  programs  into 
federal  revenue  sharing  funds  for  six  broad 
purposes — urban  development,  rural  devel- 
opment, education,  transportation,  job  train- 
ing and  law  enforcement — but  with  the  states 
and  localities  making  their  own  local  deci- 
sions on  how  It  should  be  spent  within  each 
category.  .  .  The  revenue  sharing  proposals 
will  Include  the  safeguards  against  discrimi- 
nation that  accompany  all  other  federal 
funds  allocated  to  the  States." 

In  his  Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on 
March  5,  the  President  recommended  his 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  proposal  for  Urban 
Community  Development.  We  quote  from  his 
message  some  of  the  main  features  of  the 
program : 

"How  the  New  Program  Would  Operate 

"The  $5  billion  program  for  General  Rev- 
enue Sharing  which  I  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  4th  was  designed  to  give 
greater  resources  to  hard-pressed  SUtes  and 
locallUes.  But  a  lack  of  resources  Is  only  one 
of  the  deficiencies  from  which  State  and 
local  governments  now  suffer.  They  also  lack 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  lulBclent  re- 
sponsibility in  meeting  social  needs.  As  a 
further  step  in  revitalizing  State  and  lo<»l 
governments,  I  am  therefore  recommend- 
ing a  series  of  six  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
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-rograms  under  which  the  National  Gov- 
Jjnment  would  set  certain  general  goals 
while  programmatic  decisions  would  be 
mMle  at  the  State  and  local  level  .  .  ." 

"I  recommend  that  four  categorical  grant 
orograms  now  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
be  consolidated  Into  a  single  fund.  The  size 
of  this  fund  in  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion would  be  $2  billion.  Cities  would  be  able 
to  spend  their  money  as  they  see  fit.  pro- 
vided only  that  they  used  It  for  community 
development  purposes. 

"The  four  elements  which  would  be  com- 
bined to  form  this  new  fund  would  be  the 
current  programs  for  urban  renewal.  Model 
Cities,  water  and  sewer  grants,  and  loans  for 
the  rehablUtetlon  of  existing  structures.  The 
urban  renewal  program  now  contains  several 
gub-categories  the  funds  of  which  wiU  be- 
come part  of  the  new  fund,  including  so- 
caUed  "conventional"  urban  renewal,  the 
Neighborhood  Development  Program,  as- 
sutance  for  concentrated  local  code  en- 
forcement. Interim  assistance  for  bUghted 
neighborhoods,  demolition  grants  and  re- 
habilitation grant*.  I  am  proposing  that  this 
new  program  begin  on  January  1.  1972.  In  Its 
second  year  of  operation,  I  would  add  to 
this  fund  by  Including  the  money  which  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  now  spends 
on  some  of  the  elements  of  its  Community 
Action  Programs. 

"Distributing  the  Funds 

"How  woiUd  the  money  be  distributed? 
Because  these  funds  are  designed  to  achieve 
the  specific  purpose  of  urban  development, 
most  of  this  money  would  be  sent  to  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  our  nation  where  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  live  and  work. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing fund  would  be  assigned  for  use  in  Stand- 
ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas.  The  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  defines  a 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  as 
an  area  which  contains  a  central  city  or 
cities  with  an  aggregate  population  of  50,000 
or  more  and  those  surrounding  counties 
which  have  a  metropolitan  character  and  are 
socially  and  economically  Integrated  with 
the  central  city.  There  are  247  such  areas 
In  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 

"The  money  assigned  to  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Areas — eighty  percent  of 
the  total  fund — would  be  allocated  among 
the  SMSA's  according  to  a  strict  formula 
which  would  be  written  Into  the  law  so  that 
each  SMSA  would  be  assured  In  advance  of 
Its  fair  share.  The  central  cities  and  other 
cities  In  each  SMSA  with  a  population  of 
more  thtm  50,000  wo\Ud,  in  turn,  automati- 
cally receive  a  stable  annual  share  of  the 
SMSA's  ftmds — again,  according  to  the  same 
objective  formula. 

"In  each  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area,  some  balance  would  remain  after  the 
major  communities  had  received  their  for- 
mula share.  In  the  initial  years,  this  balance 
would  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  compensate 
any  major  city  in  that  metropolitan  area 
which  received  less  from  the  formula  alloca- 
tion than  It  received  annually  from  the  old 
categorical  grant  programs  over  the  past  few 
years.  Thus,  all  of  these  cities  would  be  'held 
harmless'  against  reductions  in  the  total 
urban  development  support  they  receive 
from  Washington.  None  would  be  hurt — and 
many  would  receive  more  assistance  than 
they  do  at  present. 

"This  administration  also  recognizee  the 
needs  of  the  growing  and  changing  subtirban 
and  smaller  communities — with  populations 
under  60,000 — within  metropolitan  areas. 
After  the  formula  allocation  and  'hold 
harmless'  commitments  have  been  honored 
within  each  Standard  Metropolitan  Statisti- 
cal Area,  the  remaining  balance  would  be 
available  to  assist  such  smaller  units,  as  well 
as  counties,  and  to  encourage  area-wide  de- 
velopmental cooperatton. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  formula  according  to  which  the 
funds  would  be  distributed  among  the 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  and 
among  the  cities  within  them  would  be 
'problem  oriented' — so  that  the  money 
would  be  channeled  Into  the  cities  which 
need  It  most.  The  formula  would  take  into 
accotmt  the  number  of  people  who  live  in 
an  area  or  a  dty,  the  degree  of  overcrowding 
there,  the  condition  of  its  housing  tmits, 
and  the  proportion  of  its  families  whose  In- 
conae  Is  below  the  poverty  level. 

"The  remaining  twenty  percent  of  the 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  fund  for  Urban 
Community  Development — the  i>art  that  did 
not  go  by  formula  to  the  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Areas — would  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  distribute.  Much  of  this  money 
would  be  used  dtirtng  the  transitional  period 
to  help  hold  commtmltles  harmless  against 
reductions  In  the  overall  level  of  their  urban 
development  support.  These  funds  would  also 
be  used  to  encourage  state  Involvement  In 
urban  community  development,  to  perform 
research,  to  demonstrate  new  techniques  and 
to  aid  localities  with  special  needs  and  with 
special  opportunities  to  implement  national 
growth  policy. 

"Spending  the  Funds 
"How  would  cities  use  this  money?  For 
community  development  purpoees — which 
could  Include  Investments  in  both  physical 
and  human  resources.  All  of  the  activities 
which  are  eligible  for  support  under  the  pres- 
ent urban  development  categorical  grants 
would  be  eligible  for  support  from  the  new 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  fund  which  would 
take  their  place.  Cities  could  thus  use  their 
allocations  to  acquire,  clear  and  renew 
blighted  areas,  to  construct  public  works  such 
as  water  and  sewer  facilities,  to  build  streets 
and  malls,  to  enforce  housing  codes  In  de- 
teriorating areas,  to  rehabilitate  residential 
properties,  to  fund  demolition  projects,  and 
to  help  relocate  those  who  have  been  dis- 
placed from  their  homes  or  businesses  by  any 
activities  which  drew  on  their  urban  com- 
munity development  special  revenue  sharing 
funds.  They  could  also  fund  a  range  of  hu- 
man reso\irce  activities  Including  those  now 
funded  by  Model  Cities  and  Community  Ac- 
tion programs. 

"Just  which  of  these  activities  would  be 
supported  and  what  proportion  of  available 
funds  would  be  channeled  into  each  activity 
are  decisions  that  would  be  made  locally.  No 
Federal  approval  would  be  required.  Cities 
would  simply  be  asked  to  indicate  how  they 
plan  to  use  their  funds  and  to  report  pe- 
riodically on  how  the  money  was  expended. 
This  requirement  is  Included  merely  to  In- 
sure that  funds  would  be  used  for  eligible 
activities. 

"As  is  the  case  with  all  othw  revenue  shar- 
ing programs,  there  oovild  be  no  discrimina- 
tion in  the  use  of  these  funds.  The  rights  of 
all  persons  to  equitable  treatment  would  be 
protected.  Any  monies  expended  under  this 
program  would  be  considered  as  Federal 
financial  assistance  within  the  meaning  of 
Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Bights  Act  of  1964. 
"The  I'ransltion  Process 
•  ♦  •  •  • 

"I  would  emphasize  that  there  will  be  no 
lessening  of  Federal  support  for  xirban  de- 
velopment activities  between  now  and  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972,  the  proposed  starting  date  for 
the  new  program.  Our  problems  will  not  take 
"time  out"  and  neither  can  our  efforts  to  deal 
with  them.  Where  long-range  commitments 
have  been  made  to  fund  virban  renewal  proj- 
ects, those  commitments  will  be  honored. 
Amendatorles — supplementary  pledges  which 
cover  cost  increases  in  urban  renewal  projects 

^wlll  also  continue  to  be  funded.  We  will, 

however,  disooiirage  applications  for  new  con- 
ventional urban  renewal  projects — since  they 
would  tie  up  future  funds  today  which  would 
mean  cash  through  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
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in  future  years.  Instead,  we  will  prepare  for 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  by  placing  greater 
emphasis  in  all  programs  on  annual  incre- 
mental funding — of  the  sort  that  Is  now  used 
In  Neighborhood  Devel<q>ment  Programs. 

"BUnllarly,  all  other  affected  programs  will 
continue  to  be  funded  until  the  aew  program 
comes  into  effect.  This  includes  our  Model 
Cities  and  Community  Action  oonunitments. 
As  soon  as  the  starting  date  for  Special  Rev- 
enue Sharing  is  established  by  the  Con- 
gress, this  administration  will  work  out  tran- 
sition arrangements,  so  that  there  will  be 
neither  a  funding  gap  nor  a  period  of  double 
funding." 

•  •  •  •  a 

"One  point  that  should  be  very  clearly 
understood  Is  that  no  program  currently 
funded  by  categorical  grants  need  be  discon- 
tinued under  the  new  arrangement.  Every 
community  would  have  the  capacity  to  main- 
tain— and  many  would  have  the  capacity  to 
expand — any  of  these  current  programs.  The 
suggestion  that  Model  Cltiee  programs,  for 
example,  wovUd  be  terminated  is  extremely 
misleading.  That  would  happen  only  If  a 
locality  made  a  deliberate  decision  that  It 
wanted  to  terminate  the  program,  something 
It  is  free  to  do  right  now.  ..." 

From  the  Fact  Sheet  accompanying  the 
President's  Message,  we  quote  the  following 
further  explanation  of  the  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  Proposal  for  Urban  Community  De- 
velopment : 

"All  of  the  activities  are  eligible  for  sup- 
port under  the  present  urban  development 
categorical  grants  would  be  eligible  for  sup- 
port from  the  new  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
fund  which  would  take  their  place.  Cities 
could  thus  use  the  money  to  acquire,  dear 
and  renew  blighted  areas,  to  construct  publlo 
works  such  as  water  and  sewer  facilities,  to 
build  streets  and  malls,  to  enforce  building 
codes  in  deteriorating  areas,  to  rebabUltate 
residential  properties,  to  support  the  types 
of  activities  for  which  Model  Cities  supple- 
mental grants  have  been  authorized,  to  fund 
demolition  projects,  and  to  make  relocation 
payments  and  assistance  for  those  displaced 
by  program  activities. 

"Decisions  on  which  of  these  activities  will 
be  undertaken  in  each  community  and  what 
proportion  of  available  funds  would  be  chan- 
neled into  each  activity  wUl  be  made  locally. 
;vo  Federal  approval  would  be  required  for 
any  activity.  Neither  applications  nor  match- 
ing local  shares  vHll  be  necessary.  Cities  would 
merely  have  to  report  in  advance  how  they 
plan  to  use  their  fimds,  and  to  report  at  the 
end  of  the  year  on  how  the  money  was  ex- 
pended. This  requirement  Is  Included  merely 
to  insure  that  funds  would  be  vised  for  eligi- 
ble activities.  Racial  discrimination  In  the 
vae  of  theee  funds  wo\Ud  be  prohibited,  and 
the  rights  of  all  persons  to  eqxiltable  tareat- 
ment  would  be  protected.  (Emphasis  added.) 
"No  program  currently  funded  by  categori- 
cal grants  need  be  discontinued  under  Spe- 
cial Revenue  Sharing.  Every  community 
wovUd  have  the  capacity  to  maintain — and 
even  to  expand — any  of  these  current  pro- 
grams, If  they  wished  to  do  so.  For  example, 
termination  or  continuation  of  model  dtles 
programs  would  depend  completely  on  local 
dedslons." 

NHC'a  recommendation  on  special  revenue 
sharing  plan 
NHO  believes  that  Federal  grants  should 
provide  incentives  to  promote  national  pro- 
grams and  objectives  relating  to  housing  and 
community  development.  The  adoption  of  the 
model  cities  program  by  almost  150  cities 
was  largely  attributable  to  the  Federal  pro- 
gram of  planning  grants  and  supplemental 
grants  for  model  cities.  Likewise  the  partid- 
patlon  of  over  1200  cities  in  the  xirban  re- 
newal program  Is  largely  attributable  to  the 
Federal  program  of  planning  grants  and  pro- 
gram grants  for  urban  renewal.  With  respect 
to  the  proposed  special  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram, we  are  deeply  concerned  that  many  of 
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tbeM  progr»m« — with  their  emphasis  oh.  serv 
Ing  the  underprivileged  and  racial  minorl- 
tlee — would  be  prejudiced  by  the  proposed 
oonsoUdatlon  of  the  categorical  programs 
Into  a  single  community  development  grant 
program  under  which  each  local  government 
would  determine  which  activity  It  el»cts  to 
pursue.  To  provide  Incentives  which  assiire 
the  achievement  of  national  goals  and  pro- 
grams, we  favor  the  continuance  of  categori- 
cal grants  for  each  of  the  four  special  pur- 
poaM:  urban  renewal,  model  cities,  se^er  and 
water,  and  rehabUlUtlon.  As  an  alternative 
program  avaUable  under  urban  renewal,  NHC 
recommends  a  total  Community  Envelop- 
ment Program  which  would  Include  activi- 
ties that  extend  greatly  beyond  tho^e  now 
eligible  under  urban  renewal  and  which 
would  receive  Federal  funding  on  a  yearly 
Increment  baau.  (See  Chapter  G,  Parligraph 
4  of  Part  n.) 

No  legislation  is  yet  avaUable  to  implement 
the  Special  Revenue  Sharing  Plan  for  Urban 
Community  Development.  Consequently,  we 
are  not  certain  how  this  program  would  be 
Implemented  In  detail.  However,  on  thie  basis 
of  the  special  message  It  would  appear  that 
a  city  could  use  all  of  the  funds  for  «  sewer 
and  water  program  and  none  of  the(  funds 
for  urban  renewal,  model  cities  or  rehabUlta- 
tlon  of  existing  structures.  Ukewlse.  It  woiUd 
appear  that  a  city  may  be  permitted, to  use 
all  of  the  community  development  gr^nt  for 
a  model  cities  program  and  none  of  the  grant 
for  the  other  three  programs;  since  th^  model 
cities  supplemental  grants  have  b«#n  un- 
limited as  to  uses,  It  may  be  poealbl*  for  a 
city  to  use  the  community  developmeot  grant 
merely  to  supplement  lu  city  budget  for 
general  municipal  purposes — this  would  In 
no  way  accomplish  the  national  programs  and 
objectives  contemplated  under  existing  legis- 
lation. 

However,  we  are  in  full  agreement  with 
the  President's  principle  tliat  Federal  grants 
should  be  made  available  for  use  by  states 
and  local  governments  uHttiout  Fediaral  ac- 
countaWUty  or  program  tupervition.  except 
for  (1)  compliance  with  nondlscrtmlnatlon 
obligations  and  (2)  the  use  of  the  fufxds  for 
the  specific  purpos«s  of  each  of  thate  four 
categorical  grants.  We  urge  that  thla  prin- 
ciple be  applied  to  these  categorical  grant 
programs,  so  that  they  would  not  be  tubject 
to  Federal  program  supervision.  In  short, 
there  would  be  block  grants  for  each  of  the 
four  categorical  programs,  with  the  use  of 
the  fimds  limited  only  as  to  the  pa^lcular 
purpoee  of  each  grant  and  without  t'ederal 
program  supervision. 

In  the  proposed  Sp«clal  Revenue  ^baring 
I^ogram  the  President  reoommenclB  that 
there  be  no  matching  grants.  We  oppose 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Urbaq  Com- 
mimlty  Development.  However,  if  thefe  were 
adequate  fvinding  for  the  categorical  grant 
programs,  the  principle  of  no  matching  local 
grants  would  be  meaningful  as  applied  to 
categorical  grants.  In  that  event,  wa  wotild 
racocnmend  that  no  mat,f.hlng  grafits  be 
applied  in  the  continuance  of  toe  four 
categorical    grant  programs. 

If  the  SpecUl  Revenue  Sharing  t>lan  Is 
adopted  for  Urban  Community  Develop- 
ment. NHC  recommends  a  broadening  of 
the  formula  for  distributing  funds.  Instead 
of  taking  Into  account  only  the  population 
and  needs  of  the  area,  and  the  condition  of 
Its  housing  units,  the  formula  shoiild  also 
cover  the  affirmative  action  which  the  lo- 
cality has  taken  In  meeting  those  needs. 
RtiuctUma  in  Appropriations  and  L4pset  in 
Authorizations  for  Many  Prografu 
4.  NHC  does  not  believe  that  thai  outlay 
total  Is  the  appropriate  yardstick  to  measiire 
the  Federal  Oovemment's  assistance  to 
housing  and  community  development.  Such 
outlays  record  the  amounts  paid  on  oommlt- 
ments  made  during  the  past  and  current 
fiscal  years.  Moreover,  there  have  bejen  cut- 
backs In  the  program  for  fiscal  107)  below 
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the  amounts  appropriated  for  that  year,  as 
described  below,  so  that  outlays  in  that  year 
are  below  the  level  which  should  be  used  as 
a  test  in  determining  whether  program  levels 
for  fiscal  1072  are  higher  than  those  in  fiscal 
1071. 

5.  (a)  A  more  appropriate  yardstick  con- 
sists of  the  following  two  figures: 

( 1 )  The  total  Congressional  authorizations 
for  these  programs  as  compared  with  the 
amount  the  Administration  prop>oees  to  fund 
through  appropriation  requests. 

(2)  The  total  appropriation  requests  for 
fiscal  1072  In  comparison  with  the  actual 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1071. 

(b)  As  to  the  first  test  of  appropriation  re- 
quests for  fiscal  1072  in  comparison  with 
the  total  amounts  appropriated  for  1071, 
the  figures  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Of  the  tl.2  bllUon  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  urban  renewal  program  for 
fiscal  1071.  the  Administration  Intends  to 
obligate  only  $1  billion  this  year  and  to  carry 
the  remaining  (200  mUllon  over  to  next  year. 
This  contrasts  with  a  backlog  at  HUD  of 
urban  renewal  applications  from  local  gov- 
ernments totaling  $3  billion. 

(2)  Of  the  $350  million  appropriated  for 
the  water  and  sewer  grant  program  for  fis- 
cal 1071,  the  Administration  intends  to  ob- 
ligate only  1150  million  and  to  carry  the  bal- 
ance of  $200  million  over  to  fiscal  1072. 

(3)  Of  the  t676  million  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1071  for  the  model  cities  program  the 
Administration  Intends  to  obligate  only  $375 
million.  Of  the  unspent  funds,  $157  million 
will  lapse  on  June  30,  1071.  During  fiscal 
1072,  the  Administration  proposes  to  phase 
out  model  cities  and  allow  an  additional  $505 
million  to  lapse  on  June  30, 1072. 

(4)  Thus  $1.1  billion  currently  available  In 
community  develojHsent  funds  will  not  be 
obligated  during  fiscal  1071,  namely:  $200 
million  for  urban  renewal;  and  $200  million 
for  water  and  sewer  programs;  and  $732  mil- 
lion for  model  cities. 

(5)  The  Administration's  proposed  appro- 
priation request  for  fiscal  1072  for  the  four 
existing  programs  during  the  first  six  months 
plus  the  proposed  new  community  develop- 
ment grant  program  for  the  second  six 
months,  is  $500  million  less  than  the  total 
monies  actually  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
fiscal  1071  for  the  four  existing  programs 
alone. 

(c)  As  to  the  second  test  of  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation  requests  for  fiscal  1072 
compared  with  the  actual  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1971,  the  figures  are  as  follows:  the 
total  authorizations  available  for  fiscal  1072 
for  these  tour  programs  Is  $8.76  billion,  but 
the  Administration's  total  appropriation  re- 
quest for  fiscal  1072  for  these  four  programs 
plus  the  new  Community  Development  Pro- 
gram is  $1.64  billion. 

6.  The  National  Housing  Conference  Is  of 
the  (pinion  that  the  Administration's  appro- 
priation requests  for  housing  and  related 
urban  development  programs  for  the  Federal 
fiscal  year  1073  beginning  July  1,  1071  are 
grossly  Inadequate  In  relation  to  demon- 
strated needs  and  backlog  requirements  from 
communities  and  private  enterprise,  as  shown 
by  the  following  cuts: 

(a)  The  utilization  of  contract  authority 
for  low-rent  public  housing  would  be  re- 
duced from  $304  million  authorized  for  fis- 
cal year  1071  to  $201;  and  to  $207  million  for 
fiscal  1072  from  $417  million  authorized  for 
fiscal  1073  (which  Includes  the  $102  million 
carryover  from  fiscal  1071 ) . 

(b)  With  respect  to  housing  for  lower  In- 
come families,  the  Administration  requests 
contract  authority  for  Interest  subsidies  un- 
der the  Section  235  and  Section  236  programs 
of  only  $175  million  each  as  against  Con- 
gressional authorization  of  $26  million  addi- 
tional for  fiscal  1071  and  $200  million  for 
fiscal  1072  for  each  program. 

(c)  With  reqject  to  urban  renewal,  the 
budget  confirms  that  the  $200  million  addl- 
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tlonal  capital  grant  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1071  have  been  frozen  as  to  commit- 
ment in  fiscal  1071.  The  budget  proposes 
that  this  $200  million  be  made  available  in 
fiscal  1072,  together  with  a  new  appropria- 
tion request  for  $600  million. 

(d)  With  respect  to  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram, the  budget  requests  no  new  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  1072.  Since  the  budget  was 
published,  the  Administration  has  an- 
nounced the  release  of  $148  mUIlon  of  im- 
pounded model  cities  appropriated  funds  in 
fiscal  1071  and  $288  million  of  such  funds 
In  fiscal  1072.  Even  at  this  rate,  a  total  of 
$206  million  of  model  cities  appropriated 
funds  would  be  withheld  by  June  80, 1072. 

(e)  With  respect  to  water  and  sewer  grants, 
the  budget  confirms  that  the  $200  million  In 
additional  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  1971 
have  been  frozen  as  to  commitment  in  fis- 
cal 1071.  The  budget  proposes  that  one-half 
of  these  frozen  funds  be  released  for  com- 
mitment In  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal 
1072.  No  request  is  made  for  additional  ap- 
propriations. 

(f)  The  budget  message  proposes  new 
legislation  consolidating  urban  renewal, 
model  cities,  rehabilitation  loans,  and  water 
and  sewer  grants  in  a  new  Community  De- 
velopment Program,  effective  January  1.  1972, 
upon  which  date  the  four  categorical  grant 
programs  would  be  phased  out  as  to  new 
commitments.  The  budget  requests  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $1  billion  for  the 
new  Community  Development  Program. 

If  enacted,  the  new  Community  Develop- 
ment Program  presumably  would  also  ter- 
minate large  outstanding  unappropriated 
Congressional  authorizations,  namely:  $1,027 
million  in  urban  renewal  grants;  $837.6  mil- 
lion in  model  cities  supplementary  grants; 
and  $1  billion  in  water  and  sewer  grants, 
in  addition  to  $100  million  in  unexpended 
water  and  sewer  appropriations.  In  the  event 
that  the  new  Community  Development  Pro- 
gram is  adopted,  NHC  reconmiends  neces- 
sary amendments  to  assure  that  all  of  these 
authorizations  will  continue  to  be  available 
for  the  purposes  contemplated  as  part  of  the 
new  Community  Development  Program. 

7.  As  indicated  above  and  in  the  chapters 
concerning  public  housing,  urban  renewal, 
model  cities,  and  sewer  and  water,  the  Budget 
has  Impounded  large  amounts  of  the  funds 
appropriated  or  authorized  for  HUD  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1071.  In  a  hearing  called 
by  Senator  Sparkman  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  co 
March  4,  1071.  it  Is  reported  that: 

(a)  Budget  officials  confirmed  the  freez- 
ing of  nearly  $1  billion  in  HUD  funds  this 
year  and  they  gave  as  their  reasons  the 
curbing  of  inflationary  construction  costs 
and  the  overall  spending  limit  Imposed  by 
Congress  under  a  complicated  formula  which 
works  out  at  present  to  $214.5  bilUon.  Budget 
officials  asserted  that  the  individual  pro- 
gram authorizations  aggregated  a  sum  sub- 
stantially In  excess  of  this  over-all  spending 
Umlt.  , 

(b)  The  total  amount  of  the  Budget  freeze 
for  all  Federal  agencies  was  said  to  be  about 
$8  billion  of  funds  authorized  and  opproprl- 
ated  by  Federal  law. 

(c)  Senator  Proxmlre  said  that  certain 
federal  outlays  are  projected  as  rising  In  fis- 
cal 1071,  but  that  urban  programs  had  taken 
an  Inordinately  heavy  share  of  the  cuts— $1 
bllUon  out  of  a  totol  HUD  budget  of  $3.4  bU- 
llon.  The  Senator  urged  restoration  of  these 
funds. 

The  Budget  actions  taken  In  freezing  or 
cutting  HUD  funds  for  various  programs 
demonstrate  the  need  to  grant  a  higher  prior- 
ity In  the  allocation  of  naUonal  resources  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  housing  and 
community  development.  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rent crlUcal  housmg  needs  and  the  financial 
crises  in  the  cities,  NHC  urges  action  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration— including 
the  relaxation  of  the  over-all  federal  «p«n<l- 
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]ng  limit  If  this  Is  necessary  despite  the  sepa- 
rate Federal  laws  appropriating  an  aggregate 
larger  amount — to  assure  that  the  full 
amount  of  fvmds  authorized  by  legislation  or 
appropriations  wiU  be  released  and  spent  for 
bousing  and  community  development  pro- 
grams. 

CRAPTU   F.    LOW    «ZNT   FT7BUC    HOX78INC 

/.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 

1.  Need.  There  is  a  tremendous  unmet  need 
for  additional  housing  to  serve  the  low-ln- 
oome  group  who  cannot  be  decently  housed 
without  the  aid  of  Federal  subsidies.  Many 
of  the  ill-housed  in  this  Income  group  are 
living  In  the  slimi  and  ghetto  areas  of  our 
cities.  Their  unmet  need  for  adequate  hous- 
ing has  contributed  to  the  crisis  in  oiar  cities. 
Cities  throughout  the  country  have  recog- 
nized the  urgency  of  building  additional 
public  bousing.  Applications  for  additional 
public  housing  units  are  now  being  submitted 
to  HUD  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  140,000 

uniu. 

2.  Authorizations  in  1968  and  1969  Hous- 
ing Act. 

(a)  Authorizations  for  Annual  Contribu- 
tion Contracts.  The  1068  Act  provided  an  in- 
crease in  the  contract  authorization  for  an- 
nual contributions  of  $100  million  upon  Its 
passage  emd  an  additional  $150  million  on 
July  1,  1066,  and  July  l,  1070.  The  1960  Hous- 
ing Act  increased  the  authorization  for  an- 
nual contribution  contracts  by  $76  million 
as  of  July  1,  1060,  and  by  $20  million  on  July 
1,  1970.  It  was  hoped  that  these  Increased  au- 
thorizations woiild  provide  about  375,000  low- 
rent  dwelling  units  over  the  3-year  period  for 
the  public  hoxising  program. 

(b)  Tenant  Services.  The  1068  Act  author- 
ized HUD  to  make  grants  to  local  bousing 
authorities  to  assist  in  financing  tenant 
services  for  tenants  of  public  housing.  $15 
million  in  appropriations  for  grants  were 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1069  and  $30  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1070.  The  1069  Act  extended 
these  authorizations  through  fiscal  year  1071. 
The  tenant  services  Include:  counseling  on 
household  management,  housekeeping,  budg- 
eting, money  management,  child  care,  and 
similar  matters;  advice  as  to  resources  for 
Job  training  and  placement,  education,  wel- 
fare, health,  and  other  community  service; 
services  which  are  directly  related  to  meet- 
ing tenant  needs  and  providing  a  wholesome 
living  environment;  and  referral  to  appropri- 
ate agencies  when  necessary  for  the  provision 
of  such  services. 

(c)  Limit  on  High-rise  Projects.  High-rise 
public  housing  projects  for  families  with 
children  are  prohibited  except  where  HUD 
determines  that  there  is  no  practical  alter- 
native. 

(d)  Leasing  Program.  HUD  was  prohibited 
from  prescribing  limitations  on  the  types  or 
categories  of  structures  or  dwelling  units 
(other  than  those  provided  In  the  law) 
which  can  be  leased  under  the  public  hous- 
ing Section  23  leasing  program. 

(e)  Additional  Subsidy  for  Certain  Fam- 
ilies. An  additional  annual  subsidy  of  $120 
1>  authorized  for  public  housing  units  occu- 
pied by  large  families  or  families  with  very 
low  incomes.  In  the  past  a  like  subsidy  has 
been  limited  to  the  elderly  and  displaced 
families. 

(f)  Loans  for  Public  Housing  Projects. 
The  1069  Act  increased  from  90  to  100  per- 
cent the  maximum  amount  of  Federal  loans 
or  loan  commitments  authorized  for  financ- 
ing the  acquisition  or  development  of  a  low 
rent  housing  project  with  reepect  to  which 
annual  contributions  are  to  be  made.  Section 
B  Is  used  primarily  to  enable  local  housing 
authorities  to  obtain  tempcsary  financing 
for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  a  pro- 
ject by  the  sale  of  short-term  notes  backed 
by  a  Federal  loan  comnxltment.  With  a  loan 
oommltment  of  100  percent  of  a  project's 
acquisition  or  development  cost,  a  local  hous- 
ing authority  would  be  able  to  schedule  the 
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issuance  of  long-term  bonds  for  permanent 
financing  when  most  advantageous  to  itself 
and  the  Federal  Government  rathw  than  Just 
prior  to  acquisition  or  when  development 
costs  reach  the  00-peroent  level. 

(g)  Public  Housing  Annual  Contributions. 
Section  10(b)  of  the  USH  Act  was  amended 
to  clarify  existing  authority  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  annual  contributions  to  pub- 
lic housing  projects  at  an  amount  in  excess 
of  the  debt  service  requirements  of  the  pro- 
jects 80  long  as  the  fixed  contribution  does 
not  exceed  the  maximum  annual  contribu- 
tion authorized  in  that  section. 

(h)  Notifications  to  Applicants  for  Admis- 
sion to  Public  Housing  ProjecU.  The  1060 
Act  amended  Section  10(g)  of  the  USH  Act 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph  requiring  every 
contract  for  annual  contributions  for  a  low- 
rent  housing  project  to  provide  that  the  pub- 
lic housing  agency  shall  notify  promptly  any 
applicant  determined  to  be  ineligible  for  ad- 
mission to  a  project  of  the  reason  for  such 
determination  and  provide  the  applicant, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  deter- 
mination Is  made,  with  sm  opportunity  for  a 
bearing  on  the  determination.  Applicants 
who  are  determined  to  be  eligible  for  admU- 
slon  to  a  project  must  be  notified  promptly 
of  the  approximate  date  of  occupancy  inso- 
far as  this  can  be  reasonably  determined. 

(1)  Elimination  of  workable  Program  Re- 
quirement With  Respect  to  Low-Rent  Pro- 
jects. The  1060  Act  amended  Section  101(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1040  and  Sections 
10(e)  and  23(f)  of  the  USH  Act  to  eliminate 
the  workable  program  requirement  for  low- 
rent  public  housing  and  Section  221  (d)(3) 
projects. 

(J)  Reduced  Rentals  for  Very  Low  Income 
Tenants  of  Public  Housing  Projects — Broofce 
Amendment. — The  1080  Act  amended  Sec- 
tion 2(1)  of  the  USH  Act  to  provide  that 
rent  in  public  housing  projects  may  not  ex- 
ceed one-fourth  of  the  family's  Income,  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  of  HUD.  To  make  it 
ix>sslble  to  serve  very  low  income  persons  In 
public  housing,  additional  a£8lstance  pay- 
ments were  authorized  within  the  existing 
annual  contributions  framework.  To  provide 
necessary  funds  for  this  purpose,  $75  million 
was  added  to  the  authorization  for  annual 
contributions  contracts  under  Section  10(e) 
of  the  USH  Act. 

The  requirement  that  rents  fixed  by  pub- 
lic housing  agencies  may  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  low-rent  housing  tenant's  in- 
come does  not  apply  in  any  case  In  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  by  limiting 
the  rent  of  a  tenant  there  will  result  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  welfare  assistance 
which  would  otherwise  be  provided  to  the 
tenant  by  a  public  agency. 

(k)  Applicable  Going  Federal  Rate. — ^The 
1069  Act  amended  Section  14  of  the  USH  Act 
to  provide  that  any  contract  for  annual  con- 
tributions, loans,  or  both,  may  be  amended 
or  superseded  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring 
the  low-rent  character  of  the  project  In- 
volved so  that  the  going  federal  rate  on  the 
basis  of  which  such  annual  contributions  or 
Interest  rate  on  the  loans,  or  both,  are  fixed 
shall  mean  the  going  federal  rate  of  the 
anxending  or  superseding  contract. 

3.  Av%endments  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970. 

(a)  Public  Housing  Annual  Contribu- 
tions.— The  1070  Act  amends  section  10(e) 
of  the  United  States  Hoiislng  Act  of  1987  to 
Increase  the  contract  authority  by  $160  mil- 
lion, and  by  $326  mUllon  on  July  1,  1071, 
for  the  public  housing  program. 

(b)  Public  Housing  Rent  Requirements. 
The  1970  Act  amends  section  2(1)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1037  to  provide  more  specific 
guidelines  with  respect  to  the  marlmum 
rental  permitted  to  be  charged  tenants  In 
public  housing  proJecu  by  providing  statu- 
tory definition  of  income  for  purpoaae  of 
establishing  maximum  rentals  at  one-fourth 
the  tenant's  income.  I>'amlly  income  Includes 
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income  from  all  sources  of  each  member  of 
the  family  residing  In  the  household  who 
Is  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,  (1)  non- 
recurring income,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  excluded  are  (2)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of  (A)  $800  for  each  person  in 
the  household  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
and  (B)  6  per  centum  of  the  family's  gross 
income  ( 10  per  centum  In  the  case  of  elderly 
families),  (3)  $300  for  each  secondary  wage 
earner,  (4)  medical  expenses  of  the  family 
properly  considered  extraordinary:  finally, 
(6)  the  Secretary  may  allow  fxirther  deduc- 
tions In  recognition  of  unusual  circum- 
stances. 

(c)  Public  Housing  Cost  Limits.  The  1070 
Act  substitutes  a  new  formuU  for  eatabUab- 
ing  limits  on  the  constructions  costs  appli- 
cable to  public  housing  projects  which  would 
be  based  on  cost  factors  prevaUlng  in  each 
area  rather  than  on  ixatlonal  standards.  Un- 
der the  f>ropo6ed  formula,  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  would  periodically  "coet  out"  proto- 
types of  various  types  of  iMX>Jects  in  each 
area  suitable  for  occupancy  by  public  hous- 
ing tenants.  These  various  types  oould  in- 
clude high-rise  elevator  structures,  walk-up 
projects,  detached  cw  row  houses,  projects  de- 
signed for  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  and 
congregate  and  dormitory-type  housing,  and 
others  as  necessary.  Prototype  cost  would  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  complete  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  particular  type  of 
project.  Theee  plans  and  specifications  could 
vary  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
to  refiect  differences  in  climate,  design  stand- 
ards and  specifications. 

(d)  Amendment  of  Oontraott  to  Assure 
Low-Rent  Character  of  Projects.  The  1070  Act 
clarifies  the  uss  of  annual  contributions  to 
pay  the  excess  of  operating  and  maintenance 
expenses  over  rental  income  incurred  by  pub- 
lic housing  agencies. 

(e)  low-Rent  Housing  in  Private  Accom- 
modations. The  1070  Act  amends  section 
10(e)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1037  to  require  that  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  dwelling  units  for  which  contracts  for 
annual  contributions  are  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  the  new  authority  granted  under 
section  203  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1070  or  under  any  law  subse- 
quently enacted  shall  be  units  In  private 
accommodations  provided  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1037. 

(f)  Funding  of  Tenant  Services.  The  1970 
Act  repeals  the  grant  program  for  tenant 
services  In  public  housing  projects  and 
authorizes  such  services  to  be  financed  out 
of  project  Income  and  annual  contribution 
payments. 

(g)  Congregate  Housing  for  the  Elderly. 
Displaced  and  Handicapped.  The  1070  Act 
amends  section  16  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1037  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (12)  which  would  direct  the  Secretary 
to  encourage  local  public  housing  agencies 
to  develop  congragata  housing  for  the  dis- 
placed, elderly  and  handicapped.  Congregate 
housing  iB  defined  to  mean  projects  with 
central  dining  facilities  where  some  or  all 
of  the  units  do  not  have  kitchen  facilities. 
The  dining  facility  wouQd  be  required  to  be 
operated  on  a  self-supporting  basis;  however, 
any  expenditures,  other  than  for  food  or 
services,  could  be  considered  a  cost  of  the 
administration  of  the  project.  The  section 
also  provides  that  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  contracts  for  annual 
contributions  entered  Into  In  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  the  new  authority  granted  under 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1070  or  under  any  law  subsequently  enacted 
shall  be  entered  into  with  respect  to  units  In 
congregate  housing. 

(h)  Policy  Statement.  Section  311  of  the 
1070  Act  amends  section  1  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1037  to  state,  as  the 
policy  of  Congress,  that  public  housing 
tenants  should  not  be  barred  from  aerrlng 
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on  the  board  of  directors  or  other  governing 
body  of  a  local  public  housing  agency,   i 
//.  Recommendations  ' 

1.  Urgent  Need  To  Make  Authorizations 
Available  for  Commitment.  The  Budget  ()on- 
taUu  severe  cut-baclu  In  the  public  boullng 
program.  Of  a  total  of  •394  million  In  <>on- 
tract  authority  arailable  for  fiscal  1971, jthe 
Ailminlstratlon  plans  to  obligate  only  |201 
million,  leaving  a  carry-over  of  9193  ml4lon 
In  contract  authority.  Of  the  total  of  4417 
million  in  available  contract  authority  for 
flacAl  1972  (which  includes  the  9193  million 
carry-over),  only  $207  million  wUl  be  qbli- 
gated,  leaving  a  9210  million  carry-over  lau- 
thorlzatlon  for  fiscal  1973.  Thus,  the  Ad- 
ministration Intends  to  permit  the  usi  of 
only  about  two  thirds  of  the  total  contract 
authority  available  each  year.  This  will  cr«ate 
serious  difficulties  for  the  public  houilng 
program.  The  new  starts  for  fiscal  1971  Iwtll 
remain  at  90.000  units  which  Is  less  than  ane- 
half  of  the  annual  number  of  public  hollaing 
units  we  need  to  meet  our  goals.  Moredver, 
many  public  housing  authorities  are  facing 
large  operating  deficits  which  are  rising  due 
to  inflation;  alEO  the  additional  funds ,  are 
needed  to  implement  the  Brooke  Amendment 
80  that  low-Income  tenants  do  not  pa^^  an 
excessive  proportion  of  their  Income  for  rpnt. 
NHC  urges  that  all  available  authorizations 
be  released  immediately  to  meet  this  criti- 
cal condition  as  contemplated  by  the  ^970 
Housing  Act.  I 

2.  JVeoessory  Appropriation.  NHC  recpm- 
mends  the  following  schedule  of  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Public  Housing  Program  for  pew 
units  to  be  developed :  i 

On  July  1,  1971  (for  fiscal  1972)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  9300  million. 

On  July  1,  1972  (for  fiscal  1973)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  9350  million. 

On  July  1,  1973  (for  fiscal  1974)  an  atidl- 
tlonal  authorization  of  9400  miUlon. 

On  July  1,  1974  (for  fiscal  1975)  an  acldl- 
tlonal  authorization  of  94S0  million.      ' 

On  July  1,  1975  (for  fiscal  :976)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  9600  million. 

3.  Increases  in  Legislative  AuthorUiatipns. 
There  is  a  need  to  increase  the  authorizations 
as  outlined  In  paragraph  1,  above,  for  public 
bousing  to  an  average  annual  rate  of  20<).000 
units  for  a  5-year  period.  Initially,  the  an- 
nual rate  should  be  150,000  units.  bi4t  It 
should  be  accelerated  each  year  untltt  It 
reaches  250,000  units  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years.  This  should  Include  public  hoiMlng 
of  the  conventional  type,  along  with  turn- 
key housing  and  leasing  programs.  ^ 

4.  Immediate  Release  of  All  AvaiuJjle 
Funds.  NHC  deplores  the  announcement  by 
the  Bureau  of  Budget  and  Management  xhat 
the  9130  million  of  supplemental  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1971  have  been  frozen. 
This  money  Is  desperately  needed  to  Irrjple- 
ment  the  Brooke  Amendment  and  to  allevi- 
ate the  tremendous  backlog  of  applications 
for  new  construction. 

5.  Continuation  of  Sstahlished  Appropria- 
tion Procedures.  During  the  floor  debaoe  on 
the  1970  Housing  Act,  Congressman  Oavls 
offered  an  amendment  to  subject  authoriza- 
tions for  annual  contributions  to  approval 
In  appropriation  acts.  NHC  deplores  and 
strongly  opposes  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment. There  Is  no  Justification  to  chfinge 
the  long-established  and  satisfactory  prac- 
tice covering  authorizations  for  annual  |con- 
trlbutlon  contracts.  It  has  been  In  suqcess- 
fxU  operation  34  years  since  the  1937*  law 
was  enacted.  NHC  urges  that  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  reject  the  proposal  In  (Jues- 
tlon. 

e.  Other  Legislative  Amendments.  We 
should  perfect  the  existing  public  housing 
programs  in  light  of  our  experience.  W  the 
conventional  public  housing  programs,  this 
reqnlres  the  following  new  federal  aids  to 
meet  conditions  that  have  been  too  long 
neglected: 
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(a)  NHC  approves  the  objective  In  the  1969 
Housing  Act,  as  reaffirmed  In  the  1970  Act, 
to  establish  a  maximum  percentage  c^  a 
tenant's  Income  which  is  required  to  be  paid 
as  rent  by  public  housing  tenants  However, 
NHC  recommends  that  20%  instead  of  26% 
of  a  tenant's  Income  should  be  the  maximum 
rent.  The  26%-of-lncome  requirement  Is  too 
high  for  low  income  families  to  pay  for  hous- 
ing In  view  of  their  need  of  Income  for  other 
essential  living  expenses. 

(b)  We  recommend  an  amendment  which 
would  make  subsidies  available  without  ref- 
erence to  maxlmtim  Income  limits.  The  sub- 
sidles  would  be  the  amount  needed  after  the 
occupant  pays  the  required  percentage  of 
his  Income. 

(c)  Neither  the  program  to  lease  privately- 
owned  housing  for  public  housing  purposes, 
nor  the  rent-supplement  program  for  those 
of  public-housing  Incomes  requires  a  local 
financial  contribution  In  the  form  of  exemp- 
tion from  local  real  estate  taxes.  Conven- 
tional public  housing  projects  are  therefore 
at  a  disadvantage  In  gaining  accefttance  by 
local  governments,  since  these  projects  re- 
quire tax  exemption  and  10%  of  shelter 
rents  In  lieu  of  taxes.  To  eliminate  this  dis- 
advantage, NHC  recommends  that  local  hous- 
ing authorities  be  permitted  to  make  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  equal  to  full  taxes, 
federal  annual  contributions  should  be  In- 
creased to  cover  the  payment  of  a  full  tax 
equivalent. 

(d)  Special  federal  grants  should  be  au- 
thorized to  offset  the  impact  of  locating  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  In  suburban 
and  other  areas  where  costs  must  be  Incurred 
for  education,  he«Jth  or  other  services  to 
the  extent  they  cannot  be  met  from  collec- 
tions of  full  taxes  on  the  property.  Such 
federal  grants  would  provide  an  Incentive 
and  inducement  to  suburban  and  other  com- 
munities to  accept  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  since  It  would  not  Impose  an  addi- 
tional financial  burden  on  the  community. 

(e)  Until  such  time  as  a  ftUl  tax  equiva- 
lent Is  paid  on  public  housing  as  recom- 
mended above,  there  should  be  a  federal  pay- 
ment to  cover  costs  of  sending  public  hous- 
ing children  to  local  schools;  accordingly, 
NHC  deplores  the  fact  that  the  language  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
BUI  which  provided  for  such  payments  was 
deleted. 

(f)  There  should  be  a  HTJD  authorization 
to  make  federal  capital  grants  to  cover  the 
full  amount  of  land  and  site  development 
costs  In  excess  of  the  reuse  value  of  the  Im- 
proved land  for  new  low-rent  public  housing 
projects  which  are  not  located  In  urbtm  re- 
newal areas:  also  HITD  authority  to  make 
such  federal  grants  for  a  write-down  on 
buildings  acquired  for  rehabilitation. 

(g)  The  present  law  provides  for  disposi- 
tion of  public  housing  to  residents  when  the 
housing  Is  sufficiently  separable  for  owner- 
ship by  the  residents.  We  recommend  an 
amendment  to  authorize  sale  of  an  entire 
project — Including  turnkey  housing — to  a  co- 
operative with  a  membership  limited  to  those 
who  will  reside  In  the  project  and  whose  In- 
come meets  the  limits  prescribed  In  Section 
221(d)  (3).  The  sale  should  be  made  subject 
to  the  continuance  of  the  outstanding  bonds 
of  the  local  housing  authority  and  the  pledge 
of  federal  annual  contributions  as  security 
therefor.  In  broadening  the  authorization 
for  disposition  of  public  housing,  the  amend- 
ment should  require  a  finding  that  such 
disposition  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
low-rent  program  of  the  public  housing 
agency  Involved.  The  proposed  NHC  amend- 
ment would  make  It  possible  for  residents  of 
public  housing  to  achieve  cooperative  home 
ownership  and  to  produce  better  and  more 
stable  communities. 

Further,  Instead  of  requiring  over-Income 
families  to  move  out,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  acquire  cooperative  home  ownership  by 
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paying  a  higher  monthly  charge  which  they 
c&n  sifford,  based  upon  a  percentage  of  their 
Increased  earnings.  This  amendment  will 
give  public  housing  tenants  an  Incentive  to 
better  themselves.  As  to  pubUc  housing 
tenants  whose  Incomes  have  not  Increased, 
they  can  either  be  (1)  relocated  In  other 
public  housing  projects,  with  their  moving 
expenses  paid;  or  (11)  permitted  to  remain 
In  the  project — preferably  as  members  of  ths 
cooperative — ^receiving  the  benefit  of  annual 
contributions  so  long  as  they  qualify  as 
low  Income  families.  When  vacancies  occur, 
they  will  be  filled  with  over-Income  tenants 
from  other  pubUc  hoiising  projects  who  de- 
sire to  become  cooperative  owners.  In  deter- 
mining the  price  and  mortgage  on  the  sale 
of  a  public  boiLslng  project  for  cooperative 
ownership,  the  same  definition  of  appraised 
value  should  be  used  as  Is  involved  under 
PHA  cooperative  programs,  namely,  "value  of 
the  project  tat  continued  use  as  a  coopera- 
tive." 

(h)  Repeal  the  provision  In  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  which  requires 
a  20%  gap  between  the  lowest  private  and 
the  upper  public  housing  Income  limits  for 
admission. 

(1)  Permit  low-Income  individuals — in 
addition  to  low-Income  families — to  be 
eligible  for  occupancy  In  low  rent  public 
housing.  NHC  recommends  the  removal  of 
the  10%  limit  on  the  number  of  units  In  a 
project  which  may  be  occupied  by  low  in- 
come Individuals  as  distinguished  from  low 
Income  families. 

(J)  Make  the  necessary  changes  to  permit 
construction  in  a  municipality  of  low-rent 
public  housing  for  those  of  low  Income  who 
will  later  migrate  to  the  municipality  for 
employment  In  Industries  located  there  or  la 
service  activities.  This  would  Include  new 
towns  or  municipalities  outside  of  central 
cities.  It  would  facilitate  dispersal  of  popula- 
tion and  reduction  of  the  concentration  of 
low-income  families  In  central  cities. 

(k)  In  new  and  existing  low-rent  pubUo 
housing  projects,  there  Is  a  great  opportunity 
to  provide  social  impetus  and  vitality  not 
only  to  those  living  in  the  development,  but 
also  the  neighborhood.  The  need  Is  both  for 
physical  community  facilities  on  a  large  scale 
and  for  skilled  and  dedicated  personnel  to 
operate  them  Imaginatively.  A  program  was 
authorized  by  the  1966  Act  for  two-thirds 
federal  grants  to  assist  communities.  In  de- 
veloping neighborhood  facilities  of  all  types, 
vrtth  preference  to  those  In  neighborhoods 
Involving  the  anti-poverty  program.  While 
this  affords  a  new  opportunity  to  obtain 
needed  physical  facilities,  the  law  should  be 
amended  to  provide  for  necessary  social  and 
counseling  services  In  such  neighborhood 
facilities.  Where  funds  or  services  cannot 
otherwise  be  obtained,  local  authorities 
should  be  permitted  to  use  project  funds  for 
this  purpose.  Adequate  funds  for  social  and 
counseling  services  should  be  Included  in 
the  project  budget.  We  believe  the  1970 
Housing  Act  permits  this  under  the  amend- 
ment allowing  project  income  and  annual 
contributions  to  be  used  for  tenant  services. 
If  any  cleulflcatlon  Is  required  to  cover  all  of 
the  foregoing  services  and  facilities,  we  rec- 
ommend a  further  amendment  which  wotild 
accomplish  this. 

(1)  There  should  be  an  amendment  au- 
thorizing the  leasing  of  available  private 
housing  outside  central  dtles  for  low-rent 
housing  purposes.  Such  leasing  should  not 
require  approval  by  the  governing  body  of 
the  municipality  Involved.  Parenthetically, 
state  laws  should  likewise  be  amended  to 
enable  local  authorities  to  lease  such  housing 
outside  central  dtles. 

(m)  The  Section  23  leasing  program  should 

be  amended  to  permit  longer  term  leases  as 
this  will  encourage  more  private  owners  to 
participate  In  the  program.  The  leasing  pro- 
gram should  be  available  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  any  FHA-lnsured  housing  so  as  to 
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Mp  achieve  economic  Integration.  It  aboold 
am  be  available  for  use  In  oonnaotlom  with 
yHA-lnsured  nursing  bomM. 

(n)  The  1966  Act  repealed  as  to  future 
pcojects  the  requirement  of  Section  10(c)  of 
tlie  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1987  that 
apmi*]  contributions  to  a  public  housing 
i^eney  be  reduced  by  any  amounts  by  which 
tbe  receipts  of  the  agency  exceed  its  ezpendl- 
tnns.  As  s  matter  of  faJmees  and  to  meet 
ttia  needs  of  public  housing  agencies,  NHC 
noommends  that  this  repeal  should  also  ap- 
ply to  public  hovislng  projects  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  1965  Act,  aa  well  aa  future 
projects. 

(o)  There  should  be  no  limits  for  con- 
tinued occupancy  In  public  housing.  In- 
stead, people  should  be  permitted  to  stay 
in  public  bousing  If  they  wish  upon  paying 
the  prescribed  percentage  of  their  income— 
where  permitted  under  state  law — but  not 
In  excess  of  the  economic  rent. 

7.  Administrative  Actiont.  NHC  recom- 
mends and  approves  the  following  adminis- 
trative actions  by  HUD : 

(a)  As  permitted  by  tbe  1970  Housing  Act, 
tddltional  annual  contributions  should  be 
made  to  meet  all  costs  except  thoee  which 
low  income  families  can  afford  In  rentals. 
This  should  Include  not  only  the  debt  swv- 
loe,  but  also  adequate  maintenance,  secu- 
rity, conservation  and  operation  of  public 
housing,  and  additional  services.  It  should 
also  cover  the  cost  of  work  required  to  com- 
ply with  anti-pollution  legislation.  The 
present  needs  and  costs  are  higher  than 
those  which  prevailed  when  the  original  an- 
nual contribution  contracts  were  signed.  If 
the  annual  contributions  are  not  raised, 
local  housing  authorities  will  be  forced  to 
Increase  rents  and  Income  limits.  This  would 
Jeopardize  the  continued  achievement  of 
the  purpose  of  this  program  to  serve  low 
Income  families.  Also,  It  will  cause  tbe  de- 
ferment of  necessary  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs, thereby  Jeopardizing  the  physical  con- 
dition and  long-term  life  of  the  property. 
Tbe  present  annual  contributions  were  com- 
puted to  assure  their  adequacy  to  meet  debt 
soTlce,  but  without  provision  for  the  In- 
creased later  costs  of  maintenance  and  op- 
eration, or  tbe  need  for  additional  services. 
There  has  been  criticism  of  conventional 
public  housing  because  of  Its  failure  to  pro- 
vide necessary  services  and  because  of  Its 
failure  to  carry  out  adequate  renovation. 
Correction  of  these  conditions  should  re- 
move the  cause  of  this  criticism  and  produce 
a  better  living  environment  In  public  hous- 
ing. 

(b)  The  annual  subsidy  formula  should  be 
revised  to  permit  the  payment  of  the  maxl- 
mtim  annual  contributions  authorized  by  law 
with  residual  receipts  being  used  either  for 
project  rehabilitation  or  Improvement.  At 
any  time  after  completion  of  a  public  hous- 
ing project,  provision  should  be  made  for  re- 
opening development  cost.  If  necessary,  to 
make  additional  loans  for  needed  rehabilita- 
tion. Improvements,  or  other  purposes,  with 
winual  contributions  correspondingly  In- 
creased 

(c)  While  we  believe  the  proposal  for  pri- 
nts managwnent  of  turnkey  hoxising  Is  of 
teblous  merit,  we  favor  testing  this  new 
•Wroach  to  determine  whether  It  will  pro- 
duce benefits  or  Improve  techniques  In  the 
management  of  public  housing  and  the 
•chlevement  of  the  program's  social  objec- 
tives. The  pn^xieal  should  be  recognized  as 
»  pilot  and  experlmeniAl  program  to  be  de- 
termined by  local  housing  authorities.  Mean- 
WliUe,  NHC  reaffirms  the  wisdom  of  contin- 
uing the  present  tested  management  opera- 
tions through  local  authoriUes.  They  have 
long  experience  In  handling  the  operations 
Mid  problems  and  social  aspects  of  public 
housing  management.  Moreover,  they  are 
««rly  motivated  by  the  pubUc  Interest  In 
awaglng  public  housing  to  serve  low-ln- 
Mme   families.    I<ocal    housing    authwltlea 
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should  be  allowed  the  same  budgets  for  their 
operations  and  management  services  on 
turnkey  housing  as  art  proposed  for  private 
management.  NHC  also  recommends  S4>- 
proval  at  experimental  programs  of  local 
housing  authorities  for  management  of  pub- 
lic housing  by  nonprofit  organlsaUons.  since 
they  likewise  have  motivations  of  public  In- 
terest and  sodal  welfare. 

(d)  We  again  commend  HUD  for  Its  flexi- 
bility In  using  existing  legislative  tools  to 
develop  a  program  which  wUl  enable  low- 
Income  families  to  live  In  the  same  projects 
as  families  of  moderate  Incomes  instead  of 
isolating  families  of  each  Income  group.  Un- 
der this  program,  the  low-income  family  can 
contmue  In  occupancy  when  Its  Income  in- 
creases, but  wUl  no  longer  receive  public 
housing  subsidies;  Instead,  It  will  get  the 
benefit  of  a  below-market  interest  rate. 
When  the  family  becomes  self-supporting.  It 
will  pay  the  full  market  rate  of  interest. 

(e)  The  special  subsidy  for  housing  elderly 
and  displaced  p«sons  Is  now  available  only 
In  the  event  of  a  deficit  operation.  NHC 
recommends  that  this  subsidy  be  made  avail- 
able generally  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  rent  paid  per  month  and 
the  average  cost  of  operation. 

(f)  The  1968  Housing  Act  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  good  public  housing  design 
to  the  low-Income  family  and  to  the  local 
community.  The  Nation  is  concerned  ztot 
only  with  the  quantity  of  new  public  hous- 
ing, but  also  with  Its  quality.  We  urge  HUD 
to  take  all  actions  necessary  to  achieve  higher 
design  standards  for  public  housing 
developments. 

(g)  NHC  recommends  necessary  adjiist- 
ments  In  public  housing  Income  limits  In 
those  locaUtles  which  have  failed  to  ke^ 
pace  with  the  Increases  In  costs  and  Incomes; 
also,  there  should  be  a  recognition  of  the 
larger  Income  which  larger  families  require. 
Thus,  there  is  no  Justification  for  a  public 
housing  limit  for  a  larger  family  which  would 
make  a  welfare  recipient  Ineligible  for 
occupancy. 

(h)  NHC  recommends  a  revision  In  the  let- 
ters of  Intent  used  by  the  Housing  &  Urban 
Develoi^nent  Dept.  In  Its  turnkey  bousing 
program.  In  order  to  make  It  mandatory  for 
housing  authorities  to  purchase  the  land  and 
plans  from  the  developer  If — for  any  reason — 
the  local  housing  authority  and  the  developer 
fail  to  execute  a  contract  to  purchase. 

(1)  NHC  suggests  that  local  housing  au- 
thorities draw  down  the  purchase  price  of  the 
completed  Improvenvents  at  the  time  of  sign- 
ing the  turnkey  contract  of  sale.  This  sum 
would  then  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
local  housing  authority  with  a  banking  Insti- 
tution In  the  community  In  which  the  proj- 
ect Is  being  built  and  a  Certificate  of  De- 
posit would  be  Issued  to  the  local  housing 
authority  bearing  Interest  at  the  bluest 
going  rate.  In  consideration  of  the  deposit, 
the  banking  Institution  would  agree  to  make 
the  construction  loan  to  the  turnkey  devel- 
oper at  an  interest  rate  not  more  than  3 
percentage  points  higher  than  tbe  Interest 
paid  by  the  banking  institution  to  the  local 
housing  authority  on  the  Certificate  of  De- 
posit, plus  normal  operation  and  service 
charges  and  fees.  

(J)  NHC  understands  that  HUD  has  es- 
tablished a  celling  of  9,000  xmits  for  the 
Section  23  leasing  program  even  though  there 
are  pending  requests  for  about  46,000  units. 
NHC  deplores  any  administrative  action 
that  prevents  the  full  utilization  of  authori- 
zations for  this  successful  and  Imaginative 
program. 

(k)  The  Section  23  leasing  program  shoiild 
be  administered  In  a  maimer  which  wlU  per- 
mit longer  term  leases  as  this  will  expand  tbe 
program  Including  the  encouragement  of 
more  new  construction  and  rehabilitation. 

(1)  NHC  recommends  that  the  documenta- 
tion required  to  qualify  Initially  for  the  leas- 
ing program  eliminate  the  unnecessary  re- 
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qulrement  for  developnoent  of  detailed  hypo» 
thetlcal  data  as  to  the  extent  of  tbe  poten- 
tial supply  of  units. 

(m)  We  urge  HUD  to  restore  tbe  avail- 
ability of  consolidated  annual  contribution 
contracts  and  operating  budgets  for  use  by 
local  housing  authorities.  This  mechanism 
has  been  essential  to  enable  most  local  pro- 
grams involTlng  more  than  one  project  to 
serve  adequately  a  cross  section  of  needs  in 
the  low  income  group.  Also,  this  procedure 
has  been  necessary  for  the  proper  operation 
of  projects  with  substantially  different  slBes, 
ages,  neighborhoods,  and  design  character- 
istics. Insistence  by  HUD  on  a  separate  an- 
nual contributions  contract  for  each  new 
project  wlU  exclude  many  development  op- 
portunities and  Impair  sound  and  flexible 
management  operations. 

(n)  When  the  local  housing  authority  re- 
news leases  under  the  leasing  program,  there 
should  be  a  price  adjustment  In  the  lean 
that  takes  into  account  price  level  ohangea. 

CHAPTKB    G.    rraBAM    aXNXWAI.    PaOGEAM 

7.  Summary  of  existing  leffislation 

1.  Obfectivea.  Urban  renewal  is  a  major  in- 
stniment  of  reform  wlilch  deals  piiauaUj 
with  the  physical  side  of  removing  blight. 
Its  objective  is  to  eliminate  slum,  blighted 
<»'  deteriorating  areas  and  provide  for  the 
use  and  disposition  of  land  in  accordance 
with  comprehensive  urban  renewal  plans 
that  meet  community  needs.  Over  1,000  dtiaa 
are  reclaiming  such  blighted  areas  for  re- 
development or  rehabilitation  under  urban 
renewal  programs.  The  backlog  of  urban- 
renewal-grant  applications  was  in  excess  ot 
93  billion  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  new  applications  averaged  over  9300 
mUUon  per  month,  despite  HUD  actions  to 
discourage  applications  by  the  imposition  of 
more  stringent  requirements  concerning  pro- 
gram objectives  and  priority  criteria.  Kach 
year  about  60  additional  communities  are 
Joining  in  the  partldpatlon  of  the  xirban 
renewal  program,  after  adopting  workable 
programs  for  community  improrement. 
There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  increased 
urban  renewal  authorizations  to  noset  the 
requests  of  dtles  who  are  seeking  to  stop  the 
insidious  blight  which  Is  overwhelming  their 
older  neighborhoods. 

2.  Authorizations  and  Limitations  in  th0 
1968  and  1969  Housing  Acts. 

(a)  Increased  Authorizations  in  1968  Act. 
An  additional  91.4  billion  of  urban  renewal 
grants  was  authorized  by  the  Act  for  flaoal 
year  1970.  In  addition,  there  was  an  auth- 
orization of  9350  million  for  urt>an  renewal 
grants  for  projects  in  model  dty  areas,  which 
supplements  the  previous  authorization  of 
92M  mUllon  for  this  purpose. 

(b)  Neighborhood  Development  Program 
(NDP) .  The  1968  Act  provides  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  urban  renewal  which  is  Intented  to 
facilitate  more  rapid  r^abllltation  and  re« 
development  of  bllighted  areas  on  an  ^eotlT* 
scale.  Flnandal  assistance  would  be  pro- 
vided for  a  neighborhood  development  pro- 
gram  which  consists  of  urban  renewal  under- 
takings and  activities  In  one  or  more  areas 
that  are  planned  and  carried  out  on  the  basts 
of  annual  Increments.  Financing  ts  based 
on  the  amount  of  funds  needed  to  carry  oat 
the  activities  planned  during  a  la-month 
period  In  each  of  the  urban  renewal  areas 
In  the  commtinlty's  program.  As  to  subse- 
quent annual  Increments  of  the  program.  tb» 
oommunlty  would  receive  financial  aaalst- 
ance  to  the  extent  that  funds  are  then  arail* 
able  and  the  community's  program  Is  accept- 
able to  HUD.  This  will  permit  the  undertak- 
ing of  urban-renewal-executlon  actlvltlas, 
land  acquisitions  and  public  Improvements 
simultaneously  with  planning. 

(c)  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Botutng. 
The  1968  Act  requires  that  a  majority  of  the 
total  number  of  housing  units  In  a  com- 
munity's residential  urban  renewal  project 
which  receives  Federal  recognition  after  Au- 
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gust  1.  1968,  must  b«  for  low  and  modesate 
lacome  famllle*  or  individuals.  As  to  hous- 
ing units  In  urban  renewal  areas,  at  14ast 
ao%  of  the  total  must  house  low-Income  fam- 
lUes  or  IndlvlduaU,  but  HUD  may  waive  this 
ao%  reqvilrement  to  the  extent  that  these 
units  are  not  needed  in  the  community. 

(d)  Increased  Authorizations  in  1969  Set. 
The  18«»  Act  amends  the  first  sentenc*  of 
Section  103(b)  of  the  1949  Act  to  lncT«ase 
the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  grants  wUlch 
may  be  made  under  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram by  H.T  bUUon  on  July  1,  1970,  andl  re- 
serves 86  percent  Of  available  funds  for  fls- 
oal  year  1970  and  Oscal  y«ar  X971  for  neigh- 
borhood development  programs. 

(e)  Extension  of  Urban  RenevMl  Assist$nce 
to  Trust  Territories.  The  19«9  Act  makesi  the 
Tru*t  TerrltcMT  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the 
Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  and  nafllons 
(Including  Alaska  Indians.  Aleuts,  and 
fcklmoB)   of  the  tinlted  States  eligible  for: 

(1>  urban  renewal  loans  and  grants  for 
rehAblUtatlon; 

(2)  demolition  grants; 

(3)  code  enforcement  grants;  and 

(4)  Interim  assistance  grants. 

(f)  Eztensioru  of  Period  of  Eligibilit;//  of 
Local  Orants-in-Aid.  The  1969  Act  ampnds 
Section  110(d)  of  the  1949  Act  to  permit.  In 
the  case  of  any  urban  renewal  prograii  for 
which  an  application  Is  Hied  but  not^  ap- 
proved on  or  before  the  date  of  enactiaent 
of  the  1969  Act,  credit  for  local  gran^-ln- 
ald  If  construction  of  the  public  improve- 
ment or  facility  was  commenced  not  paore 
than  4  years  prior  to  authorization  b^  the 
Secretary  of  a  contract  for  a  loan  or  coital 
grant  for  the  project.  The  period  of  ellgltilllty 
otherwise  applicable  U  3  years.  There  ar#  also 
other  extensions  of  the  period  of  eUgltlUty 
of  local  grants-to-ald  for  certain  projects. 

(g)  Inclusion  of  Enclosed  Pedestrian  flails 
as  EU0bU.  The  1969  Act  amends  Septlon 
110(c)  of  the  1949  Act  to  Include  cotered 
pedeatrlan  malls  and  walkways  (with  ralated 
faculties)  among  the  types  of  undertakings 
eligible  for  Inclusion  in  urban  renewal  project 
costs.  • 

(h)  Rehabilitation  Grants.  The  19e>  Act 
amwids  Section  116  of  the  1949  Act  tja  In- 
crease the  maximum  rehabilitation  grant 
auth(»ized  under  that  section  from  |3,000 
to  •3,500.  j 

(I)  Local  Orant-tn-Aid  Credit  for  Certain 
University  Facilities.  The  1969  Act  ai|iend8 
Section  110(d)  of  the  1949  Act  to  make  clear 
that  medical  facilities  otherwise  eligible  for 
non-cash  grant-in-aid  credit  may  receive 
such  credit  If  built  on  behAlf  (as  well  as  If 
built  by)  a  public  university, 

(J)  Replacement  of  Housing  Units  Where 
Project  IniMlved  Removal  of  Residential 
Structures.  The  1969  Act  amends  Section 
106  of  the  1949  Act  to  provide  that  l|  any 
urban  renewal  project  which  receives  Fed- 
eral recognition  after  the  date  of  enactonent 
of  this  Act  Includes  the  demolition  or  re- 
moval of  any  residential  structures,  there 
must  be  provided  In  the  area  within  wlilch 
the  local  public  agency  has  Jurlsdlctien  by 
construction  or  rehabilitation  sta^idard 
housing  units  for  occupancy  by  lo'W  and 
moderate  Income  families  at  least  equal  In 
number  to  the  number  of  units  demolished 
or  removed  that  were  occupied  by  suctaj  fam- 
ilies prior  to  demolition  or  removal.  Replace- 
ment housing  may  be  provided  under*  Fed- 
eral or  State-assisted  housing  progranw  and 
may  Include  units  for  low-rent  housing  In 
private  accommodations  assisted  imde^  Sec- 
tion 23  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  Where  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  deems  It  appropriate, 
be  may  take  Into  account  suitable  housing 
outside  the  area  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  local  public  agency  for  purposes  of  aneet- 
Ing  this  requirement.  IX  the  Secretary!  finds 
that  the  percentage  of  vacancies  for  all  exist- 
ing bousing  units  In  the  area  within  {which 
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the  local  public  agency  has  Jurisdiction  Is  6 
percentum  or  greater,  he  may  waive  this  re- 
qxilrement  to  the  extent  that  he  determines 
that  there  are  existing  standard  housing 
units  available  for  occiq>ancy  by  displaced 
low  and  moderate  Income  families. 

3.  Amendments  in  Housing  and  Urban 
Development   Act  of  1970. 

(a)  Urban  Renewal  Grant  Authority.  The 
1970  Act  amends  Section  108(b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  to  Increase  the  aggregate 
amount  of  capital  grants  which  may  be  made 
under  the  urban  renewal  program  by  $1.5 
bUllon  on  July  1,  1971.  and  reqiilres  that  not 
less  than  35  percent  of  available  funds  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  years  of  1970  through  1974  be 
made  avaUable  for  neighborhood  develop- 
ment programs. 

(b)  Relocation  Payments.  The  1970  Act 
amends  Section  114(b)(1)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  au- 
thorize the  payment  to  displaced  business 
concerns  of  fixed  amounts  In  lieu  of  their 
total  certified  actual  moving  expenses  where 
he  determines  that  It  is  impractical  for  a 
displaced  business  concern  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  such  expenses. 

(c)  Expenses  in  Connection  with  the  Sale 
of  Surplus  Federal  Lands  to  Local  Urban  Re- 
newal Agencies.  The  1970  Act  amends  Sec- 
tion 108  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  td  permit 
the  Secretary  to  charge  against  the  gross 
proceeds  realized  any  property  management 
or  other  expenses  he  incurs  when  Federal 
surplvis  real  property  is  transferred  to  him 
for  sale  to  a  local  urban  renewal  agency. 
Under  existing  law  all  the  proceeds  from 
such  a  transfer  and  sale  must  be  deposited 
Into  the  Treasury. 

(d)  Early  Closeout  of  Urban  Renewal  Proj- 
ects The  1970  Act  amends  Section  106(1)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the 
Secretary,  in  cases  where  the  local  public 
agency  does  not  expect  to  be  able  in  the 
reasonably  near  futxire,  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  Its  control,  to  dispose  of  remaining 
urban  renewal  project  land,  and  the  Secre- 
tary determines  an  early  close-out  of  the 
project  would  be  In  the  flnancUl  Interest  of 
the  Government,  to  compute  the  net  project 
cost  and  close  out  the  project  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  locaUty.  The  locaUty  would 
receive  an  additional  grant  equal  to  one- 
third  (or  one-fourth)  of  the  estimated  dis- 
position proceeds  from  the  undisposed  land. 
When  such  land  was  subsequently  disposed 
of  in  accordance  with  the  urban  renewal  plan 
the  net  proceeds  realized  would  be  paid  to 
the  Secretary.  Under  existing  law  early  proj- 
ect closeout  U  only  permitted  where  5  per- 
cent or  less  of  project  land  remains  unsold. 

4.  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
For  fiscal  1969,  8760  million  was  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  urban  renewal  grants. 
In  addition,  an  advance  appropriation  was 
made  of  8750  mllUon  of  the  81.4  bUUon  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1970  In  order  to  give  com- 
munities more  lead  time  for  planning  their 
urban  renewal  program.  For  urban  renewal 
projects  m  model  city  areas,  8312.5  million 
was  appropriated  for  fiscal  1969,  as  compared 
with  the  8350  million  authorized.  Of  the 
8250  million  authorized  for  grants  on  urban 
renewal  projects  in  model  city  areas  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  8150  million  was  appro- 
priated. For  fiscal  year  1970,  8750  million 
previously  appropriated  was  available  plus 
8250  million  of  new  appropriations.  81.35  bil- 
lion was  Included  in  the  appropriation  act 
for  fiscal  year  1971  which  was  vetoed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  Then.  Congress  passed  another 
appropriation  act  for  fiscal  year  1971  with 
a  reduced  total  of  8 12  bUllon  for  urban  re- 
newal which  was  signed  by  the  President. 
//.  Recommendations 
1.  Urgent  Need  to  Continue  Program. 
President  NUon's  1972  Budget  Message  re- 
quests only  tOOQ  mUlion  for  iirban  renewal 
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funds  for  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1073, 
plus  a  8200  million  carry-over  from  this 
year.  In  addition,  the  Budget  Message  con- 
templates phasing  out  the  rehabilitation 
grant  program  and  consolidating  it  with 
three  other  categorical  grant  programs  into 
a  new  community  development  grant  pro- 
gram. For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  Chapter 
E,  NHC  oppoees  this  plan  to  phase  out  the 
rehabilitation  grant  and  other  categorical 
grant  programs.  However,  we  are  In  agree- 
ment with  the  principle  that  these  federal 
grants  should  be  made  available  for  use  by 
local  governments  without  federal  accounta- 
bility or  program  supervision,  except  for  (1) 
compliance  with  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  obliga- 
tions and  (2)  the  use  of  funds  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  the  grant. 

NHC  also  opposes  the  wiping  out  by  the 
special  revenue  sharing  program  of  authori- 
zations not  yet  appropriated  for  urban  re- 
newal of  81.96  billion.  Finally,  NHC  deplores 
the  recent  announcement  by  the  Bureau  of 
Budget  and  Management  that  8200  million 
of  the  tlSl  billion  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1971  will  be  frozen.  In  view  of  the  tremen- 
dous backlog,  this  money  should  be  made 
available  Inunedlately. 

When  there  are  additional  legislative  au- 
thorizations as  recommended  below,  there 
should  be  additional  appropriations  for  each 
fiscal  year  and  an  advance  appropriation  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  Tills  will  give 
communities  more  lead  time  for  planning 
their  urban  renewal  programs. 

2.  Increase  in  Legislative  Authorizations. 
NHC  recommends  an  Increase  In  the  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations  for  a  5-year 
period  at  the  following  levels: 

On  July  1,  1971  (for  fiscal  year  1972)  an 
additional  authorization  of  83.0  billion. 

On  July  1,  1972  (for  fiscal  year  1973)  an 
additional  authorization  of  83.25  bllUon. 

On  July  1,  1973  (for  fiscal  year  1974)  an 
additional  authorization  of  83.6  billion. 

On  July  1,  1974  (for  fiscal  year  1975)  an 
additional  authorization  of  $4.0  billion. 

On  July  1,  1976  (for  fiscal  year  1976)  an 
additional  authorization  of  $4.5  billion. 

As  public  agencies  elect  to  utilize  the  alter- 
native Community  Development  Program 
under  our  proposed  amendment  to  Part  C 
of  Title  1,  the  foregoing  appropriations 
would  be  utilized  to  provide  funds  to  carry 
out  the  new  Community  Development  Pro- 
gram which  would  gradually  replace  the 
other  program. 

3.  Legislative  Amendments  Relating  to 
Parts  A  and  B  of  Title  I  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Act.  NHC  recommends  the  following  amend- 
ments to  urban  renewal  laws : 

(a)  On  capital  grants  for  urban  renewal, 
code  enforcement  and  other  comparable  pro- 
grams, there  should  be  an  Increase  in  the  fed- 
eral grant  to  %  from  the  present  %  which  Is 
paid  to  larger  cities.  For  smaller  cities,  the  % 
grants  should  be  Increased  to  !%.  Further, 
where  the  community  elects  to  finance  sur- 
vey and  planning  costs  at  its  own  expense,  the 
project  capital  grants  for  larger  cities  should 
be  increased  to  56  from  ?4.  Pooling  all  of  such 
grants  should  be  permitted  for  aU  urban  re- 
newal projects  m  the  dty.  Where  the  urban 
renewal  Is  located  In  a  distressed  area,  the 
present  subsidy  of  Vi  should  be  Increased  to  ». 

(b)  NHC  recommends  that  action  be  UKon 
to  simplify  both  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative provisions  relating  to  local  non-cash 
grants-in-aid;  also  to  embrace  all  types  M 
such  aids  as  being  eligible  for  credits  «««n« 
the  local  contribution.  The  objective  diouia 
be  to  eliminate  most  of  the  complexities  oi 
the  rules,  reviews  and  approvals  o^}^\^°:^' 
cash  credits  and  to  extend  b«n«fl*"  °^  P" 
means  of  financing  the  local  share  of  urban 
renewal  project  costs. 

(c)  A  new  program  of  loan  and  grantcon- 

tracts  should  be  authorized  for  the  purpose  <a 
a^lng  the  acquisition  and  reHabUitattonof 
scattered  properties  in  residential  nelgbbor- 
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hoods  designated  for  conservation,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  intensive  code  enforcement  by  ani^- 
proved  community  renewal  program.  The  cost 
of  any  new  public  ln^>rovements  serving  the 
rehabilitation  properties  ahotdd  be  recognized 
for  appropriate  grant-in-aid  credits. 

(d)  Local  public  agencies  should  be  au- 
thorized to  make  sales  of  industrial  and  oom- 
merclal  land  for  later  develc^ment  by  non- 
profit Industrial  development  corporations  or 
properly  constituted  public  bodies  on  the 
T»m»  basis  as  Is  now  autborlEed  under  eoo- 
oomic  development  laws. 

(e)  There  should  be  a  broadening  of  the 
existing  statutory  provisions  for  recognition 
of  real  property  tax  loeses — on  the  land  as 
Improved  before  the  demolition  occurred — 
by  the  locality  in  an  urban  renewal  area  as  a 
local  grant-in-aid  credit.  Such  loaees  should 
be  computed  from  the  date  of  acquisition  of 
the  property  to  the  date  of  transfer  of  titie. 

(f)  Where  a  project  Is  in  execution,  tax 
abatement  should  count  as  a  non-cash  local 
grant-in-aid  to  the  project  when  such  tax 
tbatement  is  granted  to  federally-assisted 
bousing  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  lower 
rents  and  facilitating  relocation  unless  there 
Is  a  federal  grant  to  reimburse  the  state  and 
local  taxing  authortles  for  their  tax  losses. 

(g)  NHC  supports  special  iirban  renewal 
provisions  for  central  business  districts 
which  would  clearly  recognize  that  com- 
mercial and  business  obsolescence  comes 
within  the  definition  of  blight  whose  re- 
moval Is  eligible  under  Title  I.  NHC  supports 
special  urban  renewal  provisions  for  central 
business  districts,  which  would  permit  the 
renewal  provisions  for  central  business  dis- 
tricts which  would  permit  the  renewal  of 
such  districts  and  recognize  that  employ- 
ment, commercial,  industrial,  and  cul- 
tural fimctioiis  of  central  business  districts 
are  of  vital  importance  to  community  growth 
and  revitallzatlon. 

(b)  There  should  be  an  amendment  to  the 
urban  renewal  law  allowing  any  public  fa- 
cility to  be  eligible  for  non-cash  grant-In- 
Bid  credit  covering  the  fxill  cost  of  the  facility 
if  Its  development  was  occasioned  by  the  ur- 
ban renewal  program  as  certified  by  the  ur- 
ban renewal  agency. 

(1)  Section  314  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Federal  Government  In  special 
cases  could  pay  up  to  100%  of  the  cost  of 
the  demonstraton  program. 

(J)  Non-cash  grant-in-aid  credits  should 
be  extended  to  cover  air  rights  Involved  In 
the  development  costs  for  221(d)  (3)  or  236 
projects  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
families. 

(k)  Title  I  funds  should  be  available  for 
the  reclamation  of  otherwise  unbuildable 
land  in  urban  areas  on  the  same  financial 
formulM  now  controlling  other  activities. 

(I)  Where  state  or  local  law  requires  abut- 
ting prop>erty  owners  to  pay  a  pwrtlon  of  the 
cost  of  street  repairs,  federal  urban  renewal 
grants  should  be  made  to  cover  the  owner's 
(hare  when  there  Is  a  showing  of  need. 

(m)  Under  the  Neighborhood  Develc^- 
ment  Program,  non-cash  grants-in-aid — 
otherwise  meeting  time  requirements — 
«ho\ild  become  eligible  as  soon  as  HUD  ac- 
cepts an  application  for  review. 

(n)  Costs  of  development  of  the  Initial 
i^Jpllcatton  should  be  an  allowable  project 
cost. 

(0)  NHC  urges  legislation  that  would  allow 
the  owner  of  property  In  blighted  areas  which 
Is  either  underdeveloped  or  contains  a  struc- 
ture which  Is  fully  depreciated  to  be  given 
the  same  tax  allowances  permitted  under  an 
Involuntary  conversion  as  though  eminent 
"tanaln,  If  he  were  to  dispose  of  his  property 
to  a  private  developer  and  to  Include  In  the 
conveyance  the  upproprlate  restrictions  and 
wqulrements  of  the  urban  renewal  plan, 
ouch  a  procedure  would  result  In  the  achleve- 
»>«t  of  the  public  purpose  without  the 
"*«««lty  of  having  the  land  pass  through 
pnbUo  ownership.  Appropriate  certification 
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by  the  local  public  agency  could  afford  neoee- 
sary  safeguairds.  This  oould  result  in  a  con- 
siderable savings  in  public  fimds  and  savings 
In  time  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  In  the 
process  of  acquisition  and  subsequent  dis- 
position by  the  local  public  agency. 

4.  Legislative  Amendments  Relating  to 
Community  Development  Program.  NHC  en- 
dorsee and  recommends  an  alternative  Part 
C  program  under  TiUe  I  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  total  Commiinlty  Development 
Program — a  comprehensive  oommunlty-wlde 
program,  prepared  by  the  local  community, 
including  all  physical  development,  rebuild- 
ing and  rehabilitation  activity,  and  eligible 
for  federal  funding  on  an  annual  basis.  The 
key  element  In  the  program  Is  the  prepara- 
tion by  the  locality  of  a  Community  Develop- 
ment Plan.  In  drafting  it,  the  locality  would 
have  to  take  stock  of  Its  physical  Inventory, 
set  priorities,  and  relate  each  component  In 
the  plan  to  the  specific  public  need  It  seeks 
to  meet.  The  plan.  If  approved,  would  receive 
federal  funding  on  a  yearly  Increment  basis, 
similar  to  that  In  the  NDP  program.  The 
locality's  application  to  HUD  would  contain 
a  three-year  forecast  of  financial  assistance 
needed,  including  a  one-year  budget  and  pro- 
gram, and  a  request  for  a  second -year  reser- 
vation of  funds.  The  proposal  calls  for  a 
three-year  Federal  authorization,  with  one 
year  contract,  a  second  year  advance  reserva- 
tion, and  a  third  year  forecast.  They  would  be 
updated  annually.  The  activities  proposed  for 
inclusion  In  a  Community  Development  Plan 
extend  greatly  beyond  those  now  eligible 
under  traditional  urban  renewal  or  NDP. 
Specifically,  the  CDP  would  Include: 

(a)  The  Program  would  Involve  modifica- 
tions in  existing  legislation  relating  to  re- 
newal, codes,  rehabUltatlon,  and  other  as- 
pects as  described  In  the  proposed  new  Part 
C  of  Title  I.  In  addltlcm  to  these  Items  which 
would  be  funded  out  of  CDP  monies,  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  following  additional 
activities  would  be  Identified  in  the  Pro- 
gram and  there  should  be  set  aside  the  necee- 
sary  Federal  funds  (which  would  not  be 
CDP  funds,  except  for  r^abllitatlon  grants) 
to  assure  their  timely  completion:  (1)  pro- 
posed housing  and  rehabilitation;  (U)  water 
and  sewer;  (Ul)  neighborhood  faciUtlee; 
(Iv)  open  space,  urban  parks,  and  urban 
beautlflcatlon. 

(b)  The  Title  I  program  would  continue, 
but  the  new  program  CDP  is  designed  grad- 
ually to  replace  it. 

(c)  The  Program  would  cover  the  entire 
community  in  both  public  and  private  de- 
velopments. The  Federal  funding  proposed 
for  public  Improvements  and  facilities  under 
the  CDP  would  be  available  on  a  clty-wlde 
basis  but  only  In  locations  designated  in 
the  CDP's  budget. 

(d)  When  a  Community  Development 
Program  Is  approved  for  a  city,  there  would 
be  a  reservation  of  funds  for  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing activities  relating  to  It:  (1)  propoeed 
housing  and  rehabilitation;  (U)  water  and 
sewer;  (lU)  neighborhood  facilities;  (Iv) 
open  spaoe,  urban  parks,  and  urban  beauti- 
flcation. 

Tbe  estimated  cost  of  these  additional 
activities  would  be  Identdfled  but  would  not 
be  funded  out  of  the  CDP  monies  (except  re- 
habilitation grants) ,  but  there  would  be  set- 
asldes  of  necessary  Federal  funds  for  each  of 
these  programs. 

(e)  Rehabilitation  grants  wotild  be  fiind- 
ed  out  of  the  CDP  monies.  Temporary  loans 
could  also  be  made  from  CDP  funds  for 
rehabilitation  activities. 

(f)  Any  activity  contained  In  the  operat- 
ing budget  of  a  Community  Development 
Prc^ram  would  be  eligible  as  a  local  con- 
tribution imder  the  formula  for  a  %  Fed- 
eral grant  for  larger  cities  and  a  %  grant  for 
smaller  cities.  The  budget  would  also  Include 
fvmds  for  the  design  and  construction  of 
facilities  to  the  extent  that  such  funds  are 
not   otherwise  available.  This  proposal  for 
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CDP  design  and  construction  financing  for 
supporting  facilities  when  permanent  financ- 
ing Is  contemplated  from  other  sources  is  to 
take  the  city's  place  when  the  city  Is  slow 
m  budgeting  for  the  services  or  supporting 
faculties. 

(g)  While  the  CDP  grant  could  not  nor- 
mally provide  financing  for  the  "supporting 
facilities"  (schools,  hospltaU,  etc.)  it  could 
provide.  In  addition  to  Interim  financing  for 
design  and  construction,  a  five  percent  over- 
ride Incentive  grant  to  certain  Federal 
grants-in-aid;  and,  where  necessary,  defini- 
tive loans  for  permanent  financing  eeciued 
by  a  lease  agreement. 

(h)  There  would  be  a  20%  supplementary 
grant  for  unrestricted  purposes  relating  to 
programmed  activities. 

(1)  The  standards  that  would  be  applied 
for  property  acquisitions  such  as  conditions, 
location  and  present  use  would  be  the  same 
as  currently  set  forth  in  Title  I,  as  amended 
and  In  Title  VII  of  the  1970  Housing  Act. 

(J)  A  local  development  corporation  would 
be  an  eligible  agency  to  undertake  federally- 
assisted  community  development  program 
activities,  and  could  be  so  utilized  by  a  local- 
ity. To  be  eligible  to  contract  for  such  ac- 
tivity under  a  local  CDP,  a  local  development 
corporation  should  be  able  to :  accept  grants, 
gifts,  and  donations;  make  loans;  Issue  stock; 
borrow  funds;  donate  and  dedicate  land  and 
improvements  for  public  purposes:  acquire 
property  for  development,  redevelopment,  re- 
habilitation, preservation,  and  conservation 
In  accordance  with  a  publicly-adopted  plan; 
construct,  repair  or  Improve  public  facilities 
and  Improvements;  construct  or  Improve  for 
Industrial,  commercial  or  residential  pupoeee 
and  hold  or  sell  same  for  public  or  private 
use. 

(k)  The  provision  of  supplementary  serv- 
ices and  fiinctlons  necessary  to  successful 
operation  of  the  CDP,  such  as  health,  educa- 
tion and  training  activities  and  day  care 
centers  for  which  there  are  no  Federal  pro- 
grams available. 

(1)   Direct  loans  and  grants  for  the  con- 
servation, preservation,  and  rehabilitation  of 
other  proi>ertlee,  as  in  the  present  312  and 
115  program. 
6.  Administrative  Action: 

(a)  NHC  recommends  the  foUowlng  ad- 
mlnlBtratlve  actions  in  the  Neighborhood 
Development  Program: 

(1)  It  should  be  flexibly  administered, 
particularly  as  regards  the  requirements  for 
actions  on  plans  for  areas  larger  than  those 
proposed  for  the  action  year. 

(2)  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  de- 
velop administrative  guidelines  which  will 
permit  the  program  to  function  smoothly 
under  existing  state  renewal  enabling  legis- 
lation. 

(3)  The  localities  should  have  the  option 
(without  such  action  being  prejudicial  to 
their  present  or  future  programs)  to  employ 
the  Neighborhood  Development  Program  as 
the  means  of  carrying  out  Title  I  activities, 
including  the  conversion  of  conventional  Ti- 
tle I  projects  to  the  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Program. 

(b)  NHC  recommends.  In  thoee  cases  of 
condemnation  of  real  property  and  when  a 
deterioration  has  taken  place  through  no 
fault  of  the  owner,  that  an  effort  be  made 
to  predicate  the  compensation  of  the  prop- 
erty  on  the  fair  market  value  before  the  de- 
terioration. If  legislation  is  needed  to  in- 
sure that  equitable  compensation  Is  made  in 
such  cases,  NHC  recommends  that  appro- 
priate legislative  measures  be  taken. 

(c)  Cities  whose  population  dropped  below 
50,000  in  the  1970  census  should  be  eligible 
for  federal  grants  of  ^,  rather  than  being 
limited  to  the  %  grant  which  was  previously 
applicable  to  them  based  on  the  1960  cen- 
sus. We  believe  this  can  be  done  through 
administrative  action,  but  NHC  recommends 
legislation  if  It  is  necessary. 
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CHAPTB  H.  MOOXl,  CITIAB 

7.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 

1.  Objective.  NHC  reafllmu  lU  endorse- 
ment of  tbe  model  cltM  program  to  Uttnch 
loc&l  programa  for  the  upgrading  of  Sitlre 
nelghborhooda.  Thla  Is  done  tlirough  the 
concentrated  and  coordinated  uie  of  all  avail- 
able Federal  aids  and  local  private  and  gov- 
ernmental reeouroee,  including  the  mpple- 
mentary  Federal  grants  for  such  model  cit- 
ies. We  urge  acceleration  In  the  dlsbiirae- 
ment  and  release  of  funds  under  the  present 
program. 

2.  AuthorizatUma  in  the  1968  and  1969 
Bouaing  Act*. 

(a)  The  Housing  Act  of  1968  provided  for 
(1)  an  Increased  authorization  of  $t  bU- 
IKm  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  supplemental 
grants  and  (2)  $12  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969  for  grants  to  plan  model  cities  programs. 
Any  amounts  authorised,  but  not  appro- 
priated, oould  be  xised  for  any  svicoebdlng 
fiscal  year  conunenclng  prior  to  July  l,ll971. 

(b)  The  1969  Act  amended  Section  lIKb) 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  (with  a  oon|orm- 
Ing  amendment  in  Section  111(c))  t9  au- 
thorize an  additional  »600  million  In  ^ant 
authority  for  model  cities  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971. 

(c)  The  1969  Act  amended  Section  Itl(b) 
of  the  1966  Act  to  require  that  (for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  and  thereafter)  10  percent  o(  any 
appropriations  for  Model  Cities  supplemental 
grants  be  used  in  cities  of  less  than  140,000 
population  and  to  permit  such  use  without 
regard  to  the  statutory  formiila  fi^n^  the 
maximum  Federal  amount  payable  to  any 
city  at  80%  of  the  aggregate  required ,  non- 
Federal  contributions  In  connection  with  aU 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  whlcD  are 
carried  out  as  part  of  the  Model  Cltle*  pro- 
gram. 

(d)  The  1969  Act  amended  Section  Lll(c) 
of  the  1966  Act  to  provide  that  amounts  au- 
thorized but  not  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  coxild  be  appropriated  for  any  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  commencing  prior  to  JtUy  1, 
1971. 

3.  Avthorizationa  in  Appropriation  Afta. 

(a)  Of  the  $400  million  authorized  for  sup- 
plemented grants  to  model  cities  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  $200  million  was  appropriated.  For  fiscal 
year  1969,  there  was  an  authorization  of  $500 
million  tor  supplemented  grants  but  the 
amount  appropriated  was  $312.5  mlllioti.  For 
fiscal  year  1970,  $575  million  has  been  ap- 
propriated Instead  of  the  $1  bllliot  au- 
thorized by  the  1968  Act.  Of  the  $600  nlilllon 
authorized  by  the  1969  Act  for  fiscal  1971, 
the  President  requested  $575  million,  which 
was  included  in  the  appropriation  a^t  for 
fiscal  1971. 

(b)  Of  the  $12  mUllon  authorized  tot  fiscal 
year  1967  for  grants  to  plan  model  cltltt  pro- 
grams, there  was  an  appropriation  ^f  $11 
million.  For  fiscal  year  1968  there  was  $n  ap- 
propriation of  the  $12  million  which  was  au- 
thorized for  such  planning  grants.  No  $ppro- 
priatlon  has  been  made  of  the  $12  mlUlon 
of  planning  grants  authorized  for  fisc$l  year 
1969  or  1970. 

4.  Amendments  in  Hotising  and  Urb$n  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970. 

(a)  Authorization  for  Model  Citlet  Pro- 
grams. The  1970  Act  amends  Section  111  of 
the  Demonstration  Cltlea  and  MetroiK>lltan 
Development  Act  of  1066  to  authorUe  new 
appropriations  of  $200  million  during  fiscal 
year  1972  for  the  Model  Cltlea  Program;  ex- 
tends the  availability  period  for  unexpended 
funds  to  July  1,  1972;  and  elimlnatos  ad- 
ministrative expenses  from  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  luider  Section  111  of  the 


II.  Becommendations 

1.  Urgent  Need  To  Continue  Prograpi.  The 

Budget   Message   contemplates  phasiag  out 

the  model  cities  program  and  consolidating  it 
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with  three  other  categorical  grant  programs 
Into  a  new  community  development  grant 
program.  For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  Chap- 
ter E,  NHC  opposes  this  plan  to  phase  out 
the  model  cities  and  other  categorical  grant 
programs.  However,  we  are  In  agreement  with 
the  principle  that  all  Federal  grants  in  aid  of 
the  model  cities  program  should  be  made 
available  for  \ise  by  local  governments  with- 
out Federal  accoimtablllty  or  program  super- 
vision, except  for  (1)  compliance  with  non- 
discrimination obligations  and  (2)  the  use 
of  funds  for  the  specific  purpose  of  the  grant. 

Originally  the  Administration's  budget 
contemplated  the  obligation  of  only  $375  mil- 
lion of  the  $575  million  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal 1971.  Under  this  budget.  $157  million  of 
the  unspent  funds  would  have  lapsed  on  June 
30,  1971.  However,  since  the  budget  was  pub- 
lished, the  Administration  has  smnounced 
the  release  of  $148  million  of  Impoimded 
model  cities  funds  In  fiscal  1971  and  $288 
million  in  fiscal  1972.  Even  at  this  rate,  a 
total  of  $296  million  of  model  cities  funds 
would  be  withheld  by  June  30,  1972. 

NHC  strongly  opposes  action  to  phase  out 
the  model  cities  program  and  allow  these 
authorizations  to  lapse.  All  of  these  funds  are 
urgently  needed.  Almost  150  cities  are  partic- 
ipating in  this  program  and  other  cities  have 
applications  pending.  The  model  cities  pro- 
gram meets  a  critical  need.  It  permits  the 
creation  of  a  comprehensive  plan  by  a  local- 
ity for  the  total  social,  economic  and  physical 
development  of  a  specified  section  of  the 
community.  The  comprehensive  planning 
component  of  the  model  cities  program 
should  not  be  separated  from  program  im- 
plementation. 

2.  Increase  in  Legislative  Authorizations. 
NHC  recommends  a  legislative  increase  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  model  cities  program 
for  a  6-year  period  as  follows:  (a)  addi- 
tional supplemental  grants  at  the  rate  of 
$1.5  bllUon  a  year;  and  (b)  additional  model 
cities  planning  funds  at  the  rate  of  $50  mil- 
lion a  year.  We  further  recommend  that 
there  be  advance  appropriations  for  each 
fiscal  year,  besides  the  current  one.  to  give 
cities  more  lead  time  for  their  planning  and 
development  of  model  city  programs.  While 
we  are  pleased  to  note  the  significant  In- 
crease In  cities  now  participating  in  the 
model  cities  program  we  urge  that  the  fore- 
going recommendation  be  adopted  to  enable 
participation  by  all  qualified  cities  and  coun- 
ties which  apply;  also,  to  enable  participating 
cities  and  counties  to  obtain  the  additional 
funds  which  they  require. 

3.  Other  Legislative  Amendments.  The 
model  cities  program  cannot  achieve  Its  goals 
and  provide  necessary  ho\i6lng  unless  there 
are  Increased  authorizations  and  progrtima— 
as  recommended  elsewhere  In  this  report — 
as  follows: 

(a)  To  expand   urban    renewal   activities. 

(b)  To  Increase  the  supply  of  adequate 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  In  the 
model  cities.  Such  housing  should  not  be 
limited  to  what  will  be  developed  in  the 
model  neighborhood  eirea  or  the  city  Itself. 
New  housing  and  related  community  facili- 
ties should  be  develo|>ed  extensively  on  va- 
cant land  or  other  sites  not  involving  sub- 
stantial residential  displacement. 

(c)  To  Increase  Federal  grant  funds  for 
water,  sewer,  and  neighborhood  facilities, 
and  for  open-space  and  urban  beautlficatlon. 

(d)  To  Increase  Federal  grant  funds  for 
all  other  programs  Involved  In  model  city 
areas.  Including  those  dealing  with  health, 
education,  welfare,  mass  transportation, 
training  and  other  purposes  relating  to  urban 
affairs;  also,  to  specifically  designate  such 
categorical  funds  for  these  purposes  to  be 
available  for  model  cities. 

4.  Other  recommendations.  To  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  program,  full  coordination 
Is  required  between  HUD — and  all  of  Its  par- 
ticipating constituents — and  all  of  the  other 
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Departments  of  the  Federal  Government  who 
participate  In  the  model  cities  program;  also 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  local 
governments.  Each  must  effectively  use  all 
of  Its  powers  and  available  funds  In  doing  its 
share  of  the  total  job.  NHC  recommends 
Presidential  action  and  direction  to  assure 
that  all  participating  Departments  of  the 
Federal  Oovertunent  fulfill  their  responsi- 
bilities under  the  programs  for  model  cities 
and  urban  affairs,  including  (a)  effective 
coordination  and  cooperation  between  them 
and  (b)  the  priority  handling  of  applica- 
tions for  assistance  filed  with  the  various 
Federal  Departments  by  model  cities. 

CHAPTKR    I.    HOMrOWNDtSHn*    FKOGRAM    UNDBX 
SECTION    23S 

/.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 

1.  Objectives.  Section  285  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  to  enable  lower  Income  fam- 
ilies to  acquire  individual  or  cooperative 
homeownershlp.  This  law  responds  to  the 
urgent  desire  for  homeownershlp  among  low- 
er Income  families  who  want  the  pride  of 
owning  their  own  home  and  the  greater  sense 
of  security  and  dignity  which  it  affords.  Indi- 
vidual and  cooperative  ownership  provides 
benefits  not  only  to  the  owner,  but  to  the 
community  as  well.  Such  owners  take  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  and  improving  their 
homes.  They  acquire  a  stake  In  the  commu- 
nity and  participate  in  Its  affairs.  The  restilt 
Is  a  more  stable  and  wholesome  living  en- 
vironment in  which  to  rear  children. 

2.  Authorizations  in  the  Housing  Acts  of 
1968  and  1969. 

(a)  HUD  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts to  make  periodic  payments  to  lenders 
who  mtike  FHA-lnsured  home  mortgage  loans 
to  lower  income  families.  The  payments  will 
be  in  an  amount  necessary  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  20  percent  of  the  family's 
monthly  income  and  the  required  monthly 
payment  under  the  mortgage  for  principal, 
Interest,  taxes.  Insurance,  and  mortgage  in- 
surance premium.  In  no  case,  however,  can 
payment  under  the  mortgage  exceed  the  dif- 
ference between  (1)  the  required  payment 
under  the  mortgage  for  principal.  Interest, 
and  mortgage  insurance  premium  and  (11) 
the  payment  that  would  be  required  for 
principal  and  Interest  if  the  mortgage  bore 
an  Interest  rate  of  1  percent.  The  amount 
of  the  payment  on  each  mortgage  will  vary 
according  to  the  Income  of  the  homeowner. 
The  family's  income  Is  required  to  be  recerti- 
fied at  least  every  2  years  and  appropriate 
adjustments  made  In  the  assistance  payment 
to  reflect  any  changes. 

(b)  The  assistance  payment  Is  available 
for  a  ptirchaser  having  an  Income  at  the 
time  of  his  initial  occupancy,  not  In  excess 
of  135%  of  the  maximiun  Income  limits  that 
can  be  established  In  the  area  for  initial  oc- 
cupancy In  public  housing.  However,  up  to 
20  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  In  ap- 
propriation acts  for  the  program  can  be  used 
to  assist  families  with  Incomes  above  these 
limits  but  which  are  not  In  excess  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  Income  limits  for  occupancy  In  a 
section  221(d)  (3)  below-market  Interest  rate 
housing  project. 

(c)  In  calculating  the  Income  of  the  home- 
owner for  the  purpose  of  determining  eli- 
gibility as  well  as  the  amount  on  which  the 
20  percent  computation  will  be  made,  there 
will  be  deducted  $300  for  each  minor  child 
who  is  a  member  of  the  homeowner's  immedi- 
ate family  and  living  with  him.  Also,  Income 
of  minors  will  not  be  Included  In  the  home- 
owner's Income  for  this  computation.  By 
administrative  action  pursuant  to  recom- 
mendations in  the  Senate  Committee  Report, 
there  Is  a  deduction  of  6%  of  gross  Income  to 
cover  payroll  deductions  for  social  security 
taxes  and  compulsory  pension  funds. 

(d)  The  amount  of  a  home  mortgage  can- 
not exceed  $18,000  ($21,000  in  bi8l»  c?« 
areas).  These  limits  are  Increased  to  $21,000 
(except  that  It  may  be  $24,000  in  high  cost 
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^Mas)  for  families  with  five  or  more  mem- 
bers The  same  limits  apply  as  an  average  to 
the  blanket  mortgage  of  a  cooperative.' 

(e)  On  individual  ownership  of  single 
famUy  homes,  the  maximum  downpayment 
U  $200  for  families  with  Incomes  up  to  135 
oercent  of  the  maximum  Income  limits  that 
CM!  be  established  in  the  area  for  Initial  oc- 
cupancy in  public  housing  and  3  percent  of 
appraisal  value  In  other  cases. 

(f)  HUD  is  authorized  to  provide  budget, 
debt  management,  and  related  counseling 
services  to  homeowners  who  purchase  homes 
under  the  program. 

(g)  The  housing,  with  a  few  limited  ex- 
ceptions, must  be  new  or  substantially  re- 
liabUltated  housing,  except  that  up  to  30 
percent  of  the  amount  of  contracts  author- 
iMd  to  be  made  before  July  1,  1971  can  apply 
to  existing  housing.'  • 

(h)  The  aggregate  amount  of  contracts  to 
make  payments  cannot  exceed  amounts  ap- 
proved In  appropriation  acts.  The  payments 
pursuant  to  the  contracts  cannot  exceed  $75 
million  per  annum  prior  to  Jxily  1,  1969.  This 
amovmt  was  Increased  by  $126  million  on 
July  1,  1969,«  by  $125  million  on  July  1,  1970. 
and  by  $170  million  on  JvUy  1,  1971.'  » 

(1)  The  221(h)  program — with  a  new  limit 
of  $50  million — Is  changed  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  reduce  the  Interest  rate  on  a  home 
purchaser's  mortgage  under  the  program  to 
as  low  as  1  percent  where  the  purchaser's 
Income  Justifies,  with  periodic  adjustments 
between  1  and  3  percent  to  refiect  changes 
m  the  homeowner's  Income.  Under  this  pro- 
gram nonprofit  mortgagors  purchase  and 
rehabilitate  housing  with  financing  under 
PHA  Insured  mortgages  and  resell  it  to  low- 
Income  families. 

(j)  Section  235(c)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  now  authorizes  homeownershlp  assistance 
payments  for  home  purchasers  who  assume 
mortgages  and  who  are  otherwise  eligible." 
Section  235(b)  (2)  of  the  act  now  aUows 
subsequent  eligible  purchasers  of  cooperative 
units  to  get  the  benefit  of  homeownershlp 
assistance  payments  which  were  previously 
limited  to  the  initial  two  purchasers  of  a 
cooperative  \inlt.' 

3.  Authorization  in  AppropHation  Acts.  Of 
the  $75  million  authorized  under  Section  236 
for  Interest- assistance  contracts  prior  to  July 
1,  1969,  $70  mllUon  of  the  contract  authority 
has  been  embodied  in  appropriation  acts.  Of 
the  $100  million  authorized  In  the  1968  Act — 
this  authorization  was  Increased  to  $125  mil- 
lion In  the  1969  Housing  Act — for  fiscal  1970, 
$90  million  was  appropriated.  The  supple- 
mental appropriation  Act  of  1970  contained 
$36  million  of  contract  authority.  The  ap- 
propriation act  for  fiscal  year  1971  contains 
$130  million  of  contract  authority. 

4.  Amendments  in  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Bill  0/  1970. 

(a)  Extension  of  Programs.  The  1970  Hous- 
ing Act  extends  235  program  authority  until 
October  1.1972. 

(b)  The  1970  Housing  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  compensate  the  lower  Income 
purchasers  of  existing  homes  under  Section 
236  for  serioiis  structural  or  latent  defects 
In  the  homes  which  the  FHA  appraiser  should 
have  recognized  If  properly  performing  his 
duties.  The  defects  must  be  reported  within 
one  year  of  the  sale. 

(c)  Interest  Subsidy  AuthorUuttion.  The 
1970  Act  amends  section  236(h)(1)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  Increase,  from  $126 
million  to  $160  million  as  of  July  1,  1970  and 
tram  $170  mUUon  to  $200  mlUlon  on  July  1, 
1971,  the  aggregate  amount  at  the  contracts 
which  may  be  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary 


>  Amended  in  1969  Housing  Act. 

» Amended  In  1969  Housing  Act. 

'  Amended  In  1970  Housing  Act  as  described 
in  paragraph  4(d)  below. 

•  Amended  in  1970  Housing  Act  as  described 
In  paragraph  4(c)  below. 
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to  make  periodic  homeownersh^  aaalstanoe 
payments.  It  also  clarifies  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  enter  into  contracts  for  asststanoe 
payments  in  an  outstanding  amount  at  any 
one  time  not  In  excess  of  the  amout  ap- 
proved In  appropriation  Acts. 

(d)  Assistance  Payments  with  Respect  to 
Existing  Dwellings  under  Section  235.  The 
1970  Act  amends  section  236(h)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  provide  that  up  to  30 
percent  of  the  total  amount  ot  contracts  of 
homeovmership  assUtance  payments  author- 
ized to  be  made  by  appropriation  Acta 
through  fiscal  year  1972  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  nonrehabiUtated  existing  dweU- 
Ings  or  dwelling  units  in  existing  projects. 
It  also  provides  that  at  least  ten  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  contracts  for  assistance 
paymenU  authorized  to  be  made  by  appro- 
priation Acts  after  June  30,  1971  shall  be 
available  for  use  only  with  respect  to  re- 
habilitated dwellings. 

(e)  The  Senate  and  House  Committee  re- 
ports contain  language  which  supports  a 
change  In  the  administration  of  contract 
authority  xinder  Section  235.  NHC  agrees 
with  the  Commltteee  that  the  manner  in 
which  HUD  determines  the  amount  to  be 
charged  against  ttie  contract  authority  when 
a  contract  is  made  has  resulted  In  an  over- 
utilization  of  this  contract  authority  and, 
therefore,  a  decrease  in  the  number  ot  fam- 
Ulee  that  can  be  assisted.  This  Is  caused  by 
charging  against  the  authorizations  for  each 
assisted  home  owner  an  amount  equal  to  the 
full  statutory  subsidy  necessary  for  the  mort- 
gage, even  though  the  assisted  family  at 
the  time  It  purchases  the  home  will  not  re- 
ceive the  full  Bubeldy.  This  has  the  effect  of 
decreasing  significantly  the  number  ot  unite 
for  lower  Income  fanallles  that  can  toe  fi- 
nanced under  the  program. 

(f)  Assistance  under  Section  235  Program 
for  Cooperative  Projects  Financed  Under 
Certain  State  or  Local  Programs.  The  1970 
Act  amends  section  286(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  permit  homeownershlp  as- 
sistance payments  to  be  made  on  behalf  of 
lower  Income  members  of  cooperative  hous- 
ing projects  financed  with  aid  under  a  State 
or  local  program  which  are  approved  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  completion  of  con- 
struction or  substantial  rehabilitation;  this 
authority  Is  comparable  to  similar  authority 
contained  in  section  236  with  respect  to 
rental  projects  financed  under  State  or  local 
progruoB. 

//.  Becommendations  relating  to 
present  235  program 

1.  Additional  Authorizations  in  Appropria- 
tion Acts.  President  Nixon's  budget  message 
for  fiscal  year  1972  did  not  request  full  fund- 
ing for  the  Section  335  program.  In  aplte  of 
the  tremendous  backlog  of  applications.  The 
budget  requested  $176  million  of  contract 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1972  against  Con- 
gressional authorizations  of  $200  mllUon.  In 
addition  there  was  no  request  for  $25  million 
of  supplemental  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  NHC  strongly  recommends  that  a  re- 
quest be  made  Immediately  for  $25  million 
of  supplemental  funding  and  that  the  full 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1972  be  re- 
quested and  appropriated. 

We  further  recommend  advance  author- 
izations In  appropriation  acts  to  cover  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  besides  the  current 
one.  to  tdlow  more  lead  time  for  the  plan- 
ning and  Initiation  of  homeownershlp  i»o- 
greons  for  lower  Income  families. 

2.  Increase  in  Legislative  Authorizations. 

Currently  there  are  no  authorizations  be- 
yond fiscal  year  1972  for  Section  235.  There- 
fore NHC  recommends  Increasing  the  legisla- 
tive authorizations  for  totereart  assistance 
contracts  under  Section  336  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  JiUy  1,  1971  (for  fiscal  1972)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $260  million; 
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On  July  1,  1972  (for  fi«5al  1978)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $250  million; 

On  July  1.  1973  (for  fiscal  1974)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $300  mllUon; 

On  July  1,  1974  (for  fiscal  197S)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $326  million: 

On  July  1,  1975  (for  fiscal  1976)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $350  million. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  authoriza- 
tions, NHC  recommends  a  separate  and  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $50  million  for  each 
of  the  five  fiscal  years  beginning  with  1973 
to  provide  Interest  assistance  for  projects 
financed  or  assisted  by  sUte  agencies. 

3.  Other  Legislaticve  Amendments.  NHC 
makes  the  following  recommendations  for 
other  legislative  amendments: 

(a)  Under  Chapter  D,  we  recommend  a 
number  of  amendments  to  the  proposed  new 
Section  402  which  would  replace  Section  236 
If  the  Administration's  Housing  Bill  Is  en- 
acted. If  that  bin  Is  not  enacted  and  Section 
335  continues,  we  recommend  the  following 
amendments  to  Section  235  which  i4>pear  in 
Chapter  D: 

(1)  Substitute  the  new  proposed  formula 
in  paragraph  2  of  Chap.  D  in  with  respect 
to  eligible  deductions  In  computing  family 
income,  so  that  the  criteria  \inder  Section 
236  would  be  the  same  as  tJioee  esUbllshed 
for  public  hoxising  xmder  the  1970  Housing 
Act. 

(2)  Substitute  the  new  proposed  formula 
In  paragrt^h  3  of  Chap.  D  III  so  that  the 
homeowner  would  be  required  to  spend  20% 
of  his  Income  for  housing  expenses  including 
mortgages  payments,  utilltiee,  maintenance 
and  repairs. 

(3)  Substitute  the  new  proposed  formula 
m  paragraph  4  of  Chap.  D  HI  with  respect  to 
income  limits. 

(4)  Substitute  the  new  propoeed  formula 
In  paragraph  5  of  Chap.  D  in  which  would 
provide  varying  amounts  of  subsidies  for 
different  Income  groups  and  which  would 
achieve  economic  Integration  in  a  subdlvlson 
containing  housing  assisted  under  Section 
235. 

(b)  The  widely  recognized  Increases  in  the 
costs  of  housing  make  It  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult— and  In  some  areas  Impossible — to  pro- 
vide housing  for  the  lower  Income  group  In- 
tended to  be  served  under  Section  388.  To 
enable  the  program  to  reach  this  lower  In- 
come group,  NHC  rooommends  that  Interest 
assistance  be  Increased  for  thoee  families  who 
need  It  by  reducing  the  payment  of  such 
families  to  the  amount  that  covers  only  the 
principal  payments  on  the  mortgage  with- 
out any  interest.  For  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  Interest,  they  would  pay  at  a  rate 
which  they  could  afford  ranging  from  0% 
to  the  market  rate. 

(c)  As  a  result  of  Increases  In  housing  con- 
struction and  operating  costs,  there  are  more 
people  who  are  now  unable  to  obtain  decent 
housing  without  Federal  assistance.  To  en- 
able the  286  program  to  reach  these  families 
and  to  achieve  economic  Integration,  It  Is 
necessary  to  eliminate  Income  limits  and  thus 
avoid  creating  gaps  and  areas  of  unmet 
need  in  the  housing  program.  Housing  assist- 
ance subsidies  should  be  based  on  the 
amount  needed  after  the  occttpant  pays  the 
required  percentage  of  his  Income.  If  Con- 
gress decides  that  income  limits  are  necessary 
to  continue  this  program  and  obtain  funding 
for  it.  we  recommend  the  revised  income  limit 
formula  described  in  paragraph  HI  3(a)  (31 
of  this  chapter. 

(d)  NHC  recommends  an  amendnaent 
which  would  Increase  the  maximum  mort- 
gage limits  under  Section  236  up  to  46  per- 
cent in  high  coet  areas.  Tb*  20%  increase 
In  maximum  mortgage  limits  in  the  1969 
Act  Is  not  adequate  to  allow  construction 
of  Section  236  housing  In  high  coet  urban 


(e)  NHC  recommends  an  amendment  to 
provide  supplemental  funds  for  projects  fi- 
nanced under  235  so  that  they  can  pay  full 
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taxes  or  tax  equivalents,  rather  than  b^lng 
dependent  In  some  cases  upon  tax  abete- 
ments  which  the  cities  cannot  afford.  B^re- 
over.  special  federal  graints  should  be  au- 
thorized to  offset  the  impact  of  locating '  low 
and  moderate  income  bousing  in  suburtwn 
and  other  areas  where  costs  must  be  incur- 
red for  education,  health  or  other  senttces 
to  the  extent  they  cannot  be  met  from  Col- 
lections of  full  taxes  on  the  property,  auch 
federal  grants  would  provide  an  incentive 
and  inducement  to  suburban  and  other  ccm- 
munltlee  to  accept  low  and  moderate  lnct)me 
housing  since  It  would  not  Impose  an  addi- 
tional financial  burden  on  the  communltji. 

(f )  NHC  recommends  a  separate  and  a<!dl- 
ttonal  authorization  for  state  agencies  ad- 
ministering hoxialng  prograims  using  Section 
236  funds  In  the  amount  of  t60  million  for 
each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years.  This  au- 
thorleatton  should  be  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thorisations recommended  below.  To  meet 
the  accumulated  backlog  of  applications  for 
such  335  assistance  filed  In  the  HTTD  offices, 
the  full  amount  of  regular  authortzatlone  of 
236  funds  should  be  promptly  allocated  to 
HTTD  ofllceg  and  there  should  be  no  wttb- 
holdlngs  in  Washington  for  programs  of  State 
agencies.  TTtese  should  be  covered  by  the 
special  additional  authmlEatlon  of  236  funds 
which  we  recommend  for  use  on  projecta  fi- 
nanced or  assisted  through  state  and  other 
public  agencies. 

CHAPTZS   J.    aZMTAL    AKD    COOPKXATIVX   PBOClLAM 
TTTnjR   SECTION    338 

/.  Summary  of  existing  legiaUition 
1.  Objectives.  Section  236  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  to  enable  lower  Income  fam- 
ilies to  get  rental  housing  or  coopenutlve 
homeownerahlp.  This  program  Is  providing 
bousing  for  families  with  inoomea  too  lUgh 
to  qualify  for  public  housing  but  too  low  to 
afford  decent  housing  that  could  be  prodqced 
in  the  private  market.  A  tremendous  un|net 
need  exists  for  housing  to  serve  moderate 
Income  families  who  cannot  afford  standard 
private  housing  without  federal  aaslstaiice. 
There  Is  a  long  accumulated  backlog  of  un- 
filled requests  to  serve  this  income  group  and 
applications  for  additional  projects  total  over 
•300  million.  Unlike  Section  221(d)  (3),  the 
capital  flnanclng  under  Section  236 — as  ^vell 
as  SecUon  236 — is  shifted  to  the  private  mar- 
ket where  the  mortgage  loans  must  be  ob- 
tained at  market  Interest  rates.  Federal  as- 
ststance  payments  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  market  rate  of  interest  and  1% 
depending  upon  Income. 

One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  mad«  by 
this  country  to  provide  housing  for  low  ^nd 
moderate  Income  families  was  the  Section 
221(d)(3)  program  providing  financing  at 
a  3%  below- market  Interest  rate  (Blic^) 
for  rental  and  cooperative  housing.  Since 
starting  In  1661,  this  program  became  widely 
known  and  accepted  as  an  effective  wa5t  to 
produce  low  and  moderate  income  housing. 
However.  Just  as  the  Section  221(d)0) 
BMXR  program  was  reaching  its  great««t 
efficacy  In  1968.  HtTD  abruptly  cut  off  futids 
and  asked  private  sponsors  to  switch  to  the 
Section  236  Interest  assistance  program.  The 
231  (d)(3)  program  served  many  moderate 
Income  people  who  will  not  be  eligible  for 
interest  assistance  under  236.  so  there  ^  a 
continuing  need  for  It. 

2.  Authorizations  in  the  Housing  ActM  of 
1963  and  1969, 

(a)  Section  236  assistance  la  In  the  form 
of  periodic  payments  to  the  mortgagee,  fi- 
panclng  the  housing  to  reduce  the  mcfftta- 
gor's  interest  costs  on  a  market  rate  rfA- 
Inaxired  project  mortgage. 

(b)  The  interest  assistance  payments  re- 
duce payments  on  the  project  mortgage  from 
that  required  for  principal,  interest,  $nd 
mortgage  Insurance  premium  on  a  ma^et 
rate  mortgage  to  that  required  for  prlnc%>al 
and  Interest  on  a  naortgage  bearing  an  Inler- 
est  rate  of  1  percent.  , 

(c)  Tbt  Interest  assistance  payments  re- 
duce rental  or  occupancy  charges  to  a  basic 
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charge.  A  tenant  or  cooperative  member  will 
either  pay  (1)  the  basic  charge  or  (2)  such 
greater  amount  as  represents  26  percent  of 
income  for  total  housing  expense,  but  not 
In  excess  of  tbe  charges  which  would  be 
necessary  without  any  interest  assistance 
payments.  Incomes  of  tenants  or  cooperative 
members  wlU  be  reexamined  at  least  every  2 
years  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  charges. 
Rental  or  occupancy  charges  collected  in 
excess  of  the  basic  charges  are  to  be  returned 
to  HUU  for  deposit  In  a  revolving  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  making  other  interest  assist- 
ance payments. 

(d)  Tenants  or  cooperative  members  of 
these  projects  who  pay  less  than  the  fair 
market  rental  charge  for  their  units  will  gen- 
erally have  Incomes,  at  tbe  time  of  their 
initial  occupancy,  not  in  excess  of  135  percent 
of  the  maximum  income  limits  that  can  be 
established  in  the  area  for  initial  occupancy 
in  public  housing  dwellings.  However,  up  to 
20  percent  of  the  contract  funds  authorized 
In  appropriation  acts  may  be  made  available 
for  projects  in  which  some  or  all  of  the  units 
will  be  occupied,  at  the  time  of  the  initial 
occupancy,  by  tenants  or  cooperative  mem- 
bers whose  incomes  exceed  tbe  above  limit 
but  do  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  income 
limits  for  occupancy  of  Section  221(d)(3) 
below-market-lnterest-rate   bousing. 

(e)  In  determining  Income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eUgiblllty  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
rent  or  occupancy  charges  to  be  paid,  a  $300 
deduction  Is  permitted  for  each  minor  per- 
son In  tbe  family  and  any  Income  of  such 
minor  Is  not  counted.  By  administrative  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  recommendations  in  the 
Senate  Committee  Report,  there  Is  a  deduc- 
tion of  6%  of  gross  Income  to  cover  payroll 
deductions  for  social  security  taxes  and  com- 
pulsory pension  funds. 

(f)  To  qualify  for  mortgage  insurance 
under  the  new  program,  a  mortgagor  must  be 
a  nonprofit  organization,  a  cooperative,  or  a 
limited  dividend  entity  of  the  types  per- 
mitted under  tbe  section  221(d)  (8)  bousing 
program.  The  mortgage  '.imitations  with  re- 
spect to  maximum  mortgage  amount  are  tbe 
same  as  for  mortgagee  insured  under  the 
221(d)(3)  program.  Interest  assistance  pay- 
ments can  also  be  made  with  respect  to 
State-aided  housing  projects  approved  for 
receiving  tbe  benefits  of  the  program  prior 
to  completion  of  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  projects. 

(g)  Contracts  for  assistance  payments  are 
authorized,  subject  to  approval  In  appropri- 
ation acts,  in  the  amoiint  of  $75  million  an- 
nually prior  to  July  l,  1969.  This  amount  Is 
Increased  by  $125  million  on  July  1,  1969,* 
by  $125  million  on  July  1,  1970,  and  by  $170 
oUlUon  on  July  1,  1971.*  ' 

(h)  A  project  financed  under  the  new  pro- 
gram  can  include  such  nondwelllng  facilities 
as  HUD  deems  adequate  and  appropriate  to 
serve  the  occupants  of  the  project  and  the 
surrounding  neighborhood,  as  long  as  the 
project  is  predominantly  residential  and  any 
nondwelllng  facilities  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  the  project.  Where  a 
project  Is  designed  primarily  for  occupancy 
for  their  use,  such  as  dining,  work,  recrea- 
tion, and  health  facilities. 

(1)  A  cooperative  or  private  nonprofit  cor- 
poration or  association  can  purchase  a  proj- 
ect from  a  limited  dividend  mortgagor  and 
finance  the  purcbase  with  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  the  program. 

(J)  Rent  Supplement  payments  may  be 
provided  for  tenants  in  projects  financed  un- 
der Section  236.  but  no  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  tbe  units  in  any  one  project  can  re- 
ceive rent  supplement  assistance.* 
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*  Amended  In  tbe  1969  Act. 

t  Amended  in  the  1970  Act  as  described  In 
paragraph  4(b)  below. 

'Amended  In  the  1969  Act  to  allow  up  to 
40  percent  In  cases  where  tbe  Secretary  de- 
termines that  there  Is  a  need  for  additional 
rent  supplement  units. 


(k)  Section  236(b)  of  the  National  Bous- 
ing Act  now  authorizes  interest  reduction 
payments  with  respect  to  part  of  a  mortgage 
on  a  rental  or  cooperative  hoxising  project 
financed  under  a  State  or  local  program.* 

(1)  Tbe  dollar  limits  for  mortgages  on 
multlfamlly  housing  Insured  under  Section 
236  and  221(d)(3)  have  been  increased  by 
16  percent.* 

3.  Authorization  in  Appropriation  Acta. 

Of  the  $75  million  authorized  under  Sec- 
tion 236  for  Interest-assistance  contracts 
prior  to  July  1.  1969,  $70  million  of  the  con- 
tract authority  has  been  embodied  In  ap- 
propriation acts.  Of  the  $100  million  author- 
ized in  the  1968  Act — this  authorization  was 
increased  to  $135  million  in  the  1969  Hous- 
ing Act — ^for  fiscal  year  1970,  $85  million  was 
approprlatxl.  The  supplemental  appropria- 
tion Act  of  1970  conuined  $35  million  of 
contract  authority.  The  appropriation  act 
for  fiscal  year  1971  contained  $135  million 
of  contract  authority. 

4.  Amendments  in  the  Housing  and  Vrban 
Development  Act  of  1970. 

(a)  Extension  of  program.  The  1970  Act 
extends  236  program  authority  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1972. 

(b)  Interest  Subsidy  Authorization.  The 
1970  Act  amends  Section  236(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  Increase,  from  $125 
million  to  $150  million  as  of  July  1.  1970  and 
from  $170  million  to  $200  million  on  July  1, 
1971,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  contracts 
which  may  be  entered  into  by  the  Secretary 
to  make  periodic  Interest  reduction  pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  owners  of  rental  housing 
projects  designed  for  occupancy  by  lower 
Income  families.  It  also  clarifies  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  enter  into  contracts  for  as- 
sistance payments  In  an  outstanding  amount 
at  any  one  time  not  in  excess  of  the  amount 
approved  in  appropriation  Acts. 

(c)  Inclusion  of  Certain  Costs  in  Section 
236  Projects.  The  1970  Act  amends  section 
236(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  au- 
thorize the  Secretary.  In  computing  the 
amount  of  rental  assistance  payments,  to 
treat  fees  and  charges  imposed  on  mortga- 
gors participating  in  State  or  locally  financed 
mortgage  lending  programs  In  the  same 
manner  eis  FHA  charged  mortgage  insurance 
premiums. 

(d)  Use  of  Certain  Housing  Facilities  Un- 
der Section  221  and.  Section  236  for  Class- 
room Purposes.  The  1970  Act  amends  sec- 
tions 221  and  236  of  tbe  National  Housing 
Act  to  authorize  the  use  of  available  facilities 
m  existing  section  221  and  236  rental  or 
cooi>eratlve  housing  projects  for  classroom 
purposes  where  public  schools  are  over- 
crowded due  In  part  to  the  project. 

(e)  Congregate  Housing  for  the  Displaced, 
Elderly  and  Handicapped.  The  1970  Act 
amends  section  221  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  insure 
mortgages  covering  rental  projects  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  displaced,  elderly,  or  handicapped 
persons,  which  may  contain  communltv 
kitchens,  cammon  dining  areas,  and  other 
shared  facilities. 

The  Act  also  amends  section  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  In- 
surance of  mortgages  under  that  section  cov- 
ering rental  projects  to  be  occupied  by  dis- 
placed, elderly  or  handicapped  persons 
which  need  not,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  contain  kitchen  facilities.  Up  to 
10  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  Interest  re- 
duction payments  contracted  to  be  made 
pursuant  to  appropriation  acts  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  such  projects. 
//.  Recommendations 

I.  Additional  Authorizations  in  Appro- 
priations Acts.  President  Nixon's  budget 
message  for  fiscal  year  1972  did  not  request 
fuU  funding  for  the  Section  236  program.  In 
spite  of  the  tremendous  backlog  of  apnll- 
caUons.  The  budget  requested  $175  million 
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at  contract  authority  for  fiscal  year  1973 
gainst  congressional  authorleations  of  $200 
^ion.  In  addition  there  was  no  request 
for  $25  million  of  supplemental  autborlza- 
tloas  for  fiscal  year  1971.  NHC  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  a  request  be  made  immediate- 
ly for  $25  million  of  supplemental  funding 
utd  that  the  full  authorizations  for  fiscal 
Mar   1972    be   requested    and    appropriated. 

We  further  recommend  advance  authori- 
zations in  appropriation  acts  to  cover  each 
Bucceeding  fiscal  year,  besides  the  current 
one.  to  allow  more  lead  time  for  the  plan- 
ning and  initiation  of  homeownerahlp  pro- 
grams for  lower  Income  families.  Currently 
tbere  are  no  authorlaatlons  beyond  fiscal 
year  1972  for  Section  236.  Therefore  NHC 
recommends  the  additional  legislation  au- 
thorization below. 

a.  iTicrease  in  Legislative  Authorizations. 
NEC  recommends  Increasing  the  legislative 
authorizations  for  interest  assistance  con- 
tracts under  Section  236  to  the  following: 

On  July  1.  1971  (for  fiscal  1972)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $360  million; 

On  July  1,  1073  (for  fiscal  1973)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $275  million; 

On  July  1,  1973  (for  fiscal  1974)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $300  million; 

On  July  1,  1974  (for  fiscal  1976)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $350  million; 

On  July  1,  1976  (for  fiscal  1976)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $400  million. 

In  addition  to  tbe  foregoing  authorisa- 
tions, NHC  recommends  a  separate  and  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $50  million  for  each 
of  the  five  fiscal  years  beginning  with  1972 
to  provide  Interest  assistance  for  projects 
financed  or  assisted  by  state  agencies. 

3.  Other  legislative  Amendments.  NHC 
makes  the  following  recommendations  for 
other   legislative   amendments: 

(B)  Under  Chapter  O,  we  recommend  a 
number  of  amendments  to  the  proposed  new 
Section  602  which  would  replace  Section  236 
If  the  Administration's  Housing  Bill  la  en- 
acted. If  that  bill  is  not  eiutcted  and  Section 
266  continues,  we  recommend  the  follow- 
ing amendments  to  Section  236  which  ap- 
pear In  Chapter  D: 

(1)  Substitute  the  new  proposed  formula 
in  paragraph  2  of  Chapter  D  III  with  respect 
to  eligible  deductions  In  computing  family 
Ineome,  so  that  tbe  criteria  under  Section 
286  would  be  tbe  same  as  those  established 
for  public  housing  under  the  1970  Hotialng 
Act. 

(2)  Substitute  the  new  proposed  formula 
in  paragraph  3  of  Chapter  D  III  so  that  the 
occupant  in  multlfamlly  housing  under  Sec- 
Uon  236  would  be  required  to  spend  30% 
at  his  Income  for  total  bousing  expenses. 

(3)  SulMtltute  tbe  new  proposed  formula 
In  paragraph  4  of  Chapter  D  III  with  respect 
to  Income  limits. 

(4)  Substitute  the  new  pros>osed  formula 
in  paragraph  5  of  Chapter  D  in  which  would 
provide  varying  amounts  of  subsidies  for 
different  income  groups  and  which  would 
Mhleve  economic  integration  in  a  bousing 
development  so  assisted  under  Section  236. 

(b)  NHC  recommends  that  Section  236  and 
Section  221(d)  (3)  should  be  amended  to  re- 
move the  10%  limit  on  the  number  of  units 
In  a  project  which  may  be  occupied  by  mod- 
erate-income Individuals  as  distinguished 
from  families.  All  moderate-income  Indi- 
viduals would  then  be  treated  in  the  same 
maimer  as  those  who  are  elderly  or  handl- 
cai^ied. 

(c)  Conditions  on  Grants  to  State  Housing 
Agisncles.  Currently  there  are  fourteen  states 
tbat  have  legislative  authority  to  operate 
■tencles  to  finance  low  and  moderate  in- 
come housing  through  the  sales  of  short- 
term  notes  and  long-term  bonds.  Twelve 
more  states  have  such  bills  In  some  stage  of 
development.  These  agencies  have  been  en- 
couraged by  HUD  because  they  can  provide 
lower  cost  mortgage  money  which  Is  obtained 
because  the  interest  Is  tax-exempt.  There - 
lore.  If  the  mortgage  is  placed  with  a  state 
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agency,  the  Section  236  Interest  subsidy 
money  will  generate  more  units  because  less 
interest  subsidy  is  necessary.  However.  NHC 
believes  that  tbe  operation  of  these  state 
agencies  should  adhere  to  uniform  standards 
and  forms  of  the  type  prescribed  by  FHA  if 
we  are  to  encourage  national  builders  in  the 
subsidized  programs  For  builders  currently 
doing  business  in  several  states,  tbe  prolif- 
eration of  diCemt  bousing  riiles  and  regula- 
tions will  be  an  Impediment  to  production 
of  low  and  moderate  income  housing.  There- 
fore, NHC  suggests  an  amendment  which 
would  require  state  agencies  in  tbe  admin- 
istration of  Section  236  funds  to  continue 
using  FHA  forms  and  standards  which  now 
Include  protections  for  the  consumer. 

(d)  NHC  recommends  a  separate  and  ad- 
ditional authorization  for  state  agencies  ad- 
ministering housing  programs  using  Section 
236  funds  in  tbe  amount  of  $50  million  for 
each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years.  This  au- 
thorization should  be  in  addition  to  the 
authorizations  reccHxmiended  below.  To  meet 
tbe  accumulated  backlog  of  applications  for 
such  286  assistance  filed  in  the  HUD  oflloee, 
the  full  amovrif  of  regular  authorizations  of 
236  funds  should  be  promptly  allocated  to 
HUD  offices  and  there  should  be  no  uHth- 
holdings  tn  Washington  for  programs  of 
State  agencies.  These  should  be  covered  by 
tbe  special  additional  authorization  o€  236 
funds  which  we  recommend  for  use  on  proj- 
ects financed  or  assisted  through  state  and 
other  public  agencies. 

4.  Admtnistrative  Actions.  NHC  makes  the 
following  recommendations  for  administra- 
tive actions : 

(a)  FHA  should  establish  cost  limits  which 
will  be  realistic  and  workable  in  high  cost 
areas,  including  both  high  and  low  rise  build- 
ings. This  is  necessary  to  assure  that  houaing 
under  288  can  be  constructed  within  tbe 
cities  in  closer  proximity  to  places  with  em- 
ployment and  public  transpwrtatlon. 

(b)  As  to  tbe  cost  of  periodic  Income  re- 
certlficatlons  of  occupants,  FBCA  should  pay 
these  costs  from  the  surcharges  collected 
from  over -Income  families.  At  present,  these 
costs  are  treated  as  a  project  expense  which 
results  in  an  additional  charge  to  occupants. 

(c)  From  the  beginning,  Congress  contem- 
plated that  20%  of  the  Section  286  funds 
would  be  available  for  "exception  income 
limit"  families.  The  Committee  reports  ex- 
prees  the  desire  that  HUD  administer  the 
236  program  in  a  manner  which  will  achieve 
the  Congressional  mandate  of  economic  Inte- 
gration. However,  some  of  the  HUD  offices 
have  declined  to  allow  exception  limit  fam- 
ilies to  be  accepted  because  they  are  er- 
roneously assuming  that  all  exception  limit 
authority  must  be  reserved  for  hlgh-ooet 
areas.  This  denies  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
economic  integration  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  vrtilch  do  not  require  higher  rates 
of  subsidy  and  higher  project  costs.  This 
defeats  the  Intention  of  the  law.  The  Admin- 
istration should  allow  families  to  be  accepted 
at  exception  limits  In  all  geographic  areas 
to  facilitate  the  general  achievement  of  eco- 
nomic integration  In  projects. 

(d)  While  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittee Reports  contained  language  direct- 
ing HUD  to  more  fiilly  utilize  contract  au- 
thority only  tn  Section  236  cases,  NHC  be- 
lieves that  HUD  should  take  similar  steps  in 
tbe  administration  of  Section  336  funds. 
There  should  be  a  periodic  reevaluation  of 
the  policy  of  charging  an  amoimt  equal  to 
the  fuU  subsidy  against  the  authorizations 
for  each  project.  If  it  Is  found  that  certain 
projects  have  not  fully  utilized  this  subsidy 
and  that  payments  are  being  made  to  HUD, 
some  of  this  money  should  be  reallocated 
to  generate  new  construction. 

CKAPTXB  X.  SPKCIAI.  MOBTOAGX  INSUBAMGE 
A8SISTAMCB  UNOXB  BMCTtOtt  IS7 

/.  Summitry  of  Existing  tegl$Uttion 
1.  Objectives.  Section  237  can  provide  help 
to  assure  adequate  housing  for  families  of 
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low  aiid  modwate  Inocune  who — because  at 
poor  credit  records,  irregiilar  income  or  sea- 
sonal employment — are  unable  to  meet  tbe 
credit  requirements  for  purchasing  single- 
family  homes  financed  by  a  mortgage  Insured 
under  Sections  203.  220,  321,  234,  or  235(J)  (4). 
This  help  Is  to  be  extended  to  those  who 
appear  able  to  achieve  homeownerahlp 
through  counseling  aeeistance. 

2.  Authorizations  in  the  Housing  Acta  of 
1968  and  1969. 

(a)  HUD  la  authorized  to  insure  mort- 
gagee under  tbe  above-mentioned  programs 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  with  In- 
creasee  not  to  exceed  $17,600  in  hlgh-ooet 
areas. 

(b)  Monthly  payments,  in  combi nation 
with  local  real  estate  taxes  on  the  property, 
must  total  36%  of  tbe  applicant's  monthly 
income  during  the  year  prior  to  bis  applica- 
tion or  the  average  monthly  Income  during 
tbe  three  years  prior  to  his  application, 
whichever  is  higher. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  provide 
or  contract  with  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions to  provide  budget,  debt  management 
and  related  counseling  services  to  those  ob- 
taining housing  under  Section  237. 

(d)  The  aggregate  principal  balance  of  all 
mortgages  Insured  under  Section  237  and 
outstanding  at  one  time  may  not  exceed 
$200  million. 

(e)  Authorizations  are  made  in  such  sums 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
Section  237. 

(f)  The  1969  Housing  Act  amends  Section 
237(d)  to  include  families  who  are  applying 
for  section  235  homeownershlp  aseistanoe 
among  the  applicants  under  Section  237  who 
are  to  be  given  a  preference  for  mortgage 
insurance  and  counseling  services.  Prior  to 
this  amendment,  preference  for  Section  287 
mortgage  insurance — which  Is  available  to 
applicants  who  do  not  meet  normal  FHA 
credit  standards — was  limited  to  families  liv- 
ing in  public  bousing  unite  (especiaUy  over- 
income  families  required  to  vacate  public 
boxising)  and  families  eligible  for  public 
housing  who  have  been  displaced  from  fed- 
ermlly  assisted  urban  renewal  areas. 

IJ.  Recommendations 
NHC  recommends  necessary  approprtatlon 
of  funds  to  enable  FHA  to  provide  budget, 
debt  management,  and  related  counseling 
services  to  those  obtaining  housing  under 
Section  237.  Thus  far  no  such  funds  bave 
been  appropriated  for  this  specific  purpose, 
but  FHA  Is  performing  Section  237  services 
with  exisUng  operating  funds.  In  addition 
to  assUtance  under  SecUon  287,  NHC  urges 
that  FHA  make  payments  avaUable  under 
Section  236(e)  to  mortgagees  to  reUnburae 
the  mortgagee  for  Its  expenses  in  handling 
the  mortgage.  This  should  Include  assist- 
ance to  mortgagors  in  their  budgeting  to  as- 
sure ability  to  Jneet  mortgage  payments. 

CHAPTKB    L.    TKX    XEKT    STJPPlXMXrrr    PaOOBAM 

/.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 
1.  Objectives.  The  Rent  Supplement  Pro- 
gram Is  an  innovative  approach  to  low  in- 
come housing.  It  utUlzes  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by 
the  home-bulldlng,  real  estate,  and  insurance 
Industries.  It  provides  incentives  for  people 
to  escape  from  poverty,  and  for  the  building 
of  nKKlest  but  decent  housing  for  those  who 
need  it  most. 

3.  Authorizations  in  the  Housing  Acts  of 
1968  and  1969.  The  1968  Housing  Act  made 
all  previous  authorizations  for  rent  supple- 
ment contracts  aggregating  $150  million 
available  for  contract  prior  to  J\ily  1,  1969. 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  these  contract 
authorizations  were  contained  In  appropria- 
tion acts.  Tbe  Act  provided  for  an  addi- 
tional $40  million  in  contract  authority  for 
rent  supplements  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  an 
additional  $100  million  in  contract  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  Tbe  1968  Housing  Act 
provided  that  state  aided  projects  are  eligible 
for  rent  supplements  If  the  projecte  are  ap- 
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proved  for  such  aaslstance  prior  to  oomple- 
tlon  of  construction  or  rehabilitation.  The 
1969  Housing  Act  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  to  Increase,  where  he  deems  deeir- 
able,  the  maximum  percentage  of  rent  sup- 
plement units  In  286  projects  from  20%i  to 
40%. 

3.  Authorization  in  Appropriation  Acts',  Of 
the  tl50  million  authorized  for  rent-ejap- 
plement  contracts  prior  to  July  1.  1966  (Jpalj 
$73  million  of  the  contract  authority  has 
been  embodied  In  appropriation  acts. '  Of 
the  tlOO  million  authorized  for  rent-supple- 
ment contracts  for  fUeal  1970,  the  appropria- 
tion act  for  fiscal  year  1970  provided  for  only 
$60  million  Ln  rent-supplement  contract  bu- 
tborlty.  The  approprlktlon  act  for  fiscal  year 
1971  contained  $55  million. 

4.  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970.  I 

Rent  Supplement  Payments.  The  1970  )Act 
amends  section  101(a)  of  the  Housing  $nd 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  to  Increase, 
by  $40  million  on  JxUy  1.  1971.  the  aggr^te 
amount  of  oontracte  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  eQter 
into  to  make  rent  supplement  payments. 
//.  Recommendations 

1.  Additional  Authorization  in  Appropria- 
tions Acts.  NHC  recommends  that  appro- 
priation acts  Include  the  additional  rent 
supplement  contract  authorization  in  the 
1968.  1969  and  1970  Acta  but  which  h^ve 
not  been  Included  in  appropriation  acta.;  In 
maJflng  these  recommendations,  we  agnln 
urge  the  need  for  advance  authorizations  In 
appropriation  acta  for  each  succeeding  flacal 
year,  besides  the  current  one,  to  allow  mere 
load  time  for  the  pUinnlng  and  Inltlatioii  of 
rent  supplement  programs.  NHC  regrets  t|iat 
President  Nixon's  request  of  $60  million  for 
Inclusion  in  the  1972  Appropriation  Act  Old 
not  Include  a  request  for  an  advance  $p- 
proprlatlon. 

2.  Increase  in  Legislative  Authorizations. 
MHC  recommends  Increasing  the  leglslattve 
authorizations  for  rent-supplement  con- 
tracts as  follows: 

On  July  1.  1971  (for  fiscal  1972)  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $80  million; 

Only  July  1.  1972  (for  fiscal  1973)  an  adlll- 
tlonal  authorization  of  $90  million; 

On  July  1,  1973  (for  fiscal  1974)  an  adkli- 
tlonal  authorization  for  $100  million;        I 

On  July  1,  1974  (for  fiscal  1975)  an  A^l- 
tlonal  authorization  for  $100  million; 

On  JvUy  1.  1975  (for  fiscal  1976)  an  a<»ll- 
tlonal  authorisation  for  $100  million. 

3.  Other  Leffislative  Amendments.  NHC 
makes  the  following  recommendations  itor 
other  legislative  amendments: 

(a)  The  rent  supplement  legislation  kn- 
poees  too  great  a  btirden  on  low  Income  fatn- 
Ules  by  requiring  them  to  pay  rents  equal 
to  25%  of  their  annual  income  since  r$nt 
supplements  will  pay  only  the  difference 
between  such  a  rental  payment  and  the  fair 
market  remtal.  To  ellmlnats  this  bardslUp. 
NHC  recommends  that  this  rent  paying  re- 
quirement be  reduced  to  20%  of  family  In- 
come, A  similar  recommendation  has  b^en 
made  elsewhere  In  these  recommendations 
relating  to  the  present  reqiiirement  that  too 
high  a  percentage  of  family  Income  be  spfnt 
for  housing  under  the  Interest  aasista^ice 
programs  of  Sections  235  and  236,  and  {(in 
Chapter  D)  under  the  new  proposed  con- 
solidation of  these  programs.  ' 

(b)  There  should  be  an  increase  In  ^he 
statutory  celling  on  the  amoxint  which  ^an 
be  paid  as  rent  supplements  on  a  project  In 
order  to  reach  families  of  very  low  incoifies 
whose  needs  cannot  be  met  now.  Tta^re 
should  be  no  areas  of  unmet  need  in  Atir 
housing  program.  ' 

(c)  Counseling  and  social  services  shotUd 
be  made  available  to  residents  of  housing 
aided  by  rent  supplements.  Such  servl^ 
should  be  allowable  horising  costs  in  comptit 
Ing  rent  supplement  payments. 
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(d)  The  i»«sent  law  limits  rent  supple- 
ments to  lower  Income  families  who  are  liv- 
ing in  substandard  housing.  NHC  recom- 
mends that  the  law  be  amended  to  Include 
overcrowded  conditions — properly  defined  as 
to  appropriate  occupancy  limits — as  a  sub- 
standard housing  condition;  also  to  permit 
any  low  Income  family  to  be  eligible  for 
housing  aided  by  rent  sxipplements  so  long 
as  the  family  qualifies  as  to  low  income,  even 
though  the  family  does  not  live  in  physically 
substandard  housing.  This  would  meet  the 
needs  of  newly-formed  families  and  those 
who  are  spending  too  much  of  their  low  in- 
come for  housing. 

(e)  There  should  be  a  repeal  ot  the  re- 
quirement in  appropriation  acts  for  a  work- 
able program  or  local  government  approval 
before  rent  supplements  can  be  used  in  a 
locality. 

(g)  NHC  urges  the  eetabllafament  of  an 
additional  rent  supplement  program  for  non- 
profit or  limited-profit  mortgagors  who  own 
buildingB  which  are  not  financed  under  Sec- 
tion 221(d)(8)  or  236.  When  the  buildings 
meet  code  standards — or  are  rehabilitated  to 
meet  such  standards — rent  supplements 
should  be  made  available  so  that  the  housing 
can  serve  low-Income  families.  Present  rent 
supplement  requirements  for  rebabllltation 
are  often  unworkable  because  they  cost  too 
much.  Rehabilitation  to  meet  code  require- 
ments should  be  acceptable.  This  will  stlm- 
tUate  rehabilitation  and  provide  standard 
housing  quickly  and  reasonably  for  many  low 
and  moderate  Jioome  families. 

4.  Administration  Actions. 

(a)  Construction  coet  limitations  were 
initially  established  In  the  rent  supplement 
program  which  were  unworkable  In  many 
high-cost  cities  that  faced  the  greatest  need 
for  this  program.  HUD  has  approved  some  in- 
creases in  these  cost  limits.  However,  these 
increases  are  Insufficient  due  to  cost  in- 
creases, so  NHC  strongly  recommends  fur- 
ther increases  In  the  cost  limitations  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increases  In  construction  coets. 
Only  through  adequate  construction  cost  al- 
lowances can  the  rent  supplement  program 
fulfill  its  purpose  of  serving  low  income 
famlUes  in  these  cities  near  the  places  of 
empaoyment  and  public  transportation. 

(b)  FHA  has  established  lower  limits  as  to 
the  amount  of  rent  supplements  available 
for  families  In  a  project  than  the  amount 
permitted  by  the  statute.  NHC  recommends 
the  repeal  of  these  lower  administrative  lim- 
its which  limit  the  subsidy  to  70%  of  eco- 
nomic rent.  HUD  should  be  prepared  in  ap- 
propriate cases  to  contract  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  rent  supplements  on  a  project 
up  to  the  statutory  celling.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  needs  of  many  low  income  fami- 
lies be  met,  particularly  in  high  cost  areas. 

(c)  The  standards  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  should  be  upgraded  to  pro- 
duce better -designed  housing  which  will 
more  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  famllieE, 
with  attention  to  their  comfort  and  con- 
venience. Thus,  the  limit  of  one  bathroom 
per  dwelling  uzUt  should  be  removed,  as  this 
denies  adequate  sanitary  facilities  for  larger 
families. 

CHAPTSX    K.    HOT7SING   rOB    FAMn.ISS    SXCXIVING 
PUBLIC    ASSIBTANCZ;    KXPSKTMStfTAI.    BOUSING 

AixowANCs  psogsam;   also  oodx  emtohce- 
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1.  Pour  million  American  families  are  re- 
ceiving all  or  part  of  their  Income  from  pub- 
lic assistance  programs.  Many  of  these  fami- 
lies are  Ul-housed,  primarily  because  welfare 
grants  in  most  cities  are  Inadequate  to  pay 
the  coet  of  standard  bousing.  NHC  urges 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
establish  and  enforce  minimum  standards  for 
housing  occupied  by  recipients  of  public  as- 
sistance. In  addition,  such  legislation  should 
provide  that  the  Federal  Qovemment  bear 
the  entire  cost  for  decent  housing  above  the 
present  inadequate  public  assistance  allow- 


ances for  shelter.  Thus,  families  on  public 
assUtance  would  receive  a  federal  housing 
allowance  to  supplement  the  local  public  as- 
sistance shelter  allowance  In  order  to  cover 
the  full  charge  for  decent  housing.  Such 
federal  housing  allowances  should  be  made  in 
a  manner  (1)  which  will  encourage  rather 
than  discourage  ownership  and  (11)  which 
wUl  provide  security  for  the  recipient  against 
being  subjected  to  the  liens  that  are  some- 
times involved  in  local  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

2.  Even  If  programs  are  imdertaken  at  the 
scale  proposed  elsewhere  in  these  Resolu- 
tions, It  will  be  years  before  many  of  the 
low  Income  families  will  be  able  to  obtain  de- 
cent housing  within  their  means.  Therefore, 
NHC  believes  it  is  Important  to  initiate  an 
experimental  program  of  federal  housing 
allowances  for  low  Income  families.  Besides 
the  initial  program  for  federal  housing  al- 
lowances— described  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph— to  supplement  local  allowances  for 
welfare  families,  we  propose  such  an  experi- 
mental program  which  would  Involve  ex- 
plorations and  demonstrations  concerning 
the  following: 

(a)  The  type  of  families  which  should  be 
eligible  for  a  federal  housing  allowance,  in- 
cluding criteria  that  they  live  in  substand- 
ard hoiislng  and  pay  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  their  Income  for  housing;  or 
that  they  are  being  displaced  from  adequate 
housing  and  are  unable  to  obtain  other  suit- 
able hoiislng  at  charges  they  can  afford. 

(b)  The  amount  to  be  paid  as  a  federal 
housing  allowance;  we  recommend  the  dif- 
ference between  (1)  20%  of  the  family's  in- 
come and  (11)  the  monthly  cost  of  adequate 
housing  available  In  the  conununity. 

(c)  Adequate  consumer  protections  to  as- 
sure that  federal  housing  allowances  will  not 
inflate  bousing  charges,  by  limiting  the 
use  of  existing  structures — which  meet  the 
foregoing  standards — to  casee  where  there 
are  sufficient  vacancies  to  avoid  such  in- 
creases in  housing  charges. 

(d)  Adequate  measures  to  assure  that 
housing  allowances  will  be  used  solely  to 
pay  for  bousing  costs,  rather  than  being 
diverted  for  other  purposes. 

(e)  Safeguards  to  assure  that  the  federal 
housing  allowance  will  result  in  adding  to 
the  supply  of  decent  housing  in  the  com- 
munity through  new  construction  or  re- 
habilitation, except  to  the  extent  that  de- 
cent vacant  housing  is  available  in  a  suit- 
able neighborhood. 

3.  The  1970  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  research  programs  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  providing  low  in- 
come families  (those  families  eligible  for 
occupancy  in  public  housing  projects  In  an 
area)  with  housing  allowances  to  assist  them 
in  obtaining  existing  standard  rental  hous- 
ing of  their  choice.  The  housing  allowance 
may  not  exceed  the  difference  between  25 
percent  of  the  family's  income  and  the  fair 
market  rental  of  similar  sized  units  or  proj- 
ects receiving  rent  supplement  benefits.  The 
Act  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  con- 
tract with  public  or  private  organizations  to 
help  select  eligible  famiUes.  The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  contract  to  make  annual 
hOLislng  allowance  payments  of  $10  million 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  Tta 
program  would  be  terminated  as  of  Jime  30. 
1973. 

4.  NHC  recommends  Pederal  grants  to 
housing  authorities  or  other  public  agencies 
— as  deecrlbed  elsewhere  In  these  recom- 
mendations— to  bring  housing  up  to  mini- 
mum code  standards  and  to  make  It  avail- 
able for  families  of  low  income,  including 
those  who  arc  receiving  public  assistance. 

5.  NHC  urges  an  acceleration  of  comsen- 
trated  code  enforcement  in  deteriorating 
areas,  together  with  necessary  public  im- 
provements to  halt  their  decline.  The  coets 
of  code  enforcement  programs — both  for 
determining  Pederal  grants  and  local  grant- 
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m-ald  credits — should  Include  all  costs  In- 
curred for  repair  or  Installation  of  streets, 
sidewalks,  streetUghting,  trees,  parks,  open 
areas,  recreational  facilities,  and  other  nec- 
essary Improvements. 

6.  The  1969  Housing  Act  contains  some 
provisions  to  meet  these  recommendations 
by  enabling  very  low  income  people  to  live 
in  public  housing^ 

We  urge  that  HUD  fully  utilize  and  Im- 
plement this  legislation  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  very  low  Income  group  which  was 
formerly  below  the  reach  of  public  housing. 
Also,  the  full  amount  of  the  authorization 
should  be  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Instead  of  reducing  from  $76  mil- 
lion to  $33  million  the  contract  authority 
now  available  for  annual  contributions. 

CHAPTES   N.  SFHABn.rrATION  OF  HODsmo 

/.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 

1.  Heed.  NHC  again  reaffirms  the  Impor- 
tance of  saving  existing  neighborhoods 
through  rehabilitation  and  other  conserva- 
tion measures.  It  is  sound  policy  to  improve 
our  present  housing  supply  and  conserve 
neighborhoods  rather  than  allow  them  to  de- 
teriorate until  they  require  greater  coets  In 
demolition  and  reconstruction. 

2.  Authorizations  in  1968  and  1999  Hous- 
ing Acts 

(a)  Dwellings  Eligible  for  Rehabiiltation 
Grants  and  Loans.  The  1968  Act  broadened 
the  program  of  rehabilitation  loans  under 
Section  312  for  repairs  and  Improvements  of 
dwellings.  Instead  of  limiting  the  program  to 
dwellings  located  in  urban  renewal  and  code 
enforcement  aresis,  owners  and  tenants  of 
dwellings  are  eligible  for  loans  if  the  dwell- 
ing Is  located  in  an  area  certified  by  the  pub- 
lic governing  body  as  containing  a  substan- 
tial number  of  structures  in  need  of  rehabil- 
itation, and 

(1)  If  the  locality  has  a  workable  program; 
and 

(2)  If  the  area  is  definitely  planned  for 
rehabilitation  or  code  enforcement  within 
a  reasonable  time,  and  the  repairs  to  be 
assisted  are  consistent  with  the  plan  for  re- 
habilitation or  code  enforcement. 

The  1968  Act  authorizes  rehabilitation 
grants  under  Section  115  to  low  Income 
homeowners  whose  properties  are  located  In 
an  area  of  the  character  described  above. 
Instead  of  limiting  such  grants  to  dwellings 
In  urban  renewal  and  code  enforcement  areas. 
The  Act  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  make  rehabilitation  grants  and  loans 
to  low  Income  homeowners  whose  property 
lias  been  determined  to  be  uninsurable  be- 
cause of  physical  hazards.  Such  grants  or 
loans  may  be  made  only  to  rehabilitate  the 
property  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  it 
iMurable  under  a  statewide  plan. 

(b)  Increase  in  Rehabilitation  Loan  Au- 
thorizations. The  1968  Act  increases  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
rehabilitation  loans.  The  increase  for  each 
fiscal  year  is  from  $100  million  to  $160  mil- 
lion; also,  the  program  is  extended  to  June 
30,  1973.  The  1968  Act  limited  eUglblUty  for 
rtsidentlal  rehabilitation  loans  to  persons 
whose  annual  income  meets  the  locally  ap- 
plicable income  limits  for  the  section  221(d) 
(8)  below-market-interest-rate  program.  The 
1M9  Act  amended  Section  812(a)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  to  remove  the  reqvilre- 
ment  Umltlng  eUglbility  for  residential  re- 
nabiUtation  loans  to  persons  whose  annual 
uuxKue  is  within  locally  appUcable  Income 
jmlts  for  the  Section  221(d)  (3)  below-mar- 
krt-lntereet-rats  program.  However,  priority 
will  be  given  to  applicants  whose  incomes 
$w  within  those  limits. 

(c)  Increase  in  Rehabilitation  Oranta.  The 
«»«*ng  Act  of  1968  increased  the  limit  on 
«c  amount  of  a  rehabUitatlon  grant  to  a 
low  Income  homeowner  from  $1,500  to  $3,000. 
""•1968  Act  Increased  this  limit  to  $8,600. 

(O)  Repeal  of  Urban  Renetoal  Ltmit  on 
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Acquisition  and  RehalHUtation.  The  Act  re- 
moves the  previous  limits  on  the  acqvilsltlon 
and  rehabilitation  of  residential  properties 
by  local  renewal  agencies.  Under  prior  law, 
such  agencies  could  acquire  and  rehabilitate 
for  demonstration  purposes  no  more  than 
100  units  or  5%  of  the  total  residential  units 
suitable  for  rehabilitation  in  an  urban  re- 
newal area,  whichever  was  the  lesser.  This 
limit  has  been  repealed. 

3.  Authorization  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
Nothing  was  appropriated  in  Fiscal  Tear  1969, 
$46  million  was  appropriated  for  Fiscal  Year 
1970,  and  $36  million  has  been  appropriated 
for  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

4.  Amendments  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  Relevant  to  Rehabilitation.  A  special  6- 
year  amortization  deduction  is  now  allowed 
for  expenditures  nmde  oti  or  after  July  26, 
1969,  and  before  December  31,  1974,  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  buildings  for  low-cost 
rental  housing.  This  rapid  amortization  is 
available  only  where  the  property  Is  held 
for  occupancy  by  families  and  individuals 
of  low  or  moderate  income  determined  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  policies  of  the 
1968  Housing  Act.  The  aggregate  rehablUta- 
tlon  may  not  exceed  $15,000  per  dwelling 
unit  and  the  sum  of  the  rehabilitation  ex- 
penditures (over  a  2-year  period)  must  ex- 
ceed $3,000  per  dwelling  unit. 

5.  Amendments  in  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970. 

FHA  Rehabilitation  Standards  for  Housing 
in  Urban  Renewal  Areas.  The  1970  Act  adds 
a  new  section  524  to  the  National  Hoxising  Act 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  HUD,  with 
respect  to  properties  approved  for  mortgage 
Insurance  prior  to  rehabilitation,  to  apply 
uniform  property  standards  as  between  pro- 
perties located  within  urban  renewal  are<\s 
and  those  located  outside  such  areas. 

6.  Project  Rehabilitation. 

This  new  program  will  attempt  to  help 
cities  undertake  large-scale,  low-cost  rebuild- 
ing of  rundown  low-cost  housing.  Estimates 
are  that  a  major  rehabilitation  effort  will 
Involve  nearly  22.000  housing  units  In  ten 
cities.  The  rehabilitation  units  are  primarily 
in  absentee-owned  slum  buildings. 

The  first  cities  getting  HUD  approval  of 
plans,  technical  assistance  and  program 
funds  are  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  El  Paso.  Hart- 
ford, Indianapolis,  Memphis,  New  York, 
PhUadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Seattle.  HUD 
fund  assistance  includes  financing  under  the 
public  housing  program,  rent  supplements, 
and  mortgage  assistance  interest  subsidies 
for  both  rental  projects,  cooperatives,  and 
homes  bought  by  lower  income  families.  Proj- 
ect Rehabilitation  is  directed  by  a  team  of 
officials  from  such  HUD  areas  as  FHA,  Beneval 
and  Housing  Management,  Model  Cities, 
Equal  Opportunity,  and  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. Six  criteria  determine  selection  of 
cities  by  project  teams  which  visit  localities 
seeking  HUD  assistance.  These  are  suitable 
rental  properties,  skilled  contractors,  capable 
sponsors.  Job  and  enterprise  opportunities 
for  neighborhood  residents,  neighborhood  ac- 
ceptance, and  assistance  for  displaced  fami- 
lies. 

//.  Recommendations 

1.  To  provide  additional  tools  that  are 
needed  to  achieve  substantial  progress 
through  rehabilitation.  NHC  recommends  the 
following : 

(a)  Section  812  should  be  amended  to  In- 
crease to  $500  million  the  annual  appropria- 
tions in  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
program.  Section  312  should  broaden  the 
category  of  eligible  borrower's  to  Include 
public  bodies,  cooperatives,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions and  limited  dividend  companies  in 
addition  to  owners  or  tenants  wlio  are  now 
eligible. 

(b)  WhQe  the  1969  Hovising  Act  increases 
to  $3,500  the  federal  rehabUitatlon  grants  to 
eligible  ooc\ipant8  who  own  their  own  homes 
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in  the  rehabilitation  neighborhood,  NHC  rec- 
ommends an  increase  to  $6,000. 

(c)  Where  state  or  local  governments  al- 
low tax  abatement  to  encourage  rehabilita- 
tion, there  should  be  an  annual  Federal  grant 
to  reimburse  them  for  the  tax  losses. 

(d)  Relocation  assistance  and  payments 
should  be  available  to  anyone  displaced  as 
a  result  of  a  rehabilitation  program. 

(e)  More  realistic  financing  should  be 
made  available  under  FHA  programs,  par- 
ticularly to  serve  those  people  of  low  and 
moderate  Incomes.  This  requires  more  prac- 
tical and  workable  financing  terms  and  al- 
lowances as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  formulae  for  determining  mortgage 
amounts  must  recognize  the  actual  cost  of 
acquiring  and  rehabilitating  properties  that 
are  structurally  sound. 

(2)  There  should  be  a  contingency  allow- 
ance built  into  the  mortgage  financing, 
which  has  been  recently  done  by  FHA.  In 
rehabilitation,  the  contractor  is  often  not 
aware  of  potential  problems  until  he  opens 
the  walls  and  ascertains  actual  conditions. 

(8)  The  FHA  requirements  for  rehabilita- 
tion should  not  require  a  specified  percentage 
of  mortgage  proceeds  to  be  used  for  rehabili- 
tation, so  long  as  property  Is  brought  up  to 
code  standards. 

(4)  In  projects  where  the  property  Is  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  proposed  mortgagor,  coet 
savings  may  be  achieved  by  stripping  down 
the  building  and  tearing  out  the  interior 
walls  before  making  estimates  or  getting  bids 
for  the  rehabilitation  work.  In  such  cases, 
FHA  should  recognize  the  cost  of  gutting  the 
building  since  this  increases  the  value  of  the 
property  for  rehabilitation  because  condi- 
tions are  known  and  unforeseen  contingen- 
cies are  minimized. 

(5)  To  reduce  the  monthly  charges  to  the 
level  which  moderate-income  families  can 
afford.  It  is  necessary  to  elinUnate  present 
requlrments  for  short  amortization  periods 
on  rehabilitation  projects.  Where  the  reha- 
bilitation property  Is  in  a  central  city,  there 
Is  likely  to  be  an  increment  In  land  value 
from  which  to  repay  the  loan,  even  though 
demolition  occurs  well  in  advance  of  the  re- 
maining estimated  life  of  the  Improvements. 
Thus,  the  property  may  later  become  part  ot 
a  model  city  neighborhood  or  urban  redevel- 
opment area.  At  present,  the  statute  limits 
the  mortgages  to  a  maturity  not  exceeding 
three-quarters  of  the  remaining  economic 
life  of  the  building  improvements.  This  limi- 
tation should  be  repealed.  FHA  should  be 
authorized  to  permit  up  to  40-year  matu- 
rities where  appropriate. 

2.  There  should  be  Federal  grants  to  a  local 
agency  designated  by  the  city  government 
for  a  total  coordinated  plan  for  rehabilitation 
of  the  neighborhood  and  for  carrying  out  the 
rehabilitation  program  contemplated  by  the 
plan,  llie  local  agency  should  enlist  the  par- 
ticipation of  cooperative  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and  local  housing  authorities.  The 
local  agency  would  also  act  on  behalf  of 
eligible  homeowners  and  tenants  in  the  area 
in  obtaining: 

(a)  Rehabilitation  grants,  interest  assist- 
ance or  rent  supplements  for  theni; 

(b)  Below-market-interest-rate  loans  or 
market-interest-rate  loans  for  their  rehabili- 
tation work;  and 

(c)  Contracts  to  perform  the  rehabilitation 
work,  subject  to  supervision  by  the  local 
agency. 

3.  HUD  should  fiUly  utilize  the  authoriza- 
tions in  the  1968  Housing  Act  providing  tor 
the  acquisition  of  property  for  rehabilitation 
and  its  disposition,  with  aM>i'opriate  write- 
downs which  reflect  the  proposed  use  of  the 
property.  A  similar  program  is  necessary  out- 
side of  urban  renewal  areas. 

4.  The  authorizations  in  Sections  2S6  and 
221(h)  should  be  fuUy  funded  and  utilized 
to  facilitate  and  aoeelerate  the  rehabilitation 
program. 
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/.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 
1.  Authorization  in  1868  and  1969  Hbua- 
ing  Acts.  The  1968  Houalng  Act  did  not  jpro- 
vlde  for  any  Increaae  In  the  authorization!  In 
the  302  program  of  direct  loans  at  37o(  in- 
terest to  provide  housing  for  the  elc^erly. 
Instead,  the  new  236  program  of  Interest 
assistance  was  Intended  to  make  PHA-in- 
sured  financing  available  for  this  program. 
Under  336  there  is  interest  assistance  t^  re- 
duce monthly  housing  payments  to  the  |evel 
achievable  with  an  interest  rate  of  iro;and 
without  any  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
mium. Under  33«,  projects  can  now  be  udder- 
taken  which  will  provide  housing  exclusively 
for  the  elderly.  Such  projects  may  incjlude 
related  facUltlea,  such  as  dining,  work,; rec- 
reation and  health  facilities.  The  Act  au- 
thorized re^nanclng  of  certain  202  projjects 
in  order  to  achieve  the  lower  monthly 
Charges  resulting  from  refinancing  wltl^  in- 
terest assistance.  The  1959  Act  contali»ed  a 
clear  mandate  from  Congress  that  th^  202 
program  should  be  continued  instead  of  be- 
ing eliminated.  The  1969  Act  increased  the 
total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  202  program  of  direct  loans  for  Hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  by  $150 
million  as  of  July  1,  1969. 

2  Amendments  in  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970.  The  19701  Act 
amends  section  15  of  the  United  SUtes  itous- 
Ing  Act  of  1937  by  adding  a  new  para^aph 
(12)  which  would  direct  the  Secretary  to 
encourage  local  public  housing  agencies  to 
develop  congregate  housing  for  the  dlspteced, 
elderly  and  handicapped.  Congregate  Rous- 
ing would  be  defined  to  mean  projects!  with 
central  dining  facilities  where  some  or  ^11  of 
the  unlM  do  not  have  kitchen  facilities. 
The  dining  facility  woxild  be  required  to  be 
operated  on  a  self-supporting  basis;  Jhow- 
ever,  any  expenditures,  other  than  fori  food 
or  services,  could  be  considered  a  cost  df  the 
administration  of  the  project.  The  section 
also  provides  that  not  more  than  10  p^cent 
of  the  total  amount  of  contracts  for  annual 
contributions  entered  Into  In  any  flacAl  year 
pursuant  to  the  new  authority  granted  nnder 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  or  under  any  law  subsequently  enacted 
shall  be  entered  Into  with  respect  to  ^unlts 
in  congregate  housing. 

3.  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  ]  Acts. 
The  contract  authority  in  appropriation  acts 
for  336  will  now  be  utilized  to  finance  bous- 
ing for  the  elderly.  For  a  description  <)f  the 
236  authorizations  In  appropriation  acts,  see 
Chapter  J  which  covers  that  program.  While 
the  Administration  requested  no  more  funds 
under  202,  the  appropriation  act  for  plscaJ 
Tear  1971  contains  $10  million. 
//.  Recommendations 
1.  Additional  Legislative  Authorizations. 

(a)  NHC  urges  that  an  average  of  80,000 
housing  units  for  the  elderly  bo  provided 
each  year  for  the  next  five  years.  This  in- 
cludes both  the  202  and  236  programs.  ' 

(b)  NHC  recommends  against  phasiag  out 
the  202  program,  because  It  has  not  been 
demonstrated  that  the  38fl  program  will  fully 
and  adequately  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
the  elderly.  We  anticipate  a  contlnulnf  need 
for  the  203  program  to  avoid  creating  an- 
other gap  and  area  of  unmet  need  due  to 
the  lower  Income  Umlta  In  the  336  program 
and  Its  other  restrictions.  The  1969  Mt  ac- 
cepted this  recommendation  by  makltog  an 
additional  authorization  for  direct  loata  un- 
der the  202  program,  and  Congress  appro- 
priated $10  mUllon  for  Fiscal  Y«ttr  19tl.  We 
urge  the  Administration  to  spend  thds  ap- 
propriation. , 

(c)  NHC  recommends  that  the  autttortta- 
tloes  under  202  and  3M  should  be  available 
to  i««iulre  existing  bousing  for  the  *derly, 
Ineladlng  project*  developed  with  VfA  In- 
surance under  Section  381.  I 

1  Other  Legislative  Amendments,  •men  la 
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a  need  for  special  program*  to  provide  fed- 
eral granU  for  the  foUowlng  purposes  In 
housing  for  the  elderly: 

(a)  to  aealst  In  training  profesalonal  per- 
sonnel to  manage  programs  for  the  elderly; 
and 

(b)  to  provide  working  capital  and  eeed 
capital  to  states  and  localities  and  to  non- 
profit organlaatlons  such  as  church  groups, 
labor  imions,  fraternal  and  cooperative- 
servicing  organizations. 

(c)  NHC  recommends  adoption  In  the  next 
Housing  Act  of  a  provision,  that  was  passed 
by  the  House  but  not  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference on  the  1969  Housmg  Act,  which  re- 
quires (1)  that  projects  for  the  elderly  or 
handicapped  be  administered,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  xinder  the  same  terms 
as  the  Section  202  program  (2)  that  the  re- 
quirement for  computations  of  rents  based 
on  Income  will  not  apply  to  handicapped 
families,  (3)  that  Income  verification  for 
tenants  In  such  projects  shall  be  every  five 
years  and  (4)  that  "Exception  Income  Lim- 
its" for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  shall  be 
$6  600  for  Individuals  and  $6,600  for  couples, 
in' Ueu  of  907o  of  221(d)(3)  BMIR  limit 
otherwise  applicable. 

3.  Administrative  Action. 

(a)  The  202  and  238  cost  limits  should 
permit  housing  to  be  built  within  the  cities 
where  they  are  needed  to  serve  the.  elderly. 
In  view  of  high  land  costs,  this  should  In- 
clude high-rise  buildings.  The  program 
should  Include  rehabilitation  as  well  as  new 
construction.  Tax  abatement  should  not  be 
required  since  it  is  often  unavailable  be- 
cause of  restrictions  in  state  and  local  laws. 
Moreover,  many  cities  are  facing  problems  of 
Inadequate  tax  revenues  and  are  reluctant 
to  grant  tax  abatements.  Section  202  and 
236  hotislng  for  the  elderly  should  be  per- 
mitted to  pay  full  taxes,  as  is  permitted  In 
leasing  prlvately-owned  hoxislng  for  public 
housing  purposes  and  In  the  rent  supple- 
ment program.  Nursing  facilities  should  be 
eligible  for  financing  In  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  the  statutory  au- 
thority for  loans  equal  to  the  total  develop- 
ment costs,  HUD  should  not  require  In  the 
202  or  236  programs  that  an  approved  sponsor 
make  an  investment  to  cover  the  cost  of 
preliminary  expenses,  facilities,  furnishings, 
equipment,  and  working  capital.  Such  costs 
should  be  Included  In  the  loan.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  for  a  nonprofit  sponsor  to 
make  a  monetary  contribution.  Its  contribu- 
tion consists  of  Its  devotion  of  time,  inge- 
nuity, and  energy  in  Initiating  and  developing 
projects — all  without  compensation  and  mo- 
tivated by  public  service. 

CBAPTXa  p.  PINANCINO  mraSING  HOICKS,  FACILI- 
TI^   FOR   OaOtIP    MXDICAL   PRACTICK  AND   NON- 

paoFTT  HosprrALs 

/.  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation 

1.  Objectives.  NHC  again  recognizes  that 
a  continuing  desperate  need  exists  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  nursing  home  beds, 
especially  among  the  low-Income  elderly.  This 
need  has  Increased  by  demands  generated 
through  Medicare.  Since  local  housing  au- 
thorities have  long  experience  In  building 
low-rent  housing  for  the  elderly,  they  are  well 
qualified  to  develop  nursing  homes  for  low- 
Income  persons.  They  should  be  authorized  to 
coordinate  programs  of  housing  and  nursing 
home  fadiniea  for  the  low-Income  group 
This  can  be  done  effectively  by  amending  the 
USH  Act  of  1937,  to  authorize  annual  con- 
trlbuUon  contracts  with  local  housing  au- 
thorities for  nursing  home  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  needs,  many  communities  are 
facing  serious  shortages  In  full  hospital  fa- 
cilities. Bxlsting  hospitals  are  unable  to  un- 
dertake needed  expansion  because  of  their 
tnablllty  to  finance  such  costly  additions. 

2.  AuthorUeations  in  1968  and  1969  Housing 
Acta.  The  1988  Housing  Act  amended  Section 
232  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit  the 
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cost  of  major  items  of  equipment  used  In 
operating  nursing  homes  to  be  included  in 
the  FHA-lnsured  mortgage;  also,  to  permit 
supplementary  loans  for  the  installation  of 
such  equipment  In  nursing  homes  previously 
constructed. 

The  1968  Housing  Act  added  Section  242 
to  the  National  Housing  Act  which  estab- 
lishes a  FHA  program  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  will  Insure  mortgages  covering 
new  or  rehabilitated  hospitals  ( Including  ini- 
tial equipment).  To  be  eligible  for  such  in- 
surance, the  mortgage  cannot  exceed  $25  mil- 
lion or  90  percent  of  replacement  cost,  and 
the  hospital  must  be  owned  and  operated  by 
one  or  more  nonprofit  organizations.  A  certi- 
fication is  requireu  from  the  State  health 
agency  that  the  hospital  Is  needed  and  that 
State  or  local  laws  providing  for  minimum 
standards  will  be  applied  and  enforced.* 

The  1969  Act  amended  Section  232  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  Insiu-ance 
under  that  section  of  mortgages  financing 
new  or  rehabilitated  intermediate  care  facili- 
ties or  combined  nursing  homes  and  Inter- 
mediate care  facilities.  The  purpose  of  this 
program  Is  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  persons  who,  because  of  mca- 
pacltatlng  infirmities,  require  minimum  and 
continuous  care  of  the  type  provided  by 
licensed  or  trained  personnel  but  who  do  not 
need  full  nursing  home  care. 

Under  the  1969  Act  an  Intermediate  care 
facilities  project  or  a  combined  nursing  home 
and  Intermediate  care  facilities  project  can 
be  financed  under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  provided  for  a  nursing  home  under 
the  present  authority.  The  mortgage  U 
limited  to  a  principal  obligation  not  exceed- 
ing $12,500,000  or  90%  of  the  estimated  value 
of  the  property  or  project  Including  equip- 
ment. The  Secretary  must  require  certifica- 
tion by  the  State  agency  designated  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  as  to  the  need 
for  such  facilities  and  appropriate  standards 
for  their  operation.  The  Secretary  must  also 
consult  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  as  to  the  health  and 
medical  aspects  of  such  facilities  and  as  to 
the  need  and  availability  of  such  facilities 
in  the  area. 

3.  Amendments  in  the  Housing  arul  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970. 

(a)  Maximum  Amount  of  FHA-lnsured 
Hospital  Mortgage.  The  1970  Act  amends 
Section  242  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
Increase  from  $25  million  to  $50  million  the 
maximum  insurable  mortgage  amount  cover- 
ing a  hospital. 

(b)  Mortgage  Insurance  for  Proprietary 
Hospitals.  The  1970  Act  makes  profit-making 
entitles  eligible  to  finance  hospital  construc- 
tion or  rehablUtatlon  with  FHA-lnsured 
mortgages.  Under  existing  law,  only  non- 
profit organizations  are  eligible  to  develop 
FHA-flnanced  hospitals. 

//.  Recommendations 

1.  NHC  recommends  that  Section  202  and 
Section  236  be  amended  to  permit  the  In- 
clusion of  nvirslng  facilities  In  housing  proj- 
ects for  the  elderly.  In  this  way.  elderly  per- 
sons who  need  nursing  facilities  would  not 
have  to  leave  the  community  in  which  they 
are  Uving.  In  public  housing  for  the  elderly, 
nursing  faclUtles  should  likewise  be  Included. 

2.  NHO  further  recommends  that  financing 
be  available  to  nonprofit  sponsors  under  Sec- 
tions 202  and  236  which  wUl  cover  the  full 
cost  of  construction  of  ntirsmg  homes;  also, 
that  such  projects  should  get  the  benefit  of 
below-market-mterest  rates  or  subsidies 
which  would  reduce  the  interest  rate  to  1%. 
As  stated  above,  we  recommend  a  statutory 
increase  In  subsidy  to  permit  a  reduction  m 
this  intereet  rate  to  0%  for  those  who  need 

8.  The  1968  Act  included  a  program  of  FHA 


•  Amended  In  1970  Housing  Act  as  described 
in  Paragraphs  3(a)  and  (b)  below. 
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losiuance  for  facilities  used  for  group  med- 
ical practice  NHC  reaffirms  its  support  of  this 
program  and  urges  its  use  to  encourage  the 
development  of  nonprofit  cooperatives  whose 
nxembers  wUi  obtain  the  benefits  of  bonafide 
group  medical  practice  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
The  program  should  operate  In  both  urban 
«ad  rural  areas.  NHC  continues  to  recom- 
mend that  mortgage  amortization  be  per- 
mitted to  commerce  after  completion  of  con- 
struction of  group  practice  facilities  rather 
t,h»n  at  the  time  the  mortgage  is  executed. 

4.  NHC  continues  to  support  the  basic 
concept  of  cho  prior  Patman  Bill,  H.S.. 
10188,  which  would  remove  obstacles  that 
Impede  the  broader  development  of  group 
lisalth  plans  and  which  would  make  financ- 
ing available  for  group  health  programs 
providing  hospitalization,  out-patient  and 
preventive  care 

CHAPTEB  Q.  COLLBGX   HOUSINC 

;.  Summary  of  existing  legislation 
1.  Objective  and  Need.  Our  Natlpn  has  In- 
creasingly recognized  Its  dependence  upon 
higher  education  for  Its  security,  welfare, 
»nd  continued  prosperity.  To  meet  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  expanding  number  of 
students  and  by  required  Increases  In  fiacul- 
tles,  additional  housing  must  be  provided 
for  students  and  facultv.  Congress  recog- 
nized the  appropriateness  of  meeting  these 
needs  for  college  housing  twenty  years  ago. 
In  the  Housing  Act  ot  1950,  It  Initiated  low- 
Interest  loans  for  housing  and  educational 
facilities  for  ^tucient6  and  faculties.  Since 
1961  there  have  been  authorizations  for 
loan  Increases  at  the  rate  of  $300  million 
each  year.  Such  Increases  axe  wholly  Inade- 
quate to  meet  current  needs.  The  study  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  has  Indicated  that  ap- 
proximately $1.5  billion  per  year  of  college 
housmg  will  bf  needed  for  the  next  ten 
years.  Recognl2dng  that  a  portion  of  this 
amount  may  be  derived  from  non-federal 
sources,  the  Council  recommended  that 
Congress  authorize  assistance  which  will 
provide  a  minimum  of  $1  billion  of  col- 
lege housing  a  year  for  the  next  ten  yean. 

3.  Authorizaiions  in  the  1968  and  1969 
Bousing  Acts.  Instead  of  expanding  the 
direct  loan  program  for  college  housing,  the 
1968  Act  contemplated  financing  In  the  pri- 
vate market,  but  It  authorizes  financial 
assistance  to  colleges  by  means  of  annual 
debt  service  grants.  This  grant  program  is  to 
be  used  to  reduce  the  borrowers'  annual  debt 
service  payments  on  private  market  loans 
to  the  average  annual  debt  service  that  would 
have  been  required  If  the  loan  were  based 
on  the  rate  charged  on  loans  under  the  direct 
loan  program.  Annual  grants  can  be  made 
over  a  fixed  period  up  to  40  years.  The  total 
amount  of  annual  grant  contracts  Is  subject 
to  approval  in  appropriation  acts.  The  total 
amount  cannot  exceed  $10  million,  with  this 
limit  Increased  by  $10  million  on  July  1, 1969. 
The  new  grant  program  Is  made  available 
for  loans  Involving  the  purchase  of  existing 
properties  which  are  In  need  of  little  or  no 
rehabilitation. 

The  1969  Act  amends  Section  401(f)  (2)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1960  to  Increase,  by 
$4,300,000  on  July  1,  1970,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  contracts  which  may  be  entered 
Into  to  make  annual  debt  service  grants  to 
help  finance  college  housing  facilities. 

3.  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
There  was  an  authorization  of  $6.6  million 
of  annual  grant  contracts  for  college  housing 
instead  of  the  $10  mUllon  authorized  In  the 
1968  Housing  Act.  For  fiscal  year  1970.  $6.5 
million  was  appropriated.  For  fiscal  year 
1971,  $9.8  million  of  annual  grant  contracts 
was  appropriated.  This  appropriation  re- 
<iuired  an  Increase  of  $3.6  million  In  the 
legislative  authorization. 

4.  Amendments  in  the  HouMng  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970. 

Authorization  for  College  Bousing  Debt 
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Service  Grants.  The  1970  Act  amends  Section 
401(f)(2)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  to 
Increase  by  $12  million  on  July  1,  1971,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  contracts  which  may 
be  entered  into  to  make  annual  debt  service 
grants  to  help  finance  college  housing 
faculties. 

//.  Recommendations 
Increase  in  Legislative  Authorizations. 
NHC  recomnaends  a  6-year  authorization  of 
contracts  for  annual  debt  service  grants 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  $1  billion  of 
private  financing  annually  for  college 
housing. 

CHAPTXE  «.    COOPHUTIVK   HOUSING 

1.  In  urban  areas  where  multlfamlly  hous- 
ing predominates,  cooperatives  provide  an 
Important  means  of  achieving  homeowner- 
ship.  This  produces  better  communities 
where  the  control  and  responsibility  rests 
with  the  people  who  have  a  stake  and  pride 
m  their  own  hoiwlng  development. 

2.  NHC  approves  the  use  for  cooperatives 
of  the  221(d)(3)  below-market-lnterest-rate 

(BMIR),  221(d)(3)  market  rate  program, 
235  and  236  Interest  assistance,  the  new  Sec- 
tion 243  program  providing  Interest  assist- 
ance for  middle-income  families,  and  rent 
supplement  programs.  They  will  make  It  pos- 
sible to  reach  lower  Income  groups  because 
of  the  economic  savings  and  advantages  of 
cooperatives.  These  are  Illustrated  by  the 
following  savings: 

(a)  Lower  closing  costs  with  one  closing — 
Including  one  mortgage,  one  title  policy,  one 
Insvirance  policy  and  one  title  transfer — on 
an  entire  project  of  many  dwellings,  rather 
than  one  for  each  dwelling. 

(b)  Lower  transfer  costs  since  It  Is  unnec- 
essary on  a  cooperative  sale  to  Incur  the  costs 
of  title  examinations  and  transfers,  brokers' 
fees,  refinancing  and  other  charges. 

(c)  Lower  construction  costs  which  co- 
operatives have  achieved  through  the  econ- 
omies of  large-scale  building  when  many 
housing  units  are  presold  before  construc- 
tion starts. 

The  cooperative  program  has  been  success- 
ful for  low-  and  moderate-Income  families 
assisted  under  programs  with  below-market 
Interest  rates.  NHC  concurs  In  the  Congres- 
sional mandates  to  encourage  such  coopera- 
tive ownership  and  In  the  pronouncements 
by  HUD  and  FHA  encouraging  cooperative 
housing  under  Sections  213,  221(d)(3)  and 
236,  such  as  the  notice  to  FHA  Insuring  Of- 
fice Directors  and  Assistant  Regional  Admin- 
istrators which  stated: 

"In  discussions  with  builders  and  lenders, 
the  Insuring  office  should  encovirage  their 
participation  In  the  above  cooperative  pro- 
grams, not  only  because  of  the  excellent  ex- 
perience which  has  been  achieved  from  the 
FHA  fiscal  standpoint,  but  also  because  of 
the  benefits  both  financial  and  sociological 
which  fiow  to  the  users  of  this  type  of 
housing." 

3.  The  need  and  demand  for  cooperative 
bousing  under  Section  336  greatly  exceeds 
the  amount  of  funds  available.  In  many  HUD 
offices,  cooperative  bousing  represents  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  accumulated  backlog  of 
projects  awaiting  funds  under  the  336  pro- 
gram. This  backlog  of  need  should  be  met  by 
the  release  of  funds  already  available  and 
increased  authorizations  recommended  for 
the  236  program. 

4.  We  recommend  that  FHA  recognize  the 
presently  unoomp>ensated  oosts  to  coopera- 
tive projects  resulting  from  the  requirement 
of  recertifying  Incomes.  The  cooperative 
should  be  reimburaed  by  retaining  the  costs 
of  recertlflcatlona  from  "over-lnoome"  sur- 
charges that  are  ultimately  returned  to  HUD. 
In  addition,  FHA  should  allow  portions  of  the 
"over-Income"  surcharges  to  be  used  by  the 
cooperative  few  improvements  that  FHA  may 
consider  advisable  and  Justifiable  durmg  the 
life  of  the  project. 

6.  Twelve  years  ago  Congress  established  a 
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revolving  fund  of  $236  million — ^wblcb  is  now 
administered  by  QNMA — ^for  the  purchase,  at 
par,  of  cooperative  mortgages  insured  by  7SA 
under  Section  313.  While  there  have  been 
extensive  mortgage  purchases  from  the  co- 
operative revolving  fund,  much  of  the  money 
has  been  returned,  so  It  now  has  an  un- 
committed balance  of  about  $100  million.  In 
1968  the  Administration  impounded  the  fund 
and  no  further  ONMA  conomltments  can  now 
be  Issued.  NHC  reconunends  that  the  balance 
In  the  coc^jeratlve  revolving  fund  be  made 
Immediately  available  for  the  purchase  of 
mortgages  on  cooperative  projects.  The  318 
program  fills  an  unmet  need  among  thoee 
middle-Income  families  and  individuals  who 
can  only  afford  the  lower  monthly  charges 
achievable  through  cooperative  econcmlea 
and  financing.  To  lessen  the  budget  impact 
and  Induce  the  Administration  to  utillaa 
these  ONMA  funds  for  the  purchase  of  Sec- 
tion 213  mortgages,  we  recommend  that  these 
funds  be  used  under  the  Tandem  Program. 
In  this  manner,  the  budget  will  reflect  only 
the  difference  between  ONMA's  par  purchase 
of  the  mortgage  and  the  market  price  at 
which  ONMA  later  sells  the  mortgage. 

6.  NHC  applauds  the  HUD  decision  to  re- 
lease millions  of  dollars  for  dividends  pay- 
ments to  over  400  Section  313  management- 
type  hovislng  cooperatives  who  are  covered  by 
a  mutual  insurance  fund.  NHC  agrees  with 
HUD'S  statement  that  the  dividend  distribu- 
tion was  "persuasive  evidence  of  the  success 
of  these  housing  cooperatives  during  t^e 
years  that  the  Section  313  program  has  been 
m  effect." 

7.  (a)  As  recommended  elsewhere  In  this 
report,  NHC  urges  the  disposition  of  public 
housing  and  Federally-owned  housing  to  co- 
operatives whose  members  will  reside  In  such 
housing  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  mutual 
ownership. 

(b)  In  the  dlspoelUcm  of  property  by 
urban  renewal  agencies,  there  should  be  k 
recognition  In  the  disposition  plan  that  It 
Is  Important  to  achieve  cooperative  owner- 
ship of  multlfamlly  housing  in  urban  re- 
newal areas.  Accordingly,  part  of  these  areas 
should  be  considered  for  the  development  of 
housing  to  be  BO  owned  by  the  people.  In 
making  a  disposition  for  this  purpose,  there 
should  be  a  dlspoeltlon  condition  that  thoae 
who  acquire  the  property  agree  to  develop 
it  tot  housing  that  will  Involve  cooperative 
ownership. 

(c)  The  FHA  Insurance  program  for  sup- 
plemental loans  should  be  revised,  imple- 
mented and  administered  in  a  realistic  man- 
ner which  woiild  achieve  Its  objectives.  Many 
cooperative  and  rental  projects  are  faced  by 
the  necessity  of  makliig  large  expenditures 
to  meet  requirements  of  new  laws  enacted 
as  part  of  antl-poUutlon  and  other  health 
programs;  moreover,  nmny  projecta  require 
rehablliUtlon  and  upgrading.  Supplemental 
loans  are  also  authorized  to  provide  funds  for 
necessary  refinancing  of  membership  resales 
which  Involve  Increases  In  equity.  To  faclll'- 
tate  administration  of  such  supplementary 
loans  to  finance  resales  of  cooperative  mem- 
berships, such  supplemental  loans  should  be 
available  not  only  to  Individual  cooperatives 
but  to  a  group  or  association  of  cooperatives 
or  a  nonprofit  financing  Institution  to  serve 
cooperatives.  Supplemental  loans  should  be 
made  for  a  period  and  at  an  Interest  rate  to 
permit  their  amortliatlon  without  an  undue 
burden  on  the  projects.  ONMA  should  be 
authorized  to  use  special  assistance  funds 
for  the  pvirchase  of  such  supplemental  loans 
at  par.  The  supplemental  loan  provlatona  in 
313(1)  should  be  extended  to  Include  bousing 
projects  covered  by  mortgages  Insured  under 
Sections  231  (d)  (8)  or  388.  NHO  recommends 
amendatory  leglslatlosi  to  Implement  the 
reoommendatloos  In  this  paragraph  to  the 
extent  that  they  cannot  be  effectuated 
through  admlnlatratlve  action. 

(d)  The  Special  Assistant  for  OooperatlTe 
Housing  at  FHA  should  be  provided  wltb 
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adeqiiata  staff  and  fund*  to  tmdertate  a 
broad  program  for  the  enooxiragement  and 
d«velopment  of  co<^)eratlve  housing,  Includ- 
ing naceasary  training  of  cooperative  lead- 
ers and  managers.  The  Special  Assistant  and 
his  staff  should  have  responslblUty  for  both 
the  assisted  and  unassisted  cooperative  hous- 
ing In  carrying  out  the  functions  prescrtbed 
in  the  laws  establishing  this  position,  which 
should  be  amended  to  cover  cooperatives  un- 
der all  programs. 

8.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1989  conttilna 
the  following  provisions  of  special  Interest  to 
the  operation  of  a  cooperative  housing  proj- 
ect: 

(a)  Section  ai6(b)  of  the  Code  U  amended 
to  provide  that,  In  determining  whether  a 
corporation  Is  a  cooperative  hovjslng  cor- 
poration, no  account  Is  to  be  taken  of  stock 
owned  and  apartments  leased  by  goverm»en- 
tal  entitles  empowered  to  acquire  sharos  In 
a  cooperative  housing  corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  housing  faculties.  The 
effect  of  the  amendment  Is  to  allow  individ- 
ual tenant-stockholders  to  deduct  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  Interest  and  taxes  even 
though  more  than  ao  percent  of  the  coopera- 
tive's income  is  derived  from  a  governmajntal 
entity.  This  eunendment  applies  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1969. 

(b)  Section  1039  is  added  to  the  Co<|e  to 
provide  for  deferral  of  gain  upon  the  sa}e  of 
a  limited  distribution  project  financed  under 
Sections  221(d)  (3)  and  236  to  a  cooperative 
or  other  nonprofit  corporation.  This  Impor- 
tant Incentive  Is  more  fully  describe^  in 
paragraph  4  of  Chapter  CO. 

9.  NHC  recommends  that  the  Rent  Sup- 
plement Program  be  extended  to  cover  the 
Section  213  Program.  In  central  city  apart- 
ments which  are  converted  to  cooperative 
ownership,  this  would  enable  them  to  ferve 
Inner  city  residents  who  need  Rent  Supple- 
ments to  afford  the  monthly  charges. 

10.  Since  there  U  substantial  Interest  on 
college  campuses  in  the  use  of  cooperative 
housing  programs  to  serve  college  students, 
NHC  recommends  amendments  In  appro- 
priate housing  programs  to  enable  tha  use 
of  cooperatives  for  the  housing  of  college 
students. 

11.  NHC  applauds  the  UJI.  General  Aa- 
sembly  vote  to  encourage  a  program  oT  social 
housing  that  Includes  cooperatives. 

12.  The  law  provides  for  converslob  of 
existing  rental  projects  financed  under  Sec- 
tion 221(d)  (3)  and  236  to  cooperative  Own- 
ership under  those  same  sections.  However, 
there  have  been  no  conversions  because  HTTD 
Is  reserving  subsidy  money  exclusively  for 
n9w  construction.  NHC  urges  that  nuii  re- 
examine this  position  and  make  monies 
available  for  this  conversion  program.  As 
explained  In  Chapter  CC,  there  is  a  tax  pro- 
gram allowing  for  deferral  of  gain  on  rental 
projects  converted  to  cooperatives  If  that 
gain  Is  Invested  In  the  development  of  a'  new 
Section  221(d)  (3)  or  236  project.  This  pro- 
gram has  yet  to  become  operational  beoause 
of  the  failure  to  release  authorlaed  ftindb. 

CHaPTEK  8.  NONTBOTTT  HOUSINO  BPOltSOfLS 

1.  Be^dea  the  cooperative  non-profit  |>roJ- 
aets  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the 
non-profit  sponsors  described  In  this  dhap- 
ter  are  expected  to  have  an  Increasing  role 
In  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  low  and 
moderate  income  groups  with  the  assistance 
recommended  below. 

a.  NHC  beUeves  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  nonprofit  housing  sponsors  tot  low 
and  modarate  Income  housing  assistance 
programs.  Nonprofit  housing  sponsors  may 
be  altbar:  (a)  broadly-based  houstna  de- 
velopment corporations  which  aid  a  dum- 
ber of  housing  projects  in  the  commt^ty; 
or  (b)  Individual  project  sponsors,  su4h  as 
churches,  charitable  foundations,  settlelnent 
houses,  labor  imlons,  fraternal  organlzajtlons 
and  other  clvlo-mlnded  groups. 
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3.  NHC  approves  the  use  of  Sections  221 
(d)(3).  236(J),  and  rent  supplement  pro- 
grams In  nonprofit  sponsored  projects.  This 
sponsorship  makes  it  possible  to  reach  lower 
income  groups  because  of  the  absence  of 
profit  m  the  operation  of  such  projects. 

4.  NHC  Is  pleased  that  Its  recommendation 
was  accepted  for  the  use  of  the  Tandem 
Plan  for  jonproflt  sponsored  housing.  With- 
out the  Tandem  Plan.  It  would  be  virtually 
Impossible  for  nonprofit  sponsored  projects 
to  go  fOTward  when  mortgages  are  not  sell- 
ing at  par.  In  addition,  NHC  supports  the 
special  yield-related  price  PNMA  makes 
available  for  nonprofit  spoosored  projects. 
PNMA  has  recently  reduced  Its  preferential 
price  from  4  points  to  2%.  NHC  urges  the 
restoration  of  the  4  point  preferential  price 
for  nonprofit  sponsors. 

5.  NHC  fully  concurs  In  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Housing  Subcommittee  that  nonprofit 
housing  sponsors  have  contributed  greatly  to 
our  housing  production.  The  Committee  Re- 
port stated: 

"Among  these  institutions,  the  not-for- 
profit  organizations  involved  in  housing  de- 
velopment have  made  substantial  progress  In 
the  construction  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  In  a  relatively  brief  period  of  time. 
Today  they  account  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
housing  development  activity  carried  out 
under  the  several  assistance  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress.  This  Is  fulfilling 
the  Intention  of  the  Congress  and  we  are 
desirous  to  see  not-for-profit  sponsors  and 
developers  play  an  Increasing  role  In  meeting 
the  nation's  critical  housmg  shortage  espe- 
cially for  low  and  moderate  Income  families 
and  Individuals." 

6.  NHC  recommends  that  HUD  provide  the 
following  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  nonprofit  sponsors  and  organizations. 

(a)  Seed  money  loans  to  cover  Initial  costs, 
such  as  preliminary  architectural  fees,  engi- 
neering fees,  site  options,  tenant  surveys, 
market  analyses,  and  legal  and  organiza- 
tional expenses  during  the  project  develop- 
ment stage.  These  would  be  recoverable  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  PHA-lnsured  mortgage. 

(b)  Grants  for  administrative  costs,  social 
services  and  other  neceasary  expenses  which 
are  Important  to  the  success  of  projects  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  families  and  per- 
sons. 

(c)  Technical  assistance  for  expert  aid 
needed  to  train  personnel,  develop  projects, 
secure  project  approval  and  oversee  con- 
struction. 

(d)  Assistance  to  nonprofit  housing  spon- 
sors In  the  conduct  of  self-help  and  mutual 
self-help  programs. 

7.  The  1970  Act  authorizes  $S  million  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitations  few  use  by  the 
Secretary  in  providing  a  more  adequate  lev- 
el of  technical  assistance.  NHC  recommends 
the  funding  of  this  section  to  help  provide 
technical  assistance  needed  by  non-profit  or- 
ganizations. 

8.  The  1970  Housing  Act  provides  for  a 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  who  will 
be  responsible  for  providing  Information  and 
advice  to  nonprofit  organizations  desiring  to 
sponsor  housing  projects  assisted  under  pro- 
grams administered  by  HUD.  NHC  urges  that 
the  new  Special  Assistant  be  named  and  giv- 
en adequate  staff  and  funds  to  undertake 
a  broad  program  for  the  encouragement  and 
development  of  nonprcrflt  spunsored  housing. 

CHAPTXX  T.   KATIONAl.   HO>OK)WNKKSHn>  FOTJN- 

da'tion;  national  advisokt  commission  ON 

LOW-INCOMI    HOUSINO;     NATIONAL    HOUSING 
PAXTinXSHIFS;      AND     ASSI8TANCB     TO     NON- 

piorrr  spoksobs  in  low  and  modzkatx  in- 

COMX  HUUSIMO 

I.  Summary  of  Existing  Lefflalation:  1. 
Objective.  The  1968  Bousing  Act  created  the 
National  Homeownership  Foundation  to 
carry  out  a  continuing  program  of  encourag- 
ing private  and  public  organizations  to  pro- 
Tide  increased  homeownership  and  housing 
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opportunities  In  urban  and  nirai  areas  for 
lower  income  families. 

2.  Authorizations  in  1968  Housing  Act. 
The  Act  authorized  the  Fotindation  to  make 
grants  and  loans  (not  otherwise  available 
from  Federal  sources)  to  such  organizations 
to  help  defray  organizational  and  administra- 
tive expenses,  necessary  preconstructlon 
costs,  and  the  cost  of  covtnsellng  or  Rimti^r 
services  to  lower  Income  families  for  whom 
housing  Is  being  provided.  The  Foundation 
can  also  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
organizations.  The  Foundation  can  also  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  the  organiza- 
tions. The  Foundation  is  to  be  administered 
by  an  18-member  Boaird  of  Directors.  Fif- 
teen members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Secretary  of  HUD,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of 
OEO  are  the  other  three  members.  The  board 
will  appoint  an  executive  director  as  its  ex- 
ecutive officer. 

3.  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
Appropriations  up  to  $10  million  are  author- 
ized. The  Foundation  can  also  use  donated 
funds.  Nothing  has  been  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  Administration  re- 
quested $250,000  for  fiscal  year  1971  but 
nothing  was  Included  In  the  appropriation 
act. 

U.  Recommendations.  NHC  urges  that  the 
Foundation  be  fully  ftmded  so  that  the 
Foundation  can  begin  Its  vital  assignment. 

National  Advisory  Commission  on  Low- 
Income  Housing 

1.  Objectives.  The  1968  Housing  Act  estab- 
lished a  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Low-Income  Housing  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  investigate  the  re- 
sources and  capabilities  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  the  economy  which  may  be 
used  to  fulfill  more  completely  the  objectives 
of  the  national  goal  of  "a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family". 

2.  Assignment.  The  Act  directs  the  Com- 
mission to  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  an  interim  report  with  respect  to  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  not  later  than 
July  1,  1969.  and  a  final  report  not  later  than 
July  1,  1970.  Neither  report  has  been  filed. 

National  Housing  Partnerships 

1.  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation:  1.  Ob- 
jectives. The  1968  Housing  Act  created  a  na- 
tional housing  partnership  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  participation  of  private  inves- 
tors In  programs  and  projects  to  provide 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  income  fam- 
Ules.  The  Act  provides  for  a  federally  char- 
tered, privately  funded  corporation  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act;  also,  for  a  National  Partnership  or- 
ganized by  the  corporation  under  the  D.C. 
Uniform  Limited  Partnership  Act.  The  Cor- 
poration will  serve  as  the  general  partner  and 
managing  agent  of  the  National  Partnership 
and  each  of  Its  stocliholders  can  be  a  limited 
partner.  It  will  provide  the  staff  and  exper- 
tise for  the  Partnership  In  organizing  and 
planning  project  imdertakings  in  which  the 
Partnership  has  an  Interest,  and  receive  a  fee 
for  such  services. 

2.  Authority.  Both  the  Corporation  and 
the  National  Partnership  are  authorized  to 
engage  in  a  broad  range  of  activities  appro- 
priate to  the  provision  of  housing  and  re- 
lated faclUtlea  primarily  for  low  or  moderate 
Income  families,  with  or  without  the  use  of 
Federal  programs,  and  may  enter  Into  and 
participate  in  all  forms  of  partnerships  and 
associations.  The  National  Partnership  will 
form  partnership  ventures  with  local  in- 
vestors for  the  purpose  of  building  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing  projects  through- 
out the  nation.  Normally,  it  will  be  a  limited 
partner  In  such  undertakings,  with  an  in- 
terest of  not  more  than  25%  of  the  aggre- 
gate initial  equity  Investment  for  the 
project.  The  President  has  appointed  the  In- 
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oofporators  of  the  Corporation.  The  Inoor- 
fonXon  serve  as  the  initial  board  of  dlrec- 
{an  and  have  arranged  for  the  initial  offer- 
]og  of  shares  of  stock  in  the  Corporation  and 
mtereets  in  the  National  Partnership.  The 
PTCBldent  Is  authorized  to  create  additional 
pmtnerahips  when  he  determines  it  to  be  In 
tbs  national  Interest.  National  banks  are  au- 
tljorlzed  to  invest  in  a  corporation  and  other 
jfltitles  formed  under  tMs  title.  The  NHP 
WW  iuccessful  In  the  sale  of  Its  stock  and 
began  full  operation  In  1970. 

n.  Recomendations:  NHC  recommends 
that  the  following  actions  be  taken: 

1.  To  encourage  widespread  participation 
and  private  Investment  In  the  National 
Housing  Partnerships,  tax  incentives  must  be 
provided  for  undertaking  housing  develop- 
nients  to  serve  low  and  moderate  income 
persons.  In  Chapter  CC.  we  describe  the  fa- 
vorable action  Uken  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  to  provide  such  Incentives. 

2.  To  enable  the  sale  of  projects  under- 
taken by  the  National  Housing  Partnership 
to  cooperatives  or  other  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions, there  should  be  an  Implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  Section  236(J)  (3)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  as  described  under  the 
separate  236  heading.  An  important  tax  in- 
centive providing  for  deferral  of  gain  upon 
5  236(J)(3)  sale  to  a  cooperative  or  other 
nonprofit  corporation  was  added  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  It  Is  more  fuUy  dis- 
cussed In  Chapter  CC. 

Assistance  to  nonprofit  sponsors  of  low 

and  moderate  income  housing 
L  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation:  1.  Ob- 
jectives.   The    1968    Housing   Act    has    pro- 
visions to  assist  nonprofit  sponsors  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing. 

2.  Authorization  in  the  1968  and  1969 
Bousing  Acts:  

(a)  The  Secretary  of  HUD  Is  authorized 
to  provide  technical  assistance,  with  respect 
to  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  and  op- 
eration of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing, 
to  nonprofit  organizations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  can  also  make  80-per- 
oent.  Interest-free  loans  to  nonprofit  spon- 
sors of  such  housing  to  cover  certain  precon- 
structlon costs  vmder  Federally-assisted 
programs. 

(c)  The  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Spon- 
sor Fund  Is  established  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  loans  with  an  authcM-izatlon  of 
appropriations  of  $7.6  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969  and  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
Fund  will  be  a  revolving  fund  and  repay- 
ments of  loans  will  be  deposited  In  the  Fund. 

3.  Authorization  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
♦600,000  was  appropriated  In  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  for  fiscal  1969,  $2  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  for  fiscal  1970.  and  $3 
million  is  included  in  the  ai^roprlatlon  act 
for  fiscal  1971. 

4.  Amendments  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970: 

(a)  Advice  and  Assistance  v)ith  Respect  to 
Bousing  for  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Fam- 
ilies: The  1970  Act  amends  Section  106(a) 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  to  authorize  technical  assistance  and 
idvloe  with  respect  to  Individual  tenants 
and  homeowners  assisted  under  HUD  pro- 
grams in  addition  to  nonprofit  sponsors  of 
multlfamlly  housing.  The  section  also  re- 
peals the  grant  program  for  tenant  services 
In  public  housing  projects  and  authorizes 
such  services  to  be  financed  out  of  project 
Income  and  annual  contribution  payments. 

(b)  Information  and  Advice  to  Nonprofit 
Project  Sponsors:  The  1970  Act  creates  In  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment a  new  position  of  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary, responsible  for  assisting  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations In  complying  with  HUD  re- 
quirements in  applying  for  sponsorship  of 
housing  projects  under  the  subsidized  mul- 
tlfamlly programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NHC  urges  that  the  full  authorizations  be 
appropriated  and  utUlzed  for  this  program 
as  more  fully  discussed  in  Ch^ter  8. 

CHAFTXE     U.     atrXAL     HOUSINO.     RXNTWAL,     AND 
PLANNING  FOB  MTJLTICOtrNTY  AXCAS 

1.  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation:  1.  Ob- 
jectives.  There  Is  Increasing  nattonal  con- 
cern to  make  rural  America  more  attractive 
and  livable  for  all.  To  achieve  this  goal,  pro- 
grams must  be  initiated  to  encourage  the 
young  and  better  educated  to  continue  living 
in  rural  America.  Programs  which  provide 
the  same  kinds  of  financial  assistance  as  are 
provided  for  urban  housing  and  renewal 
should  be  available  to  rural  areas  for  rural 
housing  and  renewal.  We  endorse  those  pro- 
visions of  the  1968  Housing  Act  which  make 
certain  housing  assistance  equally  available 
to  rural  areas,  but  other  legislation  is  re- 
quired as  described  below. 

2.  Authorizations  in  the  1968  and  1969 
Housing  Acts: 

(a)  Under  Sections  236  and  236.  the  Secre- 
tary was  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  total  authority  to  contract  to  make  peri- 
odic Interest  reduction  payments  for  vise  in 
rural  areas  and  small  towns.  By  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  delegated 
$2  million  in  contract  authority  under  Sec- 
tion 235  (k).  However,  projects  under  Sec- 
tion 236  will  be  processed  by  FHA. 

(b)  The  1969  Act  extends  for  a  4-year  pe- 
riod ending  October  1.  1973.  the  various  rural 
housing  authorizations  which  were  scheduled 
to  expire  on  October  1,  1969. 

(c)  The  1969  Act  amended  Section  617(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  as  follows: 

(1)  To  remove  the  present  $100  million 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  new  loan  paper 
which  may  be  held  In  the  Rural  Housing  in- 
surance Fund  at  any  one  time; 

(2)  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultvire  to  sell  Insured  housing  loans  out  of 
the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  in  blocks 
and  to  treat  such  transactions  as  a  sale  of 
assets  for  budgetary  purposes;  and 

(3)  To  make  clear  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  make  commitments  to  make 
or  Insure  rural  housing  loans  on  one  or 
more  properties  upon  application  by  the 
lender,  builder,  or  seller  and  upon  com- 
pliance with  such  requirements  as  he  may 

gncclf  y. 

(d)  The  1969  Act  amended  Section  617  of 
the  1949  Act  (with  conforming  amendments 
to  Sections  518  and  519  of  that  Act)  to  abol- 
ish the  existing  Rural  Housing  Direct  Loan 
Account  and  transfer  all  of  Its  assets,  liabili- 
ties, and  authorizations  to  the  Rural  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund.  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
these  amendments  simply  to  consolidate  the 
direct  loan  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  a  single  Fund,  without 
changing  the  nature  or  coverage  of  those 
programs;  all  of  the  funds,  claims,  notes, 
mortgages,  contracts,  property,  ooUectlons, 
proceeds,  and  unexpended  balances  which 
were  held  in  or  applicable  to  the  Account 
will  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  be  held  in 
or  applicable  to  the  Fund,  and  any  author- 
izations for  the  appropriation  of  funds,  the 
availability  of  fxmds  for  direct  loans  and  re- 
lated advances,  or  the  Issuance  of  notes 
which  were  applicable  to  the  Account  will 
become  applicable  to  the  Fund. 

(e)  The  1969  Act  adds  a  new  Section  524 
to  the  1949  Act  to  authorize  financial  assist- 
ance to  nonprofit  organizations  to  provide 
sites  for  rural  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  families. 

3.  Amendments  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970: 

(a)  Sections  614  and  616  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  were  amended  to  broaden  the 
farm  labor  housing  program  by : 

(1)  Authorizing  financial  assistance  to 
nonprofit  organizations  of  farmworkers  for 
the  construction  of  farm  labor  bousing; 

(2)  Authorizing    financial    assistance    to 
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broad  based  public  or  nonprofit  organisa- 
tions for  the  construction  of  farm  labor 
housing  any  place  within  the  State  where 
the  need  exists. 

(3)  Lowering  the  interest  rate  on  farm 
lalx>r  housing  loans  from  6  to  1  percent. 

(4)  Authorizing  the  financing  of  house- 
hold ftimishlngs  m  farm  labor  housing  units. 

(6)  Raising  the  maximum  grant  from  two- 
thirds  to  90  percent  of  the  development  cost 
of  a  project. 

(6)  Requiring  the  construction  of  farm 
labor  housing  suitable  for  year-round  use 
except  where  the  Secretary  finds  that  year- 
round  housing  is  not  needed. 

(b)  Sections  502  and  604  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  were  amended  to  permit  loans 
to  people  who  lease  a  home  site. 

(c)  Section  504  was  amended  by  raising 
the  celling  on  loans  and  grants  from  home 
repair  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  and  to  $3,500  If 
necessary  to  provide  water  and  sanitation 
faculties. 

( d )  The  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  was  given 
discretionary  authority  In  the  use  of  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  county  committees 
in  the  determination  of  the  eligibility  of 
loan  applicants. 

(e)  Section  615(b)(1)  was  amended  to 
raise  the  celling  on  loans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  rental  hotislng  projects  from  $300.- 
000  to  $760,00a 

(f )  Section  620  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
was  amended  to  raise  the  size  of  communities 
Farmers  Home  Administration  can  serve  from 
5,600  to  10,000. 

(g)  Both  the  Senate  and  Hotise  Commit- 
tee Reports  strongly  recommended  that  1968 
report  language  be  rescinded  thus  making  it 
clear  that  both  urban  and  rural  residento 
should  be  eligible  for  Title  V  housing  regard- 
lees  of  whether  they  work  In  a  rural  area. 

4.  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  Acta. 
Elsewhere  we  have  described  the  authoriza- 
tions of  Interest  assistance  contracts  under 
Sections  236  and  236  which  are  now  avail- 
able for  housing  In  rural  areas.  In  addition, 
the  rural  housing  program  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  authorized  to  maintain 
a  $6  million  program  of  3%,  60-year  loans. 

n.  Recommendations:  1.  Additional  Au- 
thorizations in  Appropriation  Acts: 

(a)  NHC  recommends  that  the  housing 
repair  grant  provisions  of  Section  604(a)  be 
funded  at  a  level  of  $26  million  for  fiscal 
1972.  Since  1964  there  have  l>een  no  grant 
funds  avallaUe  for  housing  repair. 

(b)  NHC  recommends  that  the  housing 
loan  provisions  of  Section  604(a)  be  funded 
at  a  level  of  $26  million  for  fiscal  1973. 

(c)  NHC  recommends  that  the  farm  labor 
housing  grant  provisions  of  Section  516(b) 
be  fimded  at  a  level  of  $26  mllUon  for  fiscal 
1972. 

(d)  NHC  recommends  that  the  self-help 
housing  technical  asslstanoe  grants  author- 
ized by  Section  5a3(b)  (1)(A)  be  funded  at 
the  full  limit  of  $6  mlUlon  for  fiscal  1972. 

(e)  VrnC  recommends  that  the  self-help 
loan  funds  authorized  by  Section  623(b)  (1) 
(B)  be  funded  at  the  full  Umlt  of  $1  million 
for  fiscal  1972. 

(f)  NHC  recommends  that  $116  million, 
the  full  amount  authorized  by  law,  be  ap- 
propriated for  development  and  planning 
g^rants,  for  rural  water  and  sewer  systems  for 
fiscal  1972. 

(g)  NHC  recommends  that  $160  million  be 
appropriated  for  FMHA  administrative  ex- 
penses In  fiscal  1972  to  enable  the  agency  to 
handle  the  vastly  Increased  workload  par- 
ticularly In  housing  and  in  community  af- 
fairs. 

2.  Legislative  Amendments  Relating  to 
Rural  Housing.  NHC  recommends  the  follow- 
ing legislation  rtiatlng  to  rural  hoiising  pro- 
grams: 

(a)  The  3%,  60  year  loan  program  to  sup- 
plement the  new  authority  granted  under 
the  1968  Housing  Act  should  not  only  be 
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continued  bat  Increaaed.  Tlie  Secretaryl  ol 
Agriculture  should  be  autbortzed  to  contr»ct 
to  m»lntaln  the  interest  rate  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  loan.  Also  the  Secretary 
should  be  granted  the  power  to  reduce  the 
Interest  rate  to  as  low  as  1%  under  this  fro- 
grani. 

(b)  Enact  leglslaUon  creating  the  position 
of  Special  Assistant  lor  Cooperative  Hou<ing 
In  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(PmHA)  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(a  similar  position  to  that  created  In  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1966  for  urban  co- 
(^)er»tlve  housing)  with  similar  powers,  du- 
ties and  adequate  staff  and  budget:  and  the 
additional  responsibility  of  mobilizing  ;the 
support  of  rural  area  cooperatives  of  all  t|pes 
for  the  creation  and  continued  succeiful 
operation  of  rural  cooperative  housing  proj- 
ects.    I 

(0)  Olve  the  Secretary  of  HOD  authority 
to  waive  rules  and  regulations  of  HUD  pro- 
grams so  small  cities  and  towns  can  get  an 
equitable  share  of  HUD  programs  i 

(d)  NHC  recommends  that  the  population 
celling  on  PmHA  loans  be  raised  from  totems 
of  10,000  to  maximum  26,000  population.  ♦Ith 
commensurate  adjustments  In  admlnlstrajtlve 
funds.  I 

(e)  NHC  recommends  that  the  Bent  $up- 
plement  Program  be  extended  to  progrfims 
which  are  financed  directly  by  FmHA.  Sec- 
tion 235  and  236  programs  are  now  eligible 
under  PmHA  and  the  Kent  Supplement  ()ro- 
gram  should  also  be  available  to  PmHA.  { 

(f)  The  authority  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  use  county  committee*  as 
a  means  of  determining  the  ellglbiHtV  of 
applicants  for  PmHA  housing  loans  shiuld 
be  completely  rescinded.  | 

(g)  The  authorization  for  annual  appro- 
priations for  development  and  planning 
grants  for  rural  water  and  sewer  syatiems 
should  be  raised  from  9116  million  to  $230 
million. 

(h)  A  legislative  goal  of  at  least  60Q.000 
bousing  units  per  year  for  PmHA  financing 
should  be  established.  This  is  the  level  w^ilch 
wUl  be  needed  to  achieve  the  rural  pa^  of 
NHC's  national  housing  goal  which  caUq  for 
10.000,000  federally  assisted  housing  i|nlt8 
to  be  constructed  or  rehabilitated  m  |  ten 
years.  More  than  half  of  the  need  is  In  i^ral 
areas.  I 

(1)  PmHA  should  be  provided  with  f;inds 
for  research  geared  to  solve  problems  which 
often  hamper  or  restrict  housing  devdop- 
moits  in  rural  areas.  An  example  Is  ladk  of 
waste  disposal  facilities.  Research  need^  to 
be  undertaken  to  develop  a  waste  disposal 
system  which  could  serve  an  individual  home 
or  a  number  of  homes  at  a  modest  li|ltial 
Investment  and  low  maintenance. 

(J)  Congress  should  establlBh  a  $6  bljllon 
level  for  PmHA  insured  housing  loen«  in 
fiscal  1972.  This  would  permit  PmHA  to 
finance  at  a  level  of  about  500,000  housing 
units  a  year.  Because  these  funds  are  raised 
through  the  sale  of  notes  on  the  pr(vate 
market,  the  funding  does  not  require  appro- 
priations from  the  Treasury.  Therefore  there 
Is  little  impact  on  the  Pederal  budget. 

(k)  NHC  recommends  that  the  PmHA  etaff 
be  expanded  to  enable  the  agency  to  actively 
promote  rental  housing  to  aid  In  meeting 
rural  needs. 

(1)  NHC  recommends  the  amendment  of 
the  PmHA  Act  to  enable  the  agency  to  pro- 
mote and  finance  nonprofit  housing  develop- 
ment corporations  as  housing  delivery  sys- 
tems to  small  towns  and  rural  people. 

(m)  NHC  recommends  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  assure  that  the  American  Indton — 
on  and  off  reservations — is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity and  choice  to  participate  In  all  Fed- 
eral housing  programs. 

(n)  NHC  recommends  the  establlsh»ient 
of  a  Rural  Development  Bank  as  provided  In 
KM.  15402  introduced  by  Congressman  Pat- 
man. 
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(o)  NHC  recommends  that  the  PmHA  leg- 
islation be  amended  to  authorize  loans  re- 
quiring principal  and  interest  payments  on  as 
little  as  50  percent  of  the  principal,  with  the 
remainder  covered  by  a  second  trust  which 
would  not  bear  Interest  or  fall  due  for  repay- 
ment until  the  first  mortgage  was  paid  off  or 
the  property  changed  hands. 

(p)  NHC  recommends  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Rural  Affairs,  which  would  in- 
clude those  hoxislng  and  community  devel- 
opment fxxnctlons  currently  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  which 
would  receive  Its  appropriations  through  new 
subcommittees  of  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees.  In  the  absence  of 
such  an  executive  reorganization,  NHC  rec- 
ommends that  all  appropriations  for  hous- 
ing and  community  facilities  programs  be 
made  through  the  same  Appropriations  sub- 
committees, whether  the  programs  are  ad- 
ministered by  HUD  or  USDA. 

(q)  NHC  recommends  enactment  of  any 
necessary  legislation  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect PmHA  to  establish  escrow  accounts  on 
behalf  of  Its  housing  borrowers  for  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  Insurance. 

(r)  NHC  recommends  enactment  of  any 
necessary  legislation  to  replace  the  present 
bonding  requirements  of  PmHA  County  Of- 
fices with  a  fidelity  bonding  arrangement 
which  would  protect  the  government  against 
fraud  without  making  County  Offlse  staffs 
financially  liable  for  non-fraudulent  admin- 
istrative errors. 

(s)  NHC  recommends  legislation  author- 
izing PmHA  to  take  all  actions  necessary  to 
permit  the  use  and  compensation  of  hous- 
ing consultants  and  specialists  in  preparing 
processing  or  otherwise  assisting  In  the  un- 
dertaking of  housing  financed  or  aided  by 
PmHA. 

3.  Recommendationa  for  Administrative 
Actions: 

(a)  Besides  Congressional  actions,  there 
is  a  need  for  more  effective  executive  actions 
and  better  coordination  of  Agriculture  and 
HUD,  and  for  consultation  with  industry  and 
public  interest  groups.  Such  actions  should 
be  taken  to  assure  that  federal  housing,  com- 
munity facility  and  planning  aids  for  rural 
areas  are  equivalent  to  those  available  in 
cities  and  metrop>olltan  areas. 

(b)  NHC  recommends  and  urges  the  Secre- 
tsiry  of  Agriculture  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age programs  under  new  and  existing  co- 
operative housing  provisions  to  alleviate  the 
housing  ills  in  rtiral  areas. 

(c)  NHC  urges  the  Pederal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  the  Fiumers  Home  Adminis- 
tration (PmHA)  to  work  out  a  plan  for  mak- 
ing housing  credit  available  In  small  towns 
that  are  too  large  for  PmHA  to  service  (over 
10,000) ,  but  not  practical  for  PHA  to  service 
because  of  remoteness  or  other  reasons.  A 
serious  credit  shortage  exists  In  many  of 
these  areas. 

(d)  NHC  urges  standardization  of  PmHA 
regulations  and  procedures  which  presently 
often  vary  from  county  to  county  and  from 
state  to  state,  making  it  difficult  and  some- 
times In^osslble  for  outside  groups  to  work 
effectively  with  PmHA.  In  this  respect,  the 
staff  of  the  National  PmHA  should  be  ex- 
panded. Also,  In  many  areas  where  the  de- 
mand for  housing  Is  substantial,  PmHA 
should  assign  housing  specialists.  Presently, 
county  supervisors  are  responsible  not  only 
for  hoiising  but  for  many  other  PmHA  pro- 
grams as  well.  If  PmHA  is  to  achieve  the  po- 
tential which  Its  housing  program  possesses, 
it  must  develop  new  administrative  tech- 
niques to  handle  the  greatly  Increased  vol- 
ume of  housing  applications. 

(e)  PmHA  should  reorganize  Its  staff  and 
further  streamline  lU  actlvlUes  to  speed  up 
the  making  and  servicing  of  loans. 

(f)  PmHA  should  Increase  Its  administra- 
tive limit  of  •100,000  for  rural  bousing  site 
loans  to  tSOO.OOO.  The  present  limit.  In  view 
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of  escalating  land  costs  and  costs  of  devel- 
oping rural  land.  Is  too  low.  As  a  result,  tlte 
tremendous  potential  of  this  valuable  new 
authority  which  PmHA  received  in  the  IMO 
housing  legislation  Is  severely  restricted. 

(g)  PmHA  shoiild  strengthen  its  advance 
commitments  to  builders  so  as  to  encourage 
larger  scale  builders  to  operate  In  rural  areas. 
This  Is  essential  to  producing  the  volume  of 
housing  required  to  solve  the  critical  short> 
age  In  rural  communities.  PmHA's  adminis- 
trative regulations  prevent  advance  oonunlt- 
ments  from  having  the  impact  which  Con- 
gress Intended. 

CHAPTER  V.  INTERIM  ASSISTANCE  AND  INTXUlt 
REHABILrrATION  PROGRAMS  IN  SLini  AMD 
BLIGHTED     AREAS 

I.  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation:  1.  In- 
terim Assistance  for  Blighted  Areas  as  Pro- 
vided for  in  the  1968  Housing  Act.  The  1968 
Housing  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
to  contract  to  make  grants  aggregating  up 
to  $15  million  in  any  fiscal  year  to  cities 
or  counties  to  assist  them  in  taking  Interim 
steps  to  alleviate  harmful  conditions  In 
slum  or  blighted  areas  or  communities.  To 
qualify,  these  areas  must  be  planned  for  sub- 
stantial clearance,  rehabilitation,  or  federal- 
ly-assisted code  enforcement  In  the  near 
future,  and  must  need  some  Immediate  pub- 
lic action  until  permanent  action  can  be 
taken.  Grants  may  not  exceed  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  planning  and  carrying  out  an  In- 
terim assistance  program,  except  that  three- 
fourths  grants  can  be  made  to  any  commu- 
nity with  a  population  of  50,000  or  less.  A 
community  has  to  have  an  approved  work- 
able program  to  qualify  for  assistance. 

2  Need  for  Interim  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram. In  slum  and  blighted  areas,  there 
should  be  a  program  of  rapid  interim  reha- 
bilitation to  correct  those  housing  conditions 
which  directly  affect  health  and  safety.  The 
people  now  living  in  substandard  housing 
should  not  be  expected  to  wait  until  perma- 
nent neighborhood  Improvement  programs 
are  developed.  We  need  a  program  which  will 
provide  grants  and  loans  which  can  be  rap- 
Idly  disbursed  to  eliminate  health  and  safety 
hazards,  without  regard  to  the  useful  life 
of  the  buildings.  The  objective  is  to  provide 
whatever  assistance  is  needed  to  achieve 
monthly  charges,  after  Interim  rehabilita- 
tion, which  will  be  within  the  financial  reach 
of  the  low  Income  and  moderate  income  res- 
idents. The  emergency  upgrading  of  struc- 
tures should  not  Involve  Increases  In  rents 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  present  tenants. 

8.  Funds  for  Interim  Assistance.  There 
have  been  no  appropriation  authorizations  to 
Implement  the  1968  Act  providing  interim 
assistance  to  alleviate  harmful  conditions  in 
slum  or  blighted  areas.  However,  $15  million 
of  urban  renewal  funds  have  been  allocated 
for  this  purpose. 

n.  Recommendations:  1.  Authorizations  in 
Appropriation  Acts.  NHC  recommends  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  through  appropriate 
authorizations  and  additional  urban  renewal 
allocations  for  the  Interim  assistance  pro- 
gram in  slum  areas.  This  should  Include  an 
advance  appropriation  and  allocation  for  the 
next  additional  fiscal  year  to  give  cities  and 
counties  more  lead  time  In  planning  interim 
steps  to  alleviate  harmful  conditions  in  slum 
or  blighted  areas.  NHC  further  recommends 
that  the  amount  of  the  appropriations — and 
legislative  authorizations  therefor— should 
be  Increased  In  response  to  the  Increasing 
needs  evidenced  by  the  appropriation  re- 
quests which  wUl  be  fUed  for  interim  as- 
sistance. 

2.  Legislative  Amendments  on  Interim  a*- 
Hstance.  All  cities  should  be  eligible  for  a 
three-quarters  grant  for  the  cost  of  planning 
and  carrying  out  the  interim  program.  In- 
stead of  limiting  the  larger  grants  to  the 
smaller  cities,  the  large  cities  should  get 
such  a  grant  and  not  be  limited  to  a  two- 
thirds  grant. 
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3  Legislation  for  Interim  Rehabilitation 
Program.  NHC  reconamends  legislation  to 
nrovlde  for  the  above  described  program  of 
interim  rehabllltaUon  to  correct  housing 
conditions  which  directly  affect  health  and 
uXtty.  without  regard  to  the  useful  Ufe  of 
the  buildings.  The  legislation  ghoiUd  Include 
the  following: 

(a)  Amendments  to  broaden  the  interim 
assistance  law  to  Include  such  interim  re- 
hablUtatlon  of  housing  as  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  residents. 
Tills  would  make  granU  available  to  cities 
and  counUes  which  are  undertaking  such  a 
program. 

(b)  With  respect  to  Interim  rehabUiUtlon 
to  correct  conditions  which  directly  affect 
health  and  safety  in  homes  located  in  slum 
and  blighted  areas,  the  following  financial 
assistance  should  be  extended  to  owners  of 
homes  who  have  low  and  moderate  Incomes: 
(1)  rehabilitation  grants  under  Section  116 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  »3.600;  and  (11) 
rehabilitation  loans  under  Section  312. 

(c)  Pederal  code  enforcement  grants  for 
interim  rehabilitation  of  housing. 

(d)  Pederal  grants  to  urban  renewal  agen- 
cies to  acquire  slum  buildings  which  are  in 
violation  of  housing  codes,  and  for  interim 
rehablllUtlon  to  eliminate  hazards.  Public 
acquisition  of  properties  for  interim  rehabll- 
lUtlon may  be  an  early  acquisition  of  part 
of  the  property  that  would  later  be  involved 
In  a  permanent  renewal  program  for  the 
neighborhood. 

(e)  Section  312  should  be  further  amended 
to  provide  loans  to  public  bodies  or  agencies 
which  take  possession  or  control  of  any  prop- 
erty—through receivership  or  otherwise— 
which  violates  code  requirements  or  local 
laws  concerning  health  or  safety.  This  would 
cover  property  where  the  owner  has  failed 
to  correct  such  violations  within  a  period 
prescribed  by  local  law.  The  loan  should  be 
made  on  the  condition  that  It  will  be  repaid 
from  the  income  derived  from  the  rehabili- 
tated propertv,  with  appropriate  liens  or 
other  rights  that  wlU  be  enforceable  against 
the  property. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  legislation,  the 
assistance  should  be  sufficient  to  achieve 
monthly  charges,  after  interim  rehabUlta- 
Uon,  which  will  be  within  the  financial  reach 
of  the  present  occupants  or  of  others  of  low 
or  moderate  Incomes. 

CHAPTER    W.    NEW   TOWNS   AND   NEW 

coMMtrNrrtES 

I.  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation:  1. 
Weed.  Since  40,000,000  additional  people  will 
be  living  In  cities  diirlng  the  next  decade,  we 
need  new  towns  and  new  communities  to 
help  take  care  of  this  increased  urban  popu- 
lation, to  provide  for  an  orderly  dispersal  of 
population  and  relieve  further  city  conges- 
tion. These  new  towns  would  be  carefully 
planned  as  balanced  communities.  They 
would  be  largely  self-contained  with  homes, 
apartments,  schools.  Jobs,  hospitals,  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  open  spaces.  They  should 
be  planned  to  minimize  transportation  needs 
by  assuring  employment  for  residents  within 
or  near  the  community.  They  should  provide 
housing  for  all  Income  groups,  including 
those  of  low  and  moderate  Incomes.  These 
new  communities  can  provide  a  new  kind  of 
urban  living  which  can  offer  an  alternative 
to  the  sprawling  growth  that  threatens  to 
overwhelm  our  metropolitan  regions  with 
costly  and  Inefficient  development. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  Pederal  guar- 
anties to  overcome  major  obstacles  which 
have  prevented  greater  efforts  in  this  field, 
namely:  (1)  the  large  capital  Investments  to 
acquire  large  land  areas  and  Install  the  basic 
facilities  needed  to  prepare  the  land  for  de- 
velopment; an4  (2)  the  extended  period  for 
the  planning  and  installation  of  site  Im- 
provements, during  which  large  expenditures 
must  be  made  for  debt  service,  taxes  and 
overhead. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a.  Authorizations  in  1968  and  1969  Bousing 
Acta.  The  1988  Act  authorized  HUD  to  guar- 
antee obligations  issued  by  new  community 
developers  to  help  finance  approved  new 
community  developments.  These  guaranties 
were  Intended  to  overcome  the  major  ob- 
stacles which  have  prevented  greater  accom- 
plishments in  this  field.  With  the  security 
of  Pederal  guaranties.  Investors  have  been 
willing  to  provide  financing  geared  to  the 
realities  of  internal  cash  flow  In  new  com- 
munity development  projects.  To  encourage 
localities  to  xise  Pederal  aid  programs  in  sup- 
port of  new  communities,  the  Act  includes 
a  program  of  incentive  grants.  When  Peder- 
ally-asslsted  facilities  are  being  constructed 
to  serve  a  new  community,  the  public  agency 
will  be  eligible — In  addition  to  the  basic  Ped- 
eral grants — for  a  supplementary  grant  cov- 
ering an  additional  20%  of  construction 
costs.  However,  the  total  federal  contribution 
to  the  cost  of  community  facilities  cannot 
exceed  80%  of  the  cost  of  the  faciUty.  This 
would  Include  facilities  such  as  water,  sewer 
and  the  open -space  land.  Appropriations  for 
supplemental  grants  were  authorized  in  the 
amount  of  *6  million  for  fiscal  year  1969  and 
$26  million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  1969  Act  amended  Section  412(d)  of 
the  1968  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
new  community  assistance  grants  through 
the  fiscal  year  1971. 

3.  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
For  fiscal  year  1970,  $2,600,000  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  supplemental  grants  to  public 
agencies  which  Install  federally-assisted 
facilities  to  serve  new  communities.  $5  mil- 
lion is  included  in  the  appropriation  act  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

4.  Amendments  in  Housing  arui  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970. 

Title  Vn  of  the  1970  Housing  Act — called 
the  Urban  Growth  and  New  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970 — created  broad  new 
urban  growth  concepts  and  programs.  A  re- 
view of  the  legislation  follows: 

New  Community  Development  {Title  VII) 
— Provides  a  package  of  Federal  financial  aids 
to  new  community  developers,  both  private 
and  pubUc,  to  assist  In  the  provision  ol 
newly  built  communities  and  major  addi- 
tions to  existing  communities,  including: 

(a)  Guarantees  of  the  bonds  or  other  obli- 
gations of  new  community  developers  Issued 
to  finance  land  acquisition,  land  devel<q)- 
ment,  and  construction  of  public  and  utility 
facilities;  the  outstanding  amount  that  can 
be  guaranteed  with  respect  to  all  new  com- 
munity developments  cannot  exceed  $500 
million  and  with  respect  to  each  develop- 
ment, $50  million;  the  amoxmt  guaranteed 
cannot  exceed  the  sum  of  80  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  property  before  development 
and  90  percent  of  the  actual  cost  of  the 
development,  except  that  for  public  develop- 
ers the  guaranteed  amount  cotild  be  100 
percent  of  the  above  cost  items. 

(b)  Loans  to  pay  Interest  on  bonds  of  new 
community  developers,  repayable  on  deferred 
basis  as  long  as  15  years;  loans  to  bear  inter- 
est at  similar  rate  to  outstanding  U.S.  obliga- 
tions of  comparable  maturities;  the  out- 
standing amount  of  loans  cannot  exceed  $240 
million  for  all  developments  and  $20  million 
for  one  development. 

(c)  Special  planning  assistance  grants  to 
new  community  developers  to  pay  up  to  two- 
thirds  the  cost  of  varioiis  planning  for  new 
community  development;  $10  million  au- 
thorized over  two  years. 

(d)  Supplementary  grants  to  states  or 
locaUties  for  faciUties  to  Increase  the  Ped- 
eral share  under  niunerous  public  facility 
grant  programs  by  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  such  faclUtles,  provided  the  total 
Pederal  share  does  not  exceed  80  percent; 
$168  million  authorized  over  3  years. 

(e)  Public  service  grants  to  help  defray 
the  Initial  coeU  of  essential  public  services 
(including  schools)  with  respect  to  new  com- 
munities; open-end  authortgatlon. 
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(f)  Comprehensive  planning  grants  to 
public  bodice  or  organizations  or  public 
officials  to  finance  planning  for  urban 
growth  and  the  provision  of  new  com- 
munities. 

(g)  Open  space  grants,  up  to  76  percent, 
to  public  bodies  to  finance  acquisition  of 
undeveloped  Ismd  which  can  be  used  In  con- 
nection with  the  growth  of  new  communities 
Including  the  expansion  or  revitalizatlon  of 
existing  communities. 

Other  parts  of  this  title  would  authorize 
new  community  demonstration  projects  by 
the  Pederal  government  on  Pederal  land;  re- 
quire urban  growth  repwrts  from  the  Presi- 
dent through  an  identified  unit  of  the 
Domestic  Council  every  two  years;  and  au- 
thorize urban  renewal  grants  to  finance  the 
acquisition  of  vacant  or  inappropriately  used 
land  or  space  which  co\Ud  be  developed  for 
housing  and  related  usee,  the  development 
of  new  communitiee  in  town,  or  other  under- 
takings related  to  inner  city  needs. 

Neu>  community  land  deveflopment 

The  1970  Act  amends  title  IV  of  the  Ho^ 
Ing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968' to 
authorize  an  increase  in  the  Guarantee  Fund 
for  New  Communities  Land  Development 
from  $260  million  to  $500  million;  extend  the 
availability  period  of  unexpended  funds  to 
July  1,  1974;  and  clarifies  the  conditions 
under  wlilch  guaranty  payments  are  to  be 
made  to  bond  holders. 

H.  Recommendations:    1.   Appropriations: 

(a)  We  recommend  the  full  appropriation 
of  $36,000,000  authorized  for  supplemental 
grants  for  fiscal  year  1971  under  the  Urban 
Growth  and  New  Community  Development 
Act  of  1970;  also,  an  advance  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1972  of  $66,000,000  for  supple- 
mental grants  in  order  to  give  more  lead 
time  for  Initiating  and  planning  new  com- 
munities. 

(b)  We  further  recommend  the  full  appro- 
priation of  $5,000,000  authorized  for  financial 
assistance  to  private  new  community  de- 
velopers and  state  and  local  public  land  de- 
velopment agencies  for  their  planning  of  new 
community  development  programfi;  also,  an 
advance  appropriation  of  the  additional 
$5,000,000  authorized  for  this  purpoee  on 
July  1.  1971. 

2.  Increase  in  Ijegislation  Authorizations. 
We  recommend  that  the  aggregate  limit  on 
outstanding  guaranties  be  Increased  by  $1 
billion  above  the  preeent  limit  of  $500  mil- 
lion. We  further  recommend  an  additional 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  supple- 
mental grants  of  $100  million  a  year  for  2 
additional  years  so  there  will  be  authoriza- 
tions lor  a  5-year  period.  There  should  be 
additional  authorizations  which  are  ear- 
marked for  new  communities  to  assvire  the 
availability  to  public  agencies  serving  such 
communities  of  adequate  grants  for  all  of 
the  following :  sewers;  water,  water  conserva- 
tion and  water  pollution  control;  public 
health  services;  education,  community  facil- 
ities; open-space  land  program;  mass  transit; 
airports;  public  works  and  economic  devel- 
opment; or  other  types  of  new  community 
assisted  proJecU  authorized  by  law. 

3.  Other  legislative  Amendments.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  should  be  authorized  to 
purchase  excess  land  beyond  the  amotmt 
needed  for  the  roads  themselves.  This  would 
Incltide  land  suitable  for  residential  develop- 
ment which  the  Bureau  should  make  avail- 
able to  recuse  displaced  famUles.  At  large 
road  Interchanges,  the  Bureau  should  be  au- 
thorized to  acqvUre  additional  land  for  the 
development  of  new  communities  which  can 
meet  the  needs  of  our  growing  population, 
Including  displaced  famUles.  Such  land  can 
generaUy  be  acquired  by  the  Bureau  at  low 
cost  at  the  time  that  land  is  l>elng  acquired 
for  new  ro«Ml  systems. 

4.  Recommendations  for  Administrativ* 
Action: 

(a)  In  view  of  the  critical  need  for  this 
program  to  help  take  care  of  population  in- 
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creaseo.  relieve  city  congestion  and  provide 
Inilldlng  sltee,  NHC  urges  HUD  (1)  to  utilize 
and  effectuate  fully  the  Urban  Growth  atod 
New  Oommunlty  Development  Act  of  1^70 
and  (11)  to  act  promptly  on  guarantiee  Re- 
quired by  developers  to  enable  them  to  iet 
financing  for  these  new  communities  wh^ 
are  urgently  needed. 

(b)   A  priority  should  be  established 
sewer,  water,  mass  transit,  public  health, 
ucatlon  and  other  grants  to  public  agenc 
for  all  new  community  tuslsted  projects 
thorlzed  by  law. 

CKAFTXR    X.    ADEQUATE    SITES    FOR    EXPANDEI 
HOUSING      PROGRAM 

1.  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation:  1.  Ob- 
jectives. One  of  the  moet  serious  impediments 
to  achieving  our  housing  goals  Is  the  lack  of 
•dequata  building  sites  at  reasonaible  prloee. 
It  will  be  Imposeible  to  provide  the  nects- 
•ary  additional  supply  of  housing  unless  suit- 
able Improved  sites  are  available,  which  In- 
clude all  of  the  public  services  and  facilities 
necessary  for  a  suitable  living  envlronmetit. 
There  is  a  special  and  critical  problem  relat- 
ing to  the  availability  of  Improved  land  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing;  siicb 
hoTislng  Is  least  able  to  compete  for  land  1)e- 
cause  It  cannot  pay  as  high  a  price.  In  addi- 
tion, restrictive  zoning  and  other  practices 
have  precluded  many  suitable  building  sites 
from  being  utilized  to  house  these  Income 
groups.  To  meet  these  problems  and  facilitate 
achievement  of  the  necessary  expansion  of 
total  housing  production  on  a  well-plannjed 
basis,  the  National  Housing  Conference  rec- 
ommends the  legislative  and  administrative 
measures  described  below. 

2.  Authorizations  in  Existing  Legislation. 
The  following  Is  a  summary  of  some  of  the 

major  provisions  in  existing  legislation  which 
can  effectively  be  utilized  to  make  Improved 
land  available  for  expanded  housing  prodiic- 
tlon.  particularly  for  those  of  low  and  moil- 
erate  Incomes :  ' 

(a\  The  urban  renewal  legislation  airthar- 
Izes  the  acquisition  of  land  and  Its  dlspofl- 
tlon,  with  appropriate  write-downs  based  en 
the  planned  use  of  the  land.  The  legisla- 
tion recognlzts  the  special  needs  for  ije- 
houslng  families  who  are  displaced  and  those 
of  low  and  moderate  incomes.  The  urb^n 
renewal  laws  are  Important  tools  which  c^ 
be  used  to  help  provide  an  adeqiiate  supply 
of  Improved  bvilldlng  sites  at  reasonable 
prices  for  housing,  with  emphasis  on  me^- 
Uvg  the  needs  of  persons  of  low  and  moderafte 
Incomes.  (See  paragraph  4(g)  of  Chapter  S 
for  an  explanation  of  the  provision  In  the 
1969  Housing  Act  requiring  a  "one  for  onto" 
replacement  of  housing  demolished  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Urban  Rene^^ 
Agency.) 

(b)  The  1968  and  1970  Housing  Acts  au- 
thorize urograms  for  new  communities  a^d 
urban  growth — as  described  in  the  precedi^ 
chapter — wWch  should  produce  improved 
building  sites  for  homes  and  apartments  In 
carefully  planned  communities.  Including 
all  necessary  public  and  community  facili- 
ties. The  law  requires  that  low  and  moO- 
er»te  income  bousing  be  Included  in  thoBe 
new  towns  as  a  prwequlsite  for  supplemental 
grants  to  public  agencies  in  providing  wat«r, 
Mwer  and  other  public  facilities  and  servlcts. 

(c)  Under  existing  law,  federal  grants  af« 
available  to  public  agencies  for  water  aod 
sewer  facilities,  neighborhood  facilities,  opfn 
space  and  programs  for  advance  acqulsltlo|i« 
of  land  as  described  below.  When  adeqiiately 
funded — as  recommended  elsewhere  In  tlXta 
report — this  legislation  should  enable  pubHo 
agencies  to  provide  the  water,  sewer  ai|d 
other  public  faculties  required  for  the  li^- 
provement  of  land,  so  that  it  wlU  becoi^e 
suitable  and  avaUable  for  residential  co^* 
struotion. 

3.  Amendments  in  Sousing  and  Urban  Dm. 
vtiopmetU  Act  ot  1999.  Sale  of  Lftnd  f^r 
Bousing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  permits  real  property  which  Is  surplus 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Hoiislng  and  Urban 
Development  at  his  request  for  sale  or  lease 
by  him  at  Its  fair  value  for  use  in  the  pro- 
vision of  rental  or  cooperative  housing  to  be 
occupied  by  families  or  Individuals  of  low 
or  moderate  Income.  Surplus  real  property 
can  be  sold  on  such  terms  by  the  Secretary 
If  It  Is  sold  to  (1)  a  public  body  which  will 
use  the  property  In  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  low-rent  housing  project  as- 
sisted under  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  or  under  a  state  or  local  program 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  have  the  same 
general  purposes  as  the  federal  program  un- 
der such  act,  or  (2)  a  purchaser  who  will  use 
the  property  In  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  (1)  rent  supplement  units.  (11) 
below-marlcet-lnterest-rate  moderate  income 
housing  or  (111)  rental  housing  on  behalf  of 
which  Interest  reduction  payments  are  made 
under  Section  236  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  Prior  to  any  sale  or  lease  to  a  purchaser 
other  than  a  public  body  the  Secretary  must 
notify  the  governing  body  of  the  locality 
where  the  property  is  located  and  no  sale  or 
lease  may  be  made  If,  within  90  days,  the 
local  governing  body  formally  notifies  the 
Secretary  that  it  objects  to  the  proposed  sale 
or  lease. 

As  a  condition  to  any  sale  or  lease  of  sur- 
plus real  property,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Is  required  to  obtain 
such  undertakings  as  he  may  consider  ap- 
propriate to  assure  that  the  property  will  be 
used  in  the  provision  of  rental  or  coopera- 
tive housing  to  be  occupied  by  families  or 
Individuals  of  low  or  moderate  Income  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  40  years.  If  during 
such  period  the  property  Is  used  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  the  purix>se  for  which  it  was 
sold  or  leased.  It  will  revert  to  the  United 
States  (or,  In  the  case  of  leased  property,  the 
lease  will  terminate)  unless  the  Secretary, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  twenty  years 
of  such  period,  has  approved  the  use  of  the 
property  for  such  other  piirpose.  The  Secre- 
tary must  notify  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Banking  and  Currency  whenever 
any  surplus  real  property  Is  sold  or  leased 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

4.  Disposition  of  Surplus  Land  for  Low 
and  Moderate  Income  Housing  and  Related 
Facilities.  The  1970  Act  amends  Section  414 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1969  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  dispose  of  Federal  surplus 
land  to  the  Secretary  of  HUD  for  the  con- 
struction of  low  and  moderate  Income  sales 
housing  and  related  public  commercial  and 
Industrial  facilltiee.  Existing  law  authorizes 
such  disposal  only  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
come rental  or  cooperative  housing. 

n.  Recommendations:  1.  NHC  recommends 
full  funding  and  full  use  of  all  of  the  au- 
thorizations in  existing  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  that  there  will  be  an 
adequate  supply  of  improved  buUdlng  sites 
available  at  reasonable  prices  to  meet  our 
housing  goals,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
needs  for  such  land  at  prices  which  would 
permit  its  use  for  housing  p>ersons  of  low  and 
moderate  Incomes.  The  amount  of  the  ap- 
propriations and  authorizations  for  these 
programs  (Including  urban  renewal)  should 
be  Increased  commensurate  with  the  tremen- 
dous need  to  increase  the  supply  of  Improved 
building  sites  to  enable  the  contemplated 
expansion  of  housing  production. 

3.  NHC  recommends  necessary  increases  In 
the  authorizations  and  appropriations  for 
all  the  programs  which  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  public  services  and  facilities 
in  the  new  areas  where  Improved  land  is 
to  be  made  available  for  hoxislng  including: 
water  and  sewer  systems;  neighborhood  fa- 
cilltiee; open  space;  the  new  towns  and  new 
communities  program;  mass  transportation; 
health,  education  and  welfare. 
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3.  The  additional  Improved  building  sites 
should  be  made  avaUable  both  within  the 
cities  and  outside  of  the  cities.  We  must  mty, 
available  for  housing  development  extensive 
areas  of  vacant  land  or  other  sites  which  do 
not  Involve  substantial  residential  displace- 
ment; such  land  must  be  provided  with 
necessary  public  and  community  facilities 
and  services.  Existing  legislation  should  be 
amended  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enable 
the  write-down  of  improved  sites  in  such 
new  areas  of  vacant  land  so  the  improved 
land  will  be  at  a  price  which  enables  its  use 
for  housing,  particularly  for  those  ot  low 
and  moderate  incomes. 

4.  To  help  provide  the  measures  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  foregoing  objectives.  NHC 
supports  and  urges  the  passage  of  S.  609,  the 
"Urban  Planning  and  Housing  Assistance 
A?t  of  1971,"  Introduced  by  Senator  Javlts. 
This  bin  contains  the  following  provisions 
to  encourage  Improved  land  utilization  and 
expanded  housing  programs: 

(a)  It  would  deny  assistance  under  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  cities  which  employ 
restrictive  land  use  practices  to  exclude  pub- 
licly-assisted housing  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  fsLmllies. 

(b)  It  would  provide  50  percent  grants  to 
pay  for  local  services,  such  as  transportation 
or  water  and  sewers,  which  would  be  affected 
by  more  intensive  land  utilization  and  ex- 
panded housing. 

5.  To  help  provide  sites  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing,  NHC  believes  that 
nonprofit  and  profit-motivated  sponsors  need 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
overcome  local  restrictive  zoning  and  other 
discriminatory  practices  which  exclude  Fed- 
erally assisted  housing.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend  the  legislation  described  in  paragraph 
3(o)  of  Chapter  B. 

6.  Federal  grants  shovUd  be  made  to 
municipalities  and  pubUc  agencies  to  cover 
Impact  costs  of  providing  educational,  health 
and  other  services  which  result  from  the  lo- 
cation of  housing  developments  in  an  area. 
The  Federal  grant  should  cover  the  addi- 
tional costs  involved  which  cannot  be  met 
from  collections  of  fvUl  taxes  or  their  eqiUva- 
lentB  on  the  project.  We  recommend  payment 
of  full  taxes  or  their  eqvUvalents  on  pubUc 
and  other  assisted  housing. 

CHAPTER  Y.  PUBLIC  AND  COMMtTNITT  PACILITIZS 
INCLUDINO  WATZR,  SKWZS,  NEIGHBORHOOD 
FAdLXrlES    AND    OPKN-SPACX    LAND    PROGRAMS 

1.  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation:  1. 
Need.  There  is  a  great  and  continuing  need 
for  Federal  pubUc  faculties  grants  to  assist 
in  overcoming  serious  backlogs  in  replacing 
substandard  or  obsolete  faciUtles — especlaUy 
in  the  central  cities — and  eliminating  water 
poUution  and  meeting  the  unprecedented 
demands  for  additional  faculties  and  serv- 
ices generated  by  population  expansion. 
These  needs  cut  across  whole  metropolitan 
areas  and  Involve  central  cities,  new  suburbs 
and  the  new  communities  stiU  to  come.  This 
essential  exjianslon  In  Federal  aid  could  be  a 
potent  infiuence  in  resolving  the  present 
chaotic  conditions  created  by  the  multiplicity 
of  local  governmental  Jurisdictions  In  most 
metropoUtan  areas.  This  mtUtlpUcity  has  led 
to  suburban  sprawl,  land  misuse,  land  specu- 
lation, and  frequent  faUure  of  metropoUtan 
area  and  regional  planning  as  an  effective 
tool  for  the  control  of  new  developments. 
Such  a  program  could  provide  Important  lev- 
erage to  establish  coordinated  local  govern- 
mental approaches  to  control  programs  of 
area  and  region-wide  significance.  At  the 
same  time,  it  ootUd  foster  decentralization 
of  local  governmental  functions  of  strictly 
local  application. 

2.  Authorizations  in  1968  and  1969  Bousing 
Acts,  (a)  The  1968  Act  only  authorized  fundi 
to  be  appropriated  for  water  and  sewer  facu- 
lties and  the  open-space  land  program.  For 
water  and  sewer  faculties  an  additional  $160 
mUIlon  was  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1969 
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And  $116  mllUon  for  fiscal  1970.  For  the  open- 
ifMtce  land  program,  the  1968  Act  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing grants  an  additional  $160  mlUlon  (for  a 
total  ceUlng  of  $460  million)  prior  to  July 
1,  1970.  The  limit  on  the  amount  of  funds 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  Is  authorized  to  use  for 
grants  for  technical  assistance  on  open  space 
was  raised  by  $75,000.  The  Act  provided  that 
any  appropriations  made  for  water  and  sewer 
faculties,  neighborhood  faculties,  and  ad- 
vance acquisitions  of  land  programs  not  al- 
ready appropriated  may  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1970.  The  Act  extends  the  Interim  plan- 
ning requirements  under  the  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities  grant  program  to  October 
1, 1969. 

(b)  The  1969  Act  authorized  for  Open 
Space,  Urban  Beautification,  and  Historic 
Preservation  Grants:  Section  702(b)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  ex- 
tend the  avallabUlty  of  approximately  $84 
million  m  unused  authorization  for  open 
space,  urban  beautification,  and  historic 
preservation  programs  through  the  fiscal 
year  1971.  Prior  to  this  amendment  the  au- 
thorization would  have  expired  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

(c)  The  1969  Act  authorized  for  Com- 
munity Faculties  Grants:  Section  702(c)  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  is  amended  for  one  year  (untU  October 
1, 1970)  the  time  within  which  a  community 
may  qualify  for  a  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities  grant  even  though  Its  program  for 
an  area-wide  system  (though  under  prepara- 
tion) has  not  been  completed. 

(d)  The  1969  Act  amends  Section  708(b) 
of  the  1965  Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  faculties, 
neighborhood  facilities,  and  advance  ac- 
quisition of  land  through  the  fiscal  year  1971. 
Prior  to  this  amendment,  these  appropria- 
tions were  authorized  to  be  made  only 
through  fiscal  year  1970. 

(e)  The  1960  Act  amends  Section  708(a)  of 
the  1965  Act  to  authorize  the  appropriations 
of  an  additional  $100  million  for  basic  water 
and  sewer  grants  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

8.  Authorizations  tn  Appropriation  Acts. 
For  fiscal  year  1969  there  was  an  appropria- 
tion of  $165  mUUon  for  water  and  sewer 
grants,  an  appropriation  of  $75  mUlion  for 
open-space  land  grants,  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  $35  mUlion  for  neighborhood  facu- 
lties grants.  For  fiscal  year  1970,  there  was 
an  appropriation  of  $136  mllUon  for  water 
and  sewer — plus  $18  miUlon  carryover — $75 
million  for  open  space  and  $40  million  for 
neighborhood  facilities.  The  vetoed  appro- 
priation act  for  fiscal  year  1971  contained 
$600  mUlion  for  water  and  sewer  faculties 
grants,  $75  mUlion  for  open  space  land  pro- 
grams and  $40  mUlion  for  neighborhood  facu- 
lties grants.  As  finaUy  passed,  the  appro- 
priation act  included  $360  mllUon  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities  grants  and  $76  million 
foe  open  space  land  programs  and  $40  mil- 
lion for   neighborhood    faculties   grants. 

4.  Amendment*  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970:  Consolidation  of 
Open-Space  Land  Programs — The  1970  Law 
amends  title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
(grants  for  open-space  land,  urban  beautlfl- 
caOon  and  historic  preservation)  to  author- 
ise a  single  program  of  grants  f  or  ( 1 )  acquisi- 
tion of  Utle  to,  or  other  interests  in,  open- 
■pace  land  in  urban  areas,  and  (2)  the  de- 
velopment of  open-space  or  other  land  in 
urban  areas  for  open-space  uses  (Including 
lUstorlc  preservation). 

6.  Other  Legislation — 1970.  In  addition  to 
^e  regular  water  and  sewer  appropriation. 
Congress  passed  a  $1  bUUon  authorization 
wr  basic  water  and  sewer  faculties.  When 
President  Nixon  signed  this  bill,  he  com- 
mented that  he  would  not  spend  the  money 
U  U  were  appropriated.  To  this  date  there 
"••  been  no  appropriation. 

n.  Recommendations:  1.  Urgent  Need  To 
continue  Water  and  Sewer  Grant  Program. 
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The  Budget  Message  contemplates  phasing 
out  the  water  and  sewer  program  and  con- 
soUdatlng  It  with  three  other  categorical 
grant  programs  into  a  new  community  de- 
velopment grant  program.  For  the  reasons 
set  forth  in  Chapter  E,  NHC  opposes  this 
plan  to  phase  out  water  and  sewer  grants 
and  other  categorical  grant  programs.  How- 
ever, we  are  in  agreement  with  the  principle 
that  these  Federal  grants  should  be  made 
available  for  use  by  local  governments  with- 
out Federal  accountability  or  program  super- 
vision, except  for  (1)  compliance  with  non- 
discrimination obligations  and  (2)  the  use 
of  funds  for  the  specific  purpose  of  the  grant. 

The  water  and  sewer  grant  program  Is  fac- 
ing a  serious  threat.  Of  the  $350  million  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  1971,  the  Administration 
Intends  to  obligate  only  $160  miUion  and  to 
c  -rry  the  balance  of  $200  mlUlon  over  to 
next  year.  Evidently,  It  Is  planned  to  use  only 
$100  miUion  of  this  money  during  the  first 
six  months  at  which  time  the  Community 
Development  Program  would  become  opera- 
tive If  legislation  were  enacted  to  Implement 
it.  We  urge  the  retention  of  the  water  and 
sewer  grant  program.  The  full  amount  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1971  should  be  spent.  In 
addition,  there  should  be  an  additional  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  1972  at  least  equal  to 
the  $360  mlUlon  appropriated  last  year  for 
water  and  sewer  faculties  grants. 

There  should  also  be  advance  appropria- 
tions for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  besides 
the  current  one,  to  give  public  agencies  more 
lead  time  for  their  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  these  programs.  When  the  addi- 
tional legislative  authorization  recom- 
mended below  Is  made,  we  reconamend  an 
Increase  In  tbe  rate  of  appropriations  to  $2 
bUUon  annually  for  water  and  sewer  grants, 
and  for  other  public  and  community  fa- 
cilities as  described  below. 

2.  Increase  in  Legislative  Authorization. 
NHC  recommends  a  6-year  authorization  of 
$2  bllUon  annually  for  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 
and  other  tyi>es  of  pubUc  Improvements  and 
commimity  faclUtles.  Of  the  $2  blUlon,  $260 
million  shoiUd  be  made  avaUable  annuaUy 
for  the  op>en  space  land  program.  The  public 
Improvements  and  community  faculties 
BhoiUd  Include  those  authorized  by  the  1965 
Act  such  as  neighborhood  and  public  fa- 
culties, particularly  in  slum  and  ghetto 
areas.  It  should  also  Include  the  acquisition 
of  land  to  provide  parks  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities In  urban  areas,  so  that  they  are  close- 
ly accessible  to  the  people  who  need  them 
most. 

3.  Other  Legislative  Amendments: 

(a)  As  recommended  in  these  recommenda- 
tions on  other  comparable  programs,  Federal 
grants  to  larger  cities  for  public  and  com- 
mimity faculties  should  be  increased  to  % 
from  the  present  %,  since  their  need  is  as 
grave  as  that  of  small  cities.  For  neighbor- 
hood centers,  parks  and  recreational  facili- 
ties In  slum  and  ghetto  areas,  the  Federal 
grant  should  be  100%.  Moreover,  there 
should  be  annual  Federal  grants  to  provide 
for  the  staff  and  operating  expenses  of  such 
facilities.  The  neighborhood  faclUtles  cen- 
ters In  such  areas  should  be  permitted  to 
Include  swimming  pools — either  Indoor  or 
outdoor — and  gymnasltuns. 

(b)  We  believe  that  the  foregoing  grants 
should  be  generaUy  restricted  to  communi- 
ties that  are  simultaneously  providing  ade- 
quate housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
famlUes,  where  the  need  for  such  hoiislng 
exists. 

CRAFTXS  Z.  rEDERAL  PROGRAM  FOR  PIJ^NNINQ 
AND  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES,  TO 
AREA-WISE  AGENCIES  AND  TO  LOCAUTIBS 

I.  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation:  1. 
Need.  The  Increcksed  concentration  of  popu- 
lation in  and  around  metropolitan  areas  has 
been  an  urgent  need  for  a  coordinated  devel- 
opment of  resources  and  services  for  urban 
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and  rural  areas  and  a  need  to  facilitate 
comprehensive  planning  for  these  areaa.  Be- 
cause of  the  problem  of  miUtlpUclty  of  poUtl- 
cal  Jurisdictions  and  agencies  Involved  wltti 
this  planning,  and  because  of  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  operational  and  admlnlstraUve  ar- 
rangements available  for  cooperation  *rrtnT»g 
them,  NHC  beUeves  that  Federal  programs 
are  badly  needed  to  achieve  the  additional 
participation  and  cooperation  from  the  state* 
and  loeaUtlea.  The  1968  Housing  Act  con- 
tains the  following  provisions  to  meet  this 
need: 

(a)  The  Section  701  planning  assistance 
grant  program  Is  extensively  revised.  The 
Secretary  of  HUD  is  now  authortzed  to  malce 
comprehensive  planning  grants  to  State 
planning  agencies  for  assistance  to  "dis- 
trict" planning  agencies  for  any  other  non- 
metropoUtan  areas.  Consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  required  prior  to 
appix>val  of  any  district  planning  grants.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and,  when  appro- 
priate, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  may  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  In  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  dlstrlots  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  planning  by  them. 

(b)  Other  new  provisione  authorize  direct 
planning  grants  to  Indian  tribal  planning 
councils  or  other  bodies  for  planning  on 
Indian  reeervations;  to  regional  and  district 
oounclls  or  government  as  well  a«  those  or- 
ganized on  a  metropolitan  basis;  to  regional 
commiaslons  and  economic  development  dis- 
tricts established  under  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  DevelopmMit  Act  oif  1965:  to 
cities,  without  regard  to  popiUatlon.  within 
metropolitan  areas  for  planning  which  Is 
part  of  metropolitan  planning;  and  to  offl- 
clal  Government  planning  agencies  for  area 
where  rapid  urbanization  is  expected  as  a 
result  of  a  new  oommunlty  development  as- 
oisited  under  Title  IV  of  the  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  required  to  consult  wltti  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  before  making  any  planning 
grant  which  includes  any  part  of  an  eco- 
nomic development  district. 

(c)  The  definition  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning Is  broadened  to  Include  planning  for 
the  provision  of  governmental  servloes  and 
for  the  development  and  utilization  of  hu- 
man and  natural  resources,  l^e  inclusion 
of  a  housing  element  is  required  as  pctft 
of  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  land  use 
plans.  The  use  of  private  consultants,  where 
their  professional  services  are  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  assisted  governments,  Is 
added  to  the  stated  purposes  of  the  program. 

2.  Authorizations  in  the  1968  and  1969 
Housing  Acts: 

(a)  Comprehensive  Planning.  The  Act  In- 
creased the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  comprehensive 
planning  by  $35  million  making  a  totel  not 
to  exceed  $265  million  prior  to  July  1,  1969 
and  authorized  to  be  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional $125  million  for  a  total  not  to  exceed 
$390  mlUion  prior  to  July  1,  1970.  Of  the 
amount  available  pMor  to  Jxily  1,  1969.  $20 
mllUon  may  be  used  only  for  dlsb-lct  plan- 
ning grants  and  that  amount  shaU  be  In- 
creased by  $10  million  on  July  1,  1969.  All 
amounts  appropriated  must  remain  available 
until  expended  except  that  any  funds  so  ap- 
propriated, not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$10  miUlon  plus  6  percentum  ot  the  funds 
BO  appropriated,  may  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  studies  and  reeeerch  in  comprehen- 
sive planning. 

(b)  Planned  Area-Wide  Development, 
Supplementary  grants  (designed  to  encour- 
age areewlde  planning)  are  authorized  for 
FederaUy-asEisted  projects  in  aU  multijurls- 
dlctlonal  areas  (not  Just  metropoUtan  areas 
as  previously  provided)  such  as  the  rural 
planning  districts  proposed  to  be  assisted 
with  comprehensive  planning  giants  under 
the  comprehensive  planning  provisions  of 
the  law.  Unused  authorizations  for  appropri- 
ations for  supplementary  grants   for   fiscal 
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yssr    1967    and    19«8    are 
tbrou«h  Oacmi.  year  1970. 

(o)  The  1969  Hou«lng  Act  wnends  Sec.  TOl 
(a)  of  the  1954  Housing  Act  to  extend  arail- 
ablllty  of  approximately  $100  million  In  ttn- 
uMd  autiiorlzatlon  for  oomprehenalve  plan- 
ning grant*  tbioxogb  the  fiscal  year  1971. 
Under  existing  law  this  authorization  <mi 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

8.  Amendments  in  Hou»ing  and  Urban  pe- 
velopment  Act  of  1970.  The  1970  Act  ametids 
Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to 
extend  for  1  year  (through  fiscal  year  1973) 
authority  to  appropriate  unused  authortea- 
tlons  for  oomprehenslve  planning  grants.  The 
Art  also  authorizes  aa  additional  WO  million 
for  comprehensive  planning  grants  to  be  fp- 
proprlated  prior  to  July  1,  1973.  | 

4  AutHorUationa  in  Appropriation  Afts. 
For  fiscal  year  1969.  »43.338,000  was  approfrl- 
ated  for  urban  planning  granto.  Out  of  )H0 
mUIlon  requested  for  areawlde  development 
grants  for  fiacal  year  1969,  none  was  apflro- 
prtated  for  fiscal  year  1970.  »60  million  ^as 
been  appropriated  for  urban  planning  graints 
for  fiscal  year  1970  and  1971.  Again,  nothing 
was  approorlated  for  areawlde  development 
grants.  President  Nixon's  budget  request  for 
ftscal  year  1973  requested  $30  mlUion  for 
Comprehensive  Planning  Grants.  j 

II.  /iecowmendatiOTW.  Additional  AutHor- 
isation  in  Appropriation  Acts.  NHC  utges 
that  full  amounts  be  appropriated  for  sup- 
plemental granu  for  the  orderly  growth  of 
our  urban  areas.  These  are  needed  to  achieve 
more  effective  coordinated  metropolitan  area 
planning  and  program  development.  In  addi- 
tion. NHC  urges  that  the  $10  million  author- 
Used  for  a  program  of  areawlde  Incentive 
grants  be  appropriated. 

PresUient'a  New  Planning  and  Managenunt 
Program.  In  his  Message  on  March  5,  1071, 
deaUng  with  special  revenue  sharing  on 
urban  community  development,  the  Pneel- 
dent  recommended  federal  grants  for  a  pew 
Plaoning  and  Management  Program.  We 
quote  from  his  Measage :  i 

"To  strengthen  State  and  local  capacities 
even  further,  I  am  presenting  a  second  pro- 
poeal  today,  one  that  would  do  a  great  deal 
to  help  all  of  our  revenue  sharing  proposals 
work  even  better.  I  am  asUng  the  Confess 
to  authorise  a  new  program  of  Planning 
and  Management  Asalstance  to  States,  to 
areawlde  agencies  and  to  looalltles.  U^der 
this  prcf^ram,  $100  million  would  be  avall|ible 
for  these  purposes. 

"The  new  program  would  Involve  more 
money,  and  wovild  provide  recli>lent  govern- 
ments with  broader  and  more  flexible  |up- 
port  for  building  up  their  capacity  to  govern 
effectively.  ...  It  wUl  place  new  emphasis 
on  the  creation  of  a  comprehensive  manage- 
ment process,  one  that  ties  together  planning 
Mad  action,  not  Just  In  the  community  de- 
velopment field,  but  In  fields  such  as  trans- 
portation, education,  law  enforcement  and 
all  other  fields  of  local  and  areawlde  govern- 
mental endeavor.  ..." 

Until  we  know  more  about  the  proposed 
operation  and  ^eclfics  of  this  new  program. 
NHC  Is  not  able  to  take  a  position  on  It. 
However,  we  are  favorably  disposed  tq  It: 
(1)  if  It  wlU  resiUt  In  an  Increase  In  the  total 
amount  of  aid  available  to  States,  area-wide 
Agencies  and  localities  for  the  important  pur- 
poaes  contemplated  by  the  program;  (4)  If 
the  new  program  will  not  adversely  aSedi  any 
present  programs;  and  (Ul)  if  there  Is  ne  In- 
terruption or  withholding  of  funds  for  pres- 
ent programs  during  the  transltloiuil  ptrlod 
vntiX  the  new  prtsgram  Is  enacted  and  be- 
comes fully  operational.  | 

CHAFTSa  LA.  VWUtX  ICASS  TRAMaPOBTATIdN 

I.  Summary  of  Ext^Hng  Legislation: 

1.  0}yfective.  There  Is  an  urgent  ne*l  to 

modernize,  expand  and  reorganise  the  ufban 

transportation    systems.    Adequate    Federal 

grants  are  neceaeary  to  achieve  this  obje^lve. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a.  Authorizations  in  the  1968  and  1969 
Housing  Acts: 

(a)  The  1968  Act  increased  authorized  ap- 
propriations for  grants  and  other  assistance 
to  urban  mass  transportation  by  •190  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  amount  of  funds 
which  can  be  used  for  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  projects  was  increased  by 
te  million,  commencing  July  1,  1968;  also  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  funds  available  for 
this  pxirpose  is  removed,  commencing  July  1, 
1969  The  definition  of  "mass  transportation" 
was  broadened  to  allow  greater  flexibility  and 
opportunity  for  appllsatlon  of  new  concepts 
and  systems. 

(b)  The  1969  Act  amended  Section  4(b) 
of  the  Urtjan  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  to  authorize  appropriation  of  $300  mll- 
11; n  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  grants  under  that 
Act. 

3.  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
For  the  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  there 
were  appropriations  of  •175  million  each 
year.  Of  the  total  amount  In  legislative  au- 
thorizations for  mass  transit  grants,  ^70  mil- 
lion has  not  been  appropriated.  Section  6  of 
the  1964  Act  is  amended  to  extend  until 
July  1.  1971.  the  interim  program  there 
authorized  of  50  percent  grants  for  mass 
transportation  facilities  and  equipment  In 
urban  areas  not  yet  able  to  meet  full  area- 
wide  comprehensive  planning  and  program- 
ming requirements.  These  emergency  grants 
are  in  place  of  the  two-thirds  federal  grants 
available  when  all  comprehensive  planning 
requirements  are  met. 

n.  Recommeruiations:  1.  Additional  Au- 
thorizations in  Appropriation  Acts.  NHC  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  of  the  ^70  million 
authorized  by  law  for  mass  transit  grants, 
but  not  yet  appropriated.  When  the  addi- 
tional legislative  authorization  recommended 
below  Is  made,  we  urge  an  Increase  In  the 
rate  of  appropriations  of  $750  million  an- 
nually for  mass  transportation  grants.  No 
funds  were  requested  by  HtTD  for  fiscal  year 
1971  because  under  an  agreement  between 
HUD  and  the  Department  of  Transportation 
(DOT) ,  the  administration  of  HUD's  residual 
functions  in  mass  transportation  will  be 
transferred  to  DOT,  as  will  unobUgated 
balances. 

2.  Increase  in  Legislative  Amendments. 
NHC  recommends  that  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  mass  transit  grants  be 
Increased  to  •750  million  per  year  for  the 
next  five  years.  The  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram is  necessary  to  achieve  the  housing  and 
urban  development  goals  recommended  In 
this  report.  We  also  urge  an  advance  appro- 
priation for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  be- 
sides the  current  one.  In  order  to  give  cities 
more  lead  time  for  planning  their  mass  tran- 
sit programs. 

CHAPTXB  BB.  KXSXABCH,  TZCHNOLOGY.  TKAININO, 
AJID   TECHNICAL   ASSISTAMCX 

I.  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation:  1.  Need 
for  Basic  Research  and  Training: 

(a)  The  housing  Industry  has  neither  the 
organization  nor  the  reaovucea  to  support 
substantial  research  in  the  area  of  housing 
technology  and  research.  Existing  research 
U  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  mate- 
rial and  large  equipment  suppliers  and  re- 
flects the  particular  Interests  of  these  groups. 
It  Is  necessary  that  federal  financial  support 
be  given  toward  the  development  of  new  sys- 
tems and  overall  construction  techniques. 
The  technological  advances  necessary  to  re- 
duce houslxig  costs  must  be  accompanied  by 
more  uniform  building  codes  In  all  areas  of 
the  nation.  ThU  will  make  It  more  feasible 
for  developers  and  manufacturers  to  produce 
housing  and  materials  for  a  national  market. 

(b)  There  is  a  shortage  of  trained  pro- 
fessional and  sub-professional  personnel  Ir 
the  broad  field  of  community  development. 
This  presents  a  serious  problem  In  achiev- 
ing effective  action  programs. 
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a.  Authorizations  in  1968  and  1969  Hous- 
ing Acts.  The  1968  Act  recognizes  the  need 
for  urban  technical  assistance,  research,  and 
training  and  provides  assistance  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

(8)  Advances  in  Technology  in  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  Act  authorizes 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  appro- 
priated, commencing  with  fiscal  year  1969. 
for  studies  of  new  and  Improved  techniques 
and  methods  of  applying  advances  in  tech- 
nology to  housing  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation, and  to  urban  development.  Four-year 
contracts  are  authorized  for  such  studies 
rather  than  two-year  contracts  as  heretofore 
authorized. 

(b)  Housing  for  Lower  Income  Families 
Through  New  Technologies.  The  Act  directs 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  institute  a  program 
under  which  qualified  public  and  private 
organizations  will  submit  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  housing  for  lower  Income  fam- 
ilies, using  new  and  advanced  technologies, 
on  Federal  land  which  has  been  made  avail- 
able for  that  purpose  or  on  other  suitable 
land.  The  Secretary  is  to  approve  five  plans, 
each  of  which  shall  have  a  technology  and 
organization  with  a  potential  to  produce  at 
least  1.000  dwelling  units  a  year.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  to  seek  the  construction  of  that 
number  of  dwelling  unlU  a  year  over  a  five- 
year  period  for  each  of  the  various  types  of 
technologies  proposed  In  approved  plans. 
Mortgages  financing  the  projects  are  author- 
ized to  be  Insured  under  the  FHA  experi- 
mental housing  program. 

(c)  Authorization  for  Urban  Information 
and  Technical  Assistance  Service  Program. 
The  Act  increases  the  authorization  for 
grants  to  states  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
urban  information  and  technical  assistance 
by  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  and  by  VIS 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Amounts  author- 
ized for  these  grants,  but  not  appropriated, 
are  authorized  to  be  iH?proprlated  for  any 
succeeding  fiscal  year  commencing  prior  to 
July  1.  1970.  In  the  Administration's  budget 
requests  for  fiscal  year  1971.  the  Urban  In- 
formation and  Technical  Assistance  program 
are  combined  with  the  Cony>rehenslve  Plan- 
ning Assistance  (701)  program  described  in 
Chapter  X. 

(d)  Federal-State  Training  Programs.  The 
Act  bro«uiens  the  Federal-State  training 
program  to  permit  grante  to  states  for  train- 
ing of  subprofesslonal — in  addition  to  pro- 
fessional— persons  who  will  be  enyjloyed  in 
the  field  of  housing  or  community  develop- 
ment. The  trainees  may  be  trained  for  em- 
ployment by  private  nonprofit  organizations 
or  public  organizations  which  have  respon- 
sibility for  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment programs. 

(e)  1969  Act  Amended  Trainirig  and  Fel- 
lowship Programs  as  follows :  Title  VIU  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  was  revised  to  consoli- 
date, under  one  authorization,  that  title's 
program  of  feUowshlps  for  city  planning  and 
urban  studies  and  the  community  develop- 
ment training  program.  Speclflcally.  the  title: 

(1)  Consolidates  the  title  by  striking  the 
headings  which  divide  It  Into  two  separate 
parts; 

(2)  Amends  Section  801(b)  by  including, 
as  a  purpose  of  the  conaoUdated  title,  the 
provision  of  "feUowshlps  for  the  graduate 
training  of  professional  city  planning  ana 
urban  and  housing  technicians  and  special- 
ists"; 

(3)  Amends  Section  810  by  striking  the  first 
sentence  (which  authorizes  appropriations 
for  urban  fellowships)  and  substituting  a 
general  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  provide 
such  fellowships; 

(4)  Substitutes  for  Section  802(d),  which 
authorizes  without  fiscal  year  limitations  JBO 
million  In  appropriations  for  community  de- 
velopment training  programs,  a  new  section 
numbered    806    authorizing    appropriations. 
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without  fiscal  year  limitation,  of  up  to  930 
mllUon  for  the  consolidated  Title  VTXl  pro- 
gram: and 

(6)  Amends  appropriate  sections  of  the 
title  to  strike  inapplicable  references  to  its 
•everal  "parts"  and  substitute  appropriate 
Kference  to  the  "title"  or  to  the  various  "sec- 
tions" thereof. 

(f)  Extension  of  Urban  Information  and 
Technical  Assistance  Services  Authorization: 
The  1969  Act  amended  Section  906  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  grants  to  help  finance  programs 
of  urban  information  and  technical  assist- 
ance services  through  fiscal  year  1971.  Prior 
to  this  amendment,  appropriations  were  au- 
thorized to  be  made  only  through  fiscal  year 
1870. 

3.  Authorizations  for  Urban  Research  and 
Technology  in  Appropriation  Acts.  There  was 
an  appropriation  of  $11  million  for  fiscal  year 

1969  for  urban  research  and  technology  and 
an  api^roprlatlon  of  •la  million  for  the  low 
income  demonstrations  program  for  fiscal 
year  1960.  There  was  an  appropriation  of 
•600.000  for  urban  fellowships.  There  was  no 
appropriation  for  the  urban  information 
and  technical  assistance  service  progranos. 
For  fiscal  year  1970,  $25  million  was  appro- 
priated for  urban  fellowships.  For  fiscal  year 
1971,  $30  million  was  appropriated  for  urban 
research  and  technolog^y;  (35  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  community  development 
training  and  urban  fellowships. 

4.  Additional  Authorizations  for  Training 
and  FeUowships  in  Appropriation  Acts.  NHC 
recommends  necessary  appropriation  au- 
thorizations to  carry  out  all  of  the  authori- 
zations In  the  1968  and  1969  Acts  for  train- 
ing and  fellowship  programs.  In  addition, 
NHC  recommends  that  •!  million  a  year  be 
appropriated  for  training  under  a  5- year  pro- 
gram; and  that  the  fellowships  be  increased 
to  t2  million  a  year  under  a  5-year  program. 

5.  Amendments  in  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970: 

(a)  Research     and     Demorutrations — The 

1970  Act  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  un- 
dertake such  programs  of  research,  studies, 
testing,  and  demonstration  relating  to  the 
mission  and  programs  of  the  Department  as 
he  determines  to  be  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate. To  carry  out  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion there  wotUd  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.  All 
funds  BO  appropriated  would  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  unless  specifically 
limited. 

(b)  General  Provisions — The  1970  Act 
brings  together  under  one  heading  a  series 
of  administrative  and  other  provisions  which 
are  applicable  to  activities  under  section  501 
as  follows: 

(1)  A  new  section,  which  Is  based  on  sec- 
tion 1010  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  and 
•ection  417  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1989,  directs  the  Secretary,  to 
the  greatest  extent  feasible,  to  require  the 
U8e  of  advanced  technology  under  hotislng 
programs  administered  by  him.  and  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  acceptance  and  ap- 
plication of  such  advanced  technology  by  all 
segments  of  the  housing  Industry,  commu- 
nities, and  the  general  public. 

(ii)  A  new  section  Is  based  on  section  108 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968.  It  provides  that  In  order  to  encour- 
age Urge-scale  experimentation  in  the  use 
of  new  technology  with  a  view  toward  the 
ultimate  mass  production  of  housing  and 
related  faculties,  the  Secretary  shall,  wher- 
ever feasible,  conduct  programs  under  sec- 
"an  601  In  which  quaUfled  organization*, 
public  and  private,  will  submit  plans  for  de- 
velopment and  production  of  housing  an<i 
related  facilities  using  such  new  advances  on 
rederal  land  where  local  building  regulations 
or  variances  from  them  permit  such  expert- 
mental  construction. 
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(ill)  A  new  section  Is  baaed  on  provisions 
In  section  1010  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Develc^ment  Act  of  1966 
and  section  108  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized.  In  connection  with 
projects  under  this  title,  to  acquire  and  dis- 
pose of  land  and  other  property  required 
for  the  project  as  he  deems  necessary. 

(Iv)  A  new  section  which  is  based  on  sec- 
tion 314  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  section 
301  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1943,  section  602 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1966,  and  section  1011 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  1966,  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  wrttlng  and 
publishing  reports  on  activities  financed 
under  section  601,  and  similar  activities,  not 
so  financed  which  are  of  significant  value 
in  furthering  the  purposes  of  that  section. 

(v)  A  new  section  is  based  on  provisions 
In  section  301  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1048, 
section  314  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  and 
sections  1010  and  1011  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  section  >K)1  either  di- 
rectly, or  by  contract  or  grant. 

(vl)  A  new  section  Is  based  on  title  III  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1948,  section  602  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1966  and  section  601  of  the 
Economy  Act  of  1932  (31  U.8.C.  686).  It 
requires  the  Secretary  to  utilize  facilities  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and 
to  consult  with  and  make  recommendations 
to  such  agencies;  and  authorizes  him  to 
enter  Into  working  agreements  with  them. 

(▼11)  A  new  section  Is  based  on  provisions 
in  section  602  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1966 
and  provides  that  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  obtain  Information  from  private  and  pub- 
lic sources. 

(c)  Repeal  of  Existing  Research  Author- 
ities— The  1970  Law  repeals,  effective  July  1, 
1971  (except  for  contracts,  commitments, 
reservations,  or  other  obligations  entered  into 
prior  to  that  date)  title  ni  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1948,  section  314  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954.  section  602  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1956.  section  207  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961, 
section  301  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966,  sections  1010  and  1011 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966,  and  subsection 
1714(b)  of  the  Hovislng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968. 

6.  Recommendations  on  Research  and 
Technological  Development: 

(a)  NHC  supports  an  increase  of  •75  mil- 
lion in  the  appropriation  for  research  and 
development  over  the  •46  million  contained 
m  the  HUD  budget  proposed  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1971  (fiscal  1973). 

(b)  NHC  supports  legislation  authorizing 
FHA  insurance  of  the  coat  of  plant  produc- 
tion facilities  for  approved  industrialised 
housing  systems.  This  can  be  done  through 
an  amendment  of  the  experimental  housing 
provisions  under  Section  233  of  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

(c)  NHC  recommends  administrative  ac- 
tion or  legislation,  if  necessary,  to  permit — 
In  the  case  of  FHA-lnsured  rental  or  co- 
operative projects  Involving  use  of  factory- 
produced  components — the  making  of  prog- 
ress payments  by  the  developer  to  the  hous- 
ing manufacturers  based  upon  certified  In- 
voices of  receipts  and  expenditiires  for  mate- 
rials and  labor  by  the  manufacturer,  such 
progress  payments  to  be  covered  by  the  FHA 
Insurance  of  construction  advances  to  the 
devel(q>er. 

CHAPnX  CO.  OPXKATION  BKKAKTHXOUOK 

I.  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation:  1.  litft 
summer  Secretary  Bomney  tntWatwd  Xbm 
Operation  Breakthrough  program.  It  te  da- 
signed  to  achieve  advaaoee  in  design  and 
planning  of  hotislng  and  to  uae  modmi 
tachnlquea  of  production,  marketing  and 
management.  Its  puzpoee  te  to  Increaa*  great- 
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ly  the  supply  of  quality  hotuing,  particularly 
for  those  of  low  and  moderate  Incomes. 

2.  To  InltUte  Operation  Breakthrough, 
HUD  solicited  requests  for  proposals  for 
several  types  of  contracts:  Type  A  for  de- 
sign, testing  and  evaluation,  and  prototype 
construction  of  complete  housing  systems 
which  can  lead  to  volume  production.  The 
program  is  planned  in  three  phases:  Phaae  I. 
Deelgn  and  Planning;  Phase  II,  Prototype 
Construction,  and  Phase  m.  Volume  PTt>- 
ductlon.  HUD  has  made  awards  to  22  bidden 
for  Type   A   contracts. 

3.  T3T>«  B  contracts  were  aolidted  for  re- 
search, development  and  design  of  innova- 
tive concepts  for  any  individual  or  group  of 
primary  elements  of  buUdlng  systems,  ma- 
terials and  techniques,  land  use  conoepte 
and  business  considerations — including 
legal,  financing,  processing  and  manage- 
ment techniques.  HUD  is  now  studying  pro- 
posed awards  for  Type  B  contracts. 

4.  HUD  sought  and  has  awarded  contracts 
for  eight  prototype  sites  (from  6  to  30  acres 
each)  to  be  brought  under  Government  con- 
trol and  used  to  erect  and  display  the  proto- 
types which  HUD  selects.  HUD  intends  that 
the  sites  will  be  an  effective  marketing  de- 
vice to  spur  demand  for  projects  using  the 
prototype  dwellings. 

5.  Volume  production  te  to  be  achieved 
with  the  aid  of  one  or  more  of  the  HUD 
programs,  including  Sections  236  and  236. 
HUD  Intends  to  give  priority  In  allocation  of 
funde — under  Sections  236.  236  and  other 
programs — to  projects  using  the  prototype 
dwellings. 

6.  The  1969  Housing  Act  amended  Sec- 
tion 1010(a)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  assure — to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, m  connection  with  the  construction, 
major  rehabilitation,  or  maintenance  of  any 
housing  assteted  under  that  section — that 
there  te  no  restraint  by  contract,  building 
codes,  Boning  ordinances  or  practice  against 
the  employment  of  new  or  improved  tech- 
nologies, techniques,  materials,  and  methods 
or  of  preassembled  products  which  may  re- 
duce the  cost  or  lm4>rove  the  quality  of  such 
construction,  rehabilitation,  and  mainte- 
nance. The  purpoee  te  to  stimulate  expanded 
producUon  of  housing  under  such  programs, 
except  where  the  foregoing  restraints  are 
necessary  to  Insure  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing and  living  conditions. 

n.  Recommendations:  1.  NHC  favors  Op- 
eration Breakthrough  and  the  programs  of 
technological  development  in  hotislng  with 
their  objectives  to  add  to  the  production 
resources  necessary  for  the  achievement  of 
our  bousing  goate;  also,  to  help  offset  the 
Inflationary  rise  In  hotislng  costs.  Infiatlon- 
ary  Inoreaaee  in  housing  and  financing  costs 
have  adversely  affected  the  consumer  and 
made  it  Impossible  for  many  people  who 
need  homes  to  get  them  at  prices  or  rents 
which  they  can  afford. 

2.  NHC  has  always  urged  the  prompt  and 
full  use  of  aU  funds  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress for  housing  production  rather  than 
withholding  funds  or  uses  that  will  not  ma- 
terialize during  the  ensuing  year.  Accord- 
ingly, NHO  urges  that  HUD  take  no  action 
at  thte  time  which  would  withhold  funds 
from  use  except  where  the  Operation  Break- 
through housing  te  already  under  prodtictlon 
uaing  a  system  which  has  been  approved  by 
HUD. 

CHAFTBt  DO.  LOAN  INSTTaAMCS  FOK  MOBILK 
HOI 


I.  Summary  of  SxitHng  Legislation:  l.  Need. 
During  the  last  2  yean,  there  has  been  a 
great  Ineteaaa  of  interact  in  mobile  homes 
as  a  aouroe  of  lower  oost  housing.  Salea  of 
moblla  homes  have  increased  substantially, 
from  about  SSAgOOO  in  1907,  to  about  iOOfiOQ 
In  1968.  and  may  total  nearly  iOOJOOO  In 

ioa». 

A  reoent  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
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at  th»  C«n*u«  for  HUD  revealed  th»t  mobile 
homes  contribute  algiilflc*ntly  to  housing 
supply.  However,  whUe  the  productloq  and 
sale  of  mobile  homes  have  expanded  gJeatly 
In  recent  years,  so  that  an  estimated  6V4 
mlUlon  people  live  In  about  1,800,000  mobUe 
homes  In  the  United  States,  the  nimibet  and 
quality  of  mobile  home  parks  have  not  kept 
pace.  There  Is  a  groat  deficiency  of  suitable 
mobUe  home  park  spaces,  and  generally  the 
ones  that  exist  are  Improperly  designed  and 
provide  inadequate  community  facilities. 

2  Amendments  in  the  Housing  and  rjrban 
Development  Act  of  1969.  Section  207  <Jf  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  to  increase 
the  maximum  amount  of  a  mortgage  which 
may  be  Insured  for  a  mobile  home  coxirt  from 
•1,800  to  82,500  per  space  and  from  tSOO-OOO 
to  $1,000,000  per  project  mortgage.  The  sec- 
tion also  redesignates,  for  greater  accuracy, 
the  mortgage  insurance  program  for  "Uraller 
covirts  or  parks"  as  a  program  for  "lAobUe 
borne  courts  or  parks." 

Title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  to  authorlM  the  establishment  of 
a  new  FHA  program  floancing  the  purchase 
of  a  mobile  home  to  be  used  by  the  owner 
■a  his  principal  place  of  residence.  Under 
this  program,  a  purchaser  can  obtain  an 
FHA-lnsured  loan  In  an  amount  not  etceed- 
Ing  $10,000  which  mxist  be  repaid  Over  a 
maximum  term  of  12  years.  The  financing 
charge  to  the  pxuxhaser  is  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaiy  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  may  vary  depending  on  the 
amount  and  term  of  the  loan.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  la  required  (1)  to  prascrlbe 
minimum  property  standards  to  assute  the 
Uvablllty  and  durability  of  the  mobile  home 
•nd  the  sulUblllty  of  the  site  on  whl«h  the 
mobile  home  Is  to  be  located,  and  (2)  to  ob- 
tain assurances  from  the  borrower  that  the 
mobile  home  wlU  be  placed  on  a  site  which 
compiles  with  the  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  and  with  local  zoning  and  other 
applicable  local  requirements. 

3.  Amendments  in  the  Housing  and  Vrban 
Development  Act  of  1970  Mobile  Home  Loans 
Under  Title  I.  The  1970  Act  amends  section 
a(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (home  Im- 
provement and  mobile  home  loan  insurance) 
to  provide  that  when  a  mobile  unit  1$  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  modules,  the  maximum 
lns\irable  mobile  home  loan  shall  be  $15,000 
(Instead  of  $10,000)  and  the  maxlmui*  term 
■hall  be  15  years  32  days  (Instead  of  IS  years 
82  days). 

n.  Recommendations:  1.  NHO  recdgnlzes 
the  contribution  which  mobile  homes  can 
make  toward  meertlng  our  national  housing 
goals,  particularly  among  lower  Income  fam- 
lllea.  The  n^>ld  improvements  In  the  (|uallty 
and  living  space  of  mobile  homes — atid  the 
use  of  modular  and  other  modem  production 
techniques — have  enhanced  the  usefulheas  of 
such  homes,  particularly  since  the  «08t  of 
other  housing  hae  Increased  beyond  the 
financial  reach  of  families  of  modest  means. 
2.  NHC  recommends  that  necessary  safe- 
guards be  established  for  mobile  hom$  parks 
which  win  assure  that  the  mobile  homes  are 
located  In  an  area  that  has  ad«quBte  84nltary 
and  oommunlty  facilities;  also,  to  assure  that 
the  mobile  home  parks  are  planned  tn  a  man- 
ner which  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  sound 
urban  development  of  metropolitan  areas.  In 
many  cases,  mobile  home  courts  are  built 
just  outside  the  cities  and  just  beyocid  the 
r*ach  of  present  aonlng  and  bulldlqg  code 
authorities.  Yet,  population  growth  win  re- 
sult In  the  expansion  of  metropoUtaa  areas 
to  embrace  the  areas  covered  by  the  mobile 
home  parks.  Accordingly,  It  is  necessafy  that 
the  mobile  home  parks  conform  to  thje  long- 
i^nge  plans  of  metropolitan  areas.  Ltkewlse, 
It  la  necessary  to  assure  that  the  mobile 
homes  meet  appropriate  quality  and  space 
standards.  . 

NHC  recog7il2es  wider  and  larger  [mobile 
homes  can  be  built  with  substantially  the 
same  quality  as  other  homes  which  qualify 
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for  PHA  Insurance.  NHC  recommends  that 
such  mobile  home  units  be  eligible  for  40- 
year  mortgage  financing  under  Sections  213, 
207,  and  221(d)  (3)  If  such  proJecU  (a)  meet 
FHA  design,  construction  and  durability 
standards  and  (b)  conform  to  site  planning 
and  engineering  criteria  that  make  such 
projects  comparable  to  other  developments 
which  qualify  under  Sections  213,  207  and 
221(d)(3). 
CHAPTxa  XX.  xrrxcT  of  tax  retoem  act  on 

HOUSINO 

On  December  30,  1969,  President  Nixon 
signed  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  Into  law. 
There  are  several  provisions  in  the  Act  that 
drastically  altered  current  tax  consequences 
associated  with  housing  and  real  estate  de- 
velopment; also,  the  Act  adds  an  important 
Incentive  for  the  production  of  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing  and  Its  sale  to  the 
occupants.  A  summary  of  these  provisions 
follows : 

1.  Accelerated  depreciation — I.e.,  200  per- 
cent of  the  straight  line  rate — will  only  be 
permitted  for  new  residential  rental  housing. 
However,  there  are  recapture  provisions 
which  offset  the  tax  benefits  upon  a  sale  to 
the  extent  described  below. 

2.  Any  excess  of  accelerated  depreciation 
over  straight  line  depreciation  will  be  subject 
to  recapture  for  approximately  18  years  8 
months  Instead  of  the  present  10  years.  These 
new  recapture  rules  do  not  apply,  however, 
to  the  Section  221  (d)  (3)  and  236  limited  dis- 
tribution programs  to  serve  low  and  moderate 
income  groups.  For  these  programs,  the  re- 
capture rules  of  existing  law  are  retained 
without  change — namely  there  Is  no  recap- 
ture If  the  project  Is  held  for  ten  years.  Thus, 
the  new  tax  law  retains  the  existing  tax  in- 
centives for  such  housing  constructed  to 
serve  those  of  low  and  moderate  Incomes. 

3.  Subsequent  owners  of  new  residential 
rental  property  are  divided  Into  two  cate- 
gories: those  who  acquired  used  residential 
property  with  a  useful  life  of  less  than  20 
years  and  those  who  acquired  used  residen- 
tial property  with  a  useful  life  of  20  years  or 
more.  Those  In  the  first  category  are  limited 
to  straight  line  depreciation  while  those  In 
the  second  category  may  depreciate  the  prop- 
erty at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  125  percent  of 
the  straight  line  rate. 

4.  The  new  tax  law  provides  for  deferral 
of  gain  upon  certain  prescribed  sales  of 
Section  221(d)  (3)  and  236  limited  distribu- 
tion projects.  On  these  federally-assisted 
projects  serving  those  of  lower  Incomes 
where  the  Investor  Is  limited  to  a  return  on 
his  investment,  the  Government  will  now  en- 
courage the  sale  of  these  housing  projects  to 
the  lower  Income  occupants,  a  cooperative  or 
other  organization  which  wlU  operate  the 
property  for  their  benefit.  To  qualify  for 
the  deferral  of  a  taxable  gain  upon  such  a 
sale  of  a  housing  project,  the  owner  Is  re- 
quired to  reinvest  the  proceeds  In  another 
lower  Income  housing  project.  The  taxpay- 
er's basis  from  the  old  property,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  reinvestment,  becomes  part  of  his 
basis  for  the  new  property.  This  provision 
provide*  a  necessary  tax  incentive  for  the 
production  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  and  for  its  sale  to  or  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  lower  income  occupants. 

CHAFTKR    rr.    CRXATION    OT    KXAI.THT 
BJnnaONMBNTAL  CONDITIONS 

Housing  must  be  In  a  suitable  en- 
vironment. We  now  suffer  from  the  tragic 
and  dangerous  eSects  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution and  unsafe  and  Inadequate  waste  dis- 
posal. Likewise,  recent  studies  reveal  that 
the  high  noise  level  of  our  cities  may  prove 
as  deleterious  as  other  forms  of  pollution. 
Yet,  little  has  been  done  to  alleviate  these 
pollution  conditions  which  are  growing 
worse. 

I.  Summary  of  Existing  Legislation:  Be- 
fore the  overt  public  concern  with  our  en- 
vironment. Congress  passed  several  slgnUl- 
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cant  pieces  of  legislation  aimed  at  control- 
ling the  environment.  A  siunmary  of  the 
more  Important  laws  follows: 

1.  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963.  This  Act  provided 
for  an  expanded  and  strengthened  program. 
It  authorized  legal  actions  to  stop  tUr  pollu- 
tion. It  also  authorized  matching  grants  to 
state,  local  and  Interstate  agencies  for  pro- 
gprams  of  air  pollution  prevention  and  con- 
trol. 

2.  Motor  Vehicle  Air  Pollution  Control 
Act — 1963.  This  Act  directed  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  establish  standards  on  the  emission 
of  substances  from  new  motor  vehicles  or 
engines  which  contribute  to  air  pollution. 
The  Act  prohibited  the  sale,  manufacture 
for  domestic  sale,  or  importation  of  any  ve- 
hicle or  engine  not  In  conformity  with  the 
regulations  and  provided  fines  of  up  to  $1,000 
for  each  new  vehicle  or  engine  manufactured 
or  sold  In  violation  of  the  regulations. 

3.  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  This  Act  re- 
quires the  states  to  establish  and  enforce 
water  quality  standards  for  all  Interstate  wa- 
ters within  their  boundaries.  If  a  state  tails  to 
take  necessary  action  by  June  30,  1967,  HEW 
can  act  and  set  federal  standards.  The  es- 
tablishment of  water  quality  standards  Is  de- 
signed to  prevent  pollution  before  It  occurs, 
slnoe  It  Is  now  possible  to  determine  whether 
discharges  of  wastes  and  sewage  cause  un- 
acceptable pollution  In  an  Interstate  body  of 
water. 

4.  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 
This  Act  provides  that  a  Federal  grant  could 
pay  from  30  to  50  percent  of  the  construction 
costs  of  a  sewage  treatment  plant.  The  higher 
grants  are  conditional  on  state  participation 
In  the  financing  of  treatment  plants  and  the 
establishment  by  the  state  of  quality  stand- 
ards for  non-interstate  bodies  of  water  within 
Its  boundaries. 

5.  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  This  Act  en- 
larged the  existing  federal  responsibility  for 
air  pollution  control.  In  most  cases  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  not  step  In  unless  the 
states  fall  to  act.  The  HEW  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized m  time  of  "Imminent  and  substan- 
tial" danger  to  public  health  from  air  pol- 
lution, to  seek  a  court  injunction  to  halt 
further  emissions  Into  the  atmosphere. 

HEW  Is  also  authorized  to  designate  air 
quality  control  regions  throughout  the  na- 
tion It  can  provide  full  federal  financing 
for  regional  control  commissions  to  be  estab- 
lished by  state  governors.  HEW  can  enforce 
air  quality  standards  In  the  control  regions. 
If  the  regional  commissions  fall  to  enforce 
an  air  pollution  plan  that  compiles  vrtth 
guidelines  for  air  purity  prescribed  by  HEW. 

The  Act  fvirther  requires  the  registration  of 
all  fuel  additives  with  HEW.  Fuel  manufac- 
turers are  required  to  notify  HEW  of  the 
type,  concentration  and  purpose  of  all  addi- 
tives used  in  their  fuels. 

The  Act  provides  that  automobUe  exhaust 
standards  can  be  Issued  only  by  the  Federal 
Government,  except  for  California,  which  Is 
permitted  to  enforce  Its  own  more  stringent 
standards. 

n.  Recent  Le0slation:  Clean  Air  Bill  of 

1970:  .      . 

(a)  The  Act  contains  the  following  deaa- 
llnes  for  a  90%  reduction  of  specified  auto- 
mobile emissions: 

(1)  a  1975  deadline  for  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbons, 

(2)  a  1976  deadline  for  nitrogen  oxides. 

(b)  The  Act  allows  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
to  control  or  prohibit  fuels  or  fuel  additives 
which  he  deems  harmfiil  to  public  health  or 
welfare  or  which  impair  a  device  or  system 
to  control  emissions. 

(c)  The  Act  aUows  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  set  "primary"  quality  standards  with 
the  states  having  control  over  "secondary 
air  standards. 

(d)  Authorizations.  The  Act  deludes  au 
thorlzatlons  of  $1.1  billion  over  three  flscw 
years.  This  Includes  $350  million  for  researcn 
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on  fuels  and  low-emlsslon  engines;  $15  mil- 
lion for  long-term  research  grants;  $650  mil- 
lion for  state  grants  and  other  progframs; 
|M  million  for  a  Federal  low-pollution  car 
Mogram;  and  $80  million  for  a  new  noise 
pollution  program. 

in.  Recommendations: 

1  NHC  concurs  with  the  past  pronounce- 
ments of  President  Nixon  that:  "It  Is  llteraUy 
now  or  never  ...  A  major  goal  for  the  next 
ten  years  must  be  to  restore  the  cleanliness 
of  the  air,  the  water,  the  broader  problem 
of  population  congestion,  transportation  and 

the  like." 

2.  NHC  believes  that  we  should  have  a  ten- 
year  goal  to  end  air,  water  and  other  pollu- 
tion and  create  healthy  environmental  liv- 
ing conditions.  However,  It  Is  Imperative  that 
we  should  not  let  ovir  concern  for  environ- 
ment replace  our  priority  concern  to  fulfill 
our  housing  goals.  We  must  avoid  the  ten- 
dency to  replace  priorities  instead  of  fvaflll- 
ing  them.  We  must  not  be  diverted  from  our 
oommltment  to  meet  the  need  to  provide 
decent  housing  for  all  Americans. 

3.  NHC  suggests  that  HUD  and  DOT  joint- 
ly study  the  Impact  of  airports  on  housing  In 
close  proximity  thereto  or  within  flight  pat- 
terns Including: 

(a)  noise,  air  or  other  pollution; 

(b)  the  distance  required  or  other  meas- 
ures needed  to  assure  healthy  environmental 
conditions  for  such  housing;   and 

(c)  the  actions  required  to  resettle  people 
displaced  from  airport  Impact  areas  suffer- 
ing from  unhealthy  environmental  condl- 
tlons  and  the  utUlzatlon  of  land  In  such  air- 
port impact  areas  for  appropriate  purposes 
other  than  housing. 

CHAPTBS    00.    PKOCRAMS    AND    POUCIKS    FOB 
CENEEAL   APPLICATION   TO   HOUSING 

1,  Equal  Opportunity  for  Housing: 

(a)  Throughout  its  entire  life  NHC  has 
been  committed  to  equal  opportunity  for  all 
American  families  to  secure  good  housing  in 
good  neighborhoods.  It  again  reaffirms  this 
position.  Equal  opportunity  In  housing  Is  now 
the  law  of  the  land — both  by  statute  and  by 
court  decree.  Yet  this  opportunity  In  housing 
is  still  denied  to  millions  of  American  families 
throughout  every  section  of  the  land  be- 
cause of  their  race,  color,  creed  or  national 
origin,  or  because  of  the  myth  which  exists 
as  to  their  desire,  or  ability  to  pay  for  and 
maintain  good  homes.  To  overcome  this  de- 
nial of  opportunity  and  to  dissipate  these 
myths,  an  urgent  task  Is  facing  the  nation. 

(b)  NHC  has  long  supported  the  principle 
of  a  competitive  housing  market  open  to  free 
bargaining  by  all  American  families  without 
regard  to  racial  or  ethnic  background.  Many 
localities  have  been  Umlted  In  achieving  this 
objective,  however,  because  of  inadequate 
supplies  of  low  and  moderate  cost  living  ac- 
commodations and  by  the  congestion  of  many 
minority  group  families  in  limited  sections  of 
the  community.  To  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  hoiislng.  It  Is  necessary  to  raise 
production  to  a  minimum  of  3,000,000  dwell- 
ing units  per  year. 

(c)  We  urge  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  VS.  to  take  all  steps  toward  pro- 
viding an  equal  opportunity  for  housing. 
This  Includes  full  and  adequate  appropria- 
tions for  the  administration  of  the  fair  hous- 
ing program  under  Title  VIII  of  the  Civil 
RlghU  Act  of  1968.  Of  the  $8  million  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
Ck)ngress  only  appropriated  $2  million  for 
such  expenses  of  administration.  $6  million 
has  been  appropriated  for  Fair  Housing  and 
Equal  Opportunity  for  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971.  We  strongly  urge  the  larger  appropri- 
ations required  for  achieving  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all  American  families  to  secure  good 
housing  m  good  neighborhoods.  We  urge  the 
Administration  to  take  all  necessary  addi- 
tional actions  to  achieve  this  equal  oppor- 
tunity objective.  Strong  affirmative  measures 
Should  be  taken  to  enforce  the  fair  housing 
rights  contained  In  Title  Vin. 
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(d)  We  should  provide  an  opportunity  for 
freedom  of  choice  In  our  housing  programs. 
The  choice  of  individual  or  cooperative 
homeownershlp  or  rental  housing  and  the 
choice  of  city,  suburban,  new  town  or  coun- 
try living  must  not  be  limited  by  race,  color, 
or  religion. 

2.  Relocation: 

(a)  When  homeowners  or  tenants  are  be- 
ing displaced  for  urban  renewal  or  other 
governnjent  action,  there  should  be  a  Fed- 
eral grant  to  provide  adequate  payments 
as  equitable  compensation  not  only  to  pay 
their  moving  expenses,  but  also  to  help  them 
obtain  decent  homes  elsewhere.  In  the  case 
of  a  dl^laced  home  owner  the  amount  of 
the  payment  sho\ild  be  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  adequate  housing,  without  lim- 
iting such  payment  to  $5,000  as  Is  now  pro- 
vided In  the  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

(b)  When  a  small  business  Is  being  dis- 
placed through  urban  renewal  or  other  gov- 
ernmental action,  affirmative  action  should 
be  taken  to  assist  Its  relocation  either  within 
the  urban  renewal  area  or  elsewhere.  If  It 
Is  to  be  relocated  virlthln  the  urban  renewal 
area,  there  should  be  a  policy  to  establish 
a  rental  for  the  small  business  which  It 
can  afford.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  an  ap- 
propriate write-down  shovild  be  made  in  the 
disposition  of  property  under  the  urban  re- 
newal program.  While  It  Is  recognized  that 
there  are  allowances  under  the  present  legis- 
lation to  cover  the  cost  of  relocation  by  a 
business  which  Is  displaced  through  urban 
renewal,  we  recommend  this  additional  ac- 
tion to  better  assxire  the  continuance  of  a 
small  business  that  Is  being  displaced.  NHC 
also  recommends  the  full  Implementation  and 
use  of  the  1966  amendments  to  the  Small 
Business  Act  for  biislnesses  which  are  being 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  or  other  gov- 
ernmental actions. 

(c)  NHC  supports  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition  Act,  HJK. 
14898,  which  provides  for  uniform  reqiUre- 
ments  and  Federal  assistance  to  displaced 
families  and  Individuals  and  business  estab- 
lishments. However,  NHC  suggests  that  the 
bill  be  amended,  with  respect  to  family  and 
Individual  displacement  and  relocation,  to 
Incorporate  comparable  provisions  contained 
in  Section  210  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969,  namely,  that  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  renewal  agency 
there  shall  be  an  equal  replacement  of  hous- 
ing units  for  those  demolished  or  removed. 
Pending  the  passage  of  the  new  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition 
Act,  administrative  action  should  be  taken 
to  eliminate  conflicting  procedures  and  re- 
quirements that  now  exist — and  establish 
uniform  and  equitable  requirements — In  the 
urban  renewal  program,  model  cities  program 
and  highway  program. 

(d)  NHC  applauds  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Volpe's  declaration  that  no  Federal 
aid  win  be  approved  for  construction  of  high- 
way, airport  or  mass  transit  projects  until 
adequate  replacement  hOTislng  Is  provided 
for  all  families  to  be  dislocated.  The  new  Re- 
placement Housing  Policy  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

(1)  Specific  written  asexirance  that  ade- 
quate replacement  housing  will  be  available 
(built.  If  necessary)  before  the  Initial  ap- 
proval or  endorsement  of  any  project. 

(2)  Construction  will  be  authorized  only 
upon  verification  that  replacement  hoiislng 
Is  In  place  and  has  been  made  available  to 
all  affected  persons. 

(3)  All  replacement  housing  must  be  fair 
housing — open  to  all  persons  regardless  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 
In  addition,  all  replacMnent  housing  must  be 
offered  all  affected  persons  regardless  of  their 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 

NHC  also  commends  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  Its  announcement  of  a 
similar  policy  reqtilrlng  assurances  of  the 
availability  of  adequate  housing  before  new 
Federal  buildings  are  located  In  any  area. 
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(e)  NHC  deplores  the  recent  HUD  dis- 
crimination against  relocation  payments  to 
displaced  persons  who  seek  new  honwe  in 


cooperative 


Neither    Section    516    of    the 


Housing  Act  of  1968  nor  the  regulations 
promulgated  preclude  replacement  housing 
payments  to  those  seeking  replacement  hous- 
ing In  cooperatives.  However,  In  a  circular, 
HUD  states  that  such  payments  may  not  be 
made  to  a  displaced  person  moving  Into  a 
cooperative.  This  discriminatory  action 
should  be  stopi>ed.  NHC  recommends  that 
HUD  should  make  replacement  hoxislng  pay- 
ments to  displaced  homeowners  who  seek  to 
purchase  a  home  In  a  coc^>eratlve. 

(f)  NHC  applauds  the  passage  of  Section 
610  of  the  Highway  Act  of  1970  which  allows 
the  Secretary  of  DOT  to  Include  In  the  cost 
of  a  highway  project  expenses  for  providing 
new  housing  or  used  or  rehabilitated  hous- 
ing for  those  persons  displaced  by  that  high- 
way project.  We  urge  that  DOT  carry  out 
this  mandate  and  allow  adequate  amounts 
for  such  housing  as  part  of  the  coets  and 
expenses  of  all  future  highway  projects.  Such 
housing  should  conform  to  sound  standards 
and  should  have  prices  and  monthly  charges 
within  the  reach  of  the  displaced  persons. 

3.  Uniform  System  for  Computation  of  In- 
come by  HUD: 

(a)  HUD  should  have  a  uniform  system 
for  computing  incomes  which  could  be  used 
by  all  constituent  agencies  administering 
housing  programs  which  Involve  Income  lim- 
its. To  be  equitable.  Income  limits  should 
allow  appropriate  deductions  and  exemptions 
like  those  long  recognized  and  utilized  in 
the  public  housing  program.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  recog- 
nized the  appropriateness  of  such  uniformity 
m   Its  Report  on   the   1968   Housing   Act: 

"Although  the  statute  Is  silent  on  defining 
Income,  the  committee  Is  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  Secretary  to  establish  procedures 
to  assure  that  fair  standards  and  rules  art 
followed  within  HUD  for  determining  income 
(after  allowable  deductions)  for  ellglbUity 
of  low  or  moderate  income  families  or  mort- 
gagors under  HUD's  various  programs.  These 
procedures  would  apply  to  those  who  receive 
the  benefit  of  subsidies  or  below-market  In- 
terest rates  to  enable  them  to  obtain  oc- 
cupancy, homeownershlp,  or  cooperative 
hoiislng  membership." 

(b)  At  the  present  time,  the  methods  of 
computing  Income  differ  in  HUD.  although 
the  constituent  agencies  are  administering 
comparable  housing  programs  Involving  In- 
come limits.  For  years,  public  hotislng  has 
allowed  appropriate  deductions  or  exemp- 
tions In  computing  the  family  income,  such 
as: 

(1)  Deduction  of  $600  from  the  Income  of  a 
secondary  wage  earner  thereby  recognizing 
that  there  Is  at  least  this  amount  of  addi- 
tional expenses  In  earning  such  wages,  so 
the  earnings  do  not  represent  a  full  Incre- 
ment to  family  Income; 

(2)  Deductions  for  expenses  for  the  care  of 
children  or  sick  or  incapacitated  family 
members  when  these  expenses  are  necessary 
to  permit  the  wage  earner  to  be  employed; 

(3)  Deductions  for  social  taxes  and  com- 
pulsory pension  funds;  and 

(4)  Deductions  for  minors  or  dependent 
adults. 

(c)  Although  these  deductions  or  exemp- 
tions are  allowed  In  the  public  hous- 
ing program,  they  are  not  recognized  uni- 
formly In  the  FHA  program  Involving 
rent  supplements  or  below-market  Interest 
rates  under  Section  21(d)  (3)  or  interest  as- 
sistance payments  under  Sections  285  and 
236.  In  the  Interest  assistance  programs  the 
1968  Housing  Act  provides  for  the  deduc- 
tion from  family  Income  of  $300  for  each 
minor  child  and  the  elimination  of  the  earn- 
ings of  all  minor  children.  Pursuant  to  the 
Congressional  Intent  as  evidenced  by  the 
foregoing  quotation  from  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee Report,  FHA  has  allowed  a  further 
deduction  of  5%   of  gross  Income  to  cover 
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payroll  deductions  for  social  secorlty  a^d 
compulsory  pension  funds.  However,  F9A 
haa  not  allowed  otber  deductions  of  the  type 
which  have  been  long  recognized  In  public 
housing.  FHA  should  allow  such  deductloiis, 
particularly  since  the  Incoise  limits  In  ttie 
Interest  assistance  programs  are  now  coi|i- 
puted  as  a  percentage  of  the  local  public 
housing  limits.  ' 

4.  RehalHlitation  in  Slum  Area*  Not  in- 
tended as  Containment  Program.  Rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  slum  areas  are  not  Iti- 
tended  to  be  containment  programs  whlth 
would  restrict  present  residents  so  that  they 
must  continue  to  live  there.  They  sho\4d 
have  an  opportunity  to  move  Into  otl^r 
areas.  The  NHC  goals  contemplate  develop- 
ment of  new  and  rehabilitated  housing  m 
other  areas  which  would  be  available  for  t|ie 
low  and  moderate  Income  families  now  llvitig 
In  slum  and  ghetto  areas.  To  help  assiire 
achievement  of  this  objective,  we  recom- 
mend enactment  of  legislation  provldlikg 
that  no  program  of  subsidy,  aid,  or  assistance 
by  any  agency  of  HXTD — Including  sewer  and 
water  facility  grants,  open  space  grants, 
community  facilities  grants,  urban  rene^val 
programs,  model  cities  programs,  mass  trati- 
sit  grants,  and  FHA  Insurance — may  be  car- 
ried on  within  any  Jiirisdictlon  If  a  r^- 
soaable  share  of  housing  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  low  and  moderate  income  famU!^. 
Such  legislation  would  help  assure  the  c|e- 
velopownt  of  balanced  programs  of  housitig 
in  new  areas  into  which  the  residents  of 
slum  and  ghetto  areas  could  move. 

5.  Adequacy  of  Housing  and  Neighborhood 
for  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Families.  Rad- 
erally-assisted  housing  should  provide  ade- 
quate space  and  facilities  and  meet  proper 
standards  for  comfortable  living.  The  hoik- 
ing should  be  in  a  suitable  neighborhood. 
In  this  way,  we  can  improve  the  quality  of 
life  In  Federally-assisted  housing  as  pte- 
scribed  In  the  1068  Housing  Act.  The  fal- 
lowing are  among  the  measures  necessary 
to  achieve  these  objectives; 

(a)  Better  design  standards  In  housing  4e- 
velc^ments. 

(b)  Dwelling  units  which  provide  adequ4te 
space  and  amenities  rather  thAn  mintmitTri 
space  and  facilities. 

(c)  More  housing  units  of  largw  size,  with 
more  bedrooms  and  bathrooms.  In  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  larger  families. 

(d)  Adequate  recreational  and  community 
facilities  with  swimming  pools,  day-care  atid 
pre-school  centers,  all  designed  to  create  gcxxl 
neighborhoods. 

(e)  Air  conditioning  whenever  approprlajte, 
which  will  encourage  families  and  their  chjll- 
dren  to  remain  In  their  dwellings  and  bit 
the  streets  during  hot  summers. 

Housing  communities  should  be  pleasant 
places  to  live.  They  should  respond  to  l^e 
needs  of  the  residents,  with  attention  to  their 
comfort,  convenience,  and  recreation.  0y 
providing  children  and  adults  with  good 
homes  and  with  opportunities  to  engage  In 
wholesome  and  constructive  activities,  iwe 
can  create  better  communltlea  and  rediice 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime.  With  Fed- 
erally-assisted housing  that  conforms  to  the 
foregoing  criteria,  we  can  achieve  econoiplc 
integration,  both  through  Initial  occupancy 
and  through  the  upward  mobility  and  con- 
tinued occupancy  of  families  whose  Incomes 
increase. 

6.  Uniform  System  of  Tax  Exemption  efid 
Tax  Abatement: 

(a)  In  some  HXTD  programs  therr  is  no  ft- 
qulrement  for  real  estate  tax  exemption  or 
tax  abatement.  This  Is  true  in  the  new  le^- 
Ing  program  for  the  use  of  privately-owned 
housing  for  public  housing  purposes.  It  Is 
also  true  in  the  rent  supplement  program  (or 
those  of  public  housing  incomes.  Tet,  con- 
ventional public  housing  projects  are  requited 
to  have  tax  exemptions  and  they  pay  oplj 
10%  of  shelter  rent  in  lieu  of  taxes.  We  pre- 
viously    recommended     that     conventloii&l 
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public  bousing  projects  conform  with  those 
other  publicly-assisted  programs  which  serve 
low -Income  families.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  permitting  their  payment  in  lieu 
of  taxes  to  be  equivalent  to  full  taxes. 

(b)  There  should  be  a  more  practical 
and  consistent  policy  concerning  the  require- 
ment for  tax  abatement  on  privately-owned 
projects  which  are  Federally-assisted  either 
with  (1)  Ijelow-market-mterest  rates.  (11) 
interest  assistance.  (Ill)  rent  supplements,  or 
(Iv)  leasing  programs  under  public  housing. 
Tax  abatement  should  not  be  required  on 
these  projects,  even  as  a  means  of  ofisettlng 
the  higher  costs  that  prevail  in  some  cities. 
Such  tax  abatement  is  often  unavailable  be- 
cause of  restrictions  in  state  and  local  laws; 
moreover,  the  cities  often  face  serious  prob- 
lems of  Inadequate  tax  revenues  and  are  un- 
willing to  grant  tax  abatement.  Cost  limits 
should  be  made  realistic  so  that  these  pri- 
vate housing  programs  can  function  in  high 
cost  areas  without  requiring  tax  abatement. 

(c)  Where  state  and  local  governments 
grant  tax  abatements  on  housing  projects 
which  are  Federally-assisted  in  the  manner 
described  above,  there  should  be  an  annual 
Federal  grant  to  reimburse  them  for  their  tax 
loeses. 

7.  Disposition  of  Federally -Otoned  Housing 
Projects: 

(a)  FHA  has  acquired  ownership  of  rental 
housing  projects  upon  which  defaults  have 
occurred.  When  requested,  FHA  should  either 
lease  these  projects  to  local  housing  authori- 
ties for  public  housing  or  matte  negotiated 
sales  of  these  projects  for  cooperative  owner- 
ship by  low  Income  or  moderate  income  fam- 
ilies. Also,  sales  may  be  made  to  public  agen- 
cies or  nonprofit  or  other  property  motivated 
organizations  which  will  use  them  to  provide 
housing  for  low  or  moderate  Income  groupj. 
The  housing  should  be  sold  at  a  price  and 
with  a  mortgage  term  and  Interest  rate — on 
the  purchase  money  mortgage  accepted  by 
FHA — which  would  enable  the  property  to 
serve  these  Income  groups  at  monthly  charges 
which  they  can  afford.  When  necessary, 
tlnandng  should  be  made  available  to  re- 
habilitate these  properties.  Such  properties 
should  be  eligible  for  rent  supplements  and 
interest  assistance  parments.  These  recom- 
mendations also  apply  to  other  federally- 
owned  housing. 

(b)  FHA  has  also  acquired  ownership  of 
single-family  homes  on  which  defaults  have 
occurred.  In  the  disposition  of  this  bousing, 
FHA  should  meet  the  needs  of  those  of  low 
and  moderate  incomes.  The  hoxising  should 
be  sold  to  them  at  a  price  and  with  a  mort- 
gage term  and  Interest  rate — on  the  pur- 
chase-money mortgage  accepted  by  FHA — 
which  would  be  within  the  financial  reach  of 
the  low  and  moderate  Income  purchasers. 
Priorities  should  be  established  for  sales 
which  would  accomplish  this  purpose,  rather 
than  granting  priority  to  cuh  sales  or  sales 
involving  conventional  loans,  as  these  gen- 
erally Involve  purchasers  with  incomes  above 
those  at  the  low  a:id  moderate  level.  Legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  If  It  is  necessary  to 
establish  disposition  policies  In  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  principles. 

8.  Block  Grants  for  Categorical  Grant  Pro- 
grams. With  respect  to  the  President's  pro- 
posed special  revenue  sharing  program,  NHC 
believes  that  Federal  grants  should  provide 
Incentives  to  promote  national  programs  and 
objectives  relating  to  housing  and  commu- 
nity development.  We  are  de^ly  concerned 
that  many  of  these  programs  would  be  prej- 
udiced by  the  proposed  consolidation  of  four 
categorical  grant  progranM — urban  renewal, 
model  cities,  sewer  and  water,  and  rehabilita- 
tion— Into  one  community  development  grant 
program.  TherefcM'e,  we  favor  continuance  of 
these  categorical  grant  programs;  however, 
we  are  in  full  agreement  with  the  President's 
principle  that  Federal  grants  should  be  made 
available  for  use  by  states  and  local  govern- 
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ments  without  Federal  accountability  or  pro- 
gram supervision,  except  for  (1)  compliance 
with  non-dlscrimlnatlon  obligations  and  (2) 
the  use  of  the  funds  for  the  specific  purpoees 
of  each  of  these  four  categorical  grants.  In 
short,  there  should  be  block  grants  for  these 
and  other  categorical  grant  programs  which 
are  limited  only  to  the  particular  purpose  of 
each  grant  and  fulfillment  of  civil  rights 
obligations. 

9.  Acceptance  and  Accumulation  of  Appli- 
cations for  Programs,  tnju  has  discouraged 
the  submission  of  new  applications  in  pro- 
grams where  a  backlog  of  unsatisfied  appli- 
cations exists.  NHC  Is  strongly  opposed  to 
this  discouragement  of  applications  for  HUD 
assistance.  Even  when  there  is  an  unsatisfied 
bacUog  of  applications,  HUD  should  con- 
tinue to  accept  applications.  There  Is  no  bet- 
ter way  by  which  HUD  can  learn  the  needs 
and  demands  for  programs  which  It  admin- 
isters, so  that  It  can  document  and  support 
requests  for  necessary  Congreselonal  author- 
izations and  appropriations. 

10.  Construction  Work  and  Employment  in 
Ghetto  Areas.  Increased  construction  volume 
will  require  substantial  Increases  in  the  worlc 
force.  The  large  pool  of  untrained  unem- 
ployed within  the  ghetto  is  a  large  source  of 
additional  manpower.  There  should,  there- 
fore, be  an  effective  program  to  accelerate 
the  training  of  unskilled  groups  and  to 
broaden  their  opportunities  for  employment 
in  the  construction  Industry.  NHC  recom- 
mends an  adequate  expansion  of  the  train- 
ing program  of  the  Manpower  and  Training 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
together  with  the  full  amounts  needed  as 
appropriations.  We  commend  the  Outreach 
Program  of  the  building  and  construction 
trade  unions  which  has  enlisted  thousands 
of  disadvantaged  and  minority  workers  in 
skill  training  In  their  trades  in  63  cities.  We 
urge  further  extension  of  these  training  <^- 
portunitles  for  such  workers  to  advance  to- 
ward skilled  employment. 

NHC  endorses  the  provisions  In  the  1968 
Housing  Act  which  direct  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  require : 

(a)  That  opportunities  for  training  and 
employment  arising  In  connection  with  the 
planning,  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
operation  of  housing  be  given  to  lower  In- 
come persons  residing  in  the  area  of  the 
housing:  and 

(b)  That  to  the  greatest  feasible  extent 
contracts  for  work  pursuant  to  the  housing 
programs  shall,  where  appropriate,  be  award- 
ed to  business  concerns  located  in  or  owned 
m  substantial  part  by  persons  residing  in  the 
area  of  the  housing.  If  bondtag  Is  not  avail- 
able to  such  contractors  or  subcontractors, 
HUD  should  take  necessary  actions  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  adequate  bonds.  HUD  should 
Initiate  a  program  which  would  assure  the 
availability  of  bonds  to  such  contractors, 
with  necessary  underwrltlngfs  or  re-insurance 
as  Is  now  authorized  to  enable  persons  to 
get  other  types  of  Insurance  In  high-risk 
areas  where  such  Insurance  would  otherwise 
be  unavailable. 

In  the  foregoing  programs,  we  recommend 
that  bids  be  invited  from  local  contractors 
which  have  the  participation  of  minority 
groups  either  in  an  ownership,  executive 
management  or  direction  capacity.  In  hous- 
ing construction  where  the  contractor  or 
sponsor  incurs  additional  costs  because  of 
utilization  of  untrained  workers  from  ghetto 
areas,  the  additional  cost  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  public  cost,  with  reimbursement 
therefor  by  the  Manpower  and  Training  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  the  1969  Housing  Act.  there  Is  an  exten- 
Blon  of  these  requirements  to  cover  all  HUD 
programs  providing  financial  assistance  in 
aid  of  housing,  urban  planning,  development, 
redevelopment,  public  or  community  facili- 
ties and  new  commxmlty  development.  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
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nient  Act  of  1968  U  amended  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
inent,  in  the  administration  of  programs  pro- 
viding direct  financial  assistance  in  aid  of 
housing,  urban  planning,  development,  rede- 
velopment, public  or  community  facilities, 
»nd  new  community  development  to  require 
(1)  that  to  the  greatest  feasible  extent  op- 
portunities for  training  and  employment 
arising  in  connection  with  the  planning  and 
carrylhg  out  of  projects  sksslsted  under  such 
programs  be  given  to  lower  Income  persons 
residing  in  the  project  area,  and  (2)  that  to 
the  extent  feasible,  contracts  for  work  to  be 
performed  In  connection  with  any  such 
projects  be  awarded  to  business  concerns 
which  are  located  In  or  owned  In  substantial 
part  by  persons  residing  In  the  area  of  the 
project.  Prior  to  this  amendment,  these  em- 
ployment and  work  opportunity  require- 
ments were  only  applicable  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Section  235  homeownershlp 
program,  the  Section  236  rental  assistance 
program,  the  Section  221(d)(3)  below-mar- 
ket-lnterest-rate  program,  public  housing, 
and  the  rent  supplement  program.  NHC  rec- 
ommends administrative  or  legislative  action 
to  define  the  "project  area"  as  the  metroiwU- 
Un  area  In  which  the  project  Is  located. 

11.  Surety  Bond  Guarantees.  The  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  amends 
Title  IV  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  by  Increasing  the  revolving  fund 
of  Title  IV  from  *5  mlUion  to  810  million 
and  adds  a  new  provision  establishing  a  pro- 
gram whereby  SBA  and  HUD  can  guarantee 
any  surety  up  to  90%  of  Its  loss  as  a  result 
of  the  breach  of  the  terms  of  a  bid  bond, 
payment  bond,  or  performance  bond  on  ac- 
count of  a  contract  up  to  $600.000.  NHC 
urges  that  the  Secretary  of  HUD  and  the 
Administrator  of  SBA  carry  out  the  full 
intent  of  this  provision  and  take  all  steps 
necessary  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
any  contractor  or  subcontractor  for  whom  a 
bond  Is  guaranteed  under  this  provision. 
However,  NHC  recommends  that  the  law  be 
amended  to  remove  the  (600,000  limit  on 
bonds  and  to  allow  a  bond  to  be  In  such 
amount  as  HUD  requires  on  the  project  In- 
volved. 

12.  Support  for  International  Programs  for 
Bousing: 

(a)  NHC  is  aware  of  the  critical  housing 
problems  elsewhere  iu  the  world,  particu- 
larly in  the  developing  countries.  We  urge 
continuation  and  expansion  of  our  Govern- 
ment's foreign  aid  programs  for  hoiislng  in 
the  developing  countries,  particularly  co- 
operative housing  to  provide  ownership  by 
moderate  Income  families  as  contemplated 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

(b)  Further,  we  urge  our  Government  to 
support  efforts :  ( i )  to  elevate  the  Importance 
of  housing  in  the  economic  development 
process  by  supporting  efforts  to  establish, 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations, 
a  specialized  international  agency  dedicated 
to  solving  the  housing  problems  of  the  de- 
veloping countrtea;  (11)  to  Increase  U.S.  fi- 
nancial support  to  U.S.  universities  and  other 
institutions  for  research  and  training  pro- 
i;rams  to  help  solve  these  housing  problems 
and  supply  tbe  trained  t>ersonnel  so  badly 
needed. 

(c)  NHC  rfr^ommends  enlargement  of  tbe 
Investment  guaranty  program  for  housing 
by  Increasing  tbe  available  guaranty  au- 
thority and  by  extending  the  100%  guaran- 
tiee to  other  appropriate  areas  besides  Latin 
America.  We  recommend  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  encouragement  of  cooperative 
and  other  homeownershlp  by  low  and  mod- 
erate income  families  in  the  cooperating 
countries  and  for  the  utilization  of  financing 
assistance  of  the  types  which  have  been 
proven  effective  in  our  domestic  programs, 
particularly  the  establishment  of  national 
savings  and  credit  systems  specializing  in 
hoxislng  and  related  fields. 
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(d)  NHC  supporta  tbe  proposal  for  tbe  cre- 
ation of  an  InternaUonal  Housing  Finance 
Corporation,  which  would  be  associated  with 
the  World  Bank  or  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program,  to  facilitate  the  mobili- 
zation of  capital  and  tbe  development  of 
housing  programs,  particularly  in  the  newly 
developing  countries. 

13.  Appropriation   Avihorinations : 

(a)  NHC  strongly  recommends  Congres- 
sional apprc^rlations  of  adequate  amounts 
for  the  administration  of  all  HUD  programs, 
including  the  additional  funds  which  are 
required  for  additional  staff  to  administer 
the  many  new  programs  contained  In  tbe 
1968  and  1969  Housing  Acts.  These  fimds 
are  urgently  needed  to  meet  tbe  critical 
problems  of  our  urban  areas  and  tbe  short- 
age of  adequate  housing  for  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  incomes.  We  further  recom- 
mend all  of  the  additional  appropriations 
described  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

(b)  Advance  appropriations  provide  lead 
time  for  initiating  and  planning  programs 
In  all  authorizations  In  appropriation  bills 
providing  contract  authority  or  funds.  Tbe 
authorizations  should  cover  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year  In  addition  to  tbe  fiscal  year  in- 
volved in  the  appropriation  act.  Appropria- 
tion acts  have  previously  adopted  this  prac- 
tice for  the  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit 
programs.  It  is  equally  necessary  that  this 
be  done  In  all  other  programs  Involving 
private  enterprise  as  well  as  public  agen- 
cies, and  we  are  pleased  that  President  Nixon 
has  made  such  a  recommendation  for  ad- 
vance authorizations  on  the  Sections  236. 
236  and  rent  supplement  progrjuns.  The  same 
practice  should  be  followed  In  all  other  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  programs.  This 
will  give  more  lead  time  for  the  planning 
and  Initiation  of  programs.  Such  a  practice 
In  the  housing  program  will  help  avoid  the 
past  difficulties  experienced  as  a  result  of 
uncertainties  and  delays  In  providing  fimds 
and  conunitments.  Through  advance  author- 
izations for  two  fiscal  years,  there  will  be 
an  uninterrupted  flow  of  funds  and  com- 
mitments at  an  early  enough  time  to  per- 
mit advance  planning  and  work  in  the  initia- 
tion of  housing  programs.  We  deplore  the 
action  taken  by  the  President  In  discontinu- 
ing requests  for  advance  appropriations  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year  on  programs  where 
this  practice  was  previously  established  such 
as  urban  renewal. 

14.  Workable  Program.  In  order  to  remove 
Impediments  to  construction  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing,  NHC  recommends 
repeal  of  the  requirement  for  a  workable  pro- 
gram or  local  government  approval  of  proj- 
ects receiving  Federal  assistance.  However,  In 
localities  without  a  workable  program,  tbe 
Secretary  of  HUD  must  first  be  satisfied 
that:  (1)  there  Is  a  need  for  the  project; 
and  ()i\  Its  location  will  provide  a  satis- 
factory residential  envlrotunent.  The  1969 
Act  acceots  this  recommendation  on  several 
programs. 

15.  Preparation  for  Post-Viet  Nam  Period. 
In  preparation  for  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities In  Viet  Nam,  NHC  recommends  that 
we  be  ready  to  provide  for  the  necessary  ex- 
pansion of  peacetime  development  In  order 
to  assure  steady  employment  for  those  for- 
merly tn  jobs  supporting  our  forces  In  Viet 
Nam.  This  should  include  the  long-delayed 
construction  of  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, together  with  the  production  of  all 
materials  and  equipment  required  therein. 
It  should  also  Include  plans  for  the  use  of 
abandoned  defense  boiislng  or  other  Installa- 
tions. In  the  poet  Viet  Nam  period,  we  should 
fulfill  tbe  housing  needs  of  those  families  for 
which  the  national  goal  has  not  become  a 
reality.  This  would  Implement  the  highest 
priority  and  emphasis  established  for  this 
program  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

16  Recommended  Change  in  Budget  Con- 
cepts Concerning  Mortgage  Purchases:  (a) 
NHC  does  not  beUeve  In  tbe  new  concept  of 
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the  Federal  Budget  which  Initially  reflects 
expenditures  for  mortgage  purchase  In  tbe 
same  way  as  It  reflects  expenditures  for 
grants,  even  though  collections  on  mortgages 
are  later  credited  as  offsetting  Income.  If  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  of  mortgages  are  pur- 
chased and  retained  by  a  government  agency, 
all  of  this  Initially  appears  as  an  expenditure 
In  the  Budget  during  tbe  flsoal  year  when  the 
mortgages  are  purchased.  This  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  many  public  interest  and  social  pro- 
grams which  are  dependent  upon  the  steady 
flow  of  mortgage  flnandng  at  reasonable  in- 
terest rates.  Tbe  Budget  should  reflect  only 
tbe  actual  cost  to  the  Gov-emment  of  pur- 
chasing and  holding  these  mortgages — this 
would  be  tbe  differential  In  interest  between 
the  rate  of  the  mortgages  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  rate  on  Government  bor- 
rowings. 

(b)  //  the  present  Budget  concepts  are 
reUlned  which  initially  treat  mortgage  pur- 
chases as  an  expenditure  in  Its  entirety,  NHC 
believes  that  there  should  be  active  encour- 
agement of  the  sale  to  private  investors  of 
particlpattons  in  mortgages  held  by  ONMA 
or  other  Government  agencies.  Upon  such 
sales,  the  funds  realized  can  and  should  be 
offset  against  the  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  mortgagee. 

17.  Availability  of  Land  and  Support  of  S. 
609.  NHC  recommends  such  measures  as  are 
necessary  to  help  assure  tbe  availability  of 
enough  land,  at  re«»onable  cost,  to  achieve 
our  housing  goals.  These  should  Include  the 
establishment  of  appropriate  reserves  of  land 
for  futvue  use  to  provide  the  bousing,  public 
facilities  and  recreational  areas  required  to 
meet  these  goals.  To  this  end,  NHC  urges  pas- 
sage of  S.  609,  the  Urban  Planning  and  Hous- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1971,  introduced  by 
Senator  Javlts. 

18.  Increases  in  Housing  Costs.  We  deplore 
the  Inflationary  rise  in  bousing  costs,  par- 
tlcularty  the  spiralling  Increases  in  Interest 
rates  and  prices  of  building  materials  such 
as  lumber.  It  is  urgent  that  action  be  taken 
to  achieve  a  reasonable  and  stable  level  of 
interest  rates  and  housing  costs.  When  in- 
terest rates  and  housing  costs  increase,  many 
people  who  need  homes  can  no  longer  afford 
theni — even  though  they  oould  have  afforded 
them  previously  when  the  Interest  rates  and 
housing  costs  were  at  more  reasonable  levels. 
NHC  strongly  recommends  that  necessary 
measures  be  taken  to  stop  these  inflationary 
Increases  in  interest  rates  and  bousing  costs 
which  adversely  affect  the  consumer  and 
Jeopardize  achievement  of  the  bousing  goals 
established  by  Congress  and  the  higher  goals 
recommended  In  this  report. 

19.  Insurance  for  Ghetto  Areas.  NHC  rec- 
ommends that  when  a  home  is  purchased  in 
a  ghetto  area  and  the  mortgage  Is  PHA-in- 
sured,  necessary  federal  action  ahould  be 
taken  to  assure  that  the  home  owner  ob- 
tains all  hazard  Insurance  required  for  his 
protection.  Likewise,  on  cooperative  housing 
in  ghetto  or  central  city  areas,  federal  action 
Is  needed  to  assure  the  availability  of  hazard 
Insurance  at  reasonable  eoKta  which  reflect 
the  lower  losses  and  risks  on  such  cooperative 
housing. 

20.  Private  Investment  in  Lower  Income 
Housing.  NHC  urges  the  participation  of  pri- 
vate Investors  In  programs  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  low  and  moderate  Income  families. 
NHC  recognizes  that  the  tax  savings  which 
result  from  current  rules  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  improved  real  property  are 
essential  to  insure  the  continued  flow  of 
such  equity  funda  into  Investment  in  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing.  NHC  oppoeet 
any  change  In  such  rules  which  would  re- 
duce the  already  too-low  retxim  from  InTest- 
menta  in  hotislng  for  famlllee  at  low  and 
moderate  Income. 

21.  Reduction  of  Monthly  Mortgage  Pay- 
ments. With  past  increases  In  Interest  rates, 
people  have  been  excluded  from  the  housing 
market  who  needed  dwellings  but  could  no 
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longer  afford  tbem  at  tb«  higher  tntetect 
ratet.  Elsewhere  in  thta  report,  NHC  reo^m- 
iTiRnilB  measuree  to  Increase  the  flow  of  futuU 
Into  the  housing  mortgage  market  andl  to 
make  mortgage  financing  avallaoie  at  more 
reasonable  Interest  ratee.  We  are  pleased  that 
HUD  has  taken  action  to  reduce  the  Intetest 
ratee;  also  to  reduce  the  monthly  debt  s«rv- 
loe  on  mortgages  by  providing  for  level  aiqar- 
tlzatlon  payments  instead  of  the  higher  Ini- 
tial curtailments  of  principal  which  ^vere 
applicable  to  certain  mortgage  Insiiratice 
programs — e.g.,  those  under  Sections  tao, 
2ai(d)(4)  and  207.  By  reducing  the  debt 
service  payments,  the  level  amortization  plan 
will  reduce  the  monthly  charges  to  the  con- 
sumer and  help  offset  the  curreot  high  Inter- 
est rates. 

22.  Housing  tor  Indians: 

( a)  Low  and  moderate  Income  Indian  fsim- 
llles  living  on  Reservations  have  long  been 
denied  Uie  benefits  of  FHA-lnsured  home- 
ownerahlp.  Such  Indian  families  have  bot 
been  able  to  obtain  PHA-lnsured  financing 
on  Individual  homes.  Also,  tt  is  difficult  for 
tbem  to  obtain  PHA-lnsured  multlfanUly 
housing,  such  as  nonprofit  rental  houdlng 
and  cooperative  housing  under  Section  S21 
(d)  (3)  or  Sectlcxi  236.  -%  I 

(b)  There  Is  a  great  need  and  market  {for 
FHA-lnsured  homes  on  the  Reeervatldns. 
Many  Reservations  are  now  undergoing  oco- 
nomlc  Improvement,  through  Increased  niln- 
eral  development  and  the  location  ther«  of 
factories  and  other  sources  of  employment. 
Special  efforts  are  needed  to  bring  to  the 
Indians  the  benefits  of  programs  Intended 
to  serve  people  of  low  and  moderate  lncoi»ea 

(c)  NHC  supports  legislation  to  extend 
bousing  assistance  available  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  Indians  Vho 
lease  rural  non-farm  land  from  their  tSlbe 
for  use  only  as  a  homeslte.  Similar  autho^ty 
now  exists  where  farm  land  is  leased.        j 

(d)  NHC  recommends  that  the  rebabUfta- 
Uan  grant  program  \uider  Section  115{  be 
extended  to  include  Indian  Reservations;  and 
that  grant  procedures  be  revised  to  mlike 
the  program  available  to  low  income  rUral 
families  of  Indians  so  they  can  renovate  and 
repair  existing  housing. 

23.  Payment  of  PrevaiUng  Wages.  In  pro- 
grams Involving  FHA  mortgage  insurance  on 
multlfamlly  housing  where  payment  of 
prevailing  wages  is  now  required  by  law, 
such  prevailing  wages  shall  be  established 
and  paid  based  upon  the  reqiilrements.  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  relating  to  such  hojus- 
Ing  construction  in  the  area. 

24.  Study  of  New  Type  of  Mortgage  Secu- 
rity to  Attract  Investments: 

(a)  Some  financial  experts  have  propoeed 
the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  mortgage  or 
Investment  security  which  would  better  at- 
tract money  for  fixed  long-term  investmetits 
In  housing.  They  point  out  that  many  le|id- 
ers  have  withdrawn  from  the  residential 
mortgage  market  because : 

(1)  They  anticipate  that  the  dollars  re- 
paid on  the  loan  will  have  a  8ub«tantl»lly 
lo>wer  value  and  purchasing  power  than  the 
ddlars  loaned  Initially;  and 

(2)  The  amoimt  of  return  is  not  attr|ac- 
Uve  as  compared  with  other  rates  of  ret|im 
available  In  the  current  market. 

(b)  We  propose  that  a  study  be  mad4  of 
this  problem  so  that  recommendations  ^an 
be  made  at  a  later  date  ooncemlng  the  M- 
vlsablllty  of  including  provisions  in  m<)rt- 
gages  or  other  housing  securities  whjch 
would  meet  this  problem  and  attract  neoes- 
sary  funds  for  InvesUnents  in  housing  oro- 
ductlon.  Among  the  measures  to  be  ex- 
plored are  the  following: 

(1)  A  clause  In  tbe  mortgage  providing 
for  adjustments  yearly  only  on  the  amount 
of  principal  which  is  to  be  repaid,  so  tfeat 
it  reflects  reductions  in  the  value  and  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  as  shown  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  price  Index;   or 

(2)  A  clause  In  tbe  mortgage  providing 
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for  adjustments  yearly  In  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  payments  for  both  principal  and 
Interest  based  upon  changes  In  the  price 
index;  or 

^8)  A  clause  in  the  mortgage  provdlng  for 
adjustments  yearly  only  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest which  is  to  be  paid  on  the  unpaid 
balance  of  principal,  so  that  It  reflects 
changes  In  tbe  prevailing  interest  rates  or 
price  levels  from  year  to  year. 

Any  adjustment  clauses  must  take  Into 
account  the  ability  to  pay  for  the  occupants 
at  the  housing.  While  most  people  will  enjoy 
an  increase  in  their  Income  to  reflect  In- 
creases In  the  price  indexes  so  that  they  can 
afford  to  pay  adjusted  amoimts  on  their 
mortgagee,  there  will  be  people  who  have 
fixed  incomes.  In  their  cases,  special  provi- 
sions must  be  developed  to  assure  that  they 
can  afford  to  make  the  adjusted  payments, 
saeh  as  through  an  extension  of  tbe  mort- 
gage term. 

(c)  In  Latm  American  countries,  some  sys- 
tems have  been  devised  for  adjustments  in 
mortgage  payments  which  have  worked  satis- 
factorily. However,  Infiationary  conditions 
have  been  so  great  in  those  countries  that 
mortgage  adjustments  were  essential  to  ob- 
tain long-term  loans  to  finance  housing  pro- 
duction. The  propoeed  study  should  ascertain 
whether  we  need  a  system  of  adjtistments  In 
mortgage  payments  in  this  country  taking 
into  account  present  and  future  anticipated 
changes  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  Its 
purchasing  power. 
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CHAPTER  HH.  NEED  FOB  KfTECTIVX  rNSTITD- 
TIONS,  AOMnnSTRATION  AND  FEDERAL-LOCAL 
RELATIONS 

In  itself,  the  enactment  of  adequate  legis- 
lation win  not  achieve  tbe  goals  set  forth  In 
these  recommendations;  nor  will  it  meet  the 
needs  of  the  American  pec^le  or  the  crises  in 
our  cities.  Laws  are  not  self -executing.  It  is 
necessary  to  assure  the  establishment  of  ef- 
fective institutions,  administration,  and  fed- 
eral-local relations.  NHC  recommends  that 
HUD  take  the  following  actions  to  assvire  the 
effective  execution  of  laws  relating  to  the 
programs  under  HDD's  jurisdiction: 

1.  HDD  should  redefine  its  role  to  concen- 
trate on  major  policies  and  on  constructive 
leadership  in  executing  federal  laws  and  to 
grant  greater  local  autonomy  to  local  govern- 
ments and  agencies  la  undertaking  and  op- 
erating projects  Involving  HUD  aid.  NHC 
believes  this  HUD  role  would  constitute  cre- 
ative federalism.  The  expenditure  of  federal 
monies  should  be  subject  to  broad  federal 
guidelines.  Through  tbe  years,  there  has  been 
a  continuing  Increase  in  the  burden  and  de- 
tail of  HUD  controls  over  local  operations  in 
the  conduct  of  HUD-alded  programs.  All 
HUD  contr<ds  should  be  eliminated  which  are 
not  reqiilred  by  federal  law.  We  will  never 
achieve  the  volume  and  expedition  required 
in  programs  authorized  by  the  Congress  un- 
less there  Is  a  decentralization  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  local  agencies  Involved.  The 
local  agencies  can  properly  be  held  to  ac- 
count for  their  responsibilities  under  pro- 
grams. There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
there  Is  any  less  integrity  and  competence 
In  local  officials  than  in  federal  officials. 

2.  As  to  matters  Involving  public  agencies 
or  others  which  now  require  prior  HUD  sid- 
mlnlstratlve  approval,  HUD  should  expedite 
programs  by  waiving  such  prior  approval  In 
cases  where  the  public  agencies  or  others  will 
certify  and  proclaim  that  they  have  compiled 
with  all  of  the  enumerated  administrative  re- 
quirements of  ETDD.  Upon  such  certification 
covering  all  applicable  administrative  re- 
quirements, tbe  public  agencies  or  others 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  their  pro- 
gram, subject  to  post  audit  by  HUD  that  tbe 
public  agencies  or  others  have  conformed 
with  their  certifications. 

3.  HUD  shotild  accelerate  processing,  pro- 
duction and  decision-making  by  federal  and 
local  officials  and  by  participants  In  all  HUD 


programs.  Including  the  establishment  o* 
time  schedules  for  all  actions  required.  There 
should  be  a  time  limit  for  submission  of  ap- 
plications. However,  qualified  applications 
should  not  be  rejected  because  of  technical  c» 
insubstantial  reasons,  lack  of  money  or  lack 
of  a  priority  status  according  to  a  schedule 
established  by  HUD;  likewise,  applications 
should  not  be  rejected  in  order  to  remove 
them  from  the  pending  work  load. 

4.  After  applications  have  been  approved 
and  allocations  made,  there  shall  be  a  time 
limit  for  contracting  and  execution.  With  re- 
spect to  requirements  for  HUD  approval  after 
a  contract  or  commitment  Is  issued,  there 
should  be  a  recognition  that  HUD  has  a  cer- 
tain p>erlod  within  which  to  act;  and,  failing 
such  action  on  matters  requiring  ETOD's  ap- 
proval, the  proposal  to  HUD  shall  thereby  be 
accepted  and  considered  approved. 

5.  HUD  should  act  promptly  in  mnving  (j. 
locations  and  commitments  of  all  authoriza- 
tions and  funds  made  available  by  Congress. 
Such  allocations  and  commitments  should  be 
based  upon: 

(a)  The  requests  that  are  received  within  a 
designated  time  which  meet  the  applicable 
statutory  requirements;  and 

(b)  The  respective  needs  for  the  com- 
munities Involved.  There  should  be  no 
Impounding  or  hold  back  of  funds.  The 
money  should  be  allocated  and  committed 
as  quickly  as  possible.  All  monies  shovild  be 
made  available  based  upon  tbe  qualified  re- 
quests that  are  received  within  a  prescribed 
time  limit.  The  guideline  should  be  the  need 
for  the  progrram  in  the  community  Involved. 

6.  HUD  should  simplify  its  regulations 
and  conditions  attached  to  HUD  aid  and 
eliminate  the  detailed  controls  over  project 
development  and  operations.  Such  controls 
are  overly  burdensome,  costly,  and  time- 
consuming.  They  discourage  Initiative  and 
innovation.  They  are  inconsistent  with  the 
achievement  of  the  goals  established  by  law 
and  the  larger  goals  recommended  in  this 
report. 

7.  HUD  should  eliminate  conflicting  poli- 
cies and  requirements  among  its  different 
units,  as  applied  to  comparable  programs. 
For  example,  the  methods  of  determining 
incomes  under  the  public  housing  program 
are  different  from  those  vmder  the  rent 
supplement,  interest  assistance  and  below- 
market-interest-rate  programs. 

8.  Civic  organizations  and  citizens'  coun- 
cils have  an  appropriate  role  in  furnishing 
advice  and  recommendations.  Where  a  mu- 
nicipal government  has  been  established 
whose  officials  are  elected  by  the  voters, 
the  elected  officials,  should  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions of  such  citizens  organizations;  how- 
ever, the  final  responsibility  for  decisions 
should  properly  reside  in  the  elected  officials 
on  such  programs  as  urban  renewal,  model 
cities,  and  neighborhood  rehabilitation. 
Otherwise,  there  will  be  a  division  of  re- 
sponsibility which  will  seriously  Impede  the 
progress  of  these  programs  that  are  vitally 
impwrtant  to  the  community. 

9.  To  help  achieve  the  housing  goals  and 
enlist  all  available  resources,  HUD  should 
encourage  full  participation  in  Its  programs 
by  cooi>eratlves  and  other  non-profit  orga- 
nizations and  local  public  agencies,  in  addi- 
tion to  limited-dividend  sponsors  and 
builders. 

10.  HUD  should  consult  with  representa- 
tive groups  of  local  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate participants  in  each  of  its  programs  to 
identify  problems  which  impede  their  prog- 
ress and  to  develop  workable  solutions.  For 
this  purpose  HUD  should  establisb : 

(a)  A  federal-local  committee  on  public 
hoxising  and  urban  renewal;  such  a  com- 
mittee functioned  effectively  for  years  xmtll 
it  was  discontinued. 

(b)  A  federal-city  committee  on  the  model 
cities  program. 

(c)  Like    committees    of    representatives 
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from  tbe  participants  in  each  program;  thus, 
there  should  be  a  restoration  of  the  com- 
mittee of  representatives  of  cooperatives 
participating  in  FHA  programs. 

Each  such  committee  would  meet  period- 
ically to  give  HUD  first-hand  experience 
ooncemlng  tbe  operatloiu  of  tbe  HUD-aided 
program  involved.  Such  consultation  shoiUd 
result  in  quick  and  realistic  action  in  elim- 
iitating  obstacles  and  solving  problems. 
Otherwise,  such  otetacles  and  problems  are 
long  neglected,  often  because  they  are  not 
known  or  because  HUD  does  not  get  pro- 
posals for  solutions  from  those  directly  en- 
gaged In  the  program. 

11.  (a)  Many  of  our  reoommendatlons  In 
these  Resolutions  cover  areas  of  administra- 
tion on  which  HUD  is  required  to  report  to 
tbe  Committees,  pursuant  to  tbe  following 
provisions  In  the  1968  Housing  Act: 

•Each  such  report  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  the  following  areas  of  pro- 
gram administration  and  management:  uni- 
formity and  standardization  in  program  re- 
qairements,  simplification  of  program  proce- 
dures, ways  and  means  of  expediting  con- 
tideration  of  proposed  projects  and  amplica- 
tions for  assistance,  tbe  provision  of  more 
useful  and  specific  assistance  to  communi- 
ties, organizations,  and  individuals  seeking 
to  utilize  the  Department's  programs,  and 
ways  and  means  of  combining  or  otherwise 
adapting  the  Department's  programs  to  in- 
crease their  usefulness  in  meeting  tbe  In- 
dividual needs  of  applicants." 

(b)  We  urge  HUD  to  take  tbe  actions  rec- 
ommended in  these  Resolutions  relating  to 
areas  of  program  administration  and  man- 
agement which  require  imiprovement  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees. 

12.  Many  of  our  reoommendatlons  in  this 
Chapter  would  be  accomplished  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  principle  tirged  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  Federal  grants  should  be  made 
available  for  >ise  by  states  and  local  govern- 
ments without  federal  accountability  or  pro- 
gram supervision,  except  for  ( 1 )  compliance 
with  nondiscrimination  obligations  and  (2) 
the  use  of  the  funds  for  the  specific  purposes 
of  each  of  these  four  categorical  grants.  We 
endorse  this  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  such  Federal  assistance  to  public 
agencies  should  be  block  grants  limited  only 
to  assuring  expenditures  for  tbe  particular 
purpose  of  each  grant  and  compliance  with 
civil  rights  requirements,  but  excluding  Fed- 
eral program  supervision.  In  his  special  mes- 
nge  on  March  S,  1971.  the  President  reaf- 
firmed this  recommendation  in  tbe  following 
statement  which  we  fully  support:  ".  .  .  we 
must  avoid  .  .  .  confusing  national  interest 
with  Federal  control.  We  have  too  easily  as- 
lomed  that  because  the  Federal  Government 
lias  a  stake  in  meeting  a  certain  problem  and 
because  it  wants  to  play  a  role  in  attacking 
that  problem,  It  therefore  must  direct  all  the 
details  of  the  attack.  The  genius  of  the  Fed- 
eral system  is  that  it  offers  a  way  of  combin- 
ing local  energy  and  local  adaptabUlty  with 
national  resources  and  national  goals.  We 
ahould  take  full  advantage  of  that  capacity 
»•  we  address  the  urban  challenge." 

TRiBtrrx 
The  following  was  adopted  by  the  member- 
«Wp  of  the  National  Housing  Conference  at 
Its  40th  Annual  Meeting  on  March  7,  1971: 

'ni  TRWDTE   TO    REPRESENT ATIVB   WIUJAM   B. 
WTONALL 

"The  National  Housing  Conference  honors 
Congressman  Wldnall  for  21  years  of  devoted 
ana  statesmanlike  service  In  the  House  of 
««pre8entatlves  and  for  his  major  contribu- 
tions to  eflfective  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment legislation. 

"■wly  in  his  Congressional  career,  Con- 
IWMOian  WidnaU  took  the  inltUtlve  in  the 
eventual  establishment  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
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committee.  As  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  subcommittee  and  of  the  full  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  he  has  participated 
in  all  the  major  housing  legislation  emanat- 
ing from  those  committees  tar  many  years. 
In  particular,  the  significant  bousing  leas- 
ing program,  rehabilitation  loans,  and  mass 
transit  bear  his  personal  Imprint.  Meet  re- 
cently, he  played  a  major  role  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  national  urban  growth  program 
in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1970.  As  a  constructive  critic,  his  wise 
counsel  has  brought  Improvements  In  ongo- 
ing programs  In  the  public  Interest. 

"In  honoring  Congressman  Wldnall  for  his 
distinguished  career,  we  look  forward  to  bis 
continuing  leadership  In  the  years  ahead." 

OSITlTABnCS — 1971 

Assembled  for  their  40tb  annual  meeting 
on  March  7,  1971,  members  of  the  National 
Housing  Conference  adc^ted  the  statements 
that  follow,  honoring  four  members  whose 
careers  in  housing,  urban  renewal  and 
related  fields  were  ended  by  deeth  during  the 
year  just  passed.  Their  lives  were  dedicated 
to  the  achievement  of  social  and  economic 
justice  for  all  people,  everywhere.  They 
helped  draft  blueprints  for  national  action 
which.  If  fully  Implemented,  would  have 
helped  avert  the  urban  crisis  that  is  threaten- 
ing our  democratic  structures  today.  Their 
leadership  Is  sorely  missed,  but  their  plans 
for  action  shall  live  on  so  long  as  tbe  battle 
for  equal  opportunity.  Justice  and  human 
dignity  continues. 

HAERT    W.    LAIDLKE,    PH.    D. 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  1921,  Dr.  Harry  Laidler, 
a  ytning,  brilliant  economic  scholar,  teamed 
with  Norman  Thomas  and  other  poet  World 
War  I  activists,  m  forming  the  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy,  which  he  served  as 
Kxecutive  Director  for  thirty-six  years.  In 
1957  he  retired  to  become  Executive  Direc- 
tor Emeritus.  In  1931,  with  Mary  Slmk- 
hovltch,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Charles  Abrains, 
Helen  Alfred,  Herbert  Lehman  and  others, 
Harry  Laidler  was  a  founder  of  the  National 
Housing  Conference,  formed  for  tbe  purpose 
of  carrying  on  a  war  against  slum  conditions 
and  for  the  provision  of  low-rent  housing  for 
the  poor.  It  was  to  be  a  lobby  in  the  public 
interest.  He  was  a  working  member  of  Its 
Board  of  Directors  until  bis  death. 

Harry  Laidler  received  his  PhD  in  Eco- 
nomics from  Columbia  University,  and 
lectured  on  economics  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, the  City  College  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  College,  and  on  college  campuses 
throughout  the  entire  country.  As  author  of 
many  books  dealing  with  America's  economic 
injustices  of  the  1920s  and  of  their  social 
consequences  in  the  19308,  Harry  Laidler 
helped  arouse  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people.  In  1940  and  1941  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  City  Council,  as  an  ally 
of  the  late  great  reform  Mayor  Florello 
LaOuardla. 

Members  of  the  National  Bousing  Con- 
ference note  the  passing  of  Dr.  Laidler,  by 
resolving  unanimously  to  continue  the  orga- 
nization he  helped  to  found.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  dedication  and  public  service  that 
caused  him  and  his  associates  to  create  the 
National  Housing  Conference  forty  years  ago. 

WALTER   p.   RXX7THXR 

At  Its  June,  1970  meeting  In  Denver,  Colo- 
rado the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Housing  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  In 
memory  of  Walter  P.  Beuther,  a  Board  mem- 
ber and  Vice  President  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  whose  tragic  death,  with  that  of 
Mrs.  Reutber,  stunned  and  saddened  both 
the  nation  and  tbe  world.  The  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Conference  re-expressee  a  deep 
sense  of  loss  at  its  annual  meeting  on 
March  7,  1971,  in  the  foUowing  words: 

"Be  It  resolved  that  the  membership  of 
the   National   Housing   Conference  Join   all 
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people  everywhere,  ^rtio  care  about  human 
dignity,  self  respect,  and  progress,  in  ex- 
pressing a  sense  of  personal  loss  on  tbe  tragic 
death  of  their  fellow  membar,  Walter  P. 
Beuther. 

"Every  American  is  morally,  spiritually  and 
economlcaUy  richer  today,  because  Walter 
Reutber  devoted  bis  life  to  the  achievement 
of  social,  economic  and  legal  Justice.  He 
fought  injustice  wherever  and  whenevw  It 
occurred.  Those  whose  needs  he  championed 
are  legion.  They  trusted  him  absoluttiy,  and 
loved  him  as  a  person. 

"The  National  Housing  Conference  hu 
been  a  positive  force  in  helping  to  create  good 
housing  in  sound  neighborhoods  through- 
out America,  because  Walter  Reuther  and 
others  with  slmOar  convictions  have  willed 
it  so.  In  1946  tbe  effectiveness  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference  was  threatened 
by  some  who  attempted  to  divert  Its  efforts 
to  their  own  purposes.  Walter  Reutber's  lead- 
ership helped  save  the  integrity  of  the  Con- 
ference then,  as  It  has  on  numerous  occa- 
sions since.  Our  debt  to  him  can  be  repaid 
only  as  we  continue  In  tbe  tradition  of  his 
fighting  leadership  to  achieve  good  bousing 
in  sound  neighborhoods  for  all  Americans." 

HERBERT    EMMERICH 

Herbert  Emmerich,  commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  during  the 
critical  years  of  World  War  II,  died  on  Sep- 
tember 7  In  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  where 
he  had  been  serving  on  the  political  science 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  since 
1963.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Housing  Conference  for  30  years,  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  founding  of  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials. 

Herljert  Emmerich  was  a  genuine  housing 
pioneer,  serving  as  Executive  Vice-President 
of  the  City  Housing  Corporation,  where  under 
his  direction,  beginning  in  1924,  the  corpora- 
tion planned,  built  and  administered  two 
"garden  cities"  in  tbe  New  York  area:  Sun- 
nyslde  Gardens  and  Radburn,  New  Jersey. 
The  site  planning  and  building  designs  tested 
In  these  "cities"  have  become  classic  examples 
for  multi-unit  housing  developments,  that 
unfortunately  have  seldom  been  duplicated. 

Herbert  Emmerich  contributed  much  to- 
ward making  public  administration  a  pro- 
fession. For  many  years  he  was  associate  di- 
rector of  the  Public  Administration  Clearing 
House,  in  Chicago,  serving  under  and  learn- 
ing from  the  unparalleled  Louis  Brownlow. 
In  the  early  40s  he  was  drafted  to  Washington 
to  help  \inravel  war  production  problems,  and 
from  there  was  assigned  by  tbe  President  to 
consolidate  all  war  housing  progranu  under 
the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority.  The 
result  of  that  effort,  through  enlisting  the 
capabilities  of  local  housing  authorities 
throughout  the  nation,  was  characterized  as 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  successful  pro- 
grams ever  undertaken  by  the  United  States. 
In  1944  he  returned  to  the  Public  Admini- 
stration Clearing  House  as  its  director,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1966  to  the  quieter  life 
at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Herbert  Emmerich  left  a  lasting  mark  on 
America's  housing  program,  and  members  of 
the  National  Housing  Conference  will  be  for- 
ever gratefxU  for  his  participation  In  ouf 
councils. 

MORRIS    P.    MnXXS 

When  Chief  Judge  Morris  P.  MUler  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  trf  the  District  of  Columbia 
died  suddenly  last  May.  the  Capitol  City, 
the  nation,  and  particularly  the  country's 
young  people  who  needed  a  friend  at  court, 
mourned  the  loss  of  a  great  jurist  and  an 
understanding  human  being. 

Relatively  few  people  recalled  that  with 
tbe  death  of  "Chick"  Miller,  low  rent  pubUc 
housing  lost  one  of  its  eu-lieet  pioneers, 
one  of  Its  legal  architects  with  David  L. 
Krootb  and  Leon  Keyserling.  and  the  lawyer 
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who  made  U  le«»lly  possible  to  reor^nlze 
the  National  Housing  Conference  fr<*n  a 
New  York  SUte  oriented  organization.!  to  » 
national  group  with  Waahlngton  head(|\iar- 
ters  m  1944  ■      ^ 

In  the  early  1930s  Judge  Miller  cai»e  to 
Washington  from  his  naUve  8t.  Louis. i  as  a 
member  of  the  legal  staff  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated Public  Works  Administration  under 
Secretary  of  Interior  Harold  Ickes.  H4  was 
assigned  to  the  original  housing  division, 
participated  in  writing  the  United  atates 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  creaUng  the  lowl-rent 
public  housing  program,  and  was  Assfctant 
General  Counsel  aXter  the  formaUon  at  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  in  :1938. 
He  served  In  that  capacity  untU  1942.  when 
he  entered  the  private  practice  of  law.  This 
was  interrupted  by  service  as  an  offl<jer  of 
the  Coast  Ouard  during  World  War  Hi  Pol- 
lowing  discharge  he  returned  to  the  practice 
of  law  and  was  a  partner  of  the  late  Scott 
Lucas,  former  United  States  Senatoi^  and 
Senate  Majority  leader  from  Illinois,  Hie  left 
a  lucrative  law  practice  to  accept  api>olnt- 
ment  as  Chief  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
where  he  carved  out  a  third  dlstlng\41shed 
career. 

Judge  Miller  often  said  that  his  iheart 
never  reaUy  left  his  "housing  days".  His  In- 
fluence m  the  creation  of  original  hduslng 
policy  through  legislation,  and  his  legftl  In- 
terpreutlons  that  made  It  possible  fo»  pro- 
grams to  function,  were  a  contribution  that 
cannot  be  destroyed.  Chick  MlUer  Always 
asked:    "What  do  you  want  to  accomplish. 


so  that  I  can  help  make  It  legal' 
missed. 


,  He  is  borely 


FEDERAL  SPENDING 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDO$ 

or   PTNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATiyES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1971    i 

Mr.  GAYDOa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  often  is  accused  df  be- 
ing penny  wise  and  pound  foollsn.  and 
the  accusation  is  not  without  merit.  Its 
actions  in  fiscal  matters  often  baffle  the 
American  public,  to  say  the  least.  On 
many  occasions.  Uncle  Sam  has  (ssued 
solemn  declarations  of  war  against 
wasteful  spending  and  outlined  detailed 
battle  plans  to  combat  it.  He  hw  wemed 
the  taxpayers  to  prepare  to  face  hard- 
ships deprtvations  until  victory  is  as- 
sured. 

Then  what  does  he  do?  Ignorliig  his 
own  wsuTilngs,  disregarding  his  own  bat- 
tle plans,  Uncle  Sam  continues  to  sltip 
merrily  down  the  dollar-green  road  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility.  I  doubt  he  will  find 
Emerald  City  at  the  end  of  the  r»ad.  If 
there  is  one,  but.  If  there  is,  I  certainly 
hope  there  is  a  financial  wizard  lH  resi- 
dence. I  no  longer  believe  in  a  pot  <if  gold 
at  the  end  of  any  rainbow.  I  do  believe  at 
the  end  of  ours  there  is  a  pit.  a  bottom- 
less one — the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  any  question 
about  why  the  American  taxpayer 
scratches  his  head  In  puzzlement  and 
reaches  to  protect  his  pocketboot  every 
time  the  Federal  Government  talka  about 
spending,  I  suggest  the  answer  might  be 
foimd  In  the  April  Issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  in  an  article  entitled  "Waich  on 
the  Potomac."  I  submit  the  article  for 
publication  in  the  Rccoro  and  c«ll  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  it,  peutic- 
ularly  the  esteemed  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
Representative  H.  R.  Gross,  whos^  words 
of  wisdom  are  quoted: 
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Watch  on  th«  Potomac 
(By  Kenneth  Y.  Tomllnson  and 
George  Denlson) 
Time  and  again  the  Nixon  Administration, 
like   Its   predecessors,   has   declared   war   on 
wasteful  government  spending.  But  despite 
the  usual  claims  by  federal  officials  that  non- 
essential Items  have  been  cut  from  the  new 
$223  billion  budget  for  fiscal  1972,  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  fat  can  always  be  found. 
Here  Is  a  small,  documented  sampling. 

1.  Tighten  up  programa  for  the  poor.  The 
federal  government  foots  half  the  bill  to 
house  some  1100  welfare  famlUes  In  run- 
down, unsafe  New  Tork  City  hotels,  often  at 
luxury  prices.  For  monthly  rents  averaging 
$600  per  family,  they  are  frequently  packed 
Into  filthy  rooms  featuring  rats  and  raw 
sewage. 

Last  Year  the  Department  of  Labor  poured 
$71,000  mto  a  Job-training  program  In  Gary, 
Ind.,  without  consulting  the  local  unions 
and  contractors.  Result:  only  one  trainee 
was  placed  In  a  paying  Job! 

2.  Control  government  watchdogs.  The 
federal  government  spends  about  $185  mil- 
lion a  year  to  Inspect  food.  These  Inspections 
are  necessary,  but  some  dairy  products  are 
inspected,  admittedly  for  different  reasons, 
by  four  differing  government  units:  military 
veterinarians,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  state  department  of  health. 

3.  Check  leaks  in  the  foreign-aid  spigot. 
U.S.  taxpayers  have  supported  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  to  the  tune  of 
$3  billion  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  one 
dealing,  the  Bank  loaned  $273  million  to  Ir- 
rigate land  In  Mexico  where  no  crops  could 
possibly  g^ow.  even  with  ample  water. 

The  United  States  gave  Honduras  $149  mil- 
lion in  aid  between  1961  and  1970.  Result: 
U.S.  auditors  found  "no  evident  acceleration 
of  Its  over-all  social  or  political  develop- 
ment." Indeed,  there  was  ample  evidence  that 
the  money  had  been  pumped  into  the  country 
faster  than  It  could  be  absorbed  and  spent. 

Forelgn-ald  officials,  wanting  to  build  40 
barges  for  the  South  Vietnamese,  exported 
twice  the  amount  of  steel  needed  for  the 
project.  But  oniy  16  barges  were  constructed 
The  remainder  of  the  steel  was  left  to  rust 
in  mud  near  Saigon's  main  harbor.  Congres- 
sional probers  estimated  the  waste  to  the 
American  taxpayer  at  $1  million. 

4.  Stop  subsidizing  pollution.  Over  the  past 
eight  years,  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration has  sunk  $12.3  million  Into  a 
sugar-processing  plant  In  Maine.  The  plant 
Is  still  losing  money,  and  has  caused  so  much 
pollution  in  the  PrestUe  Stream  that  a 
$196,000  grant  had  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Agency  to 
clean  It  up. 

5.  Look  twice  before  spending.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  foimd  that  the  Veterans 
Administration  paid  60-pereent  more  for 
drugs  bought  outright  from  suppliers  than  It 
would  have  through  competitive  bidding  or 
negotiated  purchases. 

A  civilian  subcontractor  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  purchased  $9.5  million  worth  of  heavy 
equipment  to  construct  an  airfield  In  Viet- 
nam. But  $7.4  mllUon  worth  of  duplicate 
equipment  purchased  by  a  U.S.  Navy  con- 
tractor for  the  same  job  had  already  been 
sent  to  Vietnam.  The  Air  Force  had  paid 
premium  prices  because  of  the  "riish"  nature 
of  the  project ! 

The  federal  government  sqxianders  millions 
by  leasing  U.S.  poet  offices  rather  than  build- 
ing them.  A  30-year  lease  for  the  Detroit  poet 
office  will  cost  taxpayers  $64  million  for 
buildings  and  land  that  actually  coet  less 
than  $22  million.  The  Harrslburg,  Pa.,  poet 
office  will  cost  $16,340,800  for  property  Its 
owner  purchased  for  $8.4  million. 

Declares  longtime  watchdog  of  the  federal 
treasury.  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  (R.,  Iowa),  "We 
need  cost-cutting  at  every  level  of  the  gi- 
gantic federal  establishment."  Now! 


April  15,  1971 

WELFARE  REFORM 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  ApHl  15.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
two  Virginia  newspapers  have  recently 
published  interesting  auid  informative 
editorials  on  the  subject  of  welfare  re- 
form. 

In  its  April  7  edition,  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  carried  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Needed:  A  Better  Plan."  And  in 
its  April  9  edition,  the  Northern  Virginia 
Dally  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Senator  Byrd  on  Welfare." 

The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  makes 
the  point  that  innovations  In  welfare 
should  be  tested  before  a  major  change 
Is  made  in  the  welfare  system. 

The  Northern  Virginia  Daily  makes 
the  same  point,  and  notes  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  of  welfare  reform.  It 
rightly  observes  that: 

Welfare  has  a  propensity  for  growing.  It 
never  shrinks  In  Its  scope. 

The  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  is  J.  E. 
Grimsley.  The  editorial  of  the  Northern 
Virginia  Daily  is  James  J.  Crawford. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials from  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch and  the  Northern  Virginia  DaUy 
be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Nkkdkd:  a  BrrrxB  Puin 
Virginia's  U.8.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 
doesn't  think  much  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's guaranteed  annual  income  pro- 
posal. But  since  an  Improved  welfare  system 
must  be  found,  the  senatOT  Is  wUUng  to  see 
the  Nixon  plan  tried  out  In  several  sections 
of  the  country  to  see  how  It  works. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Senate  Thursday,  Byrd 
said  what  most  other  knowledgeable  people 
on  the  subject  are  saying:  The  nation's 
present  welfare  system  simply  Is  not  doing 
the  Job  that  ought  to  be  done  In  providing 
aid  to  the  needy. 

He  quoted  New  York  Governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller's  recent  somber  warning  that 
"the  present  welfare  system,  U  continued  as 
It  Is,  will  ultimately  overlocid  and  break  down 
our  society." 

It's  hard  for  Byrd,  and  It's  hard  for  mb.  to 
accept  the  guaranteed  aimual  Income  pro- 
vision of  the  Nixon  proposal.  Not  only  Is  the 
administration's  plan  questionable  asa  mat- 
ter of  public  poucy.  It  also— to  use  Byrd  s  fig- 
ures—would  Increase  the  number  of  people 
on  the  welfare  rcAls  from  10  mlUlon  to  34 
million.  It  U  estimated  the  nation's  totu 
welfare  blU  would  be  tripled  under  the  ad- 
ministration's propoeal. 

Byrd  has  Introduced  In  Congress  a  naciv 
tlon  to  establish  a  national,  blue  ribbon 
commission  to  study  the  welfare  problem 
and  to  make  recommendations. 

Such  a  commission  might  be  useful  U  K 
could  have  the  benefit  of  welfare  experiments 
of  various  kinds.  These  vwmld  include  the 
Nixon  plan,  welfare  Innovations  now  being 
proposed  for  adoption  in  California  and  Hew 
York,  and  perhaps  other  new  Ideas  tried  out 
in  other  places.  ... 

In  the  meantime,  moet  of  the  states  wm 
have  to  continue  using  the  P"»ent  weUaie 
system  and  though  every  reasonable  eaan 
should  be  exerted  to  see  that  It  operates  m 
maximum  efficiency,  that  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  poor  are  met,  and  that  chlseiers 
and  deedbeats  are  kept  off  the  roll. 
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One  of  the  moet  sensitive  Issues  before 
the  Congress  today  Is  what  should  be  done  In 
reforming  the  nation's  welfare  program.  Our 
present  welfare  system  is  archaic,  Inequitable 
and  costly,  but  perhaps  Its  worst  feature  Is 
that  In  many  ways  the  present  program  en- 
courages greater  dependence  on  welfare. 

In  an  effort  to  Inaugurate  a  long-overdue 
reform  of  the  weUare  program.  President 
Mixon  Is  pushing  his  Family  Assistance  Plan, 
a  proposal  which  Is  far  more  ambitious  than 
the  present  system  In  that  it  will  make  eligi- 
ble many  Americans  who  do  not  now  qualify. 

Many  congressmen  opp)oee  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan  for  various  reasons  but.  In  sum, 
these  reasons  appear  to  add  up  to  a  gen- 
eral conviction  that  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan  Is  a  change  but  Is  not  reform. 

In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  last  Thurs- 
day. Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.,  a  long-time  sup- 
porter of  the  need  for  reform  In  the  welfare 
laws  gave  the  following  four  basic  reasons 
why  he  opposes  the  President's  plan: 

"First,  I  am  concerned  about  establishing 
the  principle  of  a  guaranteed  annual  Income. 

"Second,  I  am  concerned  about  a  proposal 
that  would  more  than  double  the  number  of 
persons  on  welfare — from  10  mlUlon  to  24 
jnllUon. 

'Third,  I  am  concerned  about  a  proposal 
that  would  nearly  triple  the  cost  of  welfare 
In  two  years. 

"Fourth,  I  am  concerned  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's plan  lacks  adequate  work  Incen- 
tives." 

Instead  of  the  sweeping,  ooetly  and  untried 
Innovations  offered  by  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan,  Sen.  Byrd  recommends  a  program  of 
selected  trials.  To  begin  with,  the  senator 
has  Introduced  a  bill  which  would  establish 
a  national  blue  ribbon  commission  to  study 
the  problems  and  make  recommendations. 

In  addition,  the  senator  suggests  that  the 
most  feasible  way  to  approach  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan,  or  any  major  welfare  reform 
program.  Is  to  try  It  out  on  a  selected,  sec- 
tional basis  to  see  if  It  Is  practical  In  appli- 
cation. 

The  whole  problem  of  welfare  reform  Is  a 
very  complex  one,  and  whatever  changes  are 
made  promise  to  be  difficult  and  costly  to 
Implement.  Welfare  has  a  propensity  for 
growing.  It  never  shrinks  in  Its  scope. 

We  believe  Sen.  Byrd's  recommendation 
for  a  study  commission  Is  wise.  Sectional 
trials  of  new  programs  are  also  wise.  Where 
the  spending  of  Increased  billions  of  dollars 
Is  Indicated,  cautious  pre-evaluatlon  Is  cer- 
tainly a  sensible  route  to  fcMIow. 


LIEUTENANT  GALLEY 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OP   DSLAWAKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  AprU  15,  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  126th 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware has  adopted  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  relative  to  the  case  of  Lt. 
William  L.  Galley,  Jr. 

The  resolution,  prc^xjsed  by  Repre- 
8«itatlve  Thomas  L.  Little,  calls  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  grant 
executive  clemency  to  Lieutenant  Galley 
and  to  restore  him  to  active  duty. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lutioD  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R«coRD,  as  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HOT7SZ  CONCCrKRENT  RXSOLDTION  No.   15:    Rx- 
QUXSTTNC  PXKSIDENT   RICHABD    M.   NlXON   TO 

Oramt  Clkmxncy  TO  Lt.  WnjaAit  L.  Callxt, 

J«.,  Convicted  of  Xtxai  MtnuJEH  Cbaegk 

Whereas,  Lt.  WlUlam  L.  CaUey,  Jr.  of  the 
United  States  Army,  fought  courageously  and 
well  for  America  on  numerous  battlefields, 
other  than  My  Lai;  and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  America's  finest 
have  given  their  lives  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam;   and 

Whereas,  the  conventional  rules  of  war- 
fare have  been  generally  disregarded 
throughout  this  tragic  struggle  to  maintain 
South  Vietnam's  Independence  and  our  be- 
leaguered troops  have  been  Justly  provoked 
by  civilian  partisans,  female  and  Juvenile, 
who  have  repeatedly  abandoned  the  tradi- 
tional noncombatant  role  to  treacherously 
assassinate  their  would  be  benefactors;  and 

Whereas,  no  request  was  ever  made  by 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  that  Lt. 
Calley  be  tried  for  the  My  Lai  incident,  the 
Impetus  for  such  extraordinary  proceeding 
having  been  created  In  substantial  part  by 
divisive  forces  In  America  who  seek  to  dis- 
credit the  Army  and  weaken  the  national 
resolve;  and 

Whereas,  the  unusual  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  the  Jurys  deliberation  Is  deemed 
indicative  of  substantial  doubt  of  the  legal 
guilt  of  the  accused;  and 

Whereas,  the  Inevitable  effect  of  any  pun- 
ishment normally  commensurate  with  con- 
viction for  the  same  offense  by  a  civilian  for 
which  the  defendant  In  this  cast  was  charged 
would  be  to  dlssplrlt  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces,  encourage  our  national  en- 
emies and  tend  to  destroy  our  national  unity. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  i26th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Delaware,  the  Senate 
conc\irring  therein,  that  we  do  h«»by 
urgently  request  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  grant  forthwith  executive  clem- 
ency to  Lt.  William  L.  Calley,  Jr.,  expunging 
of  record  all  criminal  convictions  heretofore 
entered  against  said  soldier  and  restoring 
him  to  active  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  and  the  United  States  Senat(»%  J. 
Caleb  Boggs  and  William  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  re- 
spectively and  United  States  Representative 
Pierre  S.  duPont,  IV. 


U.S.  CITRUS  INDUSTRY  AFFECTED 
BY  UNFAIR  TRADE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   FKNNBTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  In- 
terested to  see  In  the  Rxcoro  of  Friday, 
March  19,  where  two  Members  of  the 
other  body  inserted  articles  protesting 
unfair  treatment  given  Americrn  ex- 
porters of  citrus  fruits  by  nations  be- 
longing to  the  European  Economic  Com- 
mimlty. 

According  to  the  articles,  it  appears 
the  EEC  has  granted  a  sizable  tariff 
preferential  rate  to  four  major  competi- 
tors of  the  U.S.  citrus  growers  but  has  not 
extended  the  same  treatment  to  Ameri- 
can shippers.  Consequently,  Tunisia  and 
Morocco  pay  a  tariff  of  only  16  cents  per 
carton  on  shipments;  ^[>aln  and  Israel 
pay  48  cents  per  carton;  and  good  (Ad 
Uncle  Sam  shells  out  80  cents  per  carton. 
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The  American  citrus  growers  rightly 
point  out  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
EEC  Is  in  Violation  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  guarantee  that  when  a  prefer- 
ence is  given  one  member  of  GATT,  it 
automatically  is  extended  to  others. 

This  disregard  of  the  GAIT  provisions 
by  the  EEC  has  cost  the  citrus  industry 
in  Arizona  and  California  a  loss  of  $3 
million  in  less  than  2  years.  The  ultimate 
loss  would  be  about  $30  million  of  the 
American  trade  balance  and  severe  dam- 
age to  an  industry  which  employs  ap- 
proximately 40,000  TJB.  citizens.  So,  it 
seems  another  American  Industry  \s 
feeling  the  same  pains  of  unfair  foreign 
competition  that  have  been  felt  by  our 
electronic  industry,  our  steel  industry, 
our  shoe  Industry,  our  textile  industry, 
and  our  heavy  electrical  equipment  in- 
dustry. 

Nonetheless,  there  still  are  those  econ- 
omists and  philosophers  of  free  trade 
who  point  the  finger  of  guilt  at  the 
United  States,  and  declare  it  Is  we  who 
will  be  responsible  for  an  international 
trade  war  if  we  move  to  protect  our  in- 
dustries and  our  workers.  Somehow  they 
do  not  see  free  trade  and  fair  trade  in 
the  same  light  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  some- 
day these  people  will  see  the  Ught  and 
place  the  blame  for  imfalr  world  trade 
where  it  rightfully  belongs.  When  that 
day  comes,  I  assiue  you,  I  will  not  gloat 
and  say,  "I  told  you  so."  but  I  will  move 
to  place  mandated  quotas  on  their  "sour 
grapes." 


MASANA  IS  TODAY 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  15,  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Manager,  published  by  the 
\3B.  Department  of  Commerce,  contains 
an  article  by  Carlos  Conde  entitled 
"Mafiana  Is  Today."  In  the  article,  Mr. 
Conde  discusses  with  perception  and  In- 
sight some  of  the  problems  faced  by 
Spanish  Americans  as  well  as  real  efforts 
being  made  by  the  cabinet  committee  on 
opportunity  for  the  Spanish  speaking  to 
deal  with  those  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Manager,  January-March  1071] 

Manana  Is  Today 
(By  Carlos  Conde,  Director  of  PubUc  Affairs 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 

Spanish  Speaking  People) 

When  the  Cabinet  Conamlttee  on  O^xirtu- 
nltles  for  Spanish  Speaking  People  Is  men- 
tioned, %  ocMnmon  reaction  Is  "What  Is  It 
and  who  needs  It?"  The  question  posM  the 
attitude  and  gives  the  answer  and  the  rea- 
son for  creating  the  Cabinet  Committee.  The 
Spanish  speaking  people  have  been  left  be- 
hind In  the  social  reform  movement  be- 
cause of  Indifference,  apathy  and  ignorance 
toward  their  needs  and  Issues.  Much  of  this, 
unfortunately,  can  be  found  in  the  Federal 
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bureaucracy  where  a  tunnel  view  of  minor- 
ities seema  to  exlat.  One  wag  suggested  with 
more  truth  than  levity  that  the  Sp^ilsh 
speaking  people  are  In  the  "silent  mlncBlty" 
In  the  community  and  the  "snap  mlnc^lty" 
In  the  Federal  Government.  "When  the 
bureaucrats  get  together  to  talk  policy*  and 
programs  for  minorities,"  he  said,  "sonjeone 
invariably  snaps  his  fingers  at  the  end  of 
the  meeting  and  says  'Oang  It,  we  ft>rgot 
the  Spanish  speaking  people  again'.",  The 
Cabinet  Committee  exists,  therefore,  to  ^ke 
the  Spanish  speaking  people  and  their  seeds 
a  household  word  In  the  Federal  community. 
It  la  young  and  still  teething  but  it  hae  the 
tmabashed  spirit  and  energy  of  youtli  re- 
quired for  the  Job.  The  Cabinet  Committee  Is 
an  independent  office  In  the  executive  bsanch 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  Is  respon- 
sible to  Congress  through  the  Presldeit.  It 
is  essentially  an  advisory  body  involved  In 
assisting  other  Federal  agencies  to  develop 
and  Initiate  programs  for  Spanish  speaking 
people.  The  "cMnmlttee"  is  made  \|p  of 
Cabinet-level  members  whose  departments 
and  agencies  provide  resource  assistance  to 
staff  activities  and  programs.  The  Cabinet 
Committee  is  the  succeesor  to  the  Itoter- 
Agency  Conunlttee  on  Mexican  Americali  Af- 
fairs created  In  1967  by  Presidential  Mem- 
orandum. It  received  statutory  status  and  a 
new  name  In  December  of  1969.  J 

Why  IB  such  an  agency  necessary?  The 
statistics  tell  most  of  the  story.  The  median 
education  for  the  adult  Spanish  population 
3fi  years  and  older  Is  8.5  years  although  for 
the  younger  segment.  It  is  approaching  the 
11-year  level.  The  family  Income  Rovers 
around  »5,600.  The  unemployment  rale  for 
Spanish  origin  persons  is  considerably  higher 
than  for  the  total  labor  force.  Spanish  erigln 
workers  are  less  apt  to  hold  white-collar 
Jobs  than  the  other  segments  of  the  work 
force.  Spanish  speaking  persons  own  les^  than 
one  percent  of  the  nation's  businesaes.  A 
Spanish  siunamed  person  is  seven  times 
more  likely  to  live  In  substandard  hduslng 
than  his  Anglo  counterpart.  The  mortality 
rate  at  birth  or  during  the  first  year  Is  twice 
that  of  the  Anglo.  The  average  lifespan  of  a 
Spanish  speaking  child  bom  to  a  migrant 
family  is  38  years.  Among  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing migrants,  41  percent  of  all  deaths  occurs 
by  five  years  of  age.  For  many  Spanish  peak- 
ing people,  poor  education,  poor  Jobs,  poor 
boiuslng,  disparagement,  dlsenfranchlsvnent 
and  death  at  an  early  age  are  oommoft. 

Another  aspect  has  been  the  failure  or  the 
Inability  of  people  and  Institution*  to  Tinder- 
stand  the  particular  lifestyles  of  the  fepan- 
lah  speaking  people  and  therefore  td  ade- 
quately develop  a  social  progress  pl4n  for 
them.  Many  times.  If  a  certain  project  falls 
In  San  Antonio  when  it  worked  beautifully 
In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  program  operators 
dismiss  it  as  a  lack  of  response  fro«i  the 
people  rather  than  the  Ineffectiveness  cf  the 
program.  It  is  necessary  to  look  deeper  Into 
the  background  and  character  of  the  Spanish 
speaking  people  to  plan  viable  programs, 
which  is  one  reason  the  Cabinet  Com»alttee 
was  brought  Into  being. 

The  Spanish  speaking  people  have'  lived 
In  isolation  for  many  years  and  existed  large- 
ly on  the  mores  and  traditions  of  thelf  cul- 
ture. They  also  have  had  a  particular  history 
to  contend  with.  The  Southwest,  where  three- 
fifths  of  the  Spanish  speaking  population 
live,  was  once  their  homeland  and  the  Anglo 
culture  was  the  Invader.  The  turn  of  fvents 
highlighted  by  war,  land  seizures,  and  ostra- 
cism made  them  feel  as  Interlopers  tn  the 
land  they  pioneered  and.  held  apart,  from 
the  community,  they  preferred  to  i^maln 
within  the  security  of  their  Spanish  cul- 
ture. Their  descendants  have  grown  uf  with 
a  bewilderment  that  has  not  yet  beei)  fully 
resolved.  TtXe  the  Mexican  Amerlcati.  for 
example,  who  comprise  more  than  Imlf  of 
the  United  States'  Spanish  speaking  popu- 
lation. Most  of  them  grow  up  in  the  South- 
west— as  Americans  by  birthright  but  Mezl- 
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cans  in   lifestyle — proud   of  their   heritage 
but  at  times  burdened  by  It. 

The  price  of  success  and  social  advance- 
ment for  many  of  them  has  been  the  rejec- 
tion of  their  culture  and  traditions  and  the 
acceptance  of  Anglo-imposed  traits.  Many 
Spanish  speaking  people  recognize  the  value 
of  assimilation  but  have  also  found  out  that 
their  destiny  has  too  often  been  compro- 
mised by  incompatiable  social  action  pro- 
grams. Take  the  language  problem.  Is  It 
wrong  or  unworthy  to  be  bl-Ungual  as  well 
as  bi -cultural?  Is  this  not  an  asset  rather 
than  a  biu-den?  Why,  they  ask.  Is  It  re- 
pressed? Spanish  Is  currently  spoken  In 
the  homes  of  one-half  of  the  Spanish  origin 
population.  With  the  exception  of  English, 
Spanish  is  spoken  by  more  persons  than  any 
other  language  In  the  United  Statea  That 
Is  strength,  not  weakness.  It  should  not 
have  to  be  sacrificed  for  social  and  economic 
advancement.  Nor  should  the  culture,  for 
that  matter,  which  has  made  many  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  nation.  The  genius 
of  a  meaningful  program,  therefore,  is  to 
bring  all  these  factors  into  play  and  stimu- 
late rather  than  inhibit  ambitions  and  op- 
portunities. The  Issue  in  training  programs 
or  self-help  projects  Is  not  a  trade  off  be- 
tween two  languages  and  cultiu'es,  but  rather 
the  blending  of  both.  No  one  Is  denying 
that  a  person  should  know  functional  Eng- 
lish if  he  lives  in  a  society  where  the  lan- 
guage is  dominant,  but  he  should  be  brought 
into  it,  not  tossed  into  It. 

The  cabinet  Committee's  responsibilities 
are  to  make  this  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  Spanish  speaking  people  known  to  so- 
cial planners,  particularly  In  government.  Its 
job  also  Is  to  articulate  their  needs  and  prob- 
lems and  to  make  their  existence  and  pres- 
ence known  In  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
bureaucracy.  Its  creation  was  necessary  be- 
c&use  history  shows  that  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing people's  problems  have  been  overlooked 
or  denied  the  attention  they  merit.  Awareness 
of  the  Spanish  speaking  people  by  the 
bureaucracy  Is  a  slow-melting  iceberg.  Many 
times  It  Is  reaction,  rather  than  action,  that 
prods  government  men.  One  Interesting  the- 
ory Is  the  proximity  of  government  decision 
makers.  Some  people  suggest  that  an  East- 
erner's mentality  prevails  In  government, 
that  too  many  are  too  far  removed  from  the 
drama  and  too  few  have  the  Insight  or  the 
Interest  In  the  Spanish  speaking  people. 

Despite  the  wit  of  a  Mexican  American  who 
said  when  you  are  sleeping  on  the  floor  you 
can't  fall  out  of  bed,  things  are  looking  up 
In  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  the  Spanish 
speaking  minority.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant breakthrough  is  President  Nixon's  16- 
polnt  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  pro- 
gram for  Spanish  speaking  people  which  was 
announced  In  November.  Aimed  at  giving 
members  of  this  ethnic  minority  an  equitable 
share  of  federal  Jobs,  President  Nixon  In- 
structed the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be- 
gin Implementation  immediately.  The  plan 
was  developed  by  the  Cabinet  Committee  un- 
der the  guidance  of  former  chairman  Martin 
O.  Castillo  and  Executive  Director  John  Bare- 
no.  The  action  was  prompted  by  statistics 
that  showed  Spanish  speaking  people  holding 
2.8  percent  of  the  2.8  million  Federal  jobs. 
Most  of  them  were  In  the  lower  grades.  The 
program  Is  an  Intensified  drive  to  recruit 
Spanish  speaking  persons  Into  government 
Jobs  and  to  make  EEO  officers  In  government 
agencies  aware  of  their  existence.  It  called 
for  the  appointment  of  a  full-time  Spanish 
sumamed  EEO  official  In  the  Civil  Service 
Oommlasion  to  serve  as  an  ombudsman  and 
advisor  to  Civil  Service  Commission  Chair- 
man Robert  E.  Hampton.  Chairman  Hamp- 
ton appointed  Fernando  E.  De  Baca  of  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico  to  tills  position  eoid 
the  program  Is  now  underway.  Hopefully,  an 
Increased  niunber  of  Spanish  speaking  peo- 
ple In  government,  particularly  In  the  higher 
echelons,  will  remove  the  broker  system  of 
progress  and  provide  Spanish  speaking  ex- 
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pertlse  on  programs  and  policies  directly  af- 
fecting them. 

In  every  facet  ot  society,  a  new  era  is  be- 
ginning for  the  Danish  speaking  people. 
They  have  discovered  themselves  and  their 
potential  and  are  rapidly  gaining  the  tools 
with  which  to  do  the  work.  The  Federal  Gov- 
emment  Is  showing  greater  willingness  to  be- 
come a  partner  in  their  social  progress. 
Everyone  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  an 
agency  such  as  the  Cabinet  Committee  Is 
no  longer  needed  for  It  will  mean  we  will  have 
reached  the  thoroughfare  to  progress.  The 
Spanish  speaking  pec^le  certainly  are  ready, 
willing  and  able.  As  the  sign  read  at  a  Mex- 
ican American  rally,  "Manana  is  Today." 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CURK 

OF    FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1970  the 
terrible  death  and  Injury  toll  on  our 
highways  from  accidents  was  reversed 
for  the  first  time — a  major  accomplish- 
ment due  in  considerable  part  to  the  vast 
design  improvements  on  the  new  Inter- 
state Highway  Systems.  However,  ap- 
proximately 55,000  people  lost  their  lives, 
almost  5  million  were  injured  and  the 
economic  loss  from  auto  accidents  was 
more  than  $16  billion — these  astronomic 
figures  can  and  must  be  reduced. 

Highway  £U5cidents  are  caused  by  the 
failure  of  either  the  driver,  the  car,  or, 
the  highway.  Current  attention,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  largely  centered  on: 
the  drunken  driver,  the  aging  driver, 
the  accident  prone  driver  and  what  can 
be  done  about  him,  improvement  in  car 
design  to  better  protect  drivers  and  pas- 
sengers, better  bumpers,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  engine  deflection.  All  of  these 
are  among  improvements  being  studied. 
Compulsory  seat  belts  and  shoulder  har- 
nesses and  passive  safety  devices  like 
the  air  bags  are  under  development. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  final  answers 
to  these  problems  seem  to  be  in  either 
the  talking  or  the  development  stage  and 
target  dates  are  still  years  away. 

The  highways,  however,  are  being 
mfiwie  safer  every  day.  One  of  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  further  reduction  of  the 
needlessly  lost  lives  and  the  wasted  mil- 
lions in  property  damage  Ues  in  a  new 
passive  on-highway  safety  device 
called  the  Pitch  Inertial  Barrier.  A  de- 
vice that  is  saving  Uves  today  on  our 
highways. 

The  Fitch  system  is  a  simple,  Inex- 
pensive, yet  extremely  effective  device 
used  to  protect  out-of -control  cars  from 
impacts  with  hazardous  fixed  objects 
such  as  bridge  abutments,  overptiss  piers, 
parapet  wall  ends  at  exit  ramps,  and 
similar  roadside  dangers  which  account- 
ed for  thousands  of  last  year's  acci- 
dents. It  consists  of  a  series  of  free- 
standing plastic  drums  filled  with  gradu- 
ated amounts  of  sand,  front  to  back,  held 
at  the  average  car's  center  of  gravity. 
The  drums  are  placed  in  front  of  ttie 
hazard,  much  like  bowling  pins.  When 
struck  by  a  speeding  car,  the  modules 
shatter  and  the  car's  energy  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  sand,  resulting  in  a  con- 
trolled, safe  stop  that  minimizes  the 
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chance  of  injury  and  reduces  car  damage 
to  a  remarkable  degree. 

There  are  currently  110  of  these  de- 
vices installed  on  our  highways.  They 
have  been  struck  by  out-of -control  cars 
75  times  over  the  past  year  and  in  only 
one  Instance  did  the  Injury  sustained 
require  medical  care.  In  74  of  the  acci- 
dents there  were  no  Injuries  reported, 
even  though  the  speeds  of  the  cars  In- 
volved were  as  high  as  65  miles  per 
hour — in  about  80  percent  of  the  cases 
the  cars  were  backed  out  and  driven 
away,  indicating  a  very  minimum  of 
(iamage.  Qualified  highway  experts  esti- 
mate some  20  to  25  lives  have  been  saved 
by  this  safety  barrier  as  of  this  date. 

Just  imagine  the  potential  savings  In 
life  and  property  damage  possible  If 
these  barriers  were  present  on  our  high- 
ways in  the  thousands,  rather  than  the 
hundreds. 

I  urge  responsible  oflBcials  in  all  States 
to  check  into  this  new  llfesaver.  This 
device — and  other  impact  attenuators — 
lias  recently  been  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  for  use  as 
standard  "highway  hardware."  It  re- 
quires little  or  no  site  preparation  and 
can  be  erected  by  a  highway  mainte- 
nance crew  in  approximately  3  hours. 
The  cost  averages  about  $1,800  per 
barrier. 

In  1970  the  first  step  was  made  to 
reverse  the  staggering  highway  accident 
figures.  Here  is  a  means  of  lowering  them 
still  more.  Let  us  do  something  today 
while  we  wait  for  the  safety  devices  that 
are  promised  for  tomorrow.  The  Fitch 
barrier  is  here  today.  Available  now.  Let 
us  act  now  to  cut  down  the  needless 
slaughter  on  our  highways. 


AMERICAN  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  BOYCOTT 
AGAINST  RHODESIA 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VTROINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  15,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Northern  Virginia  Dally  of  April  2, 
1971,  includes  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  subject  of  American  participation  In 
the  United  Nations  boycott  against 
Rhodesia. 

I  have  introduced  (S.  1404)  a  bill  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  ending  our 
participation  in  the  UJ^^.  embargo,  so  far 
as  shipment  of  chrome  ore  from  Rho- 
desia to  the  United  States  Is  concerned. 

The  editorial  makes  the  point  that 
there  are  strong  moral  arguments  and 
strong  economic  arguments  In  favor  of 
the  United  States  ending  Its  participa- 
tion in  the  embargo. 

I  ask  unanimous  consult  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "A  Twofold  BIU."  be 
printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Twofold  Bn.i. 
On  Thursday  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  In- 
troduced  legislation    In   the   Senate    which 
would  accomplish  two  Important  purposes. 
«*  Byrd  bill  will,  at  one  fell  swoop,  set 
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straight  an  economic  anomaly,  and  will  also 
correct  a  moral  Inequity  of  an  International 
nature  which  has  existed  for  over  four  years. 

Back  in  1966,  when  Oreat  Britain  led  a 
United  Nations'  action  to  Impose  an  economic 
embargo  against  Rhodesia,  the  United  States 
supported  the  move.  Since  then  the  UN  has 
twice  tried  to  draw  tighter  the  sanction  noose 
against  Rhodesia,  each  time  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S. 

Today,  Sen.  Byrd  reminds  us.  It  is  a  crimi- 
nal offense  to  trade  with  Rhodesia.  One  of 
the  restilts  of  this  total  embargo  Is  that  the 
U.S.,  which  formerly  purchased  most  of  Its 
chrome  from  Rhodesia,  is  now  forced  to  rely 
on  Soviet  Russia  for  60  percent  of  Its  total 
consumption. 

This  situation  is  not  only  morally  and  ethi- 
cally Insupixirtable,  and  an  aggressive  at- 
tempt to  strangle  a  small  and  struggling  na- 
tion which  has  In  no  way  harmed  the  U.S., 
but  Is  also  an  extremely  dangerotis  position 
for  the  U.S.  to  be  in. 

Not  only  are  we  dependent  on  the  whims 
of  Soviet  Russia  for  a  very  strategic  metal, 
but  we  are  also  caught  In  the  vise  of  a 
monopoly  squeeze  which  has  seen  the  price 
of  Soviet  chrome  more  than  doubled. 

Sen.  Byrd's  bill  would  end  our  dependency 
on  Russian  chrome  through  the  expedient 
of  limitations  under  which  "the  President 
could  not  ban  Imports  of  strategic  material 
from  a  free-world  country  if  the  Importation 
of  the  same  material  is  permitted  from  a 
Communist-dominated    country." 

This  would  mean  that  the  U.8.  would  have 
to  end  its  embargo  against  Rhodeslan  chrome 
as  long  as  chrome  Is  being  purchased  In  any 
Communist  country.  Perhaps  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation  might  lead  In  time  to  the 
removal  of  all  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

The  Byrd  bill  makes  sense,  which  Is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  the  long-standing  em- 
bargo against  this  imfortxinate  little  African 
nation.  All  the  factors,  economic  and  moral, 
argue  for  Its  quick  passage. 


THE  SELLING  OF  THE  PENTAGON 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NirW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  appeared  on  April  13, 
1971,  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  I 
would  like  to  include  the  full  text  of  the 
editorial  In  the  Record  at  this  pohit. 
(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Apr.  13.  1971  ] 
Pentagon  Pttblicttt 

In  all  the  hullabaloo  about  the  CBS  show, 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  one  matter 
seemingly  has  gotten  lost. 

The  show's  target,  excessive  spending  on 
publicity  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  Is 
a  wholly  appropriate  subject  for  public  dis- 
cussion, however  badly  or  unfairly  CBS 
might  have  handled  It. 

CBS  has  been  accused  of  using  an  ex- 
aggerated figure  on  how  much  the  Penta- 
gon si>ends  for  its  various  press,  publicity 
and  public-relations  activities.  In  fact.  It 
is  difficult  to  know  Just  how  much  the  de- 
partment and  Its  branches  spend  for  this 
purpose. 

Adam  Yarmollnsky,  a  onetime  Pentagon 
"whiz  kid"  under  Robert  McNamara,  says  In 
his  thorough  book  "The  Military  Establish- 
ment," that  a  high  Army  officer  once  es- 
timated it  would  cost  $85,000  just  to  deter- 
mine what  the  Army  spends  for  public  rela- 
tions. But  in  response  to  an  Inquiry  by  Sena- 
tor Fulbrlght  in  1969,  the  Pentagon  admitted 
that  It  had  an  information  force  of  2,800. 
with  direct  salary  and  operating  costs  of 
$27.9  million.  That  was  a  tenfold  Increase 
from  1969. 
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The  figure,  which  certainly  Is  substantial, 
does  not  Include  other  costly  activities,  such 
as  Armed  Forces  Day  shows,  which  can  partly 
come  xinder  the  heading  of  training  but  must 
also  be  included  under  public -relations  ac- 
tivities. 

Aside  from  all  the  questions  of  war  and 
peace,  press  freedom,  journalistic  falmesa 
and  the  like  that  the  CBS  show  has  stirred 
up,  the  simple  and  provable  fact  is  that 
there  are  large-scale  Pentagon  publicity  out- 
lays at  a  time  when  the  nation  Is  under  ex- 
treme pressure  to  bring  government  costs 
under  control. 

The  Pentagon  Is  not  the  only  offender,  to  be 
sure.  Public-relations  and  advertising  tech- 
niques are  In  fairly  common  use  through- 
out government.  The  Pentagon,  however, 
with  an  overall  budget  that  looms  so  large 
beside  anything  else,  most  likely  Is  the  big- 
gest spender. 

Taxpayers  need  Information  about  gov- 
ernment but  they  don't  need  heavy  sales- 
manship and  it  Is  doubtful  that  any  useful 
purpose  Is  really  served  by  It.  Most  Amer- 
icans have  been  convinced  for  a  long  time 
that  they  need  a  substantial  military  estab- 
lishment captable  of  Insuring  the  nation's 
security  and  meeting  its  foreign-policy  com- 
mitments. Professional  testimony  to  Con- 
gress and  advice  to  the  President  plus  a 
free  flow  of  Information  to  the  press  should 
be  largely  sufficient  for  public-policy  deci- 
sions on  the  specific  needs  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

The  real  danger  in  any  government  de- 
partment's attempting  to  build  a  large  prop- 
aganda establishment  Is  that  it  might  prove 
capable  of  developing  Its  own  political  con- 
stituency, outside  the  normal  traditions  of 
this  nation's  government.  It  could  thus  be- 
come difficult  or  even  impossible  for  either 
the  President  or  Congress  to  adequately  con- 
trol the  department's  budget  and  natural 
tendencies  toward  growth.  Fiscal  priorities 
can  get  badly  distorted  that  way. 

The  Pentagon's  budget  has  grown  so  large 
— partly  as  a  result  of  the  public's  security 
fears  and  the  over-extensive  foreign-policy 
goals  of  past  governments — that  its  spend- 
ing affects  the  livelihoods  of  large  ntunbers 
of  people.  We  do  not  raise  the  specter  of  a 
possible  military  takeover  here,  as  some 
critics  of  the  Pentagon  might,  since  we 
feel  that  the  nation's  traditions  of  dem- 
ocratic civilian  government  are  strong  ones 
and  are  honored  Inside  as  weU  as  outrtde 
the  Pentagon.  Yet  the  tendency  of  large  In- 
stitutions to  generate  their  own  life  and 
momentvun,  and  thus  become  difficult  to 
reshape  to  changing  needs.  Is  an  important 
problem  In  Itself.  Self-salesmanship  can 
contribute  to   this  tendency. 

CBS  was  attempting  to  deal  with  a  sub- 
ject that  does  deserve  serious  consideration 
— more  serious  than  TV  networks,  with  their 
show-business  propensities  and  personality 
cults,  ever  seem  capable  of  giving.  The 
Pentagon  publicity  budget  should  be  cut 
and  so  should  publicity  budgets  of  other 
government  departments  that  are  Inclined 
to  go  beyond  minimum  Informational  roles. 

There  is,  after  all,  a  basic  anomaly  In 
super-salesmanship  campaigns  by  govern- 
ment departments.  They  are.  in  effect,  spend- 
ing the  taxpayers'  money  to  sell  the  tax- 
payer on  letting  them  spend  still  more  of 
his  money.  The  taxpayer  would  be  better 
served  If  he  could  find  some  way  to  sell  gov- 
enunent  on  spending  less. 


ALBERT  N.  JACKSON 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thursday,  April  1,  1971,  the  Fourth 
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Estate  of  this  country  lost  a  noble  $oul. 
Mr.  Albert  N.  Jackson,  who  rose  from 
a  cub  reporter  to  vice  chairman  of  pThe 
Times  Herald  Printing  Co.,  publlshei^s  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  over  a  span  of 
50  years  passed  away  in  a  Washington 
hotel.  I  was  proud  of  the  ftict  that  Mr. 
JaclEson  counted  me  as  one  of  his  friends 
and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include  a  news  Arti- 
cle which  contains  the  many  fine  tributes 
paid  to  h<T"  by  his  many  friends;  as  well 
as  the  editorial  which  appeared  in  his 
paper.  However,  all  of  the  written  words 
or  those  expressed  can  adequately  con- 
vey my  feelings  for  this  fine  gentleman 
and  American  citizen  who  has  depajted 
our  midst. 
[Prom  the  DalUa  Times  Herald,  Apr.  4.  11971  ] 

Lkadxrs  Ovis  Nation  Patts*  To  Pat  TrAtttx 
TO  Jackson  { 

Political  and  professional  leaders  across  the 
nation  paused  this  weekend  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  late  Albert  N.  Jackson,  vice  chalrtnan 
of  the  board  of  The  Times  Herald  Printing 
Co.,  who  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Thursday. 

"Please  extend  my  sincere  condolences  to 
the  family  of  Albert  N.  Jackson,"  said  U.S. 
Sen.  John  Tower  In  a  telegram  to  Jamfs  P. 
Chambers  Jr.,  publisher  of  The  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

"The  passing  of  one  who  contribute^  so 
much  Is  a  great  loss  to  the  newspapei;  In- 
dustry." 

VS.  Sen.  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen  Jr.  desciSbed 
himself  as  "deeply  saddened"  by  the  passing 
of  Mr.  Jackson,  who  rose  from  cub  reporter  to 
become  one  of  the  most  prominent  flgurfs  in 
American  Journalism  during  his  44Hyear 
newspaper  career. 

"Texas  has  lost  a  creative,  contrlb^tlng 
citizen  of  great  stature,"  Sen.  Bentsen  tald. 
"The  journalistic  profession  has  lost  a  dedi- 
cated servant.  And  I  have  lost  a  true  |  and 
valued  friend  of  many  years. 

"Albert  Jackson's  civic  contributions  tt  his 
beloved  city,  his  state  and  the  nation,  his 
leadership  and  lasting  aocompllshmentB  in 
bis  chosen  profession,  and  the  stamp  of 
his  personality  on  the  progress  of  an  entire 
state  will  be  lasting  testimony  to  his  !  life. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed." 

U.S.  Rep.  Earle  Cabell,  who  was  to  have 
dined  with  Mr.  Jackson  In  Washington  on  the 
evening  of  his  death,  said: 

"I  regret  the  passing  of  my  longtime  friend. 
Not  only  was  be  a  man  held  in  high  esteem 
in  the  journalism  profession,  but  a  man  who 
took  an  Interest  In  people  and  pubUc  alTalrs 
and  was  always  In  the  forefront  In  lei^er- 
ship  of  those  Interested  In  Improving  i  our 
government  sjiA  out  government's  func- 
tions." I 

Messages  of  sympathy  and  oondo^nce 
came  to  Mr.  Jackson's  family  from  a  iwlde 
range  of  people  all  over  the  nation,  lnclt(dlng 
President  Nixon,  former  President  Johnson 
and  other  national  leaders  to  whom  Mr.  Jack- 
son was  a  familiar  and  respected  figure, 

"Mrs.  Smith  and  I  were  grieved  to  team 
of  the  death  of  Albert  Jackson,"  said  Texas 
Oov.  Preston  Smith.  "Mr.  Jackson  wpa  a 
longtime  friend.  i 

"£Us  loss  wUl  be  felt  keenly  by  the  news- 
paper, his  friends  and  the  many  thotu*mds 
of  Texans  who  knew  and  respected  him. 
Texas  journalism  has  lost  a  valuable  cftam- 
plon  with  his  passing,  and  Mrs.  Smith  Joins 
me  In  expressing  sympathy  to  his  vMdow 
and  their  daughter. ' 

VS.  Rep.  Ray  Rol>ert8,  whose  district  In- 
eludes  Mr.  Jackson's  hometown  of  McKloney, 
recalled  his  aid  and  advice  on  many  occa- 
sions In  the  past. 

"Texas  has  lost  one  of  Its  great  citizens," 
said  Rep.  Roberts.  "Albert  Jackson  came  from 
my  hometown  of  McKlnney  and  has  been  my 
close  personal  friend  for  almost  all  of  mif  life. 
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"He  was  eJways  available  when  I  needed 
his  counsel.  He  gave  freely  of  himself  and 
asked  nothing  In  return.  If  the  world  had 
more  people  with  the  professional  under- 
standing and  courage  of  Albert  Jackson,  it 
would  be  a  better  place  In  which  to  live." 

Dallas  Mayor  Erik  Jonsson  led  the  out- 
pouring of  sympathetic  tributes  from  leaders. 

"Above  all,"  said  Mayor  Jonsson,  "I  will 
miss  Albert  Jackson  because  he  was  my 
friend.  Knowledgeable  in  many  ways;  qtilet 
but  warm  and  outgoing:  wise  and  steady,  he 
could  not  be  stampeded,  nor  would  he  waver 
In  the  slightest  degree  when  the  going  got 
rough. 

"Dallas  truly  has  lost  one  of  Its  most  in- 
formed, dedicated  and  concerned  leaders. 

"Mrs.  Jonsson  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Jackson  and  their 
family,  on  our  behalf  and  that  of  the  com- 
munity." 

Added  Dr.  Luther  Holcomb,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  and  former  director  of  the  Dal- 
las Council  of  Churches : 

"He  was  an  outstanding  man  of  our  times, 
a  man  of  exceptional  insight  and  achieve- 
ment, a  foremost  American,  and  above  all  a 
Tnan  of  great  goodwill.  We  shall  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  friend  and  colleague  who  for  so 
long  personified  the  best  In  journalism." 

Maurice  Hxmnicutt,  secretary  of  the  Al- 
lied Prtnting  Trades  of  Dallas,  recalled  the 
great  Intergrlty  with  which  Mr.  Jackson,  a 
widely  acknowledged  labor  expert,  dealt  with 
labor  unions  as  a  newspaper  executive. 

"He  was  a  great  man  and  a  great  citizen," 
said  Hunnlcutt.  "He  was  fair  and  just  in  all 
his  dealings  with  all  printing  trades  unions. 
We  will  certainly  nUss  him." 

Other  tributes  came  from  Mr.  Jackson's 
fellow  journalists  arotmd  the  country. 

"All  of  us  here  are  deeply  sorry  to  learn 
of  the  passing  of  Albert  Jackson,"  wired 
Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
Tribune.  "His  knowledge  of  the  newspaper 
business  was  respected  nationwide." 

Mason  Walsh,  former  managing  editor  of 
The  Times  Herald,  sent  condolences  from 
Phoenix  where  he  is  now  editor  of  the  Ari- 
zona Republic. 

"Albert's  guidance,  counsel  and  friendship 
meant  much  to  me  during  our  years  of  as- 
sociation at  The  Times  Herald,"  said  Walsh. 
"Ovir  prayers  are  with  you." 

8.  B.  Whlttenburg,  president  of  the  Am- 
arlUo  Globe  News,  said  "Albert  has  been 
a  great  contribution  to  the  newspaper  pro- 
fession. We  will  all  miss  him." 

(Prom  the  Dallas  'Hmes  Herald,  Apr.  2,  1971) 
Albkst    N.    Jackson 

There  are  many  ways  and  of  varying  de- 
gree In  which  a  man  can  serve  his  fellow  man. 
We  beUeve  one  of  the  best  is  in  the  capacity 
of  an  able,  conscientious,  dedicated  profes- 
sional journalist. 

It  was  in  that  capacity  that  Albert  N. 
Jackson  choee  to  serve  his  fellowmen.  And 
Albert  Jackson  served  them  thus  In  the  high- 
est degree. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Thursday,  Mr. 
Jackson  held  the  position  of  vice  chairman 
of  the  board  of  The  Times  Herald  Printing 
Company.  But  he  bad  reached  that  position 
through  nearly  half  a  century  of  service  with 
The  Times  Herald  as  a  reporter,  as  an  edi- 
tor and  then  as  a  company  executive. 

But  we  who  knew  him  best  remember  him 
beet  for  his  work  as  a  reporter  and  political 
writer.  And  of  all  his  positions,  he  was 
proudest  of  having  been  a  good  reporter.  The 
fact  is  that  he  was  more  than  just  a  good  re- 
porter. As  the  publisher  of  this  newspa- 
per, James  P.  Chambers  Jr.,  a  long-time  per- 
sonal friend,  said.  "Albert  was  the  most  pio- 
fesalonal  journalist  I've  ever  known.  He  was 
a  meticulous  reporter — the  smallest  details 
were  all  there  In  his  stories." 

Mr.  Jackson  spent  some  15  years  of  his 
career  as  a  journalist  reporting  Dallas  munlc- 
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Ipal  affairs.  And  It  was  there  that  he  made 
probably  his  greatest  contribution  to  the 
pec^le  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Jackson  came  Into  this  field  of  jour- 
nalism at  the  time  the  City  of  Dallas  was  be- 
ginning Its  transition  from  a  comparatively 
small  city  to  a  great  metropolis.  And  through 
his  scrupulously  honest  reporting  and  more, 
through  his  campaigning  for  good  govern- 
ment, through  his  advice  and  consultation 
with  civic  leaders  of  the  city.  Albert  Jackson 
had  a  major  hand  in  helping  fashion  and  en- 
courage the  excellent  city  government  Dallas 
has  enjoyed  for  so  many  years. 

But  Albert  Jackson's  Influence  for  good  In 
government  went  far  beyond  the  city  limits 
of  Dallas.  Over  the  years  he  became  the 
friend  of  governors  and  other  state  offlclals, 
of  congressional  leaders  and  of  presidents. 
All  of  them  sought  his  advice  and  counsel, 
not  only  on  political  matters  but  In  the 
broader  matters  of  state,  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

Por  they  recognized  In  Albert  Jackson,  as 
did  all  of  his  legion  of  friends,  a  man  not 
only  of  consummate  political  acumen  but  of 
fundsunental  wisdom  as  well,  a  wisdom  which 
grew  out  of  a  deep  understanding  of,  and  a 
deep  sympathy  for,  people. 

These  characteristics  were  manifest  in  the 
great  host  of  persons  who  knew  him  as  a 
friend.  Indeed,  hundreds  upton  hundreds  of 
persons,  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the  high- 
est, will  mourn  his  passing. 

This  city,  this  state,  the  nation,  and  most 
of  all,  this  newspaper,  will  miss  him.  All  ol 
these  and  all  of  the  multitude  of  people  who 
were  his  friends  are  better  for  his  having 
lived  among  us. 


LIEtJTENANT  GALLEY 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conviction  and  sentence  of  Lieutenant 
Csdley  has  become  as  controversial  an 
issue  as  the  entire  question  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  The  wide  variety 
of  responses  from  the  American  people 
reflect  the  profound  dissension  that  has 
torn  our  country :  One  group  tu-gues  that 
CaUey  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  ac- 
tions he  took  in  pursuing  his  orders;  an- 
other claims  that  he  is  only  a  scapegoat 
for  the  military  and  civilian  leadership: 
and  still  a  final  segment  of  the  public 
points  out  that,  regardless  of  his  orders 
and  regardless  of  American  military  pol- 
icy. Galley  has  committed  a  crime  that 
cannot  be  excused  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Prom  this  general  disagreement  we 
may  draw  one  conclusion  with  certainty: 
That  it  is  difficult.  Indeed,  to  apply  the 
rule  of  law  to  a  wartime  situation,  that 
we  expect,  perhaps,  too  much  when  we 
ask  a  soldier,  stung  by  the  deaths  of  his 
friends  in  the  past  and  doubtful  of  his 
own  survival  in  the  future,  to  distinguish 
between  the  legal  and  the  illegal  actions 
of  war. 

The  basis  of  the  Army's  policy  toward 
nonbelllgerents  is  contained  in  a  manual, 
the  "Rules  of  Land  Warfare,"  which  runs 
well  over  100  pages  and  covers  subjects 
unknown  to  most  lawyers,  let  alone  most 
soldiers.  I  doubt  that  many  servicemen 
actually  know  the  types  of  protection 
offered  to  civilians  under  the  different 
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circumstances  of  war;  I  doubt,  more- 
over, that  many  officers  realize  that  a 
certain  status  of  civilian  is  not  protected 
by  law  and  may,  in  fact,  be  subject  to 
reprisal.  These  are  critical  aspects  of  our 
policy  toward  ncmbelligerents.  yet  they 
are  practically  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  our  soldiers. 

When  we  apply  the  rule  of  law  to  a 
wartime  situation,  we  are  asking  that  all 
these  considerations  be  carefully  weighed 
by  the  Individual  soldier  before  he  takes 
action — a  difficult  task  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, and  an  almost  impoesible  Job 
in  the  heat  of  battle. 

The  military  has  recognized  this  prob- 
lem and  simplified  the  decisionmaking 
process  down  to  the  following  question: 
would  the  action  taken  be  understood  as 
legal  by  a  right-thinking,  rational  man? 
This,  I  would  agree,  is  a  substantially 
more  realistic  criterion.  But,  even  here,  a 
certain  difficulty  persists,  for,  while  law  is 
based  on  reason,  soldiers  act,  for  the  most 
part,  on  instinct — the  instinct  of  survivsd. 
We  are  asking  men  to  be  rational  when, 
in  fact,  they  depend  almost  exclusively 
upon  their  natural  will  to  live. 

As  long  as  there  are  wars,  of  course,  we 
can  still  do  everything  within  our  power 
to  see  that  they  are  fought  with  some  re- 
gard for  the  innocent.  The  laws  of  war 
have  imdoubtedly  saved  lives,  and  for 
that  reason  alone  must  l)e  continued  and 
improved.  What  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
in  the  foregoing  discussion  is  the  simple 
fact  that,  worth  while  as  these  laws  surely 
are,  they  caimot  be  applied  as  evenhand- 
edly  as  we  would  like;  that  they  create 
enormous  problems  for  the  man  in  imi- 
form  and  that  they  ask  of  him  somewhat 
more  than  we  can  or  should  expect. 

Consequently,  the  prosecution  of  those 
accused  of  violating  the  laws  of  war  must 
take  into  accoimt  the  trying  circum- 
stances under  which  the  alleged  violation 
took  place.  The  accused  should  be 
granted  every  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
every  legal  right  that  is  consistent  with 
the  American  system  of  Jurisprudence. 
Unfortunately,  under  the  Uniform  Gode 
of  Military  Justice,  this  is  not  the  case. 

Under  the  Gode,  military  courts  are 
required  to  function  within  the  same 
framework  as  our  Federal  and  State 
courts.  Yet,  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
Galley,  we  found  that  he  could  have  been 
convicted  by  less  than  a  unanimous  de- 
cision of  the  six-member  jury,  a  possi- 
bility which  runs  directly  counter  to  a 
key  principle  of  the  American  Judicial 
system;  that  which  requires  the  unani- 
mous concurrence  of  the  Jurors  in  any 
conviction.  In  other  words,  under  the 
Uniform  Gode  a  soldier  is  treated  less 
equitable  than  he  would  be  in  the  regu- 
lar, civilian  courts. 

As  I  have  already  taken  the  pains  to 
demonstrate,  the  soldier  has  enough 
trouble  Just  obeying  the  laws  of  war.  We 
do  him  a  severe  injustice  when  we  fur- 
ther deny  him  his  constitutional  right 
to  a  fair  trial. 

I  have  Joined  Gongressman  Latta  in 
Introducing  legislation  that  would  amend 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  to 
require  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
Jury  l>efore  a  conviction  can  be  handed 
down.  Until  the  day  when  we  have  no 
more  wars  and  we  need  no  more  laws 
to  govern  them,  we  must  make  every  ef- 
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fort  to  see  that  our  present  rules  meet 
the  basic  standards  of  American  Juris- 
prudence. Our  servicemen  deserve  no 
less. 


IS  LIEUTENANT  GALLEY  TO  BE  OUR 
CONSCIENCE? 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  IS.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  much  written  both  pro 
and  con  relating  to  the  Galley  trial.  Mr. 
Felix  McKnight,  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  however,  has  written  by 
far  the  best  insight  to  this  problem.  I 
cannot  elaborate  on  what  he  has  writ- 
ten and,  therefore,  imder  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  insert  Mr.  McKnight's 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
[Prom  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Apr.  4,  1971] 

Casx  or  Lt.  Calxxt;   Is  Hk  To  Bx  Ods 

CONBCIXNCK? 

(By  PelU  R.  McKnight) 

Why,  in  the  name  of  God,  make  the  27- 
yecu--old  William  Calleys  pay  at  bard  labor 
through  life  so  that  the  artisans  of  war  can 
crawl  from  the  mudholes  of  history  to  the 
wash  basin? 

Is  this  ramrod  Plorldlan,  whose  tears  were 
even  disciplined  as  he  stood  before  his  Jury, 
supposed  to  be  our  conscience? 

Is  he,  by  life  in  a  stockade,  supposed  to 
be  the  total  atonement  for  the  million  trag- 
edies that  are  the  footnotes  to  war  manuals? 

Must  Lt.  William  Oalley,  In  one  sweep  of 
righteousness,  be  the  cleansing  agent  for 
massive  World  War  n  bombings  that  obliter- 
ated cities  and  brought  other  men  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor? 

Are  we,  in  currently  recounting  the  miser- 
ies of  man's  wars,  to  go  back  and  prosecute 
Commander-in-Chief  Harry  S.  Truman  for 
the  premeditated  extinction  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  civilians  in  the  atomic  erasure 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki? 

Do  we  call  back  for  trial  Oen.  Killer  Kane, 
wearer  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  for  leading 
his  cluster  of  lethal  B-24  bombers  on  a  raid 
that  leveled  the  military  target  of  Schweln- 
furt?  Or  the  bomber  swarms  that  buried 
Dusseldorf,  Bremen,  Cologne? 

The  Allies  arose  from  the  ashes  of  Britain's 
Coventry  after  mass  burials  of  their  civilians 
to  retaliate  in  savagery  against  enemy  cities. 

Remember  Audle  Murphy,  the  freckled  kid 
from  Commerce,  of  the  same  slight.  Calleylsh 
build?  Audle  wears  the  blue-ribboned  Medal 
of  Honor  for  single-handedly  dispatching 
340-Odd  Nazis  and  shattering  enemy  ma- 
chine-gun nests  that  bad  been  killing  and 
maiming  his  fellow  soldiers. 

Audle's  act  was  premeditated;  committed 
in  the  wrath  that  comes  from  seeing  a 
buddy's  blood. 

Wllllaim  CaUey  stood  unshakable  before 
his  jury  the  other  day — except  for  tears  that 
wet  his  cheeks — and  told  them  he  shot  at 
My  Lai  for  the  same  reason : 

"If  I  have  committed  a  crime,  the  only 
orlme  I  have  committed  Is  in  judgment  of 
my  values  .  .  .  Apparently  I  valued  my  troops' 
lives  more  than  I  did  the  enemy  .  . .  That  was 
my  enemy  out  there  and  I  had  to  value  the 
lives  of  my  tro<H)8  .  .  .  That  Is  the  only  crime 
I  have  commltteed." 

Calley  sobbed  his  final  plea: 

"You  stripped  me  of  all  my  honor.  Please, 
by  your  actions,  don't  strip  future  soldiers 
ot  their  honor — ^I  beg  of  you  .  .  ." 

It  U  tinthinkable  that  WUliam  Calley,  a 
nice  young  guy  dislodged  from  civilian  life 
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and  given  a  gun  to  fight  8,000  miles  away  in 
some  cause  we  ve  now  departing,  would 
walk  the  streets  of  his  hometown  Miami  at 
high  noon  and  gun  down  women  and  children 
and  old  men  in  monk's  cloth. 

William  Calley,  the  records  show,  com- 
mitted bis  first  sin  at  My  Lai.  His  trial, 
orderly  and  conducted  within  the  strict 
structure  of  military  law,  found  him  guilty. 
Jurors  publicly  said  they  combed  back 
through  the  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony 
to  grasp  words  that  would  prove  him  In- 
nocent. They  did  not  find  them — beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt. 

The  harsh  Judgment  rendered  is  to  be  ques- 
tioned. The  severity  of  sentence  appalled 
America.  It  undoubtedly  will  be  reduced  aa 
Lt.  Calley  lives  in  reflection  and  remorse 
through  appeal  procedures. 

President  Nixon,  vested  with  final  com- 
mutative authority,  will  decide  the  caae  of 
WUlUm  Calley.  It  wlU  take  Solomon's  wis- 
dom to  decide  the  moral  Issues  that  go  with 
it;  Issues  that  have  crystallized  in  the  f  utlUty 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

No — this  should  not  be  the  lot  of  William 
Calley.  But  perhaps  the  system  that  got 
him  there  should  be  called  into  the  witness 
box. 

It  Is  late  m  the  game  to  start  Indicting 
the  military.  So  we  ask  again,  as  generations 
before,  what  price  war?  Do  we  finally  use 
every  resource  reborn  by  the  Calley  affair  to 
end  the  scourage  that — left  with  more  My 
Lais,  rapes  of  Poland,  etc. — will  end  us  allf 

War,  at  Its  sorry  best.  Is  a  concoction  of 
anguish,  distrust,  misery  and  Impetuous  acts 
of  dishonor.  It  is  the  sordid  game  that  ends 
in  no  decision;  only  the  pause  before  the  next 
shooting,  the  next  My  Lai. 

The  poison  of  war;  the  discipline  that  says 
clean  out  a  resistance  pocket  or  get  cleaned 
out  yourself,  has  made  Lt.  CaUey  reflect 
on  many  things.  It  caused  him  to  say,  even 
before  his  Jury  found  him  guilty  of  premedi- 
tated murder — whatever  that  Is  In  war: 

"My  Lai  was  a  small  tragedy  In  a  small 
place.  But,  for  once,  man  was  about  to  see  all 
the  hells  of  war.  I  can't  say  that  I  am  proud 
of  being  in  My  Lai  or  participating  in  war. 
But  I  would  be  extremely  proud  if  My  Lai 
sbows  the  world  what  war  really  Is  .  .  .'' 


WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  MEANS 
TO  ME 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1971 

Mr.  DUISKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
9,000  students  In  the  public,  private,  and 
parochial  schools  of  Buffalo  and  Erie 
Coimty,  N.Y.,  engaged  In  an  essay  con- 
test conducted  recently  by  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  and  the  Erie  County 
American  Legion  and  Auxiliary. 

This  was  the  42d  annual  contest,  and 
12  winners  were  chosen  from  among  the 
entrants  in  the  sixth  through  the  12th 
grades  of  some  300  schools  in  the  county. 

The  prize — as  in  the  past — was  a  long 
weekend  trip  by  air  to  our  Nation's 
Capital  over  the  Easter  holiday  weekend. 

In  the  Capital  the  winners  received 
VIP  treatment  arranged  by  the  spon- 
sors, including  a  private  bus  which  took 
them  to  historic  sights  cm  a  carefully 
prearranged  and  £dl-lnclusive  schedule. 

In  explaining  the  topic  for  the  1971 
Americainism  essay  contest,  "What  the 
American  Flag  Means  to  ME,"  the  spon- 
sors said: 
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What  do  you  set  when  you  look  at  tbe 
American  Flag?  We  hope  that  what  you 
see  Is  more  than  some  red,  white  and  jblue 
cloth. 

The  American  Flag  Is  the  emblem  oil  ova 
Thought,    Purpose,   Unity   and    Power     is    a 
Nation,  and  it  has  no  other  character  i;han 
what  we  give  It  from  generation  to  genera 
tlon.  ! 

We  do  not  seek  a  collection  of  patriotic 
cliches  in  the  essays  on  "What  the  Amemcan 
Flag  Means  to  Me."  We  would  like  the  young 
men  and  women  eligible  to  participate  Ln 
this  competition  to  think  about  our  Flagjand 
then  frankly  express  what  it  means  to  t^em. 

The  essays  were  given  prellmlnarjrl  ex- 
aminations by  Russell  P.  Tripi,  past  com- 
mander of  Coast  Guard  Post  1529  and 
chairman  of  the  1971  Americanism  Essay 
Contest  Committee  of  the  Erie  County 
American  Legion,  and  Mrs.  Betty  But- 
tery, Junior  past  president  and  Ainerl- 
canism  chairman  of  the  Legion  Auxilsiry. 

The  final  judging  to  pick  the  six  boys 
and  six  girls  as  winners  was  conducted 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Manch,  superintendent  of 
Buffalo  public  schools,  the  Very  5«v- 
erend  Monsignor  Leo  E.  Hammerl.  j  su- 
perintendent of  schools  for  the  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Buffalo,  and  Elwood  M.  Ward- 
low,  managing  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News. 

The  essays  this  year  are  of  exceptional 
quality,  and  the  winners  are  fine  young 
citizens.  Following  are  the  texts  of '  the 
winning  essays:  ' 

What  the  Amxucan  Flag  Means  to  Mb 
(By  Mary  A.  Elniskl)  i 

(MlBS  Elnlski.  16,  of  6  South  Lane.  Buffalo, 
was  winner  of  the  Girls  Division  of  the  Buf- 
falo Public  High  School  classification.  Her 
teacher  is  LUllan  Palermo.) 

A  red.  white,  and  blue  banner — the  lym- 
bo!  of  our  nation — or  Is  it?  In  today's  wprld, 
most  people's  thoughta  end  at  those  ciors. 
For  me,  however,  that  Is  where  they  b^n. 
Bravery,  valor,  and  bloodshed  went  into  the 
making  of  America,  all  summed  up  Ini  the 
flag  we  display  In  our  classrooms,  public 
buildings,  parks,   and  courthouses.         j 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  teach  some- 
one else  to  love  the  American  flag  an^  all 
it  represents.  Only  someone  who  has  lived 
through  the  crises  and  triumphs  our  coun- 
try has  faced  could  experience  the  level  and 
respect  which  our  flag  deserves. 

To  each  of  us.  the  American  flag  holds  a 
different  meaning.  In  me,  it  instills  a  feeling 
of  pride  and  loyalty.  We  Americans  ^ave 
lived  through  many  trying  times.  War,  bltxxl- 
shed,  inflation,  unrest,  depression — all  of 
these  have  played  their  part  in  Ametjlca's 
struggle  to  become  great.  Some  people  |  feel 
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we  will  never  reach  this  goal,  bu',  in 
opinion,  we  have  not  only  reached  It 
have   passed   It. 

Often  It  Is  hard  to  admit  defeat  and 
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keep  trying.  Yet,  I  think  our  nation  has  seen 
a  unique  example  of  perseverance  and  |>a- 
tlenoe.  I  would  be  the  first  to  uphold  our 
country's  honor,  for  I  feel  I  owe  Am((rlca 
much  more  than  I  could  ever  repay  In 
lifetime. 

Freedom  and  liberty  are  only  two  oil  the 
many  things  I  have  been  endowed  wi^i  as 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  They  may  not 
seem  like  much  to  the  average  American]  but 
I'm  sure  a  citizen  of  Russia  or  per|iaps 
Yugosiavia  would  be  more  than  bapp^  to 
trade  places  with  me,  if  only  they  ]|new 
what  It  is  like  to  be  able  to  live  the  i  way 
they  want  to  in  a  free  land. 

All  these  things  are  represented  in'  the 
American  flag.  That  is  why  our  symbol  of  a 
free  and  Independent  nation  metms  so  i^uch 
to  me.  When  the  "Star  Spangled  Bai«ier" 
plays,  I  wUl  be  one  proud  American  whot  will 
stand  and  salute  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 
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(By  James  Lee,  Jr.) 

(Mr.  Lee,  17,  521  East  Utlca  Street,  Buffalo, 
a  senior  at  Seneca  Vocational  High  School, 
was  winner  of  the  Boys  Division  of  the 
Buffalo  Public  High  School  classification. 
His  teacher  is  Oertrude  R.  McOee.) 

The  American  flag  Is  a  symbol  of  a  nation. 
It  represents  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Undoubtedly  it  means  more  to  some  indi- 
viduals than  others,  for  today  many  people 
deliberately  desecrate  it  and  denounce  what 
it  represents  by  their  vicious  statements  and 
actions. 

I  heard  It  remarked  that  the  United  States 
had  no  business  in  Southeast  Asia  and  so 
any  attempts  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
settlement  militarily  is  an  unjustifiable  act. 
Instead  it  was  claimed  we  have  so  many 
problems  at  home  that  one  should  cease 
trying  to  be  "policeman"  of  tbe  world  and 
patrol  our  own  back  yards. 

As  a  black  American,  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  the  United  States  government.  Possibly 
we  could  have  avoided  intervention  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  conflict  at  Its  outbreak.  We 
are,  however,  undoubtedly  past  that  point 
at  present;  therefore,  we  should  deal  with 
the  present  situation.  It  is  easy  for  us 
unlnvolved  individuals  to  sit  back  and  read 
today's  newspaper  and  say  what  should  have 
been  done  at  the  time  of  American  inter- 
vention, but  we  find  ourselves  baffled  when  it 
comes  to  offering  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
further  Vietnamlze  the  war.  It  is  easier  to 
criticize  what  has  been  done,  to  vent  our 
frustration  on  the  flag,  than  to  offer  con- 
structive suggestions  for  the  elimination  of 
the  problem. 

There  are  many  agencies  instituted  by  the 
government  for  solving  domestic  problems, 
flnsmcial  and  otherwise,  especially  those  of 
black  people.  Our  country  has  made  the 
finest  attempt  in  history  to  luiite  various 
races  of  people  and  with  commendable  suc- 
cess. The  brave  men  who  have  been  killed 
defending  our  flag  of  the  United  States  were 
of  no  one  race,  color  or  creed. 

The  flag  then,  for  me,  represents  people  of 
different  ethnic  and  social  backgrounds,  all 
Americans,  all  working  together  to  reach 
the  ultimate  achievement — peace.  I  feel  that 
this  attempt  in  Itself  demands  great  respect 
as  it  represents  in  microcosm  what  the  whole 
world  must  eventually  do.  This,  then,  is 
what  the  flag  symbolizes  for  me,  the  pace- 
setter for  the  world.  I  pledge  my  allegiance 
to  it  therefore  with  pride  and  sincerity. 

(By  Sarah  F.  ^pe) 

(Miss  Epps,  14,  186  Box  Avenue,  Buffalo,  Is 
an  eighth  grade  pupU  at  Oeneeee  Himiboldt 
Junior  High  School  and  was  winner  of  the 
Oirls  Division  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Elemen- 
tary School  classlflcatlon.  Her  teacher  Is  Mary 
Carson.) 

The  American  flag  to  me  symbolizes  my 
country — its  past  and  present,  and  the  future 
it  holds  in  store  for  us. 

As  a  young  Afro-American  I  see  In  tbe  flag 
the  Inglorious  past  of  my  ancestors  who  were 
so  ruthlessly  enslaved  centuries  ago.  It's 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  how 
they  managed  to  survive  the  backbreaklng 
labors  and  merciless  treatment  which  so 
often  accompanied  their  bondage.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  hardships  and  privations,  many  of 
them  were  able  to  accomplish  much  In  pro- 
moting the  greatness  of  this  coimtry.  I  am 
proud  of  my  heritage  from  such  black  tm- 
cestry  as  Phlllls  Wheatley,  poetess;  Harriet 
Tubman,  a  great  humanitarian;  Booker  T. 
Washington,  educator;  George  Washington 
Carver,  a  renowned  scientist;  Frederick 
Douglas,  orator  and  politician;  and  count- 
lees  other  distinguished  Afro-Americans. 

On  the  other  hand,  reviewing  the  result* 
of  such  great  Americans  as  Abraham  Lincoln, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  John  Fairfield  and 
other  abolitionists,  it  la  obvious  to  me  that 
our  Star  Spangled  Banner  symbolizes  both 
the  virtues  and  tbe  Imperfections  in  our 
country. 
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Slavery  was  like  a  festering  sore  which 
healed  but  left  behind  prejudice,  segregaUon, 
and  racial  unrest  as  grim  scars  upon  the 
faces  on  this  coimtry  so  the  present  U  rather 
chaotic.  Rapid  changes  are  occurring,  soma 
resulting  In  harmony,  some  in  friction. 

However,  the  flag  also  holds  the  promise 
of  shining  days  ahead  for  all  of  us  in  which 
the  famed  dream  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
wUl  become  a  reaUty  and  every  American, 
regardless  of  race  or  creed,  will  Join  hands  as 
brethren  under  our  flag,  the  symbol  of  our 
great  nation. 

(By  Thomas  Kunz) 

(Mr.  Kunz,  13,  437  Seventh  Street,  Buffalo, 
is  an  eighth  grade  pupil  at  School  No.  1  and 
was  winner  of  the  Boys  Division  of  the  Buf- 
falo Public  Elementary  School  classification. 
His  teacher  is  Leila  Plel. ) 

A  nation's  flag  is  a  stirring  sight  as  it  flies 
In  the  wind:  Its  bright  colors  and  striking 
design  stand  for  the  country's  land,  its  peo- 
ple. Its  government,  and  its  ideals.  A  coun- 
try's flag  can  stir  people  to  Joy,  to  courage, 
and  to  sacrlflce.  Many  men  and  women  have 
died  to  protect  their  national  flags  from  dis- 
honor and  disgrace.  Every  citizen  should 
know  how  to  honor  his  nation's  flag. 

The  American  flag,  with  stars  and  stripes, 
symbolizes  unity  of  its  fifty  states.  The  color 
red  represents  courage — coiu^e  of  our  sol- 
diers who  saved  the  honor  of  our  flag;  white, 
for  purity  and  Innocence;  blue,  for  vigilance, 
perseverance  and  Justice. 

Being  a  citizen  of  this  great  and  noble 
country  Is  an  honor  and  privilege  that  I  shall 
always  treasure.  Among  the  many  qualities 
represented  by  the  flag,  the  greatest  to  me  are 
freedom  and  Justice.  An  American  citizen  is 
free  to  maintain  physical,  educational,  social, 
and  religious  freedom.  This  fact  makes  our 
country  very  unique.  In  many  countries  of 
the  world  today  people  are  stilTering,  due  to 
the  freedom  that  has  been  taken  away  from 
them. 

I  feel  fortunate  to  live  in  a  country  that 
places  a  high  value  on  Justice  for  all.  For 
example,  each  person  is  treated  the  same,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color  or  creed.  I  hope  that 
I,  too,  will  always  be  able  to  practice  this 
virtue  in  regard  to  my  fellow-man. 

The  American  flag,  to  me,  wiU  always  be 
worthy  of  great  resjject,  since  it  has  proven 
its  strength  and  ability  by  outliving  many 
times  of  pteace  and  war. 

(By  Linda  C.  Fischer) 
(Miss  Fischer,  15,  Vermont  HIU  Road,  Hol- 
land, is  a  ninth  grade  pupil  at  Holland  Cen- 
tral Junior  High  School,  and  was  winner  of 
the  Erie  Coimty  Public  Junior  High  School 
classification.  Her  teacher  Is  Kathryn  Du- 
mansky.) 

When  pledging  allegiance  to  the  American 
flag,  I  think  of  what  the  fiag  means  to  me. 
It  represents  sacrlflce,  struggle,  courage 
freedom,  loyalty,  faith,  and  equality  To  me 
the  flag  symbolizes,  not  only  the  achieve- 
ments reached  in  the  past,  but  the  oppor- 
tunities that  we  have  In  the  future.  It  makes 
me  realize  that  the  goals  of  Justice,  equal 
rights,  and  peace  have  always  brought  forth 
problems  to  be  solved.  When  I  think  of  these 
goals,  I  believe  the  flag  really  stands  for  chal- 
lenge. It  is  the  challenge  of  Improving  our 
country  and  achieving  peace.  I  know  this 
means  that  I  must  try  to  do  what  I  can  to 
help.  Thus,  the  flag  means  loyalty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  me. 

Every  time,  I  look  at  our  flag  and  see  Its 
fifty  stars.  I  feel  proud  of  the  American 
pioneers  and  Immigrants  who  settled  and  de- 
veloped our  country.  Prom  the  time  the  first 
men  had  the  courage  to  leave  their  homes  In 
foreign  lands  and  search  for  freedoms  they 
wanted,  there  has  been  a  continual  stream  of 
people  moving  to  our  land.  They  used  their 
small  savings  to  provide  schools  and  to  build 
churches.  When  they  were  able,  they  In- 
vested in  enterprises  and  factories  that  made 
oxa  modem  standard  of  living  possible.  They 
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developed  democracy  from  the  time  of  the 
New  England  town  meetings  to  the  state 
jnd  federal  governments  today.  All  this 
achievement  means  success.  Therefore,  the 
flag  means  that  we  have  succeeded  In  the 
past  and  that  we  can  hope  to  succeed  in  the 
future.  It  brings  faith  and  hope  to  me. 

As  our  flag  represents  the  story  of  o\u 
democracy,  it  lUustratee  for  me  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  and  points  toward  success 
In  the  future.  It  reminds  me  that  the  quali- 
ties of  faith,  courage,  sacrifice  and  ambition 
will  be  needed  to  preserve  oxa  democratic 
country. 

(By  Robert  R.  Clark) 

(Mr.  Clark,  16,  Rockwood  Road.  Boston, 
IB  a  Junior  at  Eden  Central  High  School  and 
was  winner  of  the  Boys  Division  of  the  Erie 
County  Public  High  School  classification.  His 
teacher  is  James  G.  Duffy.) 

Each  morning  I  stand  In  homeroom  and 
pledge  my  allegiance  to  the  flag  hanging  In 
the  comer  and  to  the  "republic  for  which  It 
stands."  But,  Isnt  that  flag  up  there  more 
than  Just  something  to  say  a  few  words  to 
every  morning?  It  stands  for  my  country 
that  I  love,  and  to  me  the  words  in  that 
pledge  are  real  and  meaningful. 

There  are  many  things  wrong  with  my 
country.  There  is  pollution  in  her  water  and 
her  air,  there  is  violence  In  her  streets  and 
hate  in  her  cities,  there  Is  war  away  from 
home  and  war  against  that  war  at  home. 
But,  still  I  love  my  country  and  flag  that 
stands  for  It. 

Sometimes,  when  I  look  at  the  flag,  I  see 
only  the  red  which  reminds  me  of  the  blood 
men  have  shed  to  keep  that  flag  in  front  of 
my  room.  That  same  red  reminds  me  that 
some  day  my  blood  may  be  spilled  in  defense 
of  that  flag  and  the  country  it  stands  for. 

The  stars  on  the  fleld  of  blue  remind  me 
of  night.  They  remind  me  of  nights  men 
have  spent  in  damp  holes  in  the  ground  to 
protect  my  flag  and  my  couxitry.  They  remind 
me  of  nights  men  have  died  and  of  nights 
men  have  wept  because  of  the  loss  of  a  friend 
or  Just  at  the  folly  and  inhumanity  of  war. 

But,  when  I  look  at  the  white,  I  think  of 
the  good  my  flag  represents.  I  think  of  a  great 
and  beautiful  country  I  can  call  mine,  and 
I'm  thankful.  I  realize  that  there  are  many 
things  wrong  with  her:  Pollution,  dissent, 
racial  prejudice,  ghettos,  withering  ecology, 
and  far  too  much  hate.  But,  these  things 
must  not  be  blamed  on  America  herself,  but 
on  her  people.  Someday  her  people  will  wake 
up  and  make  right  the  injustices  they've 
committed  against  her.  Someday  her  people 
will  stop  hating  and  start  loving  one  an- 
other. Best  of  all,  someday  everyone,  not  Just 
the  majority,  but  everyone  will  be  proud,  as 
I  am,  to  be  an  American. 


(By  Frank  J.  Ruslnskl,  Jr.) 

(Mr.  Ruslnskl,  11,  72  Hedley  Street,  Sloan, 
U  a  sixth  grade  pupil  at  Orover  Cleveland 
Elementary  School,  Sloan,  and  was  winner  of 
the  Boys  Division  of  the  Erie  County  Junior 
High  School  classification.  His  teacher  Is 
Qloria  Spavento.) 

There  is  a  considerable  controversy  today 
about  our  American  flag.  Some  people  believe 
that  it  has  lost  its  true  meaning.  Some  people 
feel  that  the  flag  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
piece  of  material.  They  have  even  used  it  for 
clothes  and  rags  saying  that  Is  all  it  Is  worth. 
Ihis  makes  me  very  angry  because  the  flag  is 
a  symbol  of  America's  past  and  it  also  serves 
to  remind  others  of  our  great  country. 

Our  country  Is  not  perfect  but  our  flag  Is. 
Our  flag  should  not  be  worshiped,  but  we 
should  pay  honor  to  What  it  stands  for.  We 
do  not  destroy  churches  simply  because  all 
people  do  not  believe  in  Christianity;  so  we 
should  not  destroy  our  flag  because  all  people 
do  not  believe  in  America. 

When  I  see  our  fiag  I  do  not  think  of  all 
the  mistakes  our  country  has  made,  I  remem- 
ber all  the  good  things  my  country  has  done. 
I  think  of  the  very  wise  men  who  wrote  our 
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Declaration  of  Independence  and  our  Consti- 
tution. I  think  of  the  very  brave  men  who 
have  died  in  wars  for  our  country's  safety.  I 
remember  George  Washington,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  John  and  Robert  Kennedy. 

Symbolism  la  important  even  to  the  people 
who  destroy  our  fiag.  They  wear  peace  sym- 
bols. They  grow  their  hair  long  to  symbolize 
their  independence  from  society.  They  dress 
In  a  way  to  show  you  they  are  different.  I 
would  never  destroy  any  of  their  symbols  or 
tell  them  that  they  are  unimportant  Just 
because  I  don't  believe  as  they  do.  I  ask  that 
they  stop  destroying  my  flag.  They  have  their 
symbols  and  I  have  mine.  This  freedom  of 
choice  is  what  my  flag  represents. 

(By  Barbara  J.  Paradowski) 

(Miss  Paradowski,  16,  11367  Slsson  High- 
way, North  ColUns,  is  a  Junior  at  North  Col- 
lins Central  High  School  and  was  winner  of 
the  Girls  Division  of  the  Erie  County  Pub- 
lic High  School  classlflcatlon.  Her  teacher  Is 
Paul  DeSantls.) 

In  the  light  of  the  season,  America  reflects 
her  God  given  light  with  growing  uncer- 
tainty. She  is  questioning,  gradually  di- 
verging from  the  secure  past  she  once  en- 
Joyed.  As  a  dtlzen  and  part  of  America,  I 
too  am  experiencing  the  profound  uneasi- 
ness of  my  country  as  she  battles  living 
social  specters  and  other  products  of  her 
past.  It  is  with  this  concept  that  I  view  the 
American  flag. 

Study  halls  afford  time  for  contemplation, 
and  it  was  during  one  of  these  study  halls 
that  I  detected  "Old  Glory"  rippling  in  the 
breeze.  I  stood  witness  as  mother  nature 
breathed  life  Into  the  colorful  soil  and  sent 
its  groping  edges  Into  the  unexpired  depth 
of  the  sky.  Almost  immediately,  visions  of 
Lexington  and  Concord  were  brought  to 
mind.  I  also  imagined  Francis  Scott  Key  fer- 
vently scribbling  words  to  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  and  man  implanting  his  first  foot- 
steps on  the  lunar  surface.  There,  lumped 
in  one  piece  of  cloth  lived  America's  glori- 
ous and  unmatched  past,  a  past  where  pres- 
ent and  future  seemed  worlds  apart.  Dis- 
crimination, poverty,  war,  drugs  .  .  .  could 
these  things  also  be  represented  by  the 
courageous  super  symbol  which  boldly 
snapped  at  the  air?  Why  did  it  seem  so  proud 
and  yet  so  lonely? 

Our  fiag  is  the  bearer  of  our  pride  along 
with  our  sorrow.  If  this  country  Is  worth 
loving,  then  we  must  share  the  burden  which 
the  flag  has  carried  for  so  long.  Only  we  as 
citizens  can  restore  to  our  flag  the  glory 
which  it  once  knew. 

I  do  not  plan  on  deserting  my  flag  or  the 
country  it  symbolizes.  I  have  no  Intentions 
of  criticizing  it  until  its  colors  fade  from 
despair  and  its  starched  cloth  withers  be- 
neath my  criticism.  Love  Is  much  stronger 
than  hate,  and  only  through  the  efforts  of 
love  will  pride  of  past  and  present  be  re- 
stored to  the  American  flag. 

(By  Raymond  Kazmierczak) 
(Mr.  Kazmierczak,  13,  94  Pay  Street,  Buf- 
falo, is  an  eighth  grade  pupil  at  St,  Luke 
School,  Buffalo,  and  was  winner  of  the  Boys 
Division  of  the  Private  and  Parochial  Ele- 
mentary School  classlflcatlon.  His  teacher  Is 
Sister  M.  Edwardlne.) 

The  American  flag  to  me  Is  a  symbol  of  our 
country;  a  symbol  of  how  our  country  start- 
ing with  thirteen  original  colonies  developed 
Into  one  of  the  strongest  nations  In  the 
world.  To  me  the  flag  Is  a  barrier  protecting 
our  free  world  against  the  world  of  com- 
mvmlsm.  It  Is  being  united  as  one  nation 
to  uphold  the  flag.  The  flag  stands  for  free- 
dom for  all  people  no  matter  if  they  are 
black,  white,  red,  or  yellow. 

To  me  the  fiag  represents  the  peace  and 
tranquility  of  ovir  nation.  It  is  walking  down 
the  street  and  speaking  freely;  it  Is  walking 
Into  any  chtirch  without  the  fear  of  being 
thrown  out  or  arrested.  It  means  freedwn  of 
choice — being  able  to  pick  out  anyone  we 
want  for  our  President.  It  Is  criticizing  some- 
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thing  we  dont  like  or  speaking  up  against 
someone  we  don't  agree  with  In  ofllce. 

To  me.  It  Is  fighting  anyone  who  tries  to 
break  up  our  country  and  It  Is  not  being 
oppressed  by  harsh  laws  but  being  governed 
by  reasonable  laws. 

I  think  our  flag  means  we  should  try  to 
work  for  our  freedom,  for  our  peace,  and  for 
our  happiness.  It  is  working  together  and 
not  against  each  other.  Otir  flag  stands  for 
oixr  country  so  It  may  be  always  united  as 
states. 

(By  James  8.  BoczarsU) 
(Mr.    Boczarskl,    16,    116    Qualbert   Avenue. 
Cheektowaga,  Is  a  Junior  at  BUhop  Turner 
High  School  and  was  winner  of  the  Boys 
Division  of  the  Private  and  Parochial  High 
School  classification.  His  teacher  is  Rev- 
erend Francis  Braun.) 
The  thirteen  stripes  and  fifty  stars  that 
fly  over  this  land  mean  much  more  to  me 
than  Just  a  design  on  a  piece  of  cloth.  For 
that  design,  which  is  displayed  on  automobUe 
windows  by  middle  class  suburbanites,   ir- 
reverently worn  by  dlssatlsfled  college  stu- 
dents, and  pompously  praised  by  insincere 
politicians  is  the  same  symbol   that  repre- 
sents those  suburbanites,  students,  and  poli- 
ticians. It  is  the  same  symbol  that  represents 
all  Americans  and  their  Ideals. 

When  I  see  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  fly- 
ing proudly  over  America,  I  think  of  the 
rich,  bountiful  soil  that  my  country  has 
given  me,  and  my  duty  to  keep  it  that  way. 
I  see  the  towering  trees  and  sparkling  rivers, 
the  majestic  mountains  and  crystal  lakes, 
and  my  duty  to  preserve  them.  I  see  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  advance  in  knowledge  and 
position,  and  my  duty  to  protect  this  oppor- 
tunity for  others.  I  see  fair  and  Just  laws, 
and  my  duty  to  be  fair  and  Just  myself.  I 
see  all  the  Americans,  the  pioneers  and  the 
patriots,  the  farmers  and  the  industrialists, 
the  workers  and  the  statesmen,  who  have 
built  my  America;  and  I  see  the  citizens  of 
tomorrow,  whose  America  I  shall  build. 

With  hope  In  my  heart  and  strength  in  my 
arms,  I  will  see  to  it  that  those  who  follow 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  tbe  Anterica  that  I  do, 
respect  the  flag  that  I  do,  and  have  a  feeling 
of  service  as  I  do;  because  unless  every  resi- 
dent of  this  country  devotes  his  efforts  to 
the  preservation  of  his  beliefs,  there  will  be 
less  of  a  flag  for  his  descendants  to  fly. 

Let  us,  then,  dedicate  ourselves  to  our 
home,  and  our  emblem  of  red.  white,  and 
blue. 

(By  Margaret  N.  Harrigan) 

(Miss  Harrigan.  13,  217  Hlghgate  Avenue. 
Buffalo.  Is  an  eighth  grade  pupil  at  St. 
Joeeph  School  and  was  winner  of  the  Girls 
Division  of  the  Private  and  Parochial  Ele- 
mentary School  classification.  Her  teacher  Is 
Sister  Richard  Marie.) 

To  me.  the  American  flag  means  my  home- 
land, the  United  Sates  of  America,  a  countzy 
rich  in  resources,  vast  expanses  of  land,  and 
people,  good,  bad,  black,  red  and  white,  but 
all  Americans. 

The  stars  on  the  flag  represent  fifty  states 
Joined  together  in  one  republic,  sharing 
problems  and  good  fortune.  Though  once 
divided,  they  were  brought  together  again 
after  a  war,  to  be  rebuilt  Into  an  even  strong- 
er nation.  The  thirteen  stripes  symbolize  the 
first  states  which  were  the  origin  of  our  great 
country. 

The  American  fiag  means  everything  our 
country  and  our  citizens  have  done.  I  think 
of  the  great  Americans  who  have  Uved 
through  the  years — ^poets,  writers,  presidents, 
scientists  and  political  leaders. 

Tbe  fiag  reminds  me  of  the  wise  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  and 
the  Constitution. 

The  American  flag  represents  to  me  one 
of  the  strongest  nations  on  earth.  It  shows 
me  a  country  exploring  the  universe  and 
landing  men  on  the  moon. 
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I  aee  In  It  tlie  freedom  men  fought  loi,  and 
are  now  fighting  for,  In  many  places,  The 
flag  meana  to  me  the  bloodshed  In  Vietnam, 
the  lives  lost  In  Korea  and  the  two  |world 
wan. 

Our  flag  stands  for  many  different  p^ple, 
each  unique,  of  many  backgrounda, '  In  a 
country  where  the  people  are  the  gc^vem- 
naeat. 

When  I  see  the  flag.  I  think  of  July  F<iurth, 
1776,  when  we  became  the  United  StaMs  of 
America,  free  from  England. 

The  flag  tells  me  I  am  an  American,  and 
feel  proud!  Our  country  Unt  pcrfeot,  we 
have  many  problems.  I  see  pollution, 'riots, 
drugs,  poverty,  racial  discrimination  and  war 
when  I  look  at  the  flag,  but  I  can  see,  too,  a 
country  that  I  am  glad  to  be  a  part  ol — the 
United  States  o>f  America ! 

(By  Jane  Marie  Daniels) 

(Miss  Daniels,  16,  310  South  Third  Street, 
Olean,  was  a  Junior  at  Villa  Maria  Acailemy, 
Cheektowaga,  at  the  time  of  the  conteA  and 
was  winner  of  the  Olrls  Division  of  thfc  Pri- 
vate and  Parochial  High  School  clasflflca- 
tlon.  Her  teacher  Is  Sister  Anne  Marlej) 

We  were  taught  to  honor  It;  tlmesl  have 
made  some  hate  It.  It's  considered  a  trade- 
mark of  freedom,  for  It  symbolizes  justice, 
honor,  and  equality — long  sought  and  fought 
for.  But  what  does  the  American  flag  mean 
to  me? 

It  means  a  heavy  debt.  I  owe  It  mucb.  Its 
Inspiration  to  our  country's  leaders  has  given 
me  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
IStb.  14th,  and  16th  Amendments.  It  also 
means  my  passport  to  a  decent  life,  m^  self- 
respect,  my  dignity,  my  pride.  It  has  ^ven 
m«  the  freedom  to  accept  It  or  rejec1|  It.  I 
have  accepted  It  and  It  has  treated  me|  well. 
It  la  my  freedom  to  laugh,  to  play,  to  iwork, 
to  cry,  to  be  myself. 

Although  troubled  times  may  cast  doubts 
on  my  acceptance  of  the  flag,  I  realize  that  I 
myself  have  often  been  responsible  for  those 
doubts.  What  have  I  done  to  promote  Justice, 
lessen  discrimination,  support  my  fellow 
Americans,  diminish  p>overty,  or  solv^  en- 
vironmental problems?  When  ova  cofcintry 
falls,  who  do  I  blame — the  goverimient,  the 
police,  the  politicians,  my  parents?  t  can 
only  say  "we." 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  State*"  are 
to  blame.  I  know  we've  made  many  mistakes 
In  the  past  and  there  will  be  more  l|i  the 
future.  But.  the  flag  Is  also  a  hope — a  hope 
that  we  have  the  patience  and  understatidlng 
the  perseverance  and  courage  to  nevef  give 
up  searching  for  the  truth. 

The  meaning  the  flag  has  for  me  i^lll,  I 
ezi>ect,  continue  to  emerge,  develop,  a^d  ex- 
pand as  I  become  more  directly  Involved  with 
the  world  and  the  people  around  me.  I' hope, 
however,  that  my  present  attitudes,  n^y  ac- 
ceptance of  the  flag  will  Influence  my  future 
behavior,  so  that  the  flag  will  always  remain 
an  Important  symbol  of  freedom  to  me 
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Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

i 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey]  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  tremendously  proud  of 
the  group  of  men  in  Hudson  County  who 
have  won  a  remarkable  victory  lii  the 
New  Jersey  Athletic  Association  (Jf  the 
E>eaf  State  Basketball  Champions)ilp. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tlie  team  won  its  championship  after 
a  14  to  0  winning  season  by  sweeping  the 
tournament  in  two  games.  This  was  the 
first  time  New  Jersey  had  representation 
in  the  Eastern  Tournament  in  17  years. 

Members  of  the  team  are:  Tom 
Cooney,  coach;  Barri  Snyder,  captain; 
Mike  Slomkowskl;  Desmond  Hitchman; 
Peter  Rozynski;  Ray  Sturm;  Conrad 
Fleetwood;  Mike  Drury;  Ralph  New- 
berry, and  Simon  Bacino,  manager. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  news- 
paper story  from  the  Jersey  Journal  of 
Feb.  15,  1971.  which  details  their  ac- 
complishment. The  insert  follows: 
Httdson  Dxat  Caokbs  Captxtxe  Statk  Titlk; 
Etb  East  C«own 

Hudson  County  will  carry  the  banner  of 
the  New  Jersey  Athletic  Association  of  the 
Deaf  Into  the  Eastern  A.  A.  Championship 
Tournament  later  this  season  In  Brooklyn. 
Tom  Cooney's  resourceful  Hudson-Cagers 
won  the  New  Jersey  diadem  and  the  coveted 
Jersey  Journal  Trophy  Saturday  with  a  brU- 
llant  triumph  over  the  Delaware  Valley 
quintet. 

The  score  was  98-59  and  the  Issue  never 
was  In  at  the  Martin  Luther  £Clng  School, 
Jersey  City,  as  coach  Cooney's  champions 
jumped  off  to  a  quick  14-4  lead. 

Mike  Slomkowskl  checked  In  with  26  re- 
bounds and  20  points  as  he  gunned  the 
Hudson  hoopsters'  attack.  Barrl  Snyder  rolled 
up  17  rebounds  as  he  aided  Slomkowskl  In 
keeping  the  ball  away  from  the  agile  Dela- 
ware squad. 

Ray  Sturm  and  Mike  Drtiry  bobbed  up 
with  a  dozen  assists  apiece  for  Hudson. 
Others  excelling  for  Hudson  were  Conrad 
Fleetwood,  Desmond  Hitchman,  Pete  Rozyn- 
ski and  Ralph  Newberry.  Hitchman  had  20 
points  and  Rozynski  14  while  excelling  on 
defense. 

Singularly  enough,  the  most  valuable 
player  award  went  to  John  White  of  Dela- 
ware Valley.  He  pumped  In  23  points  and 
was  a  bearcat  on  offense  and  defense  all  the 
way. 

The  tournament  All-Star  quintet  com- 
prised Slomkowskl.  Hitchman,  White,  Dom 
OarzareUl  and  Bill  Kahley  of  Delaware 
Valley. 

Pretty,  pert  Debbie  Detzel  of  Jersey  City 
was  crowned  Miss  N.J-A.AX).  at  a  victory 
party  held  In  the  winner's  clubrooms  In 
Kearny. 

Hudson  Cotinty  crashed  Into  the  finals  by 
thrashing  Oarden  State,  79-45,  In  the  semi- 
finals, while  Delaware  Valley  ousted  Phila- 
delphia. 55-53.  The  Quaker  City  boys  were 
heavy  favorites  but  went  reeling  to  defeat 
when  Harry  Warner  converted  two  free 
throws  with  16  seconds  left. 

Starring  for  Philadelphia  were  Robert 
Sheak,  Prank  Chesney  and  BUI  Huttlnger. 
White  registered  18  points  to  cop  scoring 
laurels. 

Outstanding  performers  for  Garden  State 
were  Ronnie  Pastor  and  Pete  Karamltas. 

The  scores: 


Del.  Valley 


Hudson  County 


G     P 


Warner 4  10    Snyder 11  23 

Coar 0  1    Fleetwood 4  8 

Tomasello 0  0    Rozynski 0  7 

White 10  23    Slomkowskl 9  20 

Ricci 0  0    Newberry 1  3 

Kahley 4  12    Hildmian 10  20 

Garzaralli 6  13    Sturm 4  8 

Drury 1  2 


Total. 


24    S9 


Total. 


47     98 


Delaware  Valley 13    12    15    19-59 

Hudson  County 19    28    27    24-98 
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Del.  Valley 


Philadelphia 


G     P 


Warner 4 

Goodwin 1 

White 7 

Kahley 4 

Garaarelli. 4 

Coar 1 

Wright 0 

Aselle 0 


12  Chesney.. 

4  Sheak..... 

18    Arble 

8  Stradling.. 

U  Tapley.... 

2    Kinsey 

0  Caluruso.. 

0  Huttinger. 


Total. 


21    55 


Total. 


10 
14 
I 
2 
4 
3 
2 
10 


23     S3 


Del.  Valley 13    IS    10    18-55 

Philadelphia  SAC 15    15    13    10-53 


Garden  State 


Hudson  County 


G     P 


Gervaslo 0     0    Snyder 6  13 

Karamltas 5    12    Hitchman 8  19 

Salch 3    10    Newberry 1  2 

Lewis 4     8    Fleetwood 0  1 

Munn 0     0    Slomkowskl 5  13 

Pastor 5    15    Sturm 4  t 

Rozynski 7  14 

Drury 3  9 


Total. 


17    45 


Total. 


34     79 


Garden  State 10     8    10    17-45 

Hudson  County 11    18    27    23-79 


DEBORAH  STEVENSON  WRITES  ON 
THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  young  daughter  of  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  has  written  a  short  paper  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  the  Members  of 
the  House.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  herewith  "The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — Its  Origin,  His- 
tory, and  Result,"  written  by  Miss  Debo- 
rah Stevenson  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

THB        DiCLARATlON        OT       INDEPENDENCE ITS 

OaiCIN,    HiSTORT,    AND    RESULT 

(By  Miss  Deborah  Stevenson) 
Every  man  knows  that  one  must  have  a 
firm  foundation  on  which  to  build  any 
structure.  But  even  more  Important  than  the 
foundation  Is  the  ground  on  which  one  In- 
tends to  build.  This  Is  exemplified  In  a  para- 
ble. One  man  built  his  house  on  the  sand. 
Another  man  buUt  his  house  on  a  rock.  When 
the  winds  came  and  the  water  rose,  the 
man's  house  that  was  buUt  on  the  sand  was 
blown  and  washed  away.  But  the  man's 
house  that  was  built  on  the  rock  stood  firm. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  the  foundation  from  which  our 
America  rises.  But  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Is  the  ground  on  which  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Constitution  was  laid. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  people  ring  bells 
and  j)op  firecrackers  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  a  great  nation — the  United  States  of 
America.  For  this  was  the  day  that  the  mem- 
bers from  twelve  of  the  existing  thirteen 
colonies  voted  to  accept  the  Declaration 
But  It  was  not  until  July  8,  four  days  later, 
that  the  common  people  learned  the  actual 
words.  To  these  people,  however,  these  woids 
came  as  no  surprise.  The  war  against  Eng- 
land had  already  begun.  Lexington,  Concord, 
and  Breed's  Hill  were  already  dates  m  his- 
tory. The  spirit  of  independence  had  spread 
throughout  the  land.  Many  men  were  ask- 
ing, "Is  not  America  already  Independent? 
Why  not  declare  the  fact?" 
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But  why  were  these  men  writing  declara- 
tions of  mdependence?  Why  were  these  men 
wlUlng  to  fight  a  war  with  the  recognized 
ruling  power  of  the  world?  The  answer  can 
he  found  In  the  DecUratlon  Itself.  The  doc- 
unient  begins  with  the  statement  that 
when  It  becomes  necessary  to  sever  bonds 
with  a  country  that  men  have  formerly 
cherished  as  their  fatherland,  the  severers 
liave  a  nacaral  reaponslbUlty  to  Ust  specifi- 
cally all  the  reasons  for  the  severance.  And 
that  Is  what  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
actually  is.  After  his  eloquent  introduction, 
the  famous  document  Usts  grievances  against 
Oeorge  in,  King  of  England.  Included  is 
every  wrong  that  he  has  committed  against 
the  colonies.  Our  forefathers  close  with  a 
list  of  all  the  ways  they  have  warned  the 
English  and  a  final  resolution  declaring  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  free. 

But  what  does  this  mean  for  us  today? 
Did  our  forefathers  provide  us  with  a  better 
example  of  defending  freedom  than  defying 
kings?  Many  years  ago  Shakespeare's  Mac- 
beth set  an  example  for  all  who  disliked 
their  king.  He  simply  klUed  his  king  and 
he  himseU  took  his  king's  place.  But,  alas, 
Macbeth  realized  the  danger  of  hU  exam- 
ple: If  someone  tired  of  him,  the  malcontent 
could  simply  rid  the  country  of  Macbeth  by 
killing  him,  too.  The  founding  fathers  pro- 
vided through  their  example,  enforced  by  the 
declaration,  a  superior  way  of  defending  free- 
doms. 

When  their  freedoms  were  suppressed,  they 
talked  among  themselves,  felt  public  opin- 
ion, and  finding  opinion  in  their  favor,  re- 
belied.  Now,  with  their  example  and  obeerv- 
ing  all  legal  bounds,  the  spirit  of  freedom  es- 
Ubllshed  m  1776  still  Uvea.  Women's  Ubera- 
tlon,  ecology,  the  population  explosion  are 
the  substance  for  drastic  action.  Brave  men 
of  purpose  can  make  their  wishes  known  in 
the  same  land  where  their  ancestors  pro- 
vided the  examples. 

Certainly  without  the  rock  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  foundation  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  house  of  America  would 
crumble,  as  the  man's  house  built  on  the 
sand  did,  and  America  would  long  ago  have 
blown  and  washed  away. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  $2,400  minimum  income,  a  proposi- 
tion which  the  administration  supports, 
the  ability  of  a  poor  family  to  purchase 
even  the  "economy  diet" — estimated  to 
be  $1,272  for  a  family  of  four— is  greatly 
reduced.  In  order  to  consume  this  basic 
diet  once  food  stamps  are  eliminated,  a 
family  of  four  would  have  to  spend  $106 
of  Its  allotted  $200  monthly  income  on 
food.  We  should  all  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  food  is  the  most  expendable  item  in 
the  family  budget;  It  la  purchased  with 
the  money  which  remains  after  the  rent, 
utility  bills,  and  medical  expenses  are 
paid.  As  long  as  the  proposed  minimum 
level  of  assistance  Is  less  than  Eidequate, 
the  food  stamp  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  a  family  has  the  ability  to  pur- 
chase a  basic  diet.  If  we  fail  to  Insure 
this,  we  will  not  only  perpetuate  poverty, 
but  hunger  and  malnutrition  as  well. 

The  editorial  I  place  into  the  Record 
at  this  time,  "Whatever  Became  of  the 
Himger  War?"  by  Nick  Kotz,  raises  some 
fundamental  questions  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  family  tissistance  plan's 
proposed  minimum  income.  I  hope  that 
we  will  all  carefully  consider  these  ques- 
tions as  time  nears  for  Congress  to  act 
on  the  family  assistance  plan. 

The  editorial  follows : 
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CONTINUING  THE  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM:  WE  CANNOT  LET  THE 
BEST  BE  THE  ENEMY  OF  THE 
GOOD 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or  WAEHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7,  1971 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  becom- 
ing apparent  that  the  administration's 
war  on  himger  is  really  a  retreat  from 
the  President's  May  1969  pledge  "to  end 
hunger  in  America  Itself  for  all  time." 

In  the  22  months  since  that  pledge,  the 
progress  made  is  being  overshadowed  by 
the  administration's  steps  bsujkward: 
The  elimination  of  the  emergency  food 
and  medical  services  program  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity;  its  oppo- 
sition to  efforts  to  increase  the  food- 
stamp  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  even  though  the  proposed  appro- 
priation level  was  InsufBclent;  and  its 
support  for  the  restrictive  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  food-stamp  bill  over  the 
widely  bipartisan  and  more  generous 
substitute  when  the  food  stamp  program 
came  up  for  extension  last  December. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  administra- 
tion is  about  to  take  another  long  step 
backward.  If  food  stamps  sue  eliminated 
In  the  family  assistance  plan  in  favor  of 


WHATEVEa  Became  or  the  Hunoeb  Wab? 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 
When  he  pledged  in  1969  "to  put  an  end 
to  hunger  in  America  Itself  for  aU  time," 
President  Nixon  stressed  "I  not  only  accept 
the  responsibility — I  claim  the  responsibU- 
ity."  Twenty-two  months  later,  questions 
arise  whether  the  President  remains  fully 
committed  to  his  pledge  and  whether  he  has 
abdicated  the  responsiblUty  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  President  and  Congress  can  share 
credit  for  responsible  reforms  in  the  food 
stamp  and  school  lunch  programs,  which  are 
easing  the  plight  of  at  least  some  of  the  25 
million  Americans  who  simply  do  not  have 
enough  Income  to  purchase  a  minimally  ade- 
quate diet. 

But  at  the  moment  when  a  major  break- 
through seems  possible  in  eliminating  the 
shame,  pain  and  devastation  of  American 
hunger,  the  Nixon  administration  and  key 
members  of  Oongrees  have  suddenly 
marched  off  in  a  new  direction. 

The  administration  and  Rep.  Wilbur  MUls 
(D-Ark.),  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conunittee,  have  agreed  on  a  tenta- 
tive welfare  plan  that  would  both  elimi- 
nate food  stamps  and  endanger  even  the 
present  inadequate  welfare  benefite  to  the 
poor  In  45  states.  The  relief  recently  granted 
the  hungry  poor  could  be  swept  right  back 
off  their  plates. 

The  foundation  of  President  Nixon's  May, 
1969  commitment  to  end  hunger  was  a  gen- 
erouLs  food  stamp  program.  In  his  message  to 
Congress,  the  President  stressed  that  the 
poorest  should  get  free  food  stampe  and  that 
no  poor  family  should  spend  more  than  30 
per  cent  of  Its  income  for  food  stamp  aid. 
These  were  Important,  if  little  understoood 
principles. 

These  presidential  food  aid  prlnciplea  rec- 
ognized that  food  IS  the  Item  most  often 
slighted  In  a  poor  num's  tenuous  budget. 

Take  a  family  of  four  living  on  >200 
monthly  ($2,400  annual)  Income.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  says  a  four-person  fam- 
Uy  must  spend  HOe  monthly  ($1,272  an- 
nually) to  pxirchase  an  "econcKny  diet"  and 
$134  monthly  ($1,608  annuaUy)  to  buy  a 
"low-cost  diet."  The  monthly  demands  of  the 
landlord  alone  means  that  such  a  family  can- 
not regularly,  if  ever,  make  the  financial 
commitment  to  adequate  nutrition.  BiUllona 


with  leas  Income  have  far  greater  food  prob- 
lems. 

That's  where  the  food  stamp  program  came 
In.  The  family  spent  $60  monthly  out  of  its 
$200  total  income  to  receive  $106  In  stampe, 
used  at  groceries  to  buy  food.  The  $562  In 
food  stamp  tMnuaee  raised  the  famUy'a  total 
inocxne  from  $2,400  to  $2,952. 

This  Is  a  complicated  "second  money"  sys- 
tem. It  demeans  the  poor.  It  reqxilres  them 
to  allocate  a  fixed  percentage  of  their  income 
for  food.  It  does  not  help  the  poor  meet  their 
many  other  needs  for  which  they  don't  have 
money.  Adequate  cash  Income  obviously  is 
preferable.  But  It  does  get  food  on  the  plate 
and  10  million  people  have  flooded  Into  the 
program.  The  number  wUl  eooo  rise  to  16 
milUon. 

The  original  Nixon  administration  FamUy 
Assistance  Plan  called  for  families  to  retain 
their  food  stamp  benefits. 

And  significantly,  the  President  told  Oon- 
grees, "In  no  case  would  anyone's  present 
level  o«  benefits  be  lowered."  States  were  re- 
quired to  maintain  welfare  benefits  that  were 
above  the  President's  $1,600  federal  payment 
for  a  famUy  of  four. 

But  for  the  moment  at  least,  ofllcials  of 
the  administration  and  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  have  renounced  both 
food  stamp  aid  and  the  principle  that  no 
one  would  lose  benefits. 

Take  the  family  of  four  with  $2,400  wel- 
fare inwwne.  This  family  would  still  get  a 
minimum  of  $2,400  With  the  federal  govern- 
ment now  paying  the  entire  amount.  It 
wotUd  lose  Its  $652  in  food  stamp  bonuses. 
The  family's  effective  income  would  decrease 
unless  the  sUte  voluntarily  maintained  its 
former  contribution  to  welfare  and  made 
up  for  the  food  stamp  loss.  States  have  never 
paid  for  any  part  (rf  the  food  stamp  program 
and  are  not  lUtely  to  start  doing  so  now. 
States  would  not  be  required  to  spend  a 
dime.  Many  sUte  officials  would  be  pressed 
to  use  all  their  welfare  savings  for  state  tax 
relief.  ^  , 

The  poor  In  only  five  Southern  states 
would  be  guaranteed  an  Increase  In  benefits. 
The  hungry  poor  oould  be  right  back  where 
they  started.  To  avoid  this  posslblUty.  the 
President  pledged  originally  that  food 
stamps  would  be  retained  untU  a  cash  income 
program  was  truly  adequate. 

Hopefully,  the  administration  will  remem- 
ber its  own  food  program  history  lessons  bet- 
ter than  Vice  President  Agnew  did  last  week 
m  criticizing  CBS's  1968  documentary  "Hun- 
ger in  America."  This  is  the  same  program 
President  Nixon  praised  on  Feb.  3,  1969,  for 
arousing  the  nation's  conscience  to  the  hor- 
rors of  hunger  in  our  affluent  midst. 

Following  the  Vice  Presidents  revlslonUt 
view  of  history,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity no  longer  lends  the  CBS  film  on 
grounds  that  It  Is  "one  sided."  It  showed  the 
side  of  emaciated,  hungry  children.  What  Is 
the  other  side? 

Congress  aixd  the  President  may  teU  us  as 
they  decide  what  constitutes  "welfare  re- 
form." 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  15.  1971 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?  '  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally  practicing   spiritual    and   mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


April  19,  1971 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monrfa^,  April  19,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latfch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  honest  man  comes  to  the  light  so 
that  it  vfiay  he  clearly  seen  that  God  ia  in 
all  he  does. — John  3:  21  (NEB). 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  lift  our  hearts 
unto  Thee  in  this  hallowed  moment  and 
bow  our  heads  at  the  altar  of  prajfer, 
thanking  Thee  for  the  days  of  reneiKral 
which  have  been  ours  and  praying  for 
wisdom  and  strength  as  we  face  ihe 
trying  tasks  of  this  troubled  time.  Em- 
power us  with  Thy  spirit  that  we  njay 
rise  above  pettiness  and  prejudice  sind 
learn  to  work  together  with  a  glad  good 
will  for  the  welfare  of  our  country  and 
the  well-being  of  mankind. 

Guide  with  Thy  truth  and  suppprt 
with  Thy  love  those  who  lead  our  Na- 
tion in  this  forum  of  freedom — ^ur 
Speaker,  our  Representatives,  he  ^ho 
assumes  ofHce  representing  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  all  who  labor  wjth 
them  under  the  glowing  dome  of  this 
glorious  Capitol,  that  Thy  kingdom ,  of 
Justice  and  freedom  and  good  will  may 
go  forward  until  the  earth  become^  a 
planet  where  men  live  together  in  t^ue 
brotherhood  and  enduring  peace: 
the  glory  of  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


To 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  Ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  pis 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stai^ds 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDE 

A  message  In  writing  from  the 
ident  of  the  United  States  was  commuhl- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
his  secretaries. 


of 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  lilr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Housel  Is 
requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  15.  Ooncxirrent  resolution  per- 
taining to  the  printing  of  additional  cople«  of 
part  I  of  the  hearings  before  the  Sub<x)m- 
mlttee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedure^  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and 

8.  Oon.  Res.  18.  Concurrent  resolution  Au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copied  of 
Senate  Report  91-1648,  entitled  "Economics 
of  Aging:  Toward  a  Full  Share  In  Abtin- 
dance." 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTEIOY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  administer  the  oath  of  ofBce  to  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY  appeared  at  the  p&r 
of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  oflCJce. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  In  order  on 
Thursday  of  this  week  to  consider  a  joint 
resolution  making  certain  urgent  sup* 
plementary  appropriations  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  tell  the  House  what  sub- 
jects are  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  in 
this  expedition  of  certain  supplemental 
appropriation  funds? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  very  appropriate  inquiry. 

The  President  has  sent  to  Congress  re- 
quests for  numerous  supplementary  ap- 
propriations for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1971  which  ends  on  June  30  next.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  over  a 
period  of  some  weeks  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  them.  We  hope  to  report  a  gen- 
eral supplemental  bill  early  next  month, 
but  we  carmot  be  certain  just  how  quickly 
Congress  wUl  take  final  action  on  it.  In 
the  meantime,  there  are  a  handful  of 
pressing  items  which  must  be  accom- 
modated in  the  very  near  future. 

There  are  requests  before  us  for  $16.3 
million  for  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  which  goes  into  effect  on  the 
28th  of  this  month  as  a  result  of  legisla- 
tion passed  by  Congress  late  last  year.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  administration  to  get 
this  program  underway.  There  is  also 
considerable  interest  tn  the  Congress  to 
move  ahead.  The  request  has  been  before 
us  for  some  time  and  we  feel  it  should 
be  acted  upon  soon.  That  is  one  of  the 
items. 

A  second  item  is  the  result  of  various 
laws  enacted  by  the  last  Congress  and 
imanticlpated  caseloads.  There  are  two 
requests  for  a  total  of  $736  miUion  for 
Veterans'  Administration  mandatory- 
type  benefits — $434  million  for  com- 
pensation and  pensions  and  $302  milUon 
for  readjustment  benefits. 

May  I  add  that  the  first  request  would 
provide  $4,140,000  for  increased  subsist- 
ence allowances  for  vocational  rehabil- 
itation trainees,  as  provided  by  Public 
Law  91-219;  $3,612,000  for  increased 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
rates,  as  provided  by  Public  Law  91-262; 
$222,212,000  for  increased  compensation 
rates,  as  provided  by  Public  Law  91-376; 
$115,000,000  for  increased  pension  rates, 
as  provided  by  Public  Law  91-588;  and 
$88,815,000  Is  for  unanticipated  increases 
in  the  number  of  disabled  veterans  apply- 
ing for  benefits  and  In  the  average 
amoimt  of  payment.  The  second  veterans 
reauest,  for  $302  million,  breaks  down 
as  follows:  $10,500,000  for  liberalized 
educational    assistance   to    servicemen. 


veterans,  and  certain  dependents,  as  pro- 
vided by  PubUc  Law  91-584;  $8,700,000 
for  increased  automobile  allowances  for 
disabled  veterans,  as  provided  by  Public 
Law  91-666;  and  $283,000,000  for  un- 
anticipated increases  in  the  rate  and  unit 
costs  of  participation  in  training  pro- 
grams by  veterans'  dependents. 

We  understand  that  bcOances  in  the 
existing  appropriations  coiUd  be  ex- 
hausted before  acticMi  on  the  general 
supplemental  bill  Is  finalized. 

Then,  as  a  result  of  the  fairly  recent 
earthquake  in  California  and  storms  and 
disasters  In  the  Middle  West  and  Gulf 
States,  there  is  a  request  before  us  for 
$290  million  for  disaster  relief  and  loan 
programs.  There  is  urgency  attached  to 
them  since  they  relate  to  assistance  as 
a  result  of  natursd  disasters. 

It  is  therefore  proposed,  I  would  say 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa,  that  we  lift  these 
three  items  out  of  the  regular  supple- 
mental and  give  them  early  attention. 
Of  course,  the  special  resolution  to  be 
presented  will  be  subject  to  amendment, 
but  we  have  been  urged  over  a  period  of 
quite  some  time  to  act  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  we  felt  that  we  should  yield 
to  these  urgent  requests  ahead  of  the 
regular  supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  there  are  three  items  or  there  may 
be  more  than  three,  perhaps  six  or  seven 
items? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  are  seven  appro- 
priations, but  there  are  three  areas  of 
appropriation  involved,  and  I  have  men- 
tioned those  three. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  they  are  all  of  an 
emergency  nature? 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
further  that  the  material  in  respect  to 
these  bills  will  be  available  before 
Thursday? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  material  is  available 
today.  The  hearings  are  now  available 
and,  of  course,  the  budget  requests  from 
the  President  have  been  available  for 
some  time.  The  joint  resolution  and  re- 
port will  be  available  just  as  soon  as  the 
committee  acts,  which  will  be  on  Thurs- 
day. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  fully  concurs 
in  this  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
legislation  may  be  called  up  on  Thurs- 
day or  prior  to  that  date? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  the  request 
which  is  being  made,  for  Thursday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gaitleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  in  view  of  the 
announced  program  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  this  week,  includ- 
ing the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act, 
Pan  American  Day,  the  supplemental 
maritime  authorization,  and  all  of  the 
six  bills  that  are  scheduled  for  Thursday 
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and  the  balance  of  the  week,  I  presume 
that  the  gentleman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  csa.  Appro- 
priations, is  by  this  unanimous-consent 
request  serving  notice  that  on  Tliursday 
or  thereafter  we  will  take  up  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  If  he  or  the  leader- 
ship knows  whether  or  not  it  is  planned 
to  continue  the  program  as  annoimced  or 
whether  we  are  planning  to  work  through 
Friday  and  Saturday  in  order  to  accom- 
pUsh  this  added  new  program. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  that  It  Is  the 
hope  that  this  urgent  supplemental  mat- 
ter can  be  handled  rather  expeditiously 
In  the  House.  I  would  say  further  that  the 
matter  of  making  a  request  today  in 
order  to  expedite  it  this  week  comes  at  a 
time  when  it  was  not  possible  fully  to 
clear  the  matter  with  all  elements  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side.  But  I  would  think 
there  is  no  problem  Involved. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  House  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  We  see  no  problem  about 
scheduling  the  emergency  legislation 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
We  do  not  expect  it  to  take  but  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  We  think  it  is  prop- 
er that  it  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  no  one  has 
said  that  it  is  not  Important  that  it  be 
considered.  In  fact,  to  the  contrary,  I 
think  the  distinguished  clmLrman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  made 
a  good  case  for  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

My  question  is  simply  what  we  plan 
to  do  with  respect  to  the  5 -day  week 
this  week.  Do  we  plan  to  go  Into  the  5- 
day  week  and  do  we  plan  to  complete  this 
business  on  Thursday,  or  are  we  going 
to  work  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  as  so 
often  recommended? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield  further,  it  Is  the  inten- 
tion to  keep  the  schedule  as  set  forth  on 
the  Whip  Notice  for  this  week.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  we  wilj  require  either  a 
Friday  or  a  Saturday  session.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership,  beginning 
in  Jime,  to  have  sessions  on  Friday  and 
possibly  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
that  forthright  answer. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  other  body 
has  manifested  an  interest  in  the  ur- 
gent supplemental  and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  we  want  to  move  on  It  in 
order  to  permit  the  other  body  to  also 
take  timely  action  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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REFERRAL  OF  EXECUTIVE  COM- 
MUNICATION NO.  528 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Executive  com- 
munication No.  528,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
CXVII 669 — Part  8 


Affairs  on  April  5,  1971,  be  reref erred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
WALTER  FAUNTROY,  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FROM  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  RYAN  Eisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  swear- 
ing in  today  of  Congressman  Walter 
Fauntroy  is  a  historic  occasion  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

For  the  first  time  in  almost  100  years 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  an  elected 
Representative  in  Congress.  This  is  a 
major  step  toward  removing  the  blot  of 
disenfranchisement  which  alSlcts  more 
than  700,000  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Congressman  Fauntroy  will  have  a 
vote  in  the  committees  to  which  he  is 
assigned,  and  it  Is  expected  that  he  wUI 
have  a  very  crucial  vote  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  let 
us  hope  the  time  wUl  come  soon  when 
he  £uid  other  Representatives  of  the  Dis- 
trict will  be  able  to  cast  votes  on  legisla- 
tion that  is  before  the  House  as  well  as 
the  Senate.  Only  then  will  the  citizens  of 
the  District  have  full  enfranchisement 
as  far  as  Congress  is  concerned. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing as  our  new  colleague  a  person  with 
a  lifelong  commitment  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic Justice  and  full  equality  for  all 
our  citizens.  He  exemplifies  the  commit- 
ted, dedicated.  Informed  legislator  which 
the  Congress  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia need. 

I  know  that  Congressman  Faitntroy 
will  serve  ably  and  well,  giving  voice  to 
to  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  of  all  Americans. 
We  are  Indeed  fortimate  to  be  able  to 
welcome  Congressman  Walter  Faun- 
troy, to  the  House  of  Representatives. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  NEW 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  today  Is  cm 
Important  landmark  in  restoring  democ- 
racy to  the  800,000  inhabitants  who  re- 
side in  the  Capital  of  oiu-  democracy.  The 
addition  of  Walter  Fauntroy  as  a  Dele- 
gate to  the  Congress  will  give  the  resi- 
dents of  Washington,  D.C.,  a  voice  in  the 
place  where  their  destiny  Is  determined. 
These  residents  and  all  of  us  who  ex- 
press concern  about  our  democracy  are 
fortunate  that  the  voice  of  Walter 
Fauntroy  Is  loud,  clear,  and  deeply 
committed  to  making  our  Union  more 
perfect  and  our  democracy  more  repre- 
sentative. As  one  who  serves  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  I  can  only 
add  that  his  colleagues  on  that  committee 


await  his  participation  eagerly.  We  need 
the  credentials  of  a  Member  who  has 
passed  muster  with  the  people  whose  lives 
we  affect  so  specifically  and  parochially 
with  the  decisions  we  make. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  NEW 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  LINK  asked  and  was  given  ijer- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  in  welcom- 
ing to  the  House  our  newest  Member, 
the  Reverend  Walter  E.  Fauntroy. 

The  gentleman  from  the  District  of 
Colimibia  comes  to  the  Congress  with  an 
impressive  backgroimd  that  qualifies  him 
well  for  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
o£Bce  he  assumes  today. 

The  election  of  a  delegate  by  and  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  further  im- 
portant step  toward  the  goal  of  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


NO  ONE  IS  FOR  WAR 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  In  this  country,  even 
the  bravest  of  our  citizens,  who  favors 
war.  I  hear  some  Senators  and  Congress- 
men say,  "I  am  against  the  war."  Well, 
we  are  all  against  war.  But  these  Mem- 
bers, many  of  whom  have  become  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency — armchair  gen- 
erals, who  sit  in  this  and  the  other 
body — have  about  as  much  capacity  in 
my  Judgment  to  run  the  war  and  the 
coimtry  as  some  of  those  who  constantly 
criticize  everything  that  is  done  in  this 
Nation. 

This  is  not  a  bad  coimtry.  This  country 
is  made  up  primarily  of  good  people. 
While  I  respect  the  service  rendered  this 
Nation  in  the  Vietnam  war  by  those  who 
are  now  demonstrating  in  front  of  the 
Capitol,  I  do  not  respect  the  msmner  in 
which  they  are  registering  their  com- 
plaint against  the  war.  They  are  not  Im- 
pressing anyone  but  themselves.  And  they 
are  not  helping  anyone  but  the  enemy. 

This  kind  of  conduct  is  not  going  to  get 
us  out  of  the  war,  neither  is  the  conduct 
of  the  current  armchair  generals  and 
candidates  for  President.  Hanoi  hears 
with  glee  every  criticism  they  make  of  the 
President's  direction  of  the  war.  Neither 
I  nor  the  Nation  Is  impressed  with  these 
"instant"  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 
This  is  the  earliest  a  presidential  cam- 
paign has  ever  been  Inaugurated.  Those 
who  think  they  are  running  for  President 
are  dividing  this  Nation  over  the  war 
when  we  all  should  be  pulling  together.  I 
think  by  the  time  the  conventions  meet 
next  year  those  who  are  now  rtmning  for 
President  will  be  long  forgotten. 

The  plan  of  oiu-  President  to  get  us  out 
of  Vietnam  Is  working.  In  spite  of  the 
armchair  generals  and  obstructionists 
here  In  the  Congress,  we  will  soon  be  out, 
with  honor.  We  could  be  out  much  sooner 
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If  these  obstructionists  who  think  thejy 
are  running  for  President  would  invoke  a 
xnoratorluin  on  their  mouthing  criticism*. 
Let  us  all  try  pulling  together  behind 
the  President  for  a  while.  Just  let  us  tr^. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  BOB 
CHIPERFIELD 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  glveii 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  h^s 
remarks.^ 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  i)s 
who  were  here  in  the  years  following 
World  War  n,  which  were  the  years  0f 
the  Greek-Turkish  aid  program,  the 
Tnmian  doctrine,  the  Marshall  plan,  Uje 
beginning  of  the  military  assistance 
program  were  saddened  to  hear  of  the 
passing  of  Bob  Chiperfleld  on  April  y, 
during  the  Easter  recess.  j 

Bob  Chiperfleld  served  on  the  Con^- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  from  1939  untill 
he  retired  from  Congress  in  1962,  said 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  during 
the  83d  Congress.  1953-54.  He  was  tlje 
last  Republican  chairman  of  the  con|- 
mittee.  j 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  yi 
serve  with  Bob  Chiperfleld  on  the  Cotil- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  recognized  his 
qualities  as  a  patriot  and  a  statesma|i. 
During  the  critical  years  after  World 
War  n,  he  recognized  the  dangers  thit 
our  country  faced  and  gave  his  whole- 
hearted support  to  our  Presidents,  botii 
Democrat  and  Republican,  in  their  ef- 
forts to  meet  this  danger.  j 

I  can  remember  his  saying  one  di|y 
during  a  meeting  of  the  committee  that 
it  was  easier  to  oppose  foreign  aid  tham 
to  support  it  and  that  his  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee did  not  win  him  any  votes. 

He  recognized,  however,  that  he  was 
in  a  better  position  to  know  the  facts 
and  to  understand  the  Issues  than  othet? 
were,  and  that  he  had  an  obligation  io 
do  what  was  in  the  best  interest  of  o<|r 
country. 

Bob  Chiperfleld  came  from  a  distill - 
guided  family.  His  father  served  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives before  him  and  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction during  the  First  World  War  and 
as  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  State  pf 
Illinois. 

Thoee  of  us  who  knew  Bob  Chiper- 
fleld thought  of  him  primarily  as  a  kind 
and  gentle  person.  He  was  always  con- 
siderate of  the  rights  and  the  feelln(;s 
of  others.  He  was  not  one  who  strug- 
gled for  headlines.  He  never  tried  to  ad- 
vance his  own  Interests  at  the  expense 
of  others. 

In  addition  to  his  service  as  chair- 
man, he  was  the  ranking  minority  meifi- 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs during  most  of  the  decade  of  the 
1950's  and  my  relations  with  him  both 
ofiDcially  and  personally  were  most  sat- 
isfactory. I  always  had  the  feeling  that 
he  wanted  to  do  what  was  right  and  that 
his  word  was  his  bond. 

I  was  sorry  when  he  decided  not  to 
run  for  reelection  in  1962.  The  commit- 
tee, the  Congress  and  the  country  s\|f- 
fered  a  loss  when  he  left  public  service. 

All  of  us  who  knew  him  regret  his 
passing  and  extend  our  sympathy  to  hia 


wife  and  his  son  and  daughter.  They 
can  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  he 
rendered  distinguished  service  to  his 
country  and  that  he  occupied  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  who  knew  him. 


RIO  GRANDE  CITY.  TEX..  HIGH 
SCHOOL  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remtu'ks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  very  much  appreciate  your  In- 
dulgence and  that  of  my  colleagues  in 
sharing  for  a  few  moments  with  you  a 
recent  experience  of  a  group  of  young- 
sters from  my  district. 

I  speak  of  the  Student  Council  of  Rio 
Grande  City  High  School,  Starr  County, 
Tex.  This  great  group  of  tjTJically 
American  youngsters  made  a  short  visit 
to  Washington  this  past  weekend.  Now 
I  know  there  is  very  little  unusual  about 
this.  Many  school  groups  come  to  Wash- 
ington during  the  course  of  a  year.  Let 
me,  therefore,  respectfully  give  you  a  few 
of  the  reasons  why  this  was  an  unusual 
trip.  This  is  not  a  very  prosperous  area; 
few  of  the  youngsters  are  from  families 
which  are  well-to-do;  but  this  is  part  of 
the  imusual  aspect  of  the  trip.  All  of  the 
youngsters  worked  to  secure  all  of  the 
funds  for  the  trip,  and  let  me  tell  you. 
they  did  not  leave  a  stone  imtumed  in 
getting  the  money. 

These  boys  and  girls  worked  In  the 
stores  and  shops  in  the  area  after  school 
and  over  the  weekends;  they  cleaned 
yards;  they  washed  cars;  they  cleaned 
houses,  washed  and  ironed  clothes;  they 
even  made  and  sold  tamales.  It  was  pri- 
vate initiative  and  free  enterprise  at  Its 
best. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
yoimgsters  had  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  their  families,  the  school  officials 
and  teachers,  the  civic  leaders  and  mer- 
chants of  the  community. 

Here  they  had.  I  am  sure,  a  great  time. 
Everyone  was  most  kind  and  generous  to 
them  and  I  personally  offer  my  apprecia- 
tion to  all  who  helped  make  this  a 
memorable  trip  for  them,  from  a  very 
kind  bus  driver  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Everyone  was  impressed  with  their  de- 
meanor, their  politeness,  the  tsrpically 
south  Texas  respect  for  their  elders,  for 
law  and  order,  and  the  very  special  love 
for  their  coimtry.  They  in  turn  caught 
their  enthusiasm. 

I  would  very  respectfully  offer  my  most 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  granting  these 
yoimgsters  a  very  generous  part  of  his  so 
busy  schedule. 

In  addition  to  visiting  the  President  in 
the  rose  garden  with  these  youngsters 
and  taking  the  very  special  tour  of  the 
White  House.  I  was  privileged  to  have 
them  visit  my  office  and  to  tour  the  Capi- 
tol with  them.  They  also  toured  the  FBI. 
visited  some  of  the  more  famous  monu- 
ments of  the  city,  were  Interviewed  on 
television,  took  the  boat  ride  to  Moimt 
Vernon  and  went  to  the  circus.  On  Sun- 
day each  attended  his  own  choice  of  a 
place  of  worship,  and  Sunday  afternoon 


I  saw  them  off  at  Dulles  Airport  for  their 
trek  back  to  south  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  we 
were  all  very  happy  with  the  visit  of 
these  great  young  Americans.  I  know 
their  families  tmd  aU  who  participated 
in  this  endeavor  are  proud  of  them.  Let 
me  assure  you  that  I  personally  was 
very  proud  of  them;  Indeed,  all  of 
Texas  is  proud  to  have  this  type  of 
ambassadors. 


THE    AMERICAN    RED    CROSS— AN 
OUTSTANDING  JOB  IN  MISSISSIPPI 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  American  Red  Cross 
for  the  excellent  job  they  did  following 
the  killer  tornados  that  struck  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  on  February  21.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  Red 
(?ross  provides  food  and  clothing  for  dis- 
aster victims.  But  in  the  case  of  the  tor- 
nado victims  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the 
Red  CTross  really  went  beyond  the  call  of 
duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Red  Ooss  provided 
money  for  many  of  the  tornado  victims 
even  to  replacing  their  eyeglasses  and 
false  teeth.  In  thoee  cases  where  the 
victims  did  not  have  the  necesary  funds 
to  pay  for  the  utility  connectioDS  for 
their  temporary  housing,  this  was  also 
provided. 

I  for  one  am  proud  of  the  American 
Red  C^068  and  thank  them  for  the  out- 
standing Job  they  did  in  my  home  State. 


PROOF    ASKED    FOR    FBI    TAPPING 
TELEPHONES 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago.  on  April  5.  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  BoGGS).  made  the  announce- 
ment on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  that 
the  telephones  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  been  tapped  by  the  FBI. 
In  talking  with  reporters  after  this 
announcement,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  indicated  that  he 
would  furnish  proof  positive  that  his  own 
office  telephone  had  been  tapped.  As  of 
today,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
gentleman  has  failed  to  point  out  this 
proof  positive  that  he  referred  to. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  ma- 
jority leader's  statement,  I  believe  that 
it  is  both  imperative  and  pressing  that 
the  gentleman  furnish  this  proof  posi- 
tive for  the  edification  of  all  Members. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  gentle- 
man fiUTilsh  this  proof  here  in  this 
Chamber  as  permanent  record,  now  or 
as  soon  as  possible  hereafter. 


COMMUNICATION    FROM    THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
BoGGS)  laid  before  the  House  the  foUow- 
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log  communication  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Apml  14, 1871. 
Tlie  Honorable  the  Stkakxk, 
UJ.  Bouse  of  Representatives. 

I^AS  Mb.  Spkakxb:  I  have  the  honor  to 
ti^nsmlt  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
^nMB  Boiise,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Ofllce 
tt  11:46  »Jn.  on  Wednesday,  April  14,  1971, 
g»ld  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent transmitting  the  annual  report  lor 
flacal  year  1970  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  (Council  on  the 

Arts.  ^    , 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  jEwifiifas,  Clerk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.   Rathond  Colixt. 


Annual  Report  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  April  14. 1971. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1970  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOW- 
MENT FOR  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
ARTS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  recent  years,  the  arts  have  come  to 
play  an  increasingly  Important  role  in 
American  life — and  not  as  the  exclusive 
province  of  a  few  great  art  centers,  but 
In  the  daily  lives  of  thousands  of  com- 
munities, both  large  and  small,  through- 
out the  country. 

This  heightened  appreciation  of  the 
arts  and  of  America's  artists  has  been 
an  Immensely  enriching  experience  for 
us  all,  both  individually  and  as  a  Na- 
tion. For  the  arts  are  more  than  a  form 
of  entertainment,  or  a  way  of  filling  up 
leisure  hours.  They  provide  an  Indispen- 
sable means  through  which  the  Imagina- 
tion can  be  freed,  and  through  which  we 
can  gain  new  perceptions  and  height- 
ened understanding.  They  contribute 
beauty  and  grace  to  our  lives.  They  in- 
spire us  to  see  things  in  new  ways.  They 
help  us  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
infinite  wonder  of  man  and  his  world. 

The  extent  to  which  America's  artistic 
heritage  is  being  enriched  and  extended 
should  be  a  source  of  great  pride  to  this 
Nation  and  its  people.  And  the  extent 
to  which  Its  enjoyment  is  becoming  more 
broadly  available  should  be  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  poets. 
painters  and  sculptors  are  now  at  work 
In  our  schools ;  symphony  orchestras  are 
reaching  new  and  larger  audiences;  tour- 
ing companies  are  bringing  theatre, 
opera,  and  dance  to  commimitles  which, 
until  now.  have  not  experienced  these  art 
forms  at  first  hand.  AU  this  is  being  ac- 
complished through  programs  fimded  by 
the  Congress,  and  carried  out  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  fifty-five  councils  that  are  now  at 
work  In  every  State  and  Territorial  Ju- 
risdiction. 

I  therefore  take  particular  pleasure  in 
transmitting  to  the  Congress  the  Fifth 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

April  14.  1971. 
The  Honorable  the  Spkakxb. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dkae  Ma.  Spkakeb:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  hereiwlth  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House.  r«celved  In  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  11:45  a.m.  on  Wednesday.  AprU  14. 
1971  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  transmitting  the  Annual  Il«port 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  for  calendar  year  1970. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  JsNKtNos,  Clerk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Ratmokd  Coixbt. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, NATIONAL  CREDIT 
UNION  ADMINISTRATION  FOR 
CALENDAR  YEAR  1970— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  in  Banking 
and  Currency : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Title  I,  Section 
3(e)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  as 
amended.  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Admlnistraftor, 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
for  calendar  year  1970. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  April  14. 1971. 


COMMUNICAITON  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF   THE   HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

April  16,  1971. 
The  Honorable  the  SPEAitnt, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

DMAS  Mr.  Spsakkr:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Of- 
fice at  12:30  pjn.  on  Thursday.  AprU  16.  1971. 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent transmitting  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the 
World  Weather  Program. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jcnkinob,  Clerk, 
U.S.  Houae  of  Representatix>ea. 
By  W.    Ratmond    Collet, 


dent  of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Through  the  World  Weather  Program, 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  combining 
their  efforts  to  gain  new  knowledge  of 
the  global  atmosphere,  provide  better 
weather  forecasts  and  warnings  to  all 
countries,  and  assess  the  damage  man 
has  Inflicted  upon  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  pro- 
gram   is    making    significant    progress 
which  will  enhance  the  comfort,  health, 
safety  and  economic  well-being  of  men 
everjrwhcre: 
— Satellite  technology  is  being  used 
with     increasing     effectiveness     to 
gather  global  information  for  earlier, 
more  tuxurate  predictions  and  warn- 
ings of  hazardous  weather. 
— ^New  stations  are  being  established 
for  long-term  measurement  of  at- 
mospheric change. 
— Computers  have  been  programmed 
to  determine  the  effect  of  pollution 
upon  the  atmosphere. 
— A  major  international  experiment  In 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  being  prepared 
under  the  Global  Atmospheric  Re- 
search  Program.   During   the   past 
year   many   nations,  including  the 
United  States,  have  indicated  their 
support  of  this  tropical  experiment 
and  have  made  tentative  commit- 
ments   to    provide    ships,    aircraft, 
satellites,  and  other  observing  facili- 
ties. Linked  with  an  increased  com- 
puter capability  to  assess  &nA  inte- 
grate results,  this  experiment  should 
be  an  Important  step  toward  attain- 
ing a   true   imderstanding   of   the 
global  atmosphere. 
The  scientific  imderstandlng  which  will 
be  developed  by  the  World  Weather  Pro- 
gram is  critical  to  the  solution  of  en- 
vironmoital  problems  which  are  of  Im- 
mense concern  to  all  nations. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  67  of 
the  90th  Congress  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  vigorous  UB.  participation  in 
the  World  Weather  Program.  In  accord- 
ance with  that  resolution.  I  am  transmit- 
ting this  annual  report,  describing  the 
most  significant  activities  of  the  program 
and  the  planned  participation  of  Federal 
agencies  in  the  program  for  the  oomlng 
fiscal  year. 

RXCHAED  NtXON. 

The  White  House,  AprU  15. 1971. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  WORLD 
WEATHER  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEIAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presl- 


BUDGET  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
BEGINNING  JULY  1,  1971— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  92-15,  PART  H) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 
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April  19,  1971 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congrest  the 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbin  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971. 

This  budget  presents  the  District! gov- 
ernment's plans  and  programs  to  h^eet 
the  highest  priority  needs  of  thejcity. 
Consistent  with  the  objectives  of!  the 
Reorganization  Plan  #3  of  1967,1  this 
budget  is  the  product  of  full,  Intefisive 
deliberations  by  both  the  Mayor  sm^  the 
City  Coimcil. 

My  review  of  the  proposed  fiscal  ^yesu* 
1972  District  budget  approved  by|  the 
District  of  Columbia  Cotincil  indicates 
that  its  appropriation  requests  do  not 
provide  for  the  full  year  costs  of  'pro- 
grams which  have  been  approved  bV  the 
Council  for  partial  year  funding  in  fis- 
cal year  1971.  These  costs  were  included 
in  the  Mayor's  budget  proposals  submit- 
ted to  the  City  Council,  but  were  elimi- 
nated during  Council  review. 

Under  the  District  budget  appiioved 
by  the  Coimcil,  such  important  ;pro- 
grams  as  implementation  of  the  !  new 
court  reform  legislation  and  expansion 
of  the  Washington  Technical  Institute 
and  Federal  City  College  are  not  funded 
after  June  30.  1971.  Furthermore*  the 
budget  requests  do  not  provide  tot  the 
fiscal  year  1972  costs  of  the  pay  daises 
granted  during  fiscal  year  1971  j  and 
which  are  currently  in  effect.  i 

In  view  of  these  omissions,  the! Dis- 
trict budget  approved  by  the  City  doun- 
cU  does  not  present  to  the  Congr^  a 
complete  statement  of  the  budget  re- 
quirements of  the  District  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  I  have  therefore  modified  the  fiscal 
year  1972  District  budget  request  tt>  in- 
clude the  full  year  costs — totalling  ap- 
proximately $31  million — of  progtTims 
and  pay  raises  which  have  been  ot  will 
be  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1971  by  sup- 
plemental appropriation  requests.  ]  feel 
this  is  clearly  the  only  fiscally  responsi- 
ble course  of  action  and  is  in  aocord 
with  the  budgetary  practices  and  stand- 
ards which  have  been  established  for 
Federal  agencies. 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1972  Dlitrict 
expenditure  requests  I  am  transmitting 
today  will  require  over  $90  million  from 
revenue  sources  which  are  not  'now 
authorized.  To  help  balance  these  D.C. 
budget  requests.  I  have  requested  a  $27 
million  increase  in  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  city,  and  the  Mayor  has  pro- 
posed over  $53  million  in  new  local  ^xes 
which  require  Congressional  approvW.  If 
these  revenue  proposals  prove  to  b^  un- 
acceptable to  the  Congress,  I  doj  not 
believe  that  the  District's  budget  sliould 
be  balanced  solely  by  a  slash  in  expendi- 
ture requests.  I  am  sure  that  a  piore 
swtable  resolution  of  issues  can  b^  ar- 
rived at  through  minor  expenditure  ad- 
justments and  consideration  of  other 
revenue  sources.  , 

Last  year  the  Congress  compieted 
appropriation  action  on  the  District's 
annual  budget  request  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  supporting  D.C.  revenue  legisla- 
tion. Because  of  the  need  to  balance 
expenditure  reqxxests  with  available  reve- 
nues, the  resiilt  of  this  Congressional 
timing  was  that  the  D.C.  appropriation 
requests  were  substantially  reduce<t  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  needed  revenues. 


This  is  neither  an  efTectlve  nor  an  eCH- 
cient  way  to  review  the  city's  fiscal  re- 
quirements, and  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
act  promptly  on  the  D.C.  revenue  pro- 
posals prior  to  the  final  appropriation 
action  on  the  fiscal  year  1972  D.C.  budget 
requests. 

Richard  Nixon. 
April  19,  1971. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  bill  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 


OIVINO  THE  CONSENT  OF  CON- 
GRESS TO  THE  ADDITION  OF 
LAND  TO  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS, 
AND  CEDING  JURISDICTION  TO 
THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS  OVER  A 
CERTAIN  PARCEL  OR  TRACT  OF 
LAND  HERETOFORE  ACQUIRED 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  FROM  THE  UNITED 
MEXICAN  STATES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HR.  1729) 
giving  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
addition  of  land  to  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  ceding  jurisdiction  to  the  State  of 
Texas  over  a  certain  parcel  or  tract  of 
land  heretofore  acquired  by  the  United 
States  of  America  from  the  United  Mexi- 
can States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  who  I  am 
sure  is  interested  in  this  bill,  if  this  will 
close  out  the  Chamizal  business,  or  will 
we  be  confronted  with  more  legislation  in 
this  connection? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  this  will  close  out  the 
jurisdiction  on  this  matter.  This  fol- 
lows the  precedents  used  in  previous 
years  when  land  was  ceded  from  Mexico 
to  the  United  States.  This  will  close  out 
the  jurisdictional  matter  with  respect  to 
the  Chamizal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  not  likely  to  be 
confronted  with  more  legislation  on  this 
subject  of  the  Chamizal,  are  we? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  do  not  anticipate  any. 
There  is  a  continuing  project  there,  but 
otherwise  there  is  no  major  new  legisla- 
tion I  know  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  road  or  the  su- 
perhighway has  been  built  and  every- 
thing is  fine  now  as  between  the  Mexican 
Government  and  the  U.S.  Government? 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  road  has  not  been 
fully  constructed:  no.  That  will  be  con- 
structed in  the  future,  but  as  far  as  I 
know  there  will  be  no  new  major  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  road  will  be  built, 
this  superhighway  that  is  expected  to 
expedite  traffic  to  the  racetrack  and  a 
few  other  things.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Eventually  that  road  will 
be  buUt  for  the  convenience  of  the  entire 
commimlty. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  1739 
A  bill  giving  the  conaent  of  Ck>ngre88  to  the 
addition  of  land  to  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
ceding  Jurisdiction  to  the  State  of  Texas 
over  a  certain  parcel  or  tract  of  land  here- 
tofore acquired  by  the  United  States  of 
America  from  the  United  Mexican  States. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States   of 
America  in  Conffress  atsemhled.  That  the 
parcel  or  tract  of  land  lying  adjacent  to  th# 
territory  of  the  State  of  Texas,  which  was  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  of  America  by 
virtue  of  the  Convention  Between  the  United 
Statee  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States  for  the  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  the 
Chamizal,  signed  August  29,  1963,  Is  declared 
to  have  become  a  geographical  part  of  the 
State  of  Texas  and  shall  be  tuider  the  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  said  State,  with- 
out affecting  the  ownership  of  said  land. 

Sec.  2.  The  addition  of  land  and  the  ced- 
ing of  Jurisdiction  to  the  State  of  Texas  shall 
take  effect  upon  acceptance  by  the  State  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully ask  the  imanimous  consent  of  the 
House  for  the  approval  of  H.R.  1729,  a 
measure  which  is  highly  important  to 
complete  the  orderly  transfer  of  a  small 
parcel  of  land — 193  acres — from  the 
United  Mexican  States  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  A  similar  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, but  failed  to  reach  the  Senate 
committee  in  time  for  action  prior  to  the 
end  of  Congress. 

In  1963,  the  United  States  concluded 
with  Mexico  the  historic  Chamizal 
Treaty,  which  settled  a  century-old  dis- 
pute over  the  international  boundary, 
which  had  been  affected  by  changes  in 
the  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
settlement  of  that  dispute  involved 
transfers  of  land  both  to  and  from  the 
United  States.  The  193  acres  received 
from  the  United  Mexican  States  is  sur- 
rounded entirely  by  the  city  of  El  Paso, 
except  along  the  new  boundary  where  it 
borders  Mexico.  However,  attorneys  for 
the  city  of  El  Paso  and  for  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico,  requested  that  I  in- 
troduce this  legislation  to  remove  any 
doubts  as  to  the  civil  and  criminal  Juris- 
diction of  the  State  of  Texas  over  the 
newly  acquired  territory.  The  precedent 
for  such  necessity  was  found  in  the  act 
of  February  6,  1940  (54  Stat.  21),  which 
was  enacted  in  connection  with  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  from  Mexico 
imder  the  convention  of  February  1, 
1933.  My  bill  is  patterned  after  the  1940 
act.  The  letter  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral quoted  in  the  report  two  other 
precedents  for  this  type  of  legislation. 

The  State  of  Texas,  also  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  clarifying  legislation  as 
to  the  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction 
over  the  area,  has  passed  its  own  legisla- 
tion accepting  the  area  as  a  geographical 
part  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  under  the 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  that 
State.  The  State  Legislature  of  Texas 
approved  senate  bill  571  of  the  61st  legis- 
lature, and  it  was  signed  into  law  June 
12, 1969. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  State  and  Federal  of- 
ficials feel  that  this  legislation  Is  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  our  border  area  at  El  Paso.  Our 
Government  has  developed  extensive 
border  crossing  facilities  in  the  area,  the 
H  Paso  Independent  School  District  has 
laid  plans  for  developing  a  large  high 
school  and  vocational  school  in  the  area, 
and  this  Congress  approved,  in  1966,  the 
establishment  of  the  Chamizal  National 
Memorial  on  55  acres  of  the  land,  under 
legislation  which  I  introduced. 

It  Is  highly  important  that  none  of 
these  projects  be  delayed  through  any 
legal  doubts  of  the  sovereignty  over  the 
area  involved.  This  legislation  will  assure 
that,  without  affecting  ownership  of  any 
of  the  land  involved,  it  will  be  legally  a 
geographical  part  of  the  city  of  El  Paso, 
the  county  of  El  Paso,  and  the  State  of 
Texas. 

I  will  greatly  appreciate  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  this  body  to  the  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  1729. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AMENDING  SECTIONS  320  AND  321  OP 
THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATION- 
ALITY ACT 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
1534)  to  amend  sections  320  and  321  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  1534 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  320(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  are  amended  to 
delete  the  word  "sixteen"  and  substitute  In 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "eighteen". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (6)  of  section 
831(a)  of  the  Immigration  and.  Nationality 
Act  are  amended  to  delete  the  word  "six- 
teen" and  substitute  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
"eighteen". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  existing  law,  the 
age  for  automatic  acquisition  of  U.S. 
citizenship  by  children,  by  operation  of 
law  through  the  naturalization  of  a 
parent  or  parents,  is  16  years.  Children, 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  18,  can  acquire 
that  status  through  Judicial  naturaliza- 
tion proceedings  commenced  by  the  par- 
ent or  parents  on  behalf  of  the  children. 

This  bill  would  change  the  critic^  age 
of  the  acquisition  of  citizenship  by  chil- 
dren from  sige  16  to  18.  The  present  law 
which  requires  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion through  judicial  proceedings  on  be- 
half of  children  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  18  is  burdensome,  time  consuming, 
and  without  any  apparent  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  correctly  stated  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  which,  I  may  add, 
restores  the  law  to  the  status  which  It 
formerly  occupied.  At  one  time  deriva- 
tive citizenship  could  be  acquired  through 
parents  up  imtil  the  age  of  18.  Then  for 
some  reason  it  was  reduced  to  16.  This 
bill  changes  it  back  to  18,  whereas  today 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  a  judicial 
proceeding  is  required. 

The  Departments  are  in  favor  of  this 
bill,  and  the  minority  has  no  oi^osition. 

I  might  point  out  some  question  has 
been  raised  by  some  people  that  this  may 
not  be  altogether  consistent  with  the 
proposal  to  reduce  the  voting  age  to  18 
years,  because  if  one  is  now  old  enough 
to  vote  at  18  the  question  may  arise  why 
he  should  be  entitled  to  derivative  citi- 
zenship from  his  parents  at  age  18.  It  is 
perhaps  not  entirely  consistent,  but  there 
seems  no  serious  objection  raised  by 
anybody  to  this  measure  which,  as  I  say, 
restores  the  law  to  where  it  formerly  was. 

I  support  the  measure,  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1534. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  lavor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reccsisider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill, 
H.R. 1534.     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection  . 


AMENDING  SECTION  312  OF  THE 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
1535)  to  amend  section  312  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1635 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  proviso  contained  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  312  of  the  Inmilgratlon  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1423)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  to  any  person  who,  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  Is  over  fifty  years 
of  age  and  has  been  living  in  the  United 
States  for  periods  totaling  at  least  twenty 
years"  and  by  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "or  to  any  person  who,  on  the 
date  of  the  filing  oif  his  petition  for  natural- 
ization as  provided  in  section  334  of  this 
Act,  is  over  fifty  years  of  age  eind  has  been 
living  In  the  United  States  for  periods  total- 
ing at  least  twenty  years". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  1635 
is  to  exempt  any  alien  over  50  years  of 
age,  and  who  has  been  living  in  the 
United  States  for  20  or  more  years  at 
the  time  an  apphcation  for  naturaliza- 
tion was  filed,  from  the  requirement  of 
an  understanding  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Section  312  of  existing  law  precludes 
the  naturalization  of  a  person  who  can- 
not demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the 
English  language,  including  an  ability  to 
read,  write,  and  speak  words  in  ordinary 
usage  in  the  English  language.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  prohibition  is  made  in  favor 
of  those  who  are  physically  unable  to 
meet  the  literacy  requirements. 

An  additional  exception  is  applied  to 
those  who,  on  December  24,  1952.  were 
over  50  years  of  age  and  had  been  living 
in  the  United  States  for  at  least  20  years. 
Such  persons  qualify  for  naturalization, 
notwithstanding  an  inability  to  imder- 
stand,  read,  write,  or  speak  simple  Eng- 
lish. 

The  only  individuals  who  can  now 
qualify  for  the  exception  on  the  basis  of 
age  and  length  of  residence  must  be  at 
least  68  years  of  age  and  must  have  been 
living  in  the  United  States  for  at  least 
38  years.  Other  elderly,  longtime  resi- 
dents who  had  not  yet  reached  age  50 
years  or  had  not  had  the  required  20 
years  of  residence  in  1952  do  not  qualify 
for  the  exemption  and  will  not  qualify 
for  it  on  a  future  date  imder  existing  law. 
These  worthy  residents  may  be  fully 
qualified  for  citizenship  in  every  other 
respect  but  are  ineligible  because  of  their 
illiteracy.  Many  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  coim- 
try,  are  the  parents  of  native-bom  chil- 
dren many  of  whom  have  been  sacrificed 
for  their  coimtry  in  military  service,  and 
would  be  an  asset  to  the  citizenry  of  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  although 
literate  in  their  native  tongue  and, 
through  foreign  language  media,  fully 
aware  of  political,  foreign,  and  domestic 
matters  affecting  the  United  States,  are 
not  privileged  to  achieve  the  status  of 
citizenship  solely  by  reason  of  their 
illiteracy  in  the  English  language. 

The  persons  involved  are,  for  the 
most  part,  not  those  who  deliberately 
chose  to  remain  ignorant  of  our  lan- 
guage. Rather,  they  represent  persons 
who  gravitated  to  communities  in  which 
their  native  language  was  spoken  al- 
most exclusively,  and  who,  in  raising 
families  and  earning  livelihoods,  had 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  attend  school 
or  otherwise  learn  English.  They  have 
now  reached  the  age  where  school  at- 
tendance is  practically  impossible  or, 
where  possible  the  ability  to  learn  no 
longer  exists.  Nevertheless,  that  handi- 
cap offers  no  valid  reason  for  denying 
them  the  opportimity,  if  otherwise  quali- 
fied, to  become  American  citizens. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Republic  until  1906  no 
law  of  the  United  States  required  a  can- 
didate for  citizenship  to  imderstand 
the  English  language.  From  1906  to  ^• 
1940.  the  only  literacy  requirement  was 
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the  ability  to  speak  simple  Engllshl  Not 
until  1940  did  the  naturalization  stat- 
utes demand  an  ability  to  read  I  and 
write,  in  addition  to  speaking  the  lan- 
guage. There  is  no  basis  upon  which  it 
can  be  properly  assvuned  that  thosfl  who 
were  granted  citizenship,  although  lack- 
ing the  ability  to  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish, have  made  poorer  citizens  or  con- 
tributed less  to  this  country  than  those 
naturalized  at  a  time  when  such  fUaili- 
tles  had  to  be  shown.  Nor  is  there  toom 
for  questioning  the  quality  of  thel  citi- 
zenship of  those  convilete]^  illitersite  in 
the  English  langiiage  who  nevertlkeless 
have  qualified  for  naturalization  under 
the  50/20-year  exemption.  Sound  con- 
sideration and  equity,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  demand  that  the  long- 
time resident  who,  since  December  24, 
1952,  has  reached  &ge  50  years  anfl  has 
been  living  here  for  20  years  or  more 
should  be  recognized  as  deserviiig  of 
citizenship  as  much  as  his  neighbot  who 
met  the  identical  prerequisites  ae  far 
back  as  December  24,  19&2. 

Such  a  step  would  be  consistent  with 
the  hberal  and  enlightened  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  in  recent  years 
providing  under  certain  conditions  for 
the  suspension  of  literacy  tests  as  a 
prereqiiisite  to  registration  and  voting, 
and  making  inapplicable  a  State  literacy 
test  requirement  to  anyone  who  has  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade  In  a  schpol  in 
which  the  classroom  language  is  bther 
than  English. 

The  primary  intent  of  this  last!  pro- 
vision was  to  enable  Spanlsh-spetiklng 
Puerto  Ricans  to  register  and  vote  al- 
though they  could  not  pass  an  English 
literacy  test.  While  different  considera- 
tions entered  into  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation,  the  provisions  neverthe- 
less represent  the  policy  of  this  Oo<pem- 
ment  to  recognize  that  a  non-Enflish- 
speaking  citizen  is  as  fully  qtialifle<[  and 
capable  of  exercising  the  frsmchise,  and 
otherwise  exercising  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, as  is  a  citizen  literate  in  English. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KTT.BERO.  I  am  happy  to  yifeld  to 
the  gentlonan.  | 

Mr.  DK  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  privilege  today  to  address  these  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  support  of  th0  bill 
imder  consideration.  This  proposal  is 
Identical  to  legislation  I  have  introiiuced 
in  this  and  in  the  89th,  the  90th,  and  91st 
Congress.  Twice  this  bill  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
only  to  fall  of  passage  in  the  Senate. 
The  need  of  enactment  has.  If  anything, 
Increased. 

If  enacted  into  law,  H.R.  1535  Irould 
amend  the  first  proviso  contained  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  312  fo  th0  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act — 8  t^.S.C. 
1423;  66  Stat.  239.  That  provision  if  ex- 
isting law  grants  an  exemption  to  appli- 
cants for  naturallaation  from  the  re- 
quirement of  understanding  the  Eftgllsh 
language,  including  the  ability  to  read, 
write,  and  speak  it,  In  order  to  qualify 
for  naturalization,  if  they  were  o^^r  50 
years  of  age  and  had  been  living  i|i  the 
United  States  for  periods  tctalldg  at 
least  20  years  on  Decranber  24.  1952,  the 


effective  date  of  that  act.  The  bill  we 
are  considering  today  woxild  amend  the 
foregoing  by  extending  the  exemption  to 
applicants  for  naturalization  who  have 
attained  tliat  age  and  have  completed 
such  a  period  of  residence  in  the  United 
States  as  of  the  date  of  filing  the  peti- 
tion for  naturalization.  Hence,  the  bill 
would  have  the  effect  of  eliminating  the 
"cut-off"  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  in  enacting  the 
original  law  that  those  aliens  who  had 
been  in  the  United  States  for  extended 
periods  and  had  matured  beyond  middle 
age  should  be  exempted  from  the  obli- 
gation of  learning  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  the  English  language.  Precisely  be- 
cause the  previous  reason  is  a  soimd 
one,  it  is  even  more  proper  today  that 
this  provision  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  should  be  modernized  by 
bringing  it  up  to  date.  If  this  bill  be- 
comes law,  it  would  be  particularly  of 
benefit  to  those  persons  who,  because  of 
family  obligations,  the  need  and  urgency 
of  making  a  living,  and  also  perhaps  the 
unavailability  of  schools  and  teawjhing 
facilities,  have  been  unable  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  outlying 
or  rural  areas . 

No  possible  harm  could  come  to  the 
United  States  from  the  enactment  of  this 
measure.  It  would  permit  the  blessings  of 
citizenship  to  be  bestowed  upon  elderly, 
long-time  residents  who  would,  in  every 
way,  be  otherwise  required  to  comply 
with  all  the  safety,  security,  and  pro- 
tective requirements  of  our  naturaliza- 
tion law. 

In  most  cases  these  residents'  children 
are  U.S.  citizens,  and  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  These  children  have 
fought  and  many  have  died  for  their 
country.  My  bill  would  give  their  parents 
a  pride  in  this  coimtry  and  permit  them 
to  share  with  their  friends  and  relatives 
the  noble  status  of  U.S.  citizenship.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  strongly  urge  that  this  bill  be 
promptiy  enacted  as  being  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  coimtry  and  its  citizenry. 
I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  colleagues 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KIT  .BERG.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  under- 
stand the  Intent  of  this  legislation  is  to 
exempt  any  alien  from  the  requirement 
of  literacy,  if  he  is  50  years  of  age  or  older 
and  has  resided  in  the  United  States  for 
20  years? 

Mr.  ETT.RERO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man wlU  yield  further,  in  his  original 
statement,  which  I  respect  and  appre- 
ciate, he  referred  to  the  liberal  and,  I  be- 
lieve. forward-lo<*lng  recent  legislation 
in  the  form  of  amendments  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Is  it  not  true 
that  as  a  result  of  the  most  recent 
amendments  to  that  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  which  have  occurred 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body, 
that  we  now  have  a  longer  waiting  list 
and  more  difficulties  with  certain  coun- 
tries' waiting  lists  in  providing  vacancies 
for  admission  to  the  United  States  for 


the  purpose  of  naturalization  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past? 

Mr.  ETTiBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
waiting  lists  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
countries,  but  this  has  no  connection,  in 
my  opinion,  with  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  KTTiBERO.  We  are  dealing  with 
people  who  have  been  in  this  coimtry  for  a 
period  of  20  years  but  who  are  illiterate 
In  the  English  language.  This  merely  calls 
for  an  extension  of  the  previous  law. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  3rield  further,  I  think  the  gen- 
tieman  is  exactly  right,  except  it  eluci- 
dates a  point  about  "liberal  and  forward 
looking  immigration  and  nationsillty  leg- 
islation." My  point  is  that  we  are  doing 
this  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  with  very  few 
people  present.  However,  it  would  allow 
additional  people  the  privilege  of  natu- 
ralization and  the  franchise  who  cannot 
read  the  ballot,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KTT.BERG.  That  is  correct.  As  I 
said  in  my  opening  statement,  the  idea  of 
people  not  being  able  to  understand  and 
speak  and  write  English  is  not  a  recent 
situation  in  American  history.  This  has 
been  the  case  with  reference  to  many 
people  since  the  beginning  days  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  soeld  further,  the  gentieman 
from  Missouri  being  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
extraction  can  speak  a  bit  of  Gaelic  and 
well  remembers  that  we  are  the  melting 
pot  of  the  world.  But  this,  again,  as  the 
gentieman  pointed  out  to  me  before  when 
I  was  trying  to  make  a  point,  is  not  the 
point  Involved. 

The  ballots  were  not  printed  in  other 
languages  at  that  time  under  the  liberal- 
ized Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

There  is  some  question  of  logic  about 
whether  people — whether  they  are  in  a 
given  community  or  isolated,  whether 
they  are  disabled — and  I  understand 
they  are  excepted,  or  people  who  live  in 
certain  communities  and  actually  can- 
not or  do  not  make  the  effort  to  escape 
therefrom  or  to  simply  learn,  just  do  not 
learn  to  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage after  20  years  at  the  age  of  50  to 
speak  or  comprehend  or  understand  or  to 
sufficiently  read  the  ballot  on  which  they 
are  voting.  TTiere  Is  a  real  question  in  my 
mind  about  whether  we  should  liberalize 
the  Immigration  tmd  Nationality  Act  and 
especially  to  do  it  under  a  suspension  of 
the  rules. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  might  add  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, as  I  am  sizre  he  well  knows,  I  sup- 
pose all  of  the  States,  certainly  in  my 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  there  are  people 
who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  in  that 
case  he  may  obtain  an  affidavit  when  he 
registers  to  vote  to  the  effect  that  he 
requires  assistance  and  that  assistance 
will  be  made  available  to  him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  answers  the  gen- 
tieman's  question. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  answer,  but  to  me 
that  opens  up  the  door  of  political  pot- 
pourri in  Pandora's  box,  and  in  view  of 
the  "liberalization"  and  the  "crows  that 
have  oome  home  to  roost,"  based  upon 
the  last  amendments  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  I,  for  one,  am  op- 
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posed  to  this  legislation  being  considered, 
especially   under   a   suspension   of   the 

rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  in  the  world  have 
these  people  been  doing  in  this  country 
for  20  years?  Have  they  been  living  in 
cells?  Have  they  been  incarcerated  where 
they  could  not  find  anyone  with  whom  to 
converse  in  order  to  learn  the  English 
language? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Certainly  in  my  district 
there  are  communities  where  people  can- 
not speak  English  or  write  In  English  but 
where  they  live  together.  Frequentiy, 
they  come  to  this  country  and  they  are 
very  busy  working  earning  a  living  and 
they  never  do  get  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  school  or  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
Yet,  they  are  very  fine  people.  I  have  peo- 
ple like  this  in  my  own  district. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  respect  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  but 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  a  person 
who  has  lived  in  this  country  and  is  seek- 
ing citizenship  would  not  make  for  him- 
self or  herself  the  opportunity  to  learn 
enough  of  the  English  language  to  speak 
and  read  and  write. 

I  Just  cannot  conceive  that  this  is  pos- 
sible or  that  this  legislation  is  necessary. 
I  am  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  will  state  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this 
was  the  law  until  1962,  and  all  we  are 
asking  here  is  for  an  extension  of  that 
law. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  make  two  points  in  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

No.  1,  there  is  no  literacy  test  required 
for  voting  in  the  United  States  today  by 
virtue  of  the  action  of  the  Congress.  In 
1970  in  extending  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  we  enacted  a  nationwide  ban  on 
literacy  tests  for  voting. 

No.  2,  this  bill  merely  proposes  to  ex- 
tend the  present  law.  Under  the  present 
law,  if  an  eQien  was  50  years  of  age  and 
had  lived  in  the  United  States  for  20 
years  as  of  December  24,  1952,  he  would 
have  been  eligible  for  natursQlzation 
without  passing  a  literacy  test,  lliis  bill 
advances  that  date  to  exempt  an  alien 
over  50  years  of  age  who  has  lived  in  the 
United  States  for  20  years  at  the  time  of 
filing  an  application  for  naturalization. 
In  other  words,  If  an  alien  is  50  years 
old  and  has  lived  for  20  years  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  time  of  filing  his 
petition  for  naturalization,  he  shall  not 
be  required  to  pass  an  English  language 
literacy  test. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  very  humani- 
tarian purpose  behind  this  legislation, 
and  that  is  to  permit  thoee  aliens  who 
wish  to  be  citizens,  yet  are  barred  by  the 
literacy  requirement,  to  do  so  after  they 
have  lived  in  the  United  States  for  20 
years  and  are  50  years  old.  There  are 
many  people  in  this  country  who  have 
come  from  foreign  lands  seeking  freedom 
and  opportunity.  They  have  made  major 


contributions  to  our  national  life;  but  for 
one  reason  or  another,  and  usually  it  is  a 
psychological  matter,  they  find  it  very 
difficult  to  take  and  pass  a  literacy  test. 
This  legislation  is  consistent  with  the 
purpose  that  we  had  in  mind  when  we 
abolished  the  literacy  test  for  voting,  and 
we  should  do  no  less  for  the  small  num- 
ber of  deserving  people  involved  under 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  immigration  and 
naturalization  law  provides  that  in  order 
to  qualify  for  naturalization  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  the  applicant  must  have  an 
understanding  of  the  EngUsh  language, 
including  the  ability  to  read  and  write, 
and  speak  words  in  ordinary  usage  in  the 
English  language. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here 
strictiy,  I  must  say,  is  not  literacy.  You 
have  to  be  literate  In  some  language  to 
be  admitted  to  this  country,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  but  to  qualify  for  citizenship 
you  have  to  have  a  comprehension  of 
the  English  language  such  as  I  have  Just 
read  from  the  statute. 

This  bill  poses  the  question  whether  or 
not  it  is  good  policy  to  waive  that  re- 
quirement, which  this  bill  does,  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  is  at  least  50 
years  of  age,  and  who  has  lived  in  this 
country  at  least  20  years,  but  who  does 
not  have  the  ability  to  read  and  under- 
stand Etiglish. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  already  permitted  under  the 
present  law  if  you  were  50  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  living  here  for  20  years  on 
December  24.  1952.  But  this  Congress 
is  not  responsible  for  that.  It  is  per- 
fectiy  plain  that  unless  we  pass  this  bill 
here,  wliich  is  open  ended  and  which  says 
that  from  now  on  this  requirement  shall 
be  waived  for  all  apt^icants  who  attain 
the  age  of  50  years  and  who  stay  here 
20  years,  that  quite  soon  there  will  be 
no  one  left  whom  this  exception  ap- 
plies to;  they  will  phase  themselves  out 
in  the  passage  of  time. 

So  you  really  have  the  question  here 
whether  you  think  that  they  ought  to 
have  some  understanding  of  the  English 
language  in  order  to  qualify  for  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  That  is  really  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  re- 
quirements are  not  very  strict.  The  un- 
derstanding of  the  English  language  re- 
quired by  the  statute  is  further  defined 
as  follows: 

That  the  requirements  of  thla  section 
relating  to  ability  to  read  aiul  write  shall 
be  met  If  the  applicant  can  read  at  writ© 
simple  words  and  pbrsMee  to  the  end  that  a 
reasonable  test  of  his  literacy  shall  be  made 
and  that  no  extraordinary  or  unreasonable 
conditions  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  ap- 
plicant;  .  .  . 

And  that  Is  all  he  has  to  do;  and  the 
law  further  provides,  and  this  is  not 
waived  in  the  bill,  that  he  must  have 
"a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  history,  and  of  the 
principles  and  form  of  government,  of 
the  United  States." 

It  is  a  litUe  difficult  for  me  to  see — if 
he  has  not  acquired  the  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  English  which  this  statute 
requires — how  he  can  possibly  have  the 


knowledge  necessary  to  qualify  as  hav- 
ing a  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  fundamentals  of  American  history 
and  government. 

Really,  the  only  question  here  is 
whether  you  think  it  is  a  reasonable  re- 
quirement that  anybody  who  wants  to  be 
a  citizen  should  have  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  English  or  whether  you 
think  he  ought  to  be  excused  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  attained  the  age 
of  50  years  and  has  been  living  sux>und 
here  for  20  years,  and  has  not  learned. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  past  there 
was  much  more  of  an  excuse  for  this 
type  of  measure  than  there  is  today. 
Many  immigrants  might  have  had  a 
tough  time,  perhaps,  but  today  I  think 
you  can  learn  EngUsh  in  20  years,  if  you 
have  a  desire  and  any  reasonable  mental 
ability.  I  do  not  think  that  It  is  an  un- 
reasonable requirement  that  you  should 
have  that. 

We  are  considering  now  a  bill  which 
lays  down  the  terms  to  apply  in  the  fu- 
ture, and,  for  the  reasons  stated,  I  Just  do 
not  think  the  bill  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
under  consideration  today  two  bills 
which  would  make  minor  amendments 
in  the  naturalization  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  The 
provisions  of  these  bUls  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  both  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice  during  this  and  the  past  two 
Congresses,  and  were  passed  by  the 
House  during  the  91st  Congress.  The  fact 
that  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Senate 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  press  of 
business  with  which  the  last  Congress 
concluded.  Iliese  are  not  controversial 
provisions.  Their  effect,  which  could  only 
be  favorable,  would  extend  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  persons.  They  Involve 
no  money. 

The  first  of  these  bUls,  HH.  1534. 
would  change  from  16  to  18  jrears  the 
cutoff  age  for  automatic  acquisition  ot 
U.S.  citizenship  by  children  through  the 
naturalization  of  their  parents.  Section 

320  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  now  provides  that  a  child  bom  out- 
side the  United  States  of  e  citizen  par- 
ent and  an  alien  parent  may  derive  na- 
turalization from  the  alien  parent  only  if 
that  parent  Is  naturalized  before  the 
child  Is  16,  and  the  child  himself  estab- 
lishes permanent  residence  in  this  coun- 
try prior  to  his  16th  birthday.  Section 

321  contains  similtu-  provisions  for  chil- 
dren bom  outside  the  country  of  two 
8dlen  parents:  derivative  naturalization 
Is  automatic  only  for  children  who  are 
now  under  16  when  their  parents  are 
naturalized. 

The  bill  currentiy  under  consideration 
would,  as  I  have  said,  raise  the  cutoff  age 
for  automatic  derivative  naturalization 
from  16  to  18.  This  was  the  law  under 
the  Nationality  Act  of  1940,  prior  to  Its 
amendment  by  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952,  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  logical  reasons  for  its 
change.  In  the  words  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  report: 

It  Is  beUeved  that  the  present  law  Is  bur- 
densome, time  consuming,  and  without  any 
apyparent  useful  purjxxe. 
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We  have  passed  draft  and  voting  laws 
recognizing  18  as  the  beginning  of  matuB- 
ity;  there  is  no  reason  why  our  natural- 
ization laws  should  not  reflect  the  same 
principle.  Further,  the  illogicality  of  tlie 
law  as  it  now  stands  is  imderllned  b6^ 
section  322,  which  provides  that  a  chll(d 
between  16  and  18  may  acquire  citizen- 
ship through  the  naturalization  of  a  paoj- 
ent  through  judicial  naturalization  pro- 
ceedings instigated  by  that  parent.  Thie 
net  effect  of  HJl.  1534  would  simply  tje 
to  make  18,  rather  than  16.  the  oldest 
age  at  which  such  derivative  naturalizai- 
tlon  would  be  automatic. 

The  second  bill  imder  conslderatlo4, 
H  Jl.  1535,  would  exempt  any  alien  who  |s 
over  50  years  of  age  and  has  been  livlne 
here  for  a  minimum  of  20  years  at  ^ 
time  of  his  filing  for  naturalization  froiti 
the  English  literacy  requirement  as  & 
prerequisite  for  naturalization.  I  spoOf 
sored  HJl.  5929.  which  is  identical  to 
H.R.  1535,  and  this  legislation  represents 
no  change  in  current  policy,  but  merely 
the  extension  of  a  deadline  which  hae 
become  obsolete  with  the  passage  of  tlm^. 
Section  312  of  the  Immigration  and  Nac 
tionallty  Act  contains  an  identical  waiver 
for  any  person  who  was  over  50  and  ha(l 
lived  here  for  20  years  or  more  as  ojf 
December  24,  1952.  However,  18  yeajp 
have  passed  since  then  and,  as  a  rep*- 
resentative  of  the  Department  of  Jus» 
tice's  Immigration  and  Nationality  Servf 
ice  testified  before  the  House  Judlclarf 
Committee : 

Those  who  could  cl&lm  the  exemptloiw 
today  would  have  to  be  at  least  68  years  at 
age  and  have  lived  In  this  country  for  a^ 
much  ae  38  years.  Those  who  reached  agte 
50  or  who  completed  the  20  years  of  resli- 
dence  after  1962  remain  Ineligible  for  the 
exemptions,  even  though  they  may  now  be 
over  age  60  and  have  lived  here  for  as  mucit 
as  30  years.  We  know  of  no  reason  why  the 
policy  erpreaeed  in  the  1952  legislation  should 
not  apply  to  the  latter  group.  We  believe  that 
failure  to  afford  similar  treatment  to  thert 
derprlves  them,  without  apparent  reason,  of 
an  opportunity  for  citizenship.  Accordingly, 
we  favor  the  relief  which  the  proposed  legls 
latlon  would  afford. 

I  am  In  complete  eigreement  with  thii 
statement — there  is  no  apparent  reasc^i 
why  this  policy  should  be  linked  with  tht 
date  of  the  enactment  of  that  legislation. 
H.R.  1535  would  make  the  waiver  imdef* 
question  open  ended  by  requiring  that 
a  person  meet  the  age  residency  require*- 
ments  at  the  time  of  his  petlticm  fof 
naturalization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  take  thlp 
opportunity  to  commend  the  distlni- 
gulshed  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Nationalitjr, 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Jr.,  of  New  Jeri- 
sey.  who  authorized  H.R.  1534  and  HJEi. 
1535,  for  his  wisdom  and  foresight  in 
expediting  action  on  this  much-needep 
legislation.  I  urge  the  passage  of  thesp 
two  bills  today  by  the  House,  and  actlofi 
as  promptly  as  possible  by  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup*- 
port  of  H.R.  1535.  a  bill  to  amend  secj- 
tlon  312  of  the  Immigration  and  Na 
uralleatlon  Act.  This  bill  Is  similar  to 
measiu-e  I  spcmsored  which  passed 
House  on  December  4,  1967,  but  did  ndjt 
become  law  because  of  the  faUure  of  t; 
Senate  to  act.  This  change  is  still  greatly 


needed  to  obtain  equity  for  many  deserv- 
ing persons,  and  I  am  happy  the  House 
is  acting  on  it  early  In  the  92d  Congress. 

Section  312  which  was  amended  by 
Public  Law  82-414  provided  that  aliens 
who  were  50  years  old  and  who  resided 
in  this  coimtry  for  20  years,  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  act,  could  become 
naturalized  citizens  without  mieeting  the 
requirement  of  being  able  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  the  EInglish  language. 

It  happened  that  the  effective  date  of 
that  act  was  December  24,  1952.  Thus 
any  alien  bom  before  December  24,  1902, 
and  who  lived  in  this  country  for  at  least 
20  years  could  have  the  benefit  of  this 
waiver. 

This  arbitrary  date  has  created  a  great 
Inequity  in  law.  Many  long-time  resident 
aliens  who  have  lived  here  for  30  or  more 
years,  but  who  were  not  50  years  old  as 
of  December  24,  1952,  are  arbitrarily  de- 
nied the  waiver.  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
that  these  long-term  residents  of  our 
country  who  wish,  to  take  a  full  part  in 
the  affairs  of  their  adopted  homeland  be 
given  the  same  opportunity  for  citizen- 
ship as  those  who  arrived  here  before 
them  and  who  took  advantage  of  this 
waiver  because  of  the  prior  act  of  Con- 
gress dated  December  24,  1952,  which 
since  that  date  has  become  an  arbitrary 
cutoff.  Today's  20-year  alien  resident 
must  be  68  years  old  to  qualify  for  this 
waiver.  If  in  1952,  50  years  of  age  was 
appropriate,  then  I  think  it  is  still  ap- 
propriate today.  The  present  cutoff  date 
merely  perpetuates  an  inequity  that  has 
no  logical  basis  for  being. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  House  act  favorably  on  this 
legislation  which  I  originated  In  1966. 

Mr.  KTTiBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  1535). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quoriun  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  192,  nays  84,  not  voting  156, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  55] 
YEAS — 192 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Beglch 
BeU 

Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Bogga 
Boland 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 


Buchanan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey,  N.T. 

Carney 

Chlsholm 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins.  lU. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Culver 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dln«eU 


Donobue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Oolo. 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Porsythe 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Pulton,  Pa. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Gaydos 

Madden 

Ruppe 

Glalmo 

Mahon 

Ryan 

Gibbons 

Matsunaga 

Sarbanea 

Gonzalez 

MazzoU 

Saylor 

Gubser 

Melcher 

Scheuer 

Gude 

Metcalfe 

Schneebell 

Hamilton 

Mlkva 

Selberling 

Hanley 

Mlnlsh 

Shipley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mink 

Shoup 

Harsha 

Mlnshall 

Skubltz 

Hathaway 

MltcheU 

Slack 

Hawkins 

Mollohan 

Staggers 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Monagan 

Stanton, 

Helstoskl 

Moorhead 

J.  William 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Morgan 

Steed 

Hogan 

Mosher 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Hollfleld 

Moss 

Stokes 

Horton 

Myers 

Stratton 

Hosmer 

Nedzl 

Taylor 

Hungate 

Nelsen 

Terry 

Jacobs 

Nix 

Thompson,  N  J 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  O'Konskl 

Tlernan 

Karth 

O'Neill 

truman 

Kastenmeler 

Patten 

Van  Doerlln 

Keating 

Pelly 

Veysey 

Kee 

Pepper 

Vlgorlto 

King 

Perkins 

Waldle 

Kluczynskl 

Pickle 

Whalen 

Kyros 

Pike 

White 

Leggett 

Plmle 

Whltehurrt 

Link 

Poage 

Wiggins 

Long,  Md. 

Price,  m. 

Williams 

Lujan 

Puclnskl 

WUson. 

McClory 

QulUen 

Charles  H. 

McCloskey 

Rees 

Winn 

McCormack 

Reld,  N.T. 

Wright 

McDade 

Reuss 

Wyatt 

McDonald, 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Wylle 

Mich. 

Roe 

Wyman 

McBwen 

Roncallo 

Yates 

Mr.FaU 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Yatron 

McKay 

Rostenkowskl 

Young.  Tex. 

McKevltt 

Roush 

Zablockl 

McKlnney 

Roybal 

NAYS— 84 

Zwach 

Abbltt 

Gettys 

Natcher 

Abernethy 

Grtffln 

Nichols 

Archer 

Gross 

Passman 

Baker 

Hagan 

Patman 

Belcher 

Haley 

Poft 

Bennett 

Hall 

Powell 

BevlU 

Hammer- 

Randall 

Bow 

schmldt 

Roberts 

Burke,  Pla. 

Henderson 

Rogers 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hull 

Rousselot 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hunt 

Ruth 

Caffery 

Hutchinson 

Satterfleld 

Camp 

Ichord 

Scherle 

Carter 

Jarman 

Schmltz 

Oederberg 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Scott 

Chamberlain 

Jonas 

Slkes 

ChappeU 

Jones,  N.C. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Colmer 

Kuykendall 

Springer 

Crane 

Land  grebe 

Stephens 

Daniel,  Va. 

Landrum 

Stuckey 

Davis,  Wis. 

Latta 

Sullivan 

Dennis 

McClure 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Devlne 

McMillan 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dom 

Martin 

Waggonner 

Downing 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Wampler 

Duncan 

MUler,  Ohio 

Watts 

Fountain 

Mills 

Zlon 

Fuqua 

MlzeU 

Oallflanakls 

Montgomery 

NOT  VOTING— 166 

Abourezk 

Celler 

Flndley 

Alexander 

Clancy 

Pish 

Anderson,  lU. 

Clark 

Flynt 

Anderson, 

Clausen, 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Tenn. 

DonH. 

Fraser 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Clawson,  Del 

Frellnghuysen 

Annunzlo 

Clay 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Arends 

Oolllns,  Tex. 

Goldwater 

Asbbrook 

Corbett 

Goodllng 

Ashley 

Corman 

Grasso 

Asp  In 

Cotter 

Gray 

BadlUo 

Coughlln 

Green.  Oreg. 

Baring 

Davis,  Oa. 

Green,  Pa. 

Betts 

Delaney 

Griffiths 

Biaggl 

Dellums 

Grover 

Blackburn 

Denholm 

Halpem 

Blanton 

Dickinson 

Hanna 

Boiling 

Dlggs 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Brademas 

Dowdy 

Harrington 

Bray 

Drlnan 

Harvey 

Brlnkley 

duPont 

Hastings 

Brown.  Mich. 

Dwyer 

Hays 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Eckhardt 

Hubert 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Edmondson 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Byron 

Edwards,  La. 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Oabell 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

HlUls 

Casey,  Tex. 

Fascell 

Howard 
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Jones.  Ala. 

Pettis 

Smith,  Iowa 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Peyser 

Snyder 

Kazen 

PodeU 

Spence 

Keith 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Stafford 

Kemp 

Price,  Tex. 

Stanton, 

Koch 

Pryor,  Ark. 

James  V. 

Kyi 

PurceU 

Steele 

Lennon 

Qule 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Lent 

Rallsback 

Stubblefleld 

Lloyd 

Rangel 

Symington 

Long,  La. 

Rarlck 

Talcott 

MoOolllster 

Held,  III. 

Teague,  Calif 

MoCuUoch 

Rhodes 

Teague,  Tex. 

Macdonald, 

Rlegle 

Thone 

Uass. 

Robinson,  Va. 

UdaU 

MaUllard 

Rodlno 

Vander  Jagt 

Mann 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Vanlk 

Uathias.  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Ware 

iteyne 

Roy 

Whalley 

Meeds 

Runnels 

Whltten 

Michel 

St  Germain 

Wldnall 

Miller,  Calif. 

Sandman 

WUson,  Bob 

Udiw 

Schwengel 

Wolff 

Murphy,  lU. 

Sebellus 

Wydler 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Shrlver 

Young,  Fla. 

Obey 

Slsk 

CHara 

Smith,  Calif. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

Mr.  Abourezk  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nU- 
nols. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr  .Wydler. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mrs.  Reld  of 
nUnols. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Don  Clausen. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Floyd. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Teague 
of  California. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

J4r.  Mann  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  ©"Hara  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Mr.  Cor- 
beU, 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachvisetts  with  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Drlnan  vrtth  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnoU  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.   Snyder. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Broy- 
1»U1  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Qule. 


Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Yoimg  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Rangell. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mrs.  Runnels  with  Mr.  duPont. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.   Cabell   with   Mr.   McColllster. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.   Brlnkley   with   Mr.   Pish. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Vanik  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mrs.  Grlfflths  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  DeUimu. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  BadUIo. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  tSi.  Lent 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  HlUls. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Good- 
llng. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Harrmgton  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Robin- 
son of  Virginia. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material  on  the  bill 
just  passed,  H.R.  1535. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SELF-CONTROL  URGED  UPON 
THOSE  COMING  TO  THE  NATION'S 
CAPITAL  TO  VOICE  DISSENT 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  tisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  war 
drars  on  in  Southeast  Asia,  taking  the 
lives  of  our  men,  draining  our  resources, 
and  demoralizing  the  spirit  of  the  Na- 
tion, sentiment  against  the  war  con- 
tinues to  grow.  More  and  more  Ameri- 
cans are  expressing  their  opposition  to 
the  war  in  a  responsible  and  reasonable 
way.  Americans  from  every  walk  of  life 
are  beginning  to  utilize  the  channels  of 
dissent  to  which  they  have  a  unique  ac- 
cess. I  believe  that  this  kind  of  public 
opinion,  rendered  by  citizens  who  feel 
genuinely  and  sincerely  disturbed  about 
the  events  in  Southeast  Asia  should  be"^ 
encouraged  to  continue  that  expression 
of  their  views. 

However,  to  descend  on  Washington  In 
the  hope  of  changing  people's  mind 
about  the  war  is  largely  a  wasted  effort. 
The  majority  of  people  who  come  to 
Washington  are  from  the  Northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  they  direct  their 
efforts  toward  Congressmen  from  the 
Northeast  section  of  the  coimtry.  F^ir- 
thermore,  they  concentrate  on  Con- 
gressmen who  are  for  the  most  part  anti- 
war and  need  not  be  swayed  by  large 


numbers  of  people  visiting  them.  Clergy- 
men, business,  and  students  interested  in 
ending  the  war  should  contact  their 
friends,  family  and  colleagues  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  urge  them  to 
express  their  opposition  to  the  war  to 
their  Congressmen. 

But  for  those  who  do  not  heed  my 
words,  I  urge  that  their  actions  be  gov- 
erned by  self-control.  Implicit  In  the 
right  of  expression  is  the  assumption  that 
it  will  be  carried  out  in  a  prudent  and 
orderly  manner.  If  we  are  to  maintain 
the  great  range  of  freedom  of  expression 
that  we  have  enjoyed  during  our  history 
as  a  Nation,  we  must  exercise  judgment 
and  care  In  presenting  our  position.  Piir- 
thermore,  if  oiu-  stated  purpose  is  to 
gather  support  for  our  cause  and  demon- 
strate the  necessity  for  our  withdrawal 
from  Indochina,  then  we  must  also  con- 
duct ourselves  in  a  way  which  will  elicit 
the  kind  of  support  we  need  to  end  this 
imjustlflable  wtw. 

In  effect,  each  one  of  us  must  be  emis- 
saries of  peace  and  reason,  not  violence. 
If  we  are  to  enlist  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion in  our  effort  to  end  the  war,  then  we 
must  exhibit  the  self-control  which  the 
people  of  this  Nation  demand  from  any 
group  which  calls  for  a  change  in  policy. 
The  burden  of  proof  for  the  legitimacy 
of  our  position  rests  with  the  people  of 
the  antiwar  movement.  Consequently,  we 
must  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  week 
in  a  way  which  will  refiect  credit  on  the 
position  we  hold  so  emphatically. 

This  week  there  will  be  many  people 
flocking  to  the  Capital  to  express  their 
opposition  to  the  war.  We  have  already 
accomplished  much  in  mustering  support 
for  a  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Indochina.  Our  actions  this  week  should 
be  governed  by  one  principle:  Actions 
speak  louder  than  words,  and  the  actions 
of  the  week  should  be  such  that  they  will 
not  detract  frcMn  what  has  already  been 
accomplished. 

I  am  calling  on  all  those  who  plan  to 
participate  in  the  week's  activities  to  ex- 
press themselves,  but  to  express  them- 
selves peacefully,  not  violently.  Any  inci- 
dents which  occur  that  violate  the  re- 
sponsibility we  have  to  demonstrate  with- 
in the  law  and  within  the  limits  of  good 
judgment  can  only  delay  the  ultimate 
goal  of  an  end  to  the  war. 


TRIBUTE  TO  IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  relevant  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
tribute  to  the  great  composer,  Igor  Stra- 
vinsky. 

Stravdjskt's    Wat    With    Words 
(By  Adele  Z.  Silver) 

Igor  Stravinsky,  who  died  day  before  yes- 
terday at  the  age  of  88,  relished  words  almost 
as  much  as  he  relished  music,  though  he 
stubbornly  denied  he  had  any  gift  for  them. 

We  was  wrong,  and  uncharactertatloally 
modest,  about  his  writing.  A  dozen  or  so  years 
ago,  Stravinsky  and  a  young  American  con- 
ductor, Robert  Craft,  embarked  on  a  writing 
venture  that  has  charmed  and  Instructed  xm- 
told  readers,  and  has  recorded  for  musloal 
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hlatoilana  tlie  way  Stravinsky's  extraorillnary 
mind  worked. 

Six  oi  their  books  are  In  print,  and  there 
la  probably  a  seventh  voliime  ta  the  rnaXlng 
now,  for  the  two  friends  talked  and  made 
music  together  even  during  Stravliisky's  long 
last  Illness.  What  these  books  hav«  that 
recommends  them  to  musicians  and  oon- 
musicians  alike  Is  an  uncommon  vividness, 
a  force  of  personality  and  freshneas  of  lan- 
guage, a  candor  and  wit,  that  eure  the  direct 
results  of  the  Intelligence,  vigor,  and  viarmth 
that  Stravinsky  and  Craft  shared. 

Stravinsky's  life,  career,  and  Ideas  about 
music  and  his  world  are  the  subjects,  of  all 
six  books.  They  are:  "Conversations  wl^h  Igor 
Stravinsky"'  (1969) ,  "Memories  and  Cosimen- 
tarles"  (1960),  "Expositions  and  Develop- 
ments" (1962),  "Dialogues  and  a  Diary' 
(1963),  "Themes  and  Episodes"  (1964)  and 
"Retrospectives  and  Conclusions"  (19f9). 

Like  so  many  other  men  who  hav*  made 
an  Impact  on  modem  culture,  StravlnAy  was 
a  Russian  of  the  upper  classes,  well-edjucated 
and  remarkably  free  of  sentlmentallity.  He 
lost  his  Russian  property  In  the  war  aCd  the 
revolution  and  became  one  of  those;  gifted 
wanderers  who  peopled  Europe  after  tfce  first 
World  War  he  knew  and  worked  with 
Dlagbllev,  Nljlnaky,  Picasso,  Debussy. 

When  he  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1939,  his  career  Included  Chaplin  aqd  Dis- 
ney and  W.  H.  Auden.  It  was  a  long-btirstlng 
energetic  life,  and  he  app€wently  wa(B  able, 
under  Craft's  sympathetic  questioning,  to 
remember  a  good  bit  of  it. 

Of  his  first  piano  teacher:  "She  Was  an 
excellent  pianist  and  a  blockhead — a  not  un- 
usual combination.  Her  Eieethetlcs  apd  her 
bad  taste  were  impregnable."  On  hl>  older 
cousins  70  years  ago  in  St.  Petersbt>rg:  "I 
still  reeent  the  way  they  despised  me  l>ecause 
of  their  superior  age,  and  I  am  even,  now  a 
Uttle  triumphant  that  I  have  outlive^  them 
all." 

On  other  composers:  "The  nature  ^f  Bee- 
thoven's talent  and  work  are  more  '^uman' 
and  more  comprehensible  to  me  than  are, 
say,  the  talents  and  works  of  more  perfect" 
oompoeers  like  Bach  and  Mozart;  I  think  I 
know  how  Beethoven  composed,  though  I  do 
not  understand  how  a  man  of  such  powers 
oould  lapse  so  frequently  into  such  banality." 
On  conductors:  "The  conductor  wtoo  im- 
pressed me  most  was  Gustav  Mahler.  I  at- 
tribute this  In  part  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
also  a  composer.  The  most  Interesting  con- 
ductors axe  composers  for  they  are  tfce  only 
ones  who  can  have  a  really  new  Insist  Into 
music  Itself."  On  his  favorite  piece  ^  music 
from  a  younger  composer :  "  "Le  Martenu  sans 
Maltre'  by  Pierre  Boulea."  On  theory  In 
musical  composition:  "Hindsight.  It  doesn't 
exist." 

On  ago:  "Eighty-seven  years  can  f^el  like, 
as  of  ooiirse  they  are,  an  Inciorable  disease. 
My  i)erlmeter  of  pleasure  has  shrulik,  my 
memories  taunt  me.  At  least  I  do  n<)t  dwell 
on  the  futvu-e." 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  NIC?HOLJ8  asked  and  wai  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hous«  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  textdle  imports  continues  to  be  a 
major  problem  for  textile  plants 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  the  South 
alone,  over  50  plants  have  closed  in  the 
past  2  years.  During  1970,  30,000  persons 
lost  their  Jobs.  I 

Alabsmia  has  been  particularly  hard 
Wt.  This  year  three  Alabama  plattts,  two 
In  the  small  town  of  Roanoke,  hatre  been 
forced  to  close  because  Japanese Jhnports 
continue  to  flood  our  country.  TJhe  un- 


employment in  Roanoke  is  now  estimated 
at  over  25  percent.  I  am  sure  the  story  is 
much  the  same  in  other  cities  throughout 
our  country. 

The  Alabama  State  Senate,  in  its  wis- 
dom, has  passed  a  resolution  asking  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  to  take  firm  action  which  will 
strengthen  the  textile  Industry  in  the 
face  of  increasing  imports  from  Japan. 
I  would  like  to  submit  this  resolution, 
introduced  by  Senators  E.  C.  Poshee,  Joe 
Fine,  Robert  Wilder,  and  Gene  McLain, 
for  study  by  my  esteemed  colleagues. 
Sen.m'E  or  Alabama — Resolution  16 
Whereas,  Within  the  last  several  years  the 
situation  In  the  American  textile  Industry 
has  become  increasingly  acute  and  particu- 
larly so  In  the  Southern  states  where  the 
production  of  cotton  and  the  manufacturing 
of  cotton  products  constitute  the  very  life 
blood  of  this  area;  and 

Whereas,  Hundreds  of  Alabamlans  have 
lost  their  Jobs  or  are  onto  short  time  manu- 
facture and  the  foreign  competitors  who  flood 
our  market  and  force  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens completely  out  of  work  and  market  their 
textiles  and  apparel  under  conditions  that 
are  illegal  In  the  State  of  Alabama  and  In 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  Japan  has 
offered  a  most  unsatisfactory  prof)osal  to 
restrain,  unilaterally.  Its  tertUe  and  apparel 
exports  to  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  The  Japanese  proposal  has  been 
rejected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Governor  of  Alabama,  by  many 
members  of  the  Congress,  including  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  Alabama,  by 
the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, by  the  Alabama  Textile  Manufacturers 
Association,  by  numerous  newspaper  edi- 
torials and  by  many  others;  and 

Whereas,  The  textile  markets  of  the  United 
States  are  vLrtually  wide  open  to  foreign  Im- 
jKtrts  while  naany  of  the  major  exporters  to 
this  country  tightly  protect  their  own  mar- 
kets against  our   textile  exports;   and 

Whereas,  The  American  textile  Industry 
pays  Its  employees  approximately  two  dollars 
an  hour  more  than  the  Industry  of  Japan, 
with  the  gap  being  even  wider  between  this 
country  and  some  other  Asian  Natlcois;  and 
Whereas,  The  Alabama  Legislature  and  the 
people  of  Alabama  are  not  willing  to  see  these 
terribly  unfair  conditions  continue  to 
weaken  one  of  their  most  important  In- 
diistries  which  together  with  Its  supply  and 
related  Industries  over  the  years  have  been 
good,  responsible  corporate  citizens;  and 

Whereas.  These  unfair  conditions  largely 
have  been  created  by  a  combination  of 
policies  of  ovir  Federal  Government.  Now, 
therefore; 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  hotises  thereof  concurring,  That 
the  Legislature  of  Alabama  respectfully  re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  do 
all  in  their  power  through  legislative  and 
administrative  actlcn  to  see  that  order  Is 
restored  to  the  chaotic  International  textile 
and  apparel  situation. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Legislature 
of  Alabama  expresses  to  the  Alabama  Con- 
gressional Delegation  and  to  other  members 
of  the  Congress,  who  continue  to  work  for  a 
solution  to  this  problem,  deep  appreciation 
for  their  dedication  to  this  vital  effort. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  Copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  member  of  Alabama's 
delegation  in  the  Senate  and  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Oon- 
greas,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  Clerks  of  the 
respective  Houses  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Is  a  trus, 
correct  and  accurate  copy  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  16  by  Messrs.  Poshee,  Plae, 
Wilder  and  McLcUn,  adopted  by  the  LegU. 
lature  of  Alabama  on  April  8,  1971. 
McDowell  Lxk, 
Secretary  of  Senate. 


SIEGE  ON  WASHINGTON  BY  ANTI- 
WAR DISSIDENTS 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  glvai  per- 
missiwi  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  siege  on 
Washington  by  various  groups  of  anti- 
war dissidents  begins  today  and,  despite 
the  aim  of  the  CJovemment  to  keep  all 
public  lands  open  and  accessible  to  all 
persons,  it  seems  that  the  leaders  of 
these  groups  will  urge  their  followers  to 
set  up  encampments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  because  of  the 
blight  on  the  landscape  left  by  Resurrec- 
tlOTi  City  in  1968  adjacent  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  that  H.R.  1035  was  initiated  in 
the  91st  Congress.  In  its  report  on  the 
legislation,  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee stated: 

Clearly,  access  to  these  buildings  and 
grounds  cannot  be  limited,  for  any  extended 
period,  to  any  Individual  citizen  or  group 
of  citizens,  great  or  small,  however  lofty 
their  alms  may  be  or  however  Idealistic  then 
ptirpoee. 

According  to  the  Record  of  June  11, 
1969.  H.R.  1035  went  on  to  be  approved 
by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  327  for  and 
51  against. 

Because  of  the  very  urgent  need  for 
this  legislation,  the  Honorable  William 
J.  SCHKRLE,  of  Iowa,  Introduced  on  April 
7  a  bill  Identical  to  the  measure  passed 
by  the  House  In  the  91st  Congress.  Today, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  Honorable 
Chalmers  P.  Wylie,  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing another  identical  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasizing  this  urgency  and  to  urge 
that  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
give  all  deliberate  speed  to  reporting  the 
bill  again  so  that  this  House  will  be  on 
record  as  to  its  position  on  the  use  of  pub- 
licly owned  land  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  unauthorized  and  unlawful  en- 
campments. Inasmuch  as  it  is  reported 
that  Justice  Department  officials  are  giv- 
ing a  fresh  look  at  a  possible  Rock  Creek 
Park  encampment,  I  would  strongly  urge 
the  administration  to  stand  firmly  be- 
hind the  Interior  Department  which  ha* 
already  denied  a  permit  for  this  purpose, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  antiwar  groups  that 
will  be  in  this  city  for  the  next  few 
weeks  exercising  their  rights  of  speech 
and  assembly  must  not  be  permitted  to 
do  so  in  a  manner  that  will  deny  the 
rights  of  others  who  do  not  feel  the  same 
way.  Should  the  law  be  violated,  those 
responsible  must  be  dealt  with  promptly 
and  without  bias.  That  is  the  only  way 
the  rights  of  all  will  be  preserved. 


LAW  OFFICERS  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
A  GREAT  AMERICAN 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
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reau  of  Investigation,  has  been  subjected 
lately  to  a  great  deal  of  unwarranted  cri- 
ticism. Much  of  this  has  been  motivated 
by  purely  political  reasons  and  none  of  it 
has  come  from  anyone  who  has  actually 
worked  in  the  law  enforcement  profes- 
sion. The  National  Sheriffs'  Association  Is 
the  official  voice  of  America's  3,067 
sheriffs  and  their  many  thousands  of 
deputy  sheriffs.  In  addition,  the  NSA 
numbers  among  its  members  many  other 
American  law  enforcement  administra- 
tors and  practitioners  at  every  level  of 
Jurisdiction.  America's  sheriffs  have 
shown  their  support  of  Mr.  Hoover  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  that  has  been  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Attorney  General.  The  resolution 
follows : 

At  the  direction  of  the  entire  Executive 
Board  of  the  National  Sheriffs'  Association, 
we  are  writing  to  express  not  only  our  Asso- 
ciation's confidence  In  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  but  also  our  unqualified  endorse- 
ment and  support  of  the  FBI  and  Its  Direc- 
tor. 

The  nearly  23,000  members  of  the  National 
Sheriffs'  Association  are  both  shocked  and 
sickened  by  the  recent  barrage  of  distorted 
criticisms  and  unsubstantiated  charges  that 
have  been  hurled  at  the  FBI  and  at  Mr. 
Hoover. 

It  has  been  our  honor  to  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  of  the  FBI  In  the  arena  of  action 
against  crime.  We  know  the  high  standards  of 
honesty,  efficiency,  and  fair  play  which  they 
represent;  we  recognize  the  outstanding  cali- 
ber of  leadership  under  Mr.  Hoover  since  1924, 
and  we  admire  the  richly  deserved  reputa- 
tion of  excellence  which  they  have  earned 
m  service  to  the  American  people. 

Indvldually  and  as  members  of  one  of 
America's  foremost  law  enforcement  organi- 
zations, we  are  proud  to  stand  with  Mr. 
Hoover  and  his  associates  against  those  Indi- 
viduals who  unjustifiably  subject  him  to 
attack. 

This  statement  was  signed  by  Michael 
N.  Canlis,  president,  and  by  Ferris  E. 
Lucas,  executive  director,  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  executive  board  of  the  National 
Sheriffs'  Association. 


admitted  lining  up  and  shooting  un- 
armed civilian  men.  women,  children, 
and  babies. 

If  this  country,  on  the  basis  of  that  evi- 
dence, were  to  hold  to  the  view  that  this 
was  only  what  any  soldier  should  do,  we 
would  be  no  better  than  barbarians.  The 
Army  has  never  taught,  nor  tolerated,  the 
murder  of  helpless  civilians. 

As  to  the  second  proposition,  the 
morality  or  immorality  of  this  war  needs 
a  much  larger  basis  for  discussion.  Many 
who  raise  the  question,  I  susiaect,  would 
have  done  so  with  equal  vehemence  had 
the  verdict  turned  in  favor  of  Lieutenant 
Calley;  and  they  blind  themselves  to  a 
distinction  which  is  clear  to  most  of  us — 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  war 
and  murder,  between  shooting  armed 
enemies  and  shooting  unarmed  civilians. 
That  our  Government  still  knows  war 
from  murder  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Lieutenant  Calley  is  not  the  first  soldier, 
but  more  nearly  the  40th.  to  be  convicted 
of  killing  civilians  in  Vietnam. 

Calley's  actions  were  not  typical  of 
Army  policy,  much  less  so  exemplary  as 
to  qualify  him  for  a  medal,  as  one  of  my 
congressional  colleagues  contends. 

The  morality  of  individual  acts  of  war 
have  been  in  controversy  for  years.  There 
has  never  been  any  argument,  however, 
about  the  morality  or  legality  of  killing 
defenseless  and  unresisting  civilians.  The 
day  we  as  a  nation  condone  this  will  be 
the  day  we  forfeit  any  claim  to  moral 
leadership.  Those  who  protest  the  Calley 
verdict  should  bear  this  in  mind. 


THE  CASE  OF  LT.  WILLIAM  CALLEY 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr,  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conviction  by  the  Army  court-martial  of 
Lt.  William  Calley  has  generated  a  great 
amount  of  protest.  Each  protest  seems  to 
be  based  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
following  propositions: 

First.  Lieutenant  Calley  was  an  Army 
officer,  taught  to  flght  and  kill,  who  was 
given  orders  and  obeyed  them  as  any 
good  soldier  should;  or 

Alternatively.  Lieutenant  Calley  should 
not  be  punished  because  the  war  is  im- 
moral; and.  if  Calley  is  guilty,  so  are  the 
Army  and  political  leaders  of  thte  Nation. 

Let  me  state  as  simply  as  possible  my 
reaction  to  these  two  propositions. 

Those  who  hold  to  the  first  proposition 
have  failed  to  read  or  to  understand  or 
believe  the  testimony.  After  a  proper 
trial,  it  was  found  that  first,  no  such  or- 
der to  kill  civilians  was  given;  second, 
no  hostile  enemy  action  was  encountered 
that  day;  and  third.  Lieutenant  Calley 


HEARING   SSTT  ON   JUVENILE 
JUSTICE   INSTITU'li: 

(Mr.  KASTEINMKIKR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)       

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  a  public  hearing  will  be 
held  on  April  28,  at  10  ajn.,  in  room  2226 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  on  HJl. 
45,  by  Mr.  Railsback;  H.R.  46,  by  Mr. 
Mikva;  H.R.  47,  l«r  Mr.  Bikstbr;  and 
identical  bills,  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new 
chapter  404  to  establish  an  Institute  for 
Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice. 
This  hearing  will  supplement  the  hear- 
ings held  in  the  91st  Congress  on  H.R. 
14950  and  a  niunber  at  identical  meas- 
ures. 

The  subcommittee  will  hear  testimony 
from  a  number  of  Juvenile  Judges  and 
from  a  representative  of  the  American 
Parents  Committee,  Inc. 


DEFENSE  OF  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 
AND  THE  FBI 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI 
have  come  under  attack  on  various 
fronts. 

As  an  FBI  employee  myself  for  10  years 
I  find  these  attacks  both  irresponsible 


and  reprehensible.  The  charges  which 
have  been  made  against  Mr.  Hoover  are 

of  such  a  serious  nature  that  most  pec^le 
would  hesiiate  to  publicize  them  without 
absolute  assurance  of  their  accuracy. 

Apparently,  this  fact  has  not  swayed 
some  Members  of  this  body  and  the  other 
body  in  releasing  their  charges  to  the 
press.  Despite  the  fact  that  these  charges 
are,  at  best,  based  on  hearsay  evidence 
and  have  been  categorically  denied  by 
the  FBI,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  White  House,  the  attacks  continue. 

I  was  pleased  that  President  Nixon 
dealt  with  this  matter  so  forcefully  in  his 
interview  before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  convention.  His  vote 
of  confidence  in  Mr.  Hoover  was  greeted 
with  thimderous  applause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  excerpt  of 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Excerpt  or  Remarks  bt  Prestoxnt  Nixon 
Question:  J.  Edgar  Hoover  very  recently 
seems  to  have  become  one  of  the  favorite 
whipping  boys  of  many  of  the  prominent 
Americans. 

The  PREsnjENT.  I  am  glad  to  have  some- 
body else  there  for  a  change. 

Question:  Is  there  any  chance  that  the 
criticism  might  hasten  his  retirement? 

The  PREsmENT.  No.  I  think  the  criticisms, 
particularly  when  they  are  unfair,  as  many  of 
them  have  been,  and  malicious,  as  many  of 
them  have  been — and  I  haven't  discussed  Mr. 
Hoover's  retirement  with  him;  he  has  not 
brought  It  up  with  me.  But  if  I  know  Mr. 
Hoover,  such  unfair  and  malicious  criticism 
woiild  tend  to  have  exactly  the  opposite  ef- 
fect: not  to  hasten  his  retirement  but  to 
have  him  dig  in. 

I  can  only  say  this,  that  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Hoover,  I  would  ask  the  editors  of  the 
nation's  ptapers  to  be  fair  about  the  situa- 
tion. He,  like  any  man  who  is  a  strong  man, 
an  able  man,  who  has  led  this  Bureau  for  so 
many  years,  has  made  many  enemies.  But  we 
can  also  be  thankful  that  In  the  F.B.I.  he 
has  developed  an  organization  which  Is  rec- 
ognized throughout  Che  world  aa  the  bast  law 
enforcement  agency  In  the  world. 

He  has  been  non-pollttcal.  He  has  been 
non-partisan.  And  despite  all  of  the  talk 
about  surveillance  and  bugging  and  the  rest, 
let  me  say  I  have  been  In  police  states  and 
the  idea  that  this  Is  a  police  state  Is  Just  pure 
nonsense.  And  every  editorial  p<4>er  In  the 
country  ought  to  say  that. 

Question :  Earlier  this  week,  I  think  speak- 
ing In  Detroit,  the  Vice  President  said  that 
he  felt  the  Director  shotUd  remain  on  the 
job  as  long  as  he  is  physlcaUy  and  mentally 
sound. 

Is  that  more  or  less  your  attitude? 
The  Presidxnt.  Well,  Mr.  Cormier,  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  the  situation  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Hoover's  tenure  in  office  when  the  matter 
has  not  been  raised  with  me,  either  by  me 
or  by  him. 

I  will  only  say  at  this  time  that  I  believe 
It  would  be  most  unfortunate  to  allow  a  man 
who  has  given  over  60  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  this  country  to  go  out  under  a 
cloud,  maligned  unfairly  by  many  criticisms. 
Now.  I  dont  mean  that  some  criticism  of 
him.  of  me,  of  anybody,  is  not  Justified.  But 
he  is  taking  a  bad  rap  on  a  lot  of  things  and 
he  doesn't  deserve  it. 

Question:  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  FBI.  Is  there  any  credence 
to  the  complaints  by  some  Congressmen.  M 
far  as  you  know,  that  they  are  under  sur- 
veillance by  the  FBI? 

The  PusmENT.  Well,  Mr.  Rlsber.  let  me 
answer  that  question  in  terms  of  what  I 
know,  because  I  checked  this  personally.  I 
was  In  the  House,  I  was  In  the  Senate,  and  I 
am  very  jealous  of  the  right  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen  and  every  citizen,  actually,  not 
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to  have  survelllanc*  when  he  Is  engage  1  in 
public  aotlvltlee.  Particularly.  I  can  aamre 
you,  that  there  is  no  question  in  my  rilnd 
that  Mr.  Hoover's  statement  that  no  tele- 
phone In  the  Capitol  has  ever  been  tappetf  by 
the  FBI  Is  correct.  That  la  correct. 

The  case  you  referred  to,  the  Dowdy  case, 
did  not  involve  the  tapping  of  a  Congjess- 
man's  telephone. 

The  second  point  I  should  make  Is  this: 
Let's  get  the  whole  buslnese  of  survein|ince 
and  the  rest  Into  some  perspective,  ^rst. 
when  we  talk  about  police  states,  thera  are 
206  million  people  In  this  ccmntry.  I 

Did  you  know  even  the  Nation's  edStors, 
sophisticated  as  you  are,  that  over  the jpast 
two  years  there  were  only  300  tape  by  thq  FBI 
through  court  orders?  1 

Do  you  know  what  was  accomplished  jrom 
those  taps?  There  were  900  arrests  anq  100 
convictions,  and  particularly  convlctloiis  in 
the  Important  area  of  narcotics  where  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  bar- 
cotlcs  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  t6  the 
young  people  of  America  were  picked!  up? 
That  was  why  those  tape  were  carried  op. 

Now  let's  talk  about  the  other  area  wfhere 
I  think  Mr.  Rlsher  Is  more  concerned  a1>out. 
They  say  what  about  the  taps  not  mac^e  by 
court  orders  but  are  made  by  the  nat^onal 
security?  I  checked  that.  too.  The  hlghl  In- 
sofar as  those  taps  are  concerned,  were  !»  the 
years  1961,  1962  and  1963.  In  those  yeari  the 
niimber  of  taps  was  between  90  and  lOO^ow, 
In  the  two  years  that  we  have  been  In  ofllce — 
and  get  this  number — the  total  nirnibtr  of 
taps  for  national  security  punxjses  by  the 
FBI,  and  I  know  because  I  look  not  at  the 
Information  but  at  the  decisions  thalj  are 
made — the  total  number  of  taps  is  less!  has 
been  less,  than  50  a  year,  a  cut  of  50  pe^nt 
from  what  It  waa  In  1961.  '82  and  '63.  Afe  far 
as  Army  surveillance  Is  concerned,  once  we 
saw  what  happened  to  the  Democratic^  Na- 
tional Ckjnventdon.  that  had  even  beenjcar- 
rled  to  the  surveillance  of  Adlal  Steveison, 
who  later  t)ecame  a  Senator,  we  stopped  t^em. 

I  simply  want  to  put  that  all  In  perfpec- 
tlve  by  saying  this:  I  believe  the  Naljlon's 
Press  has  a  responalblllty  to  watch  Ootem- 
ment.  to  see  that  big  brother  Isn't  watcfclng. 

I  don't  want  to  see  a  police  state.  I  ai^ued 
the  right  of  Privacy  Case  In  the  Sup»«me 
Court  and  I  feel  strongly  about  the  rlg^it  of 
privacy.  But  let's  alao  remember  thatj  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  ft  re- 
sponsibility for  the  security  of  this  cor^ntry 
and  a  responsibility  to  protect  the  Inno^nta 
from  those  who  might  engage  In  crln|e  or 
who  would  be  dangerous  to  the  peofje  of 
this  country. 

In  carrying  out  that  reeponslblllty,  I  de- 
fend the  F.B.I  In  this  very  limited  exercise 
of  tapping. 

One  final  point:  You  talk  about  goUce 
state.  Let  me  tell  you  what  happens  ^hen 
you  go  to  what  Is  really  a  police  state.  | 

You  cant  talk  In  your  bedroom.  You  fcant 
talk  In  your  sitting  room.  You  don't  i  talk 
on  the  telephone.  You  dont  talk  In  the  bath- 
room. As  a  matter  of  fact,  yoti  hear  t^bout 
going  out  and  talking  In  the  garden?)  Yes, 
I  have  walked  many  times  through  galena 
In  varloiis  places  where  I  had  to  talk  4^ut 
something  confidential,  and  you  can't  even 
talk  In  front  of  a  shrub.  That  Is  the  ^y  It 
works.  I 

What  I  am  simply  saying  Is  this:  "^liere 
are  police  states.  We  don't  want  that  to  hi4>- 
pen  to  America.  But  America  la  not  a  iK^Uce 
state,  and  as  long  as  I  am  In  this  Offlop,  we 
are  going  to  be  sure  that  not  the  FBI  or 
any  other  organization  engages  In  any  Activ- 
ity except  Where  the  national  Interest  of  the 
protection  of  Innocent  people  requires  llj,  and 
then  It  Will  be  as  limited  as  It  possibly  can 
be.  That  la  what  we  are  going  to  do. 


IPU  RESOLVES  INTERNATIONAL  CO- 
OPERATION IN  ILLEGAL  DRUGS 
CONTROL 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
report  a  dramatic  international  advance 
in  the  control  of  the  illegal  production 
and  traffic  of  dangerous  drugs.  I  have 
Just  returned  from  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union  meeting  at  Caracas.  Ven- 
ezuela, where  representatives  of  parlia- 
ments of  53  participating  nations  imani- 
mously  accepted  a  resolution  which  I 
sponsored  calling  for  international  co- 
operation in  the  control  of  traffic  in  il- 
legal drugs.  Significantly  enough,  the 
delegations  of  France,  Thailand,  and 
Turkey  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  res- 
olution and  it  was  adopted  unanimously. 

In  pressing  for  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution I  called  upon  my  fellow  IPU  dele- 
gates to  recognize  that  we  can  no  longer 
tolerate  the  illegal  production  and  in- 
ternational traffic  of  dangerous  drugs 
and  if  we  want  to  solve  the  drug  problem 
we  have  all  got  to  quit  dawdling  and 
and  start  working  together.  Their  unani- 
mous endorsement  of  the  resolution  was 
a  highly  gratifying  development  of  sig- 
nificant importance  In  the  war  against 
illegal  drug  abuses.  So  important  did  the 
Council  consider  this  problem,  that  it 
was  voted  to  keep  it  on  the  agenda  for 
the  fall  meeting  and  to  circularize  the 
members  with  a  questionnaire  to  provide 
suggestions  for  action  in  this  field. 

I  include  here  the  text  of  my  state- 
ment to  the  Council  which  was  followed 
by  unanimous  acceptance  of  my  resolu- 
tion by  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union: 

INTEENATIONAI,  CONTROL  OF  IlLKGAL  NARCOTICS 

(Statement  of  U.S.  Representative  John  S. 
MoNAGAN.  Democrat  of  Connecticut,  at  the 
Inter-Parllamentary  TTnlon  Meeting  at  Ca- 
racas, Venezuela.  April  17, 1971) 
Control  of  lUegal  production  and  Illegal 
export  of  dangerous  narcotic  drugs  Is  a  prob- 
lem of  International  dimensions  that  we  par- 
liamentarians Ignore  at  our  peril.  Although 
these  drugs  are  usually  grown  or  produced  In 
rural  areas  of  the  world,  they  are  quickly 
transported  to  the  heavily  populated  cities 
where  they  are  sold  for  high  prices  and 
wreak  their  destructive  havoc  on  human 
lives.  Countries,  both  large  and  small,  know 
of  the  debilitating  effects  of  narcotics,  and 
yet  8tfe  not  taking  effective  action  to  prevent 
their  traffic  and  use.  International  cooper- 
ation Is  urgently  needed  to  achieve  effective 
control  over  this  pervasive  problem.  As  rep- 
resentatives of  Parliaments  of  the  Interna- 
tional community,  we  must  make  It  clear  that 
we  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  Illegal  produc- 
tion and  traffic  which  allow  substances  origi- 
nally Intended  to  adlevlate  pain  and  suffering 
themselves  to  become  causes  of  human  misery 
and  social  decay. 

Although  there  are  several  kinds  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  m  Illicit  use  today,  opium  and 
the  psychotropics  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  present  crisis.  The  psychotropic  sub- 
stances Include  chemically  produced  stimu- 
lants, depressants,  and  hallucinogens:  am- 
phetamines, barbiturates,  and  LSD,  among 
others.  They  can  bring  about  hallucinations 
and  even  addiction,  and  because  they  are 
relatively  Inexpensive  and  easy  to  acquire 
they  are  In  high  demand. 


At  the  U.N.  sponsored  Convention  on  Psy- 
chotroplc  Substances  recently  held  in  Vienna, 
an  International  treaty  for  control  of  the 
production  and  Importation  of  psychotropics 
was  signed  by  representatives  of  twenty  erf 
the  seventy-one  countries  present.  The  treaty 
now  awaits  ratification  by  forty  governments 
before  Its  provisions  can  be  enforced.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  ratification  may  take 
some  time.  In  spite  of  this,  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  represents  a  significant  International 
effort  to  deal  with  the  Increasing  problems 
of  Involving  psychotropics. 

The  narcotic  which  undoubtedly  creates 
the  most  serious  state  of  dependence  and  is 
most  frequently  misused  Is  opium.  In  any 
of  Its  various  forms.  Opliim.  which  Is  derived 
from  the  opium  poppy,  Is  grown  prlmarUy 
within  a  z»ne  extending  from  the  Turkish 
Anatolian  Plain  to  the  Yunnan  Province  In 
China.  For  commercial  purposes,  the  raw 
opium  Is  converted  Into  a  morphine  base, 
and  Is  later  synthesized  Into  Its  most  Intense 
and  dangerous  form,  heroin.  Although  legal 
production  and  export  of  mw  opium  and  its 
by-products  Is  entirely  controlled  In  theory 
and  to  some  extent  In  fact  by  the  Single 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  1961, 
adopted  under  United  Nations  auspices,  in 
actuality,  the  diversion  of  opium  Into  the 
Illegal  market  continues  to  be  a  major  prob- 
lem which  has  not  been  effectively  reached 
by  this  convention. 

Actually,  the  opium  problem  consists  of 
three  parts:  the  demand,  illicit  supply  and 
Illegal  traffic.  Demand  for  Illegal  narcotics, 
although  a  problem  familiar  to  many  coun- 
tries, cannot  really  be  handled  on  an  inter- 
national level.  Instead,  each  country  must 
try  to  educate  and  treat  its  citizens  who  are 
tempted  to  use  and  abuse  narcotic  drugs. 
The  problems  of  supply  and  traffic  are  both 
of  tremendous  international  concern,  and  it 
is  upon  these  problems  that  we.  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Parliamentary  governments 
of  the  world,  must  focus  our  attention. 

There  are  approximately  two  million  drug 
users  and  addicts  in  the  world,  and  the 
United  States  has  the  largest  single  number 
of  heroin  addicts — The  National  Institutes 
of  Health  estimates  250,000.  Every  year  that 
number  Increases.  The  numbers  are  also  In- 
creasing steadily  in  Western  Europe.  Iran, 
the  Par  East,  and  South  East  Asia.  South 
America,  although  it  grows  cocaine  on  its 
western  coast  and  has  recently  begun  to 
cultivate  opium  popples.  Is  not  yet  disturbed 
by  a  serious  domestic  narcotics  problem.  Any 
country,  however,  even  a  South  American 
state,  may  be  next,  and  may  soon  find  itsdf 
with  a  high  percentage  of  its  population  in- 
capacitated by  drugs.  Since  no  country  Is 
Immxrne,  it  is  imperative  that  we  forge  a 
strong  instrument  of  international  coopera- 
tion and  work  collectively  to  conquer  this 
overwhelming  problem. 

Controlling  the  supply  of  narcotics  is  diffi- 
cult. The  opium  popples  are  grown  In  tinder- 
developed  areas  of  the  world  where  labor  and 
land  are  cheap.  Harvesting  Is  tedious.  After 
the  poppy  pods  fall  to  the  ground,  each  one 
must  be  individually  lanced  by  hand,  and 
after  the  "gum"  has  dried,  it  must  be  col- 
lected by  hand.  Approximately  five  and  one- 
half  hours  of  labor  are  needed  to  produce 
one  ounce  of  raw  opium.  That  labor,  how- 
ever. Is  highly  rewarding.  The  farmer,  for 
Instance,  often  receives  a  price  for  his  Illegal 
oplvun,  almost  twice  as  much  as  he  would 
receive  on  the  legal  market.  After  It  is  col- 
lected, the  c^lum  is  converted  Into  a  mor- 
phine base,  ten  pounds  of  raw  opium  yield- 
ing one  pound  of  morphine  base.  Prom  the 
farm  nearty  all  of  the  morphine  base  travels, 
by  land  or  sea,  to  Marseilles,  where  It  Is 
tiuTied  Into  heroin.  In  ETurope.  the  wholesale 
price  for  heroin  is  $142.00  an  ounce,  but  by 
the  time  the  heroin  reaches  New  York,  It  is 
worth,    on    the   retaU    market.   $6,232.00  an 


ounce  In  Its  pure  form.  In  the  Illegal  market, 
the  price  of  the  raw  opium  equivalent  will 
have  increased  nearly  10,000  times  between 
the  farm  and  New  York  City.  The  farmer 
who  grew  the  original  poppies  makes  pro- 
portionately little  from  hU  lUegal  transac- 
Uon.  It  Is  the  traffickers,  experienced  in  the 
art  of  smuggling,  who  make  the  greatest 
profits. 

A  number  of  alternatives  to  opium  culti- 
vation have  been  suggested  to  the  producing 
nations,  of  which  the  most  usual  is  substi- 
tution of  other  crops.  But  crc^  substitution 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problem,  for  the 
farmer  who  gives  up  the  production  of  opium 
popples  vrtll  not  be  satisfied  by  the  profit  he 
can  make  on  another  more  prosaic  crop. 
Many  substitute  crops  would  earn  more  In- 
come than  opium  for  the  amount  of  labor 
required,  but  no  other  crop  brings  tis  large 
a  profit  for  the  amount  of  land  it  uses.  In 
order  to  make  crop  substitution  appealing 
to  a  farmer  In  an  underdeveloped  area,  the 
government  would  have  to  pay  him  crop  sub- 
sidles,  and  few  governments  are  In  a  position 
to  make  such  a  financial  commitment  to 
their  backward  areas.  Certainly  the  more 
rapidly  the  areas  concerned  are  developed 
economically,  the  less  Incentive  there  will 
be  for  the  cultivation  of  opium. 

Another  way  to  control  the  supply  of 
opliun  Is  for  the  local  governments  simply 
to  forbid  its  cultivation,  except  In  certain 
restricted  areas  and  under  close  control.  How- 
ever, such  a  limitation  of  production  is  often 
Impossible  to  enforce.  The  popples  are  fre- 
quently grown  and  harvested  by  primitive, 
even  tribal  peoples,  in  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.  In  some  countries,  the  national 
governments  are  not  strong  enough  to  con- 
trol the  activities  of  the  local  farmers. 

Turkey  is  one  country  wlilch  has  been  co- 
operative In  the  control  effort.  Three  years 
ago,  popples  were  grown  In  27  provinces:  for 
the  planting  season  of  1971-1972,  the  gov- 
ernment has  limited  poppy-growln;;  to  four 
provinces.  The  government  has  also  been 
buying  up  the  crop  within  each  of  the  regu- 
lated provinces;  still,  the  farmers  have  been 
turning  In  less  than  their  whole  crop,  and 
peddling  the  rest  for  double  or  triple  the 
legal  price.  It  Is  expected  and  hoped  that 
the  new  coalition  government  will  continue 
the  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  opliun 
crop,  and  will  continue  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  Nations  and  the  International 
community  in  the  control  of  opium  culti- 
vation. In  addition,  the  United  States  has 
advanced  $1  million  of  a  $3  million  loan  to 
Turkey  to  be  spent  partly  on  a  crop  substitu- 
tion program,  partly  on  pyollce  cars,  weapons, 
helicopters  and  the  training  of  specialized 
police. 

Mexico  and  the  United  States  have  agreed 
to  participate  In  "Operation  Cooperation", 
an  effort  designed  to  control  drug  trafficking 
across  their  1.900  mile  fronUer.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  has  contributed  $1  million 
In  technical  assistance  to  Mexico,  to  help 
eliminate  harvesting  of  and  trafficking  in 
drugs. 

In  order  to  decrease  the  amounts  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  entering  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  Customs  Bureau  has  expanded 
its  activities.  The  number  of  customs  officers 
has  been  increased:  and  the  searches  for 
drugs  have  been  made  more  comprehensive 
and  more  effective.  Drug  seizures,  for  In- 
stance, increased  88  percent  between  1968 
and  1970.  The  Customs  Service,  which  re- 
cords having  stopped  9,389  narcotic  smug- 
gling attempts  during  1970,  confiscated  346.87 
pounds  of  heroin  in  that  year,  an  increase 
of  66.18  percent  over  1969.  Despite  the  ef- 
forts of  our  Customs  Service,  the  amount  of 
Illicit  drugs  entering  the  country  is  Increas- 
ing. 

The  United  States  is  8i)endlng  substantial 
sums  on  the  drug  problem.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1971.  our  country  allotted  $135.6  million  for 
the  control  of  drug  abuse.  Of  this  amount, 


$46.6  million  is  for  law  enforcement:  $63.4 
mlUlon  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
drug  abusers:  $12.4  million  Is  for  educational 
and  training  purposes;  and  $23.2  million  for 
research. 

In  addition  to  caring  for  its  own  problem, 
however,  the  United  States  has  sought  to 
assLst  other  covintries  In  controlling  this 
problem  as  well.  At  the  present  time,  we 
have  agreements  with  Turkey,  Mexico,  and 
most  recently  with  France,  a  country  which 
has  become  greatly  concerned  about  Its  own 
drug  abuse  problem.  On  February  27.  1971, 
a  French-American  agreement  was  signed 
which  formalized  the  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  war  on  drug  traffic. 
Throughout  the  vrorld,  existing  laws  which 
regulate  trafficking  have  been  enforced,  par- 
ticularly against  non-citizen  transients.  Iran, 
for  instance,  has  executed  over  forty  people 
since  1969  for  trafficking.  Over  500  American 
citizens  are  serving  time  In  foreign  Jails  for 
possession  of  or  trafficking  in  narcotics.  The 
small-time  smugglers,  in  many  cases,  stu- 
dents, are  not  the  key  to  the  problem,  how- 
ever. The  problem  lies  with  the  wholesalers. 
Identification  and  confiscation  of  wholesale 
shipments  of  illegal  drugs  require  the  great- 
est amount  of  international  cooperation.  The 
large  quantities  of  morphine  base  which 
travel  from  the  Far  and  Middle  East  to  Eu- 
ropean heroin  producing  factories,  and  from 
there  to  European  countries  or  west  to  the 
United  States,  where  prices  lor  illegal  heroin 
are  the  highest  In  the  world,  must  be  inter- 
ce>pted  and  confiscated  so  that  the  people  of 
our  various  nations  wU\  not  suffer  addiction 
and  even  death  from  this  dangerous  sub- 
stance. 

International  cooperation  offers  the  only 
hope  for  solving  the  supra-regional  prob- 
lems of  driig  abuse.  A  country  which,  at  the 
moment,  happily  considers  Itself  free  from 
the  destruction  caused  by  dangerous  nar- 
cotic drugs,  may  unfortxinately  not  be  free 
for  long.  Once  this  disease  strikes,  it  spreads 
rapidly,  ravaging  the  minds  and  bodies  of  its 
victims,  and  affecting  the  lives  of  innocent 
family  members  and  friends. 

I  believe  It  vital  that  the  representatives 
of  so  many  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  world, 
exert  influence  on  their  respective  govern- 
ments in  an  effort  to  recognize  and  control 
the  cultivation  and  production  and  manu- 
facture of,  and  traffic  In  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs  and  to  support  the  plans  now 
being  considered  by  the  United  Nations  for 
a  plentipotentlary  conference,  to  be  con- 
vened early  In  1972.  At  this  conference, 
amendments  designed  to  strengthen  the  Sin- 
gle Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  1961, 
proposed  by  the  United  States  and  other  gov- 
ernments, would  be  considered  and  should  be 
accepted.  I  also  urge  members  of  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  to  encourage  their  re- 
spective governments  to  contribute  to  the 
recently  established  United  Nations  fund  for 
drug  abuse  control.  The  United  States  has 
already  contributed  $1  million  of  a  $2  mil- 
lion pledge.  If  the  international  control  of 
narcotic  drugs  is  to  be  possible,  however, 
more  countries  must  assert  their  interest  and 
support  by  contributing  to  this  universally 
beneficial  project.  Surely,  with  the  com- 
mitted cooperation  of  our  respective  govern- 
ments, in  all  these  particulars,  this  social 
disease,  so  sertoiis  now.  can  be  promptly 
checked  and  eventually  cured. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  drug  abuse 
and  the  threat  it  poses  to  societies  of  all 
nations,  I  urge  that  the  Council,  acting 
under  Article  15,  paragri^}h  14  of  the 
Statutes,  (ulopt  the  draft  resolution  which  we 
are  pleased  and  grateful  that  the  French, 
Thai  and  Turkish  delegations  have  Joined 
us  in  sponsoring.  By  taking  this  action  we 
will  be  asserting  the  importance  of  this  In- 
ternational problem  and  underscoring  the 
lorgency  with  which  Parliaments  should  act 
on  it. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
HELD  BY  NORTH  VIETNAM 

<Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
26.  1964,  7  years  and  24  days  ago.  the 
first  American  serviceman  was  captured 
by  North  Vietnamese  forces.  Since  that 
time  over  1,500  of  our  military  person- 
nel have  been  listed  as  either  missing  In 
action  or  as  prisoners  of  war.  We  know 
that  approximately  150  of  these  men 
have  been  held  prisoners  or  have  been 
missing  for  5  years;  an  additional  300 
have  been  missing  for  almost  4  years. 
Throughout  this  period  of  time  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  consistently 
failed  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion for  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War.  It  has  repeatedly  and  flagrantly 
violated  four  points  contained  in  the 
agreements.  The  Communists  are  break- 
ing elementary  rules  which  civUized 
countries  are  expected  to  follow  In  their 
dealings  with  prisoners  of  war. 

We  are  only  too  aware  of  the  inhumane 
treatment  that  our  people  are  receiving 
at  the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  cosponsored  the 
resolution  designating  the  week  of  March 
21  1971,  as  "National  We^  of  Concern 
for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing  in  AcUon" 
to  forcefully  register  our  protest  over 
that  treatment.  Our  concern,  however, 
should  not  stop  there;  Americans  every- 
where must  arouse  world  opinion  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  North  Vietnam  to 
correct  these  conditions. 


ANALYSTS  SEE  END  TO  DECLINE  OP 
INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra^- 
neous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Congress  voted  to  remove  the  4  Vi -percent 
ceiling  on  long-term  Government  bonds 
early  last  month,  many  of  us  warned 
that  the  acticm  might  well  contribute  to  a 
slowdown  in  the  trend  toward  lower  in- 
terest rates. 

In  recent  days,  there  have  been  dis- 
turbing signs  that  interest  rates  are 
leveling  out  at  a  very  high  point  rather 
than  declining  as  many  of  the  experts 
had  predicted.  At  one  point,  short-term 
Treasury  bills  had  declined  to  interest 
rates  as  low  as  3.3  percent.  For  many 
weeks,  these  short-term  rates  had 
hovered  axoimd  3  Vz  percent 

But  last  week,  the  short-term  rates 
had  skyrocketed  above  4  percent  and 
there  are  indications  that  they  will  go 
even  higher,  costing  the  American  tax- 
payers millions  of  dollars  in  added  inter- 
est charges. 

Even  more  discouraging  has  been  the 
lack  of  improvement  in  the  long-term 
bond  maricets.  In  fact,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  increases  in  the  long-term 
market  with  most  corporate  issues  cur- 
rently averaging  aroimd  7>2  percent — 
much  too  high  to  stimulate  the  type  of 
economic  recovery  the  Nation  so  badly 
needs.  The  Daily  Bond  Buyer,  in  its  issue 
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of  April  16,  listed  six  corporate  bind 
issues  sold  between  April  13  and  April  15. 
The  lowest  interest  rate  p«dd  was  by 
Texas  Electric  Service — 7.37  percent  on 
$25  million  of  Aaa  bcmds.  Rockland  Elec- 
tric paid  7.875  percent;  Montana  Power 
7.50  percent;  General  Telephone  of  Ohio, 
7.70  percent;  Wa^hin^ton  Water  Power, 
8.32  percent;  and  Union  Electric.  7.47 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  more  important  is 
the  fact  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
widely  ballyhooed  interest  rate  decreases 
have  gone  to  the  consumer.  What  tew 
declines  have  been  recorded  have  Inviri- 
ably  beoa  for  prime  customers  of  the 
commercial  banks  and  other  very  large 
borrowers.  Right  here  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  lending  institutions  are  advertis- 
ing "competitive"  mortgages  for  7^4  per- 
cent—only about  1  percentage  point  be- 
low the  record  highs  recorded  in  1969 
and  early  1970.  Interest  charges  on  credit 
cards,  automobile  loans,  and  consuQaer 
loans  also  remain  at  extremely  lilgh 
levels  despite  the  announcements  of  de- 
creases in  the  prime  lending  rate. 

The  Washington  Simday  Star  de- 
scribes the  situation  this  way : 

The  decline  of  Interest  ratea  Is  coming  to 
an  end,  financial  analysts  believe.  T 

They  predict  the  cost  of  borrowing  Will 
stabUlze  for  a  while,  then  gradually  rise  ijiter 
this  year 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  badly  n0eds 
lower  interest  rates  if  It  is  to  stimulate 
the  economy  and  put  people  back  to 
work.  We  also  are  in  desperate  need  of 
lower  interest  rates  and  a  more  plenttful 
supply  of  money  for  local  governments 
and  school  districts  which  have  been 
forced  to  post^wne  many  ct  the  projects 
in  recent  years  because  of  the  prolonged 
period  of  tight  money  and  high  Interest 
rates. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  apparently 
some  politicians  and  monetary  managers 
who  are  willing  to  allow  interest  riites 
to  twttom  out  at  unconscionably  l^gh 
levels.  This  Nation  cannot  accept  ithe 
conc^t  that  the  average  homeowner  Is 
getting  "reasonable  rates"  when  hi  is 
charged  1^'2  and  8  percent  for  a  mort- 
gage. We  cannot  accept  the  theory  tiiat 
interest  rates  are  reasonable  when 
major  utilities  and  other  corporations 
are  paying  7V2  and  8  percent  on  high- 
quality  bond  issues.  f 

Much  of  the  propc^anda  and  pi»>lic 
relations  excitement  about  recent  inter- 
est rate  decreases  have  been  designed  to 
delude  the  American  public  into  believ- 
ing that  the  administration  was  pursuing 
low  interest  policies.  The  American  pub- 
lic is  not  getting  the  5  Vi -Percent  inter- 
est rate  and  I  expect  that  very  few  Cor- 
porations are  on  these  secret  list4  of 
"prime"  borrowers.  The  SVi-pereent 
prime  rate — that  has  been  tnmipeted  by 
the  banks  and  the  administration 
spokesmen — is  a  fake  rate  which  goes 
only  to  a  handful — the  favored  few — imd 
not  to  the  great  mass  of  American  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  adminisira- 
tiaa  will  start  taking  steps  which  will 
once  again  push  interest  rates  do^to — 
particiilarly  In  consumer  areas.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  administration's  ill-timed 
decision  to  seek  removal  of  the  4^4 -per- 
cent celling  on  long-term  Oovemaent 


bonds  was  a  psychological  blow  against 
the  trend  for  low  Interest  rates.  It  was  a 
high  level  statement  of  policy — and  be- 
lief— that  interest  rates  would  not  de- 
cline and  that  we  would  have  a  perma- 
nent policy  of  high  interest  rates.  This 
psychological  Impact  has  been  felt 
throughout  the  economy  and  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  slowdown  In  the 
decline  of  interest  rates  which  is  now  be- 
ing so  widely  recorded.  The  administra- 
tion made  a  most  serious  mistake  when  It 
made  this  announcement  In  February 
smd  pushed  it  through  the  Congress  In 
March.  I  hope  that  the  administration 
will  do  everjrthlng  in  its  power  to  re- 
verse this  mistake  and  to  prevent  fur- 
ther miscalculations  which  are  so  costly 
to  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  an  article  by  Lee  Cohn  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
with  the  title,  "Decline  of  Interest  Rates 
Appears  To  Be  Near  Halt."  I  also  place 
in  the  Record,  a  copy  of  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Simday.  April  18, 
with  the  title.  "Interest  Rates  Climb  for 
Bonds." 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom   the   Washington   Sunday   Star, 

Apr.  18.  1871] 

Declinx  of  Intkrest  Ratbs  Appkahs  To  Ba 

Nkas  Halt 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

The  decline  of  Interest  rates  Is  coming  to 
an  end,  financial  analysts  believe. 

They  predict  the  cost  of  borrowing  will 
stabilize  for  a  while,  then  gradually  rise  later 
this  year. 

If  the  economy  gains  momentum  in  1972, 
as  expected.  Interest  rates  may  climb  more 
rapidly  and  the  availability  of  credit  may 
tighten,  according  to  the  experts. 

CItKDtT   SQUEEZE 

But  few  If  any  of  them  anticipate  a  return 
to  the  record  high  rates  and  extreme  credit 
squeeze  that  plagued  home  buyers,  state  and 
local  governments,  businesses  and  other  bor- 
rowers In  1969  and  early  1970. 

The  expected  rate  Increase  could  hurt  Pres- 
ident Nixon  politically.  However,  if  the  es- 
calation Is  moderate  and  occurs  In  a  climate 
of  vigorous  economic  recovery,  the  "tight 
money"  Issue  may  be  blunted  In  the  1972 
election  campaign. 

Interest  rates  reached  the  highest  point  in 
more  than  a  century  shortly  before  mld-1970. 
In  one  of  the  great  tum-arounds  of  financial 
history,  they  have  declined  sharply  and  al- 
most steadily  since  then. 

Now  there  are  signs  that  rates  are  at  or 
near  another  turning  point  and  the  next 
basic  movement  will  be  upward. 

CKEOrr   DEMAND    CTTRTAn^KD 

Rates  have  dropped  because  the  economic 
slump  has  curtailed  demand  for  credit,  and 
because  the  Pederal  Reserve  has  expanded 
the  supply  In  an  effort  to  revive  the  econ- 
omy. 

Rates  will  stabilize  and  then  rise,  mainly 
because  the  economic  recovery  Is  Increasing 
the  demand  for  credit,  and  because  the  Ped- 
eral Reserve  la  shifting  to  slightly  firmer 
policies,  according  to  the  experts. 

Short-term  Interest  rates  are  most  sensi- 
tive and  often  foreshadow  trends.  Rates  on 
three-month  Treasury  bills,  for  example,  hit 
a  peak  around  8  percent  In  early  1970, 
dropped  to  about  3.2  percent  last  month, 
thea  edged  above  4  percent  early  last  week. 

This  key  rate  declined  to  3.8  percent  at 
the  end  of  the  week  and  seasonal  influences 
may  lower  It  further  during  the  next  several 
weeks,  but  then  It  Is  expected  to  rise  gradu- 
aUy. 


Rates  on  Intermediate-maturity  Treasriry 
notes  climbed  to  about  8  percent  last  spring, 
then  dropped  below  6  ^  percent  and  recently 
have  risen  fractionally. 

High-quality  corporation  bond  rates  soared 
above  91^  percent  In  mld-1970,  declined  be- 
low 7  percent  earlier  this  year  and  now  are 
above  ly,  percent. 

PRIME    RATE    DROPS 

Rates  on  high-grade  tax-exempt  bonds  Is- 
sued by  state  and  local  governments  topped 
7  percent  In  mld-1970.  dropped  to  about  S 
percent  and  have  remained  near  that  level 
recently. 

The  prime  rate — the  minimum  Interest 
charged  by  banks  on  loans  to  corporations — 
rose  to  8^  percent  In  Jtme  1969,  stayed  there 
\mtll  March  1970.  then  plunged  to  8V4  per- 
cent last  month. 

Rates  on  home  mortgages  and  consumer 
loans  move  slower  than  rates  In  bond  and 
money  martaete.  Tliey  have  followed  the 
market  rates  down,  but  the  declines  have 
been  smaller,  and  do  not  yet  show  signs  of 
rising. 

The  Pederal  Reserve  Influences  short-term 
rates,  such  as  those  on  Treasury  bills,  most 
directly.  Purchases  and  sales  of  Treasury 
secTirltles  In  the  open  market  by  the  Pederal 
Reserve  increase  and  reduce  the  supply  of 
money  and  credit  In  the  banking  system,  and 
thus  in  the  economy. 

Pederal  Reserve  policy  apparently  started 
shifting  to  a  firmer  stance,  for  domestic  and 
international  reasons,  Inunedlately  after  the 
April  6  meeting  of  its  open-market  commit- 
tee. 

Domestically,  the  narrowly  defined  money 
supply — currency   and   checking   accounts — 
had  expanded  at  an  annual  rate  of  8.0  percent 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
rxARs  OP  ikhation 

Such  rapid  monetary  growth  would  be 
inflationary  if  long  continued,  the  money 
managers  fear,  so  they  are  trying  to  slow 
the  rate  of  growth  to  a  "moderately  expiui- 
sive"  5  or  8  percent. 

This  slowdown  is  expected  to  raise  short- 
term  Interest  rates,  although  they  may  de- 
cline for  several  weks  as  a  result  of  seasonal 
factors. 

Internationally,  the  Pederal  Reserve  ap- 
parently feels  it  must  nudge  short-term  rates 
higher  to  discourage  big  flows  of  money  to 
E^urope,  where  rates  are  higher.  Heavy  out- 
flows have  weakened  the  dollar  abroad. 

Although  short-term  rates  in  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  rise,  they  still  are 
abnormally  low,  in  relation  to  long-term 
rates.  Therefore,  analysts  believe,  there  still 
is  room  for  long-term  rates  on  bonds  and 
mortgages  to  decline  slightly. 

Another  reason  for  this  expectation  is  the 
Pederal  Reserve's  effort  to  minimize  the  im- 
pact of  its  policy  tightening  on  long-term 
rates.  The  money  managers  want  to  hold 
these  rates  down  to  encourage  housing  and 
expenditures  by  state  and  local  governments, 
two  sectors  considered  crucial  to  an  economic 
recovery. 

But  long-term  rates  cannot  decline  mucb 
further,  according  to  analysts,  because  the 
economy  is  pulling  out  of  its  slump. 

As  the  economic  recovery  proceeds,  demand 
for  credit  to  finance  business  inventories  and 
plant  expansion  should  pick  up.  With  the 
Pederal  Reserve  limiting  growth  of  money 
and  credit,  increased  demand  will  raise  rates. 

Another  important  factor  expected  to  raise 
rates  Is  the  big  deficit  In  the  federal  budget, 
which  will  compel  the  Treasury  to  borrow 
heavily. 

Despite  these  upward  pressures,  analysts 
do  not  expect  interest  rates  to  rise  sharply 
this  year. 

NO    BOOM    IN    SIGHT 

Only  a  moderate  economic  recovery — not 
a  boom — is  In  sight,  so  demand  for  credit 
shoxild  not  become  overwhelming.  And  the 
Pederal   Reserve   does   not   plan   to  tighten 
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money  and  credit  drastically,  because  a  t»- 
veie  squeeze  might  halt  the  economic  upturn 
gnd  boost  unemplo3rment. 

Thus,  long-term  Interest  rates  are  ex- 
pected to  fluctuate  within  a  narrow  range 
{»  gradually  later  In  the  year  and  perhaps 
more  rapidly  In  1972. 

If  the  decline  of  Interest  rates  la  ending, 
{^tes  are  setting  into  a  higher  pattern  than 
baa  prevailed  through  most  of  U.S.  history. 

Corporate  bond  rates,  for  example,  ranged 
jtom  4  to  5  percent  In  the  early  1960s  and 
In  most  other  normal  periods.  If  the  current 
decline  lowers  them  only  to  about  7  percent, 
md  then  they  rise  again,  borrowers  will 
mve  to  become  accustomed  to  a  new  and 
higher  "normal"  range. 

Many  analysts  believe  the  definition  of 
normal  rates  Is  indeed  changing.  Credit 
needs  In  the  years  ahead  will  be  so  much 
Urger  than  in  the  past,  they  predict,  that 
rates  never  again  will  drop  to  the  old  levels. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  18.  19711 
INTEREST  Rates  Climb  por  Bonds 

Interest  rates  climbed  In  most  areas  of 
the  bond  market  Prlday  the  investment 
(^piring  firm  of  Salomon  Brothers  reported. 

Among  government  Issues.  Treasury  bills 
were  up  4-100  basis  points;  one-to-three- 
year  bonds  were  off  3-32;  three-to-seven- 
years  were  off  6-32;  and  seven-years  and  over 
were  off  1-32. 

Pederal  funds  were  quoted  at  4V4  bid  and 
4%  asked. 

On  the  corporate  side,  industrials  were  off 
H  and  utUltles  were  off  V4 .  Analysts  said  the 
heavy  corporate  calendar  next  week  may 
have  exerted  a  depressing  Influence  on  prices. 

Offerings  scheduled  for  next  week  Include 
ft  $200-inUllon  Kennecott  Copper  Issue  and 
ft  1100  million  province  of  Ontario  issue. 

Trading  was  very  quiet  In  the  municipal 
market. 

The  60  corporate  bonds  followed  by  the 
Associated  Press  were  mixed. 


•Hie  importance  of  this  report,  which 
follows,    caxmot    be    overemphasized,    I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 
The  Skxptwo  Balance  or  Military  Pow^ 


THE  SHIFTINa  BALANCE  OP 
MILITARY  POWER 

<Mr.  SATTERFIELD  asked  imd  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
seven  members  of  the  President's  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel  which  filed  its 
report  on  July  1,  1970,  submitted  a  sup- 
plemental statement  dealing  with  mat- 
ters not  addressed  by  the  full  report. 

ITieir  supplemental  statement  submit- 
ted September  30,  1970,  and  released  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  March  12. 
1971,  "identifies  and  discusses  trends 
which  if  continued  will  result  In  the 
United  States  becoming  a  second-rate 
power  incapable  of  assuring  the  future 
security  and  freedom  of  its  people."  One 
of  the  seven  is  Lewis  P.  Powell,  Jr.,  a 
personal  friend,  constituent,  and  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  bar.  His  keen 
and  inquiring  mind,  and  his  ability  to 
render  penetrating  objective  analysis  are 
well  known.  He  typifies  the  caliber  of  in- 
dividual who  Joined  in  this  supplemental 
report.  Indeed  one  cannot  consider  the 
list  of  those  who  signed  It  without  be- 
ing impressed. 

It  is  significant  that  these  seven  mem- 
bers, during  the  course  of  their  investi- 
gations perceived  so  clearly  the  altom- 
ing  course  we  are  pursuing  in  dealing 
with  our  present  smd  future  military 
defense  capability  and  the  obvious  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  current  jwllcies 
which  dictate  Its  direction. 


PREFACE 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  appointed 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  July  1969,  submitted  its  Report  on 
July  1,  1970.  Members  of  the  Panel  reserved 
the  right  to  submit  supplemental  state- 
ments on  areas  not  addressed  by  the  Panel's 
Report.  This  is  submitted,  pursuant  to 
that  reservation,  toy  the  Panel  members 
named  below. 

The  statement  which  follows  deals  with 
the  balance  of  strategic  nUUtary  power  at 
a  time  when  the  convergence  of  a  numl>er 
of  trends  indicates  a  shlfUng  of  this  balance 
against  the  United  States.  In  the  course  of 
the  Panel's  study  during  the  past  year. 
It  became  Increasingly  clear  to  the  under- 
signed that  If  these  observable  trends  con- 
tinue the  United  States  will  become  a 
second-rate  power  Incapable  of  assuring  the 
futxire  security  and  freedom  of  Its  people. 
The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense are  fully  aware  of  the  trends  which 
cause  deep  concern,  and  have  brotight  these 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
public  m  formal  reports  and  addresses.  Yet 
much  of  the  public  remains  uninformed 
and  apathetic.  This  supplemental  statement 
Is  submitted  with  the  hope  that  It  will 
contribute  to  public  discussion  and  In  the 
end  to  the  Informed  pvibllc  xinderstandlng 
which  Is  essential  In  a  democracy. 

Now  a  word  about  the  scope  of  this  state- 
ment: It  does  not  purport  to  be  an  exhaus- 
tive assessment  of  the  comparative  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Com- 
munist superpowers,  as  this  can  best  be 
done  by  intelligence  experts.  Nor  does  It 
address  directly  the  specific  def«ise  and 
foreign  policy  Issues  which  must  be  re- 
solved by  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. Rather,  the  statement  deals  generally 
with  the  disquieting  trends  which  affect 
adversely  the  strategic  posture  and  Influ- 
ence of  this  country;  with  the  continuing 
buildup  of  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  nuclear 
capabilities,  including  an  apparent  Soviet 
preemptive  strike  capability;  with  the  vital 
Issue  of  technological  supremacy;  and  with 
attitudes  on  the  domestic  front  wlilch  tend 
to  inhibit  the  needed  pulblic  debate  and 
thoughtful  reexamination  of  defense  poli- 
cies and  priorities. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  statement  will  help 
stimulate  this  debate  and  reexamination, 
with  a  resulting  wider  public  understanding 
that  the  balance  of  military  power  Is  shifting 
against  the  United  States,  and  that  the  first 
duty  of  the  national  government  Is  to  "pro- 
vide for  the  conunon  defense"  of  our  coun- 
try. (Preamble  to  U.S.  Constitution.) 

WUUam  Blackie.  Peoria,  Illinois;  George 
Champion,  New  Tork,  New  York;  William  P. 
Cl«nents,  Jr.,  Dallas,  Texas;  John  M.  Pluke. 
Seattle,  Washington;  Holxirt  D.  Lewis,  Pleaa- 
antvlUe,  New  York;  Wilfred  J.  McNeil,  New 
York,  New  York;  Lewis  P.  PoweU,  Jr.,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia;  Members,  Blue  Ribbon  De- 
fense Panel,  September  30,  1970. 

StTMMART 

The  principal  points  in  the  accompanying 
Statement  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 
(This  Summary  is  necessarily  Incomplete  and 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  full  State- 
ment for  the  views  of  the  authors) : 

The  Converging  Trends.  The  convergence 
of  a  number  of  trends  indicates  a  significant 
shifting  of  the  strategic  mlUtary  balance 
against  the  United  States  and  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  (The  principal  threat  to  TJ&. 
security  for  the  70's  Is  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
this  paper  Is  addressed  prlmarUy  to  that 
threat.  By  the  late  70's  and  beyond,  the  most 
menacing  country  In  the  world  may  be  Red 
China.)  Theae  trends  Include:  (1)  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  superiority  In  lOBM's;    (U)    the 


Soviet  commitment  of  greater  raaources  than 
the  UJ3.  to  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons,  with  the  continued  deployment 
thereof;  (lU)  the  poeslbllity  that  present  U A 
technological  superiority  will  be  lost  to  the 
Soviet  Union;  (Iv)  the  convincing  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  a  preemptive 
flrst-stnke  capablUty;  (v)  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding Soviet  naval  capability;  and  (vl)  the 
mounting  hostility  of  segments  of  the  pubUc 
towards  the  military,  the  defense  establish- 
ment and  "the  mUltary-lndustrial  complex." 
without  due  recognition  that  rusti^ned  Ir- 
responsible crltlclam  could  undermine  and 
weaken  the  only  forces  which  provide  secu- 
rity for  the  U.S. 

A  Seoond-Rate  Power.  If  theae  observable 
trends  continue  the  U.S.  will  become  a  sec- 
ond-rate power  Incapable  of  assuring  the  fu- 
ture security  and  freedom  of  its  people. 
Neither  the  facts  concerning  these  trends  nor 
the  ultimate  danger  Is  generally  understood 
by  the  public,  which  for  the  most  part  re- 
mains uninformed  and  hence  apathetic. 

A  Soviet  World  Order.  Since  World  War  n 
a  degree  of  world  order  has  been  maintained 
by  the  dominance  of  UjS.  strategic  mlUtary 
strength.  This  American  preserved  world  or- 
der is  now  dlslntergratlng,  as  doubts  arise  as 
to  our  will  and  strength  to  preserve  it.  There 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  en- 
visions a  new  era  which  It  will  dominate,  em- 
ploying superior  military  power  and  the 
threat  of  its  use  to  achieve  long-cherished 
political,  economic  and  even  military  objec- 
tives. 

The  End  of  U.8.  Superiority.  In  a  dramatic 
shift  In  the  balance  of  power,  largely  un- 
noticed by  the  public,  the  quarter  century 
of  clear  U.8.  strategic  superiority  has  ended. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  moved  significantly 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  ICBM's,  the 
principal  weapons  system  of  the  nuclear  age. 
The  U.S.  retains,  for  the  time  being,  a  sub- 
stantial edge  In  the  smaller,  short-range 
SLBM's  launched  from  Polaris  submarines. 
Yet,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  major  submarine 
construction  program  which  by  1973-74  could 
niUllfy  this  advantage.  The  U.S.  subsonic  B-62 
bomber  force  still  outnumbers  the  Soviet 
strategic  bombers  by  a  three  to  one  margin, 
but  both  nations  recognize  the  relatively 
obsolete  character  of  this  weapons  system. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  elements  in  the 
equation  of  strategic  military  power.  In  some 
of  these— such  as  MIRV  and  Poseidon — ^the 
U.S.  Is  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  oth- 
ers— such  as  strategic  defense  against  missiles 
(ABM's)  and  against  bomber  attack — the  So- 
vlets  are  significantly  ahead. 

But  however  one  may  view  the  balancing, 
no  Informed  person  now  denies  that  the 
period  of  clear  U.S.  superiority  has  ended. 
The  Soviet  S&-9  ICBM  force  alone  is  capable 
of  delivering  a  megatonnage  of  nuclear  war- 
heads several  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
entire  U.S.  force  of  ICBM's  and  SLBM's. 

A  Soviet  Plrst-etrtke  Capability.  Our  plan- 
ners In  the  60's  assumed  that  if  both  sxiper- 
powers  had  an  adequate  retaliatory  capability 
neither  would  prepare  for  or  risk  a  first 
strike.  The  evidence  Is  now  reasonably  con- 
clusive that  the  Soviet  Union,  rejecting  this 
assumption.  Is  deploying  strategic  weapons 
systems  designed  for  a  first-strike  capability. 
This  evidence  Includes:  (1)  the  continued 
Soviet  production  and  deployment  of  ICBM's 
atter  having  attained  a  clear  numerical  and 
megatonnage  advantage;  (11)  the  emphasis  on 
8S-9's  designed  as  counter-force  weapons 
capable  of  destroying  U.S.  hardened  missile 
silos;  (111)  the  development  of  MRV  with 
warheads  also  designed  as  counter-foroe 
weapons,  and  of  MIBV  by  1971-72;  (Iv)  the 
development  of  a  fractional  ort>ltal  missile 
which  significantly  mlnlmlwis  warning  time; 
(V)  the  construction  of  a  Y-claas  atomic  pow- 
ered submarine  SLBM  launching  fleet  ca- 
pable, with  no  effective  warning,  of  destroying 
our  national  command  centers  and  much  of 
our  B-62  bomber  force;   and   (vl)    the  con- 


Stravinsky's  UXe,  career,  aad  Idea*  about 
music  and  Ms  wcK'ld  are  the  subjects  of  all 
six  books.  They  are:  "Conversations  ^ith  Igor 
Stravinsky"  ( 1969) .  "Memories  and  C^nmen- 
tarles"  (1960).  "Expositions  and  ibevelop- 
ments"  (19fi2),  "Dialogues  and  a]  Diary'' 
(1963),  "Themes  and  Episodes"  (19«6)  and 
"Retro^ectlves  and  Conclxislons"  (lb«9). 

Like  80  many  other  men  who  h«fe  made 
an  impact  on  modem  culture,  Stnvliisky  was 
a  Russian  of  the  upper  classes,  well -educated 
and  remarkably  free  of  sentiment 
lost  his  Russian  property  in  the  war  { 
r*ToluUoti  and  became  one  of 
wanderers  w^o  ppop!e4  Sir-p*  ifrer  ' 
World  War.  he  knew  and 
DUchllVT.  mjlBaky.  WesMo.  DetouM^ 

WhMi  b*  e*me  to  the  Doited 
1M>.  Mi  mimr  tad  tided  CiMkpltn 
nay  aBd  W  ■  Audea  It  «*•  a  !<»«- 
Ills,  aad  b»  sppawotly 
Craft '•  sjwyilfcille  4« 
•  food  Mt  of  It. 
or  him  •nt  pUBo  t— Cher  'She  |wa«  an 
it  piaalat  aad  a  >*ocfc^ead  a  pot  un- 
odiMaatloa.  Wm  Matbettea  $ad  her 
••  w*  UBpragnaMe  "  On  hU  older 
TO  fMR  ^B  la  M  PiUwIdift  "I 
It  tbs  «af  tlMy  daiptaad  bm  aewiuee 
•f  tfeair  iMfrtBt  a^.  and  I  aat  ev«4  now  a 
UMI*  "T — r*""*  t>>*t  I  have  outu^d  theon 


Jof 


"Tta*  aature  [of  ■■•- 
i«  talaat  aad  work  are  aiore  '^umaa' 
•baaalble  to  me  U^an  u«, 
rfea  of  mcce  nierf  ect 
UlM  BMh  aad  Moaart:  I  khiak  I 
know  tkow  Beetboren  nrwpnoert.  tbot^b  I  do 
not  uadar««aad  bow  a  maa  of  suchi  powara 
oouid  lapae  lo  frequeatly  Into  such  baballty." 
Od  oooduetora:  "The  conductor  ^^^o  Im- 
praaaad  me  moat  waa  Oustov  Mabk*.  I  at- 
tribute thla  in  part  to  the  fact  thaub*  waa 
alao  a  oompoaar.  The  moat  lnteraatl|i(  con- 
duetora  ara  compoaera  for  they  are  t^e  only 
onee  who  can  have  a  really  new  inaltht  into 
music  Itaelf."  On  his  favorite  piece  at  music 
from  a  younger  oompoaer :  '  "Le  Uartaau  sans 
llaltra'  by  Pierre  Boules.'  On  theory  in 
musical  oompoaltlon:  "Hindsight.  It,  doean't 
exist."  I 

On  age;  "Eighty -ae'ven  yeara  can  feel  like, 
as  of  course  they  are.  an  Incurable  disease. 
My  perimeter  of  pleasure  has  shrank,  my 
memories  taunt  me.  At  least  I  do  n«t  dwell 
on  the  future." 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  wa*  given 
permission  to  address  tlie  Hous«  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extegid  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

iSi.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  th^  ques- 
tion of  textile  imports  continues  to  be  a 
major  problem  for  textile  plants 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  thei  South 
alone,  over  50  plants  have  closedl  in  the 
pcist  2  years.  During  1970,  30,000  {arsons 
lost  their  jobs. 

Alabama  has  been  particularly  hard 
hit.  This  year  three  Alabama  plaats,  two 
In  the  small  town  of  Roanoke,  have  been 
forced  to  close  because  Japanese  l^nports 
continue  to  flood  our  country.  Tjie  un- 


introduced  by  Senators  E.  C.  Foshee,  Joe 
Fine,  Robert  Wilder,  and  Gene  McLain, 
for  study  by  my  esteemed  colleagues. 
Sen.ite  or  Ax^B.vMA — ^Resoldtiov   16 

Whereas,  Within  the  last  several  years  t.ne 
-il^iiaticn  in  the  American  t«jctile  industry 
"iias  become  increasingly  aiute  and  particu- 
larly so  in  the  Southern  states  where  the 
production  of  cotton  and  the  manufacturing 
of  cotton  products  constitute  the  very  life 
blood  of  this  area:  and 

Whereas.  Hundreds  of  Alabamlans  have 
lost  their  Jobs  or  are  onto  short  time  manu- 
facture and  the  foreign  cocnpelltora  who  flood 
...uT  uutrKei.  aiid  luf^c  JioLuAUdk  uf  uur  ciu- 
aeo*  completely  out  of  work  aivd  market  tnetr 
textiles  and  apparc:  under  cx>ndiiuins  -h^c 
AT»  illegal  in  ihe  State  ot  Alabaata  and  in 
the  United  States,  and 

Wh*r«aa.  The  government  >r  la^MUi  hai 
oiTartd  a  must  uneatUfatrturv  prupoeal  'Ai 
PMtrain.  unilaterally.  lU  textile  and  apparel 
esporu  to  tbe  OtUtAd  Statea   and 

Whereas.  The  Japaaeae  propuaal  has  been 
r«)aeted  by  tbe  Piaaidaut  of  tbe  United 
Stataa.  by  ibe  Oorernor  o(  Alabama,  by  many 
m*mber«  of  the  Congress  including  tbe  Baa- 
ators  aad  ■epreaanlattvea  from  Alafeaaaa.  by 
tbe  Aaaertaaa  l^anile  Manufaaturara  laatt- 
lute  by  the  Alahanaa  Textile  Manufacturers 
AMociatioa.  by  numeroua  oewapaper  edi- 
tonala  and  by  many  otbera;  aad 

Whereas.  The  textile  markeu  of  the  United 
Statea  are  virtually  wide  open  to  foreign  im- 
portj  while  many  of  the  major  exporters  to 
t-his  country  tightly  protect  their  own  mar- 
keu againat  our   textile  exports:    and 

Whereas.  Tbe  American  textUe  induetry 
pays  Its  employaaa  approcimately  two  dollars 
an  hour  more  than  the  Industry  of  Japan, 
with  the  gap  being  even  wider  between  this 
country  and  some  other  Asian  Natlooa:  and 

Whereas.  The  Alabama  Legislature  and  the 
people  of  Alabama  are  not  willing  to  see  theae 
terribly  unfair  conditions  continue  to 
weaken  one  of  their  meet  Important  in- 
dustries which  together  with  Its  supply  and 
related  industries  over  the  years  have  been 
good,  responsible  corporate  citizens:   and 

Whereas,  Theae  unfbir  conditions  largely 
have  been  created  by  a  combination  of 
policies  of  our  Federal  Govemnaent.  Now, 
therefore; 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  hoiisea  thereof  ccncurring.  That 
the  Legislature  of  Alabama  respectfully  re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  do 
all  In  their  power  through  legislative  and 
administrative  actlcm  to  see  that  order  Is 
restored  to  the  chaotic  International  textile 
and  apparel  situation. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Legislature 
of  Alabama  expresses  to  the  Alabama  Con- 
gressional Delegation  and  to  other  members 
of  the  Congress,  who  continue  to  work  for  a 
solution  to  this  problem,  deep  appreciation 
for  their  dedication  to  this  vital  effort. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  Copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  member  of  Alabama's 
delegation  in  the  Senate  and  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  Clerks  of  the 
respective  Houses  of  the  United  Statea  Con- 
greaa. 


'oii  BiVcu  per- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks ) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  siege  oo 
Washington  by  various  groups  of  anti- 
war dissidents  begins  today  and.  despite 
the  aim  of  the  GovemmMit  to  keep  all 
public  lands  open  and  accessible  to  all 
persons,  it  seems  that  the  leaders  of 
these  groups  will  urge  their  followen  to 
set  up  encampments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  because  of  the 
blight  on  the  landscape  left  by  Resurrec- 
tlon  City  In  IMS  adjacent  to  the  Lincoln 
Memonai  that  H  R  1033  was  initiated  In 
the  91st  CongreM  In  1.4  report  on  the 
legislation,  the  Hoiuo  Pubhc  Works  Com- 
mittee stated 

Clearly  *caaas  to  these  buUdiagi  aB4 
grounds  cannot  be  Umitad.  for  any  eateadaa 
period,  to  any  indiridual  etuaaa  or  pviip 
of  citiaans.  great  or  taaall.  however  lofty 
tbair  auaa  aiay  ba  or  bowavar  idaalMUc  tbau 
P«n^oaa. 

According  to  the  Rgcoao  of  June  11. 
1M3.  HR  103S  went  on  to  be  approvatf 
by  the  overwheUmng  vote  of  321  for  mMI 
SI  against 

BdcauM  of  the  very  urgent  need  for 
thig  IdcUlatlon,  the  Honorabie  William 
J.  ScHnLi.  of  lova,  tntroduced  on  April 
7  a  bill  l<tantleal  to  the  meMure  panad 
by  the  Houae  in  the  91st  Congreaa  Today, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  Honorable 
Chaucshs  P  Wtlii.  and  I  are  Introduc- 
inc  another  identical  bill  for  the  purpoee 
of  emphaalslng  thla  urgency  and  to  urge 
that  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
give  all  deliberate  speed  to  reporting  the 
bill  again  so  that  this  House  will  be  <m 
record  as  to  its  position  on  the  use  of  pub- 
licly owned  land  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  unauthorized  and  unlawful  en- 
campments. Inasmuch  as  It  Is  reported 
that  Justice  Department  officials  are  giv- 
ing a  fresh  look  at  a  possible  Rock  Creek 
Park  encampment.  I  would  strongly  urge 
the  administration  to  stand  firmly  be- 
hind the  Interior  Department  which  hai 
already  denied  a  permit  for  this  purpoee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  antiwar  groups  that 
will  be  in  this  city  for  the  next  few 
weeks  exercising  their  rights  of  speech 
and  assembly  must  not  be  permitted  to 
do  so  in  a  manner  that  will  deny  the 
rights  of  others  who  do  not  feel  the  same 
way.  Should  the  law  be  violated,  those 
responsible  must  be  dealt  with  promptly 
and  without  bias.  Tliat  Is  the  only  way 
the  rights  of  all  will  be  preserved. 


LAW  OFFICERS  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
A  GREAT  AMERICAN 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute smd  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
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American  law  enforcement  administra- 
tors and  practitioners  at  every  level  of 
jurisdiction.  America's  sheriffs  have 
shown  their  support  of  Mr.  Hoover  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  that  has  been  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Attorney  General.  The  resolution 
follows : 

At  the  direction  of  the  entire  Executive 
Board  of  the  National  ShenfTs'  Association, 
we  are  writing  to  express  not  only  our  Abso- 
clstlon's  confluence  In  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  but  also  our  unqualified  endorse- 
ment snd  (upport  of  the  PBI  snd  Us  Dlrec- 

uv 

The  nearly  S3 ,000  members  of  the  National 
Bhenirs  Association  are  both  ahoekad  aad 
•lekenert  hy  the  i*oent  barraire  of  dti«<  rt«d 
cnttclsms  and  unaubatantlated  ehargaa  that 
have  been  hurled  at  the  rw  and  at  Mr 
Hoover 

tt  haa  been  our  honor  to  word  ahoulder  to 
•boulder  with  th*  dedicated  men  and 
woMien  of  the  PBI  In  the  ar^na  of  action 
•gainst  crime  W*  know  the  high  Ktandards  of 
honett>  eUlrtenrv  und  fair  play  which  th^v 
represent  we  rec^nlar  the  nutatanding  oall- 
ber  of  leadership  under  Mr  Hoover  since  1M4. 
aad  we  admire  tbe  richly  deeerved  rep\iu- 
tlon  of  excellence  which  they  have  earned 
la  servioe  to  the  American  people 

Indvidually  and  as  members  of  one  of 
Amerles'i  foremoet  law  enforcement  organi- 
sations, we  arc  proud  to  stand  with  Mr 
Hoover  and  his  aaaoolat««  against  thoae  Indi- 
viduals who  unjustifiably  subject  him  to 
attack 

This  statement  was  signed  by  Michael 
N.  Canlls.  president,  and  by  Ferris  E. 
Lucas,  executive  director,  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  executive  board  of  the  National 
Sheriffs'  Association. 


THE  CASE  OF  LT.  WILLIAM  GALLEY 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  suid  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conviction  by  the  Army  court-martial  of 
Lt.  William  Calley  has  generated  a  great 
amount  of  protest.  Each  protest  seems  to 
be  b£ised  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
following  propositions: 

First,  Lieutenant  Calley  was  an  Army 
officer,  taught  to  fight  and  kill,  who  was 
given  orders  and  obeyed  them  as  any 
good  soldier  should;  or 

Alternatively,  Lieutenant  Calley  should 
not  be  punished  because  the  war  is  im- 
moral; and,  if  Calley  is  guilty,  so  are  the 
Army  and  political  leaders  of  this  Nation. 

Let  me  state  as  simply  as  possible  my 
reaction  to  these  two  propositions. 

Those  who  hold  to  the  first  proposition 
have  failed  to  read  or  to  understand  or 
believe  the  testimony.  After  a  proper 
trial,  it  was  found  that  first,  no  such  or- 
der to  kill  civilians  was  given;  second, 
no  hostile  enemy  action  was  encountered 
that  day;  and  third.  Lieutenant  Oalley 


a  much  larger  basis  for  discussion.  Many 
who  raise  the  question,  I  suspect,  would 
have  done  so  with  equal  vehemence  had 
the  verdict  turned  in  favor  of  Lieutenant 
Calley;  and  they  blind  themselves  to  a 
distinction  which  is  clear  to  most  of  us — 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  war 
and  murder,  between  shooting  armed 
enemies  and  shooting  unarmed  civilians. 

That  our  Government  still  knows  war 
from  murder  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Lieutenant  Calley  is  not  the  ftrst  soldier, 
but  more  nearly  the  40th.  to  be  convicted 
of  killing  civilians  In  Vietnam. 

Calley 'b  itcUons  «-ere  not  U'plcal  of 
Army  policy,  much  teas  so  exampUry  as 
to  qualify  him  for  a  medal,  as  one  of  my 
congreaslonal  colleagues  contends. 

The  morality  of  individual  acts  of  war 
have  been  in  controvvrsy  for  years  There 
has  never  been  any  argument,  howvver, 
about  the  morality  or  lagaUty  of  kUUni 
defwiseleat  and  unresisting  civilians  The 
day  tare  as  a  nation  cotukme  this  will  be 
the  day  i/t  forfeit  any  claim  to  moral 
leadership  Those  who  protest  the  Calley 
verdict  should  bear  this  In  mind. 


HEARINO  BBT  ON  JUVPOLB 
JUSTICE   INSTTTUTB 

(Mr  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  a  public  hearing  will  be 
held  on  April  28,  at  10  ajn.,  In  room  2226 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  on  HH. 
45,  by  Mr.  Railsback;  H.R.  46,  by  Mr. 
Mikva;  H.R.  47,  by  Mr.  Bixster;  and 
identical  bills,  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new 
chapter  404  to  establish  an  Institute  for 
Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice. 
This  hearing  will  supplement  the  hear- 
ings held  in  the  91st  Congress  on  H.R. 
14950  and  a  number  of  Identical  meas- 
ures. 

The  subcommittee  will  hear  testimony 
from  a  nimiber  of  Juvenile  Judges  and 
from  a  representative  of  the  American 
Parents  Committee,  Inc. 


DEFENSE  OF  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 
AND  THE  FBI 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentieman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  PBI 
have  come  under  attack  on  various 
fronts. 

As  an  FBI  employee  myself  for  10  years 
I  find  these  attacks  both  irresponsible 


uave  utscit  caitfguricaii 
the  FBI,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  White  House,  the  attacks  continue. 

I  was  pleased  that  President  Nixon 
dealt  with  this  matter  so  forcefully  in  his 
interview  before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  convention.  His  vote 
of  confidence  in  Mr.  Hoover  was  greeted 
with  thunderous  applause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  excerpt  of 
his  remarks  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

ExcnuT  or  RauAKica  ar  Pexsidknt  Nixon 

Queatlon:  J.  Edgar  Hoover  very  recently 
seemn  to  have  become  one  of  the  favorite 
wh.pping  boys  of  many  of  the  prominent 
Americans 

The  PutaiDKMT  I  am  glad  to  have  aoma- 
body  aiaa  there  for  a  change 

QuesUon:  la  tbare  any  chanee  that  tbe 
ertiiaiai  ■algfet  hasten  hta  reUrawani * 

The  l^aaMain  No  I  think  the  erttlelaau. 
I^artleulaily  when  thay  are  unfair,  aa  away  ef 
them  have  bean,  and  ■Mllrtoua  aa  aaany  •( 
theai  have  been  and  I  haven't  dlacuaad  Mr 
Hoover's  retireaaent  with  him.  he  haa  net 
brought  It  up  with  me  Hut  If  I  know  Mr 
Hoovar,  stieh  unfair  and  mallelous  entteisM 
would  tend  t«  have  esacUy  the  opiMitta  af- 
fact  iMt  to  bast  an  hu  twilraaasat  b«t  to 
haw  him  dig  In 

t  can  only  aay  thla  that  with  regard  to 
Mr  Hoovar,  I  would  ask  the  editors  of  the 
itatlon's  papera  to  be  fair  ahmit  the  aitua- 
tlon  He,  like  any  man  who  is  a  strong  man, 
an  able  man,  who  has  led  this  Bureau  for  ao 
many  yaara.  baa  made  many  enamlea.  But  are 
oan  alto  ba  thankful  that  in  tbe  PBI  he 
haa  developad  an  organlaatlon  whieb  la  reo- 
ognlaad  throughout  the  world  aa  the  bast  law 
enforcement  agency  In  the  world. 

He  has  been  non-polltlcal.  He  baa  baan 
non-partisan.  And  deaplte  all  of  the  talk 
about  surveillance  and  bugging  and  the  rest, 
let  me  say  I  have  been  In  police  stataa  and 
tbe  Idea  that  this  li  a  police  state  Is  Just  pure 
nonsense.  And  every  editorial  paper  in  tbe 
country  ought  to  say  that. 

Question;  Earlier  this  week.  I  think  speak- 
ing In  Detroit,  the  Vice  President  said  that 
be  felt  the  Director  should  remain  on  the 
job  as  long  as  he  is  physicaUy  and  mentally 
sound. 

Is  that  naore  or  less  your  attitude? 

The  PkESZDENT.  Well,  Mr.  Cormier,  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  tbe  situation  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Hoover's  tenure  In  office  when  tbe  nuitter 
has  not  been  raised  with  me,  either  by  me 
or  by  him. 

I  will  only  say  at  this  time  that  I  believe 
it  would  be  most  unfortunate  to  allow  a  man 
who  has  given  over  50  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  this  country  to  go  out  under  a 
cloud,  maligned  unfairly  by  many  criticisms. 

Now,  I  dont  mean  that  some  criticism  of 
him,  of  me,  of  anybody,  is  not  Justified.  But 
be  Is  taking  a  bad  rap  on  a  lot  of  things  and 
he  doesn't  deserve  It. 

Question:  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  Mr. 
Hoover  and  tbe  FBI.  Is  there  any  credence 
to  the  complaints  by  some  Congressmen,  as 
far  as  you  know,  that  they  are  under  sur- 
veillance by  the  FBI? 

The  PKKsmENT.  Well,  Mr.  Rlsher,  let  me 
answer  that  question  In  terms  ai  what  I 
know,  because  I  checked  this  personally.  I 
was  in  tbe  House,  I  was  in  the  Senate,  aiul  I 
am  very  Jealous  of  the  right  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen  and  every  citizen,  actually,  not 
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to  have  surveillance  when  he  la  engaged  in 
public  actlvltlee.  Particularly,  I  can  assure 
you,  that  there  la  no  question  in  my  lalnd 
that  Mr.  Hoover's  statement  that  no  tele- 
phone In  the  Capitol  has  ever  been  tapp<  d  by 
the  FBI  Is  correct.  That  la  correct. 

The  case  you  referred  to,  the  Dowdy  »se, 
did  not  Involve  the  tapping  of  a  Congress- 
man's telephone. 

The  second  point  I  should  make  Is  his: 
Let's  get  the  v^hole  business  of  survelllince 
and  the  rest  into  some  perspective,  llrst. 
when  we  talk  about  police  states,  ther«  are 
205  million  people  in  this  country. 

Did  you  know  even  the  Nation's  editors, 
•ophlstlcated  as  you  are,  that  over  the  past 
two  years  there  were  only  300  taps  by  th«  FBI 
through  court  orders? 

Do  you  know  what  was  eM^compUshed  'rom 
those  taps?  There  were  900  arrests  aiu!  100 
convictions,  and  p«utlcularly  convlctlors  in 
the  Important  area  of  narcotics  where  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  nar- 
cotics that  otherwise  would  have  gone  t<  >  the 
young  people  of  America  were  picked  up? 
That  was  why  those  taps  were  carried  o:i. 

Now  let's  talk  about  the  other  area  where 
I  think  Mr.  Rlsher  Is  more  concerned  alout. 
They  say  what  about  the  taps  not  made  by 
court  orders  but  are  made  by  the  national 
security?  I  checked  that,  too.  The  high,  In- 
sofar as  those  taps  are  concerned,  were  ix  the 
years  1961.  1962  and  1963.  In  those  years,  the 
ntimber  of  taps  was  between  90  and  100.  *ow. 
In  the  two  years  that  we  have  been  In  oil  ce — 
and  get  this  niimber — the  total  numb<ir  of 
Ups  for  national  security  purposes  by  the 
FBI,  and  I  know  because  I  look  not  al  the 
Information  but  at  the  decisions  that  are 
made — the  total  number  of  taps  Is  less  has 
been  less,  than  50  a  year,  a  cut  of  50  pel  cent 
from  what  It  was  In  1961.  '62  and  '63.  As  far 
as  Army  surveillance  Is  concerned,  ono>  we 
saw  what  happened  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  that  had  even  been  car- 
ried to  the  surveillance  of  Adlal  Steveison, 
who  later  became  a  Senator,  we  stopped  tl  lem. 

I  simply  want  to  put  that  all  In  penpec- 
tlve  by  saying  this:  I  believe  the  Nation's 
Press  has  a  responsibility  to  watch  Govern- 
ment, to  see  that  big  brother  Isn't  watclOng. 

I  don't  want  to  see  a  police  state.  I  arifued 
the  right  of  Privacy  Case  In  the  Supteme 
Court  and  I  feel  strongly  about  the  riglit  at 
privacy.  But  let's  also  remember  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  a  re- 
sponsibility for  the  secxirity  of  this  country 
and  a  responsibility  to  protect  the  Innocents 
from  those  who  might  engage  in  crimp  or 
who  would  be  dangerous  to  the  people  of 
this  ooimtry. 

In  carrying  out  that  responsibility,  I  de- 
fend the  F.B.I,  in  this  very  limited  exercise 
of  tapping. 

6ne  flnal  pMint:  You  talk  about  police 
state.  Let  me  tell  you  what  happens  fheu 
you  go  to  what  Is  really  a  police  state. 

You  cant  talk  In  your  bedroom.  You  ( ant 
talk  In  your  sitting  room.  You  don't  talk 
on  the  telefrtione.  You  dont  talk  In  the  b  ath- 
room.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  hear  asout 
going  out  and  talking  In  the  garden?  Yes, 
I  have  walked  many  tlmiCs  through  gar  lens 
In  various  places  where  I  had  to  talk  a.x>ut 
something  confidential,  and  you  can't  iven 
talk  In  front  of  a  shrub.  That  Is  the  wiiy  U 
works. 

What  I  am  simply  saying;  Is  this:  There 
are  police  states.  We  don't  want  that  to  |iap- 
pen  to  America.  But  America  Is  not  a  ppUce 
state,  and  as  long  as  I  am  In  this  Offlo^,  we 
are  going  to  be  sure  that  not  the  PB(r  or 
any  other  organization  engages  In  any  a^v- 
Ity  except  where  the  national  Interest  o^  the 
protection  of  Innocent  people  requires  lt,jand 
then  It  will  be  as  limited  as  It  possibly 
be.  That  la  what  we  are  godng  to  do. 
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IPU  RESOLVES  INTERNATIONAL  CO- 
OPERATION IN  ILLEGAL  DRUGS 
CONTROL 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
report  a  dramatic  international  advance 
in  the  control  of  the  illegal  production 
and  traflBc  of  dangerous  drugs.  I  have 
just  returned  from  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union  meeting  at  Caracas.  Ven- 
ezuela, where  representatives  of  parlia- 
ments of  53  participating  nations  unani- 
mously accepted  a  resolution  which  I 
sponsored  calling  for  international  co- 
operation in  the  control  of  traffic  in  il- 
legal drugs.  Significantly  enough,  the 
delegations  of  Prance,  Thailand,  and 
Turkey  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  res- 
olution and  it  was  adopted  unanimously. 

In  pressing  for  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution I  called  upon  my  fellow  IPU  dele- 
gates to  recognize  that  we  can  no  longer 
tolerate  the  illegal  production  and  in- 
ternational traffic  of  dangerous  drugs 
and  if  we  want  to  solve  the  drug  problem 
we  have  all  got  to  quit  dawdling  and 
and  start  working  together.  Their  unani- 
mous endorsement  of  the  resolution  was 
a  highly  gratifjang  development  of  sig- 
nificant importance  in  the  war  against 
illegal  drug  abuses.  So  important  did  the 
Council  consider  this  problem,  that  it 
was  voted  to  keep  it  on  the  agenda  for 
the  fall  meeting  and  to  circularize  the 
members  with  a  questionnaire  to  provide 
suggestions  for  action  in  this  field. 

I  include  here  the  text  of  my  state- 
ment to  the  Council  which  was  followed 
by  unanimous  acceptance  of  my  resolu- 
tion by  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union: 

INTERNATIONAI,  CONTROL  OP  IlLKGAL  NARCOTICS 

(Statement  of  U.S.  Representative  John  S. 
MoNAGAN,  Democrat  of  Connecticut,  at  the 
Inter-Parllamentary  Union  Meeting  at  Ca- 
racas, Venezuela,  April  17,  1971) 
Control  of  Illegal  production  and  illegal 
expert  of  dangerous  narcotic  drugs  is  a  prob- 
lem of  international  dimensions  that  we  par- 
liamentarians Igniore  at  our  peril.  Although 
these  drugs  are  usually  grown  or  produced  in 
rural  areas  of  the  world,  they  are  quickly 
transported  to  the  heavily  populated  cities 
where  they  are  sold  for  high  prices  and 
wreak  their  destructive  havoc  on  human 
lives.  CJountries.  both  large  and  small,  know 
of  the  debilitating  effects  of  narcotics,  and 
yet  are  not  taking  effective  action  to  prevent 
their  traffic  and  use.  International  cooper- 
ation is  urgently  needed  to  achieve  effective 
control  over  this  pervasive  problem.  As  rep- 
resentatives of  ParUaments  of  the  Interna- 
tional community,  we  must  make  it  clear  that 
we  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  Illegal  produc- 
tion and  traffic  which  allow  substances  origi- 
nally Intended  to  alleviate  pain  and  suffering 
themselves  to  become  causes  of  human  misery 
and  social  decay. 

Although  there  are  several  kinds  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  In  illicit  use  today,  opium  and 
the  psychotropics  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  present  crisis.  The  psychotropic  sub- 
stances Include  chemically  produced  stimu- 
lants, depressants,  and  hallucinogens:  am- 
phetamines, barbiturates,  and  LSD.  among 
others.  They  can  bring  about  hallucinations 
and  even  addiction,  and  because  they  are 
relatively  Inexpensive  and  easy  to  acquire 
they  are  In  high  demand. 


At  the  U.N.  sponsored  Convention  on  Psy- 
chotropic Substances  recently  held  In  Vienna, 
an  International  treaty  for  control  of  the 
production  and  lmp)ortatlon  of  psychotropics 
was  signed  by  representatives  of  twenty  of 
the  seventy-one  countries  present.  The  treaty 
now  awaits  ratification  by  forty  governments 
before  Its  provisions  can  be  enforced.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  ratification  may  take 
some  time.  In  spite  of  this,  the  slg^nlng  of  the 
treaty  represents  a  significant  International 
effort  to  deal  with  the  increasing  problems 
of  involving  psychotropics. 

The  narcotic  which  undoubtedly  creates 
the  most  serious  state  of  dependence  and  is 
most  frequently  misused  Is  opium,  in  any 
of  Its  various  forms.  Opium,  which  Is  derived 
from  the  oplvun  poppy,  is  grown  primarily 
within  a  zone  extending  from  the  Tm-klsh 
Anatolian  Plain  to  the  Yunnan  Province  In 
China.  For  commercial  purposes,  the  raw 
opium  Is  converted  Into  a  morphine  base, 
and  Is  later  synthesized  Into  Its  most  Intense 
and  dangerous  form,  heroin.  Although  legal 
production  and  export  of  raw  opixun  and  its 
by-products  Is  entirely  controlled  in  theory 
and  to  some  extent  in  fact  by  the  Single 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  1961, 
adopted  under  United  Nations  auspices,  in 
actuality,  the  diversion  of  opium  Into  the 
Illegal  market  continues  to  be  a  major  prob- 
lem which  has  not  been  effectively  reached 
by  this  convention. 

Actually,  the  opium  problem  consists  of 
three  parts:  the  demand,  illicit  supply  and 
illegal  traffic.  Demand  for  Illegal  narcotics, 
although  a  problem  familiar  to  many  coun- 
tries, cannot  really  be  handled  on  an  Inter- 
national level.  Instead,  each  country  must 
try  to  educate  and  treat  its  citizens  who  are 
tempted  to  use  and  abuse  narcotic  drugs. 
The  problems  of  supply  and  traffic  are  both 
of  tremendous  International  concern,  and  it 
Is  upon  these  problems  that  we.  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Parliamentary  governments 
of  the  world,  must  focus  our  attention. 

There  are  approximately  two  million  drug 
users  and  addicts  In  the  world,  and  the 
United  States  has  the  largest  single  number 
of  heroin  addicts — The  National  Institutes 
of  Health  estimates  250.000.  Every  year  that 
ntmaber  Increases.  The  numbers  are  also  in- 
creasing steadily  in  Western  EJurope,  Iran, 
the  Far  East,  and  South  East  Asia.  South 
America,  although  It  grows  cocaine  on  Its 
western  coast  and  has  recently  begun  to 
cultivate  opium  {wppies.  Is  not  yet  disturbed 
by  a  serious  domestic  narcotics  problem.  Any 
country,  however,  even  a  South  American 
state,  may  be  next,  and  may  soon  find  Itself 
with  a  high  percentage  of  Its  pKspulatlon  In- 
capacitated by  drugs.  Since  no  country  is 
immune,  it  is  impwratlve  that  we  forge  a 
strong  Instrument  of  international  coopera- 
tion and  work  collectively  to  conquer  this 
overwhelming  problem. 

Controlling  the  supply  of  narcotics  Is  dlffl- 
CTilt.  The  opium  popples  are  grown  In  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world  where  labor  and 
land  are  cheap.  Harvesting  is  tedious.  After 
the  poppy  pods  fall  to  the  ground,  each  one 
must  be  Individually  lanced  by  hand,  and 
after  the  "gum"  has  dried.  It  must  be  col- 
lected by  hand.  Approximately  five  and  one- 
half  hours  of  labor  are  needed  to  produce 
one  ounce  of  raw  opliun.  That  labor,  how- 
ever. Is  highly  rewarding.  The  farmer,  for 
Instance,  often  receives  a  price  for  his  Illegal 
opium,  almost  twice  as  much  as  he  would 
receive  on  the  legal  market.  After  It  is  col- 
lected, the  oplimi  is  converted  Into  a  mor- 
phine base,  ten  (>ounds  of  raw  opiimi  yield- 
ing one  f>ound  of  morphine  base.  P'rom  the 
farm  neariy  all  of  the  morphine  base  travels, 
by  land  or  sea,  to  Marseilles,  where  it  is 
turned  Into  heroin.  In  Europe,  the  wholesale 
price  for  heroin  is  $142.00  an  ounce,  but  by 
the  time  the  heroin  reaches  New  York,  It  is 
worth,   on  the  retaU   market,   $6,232.00  an 
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ounce  in  its  pure  form.  In  the  Illegal  market, 
the  price  of  the  raw  opium  equivalent  will 
have  increased  nearly  10,000  times  between 
the  farm  and  New  York  City.  The  farmer 
who  grew  the  original  popples  makes  pro- 
porUonately  little  from  his  Illegal  transac- 
tion It  Is  the  traffickers,  experienced  in  the 
fXi  of   smuggling,    who   naake   the   greatest 

A  number  of  alternatives  to  opium  culti- 
vation have  been  suggested  to  the  producing 
nations,  of  which  the  most  usual  Is  substi- 
tution of  other  crops.  But  crop  substitution 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problem,  for  the 
fanner  who  gives  up  the  production  of  opium 
popples  will  not  be  satisfied  by  t,he  profit  he 
Mkn  make  on  another  more  prosaic  crop. 
Many  substitute  crops  would  earn  more  in- 
come than  opium  for  the  amount  of  labor 
required,  but  no  other  crop  brings  as  large 
a  profit  for  the  amount  of  land  It  uses.  In 
Mder  to  make  crop  substitution  appealing 
to  a  farmer  In  an  underdeveloped  area,  the 
government  would  have  to  pay  him  crop  sub- 
sidies, and  few  governmente  are  In  a  position 
to  make  such  a  financial  commitment  to 
their  backward  areas.  Certainly  the  more 
rapidly  the  areas  concerned  are  developed 
economically,  the  less  Incentive  there  will 
be  for  the  cultivation  of  opiiun. 

Another  way  to  control  the  supply  of 
opium  is  for  the  local  governments  simply 
to  forbid  Its  cultivation,  except  In  certain 
restricted  areas  and  under  close  control.  How- 
ever, such  a  limitation  of  production  is  often 
Impossible  to  enforce.  The  popples  are  fre- 
quently grown  and  harvested  by  primitive, 
even  tribal  peoples,  in  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.  In  some  countries,  the  national 
governments  are  not  strong  enough  to  con- 
trol the  activities  of  the  local  farmers. 

Turkey  Is  one  country  wblch  has  been  co- 
operative in  the  control  effort.  Three  years 
ago,  poppies  were  grown  In  27  provinces:  for 
the  planting  season  of  1971-1972,  the  gov- 
ernment has  limited  poppy-growln;?  to  four 
provinces.  The  government  has  also  been 
buying  up  the  crop  within  each  of  the  regu- 
lated provinces;  still,  the  farmers  have  been 
turning  in  less  than  their  whole  crop,  and 
peddling  the  rest  for  double  or  triple  the 
legal  price.  It  is  expected  and  hoped  that 
the  new  coalition  goverrunent  will  continue 
the  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  opium 
crop,  and  will  continue  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  Nations  and  the  International 
community  In  the  control  of  opium  culti- 
vation. In  addition,  the  United  States  has 
advanced  $1  million  of  a  $3  million  loan  to 
Turkey  to  be  spent  partly  on  a  crop  substitu- 
tion program,  partly  on  police  cars,  weapons, 
heUcopters  and  the  training  of  specialized 
police. 

Mexico  and  the  United  States  have  agreed 
to  participate  in  "Operation  Cooperation", 
an  effort  designed  to  control  drug  trafficking 
across  their  1.900  mile  frontier.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  has  contributed  $1  million 
In  technical  assistance  to  Mexico,  to  help 
eliminate  harvesting  of  and  trafficking  In 
drugs. 

In  order  to  decrease  the  amounts  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  entering  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  Customs  Bureau  has  expanded 
its  activities.  The  number  of  customs  officers 
has  been  Increased;  and  the  searches  for 
drugs  have  been  made  more  comprehensive 
and  more  effective.  Drug  seizures,  for  In- 
stance, Increased  88  percent  between  1969 
and  1970.  The  Customs  Service,  which  re- 
cords having  stopped  9.388  narcotic  smug- 
gling attempts  during  1970,  confiscated  346.87 
pounds  of  heroin  in  that  year,  an  Increase 
of  86.18  percent  over  1969.  Despite  the  ef- 
forts of  our  Customs  Service,  the  amount  of 
Illicit  drugs  entering  the  country  is  increas- 
ing. 

The  United  States  Is  sx>endlng  substantial 
■ums  on  the  drug  problem.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1971.  our  country  allotted  $135.6  million  for 
Um  control  of  drug  abtise.  Of  this  amount, 


$4«.6  million  Is  for  law  enforcement;  ♦53.4 
million  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
drug  abusers;  $12.4  million  is  for  educational 
and  training  purposes;  and  $23.2  million  for 
research. 

In  addition  to  caring  for  Its  own  problem, 
however,  the  United  States  has  sought  to 
assist  other  countries  In  controlling  this 
problem  as  well.  At  the  present  time,  we 
have  agreements  with  Turkey,  Mexico,  and 
most  recently  with  France,  a  country  which 
has  become  greatly  concerned  about  its  own 
drug  abuse  problem.  On  February  27,  1971, 
a  French-American  agreement  was  signed 
which  formalized  the  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  war  on  drug  traffic. 
Throughout  the  world,  existing  laws  which 
regulate  trafficking  have  been  enforced,  par- 
ticularly against  non-cltlzen  transients.  Iran, 
for  Instance,  has  executed  over  forty  people 
since  1969  for  trafficking.  Over  500  American 
citizens  are  serving  time  In  foreign  Jails  for 
possession  of  or  trafficking  in  narcotics.  The 
small-time  smugglers,  in  many  cases,  stu- 
dents, are  not  the  key  to  the  problem,  how- 
ever. The  problem  lies  with  the  wholesalers. 
Identification  and  confiscation  of  wholesale 
shipments  of  Illegal  drugs  require  the  great- 
est amount  of  international  cooperatlotL  The 
large  quantities  of  morphine  base  which 
travel  from  the  Far  and  Middle  East  to  Eu- 
ropean heroin  producing  factories,  and  from 
there  to  European  countries  or  west  to  the 
United  States,  where  prices  Tor  Illegal  heroin 
are  the  highest  In  the  world,  must  be  Inter- 
cepted and  confiscated  so  that  the  people  of 
our  various  nations  will  not  suffer  addiction 
and  even  death  from  this  dangerous  sub- 
stance. 

International  cooperation  offers  the  only 
hope  for  solving  the  supra-regional  prob- 
lems of  drug  abuse.  A  country  which,  at  the 
moment,  happily  considers  Itself  free  from 
the  destruction  caused  by  dangerous  nar- 
cotic drugs,  may  unfortunately  not  be  free 
for  long.  Once  this  disease  strikes.  It  spreads 
rapidly,  ravaging  the  minds  and  bodies  of  Its 
victims,  and  affecting  the  Uvea  of  Innocent 
family  members  and  friends. 

I  believe  It  vital  that  the  representatives 
of  so  many  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  world, 
exert  Influence  on  their  respective  govem- 
ments  In  an  effort  to  recognize  and  control 
the  cultivation  and  production  and  manu- 
facture of,  and  traffic  In  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs  and  to  support  the  plans  now 
being  considered  by  the  United  Nations  for 
a  plentlpotentlary  conference,  to  be  con- 
vened early  In  1972.  At  this  conference, 
amendments  designed  to  strengthen  the  Sin- 
gle Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  1961, 
proposed  by  the  United  States  and  other  gov- 
ernments, would  be  considered  and  should  be 
accepted.  I  also  urge  members  of  the  Inter- 
Parllamentary  Union  to  encourage  their  re- 
spective governments  to  contribute  to  the 
recently  established  United  Nations  fund  for 
drug  abuse  control.  The  United  States  has 
already  contributed  $1  million  of  a  $2  mil- 
lion pledge.  If  the  International  control  of 
narcotic  drugs  is  to  be  possible,  however, 
more  countries  must  assert  their  interest  and 
support  by  contributing  to  this  universally 
beneficial  project.  Surely,  with  the  com- 
mitted cooperation  of  o\u"  respective  govern- 
ments, in  all  these  particulars,  this  social 
disease,  so  serious  now,  can  be  promptly 
checked  and  eventually  cured. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  drug  abuse 
and  the  threat  it  poses  to  societies  of  all 
nations,  I  urge  that  the  Council,  acting 
under  Article  15,  paragraph  14  of  the 
Statutes,  adopt  the  draft  resolution  which  we 
are  pleased  and  g^rateful  that  the  French, 
Thai  and  Turkish  delegations  have  joined 
lis  In  sponsoring.  By  taking  this  action  we 
will  be  asserting  the  Importance  of  this  In- 
ternational problem  and  underscoring  the 
urgency  with  which  Parliaments  should  act 
on  It. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
HELD  BY  NORTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 

26,  1964,  7  years  and  24  days  ago,  the 
first  American  serviceman  was  captured 
by  North  Vietnamese  forces.  Since  that 
time,  over  1,500  of  our  military  person- 
nel have  been  listed  as  either  missing  In 
action  or  as  prisoners  of  war.  We  know 
that  approximately  150  of  these  men 
have  been  held  prisoners  or  have  he&a 
missing  for  5  years;  an  additional  300 
have  been  missing  for  almost  4  years. 

Throughout  this  period  of  time  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  consistently 
failed  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion for  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War.  It  has  repeatedly  and  flagrantly 
violated  four  points  contained  in  the 
agreements.  The  Communists  are  break- 
ing elementary  rules  which  civilized 
countries  are  expected  to  foUow  in  their 
dealings  with  prisoners  of  war. 

We  are  only  too  aware  of  the  inhumane 
treatment  that  our  people  are  receiving 
at  the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  cosponsored  the 
resolution  designating  the  week  of  March 
21  1971.  as  "National  We^  of  Conoem 
for  Prisoners  of  War /Missing  in  Action" 
to  forcefiUly  register  our  protest  over 
that  treatment.  Our  concern,  however, 
should  not  stop  there;  Americans  every- 
where must  arouse  world  opinion  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  North  Vietnam  to 
correct  these  conditions. 


ANALYSTS  SEE  END  TO  DECLINE  OF 
INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Congress  voted  to  remove  the  4  y4 -percent 
ceiling  on  long-term  Government  bonds 
early  last  month,  many  of  us  warned 
that  the  action  might  weU  contribute  to  a 
slowdown  in  the  trend  toward  lower  in- 
terest rates. 

In  recent  days,  there  have  been  dis- 
turbing signs  that  interest  rates  are 
leveling  out  at  a  very  high  point  rather 
than  declining  as  many  of  the  experts 
had  predicted.  At  one  point,  short-term 
Treasury  bills  had  declined  to  interest 
rates  as  low  as  3.3  percent.  For  many 
weeks,  these  short-term  rates  had 
hovered  arovmd  3»4  percent 

But  last  week,  the  short-term  rates 
had  skyrocketed  above  4  percent  and 
there  are  indications  that  they  wiU  go 
even  higher,  costing  the  American  tax- 
payers millions  of  dollars  in  added  inter- 

Even  more  disoouraging  has  been  the 
lack  of  improvement  in  the  long-term 
bond  markets.  In  fact,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  increases  in  the  long-term 
market  with  most  corporate  issues  cur- 
rently averaging  aroimd  7»'2  percent^ 
much  too  high  to  stimulate  the  type  of 
economic  recovery  the  Nation  so  badly 
needs.  The  Daily  Bond  Buyer,  in  its  issue 
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of  April  16,  listed  six  corporate  bond 
Issues  sold  between  April  13  and  Aptll  15. 
The  lowest  Interest  rate  peld  wis  by 
Texas  ESectric  Service — 7.37  perceiit  on 
$25  million  of  Aaa  bonds.  Rockland  Elec- 
tric paid  7.875  percent;  Montana  Power 
7.50  percent;  General  Telephone  of  Ohio, 
7.70  percent;  Washington  Water  I\)wer, 
8.32  percent;  and  Union  Electric^  7.47 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  more  Important  Is 
the  fact  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
widely  ballyhooed  interest  rate  decrtases 
have  gone  to  the  consumer.  What  few 
declines  have  been  recorded  have  iavarl- 
ably  been  for  prime  customers  o|  the 
commercial  ba:^  and  other  very  large 
borrowers.  Right  here  in  Washlrjgton, 
D.C.,  lending  Institutions  are  advertis- 
ing "competitive"  mortgages  for  7  V^^  per- 
cent— only  about  1  percentage  poirjt  be- 
low the  record  highs  recorded  in  1969 
and  early  1970.  Interest  charges  on  (^redit 
cards,  automobile  loans,  and  consumer 
loans  also  remain  at  extremely  I  high 
levels  despite  the  annoimcements  oif  de- 
creases in  the  prime  lending  rate. 

The  Washington  Sunday  Star  de- 
scribes the  situation  this  way : 

The  decline  of  Interest  rates  Is  coming  to 
an  end,  financial  analysts  believe. 

They  predict  the  cost  of  borrowlni;  will 
stabilize  for  a  while,  then  gradually  rls<  later 
this  year 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  badly  iieeds 
lower  interest  rates  if  It  is  to  stimulate 
the  economy  and  put  people  ba<k  to 
work.  We  also  are  In  desperate  ne^d  of 
lower  interest  rates  and  a  more  plentiful 
supply  of  money  for  local  govemj|ients 
and  school  districts  which  have  been 
forced  to  postpone  many  oi  the  pr<^jects 
in  recent  years  because  of  the  prolonged 
period  of  tight  money  and  high  interest 
rates. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  apparently 
some  politicians  and  monetary  managers 
who  are  willing  to  allow  interest  rates 
to  bottom  out  at  unconscionably  high 
levels.  This  Nati<»i  cannot  accept  the 
concept  that  the  average  homeowner  is 
getting  "reasonable  rates"  when  he  is 
charged  7^2  and  8  percent  for  a  qiort- 
gage.  We  cannot  accept  the  theory  that 
Interest  rates  cu-e  reasonable  when 
major  utilities  and  other  corporajtions 
are  paying  714  and  8  percent  on  high- 
quality  bond  issues.  | 

Much  of  the  propaganda  and  liubllc 
relations  excitement  about  recent  inter- 
est rate  decreases  have  been  designed  to 
delude  the  American  public  into  believ- 
ing that  the  administration  was  pur^iiing 
low  interest  policies.  The  American  pub- 
lic is  not  getting  the  5  Vi -percent  inter- 
est rate  and  I  expect  that  very  few(  cor- 
porations are  on  these  secret  lists  of 
"prime"  borrowers.  The  5y4-pei"cent 
prime  rate — that  has  be«i  trumpeted  by 
the  banks  and  the  administration 
spokesmen — is  a  fake  rate  which  goes 
only  to  a  handful — the  favored  few-^and 
not  to  the  great  mass  of  American  1  con- 
sumers, j 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  adminetra- 
tion  will  start  taking  steps  which  will 
once  again  push  interest  rates  don/ra — 
particularly  in  consumer  areas.  Unfor- 
timately,  this  administration's  ill-timed 
decision  to  seek  removal  of  the  4  y4  ►per- 
cent ceiling  on  long-term  Government 


bonds  wEis  a  psychological  blow  against 
the  trend  for  low  interest  rates.  It  was  a 
high  level  statement  of  policy — and  be- 
lief— that  Interest  rates  would  not  de- 
cline and  that  we  would  have  a  perma- 
nent policy  of  high  interest  rates.  This 
psychological  impact  has  been  felt 
throughout  the  economy  and  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  slowdown  In  the 
decline  of  interest  rates  which  is  now  be- 
ing so  widely  recorded.  The  administra- 
tion made  a  most  serious  mistake  when  it 
made  this  armoimcement  in  February 
and  pushed  it  through  the  Congress  In 
March.  I  hope  tliat  the  administration 
will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  re- 
verse this  mistake  and  to  prevent  fur- 
ther miscalculations  which  are  so  costly 
to  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In  the  Record  a 
copy  of  an  article  by  Lee  Cohn  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
with  the  title,  "Decline  of  Interest  Rates 
Appears  To  Be  Near  Halt."  I  also  place 
In  the  Record,  a  copy  of  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  April  18, 
with  the  title,  "Interest  Rates  Climb  for 
Bonds." 

The  articles  follow: 

[F^om   the  Washington   Sunday   Star, 

Apr.  18,  1971] 

Declink  of  Intxsest  Rates  Appzass  To  Be 

Neab  Halt 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

The  decline  of  Interest  rates  Is  coming  to 
an  end,  financial  analysts  believe. 

They  predict  the  cost  of  borrowing  will 
stabilize  for  a  while,  then  gradually  rise  later 
this  year. 

If  the  economy  gains  momentum  in  1972, 
as  expected.  Interest  rates  may  climb  more 
rapidly  and  the  availability  of  credit  may 
tighten,  according  to  the  experts. 

CREDrr  squeeze 

But  few  if  any  of  them  anticipate  a  return 
to  the  record  high  rates  and  extreme  credit 
squeeze  that  plagued  home  buyers,  state  and 
local  governments,  businesses  and  other  bor- 
rowers In  1969  tmd  early  1970. 

The  expected  rate  Increase  could  hurt  Pres- 
ident Nixon  politically.  However,  If  the  es- 
calation Is  moderate  and  occurs  In  a  climate 
of  vigorous  economic  recovery,  the  "tight 
money"  issue  may  be  blunted  in  the  1973 
election  campaign. 

Interest  rates  reached  the  highest  point  In 
more  than  a  century  shortly  before  mid-1970. 
In  one  of  the  great  turn-arounds  of  financial 
history,  they  have  declined  sharply  and  al- 
most steadily  since  then. 

Now  there  are  signs  that  rates  are  at  or 
near  another  turning  point  and  the  next 
basic  movement  will  be  upward. 

CREUrr   DEMAND    CT7BTAILXD 

Rates  have  dropped  because  the  economic 
sltimp  has  curtailed  demand  for  credit,  and 
because  the  Federal  Reserve  has  expanded 
the  supply  In  an  effort  to  revive  the  econ- 
omy. 

Rates  will  stabilize  and  then  rise,  mainly 
because  the  economic  recovery  is  increasing 
the  demand  for  credit,  and  because  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Is  shifting  to  slightly  firmer 
policies,  according  to  the  experts. 

Short-term  interest  rates  are  most  sensi- 
tive and  often  foreshadow  trends.  Rates  on 
three-month  Treasury  bills,  for  example,  hit 
a  peak  around  8  percent  in  early  1970, 
dropped  to  about  3.2  percent  last  month, 
them  edged  above  4  p>ercent  early  iMt  week. 

This  key  rate  declined  to  3.8  percent  at 
the  end  of  the  week  and  seasonal  Influences 
may  lower  it  further  during  the  next  several 
weeks,  but  then  It  is  expected  to  rise  gradu- 
aUy. 


Rates  on  Intermediate-maturity  Treasury 
notes  climbed  to  about  8  percent  last  spring, 
then  dropped  l>elow  6%  percent  and  recenUy 
have  risen  fractionally. 

Hlgh-quaUty  corporation  bond  rates  soared 
above  9>^  percent  In  mld-1970,  declined  be- 
low 7  percent  earlier  this  year  and  now  are 
above  7V4  percent. 

PRIME    BATE    DROPS 

Rates  on  high-grade  tax-exempt  bonds  is- 
sued by  state  and  local  governments  topped 
7  percent  in  mid-1970,  dropped  to  about  5 
percent  and  have  remained  near  that  level 
recently. 

The  prime  rate — the  minimum  Interest 
charged  by  banks  on  loans  to  corporations — 
rose  to  8>4  percent  in  Jxine  1969,  stayed  there 
until  March  1970,  then  plunged  to  SV4  per- 
cent last  month. 

Rates  on  home  mortgages  and  consumer 
loans  move  slower  than  rates  In  bond  and 
money  marbete.  They  have  followed  the 
market  rates  down,  but  the  declines  have 
been  smaller,  and  do  not  yet  show  signs  of 
rising. 

The  Federal  Reserve  influences  short-term 
rates,  such  as  those  on  Treasury  bills,  most 
directly.  Purchases  and  sales  of  Treasury 
securities  in  the  open  market  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Increase  and  reduce  the  supply  of 
money  and  credit  in  the  banking  system,  and 
thus  in  the  economy. 

Federal  Reserve  policy  apparently  started 
shifting  to  a  firmer  stance,  for  domestic  and 
International  reasons.  Immediately  after  the 
April  6  meeting  of  its  open-market  commit- 
tee. 

Domestically,  the  narrowly  defined  money 
supply — currency  and  checking  accounts — 
had  expanded  at  an  annual  rate  of  8.6  percent 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 

FEARS  or  INFLATION 

Such  rapid  monetary  growth  would  be 
inflationary  if  long  continued,  the  money 
managers  fear,  so  they  are  trying  to  slow 
the  rate  of  growth  to  a  "moderately  expan- 
sive" 5  or  6  percent. 

This  slowdown  Is  expected  to  raise  short- 
term  Interest  rates,  although  they  may  de- 
cline for  several  weks  as  a  result  of  seasonal 
factors. 

Internationally,  the  Federal  Reserve  ap- 
parently feels  It  must  nudge  short-term  rates 
higher  to  discourage  big  flows  of  money  to 
Ehirope.  where  rates  are  higher.  Heavy  out- 
flows have  weakened  the  dollar  abroad. 

Although  short-term  rates  In  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  rise,  they  still  are 
abnormally  low,  in  relation  to  long-term 
rates.  Therefore,  analysts  believe,  there  still 
is  room  for  long-term  rates  on  bonds  and 
mortgages  to  decline  slightly. 

Another  reason  for  this  expectation  is  the 
Federal  Reserve's  effort  to  minimize  the  im- 
pact of  its  policy  tightening  on  long-term 
rates.  The  money  managers  want  to  hold 
these  rates  down  to  encourage  housing  and 
expenditures  by  state  and  local  governments, 
two  sectors  considered  crucial  to  an  economic 
recovery. 

But  long-term  rates  cannot  decline  much 
further,  according  to  analysts,  because  the 
economy  Is  pulling  out  of  Its  slump. 

As  the  economic  recovery  proceeds,  demand 
for  credit  to  finance  business  Inventories  and 
plant  expansion  should  pick  up.  With  the 
Federal  Reserve  limiting  growth  of  money 
and  credit,  increased  demand  will  raise  rates. 

Another  Important  factor  expected  to  raise 
rates  is  the  big  deficit  in  the  federal  budget, 
which  will  compel  the  Treasiiry  to  borrow 
heavily. 

Despite  these  upward  pressures,  analysts 
do  not  expect  Interest  rates  to  rise  sharply 
this  year. 

NO    BOOM    IN    SIGHT 

Only  a  moderate  economic  recovery — not 
a  boom — Is  in  sight,  so  demand  for  credit 
should  not  become  overwhelming.  And  the 
Federal   Reserve   does  not   plan  to  tighten 


money  and  credit  drastically,  because  a  se- 
vere squeeze  might  halt  the  economic  upturn 
»nd  boost  unemployment. 

Thus,  long-term  Interest  rates  are  ex- 
pected to  fluctuate  within  a  narrow  range 
for  gradually  later  In  the  year  and  perhaps 
more  rapidly  in  1972. 

If  the  decline  of  Interest  rates  is  ending, 
rates  are  setting  into  a  higher  pattern  than 
has  prevailed  through  most  of  U.S.  hUtory. 

Corporate  bond  rates,  for  example,  ranged 
from  4  to  5  percent  in  the  early  19608  and 
in  most  other  normal  periods.  If  the  current 
decline  lowers  them  only  to  about  7  percent, 
and  then  they  rise  again,  borrowers  will 
have  to  become  accustomed  to  a  new  and 
higher  "normal"  range. 

Many  analysts  believe  the  definition  of 
normal  rates  Is  indeed  changing.  Credit 
needs  in  the  years  ahead  will  be  so  much 
larger  than  In  the  past,  they  predict,  that 
rates  never  again  will  drop  to  the  old  levels. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  18,  1971] 
INTEREST  Rates  Climb  for  Bonds 

Interest  rates  climbed  in  most  areas  of 
the  bond  market  Friday  the  Investment 
banking  firm  of  Salomon  Brothers  reported. 

Among  government  Issues,  Treasury  bills 
were  up  4-100  basis  points;  one-to-three- 
year  bonds  were  off  3-32;  three-to-seven- 
years  were  off  5-32;  and  seven-years  and  over 
were  off  1-32. 

Federal  funds  were  quoted  at  4^  bid  and 
4%  asked. 

On  the  corporate  side,  industrials  were  off 
%  and  utilities  were  off  V4 .  Analysts  said  the 
heavy  corporate  calendar  next  week  may 
have  e-xerted  a  depressing  influence  on  prices. 

Offerings  scheduled  for  next  week  include 
a  1200-mlUion  Kennecott  Copper  Issue  and 
a  1100  million  province  of  Ontario  Issue. 

Trading  was  very  quiet  In  the  municipal 
marlcet. 

The  60  corporate  bonds  followed  by  the 
Associated  Press  were  mixed. 


THE  SHIFTING  BALANCE  OF 
MILITARY  POWER 

(Mr.  SATTERFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
seven  members  of  the  President's  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel  which  filed  its 
report  on  July  1,  1970,  submitted  a  sup- 
plemental statement  dealing  with  mat- 
ters not  addressed  by  the  full  report. 

Their  supplemental  statement  submit- 
ted September  30,  1970,  and  released  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  March  12, 
1971,  "identifies  and  discusses  trends 
which  if  continued  will  result  in  the 
United  States  becoming  a  second-rate 
power  incapable  of  assuring  the  future 
security  and  freedom  of  its  people."  One 
of  the  seven  is  Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr.,  a 
personal  friend,  constituent,  and  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  bar.  His  keen 
and  inquiring  mind,  and  his  ability  to 
render  penetrating  objective  analysis  are 
well  known.  He  typifies  the  caliber  of  in- 
dividual who  joined  in  this  supplemental 
report.  Indeed  one  cannot  consider  the 
list  of  those  who  signed  It  without  be- 
ing impressed. 

It  is  significant  that  these  seven  mem- 
bers, during  the  course  of  their  investi- 
gations perceived  so  clearly  the  alarm- 
ing couise  we  are  pursuing  in  dealing 
with  our  present  and  future  military 
defense  capability  and  the  obvious  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  current  policies 
which  dictate  its  direction. 


The  importance  of  this  report,  which 
follows,    carmot    be    overemphasized.    I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 
The  SHnrriNO  Balance  op  Militaxt  Powb 

PREFACE 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  appointed 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense In  July  1969,  submitted  its  Report  on 
July  1,  1970.  Members  of  the  Panel  reserved 
the  right  to  submit  supplemental  state- 
ments on  areas  not  addressed  by  the  Panel's 
Report.  This  is  submitted,  pursuant  to 
that  reservation,  by  the  Panel  members 
named  below. 

The  statement  which  follows  deals  with 
the  balance  of  strategic  military  power  at 
a  time  when  the  convergence  of  a  number 
of  trends  indicates  a  shifting  of  this  balance 
against  the  United  States.  In  the  course  of 
the  Panel's  study  during  the  past  year, 
it  became  increasingly  clear  to  the  under- 
signed that  If  these  observable  trends  con- 
tinue the  United  States  will  become  a 
second-rate  power  Incapable  of  assuring  the 
future  security  and  freedom  of  Its  people. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense are  fvilly  aware  of  the  trends  which 
cause  deep  concern,  and  have  brought  these 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
public  In  formal  reports  and  addresses.  Yet 
much  of  the  public  remains  iinlnformed 
and  apathetic.  "This  supplemental  statement 
Is  submitted  with  the  hope  that  It  will 
contribute  to  public  discussion  and  In  the 
end  to  the  Informed  public  understanding 
which  Is  essential  In  a  democracy. 

Now  a  word  about  the  scope  of  this  state- 
ment: It  does  not  purport  to  be  an  exhaus- 
tive assessment  of  the  comparative  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Com- 
munist superpowers,  as  this  can  best  be 
done  by  Intelligence  experts.  Nor  does  It 
address  directly  the  specific  defense  and 
foreign  policy  Issues  which  must  be  re- 
solved by  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. Rather,  the  statement  deals  generally 
with  the  disquieting  trends  which  affect 
adversely  the  strategic  posture  and  influ- 
ence of  this  country;  with  the  continuing 
bxilldup  of  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  nuclear 
capabilities,  Including  an  apparent  Soviet 
preemptive  strike  ca|>ablllty;  with  the  vital 
Issue  of  technological  supremacy;  and  with 
attitudes  on  the  domestic  front  which  tend 
to  inhibit  the  needed  public  debate  and 
thoughtful  reexamination  of  defense  poli- 
cies and  priorities. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  statement  will  help 
stimulate  this  debate  and  reexamination, 
with  a  resulting  wider  public  understanding 
that  the  balance  of  military  power  is  shifting 
against  the  United  States,  and  that  the  flrst 
duty  of  the  national  government  Is  to  "pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense"  of  our  coun- 
try. (Preamble  to  U.S.  Constitution.) 

William  Blackle,  Peoria,  Illinois;  George 
Champion,  New  York.  New  York;  William  P. 
Clements,  Jr.,  Dallas,  Texas;  John  M.  Fluke, 
Seattle.  Washington;  Hobart  D.  Lewis,  Fleaa- 
antvlUe,  New  York;  Wilfred  J.  McNeil,  New 
York,  New  York;  Lewis  F.  PoweU,  Jr.,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia;  Members,  Blue  Ribbon  De- 
fense Panel,  September  30,  1970. 

SUMMARY 

The  principal  points  in  the  accompanying 
Statement  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 
(This  Summary  Is  necessarily  Incomplete  and 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  full  State- 
ment for  the  views  of  the  authors) : 

The  Converging  Trends.  The  convergence 
of  a  number  of  trends  Indicates  &  significant 
shifting  of  the  strategic  military  balance 
against  the  United  States  and  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  (The  principal  threat  to  US. 
security  for  the  70's  is  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
this  paper  is  addressed  primarily  to  that 
threat.  By  the  late  70's  and  beyond,  the  most 
menacing  country  In  the  world  may  be  Red 
China.)  These  trends  Include:  (1)  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  superiority  In  ICBM's;    (11)    the 


Soviet  commitment  of  greater  resources  than 
the  VS.  to  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons,  with  the  continued  deployment 
thereof;  (lU)  the  poeslbllity  that  present  U.S. 
technological  superiority  will  be  lost  to  the 
Soviet  Union;  (Iv)  the  convincing  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  a  preemptive 
first-strike  capability;  (v)  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding Soviet  naval  capability;  axul  (vl)  the 
mounting  hostility  of  segments  of  the  public 
towards  the  military,  the  defense  establish- 
ment and  "the  military-industrial  complex." 
without  due  recognition  that  rustained  Ir- 
responsible criticism  could  undermine  and 
weaken  the  only  forces  which  provide  secu- 
rity for  the  U.S. 

A  Second-Rate  Power.  If  these  observable 
trends  continue  the  U.S.  will  become  a  sec- 
ond-rate power  Incapable  of  assuring  the  fu- 
ture security  and  freedom  of  its  people. 
Neither  the  facts  concerning  these  trends  nor 
the  ultimate  danger  Is  generally  understood 
by  the  public,  which  for  the  most  part  re- 
mains uninformed  and  hence  apathetic. 

A  Soviet  World  Order.  Since  World  War  n 
a  degree  of  world  order  has  been  maintained 
by  the  dominance  of  U.S.  strategic  military 
strength.  This  American  preserved  world  or- 
der is  now  dlslntergratlng,  as  doubts  arise  as 
to  our  will  and  strength  to  preserve  it.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  en- 
visions a  new  era  which  it  will  dominate,  em- 
ploying suj)erlor  military  power  and  the 
threat  of  Its  use  to  achieve  long-cherished 
political,  economic  and  even  military  obj«c- 
tlves. 

The  End  of  U.S.  Superiority.  In  a  dramatic 
shift  in  the  balance  of  power,  largely  un- 
noticed by  the  public,  the  quarter  century 
of  clear  U.S.  strategic  superiority  has  ended. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  moved  significantly 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  ICBM's,  the 
principal  weapons  system  of  the  nuclear  age. 
The  U.S.  retains,  for  the  time  being,  a  sub- 
stantial edge  In  the  smaller,  short-range 
SLBM's  launched  from  Polaris  submarines. 
Yet,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  major  submarine 
construction  program  which  by  1973-74  could 
nullify  this  advantage.  The  U.S.  subsonic  B-«2 
bomber  force  still  outnumbers  the  Soviet 
strategic  bombers  by  a  three  to  one  margin, 
but  both  nations  recognize  the  relatively 
obsolete  character  of  this  weapons  system. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  elements  in  the 
equation  of  strategic  military  power.  In  some 
of  these — such  as  MIRV  and  Poseidon — ^the 
U.S.  Is  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  oth- 
ers— such  as  strategic  defense  against  missiles 
(ABM's)  and  against  bomber  attack — the  So- 
viets are  significantly  ahead. 

But  however  one  may  view  the  balancing, 
no  Informed  person  now  denies  that  the 
period  of  clear  U.S.  superiority  has  ended. 
The  Soviet  S6-9  ICBM  force  alone  Is  capable 
of  delivering  a  megatonnage  of  nuclear  war- 
heads several  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
entire  U.S.  force  of  ICBM's  and  SLBM's. 

A  Soviet  First-etrike  Capability.  Our  plan- 
ners in  the  60's  assumed  that  If  both  super- 
powers had  an  adequate  retaliatory  capability 
neither  would  prepare  for  or  risk  a  first 
strike.  The  evidence  is  now  reasonably  con- 
clusive that  the  Soviet  Union,  rejecting  this 
assumption,  is  deploying  strategic  weapons 
systems  designed  for  a  flrst-strlke  capability. 
This  evidence  Includes:  (1)  the  continued 
Soviet  production  and  deployment  of  ICBM's 
after  having  attained  a  clear  numerical  and 
megatonnage  advantage;  (11)  the  emphasis  on 
8S-9's  designed  as  counter-force  weapons 
capable  of  destroying  U.S.  hardened  missile 
silos;  (111)  the  development  of  MBV  with 
warheads  also  designed  as  counter-force 
weapons,  and  of  MIRV  by  1971-72;  (iv)  the 
development  of  a  fractional  orbital  missile 
which  significantly  minimizes  warning  time; 
(v)  the  construction  of  a  Y-class  atomic  pow- 
ered submarine  SLBM  launching  fieet  ca- 
pable, with  no  effective  warning,  of  destroying 
our  national  command  centers  and  much  of 
our  B-62  bomber  force;  and   (vi)   the  con- 
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tlnued  Soviet  emphasis  on  strategic  defense 
systems  against  both  missiles  and  bbmbers — 
an  emphasis  without  parallel  in  thd  country. 
The  characteristics  of  these  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  systems,  which  the 
Soviets  continue  to  expand,  are  insistent 
only  with  a  preemptive  strike  capability. 
Such  a  weapons  mix  and  volume  are  not 
required  for  effective  retaliation. 

A  Challenging  Soviet  Navy.  The  Soviet 
navy,  modern  and  rapidly  expanding.  Is  now 
challenging  U.S.  naval  superiority  ;ln  every 
category  except  aircraft  carriers.  Tqls  Soviet 
naval  buildup  is  a  major  element  in  the 
shifting  balance  of  military  power. 

Retreat  from  the  Threat  of  the  70'8.  The 
situation  which  oxir  country  faces  [is  with- 
out precedent.  As  we  enter  the  VO's,  the 
strategy  of  American  superiority  Has  given 
way  to  the  concept  of  deterrence  By  main- 
taining an  assured  retaliatory  capability. 
But  there  Is  no  longer  any  certainty jthat  our 
nuclear  deterrent  will  remain  credible  to  a 
Soviet  Union  which  apparently  ]  seeks  a 
preemptive  strike  capability,  and  which  Is 
moving  rapidly  Into  the  role  of  thi  world's 
dominant  military  power.  Red  China,  bit- 
terly hostile  to  the  U.S..  also  Is  acquiring  a 
significant  ICBM  capabUlty.  It  Is] not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  the  TO's  neither  fthe  vital 
Interests  of  the  U.S.  nor  the  lives  ^nA  free- 
dom of  Its  citizens  will  be  secure. 

Tet,  many  of  our  most  influentlai  citizens 
respond  to  this  unprecedented  Inatlonal 
peril,  not  by  a  renewed  determination  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  national  defease,  but 
rather  by  demands  for  further  cuntallment 
of  defense  measures  which  can  only  Increase 
the  peril. 

Cutback  in  Defense  Spending.  Although 
the  President  has  submitted  for  FT  1971 
a  "bare  bones"  defense  budget,  iieflectlng 
the  largest  single  cutback  since  th«  Korean 
War,  public  and  political  pressures  are 
mounting  for  even  more  drastic  reductions. 
As  U.S.  defense  spending  goes  down,  the 
trend  of  spending  by  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues steadily  upward.  Its  total  [military 
funding  about  equals  that  of  the  b.S.,  al- 
though its  gross  national  product  is  barely 
half  that  of  this  country.  The  mix  if  Soviet 
spending  is  especially  meaningful.  Without 
the  drain  of  a  Vietnam  War  or  public  pres- 
sures to  curtaU  defense  funding,  Soviet  ex- 
pendltiu-es  In  dollar  equivalents  on  Strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  significantly 
exceed  those  of  the  U.S.  T 

Threat  to  Technological  Superiority.  U.S. 
qualitative  superiority  In  weapons.,  due  to 
Its  advanced  technology,  has  afforded  a  de- 
cisive advantage  over  the  past  yeits.  This 
advantage  is  now  being  eroded  awai,  as  the 
U.S.  falls  behind  the  Soviet  Unlori  In  the 
support  of  R&D  and  in  the  tralnlni  of  sci- 
entists and  engineers.  There  Is  an  e3er  pres- 
ent risk  of  disastrous  technological  [surprise 
In  major  weaponry  where  an  open  stoclety  Is 
In  competition  with  a  closed  Commiinlst  so- 
ciety. We  are  neglecting,  by  Inadequfite  sup- 
port and  planning,  to  minimize  thls|  risk. 

Negotiations — Trap  or  Opportunity?  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  repeated  Attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  U.S.  to  liegotlate 
limitations  on  the  "arms  race."  Negotiations 
for  sound  enforceable  limitations  should  be 
continued  and  hopes  are  now  high]  for  the 
success  of  the  current  SALT  talks,  ^ut  the 
total  experience  of  negotiating  wltfc  Com- 
munist nations  suggests  the  utmost  i  caution 
and  the  need  for  the  most  critical  bnalysls 
of  the  possible  consequences  of  a^y  pro- 
posed terms.  Not  only  Is  the  securit3|  of  this 
country  at  stake,  but  It  Is  poeslbld  that  a 
limitations  agreement  as  to  strateglfc  weap- 
ons could  have  the  effect  of  neutrall$lng  the 
U.S.  as  a  strategic  power,  leaving  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Red  China  relatively  free  to 
employ  their  superior  tactical  capfebllltlea 
wherever  this  seems  advantageous. 

Hostility  Towards  the  MUltary.  At  thla 
critical  time,  when  the  balance  of  military 


power  Is  shifting.  It  Is  uniquely  iinfortunate 
that  public  hostility  toward  national  de- 
fense and  the  military  is  at  an  unprece- 
dented level.  This  attitude  reflects  a  broad 
spectrum  of  opinion  from  honest  pacifists 
and  dissenters  over  Southeast  Asia  to  New 
Leftist  revolutionaries.  But  the  base  is  suf- 
ficiently broad,  and  the  voices  supporting 
various  aspects  of  it  siifllclently  powerful,  to 
have  a  profoundly  adverse  effect  upon  al- 
most every  aspect  of  national  defense.  In  a 
democracy,  national  defense  suffers  when 
there  Is  Inadequate  public  understanding 
and  support.  It  may  be  fatally  undermined 
when  a  significant  segment  of  public  opin- 
ion Is  not  merely  negative  but  Irresponsibly 
hostile. 

A  Viable  National  Strategy.  Unless  the 
American  people  wish  to  accept  Irrevocably 
the  status  of  a  second-rate  power — with  all 
of  the  probable  consequences — the  only 
viable  national  strategy  Is  to  regain  and 
retain  a  clearly  superior  strategic  capability. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  reversing  the 
trends  identified  above,  and  by  eschevrtng 
agreements  which  freeze  the  U.S.  Into  a 
second-rate  status.  The  margin  of  our  overall 
strategic  strength  must  be  siifflclent  to  con- 
vince the  most  reckless  aggressor  that,  even 
after  a  siirprlse  first  strike,  the  capability  to 
retaliate  will  In  fact  survive  and  be  adequate 
to  Impose  xinacceptable  destruction  an  the 
aggressor  nation.  This  course  of  action  is  not 
incompatible  with  continued  neg^otiatlons  for 
arms  limitations.  Indeed,  it  will  significantly 
enhance  the  chances  of  negotiations  being 
genuinely  fruitful  without  constituting  a 
trap. 

The  Consequences  of  Second-Rate  Status. 
Basic  Communist  dogma  contemplates  the 
employment — over  such  time  spans  as  may 
be  necessary — of  the  entire  arsenal  of  pres- 
sures against  the  U.S.  as  the  strongest  demo- 
cratic power.  Despite  discord  among  Commu- 
nist states,  there  has  been  no  amelioration  of 
this  doctrinal  goal.  Throughout  the  past 
quarter  century,  when  the  Soviet  Union  was 
relatively  weak  strategically,  It  precipitated 
or  supported  crisis  upon  crisis— directly  or 
through  puppets  and  satellites — designed  to 
extend  Its  influence  and  to  create  disarray 
within  the  U.S.  and  the  Free  World. 

It  la  Irrational  to  think,  with  the  balance 
of  military  power  shifting  in  Its  favor,  that 
the  p>oUcles  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  less 
hostile,  disruptive  and  Imperialistic. 

The  consequences  of  being  second  rate, 
even  If  national  survival  is  not  threatened, 
could  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  most 
vital  diplomatic  and  economic  Interests  of 
this  country. 

Weakness — The  Gravest  Threat  to  Peace. 
The  road  to  peace  has  never  been  through 
appeasement,  unilateral  disarmament  or  ne- 
gotiation from  weakness.  The  entire  recorded 
history  of  mankind  Is  precisely  to  the  con- 
trary. Among  the  great  nations,  only  the 
strong  survive.  Weakness  of  the  U.S. — of  Its 
military  capability  and  Its  wlU — could  be  the 
gravest  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel's  assigned 
mission,  though  broadly  defined,  was  related 
primarily  to  the  organization  and  fiinction- 
Ing  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Armed  Services.  The  Panel  was  not  requested 
to  consider  matters  of  national  poUcy  such  as 
strategic  posture,  force  levels,  weapons  sys- 
tems and  defense  spending. 

But  one  c&nnot  spend  a  year  studying  the 
defense  structure  of  this  country  without 
considering  the  vital  questions  of  national 
defense  policy.  In  the  course  of  this  study, 
it  became  Increasingly  clear  that  the  balance 
of  strategic  military  power  Is  continuing  to 
shift  against  the  U.S. 

In  his  Foreign  Policy  Report,  President 
Nlzon  said: 

"The  overriding  purpose  of  our  strategic 
posture  U  political  and  defensive:  to  deny 
other  countries  the  ablUty  to  Impose  their 
will  on  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  under 


the  weight  of  strategic  military  superiority. 
We  must  Insure  that  all  potential  aggressors 
see  unacceptable  risks  In  contemplating 
nuclear  attack,  or  nuclear  blackmail,  or  acta 
which  could  escalate  to  strategic  nuclear  mt, 
such  as  a  Soviet  conventional  attack  on 
Europe."' 

If  observable  trends  continue — in  this 
country  and  abroad — ^there  Is  grave  doubt 
whether  this  purpose  can  be  attained  for  the 
1970'8  and  beyond.  The  warning  by  Secretary 
Laird  that  the  U.S.  could  be  "in  a  second-rate 
strategic  position  ...  by  the  mld-1970'8"  ap- 
pears to  be  fully  Justifled.'  Indeed,  If  these 
trends  continue,  the  U.8.  wiU  become  a 
second-rate  power  incapable  of  assuring  the 
future  security  and  freedom  of  its  people. 

TRENDS   WHICH   ENDANGER    U.S.    SECURnT 

The  trends  which  are  combining  to  shift 
the  strategic  balance  of  power  in  favor  of 
the  Soviet  Union  Include: 

1.  The  Soviet  deployment  of  types  and 
numbers  of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
strategic  weapons  which  threaten  the  secu- 
rity of  this  country. 

2.  The  Soviet  commitment  of  greater  re- 
sources than  the  U.S.  to  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  and  weapons  systems. 

3.  The  Soviet  commitment  of  greater  man- 
power and  resources  than  the  U.S.  to  mili- 
tary-related research  and  development 
(R&D) ,  thus  threatening  to  end  U.S.  tech- 
nological superiority. 

4.  The  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
seeks  a  preemptive  first-strike  capability. 

6.  The  Soviet  deployment  of  a  fleet  capa- 
ble of  challenging  the  U.S.  fleet. 

6.  The  abandonment  by  the  U.S.  of  its 
former  policy  of  maintaining  strategic  su- 
periority. 

7.  The  state  of  mind  of  much  of  the  U5. 
public  which  tends  to  Inhibit  necessary  de- 
fense measures  and  even  the  full  and  rational 
dlsciisslon  of  the  need  for  such  measures. 

8.  The  tendency  of  many  to  attack  and 
criticize,  whether  Justifled  or  not,  the  mili- 
tary, the  defense  establishment,  and  "the 
military-industrial  complex,"  without  due 
recognition  that  sustained  Irresponsible 
criticism  could  undermine  and  weaken — at  a 
critical  time  In  history — the  only  forces 
which  provide  security  for  the  U.S.  and  the 
free  world. 

It  Is  appreciated,  of  course,  that  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  extent  and  signlflcance  of 
these  trends.  Some  will  think  these  views  do 
not  appropriately  weigh  such  counter  trends 
as  may  e.xist.  But  national  defense  policies 
In  the  nuclear  age  should  be  formulated  con- 
servatively, based  on  the  most  realistic  as- 
sessment of  potential  enemy  capabilities.' 
It  Is  Imprudent,  Indeed  even  reckless,  to 
formulate  such  policies  on  the  basis  of  sub- 
jective Judgments  as  to  Soviet  and  Red  Chi- 
nese Intentions  rather  than  their  known 
military  and  technological  capabilities.* 

Where  the  issues  are  the  security  of  our 
covmtry,  the  preservation  of  the  values  of  a 
free  society,  and  possibly  the  life  or  death 
of  tens  of  millions  of  our  people,  responsible 
government  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of 
miscalculation  on  the  optimistic  side.  The 
lessons  of  history  abimdantly  teach  that  na- 
tions do  not  survive  by  trusting  other  na- 
tions to  be  rational  or  by  setting  examples 
of  unilateral  restraint  In  self  defense. 

THE  GENERAL  WORLD  POSTURE 

Genuine  peace,  the  professed  goal  of  all 
mankind,  Is  as  remote  today  as  at  any  time 
since  World  War  n. 

The  Asian  Continent 

On  the  Asian  continent,  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia  drags  on.  Communist  aggression 
continues  In  South  Vietnam  and  Laos,  and 
now  threatens  the  national  existence  of 
Cambodia.  With  Red  China  biUldlng  a  mlU- 
tary  road  across  northern  Laos  directed  to- 
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ward  Thailand,  apprehension  mounts  In  that 
ancient  kingdom. 

North  Korea,  reckless  and  arrogant,  at- 
tacked an  American  ship  and  plane  with 
Impunity  and  constitutes  a  threat  so  serious 
that  some  60,000  American  troops  remain  In 
South  Korea  17  years  after  the  tenuous 
armistice  there.' 

Despite  Internal  convulsions.  Red  China 
maintains  the  world's  largest  ground  forces 
and  Is  acquiring  a  significant  nuclear  capa- 
bility. Its  despotic  regime  harbors  and  pro- 
motes the  most  virulent  hatred  of  America.* 
Its  ambitions  within  Asia — beyond  Taiwan — 
remain  obscure,  although  already  it  has  con- 
quered Tibet,  conducted  border  incursions 
against  India,  and  indicated  a  continuing 
covetousness  toward  Southeast  Asia. 

Some  think  the  greatest  threat  to  peace 
In  Asia  lies  along  the  Soviet-Chinese  border 
where  ancient  hostilities  have  been  exacer- 
bated. However  this  may  be,  Asia  Is  a  con- 
tinent of  discord  and  unrest  with  military 
strength  moimtlng  In  the  four  Communist 
powers.  There  Is  no  peace  or  prospect  of  It. 
The  Middle  East 

The  situation  In  the  Middle  East,  In  terms 
of  possible  escalation  Into  major  confronta- 
tion, appears  to  be  even  more  serious.  A  state 
of  undeclared  but  active  war  existed  between 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors  until  the  Au- 
gust 1970  cease  fire.  Although  the  Arab  states 
have  an  Implacable  hatred  of  Israel  they  are 
Incapable  of  waging  modem  war  without  the 
weapons,  technicians  and  economic  support 
provided  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  strategic  significance  of  the  Middle 
East  Is  profound.  The  petroleum  resources 
there  are  vital  to  the  economic  well  being  of 
much  of  the  Free  World.  Effective  control  of 
these  resources — at  least  to  the  extent  of 
being  able  to  deny  them  to  the  Free  World — 
Is  an  obvious  Soviet  strategic  objective.  Per- 
haps a  less  obvious  objective  is  the  reoi>en- 
Ing  and  control  of  the  Suez  Canal.  This 
waterway,  as  lmp)ortant  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  to  the  U.S., 
would  provide  the  cheapest  and  most  effec- 
tive transportation  route  between  the  Soviet 
heartland  in  Europe  and  the  Soviet  far  east. 
The  critical  ImpKirtance  of  this  sea  link  Is 
evident  In  relation  to  a  possible  U.S.S.R.  con- 
frontation with  Red  China.'  These  strategic 
considerations  explain  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  incur  the  gravest  risks  of 
escalation.  In  addition  to  building  up  United 
Arab  Republic  and  Syrian  capabilities,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  deployed  in  the  UAR  some 
100  Mlg  21-J's  and  a  substantial  number  of 
8AM-3  sites,  all  operated  by  Soviet  per- 
sonnel.' 

The  oease-fire  plan  appeared  Initially  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  negotiations.  But 
this  hope  was  dashed,  perhaps  irretrievably, 
by  Soviet  and  UAR  duplicity  in  deploying 
SAM'S  within  the  agreed  truce  zones.' 

In  view  of  Israeli-Arab  hostility  and  Soviet 
ambitions  in  the  Middle  East,  including  its 
desire  to  out-flank  NATO  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, there  is  no  prospect  of  genuine  peace 
in  this  explosive  area. 

Vfestem  Europe 
The  situation  in  Western  Europe,  the  area 
of  our  most  vital  interest,  remains  relatively 
precarious  beneath  the  superficial  aura  of 
peace.  The  Berlin  Wall  and  the  Iron  Curtain 
still  stand.  NATO  forces.  Including  some 
300,000  Americans,  are  confronted  by  a  larger 
and  better  equipped  Soviet  force.  This  cold- 
war  type  confrontation,  without  precedent 
In  history  in  terms  of  duration  and  scale, 
has  lasted  more  than  two  decades  with  no 
end  foreseeable.'"  One  has  to  visit  AlUed  bases 
In  West  Germany  to  comprehend  even  dimly 
the  tenseness  and  tragedy  of  hiindreds  of 
thousands  of  armed  men  facing  each  other 
night  and  day.  with  air  crews  alert,  ground 
unite  in  position,  command  posts  staffed,  and 
the  flight  of  every  aircraft  monitored. 
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Berlin,  that  Indefensible  symbol  at  free- 
dom whlcb  we  nevertheless  are  committed 
to  defend,  remains  surrounded  by  Com- 
munist forces  which  periodically  block  or 
harass  access  routes  by  land  and  air.  Berlin 
has  assumed  crisis  proportions  a  number  of 
times  in  the  past.  No  one  can  be  sure  that 
the  future  will  foe  different. 
Other  areas 

The  foregoing  are  the  more  visible  and 
active  danger  areas  in  a  troubled  world,  but 
ruptures  of  peace  could  come  anywhere.  A 
war  was  concluded  In  Africa  earlier  this  year 
with  heavy  loss  of  life  and  infinite  human 
suffering.  There  are  few  stable  governments 
In  either  Africa  or  South  America,  where 
plots  and  revolutions  and  terroristic  activities 
are  commonplace.  Cuba,  now  an  armed  and 
erratic  Communist  power.  Is  a  major  base 
for  subversion,  the  export  of  revolution,  and 
possibly  for  Soviet  naval  op)eratlons. 

Communiats  have  common  objective 

It  is  true  that  the  solidarity  of  the  in- 
ternational Communist  movement  has  been 
fractured.  The  friendship  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  has  dissolved.  Even  the 
boasted  unity  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  members 
depends  nakedly  upon  the  military  might  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  openly  avowed 
"right"  to  employ  this  might  against  any 
recalcitrant  member." 

But  this  disunity  among  Communist 
powers  does  not  necessarily  enhance  the 
chances  of  peace  for  the  Free  World.  The 
hate  propaganda  of  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China  against  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeds that  leveled  against  each  other.  Each 
has  always  proclaimed  that  the  principal 
enemy  ie  "Imperialistic  America.''  The  Marx- 
ist dream  of  unity  among  Communist  coun- 
tries may  have  faded,  but  the  Marxist  pur- 
pose of  oommunizlng  the  world  remains  the 
goal  of  every  Communist  party. 

This.  In  briefest  summary,  is  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  world  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1970's.  Rational  persons,  familiar  with 
the  lessons  of  history,  would  hardly  choose 
this  time  to  undermine  our  own  military 
forces  either  by  irresponsible  criticism  or 
unilateral  reductions  in  defense  capabilities. 

World  order  maintained  by  United  States 

Since  World  War  n  a  degree  of  world  order 
has  been  maintained  almost  solely  by  the 
dominance  of  U.S.  strategic  military  strength. 
But  for  this  strength  and  our  will  to  assert 
it  to  preserve  freedom,  few  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  Imposed  Communist 
regimes  on  a  number  of  other  countries.  It 
had  the  ambition  to  subjugate  Greece  and 
much  of  Western  Europe  Just  as  It  did  the 
Eastern  European  satellites.  But  for  American 
military  strength  there  also  would  have  been 
Communist  Incursions  and  aggressions — 
beyond  those  we  have  experienced — in  Asia, 
Africa  and  even  in  this  hemisphere." 

This  world  order  which  we  have  attempted 
to  perserve  has  been  precarious  and  far  from 
effective  in  many  Instances.  But  at  least  the 
principal  objectives  have  been  attained.  The 
freedom  and  Independence  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  opportunity  of  the  countries  there  to 
restructure  themselves  economically  were  as- 
sured. Many  nations  around  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  emerging  new  nations  In  Africa, 
were  encouraged  to  pursue  courses  of  non- 
alignment.  The  prospect  of  worldwide  Com- 
munist domination — a  likely  one  in  the  ab- 
sence of  American  deterrence — was  not  a 
realizable  goal.  But  most  important  of  all,  a 
fragile  peace  was  preserved  between  the 
great  powers  and  there  was  no  employment  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

A  new  era — Communist  world  order? 

This  American  preserved  world  order  is  now 
disintegrating.  We  no  longer  have  the  power 
to  preserve  it.  Nor  do  we  appear  to  have  the 
will,  as  a  new  neo-lsolatlonlst  fever  dims  the 
perception  of  our  people.  The  Communists 
everywhere  applaud  this  end  of  an  era,  and 


even  many  In  our  country  seem  to  welcome 
it."* 

Whatever  one's  views  on  this  point  may  be, 
the  critical  question  now  is  what  sort  of  world 
order  will  exist  in  the  years  ahead.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
envisions  the  new  era  as  one  which  It  will 
dominate,  employing  Its  military  power  and 
the  threat  of  its  use  to  promote  and  attain 
Its  own  imperialistic  objectives. 

Second  best  in  a  troubled  world 

Thus,  as  we  enter  the  1970's  America  is 
confronted  with  an  Inherently  unstable 
world  situation  In  which  "littie  wars  and 
revolutions"  can  escalate  and  major  wars 
develop  on  short  notice.  We  face  a  world  in 
which  the  military  balance  of  power  is  shift- 
ing from  the  West  to  the  East,  and  the  world 
order  sustained  by  dominant  American  pow- 
er Is  fading  away.  In  the  most  optimistic 
view,  a  precarious  order  will  continue  as  the 
two  superpowers  maintain  an  uncertain  bal- 
ance of  deterrence.  A  less  optimistic  view, 
smd  one  supported  by  the  weight  of  the 
evidence,  is  that  the  United  States  will  be- 
come a  "second  rate"  power  subordinate  to 
manifest  Soviet  military  superiority.  In  that 
case,  the  world  order  of  the  futvire  will  bear 
a  Soviet  trademark,  with  all  people  upon 
whom  it  is  imprinted  suffering  Communist 
repressions  " 

THE   END    OF   U.S.    MILITARY    SUPERIORTTT 

The  facts  set  forth  In  the  Reports  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  men- 
tioned above,  clearly  foreshadow  the  end  of 
U.S.  military  superiority."  This  was  prede- 
termined by  decisions  made  in  the  1960's, 
which  resulted  In  the  reduction,  postpone- 
ment and  abandonment  of  strategic  defense 
measures  and  weapons  systems.  These  deci- 
sions reflected  the  budgetary  priorities  of 
the  Vletnameses  war  as  well  as  a  desire  to  de- 
escalate  the  strategic  arms  race  by  an  ex- 
ample of  self-imposed  restraint. 

In  any  event,  the  U.S.  is  now  face-to-face 
virtth  the  fruits  of  this  unilateral  strategic 
arms  slowdown. 

Soviet  missile  superiority 

The  Soviet  Union  has  attained  for  the  first 
time  a  superior  strategic  capability — ^where 
It  counts  the  most — In  ICBM's.  The  UB. 
froze  Its  ICBM's  at  1,054  In  the  mld-60'8 
when  the  Soviets  had  less  than  260  ICBM's. 
While  we  Imposed  a  limitation  on  additional 
strategic  weapons,  the  Soviets  pressed  for- 
ward to  overtake  and  pass  us.  Intelligence 
estimates  Indicate  that  they  now  have  over 
1.250  operational  ICBM's,  and  will  have 
about  1,300  by  the  end  of  1970." 

More  than  275  of  the  operational  Soviet 
ICBM's  are  SS-9's,  each  capable  of  delivering 
25  megatons  as  compared  to  the  one  megaton 
payload  of  the  U.S.  Mlnuteman  MlssUe." 
The  major  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Soviet  ICBM's  are  SS-ll's  and  SS-13's.  each 
capable  of  a  payload  as  large  as  that  of 
Mlnuteman." 

More  serious  than  the  numerical  superiority 
is  the  substantial  megatonnage  advantage  en- 
Joyed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  enormous 
payloads  of  the  SS-9's  have  a  destructive 
capacity  incomparably  greater  than  any  VS. 
missile;  they  have  a  wider  margin  of  errM-; 
they  are  effective  against  hardened  missile 
silos  as  well  as  population  and  Industrial 
centers;  and  their  launch  vehicle  is  capable 
of  far  more  extensive  MIRV  systems  than 
any  U.S.  missile. 

Although  the  U.S.  has  frozen  the  number 
of  Its  ICBM's  at  1.054,  we  have  commenced 
to  deploy  Mlnuteman  III  with  MIRV  war- 
heads. "This  Is  a  significant  qualitative  ad- 
vance In  missile  technology.  The  Sortets  are 
believed  already  to  have  deployed  MRV's  in 
some  SS-9's,"  and  they  have  recently  tested 
what  appears  to  be  a  MIRV  system  for  the 
SS-11  missile.  Indicating  an  early  capability 
comparable  to  Mlnuteman  m." 

The  qualitative  lead  of  the  U.S.  In  MIRVs 
and  guidance  systems  may  prove  to  be  short 
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lived  In  view  of  Soviet  success  and  %he  sc&le 
of  lt»  effort.  The  Soviet  Union's  aivsmtage 
In  numbers  and  megatonnage  of  missiles  also 
seems  certain  to  Increase,  as  It  continues  to 
construct  and  deploy  ICBM's  at  a  i^te  that 
could  result  In  a  force  more  tha4  double 
that  of  the  U.S.  by  the  Mld-70's.a  At  that 
level  of  superiority,  the  Soviet  Unlop  would 
have  the  capability  of  effectively  d^troylng 
both  the  U.S.  ICBM  and  bomber  lorces  as 
well  as  our  cities."  j 

Polaris — A  vital  but  limited  response 

The  U.S.  U  fortunate  to  have  It^  Polaris 
force,  consisting  of  41  atomic  powered  sub- 
Qxarlnes  capable  of  launching  a  tot4l  of  666 
missiles  (SLBM's).  As  in  the  case  of  j  ICBM's, 
w»-  froze  the  number  of  Polaris  sul^marlnes 
in'  the  mid-60'8  and  no  new  oties  are 
authorized. 

We  have  commenced  the  conversion  from 
Polaris  to  the  Poseidon  configuration,  in- 
creasing the  size  and  range  of  th«  SLBM 
warheads.  The  Defense  Department  projects 
the  ultimate  conversion  of  31  subjaarlnes. 
although  only  eight  have  been  authof^zed  by 
the  Congress. 

The  U.S.  superiority  in  this  cat^ory  of 
strategic  weapons  is  also  being  challenged. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  now  engaged  In  alprtority 
construction  program  for  its  Y-clasd  atomic 
powered  submarine  which  Is  supirior  in 
some  respects  to  Polaris.  Ten  of  thase  sub- 
marines are  believed  to  be  operatlonkl,  e«ich 
with  16  SlBM's,  and  the  Soviet  l^nlon  U 
producing  as  many  as  eight  to  ten  ne^  vessels 
per  year  In  two  shipyards.  By  1974-73,  If  this 
program  continues,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  some  50  Y-class  subs  with  a]  missile 
capability  greater  than  our  present  Polaris 
force. 

Y-class  submarines  are  already  petroling 
the  U.S.  coast.  Their  deployment  constitutes 
an  ever-present  threat  to  the  survivaplllty  of 
our  national  command  headquarters,  :to  most 
of  our  major  cities,  and  Increasingljl  to  the 
bomber  element  of  our  deterrent."    ' 

Balancing  the  two  SLBM  forcee  i  against 
each  other  Is  not  meaningful  without  con- 
sidering the  relationship  of  other  strategic 
weapons  systems  and  their  survlvabl  ity  fol- 
lowing a  preemptive  strike.  If,  as  irdlcated 
above,  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  attans  the 
capability  of  destroying  or  neutralizing  our 
ICBM  and  bomber  forces,  the  only  reiaalnlng 
retaliatory  strategic  weapon  system  w  ould  be 
Polaris. 

But  is  It  prudent,  by  tolerating  an  :  ncreas- 
ing  Soviet  ICBM  superiority  togethei  with  a 
rapidly  expanding  SLBM  capability,  to  risk 
the  security  of  the  U.S.  on  a  single  reriillatory 
system  which  we  do  not  plan  to  enlj^ge  (ex- 
cept qualitatively)  and  which  has  ideflnite 
limitations?  Of  our  41  Polaris  subm^lnes,  a 
significant  number  are  always  In  p^rt  and 
nonoperatlonal.  This  means  that  at  aiiy  given 
time  our  Polaris  "assured  retaliation •']  Is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  specified  total  Capabil- 
ity. Soviet  strategists  may  conclude,  ^s  their 
ABM  system  Is  extended  and  Inlproved. 
that — following  a  massive  preemptljire  first 
flke — the  damage  potential  of  ou*  SLBM 
response  would  be  an  acceptable  rlsi 

Moreover,  there  can  be  no  assurarie  that 
the  presently  assumed  Invulnerabflty  of 
Polaris  win  continue."  As  the  Senate]  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  said:  "We  Icaimot 
assume  that  our  Polaris  system  will  I  be  the 
first  weapon  In  history  to  remain  invul- 
nerable." 

Strategic  bombers 
The  third  element  of  the  U.S.  strategic 
force  consists  of  about  550  B-52  bomi>ers,  as 
compared  with  some  200  Soviet  strategic 
bombers.  Although  a  vital  weapons  1  system 
for  many  year*,  the  subeonlc  and  obetjlesclng 
B-52's  are  approaching  the  end  of  their  effec- 
tiveness as  a  major  strategic  system.  Both  the 
U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  are  gradually  m  nimlz- 
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Ing    their    reliance    upon   existing    strategic 
bombers.  In  assessing  the  strategic  balance 
or  power  for  the  70'8,  one  must  discount  the 
role  and  significance  of  these  aircraft." 
The  misleading  "num.bers  game" 

There  Is  a  pervasive  public  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  comparative  strategic  capabil- 
ities of  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
may  well  result  in  major  part  from  the  wide- 
spread practice — among  some  of  the  media 
and  among  others  who  minimize  the  need 
for  national  defense  measures — of  treating 
nuclear  warheads  as  if  they  were  fungible. 
This  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  the 
"numbers  game,"  namely,  the  mere  counting 
of  warheads  without  analysis  of  megaton- 
nage.  range,  accuracy,  survivability  and  re- 
liability of  delivery. 

The  typical  presentation  of  comparative 
strength  simply  totals  "the  number  of  war- 
heads deliverable  by  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
strategic  systems."  Aii  example,  which  made 
first-page  news,  was  a  tabulation  taken  from 
The  Strategic  Survey  showing  the  U.S.  capa- 
ble of  delivering  4,235  nuclear  warheads  as 
against  only  1,880  by  the  Soviet  Union.""  The 
tabulation  apparently  added  together  all 
ICBM's,  SLBM's  and  each  warhead  which 
U.S.  and  Soviet  bombers  are  capable  of  carry- 
ing. Thus,  a  single  bomb  or  one  air-to-ground 
missile  on  a  B-52  was  equated  with  a  Soviet 
25-megaton  ICBM."  This  simplistic  type  of 
oomparison  creates  the  Illusion  of  abundant 
security,  if  not  U.S.  over-kill  capability. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  better 
way  to  mislead  the  public  than  to  present — 
without  precise  definition  and  analysis — 
comparative  figures  of  this  kind.  Those  who 
present  such  distortions  contribute  to  the 
confusion  rather  than  enlightenment  of  our 
people. 

If  one  wished  to  make  a  dramatic  compari- 
son indicating  precisely  the  opposite  result, 
the  basis  could  be  deliverable  megatoruiage 
rather  than  numbers  of  warheads.  The  300 
Soviet  SS-9's,  expected  to  be  operational  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  will  be  capable  of  de- 
livering 7,500  megatons  with  a  destructive 
capability  several  times  greater  than  the 
total  warhead  capacity  of  our  entire  ICBM 
and  SLBM  forces.  While  such  a  comparison 
would  be  far  more  meaningful  than  the 
"numbers  game,"  It  also  would  be  an  over- 
simplified presentation  of  vastly  complex  re- 
lationships and  compK>nents  of  strategic  mili- 
tary fjower. 

Other  weapons  systems 

There  are,  of  course,  aircraft  carriers  and 
other  tactical  means  (by  fighter  bomber  air- 
craft and  short-range  mlaslles)  of  delivering 
nuclear  warheads.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  or  baJance  these  out  in  detail."  But 
analysis  of  the  comparative  numbers,  types 
and  probable  employability  of  theee  weapons 
In  a  time  of  national  or  international  peril 
is  not  reassuring. 

The  available  tactical  means  of  delivery  do 
significantly  augment  the  U.S.  strategic 
forces.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  tactical  forces 
deployed  against  NATO  jXKsess  overall  capa- 
bllltlea  superior  to  thoee  of  NATO." 

This  tactical  superiority  Is  fortified  by  the 
rarely  mentioned  Soviet  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missile  force  (IRBM),  a  type  of 
weapons  system  we  no  longer  possess.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  deployed  more  than  700 
IRBM's  targeted  against  Allied  and  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  and  the  cities  of  Western  Europe. 
Following  a  preemptive  first  strike,  with 
these  and  shorter  range  missllee,  there  would 
be  little  American  or  Allied  retaliatory  ca.pa- 
blUty  remaining  there.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the 
threat  of  certain  destruction  of  much  of 
Western  Europe  posed  by  Soviet  IRBM's,  one 
may  question  whether  NATO  would  be  will- 
ing to  employ  tactical  nuclear  weapons  even 
against  a  Soviet  attempt  to  overrun  Western 
Ehirope  with  conventional  forces. 

In  short,  if  the  U.S.  no  longer  possesses 


the  strategic  superiority  which  has  been  tbt 
ultimate  "shield"  protecting  the  E^iropean 
democracies,  the  tactical  imbalance  against 
the  West  could  result  in  profound  new  mili- 
tary and  political  problems. 

A   Soviet  ftrst-strike  capability 

Our  planners  In  the  60's  assimied  that  If 
both  super-pwwers  had  an  adequate  survlv- 
able  retaliatory  capability  neither  woxxld  rlak 
a  first  strike.  They  further  assumed  that  th« 
Soviet  leadership  would  be  content  with  tbia 

"balance    of    deterrence,"    especially    if by 

freezing  our  own  program — we  permitted  th« 
Soviet  Union  to  attain  a  rough  parity  of 
strength.  Little  consideration  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet* 
would  not  "buy"  such  a  rational  program, 
but  rather  would  seek  a  capability  to  neu- 
tralize the  effectiveness  of  oxrr  retaliatory 
response. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
developing  just  such  a  capability.  It  U  pro- 
ducing and  deploying  offer.slve  nuclear  weap- 
ons with  the  capability,  when  sufficient  are 
deployed,  to  destroy  the  ICBM  and  bomber 
elements  of  our  retaliatory  forces.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  pressing  ahead 
with  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  system  designed 
to  provide  a  strategic  defense  against  such 
U.8.  retaliatory  missiles  as  might  survive  a 
first  strike. 

It  Is  to  be  remembered  that,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  our  obsolete  B-52  force,  our 
strategic  weapons  are  designed  primarily  for 
retaliation  against  enemy  centers  of  poptUa- 
tlon.  They  are  not  designed  as  counter-force 
weapons  and  with  their  limited  warheads  are 
not  an  effective  weapon  for  destroying  Soviet 
ICBM's  in  hardened  silos.  This  is  in  accord 
with  America's  Irreversible  commitment 
never  to  make  a  first  strike,  and  to  rely- 
as  a  deterrent — on  having  enough  operation- 
al missiles  after  an  enemy  strike  to  destroy 
its  population  centers. 

This  entire  theory  becomes  untenable  If 
the  enemy  develops  (1)  an  offensive  first- 
strike  capability  against  our  means  of  deliver- 
ing retaliatory  missiles  and  (U)  a  defensive 
capablUty  of  protecting  much  of  its  heart- 
land from  such  U.S.  missiles  (e.g.  Polaris) 
as  survive  the  preemptive  strike. 

The  evidence  is  reasonably  conclusive  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  planning  precisely  these 
capabilities.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  a  pre- 
emptive first  strike  Is  intended,  but  rather 
that  weapons  systems  which  are  needed  only 
for  such  a  purpose  are  being  deployed : 

SS-9  missiles.  These  missiles,  with  28- 
megaton  warheads  capable  of  destroying 
American  ICBM's  in  hardened  silos,  are  de- 
signed as  a  counter-force,  preemptive  strike 
weapon.  Warheads  of  this  size  are  not  needed 
for  retaliation  against  even  the  largest  city. 
The  Soviets  are  continuing  to  produce  and 
deploy  these  monster  missllee. 

SS-9  with  MRV.  ThU  multiple  reentry 
vehicle  contains  a  cluster  of  three  warheads 
each  capable  of  delivering  five  megatons. 
Our  MIRV  warheads  for  Minuteman  III  are 
pigmies  by  oomparison,  delivering  only  300 
kilotons,  and  are  designed — not  as  counter- 
force  weai>ons — but  to  penetrate  ABM  de- 
fenses of  enemy  cities.*' 

S3-ll's  buildup.  The  Soviets  also  are  con- 
tinuing to  produce  and  deploy  SS-ll's,  de- 
spite having  attained  missile  superiority 
over  the  static  U.S.  force.  They  have  now 
tested  what  appears  to  be  a  MIRV  system  for 
their  SS-ll's,  which — when  deployed— will 
escalate  the  ratio  of  superiority. 

Soviet  ABM  deployment.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  committing  large  resources  to  strategic 
defense  systems,  both  against  missiles  and 
bombers."  The  Moscow  population  and  in- 
dustrial area  are  already  protected  by  the 
Oalosh  system,  with  67  launchers  for  multi- 
stage missiles  with  megaton  warheads."  The 
Soviets  are  also  deploying  at  about  half-t- 
dozen  points  around  the  Soviet  Union  giant 
"Henhouse"  radars  for  ballistic  missile  de- 
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fense  acquisition  and  tracking.  As  the  radar 
Installation  is  the  long  lead  time  component, 
it  Is  possible  that  the  Soviets  are  extending 
their  Galosh  ABM  system  to  protect  many 
other  areas.  They  are  some  five  years  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  this  vital  element  of 
strategic  power."  To  the  extent  that  Soviet 
cities  and  industrial  areas  are  protected 
(while  ours  remain  unprotected) ,  the  credi- 
bility of  our  retaliatory  threat  diminishes. 

FOBS.  The  Soviets  are  developing  a  frac- 
tional orbital  nuclear  weapons  system  de- 
signed to  minimize  warning  time."  This 
weapon  is  consistent  with  a  first-strike  strat- 
egy, as  it  virtually  precludes  the  possibility 
of  enough  warning  to  fire  our  missiles  or  get 
our  bombers  off  the  ground. 

Soviet  SLBM's.  The  Y-clasa  submarines  de- 
scribed above  will  have  the  capability  of 
eliminating  most  of  our  B-52  bomber  force." 
Also  these  SLBM's  will  constitute  a  grave 
threat  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  to  our  na- 
tional command  centers. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  and  other 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  never  have  ac- 
cepted the  assumption  upon  which  American 
strategic  planning  has  been  based.  The  struc- 
ture of  both  their  offensive  and  defensive 
forces  strongly  indicates  that  they  have 
planned — and  are  moving  to  achieve — a  first- 
strike  capability  of  destroying  our  urban 
centers  and  neutralizing  oiu"  retaliatory 
weapons  except  such  Polaris  submarines  as 
happen  to  be  on  station." 

In  contemplating  what  risks  responsible 
officials  and  members  of  Congress  are  willing 
to  assume  on  behalf  of  the  American  people, 
It  la  well  to  remember  that  we  have  no  de- 
fense whatever  against  Soviet  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's  which  now  have  the  capability  of 
killing  perhaps  half  of  our  population — more 
than  100  million  people — by  a  surprise  first 
strike. 

Soviet  "blue  water"  navy 

The  weapons  described  above  relate  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  strategic  nuclear  capability. 
The  growing  Soviet  Navy  is  a  threat  of  a 
different  kind,  and  yet  it  confirms  Soviet  in- 
tentions to  be  the  world's  dominant  military 
power. 

For  centuries,  both  under  the  Czars  and 
more  recently  under  Communist  rule,  Russia 
was  a  land  power  with  limited  capability  at 
sea.  Virtually  landlocked.  It  was  not  a  mari- 
time power  in  a  "blue  water"  sense.  This  has 
changed  strikingly  in  recent  years,  as  the  So- 
viet Union  has  now  achieved  a  challenging 
naval  capability.  It  has  the  largest  conven- 
tional submarine  fleet;  it  Is  moving  rapidly 
to  overtake  the  U.S.  In  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines; it  has  by  far  the  strongest  force  of 
surface-to-surface  missile-launching  ships: 
and  it  leads  the  U.S.  in  numbers  of  cruisers, 
destroyer  escorts  and  patrol  boats.  Only  in 
aircraft  carriers — presumably  considered  by 
the  Soviets  to  be  vulnerable  to  mlsslle- 
launchlng  vessels  and  aircraft — has  the  So- 
viet navy  failed  to  challenge  the  U.S. 

More  important  than  numbers  Is  the  qual- 
ity of  the  vessels.  Although  our  carrier  force 
Is  formidable  indeed,  the  U.S.  has  failed  to 
maintain  a  balanced  navy  of  modem  surface 
•hips.  The  majority  of  our  fleet  vessels  are 
more  than  20  years  old.  many  with  obeoles- 
clng  weapons  and  equipment.  By  contrast, 
most  of  the  Soviet  fleet  Is  relatively  new  and 
modern,'^  often  with  vessels  of  greater  speed, 
fire  power  and  more  advanced  electronics 
than  comparable  vessels  In  the  U.S.  fleet." 

The  Soviet  naval  buildup,  like  its  strategic 
missile  deployment,  is  a  major  element  in 
the  shifting  balance  of  military  power.  Al- 
though not  Itself  a  direct  threat  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States  (except  the  subma- 
rines), the  new  and  growing  Soviet  naval 
•trength  affects  adversely  the  diplomatic  and 
economic  position  of  the  United  States 
throughout  much  of  the  world.  It  also  threat- 
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ens  an  historic  American  policy,  namely, 
freedom  of  the  seas. 

The  UJ3.,  traditionally  a  sea  power,  has  ex- 
tensive worldwide  commitments.  These  range 
from  the  defense  of  U.S.  states  (HawaU  and 
Alaska) ,  and  its  territories  and  bases,  to  the 
protection  of  American  citizens  and  invest- 
ments in  scores  of  countries.  These  commit- 
ments also  include  treaty  obligations  to  oiir 
allies,  and  the  supplying  of  UB.  Armed  Pores 
abroad.  Our  extensive  international  trade  is 
essential  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  onxc 
people.  VS.  commitments  In  all  of  these  re- 
spects can  be  fulfilled  only  by  maintaining 
control  of  the  seas,  now  being  increasingly 
challenged  by  Soviet  naval  power. 

For  some  three  centxirtes  the  British  navy 
preserved  freedom  of  the  seas  and  fostered 
international  trade.  There  were  also  other 
naval  powers,  including  the  VS.,  Japan,  Ger- 
many, France  and  Italy.  All  of  this  has 
changed  beyond  recognition  In  a  dramatic 
shift  of  sea  power.  All  of  these  navies  (ex- 
cept that  of  the  U.S.)  have  ceased  to  exist 
as  blue  water  fleets.  England  has  dismantled 
its  great  bases  around  the  world,  and  the 
vacuum  thvis  created  Is  belr.g  fllled  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean  east  of  Malta  are  already  dom- 
inated by  Soviet  naval  power.  There  are  no 
llnUts  to  the  seas  in  which  the  Soviet  navy 
now  operates,  as  demonstrated  by  its  naval 
maneuvers." 

In  the  new  era — in  which  a  Soviet  world 
order  Is  envisioned  by  Its  Conmiunlst  rulers — 
this  navy  wUI  Increasingly  endanger  the  most 
vital  diplomatic,  military  and  econconic  In- 
terests of  the  U.S. 

Retreat  pom  the  threat 

The  situation  which  our  country  faces  is 
without  precedent.  For  a  few  years  following 
World  War  II  our  national  security  was  com- 
plete and  unchallenged.  In  the  early  50's  the 
Soviet  Union  became  a  nuclear  power  and. 
with  grad\ial  but  increasing  momentum,  It 
undertook  to  challenge  American  superiority. 
But  we  enjoyed  marked  advantages  in  our 
industrial  base,  our  technology,  and  in  the 
sheer  number  and  quality  of  strategic  weap- 
ons. In  the  60'8  our  complacency  in  this  re- 
spect became  so  great,  and  our  preoccupation 
with  the  Vietnam  war  so  distracting,  that  we 
neglected  ovir  strategic  posture. 

As  a  result,  we  enter  the  70's  confronted 
by  (1)  a  superior  Soviet  offensive  missile 
capability,  (II)  a  marked  Soviet  advantage  In 
defensive  missile  capability,  (ill)  a  menacing 
Soviet  fleet,  and  (Iv)  with  respect  to  all  of 
these,  a  Soviet  commitment  and  momentum 
which  is  quite  unmatched  In  this  country. 
We  are  also  confronted,  as  Red  China  orbits 
Its  first  satellite,  with  the  certainty  of  a  new 
and  grrowing  ICBM  capability  from  that  Irra- 
tionally hostile  nation. 

Within  a  span  of  less  than  two  decades  we 
have  moved  from  complete  security  to  peri- 
lous Insecurity. 

Yet,  the  response  of  the  public  generally, 
much  of  the  media  and  many  political  lead- 
ers ranges  from  apathy  and  complacency  to 
affirmative  hostility — not  against  the  poten- 
tial enemies  which  threaten  us — but  toward 
our  own  military  establishment  and  the  very 
concept  of  providing  defense  captabllltles  ade- 
quate to  protect  this  country  and  its  vital 
interests.  The  state  of  public  opinion  Is  such 
that  some  responsible  leaders,  fully  familiar 
with  the  threat,  believe  It  Is  futile  to  seek 
adequate  defense  funding.  Thus,  we  respond 
as  a  nation — not  by  appropriate  measures  to 
strengthen  our  defenses,  but  by  significant 
curtailments  which  widen  the  gap. 

In  short,  the  mood  of  the  people  and 
much  of  the  Congress  Is  almost  one  of  pre- 
cipitous retreat  from  the  challenge.  This 
challenge.  This  paradox  In  resifxinse  to  possi- 
ble national  peril  Is  without  precedent  In 
the  history  of  this  country. 


THK  CUTBACK  IN  DETENSS  SPKKDINO 

It  Is  In  this  mixed  climate  of  euphoria 
and  retreat  that  a  major  retrenchment  in 
America's  defense  effort  has  been  deemed 
necessary.  The  defense  boidget  propoeed  for 
FY  1971,  totaling  »71.8  billion  In  proposed 
exjpendltures,  reflects  the  largest  single  cut- 
back in  defense  spending  since  the  Korean 
War."  Yet  a  significant  portion  of  our  polit- 
ical and  intellectual  leadership  is  demand- 
ing even  more  drastic  reduction. 

Difficult  budgetary  decisions 

In  addition  to  the  public  malaise.  It  must 
be  reoognized  tbat  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  are  confronted  with  extreme- 
ly difficult  budgetary  decisions.  The  prob- 
lems Include  (I)  pressing  and  escalating 
domestic  needs,  (11)  inflationary  costs,  (ill) 
the  continued  drain  of  the  Vietnamese  war, 
and  (Iv)  the  Imperative  necessity  of  a  budg- 
et more  nearly  In  balance  after  years  of 
deficits. 

Quite  apart  from  public  and  political  pres- 
sures, there  Is  an  obvious  need  for  some 
reBtructurtng  of  national  priorities  as  well 
as  the  effecting  of  all  possible  economies. 
The  Impact  of  tJl  of  these  pressures  cen- 
tered on  the  defense  budget,  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  describes  as  a  "bare  bones" 
one.  It  Is  also  recognized  as  "tradltlooal," 
pending  to  some  extent  the  outcome  of  the 
SALT  talks  and  affording  time  for  a  more 
penetrating  analysis  by  the  new  administra- 
tion of  defense  needs,  options  and  priorities. 

Inadequate  funding 
As  understandable  as  the  resulting  budget 
may  be,  at  entails  the  aasiimption  of  defense 
risks  which  seem  unjujstifled."  The  $71.8 
bilUon  doUars  proposed  for  FY  1971  is  99.8 
bin  below  the  Johnson  administration  budg- 
et proposal  for  FY  1970,  and  constitutes  7% 
of  estimated  gross  national  product — the 
lowest  percentage  since  FY  1951.  This  pro- 
f>06ed  funding  would  constitute  34.6%  at 
the  total  federal  budget,  the  lowest  commit- 
ment to  defense  since  FY  1950.«« 

Greater  Soviet  effort 

There  has  been  no  comparable  restraint 
exercised  by  the  Soviet  Union  either  with  re- 
spect to  overall  defense  spending  or  the  fund- 
ing of  Its  strategic  programs.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  trend  of  Soviet  defense  spending 
continues  steadily  upward.  Its  total  military 
funding  about  equals  that  of  the  U.S.,  al- 
though Its  gross  national  product  (GNP)  Is 
barely  half  that  of  this  country.  If  expendi- 
tures on  the  Vietnam  war  are  excluded,  the 
total  Soviet  effort  substantially  exceeds  that 
of  the  U.S.  But  the  mix  of  the  spending  Is  es- 
pecially meaningful  in  view  of  its  effect  upon 
the  strategic  balance  of  power.  The  Soviet 
Union  Is  spending  significantly  more  than 
the  U.S.  in  the  buildup  of  its  strategic  of- 
fensive and  defensive  weapons. 

The  results  of  this  greater  Soviet  effort  are 
now  refiected  In  their  dramatic  gains  In 
ICBM's,  SLBM's  and  other  advanced  weap- 
ons systems.  If  we  continue  to  permit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  outdistance  the  U.S.  in  de- 
fense effort,  it  is  Inevitable  that  the  security 
of  this  country  will  be  endangered.  As  Secre- 
tary Laird  has  warned: 

"Time  and  again  In  our  past  history  our 
nation  has  paid  a  heavy  price  for  allowing  Its 
armed  forces  to  dwindle  to  levels  that  proved 
to  be  too  low  to  discourage  or  to  counter 
aggression." 

In  view  of  the  crescendo  of  demands  for 
further  reductions  In  defense  spending,  we 
may  be  well  along  the  road  to  reliving  this 
past  history. 

THE  THREAT  TO  TECHNOLOCICAL  StTPERlOBnT 

There  are  three  disturbing  trends  In  de- 
fense funding:  (I)  the  magnitude  of  the 
overall  redtictlon,  (11)  the  unfavorable  bal- 
ance between  Soviet  spending  on  strategic 
forces  as  compared  to  o\ir  effort,  and  (ill)  a 
similar  unfavorable  balance  In  the  critical 
area  of  research   and  development   (R&D). 
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Of  these,  perhaps  the  last  Is  the  cau^e  for 
greatest  concern. 

Soviet  challenge  to  U.S.  technology 

The  XT.S.  has  enjoyed  a  clear  technological 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  and  a|l  oth- 
er countries  until  recently.  It  has  been  this 
qualitative  superiority,  rather  than  th(e  size 
of  forces  or  numbers  of  weapons,  whl<jh  has 
enabled  America  to  deter  major  war  antt  pro- 
tect the  Free  World  World  diu-lng  tht  paet 
quarter  of  a  century.  This  superiority  Is  to- 
day being  sucoeeslully  challenged  by  tlie  So- 
viet Union." 

In  addition  to  talented  leadership  aid  the 
necessary  Industrial  base,  the  essentliil  In- 
gredients of  a  vital  and  competitive ,  tech- 
nology are  sldlled  manpower  and  adequate 
R&D  funding."  The  U.S.  Is  falling  behllid  the 
Soviet  Union  in  both  of  these  respect* . 
More  graduate  engineers 

As  of  1969,  the  Soviet  Union  was  tn  Ueved 
to  have  about  550,000  full-time  R&D  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  as  compared  with  about 
640,000  m  the  U.S.  But  the  Soviet  Uqlon  Is 
graduating  annually  a  substantially  greater 
number  of  engineers  than  the  U.S..  and  Its 
technically  trained  manpower  base  li  pro- 
jected steadily  to  outdistance  that  pf  the 
U.S." 

Greater  funding  of  R  it  D 

C5omparatlve  funding  data  for  mlllUry-re- 
lated  R&D  (Including  space/atomic  eiergy) 
In  the  Soviet  Union  ond  the  U.S.  rejects  a 
similar  disparity.  Soviet  annual  fundi  ag  for 
this  purpose  Is  now  estimated  at  about  $16  to 
$17  billion  as  compared  with  U.S.  func  ing  of 
about  $13  to  $15  blUlon.  Again,  the  tiend  la 
also  adverse  as  the  Soviet  military  R&E  effort 
during  the  1960'8  Increased  by  about  60% 
while  that  of  the  U.S.  Increased  30%.* 

Secretary  Laird  has  pointed  out  thit  "the 
Soviet  Union  is  devoting  more  effort  t^  mili- 
tary-related R&D  than  is  the  U.S.,"  wpth  Its 
rate  of  such  expenditures  Increasing  ♦'about 
10-13%  annually"  while  comparable  Tj.S.  ex- 
pendltiu-es  "remain  relatively  constamtt."  •• 

Threat  to  minuteman 
In  relating  our  need  for  the  most  adfranced 
technology  to  the  Soviet  threat.  Dr. 'Poster 
has  tesUfled  that  by  early  1974  the  I  Soviet 
Union,  If  It  continues  Its  IC7BM  production 
and  deployment,  will  be  able  "oomplately  to 
overwhelm  the  present  Minuteman  portion  of 
our  deterrent.""  He  stated  that  thi  Safe- 
giiard  program  (ABM)  should  Impn^ve  the 
survivability  of  a  significant  fraction!  of  the 
U.S.  land-based  missiles.  But  the  lon^-range 
survivability  of  an  adequate  number|of  our 
ICBM's  cannot  be  assured  without  f  more 
extensive  and  effective  ABM  system  tl|an  has 
been  proposed.  The  critical  necessity  of  pro- 
viding alternative  measures  is  now  a  priority 
task  of  R&D."  Dr.  Poster  cited  this  Broblem 
as  one  example  of  the  frightening  way  In 
which  advancing  technology  obsolesces  both 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  anfl  even 
entire  weapons  systems.  Indeed,  he  ^ates  a 
"major  restructuring  of  our  strategld  forces 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  survivability."  * 

Lead  time — a  free  society  handicap 
The  problem  of  "lead  time"  In  ^eapons 
development  is  particularly  acute  1^  com- 
petition between  an  op>en  and  a  eloped  so- 
ciety. The  time  span  between  initial  R&D 
and  deployment  may  range  from  ;flve  to 
fifteen  years,  depending  upon  cordplexlty 
and  rapidity  of  new  developments  requiring 
changes  or  redesigning.  In  a  Communist 
state,  where  secrecy  Is  both  an  obsession  and 
a  way  of  life,  the  development  of  ]  a  new 
weapon  may  be  concealed — even  frcm  our 
most  intensive  intelligence  efforts — until 
testing  begins  or  often  until  the  completed 
weapon  Is  displayed  In  Red  Square.  This 
gives  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  Ctlna  at 
least  a  five-year  time  advantage  in  de-sjeloping 
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new  weapons  systems.  If  a  major  technolog- 
ical breakthrough  should  catch  us  by  sur- 
prise the  res\Uts  could  be  catastrophic." 

Hope  of  survival — Technological  superiority 
There  Is  no  way  completely  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  some  dramatic  and 
concealed  technological  advance  In  weajsonry. 
But  this  risk  Is  minimized  directly  In  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  we  maintain  an  overall 
superior  technological  base  and  a  more  ef- 
fective R&D  effort  than  any  other  nation. 

It  Is  precisely  here  that  recent  trends  create 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  future  security  of 
this  country.  The  United  States  can  never 
match  Its  potential  enemies  In  land  armies  or 
In  niimbers  of  tactical  weapons.  Our  only 
hope  of  survival  Is  to  maintain  clear  weap- 
ons superiority.  This  simply  cannot  be 
achieved  by  permitting  o\ir  Industrial  and 
technological  manpower  bases  to  erode  and 
by  Inadequate  emphasis  on  R&D. 

No  subject  In  the  entire  spectrum  of  de- 
fense problems  deserves  a  higher  priority  of 
thoughtful  and  urgent  attention.** 

NSOOTIATIONS — TSAP   OR   OPPOBTUNITI 

One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  "transi- 
tional" budget  proposed  for  FY  1971  Is  the 
hope  that  the  present  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion TaUcs  (SALT)  wUl  be  fruitful.  Some 
political  leaders  have  urged  even  greater 
restraint  than  that  reflected  in  the  reduced 
budget,  arguing — despite  all  experience  to 
the  contrary — that  the  Soviets  might  be  in- 
fluenced favorably  by  our  example. 

The  object  of  SALT 
There  are  obvious  reasons  for  seeking  to 
halt  the  escalation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
logic  of  the  situation— at  least  on  the  sur- 
face— calls  for  a  "freeze,"  which  seems  such  a 
facile  and  popular  solution.  In  simplest 
terms,  the  object  of  SALT  Is  to  agree  upon 
a  limitation — and  perhaps  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion— of  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  An  ef- 
fective agreement  to  this  end  which  does  not 
leave  either  side  at  the  mercy  of  the  other, 
which  does  not  In  Itself  alter  the  balance  of 
power,  and  with  procedures  to  assure  com- 
pliance, would  be  welcomed  by  most  of  the 
world.  SALT  therefore  deserves  the  most 
careful  attention,  as  all  avenues  toward  a 
more  peaceful  world  must  be  explored. 

Disarmament  tallcs — Record  of  failure 

But  whatever  the  hopes  and  ojjportunltles 
of  SALT  may  be,  there  is  no  precedent  In 
history  of  effective  disarmament  being  ac- 
complished by  agreement  between  major 
powers  with  divergent  national  Interests.  Nor 
iias  U.S.  experience  been  reassuring.  There 
is  nothing  new  about  our  seeking  disarma- 
ment through  negotiation.  This  has  been 
the  most  consistent  element  in  American 
foreign  policy  since  the  beginning  of  the 
nuclear  age.  Pew  seem  now  to  remember  the 
U.S.  offer  to  prevent  an  atomic  arms  race  by 
delivering  its  stockpile  to  the  United  Na- 
tions— an  offer  rejected  by  the  USSR.  Pe- 
riodically since  then  various  efforts  to  slow 
or  halt  the  arms  race  by  negotiation  have 
been  frustrated  In  every  instance  by  the 
Intransigency  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  true  that  three  negotiations  have  been 
successful  In  the  sense  that  limited  agree- 
ments were  reached  on  ImpKStant  issues.  Yet 
none  of  these  agreements  has  slowed  the 
pace  of  the  Soviet  armaments  or  its  manifest 
quest  for  superiority.  Indeed,  we  may  have 
magnified  and  perhaps  even  misconstrued 
the  significance  of  such  agreements. =• 
Communist  concept  of  negotiation 

All  Americans  would  like  to  think — de^lte 
the  absence  of  ccnvlnclng  evidence — that  the 
Cold  War  Is  over  and  we  have  Indeed  en- 
tered a  new  era  of  negotiation.  Our  desire 
for  peace  is  so  strong  and  our  national  In- 
clination to  assume  reciprocal  friendliness 
and  rationality  so  genuine,  there  is  danger 
that  we  may  assume  without  Justification  a 
similar  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
leaders.** 


But  It  Is  prudent  to  remember  that  the 
Commiuxlst  concept  of  negotiation  is  radi- 
cally different  from  ours.  They  view  It  as  a 
oomponemt  of  conflict,  with  the  objective  of 
gaining  an  advantage  without  conceding  any- 
thing. The  classic  description  of  the  Soviet 
approach  Is  as  follows : 

"Soviet  officials  do  not  converse  with  for- 
eigners: they  compete.  There  is  no  searching 
for  xinderstanding  In  conversation  as  we 
imderstand  It  In  the  West,  no  effort  at  ac- 
commodation of  the  mind,  not  even  the 
slightest  hint  or  suggestion  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  ever  done  anything  that  was  m 
any  way  v?rong  or  even  unwise.  Imprudent 
or  Intolerable.  Their  Idea  of  give  and  take 
In  a  talk  Is  simple:  You  give,  they  take."" 

Pew  American  diplomats  have  had  greater 
experience  In  attempting  to  negotiate  with 
Communists  than  Dean  Acheson.  Writing  his 
autobiography  with  the  sober  perspective  of 
time,  he  said: 

"What  one  must  learn  (from  our  experi- 
ences) Is  that  the  Soviet  authorities  are  not 
moved  to  agreement  by  negotiation — ^that  Is, 
by  a  series  of  mutual  concessions  calcu- 
lated to  move  pej-tles  desiring  an  agreement 
closer  to  an  acceptable  one."  ■ 

Humiliation  and  futility 

The  dreary  and  frustrating  record  of 
negotiating  with  Communists  abundantly 
documents  the  foregoing  views."  One  need 
not  go  back  to  the  dlslllusionments  of  Yalta 
and  Potsdam,  to  the  exasperating  negotia- 
tions over  Berlin,  or  to  the  recurrent  dis- 
armament talks  which  have  foundered  on  the 
Soviet  determination  to  take  all  and  give 
nothing.  The  past  failures  are  legion  and 
recent  experience  affords  little  basis  to  expect 
anything  different.  Seventeen  years  of 
h\imlllatlng  effort  have  failed  to  produce  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  Korean  War, 
and  the  mockery  in  Paris  has  now  continued 
for  nearly  two  and  one-half  years.  It  will  be 
said  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  a 
direct  party  to  the  Panmunjon  and  Paris 
talks.  Yet  no  one  familiar  with  the  realities 
of  world  power  and  politics  doubts  that  the 
Soviets  could  make  these  discussions  mean- 
ingful whenever  they  so  desire.*  Rather,  they 
continue  to  support  the  aggression  in  South- 
east Asia  and  the  threat  of  aggression  in 
Korea,  while  the  "peace"  talks  are  exploited 
for  Communist  propaganda. 

The  most  recent  example  of  the  unwisdom 
of  relying  upon  USSR  assurances  Is  Its  role 
In  sabotaging  the  Middle  East  cease  fire  by 
supporting.  If  not  participating  In,  the  vio- 
lation thereof  by  the  UAR." 

Trop  for  the  unwary? 

This  is  the  historical  framework  in  which 
all  negotiations  with  Communist  powers 
should  be  viewed.  We  must  continue  to  hope 
and  to  strive  for  a  genuine  change  of  attitude 
and  for  some  constructive  results.  In  the 
nuclear  age,  every  opportunity  to  negotiate 
and  to  Improve  channels  of  communication 
must  be  pursued.  But  there  Is  always  the 
danger  of  fatal  concessions  or  even  of  a 
deliberate  trap. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  an  unpredict- 
able and  aggressive  power,  certainly  for  the 
past  30  years.**  It  has  acted  with  stealth, 
surprise  and  ruthlessness — when  it  attacked 
Poland  in  concert  with  Nazi  Germany:  when 
It  subjugated  its  allies,  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia; and  when  It  moved  to  deploy  mis- 
siles In  Cuba. 

*  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  making  a  mas- 
sive effort,  out  of  all  proportion  to  Its  own 
resources  or  any  external  threat,  to  acquire 
and  extend  strategic  nuclear  superiority  over 
the  U.S.  Its  record  of  feverish  military  prep- 
aration Is  unequaled  since  Hitler— determined 
upon  conques1>— structured  his  Wehrmacht 
for  World  War  H.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
shown  an  almost  paranoiac  hostility  toward 
America  and  "capitalist  Imperalism,"  evi- 
denced by  Its  consistently  hostile  conduct  m 
every  arena  of  IntemaUonal  affairs  and  by  Ita 
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pgfvaslve  anti-American   propaganda  for  a 
Junrter  of  a  century. 

Only  the  reckless  or  the  naive  would  nego- 
tiate with  such  an  adversary  except  with  the 
neatest  caution  and  skepticism.  Likewise,  we 
I^uld  Indeed  risk  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try if  defense  planning  and  funding  are  pred- 
icated on  assumptions  or  hopes  as  to  the 
willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to 
mutually  fair  and  enforceable  disarmament. 
As  President  Nixon  well  said,  "we  c&nnot 
trust  ovir  future  to  the  self  restraint  of  coun- 
ties that  have  not  hesitated  to  use  their 
power  even  against  their  aJllee." «» 

Strategic  implications  of  a  "freeze" 
It  Is  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union  sees 
SALT  as  an  opp)ortunlty  to  assure  Indefinitely 
for  itself,  by  agreement,  a  position  of  military 
guperiortty.  This  would  be  accomplished  If  we 
were  foolhardy  enough  to  agree  to  an  arms 
limitation  which  left  the  U.S.  vulnerable  to 
a  Soviet  first-strike  capability  or  which  oth- 
erwise undermines  the  credibility  of  our  ca- 
pacity effectively  to  retaliate.  But  one  may 
ggstime  that  U.S.  negotiators  will  not  com- 
mit such  egregious  folly. 

There  may  be  a  less  visible  danger.  The 
Soviet  Union  could  strengthen  its  overall 
military  and  political  position  by  an  agree- 
ment which  freezes  strategic  capabilities  at 
some  level  of  specified  parity.  Even  If  It  be 
assumed  that  the  result  would  be  genuine 
strategic  parity** — ^rather  than  the  freezing 
of  the  present  Soviet  advantages — the  con- 
sequences could  still  be  profound  in  terms  of 
total  military  power  and  diplomatic  Influ- 
ence. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  appreciably  stronger 
than  the  U.S.  In  tactical  forces  and  weap- 
ons. Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  has  some 
700  IRBM's  deployed  within  convenient 
range  of  defenseless  Western  European  cities 
and  NATO  forces.  The  Soviet  tactical 
forces — capable  of  overruruilng  much  of  the 
land  mass  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Asia  Minor — 
have  been  restrained  for  the  past  quarter 
century  by  the  "shield"  of  the  U.S.  superior 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  If  this  shield  Is  neu- 
tralized by  agreement,  what  restraints  will 
then  exist  agamst  Communist  non-nuclear 
aggressions? 

If  such  a  neutrfillzatlon  occurs,  the  Impli- 
cations are  disturbing  and  far  reaching.  WUl 
the  Soviet  Union  be  emboldened  to  employ 
Its  superior  tactical  capabilities,  secure  In 
the  knowledge  of  an  agreed  strategic  stand- 
off? Will  the  posture  of  NATO  forces  thereby 
become  so  untenable  that  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  deem  it  prudent  to  move 
into  the  orbit  of  Soviet  Influence?  Or,  to 
forestall  such  an  unwelcome  move,  will  the 
VS.  find  It  necessary  substantially  to  aiig- 
ment  our  NATO  tactical  forces?  What  will  be 
the  effect  upon  U.S.  Influence  and  Interests 
in  other  friendly  countries  around  the  world? 

These  and  related  questions  bring  the 
SALT  negotiations  Into  sobering  perspec- 
tive. One  may  doubt,  without  In  any  way 
ienegratlng  the  importance  of  SALT,  wheth- 
er such  questions  have  received  the  public 
(llscusslon  and  scrutiny  which  they  so  mani- 
festly deserve. 

THX  HOSTILITY  TOWARD  THE   MILITART 

One  of  the  trends  In  this  country — per- 
haps the  most  fundamental  one — which 
causes  concern  Is  the  Increasing  public  hos- 
tmty  toward  "the  mUltary."  This  Is  not  the 
place  for  a  full  dlsctisslon  of  this  gravely 
disquieting  problem.  Some  aspects  of  It  are 
aUuded  to  In  the  body  of  the  Panel  Re- 
port, and  a  brief  reference  Is  made  above 
to  the  effect  on  defense  ftmdlng.  But  the 
consequences  of  a  largely  hostile  or  even  an 
apathetic  public  an  not  limited  to  reduced 
•nllltary  spending.  The  entire  structure  of 
our  defense  edifice  suffers  when  there  Is  In- 
*dequate  public  understanding  and  support. 
It  may  be  fatally  undermined  where  public 
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opinion  Is  not  merely  negative  but  aggres- 
sively hostile. 

Revolution  on  the  campus 

Already  this  level  of  hostility  exists  on  the 
college  oampus  and  the  virus  is  spreading. 
There  Is  a  widespread  revulsion  to  the  Viet- 
namese war  and  resentment  of  the  draft, 
with  Its  disruption  of  life  plans.  It  Is  under- 
standable, and  In  accord  with  oiu*  best  tradi- 
tions, that  the  young  people  who  are  asked 
to  serve  In  the  military  forces  should  be  con- 
cerned and  skeptical.  They  have  every  right 
to  ask  why,  to  debate  the  assumptions  and 
Judgments  with  respect  to  defense  needs,  and 
to  disagree  with  them.  This  right  Is  acknowl- 
edged and  should  be  zealously  defended. 

But  there  are  militant  and  revolutionary 
minorities  on  many  campuses  who  abuse  this 
and  other  rights  In  their  desire  to  destroy 
American  Institutions.  A  favorite  tactic  is 
forcibly  to  deny  free  Bf>eech  to  all  who  enter- 
tain different  views,  relying  not  on  reason 
and  rational  discussion  but  on  coercion  and 
violence.  Examples  of  this  fascist-minded 
conduct  are  legion.  They  have  demeaned  the 
life  emd  quality  of  education  on  some  of  the 
most  prestigious  campuses  of  this  country."* 

The  hostility  gains  support 
The  greatest  cause  for  concern  Is  not  that 
a  few  thousand  New  Leftist  revolutionaries 
are  on  the  move.  Rather,  It  Is  that  they— and 
their  lawless  conduct — are  tolerated  and 
often  supported  by  a  broad  base  of  otherwise 
responsible  students,  faculty  and  even  col- 
lege administrators  and  trustees.**  Many  of 
the  tactical  "causes"  of  the  New  Left  have  ac- 
quired a  broad  appeal.  Foremost  among  these 
Is  the  crusade  against  the  Armed  Services,  the 
Defense  Department  and — the  favorite  whip- 
ping boy  of  all — the  "military-industrial 
complex."  *" 

We  have  witnessed  all  too  frequently  the 
disheartening  spectacle  of  avowed  revolu- 
tionaries being  accorded  respectability  by 
many  fellow  students  and  faculty  members 
as  well  as  by  the  national  publicity  so  gen- 
erously provided  by  the  media.  Among  the 
most  popular  campus  speakers  are  these 
leftists  whose  goal — In  accord  with  Com- 
munist objectives — Is  to  disarm  America. 

A  movement  of  this  magnitude  does  not 
remain  confined  to  the  campus.  It  has 
widened  rapidly  to  engulf  a  significant  seg- 
ment of  opinion  makers  in  this  country. 
Most  of  those  who  now  partlcli>ate  In  the 
criticism  certainly  do  not  go  as  far  as  the 
leftist  extremists.  Many  remain  well  within 
the  limits  of  legitimate  comment  and  criti- 
cism. But  the  outcry  against  "the  military" 
Is  now  orchestrated  with  frightening  una- 
nimity— not  only  on  the  campus  but  by 
much  of  the  media.  In  the  theater  and  arts, 
and  widely  among  some  politicians.  We  may 
have  reached  what  amounts  to  a  subtle  form 
of  censorship  by  consensus.  Pew  are  willing 
to  speak  out  in  defense  of  the  military,  and 
even  fewer  In  support  of  Increased  defense 
funding.  The  public  flgures  who  have  the 
courage  to  present  a  "different  viewpoint  are 
predictably  assailed  as  "warmongers"  and 
"Jlngolsts." 

One  has  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  McCar- 
thylsm  to  flnd  such  Intolerance  and  repres- 
sion of  rational  discussion  of  Issues  of  the 
gravest  national  import.** 

The  consequences 

The  short-range  consequences  already  are 
becoming  apparent.  Marked  success  has  been 
attained  In  slandering  the  ROTO,  In  driving 
military  recruiters  from  the  campus,  In  de- 
nying recruiting  opportunities  to  defense- 
related  Industries,  and  In  some  curtailment 
of  university-based  military-related  re- 
search and  development.  The  number  of 
draft  dodgers  and  deserters,  encouraged  not 
merely  by  revolutionaries  but  by  many  who 
consider  themselves  respectable  citizens,  la  a 
cause  for  Increasing  concern.** 

Other  predictable  consequences  of  this 
hostility  Include  the  adverse  effect   (1)    on 


the  general  recruiting  and  retention  of  mili- 
tary p>ersonnel;  (11)  the  number  and  quality 
of  applicants  for  the  service  academies;  and 
(111)  on  the  morale  and  esprit  of  the  Armed 
Services  of  our  country,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

There  also  will  be  an  Inevitable  weakening 
of  the  American  concept  of  civilian  orienta- 
tion of  the  military.  Some  of  the  Institutions 
and  practices  which  are  prime  targets  of  the 
New  Leftists  tend  significantly  to  perpetuate 
educated  civilian  infiuence  on  our  military 
affairs  and  establishment.  One  would  have 
thought  that  those  who  distrust  "the  mili- 
tary" would  be  zealous  to  strengthen — ^rather 
than  undermine — this  wholesome  Influence. 

In  Its  broadest  scope,  the  result  of  the 
vridenlng  public  alienation  from  the  military 
will  be  the  weakening  of  the  defense  of  our 
country  and  freedom  everywhere.  This  Is 
precisely  the  end  desired  by  the  revolution- 
aries. 

The  role  of  responsible  dissent 
It  should  be  made  clear  at  this  point  that 
no  thoughtful  i>erson  suggests  that  the  mili- 
tary, or  any  a8p>ect  of  national  defense.  Is 
above  criticism.  The  role  of  responsible  criti- 
cism and  dissent  is  vital  to  the  health  of  a 
democracy,  and  for  the  reasons  pointed  out 
by  President  Elsenhower  there  must  ever  be 
a  vigilant  public  overseeing  of  the  defense 
establishment.  This  Is  necessary  to  assure  the 
civilian  control  prescribed  by  law.  It  Is  also 
necessary  becatise,  In  a  troubled  world  with 
nuclear  weapons  and  huge  defense  require- 
ments, national  security  Is  too  Important  to 
leave  to  the  military,  to  Congress,  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  or  Indeed  to  any  single  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  An  appropriate  national 
defense  posture,  adequate  but  not  excessive, 
is  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  national  con- 
cern, and  every  aspect  of  it  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  widest  and  most  thoughtful 
scrutiny  and  inquiry. 

But  It  Is  one  thing  to  exercise  responsibly 
these  attributes  of  democracy.  It  is  quite 
something  else — by  resort  to  Irrational  abuse 
and  Indiscriminate  criticism — to  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  the  only  Instrumentality 
which  protects  from  foreign  aggression  the 
freedoms  we  all  cherish. 

A   VIABLX   NATIONAL   8TEATEGT 

Unless  the  American  people  wish  to  accept 
the  status  of  a  second-rate  power — ^wlth  all 
of  the  probable  consequences — the  only 
viable  national  strategy  Is  to  regain  and  re- 
tain a  clearly  superior  strategic  capability. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  reversing  the 
trends  Identifled  above,  and  by  eschewing 
agreements  which  freeze  the  U.S.  into  a  sec- 
ond-rate status.  The  margin  of  our  overall 
strategic  strength  must  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  most  reckless  aggressor  that,  even 
after  a  surprise  flrst  strike,  the  capability  to 
retaliate  will  In  fact  survive  and  be  adequate 
to  Impose  unacceptable  destruction  on  the 
aggressor  nation.  This  course  of  action  Is  not 
Incompatible  with  continued  negotiations 
for  arms  limitations.  Indeed,  It  will  signif- 
icantly enhance  the  chances  of  negotiations 
being  genuinely  fruitful  without  constitut- 
ing a  trap. 

The  requisite  resources 

It  will  be  said  that  domestic  needs  should 
have  priority  and  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
continue  an  "arms  race"  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  truth  is  that  this  country  can 
and  must  meet  both  its  domestic  and  de- 
fense requirements.  If  we  fall  in  either,  there 
is  little  future  for  America  as  we  know  it  or 
for  our  cherished  freedoms." 

Th*  U.S.  heis  all  of  the  requisite  resources, 
except  perhaps  the  will.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  a  gross  national  product  only  half  that 
of  this  country.  It  lacks  a  comparable  Indus- 
trial and  technological  base,  and  it  has  a 
backlog  of  domestic  demands  wtilcb — sup- 
pressed as  they  may  be — vastly  exceed  tboes 
of  this  country.  Indeed,  in  terms  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  standard  of  living  the  80- 
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Viet  Union  Is  at  least  a  half  century  behind 
the  U.S.  In  any  conteet  to  eetablfch  and 
maintain  a  superior  military  capabltlty.  we 
have  an  overwhelming  advantage  In  1<he  nec- 
essary resourcefl. 

Seed  for  public  under standint 
But  In  our  free  democracy,  as  contrasted 
with  a  totalitarian  regime,  the  ultln^ate  de- 
fense posture  U  determined  by  the  will  of 
the  people.  It  U  here  we  suffer  a  serious  dis- 
advantage, especially  at  a  time  of  disillusion- 
ment with  international  responslbllllles  and 
a  greater  concern  with  pressing  domestic 
needs.  The  only  hope  of  minimizing  tjils  dis- 
advantage Is  to  assure  a  wider  public;  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  and  an  understandlnfe  of  the 
probable  consequences  of  second-rate  mili- 
tary status.  j 

THK  CONSBQTTSNCXS  OF  SECOND-RATE  STATUS 

The  American  people  mxist  be  rejnlnded 
that  basic  Communist  dogma  contemplates 
the  employment— over  sudi  time  «pan  as 
may  be  necessary— of  the  entire  arsenal  of 
pressures  against  the  U.S.  as  the  strongest 
democratic  power.  Despite  discord  among 
Communist  statee.  there  ha*  b^n  no 
amelioration  of  this  doctrlral  goal.  T^irough- 
out  the  past  quarter  century,  when  thfc  Soviet 
Union  was  relatively  weak  strategically.  It 
precipitated  or  supported  crlsU  after  crisis— 
directly  or  through  puppets  and  sattUltes— 
designed  to  extend  lu  influence  and  to  create 
disarray  within  the  VJB.  and  the  Pre4  World. 
Throughout  this  time  It  waged,  as  Jlld  Red 
China  massive  political  warfare  against  the 
United  Statee,  Including  subversion  and 
nropaganda  as  weU  as  economic  an*  diplo- 
matic pressures.  Nor  did  the  Sovlei  Union 
hesitate  to  employ  techniques  of  fnllltary 
blackmail.  ^  , 

It  is  irrational  to  think,  with  the  balance 
of  military  power  now  shifting  dran»atlcally 
in  Its  favor,  that  the  poUcles  of  th«  Soviet 
hierarchy  will  be  lees  hostile,  disruptive  and 
Imperialistic.  ,.  _       ^    . 

Arecent  study  of  Kremlin  policy  noted 
the  Soviet  effort  to  achieve  nuclear  superior- 
ity  and  commented: 

•T^resentlng  the  world  with  a  clpar  cut 
superiority  In  numbers  of  nuclear  J^P^^ 
mav  appear  to  some  leaders  In  the  Kremlin 
a,  feasible  poUtlcal  means  for  consoildatlng 
Its  own  alliances  and  disintegrating  the  op- 
posing forces.  Such  a  major  shift  In  the 
J^r^rldwlde  balance  of  power  ^nfy  atoo 
heighten  the  risk  of  confrontation.  wBth  vast 
costs  m  the  present  and  unforeseeal^le  dan- 
gers m  the  future."  " 

As  our  country  ponders  Its  futun*  course, 
drifting  as  we  are  Into  a  position  of  ttiferlor- 
Ity  or  possibly  even  freezing  that  sljatus  by 
agreement,  our  people— as  well  as  ''•'PPJ^- 
sible  officials— should  consider  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  U.S.  to  respond  In  the  types  of 
situations  which  are  likely  to  arla^  In  the 
70's  and  beyond,  and  which  may  Incltide;  (1) 
a  Soviet-Inspired  and  supported  war  against 
Israel-  (11)  some  other  form  of  Soviet  take- 
over of  the  Middle  Bast,  with  its  coiiwted  oil 
reserves;  (111)  a  new  confrontation  Over  the 
status  of  BerUn;  (Iv)  extension  of  th«  Brezh- 
nev doctrine  to  selected  non-Oo«imunlst 
countries;  (v)  another  Cuban-typ4  crlsU, 
perhaps  In  Latin  or  South  Amerlc4  If  not 
again  In  CTuba;  (vl)  nuclear  blackmail  over 
Issues  affecting  otir  vital  Interests;  (WU)  the 
disruption,  by  force  or  other  sanctions,  of 
the  international  trade  upon  which  the  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  our  people  depen«:  (vlU) 
Intensified  levels  of  subversion  to  the  point 
of  threatening  our  internal  security:  »nd  (tt) 
outright  aggression  against  alllea — 16  West- 
em  Europe  or  elsewhere — whom  we  are  com- 
mitted to  defend.  1 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  prtud  and 
responsible  people  of  this  coxintry  would 
knowingly  tolerate  a  national  strategy  which 
could  Invite  these  types  of  situations,  leaving 
us  vlrtuUy  helpless  to  respond  effectively. 
Certainly  there  would  be  no  conscious  tolera- 


tion by  a  majority  of  our  people  of  defense 
weakness  which  threatens  national  security 
and  freedom  Itself. 

WKAKNXS8 THE  CaAVEST  TIMEAT  TO  PEACE 

The  most  ominous  danger  of  being  second 
rate  In  the  nuclear  age  is  that  It  multiplies 
the  chances — not  of  peace — but  of  nuclear 
war.  Soviet  or  Red  Chinese  overconfldence 
or  miscalculation  In  the  employment  of.  or 
threat  to  use.  their  power  may  trigger  such  a 
war  Inadvertently  or  place  the  United  States 
in  a  posture  from  which  there  could  be  no 
retreat. 

The  road  to  peace  has  never  been  through 
appeasement,  unilateral  disarmament  or  ne- 
gotiation from  weakness.  The  entire  recorded 
history  of  mankind  Is  precisely  to  the  con- 
trary. Among  the  great  nations,  only  the 
strong  siirvlve. 

Weakness  of  the  U.S.— of  Its  military  ca- 
pability and  Its  will — would  be  the  gravest 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

FOOTNOTES 

» U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970"s.  Report 
to  the  Congress  by  President  Nixon,  Feb.  18. 
1970.  p.  122.  (Referred  to  herein  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Report.) 

'Defense  Report  for  Fiscal  Tear  1971,  by 
Secretary  Laird  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Appropriations,  Feb.  25, 
1970.  p.  1.  (Referred  to  herein  as  the  Laird 
Report.) 

•  It  should  be  remembered  here  that  In 
recent  years  Intelligence  provisions  fre- 
quently have  understated  these  capabilities. 
Laird  Report,  supra,  pp.  34,   101. 

•  The  fc^ly  of  relying  on  assumptions  as  to 
Intentions,  rather  than  upon  known  capa- 
bilities. Is  documented  by  countless  military 
siuprtses  down  through  history  Pearl  Harbor 
Is  a  classical  example.  More  recent  examples 
Involving  the  Soviet  Union  Include  the  Cu- 
ban MlssUe  Crisis  and  Czechoslovakia.  See 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Senate  Speech, 
July  9.  1969. 

•  Plans  to  withdraw  20.000  American  troops 
are  opposed  by  the  South  Korean  govern- 
ment. As  Indicated  In  a  recent  on  the  scene 
report  "there  Is  no  real  peace  In  Korea  to- 
day." N.T.  Times,  article  by  Philip  Shabe- 
coff.  June  24,  1970. 

•  Mao  Tse-tung  recently  Issued  a  fresh  In- 
dictment against  the  U.S..  calling  for  a 
"protracted  peoples'  war"  against  American 
"Imperialism,"  and  concluding:  "People  of 
the  world,  unite  and  defeat  the  U.S.  aggres- 
sors and  all  of  their  running  dogs!",  N.T. 
Times,  May  21,  1970. 

'The  Suez  Canal  has  other  strategic  sig- 
nificance. The  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
supply  North  Vietnam  by  sea.  Soviet  ships 
from  Black  Sea  ports  now  require  necwly  40 
days  to  reach  Vietnam  by  sailing  aroimd 
Africa. 

•See  The  Military  Balance  1970-71,  The 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  London,  p.  45. 

•  See  editorial  conunent,  The  New  Tork 
"nmes.  September  20,  1970.  The  Soviet  Union 
also  shared  responsibility  for  Syria's  brief 
but  dangerous  Intervention  In  Jordan's  Sep- 
tember 1970  civil  war. 

'"The  recent  Soviet- West  Oerman  non- 
aggression  pact  may  result  In  some  surface 
lessening  of  tension,  but  as  long  as  Soviet 
ground,  air  and  missile  forces  are  maintained 
In  Eastern  Europe,  with  the  capability  of 
overrunning  and  destroying  Western  Europe, 
there  can  be  no  aasiu-ance  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

"The  Brezhnev  doctrine,  announced  as 
jTistlflcatlon  of  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. In  commenting  on  this  proclaimed 
right  of  aggression,  the  New  Tork  Times  said: 
"This  reliance  on  force  and  contempt  for 
law  must  raise  fears  that  some  day  Moscow 
will  decide  that  the  sovereignty  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  non-Oommunlst  nations 
Is  also  being  Interpreted"  In  a  way  which 
justifies  Soviet  Intervention.  New  Tork  Times 
editorial,  Sept.  28,  1968. 


"  Only  U.S.  superior  military  strength  frus- 
trated the  Soviet  plan  to  Install  strategic 
missiles  In  Cuba,  although  history  may  rec- 
ord that  U.S.  concessions  assured  an  un- 
molested Oonxmunlst  regime  and  base  In 
Cuba. 

"C.  L.  Sulzberger,  foreign  correspondent 
of  The  New  York  Times,  recently  commented 
on  the  "neo-lsolatlonlsm"  In  this  country, 
and  noted  that  "U.S.  Influence  Is  being  slowly 
squeezed  out"  of  Western  Europe,  the  Middle 
East  and  Southeast  Asia.  New  York  Times 
Service,  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch,  July  34 
1970. 

"  This  paper  addresses  primarily  the  Soviet 
threat  which  Is  clearly  paramount  for  the 
1970's.  There  Is  no  thought  of  minimizing 
the  threat  of  Red  China,  the  leadership  of 
which  Is  so  Implacably  hostile  to  the  U.8. 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Soviet  Union.  It  U 
possible  that  In  the  long  run  Red  China  U 
more  likely  to  rupture  peace  than  any  other 
nation. 

"^See  also  Mr.  Laird's  address  of  April  20. 

1970,  at  the  Annual  Luncheon  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  NY.  Times,  April  21,  1970;  and 
data  reported  In  The  Military  Balance  1970~ 

1971,  published  by  The  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  London,  1970. 

"President's  Report,  p.  120  and  Secretary 
Laird's  Report,  p.  35.  See  The  Military  Bal- 
ance, supra,  p.  6.  which  reports  about  1300 
operational  ICBM's  In  July  1970.  Intelligence 
estimates  of  the  number  of  ICBM's  actually 
deployed  are  extremely  accurate.  But  esti- 
mates of  production  rates  (and  hence  future 
operational  strength)  have  consistently  erred 
on  the  low  side.  See  Laird  Report,  p.  34. 

"  Secretary  Laird's  Report,  p.  35.  The  So- 
viets are  continuing  to  produce  SS-9's  at  a 
rate  of  about  50  per  year,  and  will  have  some 
300  by  the  end  of  this  year.  See  Laird,  Ad- 
dress of  April  20.  1970,  supra.  The  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies,  based  In  London,  pub- 
lishes annually  The  Military  Balance  (cited 
supra)  and  a  complementary  publication 
entitled  The  Strategic  Survey.  Although 
there  are  variations  in  detail  as  to  types 
and  numbers  of  weapons,  the  data  pub- 
lished by  The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies 
generally  corroborates  the  unclassified  in- 
formation of  the  U.S.  Defense  Department. 

"See  The  Military  Balance,  supra,  p.  8, 
which  credits  the  Soviet  Union  with  800 
3S-ll's,  with  deployment  continuing. 

'•  The  distinction  between  MRV  and  MIRV 
is  that  In  the  former  the  multiple  separate 
warheads  are  not  independently  guided  to 
targets. 

"Secretary  Laird  estimated  last  February 
that  If  the  Soviets  follow  a  "High  Force-High 
Technology"  approach  they  will  probably 
have  their  first  "MIRV's  by  mld-1971  and  s 
very  formidable  hard  target  kill  capablUty 
(by  MIRVs)  by  the  mld-1970'8."  Laird  Re- 
port.  p.  104.  The  recent  Pacific  testing  of 
multiple  reentry  vehicles  on  Improved  SS-11 
missiles  Indicates  the  Soviets  are  significantly 
ahead  of  this  schedule. 

"  See  Laird  Report,  p.  103.  Secretary  Laird 
recognized  that  this  cannot  be  a  firm  esti- 
mate at  this  time. 

"See  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  Statement 
before  Subcommittee  of  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  March  9,  1970,  p.  9  rt  »eq.: 
Laird  Report,  pp.  48,  49,  103,  104.  See  also  The 
Strategic  Survey  of  1969,  supra,  pp.  30,  31 
where  the  "new  and  more  accurate  guidance 
systems"  are  discussed,  and  the  conclusion 
reached:  "The  whole  future  of  land-based 
ICBM's  has  been  called  Into  question  (by  this 
Improved  accuracy) .  since  It  begins  to  seem 
possible  that  no  amount  of  protection  for 
ICBM  silos  can  compensate  for  the  Improve- 
ments In  accuracy  now  In  project."  ThU 
Judgment  by  The  Strategic  Survey  applies 
primarily  to  the  vulnerabUlty  of  U.S.  mis- 
siles. 

»  See  Secretary  Laird's  Report,  pp.  39.  40 
and  SO. 
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"  A  technological  breakthrough  In  the  un- 
derwater detection  and  tracking  of  subma- 
rines could  g^lve  the  first  nation  to  achieve  It 
ft  decisive  advantage.  See  Interview  with  Dr. 
John  8.  Poster,  Jr.,  Air  Force/Space  Digest, 
July  1970,  pp.  31,  35.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  such  a  technological  breakthrough  may 
be  achieved  by  "sensing  devices  that  could 
reveal  every  submarine  In  the  oceans  to  de- 
tection." See  news  report  on  a  Pre-Pugwash 
Conference  on  New  Technology  and  the 
Arms  Race,  Racine,  Wisconsin.  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  Sept.  9,  1970,  p.  A-3. 

•  The  U.S.  has  plans  for  a  test  model  of 
a  new  supersonic  bomber  (B-1).  A  force  of 
such  bombers  capable  of  long  distance  air-to- 
ground  launches  would  add  flexibility  and 
diversity  to  our  deterrent  capability,  and  also 
would  be  useful  In  limited,  non-nuclear  con- 
frontations. Such  bombers  must  be  designed, 
however,  to  operate  from  numerous  smaller 
ind  dispersed  airfields  to  minimize  vulnera- 
bility from  ICBM's  and  SLBM's. 

"■The  Strategic  Survey  of  1969.  supra,  p. 
28.  It  U  not  suggested  that  the  Survey  Itself 
was  misleading.  The  tabulation  which  re- 
ceived the  wide  press  publicity  was  only  one 
of  many  tables  In  the  Survey,  which  also 
Included  a  great  deal  of  relevant  data  on 
megatonnage,  accuracy  and  Burvivabillty. 

"Of  the  total  warheads  assigned  to  the 
U5.  1,863  represent  the  optimum  load  of  our 
B-62  force,  while  450  were  assigned  to  Soviet 
strategic  bombers.  A  similar  distortion  of 
SLBM's  apparently  was  Included  In  the  tab- 
ulation, assigning  1.328  warheads  to  Polaris 
submarines. 

"This  Statement  addresses  broadly  the 
strategic  balance  of  power  and  does  not  dis- 
cuss comparative  tactical  or  general  force 
capabilities.  Secretary  Laird's  Report,  and 
especially  the  appendices.  Indicate  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Communist  powers  In  non-nu- 
clear military  power.  See  also  the  publications 
of  The  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies,  supra. 

»Oen.  Andrew  J.  Goodpaster,  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander  In  Europe,  has  warned  that 
"the  balance  of  security  there  Is  shifting  In 
favor  of  the  Soviet  bloc."  He  stated  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  "form  a  concentration  of 
military  power  that  exceeds  anything  the 
world  has  previously  seen.  These  Soviet  forces 
far  exceed  anything  that  Is  required  solely 
for  defense."  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1970. 

•"WUllam  Beecher,  writing  In  the  N.T, 
Times.  Oct.  26.  1969,  assumes  a  100  klloton 
warhead  on  our  MIRV,  and  states  that  the 
Soviet  MIRV  warhead  Is  50  times  more  power- 
ful than  our  MIRV.  The  Strategic  Survey 
for  1969.  supra,  p.  29,  assumes  a  200  klloton 
warhead  on  MIRV's.  See  also  Laird  Report, 
p.  102,  as  to  Soviet  MIRV. 

"As  a  part  of  this  protection,  the  USSR 
has  deployed  the  most  elaborate  radar  warn- 
ing and  counter-measure  systems.  It  also 
has  devoted  a  greater  effort  than  the  U.S. 
to  advanced  fighter  Interceptor  aircraft  (the 
Poxbat,  for  example)  and  to  ground-to-air 
missiles,  with  larger  defense  forces  In  these 
categories  than  the  U.S. 

The  Military  Balance  1970-71,  supra,  p.  7 

■Although  critics  In  this  covmtry  doubt 
the  feasibility  of  an  ABM  system,  one  must 
assume  the  Soviets  would  not  be  spending 
billions  on  such  a  system  unless  they  had  full 
confidence  In  Its  effectiveness.  Dr.  John  S. 
Poster.  Jr.,  and  many  qualified  U.S.  scientists, 
have  no  doubt  that  an  effective  ABM  sys- 
t«m  la  within  the  competency  of  existing 
technology.  See  mtervlew  with  Dr.  Poster 
published  in  Air  Force/Space  Digest,  July 
1B70,  p.  31  et  seq.  See  evidence  marshalled  by 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  In  his  ABM  debate 
speeches  to  the  Senate  on  Aug.  6  and  11. 
1970.  A  major  component  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem, the  Spartan  missile,  successfully  Inter- 
cepted an  ICBM  over  the  Pacific  In  a  test  on 
August  28,  1970. 

"President  Nixon's  Report,  supra,  p.  126. 

"Secretary  Laird  has  stated  that  by  the 


mld-70's  the  Soviets  will  probably  have  "a 
submarine  force  capable  of  destroying  most 
of  our  alert  bomber  and  tanker  force  before 
It  can  be  airborne."  Secretary  Laird's  State- 
ment, pp.  50,  106.  The  Defense  Department 
confirmed  for  the  first  time  on  April  23,  1970 
that  T-class  Soviet  submarines,  with  16  nu- 
clear missiles  are  patrollng  our  Atlantic  Sea- 
board. NT.  'nmes,  April  24,  1970.  Secretary 
Laird  reports  that  as  of  April  1970  the  Soviets 
had  over  200  operational  launchers  on  nu- 
clear submarines  for  submerged  launch 
SLBM's,  plvis  70  launchers  on  dlesel  sub- 
marines. Laird's  address,  supra  p.  11. 

*  Senator  Jackson  recently  Informed  the 
Senate  that  "there  Is  no  doubt  that  their 
(the  Soviet's)  prograni.  If  continued,  will 
produce  a  first-strike  capability  unless  the 
U.S.  takes  appropriate  counter  measures." 
Senate  Speech,  Aug.  6,  1970. 

"^  The  Soviets  have  been  more  Innovative 
than  the  U.S..  having  pioneered  In  gas  tur- 
bine propulsion,  In  developing  a  variety  of 
s\irface-to-8urface  mlssUe-launchlng  ships, 
and  possibly  In  new  techniques  of  ASW. 

=»  Nor  have  the  Soviets  neglected  the  sup- 
port elements  for  world-wide  naval  opera- 
tions. They  have  tankers,  supply  and  mainte- 
nance vessels,  supported  by  an  impressive 
merchant  marine  fieet.  They  also  have  em- 
phasized, more  than  any  other  nation,  ocean- 
ographlc  studies  and  surveys.  Their  trawl- 
ers— used  extensively  for  Intelligence  pur- 
poses— regularly  patrol  our  coasts. 

*  In  April  1970  Soviet  maneuvers,  described 
by  U.S.  Navy  spokesmen  as  the  "biggest  in 
history,"  Involved  some  200  warships.  As- 
sociated Press  story,  April  23.  1970. 

"Laird  Report,  supra,  p.  21. 

"  Secretary  Laird  warned  that  In  defense 
funding  and  In  the  deferral  of  decisions  on 
vital  defense  measures  "we  are  literally  at 
the  edge  of  prudent  risk."  Address  of  April 
20,  supra,  p.  5. 

"Laird  Report,  supra,  p.  22.  The  detailed 
facts  and  figures  are  set  forth  In  the  R^>orts 
of  the  President  and  tlie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense mentioned  above.  These  Include  a  com- 
parison which  Indicates  the  neglect  of  stra- 
tegic funding  (after  adjusting  for  Infiatlon) 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnamese  wai. 
The  FT  1971  defense  funding  is  only  $3.8 
billion,  or  7%  above  the  1964  level  o(f  defense 
spending  prior  to  the  Vietnamese  war.  As 
the  cost  of  that  war  has  been  running  at 
mare  than  (26  billion  per  annum.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  strategic  spending — for  tihe  defense 
of  the  country — has  been  curtailed  sharply. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  spending  on  defense.  ITie 
statements  above  reflect  estimates  publlahed 
by  various  sources.  See  Department  of  De- 
fense Posture  Statement,  Jan.  16,  1969;  Li- 
brary of  Congress  studies;  and  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  Studies.  Mr.  Laird  has  said 
that  "the  Soviet  Union,  as  far  as  offensive 
strategic  weapKms  systems.  Is  outspendlng  the 
U.S.  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two  converted 
to  dollars."  Press  conference,  Feb.  18,  1969. 
See  also  address  of  Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  VjB. 
Senate,  Aug.  6.  1970. 

"Laird  Report,  supra,  p.  33. 

*»  Testmony  of  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  91st  Congress,  March  9, 
1970.  See  also  the  Reports  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  supra. 

*  Other  essentials  to  the  development  and 
deployment  of  advanced  weapons  systems  re- 
late to  procurement  and  defense  planning, 
contracting  and  test:ng.  These  and  related 
matters  are  discussed  In  the  body  of  the 
Panel's  Report. 

♦*  See  Foster,  supra,  p.  28. 

"See  Foster,  supra,  p.  30  et  seq.  Dr.  Foster 
points  out  that  total  R&D  spending,  both 
clvlUan  and  military.  Is  still  greater  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  trend  Is  unfavorable 
even  with  the  addition  of  our  non-mllltary- 
related  effort. 


"  See  Laird's  Report,  supra,  p.  66. 

"  Foster,  supra,  pp.  9,  10. 
•i  Alternative  systems  under  consideration 
Include  (1)  the  mobile  basing  of  Mlnute- 
man-typo  missiles,  and  (11)  an  imdersea 
long-range  missile  system  (ULMS's)  with 
submarines  capable  of  launching  missiles  of 
ICBM  range.  Dr.  Foster,  supra,  p.  12.  Secre- 
tary Laird's  Statement,  pp.  48,  49.  The  Sovi- 
ets may  already  be  well  ajiead  of  the  U.S.  in 
developing  a  mobUe  ICBM.  The  Strategic 
Survey  for  1969,  si.pro,  at  p.  29,  states:  "A 
mobile  ICBM  has  certainly  been  imder  de- 
velopment for  some  time,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  claimed  that  It  Is  already  opera- 
tional." 

«  Foster,  supra,  p.  14;  Laird  Report,  supra, 
p.  49. 

"Science  and  Technology,  Tools  for  Prog- 
ress, report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Science  Policy,  April  1970,  p.  38:  "Technology 
will  not  stand  still;  on  the  contrary  It  will 
likely  move  more  rapidly.  The  penalty  for 
technological  surprise  can  be  enormous." 

»*  Other  problems  related  to  technology  and 
R&D  have  been  Identified  In  the  main  body 
of  the  Panel's  Report. 

»  The  first  of  these,  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1963,  halted  nuclear  testing  In  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  Soviets  only  agreed  to  this  at  a 
time  when  their  test  program.  Involving 
high-yield  weapons  with  both  offensive  and 
defensive  (ABM)  capabilities,  was  well  ahead 
of  America's.  We  had  previously  been  duped 
during  the  late  50's  into  the  cessation  of 
testing  similar  weapons  on  the  specious 
theory  that  the  Soviets  might  follow  a  good 
example.  The  second  agreement  was  the 
United  Nations'  ban  on  the  use  of  outer  space 
for  military  purposes,  an  agreement  which 
the  Soviet  Union  appears  already  to  have 
violated  In  spirit.  The  third  of  these  limited 
agreements  Is  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty, 
recently  approved,  which  leaves  a  number  of 
non-slgnlng  nations  free  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons. 

••  One  may  recall  the  disillusionment  after 
the  hopes  engendered  by  the  "spirit  of  Ge- 
neva" and  "the  spirit  of  Camp  David"  were 
dashed  by  Soviet  duplicity. 

•7  James  Reston,  New  Tork  Times.  Dec.  8. 
1980,  p.  46. 

"Acheson.   Present   at  the  Creation,  W.  W. 
Norton  &  Co.,  N.T.,  1969,  p.  729. 

••  Past  negotiations  have  occurred  when  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  bargaining  power  lay 
on  OUT  side  of  the  table.  Now.  when  the  U.8. 
is  relatively  weaker,  and  when  the  Issue  Is  the 
future  security  of  our  country.  It  Is  prudent 
to  be  skeptical  as  to  the  genuine  mutuality 
of  any  agreement  acceptable  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"The  competition  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  for  dominant  Influence 
In  smaller  Communist  countries  does  compli- 
cate the  situation,  making  it  less  likely  that 
either  wtU  take  the  lead  In  exercising  an 
ameliorating  Influence. 

«■  Although  the  full  extent  of  Soviet  partic- 
ipation in  this  violation  may  not  yet  be 
known,  press  reports  and  commentators  indi- 
cate that  "the  Kremlin  broke  Its  word,  lied 
to  the  United  States  and  double  crossed  the 
developing  peace."  See,  for  example,  Roscoe 
and  Geoffrey  Drummond,  Richmond  Times- 
Dlspetch,  Sept.  10.  1970;  Joseph  Alsop,  The 
Washington  Post,  Sept.  21,  1970:  and  Evans 
and  Novak.  The  Washington  Post.  Sept.  21. 
1970. 

"  In  addressing  the  Senate  on  July  9.  1960. 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  said  that  "an  increas- 
ing nvmiber  of  Informed  western  analysts 
assess  the  Soviet  Union  (today)  as  a  danger- 
ous and  unpredictable  opponent." 

"The  President's  Report,  p.  111. 

«  "Parity"  Is  Inherently  a  theoretical — not 
a  realistic — concept,  as  there  are  too  many 
variables  both  as  to  the  quality  and  charac- 
terls4<lc8  of  various  weapons  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  might  be  employed. 

•■The  New  Tork  Times  described  the  New 
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Leftist  revolutionaries  as  "the  new  Pasc  Lsts  of 
our  generation."  Editorial.  Dec.  17,  196  9.  See 
also  New  York  Times  editorial  of  Juie  10. 
1970.  Stewart  Alsop  has  observed  thj  t  the 
campus  "Is  In  danger  of  becoming  intellectu- 
ally a  clceed  society."  Newsweek,  M^y  18, 
1970. 

"Alexander  M.  Blckel,  The  Toleration  of 
Violence  on  the  Campus,  The  New  Republic. 
June  13.  1970,  p.  15  et  seq.  Pred  M.  Hecttlnger, 
EduoaUon  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times  has 
stated  that:  "The  politicizing  of  the 
pvis 
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cam- 
has  moved  the  unlverBltles  io  the 

1970. 


brink  of  disaster."  N.Y.  Times.  July  19 
See  also  Dr.  Nathan  Pusey,  infra.  I 

*>  As  Indicated  In  the  Panel's  Report,  cor- 
porations which  depend  In  major  pirt  on 
defense  contracts  are  among  the  least  profit- 
able of  all  corporations.  Indeed,  many  obrpor- 
ations  deliberately  refuse  or  avoid  defense 
business.  See  George  E.  Berkley.  The\  Myth 
of  War  Profiteering,  The  New  Reoubllc, 
Dec.  20.  1969.  ] 

•President  Nathan  Pusey,  Baccalattreate 
address  at  Harvard  University,  New!  York 
Times,  June  10.  1970.  See  also  Dr.  rtusey's 
Annual  Report  for  1968-69.  i 

•  It  Is  estimated  that  some  36.000  toBO.OOO 
draft  dod^ra  have  sanctuary  in  Canad^,  with 
an  elaborate  or^^anlzatlon  for  getting ;  them 
there.  Stewart  Alsop,  Newsweek.  July  201  1970. 
Already  some  politicians  and  advocates  of 
"peace  at  any  price"  are  urging  amne^y  for 
these  draft  dodgers.  ' 

'"  P>resident  Nixon  has  said :  "If  we  af  e  lees 
strong  than  necessary  .  .  .  there  will  jbe  no 
domestic  society  to  look  after."  The  Presi- 
dent's Report,  Feb.  18, 1970.  p.  10.  i 

^New  Trends  in  Kremlin  Policy,  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies, 
Georgetown  University,  Aug.  1970,  p.  il. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  an4  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  reqiarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Vp  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speb,ker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  Arnica's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  inl  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  natio^ 

During  the  decade  1960-70.  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  spent  $145i974,- 
200  for  disaster  services.  In  ministering 
to  sufferers  of  Hurricane  Camille  4lone, 
$21,110,000  was  expended. 


FBI— POLITICAL  WHIPPING  BOY 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  kiven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  ai  this 
point  in  the  Record.)  j 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  last 
Wednesday  In  the  other  body  the  jUnior 
Senator  from  Maine  made  a  stalling 
revelation.  The  FBI,  of  all  things,  has 
been  "spying"  on  public  meetings,  mass 
public  meetings,  in  fact. 

The  very  thought  of  this  situation  bog- 
glee  the  mind.  Thousands  of  people  are 
gathered  for  the  expressed  purpose  of 
conveying  to  the  Government  theirj  con- 
cern about  a  matter.  Speakers  wlthj  var- 
ious backgrounds  and  motives  are  frying 
for  the  attention  of  the  TV,  movi«  and 
still  cameras  and  the  many  reporters 
from  the  different  news  media.  Some 
even  have  aides  passing  out  copies  of 
their  remarks  to  reporters  to  insure  'their 
every  word  attracts  attention.  Many  of 
them  crowd  aroiind  the  news  media  rep- 


resentatives offering  to  be  interviewed 
and  anxiously  trying  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  attract  attention. 

Even  a  number  of  the  spectators  are 
moving  around  constantly  in  an  effort  to 
stay  exposed  to  the  cameras  in  the  hopes 
their  presence  will  be  recorded  at  the 
meeting. 

Into  this  throng  walks  a  clean-cut 
young  man — an  FBI  agent. 

He  is  recognized.  Immediately  the 
speaker  stops  speaking.  Spectators  by 
the  thousands  cover  their  faces  and  flee. 
In  a  matter  of  moments  this  lone  FBI 
agent  has  completely  repressed  this 
gathering  of  citizens  exercising  their 
constitutional  rights  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  assembly. 

This  horror  must  be  stopped. 

This  is  one  of  the  Senators,  who  I  am 
sure  you  all  know  wants  to  be  President 
of  these  United  States,  says  the  way  to 
do  it  is  to  create  a  Domestic  Intelligence 
Review  Board  "to  supervise  the  activities 
of  all  agencies  of  Government  in  this 
field." 

Now  I  am  sure  the  Senator  has  h£id 
enough  experience  with  Government 
boards  to  know  they  function  in  a  most 
cumbersome  fashion.  By  the  time  such 
a  board  gets  around  to  acting  the  FBI 
could  repress  public  gatherings  all  across 
the  country. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  solu- 
tion. Let  us  quickly  enact  into  law  a 
prohibition  against  any  employee  of  the 
FBI  attending  any  public  gathering. 
Think  what  a  relief  this  will  be  to  all 
the  churches  across  the  coimtry,  to  the 
PTA,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  American  Le- 
gion, the  directors  of  the  annual  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations,  the  sponsors  of  the 
St.  Patrick  Day  observances,  and  other 
similar  gatherings. 

Of  course,  we  will  have  to  go  a  step 
further.  Some  of  those  FBI  agents  are 
smart — some  of  them  will  take  to  read- 
ing the  newspapers  and  watching  the 
news  programs  on  TV  and  filing  intelli- 
gence reports  from  them.  So  we  will  also 
have  to  make  it  a  violation  of  Federal 
law  for  any  FBI  employee  to  read  a  news- 
paper or  watch  television. 

And  while  we  are  at  it  we  most  cer- 
tainly must  prohibit  FBI  personnel  from 
sitting  in  the  gallery  of  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate.  Think 
of  all  the  spying  they  could  do  up  there 
in  the  gallery.  And  to  make  certain  we 
are  totally  protected  from  their  spying 
we  must  make  it  a  crime  for  any  mem- 
ber of  the  FBI  to  ever  have  a  copy  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  Just  think  of 
all  the  intelligence  reports  an  enterpris- 
ing FBI  agent  could  compile  from  the 
Record. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  couple 
other  avenues  we  have  to  close  to  make 
certain  the  FBI  stops  its  repressive  spy- 
ing. We  all  know  the  FBI  works  very 
closely  with  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Some  of  these  policemen  assigned 
to  control  the  crowds,  to  protect  against 
pickpockets,  to  guard  against  violence 
are  boimd  to  talk  to  their  FBI  friends. 
So  we  must  make  it  a  Federal  crime  for 
any  member  of  a  law  enforcement  agency 
to  be  present  at  any  public  gathering. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  phase 
of  this  problem  which  I  am  not  quite  cer- 


tain I  have  solved.  A  lot  of  Americans 
think  it  is  their  patriot  duty,  even  privil- 
ege, to  furnish  the  FBI  information  about 
subversive  and  criminal  activities.  But  I 
do  not  know  how  we  can  pass  a  law  to 
forbid  a  plain  citizen  from  going  to  a 
pubUc  gathering — I  am  sure  the  Supreme 
Court  would  frown  on  such  a  law.  But 
perhaps  we  could  make  every  person  at- 
tending any  public  gathering  sign  an 
oath  that  he  will  not  at  any  time  discuss 
with  any  FBI  agents  what  was  said  or 
done  at  this  meeting. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that 
some  FBI  agent  will  go  to  court  and  con- 
test this  law.  FBI  agents,  after  all,  are 
citizens.  But  I  am  certain  the  junior  Sen- 
ator took  this  into  accoimt  last  Wednes- 
day before  he  made  his  speech  imply- 
ing that  FBI  agents  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  public  gatherings.  After 
all,  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  protectors 
of  the  rights  of  all,  so  I  am  sure  he  must 
have  already  found  through  research 
that  FBI  agents  can  legally  be  denied 
their  right  to  attend  public  meetings,  and 
if  they  like,  to  take  notes.  It  really  would 
be  a  shame  to  exclude  FBI  agents  from 
the  struggle  against  pollution,  however; 
for  I  know  several  who  are  actively  in- 
volved in  combating  this  menace  to  our 
society,  involved  through  action,  not 
rhetoric. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Maine  also  raised  the  question  of  in- 
.vasion  of  privacy  in  his  speech  last 
Wednesday.  I  will  agree  with  him  the 
privacy  of  some  people  was  invaded — 
the  privacy  of  those  Individuals  named  in 
the  FBI  report  which  the  Senator  made 
public  to  all  the  world.  Of  course,  the 
local  news  media  did  not  publicize  the 
names  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  in 
the  FBI  report.  Neither  the  Evening  Star 
nor  the  Washington  Post  made  any  ref- 
erence to  the  information  contained  in 
the  FBI  report  about  Rennie  Davis,  one 
of  this  Nation's  most  notorious  rabble 
rousers  who  has  been  convicted  in  the 
Federal  court  in  Chicago  for  conspiracy 
to  violate  the  Federal  antiriot  law.  His 
presence  alone  as  a  speaker  at  the  Earth 
Day  Rally  on  April  22,  1970,  was  ample 
reason  for  the  FBI  to  be  present.  The 
FBI  report  devoted  more  space  to  his 
activities  and  comments  than  any  one 
else,  but  the  Senator  and  the  two  lead- 
ing local  newspapers  somehow  missed 
this. 

But  we  must  do  something  to  protect 
persons  named  in  FBI  reports  from  hav- 
ing their  privacy  invaded  by  ambitious 
politicians  and  newspapers  which  act  as 
fences  for  stolen  documents  and  spread 
this  confidential  information  over  the 
entire  world.  I  therefore  propose.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  FBI  be  required  to 
prepare  all  its  reports  in  code  so  that 
future  leaks  of  these  reports  cannot  be 
used  to  invade  the  privacy  of  our  citizens. 


YOUTH  APPRECIATION  WEEK 

(Mr.  JONAS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  share 
the  concerns  expressed  in  our  society  re- 
garding the  views,  habits,  and  actions  of 
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today's  youth.  It  is  not  my  intention  to- 
^y  to  enumerate  and  recite  the  specific 
differences  which  separate  the  genera- 
tions. I  would  suggest  that  the  "gap"  may 
not  be  as  wide  as  some  indicate,  nor  is  It 
as  unbridgeable  as  some  suggest. 

Furthermore,  I  would  propose  that 
more  constructive  efforts  be  made  to  min- 
imize existing  misunderstandings — to 
seek  a  common  ground,  and  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  respect  necessary  for 
our  society  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a 
changing  world. 

To  this  end,  I  am  happy  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  dedicated  efforts  of  a  group 
witliin  our  society  which  has  been  build- 
ing bridges  of  understanding  between 
adults  and  youth  for  nearly  two  decades. 
Optimist  International,  a  mens'  service 
club  organization  and  dedicated  to  serv- 
ing and  providing  opportunities  of  service 
to  youth  have,  since  1954,  sponsored 
Youth  Appreciation  Week — the  second 
week  in  November  of  each  year. 

Since  its  modest  beginning  in  North 
Carolina  by  a  small  group  of  Optimists 
in  the  winter  of  1954,  Youth  Apprecia- 
tion Week  has  grown  to  become  an  im- 
portant activity  in  communities  sei-ved 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  3,000  Optimist 
clubs.  Its  stated  objectives  are: 

To  recognize  the  accomplishments  of 
youth  in  the  home,  school,  church,  and 
community; 

To  promote  more  active  participation 
by  members  of  families  in  the  interest 
and  activities  involving  the  family  as 
a  unit;  and  to  encourage  parents  to  re- 
dedicate  themsrfves  to  the  responslbil- 
Ities  of  parenthood; 

To  encourage  organizations  and  other 
groups  to  publicly  show  their  respect  for 
youth; 

To  encourage  the  news  media  to  rec- 
ognize the  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions of  youth  through  regular  and 
special  features; 

To  provide  the  proper  environment  for 
youth,  including  opportunities  for  par- 
ticipation in  recreational  and  social 
activities; 

To  focus  attention  on  the  influence  re- 
ligion and  morals  have  on  the  lives  of 
youth  and  to  encourage  youths  to  active- 
ly participate  in  spiritual  activities; 

To  encourage  a  greater  interchange 
of  ideas  between  adults  and  youth  lead- 
ing to  a  broader  understanding  of  each 
other's  problems. 

In  the  16  years  since  the  beginning 
of  this  observance.  Governors  of  many 
of  our  States  and  mayors  in  him- 
dreds  of  communities — large,  medium 
and  small — throughout  the  United 
States,  proclaimed  the  second  week  in 
November  as  Youth  Appreciation  Week. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  viewpoint  that 
the  news  media  tends  to  ignore  the  good 
Qualities  of  young  people,  broadcast  and 
printed  response  to  Youth  Appreciation 
Week  has  been  overwhelming.  Well  that 
it  should  be — for  there  has  never  been  a 
more  urgent  need  for  publicizing  the  pos- 
itive accomplishments  and  the  good  citi- 
zenship records  of  a  majority  of  our 
youth.  Youth  Appreciation  Week, 
through  its  observance,  is  more  than  just 
another  superficial,  publicity-related 
program.  It  does  not  project  a  "poUy- 
anna"  image  of  good  Uttle  boys  and  girls 
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marching  in  adult-dictated  lockstep  into 
adulthood.  It  projects  the  image  of  bright 
young  men  and  womai  with  plans  for 
tomorrow,  taking  the  route  of  work, 
school,  community  service,  developing 
meaningful  ideas — successfully  battling 
iiandicaps,  overcoming  obstacles. 

For  this  continues  to  be  the  true  image 
of  the  majority  of  our  youth  today  as  it 
has  been  in  past  years.  We  must  be  mind- 
ful of  this  perspective  as  we  view  the 
bizarre  reports  of  the  youthful  ex- 
tremists. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  offering  a  reso- 
lution which  authorizes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  proclaim  the 
second  week  of  November  of  each  year 
as  Youth  Appreciation  Week.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  observance  of  this  week, 
with  appropriate  activities  in  commu- 
nities throughout  our  country,  can  be  of 
beneficial  assistance  in  bridging  the  gap 
between  our  generations. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows; 

Suggested  Joint  Resolution  Pbovidinc  for 

THE  Establishment  or  an  Annual  Yotjtk 

Appreciation  Week 

Whereas,  a  vast  majority  of  the  youth  of 
our  nation  are  constructive,  responsible  citi- 
zens, vitally  concerned  with  the  present  and 
the  future,  willing  and  desirous  to  act  In 
service  and  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  and 

Whereas,  these  actions  and  achievements  of 
our  youth,  too  often,  are  overlooked  by  the 
adult  oommunlty  In  the  hurried  pace  of  to- 
day, and 

Whereas,  greater  xinderstandlng  between 
our  generations  will  require  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  constructive  actions  and  re- 
sponsible chsracterlstlcs  of  our  young  people, 
now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  tJnlted  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled,  that  the  seven  day 
I>erlod  beginning  on  the  second  Monday  In 
November  In  each  year  Is  hereby  designated 
as  Youth  Appreciation  Week,  and  the  Pres- 
ident Is  requested  to  issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


SETTING   THE   RECORD   STRAIGHT 
ON  CONSUMER  MATTERS 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  set  the  record  straight  on  certain  mat- 
ters related  to  consumer  legislation  and 
investigations  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Several  Members 
have  expressed  to  me  their  concern  that 
our  committee  may  be  neglecting  or 
downgrading  consumer  affairs  on  the 
basis  of  allegations  made  by  Ralph  Nader 
and  reported  in  the  press.  Mr.  Nader  sent 
a  letter  which  was  delivered  to  my  oflBce 
on  Friday,  March  19,  about  6:30  pjn., 
after  it  had  l)een  distributed  to  the  press. 
Without  consulting  me  or  waiting  to  hear 
both  sides  of  the  issue,  he  charges  me 
with  bad  faith  and  improper  motives  in 
regard  to  certain  internal  committee 
actions. 

Mr.  Nader  is  a  dedicated  young  man 
who  has  been  doing  great  work  for  the 
consumer.  He  seeks  no  profit  for  him- 
self, possibly  not  even  glory,  but  he  does 
seek  pniblicity;  for  he  knows  that  with- 
out publicity  his  power  and  infiuence  will 
be  small.  Mr.  Nader  has  been  an  effec- 


tive advocate  because  of  his  single- 
mlndedness  in  pursuing  an  issue,  but  in 
this  case  that  narrow  perspective  led  him 
to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  It  is  that 
the  only  factors  which  influence  an  or- 
ganizational decision  are  those  which 
concern  him  This  is  why,  undoubtedly, 
Mr.  Nader  ran  to  the  press  with  his  hand- 
out attacking  me  for  not  organizing  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
in  the  way  which  he  would  prefer.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Nader  not  only  wants 
to  be  an  expert  on  consumer  affairs  but 
an  expert  on  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

I  have  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives continuously  for  28  years. 
My  record  in  support  of  progressive  legis- 
lation for  the  consumer,  the  worker,  the 
small  businessman,  minorities — for  the 
less  privileged  in  our  society — si>eaks  for 
itself.  I  was  fighting  in  Congress  for  the 
public  interest  before  Mr.  Nader  was  out 
of  grade  school.  So,  I  need  not  explain  or 
Justify  my  congressicmal  actions  to  Mr. 
Nader.  However,  I  believe  I  owe  an  ex- 
planation to  my  colleagues,  some  of 
whom  are  imderstandably  confused  by 
Mr.  Naders'  charges  smd  possibly  by  edi- 
torials suid  letters  written  by  persons  in- 
terested in  consumer  affairs. 

The  first  point  I  want  to  make  clear  to 
Members  of  the  House  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  will 
hold  hearings  and  report  on  consumer 
legislation  early  in  this  session.  The  hear- 
ings were  annoimced  long  before  Mr. 
Nader  dashed  off  his  letter  to  the  press. 
In  fact  I  met  with  the  Speaker  early  in 
February  at  which  time  a  public  an- 
noimcement  was  made  about  hearings  on 
consumer  legislation.  The  hearings  are 
scheduled  to  commence  April  27, 1971. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  last  year 
our  committee  reported  out  a  consumer 
bill — H.R.  18214.  It  was  sponsored  by 
Mr.  Rosenthal  and  cosponsored  by  24 
other  Members  including  myself.  As  then 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  I  requested  a 
hearing  on  the  bill  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. I  appeared  before  the  committee 
with  other  Members,  including  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  , 
and  argued  strongly  that  a  rule  be 
granted  on  the  consumer  bill.  A  motion  to 
grant  the  rule  was  defeated  by  a  tie  vote, 
as  the  Members  may  recall.  The  con- 
sumer bill,  H.R.  18214,  died  with  the  91st 
Congress. 

Now  we  are  in  the  92d  Congress,  and 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  far  as  my 
committee  is  concerned,  and  as  far  as  the 
Speaker  and  the  majority  leadership  is 
concerned,  consumer  legislation  is  a  high 
priority  matter.  I  introduced  HJl.  16  on 
January  22,  1971,  the  second  day  of  the 
92d  Congress.  H.R.  16  is  a  new  bill  em- 
bodying the  basic  provisions  of  the 
predecessor  bill,  with  improving  amend- 
ments recommended  last  year  in  com- 
mittee. The  low  number  of  the  new  con- 
sumer bill  signifies  the  promptness  with 
which  I  moved  to  get  it  into  the  legisla- 
tive hopper. 

I  should  note  that  there  are  several 
consumer  blUs  which  have  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. My  bill  calls  for  an  independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  and  an  Of- 
fice of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive 
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Office  of  the  President.  Several  tther 
members  of  the  committee  are  proposing 
a  bill  which  would  make  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  rather  than  a  new  in- 
dependent agency,  the  primary  sou^e  of 
consumer  protection.  We  will  hold  gear- 
ings on  these  several  measures,  right 
after  the  Easter  recess,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier.  I  am  confident  that  con.siruc- 
tlve  consumer  legislation  will  be  reported 
out  in  a  timely  way. 

The  next  point  that  needs  clarification 
is  our  committee's  internal  organization 
for  handling  legislation  and  investigative 
matters  of  consimier  interest.  The  main 
point  to  keep  in  mind  here  is  that  the 
Committee  on  Government  Opersltions 
divides  its  workload  through  subcortmit- 
tee  assignments.  All  departments,  agen- 
cies and  other  Federal  Govemmedt  in- 
strumentalities are  divided  up  amonig  the 
subcommittees  for  purposes  of  legislative 
oversight  and  investigative  jurisdijction 
within  the  terms  of  our  committee 
charter.  As  the  Members  know,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operatiolis  is 
charged,  among  other  things,  with  ejcam- 
ining  the  ooerations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  to  determine  Econ- 
omy and  efficiency.  Our  Jurisdiction,  it 
should  be  understood,  Is  oriented  t<^ard 
Government  operations,  not  toward  the 
private  sector  or  non-Government  afctlvl- 
ties  as  such.  There  are  other  committees 
of  the  Congress  which  have  legislative 
Jurisdiction  in  these  fields. 

In  the  field  of  consumer  affair^,  our 
committee  acquires  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion primarily  because  we  are  aslqed  to 
create  a  new  organization  or  function  of 
government.  Our  investigative  jurisdic- 
tion derives  from  the  fact  that  ithere 
are  agencies  of  government  whlc|i  in- 
volve consumer  interests  or  affairsc  and 
If  and  when  a  new  Consimier  Protec- 
tion Agency  is  established,  our  commit- 
tee will  have  Jurisdiction  to  monitjor  Its 
work. 

The  Members  should  understanc)  that 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions never  has  had  a  Subcommittee  on 
Consimier  Affairs,  but  through  its  sev- 
eral subcommittees,  has  done  som^  out- 
standing work  of  interest  to  consumers. 
For  example,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Caroling  (Mr. 
PotTNTAiM)  has  been  very  active  in  inoni- 
toring  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  operations  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  within  its  assigned 
Jurisdiction  which  vitally  affect  con- 
simier interests.  Preparatory  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  consumer  agency  bijl,  the 
Special  Studies  Subcommittee  alsq  con- 
ducted Important  investigations  ill  this 
field. 

Since  I  have  been  charged  with  I  abol- 
ishing a  subcommittee  which  nevet  for- 
mally existed,  I  believe  it  will  be  help- 
ful If  I  explain.  In  rather  precise  detail, 
the  sequence  of  events  attending  this 
whole  matter.  ' 

In  the  90th  Congress,  in  view  6f  the 
developing  interest  in  consimier  lagisla- 
tlon.  Chairman  Dawson  of  the  Coifemlt- 
tee  on  Government  Operations  consti- 
tuted what  he  termed  a  special  coruumer 
Inquiry  as  a  component  of  the  Sutcom- 
mlttee  on  Special  Studies.  Mr.  Diiwson 
hhnsetf  chaired  the  Special  Studied  Sub- 


committee In  the  90th  Congress.  A  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  was 
made  the  head  of  the  special  Inquiry  unit. 

In  an  organizational  sense,  perhaps 
this  was  overly  complicated,  since  there 
wEis  confusion  In  the  press  and  else- 
where as  to  who  constituted  the  chair- 
man of  which  group.  Mr.  Rosenthal  was 
an  active  leader  of  the  consumer  inquiry, 
and  he  received  much  favorable  press 
attention.  He  was  not  the  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee,  but  because  of  the  unusual 
arrangement  within  the  Special  Studies 
Subcommittee,  it  was  widely  believed 
that  Mr.  Rosenthal's  group  was  Itself  a 
subcommittee.  An  outgrowth  of  the  Ro- 
senthal lnve.=;tigations  and  hearings  was 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan)  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Special  Studies 
Subcommittee.  The  Special  Consumer 
Inquiry  was  not  formally  reconstituted  by 
Chairman  Dawson,  but  consumer  affairs 
was  carried  as  a  subject  matter  within 
that  subcommittee's  assigned  Jurisdic- 
tion. Mr.  Monagan  had  an  arrangement 
by  which  special  studies,  in  two  particu- 
lar situations,  were  to  be  directed,  respec- 
tively, by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Gallagher)  in  the  field  of  govern- 
mental activities  affecting  invasion  of 
privacy,  and  by  Mr.  Rosenthal  in  the 
field  of  governmental  activities  involving 
consumer  affairs.  This  was  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee and  two  of  its  members.  It  was 
as  you  can  well  understand,  a  rather 
awkward  arrangement  because  three 
members  of  a  single  subcommittee  ap- 
peared to  be  chairmen  of  separate  sub- 
committees when  in  fact  there  was  but 
one  Subcommittee  for  Special  Studies. 

Early  in  1969,  Mr.  Rosenthal  and 
others  introduced  a  bill— HJR.  6037— to 
establish  a  Etepartment  of  Consumer 
Affairs.  After  much  study  and  considera- 
tion, this  proposal  was  shaken  down  Into 
one  for  an  independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency— HJl.  18067 — which  Mr. 
Rosenthal  introduced  with  a  number  of 
cosponsors  including  myself.  The  bill 
was  assigned  for  hearings  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Elxecutive  jmd  Legislative 
Reorganization  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Blatnik).  That  subcommittee  received 
and  handled  all  legislation  involving  re- 
organization plans  and  bUls,  and  H.R. 
18067  was  assigned  to  the  Blatnik  sub- 
committee for  that  reason.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal and  I  both  were  members  of  that 
subcommitee  and  we  participated  in 
hearings  on  the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions reported  out  HH.  18214,  a  "clean 
bill"  substitute  for  HJl.  18067,  on  July  30, 
1970.  It  was  this  bill,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  which  was  held  up  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  expired  with  the  91st 
Congress. 

In  the  92d  Congress  I  became  chair- 
man of  the  Oommittee  on  Government 
Operations.  Mr.  Blatnik  resigned  from 
the  oommittee  to  take  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Military  Opera- 
tions, which  I  formerly  chaired,  was  com- 
bined with  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 


tive and  Legislative  Reorganization  and 
is  now  termed  the  Subcommittee  on  Leg- 
islation and  Military  Operations.  That 
subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  and  re- 
port out  a  consumer  agency  bill. 

When  and  if  the  Congress  completes 
action  on  this  bill  and  It  becomes  law, 
then  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
will  be  assigned  to  a  subcommittee  for 
purposes  of  legislative  oversight  and  in- 
vestigation. In  the  meantime,  the  Mem- 
bers may  be  assured  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  will  continue 
to  monitor,  and  investigate  as  required, 
the  (^jerations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  should  be  clear  to  the  Members  f  rtMn 
this  recital  that  there  is  no  Justification 
whatever  for  charges  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  is  letting 
down  the  consumer,  or  that  Its  chairman 
is  indifferent  to  consumer  affairs,  or  that 
he  has  "sold  out"  to  interests  (^posing  a 
consumer  protection  agency,  ats  Mr. 
Nader  alleges  or  implies.  For  the  sake  of 
orderly  procedure  and  efficient  conduct 
of  committee  business,  we  have  to  keep 
the  number  of  our  subcommittees  within 
reasonable  limit,  to  channel  legislation 
to  the  subcommittees  of  assigned  Juris- 
diction, and  then  when  legislation  is  en- 
acted creating  a  new  agency,  to  assign 
oversight  and  investigative  responsibility 
to  the  appropriate  subcommittee.  This 
is  the  way  I  have  gone  about  organizing 
the  internal  activities  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  because  it 
makes  sense,  it  accords  with  efficient 
practices  and  procedures,  and  it  will  end 
some  unnecessary  confusion  about  who 
Is  chairman  of  what  subcommittee. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  FOR  WELFARE 
REFORM— IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R. 
6004 

(Mr.  ULLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  Uie  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
introduced  my  Rehabilitation,  Employ- 
ment Assistance,  and  Child  Care  Act  of 
1971,  I  explained  why  it,  rather  than 
the  administration  sponsored  family  as- 
sistance plan,  pointed  out  the  true  road 
toward  welfare  reform.  I  emphasized 
that  the  essential  ingredient  of  a  real 
reform  is  to  ensure  that  welfare  is  lim- 
ited to  those  that  are  in  need  and  can- 
not help  themselves:  that  those  who  can 
help  themselves  need  not  welfare  but 
work,  both  for  their  own  sake  and  for 
socletv's  sake.  The  welfare  system  un- 
dermines the  spirit  of  Independence; 
and  welfare  reform  must  foster  and  en- 
courage it,  not  weaken  it. 

That  essential  ingredient — the  com- 
mitment to  fostering  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence—has been  my  blueprint  in 
drafting  the  bill.  In  brief,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  all  applicants  for  welfare  wlU 
be  screened  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
are  employable.  Only  those  who  are 
found  to  be  Incapable  of  employment 
and  Incapable  of  being  tratoed  for  em- 
ployment will  be  eUglble  for  welfare;  aU 
the  employables  will  be  ineligible  for 
welfare  and  become  a  Federal  responsl- 
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bUity.  The  bill  provides  for  a  new  Fed- 
eral Child  Care  Corporation  to  provide 
quality  child  care  both  to  enable 
mothers  to  go  to  work  and  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  children.  It  pro- 
vides training  and  Job  opportunities 
botb  In  the  public  and  the  private  sec- 
tor, through  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program  and  through  tax  incen- 
tives to  businessmen,  so  that  all  those 
found  employable  can  actually  be  placed 
in  Jobs.  The  bill  has  a  single  over-riding 
purpose — to  limit  the  welfare  rolls  to 
those  who  cannot  provide  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  and  to  provide 
(Importunities  for  self-help  to  those  who 

can. 

There  are  few  in  this  Chamber  or  in 
this  country  that  would  disagree  with 
this  objective  but,  as  we  all  know,  agree- 
m«it  on  objectives  does  not  necessarily 
mean  agreement  on  the  means  for  im- 
plementing that  objective.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  on  welfare  reform  sent 
here  over  18  months  ago  spoke  elo- 
quently of  work  incentives  and  moving 
pe(«)le  from  welfare  to  workfare — but 
the  bill  that  he  sent  us  provided  work 
disincentives  instead  of  work  incentives 
and  provided  for  a  doubling  of  the  wel- 
fare rolls  rather  than  for  the  reduction 
that  we  all  want  to  see. 

It  Is  easy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  praise  your 
own  bill  and  to  promise  that  it  wiU  lead 
us  straight  to  the  Promised  Land  and 
then  to  laugh  at  the  promises  made  by 
supporters  of  another  bill.  The  welfare 
problem  that  we  have  today  Is  matched 
In  its  size  only  by  its  complexity;  it  did 
not  appear  at  the  stroke  of  a  pen  nor 
will  it  disappear  by  t±ie  enactment  of  a 
law.  But  It  is  a  problem  which  has  been 
exacerbated  by  existing  law  and  we  must 
be  sure  that  any  new  laws  that  we  enact 
point  in  the  direcUcm  of  its  solution  and 
not  away  from  it.  I  want  to  examine  in 
some  detail  why  my  bill  does  this  and 
why  the  administration  bill  are  com- 
pletely different — I  believe  the  answers  in 
my  bill  point  us  in  the  right  direction 
while  the  administration  bill,  even  as  it 
Is  being  modified  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  does  not. 

There  are,  I  would  say,  three  critical 
questions  to  which  we  need  to  address 
oursdves  when  we  think  of  welfare  re- 
lomi  in  terms  of  fostering  the  spirit  of 
Independence:  What  do  we  do  with  peo- 
I^e  who  are  in  need  but  are  able  to  work? 
How  can  we  help  the  needy  get  Jobs?  And 
what  do  we  do  about  those  who  are  vpoit- 
Ing  full-time  but  are  still  in  poverty? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  In  my 
bin  and  m  the  administration  bill  con- 
tinues or  even  accentuates  the  errors  of 
the  past 

Pint,  what  should  be  our  approach  to 
the  needy  famUy  in  which  the  mother 
Is  aUe  to  work,  either  with  or  without 
training?  Under  present  law  that  mother 
IS  digible  for  welfare;  «i\er  she  Is  re- 
ceiving her  welfare  checks  she  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  vagaries  of  State  law,  be  re- 
lerred  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and,  if 
that  Department  finds  her  a  Job  which 
She  refuses  to  take,  she  then  can  be  dls- 
JJiwlfled  from  welfare.  The  admlnlstra- 
<««  bill  continues  the  same  system  of 
»afare  first  and  Jobs  second.  My  bill  has 
"le  oiiposite  approach-^thoae  who  are 
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employable  are  not  eligible  for  welfare. 
They  become  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  never  get  into  the 
welfare  system.  We  have  tried  the  system 
of  putting  people  on  welfare  and  th«i 
trying  to  get  them  off;  it  hasn't  worked 
in  the  past  and  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  will  work  in  the  future. 

The  administration  bill  ccmtained  some 
improvemait  m  the  present  system;  it 
made  referral  to  the  Labor  Department 
a  matter  of  Federal  rather  than  State 
law  and  the  committee  has  gone  a  step 
further  by  having  payments  to  persons 
referred  to  the  Labor  Department  made 
by  that  Department  rather  than  HEW. 
This  may  sound  as  though  It  is  like  my 
bill  in  that  employaUes  become  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Labor  Department— 
but  it  is  not  for  two  very  Important  rea- 
sons: first,  those  referred  to  the  Labor 
Department  still  get  welfare  checks  un- 
der welfare  rules  and  probably  made  out 
by  the  welfare  agency  unless  the  Labor 
Department  sets  up  a  duplicate  payment 
unit.  Second,  those  referred  to  the  Labor 
Department  are  really  not  the  employ- 
able at  all,  they  are  those  that  are  re- 
quired to  register  under  a  set  of  rules  in 
the  bill.  For  example,  a  woman  with 
three  children  m  a  community  with  no 
child  care  facilities  availaWe,  is  sent  to 
the  Labor  Department — but  she  cannot 
be  sent  to  a  Joto.  The  result  will  be  that 
the  Labor  Department  will  set  ever  new 
records  in  what  it  now  calls  "holding" — 
welfare  recipients  for  whom  it  can  do 
nothing  except  give  them  a  check. 
Whether  welfare  checks  come  from  one 
department  or  another  makes  no  great 
difference — they  undermine  the  spirit  of 
self-sufficiency  Just  as  much  whether 
they  are  signed  "Labor"  or  "HEW." 

Under  my  bill,  the  employables  do  not 
get  welfare  checks.  If  they  cannot  be 
placed  in  jobs  or  In  training  for  which  a 
wage  is  paid,  they  are  put  into  training 
carrying  a  training  allowance  which  is 
based  on  the  average  weekly  wage  in  that 
State.  The  training  allowance  is  related 
to  what  they  will  earn  after  training— not 
to  the  welfare  check.  Further,  if  the 
Labor  Department  finds  itself  paying  bX- 
lowances  to  people  that  it  cannot  train 
for  a  job,  it  must  report  immediately  to 
the  Congress  and  request  the  necessary 
funds  to  increase  the  number  of  public 
service  jobs. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  what  we  do  for 
the  needy  who  are  employable.  The  ad- 
ministration bill  for  aU  practical  pur- 
poses repeats  existing  law  by  directing 
the  Labor  Department  to  run  a  trainmg 
program  and  HEW  to  provide  child  care. 
There  are  a  few  changes  in  the  details  of 
the  provisions  but  the  structure  remains 
the  same — the  same  as  the  present  sys- 
tem under  WIN  which  has  provided 
neither  training  nor  child  care.  The  com- 
mittee has  improved  the  bill  by  providing 
some  commitment  to  public  service  em- 
ployment but  even  with  this  improve- 
ment the  approach  is  inadequate,  to  say 
the  least. 

If  present  law  and  the  administration 
bill  are  inadequate,  what  do  we  need  to 
do?  First  and  most  important  we  need 
to  do  something  about  child  care.  The 
lack  of  adequate  child  care  is  the  greatest 
single  obstacle  to  the  emplo3Tnent  of  the 


women  on  welfare;  the  provision  of  qual- 
ity child  care  is  the  most  productive  in- 
vestment that  we  can  make  not  only  in 
providing  employment  opportunities  but 
also  in  providing  opportunities  for  chil- 
dren to  break  out  of  the  cycle  of  depend- 
ency. The  present  system  of  providing 
child  care  has  simply  not  done  the  job. 
We  have  a  shortage  of  care  and  yet  HEW 
is  unable  to  spend  the  money  that  they 
request  and  have  had  appropriated.  What 
is  lacking  is  not  money — but  the  ability, 
energy,  and  dedication  to  get  the  Job 
done.  That  is  why  my  bill  establishes  an 
entirely  new  mechanism — a  Federal  child 
care  corporation — with  the  single  task 
of  assurmg  that  this  vital  need  is  met. 
Child  care  will  be  suppUed  free  to  the 
poor,  thus  not  only  enabling  them  to  get 
work  but  also  providing  a  valuable  in- 
kind  subsidy;  it  will  be  available  on  a 
sliding  fee  scale  to  those  earning  above 
the  poverty  level. 

Second,  we  must  not  just  establish  an- 
other training  program.  We  tried  that  in 
the  1967  amendments  which  established 
the  WIN  program.  We  must  instead  in- 
sure that  all  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted training  and  employment  pro- 
grams give  priority  to  those  in  need; 
then,  we  must  build  on  to  the  existing 
programs,  not  just  add  one  more  cate- 
gorical program  to  the  too  many  pro- 
grams we  have  already.  But  training  pro- 
grams are  no  use  if  they  do  not  lead  to 
jobs — where  there  are  no  Jobs,  we  must 
create  them.  We  must  create  job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  private  sector  and  my  bill 
does  this  through  a  system  of  tax  incen- 
tives for  employers  who  hire  the  needy 
and  retain  them  in  employment.  My  bill 
also  provides  new  jobs  in  the  public  sec- 
tor through  a  public  service  employment 
program  which  is  expanded  a&  the  need 
for  it  increases. 

In  addition,  my  bill  provides  for  a  work 
expense  allowance  as  strong  incentive  to 
go  to  work.  The  cost  of  transportation 
and  other  outlays  that  must  be  made  to 
hold  down  a  Job  are  real,  and  can  act  as 
an  important  deterrent  to  seeking  a  Job. 
This  allowance  is  limited  to  a  flat  $60  per 
month,  and  its  disbursement  will  be 
strictly  controlled.  The  employer  will,  in 
effect,  act  as  the  controller  by  reporting 
the  number  of  days  that  the  employee  ac- 
tually works  during  the  month  to  the 
Federal  Government  before  payment  is 
made.  If  the  employee  does  not  show  up 
full  time  for  work,  he  will  not  get  his  full 
expense  allowance.  If  the  absenteeism  of 
an  employee  runs  to  excess,  he  will  receive 
none  of  his  work  expense  allowance. 

So  far  I  have  concentrated  on  what 
my  program  and  the  administration's 
program  do  for  what  is  essentlallv  the 
existing  AFDC  category— the  families  in 
need  with  no  father  present  in  the  home 
or  with  the  father  unemirioyed.  The  ad- 
ministration bill  not  only  does  not  reduce 
this  welfare  population.  It  adds  to  It;  in 
fact,  it  more  than  doubles  it  by  putting 
those  who  are  regularly  employed  onto 
the  welfare  rdUs.  This  Is,  it  is  true,  a  real 
change  from  the  present  system — but  It 
is.  I  insist,  a  change  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. We  do  not  solve  the  welfare  prob- 
lem, we  cannot  foster  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliance,  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
those  we  place  in  dependency.  Under  the 
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administration's  original  proposal,  every 
family  of  four  which  earned  leas  than 
$3,920  a  year  would  have  been  eligible  for 
a  welfare  check;  under  the  revisions  be- 
ing considered  in  the  committee  i  that  a 
four-person  family  could  earn)  about 
$4,300  before  the  welfare  check  was  cut 
off.  I  do  not  have  figures  on  how  many 
people  in  each  State  will  be  put  in  wel- 
fare by  this  provision;  but  I  ask  fach  of 
you  to  find  out  what  percentage'  of  the 
population  in  your  State  will  be  eUgible 
for  welfare  checks  if  this  iwoposal  is  en- 
acted— and  if  you  get  the  ansvvter,  the 
proposal  will  not  be  enacted. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  ojf  those 
who  work  but  are  nonetheless  poor  is  not 
to  put  them  on  welfare.  What  we  fant  to 
do  is  to  encourage  self-sufficiency  and 
not  dependency — we  do  not  do  ^hat  by 
putting  the  working  poor  on  welfare — 
but  we  also  do  not  do  it  by  refi^sing  to 
recognize  their  problem.  My  bUli  recog- 
nizes the  problem  but  not  through  wel- 
fare checks.  Instead,  it  provides  la  work 
expense  allowance  so  that  the  poot  do  not 
have  to  use  their  earnings  for  t^e  costs 
of  going  to  work;  so  that  they  |do  not 
have  to  pay  a  penalty  for  workirig.  Sec- 
ond. It  provides  free  child  care  for  the 
working  poor — this  is  both  a  vjaluable 
addition  to  their  earnings  and  $i  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  developniient  of 
their  children.  Third,  it  recogniaes  that 
those  who  work  to  achieve  self-support 
are  not  to  be  treated  as  wards  of  the 
State  who  cannot  look  after  themselves, 
it  therefore  authorizes  those  who  work, 
to  get  the  cash  equivalent  of  the  food 
stamp  bonuses  that  they  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to.  ] 

So  far  I  have  talked  about  fwelfare 
reform  as  it  affects  the  individual  on 
welfare  and  the  best  approaches  to  limit 
the  welfare  rolls  to  those  who  Bre  in- 
capable of  self-support.  But  the  welfare 
crisis  is  not  only  a  multitude  of  human 
problems;  it  is  also  a  crisis  affecting 
Federal,  State,  and  local  financed  and  a 
problem  In  Federal-State  relati<^nships. 
Under  present  law,  the  States  »nd  the 
Federal  Government  share  the  cost  of 
the  AFDC  program  and  the  Federal 
Government  bears  the  entire  cost  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  Under  the  admin- 
istration's bill,  as  modified  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  Federal  Government  would 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  first  $2,400  a 
year  payment  to  a  family  of  fo^ — and 
the  State  would  bear  the  entire  cost  of 
any  additional  payment  including  any 
payment  in  lieu  of  the  food  stamp  bonus. 
In  other  words,  as  far  as  Federal  action 
Is  concerned,  we  wUl  double  the  welfare 
payment  in  Mississippi  and  cut  it  in  half 
in  New  York. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  f  elderalize 
and  turn  the  food  «tamp  program  over 
to  the  States  at  the  same  tiite.  The 
proper  division  of  reapoosibility  between 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  is 
not  In  payments  above  or  below  a  certain 
amount — it  is  in  the  functicais  tbat  they 
should  fulfill.  Under  my  bm  the  States 
remain  responslWe,  with  a  Federal  cost 
sharing,  for  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves — the  Federal  Government 
will  take  over  full  reaponslblllty  for  all 
those  that  are  found  employable.  The 
condition  of  the  economy  and  the  pro- 


vision of  jobs  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  Federal  responsibility  and  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  to  implement  that 
responsibility  by  recognizing  the  Federal 
responsibility  for  all  those  who  are 
able  to  work.  Welfare  for  those  who  can- 
not work  should  remain,  as  it  always  has 
been,  a  State  and  local  responsibility. 
Recognizing  that  the  fiscal  relief  for  the 
States  that  will  come  from  this  assump- 
tion of  Federal  responsibility  will  take 
some  time;  my  bill  provides  for  interim 
revenue  sharing  to  help  the  States  and 
cities  meet  their  immediate  fiscal  crisis. 
Welfare  reform  is  a  goal  that  imites 
us  all;  no  one  likes  the  present  system. 
There  is  almost  as  much  agreement  that 
those  who  are  able  to  work  should,  and 
that  welfare  should  be  paid  only  to  those 
who  cannot  help  themselves.  But  agree- 
ment on  generalities  does  mean  agree- 
ment on  specific  legislative  proposals 
because  the  question  is  which  legislative 
proposal  will  really  implement  the  gen- 
erality. I  ask  you  to  look  at  what  is  in 
the  bills,  not  just  at  what  people  say 
about  them.  If  you  examine  the  reality 
and  ignore  the  rhetoric,  I  think  that  you 
will  find  my  bill,  the  Rehabilitation,  Em- 
ployment Assistance  and  Child  Care  Act 
of  1971  wUl  move  us  in  the  direction  of 
meaningful  reform;  the  administration 
proposal  will  not. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  <at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Neill)  for  April  19  to  22, 
1971,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Shrivkr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  week  of  April 
19,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  CoRBETT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  a  death 
In  the  family. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  wm  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKEvnr)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Pbyser  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  Vander  Jact. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  McKevitt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  PiRNiE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosHER  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Seiberling)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  FisHiR  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  EllLBERG. 

Mr.  Httngate  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  HiBERT  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Celler. 
Mr.  Slack. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Boggs,  for  60  minutes,  Thursday, 
AprU22,  1971. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKevitt)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  30  minutes, 
April  20. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  15  minutes, 
AprU  20. 

Mr.  Hogan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCloskey,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hogan.  for  60  minutes,  April  22. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Seiberling)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  on  April  20. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  30  minutes,  on  April 
20. 

Mr.  Phyor  of  Arkansas,  for  60  minutes, 
on  AprU  21. 

Mr.  CORMAN,  for  60  minutes  on  May  3. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

Concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles  were  taken  fron 
the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  15.  Concurrent  resolution 
pertaining  to  tbe  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  part  I  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedxires  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  18.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  Report  91-1548,  entitled  "Economics 
of  Aging:  Toward  a  Full  Share  In  Abiin- 
danoe";  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. April  20.  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  cxecuUve 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

553  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trxistees  of 
the  fWeral  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
transmitting  the  1971  Anniial  Report  of  the 
Board,  pursuant  to  section  201  (c)  of  the  8o- 
dftl  Security  Act,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No. 
9j_87);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

554.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Tnistees  of 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
mce  and  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Funds, 
transmitting  the  1971  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board,  pursuant  to  section  201(c)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  93- 
88) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

655.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  transmitting  the  1971  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Board,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-89);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  ^_ 

556.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  plans  for 
various  works  of  improvement  prepared  un- 
der the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act,  as  amended,  none  of  which  in- 
volves a  structure  providing  more  than 
4  0(X)  acre-feet  of  total  capacity,  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

557.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

558.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  food  stamp  program.  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service,  lor  fiscal  year  1971, 
has  been  further  reapportioned  on  a  t>asls 
Indicating  a  need  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation,  p\irsuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
885;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

65fl.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  value  of  property,  supplies  and 
commodities  provided  by  the  Berlin  Magis- 
trate for  the  first  two  quarters  of  fiscal  year 
1971,  pursuant  to  section  820  of  Public  Law 
91-668;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

560.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  certification 
that  an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classi- 
fication has  been  made  on  the  lands  In  the 
Jensen  Unit,  Initial  Division,  Central  TTUh 
project,  and  that  the  lands  to  be  Irrigated 
are  susceptible  to  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural crops  by  means  cX  Irrigation,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  172,  83d  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

561.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics), transmitting  a  report  of  Department 
of  Defense  contracts  for  military  procure- 
ment negotiated  under  the  authority  of  10 
U.S.C.  2304(a)  11  and  16,  for  tbe  period  Julv 
to  December  1970,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304 
(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

562.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  property  acquisitions  oT 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
quarter  ended  March  31,  1971,  pvirsuant  to 
aectlon  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1960,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aimed  Services. 

663.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  amend- 


ment to  tbe  long-range  disposal  plan  and 
to  the  draft  of  proposed  legislation  p«wn- 
ously  submitted  to  autliorlze  the  disposal 
of  amoAlte  asbestos  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  su{^lemen<tal  stockpile;  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

664.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  long-range  disposal  plan 
which  acoomisanled  tbe  previously  submltfted 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
dispMsaal  of  metallurgical  grade  chrotnlte 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpUe;  to  tbe  Oocnmittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

565.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  employment 
of  minors  within  the  Dlatrlct  of  Oolima- 
bla";  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

666.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  tpanamlttlng  the 
Anxxual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal  year  1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

567.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Preei- 
dent's  National  Advisory  Council  on  Supple- 
mentary Centers  and  Services,  transmitting 
the  third  annual  report  of  the  OoxincU;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

668.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  and  Public  Affairs, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  a  report  com- 
paring the  fiscal  year  1970  economic  assist- 
ance program  as  presented  to  Congress  with 
the  actual  program  Implemented  during  the 
fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  section  634(d)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

569.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  revenue  sharing  program 
for  rural  development;  to  the  CcHnmittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

570.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  preparing  and  transporting  to  his 
home  or  place  of  Interment  the  remains  of 
a  Federal  employee  who  dies  while  perform- 
ing official  duties  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

571.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  copies  of  sOl  laws  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  In 
its  1970  regular  and  special  sessions,  p\ir- 
suant  to  section  9(g)  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

572.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  the  position  of  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

573.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  certain  laws  relating  to 
Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Ins\ilar  Affairs. 

674.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  proposed 
extensions  of  two  concession  contracts  for 
the  provision  of  accommodations,  faculties, 
and  services  for  the  public  in  Grand  Canyon 
(North  Rim)  National  Park,  Ariz.,  Bryce 
Canyon  and  Zlon  National  Parks,  Utah,  and 
Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument,  Utah,  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1971,  pursuant 
to  67  Stat.  271  and  70  Stat.  643:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

5T6.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior  to  employ  aliens  In  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  aiKl  Inaular  Affairs. 

676.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  financing  the 
economic  development  of  Indians  and  Indian 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insxxlar  Affair*. 

677.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  final  conclusion  of  Judicial  proceedings 
in  docket  No.  13-N,  Jamea  Strong.  Elmer  B. 
Simonda,  William  Robert  Warren,  Margaret 
Arvold.  Julia  Potter,  Betty  Ann  Noriioall, 
StarUey  A.  Nordwall,  Edwin  Carl  Lerke,  Jr., 
et  aZ.,  OS  the  representatives  and  on  behalf 
of  all  members  by  blood  of  the  Chippewa 
Tribe  of  Indiana,  Plaintiff  v.  The  United 
States  of  America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to 
60  Stat.  1066;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Intwlor 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

578.  A  letter  from  the  Chalrnian,  Indian 
Claims  Commission  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  final  conclusion  of  Judicial  proceedings 
in  docket  No.  la-O,  Red  Lake  Band,  et  al.. 
Plaintiffs,  v.  The  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant,  pursuant  to  60  Stat.  1066;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

579.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  traosmitting  a 
report  on  the  final  conclusion  of  Judicial 
proceedings  in  docket  No.  27-C,  The  Delatoare 
Tribe  of  Indians,  Plaintiff,  v.  The  United 
States  of  America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  60 
Stat.  1065;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

680.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
the  environmental  Impact  statement  for  the 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  submitted  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1971,  to  control  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  noise  detrimental  to  the  hu- 
man environment,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  section  102(2)  (c)  of  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

581.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  his  Annual  Report  for  fiscal 
year  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

682.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Poroe,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  titles  5,  10,  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  to  authort2«  the 
waiver  of  claims  of  the  United  States  arising 
out  of  certain  erro  ecus  payments,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

583.  A  letter  from  the  CommUsioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
to  certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section  304 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

584.  A  letter  from  the  Tulsa  Regional  So- 
licitor. VB.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  decision  on  appeal 
In  the  matter  of  the  heirship  determli»tlon 
of  Pelagle  Gonvll  Pranceour  de  Aubrl,  de- 
ceased halfbreed  Kaw  allottee,  pursuant  to 
82  Stat.  1420;  to  the  Comnalttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

585.  A  letter  from  the  Tulsa  Regional  So- 
licitor, U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  decision  on  appeal 
In  the  matter  of  the  heirship  determination 
of  BasU  Joncas.  deceased  halfbreed  Kaw  al- 
lottee, pursuant  to  82  Stat.  1420;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

586.  A  letter  from  the  Txilsa  Reglorial  So- 
licitor. U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  decision  on  appeal 
In  the  matter  of  the  heirship  determination 
of  Jajaoes  Joncas,  deceased  halfbreed  Kaw 
allottee,  pursuant  to  82  Stat.  1420;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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587.  A  lett«r  from  the  Tulaa  Regional  So- 
licitor, U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  oopy  of  the  decision  oa  appeal 
In  the  matter  of  the  heirship  determination 
of  Josephine  OonvM  Paf>pan,  deceased  half- 
breed  Kaw  allottee,  pursiiant  to  82  Stat. 
1420:  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  the  JudlQlary. 

688.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chl^f  Com- 
missioner, 17 .8.  Court  of  Claims,  tran*nlttlng 
copies  of  the  opinion  and  findings  ot  fact  In 
the  case  of  Stephen  H.  CUtrkson  y.  The 
United  States,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  1492  and 
9609.  and  House  Resolution  1216  of  ijhe  90th 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jx^clary. 

589.  A  letter  from  the  national  director. 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  transmitting  a  an- 
niial  report  and  financial  statement  of  the 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  988.  84th  Congress;  to  the  Comnittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

590.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Dlrect<ir.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Executlte  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  plans  for  vari- 
ous works  of  Improvement  prepare^  under 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  each  of  which  Involves 
at  least  one  structure  which  provld^  more 
than  4,000  acre-feet  of  total  capacity,  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  the  act;  to  the  Cbmmlt- 
tee  on  Public  Works. 

591.  A  letter  from  the  Admlnlstrak>r,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  trananlttlng 
the  comments  of  Federal  agencies  And  de- 
partments on  the  legislative  proposal*  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  water 
pollution  control,  pursuant  to  section  102(2) 
(c)  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  oa  Public 
Works. 

692.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  of  the  pro- 
posed tranrfer  of  research  and  development 
funds  appropriated  to  NASA  in  fl9<jal  year 
1971  to  the  construction  of  facllltlea  appro- 
priation, for  the  construction  of  an  addition 
to  tlie  Data  Reduction  Center,  Ames  Research 
Center,  Moffett  Field.  Calif.,  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  NASA  Authorization  Act. 
1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  anC  Astro- 
nautics. 

693.  A  letter  from  the  Ohalrmacn,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  tranamittliig 
a    copy    of    the    Commission's    report    on 

Fundamental    Nuclear    Energy    Research 

1970,  supplementing  the  Cocimlssloa's  1970 
Annual  Report;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Rkcmvsd  From  the  Comptbollbi  O^nkbal 
594.  A  letter  from  the  Comptrolltr  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
for  fiscal  year  1969;  Office  of  Education,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (H.  Doc.  No.  92-90);  to  the  Cotomittee 
on  Oovemment  Operations  and  onjered  to 
be  printed. 

696.  A  letter  from  the  OomptroJlAr  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Improvements  being  made  In  the 
controls  over  Government  testing  equip- 
ment acquired  by  contractors.  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

596.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroHfr  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Statee,  transmitting  a 
report  that  Improved  financial  admlnlstra- 
tlon  and  revision  of  fees  are  needed  In  the 
consular  services  program  of  the  Department 
of  State  to  the  Committee  on  Oovamment 
Operations. 

697.  A  letter  from  tlie  CotnptroUer  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  asseas- 
ment  of  the  impact  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
program  at  the  University  of  Miami, 
administered  by  the  Office  of  EJdtioatlon.  De- 
partment of  Hlsalth,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
to  the  Ootnmlttee  on  Goivemment  Opera- 
tions. 


698.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  traxtsmlttlng  a  report 
on  measuree  needed  In  the  Departments  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  to  Insure  compliance 
with  contract  specifications  in  construction 
of  military  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEB8  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  foUows: 
[Purnuant   to   the   order  of  the   House   on 

April  7, 1971.  the  follotping  report  vxu  filed 

on  April  15,  1971] 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchcmt 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H  R.  5208.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  procurement  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  eetabllshmente  for  the  Ooast 
Guard;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-124). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on 
April  7,  1917.  the  follotoing  report  ums  filed 
on  April  IS  1971] 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  6479.  A  bUI  to 
provide  for  the  licensing  of  personnel  on  cer- 
tain vessels  (Rept.  No.  92-125).  Referred  to 
the  Conunittee  o(  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Unic»i. 

[Submitted   April  19.  1971] 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  5066.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1971, 
1972,  and  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  as  amended;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-126).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whcde  Bouse  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  Bn.Tfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  tUt.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

HJl.  7463.  A  bill  to  protect  seals  from  being 
pursued,  harassed,  or  killed;   and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the   Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

HJl.  7464.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  increase  the  minimum 
State   allotments   provided    for   therein;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 

HJl.  7485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  con- 
sent of  the  taxpayer  concerned  before  a  per- 
son who  prepares  a  taxpayer's  Income  tax 
return  may  use  or  disclose  for  other  purposes 
any  Infonnatlon  furnished  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  return;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  7486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DBNT: 

H.R.  7467.  A  blU  to  amend  article  52  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  to  re- 
quire the  ooncturence  of  all  members  of  a 
court-marUal  to  convict  any  person  of  vio- 
lating a  punitive  article  under  such  code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7468.  A  bill;  National  Public  Employee 
Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  at  CallfomU: 

HJl.  7469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to  State* 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 


tion, and  expanadon  at  low-coat  meal  pro- 
grams, nutrition  training  and  education 
programs,  opportunity  for  social  contacts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  at  Colorado: 

HJl.  7470.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Retired 
Enlisted  Association,  Inc.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS  (for  himself. 
Mrs.  Abzuo,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Booos, 
Mr.  TXACur  of  California,  and  Mr! 
WKrrxHUKST)  : 

H.B.  7471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  physicians, 
dentists,  optometrists,  and  other  medical 
personnel  to  practice  In  areas  where  short- 
ages at  Btioh  persoimel  exist,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

HJl.  7472.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  o* 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
p>end.  In  whole  or  in  part,  economic  and 
military  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
ooimtry  which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs,  produced  or  proc- 
eeeed.  In  whole  or  In  part.  In  such  country 
from  entering  th.e  United  States  uiUaw- 
fully,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  7473.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory civil  commitment  of  certain  narcotic 
addicts,  to  provide  for  more  facilities  for 
treating,  supervising,  and  controlling  nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

HJl.  7474.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safety,  relia- 
bility, and  effectiveness  of  medical  devices; 
to  the  Ocxnmlttee  on  Interstate  and  FV>reigo 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

HH.  7475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction, 
not  In  excess  of  9600,  for  amovmts  paid  to 
sujq>ort  a  parent  of  the  taxpayer  who  la 
totally  disabled,  Mind,  or  65  or  more  years 
of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 

HJl.  7476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  to  extend  the  provisions  thereof 
to  severely  handicapped  Individuals  who  are 
not  blind,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Ocxnmlttee  on  Govwnment  Operations. 

H.R.  7477.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mam- 
mals from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  7478.  A  WU  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  that  method  of 
computation  produces  a  higher  combined 
benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  BIT.  HUNT  (for  himself  and  Ux. 
Wtlix)  : 

H.R.  7479.  A  bill  limiting  the  use  of  pub- 
licly owned  or  controlled  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  requiring  the  posting 
of  a  bond  for  the  u»e  of  such  property,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Oommlttee  (« 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 

H-R.  7480.  A  bill  to  sxispend  Federal  finan- 
olal  asslstamce  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  until  the  Congress  hss 
approved  the  basic  system  of  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Tranaportatlon;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pm- 
senger  Service  Act  of  1970  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  include  • 
route  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
via  Portamoirth.  Petersburg,  Lynchburg,  and 
Roanoke,  Va..  and  Bluefleld,   Welch.  laeger, 
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Williamson,  and  Kenova,  W.  Va.;  to  the  C<«n- 
mlttee  on  Intersrtate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJi.  7482.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
period  of  time  for  review  of  the  basic  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system;  to  postpone  for 
S  months  the  date  on  willed  tiie  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  cMxtract  for  provision  of  Intercity  rail  paa- 
sexi^er  service;  to  postp)one  for  6  months  the 
date  on  which  the  Corporation  Is  required  to 
begin  providing  Intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  7483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970  to  reduce  the  amount 
s  SUte.  regional,  or  local  agency  may  be 
required  to  reimburse  the  National  Railroad 
Pusenger  Corporation  for  certain  rail  pas- 
senger service  provided  by  the  Corporation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.   KOCH    (for  himself   and  Mr. 
EiLBxaa) : 

H.B.  7484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  tenants  of  houses  or  apartments  for  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  taxes  and  Interest 
paid  by  their  landlords;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Dbi- 
NAN,  and  Mr.  Coixins  of  Illinois) : 

HJl.  7485.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined esuTilngs  record  where  that  method  of 
computation  produces  a  higher  combined 
benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    PEYSER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
ScHCTTEB,  Mr.  Dow,  and  Mr.  Qou)- 

WATEB)  : 

H.R.  7486.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  15  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964.  to  re- 
move certain  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
grant  assistance  which  may  be  available  In 
any  one  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BANOEL: 
H.B.  7487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.7488.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  medical,  technical, 
social,  and  legal  problems  and  opportunities 
which  the  Nation  faces  as  a  result  of  medical 
progress  toward  making  transplantation  of 
organs,  and  the  use  of  artificial  organs  a 
practical  alternative  In  the  treatment  of 
dttesse;  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  certain  non- 
Federal  institutions,  agencies,  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  regional  and  community  programs  for 
patients  with  kidney  disease  and  for  the 
conduct  of  training  related  to  such  programs; 
sod  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SATLOR: 
HJl.  7488.  A  bUl  to  provide  Dor  the  develop- 
ment of  federally  owned  minerals;    to  the 
Ootnmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana)  : 
HJl.  7490.  A  bill  r^atlng  to  the  oonstruc- 
tlon  of  an  oil  pipeline  system  In  the  State 
of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
KocR) : 
Ha.  7491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1966  to  provide  a  criminal 
P«nalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish, 
aim  other  animals  from  an  aircraft;  to  the 
Oomtnlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER : 
HJl.  7492.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
«l«tance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  tat  Interna- 


tional drug  control  asalatanoe;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  7463.  A  bin  to  provide  a  Bureau  of 
Adult.  Vocational,  and  Technical  Education 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  to  provide  for  an  Associate 
Commissioner  in  such  Department  to  man- 
age such  a  Bureau;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.   7494.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WINN : 
H.R.  7495.  A  bUl  to  encourage  States  to 
establish  abandoned  automobile  removal 
programs  to  provide  for  tax  Incentives  for 
automobile  scrap  processing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HtTNT)  : 

H.R.  7496.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  malls  as  a 
special  category  of  nonmailable  matter  cer- 
tain material  offered  for  sale  to  minors,  to 
Improve  the  protection  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy by  defining  obscene  mall  matters,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  7497.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act,  to  improve  the  procedures  by 
which  the  Postal  Service  may  prevent  the  iise 
of  the  malls  to  obtain  remittances  of  money 
or  property  for  obscene  and  other  Indecent 
matter,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.J.  Res.  564.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the     Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  tlie 
President  imd  Vice  President;  to  the  Cotn- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER : 
H  J.  Res.  655.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  square  dance  as  the  national  folk  dance 
of  the  United  Statee  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JONAS: 
H.J.  Res.  558.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  esUbllshment  of  an  Annual  Youth  Ap- 
preciation Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYATT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
EvTNs  of  Tennessee)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  265.    Concurrent      resolution; 
Joint    Committee    on   Executive    Impound- 
ment of  Funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Spxnci)  : 
H.  Res.  386.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing   committee   to   be   known    as   the 
Committee  on  the  Environment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

114.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  tlie  State  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  setting  aside  additional  acres  from 
production;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcxil- 
ture. 

115.  Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  at 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  the 
continuation  of  price  supports  and  other  aid 
programs  to  tobacco  farm«»;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Agrlcult\ire. 

116.  Also,  menwrtal  of  the  Legislature  ol 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  re- 
quiring that  credit  cards  contain  the  ad- 
dresses of  persons  to  whom  Issued;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


117  Also,  memorial  of  the  Penate  of  the 
State  0*  Oklahoma.  relaUve  to  maintaining 
sufficient  armed  forces  In  South  Vietnam  to 
insure  rtiease  of  American  servicemen  held 
as  prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  .     .  .  ^       _, 

118  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kansas.  relaUve  to  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

119.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  the 
transfer  of  vacant  and  xmreeerved  public 
domain  lands  in  New  Mexico  to  the  State:  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

120  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Tran^xartatlon  classifying 
farm  vehicles  as  commercial  vehicles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. _  ^. 

121.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  relative  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  Ohio  cities  of  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Toledo.  Dayton.  ClnclnaUl,  Akron,  and 
Yoim^town  In  the  Rallpax  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. ,  ^  - 

122.  Also,  memorial  of  the  LegUlature  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  ratifying  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
cltlaens  18  years  of  age  and  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

123.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  rigjit  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  and  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

124.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  allowing  greater  immigration  to  the 
people  of  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

126.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  and  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

126.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiire  of 
the  SUte  of  Mississippi.  reUtlve  to  declaring 
an  official  "Week  of  Concern"  for  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing  m  action 
in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

127.  Also,  memorial  of  the  LeglsUture  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  amending  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to  prevent 
Congress  from  taxing  interest  In  SUte  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

128.  Also,  memorUl  of  the  LeglsUture  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  bankruptcy 
Uws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

129  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to  the  taxation 
of  New  Jersey  citizens  who  work  In  Penn- 
sylvania by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

130.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  the 
bomWng  of  the  VS.  Capitol;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

131.  Also,  memorial  of  the  LegUlature  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  law  en- 
forcement on  Indian  lands;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

182.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Arkansas,  relative  to  research 
In  disposal  or  useful  utilization  of  organic 
wastes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

133.  Also,  memorial  of  the  SenaU  of  the 
State  of  Alaban»a.  relative  to  textile  Imports; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

184.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
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the  State  of  New  Mexico.  reUtlve  to  Pedtral- 
State  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Commlttet  on 
Ways  and  Means.  1 

135.  Also,  memorial  of  the  LeglslatuiJB  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  relative  to  "tex- 
tile Imports;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  j  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUn<|)NS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  land 
severally  referred  as  follows :  ' 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  7498.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  JAirco 
Vlscoglloel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juilcl- 
»ry. 

ByMr.  HANLEY: 

HJl.  7499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlc^rdo 
Muscl,  Carmala  Muscl,  and  Qlovanna  Mtiscl. 
husband,  wife,  and  minor  child;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary.  ' 


By  Mr.  H^ERT: 

HJl.  7500.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  place- 
ment of  Lt.  Gen.  Keith  B.  McCutcheon, 
VB.  Marine  Corps,  when  retired,  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  the  grade  of  general;  to  the  Cchd- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ABENDS: 

HJi.  7501.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  place- 
ment of  Lt.  Gen.  Keith  B.  McCutcheon, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  when  retired,  on  the  re- 
tired list  In  the  grade  of  general;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

H.R.  7502.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Gerbaudo;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOW8KI : 

H.R.  7503.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Gxisella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  7504.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Rafael 
Rueda-Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  7605.  A  bin  tat  the  relief  of  J(dm 
Alexander  Stalne  and  his  wife,  Oeorglana 
Melba  Stalne;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  7506.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tan  J.  I. 
Kle  Sloe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

57.  By  the  SPEAKER :  Petition  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  rela- 
tive to  clemency  for  Lt.  William  L.  Galley, 
Jr.;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

68.  Also,  petition  of  W.  Grant  Kllboume, 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  relative  to  the  price  of  Im- 
ported sulfur  from  Canada;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE— Mondaj^,  April  19,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.  and  Was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  John  V.  TUNfiY, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Califor^. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edwfard 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  folloifing 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  jthis 
new  day  resplendent  in  the  beaut}  of 
springtime,  for  work  to  do  and  streiigth 
with  which  to  do  it.  I 

In  these  perilous  dajrs,  we  pray  f^r  a 
fresh  anointing  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
aJI  our  human  endeavors.  Spare  us  ffom 
mere  idolatry  of  the  past  or  fromjthe 
chronic  fondling  of  ancient  myths.  But 
help  us  to  recover  our  pristine  pur^e 
and  the  early  idealism  of  "one  Nation 
under  Ood  with  liberty  and  justicei  for 
all."  Make  us  amenable  to  new  l^eas 
that  are  right.  Give  us  a  hospitality  of 
mind  and  magnanimity  of  spirit  to\^ard 
those  with  whom  we  differ.  Make  us  un- 
afraid of  the  sacrificial  way  whic^  is 
noble  and  good. 

O  Lord,  grsmt  Thy  higher  wisdom  to 
our  leaders  and  to  the  people  which  en- 
ables us  to  sort  out  the  mixed  motlva- 
tlorts.  to  identify  the  partial  truths  fh)m 
the  whole  truth,  and  to  commit  ourseJves 
only  to  that  which  is  holy  and  rlght€»us. 
By  Thy  grace  enable  us  to  dwell  togeiher 
in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and  the  bqnds 
of  peace. 

In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen., 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  cjerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  toj  the 
Senate  frcwn  the  I»resident  pro  tem|>ore 
(Mr.  Ellender). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  fo^ow- 
ing  letter: 

U.S.  SXNATX,  ' 

PRXsmCNT  P«0  TTEMPORE,      i 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  19,  1971. 
To  the  Senate:  1 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Seiate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Jokh  V.  TmnrFT,  a  Seqator 
from  the  State  of  California,  to  perform!  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
AUXN  J.  Elusnocb,     I 
V  i,'  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  thereupon  took  the  cliair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  April  15, 
1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  STATUS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
LEGISLATION  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Easter  recess  is  behind  us  ani 
we  are  moving  into  the  second  quarter  of 
the  calendar  year,  we  might  take  a  look 
at  where  we  stand  in  the  legislative  pro- 
gram. To  date,  86  measures  have  been 
passed,  including  such  items  as  a  social 
security  increase,  im employment  assist- 
ance, Appalachian  regional  development, 
and  the  constitutional  amendment  on 
the  18-year-old  vote. 

With  the  help  of  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  entire  membership,  major  bills  have 
been  cleared  about  as  fast  as  they  have 
been  reported  and  the  calendar  is  up  to 
date.  Looking  ahead,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  this  tempo  can  be  maintained. 

We  can  move  no  faster  on  the  floor,  of 
course,  than  bills  and  resolutions  emerge 
from  the  committees  which,  I  know,  are 
hard  at  work.  I  would  note,  particularly, 
in  the  latter  connection  legislation  which 
is  keyed  to  the  Federal  budget.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  Senate's  work  derives 
from  that  source.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 


authorization  and  appropriations  bills, 
therefore,  will  be  sent  to  the  calendar  by 
the  committees  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  legislative  year.  Insofar  as  these 
measures  are  concerned,  the  timing  ob- 
viously depends  not  only  on  the  action 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  committees 
but  on  that  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  and  the  executive  offices  of  the 
President. 

Since  we  have  yet  to  see  a  regular  ap- 
propriations bill  reach  the  Senate  floor, 
and  it  is  April  19  with  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  I  think  it  is  a  good  time 
to  note  that  between  1964  and  1970,  only 
six  regular  appropriations  bills  out  of  73 
became  law  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  provided 
funds.  In  the  91st  Congress,  none  were 
enacted  prior  to  July  1.  In  some  cases, 
enactment  did  not  take  place  imtil  we 
were  6  months  or  more  into  the  fiscal 
year. 

As  has  been  noted  time  and  again, 
there  is,  clearly,  a  need  for  procedural 
remedies  In  this  situation  and  they  are 
needed  not  only  in  the  Congress.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magmuson),  for  ex- 
ample, has  for  many  years  urged  a 
change  in  the  Federal  fiscal  year  to 
equate  it  with  the  calendar  year  and  to 
reorganize  the  congressional  work  ac- 
cordingly. The  matter  has  been  raised  on 
the  floor  and  in  caucuses.  Th<;  Joint  lead- 
ership has  encouraged  consideration  of 
the  Magnuson  and  other  new  ap- 
proaches. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  appropriate  com- 
mittees will  give  this  question  attention 
during  the  current  year.  Whether  from 
a  commission,  a  Senate  committee  or 
special  committee  or  a  joint  congres- 
sional committee,  there  is  a  serious  need 
for  specific  and  comprehensive  recom- 
mendations—for legislation— to  adjust 
the  fiscal  year  to  accord  with  the  real- 
ities of  the  current  budgetary  process. 

ResponsibiUty  for  the  delays  in  the 
authorizing-appropriating  process  rests 
in  all  branches  of  the  Government.  A 
substantial  proportion  of  each  year's 
budget — as  much  as  30  percent  of  the 
nontrust  fund  appropriations — depends 
on  new  authorizing  legislation.  That  leg- 
islation, in  turn,  more  often  than  not  is 
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cterived  from  proposals  initiated  by  the 
executive  departments.  Sometimes  the 
gpeciflcs  of  these  proposals  reach  the 
congress  late  in  the  fiscal  year,  with  con- 
sequent delays  in  the  whole  appropria- 
tion process. 

For  the  coming  1972  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  for  example,  approximately 
$50  billion  of  proposed  expenditures  de- 
pend on  new  luthorizations.  The  major- 
ity policy  committee  has  prepared  a 
summary  showing  the  progress  of  new 
authorizations,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stattts  of  Items  Requiring  ADnmoNAi. 
Authorizing  Legislation 

Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
grams and  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act — S.  675  passed  the  Senate 
March  11;  HJl.  6376  will  be  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  21. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission — Hearings  on 
administration  bills  (S.  968  and  HJi.  5522) 
were  concluded  March  25.  The  legislation  is 
expected  to  be  repwrted  by  mid-May. 

Child  nutrition  program* — ^no  draft  legisla- 
tion has  been  received. 

Coast  Guard — Ttie  Commerce  Committee 
held  a  bearing  March  30  on  S.  1223,  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  and  expects  to  report  leg- 
islation In  early  May.  H.R.  5208  Is  on  the 
House  calendar. 

Commission  on  Ciml  Rights — draft  legisla- 
tion was  received  on  AprU  6  and  referred  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Comprehensive  planning  and  open  space 
land  programs — draft  legislation  wae  received 
on  February  22  and  introduced  as  S.J  Res. 
63. 

Economic  opportunity — draft  legislation 
was  received  March  23.  A  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Subcommittee  held  hearings  March 
23-25.  House  hearings  are  also  underway. 

Foreign  assistance — no  draft  legislation  has 
been  received. 

Health  Maintenance  Organization  Assist- 
ance  Act  and  Health  Manpower  Assistance — 
draft  legislation  was  received  March  1.  A 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Subconunlttee  has 
been  holding  general  health  hettflngs. 

Higher  education — draft  legislation  was 
received  March  1.  A  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Subcommittee  has  been  holding  higher  ed- 
ucation hearings.  Draft  legislation  on  educa- 
tion revenue  sharing  was  received  April  14. 

Maritime  Administration — on  March  30  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  held  a  hearing 
on  8.  981  and  8.  1220  and  expects  to  report 
legislation  In  early  May.  HM.  7424  wlU  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
April  20. 

Military  construction — draft  legislation 
was  transmitted  on  April  6  and  has  been  in- 
troduced as  S.  1531. 

Military  procurement — draft  legislation  has 
been  introduced  as  S.  939  and  Is  currently 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  House  consideration  of  H.R. 
3818  is  also  underway. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
fafrottoTi— hearings  on  S.  720,  an  administra- 
tion bill,  are  underway  In  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
The  legislation  Is  expected  to  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  in  early  May.  Markup  of  the  ad- 
ministration bUI,  H.R.  7109.  is  underway  In 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee. 

National  Science  Foundation — the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  con- 
cluded hearings  on  H.R.  4743  on  AprU  7. 

'•eace  Corps — no  draft  legislation  has  been 
•^eelved.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1971  to 
'•organize  certain  volunteer  programs,  In- 
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eluding  the  Peace  Corps,  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  March  24. 

Pollution  abatement  legislation — a  Senate 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  on  a  number  of  measures.  In- 
cluding administration  proposals. 

Saline  water — a  Senate  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  S.  716,  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  on  April  2. 

Special  revenue  sharirig  for  urban  com- 
munity development — draft  legislation  was 
received  In  the  Senate  AprU  14. 

Water  resources  planning — draft  legislation 
was  received  on  March  16  and  introduced  as 
S.  1398. 

WcZ/are— legislation  originates  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  marking  up  a  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  noted  from  this  insert  that  draft  leg- 
islation for  new  authorizations  is  still 
awaited  in  several  cases,  or  that  the  leg- 
islation was  introduced  only  quite  re- 
cently. Especially  notable  is  the  lack  of 
draft  proposals  for  billions  in  foreign  aid. 
I  would  hope  that  the  executive  branch 
will  expedite  the  drafting  of  the  missing 
authorizing  legislation  and  that,  once 
in  htmd,  committee  chairmen  responsible 
for  fiscal  year  1972  authorizations  would 
see  to  it,  as  I  am  sure  they  will,  that 
committee  action  is  completed  as  rapid- 
ly as  circumstances  permit. 

Thereafter,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  will  be  able  to  complete  work 
on  these  measures.  I  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
President  pro  tempore,  Senater  Ellen- 
DER,  the  Appropriations  Committee  set 
to  work  very  early  this  year  and  is  mov- 
ing as  rapidly  as  it  can  with  the  prelimi- 
naries. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
list  of  appropriations  hearings  com- 
pleted, in  progress,  or  scheduled  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
statement.  The  committee  is  now  waiting 
for  the  House  to  complete  action  on  the 
appropriations  bills  before  final  prepara- 
tion of  these  measures  for  the  Senate 
fioor. 

In  the  end,  under  the  constitutional 
trswiition,  the  Senate  does  not  act  on 
appropriations  legislation  imtil  the 
House  has  sent  the  bills  here.  As  of 
April  14,  two  and  a  half  months  from 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  only  one  out  of 
13  major  awropriations  bills  has  even 
reached  the  Senate.  That  is  said  not  in 
criticism  of  the  House  which,  I  am  sure, 
is  doing  its  best  nor  even  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  but  rather  to  emphasize  that 
which  is  largely  at  fault  in  this  situa- 
tion— the  antiquated  concept  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  the  ineffective  procedures  in  all 
branches  which  flow  therefrom.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  fiscal  year  which  begins, 
out  of  the  blue  on  July  1,  no  longer  fits 
the  needs  of  a  government  whose  costs 
have  grown  from  far  less  than  a  billion 
at  the  time  when  the  Government  began 
ending  the  year  on  June  30  to  well  over 
$200  billion  a  year  at  present.  Nor  does 
it  dovetail  with  a  12-month  Congress. 

So  long  as  this  obsolete  practice  con- 
tinues, therefore,  it  ought  not  to  come  as 
a  surprise  if  all  of  the  appropriations 
bills  again  do  not  make  the  fiscal  year 
deadline  and  pile  up  for  consideration 
In  the  Senate  in  the  closing  months  of 
the  year.  If  the  Senate  Is  to  do  Its  work 
consclentloudy,  adequate  time  must  be 


available  for  a  careful  examlnatloD  of 
these  pubUc  expenditures  not  only  in 
Senate  committees  but  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  an  excerpt 
bearing  on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Appropriations  (As  or  Apbh.  8) 
ACTION   coMPurrxo 

1971: 

Continuing  Appropriations — Transporta- 
tion— PubUc  Law  92-7. 

Supplemental — ^Labor — ^Public  Law  92-4. 

PASSED    HOUBR 

HJl.  7016— Education— P/H  4/7. 

SENATE    ACnVITT 

Overall  hears,  on  1972  budget  concluded. 
Agriculture — Subcte.  hears,  underway. 
Defense — Subcte.  hears,  underway. 
D.C. — Subcte.  Hears,  underway. 
Education — Subcte.  hears,  underway. 
Interior — Subcte.  hears,  underway. 
Labor — HEW — Subcte.  hears,  underway. 
Public  Works — Subcte.  hears,  underway. 
Second  Supplemental — Hears,  underway  In 
various  subcommittees. 

HOUSE    ACTIVITT 

Overall  hears,  on  1972  budget  concluded. 

Agriculture — Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection — Subcte.  hears.  and  exces. 
underway. 

Defense — Subcte.  hears,  underway. 

Foreign  Operations — Subcte.  consideration 
underway. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development-Spaoe- 
Sclence — Subcte.  hears,  underway. 

Interior — Subcte.  hears,  imderway. 

Labor — HEW — Subcte.  hears,  underway. 

Legislative  Branch — Subcte.  exces.  March 
29,  30  and  April  1. 

Military  Construction — Subcte.  hears, 
underway. 

Public  Works-AEC — Subcte.  hears,  under- 
way. 

State-Justlce-Commerce-Judlclary  —  Sub- 
cte. hears,  and  exces.  underway. 

Transportation — Subcte.  hears,  underway. 

Treasury-Post  Office — Subcte.  hears,  and 
exces.  underway. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has,  quite  prop- 
erly, pointed  out  the  importance  of 
Congress  accomplishing  the  legislation 
necessary  to  the  Nation's  welfare. 

I  applaud  what  he  has  said  and  I  agree 
with  It. 

I  think  the  fiscal  year  is  obsolete  as 
against  the  calendar  year. 

We  are  dealing  with  2  years'  problems 
every  year  instead  of  1  and  we  always 
deal  with  them  belatedly. 

I  understand  that  the  Appropriations 
Conmiittee  is  doing  whatever  it  can  on  a 
certain  number  of  these  bills,  even 
though  they  have  not  yet  come  over  from 
the  other  body.  While  they  cannot  act 
definitively,  I  understand,  I  believe,  and 
I  hope  that  they  will  do  as  much  as  can 
be  done  out  of  our  past  expertise  because 
we  know  what  agencies  will  be  asking  for 
funds  and  we  have  some  fairly  reliable 
evidence  of  how  much  that  is  and  how 
much  we  think  we  shall  allow. 

So  that  the  further  this  committee  can 
go  before  it  rceives  the  actual  legislation 
from  the  House,  the  better. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
knows,  he  and  I  have  discussed  expedit- 
ing committee  business  a  number  of  dlf- 
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ferent  times  and  I  have  mentionei  one. 
I  am  sure  that  he  agrees  we  should  keep 
In  close  touch  with  the  chairmen  aiid  the 
ranking  members  of  committees  to  see 
what  legislation  can  be  brought  forth  in 
a  timely  and  expeditious  fashion,  i 

The  administration  has  sent  i»p  far 
more  legislation  than  can  be  dealt  with, 
perhaps,  in  these  early  months  {  cer- 
tainly more  than  has  yet  been  dealt 
with.  The  President  has  sent  up  i  all  of 
his  specific  revenue-sharing  propqsals,  I 
believe — if  the  education  one  ha«  been 
included.  The  health  bill  will  be  coming 
up  shortly  with  the  welfare  bill,  of  course, 
and  other  revenue  mesisures  are  pending 
In  the  other  body.  There  is  also  |i  con- 
siderable body  of  recommended  legisla- 
tion. 

I  hope  that  the  admlnistratiori  will 
take  note  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader's  suggestions  as  regards  IjoreigB 
aid  legislation,  for  example.  I  believe 
that  by  working  closely  together  and  at- 
tending to  business,  we  can  do  a  got)d  job. 

I  think  we  ought  to  consider  th^  Mag- 
nuson  proposal  that  would  diviie  the 
year  and  dispose  of  authorize tionsjin  one 
part  of  the  year  and  the  appropriations 
m  the  other.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to 
change  the  fiscal  procedure  to  the  calen- 
dar year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidei  t,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
In  full  accord  with  the  remarks  nAde  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  As 
he  so  aptly  points  out,  we  can  da  noth- 
ing in  the  area  of  effecting  legislation  on 
authorizations  or  appropriation^  until 
the  other  body  acts. 

We  both  think  they  are  doing  the  best 
they  possibly  can — at  least  the  commit- 
tees are:  However,  as  far  as  the  $enate 
Is  concerned,  we  are  held  back  liecause 
only  when  they  complete  their'  work, 
report  their  proposals,  and  hav^them 
passed  by  the  House  Itself,  can  jwe  get 
down  to  work.  j 

I  would  hope,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  that  th^  Mag- 
nuson  proposal  would  be  given  ^nsld- 
eratlon  expeditiously. 


IING 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      Dl 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAl 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  feession 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  prO  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  (^dered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  prb  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  tqe  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allbn)  |is  rec- 
ognized at  this  time  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

LACK  OF  UNIFORM,  NATIOlhriDE 
PROPOSAL  AGAINST  DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN  PUBUC  SCHOOUB 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missisalpoi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  has  ably  documented  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  April  14,  1971. 


page  10417,  an  appalling  example  of  in- 
action by  U.S.  courts,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  In  their  refusal  to 
adopt  a  xuiiform,  nationwide  policy 
against  discrimination  in  public  schools 
as  mandated  by  titlo  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

In  Southern  States  these  agencies 
literally  stomp  public  schools  out  of 
existence,  close  them  down,  and  scatter 
the  children  and  teachers  of  these  schools 
all  over  the  countryside.  This  is  the  bull- 
dozer approach  to  compulsory  integra- 
tion of  schools  used  in  the  South.  This 
approach  is  defended  in  U.S.  courts  by 
civil  rights  zealots  in  the  employ  of  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General.  Finally  the  ap- 
proach is  implemented  by  UJS.  district 
courts  and  U.S.  circuit  courts  of  appeal, 
armed  with  "brass  knucks."  The  courts 
use  an  inquisitorial  power  to  drag  public 
school  officials  into  court  on  charges  of 
contempt  of  court  should  they  fail  to 
comply  with  court  orders — such  failure 
subjecting  them  to  confiscatory  fines 
And  imprisonment  without  benefit  of 
'trial  by  jury. 

In  sharp  contrast,  these  agencies  of 
Federal  Government  see  no  evil,  hear  no 
evil,  and  speak  no  evil  when  it  comes  to 
racial  discrimination  in  pubUc  schools 
in  regions  outside  of  the  South.  Segrega- 
tion in  schools  is  on  the  increase  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
and  in  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
school  districts  outside  the  South.  This 
situation  stimulates  the  courts,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
nothing  more  than  double  talk  to  justify 
double  standards.  Mr.  President,  many 
southern  Senators  have  strongly  con- 
demned the  hypocrisy,  cynicism,  sub- 
terfuges, evasions,  and  timidity  demon- 
strated by  these  agencies  in  their  per- 
sistent refusal  to  apply  the  law  against 
discrimination  in  pubUc  schools  with 
equal  emphasis  and  by  the  same  methods 
in  all  regions  of  the  Nation.  I  am  glad 
to  acknowledge,  however,  that  some  Sen- 
ators from  States  in  other  regions  have 
had  the  courage  to  join  in  the  demand 
for  a  single  national  policy  with  respect 
to  school  desegregation.  In  the  words  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut <Mr.  RiBicorr),  who  is  on  the  floor 
at  tlois  time,  they  recognize  that  double 
standards  are  employed  and  sincerely 
deplore  the  "monumental  hypocrisy"  re- 
flected in  the  imjust  and  discriminatory 
enforcement  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  forthrightly  advocates  a 
national  poUcy  for  desegregating  our 
schools.  In  an  interview  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star,  Sunday,  April  18, 
1971,  he  annoimced  plans  to  effect  such 
a  policy.  While  I  reserve  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  Senator  Ribicoff's  proposals,  I 
do  commend  him  for  his  stand  in  favor 
of  a  single  national  school  desegregation 
policy,  and  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  the  interview  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  many 
members  of  Congress  are  fed  up  with  this 


"monumental  hypocrisy,"  and  they  are 
fed  up  with  the  inability  or  unwillingness 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  confounded 
and  confused  by  its  own  Court-created 
chaos,  to  point  the  way  to  a  constitution- 
ally acceptable  national  school  desegre- 
gation pohcy.  The  Court  has  had  public 
school  systems  in  the  South  under  its 
thumb  for  nearly  17  years.  But  not  once 
in  that  time  has  it  provided  a  definitive 
statement  of  what  the  Constitution  does 
or  does  not  require  with  respect  to  the 
desegregation  process.  In  this  connec- 
tion, in  Northcross  against  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Memphis,  Tennessee 
City  Schools,  decided  March  9, 1970 — and 
that  date  is  significant — Chief  Justice 
Burger  said: 

As  soon  as  possible,  however,  we  ought 
to  resolve  some  of  the  basic  practical  prob- 
lems when  they  are  appropriately  presented 
Including  whether,  as  a  constitutional  mat- 
ter, any  particular  racial  baloTice  must  be 
achieved  in  the  schools;  to  what  extent 
school  districts  and  zones  may  or  must  be 
altered  as  a  constitutional  matter;  and  to 
what  extent  transportation  may  or  must  be 
provided  to  achieve  the  ends  sought  by  prior 
holdings  of  the  Court.  (Emphasis  suppl'id.) 

These  are  the  three  things  that  Chief 
Justice  Burger  says  have  not  been  de- 
cided and  ought  to  be  decided.  These 
questions  were  not  decided  March  9, 1970, 
and  they  are  not  decided  on  April  19, 
1971,  more  than  1  year  thereafter.  In 
other  words,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  is  saying  that  the  Supreme 
Court  after  16  years  of  fumbling  with 
these  important  questions,  still  has  not 
decided:  First,  Whether  any  particular 
racial  balance  must  be  achieved  in  the 
schools;  second,  to  what  extent  school 
districts  and  zones  may  or  must  be  al- 
tered as  a  constitutional  matter;  and 
third,  to  what  extent  transportation  may 
or  must  be  provided  to  achieve  the  ends 
sought  by  prior  holdings  of  the  Court. 

Yet,  we  find  U.S.  district  courts  and 
U.S.  circuit  courts  of  appeal  approving 
and  implementing  plans  of  HEW,  or  de- 
vising plans  of  their  own,  putting  into 
effect  all  three  of  these  procedures,  not 
one  of  which  has  been  ruled  on  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  according  to  the  Chief 
Justice  himself. 

Instead  of  answering  hard  questions, 
the  Court  has  preoccupied  itself  with 
psychological  abstractions,  and  socio- 
logical experimentation  with  masses  of 
innocent  schoolchildren.  But  even  the 
experts  in  these  fields  do  not  agree  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  real  educa- 
tional or  social  value  to  anyone  in  merely 
mixing  bodies  in  public  schools. 

One  leading  school  of  thought  con- 
tends that  compulsory  racial  integration 
of  public  schools,  as  ordained  by  the  re- 
vised and  edited  Constitution  of  the 
Warren  court,  is  authority  for  compul- 
sory Integration  of  schools  by  "social 
classes"  and  not  necessarily  by  i  aces.  An- 
other school  of  thought  on  this  subject 
contends  that  racial  balance  in  public 
schools  is  an  education  panacea  and  1« 
authorized  by  the  Warren  court  edition 
of  the  Constitution. 

But  one  thing  is  certain,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  and  U5. 
district  courts  and  UJ3.  circuit  courts  of 
appeal  in  the  South  have  opted  for  racial 
balance  without  waiting  for  the  Supreme 
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Qoaxi  to  decide,  in  the  words  cf  Chief 
Justice  Berger,  "whether  or  not  any 
particular  racial  balance  must  be 
achieved  in  the  schools." 

It  is  equally  clear  that  these  agencies 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  achieve  their  pre- 
conceived, imf  ounded  and  unproven  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  "racial  balance." 
Xhey  willfully,  wantonly,  am',  callously 
proceed  with  the  hideous  business  of  sac- 
rificing a  generation  of  innocent  school- 
ciiildren  in  the  South  on  the  altar  of 
racial  balance  Socialist  dogma.  And  ra- 
cial balance  is  Socialist  dogma,  and  it  is 
a  palpable  absurdity. 

Commonsense  dictates  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  does  not 
require  racial  balance  in  public  schools 
In  the  South,  or  anywhere  else  for  that 
matter.  It  is  not  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  prohibited  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  not  required  even  by  interna- 
tional law  as  Interpreted  by  eminent  So- 
cialists. 

In  this  connection,  the  International 
Conunission  of  Jmists  made  an  in-depth 
study  of  racial  discrimination  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government  of  British  Gui- 
ana. The  Commission  had  this  to  say : 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  neither 
jiotsible  nor  desirable  to  fix  such  an  absolute 
standard  of  racial  participation.  It  Is  not  re- 
quired by  the  existing  Constitution  of  British 
Oulana  or  by  international  law.  (Emphasis 
sdded.  I 

We  are  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  fix 
an  absolute  standard  of  racial  participation 
in  the  public  services  would  lead  to  arbi- 
trary procedures  which  toouZtf,  in  the  long 
mn,  retard  racial  harmony  in  the  commu- 
nity. (Emphasis  added.) 

We  in  the  South  want  to  know  why,  11 
racial  balance  is  a  panacea  for  school- 
children In  the  South — why  Is  It  not  also 
a  panacea  for  schoolchildren  in  all  re- 
gions of  the  Nation? 

If  closing  of  public  schools  is  essential 
to  achieve  racial  balance  in  the  South — 
why  Is  it  not  also  essential  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  Nation  where  a  greater  de- 
gree of  segregation  exists? 

If  massive  crosstown  busing  is  jtis- 
tifled  as  a  means  of  achieving  racial  bal- 
ance in  the  southern  schools,  why  la 
massive  busing  not  required  in  other 
regions  of  the  Nation? 

After  all,  the  Brown  decision — 1954 — 
was  based  on  the  proposition  that 
segregated  education  is  Inferior  educa- 
tion and  therefore  segregated  education 
violated  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment — not  merely  In  the 
Southern  States,  but  everywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Is  It  a  wonder  that  many  blacks  are 
skeptical  when  they  hear  liberals  ex- 
pound on  the  supposed  distinction  be- 
tween de  facto  and  de  jure  segregation 
as  an  excuse  to  perpetuate  segregated 
education  in  their  own  backyards,  even 
though  it  is  said  to  be  inferior. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  South 
would  like  to  feel  that  the  Supreme 
Court  knows  and  that  Congress  knows 
that  the  War  Between  the  States  ended 
niore  than  100  years  ago  and  that  the 
tragic  era  of  Reconstruction  ended  more 
than  95  years  ago.  They  would  like  to 
leel  that  Southern  States  have  been  ac- 
cepted back  into  the  Union  and  at  this 
late  date  they  would  like  to  know  that 


the  same  Federal  desegregation  policy 
applied  outside  of  the  South  will  be  ap- 
plied in  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment, which  Is  to  be  offered  to  S.  1557, 
seeks  to  require  the  formulation  and 
appUcation  of  such  a  national  school 
policy.  It  should  be  approved  by  all 
Americans  who  feel  that  the  United 
States,  in  the  words  of  the  Chaplain  in 
his  prayer,  is  truly  one  Nation  under 
God. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  South 
have  a  right  to  demand  uniform  appU- 
catlon  of  the  law  in  all  sections  and  all 
regions  of  the  Nation. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
a  imiform  policy  or  uniform  method  of 
enforcement  unless  and  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  finds  the  courage  or  the 
energy  to  tackle  the  three  questions 
posed  by  Chief  Justice  Burger. 

So  long  as  the  Supreme  Court  drags  its 
feet  on  these  hard  questions,  it  is  alienat- 
ing public  support  of  education  and  con- 
tributing to  the  destruction  of  public 
education  in  the  South. 

Furthermore,  this  foot  dragging  en- 
courages leftwing  zealots  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  persist  in  their  degradation  of  help- 
less schoolchildren  of  the  South.  It  en- 
courages the  adored  "little  statesmen  and 
philosophers  and  divines"  in  the  words  of 
Emerson,  to  abandon  the  problems  of  in- 
creasing segregation,  fllth,  crime,  de- 
cadence, corruption  in  their  own  back- 
yards and  join  the  army  of  Shermanites 
who  are  now  destroying  the  public 
schools  In  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  South  have 
had  it!  So  long  as  the  Supreme  Court 
shirks  its  responsibility  to  constUt  its 
stone  tablet  of  revealed  law  and  refuses 
to  tell  the  people  what  the  law  is  and 
what  national  policy  shall  be  enforced 
uniformly — it  will  continue  to  justify  our 
condemnation. 

Exhibit  1 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  18,   19711 

NaTIONAI.   lNTE<«ATIOIf  PLANS   TO    BK   PRESSED 
BT  RIBICOIT 

Fourteen  months  ago,  Sen.  Abraham  A. 
RlblcofT  was  roundly  accused  by  hU  liberal 
colleagues  of  aiding  and  abetting  Southern 
strategists. 

The  Connecticut  Democrat  had  voted  for 
an  amendment  sponsored  by  Mississippi  Sen. 
John  Stennis  requiring  that  the  Nortii  and 
the  West  subscribe  to  the  same  standard  for 
desegregating  schools  that  now  applies  to  th« 
South. 

The  Connecticut  Democrat,  who  often  de- 
flee  convenient  political  labels,  has  not 
changed  his  views  on  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment as  the  Senate  prepares  to  begin  tomor- 
row what  could  be  a  major  'iebate  on  the  de- 
segregation of  schools  and  the  entire  society. 
But  he  has  come  up  with  a  couple  amend- 
ments that  may  make  those  same  liberal 
critics  of  14  months  ago  a  bit  uneasy. 

PAIN   m   THE   KECK 

"The  greatest  pain  in  the  neck  are  the 
liberals,"  the  senator  said  in  an  interview 
yesterday.  "What  do  they  favor?  I  favor  a  na- 
tional policy  for  desegregating  our  schools 
and  our  neighborhoods  and  I'm  for  the 
Stennis  amendment  because  there  should  be 
a  national  policy. 

"I  don't  care  what  Stennis'  reasons  are; 
they  don't  have  to  be  my  reasons,"  he  con- 
tinued. "The  question  is,  once  you  set  a 
national  policy,  how  do  you  go  about  imple- 


menting It?  That's  where  my  amendments 
come  In." 

RlbicoS's  amendments  deal  with  inte- 
grating schools  and  housing  In  the  suburba. 

The  school  amendment  would  give  com- 
bined city  and  suburb  metropolitan  areas  iip 
to  10  years  to  work  out  a  plan  through  place- 
ment of  new  schools,  rezoning  attendance 
areas,  busing  or  any  other  means  that  would 
Integrate  schools  In  their  generally  white 
suburbs. 

POKITDLA    T7NSER    FIXK 

The  Rlblcofl  formula — already  attacked  aa 
a  racial  balance  scheme — would  require  that 
each  school  in  suburbs  and  cities  have  an 
enrollment  of  minority  children  equal  to  at 
least  one-half  the  minority  percentage  for 
their  entire  metropolitan  area. 

In  the  Washington  area,  for  example,  this 
would  mean  that  each  suburban  school 
would  have  to  enroU  at  least  15  percent  mi- 
nority children,  since  the  area- wide  percent- 
age of  minority  children — Including  Wash- 
ington— equals    about   30    percent. 

Rlblcoff's  housing  amendment  would  re- 
quire all  suburban  communities  to  provide 
housing  for  all  low  and  moderate  Income 
workers  before  construction  or  expansion  of 
any  state  or  federal  facility  or  a  private  busi- 
ness with  government  contracts  and  60  or 
more  employees. 

Race  Is  not  mentioned  specifically  in  the 
housing  amendment,  although  It  Is  presumed 
that  minorities  would  benefit  the  most  from 
its  provision. 

WhUe  the  desegregation  bUl  stands  a  good 
ohance  for  passage,  and  Stennis'  amend- 
aaent — which  passed  B6-36  in  the  Senate  last 
year,  then  was  watered  down  in  conference^ 
also  is  likely  to  be  approved,  Rlblcoff's  meas- 
ures would  appear  to  be  years  away  from 
acceptance. 

DUCKED   aXSPONSIBILrrT 

"I've  been  in  this  business  a  long  time," 
he  said  yesterday,  "and  I  know  it  generally 
takes  five  years  Tor  an  Idea  to  evolve.  But.  I 
don't  think  we  can  wait  five  years  for  this 
one." 

The  senator  added : 

"Both  the  President  and  the  Congress  have 
ducked  their  respcnslbUlty  for  dealing  with 
Northern  school  segregation  and  put  the  bur- 
den on  the  Supreme  Court.  The  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  (John  Mitchell) 
have  no  IncUnatlon  to  suggeist  a  remedy  be- 
cause they  are  unwilling  to  face  the  political 
consequences.  They  beUeve — «wid  they  may 
be  right — that  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
don't  want  black  and  white  children  going 
to  schools  together." 

Rlblcoff  cited  recent  figures  issued  by  the 
Etepartment  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare showing  that  the  South  In  the  last  two 
years  has  more  than  doubled  the  percent- 
age of  its  black  children  attending  major- 
ity white  schools,  while  the  North  and  West 
have  stayed  at  about  the  same  level. 

The  South,  in  fact,  now  has  a  greater  per- 
centage of  black  children  in  Integrated 
schools,  38.1  percent,  than  the  North  and 
West  with  27.7  percent. 

The  Senator  also  pointed  to  figures  from 
the  1970  census  showing  that  in  the  North 
and  South  major  cities  are  rapidly  increasing 
their  minority  populations,  while  suburbs 
are  generally  getting  whiter. 

"Its  Just  plain  bull  to  say  nothing  will 
happen  If  we  have  a  national  school  desegre- 
gation standard."  the  senator  said.  "Deeegre- 
^tlon  is  happening  now  in  the  South,  but 
not  in  the  North. 

"Look,"  he  added,  "I  know  all  about  North- 
ern hypocrisy,  because  I'm  a  part  of  it  myself. 
The  Northern  liberal  always  thinks  its  easy 
to  solve  something  1,500  miles  away  and 
points  self-rlghteously  at  the  evil  Southern 
segregationist. 

TAKEN    17   TEABS 

"After  Brown  versus  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (the  1954  Supreme  Court  desegregation 
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decision)   some  people  suggested  migrating 
a  grade  at  a  time,  which  would  tak^ 
12  years,"  the  senator  added.  "But 
liberals  yelled  Jeez,  we  cant  wait  thkt 
Now.  Ifs  taken  17  years  to  get  where 
today. 

"The  question  Is  are  we  going  to  let  the 
whole  nation  go  the  way  of  Newar  ci  Wash- 
ington. DC?  Is  that  healthy?"  the  Isenator 
asked.  'Ifs  going  to  reach  the  stag*  where 
blacks  and  whites  will  send  ambassadors  to 
each  other  over  their  borders.  We  are  rapidly 
reaching  a  state  oi  national  aparthed 

Rlblcoff  said  he  was  not  opposed  to  blade 
majority  or  dominated  cities,  saying  It  was 
an  Inevitable  development  In  some  urban 
areas  and  that  his  amendments  would  have 
little  effect  on  desegragatlng  Inner  cities. 

TAKE   JOBS   WrrH  THXM 

But.  he  added,  "It's  not  Just  a 
a  city  being  black.  It's  the  fact  th^ 
the  whites  move  out,  they  take 
them  and  the  economic  base.  It's  the 
West  Virginia  or  Appalachla  where 
whites  leave  and  leave  poor  whites 

But  beyond  economics,  Rlblcoff 
of  what  he  calls  the  "mixture  and 
society  which  has  made  America 
reached  back  Into  his  boyhood  In 
pressed  city  of  New  Britain,  Conn 
example: 

"I  grew  up  very  poor.  Literally  and 
tlvely  we  lived  across  the  railroad 
fact,   there   wasn't   a   place   you 
schools.  Jobs,  what  have  you — wltholi 
Ing  to  cross  the  tracks.  But  you 
the  tracks  and  you  went  to  school 
who  were   Catholics.  Protestants 
Poles,  Irish,  sons  of  workers  or  ban|c 
dents." 

"That's    what    my    amendments 
about,  trying  to  reunite  this  countrt 
it's  too  late,"  he  continued.  "I  thlr  k 
candidate  for  the  presidency  should 
stand  on  this  issue  now.  and  that 
Ktzon.  There's  no  issue — be  It  ecologi 
poratlon,  heaJth — as  Important  as 
question   here  Is   whether  our 
or  falls." — John  Matthews 
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TRANSACTION    OP    ROUTJNE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  piio  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  or^er.  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  will  com- 
mence, with  speeches  limited  to  13  min- 
utes. 

WAIVER     OF    THE     CALL     Olf    THE 
CALENDAR  UNDER  RULE  ^IH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mii  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  calendar  under  rule  Villi  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  be  jwaived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pi]o  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR HUGHES  ON  TUESDAY  AND 
THURSDAY  NEXT 


m. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  M^.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  tlhat  to- 
morrow, immediately  following  tjie  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distingxiished  $enator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  be  recJDgnized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  p^o  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  Ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  make  the  same  request  ^ith  re- 
spect to  Thursday  morning  next. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEFECTIVE  C-5A'S  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
CALLED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  a  GAO  staff  study  made  avail- 
able to  me,  it  is  clear  that  the  Air  Force 
has  knowingly  accepted  delivery  of  de- 
fective C-5A's  that  caimot  perform  their 
tactical  mission. 

All  the  C-5A's  should  be  returned  to 
the  Lockheed  Corp.  for  correction  of  defi- 
ciencies. Meanwhile  the  Pentagon  must 
end  the  practice  of  accepting  weapons 
that  do  not  work  or  which  fail  to  meet 
their  performance  specifications. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat:  On  the 
basis  of  the  GAO  study  it  is  clear  that 
the  Air  Force  has  been  accepting  delivery 
of  defective  C-5A  cargo  planes. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  accepting 
C-5A's  knowing  they  are  deficient  and 
knowing  that  they  cannot  perform  their 
tactical  mission. 

The  deficiencies  are  so  serious  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  unable  to  deter- 
mine until  sometime  in  1973  whether  this 
plane  will  ever  meet  all  of  its  perform- 
ance specifications.  Yet,  the  Air  Force 
is  accepting  C-5A's  which  do  not  meet 
them  now. 

I  find  it  absolutely  disgraceful  that  the 
Pentagon  has  condoned  the  shoddy  work- 
manship, poor  performance,  and  mis- 
management that  is  going  into  the  C-5A 
program. 

The  C-5A's  that  have  been  delivered 
and  that  are  now  being  used  by  the  Air 
Force  are  riddled  with  major  deficiencies 
in  the  landing  gear,  wings,  and  avionics. 

A  review  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  of  the  first  15  operational  aircraft 
accepted  by  the  Air  Force  revealed  an 
average  127  unresolved  deficiencies  per 
aircraft  and  confirmed  the  assertions 
made  over  a  year  ago  by  Representative 
WUliam  Moorhead  and  myself  that  C-5A 
performance  was  being  degraded. 

The  landing  gear,  which  according  to 
enthusiasts  was  supposed  to  allow  the 
C-5A  to  kneel  down  like  a  giant  camel 
for  unloading,  has  experienced  so  many 
malfunctions  and  required  so  many  engi- 
n-erin?  changes  that  it  Is  the  most  trou- 
blesome system  on  the  aircraft.  In  a  2- 
month  period  last  year,  over  1,400  main- 
tenance man-hours  were  necessary  to 
maintain  the  landing  gear  of  three 
C-5A's. 

The  braking  system  creates  a  drag  on 
the  aircraft,  decreases  the  climb,  and 
may  restrict  the  payload.  The  payload 
has  already  been  restricted  to  about  80 
percent  of  capacity. 

One  of  the  principal  claims  in  behalf  of 
this  program  was  that  C-5A's  would  be 
able  to  take  off  from  and  land  on  unim- 
proved £ind  rough  runways.  This  capabil- 
ity does  not  exist.  The  C-5A  has  been  re- 
stricted to  hard  surface  runways. 

The  problem  of  the  wing  crack  has  still 
not  been  solved.  The  modifications  made 
necessary  after  the  test  failures  2  years 
ago  have  themselves  caused  new  critical 
fatigue  conditions. 

There  Is  now  a  real  possibility  that  all 
delivered  C-5A's  will  require  further 
modification  of  the  wing  structure,  or 


that  operational  capability  will  be  de- 
graded, or  both. 

The  automatic  flight  control  system  is 
not  yet  fully  operational. 

Because  the  automatic  throttle  system 
is  not  operational,  the  Air  Force  has  in- 
structed field  commanders  not  to  use  it. 

The  radar  system  is  not  fully  opera- 
tional and  will  limit  the  C-5A  from  per- 
forming low-level  missions  imder  adverse 
weather  conditions,  or  night  operations. 

The  radar  altimeter  does  not  possess 
the  required  accuracy  below  100  feet. 

The  navigational  equipment  is  not 
considered  reliable. 

The  aerial  refueling  system  cannot  be 
used. 

The  evidence  is  piling  up  that  the  C-5A 
is  a  lemon.  The  Air  Force's  acceptance  of 
at  least  15  defective  aircraft  is  inexcusa- 
ble. 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  the  final  act 
in  the  three-part  tragedy  of  yet  another 
defense  contract. 

In  case  after  case,  major  weapons  pro- 
grams have  been  loaded  down  with  a  trio 
of  failures  due  to  contractor  underper- 
formance  and  bureaucratic  mismanage- 
ment. These  are  large  cost  overnms, 
technical  failures,  and  schedule  delays. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  when  the  $2 
billion  cost  overrun  was  disclosed  before 
our  committee,  the  Air  Force  assured 
everyone  that  the  delivery  schedule  was 
sUll  on  time  and  that  actual  performance 
would  exceed  the  original  expectations. 

Soon  after  these  assurances  were  given, 
the  first  schedule  delay  was  einnounced. 
At  present  the  C-5A  Is  seriously  behind 
the  original  schedule. 

Now  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  Uie 
C-5A's  already  delivered  cannot  perform 
their  intended  tactical  mission,  that  they 
are  defective,  and  that  the  defects  may 
not  be  correctable. 

The  Air  Force  ought  to  be  instructed  to 
return  the  defective  C-5A's  to  the  manu- 
facturer. 

The  Department  of  Defense  should  be 
prohibited  from  accepting  delivery  of 
weapons  that  do  not  work  in  accordance 
with  performance  specifications  and 
that  cannot  perform  their  missions. 

In  my  judgment  the  C-5A  is  at  least 
as  unsafe  and  unreliable  as  the  thou- 
sands of  automobiles  that  have  bad  to  be 
recalled  because  of  deficiencies  in  engi- 
neering and  construction.  The  C-5A 
ought  to  be  recalled  and  the  contractor 
should  have  to  bear  the  costs  of  repairs 
and  modifications. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  key  ex- 
cerpts from  the  GAO  staff  study  pertain- 
ing to  the  performance  specifications  of 
the  C-5A  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Staff  Study  on  the  C-6A  Weapon  Stsotm 
(Note. — This  document  Is  essentlaUy  a 
working  paper  prepared  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  staff  for  their  own  use  In 
preparing  the  report  to  Congress  Issued  on 
March  18.  1971  (B-163058).  No  formal  com- 
ments on  the  contents  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  or  other 
agencies.) 

SUMMARY    C-5A    WEAPON    SYSTEM 

System  description  and  status 
The  0-5A  is  an  aircraft  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  long-range  airUft  capabUlty  at  high 
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Ssslons  operating  within  the  United  States  of  •3,423.0  miUion  for  120  aircraft.  ""^^ords   show    that   significant    problems 

yjd  overseas.  Selected  acquisition  reporting  ^^^^  ^^gg^  experienced  with  the  landing  gev 

Performance  our  analysis  of  the  Air  Force's  SARs  on  the  requiring    many    engineering   changes.    The 

As  of  December  31,   1970,  the   Air  Force  (;j_5j^  aircraft  disclosed  that  the  reports  have  MlUtary  AlrUft  Command   (MAC)    has  also 

anticipated  that  the  C-6A  aircraft  wUl  weigh  ^^^  provided  an  accurate  picture  of  the  sta-  experienced    many    landing    gear    malfunc- 

gome  4,500  pounds  more  than  anticipated  in  ^^  ^^^  ^_^^  program  because  relevant  tlons.  Maintenance  data  show  that  the  land- 

tbe  development   estimate.   The   Air   Force  ^^^^^^  affecting  aircraft  performance  have  ing  gear  is  the  most  troublesome  system  on 

lua  indicated  that  the  aircraft  meets  or  ex-  omitted  For  example:  the  aircraft. 

ceeds  all  of  the  flight  performance  require-  ^^  ^^^  disclose  any  Many  landing  gear  parts  taken  from  stock 

ments  (I.e..  range,  speed,  altitude  and    and-  ^       aircraft's  technical  problems,  such  as  and  tested  as  well  as  parts  installed  on  the 

tng  and  take-off  distance)    of  the  contract  °4;''*  ^le "^^^^^                                       landing  aircraft  failed.  A  C-5  Joint  Test  Force  reported 

"^  Force  practices  in  accepting   aircraft  '^f deficiencies  Xg  design  deficiency  and  that  nose  landmg  gear  kneeUng  system  fall- 

diller  from  the  practices  of  commercial  air-  ff'^o^^^^cent    operation^    restriction;    or  ures  are  serious,  persistent,  and  cause  serious 

lines.  In  the  case  of  commercial  airlines,  we  ^              ^^  severely  damaged  dur-  damage  to  components  and  structure, 

mve  been  advised  that  they  do  not  accept  »""                   because  of  a  fire  at  Palmdale.  An    inordinate    number    of    maintenance 

aircraft    having     performance     restrictions.  ,-.^jjoynj^  man-hours  (1.429)  were  required  at  Charles- 

However,  the   Air  Force   is   accepting   C-5A  _^                                             system's  ton  Air  Force  Base  during  June  and  July 

aircraft  with  significant  f«fl^»«f'=/«-^^°^  «'  ^l  o^tionarand  technical  chSter-  1970  to  maintain  the  landing  gear  of  three 

ample,  existing  deficiencies  restrict  the  air-  J^J         ^^         ^g^j   ^.gmeg  and   effectiveness,  C-^A's. 

craft  to  performance  of  its  basic  cargo  mU-  evaluation  of  capability  of  the  C-5A  The  antl-rotatlon  braking  system  was  de- 

glon  m  that  it  cannot  perform  Its  tactical  J""^t.8j„  ,ts  mission  objectives  Is  limited.  activated  because  It  operated  inadvertently 

mission  until  such  time  certain  deficiencies  ^^^^^^^^ /.^^'^t'^at  ^^^hout   the   data   dls-  on  the  ground,  damaging  the  tires.  This  sys- 

are  corrected.                         ^     ,.      .^      .        ,»  mssed  above   the  SAR  does  not  present  an  tem  was  Intended  to  eUmlnate  undesirable 

Pinal  determination  of  whether  the  aircraft  ^^t^^^^^^^^^foHhe  status  of  the  sys-  gyroscopic  effects  during  the  retraction  of 

wUl  eventually  meet  all  of  Its  performance  f^^^   tt^t  its  usefulness  as  a  manage-  the  gear  by  braking  the   wheels  to  a  stop 

specifications  cannot  be  made  until  system  ^^^*^^j  Ts  limited  because  relevant  data  after  lift-off.  To  preclude  the  gyroscopic  ef- 

testlng  is  completed  in  1973.  ^^   ^^^   ^^^^   j^jjy   disclosed.    SimUar   de-  feet,  the  gear  has  to  be  left  extended  for  one 

Cost  flclencles  were  noted  on  the  December  31,  minute  after  takeoff;  however,  this  Is  unde- 

Total  estimated  cost  of  the  program  as  re-  i970.  SAR.  sirable  because  it  creates  •drag  on  the  alr- 

Dorted  in  the  December  31.   1970.  Selected  Program  milestones  craft,  decreases  rate  of  cl  mb,  and  niay  re 

S^qulsltlon  Report  (SAR) ,  was  $4,670.3  mil-  ^he  Initial  Operational   Capability   (IOC)  "'/^  ^/oj'r^m^d  tS  cor  ^T^'s  p^^b^m 

Uon    (Development,    $1,029.2;    Procurement.  ^^  delayed  9  months,  from  December  1969  '>«'?«  ^^^,^    ,^ ,     I^J^L^^d^^ 

M,623  5;  construction.  $17.6)   less  $200  mil-  To  September  1970  because  of  manufactur-  The  cyUnder  med  to  power  the  IwicUng 

uon  assuming  that  the  terms  of  the  fixed  -^g  problems.  On  June  6.  1970,  the  first  op-  f,^"  I^t^^^^/'^iT^norXtfthf  ^e  a1 

loss  settlement   are   agreed   to.  This   would  eritlonal   squadron   of   the   Military   AlrUft  "°f«»^  !hov.   iflo  tao^    An  enetS^K 

represent  a  unit  cost  for  the  81  C-6As  of  command  received  its  first  C-BA  aircraft.  airspeeds  above  }^^J^^.^^  l^^^\^ 

»M.2  million.  The  SAR  also  Identifies  addl-  subsequent  to  June  30.  1970.  the  rate  of  f  *"{!«  1»  ^'^"^  programmed  to  correct  this 

tlonal  systems   costs   of   $339.5   million   for  production  was  changed  from  3  to  2  aircraft  denciency.                              „,.,„„  ,.  „„^  »„ 

such  items  as  modifications  and  replenish-  ^  ,  ^onth  which  will  result  In  the  delivery  The  crosswlnd  landing  system  is  used  to 

ment  spares  which  brings  the  total  program  ^t^  ^t  the  Slat  production   aircraft   being  pre-posltlon  the  l»f <"°«  .f^  "  ™^'=^  .■f„*' 

cost  to  $4,809.8  million  or  a  total  cost  of  revised   from   July    1972   to   February    1973.  degrees  to  the  right  or  left  to  facilitotelaiid- 

♦59.4  million  each.  Initially  the  laoth  aircraft  was  planned  for  ings  in  °'f«*?^^;  ^.^J";' ^^°^^*^'* '^^^^ 

Funds   programmed    as    of    December    31.  delivery  in  April  1972.  ^^  'f  ''^^^^^  ,^^  lO-degree  settmgs  until 

iQTn  trroro  .              .^      ^  oompletion  of  further  testing. 

1870,  were.                                                 Million  Matters  for  consideration  Although  the  landing  gear  was  designed  to 

Develooment                                            $1 003.2  The  potential  Impact  of  dlfllcxiltles  being  permit  landings  and  takeoffs  from  forward 

Procurement                    8  005  5  experienced  by  Lockheed  with  its  commer-  area  runways  (matted  or  bare  soil) ,  the  alr- 

Construetion '  17  6  clal    aircraft    program,    the    L-lOll,    should  ^raft  have  been  restricted  to  hard  surface 

uo                                                           ^  ^jg^  ^  considered  In  appraising  this  pro-  runways.  Flight  tests  on  unimproved  run- 

Total       -     .       -                             4  028  3  curement.  ways  caused   severe  damage  to  Jet  engines, 

--             -----                •       •  CHAPTER  3— DEFiciKNcrEs  IN   IS  ACCEPTED  matted  runways.  and  the  aircraft.  The  testt 

In  January  1969,  the  Air  Force  exercised  ^_^^  aircraft  were  subsequently  discontinued. 

the  run  B  option  for  additional  0-5A  air-         ».        ^  =.    _, „♦*  winn 

craft,  which  otherwise  would  have  expired.  The  Air  Force  is  accepting  C-5A  aircraft  Wing 

Subsequently,  a  dispute  arose  over  the  num-  with  major  deficiencies.  In  the  landing  gear,  During  static  testing  of  a  C-5A  wing  In 

ber  of  aircraft  Included  In  the  option  since  wings  and  avionics^  -These  deficiencies  have  juiy  1969,  a  crack  occurred  at  approximate  y 

thenumh*r  of  aircraft  nrocured  under  this  restricted  the  C-5A  to  performance  of  Its  i25  percent  of  the  load  limit.  This  necessi- 

oDtlonTouDled  wlth^  repHclng  fo^ula  In  basic  cargo  mission  only.  The  C-5A  cannot  uted  modification  of  the  wings  on  aircraft 

KntS  would  auowl^l^eed^n^^  P*'-^"''^   "«   ^"*=^   ""'«'*°''   ""^^^    ''^^^  »!'««*?  accepted  by  the  Air  Force  to  ensure 

vm  f?f,  iL^lI^ffilrt  ^^tl^vi^If^^  deficiencies  are  corrected.  These  deficiencies  t^at  the  wings  would  sustain  an  ultimate 

Z'liTr:."lon?enaei''t^Tl^°^t^  -  t^«  ^^A  are  attributable  to  Incomplete  ^oad  equal  tof50  percent  ofthe  design  U^t 

was  exercised  for  23  aircraft,  but  Loc^eed  development  and  testing  without   failure   to  the  most   critical   wing 

contendw)  th«  ontion  wn.s  Pjcerclsed  for  57  O^r  review  of  the  condition  of  the  first  16  loading  condition. 

X^attlLTrS  L^eed  flSin  ap.  operational   C-5A  aircraft   accepted   by  the  Approximately  1  year  later.  June  18.  1970. 

Sltoth^Arm^L^erioardof  C^t^t  Air  Force  showed  that  they  were  accepted  the  Air  Force  Flint  Representative  (AFPRO) 

M.Deal8  ^'*^    *"   average    of    130    agreed-upon    de-  advised    Lockheed    that    data    gathered    in 

Subseouent  to  the  comnletlon  of  our  re-  Aclencles    and    127    unreeolved    deficiencies  static  tests  did  not  provide  positive  evidence 

Tl«^^  Pebr^rl    1     1^71     L^jtoe^^-  P"    *^<=""'    "^^    ^^    contract    requires  ^^^  ^^^   ^ing  structure  would  eventually 

Xic^  thS  H^d  aWe?d  io^cenrTTOD  Loc»^heed    to    correct    these    deficiencies    at  ^ach   ultima^   loading    for    aU    conditions 

SS^  for«20^  mlXn  fl^ed  T(^  andto  no  additional  cost  to  the  Government.  About  scheduled.    In   some    areas,    critical    fatigue 

r^^L       »  *      million  fixed  loss  and  W  muuon   was   withheld   from  payments  conditions  have  been  Induced  by  the  modi- 

rSjA  cont^t''Se'rThH«d  ?^  oro°  *°  l^^'^^'^  'or  the  correction  of  deficiencies  ^catloS^he^lvS.  He  further  stated  that 

Z^i     vvJ^          ,1f    *^>«  °^**/°«f  Pf°:  on  the  first  15  operational  aircraft.  We  be-  ^^^^   jatlgue    test    programs    were    progress- 

poratlon    to   Produce    C-6A   Aircraft    under  ^ated  c^t  of  correcting  the  deficiencies  with-  *!^f?!i!Hi^!f^..^A  a^ci^  b^u^ 

^r^mbTr*3r  fj;?  cS  figures  cited  -*  '^^^'^'^  "^^  r".  evaulatlon.  S^r^r^^an^'t^Vra'S  TnTZ 

ine  Liecemoer  31,  1970,  cost  ngures  citea  ^  ^^  ^  summary  of  the  nature  and  status  L.^^  <=r.»/.i  float  inn  ri^ouirements   further  re- 

r-peX'aSeTrnrrS^VI^Sra'wS  g  p^  ^-^C"  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^'-^'^  --^-^''^-S 

not  reviewed  by  GAO.  Our  review  of  SAB  '"  ?'«»«"*«<»        r,,,  ^^^t. ''*''*f*7;.^"'*!fo    'nVf^  estimate 

Oate  was  as  of  June  30    1970   and  reported  Landing  gear  of  the  cost  of  this  was  $8.2  million, 

to  the  Individual  staff  review.  The  0-6A  is  equipped  with  a  highly  com-  In  August  1970.  the  8PO  informed  Lock- 

The  magnitude  of  cost  growth  on  the  0-CA  plex  trtcycle-type  landing  gear  which  was  heed  that  a  structural  analysis  of  the  0-6A 
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wing  had  shown  that  the  original  neslgn 
strength  would  not  be  realized  becajuse  of 
the  redistribution  of  Internal  loads  bs  de- 
termined by  the  static  test  and  bjecause 
of  the  Inability  to  obtain  optimum  ienslle 
strength  in  the  built-up  structure.  The  SPO 
further  stated  that,  with  or  wlthoit  the 
LDCS,  the  results  of  full  scale  test,  j  strain 
gage  measurement,  component  test^,  and 
analysis  Indicate  the  poeslblllty  of  |i  very 
serious  reduction  In  fatigue  resistance!  which 
would  require  modification  to  dellverM  air- 
craft, serious  degradation  of  operational 
capability,  or  both.  j 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  s:K)  re- 
quested that  Lockheed  Investigate  the 
feasibility  of  malfing  structural  mc|dlfica- 
tlons  to  production  aircraft  at  approz^ate- 
ly  aircraft  No.  60  and  up.  These  mqdlQca- 
tlons  could  Increase  static  strength  and 
fatigue  resistance  and  make  the  LDQS  un- 
necessary. At  the  time  of  our  review  In  De- 
cember 1970,  Lockheed  was  developing  and 
testing  the  LDCS;  however,  no  decisian  had 
been  made  to  Incorporate  it  Into  pre  (diction 
aircraft. 

The  aircraft  accepted  by  the  Air  Force  are 
restricted  to  a  174,000  pound  payloa4  until 
completion  of  static  tests  and  lOO-percent 
flight  demonstration.  An  Air  Force  program 
review  shows  this  restriction  will  ilot  be 
lifted  until  about  December   1971. 

Attitude  and  heading  reference  un  t 
The  C-6A  aircraft  Is  equipped  wlt|)  two 
attitude  and  heading  reference  units 
(AHRU'B)  capable  of  furnishing  both  head- 
ing and  attitude  Information  to  the  hcirlzon- 
tal  situation  indicator,  the  bearing-distance- 
heading  Indicator,  and  attitude  dlrec4)or  In- 
dicator (ADD.  Pilots  rely  heavily  on  the 
ADI  when  flying  in  bad  weather  because  it 
indicates  the  attitude  of  the  aircraft  1^  rela- 
tion to  the  ground.  ' 

Reports  from  MAC  wings  show  thati  gyros 
in  the  AHRD  do  not  function  properly  and 
that  electronic  circuits  were  maUunctlonlng 
Air  Force  officials  expressed  concern  ater  the 
low  reliability  of  the  AHRU  because  It  de- 
creases mission  performance  and  coQiumee 
vital  spare  assets.  Until  system  reliability 
Is  Improved,  a  restriction  has  been  placed 
on  takeoff s  and  landings  when  the! cloud 
cover  (celling)  is  less  than  500  feet  4nd  1- 
mlle  visibility.  This  limits  use  of  the  aircraft 
In  instrument  weather  conditions  and  night 
operations  when  AHBU  problems  occu^.  Ttie 
cost  of  providing  backup  Information  io  Im- 
prove reliability  of  the  AHRU's  was  rt^ughly 
estimated  at  96.6  million. 

Air  turbine  motors 

Air  turbine  motors  (ATM's)  drlvk  two 
pumpw  Incorporated  In  the  C-6A  hydraulic 
system.  These  pumps  provide  auxiliary  pow- 
er for  hydraulic  subsystems  which  ate  pri- 
marily used  for  operation  of  systems !  while 
the  aircraft  Is  on  the  ground. 

A  flre  occurred  In  aircraft  No.  11  which 
was  associated  with  the  ATM.  Foreign  mate- 
rial In  a  hydraulic  line  cauaed  a  checK  valve 
to  remain  open.  This  created  a  ch^ln  of 
events  which  resulted  In  the  malfunctioning 
of  the  ATM  pumps  which,  In  turn,  ^used 
the  pump  caae  to  crack  and  spray  hyclraullc 
fluid  on  the  hot  ATM.  The  resulting  flre 
could  not  be  readily  extinguished  b«cau8e 
the  ATM  was  located  In  an  inaocesBlbto  area 
In  the  belly  of  the  aircraft.  The  Air  F^rce  Is 
at  present  evaluating  the  feasibility  anid  cort 
of  repair  as  an  alternative  to  salvage  vf  the 
aircraft. 

Immediately  thereafter,  operating  r^strlc- 
tlon«  were  placed  on  the  use  of  the  ATM's 
Installed  In  C-6A  aircraft  pending  th«  relo- 
cation of  the  ATM's  to  a  more  acotsslble 
area.  We  noted  that,  although  the  Air  Force 
had  made  a  similar  recommendation  to  Lock- 
heed In  a  critical  design  review  of  tha  ATM 
prior  to  the  flre,  Lockheed  rejected  tke  Air 
Faroe  recommendation  on  the  bests  that  all 
safety  requirements  had  been  met. 


Automatic  flight  control  system 

The  automatic  flight  control  system 
(APCS)  consists  of  four  subsystems  which 
provide  automatic  throttle  control,  assist- 
ance in  moving  the  aileron  and  elevator 
flight  control  cables,  stability  augmentation 
(yaw-lateral -pitch),  and  automatic  flight 
path  control  (autopilot) .  Flight  path  control 
functions,  utilized  by  the  AFCS,  are  dis- 
played to  the  pilot  for  monitoring. 

Many  of  these  systems  and  subsystems  are 
not  operational  or  are  not  In  the  flnal  and 
optimum  configuration.  For  example,  the  sta- 
bility augmentation  system  assists  the  pilot 
in  pulling  control  cables  which  adjust  flight 
control  surfaces.  The  stability  augmentation 
system  was  intended  to  eliminate  flight  devi- 
ation in  three  axes — pitch,  roll,  and  yaw.  Ac- 
cording to  Lockheed  officials,  these  systems 
presently  Installed  in  aircraft  accepted  by  the 
Air  Force  are  safe  and  operable  but  are  not 
in  their  optimum  configuration.  The  opti- 
mum configuration  has  been  developed  and 
passed  flight  and  quality  testing;  however, 
it  will  not  be  Included  in  production  aircraft 
until  the  entire  AFCS  has  completed  rella- 
bUlty  testing. 

The  automatic  throttle  subsystem  provides 
automatic  control  of  the  throttles  on  the 
C-oA  dxirlng  climb,  descent,  cruise,  and 
landing.  This  system  is  presently  not  opera- 
tional on  the  C-5A  aircraft  because  of  prob- 
lems encountered  with  the  auto-throttle 
computers.  The  Air  Force  Issued  a  safety 
supplement  to  field  commanders  prohibit- 
ing Its  use.  Although  this  system  Is  In- 
stalled on  aircraft  accepted  by  the  Air  IPorce, 
it  is  still  undergoing  development  and  pro- 
duction Is  not  expected  until  December  1971. 

The  basic  autopilot  system  provides  auto- 
matic control  of  the  aircraft  during  extended 
periods  of  flight.  It  provides  automatic  flight 
path  control  for  basic  flight  conditions,  en 
route  navigation,  low  altitude  terrain  follow- 
ing, instrument  landing  system  approach  and 
landing,  go-around,  and  terminal  navigation- 
using  radar. 

According  to  a  Lockheed  ofllclal,  the  auto- 
pilot is  limited  to  operation  in  the  basic  alti- 
tude and  heading  hold,  heading  select,  and 
altitude  hold  modes.  Approximately  75  pet- 
cent  of  the  autopilot  is  developed  and  testing 
should  be  completed  In  May  1971.  Lockheed's 
records  show  that  the  final  configuration  of 
the  autopilot  will  not  be  available  for  produc- 
tion aircraft  until  December  1971. 
Xulti-mode  radar 

The  multi-mode  radar  consists  of  two  sepa- 
rate and  Independent  radars  which  are  used 
to  perform  several  different  functions  or 
modes.  The  modes  are  weather  mapping, 
ground  mapping,  contour  mapping,  terrain 
following/terrain  avoidance,  beacon  Identifi- 
cation, and  radar  approach  for  landing  with- 
out ground-based  aids.  Only  the  ground  map- 
ping, weather  mapping,  and  beacon  modes 
were  operational  on  aircraft  being  accepted. 
The  nonoperatlonal  modes  are  still  In  the 
development  stage.  Lockheed  estimates  that 
these  modes  will  not  be  operational  ixntll 
after  completion  of  tactical  mission  testing  In 
July  1971.  The  nonoperatlonal  modes  wlU 
Umlt  the  C-5A'8  capability  to  perform  low- 
level  missions  under  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions, or  night  operations  and  make  land- 
ings on  unimproved  runways  without  de- 
pendence on  ground-based  aids. 

An  ofllclal  at  Charleston  Air  Force  Base  said 
that  the  restrictions  upon  use  of  several 
modes  of  the  radar  presently  have  no  effect 
on  operations.  However,  these  modes  will  be 
Indispensable  in  future  '.Actlcal  training  and 
operations. 

Radar  altimeter 

The  C-6A  Is  equipped  with  two  low  altitude 
radar  altimeter  systems  Intended  to  provide 
an  accurate  indication  of  airplane  altitude 
above  the  ground.  They  provide  the  primary 
sensing  signals  to  the  all-weather  landing 
system  which  automatically  flares  the  air- 
craft— changes  Its  altitude — during  an  auto- 


matic landing.  They  are  also  Important  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  terraln-foUow- 
Ing  mode  of  the  multi-mode  radar  for  low- 
level  missions. 

The  radar  altimeter  systems  installed  on 
G-5A  aircraft  accepted  from  Lockheed  are 
operational  and  can  be  relied  upon  for  actual 
altitude  information  above  100  feet.  They 
cannot,  however  be  used  with  the  all-weather 
landing  system  or  the  terrain-following  mode 
of  the  multi-mode  radar  because  they  do 
not  possess  the  required  accuracy  below  loO 
feet.  We  were  advised  that  the  radar  altimeter 
is  still  undergoing  tests. 

Inertial  doppler  navigation  equipment 

The  Inertial  doppler  navigation  equipment 
(IDNE)  consists  of  an  inertial  navigation  and 
a  doppler  radar  system  which  Is  capable  <rf 
performing  its  navigational  role  without  de- 
pendence on  ground  aids.  It  navigates  (pro- 
vides position  information)  by  sensing  the 
motions  of  the  airplane  and  computing  the 
changes  of  positions.  The  system  combines 
basic  navigational  capability  with  additional 
computer  services  for  processing  data  from 
and  to  other  airplane  systems  equipment  to 
assist  In  guidance  and  control  functions. 

The  IDNE  on  accepted  C-6A  aircraft  was 
operable  but  Its  accuracy  had  not  been  veri- 
fled.  Therefore,  limitations  have  been  placed 
on  vise  of  this  equipment  until  flight  tests 
are  completed  by  Lockheed. 

Problems  have  been  encountered  with  the 
doppler  radar  part  of  the  eqiilpment.  The 
contract  specifications  for  the  doppler  radar 
provide  for  a  mean  time  between  failures  of 
1,000  hours;  however,  a  Lockheed  engineer 
said  that  the  current  time  was  only  80  hour*. 
He  also  stated  that  the  Inertial  doppler  and 
doppler  dead  reckonglng  modes  are  unre- 
Uable  and  are  not  being  used. 

Lockheed  and  MAC  representatives  said 
that  limitations  placed  on  the  equipment  do 
not  limit  airlift  mission  capability,  because 
it  Is  a  back-up  system  used  to  verify  the 
inertial  measurement  unit  readings.  However, 
failure  of  the  inertial  equipment  would  re- 
quire the  navigator  to  resort  to  the  basic 
navigation  equipment. 

Malfunction  detection  analysis  and  recording 
system 

The  malfunction  detection  analysis  and 
recording  system  (MADAR)  was  designed  to 
assist  filght  crews  and  maintenance  personnel 
In  the  detection  and  isolation  of  malfunctions 
in  the  aircraft.  It  also  fiirnlshes  trend  data 
related  to  subsystem  degradation  for  use 
In  prediction  of  impending  failures. 

Air  Force  officials  at  C-6A  bases  told  us 
that,  although  MADAR  on  accepted  C-5A 
aircraft  was  being  used  where  poesible,  it  was 
not  considered  reliable  and  its  potential  bad 
not  yet  been  achieved.  They  stated  that 
MADAR  and  the  ground  processing  of  data 
was  still  In  the  development  stage  and  the 
software  needs  ufxlattng.  A  C-S  Joint  Test 
Force  Progress  Report  showed  that  MADAB 
is  among  the  10  systems  having  the  highest 
failure  rate  on  the  aircraft. 

Crash  data  position  indicator  recording 
system 

The  crash  data  position  Indicator  record- 
ing system  records  data  and  crew  member 
conversations  and  the  data  is  used  in  location 
and  investigation  of  a  crash.  Although  the 
system  is  considered  essential  to  flight,  it 
was  not  working  satisfactorily  on  accepted 
aircraft  because  of  problems  with  the  air 
foil,  corrosion,  tape  Janunlng,  and  water 
seepage.  Lockheed  and  the  Air  Force  cur- 
rently believe  the  air  foil,  corrosion,  tape 
Jamming,  and  water  seepage  problems  have 
been  resolved  satisfactorily.  The  recorder 
has  been  modified  and  Is  in  the  flnal  testing 
stage.  ReliabUity  testing  is  scheduled  to 
start  in  January  1971. 

StalUmeter  subsystem 

The  StalUmeter  Is  tised  to  warn  the  pilot 
of  an  approaching  stall  condition  of  the  air- 
craft. It  Is  unreliable  on  accepted  0-6A  air- 
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craft  and  is  not  being  used  mainly  because 
of  system  computer  problems.  Lockheed  and 
Air  Force  officials  say  that  this  system  is 
necessary  l>ecause  approaching  stall  con- 
ditions on  larger  aircraft  are  not  as  dis- 
cernible as  on  small  aircraft.  The  computers 
Iiave  been  redesigned  but  not  tested.  On  or 
About  January  1971.  Lockheed  plans  to  ret- 
rofit the  new  stallimeters  on  alrcrafts  al- 
j«ady  delivered  to  the  Air  Force. 

Station  keeping  equipment 

The  station  keeping  equipment  is  Intended 
to  allow  a  large  number  of  aircraft  to  main- 
tain desired  separation  from  each  other  while 
in  formation.  It  operates  as  a  simultaueoiis 
range  tracking  and  360-degree  screen  display 
system.  Time-sharing  methods  are  utilized 
on  a  single  transmitting  frequency  and  per- 
nilt  as  many  as  69  aircraft,  within  range  of 
each  other,  to  fly  In  a  single  formation. 

Our  review  showed  that  while  this  equip- 
ment was  operable,  its  use  was  limited  to 
visual  flight  rules.  This  means  that  It  can- 
not be  used  when  the  need  Is  most  Impor- 
tant— In  night  operations  and  In  bad  weather. 
At  the  time  of  our  review,  testing  of  this  sys- 
tem was  still  in  progress  and  was  not  sched- 
uled for  completion  until  January  1971. 
Aerial  refueling 

An  aerial  refueling  system  has  been  In- 
stalled on  the  aircraft;  however,  its  use  by 
MAC  Is  prohibited  pending  the  incorpora- 
tion of  engineering  changes  presently  being 
programmed. 

Aircraft  acceptance  practices 

Mi  Force  practices  in  accepting  C-6A  air- 
craft vary  greatly  from  the  practices  of  com- 
mercial airlines.  Standard  Air  Force  pro- 
cedures and  the  terms  of  the  C-5A  contract 
permit  aircraft  to  be  accepted  which  are  in- 
complete, not  fully  tested  and  otherwise 
deficient.  In  the  case  of  the  C-5A  the  fiill 
range  of  Intended  (^eratlonal  use  must  be  re- 
stricted imtll  such  time  as  the  deficiencies 
are  corrected  and  the  aircraft  fully  tested. 
Commercial  airlines,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
not  accept  new  aircraft  having  perform- 
ance restrictions. 

The  Air  Force  and  Lockheed  Inspect  and 
t«st  each  C-5A  aircraft  as  It  Is  being  manu- 
factured and  assembled  so  that,  when  final 
(light  testing  and  acceptance  occvirs,  both 
parties  have  co^^>iled  lists  of  Important 
shortages,  variances,  and  other  deflclencies. 
When  the  Air  Force  has  made  Its  flnal  equip- 
ment checks  and  flight  tests  of  the  aircraft, 
a  formal  inspection  and  receiving  report 
(Form  DD-250)  Is  prepared  officially  accept- 
ing the  aircraft.  A  list  of  outstanding  de- 
flclencies is  appended  to  the  receiving  report. 
The  contract  requires  Lockheed  to  correct 
the  deflclencies  within  a  reasonable  time  and 
requires  the  administrative  contracing  offi- 
cer to  withhold  from  payments  for  each  air- 
craft an  equitable  amount  pending  correc- 
tion of  deflclencies.  The  costs  of  correcting 
deficiencies  are  "allowable"  costs.  In  this 
tense,  correction  of  deflclencies  Is  at  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  Government  until  the  cell- 
ing price  of  the  contract  Is  reached.  No  ad- 
justment of  target  or  celling  prices  Is  made, 
however,  as  a  result  of  requiring  correction 
of  deficiencies. 

Air  Force  acceptance  procedures  provide 
that  in  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  or 
»dT»ntageous  to  the  Oovemment  to  accept 
Items  which  are  incomplete,  not  fully  tested, 
or  do  not  meet  contract  requiremeni  <.  Ac- 
ceptance in  these  circumstances  may  be 
Jnade  only  when  speclflcally  authorized  by 
the  procuring  contracting  officer. 

The  SPO  acknowledged  that  C-5A  aircraft 
»»  accepted  with  known  deflclencies  and 
Ufflttad  tactical  capablUty.  He  stated  that  the 
•frcraft  are  being  developed  under  the  con- 
wrrency  concept  and  the  aircraft  are  ac- 
cepted if  they  have  the  capability  to  perform 
the  basic  mission  of  carrying  bulk  cargo  to 
<*-shore  stations  on  a  scheduled  basis.  In 


this  sense  each  aircraft  is  accepted  "ready  for 
service."  He  further  stated  that,  to  achieve 
the  complete  tactical  capabilities  of  the  air- 
craft, however,  additional  development, 
modification  and  testing  will  be  necessary. 

In  our  discussion  of  acceptance  practices 
with  tv/o  major  airlines,  we  were  told  that 
aircraft  accepted  from  the  manufacturer  are 
ready  for  passenger  service.  We  were  also 
told  that  most  of  the  deficiencies  noted 
during  factory  Inspections  and  flight  testing 
were  corrected  prior  to  flnal  acceptance.  Air- 
craft are  not  accepted  if  all  systems  are  not 
fully  operational. 

The  commercicU  airlines'  contracts  with  the 
manufacturer  are  fixed-price  type,  provide  for 
in-process  Inspection  by  the  airlines,  but  do 
not  provide  for  acceptance  with  major  de- 
flclenciea  or  for  the  withholding  of  payments 
to  cover  such  deflclencies. 

Generally,  the  airlines  had  relatively  few 
resident  Inspectors  as  compared  with  the  Air 
Force  on  the  C-5A  and,  for  quality  assur- 
ance, relied  heavily  upon  the  manufacturer's 
own  Inspection  service,  PAA  aircraft  cer- 
tification procedures,  and  warranty  provi- 
sions of  their  contracts. 

While  flnal  flight  tests  by  commercial  air- 
lines usually  revealed  some  minor  deflclen- 
cies, such  as  improper  decals,  markings,  and 
paint,  which  were  accepted  subject  to  later 
correction  by  the  manufacturer,  the  airlines 
were  emphatic  in  their  position  that  no  air- 
craft was  accepted  unless  it  could  be  placed 
in  full  service  Immediately. 

In  commenting  on  its  acceptance  practices, 
the  Air  Force  noted  that  to  have  delayed  ac- 
ceptance of  C-5A  aircraft  until  all  deficien- 
cies were  corrected  would  have  adversely  af- 
fected aircrew  training,  essential  testing  and 
airlift  operations,  all  of  which  had  been  pro- 
gammed  to  meet  the  Initial  operationail  ca- 
pability dates.  The  delayed  acceptance,  we 
note,  would  also  have  had  an  unfavorable 
financial  impact  on  Lockheed,  at  a  time  when 
Lockheed's  financial  ability  to  complete  the 
program  was  in  jeopardy.  Additional  ooets 
would  have  been  Incurred  by  Lockheed  in 
correcting  the  deflclencies  with  full  payment 
of  the  billing  price  of  each  aircraft  deferred 
until  aircraft  acceptance.  Under  the  contem- 
plated flxed  loas  contract  the  Air  Force  will 
bear  the  cost  of  the  correction  of  those  de- 
flclencies ordered  to  be  oorrected  by  the  Air 
Force  Contracting  Officer.  As  such,  some  de- 
ficiencies likely  will  not  be  oorrected  be- 
cause of  budget  constraints  or  because  the 
additional  oasts  involved  would  be  excessive 
in  relationship  to  the  added  utility. 


UNFAIR  CRITICISM  OP  AMBASSA- 
DOR GODLEY  AND  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  18,  1971,  over  "Face  the  Nation" 
and  on  April  19,  1971,  on  the  "Today 
Show,"  I  had  the  unpleasant  opportunity 
of  viewing  a  fellow  Republican,  a  Con- 
gressman from  California  in  the  other 
body,  make  unfoimded  and  totally  un- 
proven  allegations  which  impugn  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  man  who  has  been  a  highly 
distinguished  career  oCBcer  in  the  Foreign 
Service  for  30  years  and  Is  now  Ambas- 
sador to  Laos,  Ambassador  Godley;  and 
then  impute  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  conscious  policy  of  bomb- 
ing unarmed  and  friendly  Laotian  vil- 
lages and  a  conscious  policy  of  deceiving 
the  American  public. 

These  unfounded  and  untrue  allega- 
tions, made  by  a  man  who  is  not  even  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Defense,  or  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  have  been  given  to  the 


American  public  and  to  the  world  at 
large  as  though  made  after  a  full  in- 
vestigation, imtrue,  in  itself,  and  as 
though  made  after  an  official  commit- 
tee authorized  and  supported  trip  to  Laos, 
also  untrue. 

Furthermore,  they  are  made  at  the 
very  time  when  the  President  himself  has 
stated  that  negotiations  on  total  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam have  arrived  at  a  crucial  stage  in  the 
Paris  negotiations,  and  after  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  only  withdrawn  over  50  per- 
cent of  our  troop  levels  in  that  theater 
but  publicly  annoxmced.  on  April  7,  1971, 
still  further  withdrawals  from  that 
theater. 

Obviously,  anyone  has  the  right  to  dis- 
sent from  past  and  present  policies  of  this 
Goverrunent,  but  to  make  charges  of  this 
nature  at  this  time  seems  to  me  not  only 
to  be  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the 
Intent  of  the  President,  who  above  all  has 
endeavored  to  bring  peace  to  our  country, 
but  to  endanger  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing about  such  peace. 

Let  me,  Mr.  President,  bring  up  a  few 
of  the  erroneous  allegations  which  the 
Congressman  made. 

First,  he  pointed  out  that  most  of  the 
refugees  left  their  villages  because  of 
bombings  in  1968  and  1969.  President 
Nixon  did  not  assume  office  until  January 
21,  1969,  and  Ambassador  Godley  did  not 
assume  his  ambassadorship  in  Laos  until 
July  12, 1969. 

Second,  he  stated  that  Ambassador 
Sullivan  had  observed  very  closely  rules 
of  engagement  which  would  prevent  such 
bombings,  and  yet  Ambassador  Sullivan, 
who  in  my  opinion  did  a  fantastic  Job 
in  that  very  difficult  area  of  the  world, 
was  in  fact  in  charge  as  Ambassador  dur- 
ing all  of  1968  and  the  first  half  of  1969. 

Third,  the  Congressman  wholly 
omitted  from  his  remarks  the  fact  that 
he  had  a  lengthy  interview  with  the  La- 
otian governmental  officials  who  en- 
dorsed the  American  assistance  and  who 
stated  that  tiieir  coimtry  might  have 
been  overrun  by  the  Communist  Pathet 
Lao  eind  the  North  Vietnamese,  were  it 
not  for  American  help. 

Fourth,  he  wholly  omitted  the  ctmpll- 
ments  given  by  his  congressional  col- 
league at  a  press  conference  In  Vietnam 
and  shortly  after  their  visits  to  the  refu- 
gee camp,  pointing  out  that  the  refugee 
program  was  extremely  well  organized 
and  run  and  that  the  fatalities  and  cas- 
ualties were  remarkably  low. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  my  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colortulo. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Fifth,  he  failed  to  point  out  that  the 
eastern  area  of  Laos  comprises  the  main 
supply  line  for  the  North  Vietnamese  In 
their  armed  invasion  of  three  coim tries; 
namely,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South 
Vietnam. 

Sixth,  he  refers  to  700,000  refugees 
which  he  implies  occurred  in  the  last  2 
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years  but  which  the  Laotian  Goverhment 
itself  states  were  estimates  and  involved 
relocating  people  under  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  Pathet  Lao  attacks  sinca  1945, 
some  26  years  of  hostile  action.       \ 

Seventh,  he  maJces  the  lineqiiivocal 
statement  that  the  military  has  misin- 
formed Congress  and  the  public  I  when 
in  fact  the  previous  Secretary  qf  De- 
fense, Secretary  McNamara,  pointed  out 
specifically  at  a  White  House  briefing  in 
1967  or  1968,  which  I  attended,  tha  areas 
of  Laos  which  were  under  aerial  fcttack 
to  curtail  movement  of  enemy  supplies 
and  logistics  throi^h  Lao«  to  reinforce 
their  attacks  on  all  three  coimtri^s. 

Eighth,  although  he  admitted  in' "Pace 
the  Nation"  that  he  had  only  b^n  in 
Laos  for  2  days,  he  gave  the  impi^ession 
that  he  had  interviewed  all  the  re^ees, 
when  in  fact  I  believe  he  talked  to  some 
eight  refugees  through  an  interpreter. 
Father  Mengert,  who  stated  thaj  were 
it  not  for  the  American  aerial  support 
the  villages  involved  would  havej  been 
overrun  by  the  North  VietnameseL 

My  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  asser- 
tions of  this  nature  given  publi()ly  by 
this  Congressman  are  harmful  to  the 
Interests  not  only  of  this  countny  but 
those  coimtries  of  Indochina  trying  to 
preserve  their  own  integrity,  anq  tend 
to  prevent  successful  negotlatlotis  to 
bring  about  peace  with  stability  in  that 
troubled  area  of  the  world. 

And  to  impute  to  President  Nixon  the 
desire  to  bomb  unarmed  and  friendly 
villages  when  he  has  in  fact  withdrawn 
over  50  percent  of  our  forces,  brought 
about  a  cease-fire  in  the  Middle  Eait.  ini- 
tiated arms  limitation  talks  with  the 
Soviets,  opened  some  form  of  cominunl- 
cation  with  the  Red  Chinese,  and  laid 
out  the  background  for  complete  with- 
drawal of  armed  forces  from  Bouth 
Vietnam  seems  to  me  to  be  the  height 
of  political  irresponsibility. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIClNS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  TuNNBY)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

NASA    RXPOkT    OF    RXPROCKAHrNG    ACflON, 

CoNSTBucnoK  or  Fucojttes 
A  letter  ftozn  the  Acting  Admlnlfltrator. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pxirsxiant  to  la|w,  re- 
port of  reprograxnlng  action,  construction 
of  facilities  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronfutlcal 
and  Space  Sciences.  i 

WATEBSHZD      PEOTECTION      AND      FLOOdI     PRE- 
VENTION   IMPBOVEMEMT   WOBltB  [ 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  IMrector.  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  ttie  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  plana  for  works  of  Improvement  which 
have  been  prepared  under  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  1006),  and  delegated  to 
the  Director  of  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  by  Executive  Order  No.  10^54  of 
January  30.  1056  (with  accompanying  ma- 
terial); to  the  Committee  on  Agrt^ture 
and  Forestry. 


Report  or  the  Orderlt  LiQTnsATxoN  or 
Stocks     of     Acricitltttral     CoMMODrriEs 

HZXO  BT  THE  COMMOOTTT  CREDIT  COR- 
PORATION AND  THE  Expansion  of  Mar- 
kets    FOR     StTRPLUS     AGBICT7LTURAL      COM- 

MOorriES 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  International  Affairs  and  Commod- 
ity Programs,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  orderly  liquidation  of  stocks  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  Expansion  of 
Markets  lor  Surplus  Agricultural  Commod- 
ities (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Value  of  Propertt,  Supplies,  and 
Commodities  Provided  by  the  Berlin 
Magistrate 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
value  of  property,  supplies,  and  commodities 
provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrate  for  the  first 
two  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1971;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Apportionment  of  Food  Stamp  Program 
Appropriations 
A  letter  from  the  DU-ector,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  "Food  Stamp  program," 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
indicating  a  need  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  of  Order  Dismissing  Petition  m 
Docket  No.  27-C,  Before  the  Indian 
Claims   Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  order  dismissing  petition  in  The 
Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians,  Petitioner,  vs.  The 
United  States  of  America,  Defendant,  Docket 
No.  27-C,  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion (with  an  swxjompanylng  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  or  the   Director  of  Selective 
Service 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  SelecUve  Service 
System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service  (with  an  accompanying  rep>ort) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Memorandum  or  Annual  Report  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  Reserve  Forces 
FOR  Fiscal  Year  1971 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (Reserve  Affairs) ,  submitting  a  corrected 
page  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Sec- 
rettiry  of  Defense  on  Reserve  Forces  for  fiscal 
year  1971  (with  an  accompanjrlng  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  to  Extend  Authoritt 
OF  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  Purchase 
U.S.  Obligations  Directly  Prom  the 
Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  pur- 
chase U.S.  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Housing  Institutions  Modern- 
ization Act  or  1971 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  submitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  laws  relating  to 
savings  and  loan  associations,  to  broaden 
their  mortgage  credit  powers,  and  for  other 


purposes  (with  accompanying  papers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Proposed    Transportation   Revenue 
Sharing  Act   of   1971 

A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Transporta- 
tion, submit-ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  new  and  Improved  system 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  solving  the  transporta- 
tion problems  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments  and  for  Improving  the  Nation's 
capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  interstate 
commerce,  and  for  other  puri>08es  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Committee  oii 
Finance,  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Report  or  Orants  Basic  SciENTrFic 
Research 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port showing  grants  for  basic  scientific  re- 
search made  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  nonprofit  Institutions  during  calendar 
year  1970  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Letters  From  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  rejKirt  on  improved  financial  ad- 
ministration and  revision  of  fees  needed- 
consular  services  program.  Department  of 
State  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  OomirUttee  on  Government  Operations. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  assessment  of  the  Im- 
pact of  the  Teacher  Corps  program  at  the 
University  of  Miami  and  participating 
schools  in  south  Florida,  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  tha 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

Proposed  Indian  Financing  Act  or  1971 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  submitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  financing  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  Indians  and  Indian 
orgfanlzatlons,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Comments  or  Federal  Agencies  on  Legisla- 
tive Proposals  for  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  comments  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments  on  the  legislative  pro- 
posals of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  water  pollution  control  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Third  Preterence  and  Sixth  Preferd»ci 
Classifications  roR  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classification  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  or  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United   States 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Attorney  General 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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Pboposed  Legislation  to  Authorize  Payment 
OF  Expenses  or  Preparing  and  Transport- 
xng  to  His  Home  or  Place  or  Interment 
THE  Remains  op  a  Federal  Employee  Who 
Dies  While  Performing  Official  Duties 
nf  Alaska  or  Hawaii 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
preparing  and  transporting  to  his  home  or 
place  of  Interment  the  remains  of  a  Federal 
employee  who  dies  while  performing  official 
duties  in  Alaska  or  HawaU,  and  for  other 
purposes    (with   accompanying   papers);    to 
the    Committee    on    Poet    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

report  of  the  uj3.  department  op  health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Improvement  Work  Plans 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  submitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  plans  for  works  of  improvement  which 
have  been  prepared  tmder  the  provisions  of 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1006), 
and  delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10654  of  January  20,  1966  (with 
accompanying  material);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 
Environmental  Impact  Statement — Noisx 
Control  Act  of  1971 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  for  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1971 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  by  unanimous  consent. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  TUNNET)  : 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"A  Concurrent  Resolution  Memorializing 
Congress  To  Continue  Price  Supports  and 
Other  Aid  Programs  to  Tobacco  Farmers 
"Whereas,  pending  legislation  U  now  be- 
fore Congress  which  would  discontinue  to- 
bacco supports  and  other  aid  programs  be- 
ginning with  crops  to  be  harvested  In  1972; 
and 

"Whereas,  this  has  been  a  self-supporting 
program  and  if  this  legislation  Is  enacted  It 
would  mean  a  tremendous  loss  at  revenue  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  would  severely 
cripple  this  one  hundred  million  dollar  In- 
dustry; and 

"Whereas,  tobacco  has  for  many  years  been 
one  of  South  Carolina's  main  sources  of 
revenue  and  the  discontinuance  of  these  pro- 
P»ms  would  bring  irreparable  damage  to  the 
tobacco  farmers  of  this  State,  particularly 
the  smaller  growers.  Now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Senate  concurring: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
18  hereby  memorialized  to  take  such  action 
M  It  deems  necessary  in  order  to  continue 
tn«  price  supports  and  other  aid  programs  to 
tobacco  farmers. 
"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 


resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  United 
States  Senator  and  each  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  from 
South  Carolina  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forcistry : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  86 
"Joint  resolution  petitioning  the  Honorable 
Clifford  M.  Hardin,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiire,  to  Increase  the  support  level  of 
manufactured  milk  to  the  maximum  per- 
missible percent  of  parity  for  the  coming 
marketing   year,   beginning  April   1.   1971, 
and   memorializing  Congress  to   Increase 
the  support  levels  to  100  percent  of  parity 
based  on  1910-14  base  levels 
"Whereas,   farm   costs   have   risen   at   an 
alarming  rate  since  the  start  of  the  current 
marketing  year  and  costs  In  dairying  have 
risen  even  more,  farm  wage  rates  being  up 
6.5%,  interest  and  taxes  up  8%   and  feed 
costs  up  9  % ;  and 

"Whereas,  the  present  $4.66  support  level 
for  manufactured  milk  has  slipped  to  about 
81%  of  the  parity  equivalent  and  may  fur- 
ther decline  to  80%  by  the  end  of  this  mar- 
keting year;  and 

"Whereas,  If  current  trends  continue  un- 
abated, an  addition  of  approximately  50 
cents  per  CWT  to  the  present  support  level 
Is  needed  to  bring  the  price  of  maniifactured 
milk  to  the  90%  parity  level;  and 

"Whereas,  maniifactured  milk  production 
in  the  12  north  central  states  has  shown  a 
marked  decrease;  and 

"Whereas,  this  combination  of  Increased 
milk  production  costs  and  reduced  prices 
has  continued  the  exodus  from  the  farms 
of  the  nation  thereby  contributing  danger- 
ously to  urban  as  well  as  niral  Insteblllty; 
and 

"Whereas,  these  trends  have  been  Intensi- 
fied by  Inadequate  restrictions  on  'milk  sub- 
stitutes' Insidiously  masquerading  as  dairy 
products;  and 

"Whereas,  a  per  capita  decline  of  milk 
production  threatens  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  em- 
powers the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
crease the  support  level;  now,  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  senate  con- 
curring. That  this  legislature  respectfully 
petitions  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Hon.  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  to  raise  the  sup- 
port level  for  manufactured  milk  for  the 
coming  marketing  year  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  maximum  permissible  percent  of  ptkrtty; 
and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  legislature  respect- 
f\illy  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  legislation  increasing  the  permissi- 
ble support  level  for  manufactured  milk  to 
100%  of  parity  based  on  1910-14  base  levels; 
and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  at  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  the 
congressional  delegation  from  Wisconsin." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 

"Resolution  No.  146 
"Resolution  relative  to  respectfully  request- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  necessary  to  constitute 
the  University  of  Guam  as  a  land  g^ant 
Institution 

"Be  It  resolved  by  t^e  Leglslatxire  of  the 
Territory  of  Giiam : 

"Whereas,  the  University  of  Guam  affords 
the  opportunity  for  higher  education  not 
only  to  the  residents  of  Guam  but  to  many 


others  from  the  surrounding  Islands  who 
come  to  the  territory  to  complete  their  stud- 
ies, the  University  thereby  being  central  to 
the  whole  educational  process  In  the  West- 
ern Pacific;  and 

"Whereas,  as  part  of  Its  role,  the  Univer- 
sity has  attempted  to  educate  not  only  in  the 
traditional  academic  subjects  but  to  also 
participate  in  providing  the  technical  train- 
ing needed  by  the  potential  citizens  of  Guam 
and  of  Micronesia,  thereby  playing  on  the 
scale  permitted  by  its  limited  funds  the 
traditional  role  a  land  grant  Institution  has 
played  in  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  In  recognition  of  this,  the  Con- 
gress In  recent  years  has  considered  legisla- 
tion to  grant  to  the  University  of  Guam  offi- 
cial land  grant  status,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  legislation  has  never  been  enacted,  and 
therefore  the  University  does  not  have  the 
funds  and  assistance  it  needs  to  provide  the 
technical  training  and  assistance  needed  by 
the  future  citizens  of  Guam  and  the  United 
States  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  the  consensus  of  the  Legis- 
lature that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  present 
almost  total  dependence  of  the  territory  on 
Imported  foodstuffs  Is  the  lack  of  knowledge 
by  the  local  farmers  of  modern  methods  of 
commercial  tropical  farming  and  that  until 
the  University  Is  in  a  position  to  give  this 
technical  training  as  It  would  be  if  It  ob- 
tained land  grant  status,  little  will  be  done 
to  upgrade  the  quality  of  technology  In  the 
territory;   now  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  that  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legls- 
latiire  does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Guam  respectfully  request,  memorialize, 
and  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  to  the  University  of  Guam 
land  grant  statijs;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  bo  Uiere- 
after  transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Frank 
E.  Moss,  Member,  U.S.  Senate,  to  the  Honor- 
able Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Member,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Honorable 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  Member,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, to  the  Chairman,  House  Committee 
on  Agrtcultxire,  to  the  Chairman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
to  the  Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  to  the  Secretary  on  Agriculture,  to 
the  Secretary  on  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, to  the  President,  University  of  Guam, 
to  the  Chairman,  Board  of  Regents,  Univer- 
sity of  Guam,  to  Guam's  Washington  Repre- 
sentative, and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"House  Resolution  No.  1019 
"A  resolution  memorializing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  grant  a  full  execu- 
tive pardon  to  Lieutenant  William  L.  Gal- 
ley, Jr..  and  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  Join  in  urging  such 
Executive  clemency;  and  directing  dis- 
tribution 

"Whereas,  the  brave  young  sons  of  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth  have  been  sad- 
dened and  shamed  by  being  denied  the 
chance  even  to  strive  for  victory  in  a  war 
in  Vietnam  and  other  areas  of  Southeast 
Asia,  that  has  claimed  more  than  43.000 
American  Uvea  In  ten  years  of  Involvement 
in  the  longest  armed  conflict  In  which  the 
United  States  has  ever  engaged;  and 

"Whereas,  the  sacrifices  made  by  our  heroic 
fighting  men,  who  were  so  painstakingly 
trained  In  the  deadly  game  of  war,  almost 
have  been  overlooked  In  the  fierce  political 
and  Ideological  struggles  waged  by  hawks 
and  doves  which  have  had  a  severe  divisive 
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effect   on   the   unity   of  the  people   i»f  the 
United  States:  and 

•'Whereas,  the  conviction  of  Lieutenant 
William  L.  Calley,  Jr.,  for  alleged  crlme$  com- 
mitted in  the  VUlage  of  My  Lai  whUejUnder 
stress  of  extreme  personal  danger  to  tjlmselt 
and  members  of  bis  platoon,  while  ca* 
out  a  mission  in  the  war  for  which 
been  specially  trained,  has  shock* 
stunned  a  large  segment  of  the  cltl 
tbla  nation  and  has  produced  fears 
will  have  an  extremely  demorallzli 
damaging  effect  upon  the  men  still  ei 
In  this  holocaust  In  Southeast  Asia; 

"Whereas.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Imj 
that  Lieutenant  Calley  be  freed  fi 
charges  on  which  he  has  been  coi 
and  that  the  military  code  of  Jiistlce  'he  re- 
vised as  an  assurance  to  all  personnel  of 
our  armed  forces  that  they  wUl  not  b#  pros- 
ecuted or  be  placing  their  own  lives  In 
Jeopardy  for  obeying  the  commands  of  their 
superiors  on  the  battlefields  of  war:  afcd 

"Whereas,  It  is  deemed  to  be  In  t^e  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  iStates 
that  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  bte  me- 
morialized to  grant  a  full  executive  pardon 
to  Lieutenant  Calley.  and  that  the  tJnlted 
States  Congress  be  memorlallzed  to  Join  In 
urging   such   executive   pardon.  1 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  jy  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  of  the  fir$t  ses- 
sion of  the  33d  OUahoma  Legislature:! 

"SxcnoN  1.  President  Rl-hard  M.l  Nixon 
Is  hereby  memorialized  to  grant  a  fill  ex- 
ecutive pardon  to  Lieutenant  WlllUim  L. 
Calley,  Jr.,  for  the  alleged  crimes  forjwhlch 
he  has  been  convicted  by  court-martial. 

"Skc.  2.  The  United  States  Congfess  la 
hereby  memorialized  to  Join  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Oklahoma  Leglala- 
tiire  In  urging  the  granting  of  such  biecu- 
tlve  pardon.  i 

"Sxc.  3.  Duly  authenticated  copies  ^f  this 
Resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  i  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  AmerKia,  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Congress." 

A  resolution  of  the  Hoiise  of  Beprasenta- 
tlves  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte 
of  Arkansas;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

"HoTJsr  Rsaoi.uTTON  No.  48 

"Besolutlon  xirglng  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  nationwide  stand- 
ards for  maTiTniim  phosphate  contents  for 
detergents  and  for  the  labeling  of  ^  de- 
tergents for  phosphate  content  ai^d  the 
percentage  of  bio-degradation  of  phioepste 
content 

"Whereas,  a  large  number  of  det^-gents 
sold  In  this  covmtry  contain  contents  of 
phosphate  that  ape  dangerovis  to  sewafe  dis- 
posal systems  and  pollute  streams  In  which 
said  phosphates  become  deposited  ti^rough 
sewage  disposal  systems  and  kill  the  plant 
and  flsh  life  in  such  streams:   and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  minola  r*>ently 
enacted  legislation  prohibiting  detergents 
from  containing  more  than  8.7  pe<  cent 
phosphate:  and  . 

"Whereas.  It  Is  essential  that  Natl<^nwlde 
standards  be  established  prescribing  maxi- 
mum limitations  on  phosphate  contents  of 
detergents  and  also  establishing  standards 
for  the  chemical  composition  of  phosphates 
contained  in  detergents  In  order  to  assure 
that  said  contents  will  not  pose  a  severe 
sewage  disposal  problem  and  will  not  con- 
taminate lakes  and  streams:  and 

"Whereas,  the  labeling  of  each  container  of 
detergent,  in  order  that  the  purchaser  there- 
of may  be  alterted  to  the  percentage  of!  phos- 
phate content  and  the  percentage  a(  blo- 
degradatlOQ  of  phosphate  content,  would 
enable  pxirchasers  who  are  interested  lb  pol- 
lution control  to  cease  piirchaslng  sucH  prod- 
ucts thereby  forcing  the  manufactueers  of 
detergents  to  limit  phosphate  contetits  to 
acceptable  standards:  and 

"Whereas,    the    enactment    of    maximum 


phosphate  content  standards  for  detergents 
and  the  enactment  of  Nationwide  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  labeling  and  Identifica- 
tion of  phosphate  contents  In  packages  con- 
taining detergents  Is  essential  for  the  pro- 
motion of  pollution  control  In  this  Nation; 
Now  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  68th  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  respectfully  requested  to  enact  legislation 
providing  for  Nationwide  standards  with 
respect  to  maximum  phosphate  content  of 
detergents,  and  to  establish  standards  to 
require  that  all  packages  containing  phos- 
phates include  appropriate  labels  thereon 
identifying  the  percentage  of  phosphate  con- 
tent thereof  and  the  percentage  of  blo-degra- 
datlon  of  phosphate  content.  In  order  that 
the  purchaser  thereof  may  be  aware  of  the 
pollution  characteristics  of  said  detergents. 

"Be  It  fxirther  resolved  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
furnish  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  each 
member  of  the  Arkansas  Congressional  Dele- 
gation, to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  National  Congress,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisor  on  Consumer  Protection." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  SUte  of 
Ohio;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"RxsoLtmoN 
"Resolution  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of 

the    United    States    and    John    A.    Volpe. 

Secretary  of  TransportaUon.  to  reconsider 

the  Railpax'  proposal  which  Is  before  Con- 
gress, to  Include  In  Its  provisions  the  Ohio 

cities    of    Cleveland,    Columbus.    Toledo. 

Dayton,    Cincinnati,   Akron    and   Yoimgs- 

town 

"Whereas.  The  members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  lOeth  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  have 
noted  with  dismay  that  on  May  1.  1971,  when 
Railpax,  the  new  quasi-governmental  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  takes 
over  operation  of  passenger  trains  linking 
twenty-one  pairs  of  major  United  States 
cities  from  coast  to  coast,  the  hxige  metro- 
politan region  of  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Akron, 
and  Youngstown,  with  a  combined  fxjpula- 
tlon  of  fotir  million,  and  with  thousands  of 
rail  passengers  each  day.  will  have  no  Rail- 
pax service;  and 

"Whereas,  The  city  of  Clevel-md  will  be 
particularly  hard-hit  since  It  had  hoped 
that  Railpax  would  supplement  the  new 
terminal  building  which  cost  Clevelanders 
millions  of  dollars  and  thus  halt  the  decline 
of  the  inner  city  of  Cleveland;  and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  particularly  unfortunate 
that  while  six  routes  of  Railpax  will  traverse 
Ohio,  this  largest  metropolitan  and  industrial 
area  of  Ohio  will  be  Ignored,  thereby  making 
Cleveland  the  largest  city  In  the  coxmtry  to 
be  left  without  Inter-dty  raU  passenger  serv- 
ice; and 

"Whereas.  Inclusion  in  the  Railpax  sys- 
tem would  be  a  tremendous  "shot  In  the 
arm"  which  Cleveland  so  badly  needs:  there- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we.  the  members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  109th  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio  In  adopting  this  Resolution  respectfully 
and  most  strongly  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  reconsider  the  assigned 
routes  of  the  Rallptix  system  so  as  to  include 
the  northern  section  of  Ohio,  and  we  especi- 
ally urge  the  twenty-four  member  Ohio  dele- 
gation to  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Ohio's  two  Senators  to  de- 
mand that  Cleveland  be  Included;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Journal  and 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  transmit  duly 
authenticated  copies  of  this  Resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States:  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States:  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  John  A. 
Volpe.  Secretary  of  Transportation;   and  to 


each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Ohio 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Alabama:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"RrsoLunoN  No.  16 

"Whereas,  Within  the  last  several  years  the 
situation  In  the  American  textile  industry 
has  become  increasingly  acute  and  particu- 
larly so  in  the  Southern  states  where  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  and  the  manufacturing  of 
cotton  products  constitute  the  very  life  blood 
of  this  area;  and 

"Whereas.  Hundreds  of  Alabamians  have 
lost  their  Jobs  or  are  onto  short  time  manu- 
facture and  the  foreign  competitors  who 
flood  our  market  and  force  thousands  of  our 
citizens  completely  out  of  work  and  market 
their  textiles  and  apparel  under  conditions 
that  are  Illegal  In  the  State  of  Alabama  and 
in  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas.  The  government  of  Japan  has 
offered  a  most  unsatisfactory  proposal  to  re- 
strain, unilaterally.  Its  textile  and  apparel 
exports  to  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Japanese  proposal  has 
been  rejected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Governor  of  Alabama,  by 
many  members  of  the  Congress,  Including  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  Alabama, 
by  the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, by  the  Alabama  Textile  Blanufactur- 
ers  Association,  by  numerous  newspaper  edi- 
torials and  by  many  others;  and 

"Whereas.  The  textile  markets  of  the 
United  States  are  virtually  wide  open  to 
foreign  lmp>orts  while  many  of  the  major  ex- 
porters to  this  country  tightly  protect  their 
own  markets  against  our  textUe  exports; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  American  textile  Industry 
pays  Its  employees  approximately  two  dollars 
an  hour  more  than  the  industry  of  Japan, 
with  the  gap  being  even  wider  between  this 
country  and  some  other  Asian  Nations;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Alabama  Legislature  and 
the  people  of  Alabama  are  not  willing  to  gee 
these  terribly  unfair  conditions  continue  to 
weaken  one  of  their  most  Important  Indus- 
tries which  together  with  Its  supply  and  re- 
lated industries  over  the  years  have  been 
good,  responsible  corporate  citizens;   and 

"Whereas.  These  unfair  conditions  largely 
have  been  created  by  a  combination  of  pol- 
icies of  our  Federal  Government.  Now.  there- 
fore; 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring.  That 
the  Legislature  of  Alabama  respectfully  re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  do 
all  In  their  power  through  legislative  and 
administrative  action  to  see  that  order  Is  re- 
stored to  the  chaotic  international  textile 
and  apparel  situation. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Alabama  expresses  to  the  Alabama 
Congpresslonal  Delegation  and  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  who  continue  to  work 
for  a  solution  to  this  problem,  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  their  dedication  to  this  vital  effort. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  member  of  Alabama's 
delegation  In  the  Senate  and  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  CTerks  of  the 
respective  Houses  of  the  United  SUtes 
Congress." 

Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico:  to  the  Oonunlttee  on 
Finance: 

"Sknatx  Joint  Mxmobial  9 
"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  President  and  the 

Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  relating  to 

revenue  sharing 

"Whereas,  the  resolution  of  our  nation's 
myriad  and  diverse  problems  Is  contlngrot 
upon  a  vUble  partnership  between  the  fed- 
eral government  and  strengthened  state  gov- 
ernments; and 
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"Whereas,  increasing  demands  upon  sUte 
Mid  local  governments  for  essential  public 
isrvlces  have  compelled  the  sUtes  to  rely 
uesvlly  on  highly  regressive  and  inelastic 
consiuner  taxes  and  property  taxes;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  revenues  based  predomi- 
nantly on  Income  taxes  Increased  slgnlfl- 
eantly  faster  than  econcwnlc  growth,  while 
state  and  local  revenues  based  heavily  on 
Mies  and  property  taxes  do  not  keep  pace 
with  economic  growth;  and 

"Whereas,  the  recurring  fiscal  crises  at 
state  and  local  levels  has  become  the  over- 
riding problem  of  IntergovernmenUl  rela- 
tions and  of  continuing  a  vibrant  and  work- 
able federal  system;  and 

"Whereas,  the  evident  solution  to  this 
problem  Is  a  meaningful  sharing  of  federal 
Income  tax  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  there  will  be  placed  before  the 
present  United  SUtes  Congress  one  or  more 
proposals  for  the  enactment  of  revenue  shar- 
ing legislation;  and 

"Whereas,  under  one  of  these  plans  the 
counties  and  cities  of  New  Mexico  would  re- 
ceive approximately  eight  million  dollars 
(tS.OOO.OOO)  of  general  revenue  sharing  to 
be  distributed  as  follows: 

"Bernalillo  67,522;  Catron  5.870;  Chaves 
188*66;  Colfax  21344;  Curry  48.969;  De  Baca 
19.310;  Dona  Ana  91381;  Eddy  97.117;  Grant 
162.880;  Guadalupe  37,886;  Harding  3.068;  Hi- 
dalgo 18,009;  Lea  343.913;  Lincoln  34.952;  Los 
Alamos  43,809;  Luna  78,307;  McKliUey  45367; 
Mora,  6.270;  Otero  38,163;  Quay  78,174;  Rio 
Arriba  21.878;  Roosevelt  61.632;  Sandoval  10,- 
806;  San  Juan  68.030;  Ban  Miguel  24,813; 
8anU  Pe  66.168;  Sierra  12,940;  Socorro  60.026; 
Taos  20311;  Torrance  14.674;  Union  13340; 
Valencia  65,496. 

"Albuquerque  3,025.844;  Roswell  232,921; 
Baton  35352;  Clovls  339,110;  Las  Cruces  494,- 
Ml:  Artesla  148,878;  Carlsbad  138,205;  Sliver 
City  78,441;  Lordsbxirg  14,007;  Eunice  15341; 
Hobbs  163351;  Jal  16,409;  Lovlngton  49.492; 
Demlng  46.968;  Tularosa  10.806;  Tucumcarl 
68,169;  Portales  136,404;  Bernalillo  9,338;  Az- 
tec City  7,476;  Farmlngton  75.426;  Las  Vegas 
City  53,294;  Las  Vegas  Town  31360;  Santa  Fe 
353.S18;  Truth  or  Consequences  20,644;  So- 
corro 31360;  Clayton  22,945;  Belen  36,486; 
Grants  69.097;  MUan  20,677;  All  other  cities 
346.447. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  be  urged  as  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  Importance  to  the  federal  system 
of  this  nation  to  support  and  enact  an  ac- 
ceptable revenue  sharing  plan  that  would 
make  a  portion  of  the  taxes  on  Income  levied 
by  Congress  pursuant  to  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uolted  States  available  each  year  to  state 
governments  and  the  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  by  means  of  direct  allocation,  tax 
credits,  or  both,  without  limiting  directly  or 
Indirectly  the  xise  of  such  moneys  for  any 
purpose  not  Inconsistent  with  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Bute;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
Onited  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to  each 
member  of  the  New  Mexico  delegation  In  the 
United  SUtef  Congress." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  SUte  of 
New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  RBSOLTrnoN  No.  2006 
"Whereas,  By  reason  of  the  Income  Ux  re- 
oMiUy  enacted  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  thotisands  of  New  Jerseyans 
who  commute  to  work  in  Philadelphia  and 
other  parts  of  Pennsylvania  adjacent  to  this 
otate  will  be  subject  to  taxation  of  their 
••ralngs  In  the  same  manner  as  residents 
»nd  citizens  of  Pennsylvania;   and 

•■Whereas,  With  respect  to  those  New  Jer- 
^J»ns  who  work  in  the  city  of  PhUadelphla, 
"US  new  tax  will  be  In  addition  to  the  tax 


upon  earnings  which  has  hitherto  been  Im- 
posed by  that  city;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  commuters,  while  contrib- 
uting greatly  to  the  commercial  activity  and 
economic  prosperity  of  those  areas  of  Penn- 
sylvania In  which  they  work,  actually  re- 
ceive only  minimal  government  services 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  are  excluded  from  educational,  welfare 
and  other  services  which  have  created  the 
demand  for  new  revenue  sources  In  that 
Commonwealth  and  have  led  to  the  Impo- 
sition of  this  new  tax;  and 

"Whereas.  Imposition  of  such  Uxes  upon 
persons  who  have  neither  a  voice  in  the 
levjring  or  disposition  of  the  revenues,  nor 
an  equiUble  share  in  the  benefits  created 
thereby.  Is  highly  discriminatory  and  in  ef- 
fect levies  a  tribute  upon  them  for  the  privi- 
lege of  crossing  SUte  lines  to  earn  a  living, 
contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
United  SUtes  Constitution.  Article  IV,  Sec- 
tion 2,  and  Amendment  XTV,  section  1;  and 

"Whereas,  Experience  by  the  people  of 
this  SUte  with  similar  taxation  Imposed  by 
the  State  and  city  of  New  York  Indicates 
that  such  taxes,  once  begun,  continue  to 
grow  more  burdensome  and  more  InequlUble 
as  the  taxing  Jurisdiction  abuses  lu  posi- 
tion In  order  to  mulct  a  nonresident  p>opu- 
latlcn  without  voice  or  vote  in  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  Its  fiscal  policies;  and 

"Whereas,  There  are  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  sev^'eil  bills 
aimed  at  ending  this  abuse;  now,  therefore 

"Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Nev^Jertey: 

"That  this  House  hereby  expresses  and 
records  Its  vigorous  opposition  to  the  dis- 
criminatory Uxatlon  of  New  Jersey  residents 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
through  the  imposition  of  a  Ux  upon  the 
income  of  New  Jersey  residents  which  Is  de- 
rived from  their  employment  within  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Its  fur- 
ther general  opposition  to  all  such  unfair 
intersute  Uxatlon  upon  persons  whose 
places  of  work  and  residence  are  In  different 
SUtes;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  House 
firmly  supporU  the  efforte  and  activities  of 
citizens  and  citizen  groups  which  are  en- 
gaged In  combating  the  Imposition  of  such 
taxes,  and  urges  aU  citizens  of  this  SUte  to 
lend  their  support  to  pending  Federal  legis- 
lation designed  to  combat  this  evil;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  House 
hereby  respectfully  memorlallEes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  to  act  promptly 
and  effectively  upon  the  pending  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  or  restrict  such  taxa- 
tion; and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  duly  au- 
thenticated copies  of  this  resolution,  signed 
by  the  President  and  attested  by  the  Secre- 
tary, be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  SenaU  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves; to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
City  Council;  to  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  and  to  each 
of  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  elected  from  this  SUte." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 

"Skmate  Concttrbknt  Rksoltttion  No.  42 
"A  concivrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United   SUUs  to   enact 
appropriate  legislation  to  provide  that  all 
sales  taxes  paid  by  Individual  taxpayers 
shall   be  treated  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes  as  credits  against  Federal  Income 
Ux  due,  rather  than  as  deductions  against 
Income  for  such  purposes 
Whereas,  It  Is  generally  recognized   that 
taxation  in  this  country  has  reached  a  crisis 
level,  and  that  Ux  relief  should  be  granted 
whenever  feasible;  and 


"Whereas,  Federal  Income  tax  law  pres- 
ently provides  that  all  sums  paid  by  Individ- 
ual uxpaycrs  for  sales  taxes  are  to  be  treated 
as  deductions  to  reduce  the  income  subject 
to  the  Federal  Income  tax;  and 

"Whereas.  Amending  the  aforementioned 
Ux  law  to  provide  that  all  sunxs  paid  for  sales 
taxes  shall  be  treated  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes  as  credits  against  Federal  income 
tax  due  rather  than  as  deductions  against 
Income  for  Euch  puri>oses  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate form  of  tax  relief  that  would  not 
unduly  affect  the  economy;   now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  {the  General  Assembly 
concurring)  : 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be.  and  it  is  hereby,  respectfully  memorial- 
ized to  consider  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  provide  that  all  siuns  for  sales  taxes  paid 
by  Individual  taxpayers  shall  be  treated  for 
Federal  Income  tax  purposes  as  credits 
against  Federal  Income  ux  due,  rather  than 
as  deductions  against  Income  for  such  pur- 
pwses  as  Is  presently  provided. 

"2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  cause 
duly  authenticated  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  elected  from  New  Jersey." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leglslattire 
of  the  SUte  of  Kansas;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Government  Operations: 

"HOT7SX  CONCtTBXBrr  BXSOLTTTIOK  No.   1060 

"A  concurrent  resolution  expressing  concern 

over  the  possible  abolishment  of  the  United 

SUtes  department  of  agriculture 

"Whereas,  On  March  26,  1971,  in  the  Sen- 
aU of  the  United  SUtes  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  conveyed  a  message  to  the  Senate 
concerning  government  reorganization  which 
suggested  that.  In  effect,  the  department  of 
agriculture  be  divided  and  its  basic  compo- 
nenu  be  placed  In  at  least  three  different  de- 
partmenU;  and 

"Whereas,  Under  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment. It  la  probable  that  programs  of  vital 
concern  to  the  Kansas  farmer  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  people  with  little  Interest  or 
understanding  of  our  problems;  and 

"Whereas.  The  agricultural  industry  U  of 
vital  imporUnce  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
people  of  Kansas;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  essential  that  agriculture 
have  an  agency  or  department  which  Is  re- 
sponsive to  Its  needs;  and 

"Whereas,  Senator  James  B.  Pearson  has 
stated  that  he  does  not  believe  that  reor- 
ganization of  the  department  of  agriculture 
would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  Kansas  farm- 
ers: Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Seriate 
concurring  therein:  That  the  legislature  of 
the  sUte  of  Kansas  hereby  expresses  concern 
over  the  possible  abolishment  of  the  United 
States  department  of  agriculture. 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  secretary 
of  sUte  be  directed  to  transmit  enrolled 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  the  president  of  the  United  Sutee 
senate,  the  speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
house  of  representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  congress  from  thu  suu." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

"Senate  Joint  Mzicoual  7 

"A  Joint  memorial  requesting  the  United 
States  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  take  the  action  necessary 
to  transfer  ownership  and  administration 
of  vacant  and  unrestricted  public  domain 
lands  in  New  Mexico  to  the  SUte 
"Whereas,   approximately  thirteen  million 

acres  of  land  In  New  Mexico  are  classified  as 
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federal    vacant  and  unreeerved  pubic  do- 
main'; and 

"Whereas,  this  lacd  constitutes  an  Impor- 
tant portion  of  the  state,  and  under  present 
administration  by  the  federal  govenment 
does  not  serve  the  general  welfare  of  the 
state  and  Its  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  continued  federal  admnlstra- 
tlon  of  vacant  and  unreserved  public  iomaln 
lands  will  hinder  the  economic  devel^ment 
of  New  Mexico  inasmuch  as  the  inocme  de- 
rived from  these  federally-admlnlster*!  lands 
IB  significantly  less  than  the  Income  from 
similar  lands  administered  by  New  lidexlco; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  reeolved  by  tpe  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  tJiAt  the 
United  States  Congress  and  the  Preeljdent  of 
the  United  States  are  respectfully  requested 
to  give  Immediate  attention  to,  ard  take 
measures  necessary  for.  transferring  owner- 
ship and  administration  of  the  vacant  and 
unreserved  public  domain  lands  In  N<  w  Mex- 
ico to  the  state,  without  any  stlpulatl  ons  ex- 
cept those  which  will  protect  thd  lands 
against  misuse,  misappropriation  or  jcologl- 
cal  harm;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatljifes  and 
the  members  of  Congress  elected  from  New 
Mexico."  J 

Resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  tl^e  State 
of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juillclary : 
"Ratitication  Resoldtion  roR  18-Tiak-Oij) 

"Whereas,  the  fl2nd  Congress  of  tha  United 


Stat««  of  America  at  Its  first  Session 
Houses,  by  a  Constitutional  majority 


In  both 
of  two- 


thirds  thereof,  adopted  the  following  prop 
osltlon  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  the  f«Uowlng 
words,  to  wit: 

"  'JOINT    aESOLtmON 

"  'Reaolvtd  by  the  Senate  and  iSpuse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  <^f  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  (tvx-thirdi  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) .  That  tha  follow- 
ing u^cle  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stat««,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  sub  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  tha  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  daite  of  Its 
submission  by  the  Congress: 
"  'article 

"  'Section  1.  The  right  of  citizen^  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  yea4s  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  danled  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  afcy  State 
on  account  of  age. 

"  'Ssc.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  tl>e  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." now.  therefore,  be  it  i 

"Resolved:  By  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  tie  105th 
Legislature,  that  such  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby  ratified ; 
and  be  it  further 

"Reeolved:  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secitetary  of 
State  to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, Washington.  D.C..  and  the  Prertdent  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  ^ouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the  (State  of 
New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  tne  Judi- 
ciary: 

"Senate  Memorial  38 

"A  memorial  requesting  the  Congreis  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  flnanci^  assist- 
ance for  the  Mutual  Aid  Act  of  Ne*  Mexico 
whereby  State,  county  and  munldpal  law 
enforcement  agencies  may  cooperate  with 
Indian  tribal  and  pueblo  council^  In  law 
enforcement 
"Whereas,  the  social  and  economic  Inter- 
relationships  of   the  Indian  and  Ibe  non- 


Indian   populations   are   increasing   In    our 
modem  society;  and 

"Whereas,  the  antiquated  concepts  of  juris- 
diction when  applied  on  the  basis  of  ethnic 
difierences  within  the  same  community, 
county  or  state  add  unnecessary  burdens  to 
law  eiLforcement  officers  and  allow  offenders 
to  escape  punishment;  and 

Whereas,  both  the  Indian  and  the  non- 
Indian  wish  to  approach  the  current  prob- 
lems of  crime,  delinquency  and  other  viola- 
tions of  law  on  a  local,  community,  people- 
to-people  basis  Instead  of  the  artificial  bar- 
riers presented  by  Jurisdictional  concepts; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  requested  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Act  of  New 
Mexico  so  that  the  enclaves  which  exist  both 
on  and  off  the  Indian  lands  may  be  ade- 
quately served  virlth  law  enforcement  officers, 
and  that  the  rights  of  both  Indians  and  non- 
Indians  be  protected  regardless  of  the  artifi- 
cial jurisdictional  boundaries  between  such 
lands;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  each  member  of  the  New  Mexico 
Congressional  Delegation." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Enrolled  House  Joint  REsonrrfoN  0 

"A  joint  resolution  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  right  to  vote 
of  persons  18  years  of  age  or  older 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  state  of  Michigan, 
That  the  ninety-second  congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  at  Its  session.  In 
both  houses,  by  a  constitutional  majority  of 
two-thirds  thereof  has  made  the  following 
proposition  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"joint   RESOLtrrlON 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirdi  of  each 
House  concurring  therein ) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

Abticle — 

"  '  "Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  age. 

"  '  "Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
Uon."  • 

"Therefore,  In  the  name  of.  and  on  behalf 
of,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  we 
do  hereby  ratify,  approve  and  assent  to  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

"Resolving  further.  That  certified  copies  of 
this  Joint  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
governor  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Services." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 


"HotrsE  Joint  Resolution  No.  1 


"A  joint  resolution  ratifying  the  propoaed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older 
"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho: 

"Whereas,  the  Ninety-second  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  at  its  first 
session,  in  both  houses,  by  a  constitutional 
majority  of  two-thirds  thereof,  has  made  the 
following  proposition  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America  In 
the  following  words,  to- wit: 

"  'JOINT  resolution 

"  'Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older. 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) .  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years 
from  the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Oon- 
gress: 

" '  "Article  — 

" '  "Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  age. 

"  '  "Sec  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." ■ 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Forty- 
first  Idaho  Legislature  that  the  pn^>ose<t 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  ratified  by  the  Forty-first  Idaho 
Legislature." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  15 
"A    joint    resolution    ratifying    a    proposed 

amendment    to   the   Constitution   of  the 

United   States  relating  to   extending  the 

right  to  vote  to  citizens  eighteen  years  of 

age  or  older 

"Whereas,  the  Ninety-second  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  passed  a  Joint  Resolu- 
tion propwelng  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relating  to  ex- 
tending the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older;  and 

"Whereas,  This  Joint  Resolution  passed  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  March  10, 
1971,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  on  March  23,  1971.  and  now 
has  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  SUtes 
and  reads: 
"  'Joint  resolution  projKJslng  an  amendment 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

extending   the   right   to   vote  to  citizens 

eighteen  years  of  age  or  older 

"'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {tioo-thiris 
of  each  House  concurring  therein),  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  aU  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
" '  "Article  — 

"  '  "Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  •«• 
or  older,  to  vote  shaU  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

" '  "Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
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to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." ' 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Iowa:  That  the  foregoing  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  ratified  and 
consented  to  by  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  thereof;  and 

"Be  it  Further  Resolved  that  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Iowa  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  over  the  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Iowa  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  administrator 
of  the  United  States  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  H 
"A  joint  memorial  deploring  the  bombing  of 
the  United  States  Capitol 
"Whereas,  a  disastrous  occurrence  took 
place  in  our  national  capltol  on  March  1, 
1971.  which  portrays  the  lawlessness  which 
Is  afflicting  our  great  republic;  and 

"Whereas,  an  explosive  charge  was  placed 
in  a  room  near  the  chamber  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  which  is  the  very  heart  of  our 
system  of  representative  government,  and 
the  resultant  explosion  caused  extensive 
damage  to  the  building,  and  only  by  the 
grace  of  God  no  one  suffered  physical  vio- 
lence:  and 

"Whereas,  it  was  a  distinct  possibility  that 
all  of  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  could  have  been  exposed  to  great 
physical  violence  and  bodily  harm,  thereby 
jeopardizing  our  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment; 

•Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  respectfully 
requested  to  utilize  all  of  the  powers  avail- 
able to  him  to  apprehend  the  perpetrators  of 
this  heinous  crime  and  after  they  are  appre- 
hended, that  they  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
trial;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial   be  sent   to   the   President   of   the 
United  States,  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the    New    Mexico    members    of    the    United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 
"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  556 
"A  concurrent  resolution  extending  our  grati- 
tude to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for   proclaiming  an  official   'week  of  con- 
cern' for  American  prisoners  of  war  and  for 
those  missing  In  action  In  Vietnam. 
"Whereas,  the  first  American  still  held  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  Hanoi  government 
was  captured  seven  years  ago  today,  on  March 
26, 1964;  and 

"Whereas,  thousands  of  compassionate  citi- 
zens, diplomats  and  dignitaries  from  the 
United  States  and  from  all  across  the  free 
world  have  exerted  great  effort,  pleas  and 
prayers  to  secure  for  these  valiant  men  not 
only  humane  treatment  but  their  liberty;  and 
"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  proclaimed  the  date  of  March  21 
through  March  27  as  a  'Week  of  Concern*  all 
across  our  nation  In  honor  of  those  gallant 
men  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia  by  the  North  Vietnamese: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  Senate,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives concurring  therein.  That  we  do  hereby 
extend  our  gratitude  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  proclaiming  this  'Week  of 
Concern'  for  these  fine  Americans  held  cap- 
tive and  unaccounted  for  in  Asia,  and  we  urge 


all  people  who  love  liberty  and  Justice  to  join 
us  in  our  prayers  for  those  whose  well-being 
is  foremost  In  our  minds  and  hearts. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
press." 

A  resolution  of  the  CouncU  of  the  City  of 
Mentor,  State  of  Ohio,  in  support  of  the 
President's  proposed  general  revenue  sharing 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  1558.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erdogan 
Altuglu,  his  wife,  Hatice  Altuglu,  and  their 
children,   Suna   Altuglu    and   Erol    Altuglu; 
and 

S.  1559.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Kalnoki  Bedo.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hollincs, 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Sparkman)  : 
S.     1560.     A     bill     to     amend     the     Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  to  permit  sharing  the  cost  of 
agriculture-related  pollution  prevention  and 
abatement  measures.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By   Mr.    BENNETT    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Baker.   Mr.   Curtis,    Mr.   Dole.   Mr. 
Fannin.  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Han- 
sen,   Mr.    Hruska,    Mr.    Jordan    of 
Idaho,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  1561.  A  bill  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
choice   of  Federal   employees   in   employee- 
management  relations.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
S.  1562.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Canaveral 
National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.    1563.  A   bin   to  amend   the  Fish   and 
WUdUfe  Act  of   1956   to  provide   a  criminal 
penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish, 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
ByMr.  INOUYE: 
S.   1564.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  statutory  rates 
for  anatomical  lo&<>  or  loss  of  use.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1565.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coinage 
of  coins  commemorating  the  bicentennial  of 
the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  In  order  to  provide  for  more 
effective  control  of  aircraft  noise.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.   1567.  A  bill  to  provide  capital  contri- 
butions for  corpKDratlons  organized  and  oper- 
ated to  guarantee  loans  to  and  provide  tech- 
nical   assistance    to    business    concerns    In 
areas  of  high  unemployment,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to   the    Committee    on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affaire. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1568.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  from  22  to  26 
the  age  limit  for  the  receipt  of  child's  Insur- 


ance benefits  thereunder  by  Individuals  at- 
tending school,  and  to  permit  reduced  child's 
benefits  to  be  paid  to  Individuals  attending 
school  on  a  part-time  basis,  and  to  require 
notification  of  the  availability  of  such  bene- 
fits to  those  eligible  by  their  14th  birthday. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  extend  from  22  to 
26  the  age  limit  for  the  receipt  of  a  child's 
Insurance  annuity  thereunder  by  individuals 
attending  school,  and  to  permit  a  reduced 
child's  insurance  annuity  to  be  paid  to  indi- 
viduals attending  school  on  a  part-time  basis, 
and  to  require  notification  of  the  availability 
of  such  benefits  to  those  eligible  by  their 
14th  birthday.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1570.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Elnlsman.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE   (for  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.    Allott.    Mr.    Gravel,    and   Mr. 
Stevens)  (by  request): 
S.  1671.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  natives,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  Mr.  Jackson, 
and  Mr.  Allott)  (by  request): 
S.  1572.  A  bill  to  expand  and  extend  the 
desalting  program  being  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1573.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  assump- 
tion of  the  control  and  operation  by  Indian 
tribes  and  communities  of  certain  programs 
and  services  provided  for  them  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1574.  A  bill  to  retain  coverage  under 
the  laws  providing  employee  benefits,  such 
as  compensation  for  injury,  retirement,  life 
Insurance,  and  health  benefits  for  employees 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  who 
transfer  to  Indian  tribal  organizations  to 
perform  services  in  connection  with  govern- 
mental or  other  activities  which  are  or  have 
been  performed  by  Government  employees 
in  or  for  Indian  communities,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  Mr.  Jackson) 
(by  request) : 
S.  1575.  A  bill  relating  to  the  territory  of 
Guam.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAFT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Beall,   Mr.   Burdick,   Mr.   Hat- 
field,   Mr.    Jordan    of    Idaho,    Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Mxtcalt, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, Mr.  Saxbe.  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.J.  Res.  88.  A  joint  resolution  authorizing 
additional  appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
urgently  needed  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice around  the  Nation  and  for  the  purpose 
of  research  and  development  in  the  field  of 
high-speed   ground   transportation,   and   for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


STATEMENTS      ON      INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Gurniy,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  HOLLINGS,  Mr.  Huicphrby, 
Mr.  iNOUYi,  Mr.  McOovern,  Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Per- 
cy,   Mr.    Proxmire,    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Sparkman)  : 
S.  1560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended,  to  permit  sharing  the  cost  of 
agriculture-related  pollution  prevention 
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and  abatement  measures.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Presidenti  In  a 
re:rent  nationwide  poll  which  askeq  peo- 
ple to  list  the  most  serious  problem  fac- 
ing their  communities,  the  rpults 
showed  Americans  rating  pollution  ^bove 
all  other  domestic  problems.  Certainly 
the  new  public  awareness  for  our  envi- 
ronment has  heightened  concern  jfor  a 
wide  range  of  pollution  problems 
deserve  our  most  urgent  attet 
Among  these  is  the  problem  of  pol 
from  agricultural  sources.  No  longe 
clean  water  and  fresh  air  be  take 
granted  in  rural  America. 

During  th?  last  session  I  introduced  a 
bill,  S.  4445  which  was  desi-^ned  to  broad- 
en the  attack  on  niral  environir  ental 
problems  by  providing  for  greater  flex- 
ibility in  administering  funds  o:  the 
agriculture  conservation  program.  Since 
that  time  the  Department  of  Agriciilture 
has  changed  the  name  of  ACP  to  tie  ru- 
ral environmental  assistance  program — 
REAP. 

For  years  much  of  the  taxpavers* 
money  in  the  ACP  program  was  used  to 
stimulate  farm  production  rather  than 
support  environmental  preservatior  .  Ac- 
cordingly, a  fair  amount  of  criticism  re- 
sulted from  those  who  analyzed  tha  ACP 
program  as  showing  too  many  imme- 
diate benefits  for  a  participating  ftrmer 
and  not  enough  for  the  general  public. 

However,  now  with  the  change  ol  pro- 
gram name,  I  am  pleased  to  note  tht  it  the 
program  emphasis  has  changed  as  well. 
Forming  a  partnership  between  the  pub- 
lic and  farmers  to  benefit  both  the 
REAP  program  will  serve  as  the  prin- 
cipal channel  through  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  share  with  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  approved  soil,  water,  woodland^  and 
wildlife  conservation  and  pollution 
abatement  practices  on  agricultural  land. 
Overall  these  measures  will  help  to|  pro- 
vide our  country  with  an  increased!  sup- 
ply of  clean  water,  clean  air,  an  enhanced 
natural  beauty,  more  opportimlti*  for 
outdoor  recreation.  Improvements  in  the 
quality  of  our  environment,  and  a  better 
ecological  balance.  ] 

Mr.  Pre.sldent,  at  the  present  time 
cost-sharing  is  being  provided  onljr  for 
agriculture  related  pollution  prevention 
or  abatement  practices  that  also  con- 
serve soil  and  water.  Accordingly,  new 
legislation  is  essential  to  allow  the  tural 
environmental  assistance  program  to 
succeed  in  accomplishing  its  objectives. 
As  each  day  passes,  it  becomes  knore 
Imperative  that  needed  air.  water!  and 
land  antipollution  measures  be  initiat- 
ed in  our  rural  areas.  Therefore,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  legislation  whlc^  will 
amend  the  Soil  Conservation  '  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  permit  great- 
er flexibility  in  the  administration  of 
funds  under  the  rural  environment^  as- 
sistance program  and  thus  allow  sharing 
the  cost  of  agriculture-related  pollu- 
tion prevention  and  abatement  meas- 
ures. Certainly  no  program  already  In 
existence,  or  that  could  be  formuisited, 
would  contribute  more  to  the  control  of 
pollution  in  rural  America. 

Testifying  on  the  role  of  Ooveminent 
programs  in  the  antipollution  field  btf  ore 


a  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
last  year,  Mr.  Milton  Fricke,  chairman 
of  the  Water  Resources  Committee  for 
the  National  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts  said : 

We  think  it  rather  strange  that  pollution 
people  are  seemingly  getting  such  a  good 
press  and  here  the  things  that  we  have 
been  doing  all  these  years  are  being  forgot- 
ten. If  we  Just  had  a  few  more  tools  we 
could  have  done  many  of  the  things  that 
they  are  asking  for  in  another  program  and 
we  would  hate  to  see  another  program 
started. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  bill  S.  1560  would 
make  available  many  of  the  tools  that 
Mr.  PYicke  asked  for.  Let  me  cite  some 
examples: 

First.  In  many  States  across  the  Na- 
tion, one  of  the  principal  methods  of 
protecting  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  from 
frost  damage  involves  the  use  of  smudge 
pots  in  orchards,  vineyards,  and  fields. 
Smudge  pots  give  off  smoke  along  with 
the  heat  they  are  designed  for,  which 
often  create  a  severe  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. S.  1560  would  authorize  cost-shar- 
ing to  prevent  or  eliminate  air  pwllution 
by  such  smoke. 

Second.  In  pruning  and  thinning  oper- 
ations, both  in  woodlands  and  orchards, 
the  slash  and  other  wastes  are  generally 
burned  as  a  fire  prevention  and  insect 
and  disease  control  measure,  and  in  some 
cases  to  prevent  water  pollution.  The 
smoke  that  results  from  burning  often 
creates  a  severe  air  pollution  problem. 
Cost-sharing  to  eliminate  these  waste 
materials  without  burning  would  be  au- 
thorized under  the  provisions  of  S.  1560. 

Third.  In  areas  where  the  production 
of  grass  and  legume  seed  are  heavily 
concentrated,  and  in  some  rice-produc- 
ing regions,  heavy  crop  residues  are  left 
on  the  ground  after  harvest.  In  Oregon 
and  other  States,  farmers  customarily 
bum  off  these  residues  as  a  farming  man- 
agement and  disease  and  insect  control 
procedure,  thereby  creating  air  pollution 
problems.  S.  1560  would  authorize  shar- 
ing the  cost  with  farmers  on  pollution 
control  practices  to  prevent  or  abate  this 
tjrpe  of  air  pwllutlon. 

Fourth.  Many  farm  livestock  and  poul- 
try bams  and  feedlots  or  other  opera- 
tions, even  under  good  management,  of- 
ten cause  water,  air,  or  land  pollution 
problems.  Some  corrective  measures  are 
presently  authorized.  However,  others 
which  are  much  needed  are  not.  S.  1560 
would  eliminate  the  need  to  make  de- 
tailed determinations  of  eligibility  such 
as  would  now  be  required  in  many  indi- 
vidual cases,  and  would  make  possible 
new  and  innovative  solutions  to  this 
growing  problem.  A  feedlot  with  60.000 
head  of  cattle  is  no  longer  unusual  in 
many  aresw.  A  feedlot  of  this  size  has 
the  sewage  equivalent  of  a  city  of  more 
tlian  1  million  inhabitants.  If  manure  is 
applied  at  the  rate  of  10  tons  per  acre, 
the  annual  waste  from  a  60,000-capacity 
feedlot  would  cover  approximately  10,000 
acres  of  land.  Studies  are  now  underway 
to  determine  the  maximum  amounts  of 
animal  wastes  than  can  be  applied  to  the 
land  without  reducing  crop  yield  or 
quality. 

Fifth.  Farm  pesticide  and  other  chem- 
ical containers  and  miscellaneous  other 
waste  materials  often  create  land  or  wa- 
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ter  pollution  problems  when  they  ar« 
discarded.  Sanitary  and  safe  disposal,  of 
itself,  may  not  also  conserve  soil  and 
water,  but  is  desirable  and  needed  in  the 
public  interest. 

In  all  of  these  and  in  other  similar 
cases  of  farming  practices  and  opera- 
tions corrective  measures  and  satisfac- 
tory equipment  to  prevent  or  reduce  pol- 
lution are  known.  However,  converting 
to  and  operating  such  suitable  alterna- 
tive metliods  and  equipment  may  be  too 
expensive  for  individual  landowners  and 
operators  to  accomplish  by  themselves 
using  only  their  own  resources.  Farm 
famines  must  be  concerned  first  with 
food,  clothing,  housing,  education,  trans- 
portation, and  taxes.  Only  after  these 
items  are  taken  care  of  are  most  farm- 
ers able  to  move  on  to  the  longer  term 
economic,  social,  and  environmental 
considerations.  Also,  some  of  the  most 
needed  antipollution  practices  them- 
selves may  not  significantly  conserve  ag- 
ricultural soil  and  water. 

If  farmers  are  forced  by  law  and  reg- 
ulations to  install  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion prevention  practices  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  without  cost-sharing  as- 
sistance, a  large  percentage  of  them  may 
be  forced  out  of  farming  and  the  cost  of 
food  and  fiber  to  the  American  consum- 
ers will  rise. 

Senate  bill  S.  1560  would  provide  au- 
thority for  cost-sharing  assistance  to 
help  with  the  very  substantial  cost  of 
changing  to  nonpoUuting  equipment  and 
methods  where  the  public,  not  the  farm- 
er. Is  the  principal  beneficiary. 

The  problem  of  pollution  from  agri- 
cultural sources  deserves  urgent  atten- 
tion and  assistance.  I  am  confident  that 
through  this  bill  we  wUl  effectively  help 
the  farmers,  ranchers,  and  woodland 
owners  of  America  to  provide  a  better 
environment  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  pleased  and 
honored  to  aimounce  that  S.  1560  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
( Mr.  Sparkman  ) . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  bUl  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1560 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  to 
permit  sharing  the  coet  of  agriculture-re- 
lated pollution  prevention  and  abate- 
ment meeistu-es 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.   That  the 
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Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act.  as  amended  (49  Stat.  163;  16  U.S.C.  6»0a) , 
18  further  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  in  section  7(a)  the  word 
"and"  Immediately  before  clause  (5),  substi- 
tuting a  semicolon  for  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (5) ,  and  adding  the  following:  "and 
(6)  prevention  and  abatement  of  agricul- 
ture-related pollution." 

(2)  By  changing  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 8(b)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary 
shall  have  power  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
speclfled  in  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5), 
and  (6)  of  section  7(a)  by  making  pay- 
ments or  grants  of  other  aid  to  agricultural 
producers,  including  tenants  and  sharecrop- 
pers, in  amounts  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  connection 
with  the  effectuation  of  such  purposes  during 
the  year  with  respect  to  which  such  p>ay- 
ments  or  grants  are  made,  and  measured  by 
(1)  their  treatment  or  use  of  their  land,  or  a 
part  thereof,  for  soil  restoration,  soil  con- 
servation, the  prevention  of  erosion,  or  the 
prevention  or  abatement  of  agriculture-re- 
lated pollution;  (2)  changes  in  the  use  of 
their  land;  (3)  their  equitable  share,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  of  the  normal 
national  production  of  any  commodity  or 
commodities  required  for  domestic  consump- 
tion; (4)  their  equitable  share,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  of  the  national  produc- 
tion of  any  commodity  or  commodities  re- 
quired for  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  extent  to  which  their 
utilization  of  croplamd  on  the  farm  conforms 
to  farming  practices  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines win  best  effectuate  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  7  (a);  or  (6)  any  com- 
bination of  the  above." 

(3)  By  inserting  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
section  8  (b)  after  the  words  "soll-buildlng 
services"  in  the  two  places  where  they  oc- 
cur the  words  "or  pollution  prevention  or 
abatement  aids"  and  after  the  words  "soll- 
conservlng  practices"  the  words  "or  pollution 
prevention  or  abatement  practices". 

(4)  By  striking  "or  (5)"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  8  (d)  and  substituting  "(5), 
or  (6)". 

(5)  By  Inserting  in  the  proviso  of  section 
8(e)  after  the  words  "soil-building  or  soil- 
conserving  practices"  the  words  "or  agricul- 
ture-related pollution  prevention  or  abate- 
ment practices." 

(6)  By  striking  the  words  "soll-bullding 
practices  and  soil  water-conserving  practices" 
in  the  penultimate  sentence  of  section  15  and 
substituting  "soU-bullding  practices,  soil- 
and  water-conserving  practices,  and  agricvU' 
ture-related  pollution  prevention  and  abate 
ment  practices". 


By  Mr.  BENNETT   (for  himself, 
Mr.    Baker,    Mr.    Curtis,    Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,     Mr.     Stennis,     Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  1561.  A  bill  to  protect  the  freedom 
of  choice  of  Federal  emoloyees  in  em- 
ployee-management relations.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  In 
doing  the  necessary  research  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  this  biU,  I  heard  the  com- 
ment made  a  number  of  times  that  the 
right  to  work  issue  is  dead.  I  was  told 
that  no  one  was  interested  In  requiring 
an  employee  to  pay  union  dues  In  order 
to  keep  his  job.  Recent  events  have 
proven  just  the  opposite,  Mr.  President. 
All  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
Individual's  right  to  work  have  watched 
with  interest  the  case  of  Bill  Buckley, 
brotlier  of  our  distinguished  colleague 


from  New  York.  Mr.  Buckley  has  con- 
tested the  legality  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Radio  and  Television  Artists 
power  to  prevent  his  doing  his  television 
show  until  he  pays  dues  to  that  organi- 
zation. Mr.  Buckley  argues  that  this  is 
an  infringement  of  his  constitutional 
right  to  freedcHn  of  speech.  Now,  I  don't 
want  to  become  involved  in  that  contro- 
versy, Mr.  President,  but  I  do  think  that 
it  points  up  the  fact  that  the  right  to 
work  is  not  a  moot  issue  but  rather  a 
very  real  and  important  one. 

Nowhere  is  it  going  to  be  more  im- 
portant that  we  guard  against  possible 
abuses  of  an  employee's  freedom  of 
choice  than  in  the  employment  practices 
of  the  Federal  Government.  To  insure 
that  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  have  to  pay  union  dues, 
I  am  introducing  this  bill. 

The  right-to-work  principle  for  Fed- 
eral employees  has  been  supported  by 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  and 
now  by  President  Nixon  and  the  plat- 
form of  the  1963  Republican  National 
Convention.  The  late  President  Kennedy 
in  1962  issued  Executive  order  No.  1098, 
which  guaranteed  Federal  employees  the 
right  to  join  a  union.  It  also  guaranteed 
these  same  employees  the  right  to  refrain 
from  joining  a  union  if  they  chose  to 
do  so. 

Willard  Wirtz.  Secretary  of  Labor  un- 
der President  Johnson,  headed  the  Labor 
Management  Commission  which  re- 
viewed the  order  in  1968.  The  Commis- 
sion, in  their  report  to  President  John- 
son, recommended  that  the  Executive 
order  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  choice 
to  Federal  employees  remain  in  force. 
This  was  the  same  position  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Republican  platform  at 
the  last  national  convention,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  I  am  also  happy  to  note 
that  Richard  Nixon  has  continued  his 
support  of  this  principle. 

Now,  with  the  support  of  our  last  three 
Presidents  for  this  freedom  of  choice  for 
Federal  employees,  the  question  may  be 
asked  as  to  why  it  is  necessary  to  intro- 
duce this  bill.  To  me  that  Is  the  funda- 
mental concept  of  free  government. 


By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

S.  1562.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  the  Canav- 
eral National  Seashore  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  1971,  President  Nixon  delivered 
his  state  of  the  Union  address.  He  an- 
nounced as  his  third  great  national  goal 
the  restoration  and  enhancement  of  our 
natural  environment,  and  specifically 
highlighted  his  intention  "to  expand  the 
Nation's  parks,  recreation  areas  and 
open  spaces  in  a  way  that  trtily  brings 
parks  to  the  people."  To  paraphrase  the 
President  for  a  moment,  central  Florida 
is  a  portion  of  my  State  now  possessed  of 
a  great  many  people  in  search  of  a  park. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
establish  the  Canaveral  National  Sea- 
shore Park.  The  east  central  area  of 
Florida,  the  section  of  my  State  which 
would  find  this  national  seashore  most 
accessible,  has  experienced  a  spectacu- 
lar growth  in  the  past  20  years.  This 


seven-county  area  comprised  of  Brevard, 
Volusia,  Orange,  Indian  River,  Lake, 
Osceola,  and  Seminole  Counties,  has  bal- 
looned from  a  population  of  229,333  in 
1950  to  656,962  in  1960  to  1,147.900  in 
1970.  In  other  words,  the  population  of 
this  region  has  approximately  doubled 
every  10  years  and  now  comprises  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  total  population  of 
Florida. 

So  far,  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  growth 
of  the  resident  population.  This  area  al- 
ready provides  a  strong  tourist  lure  in 
the  space  effort  at  the  NASA  complex 
located  at  Cape  Kennedy;  in  excess  of 
1  million  visitors  visited  the  installation 
during  the  past  year.  Shortly,  however, 
the  east  central  region  is  to  become  a 
tourist  mecca  with  the  scheduled  opening 
of  Disney  World  in  October  of  this  year; 
it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  10  mil- 
lion tourists  will  visit  this  attraction  dur- 
ing its  opening  year.  Last  year,  an  esti- 
mated 22  million  people  visited  Florida, 
each  for  an  average  of  2  weeks  duration. 
No  one  so  far  has  been  in  a  hurry  to 
jeopardize  his  crystal-ball  gazer's  repu- 
tation to  forecast  what  sort  of  increase 
in  this  figure  can  be  expected  once  Disney 
World  opens  for  business,  but  the  Impact 
is  expected  to  be  a  monumental  one — on 
a  State  which  has  routinely  logged  a  1- 
to-2  million  visitor  increase  every  year. 

All  of  this  growth  in  the  area  is  begin- 
ning to  exert  enormous  pressures  on  the 
remaining  parcels  of  land  which  are  as 
yet  undeveloped,  particularly  beachfront 
property.  Speculators  in  land  values  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  eyeing  unspoiled 
ranks  of  dunes  abutting  the  sea  with 
spectacles  fitted  with  glasses  of  increas- 
ingly pinkish  hues.  Underdeveloped  beach 
front  and  quiet  lagoon  property  has  re- 
cently been  undergoing  a  rapid  transition 
from  untouched  or  agricultural  to  urban 
or  subdivision. 

The  area  to  be  included  within  this 
proposal  for  the  Canaveral  National  Sea- 
shore is  an  18-mile  stretch  of  beachfront 
within  an  easy  40-  to  50-mlle  reach  of 
both  the  Orlando  urban  area  and  the  Dis- 
ney World  complex  at  Kissimmee.  A 
highway  proposal,  still  in  the  planning 
stage,  has  been  proposed  to  link  Lake 
Kissimmee  to  the  national  seashore  in  a 
scenic  highway  to  further  facilitate  pro- 
jected tra£Qc  between  these  two  points, 
The  intense  "growing  pains"  of  this  area 
of  Florida  make  imperative  preservation 
of  a  sizable  beachfront  park  for  recrea- 
tional purposes,  such  as  I  am  proposing 
today. 

The  parcel  of  property  under  consid- 
eration is  an  Idyllic  one.  and,  as  yet, 
teeming  with  indigenous  wildlife.  The  ad- 
jacent Merritt  Island  wildlife  refuge  has 
had  265  bird  species  identified  within  its 
boundaries.  There  is  good  fishing  for  the 
sport  fisherman  in  both  the  breaker  and 
wave  action  zones,  and  In  the  lagoons 
behind  the  Barrier  Dunes.  The  beach  it- 
self is  in  excellent  condition,  and  in  fact 
is  described  by  scientists  as  an  example 
of  a  "prograding"  beach — one  which  is  In 
a  condition  of  steadily  augmenting  Itself. 
The  temperature  of  both  air  and  water 
meander  annually  in  a  gentle  fiuctu&tion 
between  a  temperature  of  60  and  80  de- 
grees. 

This  entire  area  is  also  rich  in  archeo- 
logical  and  historical  landmarks.  There 
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has  been  continuous  habitation  in  the 
Canaveral  area  for  at  least  several  thou- 
sand years.  There  are  numerous  mounds 
with  shells  and  bones  left  in  middens  as 
refuse  from  aboriginal  meals.  Th^  shal- 
low and  treacherous  waters  abutting  the 
cape  frequently  grounded  and  sank  ships 
from  the  Spanish  explorers  onwards  re- 
sulting in  shipwreck  survivors  wlio  fre- 
quently had  to  deal  with  hostile  native 
populations  once  they  conquered  tbe  rag- 
ing seas  and  were  cast  ashore.  Florida 
was  a  British  colony  under  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  signed  in  1763;  foliowing 
the  end  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Florida  was  returned  to  Spain.  Under 
Spanish  control  once  more,  largt  land 
grants  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
cotton  and  sugar  plantations.  In  1821, 
with  the  ratification  of  the  Adame-Onis 
Treaty,  the  area  came  under  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  After  the  Seminole 
war,  what  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  first  citrus  grove  in  Florida  \^as  es- 
tablished on  Merritt  Island,  just;  south 
of  the  proposed  national  seashore.  The 
cape  itself,  during  the  Civil  War,  ^^as  the 
dividing  line  separating  two  union  block- 
ading fleets.  And  of  course,  in  the  present 
day,  the  Canaveral  Secishore,  a  portion 
of  which  would  be  comprised  of  acreage 
now  within  the  NASA  reservation,  would 
provide  an  excellent  vantage  poijit  for 
the  launching  of  the  "big  birds"  ^uring 
the  spectacular  space-shots.  j 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  above  arguments 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Canaveral 
National  Seashore  and  to  urge  its  passage 
to  insure  the  acquisition  of  a  significant 
portion  of  our  national  and  historical 
heritage  to  will  to  the  future  generiations 
of  our  country. 
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By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  1563.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty   for  shooting  at  certain 
fish,  and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft. 
Referred   to   the   Committee  on 
merce. 

A  CKIMINAL  PENALTY   POB  SHOOTINO  AT 
BIKDS,    nSH,    AND    OTRXS    ANIMALS 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  crim- 
inal penalty  for  shooting  at  certaln|birds, 
fish,  and  other  animals  from  an  aiicraft. 

This  legislation  is  directed  toward  end- 
ing a  practice  which  was  highlighted  by 
NBC  in  documentary  film,  "The  Wolf- 
men,"  which  displayed  the  action^  of  a 
few  himters  who  were  shooting  Wolves 
fnMn  aircraft.  | 

Last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation  at  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  held  hearings  on  thfe  leg- 
islation. H.R.  15188  passed  the  House, 
but  regrettably  was  not  acted  on  qy  the 
Senate  before  the  end  of  the  91st|  Con- 
gress on  January  2,  1971. 

Legitimate  sportsmen  across  th<  Na- 
tion have  spoken  out  against  the  Use  of 
aircraft  for  hunting  animals  or  for  har- 
assing wildlife.  We  cannot  allow  this  im- 
fortunate  practice,  which  Is  called  a 
"sport"  by  some,  to  continue.         ' 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce  to- 


day is  identical  to  H.R.  5060,  a  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congressman  John  P.  Saylor  and  21 
other  Members  of  the  House.  This  is,  I 
believe,  an  improved  version  of  the  bill 
which  passed  the  House  last  year,  in 
that  it  would  require  those  whose  duty  It 
is  to  engage  in  such  activity  for  the  pro- 
tection of  land,  water,  or  wildlife  under 
the  authority  of  a  permit  Issued  by  a 
State  or  the  United  States,  to  file  an 
annual  report  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  describing  the  reason  for  the 
issuance  of  such  a  permit  and  the  type 
of  animals  authorized  to  be  taken  there- 
under. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  will  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  legislation  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1663 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Act  of 
1956   to   provide   a   criminal   f^nalty   for 
shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish,  and  other 
animals  from  an  aircraft 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUo^ng  new 
section: 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Any  person  who — 
"(1)    while  airborne  In  an  aircraft  shoots 
or  attempts  to  shoot  for  the  piirpoee  of  cap- 
turing or  kUllng  any  bird,  fish,  or  other  ani- 
mal; or 

"(2)  vises  an  aircraft  to  harass  any  bird, 
fish,  or  other  animal;  or 

"(3)  knowingly  participates  In  using  an 
aircraft  for  any  purpose  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2);  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

"(b)(1)  This  section  shall  not  ^ply  to 
any  person  in  the  discharge  of  bis  duties  if 
such  person  Is  employed  by,  or  Is  an  author- 
ized agent  or  operating  under  permit  of,  any 
State,  or  the  United  States  to  administer 
and  protect  or  aid  In  the  administration  and 
protection  of  land,  water,  or  wildlife. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State,  or  any 
agency  thereof,  issues  a  permit  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  it  shall  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an  annual 
report  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including  but  not 
limited  to — 

"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  whom  a  permit  was  Issued; 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  animals  author- 
ized to  be  taken  thereunder:  and 
"(C)  the  reason  for  issuing  the  permit. 
"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'air- 
craft' means  any  contrivance  used  for  flight 
in  the  air.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  609  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1429)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec. 
609."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"Violation  of  Certain  Laws 
"(b)  The  Administrator,  in  his  discretion, 
may  issue  an  order  amending,  modifying, 
suspending,  or  revoking  any  airman  certifi- 
cate upon  conviction  of  the  holder  of  such 
certificate  of  any  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  12  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  oX 
1956,  regarding  the  use  or  operation  of  an 
aircraft.". 

(b)  (1)  Immediately  after  the  section  head- 
ing of  such  section  609.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 


"PBOCKDTTRl" 


(3)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  In  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under  the 
side  heading 

"Sec.  609.  Amendment,  suspension,  and  revo- 
cation of  certification." 
is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng: 

"(a)  Procedure. 

"(b)  Violation  of  certain  laws.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such  section. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1564.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  statutory 
rates  for  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

STATnrOBT    AWABO    TO    VETERANS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  lew  Mem- 
bers of  this  deliberative  body  are  more 
aware  of  the  plight  of  the  disabled  vet- 
eran than  I.  I  have  personally  faced  the 
experiences  through  which  many  have 
endured  and  will  endure  In  the  future.  I 
was  most  fortimate  in  the  years  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  but  other  disabled  vet- 
erans have  not  been  as  fortunate  and 
have  suffered  financially  from  the  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  par- 
ticularly the  rampant  inflation  of  the 
last  3  years. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  today,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  that  will  in- 
crease the  statutory  award  to  veterans 
who  have  lost  one  extremity  from  the 
current  $47  to  $80  per  month. 

A  statutory  award  is  a  supplemental 
benefit  paid  to  veterans  who  have  had 
amputations  of  a  foot,  arm,  procrea- 
tive  organ,  or  who  suffer  from  blindness 
or  deafness.  While  awards  for  multiple 
amputations  have  been  increased,  the 
award  for  a  single  injury  have  not  risen 
since  1952.  In  fact,  the  rise  since  1946, 
when  this  program  was  initiated,  has 
been  only  $5. 

Needless  to  say,  this  amoimt  is  woe- 
fully inadequate  today.  Although  disabil- 
ity compensation  has  increased,  this  sup- 
plemental benefit  has  barely  risen.  More- 
over, in  some  rare  cases,  the  statutory 
award  is  till  some  men  receive.  Two  dec- 
ades of  inaction  are  unjustified  and  need 
correction  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

My  interest  in  this  bill  is  heightened  by 
the  war  In  Indochina.  Thousands  of 
young  men  who  lose  an  extremity  will 
qualify  for  the  program  and  will  receive 
an  award.  An  increase  In  these  benefits 
is  the  least  that  we  can  do  for  these  dedi- 
cated veterans.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
take  expeditious  action  on  this  long  over- 
due legislation. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1565.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coin- 
age of  coins  commemorating  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  United  States.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

THE    BICENTENNIAL    COMMEMOEATTVE 
COINAGE    ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce today  for  appropriate  reference 
the  Bicentennial  Commemorative  Coin- 
age Act. 

This  legislation.  If  enacted,  would  pro- 
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vide  for  the  minting  of  a  special  set  of 
silver  coins  to  commemorate  the  200th 
anniversary    of    American     Independ- 


ence. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  our  independence  be  com- 
memorated by  a  set  of  fine  silver  coins 
which  hold  an  intrinsic  value.  The  mint- 
ing of  such  a  special  issue  Is  not  with- 
out precedent,  Mr.  President.  In  1926, 
two  gold  coins,  one  with  a  denomination 
of  $2.50  and  the  other  with  face  value 
of  $0.50.  were  issued  to  commemorate 
the  150th  anniversary  of  our  Nation's 
Independence. 

My  bill  would  leave  complete  discre- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Tretisury  to 
determine  how  many  different  coins 
should  comprise  such  a  commemora- 
tive set,  how  many  sets  should  be  minted, 
the  price  to  be  charged  for  such  sets 
and,  in  consultation  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Coinage,  what  designs  the 
coins  should  bear. 

This  legislation  allows  the  Treasury  to 
make  use  of  any  silver  in  the  national 
stockpile  in  excess  of  strategic  needs, 
and  provides  authority  for  the  purchase 
of  such  additional  stocks  of  silver  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  that,  in 
marking  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
Nation's  independence,  we  issue  a  spe- 
cial set  of  silver  coins.  Early  action  on 
this  proposal  would  give  the  Treasur;/ 
Department  the  time  needed  to  make 
appropriate  preparations  for  the  mint- 
ing of  these  commemorative  coin  sets. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide 
lor  more  effective  control  of  aircraft 
noise.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

CONTROL    OF    AIRCRATT    NOISE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  help  cope 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  problem  of 
noise  pollution. 

Excessive  noise  degrades  our  environ- 
ment. Hence,  the  control  of  noise,  like 
the  control  of  other  pollutants,  is  neces- 
sary if  the  overall  goal  of  a  more  pleasant 
and  healthy  environment  is  to  be 
achieved. 

The  bUl  will  specificaUy  cope  with  the 
problem  of  aircraft  noise.  There  are 
many  people  who  lose  because  of  such 
noise.  Residents  near  airports  lose  sleep, 
lose  the  utility  of  their  outdoor  areas, 
lose  the  efficiency  of  their  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  outdoor  recreational  areas. 
Companies  lose  money  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  soundproof  buildings  near  air- 
ports. 

With  the  advent  of  jet  aircraft  and 
the  increase  in  air  traffic,  noise  pollu- 
tion invaded  homes,  schools,  factories, 
and  hospitals,  and  made  them  unlivable. 
we  must  stop  this  increasing  volume  of 
noise. 

We  have  the  technology  to  reduce  air- 
craft noise.  Oiu-  aerospace  corporations 
can  provide  the  manpower  and  the  skills 
vo  reduce  noise  pollution.  We  must  now 
jnake  the  commitment  to  a  qixiet  and 
livable  environment  which  will  put  these 
resources  to  work  on  noise  reduction. 


The  bill  I  am  introducing,  if  enacted, 
would  reduce  commercial  aircraft  noise 
from  one-htilf  and — In  some  cases — to 
less  than  one-fourth  its  present  level 
within  the  next  5  years. 

The  proposed  law  would  require  that 
engines  be  retrofitted  on  all  existing  jet 
aircraft  and  on  all  future  production  of 
present  type  planes.  Retrofitting  involves 
lining  the  nacelle,  or  cowling,  of  a  jet 
engine  with  soundproofing  material,  and 
enlarging  the  size  of  the  engine's  exhaust 
outlets. 

Deadline  for  completing  the  procedure 
would  be  January  1,  1976.  By  then,  there 
will  be  between  1,500  and  1,700  of  the 
present  types  of  airliners  in  operation. 
They  now  number  about  1,700. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
last  year  ruled  that  all  new  types  of  air- 
craft put  into  service  after  January  1, 
1972,  must  be  acoustically  treated.  These 
would  include  the  Lockheed  Tri-Star 
1011  and  the  DC-10. 

But  the  FAA  regulation  does  not  apply 
to  any  planes  now  in  service.  These  in- 
clude the  747,  737,  727,  707,  DC-8,  and 
DC-9,  and  any  further  class  or  series  of 
modifications  they  may  undergo.  With 
the  exception  of  the  747,  future  models  of 
these  aircraft  will  also  not  be  covered  by 
the  FAA  regulations.  New  models  of  the 
747  will  be  covered.  About  200  747's  will 
be  produced  before  the  new  model 
changes  are  made. 

The  average  airliner  is  kept  in  opera- 
tion from  10  to  20  years. 

Why  wait  another  10  or  20  years  for 
the  next  generation  of  airliners  to  re- 
place current  planes  before  doing  some- 
thing about  noise  pollution? 

Experts  variously  estimate  that  any- 
where from  2  to  10  million  people  living 
in  jet  flight  paths  near  airports  across  the 
Nation  are  living  in  unacceptable  noise 
environments. 

The  FAA  uses  the  lower  figure.  Dr.  Karl 
Kryter  uses  the  higher  figure,  and  other 
estimates  range  between  the  two.  Dr. 
Kryter  is  director  of  sensory  science  re- 
search at  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute. 

These  people  are  subjected  to  serious 
interference  with  their  rest,  privacy,  and 
sleep  and  many  of  them  are  forced  to  suf- 
fer physiologic  and  psychologic  disrup- 
tions. It  is  totally  intolerable  that  we  al- 
low this  situation  to  persist. 

It  would  cost  the  airlines  about  a  bU- 
lion  dollars  to  carry  out  the  retrofitting 
program.  But  the  bill  will  enable  them 
to  raise  passenger  fares  l\^  percent  to 
cover  the  cost,  and  the  Government 
would  provide  loan  guarantees  to  help 
the  airlines  raise  the  Initial  capital  they 
would  need. 

Based  on  figures  supplied  by  the  Aero- 
space Industries  Association,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  35,000  people  would  be  em- 
ployed for  2  years  in  the  industry  de- 
veloping and  installing  the  retrofits,  and 
that  these  workers  would  generate  still 
another  105.000  jobs  outside  aerospace. 
This  is  a  good  example  of  how  we  can 
put  people  to  work  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry fighting  pollution  instead  of  cre- 
ating it. 

Aircraft  noise  conditions  are  the  most 
severe  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Miami.  Dal- 


las, and  Washington.  D.C.,  wher  the  bus- 
iest airports  are  located. 

California,  which  has  one  of  the  worst 
noise  pollution  problems  in  the  country 
would  be  a  major  beneficiary  of  the  bill, 
the  retrofitting  program  would  Improve 
conditions  for  an  estimated  1  million 
persons  living  near  California's  18  Jet 
airports. 

They  include  some  400,000  near  Los 
Angeles  International  which,  with 
219,000  flights  a  year,  is  the  second  bus- 
iest airport  in  the  coxmtry  next  to  Chi- 
cago's OTIare,  which  handles  315,000 
flights  annusdly. 

Noise  pollution  would  also  be  drasti- 
cally cut  for  200.000  people  living  near 
San  Francisco  International,  and  an- 
other 120,000  in  the  flight  paths  at  San 
Diego's  Lindbergh  Field. 

TTiese  720,000  people  in  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  and  San  Diego  are  living 
under  unacceptable  conditions,  ac- 
cording to  standards  set  by  Dr.  Kryter. 
Even  if  we  go  by  the  lower  standards  ac- 
cepted by  the  FAA,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
the  Presidential  Panel  on  Jet  Aircraft 
Noise.  This  bill  would  rescue  360,000  of 
these  people  from  unacceptable  Uving 
conditions. 

San  Francisco  has  the  Nation's  fifth 
busiest  airport  with  149,000  flights  an- 
nually. San  Diego  and  Sacramento  are 
among  the  Nation's  150  hub  airports 
with  20,000  and  14,000  flights  a  year  re- 
spectively. 

Other  California  airports  with  Jet 
traffic  are  at  Bakersfleld,  Blythe,  Bur- 
bank,  Fresno,  Long  Beach,  Monterey, 
Oakland,  Palm  Springs,  Ontario,  San 
Jose,  Santa  Ana,  Santa  Barbara,  Stock- 
ton, and  South  Lake  Tahoe. 

Others  in  the  top  10  airports  besides 
Chicago,  Los  Aneeles,  and  San  Francisco 
are  New  York's  Kennedy  and  LaGuardia, 
with  199,000  and  126,000  flights  a  year 
respectively;  Boston,  104.000;  Atlanta, 
157,000;  Miami,  128,000;  Dallas-Love, 
122,000  and  National  Airport  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  118,000. 

Under  FAA  noise  standards,  my  bill 
would  improve  noise  conditions  from 
unacceptable  to  acceptable  for  285,000 
people  in  New  York.  183,000  in  Boston, 
and  340.000  in  Chicago. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorize $35  million  to  complete  research 
and  development  on  retroflttlng  tech- 
niques so  aircraft  noise  can  be  brought 
down  to  the  levels  set  in  this  bill.  They 
are  the  same  levels  FAA  now  requires  for 
soundproofing  new  generation  aircraft. 

The  standards  established  in  this  call 
for  noise  reductions  ranging  from  30  to 
75  percent  below  present  levels,  depend- 
ing on  the  age  of  the  engines  and  the  size 
of  the  planes.  Heavier  planes  require  more 
and  heavier  engines,  and  the  heavier  the 
engine,  the  more  noise  It  emits. 

Several  industry  leaders  and  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  have  culvised  me 
that  with  that  amount  of  money,  retro- 
fitting technology  could  be  perfected 
within  2  years. 

The  FAA  and  the  National  Space  and 
Aeronautics  Administration  have  spent 
more  than  $25  million  on  noise  research 
over  the  past  5  years.  Boeing  has  already 
succeasfuUy  flight-tested  retrofits  an  a 
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Wt  and  Douglass,  on  a  DC-8.  Boih  are 
four-engine  planes.  J 

They  used  a  honeycomb-shaped  com- 
posite of  corrosion  resistant  nicltel  al- 
loys and  glass  fiber  as  an  acoustical  lin- 
ing, welded  to  the  inside  of  the  engine 
housing. 

Companies  receiving  research  and  de- 
velopment grants  under  my  bill  will  be 
required  to  repay  them  if  they  siicceed 
in  marketing  a  retrofitting  process,  to  the 
airline  companies.  This  would  fee  ac- 
complished by  the  firms'  paying  thp  Gov- 
ernment a  percentage  of  their  profits  on 
retrofitting  sales  until  the  grant  Is  paid 
back.  I 

This  bill  would  also  make  a  billiijn  dol- 
lars in  loan  guarantees  available  to  the 
airlines  to  help  them  pay  for  th«  reto- 
flttlng.  It  would  cost  about  $$00,000 
apiece  to  retrofit  most  airliners.  The  older 
707's  however,  would  cost  closer  to  a  mil- 
lion dollars  apiece. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  would  be 
required  under  the  bill  to  grant  the  air- 
lines rate  increases  to  make  up  Jor  the 
cost  of  retrofitting,  plus  earlier  retire- 
ment of  some  planes.  The  airlines,  Jor  ex- 
ample, might  decide  to  retire;  707's 
earlier  than  planned  rather  th|an  go 
through  the  expense  of  retrofitting  them. 

A  study  done  for  the  FAA  indicates 
that  a  1  Va -percent  fare  increase  w©uld  be 
enough  to  cover  retrofit  and  retljement 
costs.  The  same  study  reported  th»t  that 
small  an  increase  would  not  affect  pas- 
senger traffic. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  $50  mil- 
lion for  sound  monitoring  equlpn^ent  so 
the  State  and  local  government  can 
enforce  the  act.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ijill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1566 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Fedeal  Avlatlonj  Act  of 

1958  In  order  to  provide  for  more  iffecUve 

control  of  aircraft  noise 

Be  it  enacted  &y  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Repeaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  secrwon  611 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  Relating 
to  the  control  and  abatement  of  alrcraift  nolBC 
and  sonic  boom,  is  amended  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

'•(d)  Effectlveonandafter  January  1. 1078. 
all  Subsonic  Transport  Category  aircraft 
operating  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tl^e  Unit- 
ed States  shall  reduce  their  takeoff,  approach 
and  sideline  noise  each  by  10  EPnOb  from 
their  1971  noise  levels  or  to  the  levels  as  set 
forth  in  Appendix  C  (not  Including  section  C 
36.6(c) ) .  14  CJPJl.  Chapter  1,  Part  381  and  aa 
preacrlbed  In  Docket  No.  9387,  84  FJi.  18364, 
Nov.  18,  1969,  and  amended  by  Amendment 
36-1,  34  P_R.  18815,  Nov.  26.  1969:  34  FJl. 
19025.  Nov.  29.  1969.  whichever  nol8#  reduc- 
tion Is  greater.  No  airplane  shall  operate  In 
violation  of  the  prescribed  noise  levels. 

"(e)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  under- 
take by  contract  an  Immediate  program  of  re- 
search on  representative  aircraft  models  prior 
to  January  1,  1974,  to  demonstrate  com- 
[Hlance  by  prototype  flight  test  with  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section.  Such  contracts  may 
be  entered  into  without  regard  to  ^ectlons 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Stati^tes  (31 
U.S.C.  529  and  41  U.S.C.  8) ,  and  shall  provide 
that  each  contractor  shall  repay  the  amount 
of  the  reeearch  and  deveIo{»nent  grants  If  the 
sound  reduction  devices  developed  pursuant 


to  those  grants  are  sold  commercially.  Such 
payments  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
as  mlscellan  >ous  receipts. 

"(2)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated 835,000.000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  findings  of  all  research  and  de- 
velopment grants  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  to  foreign  air- 
craft corporations  which  produce  or  have 
produced  aircraft  covered  by  the  noise  stand- 
ards of  subsection   (d)   of  this  section. 

•'(f)(1)  The  Administrator  may,  upon 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  him, 
guarantee  In  whole  or  In  part  the  repayment 
of  any  loan  or  other  form  of  financing  made 
to  an  air  carrier  for  the  purpose  of  modi- 
fying airplanes  prior  to  January  1,  1076,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (d). 
The  total  amount  guaranteed  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  $1,000.- 
000.000. 

"(2)  No  guaranty  shall  be  made  under 
this  subsection — 

"(A)  unless  the  Administrator  finds  that 
without  such  guaranty.  In  the  amount 
thereof,  the  carrier  would  be  unable  to  ob- 
tain necessary  funds,  on  reasonable  terms, 
for  the  purposes  for  which  the  financing  is 
sought; 

••(B)  if  In  the  judgment  of  the  Admin- 
istrator the  financing  Involved  is  at  a  rate 
of  Interest  which  Is  unreasonably  high: 

"(C)  U  the  terms  of  such  financing  permit 
full  repayment  more  than  fifteen  years  after 
the  date  thereof;  or 

•'(D)  unless  the  Administrator  finds  that 
the  prospective  earning  power  of  the  appli- 
cant carrier,  together  with  the  character  and 
value  of  the  security  pledged.  If  any,  furnish 
reasonable  assurance  of  the  applicant's  abil- 
ity to  repay  the  financing  within  the  time 
fixed  therefor  and  reasonable  protection  to 
the  United  States. 

A  statement  of  the  findings  of  the  Admln- 
IstTator  required  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  a  matter  of 
public  record  by  the  Administrator  with  re- 
spect to  each  guaranty  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

•'(3)  The  Administrator  may  consent  to 
the  modification  of  the  provisions  as  to  rate 
of  interest,  time  of  payment  of  Interest  or 
principal,  security.  If  any.  or  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  guaranty  which  It 
shall  have  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  or  the  renewal  or  extension  of  any 
such  guaranty,  whenever  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  It  to  be  equitable  to  do  so. 

'•(4)  Payments  required  to  be  made  as  a 
consequence  of  any  guaranty  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator made  iinder  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
from  funds  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  carr3rlng  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection. 

••(6)  In  the  event  of  any  default  on  any 
such  guaranteed  financing,  and  payment  In 
accordance  with  the  guaranty  by  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  recover  the 
amount  of  such  payments,  with  Interest, 
from  the  defaulting  carrier,  carriers,  or  other 
persons  liable  therefor. 

•■  (6)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  and 
collect  a  guaranty  fee  In  connection  with 
each  guaranty  under  this  subsection.  Such 
fees  shall  not  exceed  such  amounts  as  the 
Administrator  estimates  to  be  necessary  to 
cover  the  administrative  costs  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Sums 
realized  from  such  fees  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(g)  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall  not 
reject  any  Increase  In  rates,  fares,  or  charges 
filed  by  an  air  carrier  pursuant  to  section 
403  of  this  Act  If  such  carrier  files  with  the 
tariff  showing  such  increase  adequate  proof 
that  such  Increase  Is  due  to  coets  of  comply- 
ing with  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Such 


cost  shall  Include  both  the  cost  of  retrofit- 
ting aircraft  with  sound  reduction  devices 
and  the  early  retirement  of  aircraft  due  to 
implementation  of  the  standards  Imposed 
by  this  Act. 

"(h)(1)  The  Administrator  la  authorlred 
to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  agencies, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  ha 
may  determine  appropriate  for  the  piuposee 
of  this  section,  to  assist  In  paying  the  cost 
of  administering  airport  noise  monitoring 
programs. 

"(2)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
In  any  fiscal  year  may  be  granted  to  agencies 
In  any  one  State. 

••(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
the  term  '•State^'  Includes  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ouam. 

•'  (4)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection." 
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By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  1567.  A  bill  to  provide  capital  con- 
tributions for  corporations  organized 
and  operated  to  guarantee  loans  to  and 
provide  technical  assistance  to  business 
concerns  in  areas  of  high  unemployment, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

CONVERSION    ASSISTANCK    CORPORATION    ACT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  the  Conversion  Assist- 
ance Corporation  bill  which  I  discussed 
at  some  length  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  Wednesday. 

The  slowdown  of  our  economy  and  the 
accompanying  unemployment  increases 
of  the  past  2  years  is  our  most  pressing 
and  severe  domestic  problem.  While 
there  is  no  dissent  to  the  proposition  that 
the  current  level  of  unemployment  is 
totally  imacceptable,  there  is  no  una- 
nimity of  opinion  prevailing  as  to  the 
best  method  of  combatting  that  unem- 
ployment. 

The  proposal  I  lay  before  you  today 
emphasizes  the  need  to  develop  an  eco- 
nomic climate  that  will  create  an  in- 
creased demand  for  labor.  It  also  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  much  unemployment 
arises  out  of  local  or  regional  conditions 
and  can  be  treated  most  effectively 
through  skillfully  tooled  regionalized 
vehicles  rather  than  by  a  single  massive 
Federal  machine. 

While  I  certainly  laud  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  through  the  use  of 
computers  and  associated  devices  in  link- 
ing available  skills  with  available  jobs,  it 
seems  to  me  that  further  afBrmative  ac- 
tion is  needed.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
simply  more  people  looking  for  jobs  to- 
day than  there  are  jobs  available. 

Our  primary  task,  then,  must  be  the 
creation  of  additional  job  opportunities. 
I  offer  the  Conversion  Assistance  Corpo- 
ration bill  because  I  believe  it  will  help 
us  to  reach  that  goal. 

The  bUl  provides  that  within  each 
State  in  which  the  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  preceding  6  months  ex- 
ceeds the  national  average,  that  a  special 
corporation  may  be  established  in  accord 
with  the  laws  of  that  State  consistent 
with  the  framework  of  this  bill.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Corporation  is  to  provide  loan 
guarantees  and  management  assistance 
to  firms  wishing  to  expand  or  convert 
their  areas  of  operation  in  the  dvllwn 


market  thereby  increasing  employment 
opportunities  within  the  State. 

Providing  additional  venture  capital 
for  higher-than-usual-risk  enterprises  is 
an  economic  device  of  proven  efScacy. 
The  availability  of  such  capital  will  be 
greatly  Increased  through  guarantees  of 
all  or  part  of  a  loan  grtinted  by  the  Con- 
version Assistance  Corporation  wtiich 
will  be  backed  by  a  capital  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the  Con- 
version Assistance  Corporation.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  will  be  authorized  to 
grant  a  capital  contribution  to  each  Con- 
version Assistance  Corporation  qualify- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  This 
capital  grant  would  serve  three  purposes: 
for  loan  guarantees,  the  source  of  funds 
for  operational  expenses  and  providing 
for  the  costs  of  contracted  management 
assistance  programs. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  that  the 
Conversion  Assistance  Corporations  will 
be  authorized  to  charge  for  their  man- 
agement services  Euid  to  Impose  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  one -half  percent  for  their 
loan  guarantees.  This  Income  to  the  Cor- 
poration will  serve  to  prevent  normal 
operating  expenses  from  being  a  drain  on 
the  capital  account. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  provides  for 
the  repayment  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, at  the  end  of  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  years,  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
contributions  made  by  the  Government, 
or  as  much  of  that  contribution  as  re- 
mains in  the  Corporation's  capital  ac- 
count. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  present  unem- 
ployment crisis  reflects  the  dislocations 
caused  by  a  shift  in  the  pattern  of  Fed- 
eral spending.  This  shift  is,  of  course,  due 
principally  to  the  recent  reductions  in 
space  and  defense  spending.  Frankly,  Mr. 
President,  I  applaud  these  reductions  and 
I  trust  they  will  continue  at  an  acceler- 
ated pace  consistent  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  national  security.  But  as  we 
cut  back  on  military  spending,  we  must  at 
the  same  time  provide  for  the  prompt 
and  orderly  utilization  of  freed  resources 
in  new  pursuits.  Let  us  match  our  Ameri- 
can know-how  and  genius  to  our  great 
unmet  needs  in  transportation,  pollution 
control,  housing,  education  and  health 
care.  Enactment  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  be  an  important  step  in  that  di- 
rection. I  introduce  it  in  that  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  that  the  text  of  the 
Conversion  Assistance  Corporation  Act 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1667 
A  bm  to  provide  capital  contributions  for 
corporations  organized  and  operated  to 
guarantee  loans  to  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  business  concerns  In  areas  of 
high  unemployment,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poses  *^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
^esentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this  Act 
may  be  called  the  "Conversion  AssUtance 
Corporation  Act." 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICT 

S«c.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  decreased 
wp«ndltures  for  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
uvltles  or  defense  and  related  acUvltlee,  and 


the  decreased  rate  of  economic  expansion  of 
the  economy,  are  creating  severe  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  certain  areas 
of  the  United  States;  and  that  to  overcome 
this  problem  the  Federal  Oovemment  should 
encourage  the  organization  of  statewide  cor- 
porations designed  to  promote  industrial  de- 
velopment In  those  areas  of  greatest  need 
within  eligible  States;  and  provide  capital 
contributions  to  such  corporations  for  guar- 
anteeing loans  to  eligible  business  concerns 
in  order  to  faclllUte  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  such  areas;  and  to  provide  manage- 
ment assistance  to  such  eligible  business 
concerns. 

KSTABUSHICXNT  OF  CONVERSION  ASSISTANCZ 
CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  Invite  and 
encourage  public  agencies,  or  public  agen- 
cies and  private  organizations  Jointly,  In  eli- 
gible States  to  establish  Conversion  Assist- 
ance Corporations  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  more  than  one  Corporation  shall 
be  approved  under  this  Act  for  each  eligible 
State. 

(c)  Any  public  agency  or  any  such  agency 
and  private  organizations  applying  jointly, 
within  an  eligible  State,  desiring  to  estab- 
lish a  Corporation  qualifying  under  this  Act 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time.  In  such  manner  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  prescribe. 

CONDITIONS    FOR    APPROVAL    OF   APPLICATION 

Sec  4.  Applications  may  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act  only  upon  a 
determination  that — 

(1)  The  Corporation  for  which  the  appli- 
cation Is  made  Is  Incorporated  in  an  eligible 
State  In  which  the  Corporation  will  operate; 

(2)  The  Corporation  has  the  legal  author- 
ity under  State  law  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act; 

(3)  The  Corporation  has  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors composed  of  not  more  than  12  mem- 
bers selected  In  the  following  manner: 

(A)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  chief 
executive  of  the  appropriate  State. 

(B)  Not  more  than  five  members  i^pointed 
by  the  Secretary,  from  Individuals  recom- 
mended by  the  Governor  who  are  represent- 
ative of  the  business,  labor,  and  academic 
communities  of  the  areas  most  severely  In- 
jured by  unemployment. 

(C)  Not  more  than  5  members  selected  by 
a  process  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  chief  executive  of  the  appropriate  State 
who  are  representative  of  the  general  public; 
and 

(D)  Not  more  than  one  more  than  one 
half  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party; 

(4)  The  Corporation  shall  be  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  such  Board  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  a  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Corporation  having  sufficient  authority 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Corpora- 
tion; 

(5)  The  functions  of  the  Corporation  shall 
In  addition  to  any  other  function  contained 
In  the  articles  of  Incorporation,  be — 

(A)  Providing  economic  assistance  to  areas 
suffering  high  unemployment. 

(B)  Fostering  where  necessary  new  In- 
dustry, through  short  term  loans,  guarantees, 
and  asslrtance  with  respect  to  real  estate 
acquisition,  job  training  and  program  man- 
agement; 

(C)  Entering  Into  agreements  with  eligible 
lenders  to  provide  loan  guarantees  to  facili- 
tate making  loans  available  to  business  con- 
cerns whenever  such  lenders  are  reluctant  to 
make  such  loans; 

(D)  Furnishing  technical  assistance  de- 
signed  to   provide   buslneaa   concerns   with 


business  expertise  In  the  areas  of  finance, 
management,  sales,  marketing,  organization, 
government  prociirement  and  foreign  invest- 
ment; and 

(6)  For  the  purposes  of  the  federal  capital 
contributions  paid  under  sectlou  6  of  this 
Act,  the  Corporation  will  provide  assurances 
that  all  guarantee  agreements  wlU  termi- 
nate not  later  than  10  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  that  repay- 
ment of  such  contributions  will  be  made, 
to  the  extent  practicable.  In  accordance  wltb 
section  9  of  this  Act. 

CAPITAL  CONTRIBUnONS  AUTHORI^TO; 
DISTRIBimONB 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  by  which  Conversion  Assist- 
ance Corporations  In  eligible  States  may  file 
applications  for  the  payment  of  capital  con- 
tributions In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  From  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  12  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1978,  the  Secretary  shall  equitably 
distribute  to  each  Conversion  Assistance 
Corporation  a  Federal  capital  contribution 
based  upon  a  consideration  of  the  number 
of  Individuals  unemployed  or  underemployed 
In  such  State,  the  amount  requested  In  the 
application  of  the  Corporation  and  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
12. 

(c)  No  payment  under  this  section  shall 
exceed  $10,000,000  to  any  Conversion  Assist- 
ance Corporation,  except  that  beginning  on 
July  1,  1972,  the  Secretary  may  reallot  sums 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  In 
an  amount  that  together  with  previous  pay- 
ments to  a  Canverslon  Assistance  Corporation 
wlU  exceed  $10,000,000. 

CONDmONS    OF    AGREEMENTS 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  Conversion  As- 
sistance Corporations  approved  for  the  pur- 
poees  of  this  Act  to  provide  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  such  Corporations.  Any  such 
agreement  shall  contain  provisions  adequate 
to  assure  that — 

(1)  The  Conversion  Assistance  Corpora- 
tion may,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  such  Corporation 
may  prescribe,  enter  into  a  contract  and 
guarantee  any  loan  or  portion  of  a  loan  for  a 
conversion  project  made  by  an  eligible  lender 
against  loss  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  any 
person  to  meet  the  terms  of  such  loan  subject 
to  the  following  conditions — 

(A)  The  person  to  whom  the  loan  Is  made 
Is  a  business  concern  located  In  an  area  of 
imemployment  within  an  eligible  State; 

(B)  The  loan  Is  required  In  order  for  such 
person  to  carry  out  a  conversion  project; 

(C)  Such  person  Is  not  able  to  obtain  such 
loan  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
without  a  guarantee  under  this  Act; 

(D)  The  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
In  excess  of  of  1  >4  P«r  centum  per  year  above 
the  average  prime  interest  rate  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  District  In  which  the  Conversion  As- 
sistance Corporation  Is  located; 

(E)  The  Corporation  determines  that  there 
Is  reasonable  assurance  that  such  person  will 
repay  the  loan; 

(F)  The  conversion  project  for  which  the 
loan  Is  made  meets  the  criteria,  established 
by  regulation  by  the  Secretary  after  con- 
sultation with  each  Corporation,  for  feasi- 
bility and  reasonableness  of  costs;  and 

(O)  The  repayment  period  of  the  loan  does 
not  exceed  10  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  June  30. 1082.  whichever 
occtirs  first; 

(2)  Any  contract  of  guarantee  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  obligate  the  Cor- 
poration to  pay.  upon  default  to  an  eligible 
lender  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal 
of  the  loan  other  than  interest  added  to 
principal;  and 

(3)  The  Corporation  shall  fix  a  uniform 
annual  fee,  not  In  excaee  of  one  hall  of  1 
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per  centum  of  tbe  amount  of  an;|  such 
guarantee,  a  uniform  fee  for  any  guarantee 
under  this  section  wblch  sball  be  paytble  at 
such  time  as  may  be  determined  by  tt^e  Sec- 
rotary  In  agreement  with  tbe  chief  pxecu- 
tlve  officer  of  such  Corporation.  i 

(b)  To  tbe  extent  practicable  having  due 
regstfd  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
amount  of  any  fee  established  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  tbe  preceding  subsection 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  wlthjsound 
actuarial  practices  and  procedures. 

nCHNICAL  ASSISTANCS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  Oonvenlon  Asolstande  Cor- 
poration approved  under  section  4  c  f  this 
Act  and  receiving  a  Pederal  capital  ^ntrl- 
butlon  shall  provide  technical  assistance  to 
business  concerns  In  areas  of  unemployment 
within  an  eligible  State  concerning,  but  not 
limited  to,  financial,  sales,  marketing,  or- 
ganization, government  procurement,  and 
foreign  investment  matters.  ' 

(b)  Any  such  Corporation  la  authorized  to 
fix  a  service  charge  for  such  technical  Eisslst- 
ance  payable  by  such  business  concern  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  z»ay  be 
determined  by  tbe  Corporation.  1 

DISTRlBTmOIT  or  ASSETS  I 

Sec.  8.  (a)  After  June  30,  1982,  a4d  not 
later  than  September  30.  1982,  there  siall  be 
a  capital  distribution  of  tbe  assets  of  each 
Conversion  Assistance  Corporation  assisted 
under  this  Act  as  follows :  j 

(1)  The  Secretary  sball  first  be  pAld  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  po  tbe 
balance  of  such  assets  at  the  close  of  June 
30,  1982  as  tbe  total  amount  of  federal  capi- 
tal contributions  of  such  assets  paid  ^y  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  bears  to  tbe  sum  of 
such  federal  capital  contributions  anc^  other 
assets  of  such  Corporation. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  8)iall  be 
paid  to  tbe  Conversion  Assistance  Corpora- 
tion. 

(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  tbf  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  provide 
for  capital  distribution  of  the  assets  of  a 
Conversion  Assistance  Corporation  pfior  to 
June  30,  1982.  whenever  the  Secretaiy  de- 
termines that  tbe  provisions  of  this  4ct  ^^ 
no  longer  being  complied  with  by  an^  such 
Corporation  or  that  there  Is  no  logger  a 
need  for  tbe  continued  operation  qf  any 
such  Corporation. 

ADMINISTRATIVX  PBOVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  by  tbe  Secretary  of  |  Com- 
merce through  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred 
upon  tbe  Secretary  under  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have.  In  the  performance  of  and 
with  respect  to  tbe  functions  conferfed  by 
this  Act,  all  of  the  authority  and  be  sjubject 
to  tbe  same  conditions  as  prescribed  l|n  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  j 

(c)  Tbe  Secretary  In  addition  to  an^i  other 
authority  conferred  upon  him  by  this  |Act,  Is 
authorized  to  agree  to  modify  an  agreement 
made  under  this  Act  and  to  compilomlse, 
waive,  or  release  any  right,  title,  claim.  :or  de- 
mand, however  arising  or  acquired  lunder 
this  Act.  '  I 

(d)  Financial  transactions  of  tbe  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  this  Act  and  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  blm  In  connection  with  s^ch  fi- 
nancial transactions  shall  be  final  an4  con- 
clusive upon  all  officers  of  t"he  goveri|ment, 
except  that  all  such  transactions  shall  be 
subject  to  audit  by  tbe  Oeneral  Accoilntlng 
Office  at  such  times  and  in  such  man|ier  as 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  may  by  regulation 
prescribe.  ( 

(e)  Tbe  Secretary  sball  prepare  aniiually 
for  transmittal  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  a  report  setting  forth  the  activities 


of  tbe  corporations  assisted  under  this  Act, 
Including  an  estimate  based  on  tbe  most 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him  of  the 
number  of  Jobs  provided  as  a  result  of  tbe 
assistance  to  such  corporations  under  this 
Act. 

BEcoRoa  Ain>  AXTsrr 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Each  Conversion  Assistance 
Corporation  under  this  Act  sball  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  in- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  of  the  payment  re- 
ceived by  the  Corporations  under  this  Act, 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertak- 
ing in  connection  with  which  such  payments 
were  used,  and  such  other  records  as  will 
facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  sball  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  Corp>oratlon  that  are  pertinent 
to  receiving  payments  under  this  Act. 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  11.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "conversion  project"  means  the  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  of  any  project  by  a 
business  concern  which  is  designed  to  facili- 
tate that  business  concern's  conversion  or 
expansion  In  any  business  activities  of  such 
concern  that  will  create  permanent  employ- 
ment within  an  eligible  State;  and  repre- 
sents a  change  of  product  or  a  change  in  the 
marketing  of  a  previously  produced  product; 
or  represents  an  initial  venture  by  a  new 
firm  operating  in  civilian  markets; 

(2)  "Corporation"  means  a  Conversion  As- 
sistance Corporation  approved  for  tbe  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(3)  "eligible  lender"  means  an  eligible  In- 
stitution, an  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State,  or  a  financial  or  credit  institution 
(including  an  Insurance  company)  which  is 
subject  to  examination  and  supervision  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  or  a  pension  fund  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  this  ptupose; 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

(6)  "eligible  State"  means  any  State  in 
which  the  Secretary  determines,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that 
the  rate  of  unemployment,  seasonally  ad- 
justed, exceeds  the  rate  of  national  unem- 
ployment for  6  consecutive  months  prior  to 
any  such  determination,  but  in  no  event 
shall  that  determination  be  made  after 
June  30.  1972. 

AUTHOBIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972.  $150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973  and  there- 
after  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carrj 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ByMr.MONDALE: 

S.  1568.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  from  22 
to  26  the  age  limit  for  the  receipt  of 
child's  insurance  benefits  thereimder  by 
individuals  attending  school,  and  to  per- 
mit reduced  child's  benefits  to  be  paid  to 
individuals  attending  school  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  and  to  require  notification  of 
the  availability  of  such  benefits  to  those 
eligible  by  their  14th  birthday.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1569,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  extend  from 
22  to  28  the  age  limit  for  the  receipt  of  a 
child's  Insurance  annuity  thereimder  by 
individuals  attending  school,  and  to  per- 
mit a  reduced  child's  insurance  annuity 
to  be  paid  to  individuals  attending  school 


on  a  part-time  basis,  and  to  require 
notification  of  the  availability  of  such 
benefits  to  those  eligible  by  their  14th 
birthday.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

GREATER     FLEXIBILrrY     IN     EXTENDING     BENEFrrS 
TO    STUDENTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce two  bills  today  which  would 
amend  both  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  in  administration  of 
benefits  to  eligible  students.  These  bills 
are  identical  to  S.  1638  and  S.  1639  of  the 
91st  Congress,  which  I  introduced  on 
March  24,  1969. 

Amendments  to  both  acts  apply  to  the 
present  programs  which  permit  the  ad- 
ministering agencies  to  pay  the  child's 
benefit  to  the  child  of  deceased  or  dis- 
abled parents  after  he  is  18,  if  he  con- 
tinues as  a  full-time  student.  The  bills 
I  propose  would  alter  the  present  re- 
quirements in  three  ways:  First,  they 
would  extend  eligibility  to  half-time  and 
three-quarter  time  students,  allowing 
them  reduced  benefits;  second,  they 
would  increase  the  maximum  age  at 
which  benefits  may  be  received  from  the 
22d  birthday  to  the  26th  birthday,  with 
benefits  terminating  in  the  first  month 
after  age  22  that  the  student  becomes 
eligible  for  a  baccalaureate  degree;  and 
third,  they  would  require  the  administer- 
ing agencies  to  notify  persons  who  are 
potentially  eligible  for  such  benefits  no 
later  than  their  14th  birthday. 

In  the  light  of  current  statistics  on 
higher  education  and  of  what  we  know 
of  how  students  plan  for  college,  I  think 
the  need  for  these  amendments  is  clear. 

Since  1965  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  have  provided  benefits  to  children 
of  disabled  or  deceased  parents  until 
the  age  of  22,  provided  they  remain  full- 
time  students.  Much  of  this  assistance 
has  been  in  support  of  college  students. 
At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970.  529,999 
students  between  18  and  21  were  receiv- 
ing aid  from  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, and  roughly  6,800  under- 
graduates were  receiving  benefits  from 
railroad  retirement.  In  fiscal  1970  the 
average  benefit  payment  was  $83  per 
month — $996  per  year — for  social  secu- 
rity, $115  per  month,  $1,380  per  year— 
for  railroad  retirement. 

Statistics  are  not  available  to  show 
how  many  of  those  eligible  for  such  bene- 
fits do  not  take  advantage  of  them  for 
programs  of  higher  education.  However, 
the  changes  proposed  in  these  two  bills 
will  make  these  benefits  much  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  potentially 
eligible  students  who  are  not  able  to  use 
them  within  the  present  framework. 

The  changes  do  not  contemplate  costly 
new  practices,  but  they  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  many  to  receive  benefits — and  to 
better  plai.  for  the  best  use  of  these 
benefits — who  are  not  now  doing  so. 

There  are  three  major  effects  of  each 
bill,  as  I  have  mentioned.  They  are  out- 
lined as  follows: 

EXTENSION  OF  BENEFITS  TO  PART-TIME  STTTDENTS 

Rather  than  limiting  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  child's  benefits 
to  full-time  students  only,  these  bills  will 
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permit  half-time  and  three-quarter- 
time  students  to  receive  benefits,  as 
follows:  Those  attending  school  on  a 
half-time  basis  will  be  eligible  for  one- 
half  the  amount  of  the  full-time  benefit 
for  which  they  qualify;  for  students  at- 
tending school  with  a  three-quarter  load, 
their  full-time  benefit  will  be  reduced 
by  one-fourth. 

The  result  of  this  distribution  of  bene- 
fits will  mean  that  the  same  total  amoimt 
of  benefit  will  be  received  by  each  stu- 
dent, and  simply  spread  over  a  longer 
time  period. 

Consider  the  fact  that  current  Office 
of  Education  estimates  put  the  cost  dur- 
ing 1970-71  for  tuition,  room  and  board 
for  1  year  at  a  4-year  public  institution 
at  $1,179;  at  a  private  institution  the 
estimate  is  $2,570. 

If,  as  is  usually  the  case  where  the 
head  of  the  family  is  dead  or  disabled, 
the  student  receives  little  or  no  assist- 
ance from  home,  then  part-time  work  is 
necessary  to  cover  the  half  or  more  of 
his  expenses  which  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  do  not  cover. 

Extending  benefits  to  students  who 
cannot  afford  to  go  to  school  full  time 
could  make  a  crucial  difference  to  many 
who  could  then  plan  and  afford  to  work 
half  or  quarter  time,  receive  their  benefit 
anri  attend  college  with  a  reduced  load. 

The  payment  of  benefits  to  part-time 
students  is  not  a  new  concept  in  direct 
Grovernment  aid  to  college  students.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  GI  bill  permits 
reduced  payments  to  half-time  and  quar- 
ter-time students  similar  to  what  I  am 
now  proposing  for  the  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  programs.  And  ac- 
cording to  Veterans'  Administration  fig- 
ures, the  provision  of  aid  to  part-time 
students  forms  an  impressive  bulk  of  VA 
aid  to  college  students:  Only  49.6  percent 
of  those  receiving  college  aid  through  its 
programs  in  1969  were  fulltime  students. 

Further,  the  students  eligible  for  aid 
under  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement are  not  only  usually  without  aid 
from  their  families  in  meeting  living 
expenses. 

We  as  a  nation  are  providing  these 
very  students  the  offer  of  educational  aid 
because  their  families  are  at  a  financial 
disadvantage  due  to  the  loss  or  disable- 
ment of  a  parent  or  parents.  But  unless 
we  make  the  offer  truly  responsive  to 
their  actual  situation,  which  so  often 
requires  them  to  work  during  the  college 
years,  then  this  offer  is  meaningless  to 
many  of  them. 

EXTENDING  MAXHTCIM  AGE  OF  ELIOIBILrrT 

These  biUs  would  extend  the  maximum 
age  at  which  students  can  receive  bene- 
fits under  these  programs  from  the  22d 
to  the  26th  blrthdate,  with  the  qualifica- 
tion that  benefits  shall  terminate  in  the 
months  in  which  he  first  becomes  eligi- 
ble for  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  for 
thus  adjusting  the  age  of  eligibility.  It 
follows  from  extending  benefits  to  part- 
time  students,  that  we  must  also  permit 
such  students  to  be  eligible  for  a  longer 
period  of  time,  so  as  not  to  cut  off  their 
benefits  when  they  are  only  half  or  part 
way  through  a  degree  program. 

However,  the  present  cut-off  date  for 
benefits  on  the  22d  blrthdate  Is  unrealls- 
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tic  even  for  a  4-year,  full-time  progam. 
The  1970  current  population  survey 
reports  the  median  age  of  college  seniors 
in  October  of  1970  at  21.9  years.  Thus 
in  October  of  1970,  half  of  college  seniors 
then  in  school,  most  of  them  presumably 
headed  for  a  June  1971  graduation,  were 
just  over  a  month  away  from  their  22d 
birthday.  If  they  were  depending  on  so- 
cial security  or  railroad  retirement  as- 
sistance they  would  be  cut  off  from  those 
benefits  over  6  months  before  graduation 
from  a  4-year  course. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  adjust  to  this  reality.  We  should 
also  provide  flexibility  that  would  allow 
benefits  to  the  high  school  graduate  who 
works  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  goes  on 
to  college.  This  decision  to  seek  vocational 
or  higher  education  after  exposure  to  the 
working  world  is  one  that  I  feel  our  pro- 
grams must  encourage. 

REQUIRING  EARLY  NOTIFICATION 

It  is  really  essential  that  students  be 
notified  when  they  begin  high  school  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  benefits  they  can  ex- 
pect to  help  them  in  continuing  their 
education  or  vocational  training.  Only 
if  this  knowledge  is  available  to  them 
while  they  plan  their  high  school  courses 
can  they  best  prepare  for  continuing  their 
education. 

At  the  present  time  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  notifies  those  who  will 
be  eligible  for  continuing  benefits  only  90 
days  before  their  18th  birthday.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  makes  its 
notification  5  months  before  the  18th 
birthday.  By  this  time  it  is  often  too  late 
to  plan  the  appropriate  courses  to  pre- 
pare for  college.  Many  eligible  students 
may  already  have  graduated  before  their 
18th  birthday,  or  already  made  commit- 
ments which  prevent  them  from  attend- 
ing college.  They  may  have  believed  that 
the  cost  of  attending  college  was  beyond 
their  means.  The  additional  money  avail- 
able to  them  through  these  programs 
might  have  made  the  crucial  difference 
to  their  decision — if  they  had  known  of 
their  eligibiUty. 

Many  students  who  have  the  ability 
and  desire  to  go  to  college  do  not  attend 
simply  because  adequate  finances  are  not 
available.  In  an  Office  of  Education  re- 
search project  it  was  found  that  92  per- 
cent of  the  young  men  In  the  highest 
achievement  quartile  from  families  in  the 
highest  income  quartile  enter  college  in 
the  year  following  graduation.  However, 
for  young  men  of  equal  ability  but  from 
families  In  the  lowest  Income  quartile,  the 
figure  was  only  61  percent.  The  dropoff 
among  young  women  is  even  more  dra- 
matic— from  87  to  42  percent. 

Numerous  authorities  have  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  early  high  school  years 
are  critical  in  the  decislcHis  to  attend 
college.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
has  for  several  years  notified  potential 
ellglbles  at  age  13  of  college  aid  benefits. 
The  agency  has  done  this  on  the  advice  of 
Its  psychological  consultants,  who  hold 
that  this  information  is  critical  at  this 
age,  in  order  that  students  may  make  the 
finsincial  calculations  and  course  deci- 
sions that  can  and  will  lead  to  college  at- 
tendance or  appropriate  vocational 
training. 


And  in  the  amendments  last  year  to  the 
GI  bill  in  Pubhc  Law  91-219,  this  prac- 
tice of  early  notification  was  made  an 
official  requirement  In  the  administration 
of  benefits  to  children  of  disabled  or  de- 
ceased parents. 

Surely,  if  we  are  to  offer  such  very 
worthwhile  and  badly  needed  educational 
assistance,  then  we  must  provide  infor- 
mation about  it  at  the  time— in  early 
high  school  years — when  the  decisions 
are  being  made  by  those  who  are  eligi- 
ble which  wUl  prepare  them  to  use  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  ask  early 
and  favorable  suction  on  these  bills  dur- 
ing this  Congress.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  these  changes  will  greatly  improve 
the  responsiveness  of  present  programs 
to  the  educational  conditions  and  reali- 
ties of  students  today.  These  changes  are 
greatly  needed,  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  educational  benefits  of  both  social 
security  and  railroad  retirement  pro- 
grams offer  needed  assistance,  and  with 
this  additional  responsiveness  to  the  real 
needs  of  those  who  are  eligible,  this  as- 
sistance will  reach  many,  many  more  of 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Allott,  Mr,  Gravel, 
and  Mr.  Stevens)  (by  request) : 

S.  1571.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska 
Natives,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  I  introduce 
several  bills  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  texts 
of  the  bills  and  an  explanatory  statement 
of  Senator  Jackson  in  connection  with 
each. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills, 
statements,  and  letter  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1671 
A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  cer- 
tain land  claims  of  Alaska   natives,   and 
for  other  piUT>o8e6 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alaska  Native 
Claims   Settlement   Act   of    1971". 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICT 

Sec  2.  (a)  Congress  fi^ds  and  declares  that 
there  Is  an  Immediate  need  for  a  fair  and 
Just  settlement  of  all  claims  by  natives  and 
native  groups  of  Alaska,  and  that  tbe  p\ir- 
pose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide — 

(1)  a  right  for  natives  to  receive  land 
occupied  by  them  as  a  primary  place  of 
residence  or  a  primary  place  of  business; 

(2)  a  grant  of  land  to  the  incorporated 
native  villages  for  community  use  and  ex- 
pansion; 

(3)  a  grant  to  the  native  Corporation  of 
$25  million  per  year  for  20  years  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1971; 

(4)  a  grant  to  tbe  native  Corporation  of 
the  mineral  rights  in  certain  lands  pat- 
ented to  individuals  and  incorporated  na- 
tive vlUages; 

(5)  a  grant  of  certain  additional  land  to 
tbe  incorporated  native  villages;   and 

(6)  a  right  iat  tbe  native  Corporation 
to  receive  a  portion  of  the  revenues  from 
the  leasing  and  sale  of  minerals  on  certain 
lands  in  Alaska. 

(b)   It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  acoom- 
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pHsh  these  alms  rapidly,  with  certainty, 
and  in  conformity  to  the  real  economic  and 
social  needs  of  Alaska  natives  by  avoiding 
litigation,  by  maximizing  the  partlclpfitlon 
by  natives  In  decisions  affecting  their  rights 
and  property  and  by  vestng  In  the|Q  as 
rapidly  as  prudent  and  feasible  control)  over 
the  land  set  aside  and  the  Corporation 
organized  pursuant  to  this  Act,  without  (1) 
establishing  any  permanent  racially  d^ned 
inatltutlons,  rights,  privileges,  or  oJ>Uga- 
tlons;  (3)  creating  a  reservation  systetn  or 
lengthy  wardship  or  trusteeship;  or|  (3) 
adding  to  the  categories  of  property  and 
Institutions  enjoying  special  tax  prlvCeges 
or  to  the  legislations  establishing  sjDeclal 
relationships  between  the  United  States 
Oovernment  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 

(c)  No  provision  of  this  Act  Is  Intonded 
to  replace  or  diminish  any  right,  privilege, 
or  obligation  of  Alaska  natives  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  of  Alaska,  n^ir  to 
relieve,  replace,  or  diminish  any  obligation 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Sta<e  of 
Alaska  to  protect  and  promote  the  rights 
of  welfare  of  Alaska  natives  as  cltlzeAs  of 
the  United  States  or  of  Alaska.  | 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  'con- 
stitute a  precedent  for  reopening,  renego- 
tiating or  legislating  upon  any  past  settle- 
ment Involving  land  claims  or  other  mat- 
ters with  any  native  organleatlon,  or  any 
tribe,  band,  or  Identlfliable  group  of  Amer- 
ican Indians. 


DETINmONS 


I 


Skc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  AcU  the 
term —  ' 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  all  the 
Interior; 

(b)  "native"  means  any  Alaska  Indla4,  Es- 
kimo, or  Aleut  who  the  Commission  cfcter- 
mlnes  to  be  of  at  least  one-fourth  degree 
Alaska  Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut  blood,,  or  a 
combination  thereof,  and  any  other  Lndjtvld- 
ual  who  the  Commission  determines  Qo  be 
a  native  under  rules  and  regulations  that  It 
shall  establish,  but  does  not  Include  any 
Tslmsblan  Indian; 

(c)  "native  village"  means  any  tribe,  I  and, 
clan,  group,  village,  community,  or  asBt)cla- 
tlon  In  Alaska  listed  In  section  10  or  14  of 
this  Act  and  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines was  on  December  31,  1070,  com|)os«<l 
of  twenty-flve  or  more  natives;  i 

(d)  "Commission"  means  the  Alaskai  Na- 
tive Commission  established  by  this  Aci; 

(e)  "public  land  ■  means  all  Federal  land 
and  Interests  therein  situated  in  Alaskt  ex- 
cept: (1)  any  Improved  land  used  In  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  any  Fed- 
eral Installation:  (2)  land  selections  ot  the 
State  of  Alaska  which  have  been  patented 
or  tentatively  approved  under  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act.  as  amended  (72  Stat.  3^,  77 
Stat.  323):  and  (3)  lands  within  the  utility 
and  transportation  corridor  which  arei  de- 
scribed in  the  notice  of  proposed  modifica- 
tion of  classification  of  lands  for  multiple  use 
management  (Serial  Nos.  AA2779  and  P-i9&5) 
and  the  notice  of  proposed  classification  of 
lands  for  multiple  use  management  (F- 
13423)  published  In  the  Federal  Regiatar  on 
January  1,  1970  (35  Fed.  Reg.  16-17) ,  asjcor- 
rocted  on  February  4,  1970  (36  Fed.  {Reg. 
2587). 

(f )  "Corporation"  means  the  Alaska  Native 
Development  Corporation  authorized  t<>  be 
established  pursuaint  to  this  Act  undea  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

(g)  "person"  means  any  individual,  firm, 
corporation,  association,  or  partnership:  and 

(h)  "Incorporated  native  village"  means 
any  native  village  incorporated  as  a  govteru- 
mental  unit  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
AlaskjL  j 

onxABATtoK  or  srmxMXNT        I 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  (hall 
be  regarded  as  full  and  final  settlement :  and 
extlngxiishment  of  any  and  all  claims  against 
the  United  States,  the  State  of  Alaska  and  all 


other  persons  which  are  based  upon  aborigi- 
nal right,  title,  use,  or  occupancy  of  land  In 
Alaska  by  any  native  or  native  group  or 
claims  arising  under  the  Act  of  May  17,  1884 
(23  Stet.  24) ,  or  the  Act  of  June  6.  1900  (31 
Stat.  321).  Including  claims  pending  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Corporation  may  pay  all  reason- 
able attorney's  fees  and  reasonable  attorney's 
expenses,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  in 
piorsulng  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion any  claims  pending  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  which  are  dismissed  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

AI.ASK&  NATIVE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Alaska  Native  Commission 
Is  hereby  established.  The  Commission  shall 
be  in  existence  until  June  30,  1992.  and  shall 
be  composed  of  three  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  all  of  whom  upon 
appointment  shall  be  fiill-tlme  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  Commission  members  shall  be 
app>olnted  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Federal  laws  and  regulations  on 
conflicts  of  Interest  applicable  to  other  Fed- 
eral employees  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  but  this  provi- 
sion shall  not  be  deemed  to  preclude  a  na- 
tive from  serving  as  a  member:  Provided, 
That  such  native  Commissioner  shall  not 
participate  In  any  proceeding  before  the 
Commission  In  which  his  participation  would 
be  In  conflict  with  section  208  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  three  years,  except  that 
the  first  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
one  member  appointed  for  a  one-year  term, 
one  member  appointed  for  a  two-year  term, 
and  one  member  appointed  for  a  three-year 
term.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
on  the  Commission  occurring  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  member  of  the 
Commission  may  be  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent only  for  Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or 
malfeasance  in  office. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  equal  to  that  provided  for  In 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  and  sec- 
tion 6316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The 
other  two  Commissioners  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  equal  to  that  provided  for 
grade  GS-IB  In  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  All  Commission  members  may 
be  allov;ed  travel  and  transportation  expenses 
authorized  by  law  when  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  services  for  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  principal  office  of  the  Cocnmls- 
sion  shall  be  In  Alaska.  Whenever  the  Com- 
mission deems  that  the  convenience  of  the 
public  or  the  parties  may  be  promoted,  or 
delay  or  expense  may  be  minimized,  or  at 
the  request  of  any  party.  It  shall  hold  hear- 
ings or  conduct  other  proceedings  at  any 
other  place  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Cotnmlsslon  and  the  person  In- 
volved In  the  hearing  and  proceeding.  The 
Commission  shall  have  an  official  seal  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed  and  which  shall 
be  preserved  in  the  custody  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws,  appoint  and  pre- 
scribe the  duties  of  a  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission and  such  legal  counsel  as  it  deems 
necessary.  Subject  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
the  Commission  shall  appoint  such  other  em- 
ployees as  it  deems  necessary  in  exercising 
its  powers  and  duties.  The  compensation  of 
all  employees  appointed  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  fixed  In  accordance  with  chapter  53 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act,  two  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  and 
official  action  can  be  taken  only  on  the  af- 


firmative vote  of  at  least  two  members,  but 
any  one  member  upon  order  of  the  Coounis- 
slon  shall  conduct  any  hearing  or  other  pro- 
ceeding provided  for  in  this  Act  and  submit 
the  transcript  of  such  hearing  or  proceeding 
to  the  entire  Commission  for  Its  action 
thereon.  Such  transcript  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  parties  before  any  final  action 
of  the  Commission.  An  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Commission  shall  be  afforded 
any  party  prior  to  any  final  action  affecting 
such  party  and  the  Commission  may  afford 
the  perty  an  opportunity  to  submit  addi- 
tional evidence  as  may  be  required  for  a 
full  and  true  disclosure  of  the  facts.  Each 
official  action  of  the  Cc»nmlsslon  shall  be 
entered  of  record  and  Its  hearings  and  rec- 
ords thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 
The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  It  deems  necessary 
for  the  orderly  transaction  of  Its  proceed- 
ings, which  shall  provide  for  adequate  no- 
tice of  hearings  or  other  proceedings,  to  all 
parties.  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
sign  and  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  production 
of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  documents  and 
administer  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  be- 
fore the  Commission  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  Commis- 
sion may  order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  dep- 
osition In  any  proceeding  before  It  and  In 
any  stage  of  such  proceeding  after  reason- 
able notice  Is  first  given  In  writing  by  the 
party  or  his  attorney  of  record  which  notice 
shall  state  the  name  of  the  witness  and  the 
time  and  place  of  the  taking  of  his 
deposition. 

(g)  Each  decision  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  show  the  date  on  which  It  was 
made  and  shall  bear  the  signatures  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  who  concur 
therein  and,  upon  Issuance  of  a  decision  un- 
der this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  cause 
a  true  copy  thereof  to  be  sent  by  certified 
mall  to  all  parties  and  their  attorneys  of  rec- 
ord. The  Commission  shall  cause  each  deci- 
sion to  be  entered  on  Its  official  record  to- 
gether with  any  written  opinion  prepared 
by  any  members  In  support  of,  or  dissenting 
from,  any  decision. 

(h)  Any  decision  Issued  by  the  Commission 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review  by  the  United  States  district 
court  In  Alaska  upon  the  filing  in  such  court 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such 
decision  of  a  petition  by  the  person  aggrieved 
by  the  decision  praying  that  the  action  of 
the  Commislson  be  modified  or  set  aside  In 
whole  or  in  part.  A  cc^y  of  the  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  sent  by  registered  or  certified 
mall  to  any  other  party  to  the  proceeding  and 
to  the  Commission,  and  thereupon  the  Com- 
mission shall  certify  and  file  in  such  court 
the  record  upon  which  such  decision  com- 
plained of  was  Issued.  The  court  shall  hear 
such  ^peal  on  the  record  made  before  the 
Commission.  The  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
conclusive.  The  court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or 
modify  any  decision  or  may  remand  the  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Commislson  for  such  further 
action  as  It  directs.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  the  petitioner  is  located  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1264.  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(1)  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Commission  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  among  others,  be : 

( 1 )  the  determination  of  those  individuals 
that  qualify  as  natives  and  those  villages  that 
qualify  as  native  villages  and  the  issuance 
of  the  necessary  rules  and  regulations  to 
cover  the  procedure  for  such  determination: 

(2)  the  preparation  of  the  roll,  the  Issuance 
of  rules  and  regulations  applicable  thereto. 
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and  the  hearing  of  claims  filed  by  any  ap- 
plicant denied  enrollment; 

(3)  the  appointment  of  the  Incorporators 
of  the  Corporation  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Secretary,  the  approval  of  the  articles  of 
incorporation  before  they  are  filed; 

(4)  the  establishment  of  geographic  re- 
gions imder  section  9  of  this  Act; 

(6)  the  issiuince  of  rules  and  reg\ilatlons 
for  and  the  approval  of  land  transactions  as 
provided  under  this  Act; 

(6)  the  submission  of  reports  to  Congress 
w  provided  in  section  17  of  this  Act;  and 

(7)  such  other  duties  and  responsibilities 
u  are  provided  under  this  Act. 

XNBOIXMENT 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Commission  may 
Issue,  shall  prepare  a  roll  listing  all  natives 
bom  on  or  before  December  31,  1970,  and 
living  on  the  date  oT  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Any  native  whose  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  roll  *ho  was  born  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970.  and  who  was  living  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  his  name  so  listed  upon  proof  of  ellgl- 
bUlty  satisfactory  to  the  Commission.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the  Com- 
mission such  personnel,  services  and  mate- 
rial as  he  deems  reasonable  In  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  the  roll  provided  for 
herein.  Any  applicant  denied  enrollment 
shall  be  notified  In  writing  thereof  and  such 
applicant  and  any  other  Interested  person 
shall  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
by  the  Commission  and  Judicial  review  as 
provided  In  section  6  of  this  Act. 

tuBlTA    NATIVE   DEVELOPMENT   CORPOKATION 

Sic.  7.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  estab- 
lished the  Alaska  Native  Development  Corpo- 
ration as  an  Alaskan  Corporation  which  will 
not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
Umted  States  Gtovernment.  The  Corporation, 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years  after  Its  Incorpo- 
ration, shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  Act,  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  five 
Incorporators,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  who  shall  take 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  establish 
the  Corporation,  Including  the  flliixg  of  arti- 
cles of  incorporation,  as  approved  by  the 
Commission  and  the  Secretary.  The  incorpo- 
rators shall  serve  as  the  CXirporatlons  initial 
board  of  directors  and  shall  serve  until  the 
permanent  directors  have  been  elected  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  the  sum 
of  |1,000,0(X)  to  the  Corix>ration  as  paid  In 
capital. 

(c)  The  management  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  vested  in  a  bosird  of  directors  which 
shall  consist  oT  seventeen  members  elected 
by  the  stockholders  of  the  Corporation  on 
the  following  basis: 

(1)  One  member  representing  and  elected 
by  the  stockholders  living  in  each  of  the 
twelve  regions  of  Alaska  as  determined  by 
lection  9  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  Five  members  representing  and  elected 
by  all  of  the  stockholders. 

Members  of  the  Board  so  elected  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  four  years  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors have  been  elected  and  qualified:  Pro- 
vided. That  among  the  directors  first  elected, 
five  shall  serve  for  terms  of  one  year,  four 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  two  years,  four  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  three  years,  and  four  shall 
lerve  for  terms  of  four  years:  And  provided 
further,  That  the  directors  who  serve  the 
shorter  terms  shall  be  determined  by  a  draw- 
tog  of  lots  conducted  by  the  Initial  board. 
Any  director  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
serve  only  for  the  period  of  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  director  whom  be  succeeds.  Elec- 
tions for  membership  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
procedures  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  Incor- 
poration or  bylaws  of  the  CorporaUcxi:  Pro- 
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vided.  That  the  first  such  election  shall  be 
held  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than 
one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  Incorpo- 
ration of  the  Corporation. 

(d)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  presi- 
dent, and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  board,  at  rates 
of  comp>ensation  fixed  by  the  board  and 
serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  No  of- 
ficer of  the  Corporation  shall  engage  in  any 
other  business  during  the  period  of  his  em- 
ployment by  the  Corporation.  The  President 
shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
Corx>oratlon'8  functions  in  a  businesslike 
manner  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  articles  of  incorporation,  and  the 
policies  of  the  board,  and  shall  appoint  such 
other  employees  as  the  board  deems  Appro- 
priate. Such  employees  shall  be  subject  to 
standards  and  requirements  similar  Xr<  those 
applicable  to  Federal  civilian  employees,  but 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  Federal  employees 
for  any  purjjose. 

(e)  The  Corporation  shall  be  authorized 
to  have  one  million  shares  of  common  stock, 
without  par  value,  divided  into  such  classes 
of  shares  as  may  be  authorized  in  the  articles 
of  Incorporation.  Until  June  30,  1992,  shares 
of  stock  of  the  corporation  shall  be  issued 
only  to  natives  and  each  native  shall  be 
issued  *en  shares  of  stock  immediately  upon 
the  listing  of  his  name  on  the  roll  author- 
ized by  section  6  of  this  Act.  Until  June  30, 
1992,  the  shares  authorized  to  be  issued  \in- 
der  this  subsection  shall  not  be  sold,  trans- 
ferred, assigned,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  or 
mortgaged  or  pledged  by  the  holder  thereof 
except  by  testamentary  disposition  to  the 
surviving  spouse  and  heirs  under  state  law 
or  Intestate  succession.  Any  succeeding  stock- 
holder shall,  until  June  30,  1992,  be  prohib- 
ited from  transferring,  mortgaging,  or  pledg- 
ing such  shares  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  initial  stockholder. 
Until  June  30,  1992,  the  stock  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  estate  or  inheritance  tax 
laws. 

(f)  the  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance 
with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  board 
may  prescribe  and  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  stockholders  thereof,  invest  Its  funds; 
make  dividend  payments  to  the  stockholders 
at  such  times  as  the  board  of  dlrectc«v  deems 
appropriate;  provide  lot  the  lending  of  funds 
to  individuals  or  organizations  for  the  con- 
struction of  homes  and  other  purposes  that 
would  promote  economic  development  of  the 
natives;  provide  loans  or  grants  to  native 
villages,  or  regional  or  governing  bodies  or 
native  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  foster- 
ing the  health  and  welfare  of  the  {>eople: 
provide  loans  for  the  education  of  individual 
natives;  provide  emergency  or  charitable 
grants  and  loans  to  individuals  or  commu- 
nities in  times  of  distress;  sell,  lease,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  its  assets,  both  real  and 
I>er8onal;  and  promote  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  native  and  the  native  villages 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  The  Corpo- 
ration shall  establish  such  rules  and  pro- 
cedures as  It  deems  api>roprlate  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  For 
a  period  of  twenty  years  after  incorporation, 
the  Corporation  shall  not,  in  any  one  fiscal 
year,  issue  dividends  or  make  any  unsecured 
loans,  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  Income 
received  by  the  Corporation  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources  during  the  {Mevious  fiscal 
year:  (1)  corporate  profit,  (2)  annual  con- 
tributions as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  or  section  8,  and  (3)  Income  re- 
ceived from  disposal  of  minerals  patented 
to  it  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  section 
12  of  this  Act.  Neither  the  annual  oontrlbu- 
tions  made  to  the  Corporation  under  sub- 
section (h)  of  this  section  or  section  8  nor 
the  lnc<Mne  received  by  the  Corporation  prior 
to  June  30,  1992,  from  disposal  of  minerals 
patented  to  it  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of 


section  12  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  tax  laws. 

(g)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  until 
June  30.  1993.  After  final  audit  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  the  tiling  of  a 
summary  financial  report  with  the  Congress, 
the  limitations  established  under  this  sec- 
tion applicable  to  the  Corporation  shall  ter- 
minate and  the  Corporation  shall  continue 
in  business  under  the  applicable  laws  of  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

(h)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  and 
shall  pay  to  the  Corporation  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1972  the  sum  of  924,250,000  and 
on  Jvily  1  of  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for 
a  period  of  19  years  the  sum  of  (25,000,000. 
There  are  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasviry  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  payments  authorized  in  this  subsec 
tlon. 

KEVKMUK  SRARnrO 

Sbc.  8.  (a)(1)  Disposition  of  all  deposits 
of  coal,  phosphate,  sodium,  potassium,  oli, 
oil  shale,  gas,  or  sulfur  located  lu  public  lands 
in  Alaska  and  of  all  deposits  of  any  other 
minerals  located  in  such  lands  which  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  sale  or  lease  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  be  made  only  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  on  revenue  shar- 
ing as  provided  In  this  section.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February 
25,  1920,  as  amended  and  supplemented  (41 
Stat.  437;  30  U.S.C.  181  et  teq.).  azid  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (80 
U.S.C.  351,  et  aeq.)  shall  apply  to  the  extent 
that  such  provisions  are  not  inconsistent 
with  this  Act. 

(2)  All  revenues  derived  by  the  United 
States  from  rentals  and  bonuses  u{>on  dis- 
position of  such  minerals  during  the  period 
beginning  January  1,  1969,  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
distributed  as  provided  in  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act  of  July  7,  1968  (73  Stat.  339),  ex- 
cept that,  prior  to  calculating  the  shares  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  United  SUtea 
as  set  forth  in  such  Act,  3  per  centum  of 
such  proceeds  shall  be  deducted  and  paid 
to  the  Corporation.  From  the  royalty  derived 
by  the  United  States  from  the  dl^Kwltloa  of 
such  minerals  during  the  same  period,  an 
amount  equal  to  3  per  centum  of  the  gross 
value  of  the  minerals  (as  the  gross  value 
thereof  is  determined  for  royalty  purposes 
under  the  lease  Involved)  shall  be  deducted 
and  paid  to  the  Corporation,  and  the  respec- 
tive shares  of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the 
United  States  in  such  royalty  shall  be  cal- 
culated on  the  remaining  balance. 

(3)  All  leases  or  other  dispositions  of  such 
minerals  made  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  provide  that  prior  to  cal- 
culating the  respective  shares  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  the  United  States  in  such  pro- 
ceeds under  the  Statehood  Act:  (A)  a  royalty 
of  2  per  centum  upon  the  gross  value  of  any 
minerals  produced  (as  that  gross  value  is 
determined  for  royalty  purposes  under  such 
lease  or  other  disposition)  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Corporation;  and  (B)  2  per  centum  of  all 
revenues  derived  from  rentals  and  bonuses 
shall  be  deducted  and  paid  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

(b)  The  royalties  provided  tmder  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  operate  to  exclude  lands  sub- 
ject thereto  from  selection  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  of 
JxUy  7,  1968  (72  Stat.  389).  if  such  lands 
otherwise  are  available  for  selection.  Every 
patent  of  public  lands  issued  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  under  the  Statehood  Act  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  however,  shall 
expressly  reserve  for  the  benefit  of  the  na- 
tives: (1)  a  royalty  of  3  per  centum  upon 
the  gross  value  (as  such  gross  value  is  deter- 
mined for  royalty  purposes  under  any  lease 
or  other  disposition  by  the  State  of  Alaska) 
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of  the  mmerala  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
hereof  produced  on  or  removed  froi^  such 
lands  from  the  royalties  payable  to  tht  State 
of  Alaska;  (2)  a  right  to  receive  2  per  cfentum 
of  all  revenuaa  dKlved  by  the  SUte  of  (Alaska 
from  rental*  and  bonuses  upon  disposition 
of  such  minerals.  There  are  also  reserved 
for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  from  an^  after 
January  1.  1969,  an  amount  equal  to,  a  like 
royalty  and  other  revenues  from  nentals, 
royalties  and  bonuses  payable  to  th^State 
of  Alaska  under  (1)  leases  of  the  Jnlted 
State*  which  are  or  may  be  assumed  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  under  section  6(h)  lof  the 
Alaska  SUtehood  Act,  and  (11)  under  (condi- 
tional leases  and  sales  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(g)  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act|ln  the 
case  of  lands  heretofore  or  hereafter  selected 
by  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  selection  of  which 
U  or  was  tentatively  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  as  to  which  patents  had  iot  Is- 
sued to  the  State  of  Alaska  by  Janiiary  1, 
1939:  Provided,  however,  That  the  bon^s  rev- 
enues received  by  the  State  of  Alaska  at 
the  September  1969  sale  of  lands  tentatively 
approved  under  the  Statehood  Act  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  2  per  centum  revenue  shar- 
ing provisions  of  this  section,  noil  shall 
rentals  received  pursuant  to  such  sal^  up  to 
the  date  of  December  31,  1970.  Any  rpyalty, 
and  rentals  received  pursuant  to  8u<Jh  sale 
after  December  31,  1970,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  revenue  sharing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. I 

(c)  Revenues  received  by  the  United  States 
or  the  State  of  Alaska  as  compensation  for 
estimated  drainage  of  oil  and  gas  shill,  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  be  deemedl  to  be 
revenues  from  the  disposition  of  oil  a*id  gas 
and  the  appropriate  payments  shall  1^  paid 
to  the  CJorporation  on  account  therisf.  All 
royalty  and  other  revenues  required]  to  be 
paid  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Corporation  promptly  after  the  expiration  of 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  they  accrue  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  SV^te  of 
Alaoka  as  the  case  may  be.  and  shall  j)e  dis- 
tributed or  withdrawn  therefrom  onlyj^ln  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act.  In  the  evebt  the 
United  States  or  the  State  of  Alaska  elects  to 
take  royalties  In  kind,  there  shall  be  ^ald  to 
the  Corporation  on  account  theroof  an 
amount  equal  to  the  royalties  that  would 
hare  been  paid  to  the  Corporation  under  the 
proTlslons  of  this  section  had  the  loyalty 
been  taken  In  cash.  I 

(d)  The  payments  required  pursxifint  to 
this  section  shall  continue  only  until  $500,- 
000.000  has  been  paid  to  the  Corporation. 
Thereafter  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  only  apply  and  the  reservation  required 
In  patents  under  subsection  (b)  of  tMs  sec- 
tion shall  be  of  no  further  force  and  effect. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  re- 
quiring revenue  sharing  by  the  Stite  of 
Alaska  shall  be  enforceable  by  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  the  natives  but  this  shall 
not  preclude  the  Corporation  from  persuing 
any  remedies  available  to  It  in  the  etent  of 
default  by  the  State  of  Alaska.  In  the  event 
of  default  by  the  State  of  Alaska  In  making 
any  payments  due  under  this  section,  and  In 
addition  to  any  other  remedies  provided  by 
law,  there  shall  be  deducted  annually  and 
paid  to  the  Corporation  the  amount  pf  any 
underpayment  from  the  share  of  lAlneral 
revenues  from  public  lands  In  Alaska  which 
would  otherwise  be  paid  to  the  St^te  of 
Alaska  pursuant  to  Federal  Law. 

(f)  (1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  re- 
q\ilrlng  revenue  sharing  by  the  Stcite  of 
AlaakA  and  the  United  States  are  enacted 
pvureuant  to  the  authority  reserved  by  the 
United  States  In  section  4  of  the  j^aska 
Statehood  Act  to  determine  the  disposition 
of  lands  used  and  claimed  by  natives  and 
aa  to  which  the  State  of  Alaska  was,  by  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act,  required  to  atd  did 
disclaim  all  right  and  title.  Therefore,  In  the 
event  th^  the  State  of  Alaska  Initiates  litiga- 
tion or  becomes  a  party  to  litigation  to  con- 


test In  any  manner  the  operation  of  this 
section  8  all  rights  of  land  selection  granted 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  by  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act  shall  be  suspended  as  to  any  public 
lands  which  are  determined  by  the  Secretary 
as  potentially  valuable  for  mineral  develop- 
ment, timber  or  other  commercial  purposes, 
and  no  selections  shaU  be  made,  no  tentative 
approvals  shall  be  granted,  and  no  patents 
shall  be  Issued  for  such  lands  during  the 
pendency  of  such  litigation. 

(2)  Any  civil  action  commenced  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  or  by  any  other  parties  to 
contest  In  any  manner  the  purpose  and  the 
substantive  operation  of  this  section  8  shall 
be  barred  unless  the  complaint  Is  filed  within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  purpose  of  this  limitation  on  suits 
Is  to  insure  that,  after  the  expiration  at  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  the  right,  title  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  the  natives  and 
the  State  of  Alaska  to  share  In  revenues  will 
vest  with  certainty  and  finality  and  may  be 
relied  upon  by  all  other  parties  in  their 
dealings  with  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  natives 
and  the  United  States. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  rights  of  land  selec- 
tion granted  to  the  State  of  Alaska  by  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  should  ever  be  sus- 
pended pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (f)(1)  hereof,  the  State  of  Alaska's 
right  of  land  selection  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  Act  o«f  1958 
(72  Stat.  341,  77  Stat.  223)  shall  be  extended 
for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  the  period  of 
time  as  the  selection  right  was  suspended 
pursuant    to   the   provisions   of   subsection 

(f)(1)- 

(g)  The  respective  shares  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Alaska  with  respect 
to  payments  to  the  Corporation  required  by 
this  section  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  and  in  the  following  order: 

(1)  first,  from  sources  Identified  under 
subsection  (b)  hereof;  and 

(2)  then,  from  sources  identified  under 
subsection  (a)   hereof. 

(h)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  mineral  revenues  received  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

SSGIONS 

Sec.  9.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  State 
of  Alaska  shall  be  divided  by  the  Ccwnmlsslon 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  into  twelve  geographic  regions, 
with  each  region  composed  as  far  as  practi- 
cable of  natives  having  a  common  heritage 
and  sharing  common  interest.  In  the  absence 
of  good  cause  shown  to  the  contrary  such 
regions  shall  approximate  the  areas  covered 
by  the  operations  of  the  following  existing 
native  associations: 

(1)  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association  (Bar- 
row, Point  Hope); 

(2)  Bering  Strait  Association  (Seward  Pe- 
ninsula, Unalakleet,  St.  Lawrence  Island); 

(3)  Northwest  Alaska  Native  Association 
(Kotzebue) ; 

(4)  Association  of  Village  Council  Presi- 
dents (southwest  coASt,  all  villages  in  the 
Bethel  area.  Including  all  villages  on  the 
lower  Yukon  River  and  the  Lower  Kusko- 
kwlm  River) ; 

(5)  T&nana  ChleTs  Oonference  (Koyu- 
kuk.  Middle  and  Upper  Yukon  Rivers,  Upper 
Kuskokwlm,  Tanana  River) ; 

(6)  Cook  Inlet  Association  (Kenal,  Tyonek, 
Ekutna,  niamna); 

(7)  Bristol  Bay  Native  Association  (Dil- 
lingham, Upper  Alaska  Peninsttla) ; 

(8)  Aleut  League  (Aleutian  Islands,  Prlb- 
Uof  Islands,  and  that  part  of  the  Alaska 
PenlnstUa  which  Is  In  the  Aleut  League) ; 

(9)  Chugftch  Native  Association  (Cordova, 
Tltltlek.  Port  Graham,  English  Bay,  Valdez, 
and  Seward); 

(10)  Tlnglt-Halda  Central  Council  (south- 
eaetern  Alaska) ; 

(11)  Kodlak  Area  Native  A»ocl«tion  (all 
villages  on  and  around  Kodlak  Island) ;  and 


(12)  Copper  River  Native  AasociaUon 
(Copper  Center,  Glennallen,  Chltina,  Mea> 
taeta). 

Any  dispute  over  the  boundaries  of  any 
region  or  regions  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commission  and  shall  be  final. 

WrrHORAWAL     OF     PTTBUC     LAND 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Public  Land  Order  Numbered 
4682,  34  Federal  Register  1026  and  Public 
Land  Order  Numbered  4962,  36  Federal  Reg- 
ister 18874  are  hereby  revoked. 

(1)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  there 
are  hereby  withdrawn,  until  June  30,  1992, 
all  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  ex- 
cept land  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  national 
defense  purposes,  other  than  naval  petro- 
leum reserve  numbered  4,  and  land  In  the 
National  Park  System,  subject  to  all  valid 
existing  rights,  from  all  forms  of  appropria- 
tion vinder  the  public  land  laws,  including 
selection  rights  under  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act,  as  amended,  including  the  mining  laws, 
and  the  mineral  lecislng  laws,  in  each  town- 
ship, as  shown  on  current  plats  of  survey 
or  protraction  diagrams  of  the  Buieau  of 
Land  Management,  or  protraction  diagrams 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  where  protraction  di- 
agrams of  the  Bvireau  of  Land  Management 
are  not  available,  which  encloses  all  or  part 
of  any  native  village  listed  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  plus  all  public  lands  In 
the  State  of  Alaska,  except  land  withdrawn 
or  reserved  for  national  defense  purposes, 
other  than  naval  petroleum  reserve  num- 
bered 4  and  land  in  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, subject  to  all  valid  existing  rights,  from 
all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public 
land  lavra,  including  selection  rights  under 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  as  amended,  and 
including  the  mining  laws,  and  the  mineral 
leasing  laws,  in  each  township  that  Is  con- 
tiguous to  or  cornering  on  the  township 
which  encloses  said  native  village  as  shown 
on  current  plats  of  survey  or  protraction  di- 
agrams of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
or  protraction  diagrams  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  where  protraction  diagrams  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  are  not  available. 
Dvirlng  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  withdrawal,  each  native  village  shall  se- 
lect, in  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Secretary,  an  area 
equal  to  three  townships  from  within  the 
townships  that  are  contiguous  to  or  comer 
on  the  township  enclosing  the  native  vil- 
lage. All  selections  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  contiguous,  and  In  reasonably 
compact  tracts  according  to  Federal  or  State 
protraction  diagrams  or  approved  surveys 
except  as  separated  by  bodies  of  water.  At  the 
end  of  the  said  one-year  period,  all  town- 
ships or  portions  thereof  withdrawn  under 
the  authority  of  this  subsection,  except  those 
enclosing  listed  native  villages  and  that  area 
selected  by  the  native  vUlages,  and  also  ex- 
cept those  located  In  the  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge  System  and  naval  petroleum  reserve 
numbered  4  BhaU  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  hereof  and  ahaU  be 
deemed  to  have  been  wlthdravm  under  the 
provisions  of  said  subsection.  At  the  end  of 
the  said  one-year  period,  all  townships  or 
portions  thereof  withdrawn  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  subsection,  except  those  en- 
closing listed  native  villages  and  that  awa 
selected  by  the  native  village,  located  in  tne 
National  WUdllfe  Refuge  System  and  naval 
petroleum  reserve  numbered  4,  shall  termi- 
nate. „ 

( 2 )  The  following  native  villages  are  quali- 
fied for  withdrawals  under  the  provlslonB  oi 
this  subsection: 

NAMB     or    PLACE    AND    BXOION 

Aklachak.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Aklak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Akutan,  Aleutian 

Alakanuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Aleknaglk,  Bristol  Bay 

Alatna,  Koyukuk -Lower  Yukon 
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Aiiakaket,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 
Ambler.  Bering  Strait 
^^naktuvuk  Pass,  Arctic  Slope 
Andreafsey,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
Aniak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
Anvlk,  Koytikuk-Lower  Yukon 
Arctic  Village,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine 
Atka,  Aleutian 
Atkasook,  Arctic  Slope 
Barrow,  Arctic  Slope 
Beaver,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine 
Belkofsky,  Aleutian 
Bethel,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
Bill  Moore's,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
Blorka.  Aleutian 

Birch  Creek,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine 
Brevlg  Mission,  Bering  Strait 
Buckland,  Bering  Strait 
Candle.  Bering  Strait 
Cantwell,  Cook  Inlet 
Canyon  Village,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine 
Chalkyltslk,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine 
Chanllut,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowliuid 
Chefornak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
Chevak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
Chlgnlk,  Kodlak 
Chignlk  Lagoon,  Kodlak 
Chlgnlk  Lake.  Kodlak 
Chlstochina,  Copper  River 
ChukwuktoUgamute.     Southwest     Coastal 
Lowland 
Circle,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine 
aark's  Point,  Bristol  Bay 
(Copper  Center,  Copper  River 
Crooked  Creek,  Upper  Kuskokwlm 
Deerlng.  Bering  Strait 
Dillingham,  Bristol  Bay 
Eagle,  Upf>er  Yukon-Porcupine 
Dot  Lake.  Tanana 
Eek,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
Egeglk,  Bristol  Bay 
Eklutna,  Cook  Inlet 
Ekwok,  Bristol  Bay 
Elim,  Bering  Strait 

Emmonak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
English  Bay,  Cook  Inlet 
False  Pass,  Aleutian 
Port  Youkon.  Upper  Yukon-Porcuplna 
Oakona,  Copper  River 
Oalena,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 
Oambell,  Bering  Sea 
Georgetown,  Upper  Kuskokwlm 
Golovln,  Bering  Strait 
Goodnews  Bay,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
Grayling,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 
Gulkana,  Copper  River 
Hamilton,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
Holy  Cross,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 
Hooper  Bay,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
Hughes,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 
Huslla,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 
Igluglg,  Bristol  Bay 
niamna,  Cook  Inlet 
Inallk,  Bering  Strait 
Ivanof  Bay,  Aleutian 
Kaktovlk,  Arctic  Slope 
Kalskag,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
Kaltag,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 
Karluk,  Kodlak 

Kaslgluk.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
Klana,  Bering  Strait 
King  Cove,  Aleutian 
Klpnuk.  Southeast  Coastal  Lowland 
Klvallna,  Bering  Strait 
Kobuk,  Bering  Strait 
KoUganek,  Bristol  Bay 
Kokhanok.  Bristol  Bay 
Konglganak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
KotUk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
Kotaebue,  Bering  Strait 
Koyuk,  Bering  Strait 
Koyukuk,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 
Kwethluk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
Kwlgiuingok,  Southwest  Ooastal  Lowland 
Larsen  Bay,  Kodlak 
Levelock,  Bristol  Bay 
Lime  VUlage,  Upper  Kuskokwlm 
lx)wer  Kalskag.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
McGrath,  Upper  Kuskokwlm 
l*»k<*,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 
I'MJOkotak.  Bristol  Bay 
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Marshall,  Southwest  Ooastal  Lowland 

Mary's  Igloo,  Bering  Strait 

Medfra,  Ui^>er  Kuskokwlm 

Mekoryuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Mentasta  Lake,  Copper  River 

MinchunUna  Lake,  Upper  Kuskokwlm 

Mlnto,  Tanana 

Iilountaln  Village,  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land 

Nabesna  Village,  Tanana 

Naknek,  Bristol  Bay 

Napaimute,  Upper  Kuskokwhlm 

Napaklak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Napasklak,  Southwest  Ooastal  Lowland 

Nelson  Lagoon,  Aleutian 

Newhalen,  Cook  Inlet 

Nenana,  Tanana 

New  Stuyahok,  Bristol  Bay 

Newtok,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Nlghtmute,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Nikolai,  Upper  Kuskoklm 

Nikolskl,  Aleutian 

Ninilchlk,  Cook  Inlet 

Noatak,  Bering  Strait 

Nome,  Bering  Strait 

Nondalton,  Cook  Inlet 

Nooiksut,  Arctic  Slope 

Noorvlk,  Bering  Strait 

Northeast  Cape,  Bering  Sea 

Northway.  Tanana 

Nulato,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 

Nunapitchuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Ohogamlut.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Old  Harbor,  Kodlak 

OscfuvUle,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Ouzlnkie,  Kodlak 

Paradise.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 

Paulof  Harbor,  Aleutian 

Pedro  Bay,  Cook  Inlet 

Perry vUle.  Kodlak 

Pilot  Point,  Bristol  Bay 

Pilot  Station,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Pltkas  Point,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Platinum,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Point  Hope.  Arctic  Slope 

Point  Lay,  Arctic  Sloi>e 

Portage  Creek  (Ohgsenakale) ,  Klstol  Bay 

Port  Graham,  Cook  Inlet 

Port  Lions,  Kodlak 

Port  Heiden  (Meshlck) ,  Aleutian 

Qulnhagak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Rampart,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine 

Red  Devil,  Upper  Kuskokwlm 

Ruby,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 

Russian  Mission  (Kuskokvrlm)  (or  Cbau- 
thalue).  Upper  Kuskokwlm 

Russian  Mission  (Yukon)  Southeast 
Coastal  Lowland 

St.  George,  Aleutians 

St.  M&ry'a,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

St.  Michael,  Bering  Strait 

St.  Paul,  Aleutians 

Salamatof,  Cook  Inlet 

Sand  Point,  Aleutians 

Savonoskl,  Bristol  Bay 

Savoonga,  Bering  Sea 

Scammon  Bay,  Southwest  Ooastal  Lowland 

Selawlk,  Bering  Strait 

Shageluk,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 

Shaktoolik,  Bering  Strait 

Sheldon's  Point,  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land 

Shishmaref,  Bering  Strait 

Shungnak,  Bering  Strait 

Slana,  Copper  River 

Sleetmute,  Upper  Kuskokwlm 

South  Naknek,  Bristol  Bay 

Squaw  Harbor,  Aleutians 

Stebblns,  Bering  Strait 

Stevens  Village,  Upper  Yukon-Porcuplna 

Stony  River,  Upper  Kuskokwlm 

Tanacross,  Tanana 

Tanana,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 

Telida,  Upper  Kuskokwlm 

Teller,  Bering  Strait 

Tetlln,  Tanana 

Toglak,  Bristol  Bay 

Toksook  Bay,  Southwest  Coastal  Loirland 

Tuluksak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Tuntutullak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Tununak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 


Twin  Hills,  Bristol  Bay 

Tyonek,  Cook  Inlet 

Ugashlk,  Bristol  Bay 

Unalakleet,  Bering  Strait 

Unalaska,  Aleutian 

Unga,  Aleutian 

Uyak,  Kodlak 

Venetle,  Upper  Yukon-Porcuplna 

Wainwright,  Arctic  Slope 

Wales,  Bering  Strait 

White  Mountain,  Bering  Strait 

(b)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  there 
are  hereby  withdrawn,  until  June  30, 1993,  all 
public  land  In  the  State  of  Alaska,  except 
land  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  national  de- 
fense purposes.  Including  naval  petroleum 
reserve  numbered  4,  and  land  In  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  and  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  Syston  subject  to  all  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  public  land  laws,  including  selec- 
tion rights  under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act, 
as  amended,  including  the  mining  laws  and 
the  mineral  leasing  laws  In  each  township 
that  Is  contiguous  to  or  cornering  on  the 
town&hlpe  surrounding  the  township  which 
encloses  each  native  village  aa  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion as  shown  on  current  plats  of  survey 
or  protraction  diagrams  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  or  protracticMi  diagrams 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  where  protraction 
diagrams  of  the  Bureau  ot  Land  Management 
are  not  available. 

(c)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  then 
are  hereby  withdrawn,  until  June  30,  1993, 
all  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska  except 
land  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  national  de- 
fense purposes,  other  than  naval  petroleum 
reserve  numbered  4,  and  land  In  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  subject  to  all  valid 
existing  rights,  from  all  forms  of  appro- 
priation under  the  public  land  laws,  includ- 
ing selection  rights  under  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act,  as  amended,  and  including  the 
mining  laws,  and  the  mineral  leasing  laws. 
In  each  section,  as  shown  on  current  plats  of 
survey  or  protraction  diagrams  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  or  protraction  dia- 
grams of  the  State  of  Alaska  where  pro- 
traction diagrams  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  are  not  available,  outside  the 
areas  withdrawn  and  selected  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  or  outside  of  th« 
areas  vtrithdrawn  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  14  of  this  Act,  which  encloses  land  oc- 
cupied, as  determined  by  the  Commission,  by 
a  native  as  a  primary  place  of  residence  on 
December  81,  1970.  Determination  of  land 
occupied  by  a  native  as  a  primary  place 
of  residence  on  December  31,  1970  shall  bs 
made  by  the  Commission  upon  application 
filed  with  the  Conunlsslon  by  such  native 
within  two  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  Pending  the  disposition  of  any  land 
withdrawn  imder  this  section  or  section  14, 
the  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  other 
than  the  mining  laws  and  the  mineral  leas- 
ing laws,  shall  govern  the  use,  management, 
and  administration  of  such  land.  Including 
the  right  to  acquire,  grant,  or  use  leases,  per- 
mits, or  rights-of-way  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  establish. 

(e)  Withdrawals  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  terminate 
five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  for  those  lands  the  surface  estate  of 
which  the  Corporation  has  not  designated 
for  patent  to  native  vUlages  p\irsnant  to 
section  ia(a)  and  ia(d)  and  the  mineral 
estate  of  which  the  Corporation  has  not  des- 
ignated for  patent  to  Itself  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion ia(e).  Withdrawals  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  niay  be  termi- 
nated by  the  Secretary  prior  to  June  30,  1993, 
upon  Issuance  of  a  patent  to  the  native 
occupying  land  within  such  area  or  upon 
the  relocation  of  such  native  of  his  primary 
place  of  residence  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission outside  such  withdrawn  area.  With- 
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drawala  of  minerals  ooT«r«d  by  the  mining 
laws  and  the  mineral  leaslUK  laws  In  lands 
Icx^ted  in  naval  petroleum  reeerve  num- 
bered 4  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  terminated  by :  the 
Secretary  prior  to  June  30,  1993. 

STJKVETS  I 

Sk.  11.  The  Secretary  shall  surTeylthe 
areaa  selected  or  designated  for  conveyance 
to  Incorporated  native  villages  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  He  shall  monu- 
ment only  exterlCT  boundaries  of  the  selept«d 
or  designated  areas  at  angle  points  an0  at 
Intervals  of  approximately  one  mile,  on 
straight  lines.  No  ground  survey  or  monu- 
mentatlon  will  be  required  along  meander- 
able  water  boundaries.  He  shall  survey  within 
the  areas  selected  or  designated  land  occu- 
pied as  a  primary  place  of  residence,  a  pri- 
mary place  of  business,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  any  other  land  to  be  patented 
under  this  Act. 


T 


CONVSTANCK  OF  LANDS  I 

Sac.  13.  (a)  t7pon  application  of  any  native 
village  listed  In  section  10  of  this  Act.  wfilch 
is  an  Incorporated  native  village,  filed  With 
the  Commission  and  upon  oertlflcaicion 
thereof  by  the  Commission,  the  Secretary 
shall,  until  June  30,  1992,  Issue  a  patent  to 
the  surface  estate,  without  payment  th««or, 
to  such  applicant  incorporated  native  village 
of  93,100  acres  of  land  subject  to  aU  ialld 
existing  rights,  from  any  public  land  within 
areas  withdrawn  and  selected  by  such  native 
Tillage  under  the  provisions  of  subsedtlon 
(a)  at  section  10  of  this  Act:  Provided,  How- 
ever, That  If  because  of  the  lack  of  p«bllo 
lands  a  patent  to  the  siirfaoe  estate  to  I  any 
such  applicant  Incorporated  native  vUlafe  of 
93,160  acres  Is  not  possible,  the  S«cr«tary 
shall  patent  to  such  Incorporated  natlva  vil- 
lage such  surface  estate  of  public  land  With- 
drawn under  the  prorlslons  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  10,  as  the  Corporation  may  desig- 
nate, without  payment  therefor  and  suHject 
to  all  valid  existing  rights,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  total  surface  estate  pat- 
ented to  such  Incorporated  native  village  of 
93,160  aoras.  Designations  made  for  each  na- 
tlva vUlage  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
contiguous,  and  In  reasonably  compact  taacts 
according  to  Pederal  or  State  protraction  dia- 
grams or  approved  survejrs  except  as  sepa- 
rated by  bodies  of  water. 

Upon  receipt  at  a  patent  or  patents  to  land 
vinder  the  provisions  of  this  subeectlon  (a) 
tha  Incorporated  native  village ; 

(1)  shall  Issue  deeds  to  the  oecupints, 
without  payment  therefor,  for  any  tracts  oc- 
cupied by  Natives  as  a  primary  place  of  real- 
deaee,  as  a  primary  place  of  buelnesfl.  or 
used  for  subsistence  campeltee  or  tat  reindeer 
husbandry,  subject  to  all  valid  existing 
rights;  j 

(3)  shall  Issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
either  without  payment  therefor  or  upoq  the 
payment  of  an  amount  not  in  excess  of'  fair 
market  value  for  suoh  propwty,  determined 
as  of  the  date  of  Initial  occtipancy  and  With- 
out regard  to  any  improvements  thereof,  for 
any  tracts,  oecupled  by  nan -natives  as  a  pri- 
mary place  of  residence  or  a  primary  ^lace 
of  bustnese,  subject  to  all  valid  existing 
rights:  Provided.  That  all  occupants  of  the 
sama  gansral  charaoter  shall  be  accorded 
similar  Ueatmsnt  with  rsspeet  to  any  pay- 
ment for  land;  i 

f8>  shall  tssus  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
either  without  payment  therefor  or  «pon 
payiasMt  of  an  ameuitt  not  in  excess  of  fair 
markat  valua  for  sueh  property  dstenndned 
as  of  tha  data  of  initial  oocupanoy  and  ifitb- 
out  regard  to  any  uaprovemanta  thareoxl  for 
any  tracts  oeeaplsd  by  aooproflt  orga^H*- 
tlons  for  the  purposes  Ibr  wtoleh  snoM  or- 
ganlaations  were  sstabUsbed.  subject  t^  aU 
valM  wdsttng  rlchts:  ProvHed.  That  all  Mon- 
profit flvganlaatiozia  of  tha  ssbm  ganaral  oImu-o 
aeter  ahaU  ba  saocWIad  atmllar  treatment 
with  respect  to  paymaat  for  laad;  and  i 


(4)  may  issue  deeds,  subject  to  all  valid 
existing  rights,  to  all  others, 

(b)  Upon  applloatloa  of  any  native  village 
listed  In  section  14  of  this  Act,  which  Is  an 
Incorporated  native  village,  filed  with  the 
Conunlsalon  and  upon  certification  thereof 
by  the  Commission,  the  Secretary  shall,  until 
June  30,  1992,  Issue  a  patent  to  the  siu-faoe 
estate,  without  payment  therefor,  to  such 
applicant  Incorporated  native  village  of  23,040 
acres  of  land,  subject  to  all  valid  existing 
rights,  from  any  public  land  within  areas 
withdrawn  under  the  provisions  of  section 
14  of  this  Act. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  patent  or  patents  to  land 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  the 
Incorporated  native  village: 

(1)  shall  Issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
without  payment  therefor,  for  any  tracts 
occupied  by  natives  as  a  primary  place  of 
residence,  as  a  primary  place  of  business,  or 
used  for  subsistence  campsites  or  for  reindeer 
husbandry,  subject  to  all  valid  existing 
rights; 

(2)  shall  issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
either  without  payment  therefor  or  upon  the 
payment  of  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  fair 
market  value  for  such  property,  determined 
as  of  the  date  of  initial  occupancy  and  with- 
out regard  to  any  Improvements  thereon,  for 
any  tracts  occupied  by  non-natives  as  a 
primary  place  of  residence  or  a  primary  place 
of  business,  subject  to  all  valid  existing 
rights:  Provided.  That  all  occupants  of  the 
same  general  character  shall  be  accorded 
similar  treatment  with  respect  to  any  pay- 
ment for  land; 

(3)  shall  Issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
either  without  payment  therefor  or  upon 
payment  of  an  amount  not  In  excess  of 
fair  market  value  for  such  property  deter- 
mined as  of  the  date  of  initial  occupancy  and 
vrtthout  regard  to  any  improvements  thereon, 
for  any  tracts  occupied  by  nonprofit  organ- 
izations for  the  purposes  for  which  such  or- 
ganizations were  established,  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights:  Provided,  That  all  non- 
profit organizations  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter shall  be  accorded  similar  treatment 
with  respect  to  payment  for  land;  and 

(4)  may  issue  deeds,  subject  to  all  valid 
existing  rights,  to  all  others. 

(c)  Upon  appUcatlMi  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  until  June  30,  1992,  issue  a  patent 
to  the  surface  estate  of  up  to,  but  not  to 
exceed,  160  acres  of  land,  subject  to  all  valid 
existing  rights,  from  any  public  lands  within 
the  areas  withdrawn  few  natives  under  sub- 
section (C)  of  section  10  of  this  Act,  with- 
out payment  therefor,  to  any  native  occupy- 
ing land  within  such  160  acres  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  as  a  primary  place 
of  residence.  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to 
apply  the  rule  of  approximation  with  respect 
to  the  acreage  limitations  set  forth  In  this 
subsection. 

(d)  (1)  Within  a  period  of  6  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  designate  additional  land  for  the 
benefit  of  each  native  village  from  within 
areas  withdrawn  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  10  of  this  Act.  In  designating  land 
for  the  benefit  of  each  native  village,  the 
Corporation  shall  take  Into  account  such 
factors  as  population,  subsistence  needs,  tra- 
ditional way  of  life  of  the  occupants,  eco- 
nomic resources,  and  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  land  designated.  The  land  designated  un- 
der tMs  subeectlon  shall  in  the  aggregate 
total  40  million  acres  reduced  by  the  total 
number  of  acres  patented  or  to  be  patented 
to  individuals  or  incorporated  native  vil- 
lages pursuant  to  subsections  (a>,  (b),  and 
(c)    of  this  section   13.   Designations  made 

.  for  each  native  village  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  contiguous,  and  In  reasonably 
coaapact  traeto  according  to  federal  or  State 
protraoUoQ  diagrams  or  approved  stirveys  ex- 
cept aa  sspsvatsd  by  txxtles  of  water. 

(3)    Otatsutporanaoua  with  the  Issuance 


of  a  patent  to  each  Incorporated  native  vil- 
lage under  subeectlon  (a)  hereof,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible,  the  Secretary  shall  Is- 
sue a  {>atent  to  the  surface  estate  without 
payment  therefor  subject  to  all  valid  existing 
rights  to  such  additional  public  land  desig- 
nated by  the  Corporation  for  the  benefit  of 
each  such  native  village  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  (d). 

(e)  Contemporaneotis  with  the  Issuance  of 
a  patent  to  Individuals  or  incorporated  na- 
tive villages  as  provided  In  subsections  (a), 
(b),  (c)  and  (d)  hereof,  the  Secretary  shall, 
with  the  exception  of  those  lands  located 
in  the  National  WlldUfe  Refuge  System,  and 
land  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  national  de- 
fense purposes.  Including  naval  petroleum 
reserve  numbered  4,  Issue  a  patent  or  patents 
to  all  minerals  In  such  lands  covered  by  the 
mining  laws  and  the  mineral  leasing  laws, 
without  payment  therefor  and  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights,  to  the  Corix>ratlon : 
Provided,  however.  That  contemporaneous 
with  the  Issuance  of  a  patent  to  Incorporated 
native  villages,  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
hereof,  of  land  located  in  the  National  Wlld- 
Ufe Refuge  System  or  naval  petroletmi  re- 
serve numbered  4,  the  Secretary  shall  patent 
to  the  Corporation  all  minerals  covered  by 
the  mining  laws  and  the  mineral  leasing  laws 
la  such  public  land  withdrawn  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  10  as 
the  Corporation  may  designate,  without  pay- 
ment therefor  and  subject  to  all  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  the 
surface  estate  of  which  Is  patented  to  in- 
corporated native  villages  and  located  In  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  or  naval 
petroleum  reserve  numbered  4.  Designations 
made  vinder  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
tiguous, and  In  reasonably  compact  tracts 
according  to  Federal  or  State  protraction  dia- 
grams or  approved  surveys  except  as  sepa- 
rated by  bodies  of  water. 

(f )  Where,  prior  to  patent  of  any  land  or 
Interest  therein,  under  this  section,  a  lease, 
contract,  or  permit  has  been  Issued  for  the 
utilization  of  resources,  such  patent  shall 
contain  provisions  making  the  patent  sub- 
ject to  the  lease,  contract,  or  permit  and  the 
right  of  the  lessee,  contractee,  or  permittee 
to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  all  rights, 
privileges,  and  benefits  grairted  him  by  such 
lease,  contract,  or  permit.  After  the  Issuance 
of  a  patent  for  the  land  or  Interest  therein 
subject  to  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit,  all 
Income  derived  frc«n  any  such  lease,  contract, 
or  permit  shall  be  received  by  the  patentee 
except  that  the  administration  of  such  lease, 
contract  or  permit  shall  continue  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  lessor,  contractor,  or  permltter. 

MIITXXAL  LEASING  ACT 

Szc.  13.  Deposits  of  all  minerals  Included 
under  the  mineral  leasing  laws.  Including  but 
not  limited  to,  coal,  phosphate,  sodium,  po- 
tassium, oil,  oil  shale,  or  gas  located  in  aU 
public  lands  In  Alaska  except  land  within 
naval  petroleum  reserve  numbered  4  shall  be 
subject  to  disposition  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  terms  of  this  Act.  Kxcept  as  otherwise 
provided  in  section  12(e)  herein,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  dispose  of  such  deposits  only 
by  competitive  bidding,  but  otherwise  under 
the  provisions  of  the  applicable  mineral  leas- 
ing law.  He  shall  prescribe  by  regulation  the 
procedures  to  be  used  for  competitive  bid- 
ding. The  term  "mineral  leasing  laws"  as 
used  In  this  section  means  only  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920,  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (30  U.S.C.  sees.  181-383), 
and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired 
Lands  (30  U5 C.  sees.  351-359). 

THS  Ttjirerr-KAXDA  srmxMSHT 

Sac.  14.  (a)  There  are  hereby  withdrawn, 
until  Jtme  30,  1992.  all  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  except  land  withdrawn  or 
reserved  tor  national  defense  purposes  other 
than  naval  petroleum  reserve  numbered  4. 
subject  to  all  valid  existing  rights,  from  afl 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land 
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lavs,  including  selection  rights  under  the 
J^tska  Statehood  Act,  as  amended,  and  In- 
cluding the  mining  laws  and  the  mineral 
leasing  laws,  in  each  township  as  shown  on 
current  plats  of  survey  or  protraction  dla- 
gnaiB  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or 
protraction  diagrams  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
where  protraction  diagrams  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  are  not  available,  which 
encloses  all  or  part  of  the  following  native 
Tillages: 

Angoon.  Southeast 

Craig,  Southeast 

Hoonah,  Southeast 

Hydaburg,  Southeast 

Kake,  Southeast 

Kassan,  Southeast 

Klawock,  Southeast 

Klukwan,  Southeast 

Saxman,  Southeast 

TaUtlek,  Oulf  of  Alaska 

Yakutat,  Southeast 

(b)  The  funds  appropriated  by  the  Act  of 
July  9,  1968  (82  Stat.  307) ,  to  pay  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  case  of 
The  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska, 
et  al  .  .  The  United  States,  No.  479000,  and 
distributed  to  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  July  13,  1970  (84  Stat. 
431),  Is  in  lieu  of  the  additional  acreage  of 
up  to  69.120  acres  to  be  conveyed  to  each  vil- 
lage listed  In  section  12  of  this  Act  which 
qualifies  as  an  incorporated  native  village. 

(c)  Any  and  all  claims  of  the  Tlingit  and 
HaMa  Indians,  Including  but  not  limited  to, 
the  two  and  six-tenths  million  acres  of  land 
In  southeast  Alaska  referred  to  In  the  Court 
of  Claims  case  of  The  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians  of  Alaska,  et  al.  versus  The  United 
States.  No.  479000  are  hereby  extinguished. 

UVOCATION  OF  UTDIAN  ALLOTMXNTS  IN  AlASKA 

Sic.  16.  No  native  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  thU  Act  may  hereafter  avail  himself  of  an 
allotment  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  February  8,  1887,  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented (24  SUt.  389;  25  U.S.C.  334,  336) , 
or  the  Act  of  June  26,  1910  (36  Stat.  363;  25 
D,S.C.  337).  Further,  the  Act  of  May  17, 
1906.  as  amended  (34  Stat.  197),  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

RsvocATiON  or  aasntvATioNS 

Sic.  16.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  and  except  where  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  various 
reserves  set  aside  by  legislation  or  by  Exscu- 
Uvs  or  Secretarial  order  for  native  use  or  for 
idmlnistratlon  of  native  affairs,  including 
those  created  under  the  Act  of  May  31,  1038 
(63  SUt.  593),  are  hereby  revoked  subjeot 
to  any  valid  existing  rights  of  non-natives. 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  Annette 
Island  Reserve  established  by  the  Act  of 
March  3, 1891  (26  Stat.  1101) . 

BZVIXW  BT  CONORXSS 

8k.  17.  The  Conunlsslon  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  aimual 
reports  on  Implementation  of  this  Act.  Such 
reports  are  to  be  filed  by  the  Commission 
unui  Its  termination,  and  by  the  Secretary 
snnually  until  June  30,  1992.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  session  of  Congress  pre- 
ceding June  30,  1992,  the  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  will  submit,  through  the  Pres- 
Weat,  a  Joint  report  of  the  status  of  the 
naUves  and  native  groups  In  Alaska,  and  a 
summary  of  actions  taken  under  this  Act, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  may 
lis  appropriate  for  continuation  or  modlfl- 
aaion  of  any  provisions  of  this  Act  which 
wul  specifically  expire  as  of  June  80,  1993. 

APPKOPHIATION'S 

toe.  18.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Com- 
msdon  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
•Jfyy  out  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
including  payments  that  he  is  required  to 
jraom  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
wch  sums  ehaU  remain  available  untU  ex- 

P«IMlSd. 


rOSLlCATION 

Sec.  19.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Issue 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  pur- 
suant to  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
(5  U.S.C.)  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

SAVING  CXAVBK 

Skc.  30.  Except  as  specifically  provided  for 
In  this  Act,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  repealing  any  other  provision  of 
Federal  law  applicable  to  Alaska.  To  the 
extent  that  there  is  a  confiict  between  any 
provision  of  this  Act  and  any  other  Federal 
laws  applicable  to  Alaska,  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  govern. 

SXPARABILrr*' 

Sec.  21.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
applicability  thereof  is  held  invalid  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

AI.ABKA  Native  Ci.Aiifs  Settlement  Act  or 
1971 — Stateicent  or  Senator  Jackson 
On  behalf  of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  (Mr.  Aixott),  the  two  Senators  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel  and  Mr.  Stevens)  and 
myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  natives,  and 
for  other  piu-poses. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  was  submitted 
and  recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Executive  communication  accompanying 
this  draft  proposal  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

U.S.  DxpAancxNT  or  the  Interior, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  5, 1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
bUl  "To  provide  for  the  settlement  of  certain 
land  claims  of  Alaska  natives,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  bill  sets  out  the  recommendations  of 
this  Administration  for  solution  of  the  land 
claims  of  Alaska  natives. 

The  proposed  bill,  through  a  combination 
of  providing  land  and  money  as  settlement 
for  the  native  claims,  will  provide  an  equi- 
table solution  to  the  claims  made  by  the 
natives  of  Alaska.  It  will,  on  the  one  hand 
provide  land  that  is  necessary  for  the  living 
and  subsistence  needs  of  those  natives  who 
continue  to  rely  upon  the  land  for  their  liv- 
ing, while  at  the  same  time  provide  an  eco- 
nomic settlement  both  in  terms  of  cash  con- 
tributions and  patents  to  land  and  mineral 
rights  which  we  consider  to  be  generous  and 
equitable  which  will  be  used  by  the  natives 
for  promoting  their  economic  development  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible.  It  Is  our  firm 
belief  that  the  economic  development  of  the 
Alaska  natives  will  be  of  benefit,  not  only  to 
themselves,  but  to  all  of  Alaska  as  well  as  all 
Americans. 

Following  Is  a  discussion  of  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  our  proposed  bill: 

Section  1  of  the  bill  Is  a  citation  section 
and  provides  that  the  Act  may  be  cited  eis  the 
"Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1971". 

Section  2  of  the  bill  sets  forth  the  Declara- 
tion of  Policy.  It  states  that  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that  there  is  an  Immediate  need 
for  a  fair  and  Just  settlement  of  all  cdalms  by 
natives  and  native  groups  of  Alaska.  It  fur- 
ther states  that  the  Intent  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide:  (1)  a  right  for  natives  to  receive 
certain  land  occupied  by  them,  (2)  a  grant 
to  incorporated  native  villages  for  oommunlty 
use  and  expansion,  (3)  a  grant  of  $500  mil- 
lion to  ths  native  Corporation,  (4)  a  grant  to 
the  native  Corporation  of  mineral  rights  in 


certain  patented  lands,  <5)  a  grant  of  certain 
additional  lands  to  incorporated  native  vil- 
lages, and  (6)  a  right  to  receive  a  portion  of 
the  revenues  from  the  leasing  and  sale  of 
mineral  resources  up  to  a  total  of  $600  mil- 
lion. 

Section  2  also  provides  that  it  is  the  Intent 
of  Congress  to  accomplish  these  ends  with 
rapidity  and  with  certainty  and  in  conformity 
with  the  economic  and  social  needs  of  the 
Alaska  natives,  but  without  establishing  any 
permanent  racially  defined  Institution,  rights 
privileges,  or  obligations,  without  creating  a 
reservation  system  or  a  lengthy  ward  or 
trusteeship;  without  adding  to  the  categories 
of  property  or  institutions  that  enjoy  special 
tax  privileges;  or  without  adding  to  the  legis- 
lation that  has  established  special  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  the  State 
of  Alaska. 

Section  2  makes  it  clear  that  no  provision 
of  the  Act  is  Intended  to  replace  or  diminish 
any  right,  privilege,  or  obligation  of  any 
Alaska  native  aa  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  of  Alaska,  or  diminish  any  obligation  of 
the  United  States  or  Alaska  to  protect  or 
promote  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  na- 
tives as  citizens.  Section  2  also  makes  it  clear 
that  no  part  of  this  Act  shaU  constitute  a 
basis  for  renegotiating  or  legislating  upon  any 
past  settlement  involving  the  land  claims  of 
any  American  Indian,  or  constitute  a  prece- 
dent for  any  other  settlement. 

Section  3  of  the  bUI  Is  a  definition  section 
in  which  are  defined  the  terms  that  are 
commonly  used  throughout  the  bill.  Exclud- 
ed from  the  definition  of  "public  land"  are 
improved  lands  used  in  connection  with  any 
Federal  installation,  lands  which  have  been 
patented  or  tentatively  approved  for  patent 
to  the  States  and  lands  within  the  utility  and 
transportation  corridor. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  contains  the  Declara- 
tion of  Settlement.  It  provides  that  this  Act 
is  to  be  regarded  as  full  and  final  settlement 
and  extinguishment  of  any  and  all  claims 
against  the  United  States,  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka or  others  based  upon  the  aboriginal  title, 
right,  use,  or  occupancy  of  land  in  Alaska  by 
the  natives.  It  also  provides  for  payment  at 
attorneys'  fees  by  the  Oovemment  in  con- 
nection with  claims  pending  before  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  that  are  dismissed 
ptirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

In  setting  the  compensation  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  attorneys,  we  believe  that  the 
payments  should  be  based  on  proof  of  work 
performed  In  connection  with  the  pending 
claims,  with  the  amount  of  the  payment 
being  based  upon  an  hourlv  rate  for  the 
hours  of  proven  work.  The  hourly  rats  paid 
each  attorney  would  be  that  rate  generally 
recognized  for  attorneys  practicing  in  ths 
area  where  each  of  the  claimant  attorneys 
practice.  Our  Investigation  of  the  cases  pend- 
ing before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
reveals  that  $250  thousand  will  be  more  than 
adequate  to  cover  the  compensation  of  ths 
attorneys  handling  the  pending  cases  and  we 
have  added  this  simi  to  the  amount  that 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  pay  to  the  Cor- 
poration In  fiscal  1973  by  section  7(h)  of  the 
bill  to  cover  such  costs. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  creates  the  Alaska 
Native  Commission.  The  Commission  will  be 
made  up  of  three  members,  all  of  whom  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mission shall  exist  until  June  80,  1992.  The 
Commission  terms  are  for  three  years  with 
the  terms  being  staggered.  The  Commission 
will  be  located  in  Alaska  and  will  have  neces- 
sary staff  to  support  its  work.  The  principal 
functions  of  the  Commission  are:  (1)  to  de< 
termlns  who  qualifies  as  natives  and  what 
villages  qualify  as  native  villages,  (2)  the 
preparation  of  the  roll  of  natives,  (S)  the 
appointment  of  incorporators  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Development  Corporation,  <4)  the 
establishment  of  geographic  regions,  (S)  the 
Issuance  of  nUes  and  regulations  and  the  ap- 
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proval  of  land  transactions,  (6)  the  sulimls- 
alon  of  required  reports  to  Congress,  an^  (7) 
any  other  duties  reqiilred  by  the  Act. 

Section  6  provides  the  enrollment  of  the 
Alaska  natives.  The  roll  wUl  be  prepared 
by  the  Commission  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations issued  by  them  and  will  be  a{  list- 
ing of  the  natives  of  Alaska  born  on  or  be- 
fore December  31,  1970,  and  living  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act.  The  se|:tlon 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  tnake 
available  to  the  Commission  for  thel<  use 
In  connection  with  the  preparation  ol  the 
roll  such  personnel,  services,  and  material 
as  he  deems  reasonable.  This  will  allo^  the 
Commission  to  draw  upon  the  resource^  and 
expertise  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  In 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  tha  roll. 

Section  7  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
the  Alaska  Native  Development  Corpor»tion 
as  an  Alasluin  corporation,  and  subje^  it 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  a  pjeriod 
of  20  years.  The  Corporation  is  to  be  formed 
by  five  Incorporators  appointed  by^  the 
Alaska  Native  Commission.  The  management 
of  the  Corporation  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  17  mei|ibers 
elected  by  the  stockholders:  one  m^ber 
will  be  elected  by  the  stockholders  living  In 
each  of  the  12  regions  determined  bv  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  9  of  this  bill. 
The  other  5  members  wlU  be  elected  at  large 
by  all  of  the  stockholders.  The  terms  of  the 
directors  is  4  years  with  a  provision  for  ptag- 
gering  the  terms  of  the  initial  board  jwlth 
lots  to  be  drawn  to  determine  who  shall  berve 
the  short  terms.  I 

The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  h^ve  a 
president  and  such  other  officers  as  may 
be  named  and  appointed  by  the  boaod  at 
rates  of  compensation  approved  by  the  bpard. 
The  other  employees  of  the  Corporation  Bhall 
be  appointed  by  the  president.  The  employees 
are  subject  to  standards  and  requlret^ents 
similar  to  those  applicable  to  Federal  ci^lian 
employees  but  are  not  employees  ofj  the 
Federal  Oovernment. 

This  section  gives  the  Corporation  gen- 
eral corporate  authority  but  provide*  for 
some  additional  authority  In  order  to  fjoster 
native  development.  This  Corporation  will, 
of  course,  have  authority  to  establish  subsid- 
iary corporations  on  a  regional  basis,  o<  any 
other  basis  the  natives  desire.  There  Is  a 
limitation  placed  on  the  amount  of  money 
the  Corporation  may  use  for  dividends  or 
unsecured  loans  In  any  one  year.  Certain 
of  the  Corporation's  Income  Is  excluded  from 
Federal  and  State  tax  laws. 

The  section  authorizes  the  Issuance  of  one 
million  shares  of  common  stock,  which  itock 
shall  for  the  first  20  years  of  the  life  of  the 
Corporation  be  Issued  only  to  natives;  ten 
shares  to  each  native.  We  have  prohlplted 
the  alienation  of  stock  in  the  hands  o*  the 
natives  until  June  30,  1992,  except  for!  pro- 
visions for  disposal  at  death.  The  stofck  is 
exempt  from  Federal  or  State  estate  or  In- 
heritance taxes  until  June  SO,  1992.  The 
section  makes  the  Corporation  subjett  to 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  until 
June  30,  1992. 

The  section  provides  for  a  payment  t^s  the 
Corporation  of  1500  million  to  be  mada  over 
a  period  of  20  years  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1972,  with 
a  provision  for  an  Initial  payment  t^  the 
Corporation  of  $1  million  as  soon  as  It  Is 
organized.  An  additional  $250,000  Is  io  be 
paid  In  the  first  year  to  be  used  to  pai  fee« 
of  attorneys  w^o  handled  claims  of  the 
Alaska  natives  before  the  Indian  Claims 
CommlMlcn.  ' 

Section  8  of  the  bill  provides  that  2  pe^rent 
of  all  revenues  received  from  the  disposition 
of  minerals  In  the  State  of  Alaska  shtll  be 
paid  to  the  Corporation  The  2  percent  bver- 
rlde  WtU  apply  to  revenues  received  both  on 
Federal  lands  in  the  State  as  well  as  tands 
patented  to  the  State  of  Alaska.  This  section 
win  be  appllcsable  until  the  Corpc*atlan  re- 
ceives a  total  of  9500  mllltcm  after  which 
time  the  overriding  royalty  will  cease. 


Section  8  also  provides  that  In  the  event 
of  default  by  the  State  of  Alaska  In  making 
payments  due  under  this  section  there  shall 
be  deducted  annually  and  paid  to  the  Cor- 
poration the  amount  of  any  underpayment 
from  the  share  of  mineral  revenues  from 
public  lands  otherwise  payable  to  the  State. 
It  further  provides  that  In  the  event  the 
State  Initiates  litigation  or  becomes  a  party 
to  litigation  to  oontest  section  8,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  authority  to  suspend  State 
selection  imder  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  for 
certain  lands.  Any  action  brought  to  contest 
section  8  must  be  Instigated  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  or  otherwise  be 
barred. 

In  the  final  analysis,  legislation  on  this 
subject  represents  an  agreement  among  three 
parties — the  Alaska  natives,  the  State  ol 
Alaska  and  the  United  States  Government. 
We  believe  It  should  be  clearly  understood 
among  the  parties  concerned  that  the  State 
of  Alaska  has  an  interest  and  shares  a  re- 
sponsibility in  reaching  an  equitable  settle- 
ment of  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims.  The 
revenue  sharing  and  other  provisions  of  the 
Administration's  draft  bill  reflect  aur  best 
Judgment  regarding  the  part  of  the  settle- 
ment which  should  be  the  State's  responsi- 
bility. Certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  rev- 
enue sharing  section  seek  to  assure  State 
cooperation  and  compliance.  In  any  event 
we  believe  the  contribution  of  the  United 
States  that  is  reflected  In  the  bill  is  a  fair 
settlement  between  the  natives  and  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  believe  the  United 
States  would  have  a  responsibility  to  Increase 
Its  contribution  now  or  in  the  future  If  the 
State  were  to  fall  to  meet  the  SUte's  obli- 
gations as  speclfled  In  the  bill. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  Com- 
mission to  divide  the  State  of  Alaska  Into  12 
geographic  regions  with  each  region  being 
comixjeed,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  natives 
having  a  common  heritage  and  sharing  com- 
mon interests.  The  bill  sets  out  that  the  12 
regions  shall,  unless  good  cause  Is  shown  to 
the  contrary,  be  approximately  the  areas 
covered  by  the  12  existing  native  associations 
and  lists  those  associations.  It  provides  that 
any  dlspirtes  over  boimdarles  of  any  region 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission  and 
Its  determination  shall  be  final. 

Section  10(a)  provides  for  the  revocation 
of  existing  public  land  orders  which  have 
withdrawn  all  public  lands  In  the  State  of 
Alaska.  It  then  provides  that  except  for  land 
for  national  defense  purposes  other  than 
naval  petroleum  reserve  numbered  4  and 
land  In  the  National  Park  Ssrstem  each  town- 
ship in  which  a  native  village,  as  listed  In 
subsection  (a)  (2)  of  section  10.  is  located 
and  each  contiguous  and  cornering  township 
shall  be  withdrawn.  Within  a  period  of  one 
year,  each  native  village  Is  to  select  an  area 
equivalent  to  three  townships  from  the 
cornering  and  contiguotis  townships  with- 
drawn. At  the  end  of  the  one-year  period  all 
cornering  or  contiguous  townships,  except 
those  selected  by  the  native  Tillages  and  ex- 
cept those  In  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  or  naval  petroleimi  reserve  numbw-ed 
4.  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
withdrawn  under  the  provisions  of  said  sub- 
section. At  the  end  of  said  one-year  period, 
the  withdrawal  of  all  contiguous  and  corner- 
ing townships  In  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  and  naval  petroleum  reserre 
numbered  4  which  have  not  been  selected 
by  the  native  village  shall  terminate. 

Paragraph  2  of  subsection  (a)  Usts  the 
native  villages  with  the  exception  of  the 
Tllnglt-Halda  villages  which  qualify  for 
withdrawal  under  the  provisions  of  section 
10. 

Subsection  (b>  provides  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  public  land,  with  the  exception 
of  land  withdrawn  for  national  defense.  In- 
cluding naval  petroleum  reserve  numbered  4 
and  land  In  the  National  Park  System  and 
the  National  WlMllfe  Refttge  System,  in  the 
contiguous    and    cornering    townships    sur- 


rounding the   townships   withdrawn   under 
paragraph  1  of  subsection  (a)  and  section  10. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  withdrawal  of 
each  section  in  which  a  native  has  his  pri- 
mary  place  of  residence  on  December  8i 
1970,  If  such  place  of  residence  is  outside  tha' 
boundaries  of  townships  withdrawn  lor  the 
village.  Excepted  from  this  withdrawal  aie 
National  Park  System  lands  and  lands  with- 
drawn or  reserved  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses,  except  naval  petroleum  reserve  niun- 
bered  4.  Any  native  who  is  to  qualify  for 
land  under  this  subsection  must  flle  his 
application  for  a  determination  of  occupancy 
with  the  Commission  within  two  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  the  continu- 
ation of  present  management  of  land  with- 
drawn under  the  provisions  of  section  10  and 
section  14.  This  management  will  continue 
until  the  land  is  either  patented  or  returned 
to  Its  use  prior  to  withdrawal. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  withdrawals 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  termi- 
nate 5  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  except  for  those  lands  or  interest 
therein  designated  for  disposition  by  the 
Corporation  pursuant  to  section  12  (a),  (d) 
or  (e) .  It  further  provides  that  withdrawals 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  tM« 
section  may  be  terminated  by  the  Secretary 
upon  Issuance  of  a  patent  to  the  native 
occupying  such  land  or  upon  the  relocation  of 
such  native.  Withdrawals  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  minerals  located  in  naval 
petroleum  reserve  numbered  4  may  also  be 
termmated  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the 
termination  of  such  withdrawal. 

Section  11  provides  that  the  Secretary  will 
survey  the  areas  selected  or  designated  for 
patent  to  Incorporated  native  villages.  He 
shall  monument  only  exterior  boundaries  at 
angle  points  and  at  intervals  of  approxi- 
mately one  mile  on  straight  lines.  No  ground 
survey  or  monnmentation  shall  be  required 
along  meanderable  water  boundaries.  He 
shall  also  survey  within  such  areas  land  oc- 
cupied as  a  primary  place  of  residence,  a  pri- 
mary place  of  business,  or  for  other  purposes. 

Section  12(a)  provides  for  patenting  to 
Incorporated  native  villages  of  the  surface  of 
92,160  acres  of  land  from  the  w1tbdra«-n 
areas  selected  by  the  listed  villages.  The 
patenting  of  92.1S0  acres  is  dependent  upon 
that  amount  of  land  being  available  from 
the  public  domain  sorrounding  the  village. 
In  the  event  there  Is  not  sufficient  public  land 
surrounding  an  Incorporated  native  village 
to  patent  to  It  92,100  acres,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  patent  other  land,  designated 
by  the  Corporation,  to  such  village  to  make 
up  the  difference. 

This  subsection  further  provides  that  upon 
receipt  of  patents  by  the  incorporated  native 
village,  the  village  shall  then  issue  deeds  to 
native  occupants  of  land  within  such  area, 
without  consideration,  of  tracts  occupied  by 
them  as  residences,  places  of  business,  sub- 
sistence campsites  or  reindeer  husbandry.  It 
also  provides  that  the  village  will  deed  to 
non-natives  and  non-proflt  organizations 
land  occupied  by  them  either  without  con- 
sideration or  upon  payment  of  fair  market 
value  as  determined  on  the  date  of  Initial 
occupancy  without  regard  to  Impwwvementt, 
provided  that  aU  in  the  same  general  char- 
acter are  accorded  similar  treatment. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  patenting  of 
the  surface  of  23,040  acres  of  land  to  the 
Tllnglt-Halda  vUlages  listed  in  section  14  of 
the  bill.  The  provisions  for  patenting  land  to 
natives,  non-natives,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions under  subsection  (b)  is  Identical  to  the 
provisions  set  forth  above  under  subsec- 
tlcm  (a). 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  the  petentlnf 
of  the  surface  of  160  acres  of  land  within  tb« 
sections  withdrawn  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  10(c)  of  the  bm  to  those  naUvss 
occupying  such  land  as  a  primary  place  of 
residence  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
Subsection  (d)  (1)   provides  that  wlthm  5 
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ytmn  from  the  date  d  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  Corporation  shall  designate  additional 
laad  for  the  benefit  of  «acb  native  village 
tram  within  areas  withdrawn  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  10.  The  land  designated 
under  this  subsection  shall  total  40  million 
acres  reduced  by  the  number  of  acres  pat- 
ented or  to  be  patented  to  individuals  or 
incorporated  native  villages  pursuant  to  (a) , 
(b),  and  (c)  of  secUon  12.  Certain  criteria 
is  set  forth  in  this  subsection  for  the  Corpo- 
ration to  use  in  making  such  determinations. 
This  section  will  guarantee  that  the  total 
land  settlement  provided  for  In  this  bill  Is 
40  million  acres. 

Paragraph  2  of  subsection  (d)  provides 
that  the  Secretary  will  Issue  a  patent  to  the 
surface  estate  for  such  land  designated  for 
the  benefit  of  each  native  village  simulta- 
neous with  or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter, 
the  Issuance  of  a  patent  for  land  to  the  in- 
corporated native  village  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  oontem- 
poraneous  with  the  issxiance  of  the  patents 
to  the  surface  provided  for  in  subsections 
(a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  12,  the 
Secretary  shall,  with  the  exception  of  those 
lands  located  In  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  and  land  withdrawn  or  reserved  for 
defense  purposes  including  naval  petroleimi 
reserve  numbered  4,  Issue  a  patent  to  the 
Corporation  for  all  the  minerals  covered  by 
the  mining  laws  and  the  mineral  leasing 
laws,  such  mineral  patent  to  be  without  pay- 
ment and  subject  to  valid  existing  rights. 
Where  those  villages  are  located  in  naval 
petroleum  reserve  numbered  4  and  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System,  the  Secretary 
shall  patent  to  the  Corporation  the  min- 
eral Interest  in  lands  withdrawn  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  10  as  designated  by 
the  Corporation  equal  to  the  nimiber  of 
sores  the  surface  estate  of  which  is  patented 
to  villages  located  In  the  National  Wildlife 
Befuge  System  or  naval  petroleum  reserve 
numbered  4. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  where  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  a  patent  to  any  land  under 
this  section,  a  contract,  lease,  or  permit  has 
been  issued  for  the  utilization  of  mineral  or 
surface  resources,  such  patent  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  contract,  lease,  or  permit  and 
the  patent  will  contain  language  so  pro- 
viding. 

It  further  provides  that  all  income  derived 
from  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit  shall  be 
paid  to  the  patentee  but  the  administration 
of  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  conducted  by  the  lessor,  contrac- 
tor, or  permltter. 

Section  13  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  dis- 
pose of  all  deposits  of  minerals  included 
under  the  mineral  leasing  laws  located  in 
Alaska,  excepting  those  minerals  In  naval 
petroleum  reserve  numbered  4,  only  by  com- 
petitive bidding. 

Section  14  provides  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Tllnglt-Halda  claims.  It  authorizes  In 
subsection  (a)  the  withdrawal  of  the  town- 
ship enclosing  the  villages  listed  In  sec- 
tion 14. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  awarded  the  'Hlnglt-Halda  In 
the  Court  of  Claims  case  and  made  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  91336,  U  in  lieu  of  the  addi- 
tional townships  awarded  the  native  villages 
In  section  12. 

Subsection  (c)  extinguishes  the  claims  of 
the  Tllnglt-Halda  Indians  including  the  2.6 
million  acres  of  land  referred  to  In  their 
Court  of  CHaims  case. 

^•c*lon  15  repeals  those  provisions  of  law 
that  allow  Indian  allotments  In  Alaska.  We 
oelieve  that  these  provisions  should  be  re- 
I»»l«l  since  this  biU  makes  what  we  consider 
to  be  adequate  land  provisions  for  the  naUvee 
of  Alaska. 

Section  16  provides  that  the  existing  re- 
jwves  that  have  been  set  aside  by  any  means 
w  native  use  or  administration  of  their 
■""»  are  revoked  when  such  revocation  Is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 


Act.  This  provision  does  not  revoke  the  An- 
nette Islands  Reserve  because  the  revoking  of 
such  reservation  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  since  the  Tslam- 
shin  Indians  are  not  Included  In  the  settle- 
ment made  by  this  bill. 

SecUon  17  provides  that  the  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  shall  submit  annual  reiwrts 
to  the  Congress.  On  June  30,  1992,  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Secretary  are  to  submit 
through  the  President  a  Joint  report  of  the 
status  of  the  natives,  a  summary  of  actions 
taken,  together  with  recommendations  for 
the  continuation  or  modification  of  the  Act. 

Section  18  contains  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Commission  of  the  sums  that 
will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  their  functions 
and  responsibilities  under  the  Act. 

Section  19  is  a  publication  section  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
piirposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  20  Is  a  savings-clause  provision. 

Section  21  provides  that  If  any  provision 
of  this  Act  is  held  invalid  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  shall  remain  valid. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, the  Department  has  had  the  benefit 
of  the  advise  and  views  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  with 
whom,  not  only  I,  but  the  Vice  President  and 
members  of  the  President's  personal  staff 
have  been  in  close  consultation. 

This  consultation  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
President's  and  Vice  President's  Interest  in 
seeing  to  It  that  Indian  and  native  peoples 
are  informed  about  and  Involved  in  the  Ad- 
ministration's treatment  of  matters  which, 
Uke  this  leglslaUon,  so  directly  affect  their 
lives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  Mr.  Jack- 
son) and  Mr.  Allott)   (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  1572,  A  bill  to  expand  and  extend 
the  desalting  program  being  conducted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
S.   1672 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  July  3,  1952  (66  Stat.  328) ,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1951-lB68g),  Is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  In  view  of  the  increa*ing  short- 
age of  usable  water  in  many  parts  of  the 
Nation  and  the  importance  of  finding  new 
sources  of  supply  to  meet  present  and  future 
water  needs,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  provide  for  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  practicable  means  for  large-scale  pro- 
duction from  saline  water  of  low-cost  water 
suitable  for  municipal.  Industrial,  agricul- 
tural or  any  other  beneficial  purpose,  and  for 
studies  and  research  related  thereto. 

Sec.  2.  When  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Saline  water"  shall  mean  seawater, 
brackish  water,  and  other  mineralized  or 
chemically  changed  water. 

(b)  "Desalting"  shall  mean  any  process  for 
the  reclamation  or  treatment  of  saUne  water 
for  any  beneficial  purpose. 

(c)  "PUot  plant"  shall  mean  an  experi- 
mental unit  of  up  to  one  hundred  thousand 
gallons  per  day  capacity,  used  for  early  eval- 
uation and  development  of  new  or  Unproved 
desalting  processes  and  also  for  InvestlgaUons 
in  areas  of  supporting  research  and  develop- 


ment to  obtain  needed  technical  and  engi- 
neering data. 

(d)  "Test  bed"  shall  mean  an  experimental 
desalting  plant  of  up  to  two  million  gallons 
per  day  capacity,  iised  for  further  evalua- 
tion and  refinement  of  selected  processes  be- 
yond that  permitted  by  a  pUot  plant. 

(e)  "ModiUe"  shall  mean  a  section  or  In- 
tegral portion  of  a  desalting  plant  which  is 
used  initially  to  confirm  new  or  Improved 
desalting  technology  on  a  large  scale  and  the 
critical  design  features  required  for  subse- 
quent prototype  construction. 

(f)  "Prototype  plant"  shall  mean  a  first 
first  of  a  kind  water-producing  plant  of  suf- 
ficient scale  and  detail  used  for  complete 
process  verification  of  pilot  plant  test  bed  or 
modular  tested  technology  and  process  eco- 
nomics. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shaU— 

(a)  conduct  or  provide  for  fundamental 
and  applied  research  and  studies  to  develop 
the  best  and  most  economical  desalting  proc- 
esses, including  processes  for  the  recovery 
of  commercially  valuable  byproducts  pro- 
duced during  desalting  and  for  the  minimi- 
zation of  environmentally  harmful  effects 
associated  therewith; 

(b)  conduct  or  provide  for  engineering 
and  technical  development  work.  Including 
the  construction  and  testing  of  pUot  plants, 
test  beds,  modules,  or  any  components 
thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  evaluating  the 
research  and  studies  authorized  by  section 
3(a)  of  this  Act  and  advancing  desalting 
processes  and  plant  designs  to  the  point 
where  they  can  be  demonstrated  on  a  prac- 
ticable scale; 

(c)  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  his  recommendation  as  to  the  test 
opportunity  for  the  early  construction  of 
large-scale  prototype  desalting  plants.  Plant 
siting  shall  consider  the  need  lor  new  wa- 
ter resources  in  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  area  selected,  plant  size  and  best-suited 
technology  to  demonstrate  the  practlcablUty 
of  construction  and  operation  of  large-scale 
plants  for  water  supply,  and  the  availability 
of  cooperating  entity  or  entitles  willing  to 
enter  into  agreements  for  marketing  the 
water  produced; 

(d)  conduct  or  provide  for  studies,  sur- 
veys, and  analyses  (1)  to  determine  the  po- 
tential needs  for,  and  uses  of,  desalting  proc- 
esses, (11)  to  determine  the  present  and  pros- 
pective costs  of  reclaiming  or  treating  saline 
water  In  various  parts  of  the  United  Statat, 
and  (111)  to  furnish  the  technical  and  eco^ 
nomlc  Information  to  water  resource  plan- 
ners as  to  the  feasibiUty  ol  constructing  and 
operating  proposed  desalting  plants; 

(e)  coordinate  the  studies,  surveys,  anal- 
yses, and  reports  authorized  by  thU  section 
3  with  those  authorized  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  July  22,  1966  VXu 
89-80,  79  Stat.  244;  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  of  September  80,  1968,  82  Stat. 
885;  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of 
June  17,  1902) ,  32  Stat.  388,  and  acts  amenda- 
tory or  supplementary  thereto;  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  June  30,  1948, 
62  Stat.  1166,  as  amended  and  supplemented; 
and  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969,  83  Stat.  862. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 

(a)  make  grants  to  educational  institu- 
tions and  scientific  organizations  and  enter 
into  contracts  with  such  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations and  with  industrial  or  engineer- 
ing firms; 

(b)  acquire  the  services  of  chemists,  physi- 
cists, engineers,  economists,  and  other  per- 
sonnel by  contract  or  otherwise; 

(c)  utilize  the  facilities  of  Federal  scien- 
tific laboratories; 

(d)  undertake  or  provide  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  facilities  necessary  to  carry  out  the  re- 
search, studies,  testing,  development,  and 
other  functions  authorized  by  this  Act; 
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(e)  acquire  by  purcbAsa,  contract  tck  con- 
struction, license,  lease,  or  donation,  jaecret 
procaseee,  technical  data,  Inventlona,  |>atent 
appUcaUc«nfl,  patents,  llc«n£«s,  land  ^  any 
Interest  In  land,  water  rights,  plant^  and 
Xacllltles,  and  other  property  and  rights  nec- 
essary to  conduct  the  activities  authorl»«d  by 
this  Act,  as  well  as  dispose  of  any  such  prop- 
erty or  rights  when  no  longer  necessary  Xor 
such  activities:  Provided,  That  such  prop- 
erty or  rights  ahall  be  acquired  or  dlipoeed 
ol  as  provided  In  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  IS^S,  as 
amended. 

(f)  assemble  and  maintain  pertlne&t  and 
current  scientific  literature,  both  doinestlc 
and  foreign,  and  Issue  reports  and  biblio- 
graphical data  with  respect  thereto: 

(g)  cause  on-site  Inspections  to  bej  made 
of  promising  projects,  domestic  and  foreign, 
and  m  the  case  of  projects  located  in  the 
United  States,  cooperate  and  participate  In 
their  development  and  operation  1^  in- 
stances In  which  the  purposes  of  tb^  Act 
will  te  served  thereby;  ' 

(b.)  foster  and  participate  In  reglon^J,  na- 
tional, and  international  conferences ;  relat- 
ing to  desalting; 

(1)  coordinate,  correlate,  publish  and 
otherwise  make  avallaole  informatioii  with 
a  view  to  advancing  the  development  cf  low- 
cost  desalting  processes; 

(J)  take  necessary  measures  to  preserve 
from  loss  such  disclosures  or  discoveries  as 
are  not  directly  related  to  desalting;  made 
In  the  course  of  the  research  and  Studies 
authorized  by  section  3(a)  of  this  Aci; 

(k)  dispose  of  water  or  byproduita  re- 
sulting from  activities  autho.lzed  1^-  this 
Act  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  best  promotes  the  purposes  there- 
of, with  all  moneys  received  by  dlspcEltlons 
-under  this  section  or  section  4(e)  to  be  paid 
Into  the  Treasury  as  mlacallaneous  receipts; 

(1)  cooperate  and  participate  In  kny  of 
the  foregoing  activities  together  with  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  with  State 
and  local  departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities or  with  Interested  persona,  flrms. 
institutions,   and  organizations. 

Sic.  5.  In  providing  for  the  const*uctlon 
and  operation  of  such  prototype  depaltlng 
plants  as  may  hereafter  be  authorized,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  participate 
with  a  Federal  or  State  agency  (incli^ng  a 
political  subdivision  thereof) .  Wheneter  the 
other  participant  Is  a  non-Federal  agency, 
the  Federal  financial  contribution  sljall  be 
limited  to  50  percent  of  the  construction  cost 
and  50  percent  of  the  operating  and  laainte- 
nance  cost  during  the  Initial  operating  pe- 
riod, not  to  exceed  three  years  following  plant 
acceptance. 

Sxc.  e.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1976,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submli  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congrfss  de- 
scribing the  status  of  the  program  abthor- 
ized  by  this  Act  and  shall  Include  Recom- 
mendations on  the  future  role  that  thJB  Fed- 
eral Government  should  play  In  the  desalt- 
ing program. 

8k:.  7.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interl^.  De- 
fense; State;  Agriculture;  Commerce;  ie&lth. 
Education  and  Welfare;  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  the  Atomic  fcnergy 
Commission  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall  each 
cooperate  and  coordinate  their  respective 
programs  to  effectuate  the  ptirpoees  of  this 
Act. 

SBC.  8.  Nothing  tn  this  Act  shall  ble  con- 
strued to  alter  existing  law  with  reefect  to 
the  ownership  and  control  of  water.    , 

Skc.  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interlar  shall 
make  reports  no  less  frequently  thaii  every 
two  years  to  the  Preeldent  and  the  Congress 
describing  the  action  taken  or  instl tilted  by 
blm  under  the  provisions  of  this  Aetl 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interlqr  shall 
issue  rules  and  regulations  to  ellectuite  the 
purposes  of  thla  Act. 

Sxc.  11.  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  lappro- 


prlated  such  sums,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  as  may  be  necessary  (a)  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  during  fiscal 
years  1973  to  1977,  Inclusive,  (b)  to  finance, 
for  not  more  than  three  years  beyond  the 
end  of  said  period,  such  grants,  contracts,  co- 
operative undertakings,  and  studies  as  may 
heretofore  have  been  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  and  (c)  to  finance,  for  not  more 
than  one  additional  year,  such  activities  as 
are  required  to  correlate,  coordinate,  and 
summarize  in  a  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  the  results  of  the  research 
and  development  xmdertaken  pursuant  to 
this  Act;  Provided,  That  not  more  than  two 
percent  of  the  funds  to  be  made  available 
in  any  one  year  for  research  and  develop- 
ment may  be  expended,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  assure 
that  such  activities  are  consistent  with  the 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States, 
in  cooperation  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies m  foreign  countries  for  research  useful 
to  the  program  in  the  United  States;  And 
Provided  further.  That  contracts  or  agree- 
ments made  in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing 
proviso  shall  require  that  the  results  or  in- 
formation developed  in  connection  therewith 
be  available  without  cost,  both  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  general  public 
m  the  United  States. 

Sec.  12.  When  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  any  activity  authorized  by  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  enter 
Into  contracts  for  such  periods  of  time  as 
he  shall  determine  to  be  necessary  but  under 
which  the  liability  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  contingent  upon  appropriations  being 
available  therefor. 

See.  13.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  accept  financial  and  other  as- 
sistance from  any  State  or  public  agency  to 
conduct  the  program  authorized  by  this  Act 
and  to  enter  into  contracts  with  respect  to 
such  aselstance  which  specify  the  purpose 
or  purposes  for  which  the  assistance  is  to  be 
used.  Any  funds  so  contributed  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  ptirposes  for  which 
they  were  contributed  in  like  manner  as  if 
they  had  been  specifically  appropriated  as 
authorized  by  section  11  of  this  Act,  and 
any  funds  not  expended  for  these  purposes 
ahall  be  returned  to  the  State  or  public  agen- 
cy from  which  they  were  received;  Provided, 
That  receipt  of  such  funds  shall  not  be  the 
basis  for  entering  into  contracts  that  ob- 
ligate the  United  States  contingently  or  oth- 
erwise, for  amounts  in  excess  of  such  funds, 
unless  actual  appropriations  have  also  been 
made  for  such  contracts. 

Sec.  14.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sa- 
line Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971". 


Watbb  Dksaltino 
(Statement  of  Senator  JACxaoN) 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  semor  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and  myself, 
by  request,  I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  expand  and  extend  the  de- 
salting program  being  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  measure  has  been  submitted  and 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  executive  communication  transmitting 
the  proposed  legislation  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoKD  following  my  remarks. 


U.S.   DCP/UtTJCEKT 

or  TUX  Iirmuoa, 
OrrtCK  or  tbk  Skckstabt, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  1.  1971. 
Hon.  Sfixo  T.  Aoktw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DKAa  Mb.  PBKsn>EKT:   There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  Mil  "To  expand  and  extend  the  desalt- 
ing program  being  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interlcx'.'' 
We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 


referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration   and   that  It   be  enacted. 

With  the  enactment  in  1962  of  the  Saline 
Water  Act  (6«  Stat.  338),  the  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  potential  crlaU  that  confronted 
the  Nation  In  the  disproportion  between  the 
available  supply  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  water.  In  that  legislation,  the  Congreia 
declared  the  policy  of  "providing  for  the  de- 
velopment of  practicable  low-cost  means  of 
producing  from  sea  water,  or  from  other 
saline  waters,  water  of  a  quality  siiitable  for 
agrlcxiltural,  industrial,  municipal,  and  other 
beneficial  consumptive  iises  on  a  scale  suf- 
ficient to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the 
development  of  such  production  and  distri- 
bution on  a  large-scale  basis,  (or  the  purpose 
of  conserving  and  Increasing  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Nation." 

The  1952  Act,  as  amended,  authorized  an- 
nual appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  initi- 
ating new  projects  only  through  fiscal  year 
1972,  with  an  additional  period  of  6  yean 
during  which  only  appropriations  to  com- 
plete such  projects  oould  be  made.  The  Fed- 
eral desalting  program  will,  accordingly, 
begin  to  phase  out  after  fiscal  year  1972  un- 
less new  authority  is  provided. 

In  continuing  the  desalting  program,  our 
main  objectives  will  be :  ( 1 )  to  carry  forward 
our  basic  and  applied  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  building  on  the  impressive 
gains  In  develc^lng  desalting  systems  which 
have  already  been  made;  (2)  where  desalt- 
ing technology  has  been  sufficiently  devel- 
oped, to  stimulate  its  application  to  existing 
water  problems;  and  (3)  to  develop  large- 
scale  prototype  plants  to  evaluate  and  dem- 
onstrate the  viability  of  desalting  as  an  al- 
ternate water  source  to  meet  the  pressing  re- 
quirements that  win  arise  in  the  last  quarter 
of  this  century  for  more  and  better  wx^t. 
The  location  of  such  prototype  plans  will  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  water  needs  and  the 
availability  of  an  entity  or  entities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  construction  and  Initial  op- 
erating costs. 

This  bill  would  provide  new  authority  for 
continuing  with  research  and  development 
activities  for  an  additional  5  years,  from 
fiscal  years  1973  through  1977.  with  an  ad- 
ditional 3 -year  period  for  completing  those 
activities  and  an  additional  1  year  for  pre- 
paring the  final  report.  Periodic  reports  to 
the  Congress  no  less  frequent  than  3  yean 
would  be  required.  Although  the  format  has 
been  changed,  in  substance  this  bill  con- 
tains the  same  general  authority  as  present 
law  with  the  following  exceptions. 

1.  The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  complete  and  submit  a  pre- 
liminary report  on  the  feasibility  of  con- 
structing and  operating  large  prototype  de- 
salting plants  In  order  to  verify  that  large- 
scale  desalting  Is  practicable  by  the  distilla- 
tion or  reverse  osmosis  processes. 

2.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Secre- 
tary wovUd  be  required  to  submit  a  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  describing 
the  status  of  the  program  authorized  by  the 
Act,  Including  recommendations  on  the  fu- 
ture role  the  Federal  Government  should  play 
In  encotiraglng  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  desalting  technology.  It  is  anticipated 
that  information  developed  during  this 
period  would  provide  the  basis  for  recom- 
mendaUons  on  the  role  of  desalting  In  the 
Western  United  States  Water  Plan  (Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act  of  September  30, 
1968,  82  Stat.  885). 

3.  More  comprehensive  definitions  of  the 
terms  "pilot  plant",  "test  bed",  "module", 
and  "prototype"  are  provided. 

4.  The  scope  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment work  on  processes  for  the  recovery  of 
commercially  valuable  byproducts  and  for 
the  minimization  of  environmentally  harm- 
ful effects  associated  with  desalting  processes 
would  be  expanded. 

6.  New  emphasU  would  be  given  to  studies, 
surveys,  and  analyses  that  win  Include  the 
use  of  desalting  technology  In  comprehensive 
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water  resource  planning  and  in  other  prac- 
tical applications.  Coordination  of  such 
studies  with  studies  being  conducted  under 
other  legislation  would  be  required. 

6.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
acquire  or  dispose  of  property  or  rights  in 
compliance  with  applicable  property  procure- 
ment and  disposal  laws.  No  disposal  author- 
ity Is  provided  In  the  present  legislation  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  water  and  other  by- 
products of  the  desalting  process.  This  has 
impaired  the  Secretary's  flexibility  In  par- 
ticipating In  arrangements  with  other  en- 
titles and  has  created  other  complications 
Inimical  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be 
authorized  to  continue  research  to  preserve 
from  loss  disclosures  or  discoveries  that  were 
not  directly  related  to  desalting  in  the  course 
of  authorized  research  and  studies. 

8.  Cooperation  and  participation  in  for- 
eign research,  not  to  exceed  2  percent  of  the 
appropriated  research  and  development  funds 
in  any  fiscal  year,  would  be  authorized. 

Also  enclosed  herewith  U  a  sectional  anal- 
ysis of  the  proposed  bill  and  an  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  as  required  by  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  of  1969. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  presentation  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  consistent  with 
the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jamks  R.  SMrTH, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


A  bill  to  expand  and  extend  the  desalting 

program  being  conducted  by  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 

of  July  3,  1952    (66  Stat.  328),  as  amended 

(42  U.S.C.  1961-1958g),  la  further  amended 

to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  In  view  of  the  Increasing  short- 
age of  usable  water  in  many  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  importance  of  finding  new 
sources  of  supply  to  meet  present  and  future 
water  needs,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  provide  for  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  practicable  means  for  large-scale  pro- 
duction from  saline  water  of  low-cost  water 
suitable  for  municipal.  Industrial,  agricul- 
tural or  any  other  beneficial  purpose,  and  for 
studies  and  research  related  thereto. 
Sec  a.  When  used  in  this  Act — 
(s)  "Saline  water"  shall  mean  seawater, 
brackish  water,  and  other  mineralized  or 
chemically  charged  water. 

(b)  "Desalting"  shall  mean  any  process  for 
the  reclamation  or  treatment  of  saline  water 
for  any  beneficial  purpoee. 

(c)  "Pilot  plant"  shall  mean  an  experi- 
mental unit  of  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  day 
capacity,  used  for  early  evaluation  and  de- 
velopment of  new  or  Improved  desalting  proc- 
esses aind  also  for  investigations  in  areas  of 
supporting  research  and  development  to  ob- 
tain needed  technical  and  engineering  data. 

(d)  'Test  bed"  shall  mean  an  experimen- 
tal desalting  plant  of  up  to  two  million  gal- 
lons per  day  capacity,  used  for  further  eval- 
uation and  refinement  of  selected  processes 
beyond  that  permitted  by  a  pilot  plant. 

(e)  "Module"  shall  mean  a  section  or  in- 
tegral portion  of  a  desalting  plant  which  Is 
used  Initially  to  confirm  new  or  Improved  de- 
salting technology  on  a  large  scale  and  the 
critical  design  features  required  for  subse- 
quent prototype  construction. 

(f )  "Prototype  plant"  shall  mean  a  first  of 
a  kind  water-producing  plant  of  sufficient 
•Bale  and  detail  \ised  for  complete  process 
Wlflcatlon  of  pilot  plant  test  bed  or  modu- 
lar tested  technology  and  process  econcxnics. 

Sic.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall— 

(a)  conduct  or  provide  for  fundamental 

J"^  Wiled  research  and  studlee  to  develop 

tte  best  and  most  economical  desalting  proc- 


esses, including  processes  for  the  recovery  of 
commercially  valuable  byproducts  produced 
during  desalting  and  for  the  mmlmleation 
of  environmentally  harmful  effects  asaociated 
therewith; 

(b)  conduct  or  provide  for  engineering 
and  technical  development  wcrk,  including 
the  construction  and  testing  of  pilot  plants, 
test  beds,  modules,  or  any  components 
thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  evaluating  the 
research  and  studies  authorized  by  section 
3(a)  of  this  Act  and  advancing  desalting 
processes  and  plant  designs  to  the  point 
where  they  can  be  demonstrated  on  a  prac- 
ticable scale; 

(c)  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  his  recommendation  as  to  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  early  construction  of 
large-scale  prototype  desalting  plants.  Plant 
siting  shall  consider  the  need  for  new  water 
reaotirces  in  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
area  selected,  plant  size  and  best-suited 
technology  to  demonstrate  the  practicability 
of  construction  and  operation  of  large-scale 
plants  for  water  sui^ly,  and  the  availability 
of  cooperating  entity  or  entitles  willing  to 
enter  into  agreements  for  marketing  the 
water  produced; 

(d)  conduct  or  provide  for  studies,  sur- 
veys, and  analyses  (1)  to  determine  the  po- 
tential needs  for,  and  usee  of,  desalting  proc- 
esses, (II)  to  determine  the  present  and 
prospective  costs  of  reclaiming  or  treating 
saline  water  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  (ill)  to  furnish  the  technical 
and  economic  information  to  water  resource 
planners  as  to  the  feasibility  of  constructing 
and  operating  proposed  desalting  plants; 

(e)  coordinate  the  studies,  surveys,  analy- 
ses, and  reports  authorized  by  this  section  3 
with  those  authorized  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  July  22,  1966,  Public 
Law  8&-80,  79  Stat.  244;  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  of  September  30,  1968,  82 
Stat.  885;  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act 
of  June  17,  1902),  32  Stet.  388,  and  acts 
amendatory  or  supplementary  thereto;  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  June 
30,  1948,  62  Stat.  1155,  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented; and  the  National  Envlromnental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  83  SUt.  852. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may — 

(a)  make  grants  to  educational  Institu- 
tions and  scientific  organizations  and  enter 
into  contracts  with  such  Institutions  and 
organizations  and  with  Industrial  or  engi- 
neering firms; 

(b)  acquire  the  services  of  chemists,  physi- 
cists, engineers,  economists,  and  other  per- 
sonnel by  contract  or  otherwise; 

(c)  utilize  the  facilties  of  Federal  sclen- 
tlflo  laboratories; 

(d)  undertake  or  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  fa- 
cilities necessary  to  carry  out  the  research, 
studies,  testing,  development,  and  other 
functions  authorized  by  this  Act; 

(e)  acqtilre  by  purchase,  contract  for  oon- 
structlon,  license,  lease,  or  donation,  secret 
processes,  technical  data,  inventions,  patent 
applications,  patents,  licenses,  land  or  any 
Interest  in  land,  water  rights,  plEints  and  fa- 
cilities, and  other  property  and  rights  nec- 
essary to  conduct  the  activities  authorized 
by  this  Act,  as  well  as  dispose  of  any  such 
property  or  rights  when  no  longer  necessary 
for  such  activities:  Provided.  That  such  prop- 
erty or  rights  shall  be  acquired  or  disposed  of 
as  provided  in  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(f)  assemble  and  maintain  pertinent  and 
current  scientific  literature,  both  domestic 
and  foreign  and  issue  reports  and  biblio- 
graphical data  with  respect  thereto; 

(g)  cause  on-site  inspections  to  be  made 
of  promising  projects,  domestic  and  foreign, 
and  in  the  case  of  projects  located  In  the 
United  States,  cooperate  and  participate  In 
their  development  and  operation  In  Instances 
in  which  the  purposes  of  this  Act  wUl  be 
served  thereby; 


(h)  foster  and  participate  In  regional,  na- 
tional, and  international  conferences  relat- 
ing to  desalting; 

(1)  coordinate,  correlate,  publish,  and  oth- 
erwise make  available  information  with  a 
view  to  advancing  the  development  of  low- 
cost  desalting  processes; 

(J)  take  necessary  measures  to  preserve 
from  loss  such  disclosures  or  discoveries  as 
are  not  directly  related  to  desalting  made  In 
the  course  of  the  research  and  studies  au- 
thorized by  section  3(a)  of  thU  Act; 

(k)  dispose  of  vwiter  or  byproducts  result- 
ing from  activities  authorized  by  this  Act  In 
such  manner  as  tne  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine best  promotes  the  purposes  thereof, 
with  all  moneys  received  by  dispositions  un- 
der this  section  or  section  4(e)  to  be  paid 
into  the  Treastiry  as  miscellaneous  receipts; 

(1)  cooperate  and  participate  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  activities  together  with  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  with  State 
and  local  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities, or  «nth  Interested  persona,  firms, 
institutions,  and  organizations. 

Sec.  6.  In  providing  for  the  oonatruction 
and  operation  of  such  prototype  desalting 
plants  as  may  hereafter  be  authorized,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  participate 
with  a  Federal  or  State  agency  (Including 
a  political  subdivision  thereof).  Whenever 
the  other  partidpcmt  Is  a  non-Federal  agen- 
cy, the  Federal  financial  contribution  shall 
be  limited  to  50  per  centum  of  the  ooostruo- 
tlon  cost  and  50  per  centiun  of  the  operating 
and  maintenance  cost  during  the  Initial  op- 
erating period,  not  to  exceed  three  years 
following  plant  acceptance. 

Sec.  6.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1976,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  de- 
scribing the  status  of  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  and  shall  Include  rec- 
ommendations on  the  future  role  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  play  in  the  de- 
salting program. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  De- 
fense; State;  Agrlculttire;  Commerce;  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall  each 
cooperate  and  coordinate  their  respective 
programs  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter  existing  law  with  respect  to 
the  ownership  and  control  cf  water. 

Sxc.  9,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
make  reports  no  less  frequently  than  every 
two  years  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
describing  the  action  taken  or  Instituted 
by  him  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
issue  rules  and  regulations  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  may  be  necessary  (a) 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1973  to  1977,  inclusive,  (b) 
to  finance,  for  not  more  than  three  years 
beyond  the  end  of  said  period,  such  grants, 
contracts,  cooperative  undertakings,  and 
studies  as  may  theretofore  have  been  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  (c)  to  fi- 
nance, for  not  more  than  one  additional  year, 
such  activities  as  are  required  to  correlate, 
coordinate,  and  summarize  In  a  final  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  the  research  and  development  vm- 
dertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  not  more  than  two  per  centum  of  the 
funds  to  be  made  available  In  any  one  year 
for  research  and  development  may  be  ex- 
pended, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  assure  that  such  activities 
are  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States,  In  coopera- 
tion with  public  or  private  agendee  In  for- 
eign countries  for  research  useful  to  the 
program   In   the  United   States:    And  Pro- 
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tided  further.  That  contracts  or  agreetnents 
made  In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
viso shall  require  that  the  reeulte  ^r  In- 
formation developed  In  connection  theiewlth 
be  available  without  coat,  both  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  tbe  general  bubllc 
In  the  United  States.  j 

Sic.  12.  When  appropriations  hav4  been 
made  for  any  activity  authorized  by  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ent«r  into 
contracts  for  such  periods  of  time  as  ht  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  but  under  which 
the  liablUty  of  the  United  States  slall  be 
contingent  upon  appropriations  being: avail- 
able therefor. 

Skc.  13.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  accept  financial  and  other 
assistance  from  any  State  or  public  igency 
to  conduct  the  program  authorized  by  this 
Act  and  to  enter  into  contracts  with  tespect 
to  such  assistance  which  specify  the  purpose 
or  purposes  for  which  the  assistance  li  to  be 
used.  Any  fund  so  contributed  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  purposes  for  i  which 
they  were  contributed  in  like  mannet  as  if 
they  had  been  specifically  appropriated  as 
authorized  by  section  11  of  this  Act.  aAd  any 
funds  not  expanded  for  these  purpose^  shall 
be  retiimed  to  the  State  or  public  ^ency 
from  which  they  were  received:  Provided, 
That  receipt  of  such  funds  shall  not  be  the 
basis  for  entering  into  contracts  that  ot>llgate 
the  United  States  contingently  or  otherwise, 
for  amounts  In  excess  of  such  funds,  unless 
actual  appropriations  have  also  been  made 
for  such  contracts. 

Sec.  14.  This  Act  may  be  cited  $s  the 
"Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971.' 


PaopostD  Salxnx  Wate«  Cokveksion  4ct  of 
1971 

SZCnONAL  ANALYSIS 

Section  t — declares  Congressional  policy  to 
provide  for  development  and  demonsqratlon 
of  practicable  means  for  large-scale  ptoduc- 
tlon  from  saline  water  of  low-cost  water  suit- 
able for  beneficial  purpoees  and  to  provide  for 
studies  and  research  related  thereto. 

Section  2 — defines  the  following  lerme : 

2(a)  "Saline  water" — seawater,  bracUsh 
water,  and  other  mineralized  or  chemically 
charged  water.  I 

"(b)  "Desalting" — any  process  of  reclama- 
tion or  treatment  of  saline  water  f<ir  any 
beneficial  purpose. 

2(c)  "Pilot  plant" — an  experlment*fl  unit 
of  up  to  100.000  gallons  per  day  capacit^  used 
for  early  developmental  and  investigatory 
work. 

2(d)  "Test  bed" — An  experimental  Aesalt- 
Ing  plant  of  up  to  2  million  gallons  per  day 
tised  for  further  evaluation  and  reflnJBment 
of  desalting  technology. 

2(e)  "Module" — section  or  Integral  oortlon 
of  desalting  plant  used  Initially  to  confirm 
technology  on  a  large  scale  and  crltidal  de- 
sign functions  for  prototype  construction. 

2(f)  "Prototype  plant" — first  of  tk  kind 
water-producing  plant  of  sufllclent  scfie  and 
detail  for  complete  process  vertflcation  of 
technology  and  economics. 

Section  3 — directs  the  Secretary  of  tjie  In- 
terior (Secretary)  to  (a)  undertake  research 
and  studies  to  develop  the  beet  and  mo<t  eco- 
nomical desalting  processes.  Includlna  proc- 
esses for  recovery  of  commercially  vMuable 
byproducts  and  for  minimizing  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects:  (b)  underta^-e  engineer- 
ing and  technical  development  work,  iliclud- 
Ing  construction  and  testing  of  pilot  plants, 
test  beds,  modules  or  components  thereof: 
(c)  make  a  report  and  recommendation  to 
the  President  and  to  Congress  concerning  the 
best  opportunity  for  early  construction  of 
large-scale  prototype  desalting  plant4;  (d) 
undertake  studies,  surveys  and  analyses  of 
seeds  for  and  uses  of  d«saltlng  process^,  de- 
salting costs  In  various  parts  of  the  ItTnited 
States  and  the  feasibility  of  desalting  j^ants: 
(e)    coordinate   these   studies,   surveyfe   and 


uuUyses  with  activities  under  other  Federal 
laws  aSeotlng  water  quality  or  quantity. 

Section  4 — authorizes  the  Secretary  to  (a) 
make  certain  grants  or  enter  contracts  with 
educational  Institutions  or  scientific  organi- 
zations and  with  Industrial  or  engineering 
firms;  (b)  acquire  the  services  of  professional 
and  other  personnel;  (c)  use  Federal  scien- 
tific facilities;  (d)  accomplish  the  constnic- 
tlon,  operation  and  maintenance  of  facilities 
necessary  to  carry  out  authorized  functions; 
(e)  acquire  and  dispose  of  property  or  other 
rights  In  compliance  with  applicable  law;  (f ) 
collect  and  disseminate  p<a^lnent  scientific 
information;  (g)  inspect  projects  and,  in 
the  case  of  projects  located  in  the  United 
States,  Join  in  their  development  and  oper- 
ation where  the  Act's  purpoees  will  be  served; 
(h)  foster  and  {tartlcipate  in  desallnlzatlon 
conferences;  (1)  coordinate,  correlate,  pub- 
lish and  otherwise  make  available  informa- 
tion with  a  view  to  advancing  the  develop- 
ment of  low-cost  desalting  processes;  (J)  pre- 
serve disclosures  and  discoveries  not  directly 
related  to  desalting  made  in  the  course  of  au- 
thorized research  and  studies;  (k)  dispose  of 
water  and  byproducts  resulting  from  activi- 
ties authorized  by  the  Act;  (1)  cooperate  and 
participate  in  these  activities  with  others. 

Section  5 — provides  that  In  undertaking 
construction  and  operation  of  any  prototype 
plants  which  may  be  subsequently  author- 
ized, the  Secretary  may  participate  with  a 
Federal  or  State  agency.  Where  the  other 
participant  Is  a  non -Federal  agency,  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  costs  involved  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 60  percent  of  construction  and  of  Initial 
operating  and  maintenance  costs  (continued 
no  more  than  3  years ) . 

Section  6 — requires  the  Secretary  to  sub- 
mit a  report  on  the  status  of  the  desalting 
program  with  recommendations  concerning 
the  future  Federal  role  in  it,  not  later  than 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1976. 

Section  7 — requires  the  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  effectuate  the  Act's  purposes. 

Section  8 — provides  that  the  Act  shall  not 
alter  existing  law  with  respect  to  ownership 
and  control  of  water. 

Section  9 — directs  the  Secretary  to  report 
to  the  President  and  Congress  on  the  desalt- 
ing program  not  less  frequently  than  every 
two  years. 

Section  10 — provides  for  Issuance  by  the 
Secretary  of  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  Act's  ptirpoees. 

Section  11 — authorizes  appropriations  as 
may  be  necessary  (a)  to  carry  out  the  Act's 
provisions  during  fiscal  years   1973   to   1977; 

(b)  to  finance  activities  undertaken  within 
such  period  for  an  additional  3  years;   and 

(c)  to  finance  for  not  more  than  one  addi- 
tional year  activities  necessary  to  prepare  a 
final  report  to  the  President  and  Congress. 
The  section  permits  expenditure  for  foreign 
research  activities  of  up  to  2  percent  of 
research  and  development  appropriations  pro- 
vided the  results  of,  or  information  developed 
in  connection  with,  such  research  shall  be 
available  without  cost  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  general  public  In  the  United  States. 

Section  12 — provides  that  when  appropria- 
tions have  been  made  for  any  activity  author- 
ized by  the  Act,  the  Secretary  may  enter  con- 
tracts for  such  dtxration  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  necessary,  except  that  the  liability  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  contingent 
throughout  upon  the  availability  of  appropri- 
ations. 

Section  13 — permits  the  Secretary  to  accept 
certain  financial  and  other  assistance,  with 
contributed  funds  being  available  for  the 
designated  purposes  as  if  appropriated  under 
section  11.  Unused  funds  will  be  returned  to 
the  donors.  The  receipt  of  such  funds  shall 
not  be  the  basis  for  entering  contracts  obli- 
gating the  United  States  unless  actual  ap- 
propriations have  also  been  made. 

Section  14 — provides  that  the  Act's  short 
title  shall  be  the  "Saline  Water  Conversion 
Act  of  1971". 


PaoposiD  Box  To  Expand  and  Extxno  thi 

DxaALTINO    PaOCKAM    BxUfG    CON0UCTB>    IT 

THX  SscaxTAaT  or  thx  iNnaios 

XKVIBONMENTAI.    IMPACT    8TATZ1UNT 

1.  Nature  of  Proposed  BiU 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  the  Act  of 
July  3,  1992  (06  Stat.  328) ,  as  amended  (43 
U.S.C.  1961-1958g)  to  expand  and  extend  the 
desalting  program  being  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  details  are 
specified  in  the  bill  which  this  statement 
accompanies,  and  further  in  the  covering 
letters  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  proposed  legislation  does  not  pro- 
vide for  a  substantive  redirection  of  the 
existing  program. 

2.  Environmental  Impact  of  Proposed  Bill 
Because  of  increasing  shortage  of  usable 

water,  and  In  view  of  the  Importance  of  find- 
ing new  sources  of  supply  to  meet  present 
and  future  needs,  section  1  of  the  bill  makes 
It  the  policy  of  the  Congress  "to  provide  for 
development  of  practicable  means  for  large- 
scale  production  from  saline  water  of  low- 
cost  water  of  a  quality  suitable  for  munic- 
ipal, Indxistrtal.  agricultural,  or  any  other 
consumptive  use  or  any  other  beneficial  pur- 
pose, and  for  studies  and  research  related 
thereto." 

The  saline  water  conversion  program  is  the 
only  Federal  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  providing  practical  means  of  con- 
verting saline  waters  Into  water  suitable  for 
beneficial  uses.  The  proposed  bill  would  con- 
tinue this  program,  but  In  no  way  change 
the  direction  presently  followed  under  exist- 
ing law. 

Our  water  supplies  must  be  augmented  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion and  expanding  economy.  The  means  for 
Increasing  such  supplies  are  limited.  Precipi- 
tation management,  use  of  available  geo- 
tbermal  and  ground  water  supplies,  addi- 
tional river  and  stream  flow-management 
and  desalination  are  the  principal  sources  at 
this  time. 

The  bin  under  consideration  would  have 
a  limited  immediate  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. The  extension  of  the  existmg  program 
wiU  continue  present  operations  of  Office  of 
Saline  Water  Test  Facilities  at  the  following 
five  locations:  San  Diego,  California:  Roe- 
well.  New  Mexico:  Preeport.  Texas:  Wrlghts- 
viile  Beach,  North  Carolina:  anc.  Webster. 
South  Dakota.  These  experimental  faculties 
operate  intermittently,  have  a  negllg;ible  ef- 
fect on  the  environment,  and  the  efHuents 
(hot  brine  and  gas  emissions)  fully  comply 
with  all  present  State  standards  and  the  re- 
quirements of  Executive  Order  11507.  Pre- 
vention. Control  and  Abatement  of  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  at  Federal  Facilities. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities,  test  beds  and  modules, 
and  would  require  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  recommend  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  not  less  than  a  year  after  passage, 
his  recommendation  as  to  the  best  opportu- 
nity for  early  construction  of  large-scale 
prototype  desalting  plants.  Any  of  these  ac- 
tivities may  have  significant  environmental 
effects  requiring  statements  in  accordanct 
with  Section  103(2)  (C)  of  the  Environmental 
Quality  Act  of  1989.  Such  statements  will  b« 
prepared  when  new  projects  are  identified  as 
to  proposed  location  and  data  become  avail- 
able. 

Environmental  effects  of  existing  Office  of 
Saline  Water  Facilities  are  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  San  Diego,  Califomia,  Test  Bed  and 
Facility:  Steam  Is  purchased  from  the  exist- 
ing operating  power  plant  of  the  San  Diego 
Oas  &  Electric  Company  adding  nothing 
to  emissions  produced  in  that  company^ 
nnrmfti  operations.  Brine  is  discharged 
through  San  Dlego  Gas  &  Electric  discharge 
facilities  to  the  San  Dlego  Bay  and  to  West- 
em  Salt  Company  evaporation  ponds.  There 
is  no  adverse  effect  on  water  quality  or  dis- 
cernible Increase  In  thermal  pollution  over 
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tjiAt  created  by  San  Dlego  Oas  &  Electric 
cooling  water  discharge. 

(b)  Roawell,  New  Mexico,  Test  Bed  and 
facility:  Brine  Is  discharged  Into  plastic 
lined  ponds  built  by  the  City  of  Boswell  on 
city  owned  property  donated  by  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  There  Is  no  adverse  environ- 
mental effect.  Natural  gas  is  used  as  fuel; 
no  adverse  emissions  result. 

(c)  Freeport,  Texas,  Test  Bed  and  Facility: 
Steam  is  purchased  from  the  existing  pro- 
duction facilities  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany. Brine  is  discharged  through  that  com- 
p«ny'8  facilities.  There  is  no  discernible  in- 
crease In  the  thermal  pollution  over  that 
from  normal  Dow  Chemical  operations. 

(d)  Webster,  South  Dakota.  Test  Bed  and 
Facility:  Negligible  gas  emission.  Brine  ef- 
fluent Is  discharged  at  ambient  temperature 
into  a  local  brackish  lake.  The  facility  efflu- 
ent is  of  higher  quality  than  the  lake  Itself. 
The  environmental  effect  is  Insignificant. 

(e)  Wrightsville  Beach,  North  Carolina, 
Test  Facility:  A  minimal  amount  of  emis- 
sions, fully  in  compliance  with  North  Caro- 
lina and  Federal  standards.  Is  produced  from 
this  facility.  Brine  effluent  Is  cooled  In  a 
pond  before  discharge  Into  the  Intercoastal 
Waterway  with  no  adverse  environmental 
effect. 

4.  AUemative  to  the  Proposed  Bill 

None,  other  than  termination  of  or  con- 
tinuation for  a  different  period  of  the  SaUne 
Water  Conversion  program. 

5.  Relation  Between  Local  Short-Term 
Uses  and  Long-Term  Productivity  of  the  En- 
vironment 

In  the  short  run,  the  program  has  little 
or  no  Impact  on  the  environment.  The  long- 
run  potential  is  significant.  Positively,  the 
production  of  commercial  quantities  of  wa- 
ter from  saline  waters,  at  competitive  cost, 
could  provide  high  quality  water  for  blend- 
ing with  natural  stream  fiows  for  water 
quality  Improvement,  and,  by  virtue  of  in- 
creased supply,  reduce  the  need  for  added 
streams  flow  regulation.  It  could  also  reduce 
the  depletion  of  ground  water  supply  in 
critically  water  short  areas.  Negatively,  there 
Is  no  question  that  large-scale  desalting 
plants,  as  contemplated,  may  have  slight 
local  environmental  impact.  These,  largely, 
will  result  from  heat,  brine  and  air  emis- 
sions. The  research  program  is  designed  to 
provide  answers  to  these  environmental  ques- 
tions, as  well  as  to  reach  the  technological 
objectives.  Future  state  legislation  could 
impose  constraints  on  proposed  test  facility 
programs  which  can  be  overcome  by  in- 
vestment In  Items  as  cooling  towers  and  long 
outfall  systems.  In  this  manner  environ- 
mental Impact  would  be  minimized. 

8.  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  Commit- 
nents  of  Resources 

None. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  Mr.  Jack- 
son smd  Mr.  Allott)    (by  re- 
quest) : 
8,  1573.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  as- 
sumption of  the  control  and  operation 
by  Indian  tribes  and  communities  of  cer- 
tain programs  and  services  provided  for 
them  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8. 1574.  A  bill  to  retain  coverage  imder 
the  laws  providing  employee  benefits, 
sach  as  compensation  for  injury,  retire- 
ment, life  insurance,  and  health  benefits 
for  employees  of  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  who  transfer  to  Indian 
tribal  organizations  to  perform  services 
In  connection  with  governmental  or  other 
Mtlvities  which  are  or  have  been  per- 
formed by  Government  employees  in  or 
for  Indian  communities,  and  for  other 
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purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.    1673 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  assumption  of  the 
control  and  operation  by  Indian  tribes  and 
communities  of  certain  programs  and  serv- 
ices provided  for  them  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  "Indian  Tribe"  and  "Indian  commu- 
nity" means  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  nation 
or  Alaska  Native  Community  for  which  the 
Federal  Oovernment  provides  special  pro- 
grams and  services  because  of  their  Indian 
identity.  The  terms  may  also  Include  the 
reservation  or  other  land  area  in  which  the 
tribe  or  community  is  located  and  trlbally 
recognized  communities  within  a  reservation. 

(b)  "Indian  tribal  organization"  includes 
the  elected  governing  body  of  an  Indian 
tribe  or  community.  The  term  may  also  in- 
clude legally  established  organizations  which 
are  controlled  by  one  or  more  such  bodies 
or  which  are  controlled  by  a  board  of  di- 
rectors elected  or  selected  by  one  or  more 
such  bodies. 

(c)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  as  appropriate. 

(d)  "Programs"  and  "services"  Include  the 
local  activities  and  undertakings  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affsilrs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Indian  health  service 
program  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare serving  Indian  communities  and  the  re- 
lated facilities,  equipment,  supplies,  mate- 
rials and  budget.  Such  other  programs  as 
may  be  designated  by  a  Federal  department 
or  agency  responsible  for  the  administration 
thereof  may  also  be  transferred  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

Skc.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  If  an  Indian  tribe  or  com- 
munity, after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, requests  that  It  be  given  the  control 
or  operation  of  a  program  or  service  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
shall  within  120  days  from  such  request,  or 
such  later  date  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  organization,  transfer 
such  control  or  operation  to  the  Indian  tribal 
organization.  Any  request  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  program  or 
service  requested.  A  tribe  or  community  as- 
suming such  control  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments to  carry  out  all  or  any  part  of  such 
program  or  service.  A  transfer  under  this 
subsection  shall  stipulate  the  retrocession 
procedures  provided  for  In  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  this  section  which  are  designed 
to  safeguard  the  residual  trust  re^onslblll- 
ties  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  case 
where  a  requested  program  or  service  is  serv- 
ing the  members  of  more  than  one  Indian 
tribe  or  community,  the  requested  transfer 
of  such  service  or  program  must  be  approved 
by  each  tribe  or  community  served  by  said 
program  or  service  before  any  transfer  shall 
be  required  under  this  Act. 

(b)  During  the  period  preceding  or  Im- 
mediately subsequent  to  any  transfer  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide assistance,  other  than  financial,  on  the 
request  of  the  Indian  tribal  organization, 
to  Insure  an  orderly  transfer  of  the  control 
and  operation  of  the  program  or  service  In- 
volved. 

(c)  For  each  fiscal  year  during  which  an 
Indian  tribal  organization  engages  in  an  ac- 
tivity pursuant  to  any  program  or  service 
transferred  to  It  under  this  Act  the  Indian 
tribal  organization  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  Including  an  accounting  of  the 
amoimts  and  purposes  for  which  Federal 
funds   were  expended   and   Information   on 


conduct  of  the  program  or  service  Involved. 
The  reports  and  records  of  such  Indian 
tribal  organization  with  respect  to  such  pro- 
gram or  operation  shall  he  subject  to  audit 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  (Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Should  an  Indian  tribe  or  community 
request  retrocession  to  the  Secretary  of  any 
program  or  service  which  was  asstimed  by 
the  Indian  tribal  organization  under  this 
Act,  such  retrocession  shall  be  effective  upon 
a  date  specified  by  the  Secretary  within  120 
days  of  such  Indication  or  such  later  date  as 
may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
organization.  Such  retrocession  will  not  prej- 
udice the  tribe's  or  commimity's  right  to 
again  assume  control  of  a  service  or  program 
at  a  later  date. 

(e)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  program  or  service  assumed 
by  an  Indian  tribal  organization  Is  being  ac- 
complished in  a  manner  which  Involves  (l) 
the  violation  of  the  rights  or  endangers  the 
health,  safety,  or  welfare  of  individuals 
served  by  such  program  or  service,  or  (2) 
gross  negligence  or  mismanagement  In  the 
handling  or  use  of  Federal  funds  provided 
to  the  organization  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  may,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  him,  after  providing  notice  and  hearing 
to  such  Indian  tribal  organization,  reassume 
control  or  operation  of  such  program  or 
service  if  he  determines  that  the  organiza- 
tion has  not  taken  corrective  action  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may 
retain  control  of  such  program  or  service 
\intll  such  time  as  he  Is  satisfied  that  the 
violations  of  rights,  endangerment  of  health, 
safety,  or  welfare,  or  the  gross  negligence  or 
mismanagement  which  necessitated  the  re- 
assumptlon  has  been  corrected  as  Indicated 
by  the  plan  accompanjrlng  a  request  by  an 
Indian  tribal  organization  to  again  take 
control  or  operation  of  such  program  or 
service. 

(f)  In  the  allocation  of  available  funds, 
Indian  tribal  organizations  that  assume  con- 
trol or  operation  of  programs  or  services  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  retrocede 
control  or  operation  to  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would 
be  if  the  control  or  operation  had  been 
maintained  continuously  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  upon 
the  request  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group, 
or  community,  to  detail  any  civil  service  em- 
ployee serving  under  a  career  or  career-con- 
ditional appointment  for  a  period  of  up  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  to  such  In- 
dian tribe,  band,  group,  or  community  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  Indian  tribe,  band, 
group,  or  community  in  Its  control  or  opera- 
tion of  a  program  or  service  transferred  to  it 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may, 
upon  a  showing  by  an  Indian  tribe,  band, 
group,  or  community  of  a  need  for  an  em- 
ployee detailed  pursuant  to  this  section,  ex- 
tend such  det&U  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 

8xc.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  Inter- 
preted as  authorizing  or  requiring  the  termi- 
nation of  any  existing  trust  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  Indians. 

S.  1674 

A  bill  to  retain  coverage  under  the  laws  pro- 
viding employee  benefits,  such  as  compen- 
sation for  injury,  retirement,  life  insur- 
ance, and  health  benefits  for  employees  of 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  who 
transfer  to  Indian  tribal  organizations  to 
perform  services  in  connection  with  gov- 
ernmental or  other  activities  which  are  or 
have  been  performed  by  Government  em- 
ployees In  or  for  Indian  communities,  aiKl 
for  other  purpoees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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Sicnoif  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  ai^  the 
'Tederal  Employees  Indian  Trlb&l  Orgtu^lza- 
tlon  Transfer  Act." 

8sc.  a.  (a)  NotwltHLstandlng  other  statttes. 
Executive  orders,  or  re^ulatloD^,  an  emplpyee 
serviitg  vmder  an  appointment  not  lUnlt4d  to 
one  year  or  lees  wlio  transfers  on  or  before 
December  31,  1981,  to  an  Indian  tribal  crga- 
nlzatlon  in  connection  with  goyermnent^l  or 
other  activities  which  are  or  have  been  per- 
formed by  employees  In  or  for  Indian  com- 
munities Is  entitled.  If  he  and  the  Indian 
tribal  orKanlzation  so  elect,  to  the  following : 

(1)  To  retain  coverage,  rights,  and  iMneflta 
under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  ("dom- 
pensatlon  for  Work  Injuries")  of  tltHs  6, 
United  States  Code,  and  for  this  purpose  his 
etnployment  with  the  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tion la  deemed  employment  by  the  Ualted 
States.  However,  If  an  Injured  employef,  or 
his  dependents  In  case  of  his  death,  receives 
from  the  Indian  tribal  organization  any  pay- 
ment (Including  an  allowance,  gratuity,  pay- 
ment under  an  Insurance  policy  for  which 
the  premium  is  wholly  paid  by  the  Injllan 
tribal  organization,  or  other  benefit  of  any 
kind)  on  account  of  the  same  Injuri  or 
death,  the  amount  of  that  payment  shall  be 
credited  against  any  benefits  payable  u|ider 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  as  follows: 

(A)  payments  on  account  of  Injur^  or 
disability  shall  be  credited  against  disability 
compensation  payable  to  the  Injured  em- 
ployee; and 

(B)  payments  on  account  of  death  ihall 
be  crisdlted  against  death  compensation  pay- 
able to  dependents  of  the  deceased  employees. 

(2)  To  retain  coverage,  rights,  and  bene- 
fits under  chapter  83  ("Retirement"  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  If  necessary  employee 
deductions  and  agency  contributions  In  pay- 
ment for  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits  for 
the  period  of  employment  with  the  Infllan 
tribal  organization  are  currently  deposited 
In  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  DlsaMllty 
Pund  (section  8348  of  title  S,  United  States 
Code) :  and  the  period  during  which  coverage, 
rights,  and  beneflte  are  retained  under  this 
paragraph  Is  deemed  creditable  service  uhder 
section  8332  of  title  5,  United  States  (Jode. 
Days  of  unused  sick  leave  to  the  credit  of  an 
employee  under  a  formal  leave  system  att  the 
time  he  transfers  to  an  Indian  tribal  Orga- 
nization remain  to  hla  credit  for  retirement 
prarpoeee  during  covered  service  with  ■  the 
Indian  tribal  organization. 

(8)  To  retain  coverage,  rights,  and  bene- 
fits under  chapter  87  ("Life  Insurance*  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  If  necessary  em- 
ployee deductions  and  agency  contributions 
In  payment  for  the  coverage,  rights,  and 
benefits  for  the  period  of  employment  ivlth 
the  Indian  tribal  organization  are  currently 
deposited  In  the  Employees'  Life  Insurince 
Fund  (section  8714  of  title  6,  United  Skater 
Code) ;  and  the  F>erlod  during  which  ocK'er- 
age.  rights,  and  benefits  are  retained  ubder 
this  paragraph  Is  deemed  service  as  an  em- 
ployee under  chapter  87  of  title  5,  Utilted 
States  Code. 

(4)  To  retain  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits 
under  chapter  80  ("Health  Insurance"!  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  If  necessary  em- 
ployee deductions  and  agency  contributions 
In  payment  for  the  coverage,  rights  and  bene- 
fits for  the  period  of  employment  with  the 
Indian  tribal  organization  are  ciurently  de- 
posited In  the  Employees'  Health  Benefits 
Fund  (section  6909  of  title  5,  UiUted  Stetes 
Code):  and  the  period  during  which  caver- 
age,  rights,  and  benefits  are  retained  u^der 
this  paragraph  Is  deemed  service  as  an  iem- 
ployee  under  chapter  SO  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

(6)  To  be  reemployed  within  thirty  daj^  of 
hU  af3f>llcatlon  for  reemployment  In  bis 
former  position  or  a  position  of  like  sen|lor- 
Ity,  status,  and  pay  In  the  agency  from  wftlch 
h6  transferred.  If  he  transferred  at  the  tame 
such    an    activity    was   transferred    to   the 


Indian  tribal  organization  or  within  ninety 
calendar  days  after  such  a  transfer  of  ac- 
tivities and  (A)  he  makes  application  for 
reemployment  not  later  than  five  years  after 
the  date  of  his  transfer  to  the  Indian  tribal 
organization,  or  (B)  the  activity  Is  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  On  reemployment,  be  Is  entitled  to 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  to  which  he  would 
be  entitled  had  be  remained  In  the  agency 
from  which  he  transferred.  On  reemploy- 
ment, the  agency  shall  restore  his  sick  leave 
account,  by  credit  or  charge,  to  Its  status 
at  the  time  of  transfer.  If,  at  the  time  of 
transfer  to  the  Indian  tribal  organization 
the  employee  received  a  Ivmip-sum  payment 
for  annual  leave  and  he  Is  reemployed  under 
this  paragraph  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  transfer,  he  shall  refund  to  the 
agency  from  which  he  transferred  the  amount 
of  the  lump-sum  pmyment,  and  the  leave 
covere<  by  the  sadd  lump-sum  payment  shall 
be  resti-.-ed  to  his  account.  If  an  emptoyee 
is  reemployed  under  this  paragraph,  the 
period  of  his  service  with  an  Indian  tribal 
organization  and  the  period  necessary  to 
effect  his  reemploynaent  are  deemed  credit- 
able service  for  all  appropriate  civil  service 
employment  purposes. 

(b)  During  a  transferred  employee's  pe- 
riod of  service  with  an  Indian  tribal  orga- 
nization, that  organization  shall  deposit  cur- 
rently In  the  appropriate  funds  the  employee 
deductions  and  agency  contributions  re- 
quired by  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sk5.  3.  An  employee  who  transfers  to  an 
Indian  tribal  organization  \inder  section  2 
of  this  Act  and  the  Indian  tribal  organlaatlon 
to  which  he  transfers  shall  make  the  elec- 
tion to  retain  the  coverages,  rights,  and  bene- 
fits in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of 
subsecUon  (a)  of  section  2  of  this  Act  befor« 
the  date  of  his  transfer  to  the  Indian  tribes 
organization.  An  employee  who  transfers  to 
an  Indian  tribal  organization  iinder  section 
2  of  this  Act  shall  continue  to  be  entltl  4  to 
the  benefits  under  section  2  of  this  Aot  U 
he  traxisfers  to  the  employment  of  another 
Indian  tribal  organization  to  perform  serv- 
ice In  activities  of  the  type  described  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "employee"  means  an  employee  as  de- 
fined In  section  2105  of  Otle  6,  United  States 
Code; 

(b)  "Indian  .r^bal"  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  Alaska  Native;  and 

(c)  "Indian  tribal  organization"  Includes, 
but  Is  not  limited  to,  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ing bodies,  their  agencies  and  instrumentali- 
ties, and  corporations  and  other  organiza- 
tions which  are  controlled  by  (1)  one  or  more 
of  the  described  Indian  tribal  governing 
bodies  or  their  agencies  or  Instrumentali- 
ties, or  (2)  by  a  board  of  directors  elected  or 
selected  by  one  or  nsore  of  the  described 
Indian  tribal  governing  bodies  or  their  agen- 
cies or  Instnimentalltles. 

S«c.  5.  The  President  may  prescribe  regu- 
lations necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act  and 
to  protect  and  assure  the  compensation,  re- 
tirement. Ins^irance,  leave,  and  reemploy- 
ment rights  and  such  other  similar  civil 
service  employmenv  "Ights  as  he  finds  ap- 
propriate. 

Sic.  6.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  60  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


Indian  Lxgislation' 
(Statement  by  Senator  Jackson) 

Mr.  President,  President  Nlzon  proposed 
some  Innovative  changes  in  the  maimer  In 
which  certain  Federal  agencies  should  re- 
late to  our  NatloD's  Indian  citizens  In  his 
July  8.  1070.  message  to  Congress  on  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

As  a  means  of  ending  decades  of  bureau- 
cratic and  paternalistic  Intrusion  Into  the 
dally  lives  of  Indian  people,  the  President 
in  his  message  proposed  that  Indian  tribal 


groups  be  authorized  to  assume  centred,  man- 
agement and  direction  of  those  programs  be- 
ing administered  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
Indians  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  BJducatlon  and  Welfare.  In  addltlcm, 
he  proposed  that  Civil  Service  employees 
who  negotiate  transfers  to  tribal  groups  as- 
suming control  of  Federal  programs  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  privileges  and  benefits  au- 
thorized under  various  Civil  Service  laws. 

Legislative  proposals  were  submitted  to  the 
Congress  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Blst 
Congress  to  authorize  the  change  In  policy. 
These  two  bills,  along  with  several  others 
m  the  President's  Indian  program,  were  In- 
troduced by  myself  and  other  members  of 
the  Senate. 

On  behalf  of  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
AIT  airs  Committee  (Mr.  Allott)  and  myself, 
I  am  today  Introducing  these  two  measures, 
which  have  again  been  submitted  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Because  of  the  far-reaching  Implications  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  I  hope  to  set  a  hear- 
ing schedule  in  this  Congress  on  these  bills 
that  will  permit  a  wide  range  of  Indian  lead- 
ers and  public  officials  to  present  testimony. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  executive  communications  accompany- 
ing these  two  draft  proposals  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

U.S.  Dgpaktment  or  thk  Intouoe, 

Waghinffton,  D.C.,  April  1, 1971. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  PRXsntENT:  Enclosed  Is  a  proposal 
"To  provide  for  the  assumption  of  the  con- 
trol and  operation  by  Indian  tribes  and 
communities  of  certain  programs  and  serv- 
ices provided  for  them  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  lor  other  purposes". 

We  recommend  that  the  proposal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  Its 
consideration  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

Section  1  of  the  proposal  sets  out  defini- 
tions that  are  used  in  the  proposal. 

Section  2  provides  that,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  law.  If  an  Indian 
tribe  or  community  requests  that  it  be  given 
the  control  or  operation  of  a  program  or 
service  administered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  Secretary  shall  turn  over  to  that 
tribe  or  community,  within  130  days  after 
request  or  such  other  period  as  may  be 
agreed  to,  the  control  and  operation  of  such 
program  or  service.  Section  2  requires  that 
the  request  made  by  the  Indian  tribe  or 
community  must  be  accompanied  by  a  plan 
for  carrying  out  the  service  or  program  re- 
quested. It  authorizes  the  tribe  or  commu- 
nity to  enter  Into  agreements  to  carry  out  all 
or  any  part  of  the  traiisferred  program  or 
service.  The  transfer  authorized  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  stipulate  the  retrocession  provi- 
sion provided  for  in  later  subsections  of  this 
section. 

In  subsection  (b)  of  section  2.  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  provide  assistance,  other 
than  financial  assistance,  to  any  Indian  tri- 
bal organization  who  requests  it  during  the 
period  preceding  or  immediately  following 
a  transfer  made  under  this  proposal. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  2  requires  that 
for  each  fiscal  year  during  which  an  Indian 
tribal  organization  engages  in  the  operation 
or  control  of  a  program  or  service  trans- 
ferred to  It  under  the  provisions  of  this 
proposal,  it  must  report  to  the  Secretary, 
such  report  to  include  an  accounting  of 
the  amounts  and  purposes  lor  which  Federal 
funds  were  expended.  Subsection  (c)  also 
opens  reports  and  records  of  the  Indian 
tribal  organization  maintained  In  connec- 
tion with  such  program  or  operation  for 
audit  by  the  Secretary  and  Comptroller 
General. 
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Subsection  (d)  piovldsa  that  sbould  an 
jodAB  Tribe  or  community  requas>t  a  retro- 
oetslon  to  the  Secretary  of  any  program  or 
dTTloe  which  It  a  sen  mad  pursuant  U>  this 
rgx^lMJsal,  such  retrocessloa  shall  be  effective 
120  days  after  such  request  for  retrocession 
or  such  later  period  as  may  be  agreed  to  by 
tbs  Secretary  and  the  Indian  tribal  organi- 
zation. This  subsection  specifically  provides 
that  retrocession  of  any  program  of  service 
will  not  prejudice  the  Indian  tribe  or  com- 
munity's right  to  again  assume  control  of  the 
lervice  or  program. 

In  subsection  (e)  of  section  2,  if  the  Secre- 
t4iy  determines  that  any  program  or  service 
tasumed  by  an  Indian  tribe  Is  being  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  which  would  vlcdate  the 
rights  or  endanger  the  health,  safety  or  wel- 
fare of  individual  Indians  served  by  such 
program  or  servloe  or  that  there  has  been 
gross  negligence  or  mismanagement  in  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  provided  pursuant  to 
tius  proposal,  the  Secretary  may  reaaeiune 
control  of  the  program  or  service  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  but  only 
■rter  providing  notice  and  hearing  to  the 
Indian  tribal  organization  Involved  that  he 
pUos  to  ree£sume  the  program  or  servloe. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  retain  the 
lervice  or  program  until  he  Is  satisfied  the 
problems  causing  him  to  reassume  the  serv- 
ice or  program  have  been  corrected. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  2  provides  that 
In  the  allocation  of  funds  for  programs  and 
lervices  to  Indians,  those  Indian  tribal  or- 
ganizations which  assume  control  or  opera- 
tion of  programs  or  services  pursuant  to  this 
prcq^wsal  or  retrocede  control  or  operation  to 
the  Secretary,  shall  be  treated  In  the  same 
manner  as  they  would  have  been  If  the  con- 
trol and  operation  of  the  program  or  servloe 
had  been  maintained  continuously  by  the 
Federal  government. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  Secretary,  upon 
the  request  of  any  Indian  group,  to  detail 
any  Civil  Service  employee  for  a  period  of  up 
to  180  days  to  assist  the  Indian  group  in 
Its  control  or  operation  of  a  program  or  serv- 
loe transferred  pursuant  to  this  proposal. 
This  lecttcHi  also  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may,  upon  a  showing  of  need  by  an  Indian 
group  for  a  continuing  need  for  the  services 
of  the  detailed  employee,  extend  the  detail  of 
ths  employee  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
180  days. 

Section  4  provides  that  nothing  In  this 
proposal  shall  be  interpreted  as  authorizing 
or  requiring  the  termination  of  any  existing 
trust  responsibility  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  Indians. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his  mes- 
«»ges  of  July  8.  1970,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
reject  the  suffocating  p>ettern  of  paternalism 
that  so  many  of  our  programs  of  the  Indians 
have  assumed.  This  proposal  Is  aimed  at  de- 
stroying this  pattern  of  paternalism  by  turn- 
ing over  to  the  Indians  the  control  and  op- 
eration of  programs  and  services  that  are 
now  extended  to  them  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. As  the  President  stated: 

"For  years  we  have  talked  about  encour- 
•glng  Indians  to  exercise  greater  self-deter- 
mination, but  our  progress  has  never  been 
commensurate  with  our  promises.  Part  of  the 
resson  for  this  situation  has  been  the  threat 
of  termination.  But  another  reason  Is  the 
fact  that  when  a  decision  Is  made  as  to 
whether  a  Federal  program  will  be  turned 
ow  to  Indian  adminlstraUon,  It  \&  the 
'Weral  authorities  and  not  the  Indian  peo- 
ple who  finally   make   that   decision. 

"This  situation  should  be  reversed.  In  my 
judgment,  it  should  be  up  to  the  Indian 
trtbe  to  determine  whether  it  Is  willing  and 
Ufle  to  assume  administrative  responalblUty 
lor  a  service  program  which  la  presently  ad- 
ministered by  a  Federal  agency." 

ThU  proposal  will  give  any  Indian  tribe, 
"•nd  or  group  or  community  the  right  to  re- 
quest and  assume  the  control  to  any  pro- 
P*m  at  service  now  extended  to  It  by  the 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Indian  health  service 
program  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. These  two  program  areas  are  the  ones 
that  deal  most  directly  with  our  Indian 
people. 

If  any  Indian  group  decides  It  Is  willing 
and  able  to  assume  adoUnlstratlve  responsi- 
bility for  a  service  or  program  which  is  pres- 
ently administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  or  Public  Health  Service  it  can  re- 
quest that  such  service  or  program  be  turned 
over  to  It.  The  turn  will  be  made  after  the 
tribe  has  consulted  with  the  Department 
that  Is  to  transfer  the  service  or  program  and 
has  worked  out  a  plan  for  the  operation  and 
control  of  the  program  or  service  to  be  trans- 
ferred and  submits  the  plan  with  its  formal 
request. 

The  program  or  service  will  b«  transferred 
to  the  Indians  if  they  persist  in  their  request 
even  if,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  appropriate  Department,  they  are  not 
adequately  equipped  to  control  or  operate 
the  program  or  service.  The  transfer  will  be 
made  subject  to  the  rights  of  retrocession 
or  reassumptlon  as  provided  In  the  proposal. 
In  those  Instances  where  there  Is  a  question 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  Indian  group  to 
control  or  operate  the  transferred  service  or 
program  the  Secretary  will  monitor  the  pro- 
gram or  service  to  be  certain  that  the  rights, 
health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Individual 
Indians  is  not  endangered.  The  proposal  em- 
powers the  Secretary  to  move  to  reassume  the 
service  or  the  program  at  any  point  where  he 
thinks  the  health,  safety  or  welfare  of  an 
Indian  is  endangered.  The  proposal  con- 
templates that  the  Secretary  will  make  every 
effort  to  assist  Indian  groups  In  their  efforts 
to  assume  the  control  and  operation  of  the 
program  or  service.  There  Is  a  provision  In 
the  proposal  that  will  allow  the  Secretary  to 
detail  to  the  Indian  group  those  civil  serv- 
ants that  under  a  companion  proposal  to  this 
bill  will  not  transfer  with  the  servloe  or  pro- 
gram to  Indian  control  for  periods  up  to  180 
days  with  a  right  to  extend  the  period  for 
an  additional  180  days  In  order  to  lend  as- 
sistance on  the  transferred  program  or  serv- 
ice. 

The  proposal  makes  It  clear  that  there  vrill 
be  no  discrimination  against  those  tribes 
who  assume  control  or  operation  of  a  service 
or  program  solely  because  of  such  assiomp- 
tlon.  This  Is  an  assurance  to  an  Indian  group 
that  If  It  assiunes  control  of  a  service  or  pro- 
gram that  the  service  or  program  assumed  by 
them  wUl  be  given  the  same  consideration 
in  the  allocation  of  budget  funds  as  that 
program  or  service  would  have  had  If  It  had 
continued  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
government.  This  assures  the  Indians  they 
will  not  be  penalized  for  assuming  control  or 
operation  of  a  program  or  service. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 
nothing  In  this  proposal  shall  be  Interpreted 
as  authorizing  or  requiring  the  termination 
of  any  existing  trust  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Indians.  This 
provision  makes  it  clear  that  even  though  an 
Indian  group  assumes  the  control  and  opera- 
tion Of  a  program  or  service,  the  Federal 
government  continues  its  responsibility  for 
that  service  and  program  and  will  continue 
to  meet  this  responsibility. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  Is  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROQERS    C.    B.    MOKTON. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.S.  Depaktment  or  the  Interios, 
WashiTiffton,  D.O..  April  1,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  PRXsmxNT:  Enclosed  la  our  pro- 
posal  "To   retain  coverage   under   the  laws 


providing  employee  benefits,  such  as  oom> 
pensatlon  for  Injury,  retirement,  life  insor*  - 
ance,  and  health  benefits  for  employees  at 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  who 
transfer  to  Indian  tribal  organizations  to 
perform  services  In  connection  with  govern- 
mental or  other  activities  which  are  or  have 
been  performed  by  Government  employees  in 
or  for  Indian  communities,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  its 
consideration,  and  that  It  be  enacted. 

Section  1  of  the  proposal  cites  the  bill  as 
the  "Federal  Employees  Indian  Tribal  Orga- 
nization Transfer  Act." 

Section  2(a)  of  the  proposal  provides  that 
notwithstanding  any  other  statute,  execu- 
tive orders,  or  regulations,  civil  service  em- 
ployees serving  under  an  appointment  not 
limited  to  one  year  or  less  who,  before  De- 
cember 31,  1981,  transfer  to  an  Indian  tribal 
organization  in  connection  with  governmen- 
tal or  other  activities  which  are  or  have  been 
performed  by  employees  in  or  for  Indian 
communities  will  be  entitled,  If  agreed  to  by 
the  employee  and  the  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tion to: 

(1)  Retain  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits 
under  the  provisions  for  compensation  for 
work  Injuries  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
proposal  his  employment  with  the  Indian 
tribal  organization  la  deemed  employment  by 
the  United  States.  However,  If  an  Injured 
employee,  or  his  dependents  If  he  should  die, 
receives  any  payment  from  the  Indian  tribal 
organization  on  account  of  the  same  injury 
or  death,  the  amount  of  the  tribal  payment 
shall  be  credited  against  any  benefits  payable 
under  the  compensation  for  work  Injuries  as 
provided  In  the  proposal. 

(2)  To  retain  coverage,  rights,  and  bene- 
fits under  the  retirement  provisions  of  Gov- 
ernment employment  If  necessary  employee 
deductions  and  agency  contributions  In  pay- 
ment of  the  coverage,  rlghu,  and  benefiu  for 
the  period  of  employment  with  the  Indian 
tribal  organization  are  currently  deposited  In 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  and  the  period  during  which  coverage, 
rights,  and  benefits  are  retained  under  this 
provision  is  deemed  creditable  service  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8332  of  "title  6", 
United  States  Code.  Any  unused  sick  leave 
credited  to  an  employee  uiMler  a  formal  leave 
system  at  the  time  of  his  transfer  to  an 
Indian  tribal  organization  will  remain  to  his 
credit  for  retirement  purposes  during  the 
period  of  his  service  with  the  Indian  tribal 
organization. 

(3)  Retain  coverage,  rlghU,  and  benefits 
under  the  life  insurance  protection  granted 
Federal  employees  If  necessary  employee  de- 
ductions and  agency  contributions  in  pay- 
ment for  the  coverage  rights  and  benefits 
for  the  period  of  employment  with  the  In- 
dian tribal  organization  are  currently  de- 
posited in  the  Employees'  Life  Insurance 
Fund,  and  the  period  during  which  life  in- 
surance rights  and  benefits  are  retained  un- 
der this  provision  is  deemed  service  as  an 
employee  for  the  life  Instirance  program. 

(4)  Retain  coverage,  rlghU,  and  benefits 
under  the  Health  Insurance  Program  pro- 
vided Federal  employees,  if  necessary  em- 
ployee deductions  and  agency  contributions 
In  payment  for  the  coverage,  rights,  and 
benefits  for  the  period  of  employment  with 
the  Indian  tribal  organization  are  currently 
depoaited  In  the  Employees'  Health  Benefits 
Funds  In  the  period  during  which  the  health 
Insurance  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits  are 
retained  under  this  provision  Is  deemed  serv- 
ice as  an  employee  for  the  Health  Insurance 
Program. 

(5)  Be  reemployed  within  80  days  of  his 
application  for  reemployment  in  his  former 
position  or  in  a  position  of  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay  in  the  agency  from  which  he 
transferred.  If  he  transferred  at  the  time  such 
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activity  was  transferred  to  an  Indian  tribal 
organization  or  within  90  calendar  dajs  ar- 
ter  sueii  transfer  to  an  Indian  tribal  organi- 
zation. If  be  mitkes  the  application  for  geem- 
ployment  not  later  than  6  years  aftet  the 
date  of  his  transfer  to  the  Indian  trlbil  or- 
ganization or  If  the  activity  that  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Indian  tribal  organizatitin  is 
transferred  back  to  the  United  Statef.  On 
reemployment  under  this  provision,  th»  em- 
ployee is  entitled  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
to  which  he  would  be  entitled  had  hie  re- 
mained in  the  agency  from  which  he  trans- 
ferred. Upon  reemployment,  the  agenci  will 
restore  employees  sick  leave  account  by  eredlt 
or  cnarge  to  its  status  at  the  time  of  IJrans- 
fer.  If  at  the  time  of  transfer  to  the  Ilidlan 
tribal  organization,  the  employee  received  a 
lump-sum  payment  for  annual  leave.  If  he 
Is  reemployed  within  one  year  of  the  diite  of 
his  transfer  under  the  provisions  of  thii  \  pro- 
posal, he  will  refund  to  the  agency  from 
which  he  transferred  the  amount  a:  the 
lump-sum  payment  and  the  leave  coveied  by 
said  liunp-sum  jjayment  will  be  restored  to 
his  account.  Any  employee  reemployed  i  mder 
this  provision  will  be  able  to  count  tie  pe- 
riod of  his  service  with  an  Indian  trlbil  or- 
ganization as  well  as  the  period  necessiry  to 
affect  his  reemplojrment  as  creditable  serv- 
ice for  all  appropriate  Civil  Service  en^ploy- 
ment  purposes.  \ 

Section  2(b)  provides  that  during  aa  em- 
ployee's period  of  service  with  the  Ipdlan 
tribal  organization,  that  Indian  trlbil  or- 
ganization shall  deposit  currently  in  tlie  ap- 
propriate funds  the  employee  deductionis  and 
agency  contributions  for  the  retlremenjt,  life 
Insurance,  and  health  programs. 

Section  3  provides  that  an  employed  who 
transfers  to  an  Indian  tribal  orgaiil^tlon 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Proposal,  such 
transfer  being  agreed  to  by  the  Indian  tribal 
organization,  must  make  the  election  to  re- 
tain compensation  for  work  Injuries  bene- 
fits, retirement  benefits,  Ufe  Insurance  pene- 
flts,  and  health  insurance  benefits,  ai^  pro- 
vided in  section  2  of  this  proposal  prior  to 
the  date  of  his  transfer. 

Section  3  also  provides  that  an  employee 
who  elects  to  retain  benefit  coverage  Under 
a  transfer  to  one  Indian  tribal  organi!*tlon, 
may  retain  that  coverage  If  he  transfers  to 
another  Indian  tribal  organization  to  per- 
form service  activities  of  the  type  covered 
by  section  2  of  the  proposal.  i 

Section  4  of  the  proposal  contains  (defini- 
tions used  in  the  proposal.  | 

Section  5  authorizes  the  President  t©  pre- 
scribe regulations  necessary  to  carry  oat  the 
proposal  and  to  protect  and  assure  th«  com- 
pensation, retirement,  Insxirance,  leavt.  and 
reemployment  rights  and  such  other  similar 
civil  service  rights  as  he  finds  appropriate. 

Section  e  provides  that  this  proposal  will 
be  effective  60  days  after  the  date  t>f  Its 
enactment.  \ 

This  proposal  Is  a  companion  to  out  pro- 
posal that  authorizes  Indian  tribes  lio  as- 
sume control  and  operation  of  progran^  and 
services  now  rendered  for  them  by  th<  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  most  Instances,  when 
these  programs  or  services  are  transferted  to 
an  Indian  tribal  organization,  the  Indian 
tribal  organization  will  request  that  certain 
employees  who  are  operating  the  progrbm  or 
service  be  transferred  with  the  progriim  or 
service.  Any  effort  to  take  over  progrsfcns  or 
services  by  any  Indian  tribal  organiiatlon 
without  a  program  for  the  contlnujty  of 
manning  that  this  proposal  would  ptovlde. 
would  be  doomed  to  failure.  This  prfjposal 
allows  civil  service  employees  to  tr^insfer 
with  the  program  or  service  and  retain  Cover- 
age that  they  now  enjoy  as  civil  servants  and 
also  give  them  for  a  period  of  5  years,  prefer- 
ential reemployment  rights.  ' 

The  right  of  reemployment  for  a  flvfe-year 
period  assures  the  civil  service  employee  that 
he  can  transfer  with  the  program  or  aervlce 


that  he  Is  working  with  and  continue  his 
work  without  the  danger  of  losing  any  of 
his  rights.  We  believe  this  provision  will  be 
an  Important  factor  in  getting  civil  service 
employees  to  make  a  transfer  to  an  Indian 
tribal  organization  to  lend  continuity  to  the 
programs  and  services  transferred  to  Indian 
tribal  organization. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  is  in 
aocord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROOKBS  C.  B.  MOBTON, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  Mr.  Jack- 
son) (by  request) : 
8.  1575.  A  blU  relating  to  the  territory 
of  Guam.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1575 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  101 
(1)  of  title  32  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'territory'  shall  also  mean  Ouam." 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  authorized  to  Issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  determine  necessary  In  order 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  National  Guard 
for  Guam. 

National  Gttard  fob  Gttak 
(Statement  of  Senator  Jacksok) 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  relating  to  the 
territory  of  Guam  which  would  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  de- 
termine necessary  in  order  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  National  Guard  on  Guam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  communi- 
cations I  have  received  from  the  Legislature 
of  Guam  and  the  territory's  representative 
in  Washington,  Mr.  A.  B.  Won  Pat,  request- 
ing the  introduction  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 


Tebrttort    of    Guam,    Officx    of 

GlTAM'S  REPWESTNTAXrVS  IN 

Washington, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  22,  1971. 
Hon.  Hknbt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sxtlar  Affairs,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAX  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  reference 
to  Resolution  No.  59,  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Guard  unit  on  Guam, 
which  the  11th  Guam  Legislature  has  offl- 
cially  submitted  to  you  for  consideration. 

I  fully  support  the  Legislature  In  their 
request,  for  the  need  of  such  a  military 
unit  to  serve  the  people  of  Guam  in  a  time  of 
emergency  has  long  existed.  The  threat  of 
a  devastating  natural  disaster  or  other  emer- 
gency affecting  Guam  remains  ever  present. 
And  the  existence  of  a  National  Guard  unit, 
which  could  assist  the  civil  government  In 
providing  aid  and  protection  to  our  citizens, 
would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Armed  Forces  Committees,  such  legislation 
would  naturally  come  under  your  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  accordingly,  it  would  be  greatly 
appreciated  If  you  would  sponsor  this  leg- 
islation. 

Your  Interest  In  this  matter  is  certainly 
appreciated,  and  should  you  or  members  of 
your  staff  require  further  information  on 
this  subject,  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  of  assist- 
ance. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  B.  Won  Pat. 


Klxvkmtb  Otrtat  LwRSLATtru, 
Agana,  Terrttorf  of  Guam,  Uareh  8,  1971. 
Hon.  HDrar  M.  jACxaoar, 
Chairm^in,  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  At- 
fairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Sbnatob  Jackson  :  Transmitted  here- 
with is  a  copy  of  Resolution  69  "Relative  to 
requesting  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Guard  unit  for  the  terrt- 
tory  of  Ouam,"  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Eleventh  Ouam  Legislature  during  its  Janu- 
ary 1971  Session. 

Inasmuch  as  you  are  one  of  the  most 
highly-revered  and  Influential  member  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  whom  we  can  look  for- 
ward for  leadership  and  guidance,  and  the 
t&ct  that  you  have  manifested  your  concern 
and  Interest  In  legislation  of  major  signifl- 
cance  to  Ouam  and  its  populace,  I  am  hence- 
forth seeking  your  personal  support  and  as- 
sistance on  Resolution  69. 

As  you  may  know,  the  old  Ouam  militia, 
which  was  the  insular  version  of  a  National 
Guard  unit,  has  long  been  inactive.  In  the 
light  of  Guam's  rapid  growth  and  develop- 
ment, we  now  feel  that  this  should  be  re- 
activated along  the  National  Guard  unit 
concept.  This,  we  feel,  should  meet  any 
emergency  should  one  arise.  We  also  feel,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  concur,  that  the  creation 
of  such  a  unit  on  Ouam,  comparable  to  those 
in  the  U.S.  Mainland,  will  be  in  keeping  with 
the  national  and  local  security  Interest 
which  we  consider  is  of  prime  Importance  if 
we  are  to  maintain  the  fullest  measure  of 
secvu'ity  possible,  both  locally  and  nationally. 

For  your  information,  I  am  also  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Leonard  Sine, 
Commander  of  the  Army  Reserve  Group  on 
Guam,  wholeheartedly  endorsing  the  afore- 
mentioned resolution,  and  a  copy  of  a  news 
release  which  appeared  in  a  recent  Issue  of 
the  Pacific  Dally  News. 

The  people  of  Ouam  look  upon  you  as  • 
friend,  compassionate  with  our  problems  and 
needs.  It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  you.  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  will  give  this  resolution 
the  support  and  attention  It  urgently  needs 
and  deserves. 

Please  rest  assured  that  my  Office  will  be 
open  to  you  and  your  staff  for  any  assistance 
or  Information  you  might  need  regarding 
this  matter. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

To  MAS  C.  CHABFAinOS. 

Resolution  No.  59  Rblative  To  REQUBsrmfo 

THE  PRESIDXNT  AND  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITD 

Statks  To  Consider  the  Establishment  of 

A  National  Guard  Unit  fob  the  Tekkitobt 

Guam 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Ouam : 

Whereas,  the  old  Ouam  militia,  so  active 
in  Pre-World  War  II  days,  has  been  dormant 
for  the  last  decade;  and 

Whereas,  the  Governor's  authority  with 
respect  to  calling  upon  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  causes  a  certain  disquiet  In  that 
it  Is  limited  to  requesting  assistance,  which 
assistance  "may  be  given"  at  the  discretion 
of  such  Armed  Forces;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  thus  available  to  the 
Governor  no  Immediate  military  force  In 
the  event  of  emergencies  requiring  such  t 
force;  and 

Whereas,  every  state  of  the  union  and  most 
of  the  territories  have  at  their  disposal  Na- 
tional Guard  units  which  serve  as  state  mili- 
tia in  the  event  of  emergencies,  and  which 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  men  c«n- 
posing  the  various  National  Guard  units  to 
participate  in  mlUtary  training  and  to  pre- 
pare for  their  nation's  defense  In  times  of 
need;  and 
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Whereas,  the  Legislature  has  determined 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  this  terri- 
tory that  a  National  Guard  unit  be  estab- 
luhed;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  conalder  the  estab- 
lUhment  of  a  National  Guard  unit  In  the 
territory  of  Ouam;  and  be  it  further 

Eesolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  Chairmen.  Committees  on  Inte- 
rior 'and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate  and 
House,  to  Guam's  Washington  Representa- 
tive to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Ouam. 

Pkbruabt  10,  1971. 
Senator  T.  C.  Charfauros, 
Chairman,  Public  Safety.  Military  and  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  Guam  Legislature  Building, 
Agana,  Guam. 

Dear  Senator  Charfaubos:  As  I  Indicated 
to  you  in  your  office  recently,  the  officers 
and  men— Including  myself— render  their 
entire  support  to  Resolution  No.  59  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Guard 
Unit  on  Ouam. 

We  stand  ready  to  transfer — as  a  Unit  or 
Individually — from  an  active  Army  Reserve 
Group  to  the  proposed  National  Guard 
status  to  either  form  the  nucleus  or  to  bolster 
the  reacUvation  of  the  Ouam  MlUtla  thereby 
aeating  a  cadre  for  such  a  Guard. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us  for  support 
or  information  wherever  or  whenever  neces- 
sary. Attached  are  copies  of  the  letter  that  I 
mentioned  to  you  which  I  personally  dis- 
tributed to  our  Gusunanian  servicemen  now 
serving  in  Vietnam.  Should  any  of  these  men 
Join  our  Unit,  I  feel  certain  that  they  would 
have  no  objection  to  a  transfer  to  the  Ouam 
National  Guard  upon  its  inception. 

Leonard  Sine, 
Col.  TC-USAR,  Commanding. 


Modern  Militia  for  Gitam 

The  old  Ouam  militia,  so  active  in  World 
War  n  days,  may  form  again,  but  as  a  mod- 
ern, technically  trained  and  Federally  fi- 
nanced National  Guard  ijjaXt,  well-prepared 
for  any  emergency  arisin^rom  local  or  for- 
eign sources  as  well  as  from  natural  or  man- 
made  disasters. 

The  nth  Ouam  Legislature  last  week 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  President 
Nixon  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  consider  instituting  a  National  Guard  unit 
In  keeping  with  the  practice  in  all  fifty  states 
and  most  of  the  U.S.  territories. 

Senator  Tomas  C.  Charfaiiros,  the  resolu- 
tion's sponsor,  pointed  out  that  this  30-mlle 
long  island,  strategically  located  at  the 
cross-roads  of  the  Pacific  has  been  without 
the  old  Ouam  mlUtla  for  the  past  decade. 
"WhUe  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  installa- 
tions on  Guam,  these  are  for  the  most  part 
air  wings,  naval  operations  and  communica- 
tions units,"  the  Senator  said. 

"These  unite  are  limited  In  type  of  assist- 
ance which  could  be  offered  In  response  to  a 
request  from  the  Governor  because  they  do 
not  have  the  capacity  of  training  to  secvure 
»n  area  beset  by  an  emergency,"  he  said. 

Charfauros  intimated  that  with  rumblings 
of  Communist-inspired  Insurrection  In 
various  parts  of  the  far  east  and  In  some 
Pacific  island  communities.  It  Is  Important 
that  Guamanlan  men,  who  have  a  long- 
standing loyalty  to  the  U.S-A.,  be  given  basic 
military  training  In  preparaUon  for  the  de- 
fense of  their  nation  If  such  need  should 
»rt»«.  He  said  that  Ouam  today  has  a  high 
njte  per  capita  of  young  men  serving  In 
Vietnam  and  in  other  military  units  wherever 
the  ua.  flag  aies. 


"Of  course.  It's  a  two  way  street  Insofar  as 
benefits  to  the  Federal  and  Territorial  gov- 
ernments go,"  Charfauros  said.  "A  Guard 
unit  would  give  the  Governor  a  trained 
force  In  the  event  of  an  emergency  such  as 
a  civil  disturbance  or  a  devastating  disaster 
of  nature,"  he  explained.  "With  the  never- 
ending  threat  of  a  typhoon  looming  out  there 
In  the  Pacific,  we  can  never  be  complacent 
about  the  security  of  our  Island  com- 
munity," the  Senator  said. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Legislature  and  was  transmitted  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  February  8,  1971. 
Copies  were  sent  to  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, Army,  Navy,  Interior  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernor at  Ouam. 


By  Mr.  TAPT   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.   Hatfiild,   Mr.   Jordan   of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Saxbe,  aoid  Mr.  Yottng)  : 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  88.  A  joint 
resolution  authorizing  additional  appro- 
priations to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  providing  urgent- 
ly needed  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice around  the  Nation  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  research  and  development  in  the 
field  of  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

intercity  rail  passengeb  sxbvice  and  high- 
speed   ground    transportation    research 

AND  development 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  expect  to- 
day to  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  joint  resolution  to  provide  $250 
million  for  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice and  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion research  and  development. 

I  £im  pleased  that  this  measure  is  be- 
ing cosponsored  by  Senators  Allott, 
Beall,  Burdick,  Hatfield,  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mansfield,  McGee,  Metcalf, 
Moss,  Packwood,  Pearson,  Saxbe,  and 

YOTTNG. 

I  am  adso  submitting  on  behalf  of  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  an  amend- 
ment which  would  add  important  con- 
nector service  between  Kansas  City  and 
Denver.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  im- 
avoidably  out  of  the  city  today  and  has 
asked  me  to  submit  this  sutnendment  to 
my  measure  on  his  behalf,  which  I  am 
delighted  to  do.  Mr.  President,  a  similar 
but  not  identical  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Jack  F. 
Kemp,  of  New  York. 

The  recent  announcement  by  the  in- 
corporators of  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  of  intended  routes 
of  service  came  as  a  shock  to  many  of 
us.  Important  parts  of  the  country  were 
entirely  eliminated.  The  city  of  Cleve- 
land, for  example,  once  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  important  rail  passenger 
centers,  will  be  entirely  without  service 
under  the  announced  plan. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  incorpo- 
rators could  not  provide  all  of  the  de- 
sired service  in  light  of  the  financial 
losses  which  are  expected.  Consequently, 
I  believe  that  additional  funding  is  man- 
datory. 

To  be  a  success,  Railpax  must  provide 
good  equipment,  fast  service,  and  con- 
nect   important    population    corridors. 


Unless  these  corridors  are  brought  within 
the  system,  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
passenger  loss  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  system. 

Under  the  measure  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  75  percent  of  the  $250  mil- 
lion authorized  would  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make 
grants  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  for  intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service.  This  would  improve  serv- 
ice on  the  routes  already  designated.  In 
addition,  this  measure  would  require  that 
service  be  inaugurated  on  the  following 
routes: 

First.  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  to  Chicago.  HI., 
via  Erie,  Pa.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Toledo, 
Ohio;  and  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Second.  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Third.  Denver,  Colo.,  to  Portland,  Oreg., 
via  Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  Ogden,  Utah;  and 
Boise,  Idaho. 

Fourth.  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  to  Portland, 
Oreg.,  via  Billings.  Mont.;  Butte.  Mcmt.; 
Spokane,  Wash.;  and  Hinkle,  Wash. 

Fifth.  Denver,  Colo.,  to  San  Francis- 
co, via  Cheyenne.  Wyo.;  Ogden,  Utah; 
and  Wells.  Nev. 

Sixth.  Washington.  D.C,  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  via  Cumberland,  Md.;  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Youngstown,  Ohio;  and  Akron,  Ohio. 

With  respect  to  the  route  from  Buf- 
falo through  Erie,  Cleveland,  and  Toledo 
and  South  Bend  to  Chicago,  I  would 
point  out  that  this  route  traverses  a  pop- 
ulation corridor  encompassing  25  million 
people.  In  my  judgment,  the  inclusion 
of  this  route  is  essential  for  the  genera- 
tion of  suflBcient  passenger  trafQc  to  sus- 
tain the  remainder  of  the  system.  The 
service  between  Detroit  and  Toledo 
would  be  an  important  connector  to  give 
the  State  of  Michigan  rail  access  to  the 
East. 

Tills  measure  contains  payback  pro- 
visions with  respec*  to  all  grants  to  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion for  intercity  passenger  service.  At 
such  time  as  passenger  service  becomes 
profitable,  the  corporation  would  reim- 
burse the  Secretary  for  these  grants  out 
of  profits. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  fimds  au- 
thorized imder  this  measure  would  be 
used  for  research  and  development  in 
the  area  of  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation. If  Railpax  is  to  be  a  success, 
the  traveling  public  must  be  provided 
with  better  service.  We  cannot  expect 
passengers  to  fiock  to  old  rickety  cars 
built  40  years  ago.  Research  and  develop- 
ment are  required  to  make  rail  passenger 
service  viable. 

Of  equal  Importance,  this  bill  would 
save  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
16,000  jobs  which  may  be  eliminated  im- 
der the  existing  Railpax  plan. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  has  not  been  ade- 
quately funded.  If  Rsdlpax  is  not  to  be- 
come a  monumental  albatross,  we  must 
give  it  the  technology  and  financial  re- 
sources which  will  enable  it  to  provide 
good,  fast,  clean  passenger  service  to  the 
American  people  in  the  years  ahead. 

Finally,  this  measure  would  amend  sec- 
tion 403  to  reduce  the  share  of  the  losses 
which  State,  regional,  and  local  agencies 
would  have  to  bear  for  additional  so-vlce 
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not  now  contemplated  by  Railpax.  iJnder 
this  measure.  State,  reglotuU,  andi  local 
agencies  would  be  obligated  to  tKeume 
only  one-third  of  the  losses  to  the  extent 
■of  the  first  15  mlUion  and  two-thli-ds  of 
the  losses  in  excess  thereof.  I  believe  that 
this  is  a  more  realistic  formula  if  State 
and  local  agencies  are  to  undertaJie  the 
obligations  of  providing  supplemental 
rail  service.  j 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  his  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  the  Ijnited 
Traneportation  Union,  and  I  ask  vinani- 
mous  consent  that  a  copy  of  their  (letter 
to  me  dated  April  12,  1971,  appear  |n  the 
Rbcord  a£  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an|l  that 
the  text  of  this  measure  hIso  be  pointed 
in  the  RECoaD.  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the. letter 
and  the  text  of  the  joint  resolutioii  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  BkcoRC, 
as  follows:  i 

UmriD  Transportation  UnionI 
Washington,  D.C..  April  12. 1971. 
•Hon.  Robert Tatt,  Jr.  ' 

■U.S.    Senate,    Nev)    Senate   Offlee   Btt^Uiing, 
Wtuhington,  D.C.  \ 

DBAS  Senator  Tatt:  We  understai^l  that 
jou  plan  to  Introduce  a  bill  In  the  n^t  few 
days  which  would  call  for  increasiag  the 
funding  of  the  National  Railroad  Pa4senger 
Corporation  hy  8250,000,000.  This  would  per- 
mit the  addition  of  a  number  of  passenger 
trains  to  serve  areas  and  Important  papula- 
tion centers  which  have  been  left  out]  of  the 
initial  paasenger  network. 

We  support  the  bill  you  are  Introducing  be- 
cause we  believe  that  the  National  Eailroad 
Passenger  Corporation  was  underfinanced 
when  It  was  created.  It  must  be  assumed  that 
the  tJnlted  States  now  has  a  skeleto^i  rail- 
road passenger  service,  and  it  wis  not 
through  a  desire  to  cut  this  skeleton  Bervtce 
in  half  that  the  Incorpcwatow  reduoled  the 
number  of  trains  presently  operating.  They 
were  forced  by  the  inadequately  funded  law 
to  set  up  the  system  which  they  recognized 
had  great  deficiencies  but  for  whlcH  there 
was  no  other  recourse  If  there  wasi  to  be 
any  national  rail  aorvlce  at  all.  ' 

We  further  support  your  proposal  because 
we  know  that  It  will  help  correct  the  b$slo  de- 
ficiencies of  the  service  now  Imposed  by  the 
present  funding.  Any  weakly  financed  opera- 
tion will.  In  our  view,  fall — no  matter  what  It 
merits.  Many  Members  of  the  Congrese  must 
•now  realize  that  It  will  take  many  mllBons  of 
dollars  to  create  and  operate  a  moderti,  clean 
and  attractive  rail  pasaenger  service,  par- 
ticularly m  view  of  the  long  years  gpne  by, 
during  which  America's  passenger  service  has 
been  allowed  to  deteriorate. 

Therefore,  because  your  bill  will  permit 
hetter  funding,  make  pooslble  service  needed 
by  areas  that  had  to  be  omitted  in  tUe  orlg- 
liial  plan,  will  permit  greater  employment 
lor  railroad  workers,  and — perhaps  mOet  im- 
portant— will  give  the  American  Pibllc  a 
better  rail  passenger  service  to  which  we 
"believe  they  are  entitled,  we  suppo^  your 
bill.  The  service  It  would  provide  shoiild  over 
the  long  term  prove  profitable  with  in  ever 
Increasing  growth  potential. 

Kindest  regards.  I 

Respectfully,  I 

Al  H.  Cnwmmk, 
National  Legislative  Dtrfctor. 

BJ.  Rxs.88 

.Joint  resolution  authcrlsing  addltlotial  ap- 
propriations to  the  Secretary  ctf  Trans- 
portation for  the  purpose  of  providing 
urgently  needed  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  around  the  nation  and  tor  the  pur- 
p>oee  of  reeearch  and  development  In  the 
field  of  high-^>eed  ground  traneportation, 
and  for  other  purpoees  J 

Beeolved   hy    tha    Senate  and   B^uae   of 

Jtepreaentativea    of   th,e    Vntted   States   of 


America  in  Congress  aasembled.  That  there 
U  authcrlzed  to  be  apprc^irlated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  in  the  flacal  year 
1972.  $260,000,000  for  expenditure  by  him 
to  provide  additional  intercity  rail  trans- 
portation under  section  2  of  this  Act  and  for 
the  piirpose  of  research  and  development  In 
the  field  of  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion under  section  3  of  this  Act.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Of  the  amounte  appropriated 
under  section  1  of  this  Act,  75  per  centum 
shall  be  uaed  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  make  grants  to  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
Initiating  and  operating  urgently  needed  in- 
tercity rail  passenger  service  around  the  na- 
tion, Including  but  not  limited  to  the  routes 
designated  by  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  for  service  efiectlve  May 
1,  1971  and  the  following  additional  routes: 

(1)  Buffalo,  New  York,  to  Chicago,  Il- 
linois, via  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Toledo.  Ohio;  and  South  Bend,  In- 
diana 

(2)  Detroit,  Michigan  to  Toledo.  Ohio. 

(3)  Denver.  Colorado  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
via  Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  Ogden,  Utah;  and 
Boise,  Idaho. 

(4)  Pargo.  North  Dakota,  to  Portland 
Oregon,  via  Billings.  Montana;  Butte,  Mon- 
tana; Spokane,  Washington;  Hlnkle,  Wash- 
ington. 

(5)  Denver,  Colorado,  to  San  Francisco, 
via  Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  Ogden,  Utah;  and 
WeUs,  Nevada. 

(6)  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  via  Cumberland,  Maryland; 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  and  Akron,  Ohio. 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  makes  a  grant  to  the  National 
RaUroad  Passenger  Corporation  from 
amounts  appropriated  under  section  1  of  this 
Act,  he  shall  negotiate  with  the  Corporation 
the  terms  of  an  agreement  providing  that, 
If  the  route  initiated  and  operated  by  the 
Corporation  with  aruch  grant  becomes  a 
profit-making  route,  the  Corporation  will 
agree  to  make  reasonable  pasrments  to  the 
Secretary  (out  of  such  profits)  by  means  of 
Instt^lments  until  such  time  as  the  grant 
with  respect  to  such  route  has  been  repaid 
in  full.  Amounts  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  any  agreement  negotiated  under  this 
section  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

Ssc.  3.  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
section  1  of  this  Act.  25  per  centiun  shall  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
undertake  research  and  development  In  high- 
speed ground  transportation.  Including  but 
not  limited  to.  components  such  as  mate- 
rials, aerodynamics,  vehicle  propulsion, 
vehicle  control,  communications,  right-of- 
way  research  and  development,  and  guide- 
ways,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1966, 
relating  to  research  and  development  In 
high-speed  ground  transportation  (49  U.S.C. 
1631). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  TTie  first  sentence  erf  section 
403(c)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970  (84  Stat.  1336)  Is  amended  to  read 
ae  follows:  "For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  reasonable  portion  of  such  loeeee,  not  to 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $5,000,000  annually, 
to  be  assumed  by  the  State,  regional,  or 
local  agency  shall  be  33  Mi  per  cent\mi  of  the 
solely  related  coats  and  associated  capital 
costs.  Including  Interest  on  passenger  equip- 
ment, lees  revenues  attributable  to  such 
service,  and  the  reasonable  F>ortlon  of  any 
such  loeeee  In  excess  of  $5,000,000  annually 
to  be  so  assumed  shall  be  66%  per  centum 
thereof." 

~  (b)  The  first  sentence  oS  section  404(b)  (4) 
of  such  Act  (84  Stat.  1336)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "For  the  purpoees  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  reasonable 
portion  of  such  loesea,  not  to  exceed  an  ag- 
gregate of  $5,000,000  annually,  to  be  assumed 


by  the  State,  regional,  or  local  agency  shau 
be  33  y,  per  centimi  of  the  solely  related 
coeta  and  associated  capital  costs,  inoJudlng 
interest  on  passenger  equipment,  lew  reve- 
nues attributable  to  such  service,  and  the 
reasonable  portion  of  such  losses  in  excsea 
of  $6,000,000  annually  to  be  so  assumed  tbaa 
be  66  2/j  per  centum  thereof." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

S.    33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweuckr,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelsoh) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  23,  the 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Centers  Act  of 
1971. 

S.    78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelsoh,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
8.  78,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  hunting  of 
wildlife  from  aircraft. 
B.  lao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 120,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  assaults  on  policemen,  fire- 
men, and  Judicial  oflQcers. 

8.   376 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McOovirn,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  376,  the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act 
of  1971, 

S.   908 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coop- 
er), the  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  CtiRTis) ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  DoL«),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska).  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxtmph- 
REY) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JAVITS) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson;  ,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  903,  a  bill  to  exempt 
from  induction  and  training,  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  the  surviving  sons 
of  a  family  which  has  lost  two  or  more 
members  as  the  result  of  military  service. 

B.    1018 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  I  ask  unanimous 
cimsent  that  the  names  of  the  Senators 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan  and  Mr. 
Pulbright)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S 
1018.  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  designate  at  least  one  ma- 
jor population  center  in  each  of  the  con- 
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tiguous  48  States  to  receive  rail  pas- 
senger service  under  Railpax. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
5.  loss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansek,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1085,  relating  to  the  labeling  of  imported 

meat. 

s.  lies 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole>,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervej), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Holunos),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mi-.  McIntyre),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph;  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1188,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Aid  Assistance  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

8.    1341 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1241,  a  bUl 
to  amend  section  2(3),  section  8c(2), 
section  8c(6)(I),  and  section  8c(7)(C) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  as  amended. 

S.    1251 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mc(3ovERN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1251,  a  bill  relating  to  amending  the 
Meat  Import  Act  of  1964. 

8.    1431 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  1431,  a 
bill  to  promote  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  certain  related  functions  of  the 
executive  branch  by  creating  a  new  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources. 

S.  1430,  S.  1431,  S.  1432,  S.  1433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and  the 
Senator  from  Coimecticut  (Mr.  Weick- 
ER)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1430, 
a  bin  to  create  a  new  Department  of 
Community  Development;  S.  1431,  a  bill 
to  create  a  new  Department  of  Natural 
Resources;  S.  1432,  a  bill  to  create  a  new 
Department  of  Human  Resources;  and 
S.  1433,  a  bill  to  create  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Affairs. 

8.   1481 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
and  the  Senater  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HtmpHRET)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1461,  the  Truth  in  Advertising  Act  of 
1971. 


SKNATK  JOINT  KKSOLUTION   34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jobdak) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  34,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  offering  of  voluntary 
prayer  or  meditation  in  public  schools 
and  other  public  buildings. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  99— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  THE  CONFLICT  IN  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  who  is  absent  on 
official  business,  I  submit  on  his  behalf 
and  at  his  request  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  appropriate  referral.  A  statement 
Senator  Harris  prepared  in  relation  to 
the  submission  of  this  resolution  is  also 
included  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  and  the  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Recces. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  and  statement  will 
be  printed  in  the  Reord. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  99) ,  wi.  *ch  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (on  iehalf 
of  Mr.  Harris)  ,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 
s.  Res.  99 

Whereas  a  Pakistan  united  by  the  free  will 
of  Its  people  Is  In  the  Interests  of  concerned 
nations  of  the  world; 

Whereas  the  present  conflict  In  East  Paki- 
stan, if  continued,  will  make  It  Impoeslble 
for  the  Pakistani  people  to  live  again  In 
unity; 

Whereas  the  expiilslon  of  foreign  corre- 
spondents makes  It  impossible  for  the  outside 
world  to  evaluate  reports  of  mass  executions 
occurring  In  Pakistan; 

Whereas  reports  that  arms  from  other  na- 
tions. Including  American  arms,  are  con- 
tributing to  the  protraction  of  the  conflict; 

Whereas,  unless  outside  powers  refuse  to 
supply  arms  to  either  party  to  the  Pakistani 
conflict,  that  conflict  may  continue  for  years 
with  only  misery,  violence,  and  absence  of 
peace  the  victors;  and 

Whereas,  as  the  conflict  continues,  the 
likelihood  of  involvement  by  other  nations 
Increases:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  respectfully 
recommends  to  the  President  that  the  United 
States  propose  before  the  United  Nations 
Security  (Council  that  (1)  all  nations  now 
providing,  or  In  a  position  to  provide,  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Pakistan  agree  to  halt  all 
arms  deliveries  to  either  party  to  the  Paki- 
stani conflict;  (2)  all  nations  providing  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Pakistan  agree  to  withhold 
such  aid  until  the  conflict  ceases;  and  (8) 
all  nations  providing  economic  aid  to  Paki- 
stan also  declare  their  firm  intention  to  re- 
sume providing  economic  aid.  Including  aid 
which  was  withheld,  as  soon  as  the  conflict 
ends. 

Sec  2.  Pending  UN  consideration  of  the 
proposals  advanced,  the  Senate  urges  the 
President  temporarily  to  Institute  a  total  ban 
on  arms  deliveries  to  either  side  In  Pakistan 
and  a  placement  of  all  United  States  aid 
funds  to  Pakistan  in  escrow. 

Skc.  3.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  should  seek  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  international  reconstruc- 
tion fund  to  assist  all  parties  to  the  present 
Pakistani  conflict  to  recover  from  the  effeda 
of  that  conflict. 


Sec.  4.  The  Senate  urges  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  to  appoint  a 
respected  statesman  from  a  Moslem  nation  to 
establish  contact  with  officials  m  Pakistan, 
including  Shlek  Mujibur  Rahman,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  the  conflict  to  a  halt. 

Statement  or  Senator  Harris 
Mr.  President,  the  killing  in  Bast  Paki- 
stan and  the  potential  diplomatic  conse- 
quences of  the  fighting  there  no  longer  per- 
mit this  body  to  remain  sUent.  Today  I  am 
submitting  a  resolution  recommending  to  the 
President  that  he  urge  the  United  Nations  to 
play  a  more  positive  and  active  role  in  this 
crisis. 

Specifically,  my  resolution  recommends 
that  the  United  States  propose  before  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council:  That  all 
countries  now  providing,  or  in  a  position  to 
provide,  military  assistance  to  Pakistan  agree 
to  halt  all  arms  deliveries  to  either  side. — 
That  aU  countries  now  providing  economic 
aid  to  Pakistan  agree  to  place  all  funds  in 
escrow  untU  the  fighting  ceases. — That  these 
same  countries  declare  their  firm  intention  to 
resume  economic  aid  as  soon  as  peace  Is  re- 
stored. 

The  resolution  also  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  In  favor  of  the  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  a  special  international  recon- 
struction fund  which  would  be  used  to  aid 
aU  parties  to  the  present  conflict  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  fighting.  PlnaUy.  It 
urges  the  Secretary  of  the  umted  NaUons 
to  appoint  a  respected  statesman  from  a  Mos- 
lem nation  to  establish  contact  wlt^  offldals 
in  Pakistan  including  Shiek  Mujibur  Rahman 
with  a  view  to  bringing  the  fighting  to  a  halt. 
The  need  for  international  ctlon  through 
the  UN  is  now  urgent.  The  sit  latlon  In  East 
Pakistan  is  a  diplomatic  powder  keg.  poten- 
tially as  explosive  as  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  For  here,  in  addition  to  the 
hatred  between  India  and  Pakistan,  we  have 
the  rivalry  between  India  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  as  weU  as  the  major  In- 
terests of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  in  the  subcontinent.  A  diplomatic 
balance  Involving  so  many  Interested  powers 
can  only  be  highly  unstable.  Necessarily,  It  Is 
a  victim  to  the  course  of  events.  Indeed  the 
longer  the  fighting  continues,  the  more  likely 
it  is  that  through  miscalculation  or  oppor- 
tunity one  or  more  outside  powers  will  be- 
come more  directly  involved. 

Already  there  have  been  reports,  denied 
but  repeated,  that  India  is  beginning  to  sup- 
ply the  East  Bengalis.  Already  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  has  Issued  a  pledge  of 
support  for  the  central  Pakistan  Government. 
Already  the  Soviet  Union  has  eicpreseed  its 
"great  alarm"  at  the  use  of  force  in  Bast 
Pakistan. 

Unless  there  is  a  sudden  oollapee  tf  re- 
sistance, we  have  therefore  the  potjntlal 
for  a  prolonged  conflict.  Suppose  India 
were  to  supply  the  Bast  Bengalis  along  the 
1.349  mile  border  between  India  and  Bast 
Pakistan.  Suppose  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  were  to  line  up  solidly  in  support  of 
the  central  PakUtan  Government.  There 
coxUd  be  months,  even  years  of  fighting. 
And  in  the  midst  of  charge  and  counter- 
charge. It  Is  not  dlfllcult  to  imagine  Indian- 
Pakistani  or  Indian-Chinese  hostlUties  flar- 
ing out  once  again  on  the  subcontinent. 

To  what  degree  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  will  remain  committed  to  the  cause 
of  the  central  Pakistan  Government  Is  not 
clear.  It  Is  noteworthy,  however,  that  In 
1969  the  People's  Republic  of  China  moved 
to  crush  a  popular  revolt  In  Tibet.  Al- 
thoi]gh  Pakistan  voted  In  favor  of  a  1959 
UN  resolution  critical  of  the  Intervention, 
it  subsequently  shifted  its  position  and 
provided  tacit  support  to  the  actions  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Government  by  re- 
fusing to  vote  In  favor  of  a  slmUar  resolu- 
tion m  1961.  The  People's  BepubUo  of  China 
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may  view  the  actions  of  the  central  Gov(  m- 
ment  In  East  Bengal  as  similar  to  Its  iwn 
actions  In  Tibet. 

It  is  also  Important  to  note  that  eveti  11 
the  People's  Eepubllc  or  China  were  to  join 
India  In  support  of  those  resisting  In  ^ast 
Bengal,  the  prospects  of  rising  tension  be- 
tween India  and  China  would  not  neces- 
sarily diminish.  Should  prolonged  fighting 
In  East  Pakistan  drive  those  In  resistance 
Into  Increasingly  extreme  actions,  ther^  Is 
genuine  concern  In  India  of  a  radical  In- 
dependent East  Bengal  arising  which  twill 
Join  hands  with  discontented  elements  fa- 
voring the  secession  of  India's  own  West  ben- 
gal. Including  Calcutta.  In  tbeae  fears,  we 
glimpse  the  troubling  prospect  of  an  Indian- 
Chinese  struggle  for  influence  over  any  fiew 
government  In  East  Pakistan. 

In  short,  whether  the  People's  Beputollc  of 
China  sides  with  the  central  Pakistan  Oov- 
emment  or  with  the  East  Bengalis,  it  Is  |>08- 
Blble  that  the  stage  is  now  being  set  for  i,  re- 
newal of  heightened  tension,  perhaps  ^ven 
hostilities,  between  China.  India  and  Pfikl- 
Stan.  Were  this  to  happen,  outside  powers 
like  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  un- 
ion would  And  themselves  increasingly  \in- 
der  pressxire  to  take  sides  in  the  forn)  of 
economic  aid,  arms  shipments,  or  even  i^lll- 
tary  action. 

Working  through  the  United  Nation^  to 
halt  arms  shipments  to  either  side  an4  to 
place  economic  assistance  funds  temporar- 
ily In  escrow  holds  out  some  hope  that  the 
flgbtlng  will  end  quickly  before  outride 
powers  commit  themselves  too  deeply.  Mak- 
ing the  fighting  both  more  dlflBcult  and  more 
expensive  may  encourage  both  sides  to  re- 
sume negotiations,  taking  into  account  the 
clear  price  of  failure  which  now  mirronnds 
them.  In  his  reply  to  President  PodgOrny 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  President  Yahya  KJian 
stated  his  intention  to  start  talks  with  "ra- 
tional representative  elements  In  East  Pak- 
istan at  the  earliest  opportunity.  "  Now  «an- 
not  be  soon  enough.  I 

Hopefully,  knowledge  that  the  worl4  Is 
prepared  to  assist  with  the  expense  of  I  re- 
construction also  will  encourage  reconcilia- 
tion between  fellow  Pakistanis. 

Some  believe  that  simply  halting  our  Own 
arms  deliveries  would  suffice.  I  disagree.  For 
some  time  tbe  central  Pakistan  Government 
has  been  drawing  down  its  reserves  to  buy 
arms  on  a  cash  and  carry  basis.  Thu4  in 
January  1971,  Pakistan's  reserves  totalled 
only  $184  million  whereas  they  totalled  1342 
mllllan  a  year  before.  United  States  9ash 
sales  for  Pakistan  and  India  are  clas8lfie<l  so 
we  cannot  know  how  much  of  this  money 
was  spent  on  United  States  arms.  Pakistan 
units  operating  In  Bast  Bengal,  however;  are 
known  to  be  using  U.S.,  Soviet  and  Chinese 
arms. 

We  must  underscore  that  West  Paklsttin's 
nKinthly  Imports  avertige  approximately  i  $70 
million  a  month  whereas  her  exports  aver- 
age only  $28  million.  At  the  same  time,  the 
conflict  in  East  Bengal,  which  involves  mas- 
sive logistical  outlays.  Is  reputedly  costing 
as  much  as  $70  niUli(»i  a  month.  And  so 
long  as  the  war  continues,  Pakistan  is  de- 
prived of  the  valuable  exports  of  Jute  fk'om 
East  Pakistan,  which  traditionally  account 
for  about  one-half  oif  all  Pakistani  experts. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  a  senior 
Pakistani  finance  official,  Azi  All  Mohammed, 
is  now  in  Washington  to  obtain  four  ob- 
jectives: 

To  persuade  the  United  States  to  speed 
up  delivery  of  the  uncommitted  portion  of 
tbe  current  fiscal  year's  120  million  in'  aid 
funds. 

To  obtain  a  moratorium  from  the  Vferld 
Bank  on  a  forthcoming  $40  million  retiay- 
ment.  ] 

To  receive  a  standby  credit  of  $17S  minion 
from  the  International  Monetary  Fund.; 

To  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Pakistan 
consortium,  which  includes  tbe  Uqlted 
States,  Britain,  France,  West  Germany,  I^aly, 
Belgium,  tbe  Netherlands,  and  Jt4>an. 


The  timing  of  this  visit  could  not  make 
more  clear  the  close  relationship  between 
the  prosecution  of  this  war  and  Its  fiirther 
financing.  A  decision  In  present  circum- 
stances to  continue  economic  assistance  Is 
nothing  other  than  a  decision  to  support 
those  forces  favoring  the  conflict's  prolonga- 
tion and  to  weaken  those  working  for  Its 
peaceful  resolution. 

The  events  In  East  Pakistan  constitute  a 
civil  war.  For  that  reason  I  do  not  believe 
outside  powers  should  take  sides.  My  con- 
cern is  that  by  granting  aid  outside  powers 
do  take  sides.  They,  in  eCect,  state  that  they 
wish  to  contribute  to  the  war  effort  of  the 
central  Pakistan  Qovernment.  Unfortu- 
nately, donor  countries  cannot  avoid  this 
dilemma  by  earmarking  aid  funds  for  speci- 
fic purposes.  Money  of  all  commodities  is 
supremely  fungible.  When  foreigners  ear- 
mark aid  funds  for  one  purpose,  the  receiv- 
ing government  Is  able  to  trim  its  own  al- 
locations in  this  area.  Meanwhile,  the  war 
continues. 

In  East  Pakistan  our  correspondents  have 
been  expelled.  Our  diplomats  are  reduced  in 
number.  No  impartial  outside  official  is  able 
to  observe  conditions  in  East  Pakistan  freely. 
Reports,  necessarily  unconfirmed,  each  day 
descend  on  us  of  frightful  slaughter,  first 
by  the  army,  then  by  the  other  side.  We  are 
thus  in  the  worst  of  positions — forbidden  to 
obtain  Information,  Importuned  to  help. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  only  reason- 
able course  for  ourselves  and  other  nations 
Is  to  adopt  a  neutral  stance — to  halt  arms 
sales  to  both  sides  and  to  place  all  economic 
assistance  funds  In  escrow. 

A  case  can  be  made  that  any  adjustments 
in  our  aid  program  should  exclude  food  ship- 
ments which  benefit  the  hungry  East  Ben- 
galls  already  hard  hit  by  the  November  1970 
cyclone.  Unfortunately,  the  April  15  New 
York  Times  carries  a  despatch  from  East 
Pakistan  which  reports  that  the  army  of  the 
central  Pakistan  Government  is  destroying 
food  stocks  In  East  Bengal  in  an  effort  to 
stamp  out  resistance.  This  is  an  issue  which 
our  Government  should,  and  I  know,  will 
keep  under  constant  review.  But  It  makes 
no  sense  to  continue  to  ship  food  to  East 
Pakistan  when  the  army  is  in  the  process  of 
destroying  It. 

We  must  hope  that  in  the  end  both  sides 
In  Pakistan  will  see  reason  and  abandon  the 
folly  of  violence.  It  is  true  that  the  central 
Pakistan  Government  can  press  ahead  with 
a  policy  of  suppression.  But  even  If  success- 
ful, suppression  Inevitably  wUl  leave  a  resi- 
due of  communal  hatred  which  will  weaken 
Pakistan  at  every  turning  f>olnt  in  its  na- 
tional history.  Suppression  Is  a  policy  that 
may  lead  to  temporary  success,  but  could 
result  in  ultimate  demise. 

Those  in  resistance,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  press  ahead  for  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  Pakistan  as  a  nation  and  for  final 
Independence  for  East  Bengal.  These  objec- 
tives will  be  purchased,  however,  at  a  fear- 
ful price  is  blood  and  devastation.  More- 
over, whereas  Pakistan  Is  now  a  major  actor 
in  the  Slno-Indlan  drama,  an  independent 
East  Pakistan  may  be  no  more  than  a  pawn. 
The  valuable  role  that  Pakistan  plays  in 
world  politics  also  would  be  lost. 

Unless  the  alternative  is  permanent  sup- 
pression, at  some  point  there  must  be  a  re- 
newal of  negotiations.  This  is  true  whether 
the  outcome  is  reconciliation  or  final  in- 
dependence. It  is  then  that  a  respected 
Moslem  statesman  selected  by  the  UN  Secre- 
tary General  for  his  wisdom  and  Impartiality 
may  be  able  to  assist  the  two  sides  In  talk- 
ing to  one  another  after  weeks  or  months  of 
bitter  fighting. 

Currently,  the  two  sides  may  refuse  to 
make  use  of  the  servlcee  of  an  impartial 
statesman.  But  this  Is  no  reason  to  delay 
his  selection.  He  can  be  preparing  for  the 
moment  when  he  will  be  needed. 

One  objection  to  the  approach  outlined 
may  be  concern  that  tbe  UN  is  incapable  of 
action.  UN  bodies  could  find  themselves  par- 


alyzed as  so  often  they  have  paralyzed  on 
other  mtematlonal  Issues. 

This  possibility  cannot  be  denied,  but  I 
believe  it  is  incumbent  on  UN  members  as 
their  first  response  to  any  world  crisis  to 
make  an  effort  to  mobilize  international 
peacekeeping  machinery.  If  there  is  any 
chance  that  an  international  approach  can 
be  worked  out,  that  chance  should  be  seized. 
Nothing  Is  lost  and  nations  may  always  turn 
to  unilateral  adjustments  In  their  policy 
after  others  have  aborted  an  attempt  to  use 
UN  machinery. 

Pending  UN  treatment  of  the  proposals 
advanced,  the  only  policy  appropriate  and 
consistent  for  tbe  United  States  will  be  in- 
formally to  Implement  a  total  ban  on  arms 
deliveries  to  either  side  in  Pakistan  and  a 
placement  of  all  United  States  aid  funds  to 
Pakistan  in  escrow.  Later,  in  the  event  com- 
mon action  through  the  United  Nations 
proves  impossible,  the  United  States  may 
make  Its  policy  formal,  reviewing  it  in  light 
of  events  at  the  time. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
RESOLUTION 

8ENATK    RESOLtmON    73 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Ctjrtis)  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 73,  a  resolution  to  amend  Rule 
XVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  TuNNEY).  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
I>akota  (Mr.  Young)  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  73,  a 
resolution  to  amend  Rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


INTERCITY  RAIL  PASSENGER  SERV- 
ICE AND  HIGH-SPEED  GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION  RESEARCH 

AND  DEVELOPMENT— AMEND- 

MENT 

AMKirDMENT   NO.   36 

Mr.  TAFT,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Pearson, 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  88)  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  purpose  of  providing 
urgently  needed  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  around  the  Nation  and  for  the 
purpose  of  research  and  development  in 
the  field  of  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  received,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment — No.  36 — was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION A(7r  OF  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMXMDiaUrrS    MOS.    48    AMD    46 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide  financial  as- 
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jistance  to  local  educational  agencies  in 
order  to  establish  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  children,  and  for  other 
Wposes,  which  were  received,  ordered  to 
be  printed,  and  to  Ue  on  the  table. 

NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  OP  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion HI  (a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970,  I  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth 
will  hold  hearings  on  Monday,  April  26 
and  Tuesday,  April  27. 

These  hearings  will  examine  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  including  the  con- 
ference's recommendations  concerning 
child  development. 


THE  XWITED  STATES  AS  A  WORLD 
PEACE  POWER 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  made 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  world  peace  by 
easing  a  22-year  embargo  on  !;rade  with 
Red  China.  It  is  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  peace  since  it  opens  a  communications 
channel  that  historically  has  brought 
greater  understanding  between  nations  of 
the  world.  Trade  and  visitor  exchanges 
put  nation-to-nation  relations  on  a 
people-to-people  basis.  Events  have 
shown  that  people  can  be  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  actions  of  any  govern- 
ment. 

The  President's  action  deserves  our 
support  and  the  support  of  all  Americans 
sjice  it  demonstrates  our  Nation's  will- 
ingness to  temper  its  role  as  a  world  mili- 
tary power  and  more  substantively  em- 
phasize our  role  as  a  world  peace  power. 

The  President's  cautious  but  signi- 
ficant steps  toward  Improved  relations 
with  Peking  are  well  timed. 

He  has  made  them  following  an- 
nouncement of  further  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawals from  South  Vietnam. 

He  has  made  them  at  a  time  the  strate- 
gic arms  limitations  talks  are  showing 
signs  of  progress. 

He  has  made  them  after  a  plea  for 
world  peace  through  disarmament  was 
Issued  by  the  Soviet  Union's  Communist 
Party. 

He  has  made  them  after  Premier  Chou 
En-lal  proclaimed  In  Peking  that  "a 
new  page  in  relations"  between  the 
United  States  and  Red  China  has  been 
opened. 

His  timing  Is  right.  This  Nation  needs 
to  take  the  Initiative  and  give  encourage- 
ment to  fiuther  moves  toward  improved 
international  communications  and  un- 
derstanding. 

Americans  can  see  the  futility  of  con- 
tinuing to  try  to  ignore  the  existence  of 
one-fourth  of  the  world's  people  who  only 
25  years  ago  were  fast  friends  and  trad- 
ing partners.  The  Chinese  were  our  allies 
in  World  War  n  and  there  is  certain  to 
yet  remain  a  great  reservoir  of  good  will 
between  the  Chinese  and  American  peo- 
ple. But  that  reservoir  has  been  untapped 
since  the  Communist  takeover  of  the 
China  Mainland,  because  our  system  of 


withholding  diplomatic  recognition  has 
made  impossible  even  private  attempts  to 
maintain  a  bond  between  the  two  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  recognition  sys- 
tem makes  little  sense  when  evidence 
clearly  shows  our  refusal  to  trade  and 
communicate  with  the  people  of  Red 
China  has  and  is  causing  no  change  in 
their  system  of  government.  The  fact  Is 
that  when  a  government  emerges,  wheth- 
er we  agree  with  its  doctrine  or  not, 
whether  we  recognize  it  or  not,  that  gov- 
ernment still  governs.  More  important, 
the  people  ruled  by  that  government  are 
still  there.  With  them  rests  the  power  po- 
tential to  change  the  government  struc- 
ture which  rules  them.  It  is  not  the  policy 
of  our  Government  to  undertake  to  de- 
stroy another  government  on  the  basis 
that  we  do  not  agree  with  its  doctrine. 
Since  we  have  long  accepted  the  reality 
of  other  governments  it  seems  that  the 
time  has  now  come  to  also  accept  the 
practicality  of  other  governments.  It  is 
time  to  stop  dealing  in  absolutes  In  inter- 
national relations  by  allowing  the  maxi- 
mum communication  and  commerce  be- 
tween citizens  of  this  Nation  and  citizens 
of  other  nations  consistent  with  national 
security  considerations. 

Americans  have  become  highly  aware 
of  the  importance  of  effective,  open  com- 
munication among  the  varjring  segments 
of  our  own  society,  between  the  young 
and  old,  between  blacks  and  whites,  labor 
and  management.  Federal  Government 
and  local  government.  We  have  foimd 
out,  in  the  last  decade  particularly,  the 
turmoil  that  can  result  when  individuals 
refuse  to  sit  down  and  reason  together. 
Nationally  we  have  discovered  that  prob- 
lems are  not  solved,  and  misunderstand- 
ings are  not  resolved  when  they  are 
ignored.  The  time  has  come  to  make  the 
same  discovery  internationally. 

Mr.  President,  little  has  been  accom- 
plished by  ignoring  China.  In  fact  little 
seems  to  ever  be  accomplished  when  our 
coxmtry  cuts  off  all  relations  with  any 
other  coimtry. 

President  Nixon  has  renewed  national 
and  intemationad  hope  for  greater  im- 
derstanding  and  reduced  world  tension 
by  removing  at  least  part  of  the  needless 
obstacles  standing  between  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  China.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  applauds 
his  actions. 


forthcoming  that  they  do.  I  did  not  sense 
that  he  attributed  any  ill  motive  to  the 
President.  In  a  number  of  occasions  he 
indicated  he  thought  the  President 
might  not  be  aware  of  what  was  happen- 
ing to  tJiose  villages  as  a  result  of  Amer- 
ican bombing  action. 

Without  in  any  way  commenting  on 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the 
Congressman's  charge,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  regard  Pxtx  McCloskey  as  one  of 
my  closest  friends  in  Washington.  He  is 
a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity.  Our 
coimtry  and  the  RepubUcan  Party  would 
be  better  off  with  more  men  in  Congress 
of  Pete  McCloskey's  stature  and  con- 
viction. 


Mr. 


"FACE  THE  NATION" 
PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,   a£ 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consult  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  Senate 
will  receive  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


one  Senator  who  has  supported  the  Pres- 
ident's actions  in  Vietnam,  and  I  think 
I  plan  to  do  so  in  the  future,  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  my  reaction 
to  Representative  McCloskey's  appear- 
ance on  'Tace  the  Nation"  yesterday. 

As  I  watched  the  program,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  as  if  Representative  Mc- 
Closkey was  saying  only  one  thing; 
that  was  that  villages  in  Laos  are  being 
bombed  as  a  matter  of  deliberate  policy, 
whether  for  military  reasons  or  other- 
wise, and  that  the  American  public  is  not 
being  told  about  it.  He  further  alleged 
that  he  had  endeavored  to  find  out  about 
it,  that  he  had  asked  the  Air  Force  for 
pictures  or  other  evidence  that  villages 
still  exist,  and  that  no  evidence  has  been 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUDGET- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  92-15,  PART  H) 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten^- 
pore  (Mr.  Tunnky)  laid  before  the  Seri- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions: 

To  the  Congress  o1  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress  the 
budget  for  the  District  of  Colimibia  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971. 

This  budget  presents  the  District  gov- 
ernment's plans  and  programs  to  meet 
the  highest  priority  needs  of  the  city. 
Consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Re- 
organization Plan  #3  of  1967,  this  budget 
is  the  product  of  full.  Intensive  delibera- 
tions by  both  the  Mayor  and  the  City 
Council. 

My  review  of  the  proposed  fiscal  year 
1972  District  budget  approved  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Coimcil  indicates  that 
its  appropriation  requests  do  not  provide 
for  the  full  year  costs  of  programs  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  Coimcil  for 
partial  year  funding  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
These  costs  were  Included  in  the  Mayor's 
budget  proposals  submitted  to  the  City 
Council,  but  were  eliminated  during 
Council  review. 

Under  the  District  budget  approved  by 
the  Council,  such  important  programs  as 
implementation  of  the  new  court  reform 
legislation  and  expansion  of  the  Wash- 
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tngton  Technical  Institute  and  PWeral 
City  College  are  not  ftinded  after  June 
30.  1971.  Purthennore,  the  budget  re- 
gueats  do  not  provide  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972  costs  of  the  pay  raiaes  granted  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1971  and  ^rtilch  ar^  cur- 
rently in  effect.  I 

In  view  of  these  omissions,  the  D^trict 
budget  approved  by  the  City  Councij  does 
not  present  to  the  Congress  a  complete 
statement  of  the  budget  requlremeiits  of 
the  District  for  fiscal  year  1972.  I,  have 
therefore  modified  the  fiscal  year|  1972 
District  budget  request  to  include  the  full 
year  costs — totalling  approximatelkf  $31 
million — of  programs  and  pay  taises 
which  have  been  or  will  be  initialed  in 
fiscal  year  1971  by  supplemental  abpro- 
priation  reqnests.  I  feel  this  is  clearly  the 
only  fiscally  responsible  course  of  action 
and  is  in  accord  with  the  budgetary  prac- 
tices and  standards  which  have  be«n  es- 
tablished for  Federal  agencies. 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1972  District 
expenditure  requests  I  am  transmitting 
today  will  require  over  $90  million  from 
revenue  sources  which  are  not  now  au- 
thorized. To  help  balance  these  D.C. 
budget  requests,  I  have  requested  a  $27 
million  increase  in  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  city,  and  the  .jiayor  ha$  pro- 
posed over  $53  million  in  new  local  taxes 
which  require  Congressional  approval.  If 
these  revenue  proposals  prove  to  lie  un- 
acceptable to  the  Congress,  I  do  nf»t  be- 
lieve that  the  District's  budget  should  be 
balanced  solely  by  a  slash  in  expenditure 
requests.  I  am  siu-e  that  a  more  sUtable 
resolution  of  Issues  can  be  arrived  at 
through  minor  expenditure  adjustments 
and  consideration  of  other  refvenue 
sources. 

Last  year  the  Congress  completed  ap- 
propriation action  on  the  District's  an- 
nual budget  request  prior  to  enactment 
of  supporting  D.C.  revenue  legislation. 
Because  of  the  need  to  balance  exiiendl- 
ture  requests  with  available  revenues, 
the  result  of  this  Congressional  timing 
was  that  the  D.C.  appropriation  requests 
were  substantially  reduced  because  of  the 
lack  of  needed  revenues.  This  Ls  neither 
an  effective  nor  an  efficient  way  to  review 
the  city's  fiscal  requirements,  and  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  act  promptly  cvi  the 
DC.  revenue  proposals  prior  to  the  final 
appropriation  action  on  the  fiscal  ye&r 
1972  D.C.  budget  requests. 

RICEABB  Ni^oir. 

Aphil  19, 1971, 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


QUORUM  CALL 


Blr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia^  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absencd  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th«  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative!  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  ndl.  ' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  fce  re- 
scinded. I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  SAM  J.  ER- 
VIN,  JR.,  AND  HIS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  ON  GOVERNMENT  AND 
PRIVACY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  Nation's  history.  Con- 
gress has  learned  of  efforts  by  officials 
in  the  Defense  Department  to  spy  on  the 
activities  of  ordinary  citizens.  In  recent 
hearings  before  his  Con.stitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee,  the  chairman,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  has  made  a  courageous 
effort  to  publicize  and  reverse  this  se- 
rious and  dangerous  departure  by  the 
military  from  its  traditional  jurisdiction. 

By  his  subcommittee  hearings  illus- 
trating a  Federal  bureaucracy  running 
roughshod  into  the  private  lives  of  our 
citizens  for  its  own  unmonitored  pur- 
poses. Senator  Ervin  has  touched  a  sen- 
sitive nerve  which  has  outraged  Ameri- 
cans of  all  political  persuasions.  And  his 
hearings  are  a  testament  to  what  I  be- 
lieve is  Senator  Ervin's  principal  phi- 
losophy on  government:  People  have  a 
right  to  be  left  alone  from  unnecessary 
interference  into  their  lives  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Senator  Ervin's  hearings  made  it  clear 
that  Congress  is  not  interested  in  deny- 
ing the  Government  the  right  to  collect 
information  It  needs  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses, including  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  But  the  hearings  disclosed  the  wide- 
spread e.Kistence  in  the  military  of  the 
indiscreet  and  indiscriminate  gathering 
and  use  of  such  information  on  the  lives 
of  ordinary  citizens.  Senator  Ervin  pas- 
sionately believes  that  this  governmental 
snooping  must  be  curbed  in  this  country 
because,  as  he  says : 

When  people  fear  surveillance,  whetber  It 
exists  or  not,  when  they  grow  afraid  to  speak 
thetr  minds  and  hearts  freely  to  their  gov- 
ernment or  anyone  else,  then  we  shall  cease 
to  be  a  free  society. 

Although  Senator  Ekvin  plans  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Gov- 
ernment and  privacy,  his  hearings  served 
the  initial  purpose  of  sensitizing,  through 
the  press,  the  American  people  to  the 
Intrusion  into  their  lives  of  a  massive 
Federal  bureaucracy.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  the  Senate  have  the  benefit 
of  many  of  these  significant  news  articles 
and  editorials,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorials  entitled  "Senator 
Ervin's  Hearings"  and  the  "Reactions 
to  the  Privacy  Problem,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Post;  the  articles  entitled 
"When  We  Get  All  the  Data  in  One 
Place,"  published  in  The  New  York 
Times;  and  "The  Congress  Examines  a 
Caae  of  'Data-Banking  Run  Wild'  "  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star;  and 
"Conservative  Libertarian,"  published  In 
Time  magazine,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESrDDCG  OFFICER.  There  be- 
ing no  objection,  the  items  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  fellows: 
Sxnatob  Ervin's  HxAaxNos 

The  heiulngs  on  Invasion  of  privacy  con- 
ducted last  wMk.  and  due  to  be  oonUnued 
this  week,  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  afford  a  fine 


•xtunple  of  bow  useful  a  congresslonat  in- 
vestigating body  can  be  in  exposing  and  ex- 
ploring a  public  problem.  The  subcommittee 
has  not  attempted  to  prosecute  or  pU}ory 
individuals;  It  has  not  pretended  that  it  wm 
a  court  or  sought  to  punish  by  publicity 
people  who  could  not  T)e  punished  by  due 
process  of  law.  Under  the  chairmanship  ot 
Sen.  Saxn  Exvln,  the  subcommittee  geem*  to 
be  observing  the  same  high  standards  and 
the  same  concern  for  Individual  liberty  it 
had  In  lu  early  years  under  the  late  Tom 
Hennlngs. 

Government  snooping  Is  an  ancient  evil,  it 
is  an  evil  compounded  now  by  the  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  memories — data  banks, 
as  they  are  called — which  squirrel  away  and 
Interrelate  bits  and  pieces,  globnlee  and 
whif  pers,  of  information,  some  of  it  accurate, 
some  of  It  mistaken,  ready  to  be  resurrected, 
perhaps  entirely  out  of  context,  at  any  mo- 
ment in  the  future.  The  danger  in  this  was 
summed  up  well  enough  In  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee  by  Burt  Neuborne  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union:  "The  wed- 
ding of  sophlstleated  InforEaatlon-gatherlng 
techniques  with  computerized  Information 
storage  and  dissemination  systems  has  cre- 
ated, for  the  first  time,  a  very  real  danger 
that  the  sense  of  privacy  which  has  tradi- 
tionally Insulated  Americans  against  the 
fear  of  state  encroachment  will  be  destroyed 
and  be  replaced.  Instead,  by  a  pervasive 
sense  of  being  watched.  The  emergence  of 
such  a  police  state  mentality  could  mean 
the  destruction  of  our  libertarian  heritage." 
The  glimpses  that  have  been  allowed  the 
public  of  some  of  the  unchecked  "raw  flies" 
amassed  by  the  FBI  and  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  afford 
warning  of  how  much  misleading  trivia, 
how  much  venomous  mendacity  can  be  col- 
lected by  indiscriminate  encouragement  ol 
unverified  allegations — not  even  subjected 
to  denial  or  refutation  by  the  accused.  And 
even  the  kernels  of  truth  in  such  dosslen 
may  be  deceptive  when  reviewed  In  an 
altered  climate  cf  opinion.  Worst  of  an, 
perhaps,  the  mechanical  memories  deny  the 
poeslbtUty  of  redemption — or  of  what  Is 
more  human,  forgetfutnesa  and  forgiveness. 
"It  is  clear,"  Senator  Ervln  himself  re- 
marked In  a  recent  speech  about  invasions 
of  privacy,  "that  In  our  national  quest  for 
technological  efficiency,  we  may  have  so 
hemmed  our  individual  lives  with  yester- 
day's errors  that  we  may  yet  foreclose  tbe 
chance  to  start  anew  In  ovrr  society."  Most 
of  us  at  one  time  or  another  have  said  or 
done  things  which  we  may  legitimately  hope 
will  never  be  recalled. 

Senator  Ervin  sees  the  growing  pervasive- 
ness of  government  surveillance  and  iatel- 
ligence  gathering,  the  growing  compilation 
of  dossiers  made  menacing  by  computerized 
recall  as  Invasions  of  privacy  which  may  have 
two  evil  consequences.  One  of  these  con- 
sequences, as  he  sees  them,  is  a  threat  to 
the  development  of  human  potentialities,  a 
deprivation  of  "freedom  to  be  an  mdlvldual, 
to  express  his  personality."  The  other  1« 
that  "the  free  exchange  In  the  market-place 
of  Ideas,  so  essential  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, must  certainly  be  limited  when  citi- 
zens know  their  demonstrations  or  their 
letters  or  expreaelons  of  complaint  may  make 
them  objects  'of  Interest'  to  government." 
Senator  Ervln  wants  to  counter  these  threati 
through  a  protection  of  privacy  by  law. 

This  Lb  a  wonderfully  becoming  and  ap- 
propriate concern  for  a  congressional  in- 
vestigating committee.  How  useful  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  could  haw 
been  If  Instead  of  sniffing  everywhere  ft* 
subveralon — as  though  the  American  peo- 
ple couldn't  be  counted  on  for  loyalty  to 
their  own  country — they  had  discerned  and 
sought  to  expose  the  real  threats  to  Amer- 
icanism  arising   out  of  pressures  for  con- 
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formlty  and  orthodoxy.  The  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rlghta  Is  rend- 
ering a  reai  service  to  the  real  sources  of 
American  security. 

RKACnOMS  TO  THB  PBIVACT    PBOBLSM 

What  a  world  of  difference  there  was  be- 
tween the  responses  given  to  Senator  Sam 
jrvln's  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
jnd  Welfare  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the 
Departments  of  Justice  and  Defense  on  the 
other.  The  subcommittee  is  grappling  with 
a  problem  of  the  most  vital  concern  to  the 
American  people— the  Impact  on  their  pri- 
vacy and  their  very  sense  of  Individual  Iden- 
tity and  security  that  grows  out  of  the  pro- 
Uferatlon  of  snooping  and  surveillance  by 
government  agents  and  the  Indeflnlte  stor- 
Uig  of  all  the  undigested  and  unverified  in- 
formation they  garner  in  computerized 
memory  banks. 

From  HEW  there  came  before  the  sub- 
committee no  leas  an  official  than  Secretary 
Elliott  li.  Richardson  himself.  He  came,  ap- 
parently, without  any  purpose  of  evasion, 
concealment,  buck-paaslng,  pooh-poohing 
or  proclamation  of  Innocence  but  rather 
with  a  shared  sense  of  the  Importance  and 
relevance  of  the  subcommittee's  agenda. 
Right  out  loud  In  a  crowded  hearing  room, 
the  secretary  said  simply  that  the  nation 
"must  develop  the  means  of  controlling  the 
potential  for  harm  Iniierent"  In  the  data 
banks  with  all  their  compilation  of  Infor- 
mation and  misinformation.  "We  may,"  he 
acknowledged,  "need  to  consider  aftlrmatlve 
regulation  of  this  technology  if  present  Ju- 
dicial processes  prove  inadequate  In  pro- 
tecting our  privacy." 

This  Is  the  response  of  a  man  concerned 
not  alone  for  maintenance  of  the  power  and 
prerogatives  In  his  own  satrapy  but  con- 
cerned also  for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the 
public  he  serves.  His  concern  Is  an  alto- 
gether proper  one  for  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment that  embraces  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem which  has.  In  some  respects,  reduced 
every  American  to  an  integer.  HEW,  as  Sen- 
ator Ervln  remarked,  "probably  malntolns 
more  personal  data  on  Individuals  than  any 
other  federal  department."  Never  mind  that 
Its  purposes  are  beneflclent.  Its  potenUall- 
tles  have  seeds  of  malignancy  which  It 
would  be  foUy  to  Ignore. 

The  DeptkTtment  of  Justice — mind  you,  the 
department  which  above  all  others  Is  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  liberties  and  immunities 
of  Americans — sent  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  to  the  subcommittee  last  week  and 
had  him  announce  haughtily  that  Justice 
"will  vigorously  oppose  any  legislation"  that 
might  Impair  the  government's  power  to  pry 
Into  the  private  Uvea  of  citizens.  No  audible 
or  visible  anxiety  of  any  kind  that  such  en- 
deavors to  promote  national  security  might 
ruinotisly  undermine  the  personal  seciulty 
that  has  been  among  the  proudest  boasts  of 
Americans. 

The  Defense  Department,  for  Its  part,  has 
(imply  given  the  subcommittee  the  back  of 
Ita  hand.  Its  component  Department  of  the 
Army,  you  will  remember,  started  Senator 
Ervln  a  whole  Investigation  by  its  arrogant 
assumption  of  authority  to  collect  data  on 
anyone  siispected  by  any  shavetail  of  harbor- 
ing subversive  tendencies — Including  even 
members  of  Congress.  But  now,  on  the  pretext 
that  It  Is  Investigating  Ita  own  home-front 
Intelligence  o];>eratlons,  the  Pentagon  has  as- 
serted that  It  would  be  "Inappropriate"  for 
three  Army  Intelligence  generals  summoned 
by  the  aubcommlttee  to  appear  before  It. 
Wril,  at  least  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
pear* to  be  In  favor  of  curbing  congreationdl 
inquiry. 

Fortunately,  Sam  Ervln  Is  not  a  man  likely 
to  be  easily  snowed  or  overawed  by  legal 
braaa  in  or  out  of  uniform.  He  has  a  major 
problem  to  solve.  Certainly  government  In- 


vestigation and  recordkeeping  have  valuable 
uses.  But  they  must  t»e  used,  Uke  other  In- 
Btrumentalttles  of  law  and  order,  to  enlarge 
liberty,  not  consume  It. 

SnxvmxANCE:  Whm»  Wk  0«r  Au.  th«  Dai* 

m  Onx  PtAcx 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

Washinoton.— "Consider  the  Implications 
of  these  three  propositions,"  said  the  legal 
scholar  who  is  troubled  by  the  assaults  on 
privacy  In  America  today. 

"First,  Americans  are  scrutinized,  meas- 
ured, watched,  counted  and  Interrogated  by 
more  government  agencies,  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  social  scientists  and  poll  tak- 
ers than  at  any  time  In  our  history." 

"Second,  probably  In  no  naUon  on  earth 
Is  as  much  Individualized  Information  col- 
lected, recorded  and  disseminated  as  In  the 
United  States." 

"Third,  the  Information  gathering  and  sur- 
veillance activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  expanded  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  becoming  a  threat  to  several  basic 
rights  of  every  American — ^privacy,  apeech, 
assembly,  association  and  petition  of  gov- 
ernment." 

OOBSIEK    DICTATOBSKIP 

Leaning  acroes  the  witness  table  and 
squinting  Into  the  glare  of  television  lights, 
Professor  Arthvir  R.  Miller  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  Law  School  told  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  last 
week  that  America  Is  being  put  "on  the 
pathway   toward   a   dossier   dictatorship." 

He  was  the  first  witness  In  nine  days  of 
scheduled  hearings  that  Senator  Bam  J. 
Ervln  Jr.,  Democrat  of  North  Carolina,  is 
holding  to  determine  the  extent  of  govern- 
ment and  private  spying  on  American  citi- 
zens, the  degree  to  which  personal  informa- 
tion has  been  collated  in  computers,  and 
the  legislation  that  might  be  needed  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  the  Individual. 

From  the  evidence  presented  dvirlng  the 
first  week,  it  seems  patently  clear  that  the 
scrutiny  of  the  private  lives  of  Americans 
Is  pervasive.  Professor  Miller  estimated  that 
there  are  10  to  20  dossiers,  on  the  average, 
for  every  person  In  the  country. 

Mach  of  this  personal  information  is  stored 
In  computers,  retrieved  rapidly  and  trans- 
mitted quickly  by  electronic  devices.  Theo- 
retically, that  should  enable  governments 
and  private  organizations  to  serve  Individual 
citizens  better. 

But,  as  witnesses  testified  last  week,  the 
abuses  are  frightening.  Inaccurate  and  un- 
refuted  derogatory  information  Is  disgorged, 
citizens  are  turned  down  for  Jobs  or  Insur- 
ance or  loans.  Worse,  they  have  been  black- 
mailed or  defamed  or  have  suffered  reprisals. 

Moreover,  the  collection  of  political  In- 
formation by  a  dozen  government  agencies 
has  subjected  citizens  to  what  several  wit- 
nesses called  the  "chilling  effect."  Just  the 
idea  that  somebody  Is  watching  can  make  a 
citizen  hesitate  to  attend  a  political  raUy. 
Infringing  upon   his  rights. 

The  number  of  dossiers  on  one  person 
alone  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  a  rather 
typical  citizen  who  might  be  called  Robert 
Hardy.  Mr.  Hardy  Is  40.  married  with  three 
children,  has  a  middle  income,  lives  in  the 
suburbs,  holds  political  views  that  range 
from  moderately  liberal  to  moderately  con- 
servative, and  votes  all  over  the  lot.  He  has 
perhaps  a  bit  more  formal  education  than 
most,  has  served  In  the  Army,  has  never 
been  arrested,  and  has  never,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, loeen  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Hardy  knows  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  his  state  and  local  governments  and 
private  organizations  have  records  on  him. 
He  speculates  that  there  are  more  than  40, 
some  containing  cursory  Information,  some 
very  detailed. 
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In  the  Federal  Oovemment,  the  Civil 
Service  Commlaalon  has  a  file  complied  from 
a  Job  application  and  the  results  of  a  civil 
service  exam.  The  Army  has  at  least  two 
records — a  personnel  file  and  a  security  file 
that  rests  In  the  Army  investigative  records 
repository  at  Fort  Holablrd,  Md.  The  Veterans 
Administration,  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Census  Bureau  all  have 
dossiers  on  him.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  his  Income  tax  records. 

Mr,  Hardy  has  traveled  abroad  with  a 
passport  so  the  State  Department  has  a 
dossier  on  him.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation has  his  fingerprints  from  Army 
records. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  lived  In  three  states,  eacli 
of  which  has  Income  tax  flies  and  records  of 
his  driver's  license  and  auto  tags.  Once  he 
was  found  to  be  overdue  in  changing  his 
license  plates  when  he  moved  from  one  state 
to  another,  so  at  least  one  state  police  depart- 
ment has  a  file  on  him. 

In  the  private  sector,  three  universities 
have  falrty  full  personal  flJes.  Mr.  Hardy  has 
used  four  banks  and  has  life,  medical,  home 
and  auto  Insurance.  He  has  worked  for  three 
employers,  each  of  whom  has  a  full  account 
of  his  career.  Mr.  Hardy  and  his  wife  have 
four  department  store  charge  accounts  and 
a  gasoline  credit  card,  each  requiring  sub- 
stantial Information  about  his  Income.  They 
have  had  two  home  mortgages,  which  have 
added  to  his  file  In  a  central  credit  bureau. 
His  doctor  has  his  con4>lete  medical  history. 
Those  are  the  records  that  Mr.  Hardy 
knows  about.  He  doesn't  know  If  others  exist. 
Nor  does  he  know  What  Is  In  each  file  except 
for  the  Information  he  has  given  each 
organization.  He  feels  that  It  Is  entirely 
conceivable  that  erroneous  or  malicious 
Information  that  he  may  never  know  about 
has  got  Into  one  or  more,  as  things  stand. 

To  give  Mr.  Hardy  a  chance  to  have  some 
control  over  all  of  this  Information  about 
him,  Representative  Edward  L.  Koch,  Demo- 
crat of  New  York,  and  Sen.  Birch  Bayh, 
Democrat  of  Indiana,  have  introduced  bills 
that  would  require  every  government  agency 
to  notify  the  citizen  that  a  record  on  him  la 
being  kept,  permit  him  to  correct  errors  or 
to  refute  abusive  statements,  and  forbid  the 
transmission  of  any  Information  without  his 
permission. 

Ths  CoNoaass  EXAatmss  a  Ca««  or 

"Data-Banking  Rttn  Whj)" 

(By  Martha  Angle) 

"We'd  like  to  know  a  little  bit  about  you 
few  our  files  ...  We'd  like  to  help  you  learn 
to  help  yourself,"  crooned  Simon  b.  Oarfunkel 
a  few  years  ago  In  their  famous  ode  to  Mrs. 
Robinson." 

The  problem,  a  Senate  subcommittee  was 
told  last  week.  Is  that  "these  days,  the  federal 
government  would  like  to  know  almost  every- 
thing about  you  for  Its  files." 

Often  for  the  best  of  motives,  virtually 
every  major  government  agency — from  mili- 
tary Intelligence  to  Sodal  Security — Is  en- 
gaged In  the  most  massive  collection,  storage 
and  exchange  of  personal  data  on  UjB.  citi- 
zens In  the  nation's  history. 

In  fact,  testimony  indicates,  the  average 
American  today  is  the  subject  of  10  to  20 
dossiers,  containing  the  moet  Intimate  details 
of  his  private  life,  which  are  stored  In  micro- 
filmed files  and  computerized  data  banks  and 
swapped  freely  among  agencies. 

Led  by  Sen.  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  D-N.C,  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
Is  entering  its  second  week  of  hearings  on  the 
Impact  all  this  busy-body  activity  Is  having 
on  the  privacy  and  dvll  liberties  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

On  Tuesday,  the  panel  wm  begin  grilling 
top-level  Pentagon  officials  about  the  far- 
flung  civilian  snooping  activities  of  military 
Intelligence — surrelllance     practices     which 
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have  been  the  primary  focufl  of  the  Bulxpm 
mlttee's  attention  so  far. 

Eight  former  Army  Intelligence  ag^nta 
testified  at  length  last  week  about  the  Arjny's 
surveillance  ot  politicians,  civil  rights  leaders, 
anti-war  activists,  extremists  of  both  thoi  left 
and  right,  church  groups,  newspaper  reflort- 
ers,  folk  singers  and  thousands  of  ordlfiary 
citizens.  I 

They  said  some  1.500  agents  had.  In  retent 
years.  Infiltrated,  photographed,  tApe-recprd- 
ed  and  reported  on  peace  ralUes,  civil  rights 
marches,  welfare  rights  demonstrations, 
political  conventions,  tinlon  meetings  and 
other  gatherings.  , 

Most  of  the  snooping,  the  former  agents 
testified,  began  In  earnest  after  the  Detroit 
riots  of  1967  and  was  ostensibly  alme<l  at 
helping  the  Army  prepare  for  civil  dlsttirb- 
ances  it  might  be  called  upon  to  qu*l. 

But,  the  agents  said,  the  data-colle^tora 
rarely  distinguished  between  violent  and 
non-violent  activities.  "My  superiors,"  one 
former  snooper  said,  "could  not  differentiate 
between  the  Weathermen  faction  of  Studjents 
for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS)  and  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,"  a 
Quaker  group.  I 

Not  a  single  witness  to  date  has  been  able 
to  tell  the  subcommittee  who  orlglnallyjau- 
thorlzed  the  massive  collection  of  Infosma- 
Uon  on  the  lawful  activities  of  civilians. , 

And  that  Is  one  of  the  principal  questions 
the  Ervln  subcommittee  wants  ans'^red 
when  Defense  Department  witnesses  testify 
this  week. 

ItrTSTONX   KOPS 

The  subcommittee  also  wants  to  linow 
what  guidelines  —  if  any  —  governed  the 
snooping  program,  what  happened  toj  the 
data  collected,  and  what  steps  have  Iseen 
taken  to  halt  the  surveillance  and  deitroy 
the  files  on  civilians. 

At  times  during  last  week's  hearings,  rsml- 
nlscences  of  the  former  agents  madei  the 
Army's  civilian  spy  program  sound  like  "Key- 
stone Kope"  farce.  j 

Quentln  L.  Burgess,  who  served  with,  the 
116th  Military  Intelligence  Group  In  Wfash- 
Ington,  said  he  and  his  p>artner  once  wer^  as- 
signed to  spy  on  a  Halloween  party  for  neigh- 
borhood children  at  a  Northeast  Washington 
elementary  school — ostensibly  because  Rufus 
"Catfish"  Mayfield,  a  local  black  youth  lead- 
er the  Army  was  keeping  tabs  on.  had  h^ped 
procure  food  for  the  party.  ; 

Laurence  F.  Lane,  a  former  Intelligsnce 
specialist  at  Ft.  Carson,  Colo.,  said  53  of  119 
participants  at  a  September  1969  peace  rally 
near  the  base  ultimately  turned  out  1i)  be 
agents  from  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Fore*  In- 
telligence units.  I 

A  good  many  of  the  agents.  Lane  Bald, 
were  busy  watching  each  other,  whll^  six 
helicopters  circling  overhead  to  keep  aa  eye 
on  the  rally  drowned  out  the  speechea  his 
team  was  trying  to  tape  record. 

Ervln,  while  noting  that  such  epl^^xles 
"lend  great  credence"  to  the  old  observation 
that  "military  Intelligence  Is  a  contradiction 
of  terms,"  warned  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  the  real  slgnlflcanqe  of 
what  has  happened  In  recent  years. 

"Full-scale  dossiers  on  thousandsi  of 
Americans,  compendlums,  blacklists,  ^m- 
puter  systems,  city  books  and  massive  ffur- 
velllance  by  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  CJom- 
mand  and  the  other  military  services  amount 
to  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms,"  the  senator  said. 

A  number  of  prominent  politicians  were 
among  the  thousands  of  citizens  on  wfiom 
Army  Intelligence  maintained  dossiers,  ac- 
cording to  testimony  last  week. 

These  includMl  JuUua  Hobeon  and  wilter 
Pauntroy,  candidates  for  non-voting  District 
delegate  to  the  Houae;  Sen.  Adlal  S.  ste^ren- 
Boa.  m,  D-ni.:  Rep.  Abner  Mlkva,  D-m..  and 
Texas  StSite  Bep.  CurtU  M.  Graves. 

Srvln  warned  agalxist  giving  too  muoli  at>- 
tentlon  to  this  aspect  of  the  snooplnf . 

"Senators,  congressmen,  state  leglslaitors. 


city  aldermen — these  are  persons  whose  ca- 
reers are  founded  In  controversy  and  poli- 
tics," he  said.  "T'hey  are  the  last  Americans 
who  would  be  Intimidated  by  political  sur- 
veillance. 

"The  harm  comes,  rather,  when  the  or- 
dinary citizen  feels  he  cannot  engage  In  po- 
litical activity  without  becoming  a  'person 
of  Interest,'  without  having  his  name  and 
photo  placed  In  a  file  colloquially  If  not  offi- 
cially labeled  'subversive.'  " 

The  knowledge  of  such  surveillance,  or 
even  the  fear  that  It  may  be  taking  place, 
too  often  may  lead  the  average  citizen  to 
refrain  from  speaking  out  or  engaging  in 
political  activity,  Ervln  said. 

The  first  public  revelation  of  the  Army's 
civilian  "monitoring"  program  came  in  Jan- 
uary 1970  In  a  Washington  Monthly  article 
by  Christopher  H.  Pyle,  a  former  agent  who 
testified  last  week  before  the  subcommittee. 

According  to  another  witness.  Edward  H. 
Sohler.  the  Pentagon's  Immediate  reaction 
to  Pyle's  disclosures  was  to  "deny  any  and 
all  charges,  factual  or  otherwise." 

Sohler  was  a  member  of  a  special  Pentagon 
task  force  created  a  year  ago  to  handle  In- 
quiries about  Pyle's  articles. 

The  task  group,  he  testified,  engaged  in 
"blatant  lying  and  an  unceasing  string  of 
misstatements"  to  members  of  Congress,  the 
press  and  even  the  Army's  own  general  coun- 
sel, and  "never  admitted  any  more  than  it 
absolutely  had  to." 

When  the  subcommittee  finishes  its  scru- 
tiny of  the  military  intelligence  program,  it 
will  turn  to  the  more  complex  problems 
poeed  by  the  sophistical  data  collection  pro- 
grams of  civil  law  enforcement  agencies,  the 
Department  of  TranBp>ortatlon.  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  and  other  agencies. 

MOST    T7NAWABE 

The  military  snooping.  Ervln  believes,  is  a 
fairly  simple  case  of  "data-banking  riin 
wild"  whose  threat  to  civil  liberties  is  clearly 
apparent. 

"The  very  difficult  problem  of  reoonclling 
government  data  collection  with  individual 
freedom  arises  when  the  collection  Is  au- 
thorized by  law  and  when  It  is  iised  to  as- 
sist a  socially  needed  program,"  he  said. 

Two  lawyers  and  a  social  scientist  ad- 
dressed this  larger  issue  when  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings  first  opened,  explaining  that 
most  Americans  are  unaware  of  the  degree  to 
which  their  everyday  Uvea  are  recorded  in 
the  files  and  computers  of  government  and 
private  Industry. 

Arthur  R.  Miller,  a  proifessor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  author  of  the 
book,  "Assault  on  Privacy,"  svmimed  up  the 
situation  succinctly. 

"Whether  he  knows  it  or  not,''  Miller  said, 
"each  time  a  citizen  flies  a  tax  return,  ap- 
plies for  life  Insurance  or  credit  cards,  seeks 
government  benefits,  or  Interviews  for  a  Job. 
a  dossier  Is  opened  under  bis  name  and  an 
Informational  profile  on  bUn  Is  sketched.'' 

Everywhere  a  person  goes.  Miller  added,  be 
leaves  electronic  tracks  on  somebody's  com- 
puter "that  can  tell  a  great  deal  about  our 
activities,  movements,  habits  and  associa- 
tions when  collated  and  analyzed." 

One  subcommittee  member.  Sen.  Birch 
Bayh.  D-Ind.,  has  already  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  give  •'ach  citizen  the  right  to  see 
and  correct  Information  about  him  contained 
in  government  data  banks. 

The  legislation  would  also  prohibit  an 
agency  from  disclosing  any  Information  about 
a  citizen  without  his  permission  xmless  it  is 
required  to  do  so  by  law. 

Exceptions  to  the  non-discloeure  rule 
would  be  made  only  In  cases  of  national 
security  or  criminal  proeecutions. 

Last  year.  Congress  for  the  first  time 
enacted  a  law  allowing  individuals  to  have 
access  to  financial  Inlormatlon  about  them 
on  file  with  credit  bureaus. 

"Subject  to  the  legitimate — and  exproaaly 
drawn — demands  of  law  enforcement  and 
national  seciirlty,  1  believe  we  should  grant 


the  same  rights  of  access  in  this  area  as  well,** 
Bayh  said. 


Conservative  LiBERTAaiAN 
At  74.  Senator  Samuel  J.  Ervln  Jr.  looks 
and  sounds  like  the  quinteaeentlal  Southern 
Congressman.  Jowls  drooping  and  eyebrows 
cascading,  he  drawls  tall  tales  about  good  ole 
boys  back  home  In  hill-country  North  Caro- 
lina. In  rambling  Senate  speeches,  be  quotes 
the  Bible,  Jefferson  and  EUpUng;  he  opposes 
most  civil  rights  bill  and  acciises  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  killing  the  Constitution's 
meaning  by  "verblclde."  But  for  all  his  Clag- 
hornlan  pomp  and  ceremony.  Sam  Ervln  is 
no  archetypal  Southern  reactionary.  He  is 
In  fact  one  of  the  Senate's  ablest  civil  liber- 
tarians. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights,  Ervln  has  long 
taken  positions  that  startle  conservatives 
and  liberals  alike.  Despite  his  Bible-Belt  con- 
stituency, he  successfully  opposed  the  late 
Senator  Everett  Dlrksen's  proposed  amend- 
ment that  would  have  allowed  voluntary 
prayers  In  public  schocris.  "I  believe  In  a  wall 
between  church  and  state  so  high,"  says 
Ervln,  "that  no  one  can  climb  over  It." 
Though  a  strong  law-and-order  man,  he 
vainly  fought  the  Nixon  Administration's 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  with  its 
controversial  "no-knock"  and  preventive- 
detention  provisions.  He  called  it  "a  garbage 
pail  of  some  of  the  most  repressive.  Intoler- 
ant, unfair  and  vindictive  legislation  that 
the  Senate  has  ever,  been  presented." 

DOSSIER    DICTATORSHIP 

More  recently,  E^vln  has  criticized  two  in- 
stitutions that  moet  conservatives  liold  dear: 
the  FBI  and  the  U.S.  Army.  He  acctises  both 
of  snooping  on  Americans  In  ways  that  en- 
danger First  Amendment  freedoms  of  speech, 
thought  and  privacy.  "If  we  are  going  to  be 
a  free  society,"  says  EIrvin,  "the  Oovernment 
is  going  to  have  to  take  some  risks;  they 
can't  put  everyone  under  surveillance." 

Last  week  Ervln's  subconunlttee  began 
hearings  on  his  biggest  concern  to  date ;  how 
to  safeguard  the  political  liberties  of  U.S. 
citizens  from  what  one  witness  called  "doesler 
dictatorship" — the  vast  files  that  are  now 
being  computerized  by  assorted  snoopers, 
ranging  from  credit  bureaus  to  Army  agents, 
who  allegedly  ccmcentrate  their  qjying  on 
war  protesters.  Dramatizing  his  worries 
about  computers.  Ervln  displayed  two  props: 
a  1,245-page  Bible  and  a  two-inch-square 
piece  of  microfilm,  e«k:h  containing  773,746 
words.  "Someone  remarked  that  this  meant 
the  Constitution  could  be  reduced  to  the 
size  of  a  pinhead,"  he  drawled.  "I  said  I 
thought  maybe  that  was  what  they  bad 
done  with  it  in  the  Executive  Branch  be- 
cause sc»ne  of  those  officials  could  not  see 
it  with  their  naked  eyes." 

I.IMCT7ISTIC    ABOKZMATION 

Ervln  has  been  a  wide-eyed  lover  of  law 
ever  since  his  childhood  in  Morganton,  N.C. 
(pop.  13,000).  As  a  boy.  he  hung  around  the 
Burke  County  courthouse  watching  his 
lawyer  father  argue  cases  dressed  in  Victorian 
cutaway  tails.  After  graduating  from  Harvard 
Law  School  CaS),  Ervln  married  his  hctne- 
t^wn  sweetheart,  joined  his  father's  law  firm. 
and  polished  his  oratory  as  a  young  state 
legislator.  He  once  quashed  a  bill  that  would 
have  outlawed  the  teaching  of  evolution  in 
public  schools  with  the  objection  that  "sodi 
a  resolution  serves  no  good  purpose  except 
to  absolve  monkeys  of  their  responsibility  for 
the  human  race." 

Appointed  to  the  Nortli  Carolina  Supreme 
Court  in  1948.  Judge  Ervln  rarely  missed  a 
chance  to  write  expansive  oplnlcais.  After 
a  complex  appeal  contesting  an  ambiguous 
will,  he  blasted  the  lower-court  Judge  for 
having  "murdered  the  king's,  queen's  and 
everybody  else's  English  by  using  the  mon- 
strous linguistic  abomination  and/or."  Pon- 
dering conflicting  testimony  in  a  manslaugh- 
ter case.  Ervln  suggested  that  truth  often 
comes  to  the  biased  witness  as  "the  image  of 
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a  rod  to  the  behcrfder  through  the  water — 
btnt  and  distorted."  North  Carolina  Uwyers 
jtai  quote  Ervln's  opinions  becaxise,  says  one, 
It  gives  a  brief  more  status  and  authority." 
As  a  freshman  U.S.  Senator  in  1964,  Ervln 
thrust  himself  onto  the  front  pages  with  a 
folksy  anecdote  underlining  his  contempt  for 
his  communist-hunting  Wisconsin  coUeague 
joe  McCarthy.  According  to  Ervln,  Uncle 
Ejjhralm  Swlnk,  a  sick,  arthritic  mountain- 
eer, was  called  upon  to  testify  to  his  religious 
exjierlences  at  a  revival  meeting.  Uncle 
Bphraim  remained  silent.  Finally  the  min- 
ister said,  "Brother  Swlnk,  suppose  you  tell 
us  what  Ood  has  done  for  you."  Uncle 
Bphralm  pulled  his  crippled  body  from  his 
teat  and  replied,  "Brother,  he  has  mighty 
nigh  rulnt  me  "  Said  Ervln:  "Mr.  President, 
that  Is  about  what  Senator  McCarthy  has 
done  to  the  Senate." 

FEAR    VERSUS    FREEDOM 

Now  considered  the  Senate's  ranking  con- 
stitutional expert.  Ervln  Is  aghast  that 
proliferating  Gover:iment  data  banks  are  be- 
ing fed  undigested  Information  on  merely 
"potential "  lawbreakers.  Last  week  Ervln 
heard  evidence  that  assorted  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  now  keep  ten  to  20  dossiers  on 
virtually  every  American.  The  dossiers  often 
stress  political  activities,  sexual  behavior  and 
credit  records,  and  Invite  misuse  by  officials 
as  well  as  employers. 

As  Ervln  sees  It,  a  free  country  must  take 
the  risk  that  "a  man  who  has  never  com- 
mitted a  crime  may  some  day  commit  one." 
Lacking  probable  cause  for  surveillance,  he 
argues,  the  Government  has  no  right  to 
secretly  record  anyone's  attitudes  toward 
politics,  sex  or  religion.  Ervln  bopes  that  his 
hearings  will  lead  to  federal  privacy  legisla- 
tion giving  Americans  a  new  right  to  know 
what  Information  is  being  kept  about  them, 
and  to  rebut  inaccurate  data.  If  such  a  right 
Is  established,  Ervln  believes  that  a  new  fed- 
eral agency  may  be  needed  to  enforce  It.  In 
any  case,  he  says,  snooping  must  be  curbed. 
"When  people  fear  surveillance,  whether  It 
exists  or  not,  when  they  grow  afraid  to  speak 
their  minds  and  hearts  freely  to  their  Gov- 
ernment or  anyone  else,  then  we  shall  cease 
to  be  a  free  society." 


and  pray  for  their  safety  and  their  speedy 
return  to  their  homes  and  families; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Kenneth  M.  Curtis.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maine,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim April  28  1971,  as  "POW  Day"  in  the 
State  of  Maine  and  urge  all  citizens  to  show 
their  respect  and  concern  for  these  service- 
men and  to  join  me  in  praying  for  their  re- 
lease. 


PROCLAMATION  BY  GOVERNOR  OP 
MAINE  RELATING  TO  AMERICAN 
PRISONERS  OP  WAR  IN  NORTH 
VIETNAM. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
proclamation  by  Hon.  Kenneth  M.  Cur- 
tis. Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine,  des- 
ignating April  28,  1971,  as  Prisoner  of 
War  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro,  as  follows: 

State  or  Maine — ^Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  Silent  Majority  Mobillza- 
Uon  has  designated  April  28,  1971,  as  a  na- 
tional day  of  support  for  ovir  American 
Prisoners  of  War  in  the  hands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese;  and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  suffered  and  con- 
tinue to  suffer  pain,  Imprisonment,  depriva- 
tion of  their  rights,  prolonged  separation 
from  their  loved  ones,  and  the  peculiar  men- 
tal and  physical  anguish  which  Is  the  unique 
lot  of  the  prisoner-of-war;  and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  carried  out,  and 
continue  to  carry  out  their  duties  to  their 
country  in  accordance  with  their  principles 
and  pursuant  to  directions  of  the  American 
people  whom  they  are  defending:   and 

Whereas,  It  Is  entirely  Just  and  in  accord 
with  humanitarian  instincts  that  we.  the 
American  people,  remember  these  men, 
cljerlsh  their  contributions  to  our  security, 


NO  EVIDENCE  OF  CONVERSION 
FROM  A  WAR  TO  A  PEACETIME 
ECONOBIY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ad- 
ministration claims  during  the  past  2 
years  that  we  are  undergoing  a  transi- 
tion from  a  war  to  a  peacetime  economy 
are  clearly  unfounded.  Wiiile  defense 
outlays  were  down  very  slightly  last  year, 
new  budget  authority  for  national  de- 
fense in  fiscal  year  1972  totals  $80  bil- 
lion. I  submit  that  there  is  nothing  peace- 
time about  an  $80  billion  defense  budget. 
Administration  rhetoric  of  a  winding 
down  of  the  war  notwithstanding,  the 
fiscal  year  1972  budget,  which  reflects 
the  real  priority  decisions  that  are  made 
by  the  administration,  shows  that  de- 
fense spending  will  increase  rather  than 
decline. 

This  means  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  operate  with  a  war-time 
level  of  defense  spending.  And  the  transi- 
tion to  a  peacetime  economy  Is  negated 
by  this  high  spending  level.  The  1971  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
emphatically  emphasized  that: 

If  it  is  the  policy  of  the  administration 
to  relieve  the  unemployment  problem  by 
increasing  defense  spending,  the  committee 
Is  in  strong  disagreement  with  that  policy. 

The  committee  recommended  further 
that: 

In  the  interests  of  national  security,  de- 
fense spending  should  be  reduced  in  fiscal 
year  1972  substantially  below  the  estimated 
outlays  for  fiscal  1971. 

The  committee  feels  that  if  a  true  and 
\'iable  transition  is  to  be  made  to  a  peace- 
time economy  we  must  adopt  an  eco- 
nomic conversion  policy  that  would  as- 
sist those  individuals  and  communities 
that  are  adversely  affected  by  reductions 
in  defense  spending.  Such  a  program 
would  include  manpower  and  income 
support  initiatives.  These  are  positive  ef- 
forts that  would  cushion  economic  hard- 
ship for  workers,  and  ex-GIs,  and  would 
at  the  same  time  help  restore  the  econ- 
omy to  a  path  of  healthy  growth  with 
reasonable  price  stability.  An  innovative 
conversion  policy  rather  than  an  increase 
in  defense  spending  is  the  true  test  of  a 
transition  from  a  war  to  a  peacetime 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  extremely  well 
written  and  thoughtful  column  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  14,  Mr.  Leonard 
Silk  discusses  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations on  economic  conversion.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pos'rwAH  Economt — How  the  VS.  In- 
volvement IN  Asia  Ends  Will  Affect 
Which  CotrasE  Is  Taken 

(By  Leonard  S.  Silk) 
What  will  be  the  economic  Impact  of  the 
wlndup  of  the  Vietnam  war?  The  question 


has  acquired  urgency  with  the  annotmce- 
ment  by  President  Nixon  that  lie  will  reduce 
American  troop  strength  In  Vietnam  from 
384.000  now  to  184,000  by  Dec.  1,  1971. 

ECONOMIC    analysis 

Beyond  that  date  he  has  announced  no 
timetable — although  some  Senators  assert 
that  he  told  them  he  had  a  definite  date  in 
mind.  But  he  has  pledged  to  "end  American 
Involvement"  In  Vietnam  and  said  he  expects 
to  be  held  accountable — presumably  on  Elec- 
tion Day  In  1972 — "if  I  fall."  His  goal,  he  says. 
Is  "total  American  withdrawal." 

Assuming  that  Mr.  Nixon  achieves  that 
goal,  will  there  be  a  growlngly  difficult  prob- 
lem of  effecting  the  transition  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy?  The  Joint 
Economic  Conunlttee  of  Congress  is  highly 
dubious  that  there  will  be  any  such  transi- 
tion— at  least  measured  In  terms  of  total 
military  expenditures. 

Noting  that  the  President  had  asked  for 
$80.2-bllllon  In  budget  authority  for  national 
defense  In  fiscal  1972 — a  96-bllllon  increase 
over  1971 — both  Democratic  and  Republican 
memt)er8  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
stated,  "This  indicates  that  the  Administra- 
tion plans  to  resume  the  upward  trend  in 
defense  spending  in  the  near  future." 

The  Committee  insisted  that  "It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  anything  peacetime  about  an  $80- 
bllUon  national  defense  budget. 

"If  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Administration 
to  relieve  the  unemployment  problem  by  in- 
creasing defense  spending."  the  Committee 
declared,  It  was  "In  strong  disagreement  with 
that  poUcy."  Instead,  It  calls  for  reduction  In 
defense  spending — "in  the  intetests  of  na- 
tional security" — through  reform  of  weap- 
ons procurement  to  eliminate  cost  over- 
runs, "gold-plating"  of  weapons,  and  other 
programs  it  considers  wasteful. 

The  Committee  calls  for  an  economic  ccai- 
verslon  program,  focused  on  social  objectives, 
rather  than  simply  converting  wartime  ex- 
penditures Into  garrison-state  defense  ex- 
penditures for  military  liardware,  as  a  means 
of  achieving  full  employment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  rapid  military 
biiild-ups  that  pour  money  into  an  under- 
employed economy  can  lift  it  up  to  high 
employment. 

But  the  Vietnam  war  was  superimposed 
on  an  economy  that  was  already  at  full  em- 
ployment. Its  Impact  was  brutally  Inflation- 
ary— for  two  reasons:  It  Increased  money 
incomes  and  demand  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  economy,  and  It  reduced  the  human  and 
material  resources  available  to  produce 
goods  and  services  for  the  private  economy. 
It  also  helped  to  undermine  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments. 

HIGH    "OPPOBTtTNTTT    COSTS" 

War  has  high  "opportunity  costs" — that  Is. 
the  resources  devoted  to  waging  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  could  not  be  employed  to 
produce  socially  useful  goods. 

But  the  Impact  of  Vietnam  on  the  Amer- 
ican economy  doubtless  goes  beyond  Its  phy- 
sical effect  on  resources.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  holds  that  the  war  and  the  high 
level  of  defense  spending  have  contributed 
to  an  inflationary  psychology. 

Although  the  expectation  of  inflation.  In 
traditional  economic  theory,  is  supposed  to 
lead  to  an  immediate  rush  of  buying,  this 
need  not  be  so;  the  sluggish  behavior  of  con- 
sumers during  the  past  year  demonstrates 
that  worry  about  inflation  can  have  a 
choking  effect  on  consumer  spending  tliat 
outweighs  the  allegedly  "rational"  decisions 
to  buy  ahead  of  price  increases. 

In  fact,  consiunera  may  be  acting  most 
rationally  when  they  cut  their  buying  be- 
cause of  inflationary  expectations.  They 
may  decide  that  price  increases  of  goods 
they  need  wiU  outrun  their  ability  to  raise 
their  Incomes — and  hence  that  they  must 
cut  back  on  their  discretionary  purchases. 
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Further,  as  Inflation  pusbes  up  Interest 
r»t«.  It  increasas  the  rewards  for  8avl»g — 
that  la,  not  spending.  And  fear  of  un«mi*oy- 
ment— «  potential  result  of  efforts  to  ftght 
the  Inflation — can  also  Impair  consumer  ^n- 
fldence.  , 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  "the  consumer's  confidence  will 
not  fully  return  so  long  as  the  debllltajtlng 
and  demoralizing  effects  of  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia  persist." 

Investors  react  to  war -generated  inflation- 
ary threats  In  the  same  way.  The  slclte|ilng 
plunge  of  the  stock  market  in  the  spring  of 
1970  was  a  direct  reaction  to  the  CambofUan 
inwlon — and  to  fears  of  a  wider  war.  Siore 
Oovcmment  spending,  bigger  deficits  and 
escalating  Interest  rates.  The  President's 
campaign  to  steady  the  market  invdlved 
efforts  to  convince  the  business  community 
and  the  pubUc  that  Cambodia  was  a  liny  ted 
maneuver  designed  to  shorten,  not  lengthen, 
the  war.  , 

But  win  an  end  to  American  Involvement 
In  the  war  In  Vietnam  necessarily  produce  a 
great  wave  of  national  confidence  and 
euphoria?  Mr.  Nixon  has  suggested  that,  de- 
pending on  how  the  war  ended.  It  might 
Instead  give  way  to  bitter  national  recrimi- 
nation and  dissension. 

Such  a  national  mood  would  not  onlj  ag- 
gravate social  and  economic  tensions  at  ^ome 
but  hurt  United  States'  relations  with  ather 
countries.  It  could  Intensify  existing  symp- 
toms of  neo- isolationism.  ] 

After  World  War  I.  the  late  Profeasor  iohn 
Maurice  Clark,  of  Columbia  University,  one  of 
the  greatest  American  economists,  wrotel  "In 
International  affairs,  the  sequel  of  the  war  In 
this  country  seems  to  have  been  an  IncTeas- 
Ingly  stubborn  Insularity,  resisting  an  ines- 
capable trend  toward  sharing  in  world  afjalrs. 
The  fact  that  this  resistance  Is  leas  slfrong 
on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  may  be  a  mit  gat- 
ing factor,  or  It  may  only  be  a  cause  foi  the 
development  of  an  Ill-omened  sectionalism 
between  the  Eastern  Seaboard  and  th«  in- 
terior." ! 

In  hlB  book.  "The  Costs  of  the  World]  War 
to  the  American  People,"  which  has  Just  been 
reprinted  by  Augustus  M.  Kelley,  Profbesor 
Clark  found  that  America's  postwar  Insiilar- 
Ity  Included  "a  thoroughly  thlck-skitmed 
attitude  as  to  what  other  people  think  o<  us." 
He  saw  this  attitude  as  actually  a  defense 
mechanism. 

America  sensed  that  It  had  lost  socnel|hlng 
of  its  reputation — and  felt  this  In  fc*elgn 
reactions  to  the  collection  of  the  war  qebts, 
to  the  Invasion  of  other  countries  by  Amer- 
ican capital,  to  intensified  American  prtrtec- 
tlonism  In  trade.  "We  have  not  been  I  very 
actively  loved  in  the  past,  perhaps." '  said 
Professor  Clark,  "but  now  we  seem  to  bfe  ac- 
tively resented,  for  reasons  not  dlfflci^t  to 
understand." 


when  the  war  ends,  and  what  we  do  In  Its 
wake. 


c\|t 


U.S.    BTTHDENS    UCHTEH 

This  country,  he  said,  had  not  felt  enjough 
of  the  weight  of  the  war  to  make  It  api^ecl- 
ate  what  others  had  borne  and  suffered;! even 
Americans'  economic  and  material  bu^ens 
were  light  relative  to  the  nation's  strengjth. 

The  most  important  things  about  thf  wsu* 
for  America,  said  Profe«aor  Clark,  were  "the 
Imponderables,"  Basically,  he  felt  th«(  war 
had  been  a  calamity,  though  with  some  Icom- 
pensatlon,  as  men  must  have  from  any  great 
experience;  but  too  often  we  seem  to  have 
learned  the  wrong  things.  And  we  might  have 
had  better  experiences  to  learn  from.  Pejhapa 
all  we  can  be  sure  of  Is  that  nothlnt  has 
remained  untouched  by  the  war.  Everything 
that  has  happened  has  happened  dlffeflently 
because  of  it." 

Professor  Clark  was  writing  from  thq  per- 
spective of  1831.  How  wUl  we  see  the  Vle(tnam 
war  and  Us  Impact  on  the  course  of  Amer- 
ican history  from  the  perspective  of  J19817 
Obviously,  much  does  depend  on  ho^  and 


WELFARE    REFORM— ADDRESS    BY 
PRESIDENT  NKON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Today,  at  the  Republican 
Governors*  Conference,  in  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  President  Nixon  delivered  a  thought 
provoking  speech  on  welfare  reform. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  text  of 
his  address  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Tkxt  of  an  Address  bt  thx  President,  Re- 

FCBLiCAN    Governors'    Conference.    Wil- 

UAMSBUKO,  Va. 

The  last  time  we  were  together  we  talked 
about  revenue  sharing.  Our  seven  legislative 
proposals  for  revenue  sharing  have  now  gone 
to  the  Congress,  and  I  would  say  I  am  more 
optimistic  about  success  now  than  I  was 
then. 

Revenue  sharing,  when  It  Is  enacted,  will 
go  far  toward  alleviating  the  financial  bur- 
deiu  of  Bute  and  local  government.  But  It 
Is  hardly  enough  to  make  such  great  efforts 
to  solve  these  problems  on  one  hand,  while 
on  the  other  we  pursue  policies  which  com- 
pound the  problem.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
present  disastrous  system  of  public  welfare. 
Rising  welfare  costs  are  not  only  placing 
heavier  and  heavier  burdens  on  the  Federal 
budget,  they  are  crushing  our  States  and 
cities.  And  they  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
something  Is  done  about  It. 

What  we  need  Is  not  a  tinkering  with  the 
present  welfare  system  which  would  merely 
relocate  the  financial  disaster  areas  from  the 
States  and  cities  to  Washington.  We  need 
an  entirely  new  approach  that  will  reach  to 
the  reasons  for  soaring  welfare  coets,  and 
not  deal  simply  with  the  results  as  we  are 
doing  now. 

As  you  know,  we  have  an  entirely  new  ap- 
proach In  this  administration's  proposal  for 
welfare  reform  which  is  before  the  Congress. 
I  consider  It  our  most  urgent  legislative  pro- 
poeal,  because  the  welfare  problem,  allowed 
to  run  unchecked,  would  soon  erode  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  reform  In  other 
areas.  The  Hovise  of  Representatives  has  rec- 
ognized its  lmpc«tance  by  designating  It 
House  Resolution  number  one.  And  It  Is 
going  to  be  White  House  Priority  number 
one  until  it  is  enacted. 

We  In  this  administration  have  urged  wel- 
fare reform  for  three  years.  We  discussed  it 
in  the  1968  campaign,  and  the  country  re- 
sponded— and  I  mean  the  whole  country — 
not  Just  the  taxpayer  who  sees  his  money 
going  down  the  drain,  but  alao  many  of  the 
welfare  recipients  who  see  their  lives  grolng 
down  the  drain. 

While  we're  trying  to  bring  some  order  into 
this  chaos  at  the  Federal  level,  some  of  you 
have  moved  on  your  own  at  the  State  level 
with  the  same  purpose.  I  want  especially  to 
commend  Governor  Reagan  and  Governor 
Rockefeller  for  their  efforts  in  this  area — 
for  biting  a  bullet  the  entire  co\mtry  Is  going 
to  have  to  bite  If  we  are  going  to  bring  the 
financial — and  worse,  the  human — costs  of 
the  present  welfare  system  under  control. 

The  abuses  in  the  system  are  not  only  un- 
conscionable, but   contaglo\is   as  well. 

It  Is  a  system  which  not  only  destroys  the 
Incentive  of  those  who  are  on  welfare  to  get 
off  it,  but  attacks  the  motivation  of  those 
who  are  not  on  welfare — the  working  poor — 
to  stay  off. 

It  Is  Incredible  that  we  have  allowed  a 
system  of  laws  under  which  one  person  can 
be  penalized  for  doing  an  honest  day's  work 
and  another  person  can  be  rewarded  for  doing 
nothing.  It  can  hs^pen  and  does  happen 
xinder  the  present  system.  The  person  on 
welfare  can  often  have  a  higher  income  than 
his  neighbor  who  holds  a  low-paying  Job. 


Tragically,  these  situations  often  exist  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  side  by  side  in  the  same 
apartment  houses — and  the  effect  Is  cor- 
rosive. It  creates  bitterness  on  the  part  of 
the  worker.  In  the  end,  I  suspect,  It  causes 
resignation— and  we  end  up  with  another 
person  on  welfare. 

At  a  time  when  we  see  all  about  us  tb« 
problems  of  the  disintegration  of  the  family, 
we  continue  with  a  system  that  encourages 
family  disintegration.  A  man  out  of  work,  or 
one  struggling  to  support  his  family  on  a  low 
income,  sees  that  his  family  can  have  a  higher 
income  on  welfare — and  yet  he  is  torn  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  caiuiot  qualify  as  long 
as  he  Is  there.  So  he  leaves.  His  children  grow 
up  either  entirely  without  a  father,  or  with 
a  father  who  sneaks  In  and  out  of  the  house 
one  step  ahead  of  the  welfare  worker.  What 
conclusion  should  his  children  draw  about 
the  morality  and  the  compassion  and  the 
Justness  of  a  system  which  forces  their  father 
to  desert  them  in  order  to  feed  them? 

The  fact  Is  that  the  welfare  establishment 
and  system  in  the  United  States  is  a  monu- 
mental failure.  It  makes  the  taxpayer  furious. 
It  makes  the  welfare  recipient  bitter,  and 
it  inflicts  the  distillation  of  all  this  anger  and 
bitterness  on  the  children  who  will  inherit 
this  land.  It  Is  a  disgrace  to  the  American 
spirit. 

So  I  do  not  advocate  broadening  welfare.  I 
do  not  advocate  simply  refining  the  system. 
I  advocate  a  fundamental  change  of  direction. 
I  do  not  advocate  putting  more  people  on 
welfare  rolls  as  some  have  contended — ^I 
advocate  getting  more  people  off  welfare  rolls. 
And  the  way  to  get  them  off  Is  to  provide 
Incentives  and  disincentives  which  will  make 
them  get  off— while  providing  an  opportu- 
nity for  people  to  recapture  the  sense  of 
dignity  that  comes  with  knowing  that  what 
you  have,  you  have  earned.  I  have  been 
guided  from  the  outset  by  that  principle  and 
I  reaffirm  my  commitment  to  that  principle 
now. 

I  do  not  believe  In  a  guaranteed  annual 
Income.  I  do  believe  in  a  system  which  In- 
sures that  a  man  is  rewarded  for  working  and 
not  penalized,  and  I  think  it  Is  a  very  sensible 
Investment  to  Insure  that  that  reward  Is 
there  in  order  to  keep  people  safely  out  of 
the  reach  of  welfare. 

I  advocate  a  system  which  will  encour- 
age people  to  take  work.  And  that  means 
whatever  work  Is  available.  It  does  not  mean 
the  attitude  expressed  not  long  ago  at  a 
hearing  on  welfare  by  a  lady  who  got  up  and 
screamed:  "Don't  talk  to  us  about  any  of 
those  menial  Jobs."  I  am  not  sure  what  she 
considers  a  menial  Job  but  I  have  probably 
done  quite  a  few  in  my  lifetime.  And  I  never 
thought  they  were  demeaning. 

If  a  Job  puts  bread  on  the  table  and 
gives  you  the  satisfaction  of  providing  for 
your  children  and  lets  you  look  everyone  else 
in  the  eye,  I  do  not  think  that  is  menial. 
But  it  is  Just  thU  attitude  that  makes  oth- 
ers— partlCTilarly  low-Income  workers — feel 
somehow  that  certain  kinds  of  work  are 
demeaning.  Scrubbing  floors  or  emptying 
bed  pans  is  not  enjoyable  work,  but  a  lot  of 
people  do  It — and  there  Is  as  much  dignity 
In  that  as  there  is  In  any  other  work  to  be 
done  in  this  country — Including  my  own.  In 
the  course  of  reforming  the  welfare  system, 
we  have  to  re-establish  the  recognition  of 
that  fact. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  tolerate  a  system 
under  which  working  people  can  be  made 
to  feel  like  fools  by  those  who  will  not  work. 
To  the  contrary,  I  think  those  who  refuse  to 
register  for  work  and  accept  work  or  training 
should  be  Ineligible  for  welfare  payments, 
and  we  have  written  such  a  stipulation  Into 
our  welfare  reform  proposal. 

In  addition,  we  have  urged  Including  in 
this  proposal  the  language  of  Section  208 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  clearly  de- 
fines fraud,  and  establishes  fines  and  other 
appropriate  criminal  punishment  for  abuses 
of  the  new  welfare  system. 
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go  to  those  who  see  our  present  welfare 
rtform  proposal  as  a  simple  reflnement  of  the 
M.  program,  let  me  say  as  strongly  as  I  can 
tbst  this  is  not  the  case.  We  have  no  Inten- 
tion of  measuring  the  success  of  this  Na- 
aon'g  welfare  program*  by  the  money  spent 
»nd  the  numb«  of  people  supported.  We  are 
iSug  to  measure  It  by  the  money  saved  and 
Renumber  of  people  who  are  given  back 
the  incentive  and  the  opportunity  to  support 
themselves.  We  are  going  to  measure  It  by 
the  dignity  It  promotes,  and  not  by  the  dole 
it  provides. 

one  of  the  great  strengths  of  Ai.iertca  has 
always  been  that  we  believed  In  the  value 
of  work— and  we  need  a  system  of  caring  for 
the  poor  that  rewards  and  encourages  work. 
Another  great  strength  of  America  U  that 
we  beUeve  in  a  helping  hand  for  those  In 
genuine  need.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  charity 
U  the  greatest  virtue — and,  by  charity  It 
njeans  love.  It  blesses  both  the  giver  and  the 
receiver. 

But  It  Is  not  charity  to  maintain  a  sys- 
tem which  permits  or  encourages  human 
beinfls  to  let  die  within  themselves  the  ener- 
gies, the  dignity,  and  the  drive  that  give 
meaning  and  satisfaction  to  life  Itself. 

It  is  not  charity  to  bind  human  beings  Into 
a  cycle  of  despair  and  dependence  when  with 
a  Uttle  courage  and  a  Uttle  Imagination  and 
a  little  conunon  sense  we  can  end  this  cycle. 
A  long  time  ago  this  Nation  proudly  ac- 
quired a  reputation  as  a  refuge  for  the  tired 
and  the  poor.  Those  "huddled  masses"  who 
laiied  into  New  York  Harbor  so  they  might 
hold  their  heads  up  again  have  their  counter- 
parts today  in  slums  all  over  this  Nation — 
and  our  task,  together,  ia  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem that  will  help  them  to  raise  their  heads 
in  pride  and  dignity— a  system  fair  to  the 
poor,  fair  to  the  taxpayer,  and  true  to  the 
iplrlt  of  Independence  that  has  built  Amer- 
ica and  made  It  great. 


THE  STOL  AIRPLANE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  In 
St  Louis  we  have  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing radio  stations,  KMOX:  and 
each  day  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  listen  to  the  station's  able  news 
director.  Bob  Hardy. 

In  addition  to  his  nationally  known 
isogram,  "At  Your  Service,"  Mr.  Hardy 
editorializes  on  current  subjects.  One 
that  created  special  attention  recently 
had  to  do  with  the  STOL  airplane. 

In  that  connection,  despite  this  Oov- 
HTunent's  having  Invested  over  $500  mil- 
lion in  an  airplane  that  embraced  the 
STOL  concept,  the  United  States  still  has 
nothing  to  show  for  this  Investment — no 
plane,  no  program. 

The  other  evening  Bob  Hardy  broad- 
cast a  thoughtful  and  perceptive  edi- 
tOTi&l  about  the  increasing  Importance  of 
this  development  to  our  Nation's  futtire. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edito- 
rial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  STOL  Airplanb 

Currently  being  bandied  about  on  Capitol 
Hill  Is  a  proposal  that  would  Join  govern- 
ment and  private  Industry,  In  a  multl-mll- 
llon  dollar  venture  to  develop  a  new  short 
haul  transport  plane  known  as  STOL,  Short 
Itte-off  and  Landing.  And  It  Just  may  be 
tbat  this  aircraft  has  some  answers  to  many 
thus-far -unresolved  problems.  Take  the  time 
problem  alone.  St.  Louis  to  Chicago  in  a 
Jetliner  Is  less  than  an  hour.  But  add  on  your 
Wvlng  time  to  the  airport,  the  rtde  down- 
town to  Chicago,  the  more-often-than-not 
'Tnway  delays  at  either  or  both  ends  of  the 


flight,  and  youll  find  that  you  could  fre- 
quantly  driv9  It  as  last. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  misinformation 
concerning  STOL.  Perhaps  It  might  be  well 
to  set  some  things  straight.  80  percent  of 
all  US.  airline  operations  are  on  intercity 
flghts   of    500    mUes   or   less.    Standard   Jet- 
liners need  ninways  of  one  to  two  miles  in 
length.  Our  own  Lambert  Field  has  a  ten- 
thoxisand  foot  runway.  STOL  uses  about  600 
feet  in  landings,  about  600  feet  In  taking  off. 
And  that's  the  average.  Standard  Jetliners, 
often   held   up   by   heavy   usage,   can   miss 
schedules,  simply  because  of  the  density  of 
traffic  for  one  major  long  runway.  STOL  on 
the  other  hand  can  avoid  that  kind  of  con- 
gestion. It  could  use  shorter  parallel  run- 
ways, taxi  strips  and  even  aircraft  parking 
areas.  The  big  Jets  need  those  distant  ramps 
for  parking,  embarking  passengers,  etc.  The 
STOL  can  use  the  small,  cloee-ln  gate  ramps. 
All   this  at  already   existing   airports.   And 
with   STOL,  a  good  deal  of  the  congestion 
could   be   eliminated,    simply    by   providing 
short  take-off  and  landing  craft  for  that  BO 
percent  of  all  JetUner  traffic  that  would  use  It. 
Another  aspect  Is  the  potential  for  STOL- 
ports  closer  In   that  existing  airport.  Con- 
sider the  possibility   of  a  STOL-port,  let's 
say  right  across  the  river  from  the  Arch, 
on  the  E.  St.  Louis  riverfront.  Or  perhaps 
near  Hall  street  In  the  northeast  part  of  St. 
Louis.   Or,  If   you'd  like   to  consider   what 
other  cities  are  doing,  Houston  Is  looking  at 
the  posslbUlty  of  a  STOL-port  atop  a  park- 
ing area;   San  Francisco,  a  floating  STOL- 
port  and  yes,  even  St.  Louis  had  a  study  un- 
derway for  a  STOL-port  atop  Union  Station. 
AIR  PACTS  magazine  says  that  with  such 
cl08€-to-the  customer  locations,  STOL-ports 
in  the  nation's  20  largest  cities  could  serve 
one  fourth  of  the  nation's  air  traffic.  Think 
what  that  would  do  for  the  overall  alr-trafflc 
picture. 

There's  another  point  to  be  made:  this  Is 
not  theory.  It's  possible.  McDonnell  Douglas' 
Model  188  STOL  carries  64  passengers,  has 
already  demonstrated  lU  ability  at  a  num- 
ber of  midwest  fields,  de  Havllland  of  Canada 
has  sold  more  than  3000  STOl*,  and  Is  c\ir- 
rently  designing  a  48  passenger  model. 

Engineers  say  the  STOL  can  be  the  quietest 
transport  plane  ever  built,  providing  less 
noise  than  on  a  major  freeway.  And  It  would 
be  a  plane  built  for  the  existing  facility,  not 
a  plane  needing  new,  larger  facilities. 

With  so  much  dlscxisslon  of  a  second  major 
airport  for  St.  Louis,  perhaps  some  con- 
sideration of  STOL  .  .  .  which  could  very 
well  be  tomorrow's  major  craft  for  short- 
haul  passengers  .  .  .  might  be  In  order.  Some 
in  Congress  seem  to  think  there's  future  for 
STOL.  Perhaps  the  continued  existence  of 
Lambert  Field  lies  with  STOL.  And  for  that 
matter,  maybe  that  second,  major  St.  Louis 
area  airport — Its  slse  and  location — should 
also  depend  on  consideration  of  STOL. 


IN  FAIRNESS  TO  THE  AUTO 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  some 
well-chosen  words  were  used  the  other 
day  in  a  column  written  by  Detroit  Free 
Press  Columnist  Bob  Talbert. 

I  think  Bob  Talbert's  piece  merits  the 
attention  of  Senators  and  of  many  others 
beyond  tiie  circulation  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  The  Detroit  Free  Frees.  Apr.  8,  1971] 
I  Sat  We  Shouuj  Qtnr  Making  Aitto 

iNDtTBTKY  A  WHlPPlNa  BOT 

Most  of  the  time  I  know  where  I  stand.  In 
most  "polarizations,"  I  know  which  side  Fm 
on.  I  can  usually  give  you  a  "yes"  or  "no" 


with  some  conviction.  Name  the  Issue:  war, 
peanut  butter,  crime,  TV  commercials,  dope, 
women's  fashions,  public  education,  smok- 
ing, Spiro  Agnew,  young  people,  tub  baths- 
VB. -showers,  whoTl  win  the  pennant,  etc. 
rve  got  definite  opinions  In  all  these  area*. 
I  must  admit  I'm  unpredictable.  I'm  never 
"right"  on  "right"  about  everything.  Vm  a 
llberal-oonservatlve-middle-of-the-roader.  I 
swing  back  and  forth  like  a  pendulum,  be- 
cause I  don't  happen  to  believe  anyone  can. 
honeetly  be  one  way  about  all  Issues.  Every- 
thing Is  subject  to  change,  especially  in  my 
mind  as  each  new  set  of  circumstances  or 
statistics  present  themselves. 

I'm  not  very  radical  about  anything,  with 
maybe  the  exception  of  clgaret  smoking  (I'm 
devoutly  against  it)  and  hair  (I'm  for  it  with 
zeal).  I'm  probably  as  close  to  the  average 
Middle  American  (with  a  suburb&nized,  San- 
forlzed,  two-car,  two-kid,  appliance-prone 
family)  as  you'll  find. 

But  In  the  lart  few  months  I've  found  my- 
self In  a  very  funny  position.  I  like  both 
James  Roche  and  Ralph  Nader. 

There's  a  current  battle  cry  I  find  hard  to 
raUy  behind:  "Big  business  is  dead,  long  live 
the  consumer  I"  I  Just  can't  buy  that. 

"Tou  are  a  consumer,"  I'm  told,  "and 
therefore  you  should  Join  the  consumer  cru- 
sade and  make  It  invincible.  Make  big  busl- 
neee  bow  down  and  kow-tow  to  consumer 
wishes." 

The  rhetoric  goes  on  and  on.  And  so  doee 
the  publicity  from  Big  Business,  which  would 
have  you  believe  that  a  truly  independent 
consumer  advocate  Is  still  antl-buslnets.  I 
Just  can't  buy  that  either. 

This  nation  Is,  at  least  until  1971,  business- 
oriented,  not  consumer-oriented.  If  the  1970s 
belong  to  the  consumer  he's  going  to  have 
some  tough  sledding.  The  American  Revolu- 
tion was  a  businessman's  revolt  and  if  you 
don't  believe  It,  noay  I  suggest  you  stop  by 
the  Fisher  Theater  and  see  an  excellent  musi- 
cal called  "1776." 

I  can  find  no  place  In  history  where  being 
for  business  Is  bad.  It  has  produced  a  far 
better  life  for  constimers  than  any  other  sys- 
tem yet  tried. 

At  the  moment,  Ralph  Nader  Is  the  only 
authentic  folk  hero  the  consumers  have.  Yet 
he's  looked  upon  by  Big  Business  as  the  en- 
«ny.  He  speaks  for  millions,  the  same  mil- 
lions who  buy  the  goods  and  who  elect  the 
congressmen  who  look  down  their  noses  at 
him. 

At  the  moment,  Jim  Roche,  who  runs  the 
biggest  business  of  them  all,  General  Motors, 
is  the  folk  hero  of  Big  Business.  But  those 
same  consiuner  millions,  who  deptend  on  au- 
tomobiles as  much  as  Roche,  seem  deter- 
mined to  make  the  automobile  the  whipping 
boy  of  the  '70«. 

The  ecologists,  the  Insurance  companies, 
and  the  mixed-media  muck-rakers  have  la- 
beled the  automobile  as  today's  "bad  guy." 
Detroit  gets  bvim-rai^)€d  at  every  turn.  And 
the  consumer  sits  back  and  says,  "Sock  It  at 
or  Detroit.  He's  as  good  a  target  as  any." 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  critics  of  the 
auto  Industry  think  that  the  auto  execs  don't 
drive  those  "unsafe"  vehicles?  They  act  like 
the  auto  Industry  glories  In  highway  car- 
nage and  contaminated  air. 

Big  Business  must  get  sick  and  tired  of  be- 
ing told  It  created  discrimination,  which  it 
didn't,  and  then  being  asked  to  eliminate  It. 
Big  Business  gets  blamed,  unfairly,  for  our 
cities  failure  and  In  the  next  breath  Is  asked 
to  ball  out  the  dying  cities. 

I  read  Action  Line  daily.  Tm  like  all  the 
other  consumers  who  complain.  Defective 
cars  and  warranty  disputes  bother  me.  Mis- 
leading and  deceptive  advertising  is  a  real  Ir- 
ritation. Getting  appliances  r^iaired  and  be- 
ing overcharged  for  It  bugs  me.  I  can  almost 
predict  that  everything  in  my  house  will  soon 
fall  apart  or  break  down,  because  well  have 
been  In  It  three  years  come  June. 

But  this  "crisis  in  craftsmanship"  or  "pride 
In  work"  Is  a  problem  I  personally  face  every 
day.  Some  columns  are  better  than  others. 
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Some  columns  have  errors  In  them  tfcat  no 
one  catches  or  corrects.  No  one  but  th^  read- 
er-consumer. 

The  consumer  movement  right 
"hot."  It's  Washington's  No.  1  business  at 
the  moment.  Tcx>  bad  It's  not  on  tbt  Btocic 
market.  Even  i;  we  had  a  Departnient  ot 
Consumerism  with  a  hard-nosed  Secretary 
putting  the  screws  to  Big  Business,  It 
wouldn't  bring  about  Instant  Justice  In  the 
marketplace.  Would  a  Secretary  of,  Peace 
bring  about  peace  tomorrow?  Same  tiling. 

Human  beings  aren't  perfect,  but  we  are 
Improveable,  and  so  are  the  condition^  under 
which  we  work  and  live.  Human  problAns  are 
seldom  scdved,  but  are  often  improved.  ,^lm 
Roche  and  Ralph  Nader  are  a  lot  clpser  to 
each  other  than  people  will  let  them  b*.  Walt 
and  see. 


BIPARTISAN    AGREEMENT    Ol^    IN- 
TERNATIONAL ECONOMIC  ISSUES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President^  in  Its 
1971  Joint  Economic  Report  on  tha  Pres- 
ident's Economic  Report,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  presented  bipar- 
tisan views  of  agreement  on  international 
economic  issues.  This  continues  a  ,tradl- 
tion  of  essential  agreement  among  imem- 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  foreig^  eco- 
nomic policy.  This  year's  report  stressed 
that  foreign  economic  policy  sbo^d  be 
dealt  with  in  tandem  when  dotnestlc 
policy  decisions  are  made.  One  if  the 
major  recommendations  of  the!  Joint 
views  states  that : 

The  external  and  internal  economlo  policy 
goals  of  the  United  States  should  be  regarded 
as  being  synonymous — the  maintenaince  of 
full  employment  and  price  stability. 

The  report  goes  on  to  emphasize  that 
If  the  goals  of  the  Employ mert  Act  can 
be  achieved  that  this  will  also  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  balance  oi  pay- 
ments: 

If  these  goals  can  be  achieved,  the  bilance- 
of -payments  position  of  the  United  .  States 
will  be  strengthened;  but  If  we  fall  to  ireallze 
these  Joint  objectives,  a  progressive  (deterio- 
ration In  our  external  position  will  compound 
domestic   problems. 

An  editoritd  published  in  thej  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  April  13  caUed  domes- 
tic and  foreign  economic  policy  tw6  sides 
of  the  same  coin.  This  is  certainly  >n  apt 
description.  For  if  the  American  economy 
can  be  restored  to  a  path  of  i^ormal 
growth  with  reasonable  price  stability, 
then  both  the  balance  of  payments  will 
be  Improved  and  the  Internationa  posi- 
tion of  the  dollar  will  be  strengtheiied. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimou$  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Ricord: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ed  torial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R  ecord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  13,  1971] 
Two  Smza  or  the  Samx  Coin 

In  an  unusual  display  of  unanimity.  Demo- 
cratic and  R^ubllcan  members  of  thu  Joint 
Congressional  Economic  Committee  hi.ve  en- 
dorsed a  statement  on  the  balance  qf  pay- 
ments and  other  international  economic  Is- 
sues. The  statement  could  hardly  hav  i  come 
at  a  better  time. 

A  number  of  leading  economists  r(»cently 
have  urged  that  the  U.S.  treat  Its  Ion  j-run- 
nlng  payments  deficit  with  "benign  n<  gleet." 
Although  there's  no  Indication  that  luch  a 
policy  has  as  yet  become  otQcial,  it's  njt  sur- 


prising  that 
that  it  may. 


some   European   officials 


After  all,  the  arguments  for  a  passive  pay- 
ments policy  do  possess  a  certain  logic.  The 
U.S.  has  run  a  deficit  nearly  every  year  for 
two  decades,  and  the  world  monetary  system 
somehow  has  not  come  unglued.  Foreigners 
have  continued  to  accumulate  dollars,  even 
if  they  haven't  always  been  happy  about  the 
process. 

"Benign  neglect,"  moreover,  would  call  for 
removal  of  the  various  controls  the  U.S.  has 
placed  on  the  outflow  of  capital.  The  con- 
trols, which  were  supposed  to  be  short-term 
expedients,  are  now  cutting  the  return  flow 
of  investment  earnings  and  thus  are,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  self-defeating. 

Perhaps  the  chief  argument  advanced  for 
a  passive  policy,  however,  is  that  the  U.S. 
must  look  first  to  its  domestic  economy.  For- 
eign trade  plays  so  small  a  role  in  total  Amer- 
ican business,  the  reasoning  runs  that  inter- 
national considerations  cannot  be  allowed  to 
determine  governmental  financial  policy. 

One  answer  to  this  argument  Is  that  the 
U.S.,  like  it  or  not,  is  far  and  away  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  nation  in  the  free  world. 
Whatever  the  domestic  Impxjrtance  of  U.S. 
foreign  commerce,  the  nation  has  interna- 
tional responsibilities. 

But  the  best  answer,  and  the  one  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee  stresses,  is  that  good  do- 
mestic economic  policy  and  good  interna- 
tional economic  policy  should  be  only  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin.  "A  reasonable  rate  of 
growth  and  stable  prices,"  the  committee 
says,  "are  the  greatest  contributions  that 
American  economic  policymakers  can  make 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  to  our  own 
citizens." 

The  U.S.  dollar  is  central  to  the  world 
monetary  system,  and  It's  likely  to  continue 
so  for  the  foreseeable  future.  It's  the  cur- 
rency against  which  other  currencies  are 
measured,  and  other  nations  would  appre- 
ciate a  more  solid  yardstick.  Since  they 
hold  growing  amounts  of  dollars,  they  have 
a  large  stake  in  the  dollar's  value. 

U.S.  inflation  has  contributed  to  the  pay- 
ments deficits,  having  made  American  ex- 
{jorts  relatively  more  expensive  and  imports 
relatively  cheaper.  In  the  last  half  of  the 
19606,  the  overheated  U.S.  economy  also  gen- 
erated a  demand  for  goods  that  could  not 
be  entirely  satisfied  domestically,  and  thus 
helped  to  Increase  imports. 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  greater 
price  stability  would  have  piirely  domestic 
benefits,  allowing  businessmen  and  consum- 
ers to  plan  their  futures  with  more  assur- 
ance. And  a  healthy  US.  economy,  growing 
at  a  steady  pace,  contributes  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  free  world. 

It  win  be  easier  for  the  U.8.  to  pursue 
re8p>onslble  financial  policies  at  home  If  it 
continues  to  reduce  its  military  presence 
abroad.  This  accords  with  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
and  it  certainly  woiild  help  the  balance  of 
payments.  As  the  U.S.  lowers  its  profile  over- 
seas, it  can  and  should  urge  other  nations 
to  do  more  for  their  own  defenses. 

The  U.S.  cannot  straighten  out  everything 
by  itself.  At  the  moment  there's  no  doubt 
that  some  foreign  currencies  are  overvalued 
In  relation  to  the  dollar.  If  the  countries  In- 
volved Insist  on  retaining  the  current  ex- 
change rates,  under  the  fixed  system  that 
prevails,  they  would  spin  their  own  exports 
and  curb  imports.  In  the  process  they  will 
make  it  all  but  Impossible  for  the  U.S.  to 
end  Its  payments  deficits. 

Greater  exchange  rate  flexibility  thus  could 
help  to  ease  the  payments  problem.  But  the 
key  point,  as  the  Economic  Committee  says, 
Is  that  "the  external  and  Internal  economic 
policy  goals  of  the  United  States  should  be 
regarded  as  being  synonymous." 


think 


PRAYER  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial published  recently  in  the  Sun- 
Gazette,    of    Willlamsport,    Pa.,    again 


points  out  the  need  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  allowing  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  our  public  schools. 

One  fact  I  am  pleased  to  note  at  this 
time  is  that  the  number  of  Senators  who 
have  Joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  has 
risen  from  the  original  29  to  43. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Sun-Gazette  (Willlamsport  Pa ) 
Mar.  17,  1971)  '       "  ' 

Wk    Nexd   Scott's   Aicendmxnt 

Since  the  Third  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals  has  tightened  the  ban  on  Bible  and 
prayer  readings  In  public  schools,  there  Is  a 
greater  need  than  ever  for  the  constitutional 
amendment  specifically  jjermlttlng  such 
activities  which  Pennsylvania  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  and  29  of  his  colleagues  are  backing  in 
Congress. 

The  federal  cotirt  announced  on  March  4 
that  the  Albert  Gallatin  School  District  In 
Payette  County  Ig  in  violation  of  the  law  be- 
cause its  students  are  voluntarily  engaging 
in  devotional  periods  in  the  classroom. 

Here  is  the  sweeping  language  of  the  court: 
"Neither  the  fact  that  the  participation  by 
the  students  In  the  program  Is  'voluntary', 
nor  the  fact  that  the  program  may  be  de- 
nominationally neutral  is  of  constitutional 
moment  when  the  establishment  clause  (of 
the  First  Amendment )  is  Involved." 

So  If  the  majority  is  to  have  any  rights 
In  this  matter,  it  wUl  have  to  change  the 
Constitution  as  Senator  Scott  proposes  to  do. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  IN  WYO- 
MING EXCLUDED  FROM  RAILPAX 
ROUTES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  Wyoming  were  deeply  disturbed,  as 
was  I,»  when  the  Railpax  Corporation  an- 
nounced its  routes  for  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  System  last  month.  My 
constituents  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  logic  the  incorporators  used  in  ex- 
cluding the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  route 
from  Omaha  to  Cheyenne,  west  across 
southern  Wyoming,  and  onward  to  the 
west  coast. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  several 
editorials  published  in  Wyoming  news- 
papers concerning  the  Railpax  Corpora- 
tion's announcement.  The  editorials  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  the  people  of  my 
State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune, 

Mar.  20,  1971) 

Across  Country  on  a  Bttnch  or  SotJK  Grapes 

About  Railpax.  As  Charlie  Brown  would 
say,  "Who  needs  it?" 

But  first  oft,  we  will  apologize  to  Senatoi 
McOee  for  the  unkind  things  said  about  him 
when  he  returned  from  his  African  Junket 
and  Inmiediately  announced  that  Wyoming 
wouldn't  get  Railpax.  At  the  time  we  thought 
he  must  have  a  faulty  crystal  ball.  But  there 
wasn't  anything  wrong  with  it  at  all. 

Secondly,  the  decision  by  the  directors  of 
the  National  Rail  Passenger  Service  Corp.  to 
route  the  Railpax  system  through  a  long, 
looping  route  into  southern  Colorado,  up  the 
Royal  Gorge,  across  Tennessee  Pass  and 
down  the  Colorado  River  through  Grand 
Junction  and  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  Wert 
Coast  Is  .  .  .  uh.  well,  to  be  charitable  and 
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kindly  about  the  matter.  It  Is  unbeUevable. 
Jjao  iodlotic.  Also  stupid.  To  say  nothmg  of 
gbort-slghted. 

Ii<or  some  reason  or  other  It  Is  difficult  to  be 
serious  about  this  matter  even  in  the  cold, 
-run  dawn  of  realization  that  these  people 
bave  made  the  decision  that  was  announced 

Friday. 

Talk  about  a  slow  boat  to  Chlnal  Talk 
gbout  driving  to  Laramie  in  low  geaxl  This 
one  wins  the  prize,  hands  down,  for  monu- 
mental something  or  other. 

One  wonders  what  the  great  builder  of  the 
Union  Pacific.  MaJ.  Gen.  GrenvUle  Dodge,  or 
his  tough  tracklayers,  the  Brothers  Casement, 
would  have  thought  about  all  this.  They 
nrobably  would  have  laid  the  RaUpax  direc- 
tors end-to-end.  Joined  'em  up  with  fish- 
plates, strung  'em  over  a  few  ties  and  If  there 
had  been  room,  run  their  famous  locomotive, 
the  General  Sherman,  back  and  forth  across 
them  a  few  times. 

There  is  no  point  reviewing  aU  the  issues 
In  this  case.  The  representatives  of  this  state 
have  presented  their  case  thoroughly;  there 
li  nothing  that  has  been  overlooked  or  un- 
done In  seeking  to  convince  the  Railpax 
people  that  the  route  should  have  come  this 

way. 

Probably  the  handwriting  was  on  the  wall 
when  it  was  revealed  that  the  route  was  to 
go  from  Chicago  to  Denver  and  then  if— and 
the  If,  It  now  can  be  seen,  wm  flimsier  than 
thought  here— If  Wyoming  would  be  In- 
cluded m  the  route,  the  trains  would  come 
up  from  Denver  to  Cheyenne  and  from 
here  westward  across  southern  Wyoming  to 
Ogden. 

That  really  didn't  make  much  sense,  but 
it  made  a  lot  more  sense  than  the  one  run- 
ning the  trains  down  through  southern 
Colorado  and  then  across  the  Great  Divide. 
Scenery  pres\unably  is  the  basis  of  this  route 
but  if  this  railroad  passenger  service  is  to  be 
based  purely  on  an  amusement  basis,  every- 
body ought  to  save  his  money,  take  a  Jet  to 
the  ItJi.  Airport,  and  go  out  to  Disneyland 
and  ride  a  real  entertainment  train. 

Incidentally,  while  they  were  about  It,  why 
didn't  the  Railpax  geniuses  route  their  pas- 
senger service  on  down  from  Pueblo  into  El 
Paso,  Juarez,  El  Paso  and  los  Esttidos  Unldos 
de  Mexico?  That's  the  way  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande's  founder.  Gen.  William  J.  Palmer,  in- 
tended it.  That  would  have  been  a  real  dandy 
tourist  route. 

It  was  our  original  concept  of  this  misbe- 
gotten undertaking  that  what  the  Railpax 
people,  and  the  government  at  the  top,  really 
wanted  was  to  provide  the  traveling  public 
with  a  real,  practicable,  working  alternative 
to  grinding  across  the  country  in  the  family 
car,  or  doing  it  Jet-style  In  a  matter  of  min- 
utes. But  apparently  not.  Railpax  must  be 
designed  for  something  else,  akin  to  a  family 
outing  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  if  families  do 
those  things  anymore,  which  we  doubt. 

The  Railpax  plan  makes  Just  about  as 
much  sense  as  tolling  a  rowboat  up  the  South 
Platte  River  to  get  from  Omaha  to  Denver. 
It  Ignores  history,  geography,  present-day 
transportation  needs;  the  history  part  being 
the  building  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
road— in  a  time,  remember,  when  rail  travel 
was  the  only  efficient  and  effective  means  of 
getting  places  on  land — across  this  country, 
and  geography  taking  into  consideration  the 
problems  of  crossing  the  mountain  massif 
formed  by  the  Continental  Divide  west  of 
Denver. 

Crocker's  and  Huntington's  tracklaylng 
teams  had  to  go  through  the  Sierras  east  of 
Sacramento  and  west  of  Reno  In  the  late 
1860s  because  there  was  no  other  way  to  go. 
But  Dodge  and  the  U.P.  builders  dldnt  have 
to  buck  the  mighty  mountains,  they  went 
around  them;  or  better,  they  went  In  a  more 
or  less  straight  line  from  Omaha  to  Cheyenne 
and  on  to  Ogden  and  Promontory  Point  with- 
out deviating  to  go  through  the  mountains. 
This  was  an  alternative  to  a  slightly  more 
iJowed   line   from    Julesbiirg    through    Fort 


Collins  and  north  across  the  Laramie  plain, 
which  they  rejected. 

But  m  today's  advanced  age,  our  great  rail 
planners  can't  think  this  far  ahead.  They 
made  work  out  of  It.  Because  of  this  we  think 
RaUpax  will  fall  unless  it  changes  Its  plan, 
and  U  It  does,  it  ought  to  run  this  Une  from 
Chicago  to  Omaha  to  North  Platte  to 
Cheyenne,  the  way  It  always  has  been  run 
and  the  only  way  It  makes  sense. 

If  this  be  sour  grapes,  we  like  'em.  Have  a 
bunch. 

(Prom  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune,  Mar.  22. 
19711 

Untaibness  or  Rau-pax  Decision 

It  was  disappointing,  but — as  Sen.  OllfT 
Hansen  has  stated — predictably  so  that  the 
Railpax  system  would  bypass  Wyoming. 
There  is  substantial  evidence  that  the  Wyo- 
ming route  would  be  better  to  Salt  Lake 
City  than  from  Denver.  Gov.  Stan  Hathaway, 
expressing  his  resentment,  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  Wyoming  dldnt  have  enough 
political  clout. 

This  Is  not,  of  course,  to  be  taken  as  mean- 
ing that  we  do  not  have  able  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  but  Wyoming  is  a  small 
state  population-wise,  and  Its  counsels  are 
not  always  heard  in  Washington  with  the 
most  telling  effect. 

There  are  Ave  other  states  besides  Wyo- 
ming which  may  have  been  bypassed  In  the 
program  of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corp.,  which  Is  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers 
of  these  states  as  well  as  others.  The  states 
which  were  not  to  be  Included  are  Wyoming, 
South  Dakota,  Idaho,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine. 

At  this  writing  we  do  not  have  the  full 
determination  regarding  the  other  flve  states, 
BO  that  any  conclusion  should  be  held  in 
abeyance.  Regardless  of  whetho-  they  are 
omitted  or  Included,  there  Is  merit  In  the 
legislation  proposed  that  all  48  contiguous 
states  should  benefit  by  the  establishment 
of  the  corporation.  If  this  Is  not  to  be  done, 
this  Is  favoritism  pure  and  simple. 

All  the  members  of  Wyoming's  delega- 
tion—Senator McGee,  Senator  Hansen,  and 
Representative  Roncallo  have  supported  a 
Railpax  route  along  the  Union  Pacific  in 
Wyoming.  Both  houses  of  the  Wyoming  leg- 
islature adopted  a  memorial  to  that  effect. 
The  taxpayers  of  this  country  are  going  to  be 
billed  for  no  inconsiderable  amount — a  *40 
million  grant  and  $300  million  In  guaranteed 
loans. 

Wyoming  people  will  put  up  part  of  that 
money.  They  are  entitled  to  a  better  deal. 

There  is  Job  protection  for  the  18  UP  pas- 
senger service  employes  In  Wyoming.  That 
was  explained  Sativday  by  E)d  Schafer,  gen- 
eral director  of  public  relations  for  the 
railroad.  This  is  on  the  plus  side,  but  It  does 
not  cancel  out  the  fact  that  Wyoming  is  ex- 
pected to  lose  passenger  service  In  the  proc- 
ess. More  information  will  be  forthcoming  at 
a  news  conference  today.  As  it  stands  now, 
it  seems  evident  that  If  a  Wyoming  patron 
wants  to  ride  the  UP  to  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco  or  points  east,  he  Is  going  to  have 
to  make  connections  in  Denver  rather  than 
at  Rawlins. 

Some  of  these  details  have  to  be  clarified, 
but  the  situation  is  not  reassuring. 

[Prom  the  Riverton  (Wyo.)  Ranger,  Max.  22, 

1971] 

Thx  FUfAI.  Snttb 

The  announcement  by  Railpax  that  Wyo- 
ming is  not  Included  in  the  routing  of  the 
national  rail  passenger  service  has  brought 
many  anguished  cries  from  Wyoming  and 
Washington — and  It  chould. 

Not  so  much  because  Wyoming's  way  of 
life  will  be  changed  much  by  the  loss  of  the 
present  passenger  service.  Union  Pacific  has 
practically  abandoned  it  anyway,  Burlington 
Northern    gave    up    a    few    years    ago,    and 


Chicago  Northwestern  quit  running  pas- 
senger trains  (Into  Riverton)  In  IMl. 

But  the  curtailment  of  passenger  service 
through  Wyoming  Is  truly  a  tragicomedy. 

First,  it  does  give  UP  the  convenient  ex- 
cuse for  dropping  passenger  service.  They've 
been  trying  to  do  it  In  two  ways  for  years 
anyway — pleading  with  the  ICC  for  abandon- 
ment, and  doing  everything  possible  to  dis- 
courage rail  travel. 

Second,  RaUpax  is  but  another  example  of 
the  big  getting  bigger,  and  the  small  smaller. 
No  matter  that  we're  talking  dispersal  of 
population,  Improving  the  environment  et  al, 
let's  keep  Denver,  Omaha,  and  Salt  Lake 
b^py,  and  to  hell  with  Wyoming.  "We're 
planning  to  make  a  national  wUdlife  refuge 
out  of  Wyoming  anyway  and  as  long  as  we 
can  get  our  fast  freight  across  the  state  and 
haul  the  coal  out,  why  do  anything  that 
might  hflp  Wyoming,"  end  quote. 

Third,  it  is  utterly  rtdlciUous  to  not  bring 
service  direct  from  Chicago  to  Cheyenne, 
branch  south  to  Denver,  go  straight  west  to 
San  Francisco,  Los   Angeles,   and   Portland. 

The  only  trouble  with  RaUpax  is  that  it 
Is  passenger  service  to  nowhere,  and  where 
before  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ride  the 
train  and  get  there,  now  it  wlU  be  actually 
Impossible. 

Raise  the  flag  at  victory  in  Omaha,  Chicago, 
and  Washington — and  fly  them  at  half  mast 
in  Wyoming. 

Brethren,  you  have  been  snubbed  and  In- 
sulted again.  Let's  don't  forget  for  whom  the 
(train)  beU  tolls! 

[From  the  Wyoming  Bagle.  Mar.  23,  1S71] 

The  Last  Hope 

RaUpax,  the  seml-govemment  Railroad 
Passenger  corporation  created  by  Congress  to 
operate  the  nationwide  railroad  passenger 
system,  has  designated  four  passenger  routes 
which  will  go  to  the  West  Coast. 

And  not  one  of  them  will  follow  the  short- 
er, faster,  logical  route  from  Chicago  and 
Omaha  to  the  West  Coast,  by  way  of 
Cheyenne  and  Ogden.  In  fact,  not  one  of 
the  routes  will  come  even  close  to  Wyoming. 

Two  of  the  routes  will  cross  Colorado,  one 
win  go  across  northern  Montana,  and  the 
fourth,  from  New  Orleans  to  Los  Angeles, 
wUl  swing  far  south  through  San  Antonio, 
El  Paso  and  Phoenix. 

Here  are  the  four  routes  to  the  West  Coast, 
unveiled  yesterday  by  Railpax  as  part  of  the 
nationwide  raU  passenger  network: 

Chicago  to  San  Francisco  via  Sacramento, 
Reno,  Winnemucca,  Nev.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Grand  Junction,  Denver,  Lincoln,  Omaha. 

Chicago  to  Seattle  via  Taklma,  Pasco,  Spo- 
kane, Sand  Point,  Glacier  park,  WUllston, 
Mlnot,  Grand  Forks.  Fargo,  WiUmar,  Min- 
neapolis, and  Milwaukee. 

Chicago  to  Loe  Angeles  via  Flagstaff,  Gal- 
lup, Albuquerque,  Lajunta,  Hutchinson,  New- 
ton, Ottawa,  Kansas  City,  Fort  Madison  and 
Galesburg. 

New  Orleans  to  Los  Angeles  via  Phoenix, 
Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  Antonio,  Houston  and 
Beaumont. 

This  plan,  of  course.  wUl  leave  the  entire 
State  of  Wyoming  high  and  dry,  witii  abso- 
lutely no  railroad  passenger  service. 

Suppose  you,  a  citizen  of  Cheyenne,  wanted 
to  go  Lc6  Angeles,  by  train — which  should 
be  a  relatively  short,  day  and  night,  trip. 
First,  you  would  have  to  drive  to  Denver  to 
catch  the  train  for  San  Francisco,  by  way 
of  Grand  Jxinction,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Reno. 
Once  in  San  Francisco,  and  depending  upon 
the  schedules,  you  would  have  one  choice — 
the  Seattle  to  San  Diego  train — to  get  south 
to  Los  Angeles. 

IX  your  destination  happened  to  be 
Phoenix,  you  could  follow  the  same  route, 
but  in  Los  Angeles  you  woiUd  have  to  catch 
the  Los  Angeles  to  New  Orleans  train  and 
ride  it  aU  the  way  back  to  Phoenix.  Tou 
would  have  driven  to  Denver,  changed  trains 
at  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and  trav- 
eled nearly  three  times  as  far  as  the  distance 
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from  Cheyenne  to  Phoenix.  Of  ooui^e,  you 
would  have  had  the  pleaaure  of  vlaltln  g  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  Nevada,  Northern  CaUfornla, 
Southern  California  and  Arizona,  ed  route. 

But  this  la  ridiculous.  ... 

And,  If  the  situation  will  be  bad  for  Chey- 
eixne.  It  will  be  even  worse  for  othejr  Wyo- 
ming cities  and  towns,  including  tho^e  along 
the  Union  Pacific  in  Southern  Wyonilng. 

Actually,  common  sense  should  hiive  dic- 
tated that  at  least  one  of  the  passenaer  lines 
follow  the  route  from  Chicago  to  pmaha, 
then  straight  to  the  West  Coast,  by  way  of 
North  Platte,  Cheyenne  and  Ogden.  , 

Such  a  route,  foUowlng  Union  Pacific's 
excellent  double-track  across  southerp  Wyo- 
ming, would  have  been  the  logical  foute. 

It  would  have  saved  both  time  and  cjlstance 
for  persons  traveling  from  the  Mldkvest  to 
the  West  Coast.  I 

Such  a  route  would  have  been  logical,  and 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  traveUng  public. 

But  Ballpax  has  decreed  otherwise. 

Now,  It  should  be  hoped  Congress  ^11  give 
speedy  approval  to  measures  sponsored  by 
Sens.  Gale  McGee  and  Clifford  P.  Haiisen  In 
the  Senate  and  by  Congressman  Ter|o  Ron- 
callo  In  the  House. 

The  measures  would  provide  that  flallpax 
must  serve  at  least  one  major  population 
area  in  each  of  the  48  contiguous  iitates — 
thus  Insuring  at  least  some  passenger  service 
for  Wyoming. 

Passage  of  the  measures  might  toean  a 
train  would  run  north  from  Denver,  tp  Chey- 
enne, and  then  westward. 

Apparently,  that  is  the  last  hope  ^r  pas- 
senger service  In  Wyoming. 


(Prom  The  Wyoming  State 
tiar.  24,  1971] 


Trlbvne 


HaILPAX"  PSCTJLIAK  RATIONAL* 

One  more  look  at  Rallpax  and  thin  we'll 
forget  It.  In  the  press  conference  Monday  to 
announce  the  new  railroad  passenger  haul- 
ing system  to  be  operated  effective  May  1  by 
the  government  corporation,  the  following 
reasons  were  cited  as  basic  factors  in  the 
routing  decisions:  j 

Current  train  rldershlp  and  nuniber  of 
trains  per  week.  i 

Current  operating  costs  on  each  route. 

Adequacy  of  other  travel  modes.        i 

Total  population  of  cities  along  the  route. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  tr^ck  and 
equipment.  i 

Those,  according  to  Rallpax  Cl|alnnan 
David  Kendall,  are  the  five  criteria  for  the 
decision  to  pick  routes.  In  at  leaai;  three  of 
these,  a  majority,  the  factors  would  have 
favored  a  route  across  southern  Wyoming 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  one  chosfln  from 
Denver  west  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Those  five 
are  ciorrent  train  rldershlp  and  number  of 
trains  per  week,  adequacy  of  othef  travel 
modes  and  physical  chtu-acterlstlcs  ^  track 
and  equipment. 

All  three  of  these  clearly  favored  4eaigna- 
tlon  of  the  Union  Pacific's  double»tracked 
mainline  from  Cheyenne  to  Ogden,  a4d  prob- 
ably favored  designation  of  the  U.P.'s^double- 
tracked  mainline  from  Omaha  to  Ofden  via 
North  Platte.  Cheyenne  and  the  othfcr  Wyo- 
ming clUes.  And  on  a  route  from  Otoaba  to 
Denver,  thence  to  Cheyenne  and  Ogden,  total 
population  of  cities  along  the  route  possibly 
could  have  become  a  fourth  factor.  We  have 
no  knowledge  of  ctirrent  operating  costs  of 
each  route  but  fxirther  down  In  the  Rallpax 
press  release  It  Is  admitted  that  tlie  route 
chosen  from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake  vU  Orand 
Junction  Is  from  two  to  three  hoiirB  longer 
than  the  one  from  Denver,  Cheyenna  and  on 
west  over  the  Union  Pacific.  j 

The  Rallpax  announcement  also  included 
these  rather  self-damnmg  statement^:  "The 
basic  route  through  Omaha  was  chosen  be- 
cause It  Is  shorter  In  miles,  faster  In  tunning 
time  and  contributed  more  passenger  miles 
annually"  Okay,  so  far,  so  good.  Ttien  the 
statement  adds  this:  "The  segment  through 
Orand    Junction    and    Salt    Lake    Ctty   was 


chosen  because  of  somewhat  greater  popula- 
tion, past  rldershlp  and  market  potential." 
Before  this,  however,  Raili>ax  had  said,  of 
the  route  designation  through  Ottumwa, 
Iowa,  from  Chicago  to  Omaha:  "The  route 
.  .  .  was  choeen  because  It  has  the  fastest 
pinning  time  and  best  track  conditions  of 
the  three  alternate  routes."  And,  "The  Lin- 
coln segment  was  chosen  because  It  has  a 
greater  popxilatlon.  The  line  has  more  rlder- 
shlp now  than  the  alternative." 

Also:  "Two  major  corridor  options  are  pre- 
sented between  Chicago  and  Denver  with 
variations  for  particular  segments.  The  basic 
route  through  Omaha  was  chosen  particu- 
larly because  the  Omaha  route  is  shorter 
and  faster  than  the  best  alternative  through 
Kansas  City;  despite  greater  population  along 
the  Kansas  City  route,  the  Omaha  route  con- 
tributes more  passenger  miles  annually;  the 
Kansas  City  alternative  will  be  served  by  the 
Chlcago-Los  Angeles  service." 

In  analyzing  the  route  through  Iowa,  the 
directors  said  a  decision  was  made  to  by-pass 
Des  Moines  and  pick  a  route  on  the  Bur- 
lington Northern  directly  from  Oalesburg. 
ni.,  to  Omaha  via  Otttimwa  because  "the 
Ottumwa  segment  has  the  fastest  running 
time  because  of  more  double  track  and  79 
maes  per  hour  authorized  speed  ( the  Marlon 
segment  is  slower  and  the  Des  Moines  seg- 
ment Is  more  than  two  hours  slower) ;  while 
population  along  the  Des  Moines  segment  is 
twice  that  of  the  Ottumwa  segment  (and 
three  times  that  of  the  Marlon  segment), 
historic  rldershlp  has  been  larger  on  the  Ot- 
tumwa segment  than  on  the  Des  Moines  seg- 
ment; the  Des  Molnee  segment  track  con- 
ditions are  only  fair  with  a  60-mile  per 
hour  iTiftYimiinn  authorized  speed." 

Of  the  decision  to  pick  Denver-Grand 
Junction-Salt  Lake  over  Denver-Cheyenne- 
Ogden.  Rallpax  said:  "Of  the  two  route  al- 
ternatives between  Denver  and  Wells  (Nev.) , 
the  Orand  Junction-Salt  Lake  City  route 
was  chosen  principally  because  of  popula- 
tion, and  market  potential,  Although  the 
Cheyenne  route  Is  two-  three  hours  faster, 
the  market  potential  of  the  Grand  Junction 
segment  Is  seen  as  much  greater  than  the 
Cheyenne  segment  because  of  outstanding 
scenery  and  world-famous  ski  resorts." 

Yet  Id  the  five  controlling  criteria  listed 
by  the  Rallpax  directors  at  the  outset  no- 
thing at  all — absolutely  nothing! — was  said 
about  "outstanding  scenery  and  world 
famous  ski  resorts"  and  nothing  was  said 
about  market  potential.  What  the  five  con- 
trolling criteria  consisted  of  was— to  repeat — 
current  train  rldershlp  and  number  of  trains 
per  week  (more  on  the  UP.  than  on  the  Bur- 
lington-Rlo  Grande) ,  c\irrent  operating  costs, 
adequacy  of  other  travel  modes,  total  popula- 
tion along  route  and  physical  characteristics 
of  track  and  equipment. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Rallpax  directors  went 
outside  the  scope  of  their  ovm  self-imposed 
rules  for  route  designation  to  pick  the  Den- 
ver-Grand J\mctlon-Salt  Lake  route  over 
Denver-Cheyenne,  etc.  Thtis  It  may  be  ascer- 
tained that  each  situation  was  fitted  to  such 
rules  as  the  directors  cared  to  make  for  It. 

There  Is  no  point  In  arguing  the  case;  we 
have  been  had.  There  Is  no  appeal  and  no 
recourse  and  there  Is  probably  no  point  in 
fighting  the  thing.  But  we  dont  have  to  Uke 
It  and  we  are  not  about  to. 

We  will  Just  have  to  continue  to  struggle 
along,  doing  a  slow,  but  very  deep  bum.  In 
the  meantime,  the  governor  may  ponder  this 
rationale,  which  he  asked  for  In  a  letter  to 
Rallpax  Chairman  Kendall  Monday;  It  is  a 
meet  peculiar  form  of  reasoning  that  Rallpax 
labored  under.  Most  curious. 


DISENGAGEMENT    OF    UNITED 
STATES  PROM  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  AUiOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Den- 
ver Post  of  April  8  contains  an  Interest- 
ing and  reflective  editorial  on  President 


Nixon's  April  7  address  to  the  Nation  on 
the  next  phase  of  his  policy  for  disen- 
gaging the  United  States  from  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

This  balanced  Judgment  from  a  great 
and  Independent  newspaper  should  be 
of  Interest  to  all  Senators. 

Mr.  E^esident,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
profit  from  it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows : 

Though  Vietnam  Pdtitm!  Uncebtaim,  Nixon 
Keeps  His  Word  on  Troops 

The  key  words  In  President  Nlxon'a  ac- 
counting to  the  American  people  this  week 
on  the  war  In  Vietnam  were  these: 

"In  my  campaign  for  the  presidency,  I 
pledged  to  end  American  Involvement  In  this 
war.  I  am  keeping  that  pledge." 

Mr.  Nixon  was  not  trying  to  make  a  case 
for  greater  involvement  In  the  war,  or  even 
for  involvement  Itself. 

The  central  fact  on  which  the  President 
focused  was  that  the  United  States  was  In- 
volved, that  the  escalation  of  the  Involve- 
ment bad  been  accomplished  by  the  Admin- 
istrations that  preceded  his,  and  that  hli 
objective — ^from  which  he  had  not  deviated— 
was  to  reverse  the  trend. 

When  he  entered  the  presidency  In  1969, 
Mr.  Nixon  pointed  out,  there  were  540,000 
American  troops  In  Vietnam.  By  the  first  of 
May  he  will  have  brought  more  than  265,000 
of  them  home. 

Further,  he  pledged  to  bring  another  100,- 
000  home  by  December  1. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  to  date,  there 
Is  no  reason  to  believe  he  will  not  do  so— 
or  that  he  will  not  have  cut  the  total  sub- 
stantially beyond  that  during  the  early  part 
of  next  year. 

True,  the  President  refused  to  bind  him- 
self to  have  all  the  American  troops  out  of 
Vietnam  by  a  specific  date — as  some  of  hla 
crltlca  Insist  he  shotUd  do. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  the  point  that  to  do  so 
would  be  to  play  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists — giving  them  either  a  bargain- 
ing or  a  mUltary  advantage. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  so,  but  It  Is  hardly 
Justification  for  accusing  the  President  ol 
reneging  on  his  commitment  to  the  American 
p>eople. 

Mr.  Nixon  obviously  hopes  that  by  with- 
drawing our  forces  gradually  rather  than 
precipitately  he  wUl  enable  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam  to  gain  the  military  and 
political  stability  either  to  sustain  Itself  or 
to  make  the  best  possible  arrangement  In  any 
subsequent  negotiations  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  National  LlberaUon  Front. 

This  may  be  a  forelom  hope.  It  may  turn 
out  that  there  Is  no  viable  alternative  to  » 
government  run  by  the  Communists— in 
which  case  the  United  States  will  have  to  ac- 
cept this  outcome  and  the  additional  time 
that  Mr.  Nixon  has  brought  by  his  phased 
withdrawal  will  have  been  time,  and  lives, 
squandered. 

But  as  Mr.  Nixon  sees  it  there  Is  still  some 
choice  within  the  framework  of  American 
disengagement;  a  chance  that  would  certain- 
ly be  dissipated  by  Immediate  American  with- 
drawal. 

It  Is  a  choice  that  he  feels  he  cannot  ignore, 
even  though  the  risks  to  Americans,  in  Vlst- 
namese,  and  to  his  own  political  future  art 
substantial. 

His  critics  have  been  accusing  Mr.  Nixon 
both  of  blindly  ignoring  the  will  of  the  Amsr- 
Ican  people  (•  large  majority  of  whom  clearly 
want  to  get  out  of  this  mess  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible), and  of  maneuvering  for  pollUow 
<^>portunlty.  ..   „    n 

The  crttlcUm  seems  to  cancel  out.  He  J» 
patiently  not  doing  the  "popular"  thing  wltB 
his  steady  but  measured  deescalatlon,  uw 
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ttnless  he  can  sway  the  electcwtite  his  ap- 
proecb  will  lead  to  his  undoing  Jvist  as  cer- 
J^lnly  as  gradual  escalation  led  to  the  un- 
doing of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

At  the  very  least,  the  President  showed  his 
understanding  of  the  American  character 
when  he  said:  "...  we  face  the  choice  ol 
ending  our  involvement  In  this  war  on  a  note 
of  despair  or  on  a  note  of  hope.  I  believe  as 
Tbomas  Jefferson  did  that  Americans  will  al- 
ways choose  hope  over  despair." 

For  the  sake  of  the  country — and  for  the 
sake  of  the  Vietnamese,  who  deserve  a  future 
that  18  free  of  the  nightmares  of  the  Im- 
mediate past — we  can  only  hope,  Just  as  we 
can  only  speculate,  that  the  course  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  following  Is  the  right  one. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  BY  MAINE 
LEGISLATURE  RELATING  TO 
BOUNDARY  BETWEEN  CANADA 
AND    THE     UNITED     STATES 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
Maine  «Mr.  Muskie),  I  ask  tinanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  State  of  Maine 
Legislature  memorializing  Hon.  William 
P.  Rogers,  Secretary  of  State,  to  negoti- 
ate by  treaty  the  eastern  seaward  boun- 
dary between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  the  responsibilities  of  each 
Government  with  respect  to  oil  spills  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Rbsolution 
Joint  Resolution  Memorializing  the  Honor- 
able WlUlam  P.  Rogers,  Secretary  of  State, 
to  Negotiate  by  Treaty  the  Eastern  Seaward 
Boimdary  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  the  Responsibilities  of  Each 
Government  with  respect  to  OU  Spills  In 
the  Bay  of  Pundy 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  In  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Legis- 
lative Session  now  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  and  petition  unto  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Honor- 
able William  P.  Rogers,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  most  recent  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  with  respect  to 
their  eastern  seaward  boundary  was  executed 
in  1925;  and 

Whereas,  such  treaty  extended  the  ter- 
minus of  such  boimdary  from  the  terminus 
fixed  In  the  1910  boundary  treaty  ".  .  .  south 
34*  41'  west,  for  a  distance  of  two  thousand 
three  hundred  eighty-three  meters,  through 
the  middle  of  the  Grand  Manan  Channel,  to 
the  High  Seas"  (44  Stat.  2102);  and 

Whereas,  the  location  of  said  boundary 
seaward  beyond  the  southerly  end  of  Orand 
Manan  Island  Is  vague,  Indefinite  and  uncer- 
tain due  to  the  wording  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned 1925  treaty;  and 

Whereas,  the  Canadian  government  has 
granted  oil  exploration  permits  to  major  oil 
companies  covering  territory  within  10  mllee 
of  the  Maine  coast;  and 

Whereas,  the  litigation,  entitled  United 
States  V.  Maine,  et  ala.,  now  pending  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  may  up- 
hold Maine's  claim  of  authority  to  regulate 
the  development  of  Its  offshore  natural  re- 
sources to  the  edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf; 
and 

Whereas,  a  result  favorable  to  Maine  In 
such  litigation,  given  the  present  indefinite 
nature  of  the  United  States-Canada  eastern 
staward  boundary,  could  reetilt  In  a  dispute 
between  Maine  and  Canada  concerning  en- 
titlement to  the  offshore  natural  resourcss 
of  the  Bay  of  Pundy;  and 


Whereas,  the  oU  Unker  Arrow,  bound  far 
a  Canadian  port,  and  the  oU  barge  Dracone, 
similarly  bound,  both  foundered  off  the 
Maine  coast,  spUling  their  cargoes;  and 

Whereas,  there  presently  exist  no  well-de- 
fined cooperative  procedures  between  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Governments 
concerning  the  cleanup  of  oU  spills  In  the 
Bay  of  Pundy;  and 

Whereas,  the  Indefinite  nature  of  the 
United  States-Canada  eastern  seaward 
boundary  could  result  in  a  dispute  between 
sovereigns  concerning  the  responsibility  for 
such  cleanup,  to  the  detriment  of  the  sea- 
shores, marine  resources  and  economy  of  both 
countries  and  the  ecology  of  the  Bay  of 
Pundy;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  necessary  and  desirable  to 
prevent  disputes  and  International  Incidents 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  re- 
garding the  offshore  natural  resources  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  to  preserve  the  amicable 
relations  and  good  will  which  have  existed 
between  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Maine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Canada  on  the 
other;  now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved:  That  we,  your  Memorialists, 
recommend  and  urge  the  Honorable  WilUam 
P.  Rogers,  Secretary  of  State,  to  take  im- 
mediate and  appropriate  action,  by  negotia- 
tion of  a  treaty  or  otherwise,  to  define  with 
precision  the  eastern  seaward  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  be 
It  further 

Beaolved:  That  we  likewise  recommend  and 
urge  the  Honorable  Secretary  Rogers  to  simi- 
larly define  the  responslbUltles  of  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  Governments  with  re- 
spect to  regulating  the  transport  of  oU  by 
sea,  and  the  cleanup  of  oil  spills  In  the  Bay 
of  Pundy;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  copies  of  this  Memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Honorable  WllUam  P.  Rogers,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Maine  Congressional  Delegation. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  from  Sunday  s  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Thx  Oaixup  Poix:    60  Peecxnt  or  Public 

Sats  Unitxd  Statsb  Spxndb  Too  Much  on 

Detensk 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton,  N.J. — Public  pressure  to  cut 
miUtary  spending  continues,  with  50  per  cent 
of  all  persons  interviewed  In  a  recent  na- 
tionwide STirvey  saying  the  United  States  Is 
spending  "too  much"  for  defense  and  mili- 
tary purposes,  compared  to  11  p)er  cent  who 
say  "too  little"  and  31  per  cent  who  say  the 
amount  being  spent  Is  "about  right." 

Three  earUer  nationwide  surveys  conduct- 
ed during  the  last  year  and  a  half  have  all 
shown  the  public  favoring  reductions  In  mil- 
itary spending,  with  results  closely  compar- 
able to  those  reported  today. 

WhUe  little  difference  Is  found  between  the 
overall  national  findings  reported  today  and 
those  reported  last  faU,  sharp  differences  by 
party  affiliation  are  beginning  to  emerge.  A 
majority  of  Democrats  In  the  latest  survey 
(54  per  cent)  say  they  would  like  to  see  miU- 
tary spending  cut,  compared  to  40  per  cent 
of  Republicans.  In  October,  Democrats  and 
Republicans  held  vlrttially  the  same  views. 

A  total  of  1 ,566  persons.  18  and  older,  were 
interviewed  March  12-14  In  more  than  300 
locaUtles  across  the  nation.  This  question  was 
asked: 

There  is  much  discussion  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  the  government  In  Washington 
should  spend  for  national  defense  and  mili- 
tary purposes.  How  do  you  feel  about  this: 
Do  you  think  we  are  spending  too  little,  too 
much,  or  about  the  right  amount? 

I  In  percent! 


PUBLIC  OPINION  FAVORS  MILITARY 
SPENDING  CUT— SYMPATHIZES 
WITH  POTENTIAL  TAXPAYER  RE- 
VOLT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  results  of  two  major  public 
opinion  polls — one  by  the  Gallup  organi- 
zation and  one  by  Louis  Harris — were 
made  public. 

The  Gallup  poll  shows  that  50  percent 
of  those  interviewed  think  we  are  spend- 
ing too  much  for  the  military.  Only  11 
percent  think  it  is  too  small,  and  31  per- 
cent beUeve  the  military  spending 
amount  is  about  right. 

The  Harris  poll  shows  an  even  more 
startling  result  from  the  American  peo- 
ple who  traditionally  have  psdd  taxes — 
and  high  taxes — without  more  than  the 
usual  grumbling.  To  the  question  "Can 
you  foresee  the  time  when  taxes  in  this 
country  would  reach  the  point  where  you 
would  sympathize  with  a  taxpayers'  re- 
volt where  people  would  refuse  to  pay 
any  more  taxes  unless  taxes  and  spend- 
ing were  reduced,  or  don't  you  think  you 
would  sympathize  with  it?"  some  69  per- 
cent replied  that  they  "Would  sympa- 
thize." 

Spending  is  too  high.  Military  spend- 
ing Is  excessive.  Only  2  years  ago  the 
Harris  poll  percentage  was  43  to  41  In- 
stead of  69  to  17.  Congress  should  take 
note  and  take  note  now. 
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Thx  Harris  Survit:  Sevin  Out  or  10  Havi 

Stmpatht  roR  Revolt  ot  Taxpatrrb 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

A  substantial  64  per  cent  of  t^e  American 
people  feel  that  "taxes  have  reached  the 
breaking  point" — up  frcnn  60  per  cent  last 
year  and  54  per  cent  In  1969.  By  a  66-to-27 
per  cent  margin,  the  public  says  that  fed- 
eral Income  taxes  are  simply  "too  high." 

Nearly  7  out  of  10  Americans  could  sym- 
pathize with  a  "taxpayer's  revolt"  where 
"people  would  refuse  to  pay  any  more  t*zM 
unless  taxes  and  spending  were  reduced." 

The  list  of  taxpayer  grievances  covers  a 
wide   range   of   ground: 

By  an  overwhelming  85  to  10  per  cent,  tb« 
pubUc  agrees  with  the  statement  that  "poli- 
ticians promise  tax  relief  before  an  election 
and  then  do  nothing  about  It  when  elected." 

By  82  to  14  per  cent,  It  agrees  that  "the 
big  tax  burden  TaUs  on  the  Uttle  man  In  this 
country  today." 

By  76  to  16  per  cent.  It  feels  that  "too  much 
tax  money  Is  given  to  people  who  dont  ap- 
preciate It." 

By  71  to  ai  per  cent.  It  believes  that  "too 
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mucli  tax  money  U  golcig  Into  wars  a4d  de- 
Xenae." 

By  67  to  23  per  cent.  It  says  "I  resent  the 
way  my  money  Is  being  spent  by  tbe  govern- 
ment."  I 

So  deep  Is  the  alienation  over  taxe4  that 
when  asked  directly  whether  they  coul4  fore- 
see a  time  when  they  wovild  sympathize  with 
a  "taxpayer's  revolt."  69  per  cent  an4wered 
In  the  affirmative.  A  croes  section  ot  1&29 
households  was  aaked  In  late  March: 

"Can  you  foresee  the  time  when  taices  In 
this  country  would  reach  the  point  where  you 
would  sympathize  with  a  taxpayer's  revolt 
wher?  people  would  refuse  to  pay  an^  more 
taxes  unless  taxes  and  spending  wefe  re- 
duced, or  dont  you  think  you  would)  sym- 
pathize with  It?'" 

[Percent  total  public] 

Would  sympathize 

Not  sympathize 

Not  sure 


69 
17 
14 

A  measure  of  the  growing  intensity  ojr  feel- 
ing about  taxes  can  be  obtained  by  cotnpar- 
ing  the  current  lopsided  69-17  pei^  cent 
majority  who  might  sympathize  with  ^  tax- 
payer revolt  with  a  43-41  per  cent  result  on  a 
similar  question  only  two  years  ago. 

Two  key  targets  of  taxpayer  resenitment 
are  spending  for  the  war  In  Vietnam  apd  for 
welfare.  The  public  sees  both  as  prince  tar- 
gets for  potential  budget  cutting. 

Confidence  In  government  has  readhed  a 
low  point  over  the  past  four  or  five  years. 
The  public  no  longer  looks  to  the  govern- 
ment as  a  credible  agent  for  generating  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  which  beset  them. 
The  prevailing  mood  of  New  Deal  days,  when 
sizable  majorities  of  the  pubUc  bellevefl  that 
government  could  accomplish  anythlnft,  hats 
now  reversed  almost  180  degrees.  i 

Proponents  of  the  "new  economics^  view 
taxes  as  a  leverage  Instrument  to  hel^  con- 
trol either  Inflation  or  deflation.  In  tl»ies  of 
rising  prices,  the  argument  goes,  taxes  ^ould 
be  raised  as  a  way  of  cutting  consumer  de- 
mand which  heats  up  price  pressures.  In 
times  of  deflation,  a  tax  cut  will  restlitiulate 
consumer  spending  and  create  ecofaomlc 
expansion.  ! 

During  the  recent  period  of  inflation^  how- 
ever, the  public  has  regarded  rising  t^es  as 
simply  one  more  drain  on  bard-pressedipock- 
etbooks.  Tax  cuts  that  stimulate  consumer 
spending  are  more  popular.  To  the  public, 
taxes  are  perceived  as  one  more  personal  ex- 
pense rather  than  as  an  Instrume^  for 
guiding  an  economy  beneficial  to  all.  1 

That  U  why  when  asked  If  taxe$  had 
"reached  the  breaking  point,"  the  tr^d  In 
1971  has  been  up: 

"As  far  as  you  and  your  family  ari  con- 
cerned, do  you  feel  you  have  reached  the 
breaking  point  on  the  amount  of  tazfs  you 
pay,  or  not?" 


|ln  pertsnt] 

1971 

1970 

1969 

Rsachad  bruking  po<iit. 64 

60 
29 
11 

54 

Not  reached 25 

34 

Not  sur» n 

12 

A  PING-PONa  THEORY  OP  HIStORY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  those 
of  us  not  pre- equipped  with  a  ping-pong 
theory  of  hl«tory,  it  lb  very  difficult  to 
decipher  the  real  and  substantial  signifi- 
cance of  the  recent  actions  by  Coijmiii- 
nist  China.  < 

We  all  hope  that  that  nation  is  edging 
toward  more  open  and  civil  relationi  with 
the  world  around  it. 

But  one  thing  seems  clear.  The  chorus 
of  Cassandras  who,  just  a  monthi  ago, 
were  morosely  but  confidently  wsihilng 


that  we  were  on  the  brink  of  war  with 
an  enraged  Communist  China,  again 
seem  to  have  been  wrong. 

Senators  will  recall  at  the  time  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  incursion  into  Laos, 
several  distinguished  Senators,  a  few  dis- 
tinguished Presidential  candidates  and, 
needless  to  say,  the  New  York  Times, 
were  in  a  terrible  twit  about  Chou  En- 
lai's  visit  to  Hanoi  Today  manj-  of  these 
same  people  are  saying  with  equal  con- 
fidence that  they  know  the  ping-pong 
developments  are  fraught  with  hopeful 
significance. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  discerns 
historic  events  more  frequently  than 
most  of  us,  has  led  the  way  in  ping-pong 
pimditry  by  annoimcing  that  "historical 
change  for  the  better"  is  taking  place  in 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Communist  China. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Times  and  kindred 
spirits  are  correct — more  correct  than 
they  were  a  month  ago  when  they  all  felt 
that  a  historical  change  for  the  worse 
was  taking  place. 


FUNDS  FOR  LIBRARY  SERVICES 

Blr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  very  thoughtful  article 
from  Hannls  S.  Smith,  director  of  public 
libraries  in  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Education.  Mr.  Smith  described  in  depth 
and  detail  the  need  for  increased  appro- 
priations for  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act. 

His  article  includes  excellent  examples 
about  some  of  the  programs  which  are 
funded  imder  this  act  in  Minnesota,  such 
as  bookmobile  service  to  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

For  the  reasons  Mr.  Smith  points  out 
so  well,  and  because  valuable  services  are 
funded  under  this  act  throughout  the 
Nation,  I  hope  we  can  prevent  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  reductions  in  the 
funding  of  these  prc^rams  and  provide 
intead  an  adequate  level  of  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Smith's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Statement   on   the   Need   for   Expanding 

Rathee  Than  Ctjtting  Appropriations  for 

the   ijbrart   services   and   construction 

Act 

(By  Hannls  S.  Smith) 

My  Office  administers  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  in  Minnesota.  Prom  Its 
beginnings  in  the  earlier  Library  Services 
Act,  this  program  has  emphasized  establish- 
ing public  library  services  for  areas  without 
such  services  and  improving  services  In  areas 
where  such  services  were  inadequate.  In  our 
state,  the  areas  which  were  without  public 
library  services  correspond  very  closely  to 
counties  with  high  percentages  of  low-tn- 
come  families.  The  correlation  Is  one  which 
could  be  expected,  since  library  service  costs 
money,  and  adequate  library  service  to  widely 
dispersed  populations  or  to  a  clientele  re- 
quiring specialized  personnel  or  materials 
costs  more  than  service  to  the  healthy,  edu- 
cated, middle  class  citizenry. 

The  reason  thiat  the  LSCA  program  has 
been  spectacularly  successful  (and  it  has 
been  by  any  known  set  of  objective  criteria) 
is  that  It  has  added  funds  to  local  effort  In 
order  to  make  it  |>osslbIe  for  the  local  serv- 


ices to  be  expanded  and  Improved  in  wan 
to  make  these  library  services  available  to 
and  attractive  to,  all  kinds  and  conditions 
of  people.  These  efforts,  once  made  and  with 
their  success  demonstrated,  have  stimulated 
similar  efforts  in  many  other  areas  of  our 
state.  We  no  longer  need  to  "sell"  the  puWlc 
library  development  programs.  Instead,  we 
are  now  having  to  make  the  applicant  areas 
"line  up"  and  await  their  turn  at  the  money 

That  is  baslcaUy  why  D8CA  funds  should 
be  expanded  rather  than  cut. 

When  asked  to  ^>eclfy  what  effect  the  pro- 
posed cut  In  LSCA  appropriations  would  have 
on  our  state-wide  program,  I  think  it  might 
shed  the  most  light  to  cite  a  few  examples 
of  what  is  being  done  that  could  not  have 
been  done  had  we  not  had  the  approprUtion 
levels  of  previous  fiscal  years,  and  which  we 
cannot  extend  to  other  equally  deserving 
counties  unless  the  appropriations  are  re- 
stored and  even  enlarged. 

We  now  have  bookmobile  service  to  our 
Indian  reservations  which  we  did  not  have 
before  ISA  and  LSCA.  We  have  a  substantial 
population  on  several  of  these  reservations, 
consisting  of  people  who  have  had  no  reason 
for  trusting  the  white  man  whom  they  call 
"forked  tongue."  While  we  cannot  undo  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  the  public  library  can 
help  in  the  effort  to  make  amends  for  those 
mistakes.  We  have  learned,  largely  through 
the  Indians  themselves  by  means  of  an  In- 
dian liaison  librarian  on  the  regional  library 
systems  staff,  that  Indians  do  want  and  need 
library  services  and  will  use  them  If  those 
services  are  made  meaningful  and  acceptable 
to  them.  They  don't  want  books  which  make 
Indians  look  foolish,  or  savage,  or  primitive, 
or  any  of  the  other  steretoyped  derogations 
with  which  they  are  all  too  often  faced. 

And  service  to  Indians,  who  are  as  disad- 
vantaged as  any  people  I  know  about,  coats 
Just  a  bit  more  than  service  to  mlddle-claas 
America.  This  is  easy  to  explain.  The  least 
costly  of  all  public  library  service  is  to  the 
patron  who  comes  in  the  library  knowing 
what  kind  of  book  he  wants  to  read.  He  is 
well  enough  educated  or  experienced  neither 
to  need  or  even  want  help.  He  chooses  his 
armful,  the  clerk  at  the  desk  makes  the 
record,  and  he  leaves.  The  only  expensive  pro- 
fessional time  he  has  consumed  Is  Indirectly 
Involved;  the  selection  and  cataloging  of  the 
books,  and  the  general  direction  and  admin- 
istration of  the  library.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  services  must  be  taken  to  a  person 
where  he  lives  because  of  physical  handicaps, 
travel  distances,  or  conditions  of  confinement, 
they  cost  more.  When  services  need  special 
attention  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
clientele,  they  also  cost  more.  Service  to 
Indians  requires,  for  example,  careful  atten- 
tion to  materials  as  was  mentioned  earlier. 
Not  Infrequently  the  acceptable  materials  are 
more  difficult  to  locate  and  more  difficult  to 
purchase  because  they  are  outside  the  estab- 
lished channels  of  publishing  communica- 
tion. 

The  current  emphasis  on  the  Right  to  Bead 
Is  most  welcome  to  all  librarians  everywhere. 
But  one  of  the  things  that  puzzles  us  right 
now  Is  that  this  emphasis  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  recommended  diminishing  of 
funds  for  a  program  which  provides  the  raw 
materials  for  the  act  of  reading !  The  Right  to 
Bead  is  meaningless  to  the  man  who  does  not 
have  anything  to  read.  And  the  Right  to  Read 
Is  Indivisible.  The  laborer  and  the  business- 
man have  the  right  to  read  the  Information 
which  each  needs  for  his  specific  purpose. 
The  housewife  and  the  career  woman  may 
differ  in  some  of  their  reading  interests  and 
be  alike  in  others,  but  each  also  has  the  right 
to  find  out  what  she  needs  to  know  through 
the  general  act  of  reading  about  it. 

In  much  of  this  country,  the  public  library 
is  the  only  agency  which  consistently  stocks 
a  supply  of  the  current,  serious,  published 
materials    of    our    clvlltzatlon.    The    comer 
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paper-back  rack  has  a  general  supply  of  the 
P^ular  and  a  little  of  the  seriouB,  but  not 
^uch  of  the  latter.  Pew  good  book  stores  are 
found  outside  the  downtown  or  affluent 
nelghborhoodfi  for  metropolitan  centers. 

If  the  average  American  Is  going  to  learn  to 
i«ad  functionally,  that  Is  to  command  the 
,^11  of  reading  so  that  he  makes  tise  of  what 
he  reads,  then  exercise  It  frequently  enough 
to  keep  this  skill  sharp,  he  must  have  regular 
jooess  to  quality  printed  materials  and 
related  audio-visual  Illustrative  and  Illumi- 
nating materials  which  relate  to  his  Interests 
and  which  fit  his  needs.  Also  we  know  that  a 
liome  where  the  parents  read  and  where 
txwks  and  magazines  are  common  sights 
around  the  house  prepares  the  child  to  be  a 
compelent  consimier  of  recorded  knowledge. 
This  means  the  family  must  have  access  to 
good  pre-school  naaterlals.  They  are  infre- 
quenUy  avaUable  except  from  a  pubUo 
library. 

I  hope  all  of  this  demonstrates  clearly  that 
money  for  public  library  establishment  and 
development  Is  an  lmj>ortant  element  In  the 
programs  for  the  Right  to  Bead,  services  to 
the  disadvantaged  and  to  famUles  vrtth  low 
incomes,  and  to  the  Isolated  and  culturaUy 
deprived.  The  editor  of  the  Red  Lake  Palls 
Gazette  sort  of  sums  things  up  In  the  at- 
tached editorial. 

tFrom  the  Red  Lake  Falls  (Minn.)  Gazette, 

Feb. 15, 19711 

Monet  Weix  Spent 

At  a  time  when  the  mention  of  Increased 
expenditures  of  tax  money  is  about  as  popu- 
lar as  snowbanks  in  a  citrus  grove,  the  fact 
that  the  regional  library,  which  serves  Bed 
Lake,  Pennington  and  Roseau  Counties,  will 
make  increased  expenditures  this  year  may 
be  eyed  somewhat  warily. 

The  year's  budget,  $107,800,  is  up  about 
110,500  from  1970'8  budget  of  897,362.  And 
gince  the  operation  Is  almost  entirely  tax- 
supported,  an  Increase  In  budget  refiects  an 
increase  In  tsixes,  whether  state,  federal,  or 

local. 

However,  before  condemning  the  Increased 
library  budget  in  a  blanket  indictment  of 
all  bureaucratic  enterprise,  we  should  per- 
h^s  find  out  where  the  money  is  to  be  spent. 
Expenditures  for  new  books  and  library  ma- 
terials will  Increase  from  $26,892  last  year  to 
$37,600.  Projected  salary  and  wage  payment 
will  total  $56,892,  up  from  $44,400  last  year. 
Obviously,  expenditures  In  some  other  areas 
have  been  cut  back  to  hold  the  line  at  the 
110.500  increase. 

What  Is  being  offered  for  the  increase? 
According  to  information  contained  in  a 
guide  published  by  the  regional  library,  am- 
bitions for  the  coming  year  include  greater 
branch  library  development  (which  Involves 
the  local  library,  )  a  "books  by  mall"  program 
which  win  enable  patrons  In  outlying  areas 
to  return  books  more  easUy,  direct  mailings 
of  library  news  to  inform  patrons  of  new  ma- 
terials or  facilities  available  at  the  library, 
acquisition  of  a  collection  of  record  albums 
to  be  loaned  to  patrons,  and  more  compre- 
hensive planning  with  ether  area  and  re- 
gional libraries. 

We  say  that  the  benefits  derived  from 
these  proposed  projects  would  balance  the 
increased  burden  on  the  taxpayers.  If  the 
taxpayers  would  make  the  effort  to  fully  uti- 
lize the  facilities  provided.  The  library  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  information  and  enter- 
tainment available  to  anyone  who  asks  for  It. 
And,  It's  really  kind  of  hard  to  Imagine  a 
country  going  broke  because  It  bought  too 
many  libraries. 


COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN EASTERN  AIRLINES  AND 
ITS  PILOTS 

Mr.    BROOKE.    Mr.    President,    the 
American  airline  industry  is  at  a  cross- 


roads. Capital  and  labor  costs,  Increased 
dollar  outlay  because  of  safety  and  pol- 
lution legislation,  together  with  protean 
travel  patterns  are  problems  which  here 
and  now  require  iinmedlate  and  undi- 
vided attention.  Commercial  aviation  is 
very  susceptible  to  any  general  down- 
turn In  the  economy.  And  when  business 
and  personal  income  are  in  a  period  of 
lagging  growth,  airline  revenues  are 
most  vulnerable.  For  example,  business- 
men travel  less  frequently  in  order  to 
reduce  costs.  Vacationers  choose  places 
closer  to  home,  postponing  European  oi 
transcontinental  trips.  The  result  has 
been  a  period  of  sustained  losses  and 
great  economic  imcertainty  for  almost 
all  our  leading  airlines.  In  turn,  wide- 
spread layoffs  and  belt  tightening  of  all 
kinds  have  been  invoked  to  reduce  losses 
and  spur  recovery. 

It  is  significant  that  one  large  carrier. 
Eastern  Airlines,  has  tried  a  novel  ap- 
proach to  avoiding  layoffs  and  raising 
needed  revenues.  It  is  a  cooperative  el- 
fort  featuring  encouraging  teamwork  be- 
tween management  and  company  em- 
ployees. This  airline,  its  pilots,  and  man- 
agement merit  considerable  praise  for 
their  efforts.  I  urge  other  companies  in 
otiier  industries  who  are  having  similar 
problems  to  observe  and  emulate  East- 
em's  esprit  and  teamwork.  If  our  econ- 
omy is  to  move  out  of  this  downturn  the 
conventional  anodynes  alone  will  not  suf- 
fice. Management  and  workers  together 
must  aggressively  seek  new  ways  to  move 
the  economy  back  toward  sustained 
growth  and  recovery.  Labor  and  man- 
agement need  not  and  indeed,  must  not 
be  constant  adversaries.  They  should 
work  together  to  anticipate  and  cure  Wie 
problems  that  concern  them  both.  I  hope 
that  this  new  chapter  in  labor  manage- 
ment teamwork  will  be  the  beginning  of 
a  long  volume  to  similar  cooperation  and 
good  faith  in  American  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eastern  Pilots  OmK  More  Fltino  m 
Move  To  Boost  Company  Revenue 
Washington,  April  12,  1971.— The  3.661 
pilots  of  Eastern  Airlines  have  volunteered 
to  provide  the  company  with  extra  flying 
time  for  the  remainder  of  1971.  a  move  that 
vrtll  significantly  improve  revenue  generat- 
ing potential  and  assist  the  company  in 
avoiding  employee  layoffs. 

The  action  was  announced  here  today  by 
Capt.  Thomas  Crane,  chairman  of  Eastern's 
master  executive  council  of  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  Assn.  Also  present  was  Col.  Frank 
Borman.  senior  vice  president — operations 
group  for  Eastern. 

Under  the  program,  pilots  may  volunteer 
to  fly  20  hoxirs  above  their  normal  contract 
requirements  between  now  and  year's  end. 
This  will  be  at  straight  time  rates  with  pay- 
ment deferred  until  December  31,  1971. 

Assuming  a  normal  3-man  crew  comple- 
ment, this  will  provide  Easrt^rn  with  poten- 
tially more  than  26,500  additional  flying 
hours  this  year  from  Its  existing  plloit  con- 
tingent. Such  extra  time  will  greatly  assist 
marketing  people  In  quick  confirmation  of 
charter  requests,  and  will  expand  the  air- 
line's ability  to  gain  revenue  with  extra-sec- 
tion flights  at  peak  travel  periods. 

In  addition.  Eastern's  pUots  may  coordi- 
nate with  the  company  in  cancelling  up  to 


50  per  cent  of  their  1971  vacation  time,  de- 
ferring this  half  of  their  vacations  until 
1972. 

"It  Is  e^eclally  slgnlflcant  that  this  vol- 
unteer program  was  worked  out  and  pro- 
posed by  the  line  pUots,"  said  Captam 
Crane.  "It  is  intended  to  give  the  company 
swlded  capability  to  cover  charter  flying  or 
extra  sections  which  may  be  produced  on 
short  notice  by  the  sales  employees  of 
Eastern." 

Colonel  Borman  expressed  Eastern's  pleaa- 
tire  and  appreciation  for  the  action,  noting 
that  it  came  at  a  time  when  the  company  Is 
soliciting  the  assistance  of  Its  employees  in 
weathering  the  economic  difficulties  of  the 
industry. 

"This  generous  program  by  the  pilots 
demonstrates  their  recognition  of  the  need 
for  teamwork  at  this  time,  and  their  gen- 
uine concern  for  the  company's  welfare," 
Colonel  Borman  said.  "Eastern's  manage- 
ment heartily  congratulates  them. 

"This  action  wlU  be  of  great  assistance  In 
our  current  campaign  to  produce  added  rev- 
enue, rathei  than  succumb  to  economic 
pressures  with  a  program  of  service  reduc- 
tions and  furloughs  to  cut  expenses."  he 
added. 


STATE    OIL    AND    GAS    CONSERVA- 
TION LAWS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
2  years  now.  I  have  engaged  in  a  running 
debate  with  certain  of  the  President's 
White  House  advisers  over  administra- 
tion oil  and  gas  policy  and  State  market 
demand  tmd  proration  laws,  or  in  simpler 
terms,  the  State  statutes  under  which  oil 
tmd  gas  productiOTi  can  be  regulated  for 
the  prevention  of  waste  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  correlative  rights  of  those 
who  ovra  the  oil  and  gas. 

Since  these  laws  were  first  enacted  by 
the  States,  and  since  the  approval  by 
Congress  of  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact 
Commission  and  ratification  of  the  laws 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  many  billions 
of  barrels  of  oil  and  trillions  of  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  have  been  produced 
and  conserved  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  wasted.  In  fact,  it  often  was  wasted 
during  the  hectic  days  of  the  early  oil 
booms  and  the  chaos  of  imrestricted 
drilling  and  production  in  the  huge  east 
Texas  field  before  order  could  be  re- 
stored. 

But  there  are  still  those  who  Insist  that 
prorationing  is  a  price-fixing  device 
rather  than  a  conservation  measure. 

I  have  presented  before  in  this  Cham- 
ber what  I  consider  to  be  logical  and  rea- 
sonable rationales  for  the  existence  and 
benefits  of  these  State  proration  and  con- 
servation practices  and  I  have  also  com- 
municated them  to  some  of  the  Pres- 
ident's advisers  who  continue  to  attack 
the  basis  for  these  laws. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Richard  C.  Bsrrd.  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Interstate  Oil  Com- 
pact Commission,  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee.  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Byrd  did  an  excellent  job 
of  explaining  State  prorationing  of  oil 
{uid  gas  production,  views  endorsed  by 
the  33  Governor  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. He  cited  US.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions in  which  the  Court  found  no  evi- 
dence that  proration  orders  were  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  prices,  but  rather,  were 
for  the  purpose  of  the  statutes;  the  pre- 
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voition  of  waste  and  the  protectioa  of 
correlative  rights.  ' 

Although  I  conveyed  copies  of  Mr. 
Byrd's  statement  to  those  who  continued 
to  attack  the  market  demand  prora<ion- 
Ing  concept,  it  apparently  made  little 
Impression. 

In  a  recent  speech  In  Dallas,  Mr.  Byron 
Tunnell,  chairman  of  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission,  responded  again  to  the  con- 
tinued criticism  of  Texas  conservation 
laws — we  also  have  them  in  Wyoming — 
still  voiced  by  certain  influential  n^em- 
bers  of  the  administration.  ' 

I  have  addressed  copies  of  Mr.  Tun- 
nell's  most  excellent  speech  to  those!  who 
I  hope  may  bring  such  matters  tq  the 
President's  attention.  Also,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  TunneU'$  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record  so  i  that 
the  rationale  in  behalf  of  the  markeU-de- 
mand  law  may  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri^ord, 
as  follows :  | 

TxxAs  Looks  Ahkad  I 

I  waa  requested  to  furnish  ft  title  to^  this 
talk  several  months  ago.  Since  I  had  nd  Idea 
what  I  would  speak  on,  tor  the  want  |  of  a 
better  title,  I  selected  the  provocative  title, 
'Texas  Looks  Ahead."  Now  that  I  have  pon- 
dered It,  it  seems  incomplete.  "Texas  Ixjoks 
Ahead."  How?— happily?— boldly?  optimis- 
tically?— with  uncertainty? — with  dre$d? — 
with  confidence?  i 

If  I  addressed  myself  to  such  speculation,  I 
would  be  trespassing  on  the  field  of  the  econ- 
omists or  the  horoscope  exjjerts.  At  the  llall- 
road  Commission,  we  are  equipped  wltH  nei- 
ther. We  are  equipped  with  a  set  of  trta(tut«s 
which  through  the  years  the  Legislature  has 
given  us  to  follow;  we  have  a  number  of  basic 
regulations  which  have  been  Implemenoed  to 
discharge  the  responslbUltles  set  forth  IP  the 
law.  We  have  about  160  people,  excltdlng 
clerical  help,  to  supervise  the  regulation  of 
some  194,000  oil  wells  atul  24,000  gas  w*ls  In 
the  production,  storage  and  transportation 
of  about  3.4  million  barrels  of  oU  and  some 
23  bUllon  cubic  feet  of  gas  daUy.  , 

Otit  policies  are  subject  to  the  ratlficjitlon 
of  the  people  of  Texas  every  two  years.  When 
one  of  the  Commissioners  must  run  fdr  re- 
election, emd  the  Texas  Leglriature.  ank  the 
whole  Judicial  system  from  Jiistlce  of  the 
peace  through  the  XJB,  Supreme  Court.]  And. 
of  course,  we  are  subject  to  the  advice  of 
some  5.424  oil  and  gas  operators,  thelij  law- 
yers and  their  engineers. 

In  this  framework — or  I  should  say— jgold- 
flsh  bowl,  we  must  make  decisions  every  day 
that  are  responsive  to  changing  International 
conditions,  changing  economic  conditions 
affecting  the  demand  for  energy,  changing 
concepts  affecting  our  environment. 

Under  these  conditions.  I'd  say  that  as 
far  as  the  Commission  la  concerned.  Texas 
looks  ahead — carefully  , 

There  are  some  policy  trends  of  the  Com- 
mission which  I  think  you  might  discern: 

The  Commission  pursues  a  policy  ol  pro- 
ducing all  the  oil  and  gas  that  can  be  pro- 
duced wltliout  waste. 

We  are  looking  for  new  regulatory  methods 
that  will  encourage  new  discoveries. 

We  encourage  curators  to  install  equip- 
ment and  methods  which  will  increase  re- 
covery, i 

We  are  extremely  active  in  the  fl4ld  of 
pollution  abatement.  I  was  a  little  surprised 
to  learn  from  ova  moot  recent  Activity  Sur- 
vey froai  our  District  offices  that  over  80%  of 
the  total  man-hours  of  our  field  penoi|nel  U 
devoted  to  pollution  abatem«nt  and  r^ated 
a4;tlvltles. 


You  can  rest  assured  that  the  aroused 
awareness  to  environmental  conditions  will 
not  be  placated  by  words,  and  action  will  be 
the  only  acceptable  solution. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  the  progressive  policies 
which  we  pursue,  all  aimed  at  providing  the 
US  consumer  with  the  maximum  amount  of 
oil  and  gas  which  Texas  fields  and  the  Texas 
Indvistry  can  produce,  there  seems  to  be  a 
deliberate  effort  by  some  in  Washington  to 
malign  the  state  of  Texas  and  intimidate 
the  Commission  which  Is  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  Texas  laws. 

The  Economic  Report  of  the  President  pre- 
pared by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
and  submitted  to  Congress  last  month — at 
one  point  stated,  ".  .  .  to  communicate  Coun- 
cil viewpoints  concerning  current  economic 
conditions  and  necessary  policy  decisions. 
Council  Members  and  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Chairman  made  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  speeches  throughout  the  year  and  par- 
ticipated In  frequent  Interviews  with  repre- 
sentatives of  all  types  of  news  media." 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  waa 
mentioned  prominently  in  a  number  of  those 
speeches,  those  frequent  Interviews  with  the 
news  media,  and  In  this  report.  Thus.  I  am 
borrowing  their  procedure  to  communicate 
some  of  our  viewpoints. 

In  his  economic  report  last  month,  the 
President  misinterprets  our  market  demand 
law  as  being  something  separate  from  con- 
servation. He  said,  and  by  he,  I  mean  his 
report  stated:  "The  state  proratlonlng 
agencies  have  held  back  domestic  production, 
and  this,  together  with  strict  national  secu- 
rity limitations  on  imports,  has  maintained 
relatively  high  U.  S.  oil  prices."  We  are  ac- 
cused of  going  "beyond  conservation  (to) 
limit  total  production  to  the  market  demand 
for  crude  oil  in  the  state  at  prevailing  prices." 
This  simply  Is  not  true.  This  garbled,  poorly 
written  section  of  the  report  sounds  more 
like  a  sleepy  scqjhomore's  paper  than  the 
high  level  economic  staff  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Sure,  we  must  prorate  to  market  demand. 
To  protect  the  reservoir  pressxires  In  In- 
dividual fields,  production  must  be  regulated 
among  the  various  producers.  Though  poorly 
explained,  the  report  seems  to  concede  this 
Is  a  worthwhile  practice.  But,  rather  than 
recognizing  that  prorating  to  market  demand 
Is  a  logical  extension  of  this  effort — based  on 
sound  engineering  principles  of  reservoir 
management — the  report  brands  this  as  some- 
thing "oppoeed"  to  "conservation  proration." 
When  the  total  productive  capacity  of  these 
conservation-regulated  fields  adds  up  to  more 
oil  than  anyone  wants  to  buy,  what  do  you 
do?  Do  you  tell  the  producers  to  run  it  out 
on  the  ground?  No,  of  course  not,  and  the 
Texas  Legislature,  In  its  infinite  wisdom, 
many  years  ago.  very  wisely  said  we  will  not 
permit  such  waste.  We  will  cut  back  the 
total  production  to  meet  this  demand.  Isn't 
It  logical  under  these  circumstances  to  as- 
sign each  well  and  each  field  a  pro-rata  share 
of  this  total.  If  the  state  Is  to  give  everyone 
a  fair  share  of  the  total? 

Yet,  the  President's  report  says  we  limit 
production  to  demand  "at  prevailing  prices." 
It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  whoever  wrote 
that,  but  we  don't  know  anything  about 
"prevailing  prices."  We  don't  have  any  econ- 
omists to  tell  us  what  volumes  of  oil  will 
have  what  effect  on  what  prices.  And  I  don't 
believe  the  President  has  anyone  who  can 
tell  him  that  either.  The  only  excursions  the 
federal  govemnMnt  has  made  Into  price 
regulation — witness  the  natural  gas  fiasco — 
has  been  to  dry  up  supplies  rather  than  In- 
crease them. 

Then  a  few  days  after  the  President's  eco- 
nomic report  we  are  subjected  to  threats 
and  intimidations  by  one  of  bis  Coimcll  of 
Economic  Advisers,  Dr.  Hendrlk  Houthakker. 
In  one  of  those  frequent  interviews  with  the 


news  media,  referred  to  earlier,  the  preaa 
reported  that  be  said  that  if  the  Railroad 
Commission  reduces  the  March  production 
allowable,  "we  will  suspend  the  Coanally 
Act."  Now.  the  Connally  Act.  as  you  know, 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress  some  36  years 
ago  to  stop  the  movement  of  hot  oil  In  Inter- 
state commerce.  In  much  the  same  way  that 
the  Mann  Act  was  directed  at  white  slavery 
and  the  Dyer  Act  against  stolen  automobiles. 
Now,  one  of  the  men  whom  the  President 
looks  to  for  advice  on  regulating  the  economy 
of  the  country  says  that  he  has  his  eagle  eye 
on  us  and  if  we  don't  do  as  he  says,  he'll 
take  steps  to  encourage  the  runnmg  of  hot 
oil.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  strange  stance 
for  an  administration  which  has  had  much 
to  say  about  law  and  order  and  returning 
power  to  state  governments. 

This  same  Dr.  Houthakker  Is  quoted  In  the 
February  13  Issue  of  Business  Week  and  other 
media,  as  having  said.  "We  are  not  saying 
that  state  proratlonlng  Is  100%  responsible 
for  the  decline  in  drilling  ot  new  oil  wells. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  proratlonlng 
system  reduces  the  Incentive  for  drlUing  . .  ." 

Now.  I  have  been  on  the  Commission  only 
6  years,  but  In  the  literally  thousands  of 
hearings  which  have  been  held  during  that 
time,  I  have  yet  to  hear  this  argtiment  ad- 
vanced by  the  people  who  risk  their  money 
In  hunting  for  oil  and  gas.  We  hear  argu- 
ments every  week.  I  suppose,  among  competi- 
tors over  their  share  of  the  allowables  which 
are  set  for  various  fields.  But  we  have  yet  to 
hear  anyone  asking  to  suspend  the  system 
as  an  incentive  for  drilling. 

This  same  economist  then  puts  on  his  anti- 
trust fright  wig  and  Intimates  rather  strongly 
to  the  companies  who  buy  oil  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  Connally  Act.  they  might  be 
running  afoul  of  the  law  If  they  tell  us  how 
much  oU  they  want  to  buy.  What  he  doeant 
seem  to  know  Is  that  this  is  only  one  source 
of  Information  on  which  we  base  otir  Judg- 
ment as  to  what  the  demand  might  be.  A 
particularly  helpful  barometer  Is  the  level 
of  crude  and  product  stocks.  We  also  take  a 
look  at  what  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  esti- 
mates to  be  the  need.  Interestingly,  at  the 
very  time  when  Dr.  Houthakker  was  suggest- 
ing that  we  had  better  not  reduce  the  March 
allowable,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  estimate 
Indicated  a  decrease  of  120.000  barrels  from 
February.  Fortunately,  the  nominations  and 
stocks  were  such  that  we  were  able  to  bold 
the  line. 

We  would  be  glad  for  Dr.  Houthakker  or 
anyone  else  to  "nominate"  how  much  crude 
oil  he  wants  to  buy.  Assvunlng  he  has  the 
transportation  facilities  and  storage  facili- 
ties, and  that  It  can  be  produced  without 
harm  to  the  reservoirs,  and  without  tmdue 
waste  of  caslnghead  gas.  and  without  adding 
to  our  salt  water  pollution  problems,  we 
would  certainly  consider  his  nomination 
along  with  those  of  the  other  would-be  pur- 
chasers. 

Now  we  find  Dr.  Houthakker  expressing 
concern  about  oU  Inventories.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose his  Judgment  at>  to  what  Is  a  proper  and 
safe  level  of  Inventory  Is  as  good  as  any  other 
single  person.  We  also  weigh  that,  too.  In  our 
decision-making.  We  will  consider  his  views 
on  the  subject,  but  we  cannot  substitute  his 
Judgment  for  that  of  the  literally  hxindreda 
of  people  who  face  the  dally  problem  of 
gruesslng  what  the  U.S.  Consumer  will  want 
In  oU  products. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  alternative  to  our 
system  of  conservation — which  seems  to  be 
the  direction  that  some  would  have  us  take: 
wide  open  production  in  the  more  prolific 
fields,  which  of  course  would  force  the  pre- 
mature abandonment  of  the  thousands  of 
wells  which  are  being  nursed  along  to  make 
whatever  contribution  they  can  to  the  energy 
needs  of  the  country.  We  can  111 -afford  to  lose 
these  reser-.-es.  This  course  Is  so  imprudent 
I'll  not  discxias  It  further. 
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^lle  we  are  not  in  the  business  of  manlp- 
uistlng  the  price  of  oil,  It  seems  this  is  the 
msior  obsession  of  people  like  Dr.  Houthak- 
Va  The  President  earlier  had  another  group 
rto  wrote  a  blueprint  for  precisely  this  ex- 
perimental purpose,  using  the  Import  pro- 
Wfgm  as  their  machinery — and  the  American 
^nsumer  as  the  guinea  pig.  In  that  instance, 
be  had  the  good  Judgment  not  to  follow  their 

sdvlce. 

if  these  economists  ar»  sincerely  Interested 
in  doing  something  to  affect  the  price  of  oil, 
they  should  recommend  some  policies  which 
would  encourage  an  aggressive  hunt  for  pe- 
troleum reserves.  The  discovery  of  another 
East  Texas  field  or  several  fields  with  5  or  6 
billion  barrels  of  reserves  near  transportation 
networks  emd  markets  would  do  more  to  de- 
crease the  price  of  oil  than  all  the  economic 
Budles  you  could  stuff  in  the  White  Hotise. 
OU  in  great  quantities  on  the  other  side  of 
tbe  valve  is  just  as  available  to  the  market 
as  oil  on  this  side  under  Texas  law.  The  im- 
portant thing  Is  that  each  field  must  shore — 
I  emphasize  the  word  itiare — in  the  market 
and  not  be  allowed  to  take  It  over  to  the 
ruination  of  the  rest  of  the  fields  and  the 
le«8  f ort\inate  operators,  investors,  and  land- 
owners who  have  a  royalty  Interest. 

The  criticism  that  these  people  are  leveling 
at  the  Industry  and  the  Texas  bystem  of  oil 
and  gas  conservation  is  Just  as  silly  as  mine 
would  be  If  I  charged  that  all  you  engineers 
are  part  of  a  great  conspiracy  in  which  you 
are  paid  not  to  find  oil  and  not  to  produce 
It;  If  you  weren't  part  of  this  conspiracy,  you 
would  get  out  there  and  find  oil  and  bring  It 
to  market. 

Wen,  you  know  what  the  facts  are:  right 
now  In  Texas,  we  don't  have  much  reserve 
producing  capacity,  perhaps  two  hundred 
tbousand  barrels  a  day.  under  present  condi- 
tions. We  are  producing  about  3.4  million 
barrels  dally  now  ana  estimate  a  ct^aclty  for 
about  3.6  million  barrels  dally  iinder  present 
conditions.  This  is  but  200,000  barrels  of  ex- 
cess producing  capacity. 

When  the  demand  for  that  crude  exceeds 
our  ability  to  produce  it  without  waste,  than 
what?  That  time  will  come  very  soon,  too, 
unless  8\ifflclent  incentive  is  provided  to 
cause  those  Idle  rlgi-  to  be  brought  out  of 
moth  balls  and  cranked  up  again. 

Our  reserve  capacity  accumulated  as  a  re- 
sult of  prudent  management  has  been  called 
upon  many  times  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  people  and  our  allies  in  World  War 
n  and  In  the  Innumerable  International  in- 
terruptions since  then.  Right  now  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  other  major  oil  producing 
countries  of  the  world  have  formed  a  cartel 
to  Jack  up  the  prices,  which  will  soon  be 
passed  on  to  the  American  constuner.  And  we 
find  the  President  of  the  United  States  being 
advised  to  follow  policies  that  will  hasten  the 
(lay  when  we  have  no  barriers  between  us  and 
the  avarice  of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries. 

Now  It  Is  probably  obvloxis  to  everyone 
that  I  don't  know  anything  about  economics, 
but  lt,8eems  confusing  to  me,  why: 

At  a  time  when  the  demand  for  petroleum 
Is  steadily  Increasing; 

At  a  time  when  we  are  producing  faster 
than  we  are  finding — thus,  depleting  our 
reserves; 

At  a  time  when  we  are  beoomlng  more 
and  more  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for 
our  domestic  needs: 

At  a  time  when  these  very  sources  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  the  supply  altogether  unless 
we  met  their  demands  for  higher  prices; 

At  a  time  when — for  whatever  reason — 
domestic  drilling  activity  Is  at  Its  lowest  In 
28  years: 

And  at  a  time  when  labor  costs,  drilling, 
developments  and  operational  expenses  con- 
tinue to  rise. 

U  is  oonf  using  to  me,  why  at  the  time  all 
tills  Is  taking  place,  Congress  reduces  the 
detAetlon  aUowaoce  aiul  the  Federal  Oovern- 


ment  takes  over  the  operation  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  for  the  avowed  ptirpoae  of 
Increasing  the  production,  and  thiu,  bring 
about  a  roll-back  In  the  price  of  crude. 

Now,  I  know  everyone  at  all  levels  is 
Interested  In  creating  sufficient  Incentives  to 
stimulate  enough  drilling  to  develop  our 
much  needed  reserves,  but  if  this  Is  the  so- 
lution, then  I  don't  understand  the  problem. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  about  two 
weeks  ago,  we  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
with  ttiree  gentlemen  from  Washington,  all 
different  departments.  One  was  from  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  We  had  an 
opportunity  to  show  them  through  our  shop 
and  to  explain  our  procedures. 

They  still  may  not  agree  with  them,  but 
If  they  choose  to  disagree  fvurther,  at  least  It 
wUl  be  based  on  some  knowledge  of  them. 
This  In  itself  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  the  toughest  Job  In  the 
whole  world,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
all  knowledgeable  on  all  subjects.  He  must 
of  necessity  rely  upon  the  advice  of  others. 
As  Americans,  we  have  our  obligations  to 
assist  him  however  we  can. 

I  would  hope  that  you  men  as  individuals 
who  comprise  the  major  part  of  this  nation's 
total  brainpower  trained  In  the  hunting  and 
producing  of  oil  would  write  the  President 
and  give  him  your  thoughts  on  the  kind  of 
advice  he  Is  receiving  and  your  thoughts  on 
the  kind  of  policies  we  should  pursue. 

Only  by  working  together  will  we  meet  the 
challenges  that  confront  us. 

But  meet  them  we  mxist.  Not  only  Is  it 
important  to  our  economic  welfare,  but  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation. 


STUDENT  LEADERS  ASK  PRESIDENT 
TO  END  WAR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  2 
weeks  ago  more  than  500  student  body 
presidents  and  editors  from  our  Nation's 
college  and  university  campuses  sent  a 
letter  to  President  Nixon  expressing  their 
dissatisfaction  with  our  present  policies 
in  Vietnam,  and  calling  for  an  immedi- 
ate end  to  the  destruction  which  we  are 
raining  on  the  peoples  of  Indochina. 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  their  letter.  The 
authors  of  the  letter  are  not  self-ap- 
pointed spokesmen.  They  are  the  elected 
representatives  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  Nation's  students.  Their  plea  must 
not  be  ignored. 

The  authors  of  the  letter  represent  our 
Nation's  greatest  resource;  our  idealistic 
yoimg  people.  Many  of  these  student 
body  presidents  and  editors  were  in- 
volved in  a  peaceful  way  In  the  great 
civil  rights  movements  of  this  and  the 
last  decade.  They  have  helped  lead  our 
country  to  a  reexamination  of  our  poli- 
cies and  priorities  in  Vietnam,  in  regard 
to  race  relations,  poverty,  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

In  my  discussions  with  students  and 
young  people,  I  have  sensed  that  they 
criticize  America  because  they  love  Amer- 
ica; they  desperately  want  their  coun- 
try to  achieve  that  standard  of  Justice 
and  compassion  for  which  It  was  created. 

Their  letter  and  the  concern  which 
they  express  about  our  tragic  and  Im- 
moral Involvement  in  Vietnam  should  be 
taken  very  seriously  by  everyone  in  this 
Chamber.  I  ask  you  to  read  their  letter 
carefully  and  to  consider  that  the  finest 
young  leaders  of  our  times  authored  it. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  feel  that  the 
letter  to  President  Nixon  Irom  more  than 


500  student  body  presidents  and  editors 
Is  an  important  document,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STtJDKMI        GOVXRNllKNT        OmCX. 

Univebsttt  or  Deuiwabx,  Stq- 

DKMT.   CrNTXB, 

Newark,  Del. 
Thx  PaxsmENT 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ma.  PaESOENT:  Hie  Administration  se- 
riously misinterprets  the  mood  of  both  the 
campus  and  the  countryside.  While  our 
campuses  have  not  been  the  scene  of  high- 
ly visible  political  activity  so  far  this  year, 
it  is  Inourect  to  Infer  that  this  surface  calm 
implies  that  students  have  accepted  or  sup- 
pKjrt  Administration  policies.  On  the  contrary, 
students  continue  to  search  for  means  and 
methods  of  changing  disastrous  policies. 

The  aftermaiii  of  the  intense  political 
organizing  of  the  1969-1870  academic  year 
has  required  a  re-examinatlon  of  our  as- 
sumptions about  American  society  and  Its 
openness  to  change.  We  have  had  to  deal  per- 
sonally with  the  lesson  of  the  tragic  events 
of  last  May — that  American  students,  black 
and  white,  like  our  CzechoelovEUcian,  Hun- 
garian, and  Mexican  peers,  undertake  politi- 
cal protest  at  the  risk  of  liberty,  personal 
safety,  and  even  our  lives.  It  also  must  be 
recognized  that  as  students  our  activity 
takes  place  In  the  context  of  the  larger  com- 
munity. Until  recently,  the  false  dichotomy 
established  by  your  Nov.  S,  1969  speech  be- 
tweou  ouuwar  students  and  the  "silent  ma- 
jority" had  separated  us  from  older  genera- 
tions of  Americans  whose  desire  for  peace  Is 
every  bit  as  Intense  as  our  own.  The  "Vlet- 
namlzatlon"  policy  enjoyed  a  temporay 
measure  of  public  support  because  Ameri- 
cans hoped  it  would  end  our  Involvement 
and  bring  peace  to  Vietnam. 

From  our  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
the  larger  community,  it  is  obvious  that  pub- 
lic support  for  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  rapidly 
eroding.  As  happened  gradually  during  the 
Johnson  Administration,  the  wide  distance 
between  official  rhetoric  and  Asian  reality 
undermines  the  credibility  ot  the  Admin- 
istration. There  Is  again  a  mounting  crisis 
in  public  confidence  and  trust. 

Last  Spring  public  response  to  the  escala- 
tion of  the  war  In  Cambodia  was  Immediate 
and  widespread.  The  American  people  made 
it  very  clear  that  they  did  not  want  the 
war  exfkanded.  It  is  appalling  that  the  only 
lesson  the  Administration  learned  from  that 
extension  of  the  war  was  one  of  public  rela- 
tions— ^that  escalations  of  American  military 
activity  should  be  hedged,  denied,  spread 
out,  enveloped  In  Pentagoneee  double  talk, 
unaccompanied  by  PresldMitlal  addresses, 
and  obscured  by  news  blackouts.  Regardless 
of  this  attempted  obfuscation,  the  recent 
piollcy  changes  which  have  deepened  Ameri- 
can involvement  have  not  been  camou- 
flaged;  the  resumption  of  the  bombing  of 
NorUi  Vietnam;  the  Increased  military  aid  to 
the  Cambodian  government;  the  indefinite 
opera/tlon  of  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  in- 
side Cambodia;  the  use  of  American  air  pow- 
er to  provide  close  combat  support  for  South 
Vietnamese  gro>and  troops  c^r&ting  Inside 
Cambodia  and  Laos:  the  escalation  of  the  air 
war  to  the  highest  level  yet;  the  invasion  of 
a  politically  delicate  Laos  that  borders  on 
North  Vietnam  and  China. 

The  cumalatrve  Impact  of  these  recent 
escalations  Is  now  taking  root.  The  American 
people  are  beginning  to  reject  the  logic  of 
a  policy  that  purparts  to  end  a  war  in  one 
country  by  invading  two  and  bombing  three. 
Despite  an  abundance  of  rhetoric  sur- 
rounding Vletnamis»tlon,  the  Administration 
has  not  faced  the  basic  poUcy  quastions.  WIU 
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not  the  Increased  bombing  necessitated  by 
Vletnamlzatlon  have  the  same  effetts  as 
previous  bombing  campaigns — destroying  re- 
placeable supplies  while  strengthening  the 
resolve  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  figfct  on? 
How  in  the  absence  of  a  political  settlement 
will  the  South  Vietnamese  be  able  to  athleve 
the  stability  and  security  they  could  not 
achieve  while  aided  by  half  a  million  Ameri- 
can troops?  How  will  strengthening  thfe  nar- 
row and  uncompromising  Thleu-Ky  feglme 
lead  to  the  reconciliation  of  politic*  and 
military  factions  within  South  Vietnam? 
How  in  the  absence  of  a  political  settlement 
are  prisoners  of  war  to  be  exchanged? 

Unless  these  Issues  are  resolved,  I  Vlet- 
namlzatlon win  continue  to  be  poliilcally 
futile.  Even  beyond  this,  however,  the  moral 
consequences  of  Vletnamlzatlon  are  Repre- 
hensible and  repugnant.  The  war  in  Vietnam 
Is  not  synonymous  with  American  casijaltles. 
Napalm  sears  yellow  flesh  as  surely  as  ft  does 
white.  My  Lai's  are  Inflicted  as  murd*ou8ly 
by  B-Sa's  as  they  are  by  M-ie*s.  Asian  fam- 
ilies suffer  from  the  loss  of  their  loveq  ones, 
homes,  and  villages.  Asian  mothers  andi  wives 
mourn  for  their  dead  and  long  for  the  »etum 
of  P.O.W.'s  every  bit  as  much  as  American 
mothers  and  wives  do. 

As  long  as  our  Asians,  supplied,  cofcibat- 
supported  and  paid  for  by  the  United  $tate8, 
flght  other  Asians,  the  suffering  ancTdeath 
remains  an  American  responsibility.  Cfiang- 
Ing  the  color  of  the  corpses  does  not  eid  the 
war.  Yet  It  Is  apparent  that  our  policy  makers 
have  never  considered  the  cost  in  Aslai  lives 
of  the  policies  they  pursue.  I 

Those  of  us,  old  and  young,  who  ijppose 
the  war  have  no  alternative  but  to  organize 
our  opposition  as  vigorously  and  effefftlvely 
as  we  can.  The  Administration  that  ignores 
the  American  people's  desire  for  an  end  to  the 
war  does  so  at  the  risk  of  terrible  ^nse- 
quences.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  say 
this  to  a  President  whose  predeces8<*  was 
driven  from  office  for  precisely  these  reasons. 
But  far  more  Is  at  stake  than  the  pqlitlcal 
careers  of  one  or  two  Chief  Executives. 

Mr.  President,  you  must  reverse  futile  and 
Immoral  policies  and  use  your  authoity  to 
end  the  bloodshed  In  Vietnam.  If  not,  you 
will  hare  to  take  responsibility  for  an  Inten- 
sification of  public  dlvlslveness  and  dUunlty 
which  will  further  weaken  the  already  torn 
moral  and  social  fabric  of  American  life.  The 
outrage  and  the  purposefulnees  emerging 
from  beneath  the  surface  despair  oc  out 
campuses,  when  it  Is  coupled  with  the  wide- 
spread loss  of  public  confidence  In  yo*r  ad- 
ministration, cannot  be  defiected  or  con- 
tained. 


jPresl- 


LiST  or  Sign  ATTTKZ8 

Mark    McCHafferty.    Student    Body 
dent*.  University  of  Delaware.* 

Kent  Adams,  Editor.  Johnson  State  (Vt.) 

Mitchell     Abldor,     Editor,     Klngsborough 
Community  College  fN.T.) . 

Mike  Adams.  8BP.  Ptkevllle  College  (Ky.). 

Allda  Amabfle,  SBP,  Mercy  College  (N.T.) . 

Laurence  Anders,  SBP,  North  Central  iMlch- 
Igan  College. 

Stephen    Anderson,    Editor,    Grace    Bible 
Inst.  (Neb.). 

Tamara  Anderson,  Editor,  Hamline  U  ilver- 
sity  (Minn.). 

Timothy  Anderson,  SBP,  Boston  Coll  Bge. 

S.  Decker  Anstrom,  SBP,  Blacalestef  C<d- 
lege  (Minn.).  j 

Jesse  Arenas  II,  SBP,  Klrkwood  Cotnmu- 
nlty  College  (Iowa).  I 

Susan  Kay  Ashland,  Editor.  North  Iowa 
Area  Comm.  College. 

Lyndon  Ashworth,   SBP,  Brevard  dollege 
(N.C.) . 

Sam  Averlett  U,  Editor,  Dartmoutl}  Col- 
lege. 


*  Offices  and  schools  listed  for  ide&ilflca- 
tlon  only. 


Fred    Axelrod,    Editor,    Hamilton    College 
(N.Y.). 

Gary  Babcock,  SBP,  Brown  University. 

Peter  Aleksandrowlcz,  Editor,  SUNT,  Fre- 
donia. 

Gregg    Alllnson,    Editor,    Lassen    CoUege 
(Calif.). 

Anthony  Badalucco,  Editor,  Yankton  Col- 
lege (SJ3.). 

Joseph  Bakes,  Editor,  Seton  Hall  Univer- 
sity (N.J.). 

Winston  Barclay,  SBP,  Drake  University. 

Pred  Harden,  SBP,  Appalachian  State  Uni- 
versity (N.C). 

Scot  Barber.  SBP,  The  Colorado  College. 

Cathy    Barlow,    SBP,    St.    Mary's    College 
(Ind.). 

Phillip  Barton,  Editor,  Davis  &  Elkins  Col- 
lege (W.  Va.). 

Bobby  Bauman,  SBP,  King's  College  (N.C.) . 

Michael     Bausch,     SBP,     Carroll     College 
(Wis.) 

William  Berardl,  Editor,  Washington  Uni- 
versity (Mo.). 

Richard  Beer,  Editor,  George  Washington 
University  (D.C.). 

Tim  Biggs.  SBP,  College  of  Du  Page  (Hi.). 

David   Backovltch,   SBP.    CoUege   of   Lake 
County   (m.). 

Deborah  Bingham,  Editor,  Harrington  Col- 
lege (R.I.). 

Kenneth  Bleakly,  Jr.,  SBP,  Rollins  College 
(Fla.). 

Jeanne  Blum,  Emmanuel  College  (Mass.) . 

Richard  Blum,  SBP,  University  of  Tennes- 
see at  Chattanooga. 

Ronald  Bolsvert,  Editor,  Keene  State  Col- 
lege   (N.H.). 
Maiurice  Booker.  Editor,  Paine  College  (Ga.) . 

Beborah   Beckian,   SBP,   Skidmore   College 
(N.Y.). 

Hugh  Brannan,  HI,  Editor.  Capital  Uni- 
versity   (Ohio). 

Mary  Jane  Breeden,  Editor,  Delta  College 
(Miss.). 

Kyd    Brenner,     Editor.    Guilford     College 
(N.C). 

Steve  Bright,  SBP.  University  of  Kentucky. 

Crissie    Brockenbrough.    Editor.    Stratford 
College  (Va.) . 

Robin  Bronson,  Editor,  Russell  Sage  Col- 
lege (N.Y.). 

John  Billings,  Editor,  Huron  CoUege  (SJ}.) . 

Barbara   Broughton,   SBP,   Univ.   of  Ky — 
Ashland  Comm.  College. 

Jim  Brown,  SBP.  Gadsen  State  Jr.  College 
(Ala). 

Kfargaret  Brown.  Editor.  Lock  Haven  State 
CoUege  (Pa.). 

Scott  Buckles,  SBP,  Northern  lUlnols  Uni- 
versity. 

David  Buckman,  SBP,  Qulncy  Jr.  CoUege 
(Mass.). 

Sister    Lynn    Thomas    Biims,    D.C.,    SBP, 
MarlUac  College. 

Nancy  Burrows,  Editor.  Cal  Western,  U.S. 
Intl.  University. 

Robert  Busch.  SBP.  SUNY,  CobleskUl. 

Thomas  Butler,  Editor,  Allentown  CoUege 
(Pa.). 

Warner  Buxton,  SBP.  Jackson  State  Col- 
lege (Miss.). 

S.  M.  Colhoun.  SBP,  Juneau  County  Col- 
lege (Wis.). 

Brian  CaUaghan,  Editor,  St.  Norbert  Col- 
lege (Wis.). 

Clarence  Campbell,  Editor,  El  Centre  Col- 
lege (Tex.). 

Susan  Brooker,  SBP,  St.  Mary's  CoUege  of 
Maryland. 

Robert  Camahan,  SBP,  Mt.  Hood  Oommu- 
nlty  CoUege  (Ore.). 

Robert  CarroU,  Bdltor,  National  CoUege  of 
Education  (HI.). 

Myron  Chennault,  SBP,  Manchester  Col- 
lege (Ind.). 

Irwin  Chusld,  Bdltor,  University  of  Bridge- 
port (Conn.). 

Joe  Cleplak,  SBP,  University  of  New  Haven 
(Conn.) . 

Michael  Clnelll,  Editor,  Delaweuv  State  Col- 
lege. 


Denis  Clark,  SBP,  Deep  Springs  CoIIem 
(Cal.). 

Melvin  Clancy,  SBP,  WUey  CoUege  (Tex.). 

Thomas  CUngan,  Editor,  SUNY,  Albany. 

Roger  Cochettl,  SBP,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity (D.C.) 

Robert  Cohen,  Editor.  SUNY.  Potsdam. 

Leonard  Compton,  Editor,  Anchorage 
Comm.  College. 

Patrick  Conheady,  Editor,  Alaska  Method- 
ist University. 

Kevin  Carleton,  Editor,  StonehlU  CoUece 
(Mass.). 

Jeffrey  Connor,  SBP,  Niagara  Co.  Comm. 
CoUege  (N.Y.). 

Mary  Considine,  Editor,  Morning  Side 
College  (Iowa). 

John  Cook,  Editor.  Wanger  CoUege  (N.Y.), 

Bill  Coonan,  SBP.  Univ.  of  North  Carolina, 
AsheviUe. 

Prank  Coots,  m.  Editor,  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington. 

Mary  Corrlgan,  Editor,  Mt.  St.  Mary  Col- 
lege (N.H.). 

E>avld  Cowan,  SBP,  Herqlmer  County 
Comm.  CoUege  (N.Y.). 

Carolyn  Cox,  SBP,  Agnes  Scott  College 
(Ga.). 

Jack  Crisp,  SBP,  Boston  University. 

Dennis  Cuddlbee,  SBP,  Cardinal  Glennon 
College  (Mo.). 

Dan  Cummings,  Editor,  University  of  HU- 
nois,  Chicago  Circle. 

David  Dalby,  SBP,  Solano  College  (Cal.). 

Tom  Daprano,  SBP,  Oxford  CoUege  of 
Emory  Univ.,  (Ga.). 

Mike  D'Archy,  SBP  University  of  Dayton. 

Margaret  Davies,  SBP,  Webster  CoUege 
(Mo). 

Charles  Dawes,  SBP,  Marietta  CoUege 
(Ohio) . 

Dan  Day,  Editor,  Mansfield  State  College 
(Pa). 

Michael  C.  Del  CoUlano,  SBP,  Rollins  Col- 
lege (Fla). 

Cathy  Demaln,  Editor,  LasseUe  Jr.  College 
(Mass). 

Dennis  De  Snoo,  SBP,  Syracuse  University. 

Bro.  Michael  De  Temple,  O.P.,  SBP,  St. 
Stephen's  College  (Mass) . 

Samuel  DetwUer,  Editor,  Ottawa  University 
(Kansas) . 

Mark  Devaney,  SBP,  Barton  County  Comm. 
Jr.  CoUege  (Kan). 

Lewis  DlPellce,  Editor,  Cabrlnl  CoUege 
(Pa). 

J.  D.  Samo.  Editor,  Univ.  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Wilmington. 

Thomas  Dixon,  SBP,  FrankUn  Pierce  Col- 
lege (N.H.). 

Jim  Donaldson,  Editor,  Ithica  CoUege 
(NT). 

Bon  Donln,  Editor,  Colgate  University 
(NY). 

Cheryl  Donovan,  SBP,  St.  John  C3oUege  of 
Cleveland. 

David  Doubleday,  SBP,  Pomona  (College 
(Cal). 

Jim  Dowling,  SBP.  Louisiana  Tech.  Univer- 
sity. 

Nancy  Drahota.  Student  Body  President, 
CoUege  of  St.  Benedict  (Minn) . 

Joe  Drum.  SBP,  Hiram  Scott  CoUege  (Neb) . 

Tom  Dunlap.  SBP,  Winoma  State  CoUege 
(Minn). 

Roger  Durban,  SBP,  Adirondack  Commu- 
nity CoUege  (NY) . 

Leona  Durham,  Bdltor,  University  of  Iowa. 

Keith  Durkln,  SBP,  CoUege  of  ArtesU 
(N.M.) 

Thomas  Dzleman,  SBP,  Southern  Oregon 
CoUege. 

Ron  Eachus,  SBP.  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene. 

Sarah  Louise  Edelson,  SBP,  Portland  State 
University. 

Alan  Bdelsteln,  Editor,  Sacramento  City 
CoUege. 

Eddie  Edmunds,  Editor,  KnoxvlUe  OoUege 
(Tenn).  ^, 

Tommy  Edwards,  SBP,  Presbyterian  Cd- 
lege  (S.C). 
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Richard  Elchen,  Editor,  Western  New  Eng- 
land College  (Mass) . 
^nald    Emzlger,    Editor,    Brooklyn    Law 

Barry  Elkln,  SBP,  BrandeU  University, 
peeev  ElUs,  SBP,  Belolt  CoUege  (Wis) . 
Amie  Ellwanger,  Editor.  Converse  CoUege 

^^Qlenn  Elters,  SBP,  Univ.  of  Mass.,  Amherst. 

Michael  England,  Editor,  Golden  Gate 
BftDtlst  Theological  Sem. 

Bruce  Engler,  Editor,  University  of  Maine. 
varmlngton. 

Nltza    Escalera.    Editor,    LeMoyn    College 

'  jlm  Evans,  SBP.  PorterviUe  College  (Cal) . 
Paula  Fabian.  Editor,  Syracuse  University. 
Terry  Fague,   Editor,  WUmington  College 

*  Jos°phy  Farley.   Editor,   La   Verne   CoUege 

'^Andrew  Pelnsteln,  Bdltor,  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity (Conn) . 
Glenn  FerreU,   SBP,  Warren   WUson   Col- 

'*Mlchael  Fowler,  SBP,  University  of  Chl- 

"wward  Fox,  Jr.,  Editor,  La  Salle  CoUege 

(Pa) 
James  Fox,  SBP,  Wagner  CoUege  (NY) . 
Eileen     Friars,     SBP,     Simmons     College 

(Mass). 

Meg  CJabrls.  Editor,  Ulster  Co.  Community 
CoUege  (NY). 

Ed  Gallagher,   SBP.   St.   Thomas   College 

(Minn). 

Tim  Garrison,  Editor,  Union  CoUege  (Neb) . 

Stephen  Garvey,  Editor,  Lower  Columbia 
CoUege  (Wash). 

John  Gaventa,  SBP,  VanderbUt  Univer- 
sity. 

Ronald   Fabian,   SBP,    Western    Michigan 

University. 

Dennis  George,  SBP,  Perm  State,  Del.  Co. 
Campus. 

John  German.  Editor,  Pawson  College 
(Uont.). 

Michael  Oerrlty,  Editor,  S.U.C.,  Predonla 
(N.Y.). 

David  Gibson,  Editor,  Cuyahoga  Comm. 
CoUege.  Western  Campvis,  Ohio. 

Steven  GlUey,  Editor.  Missouri  Western 
CoUege. 

Scott  GlUle,  SBP,  Ind.-Purdue  Universities, 
Ft.  Wayne. 

Howard  Ginsberg,  Editor.  Unity  CoUege 
(Mame). 

Mazle  Glover.  SBP,  Claflin  CoUege  (S.C.) . 

Anthony  Oodboldt,  SBP,  Bethune-Cook- 
man  College  (Fla.) . 

ChaUn  Gold,  Editor,  Pace  College   (N.T.). 

Lee  Ooodstein,  SBP,  Worth  Country  Comm. 
CoUege  (N.Y.). 

PhU  Ooodstein,  SBP,  Mark  Hopkins  College 
(Vt.). 

Vickie  Ooucher,  Editor,  Anna  Maria  Col- 
lege (Mass.). 

Andrew  Geller.  Editor,  Yeshlva  University. 

Gregory  Graves,  SBP,  University  of  the 
Pacific  (Cal.). 

John  Green,  SBP,  Oreighton  University 
(Neb.). 

Bon  Gremore,  SBP,  Indiana  St.  University. 

Richard  Griggs,  Editor,  Mesa  CoUege 
(Colorado) . 

Kurt  Orlpenstraw,  SBP,  CabrlUo  CoUege 
(Cal.). 

Paul  Gross,  Editor,  Concordia  Sr.  CoUege 
(tad.). 

Steve    Oufltafson,    SBP,    Trinity    OoUege 

(m.). 

Thomas  C.  Hall,  Editor,  University  of 
LoulsvUle. 

Lew  Hancock,  SBP,  Rice  University 
(Texas) . 

Robert  Hansen,  Editor,  Missouri  Valley  Col- 
lege. 

Marlene  Hardlck,  Editor,  Aug^xstana  Col- 
lege (S.D.). 

Thomas  Hart,  SBP.  Loyola  University  of 
Chicago. 


Steve     Hayes.     Editor,     Martin     CoUege 
(Tenn.). 

BUI  Graham.  SBP,  Washington  Theological 
Coalition   (D.C). 

Louis  Heldman,  Editor,  Ohio  Stote  Univ.  of 
Columbus. 

Stash   Hempect,    Editor,   Univ.   of   Minn., 
Morris. 

Joe  Henderson,  Editor,  Central  Florida  Jr. 
College. 

Robert  Heubleln,  Bdltor,  Concordia  Teach- 
ers CoUege  (111.). 

Christine  Hewltson.   Editor  Shlppensburg 
State  CoUege   (Pa.). 

Glen    Hlemstra.    SBP,    Whltworth    College 
(Washington). 
Mickey  Hlrten.  Editor,  Suny,  Oneonta. 
Peter     Hoffman,     SBP,    Drew     University 
(N.J.). 

David  Hollander,  Editor.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

John  Homan.  Editor,  Westchester  Oomm. 
College  (N.Y.). 

Reginald  Holmes.  SBP,  Florida  Junior  Col- 
lege. JacksonvUle. 

Dave  Homqulst.   SBP,   Cyreas  Jr.   College 
(Cal.). 

Thomtis  Hedge,  Editor,  Bloomfield  College 
(N.J.). 

Tammy  Holvey,  Editor.  Virginia  Interment 
College. 
Gerald  Hough,  SBP,  Clemson  University. 
Rebecca  Hubble,  Editor,  St.  Petwsburg  Jr. 
College. 

Murray    Hubley,   Jr.,   Editor,    Huntington 
CoUege  (Ind.). 

Donald  Huesman,  SBP.  Thomas  Moore  Col- 
lege (Ohio). 

David  Huey.  Editor.  Western  lUinols  Un'- 
verslty. 

Andrew  Huglne.  Jr..  SBP,  South  Carolina 
State  CoUege. 

Sam  Hurst,  SBP,  University  of  Southern 
California. 

Dana  Imperato,  Editor.  Conun.  College  of 
Delaware  Co.  (Pa.). 

Susan  lona.  SBP,  Marymount  C<dlege  ot 
Kansas. 

BUI  Isley.  SBP.  Idaho  State  University. 
Joseph  Jackson,  SBP,  CoUege  of  the  Main- 
land (Tex.). 

Arian  Hoist.  SBP.  Sheridan  College  (Wyo.) . 
Betsy  Holt,  Editor.  Simpson  CoUege  (Iowa) . 
Larry  Jett,  Editor,  Compton  CoUege  (Cal.). 
Bruce  Johansen,  Editor,  University  of 
Wash.,  Seattle. 

Darrel  Johnson,  SBP.  University  of  Puget 
Sound  (Wash.). 

Mark  Johnson,  Bdltor,  Seattle  Pacific  Col- 
lege. 

Clayton   Jones,   Bdltor,  Prlnclpla   OoUege 
(HI.). 
Jeff  Jones,  SBP.  University  of  Texas. 
Sonya  Jones,  Editor,  University  of  Louls- 
vlUe. 

Stephen  ones.  SBP.  Kent  State  University 
at  Wadsworth. 

Michael  Kasselman,  Editor,  Roosevelt  Uni- 
versity (HI.). 

Jeffrey  Katzoff,  Editor,  Jersey  City  State 
College. 

Rick   Kedzlerskl,   SBP,   Central   Michigan 
University. 

Dean   KeUy,   Editor,   Newton   Jr.   CoUege 
(Mass.). 

Mike  Jallman,  SBP,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. 

Eva  Jefferson,  SBP,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity (ni.). 

J.   W.   KeUen,   Jr..   SBP,  Paulknew   State 
CoUege. 

Elton  Kerr.  SBP,  Southern  Missionary  Col- 
lege (Term.) . 

Jimmy  KUgore,  SBP,  Saxnford  University 
(Ala.). 

Nancy  Klnslnger,  Editor,  Hesston  OoUege 
(Kansas). 

John    Kinsman,    SBP,   Bdgewood    College 
(Wis.). 

David  Klnyon,  Bdltor,  St.  John  Fisher  Col- 
lege (N.T.). 


Richard  Klser.  SBP.  Chicago  State  CoUege. 
Alan  Klviger,  SBP,  Bryand  CoUege  (BX). 
Jim  Knlckman,  Bdltor,  Pordham  Univer- 
sity. 

Ellen  Knop.  SBP.  Mt.  St.  Agnes  College 
(Md.). 

Ron  Knowles.  SBP,  Louisiana  St.  Univ., 
New  Orleans. 

Mary  Koc,  Editor,  Ohio  Dominican  College. 
E.   Orattan  Kerans.  Editor,  University  of 
Oregon. 

Lou  Krupnlck.  Editor,  University  of  Ala- 
bama, HuntsvUle. 

LiUlan    LaPrance,    Editor,    Bristol    Com- 
munity College  I  Mass.) . 

Edward  N.  LaPrenier,  Editor,  University  of 
Maine. 

Thomas  E.  Lamoureux,  SBP,  Everett  Com- 
munity College  (Wash.) . 

Scott  Lancelot,  SBP,  University  of  Denver. 

Cheryl  R.  Langulrand,  Editor,  Southeast- 
ern Massachusetts  University. 

David  V.  Li^jakko,  Editor.  Macalester  Col- 
lege (Minn.). 

Maude  A.  Laslie,  Editor.  Wesleyan  CoUege 
(Ga.) 

Albert  B.  Lassen.  Editor.  Detroit  College  of 
Law. 

Barry     Laubscher,    Editor,     Cornell     Law 
School 

John    Leary.    SBP.    St.    Joseph's    CoUege 
(Pa.). 

Howard   B.   Llebowltz.   Editor.   Richmond 
CoUege  (Staten  Island) . 

David  Krashna,  SBP,  University  of  Notre 
Dame  (Ind.). 

Andrea  KrochcUs,  Editor,  HoUlns  CoUege 
(Va.). 

John  M.  McGowan.  Editor,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Cass  McDonald,  SBP,  Villa  Julie  CoUege 
(Md.). 

Dan     McDonnell.     SBP,     Qulncy     CoUege 
(Dl.). 

Alan   McFarland,   SBP.   Lafayette   CoUege 
(Pa.). 

Charles  McGlnnls.  SBP.  Baldwin  Wallace 
CoUege  (Ohio) . 

Miles  A.  McGrane,  SBP,  Florida  Atlantic 
University. 

Daniel  P.  Mclntyre.  Editor,  Tale  Univer- 
sity Journal. 

Brian  F.  McKenna,  SBP,  Greenfield  Com- 
munity College,  Mass. 

J.  Robert  McLaughlin.  SBP,  West  Chester 
State  College  (Pa.). 

Paul  McLaughlin,  Editor,  Xavier  Univer- 
sity (Ohio). 

David    McMuUen,    Editor,    Florida    State 
University  at  TaUahassee. 

Doros  Lolzou.  SBP.  Hellenic  CoUege  (Mass.) 

James  L.  McCarthy.  SBP,  Northern  Arizona 
University. 

Randall     Madsen,     Editor,     Southwestern 
University  (Tex.) . 

Fred  Mahaney,  Bdltor,  AUegany  Commu- 
nity College  (Md.) . 

Michael  Malone,  Editor,  University  of  Ne- 
vada at  Lias  Vegas. 

Thomas  F.  Malone,  SBP,  LoweU  State  Col- 
lege (Mass.) . 

Kevin  L.  Mannlx,  SBP,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Richard    Bianson,    SBP,    Plsk    Unlyerslty 
(Tenn.) . 

Gregory  T.  Marquise,  Editor,  St.  Michaels 
CoUege  (Vt.). 

John  P.  Mouldin,  Editor,  Rice  University 
(Tex.). 

Denlse  Meany,  SBP,  CoUege  of  New  RocheUe 
(N.Y.). 

Joeephy  Meny  Pr.,  Editor,  Providence  Col- 
lege (R.I.). 

W.  Russell  Merrltt,  Jr.,  Editor,  Davidson 
College  (N.C.) . 

Ken  McNeU,  Editor,  Westminster  CoUege 
(Mo.). 

Roderick  J.    Macpherson,   HI,   SBP,   Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Tim  Moncler,   SBP,   Taft  Junior   OoUege 
(Cal.). 
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Steve  Monroe,  Editor,  Hobart  CoUegi. 

Thomas  J.  Mooney,  8BP,  Temple  Univer- 
sity (Pa.) . 

Nancy  C.  Moore,  Editor,  University  c  f  North 
Carolina,  Oreensboro. 

Michelle   Moran,   Editor,   Danville   Junior 
College. 

Paul  Murdock,  SBP,  Qllnots  State  CTniver- 
slty. 

Kathleen  Murphy,  SBP,  Villa  Maria  College 
(Pa). 

Alan   J.   Murrell.   Eklltor,  Antelope]  Valley 
College  (Cal.). 

Robert  Mufllal,   Editor,  Eastern   Ik^lchlgan 
University. 

Richard  S.  Nance,  Editor,  Rend  Lake  Col- 
lege (m.). 

Frank  Naptel,  Editor,  University  o:'  Balti- 
more. 

Alan  Barry  Metrlck,  Editor,  Tork  College 
of  C.U.N.Y. 

Reginald  A.  MUler,  SBP,  Antloch    College 
(Ohio). 

John  R.  MoUtor,  Editor.  Indiana    Jnlver- 
slty  at  South  Bend. 

Losl   O'Brien,   Editor.  CoUege  of  :at.  St. 
Joseph  (R.I.) 

Mike   A.   Oet.   SBP,   Rensawk   Jr.    CoUege 
(Fl.) 

Kevin    O'Connor,    Editor,    Regis     College 
(Col.). 

Lucy  O'Laughlln,  SBP,  Spring  Arbor  Col- 
lege  (Mich.). 

Michael    Olson,    SBP,    Concordia     >Dllege 
(Mn.). 

Oall  Otflnoskl,  Editor,  Ooor  Counajl  Col- 
lege  (N.Y.). 

John    Otto.    Editor,    Eastern    Mei  nonlte 
College  (Va.). 

Stephen    Parry,   SBP,   Occidental    pollege 

(Cal.).  r 

Steve  Pasternack,  Editor,  Queens  CoUege 
(N.T.). 

Roger    Perlmutter.    Editor,    Reed    OoUege 
(Ore.). 

WUllam  A.  Navero,  SBP,  Canlslus  OoUege 
(N.Y.) . 

Eric   B.   Nelson,   SBP,   University   cf   New 
Mexico. 

Joay   B.    Nlesley,    SBP,   MUlersvUle   State 
CoUege  (Pa.). 

John  PhUUps,  SBP,  University  of  Vermont. 

Linda    Piatt.    SBP,    Indiana    University, 
Kokomo. 

Charles   Pickering,    Editor,    State    College 
(Ms.). 

Lonnle  Pldel,  Editor,  University  of  Mary- 
land, Baltimore. 

Ray  Potter  and  Mark  Richards,  Hdltors, 
St.  Mary's  of  the  Woods  CoUege  (Indl). 

Prank  Provorse,  SBP,  Lee  College  (Tfex.). 

David  Rada,  Editor,  Baltimore  College  of 
Commerce. 

Mark  Rasenlck,  SBP,  Case  Western  R  eserve. 

Peggy    Remon,    Editor.    Oolden    W<8t   Jr. 
College  (Cal.). 

Stephen  Reed,  SBP,  Harrlsburg  Area  Com- 
munity CoUege. 

June  Perrone,  Editor,  Maria  Reglna  <  ;ollege 
(NY). 

David   Reynolds,   Editor,   Rochester   Busi- 
ness Institute. 

Joe  Richardson,  Editor,  (Jommunlt?  Col- 
lege of  Baltimore. 

Bruce    Robinson,    SBP,    Canada     (k)Uege 
(Cal). 

Marlly  Robinson,  Editor,  Rosary  Hli  Col- 
lege (NY). 

Tony  Robinson,  SBP,  University  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Ed  Rodemeyer,  SBP.  DowUng  CoUege'  (NY) . 

Hector  Rodriguez,  SBP,  Oblate  College  of 
the  Southwest  (Tex) . 

Richard  RolUson,  Editor,  Camden  doimty 
College  (NJ). 

Harry  Roth,  Editor,  Community  CoUege  of 
MonroevUle  (Pa). 

Judy  Rousuek,  Editor,  Wellesley  CbUege. 

Skip   Rudylnskl,    SBP,    Butler   University 
(Ind). 


Llsbeth   Ruiz,   Editor,   Niagara   University 
(NY). 

Rick  Reld.  Editor,  Canton  Agricultural  and 
Tech.  Col.  (NY). 

Peter  Salgo.  Editor,  Harpur  CoUege  (NY). 
James  Santorl,  Editor,  Stout  State  Univer- 
sity (Wis). 

Keith  SchUler,  SBP.  U.C.L.A. 
WlUlam  Schoettelkotte,  SBP.  University  of 
Evansville. 

Caroline  Schomp,  Editor.  Claremont  Col- 
lege (Cal). 

Randy  Schon.  Editor,  Lake  Region  Jr.  Col- 
lege (N.D.) 

Joann  Schulte.  Editor,  Kent  State. 
Scott  Schultz,  SBP,  Wisconsin  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Prank  Seater,  SBP,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Milwaukee. 

WlUlam    Seeto,    Editor,    Southwestern    at 
Memphis. 

Jean-Marie  Segnalla,  Editor  Skldmore  Col- 
lege ( NY ) . 

Elizabeth  Semel,  SBP,  Bard  CoUege  (NY). 
John  Russ,  SBP,  Hampden-Sydney  CoUege 
(Va). 

Theresa  Russo,  Editor,  P\irdue  North  Cen- 
tral  (Ind). 

Rebecca  SherrlU,  Editor,  LaGrange  College 
(Ga). 

Thomas   P.  Shlbllskl,  SBP,  North  Central 
Tech.  Inst.  (Wis). 

Bruce  Allen  Shook,  Editor,  Anne  Arundel 
Community  Col.  Md). 

Nancy  Sldote.  SBP,  Rosary  CoUege  (HI). 
Prudence  SUger.  SBP,  Dominican  CoUege 
(Cal). 
Alyce  Smith.  Editor,  Pfelffer  CoUege  (N.C.) . 
James  H.  Small.  SBP,  Cameron  State  Agri- 
cultural Col.   (OK). 

Michael  Sobus.  SBP,  Baltimore  College  of 
Commerce. 

Steve  Sorensen,  Editor,  Luther  College 
(Ind). 
Jack  Spencer,  SBP,  University  of  Baltimore. 
Walter  Spencer.  SBP.  Union  CoUege  (NY). 
Rebecca  Sewall,  Editor.  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Green  Bay. 

Mike  Sexton.  SBP.  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College. 

Clay  Stelnman.  Editor,  Duke  University. 
Ja<*  C.  Stepp,  SBP.  OUvet  Nazarene  Col- 
lege (111) 

Gary  Story.  SBP,  West  Texas  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Morris    Stutzman.    SBP.    Bluffton    CoUege 
(Ohio). 
Patty  SuUlvan,  SBP,  St.  Louis  University. 
Edward  A.  Sutherland,  SBP.  Eastern  Bap- 
tist College  Pa). 

Gai7  Svoboda,  SBP,  University  of  Colorado. 
Thomas  E.  Sweeney,  SBP,  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity (Pa). 

Burton  RusseU  Swope.  Editor,  Fresno  State 
College  (Cal). 

Jack  Tal,  Editor,  Rennsaelaer  Polytechnic 
Inst.  (NY). 

Norma  Tawguay,  SBP,  Newton  CoUege  of 
Sacred  Heart. 

Kurt  Stakeman,  SBP,  Furman  University 
(S.C). 

Mary  Anne  Steele,  Editor,  Bakersfleld  Col- 
lege (Cal). 

Robert  Stein,  Editor,  Ohio  We«leyan. 
Jesse  L.  Thomas,  Editor,  Mary  Homes  Col- 
lege (Miss). 

Lynne  E.  Thompeon,  SBP,  ScrlppA  CoUege 
(Cal). 

Steven  A.  Thorapson,  SBP,  Strayer  CoUege 
(Wash.  D.C.). 

David  X.  Thurmond.  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, BeUermlne  College  (Ky). 

Candy  Tlerney,  SBP,  OoUege  of  St.  Cather- 
ine (Ky). 

Lawrence  Tomczak.  SBP,  Cleveland  State 
University. 

Tina    Torgrlmson.    Editor,    University    of 
Montana. 
Hutch  Traver,  SBP,  Duke  University. 
Ronald  Turner.  Editor,  Central  Bible  Col- 
lege (MO). 


RusseU  A.  TwlUey  m.  SBP,  University  of 
Baltimore. 
Steve  Uhlfelder,  SBP,  University  of  Florida. 
BlUy  Tate,  SBP,  OUve-Harvey  College  (ni) 
Michael  Taylor,  SBP,  Lenoir  Communltv 
College  (N.C).  ' 

Ted  Tetreault',  SBP,  Rhode  Island  OoUege 
Jim  Walton,  Editor,  Livingston  UnlveraltT 
(Ala).  ' 

Michael    A.    Wainwrlght,   SBP.   Northeast 
Louisiana  University. 

Eric   Wallman,   SBP,   University   of  Call- 
fomla,  Berkeley. 

Dean    M.    Warde,    SBP,    Englewood   Cllfla 
CoUege  (NJ.). 

E.   Worth   Waring  Jr.,   Editor,  CoUege  of 
Charleston  (S.C). 

Robert    W.    Watson,    SBP,    University  of 
Minnesota  at  Morris. 

Fred  Welbllng,  Editor,  Northwestern  State 
CoUege  (Ok). 

David  S.  Welnsteln,  Editor,  Pratt  Institute 
(NY). 

Arlene    Welssman,    SBP,    Beaver    Oolleite 
(Pa). 

Diane  Wilkins.  Editor,  Lebanon  VaUey  Col- 
lege (Pa). 

David  SheUey  WlUlams,  Editor,  University 
of  Tennessee. 

David  E.  Unhauser,  Editor,  Bemidjl  State 
College  (Minn). 

Lawrence  Upperman,  SBP,  KlttreU  Junior 
CoUege  (N.C). 

Paul     Vasconcellos.     SBP,     Southeastern 
Massachusetts  U. 
Kathy  Wolff,  Editor,  Ooucher  OoUege. 
Edward  Woytowlez,  SBP,  Springfield  Tech. 
Comm.  Col.  (Mass). 

Ron  Youngerman,  Editor,  Midland  Luther- 
an  CoUege  (Neb). 

Robert    Zlrlln,    Editor,    Lafayett    CoUese 
(Pa). 

Jerry  WllUams,  SBP.  West  Liberty  St.  OoL 
(W.  Va.). 

Joshua  WlUlams,  Editor,  Ooddard  CoUese 
(Vt). 

Diane  Wolfe,  Editor,  University  of  Colorado 
at  Denver. 

Nathaniel  Wordell,  SBP,  Barrlngton  Col- 
lege (R.L). 

Eric   Yoffle,   SBP,   Hebrew  Union  CoUege 
(NY). 

Eleanor   Zarlnsky,   SBP,  Alvemla   College 
(Pa). 

Jon  Alexander,  SBP,  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity (Ky). 

David  Allen,  Editor,  Suffolk  County  Com- 
munity Col.  (NY). 

Grlselda  Amy,  SBP.  Virginia  Union  Univer- 
sity. 

David  Anderson.  SBP,  Wlttenburg  Univer- 
sity (Ohio). 

John  Armstron,   Editor,  Sangamon  State 
University  (111.). 

Lynne  Arthur,  Editor,  Wittenberg  Univer- 
sity (Ohio). 

Ronald  Auer,  SBP,  Colimibla  Basin  OoUege 
(Wash). 

David  Banks,  Editor,  WlUlamsport  Com- 
munity Col.  (Pa). 

James  Beccue,   SBP,   Loe   Angeles  Harbor 
College. 

Janet  Burton,  SBP,  Imperial  VaUey  CoUege 
(Cal). 

Charles  Beebe,  Editor,  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

Chip  BerUt,  Editor,  University  of  Denver. 
Maryann  Bird,  Editor,  Trenton  State  Col- 
lege (NJ). 

Rita  Blome,  Editor,  University  of  Houston. 
Lynne  Braecklein,  SBP,  Columbia  CoUege 
(Mo). 

Edward  Brekkl,  SBP,  Mesabl  State  Junioi 
College  (Minn). 

James  Brennan.  SBP,  Auburn  University 
(Ala). 

Gregory  Butcher,  Editor.  QrinneU  CoUege 
(Iowa). 

Barbara    Burton,    SBP,    Olympic    OoUege 
(Wash) . 
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Harlan  Cavert,  Editor,  St.  Olaf's  College 
(Minn) . 
John  Chllds,  Editor,  University  of  Akron 

(Ohio). 
Thomas  Clancy,  SBP,  Orange  Coast  CoUege 

Paul  ColaruUl.  SBP,  Hobart  CoUege  (NY), 
Stephen  <3ook.  Editor,  University  of  Chi- 


cago 


WUllam    Creh,    Editor,    Catawba    CoUege 


Oavld  CurtU,  SBP,  Whitman  CoUege  (Wis) . 
Frederick  Cuslck,  Editor,  Bowdoln  College 

(Me). 

David  Danjanovlch,  Editor,  Hlbblng  State 
Junior  Col.  (Minn). 

Judy  Donelko,  SBP,  University  of  Connect- 
icut. 
Mark  Estes,  SBP,  Ottowa  University  (Ka.) 
Ronald  Fields.  SBP,  Loyola  University  of 
liCS  Angeles. 
Gene  Fisher,  SBP,  CampbeU  CoUege  (N.C.) . 
Alfred  Flesh,  SBP,  Monmouth  CoUege  (HI) . 
William  Frelhofer.  SBP,  Atlanta  Commu- 
nity College  (NJ). 

Robert  Nick  Gaughey,  SBP,  Lowell  Tech- 
nical Inst.  (Mass). 

Peter  Grad.  Editor,  CCNY. 

CarroU    Griffin,    SBP,    Unton    University 
(Tenn) . 

June  Habeck,  Editor,  Radford  College  ( Va) . 

Gary  Burke  Hardt,  SBP,  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity— Shenango  Val. 

Gerald    Harvey,    Editor,    Rutgers    CoUege 
(NJ). 

Sandy  Hawthorne,  SBP,  Virginia  Polytech- 
nlcal  Inst. 

Cookie  Helbllng.  SBP,  Pontbonne  CoUege. 

Gregory  Hopple,  SBP,  Western  Maryland 
CoUege. 

Mark  Hucklebridge.  Editor,  Pacific  Univer- 
sity (Ore). 

Gary  Klsner,  Editor,  Brldgewater  College 
(Va). 

James    Kltch,    Editor,    Drexel    University 
(Pa). 

Donald  Johnson,  SBP,  Carthage  CoUege 
(Wis). 

Winifred  Legerton,  SBP,  CoUege  of  William 
and  Mary  (Va). 

Lee  Levan,  SBP,  Penn  State  U. — Capital 
Campus. 

Madison  Jones,  SBP,  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

Diane  McGrew.  Editor,  Douglas  College 
(NJ). 

David  McKenzle,  SBP,  LaSaUe  CoUege  (Pa) . 

Brown  McRee,  Editor.  Presbyterian  College 
(8.C.). 

Tom  Medrano,  SBP,  Rio  Etondo  CoUege 
(Cal.). 

James  MlUard,  Editor,  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity (Ky.). 

Craig  Morgan.  SBP,  Kent  State  University. 

Robert  Nashshln,  SBP,  BuckneU  Univer- 
sity (Pa.). 

Terry  Newton,  SBP,  Kennesaw  Jr.  CoUege 
(Cal.). 

Daryl  Nickel,  SBP,  Bethel  CoUege  (Ka.). 

Joseph  Noonan.  SBP,  Divine  Word  CoUege 
(Iowa). 

Walter  North,  SBP,  Lawrence  University 
(Wis.). 

Daniel   O'Orady,   SBP,   Tole&tlne   OoUege 

(ni.). 

John  Paccagnlnl,  SBP,  Robert  Morris  Jun- 
ior (3ol.  (Ul.) . 

Michael  Palus,  Editor,  MetropoUtan  State 
Junior  Col.  (Minn.) . 

Christopher  Pence,  Editor,  Whitman  Col- 
lege (Wis.). 

Edwin  Pierce,  Editor,  Jefferson  Community 
Ool.  (NY.). 

Bd  Pinto.  SBP.  University  of  lUlnols. 

Vernon  Pitts,  Editor,  Mount  St.  aare 
(Iowa). 

Dennis  Plante.  SBP.  Aurora  College  (Hi.) . 

John  L.  Prentiss.  E^tor,  Colimibla  College 
(Cal.). 

John  Roadee,  SBP,  Whorton  County  Jun- 
to Col.  (Tex.) . 


Lynn  Ralmey,  Editor,  Southern  Oregon 
CoUege. 

Patricia  Robinson,  Editor,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, (Pa.). 

Stephanie  Salter,  Editor,  P\u-due  Uni- 
versity (Ind.). 

Rosemary  Scanlon,  Editor,  Penn  State 
U. — Capital  Campus. 

Susan  Schenwald,  Editor,  Fresno  City 
College.  ^  „„ 

Carl  Schwartz,  Editor,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Martha    Scott,    Editor,    Randolph    Macon 

(Va.). 

William  Scott.  SBP.  Texas  Technical  Uni- 
versity. „  „ 

Martha  Shirk.  Editor.  Swarthmore  CoUege. 

Rich  SUverman.  SBP,  University  of  Wash- 
Ing^ton. 

Emma  Simpson.  SBP,  Iowa  Wesleyan. 

Christopher  Snow,  SBP,  Monteray  Penin- 
sula College  (Cal.). 

Lawrence  Stephey,  Editor,  Alma  CoUege 
(Mich.). 

Cynthia  Struby,  Editor,  Furman  University 

(S.C). 
Donald  Thron,  SBP,  Treasure  VaUey  Comm. 

Col.  (Oreg.). 

Linda  Thayer,  Editor,  California  State  at 
Haywood. 

Michael  Usnick,  SBP,  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity. 

E.  Paul  Vanvalkenburg.  SBP.  Alma  CoUege 
(Mich.). 

Rebecca  Volkman',  SBP,  Green  Mountain 
College  (Vt.). 

John  Wagner,  SBP,  Pratt  Community  Col- 
lege. 

Richard  Warren,  SBP,  Metropolitan  State 
Jr.  Col.  (Minn.). 

Steve   Watklns.   SBP,   Oallfomla   Inst,   of 

Maria  Whelan.  SBP,  Clarke  CoUege  (Iowa) . 

Larry  Weber,  SBP,  Northern  State  OoUege 
(S.Dak.). 

Irving  WUUams,  SBP,  St.  Johns  College 
(Md.). 

Anne  Wilson.  Editor,  Simmons  College 
(Mass.). 

Kay  Woytek,  Editor,  Texas  Lutheran  Col- 
lege. 

Robert  Yeargln,  Editor,  BeUermlne-Ursu- 
Une  College  (Ky.). 

David  York.  Editor,  Mohawk  VaUey  Comm. 
Coll.  (N.Y.). 


SUPPORT  FOR   EXECUTIVE   REOR- 
GANIZATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's major  plan  for  reorganizing  the 
executive  branch  has  been  greeted  with 
strong  editorial  support.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  In  eui  editorial  on  March  29  said: 

There  Is  evidence  on  aU  sides  that  a  more 
rational  management  of  the  goverrunent  bu- 
reaucracy Is  becoming  a  national  Imperative. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  said : 
President  Nixon's  caU  to  end  the  fragmen- 
tation of  the  federal  government  should  be 
heeded  by  every  member  of  Congress  "vho  Is 
at  aU  concerned  about  the  excessive  cost  and 
gross  Inefficiency  of  the  bureaucracy-clogged 
machinery  now  In  operation. 

It  added  that — 

The  reforms  sought  by  Mr.  Nlxon  have  soUd 
public  backing. 

The  Washington  Star  on  March  29 
said  that  the  reorganization  plan — 
"would  .  .  .  replace  the  ungainly  result 
of  haphazard  governmental  growth  with 
a  structure  based  on  logic.  It  would  elim- 
inate duplication,  clarify  lines  of  respon- 
sibility and  make  the  Government  more 
comprehensible."  The  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribime  on  March  27  called  the  pro- 


posals a  "solid  frame"  which  might  con- 
tain "inconsistencies"  but  which  offers 
a  chance  to  improve  the  function  of  the 
Government. 

Finally,  an  excellent  article  written  by 
Burt  Schorr  and  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  26,  describes 
well  the  need  for  Government  reorgani- 
zation of  the  kind  President  Nixon  has 
proposed.  Mr.  Schorr  describes  the  crea- 
tion of  Foss  Dam  in  Oklahoma,  the  water 
of  which  is  undrinkable.  Built  with  $20 
million  of  taxpayer  dollars,  the  dam  "is 
an  especially  galling  example  of  bungled 
planning"  resulting  from  several  agen- 
cies working  at  cross  purposes  with  each 
other. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 
Mar.  2.  1971] 
TiMi  To  Pbune  Fedeeal  Teee 
President  Nixon's  call  to  end  the  fragmen- 
tation of  the  federal  government  should  be 
heeded  by  every  member  of  Congress  who  Is 
at   all   concerned   about  the   excessive   cost 
and   gross  inefficiency  of   the   bureacuracy- 
clogged  machinery  now  in  c^?eratlon. 

Mr.  Nixon,  who  has  become  a  harsh  crltlo 
of  the  existing  multi-layered  structure,  told 
Congress  in  a  special  message  that  federal 
resp>onslblllties  are  so  fragmented  that  varl- 
oxis  agencies  often  "trip  over  one  anothM'  as 
they  move  to  meet  a  common  problem"  and 
sometimes  "step  on  one  another's  toes." 

Citing  an  example,  he  said,  "One  agency 
will  try  to  preserve  a  swamp  .  .  .  whUe  an- 
other Is  seeking  to  drain  It." 

Obviously,  as  the  President  contended, 
such  scattered  responsibility  "makes  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  launch  a  co-ordinated 
attack  on  complex  problems." 

To  correct  the  problem  the  President  has 
proposed  a  wholesale  reorganization  of  fed- 
eral agencies.  He  has  asked  Congress  to  abol- 
ish seven  of  the  11  existing  Cabinet  d^art- 
ments — the  lath,  the  Post  Office  Department, 
already  is  scheduled  to  become  a  governmen- 
tal corporation — and  establish  four  new  ones 
m  their  place,  for  a  total  of  eight  Cabinet 
posts. 

Mr.  Nlxon  caUed  for  the  creation  of  new 
departments  of  Natural  Resources.  Commu- 
nity Development.  Human  Resources,  and 
Economic  Affairs.  These  would  absorb  the 
present  departments  of  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce, Labor,  Transportation.  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Interior,  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  The  departments  of 
State,  Defense,  Treasury,  and  Justice  would 
be  the  only  ones  not  Biffected  by  the  re- 
shuffilng. 

The  President's  aim  Is  to  group  depart- 
ments and  their  responsibilities  around  co- 
hesive goals.  To  Ulustrate  this  need  he  said: 
"Nine  different  federal  departments  and 
20  independent  agencies  are  now  involved  In 
education  matters.  Seven  departments  and 
eight  independent  agencies  are  involved  In 
health.  While  we  cannot  eliminate  aU  of  this 
diffusion,  we  can  do  a  great  deal  to  bring 
similar  functions  under  conunon  commands." 
Mr.  Nlxon  has  presented  sound  arguments 
in  favor  of  a  major  overhaul  of  the  cumber- 
some federal  bureaucracy.  Inefficiency  In 
Washington  Is  legend. 

In  addition,  a  streamUnlng  and  tightening 
up  of  the  federal  mechanism  could  be  ex- 
pected to  result  In  i^jpreclable  savings  In 
the  costs  of  operations,  through  the  eUmlna- 
tlon  of  wasteful  duplications. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  proposed 
changes  eventually  could  bring  about  a  sav- 
ings of  $5  blUlon  a  year. 
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The  reforms  sought  by  Mr.  Nlzon  have 
solid  public  backing.  Taxpayers  are  tlrfed  of 
supporting  what  has  been  described  at  the 
"bureaucratic  elite."  Though  deeply  en- 
trenched, it's  time  they  were  uprooted. 

The  President  has  rightly  declared  that  "a 
truly  comprehensive  restructuring"  o<  the 
overlapping  and  needlessly  complex  fekleral 
system^ — which  comes  dangerously  clote  to 
Immobility  at  times — Is  required  to  jmeet 
the  needs  of  the  nation.  The  nest  mc^e  Is 
up  to  Congress,  which  In  the  Interests  of 
the  country's  welfare  should  prune  the 
grown  federal  tree. 


aver- 


(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Staf, 

March  29,  1971] 

RxsTxucrnxiNo    thk    ExscnriTB 

President  Nixon,  his  face  still  stinging  from 
the  legislative  slap  that  ended  the  3ST  hassle, 
has  turned  the  other  cheek  to  Congre«s  by 
sending  to  the  Hill  his  ambitious  plane  for 
streamlining  the  executive  branch.  The  qiem- 
bers  will  be  tempted  to  let  him  have  It  once 
again.  But  this  time,  Congress  should  stiy  Its 
band. 

The  reorganization  plan,  first  proposed  In 
the  President's  latest  State  of  the  Unloa  ad- 
dress. Is  sure  to  raise  some  congressional 
hackles.  The  proposal  to  reduce  the  total 
number  of  cabinet  departments  to  tight 
would  mean  a  major  rrahufDlng  of  th4  en- 
trenched congressional  committee  system. 
And  unless  human  nature  changes  abruptly 
In  the  coming  weeks,  considerable  reluctance 
can  be  expected  from  those  chairmen  who 
wlU  be  asked  to  preside  over  the  dissolution 
of  their  empires.  j 

But  even  though  the  pill  may  be  blttet,  the 
prescription  Is  valid.  Now  that  the  dftalls 
have  been  filled  in.  It  Is  clear  that  the  i pro- 
posal would  not  eliminate  any  of  the  present 
functions  of  the  federal  government,  nor 
would  It  add  any  new  ones.  It  does  not  ful- 
fill the  predictions  of  those  who  anticipated 
the  creation  of  bigger,  less  workable  depart- 
ments to  replace  the  present  big  and  bftfely 
workable  ones.  i 

It  would,  rather,  replace  the  ungalnlv  re- 
sult of  haphazard  governmental  growth  Vlth 
a  structure  based  on  logic.  It  would  elimi- 
nate duplication,  clarify  lines  of  responsibil- 
ity and  make  the  government  more  cortpre- 
henalble.  It  might  make  the  government 
function  with  something  approaching  effi- 
ciency. It  might  save  the  taxpayers  soc»e  $5 
billion  a  year. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  propoenl  is 
perfect  in  its  present  form  and  that  it  sliould 
be  swallowed  whole  by  Congreee  without  de- 
bate or  alteration.  Even  a  quick  review  of  the 
plan  turns  up  at  least  one  questionable  eom- 
promlse  and  one  seeming  blunder.  Indicating 
that  painstaking  congressional  consideration 
is  not  only  justified  but  demanded. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  oomprocnise 
solution  to  the  struggle  between  the  environ- 
mentalists and  the  military  over  control  of 
the  civil  construction  activities  of  the  ^^my 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Pentagon,  cltln|  the 
pooslblllty  of  national  emergency,  fought  to 
keep  the  engineers  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  environmentalists  charged  the 
corps  with  a  spotty  ecological  record,  and 
demanded  that  they  be  placed  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  proposed  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  Mr.  Nixon's  comprcanlae 
would  leave  the  engineers  in  the  DOD.  but 
would  transfer  the  funding,  planning  and 
evaluation  functions  to  Natural  Resouroee — 
a  move  that  would  appear  destined  to  in- 
crease the  confusion.  Inflame  the  conflict 
and  further  tangle  the  lines  of  reepon^lbU- 
ity. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  Indians. 
For  acme  reason  not  readily  apparent,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would  be  mov#d  to 
the   Departmsnt   of   Natural   Beaouroea.   If 


there  are  argunvents  for  such  a  move,  they 
had  better  be  good.  As  It  stands  on  pl^>er,  It 
appears  that  someone  up  there  still  thinks 
of  the  Indians  in  the  same  category  as  coal, 
oil,  fish  and  wildlife — items  to  be  exploited 
for  the  benefit  of  the  latecomers  to  North 
America.  Surely  the  Indians  belong  with  the 
rest  of  us  under  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources. 

Despite  these  preliminary  reservations, 
though,  the  President's  reorganization  plan 
is  essentially  sound  and  should  be  given  the 
full  and  respectful  attention  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  right  about  the  need  for  reform.  The 
present  structure  of  the  government  is  a 
mess.  Americans  are  losing  faith  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  government  to  p>erform.  Further 
tinkering  will  only  compound  the  problem. 
A  major  restructuring  of  the  apparatus  is 
overdue. 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune, 

Mar.  27,  1971] 

NixoN   Reoroanizatton   Plan   Omais 

iNCONSISTENCrES,   BUT    SOLQ)    FRAME 

President  Nixon's  plan  to  consolidate 
seven  cabinet  departments  into  four  Is  in 
response  to  what  he  says  Is  the  conclusion 
of  "most  Americans  .  .  .  that  government  is 
not  performing  well."  Initial  reaction  is  that 
the  proposal  provides  the  framework  by 
which  government  can  perform  better.  But 
the  plan  also  prompts  the  question:  Are 
they  going  to  create  chaos  out  of  confusion? 

Duplication  of  effort  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  readily  apparent.  In  education 
alone  nine  federal  departments  and  20  In- 
dependent agencies  share  the  pie.  Salt  Lake 
City,  in  seeking  and  receiving  federal  grants, 
must  deal  with  at  least  three  cabinet  level 
departments — Justice,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  There  may  occasionally  be  others. 
Any  consolidation  of  the  urban  services  of 
these  agencies  into  the  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Development  would 
certainly  simplify  this  city's  relations  with 
the  federal  government. 

But  Mr.  Nixon's  initial  consolidation  plan 
presents  several  possible  conflicts  between 
proposed  departments.  He  plans  for  the  new 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  to  handle 
Indian  and  territorial  affairs.  Wouldn't  the 
E>epartment  of  Human  Resources  be  the 
place  for  Indian  affairs? 

Efforts  to  foster  economic  Justice  would 
be  the  role  of  the  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs.  Economic  Justice  often  Involves  pov- 
erty programs  and  civil  rights  considera- 
tions. Aren't  these  considerations  of  the 
Departments  of  Justice  and  Community 
Development?  Here  we  have  three  depart- 
ments possibly  Involved  In  one  problem.  If 
this  results,  has  government  really  become 
more  responsive?  Or  will  John  Q.  Public 
still  find  himself  being  shuttled  from  agency 
to  agency,  with  no  bureaucrat  able  or  willing 
to  help? 

However,  Mr.  Nixon's  consolidation  plan 
must  not  be  given  short  shrift  and  labeled 
unworkable  because  of  these  Inconsistencies. 
Instead  Congress  must  give  It  a  full  and 
careful  analysis. 

Because  of  the  very  complexity  of  the 
federal  government  It  seems  unlikely  Mr. 
Nixon  will  see  fruition  of  his  plan  during 
his  occupancy  of  the  White  House,  even  if 
he  serves  another  term.  Streamlining  some- 
thing as  awkward  as  the  federal  government 
is  not  done  swiftly. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  presented  a  modern  group- 
ing of  areas  that  are  the  proi>er  concerns  of 
government.  It  Is  now  the  Job,  even  duty,  of 
Congress  to  reconcile  any  inconsistencies 
within  the  Administration's  framework.  The 
work  will  be  long  and  slow,  but  the  tortoise 
won  the  race  because  he  kept  running.  Con- 
gress can't  do  less. 


April  19,  1971 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  29,  I97i] 
Onoe  Mors  Uwto  thb  Breach 

"Sometimes  it  Is  easier  to  win  a  big  war 
than  a  small  war,"  one  of  the  architects 
of  President  Nixon's  sweeping  governmental 
reorganization  program  said  the  other  day 

We  hope  he  Is  right,  because  getting  such 
a  major  overhaul  through  Congress  will  in- 
volve  a  major  war.  Other  Presidents  have 
failed  at  far  less  ambitious  attempts.  As  Mr. 
Schorr  noted  on  this  page  on  Friday,  Senator 
Stennls  and  other  powerful  Congressmen  al- 
ready are  aiming  their  howitzers  at  the  pro- 
g^ram.  Their  reasons  aren't  Impressive,  being 
mainly  based,  we  suspect,  on  fears  that  their 
personal  power  Is  threatened. 

They  would  serve  their  country  better  If 
they  adopted  a  more  receptive  attitude.  There 
Is  evidence  on  all  sides  that  a  more  rational 
management  of  the  government  bureaucracy 
Is  becoming  a  national  Imperative.  The  gov- 
ernment has  evolved — through  political  In- 
terplay, not  design — Into  a  myriad  of  func- 
tional units,  under  separate  commands, 
often  duplicating  each  other  and  warring 
over  who  gets  what  piece  of  what  action.  To 
cite  one  horrible  example,  17  different  units 
spread  across  government  Involve  themselves 
In  International  economic  affairs. 

Too  often  recently,  with  no  single  depart- 
ment having  either  8\ifllclent  authority  to  do 
a  Job  or  accountability  for  failure,  expensive 
programs  have  failed  for  lack  of  proper  Im- 
plementation. The  gap  between  what  the  gov- 
ernment promises  and  what  It  delivers  In- 
creasingly strains  its  credibility.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Cabinet  officers  waste  countless 
hours  refereeing  intramural  disputes. 

The  P»resident's  proposals,  in  four  bills  sent 
to  Congress  last  week  would  wipe  out  seven 
existing  departments  and  five  executive  agen- 
cies and  divide  their  functions  among  four 
new  departments.  Natural  Resources,  Human 
Resources,  Economic  Affairs  and  Community 
Development. 

Cynics  might  think  that  the  proposed  re- 
organization, like  many,  would  merely  apply 
new  department  names  to  the  same  people 
doing  the  same  things.  In  fact,  the  program 
is  revolutionary,  which  Is  why  it  will  be  so 
difficult  to  get  through  Congress.  The  re- 
grouping of  functions  to  avoid  duplication 
and  rivalries  is  only  part  of  the  idea. 

Present  departments  too  frequently  serve 
as  the  voice  in  government  of  certain  well- 
organized  constituencies,  such  as  organized 
labor  or  farmers,  whose  Interests  might  be 
counter  to  the  national  interest.  The  reor- 
ganization would  attempt  to  substitute  de- 
partments that  would  be  stronger  and  more 
Independent  from  narrow  pressures  and  thus 
better  able  to  undertake  missions  truly  in  the 
national  Interest. 

For  example,  a  good  case  can  be  made  that 
manpower  retraining  programs  serve  Impor- 
tant national  social  and  economic  goals.  They 
do  not,  however,  necessarily  benefit  orga- 
nized labor,  a  minority  group  in  the  work 
force,  because  they  create  new  Job  competi- 
tion. It  probably  is  no  accident  that  they  have 
not  been  a  notable  success. 

In  some  of  the  existing  departments,  the 
ability  of  the  Cabinet  secretary  to  manage 
has  been  deliberately  weakened  by  Congress 
to  enhance  Congressional  power.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  does 
not  have  even  full  budget  control  over  his  de- 
partment. The  reorganization  would  attempt 
to  restore  management  control  and  accoimt- 
ablllty. 

Congressmen  might  worry  that  the  reor- 
ganization would  wesJcen  Congress  and 
strengthen  the  executive  to  the  point  of  de- 
stroying traditional  balance.  But  we  doubt 
that  the  concern  Is  Justified.  Congress  stUl 
would  have  control  over  appropriations.  And 
many     Congressmen     themselves    complain 
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about  their  Inability  to  establish  account- 
ability in  the  Executive  Branch. 

No  one  would  argue  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion proposal  is  perfect;  yet  the  public  has 
beard  a  lot  of  complaints  in  recent  years 
about  the  untoward  power  of  military  con- 
tractors, labor  leaders,  farm  organizations, 
health  organizations  and  other  lobbies  in 
Washington.  Whatever  the  attempts  at  ob- 
fuicatlon,  voters  would  do  well  to  closely 
observe  how  their  own  congressmen  perform 
on  a  reorganization  that  could  reduce  such 
Influences.  The  Issue  may  well  be  a  test  of 
whether  the  coimtry  has  the  will  and  power 
to  return  to  more  representative  government. 

But  it  Indeed  will  be  a  big  war,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  country  wins  It. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  26, 1971] 

Government  Reorganization:  Tough  Going 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 

Washington. — If  President  Nixon  needs  to 
dramatize  the  Cabinet  reorganization  pro- 
posal he  sent  Congress  yesterday,  a  photo- 
graph of  western  Oklahoma's  Foss  Reservoir 
would  serve  perfectly. 

A  decade  ago  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  formed  the  reservoir 
by  throwing  an  earthen  dam  across  the  upper 
Washita  River.  To  carry  the  water  to  fovir 
thirsty  Oklahoma  towns,  the  b-  -eau  also 
constructed  a  65-mile  underground  aqueduct 
and  pumping  system.  Overall,  Washington's 
investment  totals  more  than  $20  million 
(although  a  bit  more  than  a  third  of  this  was 
to  be  recovered  through  water  purchases) . 

Today.  Foss  Dam  stands  sturdy,  the  distri- 
bution system  is  being  maintained  In  tip-top 
condition  and  the  lake,  while  80%  smaller 
than  anticipated,  sparkles  nevertheless  amid 
the  gently  rolling  hills.  All  is  serene — except 
lor  one  problem. 

Poss  Reservoir  water  Is  undrlnkable. 

The  lake.  It  seems.  Is  loaded  with  miner- 
als, and  conventional  filtering  and  softening 
methods  can  overcome  neither  the  "dissolved 
solids — or  the  obnoxious  taste — nor  the  un- 
desirable effects  of  the  Epsom  salts,"  as  an 
ofllclal  of  the  local  agency  that  was  supposed 
to  market  the  water  complained  to  Congress 
several  years  back.  A  $1.5  million  desalination 
plant  has  been  proposed  as  a  s-'rtlon.  Mean- 
while, the  aqueduct  remains  dry,  and  beyond 
some  minor  Irrigation  use,  the  lake's  chief 
value  has  been  to  migrating  water  fowl. 
bungled  planning 

Laying  out  $20  million  for  a  drink  of  Epsom 
salts  is  sad  enough.  But  Foss  Reservoir  Is 
an  especially  galling  example  of  bungled 
planning:  It  is  a  story  of  two  federal  agencies 
at  cross-purposes. 

In  the  early  1950s,  while  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  was  still  studying  the  project's 
feasibility  (urged  on  by  Oklahoma's  late  Sen. 
Robert  Kerr,  a  powerful  friend  of  big  dams) , 
the  Agriculture  Department's  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  was  already  btilldlng  small 
flood-control  dams  on  Washita  tributary 
streams  uprlver.  Ultimately,  204  of  these 
dams  were  erected  at  a  federal  cost  of  $6 
million.  And  nobody  can  say  they  haven't 
worked. 

Indeed,  the  reclamation  people  believe,  the 
small  dams  are  the  major  reason  that  the 
flow  Into  Foss  Reservoir  has  been  only  a  third 
of  that  projected.  (Dry  weather  Is  another 
reason.)  The  water  blocked  by  the  upstream 
dams,  moreover.  Is  of  a  higher  quality  than 
that  available  from  other  parts  of  the  reser- 
voir watershed.  This  aggravates  the  taste  and 
purification  problem. 

Clearly,  Foss  Reservoir  Is  the  kind  of  thing 
the  President's  Council  on  Executive  Reor- 
Ranization,  headed  by  Roy  L.  Ash,  chairman 
of  Litton  Industries  Inc,  had  In  mind  when 
it  said  federal  water  resources  development 
suffered  from  "Interagency  rivalry,  duplica- 
tive planning  and  confilctlng  poUcles."  The 
council's  proposed  remedy:  Gather  water  re- 
sponsibilities now  vested  in  three  tradition- 


encrusted  departments — Agriculture,  Interior 
and  the  Army  (Corps  of  Engineers) — Into  a 
new  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

This  and  other  recommendations  contained 
In  the  160-page  Ash  Council  report,  completed 
last  fall,  have  become  the  foundation  for  the 
government-wide  reform  envisioned  by  Mr. 
Nixon.  Congress  willing,  Mr.  Nixon  would 
forge  four  super  departments  from  the  pres- 
ent Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  Com- 
merce, Interior,  Transportation,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  plus  lesser  assorted  pieces  of 
the  federal  bureaucracy. 

"Over  the  years  we  have  added  depart- 
ments and  created  agencies  at  the  federal 
level,  each  to  serve  a  new  oonsrtltuency,  to 
handle  a  particular  task — and  these  have 
grown  and  multiplied  In  what  has  become  a 
hopeless  confusion  of  form  and  function," 
Mr.  Nixon  said  In  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. "The  time  has  oome  to  match  our  struc- 
ture to  oxir  purpose — ^to  look  with  a  fresh  eye, 
to  organize  the  government  by  conscious, 
comprehensive  design  to  meet  the  new  needs 
of  a  new  era." 

The  congressional  response,  however,  hasn't 
been  the  one  Mr.  Nixon  was  looking  for.  At 
this  point.  It  can  be  described  as  overwhelm- 
ingly negative.  If  not  actively  hostile.  "Gran- 
diose In  concept,  monstrous  In  scope  and 
Impossible  of  achievement,"  is  the  way  one 
senior  House  Democrat  whose  support  Is  cru- 
cial recently  described  the  proposal  to  a 
White  House  staffer. 

Another  Capitol  Hill  heavyweight.  Sen. 
John  C.  Stennls,  doesn't  like  the  Idea  of  the 
new  Department  of  Natural  Resources  either. 
He  sternly  warned  the  other  day  that  trans- 
ferlng  some  or  all  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  in- 
tended DNR  "strikes  at  the  vitals  of  our  na- 
tional defense  posture."  Vagaries  of  meta- 
phor notwithstanding,  Mr.  Stennls'  words 
aren't  to  be  taken  lightly;  the  Mississippi 
Democrat  commands  the  powerful  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  heads  the  Public 
Works  Appropriations  subcommittee.  The  lat- 
ter parcels  Corps  dams  and  other  pork  barrel 
projects  that  benefit  nearly  every  oongres- 
sional  district. 

a  thbxat  to  congress 

The  Hill  resistance  to  reorganization  cer- 
tainly reflects  some  genuine  concern  that 
creating  still  larger  Washington  bureauc- 
racies may  actually  make  Federal  programs 
less  responsive  to  national  needs.  But  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Congressmen  un- 
doubtedly see  the  Nixon  plan  as  a  threat  to 
their  power  bases.  "Seniority  arrangements 
that  have  been  worked  out  over  the  years 
suddenly  would  have  to  be  realigned.  This 
would  shake  up  every  committee  of  Con- 
gress," observes  one  lobbyist  In  frequent 
contact  with  members  of  the  Southern 
Democratic  bloc  that  largely  dominates 
Congress. 

The  special  constituencies  of  departments 
marked  for  extinction — notably  farm  organi- 
zations and  labor  unions — are  no  less  con- 
cerned about  losing  Influence.  In  a  recent 
newsletter,  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  razzed  Mr.  Nixon  for 
arguing  that  carving  Agriculture  Into  four 
superdepartments  would  mean  four  Cabinet 
members  speaking  up  for  farmers,  rather 
than  only  one. 

Asked  the  newsletter.  Why  stop  at  four? 
Why  not  split  Agriculture  into  eight  de- 
partments. "Think  of  It.  Eight  voices  speak- 
ing up  to  the  White  House  about  the  troubles 
of  farmers,  none  of  them  really  knowing 
anything  about  rural  problems,  but  all  of 
them  using  good  grammar." 

Though  they  were  almost  radical  depar- 
tures m  their  time,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  the  Forest  Service  (both  also 
In  Agriculture),  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, the  Corps  and  the  independent  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  all  have  acquired  an  al- 


most untouchable  sanctity  over  the  decades. 
Their  dug-ln  positions  are  defended,  more- 
over, by  a  fast-moving  reaction  force  of  lob- 
byists as  well  as  strategically  located  con- 
gressional committee  chairmen. 

One  Is  Democratic  Rep.  Chet  Hollfleld  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  a  leading  AEC  cmsader. 
In  Congress  for  24  years,  Mr.  Hollfleld  wor- 
ries that  placing  the  government  nuclear- 
power  activities  In  the  Natural  Rasoxirces  su- 
perdepartment  might  allow  coal  and  oil  in- 
terests to  sabotage  development  of  atomic 
power.  Whether  this  argument  Is  valid  or 
not,  Mr.  Hollfleld  couldn't  be  In  a  better  posi- 
tion to  see  that  transfer  never  happens;  he's 
chairman  of  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  through  which  sdl  reorga- 
nization bills  must  move. 

Actually,  only  one  of  Mr.  Nixon's  proposed 
changes,  a  Department  of  Community  Devel- 
opment, Is  Judged  to  have  even  faint  pros- 
pects of  passage — principally  because  It 
would  consist  mainly  of  the  present  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  tbuF  Is  calculated  to  provoke  the  least 
controversy.  Nixon  aides  say  that  in  an  ef- 
fort to  salvage  something  In  the  current  ses- 
sion, the  President  might  settle  for  a  DCD 
alone  If  be  could  get  It.  (Some  Hill  staffers 
believe,  though,  that  no  action  on  reorga- 
nization U  possible  at  all  until  after  the  1972 
election,  and  then  only  If  Mr.  Nixon  wins.) 

StUl,  one  can  argue  that  the  aspect  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  plan  that  makes  the  most  sense  Is  the 
proposed  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
For  when  natural  resource  agencies  negotiate 
as  equals  from  behind  the  parapets  of  their 
separated  departments,  a  Foss  Dam  Is  only 
one  of  many  possible  boondoggles.  Consider 
these  equally  depressing  Intragovernmental 
tangles  cited  by  the  Ash  Council: 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  straight- 
ening and  deeping  streams  in  Southern  states 
to  control  floods,  while  Interior  Department 
men  deplore  the  toll  the  work  la  taking  of 
fish  and  wildlife  populations. 

Authority  over  non-mlUtary  public  lands 
Is  shared  by  four  agencies  In  two  depart- 
ments; federal  recreation  areas  are  adminis- 
tered by  five  separate  agencies  In  three  de- 
partments. (One  consequence:  a  series  of  oc- 
casionally bitter  struggles  between  the  Forest 
Service  and  Interior's  National  Park  Service 
over  how  EUid  by  whom  newly  designated  wil- 
derness and  recreation  areas  will  be  admin- 
istered. "Every  time  there's  a  proposal  to 
make  a  park  out  of  forest  lands,  there's  a  dis- 
agreement," says  a  Park  Service  official.) 

In  Kansas,  an  exlstliLg  Biireau  of  Reclama- 
tion project  is  threatened  by  a  proposed 
upstream  watershed  development  by  the  Soli 
Conservation  Service.  In  Montana,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are 
studying  separate  projects  Tor  the  same  site. 

Energy  programs  are  scattered  among  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  the  Ash  re- 
port notes,  "with  no  single  agency  charged 
with  developing  a  unified  approach  to  energy 
resource  utilization  and  conservation."  (Total 
federal  outlays  for  development  of  nuclear 
power  generation  now  approach  $3  billion, 
dwarfing  the  research  spending  for  gasslflca- 
tlon  of  coal,  say,  or  commercial  uses  of  shale 
oil — an  Imbalance  that  soon  could  prove 
costly  to  U.S.  energy  consumers  as  world  pe- 
troleum demand  soars.) 

To  mute  Inter-agency  conflicts  and  to  try 
to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort,  a  mysteri- 
ous and  ubiquitous  Washington  Institution 
has  emerged,  the  Interagency  Commlttaea. 
The  Ash  Council  counted  some  850  of  them, 
though  many  apptarently  havent  met  for 
years.  The  committees  can  produce  oompro- 
mlses,  but  are  the  compromises  really  In  the 
public  Interest?  The  history  of  one  super 
Interagency  structure,  the  Water  Besouroes 
Council,  suggests  that  the  answer  is  often 
no.  ' 

Congress  established  the  Council  six  years 
ago;  membership  today  Includes  the  Secre- 
taries of  Interior,  Agriculture,  Army,  HEW, 
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Transportation  and  the  cb&lnnan  off  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commlaslon.  Its  mlaslon:  Im- 
prove Washington  leadership  and  coorllna- 
tlon  of  government  water  planning  and  con- 
struction programs.  Part  of  the  task  h4s  in- 
volved supervision  of  38  oomprehenslva  fed- 
eral-state studies  of  major  river  basins,  itud- 
les  reckoned  to  cost  federal  taxpayers  ibout 
•95  million  in  all. 

BPLITTINO    VT   TH«   TKaRTTOBY 

Now  some  basin  study  critics  arguelthat 
the  entire  effort  has  largely  been  a  was  te  of 
money  and  time.  One  of  them  should  know: 
He's  Council  Director  W.  Don  Maughin,  a 
Nixon  appointee  who  took  over  In  mid -1969 
(too  late  to  have  any  Impact  on  the 
work  being  done  by  Interagency  field 
mlttees).  In  Mr.  Maughan's  view  the 
basin  reports  are  proving  to  be  little 


sasln 
com- 
flnal 
more 


than  formal  agreements  between  f«deral 
water  agencies  not  to  Intrude  on  each 
other's  territory— that  Is,  so  many  flood  con 
trol  structures  for  the  Corps,  so  many  dams 
for  reclamation,  so  much  land  treatmeit  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  with  « very- 
body  living  happily  ever  after.  , 

What  has  been  overlooked,  Mr.  Mai  ghan 
believes.  Is  the  possibility,  for  example,  that  a 
basin  or  two  might  get  along  wlthou ;  any 
more  big  dams  or  without  uny  more  l-rlga 
tlon  projects.  "Nearly  all  the  money's  bee 
spent  and  we  don't  have  all  the  alternatives 
he  complains. 

Could  It  have  come  out  any  other 
Probably  not,  considering  that  Congress 
deliberately  chose  to  let  each  agency  budget 
Its  own  share  of  the  basin  study  fundi.  Not 
surprisingly,  some  had  much  greater  success 
with  their  respective  appropriations  — "- 
committees  than  others,  creating  ai 
balance  of  basin  study  Inputs.  More  litipor 
tant,  the  procedure  left  the  Council  almost 
powerless  to  force  new  thinking  on 
hardened  agency  officials. 

"Unless  you  hold  the  purse  strings 
vldual  agencies  tend  to  build  up  thef 
programs,"  one  veteran  water  progran 
on  the  Council  staff  concludes. 

Control  of  the  purse  strings,  of  course.  Is 
what  reorganization  Is  really  all  abou  „  - 
apprehension    about    losing    control    Is 
reason  that  the  most  logical  reorganl!  »tlon 
plans  often  get  nowhere 


been 


case- 

Indl- 
own 
man 


and 
the 


STANDARD  MORTGAGE  FORM  ]  PRO- 
POSED BY  FNMA  AND  FHLMC 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President, '  pub- 
lic hearings  are  currently  being  held  on 
a  standard  mortgage  form  about  to  be 
l«ued  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation.  These  hearings 
could  have  extremely  Important  conse- 
quences for  American  howeownerg.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ullnoii  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  has  submitted  testimony 
urging  that  FNMA  and  FHLMC  revise 
their  Initial  draft  of  the  standard  form, 
since  that  draft  contained  several  provi- 
sions unfair  to  prospective  homeowners 
oeeking  mortgages.  ! 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Stevenson's  testimony  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  $tate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  ki  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Senatok  Aolai  E.  Stevenson, 
in,  Betore  the  Public  Mektincs  on  the 
Exposure  Draft  Heid  bt  The  renER.AL 
Nation.u,  Mortgage  Association  anb  Peb- 
EBAL  Home  Lo.an  Mortgage  Corporation. 
April  5.  1971 
First.  I  would  like  to  commend  bojth  the 

Federal   National    Mortgage  Assoclatlcbi   and 


the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion for  holding  these  public  hearings. 

As  Ralph  Nader  and  my  colleague.  Senator 
Proxmlre,  among  others,  have  publicly  and 
persuasively  pointed  out,  the  provisions  of 
theee  standard  mortgage  forms  are  of  In- 
terest to  American  consumers  as  well  as  to 
the  flnanclal  community.  Your  response  to 
this  legitimate  concern  Is  gratifying.  How- 
ever, these  hearings  will  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose only  If  the  criticisms,  comments,  and 
suggestions  made  here  are  reflected  in  the 
final  form. 

The  standard  mortgage  forms  virlll  be  re- 
quired for  all  conventional  mortgages  sold  to 
FNMA  and  FHLMC  under  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Financing  Act  of  1970. 

Therefore,  not  only  will  a  large  number  of 
mortgages  transactions  require  these  forms, 
but  there  Is  a  real  possibility  that  the  con- 
venience of  a  standard  form  will  Induce  Its 
use  even  If  a  lender  does  not  Intend  to  sell 
a  mortgage  to  FNMA.  Potentially,  the  pro- 
visions In  the  form  affect  all  homeowners. 

Obviously  a  mortgage  contract  must  pro- 
tect the  Interest  of  the  lender  as  well  as  the 
Interest  of  the  borrower.  However,  I  have  ex- 
amined the  proposed  draft  and  I  must  say  It 
provides  a  good  deal  more  protection  than 
Is  necessary  to  the  former  at  the  expense  of 
the  latter. 

I  find  three  provisions  particularly  objec- 
tionable. 

First,  the  form  requires  that  borrowers 
make  their  property  tax  and  hazard  insur- 
ance payments  through  their  monthly  mort- 
gage payments.  The  lender  then  commingles 
these  payments,  earning  Interest  on  them, 
while  the  form  prohibits  the  lender  from 
paying  any  Interest  to  the  borrower.  In  other 
words,  the  provision  grants  the  lender  an  In- 
terest-free loan  from  the  borrower  for  up  to 
a  year. 

I  know  of  no  rationale  which  Justifies  this 
provision.  Either  the  lender  should  be  re- 
quired to  hold  the  fimds  In  escrow  and  not 
be  allowed  to  earn  Interest  on  them  or  he 
should  be  required  to  pay  any  Interest  de- 
rived from  use  of  the  funds  to  the  borrower 
or  he  should  waive  collection  of  such  funds. 
Secondly,  the  provision  which  would  al- 
low a  mortgage  lender  to  accelerate  mort- 
gage payments  without  prior  notice  If  the 
borrower  were  30  days  late  In  making  a 
monthly  mortgage  payment  also  seems  un- 
dtUy  harsh  on  homeowners.  I  would  think 
a  requirement  that  a  ten  day  notice  be  given 
before  acceleration  would  give  consumers 
some  protection  without  unduly  burdening 
lenders. 

Finally,  the  draft  form  does  not  contain  a 
truth-ln-lending  clause.  The  mechanics  of 
mortgages,  although  they  may  be  second 
nature  to  lawyers  and  bankers,  are  complex 
and  often  confusing  for  most  borrowers.  I 
don't  believe  it  Is  asking  too  much  to  re- 
quire a  lender  to  disclose  the  full  amount 
of  principal  and  Interest  a  homeowner  would 
pay  over  the  life  of  the  loan. 

If  the  forms  are  approved  without  chang- 
ing these  provisions,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would,  in  effect,  be  placing  Its  stamp 
of  approval  on  provisions  I  consider  harmful 
to  consiimers.  I  strongly  urge  FNMA  and 
FHLMC  to  revise  these  forms  so  that  they 
protect  both  peirtles  In  a  mortgage  trans- 
action. 


TELEVISION  STATION  JOINS  EF- 
FORTS TO  CLOSE  NEWS  CREDI- 
BILITY GAP 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
media  of  the  United  States  have  a  great 
reputation  for  fairness  and  accuracy  in 
their  reporting,  and  this  reputation  is 
well  deserved,  in  my  opinion. 

One  of  the  virtues  that  have  kept 
American  media  the  world  leader  in  set- 
ting standards  for  objectivity  has  been 
the  willingness,  or  more  accurately  the 


readiness,  of  each  mediimi  to  respond 
with  an  open  and  reasonable  approach  to 
responsible  criticism.  It  is  dlfQcult  for  a 
medium  to  follow  strictly  in  its  news 
presentations  a  true  course  of  objectivity. 

But  such  a  course  is  desirable,  and  the 
media  of  America  constantly  seek  self- 
improvement. 

One  great  advantage  we  have  had  and 
continue  to  have  in  this  country  in  main- 
taining freedom  of  the  press  and  free- 
dom of  speech  is  that  most  of  the  media 
and  segments  of  each  medium  have  busi- 
ness and  editorial  competition.  When  one 
newspaper,  or  magazine,  or  radio  station, 
or  television  station  has  erred — either  in 
judgment  or  in  reporting  the  facts,  there 
has  always  been  a  competitor  eager  to 
point  this  out — usually  by  a  presentation 
of  the  facts. 

The  real  test  of  greatness  in  a  news 
medium  is  when  that  medium  discovers 
its  own  mistakes  and  faithfully  reports 
them  to  the  public — allowing  as  much 
equally  prominent  space,  or  prime  time 
in  the  correction  as  in  the  original  pres- 
entation of  the  incorrect  material — and 
preferably  even  more  space  and  prime 
time. 

According  to  Variety  magazine  of 
March  31a  television  station  in  Chicago. 
WLS-TV,  has  pointed  out  that  the  sub- 
jects of  a  picture  whom  Life  magazine 
identified  as  Army  agents  invading  pri- 
vacy of  civilians,  actually  were  neither 
detectives  nor  soldiers,  but  members  of 
the  WLS-TV  news  staff. 

According  to  Variety.  Life  magazine 
refused  to  admit  to  the  error. 

I  believe  the  American  people  readUy 
accept  the  possibility  and  probability 
that  members  of  the  news  media  and 
Members  of  Congress  are  subject  to  mis- 
takes on  occasion.  It  is  not  acceptable 
when  mistakes  are  not  admitted,  and 
when  the  search  for  the  truth  is  discon- 
tinued. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Va- 
riety article  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
commend  both  WLS-TV  and  Variety  for 
calling  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WliS  Newsmen  Tagged  as  "Armt  Spies"  bt 
Lme  Magazine;  Who  Goofed?  Or  Was  It? 

Chicago,  B£arch  30.— WLS-TV,  the  Chi 
ABC  TV,  started  out  looking  toleraiitly  upon 
an  apparent  goof  In  Life  magazine  March  28, 
In  which  Its  news  team  was  identified  as  an 
Army  surveillance  team  at  the  August  '68 
Democratic  convention.  However,  the  station 
has  grown  increasingly  irritable  as  Life  has 
attempted  to  shift  the  blame  to  an  inform- 
ant and  leave  open  the  Implication  that  the 
newsmen  may  have  been  In  the  cloak-and- 
dagger  business. 

In  an  article  titled  "Swarms  of  Army 
Agents  Clumsily  Assault  the  Privacy  of  Citi- 
zens." Life  ran  a  pic  with  the  following 
outline :  "Army  agent  Richard  Stahl,  at  far 
right,  walks  through  the  (Lincoln)  park. 
At  center,  radical  Rennle  Davis  faces  three 
other  Army  agents  posing  as  newsmen :  Robin 
Hoff,  in  light  suit,  a  man  named  Lounsbury 
kneeling  with  earphones,  and  the  large  man 
in  the  white  shirt." 

WLS-TV  blew  up  the  photo  to  show  that 
the  camera  bears  their  logo,  and  identified 
the  mnn  In  the  "white  suit"  as  their  re- 
porter Frank  Mathle.  the  man  holding  the 
camera  to  be  their  cameraman  Harry  Elatkln, 
"the  large  man  in  the  white  shirt"  to  be 
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WLS-TV  llghtman  Ted  Nagy,  and  the  other 
0ian  to  be  soundman  Sam  Stone. 

On  March  23.  WLS-TV  newsman  Joel  Daly 
ireyly  commented  on  the  air:  ".  .  .  How  could 
this  happen?  Mistaken  Identity,  wrong  in- 
formation, sloppy  reporting.  This  Is  the  sort 
of  foul-up  for  which  television  is  so  fre- 
quently criticized,  but  not  a  magazine  as 
prestigloiis  as  Life  .  .  .  No,  it's  obvloxis:  We, 
In  television — shallow,  happy-talking,  pretty- 
faced,  sensation-seeking  'actors' — have  made 
another  mistake.  We  failed  to  realize  that 
yrank  Mathle  was  really  a  double  agent, 
probably  intercepting  newsroom  memos  for 
the  FBI,  CIA,  CBS  and  NBC.  MeanwhUe,  that 
crew  has  been  placed  under  house  arrest  and 
advised  they  are  required  to  give  only  their 
name,  rank  and  serial  number.  But  Frank 
was  heard  to  say  as  we  locked  the  door  to- 
night: "Where  Is  Splro  Agnew  when  we  really 
need  him?' " 

A  few  days  later,  the  h\mior  began  to  wear 
thin  for  WLS-TV  as  Life  Issued  a  statement 
that  the  picture  identifications  had  been 
given  to  them  by  former  Army  Sergeant  John 
O'Brien  and  that  "Life  intended  to  stick  be- 
hind them."  It  became  curlouser  when 
O'Brien,  apparently  not  sticking  behind  Life, 
was  reached  by  WLS-TV  and  denied  ever 
giving  "positive  identification"  of  the  people 
in  the  photo. 

WLS-TV  then  located  Robin  Hoff,  who  was 
identified  as  an  Army  spy  In  the  photo  and 
is  now  working  In  a  bank  in  Marquette, 
Michigan,  and  Hoff  said  that  the  picture 
was  not  of  him.  Hoff  volunteered  to  come  in 
to  a  March  26  WLS-TV  news  show  and  say 
as  much. 

WLS-TV  nevre  director  John  Mies  said  that 
neither  he  nor  the  station  was  Inclined  to 
indulge  In  a  debate  with  Life  over  the  matter. 
"It  was  wrong,"  Mies  said,  "whether  it  was 
our  station  or  not." 

A  station  source  said  that  WLS-TV  had 
originally  Intended  to  treat  the  matter  as  a 
bad  Joke  If  Life  confessed  to  the  error  of 
Its  ways.  However,  with  the  magazine  refusing 
to  back  down,  the  station  feels  it  has  been 
maligned  and  its  news  position  undermined. 


EXTRADITION  FEARS  CONCERNING 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  ARE  UN- 
FOUNDED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agen- 
cies have  painstakingly  hammered  out 
legally  binding  human  rights  conven- 
tions. In  the  Genocide  Convention,  acts 
committed  with  the  intent  to  destroy  in 
whole  or  in  part  an  ethnic,  racial  or  re- 
ligious group  were  branded  an  interna- 
tional crime  against  the  law  of  nations. 

Many  of  those  who  have  opposed  the 
ratification  of  this  human  rights  conven- 
tion have  done  so  because  of  a  fear  that 
U.S.  citizens  would  be  subject  to  extradi- 
tion and  be  stripped  of  their  constitu- 
tional safeguards.  These  fears  are  not 
justified  in  any  way. 

U.S  law  provides  for  extradition  only 
when  there  is  an  extradition  treaty  in 
force.  The  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  Genocide  does  not 
purport  to  be  an  extradition  treaty.  There 
are  no  treaties  making  genocide  an  ex- 
traditible  offense  now  in  existence. 

A  major  factor  in  any  decision  to  nego- 
tiate an  extradition  treaty  is  whether  the 
judicial  process  of  the  other  country  af- 
fords persons  who  may  be  extradited  a 
fair  trial.  George  Aldrich,  deputy  legal 
adviser  to  the  Department  of  State  testi- 
fied on  April  24  of  last  year  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
niittee  that^- 


Flrst,  any  extradition  treaty  will  require 
the  State  requesting  extradition  to  produce 
sufficient  evidence  to  persuade  both  a  United 
States  Court  and  the  Executive  that  the  per- 
son sought  would  be  held  for  under  United 
States  law  if  the  offense  had  been  committed 
here;  second,  any  extradition  treaty  will  as- 
sure the  person  sought  the  right  to  the  reme- 
dies and  resources  provided  by  the  law  of  the 
requested  State  .  .  .  for  example,  habeus 
corpus  .  .  .  [third],  any  extradition  treaty 
wUl  preclude  extradition  when  the  person 
sought  is  undergoing  or  has  undergone  trial 
In  the  United  States  for  the  same  act. 

Article  VI,  which  specifies  that  per- 
sons accused  of  genocide  be  tried  in  the 
state  where  the  act  was  committed,  en- 
compasses only  the  obligation  of  that 
state.  It  does  not,  however,  exclude  trial 
by  other  states  having  jurisdiction.  The 
negotiating  record  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention makes  clear  that  the  trial  for  acts 
committed  in  a  foreign  country  may  be 
held  in  the  state  of  which  the  offender  is 
a  national.  The  statute  implementing  the 
convention  should  cover  not  only  the  acts 
committed  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  but  in  addition,  acts  committed 
anywhere  by  American  nationals. 

Mr.  Aldrich  further  stated  that  in  the 
event  a  case  is  presented  involving  an 
American  national  before  criminal  pro- 
ceedings have  been  initiated  in  the 
United  States,  "we  would  reserve  dis- 
cretion to  initiate  proceedings  ourselves, 
rather  than  extradite."  Our  aim  here 
should  never  be  to  evade  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  but  to  further  strengthen 
it  by  assuring  that  those  accused  are  in- 
sured their  inherent  constitutional  rights 
and  to  be  placed  on  record  Ihat  we  are  as 
deeply  interested  in  preventing  genocide 
as  we  are  in  bringing  to  justice  those  who 
have  committed  this  crime. 

Arthur  Goldberg,  in  recent  testimony 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  disputed 
claims  that  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  would  subject  American  citi- 
zens to  trial  in  foreign  countries  on 
trumped  up  charges  of  genocide.  He  said 
such  an  assertion  was  "totally  false." 
"There  Is  nothing  in  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention," he  said,  "that  would  provide 
warrant  for  charges  by"  other  coimtries 
against  our  citizens.  Any  country  can 
make  such  charges,  foimded  or  un- 
foimded,  true  or  false,  anytime  of  day  or 
night,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  we 
ratify  the  convention.  Do  those  who  say 
this  is  not  true  think  that  by  not  signing 
the  convention  we  will  protect  our  citi- 
zens and  our  country  from  such  trumped 
up  charges?  I  hardly  think  so. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  over 
the  jurisdiction  we  would  have  over  a  na- 
tional of  our  state  who  has  committed 
the  offense  of  genocide  abroad.  In  the 
words  of  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg: 

There  is  an  agreed  Interpretation  by  the 
Legal  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  that  nothing  in  Article  VI 
shall  affect  the  right  of  any  state  to  bring 
to  trial  before  its  own  tribunal  any  of  its 
nationals  for  acts  committed  outside  the 
state. 

In  debates  before  the  United  Nations 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  the 
representative  from  India  was  concerned 
that  the  convention,  as  written,  said 
nothing  about  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
state  beyond  that  in  which  the  crime  was 


committed.  In  its  final  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  the 
Committee  replied  to  the  Indian  delegate 
that^ 

The  first  part  of  Article  VT  oontemplatee 
the  obligation  of  the  State  m  whose  territory 
the  acts  of  Genocide  have  been  committed. 
Thus,  In  particular.  It  does  not  affect  the 
right  of  any  State  to  bring  to  trial  before  Its 
own  tribunals  any  of  Its  nationals  for  acts 
conmiltted  outside  the  State.  (United  Na- 
tions Document  A-760,  December  3,  1948,  re- 
port of  the  6th  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  Agenda  item:  Genocide, 
Draft  Convention  and  Report  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  this  docu- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

There  is  certainly  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  American  citizens  if,  they 
might  be  subjected  to  criminal  proceed- 
ings arbitrarily  and  without  those  con- 
stitutional rights  and  guarantees  we  have 
in  our  Nation.  When  other  Human  Rights 
Convention  were  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  ratification,  we  heard  similar 
claims.  But  they  have  turned  out  to  be 
unfounded.  In  the  words  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  report  concerning 
American  citizens: 

Their  peril  will  not  be  Increased  by  ap- 
proval of  this  convention  while  peril  may  be 
avoided  for  tens  of  millions  by  ratification  of 
this  convention. 

Our  citizens  will  not  be  endangered  by 
our  ratification  of  this  convention.  The 
United  States  can  at  last  go  on  record 
outlawing  genocide  and  more  impor- 
tantly, can  contribute  to  the  foundation 
of  internationfd  law  and  respect  for  hu- 
man dignity  and  human  rights — on 
which  our  future  depends. 

I  hope  we  can  act  without  further  de- 
lay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Document  A/760  &  Corr.  2 

Agenda  item  32:  Report  of  the  Sixth 
Committee  [OHginal  text:  English]  [3  De- 
cember 1948]. 

Rapporteur:  Mr.  J.  SpiROPOtJLOS  (Greece)  : 

1.  In  resolution  96  (I)  of  11  December  1946, 
the  General  Assembly,  at  the  second  part  of 
its  first  session,  affirmed  that  genocide  Is  a 
crime  under  international  law  which  the 
civilized  world  condemns.  At  the  same  time 
the  Assembly  requested  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  to  undertake  the  necessary 
studies  with  a  view  to  drawing  up  a  draft 
convention  on  the  crime  of  genocide  to  be 
submitted  to  the  second  regular  session  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

2.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  by 
resolution  47  (IV)  of  28  March  1947,  In- 
structed the  Secretary-General  to  prepare, 
with  the  assistance  of  experts,  a  draft  con- 
vention on  the  crime  of  genocide. 

3.  In  accordance  with  this  instruction,  the 
Secretary-General  prepared  a  draft  conven- 
tion which,  on  7  July  1947,  was  transmitted 
to  Member  Governments  for  their  comments 
and  which,  together  with  the  comments  re- 
ceived, was  submitted  to  the  second  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

4.  By  resolution  180  (11)  adopted  on  21 
November  1947,  the  General  Assembly,  at  its 
second  session,  reaffirmed  Its  former  resolu- 
tion on  the  crime  of  genocide  and  requested 
the  continuation  of  the  work  begim  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  concerning  the 
suppression    of   this   crime.    Including   the 
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study  of  the  draft  convention  prepared  by 
the  Secretariat. 

5.  Accordingly,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  at  Its  sixth  session,  established  an 
ad  hoc  Committee,  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  seven  Member  States,  toi  draw 
up  a  draft  convention  on  genocide  fot  con- 
sideration at  the  next  session  of  the  CduncU. 
The  ad  hoc  Committee  met  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  United  Nations  during  tHe  pe- 
riod from  5  April  to  10  May  1948  an*  pre- 
pared a  report  containing  a  draft  convention 
on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  the 
crime  of  genocide  (E/794) . 

6.  At  Its  seventh  session,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  decided,  by  resolutloh  1S3 
(VH)  of  26  Augiist  1948.  to  transmit  %o  the 
third  session  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  the 
report  of  the  ad  hoc  Committee  aoul  the 
draft  convention  together  with  the  records 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  lit  Its 
seventh  session  on  this  subject  (E/^.180, 
E/SR.201.  E/SR.20a.  E/8R.ai8  and  E/SR. 
219).  I 

7.  The  General  Assembly,  at  Its  !14and 
meeting  held  on  24  September  1948,  decided 
to  refer  this  matter  to  the  Sixth  Comjnlttee 
for  consideration  and  rep>ort.  ' 

8.  At  Its  63rd  meeting,  held  on  30  Septismber 
1948,  the  Sixth  Committee  began  the  ctinsld- 
eratlon  of  this  item  by  a  general  dlsc;|sslon, 
after  which  It  decided  ( 1 )  to  examine,  iirticle 
by  cuticle,  the  text  of  the  draft  convention 
drawn  up  by  the  ad  hoc  Committee;  {(2)  to 
begin  with  article  I,  leaving  the  preantble  to 
be  discussed  last  of  all;  and  (6)  to  re^er  the 
decisions  of  the  Committee  with  resp^ect  to 
the  various  articles  and  the  preamble  to  a 
drafting  committee  charged  with  thei  prep- 
aration of  a  final  draft. 

9.  The  text  of  the  draft  convention  prepared 
by  the  ad  hoc  Committee  was  exatnlned 
by  the  Sixth  Committee  from  Its  6Tth  to 
110th  meetings,  held  between  S  October  and 
9  November  1948.  The  text  revised  l}y  the 
Drafting  Committee  was  examined  t^y  the 
Sixth  Committee  from  its  128th  to  i  134th 
meetings,  held  between  29  November  and  1 
December  1948.  Several  articles,  especially 
those  of  a  substantive  character,  gavetlse  to 
prolonged  dlsctisslon  and  divergent  opinions, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  amendments 
was  submitted  to  the  Committee.  ])n  the 
present  report,  only  those  artlclee  are 
referred  to  which  to  a  special  degree  reftalned 
the  attention  of  the  Committee. 

10.  In  dealing  with  article  n  of  th4  draft 
convention,  which  defines  the  acts  of  geno- 
cide, the  Committee  had,  in  particular,  to 
resolve  three  Important  problems.  In  the  first 
place,  the  question  arose  whether  the  acts  of 
genocide  should  be  explicitly  enumeraX«d  In 
the  article,  as  was  done  In  the  text  prepared 
by  the  ad  hoc  Committee,  or  whether  a  gen- 
eral definition  of  genocide  should  be  adopted, 
aa  proposed  In  an  amendment  submitted  by 
the  representative  of  Prance  (A/C.6/211!) .  The 
Committee,  at  Its  72nd  meeting,  decided  on 
the  principle  of  enximeratlon,  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  representative  of  Prance 
having  been  withdrawn.  Secondly,  the  ques- 
tion arose  whether  political  groups  should  be 
Included  In  the  groups  to  be  protected  by  the 
convention,  aa  proposed  by  the  ad  hoo  Com- 
mittee, or  whether  these  groups  should  be 
excluded  from  the  article.  At  its  75th  meeting, 
the  Committee  decided  to  retain  political 
groups,  the  vote  being  29  In  favour  to  13 
against,  with  9  abstentions.*  Thirdly,  the 
question  arose  whether,  as  motives  of  t&e  acts 
of  genocide,  the  Committee  should  retain  the 
words  "on  groxinds  of  the  national  or  racial 
origin,  rellglotis  belief,  or  political  opinion  of 
Its  members",  proposed  by  the  ad  hoc  Com- 
mittee. This  was  settled  when  the  Comailttee, 
at  Its  77th  meeting,  by  27  votes  to  22,  With  2 
abstentions,  adopted  an  amendment:  sub- 
mitted by  the  representative  of  Veniezuela 


'  This  decision  was  later  reversed :  sw 
graph  21,  below. 


para- 


(A/C.a/231)  whereby  the  phrase  In  question 
was  deleted  and  the  words  "as  such"  added 
after  the  word  "group",  whereafter  the  first 
part  of  article  n  came  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  this  Convention  genocide  means  any 
of  the  following  acts  committed  with  the 
Intent  to  destroy.  In  whole  or  In  part,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial,  political  or  religious 
group  as  such : " 

During  the  discussion  of  the  various  cate- 
gories of  acts  constituting  genocide,  the 
representative  of  China  called  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  the  desirability  of  in- 
cluding acts  of  genocide  committed  through 
the  use  of  narcotics.  This  was  made  possible 
when  the  Committee,  at  Its  81st  meeting 
decided  to  insert  in  sub-paragraph  2  the 
words  "or  mental",  whereby  the  text  In  ques- 
tion came  to  read:  "Causing  serious  bodily 
or  mental  harm  to  members  of  the  group". 

At  its  82nd  meeting,  the  Committee 
adopted,  by  20  votes  to  13,  with  13  absten- 
tions, an  Eimendment  submitted  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  Greece  (A/C.6/242)  to  Include 
as  point  6  In  the  acts  of  genocide  the  act 
of  forcibly  transferring  children  from  one 
group  to  another. 

11.  Article  ni  of  the  draft  convention, 
which  dealt  with  "cvUtural"  genocide,  gave 
rise  to  a  discussion  on  the  question  whether 
this  form  of  genocide  should  be  covered  by 
the  convention.  At  Its  83rd  meeting  the 
Committee  decided,  by  25  votes  to  16,  with 
4  abstentions,  not  to  Include  provisions  re- 
lating to  cultural  genocide  In  the  conven- 
tion. It  was  pointed  out,  however,  by  several 
representatives  that.  In  expressing  their 
views  on  the  retention  or  suppression  of 
article  III,  no  position  was  taken  on  the 
principle  of  cultural  genocide,  and  that  ac- 
tion to  protect  against  this  form  of  geno- 
cide might  more  appropriately  be  taken 
within  the  sphere  of  human  rights. 

12.  With  respect  to  article  IV  of  the  draft 
convention,  wblch  listed  the  different  acts 
to  be  punished,  prolonged  debates  took  place, 
particularly  on  the  question  of  the  retention 
or  suppression  of  sub-paragraph  (c)  provid- 
ing that  "direct  Incitement  In  public  or  in 
private  to  commit  genocide  shall  be  punish- 
able whether  such  incitement  be  success- 
ful or  not".  At  Its  85th  meeting,  the  Com- 
mittee rejected,  by  27  votes  to  16,  with  5  ab- 
stentions, an  amendment  submitted  by  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica (A/C.6/214)  to  delete  this  sub-paragraph. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  decided 
at  the  same  meeting  to  delete  both  the  words 
"In  private"  and  the  words  "whether  such 
incitement  be  successful  or  not"  from  the 
original  text.* 


'  The  representative  of  Sweden  made  the 
following  statement  with  regard  to  article  IV : 

"The  discussion  at  the  beginning  of  this 
meeting  seems  to  me  to  have  shown  that 
the  significance  of  the  terms  corresponding 
to  the  French  and  English  expressions  here 
In  question — Incitement,  conspiracy,  at- 
tempt, complicity,  etc. — is  subject  to  certain 
variations  in  many  systems  of  criminal  law 
represented  here.  When  these  expressions 
have  to  be  translated  In  order  to  Introduce 
the  text  of  the  Convention  Into  our  different 
criminal  codes  In  other  languages,  it  will  no 
doubt  be  necessary  to  resign  ourselves  to  the 
fact  that  certain  differences  in  meaning  are 
Inevitable.  It  would,  therefore,  be  advisable 
to  Indicate  In  the  Committee's  report  that 
article  IV  of  the  Convention  does  not  bind 
signatory  States  to  punish  the  various  types 
of  acts  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  corre- 
sponding acts  aimed  at  the  most  serlovis 
crimes,  as,  for  example,  murder  and  high 
treason,  already  recognized  under  national 
laws. 

"I  will  not  enter  here  Into  the  details  of 
Swedish  legislation  which,  moreover,  does  not 
present  too  great  difficulties  In  this  respect, 
but  I  find  It  necessary  to  formtilate,  some- 
where, my  reservation  on  this  subject." 


13.  At  Its  82nd  meeting,  the  Committee 
took  up  article  V,  dealing  with  the  authors 
of  the  crime  of  genocide.  It  examined  in  the 
first  place  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  (A/C.6/215/Rev.  1  to  add  to 
this  article  a  second  paragraph  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Command  of  the  law  or  sujjerlor  or- 
ders shall  not  Justify  genocide".  This  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  28  votes  to  15,  wltb 
6  abstentions.  The  Conunlttee  then  discussed 
the  terminology  to  be  used  In  order  to  de- 
scribe adequately  the  authors  of  the  crime  of 
genocide.  Whereas  the  expression  used  In  the 
original  French  text,  "des  gouvemanta,  da 
fonctionnaires  ou  des  particuUers",  was 
found  satisfactory  and  consequently  retained 
by  the  Committee,  It  was  pointed  out  by  sev- 
eral representatives  that  the  expression 
"Heads  of  State"  used  In  the  English  text 
went  beyond  the  French  expression  "gouver- 
nant3"  as  It  would  appear  to  Include  Heads  of 
State  of  constitutional  monarchies  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  of  their  country, 
enjoyed  Immunity  and  could  not,  for  that 
reason,  be  brought  to  trial  before  a  national 
court.  At  its  95th  meeting  the  Committee 
therefore  adopted,  by  31  votes  to  1,  with  11 
abstentions,  an  ameudement  submitted  by 
the  representative  of  the  Netherlands  (A/C- 
6/253)  and  amended  by  the  representative  of 
Slam,  whereby  the  English  text  came  to  read 
"constitutionally  responsible  rulers,  public 
officials  or  private  Individuals".'  Finally,  the 
Committee  rejected,  at  its  96th  meeting,  an 
amendment  submitted  by  the  representative 
of  Syria  (A/C.6/246)  which  would  have  In- 
cluded In  the  article  as  authors  of  genocide 
also  de  facto  Heads  of  State  and  persons  hav- 
ing usurped  authority.  It  was  felt  that  such 
persons  already  came  within  the  scope  of 
article  V. 

14.  Article  VII  of  the  draft  convention  pro- 
voked a  lengthy  discussion.  As  drafted  by  the 
ad  hoc  Committee,  this  article  provided  that 
persons  charged  with  genocide  should  be 
tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  State  in 
the  territory  of  which  the  act  was  com- 
mitted or  by  a  comp>etent  international  tri- 
bunal. At  its  98th  meeting  the  Commltee,  by 
23  votes  to  19.  with  3  abstentions,  decided  to 
delete  the  reference  In  the  text  to  trial  be- 
fore an  International  tribunal.'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Committee,  at  Its  99th  meeting. 
adopted  a  Joint  draft  resolution  submitted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Netherlands 
and  Iran  (resolution  B) ,  by  which  resolution 
the  International  Law  Commission  is  invited 
to  study  the  desirability  and  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing an  International  Judicial  organ  for 
the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  genocide  or 
other  crimes  over  which  Jurisdiction  would 
be  conferred  upon  that  organ  by  interna- 
tional conventions. 

15.  In  article  X  of  the  draft  convention  as 
drafted  by  the  ad  hoc  Committee,  it  was  laid 
down  that  disputes  relating  to  the  interpre- 
tation or  application  of  the  convention 
should  be  submitted  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  provided  that  no  dispute 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Court  involving 
an  Issue  which  had  been  referred  to  and  wai 
pending  before,  or  had  been  passed  upon  by, 
a  competent  International  criminal  tribunal. 
At  Its  104th  meeting  the  Committee  adopted. 


'  The  following  statement  was  made  by  the 
representative  of  Sweden  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  responsibility  of  Members  of  Par- 
liament: 

"I  must  point  out  that  the  discussion  that 
has  taken  place  has  In  no  way  clarified  the 
position  of  Members  of  Parliament  imder  the 
article  we  have  just  adopted.  This  question 
raised  by  the  Swedish  delegation  consequent- 
ly remains  unanswered.  For  our  part,  we  con- 
clude that  no  absolute  obUgatlon  could  be 
Imposed  by  article  V  in  this  regard." 

•Article  Vn,  which  became  article  VI  W 
the  final  text,  was  later  revised  by  the  Com- 
mittee: see  paragraph  22  below. 
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however.  In  substitution  for  this  article,  a 
lolnt  amendment  submitted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Bel- 
gium (A/C.6/258) ,  and  amended  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  India,  according  to  which  any 
dispute  between  the  Contracting  Parties  re- 
lating to  the  Interpretation,  application  or 
fulfilment  of  the  convention,  including  dU- 
putes  relating  to  the  responslbUlty  of  a  State 
for  any  of  the  acts  enumerated  In  articles  II 
and  IV  should  be  submitted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  at  the  request  of  any 
of  the  Contracting  Parties. 

At  its  105th  meeting,  the  Committee 
adopted,  as  the  second  paragraph  of  article 
X»  an  amendment  submitted  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  Australia  (A/C.6/265)  providing 
that,  with  respect  to  the  prevention  and  sup- 
pression of  acts  of  genocide,  a  party  to  the 
convention  may  call  upon  any  competent 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  appropriate  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

16.  A  new  article  dealing  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  convention  to  dependent  terri- 
tories was  proposed  by  the  representative  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  SoclalUt 
Republic.  The  amendment  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (A/C.6/236)  provided  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  convention  might,  by  a  noti- 
fication to  the  Secretary-General,  be  extend- 
ed to  all  or  any  of  the  territories  for  the  con- 
duct of  whose  foreign  relations  the  Party  In 
question  Is  responsible.  The  amendment  of 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
(A/C.6/264)  provided  that  the  convention 
should  apply  equally  to  the  territory  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  and  to  all  territories  In 
regard  to  which  they  perform  the  functions 
of  the  governing  and  administering  authority 
(Including  Trust  and  other  Non-Self-Gov- 
ernlng  Territories) .  At  Its  107th  meeting,  the 
Committee  rejected  the  Ukrainian  amend- 
ment by  19  votes  to  10,  with  14  abstentions, 
but  adopted  the  United  Kingdom  amendment 
by  18  votes  to  9,  with  14  abstentions.  The 
Committee  also  adopted,  at  its  108th  meeting, 
a  draft  resolution  presented  by  the  repre- 
senUUve  of  Iran  (resolution  C) ,  recommend- 
ing Members  of  the  United  Nations  adminis- 
tering dependent  territories  to  take  such 
measures  as  are  necessary  and  feasible  to  en- 
able the  provisions  of  the  convention  to  be 
extended  to  those  territories  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

17,  After  having  disposed  of  the  final 
clauses  In  the  draft  convention  of  the  ad  hoc 
Committee  (articles  XI-XEX)  the  Commit- 
tee, at  Its  110th  meeting,  took  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  preamble  of  the  convention  and 
adopted,  by  38  votes  to  9.  with  5  abstentions, 
a  text  proposed  by  the  representative  of  Ven- 
ezuela (A/C.6/261). 

18.  At  its  104th  meeting,  held  on  13  No- 
vember 1948,  the  Sixth  Committee  appointed 
a  drafting  committee  consisting  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Belgium,  China,  Cuba,  Egypt, 
Prance,  Poland.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. United  Kingdom,  and  United  States 
of  America.  The  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  later  increased  from  nine  to  13  by 
the  addition  of  the  representatives  of  Aus- 
tralia. Brazil,  Czechoslovakia  and  Iran.  As 
the  representative  of  Cuba  was  unable  to 
take  part  in  the  work,  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed the  representative  of  Uruguay  to 
take  his  place.  To  the  Drafting  Committee 
were  referred  the  text  of  the  articles  of  the 
draft  convention,  the  preamble,  ajid  the  two 
resolutions  dealing  with  the  study  of  the 
question  of  an  international  Jurisdiction  and 
with  the  application  of  the  convention  on 
genocide  with  respect  to  dependent  terri- 
tories. 


19.  The  Drafting  Committee  submitted,  on 
23  November  1948,  Its  report  to  the  Sixth 
Committee  ( A/C. 6/288 ) .  In  this  report  the 
Drafting  Committee  reconunended  to  the 
Sixth  Conunlttee  the  adoption  of  three  draft 
resolutions:  (A)  a  draft  resolution,  recom- 
mending th3  adoption  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  draft  convention  on  genocide; 
(B)  a  draft  resolution  dealing  with  the  study 
by  the  International  Law  Conunlsslon  of  the 
question  of  an  International  criminal  J'lrls- 
dlctlon  (A/C.6/271);  (C)  a  draft  resolution 
dealing  with  the  application  of  the  conven- 
tion on  genocide  with  respect  to  dependent 
territories  (A/C.6/27a). 

20.  The  report  of  the  Drafting  Committee 
and  the  revised  texts  submitted  by  It  were 
considered  by  the  Sixth  Committee  from  Its 
128th  to  Its  134th  meetings.  Amendments  to 
the  revised  text  of  the  draft  convention  were 
submitted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (articles  in  and  VI, 
A/C.6/295)  and  India  (articles  n,  VI,  IX, 
and  XVn,  A/C.6/299).  Also,  a  joint  amend- 
ment was  Introduced  by  the  representatives 
of  Belgium,  United  Kingdom  and  United 
States  of  America  (article  IX,  A/C.6/305).  In 
addition,  several  verbal  amendments  were 
made  to  the  articles  to  which  formal  amend- 
ments had  been  presented. 

21.  At  the  lasth  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee, a  proposal  was  made  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Egypt,  Iran  and  Uruguay  to  re-ex- 
amine the  question  of  excluding  "political 
groups"  in  article  II  of  the  convention.  Hav- 
ing heard  a  statement  by  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  In  favour  of 
such  exclusion  the  Committee  decided  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  vote  of  26  to  4,  with  9 
abstentions,  to  reconsider  this  question.  Pol- 
lowing  this,  the  Commltree,  by  a  second  vote 
of  22  to  6,  with  12  abstentions,  decided  to 
exclude  political  groups  from  the  groups  pro- 
tected by  article  n 

22.  A  redrafting  of  article  VI,  dealing  with 
the  question  of  jurisdiction,  was  discussed 
during  the  129th  and  130th  meetings  of 
the  Committee.  The  Committee  decided  first 
by  a  two- thirds  majority  of  33  to  9,  with  6 
abstentions,  to  reconsider  the  article.  It 
adopted  next,  by  29  votes  to  9.  with  5  ab- 
stentions, a  revised  text  of  the  United  States 
amendment  to  article  VI,  submitted  by  the 
representative  of  Prance  and  drawn  up  In 
consultation  with  the  representatives  of  Bel- 
guim.  France  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. By  this  text  the  following  words  were 
added  at  the  end  of  article  VI:  "or  by  such 
international  penal  tribunal  aa  may  have 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  such  Contracting 
Parties  as  shall  have  accepted  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  tribunal."" 

23.  At  Its  133rd  meeting  the  Committee 
proceeded  to  vote  on  the  three  draft  resolu- 
tions contained  In  document  A/C.6/289.  By 
30  votes  to  none,  with  8  abstentions,  the 
Committee  adopted  draft  resolution  A  with 
the  annexed  draft  convention  as  amended 
by  the  Conunlttee.  By  27  votes  to  5,  with  6 
abstentions,  the  Committee  adopted  draft 
resolution  B.  Finally,  the  Conunlttee,  by  29 
votes  to  none,  with  7  abstentions,  adopted 
draft  resolution  C. 

24.  At  Its  13l8t  meeting,  the  Conunlttee 
had  agreed  to  Insert  In  its  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  substance  of  an 
amendment  to  article  VI  submitted  by  the 
representative  of  India,  according  to  which 
nothing  In  the  article  should  affect  the  right 
of  any  State  to  bring  to  trial  before  Its  own 
tribunals  any  of  its  nationals  for  acts  com- 
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mltted  outside  the  State.  Following  this,  the 
representative  of  Sweden  had  requested  that 
the  report  should  also  indicate  that  article 
VI  did  not  deprive  a  State  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  case  of  crimes  committed  against  its  na- 
tionals outside  national  territory.  After  some 
discussion  of  the  questions  raised  In  this 
connexion,  the  Conunlttee,  at  Its  134th  meet- 
ing, adopted,  by  20  votes  to  8,  with  6  absten- 
tions, an  explanatory  text  for  Insertion  In 
the  present  report.' 

25.  The  Committee  therefore  recommends 
for  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  the 
following  three  resolutions: 
Pkevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
OF  Genocide 

A.  RESOLtrrlON  RELATING  TO  THE  ADOPTION  OF 
THE  CONVENTION  ON  THE  PREVENTION  AND 
PTJNISHMENT  OF  THE  CRIME  OF  GENOCIDE, 
AND  TEXT  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

The  General  Assembly  approves  the  an- 
nexed Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  and 
proposes  It  for  signature  and  ratification  or 
accession  In  accordance  with  Its  article  XI. 

ArUcle  Xlll 

On  the  day  when  the  first  twenty  Instru- 
ments of  ratification  or  accession  have  been 
deposited,  the  Secretary-General  shall  draw 
up  a  procis-verhal  and  transmit  a  copy  of  It 
to  each  Member  of  the  United  Nations  and  to 
each  of  the  nonmember  States  contemplated 
in  article  XI. 

The  present  Convention  shall  come  Into 
force  on  the  ninetieth  day  following  the  date 
of  deposit  of  the  twentieth  Instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession. 

Any  ratification  or  accession  effected  sub- 
sequent to  the  latter  date  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  ninetieth  day  following  the 
deposit  of  the  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

Article  XIV 

The  present  Convention  shall  remain  In 
effect  for  a  period  of  ten  years  as  from  the 
date  of  Its  coming  Into  force. 

It  shall  thereafter  remain  In  force  for  suc- 
cessive periods  of  five  years  for  such  Con- 
tracting Parties  as  have  not  denounced  it  at 
least  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the 
current  period. 

Denunciation  shall  be  effected  by  a  writ- 
ten notification  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 
Article  XV 

If,  as  a  result  of  denvmciations.  the  num- 
ber of  Parties  to  the  present  Convention 
should  become  less  than  sixteen,  the  Con- 
vention shall  cease  to  be  in  force  as  from 
the  date  on  which  the  last  of  these  denun- 
ciations shall  become  effective. 


•By  the  rearrangement  and  renumbering 
of  the  articles  decided  upon  by  the  Drafting 
Committee,  the  second  paragraph  of  article 
X  became  article  vm  of  the  final  text. 


'  The  text  reads  as  follows : 

"The  first  part  of  article  VI  contemplates 
the  obligation  of  the  State  in  whoee  terri- 
tory acts  of  genocide  have  been  committed. 
Thus.  In  particular.  It  does  not  affect  the 
right  of  any  State  to  bring  to  trial  before 
its  own  tribunals  any  of  Its  nationals  for 
acts  committed  outside  the  State." 


Article  XVI 

A  request  for  the  revision  of  the  present 
Convention  may  be  made  at  any  time  by  any 
Contracting  Party  by  means  of  a  notification 
in  writing  addressed  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

The  Oeneral  Assembly  shall  decide  upon 
the  steps.  If  any,  to  be  taken  In  respect  of 
such  request. 

Article  XVII 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  notify  all  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  non-member  States  con- 
templated in  article  XI  of  the  following: 

(a)  Signatures,  ratifications  and  accessions 
received  In  accordance  with  article  XI; 

(b)  Notifications  received  In  accordance 
with  article  XH; 

(c)  The  date  upon  which  the  present  Con- 
vention comes  Into  force  In  accordance  with 
article  xni; 


'  FVDr  reservations  made  by  some  repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  the  draft  con- 
vention, see  the  summary  records  of  the 
132nd  and  133rd  meetings  of  the  Committee. 
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(d)  Denunciations  received  in 
with  article  XIV; 

Article  VI 
Persons  charged  with  genocide  or  any 
the  other  acts  enumerated  In  article  III 
be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the 
In  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was 
mltted,  or  by  such  international  penal 
bunal  as  may  have  Jurisdiction  with 
to  those  Contracting  Parties  which  shall  Ijave 
accepted  Its  jurisdiction. 

ArUcle  VII 

Genocide  and  the  other  acts  enumerated 
In  article  III  shall  not  be  considered  as  p<  lit 
leal  crimes  for  the  purpose  of  extradition . 

The  Contracting  Parties  pledge  themse.ves 
In  such  cases  to  grant  extradition  In  acc(  rd 
ance  with  their  laws  and  treaties  In  forc^ 

Article  VIII 
Any  Contracting  Party  may  call  upon  [the 
competent  organs  of  the  United  Nation^  to 
take  such  action  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  as  they  consider  appropriate 
for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  (icts 
of  genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts  e  lu 
merated  in  article  m. 

Article  IX 
Disputes  between  the  Contracting 
relating  to  the  interpretation,  applicatior 
fulfillment  of  the  present  Convention 
eluding  those  relating  to  the  responsibility 
of  a  State  for  genocide  or  any  of  the  o^er 
acts  enumerated  In  article  III,  shall  be 
mltted  to  the  International   Court   of 
tiee  at  the  request  of  any  of  the  partle^  to 
the  dispute. 
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Article  X 

The    present    Convention,    of    which    the 
Chinese,  English.  French,  Russian,  and  Spun 
Ish  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  ijear 
the  date  of  .  .  . 

Article  XI 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  open 
til  31  December  1949  for  signature  on  belialf 
of  any  Member  of  the  United  Nations 
of  any  non-member  State  to  which  an  . 
tation  to  sign  has  been  addressed  by 
General  Assembly. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified 
and  the  Instruments  of  ratification  shall 
deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of 
United  Nations. 

After  1  January  1960,  the  present  Conv^n 
tlon  may  be  acceded  to  on  behalf  of 
Member  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
non-member  State   which   has  received 
invitation  as  aforesaid. 

Instruments  of  accession  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

ArticU  XII 

Any  Contracting  Party  may  at  any  tliie 
by  notification  addressed  to  the  Secreta^ 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  extend  the 
appUcatlon  of  the  present  Convention  to  all 
or  any  of  the  territories  for  the  conduct  of 
whose  foreign  relations  that  Contracting 
Party  is  responsible.  ^ 

ANP«X:    CONVENTION   ON    THE   PREVENTION   A^O 
PtTNISHMENT  OF  THE  CRIME  OF  GENOCIDE 

The  Contracting  Parties,  having  considei  ed 
the  declaration  made  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly Of  the  United  Nations  in  Its  resolutlan 
96  (I)  dated  11  December  1946  that  genocide 
U  a  crime  under  International  law,  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  alms  of  the  United  Nations 
and  condemned  by  the  civilized  world; 

Recognizing  that  at  all  periods  of  hlstdry 
genocide  has  Inflicted  great  losses  on  human- 
ity: and 

Being  coniHnced  that.  In  order  to  llberite 
mankind  from  such  an  odious  scourge,  lnt<  r- 
natlonal  co-operation  la  required; 

Hereby  agree  as  hereafter  provided: 
Article  I 

The  Contracting  Parties  confirm  that  ge  a- 
oclde,  whether  committed  In  time  of  p^e 


or  in  time  of  war.  Is  a  crime  under  Interna- 
tional law  which  they  undertake  to  prevent 
and  to  punish. 

Article  II 
In  the  present  Convention,  genocide 
means  any  of  the  following  acts  committed 
with  Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group, 
as  such: 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group; 

(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental 
harm  to' members  of  the  group; 

(c)  Deliberately  infilctlng  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part; 

(d)  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group; 

(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

Article  III 

The  following  acts  shall  be  punishable: 
(o)   Genocide; 

(b)  Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 

(c)  Direct  and  public  incitement  to  com- 
mit genocide: 

(d)  Attempt  to  commit  genocide; 

(e)  Complicity  In  genocide. 

Article  IV 

Persons  committing  genocide  or  any  of  the 
other  acts  enumerated  in  article  III  shall  be 
punished,  whether  they  are  constitutionally 
responsible  rulers,  public  ofBclals  or  private 
Individuals. 

Article  V 

The  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  en- 
act. In  accordance  with  their  respective  Con- 
stitutions, the  necessary  legislation  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention and.  In  particular,  to  provide  effec- 
tive penalties  for  persons  guilty  of  genocide 
or  any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated  in  article 

m. 

(e)  The  abrogation  of  the  Convention  in 
accordance  with  article  XV; 

(/)  Notifications  received  In  accordance 
with  article  XVI. 

Article  XVIII 

The  original  of  the  present  Convention 
shaU  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
United  Nations. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  ConvenUon  shall 
be  transmitted  to  all  Memljers  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  non-member  States  con- 
templated in  article  XI. 

Article  XIX 
The  present  Convention  shall  be  registered 
by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  date  of  its  coming  into  force. 
B.  Resolution  relating  to  the  study  by  the 
International  Law  Commission  of  the  ques- 
tion of  an  international  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  the  discussion  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  has  raised 
the  question  of  the  desirability  and  poesl- 
billty  of  having  persons  charged  with  geno- 
cide tried  by  a  competent  international  tri- 
bunal. 

Considering  that,  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment of  the  International  community,  there 
will  be  an  increasing  need  of  an  interna- 
tional Judicial  organ  for  the  trial  of  certain 
crimes  under  international  law. 

Invites  the  International  Law  Commission 
to  study  the  desirability  and  possibility  of 
establishing  an  International  Judicial  organ 
for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  genocide 
or  other  crimes  over  which  Jurisdiction  will 
be  conferred  upon  that  organ  by  interna- 
tional conventions; 

Requests  the  International  Law  Oommis- 
Blon  In  carrying  out  this  task  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  poesiblllty  of  establislilng  a  Crim- 
inal Chamber  of  the  International  Covirt  of 
Justice. 


C.  Resolution  relating  to  the  application  of 
the    Convention    on    the   Prevention    and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  irtt/i 
respect  to  dependent  territories 
The  General  Assembly  recommends  that 
Parties  to  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punisiiment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide 
which     administer     dependent     territories, 
should   take   such    measures   as   are   neces- 
sary and  feasible  to  enable  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention  to  be  extended  to  those  terri- 
tories as  soon  as  possible. 


THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
JUDGES:  A  HISTORICAL  OVER- 
VIEW 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  North 
Carolina  Law  Review  for  December  1970 
carried  an  article  by  Prank  Thompson, 
Jr.,  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Daniel  H.  Pollitt,  profes- 
sor of  law  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Law,  entitled  "Im- 
peachment of  Federal  Judges:  An  His- 
torical Overview."  This  article  merits  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  all  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  concerned  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  designed 
to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

During  tlie  last  session  of  Congress, 
former  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings,  of 
Maryland,  introduced  S.  1506,  a  bill  based 
upon  the  theory  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  define  the  words  "good  be- 
ha\'ior"  as  used  in  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  defining  the  tenure  of  Fed- 
eral judges,  and  by  virtue  of  such  power 
can  provide  for  the  removal  of  Federal 
judges  for  any  act  or  omission  which 
Congress  declares  to  be  bad  judicial  be- 
havior. 

I  had  the  abiding  conviction  that  the 
Tydings'  bill  was  inconsistent  with  the 
constitutional  provisions  designed  to  se- 
cure the  independence  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  and  for  that  reason  was  both 
unwise  and  unconstitutional.  During  the 
past  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers,  of  which  I  am  honored  to 
serve  as  chairman,  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

The  article  by  Representative  Thomp- 
son and  Professor  Pollitt  is  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  conclusions  engen- 
dered by  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers; 
for  this  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Impe.\chment  of  Feder.\l  Judges:  An 
Historical  Overview 

(Frank  Thompson,  Jr.»  and  Daniel  H. 
Polllttt ) 
"The  Place  of  Justice  is  an  hallowed  place, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  preserved  with- 
out scandal  and  corruption."  These  were 
the  words  of  F^ncis  Bacon,  philosopher,  sci- 
entist, and  the  most  gifted  of  the  English 
Renaissance  men.  But  in  his  capacity  as 
Lord  Chancellor,  he  came  a  cropper.  In  1621, 
the  highest  Judicial  officer  In  England  was 
Impeached  for  accepting  bribes  from  liti- 
gants— sometimes  from  litigants  on  both 
sides  of  the  case — and  his  only  defense  was 
that  he  never  gave  tiio  briber  his  due  un- 
less he  deserved  it  on  the  merits.  Bacon  was 
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charged  by  the  House  of  Commons,  found 
guilty  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  sentenced 
lo  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  "during  the 
King's  pleasure."  King  James  liberated  him 
from  the  prison  within  a  few  days  and  gave 
him  a  full  pardon.  But  Bacon  never  regained 
bis  lost  glories.  In  1626  he  contracted  a  cold 
wbUe  stuffing  a  goose  with  snow  In  order  to 
study  the  effects  of  refrigeration  on  putre- 
faction. The  exposure  proved  fatal  to  both.' 
Xhe   Bacon    Impeachment    Illustrates    the 
problem  raised   by  the   Roman   philosopher 
Juvenal:   Quis  quatodiet  ipsos  custodea,  or, 
who  is   to   judge   the   Judges.   The   matter 
was  debated  in  the  PhUadelphla  Constltu- 
Uonal  Convention  when  John  Dickinson  pro- 
posed that  federal  Judges  should  be  removed 
from  office  on  petition  to  the  President  by 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  This  practice  was  then  in  effect  in 
England  and  in  seven  states,  but  it  was  de- 
cisively rejected  by  the   Founding  Fathers 
on  the  theory  that  it  would  make  the  Ju- 
diciary   dangerously    dependent    upon    the 
whim  of  the  current  legislatures.'  Instead, 
the  Constitutional   Framers   provided   that 
federal  Judges  "shall  hold  their  offices  dur- 
ing good  behavior"  and  at  a  salary  not  sub- 
ject to  cut  by  the  Congress.^  Like  all  other 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  the  Judges 
were  made  subject  to  removal  from  office  "on 
Impeachment  for,  and  Conviction  of.  Trea- 
son, Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanors." •  Moreover,  the  Framers  delib- 
erately created  a  complicated  tmd  cumber- 
some  process    for    the    removal    of    federal 
judges  to  prevent  hasty,  unthinking  action. 
The  House   of   Representatives   has   "the 
sole  power  of  impeachment"'  and  plays  a 
role  roughly  comparable  to  that  of  a  grand 
Jury.  Impeachment  is  initiated  by  a  proposed 
resolution  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  a 
Judge.*  If  the  resolution  is  adopted,  the  mat- 
ter is  referred  to  a  committee  (usually,  but 
not  always,   the  Judiciary   Committee)    for 
Investigation.'  If  the  Inveetlgatlng  commit- 
tee finds  the  evidence  sufficient,  it  may  Issue 
a  report  favoring  impeachment.  The  report 
Is  then  voted   up  or   down   by   the   whole 
House.*  If  the  House  votes  impeacliment,  It 
notifies  the  Senate  and  appoints  "managers" 
to  argue  the  case  for  the  House  before  the 
Senate.' 

The  (Donstitutlon  delegates  to  the  Senate 
"the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments";  •• 
and  the  Senate  acts  much  like  any  court, 
hearing  evidence  first  from  the  prosecution 
and  then  from  the  defense."  Witnesses  are 
sworn,  examined,  and  cross-examined;  "  and 
at  the  close  of  the  trial  the  Senate  votes  on 
each  article  of  Impeachment  separately.  A 
two-thirds  vote  on  any  article  by  the  Sena- 
tors then  present  is  necessary  to  convict." 
If  the  Senate  votes  in  favor  of  Impeach- 
ment, the  only  permissible  Judgment  extends 
no  further  than  "removal  from  office"  and 
'■disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  of- 
fice of  honor"  under  the  United  States.  But 
the  person  so  convicted  remains  liable  to 
indictment,  trial.  Judgment,  and  additional 
punishment  by  other  tribunals  "according  to 
law."  » 

William  O.  Douglas  is  the  latest  federal 
Judge  put  to  this  gauntlet.  On  April  15,  T970, 
Congressman  Gerald  R.  TorA  of  Michigan 
opened  the  attack  on  the  Supreme  Court 
Justice  with  a  four-pronged  charge  .>'  The 
first  concerned  Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  associa- 
tions with  Ralph  Glnzburg,  the  publisher  of 
magazines  described  by  Congressman  Ford  as 
"not  commonly  found  on  the  family  coffee 
table."  In  1963  Glnzburg  had  been  tried  and 
convicted  of  sending  an  "obscene"  publica- 
tion named  Eros  through  the  malls."  Justice 
Douglas  was  one  of  the  four  Justices  who 
dissented  from  the  conviction."  This  waa  in 
1966.  In  1969.  Justice  Douglas  received 
♦360.00  from  Avant  Garde  magazine  for  an 
article  he  wrote  on  "Appeal  of  Polk  Singing." 
Avante  Garde  is   also   published  by  Ralph 
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Glnzburg.  But  there  Is  mate,  according  to 
the  Republican  House  Leader.  Glnzburg  had 
another  magazine  called  Fact  and  during  the 
1964  Presidential  Campaign,  Fact  ran  an  arti- 
cle to  the  effect  that  Barry  Goldwater  had  a 
"severely  paranoid  personality  and  was  psy- 
chologlcaUy  unfit"  to  be  President."  After 
the  campaign  Goldwater  sued  Glnzburg  for 
libel  and  recovered  a  verdict  of  $75,000.  Glnz- 
burg appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Justice  Douglas  was  one  of  the  dissenters 
who  would  liave  ruled  in  favor  of  Glnzburg 
on  the  theory  that  the  Constitutional  guar- 
antees of  free  speech  and  free  press  are  ab- 
solute." This  was  m  1970.  Congressman  Ford 
finds  fault  in  the  failure  of  lir.  Justice  Doug- 
las to  disqualify  himself  in  the  Goldwater- 
Ginzburg  controversy  because  of  Ills  "sub- 
stantial interest"  in  the  outcome." 

The  second  prong  of  the  attack  on  Justice 
Douglas  also  concerned  his  publications :  tiiis 
time,  a  97-page  book  called  Points  of  Rebel- 
lion. Congressman  Ford  objected  because  the 
book  Is  "a  fxizzy  harangue  evidently  Intended 
to  give  historic  legitimacy  to  the  militant 
hippie- ylppie  movement." »  Congressman 
Ford  also  found  it  offensive  that  "the  most 
extreme  excerpts  from  the  lx)Ok"  were  repub- 
lished In  the  April  1970  issue  of  Evergreen 
magazine  In  company  with  "shocking"  arty 
nudes  of  the  kind  "the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
recent  decisions  now  permit  to  be  sold  to 
your  children  and  mine  on  almoet  every 
newsstand."  " 

The  other  two  grounds  for  attack  con- 
cerned Justice  Douglas'  associates.  Justice 
Douglas,  until  recently,  had  received  $12,000 
a  year  as  chairman  of  the  Parvln  Foundation, 
a  tax-exempt  charitable  organization  estab- 
lished to  aid  In  the  education  of  developing 
young  leaders  In  Latin  America  by  providing 
ihem  with  scholarships  for  study  In  the 
United  States.  This  association  between  Jus- 
tice Douglas  and  the  Foundation  is  well  and 
good  on  its  face,  but  the  Foundation  was 
financed  by  Albert  Parvln  who  operated  hotels 
and  gambling  casinos  In  Las  Vegas.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ford,  the  ties  of  Mr.  Parvln  with 
"the  International  gambling  fraternity  never 
have  been  sufficiently  explored."" 

Finally,  Congressman  Ford  charged  that 
Justice  Douglas  Is  a  "long  time  consultant" 
and  "member  of  the  board  of  directors"  of 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions. The  "offense"  here  is  that  the 
Center  is  headed  by  Dr.  Robert  Hutchlns.  the 
former  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  that  In  1965  the  Santa  Barbara  Center 
"sponsored  and  financed  the  National  Con- 
ference for  New  Politics  which  was.  In  effect," 
the  Congressman  surmised,  "the  birth  of  the 
New  Left  as  a  political  movement."  •♦ 

ITiese  four  charges  are  not  offensive  to 
most  Americans,  even  if  true.  Most  certainly, 
they  do  not  constitute  "Treason,  Bribery,  or 
other  High  (^mes  and  Misdemeanors."  This 
latter  fact  is  admitted  by  Congressman  Ford, 
whose  entire  argument  is  tliat  an  offense 
need  not  be  Indictable  to  be  impeachable.* 
The  term  of  federal  Judges,  recites  the 
Congressman,  is  "dxirtng  good  behaviour": 
and  when  behavior  ceases  to  be  "good."  the 
right  to  hold  Judicial  office  ceases  also.  Pxu-- 
ther,  contends  the  Congressman,  "good  be- 
haviour" (and  an  impeachable  offense)  "is 
whatever  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives considers  [It]  to  be  at  a  given  mo- 
ment in  history":  and  conviction  In  the 
Senate  should  result  "from  whatever  offense 
or  offenses  two-thirds  of  that  body  considers 
to  be  sufficiently  serious  to  require  removal  of 
the  accused  from  office."  ^ 

Congressman  Ford  reached  tils  conclusion 
from  a  study  of  "our  history  of  Impeach- 
ments."*' This  "history,"  however,  does  not 
support  his  conclusion,  whether  one  con- 
siders only  the  eight  Judges  who  liave  been 
Impeached  In  the  House  and  tried  In  the 
Senate,  or  the  much  larger  number  of  federal 
judges  whose  fates  have  been  decided  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  without  trial 
In  the  Senate. 


THE   EIGHT   COMPLrrXD    IMPIACHMKNT 

Eight  federal  Judges  have  been  Impeached, 
or  charged,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  tried  by  the  Senate.  Four  were  acquitted, 
and  four  were  convicted.  The  first  case  was 
in  1804:  the  most  recent.  In  1936."  The  first 
two  cases — those  of  John  Pickering  and 
Samuel  Chase — must  be  considered  together 
and  in  the  light  of  the  political  events  of  the 
period. 

When  the  Jeffersonian  Republicans  won 
the  Presidency  and  a  majority  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  In  1802.  they  were  bent  upon 
a  "political  purge"  of  the  federal  Judiciary, 
and     not    without    cause.     President    Jotin 
Adams   and  the  Federalist  majority   in  the 
House   of   Representatives   and    the   Senate 
had  sought  to  win  the  election  by  enactment 
and  rigorous  enforcement  of  a  Sedition  Law 
that  made  it  Illegal  to  criticize  the  United 
States  or  the  Incumbents  In  office.-'*  Matthew 
Lynn,  a  Vermont  Congressman,  was  the  first 
victim  of  this  law.  He  wm  sentenced  to  a 
fine  and  four  months  In  Jail  because  of  a 
political  speech  in  which  he  accused  Presi- 
dent Adams  of  having  "an  unbounded  thirst 
for  ridiculous  pomp,  foolish  adulation,  and 
selfish  avarice."  *■  The  editor  of  the  Benning- 
ton Gazette  sought  to  raise  funds  to  pay  the 
fine  by  a  lottery  and  advertised  with  a  cap- 
tion addressed  "to  the  enemies  of  political 
persecutions  In  the  western  district  of  Ver- 
mont."" For  this  activity,  he  was  Indicted 
for  sedition,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  two 
months'   imprisonment.  A  New   York  state 
senator    was    indicted    and    arrested    under 
the  Allen  and  Sedition  Law  l)ecause  he  cir- 
culated  a   petition   to   Congress   among  hU 
neighbors  asking  for  repeal  of  the  law.»=  Jef- 
fersonian candidates  and  supporters  felt  the 
fangs  of  this  law  deeply.  Indeed,  things  got 
so  bad  under  this  law  tliat  when  President 
Adams  campaigned  In  Newark  and  the  New 
Jersey  local  artillery  company  fired  a  salute 
In  his  honour,  a  by-stander  was  convicted 
for    an    Idle    remark    that    he    "wished    the 
wadding  from  the  cannon  had  been  lodged  In 
the  President's  backside."" 

The  Jeffersonlans  disliked  the  law;  they 
disliked  even  more  the  men  who  enforced 
the  law:  the  Federalist  United  States  Mar- 
shals,** who  selected  Juries  of  sympathizers; 
the  Federalist  United  States  Attorneys,  who 
prosecuted  these  cases  with  unusual  zeal; 
the  Federalist  Judges,  who  presided  In  par- 
tisan manner.  They  especially  disliked  Jus- 
tice Samuel  Chase  because  of  his  repeated 
jury  charge  that  "if  a  man  attempts  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
officers,  he  effectually  saps  the  foundation  of 
the  government."  »  This  charge  was  first  an- 
nounced in  the  trial  of  a  Pennsylvania  editor 
who  was  ci.nvlcted  because  of  an  editorial 
asserting  that  President  Adams  had  "saddled 
I  us)  with  the  expense  of  a  permanent  navy 

(and)  threatened  [us]  with  the  existence  of 
a  standing  army.'"  ■■• 

Jefferson  and  his  Republicans  had  other 
grievances  against  the  Federalists.  Jefferson 
had  promised  the  F>osltlon  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  Ills 
political  lieutenant  Spencer  Roane  of  the 
Virginia  Supreme  Court.  But  before  Jeffer- 
son took  office.  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
a  staunch  but  aging  Federalist  from  Con- 
necticut, retired  prematurely  creating  the  op- 
portunity for  President  Adams  to  appoint 
his  Secretary  of  State  John  Marshall  to  this 

pKJSt." 

And  there  was  more.  After  the  political 
sweep  of  the  Republicans  at  the  polls,  the 
lame-duck  Federalist  Congress  met  and  (I) 
created  sixteen  federal  circuit  court  judge- 
ships for  defeated  Federalist  politicians." 
(2)  created  forty-two  justice  of  the  peace 
positions  m  WaslUngton,  D.C.  for  lesser  Fed- 
eralist office  holders,"  and  (3)  reduced  the 
size  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  six  to  five 
members"  (as  of  the  next  vacancy)  to  de- 
prive Jefferson  of  an  appointment  for  the 
foreseeable  period  of  his  Presidency." 
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Jefferson  thundered  that,  "The  FedemlUts 
have  retired  Into  the  Judiciary"  and  '*from 
that  battery  all  the  works  of  republlc^alBm 
are  to  be  beaten  down." »  He  would  have 
none  of  this;  and  when  his  party  asstuned 
olBce.  President  Jefferson  pardoned  all  per- 
sons convicted  under  the  Allen  and  Sedition 
Law  and  fired  all  the  United  States  Mafishals 
and  United  States  Attorneys  who  bad  en- 
forced it."  Meanwhile,  his  Congress  repiealed 
the  Sedition  Law  and  the  Judiciary  Act  ol 
1801  and  thereby  the  judgeships  created  for 
the  defeated  Federalist  opponents.**  When 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  threatened  to  d^Iare 
the  repeal  of  the  1801  Judiciary  Act  uncon- 
stitutional •^  as  an  Illegal  short-cut  o^  the 
Impeachment  process,**  the  Jeffersonlan  |Con- 
gres3  cancelled  the  terms  of  the  Sup^reme 
Court  for  the  next  fourteen  months."  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  the  Jeffersonlan  Conjgress 
went  after  the  federal  Judiciary  via  th4  Im- 
peachment process,  with  Marshall  hltnself 
as  the  ultimate  target.**  The  Impeachtnent 
proceedings  against  John  Pickering  and 
Samuel  Chase  are  part  of  this  tumulttious, 
explosive  political  partisanship. 

John  Pickering,  Judge  of  the  federal]  dis- 
trict court  in  New  Hampshire,  has  the  (Rubi- 
ous distinction  of  being  the   first  Judfie  to 
be   Impeached   by   the   House,   tried   by    the 
Senate,   and   removed   from  ofSce — and    for 
reasons  unrelated  to  "Treason,  Bribery,  and 
other    High    Crimes    and    Mlsdemeanojurs." 
Senator  William  Giles  of  Virginia,  the  Jeffer- 
sonlan leader  In  the  Senate,  was  quite  t)lunt 
on   this   score.   He   told   his  Federalist  1  col- 
leagues, in  language  not  unlike  that  of  Con- 
gressman Gerald  Ford,  that  "We  want  your 
offices,   for  the   purpose  of  giving  tbeih  to 
men  who  will   fill   them   better."  •»  HisT  an- 
nounced  theory   was  that   removal   by '  Im- 
peachment is  nothing  more  than  a  declara- 
tion by  Congress  that,  "You  hold  dang^-ous 
opinions,  and  If  you  are  suffered  to  Oarry 
them  into  effect  you  wlU  work  the  desljruc- 
tlon  of   the   Nation.""  Federalist   Senators 
objected  that  this  Interpretation  of  the  (ton- 
stitution's  impeachment  clause  would  liiake 
our  "judges  as  independent  as  spanie^";''^ 
but  they  argued  In  vain.  Giles  insisted.  With 
majority  backing,  that  federal  Judges  tpere 
removable  "[f)or  any  cause  that  a  domltant 
political  party  considered  to  be  sufflclen|t."  ° 
The  choice  of  Judge  Pickering  as  the  [first 
target  in  the  Jeffersonlan  onslaught  agtilnst 
the  federal  Judiciary  was  excellent  political 
strategy.  The  unfortunate  old  man  had  keen 
an  Insane  drunkard  for  some  time  andjwas 
clearly   unable   to   perform   his   duties   ka   a 
federal  Judge.  The  Judiciary  Act  of  180l|had 
provided  for  such  cases  as  Pickering's  bw  au- 
thorizing the  circuit  Judges  to  appoint  one 
of  their  own  members  to  exercise  the  f»nc- 
tlojis  of  any  district  Judge  who  becamei  in- 
capacitated.^   Under    this    Act,    the    clrfcult 
Judges  determined  that  Pickering  was  indeed 
incapacitated    and    assigned    Circuit    Jildge 
Jeremiah  Smith  to  take  over  his  duties.  With 
the  repeal  of  the  1801  Judiciary  Act  and!  the 
elimination  of  the  circuit  Judges,  Pickwlng 
resumed  his  Judicial  functions."  His  fafcilly 
and  friends  urged  that  he  resign,  but  Pdrts- 
mouth    Federalist   leaders    advised   stropgly 
against  a  resignation  as  the  "successor  jwlU 
be   a   man    whom   we   cannot   approve"   re- 
ferring to  John  Samuel  Sherburne,  the  n^wly 
appointed  Republican  United  States  Atitor- 
iiey."^  I 

So  Judge  Pickering  stayed  on  the  bench, 
and  one  of  the  first  cases  to  reach  him]  In- 
volved the  ship  Eliza,  seized  by  the  Repjub- 
llcan  custom  offlclals  for  smuggling.  The 
ship  belonged  to  Ellphalett  Ladd.  a  preemi- 
nent Federalist  merchant,  who  filed  sultjfor 
its  return."  On  the  opening  day  of  trial. 
Pickering  came  to  the  courthouse  thoroughly 
intoxicated.  He  staggered  to  the  bench  |ind 
ordered  the  court  to  open.  Then,  appareiitly 
feeling  lonely,   he  ordered   a  young  lawyer 
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named  John  Wentworth  to  sit  beside  him. 
The  startled  attorney  demurred,  and  the 
Judge  started  down  from  the  bench  to  cane 
him.  But  seeing  a  former  British  Naval  offi- 
cer among  the  spectators,  he  ordered  him  to 
sit  and  give  advice  on  these  nautical  mat- 
ters. Thus  fortified  against  the  "Jacobins." 
Pickering  roared.  "Now  damn  them,  we  wlU 
fight  them"  and  ordered  the  parties  to 
proceed. 

United  States  Attorney  John  Sherburne 
began  to  read  the  pleadings,  but  the  Judge 
Interrupted  stating  that  he  had  heard 
enough  and  would  decide  the  case  in  four 
minutes.  He  suddenly  ordered  that  the  ship 
Eliza  be  returned  to  his  long-time  political 
ally  Ellphalett  Ladd.  Attorney  Sherbiu-ne 
protested  that  his  witnesses  had  not  yet 
been  allowed  to  testify,  and  the  Judge  re- 
plied. "Very  well,  we  will  hear  evenrthlng — 
swear  every  damn  scoundrel  that  can  be 
produced — but  if  we  sit  here  four  thousand 
yeais  the  ship  will  still  be  restored."  A  few 
minutes  later,  however,  he  shut  off  the  wit- 
ness and  ordered  the  case  dismissed.  When 
the  Government  sought  an  appeal  order, 
the  trial  Judge  refused  to  sign  one  although 
the  law  clearly  commanded  that  he  do  so. " 
The  impeachment  charges  against  Picker- 
ing related  to  his  above  conduct  and  rulings. 
Pickering  did  not  appear  at  the  Senate  trial, 
but  his  son  did.  and  he  moved  to  dismiss 
the  charges  because  they  did  not  allege 
"treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors."  and  In  the  alternative  he 
argued  that  his  father  lacked  the  mental 
capacity  to  have  the  "Intent"  to  commit  a 
crime."  The  Senate  rejected  the  underlying 
theory  behind  this  defense  and  ruled  by  a 
party-line  vote  of  nineteen  Republicans 
against  seven  Federalists  that  federal  Judges 
were  removable  from  office  for  any  reason 
that  the  dominant  polical  party  considered 
to  be  sufficient.  Five  Republican  Senators 
refused  to  convict;  but  rather  than  offend 
their  party,  they  left  the  Senate  chamber 
during  the  vote. 

Thus,  a  partisan  body  of  Senate  Judges 
gave  to  poor,  crazy  John  Pickering  the  un- 
welcome distinction  of  becoming  the  first 
victim  of  the  first  Judicial  purge  In  our  na- 
tion's history.  The  Impeachment  would  have 
seemed  less  brutal  If  its  Innocent  victim  had 
not  been  one  of  New  Hampshire's  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  The  author  of  her  con- 
stitution, a  revolutionary  patriot.  Pickering 
had  been  universally  admired  until  he  be- 
came Incapacitated  at  the  end  of  bis  long 
public  career." 

The  fact  that  after  Pickering's  Impeach- 
ment the  Senate  quickly  reversed  Its  posi- 
tion on  the  underlying  Constitutional  Issues 
has  made  that  trial  a  minor  development  In 
a  continuing  story  rather  than  the  historic 
landmark  it  seemed  at  the  time.  John  Picker- 
ing was  convicted  by  the  Senate  on  March 
12,  1804.  Within  an  hour,  the  House  voted 
to  Impeach  Samuel  Chase. 

Samuel  Chase,  a  Baltimore  lawyer,  was  ag- 
gressive and  militant  in  everything  he  did.  As 
a  young  man.  he  opposed  the  British  Stamp 
Act  and  led  the  Sons  of  Liberty  on  midnight 
raids  against  the  public  offices  where  they 
rifled  the  files,  destroyed  the  records,  and 
set  fire  to  the  stamps.  His  militant  opposition 
to  British  rule  gave  him  a  notoriety  which 
resulted  In  his  election  to  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress  where  he  championed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  became  one 
of  Its  signers.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Mary- 
land Convention  that  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  1796,  President  Washington  ap- 
pointed him  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States." 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  have  a  busy 
docket  In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  It 
met  for  two  brief  terms  a  year  In  Washing- 
ton, and  during  the  remaining  months  the 
six  Justices  "rode  circuit"  sitting  as  circuit 
court  Judges  with  Jurisdiction  to  preside  at 
the  trial  of  lm.portant  cases  and  hearing  ap- 


peals  from  district   court   Judges   in  leaser 
matters. 

Justice  Chase  was  a  terror  on  the  bench. 
He  "bullied  counsel,  browbeat  witnesses 
ruled  Juries."«i  and  with  his  sallies  from  the 
bench  "brought  down  the  laughter  of  the 
spectators"  on  helpless  and  unfortunate  de- 
fense  counsel."  Even  his  friend  John  Mar- 
shall admitted  on  cross-examination  during 
the  Senate  Impeachment  trial  that  Chase, 
as  a  Judge,  was  "tyrannical,  oppressive,  and 
overbearing."" 

Marshall  was  testifying  about  the  conduct 
of  Chase  during  the  trials  under  the  Allen 
and  Sedition  Laws:  It  was  there  that  Chase 
proved  most  obnoxious  to  the  Jeffersonlans 
because  of  his  vigorous  and  overbearing  en- 
forcement of  these  laws  during  the  campaign 
against  John  Adams. 

He  presided  at  the  trial  of  Thomas  Cooper, 
the  editor  of  the  Sunbury  Gazette  In 
Pennsylvania,  and  directed  the  Jury  to  con- 
vict on  the  theory  that  any  criticism  of 
public  offlclals  "effectually  saps  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government.""  He  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Fries,  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  who 
had  refused  on  grounds  of  principle  to  pay 
certain  federal  taxes.  Chase  charged  that  this 
was  "treason"  and  sentenced  the  defendant 
to  be  "hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead."  The 
resulting  Republican  uproar  resulted  in  a 
Presidential  pardon." 

Chase  then  went  to  Baltimore  where  he 
Impaneled  a  large  number  of  grand  Jurors 
and  during  the  Impaneling  process  denounced 
the  Republican  proposal  for  universal  suf- 
frage because  It  would  "sink"  the  country 
"Into  a  mobocracy,  the  worst  of  all  popular 
governments."  " 

Chase  then  hurried  to  Richmond  to  preside 
at  the  trial  of  a  noted  editor  named  Callender 
who  had  published  a  tract  hostile  to  Presi- 
dent Adams.  Chase  read  the  pamphlet  prior 
to  trial  and  announced  In  a  public  coach 
that  "he  would  certainly  punish"  the  editor 
and  "teach  the  lawyers  of  Virginia  the  dif- 
ference between  the  liberty  and  licentious- 
ness of  the  press.""  When  trial  began. 
Chase  (I)  refused  to  excuse  a  Juror  who  an- 
nounced that  he  was  morally-bound  to  find 
the  defendant  guilty.  (11)  refused  to  hear 
distinguished  witnesses  offered  by  the  de- 
fense, and  (HI)  throughout  the  trial  was 
"'tyrannical,  overbearing  and  oppressive."" 
Chase  then  went  to  New  Castle.  Delaware 
where  he  refused  to  dismiss  a  grand  Jury 
imtll  it  returned  an  indictment  against  a 
Jeffersonlan  newspaper  publisher.  When  the 
grand  Jury  refused  to  Indict,  he  ordered  the 
United  States  Attorney  to  read  all  back 
issues  of  the  paper  and  report  any  abusive 
language  to  the  Jury.  But  that  body  reported 
that  It  discovered  nothing  ""treasonable"  ex- 
cept a  brief  and  unpleasant  reference  to 
Chase  himself.  Chase  let  the  matter  drop." 
The  lmp>eachment  charges  Issued  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  against  Chase  re- 
lated to  these  actions  and  rulings  while  he 
was  on  the  bench.  Admittedly,  they  did  not 
constitute  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"; 
but  Senator  Giles  announced  here,  as  he  had 
earlier  in  the  Impeachment  of  John  Picker- 
ing, that  the  process  of  Impeachment  "is 
nothing  more  than  an  Inquiry  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  whether  the  office  of  any 
public  man  might  not  be  better  filled  by 
another."  ™ 

The  Federalists  responded,  as  they  had  In 
the  Pickering  trial,  that  such  a  theory  of  im- 
peachment undercut  "the  vital  necessity  of 
the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary"  and  put 
In  peril  "'the  integrity  of  the  whole  National 
Judicial  establishment."  " 

This  time  they  fared  much  better.  The  Re- 
publican senators  who  had  absented  them- 
selves during  the  Pickering  vote  bolted  party 
ranks,  and  the  fight  was  over."  There  were 
thirty-four  senators:  nine  Federalists  and 
twenty-five  Republicans.  Two-thirds  of  this 
numbdfc^r  twenty-two  votes,  was  necessary 
to  conTlct.  Six  of  the  Republicans — mostly 
from  the  Northern  and  Western  states — and 
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the  nine  Federalists  answered  not-guilty  on 
every  article  of  impeachment.'' 

John  Randolph  of  Virginia,  a  House  man- 
ager who  argued  the  Impeachment,  rushed 
from  the  scene  of  defeat  to  the  floor  of  the 
Bouse  where  he  offered  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  that  the  President 
might  remove  federal  Judges  on  the  Joint 
address  of  both  Houses  of  Oongress.-'  Con- 
gressman Mlcholson.  another  floor  manager, 
was  almost  as  frantic  with  wrath,  and  he 
followed  with  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution so  that  state  legislatures  might  re- 
call their  United  States  Senators  at  will." 
Neither  proposal  progressed  very  far,  and 
President  Jefferson  remarked  that  "Impeach- 
ment Is  a  farce  which  will  not  be  tried 
again."  " 

On  the  other  side  there  was  Jubilation.  As 
John  Marshall's  biographer,  Albert  Bever- 
idge,  put  it,  "lf]or  the  first  time  since  Jef- 
rerson's  election,  the  National  Judiciary  was 
rendered  independent.  For  the  first  time  in 
five  years,  the  Federalist  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  could  go  about  their  duties 
without  fear  that  upon  them  would  fall  the 
avenging  blade  of  Impteachment.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  few  really  great  crises  In  American  his- 
tory had  passed."" 

But  there  was  to  be  one  more  test  case, 
that  of  James  Hawkins  Peck. 

Freed  from  the  threat  of  Congreseional 
impeachment,  the  Supreme  Court  under 
John  Marshall  began  to  strengthen  the  pow- 
ers of  the  central  government  and  protect 
the  interests  of  the  Industrial  and  monled 
classes.'*  This  was  at  the  expense  of  the  small 
farmer  in  the  South  and  West  and  required 
the  nullification  of  the  laws  of  many  states. 
By  1825,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  un- 
constitutional the  laws  of  at  least  ten 
states.'*  Naturally,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
resentment  against  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
sulting with  a  number  of  "court  curbing" 
plans. 

Jefferson  proposed  that  the  Constitution 
be  amended  so  that  all  federal  Judges  serve 
an  Initial  term  of  six  years  with  the  possi- 
bility of  re-appolntment  by  the  President, 
but  only  with  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.*" 

Senator  Johnson  of  Kentucky  Introduced 
a  constitutional  amendment  that  whenever 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  laws  of  a 
state  to  be  unconstitutional,  there  would  be 
a  further  appeal  to  the  United  States  Senate 
for  final  decision."'  A  proposal  which  received 
even  more  support  but  also  failed  to  muster 
majority  backing  would  have  required  the 
vote  of  five  of  the  then  seven  Supreme  Court 
Justices  (instead  of  a  simple  majority)  to 
overturn  a  state  law.« 

It  was  during  this  period  of  growing  an- 
tagonism toward  the  federal  courts  that 
James  Hawkins  Peck  was  appointed  the 
United  States  District  Judge  for  Missouri. 
In  effect,  he  was  the  "federal  presence"; 
however,  he  was  disliked  not  only  in  prin- 
ciple, but  also  because  of  his  arbitrary  abuse 
of  Judicial  authority. 

When  Judge  Peck  took  office,  he  was  faced 
with  a  number  of  suits  by  the  early  settlers 
of  Mlaaoim  (the  Upper  Louisiana  Territory) 
claiming  title  to  large  acreages  under  grants 
from  the  Spanish  crown.  The  United  States 
rsBlsted  these  claims  and  coimtered  that  the 
land  was  part  of  the  public  domain  and 
available  for  future  distribution.  A  lawyer 
named  Luke  Edward  Lawless  represented 
niany  of  these  claimants.  Including  the  heirs 
of  one  Antoine  Soulard." 

The  Soulard  case  was  tried  first,  and  Judge 
Peck  niled  for  the  government.  He  then 
w">te  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Missouri 
RepubUcan  explaining  the  buls  for  his  decl- 
won.  Attorney  Lawless  promptly  wrote  an 
•jwwertng  letter  to  a  rival  newspaper,  the 
"««>uri  Advocate.  In  which  he  challenged 
the  facU  and  legal  conclusions  of  the  Judge." 
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Judge  Peck  was  Incensed.  He  ordered  the 
attorney  to  be  arrested  and  brought  to 
court,  and  without  a  trial,  the  Judge  held 
him  in  contempt.  He  imposed  a  sentence  of 
twenty-four  hours  in  Jail  and  dlsbarmient 
from  the  federal  court  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  months." 

Congressman  John  Scott  of  Missouri 
promptly  presented  a  memorial  requesting 
the  House  to  Inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
Judge  Peck."  On  AprU  21,  1830,  the  House 
overwhelmingly  voted  (123  to  49)  to  Im- 
peach the  Judge  because  of  bis  '"unjust,  op- 
pressive and  arbitrary"  contempt  order. 

Judge  Peck  might  well  have  shown  a 
lack  of  "good  behaviour";  but  bis  on-the- 
bench  activities  did  not  constitute  "Treason, 
Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanors." For  this  reason,  the  Senate 
decided  on  January  23,  1831,  in  favor  of 
Judge  Peck  by  a  vote  of  21  gtUlty,  22  not 
guilty."  This  was  Just  short  of  a  majority 
and  far  less  than  the  two-thirds  vote  nec- 
essary for  removal  from  office. 

This  vote  did  not  mean  that  the  Senate 
approved  of  what  Judge  Peck  had  done. 
Far  from  it.  Within  a  few  weeks,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1831,  the  Senate  enacted  a  bill 
denying  federal  Judges  the  power  to  punish 
for  contempt  except  in  cases  of  misbehavior 
"In  the  presence  of  the  said  courts,  or  so 
near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice.  ..."•«  This  bill  swept 
through  the  House  and  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  on  March  2  of  that  year." 
The  heirs  of  Antoine  Soulard  were  also 
vindicated  when  they  appealed  Judge  Peck's 
adverse  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
there  won  a  unanimous  reversal."  Be  that 
as  It  may,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
never  again  voted  Impeachment  against  a 
federal  Judge  because  of  his  rulings  or  con- 
duct on  the  bench.  Nor  has  It  ever  voted  to 
Impeach  a  Judge  because  of  private  activities 
or  association  unrelated  to  Judicial  duties 
unless  that  activity  or  association  Involved 
some  criminal  offense. 

West  H.  Humphreys  of  the  United  States 
District  Coiirt  for  Tennessee  was  the  next 
judge  to  be  impeached  by  the  House  and 
tried  in  the  Senate.  The  charge,  filed  In  1862, 
was  "Treason''  txised  on  the  alleged  fact  that 
he  had  Incited  "revolt  and  rebellion"  In 
Tennessee  "against  the  Constitution  and 
Government  of  the  United  States"  by  ""open- 
ly and  unlawfully''  advocating  an  ""ordinance 
of  secession." "  The  judge  was  sununoned 
by  the  Senate  "to  appear  and  answer  cer- 
tain articles  of  Impeachment."  and  upon 
his  refusal,  the  Senate  voted  unanimously 
that  he  be  removed  from  office.  Judge  Hum- 
phreys was  by  then  serving  as  a  Judge  on  the 
"District  Court  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America."  " 

The  next  four  impeachment  cases  tried  by 
the  Senate  Involved  allegations  of  '■high 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors"  although  all  were 
not  provable. 

Charles  Swayne,  the  United  States  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  in  Florida,  was  im- 
peached and  tried  In  1904.  Always  a  vigorous 
and  fcM-thrtght  person,  he  had  been  appointed 
by  Republican  President  Harrison  over  the 
protest  of  all  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Senate.  His  Job  was  to  convict  the  Plorlua 
Democrats  who  had  violated  the  voting 
rights  of  R^ubllcans  In  the  last  election.  He 
was  relentless  In  this  task,  extending  court 
sessions  to  bring  all  offenders  to  his  bar  of 
Justice." 

He  was  equally  vigorous  In  pursuit  of  his 
personal  goals.  Thus,  In  1001,  a  number  of 
suits  were  filed  in  Pensacola  concerning  title 
to  what  was  known  as  the  "Rlvas  Tract." 
One  Florida  McGulre  was  the  principal  plain- 
tiff, and  one  Edgar  was  the  principal  de- 
fendant. Prior  to  trial,  the  lawyers  for  Miss 
McGuire  requested  the  Judge  to  disqualify 
himself  because  they  bad  learned  that  de- 
fendant Edgar  had  sold  part  of  his  interest 
m  the  land  to  the  Judge.  The  Judge  refused 
the  motion  to  excuse  himself,  saying  that 


be  had  not  purchased  the  land  Interest,  but 
that  a  relative  of  his  had  done  so.  Later.  It 
developed  that  this  relative  was  his  wife.** 

Unwilling  to  try  the  case  before  Judge 
Swayne,  the  plaintiffs  filed  a  new,  but  identi- 
cal, suit  In  the  state  court  against  the  old 
defendant  Edgar  with  Judge  Swayne  added 
as  a  new  defendant.  They  then  went  into 
the  federal  court  to  have  the  old  case  dis- 
missed. Judge  Swayne  was  presiding  and 
quickly  expressed  his  feelings  about  the  new 
suit  against  him  in  the  state  court  In  Es- 
cambia County.  After  a  few  "abusive  re- 
marks," he  held  the  attorneys  guilty  of  con- 
tempt and  sentenced  them  to  ten  days  In 
jail,  a  fine  of  tlOO  each,  and  disbarment 
from  the  federal  court  for  a  term  of  two 
years."* 

This  abuse  of  Judicial  power,  reminiscent 
of  Judge  Peck,  undoubtedly  fueled  the  flames 
of  Impeachment.  But  the  serious  charges 
related  to  various  ""high  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors," namely,  that  the  Judge  was  not  a 
resident  of  his  Judicial  district  as  required 
by  law  (the  Judge  was  a  native  of  Delaware 
and  lived  there  with  his  family  while  not 
holding  court  In  Florida),  that  he  padded 
his  expense  acoount  (the  judge  admitted  that 
he  always  claimed  the  maximum  $10.00  per 
diem  expenses  whether  he  spent  that  much 
or  not),  and  that  be  accepted  favors  from 
litigants  before  his  court  (the  Judge  admitted 
that  he  had  accepted  Irom  a  railroad,  then 
In  bankruptcy  proceedings  before  his  court, 
a  free  ride  to  California  and  back  for  him- 
self, his  wife,  his  slstCT-ln-law,  and  her  hus- 
band and  had  subsequently  approved  of  the 
costs  of  the  trip  as  part  of  the  necessary 
expenses  of  operating  the  railroad)." 

Judge  Swayne's  only  defense  was  a  legal 
one — that  the  offenses  were  not  ""impeach- 
able." He  argued,  in  effect,  that  the  particular 
bribery,  expense  accoimt  padding,  and  fail- 
ure to  abide  by  the  residence  requirement 
were  all  minor  or  ""low"  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. The  Democratic  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives rejected  this  defense  and  im- 
peached by  an  almost  solid  party-line  vote. 
The  Republican  Senate,  also  by  party-line 
vote,  acquitted  on  all  charges." 

Robert  W.  Archbald.  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Commerce  Court,  was  Impeached  and 
convicted  In  1912  on  charges  of  "having  used 
his  judicial  office  and  Influence  for  his  per- 
sonal flnanclal  gain."  " 

Like  Judge  Swayne,  Judge  Archbald  bad 
accepted  a  free  trip  for  himself  and  his 
family  from  a  railroad  then  In  litigation  be- 
fore his  court.  The  only  distinction  between 
the  two  situations  was  that  where  Judge 
Swayne  had  gone  to  California.  Archbald  had 
made  a  g^and  tour  of  Europe. 

There  were  other  differences,  some  of 
which  were  political,  between  the  two  situa- 
tions. Judge  Archbald  had  accepted  a  "purse" 
from  certain  lawyers  who  practiced  before 
him.  and  he  served  on  a  very  unpopular  court 
when  the  federal  judiciary  as  a  whole  was 
under  attack. 

The  Commerce  Court  of  which  Judge 
Archbald  was  a  member  was  created  by  the 
Administration  of  President  William  Howard 
Taft  to  review  the  orders  and  decisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Increas- 
ingly, the  Commerce  Commission  ruled 
against  the  railroads  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumers, and  just  as  Insistently,  the  Com- 
merce Court  ruled  against  the  Commission 
when  the  railroads  appealed." 

The  Commerce  Court,  as  an  Institution,  be- 
came the  fulcrum  of  a  bitter  political  con- 
troversy. Teddy  Roosevelt,  campaigning  for 
the  Presidency,  promised  to  abolish  the  Com- 
merce Court  If  elected:  but  the  Democratic 
majority  In  Congress  pre-empted  this  issue 
(and  the  pKjpular  i^ipeal)  by  voting  to  abol- 
ish the  court  during  mld-campalgn.>" 

The  general  adverse  reaction  against  the 
Commerce  Court  undoubtedly  hurt  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Court,  Including  Judge  Archbald. 
So  did  the  general  antl-oourt  sentiment  of 
that  period.  Around  the  turn  of  the  century. 
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the  Granger  Movement  swept  through  the 
agrarian  mid-west,  resulting  In  state  legisla- 
tion regulating  the  railroads,  the  gral^erlee. 
and  other  utilities  in  favor  of  the  consumer. 
At  the  seme  time,  labor  began  to  shOw  Its 
political  muscle  In  the  Industrial  States 
which  was  Instrumental  In  bringing  pbout 
the  enactment  of  laws  regulating  child  Jabor, 
maximum  hours,  and  minimum  wag^  for 
women.  The  federal  courts,  almost  as  qiatter 
of  routine,  declared  all  these  state  lajws  to 
be  unconstitutional."" 

LaPoUette,  Norrls,  Shlpstead,  Hiram  tJohn- 
son  and  other  progressive  legislators  intro- 
duced a  series  at  anti-court  constitutional 
amendments  to  reduce  the  terms  ot  federal 
Judges  to  a  fixed  number  of  years,  to  ai|thor- 
Ize  their  recall  upon  petition,  and  to  require 
of  the  courts  a  two-thirds  vote  or  mote  be- 
fore they  could  declare  a  state  law  upcon- 
stltutlonal. 

It  was  In  this  political  climate  thi 
Democrats  and  their  Roosevelt  "Bull 
allies  In  the  Senate  voted  to  affirm  t 
peachment  charges  of  the  House  and 
by  to  remove  Judge  Archbald  from 
flce.>«" 

Harold  t.  tcmderhach.  Judge  of  the 
States  District  Court  In  California,  w; 
peached  by  the  House  of  Representatljifes  In 
1932.  and  It  Is  not  altogether  certali)  that 
the  accusation  met  Constitutional  standards, 
"nie  charge  against  blm  was  "favoritism  In 
the  appointment  of  Inoompetent  recalvers" 
and  the  "allowance  of  exce:^lve  teles." "» 
This  Is  not  "good  behavior,"  but  Is  It  a  ^rlme? 

Judge  Louderbach  owed  his  Job  to  Stnator 
Samuel  Shortrldge,  and  when  it  came  io  the 
appointment  of  receivers  In  the  bankruptcy 
and  reorganization  cases  that  came  pefore 
him,  the  Judge  saw  to  It  that  Samuel  ihort- 
rldge,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  benefactor,  goi  more 
than  his  share  of  the  lucrative  positions.'"* 
There  was  no  evidence  that  Judge  L(iuder- 
bach — unlike  Judge  Archibald — recelvad  any 
direct  personal  financial  gain  from  the^  ap- 
pointments. The  Senate  voted  to  acqiilt. 

Halsted  L.  Ritter  Is  the  last  of  the  federal 
Judges  to  be  both  Impeached  by  the  House 
and  tried  by  the  Senate.  He  was  conflcted. 
A  successful  lawyer  In  Denver,  Ritter  moved 
to  Florida  In  1925  for  reasons  of  family 
health.  Four  years  later,  President  CocUdge 
appointed  him  to  a  federal  Judgeship  on 
recommendation  of  his  Postmaster  Oaneral. 
The  appointment  was  opposed  locally  br  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats.""  1 

This  opposition  was  Justified.  He  wis  im- 
peached by  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
1936,  and  the  principal  charges  were  tkat  he 
participated  In  champertous  proceedings 
brought  before  him  for  a  cash  consideration 
and  that  he  prep>ared  and  filed  false  income 
tax  returns.  What  he  had  done  was  ^o  ap- 
point a  former  law  partner  to  a  "receiver- 
ship" which  paid  a  $75,000  fee  with  a  1*4,500 
kick-back  and  to  conceal  this  incomel  when 
filing  his  annual  tax  returns."* 

The  odd  element  In  this  case  was  th^  Sen- 
ate action.  Eighty-four  Senators  voted, 
which  meant  that  fifty-six  votes  were  deeded 
to  meet  the  two-thirds  majority  requlired  by 
the  Constitution  In  Impeachment  case(.  This 
fifty-six  figure  was  reached,  but  tarely. 
Forty-nine  Democratic  Senators  were  Joined 
by  five  Republicans  who  usually  boltecl  party 
ranks — Borah  of  Idaho,  Capper  of  liansas, 
Cousins  of  Michigan,  Frazler  of  Non^  Da- 
kota, and  Norrls  of  Nebraska — aqd  by 
the  two  Senate  lndep>endents — Shl^eadL 
Farmer-Labor  from  Minnesota,  and  LaPol- 
lette,  Progressive  from  Wisconsin."" 

This  completes  the  "history"  of  th^  eight 
fed«^  Judges  impeached  by  the  House  and 
tried  by  the  Senate.  In  1803,  Judge  Pickering 
of  New  Hampshire  was  impeached  and  found 
guilty  of  conduct  certainly  not  "good"  but 
also  not  constituting  "Treason,  Brlbitry,  or 
other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,"  un- 
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less  blasphemy  and  public  drunkenness  fall 
within  this  category.'"  Not  since  that  time 
has  the  Senate  removed  a  Judge  from  office 
In  an  impeachment  trial  because  of  lack  of 
"good"  behavior  unless  that  behavolr  was 
also  criminal. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Chase  was  acquitted 
by  the  Senate  In  1804  although  his  behavior 
In  presiding  at  the  Allen  and  Sedition  trials 
of  his  Jeffersonian  opponents  was  "tyrannical, 
overbearing  and  oppressive."  '*  District  Covirt 
Judge  Peck  was  acquitted  in  1831  by  the 
Senate  although  its  disapproval  of  his  abuse 
of  the  "contempt"  power  was  written  Into  a 
federal  law.'"  Since  1831  almost  150  years 
have  passed  with  no  Impeachment  charges 
by  the  House  because  of  "bad"  behavior 
except  where  there  was  evidence  of  "Treason, 
Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanors." 

West  H.  Humphreys  was  charged  with 
"Treason"  and  convicted  by  the  Senate  in 
1862  when  the  Tennessee  Judge  threw  his  lot 
In  with  the  Confederacy.'"  Charles  Swayne, 
the  Delaware  lawyer  who  sat  on  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  Florida,  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  Senate  In  1904  on  the  House 
charges  of  defrauding  the  government  with 
false  expense  accounts  and  accepting  favors 
from  litigants  before  his  court.'"  Robert  W. 
Archbald  was  convicted  by  the  Senate  In 
1912  and  removed  from  his  Judgeship  on  the 
Commerce  Court  for  accepting  cash  bribes 
and  other  favors  from  litigants  before  his 
court.'"  Harold  L.  Louderbach  was  acquit- 
ted by  the  Senate  In  1932  upon  a  finding 
that  his  Judicial  appointments  to  lucrative 
posts  were  motivated  by  personal  gratitude 
to  his  political  mentor  rather  than  by  hope 
of  financial  gain."*  Halstead  Ritter  was  con- 
victed by  the  Senate  in  1936  for  accepting 
bribes  and  kick-backs  and  for  Income  tax 
evasion,"'*  certainly  Judicial  behavior  which 
Is  not  good,  but  also  clearly  behavior  that 
falls  within  the  constitutional  grounds  for 
Impeachment — "Treason,  Bribery  or  other 
high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors." 

In  short,  the  constitutional  history  as  re- 
flected by  the  eight  "completed  cases"  dem- 
onstrates that  Congressman  Ford  Is  In  error 
when  he  asserts  that  the  Congress  has  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution  to  Impeach 
Mr.  Justice  WUUam  Douglas  (or  any  other 
Judge)  for  whatever  conduct  a  stifflclent 
majority  of  the  Congress  considers  to  be  an 
Impeachable  offense  "at  any  given  moment 
In  history." 

IMPKACHMENT    C.^SES    RESOLVED    IN    THE    HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATTVES  WrTHOtTT  SENATE  ACTION 

The  eight  impeachment  cases  tried  by  the 
Senate  reflect  merely  the  top  of  the  iceberg. 
The  quaUflcatlons  of  at  least  forty-seven 
other  federal  Judges  have  been  questioned  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  since  1796  when 
Impeachment  charges  against  George  Turner 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  were  dropped  on 
the  assurance  at  Attorney  General  Harry  Lee 
that  he  would  Initiate  grand  Jury  proceed- 
ings against  the  Judge."" 

The  decisions  and  actions  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  connection  with  these  fed- 
eral Judges  are  an  Important  part  of  the  Im- 
peachment history  and  teach  that  the  House 
refuses  to  impeach  because  of  Judicial  mis- 
behavior unless  the  offense  charged  consti- 
tutes "Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes 
and  Misdemeanors." 

Treason 

In  1862,  Judge  West  Humphreys  was  Im- 
peached by  the  House  and  convicted  by  the 
Senate  when  he  Joined  the  Confederacy."' 
The  only  other  "Treason"  charge  was  brought 
against  Harry  Innes  In  1808  on  the  allega- 
tion that  the  Kentucky  federal  Judge  had 
Joined  forces  with  Aaron  Burr  and  conspired 
with  Spain  to  "seduce  Kentucky  from  the 
Union."  The  Judge  denied  the  charge,  and  a 
House  Investigating  Committee  found  him 
not  guilty."* 


Bribery  and  financial  irregularity 

Thirty-three  federal  Judges  have  been 
charged  with  offenses  directly  Involving 
flnanclal  corruption.  Twenty-two  did  not 
accept  the  challenge,  and  their  resignations 
ended  any  further  Inquiries  by  the  House  ot 
Representatives."'  Five  were  "censured"  but 
not  impeached,'*'  four  were  acquitted  of 
wrong-doing  after  Investigation,'"  and  a 
House  committee  turned  the  other  two  cases 
over  to  the  Attorney  General  for  possible 
criminal  prosecution  without  Impeachment 
recommendations.'" 

Excessive  consumption  of  whiskey  drove 
some  of  these  Judges  Into  accepting  bribes 
and  kick-backs.  Thus,  In  1839,  Judge  Philip 
K.  Lawrence  of  Louisiana  was  charged  with 
corrupt  conduct  and  "Intemperate  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits."  '^  In  1872,  Judge  Mark  H.  De- 
lahay  of  Kansas  was  charged  with  corrupt 
transactions  and  "intoxication.""*  In  1874, 
Judge  Edward  H.  Durrell  of  Louisiana  was 
charged  with  Improper  procurement  of  money 
and  "drunkenness."  "* 

In  more  recent  periods,  the  Judges  were 
caught  In  an  economic  squeeze  from  the 
Crash  of  1929  and  could  not  resist  the  subse- 
quent temptations  that  came  their  way.  A 
notable  example  Is  Martin  T.  Manton,  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 

Manton  began  his  Judicial  career  In  1916; 
at  thlrty-slx  he  was  the  youngest  federal 
Judge  m  the  country.  In  the  following  twen- 
ty-three years,  he  well  Justified  his  early  ap- 
pointment. His  well-reasoned  decisions  and 
his  articles  in  professional  Journals  were 
cited  as  authority  by  bench  and  bar  alike.  He 
testified  before  congressional  committees  on 
complicated  Eispects  of  patent  and  bankrupt- 
cy law,  and  he  was  In  great  demand  as  a 
speaker  before  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  and  other 
distinguished  assemblies.  Honorary  degrees 
came  from  all  sides:  Columbia,  Fordham, 
Manhattan,  Vermont,  and  others.  He  was 
generally  regarded  by  lawyers  and  Imowl- 
edgeable  lay  persons  as  the  tenth-ranking 
Judge  In  the  United  States,  a  slight  edge  be- 
low the  nine  Justices  on  the  Supreme 
Court.'* 

But  Manton  was  equally  active  In  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  bis  holdings  crashed  around 
his  head  during  the  Great  Depression.  This 
fact  did  not  lessen  the  public  shock  when  on 
January  29.  1939.  young  Manhattan  District 
Attorney  Tom  Dewey  wrote  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  Itemized  list  of  Judge  Manton 's  corrupt 
transactions.  The  list  Included,  In  small  part, 
a  $12,500  kick-back  from  John  M.  McGrath,  ft 
bankruptcy  receiver  Manton  had  appointed, 
and  bribes  from  litigants  In  cases  pending 
before  his  court :  $77,000  from  the  Dictograph 
Products  Corporation,  $250,000  from  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  (In  the  form  of 
a  lotin  to  Manton 's  former  legal  partner) ,  and 
$50,000  from  Warner  Brothers  (In  the  form 
of  a  personal  loan  from  Harry  Warner)." 

After  the  story  broke.  Judge  Manton  ten- 
dered his  resignation  to  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  who  accepted  It  on  the  spot.'" 
This  prc«npt  resignation  avoided  Impeach- 
ment proceedings  ("Why  kick  at  the  place 
where  the  fellow  used  to  be?"  asked  Chair- 
man Hatton  Sumners  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee),!»  but  the  State  of  New  York  w«« 
not  so  forgiving.  Manton  was  tried,  convict- 
ed, and  sentenced  to  two  years  in  Jail."* 

The  investigation  of  the  Manton  bribes 
and  kick-backs  led  to  the  discovery  of  simi- 
lar corruption  by  Judge  J.  Warren  Davis  of 
the  Third  Circuit  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals.  Like  Manton,  J.  Warren  Davis  wa» 
one  of  the  most  eeteetned  American  Jurists. 
Elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Senate  in  1911,  h« 
acted  a£  floor  leader  for  Governor  Woodrow 
Wilson.  When  Wilson  was  elected  President, 
he  appointed  Davis  to  the  position  of  United 
States  Attorney  for  New  Jersey  in  1913  and 
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to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit m  1920."' 

Davis  quickly  earned  his  laurels  as  a  Judge, 
but  he  did  not  do  so  well  on  the  stock 
market.  With  the  crash  of  1929,  he  ended  up 
deeply  in  debt  (he  owed  $85,000  to  various 
banks),  with  an  expensive  style  of  living,  an 
annual  salary  of  $10,000,  and  power  to  de- 
cide the  flnanclal  future  of  desperate  men."" 
This  spelled  trouble,  and  it  was  not  long  In 
coming. 

The  Fox  Film  Corporation  was  In  bank- 
ruptcy, and  WUUam  Fox,  Its  founder  and 
President,  was  struggling  to  maintain  cor- 
porate control  against  the  demands  of  its 
creditors.  The  plum  was  a  Juicy  one,  for 
Pox  Film  claimed  patent  rights  to  "talking 
pictures."  This  claim.  If  established,  would 
have  put  Fox  Film  In  a  position  to  dominate 
the  industry  and  WUUam  Fox  back  In  con- 
trol of  Fox  Film. 

On  five  occasions  from  1935  to  1939,  the 
trial  court  ruled  against  WlUlam  Fox  on  his 
various  claims,  and  on  all  these  occasions, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  and  rtiled  for 
him.'"  All  these  Court  of  Appeals  decisions 
were  signed  by  Judge  Joseph  Bufflngton  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  bench  by  Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Harrison  In  1892.  By  the  time 
of  the  Pox  litigation,  Buflington  was  in  his 
eighties,  deaf,  and  practically  blind,  and  he 
refused  to  have  a  law  clerk  to  look  up  the 
law,  read  briefs,  and  help  write  decisions. 
The  decisions  favorable  to  Pox  were  signed 
by  Bufflngton  but  were  actuaUy  written,  and 
sold,  by  Judge  Davis.'" 

Subsequent  Investigations  disclosed  that 
Fox  had  paid  Judge  Davis  substantial  bribes 
In  fifty  and  one-hundred  dollar  blUs:  once 
in  a  hallway  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and 
Chestnut  Streets  In  PhUadelphla,  more  often 
In  the  apartment  of  Fox's  attorney  Morgan 
8.  Kaufman ."»  Kaufman  knew  a  good  thing 
when  he  saw  one,  and  after  the  Pox  litigation 
ended,  he  acted  as  counsel  and  go-between 
with  Judge  Davis  on  behalf  of  the  Universal 
Oil  Products  Company,'"  the  American  Safe- 
ty Table  Company,'"  and  other  Important 
business  concerns  not  unwilling  to  spread  a 
little  cash  wherever  It  would  advance  their 
corporate  Interests. 

Judge  WlUlam  E.  Clark,  the  third  member 
of  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  grew 
suspicious  of  his  colleagues  Davis  and  Buf- 
flngton and  relayed  these  suspicions  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.  On  November  8,  1941, 
Attorney  General  Francis  Blddle  requested 
Congress  to  investigate  and  impeach  Judge 
Davis.'"  Davis  blocked  this  move  with  a 
prompt  resignation  and  a  waiver  of  all  pen- 
sion and  retirement  rights.  He  retired  to  his 
NorfoUc,  Virginia,  chUdhood  home  and  died 
a  1»oken  man  In  1945. 

UnUke  Manton  and  Davis,  Judge  Albert  W. 
Johnson  chose  to  bluff  out  the  corruption 
charges  until   the   verdict   was  certain. 

Bom  in  1872,  Johnson  began  his  adult  life 
as  a  school  teacher  In  Lewlsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  "read  law"  at  night  without  the 
benefit  of  formal  legal  training.  Admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1898,  he  became  active  In  public 
affairs.  He  was  elected  on  several  occasions 
to  the  state  legislature  ^  and  served  as  the 
national  president  of  the  Patriotic  Orders  of 
the  Sons  of  America.  His  activities  reflected  a 
long  time  dual  Interest:  vigorous  opposi- 
tion to  subversive  movements  and  equally 
vigorous  efforts  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath.'" 

Johnson  was  appointed  to  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Middle  District 
of  Pennsylvania  by  President  Calvin  Coolldge 
In  1925  over  the  strenuous  objections  of  the 
local  bar  associations  and  the  local  pwess.'*' 
Criticism  soon  erupted  again  when,  In 
1931,  the  PhiUidelphia  Inquirer  disclosed  that 
Judge  Johnson  had  appointed  his  »on-ln- 
l*w  Carl  Schug  as  trustee  in  eleven  of  the 
flret    twenty    bankruptcy    cases    filed    that 
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year.'"  Subsequent  newspaper  stories  revealed 
that  the  Judge  and  his  sons  owned  &n  ex- 
clusive hunting  club  called  the  Tea  Springs 
Lodge.  The  high  Initiation  and  annual  dues 
were  apparently  worth  the  price,  for  eighty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  members  were  appointed 
by  Judge  Johnson  to  lucrative  posts  as 
appraisers,  receivers,  trustees,  attorneys  for 
trustees,  special  masters,  or  referees  In 
bankruptcy.'" 

Subsequent  investigations  came  hot  and 
heavy.  In  1933,  Attorney  General  Homer 
Cummings  announced  a  federal  Inquiry  into 
the  "receivership  racket"  In  Pennsylvania.'" 
In  1934,  a  Pennsylvania  grand  Jury  looked 
into  the  matter,  and  in  1936  and  again  In 
1939,  there  were  federal  probes  of  his  Ju- 
dicial behavior.  In  1941,  Judge  Albert  L. 
Watson,  who  sat  on  the  same  court  with 
Judge  Johnson  and  who  was  subsequently 
Impeached,  officially  complained  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  that  Judge  Johnson  was  "hog- 
ging" the  bankruptcy  business."* 

Judge  Johnson  miraculously  survived  all 
this,  but  he  came  a  cropper  In  1943  when 
the  United  States  prosecuted  a  clothing 
manufacturer  for  stealing  cloth  from  the 
government. 

The  government  attorneys  had  an  "air 
tight"  case,  so  they  were  not  worried  when 
the  Judge's  son  was  associated  with  the  de- 
fense. But  they  were  dismayed  at  the  sub- 
sequent shuttlecock  exchange  between  the 
Judge  and  Jury.  The  Judge  charged  the  Jury 
t9  find  the  defendant  Innocent  of  all  charges. 
The  Jury  refused  this  instruction  and  found 
the  defendant  guilty.  Judge  Johnson  refused 
to  accept  this  verdict,  berated  the  Jury,  and 
sent  it  back  to  the  Jury  room  with  Instruc- 
tions to  bring  In  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The 
Jury  compromised  this  time  and  found  the 
defendant  guUty  on  some  counts  of  the  In- 
dictment and  not  guUty  on  others.  Then 
came  the  sentence.  A  local  reporter  predicted 
to  the  government  attorneys  that  the  de- 
fendant would  withdraw  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial  then  pending,  throw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  court,  and  that  Judge  Johnson 
would  do  no  more  than  Impose  a  nominal 
fine.  This  came  to  pass  and  the  government 
attorneys  returned  to  Washlng^n  boUlng.'" 

Congressman  Sautoff  of  Wisconsin  was  in- 
formed of  the  case  and  discussed  it  on  the 
floor  of  Congress.  A  few  days  later  the  House 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  an  investi- 
gation by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Judge  Johnson  then  met  hU  match,  for  the 
Investigation  was  conducted  by  Congressman 
(later  Senator  and  Vlce-Presldentlal  candi- 
date) Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee. 

Kefauver  went  at  It  with  vigor  and,  after 
lengthy  hearings  Into  all  phases  of  the 
Judge's  activities.  Issued  a  scathing  report. 
He  concluded  that  Judge  Johnson  had  "no- 
toriously engaged  In  the  barter  and  sale  of 
court  offices"  and  that  his  "decisions,  decrees, 
orders  and  rulings  commonly  were  sold  for 
aU  the  traffic  would  bear." '"  The  clothing 
manufacturer  who  got  off  (despite  his  guilt 
of  wartime  theft  of  scarce  materials)  with  a 
small  flne  was  merely  small  potatoes.  The 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  for  one  of  many 
given  examples,  had  paid  Judge  Johnson 
$250,000  for  a  decision  In  a  bankruptcy  case 
where  It.  as  a  creditor,  wanted  a  favored  pri- 
ority position  over  other  creditors.'" 

The  Kefauver  report  showed  that  very  little 
had  escaped  the  avarice  of  Judge  Johnson. 
He  owned  an  apartment  house  where  all  the 
court  attaches  were  required  to  live  at  rents 
higher  than  those  paid  by  other  tenants  for 
slmUar  quarters.  He  even  required  his  gov- 
ernment secretary  to  begin  her  day's  work 
cleaning  and  dusting  his  home  and  preparing 
the  Judge's  breakfast.'" 

Judge  Johnson  resigned  after  the  report 
was  issued,  and  the  House  Committee  voted 
to  let  the  matter  drop  because  the  "Senate 
is  engaged  In  the  consideration  of  so  many 
Issues  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation." 

The  most  bafHlng  aspect  of  the  whole  sit- 


uation is  that  Judge  Johnson  was  elected 
president  of  the  local  bar  association  when 
he  returned  to  the  private  practice  of  law."" 

There  were  others  like  Judge  Johnson  who 
resigned  when  charges  were  made  in  the 
House  that  they  had  sold  Justice  or  taken 
kick-backs:  Judge  Charles  T.  Sherman  of 
Ohio,  who  had  actuaUy  threatened  to  sue 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  1873  when 
it  reneged  on  its  promised  payment;  '"  Judge 
Francis  A.  Winslow.  when  Congressman  La- 
Guardla  charged  in  1929  that  he  had  orga- 
nized a  "banruptcy  ring"  in  New  York  City 
and  had  taken  "improper  considerations" 
from  a  lawyer  with  a  large  practice  In  his 
court;  '"  Judge  Daniel  Threw  Wright  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court,  who 
was  charged  by  the  House  In  1914  with  ap- 
propriating court  money  for  his  own  use;  '*• 
Judge  Ferdinand  A.  Gelger  of  Wisconsin,  who 
thereby  avoided  the  necessity  In  1939  of  ex- 
plaining why  he  had  abruptly  dismissed  a 
grand  Jury  before  It  could  report  an  antitrust 
Indictment  against  Chrysler,  F>Drd,  and  Gen- 
eral Motors.'** 

Judge  George  H.  English  of  Illinois  delayed 
his  resignation  until  the  day  the  Senate  was 
due  to  begin  his  Impeachment  trial.  He  owed 
his  appointment  as  a  Judge  to  a  politician 
named  Charles  B.  Thomas,  and  the  charge 
was  that  the  Judge  appointed  Thomas  to 
bankruptcy  positions,  that  Thomas  In  turn 
appointed  George  H.  E^lish,  Jr.  as  his  at- 
torney, that  the  Judge  approved  outrageous 
fees  out  of  the  bankrupt  estates  for  both  his 
former  mentor  and  his  son,  and  that  they 
In  turn  made  "loans"  to  the  Judge.  Other 
parts  of  the  Impeachment  charge  were  that 
the  Judge  deposited  the  court  funds  In  a 
hitherto  obscure  bank  which  he  and  his  rela- 
tives controlled,  and  the  bank  made  large 
loans  to  the  Judge  with  little  or  no  collateral 
and  at  little  or  no  Interest.'*' 

The  following  charges  made  against  the 
Judges  whom  the  House  of  Representative* 
"reprimanded"  but  did  not  impeach  are 
equally  serious:  that  In  1890  Aleck  Boannan 
of  Louisiana  took  the  money  of  the  court  for 
his  personal  use  and  "borrowed"  additional 
funds  from  the  court  marshal;  "*  that  Judge 
Emory  Speer  of  Georgia  acc^ted  railroad 
passes  In  1914  and  deposited  bankruptcy 
funds  in  favored  banks;  '^  that  In  1930  Judge 
Qrovery  Moscowltz  continued  a  business  in- 
terest in  his  former  New  York  law  firm  and 
appointed  members  of  thAt  flrm  to  high-paid 
receiverships.'" 

The  Judges  whom  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives acquitted  of  wrongdoing  were  aU 
charged,  at  least  on  the  face  of  the  accusa- 
tions, with  bribery  or  "other  high  Crimes 
and  Misdemeanors"  even  though  the  evidence 
did  not  support  the  charge:  Judge  Henry 
Blodgett  of  Illinois  In  1879  "•  and  Judge 
Augustus  Ricks  of  Ohio  In  1896 '•»  were 
charged  with  having  borrowed  court  funds 
for  personal  use,  and  Judge  WUUam  Van  Ness 
of  New  York  In  1818  '"  failed  to  exercise  vigil- 
ance over  the  court  funds  with  the  conse- 
quence being  that  a  clerk  made  off  with 
them. 

The  charges  filed  against  Mr.  Justice  WU- 
Uam O.  Douglas  by  Congressman  Gerald  Ford 
obviously  are  not  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
detailed  above,  nor  do  they  approach  In  char- 
acter the  behavior,  discussed  below,  of  Judges 
who  were  charged,  but  not  Impeached  by  the 
House,  on  the  basis  of  Job-related  misconduct 
which  did  not  constitute  "Treason,  Bribery  ox 
other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors." 
Scandalmts  or  improper  fob-related  behavior 

In  1804.  the  House  impeached  and  the 
Senate  convicted  John  Pickering  on  a  mul- 
titude of  charges,  one  being  that  he  "did 
appear  upon  the  bench  In  a  state  of  total 
Intoxication,  produced  by  the  free  and  In- 
temperate use  of  Inebriating  liquors."  '*•  Since 
that  early  date,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  declined  to  Impeach  a  Judge  when  the 
only  charge  against  him  Is  alcoholism.  Thus, 
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In  1808,  the  legislature  of  Mississippi  re- 
quested the  House  to  Impeach  Territorial 
Judge  Peter  Bniln  tar  this  reason,  bu^  the 
House  refiised  to  do  so.*"  And,  one  hui^dred 
years  later  In  1925,  the  Judiciary  ComnUttee 
recommended  against  the  Impeachment  of 
West  Virginia  Judge  WUllam  E.  Baker  al- 
though It  was  charged  that  he  was  drui^k  on 
duty,  drunk,  moreover,  on  liquor  confisiated 
by  prohibition  agents  and  stored  li^  the 
courthouse  for  safe-keeping."*  [ 

Drunkeness  is  only  one  kind  of  scandalous 
Judicial  behavior  which  Is  not  "good."  Borne 
judges  abstain,  or  leave  their  Liquor  at  nome. 
and  carry  with  them  to  the  courtroom  a 
quick  temper,  a  sharp  prejudice,  or  a  vjuilty 
which  Is  openly  displayed  at  the  expenise  of 
counsel,  litigants,  and  witnesses. 

The  Ho\ise  of  Representatives  Impe^hed 
Mr.  Jxxstlce  Chase ""  and  Judge  Peck  ^t  for 
abusive  misuse  of  their  Judicial  authority, 
but  in  neither  situation  did  the  Senate 
agree  that  such  behavior  was  an  impeac|iable 
offense.  Since  those  early  years  of  the!  past 
century,  the  House  has  consistently  retxised 
to  impeach  for  misuse  of  Judicial  authority; 
when  it  was  charged.  In  1804,  that  Judge 
Richard  Peters  of  Pennsylvania  engagW  In 
on-the-bench  misconduct  In  the  trlfl  of 
Sedition  cases:  ""  in  1822.  that  Judge  Cliarles 
Talt  of  Alabama  engaged  in  "tyrannical! con- 
duct" toward  members  of  the  Bar;'*  in  1825, 
that  Judge  Buckner  Thurston  was  "hade, 
Insolent,  and  undignified"  whUe  presiding  on 
the  circuit  court  for  the  District  of  Coium- 
bia;  "*  in  1833,  that  Judge  Benjamin  John- 
son of  the  territory  of  Arkansas  displayed 
favoritism  of  counsel,  irritability,  rud^ess. 
and  habitual  intemperance;  ""  in  1908,  that 
Judge  Lebbus  R.  Wllfley  of  the  United  Qtates 
Court  in  China  maintained  a  "dictatorial  at- 
titude" on  the  bench;  '^  and,  in  1935,  fihen 
Congressman  (later  Senator)  DUksen 
charged  that  Judge  Samuel  Alschuler  sat 
on  a  case  and  openly  favored  the  Pullman 
Company,  which  was  represented  by  th^  son 
of  former  governor  Eldward  Dunne  'with 
whom  the  Judge  had  long  political  ties.'" 

More  germane  to  the  charge  against  Mr. 
William  O.  Douglas  that  he  ruled  in  favor 
of  Olnzburg's  pornographic  magazln^  is 
the  House  of  Representatives'  history,  plnce 
getting  off  to  a  bad  start  with  Justice  (^hase 
and  Judge  Peck,  of  refusing  to  Impe^h  a 
Judge  because  of  his  rulings  In  a  particular 
case  or  because  of  a  line  of  bis  decisions.'" 
In  this  centiory,  the  House  refused  to  im- 
peach Judge  Alston  O.  Dayton  when  Con- 
gressman (later  Senator)  Neeley  charge^  him 
m  1914  with  "Improperly  Isrulng  Injuncjtions 
to  prevent  the  miners  from  exercising  their 
Just  and  legal  rights  under  the  laws  of  West 
Virginia." '" 

The  House  refused  to  Impeach  Judge  9rank 
Cooper  of  New  York  In  1927  when  Con^ss- 
man  I>aOuardla  charged  that  he  "Ignored 
and  disregarded  the  law  of  the  lan4"  In 
permitting  government  agents  to  decoy  per- 
sons Into  violation  of  the  Prohibition  laws.'" 

The  House  refused  to  Impeach  Judge  jjunes 
A.  Lowell  when  Congressman  Howard  ^nith 
of  Virginia  charged  him  with  "disregard  of 
the  Constitution  .  .  .  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court"  because  the  M^issa- 
chusetts  Judge  had  refused  to  extradite  a 
Negro  fugitive  back  to  Virginia  for  triatt  be- 
caiise  "negroes  there  were  excluded  from 
Jury  service."  "• 

The  House  refuaed  to  Impeach  Judge 
Joeeph  W.  Molyneaux  In  1934  when  Con- 
gressman Shoemaker  charged  that  the  judge 
had  Interfered  wli.h  an  investigation  o£  sev- 
eral banks  by  the  Minnesota  State  tom- 
merce  Commission  by  issuing  an  l^egal 
Injunction.'" 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  Impeacbtnent 
charges  against  Judge  Herald  Cox  never 
reached  the  House  floor,'"  although  th^  be- 
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havlor  of  the  Mississippi  judge  was  not 
"good"  when  he  repeatedly  referred  to  Negro 
litigants  before  his  court  with  racist  slurs 
(he  called  them  chimpanzees) .'"  For  the 
same  reason,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  did  no  more  than  whistle  Dixie 
when  It  threatened  to  institute  Impeach- 
ment proceedings  against  federal  Judge 
Robert  R.  Merhlge  U  he  Incorporated  a  "bus- 
ing" provision  in  the  city's  school  desegrega- 
tion plan.i^ 

In  summary,  the  charges  against  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  are  unique  in  our  history 
of  impeachment.  The  House  had  stood  ready 
to  Impeach  Judges  for  Treason,  Bribery,  and 
related  financial  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
It  has  refused  to  impeach  Judges  charged 
with  on-the-job  misconduct  when  that  be- 
havior was  not  also  an  indictable  criminal 
offense.  Only  once  before  has  a  Judge  even 
been  charged  with  Impeachment  for  non- job- 
related  activities — in  1921,  when  Judge  Kene- 
saw  Mountain  Landls  was  charged  with  ac- 
cepting the  Job  as  Commissioner  of  big- 
league  baseball — and  there  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  refused  to  dignify  the 
charge  with  a  report  pro  or  con.'"  Never  in 
our  impeachment  history,  until  Congressman 
Pord  leveled  his  charges  against  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  a 
Judge  could  be  impeached  because,  while  off 
the  bench,  he  exercised  his  First  Amendment 
rights  to  speak  and  write  on  Issues  of  the  day 
and  to  associate  with  others  in  educational 
enterprises. 

C0NCI.DS10K 

This  brief  history  of  Congressional  Im- 
peachment shows  several  things.  First,  It 
shows  that  It  works.  It  Is  not  a  rusty,  unused 
power.  Since  1796,  fifty-five  Judges — approxi- 
mately one  in  every  three  to  four  years — 
have  been  charged  on  the  Floor  ol  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Thirty-three  Judges  have 
been  charged  with  "Treason,  Bribery,  or  other 
High  Crimea  and  Misdemeanors."  Three  of 
them  have  been  found  guilty  by  the  Senate 
and  removed  frcMn  office;  twenty-two  addi- 
tional Judges  have  resigned  rather  than  face 
Senate  trial  and  public  exposure.  This 
amounts  to  one  "corrupt"  Judge  for  approxi- 
mately every  seven  years.  Presumably,  mort 
of  the  federal  Judges  who  should  be  Im- 
peached are  Impeached. 

Second,  by  its  deeds  and  actions.  Congress 
has  recognized  what  Chief  Justice  Burger  re- 
cently described  as  "the  Imperative  need  for 
total  and  absolute  independence  of  judges  In 
deciding  cases  or  In  any  phase  of  the  deci- 
sional function."  '»"  Except  for  a  few  abbera- 
tlons  in  the  early-1800  period  of  unprece- 
dented political  upheaval.  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  Impeach  a  judge  for  lack  of  "good 
behaviour"  unless  the  behavior  was  both 
Job-related  and  criminal.  This  has  been  true 
whether  the  judge  was  drunk  on  the  bench.>»» 
whether  the  judge  exploited  and  abused  the 
authority  of  his  robes,'*  or  whether  the  Judge 
handed  down  unpopular  or  wrong  decisions."* 

How  could  It  be  otherwise?  The  purpose  of 
an  "Independent  Judiciary"  in  our  system 
of  government-by-separation-of-powers  is 
to  check  the  excesses  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  government  and 
to  cry  a  halt  when  popular  passions  grip  the 
Congress  and  laws  are  adopted  which  ab- 
ridge and  infringe  upon  the  rights  guaran- 
teed to  all  citizens  by  the  Constitution.  The 
judges  must  be  strong  and  secure  if  they 
are  to  do  this  job  well. 

John  Dickinson  proposed  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  that  federal  Judges 
should  be  removed  upon  a  petition  by  the 
majority  of  each  House  of  Congress.  This 
proposal  was  rejected  because  it  was  con- 
tradictory to  judicial  tenure  during  good 
behavior  and  becatue  It  would  make  the 
judiciary  "dangerously  dependent"  on  the 
legislature."* 

During  the  Jeffersonlan  purge  of  the  fed- 
eral bench.  Senate  leader  William  Oiles  pro- 
claimed that  "removal  by  impeachment"  Is 


nothing  more  than  a  declaration  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  the  judge  that  "you 
hold  dangerous  opinions."  This  theory  of 
the  Impeachment  powers  was  rejected  in 
1804  because  it  would  put  in  peril  "the 
Integrity  of  the  whole  national  judicial 
establishment."  '•' 

Now  Congressman  Ford  suggests  that  "an 
Impeachable  offense"  is  nothing  more  than 
"whatever  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  considers  it  to  be  at  a  given 
moment  In  history."  "» 

Does  he  really  mean  that  Chief  Justice 
Warren  might  have  been  Impeached  because 
"at  a  given  moment  In  history"  a  majority 
of  the  House  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
objected  strongly  to  his  opinion  ordering  an 
end  to  school-segregation  or  to  his  equally 
controversial  decision  against  school  prayer? 
Does  he  really  mean  that  Judge  Julius  Hoff- 
man Is  Impeachable  if  a  majority  of  this  or 
the  next  Congress  decides  that  he  was  wrong 
In  his  handling  of  the  "Chicago  Seven"? 
Does  he  really  want  a  situation  where  fed- 
eral judges  must  keep  one  eye  on  the  mood 
of  Congress  and  the  other  on  the  proceed- 
ings before  them  in  court  In  order  to  main- 
tain their  tenure  in  office?  If  Congressman 
Pord  is  right,  it  bodes  ill  for  the  concept  of 
an  independent  judiciary  and  the  corollary 
doctrine  of  a  constitutional  government  of 
laws. 

However,  to  suggest  that  Congress  should 
not  capriciously  wield  its  Impeachment 
power  does  not  mean  that  Congress  should 
keep  its  hands  off  the  judiciary.  Far  from 
It.  Many  congressional  actions  are  desirable 
and  appropriate  and  entirely  In  keeping  with 
the  maintenance  of  an  "independent  judi- 
ciary." 

Some  few  of  our  most  distinguished  judges 
(Martin  Manton  and  J  Warren  Davis,  for 
example)  have  succumbed  to  the  lure  of 
"easy  money"  when  caught  In  a  financial 
bind.  Congress  should  ensure  that  federal 
judges  are  always  paid  a  comfortable  salary 
ahead  of  Infiatlonary  costs  of  living.  This 
would  at  least  minimize  the  temptations  for 
selling  Justice. 

Other  Judges,  with  advancing  age,  get 
crotchety,  forgetful,  arbitrary,  or  Jtist  lose 
touch  with  modern  currents  of  style  and 
thought.  A  mandatory  retirement  age  at 
around  seventy  would  deprive  us  of  the 
maturing  wisdom  of  a  Holmes,  a  Brandels, 
a  Frankfurter,  or  a  Black;  but  It  would  elim- 
inate the  John  Pickerings  and  the  Joseph 
Buflingtons;  and  it  would  benefit  over-all 
with  the  Infusion  of  new  minds  and  fresh 
outlooks. 

Judges  In  the  past,  and  p>erhaps  some  to- 
day, drink  too  much.  Others  bring  their 
cupidity,  their  racial  and  other  prejudices 
to  the  bench  with  them.  Some  few  are  incom- 
petent and  are  appointed  for  reasons  totally 
unrelated  to  merit.  These  undesirable  traits 
are  discernible  long  before  late  middle-age 
when  most  lawyers  are  tapped  for  federal 
Judgeships.  The  answer  lies  not  in  "impeach- 
ment" after  the  fact,  but  in  ctiring  the  Initial 
appointive  processes.  Judge  Harold  Carswell 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  a  top  judi- 
cial post  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  after  no  more  than  an  hour 
or  two  of  perfunctory  "hearings."  There  was 
no  exploration  of  his  background  or  his  fit- 
ness to  serve  as  a  Judge  In  the  deep  South 
until  President  Nixon  appointed  him  to  the 
Supreme  Court  when  his  "racial"  bias  was 
uncovered. 

The  American  Bar  Association  purports  to 
"grade"  and  "qualify"  judicial  appointees. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (with  the  Constitutional  mandate 
to  initiate  Impeachment)  should  not  also 
appoint  a  "watch  dog"  committee  to  scruti- 
nize all  judicial  appointees  and  share  Its 
knowledge  throxigb  testimony  before  the 
appropriate  Senate  body. 

Despite  all  precautions  In  the  appointive 
processes,   a    few  judges   will   exploit  their 
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pu,Uc  position  for  private  gain.  It  has  hap-      H°-^'^  A^  «^!-^-?-^  -  ™"  «-«     Tw^^'^Li^r mUfiJ?  hif'^'tltJminr^ 
Krpl'es^nuJI^el'erL'^c^St^V^^^^^^  ?  907r ^  reTn^i^  clt'id''S' hS  .    'Z      o^Tpurpose  in  asking  him  U>  yield  was^ 

'Z  ^omplSts'^tJalLr  j^^dge.^  at    early      UhUnt  may  also  be  initiated  by  a  memo-      1^.*^  the  press  jould^be^cleaxjhat  in^^act 
stages,   and,  as  a  result,  the  Judge  Albert 
Johnsons  survive  on  corruption  and  bribery 
Icr  twenty  years  with  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  local  bar  fearful    of  making  a 
public  outcry.  A  House  of  Representatives 
"watch  dog"  committee  should  be  available 
u  a  matter  of  course,   to  hear  complaints 
from  fellow  judges,  local  lawyers,  newsmen, 
and  private  litigants  and  to  sift  them  care- 
fully in  closed  session.   The   approach  sug- 
gested above  is  a  better  answer  to  the  prob-      port.  Id.  {{  2519,  2342 
torn  of  the  non-judicious  Judge  who  abuses         *  tinon  conclusion  i 
his  robes  than  the  answer  suggested  by  Con- 
gressman Pord. 

■In  1835.  the  French  observer  de  Tocque- 
vUle  wrote : 

"A  decline  of  public  morals  In  the  United 
Sutes  will  probably  be  marked  by  the  abuse 
of  the  power  of  Impeachment  as  a  means  of 
crushing  political  adversaries  or  ejecting 
them  from  ofllce."'^ 

Let  us  hope  that  that  day  has  not  yet 
arrived. 

rOOTNOTXS 

•  Member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

+  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Law, 

'J.  BoRKiN.  The  Corrupt  Jttdce  5  (1962) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  Bobkjn].  Mr.  Borkln's 
book  U  by  far  the  most  definitive  work  on  the 
subject  of  impeachment,  and  it  should  be 
heavily  used  by  all  subsequent  wTiters  on  the 
subject.  It  compliments  very  well  the  earlier 
study  on  the  subject — A.  Simpson,  F*edebal 
IMPEACHME.NTS  (1916) — wWch  appends  all 
the  charges  in  Impeachment  cases  to  the  date 
of  publication.  See  also  Simpson,  Federal 
Impeachments,  64  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  803  (1916). 
Other  notable  law  review  coverage  of  the  sub- 
ject Includes:  Brown,  Impeachment  of  Fed- 
eral Judiciary.  26  Harv.  L.  Rev.  684  (1913); 
ten  Broek,  Partisan  Politics  and  Federal 
Judgeship  Impeachment  Since  1903,  23  Minn. 
L.  Rev.  185  (1939)  [hereinafter  cited  as  ten 
Broek];  and  Yankwich,  Impeachment  of  Civil 
Officers  Under  the  Federal  Constitution,  26 
Geo.  L.  Rev.  849  (1938). 

•  Gouvemeur  Morris  and  James  Wilson  ar- 
gued that  such  dependence  by  the  judiciary 
upon  the  good  will  of  the  other  branches  was 
contradictory  to  tenure  during  good  behav- 
ior. Dickinson's  motion  received  the  vote  of 
only  one  state,  his  own  state  of  Delaware. 
The  matter  is  discussed  in  Turner,  The  Im- 
peachment of  John  Pickering,  64  Am.  Hist. 
Rev.  485,  492  (1949). 

•U.S.  Const,  art.  Ill,  5  1:  "The  Judges, 
both  the  supreme  and  inferior  Courts,  shall 
hold  their  Offices  during  good  Behaviour;  and 
shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  their  Serv- 
ices, a  Compensation,   which  shall   not   be 


rial  containing  charges  under  oath,  id. 
a  2364,  2486,  24S1,  2494;  by  a  message  from 
the  President,  id.  ({2294,  2319;  by  a  charge 
preferred  by  a  State  or  territorial  legislature, 
id.  iS  2469,  2487;  or  by  petition,  id.  i  2030. 

■  Charges  have  been  examined  by  the  House 
before  impeachments  have  been  voted.  After 
the  charge  is  originally  made,  it  Is  by  reso- 
lution referred  to  a  standing  committee  or  to 
a  special  committee  for  investigation  and  re- 
t.  Id.  a  2519,  2342. 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  investigation  by 
the  designated  committee,  a  report  favoring 
impeachment  may  be  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar,  4  Id.  i  499.  Or  it  may  be  committed 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  3  Id.  i  2365.  The  question 
Is  generally  submitted  to  the  House  in  the 
following  form:  "Will  the  House  adopt  the 
articles,    as    its    articles    of    impeachment, 

against ?" 

'  Managers  are  usually  appointed  from 
those  In  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
House  and  from  both  parties.  After  the 
House  has  voted  in^>eachment,  it  notifies 
the  Senate  thereof  by  message.  Id.  §§2413, 
2446.  Upon  receipt  of  the  message,  the  Sen- 
ate adopts  an  order  and  sends  a  memorial  to 
the  House  that  It  is  ready  to  receive  articles. 
Id.  i  i  2078,  2345.  The  managers,  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  present  to  the  Senate  the  ar- 
ticles of  Impeachment  signed  by  the  Speaker, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  managers  im- 
peaches at  the  bar  of  Senate  by  oral  accusa- 
tion. Id.  a  2413,  2446. 

'"U.S.  Const,  art.  I,  i  3,  cl.  6.  "The  Senate 
shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Impeach- 
ments. When  sitting  for  that  Purpose,  they 
shall  be  on  Oath  or  Affirmation  .  .  .  And  no 
Person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  Con- 
currence of  two  thirds  of  the  Members 
present." 

"  The  respondent  may  demur  to  the 
charges  on  the  grounds  that  the  offense  al- 
leged is  not  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  3 
Hinds  {  2453. 

'3  The  presiding  officer  has  power  to  issue 
all  orders,  mandates,  and  writs  needed  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  to 
enforce  obedience  of  his  orders.  The  presid- 
ing officer  rules  on  all  questions  of  evidence 
and  incidental  questions  which  may  arise. 
He  may,  at  his  option,  submit  questions  to 
a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Senate.  Wit- 
nesses are  sworn  and  examined  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  House  and  may  be  cross-exam- 
ined by  the  respondent  or  his  counsel.  Id.  at 
§§  2082-89. 
'»  See  note  10  supra. 
U.S.  Const,  art.  I.  J  3,  cl.  7:  "Judgment 


In  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend 
J.    ,  .  ^  J     _.   _.         ^^  .      ^     ...  .        further   than  to  removal   from   Office,   and 

mmlnlshed    during    their    Continuance    In     ^^^^ifleatlon  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office 

**  of  honor.  Trust  or  Profit  under  the  United 


Office. 

'0.S.  Const,  art.  n.  14:  "The  President. 
Vice  President  and  all  civil  Officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  Office 
on  Impeachment  for,  and  Conviction  of.  Trea- 
son, Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanors." It  was  originally  intended  that 
this  section  of  the  Constitution  provide  the 
exclusive  process  and  the  sole  grounds  for 
removal  of  federal  Judges.  Thus.  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  his  articles  explaining  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  State  Conventions  called  to 
•dopt  it  wrote  that  federal  judges  "are  liable 
to  be  impeached  for  mal-conduct  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  trial  by  the 
Senate.  .  .  ."  Thb  Fedebalist  No.  7  (Cooke 
ed. 1961). 

•UJ3.  Const,  art.  I.  |  2.  cl.  5:  "The  House 
of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker 
and  other  Officers;  and  shall  have  the  sole 
Power  of  Impeachment." 

'  Impeachment  may  be  Initiated  by  charges 
"Dsde  on   the  Floor   by   a   member   of   the 


States:  but  the  Party  convicted  shall  never- 
theless be  liable  and  subject  to  Indictment, 
Trial,  Judgment  and  Punishment,  accord- 
ing to  Law." 

"  116  Cong.  Rec.  H.  3112  (dally  ed. 
April  15,  1970). 

'•United  States  v.  Ginzburg,  224  F.  Supp. 
129  (E.D.  Pa.  1963). 

"  Olnzburg  v.  United  States.  383  U.S.  463. 
482  (1966). 

'•Olnzburg  v.  G^ldwater  396  US  104P 
(1970)    (Black  &  Douglas.  J.J.,  dissent. 3?) . 

"  Id.  at  1052. 

»lie  CONO.  Rec.  H.  at  3114-16.  Congress- 
man Praser  interrupted  to  say  that  the  earlier 
version  of  the  Pord  press  release  charged 
Justice  Douglas  with  having  accepted  a  fee 
for  an  article  in  a  magazine  at  the  time  tha* 
person  had  a  case  pending  In  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  fact,  that  was  a  false  allegation. 
.  .  .  [A]pparently    between    that    time    and 


he  had   changed  that   very   serious   allega- 
tion since  it  was  brought.  Id.  at  3116. 
a/d. 

B/d.  at3116. 
« Id.  at  3116-17. 
=*  Id.  at  3118. 
»  Id.  at  3113. 

=*What,  then  is  an  impeachable  offense? 
The  only  honest  answer  is  that  an  Impeach- 
able offense  is  whatever  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  considers  [it]  to 
be  at  a  given  moment  in  history;  conviction 
results  from  whatever  offense  or  offenses  two- 
thirds  of  the  other  body  considers  to  l>e  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  require  removal  of  the  ac- 
cused from  office.  Id.  at  3113-14. 
«/d.  at3114. 

"John  Pickering  (1803) ,  convicted;  Samuel 
Chase  (1804),  acquitted;  James  H.  Peck 
(1831),  acquitted;  West  H.  Humphreys 
(1862),  convicted;  Charles  Swayne  (1903). 
acquitted;  Robert  W.  Archbald  (1912).  con- 
victed: Harold  Louderbach  ( 1932) ,  acquitted; 
and  Halsted  L.  Rltter  (1936),  convicted. 

"  Act  of  July   14,  1798.  ch.  74,  5  2,  1  Stat. 
596. 

ao  3  A.  Bkvxridce,  Lirx  or  John  Mabsball 
30  (1919)  [hereinafter  cited  as  Bevxridge). 
Congressman  Lyon  was  indicted  under  the 
accusation  that  by  this  speech  he  had  tried 
"to  stir  up  sedition  and  bring  the  President 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
into  contempt."  Id.  at  31.  He  was  convicted. 
"/d.  at  32.  Editor  Anthony  HasweU  also 
asserted  In  the  advertisement  that  Congress- 
man Lyon  "Is  bolden  by  the  oppressive  hand 
of  usurped  power." 

^  Id.  at  42.  In  the  words  of  Beverldge.  "[lit 

seems  that  such  were  the  demonstrations  of 

the  people,  .  .  .  that  the  case  was  dropped.'" 

''Id.   The   by-stander.   one   Baldwin,   was 

fined  $100.00. 

**  The  method  of  securing  indictments  and 
convictions  also  met  with  public  condemna- 
tion. In  many  states  the  United  States 
Marshals  selected  what  persons  they  pleased 
as  memt>ers  of  the  grand  juries  and  trial 
juries.  These  officers  of  the  National  Courts 
were,  without  exception.  Federalists;  in  many 
cases.  Federalist  politlcans. 
^  Id.  at  34. 

»Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  editor  of  the  "Bun- 
bury  And  Northumberland  Gazette,"'  edi- 
torialized about  Adams  that  at  the  beginning 
of  his  administration,  "even  those  who 
doubted  his  capacity  thought  well  of  his  In- 
tentions .  .  .  Nor  were  we  yet  saddled  with 
the  expense  of  a  permanent  navy,  or  threat- 
ened .  .  .  with  the  existence  of  a  standing 
army.  .  .  .  Mr.  Adams  .  .  .  had  not  yet  Inter- 
fered ...  to  influence  the  decisions  of  a 
court  of  justice."  Id.  at  33.  quoting  F.  Whak- 
TON,  State  Tblals  of  the  Untted  States  Dvn- 
iNo  THE  Administrations  or  Washington 
AND  Adams  661-62  (1849). 
•"/d.  at  113. 

»  Act  of  Feb.  13,  1801,  ch.  4,  I  7,  2  Stat.  90. 
»»Act  of  Feb.  27.  1801,  ch.  15,  i  11,  2  Stat. 
107:  this  statute  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  justices  of  the  peace  in  Washington. 
D.C.  President  Adams  then  filled  forty-two 
of  these  posts  with  Federalists.  3  Beve«idoe 
at  110. 

<•■  Act  of  Feb.  13,  1801,  ch.  4,  J  3,  2  Stat.  89. 
"  3  BrvEBiDGE  at  56-67. 
-7d.  at21. 
«/d. 

"  Jefferson  was  inaugurated  on  Mar.  4. 
1801  and  commented  in  his  address  that  "The 
Judi 'clary  pystsm  .  .  .  and  especially  that 
p  rtlcn  of  it  recently  enacted,  will,  of  course, 
present  itself  to  the  contemplation  of  Con- 
prMss."  Id.  at  51.  On  Jan.  6,  1802,  Senator 
John  Prerkenridge  of  Kentucky  "pulled  the 
lanyard  that  fired  the  opening  gun"  with  a 
motion  to  repeal  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1801. 
Id.  at  58. 
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•  John  Marshall  held  firmly  to  th«  opinion 
that  Insofar  as  the  Republican  J  udiclary 
Repeal  Act  of  1802,  Act  of  March  6.  1802, 
cb.  8.  !§  1-5,  2  Stat.  132,  deprived  federal 
Judges  of  their  offices  and  salaries,  tnat  legis- 
lation was  unconstitutional.  He  uiged  the 
apf>ointed  Judges  to  Ignore  the  1802  JAct  and 
perform  their  duties.  Id.  at  122. 

Certain    of    the    deposed    Nation 
had    taken    steps    to    bring    the    Republican 
measure  before  the  Supreme  Court,  put  their 
energies  Sagged,  their  hearts  failed, 
only  action  was  a  futile  and  foolls: 
to  the  very  Congress  that  had  wres 
Judicial  seats  from  under  them.  Man 
thus  deprived  of  the  opportunity  at 
time   he   could   have   availed   blmse: 
Id.  at  123. 

*'  During  the  floor  debate,  Senator 
neur  Morris  of  New  Tork  argued  In  vkln  that 
"to  repeal  the  Federal  Judiciary  Lai-  would 
be  a  declaration  to  the  remaining  Ju 
they  hold  their  offices  subject  to  [C 
will  and  pleasure.  Thus,  the  check  est 
by  the  Constitution  is  destroyed."  / 

"In  answer  to  the  threat  that 
preme  Court  would  declare  unconstitutional 
the  Republican  Rep>eal  Act,  a  Senate  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  examine  further  the 
National  Judiciary  establishment.  .  .  1  With- 
in a  week  the  committee  proposed  ind  the 
Senate  enacted  a  law  eliminating  tae  June 
session  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt,  and  directing 
that  the  Court  should  convene  but  oqce  each 
year,  and  fixed  the  second  Monday  of;  Febru- 
ary as  the  time  of  the  annual  sessioi).  Id.  at 
95.  I 

•*  "There  was  a  particular  and  pi)werful 
reason  for  Marshall  to  fear  Impeachnint,  for 
should  he  be  deposed,  it  was  certain  that  Jef- 
ferson would  appoint  Spencer  Roanejof  Vir- 
ginia to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  |  United 
States."  Id.  at  113. 
••  Id.  at  157. 

»"  Id.  at  158.  The  Jeffersonian  Rep 

also  beat  down  a  Federalist  proposal 

form  of  final  vote  should  be  whethe; 

Pickering  was  guilty  or  not  guilty 

crimes  and  misdemeanors."  Instead,  the  form 

of  the  vote  was  whether  or  not  Pickering  was 

guilty  "as  charged."  Turner,  supra  note  2,  at 

504. 

n  3  Beveridge  at  93. 

"/d.  at  159. 

«  Act  ot  Feb.  13,  1801,  ch.  4,  J  25,  2  dtat.  97. 

"Turner,  supra  note  2,  at  468-89 

» Id.  at  490-91. 

"/d. 

"  Id.  at  490. 
"Senator  Jackson  of  Georgia  argu^  that 
Instanlty  was  not  a  defense  because  t'a  still 
more  important  case  was  coming  up  soon" 
and     "by-and-by     we     should     have     Judge 
Cba«e's  friends  come  and  pretend  he  was 
mad."  Id.  at  499. 
» Id.  at  487-88. 
"  3  BrvERlOGK  184-85. 
« Id.  46-47. 
« Id.  at  39. 
■"  Id.  at  195. 
"  See  note  35  supra. 
"3  Bevihidge  38. 
"Chase  also  condemned  to  the  assembled 
grand  Jurors  "the  modern  doctrines    sy  our 
late  reformers  that  all  men,  in  a  slate  of 
Bociety,  are  entitled  to  enjoy  equal    liberty 
and  eqxial  rights.  .  .  ."  Id.  at  169.  Thei  mem- 
bers of  the  Maryland  legislature  demanded 
that  the  Justice  be  Impeached  and  re  moved 
from  the  bench.  Id.  at  170. 
"  Id.  at  37. 
"  Id.  at  39. 
••  Id.  at  41. 
"/d.  at  173. 
"  Id.  at  205-06.  The  Federalists  argued  that 
while  the  Judge's  "unusual  rude  and  con- 
temptuous expressions"  from  the  bencit  were 
"a  violation  of  the  principles  of  poUtteness" 
and  displayed  a  "want  of  decorum,"  tl^ey  did 
not  constitute  an  Impeachable  "High  iCrlme 
and  Misdemeanor."  Id.  at  202. 


^'  Six  days  before  the  Senate  trial  ended,  it 
was  interrupted  by  Vice  President  Aaron 
Burr  to  announce  the  Electoral  College  re- 
turns: Thomas  Jefferson  and  Qeorge  Clin- 
ton were  duly  elected  to  the  respective  ofSces 
of  President  and  Vice-President.  Burr  had 
been  "dumped"  by  Jefferson  In  favor  of 
Burr's  arch  political  rival,  George  Clinton  of 
New  York;  and  It  is  worthy  of  some  com- 
ment that  the  Republican  Senators  who 
voted  against  impeachment  were  from  the 
Burr  strongholds  of  the  Northeast  and  the 
West.  7d.  at  197.  Burr  was  one  of  the  few 
Republicans  who  had  voted  against  the  re- 
peal of  the  1801  Judiciary  Act,  and  it  was 
his  followers  in  the  Senate  who  had  ab- 
stained in  the  Pickering  vote.  Id.  at  280. 
"id.  at  219-20. 
'«  /d.  at  221. 
"  Id. 

""Id.  at  222. 
•'  Id.  at  220. 

•'Relnhardt,    The   Impeachment   Proceed- 
ings Against  Judge  James  Hawkins  Peck,  13 
U.  Kan.  CrrY  L.  Rev.  106,  108-09  (1944)  [here- 
inafter cited  as  Reinhardt ) . 
■"/d.at  108. 
"Id. 

'^Id.    at    109.    John    Marshall,    when    he 
thought  all  was  lost  during  the  Chase  Im- 
peachment trial,  made  a  similar  proposal,  i.e., 
that  "the  doctrine  of  impeachment  should 
yield  to  an  appellate  Jurisdiction  [of  Supreme 
Court  decisions]  in  the  legislature."  3  Beve- 
ridge at  177  (emphasis  added). 
^  Reinhardt  at  109. 
'^See  generally  Id.  at  110-12. 
«  See  Id. 
«  See  Id. 

»  This  was  in  1826.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  reported 
back  in  1827  that  the  Congressman  had  leave 
to  withdraw  his  memorial. 

On  December  29,  1828.  Congressman  Mc- 
Duflle  of  South  Carolina  presented  a  similar 
memorial.  It  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  took  no  action  during  that 
session  of  Congress. 

On  December   14.  1829.  McDuffle  repeated 
the  motion  he  had  made  the  previous  ses- 
sion, and  this  time  the  Judiciary  Committee 
recommended  Impeachment.  Id.  at  110. 
"  3  Hinds  I  772. 

"Act  of  March  2.  1831.  ch.  99,  {  1.  4  Stat. 
487. 
•  Reinhardt  at  117-18. 

«>  Soulard  v.  United  States,  35  U.S.  (10  Pet.) 
100(1836). 
"  A.  Simpson,  supra  note  1,  at  197-99. 
"The  text  of  the  charges  against  Judge 
Humphreys  is  set  forth  verbatim  In  A.  Simp- 
son, supra  note  1,  app.  See  also  Brown,  supra 
note  l,at  701. 

» ten  Broek  at  187. 

•*  procbedrnos  in  the  senate  ot  the  united 
States  in  the  Matter  of  the  Impeachment 
OP  Charles  Swayne  282-84  (1905) .  A  version 
more  favorable  to  Judge  Swayne  Is  presented 
In  Llttlefleld.  The  Impeachment  of  Judge 
Swayne,  17  Green  Bao  193,  200-06  (1905). 

"  Article  VIII  of  the  Impeachment  charge. 
A.  Simpson,  supra  note  1.  app. 
"ten  Broek  at  189  n.  19. 
"^  A.  Simpson,  supra  note  1.  685. 
■«  ten  Broek  at  189  n.20. 
"Id.  at  192  n.30. 
«•  Id.  at  192. 

»"  E.g.,  Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  U.S   40fi 
(1905). 
>■»  ten  Broek  at  191-92. 
><»3  Hinds  i  515. 
^0*  ten  Broek  at  196. 
>"  Id.  at  199. 

"»  The  impeachment  charges  are  set  out  In 
S.  Doc.  No.  200.  74th  Cong..  2d  Sesa.  3066-69. 
4697-99  (1936). 

•"  ten  Broek  at  200;  Yankwlch.  supra  note 
1.  at  867-68. 
'"  See  text  at  note  57  supra. 
">*  See  text  at  note  68  supra. 


"*  See  text  at  note  89  supra. 
"'  See  text  at  note  92  supra. 
'"  See  text  at  notes  95  &  96  supra. 
"J  See  text  at  note  98  supra. 
"<  See  text  at  notes  103  &  104  supra. 
"'  See  text  at  note  106  supra. 
"•  1  State  Papebs,  Misc.  4th  Cong.,  1st  Sen 
151-52  (1796). 
"'  See  text  at  note  92  supra. 
"•  18  Annals  or  Cong.  276&-90  (1808). 
"•  Theee  include  Judges  Philip  K.  Lawrence 
of    Louisiana    (1839);    John   C.    Watrous  of 
Texas    (1860);    Mark   H.  Delahay   of  R-an^m 
(1872);     Edward    H.    Durell    of    Louisiana 
(1874);  Charles  T.  Sherman  of  Ohio  (1873); 
Richard   Busteed   of   Alabama    (1875);    Cot. 
nellus  H.    Hanford   of   Waahlngton    (1912)- 
Daniel  Threw  Wright  of  the  District  of  Col 
lumbia  (1914);  George  W.  English  of  Illinois 
(1925);    Francis    A.    Wlnslow    of   New   York 
(1929);    Ferdinand   R.   Oelger   of   Wisconsin 
(1939);    Minton    T.    Manton    of    New   York 
(1939);     Warren    J.    Davis    of    New    Jersey 
(1941);   and  Albert  T.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vanla    (1945).    Pour    other   Judges    resigned 
pending  inquiry,  and  the  House  did  not  dis- 
close the  nature  of  the  charges  against  them: 
Thomas  Irwin  of  Pennsylvania  (1859);  D.  C. 
Humphreys    of    the    District    of    Columbia 
(1875);  Andrew  Wylie  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   (1875);    and    WlUlam    Stephens  of 
Georgia  (1818). 

'-•"  These  Include  Judges  Alec  Boarman  of 
Louisiana  (1890);  Augustus  J.  Ricks  of  Ohio 
(1895);  Emory  Speer  of  Georgia  (1914);  Dro- 
ver M.  Moscowitz  of  New  York  (1930);  and 
Harry  B.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  (1941). 

•^  Judges  William  P.  Van  Ness  of  New  York 
(1818);  Charles  Talt  of  Alabama  (1822); 
Harry  W.  Blodgett  of  Illinois  (1879);  and  Al- 
bert L.  Watson  of  Pennsylvania  (1947). 

"•  Judge  Joseph  L.  Smith  of  Florida  (1830); 
and  Judge  William  F.  Story  of  Arkansas 
(1874). 

»a  HJl.  Rep.  No.  272,  25th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.  36 
(1839). 
i»«  BoRKiN  at  229. 

'=»  H.R.  Rep.  No.  732.  43d  Cong..  Ist  Seas.  1 
(1874). 
'"  BoRKiN  at  26-26. 
'"  Id.  at  44-45. 
"*  Id.  at  27. 
'» Id.  at  28. 
"'Id.  at  79-80. 
w  Id.  at  98. 
>"  Id.  at  99. 
«>  Id.  at  106-07. 
'« Id.  at  101. 
>»  Id.  at  107. 
'*  Id.  at  108. 
'»'/d.  at  113. 
"» Id.  at  120. 
"» Id.  at  142. 
'"  Id.  at  143. 
■"  Id.  at  142. 
'"  Id.  at  143. 
»"  Id.  at  144. 
'"  Id. 

■*»  Id.  at  14&-47. 
'"  Id.  at  148-49. 

""  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1639.  79th  Cong..  2d  Stm. 
2  (1946). 

»"  Id.  at  26-38. 
"•  Id.  at  43-44. 
'"BoRKiN  at  186. 

in  3  Hinds  §  2611;  Cong.  Globe.  43d  Cong.. 
3d  Sesfi.  1655-56  (1873). 

i"70  Cong.  Rec.  5067-«8  (1929). 
"»51  Cong.  Rec.  5238  (1914). 
"'The  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Statt 
Bar  Association  testified  that  Judge  Gelger 
dismissed  the  grand  Jury  because  he  disap- 
proved of  the  Government's  use  of  a  grand 
Jury  as  a  means  of  coercing  the  motor  com- 
panies into  a  "consent  decree."  Hearings  Be- 
fore the  House  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  76th 
Cong..  3d  Sess.,  ser.  2,  at  7  (19S8). 
'« ten  Broek  at  195. 
>"  21  CoNO.  Rec.  3696  (1891) . 
w  60  Cong.  Rec.  3824  (1913) . 
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""H.R.  R"P-  No.  1106,  71st  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
3  (1930). 
i»8  Cong.  Rec.  2388  (1879) . 
i»H.R.  Rep.  No.  1670,  53d  Cong..  3d  Sess. 
1  (1895). 

MtH-R.  Rep.  No.  464.  15th  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
I  (1819). 
i»8ee  text  at,  notes  56-58  supra. 
M»6  Hit.  JooR.,   10th  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  264 
(1808). 
!•<  BoRKiN  at  222 
i«  See  text  at  note  70  supra. 
»»|  See  text  at  note  87  supra. 
i»'4  H.R.  Jour.,  8th  Cong..  Ist  Sess..  520.  643 
(1804). 
"•  40  Annals  op  Cong.  463  ( 1822 ) . 
'•H.R.  Rep.  No.  327,  24th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  1 
(1837).  The  defense  was  that  Judge  Thurs- 
ton labored  under  a  mental  disease.  Id.  at  5. 

■"H.R.  Rep.  No.  88  22d  Cong..  2d  Sees.  1 
(1833).  The  House  Committee  also  repwrted 
that  a  territorial  Judge,  holding  office  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  "is  not  a  proper  subject  of 
trial  by  impeachment."  Id. 

'^  Among  other  things,  it  was  charged  that 
when  Judge  Wilfley  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Court  for  China,  he  gave  a  bar 
examination  to  the  practicing  lawyers  and 
flunked  them  all.  42  Cong.  Rec.  2263  (1908). 
>'»79  Cong  Rec.  7081  (1935) .  When  the  Im- 
peachment resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
House,  Senator  Ashurst  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  resolution  authorizing  a  committee 
of  12  Senators  to  receive  evidence  in  the  trial 
of  any  impeachment.  Id.  at  8309. 
"» See  text  at  notes  70  &  87  supra. 
"•The  Judiciary  Committee  recommended 
against  impeachment  although  it  reported 
that  Judge  Dayton  "Issued  restraining  orders 
of  very  drastic  scope  and  comprehension  In 
certain  cases  brought  by  coal  operators  of 
West  Virginia  against  their  operatives  and 
employees"  and  that  "his  manner  and  lan- 
guage toward  the  defendants  (union  mem- 
bers) while  upon  the  bench  was  that  of 
hatred  and  bitterness."  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1490, 
e3d  Cong.,  3d  Sess.  4  (1915). 

"*The    Judiciary     Committee     concluded 
that  "while  certain   activities  of  the   Hon. 
Frank  Cooper  with  relation  to  the  manner  of 
procuring   evidence   In    cases   which   would 
come  before  him  for  trial  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  approved  by  this  report.  It  has 
reached  the  conclusion  and  finds  that  the 
evidence  does  not  call  for  the  Interposition 
of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  House 
with    regard    to    Impeachment."    H.R.    Rep. 
2299.  69th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  1  (1927). 
>"  77  Cong.  Rec.  2416-17  (1933). 
«"78  Cong.  Rec.  1099  (1934) . 
>"  New  Republic,  Sept.  4,  1965,  at  13. 
"•New  York  Times.  Jan.   12.   1965.  at   18, 
col.  6. 

•"The  Washington  Post,  Aug.  4.  1970.  {  A. 
at  13,  col.  3. 

'"The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  rec- 
ommended that  the  charges  be  considered  by 
the  next  congress,  H.R.  Rep.  No.  407,  66th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  1  (1921).  The  Sixty-seventh 
Congress  took  no  action. 

"«  Chandler  v.  Judicial  Council  of  the  Tenth 
Circuit,  398  U.S.  74.  84  ( 1970) . 
"•  See  text  following  note  162  supra. 
"♦  See  text  following  note  166  supra. 
'"  See  text  following  note  173  supra. 
1*  See  text  at  note  2  supra. 
'"  See  text  at  note  71  supra. 
"» See  text  at  note  26  supra. 
'■•ten   Broek    at    185,    quoting    Alexis   de 
TocquevUle. 


SST  REPORT  AND  THE  FREEDOM  OP 
INFORMATION  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday,  April  13,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia 
handed  down  a  far-reaching  decision  un- 
der the  Freedom  of  Information  Act — 5 


U.S.C.  i  552.  The  Court  declared  that  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  is  an 
independent  agency  subject  to  the  act 
and  that  a  controversial  report  prepared 
for  the  agency  in  1969  evaluating  the 
SST  program  may  be  covered. 

Mr.  President,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  asked  that  this  study — known 
as  the  Garwln  report — be  made  public. 
Calls  for  disclosure  have  come  from 
both  sides  of  the  SST  controversy.  Rep- 
resentative BoLAND,  of  Massachusetts, 
one  of  the  SST's  strongest  proponents, 
stated  at  a  recent  House  hearing  on  the 
SST  his  belief  that  the  failure  to  make 
the  Garwin  report  public  weakened  the 
administration's  case. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  decision  is  a 
welcome  one.  The  Garwin  report  should 
have  been  made  public  long  ago.  Great 
credit  for  bringing  about  last  Tuesday's 
decision  goes  to  Representative  Henry 
Retjss,  of  Wisconsin,  whose  persistent 
efforts  to  obtain  the  report  formed  the 
basis  for  the  Court's  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  decision  in  Soucie  v.  David, 
Docket  No.  24,  573.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia   Circuit.   No.   24.673] 
Edward   E.   DAvm,   Jr.,   Director,   Office   of 
Science  and  Technology,  et  al. 

(Appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Covirt  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  De- 
cided April  13.  1971) 

Mr.  Peter  L.  Koff,  with  whom  Messrs. 
Laurrence  Speiser  and  Melvin  L.  Wulf  were 
on  the  brief,  for  appellants.  Mrs.  Hope  East- 
man also  entered  an  appearance  for  appel- 
lants. 

ilfr.  Jeffrey  F.  Axelrad,  Attorney.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  with  whom  Messrs.  Thomas 
A.  Flannery,  United  States  Attorney,  Robert 
V.  Zener  and  Harland  F.  Leathers,  Attorneys. 
Department  of  Justice,  were  on  the  brief,  for 
api>enees.  Jlfr.  Morton  Hollander,  Attorney. 
Department  of  Justice,  also  entered  an  ap- 
pearance for  appellees. 

Mr.  Peter  L.  Koff,  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel  for  the  City  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, filed  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  City  of 
Boston  as  amicus  curiae. 

Before  Bazelon,  Chief  Judge,  Van  Dtjsen.* 
Circuit  Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit,  and  Wilkey.  Circuit  Judge. 
BAizaxoN,  Chief  Judge:  This  is  an  appeal 
from  the  dismissal  of  a  suit  for  injunctive 
relief  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.'  Two  citizens  seek  to  compel  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
(OST)*  to  release  to  them  a  document 
known  as  the  Garwin  Report,  which  evalu- 
ates the  Federal  Government's  program  for 
development  of  a  supersonic  transport  air- 
craft (SST).' 

The  Report  originated  In  the  following 
maimer.  The  President  asked  the  Director  of 
the  OST.  then  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge,*  to  pro- 
vide him  with  an  "independent  assessment" 
of  the  SST  program.  Dr.  DuBrldge  convened 
a  panel  of  experts,  headed  by  Dr.  Richard  L. 
Garwin.  to  assist  him.  When  the  President 
learned  of  the  pan»!.  he  asked  to  see  Its  re- 
port. Dr.  DuBrldge  subsequently  transmitted 
the  Garwin  Report,  along  with  his  own  eval- 
uation, to  the  President.' 

When  appellants  Inquired  about  the  Oar- 
win  Report,  the  OST  indicated  that  It  would 
not  release  the  Report  to  members  of  the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


public  because  the  Report  was  a  Presiden- 
tial document  over  which  the  OST  had  no 
control,  and  was  "in  the  nature  of  inter- 
and  Intra- agency  memoranda  which  con- 
tained opinions,  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations prepared  for  the  advice  of  the 
President"'  Appellants  brought  suit  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  compel 
disclosure  of  the  Report.'  The  District  Court 
dismissed  the  complaint  with  a  brief  order 
stating  that  the  Report  is  a  Presidential  doc- 
lunent.  and  consequently,  that  the  court  has 
neither  authority  to  compel  its  release  nor 
Jurisdiction  over  a  suit  to  obtain  that  relief. 
At  the  hearing,  the  trial  Judge  discussed  the 
basis  for  his  ruling.  He  stated  that  the  OST 
is  not  an  "agency"  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  but  rather  a 
part  of  the  Office  of  the  President,  and  that 
the  Garwin  Report  is  protected  from  com- 
pulsory disclosure  by  the  doctrine  of  execu- 
tive privilege. 

In  Part  I  of  this  opinion  we  review  the 
origin  and  fimctlons  of  the  OST  and  con- 
clude that  the  OST  Is  an  agency,  and  that 
the  Garwin  Report  Is  an  agency  record.  Con- 
sequently, subject  to  any  constitutional  Is- 
sues which  may  be  raised,  the  ctxnplalnt 
states  a  cause  of  action  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  and  the  District  Court 
erred  in  dismissing  the  suit.  The  case  mvist 
t>e  remanded  for  that  court  to  consider 
whether  the  document  is  protected,  in  whole 
or  in  i>art,  by  any  of  the  specific  exemptions 
enumerated  in  the  Act.  In  Part  n  of  this 
opinion  we  indicate  some  of  the  considera- 
tions that  will  be  relevant  to  that  determi- 
nation. 

While  the  District  Court  referred  to  the 
doctrine  of  executive  privilege  in  support  of 
its  decision,  the  privilege  was  not  expressly 
Invoked  by  the  Government,  and  therefore, 
it  was  not  properly  before  the  court.*  Serious 
constitutional  questions  would  be  presented 
by  a  claim  of  executive  privilege  as  a  defense 
to  a  suit  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,*  and  the  court   should  avoid  the  un- 
necessary decision  of  those  questions.'*  Ac- 
cordingly, whether  or  not  the  Government 
makes  a  claim  of  privilege  on  remand,  the 
court  should  first  consider  whether  the  Re- 
port falls  within  any  statutory  exemption." 
Only  If  the  Act  seems  to  require  disclosure, 
and  if  the  Government   makes   an  express 
claim  of  executive  privilege,  will  it  be  neces- 
sary for  the  court  to  consider  whether  the 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  Act  exceed  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  control 
the  actions  of  the  executive  branch." 
I 
Congress  passed  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  in  1966  to  strengthen  the  disclosure 
requirements  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  (APA) .  Each  federal  agency  subject 
to  the  APA  must  now  make  Its  records,  with 
certain  specific  exceptions,  available  to  "any 
person"  who  requests  them;   district  courts 
have  Jiirisdlctlon  to  order  the  production  of 
amy    "Identifiable    record"    which    is    "Im- 
projjerly  withheld,"  and  "the  burden  is  on 
the  agency  to  sustain  Its  action." 

Under  the  APA,  an  agency  is  ary  "author- 
ity of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  it  Is  within  or  subject  to  re- 
view by  another  agency." "  The  statutory 
definition  of  "agency"  is  not  entirely  clear, 
but  the  APA  apparently  confers  agency 
status  on  any  administrative  unit  with  sub- 
stantial independent  authority  in  the  exer- 
cise of  specific  functions."  While  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  APA  is  to  regulate  the  proc- 
esses of  rule  making  and  adjudication,  ad- 
ministrative entitles  that  perform  neither 
function  are  nevertheless  agencies,  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  public  information 
provisions  of  the  APA,  i.e.,  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act." 

The  District  Court  ruled  that  the  OST  Is 
not  an  agency,  but  merely  staff  to  the 
President.'"  On  that  theory,  the  only  "au- 
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thorlty  controlling  the  Oarwln  Re^rt  U 
the  President,  &nd  the  trial  court  helO  that 
the  President  Ib  not  subject  to  the  dls41osure 
provisions  of  the  APA.  We  need  not  deter- 
mine whether  Congress  Intended  thf  APA 
to  apply  to  the  President."  and  whetHer  the 
Constitution  would  permit  Congress  jto  re- 
quire disclosure  of  his  records,'"  for  w^  have 
concluded  that  the  OST  is  a  separate  agency, 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Fiieedom 
of  Information  Act,  and  that  the  (Jarwln 
Report  la  a  record  of  that  agency. 

The  06T,  created  In  1962  by  an  executive 
reorganization  plan,  Is  authorized  (l)  to 
evaluate  the  scientific  research  programs  of 
the  various  federal  agencies,  and  (2)  to  ad- 
vise and  asAlst  the  President  In  acli(levlng 
coordinated  federal  policies  In  sclcnde  and 
technology.'*  Its  functions  had  previously 
been  assigned  to  the  National  Science  foun- 
dation," but  the  President  found  th^t  ar- 
rangement unsatisfactory:  "  J 

"(Tlhe  PoundaUon,  being  at  the  same  or- 
ganizational level  as  other  agencies,  (knnot 
satisfactorily  coordinate  Federal  sfclence 
policies  or  evaluate  programs  of  other  iagen- 
cles.  Science  policies,  transcending  agency 
lines,  need  to  be  coordinated  and  sha»ed  at 
the  level  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent drawing  upon  many  resources  j  both 
within  and  outelde  of  Government.  Sllnllar- 
ly,  staff  efforts  at  that  higher  level  are  re- 
quired for  the  evaluation  of  Ghjveriiment 
programs  In  science  and  technology.'' 

The  President  therefore  proposed  a  re- 
organization plan  that  transferred  certain 
functions  to  an  administrative  unit  "otitalde 
the  White  House  Office,  but  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  on  roughly  the]  same 
basis  as  the  Budget  Bureau,  the  Coui^  of 
Economic  Advisors,  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning." *» 

A  reorganization  plan  proposed  bj  the 
President  can  take  effect  only  If  both  Bouses 
of  Congress  acqxilesce,  i.e..  If  neither  bouse 
passes  a  resolution  disapproving  the  plan 
within  a  fixed  period  of  time."  The  con- 
gresslonea  understanding  of  a  proposed  plan 
is  therefore  entitled  to  considerable  ^weight 
in  determining  Its  effect.  The  one  hoitse  of 
Congress  that  explicitly  considered  thai  plan 
creating  the  OST  **  clearly  contemplated  that 
the  OST  would  function  as  a  distinct  •ntity 
and  not  merely  as  part  of  the  President's 
staff.  The  House  Committee  on  Oovernpient 
Operations  stated:  " 

"Heretofore,  the  Congress  hM  not  beeii  able 
to  obtain  adequate  Information  on  Go^em- 
ment-wlde  science  matters  because  the  presi- 
dent's Special  Assistant  for  Science  has; been 
unavailable  for  questioning  by  congres:4onal 
conunittees  due  to  his  confidential  relajtlon- 
ship  with  the  President.  We  express  no  pptn- 
lon  here  on  the  merits  of  this  reasoning  but 
this  conunittee's  position  on  excessive  invo- 
cation of  executive  privilege  is  well  kdown. 
With  the  creation  of  the  new  office  th*  Di- 
rector will  become  available  to  Congress  and 
provide  us  with  more  Information  thaji  we 
now  obtain." 

A  Congressman  commenting  on  the  iplan 
emphasized  the  same  point :  " 

"With  an  Office  established  by  the  reorgan- 
ization plan,  and  a  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector to  head  it.  congressional  committees 
will  be  able  to  deal  with  this  organization 
on  the  same  basis  as  they  do  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  We  will  have  a  responsible  officer  to 
whom  we  can  direct  inquiries,  and  whom  we 
can  simimon  to  committees  to  give  testlifiony 
on  subjects  of  the  greatest  national  Inlpor- 
tance."  ' 

If  the  OS'Fs  sole  function  were  to  advise 
and  assist  the  President,  that  might  be  tnken 
as  an  indication  that  the  OST  Is  part  ot  the 
President's  staff  and  not  a  separat  i  agjncy. 
In  addition  to  that  ftinctlon,  howeverj  the 
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OST  inherited  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  the  function  of  evaluating  fed- 
eral programs.  When  Congress  Initially  im- 
posed that  duty  on  the  Foundation,  it  was 
delegating  some  of  its  own  broad  power  of 
inquiry  «  in  order  to  improve  the  informa- 
tion on  federal  scientific  programs  available 
to  the  legislature.  When  the  responsibility 
for  program  evaluation  was  transferred  to 
the  OST,  both  the  executive  branch  and 
members  of  Congress  contemplated  that  Con- 
gress would  retain  control  over  information 
on  federal  programs  accumulated  by  the 
OST,  despite  any  confidential  relation  be- 
tween the  Director  of  the  OST  and  the 
President — a  relation  that  might  result  In 
the  use  of  such  Information  as  a  basis  for 
advice  to  the  President."  By  virtue  of  Its 
Independent  function  of  evaluating  federal 
programs,  the  OST  must  be  regarded  as  an 
agency  subject  to  the  APA  and  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

Moreover,  the  OST's  Interpretation  of  its 
own  charter  in  1967  lends  additional  support 
to  the  conclusion  that  It  is  a  separate  ad- 
ministrative entity."  At  that  time,  the  OST 
apparently  considered  itself  an  agency  sub- 
ject to  the  APA,  for  it  published  a  notice  in 
the  Federal  Register  describing  the  Informa- 
tion available  to  the  public  from  the  OST 
under  the  new  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
and  setting  forth  procedures  for  obtaining 
that  Information." 

Having  concluded  that  the  OST  is  an  agen- 
cy, we  think  it  clear  that  the  Garwln  Report 
is  a  record  of  that  agency  for  purposes  of  a 
suit  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
The  function  of  the  OST  is  to  evaluate  fed- 
eral scientific  programs."  Consequently,  any 
report  prepared  by  the  agency  or  its  consul- 
tants in  fulfillment  of  that  function  must 
be  regarded  as  a  record  of  the  agency.  It  is 
true  that  the  SST  program  was  selected  for 
evaluation  because  the  President  had  re- 
quested an  assessment  of  It.  That  request 
may  bring  the  document  within  a  statutory 
or  constitutional  exemption  from  the  dis- 
closure requirements  of  the  Act."  But  the 
request  does  not  deprive  the  Garwln  Report 
of  Its  character  as  the  record  of  a  study  made 
In  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  functions 
of  the  agency. 

n 
The  conclusion  that  the  Garwln  Report 
is  an  agency  record  Is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  Inquiry  required  imder  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  The  Act  enumerates  nine 
specific  exemptions  to  Its  general  require- 
ment of  disclosure."  On  remand,  the  trial 
court  must  determine  whether  any  of  those 
exemptions  is  applicable. 

It  has  been  argued  that  courts  may  recog- 
nize other  grounds  for  nondisclosure,  apart 
from  the  statutory  exemptions.  At  least  one 
court  has  held  that  the  Act's  grant  of  "Juris- 
diction to  enjoin"  Improper  withholding  of 
agency  records  leaves  district  courts  with 
discretion  to  deny  relief  on  general  equita- 
ble grounds,  even  when  no  exemption  is  ap- 
plicable." But  Congress  clearly  has  the  pow- 
er to  eliminate  ordinary  discretionary  bar- 
riers to  injunctive  relief,  and  we  believe  that 
Congress  intended  to  do  so  here." 

Prior  to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
the  disclosure  provisions  of  the  APA  al- 
lowed the  agencies  to  withhold  Information 
"in  the  public  interest,"  or  "for  good  cause 
shown,"  or  on  the  ground  that  the  person 
seeking  the  record  was  not  "properly  and 
directly  concerned."  >•  The  chief  purpose  of 
the  new  Act  was  to  Increase  public  access 
to  governmental  records  by  substituting  lim- 
ited categories  of  privileged  material  for 
these  discretionary  standards,  and  providing 
an  effective  Judicial  remery."  The  Act  re- 
jects the  usual  principle  of  deference  to  ad- 
ministrative determinations  by  requiring  a 
trial  "de  novo"  in  the  district  court.  By  di- 
recting dlsclosiore  to  any  person,  the  Act 
precludes  consideration  of  the  interests  of 
the  party  seeking  relief.  Most  significantly, 


the  Act  expressly  limits  the  groimds  for 
nondisclosure  to  those  specified  in  the  ex> 
emptions.  ■'*  Through  the  general  disclosure 
requirement  and  specific  exemptions,  the 
Act  thus  strikes  a  balance  among  factors 
which  would  ordinarily  be  deemed  relevant 
to  the  exercise  of  equitable  discretion,  *.«., 
the  public  interest  in  freedom  of  Informa- 
tion and  countervailing  public  and  private 
interests  in  secrecy.  Since  Judicial  use  of  tra- 
ditional equitable  principles  to  prevent  dis- 
closure would  upset  this  legislative  resolu- 
tion of  confiicting  Interests,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  Congress  did  not  intend  to  con- 
fer on  district  courts  a  general  power  to 
deny  relief  on  equitable  grounds  apart  from 
the  exemptions  In  the  Act  itself."  There 
may  be  exceptional  circumstances  in  which 
a  court  could  fairly  conclude  that  Congress 
intended  to  leave  room  for  the  operation 
of  limited  Judicial  discretion,  but  no  suca 
circumstance  appears  in  the  present  record 
of  this  case. 

Thus,  unless  the  Government  on  remand 
makes  a  valid  claim  of  constitutional  privi- 
lege, it  will  be  able  to  prevent  disclosure  only 
by  showing  that  the  Garwln  Report  falls 
within  one  or  more  of  the  statutory  exemp- 
tions. 

On  the  basis  of  the  present  record,  the 
exemption  which  seems  most  likely  to  be  rel- 
evant Is  the  fifth,  protecting  "inter-agency 
and  Intra-agency  memorandums  or  letters 
which  would  not  be  available  by  law  to  a 
party  other  than  an  agency  in  litigation  wita 
the  agency."  *"  That  exemption  was  Intended 
to  encoxirage  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  dur- 
ing the  process  of  deliberation  and  policy- 
making; accordingly.  It  has  been  held  to 
protect  internal  communications  consisting 
of  advice,  recommendations,  opinions,  and 
other  material  reflecting  deliberative  or 
policy-making  processes,  but  not  purely 
factual  or  investigatory  reports."  Factual  in- 
formation may  be  protected  only  If  It  Is 
Inextricably  Intertwined  with  policy-making 
processes.'-  Thus,  for  example,  the  exemp- 
tion might  Include  a  factual  report  prepared 
in  response  to  specific  questions  of  an  execu- 
tive officer,  because  its  disclosure  would  ex- 
pose his  deliberative  processes  to  undue 
public  scrutiny.  But  coxirts  must  beware  of 
"the  inevitable  temptation  of  a  government 
litigant  to  give  [this  exemption]  an  expan- 
sive Interpretation  in  relation  to  the  par- 
ticular records  at  issue."  " 

The  OST  Is  specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  evaluate  federal  scientific  programs 
In  order  to  provide  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent with  better  information.  Its  evaluations 
may  be  useful  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  other  agencies  with  the  power  to  make 
science  policy.  Nevertheless,  the  evaluations 
themselves  may  not  reflect  the  Internal  pol- 
icy deliberations  that  the  "internal  commu- 
nications" privilege  is  designed  to  protect. 
The  Garwln  Report  may  contain  some  policy 
advice  and  recommendations  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  statutory  exemption.**  In  the 
present  record,  however,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  indicate  that  releasing  the  factual  infor- 
mation in  the  Garwln  Report  will  expose  the 
decisional  processes  of  the  President  or  other 
executive  officers  with  policy-making  func- 
tions. Unless  the  Government  introduces 
such  evidence  on  remand,  the  factual  infor- 
mation in  the  Report  will  not  be  protected 
by  the  exemption  for  internal  communica- 
tions. 

Another  statutory  exemption  which  may 
be  applicable  to  the  Qarvrin  Report  Is  the 
fourth,  protecting  "trade  secrets  and  com- 
mercial or  financial  information  obtained 
from  a  person  and  privileged  or  confiden- 
tial."* This  exemption  la  Intended  to  en- 
courage individuals  to  provide  certain  kinds 
of  confidential  information  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  It  must  be  read  narrowly  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  purpose."  If  the  Garwln 
Report  contains  material  protected  by  this 
exemption,  then  that  material  should  be  de- 
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leted  before  disclosure  of  the  remainder  noay 
be  required." 

Finally,  the  trial  court  on  renoand  may  be 
called  upon  to  consider  the  first  exemption, 
for  matters  "specifically  required  by  Execu- 
tive order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy."** 

Onder  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the 
District  Coiirt  Is  required  to  expedite  the 
proceedings  on  remand  to  determine  whether 
the  Oairwln  Report  is  protected  by  any  statu- 
tory exemption  or  constitutional  privilege.** 
The  court  can  most  effectively  undertake  the 
statutory  de  novo  evaluation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's claim  by  examining  the  Report  in 
camera.  Since  the  record  Indicates  that  the 
Beport  Is  an  evaluation  of  the  federal  pro- 
gram for  development  of  the  SST,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  Report  contains  factual  infor- 
mation on  the  SST  and  on  the  Government's 
activities  with  respect  to  It.  If  the  Govern- 
ment asserts  a  specific  privilege  on  remand, 
l:.spectlon  of  the  Report  will  enable  the  court 
to  delete  any  privileged  matter,  so  that  the 
remainder  may  be  disclosed  In  accordance 
with  the  policies  of  the  Act.*"  Even  if  the 
Oovemment  asserts  that  public  disclosure 
would  be  harmful  to  the  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy,  in  camera  Inspection  may  be 
necessary.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  court 
need  not  Inspect  the  Report  if  the  Govern- 
ment describes  its  relevant  features  suffi- 
ciently to  satisfy  the  court  that  the  claim  of 
privilege  Is  Justified." 

m 

Congress  passed  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  In  response  to  a  persistent  problem 
o!  legislators  and  citizens,  the  problem  of 
obtaining  adequate  Information  to  evaluate 
federal  programs  and  formulate  wise  policies. 
Congress  recognized  that  the  public  cannot 
make  intelligent  decisions  without  such  in- 
formation, and  that  governmental  institu- 
tions become  unresponsive  to  public  needs 
if  knowledge  of  their  activities  Is  denied  to 
tiie  people  and  their  representatives.  The 
touchstone  of  any  proceedings  under  the  Act 
must  be  the  clear  legislative  intent  to  as- 
sure public  access  to  all  governmental  rec- 
ords whose  disclosure  would  not  significantly 
Ijarm  specific  governmental  Interests.  The 
policy  of  the  Act  requires  that  the  disclosure 
requirement  be  construed  broadly,  the  ex- 
emptions narrowly. 

The  public's  need  for  Information  is  espe- 
cially great  in  the  field  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, for  the  growth  of  specialized  sclen- 
liflc  knowledge  threatens  to  outstrip  our 
collective  ability  to  control  its  effects  on  our 
lives.  The  OST  Itself  was  created  to  help 
alleviate  this  problem;  Congress  Intended 
that  the  OST  would  provide  better  Informa- 
tion and  coordination  with  respect  to  federal 
activities  in  the  scientific  field.  It  would 
defeat  the  purposes  of  the  OST,  as  well  as 
the  purposes  of  the  Act,  to  withhold  from 
the  public  factual  Information  on  a  federal 
scientific  program  whose  future  Is  at  the 
center  of  public  debate. 

Reversed  and  remanded  for  further  pro- 
ceedings in  accordance  with  this  opinion. 

FOOTNOTES 

•Sitting  by  designation  pursuant  to  28 
U.8.C.  5  291(a)    (1964). 

'Pub.  L.  No.  89-487,  80  Stat.  250  (1966), 
amending  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  ch. 
314,  }3.  60  Stat.  238  (1946),  5  U.S.C.  §  1002 
(1984).  Pub.  L.  No.  89-487  was  repealed,  but 
its  substantive  provisions  enacted  into  the 
united  States  Code,  by  Pub.  L.  No.  90-23, 
81  Stat.  54  (1967),  6  U.S.C.  §  552  (Supp.  V, 
1970). 

'The  OST  was  established  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1962,  Pt.  I.  3  C.F.R.  879  (1959- 
83  Compilation),  5  U.S.C.   i  133Z-15    (1964). 

'  The  statutory  basis  for  the  SST  program 
«  a  provuion  In  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  authorizing  the  Administrator  of  the 


Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  undertake  re- 
search and  development  in  aviation.  Pub.  L. 
No,  85-726,  Tit.  IH,  5  312(c),  72  Stat.  762 
(1958) ,  49  U.S.C.  i  1353(c)  (1964) .  This  func- 
tion was  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  to  be  exercised  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administrator,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act.  Pub.  L.  No.  89- 
670,  5  6(c)(1),  80  SUt.  938  (1966),  49  U.S.C. 
5  1655(c)(1)    (Supp.  V,   1970). 

*  Dr.  Edward  E.  David,  Jr.  has  replaced 
Dr.  DuBrldge  as  Director  of  the  OST  and  as 
a  party  to  this  litigation. 

'These  uncontroverted  facts  are  set  forth 
in  thj  record  in  statements  of  Dr.  DuBrldge. 
Affidavit  of  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge,  Appendix 
at  14-16;  Letter  of  AprU  3,  1970  from  Dr. 
Lee  A.  DuBrldge  to  The  Honorable  Henry  S. 
Reuss,  Member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  Appendix  at  8-9. 

•Letter  of  May  20,  1970  from  Mr.  John  D. 
Ehrlichman,  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Domestic  Affairs,  to  The  Honorable  Henry  S. 
Reuss,  Member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  Api>endlx  at  11.  In  two 
letters  to  Dr.  DuBrldge,  Mr.  Reuss  had  tried 
to  obtain  the  Oarwln  Report.  Appendix  at 
6-7.  Dr.  DuBrldge  sent  two  letters  in  reply, 
the  second  of  which  referred  Mr.  Reuss" 
request  to  the  Counsel  to  the  President. 
Appendix  at  8-10.  Then  Mr.  Ehrlichman  de- 
clined to  release  the  Report  to  Mr.  Reuss  for 
the  reason  quoted  In  text  above.  When  app.l- 
lants'  attorney  Koff  asked  the  OST  about  the 
availability  of  the  Report,  the  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Director  told  blm  that  the  OST 
"was  without  authority  to  make  available  to 
a  member  of  the  public  the  report  of  Dr. 
Garwln,  since  this  matter  Involved  a  Presi- 
dential document  over  which  the  |OST]  had 
no  control,  and  that  the  [OST|  would  abide 
by  the  ruling  of  John  D.  Ehrlichman  ...  as 
contained  in  his  May  20,  1970  letter  to  The 
Honorable  Henry  S.  Reuss  ...  if  a  request 
for  said  report  was  made  by  a  member  of  the 
public."  Affidavit  of  Peter  L.  Koff,  Appendix 
at  12-13. 

This  chain  of  events  provided  ample  basis 
for  appellants  to  bypass  as  futile  the  step  of 
filing  a  written  request  for  the  document, 
as  ordinarily  required  by  the  OST,  32  Fed. 
Reg.  11,060  (1967).  See  generally  3  K.  Davis, 
Administbativx  Law  Teeatise  55  20.07-.08. 
(1958,  Supp.  1970);  L.  Jaffe,  Judicial  Con- 
trol OF  Administrative  Action  426-37,  446- 
49  (1965).  The  OST's  refusal  to  disclose  the 
Report  to  Mr.  Reuss  Is  especially  significant, 
for  while  his  right  as  a  citizen  to  obtain  the 
Report  under  the  Act  Is  equal  to  that  of 
appellants,  his  right  as  a  Congressman  is 
presumably  greater.  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1497, 
89th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  11-12  (1966). 

'  The  Act  provides : 

"{Ejach  agency,  on  request  for  identifiable 
records  made  in  accordance  with  published 
rules  stating  the  time,  place,  fees  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  statute,  and  procedure  to 
be  followed,  shall  make  the  records  promptly 
available  to  any  person.  On  complaint,  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
district  in  which  the  complainant  resides,  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  in 
which  the  agency  records  are  situated,  has 
Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the  agency  from  with- 
holding agency  records  and  to  order  the  pro- 
duction of  any  agency  records  improperly 
withheld  from  the  complaint  [slcl.  In  such 
a  case  the  court  shall  determine  the  matter 
de  novo  and  the  burden  is  on  the  agency  to 
sustain  its  action.  In  the  event  the  noncom- 
pliance with  the  order  of  the  court,  the  dis- 
trict court  may  punish  for  contempt  the  re- 
sponsible employee.   .   .   ." 

5  U.S.C.  5  552(a)  (3)   (Supp.  V,  1970) . 

»See  United  States  v.  Reynolds,  345  U.S.  I, 
7-8   (1953): 

"The  privilege  belongs  to  the  Government 
and  must  be  asserted  by  it;  it  can  neither  be 
claimed  nor  waived  by  a  private  party.  It  is 
not  to  be  lightly  invoked.  There  must  be  a 
formal  claim  of  privilege,  lodged  by  the  head 


of  the  department  which  has  control  over 
the  matter,  after  actual  personal  considera- 
tion by  that  officer,  [footnotes  omitted.  1" 

See  al30  General  Services  Administration  r. 
Benson.  415  F.2d  878.  879  (9th  Clr.  1969) . 

•The  doctrine  of  executive  privilege  is  to 
some  degree  inherent  in  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  separation  of  powers.  See,  e.g., 
Berger,  Executive  Privilege  V.  Congressional 
Inquiry  {Pts.  I  A  II),  12  U.C.L.A.L.  Rrv.  1043, 
1287  (1965);  Bishop,  The  Executive's  Right 
of  Privacy:  An  Unresolved  Constitutional 
Question.  66  Yale  L.J.  477  (1967) ;  Davis,  The 
Information  Act:  A  Preliminary  AnalysU,  34 
U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  761,  763-65  (1967).  As  the 
concurring  opinion  points  out,  the  power  of 
Congress  to  compel  disclosure  of  agency  rec- 
ords to  the  public  is  no  greater  than  its  power 
to  compel  disclosure  to  Congress  itself.  Since 
1789,  Congress  has  frequently  exercised  the 
latter  power  in  statutes  requiring  executive 
officers  to  transmit  information  to  Congress. 
See  e.g..  Act  of  Sept.  2,  1789,  ch.  12,  5  2,  1  Stat. 
65,  OS  amended,  31  U.S.C.  5  1002  (Supp.  V. 
1970)  (Sec'y  of  Treasury  must  give  certain 
Information  to  either  house  of  Congress  on 
request) ;  Act  of  May  29.  1928,  ch.  901,  5  2.  45 
SUt.  996,  as  amended,  5  U.S.C.  5  2954  (Supp. 
V,  1970)  (each  executive  agency  must  dis- 
close certain  information  to  Gov't  Opera- 
tions Committees  of  House  and  Senate  on 
request).  However,  courts  have  never  been 
asked  to  rule  on  the  scope  of  executive  priv- 
ilege in  the  context  of  a  congressional  com- 
mand to  disclose  information.  They  have  con- 
sidered the  scope  of  the  privilege  onl7  In  rul- 
ing on  a  litigant's  request  for  discovery  of  In- 
formation held  by  the  Government,  both  in 
litigation  with  the  Government,  e.g.,  Rovlaro 
V.  United  States,  353  U.S.  53  (1957);  United 
States  vs.  Reynolds,  345  U.S.  1  ( 1953 ) ,  and  in 
litigation  between  private  parties,  e.g.,  Carl 
Zeiss  Stiftvmg  v.  V.E.B.  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  40 
P.RJ3.  318  (DD.C.  1966),  aff'd  per  curiam, 
128  U.S.  App.  D.C.  10,  384  F.2d  979,  cert,  de- 
nted, 389  U.S.  952  (1967). 

^"See  Ash  wander  v.  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, 297  U.S.  288,  345-48  (1936)  (Bran- 
dels,  J.,  concurring) . 

"  If  the  Government  asserts  a  constitu- 
tional privilege  on  remand,  the  cotirt  will 
not  thereby  be  deprived  of  Jurisdiction,  for 
the  Judicial  power  extends  to  resolving  the 
questions  of  separation  of  powers  raised  by 
the  constitutional  claim.  See  Powell  v.  Mc- 
Cormack,  395  U.S.  486,  512-22,  548-49  (1969) ; 
Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186,  198-204,  208- 
37  (1962)  cf.  Berger  (Pt.  II),  supra  note  9. 
at  1349-60.  The  precise  limits  of  legislative 
authority  over  the  executive  branch  are  not 
clear.  In  discussing  the  President's  power 
to  remove  officers,  the  Supreme  Court  baa 
drawn  an  uncertain  distinction  between 
officers  who  exercise  purely  executive  func- 
tions, and  those  whose  functions  are  quasi- 
legislative  or  quasi-Judicial;  only  the  for- 
mer are  removable  at  the  will  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  spite  of  a  contrary  congresslorLal 
enactment.  Compare  Wiener  v.  United 
States,  357  U.S.  349  (1958).  and  Humphrey's 
Ex'r  v.  United  State,  295  U.S.  602  (1935), 
with  Myers  v.  United  States,  272  U.S.  62 
(1926f.  See  also  Kendall  v.  United  States, 
37  U.S.  (12  Pet.)   524,  610,  612-13   (1838). 

"The  fact  that  the  President  may  have 
ordered  the  Director  of  the  OST  not  to  re- 
lease the  Garwln  Report  does  not  leave  the 
courts  without  power  to  review  the  legality 
of  withholding  the  Report,  for  courts  have 
power  to  compel  subordinate  executive  offi- 
cials to  disobey  illegal  Presidential  com- 
mands. See  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
v.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  579  (1952).  If  nondU- 
closure  of  the  Garwln  Report  is  not  sup- 
ported by  a  statutory  exemption  or  a  con- 
stitutional executive  privilege,  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  requires  issuance  of  an 
Injunction  to  compel  the  OST  to  release  the 
Report,  whether  the  refusal  to  disclose  la 
attributable  to  the  OST  or  to  the  President. 
The  President  is  not  an  indispensable  party, 
because  a  "decree  granting  the  relief  sought 
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will  [not]  require  him  to  take  iictlon, 
either  by  exercising  a  power  lodged  In  iilm  or 
by  having  a  subordinate  exercise  It  for  him." 
and  because  "the  decree  which  Is  entered 
will  effectively  grant  the  relief  deslied  by 
expending  Itself  on  the  subordinats  o£B- 
clal  who  is  before  the  court."  Willli  .ma  v. 
Panning.  332  U.S.  490.  493.  494  (194  7). 
"5  U.S.C.  5  551(1)  (Supp.  V,  1970) 
"See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1980,  79th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  19  (1946);  S.  Rep.  No.  752,  79th  Cong., 
Ist  Sess.  10  (1945);  Stait  of  Senate   >}mm. 

ON     THE     JUDICIART,     79TH     CONC,     IST     SeSS., 

Report  on  the  Aoministkattve  PBomEDTTRE 
Act  2  (Comm.  Print  1945);  Attorne^  Gen- 
eral's  COMM.    ON   ADMTNISTRATrVE   PROOXDURE, 

Pinal  Report,  Administrattve  PROtrEDiTRE 
IN  Government  Agencies,  S.  Doc.  No.  8, 
77th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  7  (1941);  Ati  ornet 
General's  Manttal  on  the  Adminis-  rative 
Proceditre  Act  9-10  (1947).  See  geierally 
Preedman,  Admtniatrative  Procedur:  and 
the  Control  of  Foreign  Direct  Investment, 
119  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  1,  4-18   (1970). 

'"See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1980,  70th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  19   (1946):  Staff  op  Senate  Co^;M.  on 

THE    JtTDICIART,    79th    CONG.,    ISt   SESS..     IEPORT 

ON  THE  Administrative  Procedure  Act  2 
(Comm.  Print  1945);  Attorney  GEirEEAL's 
Memorandum  on  the  Public  Information 
Section  of  the  Administrative  PRacEBtniE 
Act  4  (1967).  Por  example,  the  APA's  defini- 
tion of  Eigency  apparently  Includes  tlie  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  which  Investi- 
gates, evaluates  and  recommends,  bv  t  does 
not  adjudicate.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  195  1.  Pub. 
L.  No.  85-315,  Pt.  I.  71  Stat.  635,  OS  amended. 
42  U.S.C.  9  1975c  (Supp.  V,  1970);  Larche  v. 
Hannah,  176  P  Supp  791,  796  &  n.l5  (W.D. 
La.  1959  (Comm'n  Is  an  agency  and  subject 
to  APA's  adjudication  provisions),  aiopted 
in  177  P.  Supp.  816,  819  n.5  (W.D.  La  1959) 
(three-Judge  court),  rev'd  on  other  grounds 
363  U.S.  420.  441.  452-53  (1960)  (Conm'n  Is 
not  subject  to  APA's  adjudication  provl- 
Blons).  See  also  Exec.  Order  No.  11236,  3 
CJ.R.  329  (1964-65  Compilation);  SI  ;olnlck 
V.  Parsons.  397  P.2d  523  (7th  Clr.  1968) 
(President's  Comm'n  on  Law  Enforcement  & 
Admin,  of  Justice) . 

'•  Compare  International  Paper  Co.  ?.  PPC, 
Civ.  No.  69-5169  (SJJ.N.Y..  May  15,  1970) 
(typewritten  opinion  at  12-13)  (staff  )f  FPC 
Is  not  a  separate  agency)  (unreported;  type- 
written opinion  filed  in  this  action  in  the 
District  Court,  Civ.  No.  1571-70,  D.D.  U.). 

'•The  statutory  definition  of  "a^sncy" 
specifically  excludes  Congress  an  1  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  but  dees  not 
specifically  exclude  the  President.  5  U.S.C 
J  551(1)  (Supp.  V.  1970). 

"See  Mississippi  v.  Johnson,  71  IT.S.  (4 
Wan.)  475,499-501  (1867). 

"  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  19  82,  Pt. 
I.  S  3.  3  CJJi.  879,  879-80  (1959-62  Com- 
pilation) .  5  U.S.C.  5  133Z-15  (1964) . 

"National  Science  Foundation  Act  (if  1960. 
eh.  171,  5  3(a)  (1)  &  (6),  64  Stat.  149.  as 
amended.  42  U.S.C.  §  1862(a)  (1)  &  (6) 
(1964);  see  Exec.  Order  No.  10.521,  3  CPJl. 
183  (1954-58  Compilation),  42  U.S.C.  §  1862 
(1964),  aa  amended  by  Exe.  Order  No.  10.807. 

5  6(b).  3  C.F.R.  329.  331  (1959-€3  Cc  mplla- 
tlon).  42  U.S.C.  5  1862  (1964) 

n  Message  Prom  the  President  ( *  the 
United  States  Teansmittinc  Rsoroaniza- 
TION  Plan  No.  2  of  1962,  ProvidiJjg  fob 
Certain  Reorganizations  in  the  Pkld  of 
Science  and  Technology.  H.R.  Doc.  P  o.  372, 
87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1962),  reprodt:ce(I  in 
108  Cong  Rec.  5439-40,  5456-57  (196!).  See 
also  H.R.  Rep.  No.  34,  90th  Cong.,  lit  Sess 

6  (1967);  S.  Rep.  No.  1137,  90th  Coag..  2d 
Sess.  7  (1968). 

"H.R.  Rep.  No.  1635,  87th  Cong.,  2b  Sess. 
9  (1962),  qtLoting  Hearings  on  Reortaniza- 
tion  Plan  No.  2  of  1962  Before  the  Su^comm. 
on  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganization 
of  the  House  Comm.  on  Gov't  Ope)  ations. 
87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  11  (1962)    (statement  of 


Elmer  B.  Staats,  Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget).  See  also  108  Cono.  Rec.  8469. 
8471-72  (1962)  (remarks  of  Reps.  Anderson 
and  Monagan) .  In  1968,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  was  amended  to  re- 
flect the  new  distribution  of  functions.  Pub. 
L.  No.  90-407,  82  SUt.  360  (1968),  42  U.S.C. 
S  1862(a)  (5)  &  (d)  (Supp.  V,  1970);  see 
H.R.  Rep  No.  34,  90tb  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  6,  21 
(1967);  S.  Rep.  No.  1137.  90th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  7,  16  (1968).  The  Director  of  the  OST 
was  also  expected  to  replace  the  President's 
Special  Assistant  for  Science  and  Technology 
in  the  capacity  of  personal  adviser  to  the 
President  on  scientific  matters.  See  H.R. 
Rep.  No.  1635,  supra,  at  5;  Hearings,  supra, 
at  10-11.  13-15. 

"  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  ch.  226,  i  6, 
63  Stat.  205,  as  amended,  5  U.S.C.  i  906 
(Supp.  V.  1970). 

»  A  resolution  disapproving  the  plan  which 
created  the  OST  was  Introduced  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  did  not  pass.  HJl. 
Res.  595,  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1962);  108 
Cong.  Rec.  8473   (1962). 

"H.R.  Rep.  No.  1635,  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
9  (1962). 

••108  Cong.  Rec.  8473  (1962)  (statement 
of  Rep.  Hollfield).  See  aUo  id.  at  8472  ("I 
think  the  very  fact  that  this  makes  the  sci- 
entific program  more  answerable  to  the  Con- 
gress in  Itself  Justifies  the  establishment  of 
this  Office  .  .  .  .")  (remarks  of  Rep.  Holl- 
field). 

"  The  power  of  Investigation  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  incident  of  legislative  power 
necessary  to  the  enactment  and  effective  en- 
forcement of  wise  laws.  See,  e.g.,  McGrain  v. 
Daugherty,  273  U.S.  136  (1927).  The  chief 
limitation  on  congressional  inquiry  Is  that 
It  must  be  exercised  for  valid  legislative  pur- 
poses and  not  in  derogation  of  fundamental 
personal  liberties.  See,  e.g.,  Watkins  v.  United 
States,  354  U.S.  178.  187,  198  (1957) .  Congress 
has  often  delegated  portions  of  its  investi- 
gatory fMJwer  to  administrative  agencies.  See 
1  K.  Davis,  Administrative  Law  Treatise 
S§  3.01.14  (1958,  Supp.  1970). 

=»  See  Hearings,  supra  note  22.  at  13-14  (re- 
marks of  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Deputy  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  of  Reps.  Ander- 
son and  Hollfield). 

'^See  Udall  v.  Tallman.  380  U.S.  1.  16, 
(1965)  : 

"When  faced  with  a  problem  of  statutory 
construction,  this  Court  shows  great  defer- 
ence to  the  Interpretation  given  the  statute 
by  the  officers  or  agency  charged  with  Its 
administration. 

»  32  Fed.  Reg.  1 1 .060  ( 1967) . 

■"  The  Garwin  Report  Is  precisely  the  sort 
of  evaluation  the  OST  Is  authorized  to  un- 
dertake, i.e.,  an  evaluation  of  another  agen- 
cy's scientific  program  involving  technolog- 
ical developments  and  applications.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  focusing  Its  efforts 
on  basic  science,  had  not  gathered  much  In- 
formation on  technological  applications  and 
developments,  nor  had  it  studied  agency  pro- 
grams. The  Foundation's  function  of  evaluat- 
ing federal  programs  was  transferred  to  the 
OST  to  Improve  performance  In  these  very 
respects.  See  Message  From  the  I»3ESIdent  of 
the  United  States  Transmitting  Reorgani- 
zations IN  the  Field  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, H.R.  Doc.  No.  372,  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1962)  reproduced  in  108  Cong.  Rec.  5439-40, 
5456-67  (1962);  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1635,  87th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  7-8  (1962). 

»  See  pp.  17-19  infra. 

"5  use.  5  552(b)  (l)-(9)  (Supp.  V.  1970). 

**  Consumers  Union  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.  V.  Veterans  Administration,  301  P.  Supp. 
796,  806-08  (S.D.N.Y.  1969);  see  General 
Services  Administration  v.  Benson,  415  F.  2d 
878,  880  (9th  Clr.  1969).  See  generally  1  K. 
Davis,  Administrative  Law  Treatise  S  3A.6 
(Supp.  1970). 

"•=  Compare  United  Steelworkers  v.  United 
States,  361  U.S.  39.  55-59  (1959)    (Frankfur- 


ter, J.,  concurring)  (80-day  Injunction 
against  strike  causing  national  emergency  is 
mandatory),  vHth  Hecht  Co.  v.  Bowles,  32i 
U.S.  321,  326-31  (1944)  (injunction  against 
violation  of  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  is 
discretionary).  See  Note,  Judicial  Discretion 
and  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act:  Dit. 
closure  Denied:  Consumers  Onion  v.  Veterant 
Administration,  45  Ind.  L.  J.  421  (1970).  It 
is  well  established  that  Congress  may  modify 
the  usually  strict  standards  for  equitable  re- 
lief in  providing  for  injunctions  In  aid  of 
Important  federal  policies.  See,  e.g.,  Vlrglnu 
Ry.  V.  System  Fed'n.  No,  40.  300  U.S.  516,  662, 
(1937). 

»  U.S.C.  J  1002  (1964). 

"  5  U.S.C.  §  552  (Supp.  V,  1970) ;  see  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.  v.  FTC,  138  U.S.  Ap>p.  DC.  22,  25, 

424  P.2d  935,  938  (1970) ;  American  Mall  Line, 
Ltd.  V.  Oullck,  133  U.S.  App.  DC.  382,  888, 
411  P.2d  696,  699  (1969);  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1497, 
89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  1-2,  6-6,  8-9,  11  (1966); 
S.  Rep.  No.  813,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  3-6,  8. 
10(  1965). 

**  This  section  does  not  authorize  withhold- 
ing Information  or  limit  the  availability  of 
records  to  the  public,  except  as  specifically 
stated  In  this  section.  5  U.S.C.  5  552(c) 
(Supp.  V,  1970);  see  Epstein  v.  Resor,  431 
F.2d  930,  932  (9th  Clr.),  cert,  denied,  398 
U.S.  965  (1970). 

s*  One  statement  In  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  specifically 
supports  the  conclusion  that  Congress  In- 
tended to  eliminate  equitable  discretion.  8. 
Rep.  No.  813,  89th  Con..  1st  Sess.  3  (1965) 
("It  is  essential  that  agency  personnel,  and 
the  courts  as  well,  be  given  definitive  guide- 
lines In  setting  Information  policies.")  (em- 
phasis added) .  The  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  contains 
language  indicating  that  district  courts  do 
have  discretion.  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1497,  89th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  9  (1966)  ("The  Court  will 
have  authority  whenever  it  considers  such 
action  equitable  and  appropriate  to  enjoin 
the  agency  from  withholding  its  records  and 
to  order  the  production  of  agency  records  Im- 
properly withheld."  (emphasis  added).  How- 
ever,  the  House  report  was  published  after 
the  Senate  had  passed  its  bill.  Since  only  the 
Senate  report  was  considered  by  both  bouses 
of  Congress,  the  Senate  Committee's  reading 
of  the  Act  is  a  better  Indication  of  legislative 
intent  when  the  two  reports  conflict.  See 
Consumers  Union  of  the  United  States,  Inc. 
V.  Veterans  Administration,  301  F.  Supp.  798, 
801  (S.D.  N.Y.  1969) ;  Benson  v.  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  289  F.  Supp.  590,  595 
(W.D.  Wash.  1968),  aff'd  on  other  grourids, 
415  F.2d  878  (9th  Clr.  1969);  1  K.  Davis,  Ad- 
ministrative LAW  Treatise  §  3A.2  (Supp. 
1970). 

"S  U.S.C.  S  552(b)  (5)    (Supp.  V,  1970). 

"  See  Grumman  Aircraft  Eng'r  Corp.  v.  Be- 
negotlatlcn  Bd.,  138  U.S.  App.  D.C.  147,  151, 

425  P.  2d  578,  582  (1970) ;  Bristol  Myers  C^.  v. 
PTC,  138  U.S.  App.  DC.  22.  26,  424  P.  2d  938, 
939  (1970);  see  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1497,  89th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  10  ( 1966) ;  S.  Rep.  No.  813,  89th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  9  (1965) .  See  also  Freeman  v. 
Sellgson,  132  U.S.  App.  DC.  56,  68-69.  406  F. 
2d  1326,  1338-39  (1968);  Machln  v.  Zuckert, 
114  U.S.  App.  D.C.  335,  338-40,  316  F.  2d  336. 
339-41  (1962),  cert,  denied,  375  U.S.  896 
( 1963) ;  Boeing  Airplane  Co.  v.  Coggeshall,  108 
U.S.  App  DC.  106.  112,  280  P.  2d  654.  «80 
1960);  note  42  In/ra. 

"  Cf.  United  States  v.  Morgan,  313  U.S.  409. 
422  (1941);  ^^organ  v.  United  States,  304  0.8. 
1,  18  (1938) ;  Carl  Zeiss  Stlfting  v.  V.E.B.  Carl 
Zeiss.  Jena,  "0  F.R.D.  318,  325-26  (D.D.C. 
1966).  a^'d  per  curiam.  128  U.S.  App.  DC.  10, 
384  P.  2d  979,  cert,  denied,  389  U.S.  952  (1967). 

<<  Ackerly  v.  Ley,  137  U.S.  App.  DC.  133, 138. 
420  P.  2d  li336,  1341  (1969). 

"  The  ratlo-iale  of  the  exemption  for  Inter- 
nal communications  indicates  that  the  ex- 
emption should  be  available  in  connection 
with  the  Garwin  Report  even  If  it  was  pre- 
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nared  for  an  agency  by  outside  experts.  The  Ing  and  trial  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  actions  within  their  Jurisdiction.  Thus, 
Government  may  have  a  special  need  for  the      and  expedited  in  everv  way.  whether  the  advice  they  receive  and  act  on 

opinions  and  recommendations  oX  temporary  6  U.S.C.  I  (a)  (3)   (Supp.  V,  1970).  Is  good  or  bad  there  can  be  no  shifting  of 

consultants,  and  those  individuals  should  be         "  See   Grumman   Aircraft   Eng'r   Corp.   v.     ultimate  responsibility.- 
able  to  give  their  Judgments  freely  without      Renegotiation  Bd.,   138  U.S.  App.  D.C.   147,  Insofar   as  the  executive   branch  is  con- 

fear  of  publicity.  A  document  like  the  Garwin  150.  425  P.2d  578.  581  ( 1970) .  See  also  Boeing  cerned,  most.  If  not  all,  of  the  information 
Keoort  should  therefore  be  Ueated  as  an  Airplane  Co.  v.  Coggeshall,  108  U.S.  App.  D.C.  protected  by  this  common  law  privilege  is 
intta-agency    memorandum    of    the    agency      106.  114,  280  F.2d  654,  662  (1960):  now  covered  by  the  filth  exemption  to  the 

which  solicited  It.  "In  the  present  case,  where  no  military  or      Freedom  of  Information  Act  which  exempts 

»5  U.S.C.  §  552(b)(4)  (Supp.  V.  1970).  state  secrete  are  Involved,  and  where  the 
Other  statutory  exemptions  also  protect  In-  generally  meritorious  basis  of  the  sub- 
formation  that  might  be  communicated  to  poena —  Including  necessity — has  been  estab- 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis.  The  Ushed,  we  think  it  proper  for  the  District 
Act  exempts  "personnel  and  medical  files  and     Judge  to  exsonlne  in  camera  the  individual 

similar  files  the  disclosure  of  which  would      papers  which  are  alleged  to  be  privileged,  and  -      ,     .  ,  ^,  ^,  „     „,. 

constitute  a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  direct  exclusions  or  excisions  in  a  manner  powers  wnong  the  legislative,  executive  and 
personal  privacy,"  and  matters  "contained  in  deemed  lawful  and  appropriate,  keeping  In  Judicial  branches  of  our  Government^  Th^  at 
or  related  to  examination,  operating  or  condi-      mind  the  Issues  of  the  case,  the  nature  and      ^fst    »ff^^^  ^y^^°^  ?!!'"_if.!,..    _i*.„!„J 

importance  of  the  Interests  supporting  the 

claim  of  privilege,  and  the  fundamental  pol- 
icy of  free  societies  that  Justice  is  usually 

promoted  by  disclosure  rather  than  secrecy 

[citations  omitted]" 
"See  United  States  v.  Reynolds,  345  U.S. 

1,   8-10    (1953):    Epstein   v.   Resor,   421   P.2d 

930,   933    (9th   Clr.),   Cert,  denied,  398   U.S. 

965  (1970). 


from  disclosure  "inter-agency  or  intra-agency 
memorandums  or  letters  which  would  not 
be  available  by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an 
agency  In  litigation  with  the  agency."  • 

The  constitutional   part   of   the  privilege 
arises  from  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 


tion  reports  prepared  by,  on  behalf  of,  or  for 
the  use  of  an  agency  responsible  for  the  regu- 
lation or  supervision  of  financial  Institu- 
tions." Id.,  I  552(b)  (6)  and  (8).  The  Act  also 
exempts  "Investigatory  files  compiled  for  law 
enforcement  purposes  except  to  the  extent 
available  by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an 
agency."  Id.,  5  552(b)(7).  This  exemption 
covers  files  prepared  for  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal law  enforcement.  See  Clement  Bros.  v. 
NliRB.  282  P.  Supp.  540,  542  (N.D.  Ga.  1968). 
»See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1497,  89th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  10  (1966):  S.  Rep.  No.  813  8th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  9  (1965);  Grumman  Aircraft  Eng'r 
(^rp.  V.  Renegotiation  Bd.,  138  U.S.  App.  D.C. 
147,  151,  426  F.2d  678,  582  (1970);  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.  v.  FTC,  138  U.S.  App.  D.C.  22,  26- 
26,  424  P.2d  935,  938-39  (1970);  Consumers 
Union  of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  v.  Veter- 
ans Administration,  301  P.  Supp.  796.  802- 
04  (S.D.N.Y.  1969) .  See  oiso  Rovlaro  v.  United 
States,  353  U.S.  63  (1957)  (identity  of  in- 
formers); In  re  Quarles  &  Butler,  158  U.S. 
632  (1895);  Vogel  v.  Gruaz,  110  U.S.  311 
(1884);  Freeman  v.  Sellgson,  132  U.S.  App. 
D.C.  56,  69-70  405  F.2d  1326,  1339-40  (1968); 
Westlnghouse  Elec.  Corp.  v.  City  of  Burling- 
ton, 122  U.S.  App.  D.C.  66,  70-74.  351  P.2d 
762,  767-71  (1965);  Boeing  Airplane  Co.  v. 
Coggeshall,  108  US.  App.  DC.   106,   113,  280 


Concurring  Opinion 

WiLKEY,  Circuit  Judge,  concurring:  I  con- 
cur in  the  result  reached  and  in  the  court's 
opinion,  except  on  the  point  of  equitable  dis- 
cretion discussed  below. 
I. 

It  Is  necessary  to  remand  this  matter  to 
the  trial  CDurt.  because  the  trial  court  did 
err  in  not  holding  the  Garwin  Report  a 
record  of  an  agency  subject  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  and  therefore  quite  logi- 
cally did  not  proceed  to  consider  the  exemp- 
tions under  that  Act. 

n. 


where  the  appellants  are  private  citizens 
relying  on  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
but  It  puts  the  matter  In  a  different  focus 
to  know  that  originally  Congressman  Henry 
S.  Retiss  had  sought  to  obtain  this  Report 
over  a  period  of  months.  Whatever  Justifica- 
tion lies  behind  the  refusal  of  his  request 
has  a  bearing  on  appellants'  rights  here.  Only 
after  both  Dr.  DuBridge  and  Mr.  Ehrllchman, 
Assistant  to  the  President,  had  declined  to 
accede  to  the  Cor  gressman's  request — on  the 
ground  that  "the  report  was  in  the  nature 
of  inter-  and  intra-agency  memoranda  which 
contained  opinions,  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations prepared  for  the  advice  of  the 
President" — did  the  appellants  make  their 
request. 

Appellants  Invoked  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  m  support  of  their  request,  but 
as  the  court's  c^lnlon  points  out — without 
deciding  whether  the  refusal  of  the  Assistant 
to  the  President  was  Justified  or  not — ".  .  .  . 
while  his  [Mr.  Reuss']  right  as  a  citizen  to 
obtain  the  Report  under  the  Act  Is  equal  to 
that  of  appellants,  his  right  a«  a  Congress- 
man is  presumably  greater"  (footnote  6). 
Obviously  Congress  could  not  surmount  con- 
stitutional barriers — if  such  exist  in  this  or 
any  other  given  case — by  conferring  upon 
any  member  of  the  general  public  a  right 


Conceivably  on  remand  the  trial  court  may 
also  reach  a  question  of  constitutional  priv- 
ilege.' To  put  this  question  In  perspective,      _       

it    must   be   understood   that   the   privilege      ^hichCongress,  neither  Individually  or  ool 
P.2d  654,   661    (1960);    Arnsteln   v.    United     against    disclosure    of   the    decision-making      lectivelv  oossesses  Water  does  not  naturally 
a,.,„    K^  TTc     ^r.^    r^n    ,qq    on5_nA    9Qfl     process    is    a    trl-partlte    privilege,    because      ^j^  y^^^er  than  Its  source. 

precisely  the  same  privilege  In   conducting 
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States,   54   U.S.    App.    D.C.    199,    203-04 
P.  946. 950-51  (1924). 

"  The  exemption  for  confldentlal  informa- 
tion is  available  only  with  respect  to  infor- 
mation received  from  sources  outside  the 
Government.  The  Garwin  panel's  Report  is 
therefore  eligible  for  this  exemption  only  to 
the  extent  it  contains  private  Information 
given  confldentially  by  panel  member  or  in- 
formation obtained  from  nongovernmental 
parties  en  a  confldentiad  basis.   See   Grum- 


certain  aspects  of  public  business  exists  for 
the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches  as  well 
as  for  the  executive.  It  arises  from  two 
sources,  one  common  law  and  the  other  con- 
stitutional. 

Historically,  and  apart  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  privilege  against  public  disclosure 
or  disclosure  to  other  co-equal  branches  of 
the  Government  arises  from  the  common- 


Recognition  of  the  necessity,  on  both 
grounds  cited  above,  of  preserving  the  con- 
fidentiality of  certain  papers  and  delibera- 
tions has  come  from  all  three  branches  of 
our  Government.  A  few  examples  demon- 
strate the  universality  and  antiquity  of  the 
principles  involved  here. 

While  the  constitutional  privilege  has  been 
asserted  most  frequently  m  our  history  by 
the  executive  against  the  demands  of  the 


riTuI*  AorD''ri47    T^rT25T2d      ^^'^^   '=°'^'"°°   law   principle   that    not    all       egisrature,  yet  the  Congress  Itself  has  always 
ua.,   138    U.S.    App.    D.C.    147,    151,    425    F.2d       niihllr  bu.<!lne.<!s  can  be  transacted  comoletelv       _-- ._-j    -    „-..,ii«™^    f^,    it=    «t.m    r.riv<itj« 


App 

578,  582  (1970);  Consumers  Union  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.  v.  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, 301  P.  Supp.  796,  802-04  (S.D.N.Y.) 
1969). 

"5  use.  5  552(b)(1)  (Supp.  V,  1970).  The 
other  exemptions  require  a  de  novo  deter- 
mination of  whether  the  record  the  Govern- 
ment seeks  to  withhold  contains  i'^forma- 
tlon  of  the  class  protected  by  an  exemption. 
But  to  qualify  for  the  first  exemption,  the 
Oovernment  need  show  only  that  the  record 
Is  "specifically  required  ...  to  be  kept 
•ecret"  pursuant  to  an  Executive  order;  re- 
view of  the  propriety  of  keeping  it  secret  Is 
then  limited  to  determining  that  the  admin- 
istrative decision  was  not  arbitrary  and 
capricious.  See  Epstein  v.  Resor,  421,  P.2d 
930,  933  (9th  Clr.),  cert,  denied.  398  U.S. 
965  (1970).  See  also  United  States  v.  Reyn- 
olds, 345  U.S.  1  (1953);  Totten  v.  United 
States,  92,  U.S.  106  (1875);  cf.  Dayton  v. 
DuUes,  102  US  App.  DC.  372,  378,  254  P.2d 
''I.  77  (1957),  rev'd  on  other  grounds,  357 
U-8.  144  (1958). 

"Except  as  to  causes  the  court  considers 
or  greater  Importance,  proceedings  before 
the  district  court,  as  authorized  by  this  para- 
Paph.  take  precedence  on  the  docket  over  all 
other  causes  and  shall  be  assigned  for  hear- 


publlc  business  can  be  transacted  completely  recognized  a  privilege  for  its  own  private 
in  the  open,  that  public  officials  are  entitled  papers  and  deliberations.  Not  only  is  there 
to  the  private  advice  of  their  subordinates      ^^  provision  or  procedure  for  a  demand  by 

and  to  confer  among  themselves  freely  and  

frankly,  without  fear  of  disclosure,  otherwise 
the  advice  received  and  the  exchange  of  views 
may  not  be  as  frank  and  honest  as  the  public 
good  requires. 

•No  doubt  all  of  us  at  times  have  wished 
that  we  might  have  been  able  to  sit  in  and 
listen  to  the  deliberation  of  Judges  in  con- 
ference, to  an  executive  session  of  a  Congres- 
sional committee  or  to  a  Cabinet  meeting  l-.i 
order  to  find  out  the  basis  for  a  particular 
action  or  decision.  However,  Government 
could  not  function  if  it  was  permissible  to 
go  behind  Judicial,  legislative  or  executive 
action  and  to  demand  a  full  accounting  from 
all  subordinates  who  may  have  been  called 
upon  to  make  a  recommendation  in  the  mat- 
ter. Such  a  process  would  be  self-defeating. 
It  Is  the  President,  not  the  White  House 
staff,  tl:e  heads  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies, not  their  subordinates,  the  Judges,  not 
their  law  clerks,  and  members  of  Congress, 
not  their  executive  assistants,  who  are  ac- 
countable to  the  people   for  official  public 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


a  private  citizen  for  access  to  any  papers 
deemed  confidential,  but  no  court  subpoena 
Is  complied  with  by  the  Congress  or  Its  com- 
mittees without  a  vote  of  the  house  con- 
cerned to  turn  over  the  documents  willingly 
in  response  to  the  request  of  the  c?urt,  thus 
properly  preserving  the  co-equai  separate 
status  Oi  that  braich  of  the  Government. 
For  example. 

"[Nlo  evidence  of  a  documentary  character 
under  the  control  and  In  the  possession  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  can,  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  p:s- 
session  but  by  its  permission."  • 

The  Judiciary,  as  perhaps  inherently  the 
weakest  of  the  three  branches,  has  most  fre- 
quently reiterated  the  principle  of  separation 
of  powers,  the  classic  expression  being  In 
Kilbourn  v.  Thompson: 

"It  is  .  .  .  essential  to  the  suc:essful  work- 
ing of  this  system  that  the  persons  intrusted 
with  fwwer  in  any  one  of  these  brsmches 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  encroach  upon  the 
powers  confided  to  the  others,  but  that  each 
shall  by  the  law  of  its  creation  be  limited  to 
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the  exercise  of  the  powers  approprlau  to  Its 
own  department  and  no  other."  » 

The  reason  for  the  separation  of  jowers 
was  well  put  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandels: 

'•The  doctrine  of  separation  of  powflrs  was 
adopted  by  the  Convention  of  1787,  not  to 
promote  efficiency,  but  to  preclude  this  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power.  The  purpose  m  as  not 
to  avoid  friction  but.  by  means  of  thu  Inev- 
itable friction  Incident  to  the  dlstrlbu  ;lon  of 
governmental  powers  among  three  t  epart- 
ments.  to  save  the  people  from  autociacy."  • 

When  President  Washington  first  ddcllned 
to  furnish  the  House  of  Bepresentatlv<  s  with 
a  document  requested  by  it,  he  gave  as  his 
reason  for  refusal. 

"(lit  is  essential  to  the  due  adminlsi  ration 
of  the  Government  that  the  boundarKs  fixed 
by  the  Constitution  between  the  differ*  mt  de- 
partments should  be  preserved,  a  Just  regard 
to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  duty  I  of  my 
olBce.  under  all  the  circumstances  if  this 
case,  forbids  a  compliance  with  your  re- 
quests." '  I 

These  examples  of  recognition  by  all  three 
branches  of  a  constitutional  prlvll^[e  to 
withhold  certain  documents  under  glvjen  cir- 
cumstances not  only  show  the  trlpertlte  na- 
ture of  the  constitutional  privilege,  l^ut  are 
relevant  here,  where  the  appellants  a^e  pri- 
vate citizens,  because  the  original  iequest 
for  the  Garwln  Report  stemmed  from  K  Con- 
gressman and  was  denied  by  the  executive  on 
the  grounds  the  validity  of  which  Is  iot  yet 
finally  determined.  But  It  would  be  ftn  ab- 
surdity to  content  that  a  Congresemai) — who 
Is  both  citizen  and  Member  of  the  \  House 
of  Representatives — could  not  have  a(icess  to 
a  dociunent  In  the  executive  branch,  and 
yet  another  citizen  could  gain  access  bn  the 
strength  of  a  statute  enacted  by  Cciigreas. 
Thus.  If  the  exemptions  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  are  found  not  to  ipermlt 
withholding  of  the  Information  soughjt  here, 
the  executive  may  stUl  assert  a  coistitu- 
tlonal  privilege  on  the  ground  that  Congress 
may  not  compel  by  statute  disclosure  of  in- 
formation which  it  would  not  be  entitled  to 
receive  directly  upon  request. 

Part  n  of  the  court's  opinion  also  expresses 
the  view  that  Corgress.  In  providing  for  de 
novo  court  review  of  agency  refusals  to  dls- 
cloee  Information,  Intended  to  require  the 
courts  to  enjoin  withholding  of  any  agency 
record  not  exempted  by  the  Act  a;  id  not 
protected  by  a  constitutional  privilege.  Con- 
gress, the  opinion  states,  "did  not  intend  to 
confer  on  district  courts  a  general  p<  wer  to 
deny  relief  on  equitable  grounds  apait  from 
the  exemptions  in  the  Act  itself.  '  This 
quoted  statement  and  related  discussion  re- 
late to  an  Issue  which  Is  not  presented  for 
decision  in  this  case  and  is  not  likely  to  face 
the  trial  court  on  remand.  There  Is  no  sug- 
gestion in  the  record  that  the  Dlstrlcl  Court 
here  denied  relief  on  equitable  grounls.  nor 
Is  It  likely  that  such  grounds  could  be  pre- 
sented in  the  context  of  this  case.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  court  may,  on  equi- 
table grounds,  decline  to  require  disclosure 
of  records  not  covered  by  a  specific  sxemp- 
tion  in  the  Act,  where  to  order  disclosure 
would  irreparably  Invade  peraonal  prl  jacy  or 
cause  the  Government  to  violate  an  agree- 
ment with  a  private  party  that  non-ccmmer- 
clal  and  non-financial '  information  p;  -ovlded 
by  him  will  be  kept  confidential.*  Tliere  do 
not  appear  to  be  such  equitable  grou  ids  for 
non-disclosure  present  in  the  instant  case 
and  I  would  not  therefore  reach  the  ( lfflc\ilt 
question  of  statutory  construction  of  the 
District  Court's  power  In  such  circumstances. 

Th«  Act  Itself  merely  provides:  "On  com- 
plaint, the  district  court  .  .  .  ha*  jurisdiction 
to  enjoin  the  agency  from  withholding 
agency  records  and  to  order  the  production 
of  any  agency  records  improperly  withheld 
from  the  complainant."  '<>  It  does  not  l|t  terms 
require  that  such  Jiulsdlctlon  be  exercised  In 
all  cases.  The  legislative  history  puUai  In  op- 


posite directions  on  this  question;  the  Senate 
Report  states: 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  [Act]  to  . . .  estab- 
lish a  general  philosophy  of  full  agency  dis- 
closure unless  Information  Is  exempted  un- 
der clearly  delineated  statutory  language.  .  .  . 
It  Is  essential  that  agency  personnel,  and  the 
courts  03  well,  be  given  definite  guidelines 
in  setting  information  policies.  Standards 
such  as  "for  good  cause"  are  certainly  not 
sufficient."  " 

The  House  Report,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
lates that  under  the  Act : 

"The  Court  will  have  authority  whenever 
it  considers  such  action  equitable  and  ap- 
propriate to  enjoin  the  agency  from  with- 
holding its  records  and  to  order  the  produc- 
tion of  agency  records  Improperly  withheld." 

And  a  noted  commentator  has  expressed 
the  view  that  the  denial  of  relief  on  equitable 
grounds  is  an  appropriate  course  in  certain 
circumstances." 

There  Is,  no  doubt,  force  to  the  majority's 
opinion  that  the  thrust  of  the  Act  is  to  limit 
the  grounds  for  agency  withholding  to  the 
exemptions  therein  stated,  and  that  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  in  enforcing  the  Act 
should  thus  be  similarly  curtailed.  Neverthe- 
less, because  of  the  confilctlng  legislative 
history  and  the  difficulty  In  determining 
congressional  intent  on  this  matter,  I  believe 
that  pursuant  to  sound  principles  of  Judicial 
decision  making,  decision  of  this  Issue  can 
and  should  await  the  case  where  It  is  square- 
ly raised.  I  therefore  express  no  view  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  majority's  suggestion 
that  the  courts  are  generally  without  equi- 
table power  to  decline  to  order  production  of 
agency  records  In  cases  not  specifically  cov- 
ered by  exemption. 

m. 

Part  HI  of  the  court's  opinion  Is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  laudable  objectives  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  of  assuring  public 
access  to  Information  necessary  to  making 
informed  decisions  on  public  Issues,  but  I 
respectfully  suggest  It  Is  nevertheless  un- 
essential to  our  decision  here.  Since  it  forms 
part  of  the  court's  opinion,  however.  I  think 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  neither  the 
public  nor  the  Congress  is  being  denied  the 
facts  here  in  regard  to  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, and  therefore  recourse  to  legal  action 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  as 
a  practical  matter  was  simply  unnecessary. 

Each  of  the  persons  who  were  asked  by 
Dr.  DuBrldge  to  form  the  ad  hoc  panel  to 
prepare  the  Report  for  the  President  could 
be  called  before  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committee  and  asked  for  his  views  on 
any  asjject  of  the  SST  program.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  the  views  of  these  scientists  and 
engineers  cannot  be  made  available  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  public.  The  only  matter 
about  which  they  should  not  be  asked  Is 
exactly  what  advice  they  gave  the  Presi- 
dent. Furthermore,  almost  two  years  have 
gone  by  since  they  expressed  their  views  to 
the  President,  and  the  opinions  which  they 
might  now  give  to  the  Congress  or  to  the 
public.  In  the  light  of  additional  Informa- 
tion obtained,  might  be  somewhat  different 
from  their  best  advice  at  the  time  they 
helped  formulate  the  Garwln  Report.  Even 
without  an  api>earance  before  a  congres- 
sional commit 'ee  any  one  or  several  of  these 
scientists  or  engineers  could  be  Interviewed 
by  the  press  or  on  TV.  Invited  to  write  an 
article  for  a  magazine  or  newspaper,  or  par- 
ticipate in  public  discussion  In  any  form, 
in  order  to  enlighten  the  public.  There  would 
be  nothing  improper  in  a  public  expression 
cf  Individual  opinion,  so  long  as  exactly 
what  the  person  advised  the  President  was 
not  explicated. 

As  a  matter  of  recorded  fact,  Dr.  Richard 
Garwln.  who  chaired  the  panel,  has  done 
Just  that.  He  has  appeared  before  three 
different  congressional  committees,"  and  has 


been  publicly  reported  as  stating  that  he 
had  "said  everjrthlng  I  have  to  say"  in  lengthy 
critical  testimony  about  the  SST  before  the 
three  committees,  although  he  appears  to 
have  carefully  refrained  from  discussing  the 
Garwln  Report  Itself." 

I^us  It  appears  that  alternate  means  of 
obtaining  the  facts  In  regard  to  the  SST, 
other  than  a  lawsuit  to  comple  production 
of  the  Garwln  Report,  are  available  both  to 
the  public  and  to  Congress."  This  hints  at 
the  possibility  that  what  the  appellants  are 
seeking  here  Is  really  the  advice  given  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  his  sub- 
ordinates, rather  than  the  facts  In  regard 
to  the  SST  program  on  which  the  public 
and  the  Congress  can  form  an  Intelligent 
Judgment.  Viewed  In  this  light,  the  Isauet 
may  take  on  a  different  aspect  from  those 
framed  by  the  appellants. 
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Executive  Privilege — A  Study  of  the  Period 
1953-1960,  29  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  623  (1961). 

»  6  U.S.C.  {  652(b)  (5)  (Supp.  V.  1970) . 

<H.R.  Res.  427.  81st  Cong..  2d  Sess.,  96 
Cong.  Rec.  665-66  (1960);  see  HS,.  Res.  460, 
81st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  96  Cong.  Rkc.  1400 
(1950);  H.R.  Res.  465.  8l8t  Cong.,  2d  Sess., 
96  Cong.  Rec  1696  (I960);  H.R.  Res.  469, 
81st  Cong..  2d  Sess..  96  Cong.  Rec.  1765 
(1950).  Only  recently.  In  a  situation  sub- 
stantially the  Inverse  of  the  present  rise,  I.e., 
a  suit  to  suppress  publication  of  congres- 
sional documents,  the  House  Indicated  Iti 
displeasure  with,  and  asserted  Its  Independ- 
ence from,  what  It  deemed  an  Intrusion  by 
the  Judiciary  Into  Its  prerogatives  with  re- 
spect to  Its  own  documents.  See  HentofJ  v. 
Ichord,  No.  3028-70  (D.D.C.  28  Oct.  1970), 
and  H.R.  Res.  1306,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess., 
116  Cong.  Rec.  H  11606.  11625  (dally  ed.  14 
Dec.  1970). 

M03U.S.  168.191  (1880). 

'Myers  v.  United  States,  272  U.S.  53,  293 
( 1926)  (dissenting  opinion) . 

^  1  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papees  or  thi 
Presidents  196  (1896) . 

»The  fourth  exemption  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  exempts  from  disclosure 
"commercial  or  financial  Information  ob- 
tained from  a  person  and  privileged  or  con- 
fidential." 5  U.S.C.  S  552(b)  (4)  (Supp.  V, 
1970). 

'Davis,  The  Information  Act:  A  Prelim- 
inary Analysis,  34  U.  Cm.  L.  Rev.  761,  767, 
787.791.802  (1967). 

'»5  U.S.C.  552(a)  (3)  (1967).  In  Hecht  Co.  T. 
Bowles,  321  U.S.  321  (1944),  the  statute  In- 
volved directed  that  upon  complaint  of  the 
administrator  of  the  Emergency  Price  Con- 
trol Act  an  Injunction  "shall  be  granted." 
Nevertheless  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  District  Court  could  decline  to  Issue  an 
Injunction  if  equitable  considerations  in- 
dicated that  to  be  the  appropriate  result. 
Contrarily.  In  United  Steelworkers  v.  United 
States.  361  U.S.  39  (1959) ,  the  Court  ImpUed- 
ly  held  that  under  a  statute  which  provided 
that  District  Court  Shall  have  jurisdiction' 
to  enjoin  an  Industry-wide  strike  causing  a 
national  emergency,  the  trial  Judge  had  no 
equitable  discretion  to  refuse  to  Issue  an 
Injunction.  (That  conclusion  was  made  ex- 
plicit In  the  concxirrlng  opinion  of  Justices 
Frankfurter  and  Harlan.)  The  accommoda- 
tion of  these  two  precedents  and  their  appU- 
catlon  to  the  statutory  scheme  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  are.  In  my  view, 
best  accomplished  in  the  context  of  a  case 
where  the  Issue  Is  presented  by  the  facts  and 
argued  by  the  parties  . 
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n  S.  REP.  No.  813.  89th  Cong.,  Ist  Seas.  3 

^  uHJa.  RIP-  No.  1497,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
9  (1966). 
u  Davis,  supra,  note,  7. 
u  Hearings  on  H.R.  17755  Before  the  Sub- 
eomm  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, 91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  pt.  2,  at  1621 
(1 1970)'  HeaHngs  on  Supersonic  Transport 
Development  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Econ- 
otnv  in  Government  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Comm..  9l6t  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  pt.  4,  at  904,  908 
(1970)-  Hearings  on  Department  of  Trans- 
wtrtation  Approprtations  Before  the  Swb- 
Jotith  on  Dept.  of  Transportation  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  of  the  House 
Comm.  on  Appropriations,  9l8t  Cong.,  2d 
Bess  pt.  3  (Testimony  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  Interested  Individuals  and  Organi- 
zations) at  980  (1970). 

j»Dr.  Garwln,  at  least,  was  interviewed  by 
the  Saturday  Review,  The  Washington  Post, 
and  very  likely  a  number  of  other  media  rep- 
resentaUves.  See  Sutton,  la  the  SST  Really 
Necessary,  Sattjeoat  Review,  15  Aug.  1970,  at 
14;  Washington  Post.  21  Dec.  1970,  f  A,  at  2. 
According  to  the  latter  report: 

"(3arwtn  said  he  stlU  did  not  feel  free  to 
discuss  the  study  (made  by  the  ad  hoc 
panel  at  the  request  of  the  OST]  Itself,  but 
he  emphasized  that  he  "said  everything  I 
have  to  say"  about  the  SST  in  the  course 
of  critical  testimony  this  year  before  three 
congressional    committees." 

These  reports  of  Dr.  Garwln's  interviews 
with  the  press  were  quoted  and  discussed  on 
the  Senate  Floor.  See  116  Cong.  Rec.  8  20921, 
8  20932   (daUy  ed.  21  Dec.  1970). 

"  Of  course  these  considerations  would  not 
apply  to  personal  advisors  to  the  President 
such  as  members  of  the  White  House  staff, 
who  tradltlonaUy  do  not  appear  before  Con- 
gress. But,  as  the  court's  opinion  Indicates, 
Dr  Garwln  and  his  conferees,  operating  under 
the  direction  of  the  OST.  are  not  thus  re- 
stricted. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
RICHARD  HELMS  TO  THE  AMER- 
ICAN SOCIETY  OP  NEWSPAPER 
EDITORS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  14,  Mr.  Richard  Helms,  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  delivered  an  address 
to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  at  a  luncheon  meeting  here  in 
Washington. 

This  was  Mr.  Helms'  first  public  ad- 
dress since  he  became  the  Director  of 
CIA  in  1966,  and  it  is  an  interesting  and 
significant  statement  from  one  of  our 
most  respected  and  dedicated  public 
servants. 

Mr.  Helms  joined  the  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Services  during  World  War  n,  after 
several  years  of  newspaper  work,  and  he 
has  served  in  the  intelligence  field  since 
that  Ume.  He  has  been  with  CIA  since 
that  Agency  was  established. 

The  entire  speech  will  be  of  Interest  to 
all  Americans,  but  I  wish  to  draw  par- 
ticular attention  to  his  statements  con- 
cerning the  reconciling  of  the  security 
needs  of  an  intelligence  service  with  the 
basic  principles  of  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

I  also  point  out  with  special  emphasis 
two  sentences  that  I  believe  deserve  par- 
ticular attention.  He  said : 

The  nation  must  to  a  degree  take  it  on 
faith  that  we  too  are  honorable  men  devoted 
to  her  service.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  are, 
but  I  am  precluded  from  demonstrating  It 
to  the  public. 


Mr.  Richard  Helms  is,  indeed,  an 
honorable  man,  devoted  to  his  Nation's 
service.  He  is  also  a  man  with  great  in- 
tellectual ability,  wise  in  his  judgments, 
who  is  a  talented  administrator  and  has 
a  vast  capacity  for  hard  work.  He  is  do- 
ing an  outstanding  job  as  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The  coun- 
try is  very  fortunate  to  have  him  serving 
in  that  capacity.  It  is  with  the  highest 
satisfaction  that,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  has  Jurisdiction  over  his 
activities,  I  am  able  to  say  these  things 
about  his  administration. 

I    ask    unanimous   consent   that   Mr. 

Helms'  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Global  Intelligence  and  the  Democratic 
Society 
Gentlemen:  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  today  about  the  place  of  an  in- 
telligence service  In  a  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

In  doing  80,  I  recognize  that  there  Is  a 
paradox  which  I  hope  can  be  dispelled: 

On  the  one  hand.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  quality  of  foreign  Intelligence  available 
to  the  United  States  Government  In  1971  Is 
better  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  a  time  when  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  self-evident  that  our  government 
must  be  kept  fully  Informed  on  foreign  de- 
velopments, there  Is  a  persistent  and  grow- 
ing body  of  criticism  which  questions  the 
need  and  the  propriety  for  a  democratic  so- 
ciety to  have  a  Central  IntelUgence  Agency. 
I  am  not  referring  to  the  occasional  critic- 
ism of  CIA's  performance — the  question  of 
whether  we  gave  advance  warning  of  this 
coup  or  that  revolt,  or  how  accurately  we 
forecast  the  outcome  of  an  election  or  a  mili- 
tary operation. 

By  necessity.  Intelligence  organizations  do 
not  publish  the  extent  of  their  knowledge, 
and  we  neither  confirm  nor  deny  challenges 
of  this  nature.  We  answer  to  those  we  serve 
In  the  government. 

What  I  am  referring  to  are  the  assertions 
that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  an 
"Invisible  government," — a  law  unto  Itself, 
engaged  In  provocative  covert  activities  re- 
pugnant to  a  democratic  society,  and  sub- 
ject to  no  controls. 

This  Is  an  outgrowth,  I  suppose,  of  an  In- 
herent American  distaste  for  the  peacetime 
gathering  of  Intelligence.  Our  mission.  In 
the  eyes  of  many  thoughtful  Americans,  may 
appear  to  be  In  conflict  with  some  of  the 
traditions  and  ideals  of  our  free  society.  It 
Is  difficult  for  me  to  agree  with  this  view,  but 
I  respect  It  It  Is  quite  another  matter  when 
some  of  our  critics — taking  advantage  of  the 
traditional  silence  of  those  engaged  in  In- 
telligence— say  things  that  are  either  vicious, 
or  just  plain  silly. 

There  is  the  charge,  for  example,  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  somehow  In- 
volved In  the  world  drug  traffic.  We  are  not. 
As  fathers,  we  are  concerned  about  the  lives 
of  our  children  and  grandchildren,  as  are  all 
of  you.  As  an  Agency.  In  t&ct,  we  are  heavily 
engaged  In  tracing  the  foreign  roots  of  the 
drug  traffic  for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  and  this  arrant  nonsense 
helps  not  at  all. 

As  a  general  rule  we  are  silent,  because  we 
must  maintain  the  security  of  our  Intellig- 
ence operations,  but  we  also  recognize  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  legltl- 
mat«  Interest  In  every  arm  of  their  govern- 
ment. There  la,  fortunately,  enoiagh  fact  In 
the  open  record,  and  In  the  pertinent  legis- 
lation, to  meet  that  public  interest. 

I  propoee,  therefore,  to  discuss  with  you 
the  legislative  charter  of  the  CIA,  the  unique 


functions  of  a  centroJ  intelligence  organiza- 
tion, and  finally— In  order  to  reconcile  our 
security  requirements  with  the  democratic 
society  we  serve— the  role  of  Intelligence  to 
policy  formulation,  and  the  controls,  checks, 
and  balances  under  which  we  operate. 

American  Intelligence  did  not  begin  with 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  which 
established  the  CIA.  George  Washington  per- 
sonally directed  his  espionage  networks  dur- 
tag  the  Revolutionary  War.  President  Polk 
had  a  showdown  with  the  Congress  In  1846 
about  accounting  for  the  funds  he  used  "to 
employ  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining Information."  In  the  Civil  War,  the 
North  hired  the  Plnkerton  Agency  to  expend 
Its  InteUlgence  services.  The  Department  of 
State  and  our  armed  forces  all  have  had  long 
experience  In  the  collection  of  Information. 
Why,  then,  a  Central  IntelUgence  Agency? 
The  proximate  cause  cited  by  President  Tru- 
man and  the  80th  Congress  to  1947  was  the 
experience  of  Pearl  Harbor,  when,  to  the 
words  of  President  Truman : 

"...  If  there  had  been  something  like  co- 
ordination of  Information  in  the  government, 
It  would  have  been  more  difficult.  If  not 
impossible,  for  the  Japanese  to  succeed  to 
the  sneak  attack.  ...  In  those  days,  the 
military  did  not  know  everything  the  State 
Department  knew,  and  the  diplomats  did  not 
have  access  to  aU  the  Army  and  Navy  knew. 
The  Army  and  Navy,  to  fact,  had  only  a  very 
Informal  arrangement  to  keep  each  other  to- 
formed  as  to  their  plans." 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  therefore, 
was  created  not  to  replace,  but  to  coordinate 
the  existing  Intelligence  elements  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Our  charter,  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  provides  that  In  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional security  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  wUl  advise  the  National  Security 
CouncU  on  Intelligence  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernment, make  recommendations  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  for  the  coordination 
of  such  activities,  correlate  and  evaluate 
foreign  Intelligence,  perform  additional  serv- 
ices of  common  concern,  and  such  other 
functions  and  duties  relating  to  Intelligence 
as  the  National  Security  Council  may  direct. 
This  latter  langiiage  was  designed  to  en- 
able us  to  conduct  such  foreign  activities  as 
the  national  government  nnay  ftod  it  con- 
venient to  assign  to  a  "secret  service."  These 
activities  have  always  been  secondary  to  the 
production  of  Intelligence,  and  under  direct 
control  by  the  Executive  Branch.  Obviously 
I  can  not  go  Into  any  detaU  with  you  on  such 
matters,  and  I  do  not  Intend  to. 

And  may  I  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
the  statute  specifically  forbids  the  Central 
InteUlgence  Agency  to  have  any  police,  sub- 
poena, or  law-enforcement  powers,  or  any 
domestic  security  functions.  I  can  aasure  you 
that  except  for  the  normal  responalbUltles 
for  protecting  the  physical  security  of  our 
own  personnel,  our  facilities,  and  our  clas«l- 
fied  Information,  we  do  not  have  any  such 
powers  and  functions;  we  have  never  sought 
any;  we  do  not  exercise  any.  In  short,  we  do 
not  target  on  American  citizens. 

In  matters  directly  affecting  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  and  his 
National  Security  Council  want  what  we  caU 
"national"  Intelligence — evaluations  which 
reflect  the  considered  and  agreed  Judgment 
of  all  of  the  intelligence  components  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  production 
and  dissemination  of  this  national  intelli- 
gence is  the  responsibility  and  the  primary 
function  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
We  can  produce  these  agreed  evaluations,  of 
course,  only  by  consulting  and  coordinating 
the  views  of  the  entire  Intelligence  com- 
munity. 

There  Is  nothing  arcane  or  mystertou* 
about  this  term,  "the  IntelUgence  commu- 
nity." It  Is  simply  a  name  for  aU  of  tiie 
InteUlgence   asset*  tit   the   dUposal   of   the 
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United  States — ^the  CIA,  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  the  Intelligence  components 
of  the  various  armed  servlcee,  the  National 
Security  Agency,  the  Intelligence  eUments 
of  the  Department  of  State,  and — whsn  ap- 
propriate— those  of  the  Federal  Buriiau  of 
Inveetlgation  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. They  are  all  represented  on  the 
United  States  Intelligence  Board.  This  board 
is  chaired  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, not  as  the  head  of  CIA,  but  ia  the 
principal  intelligence  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  National  Security  Council. 

The  United  States  Intelligence  Board  co- 
ordinates the  assets  of  the  United  States 
for  foreign  Intelligence  collection,  and  sees  to 
it  that  there  are  neither  gaps  nor  unneces- 
sary dupUcatlon  in  filling  the  Infomation 
requirements  of  the  nation's  policy  n  akers. 
Just  what  are  these  national  require  tnents 
for  foreign  intelligence? 

There  are  the  obvious  ones,  of  cou-se,  In 
the  era  of  thermonuclear  deterrence:  What 
Is  the  scope  of  the  strategic  threat  io  U.S. 
security?  What  are  current  Soviet  intei^ons? 
How  soon  win  Communist  China  hdve  an 
intercontinental  ballistic  mlaslle? 

America's  Intelligence  assets,  howev&r,  do 
not  exist  solely  because  of  the  SovUt  and 
Chinese  threat,  or  against  the  oontu  gency 
of  a  new  global  conflict.  The  United  Utates. 
as  a  world  power,  either  is  involved  or  may 
with  little  warning  find  itself  Invohed  In 
a  wide  range  and  variety  of  problems  which 
require  a  broad  and  detailed  base  or  for- 
eign intelligence  for  the  policy  makeis. 

What,  for  instance,  caused  the  fighting  be- 
tween Honduras  and  EI  Salvador,  and  what 
can  be  done  to  ease  the  situation? 

What  are  the  implications  of  impending 
British  withdrawal  from  the  Persian!  Gulf 
for   the    world's   petrc^eum   suf^liesV 

Where  are  the  pitfalls  for  the  tfnlted 
States  in  the  confrontation  between  black 
African  nationalism  and  so-called  IVhite 
Southern  Africa? 

Or,  for  that  matter,  to  give  you  an  ex- 
treme example,  how  deep  Is  the  water  iilong- 
slde  the  docks  in  Djibouti?  This  ques^on  is 
not  as  farfetched  as  it  may  sound.  If  france 
should  one  day  grant  Independence  to  ffrench 
SomalUand— now  formally  the  Territory  of 
the  Afars  and  Issas — the  area  would  ^most 
certainly  be  a  source  of  contention  between 
Ethiopia,  which  looks  to  the  United  States 
for  support,  and  Somalia,  which  U  hlgl^y  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviet  Union.  What  |  ships 
could  be  used  to  land  a  UN  peace-k^ping 
force — or  unload  relief  shipments?  Th^s  In- 
formation on  Djibouti  could  suddently  be- 
come necessary  to  the  United  States  Odvern- 
ment  in  an  effort  to  prevent  a  new  iniema- 
tlonal  crisis.  | 

A  mass  of  detailed  knowledge  Is  required, 
of  coxirse,  for  the  planning  of  military  opera- 
tions, but  I  would  like  to  stress  that  accurate 
intelligence  Is  equally  essential  to  the  iplan- 
nlng  and  Implementation  of  actions  talen  to 
forestall  conflict.  | 

President  Nixon  put  It  this  way  in  ilarch 
1969,  when  he  visited  CIA  Headquarters: 

"I  look  up  on  this  organization  .  .  .  ^  one 
of  the  great  instruments  of  our  goveniment 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  war.  and  for  the  development  of  a 
society  m  which  this  kind  of  activity  would 
not  be  as  necessary,  if  necessary  at  all."] 

The  ancient  Romans  said:  "If  you  vrtsh 
peace,  prepare  for  war" — or.  for  that  nJatter, 
"forewarned,  forearmed."  Certainly  a  poten- 
tial aggressor  Is  deterred  If  he  finds'  that 
timely  Intelligence  has  enabled  his  prospec- 
tive victim  to  take  countermeasures.:  And 
when  it  comes  to  waging  peace,  it  woi^d  be 
unthinkable  to  conclude  a  Strategic  Arms 
Llmltatloi  agreement  with  the  Soviet  *nlon 
without  the  means  for  monitoring  compli- 
ance. 

The  potential  benefits  of  an  arms  Itnlta- 
tion  agreement  are  self-evident  In  tenns  of 
reduced  threat,  eased  tension,  and  econc  my — 
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but  only  if  they  can  be  achieved  without  en- 
dangering national  security.  That,  in  turn, 
requires  that  the  agreement  shoiild  be 
honored  by  each  side,  and  the  Soviets  have 
traditionally  rejected  international  on-site 
inspection.  The  United  States,  then,  can 
safely  undertake  such  an  agreement,  how- 
ever desirable,  only  if  it  has  adequate  intelli- 
gence assets  to  assure  Itself  that  the  Soviets 
are  living  up  to  their  part. 

If  the  two  countries  should  agree  that  no 
new  tjrpes  of  intercontinental  missiles  will 
be  deployed,  it  would  be  Incumbent  on  U.S. 
Intelligence  to  verify  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  abiding  by  the  bargain.  If  it  should  be 
agreed  that  there  will  be  no  further  expan- 
sion of  defenses  against  ballistic  missiles, 
we  must  have  the  means  of  detecting  new 
developments  which  might  convert  one  of 
the  regular  Soviet  air  defense  missile  sys- 
tems into  an  ABM  network.  We  can  be  sure, 
of  course,  that  If  the  Russians  should  de- 
cide to  exceed  agreed  limitations,  they  will 
make  that  attempt  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble secrecy  and  concealment.  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence, therefore,  will  have  a  major  and  vi- 
tal role  in  any  international  agreement  to 
limit  strategic  arms. 

Every  year  at  budget  time,  there  is  a  de- 
bate over  what  portion  of  our  national 
wealth  we  must  assign  to  defense  and  sur- 
vival— what  weapons  must  we  buy,  and  how 
many? 

The  United  Stotes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
each  have  a  wide  variety  of  choices  among 
systems  to  be  developed,  and  these  choices 
interact.  The  key  to  choice  Is  knowledge — 
knowledge  of  the  accuracy,  reliability,  and 
numbers  of  Soviet  ICBM's,  knowledge  of  So- 
viet progress  in  advanced  radars  for  ABM's, 
knowledge,  if  you  will,  of  Soviet  knowledge 
of  our  own  progress. 

Whatever  the  senaantlcs  of  first  strike, 
mutual  deterrence,  assured  destruction  ca- 
pability, or  equivalent  megatonnage,  the 
answers  must  come  from  an  accurate  meas- 
izrement  of  Soviet  offense  against  our  de- 
fense. Soviet  defense  against  our  offensive 
capabilities. 

If  good  intelligence  can  narrow  down  the 
choices.  It  can  save  the  U.S.  taxpayers  many 
times  Its  cost.  But  this  prospect — however 
desirable — Is  secondary  to  enabling  the  pol- 
icy-maker to  arrive  at  informed  decisions  on 
the  defense  budget — or  the  Instructions  to 
the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  SALT  talks. 

Intelligence  collection,  then,  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  defenses,  but  let 
me  repeat  once  more  my  conviction  that  in- 
telligence at  the  same  time  makes  a  major 
contribution  to  the  much  more  attractive 
proposition  of  living  in  peace. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
subject  matter  of  intelligence  requirements, 
but  I  must  attach  equal  importance  to  the 
nature  of  the  Intelligence  provided  to  the 
government. 

I  have  already  said  that  it  must  be  a  com- 
prehensive appreciation  of  the  situation, 
based  on  all  available  information,  reflect- 
ing the  coordinated  end-product  of  the  en- 
tire Intelligence  community. 

It  must  also  be  rigorous  in  analysis,  con- 
centrated In  depth,  and  above  all,  as  objec- 
tive as  we  can  make  It. 

It  Is  precisely  In  these  respects  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  makes  its  unique 
contribution. 

First,  of  the  departments  I  listed  earlier 
which  have  components  in  the  U.S.  Intel- 
ligence community,  only  the  CIA  Is  free  from 
responsibilities  for  the  formulation  of  policy. 

And  second.  CIA  is  the  only  one  whose 
primary  mission  Is  to  collect,  evaluate,  and 
produce  foreign  Intelligence. 

Objectivity  puts  me  on  familiar  grourd 
as  an  old  wire  service  hand,  but  it  Is  even 
more  important  to  an  intelligence  organiza- 
tion serving  the  policy  maker.  Without  ob- 
jectivity, there  Is  no  credlbUlty,  and  an  in- 


telligence organization  without  credibility  u 
of  little  use  to  those  it  serves. 

We  not  only  have  no  stake  in  policy  if 
bates,  but  we  can  not  and  must  not  take 
sides.  The  role  of  Intelligence  In  policy  for- 
mulation Is  limited  to  providing  facts ^the 

agreed  facts — and  the  whole  known  range 
of  facts — relevant  to  the  problem  under  con- 
sideration. Our  role  extends  to  the  estima- 
tive function — the  projection  of  likely  devel- 
opments  from  the  facts — but  not  to  ad. 
vocacy,  or  recommendations  for  one  courae 
of  action  or  another. 

As  the  President's  principal  Intelligence 
officer,  I  am  an  adviser  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  not  a  member,  and  when 
there  Is  debate  over  alternative  policy  op- 
tlons,  I  do  not  and  must  not  line  up  with 
either  side. 

If  I  should  take  sides  and  recommend  one 
solution,  the  other  side  Is  going  to  suspect— 
If  not  believe — that  the  intelligence  presen- 
tation has  been  stacked  to  support  my  posi- 
tion, and  the  credlbUlty  of  CIA  goes  out 
the  window. 

Another  unique  attribute  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  is  the  depth  of  profes- 
sional expertise  It  can  bring  to  bear  on  the 
finished  Intelligence  product. 

The  LoTuion  Economist  a  few  years  ago 
commented: 

"Modern  intelligence  has  to  do  with  the 
painstaking  collection  and  analysis  of  facta, 
the  exercise  of  Judgment,  and  clear  and  quick 
presentation.  It  is  not  simply  what  serious 
Journalists  would  always  produce  if  they  had 
time;  It  is  something  more  rigorous,  con- 
tinuous, and  above  all  operational— that  is 
to  say.  related  to  something  that  somebody 
wants  to  do  or  may  be  forced  to  do." 

This  is  a  good  statement  of  the  kindred 
alms  of  the  intelligence  services  and  the  In- 
formation media,  but  in  a  sense  we  are  the 
reverse  of  a  newspaper.  The  newspaper  uses 
a  relatively  few  collectors  and  analysts  to 
serve  a  mass  audience;  we  use  a  great  many 
to  hand-craft  a  special  kind  of  report  for  a 
very  few. 

Even  In  this  day  of  the  Information  Ex- 
plosion, we  read  everything  that  comes  into 
Washington — Department  of  State  cables. 
Department  of  Defense  traffic,  our  own  re- 
ports, and  the  American  and  foreign  Informa- 
tion media.  Then  we  bring  to  bear  on  that 
information  every  last  bit  of  expert  analysU 
at  the  service  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

From  the  time  this  Agency  was  created,  we 
have  had  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  most  important  Intelligence  targets  lie 
in  totalitarian  covmtrles  where  collection  is 
impeded  by  the  security  defenses  of  a  police 
state — for  example.  Communist  China. 

In  the  face  of  such  limitations,  the  ana- 
lytical process  can  often  extract  meaningful 
conclusions  from  a  volume  of  fragmentary 
Information.  To  do  so  requires  ingenioua 
minds  and  much  painstaking  work.  On  Com- 
munist China,  for  instance,  we  have  assem- 
bled a  panel  of  experts  in  a  broad  field  of 
specialties  to  devote  full  time  to  study,  anal- 
ysis, and  reporting. 

On  this  analytical  team,  for  instance,  the 
economist  does  not  concern  himself  with 
Brazilian  Inflation  one  day  and  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  of  Nigeria  the  next,  but  con- 
centrates on  the  Chinese  economy — Just  as 
nuclear  physicist  concentrates  on  the  prog- 
ress China  is  making  in  nuclear  weapons. 
With  their  support,  the  Old  China  Hand  on 
the  panel  need  not  spread  himself  thin  to 
master  economics  and  weaponry,  but  can 
focus  on  what  the  Chinese — being  Chinese- 
may  do  next. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962  affords  a 
good  example  of  how  this  across-the-board 
analysis — comprehensive  in  Its  scope  and  in- 
tensive in  its  concentration — serves  the 
policy-maker. 

In  the  early  Sixties,  thousands  of  Cubans 
fled  their  country.  Many  brought  valuable 
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loXormatlon.  Many,  in  good  faith,  brought 
misinformation.  Some  purposefuUy  told 
gtories  intended  to  provoke  U.S.  action 
ggainst  Castro.  And  a  few  were  Castro's 
agents,  planted  to  mislead  us. 

It  was  obvious  at  the  time — from  shipping 
Intelligence  alone — that  the  Soviets  were  en- 
gaged in  a  substantial  military  aid  program 
m  Cuba,  but  the  crucial  question  was 
whether  there  were  any  strategic  offensive 
weapons  on  the  island  that  threatened  the 
continental  United  States. 

The  intelligence  community  established  a 
Joint  interrogation  center  In  Florida  to  sift 
and  winnow  and  evaluate  these  thousands  of 
reports  centraUy.  It  was  a  mammoth  under- 
taking, but  where  possible  we  checked  every 
weapon  report  against  U-2  photography  of 
Cuba,  and  against  other  intelligence  sources. 

One  report,  for  example,  claimed  there  were 
underground  submarine  pens  at  Matanzas. 
Our  analysts  had  the  facts  to  disprove  this, 
given  the  geological  structure  of  the  shore- 
line and  the  crucial  Inshore  depths  in  the 

bay. 

Another  report  alleged  that  light  bombers 
were  being  stored  In  a  particular  cave.  We 
have  a  comprehensive  speleological  survey 
of  Cuba,  which  showed  that  this  particular 
cave  curved  sharply  a  few  yards  inside  its 
entrance — too  sharply  to  admit  a  vehicle,  let 
alone  an  aircraft.  We  also  had  the  photog- 
raphy to  show  that  there  had  been  no  work 
to  alter  the  shape  of  that  cave. 

A  merchant  seaman  gave  us  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  what  he  thought  might  be  a 
rounded  concrete  dome  covering  missiles — 
complete  with  range  and  bearing  from  the 
pier  where  his  ship  had  docked.  A  map  of 
Havana  and  a  recent  city  directory  estab- 
lished that  it  was  a  relatively  new  movie 
theater. 

The  watch  for  missiles,  however,  was  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  there  were  defen- 
sive surface-to-air  missiles  In  Cuba,  and  to 
the  imtrained  observer,  one  missile  looks 
pretty  much  like  another.  In  fact,  some  of 
these  "missile  reports"  we  checked  turned 
out  to  be  torpedoes,  fuel  tanks,  and  even 
Industrial  pipe  and  mooring  buoys. 

Our  intelligence  files  in  Washington,  how- 
ever— thanks  to  U-2  photography  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  to  a  number  of  well-placed 
and  courageous  Russians  who  helped  us — in- 
cluded a  wealth  of  information  on  Soviet 
missile  systems.  We  had  descriptions  or 
photographs  of  the  missiles,  their  trans- 
porters and  other  associated  equipment,  and 
characteristic  sites  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
knew  what  to  look  for. 

Guided  by  this  background,  the  interro- 
gators were  able  to  sort  out  from  the  flood 
of  reports  the  ones  which  established  the 
arrival  of  MRBM  and  IRBM  equipment  in 
Cuba.  We  were  then  able  to  locate  the  sites 
under  construction  by  reconnaissance,  and 
tell  President  Kennedy  the  exact  scope  of 
the  threat. 

There  remained  the  question — for  the  pol- 
icy makers — of  what  to  do.  This  required  a 
determination — among  other  essentials — of 
whether  the  Soviets  would  be  able  to  strike 
at  the  United  States  with  their  weapons  In 
Cuba  In  the  event  of  a  U.S.  ultlmatiim. 

Again  thanks  to  all  our  collection  sources, 
and  to  the  central  analytical  process,  we 
were  able  to  inform  the  President  precisely 
how  long  It  woxild  take  to  make  the  missile 
sites  In  Cuba  operational.  The  rest  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  is  history. 

The  Intelligence  analysts  who  participate 
In  reaching  these  conclusions,  of  course,  run 
the  gamut  from  some  who  have  Just  begun 
an  Intelligence  career  to  others  who  have 
devoted  a  lifetime  of  study  to  their  specialty. 
To  strike  a  more  typical  mean,  one  of  the 
experts  who  enabled  us  to  give  President 
Johnson  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  situation  In  May.  1967 — Just  before 
the  start  of  the  June  War — held  a  doctorate 
in  Near  Eastern  studies,  had  lived  for  several 


years  In  Arab  villages,  and  at  the  time  had 
spent  12  years  with  CIA. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  we  require  a 
Ph.D.  of  everybody  we  hire,  but  in  general 
we  recruit  our  principal  substantive  ana- 
lysts from  the  graduate  schools  or  in  the  field, 
with  some  years  of  area  study  or  overseas 
background  already  under  their  belts. 

About  half  of  our  substantive  analysts 
have  graduate  degrees.  Almost  one  in  three 
has  his  doctorate.  We  have  capabilities  in  113 
foreign  languages  and  dialects.  We  can  call 
on  the  expertise  of  anthropologists,  chemists, 
metallurgists,  medical  doctors,  psychiatrists, 
botanists,  geologists,  engineers  of  every  vari- 
ety, statisticians,  mathematicians  archaeol- 
ogists, and  foresters.  Our  people  have  aca- 
demic degrees  In  298  major  fields  of  special- 
ization from  accounting  to  zoology. 

And  as  catholic  and  competent  as  our  "In- 
hoiise"  capability  may  be,  we  do  not  stop 
there.  We  make  copious  use  of  consultants, 
from  the  established  "think-tanks"  to  se- 
lected individuals  outside  government  whose 
help  we  seek  on  specific  problems.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  security  considerations  permit,  In 
fact,  we  encourage  our  substantive  analysts 
to  participate — identified  as  CIA  employees — 
in  professional  conferences,  and  to  vfrite  for 
publication,  so  that  they  wUl  remain  In  touch 
with  the  great  centers  of  study  and  knowl- 
edge m  this  country,  and  benefit  thereby. 

Ironically,  our  efforts  to  obtain  foreign  In- 
telligence in  this  country  have  generated 
some  of  the  more  virulent  criticism  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
we  have,  as  1  said,  no  domestic  security  role, 
but  if  there  is  a  chance  that  a  private  Ameri- 
can citizen  traveling  abroad  has  acquired 
foreign  information  that  csm  be  useful  to  the 
American  policy-maker,  we  are  certainly  go- 
ing to  try  to  interview  him.  If  there  is  a 
competent  young  graduate  student  who  is  In- 
terested in  working  for  the  United  States 
Government,  we  may  well  try  to  hire  him. 

The  trouble  Is  that  to  those  who  insist  on 
seeing  us  as  a  pernicious  and  pervasive  sec- 
ret government,  our  words  "interview"  and 
"hire"  translate  into  suborn,  subvert,  and 
seduce,  or  something  worse.  We  use  no  com- 
pulsion. If  a  posible  source  of  information 
does  not  want  to  talk  to  us,  we  go  away 
quietly.  If  some  student  groups  object  to  our 
recruiting  on  campus,  we  fall  back  to  the 
nearest  Federal  Office  Building.  Similarly,  we 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  place  research 
contracts  with  the  universities,  but  again, 
these  are  strictly  vol\intary. 

And  so  I  come  to  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  reconciling  the  security  needs  of  an 
Intelligence  service  with  the  basic  principles 
of  our  democratic  society.  At  the  root  of  the 
problem  Is  secrecy,  because  it  is  axiomatic 
that  an  intelligence  service — whatever  type 
of  government  it  serves — must  wrap  itself  in 
as  much  secrecy  as  possible  in  order  to  oper- 
ate effectively. 

George  Washington  on  July  26,  1777,  wrote 
to  Colonel  Ellas  Dayton,  his  intelligence  chief 
for  New  Jersey : 

"The  necessity  of  procuring  good  Intelli- 
gence Is  apparent  and  need  not  be  further 
urged — all  that  remains  for  me  to  add  Is  that 
you  keep  the  whole  matter  as  secret  as  pos- 
sible. For  upon  Secrecy,  Success  depends  in 
most  Enterprlzes  of  the  kind,  and  for  want 
of  It.  they  are  generally  defeated,  however 
well  planned  and  promising." 

Nations  have  vital  secrets  they  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  secret.  They  surround  them 
with  the  greatest  possible  security,  and  they 
play  rough  In  preserving  those  defenses.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Intelligence  service  which  is 
assigned  to  obtain  this  Information  must  be- 
gin by  looking  to  Its  own  security. 

If.  at  the  outset  of  our  operation,  the 
opposition  can  Identify  the  agents  Involved, 
or  the  means  we  propose  to  use,  the  enter- 
prise Is  doomed  from  the  start. 

If.  at  the  conclusion,  we  disclose  how  much 
we  know,  the  opposition  Is  handed  on  a  plat- 


ter highly  damaging  Indications  of  how  and 
where  we  obtained  the  Information,  in  what 
way  his  security  Is  vulnerable,  and  who  may 
have  helped  us.  He  can  seal  off  the  breach  in 
his  defenses,  roll  up  the  agents,  and  shut  off 
the  flow  of  Information. 

If  any  significant  portion  of  our  secret 
organization  is  exposed,  it  gives  the  ok>os1- 
tlon  a  starting  point  to  work  against  ua. 
That  is  why  we  seek  to  preserve  a  secrecy 
which,  I  should  note,  is  honored  without 
question  In  many  thoroughly  democratic 
countries. 

In  Great  Britain  and  other  European  na- 
tions it  would  be  unheard  of  for  the  head 
of  the  intelligence  services  to  talk  to  a  non- 
governmentel  group  as  I  am  talking  to  you 
today.  In  London,  In  fact,  the  location  of  the 
inteUigence  service  headquarters  and  the 
Identity  of  Its  chief  have  long  been  respected 
as  state  secrets  by  the  British  public,  press, 
and  officialdom. 

In  contrast,  here  In  the  United  States  the 
area  of  InteUigence  over  which  we  can  main- 
tain the  traditional  secrecy  has  been  steadily 
reduced. 

We  have  made  It  our  practice  not  to  answer 
criticism.  Former  Senator  Saltonstall 
summed  it  up  pretty  well  when  he  said  that 
In  an  open  society  Uke  ours,  it  Is  impossible 
to  inform  the  public  without  informing  our 
enemies. 

I  cannot,  then,  give  you  an  easy  answer  to 
the  objections  raised  by  those  who  consider 
intelligence  work  Incompatible  with  demo- 
cratic principles.  The  nation  must  to  a  degree 
take  It  on  faith  that  we  too  are  honorable 
men  devoted  to  her  service.  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  are,  but  1  am  precluded  from  demon- 
strating It  to  the  public. 

I  can  assure  you  that  what  I  have  asked 
you  to  take  on  faith,  the  elected  officials  of 
the  United  States  Government  watch  over 
extensively,  intensively,  and  contlunously. 

Starting  with  the  Executive  Branch,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  operates  under 
the  constant  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  No  significant 
foreign  program  of  any  kind  Is  undertaken 
without  the  prior  approval  of  an  NSC  sub- 
committee which  includes  representatives  of 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  addition,  we  report  periodically  and  in 
detaU  on  the  whole  range  of  foreign  Intelli- 
gence activities  to  the  President's  Foreign 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  a  group  of  men 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  In  gov- 
ernment. Industry,  education,  and  the  pro- 
fessions. This  board,  originally  created  in 
1956  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  James 
KiUian  of  M.I.T.,  has  been  headed  by  General 
John  E.  HuU,  Mr.  Clark  Clifford,  General 
MaxweU  D.  Taylor,  and  currently  by  retired 
Admiral  George  W.  Anderson. 

Our  budget  is  gone  over  line  for  line  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget — 
and  by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  as  well. 

There  are,  in  fact,  four  committees  of  the 
Congress  to  which  we  have  reported  regu- 
larly— not  Just  on  our  foreign  Intelligence 
product  but  on  our  operations,  our  plans, 
and  our  organization — ever  since  CIA  was 
created  in  1947.  Periodic  calls  for  a  "Con- 
gressional watchdog  committee"  may  have 
suggested  to  you  that  no  such  mechanism 
exists.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  elements 
of  the  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services 
committees  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  which — like  the  President's  Board — 
are  told  more  about  our  activities  and  our 
operations  than  Is  known  to  most  of  the  per- 
sonnel In  our  highly  compartmented  Agency. 
But  how.  In  the  end,  we  are  to  be  supervised 
Is  for  Congress  Itself  to  decide. 

In  short,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Is  not  and  can  not  be  Its  own  master.  It  Is  the 
servant  of  the  United  States  Government, 
undertaking  what  that  government  asks  it 
to  do.  under  the  directives  and  controls  the 
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government  has  established.  We  make  no  for- 
eign policy. 

All  m  all,  I  think,  President  Trumfui  and 
the  80th  Oongress  recognized  that  the  CIA 
was  to  be  both  an  important  Implement  of 
the  government,  and  a  legitimate  ol)ject  of 
public  concern.  They  sought  to  recognize  the 
Inherent  contradiction  between  Intelligence 
methods  and  democratic  principles  by  estab- 
lishing elaborate  controls. 

The  same  objectivity  which  makes  Us  use- 
ful to  our  government  and  our  country  leaves 
us  uncomfortably  aware  of  otir  aml)lguoiis 
place  In  It.  We  may  chafe  under  the  csitlclsm 
we  do  not  answer,  but  we  understand  as  well 
as  anyone  the  difficulties  and  the  contradic- 
tions of  conducting  foreign  Intelligence 
operations  on  behalf  of  a  free  society. 

We  are,  after  all,  a  part  of  this  demjocracy, 
and  we  believe  In  It.  We  would  not  want  to 
■ee  our  work  distort  Its  values  and  It^  prin- 
ciples. We  propose  to  adapt  Intelligence  to 
American  society,  not  vice  versa. 

We  believe,  and  I  say  this  aolemnl^r.  that 
our  work  Is  necessary  to  permit  this  aountry 
to  grow  on  In  a  fearsome  world  and  to  And 
Its  way  Into  a  better  and  more  peacefiil  one. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINp 
BUSINESS 


time 
the 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th0 
set  aside  under  the  previous  order  1  or 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
having  now  expired,  morning  busi^ss  Is 
closed. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1971 


(Mr. 

arder, 

1557. 


Sfena 
.pre 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Allkn)  .  Pursuant  to  the  previous 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  S 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  r^ad  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (8. 1567)  to  provide  financial  itsslBt- 
ance  to  local  educational  agencies  In  order 
to  establish  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  all  children,  and  for  other  ptirpoee^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  jthere 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill?  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sfenate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

QXTOBUM   CAU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Theiclerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  nrst  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  1 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  uimnimous  consent  thajt  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescincled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMXNDMKNT   N06.    37    TO   43 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  on  bthalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  and  myself,  I  send  to 
the  desk  proposed  amendments  to  the 
pending  bill;  amd  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  amendments  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentskn).  The  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table:  and,  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The    amendments — No6.    37    to    42 — 


blh 


submitted  by  Mr.  Ervin  and  Mr.  Allen, 
are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  37 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 

"LIMriATION 

"Sbc.  17.  No  court,  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  or  power  to  deny  to  any 
child  the  right  to  attend  the  public  school 
nearest  his  home  which  Is  operated  for  the 
education  of  children  of  his  age  and  ability." 

Amxkomknt  No.  38 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

"LIMrrATION 

"S«c.  17.  No  court,  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  or  power  to  require  any 
State  or  local  public  school  board  to  assign 
any  member  of  a  public  school  faulty  to  any 
public  school  other  than  the  school  In  which 
such  member  contracts  to  serve." 


Amendment  No.  39 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 

"Trnjt    U — BtrSINO    UMTTATION 

"Sec.  201.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise  *hall  with- 
hold, or  threaten  to  withhold,  any  Federal 
financial  assistance  frcnn  any  such  program 
or  activity  at  such  public  school  to  coerce  or 
Induce  the  school  board  operating  such 
public  school  to  transport  students  from  such 
public  school  to  any  other  public  school  for 
the  purpose  of  altering  in  any  way  the  racial 
composition  of  the  student  body  at  such 
public  school  or  any  other  public  school. 

"Sec.  902.  No  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  make  any  decision, 
enter  any  Judgment,  or  issue  any  order  re- 
quiring any  school  board  to  transport  any 
students  from  one  public  school  to  another 
public  school  or  from  one  place  to  another 
place  or  from  one  school  district  to  another 
school  district  in  order  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  racial  composition  of  the  student  body  at 
any  school  or  place  or  In  any  school  district." 

Amendment  No.  40 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 

DISCRIMINATION    ON    ACCOTTNT    OF    BACK,    CBKED, 
COLOR,    OR    NATIONAL     ORIGIN     PROHIBITED 

Sec.  17.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  refused  ad- 
mission into  or  be  excluded  from  any  public 
school  in  any  State  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

(b)  Except  with  the  express  approval  of  a 
board  of  education  legally  constituted  in  any 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  having 
Jurisdiction,  no  student  shall  be  assigned  or 
compelled  to  attend  any  school  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  equality  In  attend- 
ance or  Increased  attendance  or  reduced  at- 
tendance, at  any  school,  of  persons  of  one  or 
more  particular  races,  creeds,  colors,  or  na- 
tional origins;  and  no  school  district,  school 
zone,  or  attendance  unit,  by  whatever  name 
known,  shall  be  established,  reorganized,  or 
maintained  for  any  such  purpose:  Provided, 
That  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law  shall  prevent 
the  assignment  of  a  pupil  In  the  manner  re- 
quested or  authorized  by  his  parents  or 
guardian. 

Amendment  No.  41 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following : 
TITLK    n— OPEN    ENROLLMENT    IN    STU- 
DENT      ASSIGNMENTS       TO       PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Sec.  201.  The  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42 
U.S.C.   1971.  1976a^l976d.  3000a-2000h-6)    is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tha 
following  new  title: 

'•TITLE    Xni— PUBUC    SCHOOL— OPEN 
ENROLLMENT 

"Sec.  1201.  As  used  In  this  title — 
"(a)     'State'    means    any    State,    district. 
Commonwealth,   territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

"(b)  'Public  school  means  any  elementary 
or  secondary  educational  institution,  which 
Is  operated  by  a  State,  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  governmental  agency  within  a  State,  or 
any  elementary  or  secondary  educational  in- 
stitution which  U  operated,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  or  through  the  use  of  governmen- 
tal funds  or  property,  or  funds  or  property 
derived  from  a  governmental  source. 

"(c)  'School  board'  means  any  agency  ot 
agencies  which  administer  a  system  of  one 
or  more  public  schools  and  any  other  agency 
which  is  responsible  for  the  assignment  of 
students  to  or  within  such  system. 

"(d)  'Student'  means  any  person  required 
or  permitted  by  State  law  to  attend  a  public 
school  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion. 

"(e)  'Parent'  means  any  parent,  adoptlTe 
parent,  guardian,  or  legal  or  actual  custodian 
of  a  student. 

"(f)  'Faculty'  means  the  admlnlstraUve 
and  teaching  force  of  a  public  school  system 
or  a  public  school. 

"(g)  'Open  enrollment  system'  means  s 
system  for  the  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  and  within  public  school* 
maintained  by  a  school  board  operating  a 
system  of  public  schools  in  which  the  public 
schools  and  the  classes  it  operates  are  open 
to  students  of  all  races  and  In  which  the 
students  are  granted  the  freedom  to  attend 
public  schools  and  classes  chosen  by  theli 
respective  parents  from  among  the  public 
schools  and  classes  available  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  students  of  their  ages  and  education- 
al standings. 

"Sec.  1202.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  umted  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise  shall  with- 
hold, or  threaten  to  withhold,  such  financial 
assistance  from  any  such  program  or  activity 
on  account  of  the  racial  WHnpositlon  of  the 
student  body  at  any  public  school  or  in  any 
class  at  any  public  school  in  any  case  what- 
ever where  the  school  board  operating  such 
public  school  or  class  maintains  In  respect 
to  such  public  school  and  class  a  open  en- 
rollment system  as  defined  In  section  1201(g). 
"Sec.  1203.  No  department,  agency,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  United  States  em- 
powered to  extend  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  any  program  or  activity  at  any  public 
school  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  otherwlae 
shall  withhold  or  threaten  to  withhold,  any 
such  Federal  financial  assistance  from  any 
such  program  or  activity  at  such  public 
school  to  coerce  or  Induce  the  school  board 
operating  such  public  school  to  transport 
students  from  such  public  school  to  any 
other  public  school  for  the  purpose  of  alter- 
ing in  any  way  the  racial  composition  of 
the  student  body  at  such  public  school  or 
any  other  public  school. 

"Sec.  1204.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  of  any  public  school  in 
any  public  school  system  by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  or  otherwise  shall  withhold  or  threaten 
to  withhold  any  such  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance from  any  such  program  or  activity 
at  such  public  school  to  coerce  or  Induce  any 
school  board  operating  such  public  school 
system  to  close  any  public  school,  and  trans- 
fer the  students  from  It  to  another  public 
school  for  the  purpose  of  altering  in  an; 
way  the  racial  composition  of  the  student 
body  at  any  public  school. 

"Sec.  1206.  No  department,  agency,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  United  States  em- 
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powered  to  extend  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  any  program  or  activity  at  any  public 
school  in  any  public  school  system  by  way 
of  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise  shall  withhold 
or  threaten  to  withhold  any  such  Federal 
financial  assistance  from  any  such  program  or 
activity  at  such  public  school  to  coerce  or 
induce  the  school  board  operating  such  pub- 
lic school  system  to  transfer  any  member  of 
any  public  school  faculty  from  the  public 
school  in  which  the  member  of  the  faculty 
contracts  to  serve  to  some  other  public 
school  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  racial 
composition  of  the  faculty  at  any  public 
school. 

"Sec.  1206.  Whenever  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  violates  or  threatens  to  violate  section 
1202,  section  1203,  section  1204,  or  section 
1206  of  this  Act,  the  school  board  aggrieved 
by  the  violation  or  threatened  violation,  or 
the  parent  of  any  student  affected  or  to  be 
affected  by  the  violation  or  threatened  vio- 
lation, or  any  student  affected  or  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion, or  any  member  of  any  faculty  affected 
or  to  be  affected  by  the  violation  or  threat- 
ened violation  may  bring  a  civil  action 
against  the  United  States  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  complaining  of 
the  violation  or  threatened  violation,  and  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  try  and  determine  the  civil 
action  irrespective  of  the  value  or  the  amount 
involved  in  it  and  enter  such  Judgment  or 
Issue  such  order  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  redress  the  violation  or  prevent 
the  threatened  violation.  Any  civil  action 
against  the  United  States  under  this  section 
may  be  prosecuted  in  the  Judicial  district 
in  which  the  school  board  aggrieved  by  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation  has  Its 
principal  office,  or  in  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  any  school  affected  or  to  be  affected 
by  the  violation  or  threatened  violation  is 
located,  or  in  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
a  parent  of  a  student  affected  or  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion resides,  or  in  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  a  student  affected  or  to  be  affected 
by  the  violation  or  threatened  violation 
resides,  or  in  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
a  member  of  a  faculty  affected  or  to  be 
ailected  by  the  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion resides,  or  in  the  Judicial  district  en- 
compassing the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
United  States  hereby  expressly  consents  to 
be  sued  In  any  civil  action  authorized  by 
this  section,  and  hereby  expressly  agrees  that 
any  Judgment  entered  or  order  Issued  In  any 
such  civil  action  shall  be  binding  on  the 
United  States  and  its  offending  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee,  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  secure  an  ap- 
pellate review  of  the  Judgment  or  order  by 
appeal  or  certiorari  as  Is  provided  by  law 
with  respect  to  Judgments  or  orders  entered 
•gainst  the  Umted  States  In  other  dvll  ac- 
tions In  which  the  United  States  Is  a  de- 
fendant. 

"Sec  1207.  No  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  make  any  decision, 
enter  any  Judgment,  or  issue  any  order  re- 
quiring any  school  board  to  make  any  change 
m  the  racial  composition  of  the  student  body 
at  any  public  school  or  In  any  class  at  any 
public  school  to  which  students  are  assigned 
In  conformity  with  an  open  enrollment  sys- 
tem as  defined  In  section  1201  (g)  of  this  Act, 
or  requiring  any  school  board  to  transport 
any  student  from  one  public  school  to  an- 
other public  school  or  from  one  place  to  an- 
other place  or  from  one  school  district  to  an- 
other school  district  In  order  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  racial  composition  of  the  stu- 
dent body  at  any  school  or  place  or  In  any 
school  district,  or  denying  to  any  student  the 
"»>t  or  privilege  of  attending  any  pubUc 
school  or  class  at  any  pubUc  school  chosen  by 
■5*  P*""^*  of  such  student  In  conformity 
*ith  an  open  enrollment  system  as  defined 


In  section  1201(g)  of  this  Act,  or  requiring 
any  school  board  to  close  any  school  and 
transfer  the  students  from  the  closed  school 
to  any  other  school  for  the  purpose  of  alter- 
ing the  racial  composition  of  the  student 
body  at  any  public  school,  or  precluding  any 
school  board  from  carrying  into  effect  any 
provisions  of  any  contract  between  It  and 
any  member  of  the  faculty  of  any  public 
school  it  operatee  specifying  the  public 
school  where  the  member  of  the  faculty  Is  to 
perform  his  or  her  duties  under  the  con- 
tract." 


Amendment  No.  42 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 
"limitation 

"Sec.  17.  No  court,  department,  agency,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  or  power  to  require  any 
State  or  local  public  school  board  or  any 
other  State  or  local  agency  empowered  to  as- 
sign children  to  public  schools  to  transport 
any  child  from  one  place  to  another  place,  or 
from  one  school  to  another  school,  or  from 
one  school  district  to  another  school  district 
to  alter  the  racial  composition  of  the  student 
body  at  any  public  school." 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii-ginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  (This  order 
was  subsequently  changed  to  provide  for 
the  Senate  to  adjourn  until  9:45  ajn. 
tomorrow.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNTITON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  untinimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow morning,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  and  prior  to 
the  recognition  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  under  the  previous 
order,  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  hour  of  12:45  p.m.  hav- 
ing arrived,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senate  will  go  Into  exec- 
utive session. 


ADDITIONAL  PROTOCOL  IE  TO  THE 
TREATY  FOR  THE  PROHIBriTON 
OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  to  Additional  Protocol 
n  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America,  to- 
gether with  understandings  and  declara- 
tions, which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senitora  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  Addi- 
tional Protocol  II  to  the  Treaty  for  the  I»ro- 
hlbltlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, signed  at  Mexico  City  on  April  1,  1968 
(Ex.  H.  91-2) ,  with  the  following  understand- 
ing and  declarations: 

I 

That  the  United  States  Government  un- 
derstands the  reference  In  Article  3  of  the 
treaty  to  "Its  own  legislation"  to  relate  only 
to  such  legislation  as  is  compatible  with  the 
rules  of  International  law  and  as  involves  an 
exercise  of  sovereignty  consistent  with  those 
rules,  and  accordingly  that  ratification  of 
Additional  Protocol  II  by  the  United  States 
Government  oould  not  be  regarded  as  imply- 
ing recognition,  for  the  purpose  of  this  treaty 
and  its  protocols,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  of 
any  legislation  which  did  not.  In  the  view  of 
the  United  States,  comply  with  the  relevant 
rules  of  International  law. 

That  the  United  States  Government  takes 
note  of  the  Preparatory  Commission's  Inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty,  as  set  forth  In  the 
Final  Act,  that,  governed  by  the  principles 
and  rules  of  International  law,  each  of  the 
contracting  parties  retains  exclusive  power 
and  legal  competence,  vmaffected  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  to  grant  or  deny  non- 
contracting  parties  transit  and  transport 
privileges. 

That  as  regards  the  undertaking  in  Article 
3  of  Protocol  n  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use 
nuclear  we&poaa  against  the  Contracting 
Parties,  the  United  States  Government  would 
have  to  consider  that  an  armed  attack  by 
a  Contracting  Party,  In  which  It  was  assisted 
by  a  nuclear-weapon  state,  would  be  Incom- 
patible with  the  Contracting  Party's  cor- 
responding obligations  under  Article  1  of  the 
treaty. 

n 

That  the  United  States  Government  con- 
siders that  the  technology  of  making  nuclear 
explosive  devices  few  peacefiil  purposes  Is  in- 
distinguishable from  the  technology  of  mak- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  and  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peace- 
ful purposes  are  both  capable  of  releasing 
nuclear  energy  In  an  uncontrolled  manner 
and  have  the  common  g^oup  of  character- 
istics of  large  amounts  of  energy  generated 
Instantaneously  from  a  compact  source. 
Therefore  the  United  States  Government  un- 
derstands the  definition  contained  In  Arti- 
cle 6  of  the  treaty  as  necessarily  enoom- 
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passing  all  nuclear  explosive  device^.  It  Is 
also  understood  that  Articles  1  an^  5  re- 
strict accordingly  the  activities  of  t^ie  con- 
tracting parties  under  paragraph  1  oil  Article 

18.  i 

That  the  United  States  Governmtot  un- 
derstands that  paragraph  4  of  Artlcje  18  of 
the  treaty  permits,  and  that  United  States 
adherence  to  Protocol  II  will  not  prevent, 
collaboration  by  the  United  States  wfth  con- 
tracting parties  for  the  purpose  of  qarrylng 
out  explosions  of  nuclear  devices  foa  peace- 
ful purposes  In  a  manner  conslstentj  with  a 
policy  of  not  contributing  to  the  p*)Ufera- 
tlon  of  nuclear  weapons  capmbllltles.lln  this 
connection,  the  United  States  Gove|-nment 
notes  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  on  tl^e  Non- 
Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons.]  under 
which  It  Joined  In  an  undertaking  |to  take 
appropriate  measures  to  ensure  thatj  poten- 
tial benefits  of  peaceful  appUcatlona  of  nu- 
clear explosions  would  be  made  available  to 
non-nuclear-weapon  states  party  yi  that 
treaty,  and  reaffirms  Its  wllllngnessi  to  ex- 
tend such  undertaking,  on  the  samis  basis, 
to  states  precluded  by  the  present  treajty  from 
manufactvirlng  or  acquiring  any  nuciear  ex- 
plosive device. 

in 

That  the  United  States  Go^emmfat  also 


declares  that,  although  not  required 


by  Pro- 


tocol II,  It  will  act  with  respect  o  such 
territories  of  Protocol  I  adherents  as  are 
within  the  geographical  area  defined  In  para- 
graph 2  of  Article  4  of  the  treaty!  In  the 
same  manner  as  Protocol  II  requires  It  to 
act  with  respect  to  the  territories  pf  con- 
tracting parties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  understandings 
and  declarations,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  to  the  resolution  of  rfitiflca- 
Uon.  I 

The  understandings  and  decla|-atlons 
were  agreed  to.  ; 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICEFi  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  last  Wed- 
nesday, April  14,  the  majority  leader  had 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Treaty  for  the 
ProhibiticMi  of  Nuclear  Weapons  l<i  Latin 
America.  That  treaty,  to  whith  the 
United  States  Is  not  a  party,  h$s  been 
signed  by  17  Latin  American  natidns. 

Latin  American  nations  by  thai  treaty 
undertake  to  use  nuclear  materi4ls  only 
for  peaceful  purposes.  The  treaty  pro- 
hibits contracting  parties  from  sroduc- 
ing,  testing,  or  possessing  nuclean  weap- 
ons in  their  territories. 

I  make  this  brief  statement  about  the 
Latin  American  treaty  not  only  tjo  com- 
mend those  nations  for  their  self-deny- 
ing and  sensible  action  in  preclu^ng  the 
testing  and  use  of  these  weapdns  but 
also  as  background  for  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  protocol  we  have  before  ua  today. 

Protocol  n  Is  designed  for  thei  signa- 
ture of  states  possessing  nuclear;  weap- 
ons. In  brief,  this  protocol  commits  the 
United  States  not  to  contribute  in  any 
way  to  the  violation  of  the  Latin  (Ameri- 
can treaty  and  not  to  threaten  oi  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  against  the  Latinj  Amer- 
ican States  for  which  the  treaty  is  in 
force.  ' 

The  understandings  and  declalrations 
which  accompany  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication are  set  forth  in  the  committee 
report  which  was  printed  in  the  Eecord 
last  week. 

Full  hearings  have  been  held  on  the 
Protocol,  including  the  testimony  of  Ad- 


miral Moorer  speaking  for  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Admiral  Moorer  testified, 
"I  actively  support  the  ratification  of 
Protocol  II,"  bearing  in  mind  the  un- 
derstandings and  declarations  to  wtiich 
I  have  referred.  Those  understandings 
and  reservations  relate  to  U.S.  military 
and  transit  privileges  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States'  pledge  not  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  would  not  apply  in  the 
event  of  an  armed  attack  by  a  party  with 
the  assistance  of  a  nuclear  weapon  state. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
knows  of  no  opposition  to  ratification  of 
Protocol  II  and  commends  its  approval 
to  the  Senate  as  an  act  of  goodwill  and 
understanding  toward  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Protocol  n  be 
printed  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  protocol 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Additional  Protocol  II 

The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  fur- 
nished with  full  powers  by  their  respective 
Governments, 

Convinced  that  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohi- 
bition of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America, 
negotiated  and  signed  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  Aseem- 
bly  of  the  United  Nations  in  Resolution 
1911  (XVm)  of  27  November  1963,  represents 
an  Important  step  towards  ensuring  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 

Aware  that  the  non-proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  not  an  end  In  Itself  but, 
rather,  as  means  of  achieving  general  and 
complete  disarmament  at  a  later  stage,  and 

Desiring  to  contribute,  so  far  as  lies  in 
their  power,  towards  ending  the  armament.'; 
race,  especially  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  towards  promoting  and  strength- 
ening a  world  at  peace,  based  on  mutual  re- 
spect and  sovereign  equality  of  States, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  1.  The  statute  of  denuclearization 
of  Latin  America  In  respect  of  warlike  pur- 
poses, as  defined,  delimited  and  set  forth  in 
the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America  of  which  this  in- 
strument is  an  annex,  shall  be  fully  re- 
spected by  the  Parties  to  this  Protocol  In 
all  Its  express  alms  and  provisions. 

Article  2.  The  Governments  represented 
by  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  under- 
take, therefore,  not  to  contribute  In  any  way 
to  tihe  performance  of  acts  Involving  a 
violation  of  the  obligations  of  article  1  of  the 
Treaty  In  the  territories  to  which  the  Treaty 
applies  In  accordance  with  article  4  thereof. 

Article  3.  The  Governments  repreeented 
by  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  also 
undertake  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  against  the  Contracting  Parties 
of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  In  Latin  America. 

Article  4.  The  duration  of  this  Protocol 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Treaty  for 
the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America  of  which  this  Protocol  is  an  annex, 
and  the  definitions  of  territory  and  nuclear 
weapons  set  forth  In  articles  3  and  5  of  the 
Treaty  shall  be  applicable  to  this  Protocol, 
as  well  as  the  provisions  regarding  ratifica- 
tion, reservations,  denunciation,  authentic 
texts  and  registration  contained  in  articles 
26.  27.  30  and  31  of  the  Treaty. 

Article  5.  This  Protocol  shall  enter  Into 
force,  for  the  States  which  have  ratified  it,  on 
the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  respective  In- 
struments of  ratification. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Plen- 
ipotentiaries, having  depoelted  their  full 
powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form, 


hereby  sign  this  Additional  Protocol  on  b^. 
half  of  their  respective  Governments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
vote  on  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pree- 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  first  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  as  amended  by  the 
understandings  and  declarations.  The 
yeas  and  nays  having  been  previously 
ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quortmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  res- 
olution of  ratification,  as  amended,  by 
the  imderstandings  and  declarations.  The 
yeas  and  nays  having  been  previously 
ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
(jeorgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  fMr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Maghtj- 
SON) .  the  Senator  from  New  Hampehlre 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn-LiAJCs), 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)   are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  armoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  (Carolina  (Mr.  Hoi- 
lings),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  .  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  .  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre), and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannw),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
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Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Cotmecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt).  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  70, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[No.  41  Ex.] 

VKAH— 70 

Aiken 

Dole 

Muskle 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Nelson 

AUott 

Eastland 

Packwood 

Anderson 

EUender 

Pas  tore 

Baker 

Ervln 

Pell 

BeaU 

Fulbrlght 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Rlblcoff 

Bible 

Hruska 

Roth 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Scott 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Smith 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long 

Stennls 

Case 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

cm  lies 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Church 

McClellan 

Taft 

Cook 

McQee 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

McOovem 

Tunney 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

Young 

CJranston 

MUler 

C!urtls 

Mondale 
NAYB— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— SO 

Bayh 

Hart 

Moss 

Brock 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Eagleton 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Pannln 

Humphrey 

Saxbe 

Fong 

Javits 

Stevens 

Qambrell 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Gravel 

McIntyre 

Weicker 

Harris 

Montoya 

Williams 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CtaLES  in  the  chair) .  Two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  resolution  of  ratification, 
with  the  understandings  and  declara- 
tions is  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legislative 
session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
TOMORROW  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  10 
0  clock  tomorrow  morning. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(This  order  was  subsequently  changed 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  adjourn  until 
9:45  ajn.  tomorrow.) 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ALL  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  MEET  DURING  THE  SES- 
SION OP  THE  SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  and  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  committees  may 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  busi- 
ness, which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows : 

A  bill  (S.  1657)  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  agencies  In  order 
to  establish  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  all  children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  I 
have  reported  to  the  Senate,  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  and  now  call  up 
for  action  S.  1557,  a  bill  which  seeks  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  education  for  aJl 
our  Nation's  children. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  jrield  to 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut     (Mr. 

RiBICOFF)  . 

amendment    no.    46 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  is  as  follows: 

Designate  the  text  of  the  bill  aa  reported 
"Title  I"  and  add  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE   IX 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  (Commissioner,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  title  I  of  this  Act, 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  the  same  amount  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1975. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  under 
section  101(a)  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture under  the  provisions  of  section  8(a)  (3) 
of  title  I. 

Sec.  202.  It  is  the  pvirpose  of  this  title — 

(a)  to  require  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  in  metropolitan  areas  throughout 
this  country  to  develop  and  implement  plans 
which  will  reduce  and  eliminate  minority 
group  Isolation  In  our  public  schools,  what- 
ever the  cause  of  such  isolation;  and 

(b)  to  provide  financial  aael^tanoe  to  as- 


sist State  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
develop  and  Implement  such  plans. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  301.  As  used  in  this  title,  except  when 
otherwise  specified — 

(a)  The  term  "minority  group  isolation" 
means  a  condition  in  which  minority  group 
children  in  a  school  constitute  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  average  daily  enrolknent 
of  that  school.  The  term  "minority  group  iso- 
lated" refers  to  a  school  in  which  such  con- 
dition of  minority  group  isolation  exists. 

(b)  The  term  "school"  means  those  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  public  schools  of  a 
State  which  are  located  within  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  (SMSA). 

(c)  The  term  "noncooperating  local  edu- 
.:atlonal  agency"  means  any  local  educational 
agency  which  refuses  or  has  refused  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  preparation,  submission,  revi- 
sion, or  implementation  of  an  acceptable  plan 
as  required  by  this  title. 

(d)  The  term  "cooperating  local  educa- 
Uonal  agency"  means  any  local  educational 
Agency  that  has  participated  in  the  prepa- 
ration, submission,  revision,  and  implemen- 
tation of  an  acceptable  plan  as  required  by 
this  title. 

(e)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  m 
which  there  Is  an  area  defined  as  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  CJolumbla, 

(f)  The  term  "Standard  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tUtlcal  Area"  or  "SMSA"  means  the  area  in 
and  around  cities  of  fifty  thousand  Inhabi- 
tants or  more  as  defined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget:  Provided,  That  the 
term  shall  mean  only  that  portion  of  any 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  which 
lies  whoUy  within  the  boundaries  of  one 
State.  Each  portion  of  an  SMSA  in  a  dlflTerent 
State  shall  be  considered  an  Independent 
SMSA  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

(g)  The  term  "Federal  educational  funds" 
means  Pederal  funds  appropriated  for  grants, 
loanfl,  contracts,  or  other  financial  assistance 
to  a  State  educational  agency,  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  an  individual  school,  or  to  an 
individual  In  compensation  for  servicee  ren- 
dered such  organizations.  This  term  shall  not 
mean  funds  which  go  to  Individuals  in  the 
form  of  scholarships,  feUowships,  loans,  oo«t- 
of -education  payments,  or  other  such  asalAt- 
ance  which  Is  designed  to  further  that  in- 
dividual's education,  nor  shaU  It  mean  funds 
which  are  to  assist  private,  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations in  the  provision  of  education  In 
preelementary  and  elementary  situatlona. 

THI  PLAH 

Sec.  401.  Each  State  shall  prepare  and  file 
with  the  Secretary  for  his  approval.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Issued  by  him,  a 
plan  under  which  It  will  establish  and  super- 
vise the  operation  in  each  SMSA  of  an  SMSA 
agency  to  develop  with  the  local  educational 
agencies  wlthm  the  SMSA  a  plan  to  reduce 
minority  group  Isolation  in  their  schools: 
Provided.  That,  should  any  State  refiise  to 
comply  with  the  provislonB  of  this  title,  the 
local  educational  agencies  within  an  SMSA 
may  then  Independently  create  or  assume 
control  of  such  an  SMSA  agency. 

Sec.  402.  The  plan  developed  by  each  such 
SMSA  agency  shall — 

(a)  contain  the  proposals  by  which  the 
local  educational  agencies  within  an  SMSA 
agree  to  reduce  minority  group  laolatlon  In 
their  schools; 

(b)  provide  that  by  a  date  i4>proved  by 
the  Secretary,  but  in  no  event  later  than 
July  1,  1985,  the  percentage  of  minority 
group  children  enrolled  In  each  school  of 
the  SMSA  shall  be  at  least  60  per  centum  of 
the  percentage  of  minority  group  children 
enrolled  in  all  the  schools  of  that  SMSA; 

(c)  Include  the  use  of  techniques,  as  ap- 
propriate In  local  circumstances,  such  as  re- 
drawing school  boundaries,  creating  unified 
school  districts,  pairing  schools  or  school  dis- 
tricts,   establishing   educational    parks   and 
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magnet  scliools  as  well  as  other  tecl^ques 
designed  to  end  as  soon  as  possible  mjuiorlty 
group  Isolation  In  all  schools  within  the 
SMSA:  J 

(d)  provide  for  the  establishment  at  com- 
mittees compoeed  of  local  parents,  taachers, 
and  students,  the  members  of  such  o^mmlt- 
tees  to  be  representative  of  the  minority  and 
majority  population  groups  of  the  S|ISA  aa 
a  whole  and  the  geographical  areas  within 
the  SMSA,  to  advise  the  local  educatlo*  agen- 
cies and  the  SMSA  agency,  In  open  cofesulta- 
tlon  Including  public  hearings  at  whlcjh  such 
persons  have  had  a  full  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore and  discuss  the  program  for  whOch  as- 
sistance Is  being  sought  and  to  offer  recom- 
mendations thereon,  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plan  required  by  this  tlile  and 
to  report  periodically  to  the  Secretarj-  on  the 
extent  of  compliance  with  the  requlrfementa 
of  this  title;  ' 

(e)  set  forth  such  policies  and  procedures 
as  will  Insure  that  the  program  fori  which 
aaalatance  is  sought  will  be  operated  in  con- 
sultation with,  and  the  involvement  ft,  par- 
ents of  the  children  and  representaljlvea  of 
the  area  to  be  served.  Including  the  cemmlt- 
tees  established  for  the  purposes  of  isectlon 
40a(d);  i 

(f)  provide  that  In  each  year  of  operation 
of  the  plan,  substantial  progress  toward  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  this  title  *iall  be 
made;  and 

(g)  provide  that  State  financial  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  within  each 
SMSA  shall  not  be  so  calculated,  ba8e<i  rated, 
or  fixed  In  any  manner  as  to  result :  In  the 
condition  that  the  per  pupil  contrlbiltlon  of 
the  State  to  any  minority  group  fcolated 
school  within  the  SMSA  shall  be  le^s  than 
per  pupil  contribution  of  the  State  to  any 
nonmlnorlty  group  Isolated  school  'within 
the  SMSA. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  plan  required  by  pectlon 
403  must  be  submitted  to  and  appnjved  by 
the  Secretary  no  later  than  July  1,  197$. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate and  Issue  regxilatlons  regarding  the  time 
and  manner  of  submission  of  such  pluis  for 
his  approval. 

Stc.  404.  In  extreme  and  unusual  cases 
should  the  Secretary  determine  that  the 
size,  shape,  or  population  distribution  of  an 
SMSA  would  make  Inclusion  of  som(  parts 
of  that  SMSA  In  a  plan  unnecessary  ^or  ftil- 
fillment  of  the  purpoees  of  this  tltlej  or  ex- 
ceealvely  disruptive  of  the  educational 
process,  he  may  exempt  such  partj  from 
participation  In  the  plan.  Such  exeiiptlons 
shall  be  In  writing,  fully  explained  and 
justified,  and  freely  available  to  the{  public 
and  the  committees  established  for  tf  e  pur- 
poses of  section  403(d).  | 

Sec.  405.  fSach  SMSA  agency  shall  a^u&lly 
prepare  and  file  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  a  report  Betting 
forth  the  results  achieved  under  the  plan 
and  any  necessary  amendments  to  tl^e  plan 
to  correct  any  deficiency  of  the  plsji.  The 
Secretary  shall  assure  that  the  plan  atad  any 
reports  filed  with  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  this  section  shall  be  made  readily  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  to  the  cominlttees 
established  for  the  purposes  of  ^tlon 
402(d).  I 

Sec  406.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  re- 
view annually  the  plan  and  the  reports  of 
each  SMSA  agency.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
tbat  for  any  reason  the  purpoees  Of  this 
title  are  not  being  effectuated  by  the  plan 
and  any  amendments  thereto  he  ahaS,  after 
giving  appropriate  notice  to  all  eoaoerned 
parties,  withdraw  his  approval  of  the  plan 
and  each  local  educational  agency  14  ques- 
tion will  be  treated  as  a  non-cooperating 
local  educational  agency:  Provided,  That  if 
within  a  period  prescribed  by  the  Seeretary, 
but  In  no  event  exceeding  one  hundsed  and 
eighty  days  following  the  Secretary'*  with- 
drawal of  approval,  the  local  edudatlonal 
agenclw  through  their  BIS8A  agenoy  sub- 


mit a  revised  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
the  local  educational  agencies  within  the 
SMSA  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  funds 
withheld  during  the  period. 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Because  of  Ite  unique  cir- 
cumstances, the  SMSA  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  Include  for  purposes  of  this 
title  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ties in  Maryland,  Arlington,  Fairfax,  and 
Prince  William  Counties  in  Virginia,  and  the 
cities  of  Palls  Church  and  Alexandria  in  Vir- 
ginia, nothwlthstandlng  the  provisions  of 
section  301(f)  of  this  title. 

lb)  A  single  plan  shall  be  designed  and 
submitted  by  all  local  educational  agencies 
Included  In  the  District  of  Columbia  SMSA: 
Provided,  That  the  existence  of  noncoop- 
eratlng  local  educational  agencies  within 
the  SMSA  shall  not  affect  the  status  of  co- 
operating  local   educational    agencies. 

Sec.  408.  No  State  or  local  educational 
agency  shall  formulate  or  administer  Its 
plan  in  a  manner  that  will  result  In  the 
separation  of  minority  group  children 
within  a  school  or  classroom. 

financial  assistance 

Sec  501.  Planning  F^nds. — 

( a )  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  no- 
tify each  State  and  local  educational  agency 
within  an  SMSA  of  the  requirements  of  this 
title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regiUatlona 
establishing  procedures  and  a  timetable  ac- 
cording to  which  SMSA  agencies  required 
to  file  a  plan  under  this  title  may  apply  for 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
title. 

(c)  Upon  application  meeting  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  grant  to  each  SMSA  agency 
fxinds  for  the  development  of  a  plan  to  re- 
duce minority  group  isolation  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  this  title,  the  amount  of 
such  funds  being  determined  by  the  number 
ct  minority  group  students  and  the  number 
of  all  students  erux5lled  In  schools  In  the 
SMSA. 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Each  year  following  the  Im- 
plementation of  an  approved  plan,  cooperat- 
ing local  educational  agencies,  through  their 
SMSA  agency,  may  submit  to  the  Secretary 
applications  for  financial  assistance. 

(b)  An  application  for  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  It  he  determines  that — 

(1)  such  application — 

(A)  sets  forth  a  plan  which  la  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  offer  reasonable  assurance 
that  It  will  achieve  one  or  more  purposes 
for  which  grants  may  be  made  under  this 
title;  and 

(B)  contains  such  other  Information, 
terms,  conditions,  and  assurances  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title; 

(2)  the  applicant  has  adopted  effective  pro- 
cedures for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  under  this  title; 

(3)  the  programs  or  projects  for  which 
assistance  is  sought  will  not  result,  and  In 
the  case  of  an  ongoing  program  or  project 
has  not  resulted.  In  an  Increase  In  the  per- 
centage of  racial  separation  in  any  school. 

(4)  no  part  of  the  assistance  provided  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  used  to  supplant  funds, 
equipment,  or  services  which  are  used  to  as- 
sist any  private  school.  Shoiild  any  funds 
provided  under  this  title  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  or  for  any  other  purpose  that  the 
Secretary  finds  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  file 
suit  m  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  against  either  the 
school  which  received  such  funds  or  the  State 
educational  agency,  or  both,  for  restitution 
of  the  funds. 

(c)  Upon  the  submission  and  approval  of 
such  an  application,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  a  cooperating  local  edu- 


cational agency  with  sufficient  funds  to  tattt 
Its  obligations  under  Its  approved  plan. 

(d)  Funds  provided  under  this  section  may 
be  used  for  the  following  purposes  or  any 
other  purposes  the  Secretary  finds  will  pro- 
mote an  end  to  minority  group  Isolation: 

(1)  establishing  and  constructing  magnet 
schools  or  educational  parks  In  locationi 
chosen  to  reduce  the  degree  of  minority 
group  isolation  In  the  schools  of  the  SMSA; 

(2)  providing  additional  staff  members  In- 
cluding paraprofesslonals  to  provide  guid- 
ance, counseling,  and  training  to  assist  mi- 
nority group  children  in  adjusting  to  a 
nonmlnorlty  group  isolated  school  environ- 
ment; 

(3)  providing  counseling,  retraining,  and 
guidance  for  professional  and  other  staff 
members  who  will  be  working  with  minority 
group  children; 

(4)  developing  and  Implementing  Inter- 
racial educational  programs  and  projects  In- 
volving the  Joint  participation  of  minority 
group  and  nonmlnorlty  group  children  at- 
tending different  schools,  including  extra- 
curricular activities  and  cooperative  ex- 
changes or  other  arrangements  between 
schools  within  the  same  or  different  school 
districts; 

(5)  providing  such  additional  transporta- 
tion for  children  eis  may  be  necessitated  by 
the  plan  developed  pursuant  in  this  title: 
Provided,  That  In  the  review  and  approval  of 
SMSA  plans  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  assure  that  any  burden  of  transporta- 
tion s.'iall  fall  equitably  on  both  minority 
and  majority  children; 

(6)  expanding  or  altering  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate students  transferred  under  tbe 
plan; 

(7)  community  activities,  including  public 
education  efforts,  in  support  of  the  plans, 
programs,  projects,  or  other  activities  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  this  title; 

(8)  planning  and  evaluation  activities  and 
e.xpenses  of  administration; 

(9)  work  study  programs  to  provide  the 
financial  assistance  necessary  for  minority 
group  children  to  complete  their  educatlcm; 
and 

(10)  other  specially  designed  programs  or 
projects  which  meet  the  purpose  at  this  title. 

(e)  No  funds  granted  under  this  title  may 
be  used  to  supplant  State  or  local  educa- 
tional funds  presently  being  expended  by 
State  and  local  educational  agencies. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
establishing  procedures  and  a  timetable  ac- 
cording to  which  State  and  local  educattooal 
agencies  entitled  to  apply  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title  may  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  section. 

RESTRICTIONS  OF  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTAMCl 

Sec.  801.  (a)  No  noncooperating  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  be  entitled  to  recelre 
any  Federal  educational  funds:  Provided, 
That  the  presence  within  an  SMSA  of  a  non- 
cooperating  local  educational  agency  shall 
not  affect  the  ellglblUty  of  cooperating  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  SMSA  to  recelw 
Federal  educational  funds. 

(b)  No  State  that  falls  to  participate  in 
the  preparation,  submission,  revision,  and 
Implementation  of  any  plan  or  plans  re- 
quired by  this  title,  and  no  State  that  con- 
tinues to  provide  State  funds  or  asslstaaos 
after  July  1,  1976,  to  any  noncooperatln| 
local  educational  agency  vinder  section  401 
(a)  shaU  be  entitled  to  receive  any  Pedenl 
educational  funds. 

APFBOPHIATIONS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
JTily  1.  1973,  and  July  1,  1974,  respectively, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $36,- 
000,000  each  year  to  be  used  by  SMSA  agen- 
cies to  develop  and  promulgate  the  pl« 
herein  requli«d  to  be  filed. 

Sec.  702.  For  the  fiscal  years  beglnninf 
July  1,  1975,  and  for  each  of  the  nine  fiscal 
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years  following,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $2,000,000,000  each  year  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  of  this  tlUe. 

sic.  703.  Funds  so  appropriated  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  for  one  fiscal 
year  beyond  that  for  which  they  are  appro- 
priated. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec  801.  (a)  Any  person  affected  by  the 
enforcement  or  nonenf orcement  in  the  SMSA 
in  which  he  resides  of  any  provision  of  this 
title  may  petlUon  the  Secretary  for  an  ex- 
pedited hearing  of  his  complaint. 

(b)  Within  sixty  days  of  receiving  such 
petition  the  Secretary  shall  hold  a  formal 
hearing  to  determine  whether  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  title  are  being  carried 
out  in  the  cause  raised  by  the  petitioner.  A 
transcript  shall  be  kept  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  hearing. 

(c)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  deci- 
sion m  writing  which  sets  forth  his  findings 
and  appropriate  orders. 

(d)  The  Secretary's  decision  shall  be  re- 
viewable, upon  petition,  by  the  United  States 
court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit.  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
11  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  mod- 
ified findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclu- 
sive If  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(e)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside.  In 
whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  In  section  1254  of 
title  28. 

LAWS  REPEALED 

Sec.  901.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  hereby  repealed : 

(a)  Section  181  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Amendments  of  1966. 

(b)  Section  423  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1970. 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 

(d)  Sections  102(d)  and  206(f)  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966. 

(e)  Section  401(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  that 
we  have  reported  is,  I  believe,  an  afBrma- 
tlve  step  which  recognizes  the  fact  that 
one  way  to  Improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion is  to  aid  the  process  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  stable,  quality,  integrat- 
ed schools  and  eliminating  or  prevent- 
ing minority  group  Isolation. 

Recognizing  that  these  goals  cause 
great  expenditures  of  funds  by  local 
school  districts,  the  committee  recom- 
mends to  the  Senate  a  program  which 
will,  first,  encourage  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  elimination  of  minority 
group  Isolation;  second,  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  or  stable, 
quality,  integrated  schools;  third,  assist 
in  elimination  of  minority  group  Isola- 
ti(Mi;  and,  fourth,  aid  schoolchildren  to 
overcome  the  educational  disadvantages 
of  minority  group  Isolation. 

This  bill,  which  was  hammered  out 
after  much  study  and  discussion  by  mem- 
bers or  our  conmlttee,  met  with  the 


imanimous  approval  of  all  the  members. 
It  was  reported  without  a  single  dissent- 
ing vote,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  has 
the  support  of  the  administration. 

I  have  studied  the  well-documented 
statement  made  on  the  Senate  floor  last 
Wednesday  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  His  discus- 
sion of  the  extent  of  minority  group  iso- 
lation throughout  the  count^  was  most 
thorough  and  most  expert.  Indeed,  it  is 
statistics  like  those  appended  to  his  state- 
ment which  moved  the  committee  to  re- 
port S.  1557  In  the  form  that  It  is  in 
before  the  Senate.  The  bill  recognizes 
the  urgent  problems  in  the  North  as  well 
as  those  in  the  South.  What  is  most 
important  is  that  in  establishing  pro- 
grams to  meet  these  problems.  North  and 
South  are  treated  equally.  This  measure 
does  just  what  the  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  asks;  it  does  away  with  the 
distinction  between  de  facto  and  de  Jure; 
it  says  to  the  North  and  South  you  have 
problems  which  must  be  dealt  with;  and 
it  provides  a  mechanism  for  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  to  alleviate  those  prob- 
lems. I  commend  and  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  his  most  useful  statement  for 
it  points  up  the  necessity  for  the  meas- 
ure pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  bill  itself  authorizes  the  expendi- 
ture of  $1.5  billion  over  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  and  is  allocated  sis  follows: 

First,  $1,020,000,000,  or  88  percent  of 
the  funds,  is  apportioned  to  the  States 
for  programs  to  establish  and  maintain 
quality  integrated  schools,  and  elimi- 
nate, reduce,  and  prevent  minority  group 
Isolation; 

Second,  $225,000,000,  or  5  percent  of 
the  funds,  is  to  be  used  for  metropoUtan 
area  programs  for  cooperative  integrated 
schools,  education,  parks,  and  planning 
for  the  elimination  of  minority  group 
isolation; 

Third,  $135,000,000,  or  9  percent  of 
the  funds,  is  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  be  used 
at  his  discretion. 

Fourth,  $45,000,000,  or  3  percent  of  the 
funds.  Is  to  be  used  to  develop  children's 
educational  television,  specifically  de- 
signed to  reach  the  goals  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation; 

Fifth,  $45,000,000,  or  3  percent  of  the 
funds,  is  to  be  used  to  develop  bilingual, 
bicultural  programs,  specifically  de- 
signed to  reach  the  goals  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation; 

Sixth,  $15,000,000,  or  1  percent  of  the 
funds,  Is  to  be  used  for  attorneys'  fees 
in  successful  Utigation  to  bring  about 
compliance  with  Federal  law;  and 

Seventh,  $15,000,000,  or  1  percent  of 
the  funds,  Is  to  be  used  for  evaluation  of 
programs  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  second  session  of 
the  91st  Congress  the  President  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  proposal  which  would,  if 
enacted,  have  aided  desegregating  school 
districts  to  meet  the  expenses  growing 
out  of  desegregation  activities.  At  the 
same  time,  $75  million  from  previously 
authorized  soiures  was  appropriated  for 
immediate  use.  As  the  President's  pro- 
posal was  being  considered  by  the  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses,  that  $75  milUon 
was  being  used  for  urgent  projects. 

In  the  fall  of  last  year  a  report  was 


issued  by  certain  interested  groups  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  errors  had  been 
made  In  either  the  allocation  of  funds 
to  local  school  districts  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
or  utilization  of  the  allocated  funds  at 
the  local  level.  These  allegations,  while 
denied  in  part  by  HEW,  made  it  difficult 
to  bring  the  President's  proposal  before 
the  Senate.  Nevertheless,  the  committee 
struggled  with  that  proposal,  as  well  as 
a  substitute.  Attempts  were  made  to 
bring  about  a  meeting  of  the  minds,  a 
consensus  if  you  will,  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  those  with  divergent  views 
on  this  most  important  subject. 

In  the  closing  moments  of  the  9l6t 
Congress,  a  bill  somewhat  akin  to  the 
President's  proposal  was  received  from 
the  House  by  the  Senate.  However,  there 
was  such  concern  over  the  necessity  for 
a  compreheivslve  approach  that  that  bill 
was  not  acted  upon. 

This  year  both  the  President's  pro- 
posal, 8.  195,  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  of  1971,  introduced  by  Senator 
Javits,  and  a  substitute  proposal,  S.  683, 
the  Quality  Integrated  Education  Act  of 
1971,  introduced  by  Senator  Monbali, 
were  Introduced  in  the  Senate  and  hear- 
ings were  held  immediately.  Subsequent- 
ly, S.  1283,  the  Urban  Education  Im- 
provement Act  of  1971,  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Ribicoff.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  I  attempted 
to  take  the  approaches  foimd  in  the  bUls 
and  weave  them  together.  And  here,  1 
would  like  to  commend  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  their  cooperative 
attitude.  What  we  sought  to  do  was  bring 
before  the  Senate  a  bill  which  was  affirm- 
ative in  nature,  which  recognized  the 
various  problems  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  which  treated  them  uniformly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  before  yield- 
ing. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  cun  glad  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Colorado. 

AMZNDMEKT    NO    43 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendmoit  for  printing 
only  in  connection  with  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  win  He  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  yielding  . 

In  connection  with  the  printing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  individual 
views  in  the  report  be  set  forth  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  indi- 
vidual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

iNDIVmUAI.  VIXWB  OF  Ms.  DoicxincK 

Although  I  Join  In  the  majority  opinion 
recommending    passage    of    the    Emergenoy 
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School  Aid  and  Quality  Integrated  Edtjcatton 
Act  of  1971.  as  reported  by  the  lAb*r  and 
PubUo  Welfare  Committee,  I  do  »o  without 
walTlQg  my  strong  objections  to  the  Section 
11  provision  for  attorney's  fees.  The  bill's 
questionable  basic  concept  that  quality  edu- 
cation must  include  a  total  social  experience 
which  U  Improved  by  quotas  from  different 
races,  a  concept  upon  which  many  witnesses 
disagree,  can  be  largely  overcome  with  wise 
administration.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  the 
very  laudable  objective  of  the  bill  can  be  ac- 
complished. That  objective  has  not  cl|anged 
since  last  year  when  President  NUOn  de- 
clared It  to  be  the  attainment  of  a  "system 
in  which  education  throughout  the  Naitlon  is 
both  equal  and  excellent,  and  in  which  racial 
barriers  ceaae  to  exist."  I 

Section  11,  however,  la  not  essential  Ito  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  and  It  can  and  should  be 
deleted.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  geneml  tax- 
payer should  Indiscriminately  subsidize 
lawyera,  as  this  bill  provides,  paxtlcularly  In 
view  of  the  very  strong  divergent  views  about 
what  constitutes  "education"  and  what 
methods  improve  Its  quaUty  as  have  been 
expressed  before  the  Select  Ctommlttee  on 
Equal  Education  Opportunity.  I  will,  there- 
fore, offer  an  amendment  to  delete  Section 
11. 

Subject  to  the  above  reserratlons,  {I  sup- 
port the  bill  which  retains  strong  oompo- 
nents  for  Improving  education  In  raclajly  Im- 
pacted areas  In  the  North  and  South,  and 
strong  components  for  assisting  school  dis- 
tricts In  meeting  special  problems  incident 
to  court-ordered  desegregation.  These  are  the 
two  particular  areas  of  concern  singled  out 
by  President  Nixon  In  his  school  desegrega- 
tion massage  to  the  Congress  on  Match  34, 
1970. 

Section  11  allows  the  plaintiff  of  a  success- 
ful federal  suit  against  any  local  school  dis- 
trict, state,  or  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  recover  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  from  the  federal  government 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  Title  I  of  the  Eementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966,  'Htle  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  or  the  provisions  of 
the  Povirteenth  Amendment  pertalnjng  to 
elementary  or  secondary  education. 

BBCnON    11    LACKS    SUmCLUIT    COMTBO^    AMD 

puoxrnss 

Section  11  contains  no  language  to  control 
the  kinds  of  suits  brought  by  private  at- 
torneys but  rather  It  leaves  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  resource  allocation  to  the  wtlm  of 
private  litigants.  Tb  qualify  for  "zeasDnable 
attorneys'  fees"  suits  need  not  establish  a 
new  principle  of  law,  need  not  clarify  a  pre- 
viously neglected  axe*,  need  not  be  a  part 
of  a  coordinated  approach,  or  even  avoid 
duplication.  Whereas  recent  leglslatloa.  such 
as  the  19«4  ClvU  Rights  Act  provided,  reason- 
able attorneys'  fees  as  the  "court  ma^  deem 
Jvait"  In  "In  the  court's  discretion".  Section 
11  preempts  such  discretionary  court  author- 
ity and  assumes  that  legal  fees  should  be  as- 
sessed, that  the  litlgaiits'  cause  was  meri- 
torious, and  that  the  litigant  needed  federal 
legal  assistance  If  the  oourt  finds  that  "the 
proceedings  were  neoesaary  to  bring'  about 
oomplianoe.'*  Also.  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
attorneys'  fees  authorised  under  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  were  for  suits  against  pri- 
vate persons  and  not  for  suits  agaln«t  tax- 
Bupported  school  districts,  states,  and  federal 
agencies. 

To  further  compound  the  problems  of  tm- 
eontroUed  attorney  fee  reimbursements.  Sec- 
tion 11  extends  coverage  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  discrimination  suits 
brought  under  Title  VI  of  the  1964  ClvU 
Rights  Act  or  ths  Fourtsenth  Amendment 
and  to  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1968.  Inclusion  of 
Title  I  would  expand  the  coverage  af  Sec- 
tion 11  to  an  15,400  school  districts  receiving 
Title  I  aid. 


sKcnoN  11  wm.  stimulatb  unoATioiT 
Despite  the  good  Intention  of  encouraging 
only  valid  and  meritorious  suits.  Section  11 
will  stimulate  much  unjustified  litigation 
against  those  least  able  to  afford  the  large 
legal  expenses  normally  Incurred  In  pro- 
tracted school  desegregation  litigation — the 
anancially,  troubled  local  school  districts. 
Not  only  does  Section  11  stimulate  the  In- 
stitution of  litigation,  but  It  discourages  ne- 
gotiation and  settlement  of  compliance  suits 
because  the  plaintiff  must  pay  his  attorneys' 
fees  unless  he  Is  able  to  force  the  dispute  to 
final  court  disposition  so  he  will  be  entitled 
to  recover  attorneys'  fees. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  a  poor  school 
district  threatened  by  a  parent  might  well 
comply  with  demands  regardless  of  their 
merit  rather  than  contest  them  and  risk  the 
incurring  of  heavy  attornys'  expenses. 

Section  1 1  also  tends  to  put  the  entire  bur- 
den of  school  desegregation  litigation  on  the 
already  overbiirdened  federal  courts.  Many 
suite  for  enforcement  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
public  schools  are  now  litigated  in  state 
courts,  particularly  In  the  North  and  West 
where  some  states  have  stricter  nondiscrimi- 
nation laws  than  the  federal  statutes.  But 
since  counsel  fees  are  to  be  made  available 
only  in  federal  courts,  potentleU  litigants 
would  have  an  enormous  Incentive  to  sue 
there  under  Section  11. 

ATTORNXT'S    nZ    BBSEKVS    OISPtOPORTIONATKLT 

rumiKD 

One  cannot  assume  that  the  above-dis- 
cussed abuses  can  be  avoided  or  their  effect 
nulUfled  by  treating  attorneys'  fees  as  a  mat- 
ter of  secondary  Importance  to  be  largely 
Ignored.  Out  of  all  proportion  to  Its  impor- 
tance, SecUon  11  is  given  paramount  funding 
priorities  which  treat  it  as  the  single-most 
Important  section  in  the  bill.  In  very  ex- 
plicit language  which  was  mysteriously  lack- 
ing when  the  scope  of  the  section  was  being 
defined,  the  reserve  fund  for  attorneys'  fees 
is  to  receive  $6  million  through  FY  '72  and 
flO  million  more  through  FY  "73  regardless 
of  whether  complying  school  districts  receive 
a  cent.  All  other  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
funded  on  a  percentage  basis  contingent 
upon  appropriations.  Additionally,  all  Sec- 
tion 11  funds  are  to  remain  available  until 
e^qwnded  whereas  most  other  provisions  m 
the  bill  are  funded  only  through  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  appro- 
priated. To  put  the  figure  of  $15  million  In 
proper  perspective,  one  must  realize  that  the 
annual  budget  for  the  Education  Section  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Dlvl^on,  Department  of 
Justice,  Is  approximately  $1  million. 

sscnoK  1 1  IB  xntmcaaajan 
Perhaps  some  of  the  above  abuses  could 
be  endured  If  there  were  some  compelling 
reason  for  Section  11,  but  there  Is  not.  Po- 
tential Section  11  plaintiffs  have  access  to 
more  legal  assistance  than  most  private  liti- 
gants. Section  407(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  provides  that  the  Attorney  General 
is  authorized  to  institute  a  clvU  action 
against  the  school  board  on  behalf  of  a 
complaining  parent  if  the  school  board  Is 
depriving  the  parent's  child  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  and  If  the  complaint 
Is  meritorious,  the  complainants  are  unable 
to  Initiate  and  maintain  ^proprlate  legal 
proceedings  for  relief,  and  the  institution  of 
the  action  will  materially  further  puUlc 
education  desegregation.  Section  215  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966 
provide  "legal  advice  and  legal  representa- 
tion to  persons  when  they  are  unable  to 
afford  the  services  of  a  private  attorney" 
through  the  OSO  Legal  Services  Program. 
Also,  potential  complainants  can  Institute 
termination  proceedings  through  adminis- 
trative channels  provided  for  by  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Aot  of  1964  against  federally 
assisted  sehools  which  practice  discrimina- 


tion. In  addition,  parents  of  children  dis- 
criminated against  have  access  to  many  spe- 
clal  private  funds,  such  as  the  NAACP  Legal 
Defense  Fund  and  the  Lawyers  Constitu- 
tional Defense  Committee. 

In  summary,  Section  11  should  be  deleted 
in  Its  entirety  to  avoid  subsidizing  private 
lawyers.  Section  11  falls  to  control  or  de- 
llneate  the  scope  of  coverage  or  the  resource 
priorities  for  reimbursement;  It  discriminates 
In  favor  of  the  complainant  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  defendant;  It  contains  dispro- 
portionate priorities  and  funding  levels;  and 
it  is  unnecessary  as  adequate  remedies  are 
available  under  present  laws. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  th&t 
S.  1557  does  what  so  many  of  us  on  the 
committee  sought  to  do.  It  brings  before 
the  Senate  a  bill  that  is  an  affirmative 
step  which  is  a  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lems throughout  our  Nation  and  seeks  to 
treat  them  uniformly. 

After  the  hearings  were  completed,  the 
subcommittee  met  in  executive  sessions, 
conferences  were  held  with  the  adminis- 
tration's representatives  and  a  proposal 
WEis  hammered  out.  It  should  be  noted 
here  that  this  proposal  was  ordered  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  with  a  unanimous 
vote,  albeit  that  certain  features  were 
not  supported  b>  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  add  for  the  record  that  the 
meetings  we  had,  while  private  in  nature, 
were  certainly  not  secret  in  nature,  pi 
they  have  been  characterized  in  the 
press. 

Basically,  this  bill  makes  every  local 
education  agency  eligible  for  assistance 
il  that  local  education  agency  has  a 
problem  with  minority  group  isolation  in 
its  schools  and  if  It  adopts  a  comprehen- 
sive district-wide  plan  for  its  elimination 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  As  a 
part  of  that  plan,  it  must  establish  and 
maintain  at  least  one  stable,  quality,  in- 
tegrated school  containing :  a  substantial 
proportion  of  children  from  an  educa- 
tionally advantaged  background,  and  a 
proportion  of  minority  group  children 
whiiBh  is  substantially  representative  of 
the  student  population  of  the  district. 

As  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan,  at- 
tempts to  eliminate  or  reduce  racial 
Isolation  are  fimdable,  while  a  school  dis- 
trict with  a  comprehensive  plan  may  re- 
ceive funds  to  assist  In  meeting  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  implementing  court-order- 
ed and  title  VI  desegregation  plans. 

Funds  would  be  provided  for  the  fol- 
lowing actlTlties: 

First.  New  ciu-riculums  and  instnic- 
tional  methods  to  support  a  program  of 
integrated  instruction.  Including  Instruc- 
tion in  language  and  cultural  heritage  of 
minority  groups; 

Second.  Remedial  services; 

Third.  Guidance  and  counseling  serv- 
ices designed  to  promote  mutual  under- 
standing between  minority  group  and 
non-minority  group  parents,  students, 
and  teachers: 

Fourth.  Administrative  and  auxilitry 
services; 

Fifth.  Community  activities  including 
public  information  eSortB ; 

Sixth.  RecnriUng.  hiring,  and  trainlitf 
teacher  aides  with  preference  given  to 
parents; 

Seventh.  Inservice  teacher  training; 
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Eighth.  Planning,  evaluation,  and  dis- 
semina'Jon  of  information; 

Ninth.  Minor  alteration  and  remodel- 
ing limited  to  10  percent  of  a  grant. 

Of  the  fimds  allocated  to  each  State, 
up  to  22  percent  Is  to  be  reserved  for 
promising  pilot  programs  in  racially  or 
ethnically  isolated  schools;  15  percent  ol 
the  funds  is  reserved  for  f imding  private, 
nonprofit  groups  for  programs  to  pro- 
mote equality  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  group  of  spe- 
cial programs  and  projects: 

Attorney's  fees:  1  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  are  reserved  to  reim- 
burse attorney's  fees  and  costs  not  other- 
wise reimbursed  in  successful  lawsuits 
pertaining  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  under  this  act,  title  VI,  the 
14th  amendment,  and  title  I  of  ESEA. 

Children's  television:  3  percent  of 
the  funds  authorized  are  earmarked  for 
the  production  of  integrated  children's 
television  programs  utilizing  modem 
television  techniques. 

Bilingual -bicultural  programs:  3  per- 
cent of  the  funds  are  reserved  for 
programs  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  children  from  environments  in 
which  a  dominant  language  is  other  than 
English  who,  because  of  language  and 
cultural  barriers,  do  not  receive  equality 
of  educational  opportunity. 

Metropolitan  area  programs:  15  per- 
cent of  the  authorized  funds  are  re- 
served for  metropolitan  area  projects 
including: 

The  construction  of  two  integrated 
education  parks; 

Grants  to  metropolitan  area  school 
districts  for  the  Joint  development  of 
plans  to  eliminate  minority  group  Isola- 
tion In  all  schools  in  the  area;  and 

Funds  for  sirfjurbtm  school  districts 
with  low  concentrations  of  minority 
group  students  to  establish,  through  co- 
operation with  urban  school  districts. 
Integrated  schools  with  student  bodies  of 
which  a  substamtial  proportion  are  chil- 
dren from  educationally  advantaged 
backgrounds  and  which  contain  a  pro- 
portion of  minority  group  students  equal 
to  one-half  the  proportion  of  minority 
group  students  in  the  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area. 

The  Commissioner's  discretionary 
fund:  10  percent  of  the  fimds  appropri- 
ated are  reserved  for  the  Commissioner 
to  allocate  as  he  sees  fit  among  the  vari- 
ous activities  authorized  In  the  act. 

Evaluation:  1  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated are  reserved  for  evaluation. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  detailed  safe- 
guard section  which  prohibits  the  fund- 
ing of  districts  which  have  engaged  in 
certain  discriniinatory  activities,  such  as 
aid  to  private  schools  establisiied  to  cir- 
cumvent the  law,  discrimination  against 
minority  group  teachers,  separation 
within  the  school  of  minority  and  non- 
inlnorlty  group  children;  and  the  limit- 
ing of  participation  in  extracurricular 
activities  by  minority  group  children. 

Mr.  President,  this  bUl  is  basically  a 
project  grant  program  for  local  educa- 
tion agencies  which  seek  to  integrate 
tnelr  schools.  It  could  be  titled  a  massive 
demonstration  grant  program  which  will 
enable     each     school     district,     if     It 
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chooses — and  I  emphasize  this  point — to 
find  its  own  way  of  meeting  the  problem 
of  minority  group  isolation.  It  does  not 
point  to  one  method  over  the  other.  It  is 
general  in  nature  and  allows  the  local 
educational  agency  sufficient  latitude  to 
devise  its  own  home-tailored  plan. 

This  bill  treats  all  sections  of  our  coun- 
trj'  alike.  Any  local  educational  agency 
which  submits  a  comprehensive  plan  and 
wants  to  participate  can  do  so.  It  recog- 
nizes full  well  the  fact  of  minority  group 
isolation  in  the  northern  urban  metro- 
poUtan  areas,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry,  far  outside  the  south.  Indeed,  it 
provides  for  instances  of  interdistrict  co- 
operation to  meet  the  problems  of  a  mi- 
nority group  inner  city  surroimded  by 
nonminority  group  suburbs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  bill  is  a 
fair  and  equitable  one.  It  treats  all  parts 
of  the  country  equally.  It  seeks  to  take  an 
affirmative  step  in  that  it  recognizes  the 
need  for  stable,  quality  integrated  schools 
and  provides  for  Federal  assistance  to 
attain  that  goal. 

One  of  the  most  salient  facts  developed 
in  the  hearings  on  this  subject  was  the 
reaction  of  the  witnesses  to  a  request  for 
a  definition  of  desegregation  and  inte- 
gration. The  witnesses  queried  testified 
that  desegregation  is  merely  a  mechani- 
cal shifting  of  bodies,  arrived  at  by  many 
means;  an  eflfort  which  looked  to  numer- 
ical balance;  an  administrative  act.  How- 
ever, integration  was  defined  as  an  af- 
firmative step  which  called  for  the  co- 
operation of  school  administrators, 
teachers,  parents,  and  the  students.  The 
witnesses  strongly  supported  the  integra- 
tion concept  and  agreed  that  the  bill 
should  call  for  those  affirmative  steps.  It 
should  be  noted  that  about  half  of  the 
witnesses  supported  the  idea  of  no  bill  at 
all  rather  than  a  bill  wliich  merely  aided 
the  desegregation  process. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  embodies 
these  affirmative  steps  of  which  I  speak. 
It  was  arrived  at  by  close  cooperation  by 
the  minority  and  majority  and  the  ad- 
ministration. Its  approach  is  balanced. 

Finally,  it  is  a  bill  which  treats  the 
North  and  South  exactly  alike,  and  it  is  a 
bill  which  is  completely  voluntary  in  na- 
ture. 

I  believe  S.  1557  is  a  bill  which  de- 
serves and  should  have  the  support  of  the 
Senate. 

puvnJtcE  or  thx  floob 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  members  of  the  personal  staff 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicorr)  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut:  John  Koskl- 
nen  and  Ted  Leary. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  In 
that  connection.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  William  Smith,  staff 
director.  Francis  Hennlgan,  minority 
staff  director,  and  Bert  Carp,  associate 
counsel,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 


York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  not  here  but  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  staff 
representative,  Leonard  P.  Strickman  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor,  as 
also  Mr.  Emon  Mahony,  staff  adviser 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion and  admiration  for  the  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  imder  the 
Inspired  leadership  of  the  gifted  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell).  I  do 
not  recall  ever  reading  a  record  on  any 
educational  issue  which  I  felt  to  be  as 
complete,  as  thorough,  and  as  relevant 
as  th-^  record  compiled  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Chairman  Pell.  It  is  a  bal- 
anced record,  one  which  seeks  to  look  at 
the  real  problems — and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  issue  in  education  which  in- 
volves more  real  problems  than  this. 

I  think,  as  a  result  of  his  leadership, 
not  only  did  the  committee  come  out 
with  a  bipartisan,  united  measure,  and 
one  which  enjoys  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration as  well,  but  I  think  this 
measure  represents  and  incorporates  all 
of  the  t>e6t  and  most  hopeful  ideas  that 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  to  deal 
with  this  most  complex,  explosive,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  most  important  Is- 
sue in  American  education,  and  indeed 
in  America,  today. 

I  therefore  wish  to  state  as  strongly  as 
I  can  my  deep  admiration  for  the  con- 
tribution which  the  gifted  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  made  on  this  issue, 
and  Indeed  on  all  the  issues  affecting 
American  education. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Minnesota.  As  he  well  knows,  it  Is  a  re- 
luctant leadership,  but  if  it  is  useful  I 
am  grateful. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  One  would  need  great 
imagination  to  perceive  what  more  could 
have  been  accomplished  with  enthusias- 
tic leadership,  then.  But  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  indeed  to  be  congratulated  upon 
his  accomplishment  as  represented  In 
this,  one  of  the  most  difficult  measures 
to  come  out  of  our  committee. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  the  work 
of  the  members  of  the  Republican  side 
of  the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee. 
I  think  they,  too,  approached  this  diffi- 
cult problem  with  an  open  and  honest 
mind,  and  many  of  their  contributions 
and  comments  have  strengthened  the 
measure  as  it  comes  before  the  Senate 
today. 

I  think  one  other  Member  of  this  body 
should  be  especially  mentioned,  though 
he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  for  his  unique 
contribution  in  this  field,  for  his  inten- 
sive interest  and  concern,  and  I  would 
say  for  the  courage  he  has  demonstrated 
on  the  complex  and  tragic  issue  of  racial 
and  minority  laolaUon  in  America  today, 
and  that  Is  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Rmcorr). 

The  pending  amendment  to  this 
measure  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut is.  In  my  opinion,  the  moat  coura- 
geous and  perhaps  most  hopeful  single 
effort  that  I  have  seen  to  deal  with  the 
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problem  of  the  large  ghetto  and  n^ed  to 
approach  it  from  a  metropolitan  stand- 
point. I  intend  to  support  that  measure, 
and  am.  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  ac- 
cept it  as  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
proposal. 

rocT7S  or  the  bili. 

Mr.  President,  today  marks  thie  be- 
ginning of  what  may  be  a  long  and  divi- 
sive debate.  It  has  been  speculated  that 
this  will  be  the  major  civil  rights  debate 
of  this  session.  Amendments  hare  no 
doubt  been  prepared  to  prohibit  busing, 
to  redirect  the  enforcement  effo^s  of 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  to  sa^tify 
the  neighborhood  school,  and  to  oermit 
freedom  of  choice.  I  sissume  we  will  be 
debating  those  issues  as  we  have  pi  the 
past,  year  after  year.  I  wish  that  d\d  not 
have  to  be  the  case.  For  I  belle va  it  is 
time  to  focus  instead  on  the  neeqs  and 
aspirations  of  millions  of  scho<^lchil- 
dren  in  whose  eyes  such  issues  arq  sim- 
ply not  relevant.  i 

For  nearly  17  years  our  Nation  has 
been  embroiled  in  a  national  contro- 
versy over  compliance  with  constitition- 
ally  required  desegregation.  In  thejproc- 
ess  the  Nation's  children  have  been  pear- 
ly forgotten.  , 

Yet,  the  beginning  of  Federal  cofcicern 
for  school  desegregation,  the  Browij  case, 
was  rooted  in  deep  concern  for  children 
and  for  their  education.  I 

It  is  this  concern  for  our  Nation's 
most  important  resource — our  children — 
which  we  can  and  must  recapture  now. 
We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  focus  on 
the  goals  and  adopt  the  national  pclicies 
that  are  essential  if  equal  educational 
opportunity  is  to  became  a  reality  instead 
of  something  debated  by  poUticians  and 
lawyers.  We  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
^ocus  on  the  educational  objectivas  and 
the  human  needs  that  underhe  the  re- 
quirements of  law  and  the  ConstiOution. 
Let  us  begin  to  solve  the  problem  of  ra- 
cial separation  in  our  public  schools  in  a 
sensitive,  humane,  and  Intelligent  way, 
with  an  understanding  of  the  complex 
educational  issues  involved,  with  refer- 
ence to  those  hopeful  strategies  nrhich 
have  been  developed  over  the  pa$t  few 
years,  and  with  the  objective  of  beiter 
education  for  all  our  children  flmily  in 
mind.  '< 

MIMORITT   0BOT7P  XSUCATIOK 

First  let  us  look  at  those  human  needs 
which  this  bill  is  designed  to  me^t  and 
the  problems  which  it  is  designed  to  over- 
come. ! 

In  1968,  there  were  more  than  46  mil- 
lion children  in  our  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  9  million  were 
from  minority  groups:  6.3  million  were 
black:  2  million  were  of  Spanish  origin; 
194,000  were  from  Oriental  backgrounds; 
178.000  were  American  Indian.       ' 

Most  of  these  children  are  from, fami- 
lies living  in  poverty.  The  vast  mtjorlty 
are  deprived  of  a  decent  education 
throughout  their  lives.  They  go  to  schools 
which  are  Inferior — educationally,  finan- 
cially, and  physically.  They  are  years  be- 
hind In  achievement.  Few  ro  on  to  higher 
education.  ' 

The  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  has  heard  exten- 


sive  testimony   about  the   educational 
deprivation  of  these  minority  groups. 

Look  right  here  In  our  Nation's  Capital 
which  is  more  than  90  percent  black. 
Look  Just  a  few  blocks  from  where  we 
are  now.  The  average  12th  grade  student 
is  2.2  years  behind  students  in  other  large 
cities.  Worse  yet,  the  further  the  school 
child  in  Washington,  D.C.,  progresses  in 
classes,  the  further  behind  he  slips. 
When  he  was  in  the  third  grade,  he  was 
four-tenths  of  a  year  below  the  norm  for 
other  large  cities. 

Washington,  D.C.,  is  not  unique.  In 
Hartford,  Conn.,  where  black  youngsters 
constitute  only  44.5  percent  of  that  city's 
students,  the  mean  verbal  IQ  scores  of 
a  class  of  black  elementary  school  chil- 
dren were  traced  from  the  foiulh 
through  the  eighth  grade.  The  children 
started  with  an  IQ  of  94  for  the  fourth 
grade.  When  they  reached  the  eighth 
grade,  the  mean  IQ  scores  were  86.  I 
would  remind  the  Senate  that  in  Con- 
necticut the  children  with  IQ's  of  80  and 
less  are  eligible  for  special  schools  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion that  this  destruction  of  the  educa- 
tional and  human  potential  of  American 
children  in  ghettos  Is  taking  place  iml- 
formly  and  massively  throughout  this 
country. 

Of  Texas'  2V2  million  students,  505.000 
are  Spanish  surnamed.  The  Equal  Edu- 
cation Committee  heard  testimony  that 
the  median  education  attainment  of  2 
million  Mexican-Americans  in  Texas  is 
only  6.2  years.  Seventy-nine  percent  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  49  never  com- 
pleted the  12th  grade.  Twenty  percent  of 
our  Mexican-American  population  has 
never  been  to  school  at  all. 

Half  of  our  American  Indian  students 
never  complete  high  school. 

Look  at  Puerto  Rlcan  Americans.  In 
Chicago.  18.000  Puerto  Ricans  are  en- 
rolled in  public  elementary  schools.  Only 
4.000  are  enrolled  in  the  public  high 
schools — reflecting  a  60  percent  dropout 
rate. 

Of  7,810  Puerto  Rican  students  in  the 
public  schools  of  Newark.  N.J..  last  year 
only  96  survived  to  the  12th  grade. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  Puerto  Rican 
children  in  the  third  grade  in  New  York 
read  at  grade  level  or  above.  By  the  time 
they  get  to  the  eighth  grade,  two-thirds 
are  retarded  by  more  than  3  years. 

Some  7,000  school  age  Puerto  Ricans 
live  In  Boston,  Mass.  Between  1965  and 
1969  only  four  graduated  from  high 
school.  In  June  1970,  seven  graduated — 
four  from  parochial  schools  and  three 
from  public  schools. 

In  giving  these  examples  about  the  dis- 
advantage and  the  destruction  visited 
upon  minority  students,  I  do  not  wish  to 
underestimate  as  well  a  similar  disad- 
vantage and  destruction  visited  upon 
poor  white  children  in  schools  around 
this  country.  Since  this  measure  Is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  school  integra- 
tion and  desegregation  issue,  my  com- 
ments, however,  are  restricted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  tragic  fall- 
tngs  of  school  systems  which  are  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  educational  depriva- 
tion. 


MIKOMTT   OKOtTP  ISOLATION 


Why  is  this  the  case?  I  submit  It  la 
because  these  children  are  simply  for- 
gotten. They  are  forgotten  because  most 
are  isolated  in  schools  which  are  re- 
served for  the  poor,  for  the  black,  for 
the  brown  and  the  red,  the  yellow  and 
for  those  whose  language  and  culture 
may  be  different  from  most  American 
children.  Look  at  the  facts  about  minor- 
ity group  isolation  In  public  school. 

Of  our  6.2  million  black  students  53 
percent  are  in  schools  which  are  99  to 
100  percent  composed  of  minority  group 
students  and  39.7  percent  are  in  100  per- 
cent minority  schools.  Nearly  one-third— 
31.7  percent — of  our  2  million  Spanish 
surnamed  children  are  In  80  to  100  per- 
cent minority  schools. 

There  are  34.7  million  students  from 
nonminorlty  groups.  They,  too,  are  iso- 
lated. Also,  there  are  65.6  percent,  or  22,8 
million,  in  95-  to  100-percent  nonminor- 
lty schools. 

The  figures  are  even  worse  if  we  define 
the  minority  group  isolated  school  as  one 
which  is  predominantly  minority  group. 
Of  our  black  students,  76.6  percent  attend 
schools  which  are  between  50-  and  100- 
percent  minority. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  about  mi- 
nority group  school  isolation  in  the 
United  States.  But  what  is  the  connec- 
tion between  isolated  schools  and  educa- 
tional achievement?  What  evidence  do 
we  have  that  integration  is  educationally 
beneficial? 

THE    BENEFITS    OF    INTEGRATION 

Mr.  President  ^Mr.  Roth)  ,  every  major 
report  and  research  study  on  the  conse- 
quences of  educational  disadvantage  has 
concluded  that  achievement  and  learning 
are  greatly  hindered  by  minority  group 
isolation.  The  fact  is  that  children  edu- 
cated in  isolation  suffer  irreparable  harm 
while,  conversely,  clear,  positive,  and 
lasting  benefits  result  from  education  In 
integrated  environments. 

Both  research  and  practical  experience 
have  demonstrated  that  these  statements 
are  true.  The  most  notable  research  was 
conducted  by  Dr.  James  Coleman  in  his 
massive  report  entitled  "Equality  of  Edu- 
cational Opportvmlty,"  published  by 
HEW  in  1966.  Dr.  Coleman  and  those  who 
have  analyzed  his  data  more  recently 
have  concluded: 

1.  The  most  Important  characteristic  of  a 
school  In  term*  of  educational  achievement 
Is  the  home  background  of  Its  students.  Tills 
Is  true  for  both  white  and  black  students. 
It  Is  more  Important  than  teacher  qualifica- 
tions, the  school's  physical  facilities,  the 
amount  of  money  spent  per  pupU.  or  the  edu- 
cational program  In  the  school. 

2.  The  racial  and  socio-economic  composi- 
tion of  a  classroom  Is  an  Important  and  deter- 
mining factor  in  educational  achievement. 

3.  If  the  ratio  of  disadvantaged  to  advan- 
taged students  Is  such  that  the  class  Is  pre- 
dominantly composed  of  students  from  ad- 
vantaged bewjkgrounds.  the  achievement  lev- 
els of  advantaged  students  and  disadvantaged 
students  will  Increase  subatantlaUy. 

For  example,  these  studies  have  found 
large  and  consistent  achievement  differ- 
ences between  12th  grade  black  students 
who  come  from  classrooms  which  woe 
predominantly  white  and  such  students 
In  Isolated  high  schools  where  cl»s8- 
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rooms  were  predominantly  black.  Among 
Idack  children  from  lower  status  fami- 
lies In  lower  status  high  8cho<^,  thoee  in 
predominantly  white  claasrooms  score 
at  the  eight  and  one-half  level  as  com- 
pared to  only  the  seventh  grade  level  for 
those  black  children  who  attended  aU 
black  classrooms.  Among  higher  status 
black  pupils  in  higher  status  high  schools, 
those  from  predominantly  white  class- 
rooms scored  at  the  ten  and  one-half- 
grade  level  as  compared  with  the  ninth 
grade  level  of  those  from  all  black  class- 
rooms. 

Thus,  both  the  racial  composition  of 
the  classroom  and  the  socio-economic 
status  of  the  student  body  made  signifi- 
cant and  crucial  differences  in  educa- 
tional achievement. 

Dr.  Coleman  summed  up  his  findings 
when  he  testified  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 
last  year: 

There  Is,  however,  another  set  of  re- 
sources In  the  school  which  Is  not  measured 
by  educators'  school  quality  measures.  This 
Is  the  educational  resources  brought  to  the 
school  by  other  children,  as  a  result  of  their 
home  influences  and  earlier  school  Influences. 

These  resources  are  things  like  reading 
material  In  the  home,  the  amount  and  level 
of  discussion  in  the  home,  the  parents'  level 
of  education,  the  parents'  Interest  In  the 
child's  education. 

When  these  educational  resources  are  re- 
lated to  a  child's  school  performance — that 
is,  the  educational  resources  brought  to  the 
school  by  other  children  at  school — the  re- 
sult showed  a  stronger  relation  than  for 
any  other  resources  In  the  school. 

In  eSect,  It  means  that  If  a  child  is  go- 
ing to  school  with  other  children  who  are 
performing  at  a  high  level,  he,  himself,  will 
do  better  than  If  he  was  going  to  school  with 
other  children  who  are  performing  at  a  low 
level. 

What  appears  to  happen  Is  that  the  edu- 
cational resources  held  by  other  children  are 
more  Important  In  Increasing  a  chUd's  own 
achievement  than  those  that  are  allocated  by 
the  school  board. 

These  conclusions  are  not  only  sug- 
gested by  research,  they  are  demon- 
strated by  practical  experience. 

Last  month,  the  Select  Committee  held 
hearings  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and 
visited  the  integrated  school  system  in 
Berkeley.  The  integrated  elementary 
schools  in  Berkeley  are  composed  of  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  disadvantaged 
black  students  and  50  percent  advan- 
taged white  students.  Since  these  schools 
were  desegregated  several  years  ago, 
black  students  have  advanced  60  percent 
faster  than  before  desegregation  when 
they  were  in  Isolated  schools.  White  stu- 
dents have  continued  to  advance  at  least 
at  the  1.3  years  per  grade  rate  before  in- 
tegration. In  some  of  Berkeley's  schools, 
whites  are  achieving  at  a  faster  rate  than 
before. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  certain  excerpts  from  an  article 
written  by  Dr.  Pettigrew  of  Harvard  pub- 
Ushed  In  a  recently  appearing  book  en- 
titled "New  Models  for  American  Educa- 
tion" in  which  he  summarizes  the  devas- 
tating need — if  we  believe  in  equal  educa- 
tion—for quality  Integrated  schools. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

A  Retusm  to  the  Common  School:  Student 
Composition,  Achixvkment,  and  the  Mst- 
bopoljtan  Eo-ucationai,  Paxk 

(By  Thomas  F.  Pettigrew) 

•  •  •  •  • 

THE  EMPIRICAL  CASE  FOS      HETBaOGENBOirB 
SCHOOLtNO 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  competent  research 
on  race  and  desegregation  is  rare.  Even  au- 
thors of  satisfactory  studies  frequently  admit 
that  they  are  not  conclusive  guides  to  policy 
makers  and  that  continuous  refinement  Is 
needed  and  (hopefully)  foreseeable.  However, 
while  refinement  Is  proceeding,  children  are 
still  attending  schools  where  they  are  not 
learning  effectively.  I  believe  that  two  recent 
federal  studies.  Equality  of  Educational  Op- 
portunity (the  "Coleman  Reptwt"),  and 
Racial  Isolation  in  the  Putlic  Schools,  lasued 
by  the  U.8.  Conmilsslon  on  Civil  Rights,  to- 
gether with  other  related  research,  can  pro- 
vide us  with  an  empirically  baeed  perspective 
for  considering  the  critical  policy  issue  of 
student  mix.  As  we  dlscuaa  these  materials, 
readers  without  experience  In  considering 
statistical  studies  may  find  the  first  few  pages 
a  little  heavy.  However,  I  have  attempted  to 
keep  the  presentation  aimed  at  the  Intel- 
ligent, concerned  layman.  The  matter  may  be 
complicated,  but  If  the  policies  I  propose  are 
controversial,  the  facts  must  be  carefully 
scrutinized. 

The  effect  oj  social  class 

No  short  summary  of  James  Coleman's 
volume.  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity, 
can  do  Justice  to  this  massive  and  complex 
work.'  However,  the  repwrt.  and  other  re- 
search. Justify  a  few  generalizations  regard- 
ing Negro  academic  achievement  In  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  The  generaliza- 
tions will  help  us  to  Identify  the  factors 
associated  with  better  learning. 

In  the  Coleman  data,  two  Items  of  infor- 
mation that  were  consistently  correlated  with 
student  performance  on  achievement  tests 
were:  "home  background  of  the  child"  and 
"student  body  quality  of  the  school."  Though 
each  of  these  factors  Is  measured  In  the  re- 
port by  a  number  of  indicators,  both  basi- 
cally Involve  social  class  differences  between 
students'  families.  These  differences  are  most 
effectively  represented  by  two  separate  mea- 
sures related  to  pmrents'  education.  "Home 
background"  of  each  student  can  be  mea- 
sured by  the  average  length  ot  the  parents' 
education;  and  "student  body  quality"  can 
be  rated  by  a  nxmiber  representing  the  aver- 
age education  of  parents  of  all  of  the  stu- 
dents In  a  particular  school.  Measured  In  this 
way  It  Is  perhaps  more  accurate  to  speak  of 
these  factors  as  indiiHdual  social  class  and 
school  social  class. 

The  Individual  social  class  factor  Is  often 
said  to  be  the  principal  correlate  of  achieve- 
ment In  the  Coleman  study;  in  other  words, 
the  most  important  piece  of  data  for  pre- 
dicting a  student's  achievement  score  Is  his 
home  background.  However,  the  effectiveness 
of  this  predictor  varies  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. For  Instance,  Individual  social 
class  proved  a  more  Important  predictor  of 
test  scores  for  white  than  Negro  children.* 
It  proved  of  diminishing  Importance  for  all 
students  as  a  predictor  from  the  sixth  to  the 
twelfth  grades.*  (This  decrease  is  consistent 
with  considerable  research  on  adolescents  in 
American  society  that  has  shown  the  Influ- 
ence of  family  on  student  conduct  recedes 
as  the  Influence  of  student  peers  Increases.) 
Consequently,  the  school  social  class  factor. 
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that  Is,  the  student  mix,  becootea  particularly 
powerful  in  secondary  education;  and  it  la 
a  far  more  Important  correlate  of  Negro  than 
white  achievement. 

These  trends  can  be  elaborated  upon  by 
further  analysis  of  Coleman  Report  data. 
For  Instance,  the  technique  of  regression 
analysis  permits  us  to  use  the  potential  of 
the  computer  and  classify  each  student  In 
the  data  bank  on  the  basis  of  two  combined 
factors,  his  own  individual  social  class  plus 
the  social  class  at  his  school.  We  then  can 
attempt  to  determine  what  correlations,  if 
any,  exist  between  scores  of  students  of  the 
same  age  from  equivalent  home  beckgrotinds 
In  diverse  sorts  of  school  environments. 

We  find  that  the  average  verbal  achieve- 
ment levels  for  groups  of  Negro  twelfth  grade 
Rtudents  range  from  aUghtly  below  an  eighth 
grade  level  for  low  status  students  in  lower 
status  schools  to  almost  an  eleventh  grade 
level  for  high  status  students  in  higher  status 
schools.  This  is  a  decisive  performance  dif- 
ference of  three  full  grades.*  School  social 
class  is  thus  an  Important  predictor;  more- 
over, it  is  a  factor  that  may  be  changed  by 
altering  school  politics,  that  Is,  revising 
boundary  lines.  Conversely,  schools  cannot 
affect  individual  social  class.  Therefore, 
school  social  class  is  the  most  important 
"school  char'Kterlstic"  we  have  found  that 
is  related  to  student  achievement  scores, 
white  as  well  as  Negro. 

The  Effect  of  Nonclass  Factors  on  Achieve- 
ment. The  Coleman  study  also  examined,  by 
the  use  of  regression  analysis,  a  number  of 
other  identifiable  school  characteristics  in 
order  to  see  If  differing  patterns  in  these 
variables  produced  variations  in  student 
achievement.  These  other  variables  covered 
differences  in  (1)  teacher  ability  and  (3) 
school  facilities  and  programs.  Teacher  abil« 
Ity  variables,  ranging  from  the  Individual 
teacher's  years  of  teaching  experience  to 
years  of  formal  education  and  vocabulary 
test  score  of  the  teacher,  proved  to  be  the 
more  Important  of  the  two  In  their  connec- 
tion with  achievement.  Similar  to  school  so- 
cial class,  the  teacher  ability  factor  is  a 
stronger  correlate  of  Negro  than  white  stu- 
dent verbal  achievement  scores.  Also  it  is 
much  more  powerful  in  the  secondary  than 
elementary  years.' 

By  contrast,  the  factor  of  school  facilities 
and  programs  does  not  relate  highly  to  pupil 
performance.  Once  individual  social  class  is 
controlled,  for  example,  per  pupU  instruc- 
tional expenditure  in  grades  six.  nine,  and 
twelve  is  not  significantly  associated  with 
8M:hlevement  test  scores,  except  In  one  nota- 
ble case  of  marked  extremes — Negro  children 
in  the  South.*  Nor  do  such  school  facilities 
or  program  variables  as  pupil-teacher  ratio, 
library  volumes,  laboratories,  number  of  ex- 
tracurricular activities,  comprehensiveness  of 
the  curriculum,  strictness  of  pupU  promo- 
tion, ability  grouping,  and  school  size  reveal 
any  Important  relationships  with  achieve- 
ment.' These  essentially  negative  findings 
concerning  the  Influence  of  school  facilities 
and  programs  have  received  great  attention. 
They  have  apparently  threatened  many  edu- 
cators who  ponder  what  chances  for  success 
their  next  school  bond  referendum  or  salary 
increase  proposal  will  have.  Much  of  this 
concern,  however,  may  be  caused  by  a  mis- 
interpretation of  these  results.  The  chief 
finding  is  that  school  social  class  Is  such  a 
critical  achievement  correlate  that.  In  a  gross 
survey  approach  such  as  applied  by  Coleman. 
it  simply  overwhelms  the  smaller  effects  of 
other  school  factors. 

Moreover,  Coleman's  findings  do  not  mean 
that  school  faclUtles  and  programs  must  re- 
main unimportant.  What  they  do  signify  is 
that  the  diversity  of  facilities  and  programs 
now  in  public  schools  is  not  sufficiently  great 
to  explain,  tliat  is,  cause,  wide  differences  In 
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student  performaxice.  Consider  the  variable 
of  pupU-teach«r  ratio.  Uost  Aaaerlcan  class- 
rooma  range  between  twenty  and  for^  stu- 
dents per  teacher;  and  teachers  are  typically 
not  trained  to  exploit  the  advantages  to  In- 
struction at  smaller  classes.  With  suctk  lim- 
ited diversity,  Coleman  could  not  illustrate  a 
consistent  relationship  between  IpupU- 
teacher  ratio  and  pupU  achievement  kcores. 
Yet  on*  can  still  reasonably  argue  fiiat  it 
maltes  a  major  difference  whether  bne  Is 
teaching  5  or  600  students,  especially  with 
teachers  who  adapt  thetr  styles  tO'  small 
groups  Of  children.  But  Coleman  ooUtd  not 
test  this  proposition,  since  actual  >pupU- 
teachar  ratios  at  5  and  600  are  vlrtu&llfr  non- 
existent. In  short,  Coleman  could  onfy  test 
the  effects  of  facility  or  program  TaHablee 
In  present-day  schools.  Jiist  where,  below 
twenty  and  above  forty  puplls-per-tiacher, 
the  Instructional  ratio  variable  becomes  cru- 
cial for  student  performance,  must  awatt 
better  trained  teachers,  and  more  studies  of 
genuinely  varied,  experimental  school  pro- 
grams. 

One  final  set  of  variables  analysed  bf  Cole- 
man, however,  did  correlate  highly  with  ver- 
bal achievement.  A  factor  called  "student 
attitudes"  included  questions  measurlbg  the 
student's  Interest  in  school  and  readli^.  aca- 
demic self-concept,  and  a  sense  of  conftrol  of 
the  environment.'  Each  student's  re^jonses 
to  such  objective  questions  were  fed  Idto  the 
computer.  Regression  analyses  ccaspared 
these  responses  with  the  student's  achieve- 
ment scores  and  his  expected  achievement 
performance  as  predicted  by  his  social  class 
and  other  factors.  Student  attitude  variables 
w«e  Important  correlates  of  performatice  for 
all  groups  of  chUdren  at  all  three  of  the 
grade  levels  tested  (sixth,  ninth,  and  tjwelfth 
grades).  Yet  different  attitude  variably  pre- 
dicted white  and  Negro  achievement.  The 
academic  self-concept  variable,  measi»-ed  by 
responses  to  such  items  as  "how  bright  do 
you  think  you  are  in  oomparlaon  with  the 
other  students  In  your  grade?"  proves  far 
more  significant  for  white  achievement.  But 
the  control  of  the  environment  variable, 
measured,  for  example,  by  responses  to  items 
such  a«  "is  good  luck  more  Important  than 
hard  work  for  success?"  is  much  more  signifi- 
cant for  Negro  achievement. 

Clearly,  these  attitude-achievement  find- 
ings are  significant  because  they  tap  an  at- 
Utudlnal  process  Involving  a  two-way  cstual 
pattern.  Negro  children  with  a  sense  of  en- 
vironmental control  do  better  In  their  school 
achievement,  and  those  who  do  well  in  school 
achievement  begin  to  gain  a  sense  of  environ- 
mental control.  Nevertheless,  it  is  tempting  to 
speculate,  as  did  Coleman,  that  each  child 
faces  a  two-stage  problem.  First,  ha  must 
learn  that  one  can,  within  reasonatly  broad 
limits,  act  effectively  upon  his  surrouadlngs. 
Second,  he  must  then  have  a  good  opinion  of 
his  own  relative  capabilities  for  mastering 
the  environment.  The  critical  stage  foe  white 
children  seems  to  be  the  second  stage  oon- 
oemlng  the  self-eoncept,  whUe  the  critical 
stage  for  Negro  children  seems  realUtlcally 
enough  to  Involve  the  possibility  of  manip- 
ulating an  often  harsh  and  overpowering 
environment.  In  any  event,  more  detailed  ex- 
perimental work  seema  justified  in  ofder  to 
pursue  Coleman's  fascinating  speculation: 

"Having  experienced  an  unresponsive  en- 
vlrtMiment.  the  virtues  of  hard  work,  ^  dili- 
gent and  extended  effort  achlerement  uppear 
to  such  a  (minority)  child  -unlikely  to  be 
rewarding.  As  a  conaequenea,  he  Is  lively  to 
merely  "adjust"  to  his  environment,  finding 
satisfaction  In  passive  pursuits.  It  m«y  well 
be.  then,  that  one  of  the  keys  towarti  suc- 
cess for  minorities  which  have  expert  enoed 
disadvantage  and  a  particularly  unresponsive 
environment — either  In  the  home  or  the  large 
society — Is  a  change  In  this  oonoeptioU.* 
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The  Coleman  Report's  conclusions  should, 
of  oourse,  be  interpreted  within  the  context 
of  the  data  on  which  they  akre  based.  The 
Report  Is  the  target  of  considerable  criticism, 
and  it  will  be  the  subject  of  more  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  truth,  the  analysis  and  writing  were 
necessarily  performed  m  great  haste;  there 
exist  major  methodological  problems,  ranging 
from  a  relatively  large  rate  of  school  system 
nonxesponse  to  questionnaires,  to  special  Is- 
sues Involved  with  a  massive  regression  anal- 
ysis of  the  data.  Thus,  a  number  of  the  Re- 
port's Interpretations  are  open  to  strong  chal- 
lenge. 

Yet  all  this  careful  scrutiny  is,  in  Its  own 
way,  a  high  tribute  to  this  ambitious  study. 
The  Coleman  group  achieved  a  landmark  ac- 
complishment m  an  funazlngly  short  span  of 
time;  and  the  Report  and  Its  data  will  in- 
fluence American  education  for  years  to  come. 
This  is  as  It  should  be.  for  the  Report's  ma- 
jor conclusions  wlU  almost  surely  survive 
reanalysls  and  criticism. 

Other  Studies  of  Factors  Affecting  Achieve- 
ment. Coleman's  two  chief  conclusions, 
namely,  the  crucial  Importance  of  both  in- 
dividual social  class  and  school  social  class 
as  correlates  of  Negro  and  white  achieve- 
ment, are  vital  elements  In  any  policy  anal- 
ysis. They  suggest  that  varying  the  student 
mix  may  be  an  essential  part  of  a  perform- 
ance improvement  plan.  The  soundness  of 
these  key  conclusions  is  attested  to  by  two 
lines  of  supporting  evidence.  First,  the  VS. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights'  report.  Racial 
Isolation  in  the  Publio  Scfioola,  Includat  an 
extensive  reanalysls  of  Coleman  Report  data. 
Using  more  detailed  contingency  analyses 
on  Coleman's  metropolitan  Northeast  sub- 
sample,  the  Commission  confirmed  those 
findings  of  Coleman's  which  had  originally 
been  based  on  a  regression  analysis  of  the 
entire  national  sample. 

Second,  the  central  findings  are  substan- 
tiated by  at  least  four  detailed,  though  lees 
extensive,  educational  studies  that  em- 
ployed methods  and  samples  different  from 
those  of  Coleman's  survey.  Three  of  these 
studies  antedated  Coleman's  emphasis  upon 
school  social  class.  In  a  study  published  In 
1959,  Alan  B.  Wilson  demonstrates  the  spe- 
cial significance  of  the  school  social  class 
factor  In  determining  student  coUege  as- 
pirations In  eight  high  schools  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  of  California.'*  He  found 
higher  percentages  of  college  aspirants  In 
higher  status  schools,  even  after  controlling 
for  other  determinants  of  college  aspira- 
tions, father's  occupation  and  education, 
mother's  education,  median  academic  grade, 
and  Intelligence  test  score.  For  example, 
among  those  boys  whose  fathers  and  moth- 
ers were  high  school  graduates  and  whose 
fathers  held  manual  occupations,  60  per- 
cent In  upper  status  schools  wanted  to  go 
to  coUege.  This  compares  with  64  percent 
In  the  medium  status  schools  and  only  32 
percent  in  the  working  status  schools.  Like- 
wise, among  those  boys  with  a  modest  "C" 
academic  grade  record,  72  percent  from  up- 
per status  schools  aspired  to  college.  In  con- 
trast, only  66  percent  from  medium  status 
schools  and  41  percent  in  working  status 
schools  held  such  an  a^iration.  Finally,  for 
those  in  the  100  to  119  IQ  t«st  range,  for 
Instance,  93  percent  in  the  upper  status 
schools,  72  per  cent  in  the  medium  status 
schools,  and  51  percent  In  the  working  statxis 
schools  aimed  for  college. 

A  second  early  study  on  the  problem  was 
mounted  by  a  research  team  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. This  study  differed  somewhat,  bow- 
ever.  In  that  It  substituted  social  class  level 
of  the  school's  community  for  a  direct  meas- 
ure of  social  class  levels  of  the  schools' 
students.'^  Controlling  for  father's  occupa- 
tion, boys  from  higher  status  oommtinlties 
were  found  to  be  more  likely  to  go  to  col- 
lege. In  addition,  commiinlty  status,  which 
determined  the  status  level  of  the  schools, 
had    its   crucial   Impact   only   at   the   high 


school  level,  the  level  Wilson  studied.  Cod- 
sequently.  community  status  predicted 
neither  i>erformance  In  primary  school 
grades  nor  entrance  Into  the  college  pr»- 
paratory  courses  In  high  school  from  junior 
high  school.  This  finding  parallels  the  Goto, 
man  result  that  school  social  class  gained 
in  predictive  value  in  the  secondary  school 
grades. 

The  most  definitive  early  study  was  con- 
ducted by  John  Michael."  He  analyzed  tbs 
aptitude  test  scores  and  career  and  collsgt 
plans  of  35,436  seniors  In  a  nationally  rep- 
resentative sample  of  618  American  publle 
high  schools.  Together  with  the  student* 
scores  on  a  scholastic  aptitude  test,  not  un- 
like that  used  by  Coleman,  Michael  claaai- 
fled  students  on  an  index  of  family  Bodal 
class  using  such  Information  as  the  father* 
occupation  and  education  and  whether  or 
not  older  siblings  had  attended  college.  Fur- 
ther, he  classified  high  schools  Into  five 
status  ranks  according  to  percentage  ot 
seniors  In  each  school  who  fell  Into  his  tuo 
top  family  status  claaelflcatlons,  a  method 
similar  to  the  school  social  class  measure  of 
Coleman. 

I'he  first  finding  revealed  that,  with  fam- 
ily status  controlled,  the  higher  the  status 
of  the  school,  the  higher  the  average  soors 
on  the  scholastic  aptitude  test.  Further  an- 
alysis revealed  that  variation  In  percentages 
of  students  scoring  above  the  national  av- 
erage on  the  test  was  evenly  attributable  to 
the  Individual  and  school  social  class  Indlcei. 
However,  the  variation  In  percentages  scor- 
ing In  the  top  quarter  was  considerably  more 
related  to  Individual  social  class  than  school 
social  class.  This  is  a  result  directly  in  keep- 
ing with  Coleman's  finding  that  school  so- 
cial class  Is  most  Important  for  the  men 
deprived  students.  It  Is  also  conslrt^nt  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission's  finding  that, 
among  whites  In  the  metropolitan  Northeast, 
school  EOc!al  class  was  least  Important  fcr 
the  highest  status  students." 

Turning  to  student  plans  to  attend  college, 
Michael,  as  with  Wilson  and  the  Harvaid 
investigations,  demonstrated  that  school  so- 
cial class  makes  a  difference.  Michael's  anal- 
ysis revealed  that  these  effects  are  strong- 
est for  students  from  lower  Individual  dsa 
backgrounds.  Consider  first  those  senlon 
from  lower  class  backgrounds  who  score  in 
the  top  quarter  of  the  aptitude  teet  distri- 
bution. Among  these  talented  youngsters. 
only  44  percent  who  attended  the  lowest 
status  high  schools  planned  to  go  to  college 
compared  with  37  percent  who  attended  the 
highest  status  high  schools.  By  contrast, 
among  the  talented  seniors  from  the  high* 
est  Individual  social  class  group,  80  peroent 
who  attended  the  lowest  status  high  schooto 
planned  to  go  to  coUege  compared  with  86 
percent  who  attended  the  highest  status  high 
schools.  In  other  words,  a  high  8tat\ij  school 
exerts  a  far  greater  Influence  on  college  plane 
among  talented  lower  status  than  talented 
higher  status  children. 

Much  the  same  phenomenon  Is  true  for 
Michael's  entire  sample.  The  percentage  dif- 
ference in  college  plans  between  Individual 
social  class  groups  is  essentially  the  same  at 
each  type  of  school;  but  the  percentage  dif- 
ferences In  college  plans  between  scholastlo 
aptitude  test  levels  Is  far  higher  .In  the  high 
status  than  the  low  status  high  schools.  Put 
simply,  attendance  at  a  low  status  school 
does  not  deter  seniors  from  upper  statui 
families  in  planning  for  college,  but  attend- 
ance at  a  high  status  school  is  an  Important 
aid  to  able  seniors  from  lower  status  familial 

All  three  of  these  earlier  studies,  then, 
demonstrate  the  significant  consequences  of 
attending  high  schools  of  varying  social  cls« 
compoeltlcma.  Yet.  as  James  Coleman  him- 
self states,"  these  inlUal  studies  did  not  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  effects  of  school  social 
class  per  se  on  pupil  performance,  or  the 
effects  of  some  variable  or  combination  v 
variables  which  are  strongly  related  to  school 
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social  class  (for  example,  school  facilities), 
which  Michael  demonstrated  did  co-vary 
with  school  social  class.  It  remained,  then, 
for  Coleman  himself  to  answer  his  own 
query;  for  the  Coleman  Report  was  able  to 
provide  the  relevant  controls  and  demon- 
gtrate  that  these  effects  were  Indeed  asso- 
ciated with  school  social  olass  per  se  even 
after  other  relevant  tyites  of  factors  are  sepa- 
rated out. 

In  addition,  these  three  earlier  Investiga- 
tions suffer  from  the  Interrelated  methodo- 
logical weaknesses  which  limit  the  Cole- 
man survey.  The  results  are  neither  longi- 
tudinal nor  corrected  for  InlUal  pupil 
achievement  and  aspirations  upon  entering 
school  in  the  primary  grades.  In  other  words, 
the  studies  ( 1 )  measured  pupil  Improvement 
by  comparing  the  test  scores  of  lower  grade 
students  against  the  concurrent  scores  of 
other  upper  grade  students  In  the  same 
school  (to  see  the  amount  or  rate  of  pupil 
Improvement)  rather  than  testing  the  same 
pupU  twice,  several  years  apart,  to  see  hU 
own  amount  or  rate  of  change.  And  (2)  these 
studies  did  not  permit  testers  to  measure 
whether  or  not  the  pupils  studied  had  dif- 
ferent levels  of  skills  and  aspirations  when 
they  began  school,  which  might  have  come 
from  the  efforts  of  upper  status  families  to 
place  their  children  In  more  effective  schools. 
These  weaknesses  open  the  studies  to  the 
possibility  that  their  findings  result  from 
special  selection  biases. 

A  number  of  Coleman  Report  critics  have 
challenged  the  social  class  climate  finding 
on  precisely  these  grounds.  They  apparently 
ohooee  to  ignore  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion's study  replicating  the  Coleman  re- 
sult." Wilson,  in  a  follow-up  to  his  earlier 
research,  studied  the  school  social  class  vari- 
able with  a  probability  sample  of  jtinlor 
and  senior  high  school  children  In  Rich- 
mond, California.  He  had  the  advantage  of 
both  longitudinal  data  and  initial  test  scores 
upon  entering  school,  thus  overcoming  the 
critics'  objection.  Wilson  found  that  the  so- 
cial class  context  of  the  elementary  school 
had  a  strong  effect  upon  subsequent  aca- 
demic success  at  high  g^ade  levels,  even  after 
"allowing  for  Individual  differences  In  per- 
sonal background,  neighborhood  context,  and 
mental  maturity  at  the  time  of  school  en- 
try." "  Thus,  three  earlier  investigations  and 
a  later,  well-controlled  study  by  Wilson, 
closely  agree  with  the  major  conclusions  of 
the  Coleman  Report  concerning  the  preemi- 
nent importance  of  a  school's  social  class 
climate. 

To  sum  up,  the  Coleman  study  Is  a  broad- 
gauged  survey  of  what  exists  now  In  Ameri- 
can public  schools.  It  could  neither  detail 
precisely  how  children  learn  nor  test  what 
American  public  schools  could  become  In  the 
future.  The  Coleman  Report  outlined  the 
groes  facts  of  American  education  today;  the 
precision  of  the  specific  experiment  Is  now 
needed  to  detail  the  processes  that  go  unseen 
by  the  survey. 

Some  Research  Policy  Implications.  Hope- 
flilly.  the  direction  of  future  educational 
research  will  be  strongly  infiuenced  by  this 
•tudy.  The  Coleman  Report  sets  the  context 
within  which  more  limited  data  must  be  In- 
terpreted; and  It  provides  a  rich  variety  of 
exciting  leads  with  obvlotu  policy  implica- 
tion*. In  order  to  minimize  the  cq>eratlon  of 
individual  social  olass  factors,  for  example, 
would  boarding  schools  be  an  effective  In- 
tervention for  especially  deprived  youngsters 
In  the  early  grades?  Are  there  any  truly  ef- 
fective public  schools  which  are  overwhelm- 
ingly attended  by  lower  status  children?  IX 
there  are,  by  what  means  do  such  schools 
overcome  the  typically  powerful  effect  of 
•chool  social  class?  In  other  words,  what 
works?  If  such  schools  do  not  exist,  what 
methods  not  currently  being  tried  might  en- 
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able  such  schools  to  effect  such  pupils?  What 
precisely  Is  the  process  underlying  the  link- 
age between  a  Negro  child's  sense  of  environ- 
mental control  and  his  achievement  scores? 
How  might  this  sense  of  control  of  the  envi- 
ronment be  Imparted  to  the  school?  These 
and  scores  of  other  questions  spring  to  mind 
from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  Coleman 
Report.  Systematic  ftmdlng,  both  public  and 
private,  of  pertinent  research  is  needed  In 
order  to  make  possible  an  attack  upon  these 
vital  questions. 

Is  there  a  racial  composition  apart  from 
social  class  effects? 

Onoe  we  recognize  the  Importance  of  the 
student  social  class  mix  on  individual 
achievement  performance,  a  question  arises 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  effect  on  achieve- 
ment of  mixing  races  (desegregation)  is  at- 
tributable more  to  changing  social  class  mix 
than  to  changing  racial  mix.  In  other  wonU; 
what  Is  the  most  ^proprlate  explanation 
for  the  achievement  benefits  we  often  find 
associated  with  Interracial  schooling — the 
change  In  social  class,  when  lower  socio- 
economic status  Negro  students  mix  with 
higher  socioeconomic  statxis  whites,  or  sim- 
ply the  Interracial  mix  Itself,  even  where 
status  of  both  groups  of  pupils  is  constant? 

A  discussion  of  this  somewhat  complex 
Issue  can  deliver  two  Important  benefits:  (1) 
to  Illustrate  in  depth  the  operation  of  many 
of  the  special  problems  that  plague  race  and 
education  research;  (2)  to  help  us  better 
understand  how  desegregation  affects  both 
Negro  and  white  children.  Is  its  impact  per- 
haps due  entirely  to  the  changing  of  the 
social  class  composition  of  schools  via  de- 
segregation or  to  the  concurrent  change  in 
the  racial  mix?  This  understanding  of  how 
desegregation  achieves  Its  effects  Is  not 
critical  for  determining  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  improve  Negro  achievement  via  de- 
segregated schools  or  merely  through  inter- 
class  schools.  The  relative  "shortage"  of 
middle  class  Negro  families  means  that  Inter- 
claes  schools  can  only  be  created  by  racial 
desegregation.  However,  such  understanding 
will  affect  the  kind  of  policies  we  explore  and 
adopt  to  Increase  Negro  achievement  In 
desegregated  schools.  If  the  Improvement 
from  desegregation  Is  actually  a  school  social 
class  effect,  that  limits  our  search  for  better 
policies  to  factors  that  should  not  be  unique 
to  Interracial  schools.  If,  however.  Improve- 
ment is  also  due  to  desegregation  Itself, 
regardless  of  aoclal  class,  then  our  net  must 
be  cast  more  brocuUy  in.  order  to  Include 
racial  considerations. 

The  Coletnan  Report  provides  only  spotty 
and  somewhat  conflicting  evidence  on  this 
focal  issue;  however,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission directed  much  of  Its  Coleman  data 
reanalysls  to  this  relatively  neglected  ques- 
tion. Employing  pcirente'  education  as  the 
chief  social  class  Indicator,  the  Commission's 
study  attempted  to  control  for  both  Indi- 
vidual and  school  social  class  while  testing 
the  relationship  between  racial  cocnposltion 
of  the  classroom  and  Negro  verbal  achieve- 
ment. This  reanalysls  uncovered  relatively 
large  and  consistent  achievement  differences 
in  favor  of  those  twelfth  grade  Negro  stu- 
dents in  the  metrc^Mlltan  Northeast  who 
came  from  "more  than  halT'  white  class - 
rooma."  For  Instanoe,  among  lower  status 
Ne9^>  children  In  lower  status  high  schools, 
those  from  "more  than  haU"  white  class- 
rooms scored  at  the  elght-and-a  half  grade 
level  compared  to  only  a  seventh  grade  level 
for  those  from  "all-Negro"  claearooms.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  among  higher 
status  Negro  pupils  In  high  status  schools, 
those  from  "more  than  halT'  white  class- 
rooms scored  at  the  ten-and-a-haU  grade 
level  in  contrast  to  the  ninth  grade  l«v«l  of 
thoae  from  "all-Negro"  claoBrocixis. 

In  other  wocxUi  theee  CommlaeloD  fl'^'ngy. 
on  the  whole,  maintain  that  the  racial  oom- 
posltlon  of  the  classroom  Is  an  Important 


achievement  factor.  The  Commission  also 
recognized  that  other  factors  which  tyiMcally 
co-vary  with  racial  composition,  such  aa 
school  social  class,  are  even  more  crucial  for 
achievement  than  desegregation.  However, 
for  the  moment,  let  us  try  to  see  how  de- 
segregation produces  its  beneficial  effects.  A 
number  of  explanations  can  be  offered. 

Do  Predominately  White  SchooU  Have  Bet- 
ter Staffs,  More  Dollars  f  It  could  be  main- 
tained that,  even  in  the  metropolitan  North- 
east, predominantly  Negro  and  prodom- 
Inauxtly  white  schools  vary  sharply  In  achod 
.quality,  eopeclally  teacher  quaUty,  and  that 
these  distinctions  are  responsible  for  the  Im- 
proved scores  In  predominantly  white  Insti- 
tutions. This  eiq)lanatlon  could  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  failure  of  the  Coleman  study 
to  uncover  sharp  quality  differences  beCwaen 
"Negro"  and  "white"  schools,  for  example. 
level  of  expenditures,  amount  of  teacher 
training  In  the  metropolitan  Northeast;  but 
the  Coleman  finding  can  itself  be  seriously 
questioned."  In  any  event,  controlling  the 
analysis  for  school  quality  narrows  slightly 
the  performance  differentials  attrlbutalHe  to 
desegregation,  but  does  not  by  any  mean* 
exhaust  them.'* 

Do  More  Ahle  Negroes  Get  Into  Predom- 
inantly White  Schools?  A  second  type  of  ex- 
plAnstion  Involves  san^ile  selection  biases, 
which  are  a  typical  difficulty  bt  etting  re- 
search In  this  area.  One  special  form  of  biased 
selection  explanation  Involves  ability  group- 
ing, or  "tracking."  It  can  be  argued  that  an 
the  Commission  found  was  that  schools  in 
the  metropolitan  Northeast  do  a  reliable  and 
accurate  job  of  placing  Negro  students  In 
"tracks."  Given  the  social  handicaps  many 
Negro  children  bring  to  school,  goes  the  ex- 
planation, only  the  very  brlghteet  do  well; 
these  gifted  Negro  children,  who  are  apt  etu- 
dents,  eventually  are  assigned  to  high  ability 
groups  where  most  of  th^r  classmates  are 
white.  But  less  exceptional  Negro  student* 
are  assigned  to  low  or  medium  abUlty  groups 
where  many  or  most  of  their  claaamatee  are 
other  Negroes.  Consequently,  thoee  Negroee 
with  mostly  white  classmates  aoore  hlgheet  on 
academic  achievement  testa  simply  becatiae 
only  brighter  Negroes  are  put  Into  desegre- 
gated claases. 

Another  selection  bias  explanation  con- 
cerns parental  choice  of  oommimlty  and 
school.  One  might  maintain  that,  tDithin  a 
given  social  class  group,  more  amtolttoui 
Negro  parente  vrtll  somehow  manege  to  live 
in  communities  with  interracial  schooU. 
Thus,  what  appears  to  be  an  advante«e 
wrought  by  Interraclai  schools  Is  actuaUy  a 
result  of  the  seU-eelectlon  of  highly  moti- 
vated chUdren  of  educatlonaUy  minded  Ne- 
gro parents.  A  third  possible  selection  blae 
explanation  asserts  that  the  likelihood  la 
gi«at  that  there  are  relatively  more  dropouts 
of  poorly  achieving  Negro  students  from  pre- 
domlnanUy  white  schools.  This  Is  not  viable 
here,  l>eoauee  the  Commlselon  resiilts  can  be 
replicated  for  the  ninth  grade  which  U  be- 
fore the  vaet  majority  ot  present-day  drop- 
outs take  place. 

Theee  explanatlona  suggest  that  the  bene- 
flte  of  desegregation  are  really  due  to  the 
types  of  Negroee  that  achieve  desegregated 
envlionmenta.  rather  than  to  deeegregatlon 
ItaeU.  The  e^lanatlona  based  on  selection 
bias  receive  sonae  limited  empirical  support 
from  the  Wltoon  research  conducted  for  the 
CommlBSloa  and  mentioned  earUer."  He 
found  that  ".  .  .  Negro  students  who  at- 
tended integrated  schools  bad  higher  mental 
matorttf  test  soorea  In  their  pilmarr  grades, 
and  oame  tram  homes  better  provided  with 
educative  materials.-"  Thus,  when  Wilson 
held  constant  the  early  elementary  achieve- 
ment of  theee  students,  he  found  that  the 
school  olass  effect  remained,  but  that  "the 
racial  composition  of  sobods,  while  tending 
to  tavor  Negro  studente  in  Integrated  schools, 
does  not  have  a  subetantial  effect."" 
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WUaon's  ooncliislon  1b  limited,  howev«t,  in 
m  number  of  ways.  For  Instance,  among  these 
138  daaagregated  elgbtb  graders,  only  elgbt 
of  tbem  (6  percent)  were  In  lower  status 
■otiools;  but  arnon^  tiie  T77  segregated  el^th 
graders,  378  of  th»m  (40  percent)  wert  in 
lower  status  schools.  In  other  words,  there 
la  not  enoxigh  variance  In  school  social  class 
among  desegregated  eighth  graders  tor  WU- 
aon's statistical  procedures  to  separate  school 
aoGtal  olaas  and  racial  composition  faqtora 
oomvlnclngly. 

Since  the  Wilson  study  leaves  open  the 
question  about  the  effects  of  desegregation 
upon  the  more  disadvantaged  Negro  Bttid#nts, 
the  Ck^mmlsslon  analyz«d  Coleman  datfi  to 
check  the  effects  of  Interracial  classrooms  on 
the  verbal  scores  of  lees  gifted  Negro  ninth 
graders  in  the  metropolitan  Northeast." 
These  students  bad  poorly  educated  pawnts 
and  reported  themselves  to  be  In  low  or  me- 
dltun  ability  trades.  Both  In  high  and  low 
status  high  schools,  these  Negroes  from  pre- 
dominantly white  classrooms  performed  on 
the  average  from  one-half  to  two-thlr^  of 
a  grade  better  than  comparable  Negroes 
from  predominantly  Negro  classrooms. 

The  selection  bias  that  might  arise  from 
ability  grouping  Implies  that  tracking  may 
cause  predominantly  white  classrooms  1|o  be 
associated  with  higher  Negro  scores;  bQt  It 
does   not   affect   the   finding   that   multiple 
tracked,  predominantly  white  schools  tend  to 
relate  to  higher  Negro  performance,  evte  in 
lower  track  classrooms.  More  Importantly,  the 
ability  grouping  does  not  typically  begtn  In 
American   public   schools  until   the   middle 
school  grades  and  does  not  become  n^aily 
universal  until  the  high  school  grades.  There- 
fore, desegregation  would  appear  to  afford  a 
better  explanation  for  who  gets  into  the  high 
ability  tracks  than  ability  tracks  do  for  de- 
segregation effects.  A  Negro  child  of  medium 
ability  who  begins  his  education  In  4  de- 
segregated  school,   for   Instance,   has   4   far 
higher  probability  of  being  selected  lat«r  for 
a  high  ability  track  than  a  Negro  chl|d  of 
comparable  ability  going  to  a  school  of  simi- 
lar social  status  who  began  his  educatien  in 
an  all-Negro  school.  Ability  grouping,  then, 
can  serve  as  a  magnifier  of  the  dlfferenc4s  al- 
ready  created   by   classroom    differences  in 
racial  composition,  a  catalyst  adding  t4  the 
onmulatlve  deficits  of  the  segregated  l4egro. 
The   parental    choice    of   community   and 
school    explanation    is    in    some    ways    the 
reverse  of  the  ability  grouping  explanation. 
It  accounts  for  the  fact  that  predominfcntly 
white  communities  and  schools  are  associated 
with  higher  Negro  achievement  by  suggest- 
ing that  more  effective  Negro  families  hiove 
Into  such   environments.   However,  it  can- 
not account  fully  for  the  fact  that  the  fom- 
mlaslon    found    interracial    classrooms    also 
associated  with  higher  Negro  achievement, 
unless  one  is  willing  to  assume  that  th^re  is 
widespread    selection    by   Negro   parents   of 
classrooms    as    well    as    communities    and 
schools.  There  are  other  assumptions,  too, 
that  this  particular  line  of  reasoning  must 
make,  assumptions  that  are.  at  beet,  duDlous. 
Since  lower  status,  low  ability  Negro  pupils 
also  benefit  from  desegregation,  these  con- 
tentions  require   that   poor  Negro   faQillles 
possess  a  sophisticated  knowledge  of  where 
to  go  to  find  the  better  interracial  s(±>ools 
and    the    ftmds    and    freedom    of    mobility 
to  move  accordingly.  All  that  is  known  >bout 
the  extreme  residential  discrimination  prac- 
ticed  against   Negroes,   especially   poot  Ne- 
groes, in  Anierlcan  metropolitan  areas  today 
makes  such  assumptions  moot  Improbal^le. 

Is  the  Imprevem.ent  Really  Due  to  School 
Social  Effects?  Two  additional  explanations 
argue  that  at  least  some  of  the  apparent 
desegregation  effects  revealed  by  the  Com- 
mission's reanalysis  still  reflect  the  qpera- 
tlon  of  the  powerful  school  social  class  Effect. 
One  chain  of  reasoning  is  based  on  thel  dlffl- 
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culty  of  controlling  for  social  class  across 
racial  groups.  This  is  so  because  the  floor 
of  Negro  deprivation  Is  below  that  ot  whites. 
For  example,  It  can  be  maintained  that 
"lower  class"  Negroes  who  attend  a  predom- 
inantly white  school  comprised  largely  of 
"lower  class"  whites  are  stUl  benefiting  from 
a  higher  social  class  student  climate,  than 
"lower  class"  Negroes  who  attend  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  school  comprised  of  "lower 
class"  Negroes.  While  there  is  some  merit  in 
this  reasoning,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Commission's  differences  for  twelfth 
graders  by  laclal  composition  of  classrooms 
(averaging  about  one  and  one-third  grades, 
holding  constant  the  social  class  variables  of 
the  Negroes  and  whites)  were  approximately 
80  percent  as  large  as  those  attributable  to 
school  social  class  directly  (averaging  about 
one  and  two-thirds  grades  holding  the  Indi- 
vidual social  class  and  racial  composition 
variables  constant).**  Hence.  It  would  seem 
that  the  small  school  class  residual  under 
discussion,  that  Is,  the  difference  between 
lower  status  Negroes  and  lower  status  whites, 
could  account  for  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
effects  attributed  to  racial  composition.  Be- 
sides, the  two  factors,  school  social  class  and 
racial  ccanpKJsltlon,  prove  most  Important  as 
explanations  at  different  grade  levels.  The 
racial  composition  of  classrooms  is  most 
powerful  for  the  achievement  scores  of  chil- 
dren in  the  beginning  grades,  while  school 
social  class  Is  most  powerful  In  the  high 
school  grades. 

The  other  social  claes  explanation  Is  lim- 
ited but,  perhaps,  more  subtle.  It  applies 
only  to  certain  lower  status  Negro  students 
who  attend  predominantly  white,  lower 
status  schools.  The  majority  of  Negroes  in 
such  schools  may  well  come  from  middle  class 
Negro  families.  Even  If  the  lower  status  Ne- 
gro child  is  of  fully  equivalent  status  to  his 
lower  status  white  co-pupil,  the  main  stimu- 
lant for  his  Improved  achievement  may  be  his 
membership  in  a  student  minority  com- 
prised largely  of  middle  class  Negroes.  This 
possibility  Is  not  as  remote  as  It  may  sound: 
a  larger  percentage  of  middle  class  than 
lower  class  Negroes  attend  predominantly 
white  schools,  and  the  explanation  only  as- 
simies  that  the  middle  class  Negro  minority 
In  such  schools  will  serve  as  a  more  positive 
reference  group  to  lower  class  Negroes  than 
the  white  majority.  Though  of  limited  scope, 
this  explanation  elegantly  Illustrates  the  sub- 
tleties and  difficulties  inherent  In  this  type  of 
research. 

How  could  Segregation  Hurt  Negroes?  Still, 
none  of  thoee  counter  explanations,  taken 
singly  or  together,  eliminates  the  relatively 
large  relationship  foiond  by  the  Commission 
between  classroom  racial  composition  and 
Negro  achievement.  If  it  is  solely  the  effect 
of  other  co-varying  factors,  what  could  be  the 
reasons  for  this  assoication?  How  does  segre- 
gation "hurt"  Negro  students?  The  process 
Is  undoubtedly  complex,  but  a  number  of 
empirical  clues  are  suggestive.  For  example. 
Coleman  found  that  Negroes  in  interracial 
schools  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  feel  they 
can  control  the  environment,  the  attitude 
that  proved  such  an  important  predictor  of 
Negro  scores.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
noted  that  ( 1 )  predominantly  Negro  schools 
often  become  stigmatized  in  the  commu- 
nity as  "bad  schools"  by  Negroes  and  whites 
alike,  even  when  at  least  the  physical  facili- 
ties are  the  equal  of  supposedly  "good 
schools"  for  whites;  and  that  (2)  there  are 
effective  and  ineffective  interracial  schools, 
and  the  differences  between  them  point  to 
the  Importance  of  interracial  acceptance  for 
high  achievement  and  aspirations.  A  number 
of  these  considerations  will  be  discussed  in 
detail  later  In  this  chi^ter. 

A  practical  educator  might  well  wonder 
about  the  policy  Implications  of  this  ex- 
tended discussion  about  a  racial  composition 
effect  on  achievement  separate  from  social 
class.  For  Instance,  does  not  the  relatively 


small  size  of  the  Negro  middle  class  make 
desegregation  an  educational  Imperative  even 
If  all  of  the  benefits  of  Interracial  schooling 
for  Negroes  are  a  direct  result  of  the  school 
social  class  factor  alone?  For  most  practical 
purposes,  the  answer  to  this  query  is  yes. 
There  are,  however,  cases  of  predominantly 
Negro,  high  stat\is  schools  with  empty  seats. 
Can  one  except  the  same  benefit  for  a  lower 
status  Negro  child  from  attendance  at  such 
a  school  as  he  would  receive  from  a  pre- 
dominantly white  school  of  comparable 
status?  The  Commission  report  suggests  that 
the  child  would  receive  much,  though  not 
all  of  the  benefits  of  racial  desegregation. 

While  the  foregoing  discussion  does  not 
conclusively  demonstrate  the  value  of  inter- 
racial (as  opposed  to  Intersoclal  class) 
schools.  I  believe  that  It  does  tentatively 
point  to  the  operation  of  both  social  class 
and  racial  composition  factors  on  Negro 
achievement.  Since  school  operating  deci- 
sions are  being  made  every  day  whlcdi  affect 
both  these  variables  and  will  determine  the 
quality  of  the  education  of  the  children  con- 
cerned. It  is  incumbent  on  decision  makers 
to  take  these  factors  into  accoimt.  My  tenta- 
tive belief  is  further  bolstered  by  the  addi- 
tional evidence  presented  in  the  following 
sections. 

SIGNinCANT  DETINrriONAl.  DISTINCTIONS  CAN  BS 
MADE  BETWEEN  "SEGREGATION,"  "DESCGKZCA- 
TION,"  AND  "INTEGRATION" 

Coleman  Report  findings  and  Civil  Rights 
Commission  results  suggest  some  empirically 
based  definitional  distinctions  that  might 
prove  helpful  in  this  semantlcally  confused 
realm.  To  begin  with,  the  legal  distinctions 
between  de  jure  and  de  facto  segregation  are 
of  no  practical  importance  for  the  conse- 
quences of  racial  Isolation  In  the  schools. 
The  Commission's  data  speak  to  this  Issue 
directly;  they  suggest  effects  of  de  facto 
school  segregation  Just  as  negative  as  those 
reported  earlier  for  de  Jure  school  segrega- 
tion. The  legal  distinction  has  Uttle  relevance 
for  the  Negro  child  In  the  all-Negro  school. 
Indeed,  a  realistic  look  at  so-called  de  facto 
school  segregation  in  cities  today  calls  into 
question  even  the  legal  separation  of  the 
two  forms  of  segregation.  While  de  Jure  segre- 
gation has  its  roots  in  blatant  state  legisla- 
tion, so-called  "de  facto"  segregation  gen- 
erally has  its  roots  In  state  action,  too.  Such 
state  action  may  include  anything  from 
school  board  decisions  to  urban  renewal  plans 
and  zoning  ordinances.  At  some  future  time 
In  American  history,  as  Paul  Preund  has 
suggested,  the  Judiciary  will  have  to  come  to 
terms  more  clearly  with  the  implications  of 
the  state  action  similarity  of  both  de  Jure 
and  de  facto  forms  of  school  segregation. 

Coleman  Report  and  Commission  data  also 
have  Implications  for  the  question  of  num- 
bers and  percentages  which  constitute  "segre- 
gation" or  "desegregation."  This  matter  is  of 
considerable  Importance,  since  the  definition 
adopted  will  provide  a  conceptual  framework 
for  persons  Interested  in  advancing  desegre- 
gation, the  definition  will  describe  the  target 
towards  which  their  policy  should  strive,  and 
It  will  measure  their  success  or  failure.  Two 
major  alternative  definitions  have  been  pro- 
posed. One  defines  segregation  and  desegre- 
gation by  pegging  the  definition  to  the  non- 
white  percentage  of  the  area's  overall  school 
population.  Thus,  if  12  percent  of  a  system's 
students  are  nonwhite,  then  Ideally  each  de- 
segregated school  In  the  system  would  ap- 
proach a  nonwhite  student  composition  of 
12  percent.  There  are  at  least  two  poselWe 
criticisms  of  this  approach.  First,  It  Is  often 
Impractical  in  all  but  reasonably  small  areas, 
and,  second,  it  treats  the  individual  school 
as  a  simple  refiectlon  of  the  community, 
rather  than  as  an  Integral  institution  with 
its  own  dynamics  and  requirements. 

A  second  definition  attempted  to  meet 
these  criticisms  with  a  relatively  fixed,  rather 
than  variable,  gauge:  on  the  basis  of  sev^ 
eral  social  psychological  considerations,  tM 
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Ideally  desegregated  school  Is  one  whose  stu- 
dent body  includes  from  roughly  20  to  40 
percent  nonwhltes.  The  disadvantage  here  U 
^t  segregated  schools  could  still  result  In 
systems  with  fewer  than  20  or  more  than  40 
percent  nonwhite  children. 

The  two  federal  studies  suggest  a  more 
simple  set  of  definitions.  A  segregated  school 
Is  one  whose  student  body  Is  predonUnantly 
nonwhite;  whUe  a  desegregated  school  is  one 
whose  student  body  is  interracial,  but  pre- 
dominantly white.  Such  definitions  stem 
from  the  basic  finding  that  the  beneficial 
effects  of  Interracial  schools  for  the  academic 
performance  of  Negro  children  are  not  linear; 
Sat  Is,  Negro  test  scores  do  not  rise  evenly 
with  increasing  percentages  of  white  children 
In  the  classroom.  Rather,  both  analyses  point 
to  an  achievement  discontinuity  which  oc- 
curs past  the  midpoint,  with  the  highest 
Negro  verbal  test  scores  reported  from  "more 
than  half"  white  classrooms."  Indeed,  enroll- 
ment in  classes  with  "less  than  half"  whites 
Is  associated  with  scores  not  significantly 
different  from  those  of  all-Negro  classrooms. 

This  more  simple  definition  receives  fur- 
ther support  from  white  test  performance 
m  Interracial  schools.  As  long  as  the  class  Is 
predominantly  white,  white  pupUs'  achieve- 
ment levels  in  Interracial  classrooms  do  not 
differ  significantly  from  thoee  of  white  pupils 
in  white  classrooms."  But  attendance  In 
predominantly  Negro  classes  is  associated 
with  lower  white  test  scores.  In  other  words, 
the  same  types  of  classes  relate  to  higher 
scores  for  both  Negro  and  white  children; 
and  these  classrooms  are  predominantly 
white  and  may  usefully  be  defined  as  "de- 
segregated." Similarly,  the  same  classes  re- 
late to  lower  scores  for  both  Negro  and  white 
children;  and  these  classrooms  are  predomi- 
nantly Negro  and  may  usefully  be  defined  as 
"segregated." 

Implications  of  the  definitions 

The  Ideological  difficulties  of  such  defini- 
tions are  apparent.  As  mentioned  before, 
Negroes  can  rightfully  argue  that  such  de- 
finitions Indicate  that  "white  is  right,"  that 
predominantly  Negro  schools  cannot  be  "good 
schools."  Conamissloner  Prankle  Freeman  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  addressed  her- 
self specifically  to  this  Issue : 

The  question  Is  not  whether  In  theory  or 
In  the  abstract  Negro  schools  can  be  aa  good 
as  white  schools.  In  a  society  free  from  prej- 
udice in  which  Negroes  were  full  and  equal 
participants,  the  answer  would  clearly  be 
"yes."  But  we  are  forced,  rather,  to  ask  the 
harder  question,  whether  in  our  present  so- 
ciety, where  Negroes  are  a  minority  which 
has  been  discriminated  against,  Negro  chil- 
dren can  prepare  themselves  to  participate 
effectively  in  society  if  they  grow  up  and  go 
to  school  in  isolation  from  the  majority 
group.  We  must  also  ask  whether  we  can  cure 
the  disease  of  prejudice  and  prepare  all 
children  for  life  In  a  multiracial  world  if 
white  children  grow  up  and  go  to  school  In 
isolation  from  Negroes."  " 

The  two  federal  reports  also  suggest  that 
another  useful  distinction  can  and  ahould 
be  made  between  "desegregated,"  as  opposed 
to  "Integrated"  schools.  Note  that  the  defini- 
tion of  desegregation  Involved  only  a  specifi- 
cation of  the  racial  mix  of  students,  namely, 
more  than  half  whites.  It  does  not  Incliide 
any  description  of  the  quality  of  the  inter- 
racial contact.  As  we  will  see,  merely  desegre- 
gated schools  can  be  either  effective  or  in- 
effective; they  can  promote  either  genuine 
interracial  acceptance  or  intense  interracial 
hostility.  In  short,  desegregation  of  a  school 
can  be  but  part  of  the  process  of  Improving 
pupil  performance. 

Recall  that  the  Coleman  Report  revealed 
consistently  larger  standard  deviations  for 
the  test  scores  of  Negro  children  In  desegre- 
gated (that  is,  "more  than  half"  white)  class- 
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scores  of  such  Negro  children  were  higher 
than  those  In  segregated  s<^ool8,  an  unusu- 
ally large  proporUon  of  these  children  were 
achieving  much  higher  than  that  average, 
and  a  similar  proportion  were  far  below  (and 
perhaps  might  be  better  off  in  a  "segregated" 
school) .  What  accounts  for  these  wide  dif- 
ferences? The  Commission's  reanalysls  of 
these  Coleman  data  suggests  that  the  ex- 
planatory intervening  variable  is  interra- 
cial acceptance  within  the  school.  In  de- 
segregated schools  where  moet  teachers  re- 
port no  tension,  Negro  students  evince  high- 
er verbal  achievement,  more  definite  college 
plans,  and  more  positive  attitudes  than  stu- 
dents in  tense  desegregated  schools."  White 
students  also  evince  benefits  from  the  Inter- 
radally  harmonious  school. 

The  term  "integrated  stiiool,"  then,  might 
usefully  be  reserved  for  the  desegregated 
school  where  interracial  acceptance  is  the 
norm.  With  these  usages,  "desegregatdon"  be- 
comes a  prereqlusite,  but  "Integration"  Is 
an  ultimate  go«a. 
What  are  optimaJ  environments  for  racial 
"integration"? 

The  special  efficacy  of  the  desegregated 
school  with  Interracial  acceptance  and  low 
levels  of  tension  Is  completely  consistent  with 
the  g;rowlng  body  of  expeiimental  evidence 
on  racial  optimal  performance  environments. 
The  basic  work  in  this  realm  has  been  con- 
ducted by  Irwin  Katz." 

Katz  first  studied  blracial  task  groups  con- 
sisting of  two  Negro  and  two  white  students. 
In  a  variety  of  conditions,  Negro  subjects 
"displayed  marked  social  Inhibition  and  sub- 
ordination to  white  partners."  Negroes  made 
fewer  remarks  than  whites,  tended  to  ac- 
cept white  contributions  uncritically,  ranked 
whites  higher  on  Intellectual  performance 
even  after  equal  racial  ability  has  been  dis- 
played, and  later  expressed  less  satisfaction 
with  the  group  experience  than  did  whites. 
These  complaint  tendencies  were  modified 
only  after  a  slttiatlon  was  presented  which 
required  Negro  subjects  openly  to  announce 
correct  problem  solutions  to  their  white 
partners.  That  this  procedure  did  work  sug- 
gests the  general  technique  for  the  interra- 
cial classroom  of  making  sure  that  the  Negro 
members  have  a  public  opportvmlty  to  dis- 
play i>ersonal  competence. 

Katz  also  demonstrated  performance 
effects  of  the  blracial  context  on  his  white 
subjects.  Accustomed  to  all-white  situations, 
white  subjects  often  failed  to  utilize  the 
abilities  of  their  Negro  partners,  even  when 
they  could  expect  a  monetary  bonus  from  the 
experimenter  for  good  teamwork. 

A  second  series  of  experiments  by  Katz  re- 
veals further  effects  of  racial  isolation  by  In- 
troducing threat  Into  different  racial  environ- 
ments. Thus,  students  at  a  predominantly 
Negro  ccdlege  in  the  South  performed  l>etter 
on  a  digit-symbol  substitution  task  under 
conditions  of  low  stress  when  tested  by  a 
white  stranger  than  under  conditions  of 
high  stress  when  tested  by  a  Negro 
stranger.  Likewise.  Negro  students  In 
another  experiment  scored  higher  on  a  digit- 
symbol  code  with  a  white  tester,  as  long  as 
they  believed  the  code  to  be  a  research  instru- 
ment for  studying  hand-eye  coordination,  a 
nonlntellectual  capacity.  However,  they  did 
better  with  a  Negro  tester  when  they  thought 
the  code  was  an  intelligence  measure. 

Katz  has  also  Isolated  some  effects  on 
Negro  Americans  of  anticipated  comparisona 
with  white  Americans.  Students  at  a  Negro 
college  m  the  South  worked  on  easy  and  dif- 
ficult versions  of  a  digit-symbol  task  under 
three  different  instructions.  One  set  of  in- 
structions described  the  task  as  not  being  a 
test  at  all,  another  set  described  It  as  a  scho- 
lastic aptitude  test  with  norms  from  the 
Negro  college  Itself,  and  a  third  set  described 
It  as  a  scholastic  aptitude  test  with  national 
(that  is,  predominantly  white)  college  norms. 


anticipated  comparison  with  other  Negroes, 
less  well  when  they  anticipated  comparison 
with  whites,  and  least  well  when  no  compari- 
son at  all  was  anticipated. 

Another  study  again  varied  the  anticipated 
comparison  with  whites  or  other  Negroes,  but 
at  the  same  time  varied  conditions  of  white 
or  Negro  experimenter  and  different  prob- 
abilities of  success.  The  results  of  this  ex- 
periment are  consistent  with  those  Just  cited. 
The  Negro  subjects  performed  best  when 
tested  by  a  white  with  a  reasonable  erpectlon 
(that  is,  60  percent)  of  success  and  antici- 
pation of  comparison  with  Negro  norms.  They 
performed  worst  when  tested  by  a  white  with 
a  low  expectation  (that  Is,  10  percent)  of 
success  and  anticipation  of  comparison  with 
white  norms. 

Katz  believes  these  findings  are  consistent 
with  a  four-factor  model  of  Negro  American 
performance  In  blracUl  situations.  On  the 
negative  side  of  the  ledger,  he  lists: 

1.  Lowered  probability  of  success.  Where 
there  Is  marked  discrepancy  In  the  educa- 
tional standards  of  Negro  and  white  schools, 
or  where  Negro  children  have  already  ac- 
quired strong  feeUngs  of  Inferiority,  they  are 
likely  to  have  a  loto  expectancy  of  academic 
success  when  introduced  Into  Interracial 
classes.  This  expectancy  Is  often  realistic, 
considering  the  situation,  but  It  has  the  ef- 
fect of  lowering  achievement  motivation.  The 
practical  implication  of  this  factor  Is  to 
avoid  its  Gyration  by  l>eglnnlng  interracial 
Instruction  In  the  earUest  grades,  an  Impli- 
cation consistent  with  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission's finding  that  desegregation  In  the 
earliest  grades  generaUy  has  the  most  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  achievwnent  of  Negro  chil- 
dren. 

2.  Social  t;ireot  U  Involved  In  any  blracial 
situation  for  Negro  Americans;  because  of 
the  prestige  and  dominance  of  whites  In 
American  society,  rejection  of  Negro  students 
by  white  classmates  and  teachers  often  elicits 
emotional  responses  that  are  detrimental  to 
Intellectual  functioning.  This  Katz  finding, 
too.  U  consistent  with  the  Commission  find- 
ing that  Negro  academic  achievement  Is  high- 
est in  integrated  schools  featTiring  cross-ra- 
cial acceptance. 

3.  Failure  threat  arises  when  academic  fail- 
ure means  extraordinary  disapproval  by  sig- 
nificant people,  parents,  teachers,  or  peers 
at  school.  Low  expectancy  of  success  under 
failure  threat  may  also  elicit  emotional  re- 
sponses detrimental  to  performance.  But  this 
need  not  always  be  the  case.  Sometimes,  ex- 
periences in  the  interracial  classroom  act  to 
dispel  f eeUngs  of  failure  threat  and  group  in- 
feriority. When  one  of  the  nine  Negro  chil- 
dren, who,  under  the  glare  of  world  public- 
ity, desegregated  Central  High  School  of  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Arkansas,  in  1967,  was  asked  what 
she  had  learned  from  her  arduous  experience, 
she  exclaimed:  "Now  I  know  that  there  are 
some  stupid  white  kids,  tool"  This  Insight 
into  the  white  superiority  myth  could  never 
have  been  acquired  In  an  all-Negro  high 
school. 

Finally,  on  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger, 
Katz  notes  that  acceptance  of  Negroes  by 
white  classmates  and  teachers  often  has  a 
social  facilitation  effect  upon  their  ability 
to  learn,  apparently  because  It  reassures  Ne- 
gro children  that  they  are  expected  to  be 
fully  as  talented  In  the  classroom  as  anyone 
else.  This  anticipation,  that  skUlful  per- 
formance wUl  win  white  approval  rather 
than  rejection  for  not  "knowing  your  place," 
endows  scholastic  success  with  high  incen- 
tive value.  Katz  believes  this  factor  explains 
why  his  Negro  subjects  tend  to  perform  bet- 
ter with  white  Investigators  on  tasks  which 
are  free  of  severe  threat. 

A  more  recent  Katz  experiment  adds  an- 
other dimension.  Heretofore,  he  had  em- 
ployed primarily  Negro  college  students  for 
his  subjects.  But  when  he  now  uses  as  sub- 
jects truly  Isolated,  grade  school  Negro  boys 
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from  a  New  York  City  alum,  the  soolallfa- 
ellltatlon  faator  prevlovialy  evident  wltli 
wblte  testers  disappears.  Iq  a  verbal  learning 
task,  performance  waa  superior  with  the 
Kegro  experimenter  umler  all  condltloo*  of 
the  study  including  the  use  of  approval.  This 
result  suggests  the  orlglnai  Katz  model  must 
b«  placed  in  a  larger  coBtazt  of  the  fast 
racial  experience  of  the  Negro  subject^,  IX 
also  emphasizes  the  need  for  early  Inlter- 
raelal  experience. 

Research  such  as  KatK'  ofTers  educators 
both  an  opportunity  and  a  challenge.  His 
data  suggest  factors  which  might  be  found 
tn  an  effeotlvely  Integrated  school  and  USply 
principles  that  should  govern  the  planaing 
and  management  of  such  schools.  At  the 
same  ttaie,  they  Imply  that  effective  Intefra- 
tk)B  Is  far  more  than  the  mixing  of  races, 
and  Uukt.  m  Itself,  la  a  difficult  issue. 

1  James  8.  Coleman,  et  al^  Kquallty    , 
oational    Opportunity     (Washington,    rt.C: 
VS.  Government  Printing  Office,  1966)  ,^  pp. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  no  questloxi  that  minority  group  axid 
disadvantaged     children     are    severely 
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damaged  by  segregated  education.  But 
they  are  only  its  most  obvious  victims. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  select  com- 
mittee, Dr.  Kenneth  Clark  stated  that 
advantaged,  white,  middle-class  children 
are  also  damaged  by  educational  systems 
which  fail  to  practice  the  principles  of 
racial  Justice  and  equality  of  opportu- 
nity that  they  teach. 

Finally,  on  another  level,  all  of  us  and 
all  our  children — black,  white,  and 
brown,  rich  and  poor — suffer  as  each 
passing  year  brings  us  closer  to  the 
tragic,  divided  America  foreseen  in  the 
report  of  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 

SSSBtrriAI.  KLEMSNTS  OF  INTWJKATlaj  EDUCATION 

Merely  to  state  the  case  that  integra- 
tion results  in  educational  benefits  is  not 
enough.  We  must  look  beyond  the  mere 
placement  of  children  from  diversified 
backgrounds  in  schools  together.  We 
must  also  define  the  essential  elements 
of  quaUty  integrated  education — the  ele- 
ments that  provide  the  kind  of  sensitive, 
humane,  child-oriented  schools  that  can 
make  integrated  schools  models  of  edu- 
cational excellence.  The  hearings  and 
studies  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  have 
led  me  to  conclude  that  there  are  four 
elements  which  are  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  integrated  education. 

First,  is  Uie  participation  of  parents, 
teachers,  students,  and  other  members  of 
the  community  in  the  educational  proc- 
ess. These  groups  must  be  involved  in 
planning,  smd  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects. School  integration  by  definition  in- 
volves human  relations.  The  involvement 
of  all  affected  community  groups  will  not 
only  prevent  misunderstandings  based 
ui}on  misinformation,  but  will  also  assure 
that  programs  address  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren as  these  needs  are  seen  by  educators 
and  their  clients  working  in  cooperation. 
Second,  is  the  presence  of  socio-eco- 
nomic, as  well  as  racial  and  ethnic  di- 
versity. As  the  President  stated  tn  his 
message  on  elementary  and  secondary 
school  desegregation  of  March  24,  1970, 
children  benefit  most  from  integrated 
environments  when  students  are  from  a 
variety  of  socio-economic,  as  well  as  ra- 
cial and  ethnic  backgrounds.  There  are 
four  essential  components  of  this  divers- 
ity. First,  the  school  must  be  substantially 
representative  of  all  the  minority  and 
nonmlnorlty  groups,  which  comprise  the 
student  population  of  the  school  district. 
In  other  words,  token  efforts  wUl  not  suc- 
ceed. Second,  all  these  groups  must  par- 
ticipate in  curricular  and  extracurricu- 
lar activities  on  an  equal  basis.  Third, 
the  faculty  must  edso  be  representative. 
Fourth,  a  substantial  proportion,  if  not 
a  majority  of  the  children  in  an  inte- 
grated school  must  be  from  educationally 
advantaged  backgrounds. 

The  third  essential  element  for  the  suc- 
cess of  integration  is  the  presence  of  a 
learning  environment  which  Is  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  all  children  Involved — an 
environment  which  can  be  created  only 
by  teachers  and  administrators  who 
believe  that  all  children  can  learn. 
Where   minority   group   children  from 


backgrounds  in  which  a  language  other 
than  English  is  spoken  are  present,  sensi- 
tive bilingual  and  bicoltural  programs 
are  crucial.  Mexican- American,  Indian, 
Puerto  Rican,  oriental,  and  other  chil- 
dren with  differing  languages  and  cul- 
tures must  be  allowed  to  learn  and  re- 
spect the  language  and  culture  associated 
with  the  group  to  which  they  belong.  All 
children  will  benefit  from  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  the  cultural  heritages 
which  these  children  possess. 

The  fourth  element  is  the  need  to  begin 
to  process  by  placing  children  from  di- 
verse backgroimds  in  school  together  in 
their  early  years.  The  most  successful 
integration  efforts  are  those  which  begin 
in  the  earlier  grades.  That  is  where  chil- 
dren leam  most  from  each  other.  It  is 
where  they  will  most  readily  develop  atti- 
tudes which  are  tolerant  and  re^iectful 
of  each  other. 

If  these  elements  are  present,  if  there 
exists  in  the  community  the  will  and  the 
leadership  necessary  to  make  such  efforts 
successful,  the  kinds  of  stable,  quality, 
integrated  schools  which  I  have  de- 
scribed can  and  will  become  models  of 
educational  excellence,  sensitive  to  the 
background,  culture,  abilities,  and  indi- 
vidual needs  of  every  student. 

TNTKCKATIOTf    IS    JTASIBLE    IN    ALL    BUT    A    flW 
DISTRICTfl 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  diflQculties  in- 
volved in  persuading  communities  across 
the  Nation  that  integrated  education  is 
best  for  all  children.  In  many  central  city 
and  other  districts,  with  student  popula- 
tions that  are  predominanUy  disadvan- 
taged or  from  minority  groups,  it  is  Just 
not  mathematically  possible  to  establish 
integrated  schools  of  the  kind  which  I 
have  described.  But  for  the  vast  majority 
of  school  districts  with  minority  group 
children  across  the  country,  there  Is  no 
technical  reason — no  mechanical  ex- 
cuse— why  integrated  schools  cannot  be 
established  throughout  each  district. 

It  is  easy  to  cite  the  Harlems  and  Dis- 
tricts of  Columbia  of  this  country  and 
throw  up  one's  hands  in  despair.  But 
let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Most  minority 
students  are  in  districts  In  which  non- 
minority  students  are  in  the  majority. 
There  are  11,750  school  districts  in  the 
United  States  with  300  or  more  children. 
Of  these,  only  693  or  8.9  percent  have 
a  majority  of  minority  group  students. 
We  usually  think  of  big  cities  as  being 
impossible  to  integrate.  Of  the  100  larg- 
est scho<^  districts  In  the  Nation,  con- 
tain about  one-fourth  of  all  students,  16 
are  majority  black,  one  Is  majority  Mexi- 
can-American, and  one  is  majority  black 
and  Mexican-American.  Take  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas,  cities  of 
50,000  or  more  population  and  their  sub- 
urbs. There  are  217  such  cities  of  which 
42  contain  a  majority  of  minority  grouP 
students.  So  that  82  of  the  100  largest 
school  districts  and  175  of  the  217  cities 
of  50,000  or  more  should  have  no  problem 
meeting  the  formula  for  the  establish- 
ment of  integrated  schools  prescribed  in 
this  bill. 

uttkbdistrict    and   mxtbopoutak   txik 

PSOOSAMS 

For  those  school  districts  which  are  so 
severely  impacted  with  minority  and  dls- 
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advantaged  studoits  that  lnte«raU<Hi  is 
Just  not  practical  wlthta  the  district  this 
bill  provides  alternate  solutions:  Metro- 
politan area  and  Interdlstrtct  pTograms. 
The  bill  reserves  15  percent  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  metropolitan  area  pro- 
grams. The  focus  of  this  particular  sec- 
tion is  a  result  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  As  Prof. 
Thomas  Pettigrew  of  Harvard  University 
testified  before  the  Select  Committee: 

A  metropoUtan  perspective  Is  essential. 
Pessimists  often  regard  the  racial  integration 
of  schools  as  impossible  because  of  the  grow- 
ing concentration  of  black  Americans  in  cen- 
tral cities. 

But  as  soon  as  we  adopt  a  metropolitan 
perspective  the  dimensions  of  the  problem 
are  abruptly  altered.  Black  Americans  consti- 
tute only  11%  of  our  national  population 
and  only  about  14%  of  our  metropolitan 
population. 

A  metropolitan  approach  does  not  re- 
quire consolidation  of  political  subdivi- 
sions or  school  districts.  It  does  require 
new  levels  of  cooperation  between  cen- 
tral cities  and  their  suburbs.  Present  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  programs,  if  any- 
thing, discourages  such  cooperation  by 
focusing  only  upon  distributing  funds  to 
single  isolated  school  districts. 

Federal  fimding  that  provides  strong 
incentives  for  cooperation  between 
school  districts  can  be  an  important  step 
toward  both  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  the  more  efllcient  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  Beyond  this,  it  is  obvious  that 
integi-ated  schools  within  metropolitan 
areas  must  draw  students  from  both 
central  city  districts  and  suburban  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  from  the  same  article  re- 
ferred to  earlier  by  Dr.  Pettigrew  some 
very  cogent  and  compelUng  arguments 
that  justify  the  establishment  of  a  metro- 
pdltan  educational  system  as  part  of  a 
metropolitan  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  RmraN  to  the  Common  School — 

EXCEBPTS 

•  •  •  •  • 

MrraopoLTTAN  pabks 

Several  designs  would  meet  these  criteria; 
but  let  us  consider  one  as  illustrative:  the 
metropolitan  park  plan.  Each  park  would 
be  located  on  "neutral  turf"  in  an  inner- 
ring  suburb  or  just  inside  the  central  dty 
boundary."  It  would  be  so  placed  that  the 
same  spoke  of  the  mass  transit  system  co^d 
bring  both  outer-ring  suburban  children  into 
the  park  and  Ideally  comprise  a  pie-shaped 
metropolitan  wedge  containing  a  minimum 
(tf  13.000  to  16,000  public  school  students. 
The  thin  end  of  the  wedge  would  be  in  the 
niore  dense  central  city,  and  the  thick  end 
In  the  more  sparsely  settled  suburbs. 

But  what  Incentive  could  generate  the 
metropolitan  cooperation  necessary  for  such 
a  plan?  A  number  of  systems  have  consid- 
ered educational  parks,  but  they  usually  And 

■Other  convenient  and  racially  neutral 
sites  would  be  appropriate  to  specialized 
metropolitan  educational  parks.  Rather  than 
near  the  central  city  and  suburban  bound- 
My  sites  near  the  art  museum,  the  science 
center,  the  music  center,  and  colleges  and 
universities  could  possess  enough  appeal  and 
status  to  attract  suburban  children  Into  the 
central  city  despite  the  longer  commuting. 


the  capital  costs  prohibitive.  Moreover,  many 
systems  are  currently  hard  pressed  for  ex- 
pansion funds,  especially  as  referenda  for 
school  construction  bonds  continue  to  be 
defeated  throughout  the  nation.  Federal 
funding,  then,  on  a  massive  scale  wUl  obvi- 
ously be  needed,  though  It  must  be  dispersed 
In  a  far  more  careful  and  strategic  manner 
than  the  everybody-gets-hls  cut,  "river  and 
harbors  bill"  principle  of  the  1965  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

If  federal  funding  for  capital  costs  is  avail- 
able without  acceptance  of  metropolitanism, 
many  school  systons,  particularly  those  ex- 
hibiting bad  faith,  wlU  not  chooee  to  Join  a 
park  plan.  Therefore,  federal  construction 
grants  must:  (1)  Involve  more  than  one 
urban  district,  and  the  consortium  must  al- 
ways Include  the  central  city  (note  that  any 
one  park  would  not  require  the  entire  metro- 
poUtan area  to  Join  the  proposal  though 
some  coordination  would  be  necessary,  per- 
haps through  review  by  each  area's  metro- 
politan planning  commission);  (2)  require 
racial  and  social  desegregation — and,  hope- 
fully, integration — ^In  every  school  Involved 
(metropolitan  involvement  makes  this  re- 
quirement feasible):  and  (8)  exclude  alter- 
nate routes  for  federal  buUdlng  funds 
(though  if  the  first  two  criteria  are  met,  the 
proposal  need  not  adopt  the  metropolitan 
park  plan  as  the  model) . 

A  15,000  student,  $40  to  $50  mllUon  park, 
90  percent  of  it  paid  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, would  be  a  powerful  Inducement.  Here 
lie  both  a  great  opportunity  and  an  equally 
great  danger.  If  the  money  Is  distributed  In 
the  easy  fashion  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  to  Individual  school 
districts,  the  antimetropolltan  effects  could 
be  disastrous  for  both  race  relations  and 
public  education.  Building  money  spent  In 
such  a  manner  would  further  insulate  aloof 
suburbia  and  institutionalize  de  facto  school 
segregation  in  the  inner  city  for  at  least  an- 
other half  century.  School  construction 
money  may  be  made  available  by  the  federal 
government;  the  vital  question  is:  What  will 
be  its  form  and  effects? 

The  educational  park  Idea  Is  not  a  pana- 
cea; there  can  be  elegantly  effective  and  In- 
credibly Ineffective  parks.  Yet  ample  federal 
funding  combined  with  the  nation's  planning 
and  architectural  genius  should  be  able  to 
set  a  new  standard  and  direction  for  public 
schools.  This  combination  has  successfully 
been  applied  to  public  facilities  ranging  from 
Interstate  highways  to  magnificent  airports. 
Now  the  combination  should  be  applied  to 
the  benefit  of  children. 

Prom  high  rise  structures  to  multiple  unit 
campvises,  educational  parks  themselves  can 
be  planned  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  most 
widely  discussed  design  woxild  Involve  a  rea- 
sonably large  tract  of  land  (eighty  to  one 
hundred  acres  as  a  minimum)  containing  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  schools,  serv- 
ing grades  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school.  One  educator  has  visualized  a  campus 
design  for  18,000  students  consisting  of  two 
senior  high,  four  Junior  high,  and  eight  ele- 
mentary schools."  If  the  park  were  to  serve 
an  especially  densely  populated  section,  it 
would  be  best  If  it  did  not  Include  the  en- 
tire grade  spectrum  so  that  it  could  still 
cover  a  reasonably  expansive  and  heteroge- 
neous attendance  area.  In  general,  however, 
an  education  park  resembles  a  public  uni- 
versity. Both  Include  a  variety  of  educational 
programs  for  a  large  group  of  students  of 
varying  abllltleB.  And,  like  public  univer- 
sities In  our  major  cities,  some  parks  could 
consist  of  high  rise  structures  and  some 
could  develop  a  more  spacioxis  campus  at- 
mosphere with  numerous  buUdings.  Hope- 


fuUy.  the  meUopoUtan  park  could  usuaUy 
follow  tl*e  campus  model,  elnoe  sufficient 
space  would  generally  be  obtainable  at  sub- 
urban-ring locations." 

Apart  from  offering  racial  remedies,  the 
metropolitan  park  concept  has  a  number 
of  distinct  advantages.  First,  there  are  con- 
siderable savings  that  accrue  from  oonsoU- 
dation;  oenUallaed  faculties,  such  as  a  single 
kitchen,  need  not  be  duplicated  in  each  of 
the  park's  units.  Savings  on  capital  costs, 
too,  would  accrue  from  slmxUtaneous  build- 
ing of  many  units  at  one  location.  These  sav- 
ings, however,  do  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  total  construction  and  operating  costs 
would  be  lees  than  thoee  for  the  same  stu- 
dent capacity  ^read  out  In  traditional  units. 
The  advantage  is  that  for  essentlaUy  the 
same  cost  metropolitan  parks  oould  boast 
significantly  better  faculties  than  traditional 
schooU.  Consequently  each  child  would  be 
receiving  far  more  per  educational  dollar  \n 
the  metropolitan  park. 

Improved  centralized  facllltlee  of  a  park 
shoiUd  maximize  innovations  and  Indlrtdu- 
alized  instruction.  It  Is  difficult  to  institute 
new  approaches  to  learning  in  old  settings. 
A  prime  finding  of  social  change  research  Is 
that  new  norms  are  easier  to  introduce  Ui 
new  institutions.  The  metropcrtltan  park 
offers  a  freeh  and  exciting  setting  that  should 
encourage  new  eduoaUonal  techniques  and 
attract  the  more  innovative  members  of  the 
teaching  profession.  In  addition,  a  park  pre- 
sents a  rare  design  opportunity  for  building 
innovation  into  the  physical  and  socUI  struc- 
tures of  the  schools.  This,  of  course,  includes 
the  latest  equipment  for  aiding  the  teacher 
and  the  student.  Centralization  enhances 
this  process,  for  example,  by  providing  effi- 
cient ooncentratton  of  all  electronic  informa- 
tion storage,  retrieval,  and  console  facilities. 
Yet  such  centralization  of  equipment  should 
not  be  viewed  as  leading  Inevitably  to  a  wK»e 
assortment  otf  frightening  OrweUlan  deviooa 
cluttering  the  school.  Poor  planning  could 
lead  to  this  result,  but  the  acoent  should  be 
an  individualized  InstructUm  as  the  unifying 
q-nrt  positive  theme,  a  theme  tax  more  poosl- 
ble  In  the  park  design  than  In  the  present 
model  of  scattered  "little  re*  schoolhousee." 
Many  innovations  made  possible  by  a  met- 
ropolitan park  extent  beyond  the  equipment 
realm.  For  Instance,  the  teaohlng  profeeslon 
today  suffers  from  being  one  of  the  most  un- 
dlfierentlaoed  by  rank  of  all  professions,  a 
charactertsUc  which  discourages  a  lifelong 
orientation  to  the  field.  WhUe  the  medical 
profession  has  a  graded  rank  order  of  roles 
from  Intern  and  resident  to  chief  of  a  service, 
teachers  must  either  enter  administration 
and  beoome  principals  or  shift  to  more  pres- 
tigious schools  m  order  to  move  up  the  lad- 
der. By  concentrating  a  large  number  of 
teachers  in  a  relatively  small  area,  far  more 
role  differentiation  becomes  possible.  Thus,  a 
teacher  might  progress  from  an  apprentice  in 
a  team  teaching  situation,  to  a  master  teach- 
er In  a  team,  to  a  supervisor  of  master  teach- 
ers, and  ao  on.  Faculty  concentration  also 
aUows  more  intensive,  across-achool,  inaerv- 
loe  training  and  the  formation  of  depart- 
ments across  schools  with  rankings  within 
departments  as  in  universities  (for  example, 
a  Junior  high  history  department  consisting 
of  all  history  teachers  In  the  four  or  five 
Junior  highs  on  the  campus) . 

Concentration  of  students  also  allows  wider 
course  offw^ngs.  Speclaliaed  classes,  from 
playing  the  lute  to  seventeenth-oentury  Eng- 
lish Uterature.  become  econamlcally  possible 
when  the  students  electing  them  are  gath- 
ered from  units  throughout  the  park.  More- 
over, concentration  makes  poeslble  some  re- 
markable faclUtles  that  can  be  shared  by  all 


"O.  Brain,  "The  Educational  Park:  Some 
Advantages  and  Dlsadvsmtages,"  in  N.  Jacob- 
son,  ed..  An  Exploration  of  the  Educational 
Park  Concept  (New  York:  New  York  Board  of 
Education,  1684) ,  p.  16. 


"  In  some  of  the  thickly  populated  metro- 
politan areas,  especially  the  older  cities  of 
the  East.  Ideal  sites  are  already  scarce  and 
rapldUy  disappearing.  Hence,  the  recommen- 
dation below  for  park  site  land  banks. 
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of  the  park's  unlM.  for  example,  an  Olymblc- 
slse  swlnunlng  pool  and  extensive  auditorium 
and  theatrical  equipment.  These  speclalj  fa- 
cilities could  far  surpass  what  is  now  a^«all> 
able  In  all  but  the  most  affluent  districts, 
become  a  source  of  student  and  commutiity 
pride,  and  provide  a  competitive  status, ad- 
vantage over  private  schools.  They  also  w^uld 
be  used  efficiently,  rather  than  the  minimal 
use  expensive  facilities  receive  In  single  islte 
schools. 

The  metropolitan  park  offers  unusual  op- 
portunities for  an  effective  Ualaon  wlljh  a 
local  university  or  college.  Nova,  the  exten- 
sive educational  park  near  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Florida,  even  plans  to  Include  college  and 
graduate  work  right  on  Its  campus.  But  di- 
rect contiguity  18  not  necessary  to  develop  a 
mutually  beneficial  coordination.  i 

Recall  that  an  Important  cause  of  pi|blic 
scnool  segregation  in  many  central  cltKs  is 
the  enrollment  of  large  percentages  of  wjilte 
children  in  parochial  schools.  This  fact  »ug- 
gests  closer  cooperation  between  public  and 
parochial  schools;  and  the  metropolitan  edu- 
cational park  could  facilitate  such  coopera- 
tion under  optimal  conditions.  Most  parochial 
systems  are  cxirrently  In  serious  flnaaclal 
condition,  and  tapping  Into  the  park's  simper- 
lor  facilities  should  prove  attractive.  Roman 
Catholic  educators  point  out  that  those  items 
that  coat  the  most-—the  physical  science  lab- 
oratories, gymnasiiim,  and  stadium — teqd  to 
be  less  related  to  the  "moral  training"  that 
they  believe  to  be  the  distinctive  feature  of 
their  schools.  Scattered  site  schools,  public 
and  parochial,  make  "shared  time"  and  qtber 
cooperative  arrangements  awkward  at  best. 
And  when  parochial  students  come  to  take 
tiietr  public  school  class  as  a  group,  Euch 
segregation  often  reaps  Its  usual  harveftt  of 
Intergroup  tension  and  hostility. 

A  recent  Idea  from  Vermont  introduces  a 
more  promising  possibility.  At  the  tlnte  of 
planning  a  large  educational  park,  parochial 
school  educators  could  be  provided  th*  op- 
porttinity  of  purchasing  an  adjoining  pict  of 
land  and  constructing  a  new  facility  of  their 
own.  As  long  as  the  land  price  Is  consKtent 
with  its  true  vtdue,  no  constitutional  in- 
fringements appear  to  be  Involved.  Tha  new 
parochial  facility  need  only  concentrate  on 
courses  directly  needed  for  "moral  training." 
Parochial  school  pupils  would  be  free  ais  In- 
dividuals, not  as  separated  groups,  to  cross 
the  park's  grass,  not  urban  streets,  and  at- 
tend physical  education,  science,  and  other 
public  school  csourses  when  they  fit  thelit  par- 
ticular schedules.  The  Vermont  Plan  offers 
construction  and  operating  savings  to  bard- 
pressed  parochial  systems;  «nd  it  offers  a 
(greater  race  and  class  student  balance  to 
hard-pressed  public  systems."  ' 

Coat  efficiency,  educational  Innovations, 
more  Individualized  Instruction,  wider  oburse 
offerings,  special  facilities,  and  coordlnBtlon 
with  universities  and  parochial  schooie — all 
the  advantages  of  the  well-designed  njetro- 
polltan  park  are  features  that  parents,  white 
and  Negro,  would  welcome  in  the  schools  of 
tomorrow.  This  is  politically  critical,  far  de- 
segregation efforts  of  the  past  have  seldom 
had  the  advantage  of  being  Intrinsic  parts 
of  a  larger  package  promising  acroM-the- 
board  Improvements  for  all  children. 

Btrr   WHAT   ABOUT   THE    OPPOSTTIONH 

In  addition  to  the  natural  realstailce  to 
change,    four    major    objections    have    been 


raised  to  the  park  concept:  (1)  executive 
capital  costs;  (2)  the  phasing  out  of  existing 
schools;  (3)  the  problem  of  Impersonallaa- 
tion  in  large  complexes:  and  (4)  loss  of 
neighborhood  Interest  and  involvement  In 
the  school.  Each  Is  a  serious  objection  and 
deserves  comment. 

The  park  is  expensive,  and  major  outside 
funding  is  necessary.  Furthermore,  mistakes 
in  design  and  location  could  be  disastrous.  A 
park  is  an  enormous  commitment  of  re- 
sources, and.  if  poorly  conceived.  It  could 
stand  for  years  as  a  major  mistake  in  plan- 
ning. This  la  precisely  what  woxild  happen  If 
parks  were  operated  totally  within  central 
city  systems,  for  demographic  projections 
prove  the  folly  of  building  parks  for  a  single 
central  city  system  as  a  desegregation  de- 
vice.'' It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  parks  of 
the  futtire  must  be  metropolitan  in  character. 
Present  schools  were  expensive,  too.  and 
raise  the  problem  of  phasing  out  existing 
facilities.  For  many  urban  districts  this  is 
not  a  problem;  they  already  have  overutlllzed 
schools  with  double  shifts  and  rising  enroll- 
ments or  old  schools  long  past  their  useful- 
ness. But  some  urban  districts  have  many 
new  schools  and  would  be  hesitant  to  Join  a 
park  consortium.  The  program,  however.  Is  a 
long-term  one.  Hopefully,  in  the  1970s,  most 
of  the  nation's  leading  metropolitan  areas 
would  boast  one  or  more  parks;  these  In  turn 
could  serve  as  models  for  completing  the  park 
rings  In  the  decade.  Moreover,  elementary 
and  secondary  student  enrollments  will  rise 
rapidly:  from  48.4  million  In  1964  to  a  pro- 
jected 54.9  million  In  1974,  and  to  66  million 
In  the  fateful  year  of  1984.''  Metropolitan 
parks,  then,  could  be  phased  In  as  older  fa- 
cilities are  phased  out  and  as  enrollments 
rise. 

Such  a  process  would  be  ideal  nationally, 
but  there  will  be  special  problems  In  locali- 
ties with  "planned  de  facto  school  segrega- 
tion." These  are  cities,  such  as  Chicago, 
which  in  recent  years  have  purposely  built 
new  schools  In  the  heart  of  their  Negro  ghet- 
tos. If  racial  progress  Is  to  be  made  in  these 
cities,  recent  structures  will  have  to  be  con- 
verted to  new  uses,  perhaps,  to  much  needed 
community  centers. 

The  third  objection  to  parks  centers  upon 
the  Impersonallzatlon  of  organizational  big- 
ness, "the  Kafka  problem."  Indeed,  much  of 
the  park's  description.  15,000  students,  a  staff 
approaching  1000.  the  latest  electronic  equip- 
ment, has  a  frightening  Kafka  ring;  and  one 
can  easily  Imagine  how  an  ill-designed  park 
could  justify  these  fears.  However,  such  a 
prospect  Is  not  Inherent  In  the  park  plan.  Nor 
Is  bigness  a  park  problem  alone;  many  of  to- 
day's huge  urban  high  schools  accommodate 
many  thousands  of  students  in  a  single  unit 
and  arouse  the  same  uneasiness.  In  fact. 
Imaginatively  deslg^ned  parks  could  act  to 
counter  the  urban  trend  toward  ever  larger 
public  school  units.  Smaller  schools  at  each 
level  can  be  economically  built  as  units 
within  the  park;  and  careful  planning  can 
afford  a  reasonable  degree  of  privacy  for  each 
unit  while  still  providing  access  to  the  shared 
facilities  of  the  park. 

Some  critics  are  particularly  concerned 
about  the  park's  loss  of  neighborhood  inter- 
est and  Involvement.  The  criticism  assumes 
that  most  urban  public  schools  today  are 
neighborhood  based,  and  that  they  generate 
considerable  neighborhood  Involvement.  Ser- 
ious doubts  can  be  raised  about  both  as- 


sumptions:  we  may  well  be  worrying  about 

-^       ,.     »    _, „, v.,„,    1„>,^,  the  possible  loss  of   something  already   ex-  '^°a^   is   neveroB«; 

"The  old  stereotype  of  parochial  ^hool  ^^^^^           ^^5^^    ^here  is  no  evidence  to  ^^  racial  terms. 

students   as   chlldreo   of  working   cla*   Im-  ■'  


Indicate  that  only  a  neighborhood-baaed 
school  can  ganarate  i>areBtaJ  concern,  or  that 
a  metropolitan  park  could  not  duplicate  this 
feat,  or  that  there  la  a  cloae  and  negative 
association  between  the  size  of  the  attend- 
ance area  and  Involvement. 

The  criticism  does  raise  an  imp)ortant  plan- 
ning issue.  How  can  the  park  be  initiated  and 
planned  to  heighten  parental  and  com- 
munity Interest?  Certainly,  special  facilities, 
university  liaison,  and  cooperation  with  pa- 
rochial schools  could  help  generate  com- 
munity pride  and  Interest.  So  could  smaller 
schools  and  a  park  school  board  of  parents 
with  wide  authority.  Furthermore,  wide- 
spread use  of  the  park  for  adult  education, 
community  affairs,  and  so  on,  might  also 
contribute  to  public  Involvement.  Indeed, 
special  facllltlea  of  the  park  lend  themselves 
to  such  adult  use  more  readily  than  the  typi- 
cal school  today. 

Finally,  one  might  ask  how  such  a  metro- 
politan educational  park  plan  fits  wlvh  other 
such  widely  discussed  possibilities  as  "de- 
centralization" and  "community-controlled 
schools."  First,  it  should  be  noted  that  de- 
centralization and  community  control  are 
typically  advanced  either  apart  from  Inte- 
gration considerations  or  as  outright  alterna- 
tives to  Integration.  "The  Bundy  Report"  for 
New  Tork  City,  for  Instance,  could  well  lead 
to  racially  homogeneous  districts  that  would 
institutionalize  racial  segregation  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  Yet  there  is  an  obvious 
need  In  such  large  and  unwieldy  systems  as 
New  York  and  Chicago  to  decentralize  au- 
thority, ae  well  as  a  general  need  to  Increase 
parental  and  community  Involvement  In 
public  education. 

Similar  to  compensatory  education,  how- 
ever, these  possibilities  acquire  force  and 
meaning  when  they  accompani/  the  drive  for 
Integration  rather  than  substitute  for  it. 
Thus,  effective  decentralization  need  not  take 
the  form  of  Isolated  social  class  or  racial 
Islands,  but  should  assume  the  metrop<dltan 
wedge  shapes  described  earlier  as  Ideal  at- 
tendance areas  for  educational  parks.  New 
York  City's  schools  could  be  organized  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  "The  Bundy  Report" 
in  such  a  way  as  to  help  rather  than  hinder 
integration." 

In  summary,  then,  those  who  say  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  the  educational 
segregation  of  our  major  cities  are  fortu- 
nately wrong.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  desegre- 
gation progress  will  be  easy,  or  even  that  we 
will  do  what  Is  necessary  to  achieve  such 
progress.  But  It  Is  to  say  that  it  potentially 
can  be  done  for  a  significant  number  at 
urban  Americans,  white  and  Negro. 

A    riNAI.    WORD 

Stripped  to  its  essentials,  the  argument  ol 
this  chapter  Is  as  follows: 

1.  It  Is  widely  acknowledged  that  public 
education  needs  a  major  restructuring.  While 
numerous  propoeals  and  models  for  the  fu- 
ture exist  now,  little  discussion  has  begun  00 
a  systems  approach  of  optimal  mixes  of  these 
models. 

2.  Despite  difficulties  In  evaluating  present 
and  propoeed  programs  in  public  education, 
there  Is  growing  empirical  evidence,  especi- 
ally from  recent  federal  studies,  to  indicate 
the  critical  Importance  of  the  social  cla« 
climate  of  a  school's  student  body.  And,  this 
evidence  strongly  suggests  a  model  of  learn- 
ing which  stresses  that  children  teach  chil- 
dren, and  the  need  for  public  education 
that  is  heterogeneous  In  both  social  clasi 


migrants  Is  outdated.  Roman  CathoUb  chil- 
dren who  comprise  the  students  for  the 
Church-operated  educational  systems  tend  as 
a  group  to  be  distinctly  higher  in  socioeco- 
nomic background  than  Roman  CalthoUc 
children  who  attend  the  public  systems. 
Thus,  Inclusion  of  parochial  pupils  in  pub- 
lic school  courses  and  programs  Is  llMely  to 
facilitate  social  class  as  well  aa  racial  balance. 


"  The  Philadelphia  Urban  League,  in  pro- 
posing nonmetropolitan  parks  for  a  central 
city  system  whose  student  body  Is  already 
majority  nonwhlte,  has  advanced  Just  such  a 
plan. 

"  F.  Keppel,  The  Necessary  Revolution  in 
American  Education  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Row.  1966),  p.  19. 
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•Private  communication  from  Professor 
Dan  Dodson  of  New  York  University.  Of 
course,  no  decentralization  and  redistrlctlng 
plan  In  New  York  City  can  solve  the  iwob- 
lem  of  desegregation  alone.  The  point  is  that 
It  can  be  made  to  seal  In  racial  and  class 
segregation  or  to  Improve  slightly  the  situ- 
ation depending  on  how  It  Is  accompll8he«L 


3.  It  IB  demographlcally  possible  to  {M^vide 
such  heterogeneous  education  everywhere  in 
the  United  States.  The  chief  challenge  to 
this  statement  are  our  largest  metropolitan 
ueas;  and  it  is  here  that  the  metropolian 
educational  park,  with  its  advantages  and 
dlsadvEUitages,  becomes  one  Important  struc- 
tural component  for  any  future  design  for 
American  public  education. 

In  short,  then  we  can  provide  "common 
schools"  again;  a  question  remains  as  to  will 
we? 

TXLEVISION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  other  incentive  programs  in  this 
bill  which  I  v/ould  like  to  mention  specifi- 
cally. First  is  the  set  aside  of  $45  million 
for  the  development  and  production  of 
integrated  children's  television  programs. 
Ninety-seven  percent  of  all  American 
families  and  90  percent  of  all  families  of 
incomes  of  less  than  $5,000  have  home 
television  receivers.  By  the  time  the  aver- 
age American  child  graduates  from  high 
school  he  has  spent  4,000  more  hours 
watching  television  than  he  has  in  the 
classrooms  of  our  Nation.  Studies  have 
shown  that  children  from  low-income 
families  watch  even  more  television  than 
those  from  middle-income  families  and 
that  black  children  watch  more  television 
than  white  children.  The  potential  for 
using  home  television  reception  to  fur- 
ther equal  educational  opportunity  is 
tremendous. 

That  educational  television  for  young 
children  can  be  successful  has  already 
been  demonstrated  by  one  imaginative 
dedicated  group  of  individuals.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  Sesame  Street  which  has 
been  widely  acclaimed  and  awarded  and 
which  has  unquestionably  benefitted 
children  from  disadvantaged  inner-city 
communities,  from  middle-class  suburbs, 
and  from  isolated  rural  areas  by  pro- 
viding an  effective  medium  for  teaching 
young  children  important  facts  and 
learning  skills.  This  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  recent  findings  of  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  of  Prince- 
ton, N.J..  "The  First  Year  of  Sesame 
Street:  An  Evaluation,"  a  report  evalu- 
ating the  results  of  Sesame  Street. 

First,  it  was  found  that  children  who 
watched  the  most  learned  the  most. 
Sec<Mid,  the  skills  that  received  the  most 
time  and  attention  on  the  program  were, 
with  rare  exception,  the  skills  which  the 
children  learned  the  best.  Third,  chil- 
dren viewing  Sesame  Street  at  home 
showed  gains  as  great  as,  and  in  some 
cases  greater  than,  children  who 
watched  in  school  under  the  supervision 
of  a  teacher.  These  were  the  major  find- 
ings of  the  report.  Some  of  its  other  find- 
ings are  even  more  interesting. 

As  between  advantaged  and  disadvan- 
taged ctiildren,  although  disadvantaged 
children  started  out  with  considerably 
lower  achievement  scores  on  the  aifiii*^ 
taught  by  Sesame  Street,  those  who 
watched  a  great  deal  surpassed  those 
middle-class  clilldren  who  watched  only 
a  little.  The  program  thus  demonstrated 
that  television  can  reduce  the  educa- 
tional gap  that  usually  separates  advan- 
taged and  disadvantaged  children  even 
by  the  time  they  enter  first  grade. 

The  report  also  contains  a  finding 
which  ETS  rated  "highly  tentative"  but 
which  is  particularly  interesting:  Ses- 
ame Street  may  be  especially  effective 


for  the  teaching  of  some  skills  to  chil- 
dren whose  first  language  Is  not  English 
and  who  do  not  test  well  or  perform  well 
in  school.  Thus,  a  small  sample  of  chil- 
dren from  Spanish-speaking  homes  in 
the  Southwest  made  more  spectacular 
gains  than  any  other  subgroup  of  chil- 
dren tested. 

I  cite  these  findings  because  I  believe 
Sesame  Street  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful educational  programs  in  or  out 
of  school  anywhere  in  this  country. 
Sesame  Street  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  potential  of  educational  television. 
The  least  we  can  do  is  to  build  on  that 
success. 

Bn.INGUAL,     BICtJLTUaAL     PROOaAMS 

The  second  special  program  which  I 
would  like  to  mention  concerns  the  res- 
ervation of  $45  million  for  programs  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  minority  group 
cliildren  who  are  deprived  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  because  of  language 
barriers  and  cultural  differences.  To  con- 
tinue to  defer  bilingual  and  bicultural 
education,  it  seems  to  me,  is  absurd. 

The  need  for  meeting  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  minority  group  chil- 
dren with  these  problems  is  unques- 
tioned. The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  estimates  that  there 
are  5  million  pubic  school  children  who 
come  to  school  with  limited  English- 
speaking  ability.  Title  vn  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
serves  only  54,000  of  these  students.  Ac- 
cording to  HEW's  1968  elementary  and 
secondary  school  survey  there  are  2,002,- 
776  Spanish-sumamed  students,  177,464 
American  Indian  students,  smd  194,022 
oriental  students  in  schools  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  According  to  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  only  31  percent  of  the 
9,230,000  persons  of  Spanish  origin  in  the 
United  States  consider  EInglish  their 
mother  tongue.  Half  reported  that  Eng- 
lish was  usually  spoken  in  their  homes; 
20  percent  speak  no  English  at  all.  Among 
Spanish  origin  persons  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  25  who  reported  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  that  they  were  able  to  read 
and  write  the  language  usually  spoken  in 
their  homes,  twice  as  many  had  com- 
pleted at  least  4  years  of  high  school 
when  that  language  was  English  than 
when  it  was  Spanish. 

I  have  heard  no  more  disheartening 
description  of  the  plight  of  the  non- 
Elnglish-speaking  young  school  child 
than  that  by  Mr.  Enrique  Hank  Lopez, 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  yester- 
day: 

For  every  human  being,  the  greatest  pe- 
riod of  learning  la  from  birth  to  age  6,  and 
for  the  Chicano  child  that  learning  Is  taking 
place  in  this  schlzollngual  amalgam  which 
Is  mostly  Spanish. 

This  Is  the  child's  principal  cognitive  tool, 
but  the  day  he  enters  school  it  Is  snatched 
away  from  him.  You  may  as  well  perfoirm  a 
partial  lobotomy  on  him.  He's  ao  severely 
traumatized  at  a  crucial  period  In  life  he  may 
never  recover,  and  he  starts  dn^plng  out 
the  first  day  of  kindergarten.  When  he's 
forbidden  to  talk  his  own  langtiage,  he  gets 
a  terrific  sense  of  Inferiority  and  guilt.  He 
begins  to  dislike  himself  and  bis  parents 
and  everybody  else. 

PaOORAU  AOMIKmUATION  AND  ESAP 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
need  and  the  potential  for  success  of  the 
major  features  of  the  bill  before  us.  But 


no  leglslatlcn  can  be  successful  unless  it 
is  administered  properly. 

Last  Augiist  the  Congress  appropriated 
$75  milUon  for  what  has  been  called  the 
emergency  school  assistance  program.  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  now  to  review  the 
history  of  that  program.  There  have  been 
two  exhaustive  evaluation  reports,  one 
prepared  by  the  Oovemment  Accounting 
Office,  which  was  released  in  early 
March,  the  other  by  six  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. A  reading  of  these  reports,  I 
must  say,  gives  me  little  confidence  in 
the  capacity  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ad- 
minister this  legislation  without  strong 
safeguards  and  suiministrative  guidelines 
in  the  bill.  It  is  because  of  the  history  of 
the  emergency  school  assistance  program 
that  the  Labor  Committee  has  included 
in  the  bill  strong  safeguards  modeled 
upon  those  added  in  the  Senate  to  the 
emergency  school  assistance  program 
appropriation.  The  committee  has  also, 
both  in  Mae  bill  and  the  report  set  forth 
mandatory  directicms  to  the  Commis- 
sioner to  try  to  assure  proper  adminis- 
tration of  this  program. 

The  safeguards  prohibit  funding  of 
local  educational  agencies  which  engage 
in  the  following  practices:  Aid  to  pri- 
vate segregation  academies  operating  as 
alternatives  for  white  students  fieeing 
desegregated  public  schools;  discrimina- 
tion against  minority  group  teachers  or 
other  minority  group  persormel;  segre- 
gation of  children  within  schools  for  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  school  day  in 
conjunction  with  desegregation  or  tlie 
establishment  of  an  integrated  school; 
limiting  participation  of  minority  group 
children  in  extracurricular  activities  or 
limiting  extracurricular  activities  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  participation  of  minority 
group  children;  and  other  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  national 
origin. 

The  application  of  these  safeguards  is 
crucial.  The  value  of  integrated  educa- 
tion to  the  children  involved  in  the  pro- 
grams under  this  swt  will  be  lost  if  dis- 
crimination continues  to  be  practiced 
within  schools  which  are  desegragated. 
When  a  qualified  black  teacher  is  fired 
because  of  his  race,  or  Chicano  students 
are  placed  in  segregated  classrooms,  the 
message  is  not  lost  on  the  students  or  on 
the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  mention 
one  other  aspect  of  the  administration  of 
the  ESAP  program.  That  program  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  as  a  project 
grant  program.  The  bill  which  we  have 
before  us  is  a  project  grant  program. 
Funds  were  to  be  granted  imder  ESAP 
and  are  to  be  granted  under  this  bUl 
only  on  the  basis  of  need  and  merit.  Un- 
fortunately, in  an  effort  to  assure  that 
school  districts  were  funded  as  quickly 
as  possible,  ESAP  money  was  in  fact 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  imder 
which  each  school  district  was  told  the 
maximum  amount  of  funds  for  which  it 
was  eligible.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  committee  report  on  this  bill  with 
respect  to  such  practices: 

The  OommlMloner  of  Education  should  not 
for  any  purpose  In  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program  issue  giildellnes, 
formulas  or  allocation  tables  to  echoed  dl*> 
trtcts  stating  the  amount  of  funds  for  which 
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th«y  ml«bt  b«  potentially  eligible.  ElgiWUty 
for  funds  under  Uila  bill  1»  baaed  entirely 
upon  Uie  provision*  aet  forth  In  Section  6. 
There  U  no  authority  for  the  setting  of  jnaxl- 
mum  or  target  ngiires  with  respect  to  llnan- 
clal  as»l5tance  to  eligible  school  districts. 

It  is  clear  that  this  bill  leaves  no  room 
and  contains  no  authority  for  the  ajward 
ol  funds  to  school  districts  on  anf  en- 
titlement or  formula  related  basis., 

STKNNIB    AiaJTOMXKT    AKD    KNrOBCIMJNT 

Mr.  President,  the  bUl  now  before  us 
concerns  the  education  of  our  Nation's 
children.  It  Is  not  a  bUl  which  de*ls  or 
in  any  way  changes  legal  standards  or 
enforcement  procedures  with  resp0ct  to 
school  desegregation.  i 

Indeed,  this  legislation  tacitly  assumes 
that  whatever  the  law  may  be,  it  should 
be  enforced  nationally  and  uniformly 
everywhere.  , 

I  know,  and  the  committee  recoinizes 
in  its  report,  that  this  is  not  thej  case 
either  with  respect  to  particular  reigions 
of  the  country  or  with  respect  to  all 
minority  groups.  Indeed,  the  junloi^  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  made  a  speech  a 
week  ago  today  in  this  Chamber  In  *hich 
he  chaUenged  his  colleagues  to  refute  the 
data  which  he  cited  and  which  demon- 
strate that  racially  isolated  schools  are 
more  prevelent  in  the  North  and! West 
than  In  the  South.  The  statistical  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Missipsippl 
cannot  be  refuted,  nor  can  it  be  accu- 
rately said  by  anyone  In  this  Ch4mber 
that  we  have  a  uniform  national  jwlicy 
on  school  integration  or  that  the  law  is 
being  equally  enforced  in  all  regi<^  of 
the  coimtry.  ' 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  noted 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
HEW  have  taken  only  15  enforcement 
actions  outside  the  17  Southern  anfl  bor- 
der States  since  1965.  This  has  be^  the 
case  even  In  the  face  of  congressional 
directives  in  the  Labor-HEW  Appr6pria- 
tion  Act  of  1969  and  In  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendjnents 
of  1970.  that  title  VI  must  be  enforced 
on  a  national  basis.  j 

Moreover,  enforcement  activittes  by 
the  Departments  of  HEW  and  Justice 
have  largely  ignored  discrimination 
against  children  belonging  to  national - 
origin  minority  groups — Chicane .  In- 
dian, Puerto  Rican,  Oriental— alt  lough 
title  VI  specifically  refers  to  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Although  the  Department 
of  HEW  issued  a  memorandum  coiicem- 
Ing  discrimination  against  national 
origin— minority  children  last  year, 
HEW  and  Justice  each  have  taken  only 
one  enforcement  action  based  pritnarily 
iipon  discrimination  against  national 
origin — minority  group  chUdrenl,  and 
have  incorporated  discrimination  «tgainst 
such  children  in  only  a  small  number  of 
other  enforcement  actions. 

We  must  have  uniform  naticnoiBl  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination based  upon  race,  cdlor  or 
national  origin  In  our  public  schdols. 

But  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
SenMor  from  Mississippi  will  hlncjer,  not 


help,  in  achieving  this  goal.  It  does  not 
strengthen  title  VI  to  make  nationwide 
enforcement  easier.  In  fact,  because  it  is 
framed  as  a  declaration  of  policy,  the 
amendment  probably  has  no  effect  at  all, 
as  a  matter  of  law.  on  the  requirements 
of  title  VI.  Although  it  can  be  read  to  ask 
for  a  uniform  national  poUcy  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  education— a  policy 
I  vigorously  support — many  will  read  the 
amendment  to  excuse  enforcement  of 
title  VI  against  official  discrimination. 
North  and  South  alike,  until  such  time 
as  the  courts  declare  purely  adventitious 
segregation  xmconstitutional.  This  would 
be  a  tragic  result. 

This  is  no  time  for  a  national  policy  of 
retreat.  It  is  time  to  move  forward  with 
nationwide  enforcement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  title  VI,  and  with  a  national  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  for  quality 
education  in  integrated  schools. 

HEW  and  Justice,  despite  the  demands 
of  the  Congress,  have  been  reluctant  to 
proceed  against  ofBclal  discrimination 
except  in  the  form  of  segregation  re- 
quired by  State  law,  and  have  failed  to 
proceed  adequately  against  discrimina- 
tion based  upon  national  origin. 

It  is  my  hope  that  section  11  of  S.  1557, 
which  provides  for  payment  of  attorneys' 
fees  and  costs  in  successful  suits  under 
title  VI,  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment,  and  related  legislation 
will,  by  opening  up  the  resources  of  the 
private  bar  to  parents  of  children,  and 
teachers  supply  the  imfwtiis  for  a  truly 
nationwide  program  of  law  enforcement 
by  both  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the 
private  bar. 

In  addition,  I  would  hope  that  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  wish  to  see  na- 
tionwide school  integration  efforts  would 
support  S.  1283,  introduced  by  Senator 
RiBicoFF,  as  well  as  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate.  Unlike  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
S.  1283.  of  wliich  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
would  provide  significant  integration  of 
schools  on  a  metropolitan  areawlde  basis, 
throughout  the  Nation,  within  10  years. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  a  vigorous 
program,  which  includes  participation  of 
the  private  bar,  to  enforce  the  antidis- 
crimination provisions  of  title  IV  and 
the  14th  amendment  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  with  respect  to  children  and 
teachers  from  all  minority  groups.  And 
there  is  urgent  need  for  a  commitment 
to  provide  metropolitan  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  public  school  segregation  in 
metropolitan  areas.  There  is  urgent  need 
for  a  national  programs  of  incentives  to 
provide  quality,  integfrated  education  in 
schools  desegregating  under  law  or  in- 
tegrating voluntarily. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  estab- 
lishes a  nationwide  Federal  standard  for 
the  alimlnation  of  racial  isolation  and 
for  the  establishment  of  integrated 
schools  wherever  such  Isolation  exists. 

What  this  legislation  proposes  to  do, 
for  the  first  time.  Is  to  provide  financial 
incentives  for  Integrated  education.  It 
asks  that  this  country  focus  on  what  Is 
best  for  school  children.  If  our  attentions 


are  diverted  from  this  issue,  we  shall  be 
doing  a  disservice  to  the  school  childrea 
of  America. 

That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  we 
vnll  not  have  to  face  up  to  the  issues 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  any  provision 
which  is  designed  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  Nation  uniformly  and  equally.  But 
I  will  not  vote  for  a  proposal  which  I  am 
convinced  is  designed,  admittedly  or  not, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  turn  back  the 
constitutional  clock.  I  will  not  vote  for 
a  proposal  which  says  to  those  children 
whom  the  law  now  protects  that  they 
will  be  denied  its  protection  until  those 
whom  the  law  does  not  protect  are 
brought  within  Its  reach. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues would  have  time  to  carefully  re- 
view the  record  contained  in  the  hear- 
ings, a  copy  of  which  is  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator.  Time  and  time  again  we 
have  heard  this  plea  for  quality  inte- 
grated education  from  educators,  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  academicians. 

This  measure  enjoys  the  support  of  the 
present  administration,  the  leadership  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  the  majority 
side  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

There  is  no  time  to  review  the  state- 
ments and  appeals  we  have  heard  from 
all  over  the  country  establishing  the 
need  for  the  proposal  which  Is  pending 
today.  One  of  the  most  revealing  state- 
ments came  from  Dr.  Wayne  Teague,  su- 
perintendent of  the  desegregated  school 
system  in  Auburn.  Ala.  This  school  dis- 
trict was  required  to  desegregate  under 
court  order. 

Dr.  Teague's  testimony  is  foimd  on 
page  649  of  the  hearing  record. 

On  page  655  of  the  hearing  record  the 
following  colloquy  appears: 

Senator  Mondalk.  It  Is  your  Judgment  and 
the  teachers'  Judgment  that  the  children 
from  the  poorer  backgrounds  are  doing  bet- 
ter than  they  did  In  the  all-black  schools? 

Dr.  Teactdb.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  more  to 
go  on  than  Just  this  year.  We  have  had  free- 
dwn  of  choice  In  our  community  now  for  a 
number  of  years  and  we  have  had  token  in- 
tegration before  this  year.  WeU.  last  year  we 
had  more  than  token.  For  the  black  students 
who  have  been  to  white  schools  for  mow 
than  a  year,  there  Is  Just  no  comparison  in 
the  rates  of  achievement  they  are  malting 
now  and  what  they  did  In  the  past. 

I  think  this  needs  to  be  noted  also.  Our 
community  Is  one  of  extremes,  more  so  than 
a  typical  Southern  community. 

Then,  he  explained  that  Auburn  is  a 
college  community.  I  commend  this  tes- 
timony and  the  other  testimony,  but  es- 
pecially I  commend  this  testimony  be- 
cause it  is  a  revealing  declaration  by  an 
educator  In  a  school  system  desegregated 
imder  court  order  which  I  found  to  be 
most  revealing. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  was  interested  In  the 
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comments  of  the  dlstingxushed  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  in  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools  process  the  welfare 
of  the  schoolchild  has  been  neglected. 
Certainly  the  iunior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  agree  with  that  assessment 
because  he  does  believe  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  their  efforts  to  ex- 
periment sociologically,  have  lost  sight 
of  the  welfare  of  the  schoolchild  and  that 
less  interest  has  been  taken  in  educating 
the  child  than  In  experimenting  socio- 
logically. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  like  to  point  out  that  in  his  Judg- 
ment this  bill  does  not  provide  the  schools 
and  the  schoolchildren  in  tixe  South 
treatment  equal  to  that  provided  to  the 
schools  and  the  schoolchildren  in  the 
North,  because  necessarily  there  must  be 
read  into  this  bill  and  made  a  part  there- 
of the  present  Federal  school  policy  re- 
garding desegregation  of  public  schools. 
Under  that  Federal  school  policy  the  im- 
mediate forced  desegregation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  South  is  required, 
whereas  in  areas  outside  of  the  South 
the  present  system  of  segregation  is 
fostered,  and  encouraged,  and  perpetu- 
ated. 

But  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  if  It  would  not 
be  best,  if  it  would  not  occupy  top  prior- 
ity, to  provide  In  this  bill  that  we  shall 
have  a  uniform  system  of  Federal  policy 
as  to  desegregation  of  public  schools,  be- 
cause under  this  bill  there  is  a  carrot- 
and-stlck  approach  as  regards  the 
schools  in  the  South  and  only  a  carrot 
approach  as  to  schools  outside  the  South. 
Would  the  Senator  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  the  ques- 
tion. 

First,  let  me  say  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  schoolchildren 
have  been  too  often  forgotten  in  the  legal 
struggles,  the  political  struggles,  sur- 
roimding  desegregation.  But  this  failure 
is  to  be  found  at  all  levels  of  government. 
The  answer  is  not  to  draw  back  from  this 
Nation's  commitment  to  enforce  the  law 
and  this  Nation's  commitment  to  quality 
integration  for  all  of  our  children,  but  to 
do  it  in  a  sensitive,  intelligent,  child- 
oriented  way.  That  Is  where  the  damage 
has  occurred. 

In  my  opinion,  the  reason  why  this 
measure  has  such  great  promise  is  that 
it  rests  on  educational  practice,  educa- 
tional experience.  In  order  to  have  qual- 
ity education,  children  must  come  first. 
Children  must  be  accepted  fully.  They 
must  be  accepted  as  equals.  We  must  sup- 
port their  own  self-esteem.  It  Is  this  sort 
of  inhumane  disregard  for  the  needs  of 
all  children,  particularly  where  tiiey  are 
brought  together  for  the  first  time,  which 
has  caused  so  much  damage.  What  we 
seek  to  do  by  this  measure  is  to  do  It 
right. 

L«t  me  get  to  the  second  question  ask- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  Per- 
liape  the  Senator  would  be  pleased  by 
section  11  of  the  pending  measure,  be- 


cause it  seeks  to  do  something  about  the 
problem  to  which  the  Senator  makes  ref- 
erence. I  said  In  my  remarks  that  the 
Senator  from  MississipiM  was  accurate 
when  he  said  that  only  15  lawsuits  were 
brotight  outside  the  South  in  the  last  7 
or  8  years.  I  pleaded  with  the  Attorney 
General,  I  pleaded  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
msJte  this  a  national  program.  If  de- 
segregation should  be  required  in  BUoxi, 
it  should  be  required  in  the  communities 
of  the  North  and  the  West.  We  must 
pnrfiiblt  ofiftcial  discrimination  wherever 
it  is  foimd,  and  in  addition,  we  must  sup- 
port quality  integrated  education  for 
educational  reasons  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  maintaining  a  united  Nation. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn,  and  I  did  not 
realize,  that  the  Justice  Department 
spends  only  $1  million  annually  to  en- 
force school  desegregation  policies 
throughout  the  country.  Therefore,  in  our 
bill  we  set  stside  $15  million  for  private 
lawsuits,  so  that  parties  seeking  to  en- 
force the  Constitution  in  school  desegre- 
gation matters  can  bring  lawsuits  to  en- 
force compliance  with  the  law  anywhere 
in  the  countay.  North  and  South,  and 
on  behalf  of  other  minorities  as  well  as 
blacks. 

There  has  been  practically  no  concern 
shown  for  other  minorities.  There  has  not 
been  enough  shown  for  blacks,  but  prac- 
tically none  for  the  others.  One  of  the 
things  that  will  help  us  move  toward  a 
more  consistent  national,  across-the- 
board  policy  would  be  the  adoption  of 
section  11. 

The  other  opportunity  we  are  going  to 
have  Is  to  adopt  the  amendment,  now 
pending,  by  the  Senator  from  Cormecti- 
cut,  which  would  require  every  metro- 
politan area  of  the  country,  North,  South, 
East,  and  West,  to  establish  a  metro- 
politan program  for  integration  and  de- 
segregation. So  we  are  trying  to  deal  with 
the  need  for  an  effective,  wholehearted 
national  pohcy  of  enforcement. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  was  not  asking  that  we  draw 
back;  he  was  suggesting  the  advisability 
of  going  forward  and  to  apply  to  the 
North  the  mandatory  desegregation  re- 
quirement that  Is  exacted  of  the  South. 
The  Senator  thinks  that  would  be  going 
forward  rather  than  drawing  back. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  the  same  law 
that  applies  to  the  South  applies  to  the 
North.  I  think  there  are  some  who  are 
pursuing  a  ixilicy  of  nonenforcement,  and 
I  am  pursuing  a  policy  of  enforcement 
everjrwhere. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  care  to  classify 
the  progress  of  desegregation  In  the 
North?  Is  there  more  segregation  in  the 
pubUc  schools  In  areas  outside  of  the 
South  than  was  the  case  5  years  ago, 
or  is  there  less,  or  is  there  approximately 
the  same?  Would  the  Senator  care  to 
characterize  the  status  of  desegregation 
in  those  areas? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  that  there  is  more  segre- 
gatlMi  today  In  the  North  than  there  was 
last  year  or  the  year  before.  Our  record 


shows  and  we  stated  in  the  record  that 
there  has  not  been  a  policy  of  eliminating 
segregation  in  the  North  or  In  the  West, 
and  that  the  present  population  trends 
are  making  the  major  cities  blacker  and 
blacker  and  the  suburbs  whiter  and 
whiter.  The  question  is,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it? 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  dis- 
closed that  the  new  census  data  shows.  If 
anything,  that  the  situation  Is  getting 
much  worse.  The  question  Is.  Are  we 
going  to  do  anything  about  it? 

The  record  will  show  that  I  pleaded 
with  the  Attorney  General  two  or  three 
times,  and  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, that  we  have  a  national  law  en- 
forcement policy,  I  do  not  think  they  are 
doing  enough  in  the  South,  either,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  an  effective  law 
enforcement  policy  in  the  North  and 
South,  East,  and  West. 

The  disting\ilshed  Attorney  General 
of  Mississippi  came  to  Minneapolis  re- 
cently to  investigate  us.  We  \relcomed 
him.  We  said  If  there  Is  any  discrimina- 
tion found  there  we  want  to  eliminate  It. 
We  expect  to  be  just  as  exposed  to  ef- 
fective legal  action  as  any  other  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, then,  would  support  not  only  the 
Ribicoff  amendment  but  also  the  Sten- 
nis  amendment,  which  would  seek  to 
pro\1de  for  uniformity  of  the  desegre- 
gation process? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Stennis  amend- 
meat,  in  my  opinion — I  regret  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  not  here — 
has  one  fatal  flaw.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a  national  policy  of 
nonenforcement  rather  thsm  a  policy  of 
enforcement.  But  I  have  a  perfecting 
amendment  that  I  will  suggest  which  will 
declare  a  national  objective  of  aflOrma- 
Uve  law  enforcement,  of  constitutional 
protection  In  every  commimlty  in  the 
country  where  there  is  o£Bcial  dlBcrimi- 
nation,  and  I  think  Senators  who  want 
such  a  course  should  support  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  S.  1557  make  man- 
datory the  desegregation  of  a  single  pub- 
Uc school  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Let  me  say  that  this 
Is  not  a  law  enforcement  bill.  This  is  an 
education  bUl.  I  had  some  trouble  get- 
ting the  legal  fee  section  because  of  the 
desire  of  so  many  to  deal  only  with  the 
question  of  educational  policy  and  a 
course  to  encourage  stable  quality  inte- 
grated education.  We  stated  in  the  re- 
port the  committee's  desire  for  a  much 
better  national  poUcy  of  law  enforce- 
ment. We  would  certainly  encourage 
that 

If  the  Stennis  amendment  issue  arises, 
I  may  well  propose  the  following  lan- 
guage, and  I  would  hope  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  could  Join  vrlth  me  In  It: 

Be^xmsible  ofBclals  are  directed  to  conduct 
a  program  for  the  H""'"***^*r'  throughout 
the  nation  of  discrimination  baaed  upon 
race,  color  or  national  origin  In  federally  as- 
sisted programs  and  activities  affecting  pub- 
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Uc  education,  as  required  under  Title  |VI  of 
the  Clvli  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

That  would  make  it  very  clear  th^t  we 
want  such  a  national  policy.  | 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  The  Senator 
has  suggested  the  addition  of  section  11 
to  the  bUl,  providing  for  the  paym^t  of 
attorneys'  fees  to  private  attomeyb  for 
successfully    prosecuting    desegregfction 

suits. 

Would  not  the  Senator  think  tha^  this 
payment  of  attorneys'  fees  out  of  iJublic 
funds  would  be  champertous  or  barra- 
trous, to  provide  for  any  such  paynttent? 

Mr  MONDALE.  Let  me  say  that  brac- 
UcaUy  all.  If  not  all,  of  the  funds  kpent 
now  for  lawyers  to  resist  integration  are 
public  funds.  Section  11  Is  designed  to 
equalize  the  situation  a  little  bit.  Ifi  or- 
der to  avoid  champerty,  fees  can  only  be 
awarded  on  successfully  obtaining  aittnal 
court  order.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  an  attorney  and  I  am  an  at- 
torney. As  attorneys,  we  do  not  watnt  to 
encourage  champertous  lawsuits.  Btit  we 
do  think  there  is  a  major  crisis  iii  the 
enforcement  of  constitutional  protections 
affecting  civil  rights  in  this  land,  ip  the 
South,  in  the  North,  in  the  East,  a|id  in 
the  West.  > 

For  example,  there  has  been  wholesale 
firing  of  black  teachers  and  principals  in 
the  South.  No  one  seems  to  argue  that 
any  more.  And  as  far  as  I  know,  veily  few 
cases  have  been  brought  by  the  Jlistice 
Department.  That  is  a  tragedy.       I 

There  are  problems  in  the  North,  to 
which  the  Senator  has  made  proper  ref- 
erence, and  despite  our  pleas,  no  lavl-suits 
have  been  brought.  They  shouW  be 
brought.  . 

There  is  only  $1  million  set  asic^e  for 
law  enforcement  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment In  this  terribly  Important  ,  area. 
They  have  not  asked  for  more.  This 
attorneys'  fees  provision  is  designed  to 
provide  for  remedies  in  this  area  8i|ch  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  areas  of  emplo]|ment 
and  public  accommodations. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  su^sts. 
then,  that  desegregation  suits  migpit  be 
brought  in  areas  outside  the  South,  if 
this  $15  million  for  attorneys'  fees  lis  set 

up? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  he  feel  that  th*  offer 
of  these  legal  fees  to  the  bar  of  the  North 
might  awaken  their  social  conscloiisness 
to  this  problem?  Is  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  suggesting? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  And  In  the  South,  too. 
There  have  been  allegations  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  that  aeveral 
thousand  black  teachers  have  been  fired 
in  the  South,  or  demoted.  I  would  like  to 
see  lawsuits  brought  on  that.  Thej-e  has 
been  testimony  that  some  school^  have 
taken  public  property  and  given  it  away 
to  segregated  private  academies.  I  would 
like  to  see  some  lawsuits  brought  on  that. 
That  I  would  like  to  see  some  laiwsults 
brought  in  the  North  where  there  is  ofB- 
cial  discrimination.  Unfortunateljf,  they 
have  not  been  forthcoming. 
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One  of  the  reasons  for  this  attorneys' 
fees  section  is  to  try  to  make  national 
law  enforcement,  including  private 
cases.  What  is  needed  is  a  national  policy 
of  enforcement.  We  do  not  have  it  today. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  the  Senator  sug- 
gests, then,  is  that  in  the  South,  where 
there  has  been  a  multiplicity  of  suits  in 
this  area,  other  suits  might  be  filed  for 
reasons  other  than  the  social  conscious- 
ness that  now  exists  among  the  lawyers 
of  that  region? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  might 
consult  with  the  Justice  Department  as 
to  why  they  have  the  policies  that  they 
have  today.  There  is  a  crisis  affecting 
our  schools,  resulting  in  racial  minority 
separation  throughout  this  country.  No 
region  can  argue  moral  superiority,  in- 
cluding my  own.  In  order  for  this  coun- 
try to  enforce  the  law.  clearly  something 
more  needs  to  be  done  than  we  have 
done,  and  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  attorneys'  fees  provision.  That  is 
why  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoKF)  is  proposing  his  amendment. 
That  Is  why  I  shall  stand  behind  any 
proposal  that  would  strengthen  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  of  this  land;  and 
that  is  why  we  are  here  with  one  of  the 
most  sensitive,  responsible  educational 
proposals  I  have  ever  seen,  to  try  to  en- 
courage, through  wise  use  of  Federal 
funds,  the  establishment  of  stable  ra- 
cially equsd  public  schools  throughout 
this  land. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  desegregation  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  areas  outside  the  South 
would  seem  to  be  pretty  well  an  imtapped 
field;  would  It  not? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  have  probably 
been  more  voluntary  efforts  at  desegre- 
gation outside  the  South  than  else- 
where, but  the  basic  facts  of  racial  iso- 
lation to  which  the  Senator  and  others 
have  made  reference,  and  to  which  we 
make  reference,  remains  uncontested. 
There  is  a  great  deal  remaining  to  be 
done  around  the  country,  in  many,  many 
communities  in  the  South,  the  North,  the 
East,  and  the  West. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  realizes,  of 
course,  that  desegregation  of  pubUc 
schools  in  the  South  has  pretty  well  been 
accomplished? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Well,  I  do  not  agree 
with  that.  I  think  there  are  many  prob- 
lems in  the  South.  I  think  under  court 
orders,  impressive  progress  has  been 
made.  I  think  many  commimities  have 
tried  very  hard,  and  deserve  tremendous 

credit. 

I  refer  the  Senator  again  to  the  testi- 
mony by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Auburn,  Ala.,  who  said  that  even 
though  they  were  forced  to  desegregate, 
he  personally  thinks  the  desegregated 
school  system  is  better  than  the  previous 
school  system.  But  there  is  plenty  of  work 
yet  to  be  done  of  a  law-enforcement  na- 
ture, in  the  South  as  v/ell  as  other  parts 
of  the  country.  I  do  not  want  to  be  mls- 
imderstood  on  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  to  those  systems  that 
have  already  desegregated  to  the  satis- 


faction of  HEW  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, would  any  funds  be  available  for 
those  systems  under  this  bill? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  They  certainly  would. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Under  what  wording  of 
what  section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  Is  really  the  bill  It- 
self. The  whole  thrust  of  the  measure  is 
to  provide  assistance  for  the  establish- 
ment of  districtwide  desegregation,  to  es- 
tablish excellent  quality  integrated 
schools.  And  may  I  say  that  this  measure 
is  not  limited  to  what  might  be  termed 
the  minimum  judicially  declared  stand- 
ards for  desegregation  under  the  14th 
amendment.  We  go  beyond  that.  This  is 
a  measure  which  bases  its  conclusions  on 
what  children  need,  on  what  makes  edu- 
cational sense,  and  on  what  the  country 
needs,  whether  the  14th  amendment  re- 
quires it  or  not. 

There  may  well  be  many  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  desegregated  in  a  mini- 
mum way  under  some  court  order,  which 
fall  for  short  of  the  standard  that  we 
think  is  necessary  and  that  has  been 
proven  to  be  necessary  for  good,  stable, 
quality  integrated  education,  and  this 
proposal  is  designed  to  be  of  help  in  that 
area. 

So  there  are  many  school  districts  that 
may  find  the  provisions  of  this  measure 
very  helpful  Indeed.  I  would  refer  the 
Senator  to  page  2  of  the  committee  re- 
port, which  defines  school  eligibility. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  was  asking  for  a  citatiwi 
to  the  bill  itself,  not  to  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Section  5(a)  (1)  (A)  Is 
where  it  begins,  on  page  5. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  to  a  district  that  has 
already  desegregated. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
line  1  of  page  6. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  but  that  is  one  that  is 
In  process  of  being  Implemented.  Would 
the  Senator  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
a  school  district  in  Alabama  was  denied 
reUef  under  the  $75  million  appropria- 
tion of  last  year  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  already  perfected  its  desegregation 
plaui,  and  that  no  further  assistance  was 
needed? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  the  Senator  will 
recall,  the  first  $75  million  was  spent 
under  existing  authorities.  It  was  not 
new  legislation.  This  measxire,  to  answer 
the  Senator's  question.  Is  a  much  broad- 
er, more  comprehensive  measure,  and 
it  includes  assistance  to  school  districts 
which  have  physically  completed  deseg- 
regation orders.  It  includes  a  whole  host 
of  flexible  remedies  and  assistance  to 
achieve  districtwide  school  desegrega- 
tion and  for  the  establishment  of  quality 
Integrated  schools.  It  Is  a  much  broader 
measure. 

Mr  ALLEN.  The  Senator  would  agree, 
I  am  sure,  that  the  theory  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Brown  case  in  1954  was  that 
a  segregated  school  system  provided 
an  inferior  education  for  the  child  In  the 
segregated  system.  That  being  true.  I  am 
wondering  why  there  has  been  so  lltue 
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effort  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  by  Mem- 
bers from  areas  outside  the  South  to 
remove  the  child  In  areas  outside  the 
North  from  their  inferior  system  of  segre- 
gated schools  and  to  provide  Integrated 
schools  which  would  be  superior  to  the 
segregated  schools.  I  am  wondering  why 
so  little  has  been  done  and  why  the  Sena- 
tor said  a  moment  ago  that  there  is  more 
segregation  In  areas  outside  the  South 
than  there  was  last  year  and  more  than 

there  was  5  years  ago.  

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  seem  to  be  having 
some  trouble  In  communicating. 

In  no  sense  is  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota arguing  that  the  North  is  clean 
on  the  official  discrimination  Issue.  In  no 
sense  am  I  arguing  that.  In  no  sense 
does  the  committee  argue  that.  The  com- 
mittee makes  it  very  clear  that  there  has 
not  been  a  national  policy  of  law  enforce- 
ment. There  Is  not  today  a  national 
policy  of  enforcement,  and  the  figures 
are  beyond  argument. 

Now  the  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  escape  Into  sterile  legalism,  or 
are  going  to  debate  about  who  Is  most 
hypocritical  In  this  Issue,  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  get  down  ^o  work  and  do  the 
job  We  are  going  to  have  several  oppor- 
tunities to  do  the  Job  during  the  course 
of  this  debate. 

First  of  all.  we  can  adopt  this  proposal, 
which  is  a  national  bill,  a  most  sweeping 
sensitive  education-oriented  proposal, 
which  comes  out  flatly  for  quality  inte- 
grated education  throughout  this  coun- 
try, which  looks  to  district  wide  school 
desiegregation,  and  for  the  first  time  en- 
courages metropolitan  efforts  at  school 
desegregation. 

Second,  we  have  a  provision,  section  11, 
which  will  increase  present  funds  to  en- 
force the  law  against  school  desegrega- 
tion around  this  country  15  times.  Added 
to  that  will  be  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  which  would 
mandate  a  metropolitan  approach,  and 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  how 
hypocritical  we  are  when  that  measure 
comes  up. 

In  addition,  I  propose  to  submit  an 
amendment  that  lays  out  the  require- 
ment of  a  national  enforcement  policy  in 
such  a  way  that  no  one  can  deny  it — a 
policy  of  enforcement,  not  a  policy  of 
nonenforcement;  and  everyone  In  this 
body  will  have  a  chance  to  see  who  the 
hypocrites  are  in  that  Issue. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  plan  to 
add  that  to  the  present  bill? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  will  make  a  state- 
ment on  that  a  little  later.  It  will  be  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  be  Interested  In  seeing  any 
such  bill  or  any  such  amendment.  He 
would  be  Interested  in 'seeing  that,  and  he 
would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  It  at  an  early 
date. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  read  It  earlier  for  the 
record.  It  will  be  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  the  matter  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  certainly 
commend  the  Senator  for  his  statesman- 


ship in  seeking  to  provide  a  uniform  na- 
tional school  policy  on  desegregation; 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
disregarded  any  possible  political  conse- 
quences for  his  action,  because  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  does  not  observe 
many  Senators  or  Representatives  from 
his — Mr.  RiBicoFT — section  of  the  coun- 
try anxious  to  desegregate  the  public 
schools  of  the  North.  So  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  applauds  the  states- 
manship of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  because  he  does  seek 
to  establish  a  uniform  national  policy. 

In  that  cotmection,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  pointed 
out  a  moment  ago,  this  would  provide  in 
metropolitan  areas  for  achieving  a  50 
percent  racial  balance  in  the  schools  In 
that  area  over  a  14-year  period.  I  believe 
that  Is  the  provision  of  his  amendment. 
What  disturbs  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  this:  Would  that  comply 
with  the  Supreme  Court  rulings  which, 
as  regards  school  systems  of  the  South, 
have  demanded  immediate  desegregation 
of  the  entire  systems?  In  other  words, 
would  this  actually — while  it  would  be  a 
great  forward  step  toward  desegregation 
in  the  North — be  a  backward  step  as  re- 
gards desegregation  in  the  South? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  tell  me  of  a  single  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  had  required 
a  multidistrict  solution  in  the  South? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  Very  definitely. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Would  the  Senator 
please  refer  me  to  the  case? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Mississippi  cases  had 
some  30  districts  involved. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No.  There  was  more 
than  one  district  involved  in  the  lawsuit. 
I  am  inquirsrlng  about  a  case  in  which 
the  desegregation  order  dealing  with  the 
desegregation  problems  of  a  single  dis- 
trict required  the  distribution  of  those 
students  outside  that  school  district.  Can 
the  Senator  refer  me  to  one  such  case? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  A  number  of  school 
districts  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  oc- 
cupying more  than  one  district,  inside  of 
the  cities 

Mr.  MONDALE.  May  I  say  that  that  Is 
not  my  understanding.  The  courageous 
aspect  of  Senator  Ribicoff's  proposal, 
to  my  knowledge,  goes  clear  beyond  any 
constitutional  requirement  of  which  I 
know.  There  are  a  few  cases  In  which 
school    district    boundaries    have   been 

drawn 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  order  to  maintain 
a  discriminatory  school  system,  and  the 
courts  have  struck  those  down. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  They  have  been  redrawn 
to  provide  an  integrated  system.  That  is 
what  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  reference  to,  and  Is  complaining 
about. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  These  district  bound- 
aries were  drawn  to  create  a  discrimina- 
tory system.  In  other  words,  the  line  was 
drawn  so  that  the  black  and  the  white 
schoolchildren  would  continue  to  be 
separated.  In  some  of  those  cases  I  think 
there  are  court  orders  saying,  "We  know 
what  the  motivation  of  the  drawing  of 


that  district  was,  and  we  find  that  act 
one  of  official  discrimination."  But  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  Supreme  Court 
order  that  has  told  a  central  city  which 
has  a  segregation  problem  or  a  discrimi- 
nation problem  that  part  of  the  order 
will  include  a  requirement  that  sur- 
rounding school  districts  must  accept 
children  from  that  district.  I  know  of  no 
such  order;  I  do  not  think  there  are  any. 
Courts  have  looked  at  single  districts. 
Many  times  they  have  had  class  actions 
involving  seversd  districts,  but  the  rem- 
edy has  been  limited  to  a  single  district. 
What  is  unique  and  courageous  about 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  that  it  goes  clear  beyond  the 
constitutional  requirement  to  deal  with 
the  real,  human  situation,  which  is  not 
going  to  be  dealt  with  effectively  in  any 
other  way.  through  a  metropolitan  mul- 
tidistrict approach. 

I  would  be  most  grateful  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  others  would 
join  us  In  support  of  this  national  pol- 
icy to  eliminate  discrimination  and  seg- 
regation in  the  great  metropolitan  areas. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  All  right.  Speaking  of 
metropolitan  areas,  what  would  be  the 
Senator's  plan,  then,  for  desegregating 
the  public  schools  of  Harlem,  to  which 
he  made  reference  in  his  speech?  Would 
he  suggest  moving  the  black  students 
from  Harlem,  out  of  that  district,  in- 
to surrounding  districts,  or  would  he 
bring  white  students  into  the  Harlem 
district?  How  would  he  go  about  that? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  find  this  bill  very  en- 
couraging because  we  propose  a  host  of 

remedies 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Which  blU  is  that? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  The  imderlying  bill. 
Then  added  is  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoit)  . 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thought  the  Senator 
said  there  was  nothing  mandatory  about 
this?  The  Senator  does  not  think  they 
will  desegregate  imless  it  is  required? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Two  things  can  be 
said.  First,  this  measure  does  provide 
counsel  fees  to  bring  action  in  Harlem 
or  anj^here  else  If  there  Is  found  to  be 
official  discrimination.  It  has  been  my 
assertion  that  much  of  the  so-called  de 
facto  segregation,  upon  analysis,  will 
prove  to  be  official  discrimination.  So, 
we  have  encouraged  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  seek  official  remedies  through- 
out the  country.  We  now  provide  In- 
creased funds  and  a  new  remedy  for  en- 
forcement against  violations  of  law. 
wherever  foimd,  and  also  provide  funds 
for  desegregation  and  integration  ef- 
forts within  the  school  districts  of  New 
York  and  throughout  the  country 

If  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  join 
us  further  in  adoption  of  this  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Coimectlcut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff),  there  will  be  mandated  an 
entirely  new  remedy  not  required  any- 
where In  the  covmtry  and  not  required  by 
the  Constitution;  but  what  would  be  re- 
quired by  this  amendment  Is  a  metro- 
politan approach  imder  which  school- 
children would  be  introduced  Into  sub- 
urban school  communities  In  a  very  In- 
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telllgent  sind,  I  think,  educational 
sensitive  way. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  objection 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  i'rom 
Alabama  is  deeply  concerned,  an^  he 
obviously  is,  about  segregation  in  New 
York,  and  there  are  some  remedies  here 
on  which  his  help  would  be  most  appre- 
ciated. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  does  not  know  Just  how 
effective  he  would  be  in  desegregatinfe  the 
public  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York 
when  dozens  and  dozens  of  Represgnta- 
tives  and  Senators  from  that  State  have 
been  imable  to  accomplish  it.  This  flena- 
tor  doubts  if  he  could  be  of  mucH  as- 
sistance in  that  regard. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  the  most  <jour- 
ageous  proposal  I  know  of  dealing  'with 
the  metropolitan  problem  is  that  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Connectcut. 
If  we  are  concerned  about  this  problem 
from  a  national  viewpoint,  which  I  <hlnk 
we  must  be,  we  will  have  the  opportimlty 
to  adopt  that  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  One  of  the  chief  objec- 
tions of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alal>ama 
as  t»  the  bill  under  discussion,  S.  1657, 
Is  that  It  apparently  Is  based  on  a^i  in- 
correct premise;  that  is,  that  norljhem 
and  southern  schools  alike  are  being  de- 
segregated on  the  same  basis;  beebuse, 
since  that  is  not  true,  the  exact  ci)ndi- 
tion  that  we  find  the  desegregation  proc- 
ess in  as  regards  northern  and  southern 
schools  must  be  read  into  and  becoB^e  an 
integral  part  of  this  legislation  an^  the 
schools  of  the  South  are  required  to  de- 
segregate and  if  they  do  desegregate  by 

court  order  or  voluntarily 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Will  the  Senator  if  rom 
Alabama  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Let  me  finish  my  th(iught 
first,  please.  But  then  S.  1557  wouldl  con- 
fer certain  monetary  benefits  on  ^hem. 
But  as  regards  the  schools  outside  the 
South,  they  are  not  required  td  de- 
segregate under  the  present  enf  orcepaent 
provisions  of  law.  If  they  should  volun- 
tarily decide  to  desegregate  or  ifl  ac- 
cidentally, sometime  in  the  future,  Ithere 
would  be  a  court  order  reqi^ring  tthem 
to  desegregate,  then  the  monetary  bene- 
fits would  be  conferred  upon  themj.  But 
there  is  nothing  that  seeks  to  require 
the  desegregation  of  the  schools  in  the 
North,  whereas  that  is  already  reailred 
by  existing  Supreme  Court  ruling^  and 
policies  of  the  Department  of  Hialth, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  South. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  Is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  there  is  a  requirement 
in  the  Constitution,  which  rims  to  ievery 
school  district  in  the  coimtry,  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  against  schoojlchll- 
dren.  j 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Then  why  has  not  $ome 
thing  been  done  about  it  since  195k? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  Is  an  excellent 
question.  We  are  trying  to  do  somejthlng 
about  it  now.  I  have  pleaded  with  the 
Justice  Department  for  a  national  pol- 
icy, to  do  a  bettw-  Job  of  enforcing  the 
law  not  only  In  the  South  but  also  In 
the  North.  East,  and  West. 

We  have  been  so  frustrated  about  it 
that  we  have  added  a  unique,  new  fea- 
ture in  the  bill,  providing  $15  million. 


which  is  15  times  more  than  the  Justice 
Department  is  spending  now 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  unique 

Mr.  MONDALE.  For  enforcement 
throughout  the  country.  And  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  proposed  mandat- 
ing a  metropolitan  approach. 

Let  me  read  the  Senator  the  language 
the  committee  agreed  on,  on  page  25  of 
its  report: 

These  laws — 

Referring  to  title  VI  and  the  14th 
amendment — 

are  not  now  being  enforced  throughout 
the  nation.  The  Federal  government  Is  devot- 
ing neither  the  time,  effort  nor  the  finan- 
cial resources  necessary  for  adequate  law 
enforcement.  For  example,  the  budget  of 
the  Justice  Department's  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion for  education  activities  amounts  to  only 
(1  million  a  year.  Only  six  school  desegrega- 
tion suits  have  been  brought  In  Northern 
and  Western  states  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Only  nine  school  districts  in  North- 
em  and  Western  states  have  been  required 
to  file  desegregaUon  plans  under  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1964.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  assure  that  Federal  laws  will  be 
enforced  throughout  the  country,  while  at 
the  same  time,  under  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams set  forth  In  this  bill,  voluntary  efforts 
to  achieve  quality  education  In  stable  Inte- 
grated environments  are  assisted  through- 
out the  nation. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  commit- 
tee wants  both  to  occur.  This  is  an  educa- 
tion bill.  It  goes  farther  than  the  mini- 
mum constitutional  requirement.  It  must 
be  read  in  the  context  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  law  enforcement.  We  want  ef- 
fective law  enforcement.  We  have  said 
so  and  have  adopted  this  unique  provi- 
sion. There  is  no  problem  in  terms  of 
constitutional  standards  or  constitu- 
tional requirements;  they  apply  na- 
tionally. But  there  is  a  crisis  in  law  en- 
forcement. 

Let  me  raise  this  question:  It  has  been 
my  impression  that  some  who  have  ar- 
gued there  has  not  been  a  national  law 
enforcement  policy,  a  national  program 
of  equal  enforcement,  use  that  point  to 
argue  against  any  enforcement.  Slow 
down  in  the  South  and  do  nothing  in  the 
North.  I  take  a  different  position  from 
the  same  facts,  that  we  should  have  far 
better  law  enforcement  everjrwhere.  If 
that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
wants,  he  will  have  no  problem  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  This  colloquy  that  has  been 
going  on  between  two  lawyers  leaves  me, 
as  a  nonlawyer,  with  the  thought  that; 
this  bill  is  not  an  enforcement  bill — it  is 
a  voluntary,  education  bill,  which  no  one 
need  take  advantage  of  It.  It  was  worked 
out  in  committee  in  such  a  way  that  those 
communities — ^North,  South,  East,  and 
West  alike  that  desire  to  move  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  Senator  is  talking 
about,  could  take  advantage  of  it.  I 
would  think  that,  quite  likely,  this  bill 
will  see  more  communities  in  the  North 
decide  to  take  advantage  of  it,  than  In 
other  areas  of  the  Nation. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  prop- 


er competition  between  communities 
around  the  country  in  an  effort  to  imple- 
ment the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  Ls  mak- 
ing is  that  the  school  districts  in  the 
South  and  the  school  districts  in  areas 
outside  of  the  South  should  be  put  on  the 
same  basis  and  on  the  same  level  and 
start  at  the  same  point  on  the  track  be- 
fore we  add  this  $1,500,000,000  appro- 
priation. 

We  should  equalize  them  on  the  matter 
of  enforcement  before  we  seek  to  add 
monetary  benefits  to  those  who  do  com- 
ply, because  it  is  mandatory  in  the  South. 
However,  outside  of  the  South  it  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  freedom  of  choice  be- 
cause, despite  the  good  offices  and  the 
good  intentions  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  de- 
segregation is  slipping  in  the  areas  out- 
side of  the  South  and  the  performance 
is  very  poor  as  regards  the  desegregation 
of  the  school  systems  outside  of  the 
South. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  feel  that  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  support  us  on 
the  legal  fees  section  so  that  we  could 
do  a  better  job  in  law  enforcement? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
yet  read  the  section.  I  would  be  glad  to 
study  it  and  give  a  quick  appraisal  of  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  a  hopeful  an- 
swer, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  a  very  interesting  colloquy.  Hope- 
fully before  this  week  is  over,  much  will 
be  accomplished  on  one  of  the  great, 
knotty  problems  facing  our  Nation. 

I  would  hope  that  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  emulate  the  colloquy 
had  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

The  debate  we  begin  today  will  deter- 
mine the  future  course  of  this  society. 
No  problem  confronting  us,  whether  It  be 
environmental  protection,  welfare  re- 
form or  improved  health  care  is  more 
critical  to  our  future  than  the  racial 
apartheid  that  threatens  to  become  a 
national  fact  If  not  a  national  policy. 

In  1954,  the  Supreme  Court  held  In 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education,  that 
separate  but  equal  school  systems  threat- 
ened the  vitality  of  our  country  and 
would  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Today,  17 
years  later,  we  have  entire  communities 
that  are  separate  and  xmequal. 

For  years  we  have  maintained  that  this 
Nation  could  not  survive  with  two  classee 
of  people,  one  rich  and  the  other  desti- 
tute, one  In  decent  surroimdings  and  cme 
in  sliuns,  one  white,  and  one  black.  For 
years  dedicated  men  and  women  have 
worked  in  the  Congress,  In  the  executive 
branch  and  in  courts  throughout  the 
country  to  see  that  America's  promise  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all  became  a  real- 
ity. 

All  that  work  Ifl  threatened  today— 
not  by  the  actkms  of  vicious  men  but  by 
the  unwillingness  of  all  of  us  to  grapple 
with  the  problems  we  face.  The  1970 
census  flgiu^  are  only  the  last  Items  on 
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a  lengthy  list  of  facts  that  should  have 
warned  us  long  ago  that  we  were  travel- 
ing the  road  to  destruction. 
Included  at  the  end  of  this  statement 
tables   detailing  the   drift  of  this 


country  toward  separatism.  The  most 
recent  figures  demonstrate  that  residen- 
tial segregation  is  increasing  in  the  South 
as  well  as  in  the  North,  that  school 
segregation  is  more  prevalent  in  the 
North  than  the  South,  and  that  the  sub- 
urbs throughout  this  country  are  for  all 
Intents  and  purposes  the  separate  pre- 
serve of  affluent  whites.  Increasing  num- 
bers of  Americans  find  that  the  road  to 
success  in  this  coimtry  ends  at  the  city 
line.  Jobs,  housing,  and  the  good  life  are 
over  the  line  in  the  white  sanctuaries. 

We  only  delude  ourselves  and  imperil 
our  future  by  thinking  that  the  suburbs 
will  be  able  to  insulate  themselves  from 
the  decay  and  suffering  of  the  central 
cities.  We  will  all  soon  be  infected  and 
overcome  by  the  disease  miless  we  take 
steps  to  eradicate  it. 

Many  argue  that  the  blacks  no  longer 
want  integration.  And  whenever  a  black 
man  says  this,  you  can  almost  hear  the 
sigh  of  relief  in  the  suburbs.  Many  blacks 
may  not  want  integration.  But  most  do. 
And  our  responsibility  is  to  provide 
access  to  that  opportunity. 

For  years  we  have  f  oimd  ways  to  duck 
this  problem.  We  focused  on  the  South 
as  the  only  part  of  the  country  that 
denied  its  citizens  equal  rights.  We  have 
been  delighted  to  let  the  courts  take  the 
lead  on  this  issue — and  thereby  also  take 
the  heat.  Year  after  year,  anguished 
citizens  in  this  country  have  had  no 
recourse  but  to  turn  to  the  coiirts  for 
relief.  Too  many  men  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life  have  been  anxious  to  be  hesitant 
followers — and  never  leaders — on  the 
question  of  integration.  This  Is  especially 
true  of  the  President,  who  has  a  major 
responsibility  in  this  field  but  has  failed 
to  exercise  leadership. 

The  Congress  has  been  Just  as  willing 
to  defer  to  the  courts  as  the  initiators 
as  well  as  enforcers  of  efforts  to  provide 
equality.  Last  spring,  a  common  refrain 
on  the  Senate  floor  was  that  the  Congress 
could  not  end  de  facto  segregation  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court  had  not  yet 
dealt  with  the  issue. 

The  result  of  this  systemwlde  avoid- 
ance has  been  that  the  last  and  only 
bastion  of  personal  liberty  has  been  the 
Supreme  Court.  To  Its  credit,  it  has 
assumed  the  burden  thrus"  upon  It  and 
has  attempted  to  solve  these  basic  politi- 
cal and  social  problems.  Progress  has 
been  achieved,  however,  at  great  cost  to 
the  Supreme  Court  smd  its  ability  to 
perform  its  functions  effectively. 

Our  courts  are  not  structured  to  be  leg- 
islatures. They  decide  Issues  on  a  case 
by  case  basis  that  does  not  lend  Itself 
to  legislating  and  administering  national 
programs.  If  the  courts  continue  to  do 
our  work  for  us,  the  ensuing  public  con- 
troversy will  Inevitably  destroy  their 
power  and  influence . 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  now  struggling 
with  several  school  segregation  cases. 
No  one  can  predict  how  the  Justices  will 
decide  the  Issues.  What  can  be  predicted 
IB  that  the  work  of  two  decades  will  go 
•down  the  drain  if  the  Court  reaches  out 


to  rule  that  something  called  de  facto 
segregation  is  permissible  In  this  coim- 
try. The  white  exodus  to  the  suburbs  will 
then  accelerate  in  the  South  as  well  as 
the  North. 

Another  thing  is  certain  as  we  stand 
here  today.  The  problem  we  face  will  not 
conveniently  go  away  If  we  simply  wait 
long  enough  for  it  to  do  so.  Instead,  every 
passing  month  aggravates  the  situation 
and  makes  it  that  much  more  difficult 
for  us  not  to  solve. 

No  greater  tragedy  could  befall  this 
country  than  to  see  the  hopes,  aspira- 
tions, and  efforts  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans destroyed  by  our  continued  unwill- 
ingness to  solve  the  problem  of  segre- 
gation. 

We  have  the  opportunity  now,  with 
the  bill  drafted  by  the  Labor  and  Pubhc 
Welfare  Committee,  to  confront  this  Is- 
sue and  deal  with  it  constructively. 

Fourteen  months  ago  I  announced  in 
the  Senate  that  I  would  support  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  proposing 
that  this  Nation  adopt  a  uniform,  na- 
tional policy  to  deal  with  segregation, 
no  matter  what  its  origin  or  where  it 
occurred.  I  will  support  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  national  policy  again  this 
year,  for  the  intervening  months  have 
only  made  it  clearer  than  ever  that  seg- 
regation is  indeed  a  national,  rather  than 
a  regional,  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  says  the  South  will  live  with 
whatever  program  we  in  the  North  are 
willing  to  adopt.  He  challenges  us,  in  ef- 
fect, to  implement  a  policy  for  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South,  for  the  suburbs  as 
well  as  the  cities,  that  will  embody  our 
goals  for  the  society  we  want  for  the 
futme. 

I  am  confident  we  can  meet  that  chal- 
lenge and  adopt  a  plan  to  end  the  sUde 
toward  racial  separatism  in  this  coun- 
try. To  accomplish  this,  I  submit  today 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  bill  that 
focuses  on  the  problems  of  school  inte- 
gration in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South 
on  a  metrop>oUtanwide  basis. 

Until  now,  we  have  focused  our  at- 
tempts at  integration  on  a  district  by 
district  basis.  However,  in  numerous 
areas  of  this  country,  the  minority  group 
school  population  of  the  metropolitan 
area  as  a  whole  is  less  than  25  percent, 
while  the  percentage  in  the  central  city, 
separately,  is  above  50  percent  and  In- 
creasing rapidly. 

Unfortunately,  the  specter  of  thlfl 
transformation  tends  to  drive  whites  out 
of  school  districts  as  soon  as  the  minority 
group  population  begins  to  increase.  We 
will  end  this  cycle  only  when  we  begin 
to  integrate  on  a  metropoUtanwlde  basis. 
Only  then  can  we  destroy  the  stereotype 
of  an  integrated  school  as  a  pred<xni- 
nantly  minority  school. 

My  amendment  recognizes  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  lessons  of  the 
past  17  years.  We  now  know  that  mas- 
sive social  changes  cannot  be  required 
overnight,  nor  can  they  be  deferred  un- 
til some  indefinite  time  in  the  future.  My 
amendmait  therefore  envlsiwas  a  2-year 
pilot  program,  provided  by  tiie  commit- 
tee bill,  followed  by  2  full  years  for  plan- 
ning at  the  local  level  on  the  basis  of  the 


experiences  of  this  i^ot  program.  Uk)  to 
10  years  would  then  be  allowed  for  Im- 
plementation of  the  plans  developed. 

Substantial  progress  would  have  to  be 
made  during  each  year  of  the  plan,  but 
the  10-year  Implementation  period  would 
allow  local  leaders  and  parents  the  time 
needed  to  Insure  that  Integration  was  a 
Ijosltlve  program  Implemented  with  the 
necessary  planning  and  public  educa- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  10  years,  every 
school  throughout  each  metropolitan 
area  would  have  to  have  a  percentage  of 
minority  group  students  equal  to  at  least 
one-half  the  percentage  of  minority 
group  students  in  the  metropolitan  area 
as  a  whole. 

For  example,  the  percentage  of  minor- 
ity group  children  In  the  Baltimore  met- 
ropolitan area  is  about  32  percait.  Under 
my  amendment,  each  school  In  the  Balti- 
more area  would  be  required  to  have  a 
minority  group  population  of  at  least  16 
percent  no  later  than  10  years  after 
adoption  of  an  acceptable  plan. 

Adoption  of  such  a  national  commit- 
ment and  program  now  is  vital  If  the 
money  In  the  committee  bill  for  pilot 
programs  is  to  be  useful.  If  the  pilot 
programs  are  not  clearly  the  precursor 
to  implementation  of  a  national  pro- 
gram, we  will  have  demonstration  pro- 
grams only  In  those  areas  where  local 
politicians  and  school  board  members  are 
willing  to  take  the  Initiative  and  advo- 
cate such  programs  on  their  own. 

There  may  be  such  communities  and 
they  deserve  our  help  and  encourage- 
ment. In  most  conmiunities  nothing  will 
be  done  until  the  full  and  firm  policy  of 
the  Congress  Is  established  and  imple- 
mented. The  critical  areas,  however,  are 
those  where  local  leaders  would  not  vol- 
untarily undertake  a  program  of  inte- 
gration that  was  not  a  national  require- 
ment but  would  be  willing  and  smxlous  to 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  an  inevitable 
program.  In  many  of  these  communities 
we  would  obtain  the  most  meaningful  in- 
formation during  the  pilot  program 
period. 

My  amendment  would  not  mandate 
any  particular  plan  or  set  of  plans  to 
be  imposed  from  community  to  commu- 
nity across  the  country.  Instead,  great 
flexibility  would  be  left  to  those  Involved 
at  the  local  level.  Including  parents  and 
commimity  members  as  well  as  educators 
and  school  ofBcials.  A  plan  useful  and  ac- 
ceptable in  Chicago  might  be  substan- 
tially different  than  the  plan  for  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  or  Emrham,  N.C.  In  addi- 
tion, a  plan  developed  at  the  local  level 
Is  much  more  likely  to  be  supported  by 
those  in  the  commimity  thtm  one  Im- 
posed by  authorities  from  Washington  or 
another  city.  The  planning  process  itself 
will  serve  an  educational  function  for 
those  Involved  at  the  local  level. 

A  nimaber  of  possible  techniques  are 
identified  In  my  amendment,  including 
construction  of  magnet  schools  smd  edu- 
cational psurks  together  with  school  re- 
dlstrictlng,  pairing  and  transportation. 
But  it  should  be  clear  that  this  is  not 
simply  or  primarily  a  busing  proposal.  If 
transportation  is  Identified  as  a  useful 
technique  In  a  city,  my  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  burden  shall  fall  equita- 
bly on  minority  and  majority  children. 
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But,  if  we  have  to  depend  solely  upon 
busing  children  from  one  area  to  another 
on  a  metropolitanwide  basis  to  achieve 
integration,  we  will  faU  no  matter  what 
bill  or  plan  we  adopt. 

Success  will  come  only  if  we  open  up 
the  suburbs  for  housing  as  well  a$  edu- 
cation. Experience  has  shown  th(ftt  we 
will  never  have  truly  integrated  schools 
until  we  have  an  integrated  s<)ciety. 
Schools  have  borne  the  burden  ot  inte- 
gration alone  too  long. 

This  does  not  mean  we  should  not  at- 
tack the  segregation  in  our  schools.  We 
must. 

But  we  must  resolve  to  go  beyond  this 
and  begin  to  provide  housing  in  thp  sub- 
urbs for  low-  and  middle-income  whites 
as  well  as  blacks. 

My  amendment  recognizes,  sis  dqes  the 
committee's  bill,  that  we  can  no  longer 
require  school  systems  to  undertake  new 
responsibilities  or  programs  without  suf- 
ficient funding  to  assure  that  the  quality 
of  education  does  not  deteriorate.  Two 
billion  dollars  a  year  would  be  provided 
for  the  traiiiing,  construction  and!  addi- 
tional educational  materialo  requited  by 
my  program.  I 

Under  my  amendment,  any  schobl  dis- 
trict that  does  not  cooperate  in  the  for- 
mulation and  implementation  of  the  re- 
gional plsm  will  be  ineligible  to  feceive 
Federal  education  funds.  Furthermore, 
no  State  which  provides  State  fuhds  to 
a  noncooperating  school  district  Will  be 
eligible  for  Federal  funds.  I 

The  amendment  I  have  outlined  will 
require  leadership  at  all  levels  |n  this 
coimtry.  For  years,  politicians  ha^te  been 
unwilling  to  lead  this  Nation  out  of  the 
darkness  of  racial  isolation  and  hatred. 
Those  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South 
have  found  it  easier  to  inflame  the  issue 
rather  than  to  solve  it.  It  has  been!  easier 
to  look  for  faults  in  someone  elsi  or  in 
some  other  area  of  the  country  Irather 
than  to  analyze  our  own  failings. 

We  have  allowed  race  to  be  i  pitted 
against  race,  region  against  region,  and 
class  against  class.  The  result  has  been 
inevitable.  Anger,  distrust  and  suspicion 
Infect  the  relationships  of  millipns  of 
Americans.  Whites  fear  blacky  and 
blacks  distrust  whites;  southerners  are 
bitter  about  the  North,  which  ccintinu- 
ally  castigates  the  South:  and  th«  lower 
middle  class  are  encouraged  to  t^ke  out 
their  frustrations  on  the  poor,  the  yoimg, 
and  the  black. 

We  cannot  allow  this  situation  to  con- 
tinue if  this  country  is  to  survive.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  know  this  apd  are 
searching  for  leadership  from  sofneone, 
somewhere.  During  the  weeks  ahead,  a 
country  that  has  found  no  leadership  on 
the  question  of  racial  equality  anfi  ques- 
tions the  willingness  of  the  Si(ipreme 
Court  to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem 
again  as  it  did  in  1954,  will  watch  and 
listen  to  what  we  say  and  do.  Tliey  wiU 
be  guided  by  our  views  and  will  ji^dge  us 
by  our  actions.  , 

Nothing  would  be  more  inspiring  for 
this  country  in  these  days  of  divislveness, 
petty  bickering  and  halting  leadership 
than  to  have  the  U.S.  Senate  and  all  its 
members,  from  North,  South,  East  and 
West,  thoughtfully  and  constructively 
debate  the  futiure  course  of  our  society 
without  rancor,  bitterness  or  vln(  llctlve- 


ness.  I  hope  we  have  reached  the  time 
when  we  can  face  the  crisis  before  us 
as  a  single  body,  free  of  regional  preju- 
dice and  willing  to  provide  this  Nation 
with  the  leadership  it  seeks  and  has  de- 
spaired of  finding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing exhibits  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Rkcoro  : 

Exhibit  1 :  Section-by-section  analysis 
of  Ribicofl  amendment. 

Exhibit  2 :  Census  Bureau  figures  show- 
ing population  changes  in  selected  metro- 
politan areas. 

Exhibit  3:  HEW  statistics  on  school 
integration. 

Exhibit  4:  Census  Bureau  statistics  on 
employment  in  metropolitan  areas  to- 
gether with  explanatory  letter  of  Bureau 
Director  George  H.  Brown. 

Exhibit  5:  Questions  and  answers  re- 
lating to  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

KXHTBIT  1 
SKCnON-BY-S«CTION     ANALYSIS     OT     RiBlCOrF 

AiCENDMXirr  TO  S.  1657 
(Adds  Title  11  to  blU) 

Section  101:  Authorizes  $1  billion  appro- 
priation for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1974  and  June  30,  1975  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  Title  I  of  the  Act. 

Section  202:  States  that  the  purpose  of 
Title  n  Is  to  end  minority  group  isolation  In 
the  Nation's  public  schools  and  to  provide 
the  financial  assistance  to  accomplish  that 
goal. 

Section  301:  Provides  definitions  of  terms 
used  throughout  the  Title.  "Minority  group 
Isolation"  Is  a  situation  where  minority  group 
children  In  a  school  constitute  more  than 
50%  of  the  average  dally  enrollment  of  that 
school.  "Standaid  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area"  or  "SMS",  as  defined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Is  the  area  In  and 
around  cities  of  50,000  Inhabitants  or  more. 

Section  401:  Requires  each  state  to  pre- 
pare and  file  an  acceptable  plan  pursuant 
to  which  It  will  establish  and  supervise  the 
operation  of  an  SMSA  agency,  within  each 
SMSA,  to  develop  with  local  educational 
agencies  a  plan  to  reduce  minority  group 
Isolation  In  their  schools. 

Section  402  (generally) :  Sets  forth  the  re- 
quirements of  the  plan  to  be  prepared. 

Section  402 (b) :  The  plan  must  Insure  that, 
no  later  than  July  1,  1986,  the  percentage 
of  minority  group  children  enrolled  In  each 
school  of  the  SMSA  shall  be  at  least  half 
the  percentage  of  minority  group  children 
enrolled  In  all  schools  In  the  SMSA. 

Section  402  {c) :  As  appropriate  In  local  cir- 
cumstances the  plan  must  use  such  tech- 
niques as  redrawing  school  boundaries,  creat- 
ing imlfied  districts,  and  establishing  mag- 
net BChoolB  and  educational  parks  so  as  to 
end  minority  group  isolation  in  all  schools 
within  the  SMSA. 

Section  402  {d):  Local  committees  of  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  students  representative 
of  minority  and  majority  groups  and  the 
geographical  areas  within  the  SMSA  must  be 
established  to  advise  the  local  education 
agencies  and  SMSA  agency  In  open  consulta- 
tion regarding  the  development  of  the  plan 
and  must  report  periodically  to  the  Secretary 
on  the  extent  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Title. 

Section  420  (e):  Provides  that  parents  of 
the  children  and  representatives  of  the  areas 
must  be  consulted  and  Involved  In  the  oper- 
ation of  the  proposed  programs. 

Section  420(f):  Substantial  progress  to- 
ward the  goal  must  be  demonstrated  In  each 
year  of  operation  of  the  plan. 

Section  402  (g) :  Per  pupil  contributions  of 
the   State   to    any   minority-group    Isolated 


school  shall  not  be  less  than  per  pupU  con- 
tributions to  non-mlnorlty  group  isolated 
schools. 

Section  403:  Requires  submission  of  the 
plan  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  no  later 
than  July  1,  1975. 

Section  404:  Allows  the  Secretary  In  ex- 
treme and  unusual  cases  to  exempt  portions 
of  an  SMSA  from  the  plan  where  necessary 
because  of  the  size,  shape  or  population  dis- 
tribution of  an  SMSA. 

Section  405:  Each  SMSA  agency  must  file 
an  annual  report  setting  forth  the  results 
achieved  under  the  plan.  The  Secretary  mmt 
assure  the  ready  availability  of  the  plan  to 
the  public  and  the  loctJ  committees. 

Section  406:  The  Secretary  must  review 
each  plan  and  report  for  each  SI^A  agency 
annually  and  require  revised  plans  where 
necessary. 

Section  407:  Provides  that  the  District  of 
Colvunbla  SMSA  shall  Include  those  parts  of 
the  metropolitan  areas  lying  In  Virginia  and 
Maryland. 

Section  408:  Prohibits  the  formulation  or 
administration  of  a  plan  In  any  way  that  will 
result  In  separation  of  minority  group  chil- 
dren within  a  school  or  a  classroom. 

Section  501:  Provides  Federal  funds  for 
each  SMSA  agency  for  development  of  the 
plan  required  by  this  title. 

Section  502:  [generally) :  Provides  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  Implementation  of  an 
approved  plan.  No  Federal  funds  are  to  be 
used  to  supplant  funds,  eqiUpment,  or  serv- 
ices that  are  used  to  assist  any  private  school. 
The  Secretary  Is  given  power  to  file  suit  for 
restitution  of  any  funds  used  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Section  502  {d) :  Descrlt>€S  the  purposes  for 
which  funds  provided  may  be  used  Including, 
among  others,  establishing  and  constructing 
magnet  schools  and  educational  parks,  pro- 
viding additional  staff  members,  and  the  nec- 
essary counselling,  retraining  and  guidance 
for  those  working  with  minority  group  chil- 
dren, furnishing  transportation  where  neces- 
sary (provided  that  any  burden  of  ttans- 
portatlon  shaU  faU  equitably  on  both 
minority  and  majority  group  children)  and 
expanding  or  altering  facilities  to  accom- 
modate students  transferred. 

Section  502(e):  PrtAlblts  the  supplanting 
of  State  or  local  educational  agency  funds 
presently  being  expended. 

Section  601:  Any  local  educational  agency 
in  an  SMSA  refusing  to  cooperate  in  the 
formtUatlon  or  implementation  of  a  plan 
shall  not  be  entlUed  to  receive  any  Federal 
educational  fvmds.  Likewise,  any  State  falling 
to  participate  in  the  preparation,  submis- 
sion, revslon  or  Implementation  of  any  plan 
required  by  the  act  and  any  State  continuing 
to  provide  State  funds  to  any  noncooperat- 
ing local  educational  agency  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  Federal  educational  funds. 
The  presence  within  an  SMSA  of  a  nonco- 
operating local  educational  agency  does  not 
affect  the  eUglblllty  for  Federal  funds  of  the 
remaining  cooperating  local  educational 
agencies. 

Section  701:  Provides  $26  mllUon  for  each 
of  two  years  for  SMSA's  to  develop  and  pro- 
mulgate the  plans  required. 

Sections  702  and  703:  Authorizes  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  for  each  of  ten  years  to  Unpie- 
ment  the  plans  developed  pursuant  to  thu 

title.  ..  V    , 

Section  801:  Provides  for  expedited  hear- 
ings by  the  Secretary  for  complaints  con- 
oenUng  the  enfcwcement  or  nonenforcem^i 
of  provisions  of  this  title.  Review  of  the  sec- 
retary's  final  decision  Ues  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  oi 
Columbia  Circuit.  , 

Section  901:  Repeals  those  provlslonsoi 
law  which  would  Interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  this  title,  particularly  those  f«Dia- 
dmg  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance. 


AjyrU  19,  1971 
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EXHIBIT  2 


POPULATION  CHANGE  FOR  WHITE  AND  BLACK  POPULATION  IN  SELECTED  METROPOLITAN  AREAS  OF  500,000  OR  WORE,  BY  CENTRAL  CITY  AND  RING-1960  TO  1970.  (IN  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

POPUUTION.  SMSA'S  AS  DEFINED  IN  1970) 


Percent  ot  population 
wtiitc 


Percent  of  populabon 
black 


SMSA.  central  uty  anu  ring 


1960 


1970 


i960 


1S70 


NORTHERN  CITIES 
NewYoik 

Central  city 

Suburbs  

Detroit.  Mictl. — 

Central  city 

Suburbs 

Chicago,  III 

Central  city 

Suburbs-.    

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Central  city 

Suburbs ...... 

San  Fiancisco-Oakland.  Calif.... 

San  FrarKiJCO 

Oakland 

Suburbs 

Saltinwre,  Md 

Central  city 

Suburbs 

Washington,  D.C. 

Central  city 

Suburbs 


8S.0 
85.3 
9&.0 
M.9 
70.S 
96.2 
85.2 
76.4 
96.9 
84.3 
73.2 
93.8 
87.5 

79.0  I 

93.7 

78.3 

65.1 

92.8 

75.5 

45.6 

93.3 


82.0 
76.6 
93.6 
81.4 
55.5 
96.0 
81.3 
65.6 
96.0 
81.9 
65.6 
92.9 
82.8 
71.4 
59.1 
91.0 
75.8 
53.0 
93.5 
74.3 
27.6 
91.0 


U.5 
14.0 

4.8 
14.9 
28.9 

3.7 
14.3 
22.9 

2.9 
15.5 
26.4 

6.1 

8.5 
10.0 
22.8 

4.4 
21.4 
34.7 

7.0 
23.9 
53.9 

6.3 


11.3 
21.2 

5.9 
18.0 
43.7 

3.6 
17.6 
32.7 

3.5 
17.5 
33.6 

6.6 

10.3 

13.4 
34.5 

5.4 
23.7 
46.4 

6.0 
24.6 
71.1 

7.9 


Percent  ot  population 
wtiite 


Percent  ol  population 
black 


SMSA.  central  city  and  ring 


1960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


SOUTHERN  CITIES 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Central  city 

Suburbs 

Houston.  Tex 

Central  city 

Suburbs 

New  Orleans.  La 

Central  city 

Suburbs 

CONNECTICUT  CITIES 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Central  city 

Suburb 

Hartford,  Conn 

Central  city 

Suburb 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Central  city 

Suburb 

Stamford,  Conn 

Central  city 

Suburb 

Waterbury.  Conn 

Central  city 

Suburb 


77.2 
61.8 
91.3 
80.3 
76.9 
86.9 
69.1 
62.6 
83.9 


94.7 
90.0 
98.8 
94.6 
84.5 
98.9 
92.3 
85.1 
98.8 
94.8 
91.8 
91.0 
9S.9 
93.3 
99.6 


77.4 
48.5 
93.6 
79.9 
73.3 
9a7 
68.6 
54.5 
87.2 


9^0 

s^7 

98.3 

91.9 
70.8 
98.5 

87.7 
72.6 
97.3 
92.2 
87.0 
98.0 
•4.1 
S9.4 
99.2 


22.8 
38.3 
8.5 
19.5 
22.9 
12.9 
3a  6 
37.2 
15.9 


5.2 
9.8 
1.1 
5.2 

IS.  4 
1.0 
7.5 

14.5 
1.1 
5.0 
8.0 
1.8 
4.0 
6.6 
.4 


22.3 
51.3 

6.2 
19.3 
2S.7 

8.8 
31.0 
45.0 
12.5 


7.4 

16.3 

1.5 

7.6 

27.9 

1.3 

11.6 

2&3 

2.3 

7.3 

12.3 

1.8 

5.6 

10.0 

.7 


Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Note;  Columns  do  not  total  100  percent  because  nonwhite  groups  within  the  population  other 
than  Negros  are  not  Included. 


EXHIBIT  3 
NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  ALL  DISTRICTS'— FALL  1968,  FALL  1970 
(Number  and  percent  of  Negro  pupils  attending  public  elementary  and  secondary  schooU) 


Negro  pupils  attending— 


0  to  49.9  percent  minority        80  to  100  percent  minortty  „,„„rih,  .-hnoi. 

schools  schools  100  peicant  minonty  schools 


Geographical  area 


Total 
pupils 


Negro 
pupils 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


<=«"«l"^'«'"-S=                      43,353,568 

1970'»timated 44,774.679 

(l)J2Nor«,andWest:                ^^^^^ 

1970  estimated" 29,162.896 

^'^^^                     11,043,485 

1970  estimated' 11,738.916 

(3)  6  Border  plus  District  of  Columbia:  .  ,,„  ,,. 

]9gg 3,730,317 

1970'eVtimated"r.IllIir.IIlI 3.872.867 


6,  282. 173 
6,723,950 

2,703.056 
2,  865, 059 

2. 942, 960 
2,187.684 

636, 157 
671,207 


1.467,291 
2,  206, 521 

746, 030 
792, 442 

540,692 
1,215,089 

180.569 
198,990 


23.4 
32.8 

27.6 
27.7 

18.4 
38.1 

28.4 
29.6 


4, 274, 461 
3,378,231 

1,550.440 
1, 645, 508 

2,317.850 
1, 328, 137 

406. 171 
404,586 


68.0 
50.2 

2,493,398 
1, 076, 033 

57.4 
57.4 

332,408 
341,354 

78.8 
41.7 

2,000,486 
587, 172 

63.8 

60.3 

160,504 
147, 507 

Percent 


39.7 
16.0 

12.3 
11.9 

68.0 
18.4 

25.2 
22.0 


(1)  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Cdorsdo,  Connecticut.  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada.  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  DakcU,  Ohio.  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  UUh,  Verrnont,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.    ^_  ^  ^     ..      ^    «  .    ^. 

(2)  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Teus,  Virginia. 


(3)  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia. 
•Distrieti  with  fewer  than  300  pupils  are  not  induded  in  the  survey.  1970  figures  are  estimates 
based  on  laUst  available  daU  and  are  subject  to  variation  upon  final  compHaUon. 


EXHIBIT  4 
NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYED  CIVILIANS  14  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER  BY  NONFARM  OCCUPATION  GROUPS  AND  RESIDENCE  IN  1960  AND  1970 


Metropolitan  areas 


In  central  cities 


Outside  central  cities 


Nonmetropolitan  areas 


Nontarm  occupation 


'I960 


»197D 


Percent 
change 


■  1960 


>1970 


Percent 
change 


11960 


11970 


Percent 
chance 


>1960 


Percent 
> 1970  change 


Total 27,520  31,910             16.0          14,333 

Prolessional  and  managerial 6,522  9,873 

Cterieal  and  sales 4,604  5,045 

Craltemen  and  foremen S,668  6,454 

Operatives 5,524  6.066 

Private  household  workers M                42 

Other  service  workers 1,879  2,325 

Nontarm  laborers 1,802  2,101 

Occupation  not  reported 1,492                («) 

FEMALE  ~ 

Total 14,232  20,102              41.2            8,294 

Professkinal  and  managerial 2,346  3,981              69.7            1,303 

Clencal  and  sales  5,853  8,943              52.8            3,336 

Craftsmen  and  foremen 184               224             21.7               105 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


14,049 


-2.0 


13, 187 


17,861 


35.4 


12,356 


14,474 


17.1 


51.4 

3.151 

9.6 

2,487 

13.9 

2,656 

9.8 

2,918 

2.3^V 

16 
1,177 

16.9 

770 

(') 

938 

3,760 
2,360 
2,685 
2,852 

13 
1,291 
1,078 

W 


19.3 

-5.1 

1.1 

-2.1 

8.9 
(») 


3,371 

2,117 

3.017 

2.606 

13 

702 

812 

554 


6.113 
2.684 
3.768 
3.208 

28 
1,031 
1,028 

<0 


81.3 

2,600 

26.8 

1,491 

25.1 

2,720 

23.1 

3,099 

46^ 

23 

721 

26.6 

1,166 

(0 

536 

3,915 

1,532 

3,201 

3.596 

20 

920 

1,290 

(0 


50.6 
2.7 
17.7 
16.0 

zn 

10.6 
(') 


9,745 


17.5 


5,938 


10,356 


74.4 


6,445 


9,586 


48.7 


1,840 

4,300 
114 


41.2 

1,043 

28.9 

2.517 

8.6 

79 

2.141 

105.3 

1.172 

1,763 

4,643 

84.5 

2.018 

3,203 

m 

38.b 

75 

103 

5a4 

58.7 
37.3 
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Me'ropclitan  areas 


Nonfarm  occupation 


11960 


FEMALE— Continued 

Operatives 2,12* 

Private  liouseiiold  workara 999 

Ottier  service  woriiers 1.779 

Nontarm  laborer! —  58 

Occupation  not  reported —  889 
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EXHIBIT  4— Continued 
14  YEARS  OU)  AND  OVER  BY  NONFARM  OCCUPATION  GROUPS  AND  RESIDENCE  IN  1960  AND  1970-Continued 


In  central  cities 


Outside  central  cities 


Nonmetropolitan  areas 


J 1970 


Percent 
change 


11960 


11970 


Percent 
change 


11960 


11970 


Percent 
change 


11960 


Percent 
: 1970  change 


2,552 

1,199 

3.138 

65 

(*) 


20.2 
20.0 
76.4 


1.252 
646 

1.026 

37 

589 


1,275 
552 

1.624 
40 
(•) 


1.8 

-14.6 

58.3 

0) 


872 
353 
753 
21 
300 


1,277 

646 

1.514 

25 

w 


46.4 
83.0 
101,1 

(') 


.129 
646 

.081 

44 

280 


1.802 

796 

1,856 

63 

w 


59.6 
23.2 
71.7 


1 1960  census  ol  population  and  housing. 
1 1970  current  population  survey. 
•  Base  less  than  75.000. 

<  Occupations  not  reported  were  allocated. 

<  Not  applicable. 

U.S.  Depabtment  of  Commerce 
Washington,  D.C..  February  4,  1971. 
Hon.  Abxaham  a.  Rmcorr, 
UuS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senatok  RiBicorr:  In  responiie  to  s 
telephone  request  from  Mr.  Bowler,  we  are 
forwarding  two  tables  showing  the  nuipber  of 
Mnployed  clylllans  14  years  old  and  ever  In 
April  1960  and  March  1870  and  median  earn- 
ings m  income  years  1969  and  1969  (\q  1969 
constant  dollars)  for  all  employed  civilians 
14  years  old  and  over,  by  nonfarm  occupation 
groups  and  by  residence  In  metropolitan 
areas.  In  or  oirtslde  of  central  cities  in 
metropolitan  areas,  and  nonmetropolitan 
areas.  The  data  for  1960  (and  1959  eatnlngs) 
were  obtained  from  the  Census  of  Population 
and  Housing  while  the  data  for  19TD  (and 
1969  earnings)  were  obtained  from  the  March 
Current  Population  Survey.  Con£e<|uently, 
these  data  may  not  be  shortly  comparable. 

All  of  these  figures  are  estimates  derived 
from  a  sample  survey  of  households,  and  are 
subject  to  sampling  variability.  Moreover,  as 
In  all  field  surveys  of  Income,  the  figures  are 
subject  to  errors  of  response  and  nonlreport- 
Ing.  I 

Please  let  us  know  If  we  can  be  of  apy  fur- 
ther assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Oeokge  H.  Browm, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Cep.sus. 


EiHiurr  S 

QTTXSnONS   AKD   AMSWESS   RELATtN  I   TO 

Rmcorr  Amzndmzmt 

Q.  How  does  your  amendment  relate  to 
the  cases  presently  before  the  TJnlte^  States 
Supreme  Court? 

A.  There  U  no  way  to  predict  how  '  ibe  Su- 
preme Court  will  decide  these  cases.  Kven  If 
the  cases  are  used  to  attack  de  facto  segre- 
gation, It  will  only  be  within  inijlvldual 
school  districts,  not  throughout  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Q.  Won't  your  amendment  encour^ige  mi- 
gration outside  SMSA's?  I 

A.  Almost  70%  of  the  population  ^already 
live  within  SMSA's.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
large  numbers  of  them  to  move  far  enough 
away  to  be  beyond  an  SMSA  and  still  within 
reach  of  their  Jobs.  Moreover,  the  percent- 
ages of  minority  groups  Involved  In  Integra- 
tion are  not  large  enough  to  generate  the 
threat  of  white  lUght  that  presently  exists 
within  our  central  cities.  Public  opinion  polls 
have  demonstrated  that  most  Americans  sup- 
port Integration  In  their  neighborhoods  as 
long  as  It  Is  within  manageable  proportions. 

Q.  Dont  many  black  leaders  today  be- 
lieve integration  Is  irrelevant  If  not  ac- 
tually undesirable? 

A.  Tes.  And  a  lot  of  whites  could  not  be 
more  pleased  with  that  development.  In 
many  ways  It  Is  a  result  of  the  failure  of 
the  white  community  to  do  any  more  than 
talk  about  the  Importance  of  Integration. 
Nonetheless,  the  majority  of  blacks  In  this 
country  still  seek  and  desire  Integration  and 
the  purpose  of  my  bills  for  Integrating  hotis- 


Note  on  reliability  of  the  data:  These  figures  are  estimates  derived  from  a  sample  survey  of 
households  and.  therefore,  are  subject  to  sampling  variability.  Moreover,  as  in  all  field  surveys 
of  income,  the  figures  are  subject  to  errors  of  response  and  nonreporting. 

Source:  Current  population  survey.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Ing  as  well  as  education  is  to  provide  them 
with  that  opporttinity. 

Q.  Isn't  your  amendment  Just  a  thinly 
disguised  busing  proposal? 

A.  No.  Busing  Is  one  technique  which 
local  districts  In  an  SMSA  might  choose  to 
employ,  but  thCTe  Is  no  requirement  that 
they  do  so.  In  many  situations,  substantial 
Integration  can  be  achieved  with  little  or 
no  significant  transportation  above  that 
now  being  undertaken.  Ultimately,  no  bill 
reljrtng  totally  on  busing  will  succeed.  Only 
by  Integrating  neighborhoods  as  we  In- 
tegrate our  schools  will  we  be  able  to  end 
racial   isolation   in   this   country. 

Q.  Why  was  a  ten-year  period  chosen  for 
achieving  school  Integration? 

A.  That  is  only  to  be  a  maximum  period. 
Some  districts  can  meet  the  requirements 
in  a  lesser  period  of  time.  However,  it  Is 
Important  to  look  at  this  problem  realistic- 
ally and  not  naively  expect  that  we  can 
change  patterns  of  housing  and  education 
on  a  metropolitan  basis  overnight  cw  even  in 
two  years.  If  we  can  achieve  the  goals  of  my 
amendment  within  ten  years,  we  will  have 
made  a  major  move  away  from  the  de- 
velopment of   two   separate   societies. 

Q.  How  suid  why  did  you  choose  a  goal 
requiring  each  school  In  the  metropolitan 
area  to  have  a  percentage  of  minority-group 
students  that  is  at  leaat  one-half  of  the 
percentage  of  the  minority-group  school 
population  In  the  metropolitan  area  as  a 
whole? 

A.  As  my  amendment  makes  clear,  the 
percentage  requirements  at  the  end  of  a 
ten  year  period  are  simply  mlnlmums.  In 
most  SMSA's  the  requirement  will  be  be- 
tween 10  and  15  percent  of  the  school  pop- 
ulation and,  therefore,  will  generally  re- 
flect the  percentage  of  mlnortty-group  per- 
sons  In  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Q.  How  will  your  amendment  affect  the 
growth  and  development  of  private  schools? 

A.  It  Is  hard  to  predict  the  Impact  of  my 
amendment  on  the  development  of  private 
schools.  The  percentage  of  blacks  moving 
Into  suburban  schods  will  be  small  enough, 
and  over  a  long  enough  period  of  time,  that 
few  whites  will  feel  so  threatened  that  they 
will  Incur  the  large  expense  of  placing  their 
children  In  private  schools. 

Q.  Tour  amendment  sa3rs  that  no  state 
which  continues  to  provide  state  funds  to 
a  noncooperating  local  educational  agency 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  federal  educa- 
tional fxmds.  Does  this  mean  that  an  entire 
state  wUl  lose  federal  funds  if  It  continues 
to  aid  Just  one  noncooperatlve  agency?  If 
so,  do  you  believe  that  this  will  penalize  more 
children  than  it  will  benefit? 

A.  I  agree  that  It  would  be  unwise  to 
cut  off  all  federal  funds  to  all  local  school 
districts  simply  because  one  school  district 
does  not  cooperate.  My  amendment  specifi- 
cally provides  that  cooperating  local  edu- 
cational agendee  are  to  continue  to  receive 
state  and  local  funds  even  If  there  Is  a 
noncooperating  educational  agency  In  their 
SMSA.  However,  the  states  themselves,  re- 
ceive federal  funds  for  state-wide  activities  as 


distinguished  from  federal  funds  channeled 
through  the  states  to  specific  local  educa- 
tional agencies.  These  funds  would  be  cut 
off  If  a  state  continued  to  provide  state  funds 
to  a  noncooperating  local  educational  agency. 
The  political  realities  are  such  that  local 
pressures  will  generally  result  In  state  cut- 
offs of  fvmds  to  noncooperating  agencies 
rather  than  rejection  of  federal  ftindlng  for 
state-wide  programs. 

Q.  Nonetheless,  won't  many  suburban 
school  districts  simply  decide  to  do  without 
federal  aid  rather  than  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  your  amendment? 

A.  The  amendment  will  also  cut  off  fed- 
eral educational  fimds  for  any  state  that 
continues  to  supply  state  funds  to  a  non- 
cooperating  school  district.  Therefore,  a  sub- 
urban school  district  will  have  to  do  without 
both  state  and  federal  funds  if  It  does  not 
want  to  follow  the  requirements  of  tWs 
act.  Not  many  will  be  able  to  do  that. 

Q.  Wont  there  still  be  a  poeslbUlty  of  all 
black  central  city  schools? 

A.  Yes.  but  it  Is  my  hope  that  the  develop- 
ment of  new  school  construction  and  imag- 
inative educational  programs  in  the  cen- 
tral city  will  alleviate  much  of  this  problem 
by  attracting  white  students  in  the  city. 
Moreover,  the  impetus  behind  much  of  the 
so-called  "white  flight"  to  the  suburbs  will 
fade  away  once  It  becomes  clear  that  the  ra- 
cial situation  Is  stabilizing  and  the  suburbs 
are  not  a  white  sanctuary. 

Q.  What  about  the  District  of  Columbia? 

A.  The  District  must  receive  separate  treat- 
ment, since  all  of  Its  suburbs  are  in  other 
states.  This  Is  my  education  bill  does. 

Q.  Aren't  some  metropolitan  areas  ao 
large  or  irregularly  shaped  that  difficulties 
will  be  encountered  In  developing  a  school 
plan? 

A.  The  amendment  gives  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  discretion  to  take  such  \musual  factors 
Into  consideration. 

Q.  What  about  metropolitan  areas  that 
cross  state  lines? 

A.  My  amendment  provides  that  each 
portion  of  a  metropolitan  area  within  a  state 
would  be  treated  separately  for  purposes  of 
the  education  act.  This  does  not  present  a 
problem  since  In  all  cases  there  are  blacks 
and  whites  on  both  sides  of  the  state  lines. 

Q.  If  the  focvis  Is  on  large  metropolitan 
areas  what  say  will  local  residents  have  In  the 
development  of  their  school  Integration  plan 
and  Its  Implementation? 

A.  My  bill  requires  that  any  plan  sub- 
mitted for  approval  must  provide  for  estab- 
lishment of  multiracial  committees  com- 
posed of  local  parents  and  students  who  u» 
represenUtlve  geographically  and  racially  of 
the  population  for  the  SMSA  as  a  whole. 
Open  hearings  must  be  held  and  ftoll  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  and  exploration  of  the 
Issues  must  be  guaranteed.  Provisions  must 
be  made  for  the  continuing  involvement  ^ 
these  committees  during  implementation  a 
the  plan.  In  addition,  the  blU  requires  tM 
Secretary  to  assure  that  all  plans  and  prog- 
ress reports  are  made  freely  available  to  tne 
public  and  to  the  multiracial  committees  in 

each  SMSA. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFT'.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  his  gracious  personal  com- 
nients.  I  wish  to  add  that  about  14 
nfonths  ago  there  was  a  bitter  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  concerning  the 
Stennis  amendment. 

I  found  myself  opposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  never  questioned  his 
bona  fides  or  the  depths  of  his  sincerity. 
Out  of  that  debate  came  the  Mondale 
committee,  which  has  spent  these  past  14 
months  looking  into  the  entire  problem 
of  a  segregated  society  and  what  had  to 
be  done  to  bring  about  an  integrated  so- 
ciety. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  zealously 
pursued  this  problem  wherever  the  facts 
were  taken.  North  and  South,  East  and 
West.  I  know  of  no  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress who  has  devoted  himself  more  to 
this  great,  soul-searching  question  than 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

During  the  past  14  months  I  have 
talked  with  the  Senator  frequently.  Mem- 
bers of  my  stafT  and  his  staff,  men  of 
great  dedication  and  ability,  have  worked 
very  closely  together  to  try  to  develop  a 
common  ground  and  an  understanding 
of  this  problem,  all  of  them  seeking  the 
same  objective. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 


his  intellectual  honesty  and  his  hard 
work  in  this  very,  very  tough  field.  All 
of  us  are  going  to  have  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  question  of  racial  isolation 
in  the  weeks  ahead.  If  we  do  not  solve 
this  problem  now  In  the  Senate,  a  great 
amount  of  work  will  remain  for  all  of  us 
in  the  months  and  years  in  the  future. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  how   deeply  appreciative  I  am  of 
those  kind  words.  I  think  the  debate 
concerning  that  measure  14  months  ago 
may  have  set  a  course  In  motion  which 
for  the  first  time  made  the  Congress 
look  at  tlie  problem  as  it  really  is,  not 
only  through  the  creation  of  the  Equal 
Education  Committee,  but  in  the  new 
data  that  the  Census  bureau  has  devel- 
oped, reported   to   the  Senate  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut   (Mr.  Ribi- 
coiT),  which  shows  clearly,  nationally, 
and  tragically,  the  propositions  of  the 
problem.  It  is  that  problem  to  which  the 
think  it  is  a  most  courageous  approach. 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order  in  the  gal- 
leries and  have  the  doors  closed  in  the 
(galleries  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  The  galleries  will  be  in  order. 
Order  will  be  maintained  In  the  gal- 
leries. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  Is  a  most  coura- 
geous approach.  The  census  data  show 
the  situation  is  getting  far,  far  worse,  not 


better.  We  are  headed,  indeed  are  far 
down  the  road,  toward  a  separated 
America.  That  policy  simply  must  be  re- 
versed. I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of 
the  proposed  amendment.  I  hope  it  will 
be  adopted.  I  think  the  cause  of  equal 
education  and  a  united  country,  a 
healthy  country,  requires  its  adoption.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his  work 
and  for  this  measure,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  our  colleagues  will  see  the  neces- 
sity of  this  measure  In  the  same  light. 

Might  I  make  a  reference  to  one  table. 
appearing  in  the  hearing  Record  begin- 
ning on  page  742  and  extending  to  page 
786,  for  our  colleagues?  It  Is  a  table 
which  shows  estimated  students  in 
standard  metropoUtan  statistical  areas, 
which  vsrill  permit  our  colleagues  to  see 
how  this  measure  would  work  out,  based 
on  the  1968  statistical  data  directed  at 
students. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der at  this  point,  because  Senators  will 
be  reading  the  Record  and  the  colloquy, 
if  we  cannot  sisk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  table  referred  to  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  be  included  in 
theRscoED. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  so  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statistics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


1968  SCHOOL  SURVEY-ESTIMATED  STUDEf^TS  AND  TEACHERS  \H  SMSA'S  aOTALS) 


State,  SMSA,  and  number  of  schools 


Total 


American 
Indian 


Negro 


Oriental 


Spanish 
American 


Minority 
total 


Other 


Alabama: 

Birmingham  (291): 

Students 

Horlz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horlz.  percent 

Gadsden  (31): 

Students 

Horii  .percent. 

Teachers 

Horlz.  percent 

Huntsvllle(53): 

Students 

Horlz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horlz.  percent 

Mobile  (119): 

Students • 

Horlz.  percent. 

Teachers    

Horlz.  percent 

Montgomery  (68): 

Studenb ...-. 

Horlz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Tuscaloosa  (48): 

Students 

Horlz.  percent........ 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent — 

Total (631): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

TeKhers 

Horiz.  percent 

Arizona: 

Phoenix  (225): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent ....... 

Teachers . ....... 

Horiz.  percent 

Tucson  (103): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horlz.  percent 

ToUl  (328): 

Students 

Horiz.  percentage.. 

Teachers 

Horlz.  percentage. 


166,189 
100.0 
6,482 
100.0 

15,211 

100.0 

603 

100.0 

21.954 

100.0 

926 

100.0 

90.107 
100.0 
3,149 
100.0 

47,723 
100. 0 
1,688 
100.0 

25.400 

100.0 

959 

100.0 


0 

63,258 

0 

38.1 

0 

2,296 

0 

3S.4 

0 
0 

^ 

0 

157 

0 

26.0 

0 

5,760 

0 

26.2 

0 

234 

0 

25.3 

0 

35.309 

0 

39.2 

0 

1,233 

0 

39.2 

0 

19,700 

0 

41.3 

0 

657 

0 

38.9 

0 

9,230 

0 

36.3 

0 

306 

0 

31.9 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

3 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


62,258 

102,931 

38.1 

61.9 

Ml 

4,186 
64.6 

3,965 

11,246 
h.9 

26.1 

157 

446 

26.0 

74.0 

^211 

16,186 
73.7 

234 

682 

213 

74.7 

35.309 

54,798 

39.2 

60.8 

1.233 

1,916 

39.2 

60.8 

19,700 

28,023 

41.3 

58.7 

657 

1,031 

38.9 

61.1 

9.230 

16,170 

36.3 

63.7 

306 

65S 

31.9 

OLl 

377,727 

100.0 

14,230 

100.0 


143^ 

5,103 
35.9 


143.502 
3S.0 

SI'S 


234,225 

62.0 

9.127 

ki 


199.102 
10O.0 
7,908 

loao 

73,991 

loao 

2,955 

loao 


2,518 

1.3 

10 

OlI 

974 

L3 

6 


10.298 
5.2 
206 
2.6 

2,874 

3.9 

50 

1.7 


985 

29,094 

0.5 

14.6 

37 

224 

0.5 

2.8 

435 

18,412 

a6 

24.9 

15 

105 

0.5 

3.6 

tn 

8.0 

22,694 

30l7 

177 

6lO 


156^06 
7.432 

51,297 
C8.3 


273,093 

100.0 

10,864 

100.0 


3,492 

1.3 

16 

0.1 


13. 172 
4.8 
256 
2.4 


1,420 

0.5 

52 

0.5 


47,506 

R4 

329 

3.0 


65,590 

24.0 

653 

6.0 


207,503 

76.0 

10,211 

94.0 
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State, SMSA.  and  mimbar  o(  schools 


Arttansas: 

Fart  Smith  (46): 

StiKlants 

Hortz.  parcentage 

Taaehers 

Horiz.  pareantaw 

LitUa  Rock-N.  Little  Rock  (U8): 

Students 

Horiz.  parcantai* 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percentaie 

Ptne  Bluff  (43); 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers 

Hofiz.  Percent 


Total  (241): 

Students 

Horiz.  percenL. 
Teachers 

Horiz.  percent.. 


California:  .        

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove  (448): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Hoflz.  percent 

Bakersleld(15i): 

Students 

Horiz.  percaaL. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percenL 

Fresno  (197): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent ■ 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  (1,671): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent.. 

Teachers. 

Horiz.  percent. 

Oxnard-Ventura(153): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Sacramento  (354): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percenL 

Salinas-Monterey  (74): 

Students 

Horiz.  percenL 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percenL 

San  Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario  (432): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

SanDleco(388): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

San  Francisco-Oakland  (1.029): 

Students -- 

Horiz.  percenU 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent — 

San  Jose  (401): 

Students 

Horiz.  percentage 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percentage 

Santa  Barbara  (102): 

Students 

Horiz.  percentage 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percentage 

Stockton  (121); 

Students 

Horiz.  percentage 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percentage 

Vallejo-Napa  (105) 

Studenb 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Hofiz.  percent 


Total  (5,633): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 
Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 


Ajnil  19,  1971 


Total 


21,498 

100.0 

830 

100.0 

66,818 
IOOlO 
2,600 
100.0 

20,158 

100.0 

825 

loao 


128,214 
100.0 
5,017 
100.0 


350,503 

loao 

12,864 

100.0 

93,238 
100.0 
3,572 
100.0 

113,505 

100.0 
4,358 
100.0 

,478,782 

100.0 

54,807 

100.0 

99,636 

loao 

3J25 

ibao 

204,906 

loao 

7.863 

ibo.o 

49,223 
100.0 
1,955 
100.0 

271,513 

100.0 

10,330 

100.0 

285,970 

100.0 

10,679 

100.0 

642.233 

100.0 

26,646 

100.0 

268,034 

100.0 

10, 393 

loao 

60,676 

loao 

2.465 
100.0 

66.060 
100.0 
2,619 

loao 

57,775 
100.0 
2,354 
100.0 


4,041,244 

100.0 

154,730 

100.0 


American 
Indian 


t 

0 
1 
2 

a 

0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 


46 
0 
1 

0 


633 

2 

16 

1 

253 

as 

3 

ai 

467 

0l4 

3 

0.1 

3,131 
0.2 
39 
0.1 

127 

Oil 

7 

0.2 

SOI 

0l2 

17 

a2 

132 

0L3 

1 

0.1 

1,216 

0.4 

27 

0.3 

764 
•l3 

9 
0.1 

1,491 

0.2 

19 

at 

SSI 

a2 

13 

at 

14S 

a2 

2 

at 

103 

a2 

4 

at 

us 
at 

3 

0.1 


9.643 
0.2 
164 
0.1 


Negr. 


1,292 

6.0 

24 

2.9 

17,418 

26.1 

566 

21.8 

10,003 

49.8 

3U 

41.7 


38.165 
29.8 
1,243 
24.8 


2,686 

S 

42 

3 

6,764 

7.3 

71 

2.0 

6,569 

5.8 

40 

0.9 

204,517 

13.8 

4,884 

8.9 

1,915 

1.9 

37 

LO 

12,875 
6.3 
231 
2.9 

3,323 

6.8 

66 

3.4 

14,769 
5.4 
315 
3.0 

16, 532 
5.8 
225 
2.1 

93,148 

U.5 

1,465 

5.5 

4,656 
1.7 
126 
L2 

1,786 

2.9 

34 

1.4 

4,699 

7.1 

75 

2.9 

5,051 

8.7 

65 

2.8 


379, 289 

9.4 

7,677 

5.0 


Orient*. 


0 
0 

• 
0 

33 
0 


17 
1 

• 
0 


56 

0 
2 
0 


4.154 
1.2 
165 
1.3 

855 

0.9 

26 

0.7 

2,224 

2.0 

56 

1.3 

35, 159 

2.4 

1,631 

3.0 

1,158 

L2 

33 

0.9 

6,341 
3.1 
137 
1.7 

2,169 

4.4 

33 

1.7 

1,515 

0.6 

55 

0.5 

5,410 

1.9 

63 

0.6 

31,051 
4.8 
805 
3.0 

6,405 
2.4 
337 
3.2 

1,116 

LS 

20 

0.8 

2,100 

3.2 

64 

2.5 

1,573 

2.7 

25 

1.1 


101.228 
2.5 

3,450 
2.2 


Spanish  - 
American 


7 

0 
0 
0 

87 
1 
3 
1 

27 
1 

4 
5 


142 

1 
7 
1 


32,310 
9.2 
235 
1.8 

16,959 

18.2 

70 

2.0 

33,164 

29.2 

126 

2.9 

251,340 

17.0 

1,386 

2.5 

17, 232 

17.3 

74 

1.9 

17, 337 
8.5 
105 
1.3 

10, 853 

22.0 

11 

2.7 

47,915 

17.6 

272 

2.6 

32,731 

11.4 

200 

1.9 

55, 423 
8.6 
475 
1.8 

43,061 

16.1 

225 

2.2 

10,918 

18.0 

60 

2.4 

10,640 

16.1 

73 

2.8 

4,192 

7.3 

36 

1.5 


Minority 
total 


584,074 

14.5 

3,390 

2.2 


1,307 

6.1 

25 

3.1 

17,566 

26.3 

571 

22.0 

10,083 

50.0 

348 

42.2 


38,409 

30.0 

1,253 

25.0 


39,783 

11.4 

458 

3.6 

24,831 

26.6 

170 

4.8 

42.424 

k4 

226 

5.2 

494. 147 

33.4 

7,941 

14.5 

20, 432 

20.5 

151 

3.9 

37,054 

18.2 

490 

6.2 

16, 477 

33.5 

152 

7.8 

65, 415 

24.1 

669 

6.5 

55,436 

19.4 

496 

4.6 

181. 113 

28.2 

2,765 

10.4 

54,672 

20.4 

701 

6.7 

13,969 

23.0 

117 

4.7 

17,542 

26.6 

216 

8.2 

10,940 

18.9 

129 

5.5 


1, 074, 235 

26.6 

14,681 

9.5 


Other 


20.191 

93.9 

805 

96.9 

49,252 

73.7 

2,029 

78.8 

10,075 
50.0 
477 
57.1 


89,805 

70.04 

3,780 

75.0 


310,720 

88.6 

12,406 

96.4 

68,407 

73.4 

3,402 

95.2 

71,080 

62.6 

4,132 

94.1 

984,635 

66.6 

46,866 

85.5 

79,204 

79.5 

3,675 

96.1 

167,042 

81.  t 

7,373 

93.  S 

32,746 
66.5 
1,803 
92.2 

206,098 

75.9 

9,661 

93.5 

230,534 

80.6 

10,183 

95.4 

261,120 

h.8 

23,811 

89.6 

213,362 
79.6 
9,682 
93.3 

46,707 

2,348 
9&3 

48,517 

73.4 
2,404 
91.1 

46.834 

81.1 
2,225 
94.5 


2, 967  JO! 

h.4 

140,049 

gas 
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SUte,  SMSA,  and  number  of  schools 


Colorado:  . 

Colorado  Sprmgs  (84): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Denver (435): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percenL 

Pueblo  (58): 

Students 

Horiz.  percenL 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percenL 

Total  (577): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers ■ 

Horiz.  percent 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport  (254): 

Students • 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Hartford  (378): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

New  Haven  (272): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

New  London-Groton-Norwich  (100): 

Students - 

Horiz.  percent - 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Waterbury  (74): 

Students — 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent- - 

ToUl  (1.077): 

Students 

Horn,  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

D6'8W3r6* 

DIfflminglon,  Del.,  New  Jersey.  Maryland  (162): 

Students - 

Horiz.  percenL 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Total  (107): 

Students - 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent — 


District  of  Columbia: 

Washington,  D.C.,  Maryland,  Virginia  (854): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers ...".,.. 

Horiz.  percent -- 

Total  (188): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Fkirida: 

Fort  Lauderdale-Hollywood  (107): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Jacksonville  (135): 

Students.. 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

lVliami(215); 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers , 

Horiz.  percent.^ 

Orlando  (121): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Pensacola(95): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 


American 
Ttlil  Indian 


53,800 
1()0.0 
2,176 
100.0 

285,500 

100.0 

11.795 

100.0 

30.249 
100.0 
1,266 
100.0 


369,549 

100.0 

15,237 

100.0 


161, 640 
100.0 
7,384 
100.0 

219, 295 

100.0 

10, 101 

100.0 

150,491 
100.0 
6,881 
100.0 

50,830 
100.0 
2,224 
100.0 

34,263 
100.0 
1,586 
100.0 


616, 519 

100.0 

28, 176 

100.0 


107, 137 
100.0 
4,642 
100.0 


82,615 
100.0 
3,580 
100.0 


619,873 

100.0 

25,562 

100.0 


148, 725 
100.0 
6,224 
100.0 


103.003 
100.0 
4,235 
100.0 

122,637 
100.0 
4,835 
100.0 

232, 465 
100.0 
8.694 
100.0 

93, 733 
100.0 
3,859 
100.0 

55, 704 
100.0 
2,145 
100.0 


69 

at 
1 

0 
586 

a  2 

12 

0.1 

25 
0.1 

0 
0 


679 

0.2 

13 

0.1 


56 
0 
2 
0 

61 
0 
2 
0 

66 
0 
0 
0 

12 

0 
0 
0 

1 
.0 

0 
.0 


196 
.0 
4 
.0 


17 

.0 

0 

.0 


231 

0 

17 

0.1 


31 

0 

8 

0.1 


114 

0.1 

2 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

436 

0.2 

3 

0 

20 
0 
0 
0 

69 

0.1 

1 

0 


Negro 


2,793 
5.2 
27 
1.2 

14,222 
5.0 
353 
3.0 

S99 

2.0 

5 

0.4 


17,613 
4.8 
385 
2.5 


16,199 
10.0 
215 
2.9 

16,991 
7.7 
277 
2.7 

16,646 
U.l 
271 
3.9 

2,249 

4.4 

57 

2.5 

370 

1.1 

10 

0.6 


52,456 
8.5 
830 
2.9 


16,696 

15.6 

532 

11.5 


14,069 

17.0 

479 

13.4 


179, 384 

28.9 

6,268 

24.5 


139,006 

93.5 

4,828 

77.6 


24, 516 

23.8 

830 

19.6 

34,638 

28.2 

1,328 

27.5 

56.518 

24.3 

1.621 

18.6 

17.251 
18.4 
723 
18.7 

13.670 

24.5 

422 

19.7 


Oriental 


Spanish 
American 


Lt 
S 

aa 

1,713 

0.6 

75 

a6 

S9 

as 

4 

0.2 


2,339 

0.6 

S3 

as 


a2 

10 

at 

901 

ai 

6 

at 

264 

a2 

4 

at 

163 

as 

3 

ai 

23 

at 
1 

.0 


1,120 

0.2 

24 

0.1 


100 

at 

5 

0.1 


6S 

ai 

3 

0.1 


2.902 

as 

29 

0.1 


746 

as 
11 

0.2 


64 

ai 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

426 

0.2 

9 

0.1 

14 
0 
0 
b 

122 

a2 

4 

a2 


4,422 

8.2 

31 

1.4 

29, 172 

10.2 

176 

1.5 

10,931 

36.1 

71 

5.6 


44,525 

12.0 

278 

L8 


5,973 

3.7 

20 

a3 

5,369 

2.4 

15 

ai 

3,579 

2.4 

U 

a2 

431 

as 

3 

at 

45 

ai 

0 

.0 


15,397 

2.5 

49 

0.2 


305 

a4 
s 

0.1 


a2 

3 

0.1 


3,543 

0.6 

52 

0.2 


a4 

21 

0.3 


823 

as 

7 

as 

0 

• 

0 
0 

39.487 
17.0 
317 
3.6 

S7 

at 

4 

at 

78 

at 

2 

at 


Minority 
total 


Other 


7,851 

14.6 

64 

3.0 

45,692 

16.0 

616 

5.2 

11,613 

38.4 

79 

6.2 


45,949 

85.4 

2.111 

97.0 

239.808 

84.0 

11,180 

94.8 

18, 636 

61.6 

1,187 

93.8 


66,156 

17.6 

759 

5.0 


304,393 

82.4 

14, 478 

95.0 


22,597 

14.0 

248 

3.4 

22,722 

10.4 

300 

3.0 

20,555 

13.7 

286 

4.2 

2,856 

5.6 

62 

2.8 


L3 
11 

0.7 


139,043 

86.0 

7.136 

96.6 

196,573 

89.6 

9,801 

7.0 

129.936 

86.3 

6,595 

&5.8 

47.975 

94.4 

2,162 

97.2 

33.824 
98.7 
1,575 
99.3 


69,170 

U.2 

907 

3.2 


547,349 

88.8 

27, 270 

96.8 


17,207 

16.1 

542 

11.7 


89,930 

83.9 

4,100 

88.3 


14.305 

17.3 

485 

13.6 


68,310 

82.7 

3,095 

86.4 


186,060 

30.0 

6,367 

24.9 


433,814 

70.0 

19,195 

75.1 


140.445 
94.4 

4,868 
78.2 


8,280 

5.6 

1,356 

21.8 


25,  517 

24.8 

839 

19.8 

34,638 

28.2 

1,328 

27.5 

96.867 

41.7 

1.950 

22.4 

17,342 

18.5 

727 

18.8 

13.939 

25.0 

429 

20.0 


77,486 

75.2 

3.396 

80.2 

87,999 

71.8 

3,507 

72.5 

135, 598 

58.3 

6.744 

77.6 

76,  391 

8L5 

3.132 

81.2 

41.765 

75.0 

1,716 

£0.  U 
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state,  SMSA;  and  number  of  schools 


Florid! — Conti  nued 
Ttllahassee(2e): 

Student! 

Horiz.  percenL 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Tampa-St.  Petersfturg  (240): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent- 

Wtst  Palm  Beach  (91): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Hofiz.  percent 


Total  (1.030): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent.. 
Teachers 

Horiz.  percant.. 


Georila 


iia: 
Albany  (35): 

Students — - 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 

Atlanta  (460): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 

Augusta.  Ga.-South  Carolina  (106): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers — 

Horiz.  percent. 

Columbus,  Ga.-Alabama  (88): 

Students 

Horiz.  percenL 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 

Macon  (82): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Savannah  (63): 

Students. 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers. 

Horiz.  percent 


Total  (785): 

Students 

Horiz.  percentage. 

Teachers 

Hortz.  percentage. 


Idaho: 

Boise  City  (44): 

Students 

Horiz.  percentage.. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percentage. 


Total  (44): 

Students 

Horiz.  percentage.. 
Teachers 

Horiz.  percentage. 


lUlnois: 

Bloominrton-Normal  (98): 

Students 

Honz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Champaign-Urbana  (SO): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Chicago  (1,889): 

Student 

Horiz,  percent 

TeKhers. 

Horiz.  percent 

Decatur  f74): 

Stuaents 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Peoria  (147): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Rockford  (104): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

TeKhers 

Horiz.  percent 
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ToUl 


19,906 

100.0 

851 

loao 

179,451 
100.0 
7,015 
100.0 

61,715 
100.0 
2,755 
100.0 


868,614 

100.0 

34,389 

100.0 


22,771 

100.0 

874 

100.0 

312,434 

100.0 

12,334 

100.0 

60,428 
100.0 
2.432 
100.0 

53, 516 
100.0 
1,986 
100.0 

51,589 
100.0 
2,253 

loao 

42,416 
100.0 
1,751 
100.0 


519,050 
100.0 

20,705 
100.0 


24,932 

100.0 

967 

100.0 


24,923 

100.0 

967 

100.0 


32.492 
100.0 
1,513 
100.0 

29,740 
100.0 
1,347 
100.0 

,361,698 

loao 

51,930 

loao 

30.421 
100.0 
1.1S9 
100.0 

72,792 
100.0 
3,0«S 
100.0 

62,473 
100.0 
2.62S 
100.0 


American 
Indian 


Negro 


Oriental 


Spanish 
American 


Minority 
total 


5 

0 
0 
0 

247 

0.1 

5 

0.1 

s 

0 

0 


7,183 

36.1 

243 

28.6 

31,940 
17.8 
991 
14.1 

17,158 

27.8 

651 

23.6 


30 

0.2 

3 

0.4 

236 

0.1 

5 

0.1 

27 
0 
1 
0 


27 

0.1 

0 

0 

7.103 
4.0 
397 
5.7 

1,553 

2.5 

18 

0.7 


196 

0.1 

U 

0 


202, 874 

23.4 

6.809 

19.8 


919 

0.1 

22 

0.1 


49, 128 
5.7 
745 
2.2 


1 
0 
0 
0 

61 
0 
3 
0 

43 

0 

12 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


8,942 

39.3 

338 

38.7 

83,643 

26.8 

3,066 

24.9 

19,975 

33.1 

746 

30.7 

18,789 

35.1 

64« 

32.5 

18,098 

35.1 

736 

32.7 

17,449 

41.1 

675 

38.5 


t 

0 
1 

0.1 

205 

0.1 

2 

0 

259 

0.4 

1 

0 

91 

0.2 
0 
0 

13 
0 
6 
0 

• 
0 

0 

e 


117 
0 
4 

0 


153,953 

29.7 

5.776 

27.9 


557 
0.1 

4 
0 


n 

0.3 
0 
0 


71 

0l3 

0 

0 


96 

0.4 
0 
0 


81 

0.3 

0 

0 


71 

a3 

0 

0 


96 

0.4 

0 

0 


10 
0 
0 
0 

7 
0 
0 
0 

1,337 

0.1 

10 

0 

s 

0 
0 
0 

22 

0 
0 
0 

n 
.1 

0 
0 


515 

L6 

7 

as 

2,882 

S.7 

SO 

4.3 

347,219 

25.5 

7,741 

14.9 

3,360 

11.0 

26 

12 

4.739 

6.5 

53 

L7 

4,733 
7.6 

to 

2.3 


12 
0 
• 
0 

213 

0.7 

2 

Oil 

5.956 
0.4 
U2 
0.3 

t 

• 
0 
0 

63 

ai 

7 
012 

S2 

Oil 
0 
0 


3 

0 
0 
0 

194 

0.1 

7 

0.1 

262 

0.4 

0 

0 

184 

0.3 
1 

ai 
s 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


645 

0.1 

9 

0 


83 

0.3 

0 

0 


83 

0.3 

0 

0 


127 

a4 

3 
0.2 

79 

0.3 

0 

0 

63,417 
4.7 
164 
0.3 

6 
0 
0 
0 

201 

0.3 

4 

0.1 

387 

0.6 

1 

0 


7,245. 

36.4 

246 

28.9 

39,526 

22.0 

1.398 

19.9 

18.743 

30.4 

670 

24.3 


253,817 

29.2 

7,587 

22.1 


8,954 

39.3 

339 

38.8 

84,103 

26.9 

3,078 

25.0 

20,539 

34.0 

748 

30.8 

19,076 

35.6 

647 

32.6 

18, 116 

35.1 

736 

32.7 

17,449 

41.1 

675 

38.5 


155,292 

29.9 

5,793 

28.0 


331 

1.3 

0 

0 


331 

1.3 

0 

0 


664 

2.0 

10 

0.7 

3,181 

10.7 

60 

4.5 

417,929 

3a  7 

8,067 

15.5 

3,379 

11.1 

26 

2.2 

5,026 

6.9 

64 

2.1 

5,230 

8.4 

61 

2.3 


Other 


12,661 

63.6 

60$ 

71.1 

^l"l 


614,797 

70.1 

26,802 

77.9 


13,817 

60.7 

535 

61.2 

228,331 

73.1 

9,256 

75.0 

39,889 
66.0 
1,684 
69.2 

34,440 
64.4 
1,339 
67.4 

33,473 

64.9 

1,517 

67.3 

24,967 
58.9 
1,076 
61.5 


363,758 

70.1 

14,912 

72.0 


24,592 

98.7 

967 

100 


24,592 

i8.7 

967 

100.0 


31,828 
9L0 
1,503 
99.3 

26J59 

1.2(7 
95.5 

943,769 

69.3 

43,863 

84.5 

27,041 
88.9 

1,163 
97.8 

67,7(6 
93.1 
2,911 
97.9 

57.243 
^1.6 
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State,  SMSA,  and  number  of  schools 


ToUl 


American 
Indian 


Negro 


Oriental 


lllinoia— Continued 

Springfield  (7Z):  ,,  ,,. 

StudenU 31^' 

Horiz.  percent {""•" 

Teachers \,^\. 

Horiz.  percent ""■" 

Total  (2,783): 

Students ^'     ,vi  « 

Horiz.  percent A,,H 

Teachers 69j^M 

Horiz.  percent mo-" 

Indiana: 

Anderson  (60):  ,    , 

Students ^\-^\^ 

Hariz.  percent Ji^v" 

Teachers i,«it 

Horiz.  percent 'W" 

Evansvllle,  lnd.-Kentucky(73): 

Studsnts --  "jlW 

Honz.  percent }"".u 

Teachers \'^^ 

Horiz.  percent '"*'•" 

fort  Wayne  (89):  ^g  ^^ 

Horiz  per'ce'nV.' \^-^ 

Teachers '.'^ 

Horiz.  percent i"**-" 

Gary-Hammond-East  Chicago  (204): 

Students 157^334 

Hoiiz.  percenL i™-" 

Teachers o-*'" 

Horiz.  percent l**-" 

Indianapolis  (355):  ,  „  ,„ 

Students ,h^  n 

Horiz.  percenL »™i" 

Teachers \^ 

Horiz.  percent '"".U 

tafayette-Wesl  Lafayette  (37): 

Students 20^'» 

Horiz.  percenL '""i" 

Teacheis ,  ""^ 

Horiz.  percent l"0-0 

Muncie(56):  „  ,., 

Students- 33^487 

Horiz.  percent }000 

Teachers- }j336 

Horiz.  percent l™-" 

South  Bend  (94): 

Students »,403 

Horiz.  percent \^-^. 

Teachers {^i. 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Terre  Haute  (80):  ,,  .q. 

StudenU 35j^»* 

Horiz.  percent }00-0 

Teachers }l*'* 

Horiz.  percent '"O.O 

ToUr(l,123):  „,  ,„ 

Students '^?ki°5 

Horiz.  percent JOO.O 

Teachers..  28;927 

Horiz.  percent lOO.O 

Iowa: 

Cedar  Rapids  (75): 

Students- ^\'j}i 

Horiz.  percent JOO-O 

Teachers vJ?}, 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Davenport-Rock  Island-Moline,  Iowa-Illinois  (147): 

Students 81j614 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Teachers..^ 3.382 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Oes  Moines  (131):  „  .„ 

Students 66^* 

Horiz.  percent IWO 

Teachers .' — 2j670 

Horiz.  percent IM.O 

Dubuque  (28): 

Students 12JK 

Horiz.  percent » lOJi? 

Teachers ♦»5 

Horiz.  percent IW.O 

Sioux  City,  Iowa-Nebraska  (53): 

Students 22^655 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Teachers - ,«?  5 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Waterloo  (59):  ,„  „ 

Students 30,  W2 

Horiz.  percenL lOO-.S 

Teachers 1.210 

Horiz.  percent 100-0 

"*ffi^ 223.043 

Horiz.  percenL 100.0 

Teachers -  9,383 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 


21 
0.1 

0 
0 


2,287 

7.2 

25 

1.9 


1,545 

0.1 

10 

0 


S 

0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 

22 
0 
0 
0 

165 

0.1 

2 

0 

32 
0 
3 
0 

12 

0.1 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

36 

0.1 
0 
0 

t 

0 
0 

0 


300 
0 
5 
0 


25 

0.1 

1 

0.1 

42 

0.1 

0 

0 

56 

0.1 

3 

0.1 

4 
0 
0 
0 

151 

0.7 

0 

0 

46 

0.2 

0 

0 


314 
Oil 

4 
0 


393, 543 

22.0 

8,766 

12.6 


2,220 

6.6 

10 

0.8 

3,795 

7.7 

75 

4.0 

5,841 

9.8 

66 

2.8 

36,315 

23.1 

1,325 

21.1 

38,331 
15.4 
921 

9.5 

186 

0.9 

3 

0.3 

2,077 

6.2 

19 

1.4 

5,979 

10.1 

92 

3.9 

1,396 

3.9 

22 

1.5 


96,890 

13.2 

2,530 

8.7 


506 

1.3 

2 

0.1 

3,777 

4.6 

40 

L2 

3.677 

5.6 

38 

1.4 

6 

0 
0 

0 

311 

1.4 

2 

0.2 

3.338 

7.8 

17 

1.4 


33 

Oil 

0 
0 


8,285 

3.7 

72 

0.8 


6,556 
a4 
162 
0.2 


9 
0 
0 
0 

17 
0 
0 
0 

72 

0.1 

1 

0 

168 

0.1 

IS 

0.2 

75 
0 
4 

0 

57 

0.3 

0 

0 

10 
0 
1 

0.1 

74 

0.1 

4 

0.2 

27 

0.1 

1 

0.1 


536 

0.1 

27 

0.1 


28 

0.1 

1 

0.1 

66 

O.l 
1 

0 

105 

0.2 

3 

0.1 

13 

0.1 

1 

0.2 

19 

0.1 

0 

0 

48 
0.2 

4 

as 


Spanish 
American 


240 

ai 
u 

0.1 


52 

a2 

4 

0.3 


65,968 
3.7 
110 
0.3 


120 

0.4 

0 

0 

21 

0.1 

0 

0 


0.0 

1 

0 

9,413 

6.0 

54 

0.9 

200 

0.1 

5 

ai 

98 

0.5 

1 

0.1 

25 

0.1 

0 

0 

331 

0.6 

2 

0.1 

7 
0 
0 
0 


10, 818 

1.5 

65 

0.2 


43 

0.1 

4 

0.2 

1,750 

2.1 

10 

0.3 

454 

0.7 
3 

0.1 

5 
0 
0 
0 

48 

0.2 
0 


29 

0.1 

2 

0.2 


Minority 
totaj 


1,176 

0.5 

12 

0.1 


2,393 

7.6 

29 

13 


9,129 
13.1 


2,365 

7.0 

10 

a8 

3,851 

7.8 

75 

4.0 

6,384 

10.7 

68 

2.9 

46,060 

1,397 
22.2 

38.638 
15.5 
934 
9.6 

3SS 

L7 

4 
0.5 

2,112 

6.3 

20 

1.5 

6,420 

90 
4.2 

1,438 
1.6 


108, 634 

14.8 

2,627 

9.1 


001 

L6 

0 

•.s 

5,035 
6.9 

51 
1.5 

4,291 

6.5 

47 

L» 

28 

0.2 

1 

0.2 

529 

2.3 

2 

0.2 

2.461 
12 

23 

1.9 


10,015 

4.5 

99 

1.1 


Other 


23.243 

92.4 

1,271 

97.7 


1,322J46 

>3.9 

60, 575 

86.9 


31,505 
93.0 
1.282 
99.2 

45.308 

92.2 

1,805 

96.0 

53.216 

89.3 

2.275 

97.1 

111,274 

%.l 

4,881 

h.8 

210, 748 

84.5 

8,751 

90.4 

20,325 

98.3 

861 

99 

31. 375 
93.7 
1,3U 
98.5 

52,983 

89.3 

2.254 

95.8 

33,957 
95.9 
1,45S 
914 


626,  531 

85.2 

26,299 

90.9 


37, 912 
98.4 

U1 

75,979 
93.1 

"^X 

61.745 

93.5 

2,623 

912 

12,854 

99.8 

495 

99.8 

22,126 

97.7 

976 

99.8 

27,621 
91.8 
1,187 
§8.1 


213,388 

95.5 

9,283 

98.9 
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State,  SMSA,  and  number  ot  schools 


Kansas: 

Topeka(82): 

Students 

Horiz.  percetiL. 

Teachers 

Hoh2.  percent.. 
Wichita  (205): 

Students 

Mora,  percent.. 

Teachers..  

Hori7.  percent.. 


ToUl  (463): 
Students 

Horiz.  percent.. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 


Kentucky : 

Lexington  (47): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 
Louisville,  Ky.-lndiana(212): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent.. 

Tnchers 

Horiz.  percent.. 


ToUl  (314): 

Students. 
Horiz.  percent.. 
Teachers. 
Horiz.  percent.. 


Louisiana: 

Baton  Rouge  (101): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent... 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Lafayette  (35); 

Student! 

Horiz.  percent- 
Teachers 

Horiz.  percent... 
Uke  Charles  (73): 

Students 

Hoiiz.  percent.. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent.. 
Monroe  (57): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent.. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent.. 
New  Orleans (248): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent.. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 
Shreveport(lOl): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent.. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent.. 


Total  (615): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 
Teachers 

Horiz.  percent.. 


Maine: 

Lewiston,  Auburn  (63): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent.. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent.. 
Portland  (118): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers 

Horl^  percent.. 

Total  (181): 
Students 

Horiz.  percent.. 
Teachers 

Horiz.  percent.. 


Maryland: 

Baltimore  (543): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 


Total (952): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 
Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 


Ajyril  19,  1971 


ToM 


American 
Indian 


Negro 


Oriental 


Spanish 
American 


Minority 
total 


63,725 
100.0 
2,535 
100.0 

27, 295 
100.0 
1,043 
100.0 

39.043 
100.0 
1,552 
100.0 

29, 115 
100.0 
1,165 
100.0 

198, 167 
100.0 
7,777 
lOab 

78, 700 
100.0 
3,148 
100.0 


39 

0.1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

111 

0.1 
0 
0 

37 

0 
0 
0 


23.  751 
37.3 

a» 

3L3 

6,984 

25.6 

245 

23.5 

9,934 

25.4 

359 

23.1 

10,256 

35.2 

412 

314 

92,004 

46.4 

2,925 

37.6 

30, 697 

39.0 

1.258 

40.0 


40 

.0.1 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 

7 
0 
0 
0 

m 

4 

.1 

m 
.1 

3 

.1 


123 

a2 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

7 
0 
0 
0 

1,463 

0.7 

10 

.1 

291 
.4 

1 

0 


23,953 

37.6 

820 

32.3 

6,984 

25.6 

245 

23.5 

9,934 

25.4 

359 

23.1 

10.  271 

35.3 

412 

35.4 

93, 761 

47.3 

2,939 

37.8 

31,128 

39.6 

1,262 

40.1 


436,045 

100.0 

17, 220 

100.0 


188 

0 
0 
0 


173. 626 

39.8 

6,019 

34.0 


»! 


1,884 

0.4 
11 
.1 


176, 031 

40.4 

6,037 

35.1 


21,181 

100.0 

841 

100.0 

40,358 
100.0 
1,759 
100.0 


24 

0.1 

0 

0 

183 

as 

1 

0.1 


1 

0 
0 
0 

38 

0.1 

1 

0 


4 
0 
1 

a2 

31 

(LI 

1 

0.1 


33 

a2 
1 

0.2 

257 

0.6 

2 

0.1 


61,539 
100.0 
2,600 
100.0 


10 
0 
0 
0 


208 

0.3 

1 

0.1 


S7 

ai 

0 
0 


35 

ai 

2 

0.1 


290 

0.5 

4 

0.1 


438, 530 

100.0 

17, 145 

100.0 


78 

.0 

2 

.0 


143, 062 

32.6 

4,591 

26.8 


33> 

ai 

9 

0.1 


If! 

4 
0 


143,797 

32.8 

4,606 

26.9 


718.934 

100.0 

28, 340 

100.0 


161 

.0 

6 

.0 


171,002 

23.8 

5,670 

20.0 


1,577 

0.2 

1> 

0.1 


,019 

0.3 

17 

0.1 


174,759 

24.3 

5,712 

20.2 


Other 


39.772 
(2.4 
1,715 
67.7 

20,311 

74.4 

798 

76.5 

29,109 
74,6 
1,193 
719 

18,844 

64.7 

753 

64.6 

104,406 

52.7 

4.838 

62.2 

47,572 
60.4 
1,886 
59.9 


260, 014 

59.6 

11,183 

64.9 


21,1«« 

99.8 

839 

99.8 

40,101 
99.4 
1,757 
99.9 


61,249 
99.5 
2,596 
99.6 


294,733 

67.2 

12.539 

73.1 


544.17 
75.7 

22.628 
79.8 
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State,  SMSA,  and  number  of  schools 


ToUl 


Massachusetts: 
Boston  (1,271): 

Students **?!^'5 

Horiz.  percent 100. 0 

Teachers 28^37 

Horiz.  percent 100. 0 

Brockton  (154): 

Students —  - 77j687 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Teachers 3j4SZ 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Fall  River.  Mass.-R.l.  (30): 

Students 13j462 

Horiz.  percent lOOO 

Teachers 666 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Lawrence-Haverhill,  Mass.-N.H.  (56): 

Students .- 27^ 

Horiz.  percent }D0-0 

Teachers MSe 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

New  Bedford  (198): 

Students 78jl70 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Teachers 3j442 

Horiz.  percent lOO.U 

Pitt$field(74): 

Students 30j910 

Horiz.  percent JOO-JJ 

Teachers M52 

Horiz.  percent iuO-0 

Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke,  Ma»s.-Conn.  (247): 

Students »?^7 

Horiz.  percent 100^ 

Teachers ?k2^ 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Worcester  (295): 

Students 11?;983 

Horiz.  percent viji 

Teachers \-^ 

Horiz.  percent lOO-° 

Total  (2,239):  ,  ,„.„  ,,c 

Students ^■'^,•1^1 

Horiz.  percent 100-0 

Teachers ''{•J}i 

Horiz.  percent 100-0 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor (83): 

Students ♦f;853 

Horiz.  percent {00.U 

Teachers ]]S?\ 

Horiz.  percent 100-0 

Bay  City  (54): 

Students 25j783 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Teachers '23 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Detroit  (1,286): 

Students '®?jj  „ 

Horiz.  percent ,1  .iS 

Teachers ,'r^n 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

f1'''*(205): 

Students 12?;853 

Horiz.  percent JOO.O 

Teachers '•?'? 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Grand  Rapids (270):  ,,»  o,o 

Students Il?i5'5 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Teachers.  4,792 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Jackson (67):  .  ,, 

Students 3M93 

Horiz.  percent jOO.  0 

Teachers 1,339 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Kalamazoo  (90); 

Students 44,711 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Teachers 1,835 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Lansing  (185): 

Students 88,047 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Teachers 3,619 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Muskegon-Muskegon  Heights  (82): 

Students 42,446 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Teachers 1,750 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Saginaw  (103); 

Students  52,202 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Teachers 2.011 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

ToUl  (2,476): 

Students 1,567,858 

Horiz 100.0 

Teachers 60,006 

Horiz - 100.0 


American 
Indian 


157 

.u 

1 

.0 

40 

0.1 

1 

0 

20 

0.1 

0 

0 

13 
0 
0 
0 

13 

0 
1 

0 

24 

0.1 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

81 

0.1 
0 
0 


351 
0 
4 
0 


50 

0.1 

1 

0.1 

56 

0.2 

0 

0 

1,029 

0.1 

32 

0.1 

134 

0.1 

0 

0 

278 

0.2 

1 

0 

54 

0.2 

1 

0.1 

106 

a2 

0 
0 

ISO 

a2 
1 

.0 

159 

0.4 

0 

.0 

sa 

ai 

0 

.0 


2,102 

0.1 

37 

0.1 


Negro 


32,388 
5.0 
337 
1.2 

1,569 

2.0 

23 

a? 

962 

7.1 

10 

1.5 

329 

1.2 

1 

0.1 

2,676 

3.4 

24 

0.7 

494 

1.6 

7 

0.5 

7,222 

6.0 

89 

1.8 

1,353 

1.1 

30 

0.5 


45,701 
4.3 
513 
1.1 


4,440 

9.9 

95 

4.8 

249 

1.0 

2 

.2 

204, 734 

21.3 

4,944 

13.6 

19.002 
14.7 
418 
8.6 

7,573 
6.4 
114 
2.4 

1,949 

5.7 

30 

2.2 

2,941 

6.6 

43 

2.3 

3,690 

4.2 

66 

1.8 

5,540 

13.1 

79 

4.5 

9,084 

17.4 

157 

7.8 


259,879 

16.6 

5,954 

9.8 


Oriental 


Spanish 
American 


Minority 
toUl 


3,215 

as 

22 

ai 

149 

a2 

3 

ai 

96 

a? 
1 

(1.2 

56 

0.2 
0 
0 

144 

0.2 

3 

1 

44 

ai 

3 

0.2 

176 

ai 

2 

0 

223 

0.2 

2 

0 


3,951 

0.4 

36 

ai 


265 
0.6 

7 
0.4 

16 

0.1 
0 
0 

2,172 

0.2 

71 

0.2 

105 

0.1 

6 

0.1 

174 

0.1 

9 

0.2 

17 
0 
0 
0 

121 

0.3 

3 

0.2 

199 

0.2 

9 

0.2 

47 

0.1 

3 

0.2 

57 

0.1 

0 

.0 


3,186 
0.2 
109 

a  2 


4,577 

a7 

IS 

ai 

8S7 

1.1 

9 
0.3 

71 

0.9 

2 

a3 

66 

a  2 

4 

a3 

430 

a  6 

6 

a  2 

40 

ai 

0 
0 

1,734 

1.4 

6 

0.1 

561 

0.5 

3 

0.1 


8,229 

0.8 

42 

0.1 


276 

0.6 

5 

0.3 

691 

2.7 

3 

a  3 

8,129 

0.8 

88 

0.2 

1,325 

1.0 

8 

0.2 

1,727 

1.5 

5 

0.1 

245 

0.7 

5 

0.4 

218 

0.5 

0 

0 

2,292 

2.6 

2 

0.1 

559 

1.3 

2 

0.1 

2,647 

5.1 

8 

0.4 


18,555 
1.2 
129 

a  2 


40,337 
6.3 
378 
1.3 

2,645 

3.4 

36 

1.1 


1,156 

8.6 

U 

10 

465 

5 

a4 

3,264 

4.2 

34 

1.0 

601 

L9 

10 

a7 

9,168 

7.7 

96 

1.9 

2,218 
1.8 
35 

0.6 


58,233 
5.4 
592 
1.2 


5,031 

11.2 

108 

5.4 

1,012 

3.9 

5 

0.5 

216,064 

22.5 

5,135 

14.1 

20,566 
16.0 
432 
8.9 

9,752 
8.2 
129 
2.7 

2,265 

6.S 

36 

2.7 

3,388 

7.6 

46 

2.S 

6,339 

7.2 

78 

2.2 

6,305 

14.9 

84 

4.8 

11,846 

22.7 

165 

8.2 


283,722 

18.1 

6,229 

ia3 


Otiier 


602,221 

93.7 

28.159 

98.7 

75,042 

96.6 

3,415 

98.9 

12,306 

91.4 

653 

98.0 

26,578 
98.3 
1,191 
99.S 

74,905 

95.8 

3,408 

99.0 

30.308 

98.1 

1,441 

99.3 

110,639 

92.3 

4,968 

98.1 

117,765 

98.2 

5,513 

99.4 


1,010,882 

94.6 

46,923 

98.8 


39,822 
88.8 
1,884 
94.6 

24,771 

96.1 

918 

99.5 

744,325 

77.  S 

31.302 

85.9 

108,287 

84.0 

4,U1 

91.1 

109,166 

91.8 

4,663 

97.3 

31.928 
93.4 
1.303 
97.3 

41.325 

92.4 

1,789 

97.5 

81.708 

92.8 

3,541 

97.8 

36,141 

85.1 

1,666 

95.2 

40.356 

77.3 

1.846 

91.8 


1,284,136 

81.9 

54,371 

89.7 


XUM 
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Stite,  SMSA,  and  number  of  schools 


MinnMota: 

Oulutli  Superior  (146): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teactiers 

Hori2.  percent 

Minneipolis-SL  Paul  (537): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teadiers 

Horiz.  percent 


ToUl  (684): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent.. 
Teachers 

Horiz.  percent.. 


Mississippi: 

Biioxi-GuMport  (56): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers^ 

Horiz.  percent. 
Jackson  (89): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 
Total  (145): 


Students 

Horiz.  percenL. 
Teachers 

Horiz.  percent.. 


Missouri: 

Kansas  City.  Mo.-Kansas  (462): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers 

Honz  percent. 

SL  Joseph  (32): 

Students 

Horit  percenL 

Teachen 

Hofiz.  percent 

St  Louis,  Mo.-MI.  (803): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 

Springfield  (69): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 


Total  (952): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 


Nabraska: 

Omaha,  Nebr. Iowa  (51): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent.  . 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent- 


Total. 


New  Hampshire: 
Mandiester(129): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent.. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent.. 


Total  (185): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 


New  Jersey: 

AUantic  City  (83): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers  

Horiz.  percent 

Jersey  City  (102): 

Studenb 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Newark  (560): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Paterson-Cilfton-Passalc  (397): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 


ToUl 


American 
Indian 


Negro 


Oriental 


Spanish 
American 


66,143 
100.0 
2.722 
100.0 

405,073 

100.0 

16,298 

100.0 


•n 

1.0 
3 

0.1 

2,234 

0.6 

5 

0 


303 

0.5 

4 

.1 

8,570 
2.1 
144 
0.9 


89 

0.1 

1 

0 

1,109 

0.3 

41 

0.3 


40 

0.1 

0 

0 

2,286 

0.6 

23 

0.1 


473. 935 

100.0 

19,149 

100.0 


2,834 

0.6 

8 

0 


8,864 
1.9 
147 
0.8 


1,204 

0.3 

42 

a2 


2,489 

0.5 

23 

0.1 


31.264 

100.0 
1,243 
100.0 

62,567 
100.0 
2,443 
100.0 


IC 

ai 

0 
0 

24 
0 
0 

0 


6,974 

22.3 

241 

19.4 

28.303 

45.2 

1,001 

41.0 


47 

0.3 

1 

ai 

20 
0 


93 

0.3 

2 

0.2 

27 
0 
1 
0 


93. 831 
100.0 
3,686 
100.0 


40 
0 
0 

0 


35,277 

37.6 

1.242 

33.7 


292,571 

100.0 

11,455 

100.0 

16,786 

100.0 

647 

100.0 

490,763 

100.0 

19, 185 

100.0 

32,703 
100.0 
1,288 

loao 


in 

0 


0 
0 

• 
Itt 

0 

c 

0 

M 
0 
0 

0 


46,049 

15.7 

1.172 

ia2 

642 
3.1 

14 
2.2 

109,334 
22.3 
3.14 
16.4 


LI 
10 
.1 


246 

0.1 

8 

0.1 

0 
0 

I 

0 

676 

0.1 

30 

0.2 

49 

0.1 

1 

ai 


1,767 

0.6 

8 

0.1 

40 

0.2 

0 

0 

939 

0.2 

35 

0.2 

27 

0.1 

2 

0.2 


616,403 

loao 

23,876 
100.0 


198 
0 

0 
0 


120,537 

19.6 

3,293 

13.8 


694 

0.1 

34 

0.1 


979 

0.2 

36 

ai 


21,100 

IOOlO 

901 

lOOlO 


13 

0.1 

0 

0 


187 

as 

2 

012 


4 

0 
1 

0.1 


123 

0.6 

2 

0.2 


53,309 
100.0 
2,320 
100.0 


160 

QL3 

4 

0.2 


76 

0.1 

0 

0 


63 

0.1 

5 

0.2 


80,352 

loao 

3J15 
100.0 


20 

0 

0 
0 


as 

5 

0.2 


133 

0.2 

0 
0 


129 

0.2 

9 

0.3 


33,155 
100.0 
1,331 
100.0 

90,295 
100.0 
3,779 
100.0 

364.068 

100.0 

16,790 

100.0 

253,500 

100.0 

11,693 

100.0 


3 

0 
0 
0 

29 
0 
1 
0 

41 
0 
1 
0 

2S 
0 
0 

0 


8,466 

25.5 

212 

16.0 

17.684 

19.6 

213 

5.6 

91,378 

25. 1 

1,641 

9.8 

20,263 
8.0 
446 
3.8 


39 

LI 

0 

0 

m 

0L2 

4 
0.1 

810 

0.2 

19 

0.1 

545 

0.2 

11 

0.1 


759 
2.3 

0 
0 

15,290 

16.9 

12 

0.3 

10,904 

3.0 

41 

0.2 

7,398 

2.9 

37 

0.3 


Minority 
total 


1,110 

1.7 

8 

0.3 

14,199 
3.5 
2.4 
1.3 


15,392 
3.2 
221 
1.2 


7,130 

22.8 

244 

19.6 

28, 374 

45.3 

1.002 

41.0 


48,164 

16.5 

1.191 

10.4 

682 

4.1 

14 

2.2 

111,141 

22.6 

3,213 

16.7 

681 

2.1 

U 

1.0 


122,408 

19.9 

3,371 

14.1 


327 

1.5 

5 

0.6 


307 

0.6 

9 

a4 


771 

1.0 

14 

a4 


9,267 

210 

212 

16.0 

33,187 

36.8 

230 

6.1 

103, 133 

28.3 

1,703 

10.1 

28,231 

11.1 

495 

4.2 


Othir 


65,0JJ 

98.3 

2,714 

99.7 

390,874 
98.  S 

16,084 
98.7 


458,542 

96.1 

18,928 

9&I 


24J34 

999 

80.4 

\^ 
1,144 
».» 


67 

120 

35,504 

58,327 

0.1 

0.1 

37.8 

62.2 

1 

3 

1,246 

2.440 

0 

0.1 

33.8 

66.2 

244,406 

815 

10,2(4 

811 

16,104 
95.9 
(S3 
17.1 

379  J22 

15,972 
83.3 

\^ 

i,2n 
ko 


493,995 

80.1 

20,505 

85.9 


20,773 

9L5 

(K 

91.4 


53.003 
99.4 
2,310 
(9.6 


3,501 
99.6 


23.« 
^2.0 
1,119 
S4.0 

57,108 
S12 

V^ 

\^ 

225,20 

«U 

ll.lW 

95.8 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATl 


state,  SMSA,  and  number  o(  schools 


Total 


American 
Indian 


Negro 


New  Jersey— CenUnued 

Trenton  (89):  moo-. 

StudenU ,i^l 

Hortz.  percent IWO 

Teachers ^ 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Vineland(54): 

Students 28^ 

Horiz.  percent }<»-0 

Teachers }j1m 

Horiz.  percent - I'W.O 

Total  (1.687): 

StudenU '•'**?J^5 

Horte.  perctnt- }^° 

Teachers.-V. 46^980 

Hortz.  percent IM-O 

Ntw  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  (111): 

Students '?^8 

Hortz.  percent lOSi? 

Teachers 2^1 

Hortz.  percent - "'".O 

ToUl  (HI): 

Students "[WS 

Horiz.  percent 100^0 

Teachers f*»» 

Horiz.  percent i"00 

NewYortc 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy  (246):  ,«  .« 

Students l*v*« 

Hortz.  percent 100.0 

Teechers 6;*26 

Horii.  percent 100.0 

Binghamton,  N.Y-Pennsytrania(127): 

Students '*^1 

Horiz.  percent JOOkS 

Teachers-. fj*^ 

Horiz.  percent l""'' 

^"•s^X^i 271,551 

TeacKSS^.'!''^:;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ig 

Hortz.  percent™ lOO-O 

New  Yort(  (1.912): 

Students ^•'''T'J^ 

Horiz.  percent lOO-O 

Teachers 82^ 

Horiz.  percent l""-'' 

Rochester  (256):  ,«  «r, 

Students ^fJ?! 

Hortz.  percent l''5^§ 

Teachers vJri 

Hortz.  percent- l'*'' 

New  York: 

Syracuse  (225):  ,«  «. 

Students '*fjJ2* 

Horiz.  percent        I™-'' 

Tea«*err        ::::::::::::::"::: 6,583 

Horiz.  percent IM-O 

Ubca-Rome(150):  .,  ^, 

Students 85,394 

Horiz.  percent lOSiS 

Teachers ?;K0 

Horiz  percent - IM-O 

Total  (3,275):  ,  „  ^, . 

Studenb 2,796^14 

Horiz.  parcant 100.0 

Teachers 132J60 

Horiz.  percent 100-0 

North  Carolina: 

Ashevnie(47):  ^  „. 

Students 29J65 

Horiz.  percent.. JOO.O 

Teachers UIJ 

Hortz.  percent 100.0 

Chariotte(136):  ^  ,„ 

Studenb 95J44 

Hortz.  Percent 100.0 

Teachers 3,823 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Durtiam  (67); 

Students 37,875 

Horiz.  percent- lOO-O 

Teachers 1|5Z6 

Horiz.  percent 100. 0 

Fayettevllle  (63): 

Students 43,257 

Hori^  percent 100.0 

Teechers..  1,615 

Horiz.  percent „ 100.0 

Greensboro-High  Point  QOl): 

Students 139,156 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Teachers ....... . .....  5,363 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Raleigh  (84): 

StudenU 49,083 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Teachea..^ 2.071 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 


24 
0 
0 
0 

12 

0 
3 

as 


14JS1 

25.3 

274 

las 

6,154 

h.7 

69 

6.1 


175 
0 
9 

0 


184,583 

17.6 

3,629 

7.7 


1,704 

2.1 

16 

a6 


1,704 

t\ 

16 

a6 


3,802 

ai 

74 
0.1 


19 

ai 

0 
0 

lis 
ai 

2 

ai 

9 

0 
0 
0 

664 

1.5 
13 

a8 

261 

a2 

6 

ai 

44 

ai 
1 

0 


1,897 

2.4 

38 

1.3 


1,897 

2.4 

38 

1.3 


74 

6.525 

ai 

4.8 

0 

64 

0 

UO 

23 

637 

0 

a  9 

5 

16 

ai 

a5 

1,221 

31,328 

a4 

11.5 

11 

378 

ai 

3.2 

1.768 

392,465 

ai 

2a  6 

51 

5,162 

ai 

5.6 

161 

17. 121 

ai 

9.4 

2 

149 

0 

t8 

537 

6.847 

a  4 

4.7 

4 

61 

ai 

a  9 

u 

2,800 

0 

13 

1 

54 

0 

L4 

457,722 

114 

5,884 

4.4 


3,472 

11.7 

111 

9.9 

27,520 

28.7 

936 

24.5 

14,035 

37.1 

454 

29.8 

12,737 

29.4 

454 

211 

32,399 

213 

1,168 

21.7 

13.853 

212 

572 

27.6 


Oriental 


Spanish 
American 


Minority 
total 


127 

a2 

« 
Out 

» 

ais 


M3 

L7 

d 

1 

11 


2.382 

12 

62 

ai 


40,036 
18 
117 

a  2 


a3 
1 

0 


207 

as 
1 

0 


18,936 

a  7 

236 

a  2 


13 

0 
0 
0 

42 
0 
2 

ai 

21 

ai 

0 

ai 

50 

ai 

0 
0 

32 
0 
0 
0 

52 

ai 

0 
0 


21151 

35.3 

MS 

12.0 


28.151 

is.  3 

365 
12.8 


260.785 
13 
708 
a  5 


13 
0 
0 
0 

96 

ai 

2 

ai 

27 

11 

1 

11 

84 

a  2 

0 
0 

34 
0 
4 

ai 

39 

ai 
1 

0 


%^3 
283 

ia9 

7JW 

27.2 

J» 

CI 


227,176 

21.7 

1871 

11 


31,9SS 

411 

420 

14.7 


31.959 

40.1 

420 

14.7 


741^4| 

1902 
12 


3.517 

lUI 

111 

19 

27.771 
U.0 

•a 

24.0 

to.  2 
4W 

a.  I 

13.535 

SL3 

4«7 

219 

32,726 
215 


10777 


other 


46  JOS 

h.7 

2.319 

89.1 

20,599 

y2.8 

1.060 

ill 


821,192 

713 

43,163 

91.9 


47,710 

59.9 

2,431 

85.3 


47.710 

59.9 

2,431 

85.3 


201 

11 

6 

11 

r? 

u 

12 

7.000 
11 

12 
LS 

129,446 

94.9 

6,344 

917 

•4 

ai 

45 

7.9 
1.0 

74,122 

99.0 

3J66 

kl 

264 

ai 

5 

0 

^■lf8 
t1 

236,922 

87.2 

11, 570 

915 

11006 

ao 

205 

a2 

251J30 

SI 

668.769 

35.0 

1061 

16 

1,241500 

65.0 

81367 

93.4 

212 

ai 

4 

0 

^fo 

6 
0.1 

11293 

ia6 

Ul 
19 

163, 174 
814 

126 

ai 

7 

ai 

12S 

11 

14 

12 

7.631 
L9 

63 

ai 

4 

ai 

267 

as 

6 
12 

^12 

L7 

82,246 
913 

2.055,169 

73.5 

125,858 

94.8 


26,248 
912 

ki 

61073 
71.0 

M»4 

23,783 

62.6 

1.071 

70.2 

29,722 
617 

ua 
h.i 

35,095 
Jl.5 


10778 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

1968  SCHOOL  SURVEY-ESTIMATED  STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS  IN  SMSA'S  (TOTALS>-Coirtlw»d 


Ajml  19,  1971 


SUte,  SMSA.  and  number  ot  schools 


North  CiroIlM — Continued 
Wilmington  (35). 

Students 

Horii.  percent- 
Teachers 

Horii.  percent.. 


Total  (638): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent... 
Teachers 

Horiz.  percent — 

North  Dakota:  „  ,    „,       „,.. 

Fargo-Moorhead,  N.  Dak.  Minn.  (55): 

Students - 

Horiz.  percent — 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Total  (27): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent — 
Teachers 

Horiz.  percent... 


Ohio: 


Akron  (229): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 

Canton  (140); 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Hon:,  percent.  ...——--... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana  (405). 

Students - 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  p«rcent_ 

Cleveland  (575): 

Students. 

Horiz.  percent ■ 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Columbus  (329): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent ~ 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Dayton  (283): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent^ 

Hamilton.  Middletown  (80): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers -- 

Horiz.  percent. 

Uma  (85): 

Students -- 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers - 

Horiz.  percent 

Lorain-Qyria  (102): 

Students -- 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers -r— 

Horiz.  percent 

Mansfield  (55): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

pringfieW  (66): 

Students - 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent viic"" 

teubenwille-Weirton.  Ohio.  W.  Va.  (92): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent — 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Toledo.  Ohio,  Michigan  (226): 

Students. 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers - 

Horiz.  percent 

Youngstown- Warren  (212): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent — 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 


Total  (2.766): 

Students.. 

Honz.  percent.. 
Teachers ■ 

Horiz.  percent. 


Total 


25.283 

100.0 

974 

100.0 


420. 263 

100.0 

16.489 

100.0 


26.284 

100.0 
1.128 
100.0 


14.159 

100. 0 

572 

100.0 


157.480 
100.0 
5.389 
100.0 

84.327 
100.0 
3.331 
100.0 

284,743 

100.0 

10.851 

100.0 

423. 815 

100.0 

16.584 

loao 

205. 158 
100.0 
7.690 

loao 

201.471 

loao 

7,739 
100.0 

51,663 
100.0 
2,096 
100.0 

40.268 
100.0 
1.629 
100.0 

62,314 
100.0 
2.295 
100.0 

33.049 
100.0 
1.386 
100.0 

36.817 
100.0 
1.370 
100.0 

37.550 
100.0 
1.493 
100.0 

143.660 
100.0 
5.551 
100.0 

116.538 
100.0 
4.514 
100.0 


1.  810.  741 

100.0 

69.877 

100.0 


American 
Indian 

Negro 

Oriental 

38 

0.2 
0 
0 

7,850 

31.0 

280 

28.7 

12 
0 
1 

0.1 

1,148 

0.3 

22 

0.1 


23 

0.2 

0 

0 


33 

.0 

0 

.0 

27 

.0 
2 

0.1 

65 

,0 

1 

.0 

173 
0 
6 
0 

49 
0 
I 
0 

42 
0 
0 
0 

23 

0 
1 
0 

6 

0 

1 

0.1 

55 

0.1 

0 

0 

13 

0 

2 

0.1 

23 

0.1 

0 

0 

13 

0 

1 

0.1 

56 

0 
1 
0 

25 
0 
0 
0 


585 

0 
14 

0 


111.866 

26.6 

3.973 

24.1 


1 
0. 
0 
0 


16.830 
10.7 
182 
3.0 

7.043 

8.4 

74 

2.2 

43.607 

15.3 

875 

8.1 

97,596 

23.0 

2,236 

13.5 

30,367 

14.8 

527 

6.9 

27,453 

13.6 

796 

10.3 

3.677 

7.1 

45 

2.1 

3.032 

7.5 

56 

3.4 

5.445 

8.7 

78 

3.4 

2,393 

7.2 

13 

0.9 

4.006 

10.9 

53 

3.9 

2.137 
5.7 
29 
1.9 

17,372 

12.1 

387 

7.0 

15,866 

13.6 

110 

2.4 


275.281 

15.2 

5,419 

7.8 


222 

ai 

3 

0 


53 

3 

31 

0.2 

0 

ai 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0.1 

0 

0 


176 

0.1 

5 

0.1 

52 
0.1 

2 
0.1 

307 

0.1 

14 

0.1 

769 

0.2 

19 

0.1 

362 

0.2 

8 

0.1 

284 

0.1 

7 

0.1 

28 

0.1 

3 

0.1 

34 

0.1 

2 

0.1 

50 

0.1 

2 

0.1 

23 

0.1 

0 

0 

41 
0.1 

2 
0.1 

28 
0.1 

2 
0.1 

161 

0.1 

7 

0.1 

118 

0.1 

4 

0.1 


2,419 

0.1 

75 

0.1 


Spanish 
American 


21 

ai 
1 

ai 


314 

0.1 

9 

0.1 


191 

0.7 

0 

0 


20 

0.1 

0 

0 


120 
0.1 
.  9 
0.2 

228 

0.3 

8 

0.2 

317 

0.1 

9 

0.1 

2.657 

ae 

.  19 
0.1 

235 

0.1 

7 

ai 

296 

0.1 

6 

0.1 

32 

0.1 

1 

0 

797 

2.0 

2 

0.1 

2.779 
4.5 
.    6 

0.3 

94 

0.3 

5 

0.4 

34 

0.1 
0 
0 

21 
0.1 

2 
0.1 

2,828 

2.0 

13 

0.2 

1,152 

1.0 

8 

0.2 


11.012 

0.6 

90 

0.1 


Minority 
toUl 


7,921 

3L3 

212 

29.0 


113.550 

27.0 

4,007 

24.3 


27S 
1.1 

0 
0 


62 

0.4 

0 

0 


17.159 

10.9 

196 

3.3 

7. 350 

8.7 

86 

2.6 

44,296 

15.6 

899 

8.3 

101. 195 

23.9 

2,280 

13.7 

31, 013 

15.1 

543 

7.1 

28.075 

13.9 

809 

10.5 

3.760 

7.3 

SO 

2.4 

3.869 

9.6 

61 

3.7 

8.329 

13.4 

86 

3.7 

2.523 

7.6 

20 

1.4 

4,104 

11.1 

55 

4.0 

2.199 
5.9 
34 
2.3 

20.416 

14.2 

408 

7.4 

17. 161 

14.7 

122 

2.7 


289,297 
16.0 
5,598 
8.0 


Other 


17.362 

68.7 

692 

71.0 


306.713 

73.0 

12.482 

75.7 


26,006 
98.9 
1.128 
100.0 


14,097 

99.6 

572 

100.0 


140,321 

89.1 

5,793 

96.7 

76,977 
91.3 
3.245 
97.4 

240,447 

84.4 

9,952 

91.7 

322,620 

76.1 

14,304 

86.3 

174. 145 

84.9 

7.147 

92.9 

173,396 

86.1 

6,930 

89.5 

47,903 

92.7 

2,046 

97.6 

36,399 
90.4 
l,Stt 
96.3 

53,985 
86.6 

^4 

i.3n 

91.6 

35,351 
94.1 
1,459 
97.7 

ia2« 

85.8 
5,143 
92.6 

99.377 

85.3 

4.392 

97.3 


1.521,444 

84.0 

64.279 

92.0 
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state.  SMSA,  and  number  of  schools 


Total 


Amtriun 
Indian 


Negro 


Oriental 


Spanish 
American 


Oklahoma: 

Lawton  (42): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent — 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Oklahoma  City  (44): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent , 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Tulsa  (31): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Total  (117): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Oregon: 

Portland.  Oreg.-Washington  (302): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Salem  (24): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Total  (273): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Pennsylvania: 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton,  Pa.-New  Jersey  (210): 

Students.. 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Altoona(54): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Erie  (90): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Harrisburg(186): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Johnston (142); 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Lancaster (142): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-New  Jersey  (1.182): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Pittsburgh  (924): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Honz.  percent 

Reading  (132): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Scranton  (87): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Wilkes- Barre-Hazleton  (137): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

York  (142): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Total  (3.075): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

CXVII 678— Part  8 


21.892 

100.0 

871 

100.0 

24.508 

100.0 

984 

100.0 

10.740 

100.0 

416 

100.0 


1.264 

5.8 

12 

1.4 

482 

2.0 

12 

1.3 

356 

3.3 

3 

0.8 


2,490 

11.4 

49 

IS 

m 

L2 
S 

at 

731 
fcS 

14 

3.4 


342 

LS 
0 

• 

N 

0.1 
0 

9 

M 
0,1 

0 

0 


661 

3.0 

3 

0.3 

71 

0.3 

0 

0 

U 

«Lt 

0 

0 


Minority 
toUl 


4.757 

21.7 

63 

7.2 

876 

3.6 

20 

M 

1.118 

10.4 

18 

4.2 


10779 


other 


17. 135 

78.3 

808 

92.8 

23.632 

96.4 

964 

97.9 

9.622 
89.6 

399 
95.8 


57, 140 
100.0 
2,271 

2,103 

3.7 

28 

1.2 

3.514 

IN 
0.7 

0 
0 

747 

L3 

3 

0.1 

6,751 

11.8 

101 

4.4 

50,389 

88.2 

2.170 

95  6 

100.0 

176, 385 
100.0 
7,326 
100.0 

6,368 

100.0 

309 

100.0 

539 

0.3 

17 

0.2 

19 

0.3 

0 

0 

6.672 
3.8 

23 

0.4 

0 
0 

1,509 

a9 

47 
0.0 

la 
iiz 

0 

0 

1,222 

0.7 

14 

0l2 

295 

4.6 

0 

0 

9,941 
5.6 
163 
2.2 

349 

5.5 

0 

0 

166,444 

94.4 

7,163 

97.8 

6,019 

94.5 

309 

100.0 

151,861 
100.0 
6,506 

449 

0.3 

13 

0.2 

6.505 

4.3 

79 

1.2 

1,432 

ao 

1,429 

0.9 

14 

a2 

9.860 
6.5 
144 
2.2 

142,002 

93.5 

6.362 

100.0 

97.8 

107, 150 

9 
0 
0 

0 

2 
0 
0 
0 

18 
0 
0 
0 

13 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

9 

0 
0 

0 

139 
0 
9 
0 

92 
0 
0 
0 

23 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

17 

0 
0 
0 

2 

0 
0 
0 

1,673 

1.6 

22 

0.5 

245 

0.9 

5 

&S 

3,006 

5.2 

12 

0.6 

7.976 
8.4 
119 
3.0 

1,182 

2.1 

7 

0.3 

1,547 
2.3 

14 

0.5 

218, 129 

25.8 

4,865 

13.6 

46,271 
10.0 
446 
2.4 

1,852 

2.9 

16 

0.6 

264 
0.7 

4 
0.3 

314 
0.6 

1 
0 

2,641 

3.8 

21 

0.7 

110 

BLl 

1 

0 

i\ 
0 
0 

47 

Oil 

0 

0 

11^ 

"•J 
0 

u 

0 
0 
0 

so 

0.1 
2 

0.1 

1.209 

0.1 

46 

ai 

S9I 

ai 

5 
0 

41 

Oil 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

» 

0 
0 
0 

n 

0. 
2 

0.1 

1,248 

1.2 

7 

Oit 

s 

0 
0 
0 

03 

0.1 

1 

ai 

ISl 

0.2 

7 

0.2 

ao 

0.1 

s 

0.1 

000 

0.9 

6 

0.2 

11.394 

1.3 

59 

0.2 

370 

0.1 

10 

0.1 

S90 

ao 

2 

ai 

12 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 

0 
0 

110 

a2 
1 

0 

3.040 

2.8 

30 

0.7 

266 

1.0 
5 

0.5 

3.155 

5.5 

14 

0.6 

8.256 
8.7 
126 
3.1 

1,236 

2.2 

10 

0.4 

2.218 

3.2 

22 

0.7 

230.871 

27.3 

4.979 

14.0 

47.331 

ia2 

461 
2.5 

2.516 

3.9 

18 

0.7 

283 

a  7 

4 

a3 

374 

a  7 

1 

0 

2,783 

4.0 

24 

U.8 

104,110 

100.0 

97  2 

4.255 

4  225 

100.0 

99  3 

27. 232 

26,967 

100.0 

99.0 

1,016 

1,011 

100.0 

99.5 

57, 297 

54  142 

100.0 

94.5 

2,210 

2,196 

100.0 

99  4 

95,209 

86  953 

100. 0 

91  3 

3,999 

3  873 

100.0 

96  9 

57,007 

55  770 

100.0 

97  8 

2.314 

2  304 

100.0 

99  6 

68,704 

66  487 

100.0 

96  8 

2, 913 

2  892 

100.0 

99  3 

846, 801 

615  930 

100.0 

72  7 

35, 685 

30  706 

100.0 

86.0 

464.489 

417,158 
89  8 

100.0 

18,536 

18  074 

100.0 

97  5 

64.605 

62  089 

100.0 

96  1 

2,649 

2  631 

100.0 

99  3 

39,955 

39  673 

100.0 

99  3 

1,543 

I  539 

100.0 

99  7 

56,558 

56  184 

100.0 

89  3 

2,300 

2.299 

100.0 

100  0 

68,974 

66.191 

100.0 

96  0 

2,961 

2  936 

100.0 

99.2 

1,752.012 

283 

.0 
5 
.0 

260, 586 

14.9 

4,782 

6.7 

1.729 
0.1 
41 
0.1 

11.549 

0.7 

76 

0.1 

274. 146 

15.6 

4.904 

6.8 

1  477.866 

100.0 

84.4 

71.674 

66.770 

100.0 

93.2 

10780 
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1968  SClloOL  SURVEY-ESTIMATED  STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS  IN  SMSA'S  (TOTALS>-Cont)nu«d 


Stalt,  SMSA,  and  number  of  schools 


Rhod«lsHn<i:  .    „ .   .,        -,„,. 

Providence- Pawtucket- Warwick,  R.l.-Mass.  (324): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Tcadiers 

Horiz.  percent 


Total  (355): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent.. 
Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 


Soulii  Carolina: 

Charleston  (118): 

Students 

Honz.  percent... 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 
Columbia  (112): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  parceat. 
GreenvUle  (136): 

Students 

Honz  percent. 

Teachers 

Honz.  percent. 


Total  (421): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 
Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 


South  Dakota : 

Sk>ux  Falls  (43): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 


Total  (43): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 
Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 


Tennessee: 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.-Ga.  (129): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teechers 

Horiz.  percent 

Knoxville(179): 

Students .'.- 

Horiz.  percent 

Teechers 

Hortz.  percent 

Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark.  (204): 

Studenb 

Horiz.  percent 

Teechers 

Horiz.  percent 

Nashville  (190): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers.  - 

Honz.  percent 


Total  (651): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 
Teachers.   

Horiz.  percent. 


Tens: 

Abilene  (56): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teechers 

Honz.  percent 

Ainar9o(5S); 

Students 

Honz.  percent — 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

A«ttin(79): 

Students 

Hofiz.  percent — . 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Beeumont-Poct  Arthur  (119): 

Students 

Honz.  percent 

Teachers 

Hofiz.  percent 

Brownsville-Harlingen-San  Benito  (72): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Corpus  Christi  (127): 

Studenb 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 


April  19,  1971 


ToUl 


158,802 

100.0 
6,919 
100.0 


172,264 
100.0 
7,584 
100.0 


75,628 
100.0 
2,841 
100.0 

69,810 
100.0 
2.782 
100.0 

69.290 
100.0 
2.601 
100.0 


239,390 
100.0 
9,169 
100.0 


24. 140 
100.0 
1,008 
100.0 


24.130 
100.0 
1,008 
100.0 


69.182 
100.0 
2.527 
100.0 

90,667 

loao 

3,435 

loao 

183,080 

loao 

6,72S 
100.0 

114.299 
100.0 
4,227 
100.0 


432. 393 

100.0 

15,972 

100.0 


26,095 

loao 

1,137 

loao 

34.S67 
li)0.0 
1.450 
100.0 

56.465 
100.0 
2.426 
100.0 

79,889 
100.0 
3,609 
lOO.O 

38.757 
100.0 
1.534 
100.0 

74,802 

ibo.o 

3.127 

loao 


American 
Indian 


JJNegro 


Oriental 


Spanish 
American 


Minority 
total 


123 

0 

.0 


7.085 

4.5 

60 

0.9 


322 

0.2 

5 

0.1 


143 
0.1 

0 

.0 


8,047 

4.7 

70 

0.9 


417 

0.2 

6 

0.1 


11 
0 
1 
0 

IS 
0 
0 
0 

9 

0 

0 
0 


33,437 
44.2 
1,114 
39.2 

23,983 

34.4 

776 

27.9 

14,025 

20.2 

454 

17.5 


68 

0.1 

2 

0.1 

62 

0.1 

2 

0.1 


29 
0 
1 

0 


78, 910 

33.1 

2.580 

28.1 


140 

ai 

4 
0 


I2t 

as 

1 

ai 


33 

ai 
1 

Oil 


18 

LI 

0 

0 


129 

as 
I 

0.1 


33 

Oil 

1 

0.1 


18 

0.1 
0 
0 


9 

0 
0 
0 

N 

ai 

0 
0 

41 
0 
1 
0 

IS 
0 

0 

0 


15.336 
22.2 
4»4 
19.5 

7,845 
8.7 

an 

IS 

89,041 

48.6 

2.842 

42.3 

25.049 

21.9 

8.6 

19.3 


39 

ai 

0 
0 

4S 

0 
0 

0 

2S1 

ai 
1 

I 

M 

• 
0 
0 


199 

0 
1 
0 


129.112 

29.9 

4,116 

25.8 


379 

ai 

1 
0 


5 
0 
0 
0 

4 

0 
0 
0 

22 
0 
0 
0 

18 
0 
0 
0 

2 

0 
0 

0 

9 

0 
0 
0 


1.727 

6.6 

39 

3w2 

2,228 
6.4 
69 
4.7 

8.414 
14.9 
325 
13.4 

19.442 

24.3 

730 

20.2 

1S3 

a4 

12 

0.S 

3,541 
4.7 

n 

2.9 


22 

ft.1 

0 

• 

9 


9.1 

S 

ai 

44 

9L1 

• 
0 

49 

:i 

27 


412 

0.3 

2 

.0 


490 

0.3 

4 

0.1 


57 

0.1 

3 

0.1 

118 

0.2 

1 

0 

2 
0 
0 
0 


181 

0.1 

4 

0 


19 

0.1 

1 

0.1 


19 

0.1 

1 

0.1 


u 

0 

1 
• 

31 
0 
0 
0 

96 

0.1 

1 

0 


184 
0 
2 
0 


3.235 

12.4 

7 

a6 

1,682 

4.9 

8 

0.6 

10,878 

19.3 

58 

2.4 

1,647 

2.1 

17 

0.5 

30,486 

>8.7 

509 

33.2 

36,404 

48.7 

435 

13.9 


7,942 

5.0 

67 

1.0 


9,098 

5.3 

80 

1.1 


33,573 
44.4 
1,120 
39.4 

24, 178 

34.6 

779 

28.0 

14,037 

k3 

454 

17.5 


79.260 

33.1 

2.589 

28.2 


199 

0.8 
3 

0.3 


199 

0.8 

3 

0.3 


15.399 

22.3 

495 

19.6 

7,988 
8.8 
234 
6.8 

89.434 

48.8 

2.845 

42.3 

25,170 

22.0 

817 

19.3 


129, 815 

30.0 

4.120 

25.8 


19.1 

43 

3.8 

3.913 

a.  3 

76 
5.2 

19, 414 

34.4 

386 

15.9 

21,150 

26.5 

747 

20.7 

30,693 

79.2 

524 

34.2 

39,982 

b.4 

516 

16.5 


OliNr 


150,860 

95.0 

6,852 

99.0 


163,166 

94.7 

7,504 

98.9 


42,055 
55.6 
1,721 
60.6 

45,632 

65.4 

2,003 

72.0 

55,253 

2,147 
82.5 


160, 130 

66.9 

6,580 

)l.t 


23,931 
99.2 

1,005 
99.7 


23, 931 
99.2 
1,005 
99.7 


53,783 

2,032 
80.4 

82,680 

91.2 

3.201 

93.2 

93,646 

51.2 

3,880 

57.7 

89,129 

78.0 

3,410 

80.7 


302, 579 

70.0 

11.852 

74.2 


21.106 
80.9 
1,094 
96.2 

30,654 
88.7 
1,374 
94.8 

37,052 

65.6 

2,041 

84.1 

58,739 
73.5 
2,862 
79.3 

8,064 
20.8 

1,009 
65.8 

34,821 

46.6 

2.611 

83.5 
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state,  SMSA,  and  number  of  schools 


Texas — Continued 
Dallas  (464): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers --. 

Horiz.  percent 

BPaso(lOO): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Fort  Worth  (236): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Galveston-Texas  City  (67): 

Students 

Honz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Houston  (523): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Uredo(22): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Lubbock  (65): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

McAllen-Pharr-tdinburgh  (85): 

Students 

Ho'iz.  percent 

Teachers. 

Horiz.  percent 

Midland  (26): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Odessa  (32): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent - 

Teachers -- 

Horiz  percent 

San  Angelo  (29): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent — .. 

San  Antonio  (255): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Sherman-Denison  (41): 

Students ■ 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Texarkana,  Tex.-Ark.  (48): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers... 

Horiz.  percent 

Tyler  (53): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Waco  (72): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Wichita  Falls  (53): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Total  (2.671): 

Studenb 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 

Utah: 

Ogden(57): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Provo-Orem  (71): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

TeKhers 

Horiz.  percent 


10781 


Total 

American 
Indian 

Negio 

Oriental 

Spanish 
American 

Minority 
total 

other 

322,724 

100.0 

12,813 

100.0 

716 
0.2 

7 
0.1 

60,944 

18.9 

1,856 

324 
0 

17,095 

5.3 

5S 

as 

79,079 

ks 

1,923 
15.0 

243,645 

Vs.  5 

10.891 

85.0 

96,638 
100.0 
3,768 
100.0 

122 

0.1 

2 

0.1 

2,738 

2.8 

96 

2.5 

m 

19 

as 

54.738 

56.6 

592 

15.7 

57.977 

60.0 

700 

18.6 

38,662 

40.0 

3.068 

8t4 

165,875 
100.0 
6,427 
100.0 

195 

0.1 
2 

0 

22,936 

13.8 

759 

Its 

MS 

••s 

0 

8,056 

4.9 

30 

as 

31,332 

18.9 

791 

12.3 

134,543 

81.1 

5,635 

87.7 

45,496 
100.0 
2,001 
100.0 

168 

0.4 

3 

0.1 

9,607 

2tl 

334 

16.7 

^1 

0 

4,216 

9.3 

20 

1.0 

14,057 

30.9 

357 

17.8 

31,439 
69.1 
1,644 
82.2 

466,588 

100.0 

17.993 

100.0 

310 

0.1 

S 

0 

104.994 

22.5 

3.506 

19.5 

2S 

ai 

44,882 
9.6 
197 
1.1 

151.504 
32.5 

3.736 
2a8 

17,086 

100.0 

637 

100.0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

64 
0.4 

1 
0.2 

s 

0 
0 
0 

15,366 

89.9 

484 

76.0 

15.438 

9a4 

485 

76.1 

1,648 
9.6 
152 

23.9 

39,003 
100.0 
1,628 
100.0 

13 
0 
2 

ai 

4,425 

11.3 

116 

7.1 

17 

0 

1 

0.1 

7.950 

20.4 

29 

1.8 

12,405 
3L8 

la 

9.1 

26,598 
68.2 
1,480 
k9 

43,339 
100.0 
1,911 
100.0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

90 

0.2 

6 

0.3 

29 

0.1 

0 

0 

34J91 
M2 

35,011 

660 
34.5 

8,328 
19.2 

1,251 
65.5 

18,154 

100.0 

758 

100.0 

0 
9 
9 

0 

2,176 

12.0 

58 

7.7 

6 

0 

1 

0.1 

9 
L2 

4J54 

t-0 

14,000 

9S9 
91.0 

24,855 
100.0 
1,070 
100.0 

15 

0.1 

0 
0 

1,605 

6.5 

60 

5.6 

17 

0.1 

0 

0 

3,6S8 

i4.7 

15 

1.4 

7l 

19,560 

99S 

93. 0 

14,885 

100.0 

596 

100.0 

3 

0 
0 

0 

784 

5.3 

17 

2.9 

5 

0 
0 
0 

3.206 

2t5 

6 

1.0 

3,998 

k9 

29 

3.9 

10,887 

73.1 

S73 

sai 

194,591 

100.0 
7,582 
100.0 

44 

0 

2 
0 

14.759 
7.6 
668 
8.8 

549 

0.3 
13 

0.2 

91, 137 

46.8 

835 

11.0 

106,489 

54.7 

1,518 

20.0 

88,102 

45.3 

6,064 

80.0 

16,815 

100.0 

714 

100.0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1,874 

11.1 

43 

6.0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

16 

0.1 

0 

0 

1,890 
11.2 

l1 

14,925 

88.8 

671 

94.9 

21,348 

100.0 

887 

100.0 

9 

0 

0 
0 

6,147 

28.8 

209 

23.6 

4 

0 
0 
0 

36 

0.2 

0 

0 

6,193 
29.0 

J". 

15, 155 

7tO 

679 

71.4 

22,625 

100.0 

974 

100.0 

9 
0 

1 

0.1 

7,003 

31.0 

253 

26.0 

17 
0.1 

4 
0.4 

118 

0.5 

4 

a  4 

Ml 

712 
711 

31.202 
100.0 
1,407 
100.0 

11 

0 
0 
0 

6,549 

2t0 

283 

20.1 

23 

0.1 

1 

0.1 

2,606 

8.4 

5 

0.4 

'is"! 

299 

a.s 

22,013 

^0.5 

1,118 

79.. 

26,519 

40 

0.2 

2 

0.2 

2,578 
9.7 
104 
9.0 

56 

0.2 
0 
0 

1,389 
5.2 

4 
0.3 

9.5 

22,456 
k7 

100.0 

1  044 

1,154 

90.5 

100.0 

1,871,713 

1,700 

0.1 

29 

0 

282,730 

15.1 

9,556 

12.7 

3,198 

0.2 

63 

0.1 

375,649 

20.1 

3,976 

5.3 

663,277 

35.4 

13,625 

18.1 

1,208,436 
64.6 

100.0 

61  716 

75,341 

81.9 

100.0 

35,867 

206 

0.6 

0 

9 

332 

0.9 
0 
0 

621 

1.7 

9 

0.7 

0 
• 
0 
0 

273 

0.8 

10 

0.7 

64 

a2 

2 
0.2 

2,029 

5.7 

1 

0.1 

334 

0.9 

0 

3,129 

8.7 

20 

1.5 

730 

2.1 

2 

a2 

32,738 
hi  3 

100.0 

1.S3S 

1.358 

iifs 

100.0 

35,401 

'SfS 

100.0 

S51 

1,237 

100.0 
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State,  SMSA.  and  number  at  schools 


Utah — Continued 
Salt  Lake  City  (215): 

Students 

Horu.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 


Total  (343): 

Students 

Horii  percent. 
Teachers 

Horiz.  percent-. 


Vlfftnia: 

Lynchburg  (62): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Newport  News-Hampton  (87): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 

Norfoll<-PorUmouth  (182): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent. 

Richmond  (168): 

Students — 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

Roanoke  (73): 

Students 

Horiz.  pefcenL 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 


Total  (855): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent.. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent- 


Washington: 

Seattle-Everett  (515): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent... 

Teachers 

HoriZi  percent... 
Spokane  (126): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent... 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent.. 
Tacoma  (172): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent.. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent.. 


ToUi  (866): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent.. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent.. 


West  Virginia: 

Charleston  (148): 

Students 

Horiz.  pefcent 

Teachers 

Honz.  percent 

Huntington-Ashland,  W.  Va.-Ky.-Ohio  (150): 

Students 

Horiz  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent 

WheeiinB.  W.  Va.-Ohio(95): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent - — 


Total  (324): 

Students 

Honz.  percent- 
Teachers 

Horiz.  percent.. 


Wisconsin: 

Green  Bay  (76): 

Students.. 

Horiz.  percent.. 

Teachers.   

Horiz.  percent.. 
Kenosha (45): 

Students 

Horiz.  percent.. 

Teachers 

Horiz.  percent- 
Madison  (124): 

Students.. 

Honz  percent. 

Teachers... 

Horiz.  percent.. 
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Total 


159.805 
100.0 
5.809 
100.0 


231,073 
100.0 
8.404 
100.0 


27,497 
100.0 
1,169 
100.0 

68.670 
100.0 
2J67 
100.0 

148,690 
100.0 
5,819 
100.0 

114. 573 
100.0 
4,820 
100.0 

40,250 
100.0 
1,593 
100.0 


602,394 

100.0 

24,799 

10O.0 


330, 715 

100.0 

12,896 

100.0 

62,054 
100.0 
2.361 
100.0 

93, 174 
100.0 
3,576 
100.0 


516. 835 

100.0 

19,962 

100.0 


56,118 
100.0 
2.179 
100.0 

57,527 
100.0 
2.333 
100.0 

33. 264 
100.0 
1,316 
100.0 


119.802 
100.0 
4,866 

100.0 


American 
Indian 


34,040 
100.0 
1,375 
100.0 

25,011 
100.0 
1.109 
100.0 

60,595 
100.0 
2,699 
100.0 


756 

0.5 

1 

0 


1,294 

0.6 

1 

0 


0 
0 
0 

2SI 

0.2 
2 
0 

51 
0 
I 
0 

5 

0 

0 
0 


496 

Oil 

8 

0 


1.972 

0.6 

16 

0.1 

428 

0.7 

4 

0.2 

7n 

0.8 

6 
0.2 


3.296 
30 

a2 


25 
0 

1 

0 

9 

0 
0 
0 

12 

0 

0 
0 


43 

0 
2 
0 


556 

1.6 
3 

0.2 

21 

0.1 

1 

0.1 

34 

0.1 
0 
0 


Negro 


Oriental 


Spanish 
American 


Minority 
total 


Other 


795 

0.5 

3 

0.1 


1.416 

0.6 

12 

0.1 


7,423 

27.0 

284 

24.3 

20,  339 

29.6 

772 

27.9 

48.930 

32.9 

1,663 

28.6 

36.760 

32.1 

1,315 

27.3 

5.677 

14.1 

177 

11.1 


132.322 

22.0 

4,604 

18.6 


11,224 
3.4 
185 
1.4 

760 

1.2 

8 

Ol3 

4,961 

5.3 

69 

1.9 


17,090 
3.3 
268 
1.3 


3,548 
6.3 
142 
6.5 

1,754 

3.0 

29 

L2 

953 
2.9 

15 
1.1 


5,632 
4.7 
191 
3.9 


1,017 

0.6 

22 

0.4 


1,354 

0.6 

34 

0.4 


16 

0.1 

1 

0.1 

241 

0.4 

0 

0 

679 

0.5 

2 

0 

114 

0.1 

0 

0 

6 
0 

1 
0.1 


2,004 

0.3 

12 

0 


6.042 
1.8 
208 
1.6 

483 

0.8 

7 

0.3 

1.779 

1.9 

22 

0.6 


8,394 
1.6 
246 
1.2 


57 

0.1 

1 

0 

u 

0 

1 

0 

30 

0.1 

0 

0 


96 

Oil 

2 

0 


5.852 
17 

19 
0.3 

8,420 
5.3 

45 

0.8 

151, 385 
94.7 

8.215 

3.6 

20 

0.2 

12,  279 

5.3 

67 

0.8 

218.794 

94.7 

8.337 

99.2 

====== 

=_==ri=  = 

===  = 

12 

0 
0 
0 

7.452 

27.1 

285 

24.4 

20. 045 

72.9 

884 

75.6 

248 

0.4 

0 
0 

20,861 

30.4 

772 

27.9 

47,809 
69.6 

511 

0.3 

3 

0.1 

50,401 
33.9 
1.670 
28.7 

98,289 

66.1 

4.149 

71,3 

60 

0.1 

5 

0.1 

36,985 

32.3 

1.321 

27.4 

77,588 
.^    i7.7 

Ml 

6 

0 

1 

0.1 

179 
11.2 

1.414 
88.8 

2.045 
0.3 

28 
0.1 


26 
0 
1 
0 

u 

0 
0 
0 

II 

0 

0 

0 


56 

0 
2 

0 


136,867 

22.7 

4,653 

18.8 


3,656 
6.5 
145 
6.7 

1.786 

3.1 

30 

1.3 

1,006 

3.0 

15 

1.1 


13 

16 

76 

661 

0 

0 

0.2 

1.9 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0.1 

0 

0.3 

706 

a 

500 

1,258 

2.8 

0.1 

2.0 

5.0 

7 

2 

10 

20 

0.6 

0i2 

0.9 

1.8 

640 

162 

110 

946 

1.1 

0.3 

0.2 

1.6 

u 

4 

3 

18 

a4 

0.1 

ai 

0.7 

465.  S2S 

77.3 

20,146 

81.2 


2,537 

21,775 

308.940 

0.8 

6.6 

93.4 

22 

431 

12.465 

0.2 

3.3 

96.7 

283 

1,954 

60,  IN 

0.5 

3.1 

96.9 

4 

23 

2,338 

0.2 

1.0 

99.0 

758 

8,286 

84,888 

0.8 

8.9 

91.1 

11 

108 

3.486 

0.3 

3.0 

97.0 

3,666 

32,446 

484.389 

0.7 

6.3 

93.7 

37 

581 

19,381 

0.2 

2.9 

97.1 

52,462 

93.5 

2,034 

93.3 

55,741 

96.9 

2,303 

98.7 

32,258 
97.0 
1  301 
98.9 


5.827 

113,975 

4.9 

95.1 

197 

4.669 

4.0 

96.0 

33,379 
98.1 
1.371 
99.7 

23,753 
95.0 
1.089 
98.2 

55,649 
98.4 
2.681 
99.3 
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state,  SMSA,  and  number  at 


Total 


Wiaconsin — Continued 
Milwaukee  (184): 

Students 76J^38 

Horiz.  perrenl..  100.0 

Teachers..  3,591 

Horiz.  percent lOO.O 

Racine  (20): 

Students 2^3 

Horiz.  percent 100  0 

Teachers 128 

Hrriz.  percent - 100-0 

Total  (476): 

Students 208,753 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 

Teachers. 9,329 

Horiz.  percent - -- 100.0 

U.S.  Total (43. 168):  ,„  ,„  c-,c 

Students 28,337,575 

Horiz.  percent - 100.0 

Teachers.. 1,154,046 

Horiz.  percent 100.0 


American 

Spanish 

Minority 

Indian 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

119 

S7 

n 

564 

797 

75,941 

0.2 

0 

oil 

a? 

1.0 

99.0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

^'J^ 

0 

n 

«.! 

Oil 

0.? 

99.8 

2 

s 

4 

4 

IS 

2.948 

0.1 
0 

a2 
I 

*s 

•^i 

0.5 

99.5 
127 

0 

a.» 

0 

0 

0.8 

99.2 

839 

0.4 

5 

0.1 


1,413 

a7 

21 

0.2 


295 

ai 

9 

0.1 


1.262 

0.6 

15 

0.2 


3,809 

1.8 

50 

0.5 


204,944 

•\98.2 

9.279 

99.5 


42, 241 

0.1 

573 

0 


4, 487,  451 

171.622 

15.8 

0.6 

114,300 

4.941 

9.9 

0.4 

1. 604, 349 
5.7 

10,  872 

0.9 


6,  305, 664 

22.3 

130.686 

11.3 


22. 031. 911 

V7.7 

1, 023,359 

8i7 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Along  that  line,  since 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
has  returned,  I  think  the  general  figures 
on  school  integration  ought  to  go  into 
the  Record  too.  These  figures  are  fasci- 
nating and  demonstrate  the  situation 
that  caused  me  to  raise  the  question  of 
northern  hypocrisy  14  months  ago  be- 
cause I  sensed  then  what  was  taking 
place.  These  figures  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
together  with  the  1970  censLis  figures, 
comprise  one  of  the  most  significant 
social  documents  in  this  Nation. 

These  figures  will  be  of  interest  to  both 
northerners  and  southerners  when  they 
see  what  they  represent.  The  figures  now 
show  that  in  the  North  only  27.7  percent 
of  black  Students  attend  majority  white 
schools,  while  in  the  South  the  figure  is 
nearly  half  again  as  high,  or  38.1  per- 
cent. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  asked 
whether  it  was  not  true  that  the  South 
was  making  greater  progress  than  the 
North  generally.  The  answer  is  yes,  the 
South  has  been  making  greater  progress. 
Consider  these  additional  figures.  The 
percentage  of  blacks  attending  schools 
that  were  from  80  to  100  percent  minority 
remained  constant  at  57.4  percent  in  the 
North  from  1968  to  1970.  In  the  South 
the  percentage  dropped  from  78.8  per- 
cent to  41.7  percent. 

When  we  come  to  schools  where  blacks 
were  in  100  percent  minority  schools,  we 
find  that  from  1968  to  1970  the  percent- 
age of  blacks  attending  such  schools 
dropped  from  12.3  percent  to  11.9  per- 
cent in  the  North,  but  in  the  South  in 
the  same  period  the  blacks  in  100  per- 
cent minority  schools  dropped  from  68 
percent  to  18.4  percent. 

While  the  South  has  gone  through  a 
period  of  travail  over  the  past  17  years, 
we  in  the  North — all  of  us — ^have  been 
insisting  that  they  move  faster  and  faster 
and  faster.  In  many  instances  and  in 
many  areas  in  the  South,  certain  school 
districts  were  dragging  their  feet.  But 
while  we  were  pointing  our  fingers  at 
the  South  for  their  hesitancy,  the  situa- 
tion was  getting  worse  in  the  North  and 
segregation  v/as  growing  apace  instead  of 
decreasing. 

I  recognized  14  months  ago  when  the 
Stennis  amendment  was  considered  that, 
if  we  were  ever  going  to  eliminate  the 
hostility  between  the  North  and  the 
South  and  join  together  to  do  what  was 


needed  in  this  coimtry,  we  would  have  to 
stop  pointing  our  fingers  at  the  South 
and  adopt  a  uniform  policy  for  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

I  was  extremely  shocked  to  find,  after 
my  support  of  the  Stennis  amendment, 
that  wherever  I  went  across  this  Nation 
to  discuss  the  problems  facing  the  coun- 
try, the  criticism  leveled  against  me  was 
not  because  of  the  proposal  but  because 
I,  as  a  northerner,  was  supporting  a  pro- 
posal presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  I  would  ask 
my  audience  if  they  knew  Senator 
Stennis.  No,  they  did  not  know  Senator 
Stennis,  but  they  knew  he  came  from 
Mississippi,  ergo,  his  proposal  had  to  be 
bad.  They  did  not  know  that  Senator 
Stennis  is  a  man  who  has  the  over- 
whelming respect  of  every  Member  of 
this  body,  North,  South,  East,  and  West. 
I  think  It  becomes  important  for  all 
of  us — the  100  Members  of  this  body — 
who  get  to  know  one  another  and  who 
come  from  different  sections  of  the 
coimtry,  to  rise  against  the  prejudices 
of  our  constituents.  We  must  not  hesi- 
tate to  tell  our  constituents  that  they 
may  be  wrong,  that  other  people  who 
come  from  other  sections  of  the  coim- 
try have  their  problems,  and  that  we 
must  not  question  their  sincerity  when 
we  make  our  points.  We  should  try  to 
understand  each  other  and  try  to  rec- 
oncile the  differences  between  and 
among  the  100  Members  of  this  body, 
which  means  so  much  to  every  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  will  in- 
troduce his  amendment  again.  I  shall 
support  that  smiendment,  and  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi will  be  adopted  by  this  body,  as 
it  was  adopted  14  months  ago. 

But  what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
achieves  by  his  amendment  is  merely  a 
statement  of  a  policy.  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  amendment  that  implements  the 
policy.  What  I  am  now  trying  to  achieve 
with  my  amendment  is  a  national  pro- 
gram— North,  South,  East,  and  West — 
where  everyone  is  treated  alike. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "Your  pro- 
posal will  take,  when  all  Is  said  and  done, 
14  years:  The  2  years  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  the  2  years  for  planning  by 
metropolitan  areas,  and  the  10  years  of 
implementation." 


I  say  we  must  remember  that  this  issue, 
dealing  with  emotions  and  hopes  for 
the  future,  is  extremely  complex.  We 
should  remember  that  in  1954  some  sug- 
gested we  try  to  integrate  a  grade  at  a 
time.  Others  said,  "You  cannot  take  all 
that  time."  Yet  here  we  are,  17  years  lat- 
er, stUl  arguing  about  it.  This  problem  is 
so  vast,  and  we  have  lived  with  it  so  long, 
that  if  we  can  solve  it  in  14  years  we  will 
indeed  be  a  fortunate  coimtry. 

We  must  solve  this  problem,  because 
we  are  facing  accelerating  divisiveness 
and  increasing  hatred  in  this  country.  All 
of  us  have  an  obligation  and  a  duty  as 
U.S.  Senators  to  help  end  the  divisions 
between  the  races,  between  the  North 
and  South,  and  between  the  suburbs  and 
central  cities. 

Frankly.  I  know  of  nobody  more  ca- 
pable of  solving  this  problem  than  the 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  RIBICX)FP.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MOND.ALE.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  understand  that  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal requires  something  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  does  not  require.  In  other 
words,  under  no  case  that  I  have  heard 
of  has  the  14th  amendment  rule  against 
discrimination  in  a  single  district  been 
Interpreted  to  require  a  multidistrict 
remedy.  The  rule  is  that  you  look  at  a 
given  school  district,  and  you  ask 
whether  the  children  within  that  school 
district  are  separated  due  to  oflScial  dis- 
crimination, and  then  some  sort  of 
remedy  follows.  But  that  remedy  does 
not  include  distributing  those  children 
into  other  school  districts,  unless  the 
court  finds  that  the  district  lines  them- 
selves are  drawn  with  a  discriminatory 
purpose. 

So,  although  the  Senator's  proposal 
would  take  12  years,  in  the  absence  of 
such  a  proposal  it  could  well  take  120 
years,  and  more  likely  than  not,  never 
happen  at  all.  So  I  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal,  involving  a  new,  dra- 
matic, and  courageous  remedy,  is  the 
most  hopeful  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
add  that  what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  my 
fellow  Senators  is  this:  We  have  a  legis- 
lative obligation.  When  the  legislative 
body  of  this  great  country  of  which  we 
are  a  part  fails  to  provide  a  national 
policy  for  a  problem  that  is  deep  seated 
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and  divides  the  country  socially,  econom- 
ically, or  politically,  that  measuiie.  in 
one  way  or  another,  heads  for  th*  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Executive  and  the 
legislature  have  been  fearful  and  timid 
about  trying  to  solve  the  problem  ^f  in- 
tegration. By  ducking  it  we  have  glaced 
the  problem  on  the  back  of  the  Sui^reme 
Court  and  made  the  Supreme  Cou*t  the 
scapegoat  for  our  unwillingness  to  cour- 
ageously come  to  grips  with  this  Ques- 
tion. 

The  Supreme  Court  now  has  a 
ber  of   cases   before   it  that   r 
question  of  de  facto  segregation.  I 
know  how  the  Court  will  act.  I  cannot 
anticipate  what  those  nine  men  will  do. 
But  I  would  be  shocked  if  the  Supreme 
Court  ducked  this  issue.  The  Sujjreme 
Court  ruled  in  the  Brown  case  against 
"separate  but  equal,"  and  they  ttioved 
against  one  section  of  this  country.  For 
the  life  of  me,  I  can  see  no  differe^ice  as 
far  as  discrimination  is  conceme^d  be- 
tween de  facto  and  de  Jure  segre^tion. 
When  you  take  a  child  in  the  fourth 
grade,  whether  it  is  in  Hartford,  Conn.. 
New  York  City.  Biloxi.  Miss.,  orl  Dur- 
ham,  N.C..   that  black  child  do^  not 
know  whether  he  is  being  de  fact|>ed  or 
de  jured.  As  far  as  he  knows,  if  there  is 
discrimination,  he  is  a  victim  of  ilt.  and 
the  fine  distinction  between  de  facto  and 
de  jure  does  not  make  much  dififirence. 
The  problem  the  Supreme  Court  faces, 
and  I  sympathize  with  them,  is  this:  In 
1954,  in  Brown  against  Board  of  Bduca- 
tlon,  the  Supreme  Court  plowefl  new 
ground.  I  would  say,  if  I  were  aske^  what 
the  Warren  court  stood  for,   thfit  the 
Brown  case  would  probably  be  one  of  the 
landmark  decisions  that  would  fllstin- 
guish  the  Warren  court. 

Should  the  Supreme  Court  faij — and 
they  have  been  considering  thew  cases 
now  for  a  long  time — to  address  them- 
selves courageously  to  de  facto  segrega- 
tion as  they  did  to  de  Jure,  for  alj  prac- 
tical  purposes   the   decision  in  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  would  be- 
come a  nullity.  The  South  is  laarning 
from  the  North  about  how  to  se|regate 
housing.  Southern  black  central  cities  are 
going  the  way  of  the  northern  bla«k  cen- 
tral cities,  and  white  suburbs  in  the 
South  going  the  way  of  northern  white 
suburbs.  The  South,  like  the  rest  of  the 
coimtry,  is  dividing  on  the  so-cailed  de 
facto  basis.  In  the  Brown  case,  tjie  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down  the  doctrine  of 
separate  but  equal.  If  they  say  now  that 
de  facto  segregation  is  perfectly  all  right, 
the  Supreme  Court  will  condemn  blacks 
in  this  coimtry  to  a  situation  where  they 
will  be  separate  but  not  equal.  The  facts 
clearly  esublish  this.  During  these   17 
years  there  has  been  a  galloping  exodus 
by  whites  from  the  cities  of  America  to 
the   suburbs.   The   cities   have  become 
blacker  and  blacker,  and  the  jobs  have 
been  going  from  the  cities  into  the  sub- 
urbs. During  the  past  two  decades,  80 
percent  of  all  Jobs  created  in  thif  coun- 
try have  been  created  in  the  sjuburbs. 
The  cities  have  become  poor,  ^thout 
Jobs,  and  full  of  economic,  social,  and 
political  problems.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
read  the  papers  day  in  and  day  ^ut  and 
watch  the  television  to  realize  that. 

If  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  now  to  handle  de  facti)  segre- 


gation as  it  did  de  jure  earlier,  it  would 
be  a  progressive  step.  But  it  should  not  be 
necessary  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  take 
us  off  the  hook.  We  have  a  legislative 
problem,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  look  at  the  problem  that  faces 
us  as  a  people,  and  write  a  new  chapter 
in  the  history  of  this  country  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  as  we  consider  the  present 
bill. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  has  worked 
so  hard.  I  value  his  judgment  and  his  \m- 
derstanding,  and  I  hope  that  other 
Members  of  this  body  who  failed  to  sup- 
port the  Stennis  amendment  14  months 
ago  will  now  support  not  only  the  Sten- 
nis amendment,  but  the  Ribicoft  amend- 
ment as  well. 

My  feeling  is  that  if  we  agreed  to  both 
the  Stennis  amendment  and  the  Ribicoflf 
amendment  together,  we  would  then 
have  a  national  policy  that  would  cover 
the  entire  Nation.  We  could  then  begin 
working  toward  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  a  separatist  society.  There  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  all  of  us  in  this 
body,  by  supporting  both  the  Stennis  and 
Ribicoff  amendments,  to  exercise  the 
leadership  expected  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quoroum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:45  AJil.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  It  stand  in  adjournment  until  9:45 
a.m.  tomorrow.  

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS BUCKLEY  AND  BYRD  OP 
VIRQINIA  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks by  the  able  majority  leader,  under 
the  order  previously  entered  recognizing 
the  majority  leader  for  15  minutes,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BtrcKLSY)  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes; that  he  be  followed  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
the  recognition  of  both  Senators  to  occur 
prior  to  the  recognition  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  under  the 
order  previously  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  Senators  under  orders 
previously  entered,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OP  A  COMMUNICATION 
PROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
communication  at  the  desk  from  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  relative  to 
the  Transportation  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
of  1971  be  multiply  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce;  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs; 
the  Committee  on  Finance;  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  their 
consideration  of  the  subject  matters  fall- 
ing within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OP  A  COMMUNICATION 
PROM  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
communication  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  be  Jointly  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Commerce,  to  accompany  the  original 
messsige  of  the  President  of  February 
8,  1971,  which  was  also  referred  by 
imanimous  consent.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  8.  1557. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    order    for    the    quorum    call    be 

rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

EXTENSION  OP  TIME  TOMORROW 
UNDER  RULE  VIH 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.   Mr- 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tnai 
on  tomorrow  the  Pastore  rule,  paragrapn 


3  of  rule  vm  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  be  extended  for  a  period  of 
5  hours,  rather  than  the  normal  3  hours. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TUESDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:45  ajn. 
Immediately  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
to  be  followed  by  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  ,  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  recognition 
of  Senators  under  the  orders  previously 
entered,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  fol- 
lowing which  the  Chair  will  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business  (S. 
1557) ,  a  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  agencies. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:45  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9:45  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
April  20,  1971,  at  9:45  a.m. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
SenateAprU19, 1971: 

DlFIX>UATIC  AKD  FORXION  SKBVICX 

B«mard  Zagorln,  of  Virginia,  to  b«  the 
R«preMntatiTe  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

U.S.  Am  FoRCK 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  chapters  3S  and  837, 
title  X,  United  States  Code : 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Earl  O.  Anderson,  50&-18- 
5i87PV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.  Russell  F.  Qxutke,  364-IS- 
33a7FV,  Air  Force  Reeerve. 

Brig.  Oen.  Maurice  I.  Marks,  259-03- 
348«FV,  Air  Force  Reeerve. 

Brig.  Oen.  EveUe  J.  Younger,  508-03- 
Oaaarv,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigaHer  general 

Col.  Richard  Bodycombe,  382-lft-3379FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Byron  K.  Boettcher,  38&-09-3364FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Arthur  W.  CTark,  633-2a-7167FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Cd.  WUllam  J.  Crandall,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Beserre. 


Col.  Mortimer  I.  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  John  H.  Orlmm,  45ft-24-3934FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  WUUam  Q.  Hathaway,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.    William    Lyon.    6flO-26-1980FV,    Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.   Oscar   D.   Olson,   XXX-XX-XXXXFV,   Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  John  S.  Warner,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  WUUam  A.  WUlls,  25&-22-7720FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

I  nominate  the  following  officers  for  i^- 
polntment  as  Reserve  commissioned  officers 
In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  chapters  35,  831,  and 
837,  tlUe  X,  United  States  Code : 
To  be  major  general 
Brig    Gen.   Clarence  E.  Atkinson.  221-18- 
9532FG,  Delaware  Air  National  Guard. 
To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  George  N.  Masterson,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
Oklahoma  Air  National  Guard. 

Ool.  Raymond  C.  Meyer,  103-101-a697FQ, 
New  York  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.    Walter    B.    Staudt,    464-101-e941Fa, 
Texas  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.    Stanley    L.    Vlhtellc,    367-14-422 IFG. 
Michigan  Air  National  Guard. 

Ool.    Round    R.    Wright,    519-01-lOMFG, 
Utah  Air  National  Guard. 

U.S.  Navt 
Rear  Adm.  Worth  H.  Bagley,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  X, 
United  States  Code,  section  5321,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serrlng. 

U.S.  Am  FoBCK 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  RegiUar  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  X, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law. 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 

UNE   OF   THE   AIB   VOBCE 

Aaronson.  Allan  E..  449366252. 
Adams,  Robert  E..  381161783. 
Adams.  Vincent  O.,  Jr.,  479249111. 
Addor,  Henry  S.,  243149823. 
Agosta,  Howard  A.,  382243284. 
Agosta,  Joseph  J.,  179202337. 
Aklns,  George  D.,  Jr.,  453302353. 
Aldrln,  Edwin  E.,  Jr.,  135220143. 
Alexander,  Slgmimd,  157204241. 
Allard,  Joseph  A.,  093181457. 
Allen.  John  E.,  360205050. 
AlUson,  Clifford,  Jr.,  204165468. 
Allison,  Jack  G.,  643200078. 
AUlflon,  John  M..  348227857. 
AUlBon,  John  V..  295222438. 
Allison,  WlUlam  B.,  149180611, 
Along'.  Frederic  F.,  361169941. 
Aloy,  Richard  N.,  329188958. 
Amado,  Frank  B.,  Jr.,  016161107. 
Ames,  Henry  P.,  Jr..  231229453. 
Andersen.  Robert  N.,  720163529. 
Andersen,  Roger  E..  579340952. 
Anderson,  Charles  D.,  397243010. 

Anderson,  Loren  A.,  501428147. 

Anderson,  Paul  R.,  042122543. 

Andrews,  David  B.,  261365367. 

Andrlchak.  John  J..  143208623. 

Anthony.  Thomas  P..  097169361. 

Apostalon.  Daniel  G.,  044225924. 

Appleby.  PhilUp  E.,  271226273. 

Apter,  Ethel  E.,  045221085. 

Areen,  Frank  M.,  329249237. 

Armbruster.  Owen  R.,  280266000. 

Artz,  Robert  B.,  182221396. 

Ash,  John  R..  267107806. 

Astrella,  Ralph  J.,  184223589. 

Atwood.  Robert  L..  132200010. 

Aubry,  George,  Jr.,  296144749. 

Austin,  John  W.,  303203937. 


AvlngM',  Isaac  E.,  462269782. 
Babbitt,  LotUe  A.,  381 129275. 
Baboock,  Earl  L.,  520248284. 
Bach,  Maurice  D.,  137149545. 
Bach,  Roy  E.,  236229599. 
Bacon,  Walter  J.,  n,  411405943. 
Baer.  Allan  R..  372284867. 
Bagby,  Joseph  L.,  404362559. 
Bailey,  Burt  8.,  451428239. 
Bailey,  George  W.,  639202237. 
Baird.  Weldon  R.,  625468470. 
Balrd.  Wlllet  J.,  Jr.,  612244088. 
Baker,  Coleman  L.,  309267546. 
Baker.  Henry  F.,  042321765. 
Baker.  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,437303928. 
Baker,  Keimeth  O.,  466288131. 
Baker.  Robert  L.,  300263553. 
Baldwin.  Robert  C.  040201144. 
Ballard,  John  O.,  Jr.,  460644238. 
Baltz,  Dickey  L.,  492305822. 
BaltzeU,  Leonard  F.,  348189541. 
Bancroft.  Earl  F.,  210206200. 
BardneU,  Edward  E..  296162958. 
Barker.  Kendall  S..  076188320. 
Barker,  Stewart  G.,  532143394. 
Barnes,  Daniel  8.,  031300435. 
Barnes.  Jack  L..  086184056. 
Barnes,  John  F..  431280943. 
Barnes,  Oswald  E.,  413407154. 
Barrett,  Joseph  M.,  003030367. 
Barrett,  Ralph  W.,  669325640. 
Barrett,  William  R.,  545288682. 
Barry,  William  D.,  468287923. 
BartoUch,  Eugene.  171221222. 
Bass.  Thomas  C,  251226796. 
Baulch,  Henry  L.,  004241246. 

Baumgardner,  Budd  E.,  179166614. 

Bazley,  Robert  W.,  188186278. 

Beatle,  BlUingsley,  543205309. 

Beatty,  Bernard  L.,  283268699. 

Beazley,  Curtis  E.,  532389385. 

Bebout.  Charles  W.,  406345593. 

Beebe,  Wallace  E.,  298124637. 

Beery.  Rhoderlck  J.,  303077938. 

Beitach,  Donald  E.,  726052399. 

Bellnskl,  Edward  J.,  144184938. 

Bender,  Jack  N..  445168068. 

Bendorf .  Harry  H.,  461300439. 

Benefleld,  Bruce  S.,  228243980. 

Benham.  Joseph  S.,  334128108. 

Benjovskv,  Victor  C,  523249873. 

Benn,  Bohden,  204220489. 

Bennett,  Donald  W..  232608473. 

Bennett,  John  H.,  621364193. 

Bennln^n,  J.  T..  461362196. 

Bennlnk.  William  H..  101128781. 

Bento.  WUllam  L.,  036181166. 

Bepko,  Stephen  J.,  045129388. 

Beranek,  OrvUle  J..  228446768. 

Berdov,  Ronald  A..  661303917. 

Berg,  Wallace  S.,  658284980. 

Berga,  John  O.,  343229112. 

Berber,  Joseph  J.,  296225935. 

Bernlch.  Klrby  A..  439223668. 

Berrle,  WUllam  M.,  012200631. 

Berry.  Clarence  K.,  564106829. 
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Smith,  Donald  M.,  506227570. 
Smith.  Eugene  A.,  414226131. 
Smith,  Guy  L..  440106284. 
Smith,  Howard  H.,  366280555. 
Smith,  John  A.,  563205800. 
Smith,  John  S..  308303107. 
Smith,  Louis  J..  561220483. 
Smith,  PaiU  A.,  Jr.,  204226988. 
Smith,  Raymond  C,  429743960. 
Smith.  Richard  P..  027162362. 
Smith.  Robert  C.  146229127. 
Smith.  Robert  W..  548327363. 
Smith,  Ronald  W.,  256039008. 

Smith,  Scott  G..  525740699. 

Smith,  Wayne  E.,  445282080. 

Smith,  WiUlam  M.,  Jr.,  254428145. 

Smlthson,  Claud  J.,  Jr.,  417246564. 

Smurro,  WlUlam  E.,  564302164. 

Snyder,  Robert  L.  M.,  510242257. 

Sous,  Roland  X.,  192224053. 

Snider,  Henry  G.,  223302833. 

Sommer,  WUUam  R..  174222572. 

Sorrelle,  John  W.,  Jr.,  299189520. 

Southworth,  Stanley  G.,  Jr.,  459386522. 

Sparks,  David  K.,  558227307. 

Sparks,  Lawrence  R.,  110200778. 

Spauldlng,  Melbum  C,  236262996. 

Spears,  Kent  C,  Jr.,  567267216. 

Spelts.  David  E.,  613181779. 

Sproul,  John  L.,  501285203. 

Squires,  John  C,  027186451. 

Staggs,  Glenn  E.,  485306553. 

Stanley,  Jess  F.,  245283079. 

Stanton.  James  D..  561248822. 

Stanton.  Richard  R..  353180191. 

Stapher,  Elmer  F..  476145038. 

Starbuck,  Floyd  C,  Jr.,  509203476. 

Starkel,  Richard  L.,  323120315. 

Starrett,  John  P.,  136207420. 

Staxiffer,  Glenn  F.,  485160606. 

Stavast,  John  E.,  523287478. 

Stcln,  James  W..  351229404. 

Steele,  Wayne,  464301853. 

Steelman.  Donald  L.,  414322173. 

Steger,  James  G.,  476240529. 

Stelg,  Ted,  478167315. 

Stelngasser,  Joseph  N..  234520470. 

Stephenson,  James  R.,  336129425. 

Stevens,  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  003169118. 

Stevens,  John  T.,  Jr..  250408946. 

Stevens,  Richard  H.,  114168726. 
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Stevens,  Walter  C,  Jr..  255428460. 
Stevenson,  Sharman  R.,  529348141. 
Stewart,  Donald  W.,  Jr.,  015202964. 
Stewart,  Ervln  O.,  Jr.,  243326816. 
Stewart,  Ervln  C.  421160563. 
Stewart,  Gerald  W.,  196167085. 
Stlckney,  Prank  A.,  045224829. 
Stlegel,  Raymond  B.,  267322033. 
StUes,  David  L.,  450269818. 
StUes,  Ralph  W.,  295187062. 
StlUman,  Albert  E.,  240327319. 
Stlmson,  James  S..  400303241. 
St.  John,  Ernest  A.,  518128506. 
Stockdell,  Victor  B.,  317140089. 
Stockman,  David  T.,  546229302. 
Stokum.  RusseU  L.,  190019809. 
Story,  Warren  H..  257381894. 
Stringer,  WlUlam  L.,  515220322. 
Stumpf,  Charles  J.,  159205879. 
SulUvan,  WlUlam  P.,  487284148. 
SiUser.  Mayo  B..  349142865. 
Summerdur.  Jos.  E.,  Jr..  263443933. 
Summers,  Deane  W.,  600165073. 
Summers,  Robert  L.,  235385583. 
Sumner,  Darvel  L.,  524366730. 
Sverha,  Michael  J.,  263605729. 
Swan,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  512283406. 
Swanson,  Thomas  R..  Jr.,  301180066. 
Swearlngen,  Paul.  347124163. 
Sweeney,  Daniel  J.,  537246477. 
Sweeney,  Mack  D.,  Jr.,  410302364. 
Tackett,  Edward  J.,  463126357. 
Taft,  Gordon  G.,  056202963. 
Talbert,  WUUam  H.,  245345593. 
Talley,  FrankUn  G.,  448149929. 
Tarrant,  Robert  E..  240360056. 
Tarver,  WUUam  R.,  430386969. 
Tatsch,  Clarence  C,  460643688. 
Taylor.  Clyde  T.,  465161351. 
Taylor,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  482206853. 
Taylor.  Ira  T..  465283672. 
Taylor,  Jack  W.,  558388889. 
Taylor,  Jack  M.,  417269941. 
Taylor.  Richard  N.,  476167887. 
Taylor.  Robert  H..  281121811. 
Taylor.  Still  man  V..  463340700. 
Taylor,  Victor  D.,  665209121. 
Teater,  Charles  W..  485121847. 
Terry,  Homer  T.,  454267641. 
Thogersen,  Alton  J.,  517280797. 
Tholen,  Lloyd  A.,  475129695. 
Thomas.  Ralph  W.,  563205991. 
Thomas,  Earle  G.,  m,  252403607. 
Thomas,  Will  R..  Jr.,  426381074. 
Thomas,  Vernon  C.  480186365. 
Thomas,  WlUlam  E.,  Jr.,  172187846. 
Thomaaon,  Jackson  I.,  247366781. 
Thomason,  John  P.,  480242333. 
Thompson,  Edwin  E.,  462280524. 
Thompson,  Johnny  M.,  426328179. 
Thomson,  Herman  O..  467327534. 
Thome.  Anthony  8..  184206831. 
Thresher,  RusseU  W.,  Jr.,  246204065. 
Tlmmons,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  255166295. 
Tlnlus,  John  O.,  265308216. 
Tlnney,  Robert  E.,  457461016. 
Toccl,  Vincent  R.,  162188574. 
Toedt,  DeU  C,  482243328. 
Tone,  Myron  L.,  540267204. 
Tourtellot,  George  P.,  553246627. 
Towne.  Earle  P.,  Jr.,  018163190. 
Tracy,  Fred  L..  361201946. 
Trapani.  Renato  V.,  064123096. 
Travis.  John  T..  633261648. 
Trlbble,  Oeorge  S.,  521267613. 
Trost,  Jack  D.,  481266484. 
Trowbridge,  Charles  E.,  539226946. 
Tnieheart,  James  L.,  457340119. 
Truesdell,  WlUard  M.,  522300082. 
Tucker,  Roy  C,  Jr.,  257285787. 
Tunis,  WUUam  C,  219124679. 
Turner,  Albert  N..  421241259. 
Turner.  Eldon  K.,  625507995. 
Tuxhom,  WUUam  R,  358242563. 
Tynan,  George  P.,  042227414. 
Tyndall,  Robert  H.,  243429623. 
Tyre,  Ronald.  263207821 . 
tHrlch,  Myron  D.,  188206824. 
tJmstead,  Stanley  M..  Jr.,  577381438. 
Valtekunas,  Anthony  M.,  123144640. 
Valdez,  Bobby  G.,  443266227. 
Valentlon.  Rudolph  A.,  202166977. 
Vandenberg.  Hoyt  S.,  Jr.,  679343982. 


Vandenheuvel,  Robert  J.,  085226736. 
VangUder,  WlUlam  S.,  236326831. 
Vanlew,  WUUam  R..  615181713. 
Vanwagner,  Ross,  Jr.,  076161235. 
Vechlk,  Donald,  210143142. 
Venable,  WUUam  P.,  Jr.,  606206800. 
Verner,  Edward  W.,  076208463. 
Veurlnk.  WUUam  J.,  266625604. 
Vlck,  Robert  I..  317246191. 
Vlckers.  Qrover  W..  403389362. 
Vlckrey,  Carol  D.,  324204714. 
Villa,  Charles,  459349564. 
Vogel.  David  A..  473200017. 
Vosburgh.  Leland  E..  446223462. 
Wachter,  Robert  J..  136222426. 
Waechter,  Luther  H..  321206588. 
Waggoner.  Cecil  E..  459262735. 
Waltt.  Lawrence  L..  012229638. 
Walker,  Ruby  C.  461342639. 
Walsh.  Kenneth  L..  474121740. 
Walsh,  Michael  J.,  491440096. 
Walters,  George  S.,  454481375. 
Walters,  Jamee  J.,  579281605. 
Walters.  Marvin  L..  523223681. 
Walters.  Wllmer  C,  Jr.,  276127648. 
Ward.  Albert  H..  Jr.,  219288131. 
Ward,  Clifford  L.,  150206512. 
Ward,  John  D.,  431422986. 
Ward,  Kermlt  D.,  437348392. 
Ward,  Robert  W.,  231284207. 
Warlx,  Clay  W.,  Jr..  451344091. 
Warren,  Calvin  C,  266300484. 
Warren,  WlUlam  J..  549321873. 
Wassom,  Chester  R.,  445107854. 
Wasson,  Glenn  E.,  483227305. 
Waters,  WlUlam  G.,  566264064. 
Watklns,  Elmer  R.,  446146880. 
Watklns,  Jamee  L.,  451441999. 
Watson,  Charles  F.,  Jr..  457305624. 
Watson.  Raymond  S.,  437349810. 
Watts,  Jack  K.,  571226307. 
Weaver,  Russell  E.,  Jr.,  578423608. 
Webb,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  465163190. 
Webb,  Herbert  G.,  488185393. 
Webb,  James  L.,  544281891. 
Webb,  Sidney  A.,  261301939. 
Webber,  Byron  L.,  378188696. 
Webster,  Everett  H.,  053207488. 
Wedeklnd,  Donald  H.,  359140908. 
Weehler,  Eldon  R.,  505120484. 
Wehe.  John  H.,  140186072. 
Welhs,  Gordon  J.,  483260038. 
Weiss,  Kenneth  E.,  338209570. 
Welch,  John  W.,  449641990. 
Welch,  Robert  P.,  351220561. 
Weller,  Burton  L.,  184123638. 
WeUs,  George  W.,  512120943. 
WeUs,  Walter  W.,  010223905. 
Welsh,  Mark  A.,  Jr.,  461032307. 
Weltz,  Charles  O.,  059207834. 
Wenlger,  Andrew  L.,  182120264. 
Wemer,  Paul  J.,  015161751. 
Weese,  Wllbert  D.,  354145324. 
Weet,  Glenn  H.,  607121847. 
West,  Joseph  H.,  136206396. 
Wetherell,  Ernest  J.,  408320331. 
Whalen,  Donald  B.,  193122112. 
WhaUey,  George  B.,  421202018. 
Whealen,  Daniel  M.,  493242390. 
Wheeler,  George  E.,  483484769. 
Whelan,  Paul  A.,  438322181. 
Whelan,  Richard  J.,  032107012. 
Whetzel,  Robert  D.,  165228721. 
Whlcher,  WlUlam  C,  483309536. 
Whltaker,  J.  L.,  625361198. 
White,  Benjamin  L.,  226289772. 
White,  James  E.,  247404923. 
White.  Simon  S.,  Jr.,  452308489. 
Whltener,  Carr  C,  246361381. 
Whitten,  Solomon  D.,  Jr.,  264360362. 
Whlttlngham,  Donald  W.,  074127148. 
Wicks,  Marvin  A.,  482281402. 
Wlckwlre,  Robert  J.,  549369127. 
Wlekhorst,  Mark  C,  522365786. 
WUcox,  David  W.,  137204707. 
Wiles,  Howard  O.,  Jr.,  406246686. 
WUklns,  George  I.,  246303885. 
WUklnaon,  Paul  K.,  399164270. 
WlUard,  Garry  A.,  Jr.,  246300908. 
WUlett,  Homer  N.,  563367065. 
Wllley,  Kenneth  W.,  508165497. 
Williams,  Clarence  R.,  406202834. 
WUllams,  Gene  F.,  441201455. 


WiUiams,  Jackson  B..  Jr..  646387407. 
WUUams,  Jessie  B.,  468388099. 
WUllams.  John  T.,  474283203. 
WUllams.  Mlttle  R.,  437202059. 
WUUams,  Richard  F..  464268598. 
WlUlams,  Robert  H.,  432405627. 
WUUams,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  03916467" 
WUUams,  Walter  A.,  226222378. 
WUUford,  James  P.,  258300190. 
WUUs,  Vincent  C,  134163192. 
WUloughby.  Michael  E.,  405201915. 
WULs.  Harley  N..  526340793. 
Wlllsle,  Donovan  L.,  403320681. 
Wilson,  Forrest  E.,  341186979. 
Wilson,  WlUlam  M.,  517225078. 
Wilson.  WUUam  B.,  346208966. 
Wlnberg,  Harry  L.,  069223180. 
Wlndland,  Sara  J.,  432480911. 
Wlngate,  Clark  L..  524201978. 
Wise,  Joseph  H..  Jr.,  620036172. 
Wissman,  WUUam  O.,  338146093. 
Wlttry,  John  P.,  347204283. 
Wolfe,  Leon  K..  Jr.,  604240344. 
Wolfer.  Leonard  L..  051161959. 
Wolff,  Earle  R.,  521240697. 
Woliver,  Robert  M.,  312228847. 
Wood,  William  P.,  Jr.,  003036824. 
WoodeU,  John  N.,  Jr.,  246240623. 
Woods,  David  A.,  Jr.,  454302439. 
Woods,  Richard  M.,  458304331. 
Woog.  Rene  M.,  226388988. 
Worley,  Luther  D.,  449121938. 
Woske,  Donald  G.,  338222334. 
Wratten,  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  578281868. 
Wright,  Howard  E..  479287882. 
Wright,  John  C,  462403791. 
Wright,  Vernon  L.,  460347426. 
Wurschmldt,  Leo  C,  664203886. 
Wurthmann,  Henry  8.  C  Jr..  130140228. 
Wylle.  SherreU  W.,  Jr.,  457387854. 
Wymer,  James  R.,  513149991. 
Tanecek,  Earl  E.,  483247366. 
Yeager,  Marvin  A.,  205188567. 
Tennie.  Eugene  V.,  329220782. 
Tocvun.  John  W..  620268792. 
Young,  Oeorge  J..  Jr.,  202033448. 
Yxihas,  Louis  D.,  300148139. 
Zehnder,  Herbert  B.,  192129781. 
Zemple.  Charles  J.,  375227913. 
Zettel,  Frank  C,  303246313. 
Zlellnskl.  Lester  W.,  134209266. 
Zlnsmeister.  Paul  C,  Jr.,  274261022. 
Zook,  Donald  B..  293344470. 
Zunlc,  Nicholas  P.,  Jr.,  196183772. 
Ziinker,  Gordon  K.,  395203962. 
Zurawskl,  Donald  D.,  393222642. 
Zwlacher,  John  W.,  446142922. 

CBAFI.AIN  CORPS 

Arendsee,  Roger  M..  343181702. 
Backman.  Lee  W..  636167331. 
Cogglns,  Joeeph  H.,  246306054. 
Collins,  John  R.,  050140203. 
Oonaboy,  Conan  J.,  176321866. 
Cooper.  Calvin  C,  412260460. 
Copeland.  Isaac  M..  Jr.,  229226868. 
Dler.  Blanche  J.,  Jr.,  438243738. 
Ellison,  Ervln  D..   HI,   126079362. 
Gardiner,  Homw  E.,  490447606. 
Horstad,  Dean  C,  486052599. 
Klaric,  Oeorge  M.,  495187842. 
Krieger,  Wilfred  L.,  490129967. 
Lyznlckl,  Edmund  P.,  321341139. 
Margltlch,  Michael.  176220406. 
Moran,  Thomas  J.,  123128121. 
PoweU,  Samuel  G.,  187457695. 
Rlggs,  Carl  B..  479169130. 
Squire,  Donal  M.,  238342437. 

OKMTAL  CORPS 

Baum.  Leroy  M.,  Jr.,  227320655. 
Broiling,  Robert  A..  473301642. 
Bxilman.  Robert  E.,  643846987. 
Colalzzl.  Frank  A..  193238392. 
Cole,  Theodore  C.  482308491. 
Curtis.  WUUam  J..  143222706. 
De  Jmek.  Homer  W.,  352242577. 
Dooley,  Benjamin  E..  540306574. 
Drake,  Robert  B.,  231844873. 
Fitch,  Melvln  G  ,  368249819. 
GlUlam.  Robert  H..  416466052. 
Gutweniger,  Charles  A..  344203007. 
Harrison,  WUUam  M.,  451406983. 
Henry,  Richard  A..  Jr.. 355221 121. 
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Hope,  Harley  F,,  Jr..  238645595. 
Jacoby  James  K..  480281203. 
Johnson  Robert  P..  232481366. 
Jungharis,  John  A..  062246078. 
McCarthy,  Paul  H..  003122967. 
Meffert.  Roland  M..  393324179. 
Meister,  Prank.  Jr..  387307372. 
Morrow.  Robert  M.,  498389138. 
ParUh.  Gene  D..  399224608. 
Patterson.  Joe  M.,  448285511. 
Pelc,  Henry  T.,  336222122. 
Rank,  Dale  F.  P..  384128552. 
Reiner.  Peter  R.,  264383915. 
Rlnaldl.  Phillip  Q.,  345227473. 
Rogers.  Edward  W..  390260309. 
Rogers,  James  H..  246220610. 
Sarka.  Robert  J.,  132200185. 
Schmidt,  William  H.,  564286724. 
Smith,  James  R.,  242385531. 
Takacs  WUUam  J.,  287229543. 
Wall,  Joseph  W..  Jr..  563345683. 
Weiss.  Lane  E..  165226037. 
WUklnson.  Edward  G.,  520263086. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Battle.  Earl  P.,  424224661. 
Cleland,  WUllam  O..  426469282. 
Conrad.  Fred  O..  142228413. 
Daley.  John  G..  016207086. 
Fitzgerald.  Robert  T..  263381885. 
Proede,  Richard  C,  399260220. 
Punk.  John  W..  347203824. 
Heme.  Earle  R..  571264859. 
HoweU.  WUllam  D.,  374282302. 
Kelley,  Ira  M..  429484631. 
Matejka,  Robert  E..  463342835. 
Meng.  Gunter  R..  007288990. 
Miller.  Monte  B.,  489303391. 
Ockner,  Stephen  A.,  555344562. 
Parker,  Gerald  W..  104229180. 
Rlckenbaoh.  Howard  F.,  Jr.,  190227 
Rueve,  WUllam  W..  480242402. 
Santacroce.  Thomas  A.,  121228636. 
Sclbetta.  Richard  C,  161227036. 
Sharpe,  Page.  Jr.,  007246554. 
Snoga.  Jimmy  R..  467360624. 
Story.  WUllam  C,  431406423. 
Thomas,  Prank  W..  Jr..  172203081. 
Turns,  James  W.,  Jr..  537248688. 
Wilson,  Charles  L..  276205617. 
Woodmansee.  Terrell  R.,  518097264. 
Zlck,  Herbert  B..  524281043. 

NXmSE     CORPS 

Bates.  Maudle  E..  439368758. 
Beard,  Sarah  E.,  060188438. 
Burkhardt,  AnnL.,  173202953. 
Carlson,  Mary  8.,  235381594. 
Chaplin,  Genevieve,  147144472. 
Charlton,  Betty  J.,  411407169. 
Clarke.  Mary  M.,  029146066. 
CoUavd,  Laveme  M.,  194263438. 
Farrell,  EUeen,  531208913. 
FueUer.  Jean  M.,  208183863. 
Golden,  Norma  J.,  311209093. 
Orlm.  Patricia  A.,  188203798. 

Grubbs,  Oamett  P..  236403443. 
Hainan.  Phyllis  J..  027169320. 

Herold.  Ella  W..  404302090. 
Hlgdon.  Wanda  J.,  51322394a 

Hope,  Lois  v.,  408324873. 

Householder,  Marjoprle  L.,  234446708 

Howard.  LlUlan  T..  111180561. 

Ingram.  Helen*  A..  222148263. 

KeUam.  Agnes  L..  239360214. 

Magnlre,  Mary  P..  606327301. 

Marshall.  Louise  A.,  807809185. 

Martlnjak,  Marti  J..  88409204«. 

Maalanka,  Helen  A..  081201169. 

McFaU,  Eleanor  L.,  299246406. 

Momrow.  Esther  U..  128246660. 

Myles.  Ruth  M.,  126261969. 

PoweU,  Klma  J..  316384900. 

Scanlon.  Mary  M..  ai014214«. 

Stewart.  Bonnie  L..  4»8284«a8. 

Stout.  Ellen  M.,  230203394. 

Thomas,  Frances  K..  61734«8«8. 

Thomburgh.  Brlene,  667838181. 

Tyler.  Eva  C,  346806811. 

WaUace.  Mary  E..  1811331790. 

Weaver.  PhytlU  J..  812338980. 

Wells,  Sarah  P.,  148303186. 

•WhlUock.  Ona  F.,  439344798. 
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Wlkoir.  Lois  J..  487329413. 
Wood,  Edith,  422322120. 
Zlrkle.  Robbie  J..  227244693. 

MEDICAL   SXaVICZ    CORPS 

Abies.  WUUam  A..  Jr  .  453245391. 
Beale.  Charles  C.  433280868. 
Braden.  Robert  W..  577401617. 
Brltt.  Clyde  L.,  241400425. 
Busch,  Emery  B..  Jr.,  297144436. 
Farmer,  Jack  N.,  237369431. 
Gabel,  Richard  J.,  202184524. 
Galbralth.  John  R..  196141305. 
Glbble,  Thomas  B..  211187528. 
Gray.  Pat  B..  360160352. 
Green,  John  R..  484035266. 
Grimes,  Ivan  B.,  480145430. 
Guerin,  Michael  D..  Jr..  477144868. 
Jenkins.  Thomas  H..  Jr  .  223289748. 
Jones.  Bruce,  404220257. 
Keeffe.  Loren  J..  225285064. 
Lapresto.  Jasper.  Jr.,  426787071. 
Mclntyre.  Walter  V..  087188320. 
Nolan,  Francis  X..  363078179. 
Nugent.  Edward  8.,  510162823. 
Overfelt,  Clifford  D.,  Jr.,  253323428. 
Peters,  Kenneth  W..  477262609. 
Pons,  James  T..  579167548. 
Richardson.  Toxle  W..  Jr..  427507199. 
Ross.  William  C,  Jr..  410643877. 
Simmons.  Bennle  F..  427280483. 
Summers,  Donald  F.,  329123947. 
Teems.  Ray  M..  246280512. 
ThomeU,  Enunett  A.,  425160434. 
Todd.  Garry  W..  Jr..  344327632. 
Watson,  Robert  A.,  265409584. 
Watterson,  Lewis  A.,  556242119. 

vmaiiNAKT  CORPS 
Clarke.  NevUle  P.,  458468057. 
Godden.  WUllam  R..  529302096. 
Jones,  William  L.,  Jr.,  451283934. 

BIOMZDICAL    SCtENCK    CORPS 

Baber.  Winston  D.,  227228503. 
Bates,  Jack  H..  142207087. 
Beatty.  Maxlne.  485221644. 
BeU.  Herbert  E..  229266626. 
Butcher,  Bruce  A..  371249604. 
CardarelU.  Alexander  J..  195184988. 
Cortner.  Robert  H.,  500143898. 
Etter,  Hal  G.,  236220303. 
Hartman,  John  L.,  Jr..  710019935. 
Huttenhauer,  Glenn  A.,  159221862. 
Loper.  Lester  R..  439107262. 
Schmld,  Mary  H.,  031221445. 
Skafldas.  Gregory  J.,  002207876. 
Smith,  Francis  J.,  087226312. 
Thlmm,  Frederick  P.,  512222331. 
Vanscoy,  Joan  L..  099220001. 
Verhagen,  Paul  C.  316263564. 
WlUlams.  WUUam  I..  287161319. 
Harold  B.  Munkvold.  XXX-XX-XXXX  FR.  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  major,  frran  the 
temporary  disability  retired  list,   vrnder  the 
provisions  of  sections  1210  and  1311,  title  X, 
United  States  Code. 

U.S.  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.8. 
Navy  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  chief 
warrant  officer,  W-3.  subject  to  quallflcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Abretskl.  Paul  Robert 

Acre,  Clifton  Harold 

Adams,  Edward  Suber 

Adams.  George  Manley 

Adams.  James  Leo 

Adrian,  George  WUUam 

Ahlers,  Norbet  Anthony 

Akers.  Floyd,  Jr. 

Aklna,  WUllam  Everett 

Akstln,  John,  m 

Alcorn,  Raymond  Elmer 

Alderman,  Charles  David 

AUbert,  Eugene  Lee 

AUen,  Benjamin  Franklin 

AUen,  James  David 

Allen,  Robert  WlUlam 

Anderson,  Charles  Edward 

Anderson,  Charles  Hayward 

Anderson,  Charles  WllUam 

Anderson,  Georgw  Bryant,  Jr. 


Anderson.  Merlin  Francis 
Andrews,  James  Robert 
Andrews,  WlUlam  Fredric 
Anzlnl,  Albert.  Jr. 
Arlon,  Ellsworth  Eugene 
Armengol,  Rene  Adrian.  Jr. 
Armour,  Warren  Thomas 
Arnold,  Arlen  Elmo 
Artls,  Herbert 
Aahby,  Gumey  Grayson 
Ashlock,  Edward  Lee 
Atchley,  Andrew  Thomas 
Avenson,  Jerome  Harvey 
Backus,  Irving  Daniel 
Bailey,  Robert  Chalmers 
Balr.  John  Jacob,  Jr. 
Baker.  Clyde  Ernest 
Baker,  Ronald  Pearce 
Baldwin,  Robert  Lee 
Bambeck,  Donald  Herman 
Banister,  Robert  Lee 
Banks,  John  Wealey 
Barber,  James  Walter 
Barger,  WUllam  Ray 
Bargy.  PhUlp  Mason 
Barhlte.  Robert  Eugene 
Barnes,  Sam  Motley 
Barnett,  Francis  Eugene 
Bamhart.  Edward  Eugene 
Barrett.  Haskell  PaiU,  Jr. 
Barrows,  Ray  Charles 
Barrows,  Ray  Lee 
Bartlett,  James  Roy 
Bartley.  James  Arnold 
Barton,  Hershel  Vincent 
Beabout,  Robert  Franklin 
Beagle.  Charles  Blaine 
Beaubouef ,  Joe  Ray 
Beaver,  Ira  Howard 
Beck.  AUen  Earl 
Becker.  John  David 
Becker.  Raymond  Herbert 
Beckley,  Charles  Dan 
Beebee,  Douglass  Ramon 
Beltlnger.  Richard  Ervln 
Benjamin,  Dennis  James 
Bennett,  James  Paul 
Bergan,  Eldon  Lavem 
Bernard,  Walter 
Berry.  TTiomas  Monroe 
Bertels.  Charles  Chandler 
Bertelsen,  Duane  Leland 
BevUacqua,  Charles  Anthony 
Blernesser,  James  Carr,  Jr. 
Bishop,  Charles  Richard 
Black,  Harold  Baxter 
Black,  James  Leroy 
Black.  James  Douglas 
Black.  Montle  Duane 
Black,  Roy  WlUard 
Blake,  Joseph  Albert,  Jr. 
Blanchard.  Gary  Franklin 
Bland.  Richard  David 
Bledsoe.  Donald  Ladean 
Bliss.  Albert  McChesney 
Board.  George  Robert 
Bondxirant,  Curtis  Chamell 
Booker,  Robert  Sylvester 
Boon,  John  Edward 
Boor.  Leo  John 
Boorom.  Robert  Francis 
Booth.  Robert  Walter 
Boring.  George  Thomas 
Bostic.  Van  Oordan 
Bottonfleld.  David  Franklin 
Bowden,  Hayward  Preston 
Bowers.  WUUam  Edward 
Boyd,  Henry  Lee 
Boy  Ian,  Raymond  Lawrence 
Brackett.  Vincent  George 
Brackett,  John  Woodtourry 
Bradford,  Edwin  Dacoet* 
Bradford,  John  Harold 
Bradley.  Ernest  Ray 
Bradley.  John  Walter 
Bramblett.  Jack 
Brantly.  John  P»tU 
BrasU.  Robert  Frank 
BrasueU,  Walter  Joe 
Bratsch,  Roger  O. 
Brattaln,  Herbert  Keith 
Brisby.  Richard  Lee 
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Brisson,  Richard  Edward 
Brogdon,  Hubert 
Brooks,  George  Edward 
Brooks,  Thomas  WUUam 
Brophy,  John  Richard 
Brovissard,  Clarence  Joseph 
Brown,  Donald  Claudean 
Brown,  Henry  Lawrence 
Brown,  James  Richard 
Brown.  Leonard  Harrison,  Jr. 
Brumfleld,  Aubrey  Lamar 
Brumlt.  Larry  David,  Jr. 
Bryant,  Charles  Thomas 
Bryden,  Kenneth  Chester 
Bucher,  Hugh  Alan 
Bxiist.  Andrew  Robertson 
Bunch,  Duane  WUton 
Burcham,  PhUUp  Ray 
Busch.  Henry  Leon 
BusseU,  Samuel  D. 
Busseno,  Henry  WUUam 
Butler,  James  Daniel 
Byrd.  Alwyn  MiUard 
Cameron.  Robert  Murdoch 
CampbeU.  James  Thomas 
Oapodllupo,  Chester 
Carella,  Augustine  George 
Carle,  James  Everett,  Jr. 
Carlson.  Robert  Stanley 
Carlton,  Norman  Lee 
CameU,  John,  Jr. 
Carpenter,  Prank  Taylor 
Carr,  Robert  Charles 
Carraway,  Preston  Ivanhoe 
Carroll.  John  Henry 
Carter.  Arthur  Edward 
Carter,  Harry  McClaln 
Carter,  John  George 
Cartwright.  WUllam  PuUer 
Casey.  David  Ronald 
Caspary,  Kenneth  Allen 
Cass.  WUllam  Ernest,  U 
Cathey,  George  Mack 
Catron,  John  Grady 
Catter,  Peter  Baldwin 
Cave,  Roland  Lee 
Cavlness,  Jerry  Lee 
Cervantes,  Pat  Garcia 
Chalmers,  James  Douglas 
Chavez,  Angelo 
Chenoweth.  Charles  Everett 
Chemegle,  Michael  Alexander 
Chlsholm,  Leonard  Marby 
Choate,  Edward  Howe 
Clabaugh.  Ronald  Stephen 
CTark,  Harry  Eugene 
Clement,  Andrew  Charles,  Jr. 
Cliff  ton,  Jlmmie  Lee 
Clouston,  Warren  Solomon 
Cloutler.  Lawrence  Paul,  Jr. 
Coats,  Daniel  Michael 
Cobb,  Dwlght  Leroy 
Cohl.  Duane  Edward 
CoUey,  Earl  MUton,  Jr. 
Oolvln.  Charles  Foster 
Comeau,  Thomas  Anthony 
Confer.  David  Joseph 
Converse,  Charles  Albert 
Cook,  Maurice  Dudley 
Ooons,  Bard  See 
Cooper,  James  Oliver 
Cooper.  WUUam  Jackson 
Cope,  Carl  James 
Comett,  Robert  Jerry 
CottriU,  WUllam  Page 
Counts,  Garland  Lee 
Courtney.  Walter  Edward 
Cousins,  Jack  William 
Crabb,  Ronald  Lee 
Crawford,  Gary  Theodore 
Crawford,  Charles  Henry 
Creel.  Cecil  Doyle 
Critaer,  Arthur  Earl 
Cross,  Arthur  WUUam 
Cruz.  August  Bortels 
Currte.  Henry  Thomas 
Curry.  Samuel  Grayson.  II 
Curtis,  George  Steven,  Jr. 
Daering,  Arlyn  Romeo 
Dahl.  Orvle  Meryl 
DaUey,  Leroy 
Dallman  Roger  Anthony,  Sr. 


Dame,  Joseph  Thomas,  Sr. 
Darr,  Sammy  Lee 
Daughton.  Gary  Lee 
Davenport,  Eugene 
Davis,  Claude  Wesley,  Jr. 
Davis,  Dave  Richard 
Davis,  Edward  Lyle 
Davis,  Elbert  Austin,  Jr. 
Davis,  Robert  Lee 
Davis,  Robert  Jesse 
Davison,  Joseph  Josh,  Jr. 
Dawson,  Jackie  WendeU 
Day,  BlUy  Eugene 
Deal,  Jesse  Saxon 
Deal,  Robert  Edford 
Dean,  David  Bennett 
Deese,  David  Shannon 
Deeter,  Michael  Lee 
Deffenbaugh,  Dale  Chester 
Degroff.  Dwlght  Harris,  Jr. 
Deguzman.  Peter  Munoz,  Jr. 
Deinhardt,  John  Joseph 
Deltz,  Charles  Courtney 
Denardl,  WUUam  LoiUs 
Denlz,  Prudenclo 
Desantis,  Armand  Joseph 
Detwiler,  Donald  Vernon 
Deutech,  Joeeph  King 
Dexter,  Donald  Nelson 
Dlgiovannl,  Donald  Andrew 
DiU,  Mylnor  Alan 
Dlonne,  Roger  WiUiam 
Dix,  Richard  Jack 
Dobson,  Eugene  Emmett 
Doerrer,  WUUam.  Jr. 
Dominiccl.  Felix  Blanco 
Donald,  Keith  AUen 
Dorsey,  Edward  Bryant 
Draime,  Neal  Eugene 
Drake,  Hollls  DerriU 
Drake,  Lon  Eldon 
Dresback,  Melvln  Uoyd 
Drew.  Jack  Sanford 
Drysdale.  Ralph  Ernest 
Dubay,  Roger  Michael 
Duchesneau.  Robert  Edward 
Duke,  Arnold  Lowell 
Duke.  Clinton  Harrison,  Jr. 
Dunn,  Dickie  Dean 
Duran,  Andres,  Jr. 
Duren,  James  Richard 
Dykstra,  Robert  John 
Eby.  Robert  AUen 
Edwards.  Raymond  Lewis 
Eilenfleld,  Richard  Lee 
Eksteln,  John  David 
Elklns,  Franklin  Delano 
Enevoldsen,  Jack 
Englebretson,  Ronald  Earl 
Ensmlnnger,  Gerald  D. 
Epley.  Ernest  Hugh 
Epley,  Jack 

Erskine,  Robert  Sageley 
Escajeda,  Ruben 
Estes,  WlUlam  Lankston 
Evans.  James  Thomas 
Evans,  Lyndel  Dwayne 
Pabbre,  Albert  Joseph 
Fawcett,  Peter  Pormanek 
Fetter,  Norman  Leonard 
Fldler,  Jlrd  Malvln 
Finney,  Charles  Edward 
Plnrock,  Patrick 
Flpps,  WUllam  Franklin 
Fischer.  Henry  Arnold 
Fisher.  John  Straw 
Flte.  James  WUson 
Fltzpatrlck,  WlUle 
Flahlff.  Etenlel  Edward 
Flanders.  Mack  Haywood 
Fletchall.  Donald  Ray 
Floyd.  WlUlam  Ronald 
Foltz,  Norbert  Paul 
Forbes.  Clarence 
Forde.  Clifford  WUllam 
Forgione.  Frank  George 
Fort,  Robert  Edward 
Foutch,  Argyle  Wayne 
Frame.  Daniel  Alva 
Frank.  Bernard  Clarence 
Franklin,  Robert  Nelson 
Franks,  Otis  Knight 


Frantz,  James  Arthur 
Freeman.  Bobby  Jade 
Freeman,  George 
Freeman,  Roy  Earl 
Frlal,  Ernesto  PabiUon 
Fulgham.  Caleb  Richard 
PuUer.  TgTTiti  Andrew 
Gable.  Donnle  Emery,  Jr. 
Oackenback,  Henry  August 
Gaddls,  Bennle  Wayne 
Gale,  Robert  WUllam 
Oallndo.  Robert  Martinez 
Qanis,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Gann,  Virgil  Eugene 
Gardiner,  John  Peter 
Gardner,  Leroy  Elwyn 
Garner,  James  Houston 
Oamett.  Claude,  Jr. 
Garrett,  Charles  Edward 
Garrison.  Holland  Roy 
Oaudreau,  Valmore  Ernest 
Oaughan,  James  Anthony 
Gault,  Harry  Stewart,  Jr. 
Oavasso,  Joeeph  Clement 
Gay,  BUly  Thomas 
Oelsomino,  Michael  Joseph 
Oepford,  Richard  Donald 
Gerhard,  John  Robert 
Germany,  Charles  Joseph 
Gibson,  Bernard  Edward 
GiUespie,  I.iindssy  Moore 
Olaser,  Clair  Chamberlln 
Glaser,  Leland  Leonard 
Glover,  Thomas  James 
Oochenaur,  George  Earl 
Goethe,  Calvin  Royce 
Goode,  Eugene  Francis 
Goodman.  Sheldon  J 
Goodrich,  Boyd  Larry 
Goodrum,  Daniel  Joeeph 
Oorum,  Marlon  Elmest 
Gow,  Vernon  Albert 
Graham,  Dennis  Loring 
Green.  Marlon  WendeU 
Oreen,  WUllam  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Oreenberger,  David 
Oreene,  Walter  Leo 
Greer.  James  Nelson 
Greeson.  Gordon  Van 
Origsby.  Leon  Thomas 
Grimes,  David  Allen 
GrinneU,  Raymond  James,  Jr. 
Grue,  Merlin  Curtis 

Ouerra,  Manuel  William.  Jr. 
Ouevarra,  Larry  Nocon 

O\inhouse  Hamon  Frands 

Haaf.  Joseph  Bernard 

Hagenbruch.  Robert  Henry 

Hager.  Eli  Ellas 

Haisten,  Fennie  Carlton 

Hale,  Charles  Allen 

HaU,  Charlie  Hermond 

Hall,  Clifford  Richard 

HaUer,  Bernard  Joseph 

Halpem,  Herbert 

Hambley,  James  GUbert 

HamUton,  Jerry  Allen 

Hamilton,  Robert  NeU 

Hamm.  Walter  Nolan 

Hammock.  Charles  Raymond,  Jr. 

Hand,  John  MUton 

Hanno,  Henry 

Hardin,  Larry  Kenneth 

Hardin,  MUlard  Carl 

Elarmon,  John  Ernest.  Jr. 

Harold,  Charles  Paul 

Harper,  Frank  Damian 

Harper,  James  Edward 

Harris,  Bobby  Lynn 

Harris,  Donald  Edward 

Harris,  Harold  Danny 

Harris.  Robert  Henry 

Harris,  Wendell,  Jr. 

Harrison.  Robert  Leroy 

Harter,  Larry  Leroy 

Hartley,  James  Cecil,  Jr. 

Hartman,  David  Lee 

Harvey,  JiUian  Tobey 

Hasty,  Larry 

Haus,  David  Stauffer 

Haver.  Richard  Ives 

Havner,  Jerry  Glen 

HawUn,  David  Bay 
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Hayes,  Karl  Edward 
Haynal,  James  Robert 
Haynes,  Gus  Elmore 
Hearn,  James  Robert 
Heidecker.  William  August 
Heme,  Lawrence  Eugene 
Henderson,  Robert  Dale 
Hendrlclcs,  Jerry  Franklin 
Hennegan,  Dennis  Stephen 
Henry,  Joseph  Edward 
Hermann,  Albert  Joseph 
Hemlng,  Robert  Eugene 
Herrlngton,  Prank  lAmar 
Hewitt,  Wallace  Alvln 
Hlckey,  Raymond  John,  Jr. 
Hlght,  Harvey  Bea 
Hlles,  Ernest  Merlyn 
Hill,  Donald  Lewla 
HIU,  Thomas  Frederick 
Tfnimftn,  Lester  Raymond 
Hilton.  John  Pranks.  Jr. 
Hlnes,  Milton 
Hlnkebeln.  Harold  Joseph 
Hlnson.  William  Phillip 
Hodges,  Byron  Wayne 
Hodges,  George  Lee.  Jr. 
HoSman,  James  Lewis 
Hogan,  Richard  Harden,  Jr. 
Holden,  Hugh  Frederick 
Holder,  J.  D 

Hollway,  Weldon  Yvonne 
Hollen,  Danny  Lee 
Holllday,  Donald  Alnsley 
Holllnger,  Gerald  Splckler 
Holmes,  Alvls  Wayne 
Holzendorf,  WUUam  Prank 
Horkay,  Harold  James 
Hornby,  Joseph  George 
Horsfall,  WlUlam  Edward 
Howard,  John  David 
Howard,  Thomas  Jere 
Howard,  WlUlam  Lindo 
Howell,  Robert  Dale 
Howery,  Ronald  Bdwln 
Hubbard,  WUllam  Vandy 
Hubert.  David  Leroy 
Hubner,  Donald  Ray 
Hudson,  James  E. 
Hughes,  Charles  Earl 
Hughes,  James 
Hughes.  Robert  Joseph 
Hughs,  Jerry  Trevlyn 
Hulsey,  William  David,  Jr. 
Humphreys,  Leslie  Charles 
Huskey,  John  Wesley 
lerten.  Joseph  George 
Irby,  Eldon  Elmore 
Jackson,  Charles  Everett 
Jacobl,  Frederick  William 
James,  Charles  Raybum 
James,  Edwin  Clarence 
Jantz,  Michael  William 
Jean.  Robert  Raymond 
Jeffries.  WUUam  PetUt,  Jr. 
Joel,  Noble  Fred,  Jr. 
Johns,  George  Kenneth 
Johnson,  Clara  BeUe 
Johnson,  Donald  Alfred 
Johnson,  Horace  Albert 
Johnson,  Larry  Von 
Johnson.  Raymond  Eugene 
Johnson,  Troy  Ray 
Johnston,  Darrell  Edwin 
Johnstone,  Robert  James 
Joiner,  Charles  WUUam 
Jones,  Carl  Melvln 
Jones,  Charlie  Otto  Duncan 
Jones,  Isaiah  John 
Jones,  James 
Jones,  Rodney  Richard 
Joyner,  James  Adron 
Kanaskl,  Richard  Stephen 
Kay,  Raymond  Erwln 
Kearns,  Thomas  Owen 
Keaton,  WllUam  Creath 
Keaveny,  Valery  Carlos 
Keeth,  Edward  Wayne 
Kelsel,  William  ArthiJr 
Keith,  Donald  Rae 
Keith,  WUUam  Brett,  Jr. 
Kelleher,  Joseph  Lawrence 
Kelly,  John  Edward 
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Kershner,  Roy  Lewis 
Key,  Gerald  Irwin 
Kldd,  John  DeOarmo 
Klese,  Manfred  Gerhard 
Kimball,  Kenneth  Richard 
Klmbro,  Rex  Edward 
King,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Klrst,  Gordon,  Jr. 
Klock,  Richard  Francis 
Kloke,  Carl  Herbert 
Knudtzon,  George  Norman 
Komman,  Jerald  Stephen 
Krawchuk,  Peter 
Kressel,  Herbert  John 
Krygler,  Thomas  Joseph 
Kuglnskle,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Kukler,  John  Anthony 
Kumfert,  Alda  True 
Kuzel,  Norman  EmU 
Kwasny,  Joeeph 
Kyser,  Harold  Harlon 
Laboda,  Matthew 
LaPleur,  Jean  Russel 
Lambert,  Nathan  Eugene 
LamortlceUl,  Frank  Thomas 
Lamphere,  WUllam  Lloyd 
Lappln,  Thomas  Leo 
Lardner,  Thomas  Paul 
Larson,  Marvin  Leigh 
Lary,  Weldon  James 
Lauerman,  James  Don 
Lawson,  Carroll  Lavon 
Lawton,  Richard  Warren 
Leavey,  Joe  Morris 
LeCroy,  Alton  Brown 
LeGare,  Marcel  Delphls 

Legg,  Bobby  Dean 

LeMaster,  Joe  Henry 

Lenz,  Jack  Carl 

Lewis,  Robert  Glenn 

Leydet,  Robert  Joseph 

Llnsley,  WUllam  Francis 

Lister,  David  Earl 

Little,  David  Joe 

Lloyd,  George  Allan 

Loe,  Rex  Lee  Boyd 

Long,  Beauford  Aldon 

Long,  Thomas  Pressly 

Loranger,  Richard  George 

Lord,  Don 

Liorla,  Louis  Charles 

LosU,  Gerald  Grant 

Lovett,  Cecil  W.,  Jr. 

Lowe,  Michael  Baxter 

Lowe,  Walter  Robert 

Lowe,  WUUam  Richard 

Luce,  Robert  Emmett 

Lundberg,  John  Robert 

Lutrarlo,  Albert 

Lutze,  Robert  Gerald 

Lynch,  Michael  Allen 

Mackln,  Thomas  James 

Madden,  John  Eugene 

Maddock,  James  Falrweather 

Mahoney,  Michael 

Maiden,  Jesse  Joe 

MaUoy,  WlUlam 

Malmborg,  Charles  Leroy 

Manahan,  Fred  Verlln 

Mango,  Albert  Francis 

Mann,  Elmer  Heath 

Mann,  James  Elton 

Mansfield,  John  Alden 

Marenbach,  Harry  Alfred 

Mariano,  Carl 

Mariano,  Marclano 

Marino,  RaSaele 

Marr,  William  Leonard 

Marshall,  Raymond  Lee 

Masler,  John  George,  Jr. 

Mathls,  Larry  Thomas 

Matthews,  BlUle  Joe 

Matthews,  Dale  McNeil 

Maupin,  William  Edward,  Jr. 

Mauro,  Richard  Fay 

May,  Harlln  Conrad 

McGee,  Carl  Edwin 
McGee.  James  Murry 
McClellan,  Robert  Artie 
McClure,  Kreston  Kay 
McCowan,  Kenneth  Edwin 


McCuUough,  Harvey  Taylor 

McDanlel,  John  Oliver 

McDonald,  Thomas  Henry,  Jr. 

McElhaney.  Paul  Raymond 

McElroy,  Fred  Carl 

McElvogue,  Henry  Clark 

McGowan,  Eugene  Edward 

McGrath,  Daniel  Jerome 

McKay,  Boy  Curtis 

McKlnzle,  Joe  Edward 

McLean,  Aug\is  Laughton,  Jr., 

McMaater,  Timothy  Richard 

McNutt,  Jerry  Wayne 

McPeak,  Robert  Leroy 

McPherson,  Alexander  Joseph 

McVay,  BlUy  Gene 

Meeler,  True  Olan 

Meneses,  Johnny  Farinas 

Mercer,  Laurice  Wayne 

Merrill,  Wayne  Rucker 

Meuchel,  Frank  Tony 

Meyer,  Richard  John 

Meyers,  John  Robert 

Mlddlebrooks,  Robert  Durwood 

Miller,  John  Edwards,  Jr. 

Miller,  Kenneth  Ray 

Miller,  Lapel 

MUler,  PhllUp  Edson 

MUler,  Ronald  Lee 

Miller,  Walter  E^ferett 

Mllroy,  Donald  Eugene 

Mingo,  Louis  Edward 

Mlnzenmayer,  Hiram  Carl 
Mitchell,  Newton  Robb 
Mitchell,  Raymond  Earl 
Mitchell,  Charles  Frank 
Mitchell,  WlUlam  Newton 
Mitchell,  Jimmy  Lee 
Moaney,  Phillip  Bernard 
Moon,  WUUam  Monroe,  Jr. 
Moore,  Edsel  Lester 
Moore,  Owen  Edward 
Morales,  Vicente 
Moran,  Kenneth  Ray 
Morris,  Phillip  GaU 
Morris,  Robert  Allen 
Morrow,  Robert  Melvln 
Moimtford,  Dale  Wesley 
Mueller,  WlUlam  Joseph 
Mueller,  John  WlUlam 
Mullen,  Joseph  Michael 
Mulligan,  Robert  Dale 
Mulligan,  Charles  Howard 
MuUlns,  OrvlUe  E^ugene 
Mummert,  Franklin  Robert 
Mimdy,  William  Edward 
M\irph,  WUUam  Edwin 
Murphy,  John  Thomas 
Murphy,  Larry  Edward 
Nai^es,  Thomas  Jos^h 
Nash,  Ronald  Edwin 
Neal,  Paul  GartreUe 
Nelson,  Stephen  Reeve 
Nerllng,  John  George,  Jr. 
Nester,  Forest  Ray 
Nethery,  Marvin  James 
Nevarez,  Rudolph  Earnest 
Nichols,  Joseph  Franklin 
Nicholson,  Gerald  Norman 
Nltschke,  Karl  WlUlam 
Nixon.  Sammy  Carol. 
NJaa,  John  Roger. 
Noche,  Nicholas  Harold. 
Noim,  Robert. 
Norman,  SUas  Edwin. 
Northrop,  Robert  Stiles. 
Northrup.  Donald  Jamea. 
Nowlckl,  Marvin  Ernest. 
Nunley,  Jack  Bruce. 
Nyman,  Keith  Oscar. 
Ocallaghan,  Neal  Michael. 
Odonald,  Charles  Irvln. 
Oehler,  James  Christ. 
OfHeld,  John  Dale. 
Ohlman,  Douglas  Herman. 
Ohm,  Robert  Lee. 
Olkonen,  Mark  EmU. 
Olson,  Leslie  WUbur. 
Olsson,  John  Phillip,  Jr. 
Oneal,  Floyd  Wendell. 
Oneal,  Jam  Franklin. 
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OsheU,  Robert  Lewis. 

Ottesen,  James  Joseph. 

Otts,  Ralph  Haston. 

Ousley,  Doy  D. 

Overman,  WUllam  Robert. 

Owens,  Charles  Francis. 

Owens,  Richard  Lee. 

Oxrider,  James  Penfleld. 

Oyler,  John  Matthew. 

Padgett,  Ralph  Wayne. 

Pajuf ,  Joseph  John. 

Paquln,  Joseph  RusseU. 

Parkhurst,  Lyman  Edward. 

Parsons,  Robert  Eugene. 

Parsons,  WllUam  Gilbert. 

Payton,  John  Dewey. 

Pearman,  George  Franklin. 

Pearrell,  Larry  WUllam. 

Perkins,  PhUlp  Eugene. 

Perkins,  David  Eugene. 

Perkins,  Earl  Eugene,  Jr. 

Perry,  Ronald  Robert. 

Peterson,  Theodore  Leroy. 

Pettlgrew,  Charles  Sumner  J. 

Pfeiffer,  Donavon  Joseph. 

Pfleckl,  Paul  Joseph. 

Phenlx,  Borden  Eugene. 

PhUlips,  John  Gerald. 

Plnterton,  Everett  David. 

piper,  Leon  Tracy. 

PirozzoUd,  David  PaxU. 
Pitzer,  Richard  Lee. 
Piatt,  Larry  Duane. 
Pokrywka,  James  MlchAeL 
Polak,  John  Anthony. 
Polk,  Deward  Winston. 
Pond,  Louis  Valentine . 
Popikas,  CHiarles  Frederick. 
Porter,  Joel. 
Potter,  Leroy  Irving. 
Pcxwell,  Raleigh  Poster. 
Powers,  Richard  George. 
Poynter,  Charles  Bay. 
Prather,  Luverne. 
Preeoe,  Roger  Dowell. 
Price,  Earl  Junior. 
Prinz,  Gerald  Henry. 
Prothero,  Glen,  Jr. 
Qulnn,  John  Cromwell  O. 
QiUnn,  Richard  Andrew. 
Radasevlch,  Rudolph  Leo 
Baggo,  Charles  Joseph 
Ramsey,  QuUlie  Anderson,  Jr. 
Rawls,  Robert  Sherwood 
Ray,  Edward  Alfred 
Raymond,  James  Burr 
Read,  Marshall  Baker 
Reardon,  Robert  Joseph 
Reese,  Robert  Wayne 
Reeves,  Donald  Ray 
Rehanek,  Thomas  Deovaiiz 
Reld,  Louis  Lee 
Renwlck,  David 
Reuter,  Kenneth  Earl 
Rezabek,  Richard  Joseph 
Rhoden,  Lawrence  Bernard 
Richardson,  BUly  Earl 
Rldener,  LlnvlUe  Lee 
Riedel,  Charles  Nicholas 
Riley,  Edward  Monroe,  Jr. 
Rlshel,  Robert  Marlon 
Ritchie,  Coy  Doyle 
Rizek,  Paul  Herman 
Bobbins,  WUllam  Robert 
Bobbins,  Donald  Dean 
Bobbins,  Robert  Justin 
Roberts,  Robert  Edward 
Rodgers,  WiUlam  Kenneth 
Roe,  James  Paul 
Rogers,  Calvin  Perry,  Jr. 
Romas,  Gregory  George 
Romlto,  Vincent  Anthony 
Rooks.  John  T. 
Boos.  Neal  Gerald 
Ross,  Daniel  Allen 
Rucker,  Seable  PaiU 
Buffin,  Paul  Denson,  Jr. 
Bule,  George  GUbert 
Burner,  William  Harry 
Bupp,  Leroy 


Ruryk,  Mlrian  Eugene 
Russell,  George  WlUlam,  Jr. 
Russell,  Richard  Leon 
Ryan,  Gerald  Dean 
Sampson,  Dwlght  Adelbert 
Sarama,  Charles  WiUlam 
Sauls,  Aubrey  Plowden 
Sauls,  Herbert  Mitchell 
Saunders,  Frankle  Noel 
Scalettl,  Aurello 
Scarlngella,  Charles  Thomas 
Scheierman,  Robert  Leroy 
Scherzer,  James  David 
Schley,  Ramon  Monroe 
Schmidt,  Charles  Otto 
Schontag,  Richard  Frank 
Schwaeble,  Harry  l*Ilester 
Scott,  Wayne  Alexander 
Scott,  WUllam  Edward 
Sebourn.  Dewey,  Jr. 
Sedgwick,  WllUam  Hamilton 
Sharbutt,  HlUery  Mathew 
Sharp,  Robert  Leroy 
Sharp,  Sidney  Norrls 
Shaul,  Michael  C. 
Sheehan,  Donald  Francis 
Shelton,  Lynn  Dale 
Sherman,  Richard  Floyd 
Shields,  Joseph  Carl 
Shumpert,  Harold  Corbett 
Siegel,  Allen  Ray 
Simmons,  Norman  Ray 
Slngletary,  Joe  Wayne 
Bklp worth,  WlUlam  Holland 
Slayton,  Gerald  Clifford 
SUger,  Ronald  WUbvirn 
Sloan,  Arthur,  Jr. 
Smeltzer,  Walter  Theodore 
Smith,  Alan  Hxogh 
Smith,  Aldo  Alonzo 
Smith,  Charles  Frederick 
Smith,  Floyd  Harold 
Smith,  Lewis  Baxter 
Smith,  Robert  Emmet 
Smith,  Ronald  Eugene 
Smith,  Theodore  Leon 
Smith,  Walter,  Jr. 
Smith,  WUllam  Ray 
Smitheman,  James  Courtland 
Snyder,  Ray  Lewis,  Jr. 
Sockell,  Edward  Joseph 
Sokol,  Richard 
SoUars,  Kenneth  Dale 
Souder,  Charles  Elsworth 
Soudier,  Robert  Joseph 
Southerland,  Macy  James 
Spence,  Hert>ert,  Jr. 
Spencer,  Roger  Carl 
Sprey,  Douglass 
Springfield,  Robert  Currier 
Stafford,  Richard  Lucius 
Stephenson,  Thomas  Richard 
Stevens,  Harold  Allen 
Stiller,  Gerald  Ervln 
Stokes.  Bobby  Randle 
Stone,  Frederick  Cecil 
Stout,  Arllng  George,  Jr. 
SturgUl,  Cleveland  Henry 
Sturm,  Jackie  Lee 
Stutler,  Prank  Otley,  Jr. 
Sullivan,  James  Stephen 
Sullivan,  Joseph  Edward 
Sutton,  Morris  Lee 
Sweet,  John  Lawrence 
Tabor,  Melvln  Allen 
Tarvln,  WUllam  Byrd 
Taylor,  Douglas  Kent 
Terryberry,  Kenneth  Charles 
Tessler,  Harley  DeU 
Thames,  Charles  Melvln 
Thomas,  David  Owen 
Thomas,  Eugene 
Thomason,  WllUam  Rex 
Thums,  Robert  Ferdinand 
Tibbs,  John  WllUam 
TlUery,  Donnle  V. 
Toon,  N(M*ert  Leo 
Torgerson,  James  Hagen 
Tourigny,  Leonard  Robert 
Tucker,  Claude  Thomas,  Jr. 


Tucker,  Howard  A. 
Tudor,  Tommy  Neal 
Turk,  Joseph 

Tumbow,  Grady  William,  Jr. 
Turner,  Jack  Eugene 
Tyler,  J.  B. 

Tyler,  Warner  RusseU 
Uhrlch,  Harold  MltoheU 
Unangst,  William  Clinton 
Vaccaro,  Paul 
Valenta,  Bernard  Lorenz 
Vandyke,  Wllbum  Eugene 
Vandyne,  Leroy  Thomas 
Vanhoose,  Ronald 
Vanrompaey,  Matthew  Robert 
Velsor,  Herbert  Frank 
Vlck,  Don  Allen 
Vlckery,  Gwynn  Arnold 
Volgt,  Harland  George,  Jr. 
VoU,  Alan  Kent 
Vsetecka.  Leonard  John 
Wales,  Richard  Allan 
Walker,  Dewey  Houston 
Walker,  Joe  Bryon 
Wall,  Marlon  Charlie 
Walsh,  Myles  Edward 
Walsh,  William  Charles 
Walz,  Lee  Lucas 
Warren,  Daniel  Lee 
Warren,  William  Lee 
Watford,  Qube  Gene 
Waters,  WlUlam  Haynes 
Watson,  Jimmy  David 
Watson,  Tannls  Robert 
Webb,  Rufus  WUIU 
Webllng,  Robert 
Welland,  Richard  Emory 
Welch,  Leslie  Corley,  Jr. 
Welcii,  Martin  Joseph 
Wells,  Cecil  Eugene 
Welsh,  Edward  Lee 
West,  Donald  Francis 

West,  Francis  Owing 

Weetberry,  Alexander  Jackscxi 

Westcott,  John  Henry 

Weethoff,  Dennis  Anthony 

Wheeler,  Sidney  Wayne 

WUkerson,  Garland  Warren 

WUl,  George  Frederick 

WUlard,  Harold  Lee 

Williams,  Alton  Laveme 

WlUlams,  David 

WUllams,  Richard  WaUace,  Jr. 

WlUlamson,  Dualne  Charles 

WUUamson,  Harry  Rlttenhou 

Wilson,  Dexter  Donald 

Wilson,  James  OrvlUe 

WUson,  Jerrold  Bradley 

Wilson,  Philip  Barry 

Wilson,  MlUard  Joseph 

Wilson,  WUUam  Clark 

Wlnlnger,  Ronald  Lee 

Winlstorfer,  Elton  Edward 

Wlnsey,  Joseph  Keith 

Wlppel,  Lawrence  Franklin 

Wisdc»n,  Hayden  Rand 

Wolchko,  David  Michael 

Woodiel,  James  Claude 

Woods,  Gerald  Bishop 

Woody.  Guy  WlUard 

Woolson,  Fred  Oscar 

Worley,  Robert  Allen 

Wray,  Donald  Mllford 

Wyatt,  Thomas  Verden 

Yates,  Clark  Dallas 

Ymzon,  Ramon  Almeda 

Yott,  George  Joseph 

Young,  Neal  Ronald 

Youngblood,  Jimmy  Bramlltt 

Zakrajsek,  Henry  Joseph 

Zelgler,  Hagood  Atticus 

Zeman,  David  Allen 

Zerbe,  Alton  Richard 
Zinn,  Harry  Blaine 
Zoglmann,  Paul  Samuel 
The  foUowlng  named  officers  of  the  UJS. 
Navy  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  chief 
warrant  officer,  W-4,  subject  to  quallflcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Carl,  Charles  Leroy,  Jr. 
Hardin,  BiUie  Boss 
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HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OT    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XJNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  19.  1971 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President;  once 
again  this  year  the  Nation  will  ioms  Its 
attention  on  the  problems  of  enflron- 
mental  quality.  The  initial  effort  last 
year  to  bring  environmental  problans  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  fljeople 
was  a  marvelous  success  which  included 
particlpaUon  by  3,000  coUeges  an^  uni- 
versities, 10.000  high  schools  and  grade 
schools,  2,000  commimltles,  and:  vast 
numbers  of  individual  citizens.  FOr  the 
nrst  time  last  year,  we  as  a  naUon  piaused 
to  examine  the  deterioration  of  oijr  en- 
vironment which  has  been  caused  par- 
tially by  our  anxious  efforts  to  adjvance 
technologically  without  considerinjg  the 
oivlronmental  consequences. 

Emring  the  Earth  Week  in  April  this 
year  we  will  review  and  assess  the  en- 
vironmental progress  which  has  been 
made  In  the  last  year  and  attempt  to  de- 
termine what  further  steps  mi|st  be 
taken  to  protect  and  restore  the  Aiallty 
of  our  fragile  environment.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  year  we  are  going  to  celebrate 
not  an  Earth  "Day,"  but  an  Earth 
"Week"  which  will  provide  us  all  *nth  a 
greater  opportunity  to  examine  environ- 
mental problems  in  depth.  Aero*  this 
country,  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions, business,  labor,  govemmenti  edu- 
cational institutions  and  individuajs  will 
join  one  another  in  seeking  solutions  to 
environmental  problems  with  one  goal  in 
mind— to  provide  the  kind  of  clean, 
wholesome  environment  to  which  every 
citizen  is  entitled. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  15,  a  joint  rtesolu- 
tion  to  designate  the  third  week  of  April 
of  each  year  as  "Earth  Week."  IMany 
Senators  have  joined  me  in  cosp^nsor- 
ing  this  resolution,  and  I  am  h(»peful 
that  the  upcoming  Earth  Week  will  es- 
tablish a  tradition  to  be  followed  in  fu- 
ture years. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  h^  the 
privilege  of  supporting  a  number  jf  new 
laws  which  have  passed  Congress  that  set 
up  safeguards  to  prevent  the  further  con- 
tamination of  our  environment.  I  strong- 
ly supported  the  clean  air  bill,  requiring 
substantial  reductions  of  automotive  air 
pollution  by  1975  and  providing  for  other 
strict  air  quality  controls.  The  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  establishes 
strict  Federal  standards  and  penalties 
against  violators  for  water  pollution  and 
oil  spills.  In  the  area  of  solid  wast«  man- 
agement, the  Resource  Recovery  Act  has 
been  enacted,  which  establishes  a  sig- 
nificant new  Federal  ccHnmitment  to 
the  principle  of  recycling  solid  wastes 
and  provides  for  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance toward  solving  the  problems  of  solid 
waste  disposal.  In  addition,  I  voted 
against  continued  funding  of  th|B  SST 


program,  partly  because  I  felt  that  un- 
derlying environmental  concerns  have 
not  been  satisfactorily  resolved. 

President  Nixon  has  submitted  a  spe- 
cial message  on  the  environment  to  Con- 
gress, including  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram which  includes  proposals  to  In- 
crease Federal  control  of  water  pollution, 
improve  pesticide  controls,  and  tax  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  oxides  and  tax  lead  in 
gasoline.  In  addition,  these  proposals  also 
covered  toxic  substances,  noise  pollution 
and  ocean  dumpings.  The  President  has 
also  proposed  measures  to  promote  en- 
vironmental quality  in  land  use  decisions 
involving  a  new  procedure  for  the  ap- 
proval of  powerplant  sites,  including  nu- 
clear powerplants,  and  regulation  of  the 
environmental  effects  of  surface  and  un- 
derground mining. 

The  actions  of  Congress,  and  the  pro- 
posals of  the  President,  demonstrate  a 
strong  commitment  to  cleaning  up  and 
protecting  our  environment.  I  am  pleased 
at  the  progess  which  we  have  made  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  but  clearly  we  cannot 
rest  on  our  laurels.  Instead,  we  must  re- 
affirm our  commitment  and  desire  to 
provide  permanent  solutions  to  our  en- 
vironmental problems.  We  must  rid  our 
Nation's  cities  of  air  pollution.  We  must 
clean  up  our  waterways.  We  must  re- 
move the  litter  from  our  countrysides. 
As  Individuals,  each  of  us  must  be  wilUng 
to  bear  a  portion  of  the  burden — but 
with  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our 
efforts  now  can  help  to  provide  this  Na- 
tion with  a  clean,  wholesome  environ- 
ment for  years  to  come. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  UNAU- 
THORIZED ENCAMPMENTS  ON 
PUBLIC  LANDS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that 
all  of  us  have  just  returned  from  the 
recess,  perhaps  refreshed,  but  hopefiilly 
not  unmindful  of  the  siege  on  Washing- 
ton by  an  assortment  of  antiwar  groups 
beginning  today  with  a  group  of  some 
3,000  to  5,000.  As  of  last  Friday,  this 
group  was  denied  a  permit  to  set  up  an 
encampment  on  the  Mall  just  below  the 
Capitol  grounds,  and  over  the  weekend, 
because  the  leaders  of  that  group  In- 
sisted their  followers  would  camp  out 
anyway,  the  Interior  Department  ob- 
tained an  injunction  to  enjoin  such  ac- 
tivity. Then  on  April  24  and  the  fol- 
lowing 2  weeks,  a  much  larger  group  of 
up  to  75,000  dissidents  is  expected  to  be 
urged  by  its  militant  leaders  to  use  Rock 
Creek  Park  in  the  face  of  a  similar  de- 
nial of  use  for  overnight  camping.  In 
other  words,  the  Government  is  beirg 
challenged  to  make  good  on  Its  word  to 
keep  these  public  areas  open  for  all  per- 
sons for  lawful  purposes. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  because  of  the 
blight  on  the  landscape  left  by  Resur- 
rection City  in  1968  adjacent  to  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial — not  to  mention  the  total 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  general 
public  that  feared  for  its  safety  by  even 
going  near  the  area  after  dark— that 
H.R.  1035  was  initiated  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. As  the  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  stated: 

Washington,  as  the  Capital,  epitomizes 
what  this  Nation  stands  lor.  It  Is  here  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  placed 
the  monuments,  parks  and  statues  that 
Identify  our  heritage  and  our  purpose  as  a 
nation.  It  Is  here,  too,  that  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment lives  and  functions.  These  grounds 
and  buildings  belong  to  all  the  people,  and 
they  should  at  all  times  be  available  to  all 
our  citizens  . .  .  Clearly,  access  to  these  build- 
ings and  grounds  cannot  be  limited,  for  an; 
extended  period,  to  any  individual  citizen 
or  group  of  citizens,  great  or  small,  however 
lofty  their  aims  may  be  or  however  Idealistic 
their  purpose. 

Citing  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  as  a 
result  of  the  ill-advised  permission 
granted  to  the  Resurrection  City  en- 
campment, the  committee  report  went 
on  to  note  a  cost  in  excess  of  $1  million 
"covering  all  the  side  effects  of  the  Is- 
suance of  the  permit,"  I  would  remind 
you  that  of  these  total  costs,  the  spon- 
sors of  Resurrection  City  forfeited  a 
$5,000  bond  and  the  Government  re- 
covered another  $5,500  from  the  salvage 
of  the  lumber. 

According  to  the  Record  of  Jime  11, 
1969,  H.R.  1035  went  on  to  be  approved 
by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  327  for  and 
51  against.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
the  other  body  failed  to  act  on  the  leg- 
islation before  adjournment. 

Because  of  the  very  urgent  need  for 
legislation  of  this  type,  our  colleague 
from  Iowa,  the  Honorable  William  J. 
ScHERLE,  on  April  7,  1971,  introduced  a 
bill  Identical  to  the  measure  passed  by 
the  House  in  the  91st  Congress.  Today, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  Honor- 
able Chalmers  P.  Wtlie,  and  I  are  in- 
troducing another  identical  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  this  urgency 
and  to  urge  that  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  give  all  deliberate 
speed  to  reporting  the  bill  again  so  that 
this  House  will  be  on  record  as  to  its 
position  on  the  use  of  publicly  owned 
lands  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  un- 
authorized and  unlawful  encampments. 
At  the  same  time,  I  trust  that  the  feel- 
ings of  the  majority  of  my  colleagues 
here  present  will  bolster  the  decision  of 
the  Interior  Department  officials  not  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  these  dissident 
groups  at  the  expense  of  all  other  citi- 
zens. Inasmuch  as  it  is  reported  that 
Justice  Department  officials  are  giving 
a  fresh  look  at  a  possible  Rock  Creek 
Park  encampment,  I  would  also  strongly 
urge  the  administration  to  stfiuid  firmly 
behind  the  Interior  Department  in  this 
matter  which  has  already  denied  a  per- 
mit for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dissident,  antiwar 
groups  that  will  be  in  this  city  for  the 
next  few  weeks  exercising  their  rights 
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of  speech  and  assembly  must  not  be 
permitted  to  do  so  in  a  maimer  that  will 
deny  the  rights  of  others  who  do  not 
feel  the  same  way.  The  only  way  to  start 
is  to  absolutely  prohibit  these  unlawful 
encampments.  Should  the  law  be  vio- 
lated, those  responsible  must  be  dealt 
with  promptly  and  without  bias.  That  is 
the  only  way  the  rights  of  aU  will  be 
preserved.       

REQUIEM  FOR  THE  U.SA. 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  ApHl  19,  1971 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  just  brought  to  my  attention 
an  inspiring  editorial  prepared  by  Mr. 
Fred  WUUams,  of  WAHT-radio  in  Leb- 
anon. Pa.  Representative  Robert  C. 
Rowe  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me 
a  copy  of  the  editorial  broadcast  on 
Memorial  Day  1970. 

Numerous  comments  of  well-deserved 
gratitude  and  praise  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Williams  by  many  inspired  listeners.  In 
my  estimation,  it  is  a  fitting  commentary 
not  only  for  Memorial  Day  purposes,  but 
a  fitting  message  to  be  read  and  remem- 
bered all  year  around.  I  am  sure  that 
Senators  wUl  agree  that  Mr.  Williams 
had  a  tremendous  insight  into  a  subject 
of  considerable  concern  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  pruited  in  the  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re- 
coRD,  as  follows: 

"Requiem  for  the  U.S.A." 
(By  Fred  WllUams) 
"Requiem    for   the    UB.A.,"    is    a    rather 
ominous  and  sinister  sounding  title  that  de- 
serves a  more  definitive  explanation.  Its  true 
and  valid  meaning  is  requiem  for  the  un- 
known   soldier    of    America.    Shortly    after 
World  War  One,  the  bodies  of  many  Ameri- 
can soldiers  that  were  killed  in  battle  could 
not  be   identified,    and   the   United    States 
wanted  to  honor  In  some  special  way,  the 
memory  of  these  brave  men.  In  the  year  1931 
the  final  resting  place  of  the  unknown  soldier 
of  America  was  completed.  A  white  marble 
tomb  In  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  A  sim- 
ple phrase   of  edification  adorns  Its  walls; 
"Here  resta  in  honored  glory,  an  American 
soldier,  known  but  to  God."  Many  years  be- 
fore, during  the  ClvU  War,  a  small  group  of 
faithful  Southern  women  choee  May  30th  to 
honor   and   decorate   soldiers'   graves.   They 
prayed  for  the  dead  of  both  the  Union  and 
Confederate  armies.  It  was  Indeed,  a  most 
solemn  day  for  the  entire  nation.  As  time 
passed,  this  great  day  became  known  as  Me- 
morial Day.  A  patriotic  holiday  set  aside  to 
honor  and  pray  for  American  servicemen  and 
women  who  truly  made  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
giving  of  their  Uvee  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  justice  for  all.  It  la  now  1B70,  and  many 
wars  later.  What  does  Memorial  Day  mean  to 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth?  What 
doee  It  mean  to  the  millions  of  aoth  century 
Americana    on-the-go?     Is    Memorial    Day 
thought  of  as  no  more  than  the  first  week- 
end of  fun?  The  advent  of  summer?  Pic- 
nics, laughter,  a  stroll  In  the  park?  Hot  dogs 
and  baseball  games?  Can  it  be  that  spiritual 
remembrance  and  patriotism  are  becoming  a 
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dead  Issue?  The  apathy  of  man  aU  too  soon 
forgetting  what  Memorial  Day  Is  all  about. 
For  some.  Memorial  Day  will  be  just  another 
day.  But  thank  God  prayer  and  patriotism 
IB  very  much  alive.  Alive  and  living  In  the 
hearts  of  every  man  and  woman  proud  to 
shout  loud  and  clear,  "I  am  an  American." 
Legions  and  legions  of  people,  loyal  dedicated 
Americans  who  know  that  Memorial  Day  Is 
really  Valley  Forge,  Gettysburg,  the  Spanifh 
American  War,  World  Wars  One  and  Two. 
Korea.  Memorial  Day   Is  Pearl  Haroor,  the 
steaming   jungles   of   Guadalcanal,   Bataan, 
Flanders  Field,  Iwo  Jlma,  Corregldor,  and  the 
jagged  hills  of  China.  Memorial  Day  Is  the 
rolling  plains  of  France,  Normandy,  Blzerte, 
Anzlo.  and  the  hot,  dry  deserts  of  North  Af- 
rica. Memorial  Day  is  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  everywhere 
and    anywhere    American    servicemen    and 
women  spUled  their  blood  and  died  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  freedom.  Memorial  Day 
is  South  Vietnam.  Danang.  the  Mekong  Del- 
ta, and  many  other  places  in  southeast  Asia 
we  never  knew  existed  a  few  years  ago.  Me- 
morial Day  1970  Is  but  a  few  days  away.  Let 
us  visualize  for  just  a  moment,  that  the  \in- 
known  soldier  could  speak  for  himself.  Will 
his  plaintive  cry  be,  "Why  have  you  forsaken 
me?"  WUl  his  plea  go  unanswered?  Some  will 
turn  a  deaf  ear,  but  the  rest  of  us  ohooee  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  Let  iis  never  forget 
that  this  beautiful  country  Is  God's  gift  to 
all  of  us.  The  chosen  planet  In  all  the  uni- 
verse, destined  to  be  man's  final  salvation 
for  suffering  humanity,  and  a  brilliant  ray  of 
hope  for  the  persecuted  and  oppressed.  On 
this  Memorial  Day,  let  us  decide  to  rejuvenate 
in  ourselves,  and  in  our  children  the  true 
spirit   of   the   American  way   of  life.   True 
patriotism.  That  unyielding  devotion  to  the 
basic  principles  and  Ideals  upon  which  this 
country  was  established.  The  time  Is  now 
America,  to  forget  about  the  near  veneration 
and  admiration  of  material  things,  and  return 
to   a  state   of   spiritual   values  and   ethical 
standards  which  are  far  more  valuable  to  all 
of  us.  On  this  Memorial  Day,  let  us  all  pray, 
each  of  us  In  our  own  way,  that  the  leaders 
of  nations  all  over  the  world  may  resolve 
their  differences  once  and  for  aU,   so  that 
mankind  everywhere  may  walk  In  the  light  of 
perpetual  peace.  Would  the  unknown  soldier 
of  America  ask  for  leas? 


SETTING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 
ON  TV  PROGRAM  "SAY  GOODBYE" 


HON.  JAMES  D.  (MIKE)  McKEVITT 

or    COLORAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
continued  to  receive  letters  and  verbal 
complaints  from  my  constituents  con- 
cerning a  television  program  presented 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on 
Januarys,  1971. 

The  complaints  about  the  NBC-TV 
production  entitled  "Say  Goodbye"  cen- 
ter mainly  over  a  program  segment  which 
depicted  a  man  with  a  rifle,  apparently 
hunting  Illegally  from  an  aircraft,  shoot- 
ing down  a  mother  polar  bear.  The  cam- 
era showed  a  closeup  of  the  bear,  seem- 
ingly shot  and  writhing  in  pain  as  her 
two  cubs  looked  on  pathetically  and 
helplessly.  The  conclusion  one  might 
reach  from  this  particular  program  seg- 
ment was  that  a  heartless  hunter,  hunt- 
ing illegally,  had  killed  a  mother  polar 
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bear  and  that  the  two  cubs  had  been 
left  to  die. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  attempt 
to  set  this  matter  straight  for  the 
record. 

This  segment  was  not  what  it  seemed 
to  be.  The  Alaska  Department  of  Pish 
and  Game  stated  that  the  portions  of  the 
film  showing  the  polar  bear  sequence 
actually  were  taken  by  an  employee  of 
the  department  during  an  operation  in- 
volving the  tranquilizlng  of  a  female 
polar  bear  for  tagging  purposes.  The 
Alsiska  Department  of  Fish  and  Gsune 
also  pointed  out  that  aircraft  were  not 
used  to  Illegally  herd  or  chase  the  polar 
bear  and  her  cubs. 

The  bear  was  anesthetized  with  a 
drugged  dart  to  allow  inspection  and 
data  gathering  after  which  it  was  tagged 
and  released.  The  bear  rejoined  her  cubs, 
which  were  unharmed. 

I  might  also  note  that  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Game.  Fish,  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  vigorously 
protested  this  segment  of  the  NBC-TV 
presentation. 

Chester  Phelps,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, wrote  NBC-TV  stating  that  he 
had  been  advised  by  officials  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdlife.  UJB. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  by  fish 
and  game  authorities  in  Alaska  that  the 
female  bear  in  the  sequence,  instead  of 
undergoing  a  death  agony  as  repre- 
sented, was  in  fact  succumbing  to  a 
tranquilizlng  drug  administered  by  biol- 
ogists employed  in  a  scientific  and  hu- 
mane project  designed  to  improve  knowl- 
edge of  polar  bears  and  thus  protect  the 
species. 

NBC-TV  has  responded  that 

The  program  was  independently  produced 
by  Wolper  Productions,  Inc.,  for  an  adver- 
tiser who  then  supplied  the  program  to  ua 
for  broadcast. 

NBC-TV  continued: 

We  have  asked  the  producer  for  the  details 
of  the  polar  bear  sequence  and  are  Informed 
by  him  that  It  was  a  composite  creation  from 
stock  footage  prepared  for  inclusion  in  this 
program  and  not,  as  it  appeared,  a  record  of 
an  actual  event.  We  are  advised  that  the 
footage  edited  together  was  of  the  shooting 
of  a  male  polar  bear  outside  the  territorial 
limita  of  the  United  States  and  of  a  female 
polar  bear  who  had  been  anesthetized. 

NBC-TV  went  on  to  say  it  is  develop- 
ing guidelines  so  that  in  future  docu- 
mentary-type programs  dealing  with  na- 
ture, a  viewer  will  not  be  misled. 

I  applaud  NBC-TV's  candor  in  this 
matter,  and  its  stated  intention  to  avoid 
such  situations  in  the  future. 

However,  in  the  case  of  "Say  Goodbye" 
the  damage  has  been  done.  Bill  Clede, 
president  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  has  stated: 

The  false  depiction,  although  severely 
damaging  the  Image  of  millions  of  sports- 
men, involves  a  more  basic  problem  for  all 
Americana. 

Clede  asks: 

Who  has  the  responalbUlty  for  truth  In 
documentaries — the  network,  the  producer, 
or  the  sponsor? 

It  is  a  question  that  deserves  consider- 
ation by  all  of  us. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS       OP 
DUANE    SQUIRES,    NEW 


DR. 


LONDON 


J. 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAGES 
Monday.  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  "Wio's 
Who  in  America"  carries  a  long  ^d 
varied  list  of  the  accompUshmenta  of 
Dr.  J.  Duane  Squires,  of  New  London, 
N.H. — educator,  historian,  writer,  itell- 
gious  leader,  worker  for  good  govgm- 
ment,  and  civic  authority.  Of  special  in- 
terest at  this  f>articular  moment,  how- 
ever, is  his  authorship  of  various  books 
and  articles  on  our  State  of  New  Hai>ip- 
shire,  for  the  knowledge  and  reseapch 
which  have  produced  such  valuable  find 
interesting  historic  works  in  the  ^ast 
(have  now  resulted  in  another  arljicle 
which  provides  some  fascinating  t^ls 
for  all  of  the  millions  of  us  who.  tOiUse 
Dr.  Squires'  words,  like  to  know  "wpen 
and  how  things  began." 

This  most  recent  article  by  Dr.  Squires 
is  entitled  "New  Hampshire  'Firstk' — 
Notable  Events  in  Granite  State  Hlstop." 
The  article  was  published  in  the  flew 
Hampshire  Echoes  magazine,  Maflch- 
Aprll  1971  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  for  the  enjoyment  and  enligh<en- 
ment  of  all  who  will  take  a  few  moments 
to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  Dr.  Squires' 
scholarship  and  research  the  articl^  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  J 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcpRD, 
as  follows: 

New  Hampshike  "Fiksts":    Notable   Events 

IN  Orantte  State  History 

(By  J.  Duane  Squires) 

It  Is  always  Interesting  to  know  when  land 
how  things  began.  In  my  years  of  studjlng, 
teaching  and  writing  history.  I  have  fmind 
no  greater  common  denominator  of  Inttrest 
than  answers  to  queries  as  to  origins  |and 
beginnings.  ! 

In  this  article,  therefore,  let  me  merjtlon 
t«n  "flrsts"  which  have  been  a  part  of|  the 
history  of  New  Hampshire,  each  one  of  which 
has  been  a  credit  to  the  people  and  |  the 
Institutions  of  our  State.  I 

I 

New  Hampshire  Is  the  first  state  In]  the 
nation  to  have  named  one  of  its  t^ns 
after  George  Washington.  On  December  13, 
1776.  one  of  our  pioneer  communities  hqnor- 
ed  Itself  by  Incorporating  under  the  pi-oud 
name  of  the  American  oommander-ln-oihlef. 
Eight  years  later.  In  1784,  Dr.  Man^sseh 
Cutler  gave  the  same  proud  name  ta  the 
tallest  mountain  In  the  State. 

While  Washington  has  been  subsequently 
honored  In  scores  of  place  names  througbout 
the  United  States,  New  Hampshire  waS  the 
first  so  to  act.  It  was  an  absolutely  fitting 
thing  to  do.  No  American  ever  lived  more 
worthy  of  respect  and  admiration.  I  The 
qualities  that  set  George  Washington  above 
all  other  men  were  his  "...  talents  a»  an 
organizer,  his  adroitness  In  managing  and 
coordinating  large  and  complex  enterprises, 
his  abUlty  to  work  with  people,  his  patience 
and  willingness  to  consider  other  viewp.  to 
speak  frankly,  to  accommodate  and  mefliate 
but  to  be  firm  when  necessary,  and.  fi4ally, 
to  act  decisively,  and  to  enforce  his  #111." 
n  I 

In  April  1780,  Benjamin  Randall  founded 
the    first    Freewill    Baptist    Church    Inj  the 
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United  States  at  New  Durham,  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  Rev.  Mr.  Randall,  a  former  chap- 
lain in  the  Continental  Army,  broke  with 
orthodox  Baptist  faith  and  its  tendency 
towards  Calvlnlst  dogmatism;  he  stressed  the 
qualities  of  freedom  of  conscience  for  one's 
self  and  for  others  In  the  religious  life. 

His  new  denomination  was  legitimized  by 
State  legislative  action  in  1804,  and  for  more 
than  a  century  flotirished  in  New  England 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  nation.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  gratification  to  the  contemporary 
religious  thinker  that  this  strain  of  ecume- 
nism and  toleration  appeared  this  early  in 
New  Hampshire  life. 

m 

In  1822,  two  noted  New  England  women 
educators,  Zllpah  Grant  and  Mary  Lyon, 
assisted  in  founding  Adams  Academy  In 
Derry.  New  Hampshire,  the  first  endowed 
seminary  for  girls  In  the  United  States.  It 
antedated  Miss  Lyon's  Mount  Holyoke  College 
In  Massachusetts  by  15  years. 

These  women  educational  pioneers  were  of 
the  same  dedicated  breed  of  human  being 
which  had  produced  generations  of  New  Eng- 
land ministers.  As  Mary  Whitton  has  writ- 
ten, ".  .  .  they  were  warmed  through  with 
the'  fire  of  faith  that  belonged  to  old  New 
England.  They  were  the  spiritual  sisters  of 
the  young  men  who  left  the  plough  for  the 
pulpit." 

w 

In  1831,  the  first  Guernsey  cows  introduced 
Into  the  United  States  arrived  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  gift  of  a  sea  captain  out  of  Bos- 
ton, these  two  animals — a  bull  and  a  heifer — 
were  placed  on  a  farm  on  an  island  in  Lake 
Winnipesaukee.  The  Guernsey  breed — in  the 
early  days  often  called  "Aldemeys" — had 
come  from  the  Island  of  Guernsey  in  the 
English  Channel,  and  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  dairy  animals  ever  brought 
into  the  nation. 

In  1933,  the  New  Hampshire  leglslatoire 
officially  renamed  the  Winnipesaukee  habitat 
"Guernsey  Island,"  and  so  it  remains  today. 
For  many  years  the  Guernsey  breed  head- 
quarters for  the  pedigreed  livestock  of  this 
species  have  been  located  in  Peterborough. 

V 

No  Institution  is  more  characteristic  of 
modem  life  than  the  pubUc  library.  In  the 
early  years  of  our  State  history,  many  com- 
munities organized  "private  libraries,"  estab- 
lished locally  by  Interested  persons  for  their 
own  and  their  friends'  use.  The  first  of  these 
was  in  Dover  In  1792. 

But  in  1833,  Peterborough  made  a  major 
stride  forward  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Ubrary  movement.  In  that  year  the  voters  of 
Peterborough  established  a  true  "pubUc  li- 
brary "  supported  by  tax  fimds,  and  freely 
open  to  all  people.  It  was  the  first  true  public 
library  in  the  United  States. 
n 

Every  year  in  June,  the  Harvard-Tale  row- 
ing contest  on  the  Thames  River  in  Connec- 
ticut takes  columns  in  the  sporting  sections 
of  our  newspapers.  Prestigious  as  this  regatta 
is  in  our  day,  one  may  not  always  remember 
that  Harvard-Yale  water  sports  were  first 
held  in  New  Hampshire. 

On  August  3,  1852,  on  the  waters  of  Lake 
Winnipesaukee,  a  Harvard  crew  raced  a  Yale 
crew.  The  spectators  at  Center  Harbor  in- 
cluded New  Hampshire's  political  leader. 
Franklin  Pierce,  shortly  to  be  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  race  vras  won 
by  Harvard.  Exactly  a  centiiry  later,  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1952.  it  was  meticulously  re-enacted. 
But  the  original  contest  was  another  "first 
for  the  Granite  State. 
ra 

While  the  first  "Concord  Coach"  was  built 
in  1827,  the  oldest  one  still  preserved  was 
constructed  in  1848  and  is  now  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  Washington. 
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The  great  days  of  the  "Concord  Coach" 
came  after  1865  when  the  firm  was  renamed 
Abbott,  Downing  and  Company,  and  went 
Into  large-scale  production  of  its  famous  ve- 
hicle. Of  the  superlative  merits  of  the  "Con- 
cord Coach,"  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Earle  has  written: 
"The  story  of  the  Concord  is  one  of  profoimd 
interest.  ...  It  has  Justly  been  pronounced 
the  only  perfect  vehicle  for  travelling  that 
has  ever  been  built."  Notice  Mrs.  Earle's  use 
of  "Concord"  as  a  noun,  a  practice  followed 
by  scores  of  vsrlters  on  the  American  West. 

"Concords"  were  found  on  every  Rocky 
Moimtaln  highway  until  modem  times;  on 
the  pioneer  roads  of  Canada;  on  the  wild 
stage  lines  of  Australia,  South  Africa  and 
South  America.  Tmly  a  New  Hampshire 
"first"  of  which  all  transportation  buSs  may 
be  proud. 

vm 

In  1969,  the  nation  observed  two  historic 
railroad  centennials.  One  was  the  completion 
of  the  first  transcontinental  railway  at  Prom- 
ontory, Utah,  on  May  10.  The  other  was  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Mt.  Washington 
Railviray  on  June  3.  On  that  day  in  1869  the 
first  genuine  cog-wheel  mountain  railroad 
m  the  world  began  operations  from  Base 
Station  to  Tip-Top  House.  It  was  a  "dream 
come  true"  for  Sylvester  Marsh  of  Littleton 
and  Walter  Aiken  of  FrankUn,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

As  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Teague  reminded  us  In 
her  Newcomen  papier,  read  in  Whitefield  in 
September  1969,  this  technical  achievement 
marked  a  significant  "first"  In  transporta- 
tion history  in  the  Western  world.  It  was 
later  imitated  by  a  Swiss  company  which 
constructed  a  similar  cog  railroad  up  Mt. 
Rlgl;  and,  of  course,  by  many  subsequent 
enterprises. 

IX 

The  first  organized  summer  camp  for  boys 
in  the  United  States  opened  on  Squam  Lake 
in  New  Hampshire  in  1881.  It  had  been  in- 
stituted by  Ernest  Balch,  a  noted  American 
of  his  day  In  the  bringing  of  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  youth.  The  move  proved  to  be  al- 
most Instantly  popxilar.  Within  a  few  years 
scores  of  rival  boys'  camps  appeared,  and. 
also,  many  Intended  for  girls. 

Today,  the  youth  camping  movement  is 
one  of  New  Hampshire's  most  characteristic 
features  in  the  summer  months,  a  vast  and 
intricate  industry  that  brings  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  to  the  SUte  each  season. 

X 

New  Hampshire  Is  the  only  state  in  the  na- 
tion that  ever  was  host  to  a  formal  peace 
conference  ending  a  foreign  war.  This  oc- 
curred at  Portsmouth  in  1905,  when  the 
sanguinary  Ruseo-Japanese  War  of  that  era 
was  officially  terminated. 

At  the  invitation  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  of  the  United  States,  the  two  bel- 
ligerent nations  sent  their  envoys  to  the  New 
Hampshire  seaport,  and  on  September  5, 
1905,  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  was  signed. 
In  the  annals  of  American  diplomacy  this 
incident  is  unique,  and  again  is  one  of  those 
•firsts"  of  which  our  people  can  be  proud. 

In  his  last  book,  that  late,  distinguished 
New  Hampshire  man  of  letters,  Robb  Sagen- 
dorph,  wrote: 

"Life  holds  more  meaning  for  me  some- 
how when  the  past  ties  into  the  present. 
When  this  happens,  one  gains  the  assurance 
the  present  will  tie  into  the  future.  Without 
this  hope  preservation  would  hardl£^ 
worth  while."  _ 

As  we  contemplate  some  of  the  "firsts  tnai 
have  made  New  Hampshire  notable  in  the 
past,  we  not  only  feel  tied  into  the  day*  °' 
yesterday,  but  also  in  some  sense  to  the 
days  yet  to  be.  For  today,  also,  there  are 
"firsts"  In  New  Hampshire  which  will  help  to 
make  tomorrow  worth  living. 


Afnil  19,  1971 


BLUE  RIBBON  DEFENSE  PANEL 
SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMrr?;.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing study  \^as  prepared  by  seven 
members  of  the  President's  Blue  Rib- 
bon Defense  Panel.  During  the  year  these 
men  spent  studying  the  workings  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  they  became  so 
concerned  with  the  drastic  shift  of  the 
strategic  balance  in  favor  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  they  reserved  the  right  to  is- 
sue a  supplemental  report  commenting 
on  the  trends  they  observed  and  their 
meaning  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Although  this  report  was  submitted  to 
the  Derartment  of  Defense  in  early  Oc- 
tober 1970  it  was  not  released  until  the 
middle  of  March  1971  and  therefore 
some  of  the  estimates  of  Soviet  forces 
are  low.  Since  our  official  intelligence 
projections  of  Soviet  force  levels  have 
been  on  the  low  side  for  the  last  5  years 
this  is  not  entirely  unexpected.  The  So- 
viets have  over  1,440  ICBM's  now  de- 
ployed, rather  than  the  1,3C0  figure  given 
in  the  report,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  projects  1,500  op- 
erational Soviet  ICBM's  in  place  by  Jime 
1971.  This  will  give  the  Soviets  50  per- 
cent more  ICBM's  than  the  United  States 
has— a  sixfold  Increase  of  their  land- 
based  ICBM  force  since  1966. 

Ill  addition  to  these  1,500  ICBM's  Sen- 
ator Henry  Jackson  has  recently  re- 
vealed that  the  Soviets  are  beginning 
construction  on  a  completely  new  offen- 
sive missile  system  featuring  weapons 
equal  and  perhaps  superior  to  the  SS-9. 
The  SS-9  is  the  Soviet  25 -megaton  coun- 
terforce  weapon.  According  to  Senator 
Jackson  the  Soviets  have  the  ability  to 
deploy  between  60  and  70  of  these  new 
missiles  this  year  and  if  such  a  number  is 
deployed  the  megatonnage — destructive 
power — of  this  new  system  alone  will 
surpass  the  total  megatonnage  possessed 
by  our  entire  Minuteman  force. 

The  Soviets  now  have  17  Y-class  bal- 
listic nuclear  submarines  operational 
rather  than  the  10  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port. The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  projects  20  Soviet  Y-class  op- 
erational by  June  of  1971. 

On  the  other  hsmd  the  United  States 
B-52  force,  listed  in  the  report  at  550 
aircraft,  will  be  reduced  to  450  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  facts  which 
underline  the  thoughts  contained  in  this 
study,  I  would  highly  recommend  that 
all  my  colleagues  read  this  report.  Tt  is 
a  well-written,  well-reasoned,  incisive 
look  at  factors  which  are  essential  to 
the  survival  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
Impossible  not  to  agree  with  the  Panel 
members  finding  that  if  we  do  not  re- 
spond adequately,  and  in  time,  to  the 
rapidly  expanding  growth  of  the  Soviet 
strategic  offensive  forces,  "the  United 
States  will  become  a  second-rate  power 
Incapable  of  assuring  the  future  security 
and  freedom  of  its  people." 

I  have  a  very  low  confidence  factor 
in  the  Soviets  assuring  our  security  and 
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freedom  for  us,  should  the  choice  be 
left  to  them. 

The  study  follows : 

STn«PLEMXNTAL  STATEMENT  TO  REPORT  OP  BLITS 

Ribbon  Detznsx  Panel  Submitted  to  thk 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

ON     THE     SHUTINO     BALANCE     OF     MnTTABT 

Power 

This  Statement  is  respectfully  submitted 
to  The  President  and  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense as  a  supplement  to  the  Report  of  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel. 

William  Blackle,  Peoria,  Illinois;  George 
Champion,  New  York,  New  York;  WllUam  P. 
Clements,  Jr.,  DaUas,  Texas;  John  P.  Fluke, 
Seattle,  Washington;  Hobart  D.  Lewis,  Pleas- 
antville.  New  York;  Wilfred  J.  McNeU,  New 
York,  New  York;  Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr.,  Rich- 
mond. Virginia;  Members  of  Blue  Ribbon  De- 
fense Panel,  September  30, 1970. 


The  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  appointed 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  July  1969,  submitted  Its  Report  on 
July  1,  1970.  Members  of  the  Panel  reserved 
the  right  to  submit  supplemental  statements 
on  areas  not  addressed  by  the  Panel's  Report. 
This  is  submitted,  pursuant  to  that  reser- 
vation, by  the  Panel  members  named  below. 

The  statement  which  foUovre  deals  with 
the  balance  of  strategic  military  power  at  a 
time  when  the  convergence  of  a  number  of 
trends  indicates  a  shifting  of  this  balance 
against  the  United  States.  In  the  course  of 
the  Panel's  study  diutog  the  past  year.  It 
became  increasingly  clear  to  the  under- 
signed that  if  these  observable  trends  con- 
tinue the  United  States  will  become  a  second- 
rate  power  incapable  of  assuring  the  future 
security  and  freedom  of  Its  people. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense are  fully  aware  of  the  trends  which 
cause  deep  concern,  and  have  brought  these 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
public  in  formal  reports  and  addresses.  Yet 
much  of  the  public  remains  uninformed 
and  apathetic.  This  supplemental  statement 
is  submitted  with  the  hope  that  it  will  con- 
tribute to  public  discussion  and  in  the  end 
to  the  informed  public  understanding  which 
is  essential  In  a  democracy. 

Now  a  word  about  the  scope  of  this  state- 
ment: It  does  not  purport  to  be  an  exhaus- 
tive assessment  of  the  comparative  military 
capabilities  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Communist 
superpowers,  as  this  can  best  be  done  by 
intelligence  experts.  Nor  does  it  address  di- 
rectly the  specific  defense  and  foreign  policy 
Issues  which  must  be  resolved  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress.  Rather,  the 
statement  deals  generally  with  the  disquiet- 
ing trends  which  affect  adversely  the  stra- 
tegic pKwture  and  Influence  of  this  country; 
with  the  continuing  buildup  of  Soviet  and 
Red  Chinese  nuclear  capabilities.  Including 
an  apparent  Soviet  preemptive  strike  capa- 
bility; with  the  vital  issue  of  technological 
supremacy;  and  with  attitudes  on  the  do- 
mestic front  which  tend  to  inhibit  the 
needed  public  debate  and  thoughtful  reex- 
amination at  defense  policies  and  priorities. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  statement  will  help 
stimulate  this  debate  and  reexamination, 
vrtth  a  resulting  wider  public  understanding 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  national  govern- 
ment is  to  "provide  for  the  common  defense" 
of  ovw  country.* 

STTMIIABT 

The  principal  points  In  the  accompanying 
Statement  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  * 

The  Converging  Trends.  The  convergence 
of  a  number  of  trends  Indicates  a  significant 
shifting  of  the  strategic  military  balance 
against  the  United  States  and  in  favor  of 
the  Soviet  Union.* •  These  trends  include: 

(I)  the  growing  Soviet  superiority  in  ICBM's; 

(II)  the  Soviet  commitment  of  greater  re- 
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sources  than  the  U.S.  to  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons,  with  the  continued 
deployment  thereof;  (111)  the  posslbUity 
that  present  U.S.  technological  superiority 
will  be  lost  to  the  Soviet  Union;  (Iv)  the 
convincing  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
seeks  a  preemptive  first-strike  capability; 
(V)  the  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  naval  ca- 
pability; and  (vl)  the  mounting  hostility  of 
segments  of  the  public  towards  the  military, 
the  defense  establishment  and  "the  mlU- 
tary-lndustr'.al  complex,"  without  due  recog- 
nition that  sustained  irresponsible  criticism 
could  undermine  and  weaken  the  only  forces 
which  provide  security  for  the  U.S. 

A  Second-Rate  Power.  If  these  observable 
trends  continue  the  U.S.  will  become  a  sec- 
ond-rate power  Incapable  of  assuring  the 
future  security  and  freedom  of  Its  people. 
Neither  the  facts  concerning  these  trends 
nor  the  ultimate  danger  is  generally  under- 
stood by  the  public,  which  for  the  most  part 
remains  uninformed  and  hence  apathetic. 

A  Soviet  World  Order.  Since  World  War  II 
a  degree  of  world  order  has  been  maintained 
by  the  dominance  of  U.S.  strategic  military 
strength.  This  American  preserved  world  or- 
der Is  now  disintegrating,  as  doubts  arise  as 
to  our  will  and  strength  to  preserve  It.  There 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
envisions  a  new  era  which  It  will  dominate, 
employing  superior  military  power  and  the 
threat  of  its  use  to  achieve  long-cherished 
political,  economic  and  even  military  objec- 
tives. 

The  End  of  U.8.  Superiority.  In  a  dra- 
matic shirt  in  the  balance  of  power,  largely 
unnoticed  by  the  public,  the  quarter  cen- 
tury of  clear  U.S.  strategic  superiority  has 
ended.  The  Soviet  Union  has  moved  signifi- 
cantly ahead  of  the  United  States  in 
ICBM's,  the  principal  weapons  system  of  the 
nuclear  age.  The  U.S.  retains,  for  the  time 
being,  a  substantial  edge  in  the  smaller, 
short-range  SLBM's  launched  from  Polaris 
submarines.  Yet,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
major  submarine  construction  program 
which  by  1973-74  could  nullify  this  ad- 
vantage. The  U.S.  subsonic  B-52  bomber 
force  still  outnumbers  the  Soviet  strategic 
bombers  by  a  three  to  one  margin,  but  both 
nations  recognize  the  relatively  obsolete 
character  of  this  weapons  system. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  elements  In 
the  equation  of  strategic  military  power.  In 
some  of  these — such  as  MIRV  and  Posei- 
don— the  U.S.  Is  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  others — such  as  strategic  defense  against 
missiles  (ABM's)  and  against  bomber  at- 
tack— the  Soviets  are  significantly  ahead. 

But  however  one  may  view  the  balanc- 
ing, no  informed  person  now  denies  that  the 
period  of  clear  U.S.  superiority  has  ended. 
The  Soviet  SS-9  ICBM  force  alone  Is  capable 
of  delivering  a  megatonnage  of  nuclear  war- 
heads several  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
entire  U.S.  force  of  ICBM's  and  SLBM's. 

A  Soviet  First-strike  Capability.  Our 
planners  in  the  60's  assumed  that  If  both 
superpowers  had  an  adequate  retaliatory 
capability  neither  would  prepare  for  or  risk 
a  first  strike.  The  evidence  is  now  reason- 
ably conclusive  that  the  Soviet  Union,  re- 
jecting this  assumption,  is  deploying  strate- 
gic weapons  systems  designed  for  a  first- 
strike  capability.  This  evidence  includes: 
(i)  the  continued  Soviet  production  and 
deplojrment  of  ICBM's  after  having  attained 
a  clear  numerical  and  megatonnage  advan- 
tage; (11)  the  emphasis  on  8S-9's  designed 
as  counter-force  weapons  capable  of  de- 
stroying U.S.  hardened  missile  siloe;  (ill) 
the  development  of  MRV  with  warheads 
also  designed  as  counter-force  weapons,  and 
of  MIRV  by  1971-72;  (iv)  the  development 
of  a  fractional  orbital  missile  which  signifi- 
cantly minimizes  warning  time;  (v)  the 
construction  of  a  Y-class  atomic  powered 
submarine  SLBM  launching  fleet  capable, 
with  no  effective  warning,  of  destroying  our 
national  command  centers  and  much  of  our 
B-52  bomber  force;  and  (vi)  the  continued 
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Soviet  emphaslB  on  strategic  defenae 
terns  agalMt  both  missiles  and  bombers—an 
emphasis  without  paraUel  in  this  country. 
The  characteristics  of  these  offensive  ^d 
defensive  weapons  systems,  which  the  So- 
viets continue  to  expand,  are  consistent 
only  with  a  preemptive  strike  capablUty. 
Such  a  weapons  mU  and  volume  are  not  re- 
aulred  for  effective  retaliation.  „  ^,  » 

A  Challenging  Soviet  Navy.  The  Soyiet 
navy,  modem  and  rapidly  expanding.  Is  jow 
challenging  VS.  naval  superiority  in  etery 
category  except  aircraft  carriers.  This  Soviet 
naval  buildup  is  a  major  element  In  ithe 
ahlfUng  balance  of  military  power.  ^^ 

Retreat  from  the  Threat  of  the  70's^jrne 
situation  which  our  country  faces  Is  with- 
out precedent.  As  we  enter  the  70's,  rthe 
strategy  of  American  superiority  has  gtven 
way  to  the  concept  of  deterrence  by  malntwn- 
ing  an  assured  retaliatory  capability.  But 
there  Is  no  longer  any  certainty  that  our 
nuclear  deterrent  wlU  remain  credible  »o  a 
Soviet  Union  which  apparently  seeks  a  pre- 
emptive strike  capability,  and  which  Is  mov- 
ing rapidly  into  the  role  of  the  world's  d<»nl- 
nant  military  power.  Red  China,  bitterly  boa- 
tUe  to  the  VS..  also  Is  acquiring  a  slgnlfleant 
ICBM  capability.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  the  70's  neither  the  vital  Intereste  of 
the  VS.  nor  the  Uvea  and  freedom  ofi  Its 
citizens  will  be  secxire. 

Tet.  many  of  our  most  InfluenUal  cltltenB 
respond  to  this  unprecedented  national  ijerll, 
not  by  a  renewed  determination  to  assure  an 
adequate  national  defense,  but  ratheS  by 
demands  for  further  curt*llment  of  deffense 
measuers  which  can  only  Increase  the  perU. 
Cutback  in  Defense  Spending.  Although 
the  President  has  submitted  for  FY  19f71  a 
•Tjare  bones"  defense  budget,  reflectlngthe 
largest  single  cutback  since  the  Korean  War. 
pubUc  and  political  pressures  are  mounting 
for  eevn  more  drastic  reductions.  As  .U.S. 
defense  spending  goes  down,  the  tren|l  of 
spending  by  the  Soviet  Union  contijiuee 
steadily  upward.  Its  total  military  funding 
about  equals  that  of  the  U.S..  although  Its 
gross  national  product  Is  liarely  half  th»t  of 
this  country.  The  nUx  of  Soviet  spendl|ig  Is 
e^)©clally  meanlngfxU.  Without  the  drain  of 
a  Vietnam  War  or  pubUc  pressures  to  cT^rtall 
defense  funding.  Soviet  expenditures  In;  dol- 
lar equivalents  on  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  slgnlfloantly  exceed  ^hose 

of  the  U.S.  „  _ 

Threat  to  Technological  Superiority.  U.S. 
qualitative  superiority  in  weapons.  di»e  to 
Its  advanced  technology,  has  afforded  a  flecl- 
Blve  advantage  over  the  past  years.  Thl^  ad- 
vantage Is  now  being  eroded  away,  a^  the 
U.S.  falls  behind  the  Soviet  Union  ln(  the 
support  of  R&D  and  In  the  training  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  There  U  an  ever  present 
risk  of  disastrous  technological  surprlfe  in 
major  weaponry  where  an  open  society  Is  In 
competition  with  a  closed  Communist  so- 
ciety. We  are  neglecting,  by  Inadequate  sup- 
port and  planning,  to  minimize  this  rl*. 

Negotiations — Trap  or  Opportunity?  $ince 
the  end  of  World  War  H  repeated  att«»npta 
have  been  made  by  the  U.S.  to  negotiate 
limitations  on  the  "arms  race."  Negotiations 
for  soxuid  enforceable  limitations  shoxUd  be 
continued  and  hopes  are  now  high  tot  t^« 
success  of  the  current  SALT  Ulks.  But  the 
total  experience  of  negotiating  with  Com- 
munist nations  suggests  the  utmost  caption 
and  the  need  for  the  most  critical  aniUysls 
of  the  possible  consequences  of  any  pro|>o8ed 
terms.  Not  only  is  the  security  of  this  ^un- 
try  at  stake,  but  it  Is  possible  that  a  lUnlta- 
tlons  agreement  as  to  strategic  weapons 
could  have  the  effect  of  neutralizing  thf  U.S. 
as  a  strategic  power,  leaving  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China  relatively  free  to  employ  their 
superior  tactical  capabUltles  wherevef  this 
seems  advantageous.  i 

HostUlty  Towards  the  Military.  Ati  this 
critical  time,  when  the  balance  of  military 
power  13  shifting.  It  U  uniquely  unfortunate 
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that  public  hostility  toward  national  defense 
and  the  military  Is  at  an  unprecedented  level. 
This  attitude  reflects  a  broad  spectrum  of 
opinion  from  honest  pacifists  and  dissenters 
over  Southeast  Asia  to  New  Leftist  revolu- 
tionaries. But  the  base  U  aufBclently  broad, 
and  the  voices  supporting  various  aspects  of 
It  sufficiently  powerful,  to  have  a  profoundly 
adverse  effect  upon  almost  every  aspect  of 
national  defense.  In  a  democracy,  national 
defense  suffers  when  there  la  Inadequate 
public  understanding  and  support.  It  may 
be  fatally  undermined  when  a  significant 
segment  of  public  opinion  la  not  merely 
negative  but  Irresponsibly  hostile. 

A  viable  National  Strategy.  Unless  the 
American  people  wUh  to  accept  Urevocably 
the  status  of  a  second-rate  power — with  all 
of  the  probable  consequences — the  only  vi- 
able national  strategy  is  to  regain  and  retain 
a  clearly  superior  strategic  capablUty.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  reversing  the  trenda 
Identified  above,  and  by  eschewing  agree- 
ments which  freeze  the  U.S.  into  a  aecond- 
rate  status.  The  margin  of  our  overall  stra- 
tegic strength  must  be  siifflclent  to  convince 
the  most  reckless  aggressor  that,  even  after 
a  surprise  first  strike,  the  capability  to  retali- 
ate will  in  fact  survive  and  be  adequate  to 
Impose  unacceptable  destruction  on  the  ag- 
gressor nation.  This  course  of  action  la  not 
incompatible  with  continued  negotiations  for 
arms  limitaUons.  Indeed,  It  will  significantly 
enhance  the  chancea  of  negotiations  being 
genuinely  fruitful  without  constituting  a 
trap. 

The  Conaequences  of  Second-Rate  Status. 
Basic  Communist  dogma  contemplates  the 
employment — over  such  time  spans  as  may 
be  necessary — of  the  entire  arsenal  of  pres- 
sures against  the  U.S.  as  the  strongest  demo- 
cratic power.  Despite  discord  among  Com- 
munist states,  there  has  been  no  ameliora- 
tion of  this  doctrinal  goal.  Throughout  the 
past  quarter  century,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
was  relatively  weak  strategically.  It  precipi- 
tated or  supported  crisis  upon  crials — di- 
rectly or  through  puppeta  and  satellites — de- 
signed to  extend  Its  influence  and  to  create 
disarray  within  the  U.S.  and  the  Free  World. 
It  U  Irrational  to  think,  with  the  balance 
of  military  power  shifting  In  its  favor,  that 
the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  leas 
hostile,  disruptive  and  Impertallstic. 

The  consequences  of  being  second  rate, 
even  If  national  survival  Is  not  threatened, 
could  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  most 
vital  diplomatic  and  ecnomlc  Interests  of  this 
countrv. 

Weakness — The  Gravest  Threat  to  Peace. 
The  road  to  peace  has  never  been  through  ap- 
peasement, unilateral  disarmament  or  ne- 
gotiation from  weakness.  The  entire  recorded 
hiatory  of  mankind  Is  precisely  to  the  con- 
trary. Among  the  great  natlona,  only  the 
strong  sTirvlve.  Weakness  of  the  U.S. — of  Its 
noiUtary  capabUlty  and  Its  will — could  be 
the  gravest  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel's  assigned 
mission,  though  broadly  defined,  was  related 
primarily  to  the  organization  and  function- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Armed  Services.  The  Panel  was  not  requested 
to  consider  matters  of  national  policy  such 
as  strategic  poeture,  force  levels,  weapons 
systema  and  defense  spending. 

But  one  cannot  spend  a  year  studying  the 
defense  structure  of  this  country  without 
considering  the  vital  questions  of  national 
defense  policy.  In  the  course  of  this  study. 
It  became  Increasingly  clear  that  the  balance 
of  strategic  military  power  Is  continuing  to 
shift  against  the  U.S. 

In  his  Foreign  Policy  Report.  Presld.at 
Nlzon  s&ld : 

"The  overriding  purpose  of  our  strategic 
posture  Is  political  and  defensive:  to  deny 
other  countries  the  ability  to  Impose  their 
will  on  the  United  States  and  Its  aUlea  under 
the  weight  of  strategic  military  superiority. 
We  must  insure  that  all  potential  aggressors 
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see  unacceptable  risks  In  contemplating 
nuclear  attack,  or  nuclear  blackmail,  or  acta 
which  oould  eecalate  to  strategic  nuclear  war, 
such  as  a  Soviet  conventional  attack  on 
EUirope." ' 

If  obeervable  trenda  continue — In  thla 
ooiintry  and  abroad — there  la  grave  doubt 
whether  this  purpose  can  be  attained  for  the 
1970'8  and  beyond.  The  warning  by  Secre- 
tary Laird  that  the  U.8.  oould  be  ''In  a 
second-rate  strategic  position  ...  by  the  mld- 
1970's''  appears  to  be  fully  Justified.'  Indeed, 
If  these  trends  continue,  the  U.S.  will  be- 
come a  second-rate  power  Incapable  of  as- 
suring the  future  security  and  freedom  of 
Its  pet^le. 

TRENDS    WHICH    INDANOEK    TT.S.    8BJUK1TT 

The  trends  which  are  combining  to  shift 
the  strategic  balance  of  power  in  favor  of 
the  Soviet  Union  Include: 

1.  The  Soviet  deployment  of  types  and 
numbers  of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
strategic  weapons  which  threaten  the  se- 
curity of  this  coujitry. 

2.  The  Soviet  commitment  of  greater  re- 
sources than  the  U.S.  to  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  and  weapons  systems. 

3.  The  Soviet  commitment  of  greater  man- 
power and  resources  than  the  U.S.  to  mili- 
tary-related research  and  development 
(R&D),  thvis  threatening  to  end  U.S.  tech- 
nological superiority. 

4.  The  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
seeks  a  preemptive  first-strike  capability. 

5.  The  Soviet  deployment  of  a  fieet  capa- 
ble of  challenging  the  VS.  fleet. 

6.  The  abandonment  by  the  U.S.  of  Its 
former  policy  of  maintaining  strategic  su- 
periority. 

7.  The  state  of  mind  of  much  of  the  U.S. 
public  which  tends  to  inhibit  necessary  de- 
fense measures  and  even  the  full  and  ra- 
tional discussion  of  the  need  for  such 
measxires. 

8.  The  tendency  of  many  to  attack  and 
criticize,  whether  Justified  or  not,  the  mili- 
tary, the  defense  establishment,  and  "the 
military-Industrial  complex,"  without  due 
recognition  that  sustained  irresponsible 
criticism  could  undermine  and  weaken — at  a 
critical  time  In  history — the  only  forces 
which  provide  seciirtty  for  the  U.S.  and  the 
free  world. 

It  Is  appreciated,  of  course,  that  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  extent  and  significance  of 
these  trends.  Some  will  think  these  views  do 
not  appropriately  weigh  such  counter  trends 
aa  may  exist.  But  national  defense  policies 
In  the  nuclear  age  should  be  formulated 
conservatively,  based  on  the  most  realistic 
assessment  of  potential  enemy  capablUtlea." 
It  Is  Imprudent.  Indeed  even  reckless,  to  for- 
mulate such  policies  on  the  basis  of  subjec- 
tive Judgments  as  to  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese 
Intentions  rather  than  their  known  military 
and  teclmologlcal  capabilities.* 

Where  the  Issues  are  the  security  of  our 
country,  the  preservation  of  the  values  of  a 
free  society,  and  possibly  the  Ufe  or  death 
of  tens  of  millions  of  our  people,  responsible 
government  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of 
miscalculation  on  the  optimistic  side.  The 
lessons  of  history  abundantly  teach  that  na- 
tions do  not  survive  by  trusting  other  na- 
tions to  be  rational  or  by  setting  examples 
of  imllateral  restraint  In  self  defense. 

THK    OXKERAL    WORLD    POSTtJRK 

Genuine  peace,  the  professed  goal  of  all 
mankind,  Is  aa  remote  today  as  at  any  time 
since  World  War  n. 

The  Asian  Continent 

On  the  Asian  conUnent.  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia  drags  on.  Communist  aggression 
continues  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos,  ana 
now  threatens  the  national  existence  of  Cam- 
bodia. With  Red  China  building  a  mUltary 
road  across  northern  Laos  directed  towaro 
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Thailand,  apprehension  mounts  In  that  an- 
cient kingdom. 

North  Korea,  reckless  and  arrogant,  at- 
tacked an  American  ship  and  plane  with  im- 
punity and  oonstltutee  a  threat  so  aerloua 
that  some  60.000  American  troops  remain  in 
South  Korea  17  years  after  the  tenuous 
armistice  there.* 

Despite  Internal  convulsions,  Hed  China 
malntaina  the  world's  largest  ground  forces 
and  Is  acquiring  a  significant  nuclear  capa- 
bility. Its  despotic  regime  harbors  and  pro- 
motes the  most  virulent  hatred  of  America.' 
Its  ambitions  witliln  Aala — beyond  Taiwan — 
remain  obscure,  although  already  it  has  con- 
quered Tibet,  conducted  border  Incursions 
against  India,  and  indicated  a  continuing 
ODvetouaness  toward  Southeast  Aala. 

Some  think  the  greatest  threat  to  peace  In 
Asia  lies  along  the  Soviet-Chinese  border 
where  ancient  hostllitlee  have  been  exacer- 
bated. However  this  may  be.  Asia  la  a  con- 
tinent of  discord  and  unrest  with  military 
strength  mounting  in  the  four  Communist 
powers.  There  la  no  peace  or  prospect  of  it. 
The  Middle  East 

The  altuatlon  in  the  Middle  East,  In  terms 
of  possible  escalation  Into  major  confronta- 
tion, appears  to  be  even  more  serious.  A  state 
of  undeclared  but  active  war  existed  between 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors  until  the 
August  1970  cease  fire.  Although  the  Arab 
states  have  an  Implacable  hatred  of  Israel 
they  are  Incapable  of  waging  modern  war 
without  the  weapons,  technicians  and  eco- 
nomic support  provided  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  strategic  significance  of  the  Middle 
East  Is  profound.  The  petroleum  resources 
there  are  vital  to  the  economic  well  being  of 
much  of  the  Free  World.  Effective  control  of 
these  resources — at  least  to  the  extent  of  be- 
ing able  to  deny  them  to  the  Free  World — 
is  an  obvious  Soviet  strategic  objective.  Per- 
haps a  less  obvious  objective  Is  the  reopening 
and  control  of  the  Suez  Canal.  This  water- 
way, as  Important  to  the  Soviet  Union  aa  the 
Panama  Canal  has  been  to  the  U.S.,  would 
provide  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
transportation  route  between  the  Soviet 
heartland  In  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Far  East. 
The  critical  Importance  of  this  sea  link  Is 
evident  in  relation  to  a  possible  U.8.S.R.  con- 
frontation with  Red  China.'  These  strategic 
considerations  explain  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Incur  the  gravest  risks  of 
escalation.  In  addition  to  building  up  United 
Arab  Republic  and  Syrian  capabilities,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  deployed  In  the  UAR  aome 
100  Mlg  21-J's  and  a  substantial  number  of 
8AM-3  sites,  all  operated  by  Soviet  person- 
nel.' 

The  cease-fire  plan  appeared  Initially  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  negotlatlona.  But 
this  hope  waa  daahed.  perhaps  lrretrlev«*ly, 
by  Soviet  and  UAR  duplicity  In  deploying 
SAM'S  within  the  agreed  truce  ssones.* 

In  view  of  Israeli -Arab  hostility  and  Soviet 
ambitions  in  the  Middle  East.  Including  Ita 
desire  to  out-fiank  NATO  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, there  is  no  prospect  of  genuine  peace 
In  this  exploalve  area. 

Western  Europe 
The  altuatlon  In  Western  Europe,  the  area 
of  our  most  vital  Interest,  remains  relatively 
precarious  beneath  the  superficial  aura  of 
peace.  The  Berlin  Wall  and  the  Iron  Curtain 
»tlU  stand.  NATO  forcea.  Including  aome  300.- 
000  Americans,  are  confronted  by  a  larger  and 
better  equipped  Soviet  force.  This  cold-war 
type  confrontation,  without  precedent  In  his- 
tory In  terms  of  duration  and  scale,  has 
lasted  more  than  two  decades  vrtth  no  end 
foreseeable."  One  has  to  visit  AUied  baaes  In 
West  Germany  to  comprehend  even  dimly  the 
tenaeneas  and  tragedy  of  hundreda  of  thou- 
•mds  of  armed  men  facing  each  other  night 
»nd  day,  with  air  crews  alert,  ground  units 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  position,  command  posts  staffed,  and  the 
filght  of  every  aircraft  monitored. 

Berlin,  that  indefensible  symbol  of  freedom 
which  we  nevertheless  are  committed  to  de- 
fend, remains  aurrounded  by  Communist 
forces  which  periodically  block  or  haraaa  ac- 
cesa  routes  by  land  and  air.  Berlin  has  as- 
sumed crisis  proportions  a  number  of  tlmea 
In  the  past.  No  one  can  be  sure  that  the  fu- 
ture will  be  different. 

Other  areas 
The  foregoing  are  the  more  vlalble  and 
active  danger  areas  In  a  troubled  world,  but 
ruptures  of  petKse  oould  ootae  any  here.  A  war 
was  concluded  In  Africa  earlier  this  year  with 
heavy  lose  of  life  and  Infinite  human  suffer- 
ing. There  are  a  few  stable  governments  In 
either  Africa  or  South  America,  where  plota 
and  revolutions  and  terroristic  activities  are 
commonplace.  Cuba,  now  an  armed  and 
erratic  Communist  power,  is  a  major  base  for 
subversion,  the  export  of  revolution  and  pos- 
sibly for  Soviet  naval  operations. 

Communists  have  common  objective 

It  la  true  that  the  solidarity  of  the  Inter- 
national Communiat  movement  bae  been 
fractured.  The  friendship  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  has  dissolved.  Even 
the  boasted  tinlty  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  mem- 
bers depends  nakedly  upon  the  military 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  openly 
avowed  "right"  to  employ  this  might  against 
any  recalcitrant  member." 

But  this  disunity  among  Oommunist 
powers  does  not  necessarily  enhance  the 
chancee  of  i>eace  for  the  Free  World.  The  hate 
propaganda  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China  against  the  United  States  exceeds 
that  leveled  against  each  other.  Bach  has 
always  proclaimed  that  the  principal  enemy 
Is  "Imperialistic  America."  The  Marxist 
di«am  of  unity  among  Communist  oountrtea 
may  have  faded,  but  the  Marxist  purpose  of 
communlzing  the  world  remains  the  goal  ci 
every  Communist  party. 

This,  in  briefest  summary,  is  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  world  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1970's.  Rational  persons,  familiar  with 
the  lessons  of  history,  would  hardly  choose 
thla  time  to  undermine  our  own  military 
forces  either  by  irresponsible  criticism  or 
unilateral  reductions  In  defense  capabilities. 
World  order  maintained  by  United  States 

Since  World  War  n  a  degree  of  world  order 
has  been  maintained  almost  solely  by  the 
dominance  of  U.S.  strategic  military  strength. 
But  for  thla  strength  and  our  will  to  assert  It 
to  preserve  freedom,  few  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  Imposed  Commu- 
nist regimes  on  a  number  of  other  countries. 
It  had  the  ambition  to  subjugate  Greece  and 
much  of  Western  Europe  Just  as  It  did  the 
Eastern  European  satellites.  But  for  Ameri- 
can military  strength  there  also  would  have 
been  Communist  incursions  and  aggres- 
sions— beyond  those  we  have  experienced — 
in  Asia.  Africa  and  even  in  this  hemisphere." 

This  world  order  which  we  have  attempted 
to  preserve  has  been  precarious  and  far  from 
effective  in  many  Instances.  But  at  least  the 
principal  objectives  have  been  attained.  The 
freedom  and  Independence  of  Western 
Eiurope  and  the  opjjorttmity  of  the  countries 
there  to  restructure  themselves  economically 
w«re  assured.  Many  nations  around  the 
world.  Including  the  emerging  new  nations  In 
Africa,  were  encouraged  to  pursue  courses  of 
nonallgnment.  The  prospect  of  worldwide 
Communist  domination — a  likely  one  in  the 
absence  of  American  deterrence — was  not  a 
realizable  goal.  But  most  Important  of  all,  a 
fragile  peace  was  preserved  between  the  great 
powers  and  there  was  no  employment  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

A  new  era — communist  world  order? 

Tbia  American  preserved  world  order  Is 
now  disintegrating.  We  no  longer  have  the 
power  to  preserve  It.  Nor  do  we  appear  to 
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have  the  will,  as  a  new  neo- Isolationist  fever 
dims  the  perception  of  our  people.  The  Com- 
munists everywhere  applaud  thla  end  of  an 
era.  and  even  many  in  our  country  seem  to 
welcome  it." 

Whatever  one'a  viewa  on  this  point  may 
be,  the  critical  question  now  Is  what  sort 
of  world  order  will  exist  in  the  years  ahead. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  envisions  the  new  era  as  one 
which  It  will  dominate,  employing  Its  mili- 
tary power  and  the  threat  of  its  use  to  pro- 
mote and  attain  Its  own  imperialistic  ob- 
jectives. 

Second  best  in  a  troubled  vxtrld 

Thus,  as  we  enter  the  1970'a  America  la 
confronted  with  an  inherently  unstable 
world  situation  in  which  "little  wars  and 
revolutions"  can  escalate  and  major  wars 
develop  on  abort  notice.  We  face  a  world 
in  which  the  military  balance  of  power  la 
shifting  from  the  West  to  the  East,  and  the 
world  order  sustained  by  dominant  American 
power  Is  fading  away.  In  the  most  optimis- 
tic view,  a  precarious  order  wUl  continue 
as  the  two  superpowers  maintain  an  uncer- 
tain balance  of  deterrence.  A  leas  optimistic 
view,  and  one  supported  by  the  weight  of 
the  evidence,  la  that  the  United  States  will 
become  a  "aecond  rate"  power  aubordinate 
to  manifest  Soviet  military  superiority.  In 
that  case,  the  world  order  of  the  futxire  will 
bear  a  Soviet  trademark,  with  all  peoples 
upon  whom  It  Is  Imprinted  suffering  Com- 
munist repressions." 

THE    END    or    U.S.    MIUTART    StTFXaiOErTT 

The  facte  set  forth  In  the  Reports  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  men- 
tioned above,  clearly  foreshadow  the  end  of 
U.S.  military  supriority."  This  was  predeter- 
mined by  decisions  made  In  the  1960's, 
which  resulted  in  the  reduction,  postpone- 
ment and  abandonment  of  strategic  defense 
measures  and  weapons  systema.  Theae  de- 
cisions reflected  the  budgetary  priorities  of 
the  Vietnamese  war  as  well  as  a  desire  to  de- 
escalate  the  strategic  arms  race  by  an  ex- 
ample of  self-imposed  restraint. 

In  any  event,  the  U.S.  Is  now  face-to-face 
with  the  fruits  of  this  unilateral  strategic 
arms  slowdown. 

Soviet  missile  superiority 

The  Soviet  Union  has  attained  for  the  first 
time  a  superior  strategic  capability — ^where  It 
counta  the  most — In  ICBM's.  The  UJ3.  froee 
Ita  ICBM's  at  1.054  In  the  mld-60's  when 
the  Soviets  had  leaa  than  250  ICBM'a.  While 
we  Imposed  a  limitation  on  additional  strate- 
gic weapons,  the  Soviets  presaed  forward 
to  overtake  and  pasa  ua.  Intelligence  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  they  now  have  over 
1,250  operational  ICBM'a,  and  will  have 
about  1,300  by  the  end  of  1970." 

More  than  276  of  the  operational  Soviet 
ICBM'a  are  SS-9'b,  each  capc^le  of  deliver- 
ing 26  megatona  aa  compared  to  the  one  meg- 
aton peyload  of  the  VS.  Minuteman."  The 
major  p>ortlon  of  the  remainder  of  the  So- 
viet ICBM'a  are  SS-ll'a  and  SS-13'a,  each 
capable  of  a  payload  aa  large  as  that  of 
Mlnuteman." 

More  serious  than  the  numerical  superior- 
ity Is  the  substantial  megatonnage  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  enor- 
mous pay  loads  of  the  S8-9's  have  a  destruc- 
tive capacity  incomparably  greater  than  imy 
VS.  missUe;  they  have  a  wider  margin  of 
error;  they  are  effective  against  hardened 
missile  silos  aa  well  as  population  and  in- 
dustrial centers:  and  their  launch  vehicle 
la  capable  of  far  more  extensive  MIRV  aya- 
tema  than  any  VS.  miaslle. 

Although  the  U.B.  has  frozen  the  number 
of  Ita  ICBM'a  at  1.064.  we  have  commenced 
to  deploy  Mlnuteman  III  with  MIRV  war- 
heads. Thla  la  a  aigniflcant  qualitative  ad- 
vance in  mlaalle  technology.  The  Sovlete  are 
believed  already  to  have  deployed  MRV'a  In 
some  SS-9's.<*  and  they  have  recently  tested 
what  appears  to  be  a  MIRV  ayatem  for  the  8&- 
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11  mlflfllle.  indicating  an  early  capability  fcom- 
parable  to  Mlnuteman  IU.» 

The  qiialltaUve  lead  of  the  U.S.  In  M  BV's 
and  guidance  systenas  may  prove  to  be  short 
lived  to  view  of  Soviet  success  and  the! scale 
of  its  effort.  The  Soviet  Union's  advabtage 
to  numbers  and  megatonnage  of  mlssUet  also 
seems  certain  to  increase,  as  It  contlniies  to 
construct  and  deploy  ICBM's  at  a  ratej  that 
could  result  In  a  force  more  than  double 
that  of  the  U.S.  by  the  Mid-70's.n  Atj  that 
level  of  superiority,  the  Soviet  Union  ■^ould 
have  the  capability  of  effectively  destrtsying 
both  the  U.S.  ICBM  and  bomber  fordes  as 
well  as  o\ir  cities."* 

PolaTis — A  vital  but  limited  response 
The  U.S.  is  fortimate  to  have  Its  Polaris 
force,  consisting  of  41  atomic  powered  sub- 
marines capable  of  launching  a  total  df  656 
mlselles  (SLBM^s) .  As  in  the  case  of  iqBM's, 
we  froze  the  number  of  Polaris  submirines 
to  the  mid-60'8  and  no  new  ones  ars  au- 
thorized. 

We  have  commenced  the  conversion  from 
Polaris  to  the  Poseidon  configuration,  In- 
creasing the  size  and  range  of  the  3LBM 
warheads.  The  Defense  Department  pro- 
jects the  ultimate  conversions  of  31  siibma- 
rtoes,  although  only  eight  have  bee  i  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

The  U.S.  superiority  In  this  categiiry  of 
strategic  weapons  Is  also  being  challenged. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  now  engaged  in  |a  pri- 
ority construction  program  for  its  "f-class 
atomic  powered  submarine  which  Is  supe- 
rior in  some  respects  to  Polaris.  Ten  ol  these 
submarines  are  believed  to  be  opera  ;lonal, 
each  with  16  SLBM's,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
is  producing  as  many  as  eight  to  tei  new 
vessels  per  year  to  two  shipyards.  Byj  197*- 
75,  If  this  program  continues,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  some  50  Y-class  subt  with 
a  missile  capability  greater  than  our  i^esent 
Polaris  force.  i 

Y-clas8  submarines  are  already  pawolllng 
the  U.S.  coast.  Their  deployment  conspitutea 
an  ever-present  threat  to  the  survivability  of 
our  national  command  headquartars,  to 
most  of  our  major  cities,  and  lncreasl<igly  to 
the  bomber  element  of  our  deterrent.^ 

Balancing  the  two  SLBM  forces  ^gainst 
each  other  is  not  meaningful  without  donsld- 
erlng  the  relationship  of  other  strategic 
weapons  systems  and  their  survlvabll  ty  fol- 
lowing a  preemptive  strike.  If,  as  In  Heated 
above,  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  attaiis  the 
capability  of  destroying  or  neutralizing  our 
ICBM  and  bomber  forces,  the  only  t  smain- 
tog  retaliatory  strategic  weapons  system 
would  be  Polaris. 

But  Is  it  prudent,  by  tolerating  an  1  icreas- 
Ing  Soviet  ICBM  superiority  together  with 
a  rapidly  expanding  SLBM  capability,!  to  risk 
the  seciirity  of  the  U.S.  on  a  single  retaliatory 
system  which  we  do  not  plan  to  enlaage  (ex- 
cept qualitatively)  and  which  has  feflnite 
limitations?  Of  our  41  Polaris  submahnes,  a 
significant  number  are  always  In  p(^rt  and 
nonoperatlonal.  This  means  that  at  ai^y  given 
time  o\rr  Polaris  "assured  retaliation"!  Is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  specified  tota(l  capa- 
bility. Soviet  strategists  may  concltide,  as 
their  ABM  system  is  extended  and  irriproved, 
that— following  a  massive  preemptive  first 
strike — the  damage  potential  of  ouq  SLBM 
response  would  be  an  acceptable  rlslp. 

Moreover,  there  can  be  no  assurai^e  that 
the  presently  assumed  InvulnerablUtt  of  Po- 
laris will  co'ntlnue."  As  the  Senate]  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  said:  "We  cainot  as- 
sume that  our  Polaris  system  wUl  be  ;he  first 
weapon  In  history  to  remato  invulnerable." 
Strategic  bombers  , 

The  third  element  of  the  U.S.  strate^c  force 
consists  of  about  550  B-53  bombers,  bs  com- 
pared with  some  20  Soviet  strategic  IJombers. 
Although  a  vital  weapons  system  f4r  many 
years,  the  subsonic  and  obsolesclnj  B-52'8 
are  approaching  the  end  of  their  efledtlvenesa 
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as  a  major  strategic  system.  Both  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  gradually  minimiz- 
ing their  reliance  upon  existing  strategic 
bombers.  In  assessing  the  strategic  balance  of 
power  for  the  70'8,  one  must  discount  the  role 
and  significance  of  these  aircraft.* 

The  misleading  "numbers  game" 
There  la  a  pervasive  public  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  comparative  strategic  capabili- 
ties of  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
may  well  result  in  major  part  from  the  wide- 
spread practice — among  some  of  the  media 
and  among  others  who  minimize  the  need  for 
national  defense  measures — of  treating  nu- 
clear warheads  as  If  they  were  ftinglble.  This 
has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  the  "num- 
bers game,"  namely,  the  mere  counting  of 
warheads  without  analysis  of  megatonnage. 
range,  accuracy,  survivability  and  reliability 
of  delivery. 

The  typical  presentation  of  comparative 
strength  simply  totals  "the  number  of  war- 
heads deliverable  by  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  stra- 
tegic systems."  An  example,  which  made  first- 
page  news,  was  a  tabulation  taken  from  The 
Strategic  Survey  showing  the  U.S.  capable 
of  delivering  4.235  nuclear  warheads  as 
against  only  1,880  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
tabiUatlon  apparently  added  together  all 
ICBM's,  SLBM's  and  each  warhead  which  U.S. 
and  Soviet  bombers  are  capable  of  carrying. 
Thus,  a  stogie  bomb  or  one  air-to-ground 
missile  on  a  B-52  was  equated  with  a  Soviet 
25-megaton  ICBM.  This  simplistic  type  of 
comparison  creates  the  illusion  of  abundant 
security,  if  not  U.S.  over-kill  capability. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  better 
way  to  mislead  the  public  than  to  present- 
without  precise  definition  and  analysis — 
comparative  figures  of  this  kind.  Those  who 
present  such  distortions  contribute  to  the 
confusion  rather  than  enlightenment  of  our 
people. 

If  one  wished  to  make  a  dramatic  compari- 
son indlcattog  precisely  the  opposite  result, 
the  basis  could  be  deliverable  megatonnage 
rather  than  numbers  of  warheads.  The  300 
Soviet  SS-9's,  expected  to  be  operational  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  will  be  capable  of  deliv- 
ering 7.500  megatons  with  a  destructive  capa- 
bility several  times  greater  than  the  total 
w.'^rhead   capacly   of  our  entire   ICBM   and 
SLBM  forces.  While  such  a  comparison  would 
be  far  more  meaningful  than  the  "numbers 
game,"   it   also   would   be   an   oversimplified 
presentation  of  vastly  complex  relationships 
and  components  of  strategic  military  power. 
Otner  weapons  systems 
There  are,  of  course,  aircraft  carriers  and 
other  tactical  means  (by  fighter  bomber  air- 
craft and  short-range  missiles)  of  delivering 
nuclear  warheads.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  or  balance  these  out  in  detall.=*  But 
analysis  of  the  comparative  numbers,  types 
and  probable  employability  of  these  weapons 
in  a  time  of  national  or  international  peril  Is 
not  reassuring. 

The  available  tactical  means  of  delivery  do 
significantly  augment  the  U.S.  strategic 
forces.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  tactical  forces 
deployed  against  NATO  possess  overall  ca- 
pabilities superior  to  those  of  NATO." 

This  tactical  superiority  Is  fortified  by  the 
rarely  mentioned  Soviet  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missile  force  (IRBM).  a  type  of 
weapons  system  we  no  longer  possess.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  deployed  more  than  700 
IRBM's  targeted  against  Allied  and  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  and  the  cities  of  Western  Europe. 
PoUowtog  a  preemptive  first  strike,  with  these 
and  shorter  range  nUssiles,  there  would  be 
little  American  or  Allied  retaliatory  capability 
remaining  there.  Indeed,  In  view  of  the  threat 
of  certain  destruction  of  much  of  Western 
Europe  posed  by  Soviet  IRBM's,  one  may 
question  whether  NATO  would  be  willing  to 
employ  tactical  nuclear  weapons  even  against 
a  Soviet  attempt  to  overrun  Western  Europe 
with  conventional  forces. 


In  short,  if  the  U.S.  no  longer  possesses  the 
strategic  superiority  which  has  been  the  ulti- 
mate "shield"  protecting  the  European  de- 
mocracies, the  tactical  Imbalance  against  the 
West  could  result  in  profound  new  military 
and  political  problems. 

A  Soviet  first-strike  capability 
Our  planners  to  the  60'3  assiuned  that  If 
both  super-powers  had  an  adequate  surviv- 
able  retaliatory  capability  neither  would  risk 
a  first  strike.  They  further  assumed  that  the 
Soviet  leadership  would  be  content  with  this 
"balance    of    deterrence,"    especially    If — by 
freezing  our  own  program — we  permitted  the 
Soviet   Union   to   attain  a  rough  parity  of 
strength.  Little  consideration  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  the  possibility  that  the  Soviets 
would  not  "buy"  such  a  rational  program,  but 
rather  would  seek  a  capability  to  neutralize 
the  effectiveness  of  our  retaliatory  response. 
It  now  appears  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
developing  Just  such  a  capability.  It  Is  pro- 
ducing and  deploying  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons with  the  capability,  when  sufficient  are 
deployed,  to  destroy  the  ICBM  and  bomber 
elements   of  our  retaliatory  forces.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  is  pressing  ahead 
with  an  anti -ballistic  missile  system  designed 
to  provide  a  strategic  defense  against  such 
U.S.  retaliatory  missiles  as  might  survive  a 
first  strike. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  our  obsolete  B-52  force, 
our  strategic  weapons  are  designed  primarily 
for  retaliation  against  enemy  centers  of  pop- 
ulation. They  are  not  designed  as  counter- 
force  weapons  and  with  their  limited  war- 
heads are  not  an  effective  weapon  for  destroy- 
ing Soviet  ICBM's  In  hardened  silos.  This  is 
In  accord  with  America's  Irreversible  com- 
mitment never  to  make  a  first  strike,  and 
to  rely — as  a  deterrent — on  having  enough 
operational  missiles  after  an  enemy  strike  to 
destroy  Its  population  centers. 

This  entire  theory  becomes  untenable  If 
the  enemy  develops  (I)  an  offensive  first- 
strike  capability  against  our  means  of  deliv- 
ering retaliatory  missiles  and  (11)  a  defensive 
capability  of  protecting  much  of  Its  heart- 
land from  such  U.S.  missiles  (e.g.  Polaris) 
as  survive  the  preemptive  strike. 

The  evidence  is  reasonably  conclusive  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  plaiming  precisely  these 
capabilities.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  a  pre- 
emptive first  strike  Is  Intended,  but  rather 
that  weapons  systems  which  are  needed  only 
for  such  a  purpose  are  being  deployed : 

8S-9  missiles.  These  missiles,  with  2fi- 
megaton  warheads  capable  of  destroying 
American  ICBM's  In  hardened  silos,  are  de- 
signed as  a  counter-force,  preemptive  strike 
weapon.  Warheads  of  this  size  are  not  needed 
for  retaliation  against  even  the  largest  city. 
The  Soviets  are  continuing  to  produce  and 
deploy  these  monster  missiles. 

SS-9  with  MRV.  This  multiple  reentry 
vehicle  contains  a  cluster  of  three  warheads 
each  capable  of  delivering  five  megatons.  Our 
MIBV  warheads  for  Mlnuteman  III  are  pig- 
mies by  comparison,  deliver  only  200  kilo- 
tons,  and  are  designed— not  as  counter-force 
weapons— but  to  penetrate  ABM  defenses  oi 
enemy  cities.* 

SS-ll's  buildup.  The  Soviets  also  are  con- 
tinuing to  produce  and  deploy  SS-H's,  de- 
spite  having  attatoed  missile  superiority 
over  the  static  VS.  force.  They  have  now 
tested  what  appears  to  be  a  MIRV  system  fo* 
their  SS-ll's,  which— when  deployed— wiu 
escalate  the  ratio  of  superiority 

Soviet  ABM  deployment.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  committing  large  resources  to  strategic 
defense  systems,  both  against  mlssUes  anu 
bombers."  The  Moscow  population  Wd  in- 
dustrial area  are  already  protected  by  tne 
Galosh  system,  with  67  launchers  for  multi- 
stage missUes  with  megaton  warheads.  in« 
Soviets  are  also  deploying  at  about  »»"-" 
dozen  points  around  the  Soviet  Union  glam 
"Henhouse"  radars  for  ballistic  missile  de 
fense  acquUltlon  and  tracking.  As  the  raaw 
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mstaUatlon  Is  the  long  lead  time  component 
It  Is  possible  that  the  Soviets  are  extending 
their  Galosh  ABM  system  to  protect  many 
other  areas.  They  are  some  five  years  head  of 
the  United  States  in  this  vital  element  of 
strategic  power."  To  the  extent  that  Soviet 
cities  and  Industrial  areas  are  protected 
(while  ours  remain  unprotected),  the  cred- 
ibility of  our  retaliatory  threat  diminishes. 

FOBS.  The  Soviets  are  developtog  a  frac- 
tional orbital  nuclear  weapons  system  de- 
signed to  minimize  warning  time."  This 
weapon  Is  consistent  with  a  first-strike 
strategy,  as  it  virtuaUy  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  enough  warning  to  fire  our  missiles 
or  get  our  bombers  off  the  ground. 

Soviet  SLBM's.  The  Y-clasa  submartoes  de- 
scribed above  wUl  have  the  capability  of 
eliminating  most  of  our  B-52  bomber  force." 
Also  these  SLBM's  will  constitute  a  grave 
threat  to  Washington.  D.C..  and  to  our  na- 
tional command  centers. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  foregoing  and  other 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  never  have  accepted 
the  assumption  upon  which  American  stra- 
tegic plarmlng  has  been  based.  The  structures 
of  both  their  offensive  and  defensive  forces 
strongly  Indicates  that  they  have  planned — 
and  are  moving  to  achieve — a  first-strike  ca- 
pability of  destroying  our  urban  centers  and 
neutralizing  our  retaliatory  weapons  except 
such  Polaris  submarines  as  happen  to  be  on 
station." 

In  contemplating  what  risks  responsible 
officials  and  members  of  Congress  are  wllltog 
to  assume  on  behalf  of  the  American  people. 
It  Is  well  to  remember  that  we  have  no  de- 
fense whatever  against  Soviet  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's  which  now  have  the  capability  of 
kiUtog  perhaps  half  of  our  population — 
more  than  100  million  people — by  a  surprise 
first  strike. 

Soviet  "Blue  Water"  Navy 
The  weapons  described  above  relate  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  strategic  nuclear  capability. 
The  growing  Soviet  Navy  Is  a  threat  of  a 
different  kind,  and  yet  It  confirms  Soviet 
Intentions  to  be  the  world's  dominant  mili- 
tary power. 

For  centuries,  both  under  the  Czars  and 
more  recently  vmder  Communist  rule,  Russia 
was  a  land  power  with  limited  capability  at 
sea.  Virtually  landlocked.  It  was  not  a  marl- 
time  power  in  a  "blue  water"  sense.  This  has 
changed  strikingly  In  recent  years,  as  the 
Soviet  Union  has  now  achieved  a  challenging 
naval  capability.  It  hae  the  largest  conven- 
tional submarine  fleet;  It  Is  moving  rapidly 
to  overtake  the  U.S.  In  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines; it  has  by  far  the  strongest  force 
of  siu'face-to-surface  mlsslle-launchlng  ships; 
and  It  leads  the  U.S.  In  numbers  of  cruisers, 
destroyer  escorts  and  patrol  boats.  Only  in 
aircraft  carriers — presumably  considered  by 
the  Soviets  to  be  vulnerable  to  mlsslle- 
launchlng  vessels  and  aircraft — has  the 
Soviet  navy  failed  to  challenge  the  U.S. 

More  Important  than  nxunbers  Is  the  qual- 
ity of  the  vessels.  Although  o\ir  carrier  force 
Is  formidable  Indeed,  the  U.S.  has  failed  to 
maintain  a  balanced  navy  of  modem  surface 
ships.  The  majority  of  our  fleet  vessels  are 
more  than  20  years  old,  many  with  obso- 
lesctog  weapons  and  equipment.  By  contrast, 
most  of  the  Soviet  fleet  Is  relatively  new  and 
modern,'"  often  with  vessels  of  greater  speed, 
fire  power  and  more  advanced  electronics 
than  comparable  vessels  In  the  U.S.  fleet.** 

The  Soviet  naval  buildup,  like  its  strateg;lc 
missile  deployment,  is  a  major  element  to 
the  shifting  balance  of  military  power.  Al- 
though not  Itself  a  direct  threat  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States  (except  the  subma- 
rines), the  new  and  growing  Soviet  naval 
strength  affects  adversely  the  diplomatic  and 
economic  position  of  the  United  States 
throughout  much  of  the  world.  It  also 
threatens  an  historic  American  policy, 
namely,  freedom  of  the  seas. 
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The  VS.,  traditionally  a  sea  power,  has  ex- 
tensive worldwide  commitments.  These  range 
from  the  defense  of  U.S.  states  (Hawaii  and 
Alaska) ,  and  Its  territories  and  bases,  to  the 
protection  of  American  citizens  and  Invest- 
ments in  scores  of  cotmtrles.  These  commit- 
ments also  toclude  treaty  obligations  to  our 
aUles,  and  the  supplying  of  VS.  Armed  Poroes 
abroad.  Our  extensive  international  trade  Is 
essential  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  our 
people.  U.S.  commitments  In  all  of  these  re- 
spects can  be  fulfilled  only  by  matotalnlng 
control  of  the  seas,  now  being  increastogly 
challenged  by  Soviet  naval  power 

For  some  three  centuries  the  British  navy 
preserved  freedom  of  the  seas  and  fostered 
toternatlonal  trade.  There  were  also  other 
naval  powers,  tocludlng  the  U.S.,  Japan,  Ger- 
many, Prance  and  Italy.  All  of  this  has 
changed  beyond  recognition  in  a  dramatic 
shift  of  sea  power.  All  of  these  navies  (ex- 
cept that  of  the  U.S.)  have  ceased  to  exist  as 
blue  vimter  fieets.  England  has  dismantled  its 
great  bases  around  the  world,  and  the  vac- 
uum thvifi  created  is  being  filled  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Medi- 
terranean east  of  Malta  are  already  domi- 
nated by  Soviet  naval  power.  There  are  no 
limits  to  the  seas  to  which  the  Soviet  navy 
now  operates,  as  demonstrated  by  Its  naval 
maneuvers .»» 

In  the  new  era — to  which  a  Soviet  world 
order  Is  envisioned  by  Its  Communist  rulers — 
this  navy  will  Increasingly  endanger  the  most 
vital  diplomatic,  military  and  economic  in- 
terests of  the  U.S. 

Retreat  from  the  threat 
The  situation  which  our  country  faces  Is 
without  precedent.  For  a  few  yettfs  followtog 
World  War  11  our  national  security  was  com- 
plete and  unchallenged.  In  the  early  50's 
the  Soviet  Union  became  a  nuclear  power 
and,  with  gradual  but  Increasing  momentum. 
It  undertook  to  challenge  American  superior- 
ity. But  we  enjoyed  marked  advantages  to  our 
industrial  base,  our  technology,  and  in  the 
sheer  number  and  quality  of  strategic  weap- 
ons. In  the  60's  our  complacency  in  this 
respeot  became  so  great,  and  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  Vietnam  war  so  distracting, 
that  we  neglected  our  strategic  posture. 

As  a  result,  we  enter  the  70's  confronted 
by  (1)  a  superior  Soviet  offensive  missile 
capability,  (II)  a  marked  Soviet  advantage  to 
defensive  missile  capability,  (111)  a  menacing 
Sovet  fleet,  and  (Iv)  with  respect  to  all  of 
these,  a  Soviet  commitment  and  momentvmi 
which  is  quite  unmatched  In  this  country. 
We  are  also  confronted,  as  Red  China  orbits 
its  first  satellite,  with  the  certainty  of  a  new 
and  growing  ICBM  capability  from  that  Irra- 
tionally hostile  nation. 

Within  a  span  of  less  than  two  decades  we 
have  moved  from  complete  security  to  peril- 
ous Insecurity. 

Yet.  the  response  of  the  public  generally, 
much  of  the  media  ana  many  political  lead- 
ers ranges  from  apathy  and  complacency  to 
afllnnatlve  hostility — not  against  the  poten- 
tial enemies  which  threaten  us — but  toward 
our  own  military  establishment  and  the  very 
concept  of  providing  defense  capabilities  ade- 
quate to  protect  this  country  and  its  vital 
Interests.  The  state  of  public  optolon  Is  such 
that  some  responsible  leaders,  fully  familiar 
with  the  threat,  believe  It  Is  futile  to  seek 
adequate  defense  funding.  Thus,  we  respond 
as  a  nation — not  by  appropriate  measures  to 
strengthen  our  defenses,  but  by  significant 
curtailments  which  widen  the  gap. 

In  short,  the  mood  of  the  people  and  much 
of  the  Congress  Is  almost  one  of  predpltotis 
retreat  from  the  challenge.  This  paradox  to 
response  to  possible  national  peril  is  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

THE  CUTBACK  IN  DETENSE  SPENDING 

It  is  to  this  mixed  climate  of  euphoria  and 
retreat  that  a  major  retrenchment  to 
America's  defense  effort  has  been  deemed 
necessary.  The  defense  budget  proposed  for 
FY  1971,  totaling  $71.8  billion  in  proposed 
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expenditures,  reflects  the  largest  stogie  cut- 
back to  defense  spending  stoce  the  Korean 
War.*"  Yet  a  significant  p>ortlon  of  our  politi- 
cal and  totellectual  leadership  is  demtadlng 
even  more  drastic  reduction. 

Difficult  budgetary  decisions 
In  addition  to  the  public  malaise.  It  must 
be  recognized  that  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  are  confronted  with  extremely 
difficult  budgetary  decisions.  The  problems 
include  (1)  pressing  and  escalating  domestic 
needs.  (11)  Inflationary  costs  (III)  the  contin- 
ued drato  of  the  Vietnamese  war.  and  (Iv) 
the  imperative  necessity  of  a  budget  more 
nearly  In  balance  after  years  of  deficits. 

Quite  apart  from  public  and  political  pres- 
sures, there  Is  an  obvious  need  for  some 
restructuring  of  national  priorities  as  well  as 
the  effecting  of  all  possible  economies.  The 
Impact  of  all  of  these  pressures  centered  on 
the  defense  budget,  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  describes  as  a  "bare  bones"  one.  It  is 
also  recognized  as  "transitional,"  pendtog  to 
some  extent  the  outcome  of  the  SALT  talks 
and  affording  time  for  a  more  penetrating 
analysis  by  the  new  administration  of  de- 
fense needs,  options  and  priorities. 
Inadequate  funding 
As  understandable  as  the  resulting  budget 
may  be.  It  entails  the  assumption  of  defense 
risks  which  seem  unjustified."  The  $71.8 
billion  dollars  proposed  for  FY  1971  Is  $9.8 
billion  below  the  Johnson  administration 
budget  proposal  for  FY  1970,  and  constitutes 
7%  of  estimated  gross  national  product — the 
lowest  percentage  since  FY  1951.  This  pro- 
posed fundtog  would  constitute  34.6%  of  the 
total  federal  budget,  the  lowest  commitment 
to  defense  since  FY  1950.  « 

Greater  Soi^iet  effort  ^ 
There  has  been  no  comparable  restraint 
exercised  by  the  Soviet  Union  either  with 
respect  to  overall  defense  spending  or  the 
funding  of  Its  strategic  programs.  On  the 
contrary,  the  trend  of  Soviet  defense  spend- 
ing continues  steadily  upward.  Its  total  mili- 
tary funding  about  equals  that  of  the  U.S., 
although  its  gross  national  product  (GNP)  is 
barely  half  that  of  this  country.  If  expendi- 
tures on  the  Vietnam  war  are  excluded,  the 
total  Soviet  effort  substantially  exceeds  that 
of  the  U.S.  But  the  mix  of  the  spending  Is 
especially  meaningful  in  view  of  Its  effect 
upon  the  strategic  balance  of  power.  The 
Soviet  Union  Is  spendtog  significantly  more 
than  the  U.S.  In  the  buildup  of  its  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons." 

The  results  of  this  greater  Soviet  effort  are 
now  reflected  in  their  dramatic  gains  to 
ICBM's,  SLBM's  and  other  advanced  weapons 
systems.  If  we  continue  to  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  outdistance  the  U.S.  In  defense 
effort.  It  Is  toevl table  that  the  security  of  this 
country  will  be  endangered.  As  Secretary 
Laird  has  warned: 

"Time  and  again  in  our  past  history  our 
nation  has  paid  a  heavy  price  for  allowing 
its  armed  forces  to  dwindle  to  levels  that 
proved  to  be  too  low  to  discourage  or  to 
counter  ttggresslon."  " 

In  view  of  the  crescendo  of  demands  tor 
further  reductions  In  defense  spending,  we 
may  be  well  along  the  road  to  reliving  this 
past  history. 

THE     THREAT     TO     TECHNOLOGICAL     SUPERIORITT 

There  are  three  disturbing  trends  in  de- 
fense funding:  (1)  the  magnitude  of  the 
overall  reduction,  (11)  the  unfavorable  bal- 
lance  between  Soviet  spending  on  strategic 
forces  as  compared  to  our  effort,  and  (ill)  a 
similar  unfavorable  balance  in  the  critical 
area  of  research  and  development  (R&D).  Of 
these,  perhaps  the  last  is  the  cause  for  great- 
est concern. 

Soviet  challenge  to  U.S.  technology 

The  U.S.  has  enjoyed  a  clear  technological 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
other  countries  until  recently.  It  has  been 
this  qualitative  superiority,  rather  than  the 
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size  of  forces  or  numbers  of  weapons,  wl  Ich 
has  enabled  America  to  deter  major  'var  fcnd 
protect  the  Free  World  dvirlng  the  f--* 
quarter  of  a  century.  This  superiority  is 
day  being  successfully  challenged  by  [the 
Soviet  Union." 

In  addlUon  to  talented  leadership  and 
necessary  industrial  base,  the  essential 
gredlents  of  a  vital   and  competitive  t^:h 
nology  are  sJclUed  manpower  and  adeqi^ate 
R&D   funding."  The  U.S.   Is  falling   behind 
the  Soviet  Union  In  both  of  these  respects. 
Jfore  graduate  engineers 

As  of  1969,  the  Soviet  Union  was  beU«ved 
to  have  about  650.000  full-time  R&D  sden- 
tlsts  and  engineers,  as  compared  with  about 
640  000  In  the  U.S.  But  the  Soviet  Uilon 
Is  graduating  annually  a  substantjally 
greater  number  of  engineers  than  the  VS., 
and  Its  technically  trained  manpower  ^ase 
Is  projected  steadily  to  outdistance  th- 
the  U.S." 

Greater  funding  of  B&D 

CX)mparatlve  funding  data  for  mUlljary- 
related  R&D  (Including  space/atomic  ener- 
gy) In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  reflects 
a  similar  disparity.  Soviet  annual  fundlnr  for 
this  purpose  Is  now  estimated  at  abouti  $16 
to  $17  blUlon  as  compared  with  U.S.  fiintilng 
of  about  $13  to  $16  blUlon.  Again,  the  t^end 
is  also  adverse  as  the  Soviet  military  H&D 
effort  during  the  1960'8  Increased  by  about 
60%     while    that     of    the    U.S.    Incraased 

30%."  I 

Secretary  Laird  has  pointed  out  that  pthe 
Soviet  Union  is  devoting  more  effort  to  |nlll- 
tary-related  R&D  than  Is  the  U.S.,"  with  Its 
rate  of  such  expenditures  Increasing  "about 
10-13%  annually"  while  comparable  jU.S. 
expenditures  "remain  relatively  constai^t."  •» 
Threat  to  Minuteman  \ 

In  relating  our  need  for  the  most  advanced 
technology  to  the  Soviet  threat.  Dr.  rtster 
has  testmed  that  by  early  1974  the  Soviet 
Union,  If  It  continues  Its  ICBM  production 
and  deployment,  will  be  able  "complet*y  to 
overwhelm  the  present  Minuteman  portion 
of  our  deterrent."  "  He  stated  that  the  pafe- 
guard  program   (ABM)    should  Improv*  the 
survivability  of  a  significant  fraction  of  the 
U.S.  land-based  missiles.  But  the  long-range 
survivability  of  an  adequate  number  of  our 
ICBM's  cannot  be  assured  without  a  more 
extensive  and  effective  ABM  system  that  has 
been  proposed.  The  critical  necessity  oi  pro- 
viding alternative  measures  Is  now  a  priority 
task  of  El&D.o  Dr.  Foster  cited  this  prtjblem 
as  one  example  of  the  frightening  w$y  in 
which  advancing  technology  obsolesces  both 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  and  even  en- 
tire  weapons   sjrstems.  Indeed,   he   states   a 
"major  restructvirlug  of  our  strategic  forces 
may  be  necessary  to  Insure  survlvabUJty."  " 
Lead  time— A  free  society  handica* 
The  problem  of  "lead  time"  In  weiipons 
development  Is  partic\ilarly  acute  in  compe- 
tition between  an  open  and  a  closed  society. 
The  time  span  between  Initial  R&D  and  de- 
ployment may  range  from  five  to  fifteen  years. 
depending  upon  complexity  and  rapidity  of 
new  developments  requiring  changes  t)r  re- 
designing. In  a  Communist  state.  wh«^  se- 
crecy Is  both  an  obaesBlon  and  a  way  Of  life, 
the  development  of  a    new  weapon  may  be 
concealed — even    from    our    moet    Intensive 
Intelligence  efforts — until  testing  begins  or 
often   until  the   completed   weapon   1$   dis- 
played in  Red  Square.  This  gives  the  Bovlet 
Union   and   Red   China  at  least   a   five-year 
time  advantage  In  developing  new  weapons 
systems.    If    a    major    technological    break- 
through should  catch  us  by  surprise  t>ie  re- 
sults could  be  catastrophic."  '. 
Hope  of  survival — Technology  supeiw^ty 

There    Is    no    way    completely    to  i  guard 
against  the  poeslblllty  of  some  dramatic  and 
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concealed  technological  advance  In  weap- 
onry. But  this  risk  Is  minimized  directly  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  we  maintain  an 
overaU  superior  technological  base  and  a 
more  effective  R&D  effort  than  any  other 
nation. 

It  U  precisely  here  that  recent  trends 
create  serious  doubts  as  to  the  future  secu- 
rity of  this  country.  The  United  States  can 
never  match  lU  potential  enemies  In  land 
armies  or  In  numbers  of  tactical  weapons. 
Our  only  hope  of  survival  is  to  maintain  clear 
weapons  superiority.  This  simply  cannot  be 
achieved  by  permitting  our  industrial  and 
technological  manpower  bases  to  erode  and 
by  inadequate  emphasis  on  R&D. 

No  subject  m  the  entire  spectrum  of  de- 
fense problems  deserves  a  higher  priority  of 
thoughtful  and  urgent  attention.** 

NIGOTIATIONS TKAP    OB   OPPOBTUNrrT 

One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  "tran- 
sitional" budget  proposed  for  FY  1971  is  the 
hope  that  the  present  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks   (SALT)    will  be  fruitful.  Some 
political  le«iders  have  \irged  even  greater  re- 
straint than  that  reflected  in  the  reduced 
budget,    arguing — deeplte   aU    experience   to 
the    contrary— that    the    Soviets    might    be 
influenced  favorably  by  our  example. 
The  object  of  SALT 
There  are  obvious  reasons  for  seeking  to 
halt  the  eecalatlon  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
logic  of  the  situation — at  least  on  the  sTir- 
face— calls  for  a  "freeze,"  which  seems  such 
a  facile   and    popular  solution.   In  simplest 
terms,  the  object  of  SALT  U  to  agree  upon  a 
limitation — and   perhaps   a   gradual   reduc- 
tion—of strategic  nuclear  weapons.  An  et- 
fectlve   agreement  to  this  end  which  does 
not  leave  either  side  at  the  mercy  of  the 
other,  which  does  not  in  Itself  alter  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  and  with  procedures  to  as- 
sure compliance,  would  be  welcomed  by  most 
of   the  world.   SALT  therefore  deserves   the 
most  careful  attention,  as  all  avenues  toward 
a  more  peaceful  world  must  be  explored. 
Disarmament  talks— Record  of  failure 
But  whatever  the  hopes  and  opportunities 
of  SALT  may  be,  there  Is  no  precedent  In  his- 
tory of  effective  disarmament  being  accom- 
plished by  agreement  between  major  powers 
with  divergent  national  Interests.  Nor  has 
VS.   experience    been   reassuring.   There   Is 
nothing  new  about  our  seeking  disarmament 
through  negotiation.  This  has  been  the  most 
consistent  element  In  American  foreign  pol- 
icy since  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age. 
Pew  seem  now  to  remember  the  U.S.  offer  to 
prevent  an  atomic  arms  race  by  delivering  Its 
stockpile  to  the  United  Nations — an  offer  re- 
jected by  the  USSR.  Periodically  since  then 
various  efforts  to  slow  or  halt  the  arms  race 
by  negotiation  have  been  frustrated  In  every 
instance  by  the  intranslgency  of  the  Soviet 
Uiuon. 

It  is  true  that  three  negotiations  have  been 
successful  in  the  sense  that  limited  agree- 
ments were  reached  on  important  Issues.  Yet 
none  of  these  agreements  has  slowed  the  pace 
of    the   Soviet   armaments   or   Its   manifest 
quest  for  superiority.  Indeed,  we  may  have 
magnlfled   and   perhaps   even   misconstrued 
the  slgnlflcance  of  such  agreements." 
Communist  concept  of  negotiation 
AU  Americans  would  like  to   think — de- 
spite the  absence  of  convincing  evidence — 
that  the  Cold  War  Is  over  and  that  we  have 
Indeed  entered  a  new  era  of  negotiation.  0\ir 
desire  for  peace  Is  so  strong  and  our  national 
IncUnatlon  to  assume  reciprocal  friendliness 
and  rationality  so  genuine,  there  Is  danger 
that  we  may  assume  without  Justlflcatlon  a 
similar    spirit    on    the    part    of   the    Soviet 
leaders."* 

But  It  is  prudent  to  remember  that  the 
Communist  concept  of  negotiation  Is  radi- 
cally different  from  own.  They  view  It  as  a 
component  of  conflict,  virtth  the  objective  of 
gaining    an    advantage    without    conceding 
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anything.  The  classic  description  of  the  So- 
viet approach  is  as  follows : 

"Soviet  officials  do  not  converse  with  for- 
eigners: they  compete.  There  Is  no  search- 
ing for  understanding  In  conversation  as  we 
underst€Uid  It  In  the  West,  no  effort  at  ac- 
commodation of  the  mind,  not  even  the 
slightest  hint  or  suggestion  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  ever  done  anything  that  was  in 
anyway  wrong  or  even  unwise,  imprudent  or 
intolerable.  Their  Idea  of  give  and  take  In  a 
talk  Is  simple:  You  give,  they  take."" 

Pew  American  diplomats  have  had  greater 
experience  In  attempting  to  negotiate  with 
Communists  than  Dean  Acheson.  Writing  his 
autobiography  with  the  sober  perspective  of 
time,  he  said: 

"What  one  must  learn  (from  our  experi- 
ences) Is  that  the  Soviet  authorities  are  not 
moved  to  agreement  by  negotiation — that  Is, 
by  a  series  of  mutual  concessions  calculated 
to  move  parties  desiring  an  agreement  closer 
to  an  acceptable  one."  " 

Humiliation  and  futility 
The  dreary  and  frustrating  record  of  ne- 
gotiating with  Communists  abim.dantly  doc- 
uments the  foregoing  views.""  One  need  not 
go  back  to  the  dlsllluslonmente  of  Yalta  and 
Potsdam,  to  the  exasperating  negotiations 
over  Berlin,  or  to  the  recurrent  disarmament 
talks  which  have  foundered  on  the  Soviet 
determination  to  take  all  and  give  nothing. 
The  past  failures  are  legion  and  recent  ex- 
perience aflOTds  little  basis  to  expect  any- 
thing different.  Seventeen  years  of  humili- 
ating effort  have  failed  to  produce  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  of  the  Korean  War,  and  the 
mockery  In  Paris  has  now  continued  for 
nearly  two  and  one-half  years.  It  will  be  said 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  a  direct 
party  to  the  Panmunjon  and  Paris  talks.  Yet 
no  one  familiar  with  the  realities  of  world 
power  and  politics  doubts  that  the  Soviets 
could  make  these  discussions  meaningful 
whenever  they  so  desire."  Rather,  they  con- 
tinue to  support  the  aggression  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  threat  of  aggression  In  Korea, 
while  the  "peace"  talks  are  exploited  for 
Communist  propaganda. 

The  moet  recent  example  of  the  unwisdom 
of  relying  upon  USSR  assurances  Is  Its  role 
m  sabotaging  the  Middle  East  cease  fire  by 
supporting,  if  not  pcutlclpatlng  In,  the  vio- 
lation thereof  by  the  UAR.« 

Trap  for  the  unwary? 
This  Is  the  historical  framework  In  which 
all  negotiations  with  Communist  powers 
should  be  viewed.  We  must  continue  to  hope 
and  to  strive  for  a  genuine  change  of  attitude 
and  for  some  constructive  results.  In  the 
nviclear  age,  every  opportunity  to  negotiate 
and  to  Improve  channels  of  communications 
musrt  be  pursued.  But  there  Is  always  the 
danger  of  fatal  concessions  or  even  of  a  de- 
liberate trap. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  an  unpredict- 
able and  aggressive  power,  certainly  for  the 
past  30  years."  It  has  acted  with  stealth,  sur- 
prise, and  ruthJessnesa — when  It  attacked 
Poland  m  concert  with  Nazi  Germany;  when 
It  subjugated  Its  alUes.  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia; and  when  It  moved  to  deploy  mis- 
siles in  Cuba. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  making  a  ma»- 
slve  effort,  out  of  all  proportion  to  Its  own 
resovirces  or  any  external  threat,  to  acquire 
and  extend  strategic  nuclear  superiority  over 
the  U.S.  Its  record  of  feverish  military  pTtp- 
aratlon  is  iinequaled  since  Hitler— deter- 
mined upon  conquest— structured  his  Wehr- 
macht  for  World  War  n.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  shown  an  almost  paranoiac  hostUity  to- 
ward America  and  "capitalist  imperialism, 
as  evidenced  by  its  consistently  hostUe  con- 
duct in  every  arena  of  international  affairs 
and  by  Its  pervasive  anU-Amerlcan  propa- 
ganda for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Only  the  reckless  or  the  naive  would  nego- 
tiate with  such  an  adversary  except  ^"»J°* 
greatest  caution  and  skepticism.  Llkewue. 
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we  would  Indeed  risk  the  security  of  our 
country  if  defense  planning  and  funding  are 
predicated  on  assumptions  or  hopes  as  to  the 
willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to 
mutually  fair  and  enforceable  disarmament. 
As  President  Nixon  well  said,  "we  cannot 
trust  our  future  to  the  self  restraint  of  coun- 
tries that  have  not  hesitated  to  laed  their 
power  even  against  their  allies."  "  ; 

Strategic  implications  of  a  "freeze" 
It  U  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union  sees 
SALT  as  an  opportunity  to  assure  Indefinitely 
for  Itself,  by  agreement,  a  position  of  n^^" 
tary  superiority.  This  would  be  accomplished 
M  we  were  foolhardy  enough  to  agree  to  an 
arms  limitation  which  left  the  U.S.  vulner- 
sble  to  a  Soviet  first-strike  capablUty  or 
which  otherwise  undermines  the  credlbUlty 
of  our  capacity  effectively  to  retaliate.  But 
one  may  assume  that  U.S.  negotiators  will 
not  commit  such  egregious  foUy. 

There  may  be  a  less  vUlble  danger.  The 
Soviet  Union  could  strengthen  Its  overall 
military  and  poUtlcal  position  by  *«  af^ee- 
ment  which  freezes  strategic  capabUltlea  at 
some  level  of  specified  parity.  Even  if  It  be 
assumed  that  the  restUt  would  be  genuine 
strategic  parity  ••—rather  than  the  freezing 
of  the  present  Soviet  advantages— the  conse- 
quences could  still  be  profound  in  terms  of 
total  mUltary  power  and  diplomatic  influ- 
ence. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  appreciably  stronger 
than  the  U.S.  In  tactical  forces  and  weapons. 
Moreover,  the  Soviet   Union   has  some   700 
IHBM's   deployed   within   convenient    range 
of  defenseless  Western  European  cities  and 
NATO   forces.   The   Soviet   tactical   forces- 
capable   of  overrunning  much  of  the  land 
mass  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Asia  Minor— have 
been  restrained  for  the  past  quarter  century 
by  the  "shield"  of  the  U.S.  superior  strategic 
nuclear  forces.  If  this  shield  is  neutralized 
by  agreement,  what  restraints  will  then  exist 
against  Communist  non-nuclear  aggressions? 
If  such  a  neutralization  occurs,  the  im- 
pUcatlons  are  disturbing  and  far   reaching. 
Will  the   Soviet   Union   be    emboldened   to 
employ  Its  superior  tactical  capabilities,  se- 
cure m  the  knowledge  of  an  agreed  strategic 
standoff?  WIU  the  posture  of  NATO  forces 
thereby  become  so  untenable  that  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  deem  it  prudent  to 
move  into  the  orbit  of  Soviet  Influence?  Or,  to 
forestall  such  an  unwelcome  move,  will  the 
U.S.  find  it  necessary  substantially  to  aug- 
ment our  NATO  tactical  forces?  What  will 
be  the  effect  upon  U.S.  Influence  and  Interests 
In  other  friendly  covm tries  around  the  world? 
These    and    related    questions    bring    the 
SALT   negotiations    Into   sobering   perspec- 
tive. One  may  doubt,  without  in  any  way 
degenerating     the     importance     of     SALT, 
whether  such  questions  have  received  the 
public  discussion  and  scrutiny  which  they  so 
manifestly  deserve. 

THI  HOSTILrrT  TOWARD  THE  MIUTABT 

One  of  the  trends  in  this  country — perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  one — which  causes 
concern  Is  the  Increasing  public  hostility  to- 
ward "the  military."  This  is  not  the  place 
for  a  full  discussion  of  this  gravely  disquiet- 
ing problem.  Some  aspects  of  It  are  alluded 
to  In  the  body  of  the  Panel  Report,  and  a 
brief  reference  Is  made  above  to  the  effect 
on  defense  funding.  But  the  consequences 
of  a  largely  hostile  or  even  an  pathetic  pub- 
lic are  not  limited  to  reduced  military  spend- 
ing. The  entire  structure  of  our  defense 
edifice  suffers  when  there  is  inadequate  pub- 
lic understanding  and  support.  It  may  be 
fatally  undermined  where  public  opinion  is 
not  merely  negative  but  aggressively  hostile. 

Revolution  on  the  campus 
Already   this   level   of   hostility   exists   on 
the  college  campus  and  the  virus  la  spread- 
ing. There  Is  a  widespread  revulsion  to  the 
Vietnamese  war  and  resentment  of  the  draft, 
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with  Its  disruption  of  life  plans.  It  is  under- 
standable, and  in  accord  with  our  best  tradi- 
tions, that  the  young  people  who  are  asked 
to  serve  In  the  military  forces  should  be 
concerned  and  skeptical.  They  have  every 
right  to  ask  why,  to  debate  the  assumptions 
and  judgments  with  respect  to  defense  needs, 
and  to  disagree  with  them.  This  right  U  ac- 
knowledged and  should  be  zealously  de- 
fended. 

But  there  are  militant  and  revolutionary 
minorities  on  many  campuses  who  abuse 
this  and  other  rights  in  their  desire  to  de- 
stroy American  institutions.  A  favorite  tactic 
Is  forcibly  to  deny  free  speech  to  all  who 
entertain  different  views,  relying  not  on 
reason  and  rational  discussion  but  on  coer- 
cion and  violence.  Examples  of  this  fMclst- 
minded  conduct  are  legion.  They  have  de- 
meaned the  life  and  quality  of  education  on 
some  of  the  most  prestigious  campuses  of 
this  country." 

The  hostility  gains  support 
The  greatest  cause  for  concern  Is  not  that 
a  few  thousand  New  Leftist  revolutionaries 
are  on  the  move.  Rather,  It  Is  that  they — 
and  their  lawless  conduct — are  tolerated  and 
often  supported  by  a  broad  base  of  otherwise 
responsible  students,  faculty  and  even  col- 
lege administrators  and  trustees."  Many  of 
the  tactical  "causes"  of  the  New  Left  have 
acquired  a  broad  appeal.  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  crusade  against  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Defense  Department  and — the  fa- 
vorite whipping  boy  of  all — the  "military- 
Industrial  complex."" 

We  have  witnessed  all  too  frequently  the 
disheartening  spectacle  of  avowed  revolu- 
tionaries being  accorded  respectability  by 
many  fellow  students  and  faculty  members  as 
well  as  by  the  national  publicity  so  gener- 
ously provided  by  the  media.  Among  the  most 
popular  campus  speakers  are  these  leftists 
whose  goal — in  accord  with  Communist  ob- 
jectives— is  to   disarm  America. 

A  movement  of  this  magnitude  does  not  re- 
main confined  to  the  campus.  It  has  widened 
rapidly  to  engulf  a  significant  segment  of 
opinion  makers  In  this  country.  Most  of  those 
who  now  participate  In  the  criticism  cer- 
tainly do  not  go  as  far  as  the  leftist  ex- 
tremists. Many  remain  well  within  the  limits 
of  legitimate  comment  and  criticism.  But 
the  outcry  against  "the  military"  is  now 
orchestrated  with  frelghtening  unanimity- 
not  only  on  the  campus  but  by  much  of  the 
media,  in  the  theater  and  arts,  and  widely 
among  some  politicians.  We  may  have 
reached  what  amounts  to  a  subtle  form  of 
censorship  by  consensus.  Few  are  willing  to 
speak  out  In  defense  of  the  mUltary,  and 
even  fewer  In  support  of  Increased  defense 
funding.  The  public  figures  who  have  the 
courage  to  present  a  "different"  viewpoint  are 
predictably  assailed  as  "warmongers"  and 
"Jlngolsts." 

One  has  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Mc- 
Carthylsm  to  find  such  Intolerance  and  re- 
pression of  rational  discussion  of  Issues  of 
the  gravest  national  Import." 
The  consequences 
The  short-range  consequences  already  are 
becoming  apparent.  Marked  success  has  been 
attained  in  slandering  the  ROTC.  In  driving 
military  recruiters  from  the  campus.  In  de- 
nying recruiting  opportunities  to  defense- 
related  industries,  and  in  some  cvirtailment 
of  university-based  military-related  research 
and  development.  The  number  of  draft  dodg- 
ers and  deserters,  encouraged  not  merely  by 
revolutionaries  but  by  many  who  consider 
themselves  respectable  citizens,  is  a  cause  for 
increasing  concern." 

Other  predictable  consequences  of  this 
hostility  Include  the  adverse  effect  (1)  on 
the  general  recruiting  and  retention  of  mili- 
tary personnel;  (U)  the  number  and  quality 
of  applicants  for  the  service  academies;  and 
(ill)  on  the  morale  and  eeplrlt  of  the  Armed 
Services  of  our  country,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 
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There  also  will  be  an  inevitable  weaken- 
ing of  the  American  concept  of  civUlan 
orientation  of  the  miUtary.  Some  of  the  In- 
stitutions and  practices  which  are  prime  tar- 
gets of  the  New  Leftists  tend  slgnlficanUy 
to  perpetuate  educated  clvlUan  infiuence 
on  our  mlUtary  affairs  and  estabUshment. 
One  would  have  thought  that  those  who  dis- 
trust "the  military"  would  be  zealous  to 
strengthen— rather  than  undermine— this 
wholesome  Infiuence. 

In  its  broadest  scope,  the  result  of  the 
widening  public  alienation  from  the  military 
wUl  be  the  weakening  of  the  defense  of  our 
country  and  freedom  everywhere.  This  U 
precisely  the  end  desired  by  the  revolu- 
tionaries. 


The  role  of  responsible  dissent 
It  should  be  made  clear  at  this  point  that 
no  thoughtful  person  suggests  that  the  mili- 
tary, or  any  aspect  of  national  defense.  Is 
above    criticism.    The    role    of    responsible 
criticism  and  dissent  Is  vital  to  the  health 
of  a  democracy,  and  for  the  reasons  pointed 
out    by    President    Elsenhower    there   must 
ever  be  a  vigilant  public  overseeing  of  the 
defense  estabUshment.  This  is  necessary  to 
assure  the  clvUlan  control  prescribed  by  law. 
It  Is  also  necessary  because.  In  a  troubled 
world  with   nuclear  weapons  and  huge  de- 
fense requirements,  national  security  Is  too 
important  to  leave  to  the  miUtary,  to  Con- 
gress, to  the  Executive  Branch  or  indeed  to 
any  single  segment  of  our  society.  An  ap- 
propriate national  defense  posture,  adequate 
but  not  excessive,  is  a  matter  of  the  moet 
urgent  national  concern,  and  every  aspect 
of  it  should  be  subjected  to  the  widest  and 
most  thoughtful  scrutiny  and  Inquiry. 

But  It  Is  one  thing  to  exercise  responsibly 
these  attributes  of  democracy.  It  is  quite 
something  else — by  resort  to  Irrational  abuse 
and  Indiscriminate  criticism — to  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  the  only  InstrumentaUty 
which  protects  from  foreign  aggression  the 
freedoms  we  all  cherish. 

A  VIABUe  NATIONAI.  8TBATE0T 

Unless  the  American  people  wish  to  accept 
the  status  of  a  second-rate  poww — with  all 
of  the  probable  consequences — the  only  vi- 
able national  strategy  Is  to  regain  and  retain 
a  clearly  superior  strategic  capablUty.  This 
can  be  accomplUhed  by  reversing  the  trends 
identified  above,  and  by  eschewing  agree- 
ments which  freeze  the  U.S.  into  a  second- 
rate  status.  The  margin  of  our  ovoraU  strate- 
gic strength  must  be  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  reckless  aggressor  that,  even  after  a 
surprise  first  strike,  the  capability  to  re- 
taUate  will  In  fact  survive  and  be  adequate 
to  impoee  unacceptable  destruction  on  the 
aggreeeor  nation.  This  course  of  action  Is 
not  incompatible  with  continued  negotia- 
tions for  arms  limitations.  Indeed,  It  vrtll  sig- 
nificantly enhance  the  chances  of  negotia- 
tions being  genuinely  fruitful  without  con- 
stituting a  trap. 

TTie  requisite  resources 
It  wUl  be  said  that  domestic  needs  should 
have  priority  and  that  we  cannot  nSatd  to 
continue  an  "arms  race"  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. The  truth  U  that  this  country  can  and 
must  meet  both  its  domestic  and  defense  re- 
quirements. If  we  fall  in  either,  there  U  Ut- 
tle  future  few  America  as  we  know  It  or  tar 
our  cherished  freedoms.™ 

The  U.S.  has  all  of  the  requisite  resources, 
except  perhaps  the  wUl.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  a  gross  national  product  only  half  that  of 
this  country.  It  lacks  a  comparable  industrial 
and  technological  base,  and  It  has  a  backlog 
of  domestic  demands  which— suppressed  as 
they  may  be— vastly  exceed  those  of  this 
country.  Indeed,  in  terms  of  consumer  goods 
and  standard  of  Uvlng  the  Soviet  Union  is  at 
least  a  haU  century  behind  the  U.S.  In  any 
oonteet  to  establish  and  maintain  a  superior 
mlUtary  capablUty,  we  have  an  overwhelming 
advantage  in  the  necessary  resources. 
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Need  for  public  understanding 
But  in  our  free  democracy,  as  contralted 
with  a  totalitarian  regime,  the  ultimate  de- 
fense posture  Is  determined  by  the  will  of  the 
people.  It  Is  here  we  suffer  a  serious  dlsadi  an- 
tage.  especially  at  a  time  of  dUllIuslonn  lent 
with  International  responsibUltles  an  1  a 
greater  concern  with  pressing  domestic  n^eds. 
The  only  hope  of  minimizing  this  disadtan- 
tage  Is  to  assure  a  wider  public  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  an  understanding  of  the  p  -ob- 
able  consequences  of  second-rate  military 
status. 

THE    CONSEQUENCES    OF    SECOND-RATE    STATUS 

The  American  people  must  be  reminded 
that  basic  Communist  dogma  contcmpates 
the  employment — over  such  time  span  as 
may  be  necessary — of  the  entire  arsenJl  of 
pressures  against  the  U.S.  as  the  strmg- 
est  democratic  power.  Despite  discord  an  long 
Communist  states,  there  has  been  no  am  sllo- 
ratlon  of  this  doctrinal  goal.  Throughout  the 
past  quarter  century,  when  the  Soviet  U  ilon 
was  relatively  weak  strategically.  It  pre  :ipl- 
tated  or  supported  crisis  after  crisis — din  ictly 
or  through  puppets  and  satellites — desi  [ned 
to  extend  Its  Influence  and  to  create  dlsa  rray 
within  the  U.S.  and  the  Free  World.  Thro  igh- 
out  this  time  It  waged,  as  did  Red  China. 
massive  political  warfare  against  the  United 
States,  including  subversion  and  propag  inda 
as  well  as  economic  and  diplomatic  press  ores. 
Nor  did  the  Soviet  Union  hesitate  to  em- 
ploy techniques  of  military  blackmail. 

It  l3  Irrational  to  think,  with  the  balance 
of  military  power  now  shifting  dramati:ally 
in  Its  favor,  that  the  policies  of  the  Sivlec 
hierarchy  will  be  lees  hoetlle.  disruptive  and 
imperialistic. 

A  recent  study  of  B^remlln  policy  notei  I  the 
Soviet  effort  to  achieve  nuclear  8uperi(  rlty, 
and  commented: 

"Presenting  the  world  with  a  clear  cut 
superiority  In  numbers  of  nuclear  weabons 
may  appear  to  some  leaders  In  the  Kranlln 
a  feasible  poliUcal  means  of  conaoUditlng 
Its  own  alUanc'-s  and  disintegrating  th^  op' 
posing  forces.  Such  a  major  shift  In 
worldwide  balance  of  power  may 
heighten  the  risk  of  confrontation,  wltl 
costs  in  the  present  and  unforeseeable 
gers  In  the  future."  " 

As  our  country  ponders  Its  futvure 
drifting  as  we  are  Into  a  position  of  lnf( 
Ity  or  possibly  even  freezing  that  stati 
agreement,  our  people — as  well  as  responsible 
officials — should  consider  the  capability  of 
the  U.S.  to  respond  In  the  types  of  sltua|tlons 
which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  70's  anil  be- 
yond, and  which  may  Include:  (1)  a  Soviet- 
inspired  and  supported  war  against  lirael; 
111)  some  other  form  of  Soviet  takeo^^r  of 
the  Middle  East,  with  its  coveted  oil  resAres; 
(ill)  a  new  confrontation  ov»  the  statjus  of 
Berlin:  (Ivi  extension  of  the  Brezhnev] doc- 
trine to  selected  non-Communist  countries; 
(V)  another  Cuban-type  crisis,  perhaps  in 
Latin  or  South  America  If  not  again  In  Cuba: 
(vl)  nuclear  blackmail  over  Issues  affaictlng 
our  vital  Interests;  (vll)  the  dlsruptlob,  by 
force  or  other  sanctions,  of  the  Internattlonal 
trade  upon  which  the  economic  well  being 
of  our  people  depend;  (vlU)  intensified  levels 
of  subversion  to  the  point  of  threetenlng  our 
Internal  security:  and  {Ix)  outright  a^es- 
slon  against  allies — in  Western  Euroie  or 
elsewhere — whom  we  are  commlttei  to 
defend. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  iroud 
and  responsible  people  of  this  country  would 
knowingly  tolerate  a  national  strategy  ^hlch 
could  Invite  these  types  of  situations,  leav- 
ing us  virtually  helpless  to  respond  feffec 
tively.  Certainly  there  would  be  no  conscious 
toleration  by  a  majority  of  our  peojle  of 
defense  weakness  which  threatens  na^onal 
security  and  freedom  itself. 

WEAKNESS Tax  GRAVEST  THREAT  TO  r^/LCK 

The  most  ominous  danger  of  being  s^coQd 
rst«  in  the  nuclear  age  is  that  it  mulsiplies 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  chances — not  of  peace — but  of  nuclear 
war.  Soviet  or  Red  Chinese  overconfldence  or 
miscalculation  in  the  employment  of.  or 
threat  to  use,  their  power  may  trigger  such 
a  war  inadvertently  or  place  the  United 
States  In  a  posture  from  which  there  could 
be  no  retreat. 

The  road  to  peace  has  never  been  through 
appeasement,  unilateral  disarmament  or  ne- 
gotiation from  weakness.  The  entire  recorded 
history  of  mankind  Is  precisely  to  the  con- 
trary. Among  the  great  nations,  only  the 
strong  survive. 

Weakness  of  the  U.S. — of  its  military  capa- 
bility and  Its  will — would  be  the  gravest 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

September  30.  1970. 

footnotks 

•  This  Summary  is  necessarily  Incomplete 
and  reference  should  be  made  to  the  full 
Statement  for  the  views  of  the  authors. 

•  •  The  prlnclpsU  threat  to  U.S.  security  for 
the  70's  Is  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this  paper 
Is  addressed  primarily  to  that  threat.  By  the 
late  70"s  and  beyond,  the  most  menacing 
country  In  the  world  may  be  Red  China. 

>  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970's,  Report 
to  the  Congress  by  President  Nixon,  Feb.  18, 
1970,  p.  122.  (Referred  to  herein  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Report.) 

'Defence  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1971,  by 
Secretary  Laird  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Appropriations.  Feb.  26. 
1970,  p.  1.  (Referred  to  herein  as  the  Laird 
Report.) 

» It  should  be  remembered  here  that  in  re- 
cent years  intelligence  projections  frequently 
have  understated  these  capabilities.  Laird  Re- 
port, supra,  pp.  34,  101. 

•  The  folly  of  relying  on  assumptions  as  to 
intentions,  rather  than  upon  known  capabil- 
ities, is  documented  by  coxmtless  military 
surprises  down  through  history.  Pearl  Harbor 
is  a  classic  example.  More  recent  examples  In- 
volving the  Soviet  Union  Include  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis  and  Czechoslovakia.  See  Sen- 
ator Henry  M.  Jackson,  Senate  Speech,  July 
9,  1969. 

'  Plans  to  withdraw  20,000  American  troops 
are  opposed  by  the  South  Korean  govern- 
ment. As  indicated  in  a  recent  on  the  scene 
report  "there  is  no  real  peswe  in  Korea  to- 
day." N.Y.  Times,  article  by  Philip  Shabecoff, 
June  24,  1970. 

'  Mao  Tse-tung  recently  issued  a  fresh  in- 
dictment against  the  U.S.,  calling  for  a  "pro- 
tracted peoples'  war"  against  American  "im- 
perialism." and  concluding:  "People  of  the 
world,  unite  and  defeat  the  U.S.  aggressors 
and  all  of  their  running  dogs!",  N.Y.  Times, 
May  21.  1970. 

'The  Suez  Canal  has  other  strategic  sig- 
nificance. The  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
supply  North  Vietnam  by  sea.  Soviet  ships 
from  Black  Sea  porta  now  require  nearly  40 
days  to  reach  Vietnam  by  sailing  around 
Africa. 

•See  the  Military  Balance  1970-71  for 
Strategic  Studies,  London,  p.  45. 

•See  editorial  comment.  The  New  York 
Times,  September  20,  1970.  The  Soviet  Union 
also  shared  responsibility  for  Syria's  brief 
but  dangerous  Intervention  in  Jordan's  Sep- 
tember 1970  civil  war. 

"The  recent  Soviet- West  German  nonag- 
gresslon  pact  may  result  in  some  surface 
lessening  of  tension,  but  as  long  as  Soviet 
ground,  air  and  missile  forces  are  maintained 
in  Extern  Europe,  with  the  capability  of 
overrunning  and  destroying  Western  Europe, 
there  can  be  no  assurance  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

"The  Brezhnev  doctrine,  announced  u 
Justification  of  the  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. In  commenting  on  this  proclaimed 
right  of  aggression,  the  New  York  "Hmes 
said:  "This  reliance  on  force  and  contempt 
for  law  must  raise  fears  that  some  day  Mos- 
cow will  decide  that  the  sovereignty  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  non-Commimlst  na- 
tions is  also   being  interpreted"   In  a  way 
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which  justifles  Soviet  Intervention.  New 
York  Times  editorial.  Sept.  28.  1968. 

'=  Only  U.S.  superior  military  strength  frus- 
trated  the  Soviet  plan  to  Install  strategic 
missiles  in  Cuba,  although  history  may  re- 
cord that  U.S.  concessions  assured  an  unmo- 
lested Communist,  regime  and  base  In  Cuba. 

"  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  foreign  correspondent 
of  The  New  York  Times,  recently  commented 
on  the  "neo-isolatlonism"  in  this  coimtry, 
and  noted  that  "U.S.  influence  Is  being  slowly 
squeezed  out"  of  Western  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Southeast  Asia.  New  York  Times 
Service,  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch,  July  24, 
1970. 

"  This  paper  addresses  primarily  the  Soviet 
threat  which  is  clearly  paramount  for  the 
1970's.  There  Is  no  thought  of  minimizing 
the  threat  of  Red  China,  the  leadership  of 
which  is  so  Implacably  hostile  to  the  ua. 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
possible  that  in  the  long  run  Red  China  Is 
more  likely  to  rupture  peace  than  any  other 
nation. 

^'-  See  also  Mr.  Laird's  address  of  April  20, 

1970.  at  the  Annual  Luncheon  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  N.Y.  Times.  AprU  21.  1970;  and 
data  reported  In  The  Military  Balance  1970- 

1971.  published  by  The  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  London.  1970. 

1"  President's  Report,  p.  120  and  Secretary 
Laird's  Report,  p.  35.  See  The  Military  Bal- 
ance, supra,  p.  6,  which  reports  about  1300 
operational  ICBM's  In  July  1970.  Intelligence 
estimates  of  the  number  of  ICBM's  actually 
deployed  are  extremely  accurate.  But  esti- 
mates of  production  rates  (and  hence  fu- 
ture operational  strength)  have  consistently 
erred  on  the  low  side.  See  Laird  Report,  p.  34. 

"Secretary  Laird's  Report,  p.  35.  The 
Soviets  are  continuing  to  produce  SS-9's  at 
a  rate  of  about  50  per  year,  and  wUl  have 
some  300  by  the  end  of  this  year.  See  Laird, 
Address  of  April  20,  1970,  supra.  The  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies,  based  in  London, 
publishes  annually  The  Military  Balance 
(cited  supra)  and  a  complementary  publica- 
tion entitled  The  Strategic  Survey.  Although 
there  are  variations  in  detail  as  to  types  and 
numbers  of  weapons,  the  data  published  by 
The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  generally 
corroborates  the  unclassified  Information  of 
the  U.S.  Defense  Department. 

"See  The  Military  Balance,  supra,  p.  8, 
which  credits  the  Soviet  Union  with  800 
SS-11'8,  with  deployment  continuing. 

"  The  distinction  between  MRV  and  MIRV 
is  that  in  the  former  the  multiple  separate 
warheads  are  not  independently  gtilded  to 
targets. 

=•  Secretary  Laird  estimated  last  February 
that  if  the  Soviets  follow  a  "High  Force-High 
Technology"  approach  they  will  probably 
have  their  first  "MIRV's  by  mld-1971  and  a 
very  formidable  hard  target  kill  capability 
(by  MIRV's)  by  the  mid-1970'8."  Laird  Re- 
port, p.  104.  The  recent  Pacific  testing  of 
multiple  reentry  vehicles  on  improved  SS-11 
missiles  indicates  the  Soviets  are  significantly 
ahead  of  this  schedule. 

»  See  Laird  Report,  p.  103.  Secretary  Laird 
recognized  that  this  cannot  be  a  firm  esti- 
mate at  this  time. 

«=See  Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  Statement 
before  Subcommittee  of  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  March  9.  1970,  p.  9  et  seq.; 
Laird  Report,  pp.  48,  49,  103.  104.  See  also  The 
Strategic  Survey  of  1969.  supra,  pp.  30.  31 
where  the  "new  and  more  accurate  guidance 
system'"  are  discussed,  and  the  conclusion 
reached:  "The  whole  future  of  land-based 
ICBM's  has  been  called  into  question  (by 
this  Improved  accuracy),  since  It  begins  to 
seem  possible  that  no  amoimt  of  protection 
for  ICBM  silos  can  compensate  for  the  im- 
provements in  swxuracy  now  in  prospect. 
This  Judgment  by  The  Strategic  Survey  ap- 
plies primarily  to  the  vulnerabUlty  of  uA 
missiles. 

"  See  Secretary  Laird's  Report,  pp.  39.  40 
and  50. 
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•*  A  technological  breakthrough  In  the  un- 
erwater  detection  and  tracking  of  submarines 
could  give  the  first  nation  to  achieve  it  a  de- 
cisive advantage.  See  Interview  with  Dr.  John 
8.  Poster,  Jr.,  Air  Force/Space  Digest.  July 
1970,  pp.  31,  35.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Buch  a  technological  breakthrough  may  be 
achieved  by  "sensing  devices  that  could  re- 
veal every  submarine  in  the  oceans  to  detec- 
tion." See  nevra  report  on  a  Pre-Pugwash 
Conference  on  New  Technology  and  the  Arms 
Eace,  Racine,  Wisconsin.  The  Washington 
Post,  Sept.  9.  1970.  p.  A-3. 

■The  U.S.  has  plans  for  a  test  model  of  a 
new  supersonic  bomber  (B-1).  A  force  of 
such  bombers  capable  of  long  distance  air- 
to-ground  launches  would  add  fiexlblllty  and 
diversity  to  our  deterrent  capability,  and  also 
would  be  useful  In  limited,  non-nuclear  con- 
frontations. Such  bombers  must  be  designed, 
however,  to  operate  from  numerous  smaller 
and  dispersed  airfields  to  minimize  vulner- 
ability from  ICBM's  and  SLBM's. 

"The  Strategic  Survey  of  1969,  supra,  p. 
38.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  Survey  itself 
was  misleading.  The  tabulation  which  re- 
ceived the  wide  press  publicity  was  only  one 
at  many  tables  in  the  Survey,  which  also  in- 
cluded a  great  deal  of  relevant  data  on  meg^a- 
tonnage,  accuracy  and  survivability. 

"Of  the  total  warheads  assigned  to  the 
U.S.  1,853  represent  the  optimum  load  of  our 
B-62  force,  while  450  were  assigned  to  Soviet 
strategic  bombers.  A  similar  distortion  of 
SLBM's  apparently  was  Included  in  the  tabu- 
lation, assigning  1,328  warheads  to  Polaris 
submarines. 

'■•  This  Statement  addresses  broadly  the 
strategic  balance  of  power  and  does  not  dis- 
cuss comparative  tactical  or  general  force 
capabilities.  Secretary  Laird's  Report,  and 
especially  the  appendices,  Indicate  the  supe- 
riority Of  the  Communist  powers  in  non- 
nuclear  military  power.  See  also  the  publica- 
tions Of  The  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies, 
supra. 

"Gen.  Andrew  J.  Goodp)aster,  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  in  Europe,  has  warned 
that  "the  balance  of  security  there  is  shifting 
In  favor  of  the  Soviet  bloc."  He  stated  that 
the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  "form  a  concentra- 
tion of  military  power  that  exceeds  anything 
the  world  has  previously  seen.  Tliefle  Soviet 
forces  far  exceed  ansrthing  that  is  required 
solely  for  defense."  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch, September  16.  1970. 

"William  Beecher,  writing  in  the  N.Y. 
Times.  Oct.  28,  1969,  assumes  a  100  kiloton 
warhead  on  our  MIRV,  and  states  that  the 
Soviet  MIRV  warhead  is  50  times  more  power- 
ful than  our  MIRV.  The  Strategic  Survey  for 
1969.  supra,  p.  29,  assumes  a  300  kiloton  war- 
head on  MIRV's.  See  also  Laird  Report,  p. 
102,  as  to  Soviet  MIRV. 

"  As  a  part  of  this  protection,  the  USSR 
has  deployed  the  most  elaborate  radar  warn- 
ing and  counter-measure  systems.  It  also  has 
devoted  a  greater  effort  than  the  U.S.  to 
advanced  fighter  interceptor  aircraft  (the 
Poxbat,  for  example)  and  to  gro\ind-to-air 
missiles,  with  larger  defense  forces  in  these 
categories  than  the  U.S. 
"  The  Military  Balance  1970-71,  supra,  p.  7. 
■Although  critics  in  this  country  doubt 
the  feasibility  of  an  ABM  system,  one  must 
assume  the  Soviets  would  not  be  spending 
biUions  on  such  a  system  unless  they  had 
full  confidence  in  its  effectiveness.  Dr.  John 
8  Foster,  Jr..  and  many  qualified  U.8.  scien- 
tists, have  no  doubt  that  an  effective  ABM 
system  is  within  the  competency  of  existing 
technology.  See  interview  with  Dr.  Foster, 
published  In  Air  Force/Space  Digest.  July 
1970.  p.  31  et  seq.  See  evidence  marshalled 
by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  in  his  ABM  debate 
speeches  to  the  Senate  on  Aug.  6  and  11. 
1970  A  major  component  of  the  ABM  system, 
the  Spartan  missile,  successfully  Intercepted 
an  ICBM  over  the  Pacific  In  a  test  on  August 
28, 1970 
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"President  Nixon's  Report,  supra,  p.  125. 
"» Secretary  Laird  has  stated  that  by  the 
mid-70's  the  Soviets  will  probably  have  "a 
submarine  force  capable  of  destroying  most 
of  our  alert  bomber  and  tanker  force  before 
it  can  be  airborne."  Secretary  Laird's  State- 
ment, pp.  50,  105.  The  Defense  Department 
confirmed  for  the  first  time  on  April  23,  1970 
that  Y-class  Soviet  submarines,  with  16  nu- 
clear missiles  are  patrolling  our  Atlantic  Sea- 
board. N.Y.  Times,  April  24.  1970.  Secretary 
Laird  reports  that  as  of  April  1970  the  Soviets 
had  over  200  operational  launchers  on  nu- 
clear submarines  for  submerged  launch 
SLBM's,  plus  70  launchers  on  dlesel  sub- 
marines. Laird's  address,  supra  p.  11. 

"  Senator  Jackson  recently  informed  the 
Senate  that  "there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
(the  Soviet's)  program,  if  continued,  will 
produce  a  first-strike  capability  unless  the 
U.S.  takes  appropriate  counter  measures." 
Senate  Speech,  Aug.  5,  1970. 

'^  The  Soviets  have  been  more  innovative 
than  the  U.S.,  having  pioneered  in  gas  tiu-- 
blne  propulsion,  in  developing  a  variety  of 
surface-to-surface  mlssUe-launchlng  ships, 
and  possibly  in  new  techniques  of  ASW. 

""Nor  have  the  Soviets  neglected  the  sup- 
port elements  for  world-vrtde  naval  opera- 
tions. They  have  tankers,  supply  and  main- 
tenance vessels,  supported  by  an  Impressive 
merchant  marine  fleet.  They  also  have  em- 
phasized, more  than  any  other  nation, 
oceanographic  studies  and  surveys.  Their 
trawlers — used  extensively  for  Intelligence 
purposes — regularly  patrol  oxu  coasts. 

"  In  April  1970  Soviet  maneuvers,  described 
by  U.S.  Navy  spokesmen  as  the  "biggest  In 
history,"  involved  some  200  warships. 
Associated  Press  story,  April  23,  1970. 
"Laird  Report,  supra,  p.  21. 
"  Secretary  Laird  warned  that  in  defense 
funding  and  in  the  deferral  of  decisions  on 
vital  defense  measures  "we  are  literally  at 
the  edge  of  prudent  risk."  Address  of  April 
20,  supra,  p.  5. 

*- Laird  Report,  supra,  p.  22.  The  detailed 
facts  and  flgures  are  set  forth  in  the  Reports 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense mentioned  above.  These  Include  a  com- 
parison which  indicates  the  neglect  of 
strategic  funding  (after  adjusting  for  in- 
flation) since  the  beginning  of  the  Viet- 
namese war.  The  FY  1971  defense  funding 
Is  only  $3.8  billion,  or  7%  above  the  1964 
level  of  defense  spending  prior  to  the  Viet- 
namese war.  As  the  cost  of  that  war  has  been 
running  at  more  than  (25  billion  per  annum, 
it  is  evident  that  strategic  spending — for 
the  defense  of  the  country — has  been  cur- 
tailed sharply. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  the 
Soviet  Union  is  spending  on  defense.  "Hie 
statements  above  reflect  estimates  published 
by  various  sources.  See  Department  ot  De- 
fense Posture  Statement,  Jan.  15,  1969; 
Library  of  Congress  studies;  and  Stanford 
Research  Institute  Studies.  Mr.  Laird  has 
said  that  "the  Soviet  Union,  as  far  as  of- 
fensive strategic  weapons  systems,  is  out- 
spending  the  U.S.  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two 
converted  to  dcdlars."  Press  conference,  Feb. 
18,  1969.  See  also  address  of  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson,  U.S.  Senate,  Aug.  6,  1970. 
"  Laird  Report,  supra,  p.  33. 
•Testimony  of  Dr.  John  8.  Foster,  Jr., 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  91st  Congress, 
March  9,  1970.  See  also  the  Reports  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  supra. 
"  Other  essentials  to  the  development  and 
deployment  of  advanced  weapons  systems 
relate  to  procurement  and  defense  planning, 
contracting  and  testing.  These  and  related 
matters  are  discussed  In  the  body  of  the 
Panel's  Report. 

'■  See  Poster,  supra,  p.  28. 
*»  See  Foster,  supra,  p.  30  et  seq.  Dr.  Foster 
points   out   that   total   R&D   spending,   both 
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civilian  and  military  is  still  greater  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  trend  is  unfavorable 
even  with  the  addition  of  our  non-military- 
related  effort. 

*•  See  Laird's  Report,  supra,  p.  66. 
"  Foster,  swpra,  pp.  9, 10. 
"  Alternative  systems  under  consideration 
include  (1)  the  mobile  basing  of  Mlnuteman- 
type  missiles,  and  (11)  an  undersea  long- 
range  missile  system  (ULMS's)  with  subma- 
rines capable  of  launching  missiles  of  ICBM 
range.  Dr.  Poster,  supra,  p.  12.  Secretary 
Laird's  Statement,  pp.  48.  49.  The  Soviets 
may  already  be  well  ahead  of  the  U.S.  in  de- 
veloping a  mobile  ICBM.  The  Strategic  Sur- 
vey for  1969,  supra,  at  p.  29,  states:  "A  mobile 
ICBM  has  certainly  been  under  development 
for  some  time,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
claimed  that  it  is  already  operational." 

"  Foster,  supra,  p.  14;  Laird  Report,  supra, 
p.  49. 

»  Science  and  Technology.  Tools  for  Prog- 
ress, report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Science  Policy.  April  1970.  p.  38:  "Technol- 
ogy will  not  stand  still;  on  the  contrary  It  will 
likely  move  more  rapidly.  The  penalty  for 
technological  surprise  can  be  enormous." 

"  Other  problems  related  to  technology  and 
R&D  have  been  Identified  in  the  main  body 
of  the  Panel's  Report. 

■*  The  first  of  these,  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1963.  halted  nuclear  testing  In  the  atmos- 
phere. The  Soviets  only  agreed  to  this  at  a 
time  when  their  test  program,  Involving 
hlph-yield  weapons  with  both  offensive  and 
defensive  (ABM)  capabilities,  was  well  ahead 
of  America's.  We  had  previously  been  duped 
during  the  late  50's  Into  the  cessation  of 
testing  similar  weapons  on  the  specious 
theory  that  the  Soviets  might  follow  a  good 
exsunple.  The  second  sigreement  was  the 
United  Nations'  ban  on  the  use  of  outer  space 
for  military  purposes,  an  agreement  which 
the  Soviet  Union  appears  already  to  have 
violated  In  spirit.  The  third  of  these  limited 
agreements  is  the  NonproUferatlon  Treaty, 
recently  approved,  which  leaves  a  number  of 
non-signing  nations  free  to  develop  nuclear 
weaix>ns. 

••  One  may  recall  the  disillusionment  after 
the  hopes  engendered  by  the  "spirit  of  Ge- 
neva" and  "the  spirit  of  Camp  David"  were 
dashed  by  Soviet  duplicity. 

•T  James  Reston,  New  York  Times,  Dec.  8. 
1960,  p.  46. 

•»  Acheeon,  Present  at  the  Creation,  W.  W. 
Norton  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  1969.  p.  739. 

•*  Fast  negotiations  have  occurred  when  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  bargaining  power  lay 
on  our  side  of  the  table.  Now.  when  the  U.S. 
is  relatively  weaker,  and  when  the  issue  Is  the 
futtue  security  of  our  country,  it  is  prudent 
to  be  skeptical  as  to  the  genuine  mutualltv 
of  any  agreement  acceptable  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"The  competition  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  for  dominant  Influence 
in  smaller  Communist  countries  does  com- 
plicate the  situation,  making  it  less  likely 
that  either  will  take  the  lead  in  exercising  an 
ameliorating  influence. 

"'  Although  the  full  extent  of  Soviet  par- 
ticipation in  this  violation  may  not  yet  be 
kmown,  press  reports  and  commentators  in- 
dicate that  "the  Kremlin  broke  Its  word.  Ued 
to  the  United  States  and  double  crossed  the 
developing  peace."  See,  for  example,  Roscoe 
and  Geoffrey  Dnunmond,  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  Sept.  10,  1970;  Joseph  Alsop,  The 
Washington  Post,  Sept.  21.  1970;  and  Evans 
and  Novak.  The  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  21, 
1970. 

"  In  addressing  the  Senate  on  July  9,  1969, 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  said  that  "an  increas- 
ing number  of  informed  western  analysts  as- 
sess the  Soviet  Union  (today)  as  a  dangerous 
and  unpredictable  opponent." 
•«The  President's  Report,  p.  111. 
•«  "Parity"  is  inherently  a  theoretical — ^not 
a  realistic — concept,  as  there  are  too  many 
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variables  both  a«  to  the  quaUty  and  chirac- 
terlstlcs  of  varlotis  weapons  and  the  cir<tuin- 
stancee  under  which  they  might  be  employed. 
»The  New  Tork  Times  described  the  New 
Leftist  revoluUonarleB  as  "the  new  FascUts  of 
our  generation."  Editorial,  Dec.  17.  1969»  See 
also  New  York  Times  editorial  of  June  10. 
1970  Stewart  Alsop  has  observed  that)  the 
campus  "Is  In  danger  of  becoming  Intellec- 
tually a  closed  society."  Newsweek.  Majr  18. 

1970  ' 

-Alexander  M.  Blckel.  The  ToUratU^  of 
Violence  on  the  Campus,  The  New  Republic, 
June  13.  1970,  p.  15  et  seq.  Fred  M.  Hethln- 
ger  Education  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
has'  stated  that:  "The  politicizing  o|  the 
campus  .  .  has  moved  the  universities  to 
the  brink  of  dlsMter."  N.Y.  Times.  July  19, 
1970    See  also  Dr.  Nathan  Pusey,  infra. 

"  As  indicated  In  the  Panel's  Report,  cor- 
porations which  depend  In  major  part  ofi  de- 
fense contracts  are  among  the  least  proflitable 
of  all  corporations.  Indeed,  many  corpora- 
tions deliberately  refuse  or  avoid  d«fenso 
business.  See  George  E.  Berkley.  The  M^tth  of 
War  Profiteering.  The  New   Republic.   Dec. 

30,  1969. 

■  President  Nathan  Pusey,  Baccalaveate 
•ddTMS  at  Harvard  University,  New  York 
Times,  June  10.  1970.  See  also  Dr.  PUsay's 
Annual  Report  for  1968-69. 

» It  is  estimated  that  some  25.000  to  JO.OOO 
draft  dodgers  have  sanctuary  In  Canada^  with 
an  elaborate  organization  for  getting  them 
there.  Stewart  Alsop,  Newsweek.  July  30. 
1970  Already  some  politicians  and  »dv<)c*t«e 
of  "peace  at  any  price"  are  urging  ai^neaty 
for  these  draft  dodgers. 

"President  Nixon  has  said:  "II  we  ate  less 
strong  than  necessary  .  .  .  there  will  toe  no 
domestic  society  to  look  after."  The  Presi- 
dent's Report,  Feb.   18.  1970.   p.   10.      ■ 

n  New  Trends  in  Kremlin  Policy,  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies,  Gteorge 
town  University.  Aug.  1970,  p.  vl. 
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son  and  the  Miracles.  Marvin  Qaye.  Gladys 
Knight  and  the  Pips,  the  Temptations,  the 
Pour  Tops,  Stevle  Wonder  and  many  others. 
This  charity  function  has  taken  Its  place 
among  the  best-attended  fashion  and  social 
events  of  the  year,  and  for  a  vital  cause.  To 
date.  thU  event  has  made  It  possible  for 
fifty-two  young  men  and  women — black  and 
white— to  attend  college.  Mrs.  Edwards,  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  Sterling  Ball  Commit- 
tee, reports  that  this  years  event  at  the 
Gordy  Manor  In  Detroit.  Saturday.  April  24. 
will  again  be  attended  by  top  educators,  pub- 
lic officials,  writers  and  entertainers. 

Berry  Gordy  Is  a  modern  day  Horatio  Alger. 
A  former  prizefighter  and  assembly  line 
worker,  this  gifted  40-year-old  started  Mo- 
town ten  years  ago  with  $700  and  a  dream. 
He  now  heads  the  biggest  independent  record 
firm  In  the  world  and  the  only  black  com- 
pany in  the  entertainment  Industry.  Now 
with  the  annual  Sterling  Ball.  Gordy  Is 
making  it  possible  for  many  young  men  and 
women  to  see  their  own  dreams  come  true. 
Berry  Oordy  and  his  family  have  earned  our 
thanks,  and  I  welcome  making  this  expres- 
sion a  part  of  the  Record. 


April  19,  1971 


THE  STERLINO  BALL 


HON.  PHILIP  A.  HART 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  8KNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  S-^ATES 

Mojiday.  April  19.  1971 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator'  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart).  I  ask  unartimous 
consent  that  a  statement  by  him  with  re- 
spect to  a  charitable  event  called  the 
Sterling  Ball  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Istate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statsmxkt  or  Sknatob  Ha«t 


Mr.  Preeldent.  Education  is  the  cornerstone 
of  a  free  people,  and  it  must  be  freely  acces- 
sible to  all,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  na- 
tional origin  or  financial  status.  Recently, 
a  news  story  appeared  In  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  in  other  news  media  across  the 
nation  which  told  of  a  unique  oh4rttable 
event  called  the  Sterling  Ball. 

The  ball  Is  part  of  a  magnificent  elTort  by 
a  prominent  black  famUy  to  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  Inner  city  high  school 
graduates  who  want  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion. The  annual  gala  was  conceived  by 
Berry  Oordy.  president  of  the  Moto'^  Rec- 
ord Corporation,  and  his  slater  Mrs.  Bsther 
Edwards,  also  an  officer  of  Motown.  It  was 
created  as  a  living  memorial  to  thel*  sister, 
the  late  Mrs.  Loucye  Oordy  Wakefield,  who 
was  the  first  vice  president  of  Motown,  a 

Whereas.  Increasing  demands  upon  state 
with  such  popular  talent  as  Diana  Roes,  the 
Jackson  Five,  the  Supremea,  Smoky  Robln- 


FAVORABLE  RESPONSE  TO  REV- 
ENUE SHARING  IS  OROWINQ 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1971 
Mr  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
smokescreen  of  misinformation  that  has 
be«i  created  around  the  revenue  shar- 
ing program  by  many  persons  Inside  and 
outside  of  Oovemment,  It  Is  very  heart- 
ening to  report  that  the  truth  about  this 
proposal  is  finally  Altering  through  to 
the  people.  And  their  favorable  response 
is  growing  in  overwhelming  proportions. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  response  has  been  re- 
flected In  a  joint  memorial  passed  by  the 
New  Mexico  State  Legislature  last 
month.  The  memorial  states  that: 

It  is  a  matter  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
federal  system  of  this  nation  to  support  and 
enact  an  acceptable  revenue   sharing    plan. 

In  submitting  this  memorial  for  your 
consideration,  I  want  to  add  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  distinguished  Members  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate  will  act  as  flrmly  and 
decisively  on  this  important  legislation 
as  have  the  far-seeing  members  of  the 
New  Mexico  State  Legislature.  The  me- 
morial reads  as  follows: 

The  Lxgislatuke  or  the  State  or 
New    Mexico 


SENATE    JOINT    MEMORIAL    9 

(Introduced  by  Senator  Junlo  Lopez) 
A  Joint  Memcwlal  to  the  President  and  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  relating  to 

revenue  sharing 

Whereas,  the  resolution  of  our  nation's 
myriad  and  diverse  problems  is  contingent 
upon  a  viable  partnership  between  the  fed- 
eral government  and  strengthened  state  gov- 
ernments; and 

Whereas.  Increasllng  demands  upon  state 
and  local  'governments  for  essential  public 
services  have  compelled  the  states  to  r«ly 
heavily  on  highly  regressive  and  Inelastic 
consumer  toxes  and  property  taxes;  and 

Whereas,  federal  revenues  based  predom- 
inanUy  on  income  texes  Increased  signifi- 
cantly faster  than  economic  growth,   while 


state  and  local  revenues  based  heavily  on 
sales  and  property  taxes  do  not  keep  pace 
with  economic  growth;  and 

Whereas,  the  recurring  fiscal  crises  at  state 
and  local  levels  has  become  the  overriding 
problem  of  intergovernmental  relatione  and 
of  continuing  a  vibrant  and  workable  fed- 
deral  system;  and 

Whereas,  the  evident  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem is  a  meaningful  sharing  of  federal  in- 
come tax  resources;  and 

Whereas,  there  will  be  placed  before  the 
present  United  States  Congress  one  or  more 
proposals  for  the  enactment  of  revenue  shar- 
Ing  legislation;  and 

Whereas,  under  one  of  these  plans  the 
covintles  and  cities  of  New  Mexico  would  re- 
ceive approximately  eight  million  dollars 
(tS.OOO.OOO)  of  general  revenue  sharing  to  be 
distributed  as  follows : 

Bernalillo  67.522;  Catron  5,870;  Chavea 
189,566;  Colfax  21544;  Curry  48,959;  De  Baca 
19.210:  Dona  Ana  91.381:  Eddy  97.117;  Grant 
152.880;  Gaudalupe  37.886;  Harding  3,068; 
Hidalgo  18.009;  Lea  343.913;  Lincoln  34.952; 
Loe  Alamos  43.809;  Luna  78,307;  McKlnley 
45.357;  Mora  6.270;  Otero  38.153;  Quay 
78.174;  Rio  Arriba  21,878;  Roosevelt  61.633; 
Sandoval  10.806;  San  Juan  68.030;  San 
Miguel  24,813;  SanU  Fe  66,168  Sierra  12,940; 
Socorro  50,026;  Taos  20,811;  Torrance  14,674; 
Union  13340;  Valencia  55,496. 

Albuquerque  3,025,844;  Roswell  232,921; 
Raton  35.352;  Clovls  339.110;  Las  Cruces  494.- 
391;  ArtesU  148378;  Carlsbad  138,206;  SUver 
City  78,441;  Lordsburg  14,007;  Eurlce  16.341; 
Hobbs  162351;  Jal  16.409;  Lovington  49.492; 
Demlng  46.958;  Tularosa  10.806;  Tucumcarl 
68.169;  Portoles  136.404;  BernalUlo  9338; 
Aztec  City  7.476;  Farmington  75.425;  Las 
Vegas  City  52.294;  Las  Vegas  Town  31350; 
Santa  Fe  353,618;  Truth  or  Consequences 
20.544;  Socorro  31,860;  Clayton  22,945;  Belen 
35,485;  Grants  69.097;  Milan  20.677;  All  other 
cities  346.447.  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  as  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  federal  system  of  this  nation 
to  support  and  enact  an  acceptable  revenue 
sharing  plan  that  would  make  a  portion  of 
the  taxes  on  Income  levied  by  Congress  pur- 
suant to  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  avalUble 
each  year  to  state  governments  and  the 
poUtlcal  subdivUions  thereof,  by  means  of 
direct  allocation,  tax  credite.  or  both,  with- 
out limiting  directly  or  indirectly  the  use  of 
such  moneys  for  any  purpose  not  incon- 
sistent with  any  other  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  rf 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  to  each  member  of  the 
New  Mexico  delegation  In  the  United  SUtee 
Congress.  .    .     ^.  _ 

Signed  and  sealed  at  The  Capitol,  in  the 
City  of  Santa  Fe. 

Robert  A.  Mondracon. 
President,  New  Mexico  Senate. 
Walter  K.  Martinez, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
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"THE  SELLING  OP  THE  PENTAGON" 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aprtt  19,  1971 
Mr.  HftBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  yon 
know  CBS  gave  me  one  of  Its  "star^ 
roles"  m  Its  now  discredited  program, 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 


The  film  clip  of  me  interviewing  MaJ. 
James  Rowe,  a  former  prisoner  of  war, 
was  obtained  by  CBS  representatives 
from  my  press  secretary,  Lou  Gehrig 
Burnett,  with  my  permission,  under  the 
pretense  it  would  be  used  for  a  POW 
documentary. 

I  said  it  had  been  obtained  under  false 
pretenses  in  an  interview  with  WTOP- 
TV  and  with  CBS  News.  Additionally,  I 
explained  the  situation  In  press  releases 
and  in  an  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  3, 1971. 

I  also  discussed  a  Washington  Post 
story  which  said  an  unidentified  CBS 
spokesman  termed  my  charges  untrue. 

I  wEUit  to  expand  on  this  particular 
aspect  of  my  involvement  in  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon,"  and  offer  additional 
proof  that  CBS  misrepresented  their  In- 
t«it  to  me  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  well. 

To  set  the  stage,  I  want  to  ouote  from 
the  transcript  of  a  program  entitled  "All 
About  TV,"  which  was  aired  over  WNYC- 
TV  in  New  York  on  March  17,  1971.  The 
host  for  the  show  was  Steven  Scheuer, 
and  the  guests  were  three  representa- 
tives from  CBS: 

ScHKtTER.  One  of  the  allegations  that's  been 
raised  and  the  flak  that's  created  about  the 
show  (The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon)  was 
that  Congressman  Hubert  has  indicated  that 
he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  program  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  was  originally 
about  POW's.  Is  there  any — what's  CBS's  re- 
sponse to  that? 

Davis.  (Peter  Davis,  producer  of  "Selling") 
Well,  he's  mistaken. 

ScHBtizR.  Because  one  of  his  assistants  In- 
dicated that  that  was  their  reaction  and 
otherwise  the  film  would  not  have  been  given 
to  them.  Was  there  any  such  representation 
by  CBS  ever  made? 

WoLrr.  (Perry  Wolff,  a  producer  for  CBS) 
No.  I  don't  think  we  want  to  go  further  with 
that. 

Scheiter.  Okay.  I  Just  wanted  to  clarify 
that  because  there  hasn't  been.  .  . 

WoLFT.  I  think  Peter  can  explain  that 
better. 

Davis.  There  was  never — It's  not  all  that 
Interesting  to  go  into.  We  had  a  number  of 
contacts  with  Chairman  Hubert's  office. 
There  was  never  tmy  suggestion  that  our 
broadcast  was  on  anything  except  military 
public  relations,  and  indeed,  it  would  have 
been,  Steve,  In  our  own  worst  Interest  to 
have  made  any  such  misrepresentation  to 
the  Chairman's  office,  because  dozens,  liter- 
ally dozens  of  people,  not  only  In  the  Pen- 
tagon, but  on  Capitol  HUI,  very  close  asso- 
ciates of  Chairman  Hubert  knew  of  our 
broadcast  on  military  public  relations,  and 
have  indeed  furnished  us  material.  So  It 
would  be  little  short  of  alasurd  for  us  to  have 
gone  to  one  office.  We  have  the  same  tape  we 
used  of  Chairman  H6bert  talking  to  the 
Green  Beret  major.  We  had  similar  tapes 
from  a  number  of  other  Congressmen.  All 
of  them  knew  what  our  broadcast  was  about. 
(End  of   quotes  from  transcript) 

I  want  you  to  keep  in  mind  what  Mr. 
Davis  said — that  other  Congressmen 
who  had  interviewed  Major  Rowe  were 
asked  for  their  film  clips  and  they  knew 
that  CBS  was  doing  a  documentary  on 
Pentagon  public  relations. 

As  you  may  recall,  CBS  rebroadcast  its 
program  on  March  23.  It  was  followed 
by  a  severely  edited  interview  which  I 
bad  done  with  CBS  about  the  show  as 
well  as  edited  remarks  from  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agntw  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Md  Laird.  I  sent  tdegrams  to  Dr.  Prank 
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Stanton,  president  of  CBS  and  told  him 
I  did  not  want  my  comments  edited. 
Nevertheless,  CBS  did  a  superb  Job  of 
cutting  out  my  comments  which  would 
have  answered  CBS  News  President 
Richard  Salant's  remarks  about  me  in 
his  comments  which  closed  the  broad- 
cast. I  later  read  a  news  story  where 
CBS  said  it  had  not  received  my  tele- 
grams. 

I  discussed  the  editing  of  my  inter- 
view by  CBS  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  March  25. 

I  now  quote  a  portion  of  Salant's  com- 
ments from  the  March  23  broadcast: 

Representative  Hubert  says  be  gave  tis 
the  fllm  under  the  assumption  that  our 
broadcast  had  to  do  with  prisoners  of  war. 
He  states  it;  we  deny  it.  His  own  docu- 
ments support  our  denial.  In  the  course  of 
preparing  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
we  talked  to  dozens  of  people  on  Capitol 
Hill  and,  as  you've  seen,  in  the  Pentagon. 
They  all  knew  we  were  doing  a  broadcast 
on  military  public  relations — because  we  told 
them.  (End  of  quoted  comments) 

So  here  we  have  Peter  Davis,  pro- 
ducer of  the  program,  and  Richard 
Salant.  president  of  CBS  News,  telling 
the  people  that  other  Congressmen  knew 
what  kind  of  program  CBS  was  doing. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  there  Is  a  break- 
down in  communications  at  CBS  be- 
cause the  documents  I  have  prove  that 
Davis  and  Salant  either  do  not  know 
what  their  representatives  did  or  they 
do  know  and  refuse  to  admit  it  and  deli- 
berately falsified  the  facts. 

I  am  going  to  Insert  at  this  point  five 
statanents  which  I  received  from  other 
congressional  offices.  Four  state  that  CBS 
representatives  called  and  asked  for  film 
clips  of  the  Congressman  concerned 
with  Major  Rowe  because  the  network 
was  doing  a  documentary  on  "Prisoners 
of  War."  Two  of  the  memos  are  signed 
by  the  Congressmen  themselves,  the 
others  by  assistants  who  talk^  with 
CBS  representatives. 

CoNORxsB  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Reprssentattves, 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  March  S,  1971. 
To:  Hon.  F.  Edward  HtRERT,  Chairman,  House 

Armed  Services  Committee 
From:  John  Klmbrough  Johnson,  press  as- 
sistant    to     Congressman     WHxiam    L. 
Dickinson 
Re:  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  (CBS)  re- 
quest for  "Dlcklnson-Rowe"  interview 

This  is  to  verify  that  several  months  ago 
a  representative  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  in  New  York  City,  Bemle  Sea- 
brooks,  did  on  more  than  one  occasion  con- 
tact this  office  in  order  to  obtain  a  video 
taped  interview.  The  purpose,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Seabrooks,  ws  the  preparation  by  CBS 
of  a  television  documentary  on  the  plight  of 
our  Prisoners  of  War. 

The  film  was  sent  on  loan  to  CBS  in  New 
York.  It  was  later  returned  after  a  telephone 
conversation  with  another  CBS  representa- 
tive, Jim  Branon — Mr.  Branon  called  to  re- 
quest help  in  obtaining  the  names  of  other 
Congressmen  who  might  have  taped  similar 
interviews. 

At  that  time  it  was.  and  btlll  is,  our  opinion 
that  this  Interview  between  Congressman 
Dickinson  and  VB.  Army  Major  James  N. 
Rowe.  a  former  prisoner  of  the  Viet  Cong,  was 
to  be  used  for  a  documentary  on  prisoners 
of  war  and  those  listed  as  missing  in  action. 
If  any  other  use  has  been,  or  Is  being  made 
of  this  film,  then  It  is  being  done  totally 
without  permission  and  is  a  complete  mis- 
representation of  facta. 

John  Kucbrouoh  Jorxson. 
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OoNOREas  or  the  United  States, 

HonsE  or  Refrxsentativks, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  12, 1971. 
Hon.  F.  Edward  HtBXST, 
Chairman.  Armed  Service*  Committee, 
Raybum  Building. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairican:  This  is  to  confirm 
conservations  with  your  office  concerning 
CBS. 

I  do  recall  that  sometime  last  year,  proba- 
bly In  the  late  summer,  CBS  contacted  this 
office  to  obtain  a  fUm  strip  of  an  Interview 
that  I  had  with  Major  Rowe,  who  had 
escaped  from  a  North  Vietnam  prison  camp. 
The  man  from  CBS  sought  the  strip  because 
he  said  the  network  was  intending  to  do  a 
documentary  on  POW's. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  Steiger.  M.C. 

CONCRBSS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

HOnSB  or  REPRESXNTATTVSfl, 

Washington.  D.C..  March  18. 1971. 
Hon.  F.  Edward  HiBCET, 
Baybum  House  Office  BuUding, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAR  Ed  :  In  response  to  a  request  from  Mr. 
Lou  Burnett  of  your  office,  I  did  receive  a 
telephone  call  sometime  last  summer  from  a 
Bemle  Seabrooks  of  CBS,  New  York,  request- 
ing the  use  of  my  taped  Interview  with 
Major  Rowe. 

We  had  taped  a  program,  but  we  were 
unable  to  lend  it  because  it  had  been  erased. 
At  the  time,  I  tried  to  return  Mr.  Seabrook's 
long  distance  call;  but  we  were  never  able  to 
reach  him. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Pace  Belcher, 
Member  of  Congress. 

March  6,  1971. 
To:  Congressman  Edward  F.  HtBBxr, 
From:   Larry  L.  Morgan. 

During  the  period  of  February  1969  to  De- 
cember 1970,  I  was  Preas  Secretary  to  Oon- 
gressman  Ed  Foreman  of  New  Mexico.  In 
November  of  1909,  Congreosman  Foreman 
interviewed  in  the  House  Reoording  studio 
Major  James  Rowe,  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Special  Forcee  and  a  prisoner  of  war  of 
the  Viet  Cong  for  five  years.  This  television 
and  radio  program  was  distributed  to  news- 
media  in  New  Mexico.  Several  months  later 
I  was  contacted  by  an  individual  who  iden- 
tified himself  as  an  employee  of  CBS.  He 
said  that  the  network  was  preparing  a  pro- 
gram on  the  prisoners  of  war  and  would  like 
to  borrow  a  copy  of  Congressman  Foreman's 
interview  with  Major  Rowe.  I  informed  the 
gentleman  that  we  had  given  our  only  copy 
Off  the  program  to  an  organization  called 
"United  We  Stand"  headed  by  H.  Ross  Perot 
of  Dallas,  Texas.  I  further  told  the  man  that 
I  had  allowed  the  Pentagon  to  make  a  copy 
of  the  video  tape  recording.  I  heard  nothing 
further  from  CBS. 


Congress  or  the  United  States, 

HoiTSE  or  Rkprzsemtattvbs, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  IS,  1971. 
Hon.  F.  Edward  Hubert, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 

Dear  CoNGRXssif  an  HIbixt  :  Thle  will  verify 
a  conversation  with  a  member  of  your  staff. 
Several  months  ago,  Congressman  Downing 
received  a  telephone  call  fron.  someone  iden- 
tifying himself  as  an  employee  of  CBS.  I 
handled  the  call  tar  the  Congressman  aixd 
learned  that  the  caller  was  Interested  In  a 
video  tape  of  an  interview  which  Congress- 
man Downing  and  Congreasnum  O.  William 
Whltehurst  had  with  a  Major  Nick  Rowe  of 
the  United  States  Army  who  was  formerly 
a  prisoner  in  Vietnam.  I  Informed  the  caller 
that  the  video  tape  was  the  proparty  of 
WAVY-TV  in  Portsmouth,  Virginia  which 
Is  the  NBC  affiliate  in  that  area.  TiM  caller 
explained  the  CBS  interest  in  the  video  tape 
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as  relating  to  a  television  program  on  pi^son- 
ers  of  war  they  were  considering. 
Sincerely. 

E.    M.    HUTTON, 

Administrative  Asaista  nt 

I  know  you  will  agree  that  this  i5  in 
disputable  proof  that  Davis  and  SiJant 
were  not  being  factual  in  their  comments 
for  reasons  of  their  own.  I  cannot  ;read 
what  is  in  an  Individual's  mind.      i 

Nevertheless.  I  did  want  to  giv4Ur. 
Salant  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  because 
I  though  it  was  possible  he  did  not  Imow 
what  his  men  had  done.  So  I  wrote  him 
a  letter  on  March  26.  I  insert  the  fetter 

^"®'  March  25, 1  >71. 

Richard  S.  Sai-ant, 
President,  CBS  News. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

DEAR  MB.  Salant:  After  viewing  yoiir  re- 
ply on  CBS  Tuesday  night,  I  cant  help  but 
feel  you  have  been  done  in  by  your  owi  i  peo- 
ple. ^        . 

While  I  can  understand  an  executive  de- 
fending his  subordinates.  I  cant  undei  stand 
how  those  subordinates  could  lead  theli  chief 
into  such  a  trap  as  you  fell  Into  or  your 
broadcast. 

I  have  a  feeling  you  never  had  the: facts. 
Therefore.  I  am  enclosing  a  press  Release 
which  I  Issued  on  March  22  which  contains 
Ave  memos  from  congressional  offices.  jThese 
memos  indicate  that  these  offices  were  |caUed 
at  about  the  same  time  my  office  w^s  last 
year  by  the  same  CBS  representatives.  It  fur- 
ther indicates  that  these  offices  were]  asked 
for  film  clips  of  the  congressmen  and  Major 
Rowe  for  a  documentary  on  prisoners  ■*♦  """ 
The  press  release  explains  the  matter 

tall.  , 

I  would  deeply  appreciate  receiving  your 
reaction  to  these  \indlsputable  facts. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  Edward  Hti  kkt. 

I  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  $alant 
dated  April   1,   1971,   and  I  insert  his 

letter  at  this  point: 

CBS  Nrws 
New  York,  N.Y.,  April  1,  f971 
Hon.  P.  Edward  HAbert, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washinffton,    D.C. 

DXAB    CONGR1S3MAN    HtBERT :     I    ha'^    yOUT 

letter  of  March  25  by  which  you  enclofce  your 
March  22  press  release  and  five  memoranda 
from  Congressional  offices  which,  yot  write, 
"indicate  that  these  offices  were  called  at 
about  the  same  time  my  office  was  1^  year 
by  the  same  CBS  representatives"  and  which 
indicate  "that  these  offices  were  asked  for 
film  clips  oT  the  congressmen  and!  Major 
Rowe  for  a  documentary  on  prisoners  of 
war."  Tou  ask  for  mfy  reaction  "X»  these 
indisputable  facta."  i 

The  basic  issue  is.  as  you  indicate,  whether 
any  CBS  News  people  misrepresented,  to  any 
Congressman  or  his  stafT  members  \ha  na- 
ture of  the  documentary  which  was  then  In 
preparation  and  which  ultunately  became 
■The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

It  U  clear  that  a  square  conflict,  ^  worst, 
or  a  clear  misunderstanding,  at  bestL  exists. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  seriovis  fconcern 
to  us  and  we  shall  make  every  effort  to  re 
solve  the  matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  S 

Preddent 
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"FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  THROUGH 
50  YEARS"  FROM  THE  FEDERAL 
BAR  JOURNAL 


AjyrU  19,  1971 


at  war. 
In  de- 


As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Salant  admits  that 
"a  square  conflict,  at  worst,  or  a  clear 
misunderstanding,  at  best,  exists.** 

I  say  that  CBS  clearly  misrepresented 
its  mtentions  for  a  documentarj^  to  me 
and  other  Members  of  Congress;  and  I 
believe  I  have  docimiented  that  ^t  be- 
yond a  doubt. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or   MIS80T7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19,  1971 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
wise  f ramers  of  our  Constitution  drafted 
and  adopted  this  basic  charter  of  our  na- 
tional existence,  they  decided  that  the 
very  first  article  and  its  first  section  shall 
declare  that — 

All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist,  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

This  In  itself,  is  proof  positive  of  the 
importance  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government  which  consists  of  three 
equal  and  coordinate  branches. 

Our  great  Constitution,  is  a  venerable 
and  historic  dociunent  that  is  as  valid 
today  as  it  was  on  the  date  of  its  adoption 
by  the  original  13  States  of  our  country. 
As  Members  of  the  Congress  and  con- 
cerned as  we  are  with  legislative  matters, 
it  may  be  of  special  interest  to  review 
Federal  legislation  through  the  pest  one- 
half  century.  .  .^  ..  „ 
In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  mvite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  others 
interested  in  a  learned  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  fall  1970  issue  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Journal,  a  publication  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association.  It  was  written 
by  an  erudite  professor  of  law,  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Nutting  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  on  the  occasion  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  association. 

As  president  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Chap- 
ter of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  I  was 
particularly  impressed  by  this  excellent 
article  and  I  wish  to  share  It  with  those 
concerned  about  Federal  legislation. 

Due  to  its  importance  and  general  in- 
terest, I  now  insert  it  in  the  pages  of  the 
Record: 

Federal  Legislation  Thboxjch  50  Yxars 

(By  Charles  B.  Nutting*) 
In  order  to  sense  the  moods  and  problems 
of  a  country,  one  should  examine  Its  legisla- 
tion This  paper  represents  an  attempt 
through  the  use  of  selective  materials'  to 
prove  the  point.  Naturally,  in  view  of  prob- 
lems of  space  and  time,  the  process  must  be 
somewhat  arbitrary.  But  what  follows,  apart 
from  a  brief  examination  of  the  enactments 
of  half  a  century  ago,  wUl  reveal  the  reaction 
of  the  Congress  to  significant  events  In 
American  history. 

POST  WORLD   WAR   I   LEGISLATION 

The  Sixty-sixth  Congress  of  the  United 
States  commenced  Its  second  session  only  a 
little  more  than  a  year  after  the  close  of 
World  War  I.  One  might  have  expected  to  see 
more  evidence  of  that  fact  than  is  apparent 
in  the  statutes.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
example  of  war's  aftermath  is  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1920.'  It  was  concerned  In  part 
with  the  termination  of  Federal  control  over 
railroads  In  addition,  however,  it  overhauled 
the  whole  area  of  railroad  regulation  and 
substantiaUy  expanded  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

This  perhaps,  was  the  most  substantial 
piece  of  legislation  enacted  by  that  session. 
However,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  was 
established  at  that  time.*  An  act  which  was 
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to  have  Its  impact  during  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandals  and  related  episodes  announced  a 
policy  to  promote  mining  and  similar  activi- 
ties on  the  public  domain  and  gave  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  extensive  powers  to 
grant  leases  to  private  operators.* 

Beyond  these  matters,  the  Congress  seems 
to  have  been  preoccupied  with  what,  to  an 
unsympathetic  observer,  might  be  regarded 
as  tHvia.  Drainage  districts  affecting  public 
lands."  the  loan  of  Army  rifles  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion'  and  local  provisions  regarding 
roads  and  bridges'  are  examples.  In  short, 
the  laws  tended  to  be  limited  In  scope,  for 
the  most  part  to  Involve  relatively  simple 
situations  and  not  to  represent  any  Incur- 
sions by  the  Federal  government  Into  the 
states'  domains.  And  so  It  was  until  the 
Great  Depression. 

NEW   deal   legislation 

At  that  Ume  paralysis  gripped  the  nation. 
As  Robert  L.  Stern  has  pointed  out:  • 

"The  depression  which  began  in  the  Pall  of 
1929  has,  by  1933,  produced  an  economic 
crisis  probably  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  At  least  thirteen  million 
persons  were  unemployed;  the  agerage  wages 
of  those  still  employed  in  twenty-five  selected 
industries  has  dropped  to  $16.13  per  week  In 
February,  1933;  wages  received  In  mining, 
manufacturing,  construction  and  transporta- 
tion had  declined  from  17  to  6.8  billion 
dollars.  Prices  had  fallen  37  per  cent  and  in- 
dustrial production  had  been  cut  almost  In 
half.  Insolvencies  were  mounting,  and  the 
banks  were  closed.  The  amount  of  revenue 
freight  carried  by  Class  I  railroads,  a  fair 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  Interstate  com- 
merce, had  declined  51  per  cent." 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  the 
country  virltnessed  what  might  fairly  be 
caUed  a  revolution  In  terms  of  traditional 
concepts  of  federal-state  relations  and  of 
the  role  of  the  national  government  in  regu- 
lating the  economy.  For  the  most  part  the 
vehicle  was  the  commerce  clause.  The  his- 
toric batUe  between  the  courts  and  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  revolution  will  not  be  de- 
scribed In  detail  here,'  although  passing  ref- 
erence will  be  made  to  it.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  battle,  bloody  as  It  was,'"  the  forces  of 
the  New  Deal  emerged  as  substantial  vic- 
tors." 

The  problem,  as  has  been  Indicated,  was 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der the  commerce  clause  could,  in  effect,  reg- 
ulate such  matters  as  labor  relations,  agri- 
cultural production,  the  sale  of  securities 
and  wages  and  hours,  as  well  as  provide  a 
system  of  social  security.  There  had  been 
intimations  that  the  power  of  Congress  was 
not  plenary,"  although  Mr.  Stem,  who  was 
most  intimately  concerned  with  the  matter 
from  a  vantage  point  In  the  Department  of 
Justice,  concluded  that  ".  .  .  there  could  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
use  the  Commerce  Clause  In  regulating  aU 
the  interrelated  elements  of  the  great  Inter- 
state industries."  >• 

Be  this  as  It  may,  the  Congress  under  the 
goad  of  the  newly  elected  administration  re- 
acted rapidly  and  broadly.  Although  not  the 
earliest,  probably  the  most  significant  legis- 
lation was,  m  efTect.  the  assertion  of  fed- 
eral power  over  the  whole  economy.  The  Na- 
tional industrial  Recovery  Act"  declared  » 
state  of  national  emergency  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  widespread  unemployment  and 
disorganization  of  Industry  which  in  ^™: 
burdened  Interstate  commerce  and  a^wtea 
the  public  welfare.  It  further  st^^f  t^»*/„^ 

national  policy  was  to  ^'^^''i,  °*''!^"'^^ttM 
to  the  free  flow  of  commerce  by  promoting 
the  organization  of  Industry  for  the  purpoM 
of  cooperative  action  among  trade  groups^ 
The  enactment  of  this  historic  measu« 
marked  the  hatching  of  the  Blue  Eagle.  «^ 
extraordinary  fowl  which,  for  about  twojeaj 
in  Its  original  incarnation,  'P'^'^^^. 
over  vast  areas  of  the  economy.  The  act  Pro^ 

vlded   that   the   Prw»d«t   ""'^^^t.*?*!^ 
"codes  of  fair  competition"  and  as  a  resui 
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hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  such  codes 
were  adopted.  They  purported  to  regulate 
Buch  matters  as  trade  practices,  prices,  wages 
and  hours,  and.  In  fact,  almost  every  aspect 
of  business. 

Although  this  statute  was  directed  toward 
the  control  of  business  as  a  whole,  it,  and 
subsidiary  legislation,  also  attacked  prob- 
lems m  specific  areas.  Section  9(c)  of  the 
Act"  authorized  the  President  "...  to  pro- 
hibit the  transportation  in  interstate  and 
foreign  conunerce  of  petroleum  and  the 
products  thereof  produced  or  withdrawn  from 
storage  in  excess  of  the  amount  prohibited  to 
be  produced  or  withdrawn  from  storage  by 
any  state  law.  ..."  The  legislation  was  the 
result  of  the  virtual  collapse  of  the  oil  pro- 
ducmg  industry  because  of  excess  produc- 
tion. This  production  was  often  In  violation 
of  state  laws  attempting  to  eliminate  it, 
ostensibly  to  prevent  physical  waste  of  a 
natural  resource  but  actually  to  preserve  a 
price  structure. 

Another  early  concern  of  the  New  Deal  was 
agriculture,  where  depressed  prices  and  over- 
production again  had  a  substantial  and  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  economy.  The  vehicle 
chosen  to  deal  with  this  matter  was  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933."'  Here 
it  was  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
"to  establish  and  maintain  such  balance  be- 
tween the  production  and  consumption  of 
agricultural  commodities,  and  such  market- 
ing conditions  therefor,  as  will  re-establish 
prices  to  farmers  at  a  level  that  will  give 
agricultural  commodities  a  purchasing  power 
with  respect  to  what  farmers  buy,  equivalent 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  agricultural  com- 
modities in  the  base  period."  Thus  was  born 
the  concept  of  parity,  the  determination  of 
which  involves  occult  processes  too  compli- 
cated to  be  described  here. 

The  coal  Industry  was  another  specific 
target.  Here,  In  the  Bituminous  Coal  Con- 
servation Act  of  1935"  the  Congress  found 
that  the  distribution  of  bituminous  coal  Is 
in  the  national  Interest  and  directly  affects 
Interstate  commerce  and  that  therefore  regu- 
lation of  the  Industry  Is  necessary.  Although 
the  constitutional  basis  for  regulation  was 
probably  interstate  commerce,  the  sanction 
imposed  here,  as  In  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  was  the  Imposition  of  a  tax.  In  this 
case,  there  was  a  drawback  provision  avail- 
able to  producers  who  accepted  a  code  to  be 
formulated  by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission. 

Regulation  of  securities  was  another  prob- 
lem to  which  the  New  Deal  addressed  Itself  In 
the  early  days.  The  Securities  Act  of  1933.>' 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934"  and 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935  »  In  sum  constitute  a  pervasive  exercise 
of  federal  control  over  the  operations  of 
the  securities  market.  Again,  the  commerce 
clause  was  the  asserted  basis  for  congressional 
action. 

Other  examples  of  the  assumption  of  fed- 
eral authority  under  the  commerce  clause 
dating  from  these  years  might  be  cited,  but 
those  that  have  been  mentioned  are  suflScient 
to  set  the  stage.  The  judicial  attitude  to- 
ward these  assertions  and  the  legislative  re- 
sponse remain  to  be  considered. 

The  judicial  attitude  was  catastrophic. 
Although  as  Mr.  Stem  suggested*'  prece- 
dents under  the  commerce  clause  might  well 
have  Justified  congressional  action,  the  Su- 
preme Court  took  a  dim  view  of  the  matter. 
The  first  cases,  however.  Involved  not  so 
much  the  commerce  clause  as  the  matter  of 
delegation  of  legislative  power.  In  Panama 
BeHntng  Company  v.  Ryan**  the  Court  in- 
vkUd&ted  Section  9(c)  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act"  on  the  basis  that 
the  statute  constituted  an  Invalid  delegation 
of  power  to  the  chief  executive  since   no 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

standard  was  to  be  found  which  limited  his 
discretion  or  Indicated  the  circumstances  m 
which  he  was  to  act. 

This  case  was  followed  by  A.  L.  A.  Schechter 
Poultry  Corporation  v.  United  States**  In 
which  a  unanimous  court  struck  down  a  pro- 
vision in  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act »  authorizing  the  President  to  establish 
"codes  of  fair  competition."  Again  it  was 
held  that  the  delegation  was  invalid  since  it 
imposed  no  limits  on  the  Executive's  discre- 
tion. 

To  say  that  these  cases  created  consterna- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Justice  Is  to  put 
it  mildly.  Government  counsel  in  the  Pan- 
ama case  bad  asserted  flatly  that  "the  ex- 
tent to  which  Congress  Is  permitted  to  dele- 
gate authority  must  be  determined  essen- 
tially by  the  necessities  of  practical  adminis- 
tration."* This,  Indeed,  was  not  an  unrea- 
sonable assumption  since,  prior  to  the  Pan- 
ama and  Schechter  cases,  no  federal  legisla- 
tion had  been  held  Invalid  because  of  Im- 
proper delegation. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  In  Corter  v. 
Carter  Coal  Co.,'"  the  Bituminous  Coal  Con- 
servation Act  of  1935  ■«  was  Invalidated  In 
part  because  it  contained  an  unlawful  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  private  groups. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  farm,  a  divided 
court.  In  an  opinion  of  monumental  con- 
fusion,»  partially  invalidated  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933.*  The  law  was 
labeled  an  unconstitutional  Interference  with 
reserved  powers  of  the  states.  It  was  also 
declared  that  the  provisions  for  beneflt  pay- 
ments to  producers  were  inextricably  bound 
up  with  exactions  In  the  form  of  taxes. 

These  were  the  principal  but  not  the  only 
cases  in  which  congressional  legislation  was 
invaUdated  during  this  period.*^  It  was  no 
wonder  that  some  saw  the  New  Deal  lying 
In  rutos.  However,  this  was  not  to  be.  The 
administration  fell  back,  regrouped  and 
marched  on  to  ultimate  victory. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act  as  such.  Per- 
haps on  the  theory  that  the  Court,  which  had 
refused  to  swallow  a  camel,  might  not  strain 
at  several  gnats,  various  aspects  of  regulation 
were  dealt  with  by  acts  much  more  confined 
In  scope.  Many  of  the  provisions  regarding 
labor  relations  were  embodied  In  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,"  sustained  In 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Jones  Sc 
Laughlin  Steel  Corp.**  and  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,"  sustained  In  United  States  v. 
Darby."  Price  fixing  in  the  coal  industry  was 
made  possible  by  the  device  of  having  prices 
proposed  rather  than  prescribed  by  Industry 
committees.*'  This  was  accepted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Sunshine  Anthracite  Coal 
Co.  V.  Adkins."  Federal  control  over  the  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  commodities  was  at- 
tained through  a  redrafting  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  and  was  approved  In 
several  cases."  The  various  acts  regulating 
securities  were  not  regarded  adversely  by  the 
courts." 

The  legislation  enacted  In  the  early  thirties, 
which  was  later  reframed,  was  followed  by 
other  laws  which  had  a  significant  Impact  on 
the  economy.  The  Congress  adopted  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  of  1935  "  which  was  later 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court."  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  deal- 
ing with  wages  and  hours  were,  as  has  been 
noted,*'  sustained. 

Two  observations  regarding  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  New  Deal  legislation  may  be 
made.  The  first  Is  that  the  problem  of  dele- 
gation, which  seemed  so  important  In  view 
of  the  Panama  and  Schechter  cases,  was  re- 
solved by  a  process  of  what  I  have  called  Il- 
lusory detailed  delegation."  This  consists  In 
listing  all  the  factors  that  an  administrative 
agency  may  possibly  take  into  account  and 
then  directing  It  to  consider  these  factors  "to 
the  extent  practicable." 

Secondly,  In  later  legislation,  the  Congress 
was  careful  to  focus  the  regulation  on  the 
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commerce  power  more  clearly  than  had  been 
done  In  earlier  provisions.  This  made  it  easier 
for  the  courts  to  uphold  the  statutes. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  whole  body  of  legislation  was 
greatly  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  federal  control 
over  the  economy  and  to  permit  the  national 
government  to  occupy  areas  which  had  previ- 
ously been  regarded  as  reserved  to  the  states. 
Probably  this  was  due  to  a  realization  that 
the  country  had  become  an  economic  unit 
and  that  national  intervention  was  necessary 
if  problems  In  this  area  were  to  be  effectively 
resolved."  In  any  case,  the  legislation  pro- 
duced a  basic  reorientation  In  attitudes  to- 
ward national  power. 

WORLD   WAB   n   ENACTMENTS 

World  War  II  marked  the  next  slgnlflcan't 
period  m  the  history  of  Federal  legislation. 
The  military  aspects  of  the  matter  will  not 
be  considered  here  since  they  are  not  In  the 
main  stream  of  our  discussion.  War,  however, 
not  only  affects  personal  lives  in  the  sense 
of  military  service.  It  also  profoundly  affects 
the  economy.  This  Is  largely  because  of  a  con- 
flict between  claims  for  goods  involving  mili- 
tary requlremente  and  those  involving  ordi- 
nary civilian  use.  There  is  never  enough  to 
go  around  and  therefore  some  means  of  allo- 
cation must  be  found. 

This  was  true  In  the  first  World  War  and 
was  even  more  so  in  the  second.  As  to  the 
former,  the  basic  statutory  authority  was 
Section  120  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1916."  It  authorized  the  President,  through 
the  head  of  any  department  of  government, 
to  Impose  a  system  of  priorities  for  the  pro- 
curement of  needed  materials.**  Shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  In  Europe, 
Congress  enacted  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940"  and  An  Act  to  Expe- 
dite National  Defense  and  for  Other  Pur- 
poses *•  each  of  which  had  provisions  dealing 
with  priorities. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
Into  the  confilct  other  basic  and  far  reach- 
ing legislation  was  adopted.  One  of  the  most 
Important  was  the  Second  War  Powers  Act 
of  1942.«  Section  3(a)  (2)  of  Title  HI"  pro- 
vided: 

"Whenever  the  President  is  satisfied  that 
the  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  will  result  in  a 
shortage  In  the  supply  of  any  material  or  of 
any  faclUtles  for  defense  or  for  private  ac- 
count or  for  export,  the  President  may  allo- 
cate such  material  or  facilities  In  such  man- 
ner, upon  such  conditions  and  to  such  ex- 
tent as  he  shall  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
In  the  public  Interest  and  to  promote  the 
national  defense." 

Section  2(a)  (8)  of  the  same  Act  gave  the 
President  broad  powers  of  subdelegatlon. 

The  other  most  Important  Act  for  our 
purposes  was  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942"  as  amended  by  the  InflaUon 
Control  Act  of  1942."  This  Act  created  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  In  substance 
It  declared  the  Act  to  be  necessary  m  the 
effective  prosecution  of  the  war  and  stated 
a  policy  to  stabilize  prices  and  rents.  The 
Administrator  was  authorized  to  establish 
prices,  after  consultation  with  members  of 
the  affected  Industries  so  far  as  practicable, 
to  fix  prices  which  "In  his  Judgment  will 
be  generally  fair  and  equitable  and  will  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  act."  The  Ad- 
ministrator was  also  directed  to  give  "due" 
consideration  to  prices  prevaUlng  during  a 
designated  base  period. 

After  the  passage  of  these  laws,  there  fol- 
lowed a  spate  of  executive  orders  and  ad- 
ministrative regulations  that  rivaled  the 
"begats"  m  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles.  In 
addition  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
there  was  the  War  Production  Board  and  the 
War  Food  Administration,  to  mention  only 
three.  The  latter  agency  was  said  to  have 
control  over  the  "food"  program,  which,  to 
the  surprise  of  some,  included  cotton  and 
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tobacco."  The  v&rlous  orders  were  so  Icon- 
fuslng  In  their  seemingly  contrsdlctory  pele- 
gfttlons  of  authority  that  many  bureaucratic 
man  hours  were  spent  In  trying  to  rqeolve 
conflicts."*  1 

But.  In  contrast  to  the  New  Deal  leblsla- 
Uon.  the  exercise  of  war  powers  met  a  fipend- 
ly  reception  In  the  courts.  In  Yakus  v.  United 
States,*  the  price  control  act  was  uiheld. 
The  power  of  Congress  to  control  prlc«J  as  a 
war  emergency  measure  was  not  questioned. 
As  to  the  delegation  problem,  the  court  had 
no  difficulty,  even  though  the  scope  df  the 
delegation  seems  nearly  as  broad  as  th»it  In- 
volved In  NIRA.  "The  Constitution,"  said 
the  court,  "as  a  continuously  operative  char- 
ter of  government  does  not  demand  ttie  im- 
pooBlble  or  the  Impracticable."  ** 

Similarly,  the  court  had  no  problemj  with 
the  Second  War  Powers  Act  when  It  h*ld  In 
L.  P.  Steuart  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  v.  Bowles,  fricea 
AdministTator  "  that  the  power  of  the  Resi- 
dent to  allocate  materials  Includes  the  (lower 
to  withhold  rationed  materials  from  ptrsons 
violating  the  ration  regulations. 

The  war  power  also  authorizes  Coiigress 
to  "unwind"  and  extends  to  acts  passeq  after 
the  cessation  of  hoetllltles.  This  was  estab- 
Ushed  by  Woods  v.  Miller  Co. "  In  whldh  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  Title  n  of  the  pous- 
Ing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947." 

Much  of  the  war  legislation  has  no(w  ex- 
pired by  Its  own  terms.  But  what  haa  been 
aald  Indicates  clearly  that  In  a  war  situa- 
tion •»  the  federal  government  has  almost 
absolute  power  to  regulate  the  economy 
through  rationing  and  price  control.  PUrther, 
It  seems  that  the  broadest  possible  delega- 
tions and  subdelegations  will  be  permitted. 

POST  woau)  WAS  n  lzoislation 

Although  the  country  continued  its  in- 
volvement in  international  affairs  aft«r 
World  War  n.  it  also  emphasized  Its  concern 
with  domestic  problems.  Perhaps  the  clear- 
est example  had  to  do  with  hoiuiny  and 
urban  development. 

Some  approaches  to  the  housing  ptcblem 
had  occurred  as  early  as  1934,  when  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  was  creBted." 
It  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  system  of  mutual  mortgage  Insur- 
ance, to  exert  a  stabilizing  Influence  on  the 
mortgage  market  and  to  encourage  improve- 
ment In  housing  standards."  Since  that  time 
It  has  had  what  has  been  described  as  a 
tiirbulent  history  Illustrating  ".  .  .  th«  prob- 
lems arising  where  government  attempts  to 
Influence,  by  a  mixture  of  carrots  and  $tickfl. 
the  mar^tlng  and  operation  of  property  It 
neither  owns  nor  manages."  " 

The  original  Act  has  undergtme  sutwtan- 
tlal  modifications  which  will  not  be  oonsld- 
ered  in  detail  here.  Recent  changes  are  found 
In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Developme|it  Act 
of  1968."  Today,  the  Administration  (now 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Houslqg  and 
Urban  Development)  not  only  insures  regu-. 
lar  home  ownership  housing  but  alio  ad- 
ministers programs  involving  home  improve- 
ment loans,  rental  housing,  mobile  home 
courts,  cooperative  housing  and  many  others. 
It  also  administers  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram which  subsidizes  part  of  the  post  of 
rental  housing  occupied  by  certain  Ifcw  In- 
come families  and  individuals."  | 

The  controversial  a^>ect8  of  the  housing 
program  will  not  be  discussed  here.  However, 
its  Impact  on  the  national  economy  U  epit- 
omized in  the  following  quotation:  " 

"Since  Its  creation  In  1834,  the  federal 
Housing  Administration  hao  Insured  close  to 
$130  billion  In  mortgages  and  loans;  Itas  as- 
sisted more  than  1  Vs  million  Amerlcaii  fami- 
lies to  become  home  owners,  has  helped 
builders  finance  about  1.4  million  .rental 
apartment  units,  and  has  Insured  mozje  than 
29  million  home  Improvement  loans. 

"In  addlUon,  FHA  has  made  the  low  pay- 
ment,  long   term  mortgage   universally  ac- 
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cepted  as  the  most  feasible  and  economic  way 
for  home  ownership  to  be  achieved  by  the 
greater  number  of  families.  PUA  mortgage 
insurance  has  become  the  standard  for  vir- 
tually all  home  flnanclng  throughout  the 
United  States." 

Urban  renewal  Is  a  related  and  equally  im- 
portant aspect  of  post  war  legislation.  The 
basic  Act  was  passed  in  1949.'"  Again,  the 
complexities  of  the  matter  are  too  great  to 
make  detailed  consideration  possible."  Basi- 
cally, urban  renewal  Is  said  to  be  a  local 
problem.  The  Federal  role  is  primarily  one  of 
providing  financial  assistance,  leadership  and 
general  program  direction."  The  local  agency 
must  present  a  workable  program,  which, 
after  hearing,  may  be  approved  for  execution. 
Generally  speaking,  when  a  program  is  ap- 
proved, land  In  blighted  areas  la  acquired, 
demolition  of  existing  structures  takes  place 
and  the  land  is  transferred  to  a  developer 
who  builds  new  structures  In  accordance  with 
the  plans.  The  land  and  buildings  are  then 
sold  or  leased  to  private  enterprises. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  itself  seemed  to 
raise  few,  if  any,  constitutional  problems  but 
basic  Issues  were  Involved  In  the  actual 
implementation  of  the  program  through 
local  redevelopment  authorities.  In  general, 
as  has  been  said,  redevelopment  took  place 
through  the  acquisition  of  land.  Its  develop- 
ment and  transfer  to  private  enterprise. 
When  the  land  was  acquired  by  eminent 
domain,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether.  If 
It  were  later  so  transferred,  the  "taking" 
could  be  constitutionally  Justified.  Doubts  as 
to  this  were  resolved  In  the  landmark  case 
of  Berman  v  Parker,'^  which  directly  Involved 
the  District  of  Colximbla  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1945."  In  essence  the  Court  decided  that 
the  police  power  extended  to  the  elimination 
of  slums  and  that,  this  being  the  case,  the 
right  to  realize  the  objective  permitted  the 
use  of  eminent  domain.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other state  courts  have  reached  the  same 
rea\Ut."  Since  Federal  financing  is  the  core 
of  the  program,  another  example  of  Con- 
gressional legislation  affecting  the  local  econ- 
omy Is  apparent. 

However,  the  pervasive  character  of  Federal 
Involvement  is  not  made  evident  by  the  legis- 
lation Itself.  As  of  March  31.  1969.  1.673 
urban  renewal  projects  had  been  approved 
In  760  localities.^  Furthermore,  Incidental 
and  subsidiary  programs  Involve  Intimate 
Federal  relationships  with  many  aspecta  oif 
community  life.'* 

The  Interstate  highway  program  is  still  an- 
other instance  of  Federal  participation  in 
domestic  affairs.  In  1956  Congress  declared 
that  "the  prompt  and  early  completion  to 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  ...  Is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional Interests  .  .  ."  "  The  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act,  from  which  this  statement  Is  taken, 
provided  for  90  percent  Federal  assistance 
for  Interstate  highways  and  50  percent  for 
other  roculs.  The  Interstate  system  Is  now 
about  70  percent  completed.  About  29,000 
miles  have  been  finished  and  another  13,000 
miles  are  In  pro^)ect.  The  cost  thus  far  has 
been  $38.8  bUUon.™  Although  routes  are 
originally  selected  by  the  states,  they  are 
subject  to  approval  by  Federal  authorities. 
Recently  the  program  has  been  under  heavy 
attack  by  citizen  groups,  largely  because  of 
displacements  suffered  as  a  result  of  high- 
way construction.'' 

Still  another  example  of  Federal  involve- 
ment is  found  in  the  area  of  environmental 
control.  Again,  the  stick  and  carrot  approach 
is  evident.  The  problem  of  water  pollution 
was  considered  by  the  Congress  as  early  as 
1948.™  However,  the  statute  baa  been  sub- 
stantially amended"  and  the  latest  verslan 
will  be  considered  here.  The  purpose  of  Con- 
gress Is  declared  to  be  "...  to  enhance  the 
quality  and  value  of  our  water  resources  and 
to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the  ;»«ven- 
tlon,  control  and  abatement  of  water  iwllu- 
tlon.""  The  primary  responsibilities  of  the 
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states  to  attain  these  ends  Is  recognized.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
is  directed,  after  appropriate  consultation,  to 
develop  comprehensive  programs  to  elimi- 
nate or  reduce  water  pollution  In  toterstate 
streams  and  their  tributaries.  Grants  for 
planning,  research,  experiments,  demonstra- 
tions and  Btudiee  are  authorized.  Interstate 
cooperation  Is  encouraged.  A  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  is  created, 
as  Is  a  Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Board.  State  plans  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  agency  and  funds  may  be 
withheld  If  the  states  are  not  in  compliance 
with  the  ai^>roved  plan.  The  states  are  in- 
vited to  adopt  water  quality  standards.  In 
the  event  that  water  pollution  is  said  to 
occur,  the  law  provides  for  conferences 
among  the  affected  governmental  agencies. 
Reports  may  be  required  from  persons  who 
are  alleged  to  cause  pollution  and,  for  failure 
to  report,  a  forfeltvire  may  be  Imposed  which 
may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  In  a  United 
States  court. 

Almost  the  same  pattern  is  found  In 
statutes  dealing  with  air  pollution  control. 
Again,  an  earlier  statute"  has  been  sub- 
stantially amended."  The  policy  statement 
m  this  Instance  is  directed  toward  problems 
of  urbanization  and  the  purposes  of  the 
statute  are  declared  to  be  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
air  resoxirces  so  as  to  promote  the  public 
health  and  welfare  and  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  Its  population.  To  these  ends,  al- 
though the  primary  responsibility  rests  on 
the  states  and  local  governments.  Federal 
financial  assistance  and  leadership  are  re- 
garded as  essential.  Once  more.  Interstate 
arrangements  are  encouraged  and  provision 
Is  made  for  conferences  regarding  potential 
air  pollution  problems.  Grants  for  the  sup- 
port of  air  pollution  planning  and  control 
programs  are  authorized  and  provision  Is 
made  for  the  establishment  of  air  quality 
standards. 

A  significant  provision  of  the  statute  Is  one 
for  Judicial  proceedings  to  secure  the  abate- 
ment of  pollution.  Where  the  pollution  en- 
dangers the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  In 
another  state  or  foreign  country,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  may  In- 
stitute suit  In  the  appropriate  district  court 
to  abate  the  nuisance,  and.  In  cases  of  Im- 
minent and  substantial  endangerment,  to 
secure  an  Injunction.  This  procedure  has 
been  Judicially  tested  and  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  statute  has  been  sustained." 

The  most  recent  example  of  Federal  Inter- 
est In  the  environment  Is  fotind  In  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
approved  on  January  1,  1970."  This  goes 
much  further  than  the  acts  previously  cited 
in  that  It  sets  a  policy  regarding  (Jl  aspects 
of  the  relationships  between  man  and  his 
environment.  It  provides  for  the  cooperation 
of  all  concerned  agencies  and  for  the  shar- 
ing of  Information  among  them.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
to  gather  Information,  review  and  appraise 
the  various  programs  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  to  make  policy  recommendations 
to  the  President.  Consultation  with  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  with  various  other  groups 
Is  also  required.  Whether  this  measure  will 
create  a  bureaucratic  heaven,  or  the  reverse, 
remains  to  be  discovered. 

CIVIL   RIGHTS   AND   CBIMS 

The  matters  to  be  discussed  here — civil 
rights  and  crime — do  not  fit  neatly  Into  a 
time  frame.  However,  In  each  area,  develop- 
ments have  occurred  which  deserve  mention. 

Congress,  of  course,  has  been  concerned 
with  clvU  rights  since  the  war  between  ttie 
states,  as  Is  evidenced  by  a  long  series  of 
statutes  which  need  not  be  dealt  with  at  thU 
point.  Recently,  however,  there  has  been  In- 
tensive consideration  of  certain  aspecU  of 
the  problem.  One  instance  Is  found  In  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965."  The  measure  was 
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passed  "to  enforce  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
for  other  purposes."  After  declaring  that  no 
voting  standard  or  other  device  shall  be  im- 
posed to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color,  the  law  creates  a 
mechanism  for  policing  elections  In  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  congressional  mandate 
l8  carried  out.  The  mechanism  is  triggered 
by  the  Attorney  General  who  may  institute 
suits  If  he  believes  that  violations  of  the 
statute  are  taking  place.  Where  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  forbidden  tests  or  devices  are  be- 
ing used,  the  court  in  which  the  suit  hsis 
been  brought  shall  suspend  them  and  the 
court  retains  Jurisdiction  until  It  finds  that 
the  tests  and  devices  wUl  not  have  the  effect 
of  denying  the  right  to  vote.  Among  the 
tests  and  devices  which  are  forbidden,  U 
wrongfully  used,  are  literacy  tests,  demon- 
strations of  knowledge  In  any  particular 
subject  and  the  requirement  of  good  moral 
character. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the 
law  has  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  fed- 
eral examiners  who  are  authorized  to  Investl- 
gfate  alleged  violations  on  the  spot.  They 
may,  among  other  things,  issue  certificates 
evidencing  eligibility  to  vote.  In  this  manner, 
Federal  supervision  of  state  elections  is  as- 
sured through  the  Judicial  and  administra- 
tive processes. 

A  final  portion  of  the  statute  declares  that 
the  constitutional  right  of  citizens  to  vote  Is 
abridged  by  the  poll  tax  and  directs  the  at- 
torney General  to  bring  actions  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  tax.  Of  course,  the 
Twenty-Fourth  Amendment,  which  became 
operative  on  February  6,  1964,  prevents  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  with  respect  to  Federal 
offices. 

The  most  recent  revision  of  general  civil 
rights  legislation  is  found  In  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968."  For  our  purposes,  the  most 
important  provisions  deal  with  interference 
with  federally  protected  rights  and  with  hous- 
ing. As  to  the  former,  it  is  said  that  whoever, 
whether  or  not  acting  under  color  of  law 
Interferes  with  such  federally  protected  ac- 
tivities as  voting,  enjoying  emplojrment,  serv- 
ing on  Juries  and  gaining  access  to  hotels 
and  restaurants  U  subject  to  fine  or  impris- 
onment or  both.  As  to  housing,  the  Act 
prohibits  discrimination  in  the  sale,  rental 
or  flnanclng  of  housing  where  Federal  fl- 
nanclng or  Insurance  Is  Involved.  Educational 
and  conciliatory  activities  are  provided  for 
and  enforcement  procedures  are  prescribed. 
Again,  penalties  are  Imposed  on  violators 
whether  or  not  they  are  acting  under  color  of 
law. 

It  is  impossible  vrithin  the  limitations  of 
this  discussion  to  examine  In  depth  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  case  material  which  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  have  engendered.  Probably 
the  most  slgnlflcant  recent  case  Is  Jones  v. 
Alfred  H.  Mayer  Co."  The  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  contains  an  elaborate  review 
of  civil  rights  legislation  and  a  comparison 
between  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act  and  that 
of  1968.  The  most  important  element  of  the 
decision  for  our  purposes  la  that  Congress, 
under  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  has  pow- 
er to  forbid  racial  discrimination  In  housing 
whether  private  or  public.  Thus,  when  legis- 
lation is  based  on  that  amendment,  rather 
than  on  the  Fourteenth,  state  action  need 
not  be  found  and  congressional  legislation 
can  reach  the  individual  directly.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
In  its  terms  simply  outlaws  slavery  and  In- 
voluntary servitude  but  the  court  was  able 
to  And  that  this  protected  a  person  from 
discrimination  in  the  purchase  of  housing  on 
racial  grounds.  Thus,  it  appears  that  in 
situations  Involving  discrimination  In  vot- 
ing "  and  other  types  of  racial  discrimination, 
the  Fifteenth  and  Thirteenth  Amendments 
permit  direct  Federal  Intervention. 

Federal  interest  In  local  crime  Is,  again,  a 
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matter  which  has  existed  for  some  time  but. 
again  too,  that  interest  has  been  Intensifled 
In  recent  years.  Here,  however.  Federal  in- 
tervention baa  not  been  direct  but  rather, 
as  In  the  areas  of  housing,  renewal  and  en- 
vironmental control,  has  taken  the  form  of 
aid  to  the  states  with  Federal  control  over 
expenditures.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  "  contains  a  flnd- 
Ing  that  the  high  incidence  of  crime  in  the 
United  States  threatens  the  public  peace  and 
that  law  enforcement  efforts  must  bo  better 
coordinated,  Intensifled  and  made  more  effec- 
tive at  all  levels  of  government.  It  Is  recog- 
nized, however,  that  crime  Is  essentially  a 
local  problem  and  tJiat  It  must  be  dealt  with 
by  state  and  local  governments  If  It  Is  to  be 
controlled  effectively. 

Consequently,  a  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  Is  created  In  the  Fed- 
eral government  which  Is  empowered  to  make 
planning  grants  to  states  for  the  establish- 
ment of  state  planning  agencies  and  grants 
for  law  enforcement  purposes.  States  are  re- 
quired to  submit  comprehensive  plans.  The 
law  also  provides  for  training,  education,  re- 
search and  demonstration  grants.  These  are 
made  by  the  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  which  Is  also 
established  by  the  Act. 

Another  title  of  the  Act  grants  authority 
to  both  Federal  and  state  officials  to  conduct 
wire  taps  under  the  supervision  of  the  appro- 
priate cotirts.  These  provisions  are  elaborate 
and,  probably  with  constitutional  problems 
in  mind,  appear  to  be  most  carefully  drawn. 
Still  another  title  has  to  do  with  state  flre- 
arms  control  assistance,  which  basically  pro- 
vides for  Federal  control  and  licensing  of  Im- 
porters of  firearms,  but  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision to  the  effect  that  there  Is  no  intention 
to  occupy  the  field  to  the  exclusion  of  state 
law  unless  there  is  a  positive  conflict. 

StTMMAKT 

This  brief  summation  of  significant  legis- 
lative events  since  1920  has  given  some  In- 
dication of  congressional  reaction  to  depres- 
sion and  war.  It  has  shown  the  nation's  con- 
cern with  blighted  cities  and  other  problems 
of  urbanization  as  well  as  its  involvement 
with  environmental  control,  with  civil  rights 
and  with  crime.  It  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  does  react  to  great  social 
problems,  whether  In  timely  fashion,  or  wise- 
ly, or  not. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  valid  generalizations 
apart  from  these.  Certainly  the  overshadow- 
ing presence  of  the  Federal  government  has 
been  demonstrated.  That  presence  has  been 
made  known  in  several  ways;  through  the 
commerce  and  war  powers,  through  taxa- 
tion and  now,  perhaps  most  slgnlflcantly, 
through  spending.  In  some  areas  the  Federal 
government  has  assumed  complete  control. 
In  others,  It  has  shown  sensitivity  to  the 
Interests  of  the  states  and,  In  the  case  of 
urban  renewal,  even  more  to  those  of  munici- 
palities. Indeed  patterns  of  Federal  assistance 
In  this  area  have  raised  questions  as  to  the 
position  of  the  states  In  our  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment." 

No  one  can  tell  what  the  next  half  century 
will  bring.  One  might  conjecture  that  there 
will  be  increasing  Involvement  with  social 
problems  and  that  in  one  way  or  another  the 
influence  of  the  Congress  may  reach  such 
areas  as  zoning  and  other  forms  of  land  use 
control.  Congress  may  attempt  to  exercise 
some  Influence  over  population  movements. 
Regional  arrangements  for  dealing  with 
conditions  created  by  urbanization  may  be 
expected.  The  financial  plight  of  states  and 
municipalities  may  receive  more  attention. 
All  of  this  presupposes  that  international  af- 
fairs will  be  stable  enough  to  permit  more 
concern  with  domestic  problems. 

But,  no  matter  what  situations  arise,  the 
Congress  will  continue  to  write  history 
through  the  leglslatlTe  process. 
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*  Professor  of  Law,  The  George  Washington 
University. 

'For  a  much  more  extensive  treatment  of 
the  general  subject,  see  Tbx  Statutoet  Bis- 
tort or  TRZ  Unitkd  States.  B.  Schwartz  Ed.. 
1968. 

>41  Stat.  456  (1920).  Federal  control  was 
established  as  of  March  21,  1918.  40  Stat. 
461  (1918).  Note:  In  this  and  in  many  sub- 
sequent footnotes,  the  United  States  Code  Is 
not  cited.  This  is  because  the  statute  referred 
to  is  no  longer  operative  and  no  comparable 
provision  is  contained  in  the  Code. 

•41  Stat.  1063  (1920). 

Ml  Stat.  437  (1920). 

'41  Stat.  392  (1920). 

•41  Stat.  403  (1920). 

'42  Stat.  4  (1921). 

*  Stem,  The  Commerce  Clause  and  the  ffo' 
tional  Economy,  1933-36.  69  Haxv.  L.  Rkv. 
646,  663  (1946).  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Stem  for  his  highly  informative  account  of 
the  legislation  and  litigation  of  this  period. 
Mr.  Stern's  footnotes  are  omitted  from  this 
quotation. 

*  See  Stern,  supra  note  8. 

10  One  of  the  battles  Involved  the  so-called 
court  packing  plan.  On  February  6,  1937, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  containing  a  plan  for  the 
reorganization.  It  proposed  the  appointment 
of  additional  judges  In  federal  courts  where 
there  were  sitting  judges  who  had  reached 
retirement  age  and  who  had  not  retired  or 
resigned.  It  also  extended  these  provisions  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  After  a  bitter  controversy 
the  proposal  was  defeated.  The  matter  Is  sum- 
marized In  FRrxTNn,  SxrrHxaLANn,  Howx  ams 
Brown,  Constitdtional  Law:  Casks  and 
Othzr  Problems,  pp.  243-246  (2nd  Ed.  1901). 

"See  Nutting,  Constitutional  Delegation* 
Since  the  Schechter  case,  14  Miss.  L.  J.  360 
(1943). 

"  See,  e.g.,  Stem,  supra  note  8,  p.  649  and 
footnotes. 

>»  Id.,  p.  662. 

u  Act  of  June  16,  1933.  48  Stat.  195  (1983). 

"  48  Stat.  196,  200  (1933) . 

"48  Stat.  81  (1933). 

"49  Stat.  991  (1936). 

»  48  Stat.  74  (1933). 

»  48  Stat.  881  (1934). 

"49  Stat.  803  (1935). 

"  Stem,  supra  note  8,  p.  652. 

"293  U.S.  388  (1935). 

"  Supra,  note  14. 

»295  U.S.  495  (1935). 

"48  Stat.  196.  186  (1933). 

"  283  U.S.  388,  403  ( 1936 ) . 

•'298  US.  238  (1936). 

"  Supra,  note  16. 

"297UB.  1  (1936). 

"  Supra,  note  16. 

«  They  are  collected  In  Feeund,  etc.,  supra, 
note  10,  p.  243. 

"49  Stat.  449  (1936). 

"301  U.S.  1  (1937). 

•♦62  Stat.  1060  (1938). 

■312  UJ3.  100  (1941). 

"60  Stat.  77  (1937). 

"310  VS.  381  (1940). 

"  e.g.,  Mulford  v.  Smith,  307  UB.  88  (1930) ; 
United  States  v.  Rock  Royal  Oo-operatlve, 
Inc.,  307  U.S.  633  ( 1989 ) . 

"See  Jones  v.  Securities  and  Exchang* 
Commission,  298  U.S.  1  (1936);  Wright  t. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  112 
F.2d.  89  (CCA,  2d  1940) ;  Electric  Bond  and 
Share  Co.  v.  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, 303  U.S.  419  (1938) . 

"49  Stat.  620  (1935). 

•1  Steward  Machine  Co.  v.  Davis,  SOI  VS. 
648  (1937). 

"Supra,  note  34. 

"Nutting,  supra  note  11,  p.  355. 

"See  Nutting,  Are  States  SUll  Legislative 
Laboratories?,  62  A.B.A.J.  877  (1966). 

"39  Stat.  318  (1916). 


para- 
Food 
Rev. 
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-See  Pearlman.  Wartime  Priority  Cfntrol 
Over  Food,  29  Iowa  L.  Rev.  430   (1944 

"54  Stat.  892  (1940). 

"54  Stat.  676  (1940). 

"56  Stat.  178  (1942). 

••/d. 

"56  Stat.  23  (1942). 

"66  Stat.  766  (1942). 

»  Exec.  Order  9280,  7  Fed.  Reg.  10179. 
graph  10  (1942). 

"  See.  passim.  Nutting  and  Baskette, 
Distribution  in  War  Time,  23  Neb.  L 
X31   (1944). 

»321  U.S.  414  (1944). 

»/d.,at  p.  424 

»^322  US.  398  (1944). 

=*333  U.S.  138  (1948). 

"61  Stat.  193  (1947|. 

«>  No  opinion  Is  expressed  here  as  to  Federal 
power  in  a  situation  of  "undeclared  w4r." 

n  National  Housing  Act  of  1934,  48  Stat. 
1246  (1934). 

"  1  CCH  Federal  Banking  Law  Report  sr  10,- 
03 1  (1966)  as  quoted  In  Lefcoe.  Land  Pi  (jance 
Law  186  (1969). 

«Haar  Land  Use  Planning  650-51  (1959). 

"  Act  of  Aug.  1,  1968.  83  Stat.  476,  1 J  USC 

1701. 

"  Progress  Report  on  Federal  H<  iusing 
AND  Development  Programs.  Subcorn  nlttee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  United  States  Senate. 
Blst  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  pp.  11-25  (1969). 
"Id.,  at  p.  11. 

•"Housing  Act  of  1949,  63  Stat.  3  30,  42 
USC  1460  et  seq. 

« It  Is  almost  literally  true  that  w  -itlngs 
on  this  subject  would  fill  a  library.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  vast  amount  of  other  Uteiature, 
there  are  the  following  caseboolcs.  euch  of 
which  contains  extensive  material  en  the 
problem:  Haar,  Land-Use  Planning  (1959); 
Mandelkkr  Managing  Our  Urban  Eni^iron- 
MENT  (1966):  Lefcoe,  Land  Development 
Law  (1966);  Beuscher  and  Wright,  Land 
Use  (1969);  Krasnowiecki.  Housins  and 
Urban  Development  (1969)  :  Michelmin  and 
Sandalow,  Government  in  Urban  Areas 
(1970). 

*  The  description  In  this  paragraph.  Is  de- 
rived from  a  statement  by  William  Sjayton, 
then  Commissioner  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration,  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Hovise  Committee  on  Banking  anfl  Cur- 
rency m  1963,  as  quoted  In  Mandelke*  Man 
aging  Our  Urban  Environment,  pp. 
acq.  (1966). 

'"348U.S.  26  (1959). 
"60  Stat.  790  (1946);  D.C.  Code  sec.  5-701 
to  5-719. 

'« See  Mandelker,  Public  Purposes  in  Urban 
Development.  28  Tul.  L.  •       •96  (1963). 
->  Progress  Rep)ort,  supra,  note  65,  p 
'•/d.,  pp.  111-116. 

™72  Stat.  885  (1958) ;  23  USC  101  c^  seq. 
"Campaglla,   In   the  Path   of   the 
states.  City.  June-July  1970,  p.  25. 
'■•Id. 

™  70  Stat.  507  (1948). 
™79  Stat.  903   (1970):  33  USC  466 
» Id.,  sec.  466. 
169  Stat.  322  (1955). 
s'Bl    Stat.    486    (1967);    42   USC    1857(a) 
through  (1). 

"United  States  v.  Bishop  Processlhg  Co., 

287  F.   Supp.   624   (D.CMd.   1968);   aid.  423 

F.2d  469  (4th  ClT.  1970);  cert.  den.--V.8.— 

(1970). 

•♦83  aiAT.  852  (1970);  42  USC  4321 

"49  Stat.  437  (1965);  — USC— 

"83   Stat.  73    (1968);    18  USC  2141-2102. 

This  was  extended  by  Congress  In  Juie  1970, 

with  an  added  provision  extending  voting 

privileges  to  eighteen  year  olds. 

•'392  U.S.  409  (1968).  The  posltloa  In  this 

case    was    reaffirmed    In    Sullivan    v^    Little 

Hunting   Park.   Inc., — ^U.S. — ;    90   S.  Ct.   400 

(1969). 

"Supra,  p.  262. 


133  et. 


Inter- 


et  seq. 
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»82  Stat.  197  (1968).  The  Act  has  been 
codified  under  numerous  titles  of  the  United 
States  Code.  They  may  be  Identified  by  con- 
sulting the  Popular  Name  Table  under  the 
title  of  the  Act  as  given  In  the  text. 

"«  See  De  Grove,  Help  or  Hindrance  to  Sta- 
tion Action?  The  National  Government,  in 
the  States  and  the  Urban  Crisis,  The  Amer- 
ican Assembly.  1970. 


EARTH  WEEK:  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
REVIEW  THE  PROGRESS  AND  FU- 
TURE CHALLENGE  OF  PRESERV- 
ING THE  ENVIRONMENT 


et  seq. 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19,  1971 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  nearly  a  year  ago,  on  April  22, 
1970,  millions  of  persons  throughout  the 
United  States  actively  participated  in  the 
observance  of  Earth  Day.  Citizens  every- 
where recognized  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving and  enhancing  our  environment. 
This  week,  April   18  to  24,  has  been 
designated  as  Earth  Week.  It  is  appro- 
priate at  this  time  to  add  up  our  eco- 
logical scorecard — to  check  our  environ- 
mental record  and  establish  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  last  year  and 
what  still  remains  to  be  tackled.  There 
were  some  last  year  who  were  worried 
that  environmental  awareness  was  just  a 
passing   fad.    and   that   concern    about 
making  real  progress  in  enhancing  the 
quality  of  life  would  become  a  forgotten 
issue.  There  are,  of  course,  a  multitude 
of  other  pressing  concerns  confronting 
Congress  and  the  man  in  the  street.  But 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  moving 
ahead  on  the  environmental  front.  We 
are  making  solid  advances  in  ending  the 
deterioration  of  our  water,  our  air  and 
our  entire  ecosystem.  The  record  shows 
that  the  issue  of  the  environment  is  not 
a  passing  fad  and  not  an  issue  that  can 
be  shunted  aside.  Indeed,  it  is  a  concern 
that  may  well  represent  the  most  impor- 
tant long-tei-m  issue  we  have  ever  con- 
fronted. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  I  discussed  the  en- 
vironmental legislation  Congress  had  ap- 
proved previously.  Both  the  quantity  and 
scope  of  that  legislation  was  extensive. 
Since  last  April  a  number  of  new  bills 
have  been  passed. 

The  Clean  Air  Act,  which  authorized 
$1.1  billion  over  three  years  for  air  pol- 
lution and  aid  to  the  States,  includes  one 
of  the  toughest  antipollution  provisions 
ever  passed.  The  act  stipulates  that  by 
January  1,  1976,  the  auto  industry  must 
produce  a  virtually  pollution-free  engine. 
This  measure  was  opposed  by  Detroit, 
but  it  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  control  the 
No.  1  source  of  air  pollution.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  American  technology— I  be- 
lieve we  can  produce  a  clean  automobile 
engine  by  applying  the  full  force  of  our 
knowledge  and  ingenuity.  If  we  really  In- 
vest our  time  and  energy,  we  can  have 
progress  without  pollution.  We  can  pro- 
duce an  engine,  as  this  Act  calls  for,  that 
will  reduce  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbon emissions  by  90  percent. 
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Other  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
require  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare— HEW— to  formulate 
national  air  pollution  standards  and 
complete  the  designation  of  air  quaUty 
control  regions  across  the  Nation.  Within 
3  to  5  years  the  States  must  establish  and 
enforce  clean  air  programs  meeting  the 
national  standards.  If  a  State  fails  to 
act  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  can  bring 
suit  to  stop  pollution,  with  penalties  up 
to  $10,000  per  day.  In  addition,  the  act 
permits  citizen  suits  to  compel  enforce- 
ment of  existing  pollution  controls,  in- 
cluding suits  against  lax  administrators. 
First-time  violators  face  up  to  $25,000 
in  fines  or  1  year  imprisonment. 

Another  important  act  passed  since 
Earth  Day  1970  is  the  Resource  Recovery 
Act.  This  legislation  authorized  $463  mil- 
lion over  3  years  for  a  variety  of  efforts 
designed  to  promote  the  recovery  of  en- 
ergy or  resources  and  recycle  useful  ma- 
terial. 

This  legislation  is  limited  and  pre- 
liminary because  it  involves  the  almost 
untouched  technology  of  recycling.  But 
it  is  an  important  beginning.  As  a  Na- 
tion which  has  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  but  which  accounts 
for  more  than  half  of  the  world's  annual 
consumption  of  raw  materials,  the  United 
States  has  a  responsibility  to  use  the 
earth's  finite  energy  and  resources  as 
efficiently  and  wisely  as  possible.  Our 
technological  society  must  learn  to  use 
its  resources  as  intelligently  as  the  old 
Indians  of  the  Great  Plains  used  their 
resource,  the  buffalo.  The  Indians  did  not 
hunt  the  buffalo  for  its  meat  alone— 
they  used  and  often  reused  almost  every 
part  of  its  body.  We  too,  in  similar 
fashion,  must  make  the  most  of  our  nat- 
ural wealth.  We  must  recycle  our  re- 
sources. ^^ 
Under  the  Resource  Recover  Act,  HEW 
is  conducting  studies  of  economical  means 
of  recovering  useful  materials  from  solid 
waste.  In  addition,  planning  grants  and 
experimental  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  are  pvailable  for  projects 
that  lessen  the  environmental  impact  of 
solid  waste  disposal  and  promote  resource 
recovery  and  recycling. 

Numerous  other  acts  established  and 
funded  programs  relating  to  the  environ- 
ment, including  the  Environmental 
Quality  Education  Act,  a  $45  million  pro- 
gram to  increase  ecological  literacy. 
Through  other  legislation,  Congress  set 
aside  23  new  wilderness  areas,  a  national 
seashore,  two  national  lakeshores,  a  na- 
tional park,  and  a  national  historic  park 
These  bills  will  not  bring  us  to  the  eco- 
logical mlllenlum,  and  neither  will  the 
hundreds  of  environmentU  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  new  92d  Congress.  The  en- 
vironmental problem  is  large  and  com- 
plex. But  progress  is  being  made. 

This  year  I  have  introduced  several 
pieces  of  legislation  which  would  help 
improve  our  environment.  H.R.  5076, 
which  I  joined  RepresentaUve  Morris  K. 
Udall  and  others  in  sponsoring,  would 
provide  the  citizen  with  new  and  stronger 
legal  tools  to  combat  pollution  more  ef- 
fectively. Citizens'  suits  and  class  actiwi 
suits  could  be  filed  in  U.S.  district  courts 
against  personal  or  corporate  polluters. 
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This  bill  would  allow  citizens  to  file  for 
damage  done  to  the  total  environment. 
At  persent,  they  can  recover  damages 
only  if  a  narrow  and  specific  economic 
harm  from  pollution  can  be  proven.  In 
addition,  relief  often  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  financial  award  rather  than  a  judi- 
cial directive  to  the  polluter  to  stop 
violating  the  law. 

Another  bill  I  have  sponsored,  H.R. 
6486,  would  deal  specifically  with  the 
problem  of  lake  pollution.  This  legislation 
also  introduced  by  Representative  Clar- 
ence D.  Long,  calls  for  a  $900  million, 
40-year  grant  program  to  aid  State  and 
local  governments  In  developing  water 
plants  and  cleaning  up  existing  pollu- 
tion. Particular  attention  would  be  given 
to  improving  the  quality  of  small  com- 
munity lakes. 

Within  18  months  after  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  participating  State  and  local 
governments  would  be  required  to  adopt 
enforcible  laws  to  control  eCBuents  dis- 
charged into  lakes.  In  addition,  land  de- 
velopers in  areas  near  or  adjacent  to 
lakes  or  their  tributaries  would  be  re- 
quired to  control  soil  erosion,  a  major 
cause  of  water  pollution.  Violators  of  this 
legislation  could  be  fined  up  to  $10,000 
and/or  imprisoned  for  a  year. 

Water  quality  would  also  be  enhanced 
under  a  bill  sponsored  by  the  House  In- 
terior Committee,  Chairman  Wayne 
AsPiNALL  and  myself.  H.R.  5334,  the  sa- 
line water  bUl,  would  continue  the  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  processes  for  convert- 
ing salt  water  and  chemically  contami- 
nated water  into  fresh  water.  Through 
this  bill,  we  may  soon  be  able  to  economi- 
cally convert  brackish  water  into  clean 
water  and  improve  the  quality  of  natural 
waters. 

H.R.  6087,  sponsored  by  Representative 
Robert  L.  F.  Sikes,  myself  and  others, 
would  provide  for  an  important  program 
of  urban  environmental  forestry.  This 
legislation  would  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  vital  green  spaces  and  parklands 
near  our  urban  and  suburban  areas. 

Two  House  joint  resolutions  I  have 
sponsored  include  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 5  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Environment  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  280  to  permanently  designate 
this,  the  third  week  of  April,  as  Earth 
Week. 

Thank  you. 


THE  SEAL  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1971 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  the  Seal 
Protection  Act,  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
tect seals  from  being  exterminated. 

The  wanton  slaughter  of  wildlife  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  adorn  clothing, 
or  place  before  a  hearth,  is  obnoxious 
and  one  of  the  greatest  obscenities  of  our 
society.  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  dollar, 
seals  are  subjected  to  massive  brutality 
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and  slaughter  at  the  hands  of  man.  It  is 
time  to  realize  that  this  destruction — 
coupled  with  the  pollution  of  the 
oceans — may  result  in  an  upset  in  the 
balance  of  nature. 

The  preservation  of  animals  is  not  an 
economic  issue. 

For  no  other  reason  than  humanics  in 
a  civilized  society,  we  should  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect wildlife.  The  preservation  of  ani- 
mals is  our  duty  as  trustees  of  this 
planet.  We  have  an  obligation  to  future 
generations  to  leave  this  earth  and  her 
flora  and  fauna  in  a  better  condition 
than  when  we  entered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  prohibit  the  barbaric 
treatment  of  seals  at  the  hands  of  fur 
hunters,  this  bill  would  make  it  unlaw- 
ful to  harass,  hunt,  or  kill  seals  that  are 
in  the  United  States.  Further,  this  meas- 
ure would  prohibit  the  sale  or  importa- 
tion of  seal  skins  into  the  United  States. 

However,  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
standard.  The  Eskimos,  who  have  tradi- 
tionally himted  seals  for  their  own  use, 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  this  practice, 
but  will  not  be  allowed  to  offer  them  for 
sale.  In  addition,  municipal  zoos  will  be 
allowed  to  replace  deceased  seals  in  their 
zoos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  high  time  that  we 
stop  the  wanton  slaughter  of  helpless 
animals  that  harm  no  one.  Instead,  we 
should  adopt  a  policy  of  enhancing  our 
environment  and  preserving  the  precious 
resources  that  we  have  very  nearly 
decimated. 


ART  INSTITUTE  OF  PITTSBURGH 
ESTABLISHES  JOHN  DENT  SCHOL- 
ARSHIP 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENN8TXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  19.  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  the  great  work  that  John  Dent  has 
performed  on  behalf  of  the  working  man. 
Currently  his  committee  is  seeking  legis- 
lation that  will  protect  the  pensions  of 
workers  and  a  second  bill  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  and  put  7  million  more 
workers  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

With  a  track  record  like  this,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  why  homage  Is  paid  to 
John  Dent  for  his  efforts. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
is  renowned  for  his  work  with  another 
important  group.  America's  students,  the 
greatest  hope  our  Nation  has. 

Most  recently,  the  Art  Institute  of 
Pittsburgh,  a  school  with  whose  good 
work  I  am  very  familiar  and  an  institu- 
tion which  happens  to  be  in  my  district, 
established  a  John  Dent  Scholarship  to 
be  presented  every  2  years  to  a  deserving 
high  school  senior. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  excellent  trib- 
ute to  one  of  this  body's  more  energetic 
Members. 

In  establishing  the  John  Dent  Scholar- 
ship, John  Johns.  President  of  the  Art 
Institute,  said: 

We  conalder  It  a  great  privilege  to  set  up  a 
scholarship  In  honor  of  Congressman  Dkmt, 
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as  only  a  small  token  of  the  tremendous  work 
he  has  been  doing  to  help  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. Every  student  owes  a  debt  to  Mr. 
Dent's  diligence  and  enthusiasm.  I  am  just 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  "thank  you"  In  a  way 
that  will  help  even  more  students. 

Helping  people  seems  to  be  a  habit 
witli  John  Dent  and  a  habit  with  the  Art 
Institute  of  Pittsburgh  which  has  pro- 
vided my  city  of  Pittsburgh  with  him- 
dreds  of  competent  art  and  design  spe- 
cialists. 

A  John  Dent  Scholarship  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  I  could  not  think 
of  a  better  union  of  interests  and  con- 
cerns. 

I  just  want  to  congratulate  both  John 
Dent  and  the  Art  Institute  and  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  this  great 
honor,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 


LAOS  ATTACK  SUCCESSFUL 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  19.  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  there  has 
been  some  confusion  about  the  results  of 
the  recent  action  in  Laos.  This  subject 
was  discussed  in  a  recent  article  written 
by  Ira  C.  Eaker,  who  served  with  great 
distinction  in  the  Air  Force  during  World 
War  n.  He  retired  as  a  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. He  is  known  for  his  accuracy  and 
dependability.  A  copy  of  the  article 
follows : 
Results  Show:  Laos  Attack  Buccesstui. 

President  Nixon  said,  about  the  middle  of 
the  Laotian  operation,  "The  jury  Is  stUl  out 
on  Laos." 

Now  that  the  ground-force  phase  of  the 
Laotian  c^>eratlon  has  ended.  It  Is  possible 
to  assess  the  results  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  enemy  lost  about 
15,000  killed  and  30,000  wounded.  His  losses 
of  equipment,  weapons  and  supplies  Include 
6,000  trucks — 500  to  ARVN  (Army,  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam) ,  artillery  and  the  remain- 
der to  U.S.  gunshlps — 106  tanks  and  armored 
vehicles,  600  million  rounds  of  small  arms 
ammunition,  2,000  machine  guns,  5.000  rifles, 
216,000  gallons  of  gasoline,  and  2.5  million 
lbs.  of  rice  (the  rations  for  100,000  soldiers 
for  a  month ) . 

The  ARVN  lost  1,300  killed  and  about  3,000 
wounded.  There  were  37  U.S.  airmen  lost  in 
air  support  of  the  Laotian  campaign. 

The  disparity  In  losses  between  the  Reds 
and  the  ARVN  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  made  massed  attacks  against  fortified 
positions  on  high  ground,  defended  by  artil- 
lery and  automatic  weapons  and  under  con- 
tinual strafing  and  bombing  from  U.S.  air 
support. 

Some  dispatches  from  Vietnam  claimed 
that  the  United  States  suffered  heavy  hell- 
cc^yter  losses.  Forty  thousand  helicopter  sor- 
ties were  flown  to  s\q>port  the  Laotian  oper- 
ation. Total  helicopter  losses  were  87.  This 
is  about  a  per  cent.  In  World  War  n.  British 
bomber  losses  (night  operations)  were  2  per 
cent  while  U.S.  bomber  losses  (daylight  mis- 
sions) were  4  per  cent. 

The  Reds  have  succeeded  in  moving  South 
of  the  DMZ  no  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
supplies  they  have  been  moving  in  a  dry 
season  in  past  years. 

The  Laotian  operation  cut  up  and  severely 
mauled  three  of  the  besv  Red  divisions, 
greatly  decreasing  the  threat  to  Cambodia, 
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Laos  and  South  Vietnam,  improving  the  )ro8 


the 


two 
cor- 


pects  for  Vletnamlzatlon  and  reduclnf 
hazard  to  our  dwindling  forces 

The  Laotian  tactical  plan  called  for 
ARVN  divisions  to  advance  on  a  narrow 
rldor  to  Tchepone  where   all   supply    aralls 
south  converge. 

As  the  South  Vietnamese  division^ 
vanced  westward  to  successive  phaa«  lines 
four  or  five  miles  apart,  they  establlshe*!  fire 
bases  on  either  flank.  Ultimately  six  such 
bases  were  occupied  on  the  north  fUnt  and 
four  on  the  south.  J 

A  fire  base  was  made  by  dropping  several 
15.000-pound  bombs  on  a  hilltop,  thus  Clear- 
ing an  area  out  of  the  Jungle  adequate  for 
helicopter  pads,  a  battalion  of  400  menl  with 
their  artillery  and  automatic  weaponi  and 
a  cleared  field  of  flre  several  thousand  yards 
in  extent  In  all  directions. 

As  the  high  command  had  guessed,  the 
Beds  elected  to  attack  massively.  Th^  hit 
the  westernmost  flre  base  with  a  regjment 
of  1,800  men  They  lost  1,400  killed.  POr  the 
first  time  they  did  not  remove  the  dead, 
counted  by  low-level  reconnaissance  and 
photographs.  Subsequent  similar  attacks  on 
other  flre  bases  suffered  additional  heai^y  Bed 
casualties. 

When  the  ABVN  divisions  began  to; with- 
draw (It  was  never  planned  that  twd  divi- 
sions would  hold  indefinitely  when  outnum- 
bered), a  Pentagon  senior  officer  was  asked 
If  this  nullified  the  success  of  the  opetatlon. 
He  replied,  "It  was  better  that  the  tnemy 
chose  to  flght.  They  have  now  lost  Half  of 
their  best  troops  In  three  divisions,  antt  they 
have  expended  their  scarce  ammunltKjn  and 
weapons  at  a  greatly  accelerated  rat«."  He 
then  concluded,  "We  also  have  discovered 
the  quality  of  the  South  Vietnamese  ^roops 
They  performed  well,  there  was  nev^r  anj 
rout  or  panic  at  any  time.  We  are  muck  more 
confident  that  otir  allies  can  manag#  after 
we  leave." 

Bed  defectors  (several  hundred  grossed 
over  during  the  Laotian  operation)  report 
that  morale  In  the  regular  North  Vletaamese 
divisions  has  depreciated  markedly  a|  a  re- 
sixlt  of  their  heavy  losses.  This  has  now  been 
confirmed  from  other  Intelllgaiice  souifces. 

Another  significant  result  of  the  Cambo- 
dian and  Laotian  operations  Is  the  fact  that 
the  enemy  has  now  lost  the  Initiative.  No 
longer  can  he  rely  upon  secure  sanctuaries 
or  elect  his  own  time  and  place  of  atUack 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  may  sound  strange  to  you,  that  I,  a  con- 
victed felon  of  26,  would  be  in  support  of  one 
of  the  finest  law  enforcement  ofBcers  In  this 
country.  However,  I  say.  Is  It  really  so  strange. 
Does  my  being  a  convicted  felon  mean  that 
I  cannot  respect  a  man,  who  in  my  opinion 
Is  doing  one  fine  Job?  I  respect  Mr.  Hoover 
for  the  type  of  man  that  he  Is.  Men  of  his 
character  and  virtue  are  rare  these  days. 
This  man  has  done  so  much  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  trying  to  make  this  a  better 
and  safer  place  In  which  to  live.  He  has 
built  one  of  the  finest  crime  fighting  orga- 
nizations in  this  country;  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  the  world.  I  truly  believe  that  the 
F.B.I,  has  become  more  famous  than  either 
Interpol  or  Scotland  Yard. 

These  recent  attacks  on  him.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, are  In  111  taste.  Have  the  dissenters 
In  this  country  created  such  a  stir  that  they 
have  made  men  in  higher  offices  turn  on  our 
Uvlng  symbol  of  Law  and  Order?  Have  these 
men  forgotten  what  Mr.  Hoover  has  done  to 
protect  society  not  only  from  the  criminal 
element  of  society  but  its  enemies  as  well? 
Thank  you  once  again  for  supporting  this 
truly  fine  American. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HxroH  L.  EKwn*.  Jr. 


April  19,  1971 


REX  MARTIN  H  TOPS  BRADDOCK 
HEIGHTS  OPTIMIST  ORATORICAL 
CONTEST 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPBESENTATflVES 

Monday.  April  19,  1971    ] 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  which  he  has  moulded  cer- 
tainly need  not  defend  themselves.  Their 
respect  is  international  and  theii"  credi- 
bility is  far  deeper  than  mere  politics. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  admiration  and 
respect  with  which  Mr.  Hoover  Is  ven- 
erated, I  have  even  received  a  letter  from 
a  prisoner  in  a  State  penitentiary  com- 
mending Mr.  Hoover  for  his  eflorts  to 
make  our  coimtry  a  better  an6  safer 
pl6u;e  in  which  to  live.  j 

I  insert  the  letter  at  this  point: 

BlCHJiIONO,  V^.. 

April  1^1971. 
Hon.  John  B.  Baucx,  | 

Member  of  Congreu,  I 

Washington.  B.C.  \ 

Mt  Dsak  Six:  I  am  writing  this  fetter  to 
you  to  commend  you  on  your  recent  support 
Ol  lAr.  J.  Idgu  Hoover.  Director  of  the  F.BX 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or  KARTU^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESKNTATTVES 

Monday,  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Optimist 
Club  of  Braddock  Heights,  Md.,  held  its 
annual  oratorical  contest  April  6  at  the 
Braddock  Heights  Fire  Hall.  Rex  R.  Mar- 
tin n  won  first  prize;  Mark  D.  Lederman 
won  second;  and  Albert  L.  Nagy,  Jr. 
placed  third. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  personal 
congratulations  to  the  contest  winners. 
Rex  Martin's  winning  speech  was  a  con- 
vincing appeal  to  America  to  continue 
the  struggle  to  maintain  its  freedom: 
This  I  Bblievk 
I  believe  In  Americanism,  and  freedom  is 
Americanism  at  Its  best. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  our 
forefathers  had  the  American  dream,  and 
came  to  this  country  for  one  main  reason, 
freedom.  Since  then,  freedom  or  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  has  been  our  heritage. 

In  1775  the  American  Bevolutlon  began 
and  was  fought,  under  the  leadership  of 
George  Washington,  for  one  main  purpose, 
freedom,  again  Americanism.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  written  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  outlining  the  principles  of  our 
country.  Then  came  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  remains  the  law  of  our 
land,  striving  for  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 
All  people  are  free  to  strive  and  to  succeed. 
Mark  Twain  once  said  "An  Englishman  Is  a 
man  who  does  something  because  It  has  been 
done  before,  but  an  American  Is  a  person 
who  does  something  because  It  has  not  been 
tlone  before".  Freedom  and  Americanism 
are  what  permitted  our  great  leaders  such 
as  Washington  and  Lincoln  to  succeed.  The 
free  atmosphere  likewise,  permitted  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  to  discover  electricity,  Alex- 
ander Bell  the  telephone,  and  allowed  Daniel 
Webster  to  become  one  of  our  greatest  ora- 
tors of  all  times.  Our  country  has  always 
needed  more  Daniel  Websters,  and  better 
communication  to  spread  the  American  word 
of  freedom  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  1881  the  ClvU  War  began  and  was 
fought  for  freedom  and  to  abolish  slavery, 
again  Americanism. 


In  1941  World  War  H  began  and  was 
fought  to  keep  America  free  and  to  protect 
the  free  world.  Sir  Winston  Churchill  once 
said  "A  democracy  Is  a  terrible  form  of  gov- 
ernment, but  I  know  of  none  better".  I  be- 
lieve most  Americans  feel  the  same  way. 

Today,  we  find  ourselves  at  war  In  Vietnam, 
and  again  fighting  for  freedom  or  Amer- 
icanism to  protect  our  interests  and  to  up- 
hold our  treaties,  and  to  contain  Communist 
oppression.  Under  Bed  Bule,  the  freedoms  of 
travel,  speech,  religion,  and  the  many  other 
freedoms  which  we  Americans  today  all  take 
for  granted,  do  not  exist.  Today  our  high 
standard  of  living,  and  our  great  accomplish- 
ments Including  putting  men  on  the  moon, 
have  been  possible  because  of  our  great  her- 
itage, freedom. 

Our  generation  today  is  enjoying  greater 
freedom  than  any  other  in  the  history  of 
man.  This  I  believe,  but  we  should  nev« 
take  It  for  granted.  Freedom  Is  not  free.  It 
can  and  has  been  extremely  costly.  You  hear 
the  question:  "What  type  of  a  nut  Is  he? 
He  wants  to  run  his  own  business.  He  wants 
to  select  bis  own  doctor.  He  wants  to  select 
his  own  friends.  He  wants  to  make  his  own 
bargains.  He  wants  to  grow  on  his  own  ef- 
forts. What  kind  of  a  nut  Is  he?"  He  Is  an 
American  who  understands  and  believes  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that's  what 
kind.  Aren't  you  glad  you  are  too?  And  don't 
you  wonder  why  so  many  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans are  trying  so  hard  to  destroy  the 
kind  of  life  that  has  made  us  the  aim  and 
the  envy  of  every  other  person  on  earth.  The 
question  is  what  kind  of  nuts  are  they? 
When  otir  United  States  Capitol  building  In 
Washington  Is  bombed,  It  Is  time  for  all  red 
blooded  Americans  to  wake  up. 

Today,  we  American  youths  are  well  edu- 
cated, filled  with  energy  and  enthiislasm  and 
foreslight,  and  are  eager  to  accept  and  pro- 
tect our  heritage.  To  us  It  will  always  be, 
America,  first,  last,  and  always.  This  I  be- 
aieve.  In  final  analysis,  It  matters  little 
whether  our  national  anthem  Is  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  or  America  the  Beautiful, 
but  what  really  matters  is,  when  our  flag.  Old 
Qlory,  goes  passing  by,  stand  up,  take  off 
your  hat,  put  your  hand  over  yotu:  heart  and 
say  "Thank  God,  I  am  an  American".  This 
I  believe. 


Ajml  19,  1971 


CROATIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or    tTKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPBESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  19,  1971 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday, 
AprU  10,  marked  the  30th  anniversary  of 
Independence  by  the  people  of  Croatia.  In 
April  1941,  the  people  of  that  ancient 
and  culturally  well  endowed  land  were 
finally  able  to  assert  their  right  to  pur- 
sue their  own  destiny.  Although  en- 
tangled in  the  tragedy  of  World  War  n, 
the  Croatlans  were  able  to  make  good  on 
their  determination  to  become  an  inde- 
pendent state. 

The  people  of  Croatia  have  a  long  and 
honorable  history  and  have  steadfastly 
maintamed  their  great  national  tradi- 
tions. The  American  public  should  re- 
member the  Croatlans'  courageous  strug- 
gle for  postwar  freedom. 

However,  World  War  H's  end  saw  the 
demise  of  Croatian  independence  ana 
now  she  has  become  a  part  of  Communl* 
Yugoslavia.  But  for  those  countrymen 
who  lived  through  that  period  of  resiu'- 
gence,  the  freedom  they  tasted  shau 
never  be  forgotten. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Croatian  m 


dependence,  we  should  all  remember 
those  patriots  who  solemnly  recall  that 
joyous  April.  On  this  occasion  we  should 
join  with  aU  those  of  Croatian  heritage 
as  they  recount  the  glory  and  justifiable 
pride  of  those  few  years  of  independence. 


THE  GUILTY  MEN 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAUroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1971 

Mr  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nguyen 
Khoa,  said  in  Washington  Star,  April  1, 

1971: 

We  had  Communtets  In  the  village  then. 
They  fight  against  the  Americans.  That's  why 
It  happened  ...  If  we  dldnt  have  CJommu- 
nUts  in  the  hamlet  it  would  not  have  h^- 
pened. 


Nguyen  B2ioa  is  a  militia  leader  In  the 
Vietnamese  hamlet  of  Tu  Cung  located 
about  a  half  mile  from  My  Lai  4— the 
subhamlet  where  the  Incident  for  which 
Lieutenant  Calley  has  been  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  took  place.  Nguyen 
Khoa's  5-year-old  son  was  killed  during 
the  encounter  at  My  Lai  4.  Yet  Nguyen 
Khoa  understands  why  it  happened.  He 
understands  where  the  basic  guilt  lies.  It 
does  not  rest  basically  with  Lieutenant 
C&ll6y. 

Neither  does  it  rest  with  the  American 
people.  Although  some  commentators 
who  can  find  little  to  recommend  our  Na- 
tion at  any  time  have  seized  upon  this 
Incident  as  conclusive  proof  that  Ameri- 
cans are  an  unworthy  and  degenerate 
people,  their  assessment  just  does  not 
square  with  the  facts. 

The  men  responsible  for  My  Lai  4,  the 
men  responsible  for  the  loss  of  well  over 
three  quarters  of  a  million  lives  in  South- 
east Asia  since  1957,  reside  in  Hanoi. 
They  and  their  program  of  action  fur- 
nish the  moral  justification  for  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  war.  They  are  hardened 
and  ruthless  Communist  despots  who  are 
attempting  to  subjugate  the  people  of 
Indochina  no  matter  what  the  cost  in 
human  life. 

While  U.S.  forces  have  waged  their 
campaign  In  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
with  the  greatest  possible  precautions  to 
preclude  civilian  casualties,  the  Com- 
munists have  conducted  a  systematic 
campaign  of  terror  against  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  In  order  to  bring  this 
massive  organized  liquidation  effort  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  I  have  been  inserting 
into  the  Congressional  Record  from 
time  to  time,  reports  of  terrorist  activi- 
ties which  are  compiled  by  the  National 
Police  of  South  Vietnam. 

This  series,  entitled  "The  Pulping  of  a 
People,"  brings  forth  most  vividly  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  Communist  ter- 
rorist activities  directed  against  civil- 
ians. Men,  women,  and  yoimg  adults 
were  assassinated,  maimed,  and  ab- 
ducted at  the  rate  of  approximately  290 
per  week  during  1970. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  most  vicious  single  attack  on  the 
civilian  population  of  South  Vietnam 
took  place  during  the  1968  Tet  offensive. 
Between  January  31.  1968,  and  March 
15,  1968,  approximately  7,400  civilians 
were  killed.  Over  5,000  civilians  in  the 
city  of  Hue  were  systematically  executed. 
It  was  in  response  to  this  ruthless  ex- 
termination campaign  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  requested  that 
U.S.  forces  be  sent  to  the  Son  My  area 
which  served  as  headquarters  for  the 
48th  Vletcong  battalion.  This  is  the  area 
where  the  My  Lai  Incident  took  place. 

As  the  House  Armed  Services  Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee,  headed  by  Con- 
gressman F.  Edward  Hubert,  stated  in  its 
Investigative  report  of  the  My  Lai  Inci- 
dent: 

The  vUlage  of  Son  My,  of  which  the  ham- 
let of  My  Lai  4  was  a  part,  was  a  hard  core 
Viet  Cong  area  and  had  been  so  for  more 
than  20  years.  The  hamlets  were  fortified  by 
camouflaged  fighting  bunkers  and  used  as  a 
base  and  supply  camp  for  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  Army  units.  It  was  from 
this  .Area  that  the  48th  Viet  Cong  Battalion 
launched  this  attack  on  the  city  of  Quan 
Ngal  during  the  January  1968  Tet  offensive. 
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ECTOR  MUNN:  ADVOCATE  OP 
PLANNED  PARENTHOOD 


The  subcommittee  report  also  com- 
mented on  the  civilians  in  the  area: 

Based  upon  events  which  took  place  in  the 
weeks  preceding  March  16,  1968  (the  date  of 
the  incident).  It  Is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  those  'civilians'  present  m  the  ham- 
let of  My  Lai  4,  except  those  too  young  to 
do  so,  were  there  to  aid  the  enemy  or  his 
cause.  They  had  been  previously  removed 
from  that  village  to  the  safety  of  a  refugee 
camp  but  subsequently  returned. 

The  subcommittee  report  also  sets  the 
incident  into  the  only  perspective  from 
which  the  occurrence  at  My  Lai  4  can  be 
understood. 

In  a  war  such  as  that  in  Vietnam,  our 
forces  in  the  field  must  live  for  extended 
periods  of  time  in  the  shadow  of  violent 
death  and  In  constant  fear  of  being  crippled 
or  maimed  by  booby  traps  and  mines.  And 
added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  this  Is  not 
war  in  the  conventional  sense.  The  enemy 
is  often  not  In  uniform.  A  farmer  or  a  house- 
wife or  a  chUd  by  day  may  weU  be  the  enemy 
by  night,  fashioning  or  setUng  mines  and 
booby  traps,  or  giving  aid,  comfort  and  as- 
sistance to  the  uniformed  enemy  troops. 
Under  such  circumstances,  one  can  under- 
stand how  It  might  become  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  o\ir  troops  to  accept  the  Idea  that 
many  of  those  who  kUl  them  by  night  some- 
how become  "innocent  civUlans"  by  day. 


The  President's  review  of  Lieutenant 
Galley's  case,  conducted  with  an  under- 
standing that,  in  the  murky  half-light 
of  indecisive  action  against  an  elusive 
enemy,  our  soldiers  are  many  times  in 
the  position  of  being  damned  if  they  do 
or  dead  If  they  do  not,  will  hopefully  pro- 
duce a  finding  within  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  law.  But  more  Im- 
portantly, we  must  let  the  firsthand  ex- 
perience and  obvious  commonsense  of 
Nguyen  Khoa  help  guide  us  to  the  roots 
of  the  problem. 

Justice  for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam can  only  be  achieved  by  directing 
our  state  apparatus  of  compulsion  and 
coercion  against  the  real  criminals.  These 
men  are  in  Hanoi,  not  Georgia. 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLOmlSA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Monday.  AprU  19.  1971 
Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  welfare 
costs  and  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
welfare  in  the  United  States  have  been 
the  subject  of  coimtiess  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  research  papers, 
studies,  reports,  and  debate  and  Is  pres- 
entiy  imder  consideration  by  the  Hotise 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Inextricably  related  to  the  problem  of 
rising  welfare  costs  in  America  Is  the 
size  of  the  welfare  family,  and  planned 
parenthood  is  likewise  an  essential  part 
of  any  meaningful  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Ector  Munn  of  Palm  Beach,  Pla., 
has  recognized  the  need  for  effective 
planned  parenthood  programs  to  curb 
welfare  costs,  and  I  am  enclosing,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  an  article 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Palm 
Beach  Daily  News  which  describes  Mr. 
Munn's  contributions  to  this  program. 

Ector  Mitkn:  Bikth  Contkol  Bontjs  CovzJt 
Cut  Belio'  Costs 
(By  Jane  Skinner) 
Welfare  problems  abotind  In  the  U.S.,  the 
"population  explosion"  has  been  picked  up, 
carried  down  the  field  of  social  significance  as 
a  menace  to  man's  survival,  and  all  along, 
Palm  Beach  winter  resident  Ector  Munn  has 
been  trying  to  do  something  about  both  con- 
ditions. 

Betlred  from  active  business  Ufe  10  years 
ago.  Munn  has  spent  moet  of  his  time  bring- 
ing the  planned  parenthood  concept  to  the 
attention  of  state  and  county  health  depart- 
ments throughout  the  southeastern  U.8. 

In  1964,  Munn,  with  the  assistance  of 
famed  cartoonist  George  McManus,  creator 
of  "Bringing  Up  Father,"  with  Maggie  and 
Jlggs,  began  furnishing,  free  of  charge,  post- 
ers designed  to  educate  masses  of  people 
living  m  a  poverty  environment  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  limiting  fanUly  size. 

The  response  was  immediate  .  .  .  letters 
poured  in  to  Munn  from  health  educators, 
obstetric  consxiltants.  nursing  consultants, 
directors  of  public  health  education  and  bu- 
reavis  of  maternal  and  child  care  in  Georgia. 
North  and  South  CaroUna.  Mississippi  and 
Florida,  asking  for  more  posters. 

In  1969,  the  Director  of  Maternal  Health 
Service  for  the  Georgia  State  Department  of 
Health  wrote,  "We  have  a  need  to  provide  aU 
of  our  159  co\mty  health  departments  with 
one  of  these  posters  and  to  use  others  in  the 
department  of  family  and  child  services,  who 
often  refer  patients  to  us." 

But  before  the  Planned  Parenthood  posters 
became  so  successful  he  had  trouble  keeping 
his  supply  commensurate  with  the  demand. 
Ector  Munn.  In  1966,  offered  financial  sup- 
port to  the  first  famUy  planning  clinic  In 
Palm  Beaoh  Coiinty  ...  In  Pahokee. 

Dr  C.  L.  Bnimback,  director  of  the  Palm 
Beach  County  Health  Dept.,  said  Munn  pro- 
vided the  department  with  funds,  M.108,  to 
operate  the  glades  area  cUnic  for  a  period  of 
one  year. 

"Mr.  Munn's  help  has  been  invaluable  to 
us,"  said  Dr.  Bnimback. 

Munn's  efforts  have  taken  on  new  energy 
in  the  past  year,  because  he  believes  an  In- 
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oentlve  program  could  be  more  successful  in 
family  planning  than  the  ever  growing  need 
for  more  welfare  dollars. 

"Only  one  out  of  four  potential  majthers 
of  welfare  babies  try  birth  control,  aid  of 
these,  so  many  drop  out  only  about  o^e  In 
five  Is  protected,"  he  said.  '. 

"An  Incentive  plan  to  practice  family  J>lan- 
nlng  should  be  employed." 

Dr.   Brumback   said   the   family   pla 
cUnlca  In  the  county  offer  various  mi 
achieving  this  end,  and  education  In 
tlclng  the  methods,  none  of  which  c 
offensive   to   Individuals   with   personal 
varying  religious  beliefs. 

Munn  takes  issue  with  providing  vi>ider- 
prlvlledged  people  with  "Information;'  re- 
ferring to  a  large  sum  of  money  recently  al- 
located to  tlie  Department  of  Health,  .Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  to  Improve  contiacep- 
tlvee.  1 

"Certainly  the  poor  do  not  need  Informa- 
tion. What  they  lack  Is  motivation  an^  the 
best  use  HEW  could  make  of  its  money  Would 
be  to  supply  motivation."  he  said.  | 

Munn  had  small  surveys  made  In  iPalm 
Beach  and  Sarasota  counties  to  determine 
what  constltutee  the  biggest  stunibllng 
blocks  to  successful  family  planning. 

The  women  screened  included  "afraid  of 
side  effects  (from  the  pUl),  too  far  tojgo  to 
a  cimic,  too  tired,  and  no  baby  sitter,"  ^mong 
the  reasons  for  not  availing  themselfes  of 
the  free  help.  i 

"Fatalism"  and  "apathy"  were  not  men- 
tioned, said  Munn,  "but  I  am  sure  the*  play 
a  large  part." 

Munn  believes  hope  of  turning  the  t  Ide  In 
the  future  does  not  He  with  the  pUl,  but  in 
a  new,  miniature  intra-uterlne  device  ( CtTD) . 
It  can  be  Inserted  by  specially  trained  visit- 
ing nurses. 

Wtthln  a  very  few  years,  he  said,  $  tiny 
capsule  now  in  experimental  use,  wUl  ^so  be 
available,  for  Injection  under  the  sklit 

The  capsule  contains  hormones  whlcji  pass 
through  Ita  membrane  and  protect  against 
pregnancy  for  several  months. 

Munn  suggests  compensation  fo*  the 
mother  for  her  time  in  having  the  rOD  in- 
serted. "A  small  cash  remuneration  .  . .  such 
as  a  day's  wages,  and  perhaps  a  day  of^  from 
work." 

"The  cost  of  an  incentive  reward  compared 
to  the  cost  of  a  relief -baby  U  nothing.  Prom 
birth  until  14  years  old.  cash  cost  to  public 
authorities  U  about  $7,000  and  that  1^  only 
the  beginning.  < 

"The  child's  home  of  one  and  two  rooms  is 
often  80  overcrowded  and  noisy  thjat  on 
reaching  school  age  they  cannot  do  home- 
work, get  discouraged  and  drop  out. 

"Without  the  education  to  get  a  Jol),  they 
may  turn  to  crime  and  drugs.  The  <jost  to 
the  community  In  police,  insurance,  jcourts 
and  prisons  is  beyond  calculation." 

Munn  said  "If  HEW  can  be  persuafled  to 
experiment  with  Incentives  perhaps  It  can 
break  the  vicious  chain  of  relief  babies  which 
grow  up  and  produce  other  relief  battles  in 
matbematlc  progression  like  a  cancer. T 
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the  National  Championships  in  Detroit, 
Mich. 

While  they  did  not  emerge  as  the  na- 
tional champions,  northern  New  York 
can  well  be  proud  of  the  team's  tourna- 
ment record  of  one  win,  one  loss  and  two 
ties.  At  the  National  Championships,  the 
Potsdam  team  tied  the  Partridge,  m., 
team  in  double  overtime;  tied  the  Erie, 
Pa.,  team;  defeated  the  Southfield,  Mich., 
team  and  were  defeated  by  the  Seattle, 
Wash.,  team. 

The  Midgets,  winners  of  the  New  York 
State  Tournament,  are  made  up  of  boys 
of  up  to  16  years  of  age,  and  traveled 
from  Potsdam  to  Detroit  after  more  than 
$2,000  was  donated  by  local  businessmen 
and  area  residents.  I  know  that  northern 
New  York  is  proud  of  the  Potsdam  Midg- 
ets as  they  wear  the  crown  of  champions 
of  New  York  State  and  for  the  excellent 
hockey  and  sportsmanship  they  dis- 
played. 


RID-LITTER  DAY  IN  BOYNTON 
BEACH.  FLA. 
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POTSDAM  MnXJETS— NEW  YORK 
STATE  CHAMPIONS      i 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

or   N«W    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  akn  de- 
lighted that  a  team  from  Potsdam,  N.Y., 
In  my  congressional  district,  the  Poitsdam 
Bfldgets,  won  the  New  York  State  Midget 
Hockey  Team  championship  In  March 
and  earlier  this  month  participated  in 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 


or    FXORITA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1971 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need 
not  look  too  far  to  realize  fie  are  becom- 
ing surrounded  by  trash  and  litter  on 
our  streets,  our  sidewalks  and  with  in- 
creasing frequency,  in  our  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas. 

Americans  like  to  throw  things  away, 
but  regrettably,  too  many  Americans 
don't  care  where  they  throw  their  trash, 
and  too  often  our  public  lands  become 
our  garbage  cans.  In  two  generations,  we 
Americans  have  mantiged  to  discard 
enough  solid  waste  to  cover  an  area  seven 
times  the  size  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

During  the  last  Congress,  I  was  pleased 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1970,  now  Public 
Law  91-512,  and  this  new  law  will  pro- 
vide incentive  for  finding  new  ways  of 
coping  with  our  solid  waste  problems. 

But,  in  large  measure,  citizen  concern 
will  be  the  key  to  improving  the  situation, 
and  action  at  the  locad  level  is  all  im- 
portant. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  city  of  Bosniton 
Beach,  Pla.,  has  taken  such  action  at  the 
local  level.  The  city,  on  April  3,  held  its 
second  annual  "Rid-Litter  Day"  from  9 
ajn.  to  12  noon. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  a  letter 
from  Councilwoman  Emily  M.  Jackson 
describing  the  activities  of  "Rid-Litter 
Day"  as  well  as  the  formal  report  of  the 
day's  success. 

City  of  Botnton  Beach, 
Boynton  Beach,  Fla.,  April  8. 1971. 
The  Hon.  Paul  G.  Rogers, 
Raybum  Building, 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

DiAH  Mr.  Rogxbs:  Knowing  of  your  in- 
terest In  what  Is  happening  in  your  district, 
I  am  encloelng  a  report  of  our  second  an- 
nual Clean-up  day  which  we  call  "Rid-Lltter 
Day." 

As  you  can  see  the  City  of  Boynton  Beach 
has  taken  an  active  part  In  fighting  pollu- 


tion by  having  one  massive  event  when  all 
residents  of  all  ages  were  Invited  to  help  rid 
our  city  of  litter. 

Prom  9:00  A.M.  until  Noon  the  City  of 
Boynton  Beach  looked  like  an  anthill  of  ants 
working  industriously.  Everywhere  you 
looked  you  saw  groups  of  residents  (from  2 
years  up)  filling  yello'?'  plastic  garbage  liners 
with  cans,  bottles,  paper,  etc.,  or  else  you 
saw  piles  of  filled  yellow  bags  heaped  in  piles 
waiting  for  the  garbage  truck  to  pick  them 
up. 

There  were  many  unusual  sights:  people 
filling  one  bag  with  more  bags  hanging  from 
belts,  pockets  or  even  one  tied  around  their 
waists  to  be  used  when  the  first  bag  was 
fiUed. 

One  woman  had  her  baby  strapped  to  her 
back,  while  the  mother  gathered  Utter. 

It  was  a  heart,  vanning  sight  to  see  people, 
working  togethet  (or  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, and  taking  pride  In  doing  so. 

I  wish  more  cities  would  try  this.  One  of 
the  first  solutions  to  pollution  is  civic  pride. 

Boynton  Beach  is  proud  of  Its  efforts  and 
resiiltfl. 

Yours  truly. 

Emilt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Rid-Litter  Day. 

Report  of  "Rm  LrrrER  Day" 
Time:  April  3,  1971 — 9:00  A.M.  to  Noon. 
Councilwoman  Emily  M.  Jackson,  Chair- 
man. 
Jody  Hamilton,  Co-Chairman  (9th  Grade). 
The  puipose  of  this  event  was  to  have  a 
community  concerted  effort  to  become  aware 
of  the  need  for  Civic  Pride,  by  keeping  oxii 
City  clean. 

Participating:  5  organizations  donated 
money,  9  individuals  donated  money. 

Planning  committee  was  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives (adult  and  students)  from  Rolling 
Green  School  Boynton  Beach  Elementary 
School,  Boynton  Beach  Jiinior  High  School, 
Porest  Park  School,  Wilson  Youth  Associa- 
tion, St.  Marks  School,  Boynton  Youth  As- 
sociation, also  representatives  from  Junior 
Women's  Club,  Women's  Club,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Lelsureville,  Sorosls,  Recreation 
Dapartment,  High   Point,  Swim  Club. 

The  above  orgauiizations  and  schools  took 
part  m  the  actual  cleanup  on  "Rid  Utter 
Day".  In  addition,  the  following  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  pickup:  Sterling  VlUage, 
Pack  322  Den  1  Cub  Scouts,  Pack  322  Den  6 
Cub  Scouts,  Troop  311  Girl  Scouts,  Day  Care 
Center,  Troop  100  Girl  Scouts,  Sigma  Alpha 
Chi  Pratemlty  (from  Florida  Atlantic  Uni- 
versity) Rldgewood  Hills,  Uttle  League, 
Brownie  Troop  233,  Junior  Optimists,  Hamp- 
shire Gardens,  plus  two  neighborhood  groups 
organized  by  parents. 

795  certificates  to  be  distributed  to  those 
who  participated  and  contributed  to  the 
Clean-Up  (Prom  age  2  years,  upwards)  at 
Council  meeting,  by  Co-Chalrman  Jody 
Hamilton. 

127  Posters  were  made  by  students  ana 
placed  In  stores  and  schools. 

197  "Badges  •  were  made  by  students  ad- 
vertising "Rid  Litter  Day". 

4  Supermarkets  and  3  Banks  distributed 
notices  of  "Rid  Litter  Day"  a  week  before 
April  3rd. 

The  City  furnished  3000  litter  bags  (gar- 
bage can  size). 

Grummons  Printers  contributed  some  oi 
the  certificates  and  an  anonymous  donor 
donated  the  remainder.  „rr^^v 

Thanks  are  due  the  news  media:  WDur- 
Radio,  WEAT-TV,  Palm  Beach  Post,  Palm 
Beach  Times,  Sun  Sentinel,  Boynton  Beacn 
News  Journal,  Miami  Herald. 

Special  thanks  is  due  to  Harold  Hopkins 
and  his  Sanitation  Department  for  their  co- 
operation. 

REStn-TS 

15,000  pounds  of  litter  taken  to  City  dump, 
plus  the  aluminum  cans  that  some  peopie 
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sorted  from  the  rest  of  the  Utter  and  took 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  be  used  for 
re-cycling. 

The  money  donated  ($96)  will  be  xued  to 
purchase  more  Litter  Barrels  to  be  placed  In 
strategic  places. 

IXNAI.    RKSULT 

Boynton  Beach  at  Noon  on  April  8rd  was 
probably  the  cleanest  city  In  Florida  and 
residents  have  become  more  aware  of  the  need 
to  keep  otir  City  clean.  EVERY  DAY  should 
be  "Rid  Utter  Day".  Use  Utter  bags  and 
Utter  barrels. 


POLLY  CHACE  HONORED  BY  ALPHA 
OAMMA  DELTA 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alpha 
Gamma  Delta  sorority  recently  honored 
one  of  its  members,  Mrs.  Pauline  Brown 
Chace,  with  its  Distinguished  Citizen 
Award  for  her  work  with  handicapped 
cliildren. 

I  have  known  Polly  Chace  and  her  hus- 
band, Los  Angeles  County  Supervisor 
Burton  Chace,  of  Long  Beach,  for  many 
years  and  know  of  her  fine  work  with  the 
exceptional  children  of  our  area. 

Polly  recently  wrote  an  article  for 
Alpha  Gamma  Delta's  quarterly  maga- 
zine concerning  the  needs  of  these  chil- 
dren and  the  opportunities  for  her  soror- 
ity sisters  to  help.  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
her  article  in  the  Record  and  commend  a 
great  lady  for  her  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  society  in  making  life  a  little 
easier  for  these  children : 

These,  Too,  Are  Yottr  CHiiJ>azN 
(By  Pauline  Brown  Chace) 

If  you  lived  in  Los  Angeles  County,  you 
would  have  approximately  52,000  children 
Identified  as  needing  and  enrolled  in,  "spe- 
cial" education  programs.  This  sounds  like 
a  very  big  family  of  handicapped  boys  and 
girls.  But  you,  like  we  are,  would  be  imeaslly 
conscious  of  this  fact.  Based  on  required  re- 
ports made  by  school  districts  to  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los  Angeles 
County  probably  has  110,000  handicapped 
children  who  need  "special"  programs. 

In  California,  all  physically  handicapped 
children  may  start  to  school  at  three  years  of 
age.  But  If  the  state  and  the  school  districts 
do  not  provide  the  money  for  school  environ- 
ments and  for  teachers'  salaries,  their  being 
able  to  go  to  school  is  not  a  reality.  I  feel  It 
is  imperative  that  trainable  and  educable 
mentally  retarded  children  be  admitted  to  a 
school  environment  at  three  years  of  age  Just 
like  the  other  handicapped  children.  The 
chance  of  their  rehabilitation  is  greater  the 
younger  they  are  placed  under  the  guidance 
of  specially  trained  teachers.  Dr.  Richard 
Clowes,  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles 
County  Schools,  Is  knowledgeable,  person- 
able, with  vision  and  leadership  abilities.  He 
has  vowed  to  make  California's  "special 
schools"  and  "special  education"  the  finest  In 
the  country.  Our  seven-member  Board  of 
Education  Is  one  hundred  per  cent  behind 
him. 

But  you  say.  "I  live  in  a  smaU  town.  We 
have  BO  few  exceptional  children.  We  can- 
not afford  special  classes  or  specially  trained 
teachers.  Our  school  board,  our  taxpayers  and 
our  legislators  cannot  and  wlU  not  spend  the 
•^scsesary  money."  But,  can  you  afford  not 
to  train  and  educate  these  children?  The 
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annual  cost  of  maintaining  a  child  in  an  in- 
stitution is  between  $6,600  and  $6,600.  The 
average  cost  for  adequate  special  education  is 
between  $2,600  and  $3,000  per  pupil.  If  these 
children  are  not  educated,  they  wUl  become 
lUiterates.  By  1980,  an  ilUterate  vrtll  have  no 
opportiinity  for  employment.  By  the  next  de- 
cade, the  societal  cost  for  an  illiterate  will 
rise  to  between  $160,000  and  $240,000  per  In- 
dividual. 

I  wish  that  everyone  of  my  sisters  in  Alpha 
Oamma  Delta  would  ask  herself,  "Am  I,  as  an 
individual  or  as  a  member  of  an  Alpha  Oam- 
ma Delta  alumnae  chapter  or  club.  reaUy 
concerned  about  "exceptional  or  special'' 
children?  Do  I  care  whether  or  not  they  are 
discarded  on  Life's  human  scrap  heap?  What 
can  I  do  to  make  special  education  and  spe- 
cial schools  available  to  all  chUdren  every- 
where, so  that  these  children  may  become 
more  fulfilled,  happier  and  hopefuUy,  a  con- 
tributor in  life?" 

Everyone  of  you  has  "exceptional  chUdren." 
But  I  am  using  "exceptional"  here,  to  identify 
any  child  who  deviates  from  the  normal  ei- 
ther physically,  mentally,  emotionally,  edu- 
cationally or  neurologically.  Do  you  know 
what  the  schools  In  your  town  or  city  are 
doing  to  meet  the  needs  of  your  blind  or 
partially  sighted  child;  of  the  deaf  or  hard  of 
hearing  child;  of  the  cerebral  palsied  child; 
of  the  emotionally  disturbed  child;  of  the 
mentally  retarded  child;  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate of  all,  the  multiple  handicapped 
child?  Are  your  special  schools  Inadequately 
financed?  Most  of  them  are.  Then  you  must 
work  for  legislation  with  adequate,  realistic, 
excess-cost  reimbursement  from  the  state 
to  your  local  school  districts.  Are  you  ade- 
quately teacher  staffed?  If  so,  you  are  the 
exception. 

You  must  sell  special  education  to  young 
men  and  women  going  into  the  teaching 
profession.  You  must  encourage  organizations 
and  clubs  to  give  adequate  scholarships  to 
those  who  will  prepare  themselves  to  teach 
handicapped  children.  We  should  work  to 
have  a  Doctoral  program  in  Special  Education 
established  In  at  least  one  of  each  state's  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  All  student 
teachers  should  be  required  to  spend  some 
time  in  "special"  classes.  A  course  on  excep- 
tional children  should  be  one  of  the  cur- 
riculum requirements  for  regular  teachers. 

Do  your  pediatricians  and  other  medical 
personnel  examining  children  recognize  the 
less  obviously  handicapped  child — the  child 
with  brain  damage  from  a  birth  injury?  We 
should  encourage  Institutions  training  phy- 
sicians, social  workers,  psychologists,  nurses 
and  teachers  to  require  courses  on  the  eti- 
ology and  diagnosis  of  mental  retardation 
and  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  mentally 
retarded  so  that  they  can  accurately  diagnose 
these  children  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Physically,  mentally,  emotionally  and  educa- 
tionally handicapped  children  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  school  at  three  years  of  age.  The 
sooner  they  are  under  the  guidance  of  com- 
petently trained  and  understanding  teach- 
ers, the  better  their  chance  of  rehablUtatlon. 

If  you  become  knowledgeable  about  the 
problems  and  needs  of  your  "special"  chU- 
dren, you  can  work  coop>eratively  with  your 
schools,  with  your  pubUc  and  with  your 
legislators  to  bring  about  an  understanding 
climate  for  yoiir  exceptional  chUdren,  and 
wholehearted,  adequate  financial  support. 
Volunteer  as  an  aid  to  your  special  educa- 
tion classes.  Work  with  your  recreation  de- 
partment for  beach  or  park  recreational  pro- 
grams for   your  handicapped  children. 

Norman  Johnson,  Director  of  Loe  Angeles 
County  Parks,  has  a  varied  and  stimulating 
program  for  all  types  of  handicapped  chU- 
dren. Richard  Fitzgerald.  Director  of  Los  An- 
geles County  Beaches,  has  specially  selected 
and  trained  lifeguards  who  give  our  County's 
mentally  retarded  children  a  water  safety  and 
marine  lUe  educational  program.  This  last 
summer  3,000  chUdren  from  the  minority 
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and  inner  city  groups,  were  given  five  days 
at  the  beach.  Many  of  these  boys  and  girls 
had  never  before  been  to  the  beach.  Having 
tblB  program  was  my  suggestion.  Yiou  can 
motivate  similar  "llfe-eiulchlng"  programs  In 
your  city,  coiinty  or  state. 

I  am  the  mother  of  two  daughters  with 
nerve  deafness.  Both  are  college  graduates, 
are  married,  have  famUles  and  do  substitute 
teaching  for  "special"  education.  I  have  a 
nine-year  old,  trainable,  mentally  retarded 
grandson.  I  am  knowledgeable  about  the 
needs  of  both  the  physically  and  mentaUy 
handicapped.  I  am  dedicating  my  time  and 
experience  to  bring  about  ever-better  educa- 
tional, recreational  and  work-exjserience  en- 
vironments for  the  handicapped  child.  Won't 
all  of  you,  my  sisters,  in  Alpha  Gamma  Delta, 
join  me? 


FILEMON  GARZA 


HON.  EUGIO  de  la  GARZA 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently an  article  from  the  May  1969  edi- 
tion of  the  Texas  Highways  magazine 
about  Mr.  Filemon  Garza  of  Rio  Grande 
City,  Tex.,  was  called  to  my  attention  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Felicia  Garza.  The 
article,  written  by  Mr.  Prank  Lively,  edi- 
tor of  the  Texas  Highways  magazine  pays 
tribute  to  Mr.  Garza,  who,  on  the  ssdary 
of  a  maintenance  foreman  with  the 
Texas  Highway  Department,  reared  and 
educated  eight  fine  children.  I  feel  the 
pride  and  dedication  of  this  man  to  his 
family  refreshing  and  inspiring  enough 
to  share  with  my  feUow  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Filemon  Oarza 

The  smaU  town  of  Rio  Grande  City  lies 
on  US  83  about  halfway  between  the  lush 
citrus  groves  of  Mission  and  the  sparkling 
green  waters  of  Falcon  Reservoir.  Except  for 
an  occasional  hurricane  or  cloudburst,  it  is 
hot  and  dusty  most  of  the  year.  Cacti  and 
mesqiUte  cover  the  rolling  hiUs.  It  is  a  toixgh 
country. 

It  is  only  natural  that  FUemon  Garza  re- 
flects the  toughness  of  his  surroundings. 
Garza,  maintenance  foreman  in  Rio  Grande 
City  since  1944,  has  to  be  counted  as  one  of 
the  totigh  ones,  a  man  for  the  long  haul. 

His  wife  Guadalupe  also  knows  something 
of  self  sacrifice  and  the  toughness  it  takes 
to  get  the  Job  done.  Between  the  two  of  them 
they  have  reared  eight  children  on  a  High- 
way Department  maintenance  man's  salary. 
Quite  an  accomplishment  In  Itself.  But  that's 
only  part  of  It.  Not  only  did  aU  the  chUdren 
graduate  from  high  school,  but  six  have 
graduated  from  college  and  the  last  two  are 
in  college  now! 

District  21  employees  look  upon  the  Oarzas' 
accomplishments  with  amazement. 

"FUemon  can  teach  us  all  a  lesson  in 
citizenship,"  says  District  Engineer  Ray- 
mond Stotzer,  who  believes  that  many  of 
today's  social  problems  could  be  solved  If 
parents  followed  the  Oarzas'  example  of 
strong  famUy  ties  and  an  Insistence  in  get- 
ting a  good  education.  "And  Filemon  is  so 
well  thought  of  in  his  community  that  he 
can't  help  but  be  an  asset  to  the  Highway 
Department." 

Garza's  boss.  District  Maintenance  Engi- 
neer Sam  Cox,  agrees. 

"He  knows  practically  everybody  in  Rio 
Grande  City  and  he  has  the  respect  of  the 
community,"  adds  Cox.  "And  I'll  tell  you 
another    thing.   He's   Highway   Department 
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tbxough  and  through.  It's  not  a  Job  with 
him.  It's  a  way  of  life." 

But  0«rza  always  reserved  at  least  a  part 
of  hU  life  for  his  family.  As  Traffic  Engineer 
Ross  Pltzpatrlck  put  It,  "I  think  his  prlnaar* 
goal  In  life  has  always  been  to  educate  hie 
children." 

Why  this  persistence  for  an  education  froi^ 
A  man  who  only  finished  the  ninth  grade? 

"I  knew  a  UtUe  bit  to  get  this  Job.  And  J. 
kiMW  It  was  important  that  my  chlldre^ 
get  an  education,"  says  FUemon  Oarza. 

There  was  never  any  question  about  school . 
After  the  first  daughter  graduated  from  colj- 
lege,  the  rest  of  the  children  knew  they 
had  to  go— and  help  the  next  one  go  tt> 
college.  , 

Oarza  credits  the  long,  hard  pull  to  hh 
wife  and  the  Highway  Department.  He  sale 
his  wife  had  to  be  "very  economical"  with 
his  salary  so  they  could  send  the  children  to 
school. 

"It  also  helped  to  have  a  good  credit  ratlnjg 
at  the  bank,"  he  added. 

Garza  began  working  for  the  Highway  De- 
partment In  Rio  Grande  City  38  years  ag|o 
this  month.  He  was  working  with  an  auto- 
mobile dealer  there  In  1931  when  he  decideld 
h«  needed  a  better  paying  Job  because  his 
wife  was  expecting  their  first  child.  Garaa 
asked  the  Highway  Department  malntenanoe 
foreman  for  a  Job  one  morning,  quit  his  Job 
at  the  auto  dealer's  at  noon,  and  began  worH- 
Ing  for  the  Department  at  1  p.m.  for  28  cen^ 
an  hour! 

It  was  the  day  of  hand  labor  Garza  used  s 
pick  and  shovel  nine  hours  a  day  for  six  da|s 
a  week.  When  It  rained,  the  men  pulled  cats 
out  of  the  mud  with  a  team  of  mules.  Whe|i 
they  worked  out  on  the  roads  far  from  tow^. 
they  camped  out  at  night.  There  was  no  p^r 
diem.  ' 

A  crew  of  15  to  18  men  with  hand  tools  hj^d 
to  maintain  about  100  miles  of  dirt  roadb, 
Oarza  recalls.  Today  bis  crew  of  28  malntalits 
some  353  miles  of  paved  highways  with  tQe 
latest  maintenance  equipment.  The  transi- 
tion from  hand  labor  to  machinery  can^e 
after  World  War  n. 

"Today  a  man  has  to  work  more  with  his 
bead  than  his  bands.  I  don't  think  the  m«- 
ehlnery  makee  people  lasy.  If  they're  la;^, 
they're  laay."  1 

Oarza  said  several  of  the  men  In  tnoee  days 
could  not  read  or  write.  Birt  today  he  feels  a 
man  must  be  educated  to  handle  the  compli- 
cated machinery,  fill  out  the  maintenance 
records,  estimate  the  cost  of  Jobe,  and  handle 
the  hundred  other  tasks  necessary  to  keep  a 
mechanized  maintenance  section  runnlilg 
smoothly. 

Sam  Oox  is  proud  of  his  maintenance  fore- 
men. He  says  they  are  aggressive  and  competi- 
tive and  dedicated.  It  must  rub  off.  Oarta 
says  almost  the  same  things  about  his  meti. 
"rm  lucky  to  have  had  good,  reliable,  elB- 
cient  men  working  with  me,"  explains  Gar^. 
"I  have  only  four  men  with  lees  than  10  years 
experience,  and  one  man  has  been  with  iis 
for  40  years."  \ 

What's    the    reason    for    such    longevity? 

Garza  thinks  perhaps  It  Is  the  regular  bouts. 

"Of  course,   we  have  a  better  sick  leaive 

policy  now,  too.  Highway  Department  wa^es 

are  as  good  as  any  In  this  area."  \ 

What  Oarza  calls  "regular  hours"  may  se«m 
a  Uctle  strange  to  those  of  us  who  are  used 
to  eight-hour  days.  His  men  still  work  nine 
hotirs  a  day — and  many  more  when  there  apre 
floods  and  other  natural  disasters,  such  as 
the  1967  hurrlcmne. 

Oarza  Just  shrugs  and  says  he  never  thinks 
about  the  long  hours.  His  day  seldom  ends 
before  sundown.  He  drives  every  road  In  bis 
county  once  a  week  in  the  daytime,  and  oqoe 
a  month  at  night.  The  night  drive  is  to  make 
sure  signs  reflect  properly  and  that  they  c*n 
be  reed  eesUy.  If  the  weather  U  bed,  h#'U 
drive  the  roads  more  often. 

Oarma's  eyea  light  up  when  be  talks  abclut 
hla  years  wttli  the  Department. 
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"Tve  enjoyed  every  bit  of  it.  I've  worked 
with  some  fine  nien  over  the  years.  The  High- 
way Department  has  a  system  of  working  that 
you  enjoy.  You  know  you're  working  for  the 
future.  My  only  regret  Is  that  I  have  to  get 
out  at  65." 

When  he  had  an  operation  In  January, 
Oarza  was  afraid  he  might  have  to  take  dis- 
ability retirement,  but  he  was  soon  able  to 
return  to  work.  As  Sam  Cox  said,  Pllemon  is 
a  proud  man  who  wants  to  complete  hla  ca- 
reer with  the  Department  and  retire  at  65. 

There  will  be  more  time  for  working  In 
chxirch  and  community  activities  when  he 
retires,  says  Garza.  His  wife  Is  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time,  also,  "so  we  can  travel  to 
see  our  children  and  our  14  grandchildren." 

When  he  retires  in  the  faU  of  1970,  the 
Garzas  last  child  will  be  In  her  final  year  at 
college.  That  will  mean  they  have  had  chil- 
dren In  school  for  the  last  32  years — long 
years  of  self-sacrifice. 

"It's  been  pretty  tovigh,"  says  Oarza,  'Taut 
you  can  do  It  If  you  want  to  do  It." 
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McCaffrey  warns  of  campaign 
to  intimidate  press 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or   CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATTVES 

Monday.  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Joseph  McCaffrey  of  the  WMAL  stations 
in  Washington  is  widely  recogiiized  as  an 
astute  commentator  on  Congress  and  its 
work.  Few  newsmen  know  their  subject 
better  than  Joe,  a  familiar  figure  in  these 
halls  and  a  confidant  of  many  Members, 
of  varying  ideological  persuasions,  and 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  McCaffrey  drew  on  his 
many  years  of  experience  as  a  working 
newsman  in  a  thoughtful  address  to  the 
annual  Writing  Awards  luncheon  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Women,  at  Culpeper,  Va. 

His  topic :  The  escalating  campaign  of 
certain  Government  oflQcials  to  discredit 
those  who  gather  and  report  news. 

As  most  of  our  colleagues  are  well 
aware,  Mr.  McCaffrey  has  no  partisan  ax 
to  grind.  He  speaks  from  the  informed 
and  objective  standpoint  of  one  who  has 
been  a  professional  observer  of  the 
Washington  scene  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

Says  Mr.  McCaffrey: 

I  have  found  during  that  time  that  report- 
ers are  not  infallible,  nor  are  men  in  public 
Ufe  Infallible.  However.  I  have  found  more 
men  in  public  life  who  claimed  Infallibility 
than  reporters. 

As  one  who  spent  two  decades  as  a 
newsman  before  coming  to  Congress,  I 
fully  subscribe  to  Mr.  McCaffrey's  con- 
clusion: Reporters  help  keep  the  political 
game  honest,  regardless  of  who  is  in 
power. 

His  speech  should  be  of  general  inter- 
est, and  I  am  pleased  to  include  it  at  this 
point  with  my  remarks: 

Remakxs  bt  Joseph  McCAmxT 

I'd  like  to  talk  today  about  what  appears 
to  be  a  concentrated  camfialgn  of  intimida- 
tion against  reporters,  not  Just  in  the  media 
I  work  in,  television,  but  against  all  men 
and  women  who  are  reporting  news. 

When  the  criticism  is  directed  by  the  sec- 
ond highest  ranking  elected  ofllclal  In  the 
nation's  government  there  Is  a  fine,  If  not  In- 


discernible line  between  criticism  and  cen- 
sorship. 

It  Is  no  happenstance  that  this  official 
criticism  comes  at  a  time  when  reporters, 
and  especially  those  who  work  in  Wash- 
ington, are  dealing  in  a  land  of  make  be- 
lieve. The  people  of  the  country  are  either 
not  being  told  aU  that  Is  going  on,  or  they 
are  told  that  what  they  read  Is  really  not  so. 

It  Is  a  sleight  of  hand  routine  which  bolls 
down  to  this:  "thlngs-are-not-what-they-ap- 
pear,-but-what-we-tell-you-they-are." 

The  cost  of  living  goes  up  again,  but  we 
are  told  this  Is  a  good  sign  because  It  dldnt 
go  up  as  far  as  It  did  the  month  before,  yet 
we  are  denied  briefings  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  experts  who  can,  if  they 
are  allowed  to,  honestly  Interpret  what  the 
latest  figures  mean. 

The  current  criticism,  taken  along  with 
this"lt's-not-what-lt-is-but-what-we-8ay-lt- 
Is,"  adds  up  to  an  attempt  to  shake  the  be- 
lief of  the  people  In  what  they  read  In  the 
press,  and  In  their  weeklies,  and  what  they 
hear  on  radio  and  television. 

The  criticism  Is  aimed  at  smudging  over 
the  real  differences  between  the  facts  as 
they  are  available  and  what  those  In  posi- 
tions of  power  seek  to  claim  those  facts 
mean  or  do  not  mean. 

There  is  grave  doubt  that  the  present 
criticism  of  the  media  is  spontaneous.  It 
may  be  recalled  a  key  member  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  once  accused  the  press 
corps  of  unfairly  trying  to  get  him,  and  told 
repKTrters  they  would  not  have  him  to  "kick 
around  any  more". 

Even  the  farmer  White  Hotise  resident 
Intellectual,  Daniel  Moynlhan,  has  Joined 
the  hounds.  He  is  disturbed  not  only  by 
reporters  but  by  the  bureaucrats  who  leak 
stories  to  them.  However,  he  falls  to  explain 
why  It  Is  that  the  release  of  Information 
about  the  government  poses  such  a  threat 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Republic. 

To  categorize  the  bureaucrats  and  the  re- 
porters to  whom  they  gave  Information  as 
antl-Nlxon  malcontents  is  to  foster  an  In- 
correct and  even  dangerous  view  of  what  this 
country  is  all  about.  The  government,  even 
that  part  of  It  known  as  the  Executive 
Branch,  does  not  belong  to  any  sitting  Presi- 
dent. It  belongs  to  the  people.  And  news 
about  pending  changes  In  its  composition 
should  be  disseminated  widely  and  well.  Our 
government  functions  best  only  In  the  bright 
glare  of  public  discussion,  however  painful  it 
may  be  to  string  pullers  In  the  executive 
offices. 

The  role  of  men  in  government  is  to  defend 
themselves  against  too  great  a  glare.  They 
are,  quite  naturally,  protective  of  themselves 
and  what  they  are  doing.  The  men  respon- 
sible for  presenting  the  President's  Inuige,  for 
example,  are  t>asically  not  free  information 
people  but  propagandists.  They  are  drawn 
from  advertising  and  the  editorial-page  side 
of  newspapers,  and  in  the  case  of  the  present 
administration,  these  are  conservative  news- 
papers. Therefore,  these  men  think  of  the 
media  as  devices  for  selling  something — 
whether  its  soap  or  Ideas,  and  their  concern  of 
course,  is  with  ideas  or  perhaps,  even  non- 
Ideas.  Combine  this  with  a  President  who  is 
convinced  that  reporters  are  not  his  friends 
but  his  enemies  as  he  indicated  in  his  "last 
press  conference"  back  In  1962 — end  we  set 
today's  stage. 

De«plte  lip  service  to  the  contrary,  in 
Washington  today  you  sense  no  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  government  In  the  free-wheeling 
public  discourse  which  has  built  this  coun- 
try. Instead  you  have : 

Army  Intelligence  agents  maintaining  dos- 
siers on  ordinary  citizens  and  political  lead- 
ers .  .  . 

The  Attorney  General  asserting  his  right  to 
tap  almost  anyone's  telephone  In  the  cause 
of  national  eec\uity  .  .  . 

Presidential  poUcy  advisers  refusing  to  tee- 
tlf y  before  Congressional  committees  .   .  • 
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The  FBI  punishing  Its  own  agents  for  dar- 
ing to  suggest  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  may 
possess  htunan  flaws  .  .  . 

A  Congressional  committee  Issuing  a  sub- 
poena for  the  materials  not  even  used  in 
producing  a  television  documentary    .   .   . 

This  is  a  grim  mosaic  .  .  .  one  that  hard- 
ly contributes  to  a  robust  discussion  of  pub- 
lic Issues.  And  I  think  the  ciirrent  attacks  on 
the  media  must  be  seen  as  a  part  of  this  gen- 
eral environment. 

Putting  the  press  on  the  defensive  is  a  po- 
litical ploy.  And  it  Is  the  natural,  logical 
ploy  If  you  have  convinced  yourself  of  three 
things: 

1.  That  political  considerations  are  ulti- 
mate considerations  .  .  . 

2.  That  large  segments  of  the  press  are 
against  you  .  .  . 

8.  That  the  country  will  be  well-served  by 
an  im-crltical,  un-questlonlng  acceptance  of 
government  policies. 

Washington  seems  weU  on  the  way  to  ac- 
cepting aU  three. 

All  presidents  have  fought  their  battles 
with  the  news  media  and  expressed  concern 
over  its  "balance"  or  lack  of  same.  George 
Washington  was  the  first  president  and  the 
first  president  to  feel  that  way.  Lyndon 
Johnson  Lb  still  press  shy,  and  John  Ken- 
nedy, who  probably  got  the  best  treatment 
of  any  recent  President,  tcdd  his  aides  not  to 
trust  reporters. 

But  never  has  an  Administration  mustered 
such  a  frontal  assault  as  we  see  today.  This 
may  be  because  the  art  of  merchandizing 
and  Image  making  has  developed  so  much 
more  during  recent  years,  and  the  present 
Administration  has  become  wrapped  up  in 
Its  Image  and  the  effect  that  image  will  have 
on  public  opinion. 

Public  policy  Is  constantly  being  ap- 
proached in  terms  of  Its  Impact  on  this  or 
that  voting  block,  how  It  will  be  treated 
In  the  press,  and  what,  in  turn,  the  result 
will  be  in  the  opinion  polls. 

The  Image  has  become  more  Important 
than  the  substance,  and  so,  perhaps,  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  "Image  presenters"  are 
htid  responsible  when  all  is  not  going  well. 
South  Vietnamese  defeats  aren't  the  fault 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  or  the  Americans 
who  planned  the  battles,  they  are  the  fault 
of  the  Saigon  press  corps  and  the  columnists 
and  commentators  in  the  United  States.  If 
we  exalt  government  by  public  relations, 
this  is  only  a  natural  conclusion. 

Individual  stories,  individual  newspapers, 
broadcast  stations  and  networks  may  have 
presented  unfair  reports,  even  erroneous  re- 
ports. But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
was  best  made  by  Walter  Lli>pmann:  "The 
theory  of  a  free  press  is  that  the  truth  will 
emerge  from  free  reporting  and  free  discus- 
sions, not  that  It  will  be  presented  perfect- 
ly and  Instantly  in  any  one  account." 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  there  can 
be  a  free  and  unrestricted  flow  of  Informa- 
tion if  radio  and  television  broadcasters  can 
be  hailed  before  Congressional  committees 
every  time  they  touch  a  sensitive  nerve  with 
their  news  programs? 

The  integrity  and  courage  of  radio  and 
television  are  fragile  commodities  .  .  .  the 
men  who  run  the  Industry  know  they  face 
goveriunent  licensing  Inquiries  every  three 
years.  The  mechanics  of  this  has  become 
more  difficult  each  year. 

The  possibility  that  broadcasters  will  be 
required  to  come  to  Washington  and  explain 
their  actions  In  producing  speclflc  programs 
will  drive  off  the  air  the  small  amount  of 
Investigative  reporting  that  Is  now  being 
done. 

Vice  President  Agnew  is  denaandlng  that 
the  free  press  enter  the  political  arena,  that 
It  behave  as  a  third  political  party  or  as  a 
lobby  group.  He  even  proposes  that  network 
correspondents  be  put  on  a  panel  and  Inter- 
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rogated,  vrlth  himself  as  one  of  the  interro- 
gators, a  kind  of  "BEAT  the  press"  Idea. 

What  kind  of  a  free  press  Is  it  that  must 
appear  before  a  panel  of  poUticians  and  ex- 
plain and  apologize  for  its  reporting?  How 
much  freedom  is  there  in  such  an  Idea? 

Why  does  the  Executive  branch,  which 
spends  mllllona  of  dollars  on  public  rela- 
tions men  to  spread  the  party  line,  (and  the 
government  is  loaded  with  public  relations 
men),  need  such  extraordinary  measures 
to  answer  Its  critics? 

Bow  can  reporters,  who  spend  their  pro- 
fessional lives  striving  for  objectivity  be  ex- 
pected to  survive  In  the  political  arena,  where 
only  the  skilled  polemlstf  survive? 

Once  you  have  made  the  news  media  Jiist 
another  branch  of  p>olltlcs  you  have  de- 
stroyed its  value.  It  Is  easy  to  destroy  be- 
cause it  Is  a  fragile  Institution. 

Its  power  is  held  In  check  by  public  ac- 
ceptance in  the  market  place. 

As  I  read  the  First  Amendment  that  Is  the 
only  test  which  may  be  applied. 

It  is  the  only  test  which  I,  as  a  free  Amer- 
ican, am  ready  to  accept. 

There  are  troublescHne  problems  facing  this 
country,  at  hotne  and  abroad.  Men  in  gov- 
ernment are  not  going  to  solve  them  by 
carping  about  the  way  reporters  report  or 
do  not  report.  The  Job  ahead  of  them,  and 
this  country  Is  much  more  Important  than 
that.  We  have  to  face  up  to  the  problems 
honestly  and  not  try  to  confuse  and  diffuse 
them  by  the  use  of  mirrors. 

I  have  observed  the  workings  of  Waahlng- 
ton,  and  of  reporters,  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  1  have  found  during  that 
time  that  reporters  are  not  infallible,  nor  are 
men  in  public  life  infallible.  However,  I  have 
found  more  men  In  public  life  who  claimed 
Infallibility  than  reporters. 

It  is  reporters  who  best  serve  to  keep  the 
game  honest  regardless  of  who  Is  In  power 
or  who  is  out  of  power  In  Washington,  and 
that  goes,  too,  for  Richmond,  and  on  down 
to  a  county  seat  such  as  Culpeper, 

During  my  years  as  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent I  have  found  that  despite  the  raz- 
zle-dazzle of  the  Executive  department  or 
of  the  committees  of  Congress,  or  of  Indi- 
viduals from  either  federal  branch,  the  truth, 
by  a  process  of  osmosis,  seeps  through,  some- 
times only  drop  by  drop,  and  sometimes  a 
little  late,  but  almost  always,  I  would  point 
out,  because  of  the  curiosity,  the  Insistence, 
and  the  dedication  of  some  reporter  or  many 
reporters. 

This  is  a  time  In  our  history  when  we 
need,  more  than  anything  else,  faith:  faith 
in  ourselves,  faith  in  each  other,  and  above 
all  else,  faith  in  this  great  co\intry  of  ours. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or    IfXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  19.  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  which 
celebrated  its  81st  anniversary  last  week. 
Is  the  oldest  and  most  enduring  of  the 
U.S.  multilateral  international  commit- 
ments. From  the  earliest  days  of  our 
Nation,  we  have  realized  the  importance 
of  Latin  America. 

The  dedication  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics  to  achieving  the  goals  of  the 
AlUance  for  Progress,  including  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-help,  is  essential  to  political, 
economic,  and  social  progress  in  the 
hemisphere. 
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In  honor  of  the  foimdlng  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  we  should  extend  tc  the 
other  republics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  their  citizens,  our  sincere 
best  wishes  and  hopes  that  the  year 
ahead  will  mark  a  new  period  of  growth, 
prosperity,  social  progress,  and  justice 
for  aU. 


MRS.  ANNA  PERRY  THOMAS,  A 
DELEGATE  TO  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILXXN0I8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  name  Mrs.  An- 
na Perry  Thomas  of  Waukegan,  m.,  as 
delegate  from  the  12th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children,  that  was  held  in 
Washington,  December  13  through  18. 
1970. 

Mrs.  Thomas  operates  the  Happy  Day 
Nursery  School  and  Children's  Educa- 
tional Center  in  Waukegan,  and  is  an 
Inspiration  to  those  who  know  her  for 
the  dedication,  enthusiasm  and  insight 
she  brings  to  her  work  and  to  those  chil- 
dren entrusted  to  her  care. 

Mrs.  Thomas  has  graciously  provided 
me  with  a  copy  of  her  r^)ort  on  the 
White  House  Conference,  including  some 
personal  comments,  which  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 
Thus,  I  am  having  them  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

In  a  foreword  to  her  personal  remarks, 
Mrs.  Thomas  stated: 

I  was  encouraged  to  see  the  reaching  out 
for  ideas  that  would  help  us  to  And  the 
Instruments  with  which  we  can  work.  I 
looked  with  Interest  at  the  children  who  took 
part  In  the  skits.  I  enjoyed  the  music  and 
felt  the  heart  beat  of  a  troubled  people — the 
Indians,  the  Spanish-speaking,  the  mountain 
people,  the  Afro-American,  the  middle-class, 
the  affluent  society  and  the  people  of  Influ- 
ence, all  fermenting — as  it  were — a  great 
for«e  of  projective  effort  centered  In  their 
concern  for  the  very  young  child  of  every 
level.  The  haves  and  have-nots,  the  sick  and 
the  well,  both  physically  and  mentally.  But  I 
felt  a  lack  of  moral  and  ^lirltual  concern. 
I  felt  the  need  for  recognition  of  our  Great 
Educator,  Great  Physician,  Great  Father  of 
all  men.  Who — because  of  His  love  for  us — 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  at  His  Son,  Just 
as  some  of  the  people  all  over  the  world  are 
doing  today.  We  are  sending  our  sons  to  be 
sacrificed  in  Vietnam  and  other  wars,  but 
we  are  falling  to  plan  for  the  good  life  that 
will  make  wars  impossible.  Understanding 
destroys  hate,  destroys,  graft,  destroys  bigotry 
and  degeneration  and  creates  a  sense  of  well- 
wishing  that  Is  the  beginning  of  weU-being. 

When  we  can  take  this  firm  step  toward 
the  good  life,  the  need  for  the  dole  wlU  be 
no  more.  Jobs  will  take  the  place  of  alms. 
When  the  people  of  America  or  of  any  other 
nation  provide — all  the  way  from  the  admin- 
istration to  the  recipient  of  relief — these 
dependent  famlUes  with  understanding  of 
their  need  for  self-respect  and  self-reliance 
"freedom  from  want"  will  be  a  reality.  Then 
and  not  until  then  will  this  nation  or  any 
nation  prosi>er  In  the  finest  sense  of  the 
word. 
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These  were  the  thoughts  racing  through 
my  mind  as  I  felt  the  resentment  In  many 
of  the  sentlmenta  expressing  the  need  of  c  ur 
children  which  poured  forth  from  other  de  le- 
gates. "Oh,  that  men  would  praise  the  L<^rd 
for  His  goodness  and  His  wonderful  gifts  to 
the  children  of  Men !"  .  .  .  But  there  was  mo 
prayer. 

Mrs.  Thomtis  is  one  who  has  not  for- 
gotten that  our  Founding  Fathers  prayed 
as  they  convened,  and  established  our  Pe- 
public.  I  am  happy  and  grateful  that  tills 
augiist  body  continues  in  this  practipe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  gratifying  to  leatn 

that  a  recommendation  submitted  by  my 

constituent  at  the  Conference  was  one  of 

the  few  chosen  for  ofHclal  inclusion.  Mrs. 

Thomas'  recommendation  reads  as  f  )1- 

lows: 

Recommendation 

Due  to  the  miscarriage  of  purpose  that  1  las 
been  prevalent  in  many  licensed  and  fitd- 
erally  funded  programs  for  the  young  child, 
there  Is  a  need  for  well  informed  leaderslilp. 
Teachers,  their  aaalstants  and  aides,  mjist 
continue  to  grow  in  educational  skills. 

I  recommend  that  requirements  In  edui»- 
tlonal  qualifications  shall  be  specifically 
stated  and  that  these  qualifications  shall.be 
met  by  all  administrators,  supervisors,  direc- 
tors, teachers,  and  ^or  any  other  persons  hold- 
ing official  positions  as  leaders  of  progratas 
for  young  children. 

Orientation  training  should  be  required  of 
all  persons  assisting  the  teacher  before  (in- 
terlng  Into  the  regular  program. 

Workshops  and  periodical  in-service  tra  n- 
Ing  for  teachers  and  teacher  assistants  she  ild 
be  a  part  of  every  program  planned  for  ihe 
young  child  and  participation  in  such  train- 
ing should  be  required  of  every  memberj  of 
the  teaching  stafT. 

FURPOSE 

The  child  needs  an  atmosphere  In  which 
he  can  grow  and  develop,  knowing  that  |  he 
Is  not  expected  to  perform  beyond  his 
paclty.  The  young  child  needs  time  to 
and  guidelines  to  follow  which  will  give 
a  chance  to  know  and  respect  himself 
the  dignity  and  rights  of  all  people, 
should  have  a  feeling  of  "belonging,"  anc 
being  a  part  of  a  constructive  program  ttat 
meets  his  needs  and  the  needs  of  others,  (^ne 
where  he  can  make  his  contribution  ^nd 
appreciate  the  contributions  of  those  abiut 
him. 

The  child  needs  to  know  the  adult 
friend,  who  provides  Interesting  experiei 
which  take  him  from  where  he  is,  star 
with  what  he  knows,  to  new  knowledge 
his  own  speed — through  his  own  creatl 
ness.  Here,  because  of  quality  training 
the  sensitivity  of  his  needs  his  teacher 
help  him  to  learn  to  meet  difficult  sltuatlc 
to  work  with  problems  at  his  own  level 
understanding  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the 
ders  of  God's  good  earth;  knowing  full  ^eU 
that  this  child  for  whom  she  Is  placing  gultie- 
Unes  must.  In  his  time  of  responsibility,  tike 
the  best  from  the  past  and  the  best  from  ihe 
present  and  b\illd  his  own  future. 

These,  we  feel,  are  not  only  needs 
rights — of  every  child  that  lives  upon 
face  of  the  earth. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  all  prog 
shall  provide  adequate  background  of 
demlc  education,  sensitivity  to  the  needs 
the  young  child,  and  the  ability  to  raise 
educational  standards  of  the  program  1  to 
quality  teaching  through  workshops,  {in- 
service  training  and  continuous  growth  And 
development  In  knowledge  and  understa:id- 
ing  of  the  young  child — keeping  in  mind  t  aat 
the  Individuality  of  every  child  Is  of  gieat 
Importance. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ARTICLE 
POINTS  OUT  EFFECTIVENESS  OF 
DAYTON'S  MODEL  CITIES  AND 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  EFFORTS 


April  19,  1971 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

oy  oRio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1971 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday's  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  one  of  the  most  highly  regarded 
newspapers  in  the  country,  carried  a 
comprehensive  story  regarding  two  fed- 
erally supported  programs  presently  in 
operation  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  lies 
within  my  congressional  district. 

The  article  examined  in  detail  the  op- 
eration of  the  model  cities  program  and 
the  law  enforcement  efforts  now  under- 
way. The  conclusion  reached  by  the 
writer  was  that  those  projects  are  among 
the  best  in  the  Nation,  no  small  accolade 
from  so  estimable  a  publication. 

The  jouiTialist's  account  speaks  for  it- 
self, Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  thought  I  would 
add  a  few  observations  of  my  own  about 
some  of  the  other  effective  initiatives 
that  have  been  undertaken  in  the  Great- 
er Dayton  area  with  Federal  support. 

One  effort  that  certainly  stands  out  is 
a  scatteratlon  housing  plan  developed 
by  the  Miami  Valley,  Ohio,  Regional 
Planning  Commission.  Now  under  review 
by  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Department,  this  proposal  seeks  to  pro- 
vide low-  and  midiie-income  housing 
availabilities  within  the  five-county  sub- 
urban area  surrounding  the  city  of 
Dayton.  The  concept  was  originated 
locally  and  has  been  coordinated  care- 
fully with  the  political  jurisdictions  in- 
volved. Once  implemented,  it  will 
strengthen  the  central  city  by  dispersing 
one  of  the  more  significant  burdens 
placed  upon  it. 

Another  program  of  note  is  the  city  of 
Dayton's  effort  at  neighborhood  conser- 
vation and  stabilization  which  is  aimed 
at  preventing  the  needless  deterioration 
of  metropolitan  areas. 

There  are  seversJ  other  commendable 
urban  programs  being  effected  in  the 
Greater  Dayton  area  which  reflect  the 
determination  of  the  citizens  and  local 
government  to  avoid  the  blight  and  other 
problems  that  today  besiege  so  many  of 
our  cities.  Such  efforts  are  in  keeping 
with  the  innovative,  can-do  history  of  the 
Dayton  area  which  produced  such  great 
men  as  the  Wright  brothers.  Col.  E.  A. 
Deeds,  Charles  Kittering,  and  John  H. 
Patterson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  ref- 
erenced article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Datton:  Learning  To  Listen  Well 
(By  William  Wong) 

Dayton,  Ohio. — The  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  calls  the  Day- 
ton Model  Cities  program  one  of  the  best  In 


the  country.  Another  federal  official  gushes 
that  Dayton  is  the  "most  successful  law  en- 
forcement city"  In  the  U.S. 

At  first  glance  one  might  wonder  why. 
This  medium-sized  city  (population  247,000) 
situated  in  the  agriculturally  rich  Miami 
Valley  Is  so  low-key  It  almost  yawns.  There 
seems  to  be  little  movement,  not  even  a 
rush-hour  downtown  traffic  jam.  Sidewalks 
roll  up  at  6  p.m.  As  one  visitor  from  the  San 
Francisco  area  recently  said,  "Dayton  is 
really  small-town  Middle  America." 

That  may  be  so,  but  In  talking  with  Its 
residents  and  civic  leaders,  a  visitor  begins  to 
understand  why  Dajrton  has  won  raves.  With 
comparative  success,  it's  coming  to  grips  with 
tough  problems — the  same  kinds  that  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  have.  But 
what  sets  Dayton  apart  is  the  fact  that.  In 
the  words  of  Edward  T.  Crutcher,  local  Model 
Cities  administrator,  "The  government  here 
has  the  sense  to  listen." 

The  mayor,  the  city  commission,  the  city 
manager,  the  police  chief — they're  aU  listen- 
ing these  days  to  a  variety  of  Dayton  resi- 
dents, poor,  middle  class,  rich,  black  and 
white.  Listening  and  hearing.  Indeed,  "citi- 
zen participation"  here  Isnt  just  an  urban- 
ologlst's  textbook  phrase;  It  has  become  a 
reality. 

DAYTON'S   SYSTEM 

In  a  way,  Dayton  needs  all  the  "citizen 
participation"  It  can  get.  Its  mayor,  after  all. 
is  only  a  part-timer  who's  paid  $1,800  a  year. 
The  foxir  other  city  commissioners  are  also 
part-timers,  paid  $1,200  a  year.  The  day-to- 
day taskmaster  then  is  the  city  manager,  a 
professional  appointed  by  the  commission 
and  paid  $35,000  a  year. 

Daytonlans  want  the  system  kept  that  way. 
In  1963  they  voted  down  an  attempt  to 
change  to  a  full-time,  well-paid  mayor  sys- 
tem, and  prospects  are  slim  for  any  such 
change  in  the  near  future. 

"This  is  the  cleanest  type  of  government 
you  can  have,"  asserts  Mayor  James  H. 
McOee,  who  happens  to  be  black  and  an  at- 
torney. "There's  hardly  any  politics  in  It." 

With  the  personal  stakes  so  low,  it's  little 
wonder  that  elected  officials  can  turn  their 
attention  to  governing  and  problem-solving. 
The  federal  government  is  offering  a  helping 
hand  in  many  areas — a  practice  that  grew 
immensely  under  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion— but  perhaps  the  two  most  Important 
are  In  upgrading  Impoverished  areas  and  in 
law  enforcement. 

The  Model  Cities  program,  started  In  1966, 
offers  federal  grants  to  cities  for  improving 
social  and  physical  conditions  of  blighted 
(usually  black)  areas.  The  1968  Safe  Streets 
Act  provides  federal  grants  to  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  fight  crime  and  Im- 
prove community  relations.  Both  programs 
require  some  degree  of  citizen  Involvement 
in  planning  and  Implementation.  In  this  re- 
gard, federal  authorities  say,  Dayton  has  be- 
come a  showcase  city  for  tising  federal  funds 
wisely. 

The  Model  Cities  program  here  Is  concen- 
trated in  the  black  slum  in  West  Dayton. 
The  40,000  blacks  there  constitute  about  96% 
of  the  area's  population.  In  1960,  some  30^c 
of  the  West  Dayton  slum  famUles  (who  at 
that  time  made  up  less  than  15%  of  the 
city's  families)  had  annual  Incomes  under 
$3,000.  The  slum  infant-mortality  rate  was 
twice  that  of  the  entire  city,  as  were  the 
unemployment  and  substandard  housing 
rates.  There's  little  Indication  that  things 
have  Improved  in  10  years.  If  anything, 
they've  worsened  as  more  poor  blacks  live 
there  now  than  did  In  1960.  The  biggest  gain, 
perhaps.  Is  a  sense  of  hope  for  the  future. 

The  backbone  of  the  Dayton  Model  Cities 
program— funded  at  about  $10  mlUlon  with 
various  types  of  grants — Is  "citizen  particlpa- 
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tlon."  Slum  residents  were  cranked  Into  the 
planning  process  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram. Through  the  Model  Cities  Planning 
Council,  a  body  of  27  elected  representatives 
of  various  sections  of  the  slums,  they  share 
policy-making  powers  with  the  City  Commis- 
sion on  matters  that  affect  their  neighbor- 
hood. The  "equal  partnership  agreement"  In- 
formally negotiated  between  the  two  bodies  Is 
considered  extraordinary  by  federal  authori- 
ties. 

Slum  residents  also  sit  on  the  boards  of 
four  "satellite"  nonprofit  corporations  that 
have  been  established  to  carry  out  the  Model 
Cities  program  and  policies  set  by  the  Plan- 
ning Council  and  City  Commission. 

In  the  monthly  joint  meetings  of  the  Model 
Cities  Planning  Council  and  the  City  Com- 
mission, slum  residents  are  finding  out  just 
bow  boring  and  tedious  government  can  be. 
"We  find  (government  bureaucracy)  dis- 
tasteful," says  Oeorge  Washington,  chairman 
of  the  Planning  Council  and  a  cement  con- 
tractor. "We  don't  pay  much  attention  to 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order.  But  the  Model  Cities 
program  has  allowed  us  to  exhibit  that  poor 
people  can  run  a  government.  It  has  made 
people  here  think;  It  has  produced  leaders 
in  our  neighborhood." 

Indeed,  many  residents  here  say  this  is 
the  first  time  they  have  had  a  voice  In  mak- 
ing decisions  that  directly  affect  their  lives 
and  their  living  conditions,  and  by  and  large, 
they're  taking  their  responsibilities  seriously. 

"They're  still  poor  and  deprived."  says 
one  city  official,  "but  they've  become  very 
knowledgeable  about  the  processes  of  govern- 
ment." 

As  the  Implementation  arm  of  the  Model 
Cities  program,  the  four  "satellite"  corpora- 
tions— social  services,  housing,  health  and 
Job-training — coordinate  existing  federal, 
state  and  local  programs  as  well  as  Institute 
new  ones.  Rather  than  beef  up  existing 
agencies  with  Model  Cities  funds  to  expand 
services  to  slum  residents — which  is  one 
possible  way  of  bettering  conditions — the 
City  Commission  and  Planning  Council  de- 
cided to  establish  the  four  corporations. 
Thus,  as  members  of  the  boards  that  govern 
these  corporations,  slum  residents  have  some 
degree  of  control. 

One  or  two  of  the  corporations  have  had 
faster  starts  than  the  others  and  already 
show  Impressive  results.  The  health  corpo- 
ration has  established  a  part-time  outpa- 
tient clinic,  the  neighborhood's  first.  A 
health  center,  now  being  built  exclusively  by 
black  contractors  inside  the  shell  of  an 
old  supermarket,  will  offer  comprehensive 
health  care  to  some  1,000  to  1J500  neighbor- 
hood families.  The  social -services  corjxjration 
has  surveyed  more  than  2,000  famlUes  and 
is  making  sure  the  neediest  get  the  services 
for  which  they're  eligible,  such  as  welfare, 
child  care,  medicaid  or  manpower  training. 

JOBS    AND    HOPE 

The  Model  Cities  program  has  also  pro- 
vided new  or  better  Jobs  to  some  500  slum 
residents,  a  figure  that's  considered  "fantas- 
tic"  by  one  administrator.  "Some  girls  are 
now  working  as  secretaries  instead  of  being 
maids,"  says  Mr.  Crutcher,  the  Model  Cities 
admimstrator. 

Poverty,  joblessness,  imequal  opportunities 
and  shabby  housing  are  still  facts  of  life  for 
Slum  blacks  here,  but  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram is  offering  a  glimmer  of  hope.  As  Robert 
Owens,  a  partner  in  Deshel  Inc.,  a  black  con- 
tractor responsible  for  the  pliunblng  heating 
and  air-conditioning  of  the  health  center,  its 
Biggest  Job  ever,  says,  "Well,  it's  a  start,  and 
"8  better  than  nothing." 

Another  problem  area,  related  to  race  and 
poverty,  is  crime  and  poUce  credibility.  Like 
owier  cities,  Dayton  hasn't  been  Immune  to  a 
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rise  In  crlmi  or  tensions  between  the  police 
and  its  citizens,  particularly  blacks.  Federal 
programs  are  helping  the  Dayton  police  com- 
bat crime  and  improve  community  relations, 
but  again  the  key  Is  "citizen  participation." 

Some  100  ordinary  citizens — mechanics, 
engineers,  housewives — from  two  neighbor- 
hoods where  crime  is  rising  have  volunteered 
as  unarmed  "Neighborhood  Assistance  Offi- 
cers,'  or  NAOs.  Nightly  they  patrol  their  own 
neighborhoods  In  their  own  cars  as  "the  eyes 
and  ears"  for  the  police.  Equipped  only  with 
powder  blue  blazers,  first  aid  kits  and  porta- 
ble police  radios,  they  hail  regular  policemen 
if  they  spot  potential  trouble,  and  they  han- 
dle minor  public-service  calls,  such  as  traffic 
control  and  locating  lost  pets.  "We're  trying 
to  take  the  load  off  the  police,"  says  John 
Prikkel,  one  citizen  involved  In  the  NAO  pro- 
gram. 

Federal  programs  are  also  teaching  police- 
men to  cool  potential  confrontations  with 
words  rather  than  clubs.  The  programs  are 
also  bringing  Into  the  police  force  (which  has 
425  officers,  only  25  of  whom  are  black )  young 
and  otherwise  unqualified  blacks  as  office 
workers  while  they  climb  toward  regular  pa- 
trolman status.  In  other  areas,  the  programs 
are  helping  establish  a  modern  regional 
crime  laboratory  and  treating  and  rehabili- 
tating alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  who  other- 
wise might  be  jailed  and  largely  forgotten. 

Indeed,  there's  a  spirited  sense  of  change 
around  police  headquarters  these  days,  and 
the  man  most  responsible  Is  Robert  Igle- 
burger,  the  61-year-old  chief  of  police.  A  good 
listener,  he  has  brought  in  civilian  assistants. 
Chief  Igleburger,  a  policeman  for  32  years, 
says.  "I've  reached  down  into  our  department 
and  reached  outside,  and  there's  been  cross 
fertilization.  We're  listening  to  some  new 
voices  now." 

PSAISE    rOR    POLICE    CHIET 

One  of  these  voices  belongs  to  Tyree  S. 
Broomfleld.  a  tall  dynamic  32-year-old  black 
man  who  administers  two  federal  police  pro- 
grams, and  who  cells  the  chief  "a  beautiful 
cat."  Says  Mr.  Broomfield:  "We  can't  oper- 
ate at  1955  levels  any  longer.  Our  town's 
changed— It's  younger,  it's  got  more  black 
people.  We've  got  to  become  the  people's  ad- 
vocate." Naturally,  that  sentiment,  of  course. 
Isn't  universally  accepted  within  the  police 
force,  especially  among  old-line  cope,  but, 
says  one  10-year  veteran  who's  convinced  of 
the  new  wave.  "The  movement's  growing." 

There  are.  of  course,  reasons  for  the 
"movement."  not  only  in  the  police  depart- 
ment, but  all  over  Dayton.  For  one  thing, 
Dayton's  still  a  "manageable  size" — 247,000 
In  the  city,  900,000  or  so  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 

The  weak-mayor  and  strong-city  manager 
system  of  government  helps  also.  "We  don't 
have  a  lot  of  partisan  political  hang-ui»  and 
petty  bickering,"  avers  City  Manager  James 
Kunde,  a  slender,  soft-spoken  33-year-old.  As 
a  result  "we're  a  very  responsive  place." 

The  city  government  has  also  been  an  ex- 
ample-setter. Increasing  the  number  of  non- 
whites  on  the  city  payroU  to  26%  in  1970  from 
15%  in  1967.  Dayton's  90.000  blacks  make  up 
some  35%  of  the  city's  population. 

Despite  positive  Indications,  no  one  here  is 
being  excessively  PoUyannish  or  optimistic 
about  progress.  Squabbles  still  mark  meet- 
ings between  city  officials  and  citizens.  Says 
City  Manager  Kunde:  "The  dty  government 
still  has  some  credibility  problems  with  West 
Dayton,  but  now  they're  willing  to  give  us  a 
chance."  Adds  Police  Chief  Igleburger,  "We've 
got  a  long  way  to  go.  but  we're  achieving 
some  credibility  among  blacks  and  the  young. 
We're  adding  community  Input,  showing 
some  responsibility  to  the  community  we 
serve." 
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BERRY  GORDY,  JR.:  STILL  PAYING 
HIS  DUES 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago  a  Detroit  assemblyline  worker,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  prizefighter,  saved 
$700  and  started  his  own  business.  Like 
so  many  before  him,  he  had  ideas  of  what 
he  could  do  and  wanted  to  try  them  in  a 
business  of  his  own.  His  name  was  Berry 
Gordy,  Jr.,  and  the  company  he  created 
was  the  Motown  Record  Corp. 

Starting  from  their  own  home,  the 
Gordy  family  has  built  Motown  into  the 
largest  independent  record  firm  in  the 
world,  Eind  the  only  major  black  com- 
pany in  the  entertainment  business.  Mo- 
town has  given  America  the  artistic  tal- 
ents of  innumerable  celebrities  and  the 
names  of  Diana  Ross,  The  Jackson  Five, 
The  Supremes,  Smokey  Robinson  and  the 
Miracles,  Marvin  Gaye,  Stevle  Wonder, 
Gladys  Knight  and  the  Pips,  and  The 
Temptations  are  well  known  in  countless 
American  households.  His  organization 
has  now  moved  into  an  even  wider  range 
of  activities  in  the  entertainment  world, 
including  the  production  of  network  tele- 
vision programs  and  full-length  motion 
pictures. 

Berry  CJordy  is  an  immensely  success- 
ful businessman  but  he  has  not  forgot- 
ten his  past  and  whence  he  came.  He  has 
paid  his  dues.  Paying  dues  is  a  show 
business  phrase  used  to  describe  the 
trials  and  tribulations  that  must  be  over- 
come to  make  it  to  the  top.  Like  till  truly 
outstanding  Individuals,  however,  Berry 
Gordy  has  really  never  stopped  paying 
his  dues.  He  has  never  forgotten  that  the 
racial  discrimination  and  economic  road- 
blocks which  he  confronted  still  exist  for 
most  who  would  attempt  to  follow  in  hla 
steps. 

Berry  Gordy  realizes  that  even  in 
America  factory  workers  cannot  all  be- 
come successful  businessmen.  Therefore, 
he  believes  that  it  is  essential  that  each 
and  every  young  person  receive  the  max- 
imum education  possible.  He  knows  that 
education  is  the  passport  to  the  future 
and  that  tomorrow  belongs  to  the  people 
who  prepare  for  it  today. 

One  of  the  many  ways  Gordy  puts 
his  belief  to  woric  is  through  the  Sterling 
Ball,  a  benefit  which  directly  provides 
assistance  in  the  form  of  scholarships  to 
inner-city  high  school  graduates  who 
wish  to  continue  their  education  but  are 
financially  unable  to  do  so.  This  annual 
charitable  event  has,  to  date,  helped 
scores  of  young  men  and  women,  black 
and  white,  reach  an  otherwise  impossible 
goal — a  college  education.  Mrs.  Esther 
Edwards,  general  chairman  of  the  Ster- 
ling Ball  Committee,  reports  that  this 
year's  event  at  the  Gordy  Manor  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  on  April  24  will  provide 
even  greater  opportunities  for  many  more 
young  people.  Public  officials,  educators, 
and  entertainers  from  across  the  country 
will  attend  the  affair  as  well  as  many 
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hundreds  of  citizens  from  all  walks]  of 
life.  ' 

The  benefit  was  originally  conceive^  by 
Mr.  Oordy  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Esther 
Edwards,  vice  president  in  the  corpt^-a- 
tion,  as  a  continuing  and  meanin^ul 
memorial  to  their  late  sister,  Mrs.  Loupye 
Gordy  Wakefield,  who  had  been  the  first 
vice  president  of  Motown  and  a  persorial 
inspiration  to  all  who  knew  her. 

In  the  annals  of  American  business, 
there  are  few.  black  or  white,  who  tan 
compare  with  Berry  Gordy's  meteoric 
success.  But  unlike  the  heroes  of  Horitio 
Alger's  novels,  Gordy  has  reached  out  to 
those  less  fortunate  to  give  them  a  h|md 
up  toward  dignity  and  success.  I  proqdly 
salute  Berry  Gordy,  his  family,  and  his 
orgsuilzation  for  the  many  ways  in  which 
they  make  their  community  a  better 
place  for  all  of  us.  I  am  certain  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  join  me  in  com- 
mending their  worthy  example,  wUlch 
serves  as  the  best  proof  of  what  a  i|ian 
can  do  against  the  odds. 


MORE   TAXPAYERS   SEEK  HELP 
PREPARING  TAX  RETURNS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIEID 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  requires  the  written  consent  of  the 
client  before  information  used  to  pre- 
pare his  return  could  be  disclosed.  The 
bill  defines  a  valid  consent  form  as  a 
separate  document,  signed  by  the  tax- 
payer, which  specifies  the  information 
that  may  be  used  or  made  available, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  it  may  be 
made  avBilable. 

Of  course,  this  legislation  does  not 
deal  with  the  real  source  of  the  prob- 
lem: the  fact  that  tax  returns  are  sim- 
ply too  complicated  to  be  prepared 
without  the  help  of  an  expert.  My  sec- 
ond bill  would  create  a  citizens'  com- 
mission to  study  ways  of  simplifying  the 
tax  form.  I  doubt  that  anyone  here 
would  object  to  that  proposition. 

Both  these  bills,  Mr.  Speaker,  ai-e  of 
great  importance,  if  we  are  to  preserve 
the  traditional  right  of  Americans  to 
personal  privacy.  I  urge  that  they  be 
most  carefully  considered. 
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UNITED  STATES  AT  MERCY  OP  RUS- 
SIA  FOR   VITAL   DEFENSE    ORE 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI^ 

Monday.  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFEELD.  Mr.  Speaket  In 
ever  larger  numbers  American  taxi)ay- 
ers  are  turning  to  outside  firms ,  for 
help  in  preparing  their  annual  inoome 
tax  returns.  Last  year  almost  half  of 
the  75  million  filed  were  prepared  by 
someone  other  than  the  taxpayer  Wm- 
self,  in  many  cases  by  computer -bftsed 
natlMiwlde  organizations.  For  a  fee 
rsu^ly  higher  than  $20  these  services 
spare  the  taxpaylng  citizen  both  the 
Ume  and  the  bother  of  filling  out  thf  in- 
credibly complicated  Federal  forma  re- 
quired by  law.  I 

But  the  practice  is  not  without  its 
dangers.  The  raw  financial  data!  ac- 
cumulated and  computerized  by  the  tax 
preparation  firms  has  found  a  ready 
market  in  the  form  of  mutual  funds, 
banks,  insurance  companies  suad  cj-edit 
hureaus.  The  taxpayer  who  has  sdught 
assistance  from  one  or  another  ol  the 
thousands  of  tax  preparation  services 
across  the  country  may  find  himself  re- 
ceiving, along  with  his  finished  return, 
unsolicited  offers  of  Investment  oDun- 
sellng.  insurance,  loans  and  other  fi- 
nancial services,  tailored  to  his  personal 
economic  needs.  In  other  words,  ha  will 
find  his  name  on  one  more  malUnf  list 
and  the  details  of  his  financial  sltuitlon 
in  one  more  computerized  memory 
bank.  ' 

In  my  view,  this  practice  serlbusly 
compromises  the  citizens'  right  to!  pri- 
vacy. After  all.  we  require  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  observe  the  strict- 
est confidentiality  with  regard  to  the 
individual  tax  return,  yet  we  allow  these 
private  firms  to  sell  highly  perBotxal 
Information  without  the  taxpayer's  con- 
sent. One  of  the  bills  I  have  introduced 
today  would  end  this  prsujtice. 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1971 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  find  editorial  sup- 
port for  a  position  taken  by  a  Member  of 
Congress.  The  Muskegon  Chronicle  in  my 
district  supports  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced concerning  chromiimi  ore.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  the  Chronicle  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord: 
United  Statba  at  Mkrct  of  Russia  fob  VrrAi. 

DXFKNSE   OKB — ^LlFT  THX  EMBARGO  I 

This  newspaper  carries  no  brief  for  the 
African  nation  of  Rhodesia.  Its  government 
discriminates  cruelly  against  Its  predomi- 
nantly black  population,  and  we  supported 
then  President  Johnaon's  1967  executive  or- 
der barring  American  trade  with  that  coun- 
try. 

The  order  was  the  result  of  a  decree  by 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  call- 
ing for  a  worldwide  embargo  against  Rho- 
deslan  goods  based  on  the  charge  Rhodesia 
had  Ulegally  declared  Its  Independence  from 
Oreat  Britain  and  that  its  government  pol- 
icies were  racist. 

Well  and  good — as  matters  stood  at  that 
time. 

Developments  since  make  mandatory  a  re- 
examination of  the  policy  In  terms  of  Its  Im- 
pact on  the  security  of  this  nation. 

As  9th  District  Rep.  Guy  Vander  Jagt  points 
out  In  a  recent  statement  on  the  embargo, 
the  United  States  for  years  before  Issuance 
of  the  executive  order  had  Imported  a  very 
substantial  share  of  Its  metallurgical  grade 
chromium  ore  requirements  from  Rhodesia. 
This  country  must  Import  virtually  all  the 
chromium  It  uses,  and  Is  heavily  reliant  on 
the  strategic  ore,  since  It  Is  essential  In  the 
production  of  stainless  steel  used  In  Industry 
and  In  defense  and  consumer  goods. 

The  world's  othw  major  high  grade  chrome 
ore  producer  Is  the  Soviet  Union,  which  en- 
tered the  market  In  the  early  19808,  and  by 
1967  had  grabbed  off  a  substantial  Aiare  of 
the  American  market  by  underselling  Its  com- 
petition. 

When  the  Rhodeelan  sanctions  took  effect, 
the  Soviet  Union  pushed  Its  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  close  to  the  60  per  cent  mark 


and  then — with  Rhodesia  muscled  out  of  the 
competition — abruptly  Increased  Its  prices. 
High  grade  chromium  ore  costs  $76  per  ton 
today  compared  with  the  preembargo  price 
of  $26. 

Rhodesia,  with  few  shedding  tears  over  her 
fate,  strove  frantically  to  find  other  ma  kets 
and  ultimately  was  able  to  sell  some  of  its 
ore  in  Europe  and  Japan  at  distress  prices. 
The  natural  result  of  this  was  the  manufac- 
ture In  those  parts  of  the  wor'.i  of  chrome- 
ore-based  products  priced  on  the  world  mar- 
kets at  levels  well  below  our  own. 

The  effect  of  being  priced  out  of  a  part  of 
the  market  is  damaging  enough  to  a  sagging 
industrial  economy — particularly  since  we 
were  levered  out  of  the  picture  by  Russian 
price-gouging — but  a  situation  which  leaves 
the  United  States  for  the  most  part  depend- 
ent on  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  raw  material 
critical  to  our  manufacturing  processes  and 
defense  industry  is  absolutely  intolerable. 

High  grade  chromium  ore  is  a  top  priority 
strategic  mineral.  An  assured  supply  is  es- 
sential to  the  nation's  security,  and  surely 
there  are  enough  Congressmen  with  sufficient 
common  sense  to  see  the  necessity  to  avoid 
dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  miner- 
al which  might  well  be  essential  to  national 
survival. 

How  critical  the  lack  of  chrome  ore  can 
be  is  underscored  In  the  book  "Inside  the 
Third  Reich,"  by  Albert  Speer.  the  architect 
of  Hitler's  industrial  empire,  who  stated  that 
Oermany  would  have  lost  the  war  anyway  by 
Jan.  1,  1946,  since  it  was  running  out  of  Its 
supply  of  chrome  ore. 

The  situation  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme, 
and  we  welcome  word  from  Congressman 
Vander  Jagt  that  he  Intends  to  support  legis- 
lation which  would  prevent  banning  imports 
to  the  United  States  of  important  commodi- 
ties from  non-Communist  countries  if  those 
commodities  are  being  imported  from  Com- 
munist countries. 

We  think  that  makes  eminent  good  sense, 
considering  the  potentially  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  inaction,  and  we  urge  concerned 
readers  to  inform  the  congressman  of  their 
support  by  letter.  The  address:  Rep.  Quy  M. 
Vander  Jagt,  0th  District,  1133  Longwortb 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20516. 


EDITORIALS  AND  COLUMNS  IN 
OPPOSITION  TO  TREASURY'S 
PROPOSED  DEPRECIATION  RUL- 
INQ 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3d, 
public  hearings  will  begin  at  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  on  Its  proposed 
new  ruling  on  Asset  Depreciation 
Range — ADR. 

There  Is  a  rising  chorus  of  opposition 
to  this  move  which  bypasses  the  Con- 
gress, costs  the  Treasury  billions  upon 
billions  of  doUars  which  could  be  used 
more  efficiently,  and  exceeds  Treasury's 
authoi-ity  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
^Code.  .  .  ,. 

I  would  like  to  print  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  several  editorials  which  have 
questioned  the  ADR  ruling.  Following  is 
an  editorial  from  the  April  11, 1971,  New 
York  Times,  the  April  17, 1971.  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  the  April  18,  1971, 
aeveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  a  column 
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by  Don  Oberdorfer  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  April  1,  1971. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  11, 1971] 
$36-BiLUON  Tax  Bbkak 

Changed  depreciation  rules  proposed  by 
the  Administration  would  represent  a  huge 
tax  gift  to  business.  By  the  Treasury's  own 
estimate,  the  liberalized  write-off  of  capital 
assets,  coupled  with  special  allowances  for 
"repair,  maintenance,  rehabUitatton,  and  im- 
provement" of  eligible  property,  would  reeult 
in  a  revenue  loss  of  $3  billion  In  fiscal  1972 
alone.  Between  now  and  fiscal  1960,  the  total 
tax  break  to  business  would  amount  to  an 
estimated  $33  billion. 

Despite  the  Administration's  claim  that  It 
has  a  clear  legal  right  to  change  depreciation 
"tolerances,"  Boris  I.  Blttker,  Sterling  Profes- 
sor of  Law  at  Yale  University,  has  filed  a 
statement  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
challenging  the  Treasury's  statutory  author- 
ity to  let  taxpayers  depreciate  assets  over  so 
wide  a  range.  He  contends  that  the  Treasury 
requires  explicit  Congressional  authority, 
and  that  the  changes  amount  to  setting  new 
tax  rates. 

The  Administration's  rationale  for  the  tax 
give-away  is  that  It  would  stimvQate  business 
spending  on  new  plant  and  equipment  and 
thus  speed  up  the  sluggish  economy.  But  the 
Administration  has  published  no  estimates  of 
how  big  an  investment  bang  It  expects  from 
all  those  lost  tax  bucks.  Private  economists 
forecast  that  the  Impact  on  Investment  will 
be  far  less  than  the  tax  losses.  It  is  foolhardy, 
In  any  event,  to  Justify  a  tax  give-away 
stretching  many  years  Into  the  future  on  the 
ground  that  the  economy  needs  an  immedi- 
ate shot  in  the  arm. 

If  the  economy  does  need  extra  stlmvila- 
tlon  to  reduce  unemployment,  there  are  bet- 
ter ways  to  achieve  that  objective,  such  as  in- 
creased expenditures  on  manpower,  educa- 
tion, health,  basic  research  and  other  pro- 
grams of  high  social  priority.  If  temporary 
stimulus  through  tax  reduction  is  needed,  it 
would  be  better  to  move  up  to  this  year  the 
personal  income  tax  cuts  slated  to  take  ef- 
fect In  1972  and  1973. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  said  It 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  changes 
before  the  new  depreciation  system  U  for- 
mally put  Into  effect.  There  is  still  time  for 
Congress  to  stop  this  outrageous  tax  gim- 
mickry. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  17. 1971 1 

Who  Wan-Es  the  Tax  Laws? 

The  United  States  Treasury  is  moving  peril- 
ously close  to  violating  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  tax  law,  as  written  by  Con- 
gress, In  a  proposed  new  business  deprecia- 
tion schedule,  known  officially  as  the  Asset 
Depreciation  Range  (ADR) . 

Briefly,  the  situation  is  this:  the  power  to 
tax  resides  with  Congress,  which  in  Section 
167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964, 
provided  that  business  may  deduct  from  the 
corporate  Income  tax  "a  reasonable  allow- 
ance" for  wear,  tear,  and  obsolescence  of 
capital  assets,  such  as  machinery.  Last  Jan- 
uary President  Nixon  Issued  a  statement 
announcing  the  new  ADR  system.  He  de- 
scribed its  as  "essentially  a  change  in  tim- 
ing" that  would  aUow  business  "to  reduce 
tax  payments  now,  when  additional  pur- 
chasing power  Is  needed,  and  to  make  up 
these  payments  In  later  years." 

But  Robert  J.  Domrese,  editor  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review,  terms  the  ADR  system  "a 
conceptually  distinct  system  of  capital  cost 
recovery"  that  bears  no  relation  to  depre- 
ciation accounting  as  Congress  provided  for 
in  the  tax  law.  He  argues  that  the  ADR  Is 
inequitable  because  it  confers  a  special 
bonus  on  business. 

Secretary  of  Treasury  ConnaUy  acknowl- 
edges that   the   Uberalized   tax   credit   wUl 
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cost  the  Treasury  $2.7  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1972.  Mr.  Domrese  estimates  that  figure  wUl 
reach  $6  blUlon  a  year  by  1976. 

Other  Independent  tax  experts  contend 
that  the  Treasury's  ostensible  reason  for 
the  ADR — as  a  fiscal  tool  to  boost  the  lagging 
economy — Is  a  phony  argument.  Prof.  Rob- 
ert Eisner  of  Northwestern  University  doubts 
the  ADR  "wiU  have  much  effect  on  invest- 
ment" in  the  long  run,  and  "certainly  almost 
no  effect  over  the  short  period." 

A  public  hearing  is  scheduled  for  May  3, 
but  a  Treasury  spokesman  is  quoted  In 
news  reports  to  the  effect  that  whatever 
the  testimony,  the  Treasury  plans  to  go 
ahead  with  the  ADR.  The  opposition  will 
certainly  be  represented  in  force  at  the  hear- 
ing. Just  as  certainly,  the  Treastiry  should 
be  on  hand,  displaying  a  more  sensitive  ear 
than  it  has  to  date. 

But  if  the  Treasury  persists  In  its  over- 
concern  toward  business  via  the  tax  laws, 
some  public  interest  law  group  wUl  have 
a  strong  case  to  carry  into  the  courts  for 
argument  on   constitutional   grounds. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Decder,  Apr.  18. 

1971] 

Debatx  Tax  Citt 

A  change  in  Internal  Revenue  Service  rules 
which  would  allow  business  to  accelerate  de- 
preciation of  assets  reportedly  would  cost  the 
U.S.  Treasury  an  estimated  $36.8  bllUon  m  10 
years. 

The  change,  proposed  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration to  stimulate  the  economy,  has  run 
Into  opposition  from  some  economists  and 
some  congressmen. 

The  critics  question  the  legality  of  the 
scheme  and  some  also  question  Its  efficacy 
in  lifting  business  out  of  the  current  reces- 
sion. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  a  tax  cut 
of  such  magnitude  should  be  debated  in  Con- 
gress and  enacted  into  law.  If  It  Is  deemed 
Jxist,  rather  than  being  put  into  effect  by  ad- 
ministrative flat.  Rep.  Charles  A.  Vanlk, 
I>-22,  and  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  D-Ind.,  point  out 
that  Congress  alone  has  authority  to  change 
tax  law. 

It  well  may  be  good  policy  to  grant  bxisl- 
ness  a  tax  break  to  stimiilate  the  economy 
but  such  a  policy  first  should  have  a  thor- 
ough pubUc  airing. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  ^r.  1,  1971] 
A  Curious  Tax  Break 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

January  11  was  a  dreary  morning  In  La- 
guna  Beach.  Calif.,  and  It  was  not  brightened 
by  the  word  from  the  White  House  press 
staff  that  the  dally  news  briefing  would  be 
held  that  afternoon  Instead  of  the  customary 
11  a.m. 

Noon  on  the  West  Coast  is  3  pjn.  on  the 
East  Coast — the  closing  hour  for  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange — and  thus  the  com- 
mon expectation  among  the  reporters  was 
that  some  sort  of  economic  news  was  in  the 
making,  timed  for  release  after  the  closing 
of  the  Big  Board. 

The  guess  was  correct.  At  12:20  Presiden- 
tial Press  Secretary  Ron  Zlegler  turned  up 
with  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Charls 
Walker,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  John 
Nolan  and  a  two-page  presidential  statement 
which  began,  "Today  I  have  approved  three 
Important  changes  In  the  administration  of 
the  depreciation  provisions  of  the  tax 
laws  .  .  ." 

The  news  release  and  the  briefing  by  the 
Treasury  officials  was  dry-as-dust,  and  most 
reporters  found  themselves  scratching  their 
hesuls  and  wondering  wtiat  the  story  was  all 
about.  Now.  more  than  two  months  later, 
more  Information  and  perspective  Is  avail- 
able. It  Is  quite  a  story. 

As  calculated  by  the  Treasury  Departoient, 
the  new  depreciation  rules  for  taxing  equip- 
ment will  permit  corporations  to  "defer"  pay- 
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log  $3  billion  in  U.S.  taxes  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  and  even  larger  sums  in  years  to 
come.  Since  millions  and  billions  and  tril- 
lions sound  pretty  much  alike  to  most  of  ixs. 
It  Is  difficult  to  grasp  what  an  enormous  sum 
this  is.  By  comparison  with  the  $3  billion 
corporate  tax  break: 

The  President's  welfare  reform  proposal  to 
bring  every  family  of  foxir  in  America  up  to 
a  minimum  income  level  of  $1,600  a  year 
would  cost  $2.1  billion.  This  has  set  off  a  big 
battle  In  Congress  and  the  country. 

Total  U.S.  aid  to  preschool,  elementary  and 
secondary  education  In  the  coming  year  Is 
budgeted  at  $3.6  billion. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  the  educa- 
tion bill  because  Congress  exceeded  his  re- 
quest by  $463  million  and  the  housing  bill 
beoause  It  exceeded  his  request  by  $614 
million. 

Another  surprising  thing  about  the  "de- 
preciation" tax  change  Is  that  congressional 
action  was  not  requested.  Assistant  Treasviry 
Secretary  Nolan  said  In  an  interview  last 
week  that  since  Congress  had  authorized  a 
"reasonable"  tax  rebate  for  the  obsolescence 
of  machinery,  the  costly  change  did  not 
need  further  legislation. 

There  is  doubt  about  the  legal  authority. 
A  1968  Treasury  study  quoted  "leading  ex- 
perts" as  indicating  that  legislation  would  be 
required  for  further  changes  in  the  deprecia- 
tion rules.  Moreover,  President  Nixon's  Task 
Force  on  Business  Taxation,  headed  by  a 
partner  of  Mr.  Nixon's  former  Wall  Street 
law  firm,  "strongly"  recommended  last  fall 
that  depreciation  changes  be  made  by  leg- 
islation. 

A  26-year-old  1970  law  school  graduate 
named  Tom  Stanton,  now  working  for  Ralph 
Nader's  Public  Interest  Research  Group, 
filed  suit  In  federal  court  to  force  the  Treas- 
ury to  at  least  hold  a  public  hearing  before 
making  the  $3  bllllon-per-year  tax  change. 
The  Treasury  replied  that  It  had  planned  to 
bold  a  hearing  all  along  though  the  Jan.  11 
announcement  said  nothing  about  hearings 
and  presented  the  tax  changes  as  presidential 
"actions." 

The  public  hearing  is  scheduled  for  May 
3,  based  on  vrritten  opinions  from  the  public, 
which  are  due  April  12.  Assistant  Secretary 
Nolan  told  me  "we  will  listen  to  everybody 
who  has  something  to  say — I  will  add  that  It 
is  highly  unlikely  we  will  change  the  con- 
cept of  what  we  recommended." 

As  the  Treasury  sees  It,  th«  $3  bUllon 
change  In  tax  rules  Is  necessary  to  encour- 
age the  modernization  of  American  Industry 
to  compete  with  other  nations.  According  to 
Nolan,  it  was  not  up  to  the  Treasury  to 
weigh  this  need  against  the  possible  tise  of  $3 
billion  for  school  aid,  family  assistance,  an- 
tipollution efforts  or  other  purposes. 

"An  expenditure  decision  is  up  to  Con- 
gress," Nolan  said — but  In  a  world  of  lim- 
ited resources,  revenue  decisions  are  crucial 
to  expenditure  decisions. 

Despite  the  traditional  Jealousy  about  the 
power  of  the  purse,  hardly  a  voice  has  been 
raised  in  Congn'ess  about  the  substance,  pro- 
cedure or  Impact  of  the  Treasury-White 
House  decision  of  Jan.  11.  Maybe  the  law- 
makers agree  with  it.  Then  again,  maybe 
they  don't  imderstand  it  either. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  19,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  niy 
husband  alive  or  dead?' 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadislj- 
cally  practicing  spiritual  and  mentfcl 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


THE  HEAVY  RESPONSIBILITY  O? 
THOSE  WHO  RUN  THE  MEDIA 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   KXW    HAMPBHIXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBe 

MoTiday.  April  19.  1971 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coh- 
tinuing  responslbUity  of  those  who  pub- 
lish, edit  and  control  the  reporting  of 
facts  to  the  public  is  a  heavy  one  In  thqse 
times  of  vocal  extremism.  Just  as  an  auto- 
mobile engine  can  stand  only  so  ma|iy 
poimds  of  pressure  per  square  inch  Jn 
its  cylinder  head  without  exploding,  bo 
our  American  society  can  stand  only  a 
measured  amount  of  misrepresentation, 
engendering  of  hatred,  or  incitation  to 
mobocracy  without  the  destruction  of  so- 
ciety itsedf. 

In  this  Ught.  just  why  Tom  Wicker, 
who  is  the  New  York  Times'  Washington 
biu-eau  chief,  should  publicly  state  "We 
got  rid  of  one  President.  Maybe  we  cun 
get  rid  of  another  one"  beats  me,  unless 
Wicker  has  got  a  thing  about  Vietnam 
that  so  distorts  his  prospective  as  to  ma- 
terially undermine  his  ability  to  be  ojb- 
jective.  ! 

A  similar  thing  on  President  Nixon  or 
Vice  President  Agnew  seems  to  obsess 
a  great  number  of  those  members  of  the 
fourth  estate  whose  duty  it  is  to  report 
to  America  the  news  as  fact  and  to  cqn- 
flne  their  editorial  opinion  to  commeits 
so  entitled. 

In  this  connection,  a  recent  address  by 
Al  Capp,  delivered  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  In  Chicago  on 
March  30, 1971,  Is  significant.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  speech  Mr.  Capp  received 
a  standing  ovation  from  more  than  3,(|00 
NAB  members  present. 

The  address  follows: 

TV  Has  DBLTTSIONS  or  iKTALUBILnT 

(By  Al  Capp) 

Anyone  who  shows  any  civility  to  the  mpst 
despised  minority  group  In  this  coimtry — 
the  Preeldent  and  his  Cabinet — on  any  of 
our  network  night-time  talk  shows  gets  the 
same  treatment  as  the  only  novice  In  a  nun- 
nery with  a  case  of  VD. 

One  night,  on  the  Orlffln  Show,  there  were 
toux  Hollywood  liberals  on — and  me.  It  ^ras 
evenly  balanced.  i 

Hell,  It  was  more  evenly  balanced  tlian 
moat.  Mostly  there  are  four  Hollywood  lib- 
erals and  no  me. 

Well,  we  were  discussing  the  usual  sub- 
ject— ^the  repression  of  liberal*  on  TV — »nd 
as  It  went  on.  It  became  clear  they  ^re 
outnumbered.  So  they  brought  another  lib- 
eral on  ...  a  Broadway  UbersU. 

I've  forgotten  bis  name,  but  I  remember 
he  was  wearing  Leon  Trotsky's  old  beard 
and  the  suit  they  found  Chi  Guevara  dead 
In.  He  was  the  director  of  a  flop  Broadway 
show  he'd  transformed  Into  a  smash  hlti  by 
having  the  cast  perform  it  stark  naked  ^nd 
It  became  the  most  popular  public  lialr 
pageant  on  Broadway. 
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Merv  asked  him  a  question.  The  guy  re- 
plied with  a  misleading  statement. 

Now,  I've  studied  tact  under  Splro  Agnew 
and  I  learned  from  him  that  there's  nothing 
CBS  reacts  more  graciously  to  than  having 
a  misleading  statement  on  one  of  Its  shows 
corrected  publicly.  So  I  corrected  the  guy. 

The  guy  said,  "What's  your  source  for  the 
Information?" 

I  said  Life  magazine. 

He  said  everybody  knows  that's  a  fanatic, 
fascist  fllth-sheet.  Next  you'll  be  quoting 
Ll'l  Abner. 

I  said  .  .  Eton't  knock  It.  I  invented  you 
30  years  ago  In  L11  Abner,  only  I  never 
thought  you'd  come  to  life. 

Anyone  who  tells  a  bunch  like  this  we're 
the  most  Influential  individuals  In  America 
Is  conning  \is.  Anyone  of  us  who  believes  It 
is  naive. 

It's  the  hardware  we  use  .  .  .  the  radio 
and  TV  hardware  that's  Influential.  We,  as 
Individuals,  are  Influential  only  as  long  as  we 
have  the  use  of  It  .  .  .  but  no  longer. 

Edward  Morgan  .  .  .  remember  him?  He 
once  had  the  use  of  the  radio  hardware.  With 
It  he  shaped  the  opinions  of  millions.  Mor- 
gan Is  still  alive  and  well,  but  without  the 
use  of  the  hardware  he  has  about  as  much 
Influence  on  shaping  opinions  as  Phyllis 
DlUer  has  on  shaping  bras. 

Jack  Paar  once  had  the  use  of  the  TV 
hardware. 

He  became  a  household  word.  Every  word 
he  spoke  became  a  household  word. 

Well,  he  gave  up  the  use  of  the  hardware 
for  a  couple  of  years.  Then  he  returned  one 
night  as  a  guest  on  a  talk  show.  He  asked 
the  audience  to  ask  him  questions.  Nobody 
did.  Tou  could  see  they  were  asking  them- 
selves a  question.  Who  was  he? 

It's  the  hardware  that's  Influential  and 
those  of  us  who,  for  this  moment,  have  the 
use  of  it  can  influence  the  nation  In  many 
ways. 

When  Sander  Vanocur  uses  It,  the  public 
gets  his  version  of  the  truth.  When  Doug 
Edwards  usee  It,  the  public  gete  the  truth. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said :  "He  who  molds 
public  sentiment  goea  much  deeper  than 
he  who  pronounces  decisions.  He  makes  those 
decisions  possible  or  Impossible." 

What  sentiment  have  thoee  of  us  who  are, 
for  the  moment,  using  the  hardware  molder 
for  thoee  the  nation  elected  to  make  its 
decisions? 

Walter  Cronklte  tries  to  be  fair.  Frequently 
he  succeeds. 

Eric  Sevareld  Is  too  high-minded  ...  or, 
poeslbly,  too  exhausted  ...  to  revile  the  Pres- 
ident, but  it's  clear  that  he  regrets  him. 

David  Brinkley  and  Prank  McGee  try  to 
conceal  their  contempt  for  the  President, 
but  not  very  hard.  John  Chancellor  makes 
no  effort  to  conceal  hie — not  even  In  the 
President's  presence.  And,  as  you  all  saw  the 
other  night,  vice  versa, 

Harry  Reasoner  doesn't  always  snarl  at  the 
President.  Sometimes  he  merely  sneers.  And 
their  staffs,  the  Kalbs,  the  Kaplows,  the 
Wallaces,  the  Agronskys,  the  Rathers,  are 
honest  men,  too.  They  are  honestly  biased 
against  the  President  and  they  make  an 
honest  effort  to  conceal  It,  but  they  can't. 
Too  honest,  I  guess. 

Although  millions  of  Americans  respected 
the  President  enough  to  give  him  the  high- 
est office  In  the  land,  the  networks  have  been 
able  to  come  up  with  only  one  man — Howard 
K.  Smith — who  respects  the  presidency 
enough  to  give  u«  a  dispassionate  picture 
of  It. 

Most  of  tia  who,  for  the  moment,  control 
the  radio  and  TV  hardware — we  who  Lincoln 
called  the  sentiment  molders — we  can't  for- 
give Richard  Nixon,  can  we,  for  his  past.  Hla 
camp>algning  against  people  we  loved  .  .  . 
Stevenaon  and  Keimedy  .  .  .  with  toughneea 
and  smartness.  It  was  legal  to  run  against 
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them,  we  admit  that,  but  It  wasn't  in  good 
taste. 

So  many  of  us  are  still  campaigning 
against  him — so  savagely,  so  ceaselessly — 
that  we  haven't  noticed  that  all  that  tough- 
ness and  smartness  Is  now  in  the  nation's 
service,  and  what's  more  tragic,  we  haven't 
let  up  on  him  long  enough  to  let  the  nation 
notice. 

So  many  of  us  use  the  sentiment-molding 
hardware  night  after  night,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  to  mold  such  suspi- 
cion, distrust  and  distaste  for  the  men  In  the 
White  House  that  the  President's  occasional 
attempts  to  use  it  himself  to  clarify  his  {>oli- 
cles,  or  the  Vice  President's  attempts  to 
clarify  CBS's,  aren't,  as  so  many  of  us  claim, 
divisive  or  repressive.  They're  hopeless  as 
we  damn  well  know  from  the  ratings. 

Siu-e,  the  President  or  the  Vice  President 
can  borrow  the  hardware  to  defend  them- 
selves a  few  nights  diu-lng  the  year.  But  the 
Chancellors,  the  Brinkleys,  the  Vanocura 
have  it  every  night  In  the  year — to  satura- 
tion bomb  themi 

But  our  use  of  the  hardware  to  demolish 
their  efforts  has  given  us  delusions  of  in- 
fallibility that  may  demolish  our  ability  to 
think  straight. 

For  example,  two  crusaders  In  the  last  few 
weeks  have  wa^rned  the  nation  about  flaws  in 
products  offered  to  them. 

Ralph  Nader  warned  us  about  the  flaws 
In  cars.  We  made  a  national  hero  of  blm. 

The  Vice  President  warned  us  about  the 
flaws  in  another  type  of  product  manufac- 
tured by  equally  big  companies — TV  docu- 
mentaries. We  made  a  national  whipping 
boy  of  him. 

Although  we  honor  Ralph  Nader  and  dis- 
honor Splro  Agnew,  they  are  both  precisely 
the  same  sort  of  crusaders.  Only  In  my  opin- 
ion, Agnew  has  more  guts. 

What  do  the  sentiment  molders  accom- 
plish by  so  savagely,  so  relentlessly  molding 
sentiment  against  the  President?  Are  we 
destroying  merely  this  President  as  we  did 
the  last  one?  Or  are  we  destroying  the  presi- 
dency Itself? 

Now  I  live  m  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  stone's 
throw  from  Harvard.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
Tom  Wicker  spoke  there.  He  said  to  a  wildly 
cheering  mob — Including  some  of  those  who 
a  night  or  two  later  flrebombed  a  dean's  of- 
fice at  nearby  Tufts — he  said:  "We  got  rid 
of  one  President.  Maybe  we  can  get  rid  of 
another  one." 

When  Tom  Wicker  Isn't  being  cheered  by 
the  SDS,  he's  the  New  York  Times  Washing- 
ton bureau  chief  and  a  frequent  commenta- 
tor for  educational  TV  on  Washington  affairs. 
And  so  we  can  all  sleep  peacefully  at  night 
knowing  that  In  the  morning  well  get  as 
unbiased  a  view  of  the  presidency  from 
Washington  as  we  would  get  from  any  other 
national  capital — such  as  Hanoi,  Peking  or 
Moscow. 

If  a  mob  can  be  Inflamed  enough  by  our 
sentiment  molders  to  gather  in  Washington 
to  get  rid  of  a  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
can  it  be  Inflamed  enough  to  gather  in  New 
Tork  to  get  rid  of  the  president  of  NBC,  CBS 
or  ABC? 

If  the  networks'  sentiment  molders  use 
their  hardware  to  give  the  nation  a  sym- 
pathetic plctiu-e  of  a  mob  that  took  over  pri- 
vate property  in  California  and  declared  It 
a  "People's  Park"— will  the  networks  be 
equally  sympathetic  when  a  mob  takes  over 
NBC,  CBS  or  ABC  and  declares  them  "Peo- 
ple's Networks" — or  will  they  scream  for  the 
National  Ouard  to  protect  them  with  their 
hardware,  as  they  did  at  Kent  State? 

Tom  Wicker  must  know  Dick  Cavett,  who 
has  used  ABC's  hardware  to  make  a  national 
political  figure  of  Jane  Fonda.  I  remember 
when  she  was  simply  a  national  flg\u«.  Even 
Dick  Cavett  must  know  that  if  a  mob  can 
blow  up  a  police  station  it  can  blow  up  a 
radio  or  TV  station. 
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Lincoln  was  right.  We  who  have,  for  the 
moment,  the  use  of  the  sentiment-molding 
hardware  must  not  \ise  It  only  to  spread  the 
sentiments  of  a  special  group  of  men.  We 
must  not  use  it  to  mold  the  public  Into  their 
image.  They  may  be  wrong. 

We  must  have  enough  faith  in  the  balance 
and  the  fairness  of  the  American  people  to 
give  them  a  fairly  balanced  Interpretation  of 
the  news.  An  unpoisoned  pictiu'e  of  the  men 
they've  elected. 

We  arc,  with  all  our  faults,  a  truly  gen- 
eroxis  people.  Let's  be  generous  enough  with 
the  truth,  the  truth  from  all  sides,  to  give 
the  American  people  the  chance  to  make  the 
nation,  and  the  world,  a  better  place  to  live 

m. 


SEEING   CLEARLY   IN  THE   MIDDLE 
EAST 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Near  East  Report  and  the  Washington 
Post  have  each  published  perceptive 
articles  during  the  recess  about  the  real 
Interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Middle  East  crisis.  Both  depart  from  a 
recent  speech  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) .  In  press  accoimts 
of  that  speech — which  appears  in  full 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April 
14,  1971  on  page  10355 — Senator  Pttl- 
BRiGHT  seemed  to  raise  some  serious 
questions  (and  provide  some  confused 
answers)  about  the  views  in  Israel  of 
the  role  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  He  also  suggested  that  Israel 
plays  a  role  similar  to  South  Vietnam 
in  relying  on  a  fear  of  communism  to 
draw  assistance  from  the  United  States. 

These   dubious    views   are    answered 
well  in  the  following  articles: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  9.   1971] 

Sena'tor  Pulbeioht's  Lapse  or  Judgment: 
An  Oitensive  View  of  Israel's  Relations 
WrrH  THE  Untted  States 

(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 
"Recent  visitors  to  the  Middle  Bast  assure 
me,"  Senator  Pulbright  told  Yale  students 
last  Sunday,  "that  the  Israelis  are  quite  sin- 
cere in  their  fear  of  being  'thrown  Into  the 
sea'  and  In  their  conception  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  an  Insatiable  Imperialist  power, 
bent,  presumably,  upon  the  conquest  and 
oommunlzatlon  of  the  Middle  East.  None- 
theless, I  perceive  In  this  some  of  the  same 
old  Communlst-baltlng  hvimbugrgery  that 
certain  other  small  oountriee  have  used  to 
manipulate  the  United  States  for  their 
own  purposes." 

"When  it  comes  to  antlcommunlsm,  as  we 
have  noted  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  the 
United  States  Ls  highly  susceptible,  rather 
like  a  drug  addict,  and  the  world  Is  full  of 
ideological  "pushers'  .  .  .  Because  of  ovir 
ooatlnuing  obsession  with  communism  we 
permit  client  states  like  Israel  and  South 
Vietnam  to  manipulate  American  policy 
toward  purposes  contrary  to  our  interests, 
and  probably  to  theirs  as  well." 

Two  things  need  to  be  said  about  the 
foreign  Relations  Conamlttee  chairman's 
Wmarks,  and  the  flrat  Is  that  they  are  out- 
r»geou8.  To  Insinuate  that  Israel's  fears  for 
it»  security  are  contrived  is  mischievous,  If 
not  downright  mean.  To  go  on  and  attribute 
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to  Israel  the  palpably  ridiculous  view  that 
Moscow  wants  to  "conquer  and  communize 
the  Mideast"  Is  no  less  disturbing. 

As  for  Pulbright's  lumping  together  of 
Israel  and  South  Vietnam  as  clients  which 
manipulate  American  policy  against  Amer- 
ican interests,  the  most  charitable  reading  Is 
that  he  got  swept  away  by  the  grandeur  of 
his  thesis  and  did  not  realize  the  imiXDrt  of 
what  he  was  saying.  Another  possible  read- 
ing is  that  he  believes  American  Jews  who 
would  like  to  have  the  United  States  con- 
tinue its  friendship  for  Israel  are  being  dis- 
loyal. This  Is  an  ugly — and  false — charge. 

If  one  can  separate  from  Pulbright's  re- 
marks their  aspect  of  gratuitous  Innuendo, 
however,  then  it  Is  possible  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  germ  of  truth  in  his  argu- 
ment. It  Is  that  the  cause  of  antlcommunlsm 
which  contributed  to  the  American  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  is  also  one  of  the  soiuces 
of  ofiSclal  American  Involvement  In  the 
Middle  East.  That  It  was  a  factor  In  respect 
to  Vietnam  hardly  needs  to  be  demonstrated. 
That  It  Is  a  factor  In  respect  to  Israel  has 
been  clear  at  least  since  President  Nixon's 
declaration  last  summer  that  Israel  com- 
mands the  Mediterranean-African  "gateway" 
and  stands  at  the  "hinge  of  NATO"  and 
keeps  the  "radical"  Arabs  off  the  "moder- 
ate" oil  Arabs'  backs.  Moscow's  entry  Into 
a  direct  combat  role  tigalnst  Israel  seemingly 
sealed  the  antl-Communlst  component — or, 
to  make  an  essential  distinction,  the  anti- 
Soviet  component — in  administration  policy. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  troubling  matter  for 
those  many  Americans,  Jews  and  others, 
who  have  criticized  the  antl-Communlst  ra- 
tionale which  successive  Presidents  have 
used  to  support  American  engagement  In 
Vietnam.  They  have  been  open  to  the  re- 
proof that  the  cause  they  denied  in  one 
place  is  the  cause  they  accepted  In  other. 

Pulbright's  own  response  to  this  "dUemma 
of  the  doves"  has  unquestionably  had  the 
virtue  of  consistency.  He  does  not  beUeve 
that  antlcommunlsm  provides  sufficient 
basis  for  American  Involvement  In  either 
Vietnam  or  Israel  and  he  has  recommended 
policies  designed  to  restrict  the  American 
role  in  both  countries.  He  would  do  that  In 
Israel,  he  explained  Sunday,  by  having  the 
United  Nations  Impose  and  enforce  a  solu- 
tion— by  applying  sanctions  to  Israel,  If  nec- 
essary. "It  makes  no  sense  at  all  for  us  to 
shrink  in  horror  at  the  very  notion  of  an  'im- 
posed' solution,"  he  said,  "not  only  because 
we  are  legally  bound  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  accept  certain  kinds  of  'Imposed' 
solutions,  but  because  the  absolute  sover- 
eignty of  nations  Is  an  outmoded  principle 

Well,  Pulbright  has  earned  high  marks  for 
consistency.  So  In  their  opposite  way  have 
the  likes  cxf  Senator  Jackson.  But  must  the 
rest  of  us  accept  their  common  framework 
In  which  the  available  choice  lies  between 
sustaining  longer  than  necessary  a  wasting 
Involvement  In  Vietnam,  and  submitting  Is- 
rael to  the  political  experimentation  of  the 
United  Nations?  (Pulbright :  Mideast  matters 
"go  beyond  the  fears  and  ambitions  of  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states  and  their  great  power 
mentors.  I  perceive  here  an  opportunity  to 
breathe  life  and  force  Into  the  UJ7.  ..."). 

My  answer  would  be  no.  No  single  cause 
or  measure  can  be  blindly  applied  to  g^ulde 
the  disposition  of  American  power.  Rather, 
the  constant  effort  should  be  to  Identify  the 
nature  of  a  given  foreign  situation,  to  judge 
the  partlciUar  Interests  which  Americans 
have  In  It,  and  to  apply  American  resources 
In  proportion  to  those  Interests. 

There  Is  a  hiige  difference  between  com- 
bating communism  In  Vietnam  and  coping 
with  Soviet  power  e^plled  against  Israel. 
There  Is  a  huge  difference  between  Vietnam, 
a  country  with  which  Americans  have  never 
had  strong  ties  of  any  kind,  and  Israel,  a 
country  of  deep  meaning  to  many  Americans, 
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particularly,  of  course,  to  Jews.  There  Is  a 
huge  difference  between  expending  bllllosis 
of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives  in  Vietnam 
and  suffering  the  Immense  social  costs  of 
that  war;  and  supporting  Israel  with  sup- 
plies, credits  and  political  means  but  with 
no  troops,  and  with  negligible  domestic 
ooets.  There  is  a  huge  difference  between  en- 
gaging In  war  In  the  one  place  and  trying 
by  diplomacy — tai  the  whole  Intelligently — 
to  facilitate  a  settlement  In  the  other. 

It  Is  astonishing,  almost  embarrassing,  to 
find  that  Mr.  Pulbright  needs  to  have  these 
elementary  points  spelled  out  for  him. 

[Prom  the  Near  East  Report,  Apr.  7,  19711 
Pui3right's  Complaint 

Sen.  J.  WUUam  Pulbright  (D-Ark.)  mount- 
ed a  major  attack  on  Israel's  position  In  a 
speech  at  Yale  University  last  Sunday.  Pul- 
bright charged  that  Israel  is  trying  to  manip- 
ulate the  United  States  by  dreaming  up  the 
threat  of  Soviet  expansionism  In  the  Middle 
East  and  arguing  that  it  is  In  America's  na- 
tional Interest  to  help  her  block  It. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
FV)reign  Relations  said: 

"Recent  visitors  to  the  Middle  East  assure 
me  that  the  Israelis  are  quite  sincere  In  their 
fears  of  being  'thrown  into  the  sea'  and  in 
their  conception  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
insatiable  imperialist  power,  bent,  presiim- 
ably,  upon  the  conquest  and  oommunlzatlon 
Of  the  Middle  East. 

"Nonetheless,  I  perceive  in  this  some  of 
the  same  old  Communlst-baltlng  humbug- 
gery  that  certain  other  small  countries  have 
used  to  manipulate  the  United  States  for 
their  own  purposes.  When  it  comes  to  antl- 
communlsm, as  we  have  noted  In  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere,  the  UiUted  States  Is  highly 
susceptible,  rather  like  a  drug  addict,  and 
the  world  is  full  of  Ideological  'pushers.' 

"It  Is  a  flne  thing  to  respect  a  small  coiin- 
try's  Independence  and  to  abstain  from  Inter- 
ference in  Its  Internal  affairs.  It  is  quite  an- 
other matter  when.  In  the  name  of  these 
worthy  principles — but  really  because  of  our 
continuing  obsession  with  communism — we 
permit  client  states  like  Israel  and  South 
Vietnam  to  manipulate  American  policy  to- 
ward purposes  contrary  to  our  Interests,  and 
probably  to  theirs  as  well." 

DISTORTIONS    AND    INCONSISTENCIES 

There  are  many  distortions  and  incon- 
sistencies In  Pulbright's  position. 

On  the  one  hand,  Pulbright  sf>eaks  con- 
temptuously of  "client  states,"  among  which 
he  counts  Israel.  He  Is  worried  lest  Israel  In- 
volve us  In  her  defense.  But  Israel's  deter- 
mination to  defend  herself  Irks  Pulbright. 
For  he  perversely  turns  around  and  derides 
what  he  calls  Israel's  policy  of  "antiquated — 
and  to  a  great  degree  delusional — self- 
reliance." 

No  analogy  can  be  drawn  between  Viet 
Nam  and  Israel.  Israel  is  not  a  client  state 
of  the  United  States.  Israel  does  not  want 
Great  Power  Intervention  In  the  Middle 
East.  Indeed,  Israel  is  urging  that  the  Great 
Powers  get  out  of  the  Middle  East. 

FiUbrlght  argues  that  Israel  has  been 
heavily  dependent  on  the  United  States  for 
arms  and  economic  assistance. 

Here  again  there  Is  no  analogy  between 
Viet  Nam  and  Israel,  for.  If  we  have  potired 
our  soldiers  and  bllUons  of  dollars  of  mate- 
rial Into  Viet  Nam,  we  have  not  granted 
Israel  any  military  aid.  We  have  told  her 
weapons  and  our  economic  assistance  has 
consisted,  to  a  large  extent,  of  loans  rather 
than  grants. 

Israel  has  not  been  appealing  for  American 
soldiers.  She  does  not  Invoke  the  U.S.-Sovlet 
cold  war.  Israel  is  not,  and  does  not  claim 
to  be,  in  the  forefront  of  the  so-called  free 
world  struggle  against  so-called  International 
communism.  What  Israel  is  up  aaginst  Is  raw 
Soviet  power — not  simple  Soviet  Ideology. 
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Piilbrlght  equates  Soviet  and  Anurlcan 
poUcy  and  makes  It  appear  that  the  qnlted 
States  Is  as  cxilpable  as  the  Soviet  Unl|Dn  in 
the  Middle  East.  Thus,  he  airily  dismisses 
Soviet  presence  there  as  "the  sailing  ot  war- 
ships around  the  Mediterranean." 

But  he  does  not  mention  the  grim  toreat 
wluch  alarms  Israel.  That  Is  the  mfsslve 
concentration  of  sophisticated  Soviet  Weap- 
ons—planes,  missiles  and  tanks,  as  wfell  as 
Soviet  soldiers  and  technicians— on  herldoor- 
step.  Israel  is  a  target.  She  has  had  t^  face 
Soviet  pilots  In  actual  combat.  1 

Pulbrlght  overlooks  the  fact  that  j  every 
escalation  In  the  Arab-Israel  armsi  race 
has  begun  with  the  Soviet  Union,  while  the 
United  States  has  often  withheld  arm^  from 
Israel  in  the  never-ending  hope  that  ithere 
might  be  some  Indication  of  Soviet  re- 
straint— which    never    came. 

Even  as  Pulbrlght  spoke,  there  wtfe  re- 
ports from  Beirut  that  for  the  last  three 
weeks  there  have  been  new  shlpmeiits  of 
Soviet  mlBsllee  and  radar-directed  can- 
nons— an  airlift  designed  to  establish  $  mis- 
sile system  covering  the  entire  Nile  'Valley. 

Instead  of  proposing  Soviet  wlthd|-awal, 
Fulbrlght  Is  Insisting  that  Israel  with- 
draw as  the  Russians  and  Egyptians  de- 
mand and  that  we  participate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  "peacekeeping"  ariange- 
ments. 

MISPLACED    FAITH 

Fulbrlght's  faith  In  the  Soviet  Unlqn  has 
no  historical  basis.  Fulbrlght  probably 
vrtll  recall  that  on  May  24,  1967,  on  t|ie  eve 
of  the  six-day  war,  he  rose  In  the  Sei 
urge  that  we  turn  to  the  UN  and 
Russians,  In  particular,  to  avert  a 

During  the  course  of  that  1967  spi 
spoke  wistfully  of  the  potential  role  of  the 
Soviet  Union :  I 

"Among  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, none  has  a  greater  opportunity  t9  exer- 
cise leadership  In  the  current  crlsla  than 
the  Soviet  Union.  Alone  among  the  great 
powers,  the  Soviet  Union  has  great  ln4uence 
with  the  Arab  countrleB.  ...  It  -wotUd 
seem  to  be  a  singular  opportunity  ffcr  the 
Soviet  Union,  working  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations,  to  take  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  In  support  of  peace.  .  .  ." 

But  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  live  up  to 
Fulbrlght's  high  expectations,  for  lit  was 
the  leading  actor  in  a  farcical  deta&te  In  the 
Security  Council.  And  In  the  Middle  Out  It- 
self, It  egged  Egypt  on  to  a  fateful  mobUlaa- 
tlon  which  led  to  war  and  defeat. 

And  now  Pulbrlght  Is  ready  to  l*t  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Egypt  dictate  the  <  terms 
of  the  settlement. 

DEMANDS    IS»A»L'S    WITHimAWAI. 

Pulbrlght  said  that  "the  Soviet  position 
now  Is  that  Israel  shoiild  return  to  the 
borders  of  1967;  that  Is  substantially  our 
position  as  well,  and  It  Is  consistent  wtth  the 
Seciirlty  Ctouncll  resolution  of  November 
1967.    .    .    ." 

The  Department  of  State  has  repeatedly 
denied  that  this  was  the  Intent  of  tlie  1967 
resolutions.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  Pul- 
brlght Interprets  that  resolution  aqd  the 
American  position  precisely  the  w*y  the 
Russians  have  been  trying  to  Interpret  It. 

TOST    CONCtr««  ( 

Pulbrlght  can  draw  support  frdm  an 
article  In  the  current  Issue  of  Life  mafazlne, 
m  which  the  former  head  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, Charles  Tost,  wrltee: 

"There  Is  an  argument  as  to  whetHer  the 
UN  Security  Council  resolution  of  Mov.  22, 
19fl7  called  for  Israeli  withdrawal  trom  all 
occupied  territories  or  only  from  8om«  occu- 
pied territories  to  'secure  and  recognised 
boundaries'  to  be  negotiated  between  the 
parties."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  sajf: 

"Which  interpretation  one  chooses  Is  Im- 
material.*' , 

In  other  words,  what  the  United  1  rations 
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had  to  say  about  the  frontiers — so  Important 
to  Israel's  struggle  for  defensive  lines— be- 
comes completely  "Immaterial"  If  the  Great 
Powers  agree  to  Impose  their  own  map. 

No  wonder  the  Russians  and  the  Egyptians 
are  able  to  take  a  rigid  and  inflexible  line. 
If  the  diplomat  who  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  all  these  weary  months 
is  now  ready  to  declare  that  the  language 
of  a  major  UN  resolution  does  not  really  mat- 
ter, how  can  sinyone  place  any  reliance  on  UN 
resolutions,  and  how  can  anyone  depend  on 
the  United  States  to  continue  firmly  to  sup- 
port them? 

This  la  exceedingly  relevant  to  the  major 
Issue  today.  There  Is  now,  as  in  1957,  great 
pressxwe  on  Israel  to  rely  on  UN  forces  and 
UN  guarantees.  The  vagueness  of  UN  reso- 
lutions and  resolutions  back  In  1957  enabled 
Nasser  to  ride  roughshod  over  UNEP  ten 
years  later. 

If  UN  resolutions  can  be  misinterpreted, 
mistranslated  and  misrepresented  with  such 
utter  diplomatic  abandon  to  suit  the  panic 
of  the  moment,  who  can  be  expected  to  de- 
pend upon  them? 

BTTT   OTHKBS   DISAGBEZ 

It  Is  true  that  many  of  Israel's  supporters 
believe  that  Israel's  role  In  the  Middle  East 
does  thwart  Soviet  expansionism.  And  It  is 
also  true  that  many  of  the  critics  of  U.S. 
policy  In  Viet  Nam  do  not  share  P^ilbrtghfs 
view  that  America  can  be  complacent  about 
the  Soviet  thrust  in  the  Middle  East. 

Prof.  Hans  J.  Morgenthau  writes  In  the 
April  1971  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  "we 
have  been  hypnotized  by  the  ideological  as- 
pects of  the  Indochina  war.  ...  'We  have 
been  too  busy  with  trying  to  save  Indochina 
from  communism  to  pay  much  attention  to 
what  the  USSR  was  doing  In  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  to  compete  with  It  or  oppose  It 
as  our  Interests  require." 

The  eminent  political  scientist  and  hls- 
torltm  points  out  that  Soviet  expansionism 
Is  an  Important  basis  for  the  "uncertainty" 
of  the  future  of  Soviet- American  relations. 

Ideological  pretensions  are  unimportant 
In  the  constant  pattern  of  expansionism: 
"Russia  has  moved  into  the  spaces  left  by  the 
liquidation  of  the  British  and  Prench  Em- 
pires, thereby  bringing  close  to  consumma- 
tion the  Tsarist  aspirations  which  during  the 
better  peirt  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
pitted  Riissla  against  Oreat  Britain  over  the 
"Eastern  Question." 

It  U  the  Middle  East,  he  writes,  "which 
appears  the  most  obvious  point  at  which  the 
interests  ...  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  appear  to  collide." 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  National  and  International  Operations, 
Prof.  Bernard  Lewis  of  London  University 
argued  that  Soviet  decisions  are  made  In  re- 
action to  American  policy.  He  elaborated  on 
the  theme  that  the  Russians  move  when  the 
United  States  retreats  or  Is  immobile. 

He  recalled  the  missile  crisis  of  1970.  when 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Egypt  violated  the 
cease-fire  stand-still  agreement  by  putting 
missiles  Into  the  Sues:  zone. 

He  told  the  Committee  that  the  Russian 
assumption  that  the  United  States  was  "no 
longer  capable  of  pursuing  any  kind  of 
foreign  policy  was  reflected  in  the  brazen  and 
contemptuous  violation  of  the  standstill 
agreement  .  .  .  and  received  apparent  con- 
firmation in  the  agitated  attempts  by  some 
Washington  spokesmen  to  look  the  other 
way." 

OMX-WAT  csmcmM 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  during  this 
period  Pulbrlght'a  cMnmlttee  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  Inquire  into  tiie  circumstances 
of  the  Soviet  violation.  There  was  no  indica- 
tion from  Pulbrlght  at  that  time  that  he 
was  at  all  concerned  about  the  Soviet 
buildup. 

Pulbrlght  has  reserved  his  criticism  In  his 
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Middle  East  analyses  for  Israel.  Perhaps  If, 
on  occasion,  he  had  criticized  Soviet-Egyp- 
tian policy  there  might  have  been  greater 
flexibility  In  Moscow  and  Cairo.  Perhaps  he 
might  have  stimulated  the  Russians  them- 
selves to  rethink  their  own  position. 

Pulbrlght  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
fact  that  there  is  considerable  dissent  In 
Eastern  Europe  over  the  escalating  Soviet 
Involvement  In  Egypt.  The  argument  that 
Russia  has  found  her  'Viet  Nam  in  Egypt 
has  often  been  made  and  loyal  Communists 
have  decried  the  vast  amounts  of  military 
aid  given  to  Egypt  as  a  misplacement  of 
priorities. 

Taking  the  Pulbrlght  speech  and  the  Yost 
article  together,  we  must  conclude  that  there 
is  a  campaign  to  stampede  the  Israelis  Into 
a  now-or-never  peace-at-any-prlce  surrender 
to  the  Soviet-Egyptian  ultimatum. 

SANCTIONS  I 

Indeed,  there  was  a  threat  of  sanctions  In 
the  Pulbrlght  speech: 

"I  would  not  shrink  from  applying  certain 
sanctions  as  a  last  resort  for  the  preservation 
of  peace.  ...  It  makes  no  sense  at  all  for  us 
to  shrink  In  horror  at  the  very  notion  of  an 
Imposed  solution,  not  only  because  we  are 
legally  bound  by  the  Charter  to  accept  cer- 
tain kinds  of  'imposed'  solutions,  but  because 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  nations  is  an 
outmoded  principle.  .  .  ." 

[Ed.  note:  Especially  for  little  "clients."] 

Israel  has  always  maintained  that  if  she 
can  have  the  weapons  she  needs  she  will  be 
able  to  handle  the  Arab  threat  by  herself, 
and  for  23  years  she  has  done  Just  that. 

But  Israel  cannot  be  expected  to  handle 
the  Soviet  Union  alone.  Only  a  firm  stand 
by  the  United  States  can  neutralize  the 
Soviet  threat. 

FOR    WHOM    THE    BELL    TOLLS 

We  cannot  retreat  to  the  isolationist  belief 
that  the  United  States  need  be  concerned 
about  nothing  beyond  its  shores;  that  Soviet 
expansion  over  large  chunlts  of  the  Third 
World  and  the  seas  and  skies  around  It  does 
not  really  pose  any  threat  to  the  Independ- 
ence and  survival  of  other  peoples. 


HARD  HIT  BY  UNEMPLO"yMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  19.  1971 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
gresaional  district  Is  among  those  which 
have  been  most  hard  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment resulting  from  cutbacks  in  aero- 
space activities  and,  needless  to  say, 
many  highly  skilled  individuals  living  In 
the  bay  area  of  San  Francisco  have  suf- 
fered considerably. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  Gtovemor  Reagan  from  the  wife  of  one 
of  these  unemployed  engineers  which 
dramatically  illustrates  the  dlfficultlM 
faced  by  her  family.  I  believe  this  com- 
munication is  worthy  of  note  and  am 
submitting  it  for  inclusion  in  the  Ricoid. 

Frankly  I  have  been  frustrated  in  my 
own  efforts  to  bring  about  some  Federal 
action  which  would  ease  the  crisis  con- 
fronting unemployed  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. I  have  encountered  nothing  bu» 
bureaucratic  negativism  from  various 
Federal  agencies  which  should  be  c^- 
cemed  with  the  problem,  and  hope  the 
letter  which  foUows  will  be  read  aM 
heeded  by  those  who  are  In  a  position  w 
carry  out  some  much  needed  actiai: 
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Los  Altos,  Calif., 

March  18.  1971. 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan, 
The  State  Capitol, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Dear  Governor  Reagan:  I  have  put  off 
writing  this  letter,  hoping  something  good 
would  happen  to  us  and  that  It  would  be  un- 
necessary to  write.  However,  I  now  find  that 
we  are  desperately  in  need  of  help  and  there 
is  nowhere  else  to  turn.  It  Is  fervently  hoped 
that  you  will  read  this  letter  personally  in 
order  that  you  might  have  a  true  picture  of 
our  seemingly  hopeless  situation.  There  must 
be  many  others  In  our  shoes,  but  some  of 
them,  at  least,  have  someone  to  whom  they 
can  turn  for  help,  and  we  don't. 

My  husband  worked  for  aerospace  com- 
panies as  a  Systems  Engineer  (he  has  two 
degrees;  one  in  Civil  Eng^lneerlng  and  one 
in  Statistics)  and  along  with  others,  was  laid 
otr  in  July,  1969.  We  hobbled  along  and  he 
was  able  to  land  a  temporary  position  with 
a  small,  struggling  consulting  firm  which 
lasted  from  November,  1969  to  February. 
1970.  Until  now.  March,  1971,  there  has  been 
no  other  job  in  spite  of  hundreds  of  resumes 
sent  out  and  many  interviews.  My  husband, 
E.  M.  Abreu,  has  applied  for  every  possible 
job  in  and  out  ot  his  field  In  California  and 
outside  California.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, any  job  available  requests  or  requires 
experience  in  that  particular  field.  Employers 
are  entirely  reluctant  to  hire  former  engi- 
neers for  fear  they  won't  stay  on  the  job, 
especially  If  they  might  later  have  a  better 
opportunity.  He  is  willing  to  do  any  type 
work,  but  being  wilUng  doesn't  seem  to  be 
enough.  I.  too.  have  applied  for  many  jobs 
but  prospective  employers  seem  invariably  to 
frown  upon  that  fact  that  I  haven't  worked 
for  9  years  and  everywhere  I  go  I  am  up 
against  hundreds  of  applicants,  most  of 
whom  have  had  recent  experience.  We  are 
both  registered  with  the  Human  Resources 
Dept.  and  private  employment  agencies,  and 
we  constantly  follow  the  advertisements.  On 
one  job  my  husband  called  about,  the  em- 
ployer said  he  had  had  120  calls  about  that 
one  position  and  the  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened to  me.  We  have  both  applied  for  full 
time,  part  time  or  temporary  Jobs  to  no  avail. 
I  have  also  called  many  stores  thlnlcing  I 
could  do  sales  work,  but  they  tell  me  they 
are  laying  off  and  not  even  taking  appUca- 
tions. 

We  sold  our  former  home  at  a  profit  and 
used  this  to  live  on  for  awhile  and  when 
gradually  we  used  up  all  our  resources,  in- 
cluding a  bank  loan.  We  never  wanted  to  go 
on  welfare  and  even  though  we  were  eligible 
long  ago,  we  waited  until  late  December,  1970 
to  apply  after  we  had  absolutely  no  recourse. 
We  applied  for  food  stamps  at  the  same  time, 
and  although  It  is  a  tight  squeeze,  we  man- 
age to  eat  solely  from  these  stamps.  Otir 
teenager  son  eats  more  than  an  adult,  but 
there  Is  Just  no  money  left  monthly  to  sup- 
plement the  food  budget.  We  were  foolish. 
I  suppose,  as  we  probably  should  have  ap- 
plied for  welfare  and  food  stamps  much 
sooner,  but  we  had  been  hoping  against  hope 
that  we  wouldn't  have  to  ask  anyone  for 
help.  Our  unemployment  benefits  were  long 
since  used  up. 

Governor  Reagan,  I  wouldn't  know  any- 
thing about  people  who  sui^osedly  cheat 
or  take  advantage  of  welfare.  I  only  know 
we  never  wanted  It,  and  would  give  It  back 
if  we  coTild.  This  is  our  first  time  and  I  pray 
to  God  it  will  be  our  last,  if  we  ever  get  on 
our  feet  again.  However,  as  long  as  I  live, 
I  shaU  always  feel  sorry  for  those  who  toant 
to  earn  a  living  and  cant  seem  to  be  able 
to,  and  for  the  desperately  poor  and  destl* 
tute. 

We  are  apparently  only  eligible  for  aid 
under  the  aid  to  Dependent  Children  pro- 
gram and  with  any  deductions  or  whatever 
figured  In,  we  are  only  eligible  for  $166  per 
n»nth.  Food  stamps,  of  course,  do  not  cover 
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paper  goods,  toUetrles,  etc.  nor  dog  food. 
Some  of  that  (166  goes  for  these  things  (only 
necessary  ones) ,  as  well  as  gas,  electric,  wa- 
ter, garbage,  telephone  and  newspaper  (the 
latter  two  items  are  necessary  to  look  for 
a  Job).  Months  ago  we  had  to  turn  in  our 
Pontlac  because  we  could  no  longer  keep  up 
the  payments.  We  still  have  a  T-Blrd  (1963) 
which  uses  a  lot  of  gasoline  and  much  of 
that  $166  goes  toward  this  Item  because  of 
BO  much  Job  hunting.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  In  no  position  to  trade  In  this  car  for 
a  compact  car  which  would  get  better  mile- 
age. I  should  explain  that  the  reason  we 
are  only  qualified  for  $166  per  month  ($83 
every  two  weeks)  Is  because  we  only  have 
one  child  living  at  home.  Our  other  son  is 
20,  married,  living  in  another  state,  going  to 
school  part  time  and  working  part  time, 
and  has  tils  own  financial  problems. 

We  kept  up  our  rent  as  long  as  possible 
and  now  are  2  months  behind,  on  the  verge 
of  being  evicted  (for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives)  and  have  no  place  to  go,  nor  any 
money  to  do  it  with.  Out  of  the  $166,  vre  have 
made  some  token  payments  on  our  rent 
these  past  two  months,  but  It's  not  enough. 
We  were  told  by  the  Welfare  Dept.  that  out 
of  a  Special  Monthly  Fund  they  might  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  help  with  our  moving  ex- 
pense, but  not  rent.  We  cant  even  possibly 
save  enough  out  of  that  $83  every  two  weeks 
to  pay  rent  elsewhere,  and  they  (landlords) 
often  require  first  and  last  months'  rent  or 
the  first  month  plus  a  substantial  security 
deposit.  In  addition,  we  are  in  a  high  rent  area, 
unfortunately,  and  we  dont  have  the  money 
to  move  out  of  the  state  or  to  relocate,  on 
otir  own.  We  thought  of  low  rent  housing 
and  talked  to  Mr.  R.  R.  Davis,  Chief,  Hous- 
ing Authority  of  Santa  Clara  County,  770 
Klely  Blvd.,  Santa  Clara,  Oallfomis.  He  In- 
formed us  that  the  Housing  Authority  has 
not  received  any  money  for  additional  hoiis- 
Ing  In  1V<;  years,  and  the  office  has  long  ago 
stopped  even  taking  applications,  but  they 
do  allow  you  to  get  on  a  waiting  list.  When 
they  are  authorized  to  have  more  housing 
available,  the  old  applicants  (before  cut-oS 
point)  will  first  be  eligible  and  then  the 
people  on  the  waiting  list  and  there  are  15(X) 
of  them  I  We  are  on  that  waiting  list  but 
have  no  hope  In  this  world  of  getting  hous- 
ing through  them.  At  present,  they  are  only 
authorized  to  help  if  possible  people  whose 
houses  have  been  condemned  or  burned 
down.  As  of  now,  they  only  have  600  units 
in  Santa  Clara  County,  all  occupied. 

In  the  name  of  heaven,  WHAT  are  we  go- 
ing to  dot  We  just  can't  sleep  on  the  street. 
We  have  no  relatives  living  in  this  state,  and 
my  husband's  parents  are  dead.  My  parents 
Uve  in  a  state  across  the  country,  are  in 
their  70's  and  living  on  a  small  retirement 
income.  They  are  in  no  position  to  help  us 
but  I  know  they  would  if  they  possibly  could. 
You  know,  if  we  had  ttiree  or  four  or  more 
children  at  the  moment,  we  would  be  better 
off  rent-wise.  Some  of  them,  I  suppose,  are 
eligible  for  $300,  $400,  $600  or  more  a  month, 
but  I  really  dont  know.  At  least  they  can 
pay  rent  and  their  food  stamps  help  them 
out. 

In  addition  to  the  threat  of  being  evicted, 
a  bank  where  we  have  a  loan  is  threatening 
to  take  aU  our  furniture  because  it  was  given 
as  collateral  (we  had  no  choice).  The  l>ank 
knows  we  have  no  job  and  no  income,  hut 
this  has  been  turned  over  to  an  adjustment 
company  in  San  Jose  by  them  anyway.  We 
have  been  married  almost  22  years  and  all  our 
things  are  a  sentimental  collection  of  those 
22  years.  To  make  things  worse,  we  finally 
oould  not  keep  up  the  payments  on  our  1963 
T-Blrd  and  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  that. 
Need  I  tell  you  that  in  this  area  it  would  be 
impoeslble  to  shop  for  food  or  look  for  a  job 
without  any  cor? 

Things  could  not  possibly  be  worse  for  us 
except  that  we  have  our  health.  My  husband 
does  have  a  heart  condition  which  he  had 
previously,  but  it  never  interfered  with  his 
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profession.  I  will  say  that  this  terribly  un- 
happy, frustrating  situation  has  gone  on  for 
so  long  now  that  we  have  become  enormously 
tense,  worried  and  "tied  up  in  knots".  You 
cannot  imagine  what  this  has  done  to  our 
marriage — constant  worry  and  never  any 
money  for  recreation.  For  a  long  time,  we 
were  brave  and  tried  to  "hold  our  chins  up". 
Finally.  I  just  want  to  cry  and  cry  and  feel 
like  I  am  Just  going  to  jump  out  of  my  skin. 
Between  Interviews,  my  husband  paces  the 
floor.  There  must  be  an  answer  somewhere. 
We,  and  many  other  engineers,  are  not  in  a 
recession.  We  are  In  the  worst  depression 
possible.  Unless  one  of  us  has  a  heart  attack, 
a  stroke  or  a  nervous  breakdown,  what  more 
could  go  wrong  for  us? 

Governor  Reagan,  we  never  wanted  hand- 
outs, and  we  don't  like  liavlng  to  receive  wel- 
fare. I  thank  God  and  the  VB.  Government 
for  the  food  stamps,  but  I  want  to  cry  every 
time  I  use  them,  because  I  would  so  much 
prefer  it  to  be  otherwise. 

My  husband  Is  presently  under  considera- 
tion by  several  companies  here  as  well  as  out 
of  state,  only  to  the  extent  that  they  havent 
sent  what  we  call  a  "No"  letter  after  receiv- 
ing his  resume.  This  has  happened  before 
and  then  dldnt  materialize,  but  we  will  keep 
our  Angers  crossed. 

As  for  Medl-Cal,  we  have  been  eligible 
since  late  December,  but  haven't  used  It.  Ac- 
tually, we  have  never  been  given  much  in- 
formation on  it  as  far  as  who  to  go  to  and 
who  will  accept  it.  etc.  My  glasses  have  need- 
ed changing  for  a  year,  and  I  am  getting 
headaches  now  and  also  get  dizzy  off  and  on. 
I  have  no  money  for  this  and  yet  am  told 
Medl-Cal  will  not  cover  expense  for  glasses. 
Of  course,  due  to  raw  nerves,  my  blood  pres- 
sure could  have  gone  up,  accounting  for  the 
dizziness. 

Governor,  you  wlU  note  below  that  I  am 
sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  President 
Nixon,  and  some  senators  and  congressmen 
in  Washington,  as  well  as  Sacramento  (listed 
In  alphabetical  order).  We  feel  that  we  sim- 
ply must  explore  every  avenue  possible  open 
to  us  before  another  day  passes.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  you  or  one  of  these  distinguished 
men  can  help  us  or  g^ve  us  some  guidelines 
to  foUow,  especially  as  far  as  aid  in  housing, 
etc.  is  concerned.  We  will  drive  to  Sacramen- 
to if  you  think  it  necessary  and  can  help  us. 
May  I  ask,  PLEASE,  THAT  YOU  PRETEND 
YOU  ARE  IN  OUR  SHOES  FOB  ONE  MIN- 
UTE. Pretend  that  all  your  resources  are 
gone,  that  you  have  not  had  a  job  for  a  long 
time  and  that  you  do  not  have  enough  money 
for  rent,  utilities,  gasoline  for  car,  etc.,  and 
you  will  soon  lose  the  roof  over  your  head. 

I  wanted  this  letter  to  be  much  shorter, 
but  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep  it  brief.  If 
information  in  my  letter  can  be  used  to  help 
us  or  someone  else,  please  feel  free  to  do  so. 
However,  /  urge  you  not  to  use  our  name 
because  ot  our  13  yr.  old  son  (an  8th  grader) 
as  he  would  be  embarrassed.  He  Is  an  honor 
student  in  Jr.  High,  on  Student  Council  and 
a  leader  in  his  school.  Since  the  age  of  10,  his 
one  big  ambition  in  life  has  been  to  go  to 
Annapolis  and  I  just  wouldn't  do  anything  to 
embarrass  him.  School  is  a  challenge  to  him 
and  he  loves  every  minute  of  it.  We  think  of 
his  security  always  before  our  own  and  I  Just 
hope  and  pray  somehow  that  we  can  leave 
him  In  this  school  until  June,  only  2^ 
months  away.  It  means  so  niuch  to  him  and 
would  almost  be  tanimatlc  to  him,  I  believe, 
to  take  him  out  now,  when  he  graduates  from 
Jr.  High  shortly.  We  fervently  believe  in 
Ood,  and  I  stUl  pray  for  a  miracle. 

In  case  anyone  wants  to  call  us,  o\ir  tele- 
phone no.  in  Los  Oltos  U  (416)  966-0669.  I 
shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  an  article  from  the 
Palo  Alto  Times,  dated  March  16, 1071.  Please 
read  all  of  It.  I  think  you  will  indeed  find  it 
heartbreaking,  as  we  did. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Ambeu, 
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Alto 


Cannot  Orr  Job,  Deprxssed  Engineeb  1  Iills 
Himself 

Charles  Malllnc^odt  Jr.,  35.  a  Palo  I 
computer  engineer,  seemed  to  have  erery- 
thlng  going  In  hla  direction — until  the  jelec- 
tronlcs  and  aerospace  Industry  In  California 
nearly  collapsed  iMt  year.  , 

MaUlnckrodt,  the  father  of  three  ytung 
chUdren.  decided  that  despite  the  ladk  of 
jobs,  he  would  enter  business  for  hlmseW. 

The  venture  failed,  as  most  others  btgun 
since  the  depression  struck  the  Industry'!  and 
Malllncltrodt  started  last  December  to  sfek  a 
Job. 

Monday,  his  body  was  discovered  beneath  a 
tree  near  the  Stanford  Linear  AcceleJ-ator 
Center.  A  coroner's  spokesman  termed  the 
death  aa  apparent  suicide.  j 

A  white  plastic  bag  was  pxilled  over  his 
head  and  an  almost-empty  bottle  containing 
an  unknown  toxic  liquid,  possibly  cleaning 
fluid,  was  found  alongside. 

In  his  hands,  investigators  found  a  J  blue 
cardboard  folder  containing  about  a  dozen 
printed  r6sum6  forms,  detailing  the  ypung 
engineer's  background  and  quallflcatlo>is. 

Also  tucked  Into  the  folder  were  repllfes  to 
letters  of  Inquiry  he  had  sent  to  various  firms 
In  search  of  a  job.  , 

There  were  ten  reply  letters  In  all,  dated 
In  January  and  February,  each  acknowledging 
Interest  but  explaining  that  there  weie  no 
job  openings.  I 

MalUnckrodt  had  been  reported  mlfeslng 
from  his  home  at  1900  Barbara  Drive  by  his 
wife,  Claudlne,  according  to  San  Mateo  CXiun- 
ty  Coroner  Paul  B.  Jensen. 

Mrs.  MaUlnckrodt  Identified  the  body  to- 
day, telling  Jensen  that  he  had  beea  de- 
spondent because  of  his  Inability  to  get  4  job. 

"This  Is  one  of  the  saddest  cases  I'v0  had 
to  handle,"  said  Coroner  Jensen. 

"A  few  years  ago,  they  were  literally  ctylng 
for  engineers.  They  were  begging  kids  to  train 
for  jobs  In  the  field,"  Jensen  said. 

"Now  you've  got  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  these  guys  laid  off.  They  can't  find  a  job- 
no  matter  what  their  qualifications." 

This  is  tragic  and  should  not  be.  He  esdaped 
hia  problems  here  on  earth,  but  not  thcBe  of 
his  wife  and  children.  He  must  have  f»lt  It 
was  just  hopeless. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

■  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hav^  to- 
day introduced  a  comprehensive  bill  to 
establish  a  worldwide  ceiling  on  icimi- 
gration  with  a  fair  and  rational  syitem 
for  the  selection  of  immigrants. 

The  time  has  come  to  recognlzei  the 
practicality  and  necessity  of  a  unillorm 
world  wide  celling  on  the  number  of]  im- 
migrants who  come  to  the  United  Slates 
each  year. 

My  bill  proposes  a  new  preference  (sys- 
tem which  will  offer  flexibility  and  as- 
sure fair  distribution  among  all  nations. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  the  admission 
of  refugees  who  satisfy  the  Attorney 
General  tiiat  they  are  qualified  as  $uch 
under  the  terms  of  the  Protocol  Relat- 
ing to  Refugees  of  which  the  Uiiited 
States  is  a  signatory.  I 


The  section-by-section  analysis  ol 
bill  follows: 


the 
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Section-by-Section  Analysis 

SECTION     1 

The  "special  immigrant"  category,  not  In- 
cluded within  numerical  limitations,  Is 
amended  to  Include  those  aliens  who  were 
previously  classified  as  "Immediate  relatives" 
and  unmarried  sons  or  daughters  are  in- 
cluded as  special  Immigrants. 

Natives  of  countries  oontlguoxis  to  the 
United  States  are  classified  as  special  Immi- 
grants and,  except  for  close  relatives  and 
other  special  immigrant  classes,  each  con- 
tiguous country  (Mexico  and  Canada)  Is  lim- 
ited to  no  more  than  35,000  Immigrants  a 
year. 

SECTION     3 

There  is  established  a  worldwide  celling 
on  Immigration  of  260,000  Immigrants  per 
year,  exclusive  of  defined  special  Immi- 
grants. 

SECTION     3 

Except  for  those  countries  contiguous  to 
the  United  States,  the  number  of  Immigrant 
visas  available  to  any  other  country  shall 
not  exceed  25,000  In  any  fiscal  year. 

SECTION    4 

The  number  of  Immigrant  visas  availa- 
ble to  any  subquota  or  dependent  area  of 
a  foreign  country  Is  Increased  from  200  a 
year  to  1,000  a  year. 

SECTION    s 

A  new  preference  system  for  selecting  Im- 
migrants Is  established: 

first  preference — 25  percent  of  the  world- 
wide celling,  or  65,000  Immigrant  visas  are 
made  available  to  the  spouse,  unmarried  son 
or  daughter,  or  parent  of  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  (In  the 
case  of  a  parent  such  lawful  resident  alien 
must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age  (and  to  the 
naarrled  son  or  daughter  or  the  unmarried 
brother  or  sister  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Second  preference — 25  percent  of  the 
worldwide  celling,  or  65,000  immigrant  visas 
for  the  highly  skilled  Immigrants — members 
of  the  professions  and  those  with  exceptional 
ability  In  the  sciences  or  arts.  However,  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
visas  available  under  this  preference  shall  be 
available  to  any  one  country  per  year.  Fur- 
thermore, an  alien  who  qualified  for  a  sec- 
ond preference  is  precluded  from  any  other 
preference  except  by  reason  of  relationship 
to  a  United  States  citizen  or  permanent  resi- 
dent alien  or  as  a  nonpreference  Immigrant. 

Third  preference — 25  percent  of  the  world- 
wide celling,  or  65,000  Immigrant  visas,  plus 
any  visas  not  required  for  preferences  1  and 
2,  shall  be  available  to  qualified  Unmlgrants 
capable  of  performing  skilled  labor  not  of  a 
temporary  or  seasonable  nature  for  which  a 
shortage  of  employable  and  willing  persons 
exists  in  the  United  States. 

Fourth  preference — 15  percent  of  the 
worldwide  celling,  or  39,000  Immigrant  visas, 
pliis  visas  not  required  for  preferences  1,  3, 
and  3,  shall  be  available  for  aliens  principally 
engaged  in  religious  duties,  aliens  who  wUl 
not  seek  employment  In  the  United  States 
and  Investors. 

Nonpreference — 10  percent  of  the  world- 
wide celling,  or  26.000  Immigrant  visas,  plus 
unused  numbers  from  the  four  preferences, 
shall  be  available  to  nonpreference  qualified 
ImmlgTEmts  in  the  order  In  which  they  qual- 
ify. There  is  a  further  proviso  that  within 
this  category  25  percent  of  the  numbers 
available  to  qualified  Immigrants  who  are 
iinder  25  years  of  age. 

SECTION   e 

The  petition  procedure  to  accord  prefer- 
ence status  and  special  Immigrant  status  Is 
amended  to  conform  with  amendments  In 
this  bill. 
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SECTION    7 

The  Attorney  General  Is  given  discretion 
to  admit  an  alien  to  the  United  States  who, 
through  no  fault  on  his  part,  arrives  at  a 
port  of  entry  with  an  erroneous  visa  classifi- 
cation. 

SECTION    8 

Th«  labor  certification  requirement  which 
became  effective  December  1,  1965,  by  the 
Act  of  October  3,  1965,  Is  repealed  and  the 
law  existing  prior  to  that  time  reinstated. 
This,  in  effect,  relieves  the  prospective  Im- 
migrant from  the  burden  of  securing  a  labor 
certification  that  his  admission  to  the  United 
States  will  not  displace  an  American  citizen 
nor  adversely  affect  labor  conditions.  This 
change  in  law  would  place  the  burden  of 
proceeding  back  on  the  Government  to  make 
an  availability  determination  and  then  ex- 
clude an  alien  who  might  take  a  job  from  a 
citizen  or  adversely  affect  labor  conditions. 

SECTION    9 

A  new  refugee  system  is  created  without 
a  numerical  limitation,  but  which  can  be 
discontinued  by  a  resolution  of  either  body 
of  Congress.  The  Attorney  General,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
In  order  to  promote  United  States  interests, 
is  authorized  to  parole  certain  defined 
refugees  Into  the  United  States.  After  two 
years,  the  amendment  provides  for  retro- 
active adjustment  of  status  to  that  of  a 
permanent  resident.  Applicability  of  the  sec- 
tion Is  directed  at  refugees  from  Communism, 
refugees  from  persecution,  and  those  vic- 
tims of  natural  calamity  or  military  opera- 
tions. The  definition  of  "refugee"  conforms 
with  the  definition  contained  In  the 
"Protocol  Relating  to  Refugees"  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  signatory.  Furthermore, 
the  Attorney  General  must  report  to  the  Con- 
gress semi-annually  on  the  progress  of  this 
authority. 

SECTION    10 

Present  law  provides  a  waiver  of  exclusion 
for  mental  retardation  If  the  alien  Is  the 
spouse,  unmarried  son  or  daughter,  minor 
unmarried  adopted  child  of  a  United  States 
citizen  or  lawfully  admitted  permanent  reel- 
dent.  This  amendment  Includes  aliens  who 
have  a  mental  defect  within  the  waiver 
possibility. 

SECTION    11 

Section  245  Is  amended  to  permit  adjust- 
ment of  status  in  the  United  States  for  all 
qualified  aliens  except  aliens  from  countries 
contiguous  to  the  United  States  and  from 
adjacent  Islands. 

SECTION    12 

Obsolete  sections  of  the  Act  of  October  3, 
1965  are  repealed. 

SECTION    13 

Any  alien  eUglble  for  fifth  preference 
status  on  the  basis  of  a  petition  filed  prior 
to  July  1,  1971,  and  who  has  retained  the 
sitatus  accorded  by  the  petition,  and  the 
spouse  and  children  of  such  alien,  shall  be 
documented  as  special  Immigrants. 


THE  BICYCLE  ERA 


HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1971 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  following  study 
conducted  at  Davis,  Calif.,  would  be  of 
value  and  great  interest  to  all  as  we  sedc 
to  develop  new  methods  of  intracity 
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transportation.  Not  only  have  trafBc  con- 
gestion problems  been  solved,  but  in  my 
mind  a  healthy  form  of  exercise  is  being 
carried  on.  Through  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  commimity  leaders  a  program  of 
multiple  value  is  being  implemented.  I 
commend  this  study  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  public : 

BIKE  WAYS  IN  Action:  The  Davis  Expewence 
(By  Robert  Sommer  and  Dale  F.  Lott) 
Leaving  the  freeway  and  entering  Davis 
the  motorist  sees  a  large  sign  telling  him 
that  this  California  city  has  18,000  bicycles. 
Considering  that  Its  population  Is  only  34,- 
000,  probably  no  other  city  In  the  United 
States  has  as  high  a  proportion  of  Its  citi- 
zens owning  bicycles  atid  using  them  as  a 
regular  means  of  transportation.  A  number 
of  factors  produced  this  situation — the  pres- 
ence of  many  young  people  attending  the 
Davis  campus  of  the  University  of  California, 
the  flat  terrain,  the  mild  weather,  and  the 
many  wide  streets.  When  the  campus  ex- 
panded greatly  and  the  population  in  the 
area  grew  rapidly  In  the  early  1960'8,  the 
streets  became  much  busier.  About  the  time 
the  first  stop  light  was  Installed,  people  rid- 
ing bicycles  began  to  feel  crowded.  At  the 
local  bicycle  shop,  it  was  common  to  see 
bikes  appearing  with  damaged  front  wheels 
when  riders  were  forced  Into  the  curb  by 
passing  cars.  Competition,  both  for  sp>ace  on 
the  streets  and  opp)ortunltles  to  cross  at  In- 
tersections, gtrew  between  bicycles  and  auto- 
mobiles. It  was  a  lopsided  competition  at 
best — bicycles  are  small  and  frail,  automo- 
biles large  and  sturdy.  It  became  clear  to  a 
number  of  concerned  Davis  citizens  that  if 
bicycles  were  to  remain  a  viable  part  of  the 
city  transportation  system  they  would  have 
to  be  given  a  place  of  their  own  in  city  traffic 
planning. 

What  was  needed  was  some  way  to  separate 
bicycles  from  automobiles  and  the  plan 
adopted  was  the  bicycle  path  or  blkeway — a 
strip  of  pavement  or  concrete  from  which 
automobiles  would  be  excluded.  At  first  this 
suggestion  was  rejected  by  the  city  council; 
It  was  considered  to  be  visionary.  Impractical, 
and  potentially  dangerous  and  its  proponents 
were  regarded  as  cranks.  Letters  to  the  editor 
proclaimed  that  the  day  of  the  horse  was  past 
and  the  day  of  the  bicycle  was  passing.  It  was 
time  to  build  more  and  larger  parking  lots 
and  shopping  centers.  Citizens  were  urged  to 
welcome  the  20th  Century  to  their  city,  and 
forget  the  gay  nineties  and  all  its  tr^plngs. 
However  as  the  debate  continued.  It  became 
apparent  that  there  was  widespread  support 
for  bicycle  paths.  A  citizen  group  circulated  a 
petition  asking  the  city  council  to  establish 
bicycle  paths  along  principal  streets  and 
rights  of  way  of  an  integral  part  of  the  city's 
transportation  system.  This  petition  was 
signed  by  90%  of  the  several  hundred  voters 
approached.  Bike  paths  became  the  central 
issue  in  a  city  election  of  1966  and  the  pro- 
bikeway  candidates  won.  Soon  after  that  the 
first  bike  paths  were  established  along  the 
sides  of  existing  wide  streets. 

Since  that  time,  Davis  has  been  developing 
a  bicycle  path  network  that  Is  probably 
unique  In  the  United  States.  New  housing 
tracts  In  the  city  are  required  to  set  aside 
^ace  for  bicycle  lanes  separated  from  traffic 
and  a  special  act  was  passed  by  the  California 
Assembly  to  enable  the  city  to  formulate 
traffic  regulations  for  bicycles.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  the  bicycles  are  not 
merely  owned,  stored,  or  used  for  recreational 
purposes;  they  are  an  important  part  of  the 
transportation  system.  On  one  heavily  traf- 
ficked street,  trafBc  counts  during  the  sum- 
mer (with  few  University  students  In  town) 
show  that  bicycles  represented  40%  of  all 
trafflc.  Dxirlng  the  rush  hour,  90%  of  all 
riders  are  adults.  The  emblem  of  the  city 
shown  on  many  municipal  vehicles  Is  a  gay 
nineties  two-wheeler.  Many  business  leaders 
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In  the  community  are  strong  proponents  of 
bike  riding  and  admit  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
self-interest.  The  use  of  bicycles  has  meant 
that  there  are  no  parking  meters  in  the  city 
and  the  trafBc  situation  at  rush  hours  Is  tol- 
erable. The  bicycle  has  also  helped  to  pre- 
serve the  central  city  core  as  a  viable  shop- 
ping district,  since  parking  Is  not  a  serious 
obstacle  to  shopping  downtown.  The  Univer- 
sity and  high  schools  have  been  able  to  set 
aside  less  space  for  parking  lots  than  they 
wo\ild  ordinarUy.  The  acceptance  of  the  bi- 
cycle as  a  viable  means  of  transportation  by 
virtually  all  segments  of  the  community  pro- 
vides the  unique  opportunity  to  learn  the 
structural  and  social  requirements  of  safe, 
efficient,  and  pleasurable  bike  riding. 

The  potential  of  bicycle  transportation 
cannot  be  realized  without  the  necessary 
environmental  support  system.  Just  as  one 
cannot  have  a  railroad  vHthout  tracks,  or  a 
bus  system  without  highways,  so  one  needs 
special  facilities  and  regulations  for  bicycle 
traffic.  This  means  planning  which  must 
rest  on  firm  knowledge  of  these  special  re- 
quirements of  the  bicycle.  One  simply  does 
not  design  highways  for  automobUes  and 
sidewalks  for  pedestrians,  leaving  bicycles 
squeezed  In  between  moving  automobiles, 
parked  cars  and  pedestrians. 

First  let  us  review  the  history  of  the  Davis 
bicycle  path  network.  About  8  years  ago  a 
group  of  concerned  citizens  formed  the  Bike 
Safety  Committee  which  investigated  bicycle 
trafflc  problems  In  the  city  and  made  various 
suggestions  about  how  to  alleviate  them. 
The  city  Public  Works  Department  became 
Interested  and  made  trafflc  counts  to  deter- 
mine the  streets  most  heavUy  used.  There 
was  very  little  precedent  to  follow  In  devel- 
oping bike  lanes.  The  City  Public  Works  De- 
partment believed  that  the  most  feasible  plan 
was  to  create  bike  lanes  on  the  outside  of 
the  streets  over  60  feet  wide.  Where  this 
contradicted  the  California  Motor  Vehicle 
Code,  a  special  bill  relating  to  bike  lanes 
was  passed  with  the  help  of  the  State  As- 
semblymen. This  bill  permitted  the  Davis 
City  Council  In  1967  to  pass  Ordinance  442 
creating  bike  lanes  and  regulating  bike 
trafflc.  The  Davis  City  Council  is  very  favor- 
able to  bicycle  lanes  and  present  plans  call 
for  13  miles  of  bicycle  paths  by  1974.  includ- 
ing 5  miles  of  lanes  completely  separated 
from  the  roadway. 

The  establishment  of  these  pioneering 
paths  offered  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
use  of  the  path,  the  attitudes  of  car  drivers, 
bike  riders,  and  city  officials  toward  them, 
and  the  effect  of  the  pjaths  on  safety.  The 
safety  record  of  the  lanes  Is  very  good.  Thus 
far  not  a  single  car-bicycle  collision  has 
taken  place  in  the  bicycle  lanes.  Damaged 
front  wheels  are  rare  problems  at  the  bike 
shop.  However,  while  the  lanes  protect  the 
riders  for  the  length  of  streets,  they  left  them 
exposed,  and  In  a  somewhat  more  vulnerable 
I)osltion,  at  the  intersections.  There  are  some 
real  problems  connected  with  left  turns  from 
Inside  the  bike  lane,  particularly  when  auto- 
mobiles are  turning  right  from  what  has 
become  the  center  lane.  There  are  also  prob- 
lems about  educating  out-of-town  drivers 
about  the  bike  lanes.  For  these  reasons,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a  small  grant  from  the 
National  Safety  Council,  we  undertook  a 
study  of  the  bicycle  path  situation  In  the  city. 
We  felt  that  this  Information  would  be  help- 
ful to  other  cities  planning  bicycle  paths. 
Over  the  past  three  years  we  have  conducted  a 
number  of  surveys  among  city  and  police  of- 
ficials, like  riders,  and  car  drivers.  Our  goal 
was  to  get  an  overview  of  the  bicycle  situa- 
tion In  the  city,  the  ways  in  which  problems 
connected  with  the  bicycle  have  been  met 
and  to  specify  the  problems  that  remain  and 
how  they  might  be  solved. 

In  Davis  the  great  bulk  of  the  popuUtlon 
lives  within  two  miles  of  both  downtown  and 
campus.  During  the  Spring  of   1970  Marie 
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Rorvlk  interviewed  337  young  adults  living 
in  apartment  houses  at  various  distances 
from  the  campus  and  downtown.  The  bulk  of 
those  surveyed  were  college  students.  The 
percentage  of  students  using  bicycles  as 
transportation  to  campiis  was  the  same 
whether  they  lived  two  blocks  or  two  miles 
away,  but  the  rate  of  use  was  not.  Those  stu- 
dents living  vrtthln  a  mile  averaged  about  10 
round-trips  a  week,  whUe  those  1V4  to  2 
miles  away  averaged  about  five  round-trips 
per  week.  The  percentage  of  non-students 
young  adults  who  use  bicycles  Is  about  70% 
(no  different  than  the  students)  but  the 
number  of  trips  per  week  Is  somewhat  less. 
Both  students  and  non-students  rarely  used 
their  bicycles  as  transportation  at  night. 
There  are  approximately  ten  times  as  many 
trips  during  the  day  as  at  night. 

It  is  the  writer's  feelings,  supported  Xyy  our 
survey  results,  that  the  bicycle  path  netxDortc 
in  the  city  is  an  important  factor  in  this 
heavy  use  of  the  bicycle.  At  Santa  Barbara, 
where  another  campus  of  the  University  U 
located  on  flat  terrain,  one  finds  much  lesa 
frequent  use  of  the  bicycle  than  at  Davis. 

The  Davis  city  officials  were  very  favor- 
able towards  the  bicycle  paths.  However,  to 
a  man  they  commented  about  the  Intersec- 
tion problems — the  paths  provided  safety 
while  riding  parallel  to  the  curb  but  did  not 
help  much  at  Intersections.  They  also  men- 
tioned the  need  for  continuous  public  edu- 
cation. It  was  dlfiactilt  to  reach  new  residents, 
incoming  students,  and  people  who  live  else- 
where but  come  to  Davis  to  work.  The  bike 
riders  we  interviewed  were  also  favorable 
towards  the  paths.  They  felt  It  was  safer  and 
less  anxiety  provoking  to  ride  In  a  bike  lane. 
Virtually  everyone  stated  Ms  preference  for 
a  bike  path  over  a  conventional  street  If  the 
distance  were  the  same. 

We  were  interested  In  knowing  whether  or 
not  bike  riders  like  bike  lanes  enough  to  go 
out  of  their  way  to  use  them.  In  our  first 
survey  we  asked  all  bike  riders  if  they  would 
go  a  block  out  off  their  way  to  use  a  bike 
lane.  Only  1  in  5  said  they  would. 

The  study  of  young  adults  In  apartment 
houses  asked  a  slightly  different  question, 
"Do  you  go  out  of  your  way  to  use  bike 
paths?"  In  their  answers  to  this  question 
college  students  and  other  young  advUts  dif- 
fered. Among  the  students  1  female  in  4  and 
1  male  in  7  said  they  did.  On  the  other  hand 
when  the  young  adult  non-students  were 
asked  the  same  question  60%  of  the  males 
and  75%  of  the  females  said  they  did. 

The  other  responses  supported  the  Idea 
that  many  people  would  take  the  bike  p>aths 
when  available  but  would  not  make  an  extra 
effort  to  reach  them.  Virtually  all  of  the 
automobile  drivers  who  were  interviewed  in 
various  parking  lots,  were  favorable  to  the 
bike  lanes.  Most  confessed  to  feelings  of  ap- 
prehension when  they  rode  on  a  street  that 
contamed  mixed  car  and  bike  trafflc  (I.e. 
without  bike  lanes) .  They  felt  that  the  path* 
made  It  easier  to  drive  since  the  driver 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  blcyclee.  The 
only  improvement  in  bicycle  paths  they 
proposed  was  creating  more  blkeways  and 
marking  them  better.  Only  two  of  the  eigh- 
teen drivers  said  they  ever  went  out  of  their 
way  to  avoid  streets  with  bike  lanes.  As  a 
follow-up,  a  smaller  survey  was  undertaken 
In  Woodland,  Oallfomla  a  nearby  city  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  size  as  Davis,  but  with 
a  much  smaller  number  of  bicycles.  The  city 
officials  Interviewed  said  that  Woodland  did 
not  have  a  significant  bicycle  problem  and 
special  bicycle  p&tbs  were  therefore  unneces- 
sary. In  Woodland  the  use  of  blcyclee  (with 
Identical  terrain  and  climate  to  that  in 
Davis)  was  almost  exclusively  restricted  to 
school  children.  All  of  these  Interviews  were 
unlnformatlve  since  the  reapondents  had  no 
contact  with  separate  bike  lanes  and  lacked 
any  opinions  about  their  potential  value.  It 
was  clear  that  the  bicycle  was  viewed  as  a 
minor  and  Incidental  part  of  the  trafflc  sltua- 
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tlon  to  Woodland — something  to  be  ua  sd  by 
children  getting  to  and  from  school.  However, 
the  survey  did  seem  of  some  education*! 
▼Hue  to  the  adult  re^wndents.  A  f«w  ol 
tham,  particularly  parents,  considered!  lor 
the  first  time  the  poealblUty  of  bike  laaes  to 
Woodland. 

During  the  spring  of  1970  a  door-to-door 
survey  was  undertaken  by  Frank  Becker  to 
182  households  to  a  realdenttal  neighborhood 
of  Davis.  This  is  largely  a  white  middle-class 
neighborhood  with  single  family  dweUtogs. 
Approximately  equal  proportions  of  men  and 
tramen  owned  bicycles,  and  ownership  was 
clmnr  reUted  to  age.  Of  the  adults  to  the 
26-85  range.  60%  owned  bikes,  compated  to 
40%  of  those  age  36-46.  and  only  14%  of 
thoee  over  46.  More  huabanda  than  wives  use 
their  bicycles  regularly.  The  major  de«toa- 
tloa  ol  the  huabands  was  the  University 
where  they  were  employed  or  went  to  school, 
while  for  the  women  the  major  destinations 
were  downtown  store*  or  other  households  to 
the  neighborhood.  More  men's  blkea  th«UQ 
women's  had  Ughta  on  them,  which  supports 
the  greater  reliance  of  the  men  on  the  tticycle 
for  transportation. 

VlrtuaUy  all  of  the  parents  had  dlstuased 
bicycle  safety  with  their  children.  The  major 
Items  mentioned  were  cautlontog  th4  chil- 
dren to  watch  out  for  cars,  slgnaltog.  (Jrlvtog 
on  the  cOTrect  side  of  the  street  (mo^ng  in 
the  same  direction  as  automobiles  to  D»'i«)  • 
stopptog  at  Ughts  and  signs,  staying  lb  bike 
lanes,  not  hurrying,  and  obeying  traffla  rules. 
Several    parents    taught    bicycle    rulee    and 
safety  to  their  chUdren  during  actual  prac- 
tice  rides.   Two- thirds   of   the   parents   had 
specifically  instructed  their  children  to  use 
streets  with  bicycle  Unes  whenever  possible, 
and  those  who  hadnt,  often  mention*!  that 
there  were  no  bicycle  lanes  between  their 
houses  and  the  children's  school.  The  vast 
majority  beUeved  it  was  safe  for  chlKtren  to 
ride  bicycles  In  Davis,  and  that  this  was  due 
largely  to  the  bicycle  lanes.  Most  e^ryone 
wanted  to  see  more  bicycle  lanes  to  t»e  city, 
as   well   as   better   enforcement   of   eBlsttog 
regulations,  both  for  bicycles  and  automo- 
biles   Specifically  this  means   keeping   cars 
out  of  bike  lanes,  especially  at  Intersections 
where  cars  moved  toto  them  to  make  right 
turns  No  respondent  expressed  any  dissatis- 
faction with  the  bicycle  lanes  or  wanted  to 
see  them  removed  or  restricted.  In  »o  case 
were  bicycle  lanes  considered  an  tocOnvenl- 
ence.   Each   respondent  was   asked   Alrectly 
whether  he  had  ever  avoided  driving  a  car 
on  a  street  containing  a  bicycle  latte.  and 
not  a  stogie  one  answered  affirmatively.  Most 
felt  safer  driving  along  a  street  with  bicycle 
lanes  because  there  was  less  to  worryi  about. 
On  the  other  hand,  few  were  willing  to  go 
out  of  their  way  to  drive  on  a  street  with 
bicycle  lanes. 

The  parenu  were  asked  about  blkt  usage 
by  their  children.  Age  was  the  dete«mlnlng 
factor  to  how  far  and  when  a  chll«  could 
ride.  Preschoolers  were  restricted  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  home  while  qhlldren 
between  six  and  twelve  were  allowed  to  ride 
to  school.  About  half  the  chUdren  in  this 
age  group  were  allowed  to  ride  downtown  to 
the  movies  during  the  day,  but  not  at  night. 
Almost  half  of  the  Junior  high  school  stu- 
dents rode  their  bicycles  to  school  every  day. 
were  permitted  to  go  to  daytime  movies,  and 
about  half  were  increasing  radius  of  distance 
and  freedom  of  movement.  However,  some 
lft-18  year  olds  were  still  not  allowed  to  ride 
bicycles  at  night,  thus  emphasizing  the  per- 
ceived hazards  of  night  rldtog.  To  supple- 
ment the  totervlew  dau,  a  brief  sttrvey  of 
bike  use  was  made  to  the  nearby  elementary 
schooL  Initially  we  had  planned  to  <lo  more 
work  to  the  schools,  but  the  closa  of  the 
school  year  prevented  this.  The  tot«rvlewer 
visited  one  class  at  each  grade  level  to  deter- 
mtoe  the  number  of  students  who  had  ridden 
their  blkea  to  school  that  particular  day. 
Kona  of  the  ktodergarteners  had  ^ome  by 
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bike,  compared  to  22%  of  the  first  graders, 
about  half  the  students  to  grades  2-6,  and 
71  %  of  the  sixth  graders. 
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Along    with    the    surveys,    we    have    also 
observed  bicycle  traffic  patterns  to  various 
parts  of  the  city.  Early  to  our  work.  It  ap- 
peared that  there  were  serious  problems  con- 
nected with  signalling.  In  the  driver  educa- 
tion programs,  school  children  are  taught  the 
various  hand  signals  for  turns  yet  even  the 
most    cursory    observation    of    bike    riders 
showed  that  very  few  people  uae  hand  sig- 
nals. This  Is  particularly  true  for  right  ttims. 
A  few  hardy  todlvlduals  will  signal  for  left 
turns,  but  they  are  a  definite  mtoorlty.  In 
fact  where  traffic  la  particularly  heavy,  sig- 
nalling may  be  dangerous  stoce  It  requires 
the  rider  to  remove  one  of  his  hands  from 
the  bars  and  keep  it  In  a  nonfunctional  posi- 
tion which  may  adversely  affect  his  balance. 
Another  problem  concerns  stop  and  yield 
signs.  We  have  collected  several  thousand  ob- 
servations of  bicycles  and  cars  at  different 
types  of  totersectlons.  It  la  not  easy  to  obtato 
a    clear-cut    definition    of    what    "stopping" 
means.  When  pressed  for  a  legal  definition,  a 
police   official   la   likely   to   give   the   literal 
phrase    "the    complete    cessation    of    move- 
ment." In  practice  this  can  be  measured  to 
several  ways.  Some  policemen  insist  that  the 
rider's  foot  must  come  to  the  ground.  Others 
will  use  wobbly  handlebars  as  an  indication 
of  stopping.  Whatever  criterion  Is  \ised,  our 
observations  Indicate  that  whether    or  not 
a  rider  stops  at  an  Intersection  Is  determined 
less   by   the   sign   at   the   comer   than   the 
presence  of  traffic  to  the  Intersection.  Before 
a  rider  reaches  an  Intersection  he  looks  up 
and  down  the  street.  When  his  head  sweep 
shows  traffic  present,  he  will  stop  to  the  point 
of  placing  his  foot  on  the  groimd,  but  If  the 
intersection  Is  clear,  moat  riders  wUl  con- 
tinue. 

Bicyclists  show  much  greater  respect  for 
stop  lights  than  for  stop  signs.  This  might 
explato  the  results  of  another  survey  dealing 
with  preferred  route  from  domlcUe  over  to 
the    University    camptw.    The    investigator 
(David  Kenny)    was  Impressed  by  the  fact 
that  bike  riders  chose  one  route  to  campus 
and    car   riders    another.    Further    analysis 
showed  that  the  bicyclists'  preferred  route 
contained  an  average  of  4.9  stop  signs  and  1.8 
stop  lights.  The    automobile  drivers  choee, 
from  the  same  orlgto  to  the  same  destination, 
a  route  that  contained  an  average  of  2.3  stop 
signs  and  4.2  stop  lights.  Our  observations 
provide  some  basU  for  Interpreting  this  dif- 
ference. Bikes  don't  usually  stop  at  stop  signs, 
they  simply  slow  down  and  continue  through, 
traffic  permitting,  while  they  stop  completely 
at  stop  lights.  For  a  car   rider,  subject  to 
ereater  enforcement  pressure,  a  stop  sign  al- 
^ys  means  stop,  but  he  has  a  60-60  chance 
of  going  through  with  a  light.  Another  ob- 
servation is  that  bicyclists  generally  make 
more    turns    than    automobUe    drivers    do. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  increased  maneu- 
verability of  bicycles  or  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  used  for  shorter  trips  than  cars  whoae 
drivers  choose  the  most  direct  route.  What- 
ever  the  reasons,  the  greater  frequency  of 
turns  by  bicyclists  compounds  the  seriousness 
of  Intersection  problems. 

KXI3TIN0    PROBIXMS    ANB    RECOMMINDATIONS 

The  major  problems  connected  with  the 
bike  paths  appear  at  the  intersections.  There 
Is  scene  difficulty  to  making  a  left  turn  from 
the  inside  bike  lane  or  a  right  turn  from 
the  automobile  lane  when  there  is  cross 
traffic  present.  Biteny  bike  riders  and  auto- 
mobile drivers  are  unsiu*  as  to  the  proper 
turn  procedures.  The  Davis  Police  Depart- 
ment distributes  diagrams  showing  the 
proper  turn  procedures  to  school  (diUdren 
and  these  are  reprinted  In  the  local  news- 
paper. Some  bicyclists  sometimes  solve  the 
left  turn  problem  by  making  their  tvum  to 
the  middle  of  the  street  before  the  key  to- 


tersectlon.  The  result  is  that  they  are  riding 
up  the  bike  lane  in  the  wrong  direction, 
confusing  the  traffic  situation  for  both  cat 
and  bike  riders. 

Recommendation:  If  accidents  or  near- 
accidents  reeulttog  from  left  turns  from 
bicycle  lanes  increase,  some  action  will  be 
neceseary.  One  poeslblllty  would  be  to  pro- 
hibit left  turns  from  bicycle  lanes  at  key 
intersections  during  peak  traffic.  This  is  simi- 
lar to  what  Is  done  In  many  cities  with  au- 
tomobiles where  one  finds  signs  at  key  In- 
tersections declaring  "no  left  turns  between 
7  and  9  a.m.  or  4  and  6  p.m."  With  an  ap- 
propriate campaign  of  education  and  en- 
fOTcement,  there  would  be  value  In  signs  to 
bicycle  lanes  that  tell  the  bike  rider  at  key 
totersectlons  "no  left  turn  between  4  and  6 
p.m."  In  addition  to  going  one  block  beyond 
the  totersectlon  and  making  his  turn,  he 
has  the  option  of  dlsmounttog  and  walktog 
his  bicycle  across  the  Intersection,  thus  gain- 
ing the  priorities  as  well  as  the  tocreased 
safety  of  a  pedestrian.  In  Amsterdam  many 
of  the  blkeways  have  todependent  signal 
Ughta  (a  green,  yellow  or  red  bicycle  lights 
up  on  the  post) ,  and  theae  could  make  pro- 
vision for  bicycle  left  turns. 

Problem:  Drivers  from  out  of  town  do  not 
understand  the  bike  lanes  and  occasionally 
drive  to  them.  This  behavior  Is  understand- 
able since  the  drivers  have  received  no  clear 
Instructions    ae    to    the    meaning    of    bike 

lanee. 

Recommendation:  A  large  sign  at  each  of 
the  major  entrances  of  the  city  to  infOTm 
visitors  that  driving  In  bike  lanes  la  pro- 
hibited. Formerly  the  bicycle  lanes  as  well 
as  the  center  strips  had  been  painted  white, 
with  blkeway  signs  over  the  sidewalk  on  the 
right  lane.  To  help  inform  out-of-town  driv- 
ers that  they  should  stay  out  of  bike  lanes, 
the  city  authorities  have  now  changed  to  a 
broken  yellow  line  for  the  center  strip  and 
a  solid  white  line  to  delineate  the  bicycle 
lane.  The  moet  unpleasant  featvure  of  the 
blkeway  network  In  Holland  is  the  ubi- 
quitous presence  of  motor  bikes  (brom- 
fiets).  While  riding  on  bike  paths  alongside 
the  highway,  it  was  frequently  necessary  to 
look  back  to  see  if  a  bromflet  was  approach- 
ing since  the  noise  of  highway  traffic  could 
obscure  even  the  noisy  bromfiet.  In  Davis 
motorized  bikes  of  all  varieties  are  exclud- 
ed from  the  bicycle  paths. 

Problem:  Some  improvement  needs  to  be 
made  In  present  slgnalltog  practices.  The 
small  number  of  people  who  actuaUy  vm 
signals  indicates  that  the  present  system  U 
not  working. 

Recommendation:  Possibly  drop  signals  or 
experiment  with  bike  turn  todlcator  UghU. 
Problem:  Some  of  the  newer  streeU  con- 
tain a  bike  lane  which  U  sandwiched  be- 
tween a  pedestrian  sidewalk  and  a  parking 
lane  for  automobiles.  This  provides  consider- 
able safety  for  the  bUe  rider  but  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  see  automobiles  coming  along 
the  street  when  he  wants  to  pull  out  be- 
cause the  parked  cars  block  his  vision. 

Recommendation:  Where  the  bicycle  path 
Is  Inside  a  parking  lane,  the  city  has  pro- 
hibited parking  at  some  distance  from  an 
totersectlon  so  the  rider  can  see  traffic  com- 
ing down  the  street. 

Problem;  BlcycUsts,  particularly  children, 
have  difficulty  In  knowing  how  to  navlgsU 
In  the  parking  lots  of  large  shopping  centen 
where  the  traffic  lanes  are  not  clearly  marked. 
Recommendation:  It  may  be  desirable  to 
develop  special  bike  routes  to  and  out  of 
major  shopping  centers. 

ProbZem;  There  have  been  some  accident* 
where  bike  riders  In  bike  Unes  were  tojured 
when  car  drivers  opened  their  doors  Just  •» 
the  bike  rider  was  coming  along. 

Recommendation:  Bike  riders  must  be  cau- 
tioned about  the  poasiblUty  of  doors  openini 
to  front  of  them  and  automobile  driven 
should  be  careful  to  look  at  oncoming  bike 
traffic  before  they  open  their  doors. 
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Problem:  Downtown  merchants  used  to  be 
annoyed  when  the  entrances  of  stores  was 
blocked  by  bicycles. 

Recommendation:  The  practice  followed 
in  Davis  was  to  install  bike  racks  on  most 
blocks  to  the  downtown  are*  and  require 
bicyclists  to  use  them.  Many  of  the  bicycle 
neks  were  donated  by  local  service  dubs. 

Problem:  There  Is  some  ambiguity  about 
the  mfMt"'"g  of  blkeway,  and  little  stand- 
ardization to  Its  meaning  from  one  situation 
to  another.  In  Sausalito,  California  there 
are  blkeway  signs  down  the  mato  street 
which  is  the  mato  traffic  artery  oontalnlng 
virtually  bumper-to-bumpter  traffic  on  week- 
ends. In  fact  one  rarely  sees  a  bicycle  on 
this  street.  In  Seattle  there  are  blkeway  signs 
but  apparently  theae  only  have  meaning  on 
certato  designated  daya.  The  out-of-town 
driver  has  no  conception  o<  what  the  signs 
mean.  In  Davis  one  occasionally  finds  an  out- 
of-town  driver  In  the  bicycle  lane  trytog  to 
guess  why  people  are  gestvulng  to  him.  Some 
Interpret  the  bicycle  lanes  to  mean  that 
bicycles  must  stay  In  them  but  that  cars  can 
use  them  too. 

Recommeruiation:  The  phrase  "bikes  only" 
might  be  preferable  to  "bike  lane"  or  "blke- 
way." (Put  toto  effect  FaU,  1970) . 

CONCLUaiONS 

The  overall  conclusion  from  the  stirveys 
and  observations  is  that  the  Davis  blkeways 
are  almost  unanlmovisly  regarded  as  a  desir- 
able safety  feature.  At  present,  many  riders 
will  use  the  paths  when  they  are  available 
but  many  will  not  go  out  of  their  way  to 
use  them.  As  the  city  grows  (to  approximate- 
ly 76.000  within  ten  years)  this  sltxiatlon  will 
change.  A  bicycle  path  that  Is  a  good  safety 
feature  with  light  automobile  traffic  should 
be  a  much  better  safety  feature  to  heavy  car 
trafllo.  However  for  the  bicycle  to  remain  a 
viable  form  of  transportation,  and  not  be 
squeezed  out  by  the  automobUe.  certain 
structural  and  social  requirements  must  be 
met.  Just  as  the  automobile  reqtilres  the 
availability  of  gas  stations,  good  roads,  high- 
way regulation,  licensing  procedures,  and 
driver  education,  so  the  bicycle  requires,  in 
addition  to  a  moderate  climate  and  terrain, 
the  separation  of  bicycle  from  automobile 
traffic  at  some  points,  the  respect  of  motorists 
at  totersectlons,  special  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  bicycles,  bicycle  racks  in  sufficient 
numbers  In  the  downtown  areas,  and  bicycle 
education  to  the  schools. 

It  should  be  clear  that  we  are  not  advocat- 
ing the  bicycle  as  the  sole  means  of  trans- 
portation within  cities  or  in  the  countryside. 
The  complexity  of  modern  society  requires  a 
mixed  system  of  transportation  which  would 
Include  railroads,  buses,  private  automobiles, 
bicycles,  and  pedestrians.  Each  one  of  these 
not  only  has  its  \mlque  capabilities  and  re- 
quirements, It  also  needs  to  be  meshed  In 
with  the  others.  For  a  suburbcmlte  to  drive 
his  car  to  the  railroad  station  requires  park- 
ing facilities  at  the  raUway  station.  If  he 
should  want  to  use  a  bicycle  to  get  over  to 
the  station,  there  should  be  bike  racks  avail- 
able for  him.  The  system  of  mixed  trans- 
portation presently  available  in  Holland,  the 
most  densely  populated  country  In  the  West- 
em  world,  is  instructive.  A  commuter  can 
ride  his  bicycle  to  the  station  and  check 
it  In  a  park  inside  the  station,  and  then 
rent  another  bike  when  he  arrives  at  his 
destination.  Bicycles  can  be  rented  In  more 
than  90  dty  railroad  stations.  People  on  vaca- 
tion can  take  along  their  bikes  with  them 
on  a  special  bicycle  trato  run  by  Netherlands 
railways.  These  are  not  'luxury"  programs 
but  rather  theae  are  todlspenaable  togredl- 
ente  of  a  successful  mixed  transportation 
system. 

Our  research  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion, 
that  at  least  in  the  cities — no  Mcycle  paths, 
no  bicycles,  "nils  should  not  be  a  cause  for 
pessimism  as  much  as  an  urgent  call  tor  ac- 
tion to  create  and  matotato  a  viable  bicycle 
support  system. 
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ATLANTIC  UNION  IS  POWER  OVER 
PEOPLE— THE  CONSTITUTION  IS 
POWER  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  almost 
incredible  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  taken  a  solenai 
oath  to  "preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
should  accept  the  Atlantic  Union  Pioneer 
Award  which  was  presented  to  him  this 
past  November  by  Mr.  Clarence  Streit. 
leader  of  the  Union  Now  movement. 

The  first  promoter  of  Union  Now,  Ben- 
edict Arnold,  wrote  on  October  7,  1780: 

I  am  now  led  to  devote  my  life  to  the 
reunion  of  the  British  En4)lre. 

This  was  just  18  months  after  George 
Washington  was  sworn  in  as  the  first 
President  of  this  Nation. 

The  man  who  advocates  the  same  pro- 
posal today  Is  honored.  Instead  of  being 
accused  of  treason  or  sedition,  he  is  al- 
lowed to  praise  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  likewise  has  for 
many  years  been  a  leading  exponent  for 
the  union  of  the  United  States  with 
Great  Britain  in  an  Atlantic  Union.  Had 
this  fact  been  widely  publicized  and  had 
the  President  made  this  scheme  a  plank 
in  his  platform  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  it  is  questionable  that  the 
people  would  have  chosen  him  as  their 
President. 

In  addition  to  the  President  favoring 
an  Atlantic  Union,  a  bipartisan  group  of 
71  House  Members  reintroduced  the  At- 
lantic Union  Resolution  on  February  17, 
1971. 

Besides  doing  violence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, an  Atlantic  Union  would  remove  the 
power  of  government  more  distant  from 
the  people.  Moreover,  Atlantic  Union 
would  be  a  step  toward  world  govern- 
ment— the  ultimate  in  the  destruction  of 
"People  Power"  and  the  death  knell  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  Communist  International  in  1936 
proposed  a  three-step  plan  for  bringing 
about  world  government:  First,  socialize 
the  economies  of  all  nations;  second, 
achieve  federal  unions — such  as  Atlantic 
Union — of  the  socialized  nations;  second 
combine  the  regional  governments  into  a 
world  government  of  socialist  states. 

Clarence  Streit,  the  Union  Now  leader 
who  acclaimed  President  Nixon  as  a 
leader  in  the  movement  for  America's 
entry  into  an  Atlantic  Union,  proposed 
a  similar  plan  when  he  wrote  in  1941  in 
his  book  "Union  Now  With  Britain:" 

Democrats  cannot  .  .  .  quarrel  with  Soviet 
Russia  or  any  other  nation  because  of  Its 
economic  collectivism,  for  democracy  Itself 
introduced  the  idea  of  collective  machtoery 
into  poUtlcs.  It  is  a  profound  mliitaVe  to 
Identify  democracy  and  Union  necessarily  or 
entirely  with  either  cj^ltalist  or  sodallst 
society,  with  either  the  method  or  Individual 
or  collective  enterprise.  There  is  room  for 
both  of  these  methods  to  democracy.  .  .  . 

Democracy  not  only  allows  mankind  to 
choose  freely  between  capitalism  and  collect- 
ivism, but  It  includes  marxlst  governments, 
parties  and  press  as  weU  as  laissez-faire  gov- 
ernments, parties  and  press,  and  plenty  of 
gradations  to  between. . . . 
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In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  Pre- 
sident Nixon  called  for  returning  power 
to  the  people  when  he  said: 

I  have  faith  In  people.  I  tnist  the  judgment 
of  people.  Let  us  give  the  people  of  America  a 
chance,  a  bigger  voice  In  deciding  for  them- 
selves those  questions  that  so  greatly  aSect 
their  lives. 

Participation  in  an  Atlantic  UHion 
would  but  take  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  people  at  the  local  level.  The 
greatest  instrument  for  "people  power" 
ever  devised  is  the  UJ3.  Constitution. 

Our  Founding  Fathers,  representing 
the  Thirteen  Original  States,  established 
the  Federal  agency.  They  made  a  con- 
tract which  committed  the  people  in  the 
States  to  certain  obligations,  delegated 
certain  specific  powers  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  bound  today  the  Fed- 
eral agency  by  certain  restrictions.  We 
need  to  be  reminded  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  creature  of  the  sover- 
eign States  and  not  vice  versa.  Say,  the 
tail  is  wagging  the  dog. 

If  power  Is  to  be  restored  to  the  people, 
the  States  must  regain  their  original 
powers.  We  of  the  Congress  can  make  a 
good  start  in  this  direction  by  restoring 
to  the  people  power  over  their  money  by 
returning  ownership  and  control  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people — the  Con- 
gress— and  by  returning  power  to  the 
people  over  taxes  by  so  revamping  the  tax 
structure  that  States  and  local  govern- 
ments ke^  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
tax  money  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give  early 
consideration  to  three  measures  which  I 
have  introduced  so  as  to  restore  power  to 
the  people  over  money,  taxes,  and  war. 
H.R.  351,  my  "people  power  over  money" 
bill,  would  vest  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  full,  absolute,  complete, 
and  unconditionsJ  ownership  of  the  12 
Federal  Reserve  banks;  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 23,  my  "people  power  over  taxes" 
bill  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  abolish  personal  income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes  and  prohibits  the 
U.S.  Government  from  engaging  in  busi- 
ness in  competition  with  its  citizens ;  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  535.  my  "people 
power  over  war"  bill  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  for  a  referen- 
dum on  war.  The  text  of  the  three  bills 
follows: 

H.R.  861 
A  bin  to  vest  to  the  Oovemment  of  the 

United  States  the  full,  absolute  complete. 

and  unconditional  ownership  of  the  twelve 

Federal  Reserve  banks 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  t2i« 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
forthwith  to  purchase  the  capital  stock  of 
the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
branches,  and  agencies  thereof,  and  to  pay 
to  the  owners  thereof  the  par  value  of  such 
stock  at  the  date  of  purchase. 

(b)  All  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  are  hereby  required  and  di- 
rected to  deUver  forthwith  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  execution  and 
delivery  of  such  documents  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  all 
the  stock  of  said  Federal  Reserve  banks  owned 
or  controlled  by  them,  together  with  aU 
claims  of  any  kind  or  nature  to  and  to  the 
capital  assets  of  the  said  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  It  being  the  totention  of  this  Act  to 
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vest  in  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
the  absolute,  complete,  and  unconditional 
ownership  of  the  said  Federal  Reserve  hanks, 
(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  funds  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  buch  sums  aa  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  o<  thla  Act. 

H.  J.  Res.  23 
Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  cofistltu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  relative  t^  abol- 
ishing personal  Income,  estate.  a4d  gift 
taxes  and  prohibiting  the  United  States 
Government  from  engaging  In  buslfiess  In 
competition  with  Its  citizens  i 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o(f  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Oongress  assembled  (two- thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  loUow- 
Ing  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendn^ent  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  Several 


States. 


"  ARTICLE 


"Section  1.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  engage  In  any  buslne^,  pro- 
fessional, commercial,  financial  or  Incftistrlal 
enterprise  except  as  specified  In  the  Consti- 
tution. 

"Sec.  2.  The  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State,  or  the  laws  of  the  United  State^.  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  any  forilgn  or 
domestic  agreement  which  woxild  abrogate 
this  amendment. 

"Sec.  3.  The  activities  of  the  United  States 
Government  which  violate  the  Intent  and 
purposes  of  this  amendment  shall,  within  a 
period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
ratification  of  this  amendment,  be  Uqi^ldated 
and  the  properties  and  facilities  affecte^l  shall 
be  sold.  I 

"Sec.  4.  Three  years  after  the  ratification  of 
this  amendment  the  sixteenth  artkle  of 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  stand  repealed  andjthere- 
after  Oongress  shall  not  levy  taxes  o^  per- 
sonal Incomes,  estates,  and/or  gifts." 

H.J.  Res.  535 
Joint  REsoi-trnoN 
Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Colistltu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  for  a  referendum 
on  war 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  d/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  A  merica 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendnient  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  final  passage  of 
this  joint  resolution: 

"Abticle  — 

"Section  1.  Kxcept  In  case  of  attack  by 
armed  forces,  actual  or  Immediately  tjhreat- 
ened,  upon  the  United  States  or  Its  tertltorlal 
possessions,  or  by  any  non-American  patlon 
against  any  country  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, the  people  shall  have  the  sole' power 
by  a  national  referendiun  to  declare  War  or 
to  engage  In  warfare  overseas. 

"Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  the  po^er  to 
carry  out  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." 

If  the  CoDgress  fails  to  act  on  these 
measures,  then  it  is  incumbent  up«n  the 
States  to  act  to  protect  themselvte  and 
their  people  against  infractions  ^f  the 
constitutional  contract  by  their  ngent, 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  solution  to  the  restoration  of 
power  to  the  peoide  is  not  an  Atlantic 
Union  but  stnmg  and  vibrant  Sta  e  and 
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local  governments  controlled  by  local 
citizens. 

I  insert  an  article  entitled  "Union 
Now — With  Europe?"  written  by  writer 
Don  Bell  in  his  newsletter  "Close-Up:" 
Union  Now — With  Etbope? 

Dear  American — "What  an  awful  thought 
It  Is  that  If  we  had  not  lost  America,  or  If 
even  now  we  could  arrange  with  the  present 
members  of  the  United  States  Assembly  and 
ovir  House  of  Commons,  the  Peace  of  the 
world  Is  secure  for  all  eternity.  We  could  well 
hold  your  federal  parliament  five  years  at 
Washington  and  five  years  at  London.  The 
only  thing  poeslble  to  carry  this  Idea  out  Is 
a  secret  one,  (a  secret  society)  gradually  ab- 
sorbing the  wealth  of  the  world  to  be  de- 
voted to  such  an  object  .  .  ." — Cecil  Rhodes 
In  a  letter  to  W.  T.  Stead,  written  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1890,  and  made  public  in  the  Lon- 
don "Review  of  Reviews"  of  May,  1902. 

"Presentation  of  the  Atlantic  Union  Pio- 
neer Award  to  President  Nixon  by  Clarence 
Strelt,  and  Its  acceptance  for  him  by  Robert 
f^nch.  Counsellor  to  the  President,  formed 
the  major  event  of  the  4th  Biennial  Convo- 
cation of  the  Federal  Union  association,  held 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Nov.  20-22.  The  Convo- 
cation began  with  the  Award  Dinner,  which 
overflowed  the  Congressional  Hall  and  also 
filled  the  Senate  Room  of  the  Statler 
Hilton. .  .  ." 

So  began  a  1  page  brief  appearing  on  page 
1  of  the  November-DecembCT  1970  Issue  of 
Freedom  &  Union,  official  organ  of  Clarence 
Strelt'B  Union  Now  movement,  now  In  Its 
25th  year,  and  apparently  more  powerful  now 
than  ever  before.  In  presenting  the  award, 
Strelt  closed  his  address  with  these  words: 

"And  so  we  Federal  Unionists  are  proud  to 
be  the  first  to  hall  Richard  M.  Nixon  as  an 
Atlantic  Union  Pioneer,  for  his  trail  blazing 
toward  It  through  18  years  before  he  became 
President.  We  are  confident  that  as  Presi- 
dent he  will  not  re-enact  the  past  but  grow 
In  stature  as  do  the  giants  that  create  'man's 
vast  future.' 

"We  regret  deeply  that  his  heavy  schedule 
does  not  permit  us  to  honor  him  In  person, 
but  happy  that  he  has  chosen  his  closest  ad- 
viser to  be  his  alter  ego  tonight.  Mr.  Pinch, 
If  you  will  please  approach,  I  would  like  to 
give  you,  for  him,  our  Atlantic  Union  Pioneer 
Award,  after  reading  Its  inscription: 

Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Far-seeing  Senator,  he  Cosponsored  in  1951 
the  Original  Atlantic  Union  Resolution. 

As  Vice-President,  his  Bold  Action  Led  to 
the  1962  Atlantic  Convention  in  Paris. 

Alone  among  P>resldentlal  AsplrEmts,  he 
Wrote  the  1966  House  Hearing,  Urging  a 
Stronger  BlU— SOU  Pending— With  these 
Words  that  History  Will  Remember: 

"  'The  United  States  should  be  a  Main 
Force'  for  a  'Federation  of  Free  Atlantic 
Nations.  ...  In  the  Age  of  the  Rocket, 
Dreams  become  Re«Uity  with  a  Speed  Difficult 
to  Imagine.  The  Atlantic  Union  Resolu- 
tion ...  a  Forward-looking  Proposal  .  .  . 
Acknowledges  the  .  .  .  Incredible  Change 
Going  on  Around  Us.  I  Urge  its  Adoption'." 

Now — before  Nixon  sells  us  out  and  steers 
us  into  the  first  channel  leading  to  the  Open 
Sea  of  World  Government,  let  us  review  the 
strange  course  our  Ship  of  State  has  been 
directed  Into  taking: 

Atlantic  Union  is  the  name  being  used  by 
a  group  of  Internationalists  who  would  sub- 
stitute regional  interdependence  for  our 
present  federal  Independence,  through  the 
process  of  merging  our  Nation  Into  a  fed- 
eration of  North  Atlantic  Nations,  thereby 
creating  a  Regional  World  Oovernment. 

Neither  the  Idea  nor  the  name  is  new.  On 
page  98  of  Catherine  Palfrey  Baldwin's  book 
And  Men  Wept,  we  read: 

"The  Atlantic  Union  was  established  In 
1887  through  the  aid  of  Sir  Walt«r  Besant 
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and  later  amalgamated  with  the  English 
Speaking  Union.  ...  (An  article  In  the 
London  Times,  July  4,  1919)  fiirther  states 
that  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  was  the 
attempted  seizure  of  the  German  fleet  during 
the  Spanish  American  War,  when  the  British 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  threatened 
Americans  and  the  Germans  withdrew.  (They 
forgot  to  mention  that  Winston  Chxirchlll 
Joined  the  Spanish  forces  and  fired  on  the 
Americans.)  The  Atlantic  Union  was  the 
pioneer  of  hospitality  In  London  to  English 
speaking  visitors  .  .  .  and  It  sowed  many 
seeds  of  friendship  and  good-will  which  have 
played  no  small  part  in  bringing  our  people 
together." 

Winston  Churchill,  mentioned  paren- 
thetically in  the  above,  was  quick  to  propose 
common  citizenship  with  the  French  at  the 
time  of  the  Dunkerque  evacuation.  He  also 
spoke  up  In  favor  of  a  United  Europe,  though 
he  did  not  propose  to  surrender  British 
leadership  of  such  a  regional  government. 
Then,  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  in  a 
speech  at  Fulton,  Missouri  on  March  6,  1946. 
which  Is  chiefly  remembered  because  of  his 
use  of  the  term  "Iron  Curtain,"  Churchill 
called  for  "Joint  Anglo-American  military 
and  naval  administration  and  even  for  a 
common  citizenship."  Again  three  days  later 
at  Richmond,  Virginia,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times,  he  said  "he  was  the  imofflcial 
but  earnest  bearer  of  a  message  from  his 
people  to  ours  a  simple  message,  but  one 
which  he  thinks  we  can  both  understand.  'It 
is  that  we  should  stand  together'."  This,  said 
the  Times,  "would  amount  to  an  Anglo- 
American  military  union  which  would  mean, 
and  has  been  objected  to,  as  one  that  would 
not  only  bind  us  to  fight  for  the  English 
Speaking  peoples  but  for  any  part  of  the 
Empire  already  restive  under  British  control." 

In  this  speech  (we're  quoting  from  the 
Times)  "that  it  was  the  destiny  and  the 
Will  of  God  that  200,000,000  Americans  and 
Britons  In  the  world  should  follow  a  common 
path."  (Destiny  and  the  Will  of  God  brings 
to  mind  the   British-Israel  Message) . 

Meanwhile,  here  In  the  United  States,  the 
first  and  almost  fatal  epidemic  of  One  World 
Movements  featured  the  promotion  of  the 
idea  of  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  Re- 
gional Governments,  preparatory  to  their 
merging  into  a  total  One  World  Govern- 
ment. And  here  Clarence  K.  Strelt  and  his 
revived  Atlantic  Union  program  became 
popular  Indeed.  His  book  Union  now,  pub- 
lished In  1939,  according  to  the  Gallup  Poll 
"won  2,000,000  supporters  in  less  than  a 
year."  His  second  book  Union  Now  With 
Britain  became  even  more  popular. 

Clarence  Kirshman  Strelt,  Rhodes  Scholar, 
calls  his  organization  Federal  Union,  Inc.. 
but  In  March.  1949.  he  set  up  a  political 
action  unit  called  the  Atlantic  Union  Com- 
mittee. It  is  this  same  Atlantic  Union  Com- 
mittee which,  last  November  20.  honored 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  with  its  Atlantic 
Union  Pioneer  Award. 

In  commenting  on  Strelt  and  other  At- 
lantic Union  and  Union  Now  With  Britain 
advocates,  Joseph  Kemp  made  the  follow- 
ing classical — or  should  we  say  historical — 
remark : 

"On  October  7,  1780,  only  18  months  after 
George  Washington  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
first  advocate  of  Union  Now  wrote:  'I  am 
now  led  to  devote  my  life  to  the  reunion 
of  the  British  Empire.'  The  man  who  ex- 
pressed those  sentiments  in  London.  In  1780. 
was  Benedict  Arnold!" 

The  man  who  promotes  those  same  senti- 
ments today,  Is  honored;  not  accused  of 
treason  or  sedition,  but  permitted  to  praise 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  because 
the  latter  also  promotes  a  scheme  to  reunite 
the  United  States  with  the  British  Empire. 

In  praise  of  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Clarence 
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Kirshman  Strelt  said.  In  part,  on  the  night 
of  November  20,  1970 : 

"Now  let  me  explain  how  we  measure  the 
pioneering  that  we  find  worthy  of  our  At- 
lantic Union  Pioneer  Award.  We  measure  it 
by  comparing  the  recipient's  pioneering  to 
the  record  of  his  peers  .  .  .  and  the  peers  of 
Richard  Nixon  are  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  the  heads  of  other  major  Atlantic 
democracies.  It  happens  that  I  have  known 
all  five  of  his  predecessors  since  our  move- 
ment began  in  1939 — ^Presidents  Roosevelt, 
Trtiman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son ...  I  have  discussed  Atlantic  Union, 
and  the  proposed  convention  to  explore  It, 
with  eeich  of  them  orally  and/or  In  writ- 
ing. .  .  All  had  the  opportxinlty  to  pioneer 
for  Atlantic  Union  to  the  degree  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  already  done.  All  htid  the 
opportunity  that  he  still  has,  to  become  the 
George  Washington  of  this  greater  Union  of 
the  Free  by  bringing  It  about  .  .  . 

"Tet  none  (of  them)  went  nearly  as  far 
m  blazing  this  trail  as  Richard  Nixon  has 
already  done.  All  let  this  opportunity  to 
pioneer  slip  through  their  fingers  when  it 
was  In  their  powerful  hands.  .  .  .  Why  and 
how  did  they  lose  this  opportunity?  .  .  .  To- 
night I  would  say  only  that  each  let  slip  his 
opportunity  for  one  or  more  of  these  reasons : 
1)  lack  of  faith  In  his  powers  of  persuasion, 
and  In  the  powers  of  understanding  of  the 
Amerloan  ijeople;  2)  over-cautious  advisors 
who  thought  It  more  Important  to  protect 
him  from  tomorrow's  difficulties  than  at  the 
bar  of  History;  and  3)  the  reason  General 
Elsenhower  sadly  gave  at  Gettysburg  to  At- 
lantic Unionist  friends  on  at  least  two  oc- 
casions— In  substance,  this:  'The  great  diffi- 
culty at  the  White  House  Is  that  the  urgent — 
the  day-to-day  problem — Is  always  crowding 
out  the  Important.' 

"Against  this  background,  let  us  now  look 
at  the  pioneering  President  Nixon  had  al- 
ready done  before  he  reached  the  White 
House.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pinch  reminded  me  tonight 
that  It  really  started  ...  In  1947,  when  Mr. 
Nixon  was  a  freshman  Congressman  on  the 
Herter  Marshall  Plan  committee.  .  .  .  (Strelt 
then  explains  how  Nixon  cosponsored  with 
Senator  Kefauver  In  1950,  the  Atlantic  Union 
Resolution — Ed.) 

"In  the  19  years  since  then,  I  have  often — 
when  I  heard  Mr.  Nixon  called  an  'opportu- 
nist' and  worse — told  with  good  effect  that 
story  and  Its  sequal;  facts  such  as  these: 
Dtuing  the  1952  campaign  the  most  powerful 
Isolationist  dally  paper  tried  to  get  him,  as 
candidate  for  Vice  President,  to  disown  the 
Atlantic  Resolution  but  he  stuck  to  It.  .  .  . 
In  1960  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee reported  to  the  Floor  a  weaker  version 
of  the  resolution.  ...  To  make  sure  it  would 
get  on  the  Senate  calendar,  EHmo  Roper,  then 
President  of  the  Atlantic  Union  Committee, 
went  to  see  both  Vice  President  Nixon  and 
the  Majority  Leader,  Senator  Lyndon  John- 
son, the  same  morning,  separately  ...  he 
foimd  the  Vice  President  much  more  forth- 
right and  cooperative  than  Senator  Johnson. 
Elmo,  an  ardent  New  Dealer  Democrat,  spoke 
of  Vice  President  Nixon  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  surprised  me.  .  .  .  Elmo  added.  In  sub- 
stance: 'If  I  had  to  choose  between  Nixon 
and  Johnson  for  President  on  the  basis  of 
my  experience  today,  I'd  vote  for  Nixon  with- 
out hesitation."  If  my  memory  does  not  fall 
me.  he  did  vote  for  him  that  November.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  later  he  won  the  nomination  for 
President — immediately  after  an  agreement 
with  another  leading  candidate,  Governor 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  who  had  long  been 
favorable  to  our  case,  and  gained  our  Atlantic 
Union  Pioneer  Award  In  1964.  Point  2  of 
that  Nlxon-Rockefeller  agreement  of  J\ily  23, 
1960  reads: 

"  The  vital  need  of  our  foreign  policy  Is 
new  creativity,  leading  and  inspiring  the 
formation  of  all  great  regions  of  the  world  of 
confederations  large  enough  to  meet  modem 
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problems  and  challenges.  We  should  promptly 
lead  toward  the  formation  of  such  confedera- 
tions in  the  North  Atlantic  community  and 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.'  (Italics  added 
for  emphasis. ) 

"Invited  to  address  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Society  of  Newspapers  Editors  on 
April  1963,  Mr.  Nixon  used  the  occasion  to 
give  a  3-polnt  'strategy  of  victory."  This 
time,  he  made  Its  point  one  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  into  a  political 
confederation.  Here  are  some  excerpts  from 
t'  at  speech : 

"  "There  Is  only  one  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  U.S.  must  take  the  lead  now  In  ex- 
panding NATO  from  a  pure  military  alliance 
Into  a  political  confederation.  .  .  .' 

"When  House  hearings  on  the  (Atlantic 
Union)  resolution  were  announced  to  begin 
on  August  30,  1966,  its  supporters  Invited  the 
known  Presidential  aspirants  or  poeslbllltlee 
to  testify  .  .  .  Mr.  Nixon  .  .  .  alone  took  the 
trouble  to  help.  Here  Is  the  statement  he  sent 
on  Sept.  1  to  Chairman  Thomas  Morgan  (D. 
Pa.)  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee: 

"  'It  Is  fitting  that  the  United  States,  the 
world's  first  truly  federal  government,  should 
be  a  main  force  behind  the  effort  to  find  a 
basis  for  a  broad  federation  of  free  Atlantic 
nations.  Although  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  Resolution  may  well  be 
Impossible  to  attain  for  many  years,  recent 
events  of  history  and  numerous  scientific  and 
technological  advances  of  the  past  20  years 
point  the  way  In  this  direction  .  .  .  the  dia- 
logue which  this  (Atlantic  Union)  Resolu- 
tion contemplates  will  provide  a  resourceful 
tool  for  coping  with  the  problems  of  a  world 
which  In  20  years  will  have  undergone  even 
more  drastic  changes  than  have  occurred 
since  World  War  n.  ...  To  be  s\ire,  the  con- 
cept of  an  'Atlantlca'  Is  at  present  only  a 
dream,  but  In  the  age  of  the  rocket,  dreams 
become  reality  with  a  speed  which  is  difficult 
to  imagine.  The  Atlantic  Union  Resolution 
Is  a  forward-looking  proposal  which  acknowl- 
edges the  depth  and  breadth  of  incredible 
change  which  is  going  on  In  the  world  around 
us.  I  urge  its  adoption." 

"How  wan  the  record  of  President  Nixon's 
five  predecessors  .  .  .  who,  with  tragrlc  lack 
of  faith  In  their  fellows  and  themselves, 
merely  toyed  with  the  Atlantic  Union  Idea 
.  .  .  how  wan  their  record  appears  already 
m  this  regard!  How  hard  it  Is  even  now  for 
our  grandchildren  to  understand  them !  How 
pallid  will  they  become  In  50  years — not  to 
speak  of  the  verdict  of  2070!  .  .  . 

"And  so  we  Federal  Unionists  are  proud  to 
be  the  first  to  hall  Richard  M.  Nixon  as  an 
Atlantic  Union  Pioneer.  .  .  ."  (End  of  quotes 
from  speech  of  Clarence  Kirshman  Strelt) . 

The  Atlantic  Union  Resolution  was  rein- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Feb.  17,  1971  by  Congressman  Paul  Find- 
ley,  Illinois  Republican.  We  quote  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  date,  p.  2773: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  6  years  ago  the  statesman 
who  Is  now  President  of  the  United  States 
strongly  urged  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  At- 
lanlc  Union  resolution.  Today  virtually  the 
same  resolution  Is  being  reintroduced  in  the 
House  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  71  Members 
from  25  States,  and  every  region  of  our  own 
Federal  Union.  .  .  .  The  text  of  the  Atlantic 
Union  resolution  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  Interdependence  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  Community  has  steadily 
grown  with  the  increased  mobility  of  capital 
and  goods,  whUe  the  revolutionizing  speed  of 
science,  technological  advances  has  out- 
stripped the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  made 
It  necessary  to  forge  new  bonds  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  these  nations,  so  essential  to  In- 
ternational prosperity,  p>eace  and  freedom; 

"Whereas,  the  defense  of  the  nations  of  the 
Atlantic  Community  against  not  only  war 
but  monetary  crash  and  depression  continues 
to  be  a  mutual  ooncem; 

"Whereas,  the  oltlaens  of  tbese  tr«e  n«- 
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tlons  are  already  united  also  by  a  common 
devotion  to  democratic  traditions  and  the 
rule  of  law; 

"Whereas,  this  common  heritage  enables 
and  requires  them,  when  facing  such  chal- 
lenges as  those  now  confronting  them,  to 
meet  and  explore  together  how  best  to  en- 
large and  extend  the  rule  of  law  so  to  provide 
for  effective  democratic  government  and  reg- 
ulation of  their  common  concerns; 

"Whereas,  our  Original  States,  when  beset 
by  divisive  dangers  under  their  Articles  of 
Confederation,  sent  delegates  to  the  1787 
Convention,  who  traced  the  trouble  to  the 
confederal  structure  and  to  replace  It  in- 
vented the  federal  system,  which  has  effec- 
tively safeguarded  member  States  from 
domination  by  one  another,  equitably  appor- 
tioned among  their  sovereign  citizens  voting 
power  on  common  concerns,  assured  each 
State  of  Independent  government  of  State 
affairs,  met  other  challenges  like  those  now 
facing  the  Atlantic  allies  and  not  merely 
worked  but  proved  that  free  people  can  thvis 
work  marvels; 

"Wher«.s.  a  Joining  together  for  such  pur- 
poses of  the  democratic  nations  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Community  to  create  an  Atlantic  Union 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  common  de- 
fense, provide  a  stable  currency  for  world 
trade,  facilitate  commerce  of  all  kinds,  en- 
hance the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  mem- 
ber nations,  «aid  increase  their  capacity  to 
aid  the  people  of  developing  nations:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  (1)  The  Con- 
gress hereby  creates  an  Atlantic  Union  dele- 
gation, composed  of  eighteen  emlment  citi- 
zens and  authorized  to  organize  and  par- 
ticipate in  a  convention  made  up  of  similar 
delegations  from  such  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
allies  as  desire  to  Join  In  its  enterprise,  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  agreement  on : 

(a)  A  declaration  that  the  goal  of  their 
peoples  Is  to  transform  their  present  alliance 
Into  a  federal  union; 

(b)  A  tlmetaWe  for  the  transition  to  this 
goal;  and 

(c)  Democratic  institutions  to  expedite  the 
necessary  stages  and  achieve  the  objective  In 
time  to  save  their  citizens  from  another  war 
or  depression,  and  let  them  enjoy,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  greater  freedom  and  higher 
moral  and  material  blessings  which  federa- 
tion has  brought  free  people  In  the  past; 

(2)  The  convention's  recommendations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  action 
(by  constitutional  procedure)    .... 

(The  remainder  of  this  resolution  deals 
with  the  manner  of  selecting  delegates,  etc., 
and  need  not  be  reprinted  here — Ed.)" 

Lest  you  be  deceived,  we  offer  two  quota- 
tions which  will  explain  exactly  what  At- 
lantic Union  Is  all  about : 

In  1936  the  Communist  International  for- 
mally presented  Its  3-stage  program  for 
achieving  world  government;  1)  socUllze  the 
economies  of  all  nations;  2)  bring  about  fed- 
eral unions  of  various  groupings  of  these  so- 
cialized nations;  3)  amalgamate  the  regional 
unions  Into  a  world  union  of  socialist  states. 
The  following  passage  is  from  the  official  pro- 
gram of  the  1936  Communist  International: 

.  .  .  dictatorship  can  be  established  only 
by  a  victory  of  socialism  In  different  coun- 
tries or  groups  of  countries,  after  which  the 
proletariat  republics  wouid  unite  on  federal 
lines  with  thoae  already  In  existence,  and  the 
system  of  federal  unions  would  expand  .  .  . 
at  length  forming  the  World  Union  of  So- 
daUat  Soviet  Republlos. 

Clarence  Strelt.  a  Fabian-approved  Rhodes 
Scholar,  not  only  proposes  the  same  plan — 
though  in  somewhat  different  words — ^but  he 
also  wrote  In  1041,  on  page  192  of  his  book 
Vn*on  Nova  With  Britain,  the  following: 

Demoorsts  eannot  .  .  .  quarrel  with  Soviet 
Rnasla  or  any  other  nation  beoause  of  Its  eoo- 
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nomlc  coUecUvUm,  tor  democracy  ltae\i  In- 
troduce<l  the  idea  or  collective  macliUiery 
toco  politics.  It  Is  a  profound  mistake  to 
Identify  democracy  and  Union  neceaearUy  or 
entirely  with  either  capitalist  or  socialist  so- 
ciety, with  either  the  method  of  Indlvlduiil  or 
collective  enterprise.  There  Is  room  for  both 
of  these  methods  In  democracy.  ...      | 

Democracy  not  only  allows  manklnfl  to 
chooee  freely  between  capitalism  and  collec- 
tivism, but  It  includes  marxlst  governments, 
parties  and  press  as  well  as  lalssez-falre  gov- 
ernments, parties  and  press,  and  plenty  of 
gradations  In  between.  .  .  . 

Unless  .\mertcans  awaken  and  act — qitlck- 
ly — we  shall  surely  have  World  Oovemaent. 
The  only  question:  wlU  It  oome  upofi  us 
through  persuasion,  or  by  coercion? 


DR.  JAMES  A.  LEWIS  RETIREp 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVtS 

Monday,  April  19.  1971 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ll|e  to 
Join  those  who  are  honoring  Dr.  J^mes 
A.  Lewis  upon  his  retirement  as  profes- 
sor of  education  at  the  University  of 
KOchigan  after  17  years.  Pew  people  ^ave 
contributed  so  much  over  the  yeaijs  In 
the  way  of  innovation  and  creativity  as 
Jim  Lewis.  At  this  time.  I  would  li]|e  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  coUeaguae  to 
the  recent  resolution  passed  by  the 
Bffichigan  State  Legislature  attesting  to 
the  high  esteem  and  best  wishes  of  all 
Mlchiganers  for  Dr.  Lewis : 

House   CoNCmtaKKT  Rbsolution  No.  93, 

MteHIOAK    LXOISLATTTBX 

Offered  by  Representatives  Smart,  ii/^Ccl- 
lough.  Pilch  and  Senator  Bursley.  I 

A  concurrent  resolution  honoring'  Dr. 
James  A.  Lewis  upon  his  retirement  as  pro- 
fessor of  education  at  the  University  of  MUcb- 
igan. 

Whereas,  I>.  James  A.  Lewis  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  after  acme  seventeen 
years  during  which  he  has  given  distin- 
guished and  devoted  service  to  the  U4lTer- 
sity  of  Michigan,  first  as  Director  o|  the 
Bureau  of  School  Services  in  1954,  th^n  as 
Vice-President  for  Student  Affairs  fromi  1964 
to  1985,  and  finally  as  Professor  of  Educaition; 
and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Lewis'  departure  will  be  sore- 
ly felt,  not  only  by  his  University  colleagues 
and  students,  but  by  all  those  persolis  in 
professional  circles  ttiroughout  the  Stat^  who 
have  become  familar  with  the  excelleoce  of 
his  work  and  who  hare  come  to  value  his 
academic  leadership  and  guidance;  and 

Whereas,  A  native  of  Owosao.  Michigan, 
James  Lewis  received  most  of  his  eduqation 
in  Michigan.  After  attending  Michigan  State 
University,  he  received  a  Bachelor  o<!  Arts 
degree  from  Central  Michigan  University  in 
1930,  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  m  1937,  and  subsequently 
a  Doctor  of  Education  degree  frocn  Hsfrvard 
University  in  1956;  and  i 

Whereas.  Dr.  Lewis  also  gained  his!  con- 
siderable public  school  experience  in  Mich- 
igan public  schools,  having  held  teaching 
and  administrative  pasta  In  Cass  City, 
Dowaglac  and  St.  Joseph  before  becomitig  an 
Instructor  at  Western  Michigan  Univertfty  in 
IMO.  He  also  was  Superintendent  cf  the 
Dearborn  Public  Schools  from  1948  to  1954; 
and 

Whereas.  Many  honors  have  accrued  to  Dr. 
liBwls.  The  recipient  of  honorary  degree*  from 
Central  Michigan  University  and  CSeary  Col- 
lege, he  also  has  received  the  Mlctilgan  High 
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School  Coaches  Association  Award.  Dr.  tiewls 
has  been  a  member  of  many  advisory  com- 
mittees and  educational  associations  and  has 
served  as  President  of  the  Metropolitan 
Detroit  Administrators  Association  and  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Michigan  Association 
of  School  Administrators;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  by  all  present 
the  highest  tribute  and  warmest  best  wishes 
be  extended  to  Dr.  James  A.  Lewis  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  as  he  concludes  over 
four  decades  of  dedicated  work  in  education; 
and  be  it  further. 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  Dr.  Lewis,  as  testimony  to  the 
high  esteem  of  the  Michigan  Legislature. 

Adopted  by  the  House  April  6,  1971. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  AprU  7,  1971. 

Attest: 

T.  Thos  Thatch  kr, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
BzBTi.  I.  Kenton, 
Secretary  of  the  Seruita. 
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MALCOLM    MUGGERIDGE    COINS 
NEW  WORD.  "NEWZAK" 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  n.i.TNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19.  1971 

Mr.  SPRTNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  speeches  that  I  have  heard  in 
recent  years  was  made  by  Malcolm  Mug- 
geridge,  a  former  editor  of  Punch,  the 
famous  British  magazine  of  humor.  He 
has  sprinkled  some  of  that  humor  in  this 
speech  but  he  has  also  said  much  that 
ought  to  be  heard.  His  creation  of  the 
word,  "newzak"  is  something  to  be  re- 
membered. His  observations  with  refer- 
ence to  television  are  very  worthwhile. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  glad  to 
read  this  very  pungent  and  creative 
speech  which  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  April  18,  1971) 

On  thx  Transformation  or  Nxws  Into 
"NrwzAK" 

(By  Malcolm  Muggerldge) 
It  Is  a  special  pleasure  to  me  to  be  address- 
ing this  ptutlcular  company  in  this  partic- 
ular place.  Something  Uke  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  I  worked  in  Washington  as  the 
correspondent  of  a  London  newspaper — the 
Dally  Telegraph.  Thus,  most  of  the  news- 
paper* you  represent  are  familiar  to  me.  If 
only  as  names  seen  through  frosted-glass 
darldy  in  the  National  Press  Building  on  the 
way  down  from  a  visit  to  the  top  floor.  It 
was  the  most  lively  stint  of  news- gathering 
in  which  I  have  ever  been  engaged.  Subse- 
quently, I  drifted  Into  editorial  functions  of 
one  sort  and  another,  and  then  into  becoming 
a  free-lance  writer  and  knockabout  television 
man,  temperamentally  preferring,  as  I  once 
put  It,  the  hazards  of  street-walking  to  the 
security,  such  as  it  Is,  provided  by  one  or 
other  of  the  Ucensed  houses. 

Incidentally,  of  the  licensed  houses  with 
which  I  have  been  connected,  far  the  most 
exacting.  In  terms  of  curious  wastes  to  be 
catered  for  and  clients  to  be  placated,  was 
Punch,  an  ostensibly  hvimorous  magazine  I 
edited  for  a  few  years.  Trying  to  be  funny 
about  what  goes  on  tn  the  world  and  thoee 
who  conduct  its  affairs,  gave  me  the  feeling, 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  shake  off, 
tliat  the  originals  are  Infinitely  more  derisory 
than  anything  one  can  invent.  So  that  even 
today  I  can  never  open  the  New  Yorker  with- 
out a  sigh  or  the  New  York  Times  without  a 
smile.   Indeed,   the  two  seem  to  me  to  be 


mirror  Image*  of  one  another.  I  feel  qtilte 
sure  that  no  one  would  notice  if  the  mighty 
waters  of  the  Times  were  to  be  channelled 
into  these  tiny  rivulets  of  copy  which  wend 
their  way  through  the  lush  pastures  of  New 
Yorker  advertising.  Or  vice  versa. 

I  spoke  of  news-gathering  In  Washington, 
but  really,  you  know.  In  those  days  it  was 
more  a  case  of  selecting  from  the  super- 
abundance which  Just  fell  In  one's  lap.  My 
office  was  a  rather  small  one,  with  two-ticker- 
tapes  hard  at  work  m  It.  If  I  happened  to 
leave  It  even  for  an  hoiu-  or  so,  I  could  scarce- 
ly get  the  door  open  for  the  pUe  of  yellow 
paper  accumulated  there,  into  which  I  bad 
to  dive  to  pull  out  the  one  or  two  nuggets 
conceivably  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  Then  there  were  the  trudges  up 
Massachusetts  Avenue  to  the  British  Embas- 
sy, presided  over  by  a  bizarre  figure  called 
Lord  Inverchapel,  or  up  the  Hill,  were — ^to 
sp>eak  of  long-forgotten,  not  to  say  spent, 
things — the  British  Loan  hearings  were  mov- 
ing along  their  serpentine  and  interminable 
way.  Or  to  the  State  Department,  then  still 
In  the  old  Executive  Mansion  before  its  trans- 
fer to  Foggy  Bottom.  Or  to  the  White  House 
under  the  genial  rule  of  President  Truman 
and  his  public  relations  man,  Charlie  Roes. 
BTTST  wnus 
News,  I  have  always  contended,  like  beauty. 
Is  In  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  somehow 
we  managed  to  keep  the  wires  across  the  At- 
lantic busy.  The  newspapers  here  were  a  great 
help,  despite  the  difficulty  they  presented,  es- 
j>eclally  on  Svmdays,  in  actually  man-han- 
dling them.  I  worked  out  once  that  it  took 
something  like  420  acres  of  forest  land  to 
provide  the  newsprint  for  a  bumper  Sunday 
issue;  staggering  under  the  weight  of  several 
of  them  on  my  way  to  my  office  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  I  used  to  see  in  my  mind's  eye  the 
wide  expanse  of  trees  against  a  grim  Norwe- 
gian or  Finnish  sky  which  had  been  hewn 
down  to  provide  my  load. 

Of  all  the  contributors,  I  found  Scotty 
Reston  far  the  most  serviceable.  I've  used 
him  as  "a  source  close  to  the  White  House," 
as  "a  high  State  Department  official,"  or  just 
as  "usually  well-informed."  Thus  attributed, 
one  could  whisk  off  some  of  his  more  saga- 
ciotis  and  prescient  sentences  to  London, 
where,  with  a  bit  of  luck,  particularly  in  the 
somnolence  of  a  Sunday  evening,  someone 
would  whisk  them  back  to  Washington.  It 
was  a  kind  of  trans-Atlantic  tennis  which 
hurt  no  one,  and  greatly  enriched  Western 
Union  and  Marconi. 

Then  there  were  the  requests  from  London 
for  public  reactions  to  something  that  had 
happened.  Every  trade  has  its  own  special 
fatuities,  and  this  belongs  to  ours — the  as- 
sumption that  in  the  back  streets  of  Detroit, 
in  the  cotton  fields  of  Alabama,  across  the 
wide  plains  of  Montana,  brave  men  grow  pale 
and  mothers  clutch  their  babies  to  their 
breasts  at  the  news  that,  in  Whitehall,  Mr. 
So-and-so  hats  been  moved  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Aviation  to  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries. 

My  first  experience  of  the  genre  was  in 
Moscow  in  the  early  thirties  when  I  was 
briefly  standing  in  for  one  of  the  wire-service 
men.  A  request  came  in  for  the  reactions  of 
the  Russian  toiling  masses  to  the  lavish  scale 
of  entertaining  at  Soviet  embassies  abroad. 
Knowing  that  there  was  no  poesibllity,  then 
as  now,  of  discovering  anyone's  reaction  to 
anything  In  that  weird  capital,  I  decided  to 
chance  my  arm,  and  cabled  back  that  the 
most  noticeable  reaction  was  a  strong  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  tolling  masses  to  get 
nearest  the  buffet.  It  must  have  been  almost 
the  only  entirely  truthful  sentence  ever  to  be 
cabled  from  Moscow,  and  doubtless  for  that 
very  reason  remained,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  imprinted  and  unsung,  possibly, 
even,  unsent. 

Some  thirty  yean  later,  almost  the  pre- 
cisely converse  situation  arose  in  Chicago, 
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where  I  happened  to  be  with  a  BBC  camera 
crew  on  the  day  Harold  Wilson  became  Prime 
Minister  for  the  first  time.  The  BBC  cabled 
me  to  test  the  reaction  of  the  man-ln-the- 
street  to  this  momentous  event.  What  we 
call  m  the  trade  a  Vox  Pop  operation.  So,  I 
stationed  myself  in  Michigan  Avenue  outside 
the  Tribune  BuUdlng  with  a  microphone  in 
my  hand  and  asked  passersby  what  they 
thought  about  our  new  Prime  Minister.  To 
my  inordinate  delight,  no  one  I  stopped  had 
ever  heard  of  Harold  Wilson,  or  even  that  a 
General  Election  had  been  taking  place  In 
England.  Their  delectable  indifference  was 
given  an  added  visual  point  because,  high  up 
above  where  we  were  standing,  there  was 
one  of  those  arrangements  whereby  racing 
fiery  letters  spell  out  news-flashes.  Every 
few  minutes  they  spelt  out:  Douglas-Hmne 
Resigns:  Harold  Wilson  New  British  Premier. 
It  provided  a  superb  background  to  cut  to. 

HANDIER    MXTHOD 

In  Washington,  I  may  add,  I  discovered  a 
handler  method  of  uncovering  non-existent 
reactions.  The  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
at  that  time  was  a  delightful  Yorkshlreman 
who  permitted  me,  once  In  a  way,  to  con- 
tribute a  small  editorial  piece  myself  to  his 
columns  on  some  topic  thought  to  be  of 
world-shalsing  importance  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  but  for  some  reason  un- 
noticed on  this  one.  Then  I  could  quote  from 
my  own  editorial,  press  a  sentence  or  two 
from  it  upon  Reuters,  and  honor  was  satis- 
fled;  the  preoccupation  of  the  Old  World  had 
been  duly  taken  account  of  in  the  New. 

There  was  also,  of  course,  the  White  House 
Press  Conference;  quite  a  gala  occasion  In 
those  days,  I  can  tell  you.  Why,  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  one  of  the  reporters  to 
break  a  leg  or  otherwise  suffer  physical  In- 
Jury,  so  ardent  was  he  to  get  his  story  off. 
Sometimes,  too.  It  was  possible  to  use  the 
conference,  not  Just  for  getting  news,  but  for 
making  news  as  well.  How  well  I  remember 
sitting  with  some  colleagues  and  languidly 
turning  over  the  pages  of  a  long  turgid  speech 
by  Henry  Wallace — then  Secretary  for  Agri- 
culture— taken  from  a  great  pUe  of  similar 
discourses  available  In  the  Press  Club.  The 
speech,  we  noticed,  contained  some  decidedly 
curious  observations  on  American  foreign 
policy,  and  Just  for  the  fun  of  it,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  President  should  be  asked 
at  his  press  conference  whether  he  agreed 
With  it. 

Mr.  Truman's  attitude,  as  it  turned  out,  to 
Mr.  WtJlace's  speeches — and  who  shall  blame 
him? — was  like  Dr.  Johnson's  to  the  novels  of 
Congreve;  he  would  sooner  praise  them  than 
read  them.  The  speech  In  question,  he  said, 
was  admirable  In  manner  as  In  content. 
Thereby  a  story  of  world-wide  dimensions 
was  launched  which  kept  us  busy  for  days 
afterwards. 

Looked  back  on,  those  essays  in  Journalism 
In  the  Truman  years  have  a  very  faraway  air 
about  them.  Such  vast  changes  have  hap- 
pened in  the  techniques  of  news  transmit- 
ting that  they  seem  to  belong  to  the  days  of 
the  fiatbed  press  and  type-setting  by  hand. 
The  camera  has  moved  in  and  carried  all  be- 
fore it.  Increasingly,  It  dominates  the  news 
scene,  rendering  Individual  efforts  to  find  and 
report  news  a  very  secondary,  if  not  obsolete, 
proceeding.  The  reporter  has  given  place  to 
the  pundit — to  the  considerable  annoyance 
of.  among  others,  Vice-President  Agnew.  In 
my  young  days,  as  a  Journalist,  the  heroic 
figure  par  excellence  was  the  news-hawk 
padding  about  the  world  in  search  of  a  scoop; 
today,  he's  the  Cronkite  or  Sevareld  sitting 
sedately  In  a  studio  with  green  hair  and  pur- 
ple cheeks  telling  us  all  what  everything  is 
about. 

Mr.  Agnew  is  convinced  that  these  uni- 
versal Interlocutors  are.  to  a  man.  liberal. 
If  not  subversive,  voices.  And  it  U,  of  conns, 
toue,  that  the  anarchic  or  death-washing 
temperament,  with  its  built-in  passion  to  be 
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on  the  losing  side,  tends  to  produce  a  more 
effective  practitioner  at  the  MedU  than  the 
temperamental  upholder  of  orthodoxy  and 
the  status  quo.  We  know  this  well  In  the 
B.B.C.,  whose  weird  Charter,  begotten  by 
Lord  Relth  out  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land with  the  London  School  of  Economics 
intervening,  imposes  as  statutory  obligation 
to  produce  what  are  called  "balanced"  pro- 
grams. You'd  never  beUeve  the  difficulty  we 
have  in  finding  a  sxUtably  artlcvUate  balance 
on  the  conservative  side,  and  how  envious 
we  are  of  your  Bill  Buckley,  who  seems  to  be 
capable  of  balancing  almost  anyone  or  any- 
thing all  on  his  own  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat. 

In  the  religious  department,  where  I've 
been  working  of  late,  the  difficulty  is  even 
greater.  To  look  for  an  articulate  clergyman 
who  believes  in  Ood,  or  an  articulate  priest 
who  supports  ceUbacy  and  Humanae  Vitae 
Is  as  unrewarding  a  quest  as  searching  for 
vegetarians  in  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Butchers.  No,  what  Mr.  Agnew  Is  actually 
complaining  about.  If  he  only  knew  It,  la 
the  camera  Itself;  the  most  easily  manipu- 
lated and  plausible  instrument  for  deceiving 
our  fellows  ever  to  be  devised.  "The  eye  is  the 
window  of  the  soul;  the  camera  an  Iron  shut- 
ter," Kafka  wrote.  Blake  made  the  same  point 
more  melllfluously  long  before  photography 
was  Invented: 


T7ii»  Lif^a  dim  "Windotos  of  the  Soul 
IHstorts  the  Heavens  from  Pole  to  Pole 
And  Leads  you  to  BeUeve  a  Lie 
When  you  see  uHth,  riot  thro',  the  Eye." 

The  camera  Is  essentially  for  seeing  with, 
not  through.  And  what  a  multitude  of  lies  It 
has  induced  belief  in!  What  a  world  of  fan- 
tasy created  In  which  we  all  live!  Uke  CaU- 
ban's  Island,  full  of  sounds  and  sweet  airs, 
so  that  when  we  wake — If  we  ever  do — we  cry 
to  sleep  again.  The  fantasy  of  aU  our  hopes 
and  desires — love  found  in  a  cigarette,  l>eauty 
In  a  Jar,  peace  In  a  capsule,  Joy  In  a  bras- 
siere and  fulfilment  In  an  automobile.  The 
fantasy  of  violence — was  it  the  Vietnam  War, 
or  someone  being  assassinated,  or  Just  an- 
other episode  in  "The  Saint"?  Finally,  the 
fantasy  of  news  Itself,  becoming  a  sort  of 
"Newzak."  a  melange  of  different  stories  as 
Muzak  is  of  different  tunes,  drolling  away  In 
a  motorist's  ear  as  he  speeds  along  the  motor- 
ways from  nowhere  to  nowhere,  or  aesaUing 
a  viewer's  sleepy  eye  as  he  surveys  the  even- 
ing's offerings  in  his  tiny  screen. 

PRESS    CONFERENCES 


One  may  form  some  idea  of  how  the  proc- 
ess from  news  into  Newzak  works  by  noting 
what  has  happened  to  the  White  House 
Press  Conference  as  a  result  of  the  Intrusion 
of  the  cameras:  developed,  like  numerous 
other  dubious  innovations,  during  the  Ken- 
nedy regime.  Whereas  before  the  proceedings 
were  characterized  by  a  certain  informality 
and  spontaneity,  now  they  have  to  be  a  set 
piece;  both  the  President  and  his  questioners 
cannot  but  be  conscious  that  they  are  under 
millions  of  eves,  and  react  accordingly.  As  a 
set  piece,  any  possibility  of  an  unexpected 
and  unrehearsed  story  emerging  can  be  ruled 
out.  The  cameras  impose  on  their  subjects 
the  rigidity  oS  a  wax -works  ensemble;  under 
their  aegis,  the  world  becomes  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal Madame  Tussaud's  Exhibition.  I  doubt 
▼sry  much  Whether  any  reporter  nowadays 
would  think  It  worthwhile  to  risk  breaking 
a  leg  in  his  eagerness  to  get  to  the  telephone 
first  with  a  story  that  the  whole  population 
wMl  be  gooping  at  before  the  day  Is  out. 

There  Is  quite  a  strong  pressure  in  England, 
as  I  Imagine  there  Is  here,  to  get  the  Legis- 
lature likewise  on  television.  This  If  It  h^- 
pen  (as  it  well  may)  would  finally  fulfill  de 
Tocquevllle's  gloomy  prophecies  about  the 
outcome  of  universal-suffrage  democracy. 
He  correctly  foresaw  the  growing  fraudulence 
of  the  system  as  the  franchise  was  extended; 
the  nightmare  pK»p«:t  of  the  voters  actually 
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seeing  their  representatives  deliberating  up- 
on their  affairs  was  something  he  was  merci- 
fully spared. 

A  foretaste  of  what  Is  llktfy  to  happen 
may  be  glimpsed  at  Canberra,  AustralU, 
where  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment are  regularly  broadcast  on  radio.  Aa 
the  evening  peak -listening  time  approaches, 
one  may  observe  Honourable  Members  gath- 
ering around  the  microphones,  into  which 
they  shout  messages  to  their  constituents 
and  other  ribaldries.  How  they  would  be- 
have If  their  precious  Images  as  weU  as  their 
words  were  being  transmitted,  I  prefer  not 
even  to  ^>eculate. 

The  last  time  I  was  In  New  York  I  hap- 
pened to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Newark  at  the 
production  end.  I  was  walking  back  to  my 
hotel,  and  came  upon  a  little  group  of  people 
standing  about  in  the  road.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
demo.  There  were  the  usual  bearded  aca- 
demics and  lib-females  carrying  slogans,  a 
Uttie  group  of  police  with  a  van,  and  one 
or  two  repcHters.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  hap- 
pening, and  when  I  asked  why  I  was  told 
that  the  cameras  hadn't  turned  up.  ShorUy 
afterwards  thiey  arrived  and  set  up;  someone 
snapped  a  clapper-board  and  shouted  Ac- 
tion! and  the  demo  slogan  began.  The  bearded 
academics  and  Ub-femalea  raised  their  slo- 
gans and  shouted  in  unison;  the  police 
grabbed  one  or  two  of  them  and  pitched 
them  In  their  van.  Then  someone  shouted 
Cut!  and  it  was  all  over.  Later  In  the  evening 
I  caught  the  demo  on  television  In  my  hotel 
room.  It  looked  fine. 

RUBIN    ON    TV 

We  were  visited  the  other  day  in  London 
by  one  of  your  citizens  named  Rubin;  also 
a  product  of  the  groves  of  academe,  who 
signalized  his  presence  among  ua  by  shouting 
obscenities  on  television  and  aiming  a  water- 
pistol  at  David  Frost,  the  compere  of  the 
show,  m  Its  way  quite  a  laudable  enterprise. 
What  impressed  me  about  him,  however,  was 
not  so  much  this  performance — which  Is 
fairly  routine  by  now — as  the  understanding 
he  showed  of  how  television  works.  "Tele- 
vision," he  observes,  "creates  myths  bigger 
than  reality.  .  .  .  The  medium  does  not  re- 
port news;  it  creates  it.  An  event  happens 
when  it  goes  on  television  and  becomes 
myth."  "The  way  to  understand  televlaion," 
he  goes  on,  "is  to  shut  off  the  sound.  No 
one  remembers  any  words  they  hear;  the 
mind  is  a  technicolor  movie  of  Images,  not 
words.  .  .  .  The  pictures  are  the  story." 

This,  unfortunately,  is  all  quite  true,  and 
we  who  stUl  traffic  In  words  seem  to  be  fight- 
ing a  losing  battle.  In  London  the  newspaper 
business  is  In  the  doldrums.  It  wlU  not  be 
surprising  If,  quite  soon,  the  same  state  of 
affairs  prevails  there  as  in  New  York— one 
obnoxious  tabloid  (which  probably  wont  be 
the  Mirror)  and  one  long-winded  "serious" 
newspaper  (which  probably  won't  be  "Hie 
Times) .  Fantasy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  U  taking 
over  and  fantasy  represents  a  far  greater 
danger  to  what  Is  called  clvUlzation  than 
other,  more  ostensibly,  destructive  forces.  In 
the  past,  civilizations  have  been  destroyed 
by  outside  barbarians  moving  in;  In  fantasy, 
as  Mr.  Rubin  clearly  sees,  we  create,  suj^Kirt 
and  humor  our  own  barbarians,  dreaming  up 
our  own  death-wish  in  the  minds  of  our 
own  soi-disant  intelUgentsla. 

Must  we,  then,  resign  ourselves  to  this 
world  of  fantasy?  Occasionally  blowing  our 
tops  with  Mr.  Agnew  when  we  note  that.  In 
it,  our  enemies  always  seem  to  come  off  best, 
and  the  forces  of  dissolution,  as  Mr.  Rubin 
sees  so  clearly  and  gleefully,  get  all  the  irtay. 
Otherwise  meekly  submitting. 

I  do  not  think  so.  At  the  beginning  of  our 
era.  In  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  fantasy 
was  pretty  strong.  If  there  was  no  televl^cn. 
there  were  the  games,  which  In  many  respects 
fulfilled  the  same  fimctlon;  providing  a  spec- 
tacle of  vicarious  violence  and  eroticism  to 
which  the  Roman  public  became  addicted. 
Yet  It  was  In  these  circumstances  that  the 
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Apostle  Paul  took  the  great  moral  pr^poel- 
tlonfl  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  fagan 
world.  In  the  process  founding  Chrlstqndom 
and  the  civilization  whose  Inheritor^,  and 
perhaps  liquidators,  we  are.  It  Is  olteti  for- 
gotten that  It  was  this  very  Pavil,  not  Henry 
Pord  or  Henry  Luce,  or  Dr.  Timothy  teary. 
or  even  Hugh  Hefner,  who  was  our  civiliza- 
tion's founding  father.  j 

In  the  Dark  Ages  that  followed,  what  were 
then  called  barbarians,  but  what  we  In  our 
1984-style  double-think  are  Invited  fo  re- 
gard as  forces  of  progress  and  eullghtenment, 
tore  the  civilized  world  to  pieces,  "tet  in 
Hyppo,  in  North  Africa,  a  St.  Augustlfae,  In 
total  disregard  of  these  calamities,  continued 
to  propound  his  Christian  faith  with  a  charm 
and  elegance  which  survive  to  this  day  to 
delight  us.  Or — to  take  a  more  home«r.  but 
to  me  Infinitely  sympathetic,  prototype — a 
Paullnus  could  decide  that,  yes,  the  darkness 
must  fall,  but  not  forever.  And  he  mrould 
signify  his  faith  In  the  return  of  light  by 
keeping  a  little  lamp  burning  In  one  phrls- 
tlan  shrine.  1 

BKEAKDOWN  I 

His  faith,  as  we  know,  was  amply  'justi- 
fied; the  light  did  shine  again,  i  most 
splendidly.  I  think  often  of  these  men,  liv- 
ing in  circumstances  In  some  respeclU  vm- 
cannlly  like  ours,  and  wonder  whether  an- 
other Dark  Ages  awaits  us:  whether,  Ibdeed, 
it  has  already  come.  In  terms  of  power;  mili- 
tary, economic  and  technological,  tb«  only 
possible  counterpoise  lies  here  In  Ai|ierlca. 
You  have  the  means  to  go  to  the  mooC  and 
explore  and  perhaps  colonize  the  universe; 
the  reeoiu-oes  to  blow  the  human  ra(}e  and 
otir  little  earth  to  smithereens,  and  ti)  pro- 
duce in  virtually  unlimited  quantities  all 
the  necessities  of  mankind.  Will  the  terdlct 
of  history  be  that  no  nation  ever!  com- 
manded so  great  a  preponderance  of  bower, 
(X  used  It  to  so  little  effect?  | 

I  don't  know.  Of  one  thing,  however,  1 
feel  sure.  What  is  happening  throughout 
the  world  today  Is,  in  one  form  or  another, 
a  breakdown  of  order.  This  applies  Just  as 
much  in  the  Communist  countries  a$  else- 
where, though  the  Iron  frame  of  dlctatlorshlp 
still  serves  to  disguise  the  fact  in  thellr  case. 
All  order  depends,  ultimately,  on  a  sense 
of  moral  order,  which  for  us  in  th«  West 
means  the  Christian  religion.  If  thU  has 
gone,  then  all  o>tber  forms  of  order-j-polit- 
ical,  economic,  social,  what  you  wiuf— have 
likewise  gone  with  it,  and  the  curtal|i  falls 
at  laat  Inexorably  on  Chrtatendomls  two 
thousand  years.  Nor  will  any  acadetnlc  or 
other  investigation,  taking  of  sample!  opin- 
ions, counting  of  genes  or  planning  d(  fam- 
ilies or  yelling  of  slogans — nothing  qf  that 
■ort — reverse  the  position.  Our  articles  of 
association  are  set  forth  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  if  that  is  no  longer  valid,  the 
association  is  automatically  dissolve^. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  our  trade  to  live  In 
the  passing  moment.  Yesterday's  papers  are 
for  pulping  or  wrapping  fish;  tomorrow's  are 
still  empty  d\unmles,  the  video  t^pe  is 
wiped  to  record  another  story.  I  like  this  in 
a  way  It  delivers  one  from  much  undtie  cam- 
pus or  faculty  solemnity  and  pretentious- 
ness. Swinburne  used  to  say  that  he  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  las|  king 
would  be  strangled  In  the  entrails  of  the 
last  priest:  I  similarly  should  like  io  live 
to  see  the  last  sociologist  fed  into  the 
last  computer.  Even  so,  I  must  confeas  that, 
now  I  am  old,  I  look  back  on  all  the  yelling 
down  telephones,  the  frenzied  tapping  out 
of  words,  the  rushing  to  the  stone  with 
some  last  minute  sensation,  yet  anottajer  ver- 
sion of  Shakespeare's  tale  told  by  a4  Idiot, 
full  of  sound  and  fury  and  signifying  noth- 
ing. I  doubt  If  I  shall  ever  again  address  so 
large  and  eminent  a  gathering  of  fellow- 
Joumaliats,  and,  like  an  old  super-antiuated 
clown  on  his  last  benefit  performance,  I 
should  like  to  say  something  serious.  Just 
that,  over  the  years,  looking,  not  v^ry  as- 
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slduously  or  systematically,  but  always  look- 
ing, looking,  for  a  light  In  a  dark  time,  the 
only  one  I  have  found  shone  first  in  Oallllee. 
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THE  CLEAR-CUTTING 
CONTROVERSY 


policy  guidelines  with  the  National  Environ- 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  which  the  Forest 
Service  in  this  region  is  already  following. 

But  Congress  has  no  business  trying  to 
decide  harvest  methods  which  simply  can- 
not be  put  in  a  pattern  suitable  to  all  re- 
gions and  all  8p>ecles. 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
growing  controversy  over  the  forest  man- 
agement practice  of  clear  cutting.  Cer- 
tainly, there  are  many  timber  areas  in 
this  country  where  clear  cutting  is  not 
a  wise  approach,  and  a  moratorium  on 
the  practice  may  well  be  in  order.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  also  areas,  such  as 
the  Douglas-flr  country  of  Oregon,  where 
clear  cutting  is  undoubtedly  the  sound- 
est conservation  practice  in  forest  man- 
agement. As  the  debate  develops,  we 
should  make  all  views  avtiilable  for  pub- 
lic consumption,  and  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  AprU  7.  1971, 
Oregon  Journal  of  Portland.  Oreg.,  in 
that  spirit: 

Lawmakxbs  Not  Sn-victrLTURisTS 

A  proposal  by  Sen.  Oale  McOee,  D-Wyo., 
that  clearcuttlng  in  national  forests  be  ban- 
ned for  two  years  is  a  knee-jerk  reaction  to 
a  few  timber  harvest  mistakes.  It  could  have 
devastating  Impact  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

McGee's  intention  to  Introduce  such  a  bill 
was  revealed  at  a  Senate  Public  Lands  sub- 
committee hearing  on  clearcuttlng  subject 
of  a  growing  controversy. 

The  Wyoming  senator  is  responding  to 
what  he  regards  as  a  "spectacular  tragedy" 
In  timber  cutting  in  the  Jim  Bridger  Na- 
tional Forest.  SlmllM  complaints  have  been 
made  about  clearcuttlng  in  West  Virginia 

What  must  concern  Oregon  is  that  clear- 
cutting  or  some  modification  of  it  is  essen- 
tial to  good  silviculture  In  the  Douglas  fir 
forests  which  abound  in  this  state.  (Clear- 
cutting  and  acceptable  variations  of  it  are 
discussed  in  an  article  elsewhere  on  this 
page.) 

A  politically  motivated  decision  that  covUd 
veto  the  Judgment  of  foresters  trained  to 
manage  timber  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  as  well  as  In  the  interest  of  the  tim- 
ber economy  might  produce  a  depression  In 
this  state  equal  to  that  in  the  Seattle  area. 
And  it  might  in  fact  Jeopardize  good  silvicul- 
ture practices,  to  the  detriment  of  the  long- 
term  health  of  the  forests. 

The  key  point  is  that  no  single  policy 
dictated  by  an  act  of  Congress  could  be  made 
to  apply  intelligently  to  all  regions,  since  the 
growing  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the 
coxintry  and  the  harvest  requirements  of 
various  tree  species  are  so  different. 

Western  Oregon  is  one  of  the  best  grow- 
ing regions  in  the  world  for  Douglas  fir. 
Beautiful  new  forests  are  thriving  on  count- 
less acres  once  cut  over.  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  win  be  acting  on  the  McGee  pro- 
posal ought  to  drive  the  forest  wayside  tour 
which  takes  off  from  Scappoose  and  winds 
over  bills  and  vaUeys  to  Astoria.  This  land, 
once  completely  cut  over,  is  rich  with  grow- 
ing timber. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country.  Including 
Wyoming,  what  constitutes  good  silviculture 
here  may  not  apply.  Different  parts  of  Ore- 
gon require  different  practices. 

The  Forest  Service  is  sensitive  to  public 
pressure.  It  Is  making  changes  in  its  own 
practices  as  a  result  of  rising  environmental 
concerns.    Congress   has   already   set   broad 
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Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Joel  Carlson  has  been  one  of  the  few 
brave  voices  in  South  Africa  speaking 
out  and  acting  against  the  repugnant 
apartheid  system  and  the  erosion  of  the 
rule  of  law.  As  South  Africa's  leading 
political  lawyer,  Mr.  Carlson  defended 
many  prisoners  accused  under  South 
Africa's  repressive  Terrorism  Act  and 
similar  legislation.  He  exposed  torture 
in  the  prisons  although  none  of  the  100 
cases  of  torture  he  brought  to  court  were 
successful. 

Increasingly,  he,  his  family,  and  his 
staff  were  harassed,  intimidated  and 
physically  threatened,  and  he  faced 
probable  arrest  himself  by  the  security 
police.  His  pasfifport  was  removed  in  1969 
for  defending  the  family  of  a  prisoner 
who  died  after  electric-shock  torture. 

Mr.  Carlson  felt  that  his  effectiveness 
as  a  lawyer  was  severely  diminished  by 
these  incidents.  Last  week,  he  renounced 
his  South  African  citizenship  and  left 
the  country  with  a  British  passport  to 
which  he  was  entitled  by  birth.  Now  In 
seclusion  in  England,  Mr.  Carlson  ex- 
pects to  come  to  the  United  States  short- 
ly to  assume  a  law  lectureship  at  New 
York  University. 

Mr.  Carlson  is  a  man  of  Infinite  cour- 
age, of  principle  and  commitment.  I 
salute  him  for  the  difficult  decision  he 
has  made.  At  this  point,  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  on  this  subject  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  a  descriptive 
piece  on  Mr.  Carlson's  activities  by  Colin 
Legum  from  the  London  Observer: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  16,  1971] 
Casttalty  op  Apabtheto 

High  on  any  list  of  those  meriting  the 
thanks  of  people  of  goodwill  everywhere  are 
the  small  company  of  white  South  Africans 
who  defy  heavy  odds  to  resist  the  evils 
spawned  by  apartheid.  For  years  one  of  these 
has  been  Joel  Carlson,  a  young  Johannesburg 
lawyer  who  scored  notable  victories  for  Jus- 
tice for  black  Africans  even  when  confronted 
by  such  legal  monstrosities  as  the  Terrorism 
Act. 

His  case  last  year  in  behalf  of  twenty-two 
Africans  accused,  under  the  Suppression  of 
Conmiunism  Act,  of  plotting  to  overturn 
white  rule  was  so  effective  that  the  prosecu- 
tion abruptly  dropped  the  charges.  When  the 
Africans  were  rearrested  under  the  Terror- 
ism Act  even  before  they  could  leave  the 
court,  Mr.  Carlson  resumed  the  fight  and  won 
an  acquittal  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Carlson's  skill  in  defending  Africans 
and  exposing  police  barbarism  got  him  into 
deep  trouble.  The  Government  lifted  his 
passport  without  explanation.  He  was  as- 
saUed  as  the  "terrorist  lawyer."  A  bomb  was 
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thrown  into  his  study  and  he  found  another 
in  a  book  mailed  to  him.  His  car  and  office 
were  shot  up.  Police  "Investigated"  but  failed 
to  turn  up  anything. 

Last  year  Mr.  Carlson  warned  University 
of  Witwatersrand  students  of  the  "hard  and 
long  struggle"  against  injustice  in  South 
Africa,  "a  struggle  in  which  you  may  not 
see  results."  That  struggle  now  must  go  on 
without  Mr.  Carlson.  The  police  had  harassed 
his  law  office  staff  to  the  point  where  it  was 
obvious  he  was  facing  arrest  himself,  prob- 
ably under  the  Terrorism  Act.  He  was  able  to 
obtain  a  British  passport  and  fiy  to  London. 

"I  found  It  impossible  to  continue  within 
the  borders  they  set,"  he  said.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful that  any  South  African  whites  will  find 
it  possible  to  work  within  those  narrowing 
boundaries  with  anything  approaching  the 
effectiveness  of  Joel  Carlson. 


[From  the  London  Observer,  Apr.  11.  1971] 

Torture  Lawyer  at  Kent  Hideout 

(By  Colin  Legum) 

JOEL  CARLSON.  South  Africa's  leading 
political  lawyer,  has  temporarily  taken  ref- 
uge in  a  Kent  village  after  quietly  slipping 
out  of  Johannesburg  last  Monday,  having  re- 
nounced his  citizenship  in  favour  of  a  British 
passport,   to  which  he  is  entitled  by  birth. 

Speaking  for  the  first  time  yesterday 
about  the  reasons  for  his  sudden  decision 
to  leave — he  did  not  dare  even  to  tell  his 
wile  until  an  hour  before  his  departure — 
Joel  Carlson  said :  'I  could  have  gone  on  tak- 
ing It  if  it  were  only  myself  who  was  in- 
volved. But  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
strain  begins  to  tell  on  one's  wife  and  chil- 
dren. It  was  unfair  to  expect  them  to  con- 
tinue leading  the  kind  of  life  which  my 
work  was  forcing  on  my  family.' 

'To  continue  with  my  work  was  being 
made  lmf>osslble,'  said  Carlson.  'I  was  be- 
coming like  leprosy  to  all  my  contacts;  no 
sooner  did  I  or  my  family  visit  anybody  than 
they  in  turn  were  visited  by  the  security 
police.' 

He  was  no  longer  able  to  interview  bis 
clients  in  privckcy.  'I  had  taken  to  conducting 
confidential  talks  either  by  travelling  up 
and  down  lifts,  or  by  walking  them  up  and 
down  flights  of  stairs.' 

He  was  taken  in  for  police  interrogation 
on  several  occasions,  and  felt  that  at  any 
time  he  might  be  detained  under  the  dra- 
conian  BOSS  law,  which  provides  for  In- 
definite detention. 

'After  years  of  this  kind  of  life  I  had  be- 
gun to  feel  that  my  dynamo  was  beginning 
to  run  down.  What  I  now  desperately  need 
Is  a  recharge,'  he  said. 

Mr.  Carlson  and  bis  family  have  been 
under  close  police  surveillance  and  constant 
harassment  for  years.  He  has  escaped  four 
attempts  on  his  life.  Six  months  ago  he  nar- 
rowly avoided  being  blown  up  by  a  bomb 
only  because  his  suspicions  were  aroused 
by  the  title  of  a  book — the  'Selected  Works 
of  Mao  Tse-timg' — delivered  to  his  office  with 
a  Zambia  postmark. 

A  fortnight  earlier  shots  were  fired  Into 
his  fourth-floor  office  in  broad  daylight: 
this  attempt  followed  the  throwing  of  a 
Molotov  cocktail  into  his  study  at  home.  On 
other  occasions  his  car  was  shot  up  and  he 
was  physically  assaulted. 

In  none  of  these  cases  did  the  police  suc- 
ceed in  making  any  arrests. 

Carlson's  home  and  offices  were  bugged; 
his  telephone  was  tapped;  all  his  mall  was 
opened;  his  staff  were  suborned;  his  family 
was  continuously  disturbed  by  Ute-nlght 
telephone  calls;  he  received  dozens  of  poison 
pen  letters  threatening  the  lives  of  himself 
and  his  family;  and  he  was  constantly  tailed 
by  security  police. 

Three  years  ago  an  old  car  was  parked 
outside  his  house  one  night,  and  despite 
oompaints  by  himself   and   his  neighbours 
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the  police  refiised  to  allow  It  to  be  moved 
It  Is  stlU  there. 

Carlson  could  not  leave  South  Africa  In 
the  normal  way  because  his  own  passport, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  family  were  taken 
away  In  1959  after  be  had  appeared  In  oourt 
for  the  family  of  a  detainee  who  had  died 
In  prison  after  electric-shock  torture.  But 
he  was  able  to  make  use  of  a  Brltlah  passport 
which  he  had  legally  acquired. 

His  career  as  a  political  lawyer  started  In 
1957  when,  as  a  young  lawyer  in  Govern- 
ment service,  he  first  exposed  the  brutal 
conditions  under  which  farm  labourers  lived 
in  the  Bethal  district. 

Both  as  lawyer  and  lectiu'er  he  exposed 
the  prevalence  of  torture  methods  in  South 
African  prisons.  He  has  presented  almost 
100  cases  of  torture  to  the  courts;  in  not  a 
single  case  was  he  successful.  He  still  has 
cases  which  have  been  awaiting  trial  for  more 
than  a  year. 

There  are  14  known  cases  of  detainees  dy- 
ing in  prison,  and  he  says  he  knows  of  more. 
'Torture  in  prisons,'  he  says,  'is  standard 
operative  procedure.'  But  the  routine  official 
answer  to  such  charges  Is  that  they  are 
'Communist  propaganda.' 

He  points  out  that  455  police  were  charged 
last  year  virith  assaults  on  prisoners;  but  al- 
though this  figure  was  officially  given  in  Par- 
liament, not  a  single  policeman  was  dis- 
charged from  the  force  as  a  result. 

In  a  paper  delivered  to  the  National  Union 
of  SA  Students  (of  which  he  Is  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent) ,  he  made  a  careful  comparative  study 
of  the  erosion  of  law  In  Hitler's  Germany  and 
Vorster's  South  Africa.  His  conclusion  is 
that  'the  rule  of  law  has  been  cast  to  the 
wrinds  In  South  Africa.' 

The  Government  today,  he  says,  maintains 
a  form  of  democracy  only  for  its  own  sup- 
porters. 

Carlson  believes  that  the  South  African 
Government  wlU  no  longer  allow  political 
trials  to  be  held  that  could  be  used  as  a  plat- 
form to  tell  the  world  what  is  going  on  In  the 
country.  Only  trials  of  a  political  kind  that 
can  serve  to  show  how  the  Republic  Is  be- 
ing threatened  by  'communist  and  terrorist 
subversion,'  will  be  held. 

He  is  imwllllng  to  say  how  he  left  the 
country  in  case  others  similarly  placed  may 
be  prevented  from  using  the  loophole  he 
found. 

His  wife  and  four  children  are  still  in 
Johannesburg  but  he  expects  them  to  Join 
him  shortly  when  he  goes  to  the  United 
States  to  take  up  a  law  lectureship  at  the 
Centre  for  International  Studies,  New  York 
University. 

Mr.  Carlson  was  the  lawyer  for  Nelson 
Mandela,  the  African  leader  serving  a  life 
sentence  at  Robben  Island,  and  for  his  wife, 
Winnie,  who  was  at  the  centre  of  the  last 
political  trial  held  in  the  Republic.  One  of 
his  last  acts  was  to  take  Winnie  for  a  reunion 
with  her  husband  on  South  Africa's  notori- 
ous prison  island. 

Now  44  years  old,  Carlson  has  been  involved 
In  most  of  the  major  political  trials  staged 
in  Johannesburg  in  the  last  10  years.  His 
reputation  was  such  that  most  opp>onents 
of  the  Vorster  regime  t\irned  to  him  first  for 
their  defence  when  they  fell  foul  of  the 
law. 

Asked  whether  he  did  not  feel  some  guilt 
about  leaving  the  country  without  an  out- 
standing lawyer  to  whom  Africans  and  others 
could  turn  for  help,  Joel  Carlson  said: 

'My  own  capacity  to  fulfill  this  role  had 
become  so  limited  that  is  questionable 
whether  I  would  be  able  to  do  much  in  the 
future.  The  laws  as  they  now  stand  make  It 
almost  imi>ossible  to  conduct  a  proi>er  case 
for  the  defence.  I'm  glad,  though,  that  there 
are  some  younger  lav^ers  who  are  still  will- 
ing to  continue  with  this  work. 

'There  are  also  extremely  able  people  at 
the  Bar — first-rate  people  who  are  always 
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ready  to  help.  They  are  less  exposed  to  direct 
police  pressures  than  are  the  lawyers  who  are 
engaged  In  direct  consultation  with  accused 
persons.' 

Carlson  enjoys  a  high  standing  In  interna- 
tional law  circles.  During  the  trial  of  Lau- 
rence Gandar,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Rand 
Daily  Mail,  he  acted  as  an  observer  for  both 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists  and 
for  the  International  Press  Institute. 

He  Is  the  only  non-American  lawyer  to 
have  been  briefed  by  the  American  Presi- 
dent's Lawyers'  Committee  for  CivU  Right*. 
He  will  be  one  of  the  guest  speakers  at  the 
next  annual  meetings  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  International  Lawyers. 


SPEEDING  AND  RECKLESS 
DRIVINQ 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting the  following  editorials  from  Car 
Craft  magazine  and  the  Washington  Post 
as  a  reminder  not  only  to  drag  racers,  but 
to  drivers  of  any  car  that  cars  are  not 
toys  to  be  played  with.  Warnings  about 
speeding  and  reckless  driving  are  too 
often  looked  upon  as  jokes  or  nagging  but 
with  the  number  of  highway  casualties 
and  deaths  for  1970  at  the  unbelievably 
high  figure  of  5  million  people,  no  one  is 
joking.  We  must  begin  to  slow  down,  to 
use  caution  in  handling  our  cars,  and 
stop  killing  each  other. 

The  editorials  follow: 
Opinion 

When  someone  I  don't  know  dies.  It  doesnt 
put  much  of  a  dent  In  my  psyche.  I'm  no 
more  callous  than  anyone  else,  it's  Just  that 
death  is  more  often  than  not  reduced  Into 
easily  digestible  statistics  by  the  evening 
news  or  the  morning  paper.  Even  the  death 
of  someone  like  Pete  Robinson,  who  was  not 
a  close  friend,  but  a  friend,  nonetheless,  I  can 
accept  with  a  certain  stoicism.  A  race  driver, 
after  all,  lives  with  the  ^ectre  of  sudden 
death  by  choice.  Kathy  Russell  never  made 
that  choice.  She  was  killed  on  her  birthday — 
suddenly  and  for  no  reason  at  all. 

It  happened  on  Sunday  morning  Just  be- 
fore the  start  of  eliminatlona  at  the  Winter- 
nationals.  She  and  her  hiisband  Dave,  a  Top 
Fuel  driver,  were  walking  through  the  pita 
when  a  roadster,  full  throttle  and  out  of 
control,  bore  down  on  them,  seemingly  from 
nowhere.  She  tried  to  run  but  was  struck. 
She  died  instantly. 

It's  not  clear  how  the  roadster  got  into  that 
condition.  The  driver  (I  won't  mention  his 
name,  hell  have  enough  demons  bedeviling 
his  mind  for  the  rest  of  his  life  without 
my  adding  another  one)  clalma  the  throttle 
stuck  while  warming  the  car  up.  Others  say 
he  was  doing  a  burnout  and  lost  control. 
Whatever  the  reason.  It  should  never  have 
happened  and  should  never  be  allowed  to 
happen  again. 

Standing  on  the  line  photographing  the 
races,  I  thought  about  the  tragic  Incident 
throughout  the  day.  I  could  only  Imagine 
it  happening  to  my  wife.  I  tried  not  to 
Imagine  the  way  Dave  Russell  felt,  but  I 
couldn't  help  It.  The  thought  that  most 
overwhelmed  me  was  the  total  needlessness, 
the  utter  waste  of  unredeemlng  death. 

It's  too  late,  of  course,  to  do  anything 
about  what  happened  to  Kathy  Russell.  But 
it's  not  too  late  to  make  sure  it  doesn't  bap« 
pen  again. 
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Maybe  drag  racing  has  become  so  safe 
tbat  a  lot  of  racers  Have  lost  respect  for jthelr 
machinery.  Maybe  they  no  longer  r*allze 
that  the  potential  energy  of  their  race|cars, 
If  released  unwittingly,  can  kill  and  i»alm. 
Why  else  would  so  many  of  them  perform 
their  impromptu  Chl-Town  Hustler  IJolta- 
tlons  m  the  pits  and  staging  lanes?  U  cer- 
tainly Isn't  for  the  reason  of  "warming  the 
tires."  Every  drag  strip  I've  ever  seen  has 
sufHclent  asphalt  behind  the  line  to  fellow 
for  tire  warming  Just  before  a  run.  It  jcan't 
be  for  engine  tuning.  If  you  want  to  1  tune 
up.  make  a  rtin.  Then  analyze  your  protfleins. 
It  cant  be  to  warm  up  a  motor,  a  car  need 
not  be  In  motion  for  wanning  up. 

The  only  reasons  I  can  see  for  displays  of 
power  in  areas  patently  unsafe  are  stupidity, 
ignorance  and  a  childlike  desire  to  feel  fower 
or  show  off.  Drag  racing  cannot  afford  to 
indulge  anyone  for  these  reasons.  Surpris- 
ingly, there  is  a  lot  of  thl«  stupidity  to  go 
around.  I've  seen  guys,  who  are  otherwise 
intelligent  and  respectable  racers,  cavort  like 
fools  In  pits,  staging  lanes  and  on  retiirn 
roads  They  must  be  stopped.  How  often 
have  you  heard  a  track  announcer  male  re- 
peated pleas  for  racers  to  slow  down  on  the 
rettim  road  or  cease  doing  burnouts  lb  the 
staking  lanes?  ThU  Isnt  the  annotitacer's 
lob  It  should  be  the  responslbUlty  df  the 
management  of  every  drag  strip  to  havfl  a  set 
of  speclflc,  expUclt.  strict  rules  dealing  with 
car  operaUon  In  the  pits,  staging  lanee  and 
on  the  return  roads.  Penalties  for  deviation 
murt  be  stiff.  I  recommend  instant  expulsion 
from  the  grounds  or  if  the  transgression  Is 
ierious  enough,  permanently  barring  al  com- 
petitor from  racing.  , 

And  It  Is  also  the  responsibility  of  «very- 
one  operating  a  race  car  to  refrain  from  Kislng 
lt«  powers  outside  the  prescribed  racing  area. 
If  you  think  this  ie  an  unreasonable  thing 
to  request,  then  consider  the  burden  oi  hav- 
ing Kathy  Russell's  needless  death  or  your 
conscience.— Pred  Gregory. 

A  Bvrax  Wat  To  Slow  Down  Spsrinis 
"  The  worst  mess  that  we've  ever  se«b.  the 
worst  traffic  accident  in  Detroit's  hlWory.' 
That's  how  police  described  the  Eastei?  Sun- 
day tragedy  that  occurred  on  Detroit'*  Pord 
Expressway  .  .  .  Police  say  that  a  car  driven 
by  ao-year-old  John  Qlddens  was  traveling 
eastbound  on  the  Pord  Preeway  at  a  speed 
estimated  at  over  100  miles  per  hour.  QWdena 
loet  control,  careened  off  the  median  guard- 
rail, and  flew  into  the  oncoming  traifflc  in 
the  westboimd  lane.  Olddens'  auto  landed  on 
top  of  a  car  driven  by  28-year-old  V*llUam 
Westphal.  It  glanced  off.  a  4.000  poun«  mis- 
sile flying  through  the  air;  It  smashed  down 
on  top  of  an  auto  driven  by  4C-year-qld  Dr. 
Jack  Derderian.  The  Impact  was  so  grent  that 
It  crushed  the  Derderian  auto  flat,  killing 
the  doctor,  his  wUe,  his  father  and  l»ls  fa- 
ther's wife.  Olddens,  a  14-year-old  passenger 
in  his  car,  Helen  Hawkins,  and  Westphal  were 
all  killed.  According  to  police,  John  Ofddens 
had  been  driving  for  only  two  and  one  half 
years.  In  that  time  he  had  compiled  ll  con- 
victions for  violating  traffic  laws.  His  *lver's 
license  had  been  suspended  three  tlnje*.  He 
had  been  convicted  of  traveUng  at  spaeds  of 
75,  80  and  90  miles  an  hour  In  65-mte-an- 
ho'ur  zones."  (Prom  the  WWJ-TV  (Detroit) 
Monday  evening  news,  April  12,  1971. )| 

American  fascination  with  speed  is  no- 
where more  evident,  or  more  dangerou^,  than 
In  the  automobile.  Por  whatever  reafcons — 
the  need  to  express  one's  personality,  w|mtlng 
to  Impress  the  squares  In  the  rightj  hand 
lane,  contempt  for  authority,  the  hcpe  of 
"saving  time"  or  other  ratlonallzatlonsr-tool- 
ing  along  at  Illegal  or  high  spee4s  has 
turned  many  stretches  of  America's  highways 
Into  Imitation  Bonneville  Flats.  Tet  the  one 
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sure  result  of  abused  high  speed  cars  U  road- 
side death  and  Injury.  A  1969  Department  of 
Transportation  study  on  the  maximum  safe 
speed  for  motor  vehicles  confirms  grimly 
"that  high  speed  Is  Involved  to  a  major  de- 
gree m  the  highway  crash  death  toll."  In  ad- 
dition, "the  top  speeds  of  passenger  vehicles 
now  produced  and  on  the  roads  are  markedly 
Inconsistent  with  road  design,  operator  skill, 
crash  design  of  vehicle  and  highway  .  .  ." 

One  remedy,  recently  proposed  by  the  de- 
partment's National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  would  be  to  ban  production 
of  vehicles — cars,  trucks,  buses,  motorcycles 
and  others — able  to  exceed  95  mph  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1.  1972;  vehicles  would  also  have  to  be 
equipped  with  speedometers  that  would  not 
function  above  86  mph  and  a  device  that 
would  trigger  the  horn  and  flasher  lights  at 
speeds  above  85. 

The  most  crucial  of  these  Is  the  banning  of 
high-speed  cars.  The  95-mph  figure  was 
chosen  according  to  federal  officials,  only  as 
a  target  to  shoot  at;  It  may  be  lower  before 
the  proposal  becomes  final.  The  government 
Invited  comments  and  to  date  has  received  a 
record  response — some  15,000  documents  and 
letters.  By  last  count,  on  5,000  comments  — 
per  cent  favor  the  standard,  19  per  cent  want 
a  lower  limit  and  35  per  cent  oppose.  This  Is 
a  gratifying  and  hopeful  response,  suggest- 
ing first  that  much  of  the  public  sees  no 
purpose  In  paying  for  engine  power  it  will 
likely  never  use  and,  second.  Is  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  greater  the  speed  the  greater 
the  danger. 

Technologically,  DOT  officials  say  that  if 
speed  controls  do  become  law,  the  designs  of 
the  engine  will  "not  affect  performance  of 
the  cars  at  lower  speeds,"  nor  will  power 
needed  for  safe  passing,  accelerating  and  hill 
climbing  be  hampered.  The  devices  will  not 
be  governors — the  power  would  still  be 
there — but  would  be  built  Into  the  engines, 
something  General  Motors  and  Chrysler  agree 
Is  technically  "feasible." 

Opposition  to  the  speed  control  standard 
has  come  from  three  out  of  four  of  the  large 
American  car-makers,  with  the  fourth  (GM) 
saying  the  device  would  be  complex  and  raise 
the  cost.  Twisting  logic  like  spaghetti,  the 
Plat  car  comjjany  of  Italy  said,  among  other 
reasons,  that  limiting  maximum  speeds  "will 
make  trips  boring  and  dangerous  inasmuch 
a«  alert  drops  dangerously  when  travel- 
ing becomes  tedious."  Thus,  smooth  and 
steady  driving  "may  Induce  drowsiness  and 
finally  be  determinant  In  causing  the  acci- 
dent." In  other  words,  push  It  up  to  100,  110 
or  more  If  you  want  to  stay  awake — and 
never  mind  staying  alive. 

Among  those  favoring  the  standard  are 
motorists  who  drive  within  legal  speed  limits 
themselves  but  mortally  fear  the  wild  char- 
acters who  dont.  The  Insiorance  Institute 
for  Highway  Safety  and  the  Center  for  Auto 
Safety  Insist  the  95  limit  is  too  high  and 
should  be  lowered.  Nationwide  Instirance,  in 
supporting  the  standard,  said  "it  Is  luicon- 
sclonable  for  today's  vehicles  to  be  capable 
of  speed  levels  which  are  so  grossly  over- 
matched with  their  headlight  and  braking 
effectiveness  and  their  occupant-restraint 
and  crash-survlvabllity  design." 

It  Is  hoped  the  DOT  will  remain  firm  In 
Its  proposal;  In  fact,  the  95-mile  top  speed 
is  probably  too  high.  The  DOT'S  own  1969 
study  said  that  "fatalities  might  be  reduced 
(some)  13  per  cent  If  the  speed  maximum 
were  set  as  low  as  60  miles  per  hour"  and  a 
possibility  of  an  8  per  cent  cut  at  70  mph. 
With  66,000  kiUed  and  4Vi  million  seriously 
Injured  on  UJB.  highways  last  year,  the  dis- 
cussion is  not  about  children's  scooters  but 
about  the  most  abused  machine  ever  In- 
vented. Almost  anything  Is  worth  trying  to 
make  It  less  capable  of  abuse. 


Ajrril  19,  1971 


NO  PINO-PONG  IN  THE  CONCEN- 
TRATION CAMPS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OK   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  large 
uproar  surrounding  the  visit  of  a  U.S. 
ping-pong  team  to  Red  China  is  just  a 
touch  ludicrous.  Prom  the  noises  em- 
anating from  the  mass  media  one  would 
think  the  Chinese  Communists  had  re- 
leased the  American  servicemen  whom 
they  hold,  or  perhaps  granted  some 
type  of  limited  freedom  to  the  subjects 
over  whom  they  hold  sway,  or  perhaps 
even  stopped  developing  the  interconti- 
nental missiles  which  will  pose  such  a 
grave  threat  to  population  centers  in 
the  United  States  by  1975. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  factor 
about  this  entire  nonevent  is  the  insight 
it  provides  into  just  what  the  mass  media 
confiiders  significant  and  what  it  con- 
siders to  be  of  little  consequence.  Several 
weeks  ago  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
held  hearings  during  which  expert  testi- 
mony was  given  about  the  conditions  ex- 
isting Inside  Red  China.  The  horrors  of 
life  under  the  Chinese  Communists  waa 
fully  brought  forth  by  two  college  pro- 
fessors who  had  been  fortunate  to  es- 
cape from  the  mainland. 

The  reality  of  life  within  the  Com- 
munist slave  state  was  made  crystal  clear 
by  highly  educated  men  who  had  ac- 
tually experienced  life  in  Red  China.  The 
slave  camps,  the  hatred  and  suspiciwi, 
the  "total  world  of  fear,"  was  vividly  de- 
scribed. Very  few  people  could  have  lis- 
tened to  what  these  men  had  to  say  and 
reacted  with  anything  but  incredulity 
over  the  meaning  found  In  a  ping-pong 
match  by  so  many  of  our  articulate  com- 
mentators. 

In  the  interests  of  bringing  the  essen- 
tial reality  of  Communist  Cliina  into  fo- 
cus I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  testimony  of  Prof.  Ma 
Szu-Tsung  and  Mr.  Richard  K.  Diao  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  as  part  of  the  committee's  con- 
tinuing investigation  Into  the  theory  and 
practice  of  communism. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Statement  or  Prof.  Ma  Szu-Tsuno 

I  was  born  on  March  21.  1912  In  Canton. 
China  and  presently  reside  In  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  I  now  use  the  surname  Sltson,  which  Is 
the  anglicized  version  of  my  name.  I  held  the 
following  offices  In  China:  Director  of  the 
Central  Conservatory  of  Music  In  Peking; 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  All-China  Union  of 
Musical  Workers;  Conductor  of  the  China 
Symphony  Orchestra;  Director  of  the  China 
Music  Institute;  Professor  at  Sun  Tat-sen 
University;  Director  of  the  Slno-Sovlet 
Friendship  Association,  Director  of  Chinese- 
Indonesian  Prlendshlp  Association;  Director 
of  China-Latin  American  Friendship  Asso- 
ciation; Vice  President  of  the  Chlnese-Eaat 
Germany  Prlendshlp  Association.  Por  several 
years  I  was  a  Deputy  at  the  National  Peoples 
Congress.  I  graduated  from  the  National 
Music  Institute  In  Paris,  Prance,  in  1928. 
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My  wife,  my  son,  one  daughter  and  I 
escaped  from  Red  China  In  January.  1967, 
We  went  to  Hong  Kong  and  from  there  to  the 
United  States.  A  number  of  things  Influ- 
enced me  In  leaving  my  homeland.  The  peo- 
ple of  China  were  slaves.  There  is  no  free- 
dom whatsoever — no  freedom  of  thought  and 
no  freedom  of  expression — nothing  but  a 
world  of  fear.  One  often  cannot  trust  his  own 
famUy  or  friends.  Each  person  Is  like  a  bee 
in  a  honeycomb,  confined  to  his  own  ceU  by 
the  fear  of  being  denounced  by  someone  for 
something. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Red  Guards  all  the 
InteUectual  groups  in  China  came  under 
sharp  attack;  actors,  musicians,  artists, 
dancers,  all  of  the  cultural  groups  for  which 
China  had  been  noted  came  under  attack  as 
nonproductive  elements  of  society.  The  treat- 
ment of  all  of  these  persons  at  the  hands  of 
the  Red  Guards,  many  of  whom  had  been 
former  students,  was  too  horrible  to  think 
about.  Actors  were  disfigured,  dancers  were 
crippled,  musicians  had  their  hands  dam- 
aged, all  to  satisfy  what  at  that  time  was 
party  policy. 

China  under  Mao  Tse-tung  has  had  many 
programs  which  were  difficult  to  understand. 
The  "Great  Le^  Forward"  was  a  national 
disaster.  "The  Hundred  Flower  Movement" 
sent  many  Innocent  people  to  their  death  In 
labor  camps.  The  "Cultural  Revolution"  was 
the  most  devastating.  The  constant  change 
and  threat  to  any  free  expression  of  Ideas  was 
more  than  I  could  stand.  Because  of  the 
many  official  positions  which  I  occupied  as  a 
musician  and  weU-known  composer  In  China 
I  perhaps  was  spared  much  of  the  suffering 
that  was  visited  upon  the  average  Chinese 
citizen.  Even  so,  the  part  that  I  experienced 
left  me  a  physical  wreck  and  only  now,  four 
years  after  I  left  China,  do  I  feel  sufficiently 
recovered  to  again  hope  to  compose  or  to  play 
my  violin.  The  hatred  and  suspicion  which 
has  become  a  way  of  life  In  China  is  a  terrible 
thing.  China  today.  Is  a  cult  of  one  person, 
Mao  Tse-tung.  He  Is  a  God  to  all  Chinese. 
Every  time  you  go  out  of  doors  you  must 
wear  a  button  with  a  picture  of  Chairman 
Mao  on  It.  On  your  bicycle  you  have  a  small 
placard  on  which  you  must  write  a  quotation 
of  Chairman  Mao  or  some  form  of  praise  for 
raialrman  Mao.  The  only  freedom  that  peo- 
ple have  In  China  today  Is  the  freedom  to 
praise  Chairman  Mao. 

I  have  been  to  Russia  six  times.  I  was  there 
In  1949,  in  1951,  1955,  1957.  1968  and  1962  as 
Chairman  of  the  Chinese  Soviet  Friendship 
Committee.  I  can  tell  you  this,  conditions  In 
Russia  are  much,  much  better  than  they  are 
today  In  Red  China.  I  have  traveled  aU  over 
China.  I  gave  concerts  until  my  last  one  In 
1962.  I  was  privileged  to  be  able  to  travel  to 
nearly  all  of  the  farthest  provinces  of  China 
In  connection  with  my  work.  The  factory 
worker,  for  example,  could  also  travel  if  he 
had  the  money  and  the  time,  however,  he  has 
neither.  The  farmers  on  the  other  hand  are 
tied  to  their  communes.  They  are  treated  like 
cattle,  and  probably  live  and  die  without  ever 
having  left  their  commune,  except  for  a  party 
•llsplay  or  two  during  their  llvee.  The  Chinese 
have  lived  under  so  much  cruelty  and  sorrow 
for  so  many  years  that  they  have  become 
adaptable  to  much  of  this. 

Life  In  China  has  varied  considerably  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  However,  until  1956 
most  of  the  people  had  enough  to  eat  and  a 
place  to  live.  After  1958  It  began  to  change. 
After  Mao's  "Great  Leap  Forward"  It  became 
wry  difficult.  By  the  end  of  1958  a  person  had 
to  line  up  to  buy  food  and  there  was  no  food 
to  buy.  There  was  no  rationing,  there  Just  was 
ho  food.  Those  of  us  who  survived,  and  lived 
tlirough  this  time,  noticed  that  by  1962 
tilings  became  a  little  better.  The  state  con- 
trol over  people  relaxed  a  little  and  we  had 
n»re  freedom,  even  though  food  was  still  very 
•«roe.  The  bad  years  of  the  "Great  Leap 
forward"  in  1959,  1960  and  part  of  1961  al- 
'•ys  remain  In  my  memory.  During  this  pe- 
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rtod  of  time  there  was  a  program  of  com- 
munes, which  broke  up  famlllea,  and  vil- 
lage foundries  to  make  steel.  Thla  was  a  fiasco 
and  was  later  criticized  by  the  party,  though 
I  recall  seeing  a  picture  of  Chairman  Mao 
working  In  one  of  these  foundries  for  propa- 
ganda purposes. 

During  this  "Great  Leap  Forward"  thou- 
sands of  people  starved  to  death.  Each  vUlage 
and  each  commune,  was  supposed  to  pledge 
a  certain  percentage  of  their  production  to 
the  state.  Many  commune  directors  became 
carried  away  with  trying  to  outdo  one  an- 
other and  pledged  more  food  than  they  could 
provide.  This  left  the  people  with  nothing 
at  all.  and  they  died.  As  I  said  before,  after 

1962  things  began  to  get  a  little  bit  better. 
This  Improvement  carried  part  way  through 

1963  and  even  though  most  of  the  time  we 
had  nothing  to  eat  but  cabbage  there  was 
more  freedom  and  people  were  happier.  Prom 

1964  on,  the  control  of  the  state  became 
more  and  more  severe. 

TTiey  used  personnel  from  the  Army  as 
models.  These  teams  of  military  personnel 
had  become  used  to  extreme  hardships  and 
had  no  fear  of  death.  Everyone  was  encour- 
aged to  follow  their  example.  Those  who  died 
trying  to  work  for  the  state  were  haUed  as 
heroes.  Because  of  my  position  at  this  time, 
I  perhaps  did  not  suffer  as  did  most  of  the 
citizens.  We  had  a  little  more  money,  a  place 
to  live  and  our  rations  for  food  were  better 
than  most.  I  also  had  friends  In  Hong  Kong 
who  sent  us  packages  and  money. 

I  recall  one  time  my  family  and  I  went  out 
to  a  restaurant  at  this  time.  The  bill  for  our 
family  came  to  $80.00  which  for  me  was  one 
month's  pay.  Because  of  the  shortages  of  food 
the  black  market  grew  up  whereby  farmers 
and  others  who  had  smaU  plots  of  land 
would  grow  some  Items  for  sale.  Eggs  sold  on 
the  black  market  for  $2.00.  I  recall  I  once 
bought  a  po\ind  of  peanuts  for  $6.00.  If  the 
eggs  could  have  been  bought  In  the  store 
they  would  only  have  cost  $.10  each.  During 
this  period  of  time  cabbage  was  plentiful; 
however.  It  cost  about  $2.00  to  $3.00  for  a 
hundred  potmds.  People  dried  It  and  stored 
It  away  for  future  use.  Most  of  the  food  was 
locally  produced  In  China.  The  only  Import 
that  we  saw  during  this  time  was  wheat  from 
Canada.  Pood  continues  to  be  In  short  supply 
In  China. 

The  problem  of  education  In  China  has 
been  one  of  long  duration.  Today.  I  believe 
everyone  In  China  goes  to  school  through  the 
first  6  grades.  If  you  must  work,  hovirever,  be- 
cause of  your  family  situation.  I  think  that 
you  can  be  excused.  A  person  who  Is  free  to 
attend  school  can  complete  up  through  high 
school  or  twelve  grades  and  also  go  on  to  the 
University  provided  he  has  a  good  political 
background.  By  good  political  backgrovmd  I 
mean  that  you  must  be  from  the  famUy  of 
workers,  teachers,  military  or  farmers.  The 
chUdren  from  the  family  of  a  former  land 
owner  or  one  deemed  to  be  an  enemy  of  the 
state  can  never  go  to  the  University. 

The  only  charges  for  the  chUdren  attend- 
ing school  arc  their  food  and  clothing.  All  the 
rest  of  the  expenses  are  paid  by  the  state.  In 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  where  I  was  Chair- 
man, most  of  the  students  were  the  children 
of  other  teachers.  These  students  were  hand- 
picked  from  all  over  China  to  attend  the 
Conservatory  of  Mxislc.  We  looked  for  those 
Individuals  with  the  most  musical  talent.  At 
one  time  the  Conservatory  was  criticized  be- 
cause of  this  policy,  because  most  of  the  stu- 
dents ended  up  being  from  artistic  famlllea. 
At  that  time  we  were  branded  as  a  school  for 
the  privileged  class,  and  were  ordered  to  open 
the  doors  to  chUdren  of  soldiers,  workers,  and 
farmers.  This  was  In  1963  or  In  1964.  It  was 
very  difficult  because  the  students  we  were 
getting  in  at  that  time  had  little  or  no  talent. 

A  musician  In  China  today  has  no  difficulty 
finding  a  Job.  There  are  too  few  musicians 
in  China  and  the  Government  will,  of  course, 
assign  the  Job.  When  a  student  graduates 
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from  the  Conservatory  usually  the  school  as- 
signs him  to  hie  Job  The  Job  may  not  be  of 
his  own  choosing;  however,  he  wUl  have  a 
place  to  work  as  a  teacher  or  he  may  play  In 
an  orchestra  somewhere,  or  he  may  even  go 
Into  the  Army  as  a  musician.  As  I  said  before, 
this  18  up  to  the  school,  or  the  Ministries  of 
Education  or  Culture.  A  student  can  write 
down  his  choice  of  an  assignment  but  he  Is 
sent  where  he  Is  needed.  This  Is  true  of  any 
occupation.  If  you  decide  not  to  go  to  that 
assignment  then  you  are  m  great  trouble. 
You  have  no  Job  amd  thus  nothing  to  eat. 
You  are  not  working  for  the  people  or  the 
state  so  you  are  punished.  Those  who  are  out- 
standing miislcians  are  frequently  sent  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  compete  In  world  competi- 
tion. Frequently  they  went  to  Russia  several 
years  ahead  of  time  in  order  to  study  West- 
em  music. 

I  found  It  very  Interesting  to  read  the  Chi- 
nese constitution.  It  states  that  the  people 
of  China  have  all  the  rights  that  your  consti- 
tution In  this  country  provides;  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  to  as- 
semble, freedom  to  express  your  thoughts, 
and  so  forth  It's  all  a  lie.  The  only  rights  a 
person  In  China  has  Is  to  work  and  to  pralae 
Mao  Tse-tung.  I  feel  that  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple now  live  In  complete  slavery.  You  could 
exercise  yoxir  freedom  of  speech  by  saying, 
"The  weather  U  good,"  or  "The  sky  U  blue," 
but  you  could  not  say  for  example,  "I  would 
like  to  go  to  America."  A  statement  such  as 
this  would  cause  you  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 
You  would  then  be  called  In  to  examine  the 
root  of  your  thinking.  Questions  would  arise 
about  where  your  education  broke  down  and 
allowed  such  a  bad  thought.  Perhaps  they 
may  think  the  Individual  might  be  a  spy  or 
perhaps  he  has  contact  with  spies. 

The  individual  should  have  been  taught 
all  of  his  life  that  America  is  the  number  one 
enemy  of  China,  and  the  people  of  China. 
The  individual  would  be  called  upon  to  con- 
fess to  what  prompted  him  to  make  such  a 
statement.  TblM  confession  woiild  lead  to 
more  confessions.  You  must  confess  for  the 
good  of  your  soul  and  the  good  of  your 
thought.  You  must  completely  understand 
why  you  made  these  statements.  The  more 
detailed  your  confession,  the  better  you 
would  understand  why  you  were  wrong. 
After  you  have  confessed  sufficiently  you  are 
sent  off  to  a  labor  camp  for  re-education. 
Most  trials  In  China  today  do  not  take  place 
In  a  courtroom.  They  are  held  In  the  street, 
schools,  In  the  factories,  or  In  any  group  to 
which  you  belong.  "Hiese  are  times  of  public 
confession  and  repentance.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  these  hearings  or  gatherings  you  are 
then  sent  to  labor  camps  for  re-education 
through  work.  You  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  China  does  not  have  capital  pun- 
ishment. People  are  not  executed.  They  are 
sent  to  labor  camps  where  they  are  worked 
to  death.  This  way  the  state  derives  some 
benefit  from  them.  If  they  killed  him  quickly 
he  would  be  of  no  value  to  the  state. 

In  China  today,  the  most  casual  comment 
to  a  friend,  to  a  relative,  or  even  to  members 
of  your  own  family  can  often  bring  you  be- 
fore such  a  tribunal.  Everyone  lives  In  a 
state  of  fear.  Fear  Is  everywhere.  Everyone  Is 
Isolated  from  everyone  else  by  this  fear. 
Allegations  made  by  anyone  can  bring  you 
before  a  peoples  tribunal  and  there  Is  no 
defense.  Any  of  these  groups  that  1  have 
mentioned  can  send  you  away  to  a  labor 
camp.  In  America  I  have  found  that  every- 
one has  so  many  rights  that  It  seems  to  me 
at  times  that  one  cannot  be  punished  for 
anything.  Here  one  cannot  walk  the  streets 
In  safety.  In  China  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
this  problem.  I  cannot  be  sure  of  this,  how- 
ever, because  one  never  looks  around  to  see 
what  Is  happening  to  others.  In  China  you 
live  your  own  life,  you  do  not  question  what 
happens  to  anyone  else  and  you  evidence  no 
interest  In  what  they  are  doing.  The  news- 
papers In  China  are  only  a  media  for  carry- 
ing the  praises  of  Chairman  Mao.  A  person 
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In  my  position  In  China  could  have  a  i  adlo. 
I.  for  example,  was  permitted  to  purchise  a 
large  radio  and  could  listen  to  radio  sta  tlons 
outside  of  China:  BBC.  Voice  of  Amjrlca, 
Japanese  radio,  etc.  To  listen  to  these  pro- 
grams, of  course,  was  Illegal,  but  we  stl  1  did 
it  nevertheless. 

Elections  In  China  are  another  exam]  ile  of 
this  system  which  has  enslaved  a  ver  r  old 
and  very  honorable  people.  Elections  ;oday 
are  only  a  play.  Every  four  years  we  have 
what  are  called  elecUons.  They  put,  far  ex- 
ample, ten  names  on  a  ballot.  Everybody 
must  vote  for  these  names.  You  may  lever 
have  heard  of  these  people  before  and  srob- 
ably  never  will  again.  There  are  ten  posi- 
tions, there  are  ten  names,  they  are  elected, 
and  that  is  It.  It  is  possible  to  put  Sown 
another  name — to  write  it  In  below  the  oth- 
ers— but  this  means  nothing.  The  elections 
are  dec'ded  long  before  the  ballot)  are 
counted.  For  example.  I  was  appoint  (d  to 
the  Peoples  Congress.  I  was  a  represen  ative 
m  the  Cultural  group.  The  represent  itives 
in  the  Peoples  Congress  represent  all  of  the 
occupations  of  the  population.  Econcmlcs, 
the  Army.  etc.  We  numbered  in  the  hou- 
sands  and  we  elected  the  Chairman  cr  the 
state  and  the  Congressional  positions.  They 
only  put  down  the  number  of  names  that 
there  were  positions  open.  One  mai  i  for 
Chairman,  Chairman  Mao.  and  so  on.  Such 
balloting  as  you  have  in  the  United  Sta  tes  Is 
not  even  heard  of  in  China  today.  Wliat  it 
amounts  to  Is  each  Individual  must  she  w  up 
and  approve  what  the  state  has  done  b  y  ap- 
proving the  people  it  has  selected.  Th^re  Is 
no  alternative.  You  do  not  vote  against!  any- 
one. 

According  to  the  constitution  freedcm  of 
religion  is  permitted  but  this  is  not  true.  A 
person  who  goes  to  church  Is  alwars  in 
trouble.  All  the  churches  must  adajt  to 
Maoism.  It  makes  no  difference  whlci  re- 
ligion you  are  referring  to.  If  you  ire  a 
Buddhist  you  are  accused  of  being  a|uper- 
stltious.  If  you  are  a  Christian  you,  have 
ties  with  imperialist  countries.  Membtrs  of 
the  communist  party  cannot  belong  tp  any 
religion.  Mao  Tse-tung  is  God.  Hlsjword. 
his  teachings,  are  to  the  modern  c4lnese 
what  the  Bible  is  to  a  Westerner. 

China  has  a  number  of  political  pbrties 
unlllce  many  communist  countries.  However, 
these  parties  are  all  controlled  by  theicom- 
munlst  party.  Their  sole  purpose  is  to  siy  yes 
to  Chairman  Mao  and  all  of  them  mu^  fol- 
low the  wishes  of  Chairman  Mao.  I  know 
for  a  faict  that  the  communist  party  eends 
personnel  into  each  of  the  othe^^  parties  to 
control  them.  There  Is  never  any  question 
about  which  is  t;ie  party  In  China. 

In  China  under  Chairman  Mao  there  fcre  so 
many  changes  that  a  person  who  is  In  fa- 
vor today  may  b«  In  a  labor  camp  tomorrow. 
Personnel  who  are  friends  of  Mao  today  may 
be  his  enemies  tomorrow.  No  one  know^  from 
day  to  day  whether  he  will  be  doing  |  what 
Is  considered  right  or  whether  he  will  i«  ac- 
cused of  doing  something  that  is  ^ong. 
You  must  not  think.  You  must  not] plan. 
You  must  do  nothing  but  live  from  day  to 
day  only  to  do  what  Is  right  each  day  in 
conformance  with  the  thoughts  of  <!halr- 
man  Mao. 

I  notice  that  in  this  country  theije  are 
many  people  who  are  very  proud  of  ths  fact 
that  China  now  has  the  atomic  bomb  ttnd  is 
thus  one  of  the  major  powers  in  the  'irorld. 
They  apparently  never  think  of  the  price 
that  was  paid  jy  the  Chinese  people  s^  that 
this  was  i>oeslble.  I  think  that  those  ik  this 
country  who  are  so  proud  of  China  apould 
be  sent  to  live  there  for  about  two  (years. 
They  would  then  know  the  truth  and  iln  all 
probability  would  have  a  decided  cbaiige  of 
thought.  I 

All  my  life  I  have  lived  for  China  a^d  for 
my  music.  Because  of  my  promlnenice  In 
music  I  was  appointed  to  many  positions 
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involving  contacts  with  foreigners  such  as 
the  Slno-Soviet  Friendship  Society,  the  Chi- 
nese-Indonesian Friendship  Society  and 
others.  I  was  never  a  party  member.  My 
music  was  known  all  over  China.  One  of  my 
compositions,  "Longing  For  Home,"  prefaced 
each  Radio  Peking  propaganda  broadcast  to 
Taiwan.  I  have  conducted  concerts  all  over 
mainland  China.  Now  all  this  is  changed. 
While  the  "Great  Leap  Forward"  program  in 
China  in  1958  to  1961  was  a  national  dis- 
aster which  cost  many  thousands  of  lives 
and  reduced  the  people  of  China  to  starva- 
tion, my  family  and  I  managed  to  stay  alive 
and  kept  our  hope  that  some  day  things 
would  work  out  and  China  would  recover. 

In  the  Fall  of  1966  the  full  Impact  of  the 
latest  program  "The  Cultural  Revolution" 
hit  us.  This  was  as  close  to  anarchy  as  I  ever 
wish  to  come.  All  Intellectuals,  artists,  actors, 
dancers,  musicians  and  members  of  any  cul- 
tural group  were  singled  out  as  useless  mem- 
bers of  the  privileged  class.  I  was  among  500 
who  were  rounded  up  and  sent  to  a  sort  of 
concentration  camp  at  the  Socialist  Institute 
to  undergo  thought  reform.  We  were  there 
50  days  while  I  was  accused  of  following  a 
capitalist  line  in  my  music.  After  this  I  was 
suddenly  returned  together  with  18  others  to 
the  Central  Academy  of  Music  where  I  had 
been  Chairman  and  immediately  felt  the 
wrath  of  the  student  nucleus  of  what  later 
became  the  Red  Guard. 

They  greeted  me  by  pouring  a  bucket  of 
paste  over  my  head  and  stuck  abusive  slogans 
to  the  paste.  I  was  called  a  devil,  a  demon 
and  an  authority  on  the  reactionary  capital- 
ist class.  I  was  confined  to  a  small  room  where 
I  was  forced  to  write  confessions  to  all  sorts 
of  crimes  against  the  state.  Crimes  which  I 
had  never  committed  nor  even  thought  of. 
Each  morning  I  was  forced  to  do  hard  labor 
with  the  result  that  my  health  began  to  fail. 
The  tragic  part  of  It  all  is  that  the  Red 
Guards  were  mostly  students  who  themselves 
had  been  somewhat  of  a  privileged  class  but 
were  now  given  free  rein  to  do  whatever  they 
wished. 

The  excesses  they  carried  out  against  those 
who  fell  into  their  disfavor  were  diflScult  to 
Imagine.  I  was  beaten  with  belt  buckles 
many  times;  other  artists,  musicians  and 
dancers  were  beaten  so  badly  that  their  ca- 
reers were  finished.  By  the  time  I  left  China 
my  right  arm  had  been  so  badly  injured  that 
I  could  not  raise  it  and  could  no  longer  play 
the  violin.  I  remained  at  the  Central  Acad- 
emy of  Music  for  103  days  as  a  prisoner 
before  my  release.  At  this  time  in  China  no 
one  could  be  sure  that  he  would  not  be  the 
next  to  be  accused.  Those  who  Initiated  many 
of  the  purges  found  that  they  themselves 
eventually  became  the  victims. 

As  time  went  on  the  excesses  of  violence 
and  confusion  among  the  groups  began  to 
tell  upon  the  way  we  were  treated.  By  Sep- 
tember 1966  I  was  permitted  to  spend  some 
of  my  evenings  at  home.  My  house  in  the 
meantime  had  become  a  sleeping  place  for 
Red  Guards.  Sixty  of  them  were  sleeping  in 
our  former  sitting  room.  My  family  was 
r^one  and  all  of  my  records  and  books  were 
smashed  or  confiscated.  My  daughter,  Cella, 
returned  one  evening  and  we  spoke  of  leaving 
China.  At  last  one  bitter  cold  night  In  No- 
vember we  boarded  a  train  and  left  Peking 
for  good.  I  cannot  discuss  the  details  of  my 
reunion  with  my  family  and  our  escape  from 
China  for  fear  of  endangering  others  who  are 
still  in  China  and  who  took  great  risks  on 
our  behalf.  To  these  will  go  our  eternal 
thanks. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Chinese 
communists  used  to  play  my  music  in  their 
prop>aganda  broadcasts  beamed  at  Taiwan. 
After  my  escape  this  stopp>ed  and  now  the 
Nationalists  play  my  music  In  their  programa 
beamed  to  the  mainland.  All  China  now 
knows  of  my  decision  to  leave  and  my  escape 
from  what  has  become  the  worst,  moet  In- 
human slave  camp  on  earth. 
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Stateuxnt  of  PRor.  Richaxd  K.  Diao 
My  name  U  Richard  K.  Dlao.  I  was  bom 
April  29,  1924,  in  Chengtu,  China.  I  gradu- 
ated from  the  National  Central  University, 
Department  of  Economics,  In  Chungking, 
China,  in  1946,  with  a  B.A.  degree.  In  1947 
I  came  to  the  United  States,  and  attended 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Department  of 
Economics,  Graduate  School,  at  Urbana,  Il- 
linois. I  graduated  In  1948  with  a  Master's 
degree.  In  1948-1949  I  attended  the  Colum- 
bia University  In  New  York  City.  From  1949- 
1950  I  attended  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  of  New  York  University 
New  York  City,  as  a  candidate  for  a  Ph.D. 
I  did  not  complete  my  studies  for  my  Ph.  D. 
and  returned  to  China  in  1950.  prompted  by 
glowing  reports  of  prosperity  and  oppor- 
tunity In  my  native  country.  I  was  accom- 
panied by  my  fiancee,  Eva  Hsu,  born  August 
5,  1927,  In  Shanghai,  China.  She  had  been 
attending  Mary  Crest  College  In  Davenport, 
Iowa.  We  were  engaged  In  New  York  City 
on  June  16,  1950  and  married  in  Peking  on 
December  16,  1950.  We  have  a  daughter.  18, 
and  a  son.  14. 

From  1950  until  1951  I  worked  at  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  in  Peking,  China,  as  a 
researcher.  From  1951  to  1963  I  was  a  re- 
searcher for  the  Government  Administrative 
Council's  Committee  on  Financial  and  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  in  Peking.  Prom  1952  to  1953 
I  was  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Finance 
at  the  Central  Intltute  of  Finance  and  Eco- 
nomics, Peking.  China.  From  1953  to  1958  I 
was  Associate  Professor  and  Deputy  Head  of 
Teaching  and  Research  In  the  Department  of 
Finance  at  the  Central  Academy  for  Finan- 
cial Cadres  in  Peking.  In  1957,  during  the 
program  known  as  the  "Hundred  Flower 
Movement",  the  Party  encouraged  criticism 
by  non-Party  members.  They  promised  that 
no  punishment  would  be  given  to  those  who 
criticized  the  Party  and  the  government,  but 
that  this  would  be  used  to  improve  their 
work.  However,  after  I  criticized  the  Party 
I  was  subjected  to  considerable  harassment, 
I  was  labeled  a  "rightist"  and  enemy  of  the 
state.  I  was  accused  of  being  a  U.S.  spy, 
since  the  State  Department  had  paid  for  my 
transportation  back  to  China  through  the 
ECA  fund  then  available  to  all  Chinese  stu- 
dents In  this  country  after  the  communist 
take  over  of  mainland  China.  In  the  mean- 
time, my  three  brothers,  two  sisters  and 
parents  were  all  still  living  In  the  United 
States.  My  father,  a  retired  Lt.  General  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  has  since  died  In 
New  York,  in  1956. 

In  April  of  1958  I  was  sent  to  the  Mili- 
tary 850th  State  Farm  at  Heilungklang  as  a 
laborer  to  undergo  thought  reform.  This 
camp  was  located  in  what  Is  called  the 
"Chinese  Siberia"  In  the  remote  northeast- 
em  part  of  the  country.  It  was  only  20  miles 
from  where  the  Slno-Sovlet  border  Incident 
occurred  In  1969.  I  stayed  In  this  camp  for 
two  years  and  ten  months.  I  feel  that  the 
treatment  at  this  camp  was  more  inhuman 
than  what  I  had  heard  of  the  concentration 
camps  of  the  Nazis.  We  worked  at  hard  labor 
14-16  hours  per  day.  7  days  a  week  with 
very  Uttle  food  In  bitter  cold.  At  one  time 
they  worked  us  10  days  and  nights  with  only 
a  one  hour  nap  In  the  snow  covered  and 
frozen  ground  after  midnight.  We  built  rail- 
roads, roads,  dams,  but  mostly  we  dug  and 
built  drainage  canals.  Most  of  this  area  1» 
very  swampy.  Many  people  at  the  camp  died 
from  exhaustion  tmd  malnutrition. 

In  addition  to  landlords  and  rich  peas- 
ants, there  are  three  types  of  persons  desig- 
nated as  anti-government  In  China;  (1) 
counter-revolutionaries;  (2)  rightists;  (8) 
bad  elements.  There  were  some  in  each  cate- 
gory in  this  camp.  Due  to  the  poor  condition 
of  the  persons  in  the  camp,  we  were  finally 
released  In  December  1960  and  returned  to 
Peking  where  I  remained  about  one  month. 
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At  the  end  of  1960.  I  was  then  sent  to 
Shansl  province  in  China  to  the  Shansl  Col- 
lege of  Finance  and  Economics.  At  the  col- 
lege my  Job  was  to  prepare  lectures  for 
others  to  give  since  I  no  longer  could  be 
trusted  to  deliver  lectures,  but  most  of  the 
time  I  was  still  assigned  to  do  manual  work 
in  the  countryside,  which  included  the  clean- 
ing of  public  toUets.  In  addition.  I  had  to  re- 
port each  week  without  failure  about  my 
thought  and  deeds  to  a  Party  member  who 
was  assigned  to  "help"  me  and  also  to  sub- 
mit, through  this  man,  a  written  report  to 
the  Party  Committee  every  month.  At  this 
time,  my  wife  who  had  worked  at  the  Min- 
istry of  Public  Health  in  Peking  for  some  10 
years  was  also  transferred  to  Shansl  province 
to  teach  at  a  medical  college.  We  began  to 
plan  how  we  could  escape  from  China.  Writ- 
ing to  one  of  my  brothers  in  New  York  giv- 
ing him  a  hint  that  we  wished  to  come  out, 
it  was  hoped  that  he  would  write  me  a  letter 
claiming  that  my  mother  had  come  to  Hong 
Kong  hoping  to  see  us  once  more  before  she 
died.  Using  this  as  a  ruse  and  with  a  good 
record  of  hard  work  after  I  got  out  of  the 
Labor  camp,  they  finally  let  me  and  my  son 
go  to  Hong  Kong.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
once  there  I  would  never  retiun  to  China. 
For  almost  two  years  my  wife  attempted  to 
get  an  exit  permit  and  finally  on  the  pre- 
text of  talking  me  into  returning  to  China  or 
at  least  to  bring  my  son  back  to  China,  she 
was  permitted  to  bring  my  daughter  with  her 
to  visit  me  in  Hong  Kong.  After  otir  reunion 
I  Joined  Union  Research  Institute  in  Hong 
Kong  as  a  Senior  Researcher  and  Head  of  Re- 
search Department  m  Finance  and  Econom- 
ics. My  wife  also  obtained  a  position  as  a 
Mandarine  Chinese  teacher  in  the  New  Asia 
Yale-in-Chlna  Language  Center  of  the  Chi- 
nese University  of  Hong  Kong.  Through 
much  legal  maneuvering  and  the  help  o' 
many  friends,  we  were  filially  able  to  come  to 
the  United  States  and  arrived  in  New  York 
on  the  23rd  of  October.  1966.  From  1966  until 
1969  I  was  a  Research  Associate  with  the 
East  Asian  Institute,  Columbia  University. 
New  York  City. 

Looking  back.  I  suppose  that  in  those  days 
I  was  very  much  pro-New  China.  I  have 
never  Joined  the  Communist  Party  and  after 
seeing  China  as  it  is  I  know  I  never  shall. 

My  main  reasons  for  leaving  China  were 
the  knowledge  that  the  Socialist  system  will 
never  work  in  China  or  anywhere  else.  There 
was  a  constant  fear  of  being  arrested  for 
something.  Each  knock  on  the  door,  each 
visit  to  a  superior,  especially  during  the  po- 
litical movements  held  the  threat  of  being 
detained  for  something.  I  never  knew  when 
I  went  to  work  in  the  morning  if  I  would 
come  home  that  night.  There  is  absolutely 
no  freedom  of  thought  and  absolutely  no 
consideration  of  an  individual  as  a  human 
being. 

In  discussing  the  economy  of  China  prior 
to  the  Great  Leap  Forward,  the  situation 
in  China  was  quite  good.  People  had  enough 
to  eat,  but  during  1959-1961  the  situation 
was  terrible.  People  had  barely  enough  to 
eat.  Everything  was  rationed  according  to 
categories.  The  highest  category  was  the 
Army  and  heavy  labor.  Ordinary  people  re- 
ceived 15  kilograms  of  grain  and  2  oz.  of 
edible  oil  per  month.  Meat  or  fish  was  ra- 
tioned to  a  few  oz.  once  every  several 
months.  While  I  had  had  no  experience  un- 
der the  Japanese  occupation  of  China,  per- 
sons that  I  have  known  say  that  things  were 
much  worse  during  this  time  in  China  than 
It  was  under  the  Japanese  control.  People 
hoarded  their  food  and  feared  that  others 
would  steal  it.  The  fixed  prices  were  not 
very  high  but  there  was  Just  no  food  avail- 
able. Clothes  also  were  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. Each  person  was  rationed  to  a  few 
yards  of  cloth  per  year.  If  you  bought  socks 
or  handkerchiefs  you  had  to  surrender  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  cloth  ration  tickets.  This  ap- 
plied to  Communist  Party  members  as  well 
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as  those  who  were  not  Party  members.  Sol- 
diers were  given  the  best  ration.  Their  ra- 
tions on  clothes  and  for  food  were  the  high- 
est together  with  the  highest  officers  In  the 
Party  and  Government.  Before  1958  things 
were  much  better.  At  that  time  the  so- 
called  higher  intellectuals,  which  Included 
myself,  received  more  meat  and  rice  and  we 
also  had  the  privilege  of  not  standing  in  line 
to  do  our  shopping.  We  had  a  card  which  al- 
lowed us  to  go  to  the  front  of  the  line  each 
time.  This  was  only  from  1956  until  1958. 
During  the  bad  years  the  higher  intellec- 
tuals did  receive  more  cigarettes  and  more 
oil  than  other  people,  but  by  that  time  I  had 
been  branded  as  a  "rightist"  and  I  did  not 
receive  tliis. 

Prom  the  latter  half  of  1962  on,  things  be- 
gan to  get  better.  At  that  time  you  could 
buy  extra  food  on  the  "free  market".  Some 
of  the  peasants  in  the  country  had  extra 
vegetables  or  eggs  or  food  grains  and  could 
bring  it  to  the  "free  market"  in  the  city 
where  they  would  sell  It.  Prices  here  to  be 
determined  simply  by  supply  and  demand 
were  extremely  high  but  while  the  "free 
market"  was  officially  Illegal,  the  Party  Eind 
Government  turned  their  back  on  these 
transactions.  At  that  time  the  Party  had  loet 
some  control  over  the  people.  Later  on.  I  un- 
derstand the  "free  market"  was  closed  down. 
I  believe  that  the  countryside  was  worse  off 
la  the  bad  days  than  the  cities.  Peking  and 
Shanghai  were  show  places  and  were  always 
somewhat  better  than  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. Many  persons  died  of  malnutrition.  Fre- 
quently they  would  become  so  ill  and  so 
weak  that  the  slightest  cold  or  illness  would 
klU  them. 

In  China  everyone  must  work.  When  we 
first  returned  to  China  from  the  United 
States  w«  were  given  our  choice  of  work, 
the  area  where  we  thought  we  could  do  the 
most.  However,  once  we  selected  a  Job  we 
were  not  allowed  to  change  unless  the  Party 
decided  to  transfer  us.  Most  of  the  rest  of 
the  people  are  assigned  by  the  Party  to  the 
Job  where  they  are  needed.  You  can  request 
a  transfer  to  another  Job  but  very  seldom 
are  these  requests  granted.  At  this  time  you 
are  also  subject  to  criticism  because  they 
would  ask  you  why  you  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Party  in  assigning  you  a  Job. 
Generally  speaking  they  put  you  In  a  Job 
where  they  need  you.  if  you  decided  that 
you  did  not  want  to  work  or  would  not  work, 
then  you  have  two  choices;  1)  you  can  die 
without  food;  2)  you  are  subject  to  arrest 
as  a  bad  element  for  not  contributing  your 
j)art  to  the  state.  The  crime  of  being  a 
counter-revolutionist  covers  nearly  every- 
thing In  China,  from  being  a  thief,  to  not 
working  or  engaging  In  financial  transac- 
tions not  authorized  by  the  authorities. 

During  1959-1961  things  were  very  bad. 
Many  people  resorted  to  stealing — not  money 
but  food.  You  could  buy  nothing  with 
money,  but  food  coupone  and  clothes  were 
stolen  very  frequently.  China  has  since  im- 
ported substantial  amounts  of  wheat  every 
year  from  Australia.  New  Zealand  and 
Canada  and  still  continues  to  do  so.  During 
the  bad  years,  the  Party  and  Government  en- 
couraged people  who  had  friends  outside  of 
China  to  ask  fcH-  food  packages.  I  had  a 
sister-in-law.  for  example,  in  Hong  Kong, 
who  sent  me  packages.  I  received  butter,  milk, 
chocolate,  etc.,  which  enabled  me  to  effect 
a  speedy  recovery  from  my  poor  condition  re- 
sulting from  the  Labor  camp. 

To  take  care  of  discipline  in  the  country, 
I  believe  there  Is  a  large  network  of  Labor 
Camps  throughout  mainland  China.  Moet  of 
these  are  in  the  northeast  and  northwest. 
The  land  where  I  was  in  the  remote  north- 
east had  never  been  farmed  and  there  wets 
almost  no  population  living  there  except 
the  demobilized  soldiers  from  the  Korean 
War.  The  land  Is  very  fertile  but  it  Is  mostly 
swamp.  The  soil  was  black  and  rich  and  It 
did  not  need  to  be  fertilized,  but  it  was 
moetly  covered  with  water.  We  dug  and  built 
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drainage  ditches  but  the  water  would  still 
come  back.  There  were  many  Russian  built 
tractors  there  but  they  Just  stood  idle  most 
of  the  time  as  they  could  not  be  used  in 
that  mud.  The  growing  season  was  only  120 
days  ICHig  and  the  rest  of  the  time  It  Is 
bitter  cold.  The  coldest  weather  is  in  the 
forties  or  even  fifties  below  zero. 

Since  1950  all  of  the  large  land  holdings 
of  the  landlords  were  taken  away  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  peasants.  The  land  was 
not  owned  by  the  peasants  but  they  were 
told  that  they  would  be  able  to  use  it.  The 
state  retained  ownership.  After  1963.  and 
especially  after  1956.  the  Agricultural  Co- 
operative Movement  assumed  close  control 
of  the  land.  During  the  hardship  years 
around  1959  very  small  pieces  of  land  next  to 
the  houses  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Peo- 
ples' Communes  during  the  Great  Leap  For- 
ward were  given  back  to  the  peasants  to 
raise  vegetables,  for  their  own  use  or  to  en- 
able them  to  sell  it  In  the  "free  market". 
I  understand  that  during  the  recent  Cultural 
Revolution  that  all  these  private  plots  were 
again  taken  back  by  the  com m tines.  As  far 
as  owning  homes,  It  was  a  very  difficult  situ- 
ation. Before  1068  some  people  did  own  their 
own.  After  that  they  were  all  taken  by  the 
state.  They  wers  reimbursed  by  the  state  only 
In  the  form  of  so-called  "fixed  Interest"  which 
was  calculated  at  a  price  decided  upon  by 
the  state.  When  you  owned  your  own  house 
you  were  required  to  keep  it  repaired  and 
the  Government  assigned  you  tenants  if  they 
thought  that  you  had  too  much  room.  People 
were  so  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  the  taxes  and 
repairs  that  they  were  glad  to  give  the  houses 
to  the  state  In  order  to  be  rid  of  the  trou- 
bles. Generally  speaking,  each  family  la  al- 
lowed one  or  two  rooms,  though  It  depends 
up>on  their  size  and  the  Interpretation  of 
the  authorities  in  the  area  in  which  you 
were  living.  Sometimes  you  had  a  community 
kitchen  and  sometimes  you  had  a  stove  out- 
side the  house  and  you  did  your  cooking  out- 
side. Bathrooms  are  always  communal. 

When  I  was  Associate  Professor  at  the 
Central  Academy  For  Financial  Cadres  in 
Peking  I  had  a  quite  nice  apartment  with 
two  rooms,  plus  kitchen  and  bathroom.  We 
used  one  room  for  our  bedroom  and  the  other 
for  the  children  and  as  a  living  room.  I 
even  had  a  maid.  At  that  time  this  was  al- 
right with  the  Party  and  Government  as  It 
cut  down  on  unemployment  in  the  country- 
side and  enabled  both  husband  and  wife  to 
work.  Later  this  practice  was  considered  a 
bourgeois,  capitalist  practice.  The  maids 
were  all  forced  to  resign  and  work  In  street 
factories  or  on  farms  In  the  countryside. 
This  is  one  of  the  big  problems  with  the 
Chinese  Government,  It  keeps  changing  from 
year  to  year,  no  one  ever  knows  what  Is 
rigpht.  What  Is  right  one  year  is  bad  the 
next.  They  are  always  changing. 

There  is  almost  no  religion  In  China  any- 
more except  among  the  older  people.  It  makes 
no  difference  which  religion  \s  Involved, 
whether  it  is  Christian,  Buddhist  or  what. 
It  is  all  bad  as  far  as  the  Party  is  concerned. 
Of  all  the  religions,  I  believe  the  Catholic 
was  persecuted  the  most  becavise  the  Party 
and  Government  felt  they  had  closer  ties 
to  the  West.  All  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  re- 
ligion. The  younger  persons  are  discouraged 
from  having  any  religion  as  well.  Moet  of 
the  churches  and  temples  have  been  con- 
verted to  schools,  hospitals,  or  warehouses. 
Only  in  the  big  cities  like  Peking  and  Shang- 
hai are  a  few  churches  and  temples  still  op- 
erating as  a  sort  of  window  dressing  for  for- 
eign visitors.  When  the  Premier  of  Ceylon 
visited  China  some  years  ago.  for  example, 
the  Mayor  of  Shanghai  and  the  protocol  offi- 
cials from  Peking  went  to  the  temple  with 
her  for  worship  but  this  was  only  a  propa- 
ganda move. 

Everyone  who  has  reached  the  age  of  18 
years  may  vote  in  China  If  they  are  not  a 
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convicted  crlinln»l.  If  you  don't  vot^  they 
question  you  as  to  the  reasons.  To  vo«e  you 
TO  to  the  Totlng  place  and   pick  up(  your 
ballot.  Tou  go  into  a  voting  booth,  mafk  the 
ballot,  and  drop  It  in  the  baUot  box.  4U  the 
nominees  have  been  screened  by  the  i  Party 
and  match  exacUy  the  number  ol  pqsta  to 
be  flUed  and  thus  aU  are  elected.  Yc»  Just 
dont   have   any   choice.   To   avoid   tBouble. 
people  Just  vote  for  the  candidates  lUlied.  In 
China    there    are    8    so-caUed    "democratic 
parties"  besides  the  communist  Part     but 
aU  take  their  guidance  from  Chairman  Mao 
and  the  Communist  Party.  Having  thia  many 
parties  helps  to  present  •  plcttire  of  demo- 
cratic   government   to    the    peoples    Of    the 
world.  It  la  not  possible  for  one  of  these 
parties  to  become  stronger  than  the :  Com- 
munist Party.  There  U  no  competition  be- 
tween them  and  the  Communist  Party.  If  any 
party  begins  to  gather  any  strength  $nd  to 
challenge  the  Communist  Party  all  thO  other 
parties  are  directed  to  move  against  It,^  There 
is  one   thing  I  might   mention,   concerning 
voting.  Since  China  stlU  has  many  Illiterate 
persons    the   votng    place    has    someone    to 
read  the  ballot  to  you  so  that  you  cart  mark 
It    This  means  that  It  Is  possible  th$t  this 
individual  does  the  voting,  and  the  voter  is 
never  aware  of  whom  he  voted  for.  There  are 
no  campaigns  for  elections  such  as  there  are 
in    the   United    States.    There   are   meetings 
where   the    Party    will   tell   you   about    the 
candidates.  In  China  the  people  are  s<.  naive 
and  so  interested  In  avoiding  any  trouWe  that 
they  do  as  they  are  told. 

In  China,  as  in  aU  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nist countries,  there  are  labor  vmlonf.  Back 
before  the   Communists   seized   pow«r  they 
controlled    the    labor    xmlons    and    struck 
against  the   NatlonaUst   OovemmentL   After 
the  Communists  took  over  the  situation  was 
changed.  Now  there  are  no  strikes.  Th«  union 
speaks  to  the  worker  for  the  state.  In  Western 
countries  the  union  speaks  to  the  roanage- 
ment  for  the  workers.  The  function  Irt  China 
is  to  see  that  the  workers  work  and  that 
their  weUare  U  provided  for.  They  ^ange 
vacations    and   pensions.   They   arrange   for 
labor  heroes  and  give  political  Incentive  for 
more  work.  They  act  as  agents  of  the  f  arty  In 
all  the  factories  and  their  main  functlcn  Is  to 
give  the  workers  Ideological  Indoctrination. 
As  far  as  schooUng  In  China  goes,  »ou  can 
go  or  not  as  you  wish.  There  are  not  enough 
schools  in  the  covintry  If  everyone  h*l  to  go 
to  school.  Most  of  the  city  dwellers  setd  their 
children  to  school  but  in  the  countrystoe  most 
of  the  children  must  work.  U  you  ^ant  to 
go  to  school  you  can.  If  you  don't  Want  to 
go  you  don't  have  to.  School  Is  free.  'JTiere  Is 
no  charge  for  tuition,  books  or  supOlles.  At 
the  xmlverslty  the  students  have  two  ^Inds  of 
scholarships,  known  as  Peoples'  Scholarships 
or  Aid  Type  A  and  Type  B.  Type  A  Is  a 
basic  scholarship.  When  you  are  accepted  at 
the  university   It  provides  some   mt)ney   to 
cover  food  and  clothes.  Type  B  provides  more 
money.  This  Is  for  the  poorer  famlllee.  In  aU 
universities  aU  students  Uve  on  canlpus  be- 
cause of  the  many  extracurricular  ajctlvltles 
in  which  they  must  engage.  This  Is  alK>  a  way 
the  Party  has  of  separaUng  them  f^om  the 
influence  of  their  families  and  the  re^t  of  the 
population.  A  student  can  go  to  cOUege  or 
university  for  four  years  to  study  Uberal  arts 
or  social  sciences,  6  years  for  englnaerlng  or 
applied  sciences  and  8  years  for  medl*ne.  The 
Government  pays  for  all  of  this.  I|i  China 
there  is  no  degree  offered.  ' 

In  China  children  under  16  usuaU^  belong 
to  the  Young  Pioneers  and  then  frc«n  16  to 
36  many  of  them  belong  to  the  CoHimunist 
Youth  League.  Being  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Youth  League  does  not  necessarily 
make  you  a  member  of  the  Communlfet  Party. 
but  you  have  a  better  chance  to  Jolh  If  you 
are  a  member  of  the  Commimls^  Youth 
League.  The  Young  Pioneers,  on  the  other 
hand   are  somewhat  like  Boy  Scoutal  and  at- 
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tract  children  by  Interesting  programs  along 
the  Party  defined  lines.  All  chUdren  from  the 
very  yoimg  of  kindergarten  are  Uught  that 
"no  matter  how  good  your  parents  are  they 
are  not  as  good  as  Chairman  Mao,"  and  that 
they  should  prepare  themselves  to  become 
good  communists. 

If  you  wish  to  travel,  from  one  area  In 
China  to  another,  you  must  have  permission. 
Each  Individual  has  an  Identity  card  Issued 
by  his  emplojang  agency  or  hla  school  or  his 
factory.  You  must  check  out  at  whenever  you 
vork  and  then  you  must  check  In  with  the 
{X)Uce  at  yoiu'  destination.  If  you  are  a  farmer 
you  must  obtain  a  pass  from  your  brigade  or 
commune.  This  Is  for  travel  Inside  China. 
Travel  outside  of  China  Is  alwajrs  discouraged 
and  la  hence  very  difficult  to  arrange. 

In  China  we  were  never  allowed  to  contact 
foreigners  directly.  Even  If  you  speak  their 
language  you  must  use  an  official  interpreter. 
This  applies  to  every  foreigner  and  especially 
to  those  from  the  West.  It  applied  to  contact 
with  the  Russians  too  but  of  course  not  many 
Chinese  p)eople  speak  Russian,  though  at  one 
time  everyone  was  encotiraged  to  study  Rus- 
sian at  school  or  through  radio.  It  was  very 
fashionable  to  study  Russian  in  the   19608. 
After  the  Slno-Sovlet  split-up  In  1959  they  no 
longer  wanted  people  to  learn  Russian.  Now. 
I  have  heard  that  a  person  cannot  take  Rus- 
sian at  all.  Any  foreigner  visiting  China  today 
is  prepared  for  In  advance.  E^ve^yone  who  will 
have  contact  with  him  is  provided  with  a 
paper  giving  the  foreigner's  background,  poli- 
tical   feelings,    and   the    questions    that   he 
might  ask,  and  what  the  answers  should  be. 
Some  foreigners  realize  that  the  Information 
they  are  receiving  is  all  planted  propaganda 
and  try  to  evade  their  interpreters  and  guides. 
This  Is  not  really  possible  because  In  the  area 
of  the  hotels  used  by  the  foreigners,  all  the 
taxi  drivers  and  shop  keepers  are  part  of  the 
show.  Also  the  people  don't  dare  to  speak  up. 
because  the  foreigners  soon  leave  and  then 
the  Party  looks  at  you  as  an  enemy  of  the 
state.  All  foreign  embassies  have  a  guard  who 
acts  to  protect  the  embassy  and  also  to  keep 
people  from  visiting  the  embassy.  If  an  em- 
bassy wants  to  hire  a  Chinese  as  a  cook  or  a 
driver  or  a  clerk  or  something,  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  will  take  care  of  placing  the 
individual.  This  enables  them  to  carefully  se- 
lect someone  to  do  their  bidding. 

There  is  very  Little  antl-semltism  in  China 
because  there  are  almost  no  Jews.  At  one  time 
back  before  the  Communists  came  into 
power,  there  were  a  number  of  Jews  In  some 
of  the  large  cities  as  merchants  but  they  are 
all  gone  now. 

If  you  are  arrested  in  China  and  brought 
to  trial,  you  will  be  given  a  Gk>vernment  ap- 
pointed defense  lawyer.  This  presents  prob- 
lems for  a  defense  counsel.  First,  they  often 
Eurest  people  without  any  basis,  almost  any- 
one can  be  arrested  for  anything.  It  can 
come  at  any  time.  They  can  Just  confine  you 
to  your  office  until  you  write  down  your  con- 
fession. If  you  don't  know  what  to  confess 
to  they  will  tell  you.  They  use  three  shifts  for 
Interrogation — 8  hours  each — while  you  sit 
there  vmtil  you  confess  to  something.  The 
defense  counsel  usually  advises  his  client  to 
confess.  He  cannot  Justify  any  crime  you  may 
have  conunltted  against  the  state,  therefore 
there  is  no  real  defense.  If  he  did  try  to 
defend  an  accvised  he  would  probably  be  the 
next  one  on  trial  himself.  These  trials  are 
really  public  shows.  They  lose  the  trial  to 
demonstrate  to  others  what  happens  to 
enemies  of  the  state  so  In  effect  it  acts  as  a 
control  method.  It  la  not  really  a  trial  as  we 
know  It  here  but  a  show  of  public  punish- 
ment. The  prosecution  is  not  even  required 
to  furnish  any  proof  that  a  crime  has  been 
committed.  Of  course,  many  of  the  arrests  are 
not  brotight  to  trial  at  aU.  The  offender  is 
pimlabed  with  no  public  hearing. 

I  have  been  asked  often  whether  China  has 
a  secret  police.    Yes,  they  do.  They  call  It 


Public  Security.  It  Is  similar  to  the  Soviet 
Secret  Police.  Prom  my  observations,  how- 
ever, in  China  the  power  of  the  secret  police 
Is  not  as  great  as  In  Russia.  In  China,  espe- 
cially today,  the  Army  Is  the  most  powerful 
of  all  of  the  branches  of  the  hierarchy.  I 
think  the  Army  also  has  a  Secret  Police  of 
its  own.  In  China  so  many  people  are  Inform- 
ers for  the  authorities  of  one  sort  or  another 
even  though  they  are  not  directly  linked  with 
the  secret  police  that  there  U  a  saying  that 
if  you  don't  need  an  answer,  don't  ask  a  ques- 
tion and  never  trust  anybody  even  your  own 
kin.  It  Is  hard  to  teU  who  la  a  Secret  Police 
sotirce.  Ae  a  result  you  never  ask  your  friend* 
any  questions.  You  comment  on  the  weather 
and  that's  about  all. 

According  to  the  Chinese  constitution  thej 
say  that  they  have  almost  every  right  that 
people  have  here  In  the  United  States,  but 
they  don't  exist.  There  are  no  righto.  The 
only  righto  are  those  of  the  Party  to  rule  to 
any  manner  that  they  see  fit. 

This  statement  was  prepared  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Investigator  John  Stratton. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  6  MILLION 
JEWISH  MARTYRS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Apnl  19,  1971 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Sun- 
day, AprU  4,  1971,  I  was  among  some 
5,000  Philadelphia  area  residents  who 
gathered  to  remember  the  6  million  Jews 
martyred  by  the  Nazis. 

"We  gathered  at  the  Memorial  to  the 
Six  Million  Jewish  Martyrs  at  Benjamin 
Franklin  Parkway  and  16th  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia, to  lay  wreaths,  light  candles, 
and  conduct  memorial  services. 

Rabbi  Elias  Gharry,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Rabbis  of  Greater  Philadelphia, 
and  Cantor  Yehuda  Mandel,  national 
vice  president  of  the  Cantors'  Assembly 
of  America,  led  the  spiritual  part  of  the 
program.  The  Reverend  Rufus  Comelson, 
of  the  MetropoUtan  Christian  Council, 
and  Father  Donald  aifford,  of  the  Car- 
dinal's Commission  on  Human  Relations, 
participated  in  the  program.  Theodore 
R  Mann,  chairman  of  the  Memort^ 
Committee  for  the  Six  Million  JewlM 
Martyrs,  and  Morris  A.  Kravitz,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Agen- 
cies, offered  greetings.  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  and  Hatikvah  were 
sung  by  Bina  Landau  and  choral  music 
was  offered  by  the  Association  of  Jewl^ 
New  Americans,  the  Philadelphia  Work- 
moi's  Circle,  and  the  Jewish  Folk  Choir 
of  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association. 
The  choral  singing  was  led  by  Samuel 
Goldenberg  and  Morry  Helzner 

An  inspirational  address  was  dellverea 
by  the  Honorable  Yosef  Tekoah,  Ambas- 
sador of  Israel  to  the  United  Nations. 
Tekoah  said: 

We  in  Israel  cannot  forget  the  holocaust. 
We  are  not  going  to  be  the  Czechoslovakia  oi 
the  Middle  East. 

There  Is  not  any  International  guarantee 
for  freedom.  Freedom  lies  in  our  stren^ 
How  can  we  forget  the  guarantees  In  iw 
that  were  broken  In  1967. 

Another  speaker  was  Pennsylvaiiia 
Gov.  MUton  J,  Shapp.  who,  after  recaii- 
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ing  liberating  sxirvivors  from  a  concen- 
tration camp  near  Linz,  Austria,  while 
serving  in  the  Army  during  the  Second 
World  War,  said: 

We  meet  here  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  centtiry  after  the  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  stood  against  the 
Nazi  Panzers  and  Stukas. 

The  lesson  of  history  Is  clear.  To  prevent 
erosion  of  Uberty  for  any.  we  must  raise  otu- 
voices  when  freedom  for  any  group  is  denied. 

Today  we  are  guilty  If  we  tall  to  raise  our 
voices  against  the  Imprisonment  of  40  Soviet 
Jews  who  seek  freedom.  For  Indeed  that  Im- 
prisonment Is  compounded  by  the  denial  of 
freedom  for  more  than  80,000  Soviet  Jewish 
families  who  have  appealisd  for  exist  visas 
to  Israel. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  program  was 
the  monument  itself,  created  by  the  same 
sculptor  who  designed  the  Warsaw  me- 
morial to  the  Jews  who  once  lought  the 
Nazis  in  that  ghetto.  In  November  1969, 
I  visited  Warsaw  and  stood  before  that 
monument.  To  stand  before  the  Phila- 
delphia memorial  is  an  equally  moving 
experience.  With  the  unanimous  consent 
of  my  colleagues,  I  here  enter  in  the 
Record  a  description  of  the  Philadelphia 
monument  taken  from  the  program  notes 
of  the  April  4  service : 

ABotrr  THE  Monument 

The  Moniunent  to  the  Six  Million  Jewish 
Martyrs  was  presented  to  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia by  the  Association  of  Jewish  New 
Americans  and  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Agencies. 

The  Idea  of  erecting  a  memorial  to  the 
Jews  who  perished  at  the  bands  of  the  Nazis 
was  conceived  in  1950.  The  project  captured 
the  Imagination  of  many  who  recognized 
that  the  Monument  would  be  a  tribute  not 
only  to  the  dead  but  a  reminder  of  the  need 
for  constant  vlgUance  to  preserve  liberty  for 
mankind.  Philadelphia  was  deemed  to  be 
an  appropriate  location  for  this  Monument 
because  of  the  historic  role  of  the  city  as 
the  birthplace  of  American  freedom  and  be- 
cause It  Is  the  Bite  of  so  many  shrines  to 
the  struggle  for  human  dignity  and  equality. 

The  Monument  was  created  by  Nathan 
Bapoport,  the  sculptor  who  designed  the 
memorial  to  the  Jews  who  conducted  the 
rebellion  In  the  Warsaw  Ohetto,  the  monu- 
ment In  Paris  to  the  Jewish  luiderground 
fighters  of  World  War  II,  and  the  memorial 
In  Israel  for  Mordecal  AnchUewltz,  com- 
mander of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  revolt. 

The  Monument  Is  In  bronze.  Eighteen 
feet  tall.  It  depicto  a  mother  dying  amid 
flames,  a  writhing  chUd  upholding  the  Scroll 
of  the  Torah — the  Ave  books  of  Moses,  a 
patriarchal  flg^ure  with  arms  raised  in  bene- 
diction and  several  arms  wielding  daggers, 
representing  resistance  against  tyranny,  all 
enveloped  in  a  blazing  bush  and  surmounted 
by  a  flaming  Menorah — the  traditional 
seven-branched  candelabrum. 

For  as  long  as  it  stands,  the  Monument 
will  remind  the  people  of  Philadelphia  and 
visitors  to  this  city's  historic  shrines  of  the 
Jews  who  perished  In  the  cause  of  their 
faith  and  human  freedom  In  the  ghettos,  the 
concentration  camps,  and  the  under-ground 
resistance  groups  In  Europe  under  the  Nazis. 

History  has  recorded  their  fate.  However, 
history  in  the  future  may  tell  a  different 
•tory  if  mankind  derives  a  lesson  from  this 
Monument  and  from  the  fate  of  the  martyrs 
it  commemorates — the  lesson  is  that  we  must 
strive  more  diligently  than  ever  to  eliminate 
the  evils  of  bigotry,  racism,  and  actively  up- 
hold the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  racial 
equality  and  human  dignity. 

Z'chor — Remember.  This  Is  the  exhorta- 
tion taken  from  the  Torah.  We  must  remem- 
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ber — but  not  to  seek  revenge  nor  to  perpetu- 
ate hatred. 

We  must  remember  that  man  must  never 
permit  such  an  evU  force  to  rise  again.  Re- 
member that  whenever  bigotry  In  any  form 
appears,  it  must  be  swiftly  struck  down.  Be- 
member  that  the  Monument  to  the  Six 
Million  Jewish  Martyrs  c&Us  on  the  citizens 
of  PhUadelphla  and  of  the  world,  of  every 
race,  creed  and  walk  of  life,  to  uphold  the 
principle  on  which  this  city  and  nation  were 
founded — the  Brotherhood  of  Man  iinder  the 
Fatherhood  of  Qodl 
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THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF   VOGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Monday,  Avril  19,  1971 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  activities  of  the  American  Legion 
Is  the  annual  sponsorship  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican Legion  Oratorical  Contests  through- 
out the  country.  Each  year  thousands  of 
young  people  spend  countless  hours  In 
preparation  for  these  contests  and  in  the 
course  of  this  activity,  many  older  Amer- 
icans are  made  more  aware  of  maoxy  new 
facets  of  the  fundamental  ideals  upon 
which  our  democracy  is  founded. 

It  is  encouraging  and  enlightening  to 
read  and  hear  the  speeches  which  these 
young  people  take  such  pains  to  prepare 
because  they  represent  the  best  in  the 
thinking  among  our  youth  today. 

Such  was  my  impression  upon  reading 
the  splendid  address  of  David  Minton,  of 
Petersburg,  Va.,  who  is  this  year's  win- 
ner in  the  Old  Dominion.  David's  speech, 
entitled  "The  Impossible  Dream,"  Is  as 
fine  as  any  I  have  ever  read.  It  Is  a  credit 
to  his  generation  and  to  our  Nation.  I 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

The  speech  follows: 

Thx  Impossibls  Dream 
(By  David  R.  Minton) 

"And  the  world  will  be  better  for  this. 
that  one  man  scorned  and  covered  with  scars, 
still  strove  with  his  last  ounce  of  courage 
to  reach  the  unreachable  star." 

The  man  who  spoke  these  words — Don 
Quixote,  the  legendary  figure  created  by 
Cervantes  in  the  17th  century.  The  Idea  of 
which  he  was  speaking  was  a  dream  to  fight 
for  what  was  good  and  right  in  life,  no 
matter  how  hopeless  this  cause  might  seem. 
To  continue  to  press  on,  even  in  the  face  of 
irrepressible  odds.  As  we  view  this  unusrual 
man  from  afar,  he  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  rather  wild  fanatic,  who  meant 
well,  but  accomplished  very  little.  Yet  by 
looking  closer,  we  see  that  In  many  ways, 
Quixote  bore  a  rather  striking  resemblance 
to  the  thirty-nine  men  who  signed  our  Con- 
stitution. For  here  were  men  who  were 
pressured  from  all  sides  to  leave  their  famous 
convention  In  PhUadelphla  and  go  home. 
They  were  told  that  this  dream  of  trying  to 
create  a  perfect  republic  was  impossible. 
If  great  men  beftve  them  had  attempted  and 
failed,  how  could  they  possibly  hope  to  do 
any  better?  Although  these  thirty-nine  rep- 
resentatives were  men  of  great  vUlon,  they 
had  no  crystol  baU  with  which  to  see  Into 
the  future:  no  magic  wand  they  could  wave 
to  create  the  Utopia  they  hoped  for  so  badly. 
Even  though  much  could  be  said  and  done 
about  this  new  Constitution,  In  the  end, 
they  would  have  to  make  their  decision  to 


either  be  content  with  this  nation  as  it  was 
or  to  struggle  against  hardships  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  in  the  fight  for  something 
better.  This  very  same  decision  resto  with  us 
today  and  though  it  is  not  an  easy  one.  It 
must  be  done. 

Is  this  dream  for  perfection  In  our  country 
really  worth  fighting  for?  In  this  fast, 
modern  world  we  live  in,  do  dreams  really 
play  any  part  In  a  country's  greatness? 
Americans  In  the  past  have  certainly  thought 
so.  It  has  been  estimated  that  since  America 
first  began  over  a  half-million  American 
soldiers  have  lost  their  lives  in  battles.  This 
is  not  even  counting  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  worked  within  this  country 
to  fight  in  Ito  defense.  Surely  there  have  been 
Americans  throughout  our  history  who 
believed  in  something  and  fought  for  it. 
Did  these  people  work  In  vain?  Did  they  lay 
down  their  lives  on  imwanted  principles 
which  were  of  no  use  to  anyone,  or  was  It 
for  something  more?  As  we  refiect  on  history, 
we  realize  that  It  was  that  yellowed,  ancient 
document  in  the  archives  of  Washington  in 
which  they  put  their  faith. 

Throughout  this  country  there  are  many 
who  contend  that  this  Constitution  has 
outlived  lt{  usefulness.  These  people  would 
attempt  to  paint  America  the  picture  that  no 
goveriunent  at  all  Is  better  than  the  one  we 
now  have.  What  these  people  se»n  to  lose 
sight  of.  Is  that  this  very  document  they  are 
trying  to  destroy,  provided  them  with  their 
very  freedom  to  speak  out  and  be  heard. 
Peace  Is  the  rallying  cry  of  many  groups 
throughout  this  country,  but  rather  than 
using  a  peaceable  means  of  betterment  which 
the  Constitution  has  provided,  they  resort  to 
violence  and  terrorlsto  activities.  Are  these 
the  type  of  people  to  be  believed  when  they 
speak  out  so  forceftUly  against  this  docu- 
ment? But  even  more  detrimental  to  this 
dream  than  those  who  woiild  campaign 
against  It  are  those  who  are  not  concerned 
one  way  or  the  other  as  to  our  covintry's  well 
being.  Much  has  been  said  about  apathy  but 
through  the  years  very  little  has  been  done 
about  It.  It  has  been  estimated  that  only 
sixty-one  per  cent  of  registered  American 
voters  turned  out  for  the  last  two  Presiden- 
tial elections.  If  we  have  any  foresight  at  all 
we  can  see  that  even  something  so  smaU  as 
one  election  can  help  to  undermine  years  of 
work  that  were  made  toward  a  common  goal. 

In  recent  studies  the  British  historian 
Arnold  Toynbee  has  made  the  observation 
that  there  were  about  nineteen  other  great 
nations  In  the  past,  who  also  had  dreams 
of  becoming  greater,  but  because  of  the  peo- 
ple's lack  of  concern,  these  nations  collapsed 
before  300  years  of  existence.  America  is 
now  almost  200  years  old.  WIU  we  too  be 
Just  another  nation  that  had  an  Impoaslble 
dream,  but  failed? 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  very  clear- 
cut.  For  It  lies  In  a  decision,  a  decision  which 
no  one  can  make  except  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  Is  one  of  either  believing  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  foUowlng  It  to  ito  end  or  giving 
up  this  dream  for  ourselves  as  weU  as  our 
posterity.  Freedom's  flame  is  not  such  that 
it  can  be  lit  on  and  off  as  a  nation  chooses, 
but  must  remain  constant  if  it  Is  to  exist 
at  all.  Of  course  there  are  those  who  would 
teU  us  that  a  nation  without  a  problem,  a 
Utopia  If  you  wUl,  is  Impoealble,  thereby 
not  worth  working  for.  In  this  way,  our 
Constitution's  dreams  would  be  very  dim 
indeed.  But  let  us  search  our  hearts  as  we 
consider  this,  "How  did  we  get  the  things 
we  love  In  America  today?  How  did  we  get 
our  many  freedoms  and  righto  and  what 
gave  America  ito  greatness?  Was  all  this 
the  product  of  violent  demoiistratlons  or 
people  who  were  not  concerned  even  enough 
to  vote?"  Just  by  looking  around  we  can  see 
the  answer  is  clearly  no.  The  people  who 
did  give  us  this  prosperity  were  the  authors 
of  our  Constitution  and  the  citizens  who 
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worked  to  keep  this  dream  alive.  The 
pie  who  believed  In  this  document,  not 
because  of  the  way  It  ran  their  country 
more  important  .  .  .  because  of  what  It  ' 
for  .  .  .  the  freedom  and  way  of  Ufa 
men  had  died  to  gain,  the  dreams  of 
and  women  everywhere  who  wanted  • 
thing  better  In  life. 

Impossible?  Yes.  perhaps  a  Utopia  is 
po6Slble.  Then  again  perhaps  it  is  Just  within 
our  reach.  One  Idea  Is  for  certain.  In  a 
rlod  of  history,  In  which  there  is  so  little 
to   have   faith   In,   our   Constitution   st4nds 
out  as  one  of  the  last  great  hopes.  If 
document  held  enough  hop>e  for  thirty- 
men  to  help  build  a  great  nation,  then 
much  more  hope  should  It  hold  for  a 
us  In  the  troubled  times  we  are  going  thrc^gh 
now. 

The  world  will  one  day  look  back  on  ■fl'hat 
we  did  in  these  times.  They  will  remenber 
whether  we  cast  aside  our  Constltujtlon 
which  had  been  our  guiding  light  or 
to  It,  that  we  might  have  been  greater  ftlll. 
For  our  freedom  as  well  as  those  who  cjome 
after  us  let  us  go  from  this  place  l*lng 
Qulxote-llke  In  our  quest  for  the  Impos^ble 
Dream  of  a  better  nation  following 
Constitution,  that  men  may  one  day  saAr: 

"And  the  world  will  be  better  for  1  his; 
that  one  nation  scorned  and  covered  vlth 
scars,  still  strove  with  Its  last  ounce  of  cour- 
age to  reach  the  unreachable  star." 
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A  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
DATA  BANK 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MAITLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV|B 

Monday,  ApHl  19.  1971 

Mr.  aUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ple^iaed 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point|  the 
prepared    testimony   of   Dr.   Diana  R. 

Dunn,  director  of  research  for  thej  Na- 
tional Recreation  and  Park  Association 
on  HJR.  56,  which  would  create  al  na- 
tional environmental  data  system.  tThls 
legislation,  which  has  been  introduced  by 
Congressman  Dingell,  would  fill  a  badly 
needed  gap  in  our  legislative  eflforis  to 
improve  environmental  quality. 

As  Dr.  Dunn  points  out,  the  queition 
of  leisure  and  recreation  has  not  been 
adequately  fed  into  the  environmental 
equation.  Increased  personal  and  faimily 
income  and  availability  of  leisure  time 
make  it  imperative  that  the  impact  of 
these  factors  be  considered  by  the  park 
and  recreation  profession,  and  inde«l  by 
all  of  us.  I 

I  commend  Dr.  Dunn's  statement^  and 
the  accompanying  article  conceminf  the 
impact  of  motorized  recreation  vehicles 
on  the  environment  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  articles  follow: 

Statsment  bt  Dr.  Diana  R.  DaNif 
The  National  Recreation  and  Park  Aaiocla- 
tlon  la  grateful  for  the  opportunity  tojlndl- 
cate  our  basic  support  for  HJR.  58,  which 
would  create  a  National  Environmental  Data 
Sjrstem.  I 

NRPA  Is  a  citizen  and  professional  re«#arch, 
educational  and  service  organization  dedi- 
cated to  expanding  recreation  and  '  park 
resources,  programs,  and  professional  serv- 
ices to  enhance  the  leisure  of  all  Americans. 
Over  30,000  members  belong  to  our  eight 
branches:  American  Association  of  Zoologi- 
cal Parks  and  Aquariums.  American  Park  and 
Recreation  Society,  Armed  Forces  Recr<atlon 
Society,  Commissioners-Board  Membert ,  Na- 
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tlonal  Conference  on  State  Parks,  National 
Student  Recreation  and  Park  Society,  Na- 
tional Therapeutic  Recreation  Society,  and 
Society  of  Park  and  Recreation  Educators. 

Our  members  Include  the  managers  of  some 
500,000,000  acree  of  our  nation's  public  out- 
door recreation  land,  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  mass  of  the  continental 
United  Statee.  A  primary  function  of  the 
Association  is  to  create  a  balance  between 
man  and  his  environment.  We  are  concerned 
not  only  with  how  man  affects  the  environ- 
ment, but  also  with  how  these  impacts  In 
turn  affect  man,  particularly  during  his  lei- 
sure time. 

One  of  the  problems  faced  by  our  profes- 
sion is  the  present  lack  of  effective  means  of 
systematic  amalysls  and  cordlnatlon  of  data 
and  Information  relating  leisure  and  recrea- 
tion to  other  aspects  of  environmental  qual- 
ity. This  need  Is  felt  with  greater  urgency  in 
regard  to  outdoor  recreation  because  we  deal 
here  with  a  mvUtldimenslonal  problem  and 
must  use  a  multldlsclpllnary  approach  in 
solving  It.  Data  from  the  social  and  beha- 
vioral sciences  must  be  combined  with  data 
from  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  and 
related  to  practical  aspects  of  resoxirce  man- 
agement, transportation,  leisure  services,  and 
the  like.  In  many  ways  this  presents  a 
unique  challenge  for  development  of  sys- 
tems for  obtaining  and  analyzing  informa- 
tion. 

An  example  of  this  problem  occurs  in  the 
relationship  between  the  expansion  of  leisure 
time  and  the  development  of  new  instru- 
ments of  recreation  such  as  motorized  recrea- 
tion vehicles.  More  free  time  is  creating  new 
Indtistrles,  but  also  new  hazards  to  the 
ecology.  We  still  know  very  little  about  the 
ImpUcatlons  of  these  developments.  NRPA 
Is  now  conducting  a  study  of  currently  effec- 
tive state  and  local  laws  and  ordinances  gov- 
erning the  use  of  these  vehicles.  Here  is  an 
area  where  a  National  Environmental  Data 
System  could  prove  most  useful.  Attached  to 
this  statement  is  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  July  1970  Issue  of  our  Aseoclatlon's 
magazine,  Parks  &  Recreation,  title  "Motor- 
ized Recreation  Vehicles:  On  Borrowed 
Time."  The  article  points  out  that  public 
land  managers  at  the  federal,  state  and  local 
levels  have  an  awesome  resx>onslblllty  com- 
plicated by  some  of  man's  basic  conillcts — 
controveries  such  as  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual versus  the  state,  individual  property 
rights  versus  common  public  rights,  economic 
growth  versus  the  quality  of  life,  recreational 
pursuits  versus  environmental  quality.  Rec- 
onciliation of  the  diverse  Interests  and  needs 
Involved  in  this  problem  will  call  for  mobiliz- 
ing a  great  deal  of  Information  about  man 
and  the  natural  environment  wlilch  we 
simply  do  not  have  at  the  present  time. 

NRPA  has  been  actively  seeking  to  bridge 
the  knowledge  gap  attending  this  problem 
and  others  relating  to  air,  water  and  noise 
pollution  as  they  bear  upon  the  recreation  of 
people  In  our  urban  areas  as  well  as  In  our 
state  and  national  perks  and  other  recrea- 
tion environments.  The  quality  of  our  parks 
has  been  diminished  by  pollution,  and  their 
very  existence  is  threatened  by  highways, 
public  utUitles  and  Industrial  development. 
Pollution,  in  all  Its  forms,  is  decreasing  the 
quality  of  the  recreation  exx>erience  for  all 
of  us. 

Although  a  great  deal  of  environmental 
legislation  has  recently  been  enacted  and 
more  Is  pending,  we  believe  that  an  environ- 
mental data  system  Is  needed  If  all  of  the 
pieces  of  the  package  are  to  fit  together  and 
achieve  effective  results.  We  have  watched 
with  great  Interest  the  progress  of  this  Im- 
portant legislative  proposaJ,  for  the  progress 
of  the  bill  closely  parallels  an  Important  As 
soclatlon  project.  On  May  6.  1970,  the  day 
that  HJi.  17436  was  Introduced,  NRPA  con- 
cluded a  three-day  meeting  of  educators, 
librarians,  and  researchers  from  American 
and     Caiiadlan     universities,      government 
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agencies  and  professional  associations.  These 
participants  met  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  and  sought  to  determine  the 
status  of  systems,  problems,  and  priorities 
of  literature  retrieval  and  dissemination 
as  they  relate  to  leisure  and  recreation.  In- 
formation efforts  were  Identified — some 
having  one  or  more  aspects  with  recrea- 
tion and  leisure  as  a  primary  focus,  others 
with  some  facet  of  recreation  and/or  leisure 
as  a  sub-function.  These  centers  were  located 
in  many  situations:  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, government  agencies,  professional 
associations,  and  under  church  auspices. 

The  National  Recreation  and  Park  Asso- 
ciation was  designed  to  coordinate  subse- 
quent work  on  behalf  of  the  participants,  and 
the  acronym  REALISE  (iJecreatlon,  Environ- 
ment, And  Leisure  information  Systems  fix- 
change)  was  devised  to  describe  the  function 
undertaken.  Through  the  summer  of  1970  a 
steering  committee  representing  government, 
academla,  and  our  Association  refined  the 
scope  and  direction  of  the  effort.  One  Im- 
portant modification  of  the  original  plan 
was  a  move  to  embrace  a  system  or  network 
concept  as  opposed  to  a  central  physical  data 
bank. 

A  second  meeting  was  held  at  the  National 
Recreation  and  Park  Congress  In  Philadel- 
phia on  September  30.  1970.  The  session 
brought  attendees  who  had  not  participated 
In  the  May  consultation  xip  to  date  and  also 
provided  opportunity  for  new  and  revised 
input  from  the  expanded  group.  Additional 
centers  dealing  with  recreation  and  leisure 
Information  were  Identified  and  merged  Into 
Project  REALISE. 

On  December  2,  1970,  the  steering  com- 
mittee convened  a  dialogue  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  with  representatives  from  government, 
business,  academla,  and  several  operational 
Information  systems.  The  committee  solicited 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  "pioneers"  of 
U.S.  Information  system  personnel. 

Proceedings  from  the  three  1970  meetings 
have  been  published  by  the  National  Recrea- 
tion and  Park  Association,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  transmit  copies  for  the  reference  flies  of 
the  Subcommittee  and  staff.  You  may  wish 
to  Include  portions  of  Recreation  and  LeisuTe 
Information  Systems:  Status  and  Priorities 
In  the  hearing  record,  especially  pages  13-17. 
36-39,  43-46,  59-81,  66-68. 

NRPA  cosponsored  a  conference  on  Janu- 
ary 21-23,  1971  at  the  University  of  South 
Florida  at  Tampa  which  was  interprofes- 
sional, multldlsclpllnary,  and  international. 
Over  200  researchers,  college  and  university 
educators,  students,  g»overrunent  officials, 
planners,  and  consultants  attended  from 
Canada,  Colombia,  Czechoslovakia,  England, 
Prance.  West  Germany,  Sweden,  Hvmgary, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States. 

Supported  In  part  by  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation,  the  conference  was  cosponsored 
by  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  Program 
In  Gerontology;  the  Center  for  Studies  of 
Leisure,  University  of  South  Florida;  and 
the  National  Recreation  and  Park  Associa- 
tion. It  focused  on  leisure  and  recreation  In- 
formation systems,  and  two  major  projects 
formed  the  basis  for  the  exchange:  Project 
CIDOL  and  Project  REALISE.  Project  CIDOL 
(International  Centre  for  Dociunentatlon  in 
Leisure) ,  a  project  on  automated  documen- 
tation systems  In  leisure  and  popular  cul- 
ture, was  presented  by  French  and  Canadian 
members  of  the  Research  Committee  on  Lei- 
sure and  Popular  Culture  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sociological  Association.  Project 
REALISE  was  presented  by  the  U.S.  steering 
committee.  After  intensive  discussions  re- 
gardlng.the  political,  conceptual,  technologi- 
cal, and  financial  aspects  of  national  and  in- 
ternational leisure  and  recreation  Informa- 
tion centers  and  systems,  the  conference 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  that  the  Conference  supports 
the  development  of  International  documen- 
tation and  Information  systems  for  leisure 
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and  recreation,  and  endorses  the  further  in- 
ternational cooperation  of  systems  which 
will  be  of  service  to  all  who  may  benefit  from 
this  Information.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  Insure  conceptual  and  technologi- 
cal compatibility  of  all  systems  through 
communications  to  Include  correspondence 
and  Interim  meetings  whenever  possible." 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  U.S.  steering  committee,  I  will  de- 
liver a  paper  regarding  the  progress  of  Proj- 
ect REALISE  in  P>rague,  Czechoslovakia  on 
May  12,  1971.  Professor  Premysl  Maydl,  di- 
rector of  the  European  Centre  for  Leisure 
and  Education,  extended  the  Invitation  to 
participate  In  a  "Workshop  on  International 
Cooperation  In  the  Field  of  Documentation 
In  Leisure."  The  Centre  was  established  by 
UNESCO  and  the  Czechoslovak  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  has  cooperative  liaison  with 
the  Committee  for  Leisure  and  Popular  Cul- 
ture of  the  International  Sociological  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Tampa  conference  resolution  Is  con- 
sistent with  Section  303(c)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Data  System  Act.  We  find 
there  Is  a  keen  Interest  In  other  countries 
regarding  this  need  and  that  liaison  with 
professionals  throughout  the  world  can  con- 
tribute much  to  our  Insight  regarding  inter- 
national environmental  issues  as  they  bear 
on  leisure  and  recreation. 

These  activities  are  cited  to  give  special 
emphasis  to  our  conviction  that  only  by 
creating  an  environmental  data  system  will 
the  task  of  mobilizing  Information  In  sup- 
port of  recreation  and  environmental  prob- 
lems take  place.  Such  a  system  must,  in  our 
view,  knit  together  the  data-generating  and 
data-using  centers  of  government.  Industry, 
the  professions,  and  the  universities.  Our 
present  planning  group  represents  these  sec- 
tors. 

H.R.  56  as  drafted  meets  the  principal  ob- 
jections raised  by  a  number  of  Executive 
branch  witnesses  in  testimony  before  this 
Subcommittee  In  the  91st  Congress.  We  par- 
ticularly endorse  the  system  concept  as  de- 
scribed In  Section  303(b),  and  the  Interna- 
tional aspects  outlined  In  Section  303(c) .  We 
also  favor  the  concept  that  the  proposed  Sys- 
tem cooperate  with  federal  and  state  operat- 
ing departments  and  offices  but  be  free  from 
control  by  any  one  of  these. 

NRPA  hopes  that  the  studies,  plans,  stand- 
ards, and  publications  contemplated  in  Sec- 
tion 305(b)  of  H.R.  56  will  give  particular 
attention  to  the  relationship  of  recreation 
and  leisure  to  the  environment,  and  that 
such  efforts  will  emphasize  the  role  of  parks 
In  this  regard.  With  such  a  focus,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Data  System  will  be 
an  Important  contribution  to  the  quality  of 
the  recreation  experiences  of  our  people,  and 
a  great  aid  to  the  professional  efforts  of  the 
National  Recreation  and  Park  Association. 

In  summ.iry,  Mr.  Chairman,  NRPA  is  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  to  express  our  com- 
ments on  H.R.  56,  and  to  declare  our  support 
for  Its  early  enactment. 


Motorized   Recreation    Vehicles 
(By  Diana  R.  Dunn) 

Motorized  recreation  vehicles  (MRVs)  are 
a  growing  problem  for  park  administrators 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Motorcycles,  snowmobiles.  Jeeps,  trail  bikes, 
ATVs  (all-terrain  vehicles),  tote  goats,  air- 
planes, dune,  beach,  and  swamp  buggies,  and 
others  are  all  a  part  of  this  frequently  vola- 
tile Issue.  The  camp  which  views  them  as  fun 
and  desirable  and  the  cadre  cursing  them  as 
damaging  and  disruptive  both  seem  to  agree 
that  they  are  here  to  stay.  This  article  will 
challenge  that  premise. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  current  information 
from  a  cross  section  of  those  Involved:  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  park  administrators,  and 
representatives  of  conservation  groups,  ve- 
hlCTilar  trade  groups,  and  sports  associations 
were  Invited  to  present  their  views,  concerns. 
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and  suggestions.  The  response  was  over- 
whelming. Problems,  scHutlons,  programs, 
laws,  regulations,  angry  protestations,  and 
thoughtful  evaluations  of  the  challenge  of 
these  vehicles  were  received.  By  press  time, 
the  stack,  including  supporting  pictures,  was 
three  feet  high.  After  sifting  and  sorting,  a 
new  dimension  began  to  emerge  from  the  ma- 
terial— a  philosophical  one.  It  is  from  this 
perspective  that  the  following  Is  written.  It 
Is  offered  with  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  con- 
tributed. 

On  Borrowed  Time 

On  Christmas  Eve  1968  pictures  transmitted 
from  Apollo  8  slammed  home  to  millions  of 
earthllngs  the  fact  that  our  planet  Is  a  very 
finite,  very  fragile,  and  very  unique  space- 
ship— "a  grand  oasis  In  the  big  vastness  of 
space." 

Readers  of  Parks  &  Recreation  Include 
the  managers  of  some  500,000,000  acres  of  our 
nation's  public  outdoor  recreation  land,'  ap- 
proximately one  fourth  of  the  land  mass  of 
the  continental  United  States.  The  Apollo  8 
photos  made  It  clear  that  these  managers^ 
federal,  state,  and  local — have  an  awesome 
responsibility.  So  does  this  magazine.  The 
fact  that  this  burden  Is  often  complicated  by 
conflicting  responsibilities  Is  the  crux  of  this 
article. 

Some  of  man's  basic  conflicts  are  Involved 
In  the  MRV  Issue — controveries  such  as  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  versus  the  state. 
Individual  property  rights  versus  common 
public  rights,  and  economic  growth  versus 
the  quality  of  life  (Interior  Secretary  Hickel's 
Net  National  Environment  versus  the  Gross 
National  Product ) . 

Critical  factors  In  the  MRV  Issue  are  the 
land,  the  vehicles,  and  man. 

The  land 

All  land  Is  biologically  and  geologically 
fragile.  Enormous  variances  complicate  meas- 
urement of  fragility,  and  we  have  only  re- 
cently begun  to  show  proper  concern  with 
the  science  which  addresses  the  task — ecol- 
ogy. We  are  also  just  beginning,  on  a  broad 
citizen  scale,  to  understand  and  to  believe 
that  our  planet  Is  an  exhaustible  and  Irre- 
placeable resource. 

The  United  States  contains  less  than  6 
percent  of  the  earth's  population,  yet  It  Is 
well  documented  that  Americans  contribute 
more  per  capita  to  Irreparable  ecological 
damage  to  our  planet  than  do  the  people  of 
any  other  nation.  We  have  conquered  frontier 
after  frontier;  each  more  expensive  In  terms 
of  long  term  ecological  cost  than  Its  predeces- 
sor. Our  aggressive  pioneer  spirit  miLst  be  re- 
directed from  Its  traditional  focus :  Nature. 

The  vehicles 

The  vehicles  are  too  new  to  be  a  well- 
understood  factor.  Even  if  we  discount  the 
typically  unquantlfled  warnings  of  author- 
ities who  claim  we  should  not  waste  friv- 
olously the  nonrenewable  resources  of  man 
and  earth  necessary  for  the  creation,  use, 
and  maintenance  of  these  vehicles,  knowledge 
gaps  still  exist.  For  example,  research  com- 
mitment to  such  attendant  problems  as  pol- 
lution control,  ecological  damage,  and  user 
injury  prevention  have  been  on  the  same 
priority  level  as  they  were  throughout  the 
early  days  (roughly  70  years!)  of  the  auto- 
mobile. We  have  no  "Index"  against  which 
to  measure  these  sins,  or  their  successful 
(or  unsuccessful)  amelioration  subsequent 
to  remedial  action  (an  exception  is  the  sound 
level  meter  used  to  assess  noise) . 

We  do  not  know  the  exact  numbers  of 
each  t3rpe  of  MRV  now  in  use,  but  produc- 
tion projection  graphs  show  nearly  vertical 
annual  output  estimates  to  1980.  We  do 
know  that  recreation  vehicles  are  Increasing 
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'  The  role  of  the  contemporary  administra- 
tor Is  that  of  managing  man's  relationship 
with  and  impact  on  the  land.  The  pioneer 
approach  of  controlling,  dominating,  and 
defeating  the  land  is  not  tenable  in  1970. 


at  a  faster  rate  than  cars  did  during  tbelr 
first  decade  even  when  population  variances 
are  considered.  We  also  know  that  there  are 
now  over  one  million  snowmobiles  in  use, 
valued  at  over  one  bUlion  dollars ! 

Positive  and  negative  aspects  of  MRVs 
were  liberally  sprinkled  through  the  letters 
a:id  literature  received.  One  outstanding 
recreation  value  of  the  vehicles  was  pro- 
claimed: they  are  FUN.  Utilitarian  values 
reported  Included  their  convenience  to  land 
managers,  utility  company  personnel,  phy- 
sicians, researchers,  ranchers,   and  rescuers. 

Negative  charges  were  leveled  at  both  the 
users  and  the  vehicles.  The  vehicles  them- 
selves were  accused  of  tearing  up  trails  and 
turf,  creating  fire  hazards,  frightening  birds 
and  animals,  destroying  wildlife  habitat  and 
plant  life,  causing  the  erosion  of  lands  and 
the  slltatlon  of  streams  and  lakes,  creating 
air,  water,  and  noise  pollution,  and  ruining 
the  dignity,  beauty,  and  serenity  of  wilder- 
ness areas. 

Man 

Man  Is  by  far  the  most  crucial  factor  In 
the  MRV  Issue,  for  he  Is  responsible  and 
can  be  held  accountable  for  actions  affecting 
the  vehicles  and  the  land.  Man  Is  manufac- 
turer and  user  of  the  vehicles:  he  Is  man- 
ager and  steward  of  the  land. 

Man,  the  manufacturer,  has  been  given 
one  supreme  challenge  in  the  economic  pic- 
ture of  the  United  States:  to  make  money 
(Indeed,  until  quite  recently,  this  has  been 
a  noble  goal  for  all  Americans).  His  social 
conscience  was  long  separated  from  his  prod- 
uct. Although  signs  point  to  some  concern 
by  Industry  In  the  social  and  environmental 
problems  besetting  us  all,  this  concern  fre- 
quently requires  careful  nurtiu-lng  (tax  In- 
centives, good  publicity,  etc.).  The  Ford  Mo- 
tor Company  Is  already  planning  an  orderly 
transition  from  Ford's  traditional  and  cur- 
rent products  to  ones  which  will  better  serve 
man's  post-auto  society.  "Now  that  public 
expectations  are  exploding  In  all  directions, 
we  can  no  longer  regard  profit  and  service 
to  society  as  separate  and  competing  goals, 
even  In  the  short  run,"  says  Ford.  "Business 
should  look  upon  the  rising  public  stand- 
ards as  opportunities  for  profit."  Coln- 
cldently,  MRV  sales  emphasis  on  "family 
fun,"  safety,  and  regulation  encouragement 
is  significant,  although  their  admittedly 
pecuniary  motives  may  distress  conservation 
purists, 

Man,  the  vehicle  user,  has  received  few 
good  report  cards;  as  with  any  group,  the 
"bad  guys"  attract  the  publicity.  MRV  iisers 
have  been  accused  of  littering,  poaching  (alll- 
gfators,  waterfowl,  frogs,  deer,  moose,  wolves, 
eagles,  and  polar  bears  were  among  the  re- 
F>orted  victims) ,  endangering  highway  motor- 
ists and  pedestrians,  harassing  stock  and 
wildlife,  and  Ignoring  safety  regulations.  The 
"good  press"  of  vehicle  users  is  less  abundant, 
and  one  must  turn  to  sports  organization 
newsletters  and  other  publications  for  co- 
pious documentation  of  virtues.  Organized 
users,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  the  first  line 
of  defense  for  manufacturers.  They  serve  as 
voluntary  buffers  between  and  among  the 
abravlse  groups  which  seem  to  gravitate  to- 
ward oonfllct  wherever  MRVs  proliferate. 
Their  sword  Is  service  in  behalf  of  the  good- 
will required  to  keep  them  In  the  driver's 
seat.  They  organize  safety  programs,  raise 
money  for  charities,  organize  clean-up  cam- 
paigns, work  on  trails,  and  perform  similar 
service  functions. 

Man,  the  recreator,  clearly  requires  more  of 
the  land  both  quantitatively  and  qualita- 
tively when  he  Is  aboard  an  MRV  than  when 
he  Is  on  foot  or  otherwise  using  his  own 
pKower.  The  use  of  horses  and  burros  is  harder 
on  the  land  than  man  on  foot,  as  documented 
by  stock  grazing  restrictions  in  our  wilder- 
ness areas.  One  can  envision  a  recreation  area 
where  annual  carrying  capacity  might  be: 
1,000,000  man  days  on  foot. 
250,000  man  days  with  stock. 
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100^)00  m*n  days  with  MRV. 

With  the  population  Increasing  geomettlo 
aUy,  and  with  a  national  commitment  to 
serving  more  Americana  on  modestly  artth- 
metlcally  Increasing  public  recreation  land, 
man  on  foot  or  under  hla  own  power  becomes 
progressively  more  desirable.  This  Is  slnaply 
because  user  saturation  levels  are  higher, 

Another  Important  dimension  of  carrying 
capacity  Is  that  of  user  and  use  dl verity. 
MRVs  tend  to  restrict  large  pubUc  area4  to 
single  use;  areas  which  could  be  expected  to 
service  larger  numbers  of  people,  a  wider  age 
range  of  people,  and  a  broader  socioeconomic 
range  of  people.  Further,  these  areas  could  be 
expected  to  provide  opportunity  for  a  fuller 
spectrum  of  recreation  activities.  Public  l>nd 
managers  cannot  Ignore  the  social  Implica- 
tions of  these  factors. 

Man.  the  steward  of  the  land,  has  al^ys 
had  a  very  difficult  task,  whether  protectflng 
royalty's  forests  from  poachers,  or  the  !*»!• 
state,  or  national  park  troca  freeways,  fer- 
haps  nowhere  Is  the  oonlUct  Inherent  In  jthe 
task  better  exemplified  than  In  the  changes 
assigned  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the 
Interior — developer  and  steward  I  At  the  l««al 
level,  the  conflict  Is  as  old  as  "keep  off  the 
grass"  signs  Man,  the  enabler  of  recreation 
on  public  lands,  has  had  a  complex  assign- 
ment too.  Generally,  It  has  been  to  provide 
safe  and  legal  recreation  programs,  services 
and  opportunities  for  all  citizens.  It  Is  Sub- 
mitted that  the  permitting  of  MBVs  on  pub- 
lic recreation  land,  particularly  at  the  Ipcal 
level.  Is  not  compatible  with  the  Intent  of 
thl»  trust,  eepedally  when  viewed  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  land  stewardship  function). 

Where  we  are 
Many  commonalities  emerged  from  th^  In- 
formation sent  from  across  the  country,  land 
they  eventually  formed  a  pattern.  The  Mes- 
sage: by  permitting  Interim  use  of  land  (i^ar- 
glnal,  extra,  or  otherwise),  managers  are 
actually  creating  a  market  In  which  inves- 
tors, manufacturers,  and  users  will  flourish, 
creating  a  land  demand  which  probably  tan- 
not  be  met  now,  and  which  will  be  0ven 
more  dlfllcult  to  satisfy  as  pressure  mounts 
for  other  land  uses  in  the  future.  To  expli- 
cate the  pattern.  The  Dismal  Cycle  has  been 
outlined. 

THX  DSMAI.  CTCLX 

1.  MRV  sales  prodxice  a  small,  identifiable 
group  of  owners  of  a  piulJcular  vehicle! dis- 
playing one  common  problem:  no  land  of 
their  own  I 

a.  They  began  to  xise  public  or  private  Ipid, 
with  or  without  permlsaton.  i 

3.  The  group  grows,  damage  occiirs,  j  and 
Initial  conflict  develops. 

4.  Ether  (A)  Users  are  prohibited  Com- 
pletely and  no  alternative  site  Is  offered  (re- 
turn to  #3) ,  or  (B)  some  Informal  agre««ient 
la  reached,  usually  with  public  land  i|ian- 
agera. 

5.  The  existence  of  approved  site  is  publl- 
daed  by  the  users  (to  friends)  and  by  vehicle 
dealers  (to  potential  customers) :  more  lalee, 
more  users. 

6.  "Bad  apples"  emerge  to  Jeopardlz*  the 
Initial  agreement;  conservationists,  neigh- 
bors, other  user  types  form  a  coalition  ^hlch 
forces  a  "shot-gtm  wedding"  between  recrea- 
tion vehicle  users  and  the  manager.  More 
sales,  more  users,  and  more  outsiders  >egln 
to  oome. 

7.  "Self -organization  and  poUclng"  a4  well 
as  explicit  management  controls  are  initiated. 
Subtle  oo-optatlon  of  public  agency  has  oc- 
curred, and  the  manager  feels  oon^;>elled  to 
make  the  "marriage"  work. 

8.  Publicity  about  favorable  features  1b  dis- 
tributed: Equilibrium  Is  attained;  more  sales, 
more  users. 

9.  Too  many  "bad  apples,"  too  much  dam- 
age,  too  few   "poUoe,"  and  the  Saturation 
Point  is  raached.  Tha  anticoaUUon  rfacti 
rates.  A  "fln«l  straw"  event  occurs. 
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10.  The  manager  declares  total  elimination 
of  MRVs  from  the  area.  If  alternate  site  Is 
ofTered,  go  to  #4B;  If  not.  go  to  #3  and 
repeat  cycle. 

Oamelot-llke  claims  vrtU  no  doubt  besiege 
the  editor,  but  the  writer  maintains  that 
theee  claims  only  relate  to  situations  where 
the  cycle  is  at  the  Equilitnium  state — #8. 

Eariler,  the  claim  was  made  that  the 
premise  that  MRVs  are  here  to  stay  would 
be  challenged.  The  materials  received  from 
across  the  country  give  evidence  that  they 
have  come  and  gone  In  many  areas  already. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  suggeert,  however,  that 
the  demise  of  all  MRVs  Is  Imminent,  or  even 
that  It  will  occur  within  the  decade.  In  many 
areas  they  are  stlU  Increasing  exponentlaUy  I 
Ultimately,  however,  they  wlU  go,  for  they 
win  become  increasingly  philosophically  un- 
tenable and  physically  nonsupportable.  The 
secondary  cause  of  their  extinction  will  be 
related  very  much  to  that  of  endangered  wild 
species — not  enough  land,  and  too  many  peo- 
ple. The  primary  cause  of  their  end  will  be 
bitter  Irony  to  MRV  buffs — suooeee  caused 
by  too  many  vehicles. 

As  with  threatened  wlldUfe  species,  there 
will  probably  be  a  few  types  of  recreation 
vehicles  which  wUl  survive  all  onslaughts, 
much  as  the  wild  burro  and  the  starling. 
Perhaps  they  have  not  yet  been  Invented,  but 
man's  Ingenuity  Is  at  work.  Watch  for  the 
second   and  third    generation   MRVs  which 
will  include  "amphlcata"  (capable  of  swamp, 
lake,  and  beach  travel ) ,  and  "hovercraft"  (46 
mph  on  water,  60  mph  on  land,  75  mph  on 
Ice) .  Of  the  current  crop,  a  likely  candidate 
for  longevity  seems  to  be  the  snowmobile 
(typical  speeds  of  30  to  50  mph,  with  at  least 
one  claim  of  170  mph  on  a  straight  run) . 
Park  and  recreation  manager  strategy 
Park    and    recreation    profeeslonalB    have 
been  far  too  ambivalent  about  their  environ- 
mental  commitment.   Many   have  been  co- 
opted  by  the  very  threats  they  were  hired  to 
regulate,  becoming  promoters  as  well  as  pro- 
tectors  of   the   presumed    regulated    group. 
Nearly  all  MRV-related  "ecocatastrophiee"  re- 
sult from  successive  nondeclslons  and  non- 
actions.  Being  a  nonmanager  Is  no  longer 
tolerable.  Managers  can  no  longer  not  look 
forward  and  not  make  dedalons  and  not  take 
stands.  Isolated  ad  hoc  holding  actions  and 
maneuvers  against  specific  vehicular  threats 
to  the  environment  are  not  working.  Particu- 
larly Impotent  are  defenses  where  there  has 
been  Inadequate  consideration  of  potential 
alternate  land  uses.  Managers  must  exercise 
appropriate  interventions  regarding  potential 
disfunctions  over  which  they  have  responsi- 
bility at  the  strategically  expedient  moment. 
The  choice  Is:  will  public  land  managers 
satisfy  the  demands  of  MRV  users  now,  or 
will  they  severely  limit  present  opportunity 
so  that  the  land  wlU  not  be  monopolized 
and    degraded,    hut    will    be    available    tat 
broader  use  both  today  and  for  generations? 
Ten  manager  strategies 
The    following    strategies    are    offered    as 
tentative;  they  are  suggestive  of  some  of  the 
tactics  which  might  be  used  by  managers 
tired  of  reacting  to  new  MRV  challenges. 

1.  Support  efforts  to  Identify  alternative, 
less  destructive  recreation  forms.  Surely  If 
this  country  can  reach  the  moon,  other  ways 
of  having  PUN  can  be  found.  The  himian 
race  got  along  without  MRVs  for  over  a 
million  years ! 

3.  Support  efforts  to  Identify  less  objec- 
tionable MRVs  and  encourage  their  use  over 
that  of  more  destructive  and  dangerous 
types. 

3.  Become  informed — be  sure  your  agency 
has  the  informatdcmal  capability  to  make 
Intelligent  decisions  about  the  long-range 
social  and  environmental  consequences  of 
Its  actions.  Look  back  to  see  If  the  ecological 
effect*  anticipated  from  past  actions  were 
accTirate.  If  not,  are  you  ttiU  using  the 
aam«  Information  source? 
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4.  Inform  the  pubUc  and  encourage  them 
to  Inform  themselves.  If  you  have  Informa- 
tion and  are  basing  decisions  upon  it  which 
affect  the  lives  of  your  constituents  and 
their  children,  give  them  all  the  Informa- 
tion they  will  absorb.  Tou  can't  expect  people 
to  accept  "no"  for  an  answer  without  good 
reasons. 

5.  Don't  confuse  feasibility  and  advis- 
ability. If  you're  planning  actions  which 
will  affect  ecosystems  and  eocial  systems, 
list  the  good  reasons  why  NOT  as  well  as 
the  positive  rationale. 

6.  Discourage  proliferation  of  MRV  sales 
by  prohibiting  use  rather  than  entering 
into  short-term  compromise  agreements 
which  mislead  buyers  into  a  false  sense  of 
land  supply  security.  Avoid  the  marginal  or 
interim  land-use  trap.  This  is  a  very  relative 
condition,  and  Implies  an  obligation  for 
further  land  provision  when  the  interim 
or  marginal  condition  has  passed.  (The  pro- 
posed Everglades  Jetport  site  was  lees  than 
marginal  Jxist  a  few  months  ago!) 

7.  Encourage  private  enterprise  to  meet 
the  need  for  land.  Private  campground 
growth  Is  helping  to  fill  the  gap  near 
crowded  national  parks,  and  such  supple- 
mental effort  will  be  needed  even  more  In 
the  futxire.  Develop  incentives  to  Influence 
positive  Involvement  from  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

8.  Pressure  MRV  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers to  increase  vehicular  safety  and  dimin- 
ish those  undesirable  damaging  capabilities 
through  design  modification. 

9.  Encourage  special  taxes  and  licenses  for 
MRV  manufacturers,  dealers,  users,  and  vehi- 
cles to  pay  for  costs  of  added  legislation, 
poUce  patrols,  damage.  Insurance,  and  vdtl- 
mate  product  disposal. 

10.  If  ensnared  in  The  Dismal  Cycle,  try 
to  reach  Equilibrium  quickly  and  maintain 
this  condition  as  long  as  possible. 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  strategies  are 
Utopian,  but  as  President  Nixon  said,  "We 
have  had  too  many  visions  and  too  little 
vision."  And,  as  Pogo  eloquently  observed, 
"We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  he  is  us." 

This  article,  and  the  selected  comments 
which  follow,  offer  insight  Into  the  current 
status  of  motorized  recreation  vehicles  and 
bring  Into  sharp  focus  the  responsibility  of 
the  park  and  recreation  administrator.  When 
viewed  collectively,  they  substantiate  the 
thesis  of  this  article:  motorized  recreation 
vehicles  are  operating  "on  borrowed  time." 
Selected  comments 

The  following  observations  and  Informa- 
tion were  abstracted  from  materials  received 
from  individuals  representing  conservation 
groups,  RJRV  associations,  and  federal,  state, 
and  local  park  and  recreation  agencies. 

1969  Congress  for  Recreation  <t  Parks.  Chi- 
cago, nunols:  With  more  than  one  million 
snowmobiles  in  operation  by  the  end  of  this 
winter,  It  Is  Imperative  that  public  park  and 
recreation  lands  be  adapted  to  the  controlled 
use  of  snowmobiles,  the  National  Recrea- 
tion and  Parks  Congress  was  told  by  a  top 
executive  of  the  world's  pioneer  and  largest 
manufacturer  of  the  winter  fun  machines. 
"All  of  you  In  the  recreational  fleld  must 
take  a  serloxis  look  at  whether  you  are  fully 
serving  members  of  your  community  If  your 
program  does  not  include  snowmoblllng." 

Canadian  Parks  A  Recreation  Association: 
Will  snowmobile  regulations  be  enacted  be- 
fore ruination  of  the  sport?  Some  users  are 
carrying  chain  saws  to  cut  down  any  fencing 
that  gets  In  their  way.  The  answer  may  be 
to  urge  snovrmobUers  to  organize  themselves 
into  many  more  closely  knit,  self-poUcing 
clubs,  much  like  ski  patrols. 

Michigan  State  University:  The  Recreation 
Research  and  Planning  Unit  has  started  a 
pilot  study  of  snowmobile  use.  Questionnaires 
concerning  socioeconomic  characteristics,  use 
patterns,  attitudes,  preferences,  and  related 
activities  are  being  maUed  to  a  sample  ca 
iisers. 
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Conservation  groups 

National  Audubon  Society:  Perhaps  most 
Important  of  all.  on  public  lands,  laws  and 
regulations  must  establish  zones  of  use  and 
access  which  will  assure  that  off -road  vehi- 
cles do  not  Interfere  with  the  enjoyment  by 
nonmotorized  users  of  a  substantial  part  of 
our  wild  areas,  do  not  destroy  wilderness,  and 
do  not  Jeopardize  the  existence  of  other 
fragile  ecosystems. 

Potomac-Appalachian  Trail  Club,  Vir- 
ginia: Construction  of  the  "Big  Blue  trail  to 
the  west  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  is  under- 
way. Some  fallen  logs  are  being  removed 
from  the  trail,  and  others  are  being  left  as 
barriers  to  trail  bikes." 

Save  the  Dunes  Council:  Dune  buggy  use 
along  the  beach  foredunes,  and  Inland  are 
becoming  an  Increasing  hazard  and  threat 
to  the  dunes  region.  The  vehicles  "tear  up 
the  beach  grasses,  wild  flowers,  and  other 
vegetation,  creating  blowoute  and  erosion. 
They  level  dunes,  disturbing  the  natural 
contours  of  the  region.  They  are  noisy,  de- 
structive, and  dangerous."  The  Council  Is 
recommending  that  all  beach  communities 
pass  ordinances  prohibiting  their  use. 

National  Parks  Association:  Mo^^rized  ve- 
hicles are  "a  substantial  threat  to  virtually 
all  national  parks,  as  they  damage  the  ecol- 
ogy of  the  area  they  travel  through  or  over." 
NPA  supports  the  premise  that  parks  are 
for  people,  not  vehicles,  and  recommends 
that  park  traffic  be  restricted  to  official,  emer- 
gency, and  service  vehicles  which  would 
bring  visitors  into  and  through  the  parks. 
Tourist  accommodations  should  be  provided 
outside  the  parks  by  the  private  sector. 

National  Wildlife  Federation:  NWF  recom- 
mends "that  federal,  state,  and  local  land- 
managing  agencies  adopt  and  strictly  en- 
force regulations  which  zone  governmental 
areas  In  manners  so  that  uses  of  multlterrain 
vehicles  will  be  restricted  to  suitable  loca- 
tions or  trails  which  vrill  result  in  the  least 
possible  lmpiu:t  on  the  environment  or  Im- 
pairment to  other  legitimate  uses  of  public 
properties." 

The  Conservation  Foundation:  The  Foun- 
dation has  prepared  a  publication,  "Off -Road 
Vehicles  and  Environmental  Quality."  The 
document  offers  vehicle  proflles,  recreation, 
trail,  and  noise  effects,  effects  on  flsh  and 
wildlife,  and  discussions  of  trespass,  van- 
dalism, and  thefts,  safety,  law  enforcement, 
policy  recommendations,  and  model  state 
laws. 

The  Salt  Water  Sportsman:  "We  are  wit- 
nessing the  passing  of  the  beach  buggy  In 
many  areas  due  to  stringent  laws  Imposed 
primarily  by  local  seashore  communities. 
Self -policing  had  a  beneflclal  effect  for  many 
years,  but  there  are  now  too  many  vehicles, 
and  too  many  other  people  on  the  beaches." 
The  Massachusette  Beach  Buggy  Association 
was  the  flrst  in  the  United  States,  and  at 
one  time  its  membership  was  over  3,000.  This 
has  declined  as  beach  buggy  operations  have 
been  restricted. 

MRV  associations 

International  Snowmobile  Association: 
"Our  member  clubs  perform  valuable  services 
and  cooperate  with  all  government  agencies 
and  Industry  for  the  beneflt  of  the  user  in 
safe  and  sane  snowmoblllng." 

National  All  Terrain  Vehicle  Association: 
"ATVs  have  come  a  long  way  since  John 
Gower's  'Jlger-  was  Introduced  back  In  the 
early  'eOs.  Production  In  1969  was  a  mere 
16,000,  but  the  estimated  out^jut  for  1975 
Is  225,000!  The  world  U  the  market — we  are 
not  hindered  by  seasonal  restrictions." 

International  Snoiomobile  Congress,  Du- 
luth.  Minnesota:  Delegates  attending  the 
January  1970  Congress  were  urged  to  help 
states  regulate  the  design  and  use  of  the 
vehicles  before  their  numbers  and  indiscrim- 
inate operation  became  a  public  nuisance. 

International  Snowmobile  Industry  Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis,  Minnesota:   Report  of 
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the  Committee  on  Environmental  Quality. 
Major  Recommendation  One:  ""nie  land 
managing  agencies  should  take  the  lead  in 
designing,  developing,  and  maintaining  areas 
and  trails  where  snowmobllers  can  enjoy 
quality  recreation  experiences  in  harmony 
with  other  special  Interest  groups." 

Federal  Government 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  America's  Indians 
are  determined  to  protect  their  environment. 
Some  tribes  have  closed  parts  of  their  land  to 
one  or  more  speclflc  vehicles;  whereas  others 
have  closed  areas  to  all  motorized  vehicles. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  At  TVA's  Land 
Between  the  Lakes  area,  use  of  mlnl-bikes  by 
large  groups  of  unlicensed  minors  has 
prompted  regulations  banning  their  use. 
Regular  motorbikes,  motorcycles,  and  4-wheel 
drive  vehicles  are  restricted  to  developed 
roads.  F^ltu^e  Intent  Is  to  accommodate 
MRVs  where  practical. 

National  Park  Service:  "Operating  a  vehi- 
cle outside  of  established  public  roads,  park- 
ing areas,  or  routes  designated  by  the  Super- 
intendent is  prohibited." 

Forest  Service:  The  anticipated  increase  In 
all-terrain  vehicles  could  cause  saturation 
and  the  beginning  of  extensive  restrictions  of 
the  use  of  such  vehicles  on  public  lands.  TTie 
Wilderness  Act  already  bans  all  MRVs  from 
these  areas. 

Bureau  of  LaTid  Management :  In  addition 
to  a  16-mllllon-acre  garbage  dump  already 
in  the  Southern  California  desert,  BLM  Is 
worried  that  motorcycles,  dune  bug^gles,  4- 
wheel  drive  vehicles,  and  other  off-road  vehi- 
cles traversing  the  desert  may  wipe  out  plant 
life,  archaeological  sites,  and  centuries-old 
Indian  trails.  A  15-member  BLM  off- road 
vehicle  advisory  council  wants  to  mandate 
strict  laws  and  regulations  to  protect  these 
public  lands.  It  Is  asking  for  a  desert  ranger 
force  to  patrol  a  beat  from  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
and  Death  Valley  to  Mexico,  and  from  the 
Colorado  River  to  the  Padflc. 

Cities,  counties,  and  States 

Bryan,  Ohio:  The  Parks  and  Recreation 
Board  passed  a  resolution  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  recreational  vehicles  on  parkland,  but  en- 
forcement Is  difficult.  "The  vehicles  have  their 
place,  but  not  in  multiple-use  local  public 
parks." 

Hermosa  Beach,  California:  "The  best  Idea 
Is  to  have  a  very  close  study  of  the  situation 
today  and  how  it  will  shap)e  up  in  the  future. 
TTien  we  can  decide  on  some  sane  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  applied  to  all  vehicles  be- 
fore greater  destruction  Is  realized." 

Kansas  City,  Missouri:  "Hundreds  of  cy- 
clists weekly  thrill  to  the  Jumps  and  banked 
curves  In  a  marginal  area  between  the  Mls- 
sovirl  River  and  river  levee.  We  should  set 
aside  and  develop  such  lands  for  motorcycle 
use  to  keep  cyclists  off  other  parklands  and 
make  issuing  citations  Justlflable." 

Midland,  Michigan:  A  campaign  Is  under 
way  for  larger  license  plates  on  recreation 
vehicles,  esiiecially  motorcycles. 

Anchorage,  Alaska:  "The  problem  Is  be- 
coming acute — there  are  probably  as  many 
or  more  snowmobiles  per  capita  and  per 
square  mile  as  In  any  other  location  in  the 
country."  The  city  manager  has  a  committee 
working  on  the  problem. 

Ardmore.  Pennsylvania:  Motorized  vehicles 
have  been  prohibited  except  ait  locations 
speciflcally  designated  for  such  purposes. 

Concord,  New  Hampshire:  Snowmobiles 
and  the  noise  they  make  are  the  concern  of 
a  special  committee  working  on  new  state- 
wide regulations.  Private  development  of 
facilities  should  be  encouraged  to  reduce 
pressures  on  public  lands  which  have  more 
value  for  other  use,  according  to  the  Oov- 
emor's  office. 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina:  The  city 
Is  building  a  9I.5-acre  "hobby  park"  to  ac- 
commodate recreation  "nuisances"  Includ- 
ing archery,  rifle  and  pistol  ranges,  model 
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plazM,  rocket,  sky  diving,  go-cart,  and  motor- 
cycle areas. 

Appleton,  Maine:  The  town  was  Invaded 
by  snowmobiles,  causing  extensive  damage 
to  blueberry  bushes  and  forest  seedlings.  An 
improvement  committee  made  60  miles  of 
trails,  provided  maps,  and  a  warming  hut, 
and  proclaimed,  "Dont  fight  'em.  Join  'em!" 

Southern  California:  Some  cities  are  in- 
vestigating the  possibility  of  sponsoring  cycle 
parks.  A  "mechanical  park"  Is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Orange  County  Parks  De- 
partment, and  a  study  has  been  completed 
for  a  24-acre  cycle  park  along  the  Santa 
Ana  River  in  Anaheim,  possibly  to  be  leaaed 
to  a  conceeeionnalre.  Ooeta  Mesa  has  a 
motorcycle  and  mlnl-blke  club  for  boys  16 
and  under,  "deeigned  to  keep  the  kids  off 
the  streets,  playground,  and  parks  with  their 
bikes." 

North  Dakota  State  Outdoor  Recreation 
Agency:  "The  step  by  government  to  tighten 
up  rules  iMB  been  a  direct  result  of  foolhardy 
snowmobiles  who  cannot  tell  what  time  of 
night  It  Is,  or  the  difference  between  public 
and  private  property,  or  have  any  common 
sense  for  the  safety  of  passengers,  pedes- 
trians, and  the  like.  A  cut  fence,  trampled 
crops,  dead  livestock,  and  assorted  abuses 
have  ruined  the  hunter-farmer  relationship. 
Snowmoblllng  Is  approaching  this  imrecoc- 
cllable  plateau." 

New  York  State:  Steps  are  necessary  to 
cut  down  the  growing  niimber  of  snow- 
moblle-auto  accidents,  and  to  provide  Iden- 
tification for  the  estimated  100.000  snow- 
moblles  now  In  use.  Muffiers  to  cut  noise  to 
73  decibels  by  June  1974  Is  in  pending  legis- 
lation. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  SECURES 
POWER  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  ApHl  19,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  "power 
to  the  people"  is  a  slogan  used  not  only 
by  radical  socialists  in  their  plans  to 
communlze  America  but  also  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  In  his  New  American  Rev- 
olution. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  on 
January  22.  1971,  the  President  stated: 

So  let  us  put  the  money  where  the  needs 
are.  And  let  us  put  the  power  to  spend  it 
where  the  people  are. 

The  further  away  government  Is  from 
people,  the  stronger  government  becomes 
and  the  weaker  people  become.  And  a  na- 
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aon  with  a  strong  government  and  a  «  eak 
people  Is  an  empty  shell. 

I    reject    the    Idea    that    govemmentj 
Washington.  D.C.   Is  inevitably   more  ^Ise 
more  honeet,  and  more  efficient  than  i;ov- 
emment  at  the  local  or  State  level.  . 

The  Idea  that  a  bureaucratic  ellt« 
Washington  knows  best  what  is  beet 
•people  everywtiere  and  that  you  cainot 
trust  local  government  Is  really  a  conten- 
tion that  you  cannot  trust  people  to  gotem 
themselves.  This  notion  Is  completely  jfor- 
elgn  to  the  American  experience.  Local  gov- 
ernment Is  the  government  closest  to  I  the 
people  and  It  U  most  responsive  to  the^  in- 
dividual person:  it  is  people's  government  m 
a  far  more  intimate  way  than  the  govern- 
ment  in  Washington  can  ever  be. 

People  came  to  America  because  they 
wanted  to  determme  their  own  future  raper 
than  to  live  in  a  country  where  others  deter- 
mined their  future  for  them.  | 

What  this  change  means  is  that  once 
again  In  America  we  are  placing  our  trust 
in  people.  ^^     J   ._ 

I  have  faith  In  people.  I  trust  the  mag- 
ment  of  people.  Let  us  give  the  people  of 
America  a  chance,  a  bigger  voice  In  decid- 
ing for  themselves  thoee  questions  thit  so 
greatly  affect  their  lives.  | 

Whereas  the  rhetoric  of  the  President 
Is  desirable  and  encouraging,  the  \Mords 
unfortunately  are  made  suspect  byj  ac- 
tions By  consistently  asking  for  Aiore 
and  more  Ux  funds  for  more  and  *iore 
Federal  programs  which  add  to  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  an  increasing  numb^  of 
bureaucrats  who  increasingly  co<itrol 
more  and  more  facets  of  the  daily  lives 
of  citizens;  by  grouping  the  Statesjinto 
regions  with  unelected  Federal  over^ers. 
thereby  removing  power  farther  from 
the  people;  and  by  promoting  suchjpro- 
grams  as  the  Atlantic  Union  whl^h  if 
effected  would  remove  power  still  tnore 
disUnt  from  the  people,  the  Chlefl  Ex- 
ecutive is.  in  effect,  fostering  powerjover 
the  people  rather  than  "power  td  the 
people."  ^     _„^ 

"Power  to  the  people"  is  a  tradla 
American   concept   which  is   wha 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
about.  When  the  necessary  numl 
the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies  ratified 
the  U  S.  Constitution,  they  established  a 
government  in  which  poUtlcal  power  was 
decentralized.  By  the  constitutional  con- 
tract they  surrendered  to  the  Fqderal 
Government     only     specified     powers. 
Powers   not   delegated   to   the   Fekieral 
Government  were  reserved  to  the  States 
and  to  the  people.  And  rather  thkn  to 
permit  such  a  logical  conclusion,  th^  10th 
amendment  so  specified  the  intent! 

Under  this  concept  of  govemtnent, 
power  was  concentrated  at  the  bottom — 
at  the  lowest  denominator  of  gofvem- 
ment— the  level  closest  to  the  people  and 
most  responsive  to  the  desires  and  *ishes 
of  the  individual  person.  i 

Locally  controlled  governments  and 
systems  of  education,  a  basically  religious 
people  who  in  large  measure  recognized 
the  Holy  Bible  as  a  guide  to  conduct, 
and  a  free  enterprise  economic  ^fstem 
with  a  minimum  of  government  (Inter- 
ference produced  the  most  prosperous 
and  powerful  Nation  on  earth.  America 
abounded  in  Peace,  opportunity,  anjd  true 
progress  so  long  as  America  adh^ed  to 
the  Holy  Bible  and  the  Constitution. 

The  second  decade  of  the  presen(t  cen 
tury  saw  the  beginning  of  a  trend  |in  the 
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direction  of  removing  power  from  the 


hands  of  people  at  the  State  and  local 
level  and  concentrating  more  and  more 
power  over  the  Uves  of  people  in  the 
hands  of  unelected  bureaucrats  at  the 
regional  and  Federal  levels,  in  fact,  even 
the  sxxrrendering  of  national  powers  and 
prerogatives  to  international  bodies. 

This  trend  was  given  impetus  in  1913, 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  which  took  away  people's  con- 
trol over  their  money;  the  16th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  calling  for  the 
graduated  Federal  income  tax— a  plank 
of  the  Marxist  platform— and  in  1919, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Coimcil 
on  Foreign  Relations  which  has  been  in- 
strumental in  promoting  world  govern- 
ment. ^  _^ 

The  ratification  of  the  U.N.  Charter, 
a  plan  for  world  government,  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1945,  transferred  "people 
power"  still  farther  away  from  the  people 
at  the  local  level.  The  present  emphasis 
being  given  to  regional  goverrunent  and 
to  an  Atlantic  Union,  both  of  which  have 
the  President's  approval,  further  erodes 
the  Constitution  and  are  obstacles  to 
circumvent  "people  power." 

Thanks  to  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
planted  during  the  past  2  or  3  decades 
by  various  constitutional  groups  and  in- 
dividuals, more  and  more  Americans  are 
becoming  informed  as  to  who  the  anti- 
Americans  are  and  what  they  are  doing 
to  emasculate  our  Constitution  and  to 
destroy  our  country  by  trapping  us  into 
regional  and  world  government.  Action 
at  the  local  and  State  levels  by  mformed 
groups  and  individuals  to  salvage  and  re- 
store the  Constitution  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, "people  power"  is  a  most  en- 
couraging sign. 

One  such  organization  is  the  Com- 
mittee to  Restore  the  Constitution.  Inc. 
which  recently  presented  its  case  to  a 
Special  Joint  Committee,  Wisconsin 
State  Legislature. 

I  insert  to  follow  my  remarks  the  tes- 
timony entitled  "The  Most  Secret  Sci- 
ence" before  a  special  joint  committee 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature  by  Lt. 
Col.  Archibald  E.  Roberts,  A.U.S.— re- 
tired, director  of  the  Committee  to  Re- 
store the  Constitution;  resolution  No.  1 
of  the  Wisconsin  Legislative  and  Re- 
search Committee.  Inc;   1971  Assembly 
Joint  Resolution  34  of  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature; statement  by  the  president  on 
Restructuring    of    Government    Service 
Systems:    White   House   Press   Confer- 
ence of  Daniel  P.  Monynihan,  Philip  S. 
Hughes  and  Ron  Ziegler;  an  enlighten- 
ing article  on  regional  government  by 
Mary  M.  Davison;  a  provocative  article 
entitled   "While  We  Slept,   the   States 
Were  Being  Abolished"  by  the  eminent 
writer    Don    Bell;    an    article    entitled 
"Roberts  Wants  People  Power."  and  -ov- 
eral  informative  articles  by  Jo  Hindman, 
expert  writer  in  the  field  of  metro  gov- 
ernment. 

The  material  follows ; 

The  Most  Secret  Science 
(Testimony  by  Archibald  E.  Roberts) 
In  consonance  with  the  provisions  of  1971 
Assembly  Joint  Reeolutlon  No.  34.  Wisconsin 
State  Legislature.  -'EstabllsUing  a  special 
committee  to  study  the  constitutionality  of 
the  federal  government's  relations  with  the 
United  Nations",  I  respectfully  Invite  the 
members  of  this  Special  Legislative  Cooamlt- 


tee  to  hear  my  testimony  on  proofs  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  erect  a  socialist  state 
governance  over  the  American  people. 

Intelligence  which  I  have  previously  sub- 
mitted to  every  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Legislature  ("United  Nations-Creature 
of  the  Invisible  Government  of  Monetary 
Power",  Congressional  Record,  December  14. 
1971)  provided  evidence  to  Indict  an  am- 
bitious and  morally  degenerate  group  of  fin- 
anciers and  Industrialists  who  seek  to  erect 
an  International,  non-elected  authority  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  American  civilization.  This 
documented  study  explained  how.  via  Inter- 
locking subversion,  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  (Harold  Pratt  House.  58  East  68th 
Street.  New  York  City)  captured  principal 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
created  the  United  Nations  Organization  aa 
their  private  Instrumentality  for  global  con- 
quest. 

In  documents  subsequently  submitted  to 
Wisconsin  Legislators.  I  illustrated  the 
charge  that  so-called  "Revenue  Sharing"  and 
"Regional  Government"  Is  the  final  tech- 
nique for  stripping  away  State  sovereignty 
and  eliminating  elective  office  at  State  and 
national  levels. 

During  the  next  few  minutes  I  will  show 
how  this  same  group  of  International  bank- 
ers and  industrialists,  by  guile  and  deceit, 
gained  control  over  the  money  and  credit 
resources  of  the  United  States  and  thus  cap- 
tured the  power  centers  of  the  American 
civilization. 

First,  however.  I  offer  my  credentials. 
My  ancestors,  like  yours,  were  mostly  farm- 
ers, preachers,  soldiers  and  laborers. 

They  arrived  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent long  before  there  was  a  United  States 
of   America   and  challenged  the   wilderness 
with  a  confidence  borne  of  an  abiding  faith 
In  God.  My  people  fought  In  the  Revolution- 
ary  War   and   have  served   this   country  In 
every  succeeding  conflict  to  the  present  day. 
Our  forebears,  yours  and  mine,  raised  up 
mighty    cities    and    establish    a    civilization 
of  free   men — the  envy  of  all  others.  The 
blood  and  sweat  of  our  clans  fertilized  the 
soil   of   America.   Their   achievements  con- 
stitute our  heritage;  their  culture  a  legacy 
for  our  children  and  our  children's  children. 
Or  so  It  seemed  a  few  short  years  ago. 
It  Is  now  evident  that  a  subtle  and  perilous 
change  has  occurred  In  our  America.  With- 
in  the   past   two   or   three   generations   the 
civilization  of  our  forefathers  has  come  un- 
der sophisticated  assault.  The  structures  of 
freedom  erected  at  such  great  cost  In  blood, 
sweat  and  treasure,  are  crumbling.  Our  God 
Is  blasphemed,  our  lineage  reviled,  and  our 
Constitution  dismantled. 

Our  destiny  has  turned  to  dust. 
The  descendants  of  the  pioneers,  the  war- 
riors, and  the  engineers  of  this  unique  order 
are  now  economic  serfs  In  an  industrialized 
society  ruled  by  a  self -anointed  elite.  We  are 
manipulated  by  massive  propaganda,  be- 
trayed in  international  military  adventures 
and  exploited  by  a  rapacious.  Insatiable  bu- 
reaucracy. ^    , 

The  founders  of  this  nation.  In  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  established  a  course 
of  action  to  which  every  responsible  citizen 
must  adhere  when  govenament  becomes  mas- 
ter Instead  of  servant. 

"Governments  are  Instituted  among  Men. 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed  .  .  .  whenever  any  form  or 
Oovemment  becomes  destructive  of  (Uie. 
Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness)  It  U 
the  right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  abollsn 

It  .  .  ." 

If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  race  and  as  » 
nation,  the  People  must  regain  control  over 
the  centers  of  power  in  America. 

Let  ufl  begin  by  reviewing  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  lost. 

The  most  secret  knowledge,  a  science  wnJMi 
outdates  history.  Is  the  science  of  control 
over  people,  governments  and  civilizations. 
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The  foundation  of  this  ultimate  discipline  Is 
the  control  of  wealth. 

Through  the  control  of  wealth  comes  the 
control  of  public  Information  and  the  neces- 
sities of  Ufe. 

Through  the  control  of  news  media  comee 
thought  control. 

Through  the  control  of  basic  necessities 
comes  direct  physical  control  of  people. 

The  rule  is  to  finance  the  education  of 
members  of  the  money  aristocracy  In  the 
professions,  business,  political  science,  man- 
agement, research,  public  speaking,  writing 
and  education.  By  placing  trusted  members, 
well  trained  and  financed,  in  positions  of 
Influence  In  their  communities,  and  In  p>o6l- 
tlons  of  leadership  In  nearly  all  organiza- 
tions Including  the  religious  order  and  In 
opposing  associations,  It  Is  possible  to  direct 
local,  regional  and  national  policy  toward 
long-range  objectives. 

The  fate  reserved  for  less  fortunate  citi- 
zens, those  not  bom  of  the  money  aristoc- 
racy, was  succinctly  stated  by  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  8r.  In  a  policy  statement  pub- 
lished by  his  General  Education  Board,  fore- 
runner to  today's  Ul-famed  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  John  Rockefeller  heralded  the 
plan  to  mold  an  American  peasantry  through 
control  of  educational  process. 

"In  our  dreams",  said  Rockefeller,  "we  have 
limitless  resources  and  the  people  yield  them- 
selves with  perfect  docility  to  our  molding 
hands.  The  present  educational  conventions 
fade  from  our  minds".  Rockefeller  predicted, 
"and,  unhampered  by  tradition,  we  work  our 
own  good  win  upon  a  grateful  and  respyonslve 
rural  folk  .  .  ."  (Occasional  Letter  No  1, 
General  Education  Board,  1904). 

A  significant  portion  of  the  American  pub- 
lic Is  yet  to  become  aware  of  "The  Invisible 
Government  of  Monetary  Power"  although 
this  knowledge  Is  common  In  Elurope.  Amer- 
icans still  believe  that  they  are  working  to- 
ward a  better  way  of  life.  Surreptitiously, 
however,  social  customs  and  forms  of  ad- 
ministration In  the  United  States  are  being 
carefully  and  gradually  modified.  The 
change  from  one  type  of  culture  to  another 
Is  thus  accomplished  without  arousing  se- 
rious public  challenge. 

The  stark  truth  Is  that  America  Is  now 
passing  from  a  constitutional  republic  Into 
a  totalitarian,  world  wide  government.  World 
dominion  Is  the  ages-old  dream  of  the  mat- 
tolds  who  have  mastered  the  science  of  con- 
trol over  people. 

Their  success  In  the  United  States  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  two  central  Issues : 

One — transfer  of  money  control  from  the 
people  Into  the  hands  of  an  international 
banking  combine,  and 

Two — creation  of  a  complex  and  confusing 
judicial  system  designed  to  frustrate  justice. 

The  remainder  of  this  presentation  will 
be  concerned  with  the  flrst  principle- 
money,  and  those  who  control  It. 

In  1913  the  money  arlBtocracy  effected  a 
major  advance  toward  their  long-range  goal 
of  world  dominion.  They  duped  the  United 
States  Congress  Into  adopting  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  This  coup  resulted  In  the  trans- 
fer of  the  power  to  coin  and  regulate  U.S. 
money  from  the  Congress  to  their  private 
banking  combine,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Since  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
the  American  destiny  and  the  personal  life 
of  every  citizen  has  been  controlled  by  a 
financial  elite  whose  slck-bralned  policies 
have  spawned  depression,  war  and  revolution. 

The  existence  of  an  "Invisible  Government 
of  Monetary  Power"  was  dramatically  con- 
firmed in  1933  by  the  late  Louis  T.  McFadden, 
Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. United  States  Congress,  who  said: 

"Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Fed 
to  conceal  Its  powers  but  the  truth  Is — the 
Fed  has  usurped  the  government.  It  controls 
everything  here  (In  Congress)  and  It  controls 
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all  our  foreign  relations.  It  makes  and  breaks 
governments  at  will." 

Representative  John  R.  Rarick,  denounc 
Ing  President  Nixon's  plan  for  deficit  spend- 
ing ("Deflclt  FlnEUiclng,"  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, February  1,  1971)  also  revealed  Vh* 
dominant  position  held  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  over  the  American  economy. 

"He"  (President  Nixon),  said  Mr.  Rarick, 
"has  asked  the  Independent  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  come  up  with  enough  new  money 
to  reach  a  projected  increase  In  the  ONP 
by  $88  billion  In  order  to  achieve  his  'objec- 
tive of  prosperity  without  Inflation.*  " 

"The  Federal  Reserve",  Congressman 
Rarick  pointed  out,  "is  not  an  agency  of 
Government.  It  Is  a  private  banking  mo- 
nopoly." 

"As  I  have  said  many  times  b^ore,"  Rarlok 
declared,  "the  policies  of  the  monarch  are 
always  those  of  his  creditors." 

Gentlemen,  the  safety  of  the  State  and 
the  peace  and  security  of  Wisconsin  citizens 
now  urgently  require  an  Investigation  of  the 
vast  powers  claimed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

The  first  consideration  should  be  a  public 
examination  of  the  authority  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  says  established  Its 
legal  status  as  a  Government  agency.  Such 
authority  Is  quoted  In  a  statement  sub- 
mitted to  Congressman  Wright  Patman. 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  by 
the  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  dated 
AprU  14.  1952. 

"The  12  Federal  Reserve  Banks,"  said  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  "are  corporations  set 
up  by  Federal  law  to  operate  for  public  pur- 
poses under  Government  supervision." 

The  Board  further  advised  Mr.  Patman 
that.  "The  Board  of  Governors  was  created 
by  Congress  and  Is  a  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Its  members."  they 
said  assurtngly,  "are  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  It  (the  Fed)  has  been  held  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  be  a  Govermnent 
establishment  (30  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  308, 
1914)." 

Retorting  to  these  Impressive  claims  to 
"legality"  and  "public  service"  Congressman 
Patman  stated: 

"There  Is  no  free  market  that  can  cope 
with  a  national  debt  of  $272  billion  (1962), 
with  $85  billion  of  It  to  be  refunded  within 
one  year.  Free  market,"  he  said,  "means  pri- 
vate manipulation  of  (private)  credit." 

Private  manipulation  of  PUBLIC  credit  Is, 
of  course,  the  purpose  and  objective  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  This  International 
banking  cartel,  as  will  be  shown,  manages 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  for  the  profit 
and  advantage  of  Its  foreign  and  domestic 
members.  In  so  doing  the  Federal  Reserve 
exploits  the  entire  producing  strata  of  the 
American  society  for  the  gain  of  a  select, 
non-producing  few. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  my  mind," 
continued  Mr.  Patman,  "Is  grullty  of  the 
grossest  kind  of  misconduct  In  falling  to 
support  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
at  a  time  of  Its  greatest  economic  peril  In 
Government  securities." 

Congressman  Patman  then  revealed  the 
contradiction  In  the  spurious  Federal  Re- 
serve claim  of  "Government  agency"  status 
and  explained  how  the  Fed  generates  Ille- 
gitimate profits  for  Its  members. 

"The  Open  Market  Committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Sjrstem,"  he  said,  "Is  composed 
of  the  7  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  5  members  who  are  presidents  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  who  are  selected 
by  private  commercial  banking  Interests.  The 
Open  Market  Conmiittee  has  the  power  to 
obtain,  and  does  obtain,  the  printed  money 
of  the  United  States — ^Federal  Reserve 
Notes — (free)  from  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing,  and  exchanges  these  printed 
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notes,  which  of  course  arc  not  Interest  bear- 
ing, for  United  States  Government  obliga- 
tions that  are  Interest  bearing.  After  making 
the  exchange",  Patman  explained,  "the  In- 
terest bearing  obligations  are  retained  by  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  the  interest 
collected  annually  on  these  Oovemment  ob- 
ligations goes  Into  the  funds  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks." 

Exploding  the  myth  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  Is  an  instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  Mr.  Patman  declared: 

"Those  funds  (Interest  from  Government 
obligations)  are  eqiended  by  the  (Federal 
Reserve)  system  without  an  adequate  ac- 
coxmtlng  to  the  Congress.  In  fact  there  has 
never  been  an  Independent  audit  of  either 
the  12  banks  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
that  has  been  filed  with  the  Congress  where 
a  Member  (of  Congress)  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  Inspect  It.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office",  he  stated,  "does  not  have  juris- 
diction over  the  Federal  Reserve.  For  40 
years  (1962)  the  system,  while  freely  using 
the  money  (credit)  of  the  Government,  has 
not  made  a  proper  accounting." 

Governor  W.  P.  G.  Harding  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  In  testimony  before  Congress 
in  1921,  admitted  that  the  Fed  Is  a  private 
banking  monopoly. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  an  Institu- 
tion owned  by  the  stockholding  member 
banks,"  he  said.  "The  Government  has  not 
a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  In  It." 

The  Government  does,  however,  give  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  free  use  of  Its  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  credit.  This  gives  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  the  characteristic  of  a  central 
bank;  the  power  to  issue  cxirrency  on  the 
Government's  credit. 

Americans  do  not  have  Federal  Govern- 
ment notes  or  gold  certificates  as  currency. 
We  have  Federal  Reserve  Bank  notes,  flat 
money  issued  by  private  banks.  EJvery  dollar 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  prints  Is  a  dollar 
in  their  pocket. 

The  compatible  meshing  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  with  a  network  of  Interna- 
tional banking  was  explained  by  Mr.  W.  Ran- 
dolph Burgess  of  the  New  York  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  In  an  address  before  the  Academy 
of  Political  Science  In  1930. 

"In  Its  major  principles  of  operation  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  Is  no  different,"  he 
told  Congress,  "from  other  banks  of  Issue, 
such  as  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of 
Prance,  or  the  Relchsbank." 

It  is  obvious  that  when  control  of  money 
is  transferred  from  the  People  to  private 
banking  centers,  as  is  the  case  In  E^ir(^>e 
and  America,  the  sovereignty  of  the  People 
is  surrendered,  too.  Control  of  wealth  con- 
fers upon  those  who  control  Its  final  decision 
in  the  domestic  and  International  affairs  of 
nations.  When  the  financial  aristocracy 
usurp  the  "coin  of  the  realm",  the  People 
are  disfranchised  and  real  political  authority 
passes  Into  the  hands  of  an  "Invisible  Gov- 
ernment of  Monetsiry  Power". 

Our  founding  fathers  knew  this  principle 
very  well. 

"I  believe  that  banking  institutions  are 
more  dangerous  to  our  liberties  than  stand- 
ing armies",  said  Thomas  Jefferson.  "Already 
they  have  raised  up  a  money  aristocracy  that 
has  set  the  government  at  defiance.  The  Issu- 
ing power  (of  money)",  he  said,  "should  be 
taken  from  the  banks  and  restored  to  the 
people  to  whom  It  properly  belongs." 

Though  but  dimly  perceived  today  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  was  actually  a 
proclamation  that  the  colonists  would  not 
serve  a  money  aristocracy.  The  American 
Revolution  was  a  struggle  to  wrest  control 
of  wealth  from  the  Bank  of  England  and  to 
restore  the  centers  of  prawer  to  the  People 
where  It  "properly  belongs". 

The  Constitution  Is  specific  about  the  au- 
thority of  the  People,  through  tbelr  elected 
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ofDolals,  to  control  the  money,  and  tbus^  the 
(vflalrs  of  their  Oovernment. 

"The  Congress  8h*ll  have  the  power  . 
coin  money  (and)  reg\ilate  the  value  there 
of  ...  "  (Article  5,  Section  8,  United  Stjates 
Constitution ) .  - 

Nowhere  does  the  Constitution  authorize 
or  permit  the  transfer  of  this  vast  pow^r  to 
a  money  arlstocrswy.  ' 

Exposure  of  the  hidden  forces  which  pave 
cheated  the  people  of  Wisconsin  of  their 
birthright  must  be  of  gravest  concert!  to 
members  of  this  State  Legislature,  each  of 
which  has  sworn  to  "defend  and  preserve  this 
Constitution".  I  propose  that  we  beglw  the 
task  of  Identifying  the  men  behind  the  red- 
eral  Reserve  conspiracy 

A  clew  to  the  origin  of  the  Federal  Re»erve 
Act  was  given  by  Colonel  Kly  Garrison, 
friend  and  financial  adviser  to  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  President  Wooflrow 
Wilson.  In  his  autobiographical  »ook. 
"Rooeevelt,  Wilson  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act",  Oarrlson  wrote: 

•Mr.  Paul  Warburg  Is  the  man  who  gat  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  together  after  th«  Al- 
drlch  Plan  aroused  such  natlon-wlde  resent- 
ment and  opposition.  The  masternUqd  of 
both  plans,"  declared  Oarrlson.  "was  /Jlfred 
Rothschild  of  London."  I 

In  a  preface  written  for  a  group  of  War- 
burg's essays  calling  for  a  central  bank,  Pro- 
fessor K.  R.  A.  Sellgman,  of  the  internalfonal 
banking  family,  and  head  of  the  Departjnent 
of  Economics,  Columbia  University,  said: 

"The  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is  the  wotk  of 
Mr.  Warburg  mcwe  than  any  other  man  in 
the  country."  „      L     » 

Paul  Morltz  Warburg,  whom  Present 
Wilson  subsequently  appointed  first  qhalr- 
man  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, was  an  Immigrant  from  Geijany. 
His  primary  allegiance  was  to  his  Amlly 
banking  house  of  W.  M.  Warburg  Company 
of  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam.  ' 

During  World  War  I  the  M.  W.  Wa^urg 
Company  financed  Germany's  war  a^nst 
the  Allied  forces.  Paul's  brother.  Max.  hfeaded 
the  German  Secret  Service.  I 

During  the  war  years,  Paul  Warburg"*  firm 
of  Kuhn,  Loeb  Company  had  five  represent- 
atives In  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment In  charge  of  Liberty  Loans,  thus  Mianc- 
ing  America's  war  effort  against  the  Halser. 
It  Is  unlikely  that  considerations  or  hu- 
manltarianlsm  or  patriotism  Inspired!  such 
Interlocking,  International  financing  Of  the 
agony  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Eustace  Mulllns  In  his  book.  "The 
Federal  Reserve  Conspiracy,"  noted  [that, 
"Woodrow  Wilson  and  (Senator)  Carter 
Glass  are  given  fuU  credit  for  the  (Pfcderal 
Reserve)  act  by  contemporary  historians, 
but  of  all  the  politicians  concerned,  ^llson 
had  the  least  to  do  with  the  fight  ovfcr  the 
Act  In  Congress. 

Mr.  George  Creel,  veteran  Washington  cor- 
respondent, wrote  in  Harper's  Weel(ly  of 
June  25,  1915:  ! 

"As  far  as  the  Democratic  Party  w»*  con- 
cerned. Woodrow  Wilson  was  without  In- 
fluence, save  for  the  patronage  he  possessed. 
It  was  (William  Jennings)  Bryan  who 
whipped  Oongre«B  Into  line  on  ...  the  cur- 
rency bill.  Mr.  Bryan  later  wrote.  Thatils  the 
oxM  thing  in  my  public  career  that  I  regret — 
my  work  to  secure  the  enactment  ♦f  the 
Federal  Reserve  Law.'  " 

Mulllns  summed  up  the  effect  o>  this 
fantastic  Uw  In  the  following  words:: 

"The  money  and  credit  reeourcea  W  the 
United  States  were  now  In  the  completje  con- 
trol of  the  banker's  alliance  between  J.  P. 
Morgan's  First  National  Bank  group,  and 
Kuhn.  Loeto's  National  City  Bank,  whose 
principal  loyalties  were  to  the  lntem*tlonal 
banking  InteresU  then  quartered  In  IX)ndon, 
and  which  moved  to  New  York  during  the 
First  World  War." 

OoDgreaKnan  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  oC  Mln- 
neaota,  flatber  of  the  famous  fiyer,  i^ade  a 
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prophetic  statement  on  the  swindle  which 
had  been  foisted  on  the  American  people. 
Speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  Decem- 
ber 23.  1813,  the  day  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
became  law.  Mr.  Lindbergh  s&ld : 

"This  Act  ertabUshes  the  moet  gigantic 
trust  on  earth.  When  the  President  (Wilson) 
signs  this  bill  the  Invisible  government  of  the 
Monetary  Power  will  be  legalized  ...  the 
worst  legislative  crime  of  the  ages  Is  per- 
petrated by  this  banking  and  currency  bill." 
The  crimes  alleged  by  Congressman  Und- 
bergh  were  subsequently  defined  by  the 
Honorable  Louis  T.  McFadden. 

In  a  statement  of  particulars,  here  offered 
m  abridged  form,  Chairman  McFadden,  on 
May  23,  1933,  brought  Impeachment  charges 
against  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  heads  of  the  12  member  banks 
(Congressional  Record,  bound  volume,  pp. 
4065-4068) . 

"Whereas  I  charge  them  Jointly  and  sev- 
erally with  having  brought  about  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  national  currency  of  the  United 
States  In  order  that  the  gold  value  of  aald 
currency  might  be  given  to  private  Inter- 
ests. .  .  . 

"I  charge  them  .  .  .  with  having  arbltrarllv 
and  unlawfully  taken  over  $80,000,000,000.00 
(eighty  billion  dollars)  from  the  United 
Stupes  Government  In  the  year  1928  .... 

•1  charge  them  .  .  .  with  having  arbitrarily 
and  unlawfully  raised  and  lowered  the  rates 
on  money  .  .  .  increased  and  diminished  the 
volume  of  currency  In  circulation  for  the 
benefit  of  private  Interests  .... 

"I  charge  them  .  .  with  having  brought 
about  the  decline  In  prices  on  the  New  Tork 
Stne^t  Exchanee  .... 

"I  charge  them  .  .  .  with  having  conspired 
to  concentrate  United  States  Government  se- 
curities .  .  .  and  thus  .  .  .  having  conspired 
to  transfer  to  foreigners  and  International 
money  lenders  title  to  and  control  of  the 
financial  resources  of  the  United  States  .... 
"I  charge  them  .  .  .  with  havlne  published 
false  and  misleading  propaganda  intended  to 
deceive  the  American  people  and  to  cause  the 
United  States  to  lose  Its  independence.  .  . 

"1  charge  them  .  .  .",  Congressman  McFad- 
den concluded,  "with  the  crime  of  having 
treasonably  conspired  and  acted  against  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  having  treasonably  conspired  to  destroy 
the  constitutional  government  of  the  United 
States." 

Congressman  McPadden's  shocking  Indict- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  those  who  maneuvered  Its  adop- 
tion by  the  Congress,  was  moved  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  It  still  awaits  re- 
porting to  the  House  floor  and  action  to  im- 
peach both  former  and  present  members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  and  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  for  criminal  conspiracy  against  the 
People  of  the  United  States. 

The  final  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
an  "Invisible  Government  of  Monetary 
Power"  will  continue  to  control  the  Ameri- 
can destiny  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
her  People  must  ultimately  be  made  by  the 
citizens  of  this  nation. 

To  begin  the  task  of  exposing  and  neu- 
tralizing the  men  and  the  system  which 
seeks  to  overthrow  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  impose  a  world  governance  over 
our  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  I  am  em- 
Dowered  to  present  to  the  lawmakers  of  the 
StAte  of  Wisconsin  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislative  and 
Research  Committee,  and  subscribed  to  by 
constituents  who  support  the  Wisconsin 
campaign  to  restore  the  Constitution: 

A  resolution  declaring  that  the  people  of 
this  State  should  debate  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  government  which  derives  Its  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed  can  voluntarily, 
by  treaty  or  otherwise,  alienate  the  political 
sovereignty  of  a  free  people. 
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The  resolution  calls  for  an  Investigation 
by  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature  of  the 
actions  of  Federal  agents  who  have  pur- 
ported to  negotiate  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  with  private  interests  to  transfer 
vast  powers  of  govenunent,  and  to  surrender 
rights  and  liberties  assured  to  the  People 
imder  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
to  foreigners  and  to  international  money 
lenders  In  violation  of  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  resolution  further  requests  that  the 
Wisconsin  State  Legislature  promulgate  and 
enact  appropriate  statutes  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  enforcement  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  Include  crimi- 
nal sanctions  for  violators,  with  regard  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  and  other  ultra  vires  acts  by  agents 
of  the  Federal  Government  who  have,  by 
these  ultra  vires  acts,  attempted  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  In  a 
manner  not  sanctioned  by  Article  V. 

We  respectfully  demand.  If  It  be  God's  wUl, 
that  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin  act  at  once  to  restore  Amer- 
ica's legacy  of  Freedom  to  the  descendants 
of  the  pioneers,  the  warriors,  and  the  engi- 
neers who  gave  their  blood,  sweat  and  treas- 
ure to  establish  and  defend  It. 

Thank  you  tot  your  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion. 

Rbsolution  No.  1.  Wisconsin  Legislative 
AND  Rbsbarch  CoMMrrrxx,  Inc. 
(A  resolution  declaring  that  the  people  of 
this  State  should  debate  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  government  which  derives  Its  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed  can  voluntarily, 
by  treaty  or  otherwise,  alienate  the  political 
sovereignty  of  a  free  people.) 

Whereas,  Federal  Agencies,  by  treaty  and 
other  acts,  allege  the  transfer  of  vast  powers 
of  government  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  international  agencies  in 
violation  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  State  oi  the  People,  and 

Whereas,  a  compliant  Congress  permits  the 
commitment  of  America's  soldier  sons  to  in- 
ternational military  adventures  "with  neither 
promise  nor  hop>e  of  Victory";  and 

Whereas,  the  actions  of  Federal  agents  ex- 
hibit a  contempt  for  the  limited  delegated 
powers  enumf-rated  In  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, which  Is  very  explicit  about  the 
authority  for  making  war  and  keeping  peace; 
and 

Whereas,  American  citizens,  acting  through 
their  State  Legislature,  are  morally  and 
legally  obligated  to  do  whatever  may  be  nec- 
essary to  insure  that  all  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
respected  and  enforced,  be  It  therefore 

Resolved  that  the  Wisconsin  Legislative 
and  Research  Committee  does  hereby  call  for 
an  Investigation  of  the  actions  of  Federal 
agents  with  regard  to  United  Nations  agree- 
ments and  other  ultra  vires  acts  and  demands 
enforcement  of  tht  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  In  relation  thereto. 

To  Implement  these  objectives,  the  Wis- 
consin Legislative  and  Research  Committee 
submits  to  the  Legislators  of  the  sovereign 
State  of  Wisconsin,  In  accord  with  the  oath 
to  which  thest  officeholders  subscribed  upon 
accepting  position  of  public  trust  ("to  sup- 
port this  Constitution")  and  In  consonance 
with  the  obligations  of  the  parties  to  the 
Constitutional  compact  ("to  Insure  that  all 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  respected 
and  enforced  within  the  botmdarles  of  the 
State"),  the  following  proposals  and 
demands: 

1.  That  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature 
Investigate  the  actions  of  certain  federal 
agents  who  have  purported  to  negotiate  with 
foreign  governments  to  coerce  the  State  into 
agreements  which  would  surrender  to  ror- 
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elgn  governments  the  rights  and  liberties  as- 
sured to  the  People  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and 

Which  would  surrender  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment which  this  Constitution  guarantees 
to  preserve  to  our  People,  and 

Which  would  transfer  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  now  serving  In  the  United 
States  military  establishment  to  a  United 
Nations  army  In  the  name  of  "International 
peace  and  security." 

2.  That  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature 
promulgate  and  enact  appropriate  statutes 
which  will  provide  for  enforcement  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  other 
ultra  vires  acts  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

3.  That  such  deliberations,  decisions  and 
statutory  enactments  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
Legislature  shall  be  disseminated  In  compli- 
ance with  Section  1,  Article  IV,  and  shall  re- 
spect the  provisions  of  Section  2  and  Section 
4.  Article  IV,  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

Adopted  this  26th  day  of  July,  1970,  by  the 
Wisconsin  Legislative  and  Research  Commit- 
tee, Inc.,  Post  Ofllce  Box  48,  Brookfleld,  Wis- 
consin 53008. 

1971  Assembly  Joint  RESOLirnoN  34  or  ■the 
State  or  Wisconsin 

Establishing  a  special  Joint  committee  to 
study  the  constitutionality  of  the  federal 
goveniment's  relations  with  the  United 
Nations. 

analysis  by  the  legislative  rkterence 

BUREAU 

This  Joint  resolution  establishes  a  special 
Joint  committee,  comprised  of  4  senators 
and  4  representatives  to  the  assembly,  to 
study  the  constitutionality  of  the  actions  of 
federal  agencies  with  regard  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  effect  of  these  actions  on  the 
state  and  possible  measures  which  could  be 
taken  by  this  state  to  punish  unconstitu- 
tional actions.  The  committee  shall  report 
Its  findings  to  the  legislature  within  6 
months  after  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Whereas,  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  at  the 
time  of  Its  admission  Into  the  Union  of  the 
States  as  attested  by  Its  ratification  of  the 
agreement  known  as  the  Constltxiitlon  of  the 
United  States,  assumed  all  obligations  to 
the  pet^le  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  several  states  that  were  parties  to 
the  same  agreement,  to  Insure  that  all  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  respected  and  enforced  within 
the  boundaries  and  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  state  of  Wisconsin;   and 

Whereas,  3  federal  agencies  of  government 
were  created  by  Article  I,  Article  n  and  Arti- 
cle m  of  that  compact;  and 

Whereas,  it  appears,  under  what  has  been 
asserted  to  be  a  legal  use  of  these  limited  and 
enumerated  delegated  powers,  that  the  fed- 
eral executive  and  legislative  branches  have 
negotiated  with  foreign  governments  and  en- 
tered Into  agreements  which  may  constitute 
a  surrender  to  foreign  governments  of  certain 
rights  and  liberties  assured  to  the  people  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  may  surrender  certain  powers  of 
government  which  this  Constitution  guaran- 
tees to  preserve  to  our  people;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  some  of  these  agree- 
ments, Wisconsin  men  have  been  drafted  Into 
the  armed  forces  and  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries to  fight  and  die  In  a  series  of  undeclared 
"No-Wln"  wars;  and 

Whereas,  engaging  in  war  without  a  Dec- 
laration of  War  by  Congress  constitutes  a 
violation  of  Article  1,  S«:tlon  8.  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  senate  con- 
curring. That  the  legislature  hereby  estab- 
lishes a  special  Joint  committee  consisting  of 
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4  senators  and  4  representatives  to  the  as- 
sembly, appointed  as  are  members  of  stand- 
ing committees,  to  investigate  the  question 
of  whether  the  agreement  which  Is  repre- 
sented to  be  entered  Into  by  federal  agencies, 
acting  as  representatives  of  these  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  so-called  United 
Nations  Organization  and  treaties  made  un- 
der this  organization,  be  within  the  power 
and  authority  granted  to  said  agencies  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and, 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  committee  be  fv^ther 
authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  the 
question  of  whether  these  agreements  affect 
the  state  of  Wisconsin,  or  relate  to  the  re- 
linquishment of  any  of  the  laws  or  rights  af- 
fecting the  state  of  Wisconsin  or  Its  people, 
and  whether  there  Is  any  change  proposed  to 
be  made  which  would  deprive  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  or  Its  people  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges or  would  Involve  any  change  in  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  known  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  without 
the  consent  of  the  government  of  the  people 
of  this  state  or  of  the  several  states;  and.  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  Inquire  Into 
what  measures  may  be  taken  by  this  state  to 
enforce  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  to  punish  any  Infractions  thereof  that 
may  appear  to  be  sanctioned  by  any  unlawful 
use  of  pvirported  authority  by  an  agency  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  report  Its 
findings  to  the  legislature  not  later  than  6 
months  following  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Statement  bt  the  President  on  RESTRtJC- 
tuking  of  Governbcent  Service  Systems 

The  Reorganization  Act  which  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  and  which  I  am  signing  to- 
day gives  the  President  Important  tools  In 
his  effort  to  make  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment work  more  effectively.  As  a  part  of  that 
same  effort,  I  am  announcing  today  cerUln 
structural  changes  which  I  am  making  In 
the  systems  through  which  the  government 
provides  important  social  and  economic 
services. 

It  was  possible  for  me  to  take  these  partic- 
ular actions  without  the  authority  extended 
under  the  Reorganization  Act.  I  announce 
them  at  this  time,  however,  because  they 
provide  specific  Illustrations  of  ways  In 
which  we  can  make  significant  improvement 
In  the  quality  of  government  by  making  It 
operate  more  efficiently. 

This  restructuring  expresses  my  concern 
that  we  make  much  greater  progress  in  our 
struggle  against  social  problems.  The  best 
way  to  facilitate  such  progress,  I  believe.  Is 
not  by  adding  massively  to  the  bturdens 
which  government  already  bears  but  rather 
by  finding  better  vrays  to  perform  the  work 
of  the  government. 

That  work  Is  not  finished  when  a  law  Is 
passed,  nor  Is  it  accomplished  when  an  agen- 
cy In  Washington  is  assigned  to  administer 
new  legislation.  These  are  cMily  preliminary 
steps;  in  the  end  the  real  work  is  done  by 
the  men  who  Implement  the  law  In  the  field. 

The  performance  of  the  men  In  the  field, 
however,  Is  directly  linked  to  the  administra- 
tive structures  and  procedures  within  which 
they  work.  It  Is  here  that  the  government's 
effectiveness  too  often  Is  undermined.  The 
organization  of  federal  services  has  often 
grown  up  piece-meal — creating  gaps  In  some 
areas,  duplications  In  others,  and  general 
inefficiencies  across  the  country.  Bach  agency 
for  example,  has  its  own  set  of  regional  offices 
and  regional  boundaries;  if  a  director  of  one 
operation  Is  to  meet  with  his  counterpart  In 
another  branch  of  the  government,  he  often 
must  make  an  airplane  trip  to  see  him.  Or 
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consider  two  federal  ofllclals  who  work  to- 
gether on  poverty  problems  In  the  same 
neighborhood,  but  who  work  for  different 
Departments  and,  therefore,  find  themselves 
In  two  different  administrative  regions,  re- 
porting to  headquarters  In  two  widely  sepa- 
rated cities. 

Coordination  cannot  flourish  under  condi- 
tions such  as  that.  Yet  without  re«a  coordi- 
nation, Intelligent  and  efllclent  government 
Is  Impossible;  money  and  time  are  wasted 
and  Important  goals  are  compromised. 

This  Is  why  I  said  In  the  campaign  last  fall 
that  "the  need  Is  not  to  dismantle  govern- 
ment but  to  modernize  It."  The  systematic 
reforms  I  announce  today  are  designed  to 
help  In  that  modernization  process.  I  would 
discuss  those  reforms  under  three  headings: 
rationalization,  coordination  and  decentrali- 
zation. It  should  be  recognized,  of  oourse, 
that  the  three  elements  are  Interdependent. 
Without  one  the  others  would  be  meaning- 
less. 

I.  The  first  concern  Is  to  rationalize  the 
way  our  service  delivery  systems  are  orga- 
nized. I  have  therefore  Issued  a  directive 
which  streamlines  the  field  operations  of  five 
agencies  by  establishing — for  the  first  time — 
common  regional  boundaries  and  regional 
office  locations.  This  Instruction  affects  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Dep€uament  of 
Health,  EducaUon  and  Welfare,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Office  of  Economic  OppcMaunlty.  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The  activi- 
ties of  these  agencies — particularly  in  serv- 
ing disadvantaged  areas  of  our  society — are 
closely  related.  Uniform  boundaries  and  re- 
gional office  locations  will  help  assure  that 
they  are  also  closely  coordinated. 

The  eight  new  regions  and  the  locations  of 
the  new  regional  centers  are  as  follows: 

Region  I  {Botton) — Connecticut,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rliode  Is- 
la:id,  and  Vermont. 

Region  II  (New  York  C«y)— New  YM-k. 
New  Jersey,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

Region  III  (Philadelphia)— Dti&waxt,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania.  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia. 

Region  IV  (i*tlanta)— Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee. 

Region  V  (Chicago) — Illinois,  Indiana. 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

Region  VI  (Dallas-Fort  Worth) — Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
Region  VII  (Denver) — Colorado,  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Montana.  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

Region  VIII  (San  Francisco) — Alaska.  Ari- 
zona. California.  Guam,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington. 

I  am  asking  all  other  federal  agencies  to 
take  note  of  these  instructions,  and  I  am 
requesting  that  any  changes  In  their  field 
organization  structures  be  made  consistent 
with  our  ultimate  goal:  uniform  boundaries 
and  field  office  locations  for  all  social  or  eco- 
nomic programs  requiring  Interagency  or  in- 
tergovernmental coordination. 

My  directive  also  asks  that  the  five  Depart- 
ments and  agencies  involved  provide  high- 
level  representation  In  cities  where  regional 
offices  do  not  exist.  Such  physical  relocations 
as  are  required  will  be  made  over  the  next 
eighteen  months,  with  special  efforts  to  min- 
imize disruptions  to  the  programs,  the  em- 
ployees, and  the  communities  Involved. 

II.  The  second  step  in  this  reform  process 
emphasizes  coordination.  It  calls  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  regional  coxindl  concept  from 
the  four  cltlea  where  it  presently  operates 
(Chicago,  New  York,  Atlanta,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco) to  all  eight  of  the  new  regional  cen- 
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ters.  The  regional  council  Is  a  coordinating 
body  on  which  each  of  the  involved  ageliclee 
U  represented.  It  offers  an  excellent  oJeans 
through  which  the  various  arms  of  the  fed- 
eral government  can  work  cloeely  togethfer  In 
defining  piroblems,  devising  strategies  to  tneet 
thean,  eliminating  friction  and  duplications. 
and  evaluating  results.  Such  councllsj  can 
make  It  possible  for  the  Federal  government 
to  speak  consistently  and  with  a  single  Voice 
In  Its  dealings  with  states  and  localities. jwlth 
private  organizations,  and  with  the  public. 

m.  The  third  phase  of  this  systematic  re- 
structuring of  domestic  programs  focuae  on 
decentralizaUon.  I  am  asking  the  EMrect^r  of 
the  Biireau  of  the  Budget  to  Join  with  the 
heads  of  nine  departments  and  agencleaj  In  a 
review  of  existing  relationships  between  cen- 
tralized authorities  and  their  field  operations. 
Participating  in  the  review  will  be  th^  De- 
partments of  Agriculture;  Commerce;  H»lth, 
Education,  and  Welfare:  Housing  and  UJrban 
Development;  Labor;  Transportation:  j  Jus- 
tice; the  OfQce  of  Economic  Opportunltyj  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  ; 

This  review  Is  designed  to  produce  sptclflc 
recommendations  as  to  how  each  agency: 
(1)  can  eliminate  unnecessary  steps  ii  the 
delegation  process;  (2)  can  develop  organi- 
zational forms  and  administrative  practices 
which  win  mesh  more  closely  with  thobe  of 
all  other  Departments;  and  (3)  can  glvepiore 
day-by-day  authority  to  tboee  who  are  at 
lower  levels  In  the  administrative  hierarchy. 
Decentralized  decision-making  will  ma«e  for 
better  and  quicker  decisions — It  will  alfD  in- 
crease cooperation  and  coordination  beliween 
the  Federal  government  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  states  and  localities  on  the  other.  Those 
Federal  employees  who  deal  every  day  with 
state  and  local  offlcUls  will  be  given  greater 
decision-making  respwnslbllity. 

Again,  this  action  Is  a  concrete  manifesta- 
tion of  a  concern  I  expressed  diirlnf  the 
campaign:  "Busluess  learned  long  ago<  that 
decentralization  was  a  means  to  better  per- 
formance. It's  time  government  learned  the 
same  lesson." 

Some  of  the  reforms  which  I  am  announc- 
ing today  have  been  urged  for  many  y^ars — 
but  again  and  again  they  have  been 
thwarted.  This  Inertia  must  be  overcom*.  Old 
procedures  that  are  Inefficient,  however 
comfortable  and  familiar  they  may  eeem. 
must  be  exchanged  for  new  systems  t?hlch 
do  the  job  as  It  must  be  done. 

The  particular  reforms  I  have  dlsoussed 
here  are  pairt  of  a  broad  and  continuing 
process  of  restructuring  the  basic  service 
systems  of  government.  The  reorganisation 
of  the  Manpower  Administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  Labor — announced  on  tiarch 
13 — Is  another  example  of  this  proceis.  So 
are  the  reforms  which  are  being  made  In  the 
postal  system  and  In  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

I  have  established  both  the  Urban  Affairs 
C3ouncll  and  the  Office  of  Intergovernn»ental 
Relations  In  |>art  so  that  the  government 
coxild  be  better  advised  on  addttlonaS  Im- 
provements In  service  systems.  Furthef  sys- 
tematic restructuring  la  on  the  way  '  Each 
reform,  I  believe,  will  have  a  major  Itnpact 
on  the  quality  of  American  govemmeqt — an 
Impact  which  will  benefit  all  of  our  dtl^ns — 
In  all  parts  of  our  coxmtry — well  beyoiid  the 
lifetime  of  this  Administration. 

The  Federal  government  has  been  as«lgned 
many  new  responsibilities  In  the  las^  sev- 
eral decades — many  of  which  It  carries  and 
many  of  which  it  fumbles.  Many  of  tfte  dis- 
appointments and  frustrations  of  thp  last 
several  years  can  be  blamed  on  the  fact  that 
administrative  performance  has  not  kept 
pace  with  legislative  promise. 

This  situation  mvist  be  changed.  The  ac- 
tions I  announce  today  are  Important!  steps 
toward  achieving  such  changes.  By  ratSonal- 
Izlng,  coordinating,   and  decentralizing  the 
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systems  through  which  government  provides 
important  social  and  economic  services,  we 
can  begin  at  last  to  realize  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  those  who  created  them. 
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Prxss  CONrsRENCK  o^  Dandcl  p.  Moynihaji, 
Assistant   to   the   Preshwnt   for   Urban 
AFFAtts;  Phujp  8.  Huohbs,  Defuty  Direc- 
tor, BtTREAu  of  the  Bttdget;  akd  Ron  Zieg- 
LER,  Press  Secretary  to  the  Pbxsioent 
Mr.  Ziegler.  You  have  the  statement  by 
the   President   on   restructuring   of   Govern- 
ment service  systems.  It  Is  relatively  self-ex- 
planatory. Dr.  Moynlhan  and  Sam  Hughes 
are  here  to  discuss  this  with  you  and  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have.  Their  comments 
are    otf   the    record,    contrary   to    yesterday 
when  It  was  on  a  background  basis. 
Is  Prank  Porter  here?  (Laughter.) 
Dr.  Moynlhan. 

Dr.  MoYNiHAN.  One  can  say  anything  one 
thinks  on  the  record  on  something  about 
the  public  administration  because  it  never 
gets  printed  anyway.  If  we  had  a  war  to 
announce,  by  golly,  everyone  would  be  here. 
This  iB  about  the  first  major  reorganiza- 
tion which  the  President  has  put  into  effect. 
I  think  It  is  a  matter  of  some  Interest,  as 
Sam  Hughes,  our  distinguished  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  will  attest,  that  it  has 
been  something  Presidents  have  been  trying 
to  put  Into  effect  for  almost  20  years  now. 

This  Is  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
American  Republic  that  the  regional  bounda- 
ries of  the  major  domestic  programs  will  be 
CO- terminus. 

You  see  how  quickly  you  lose  audiences 
with  things  like  that?    (Laughter.) 

The  pattern  has  built  up  that  each  depart- 
ment, when  departments  have  been  estab- 
lished and  agencies  have  been  established, 
their  regional  boundaries  have  responded  to 
the  sort  of  peculiarities  of  subjects  or  the 
Congressional  arrangements  that  led  to  their 
enactment  or  Just  randomness.  The  result 
has  been  that  there  has  been  wide  variation 
In  the  regional  headquarters. 

There  are  two  subjects,  if  I  could  point 
this  out.  One  is  what  Ls  the  city  which  has 
the  regional  headquarters,  and  secondly, 
which  are  the  States  that  make  up  the  re- 
gion. Both  the  States  have  varied  and  the 
regional  headquarters  have  varied.  This,  as 
we  have  gradually  found  In  domestic  affairs 
as  more  and  more  we  have  had  to  work  one 
program  in  relation  to  another  or  we  have 
developed  programs  such  as  Model  Cities, 
which,  by  definition  and  by  statute  presumed 
the  working  between  different  department.s 
on  a  common  subject,  that  the  regional  ar- 
rangements simply  Impeded  us  very  seri- 
ously 

It  made  It  possible  to  stand  In  the  Fish 
Room,  now  In  the  Roosevelt  Room,  and 
announce  enormous  events  and  nothing  hap- 
pened, because  there  was  no  structure  out 
there  to  make  It  happen,  because  If  there  Is 
a  rule  In  political  science.  It  Is  that  Gov- 
ernment follows  its  structure. 

What  the  President  has  done  In  the  face 
of  not  a  little  bit  of  presumed  difficulty.  Is 
to  draw  common  boundaries  to  establish 
common  regional  headquarter  cities  for  this 
beginning  group  of  domestic  departments 
with  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  ex- 
panded in  the  future. 

It  Is  this,  I  think,  that  begins  to  make 
not  Just  the  question  of  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral progrsuns  a  serious  Issue  and  a  possible 
result,  but  also  begins  to  give  some  struc- 
ture to  the  subject  of  decentralization.  It 
can't  be  decentralized  government  unless 
you  have  a  system  of  arrangements  in  the 
field  to  which,  with  authority,  with  discre- 
tion and  responsibility,  it  can  be  given. 

I  think  we  are  creating  such  a  structure. 
It  will  be  a  long  time,  perhaps.  In  becom- 
ing a  reality,  but  It  Is  an  absolutely  in- 
dispensable first  move.  As  I  say  to  you.  for 


20  years  we  have  sought  this  arrangement 
and  now,  at  length,  we  have  It. 

I  suppose  my  final  comment  would  be 
that  there  Is  still  quite  a  bit  of  detailed 
working  out  of  the  forms  In  which  authority 
Is  delegated  from  different  agencies  to  their 
regional  headquarters.  As  between  different 
departments,  there  are  quite  different  levels 
of  regional  responsibilities.  Initiative  and  so 
forth,  and  bringing  some  responsibility  into 
that  Is  the  work  of  years  to  come — the  year 
to  come  In  any  event. 

Q.  Can  you  really  put  these  together  in  a 
field  where  you  do  have  a  central  office  or  are 
we  going  to  have  a  hEtlf  dozen  or  dozen  offices 
to  go  to?  Can  one  person  speak  with  author- 
ity In  the  regional  authority? 

Dr.  MoYNiHAN.  Sam,  do  you  want  to  join 
me  here  at  the  lectern? 

That  Is  the  work  of  the  years  to  come.  We 
have  already  begun  In  four  cities  a  Regional 
Council,  begun  last  August:  Just  getting 
some  sense  In  Itself,  not  more  than  an- 
nounced, really.  But  the  question  of  how 
much  of  a  coherent  decision-making  appa- 
ratus we  will  be  able  to  develop  at  regional, 
levels  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  how  much  you 
want,  but  it  is  now  possible  to  find  that  out. 
and  up  until  now  it  has  simply  been  a  hypo- 
thetical question  for  professors. 

Q.  Win  these  offices  all  be  In  one  office 
building? 

Dr.  MoYNiHAN.  Some  of  these  are  pretty 
large  offices.  There  Is  a  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing In  each  of  these  cities.  In  some  oases  they 
will  all  be  In  the  same  structure  and  In  other 
cases  they  will  not.  Some  of  these  are  big 
places. 

If  I  could  just  say,  In  the  whole  question 
of  public  administration,  making  the  Gov- 
ernment work,  in  delivering  public  services, 
the  biggest  single  weakness  of  the  American 
National  Oovermnent  has  been  its  field 
structure. 
Mr.  Httghxs.  I  agree. 

Dr.  MOTNIHAN.  And  not  to  attend  to  that  Is 
Just  not  to  be  serious  about  this  subject.  It 
Is  perhaps  the  least  exciting  subject  In  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  has  been  the  source  of  the 
problem,  just  not  In  being  able  to  muster  the 
attention  of  persons  to  Its  absolutely  essen- 
tial natTire. 

For  that  reason  It  was  almost  the  first  is- 
sue we  took  up  In  the  Urban  Affairs  Council 
out  of  the  experience  that  If  you  didn't  take 
it  up  early  and  get  It  done  fast,  other  more 
glamorous  Issues  would  drive  It  into  the 
next  Administration. 

Q.  Will  you  save  money,  too,  or  Is  this  just 
for  efficiency? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  would  regard  It  as  In  the  In- 
terest of  efficiency.  In  your  terms  It  Is  a  man- 
agement action.  It  could  produce  savings. 
It  is  not  designed  to  do  that.  Rather,  It  is 
designed  to  make  it  easier  to  manage  Fed- 
eral programs  out  in  the  field  where  services 
must  be  delivered,  and  also  to  make  It  easier 
for  the  States  and  cities  to  deal  with  the 
Federal  agencies. 

Think  of  the  Governor  of  Colorado,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  Mayor  of  Denver,  who  must 
deal  with  Federal  regional  offices  In  Denver, 
San  Prandsco,  Fort  Worth-Dallas,  or  Kansas 
City.  He  has  an  almost  impossible  kind  of 
a  problem,  In  a  physical  sense,  to  span.  He  Is 
left  with  correspondence  and  telephone  calls 
and  so  on. 

So  the  co-location  Is  the  starting  point  for 
a  whole  range  of  actions  which,  ac  Pat  said, 
we  hope  to  evolve  over  the  coming  months. 
Q.  How  mfiny  Congressmen  are  losing  of- 
fices In  their  cities  and  how  mad  are  they 
about  It? 

Mr.  Hughes.  On  the  latter  point.  I  am  not 
reaUy  an  authority.  My  Impression  is  that 
the  decibels,  at  least  at  this  point,  are  not 
impossibly  high.  Part  of  the  difficulty  over 
the  years,  the  major  part  of  the  difficulty 
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has  been,  as  Pat  said,  on  the  one  hand  this 
Is  not  a  glamorous  kind  of  action,  and  on 
tne  other  hand  it  has  been  a  kind  of  contro- 
versial action  and  has  taken  courage  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  agency 
heads,  the  Urban  Affairs  Council  and  the 
President  to  bring  It  off. 

If  you  are  Interested,  we  have  a  map  of 
the  revised  organizational  structure,  atnd  a 
listing  of  the  State  movements  that  are  in- 
volved, agency  by  agency.  The  picture  gets 
fairly  complicated  because  each  agency,  and 
la  some  Instances  even  bureaus  within  agen- 
cies, have  a  different  field  structure,  so  you 
have  to  look  at  it  In  fairly  fine  detail. 

Dr.  MOYNIHAN.  Could  I  add  one  point?  In 
those  cities  which  have  been  regional  head- 
quarters for  departments  and  will  cease  to 
be,  we  are  leaving  behind  a  high-level  de- 
partment representative  responding  to  the 
fact  that  those  are  important  cities  and  are 
intended  to  be  sub-regions  at  the  very  least. 
There  will  be  very  little  actual  movement 
of  people  here  as  compared  to  that  which 
would  take  place  in  the  normal  course  of 
events. 
What  do  you  estimate,  about  1,800  people? 
Mr.  Hughes.  Probably  less  than  that  net, 
and  we  anticipate  that  the  moves  would  take 
place,  to  the  extent  they  are  necessary,  over 
a  year  or  a  year  tuid  a  half,  so  that  the  per- 
sonal Impact  could  be  minimized. 

Dr.  MoYNiHAN.  These  are  high-level  and 
particularly  high-level  people  in  America 
tend  to  move  around  anyway. 
Q.  Do  you  mean  you  are  not  closing  offices? 
Mr.  Hughes.  I  think  the  situation  is  this: 
With  eight  regions  obviously  there  are  major 
concentrations  of  population  that  would  not 
have  a  regional  office  In  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  have  as  many  regions  as  would  be 
implicit  In  that  kind  of  arrangement  creates 
an  impossible  kind  of  administrative  struc- 
ture. 

So  as  we  see  It  the  ideal  would  be  to  have 
cities  not  Included  as  regional  headquar- 
ters, like  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Detroit, 
Pittsburgh,  perhaps,  as  focuses  within  a  par- 
ticular region,  focuses  of  Federal  personnel 
also,  and  having  significant  Federal  repre- 
sentation and  some  authority  In  their  ovm 
right. 

Q.  Can  either  of  you  name  the  cities  that 
aie  losing  regional  headquarters? 
Dr.  MoYNEHAN.  There  are  five  times  eight. 
Mr.  Hughes.  We  can  list  cities.  There  are 
lots  of  moves  back  and  forth.  Because  of  the 
change  In  structure  certain  agencies  move 
one  way  and  other  agencies  move  another. 
We  can,  if  you  would  like,  take  an  agency 
at  a  time  after  this  session,  if  you  want  to, 
and  discuss  the  moves  individually.  We  know 
this,  but 

Q.  Are  there  40  different  regional  offices 
now? 

Dr.  MOYNIHAN.  You  can  have  eight  re- 
gions and  five  agencies.  You  don't  have  40, 
but  you  have  a  maximum  of  40.  The  areas 
from  which  people  are  moving  in  and  out  are 
much  simpler. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  can  run  through  the  list. 
Charlottesville  will  be  affected;  Washington, 
D.  C.  Austin.  Kansas  City  has  been  discussed; 
Birmingham.  Baltimore,  Nashville.  There  are 
a  number  of  moves  back  and  forth  Involving 
New  York  City  Itself,  depending  on  whether 
the  particular  agency  had  headquarters  there 
or  not.  New  Orleans,  Cleveland,  Seattle 

Dr.  MoYNiHAN.  I  will  give  you  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  thing  involved.  New  York  City 
18  no  longer  a  regional  headquarters  for  HUD, 
out  It  becomes  a  regional  headquarters  for 
the  other  agencies.  People  who  were  In  New 
York  City  In  a  HUD  arrangement  who  will 
nwve  to  New  England  and  HUD 

Mr.  Hughes.  HUD  stays. 

Dr.  MoYNiHAN.  But  the  New  England  peo- 
ple go  out.  HUD'S  regional  headquarters  re- 
«n«ln  in  New  York,  but  there  win  be  a  trans- 
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fer  of  persons  who  have  been  in  New  York 
working  on  New  England  which  now  goes  to 
Boston.  It  aounds  c<xnplex,  but  It  Is  a  simple 
reorganization . 

Q.  WIU  Buffalo,  New  York  be  affected  by 
any  of  these  moves? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  The  Presldmt  said  the  things  you  are 
doing  today  are  not  Involved  in  the  signing 
of  the  Reorganization  Act.  What  are  you 
planning  to  do  with  the  Reorganlzatlcm  Act 
to  streamline  the  Government,  or  what  are 
the  plans  of  using  the  powers  of  the  act  the 
President  has  Just  signed? 

Dr.  MOYNIHAN.  Don't  you  think  we  have 
enough   trouble    for   one   day?    (Laughter.) 

Q.  You  don't  have  t^at  In  the  works? 

Dr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes.  Remember  that  the 
reorganization  powers  have  existed  for  20 
years,  and  are  sort  of  a  standing  concomitant 
of  the  Presidency  and  In  a  normally  effective 
Government  reorganization  considerations 
are  always  going  on.  It  Is  a  more  intensive 
point  than  in  the  earlier  Administration  and 
President  Nixon  has  spoken  with  special  in- 
terest on  this.  I  think  you  can  look  forward  to 
proposals,  but  we  have  nothing  right  now. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Lots  of  things  axe  being  looked 
at. 

Q.  You  pointed  out  that  for  20  yeaxs  p>eople 
have  been  interested  In  this.  Can  you 
Identify  some  of  the  obstacles  that  have  come 
up  over  the  years? 

Dr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  think  Sam  put  It  beet. 
This  is  the  kind  of  subject  that  people  who 
are  close  to  Qovernment  are  very  passionate 
about  and  people  out  of  Government  don't 
even  know  about.  It  always  happens.  To  be 
associated  wit^  the  movement  of  some  re- 
soiu-ces  from  one  part  of  the  Congressional 
map  to  tknother.  So  there  have  always  been 
people  who  by  definition  will  have  to  be 
against  It. 

This  combination  of  a  rather  low  level  of 
public  interest  and  a  rather  specific  level  of 
local  opposition  has  meant  by  and  large  that 
no  President  has  ever  been  willing  to  bite 
the  buUet.  Now  we  have  done  so. 

Mind  you,  once  it  takes  place,  then  the 
new  arrangements  become  sacred  and 
absolutely  Imbedded  in  the  Constitutional 
division  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  think  a  factor,  also,  is  the 
growing  obviousness  of  the  need  to  do  this 
sort  of  thing,  given  the  structures  that  the 
President  has  set  up,  the  Urban  Affairs 
Council,  the  Interrelationship  that  this  group 
of  agencies  and  others  who  are  Involved  in 
urban  problems. 

Q.  What  progress  is  being  made  in  those 
cities  picked  for  Regional   Councils? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  Regional  Councils  that 
have  been  established  are  four  In  number. 
They  were  established  at  the  only  four  cities 
where  the  four  agencies  involve  happen  to 
have  co-located  regional  offices. 

Interestingly  enough,  none  of  those  re- 
gions coincide.  For  Instance,  the  New  York 
regional  office,  those  four  agencies  have  only 
one  State  In  common.  New  York  State.  So 
that  they  have  been  experimental  in  nature 
thus  far.  They  have  proved.  In  our  Judgment 
and  I  believe  In  the  judgment  of  the  people 
who  have  participated  In  the  Councils,  to  be 
a  very  useful  and  productive  experiment  In 
working  together  In  a  fashion  that  is  in- 
creasingly necessary,  but  still  is  somewhat 
novel  in  Federal  activities,  and  this  particular 
geographic  action  that  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  designed  to  encourage  that  kind  of 
cooperation. 

"The  Federal  Government  has  been  or- 
ganized categorically  over  the  years,  and 
agency  programs,  I  think,  have  tended  to 
construct  waUs  around  themselves.  We  need, 
by  these  kinds  of  measures,  to  attempt  to 
pierce  these  walls  and  put  doors  in  them,  and 
so  on,  and  by  the  process  of  co-location  and 
the  advantages  that  are  obvious  In  these  four 
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cities,  have  people  being  able  to  meet  and 
discuss  common  problems,  whether  it  is  the 
Model  Cities  program  or  any  other  of  mutual 
interest. 

Those  advantages,  I  think,  have  appeared 
in  these  four  locations,  and  we  do  plan,  hope- 
fully. If  the  experiment  succeeds,  to  extend 
It  In  other  areas  and  to  other  agencies  and 
programs  where  there  Is  this  same  kind  of 
relationship  and  need. 

Dr.  Moynihan.  We  are  going  to  establish 
Regional  Councils  in  the  four  regional  head- 
quarters. Automatically  that  is  done  today. 

Q.  What  Is  the  make-up  of  these  Regional 
CouncUs?  Who  sits  on  them? 

Dr.  Moynihan.  HEW,  HUD,  Labor  and  GEO. 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  started  with  these  as  a 
nucleus.  We  don't  regard  it  as  the  end  of  It 
all,  but  we  do  want  to  keep  the  Councils  more 
or  less  homogeneous  in  terms  of  their  interest 
and  Involve  those  agencies  essentially  that 
would  be  involved  in  the  Urban  Affairs 
Council  structiue  here  In  Washington. 

Q.  The  figure  1,800  was  dropped,  and  then 
you  seemed  not  sure  of  that.  How  many 
people  are  going  to  be  moved  out  of  the  cities? 

Dr.  MoYNXHAi^.  The  problem  there  Is  that 
these  moves  vtrill  be  phased  over  18  months 
and  am  vmknown  number  of  those  people 
win  leave  their  Jobs  for  other  reasons,  find 
other  places  they  can  stay  In  and  so  there 
win  be  an  empty  slot  moved — Join  the  Army. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  a  count  at  aU? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  would  say  1,200  or  1,400 
may  be  confronted  with  a  move  at  some 
time  In  this  period.  I  hate  to  use  the  num- 
bers, because  they  focus  attention  on  a  prob- 
lem that  may  not  exist,  given  the  time  in- 
terval, given  turnover,  and  given  the  op- 
portunity to  establish  what  may  be  called 
essentially  sub-regional  offices  In  some  of 
these  cities  where  the  employees  might 
otherwise  have  to  move  from. 

Q.  Are  these  only  high-level  people,  or  are 
you  talking  about  clerical  support,  too? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  numbers  Involve  the 
total  rage  of  personnel.  Some  of  them  obvi- 
ously wiU  elect  to  stay,  perhaps,  in  these 
agencies  or  otherwise  disassociate  from  the 
regflonal  office  so  they  don't  have  to  move. 
That  is  part  of  the  problem  of  estimating 
the  moves. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  then  that  there  wUl  be 
400  who  might  find  Jobs  in  the  cities  that 
are  now  working  within  Government.  Is  that 
your  estimate? 

Dr.  Moynihan.  Sure.  It  is  a  long-estab- 
lished industrial  practice  now  when  you 
have  to  make  chainges  in  personnel  to  do 
them  through  the  normal  turn-over  as  much 
as  you  can.  These  end  up  to  be  surprisingly 
painless  affairs  if  they  are  given  time  and 
advance  notice. 

Q.  I  am  stUl  not  clear  on  whether  any 
of  the  current  regional  offices  wUl  completely 
close  in  Kan.sas  City. 

Dr.  Moynihan.  Is  Kansas  City  a  regional 
headquarters? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes. 

Dr.  Moynihan  It  will  no  longer  be.  That 
is  the  one  that  immediately  comes  to  mind. 

Q.  Some  will  disappear  but  reappear  as 
sub-regional  offices? 

Dr.  Moynihan.  Yes.  They  may  have  to  go 
around  and  write  "sub"  on  some  of  the 
windows. 

Q.  Is  Kansas  City 

Mr.  Hughes.  There  Is  a  map  which  would 
show  the  new  regional  structiire  and  we  have 
a  map  which  shows  agency  by  agency  the  im- 
pact in  terms  of  boundaries. 

Q.  How  about  the  numbers  of  Jobs? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  Jobs  we  don't  have,  sim- 
ply because  we  don't  know  what  the  Impact 
will  be  over  a  period  of  time  on  these  people. 
We  don't  know  how  the  sub-regional  struc- 
ture win  be  involved. 

Dr.  Moynihan.  If  we  seem  to  be  a  little 
vague  on  this.  It  Is  not  that  we  are  vague,  it 
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ts  because  this  Is  an  ImmfinBely  con  plex 
subject.  If  you  want  to  know  why  w«  are 
doing  It  you  ought  to  sit  down  and  spend 
the  day  trying  to  And  out  what  Is  the  pres- 
ent state.  We  set  up  a  regional  coun0I  of 
four  major  departments  In  New  York  Cfty — 
New  York  City  being  the  headquartefp  for 
each  of  thoaa  departments  or  agenoles — 
only  to  find  that  the  only  State  those  I  four 
departments  had  In  common  was  New  York 
Itself.  It  Is  Jiist  not  beyond  anybody's  com- 
prehenalon.  It  Is  Just  a  very  complex  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  You  have  not  said  exactly  whether  there 
will  be  any  regional  offices  completely  closed 
down.  Is  the  answer  no? 

Dr.  MoTNiKAN.  Yes.  there  will  be.  In  ^rms 
of  spedflc  departments. 

Q.  Which  ones?  1 

Dr.  MoYNiHAi*.  All  over  this  map.  Wb  can 
spend  the  afternoon  on  It  and  we  will  give 
you  the  data.  | 

Q.  Are  those  the  ones  you  read?  \ 

Mr.  HuQHis.  I  read  the  lUt  of  cities  *here 
there  are  now  regional  offices  or  equivalent 
which  would  be  affected  by  this  action! 

Q.  Does  that  mean  they  will  be  flosed 
down?  I 

Mr.  HxTCHis.  No.  It  means  that  that  will  no 
longer  be  a  regional  office.  There  mayj  be — 
and  In  my  Judgment  probably  will  be-t— per- 
sonnel remaining  there,  perhaps  the  same 
personnel,  but  that  will  not  have  the  label  on 
It,  on  the  door  "Regional  Office." 

Dr.  MoTNTHAW.  Let's  be  very  clear.  There 
are  not  going  to  be  any  doors  locked  l|i  this 
process.  There  Is  no  major  city  In  the 
try  that  doesn't  have  In  It  offices  of 
all  the  major  departments  of  Pede: 
ernment.  The  question  Is:   Where  W' 
tried  to  establish  regional  systems,  wi 
settled  on  elgpht,  and  the  question  Is: 
transfer  to  those  areas  a  measure  of 
tlve,  a  measure  of  responsibility  and  a 
Ity  so  that  In  fact  the  work  of  Governmjent  In 
those  very  areas  oan  go  on  closer  to  th^  areas 
Involved.  Most  of  these  regions  are,  ln| terms 
of    population,    if    you    broke    these    eight 
region*  up  and  put  them  In  the  U.N.  Gazet- 
teer, they  wotUd  be  the  8th,  9th.  10th    11th, 
12th,    13th    and    14th    biggest    and    ilchest 
countries  In  the  world. 

Finding  a  structure  where  you  cato  give 
real  power  and  authority  is  difficult]  It  is 
not  a  question  of  the  taking  of  peopjic  out 
of  Kansas  City  and  into  St.  Louis  and! so  on. 
There  are  going  to  be  HUD  and  HEW,  DOT 
and  Labor  people  In  all  those  places,  tt  is  a 
question  of  where  do  you  locate  th*  man 
you  call  Regional  Director  and  what  l|ind  of 
authority  do  you  give  him  and  do  yc^  give 
to  each  of  your  people  a  sufficiently  cbnver- 
gent  set  of  powers  and  responsibilities  so 
they  In  fact  can  sit  down  and  maki  deci- 
sions of  their  own  that  have  conseqvences. 
Q.  Implicit  In  that.  It  seeff  to  me,  there 
will  have  to  be  a  coordination  amon^  these 
agenoles  in  the  level  of  authority  panted 
regional  directors. 

Dr.  MoTNiHAN.  That  Is  correct.  Tha<  Is  the 
next  phase  of  our  operation. 

Q.  Is  there  going  to  be  any  slngljs  man 
representing  all  of  those? 

Dr.  MoTNiHAN.  No.  we  have  spedUlcally 
rejected  that  idea.  J 

Q.  How  about  in  the  cities  where  |ou  are 
leaving  some  people  behind,  is  there  gt>lng  to 
be  a  single  man  there? 

Dr.  MOTNIHAN.  No.  The  curious  iact  of 
the  American  National  Government  is  that 
there  Is  only  one  "single  man"  an4  be  Is 
called  the  President  and  that  la  the  a^ange- 
ment  we  have. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  Kans»s  City. 
You  are  going  to  move  HEW,  OEO  an4  Labor. 
That  Is  835  pec^le  Involved.  That  is  $3.0  mil- 
lion a  year  in  payroll.  HEW  said  it  will  cost 
them  8800.000  to  go  to  Denver.  The  Missouri 
and   Kansas   delegations,    BepubllcaSs    and 
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Democrats  alike,  are  upset.  They  don't  under- 
stand why  you  are  moving  three  bigger  ci- 
flces  to  Denver  Instead  of  two  smaller  ones 
to  Kansas  City. 

Dr.  MOTNIHAN.  There  are  numbers  that 
have  to  do  with  the  headquarters  functions. 
They  do  not  in  any  sense  reflect  a  necessary 
net  loss  to  that  city  of  Federal  employees  or 
Federal  payroll.  They  Just  don't.  It  would 
be  our  hope  that  any  actual  change  to  this 
would  be  very  minimal,  indeed. 

They  are  changes  in  our  organizational 
structure,  not  in  the  economic  structua^  of 
Kansas  City. 

Mr.  HxTOKES.  I  think  that  la  a  fair  state- 
ment. The  reasons  for  Denver  versus  Kansas 
City — Judgments  differ  on  this — but  there 
are  reasons  of  transportation  networits,  re- 
gional practices,  regional  associations,  the 
suitability  of  Denver  versus  Kansas  City 
as  the  headquarters  city  for  the  mountain 
states  and  those  sorts  of  things. 

We  have  tried  also  to  minimize  the  moves 
within  the  total  structxire. 

Dr.  MOTNIHAN.  Let's  be  very  candid.  When 
you  ask  what  Is  the  difference  between  Kan- 
sas City  and  Denver,  the  answer  Is  that  a 
good  case  can  be  made  for  either,  but  if  you 
are  going  to  have  one  regional  headquarters 
you  have  to  have  one.  It  has  just  been  the 
unsatisfactory  nattire  of  the  decision  that 
has  been  part  of  taking  30  years  to  make  it. 
Mr.  Hughes.  One  of  the  problems  here  Is 
that  you  can  slice  50  States  and  some  ♦•errl- 
tories  and  so  on  almost  an  Infinite  ntimber 
of  ways  and  It  has  been  extremely  difficult  to 
get  any  measure  of  concensus  or  agreement 
as  to  the  best  arrangement.  In  evolving  an 
arrangement,  ycu  cannot  just  look  at  the 
mountain  states  or  Kansas  City  or  Denver. 
You  have  to  look  at  the  country  and  the 
feasibility  of  fanning  out  from  Washington, 
how  many  regions  there  ought  to  be  in  total 
and  these  kinds  of  questions.  That  is  what 
we  tried  to  stress. 

Q.  Can  we  find  out  about  our  specific  re- 
gions? 

Dr.  MoYNiHAN.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  It. 

Q.  Should  we  call  the  Bureau? 
Dr.  MoYNiHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  We  wUl  pass  out  maps,  to- 
gether with  that  release,  which  spell  out 
the  area  covered  In  etich  region.  They  will 
give  you  an  indication  of  what  area  the 
various  headquarters  cover. 
The  Pbess.  Thank  you. 

[From  the  Woman   Constitutionalist 

Jan.  9,  19711 

Regional  Government:  Voices  op  Prophecy 

(By  Mary  M.  Davison) 

Many  years  ago  Don  Bell  (Don  Bell  Reports 
and  Closer  Up)  warned  of  a  plan  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  usurped  the  Washington 
government  to  establish  within  our  borders 
a  Regl  nal  Government  compxised  of  twelve 
regions  whose  capitals  would  be  In  the  cities 
occupied  by  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve 
Regional  banks.  It  was  not  a  very  glamorous 
story  and  received  little  attention. 

Several  years  later  David  Brinkley,  address- 
ing students  In  an  Ohio  University,  predicted 
the  abolition  of  the  States,  saying  that  with- 
in the  lifetime  of  most  of  those  students 
there  would  be  no  more  sovereign  States; 
something  else  would  replace  them.  Nobody 
paid  any  attention  to  that  either;  not  even 
the  students.  Now  some  startling  facts  have 
come  to  light. 

At  a  Press  Conference  held  at  the  White 
House  March  37.  1969,  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Moynl- 
han  officially  revealed  the  creation  of  eight 
regions — eight  separate  governments  within 
the  United  States  (two  others  were  added 
later  In  that  year,  1969),  leaving  two  to  go 
to  meet  the  Don  Bell  prophecy.  And  strangely 
enough  the  caplUls  of  these  Regional  Gov- 
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ernments  are  located  in  the  cities  housing 
the  Federal  Reserve  branches.  We  will  quote 
some   of   the   discussion   of    the   Moynlhan 
Press    Conference    which    we    believe    to   be 
Indicative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  being  run;  not  by  Congress,  much 
less  by  the  hand-picked  Presidents  from  the 
stables  of  the  CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Mr.    MOTNIHAN.    'One    can   say    anything 
one  thinks  on  the  record  about  the  public 
administration  because  it  never  gets  printed 
anyway.  II  we  had  a  war  to  announce,  by 
golly,  everyone  would  be  here.  .  .  .  This  is 
about  the  first  major  reorganization  which 
the  President  has  put  Into  effect.  I  think  it 
U  a  matter  of  some  interest  .  .  .  that  It  has 
been  something  Presidents  have  been  trying 
to  put  Into  effect  for  almost  30  years  now. 
This  Is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Republic  (??-ed)  that  the  regional 
boundaries  of  the  regional  domestic  programs 
will  be  coterminous.  You  can  see  how  quickly 
you  can  lose  your  audience  with  things  like 
that.  Laughter."  (The  language  was  designed 
"to  lose  your  audience,"  reporters  as  weU  as 
the  rest  of  us-ed) .  The  next  paragraphs  prob- 
ably explain  why  the  news  media  failed  to 
report  this  most  momentous  Incident — ^the 
"restructuring"      (rebulldlng-ed)      of     the 
United    States    Government    without    the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Congress  or  the 
People.  This,  the  Job  "presidents  have  been 
trying  to  put  Into  effect  for  nearly  30  years.' 
Mr.    MOYNIHAN.  "The    pattern    has    been 
built  up  that  when  each  department,  when 
departments  have  been  established  and  agen- 
cies   have    been    established    their   regional 
boundaries  have   responded   to   the  sort  of 
peculiarities  (the  word  "peculiarities"  scarce- 
ly describes  them-ed)  of  subjects  or  the  Con- 
gressional   arrangements   that   led   to   their 
enactment  or  Just  randomness.   The  result 
has  been  that  there  has  been  wide  variation 
m  the  regional  headquarters." 

The  above  Is  typical  of  the  hokum  Con- 
gress is  subjected  to  hours  on  end,  when  they 
call  m  some  of  the  over-educated  phonies 
of  State,  Defense,  Treasury  or  other  depart- 
ments of  "government"  to  explain  such  ac- 
tivities as  Viet  Nam,  Interest  rates.  Prisoners 
of  War  or  other  vital  subjects.  Congress,  for 
the  most  part,  sits  openmouthed  listening  to 
this  senseless  babble,  then  compliments  them 
on  their  "scholarly  presentation"  and  their 
"erudition"  and  suggest  the  need  for  a  pay 
raise.  When  the  "erudite"  ones  are  out  of 
ear-shot,  they — the  Congressmen — ask  one 
another  If  they  knew  what  In  tunket  they 
were  talking  about. 

Our  State  representatives  who  have  been 
pleading  for  "taxsharlng"  with  the  Federal 
"Government"  might,  if  they  could  muster  a 
little  extra  concentration,  find  that  they 
have  "tax  shared"  themselves  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  Fed  has  no  intention  of  sharing 
anything.  They  intend  to  operate  aU  the 
"services"  out  of  the  Regional  Oovernmenti. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  "If  I  could  Just  say,  In  the 
whole  question  of  public  administration, 
making  the  Government  work,  in  delivering 
public  services,  the  biggest  single  weakness  of 
the  American  National  Government  has  been 
Its  field  (State)  structure.  .  .  And  not  to  at- 
tend to  that  is  just  not  to  be  serious  abotrt 
this  subject.  It  is  perhaps  the  least  exciting 
subject  m  Government  and  that  has  been 
the  source  of  the  problem.  Just  not  being  iWe 
to  muster  the  attention  of  persons  to  Itt 
absolutely  essential  nature." 

Why  coiild  they  not  "muster  the  attenuon 
of  persons  to  its  absolutely  essential  nature?" 
Have  the  lines  of  communication  with  the 
One-Worlders  broken  down  or  was  the  neces- 
sary publicity  too  risky?  They  had  Uken  the 
State  Governments  for  a  ride  with  a  down- 
hill pull  and  even  under  the  watchful  eyes  « 
the  various  Rockefeller  Brothers  contr^ 
agencies,  the  scheme  Just  might  come  to  the 
attention  of  some  person  or  group  with  suffl- 
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clent  interest  and  Influence  to  prevent  the 
eradication  of  State  Government. 

Q.  "Will  you  save  money,  too,  or  is  this 
just  for  efficiency?"  Mr.  Hughes.  "I  would 
regard  It  in  the  Interest  of  efficiency.  In  your 
terms  it  Is  a  managemient  action.  It  could 
produce  savings.  It  Is  not  designed  to  do 
that.  Rather,  it  is  designed  to  make  It  easier 
to  manage  Federal  programs  out  In  the  field 
(the  States-ed)  where  services  must  be  de- 
livered and  also  to  make  It  easier  for  the 
States  and  Cities  to  deal  with  the  Federal 
agencies."  (which  will  be  handling  all  the 
"tax  sharing"  money-ed. ) 

Mr.  MoTMiHAN.  "Remember  that  the  Re- 
organization powers  have  existed  for  30  years, 
and  are  sort  of  a  standing  concomitant  of 
the  Presidency,  and  in  a  normally  effective 
Government  reorganization,  considerations 
are  always  going  on.  It  is  a  more  Intensive 
point  than  In  the  earlier  Administrations 
aud  President  Nixon  has  spoken  with  spe- 
cial Interest  in  this.  I  think  you  can  look 
forward  to  proposals,  but  we  have  nothing 
right   now." 

Mr.  HUGBKs.  "Lots  of  things  are  being 
looked  at."  (And  somebody  with  an  Interest 
in  the  nation  should  be  helping  them 
"look"-ed.) 

Q.  "Yon  pointed  out  that  for  30  years 
people  have  been  interested  in  this.  Can  you 
Identify  some  cf  the  obstacles  that  have  come 
up  over  the  years?" 

Dr.  MOTNIHAN.  "...  This  Is  the  kind  of 
subject  that  people  who  are  close  (but  not 
too  close-ed)  to  Government  are  very  pas- 
sionate about,  and  people  out  of  Govern- 
ment don't  even  know  about  (It  Is  none  of 
their  buslness-ed) .  It  always  happens.  To 
be  associated  with  the  movement  of  some 
resources  from  one  part  of  the  Congressional 
map  to  another.  So  there  have  always  been 
people  who  by  definition  will  have  to  be 
against  It  (If  they  ever  find  out  about 
It-ed)  .  .  .  This  combination  of  a  rather  low 
level  of  public  Interest  and  a  rather  specific 
level  of  local  opposition  has  meant,  by  and 
large,  that  no  President  has  been  willing  to 
bite  the  bullet.  Now  we  have  done  so.  Mind 
you.  once  it  takes  place  (and  it  has — the 
President,  by  his  own  admission  signed  it 
on  Mareh  37,  1969-ed)  then  the  new  ar- 
rangements become  sacred  and  absolutely 
Imbedded  In  the  constitutional  division  of 
the  republic." 

This  is  something  to  think  about.  A  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations  President  and  a  covey 
of  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  empire 
builders,  elected  by  nobody,  have  divided  the 
United  States  Into  at  least  10  regional  gov- 
ernments, at  least  four  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  set  up  and  are  ready  for  action: 
Region  3— New  York  City;  Region  4— Atlanta; 
Region  5 — Chicago;  Region  9 — San  Francisco. 
(Press  Release  by  the  President  May  31, 1969) . 

While  the  Congress  was  turning  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  to  the  United  Nations 
and  the  States  were  surrendering  their  pow- 
ers and  the  sovereignty  of  the  People  to 
Rockefeller  Brothers  1313  agencies,  the  One 
World  operation  in  Pratt  House,  New  York, 
was  cutting  up  the  United  States  Uke  an 
enormous  pie. 

E^ach  of  these  regional  governments  will 
have  all  the  appurtenances  of  government. 
In  the  beginning,  says  Mr.  Nixon  In  his  May 
21,  1969  Press  Release,  each  regional  govern- 
ment will  be  equipped  with  its  own  Depart- 
ments of  LabOT,  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  These  are  the  very 
agencies  from  which  the  1313  State  legisla- 
tures expected  to  collect  a  juicy  "tax-shar- 
ing." We  might  note  in  passing  that  10  of  the 
Regional  Government  capitals  are  located  in 
the  cities  housing  the  Federal  Reserve 
branches.  At  the  time  of  thU  report  (May 
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i960)  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis  were  excluded. 
This  may  now  have  changed. 

A  few  yectfs  ago  your  editor  conducted  a 
one  woman  campaign  ag&lnst  1313,  chaxgclng 
that  it  was  operating  in  violation  of  Article 
4,  Section  3,  of  the  Constitution  oT  the  United 
States.  I.e.: 

".  .  .  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  Junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  states  or  parts  of  states 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  con- 
cerned as  well  as  of  the  Congress." 

lAwyers  con\'lnced  me  that  1313  was  not 
in  violation  because  they  had  not  organized 
by  law  but  by  voliintary  agreement.  But  now 
we  have  the  United  States  divided  Into  re- 
gions by  law,  for  Congress  and  all  the  legis- 
latures have  passed  laws  permitting  the  di- 
vision of  the  United  States.  The  law*  at  both 
Congressional  and  State  levels  are  drawn  In 
such  language  that  It  might  take  an  Unsteln 
two  weeks  to  decode  them,  but  they  are  there 
and  If  the  people  at  the  States  permit  the 
continuation  of  this  outrage  the  prophecy 
of  David  Brinkley  that  the  States  would  be 
abolished  in  our  lifetime  will  have  proven 
true. 

I  have  spoken  with  probably  the  most 
knowledgeable  man  to  have  served  in  a 
State  legislature  In  recent  years  and  be 
expressed  the  oplnlou  that  no  State  legis- 
lature in  the  country  would  have  enacted 
this  legislation  If  they  had  known  what 
they  were  doing.  He  was  not  in  the  legis- 
lature at  the  time  the  legislation  was  en- 
acted but  having  received  a  copy  of  that 
parOcular  BlU  we  feel  that  he  will  realize 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  Bill  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  its  passage.  Inasmuch 
as  every  State  (together  with  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  District  of  Columbia)  are  covered 
by  the  legislation.  It  U  quite  likely  the  Bills 
were  written  at  a  central  point  and  distrib- 
uted to  the  States. 

It  should  therefore  be  a  matter  of  top 
priority  for  all  persons  who  desire  to  live 
in  a  sovereign  State  to  acquaint  our  State 
representatives.  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors immediately  of  the  reaaties  of  the  "Re- 
organization Acts"  of  States  and  Nation,  in- 
sisting that  these  bills  be  promptly  reviewed 
and  rescinded.  Remember  that  Mr.  Moynl- 
han stressed  the  fact  that  once  it  bad  been 
adopted — as  it  was  when  the  President 
signed  it — ^that  it  became  sacred  and  "ab- 
solutely embedded  in  the  Constitutional 
division  of  the  Republic." 

This  is  not  possible  under  the  Constitu- 
tion which  guarantees  "to  every  State  in 
this  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. .  .  ."  Get  busy — consult  your  lawyera, 
particularly  those  lawyers  in  your  State 
legislatures.  Demand  a  return  to  Constitu- 
tional Government  which  has  been  the 
prime  objective  of  Women  for  Constitutional 
Government  from  the  beginning. 

The  Press  releases  of  Mr.  Nlxoc  and  Dr. 
Moynlhan  are  too  long  to  be  published  In 
a  column  such  as  this,  therefore  we  have 
arranged  with  the  Council  for  Statehood  (P. 
O.  B.  5435,  Lighthouse  Point,  Florida)  to 
distribute  a  packet  at  50  cents  (postage 
Included),  the  contents  of  which  may  be 
shown  your  representatives  as  proof  that 
these  actually  did  come  from  the  White 
House. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  my  many 
friends  for  their  prayers,  cards,  flowers  and 
gifts  sent  to  me  during  my  recent  stay  In 
the  Montgomery  Hospital,  and  to  express 
the  highest  possible  praise  for  that  wonder- 
ful hospital  and  Its  services. 

While  We  Slept,  the  States  Were  Beino 
Abolishxd 

Dear  American — "New  States  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  Congerss  into  this  Union;  but 
no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nor 
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any  State  be  formed  by  the  Jvmctlon  of  two  or 
more  States,  or  parts  of  States  without  the 
consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  con- 
cerned as  well  as  the  Congress." — United 
States  Constitution;  Article  IV,  Section  3, 
Paragraph  1. 

President  Nixon  currently  is  engaged  in 
the  promotion  of  a  plan  to  consolidate  the 
twelve  existing  Cabinet-level  Departments 
and  reduce  them  to  eight,  allegedly  to  save 
money.  Increase  efficiency,  eliminate  dupli- 
cation of  services,  streamline  the  admittedly 
cumbersome  machinery  of  bureaucracy,  etc. 
And  the  plan,  on  first  reading,  sounds  com- 
mendable— until  one  discovers  that  this  Is 
to  be  one  more  step  In  an  overall  plot  to 
consolidate  the  fifty  States  and  reduce  them 
to  Regional  Departments;  thus  abolishing  the 
States! 

Lest  we  be  labeled  an  alarmist  without  a 
cause,  permit  us  to  present  the  facts  in  more 
or  less  chronological   order: — 

When  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States 
was  ratified  by  the  original  Thirteen  States, 
there  was  established  a  kind  of  government 
different  from  any  ever  conceived  before;  not 
because  it  was  a  Republic,  but  because  the 
political  power  was  decentralized.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  was  ceded  certain  specified 
and  enumerated  powers;  all  other  powers 
were  reserved  to  the  States  and  the  people. 

No  such  system  of  government  had  ever 
been  tried  before:  the  greatest  power  was 
confined  to  the  local  level  of  government; 
and  this  for  over  300  years  prevented  power- 
grabbers  from  gaining  too  much  power.  In 
all  other  countries,  power  was  concentrated 
at  the  top;  so  ours  was  Indeed  an  unique  form 
of  government. 

And  for  this  very  reason,  our  system  has 
been  attacked,  called  Inefficient,  borse-and- 
buggy  government  for  a  nuclear  age,  etc.  And 
over  the  years — especially  since  1917 — there 
have  been  repeated  and  almost  constant  at- 
tempts to  reverse  the  fiow  of  political  power 
and  make  ours  a  centralized  government,  like 
other  nations  of  the  world,  republics  or  other- 
vtrlse. 

The  plans  became  more  or  less  solidified 
through  the  efforts  of  a  network  of  organi- 
zations which  came  to  be  called  Terrible 
1313,  and  which  we  exposed  as  eaxly  as  Feb- 
ruary, 1958.  The  plans  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Metro,  megalopoUtan  and  re- 
gional governments  that  cross  State  lines; 
of  gigantic  authorities  stretching  from  dty 
to  city  and  denying  State  authority  while  ap- 
pealing to  the  Central  National  authority;  of 
the  abolishment  of  States  altogether  .  .  . 

As  early  as  1933,  Luther  Gulick,  a  Planner, 
a  promoter  of  Metro,  etc.,  declared:  "The 
American  State  Is  finished.  I  do  not  predict 
that  the  States  will  go,  but  affirm  that  they 
have  gone."  And  In  his  blueprints  they  were 
gone,  replaced  by  regional  districts  after  the 
manner  of  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
tricts into  which  this  Nation  already  has 
been  divided. 

In  1934  a  writer  (WilUam  Kay  Wallace,  in 
Our  Obsolete  Constitution),  observed  that 
"the  multiplicity  of  forty-eight  states  .  .  . 
has  no  valid  social  or  polllcal  reason  for  be- 
ing preserved." 

In  September,  1969,  Representative 

of  New  York,  told  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: "I  recently  discussed  with  Gov- 
ernor Nelson  Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  the  need  for  reorga- 
nizing our  State  governments.  One  suggestion 
I  made  was  that  the  50  States  be  abolished 
and  regional  governments  be  substituted  for 
them." 

To  Justify  his  suggestion, submitted 

a  study  made  by  the  Committee  for  Econom- 
ic Development,  a  satellite  organization  of 
the  powerful  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which   has  been  called  our  Secret  Govern- 
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ment.  uxd  JusUflably  so  caUed.  The]  CED 
study  concluded  that  "the  failure  of j  state 
governments  to  meet  their  commltmente  was 
attributable  to  geographic  handicaps,!  out- 
moded structuree.  Inadequate  resource^,  and 
poUtlcal  weaknesses.  ..."  The  study  lilnted 
that  States  should  be  abolished  and  n^  re- 
gional boundary  lines  be  drawn,  with  I  such 
regional  authorities  loolilng  to  Washington 
for  guidance.  [ 

Now.  let's  drop  back  to  1965,  and  we  fauote 
from  an  article  written  by  Lee  Bolman.  which 
appeared  In  The  Freedom  Press :  1 

"The  Public  Works  and  Economla  De- 
velopment Act  of  1985'  became  law  la^  Au- 
gust. .  .  .  This  Act,  cited  as  PubUd^  Law 
89-136.  provides  the  master  plan  for  4>icta- 
torshlp  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  IClose 
analysis  of  the  Ace  Itself  will  prove  rthere 
Is  no  way  back'  If  the  States  and  locaj  offi- 
cials do  not  withhold  cooperation  and  'hold- 
the-llne"  against  Federal  Commissioners  and 
their  direct  dictatorial  powers  through  'fed- 
eral fund  blackjacks." 

"This  Public  Works  and  Economic  Ijevel- 
opment  Act  authorizes  the  setting  up  of 
'regions'  throughout  the  United  States  .... 
These  'regions'  would  eventually  wlpis  out 
State  boundaries.  America  may  remalr  as  a 
continent  but  you  may  end  up  sayinis  you 
are  from  Federal  Region  #9  instead  off  from 
California.  .  .  .  We  would  be  asked  t^  give 
up  towns,  cities,  counties,  and  Stat«i,  for 
Regions,  Districts,  Areas,  and  Centers.  But 
this  is  not  merely  a  transfer  of  label! ;  the 
new  boundaries  will  be  very  mobile  and  over- 
lapping, changing  at  the  whim  or  pUaatxre 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  his  staff, 
who  have  the  final  decision  (if  the  Pre!  Ident 
agrees) 

•By  law.  the  United  States  is  to  be  broken 
up  into  'Regions.'  and  each  Region'  must 
have  a  comprehensive  master  plan.  Nd  one 
can  disregard  this  plan  which  will  ir  elude 
something  for  every  square  inch  of  American 
land  and  the  compliance  of  every  peraan  in 
It."  (End  of  quotation.) 

Now.  let's  note  how  President  Nixon  chose 
to  Invoke  and  utilize  the  power  contained 
in  the  above  mentioned  Public  Law  8>-136. 
We  call  your  attention  to  an  article  app(  aring 
in  the  Washington,  DC,  Evening  Star  of 
March  27.  1969.  which  we  reprint.  Ws  call 
your  attention  to  the  President's  apology" 
for  having  waited  from  1965  to  1969  to  put 
the  changes  into  effect:  "fumblings,  disap- 
pointments and  frustrations"  are  bUmed. 
Here  is  the  article,  In  full : 


NixoM  Cooaouf  ATBS  Cttt  Am 
(By  a«rnett  D.  Horner) 

President  Nixon  today  directed  flvi  gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  dleallng 
with  urban  and  poverty  programs  to  estab- 
lish common  regional  boundaries  ai^  re- 
gional office  locations  In  eight  cities  io^  their 
field  operations. 

He  also  ordered  expansion  of  regional 
councils  to  the  eight  headquarters  to  coordi- 
nate the  work  of  the  agencies  Involved.  In 
a,  third  dlrectl  e,  he  asked  nine  departments 
and  agencies  to  move  toward  greater  decen- 
tralization of  their  operations  to  give  more 
decision-making  powers  to  federal  employes 
who  deal  daily  with  state  and  local  oi^cials. 

"The  federal  government  has  been  as^gned 
many  new  responsibilities  in  the  last  aeveral 
decades — many  of  which  it  carries  and  many 
of  which  it  fimibles,"  Nixon  said  in  a  state- 
ment. "Many  of  the  disappointments  and 
frustrations  of  the  last  several  years  aan  be 
blamed  on  the  fact  that  the  administrative 
performance  has  not  kept  pace  wlt^  the 
legislative  promise.  This  situation  m^t  be 
changed.  The  actions  I  announced  today  are 
Important  steps  toward  achieving  such 
changes." 

The  restructuring  was  done  by  exejcutlve 
action. 
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The  President  pointed  out  that  each 
agency  now  has  its  own  set  of  regional  of- 
fices and  regional  boundaries,  which  often 
means  that  if  a  director  of  one  field  opera- 
tion Is  to  meet  with  his  counterpart  In  an- 
other branch  of  government  he  often  must 
make  an  airplane  trip  to  see  him. 

State  and  local  officials  often  must  go  to 
regional  federal  offices  In  different  cities  on 
the  same  problem.  Nixon  said  the  new  uni- 
form regions  and  regional  headquari^rs  will 
streamline  and  coordinate  the  systems 
through  which  the  government  provides  so- 
cial and  economic  services. 

The  five  divisions  involved  are  the  Labor, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  departments, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

The  eight  regional  centers  are : 

Region  1,  Boston — Connecticut.  Maine. 
Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Is- 
land and  Vermont. 

Region  a.  New  Tork  City — New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islsinds. 

Region  3,  Philadelphia — Delaware,  District 
of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia. 

Region  4,  Atlanta — Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Sotrth  Carolina  and 
Tennessee. 

Region  5,  Chicago — Illinois,  Indiana,  BCln- 
nesota,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin. 

Region  6,  DallEis-Port  Worth — Arkansas. 
Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Region  7,  Denver — Colorado,  Idaho,  Iowa. 
Kansas,  Missouri.  Montana,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

Region  8,  San  Francisco — Alaska.  Arizona. 
California,  Ouam,  Hawaii.  Nevada,  Oregon 
and  Washington. 

Philip  S.  Hughes,  deputy  director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  said  the  reorganization  will 
mean  that  regional  headquarters  of  one  or 
more  of  the  agencies  Involved  will  be  abol- 
ished In  Charlottesville.  Washington,  Austin. 
Nashville,  Baltimore.  New  York.  Jacksonville. 
New  Orleans,  Cleveland  and  Seattle.  Con- 
gressmen representing  these  districts  have 
opposed  Nixon's  plans. 

Hughes  and  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  assistant 
to  the  President  for  urban  affairs  (since  re- 
signed— Ed.)  said  the  order  will  not  mean 
these  cities  will  lose  any  substantial  number 
of  federal  employes,  however.  They  said  fed- 
eral offices  would  be  maintained  In  each  of 
the  cities,  some  of  which  functioning  as  sub- 
regional  headquarters.  Actual  movement  of 
jjersonnel  probably  will  Involve  1,200  people 
or  less  and  wlU  be  spread  over  the  next  18 
months,  they  said. 

You  win  note  that  the  foregoing  article 
calls  for  only  eight  Regions.  Here  someone 
appau-ently  slipped  up.  There  are  twelve  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Districts,  with  headquarters  at 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Richmond.  Atlanta,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Min- 
neapolis, Kansas  City,  Dallas  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  would  seem  logical,  therefore,  that 
these  Regional  Government  Centers  be  the 
same  as  the  centers  where  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  are  located,  which  would  call  for  the 
establishment  of  four  more  Regional  Head- 
quarters. 

President  Nixon  moved  toward  that  ulti- 
mate goal  when  on  May  21,  1969,  he  named 
two  more  "Regional  Capitals":  Kansas  City 
and  Seattle.  Because  of  the  Importance  of 
this  subject,  we  reprint  the  whole  of  a  press 
release  issued  by  the  White  House  on  May  21, 
1969. 
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Statement  bt  the  PRBsn>ENT 
On  March  37  I  announced  a  series  of  steps 
being  taken  to  streamline  the  structtire  and 
processes  of  Federal  agencies  In  the  field.  I 
am  confident  that  these  changes  will  greatly 
Improve  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  social 
and  economic  services. 


The  first  of  these  actions  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  common  pattern  of  regional 
boundaries  and  headquarters  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Since  the  announcement  we  have  met  with 
congressional,  state  and  local  interests  from 
many  areas  of  the  country  and  received  from 
them  a  great  deal  of  valuable  Information  on 
Implementing  this  plan. 

After  considering  this  information,  I  have 
coixcluded  that  the  level  of  Federal  service 
which  would  be  required  of  the  planned  sub- 
regional  offices  in  KannftB  City  and  Seattle 
warrants  their  elevation  to  fiUl  regional 
status. 

Three  other  changes  are  desirable.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Seattle  region,  it 
is  appropriate  to  shift  Idaho  to  that  region 
from  the  Denver  region.  Also,  after  reviewing 
the  situation,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky 
would  be  better  served  from  Atlanta  than 
from  Philadelphia. 

In  summary,  the  new  alignment  for  the 
regions  Is  as  follows: 

Region  I  (Boston) — Connecticut,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Vermont. 

Region  II  (New  York  City) — New  York. 
New  Jersey,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Region  III  (Philadelphia)— Delaware,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Region  IV  (Atlanta) — ^Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

Region  V  (Chicago) — Illinois,  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

Region  VI  (Dallas-Fort  Worth) — Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas. 

Region  VII  (Kansas  City) — ^lowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri,   and   Nebraska. 

Region  vm  (Denver) — Colorado,  Montana, 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming. 

Region  IX  (San  Francisco) — Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii,  and  Nevada. 

Region  X  (Seattle)— Alaska,  Idaho,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington. 

So,  here  is  all  the  necessary  machinery,  all 
Installed  and  ready  to  run;  in  the  case  of  five 
federal  departments  Nixon  wants  to  revamp 
the  Cabinet  structure  at  Washington,  so  that 
the  consolidation  of  departments  which  is  to 
be  carried  out  at  each  Regional  Capital,  will 
be  carried  out  also  at  the  National  Capital. 

However,  there  is  "a  fly  In  the  ointment." 

Congress  permitted  the  setting  up  of  the 
machinery  for  Regional  Government,  but  It 
did  not  provide  the  fuel  to  run  the  ma- 
chinery; indeed,  it  could  not  without  wreck- 
ing the  United  States  Constitution  which 
declares.  In  effect,  that  If  the  States  are  to 
be  abolished,  the  States  themselves  must  do 
the  abolishing.  We'll  explain  that : 

The  authority  to  set  up  these  Regional 
Governments  is  derived  from  this  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  This  Act  empowers  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  set  up  Regional  Centers  but,  to 
be  Constitutional  and  lawful,  it  also  stipu- 
lated that  the  State  Governments  mutt  re- 
quest the  Federal  Government  to  put  this 
regional  plan  into  operation.  The  one  weapon 
which  the  Executive  had  to  force  the  States 
to  ask  to  be  destroyed  was  the  money  weapon: 
Welfare  funds  would  be  withheld  unless  the 
States  fell  Into  line. 

To  supply   additional   money  power.  Rep. 

Introduced  HJl.  2519  In  January,  1969 

providing  bloc  grants  to  States  if  they  met 
regional  modernization  conditions.  In  other 
words,  to  qualify  for  the  promised  bloc  grant. 
a  State  would  have  to  enact  legislation  at 
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the  the  State  level  which  would  permit  the 
setting  up  of  sub-regions  which,  in  turn, 
would  fit  Into  the  Federal  Ten  Region  struc- 
ture. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  the  States  would  have 
to  vote  themselves  Into  the  Regional  Struc- 
ture if  they  were  to  qualify  for  Federal 
assistance ! 

Incidentally,  that  bill  Introduced  by  Reuss 
did  not  pass,  though  several  States  rushed 
through  enabling  legislation  In  preparation 
for  the  expected  bloc  grant.  A  Maryland  cor- 
respondent Informs  us  that  State  passed 
such  legislation  but  that  It  was  later  de- 
feated by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  citizens. 
To  complete  this  story  of  the  money  bill: 
H.R.  2519  was  reintroduced  as  H.R.  11764 
but  time  ran  out;  and  It  Is  to  be  reintroduced 
this  year,  revamped  and  giving  control  over 
$221,2  billion  which  will  be  doled  out  for 
welfare,  health,  education,  guaranteed  In- 
come, etc.,  if  the  States  agree  to  the  Regional 
Plan. 

Tied  to  this  Regional  Plan  are  most  of  the 
Nixon  goals:  Revenue  sharing.  Government 
reorganization  at  the  Cabinet  level,  new 
health  care  proposals,  the  guaranteed  annual 
Income  plan,  etc.  (Please  note:  We  refer  to 
these  as  "Nixon's  goals;"  but  we  do  not 
mean  this  to  designate  Nlxon  the  individual. 
A  Conspiracy  Is  difficult  to  explain  or  com- 
prehend as  an  abstraction,  it  must  be  per- 
sonalized; and  since  Nlxon  is  the  front  nmn 
and  the  public  voice  of  the  Conspiracy,  we 
speak  of  "Nixon's  goals."  Personally,  Nlxon 
may  know  little  of  how  these  proposals  co- 
ordinate, interweave,  complement  each  other 
to  promote  Regional  Government  at  the 
National  level,  then  Regional  Government  at 
the  Inter-Natlonal  level,  and  finally  Regional 
Government  at  the  world  level,  a  la  1984. 
But  since  Nlxon  Is  known  to  favor  Atlantic 
Union  and  Rockefeller's  "New  Federalism," 
his  "Ignorance  Is  no  excuse,"  if  he  should 
happen  to  plead  that  condition  in  1974) . 

Prof.  R.  J.  Phillips  of  New  York  State  Uni- 
versity says  "the  only  effective  way  to  mod- 
ernize state  government  Is  to  abolish  It." 
Then  he  explains  what,  supposedly,  is  on  Mr. 
Nixon's  mind: 

"The  plan  .  .  .  would  call  for  substituting  a 
number  of  regional  governmental  units  for 
the  present  fifty  states. .  .  .Each  region  would 
serve  in  a  dual  capacity.  On  the  one  hand 
they  would  be  administrative  units  of  the 
national  government,  charged  with  the  im- 
plementation of  federal  programs.  .  .  .On  the 
other  hand  they  would  have  the  responsibility 
for  supervising  local  programs.  Changes  in 
the  latter  area  would  call  for  a  dramatic 
alteration  of  existing  units  of  local  govern- 
ment through  the  development  of  fewer  but 
more  viable  local  governments. 

"With  the  demise  of  the  existing  states  we 
could  develop  a  national  court  system,  stand- 
ard suffrage  legislation,  a  national  public 
school  system  that  would  Include  higher 
education,  uniform  marriage  and  divorce 
laws,  standard  automobile  registration  and 
licensing,  and  many  others.  .  .  . 

"We  must  remove  from  our  thinking  the 
Idea  that  there  Is  something  sacred  about  our 
federal  system  of  government.  .  .  .we  do  not 
need  to  establish  more  commissions  to  ex- 
amine ways  of  strengthening  and  revitaliz- 
ing state  governments.  . .  .  What  we  need  now 
Is  the  courage  to  embark  upon  a  different 
course  and  to  attack  these  problems.  How 
long  are  we  willing  to  permit  the  problems  of 
an  urban  and  Industrial  society  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  governmental  machinery  de- 
veloped in  a  rural  and  agrarian  society  of 
two  centuries  ago?"  (End  of  quotation) 

Shall  we  have  Regional  Government, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not?  This  much  is 
certain:  any  appeal  to  the  President,  your 
Senator,  or  U.S.  Representative,  Is  futile. 
But  there  is  this  hope:  you  may  be  able  to 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Interest  your  State  and  County  officials  in 
keeping  their  Jobs! 

[From  the  Wisconsin  State  Joiunal, 
Mar.  30,  1971] 

Right  Wd»o  Advocate  Hebe — Robxbts  Wants 
Peopi*   Powek 

(By  William  R.  Wlneke) 

Ideology,  like  politics,  makes  strange  bed- 
fellows. 

For  example.  Arch  E.  Roberts,  a  retired 
Army  colonel  popular  among  right  wing 
groups,  will  testify  before  a  Joint  legislative 
committee  meeting  today  that  America  must 
return  power  to  the  people. 

Roberts,  who  believes  an  International 
banking  conspiracy  is  behind  most  of  the 
world's  ills,  assesses  the  current  state  of  the 
nation  in  much  the  same  way  that  college 
radicals  do,  although  his  solutions  run  op- 
posite theirs. 

"If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  race  and  as  a 
nation,  the  People  (he  capitalizes  the  word) 
must  regain  control  over  the  centers  of  power 
in  America,"  Roberts  says  in  testimony  pre- 
pared for  today. 

"The  stark  truth  Is  that  America  Is  now 
passing  from  a  constitutional  republic  into 
a  totalitarian  world-wide  government." 

Roberts  does  not  find  It  upsetting  that 
his  words,  if  printed  on  a  mimeographed 
leafiet,  would  be  attributed  to  bearded 
radicals. 

"We  have  a  great  deal  in  common"  with 
the  radical  students,  Roberts  said  In  an  in- 
terview Monday. 

"We  are  opposed  to  the  ptolarlzatlon  of  the 
American  people  into  right  and  left  camps 
.  .  .  The  student  is  not  an  instigator  of  rev- 
olution; he  is  a  product  of  his  education." 

That  education,  in  Roberts'  view,  relies 
heavily  on  foundation  funds,  and  foundation 
funds  rely  heavily  on  enormously  wealthy 
people  who  want  to  see  American  society 
destroyed  so  that  the  banking  conspiracy 
can  control  the  world. 

Roberts  finds  other  things  in  common 
with   the   radical   young. 

He  scoffs  at  the  reasons  the  United  States 
government  gives  for  Its  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  suggests  that  the  real  reason 
for  that  Involvement  Is  to  gain  control  of 
the  vast  oil  reserves  lying  under  Its  soil. 

"When  that  Is  accomplished,  we  will  see 
troops  pulled  out  and  sent  on  to  the  next 
place  of  economic  exploitation,  probably 
the  Mideast,"  Roberts  predicted. 

And.  although  Roberts  was  kicked  out 
of  the  Army  In  1962  after  he  charged  that 
some  American  political  leaders  had  Com- 
munist leanings  (the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
reinstated  him  In  1964),  Roberts  now  main- 
tains that  he  Is  not  SLnti-Communlst. 

"The  historical  fact  that  has  been  con- 
cealed from  the  American  people"  Is  that 
the  Soviet  revolution  was  bankrolled  by  a 
New  York  banking  house,  he  said. 

The  former  officer  believes  that  the  con- 
spiracy he  sees  wants  a  world  society  that 
operates  on  a  Soviet  model  with  a  few  men 
making  all  the  decision  and  the  people  obey- 
ing them. 

If  Roberts  and  radical  leftists  agree  on 
many  assessments  of  the  world  situation, 
they  obviously  disagree  on  proposals  for 
curing  the  situation. 

Roberts  thinks  violence  Is  iiseless  because 
the  other  side  has  the  power;  he  hopee  that 
state  legislatures  will  expose  the  alleged 
conspiracy,  pull  out  of  regional  govern- 
mental deals — which  Roberts  thinks  lead 
to  world  government — and  go  back  to  the 
Ideals  of  the  founding  fathers. 

Roberts  Is  an  executive  of  the  Committee 
to  Restore  the  Constitution,  nationally  based 
In  Ft.  CoUins,  Colo. 

He  did  not  reveal  the  committee's  budget, 
but  said   funding   comes   from   individuals 
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who  send  small  amounts.  He  lives  on  hlB 
Army  pension  (he  was  a  public  information 
officer)   and  on  speaking  fees. 

Roberts  and  his  wife  have  five  sons,  two 
of  whom  have  served  in  the  Marines  and 
three  of  whom  live  at  home. 


[From  the  Valley  (Minn.)  Times,  Apr.  1970] 

Minnesota  World  CmzENS  in  Tax  Revolt 

(By  Jo  Hindman) 

Over  the  wires  came  the  electrifying  news, 
"World  Citizenship  has  been  declared  over 
the  whole  State  of  Minnesota." 

State  officials  gathered  at  St.  Paul  to  sign 
The  Declaration  of  World  Citizenship  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  March  25,  1971  and  veri- 
fied by  Governor  Wendell  Anderson's  office. 
These  signed:  The  Governor,  Lt.  Gov.  Per- 
plch,  state  senators  Holmqulst,  majority 
leader;  Coleman,  minority  leader;  state  rep- 
resentatives Lindstrom,  majority;  Sabo,  min- 
ority; Speaker  Aubrey  Dirlam. 

This  Is  the  second  world  unity  paper  signed 
m  the  state.  Three  years  ago  almost  to  the 
day,  a  former  governor  and  various  officials 
inked  the  Hennepin  County-Minneapolis 
world  citizenship  pact,  said  to  be  almost 
identical  with  the  new  state  document. 

Governor  Anderson  was  unavailable  for 
comment  on  what  the  action  implies. 

The  same  question  put  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Concerned  Taxpayers  of  Minnesota.  Mrs. 
Joan  Van  Poperln.  drew  this:  "The  Declara- 
tion indicates  take-over  right  now  ...  we 
are  in  the  position  of  citizens  against  World 
Government." 

Mrs.  Van  P<^erln  sketched  prior  events  of 
the  week.  Rep.  John  Bares,  Jr.  Introduced  a 
bill  to  repeal  Minnesota's  Regional Izatlon 
Act  of  1969,  a  radical  piece  of  the  world 
reglonallzatlon  movement.  The  subcommit- 
tee hearings  on  March  23  were  Jammed  with 
repeal  citizens,  many  of  them  farmers  com- 
ing from  all  points  of  the  state. 

A  lawmaker  said  that  he  "believes  In 
World  Government."  Asked  why,  by  a  con- 
stituent, the  official  reportedly  replied  that 
he  "got  new  streets  and  new  sidewalks 
through  urban  renewal." 

The  point  Is  significant.  Controversial  ur- 
ban renewal  laws  Increasingly  are  attacked 
on  the  premise  that  they  are  unconstitu- 
tional, existing  only  because  the  United  Na- 
tions global  treaty  has  pre-empted  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Unprotected  Americans  are 
left  defending  themselves  against  present- 
day  world  law  such  as  urban  renewal  and  re- 
gional laws. 

As  this  Is  written,  a  statewide  protest 
march  Is  scheduled  on  April  3  converging  on 
the  Minnesota  capltol  steps.  The  Governor 
and  legislators  are  invited.  Originally  planned 
as  a  tax  protest  against  the  state  legislature, 
the  event  undoubtedly  will  protest  the 
world  citizenship  betrayal. 

A  press  conference  by  CTM,  628  Stryker 
Ave.,  St.  Paul  56107,  dealt  the  cards.  The 
words  of  Joan  Van  Pc^>erln  were  picked  up  by 
TV,  newspapers  and  radio.  She  said:  "We 
have  a  tax  crisis.  Rates  are  10  to  IS  times 
what  they  should  be.  People  are  losing  their 
homes.  We  want  property  taxes  to  be  levied 
at  one  per  cent  (1%)  of  the  year  1967's  as- 
sessed valuation.  1967  was  picked  because 
that  year  the  legislature  passed  the  law  to 
change  tax  base  due  to  reglonallzatlon." 
(Twin  Cities  regional  government  created  In 
1967  consists  of  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
seven  counties) . 

"We  urge  the  repeal  of  the  statewide  Re- 
glonallzatlon Act  of  1969  which  followed, 
putting  all  powers  vmder  (^pointed  officials 
and  taking  away  our  right  to  vote  on  those 
representing  us  on  tax  matters.  If  the  April  3 
protest  has  no  effect,"  she  said,  "We  ahall 
withhold  our  real  estate  taxes." 

"As  for  world  citizenship,  if  it  can  be  for- 
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olbly  Imposed  on  Mlnnesotans,  so  can  11 
done  to  aU  citizens  In  these  United  Stat^ 


be 


25, 


71s- 


IProm  the  Yakima  (Wash.)   Eagle.  Mar 
1971) 

STATES  To  QUXSnON  UNirKD  NATIONS  TR^TY 

(By  Jo  Hlndman)  I 

The  United  Nations  strategy  to  bleed  fend 

conquer  la  running  Into  a  groundswell  of 

American  counter-action.  SlgnlflcanUy    the 

movement  Is  state,  not  Washington,  D.Cj  In- 

"''tS' aversion  against  the  UN  and  Its  aien- 
dea  stems  from  countless  disasters  that Jthe 
international  trouble  makers  bring  i*ion 
SSans  within  the  United  States  Iknd 
UDon  their  soldier  sons  outside  the  u.a 

The  advancing  thrust  ol  a  cltlzen-s 
sored  campaign  In  Wisconsin  brUUantly 
onstrates  how  the  Intelligent  anger  of  A, 
leans    is    zeroing    In    on    the    root    of 
teouble— the    UN-B    Charter/Treaty     (1$45) 
SlfleT^y  the  U.S.  Senate  In  lU-advlsedjack 

°''nj'^WlMonsln  Legislative  &  Research  dom- 
mlttee,  a  citizen  group,  seeks  to  restore^  the 
U£.  Constitution  and  thus  eliminate  th^N 
Charter's  chaotic  Influence  on  tbe  econc^lc. 
«Klal  poUUcal,  cultural,  educational,  land 
Judicial  institutions  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
consln  State. 

A  first  step— to  study  the  Injurious  e 
of  the  UN  Charter— is  underway,  ccordli 
by  the  Wisconsin  L  &  R  Committee  wo 
through  a  legislative  steering  comu 
^p^  of  members  of  both  houses. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  34  ( 
wlU  come  up  for  hearings  before  the^-- 
Snsl^gUUture  late  In  March.  Technically 
wwded  "This  joint  resolution  establlsl^es  a 
TiSll' joint  committee  comprised  of  ifour 
^^tors  and  four  representatives  to  th^  as- 
^mbTy  to  study  the  constltutlonaUty  of  the 
MUons  of  federal  agencies  with  regard  t^  the 
united  Nations.  Uie  effect  of  tiiese  actions 
on  the  state  and  possible  measures  ^hlch 
could  be  taken  by  this  state  to  punish  un- 
^Sititutlo^al  actions."  A  list  of  grievances 

""S^obTective  IS  to  Initiate  leglslativ^  ac- 
tion by  the  State  which  will  o"tta^  the 
United  Nations  Treaty -Charter  andjrther 
Illegal  acts  of  Congress  within  the  boun<^arles 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  „,«„n 

The  legislative  "flrsf  Is  part  of  a  nation- 
wlS  moment  designed  to  help  the  jtates 
^ean  house.  The  legUlatures  of  ''^l^^'^X 
must  investigate  the  UN  Ch*"^'  *?  .«!!'/, J^ 
18  pre-empting  the  Constitution  of  ths  rtilted 
Stites  or  of  the  State.  When  this  fadt  has 
bSn  established,  then  each  Investl^tlng 
legislature  wUl  declare  that  the  XLS.  *nate 
h^no  right  to  ratify  the  Charter jNext 
each  investigating  state  will  declar^  the 
Charter  to  be  an  act  outside  of  the  laf  and 
make  It  a  felony  for  anyone  to  try  to  enforce 
the  provisions  ol  the  UN  Charter  wlthfei  the 

Archibald  E.  Roberts,  Lt.  Col.  AU3  ret., 
author  of  the  state-oriented  strategy,  beads 
the  nationwide  Committee  to  Restore  the 
Constitution.  Oak  at  Howes  St.,  PortCelllns^ 
Colo  80621.  The  Wisconsin  L  &  R  Oconailttee 
la  affiliated  with  the  national  organization. 

Both  the  national  and  its  affiliates  ttelleve 
that  It  18  necessary  to  Inspire  public  aware- 
ness of  the  UN  peril  and  to  encoura^  the 
voice  of  reason  to  be  heard  m  the  halls  pf  the 
State  caplt<ds.  ^x  -m. 

The  model  legislation  from  which  th^  Wis- 
consin Joint  resolution  Is  adapted  wa»  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  late  John 
Janney.  nationally  recognized  constltiltlonal 
authority  and  Mr.  T.  David  Horton,  counsel 
for  the  national  committee. 

implementation  of  the  legal  Instrtunent 
wUl  go  far  m  probing  the  forces  whlth  are 
manipulating  the  American  economy,  gen- 
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erating  depression,  and  financing  civil  vio- 
lence for  the  revolutionary  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  Regional  Governance  upon  the 
rulru.  of  the  American  civilization,"  according 
to  Col.  Roberts  who  will  testify  In  Madison 
Wis. 

Ref.  Wisconsin  Legislative  and  Research 
Committee,  Inc.,  Box  46.  Brookfleld,  Wis. 
53005. 

RevEmn     Sharing   Opt   Causes   Syndicate 

TITF 

(By  Jo  Hlndman) 
Revenue  sharing  Is  losing  Its  appeal  among 
Congressmen  who  are  hearing  from  tax  pay- 
ers back  home. 

Even  politically  organized  Syndicate  1313, 
staunch  supporter  of  revenue  sharing,  has 
spUt  on  a  technical  Issue  concerning  method. 
Tax  payers  deplore  the  maglcianship 
whereby  the  federal  government  would  give 
to  public  tax  Spenders  a  portion  of  federal 
income  raised  by  taxing  the  earnings  of  in- 
dividuals. The  flow  of  grants  back  to  the 
states  would  blatantiy  detour  around  the 
nationwide  demand  for  cuts  m  tax  spending 
and  would  make  f\mds  available  for  local 
spending  projects  which  have  been  blocked 
or  turned  down  by  local  tax  payers. 

Sensible  government  requires  the  spending 
unit  of  government  to  collect  the  taxes  It 
would  spend. 

It  Is  fatal  nonsense  to  separate  the  tax- 
collecting  level  from  the  level  that  spends. 
The  split  levels  make  It  impossible  for  tax 
payers  to  call  government  to  account  on  how 
It  uses  or  misuses  the  funds. 

But  Syndicate  1313,  Metro,  Is  going  aU  out 
for  revenue  sharing.  ^  „  ^ 

1313's  "law  factory"  wrote  a  sample  bill  to 
call  Congress  Into  a  convention  to  graft  rev- 
enue sharing  Into  the  U.S.  Consltutlon.  The 
tiff  in  1313  developed  when  the  National 
Municipal  League  editorially  attacked  the 
sample  but  without  Identifying  the  Council 
of  State  Government  faction  as  the  author. 
Both  the  NML  and  CSO  are  powerfxU  lead 
units  In  the  political  1313  conglomerate.  Chi- 
cago-headquartered. 

1313'8  mall  order  samples,  bearing  the 
markings  LC  838  1-15-71  hit  all  state  legis- 
latures meeting  In  early  1971.  ready  for  copy- 
ing. A  legislator  who  Introduced  LC  838  as  a 
House  Joint  Resolution  In  his  state,  ad- 
mitted that  the  meas\ire  Is  a  nationwide  ef- 
fort sponsored  by  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Legislative  Leaders  (NCSLL)  and 
the  National  Society  of  State  Legislators 
(NSSL).  ,  . 

Last  y«ar,  those  two  organizations  popped 
up  In  the  company  of  the  National  Legisla- 
tive Conference  (NLC) .  the  Office  of  Federal- 
State  Relations  of  the  National  Governors 
(GC),  the  National  Assn.  of  Attorneys- 
General  (NAAG),  the  National  Conference 
of  Lieutenant  Governors  (NCLG),  and  the 
federal  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  (ACIR)  when  those  1313 
adjuncts  collaborated  under  the  CSG  whip 
to   get  the   U.8.   Con-Con   proposal  on  the 

road. 

The  NML  supports  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing;  It  merely  objects  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
Con  Idea,  fearing  that  revenue  sharing 
(MML-deflned  as  of  statutory  nature)  will 
be  put  Into  the  Constitution  where,  NML 
opines,  only  "new  principles  belong." 

NML,  olalniing  civic  statvis.  Includes  In 
Its  meml)ershlp  Iwnkers,  lawyers,  professors, 
League  of  WMnen  Voters,  eto.;  Its  treasury 
regularly  receives  tax  exempt  funds  from 
Ford  Foimdatlon,  Oamegle  Corporation  and 
other  such  Institutions. 

The  OSO,  composed  of  careerists  in  govern- 
ment, exacts  annual  tribute  from  the  fifty 
state  treasuries;  Its  "secretariat"  controls  a 
legion  of  syndicate  puppets,  all  active. 

The  tune  has  come  for  Congress  to  hoed 
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the  wishes  of  the  American  constituency 
rather  than  to  listen  to  syndicate  lobbylsta. 

It  Is  high  time  for  Congress  to  cut  spend- 
ing and  to  fcnrget  about  revenue  sharing 
which.  In  the  long  run.  Is  merely  debt-shar- 
ing (the  national  government  has  been 
spending   more  than  it  takes  In). 

Refs.  NML's  "State  Legislatures  Progress 
Report"  Sept.-Oct.  1970.  and  National  Civic 
Review  Magazine  Feb.  1971,  both  published 
by  National  Munclpal  League,  47  E.  68  St., 
N.Y.  10021. 

There's  Only  Debt  to  Share 
(By  Jo  Hlndman) 

The  tussle  over  so-called  revenue  sharing — 
dividing  federal  grants  between  the  states — 
exposes  two  factions  of  the  same  camp  ma- 
neuvering state-local  governments  Into  a 
fatal  fiscal  crunch. 

The  main  action  Is  taking  place  In  Wash., 
DC.  The  Administration's  "Oeneral"  sharing 
proposal  Is  the  force  working  from  the  top 
down.  The  blank  proposal,  termed  "construc- 
tive alternative,"  Is  the  force  working  from 
the  bottom  up. 

The  Administration,  talking  $5-  to  $10- 
bllUon  per  year,  would  mark  1.3  per  cent  of 
taxable  personal  Income  revenue  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  state-local  levels  as  their  share. 
Population  and  state-local  government's  tax 
effort  ratio  would  determine  the  distribution. 
I.e.  the  heavier  a  state  taxes  Its  citizenry, 
the  more  federal  refund  It  would  "earn." 

Using  the  same  ratios,  the  blank  $24-bll- 
llon  proposal,  letting  the  U.S.  President  han- 
dle the  purse,  requires  an  additional  condi- 
tion: a  "masterplan  for  modernizing"  state- 
local  governments.  States  not  "modernizing" 
would  be  stricken  from  the  sharing  list.  The 
mandated  masterplan  would  implement  the 
Metro  program  to  eliminate  all  local  govern- 
ments smaller  than  regions. 

The  Administration's  "Special"  sharing 
proposals  are  not  divulged,  as  this  is  written, 
but  the  "Oeneral"  proposal  stays  silent  on  the 
Presidential  partitioning  of  the  50  states  Into 
10  regions.  Done  In  1969,  U.S.A.'s  reglonallza- 
tlon  was  accomplUhed  by  one  stroke  at  the 

top. 

Meanwhile,  Metro's  bottom-to-top  reglon- 
allzatlon  Is  running  Into  opposition.  The  most 
recent  report  comes  from  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle.  „  ^ 

At  meetings  of  the  Panhandle  Regional 
Planning  Commission  whose  Jurisdiction 
covers  26  counties,  no  private  citizen  Is  al- 
lowed to  address  the  board.  Even  commis- 
sioners not  members  of  the  board,  although 
theU  unit  of  government  is  in  PRPC,  report- 
edly are  likewise  gagged.  The  meetings  are 
shifted  all  over  the  Panhandle,  apparently 
to  discourage  citizen  attendance. 

At  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  the  PRFO 
is  following  the  Metro  movements  COO  pat- 
tern (councils  of  government) .  These,  posing 
as  state-local  advisory  groups.  Inevitably 
clamor  for  taxing  and  other  powers  of  a  full 
government.  ^,     ,„„ 

At  second  glance,  the  Panhandle  region 
looks  like  a  new  breed,  it  sports  a  peculiarity 
associated  with  the  Administration's  ten  (lO) 
regional  councils  In  federal  cltles-^r^ 
bodies  composed  of  federal  HUD,  HEW,  SBA, 
Labor  and  OEO  stafflngs.  more  being  addea 

each  day.  ^         .      .^ 

OEO  (Office  of  Economic  OpportuniTT. 
"anti-poverty")  operates  through  Commu- 
nity Action  Committee  (CAC)  at  nelghbOT- 
hood  levels.  In  the  Panhandle,  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle Community  Action  Corporation  hM 
been  chartered  by  the  state  to  organize  in  tne 
26  Panhandle  counties.  Seven  counties  have 
Joined  the  TPCAC  by  passing  resolutions. 
That  is  significant.  Resolutions  are  beyona 
citizen  action.  , 

Texans  have  sent  letters  to  the  state  capi 
tol  and  to  the  TPCAC  headquarters  In  Am»- 
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rillo  asking  why  the  federal  government  Is 
Incorporating  Its  "give-away"  programming 
under  the  laws  of  Texas? 

Is  It  possible  that  by  so  doing,  a  queer  new 
administrative  conduit,  from  the  U.S.  Presi- 
dent to  state-blessed  federal  dispensaries, 
would  be  created? 

Complicating  the  zanlness,  federal  spend- 
ing still  is  exceeding  Its  Income.  Therefore, 
the  only  thing  to  share  la  debt. 

If  Congress  approves  the  sharing  of  non- 
existent funds,  U.S.  citizens  will  be  forced 
into  deeper  public  debt. 

Ref.  Congressional  Records:  12-17-70,  1-25 
and  26-71  "State  and  Local  Government 
Modernization  Act  of  1971;"  CR  2-4-71— Ad- 
ministration's revenue  sharing  proposals. 

Metro  Regions  Created 
(By  Jo  Hlndman) 

The  United  States  has  been  divided  Into 
ten  beggarly  Metro  regions  by  the  pro- 
nouncement of  a  single  man. 

On  the  Day  of  Partitioning*  a  White 
House  spokesman  boasted,  "The  curious  fact 
of  the  American  national  government  is  that 
there  Is  only  one  'single  man'  and  he  Is  called 
the  President."  That  Is  the  arrangement. 

The  reorganization  powers  to  subordinate 
the  American  people  under  bondage  have 
existed  In  the  hands  of  U.S.  presidents  for 
more  than  20  years  reportedly.  "No  President 
has  ever  been  willing  to  bit©  the  bullet," 
according  to  the  assistant  to  the  president 
for  urban  affairs,  "Now  we  have  done  so." 

Virtually  every  facet  of  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  has  been  brought  \inder  the 
hand  of  a  single  man.  The  pattern  is  sim- 
ple: He  divided  the  United  Statos  Into  ten 
regions,  named  the  states  to  comprise  each 
region,  designated  ten  cities  as  regional 
capitals,  moved  Into  them  skeletal  field  forces 
of  five  federal  agencies — HUD,  HEW,  OEO, 
SBA  and  Labor,  all  of  which  comprise  the 
ten  regional  councils.  More  agencies  will  be 
added  later. 

The  action  established  embryonic  Metro 
governance  over  the  U.S.A. 

This  is  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
American  nation  that  the  regional  bounda- 
ries of  the  major  United  Nations— chartered 
domestic  programs  have  been  made  co-ter- 
mlnus,  under  the  administrative  governance 
of  the  chief  executive  of  the  United  States. 

At  first,  the  President  announced  eight 
Metro  regions  fanning  out  from  Washington 
D.C.  To  pacify  Kansas  City  and  Seattle 
which  desired  regional  capital  status,  he 
upped  the  count  to  ten  regions  ••  Unless 
changed  again,  the  new  Metro  alignment  is 
as  follows : 

Region  I  (Boston) :  Conn.,  Maine,  Mass., 
N.H.,  R.L,  Vt.;  Region  H  (N.T.  City)  :  N.T., 
NJ.,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands;  Region  in 
(Philadelphia)  :  Del.,  D.C.  Md.,  Pa..  Va., 
West  Va.;  Region  IV  (Atlanta) :  Ala.,  Fla.. 
08.,  Ky.,  Miss..  N.C.,  S.C,  Tenn.;  Region  V 
(Chicago) :  ni..  Ind.,  Minn.,  Mich.,  Ohio, 
Wise.;  Regions  VI  (Dallas-Fort  Worth) ;  Ark., 
I*.,  N.  Mex.,  Okla..  Tex.;  Region  VII  (Kansas 
City) :  Iowa,  Kan.,  Mo.,  Nebr.;  Region  VIII 
(Denver) :  Colo.,  Mont.,  NX>..  S.D.,  Utah, 
Wye;  Region  IX  (San  Francisco) :  Ariz.,  Cal., 
HawaU,  Nev.;  Region  X  (Seattie) :  Alaska. 
Idaho,  Ore.,  Washington. 

A  White  House  spokesman  said  that  "if 
you  broke  these  regions  up  and  put  them  in 
the  United  Nations  Gazetteer  they  would  be 
the  "8th  .  .  .  12th  .  .  .  14th  biggest  and  rich- 
est countries  in  the  world." 

The  Metro  federal  regional  structure  seeks 
to  transfer  administrative  governance  (U.N. 
global  ruling  power)  FROM  the  single  man 
TO  ten  (10)  federal  directors  In  the  10- 
'•glon  national  field. 

One  of  the  federal  money  bills  to  finance 
JJetro  governance  in  the  nation  was  H.R. 
»1»  introduced  by  Congressman  Reuse, 
*tttuary    laee,    providing    bloe    grants    if 
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regional  modernization  conditions  were  met 
by  the  states. 

To  qualify  for  the  promised  bloc  grants, 
the  states  enacted  legislation  enabling— or 
mandating  In  some  Instances — the  collectiv- 
izing of  counties  into  sub-regions  which,  In 
turn,  fit  neatly  Into  the  federal  10-reglons 
under  the  single  man  governance. 

Following  the  White  House  10-reglon  coup, 
the  same  measure  (H.R.  2519)  viras  renum- 
bered HJl.  11764  and  reintroduced  later  6- 
28-69  by  the  same  oongreesman.  Sections 
were  added  giving  control  over  the  proposed 
$22^4  billion  outlay  to  the  "single  man" — 
the  U.S.  President. 

The  91st  Congress,  now  ended,  failed  to 
approved  the  money  bill.  Watoh  for  one 
like  It  to  appear  in  1971. 

Refs.  'White  House  press  conference  3-27- 
69;  ••Statement  by  the  President  5-21-69. 

NACo  Activates  "Meu*  Kampv" 
(By  Jo  Hlndman) 

NACo  launched  a  15-point  assault  In  1970 
for  "modernizing  county  governments."  In 
Metro  gibberish  that  means  that  the  National 
Assn.  of  Ck>untie8  began  the  United  Nations 
chartered  administrative  rules  system. 

NACo  Is  the  political  Syndicate  1313's  unit 
assigned  to  revamp  county  government.  In 
turn,  1313  is  the  political  transformer  de- 
signed to  conduct  the  global  government  of 
the  U.N.  Into  domestic  use. 

By  early  1971.  NACo  accomplishments  dis- 
closed that  its  "New  County,  U.S.A."  national 
center  has  been  established  at  NACo's  head- 
quarters, 1101  Connecticut  Ave.  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

The  Center  Is  furnished  with  a  "situation 
room"  and  a  "situation  map."  TTie  "situa- 
tions" to  be  uncovered  by  NACo  surveillance 
on  state  constitutional  revisions,  Metro's  so- 
called  home  rule  charters  and  other  attempts 
to  metropolltanlze  the  United  States,  vrill  be 
accumulated  in  the  files  and  pegged  on  the 
map.  Through  rewritten  charters  and  region- 
al geopolitics,  Metro's  takeover  of  the  U.S.A. 
Is  being  accomplished. 

NACo  has  tightened  Its  natlonvrtde  "grapve- 
vlne"  hoping  for  prompt  neponaes  to  its 
queries.  A  national  network  of  clipping  serv- 
ices and  dally  exchange  of  information  with 
organizations  such  as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  which  Is  deeply  Involved  with  the 
Metro  1313  syndicate,  will  serve  as  NACo  eyes 
and  ears. 

An  advlscM'y  committee  has  been  appointed, 
drawing  membership  from  other  1313  ad- 
juncts such  as  the  National  League  of  Cities 
(NLC)  and  Conference  of  Mayors,  Interna- 
tional City  Managers  Assn.  (ICMA) ,  National 
Municipal  League  (NML) ,  Public  Adminis- 
tration Service  (PAS) ,  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers ( LWV ) ,  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment (CED),  Urban  Coalition  (UC)  and  the 
"portable  1313"  within  federal  government, 
the  Advisory  CommlsElon  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

The  latter  ACIR  is  top  contender  in  federal 
government  for  the  vital  spot  of  referee  In 
deciding  which  States  qualify  for  block  fed- 
eral grants.  The  deciding  factor  will  depend 
to  what  extent  a  State  has  overthrown  con- 
stitutional government  In  favor  of  UN-Metro 
administrative  rule. 

Splro  T.  Agnew.  U.S.  Vice  Pres.  will  serve 
as  honorary  chairman  of  NACo's  advisory 
committee,  a  stance  quite  In  line  with  U.S. 
President  Nixon's  delineation  of  duties  be- 
tween himself  and  Agnew — Splro  to  oversee 
the  domestic  scene  while  Nixon  pitches  at 
the  International  level. 

NACo  is  applying  heat  to  accelerate  Metro's 
"multl-oounty  districts"  project  that  snug- 
gles into  the  new  ten-region  U.S.A.  cassette 
controlled  from  the  White  House. 

NAOo's  surveillance  will  be  bolstered  by 
surveys,  institutes,  roving  teams  of  "experts," 
round  tables,  Urban  Observatories  (strate- 
gically placed  watching  posts) ,  consultants, 
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university  academicians  (who  accept  lavish 
fees  for  their  advice)  and  a  "living  library" 
(mall  order  library  service) . 

This  bristling  mobilization  expects  to  iise 
the  media  of  radio,  television  and  (you'll 
laugii)  a  syndicated  column  to  disseminate 
the  propaganda. 

Shamefully,  NACo's  "new  county"  war  on 
existing  county  governments  Is  made  possible 
by  a  grant  from  tax-exempted  Ford  Founda- 
tion, which  means  that  the  taxpayers  are  sub- 
sldlBlng  the  destruction  of  their  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Ref.:  "NC-USA,  First  Anniversary,"  Special 
Issue  Vol.  35,  #12  of  The  American  County 
magazine  by  NACo,  Wash.,  DC.  20036. 


THE    GALLEY    CASE    AND    CAPTAIN 
DANIEL 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reverber- 
ations of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Lt. 
William  Calley  are  going  to  remain  with 
this  Nation  for  a  long  time.  It  is  right 
that  they  should,  for  the  Calley  case  has 
served  to  stir  the  American  body  politic 
in  profound  ways  about  the  tragic  waj-  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  passing,  I  would  say  that  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  massacre  of  so  many 
innocent  civilians,  more  than  3  years 
ago.  has  only  now  prompted  this  stirring 
of  the  national  conscience.  The  immo- 
rality of  this  war,  its  misguided  premises, 
and  its  unconscionable  practices  were 
not  first  bom  in  March  of  1968,  at  My 
Lai.  Nor  have  they  been  laid  to  rest  since 
My  Lai.  But  hopefully  now,  an  American 
public,  tired,  disgusted,  and  sick  of  war, 
can  finally  force  an  end  to  the  war. 

As  for  the  Calley  case,  itself,  more  is 
to  come.  The  appellate  procedure  lies 
ahead.  Thus,  it  was  unwise  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  intervene,  as  he  has  done,  there- 
by placing  the  power  and  prestige  of  his 
office  behind  those  who  seek  to  uplift 
Lieutenant  Calley  as  a  hero.  If  any  com- 
ments were  in  order  by  the  President, 
they  should  have  been  commendation  for 
the  jurors — five  of  them  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  war — who  faced  a  difficult  bur- 
den; for  the  Army,  which  at  last  has 
begim  to  act;  and  for  the  men  who  re- 
fused to  pauiicipate  in  the  My  Lai  mas- 
sacre. 

Capt.  Aubrey  Daniel  m,  the  prose- 
cutor in  the  Calley  case,  has  correctly 
perceived  the  error  of  the  President.  In  a 
letter  to  the  President,  he  viewed  the 
President's  announcement  that  he  will 
personally  review  and  decide  the  case  be- 
fore the  final  sentence  is  carried  out  as 
opening  the  system  of  military  justice  to 
charges  "that  it  is  subject  to  political 
influence."  The  President's  action  en- 
hanced the  Imsige  of  Lieutenant  Oalley 
"as  a  national  hero"  and  It  threat- 
ened to  make  meaningless  the  action  and 
the  courage  of  the  Jurors,  "six  honorable 
men  who  served  their  country  so  well." 

As  Captain  Daniel  said : 

I  would  expect  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  man  whom  I  believe  should 
and  would  provide  the  moral  leadership  for 
this  nation,  would  stand  fully  behind  the  law 
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at  thlfl  land  on  a  moral  Issue  whlob  la  so  clear 
and   about  wlilcb  there  can  be  no  bom 
promise. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  inolude 
an  editorial  from  the  April  8  edition  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  entiltled 
"The  Captain  Who  Spoke  His  Mind"; 
an  editorial  from  the  April  8  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times,  entitled  "The  |Cal- 
ley  Issues";  and  an  editorial  from  the 
AprQ  9  edition  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  entitled  "Captain  Daniel's  Just 
Rebuke  of  the  President."  The  editdrials 
follow: 

[Tram  the  St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Poet-Dlsflatch. 

April  8,  19711 

Th«  Captain  Who  Spokx  Hia  Hxsp 

If  any  folk  hero  Is  to  be  fashioned  out  of 
the  Calley  case,  we  nominate  the  proeeflutor, 
Capt.  Aubrey  M.  Daniel  in.  He  deserves  sev- 
eral medals  with  oak  leaf  clusters  for  daring 
to  speak  his  mind,  and  doing  It  forcefully, 
eloquently  and  unanswerably,  on  Prertdent 
Klxon's  Intervention  in  the  case. 

If  Capt.  Daniel,  a  draftee,  were  not  already 
scheduled  to  leave  the  Army  within  a  short 
time  It  U  safe  to  say  that  his  biting  letier  to 
the  President  would  assure.  If  not  a  (julck 
farewell,  certainly  a  roadblock  on  promqtlons 
and  probably  assignment  to  the  least  desir- 
able poet  In  the  world.  In  any  event,  h«  per- 
formed a  great  public  service  In  standl»g  up 
against  the  pro-Calley  hysteria  to  which  Mr. 
Nixon  succimibed.  In  deploring  a  presidential 
Intercession  which  Is  bound  to  weakefi  the 
Judicial  system,  and  In  recalling,  to  presi- 
dent and  nation  alike,  that  the  Callejl  case 
Involves  a  clear  moral  Issue  which  cannjot  be 
compromised.  J 

As  If  Mr.  Nlxon'8  meddling  wer^  not 
enough,  Senator  Jackson  of  Washington 
made  equal  mischief  when  he  i»ropo6e<l  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  oonduat  yet 
another  extra-Judlclal  review  of  the  affair. 
Public  hysteria,  he  said,  demands  immedi- 
ate action  to  "cool  It."  But  Capt.  Daniel  gave 
everybody  a  lesson  In  how  to  cool  It  ibest: 
by  upholding  a  legal  process  that  has  yet  to 
nin  Its  course.  Instead  of  subetltutlng  mob 
law. 

One  of  the  ciirloxia  twists  of  the  uproar  Is 
that  those  thoughtful  and  sober  person*  who 
believe  that  Lt  Calley  convicted  hlms^f  are 
accepting  a  more  charitable  view  of  the 
Amerlcaui  armed  forces  In  Vietnam  than 
thoee  who  would  make  him  a  hero.  WUen  It 
Is  argued  that  Lt.  Calley  really  dtdnt  commit 
a  crime,  but  only  did  what  many  other  Amer- 
ican soldiers  did,  the  implication  is  that  mur- 
dering babies  and  women  In  cold  blood  has 
been  an  ordinary  and  usual  practice :  "40  big 
deal,"  as  Calley  himself  said. 

We  would  rather  beUeve  that  My  L^  was 
a  departure  from  the  norm,  an  aberration. 
President  Nixon  once  described  It  In  those 
terms,  but  today  when  he  gives  aid  and'  com- 
fort to  the  critics  of  the  verdict  he  Is  In  effect 
agreeing  that  what  Lt.  Calley  did  w|is  no 
big  deal. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  8.  1»71] 
The  Callst  Issttzs 

The  extraordinary  letter  of  Capt.  Aubrey 
M.  Daniel  3d,  Army  prosecutor  In  the  Calley 
case,  Is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  magnifi- 
cent expression  of  American  Idealism  imd  a 
stark  and  stunning  Indictment  of  the  role 
played  In  this  affair  by  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Captain  Daniel's  letter,  the  full  t«xt  of 
which  was  published  In  this  newspaper  yes- 
terday, ought  to  be  read  In  every  schoolroom 
of  America  as  a  courageous  statemekit  of 
what  this  country  is  reaUy  all  about:  re- 
spect for  human  freedom,  for  Individual 
rights  and  for  impartial  Justice  under  law. 

Captain  Daniel  makes  two  major  points. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

both  of  which  need  to  be  affirmed  again  and 
again  In  the  face  of  the  hysterical  outburst 
from  those  attacking  the  verdict  against 
Ueut.  WUllam  L.  CaUey  Jr.  for  the  murder 
of  at  least  22  South  Vietnamese  civilians  in 
the  village  of  Mylal.  The  first  of  these  points 
Is  that  Lieutenant  Calley  was  convicted,  un- 
der the  most  scrupulously  fair  procedure, 
of  having  committed  a  specific  and  de^>lc- 
able  crime  In  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  the  rules  and  policies 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  Issue  In  this  case  Is  not  whether  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  good  or  bad,  not  whether 
the  United  States  Is  In  a  morally  Indefen- 
sible position  In  having  pursued  It  for  these 
half-dozen  years.  The  Issue  Is  not  whether 
large-scale  aerial  bombing  or  artillery  fire  or 
naval  bombardment  In  which  many  thou- 
sands of  Innocent  civilians  have  loet  their 
lives  la  just  as  reprehensible  as  the  Inci- 
dent which  President  Nixon  at  another  time 
called  the  "massacre"  of  Mylal.  The  Issue  Is 
not  whether  the  enemy  guerrUlas  who  have 
eviscerated  or  crucified  or  decapitated  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  Innocent  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  are  as  culpable  as  Galley. 
Nor  Is  the  Issue  whether  or  not  other  Ameri- 
can soldiers  who  may  have  participated  In 
similarly  brutal  killings  of  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians have  gone  scot  free.  Nor  Is  It  even 
whether  higher  officers  In  the  Army  chain  of 
command  should  be  brought  to  trial  for  hav- 
ing concealed  knowledge  of  the  Mylal  Affair. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  these 
Issues  raised  by  the  hawks  and  doves  who 
have  expressed  their  horror  over  the  Calley 
verdict  are  worth  raising.  They  are  valid 
questions;  but  they  are  not  the  Issue  here 
nor  do  they  In  any  way  whatsoever  affect 
the  justice  of  this  trial.  Calley  Is  not  "all  of 
us,"  Dean  Sayre  of  Washington  Cathedral 
to  the  contrary.  Calley  Is  a  convicted  mur- 
derer who  deserves  pity,  perhaps,  but  neither 
exculpation  nor  adulation.  To  have  exoner- 
ated this  wretched  lieutenant  would  have 
degraded  the  Army  and  made  a  monumental 
farce  of  American  efforts  to  secure  hiunane 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  now  in 
enemy  hands.  The  Army  would  be  saying  it 
was  permissible  to  murder  civilians  under 
American  control;  and  In  fact  the  witless 
uproar  over  the  Calley  conviction  Is  giving 
precisely  that  Impression  even  now  through- 
out the  civilized  world. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  second  major 
point  made  by  Captain  Daniel;  the  outra- 
geously political  Intervention  of  his  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  whom  Captain  Daniel  ad- 
dressed his  remarkable  letter.  The  Judicial 
procedures  of  the  United  States  Army  have 
been  unconscionably  subverted  by  the  White 
House  statement  that  the  President  would 
personally  review  and  decide  the  case  before 
the  final  sentence  Is  carried  out.  Mr.  Nixon's 
public  entrance  Into  this  matter  before  the 
normal  and  automatic  review  procedures  had 
even  begun  was  an  affront  to  the  American 
judicial  process,  and  has  already  done  untold 
damage  to  respect  for  American  law  as  well 
as  Justice,  civil  as  well  as  military. 

Captain  Daniel  and  the  rest  of  us  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  President  an  ex- 
pression of  moral  leadership,  of  reverence 
for  the  law,  of  honor  to  those  millions  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  who  have  not 
engaged  In  atrocities  but  who  have  done 
their  duty  Just  as  the  prosecutor,  the  Judge 
and  the  jury  did  theirs  In  the  trial  at  Port 
Banning.  Instead,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  falling  to  stand  up  to  his  responsi- 
bility, has  yielded  to  momentary  pubUc 
clamor  and  to  Illusory  ooUtlcal  exoedlencv. 

[Prom  the  Lo\ilsville  (Ky.)  Cotirler-Joumal, 
April  9. 1971] 

Captain  Danizl's  Jxtbt  Rxbukx  or  tbk 

PBSsmxNT 
President  Nixon's  untimely  Intervention  In 
the  CaUey  case  U  difficult  to  interpret  as  any- 
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thing  but  a  case  of  politics  over  principle— 
unless,  most  disturbing  of  all,  principle  never 
even  crossed  the  President's  mind. 

The  telegrams  to  the  White  House  were 
running  lOO-to-one  In  favor  of  freeing  the 
convicted  murderer  of  at  least  22  South  Viet- 
namese clvUlans.  The  governor  of  Alabama 
and  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Georgia  bad 
nished  to  the  murderer's  side.  The  governor 
of  Indiana  was  calling  for  American  flags  to 
be  flown  at  half-staff.  The  lieutenant  gov> 
emor  of  Kentucky  was  calling  for  a  public 
rally  In  support  of  the  murderer.  Politicians 
everywhere  were  throwing  their  minds  and 
morals  to  the  vTlnds  and  bopping  on  the 
bandwagon.  Public  tensions  were  running 
high. 

At  moments  such  as  that,  a  President  is 
supposed  to  exercise  moral  leadership,  to 
keep  his  perspective  even  if  all  about  him 
are  losing  theirs,  rather  than  permit  him- 
self to  be  caught  up  in  the  emotion&l  surge 
of  the  moment.  Yet  Mr.  Nixon,  properly  cast- 
ing about  for  a  way  to  defuse  explosive  pas- 
sions, chose  the  one  course  beet  guaranteed 
to  eat  away  further  at  public  respect  for  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  nation:  oui  system 
of  justice. 

Military  law  already  provides  for  the  Presi- 
dent, as  commander-in-chief,  to  intervene  in 
the  military  judicial  process  whenever  he 
wants.  So  why  did  President  Nixon  deem  It 
necessary  to  thrust  himself  Into  this  particu- 
lar case  almost  before  the  ink  on  the  sentence 
was  dry,  before  an  appeal  could  even  be 
readied,  before  other  officers  charged  In  the 
case  could  come  to  trial?  To  remind  the  emo- 
tional outcriers  that,  after  all,  he  is  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  will  be  well  In  the  end? 
Diomrr  and  pams  abandonxd 

It  was  enough  to  goad  the  young  Army 
prosecutor — who  had  handled  the  long  and 
difficult  case  with  taciturn  competence  and 
dignity — into  an  eloquent  rebuke  of  his  chief. 
The  President's  announcement  that  he  will 
decide  Lieutenant  Calley's  fate  oi>ens  the  sys- 
tem of  military  justice  to  charges  "that  It  la 
subject  to  political  Influence  ,  .  ."  the  prose- 
cutor said.  It  enhanced  the  image  of  the  mur- 
derer "as  a  national  hero  .  .  ."  It  threatened 
to  make  meaningless  the  action  and  the  cour- 
age of  the  jurors,  "six  honorable  men  who 
served  their  country  so  well." 

Captain  Aubrey  U.  Daniel  HI  is  right.  But 
the  President's  intervention  did  even  more 
harm  than  that.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It 
stripped  this  country  of  the  only  scrap  of 
dignity  and  pride  it  has  yet  been  able  to  sal- 
vage out  of  the  horrible  bloodbath  at  My  Lai. 
"That  the  Calley  trial  took  place  is  a  credit 
to  the  United  States,"  commented  The  Sun- 
day Times  of  London.  "But  the  President  has 
now  destroyed  what  good  the  trial  has  done." 

Politics  makes  strange  bedfellows.  But  Jus- 
tice has  never  yet  lain  with  politics  and  re- 
mained pure.  Whatever  fate  President  Nixon 
determines  for  Lieutenant  CaUey  now  will 
have  the  taint  of  politics  upon  It  forever.  For 
that,  the  commander-in-chief  deserves  the 
rebvike  of  the  captain  and  of  every  American 
who  can  see  the  end  result  of  sacrificing  prin- 
ciple to  every  passing  demand. 


URGES  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
RELEASE  FUNDS 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  administration's  refusal  to  spend 
112  billion  approved  by  Congress  forvl- 
tally  needed  urban  renewal,  transporta- 
tion, and  sewer  programs,  raises  serlona 
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questions  about  the  sincerity  of  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  reduce  unemployment. 

With  nearly  6  percent  of  the  Nation's 
work  force  unemployed  last  month,  there 
Is  an  even  greater  need  to  spend  these 
funds  for  paycheck -producing  projects. 

These  funds  are  not  frills  In  the  budg- 
et, but  essential  appropriations  approved 
by  Congress  after  long  consideration  and 
debate. 

What  reason  could  the  President  have 
for  impounding  $200  million  for  urban 
renewal;  $200  million  for  water  and  sew- 
er grants;  $192  million  for  public  hous- 
ing, and  $7  billion  for  transportation, 
including  $6  billion  for  highways? 

The  administration  says  it  is  holding 
up  this  money  partly  to  combat  infla- 
tion. But  the  unprecedented  amount  of 
the  freeze  and  the  broad  scope  of  these 
funds  leads  me  to  question  the  Presi- 
dent's motives  for  such  action  at  this 
time. 

Appropriation  of  public  fimds  is  the 
historic  prerogative  of  the  Congress. 
When  the  President  ignores  this  constitu- 
tional precedent,  he  threatens  to  com- 
promise the  checks  and  balances  of  our 
Government. 

The  Congress  has  exercised  its  respon- 
sibility by  approving  these  funds.  I  ask 
the  administration  to  do  the  same  and 
use  these  funds  for  the  purposes  which 
Congress  has  directed. 


IS  MARCH  ON  WASHINQTON  DE- 
SIGNED TO  PROMOTE  PEACE,  OR 
IS  THAT  LAUDABLE  OBJECTIVE 
BEING  USED  AS  A  SUBTERFUGE 
TO  ADVANCE  A  PRO-COMMUNIST 
REVOLUTIONARY    MOVEMENT? 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  publicity  about  pending  mass 
demonstrations  in  Washington,  originally 
announced  by  David  Delllnger — who  was 
convicted  with  the  Chicago  7 — and  Sid- 
ney Peck,  a  one-time  Commimist  Party 
official.  Both  of  these  men  have  long 
records  of  violence  and  pro-Coramunlst 
activities. 

These  sponsors  are  joined  by  a  motley 
array  of  subversive  organizations  and  in- 
dividual extremists  alined  with  the  New 
Left.  In  addition,  there  are  some  veterans, 
pacifists,  and  others  who  appear  to  be 
confused  about  the  war  and  our  with- 
drawal plans.  We  must  assume  many  of 
these  mean  well,  but  those  who  feel  that 
way  must  find  themselves  in  some  du- 
bious company.  It  would  seem  they  could 
assert  their  views  in  more  compatible 
circumstances. 

The  Dellinger-Peck  announcement 
said  the  objecUves  of  the  Washington 
convergence  are  to  plug  for  a  $6,500-a- 
year  guaranteed  annual  income  for  every 
family  of  four;  freedom  for  all  "polltloal 
Prisoners";  and  immediate  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  from  Vlet- 
Qam. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WKAT    DO    PBOTKBTCatS    SXZKT 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  the  war. 
while  we  recognize  the  presence  in  this 
coxmtry  of  honest  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  is  naturally  determined  to 
exploit  to  the  limit  the  antiwar  sentiment 
that  has  developed  here. 

Are  the  leaders  of  this  movement  In- 
terested in  accelerated  withdrawal  of 
American  combat  troops  from  Vietnam? 
If  so,  that  is  already  being  done. 

Are  they  interested  in  the  program  to 
train  and  equip  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces,  to  enable  them  to  cope  with  the 
Communist  aggressors?  If  not,  they  have 
plenty  of  company  in  Hanoi. 

Are  they  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
the  1,600  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  Communists?  If  so,  they  never 
mention  It. 

All  their  declarations  call  for  immedi- 
ate, unilateral,  imconditional  withdrawal 
of  all  Americans  from  Vietnam.  That  po- 
sition jibes  precisely  with  demands  made 
by  Hsmol's  negotiators  in  Paris. 

The  real  motivations  behind  these  ex- 
tremist leaders  become  aw>arent  when 
we  examine  their  modus  operandi. 

They  discredit  the  successes  achieved 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

They  even  condemn  the  bombing  of 
enemy  supply  lines. 

They  repeatedly  attack  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  but  never  find 
fault  with  the  Communist  government 
in  the  north. 

They  seek  to  expose  and  exploit  allega- 
tions of  atrocities  charged  against  those 
in  the  south,  but  completely  ignore  the 
monstrous  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Communists  at  Due  Due,  Hue,  and  liter- 
ally scores  and  scores  of  other  places  in 
the  south. 

They  demand  a  day-certain  pullout 
of  all  U.S.  forces,  but  they  never — 
never — even  suggest  the  same  treatment 
for  the  enemy. 

They  join  in  all  sorts  of  hate- America 
activities,  and,  strangely,  are  never 
known  to  indiilge  in  hate-Communist 
manifestations. 

Thus,  we  witness  constant  nagging  and 
faultfinding  with  anything  and  every- 
thing that  is  done  by  Americans  and 
South  Vietnamese,  but  no  criticism  ever 
directed  at  the  Communist  aggressors. 

WHO  PBOMOTES  THK   MARCH    ON    WASHINGTON? 

Mr.  Speaker,  constructive  criticism  is 
always  in  order  imder  our  system.  But 
dissent,  trader  any  circumstances,  should 
be  consistent  with  what  Is  good  for 
America.  That  fact  prompts  us  to  ex- 
amine the  motivations  of  those  who  in- 
spired the  current  demonstrations. 

The  spring  offensive,  as  it  is  called. 
is  being  promoted  by  the  People's  Coali- 
tion for  Peace  and  Social  Justice,  and 
cosponsored  by  the  National  Pe&ce  Ac- 
tion Coalition.  The  latter  is  an  offshoot 
of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  which 
has  been  officially  cited  as  a  Communist 
front.  In  addition,  the  pro-Communist 
Young  Socialist  Alliance  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  protest  since  last  December. 

A  total  of  23  Members  of  the  House 
and  eight  Senators  have  given  th^ 
blessings  to  the  movement. 
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The  grand  strategy  for  the  mass  con- 
vergence was  recently  announced  by 
David  Delllnger  and  Sidney  Peck — al- 
ready referred  to. 

It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  one  of  the 
three  objectives  of  the  demonstrations  is 
to  obtain  freedom  for  "political  prison- 
ers"— whatever  that  means.  Apparently 
they  are  for  the  first  time  aping  revolu- 
tionaries in  other  countries  who  have 
employed  kidnaping  and  violent  threats 
in  efforts  to  obtain  release  from  prison 
of  their  cohorts,  regardless  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  crimes  committed. 

MABCH    WAS    HATCHED    IN   STOCKHOLM 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  spring 
offensive  was  planned  at  a  meeting  in 
Stockholm  last  November,  described  in 
the  press  as  the  "World  Conference  on 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,"  attended 
chiefly  by  delegates  from  Hanoi  and 
other  Commimist  coimtries.  David  Dd- 
linger  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

Shortly  following  the  Stockholm  meet- 
ing plans  for  the  Washington  march  be- 
gan. The  services  of  many  of  the  old 
revolutionaries  were  enlisted. 

Among  them  was  Rennie  Davis,  also 
one  of  those  convicted  in  the  Chicago 
Seven  trial;  Jane  Fonda,  who  now  bills 
herself  as  a  "revolutionary  woman";  and 
Don  Gurewltz,  a  national  officer  of  the 
radical  Student  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee. The  latter,  whose  family  has  been 
identified  with  Communist  causes  for 
years,  was  Joined  by  Carol  Lipman.  an- 
other Socialist  Workers  Party  member. 

Other  sponsors  include  such  charac- 
ters as  James  Lafferty,  closely  associated 
with  the  Communist-dominated  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild;  Vincent  Hallinan. 
of  San  Francisco,  longtime  attorney  for 
hard-core  leftists;  Corliss  Lamont,  a 
granddaddy  of  Communist  front  groups; 
and  Ruth  Gage-Colby,  a  repeated  Joiner 
of  Communist  movements. 

A  STRANGE  AGGREGATION 

While  some  well-meaning  people  have 
been  drawn  into  this  march,  it  is  appar- 
ent the  convergence  will  include  the  big- 
gest aggregation  of  kooks,  hooligans, 
subversives,  and  revolutionaries  ever  as- 
sembled at  one  time  and  place  in  this 
country. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  so  far 
as  the  leadership  of  this  movement  ia 
ooncemed,  the  antiwar  angle  is  being 
used  as  a  ginunick  designed  to  suck  in 
some  well-meaning  and  the  more  naive 
war  protesters.  Rather,  it  is  to  be  a  con- 
certed pro-Communist  effort  to  mold  a 
rev(riutionary  movement  in  America, 
sprinkled  with  hate- America  propaganda 
on  the  part  of  some  participants. 

Wnx.  THERE  BE  VIOLXKCET 

It  is  Of  interest  to  note  that  four  out 
of  the  five  announced  national  coordi- 
nators of  the  Washington  blowout  have 
known  affiliations  with  revolutionary  or- 
ganizations. Although  they,  for  obvious 
reasons,  do  not  speak  of  violence,  it  is 
well  known  that  tiie  ringleaders  are  of 
the  violent  type. 

One  thing  is  certain:  Violence  will  be 
employed  If  the  leaders  think  violence 
will  better  serve  their  purpose.  Oxm  of 
their  announced  objectives  is  "to  sbnt 
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down  the  Government  until  It  stops  the 
war."  : 

Sidney  Peck,  one  of  the  ringleadere.  Is 
reported  to  have  issued  a  leaflet  on  "Sow 
to  Stop  the  War  in  Vietnam,"  which 
stated: 

Massive  non-violent  direct  action  Implies 
thAl  many  people  will  get  hurt  and  »me 
may  die.  And  It  wUl  take  the  lives  of  niany 
of  our  friends  and  comrades  before  we|  are 
able  to  wield  the  leverage  of  mass  Interna- 
tional opinion  and  disruptive  Internal  Itur- 
moil  to  bring  the  war  machine  to  a  halt. I 

And  Rennie  Davis,  described  in  I  the 
Washington  Post  as  "masterminding  the 
May  disruptions,"  said  Washington  dem- 
onstrators will  block  traffic  by  abandon- 
ing old  automobiles  purchased  for  the 
purpose,  setting  them  afire  if  possible. 
Massed  bands,  he  said,  will  provoke  I  the 
police.  And  Federal  buildings  and  (ion- 
gressional  offices  will  be  occupied.  |  He 
added  that  not  even  the  Supreme  c6urt 
will  be  immune.  | 

The  poUce,  with  all  their  reinfotce- 
ments,  will  be  hard  pressed  to  maintain 
order.  Again,  it  all  depends  on  how  m^any 
demonstrators  actually  show  up,  pow 
they  choose  to  conduct  themselves ,jand 
how  well  the  police  are  able  to  coqtrol 
the  situation.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  important  that]  the 
American  people  know  what  is  beaind 
this  march  and  who  the  people  are  who 
promote  it.  After  all,  the  only  possible 
effect  this  thing  can  have,  at  this  t|me, 
is  to  harm  this  coimtry.  Naturally,  Itjcan 
be  expected  to  encourage  the  Cominu- 
nists,  regardless  of  what  the  motivations 
behind  it  may  be. 

We  are  now  in  a  withdraws^  posture 
in  Vietnam.  The  Vietnamizatlon  t)ro- 
gram  is  proving  to  be  exceedingly  suc- 
cessful thus  far.  Only  300,000  Americans 
remain,  and  100,000  are  due  to  be  broQght 
home  this  year.  According  to  the  ^t 
military  Judgment,  we  are  pulling  oi|t  as 
fast  as  conditions  will  permit. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  BLACKSMITI: 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK 

or  wrsT  viKGnnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday.  April  19.  1971 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
great  honor  to  represent,  among  my 
constituents,  a  man  of  iron,  a  mah  of 
stout  purpose  emd  undeviating  Chris- 
tian virtue,  cast  in  the  mold  of  those 
who  first  settled  this  country  and  tliade 
our  Nation  possible,  a  blacksmith  who 
still  tends  his  forge  each  day,  alth^gh 
86  years  of  age. 

In  this  time  of  too  much  public 
clamor  and  Jostling  for  attention  by 
demagogs,  we  frequently  forget  that 
sikch  men  actually  exist  and  that  fhey 
are  the  people  who  represent  the 
strength  of  our  society.  But  they  dd  ex- 
ist and  we  have  become  the  most  Pow- 
erful Nation  in  history  because  of  the 
fortitude  they  have  h&A  to  accomplish 
in  a  lifetime. 

I  take  this  cHDPortunity  to  brlB^  to 
your  attention  a  news  feature  des^b- 
ing  my  constituent,  Tim  Harper,  a  ^ood 
American,  a  good  Christian,  and  a  ^ood 
citizen;  a  blacksmith  of  60  years'  ex- 
perience, and  I  extend  to  him  my  h^art- 
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iest    congratulations    on    his    birthday 
Just  passed. 
The  item  follows: 

[Prom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Dally  Mail. 

Apr,  12.1071] 

FoBox  Stux  Olows — Hakmxb  and  Anvu.  Ring 

FOR  60  Ykabs 

(By  David  McCtorMe) 

Almost  forever  there  has  been  the  black- 
smith. 

He  lives  on  In  our  times  as  a  legend,  a 
symbol  of  the  pioneer  spirit  of  an  earlier 
America,  an  exemplar  of  industry  and  toll, 
brawn  and  tenacity. 

Soot-covered,  tanned  by  his  fire,  with 
strong  hands  he  forged  and  tempered  the 
tools  which  plowed  the  ground  and  tilled  the 
soil.  Men  of  his  mien  built  this  nation. 

Alone,  In  a  small  shop  on  the  banks  of  Coal 
River.  William  Tim  Harper  still  plies  the  an- 
cient trade.  He  is  a  progeny  of  those  bygone 
times,  a  vestige  of  the  legendary  village 
blacksmith. 

Harper  has  been  blacksmithlng  from  day- 
break to  dusk  for  more  than  60  years.  His 
shop  has  stood  on  A  Street  in  St.  Albans  al- 
most that  long,  a  ringing  testimony  to  a  long 
and  productive  life. 

Tim  Harper  celebrates  his  36th  birthday  to- 
day, and  even  age  cannot  take  his  work 
from  him. 

His  daughter,  Mlse  Druzetta  Harper,  says 
he  starts  work  about  7  a,m..  or  "as  early  as 
he  can  get  me  up  to  fix  hia  breakfast."  In 
the  evening  he  refuses  to  leave  his  shop  until 
he  has  finished  bis  last  piece,  many  times 
not  until  5:30. 

Harper  still  works  six  days  a  week.  Except 
for  holidays  and  occasional  illness,  be  sets 
aside  one  day  a  year  for  vacation,  traveling  to 
Greenbrier  County  for  the  Labor  Day  week- 
end to  visit  a  son. 

As  the  famoxis  village  smith  of  Longfel- 
low's poem.  Harper  swings  bis  hammer  with 
a  measured  beat  and  slow.  At  P6,  however. 
the  beat  is  not  as  measured  as  it  once  was 
and  it's  becoming  slower. 

There  was  a  time  when  you  could  give  him 
a  piece  of  iron,  tell  him  what  you  wanted  and 
he  would  fashion  it  by  hammer — a  hoe,  tongs, 
rake,  plowshare,  horseshoes. 

But  Harper  hasnt  shod  a  horse  for  years, 
and  hoes  are  hard  to  make  because  the  ma- 
terials aren't  as  available  as  In  times  past. 

He  still  sharpens  tools  though,  and  fits 
them  with  handles.  His  patrons  still  com- 
ment on  his  inimitable  expertise. 

Harper  lives  on  Church  Avenue  but  spends 
most  of  his  waking  hours  in  the  shop  on  A 
Street.  His  daughter  said.  "He  Is  happier 
down  there.  He  feels  like  those  things  are  bis 
and  that  the  house  belongs  to  someone  else." 

Harper  is  one  of  the  few  professional  black- 
smiths remaining  in  the  Mountain  State,  He 
Is  a  survivor  of  another  age  which  moet  have 
forgotten. 

Day  in  and  day  out  he  keeps  bis  fire  burn- 
ing, though,  and  as  long  as  the  flames  glow 
and  the  hammer  rings  against  the  anvil.  Wil- 
liam Tim  Harper  forges  a  mysteriously  won- 
derful link  with  the  past. 


Ajyril  19,  1971 


THE  28TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
WARSAW  UPRISING 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  28  years 
ago.  60,000  Jews  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
knew  that  they  could  not  hope  to  pre- 
vail against  the  mighty  German  Army. 

They  had  a  choice.  Either  they  could 
march,  like  so  many  sheep,  to  the  gas 
chambers,  or  they  could  challenge  the 


Nazi  army  to  battle,  and  fight  to  the  last 
bullet. 

The  Jews  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  chose 
the  latter  course. 

On  April  19,  1943,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mordecai  Anzelwicz,  the  Jewish 
combat  organization  launched  their  des- 
perate and  foredoomed  revolt  against 
the  Nazi  occupiers. 

In  reply,  the  Nazis  threw  into  battle 
several  divisions  of  troops  and  entire 
squadrons  of  the  Luftwaffe. 

For  almost  3  long  weeks,  the  Jews 
fought  back  with  the  few  weapons  they 
had  been  able  to  smuggle  into  the  ghetto 
with  the  help  of  the  Polish  underground. 

Finally,  on  May  8.  1943,  the  last  out- 
post of  the  Jewish  resistance  fell.  Those 
leaders  who  still  survived  committed 
suicide  rather  than  be  captured.  Only  a 
tiny  minority  survived  to  bear  testimony 
to  this  epic  struggle. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
fallen  martyrs  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising, and  in  doing  so,  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  ccMitinuing  struggle  against 
the  kind  of  prejudice  and  intolerance 
that  led  to  the  massacre  of  6  million 
Jews  during  World  War  n. 


THE   NORTH   VIETNAMESE    MASSA- 
CRE OP  CIVILIANS  AT  DUC  DUG 


April  19,  1971 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  this  Nation  has  witnessed  a  sad 
display  of  one-sided  criticism  of  any- 
thing and  everything  that  has  been  done 
by  Americans  in  Vietnam. 

Bearing  on  that  practice,  I  include  a 
letter  published  in  the  April  18  issue  of 
the  Washington  Poet,  written  by  Ist 
Lt.  Fred  M.  Greguras,  USMCR.  Having 
served  in  Vietnam,  Lieutenant  Greguras 
is  well  Informed  about  some  of  the  re- 
porting. The  letter  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  18,  1971] 
The  North  Vietnamese  Massacre  of 
CrvnjANS  at  Due  Dtrc 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  South  Vietnamese 
village  of  Due  Due  was  in  late  August  of 
1970.  We  had  crossed  the  Thu  Bon  River 
northwest  of  the  village  after  an  operation 
in  the  Arizona  Territory.  We  were  met  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  by  tanks  which 
were  to  lead  us  to  the  road  which  would 
take  us  through  the  village  and  on  into  the 
An  Hoa  Combat  Base.  We  walked  in  the 
tread  tracks  of  the  tanks  to  preclude  the 
detonation  of  booby  traps  which  were  abun- 
dant In  the  area. 

As  we  neared  the  village  the  ruins  d 
French  plantation  houses  became  frequent. 
The  crops  they  had  planted  a  generation 
ago  now  grew  wildly.  When  we  came  to  the 
road  which  woxUd  take  us  through  Due  Due 
the  tanks  deserted  us  and  we  walked  some- 
what leUurely  throxigh  the  village.  We  came 
first  to  the  poor  section  of  the  village  where 
the  people  lived  in  crudely  constructed 
shelters  of  lumber,  tin  and  canvas  which  h»o 
been  acquired  in  one  manner  or  another 
from  the  An  Hoa  Combat  Base, 

As  we  moved  toward  the  center  of  the 
village  the  shelters  became  houses;  tile  roof*, 
plywood  floor,  even  some  glass  windows.  The 
center  of  the  village,  unUke  American  cltle*. 
was  the  section  of  the  affiuent.  There  were 
numerous  smaU  shops  selling  a  variety  at 


local  products  and  a  teoshop  which  seemed 
to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  all  activity. 

The  main  street  ran  north  and  south  and 
on  the  west  side  there  were  masonry  homes 
with  long  green  lawns  and  wide  verandas. 
The  only  wire  evident  in  the  village  was  that 
used  to  pen  their  domestic  animals.  At  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  village  was  the  heav- 
ily fortified  district  capital.  This  cantonment 
was  perhaps  25  yards  In  diameter. 

The  village  itself  was  not  fortified.  It  was 
not  pro-American  as  a  similar  river  croeelng 
in  May  drew  fire  from  the  village.  Marine 
helicopters  were  frequently  the  target  for 
a  .50  caliber  machine  gun  located  somewhere 
near  the  village. 

As  I  try  to  remember  the  people  of  the 
village  I  plctxue  barefoot  young  boys  at  the 
edge  of  the  road  giving  the  peace  sign  and 
saying  "HI  Honcho."  The  bearded  old  men. 
who  had  lived  under  the  French  and  Japa- 
nese, were  sternfaced  and  only  a  few  greeted 
us.  The  small  girls  tended  their  yotinger 
brothers  and  sisters  while  their  mothers 
sewed  or  worked  in  the  paddies.  I  recall 
one  man  walking  toward  the  paddles  with 
his  hoe  on  his  shoulder  and  It  reminded  me 
of  my  father  going  to  his  Job.  lunch  pail  In 
hand. 

On  March  31st  two  North  Vietnamese  bat- 
talions wantonly  attacked  the  village  of  Due 
Due  under  the  pretense  of  attacking  the 
aforementioned  district  capital.  A  mortar 
barrage  was  followed  by  a  ground  assault 
on  this  defenseless  village  resulting  In  the 
death  or  wounding  of  200  civilians  and  the 
burning  of  1000  homes.  An  American  pilot 
laconically  reported  that  after  the  attack 
the  village  bad  the  appearance  of  a  large 
ashtray. 

At  a  time  when  our  nation's  media  have 
zealously  attempted  to  pry  Into  every  noc^ 
and  cranny  of  our  Involvement  In  South 
Vietnam  to  discover  our  wrongdoings  no 
television  commentator  spoke  from  or  at 
Due  Due.  newspapers  gave  the  attack  scant 
attention  and  termed  the  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  killed  or  wounded  there  as  "casual- 
ties." 

It  was  a  massacre,  by  any  definition  and 
In  great  magnitude  perpetrated  by  a  ruthless 
enemy  that  wages  a  calculated  war  of  a(ttrl- 
tlon  on  a  civilian  populace. 

This  Is  no  excuse  for  out  wrongful  acts 
for  we  Americans  show  our  humanism  In 
many  forms  including  the  quality  of  erring. 
But  why.  when  our  wrongdoings  are  justly 
labeled  atrocities,  are  our  enemies'  acts  not 
also  so  labeled? 

Yet  by  much  of  our  mass  media  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  characterized  as  Industrious, 
courageous  and  even  humane  In  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  court  of  world  opinion.  Tee, 
they  are  courageous  when  they  are  high  on 
dope,  they  are  industrious  In  developing 
such  a  variety  of  methods  to  kill  or  malm 
our  fellow  countrymen  as  to  leave  the 
imagination  gasping  and  they  ore  humane 
because  It  doesn't  mean  anything  when 
North  Vietnamese  murder  South  Viet- 
namese? 

It  Is  Important  anytime  anyone  dies. 
Fred  M.  QREcrrRAs, 

IstLt.  VSUCR. 

Quantlco,  Va. 


WHATEVER    HAPPENED    TO    PROD- 
UCT SAFETY? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  19.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing Its  brief  2-year  life,  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  outper- 
formed by  far  its  more  permanent  and 
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affluent  sister  consumer  protection  agen- 
cies of  Government. 

Although  the  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion was  directly  responsible  for  getting 
a  number  of  hazardous  household  prod- 
ucts off  the  market,  its  most  important 
legacy,  in  my  Judgment,  was  its  carefully 
documented  conclusions  that  Federal 
consumer  protection  is  frequently  a  myth 
and  that  industry  is  sometimes  callous  in 
terms  of  the  safety  of  their  products. 

In  an  excellent  article  in  the  New  Re- 
public, Michael  Lemov,  who  was  general 
counsel  to  the  Commission,  graphically 
illustrates  those  conclusions  by  divulging 
that  many  of  the  industry  groups  and 
companies  whose  products  were  scruti- 
nized by  the  Commission  joined  with 
three  alleged  Federal  consumer  protec- 
tion agencies  of  Government,  to  finance  a 
study  expUcitly  designed  to  refute  the 
Commission's  frightening  statistics  on 
product-related  injuries  and  deaths. 

I  particularly  commend  Mr.  Lemov's 
article  to  those  who  believe  that  "con- 
sumerism has  gone  too  far."  Of  course, 
Mr.  Lemov's  article  is  corroborative  evi- 
dence that  consumerism  has  not  gone 
nearly  far  enough.  His  article  follows: 

Whatever  Happened  to  Product  Safety? 

It  didn't  live  long,  but  In  Its  two-year  life 
the  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
battled  one  industry  after  another  on  be- 
half of  consumers  and  usually  won.  It  com- 
p>elled  a  leading  manufacturer  of  dishwasher 
detergents  to  substitute  less  toxic  ingredients 
in  its  product.  It  goaded  g^  appliance  manu- 
facturers to  develop  an  insulated  cover  for 
dangerously  hot  floor  furnaces  and  glass 
container  manufacturers  to  start  to  develop 
a  nonexploding  soda  bottle.  Industry  resfKinse 
invariably  foUowed  commission  hearings. 

While  it  lajsted,  the  commission  actually 
functioned  as  a  consxuner  regulatory  agency, 
and  not  as  the  study  group  some  might  have 
wanted  it  to  be.  Without  statutory  authority 
to  force  anyone  to  do  anything,  it  repeatedly 
Induced  manufacturers  to  change  the  design 
of  products  to  incorix>rate  new  safety  fea- 
tures. In  the  two  years  of  Its  existence  it 
probably  had  more  Impact  on  consumer  prod- 
uct industries  than  most  permanent  federal 
agencies.  One  Federal  Trade  conmilssioner 
called  it  "the  most  effective  federal  conunls- 
slon  in  existence."  According  to  Ralph  Nader 
It  was  the  "best  $2  million  the  government 
ever  spent."  In  Its  final  report.  In  June  1970, 
the  commission  advised  President  Nixon  and 
Congress  that  notwithstanding  its  efforts 
thousands  of  Americans  continue  to  be  need- 
lessly killed  and  Injured  by  the  products 
they  buy. 

The  commission's  report  was  handed  to  an 
employee  at  the  White  House  gate,  the  Presi- 
dent having  declined  to  meet  with  the  com- 
mission's chairman,  Arnold  Elklnd.  The  only 
oCBclal  recognition  given  the  reptort  was  a 
press  release  by  Virginia  Knauer,  President 
Nixon's  consumer  advisor,  promising  a  care- 
ful review  and  evaluation.  As  yet  none  has 
been  forthcoming. 

With  the  release  of  the  President's  con- 
sumer message,  the  reason  for  the  cold 
shoulder  becomes  obvious.  To  hlfl  credit,  the 
President  has  recommended  the  passage  of 
new  product  safety  legislation.  However,  be 
has  recommended  the  law  be  enforced  by 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  not  an  independent  consumer  p>rod- 
uct  safety  agency. 

The  Administration's  decision  against  the 
creation  of  an  Independent  consumer  safety 
agency  is  of  great  significance  for  consumers. 
Ttie  commission  was  highly  critical  of  the 
performance  of  existing  federal  agencies  with 
consumer  safety  responsibilities.  It  empha- 
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sized  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin Istra- 
tlon,  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
agency  that  would  probably  enforce  the 
new  law.  had  taken  more  than  two  years  to 
remove  from  the  market  the  deadly  house- 
hold cleaner  carbon  tetrachloride.  It  had 
never  used  Its  powers  to  temporarily  ban 
hazardous  consumer  products  during  ex- 
tended administrative  proceedings,  and  had 
generally  concentrated  on  food  and  drag 
matters  to  the  exclusion  of  other  consumer 
products. 

The  conmilsslon  undoubtedly  had  the  PDA 
in  mind  when  it  concluded:  .  .  where  it 
exists.  Federal  product  safety  regulation  Is 
biirdened  by  ,  .  .  bureaucratic  lassitude, 
timid  administration,  bargain-basement 
budgets,  distorted  priorities,  and  misdirected 
technical  resources." 

When  the  commission's  Initial  product 
hearings  opened  In  Boston  in  December, 
1968,  a  manufacturer  of  a  lidded  crib  that 
had  caused  the  strangulation  death  of  an  In- 
fant ignored  the  commission's  Invitation  to 
testify.  The  father,  however,  did  testify, 
along  with  a  medical  examiner  who  described 
the  manner  in  which  the  crib  caused  the 
death.  The  press  fully  reported  the  story. 
After  that,  no  manufacturer  ignored  the 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

Although  moet  study  commissions  do  no 
more  than  file  their  reports,  the  Product 
Safety  Commission  pushed  through  a  new 
law — the  Child  Protection  and  Toy  Safety 
Act  of  1969,  which  closed  a  loophole  in  fed- 
eral protection  for  children  by  giving  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  authority  to 
ban  mechanical,  electrical  and  thermal  haz- 
ards in  toys.  The  Toy  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation sought  to  weaken  the  bUl  in  com- 
mittee but  did  not  succeed.  Unfortunately, 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  has  been  less  than 
vigorous. 

In  January  1969  when  the  commission 
began  looking  Into  the  safety  of  sliding  glass 
doors,  storm  doors  and  other  glass  products 
used  in  the  home.  It  met  resistance  from 
the  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders 
and  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  At 
that  time  the  PHA  still  permitted  dangerovis 
nonsafety  glass  in  sliding  doors  In  FHA- 
Insured  houses.  The  commission  invited  Eu- 
gene Oulledge,  former  president  of  the  Home 
Builders  and  now  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, to  testify  on  the  reasons  for  the 
Home  Builders'  opposition  to  safety  glass. 
Oulledge  refused  to  testify  and  the  com- 
mission was  about  to  Issue  a  subpoena  when 
the  White  House  intervened  and  asked  that 
he  be  excused  since  the  Home  BuUders  were 
having  their  azmual  convention  m  Houston 
on  the  day  of  the  hearing.  The  commission 
went  ahead  without  Oulledge,  When  the 
FHA  faUed  to  send  policy-level  officials  to 
the  hearing,  commission  chairman  Elklnd 
established  that  they  were  in  Houston  with 
the  Home  Builders.  Elklnd's  public  criticism 
of  the  FHA  and  extensive  testimony  on  the 
deaths  of  consumers  who  walked  through 
glass  doors  again  demonstrated  the  com- 
mission's clout.  The  PHA  subsequently  re- 
versed its  position  and  published  new  reg- 
ulations requiring  safety  glass.  The  Home 
Builders  too  changed  their  minds  on  the  Is- 
sue and  at  least  six  states  passed  mandatory 
safety-glass  legislation. 

The  commission's  last  fight  was  with  on« 
of  the  largest  consimier  industries,  manufac- 
turers of  television  receivers.  Based  on  re- 
jxjrts  of  8pontaneo\iB  fires,  primarily  in  color 
television  sets,  the  coaunlsslon  Investigated 
and  found  that  thousands  of  fires  were  oc- 
curring each  year,  ^parently  caused  by  com- 
bustible and  defective  parts.  Manufacturers 
were  requested  to  redesign  the  sets  and  re- 
call the  defective  models.  In  a  confrontation 
between  Elklnd  and  two  other  commissioners 
and  representatives  of  virtually  every  US  and 
Japanese  TV  manufacturer,  the  Industry  at 
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flPBt  refiised  to  do  anything,  claiming  Ifce 
problem  was  Insignificant.  Elklnd  stated  tihe 
commission  would  Immediately  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  hazard.  Industry  spokesniBn 
requested  one  ho\ir  to  meet  privately.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  Industry  agreed  to  develop 
new  standards  for  color  television  sets  to 
eliminate  the  Are  hazard.  They  kept  their 
promise,  but  without  the  commission  aroutid 
to  review  the  standards'  effectiveness  akid 
compliance  by  manufacturers  the  consiiner 
can't  be  sure  how  well  his  Interest  has  b«en 
protected. 

While  mall  from  consumers  to  the  defunct 
comLmlsslon  has  continued  to  pile  up,  in- 
dustry lobbyists  have  been  searching  for 
alternatives  to  Its  recommendations,  partiou- 
larly  that  of  an  independent  safety  agency. 
Twelve  trade  associations  and  corporatl(ins 
contributed  some  $90,000  for  a  study  |  of 
hoxisehold  product  Injuries  that  the  industry 
hap«6  will  refute  the  commission's  Inji^ 
estimates:  30.000  deaths,  22  million  Injuijles 
annually  In  accidents  associated  with  house- 
hold products.  The  Industry  contributors 
are  the  American  Gas  Association.  Amerlqan 
Insiuunce  Association.  American  Ladder  in- 
stitute, Association  of  Home  AppUaece 
Manufacturers,  Electronics  Industries  As- 
sociation. Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers 
Association,  National  Electrical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Outdoor  Power  Equip- 
ment Institute.  Sears,  Roebuck,  J.  C.  PenAey 
and  Underwriters  Laboratories,  Inc.  Thjee 
Oovernment  agencies  also  contributed  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  to  this  study,  due 
to  be  completed  by  May.  The  Pood  «nd 
Drug  Administration  of  HEW,  the  Environ- 
mental Control  Administration,  and  the  BTa- 
tloneU  Bureau  of  Standards  each  allocated 
federal  funds  to  an  Industry  group  to  con- 
duct a  study  designed  to  refute  the  flndHigs 
of  another  federal  agency.  The  funds  wfere 
committed  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
government  had  already  spent  $2  million  |for 
the  product  safety  conunlsslon's  Investiga- 
tion. [ 

With  the  demise  of  the  commission,  pie 
Indiistrles  it  compelled  to  design  safer  prod- 
ucts were  freed  from  effective  government 
control.  At  the  Injury  rates  projected  by  the 
commission,  2500  Americans  die  each  moikth 
and  over  a  million  are  Injured  In  accldeiits 
Involving  consumer  products.  Consumers  lost 
more  than  they  know  when  the  commission 
expired. 


FORMER    AMBASSADOR    YOST    ON 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  VIETNAM 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NrW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVEt 
Monday,  April  19.  1971  i 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  former  AJm- 
bassador  to  the  United  Nations  Chailes 
W.  Yost  has  written  a  most  cogent  arti- 
cle concerning  Vietnam.  It  appeared,  in 
the  April  11,  1971.  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  is  entitled  "Deadline: 
A  Way  Out  of  Vietnam."  It  is  very  »n- 
f(»^unate  that  Ambassador  Yost's  views 
were  not  heeded  while  he  was  a  memt)er 
of  the  administration,  but,  as  he  notes, 
his  "advice  was  never  asked  on  any  sib- 
stantive  aspects  of  the  problem." 

Ambassador  Yo6t  presents  a  persva- 
sive,  reasoned  argument.  He  accurately 
assesses  the  "real  reasons  why  the  Pru- 
dent and  Kissinger  are  preoccupied  with 
at  least  the  appearance  of  victory  In 
Southeast  Asia:" 
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First,  the  simplistic  conception  .  .  . 
of  an  apocalyptic  bipolar  global  struggle 
between  communism  and  the  free  world 
in  which  any  setback  to  either  side  any- 
where threatens  critically  the  delicate 
balance  of  power  everywhere. 

Second,  their  fear  that  the  loss  of 
South  Vietnam  would  produce  a  do- 
mestic political  upheaval  in  the  United 
States  which  would  discredit  their  ad- 
ministration and  throw  the  Republican 
Party  into  the  arms  of  its  rightwing; 
and 

Third,  the  panic  which  seems  to  over- 
come any  American  President  at  the 
thought  of  being  the  first  to  lose  a  war. 

Ambassador  Yost  proposes  five  steps. 
They  are  proposals  of  an  experienced 
diplomat  who  certainly  cannot  be 
charged  with  having  any  ulterior  polit- 
ical motive.  Ambassador  Yost  proposes: 

First.  We  should  promptly  and  publicly 
fix  a  date  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  Military  forces  from  South 
Vietnam — subject  only  to  North  Viet- 
namese agreement  to  commence  releasing 
United  States  prisoners  as  soon  as  the 
date  is  fixed  and  to  complete  the  release 
of  all  prisoners  before  withdrawal  is 
completed. 

Second.  We  should  propose  a  general 
cease-fire,  without  making  withdrawal 
conditional  upon  it. 

Third.  We  should  offer  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  a  last  opportimity  to 
negotiate  a  political  settlement  on  the 
basis  of  an  interim  government  accept- 
able to  both  sides  to  carry  out  elections. 

Fourth.  We  should  propose  to  all  par- 
ticipants in  the  Geneva  accords  a  return 
to  the  full  application  of  those  accords, 
with  such  changes  as  are  required  or  are 
desirable. 

Fifth.  We  should  reiterate  our  past 
offer  to  contribute  substantially  to  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  rehabilitation,  recon- 
struction and  development  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  do  not  subscribe  completely  to  all  of 
Ambassador  Yost's  proposals.  But  I  do 
subscribe  completely  to  his  view  that  the 
Paris  negotiations  were  allowed  to  de- 
generate into  a  charade  ...  I  believe  he 
presents  a  balanced,  intelligent  plan 
which  can  form  the  basis  for  movement 
in  Paris,  if  only  the  administration  will 
forswear  the  policy  of  military  victory — 
however  unreal  the  so-called  victory  may 
be  in  terms  of  reality — wliich  it  pursues. 

I  commend  Ambassador  Yost's  article 
to  my  colleagues.  The  article  follows: 
[Prom  The  Washington  Post,  Apr.  11,1971) 
Dsaduke:  A  Wat  Oirr  of  Vietnam 
(By  Charles  W.   Tost) 

(Note. — Yost  was  charge  d'affaires  at  Bang- 
kok In  1956-6,  tunbasasdor  to  Laos  In  1954-6 
and  capped  his  Foreign  Service  career  with 
two  years  as  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Since  February,  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  Columbia  University  School  of 
International  Affairs.) 

In  1968  I  prepared  for  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment on  International  Peace  and  the  CouncU 
on  Foreign  Relations  a  paper  in  which  I 
urged  that  the  recently  commenced  negotia- 
tions In  Paris  be  used  to  se«k  a  political  set- 
tlement which,  I  pointed  out,  would  require 
"substantial  and  painful  concessloaB"  by 
both  ildM. 
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It  was  perfectly  clear  that  Hanoi  would 
not  accept  a  settlement  which  left  the  Tlileu- 
Ky  government  In  power  Indefinitely  or 
which  provided  for  elections  to  be  carried 
out  by  that  government,  even  with  some 
International  supervision.  There  Is  a  strong 
tendency  among  Asian  voters,  even  In  rela- 
tively free  elections,  to  accept  "the  mandate 
of  heaven" — that  Is,  to  vote  for  the  party  In 
power.  To  Hanoi,  elections  managed  by  the 
present  Saigon  government  would  mean  loss 
of  all  It  had  fought  for  so  long  and  so  hard. 

My  paper  suggested,  therefore,  that  we 
explore  seriously  and  urgently  In  Paris 
whether  the  North  Vietnamese  would  accept 
a  neutral  interim  government  to  carry  out 
elections,  a  government  from  which  both  the 
Thleu  partisans  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  would  be  excluded  or,  alternatively,  one 
m  which  both  would  be  Included  but  In  a 
minor  role.  If  this  were  possible,  I  thought 
axi  Unmedlate  c«ase-fire  could  be  brought 
about  and  the  war  rapidly  wound  down.  If 
Hanoi  Insisted  on  an  Interim  government 
which  the  NLF  would  clearly  control,  that 
would  be  unacceptable  to  our  side  and  the 
negotiations  would  fall. 

This  paper  was  just  about  to  be  circulated 
to  the  members  of  the  two  organizations 
which  sponsored  It  when  I  was  offered  by 
the  Incoming  Nixon  administration  the  poet 
of  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  first  request  which  was  made  to  me  after 
I  accepted  the  poet  was  that  this  paper  not 
be  circulated.  It  was  clearly  inconsistent  with 
the  policy  which  the  admliUstration  Intended 
to  follow. 

Diulng  my  two  years  service  with  the 
administration,  I  was  not  involved  in  any 
way  In  the  fonnulation  or  execution  of  its 
policy  toward  Southeast  Asia.  My  advice  was 
never  asked  on  any  substantive  aspect  of  the 
problem  nor  was  I  involved  In  any  National 
Security  CouncU  deliberations  on  It.  I  there- 
fore watched  from  the  sidelines  with  growing 
apprenhenslon  and  heartache  the  prolonga- 
tion of  our  mlUtary  effort  In  Vietnam  far 
beyond  what  seemed  to  me  a  rational  oi 
jxistiflable  point. 

In  October,  1969.  I  was  moved  to  submit  a 
memorandum  to  the  administration  In  which 
I  made  this  argument  as  strongly  as  I  could. 
I  urged  that  we  eith'»r  "bring  about  a  drastic 
change  In  the  character  of  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment as  a  basis  for  political  settlement" 
or,  if  that  wa.s  considered  to  be  unacceptable, 
that  we  "substantially  accelerate  troop  with- 
drawals without  a  political  settlement." 

I  never  received  any  response  to  this  mem- 
orandum. On  the  contrary,  the  Paris  negotia- 
tions were  allowed  to  degenerate  Into  a 
charade  and  troop  withdrawals  continued  at 
the  same  deliberate  pace  which  In  April,  1971, 
still  leaves  300,000  American  troops  In  Viet- 
nam. Even  last  Wednesday's  announcement 
by  the  P>resident  of  slightly  accelerated  with- 
drawals would  leave  about  180,000  Americans 
there  at  the  beginning  of  1972.  nearly  seven 
years  sifter  our  major  Involvement  In  the  war 
began. 

It  was  and  still  Is  quite  clear  that,  despite 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  and  the  commitment  to 
"Vletnamlzatlon,"  the  President  and  his  na- 
tional sectu-lty  adviser.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger, 
continue  to  believe  that  "victory,"  in  the 
sense  of  the  maintenance  of  power  of  the 
Thleu-Ky  government,  can  still  be  achieved, 
and  that  continued  substantial  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  war  for  this  purpose  is  not  only 
acceptable  but  necessary. 

They  contend  that  all  their  military  ac- 
tions, both  defensive  and  offensive  Into  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  are  designed  to  reduce  Amer- 
ican casualties,  to  protect  American  forces  as 
they  withdraw  and  to  secure  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  Actually,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that.  If  the  admlnlstraOon 
were  prepared  either  to  accept  a  political 
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settlement  involving  *  ehange  In  the  Saigon 
government  or  to  flz  a  proximate  date  for  the 
total  withdrawal  of  UB.  forces,  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  be  only  too  willing  sub- 
stantUOly  to  reduce  boetUltles,  aa  weU  m  to 
releaie  all  U.S.  prisoners  by  the  tUns  n,S. 
withdrawal  was  completed. 


AM  KlIOnOIfAI. 

It  appears  more  likely  that  the  real  reasons 
why  the  President  and  Klaslnger  are  pre- 
occupied with  at  least  the  appearance  of  vic- 
tory In  Southeast  Asia  are:  (1)  the  simpliatlo 
conception,  stamped  on  their  mlndx  in  their 
politically  formative  yeara  and  never  rdln- 
qulflhed,  of  an  apooalyptlo  bipolar  struggle 
between  oommunlBm  and  the  "Free  World" 
In  which  any  setback  to  either  aide  anywhere 
threatens  critically  the  delicate  balance  of 
^  power  everywhere;  (2)  their  fear  that  the  loaa 
of  South  Vletnajn,  after  the  expenditure  of 
BO  much  American  blood  and  treasure  In  Its 
defense,  would  produce  a  domestic  political 
upheaval  in  the  U.S.  which  would  discredit 
their  administration  and  throw  the  Republi- 
can Party  Into  the  arms  of  its  right  wing, 
and  (8)  the  panic  which  seems  to  overcome 
any  American  President  at  the  thought  of 
being  the  first  "to  loee  a  war." 

These  deeply  felt  emotions  are,  I  suspect, 
much  more  decisive  with  the  President  and 
Kissinger  than  are  the  more  prudent  consid- 
erations which  led  them  to  proclaim  the 
Nixon  Doctrine.  They  cannot  yet  bring  them- 
selves to  renounce  military  "options"  Involv- 
ing U.S.  forces  which  they  still  hope  wUl  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  In  South  Vietnam  and 
which  the  American  public  coxild  still  be  per- 
suaded to  tolerate.  The  President  has.  partly 
by  the  exercise  of  his  own  rhetoric,  persuaded 
himself,  as  President  Johnson  did  earlier, 
that  the  "loss"  of  South  Vietnam,  however 
It  came  about,  woxild  be  an  intolerable 
"humiliation,"  would  cause  the  U.S.  to  be 
considered  by  both  foes  and  friends,  "a  piti- 
ful, helpless  giant"  ana  would  fatally  blot 
the  reputation  In  history  of  the  President 
who  presided  over  It. 

Actually,  of  course,  the  more  leaders  use 
this  sort  of  language  In  public,  the  more  they 
create  the  atmosphere  which  could  make  It 
self-fulfilling.  It  Is  at  least  as  reasonable 
to  contend  that  the  U.S.  has,  after  six  years 
of  massive  engagement  Itself  and  a  vast 
buildup  of  the  ARVN,  far  more  than  fuUy 
met  any  obligation  It  might  have  had  to  self- 
determination  In  Vietnam.  If  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam  cannot  In  1972  maintain 
Itself  without  U.S.  military  Involvement,  It 
is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  do  so  In  1973  or  at 
any  time  thereafter. 

Moreover,  it  would  now  seem  to  be  dem- 
onstrated that  no  practicable  expansion  of 
the  war  Is  likely  to  be  profitable  or  even  tol- 
erable. The  Cambodian  "incursion"  last  year 
and  the  Laotian  "Incursion"  this  year,  while 
they  produced  marginal  tactical  advantages, 
have  had  two  much  more  prejudicial  stra- 
tegic consequences:  (1)  they  have  seriously 
overextended  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  prepare  to  de- 
fend their  own  country  and.  In  the  Laotian 
case,  have  badly  damaged  their  morale;  (2) 
they  have  so  aggravated  U.S.  public  dissatis- 
faction with  the  whole  Southeast  Asian  en- 
terprise that,  as  the  polls  Indicate,  a  majority 
of  Americans  now  wish  to  withdraw  almost 
Immediately.  Under  these  circumstances  no 
further  expansion  of  the  war,  concerning 
which  the  President  still  seems  determined 
to  keep  his  "options"  open,  lies  within  the 
realm  of  political  reality. 

In  this  connection,  neither  the  administra- 
tion nor  the  public  has  faced  up  to  the  role, 
present  and  future,  of  U.S.  alrpower  in 
Southeast  AsU.  The  Impression  Is,  however, 
emerging  that  the  massive  way  In  which  It 
has  been  used  In  South  Vietnam  since  1965, 
and  In  Laos  and  Cambodia  more  recently  Is 
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not  only  Indecisive  and  often  counterproduc- 
tive in  a  war  of  this  character,  but  Is  eo  un- 
dlacrlmlnatlng  between  combatant  and  non- 
combatant,  so  devastating  to  the  lives  and 
livelihood  of  friends  more  than  of  foes,  ao 
cruel  and  Inhuman  in  its  scale  and  oonse- 
quenoes,  that  It  Is  unjustifiable  under  either 
the  laws  of  war  or  the  laws  of  humanity. 

AN  ABSOLUTX  DXADLIm 

In  summary,  in  Ught  of  all  this  tragic  his- 
tory and  these  Inexorably  acc\imulatlng  facts 
of  life,  what  should  the  United  States  do 
now  about  getting  out  of  Southeast  Asia?  I 
would  propose  the  following  five  steps. 

1.  We  should  promptly  and  publicly  fix  a 
date  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
military  forces  from  South  Vietnam — sub- 
ject only  to  North  Vietnamese  agreement  to 
commence  releasing  U.S.  prisoners  as  soon  as 
the  date  Is  fixed  and  to  complete  the  release 
of  all  prisoners  before  withdrawal  Is  com- 
pleted. This  date  should  preferably  be  Dec. 
31,  1971,  but.  If  this  should  turn  out  not  to 
be  loglstlcally  feasible  or  if  agreement  on  the 
reletue  of  prisoners  could  not  be  obtained 
soon  enough.  It  might  be  March  31  or  even 
June  30,  1972,  but  certainly  no  later. 

a.  At  the  same  time  that  we  fix  a  date  for 
withdrawal,  we  should  propose  a  general 
cease-fire,  to  take  effect  at  once  or  at  any 
time  prior  to  completion  of  withdrawal.  We 
should  not,  however,  make  withdrawal  con- 
ditional on  a  cease-flj'e.  Acceptance  of  a  gen- 
eral cease-fire  would  mean  that  the  status 
quo  throughout  South  Vietnam,  and  per- 
haps Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well,  would  be 
frozen  while  the  Americans  were  withdraw- 
ing. It  seems  unlikely  that  such  a  freezing  for 
a  period  of  many  months  would  be  acceptable 
to  either  the  North  or  South  Vietnamese.  On 
the  other  hand,  after  a  date  had  been  fixed 
for  U.S.  withdrawal,  local  cease-fires  to  facili- 
tate withdrawal  might  be  quite  feasible. 

3.  Before  announcing  a  fixed  date  for  U.S. 
withdrawal,  we  should  offer  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  a  last  opportunity  to  ne- 
gotiate a  political  settlement  on  the  only 
basis  on  which  It  might  conceivably  be  ne- 
gotiated— that  Is,  an  interim  government  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides  to  carry  out  elections. 
Obviously,  if  Saigon  were  willing  to  try  to  ne- 
gotiate such  a  settlement.  It  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  doing  so  successfully  while 
the  Americans  were  still  mllltartly  present  in 
Vietnam  and  participating  In  the  Paris  ne- 
gotiations. Since,  however,  I  very  much  doubt 
that  the  Thleu-Ky  government  would  agree 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  this  kind,  even 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  early  U.S.  with- 
drawal, I  should  not  suggest  delaying  for  this 
purpose  for  more  than  one  month  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  terminal  date  for  U.S.  with- 
drawal. 

4.  We  should,  simultaneously  with  this  an- 
nouncement, propose  to  all  participants  In 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  1962  return 
to  the  full  application  of  those  accords,  with 
such  modifications  as  changed  circumstances 
require  or  as  seem  desirable  to  all  concerned, 
but  specifically  Including  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  (Including  North  and  South 
Vietnamese)  from  Laos  and  Cambodia  and 
reafllrmatlon  of  the  neutralisation  of  these 
two  countries.  One  modification  of  the  ac- 
cords which  would  be  most  desirable.  If  It 
could  be  obtained,  would  be  the  creation  of 
more  effective  supervisory  machinery  than 
the  old  International  Control  Commission.  If 
a  new  Oeneva  Conference  were  necessary  to 
accompUsh  these  ends,  as  It  very  likely  would 
be,  such  a  conference,  with  the  same  or  larger 
participation,  should  be  convened  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  conference  could  also  concern 
Itself  with  Vietnam,  if  the  govenunents  of 
both  North  and  South  so  desired,  but  it 
would  not  necessarily  do  so. 

6.  We  should  at  the  same  time  reiterate 
the   offer   we   have   nmde   in   the   past   to 
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contribute  substantially  to  a  program  of 
economic  rehabilitation,  reconstruction  and 
development  In  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  to  be  carried  out  pref- 
erably under  United  Nations   auaploea. 

Achievement  of  the  objeotlvaa  propaaed 
under  theae  five  points  seems  to  me  realistic 
and  praottcable.  Achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives apparently  still  being  pursued  by  the 
administration  seems  to  me  an  empty  fan- 
tasy, the  continued  pursuit  of  which  under 
preeent  circumstances  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  security,  welfare  and  moral  character  of 
the  American  people. 

Eight  Exaoas  Cattoxd  OvsmfvoLvxicxNT 
The  direct  and  massive  U.S.  military  ln> 
voivement  In  Southeast  Asia  beginning  In 
1965  was  grossly  disproportionate  to  any  na- 
tional Interest  the  United  States  had  In  the 
area,  and  soon  proved  to  be  prodigiously 
damaging  to  the  welfare  of  the  Vietnamese 
and  lAOtlan  people.  Them  are  many  reasons 
why  this  highly  motivated  but  dlaaatrous 
miscalculation  by  UJ5.  leadership  occurred. 
In  my  view,  eight  major  errors  at  judgment 
caused  us  to  get  in  so  deeply : 

1.  The  first  was  the  belief  that  Communist 
China  had  In  the  1960s  and  19e0s  both  the 
Intention  and  the  capability  to  extend  Its 
dominion  beyond  its  borders,  especially 
southward  either  through  Invasion  or,  more 
probably,  through  "wars  ot  national  libera- 
tion" which  It  would  inspire  and  support. 
In  the  cooler  light  at  hincUght  we  can  now 
note  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  war  In 
Kc»-ea,  which  was  certainly  felt  to  be  defen- 
slve,  and  the  war  In  Vietnam,  which  derives 
almost  wholly  from  Vietnamese  rather  than 
Chinese  Inspiration,  Communist  China  has 
shown  little  Intention  or  capability  of  In- 
volving Itself  directly  or  indirectly  In  mili- 
tary adventviree  outside  Its  borders. 

2.  The  second  mistake  In  judgment,  the 
"domino  theory,"  was  the  beUef  that  South- 
east Asia  outside  Vietnam  was  acutely  vtil- 
nerable  to  wars  of  national  liberation  or  to 
subversion  and  takeover;  that  If  South  Viet- 
nam fell,  others  were  almost  certain  to  fol- 
low.  This  error  arose  from  an  undiscrlmlnat- 
Ing  extn^mlatlon  of  the  situation  In  South 
Vietnam,  which  for  10  years  prior  to  1964 
had  been  deeply  infested  at  the  grassroots 
with  Communist  cadres,  to  the  rest  of  South- 
east Asia,  which  had  not  been  penetrated 
to  anywhere  nearly  such  a  degree.  Of  course 
the  extension  and  conduct  of  the  war  in 
recent  years  have  made  Laos  and  Cambodia 
much  more  vulnerable  to  takeover  than  they 
were  in  the  19608. 

3.  A  third  error  In  judgment  was  ths  be- 
lief that  North  Vietnam,  If  partially  or  wholly 
victorious  In  the  South,  would  serve  mere- 
after  as  a  compliant  Instrument  of  Com- 
munist China.  Actually,  as  the  history  at  the 
past  26  years  has  an^y  demonstrated;  only 
the  Yugoslav  Oommxinists  have  rivaled  the 
North  Vietnamese  In  stiff-necked  recalci- 
trance and  Independence. 

4.  The  fourth  error  was  In  Imagining  tliat 
NATO  could  be  duplicated  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  In  setting  up  there  a  purported  military 
coalition  which  was  in  fact  only  a  facade  for 
unilateral  U.S.  support  of  several  weak  coun> 
tries.  Nevertheless,  6EATO  had  the  effect  of 
commltUng  the  United  States  to  a  deeper  and 
more  formal  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
than  was  wise,  without  In  fact  significantly 
Increasing  Its  capablUtles  there. 

5.  Perhaps  the  most  decisive  mistake  made 
m  Vietnam  and.  for  a  time.  In  Laos  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  U.S.  Insistence  that  regimes  It 
supported  be  100  per  cent  antlcommunlst  and 
antlneutraUst  and,  on  the  other.  Its  failure 
effectively  to  Insist  that  the  support  It  so  tm- 
stlntlngly  provided  these  regimes  be  used  to 
carry  out  reforms  wlilch  might  have  given 
them  an  expanding  popular  base. 
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8   The  sixth  mlat»ke  aroe*  from  th«  ea- 

tr»v»gftnt  faith  In  "countertnaurgency'' 
which  swept  Washington  In  the  early  1960». 
Based  on  the  correct  assessment  that  Coiq- 
munlst  aggression  was  henceforth  more  Ukelf? 
to  take  the  form  of  Insurgency  than  of  mM- 
Blve  attacks  across  frontiers.  It  nevertheless 
enormously  oversstlmated  the  capability  it 
U.S.  forces,  no  matter  how  thoroughly 
trained  for  this  purpose,  to  conduct  this 
highly  sophisticated  and  acutely  polttlcfcl 
type  of  warfare  In  environments  where  lan- 
guage, customs  and  physical  conditions  we^e 
so  wholly  alien  to  them.  J 

7.  The  seventh  error  was  also  a  mlllta< 
one:  VS.  Insistence  on  organizing  and  trail 
ing  most  of  the  Vietnamese  forces,  from  191 
on,  to  flght  a  European  or  Korean-type  wl 
rather  than  to  counter  insurgency.  SerM 
efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  cor- 
rect this  error  but  even  now  the  AKVN  lis 
stUl  trained  to  flght  with  massive  air  aid 
artUlery  support,  which  obviously  will  be  fbr 
lees  effectively  available  when  the  Amerlcahs 
depart.  ^  1  . 

8.  The  final  error  of  judgment  occurrea 
repeatedly  after  our  massive  Involvement, 
when  we  so  often  neglected  or  fatally  coi|i- 
promlsed  potential  opportxinltles  for  nef- 
tlatlon.  either  for  ephemeral  military  adva 
tage  or  for  fear  of  causing  trouble  with  aftd 
for  the  Saigon  government. 

CHARLES  W.  YostJ 


ANTIETAM  BATTLEFIELD  IN 
JEOPARDY 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  19,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tletam  National  Battlefield  near  Shar 
burg,  Md..  was  the  site  of  a  Civil 
battle  that  has  been  described  as 
bloodiest  conflict  ever  fought  on  Ame^ 
can  soil  and  as  the  turning  point  of  the 
war.  Today,  Antletam  Battlefield,  onejof 
the  best  preserved  monuments  of  me 
Civil  War,  is  threatened  by  encroaoi- 
ments  which  will  mar  the  rustic  beauty 
of  this  historic  area. 

The  Frederick,  Md..  News  Post  of  A 
9,  1971,  published  an  excellent  edito: 
cataloging  the  problems  at  Antieta 
would  like  to  share  the  News  Po«'s 
thoughts.  I  will  be  introducing  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  threats  to  the  battlefield 
and  would  hope  that  the  News  Post 
torial  will  serve  to  alert  many  citizen^  to 
the  problem : 

[P^om  the  Frederick   (Md.)    News-Posi , 
Apr.   9,    1971) 
BATTLxrnLDS  IN  Jeopardy 
The  Chinese  have  a  Confucian  tenet  taat 
the  highest  expression  of  a  civilization  is  the 
respect  paid  by  a  nation  to  Its  honored  d^d. 
By    this    standard,    the    United    Stated   13 
woefully  deficient  In  protecting  the  national 
shrines  encompassing  In  part  the  final  resljlng 
places  of  those  who  fought,  bled,  and  <^ed 
at  our  neighboring  Civil  War  battlefleldf  of 
Gettysburg  and  Antletam. 

For  months  a  seething  controversy  fi&s 
raged  between  the  National  Park  Service,  ^ils- 
torlans,  antiquarians,  and  Civil  War  buff^  on 
one  side  and  commercial  interests  on  the 
other  over  a  proposal  to  erect  a  300-foot  l^lgh 
tower  to  be  used  as  an  observation  post}  by 
tourists  on  privately  owned  land  adjacent  to 
the  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery  wl>ere 
burials  still  occur  almost  dally. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  National  Park  Service  brands  It  an 
"environmental  Insult"  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  died  at  Gettysburg  plus  the  vet- 
erans of  more  modem  wars  still  finding  their 
last  rest  In  the  national  cemetery. 

But  the  promoter — a  Silver  Spring  develop- 
er— Insists  that  he  will  continue  with  his 
plans  to  create  the  observation  tower  despite 
local  and  state-wide  protests. 

And,  according  to  the  officials  of  the 
Borough  of  Gettysburg  and  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board,  they  are  both  power- 
less to  Interfere  with  his  plans  due  to  the 
fact  that  over  the  years  citizens  of  Gettys- 
burg have  repeatedly  refused  to  enact  any 
local  zoning  laws. 

Now  a  similar  "desecration"  of  one  of  only 
two  ClvU  War  battlefields  In  Maryland- 
neighboring  Antletam — Is  similarly  In  the 
cards. 

While  the  VS.  government  ownc  795  acres 
of  the  Civil  War  battlefield  near  Sharps- 
burg — generally  rated  by  modem  historians 
as  "the  decisive  battle  of  the  Civil  War"— 
another  1,000  contiguous  privately  owned 
acres,  most  of  which  Is  still  vacant  farmland, 
are  also  a  part  of  the  national  shrine  In- 
cluding not  only  the  National  Cemetery  but 
the  surrroundlng  rolling  countryside  where 
Union  General  George  B.  McClellan.  while 
falling  to  achieve  a  "decisive  victory,"  drove 
back  across  the  Potomac  the  Army  of  North- 
em  Virginia  led  by  Confederate  General 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

Until  recently,  according  to  W  Dean  Mc- 
Clanahan,  the  National  Park  Service  superin- 
tendent of  the  Antletam  shrine,  the  only 
"development  on  these  privately  owned  acres 
has  been  a  few  Individual  homes  which  have 
not  markedly  desecrated  the  battlefield." 

Now,  however,  a  housing  developer  has 
filed  a  petition  with  the  Washington  County 
Planning  and  Zoning  Commission  to  sub- 
divide a  69-acre  tract  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  battlefield. 

And.  according  to  Superintendent  Mc- 
Clanahan,  the  site  proposed,  now  an  open 
field,  almost  completely  encircles  the  obelisk 
monument  to  Hawkins  Zouaves  composed  of 
the  9th  New  York  Volunteer  Regiment  who 
were  engaged  In  one  of  the  most  decisive 
fights  of  the  "bloodiest  battle"  fought  in  the 
entire  Civil  War. 

The  monument  tops  a  hill  and  marks  the 
point  where  the  September  17,  1862,  battle 
ended  at  dusk  with  the  repulse  of  the  high- 
water  attack  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. 

But — Just  as  at  Gettysburg — while  W.  D. 
Jones,  the  planning  director  of  Washington 
Coxmty.  says  that  he  is  personally  opposed 
the  proposed  "Burnslde  Manor"  housing  de- 
velopment at  the  site  that  he  Is  powerless  to 
halt  It  because  Washington  County,  like  the 
Borough  of  Gettysburg,  has  no  zoning 
ordinance. 

It  seems  unfortxuiate  that  we  of  this  gen- 
eration fall  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  we 
merely  hold  In  trust  these  priceless  and  Ir- 
replacable  shrines  which  will  be  even  more 
cherished  In  the  centuries  that  He  ahead. 

The  Civil  War — because  It  Involved  the 
entire  nation — and  because  of  the  tremend- 
ous stakes  Involved — Is  one  American  con- 
flict which  excites  more  Interest  In  each 
generation. 

There  have  been  more  histories  written 
on  the  Civil  War  and  on  Its  central  figures, 
such  as  the  Immortal  Lincoln,  his  Confeder- 
ate opponent,  the  proud  and  Imperious  Jef- 
ferson Davis  whose  misguided  belief  In  his 
military  sagacity  did  more  to  lose  the  war 
for  the  South  than  any  other  factor;  the 
leading  generals  and  admirals  of  both  sides, 
and  all  other  facets  of  the  titanic  struggle 
which  divided  not  only  sUtes  and  sections 
of  the  nation  but  families  than  have  been 
penned  about  any  other  American  confilct. 
The  Civil  War  Is  ageless.  It  will  be  as  much 
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of  a  lodestone  to  historians  and  biographers 
In  the  next  century  as  it  has  been  In  the 
more  than  100  years  since  It  was  virtually 
terminated  by  the  defeat  of  Lee  at  Appo- 
matox  by  that  fighter  with  the  instinct  for 
the  Jugular,  Lieutenant  General  Ulysses  8. 
Grant  of  the  Union  Army. 

It  Is  certainly  no  fault  of  Superintendent 
McClanahan  of  the  Antletam  Battlefield 
National  Shrine  that  this  encroachment  upon 
Its  Integrity  Is  threatened. 

For  the  past  three  years  he  has  sought 
federal  legislation  In  Congress  to  allow  the 
National  Park  Service  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase or  by  trade  an  additional  2,000  acres 
of  farmland  surrotmdlng  the  national  shrine. 

He  hoped  that  1.000  acres  of  the  total 
would  be  set  aside  as  a  "buffer  zone"  to  pre- 
vent commercial,  industrial  and  residential 
development  from  the  edge  of  the  battlefield. 

But,  he  sadly  adds.  Congress  has  neg- 
lected to  act. 

"And  right  now,"  the  superintendent  says, 
"other  property  on  the  battlefield  Is  for 
sale. 

"One  site  Is  being  promoted  for  a  motel 
and  restaurant  development." 

Although  Congress  last  failed  to  act  In 
1968,  there  may  be  some  lingering  hope  of 
favorable  action  today,  according  to  Sena- 
tors   Charles    McC    Mathlas    and    J.    Glenn 

Beall  Jr. 

Their  Washington  offices  revealed  plans 
to  file  "very  soon"  new  legislation  In  Con- 
gress to  make  the  takeover  of  the  siirround- 
Ing  land  possible. 

But,  according  to  Superintendent  Mc- 
Clanahan,  action  will  have  to  be  expeditious. 

He  says  that  he  envisions  a  land  develop- 
ment boom  of  major  proportions  over-shad- 
owing the  Battlefield  and  National  Cemetery 
because  the  new  "Interstate  highways  have 
opened  up  the  country." 

"Sharpsburg."  he  says,  "is  only  10  minutes 
away  by  car  from  the  Hagerstown-Martlns- 
burg  axis  and  this  area  Is  Just  too  darned  at- 
tractive both  to  home  builders,  business  and 
Industry  seeking  to  capitalize  on  the  tourist 
potential  of  Antletnam  which  last  year  at- 
tracted 300,000  visitors  on  battlefield  tours." 

The  tourist,  he  adds,  are  "terribly  fasci- 
nated," by  the  fact  that  Antletam  probably 
marks  the  bloodiest  encounter  of  any  single 
day  In  American  history. 

Among  the  casualties.  Superintendent  Mc- 
Clanahan  points  out,  were  12.140  attacking 
Union  soldiers  and  10.100  cjefendlng  Con- 
federate  forces. 


A  LAYMAN  LOOKS  AT  ATOMIC 
POWER 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  problems  with  the  scientific  com- 
munity is  its  general  inability  to  explain 
complex  issues  in  terms  easily  under- 
stood by  the  layman. 

On  the  contrary,  this  is  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  the  press.  Constrained 
by  the  length  of  the  newspaper  column, 
they  simplify  matters  to  a  degree  which 
often  infuriates  the  scientist  but  none- 
theless informs  the  public. 

Columnist  Richard  Buffum  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  recently  toured  the  San 
Onofre  Nuclear  Generating  Plant  in 
California  and  reported  on  his  visit. 

Many  of  us  have  been  trying  to  ex- 
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plain  atomic  power  to  the  public  for 
many  years.  Questions  about  safety, 
radiation,  earthquakes,  and  bombs  al- 
ways seem  to  get  tangled  up  in  complex 
explanations. 

Mr.  Buffum's  column  clears  away  the 
technical  jargon  and  answers  many  of 
the  questions  which  are  on  the  minds 
of  the  lasrman  concerned  with  atomic 
power.  I  am  pleased  to  include  his  col- 
umn In  the  Rkcord  as  a  useful  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  understanding  of  nu- 
clear power : 

Tamimo  thk  Atom 

San  ONorax. — Like  It  or  not,  It  Is  science 
and  technology  which  shape  the  world  today. 
While  environmentalists  argue  over  the  dan- 
gerous effects  of  accelerating  applied  sci- 
ence— scientific  knowledge  Is  at  least  dou- 
bling every  decade — a  new  world  Is  being 
forged  by  scientists  and  technologists. 

The  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  to  gen- 
erate electricity  Is  only  one  aspect  of  this  new 
world.  Most  of  us  fear  this  mysterious  force 
locked  In  the  atom,  this  invisible  genii  of 
potential  holocaust,  unleashed  In  war  and 
now  tamed  In  stainless  steel  cans  and  made 
to  run  an  electric  power  plant. 

Apprehension  was  within  me  as  I  toiu-ed 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.'s  generating 
plant  here,  a  nuclear  powered  steam  generat- 
ing plant  that  spins  the  turbines  that  make 
the  electricity.  The  SCE  plans  to  construct 
two  more  units  on  the  84-acre  coastal  site 
located  about  three  miles  south  of  the  West- 
ern White  House  In  San  Clemente. 

The  existing  nuclear  reactor,  assured  Hans 
Ottoson,  plant  superintendent.  Is  protected 
by  a  complex  system  of  redundant  safety  de- 
vices from  over-heating  It  can  be  shut  down 
In  a  n\unber  of  ways  Instantly. 

EmCIENT   XNXRGT 

It  uses  omy  one  pound  of  \iranlum  pellets 
per  day  to  produce  a  net  capacity  of  430 
megawatts  oi  eiecirlclty.  He  figured  this  Is 
equivalent  t<>  about  18  mlUlon  barrels  of  oU 
as  an  energy  source. 

That  was  score  one  In  favoring  nuclear 
power.  Highly  efficient  utilization  of  space 
and  energy  source,  combined  with  an  absence 
of  smog  pollution  that  fossil  fuels  create.  But 
wUl  It  blow  sky  high? 

Absolutely  not,  said  Eugene  N.  Cramer, 
Edison  engineer  for  advanced  energy  systems. 
An  atomic  bomb  cannot  use  the  uranium 
used  In  a  nuclear  power  plant.  An  atomic 
bomb  needs  more  than  90%  fissionable  ura- 
nium, as  opjxieed  to  about  2%  to  a  4%  vira- 
nl\mi  mixture  for  power  plants.  There  is  no 
way  here  to  hold  this  mass  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial together  under  enormous  pressxire  un- 
til a  chain  reaction  builds  up  to  explosive 
force,  he  declared. 

Does  the  plant  leak  radiation?  I  held  my 
radium -faced  wrist  watch  against  a  detec- 
tion portal  through  which  employes  must 
pass.  A  btizzer  Intoned  loudly  above  the 
plant's  hum.  A  needle  on  a  dial  leaped  for- 
ward and  pointed  at  260. 

QUAKX   PROTECTION 

That  alarm  goes  off  at  1/lOth  of  a  mllUrem 
of  radiation,"  explained  Cramer.  "We  who 
live  at  sea  level  are  exposed  to  about  100  mll- 
llrems  or  MRe  per  year  naturally  from  the 
solar  system.  Yo\u-  wrist  watch  (which  Is 
harmless)  releases  about  900  MRs  per  year. 
That  would  be  about  nine  times  as  much  as 
you'd  get  living  here  outside  the  fence.  We 
cannot  detect,  and  we  monitor  constantly, 
any  additional  radiation  from  the  plant." 

OK,  what  about  an  earthquake?  Phil  West, 
seismologist,  answered:  "Conatructlon  Is 
based  upon  the  greatest  earthquake  event 
possible.  Frankly,  if  there  were  a  major  quake 
the  only  thing  left  standing  will  be  the  nu- 
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clear  power  plant."  I  went  home  and  thought 
about  It.  The  peaceful,  Indxistrlal  use  of  nu- 
clear energy  need  not  be  feared — but  It  sure 
as  hell  must  be  respected.  One  other  con- 
clusion: When  I  remove  my  wrist  watch  for 
the  night,  setting  It  on  my  bedside  stand, 
I'm  taking  pains  that  the  dial  Is  facing  away 
from  me. 


RESULTS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  Mc- 
KEVITT'S  1971  QUESTIONAIRE 


HON.  JAMES  D.  (MIKE)  McKEVITT 

or   COLOEADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  second  week  of  March  1971,  I  sent 
more  than  170,000  questionnaires  to 
households  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Colorado.  As  I  sent  out  the 
poll  cards,  which  contained  eight  ques- 
tions on  domestic  issues,  I  pledged  to  my 
constituents  that  I  would  report  the  re- 
sults to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  results  of  my  poll,  based  on  30,500 
returns,  follow: 

[In  percent] 

1.  Now  that  18-year-olds  can  vote  in  Fed- 
eral elections,  do  you  believe  they  should  be 
permitted  to  vote  In  State  and  local  elec- 
tions? 

Yes 64.  4 

No 33.9 

Undecided 1. 7 

2.  Would  you  vote  funds  to  continue  devel- 
opment of  the  supersonic  transpc»t  plane 
(8ST)? 

Yes 27,8 

No 69.  6 

Undecided  8. 1 

3.  Do  you  favor  sharing  Federal  revenues 
with  State  and  local  governments? 

Yes  - 66.0 

No  _. 28.8 

Undecided 6. 2 

4.  Would  you  vote  for  a  national  health 
Insurance  program  financed  by  higher  social 
security  and  other  Federal  taxes? 

Yes - 46.6 

No 48.  6 

Undecided  4.  8 

6.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  more  for 
products  and  services  (autoe,  gasoline,  elec- 
tricity etc.)  If  they  could  be  made  pollution 
free? 

Yes 74. 1 

No 22.2 

Undecided 8.  7 

6.  When  management  and  labor  are  unable 
to  settle  a  rail  dispute,  would  you  support  a 
binding  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  Govern- 
ment-appointed medlaton? 

Yes 76.4 

No  — i».e 

Undecided .— ..    4. 0 

7.  Would  you  favor  wage  and  price  controls 
as  a  tool  to  combat  Inflation? 

Yes 68.6 

No 88.  0 

undecided 4.4 

8.  Do  you  support  legislation  to  automati- 
cally adjust  social  security  benefits  upward 
with  the  ooet  of  living? 
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Yea 83.8 

No 18.  7 

Undecided *.* 

I  believe  the  res\ilts  of  my  pon  are  a 
highly  accurate  reflection  of  how  the 
people  of  Denver  feel  about  these  partic- 
ular issues.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  share  the  results  of  my  poll  wiUi 
the  Congress. 


PRESIDENT  OVERTURNS  MTT.ITARY 
ABORTION    RULE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  19,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
read  my  weekly  report  regularly  know 
that  I  have  been  critical  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  Defense  Department 
policy,  announced  last  July  31,  which 
permitted  the  killing  of  imbom  babies  in 
UJB.  mlUtary  hospitals  without  regard  to 
local  State  laws. 

Hundreds  of  people  from  across  the 
Nation  have  wlrtten  to  me,  and  to  other 
Congressmen,  In  support  of  H.R.  4257,  mj 
bill  which  would  have  forced  the  Defense 
Department  to  at  least  make  its  foeticide 
policy  conform  to  the  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  individual  States  in  which 
military  hospitals  are  located. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  President  Nixon 
has  rendered  my  bill  unnecessary.  The 
Chief  Elxecutive,  acting  in  his  capacity  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  has  ordered  this  latest  military 
abortion-on-demand  regulation  rescind- 
ed. The  President  gave  as  the  central 
motive  of  his  action  his  basic  opposition 
to  abortion  on  the  grounds  that  it  con- 
flicts with  his  belief  in  the  quality  and 
sanctity  of  life.  In  a  subsequent  explana- 
tion, he  Indicated  that  he  considers  abor- 
tion an  imacceptable  form  of  population 
control. 

The  implications  of  the  President's 
statement  are  even  more  far-reaching 
and  complex  than  they  would  seem  at 
first  glance.  Technically,  the  President 
has  done  nothing  except  make  the  mili- 
tary observe  State  laws  with  regard  to 
crimes  against  the  imbom.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  military  facilities  in  places 
like  New  York  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  abortions  to  military  personnel 
stationed  in  other  States  which  have 
more  restrictive  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  firmly  that  he  means  his 
performance  to  be  interpreted  as  his  own 
view  of  all  abortion  legislation: 

While  the  abortion  Issue  Is  being  debated 
In  the  states,  the  coiintry  has  a  right  to 
]cnow  my  personal  views. 

He  continued  by  declaring  that  the 
unborn  have  rights  and  that  "a  good  and 
generous  people"  will  not  attempt  to 
solve  its  population  problems  by  abor- 
tion. This  undoubtedly  means  that  the 
President  shall  continue  to  support  the 
various  other  pieces  of  antUUe  lesisla- 
tion  already  passed  and  presently  in  the 
works,  but  now  the  White  House  has  at 
least  provided  n<Hninal  moral  leadership 
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In  the  flght  to  prevent  the  killing  of  ui  - 

TapptS  the  President's  action  w4e 
at  the  same  time  realizing  full  well  thl-t 
ft  wal  ^  taken  in  a  PoUtical  vacu^^ 
As  White  House  sources  have  indicated 
to  me  and  to  the  press,  the  directive  for- 
mulated was  not  unconnected  with  tne 
vociferous  criticism  of  the  defense  poUfcy 
which  emerged  after  I  first  PUbUcizid 
the  scandal  and  introduced  legislation  to 
counter  it.  H.R.  4257  and  the  consequejit 
public  outcry  were  instrumental  m  ^»^» 
President's  decision. 


the 
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But  whatever  the  motivation,  it  is  Im- 
mediately clear  that  tiie  abortion  propo- 
nents intend  to  Jump  down  Mr.  Nixon  s 
throat  wiUi  all  feet.  Shortly  after  the 
President's  announcement,  the  New  YorK 
Times  pontificated  editoriaUy  that  to 
make  the  President's  statement  a  basis 
for  pubUc  poUcy  would  be  cruel  and 
regressive.  The  Times  thinks  that^ 

Issues  affecting  the  "«»'i<="*y  °^,f "°f  ° 
life"  are  far  more  Involved  in  the  Vietnam 
war  than  they  arc  In  the  removal  of  legal 
obstacles  to  abortion. 


April  19,  1971 

It  is  certain  that  antilife  automatons 
will  pick  up  this  dismal  chorus  and 
transform  it  into  a  tiranscontinental 
shriek  We  will  hear  tiiem  stndenUy  echo 
the  -nmes'  appraisal  of  Mr.  Nixon's  move 
as  "an  act  of  inhumanity  and  social  ir- 
responsibiUty."  ^         u    „— 

At  the  same  time,  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  human  Ufe  must  not 
become  content  at  winning  this  prelimi- 
nary skirmish.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unborn  infants  continue  to  die  by  the 
knife  in  the  United  States,  and  our  duty 
to  them  is  not  diminished  in  the  least. 
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SENATE— rwesrfai^,  ^pri/  20,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  9:45  ajn.  and  was 
cadled  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Reverend  Samuel  L.  Gandy,  dean, 
School  of  Religion,  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

We  gather  this  day,  our  Father,  as 
citizens  and  statesmen  who  are  believers 
in  a  free  society,  and  who  seek  day  in  and 
day  out  within  this  hisrtOTic  Chamber  to 
devote  ourselves  to  the  basic  goals  of 
democratic  faith  and  fimction. 

We  gather  afresh  this  day  to  further 
the  living  documents  of  a  free  society  by 
sustaining  within  ourselves  an  honeBt 
aad  rigorous  exercise  of  mind  and  spirit. 
We  cherish  the  privilege  which  is  ours 
to  move  always  in  the  direcUoQ  of  jus- 
tice and  along  the  pathway  of  freedom, 
to  the  end  that  the  endowmwit  of  human 
life,  under  Thee,  shall  hold  priority  in  all 
our  deliberations. 

We  beseech  Thee,  our  Father,  so  to 
strengthen  us  that  our  courage  shall 
transcend  our  faintheartedness:  and  that 
the  inevitable  debates  on  vital  issues  may 
be  vigorous  as  we  differ  and  far  from 
folly  to  dicker. 

May  our  Institutions  honor  Tliee  by 
their  clarion  call  to  liberty  and  equality 
and  the  love  of  humani^,  keeping  us 
ever  mindful  of  so  glorious  a  heritage 
and  ever  lojral  to  so  precious  a  promise: 
0,  Thou,  who  art  the  Lord  of  life  and  the 
source  of  our  strength.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

tJ.S.  Senatb, 
Prksidxnt  pro  tkmpoue, 
Washitiffton,  D.C..  April  20,  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Robxkt  C.  Btbo,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

AU<XM  J.  SXU3n>KS, 

PreaULent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
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the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, April  19,  1971.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less the  acting  minority  leader  has  some- 
thing to  say,  I  should  like  to  be  recog- 
nized at  an  appropriate  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  majority  leader  seek  rec- 
ognition under  the  standing  order,  or 
does  the  Senator  from  Montana  wish  to 
be  recognized  under  the  order  of  yester- 
day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  the  order  of 
yesterday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  thanks  the  Senator. 


"FLAGGING"  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSPIEUD.  Mr.  President,  1 
week  ago  yesterday,  a  young  constituent 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF)  and  myself,  an  Army  first  lieuten- 
ant, was  to  have  ended  his  tour  of  duty 
in  Vietnam.  He  was  a  West  Point  grad- 
uate, an  honor  student  in  high  school, 
a  National  Merit  Scholarship  semi- 
finalist,  president  of  his  student  council 
and  of  his  CYO  chapter,  and  a  three- 
sport  letterman.  He  graduated  from 
the  Military  Academy  near  the  top  of  his 
class,  served  on  the  honor  committee, 
and,  following  graduation,  ccHnpleted  a 
course  in  Ranger  training.  In  every  re- 
spect, this  yoxmg  Montanan  had  every 
right  and  every  reason  to  live.  Like  many 
other  young  men  today,  he  volunteered 
for  service  in  Southeast  Asia  to  carry  on 
a  war,  not  of  his  making  or  choice,  but 
prosecuted  pursuant  to  policies  formed 
and  Implemented  here  in  Washington. 

On  March  15,  Just  4  weeks  before  his 
tour  was  to  end,  this  young  Montanan 
was  killed.  He  was  not  a  victim  of  com- 
bat. He  was  not  a  casualty  of  a  hell- 
copter  crash  or  a  Jeep  accident.  In  the 
early  morning  hours  of  March  15.  the 
first  lieutenant  from  Montana  was 
"fragged"  to  death  as  he  lay  sleeping  in 
his  billet  at  Bien  Hoa.  He  was  miirdered 
by  a  fellow  serviceman,  an  American  OI. 
"Fragging"  so  I  have  been  advised  by  tiie 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  refers  to  the 
use  of  a  fragmentation  grenade  in  other 
than  a  combat  situation  by  one  person 
against  another  to  kill  or  do  bodily 
harm.  While  I  carry  on  my  person  at  all 
times  the  death  and  casualty  figures  aris- 
ing out  of  this  tragic  war,  none  reflect 
exprestdy  the  killing  and  maiming  that 
are  caused  by  "fragging" — by  the  act  of 
one  American  serviceman,  who,  for 
whatever  reason,  imleashes  a  grenade 


against  a  fellow  American  serviceman. 
It  is  a  grim  statistic  of  this  war  that  I 
shall  not  lose  sight  of. 

The  questions  that  arise  from  such  ac- 
tions are  profoimd,  indeed.  What  failure 
of  order  within  our  Armed  Forces,  may 
I  ask  first  of  all,  has  produced  the  kind 
of  atmosphere  that  resulted  last  year 
alone  in  209  "f  raggings  "—murders  of 
one  GI  by  another  with  weapons  that 
are  supposed  to  be  used  only  against  the 
Vietnamese  enemy?  Even  more  impor- 
tant: What  has  caused  this  rather  wide- 
spread and  total  disregard  for  human 
life  and  limb  among  our  American  sol- 
diers? And  what  can  be  done  about  it? 
Surely,  a  soldier's  access  to  weapons  can 
be  curtailed  while  he  is  not  in  a  combat 
area.  That  such  is  necessary  is  an  un- 
fortunate side  effect  of  this  war.  The 
Army  has  found  this  alternative  neces- 
sary. It  is  being  practiced  now  in  Viet- 
nam. But  even  confiscation  of  a  sol- 
dier's weapons  when  not  in  combat  does 
not  reach  the  real  problem.  The  atmos- 
phere that  drives  an  American  OI  to  kill 
his  fellow  GI  or  superior  is  the  real  prob- 
lem. I  feel  deeply,  however,  that  the  only 
solution  is  the  total  dissolution  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Indochina.  "Fragging",  I 
fear  is  Jxist  another  outgrowth  of  this 
mistaken  and  tragic  conflict. 

Right  now,  my  thoughts  and  deepest 
sympathy  go  out  to  a  young  widow  and 
to  a  family  back  in  Montana.  Nothing 
can  rectify  their  loss,  or  the  Nation's. 
How  inadequate  it  is  to  say  we  hope  his 
assassin  is  aj>prehended,  convicted,  and 
receives  Just  punishment  tor  this  craven 
act  of  violence.  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
system  of  military  justice,  but  Justice 
is  very  little  compensation  to  the  loved 
ones  he  leaves  behind. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  the  mother  of  this  young 
Montanan  in  which  she,  in  part,  has  the 
following  to  say : 

Tilt  reason  for  this  letter  is  to  ask  your 
help  In  wotting  for  a  volunteer  army.  Sev- 
eral weelcs  ago.  he  (her  son)  told  me  he  did 
not  think  anyone  should  be  farced  to  serve 
In  our  armed  forces;  and  If  what  we  read 
In  the  paper  is  true,  I  wUl  have  to  agree  with 
him. 

I,  too.  agree  with  that  sentiment.  I 
think  I  shmild  say  that  I  am  a  oospcmsor 
of  the  bill  which  seeks  to  create  a  vx)lun- 
teer  tuiny.  based  on  the  rec<xmnenda- 
tions  of  the  Gates  Commission  mkI  the 
President.  In  that  respect  I  have  ioineA 
with  Senator  Hattieu)  and  other  Sena- 
tors, including  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Qoldwater).  to  try 
to  achieve  this  end. 

I  also  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
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her  son  had  written  to  her.  It  is  a  m  jst 


eloqjuent  letter  but  I  shall  not  read  it 
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to 


th»  Senate  because  I  consider  it  as  con- 
fidwitial.  Her  closing  sentence  contains 
th*  eipresslon,  'May  Ood  have  mercy." 
I  can  thizilc  of  no  better  expreaion^at 
thl«  thne:  nor  one  n«#e  appropriate  to 
this  entire  matter. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  .ijhe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METC/O^.  I  thank  th«  major  ty 
leader  for  yielding. 

This  young  Montanan,  this  soldier,  wbs 
one  of  my  nominees  to  West  Point.  Lock- 
ing back  over  the  file,  he  was  anxious  to 
serve  his  country.  Some  of  the  phrai^s 
from  his  letter  of  application  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  West  Point  are  most  eloquent 
indicating  that  he  desired  to  be  a  career 
soldier  for  the  United  States  of  Amerlta. 
In  addition  to  the  achievements  that 
the  majority  leader  has  outlined,  tltiis 
man  was  active  in  church  activities.  :^e 
was  president  of  his  church  group.  All 
during  the  time  he  was  In  high  school,  he 
was  a  class  officer,  and  he  finished  his  cpi- 
reer  in  high  school  as  president  of  the 
student  body.  He  was  popular  among  his 
classmates.  When  he  went  to  West  Potat, 
he  again  attained  popularity  among  his 
classmates.  Here  was  a  young  man  of 
outstanding  ability,  and  at  the  same  tiiiie 
an  ability  to  get  along  with  people. 

He  was  a  talented  musician,  a  boy  who, 
had  he  been  permitted  to  come  back  to 
Montana  on  April  12,  would  haire 
achieved  an  eminent  career  and  would 
have  been  an  outstanding  citizen  of 
country. 

Yet,  in  a  senseless  and  insane  mi 
ment,  he  was  killed  by  a  haphazard  aijd 
random  demonstration  of  an  enlisted 
man  who  threw  a  hand  grenade  into  an 
officers'  barracks.  I  am  certain,  from  g^- 
Ing  over  the  record  and  over  his  attain- 
ments and  his  sw;hievements  as  an  tj- 
flcer,  that  the  hand  grenade  was  nt)t 
directed  at  this  young  man.  It  was  jufet 
an  Insane  and  senseless  gesture  on  t^e 
part  of  some  young  enlisted  man  who  re- 
sented the  activities  of  the  officers  wljo 
were  in  his  command.  This  young  Moik- 
tanan  was  an  outstanding  officer,  one  if 
the  finest  officers  of  his  grade  and  rank 
in  the  Army.  | 

I  concur  with  my  eminent  colleagike 
from  Montana  that  the  death  of  this  bJy 
is  attributable  to  all  of  us.  This  Insane 
and  senseless  action  of  one  soldier  in 
Vietnam  Is  just  a  part  of  an  insane  ai^d 
senseless  war  that  should  be  brought  to 
an  end  Immediately.  It  is  a  cancer  thut 
is  growing  in  the  heart  of  America,  and 
activities  such  as  209  fraggings  are  on|y 
symptoms  of  what  Is  going  to  contim  e 
if  we  do  not  get  out  of  our  involvemej  it 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  parents  ai  d 
to  the  wife  of  this  very  talented  and  ab  e 
young  man.  We  in  the  United  States  hate 
lost  the  abilities  of  a  fine,  patriotic  bor, 
but  we  are  losing  more  than  that  in  coi  - 
tinuing  this  crazy  action  in  Vietnam.  Me 
are  losing  the  coniidence  of  the  America  n 
people.  We  are  going  to  have  a  cootinui  ,- 
tlon  of  the  Involvement  of  these  ssnnji- 
toms  of  senseless  activity  because  we  ai  e 


perpetuating  and  continuing  a  senseless 
war. 

So,  all  I  can  say  to  the  family  of  this 
fine  boy  is  that  they  have  my  heartfelt 
sympathy.  He  died  just  as  surely  for  his 
country  had  he  died  in  a  helicopter  crash 
or  receiving  gunfire  from  the  Vietcoag. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate: 
Let  this  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  so 
that  these  things  will  not  occur  again. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague.  I  join 
wholeheartedly  in  his  sentiments. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  yielding.  I 
take  these  few  moments  to  join  him  and 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Metcalf,  in  expressing 
my  very  deep,  personal  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  this  young  officer  who  has  died 
so  tragically,  and  also  to  the  families  of 
all  the  other  servicemen  who  have  died 
in  similar  incidents  in  Vietnam — all  too 
many  of  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest  that  to- 
day the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has,  in  a  sense,  made  history  because,  for 
the  first  time  to  my  knowledge,  he  has 
surfaced  the  word  "fragging"  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

In  every  war  a  new  vocabulary  springs 
up.  They  are  often  words  that  are  happy, 
words  that  are  fun.  I  remember  during 
World  War  H  that  "qidunk"  became  the 
word  for  ice  cream  and  "gizmo"  became 
the  universal  word  for  any  kind  of  new 
gadget  we  did  not  quite  understand.  But 
in  sill  the  lexicon  of  war  there  has  never 
been  a  more  tragic  word  than  "fragging." 

I  asked  one  of  the  judges  on  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  recently  if  he  knew 
what  "fragging*'  meant,  and  he  said  that 
he  did  not.  and  so  I  told  him  that  it  was 
"to  kill  or  Injure  a  military  superior  by 
the  use  of  a  fragmentation  grenade."  He 
said,  "No,  I  did  not  know  the  word,  but 
unhappily  we  all  know  about  the  act  be- 
cause these  cases  are  coming  through  Uie 
military  court  system  in  great  numbers." 

In  all  the  lexicon  of  war  there  is  not  a 
more  tragic  word  than  "fragging"  with 
all  that  it  implies  of  total  failure  of 
discipline  and  the  depression  of  morale, 
the  complete  sense  of  frustration  and 
confusion,  and  the  loss  of  goals  and  hope 
itself.  I  Join  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  In  his  resolve  and  determination 
to  see  this  evil,  and  all  the  other  evils 
that  blight  the  spirit  of  man  that  have 
sprung  from  the  miasmic  swamps  and 
bogs  of  Vietnam,  be  terminated  with  an 
end  to  this  tragic  war. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader.  So  many  things  have  arisen  out 
of  Vietnam  that  bode  111  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  have  from  the  very  be- 
ginning—"fragging."  corruption,  drugs, 
disease,  casualties — now  well  bey<Hid  the 
350,000  mai*;  not  to  mention  the  loss  of 
treasure,  which  could  be  better  spent  In 
facing  up  to  the  problems  of  our  people 
at  home. 

An  ill-starred  adventxire  if  ever  there 


has  been  one — a  most  tragic  and  mis- 
taken war.  So  many  good,  young  men 
losing  their  lives,  lives  which  could  have 
been  a  credit  to  their  Nation  for  years 
and  decades  to  come,  lives  which  we  can 
ill  afford  to  lose,  and  capabilities  and 
careers  which  would  have  done  much  to 
help  map  out  the  future  of  this  country 
and  help  it  to  continue  to  be  the  great 
Nation  it  should  be  and  will  be— Ood 
willing— with  the  passage  of  time 

Mr.  HTTGHBB.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  on  his 
statement.  If  I  heard  correctly,  he  said 
that  in  the  past  year,  according  to  the 
Pentagon,  there  have  been  209  of  these 
incidents. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  209.  for  calendar 
year,  1970. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  And  those  that  are  re- 
corded. I  woxild  presume,  are  basically 
domiciliary  type  incidents,  rather  than 
on  the  battlefield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right 

Mr.  HUGHES.  So,  in  effect,  we  have 
no  real  knowledge,  probably,  of  what  the 
total  number  of  these  so-called  incidents 
of  assassination  might  be,  if  they  did 
take  place  in  battle? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  time  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  expired. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  is  now  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Buckley  when  he 
introduced  S.  1577  and  the  ensuing  debate 
are  printed  in  the  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OPTTCBR.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


DRUG  ABUSE  IN  THE  MILITARY 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader  was 
speaking  of  "fragging"  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  would  like  to  continue  in  that  context 
for  just  a  few  minutes  before  I  begin 
with  the  statement  I  prepared  for  this 
period. 

As  I  listened  to  the  distingiiished 
majority  leader  this  morning  note  the 
209  reported  incidents  of  last  year  in 
Vietnam,  and  later  we  developed  In 
colloquy  the  fact  that  this  figure  un- 
doi&tedly  did  not  include  any  of  those 
incidents  which  may  have  taken  place 
imder  actual  combat  conditions  or  condi- 
tions where  combat  troops  were  other 
than  outer  perimeter  or  central  defensive 
troops,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
in  the  study  I  am  presenting  this  mom- 
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ing  on  drug  dependence  and  drug  use 
in  the  military  we  will  see  the  causes 
behind  many  of  those  incidents  of 
fragging  or  assassinations  of  American 
officers  by  others  in  the  mihtary,  regard- 
less of  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  herewith  transmit  to 
the  Senate  a  comprehensive  report  on 
drug  abuse  in  the  Armed  Forces  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Rsoord  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  r^narks  as  ex- 
hibit 2. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
port is  the  result  of  an  extended  study 
by  the  subcommittee  which  begtm  a  year 
ago  with  the  approval  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Senator  John  Stennis, 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee,  Senator  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith. 

The  report  does  not  purport  to  be  an 
indepth  analysis  and  investigation  of 
this  very  large  and  complicated  subject 
field.  It  is,  rather,  an  Inclusive,  prelim- 
inary, base-level  survey.  Its  tone  Is  dis- 
passionate and  objective,  reflecting  a 
conscientious,  bipartisan  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  staff.  It  represents.  I  be- 
lieve, a  valuable  and  necessary  first  step 
in  realistically  facing  a  very  large  and 
compelling  national  problem. 

I  believe  no  one  can  read  this  report, 
low  keyed  as  it  is,  without  feeling  the 
urgency,  the  magnitude,  the  pervasive- 
ness, and  the  peril  of  the  infiltration  of 
our  Armed  Forces  by  the  drug  epidemic 
prevalent  throughout  our  civilian  society. 
The  report  will  be  used  primarily  as  a 
working  tool  in  discussions  with  the  ap- 
propriate military  authorities  to  idaitlfy 
those  actions  which  can  be  taken  under 
existing  administrative  framework  and 
those  that  may  require  legislation  for 
achieving  solutions.  The  primary  intent 
of  the  subcommittee  from  the  beginning 
has  been  to  explore  a  serious  problem 
and  to  help  find  effective  remedies  for  it, 
not  to  sensationalize  the  subject  matter 
or  to  try  to  affix  blame.  Our  approach  is 
from  the  health  standpoint,  rather  thtm 
from  the  law  enforcement  standpoint, 
although  in  some  respects  the  two  ap- 
proaches overlap  somewhat. 

Mr.  President,  In  all  fairness,  It  must 
be  recognized  that  the  sudden  explosion 
of  the  drug  epidemic  In  our  armed  serv- 
ices, as  in  our  civilian  society,  was  not 
foreseen.  The  Armed  Forces  were  under- 
standably not  equipped  to  handle  it.  The 
principal  business  of  an  army  is  to  fight, 
not  to  treat  and  rehabilitate  drug  addicts. 
Yet,  the  problem  is  upon  us  and  the 
Armed  Forces,  like  the  rest  of  our  society, 
must  face  it  realistically.  And  here  we 
are  talking  about  a  matter  that  has  a 
profound  bearing  on  our  national  secu- 
rity as  well  as  on  the  health  of  the  per- 
sonnel involved  and  the  well-being  of 
the  civilian  society  to  which  they  will 
ercntually  return. 


The  dilemma  our  military  leadership 
faces  is  the  same  dilemma  that  con- 
foimds  the  civilian  sector  of  American 
society.  That  dilemma  fiows  from  a  con- 
flict between  laws  based  on  traditiraial 
moralistic  attitudes  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  very  real  American  desire  to  aid 
the  afflicted.  Boiled  down  to  its  simplest 
terms,  that  dilemma  is  this:  Shall  the 
person  who  abuses  drugs  be  treated  puni- 
tively  or  as  someone  who  needs  help? 

In  a  limited  attempt  to  resolve  that 
question,  the  Defense  Department  last 
October  authorized  the  military  services 
to  establish  amnesty  programs  on  a 
trial  basis.  Essentially,  this  policy  per- 
mits the  individual  services  to  offer  treat- 
ment without  pimlshment  to  any  drug 
user  who  asks  for  it. 

So  far,  only  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  have  adopted  implementing  poli- 
cies. Neither  is  consistent  with  the  other. 
Indeed,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweikeh) 
has  pointed  out,  the  Army  policy  permits 
a  unit  commander  to  determine  in  the 
final  analysis  whether  to  execute  the 
poUcy.  The  Air  Force  policy — much  in 
the  pattern  of  its  policy  toward  alcohol- 
ics— seems  to  discourage  those  of  its 
members  on  fiying  status  or  in  sensitive 
positions  from  even  volunteering  for 
treatment. 

Although  6  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  Defense  Department  amnesty  pol- 
icy was  announced,  the  Navy  and  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  have  not  yet  implemented  It. 
I  understand  that  such  a  policy  instruc- 
tion in  draft  form,  however.  Is  working 
its  way  through  the  Pentagon  mills. 

My  primary  recommendation,  there- 
fore, is  that  the  Defense  Department 
should  establish  a  comprehensive,  inte- 
grated, and  mandatory  policy  under 
which  service  members  who  are  drug  de- 
pendent or  who  are  medically  ill  drug 
abusers  are  provided  the  same  opportu- 
nity for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  as 
would  be  afforded  to  any  military  person 
who  is  ill. 

Such  a  policy  would  include  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

First.  A  member  who  is  a  medically  ill 
drug  abuser  or  a  drug  dependent  person 
should  be  summarily  discharged  from  the 
service  only  If  he  has  refused  to  accept 
appropriate  treatment  as  shall  be  offered 
by  the  service. 

Second.  A  member  who  is  Identified  as 
a  drug  dependent  person  or  a  medically 
ill  drug  abuser  as  a  result  of  his  arrest 
for  a  drug-related  offense  should  be  dealt 
with  through  normal  military  Judicial  or 
disciplinary  processes.  In  determining 
how  to  handle  an  individual  case,  pri- 
mary emphasis  should  be  given  to  how 
best  to  treat  and  rehabilitate  the  indi- 
vidiml.  It  may  be  useful,  for  example,  to 
consider  postponement  of  the  trial  or  dis- 
ciplinary proceeding,  suspension  of  sen- 
tence, or  other  devices  commonly  used  In 
civilian  courts  in  order  to  effect  rehabili- 
tation. 

Third.  A  member  with  drug  abuse  or 
drug  dependence  problems  should  be  en- 
couraged to  seek  medical  or  other  assist- 
ance and.  when  he  does  so,  should  not 
be  subject  to  disciplinary  or  other  puni- 


tive action — administrative  or  other- 
wise— based  on  information  lie  has  given 
in  seeking  or  receiving  such  assistance. 
The  military  does  not  now  recognize  con- 
fidentiality in  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship. Under  this  recommendation, 
absolute  confidentiality  would  be  pre- 
served unless  competent  medical  author- 
ity determines  that  the  patient  is  a  dan- 
ger to  himself  or  others;  however,  no 
information  divulged  by  the  patiwit  In 
confidence  should  be  admitted  into  evi- 
dence in  disciplinary  proceedings  against 
him  without  his  consent. 

Fourth.  A  member  who  seeks  such  as- 
sistance should  be  offered  every  oppor- 
tunity to  be  restored  to  useful  military 
service  with  the  Armed  Forces.  This  con- 
templates that  such  persons  may  be  of- 
fered temporary  sick  leave  or  given  tasks 
they  are  capable  of  performing  while 
undergoing  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 
Fifth.  When  security  clearance,  flying 
status,  or  other  classification  affecting 
job  position  or  pay  is  ^^ithdrawn  from  a 
member  who  scmght  assistance  as  a  drug 
dependent  person  or  as  a  medically  111 
drug  abuser,  it  should  be  reinstated 
within  6  montlTS  after  his  treatment  has 
been  completed  imless  he  falls  during 
this  period  to  perform  at  the  level  at 
which  he  was  performing  prior  to  his 
request  for  treatment. 

Sixth.  A  member  who  has  sought  or 
accepted  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
should  be  separated  only  when  such 
treatment  and  rehabflltation  has  re- 
peatedly failed  and  competent  medical 
authority  has  determined  that  he  can- 
not be  restored  to  useful  military  service. 
These.  Mr.  President,  are  some  recom- 
mendations I  would  make  in  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  area.  But  there 
are  other  problem  areas  demanding  at- 
tention if  we  are  to  prei^nt  present  and 
future  generations  of  military  personnel 
from  abusing  drugs  and  if  we  are  to  bring 
into  treatment  programs  those  who  al- 
ready have  drug  problems  no  matter 
where  they  surface  in  the  military  sj^- 
tem. 

One  finding  in  the  staff  report  Is  that 
a  significant  proportion  of  dnig  users,  in- 
cluding those  on  "hard"  drugs,  are  being 
admitted  to  the  service  because  of  inade- 
quate preinduction  screening.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Armed  Forces  should  not 
only  give  special  priority  to  developing 
reliable  methods  of  identfylng  actual  and 
potential  drug  abusers  at  this  point  in 
the  S3rstem;  they  should  also  create  a 
mechanism  whereby  those  rejected  for 
military  service  because  of  drug  prob- 
lems are  referred,  with  their  consent,  to 
civilian  prevention  and  treatment  facili- 
ties. 

It  Is  Edso  clear  from  the  report  that  the 
military's  drug  abuse  prevention-educa- 
tion programs  have  failed  to  teach  com- 
manders to  imderstand  the  causes  of 
drug  abuse  among  their  troops  or  how  to 
deal  with  it  in  other  than  a  punitive  way. 
These  programs  have  also  failed  to 
motivate  service  personnel  effectively 
against  the  use  of  drugs. 

I  recommend  that  the  Armed  Forces — 
in  consultation  with  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
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Health,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Oaoserous  Drugs,  and  outside  experts — 
carry  out  a  massive  upgrading  of  Its 
present  prevention  and  educational  ef- 
forts with  the  objectives  I  have  outlined 
In  mind.  i 

The^  efforts  should  present  factual 
infommtion  in  an  unbiased  way,  eaa- 
courage  individual  discussion  and  par- 
ticipation, and  include  discussions  both 
of  alcohol  and  alcoholism  together  with 
nonchemlcal  alternatives  to  drug  use 
and  abuse.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
these  efforts  reach  every  level  of  the  mili- 
tary structure — commanders  as  well  as 
troops. 

In  some  segments  of  the  Armed  F^ces, 
special  traveling  drug  abuse  teams  <with 
expertise  In  effective  educatio>nal  tech- 
niques and  with  knowledge  of  the  liegal, 
medical,  and  social  ramifications  of  drug 
use  and  abuse  are  already  being  u&eti  ef- 
fectively. These  teams  should  be  given 
additional  support,  and  this  profram 
should  be  expanded. 

Perhaps  moet  importantly  in  the  jpre- 
vention  area,  the  Armed  Forces  shbuld 
give  greater  attention  to  providing  inore 
recreation,  entertainment,  physical  ac- 
tivity and  meaningful  work  in  order  to 
abate  those  conditions — particularly 
boredom  and  "make  work"  jobs — which 
appear  to  be  conducive  to  drug  abuse. 

This  need  Is  already  appcurent  among 
our  troops  in  Germany,  and  it  is  bei^oin- 
ing  increasingly  apparent  in  Boutl^east 
Asia  where  many  towns  are  off  llinits, 
our  troops  have  less  to  do,  and  a  vasi  as- 
sortment of  potent  drugs — marihuana, 
virtually  pure  heroin,  stimulants,  suid  de- 
pressants— are  readily  and  inexpensively 
available. 

In  the  training  area,  two  categories  of 
military  personnel  demand  special  atten- 
tion. One  group,  as  I  have  indicated,  in- 
cludes those  invoived  in  screening  candi- 
dates for  induction  into  the  Aimed 
FV>rces.  The  other  group  includes  t^ose 
who  are  involved  in  day-to-day  inter- 
perBonal  dealings  with  drug  abuse  prob- 
lems— unit  commanders,  noncoininifl- 
sioned  officers,  chaplains,  medical  and  so- 
cial workers,  law  enforcement  personnel, 
and  the  like.  Both  of  these  groups,  re- 
quire specialized  training  not  only  in 
detecting  actual  and  potential  dnig  {^us- 
ers but.  more  Importantly,  in  dealing  ef- 
fectively and  humanely  with  the  conse- 
q:uences  of  their  abuse. 

As  for  those  dru«- dependent  indivld- 
ualiB  or  medically  111  drug  abusers  who 
are  separated  from  service  for  those  rea- 
sons. I  prcHxse  that  they  be  grant^  a 
nonpunitive  discharge  and  be  afforded 
the  same  opportunities  for  treatment  ^d 
rehabilitation  afforded  sdl  persons  idis- 
charged  as  physically  or  mentally  dis- 
abled. Their  drug-related  actions  should 
not  be  regarded  as  tiie  result  of  inten- 
tional misconduct  or  willful  neglects  In 
this  connection,  the  Veterans'  Adm^iis- 
tratlon  should  give  priority  to  incr^- 
Ing  its  capacity  to  care  for  drug-depend- 
ent persons  or  medically  ill  <^rug 
abusers.  | 

These  are  the  highlights  of  my  ^wn 
recommendations.  I  have  a  more  detailed 
list,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  list  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  drug 
epidemic  has  reached  a  point  that  is  no 
longer  acceptable  in  our  civilian  society. 
It  is  even  more  unacceptable  in  the 
armed  services  entnisted  with  the  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

As  the  report  shows,  the  subcommittee 
staff  did  not  find  factual  evidence  that 
would  establish  drug  usage  as  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  actual  combat.  In  Viet- 
nam, commanders  told  the  staff  that,  be- 
cause of  the  personal  danger  Involved, 
there  was  far  less  smoking  of  marihuana 
in  combat  areas  than  in  rear  support 
areas.  Yet,  some  studies  indicate  a  posi- 
tive correlation  between  marihuana  us- 
age and  combat  exposure.  In  any  event, 
one  cannot  believe  there  is  anything  less 
than  inmiense  danger  In  the  use  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  in  a  war  theater,  as  we  have 
heard  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today. 

After  all,  this  is  a  guerrilla  war,  a  war 
of  infiltration  in  which  the  ambush  and 
the  booby  trap  figure  largely.  A  lapse  of 
vigilance  or  Judgment  could  easily  mean 
the  loss  of  life — even  in  rear  support 
areas. 

We  know  the  relationship  between  vio- 
lence and  drug  addiction  here  at  home. 
While  no  reliable  studies  on  the  relation 
of  drug  abuse  and  violence  in  battle  areas 
are  available,  there  is  ample  reason  to 
believe  there  is  a  close  tie. 

While  we  have  no  hard  evidence  that 
drug  abuse  contributed  to  such  incidents 
as  My  Lai,  there  is  that  possibility. 

Press  reports  carry  stories,  one  of 
which  has  been  eloquently  presented  here 
this  morning,  of  widespread  "fragging" 
in  Vietnam — the  assassination  of  Amer- 
ican officers  by  our  own  troops  in  the 
field.  If  a  man  will  go  to  the  extent  of 
rolling  a  fragmentation  bcmb  imder  the 
flap  of  an  officer's  tent,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suspect  that  drugs  may  and  probably 
do  figure  in  the  story  in  some  way. 

Finally,  we  have  the  hideous  pictiu-e 
before  us  of  men,  inured  to  violence  and 
addicted  to  drugs,  returning  to  civilian 
society  from  the  war  area  compelled  to 
use  the  skills  of  violence  they  n^e 
learned  as  soldiers  in  criminals  acts  h^^ 
at  home  in  order  to  support  their  habit. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  is  impera- 
tive that  strong  measures  be  taken  to 
stem  the  rapidly  growing  dr\ig  epidemic 
in  our  anned  services.  I  believe  the 
Armed  Forces  are  in  a  unique  position  to 
move  out  on  this  and  to  assert  national 
leadership  In  the  drug  abuse  prevention, 
control,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
field.  I  feel  confident  that  we  in  Con- 
gress will  give  them  our  full  support  in 
these  endeavors.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
public  release  today  of  this  staff  report 
will  encourage  those  in  the  highest  posi- 
tions of  our  military  leadership  to  accept 
the  challenge,  will  encourage  those  of  us 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
support  the  military  leadership  in  the 
initiation  of  programs  that  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  military  of  this  country, 
and  will  encourage  us  to  take  those  ac- 
tions legislatively  that  can  undergird 
and  support,  so  that  we  can  begin  to 


alleviate  the  great  dangers  from  theae 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  we  can  begin.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  for  example,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  stop  by  the  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base 
in  Montana,  where  there  are  excellent 
facilities  for  long-term  usage,  fully  and 
completely  built,  with  excellent  hos- 
pital faciUties  already  existing,  yet 
standing  Idle.  We  are  talking  about  the 
need  for  long-range  rehabilitation  and 
treatment,  and  for  feeding  back  into 
our  society  those  men  who  are  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  our  society,  and  have 
served  our  country  in  combat.  Certainly, 
at  this  critical  time,  we  must  not  be 
said  to  lack  the  initiative  to  accept  the 
challenge  or  the  innovative  ability  to 
adopt  the  programs  that  can  begin  to 
resolve  these  Issues. 

ExBurr  1 

lOSNTZnCATION    OP    DBTTO    ABtTSKaS    AND    OlTTC 

Dependent  Pehsonb 

The  Armed  Forces  should  give  special  pri- 
ority to  developing  reliable  methods  of  Iden- 
tifying drug  abusMB  and  potential  drug 
abusers  at  the  Armed  Forces  Examining  and 
Entrance  Stations  and  elsewhere  In  the  mili- 
tary system. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
should  be  asked  to  undertake  a  study  to  de- 
termine whether  entrance  examinations  can 
and  should  be  made  more  effective  In  screen- 
ing out  drug  abusers  and  those  who  are  prone 
to  drug  abuse.  Such  a  study  should  Include 
an  analysis  of  the  techniques  which  can  be 
used  to  screen  such  Individuals,  a  coet-beneflt 
analysis  of  such  techniques,  and  recom- 
mendations of  those  techniques  which  can 
and  should  be  used  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

Individuals  who  are  rejected  for  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  because  of  drug  abuse  or 
drug  dependence  should,  with  their  consent, 
be  referred  to  appropriate  civilian  preventlcMi 
and  treatment  facilities.  Tixla  would  apply  to 
candidates  for  induction  as  well  sm  to  In-serv- 
ice personnel. 

llie  Armed  Forces  should  establish  a  sys- 
tem for  evaluating  the  performance  of  eaiA 
APEES  station  In  screening  out  drug  abusera 
Such  a  system  should  seek  to  Identify  those 
AFEES  stations  where  significant  numbers 
of  Indlvldiials  have  been  admitted  to  service 
with  undetected  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence problems  which  subsequently  In- 
terfere with  their  military  performance. 

PREVENTION 

The  Armed  Forces,  in  consultation  with  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  and  outside  experts,  should 
carry  out  a  massive  upgrading  of  Its  present 
efforts  toward  preventing  and  educating 
against  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence. 
These  efforts  should  present  factual  informa- 
tion in  an  unbiased  way,  encourage  indi- 
vidual discussion  and  participation.  Include 
discussions  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism, 
and  include  discussions  of  non-chemical  al- 
ternatives to  drug  use  and  abuse.  It  is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  these  efforts  be 
tailored  to  and  reach  each  level  of  the  mili- 
tary structure. 

Special  traveling  drug  abuse  teams  with 
expertise  in  effective  educational  techniques 
and  a  knowledge  of  legal,  medical  and  social 
ramifications  of  drug  use  and  abuse  are  being 
used  effectively  In  some  segments  of  the 
AjTived  Forces.  AdldUonal  support  should  be 
given  to  these  teams,  and  this  program 
should  be  expanded. 

The  Armed  Forces  should  give  greater  at- 
tention to  providing  more  recreation,  enter- 
tainment, physical  activity  and  meaningful 
work    m   order   to   abate   those   conditions. 
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particularly  bwedom  and  "make  work"  jobs, 
which  appear  to  be  conducive  to  drug  abuse. 
An  Intensive  evaluation  of  all  prevention 
efforts  In  this  area  should  be  carried  out  to 
insure  their  effectiveness. 

TEAINZMO 

Specialized  information  and  training  in  the 
recognition  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence should  be  provided  to  peraonnel  in- 
volved In  screening  candidates  for  Induction 
Into  the  Armed  Forces. 

Additional  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
providing  specialized  Information  and  train- 
ing to  personnel  Involved  In  dealing  with 
drug  abuse  problems,  including  unit  oocn- 
manders,  noncommissioned  offloers,  chap- 
lains, medical  and  social  work  personnel,  law 
enforcement  personnel  and  the  like. 

An  Intensive  evaluation  of  all  traUilng  ef- 
forts In  this  area  should  be  carried  out  in 
order  to  insure  their  effectiveness. 

nUCATMXNT     AND     SKHABILITATION 

A.  The  Defense  Department  should  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive,  Integrated,  and  man- 
datory policy  imder  which  service  members 
who  are  dnig  dependent  or  are  medically  111 
drug  abusers  are  provided  with  the  same  op- 
portunities for  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
as  would  be  afforded  to  any  military  {>erson- 
nel  who  are  111.  Such  a  policy  should  Include 
the  following  principles : 

1.  A  member  who  is  a  medically  ill  drug 
abuser  or  a  drug  dependent  person  should 
not  be  summarily  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice, imless  he  has  refused  to  accept  ^pro- 
prtate  treatment  as  shall  be  (^ered  by  the 
service. 

3.  A  member  who  is  Identified  as  a  drug 
dependent  person  or  a  medically  ill  drug 
abuser  as  a  result  of  his  arrest  for  a  drug- 
related  offense,  should  be  dealt  with  through 
normal  military  Judicial  or  disciplinary  proc- 
esses. In  determining  how  to  handle  an  In- 
dividual case,  primary  en^hasis  should  be 
given  to  how  best  to  treat  and  rehabilitate 
the  Individual.  It  may  be  uscfiil,  for  exam- 
ple, to  consider  postponement  of  the  trial 
or  disciplinary  proceeding,  sxiepenslon  of  sen- 
tence, and  other  devices  commonly  used  In 
dnilan  courts  In  order  to  effect  rehabilita- 
tion. 

3.  A  member  with  drug  abuse  or  drug  de- 
pendence problems  should  be  encouraged  to 
seek  medical  assistance  and,  when  he  does  so, 
should  not  be  subject  to  disciplinary  or  other 
punitive  action  based  on  Information  he  has 
given  in  seeking  or  receiving  such  assistance. 
Absolute  confidentiality  should  be  preserved 
unless  con^etent  medical  authority  deter- 
mines that  the  patient  Is  a  danger  to  him- 
self or  others;  however,  no  information  di- 
viUged  by  the  patient  in  confidence  should 
be  admitted  Into  evidence  in  disciplinary 
proceedings  against  him  without  his  consent. 

4.  A  member  who  seeks  such  assistance 
should  be  offered  every  opportunity  to  be 
restored  to  useful  military  service  within  the 
Armed  Forces.  TTils  contemplates  that  such 
person  may  be  offered  temporary  sick  leave 
or  given  tasks  they  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing while  undergoing  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

5.  When  security  clearance,  flying  status 
or  other  classification  affecting  Job  position 
or  pay  is  withdrawn  from  a  member  who 
•ought  assistance  as  a  drug  dependent  per- 
son or  a  medically  111  drug  abuser.  It  should 
be  reinstated  within  six  months  after  his 
treatment  has  been  completed  unless  he 
Ulls  during  this  period  to  perform  at  the 
level  at  which  he  was  performing  prior  to 
treatment. 

8.  A  member  who  has  sought  or  accepted 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  should  be  sep- 
arated only  when  such  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation has  repeatedly  failed  and  oom- 
P«tent  medical  authority  has  determined 
that  he  cannot  be  restored  to  useful  military 
Mrvlce. 


B.  The  present  amnesty  program  should 
be  totally  re-evaluated  In  the  light  of  tbe 
•ix>ve  principles  and  objectives. 

O.  A  study  should  be  carried  out  to  deter- 
mine whether  treatment  and  reb»bUlt*tlon 
efforts  should  be  carried  out  in  Armed  Forces- 
wide  central  traatmenit  faculties  or,  rather. 
In  local  settings. 

■■PAaATION 

A  member  wlio  is  a  medically  111  drug 
abuser  or  a  drug  dependent  person  should 
be  granted  a  non-p\mltlve  discharge  and 
should  be  afforded  the  same  opportunities 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  afforded  all 
persons  discharged  as  physically  or  mentally 
disabled.  His  drug-related  actions  should  not 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  intentional  mis- 
conduct or  wUlful  ne^ect.  Such  a  person 
should  retain  the  same  rights  and  benefits 
as  any  other  person  afflicted  with  serious  111- 
neasAs,  cmd  should  not  lose  pension,  retire- 
ment, medical  or  other  rights  because  he 
is  a  medically  ill  drug  abuser  or  a  drug  de- 
pendent person. 

■nie  Veterans  Administration  should  give 
prlOTlty  to  increasing  Its  capability  to  care 
for  drug  dependent  persons  or  medically  111 
drug  abusers.  In  doing  so,  it  should  consider 
entering  into  contractual  arrangements  with 
such  facilities  as  have  demonstrated  their  ef- 
fectiveness In  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion area. 

kCSCKLLANTOTTS 

In  general,  the  Armed  Forces  should  recog- 
nize their  unique  position  to  assert  national 
leadership  In  Identifying  drug  abusers  and 
drug  dependent  persons;  in  developing  and 
evaluating  effective  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation, research,  prevention  and  education 
programs;  and  making  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion toward  the  abatement  of  this  national 
problem. 

The  Armed  Forces  should  consider  ways 
by  which  they  can  have  an  affirmative  im- 
pact on  the  abatement  of  the  drug  epidemic 
in  civilian  society.  The  most  obvious  con- 
tributions would  Include  sharing  informa- 
tion and  data  relevant  to  the  drug  problem, 
and  the  donation  or  sale  at  present  value  of 
surplus  equipment,  facilities  and  the  like 
that  might  be  useful  In  combatting  the  drug 
problem. 

The  Armed  Forces  should  establish  a  spe- 
cial program  to  provide  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  services  to  depend- 
ents of  military  personnel. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
Insuring  that  continuity  Is  preserved  In  all 
prevention  and  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs.  This  should  apply  to  personnel 
operating  these  programs.  It  should  also  ap- 
ply to  those  receiving  the  benefits  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs. 

The  Congress  should  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  the 
above  recommendations. 

A  special  Impacted  aid  program  should 
be  created  to  assist  conununitles  whose  drug 
problem  has  been  aggravated  by  the  prev- 
alence of  drug  abuse  among  military  per- 
sonnel stationed  nearby. 

The  Armed  Forces  should  provide  written 
reports,  at  six-month  Intervals,  on  their 
progress  toward  achieving  the  objectives 
outlined  above. 


ExHiBrr  2 
Stait  Report  on  E>rug  Abuse  in  the 

MnjTAXT 

To:    Members   of   Alcoholism   and   Narcotics 

Subcommittee. 
From:  The  Subcommittee  Staff. 

I.  inteoouction 
In  the  spring  of  1970,  the  Subcommittee 
staff  began  an  investigation  of  drug  abuse  In 
the  military.  Ttils  was  undertaken  by  au- 
thority of  an  April  16,  1970,  letter  from 
Senator  John  C,  Stennis.  Chairman  of  the 
Armed     Services     Committee,     to     Senator 


Hughes.  Chairman  of  the  SuboommlttM,  as 
well  as  under  the  Subcommittee's  own  au- 
thority to  act  in  the  drug  abuse  area.  The 
objectives  of  the  Investigation  were  to  ex- 
plore: the  extent  and  nature  of  drug  and 
alcohol  abxise  in  the  military;  the  impact 
which  this  abuse  Is  having  upon  individuals, 
the  armed  services,  and  American  society  as 
a  whole;  the  measures,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  education,  treatment,  and  rehabUl- 
tatlon,  which  the  military  is  taking  to  meet 
the  problem;  and  the  areas  in  which  further 
investigation  or  action  might  be  taken. 

In  carrying  out  the  investigation  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  attempted  to  cover  the  prob- 
lem from  two  approaches.  First,  we  attempted 
to  look  at  the  problem  from  a  geographical 
point  of  view.  We  looked  at  stateside  bases 
(primarily  In  the  Eastern  United  States), 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (Hong 
Kong,  Thailand,  South  Vietnam,  Japan,  and 
Korea ) ,  and  Eurc^M  ( Germany  and  England ) . 
We  visited  Southeast  AsU  and  the  Far  Bast 
In  September,  1970,  and  Europe  in  January, 
1971.  In  order  to  cover  the  broadest  possible 
ground  in  the  short  time  we  had  available, 
we  split  Into  teams  in  both  Southeast  Asia 
and  E^irope. 

Second,  the  staff  also  attempted  to  rislt 
examples  of  installations  covering  the  entire 
range  of  the  military  system:  indue tlon, 
basic  training,  advanced  training,  support 
troops,  and  combat  troops  (in  the  field  and 
returnees) .  We  concentrated  primarily  on  the 
Army  for  two  reasons:  it  has  the  largest 
number  of  personnel  and  It  has  nearly  all 
of  the  draftees.  However,  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  Europe  we  also  looked  at  the  other 
branches  in  the  same  environment  to  deter- 
mine what  contrast,  if  any,  we  would  find. 
Members  of  the  staff  were:  Southeast  Asia: 
Robert  O  Harris.  Staff  Director;  Wade  Claite, 
Majority  Counsel;  Julian  Granger,  staff  in- 
vestigator; Richard  J.  Wise,  Minority  Ooun- 
eel,  and  Jay  B.  Cutler,  Minority  Coimsel.  In 
Europe  the  above  were  Jcrtned  by  Nik  Edes 
of  Senator  Williams'  staff. 

Our  primary  method  of  investigation  was 
discussion  with  and  oollectlon  of  data  from 
the  members  of  command  at  each  facility 
visited.  At  virtually  every  installation,  we 
discussed  the  problems  with  groups  octn- 
posed  of  coBunaad  personnel,  the  provost 
marshal,  the  medical  t^cer.  the  Judge  ad- 
vocate, the  chaplain,  azkd,  on  ocoaslon.  the 
InformaUOD  officer.  In  most  InstallaUons, 
command  reiied  moet  heavily  oq  the  data 
supplied  by  the  provost  marshal  and  the 
medical  officer  to  answer  our  questions.  This 
data  does  not  give  an  accurate  picture  of 
either  the  extent  of  use  or  the  nature  o< 
use,  but  it  la  the  beet  available  In  most  com- 
Okand  situations.  In  addition  to  ootnmand 
discussions,  we  attempted,  where  possible, 
and  within  the  limited  time  available,  to 
Interview  Individual  enUsted  men  and  Junior 
officers.  We  also  collected  data  In  written  and 
oral  form  from  other  agencies  and  Individ- 
uals associated  with  the  military. 

On  all  of  our  visits  we  made  it  clear  to 
those  contacted  that  we  were  interested  In 
low  key.  Informal  discussion  and  that  our 
primary  Intt^rest  was  in  the  health  and  pre- 
vention aspects  of  the  problem.  The  staff 
believes  that  this  allayed  some  of  the  fears 
that  we  were  attempting  to  gather  data  for 
an  expose  or  criticism  of  the  military  and 
increased  the  cooperation  we  received,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Army.  In  general  we  were 
satisfied  with  the  truthfulness  of  those  we 
contacted.  The  Army  was  more  realistic  in 
assessing  their  problem.  They  seenMd  more 
willing  to  recognize  drug  abuse  as  a  problem 
and  to  take  action  both  to  prevent  It  and 
to  alleviate  its  effects.  In  this  regard,  we 
would  rate  the  other  services  in  the  foUow- 
Ing  order:  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Marines. 

What  follows  Is  a  synthesis  by  the  staff  of 
its  findings  and  recommendations  based 
\ipon  Its  investigation. 
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n.     THX      NATURE     AND     EXTENT     Or     ORt  G      USE 

'       The  staff  has  attempted  to  a«certa«i  who 
"•the  military  drug  users  exe:  how  mAjiy  of 
"them  there  are,  where  they  use  their 'drugs. 
"What  drugs  they  use,  when  they  tend  'to  use 
'•  drugs,  and  why  they  use  drugs.  wHlle  we 
•'lDAk.0  some  conclusions  about  these  ftictors, 
•'tb.ey  are  by  no  means  apiHleable  to  a4  mili- 
tary drug  users.  The  nature  of  drug  uie,  the 
*  ctrctunstanoee  of  use  and  the  reasons  for  use 
vary    widely.    However,    the    generalisations 
which  we  do  draw  Indicate  the  dlrectpon  In 
which  drug  abuse  appears  to  be  goliig  and 
suggest  the  areas  in  which  further  lactlon 
might  be  taken  In  order  to  meet  th^  drug 
abuse  crisis. 

A.  The  users:  Who  and  how  vuiny 

There  Is  a  paucity  of  hard  data  on  I  which 
to  base  an  authoritative  Ending  of  the  extent 
of  drug  use  in  the  military.  The  few  studies 
which  exist  have  teea  made  excli^slvely 
».mnng  Army  popul&tlons  and  are  s#verely 
limited  both  in  numbers  and  In  scop^  This 
void  was  recognized  when  Department  (of  De- 
fense witnesses  disclosed  plans  for  a  World- 
wide epidemiological  survey  of  dnlg  use 
i  among  all  members  of  the  armed  forceaTto  be 
undertaken  this  year. 

Nevertheless,  certain  Insights  may  be 
gained  from  the  available  studies.  It  should 
be  noted  that  thes^studles  generally  Ireveal 
drug  use  of  a  greater  amount  than  ^  the 
medical  and  law  enforcement  figures  given 
the  staff.  However,  they  seem  to  bei  lower 
than  the  subjective  assessments  of  coittmand 
particularly  at  Junior  levels.  Among'  those 
studies  most  heavily  relied  upon  in  t>ls  re- 
port (all  cited  in  the  hearings  recorfl)  are 
the  following:  (1)  Patterns  of  Drug  tlTse:  A 
Study  of  6,482  Subjects,  by  Black,  Owe»s  and 
Wolff,  Port  an,  Oklahoma,  1970;  (2)|  Drug 
Use  in  Vietnam — A  Survey  Among  Armty  Per- 
sonnel in  the  Two  Northern  Corps.  Stanton, 
1969:  (3)  Marihuana  in  Vietnam ;  ASu(veyof 
Use  Among  Army  Enlisted  Men  In  th^  Two 
Southern  Corps,  Hoffman  and  S«pol,|  1967: 
(4)  Marihuana  in  a  Tactical  Unit  In  Vietnam, 
Treanor  and  Skrlpol,  1970;  (6)  Marihuana 
Use  in  Vietnam:  A  Preliminary  Study]  1968; 
and  (6)  A  Study  of  Marihuana  and  ppiate 
Use  In  the  82nd  Airborne  Division,  1969.  Of 
these,  only  the  Stanton  and  Treanor-^Exipol 
studies  used  samples  which  Includec^  lx>th 
officers  and  enlisted  men;  the  others  con- 
centrated on  enlisted  men  In  the  lower  t'anks. 

Patterns  of  drug  use  shown  by  thoj  most 
recent  studies  seem  to  be  consistent  with  the 
findings  from  what  Is  considered  to  Be  the 
most  scientifically  valid  study  of  thein  all. 
the  one  by  Stanton.  He  grouped  noi^users, 
(1-30  times  used) ,  heavy  users  (21-1991  times 
used),  and  habituated  users  (200  or ^  more 
times  used).  He  also  sampled  both  incoming 
and  outgoing  troops.  Overall,  he  foun^  that 
53.3  percent  of  enlisted  men  had  used! mari- 
huana at  least  once  in  their  lives.  H^  also 
found  a  trend  toward  more  frequent  usbge  in 
Vietnam  than  had  been  reported  two '  years 
earlier.  Of  the  50.1  percent  who  retorted 
using  marihuana  In  Vietnam,  20.5  percent 
were  castMil  users.  11.9  percent  were  pea vy 
users,  and  17.7  percent  were  habituated 
users:  in  other  words,  heavy  and  habituated 
users  were  more  numerous  than  casual  users. 

Patterns  of  other  drug  use  which  Slknton 
found  among  soldiers  leaving  Veltnaln  In- 
cluded the  following:  (1)  opium  usis  was 
reported  by  17.4  percent  (9.8  percent  nasual 
users,  5.8  percent  heavy  users,  1.8  percent 
habituated  users) ;  (2)  amphetamine  ule  was 
reported  by  16.2  percent  (11  percent  liasual 
users,  4  percent  heavy  users,  1.2  purcent 
habituated  users);  (3)  barbiturate  uas  was 
reported  by  11.6  percent  (7.8  percent  casual 
users,  2.7  percent  heavy  users,  l.l  habituated 
users);  (4) heroin 'morphine  use  wa>  re- 
ported by  2.2  percent  (1.4  percent  casual 
users,  .6  percent  heavy  users,  .2  percent 
habituated  users);  (S)  acid  (LSD,  STI )  use 
was   reported   by   5.3    percent    (3.2   pi  rcent 


casual  users,  1.6  percent  heavy  \isers,  .5  per- 
cent habituated  users) . 

In  general,  it  can  be  concluded  from  all 
these  studies  that  drug  use,  at  least  among 
Army  members,  has  been  increasing  with  the 
passage  of  years  since  1967,  when  the  first 
study  was  conducted,  and  that  a  growing  pro- 
portion of  servicemen  are  entering  the  service 
with  a  history  of  drug  use. 

There  is  no  pure  stereotype  of  the  drug 
user  in  the  nalUtary,  just  as  there  Is  none  in 
civilian  soctoty.  While  the  great  bulk  of  drug 
abusers  are  enlisted  men  of  lower  rank  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  26,  users  may  also 
be  foiuid  In  the  non- commissioned  and  com- 
missioned officer  ranks;  for  example,  a  heroin- 
hooked  sergeant  at  Fort  Bragg  was  "the  out- 
standing NCO  in  his  company"  or  a  colonel 
In  Vietnam  who  became  a  "speed  freak"  from 
taking  amphetamines  to  stay  awake  on  long 
patrols  and  then  used  other  drugs  to  get  to 
sleep.  While  these  extremes  do  exist,  the  age 
group  of  the  typical  user  is  much  the  sajne  as 
It  Is  In  civilian  society. 

Prom  the  studies  and  from  our  on-site  in- 
vestigation we  would  ascribe  the  following 
characteristics  to  most  drug  abusers  In  the 
military:  age  19-22,  rank  E-4  or  below,  un- 
married, less  than  high  school  graduate, 
either  draftee  or  non-career  oriented  enlistee, 
equally  from  field  or  support  units  on  first 
overseas  tour. 

Other  factors  seem  to  be  present  in  those 
who  become  regular  or  habituated  users. 
These  persons  are  generally  from  broken 
homes,  have  a  lower  education  (are  high 
school  drop-outs) ,  have  insufficient  personal- 
ities to  deal  with  their  fears  and  stress  (pas- 
sive-aggressive personalities.  Immature,  situ- 
ational adjustment  problems,  low-self- 
esteem,  lack  of  long-term  ambitions,  etc.) 
and  are  likely  to  become  involved  in  other 
behavioral  problems  within  the  military  so- 
ciety, in  Vietnam,  we  were  told  that  nearly 
all  of  the  arrests  for  drug  offenses  were  In- 
cidental to  arrests  tor  other  violations,  such 
as  uniform  violation,  curfew  violation,  ofl- 
llmita  violations,  etc.  The  cases  which  re- 
quired medical  treatment  usually  were  those 
with  these  kinds  of  negative  behavior  pat- 
terns and  with  psychological  problems  which 
went  beyond  their  drug  use.  At  Port  Dlx,  New 
Jersey,  many  of  those  who  were  being  held 
in  the  Special  Processing  Detachment  were 
also  drug  abusers.  The  Special  Processing 
Detachment  is  primarily  a  holding  unit  for 
Individuals  apprehended  anywhere  along  the 
East  Coast  for  being  AWOL.  They  are  sent 
to  Port  Dlx  until  their  records  can  be  located 
and  their  pix)per  unit  determined. 

This  Individual  who  is  going  to  become  a 
habitual  user  of  drugs  and  who  is  going  to 
become  a  problem  for  the  military — in  either 
medical  or  disciplinary  terms — Is  an  indlvld- 
usU  who  has  personality  problems  sufficiently 
serious  that  he  woiild  likely  become  a  prob- 
lem in  whatever  societal  structure  he  Is  In. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  drug 
user — particularly  the  heavy  user — Is  likely 
to  be  a  member  of  a  peer  group  or  sub-ctil- 
tural  group  in  which  the  taking  of  dnigs 
plays  an  Important  role.  For  example,  we 
were  told  that  In  Germany  most  arrests  for 
drug  abuse  were  made  In  groups.  These  ar- 
rests by  the  Criminal  Investigation  Divi- 
sion were  usually  the  result  of  the  Infiltra- 
tion of  a  group  by  an  agent  and  when  the 
arrests  were  made  the  entire  group  was 
taken. 

The  sub-culture  Is  best  illustrated  by  the 
experience  at  Pt.  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 
There  the  drug  users  leave  the  post  to  con- 
gregate in  pads  rented  by  small  groups  for 
the  purpose  of  off-duty  relaxation  through 
drugs.  These  pads  are  characterized  by  psy- 
chedelic decorations,  acid  rock  music,  and 
by  the  mod  dress  of  the  participants.  We 
were  also  told  In  several  places  that  the  fig- 
ures on  the  extent  of  use  were  distorted  de- 
pending upon  which  group  »n  individual 
trooper  belonged  to.  If  the  person  questioned 


was  a  non-user,  he  associated  with  other 
non-users  and  tended  to  view  all  use  in 
terms  of  his  group;  his  estimates  were  usu- 
ally low.  The  user  on  the  other  hand  asso- 
ciated with  other  users  and  tended  to  feel 
that  everyone  used  drugs. 

B.  The  drugs  being  used 

The  kinds  of  drugs  being  used  in  any  par- 
ticular area  depend  to  a  large  degree  upon 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  locally  avail- 
able. In  Thailand  and  Vietnam,  there  are 
few  effective  controls  on  the  availability  of 
any  drug.  Because  of  a  lack  of  doctors, 
apothecary  shops  dispense  virtually  every 
manufactured  drug  and  many  herbs  and 
other  types  of  remedies.  These  are  dispensed 
without  a  prescription  to  any  buyer.  Also  In 
Thailand  and  Vietnam,  as  in  most  Southeast 
Asia  nations,  opium,  particularly  among  the 
Chinese  populations,  has  been  the  drug  of 
choice  of  the  natives.  This  and  its  deriva- 
tives, morphine  and  heroin,  were  reportedly 
supplied  primarily  by  an  organized  network 
of  Chinese  operating  in  nearly  all  nations. 

In  Vietnam  and  Thailand  marihuana  was 
freely  available.  In  Thailand,  the  members 
of  the  staff  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
"tailored"  marihuana  cigarettes  with  filter- 
tips.  These  cost  $1.50  for  15.  In  the  United 
States  a  similar  amount  would  cost  at  least 
five  times  as  much.  They  can  be  procured 
from  or  through  bar  girls,  taxi  drivers,  and 
even  yoving  children  on  the  street.  In  Nas- 
hon  Phanom.  TbaUand,  we  were  shown 
apothecary  shops  which  dispense  the  var- 
lotis  amphetamines  and  barbiturates  which 
some  Air  Force  troops  use.  These  were  small 
shops  with  an  open  front  and  shelves  loaded 
with  bottles  and  jars.  Drugs  were  dispensed 
either  by  name  or  by  describing  a  set  of 
symptoms  which  led  the  shopkeeper  to  dis- 
pense whatever  he  felt  wovild  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  Southeast  Asia  marihuana  is  fresh  and 
potent.  Delta  9  Tetrahydrocannabinol  (THC) 
Is  the  active  Ingredient  in  marihuana.  The 
average  sample  available  in  Southeast  Asia 
contains  between  3.5  and  4.0  percent  THC. 
This  Is  much  higher  than  the  average  14  to 
%  of  one  percent  THC  which  U.S.-grown 
marihuana  contains.  The  preference  for  mari- 
huana in  Southeast  Asia  among  U.S.  troops 
Is  ascribed  to  ready  availability,  inexpensive- 
ness,  ease  of  cachement,  non-addictlveness 
and  the  quality  of  the  intoxication  produced. 

Stanton  found  a  growing  trend  among 
U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam  toward  the  use  of 
opium.  This  Is  available  In  liquid  or  powdered 
form.  Among  the  departing  enlisted  men  in 
his  sample,  only  6.3  percent  reported  having 
used  opium  before  their  arrival  but  17.4  per- 
cent reported  use  upon  leaving.  However, 
the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
these  troops  really  know  what  they  were 
using  was  oplimi.  We  also  heard  of  opium 
being  available  in  the  form  of  "OJ's" — mari- 
huana cigarettes  dipped  in  liquid  opium. 

Stanton's  17.4  p>ercentage  figure  for  opium 
use  in  Vietnam  places  that  drug  ahead  of 
amphetamines,  or  "speed,"  In  popularity 
among  the  troops.  The  Incidence  of  amphet- 
amine use  among  outgoing  enlisted  men  was 
16.2  ijercent,  up  from  12.4  percent  usage  be- 
fore their  arrival  In  Vietnam.  Barbiturates 
were  favored  by  11.6  percent.  Other  drugs 
used  were  heroin,  morphine  and  "acid"  (LSD, 
STP) ,  with  the  use  of  "acid"  actually  show- 
ing a  drop  in  the  before  and  after  figures. 

We  were  regularly  informed  that  there  was 
an  Increase  in  the  availability,  experimenta- 
tion with,  and  use  of  heroin.  There  seemed 
to  be  an  Increase  In  the  hospitalizations  for 
heroin  withdrawal.  Heroin  is  available  in 
two  forms:  "Red  Bock"  heroin  from  Thailand 
(reportedly  brought  to  Vietnam  by  Thai 
troope)  and  refined  heroin.  Red  Rock  is  gen- 
erally 3—4  percent  heroin,  3-4  percent  strych- 
nine, and  32  percent  caffeine.  The  refined 
heroin  Is  In  100-  and  300-milllgram  capsules 
containing  97  percent  heroin  as  compared  to 
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the  5  or  6  percent  heroin  usually  available  In 
the  U.S. 

The  two  most  commonly  used  amphet- 
amines come  m  liquid  form.  They  are  Maxl- 
tone  Porte  and  Obesltol,  both  of  French 
manufacture.  Maxltone  Porte  Is  taken  orally 
mixed  with  Coke  or  used  Intravenously. 
Obesltol  is  taken  orally.  The  barbiturates 
most  commonly  used  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
Blnoctal  and  Amlnoctal,  also  of  French 
manufacture. 

In  Germany,  there  Is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
hashish,  amphetamines,  and  barbiturates, 
and  U.S.  troops  and  their  dependents  have 
easy  and  Inexpensive  access  to  them.  Hashish 
is  by  far  the  drug  of  choice  and  is  in  wide- 
spread use.  It  Is  reputedly  brought  In  by 
"guest  worker"  nationals  from  growing  coun- 
tries such  as  Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  Lebanon 
and  by  a  niunber  of  criminal  syndicates.  We 
were  told  It  is  distributed  by  German  na- 
tionals, by  American  military  personnel  and 
former  servicemen  who  were  discharged  In 
Europe.  "Uppers"  and  "downers" — amphet- 
amine preparations.  Librium,  Vallum  and 
Darvon — may  be  purchased  Inexpensively 
over  the  counter,  without  prescription,  In 
any  German  drug  store. 

LSD  Is  also  used  in  significant  amounts  by 
troops  in  Germany.  This  Is  either  brought  In 
from  the  U.S.  or  made  In  illicit  laboratories 
in  Germany.  We  had  very  little  Indication  of 
heroin  or  cocaine  use.  Both  the  law  eiiforce- 
ment  personnel  and  the  medical  personnel 
had  had  very  little  contact  with  these  drugs. 

Regardless  of  location,  marihuana  and 
hashish  usually  Is  smoked  In  pipes  or  ciga- 
rette form.  In  Vietnam,  the  marihuana  ciga- 
rettes are  sometimes  filled  with  Red  Rock 
heroin  and  smoked.  The  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates  are  generally  taken  orally  but 
occasionally  they  are  Injected  Intravenously. 
Heroin  is  generally  smoked  (sniffed)  by  be- 
ginners and  Injected  by  heavy  users. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  most  of  the 
regular  or  heavy  users  are  multiple  drug 
users.  They  will  substitute  one  drug  for  an- 
other if  availability  Is  a  problem  or  will  use 
a  variety  of  drugs  to  meet  their  emotional 
needs.  The  takers  of  amphetamines  will  use 
barbiturates  to  come  down  off  their  high. 
Most  of  the  users  of  hallucinogenic  drugs 
such  as  LSD  or  STP  also  use  marthtiajia. 
C.  When  and  where  drugs  are   being  used 

It  is  difficult  to  disagree  with  the  Im- 
pression of  an  Army  psychiatrist  who  says 
that  "the  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol  can  oc- 
cur anywhere  at  any  time."  However,  It  is  our 
general  impression  that  it  is  more  likely  to 
occur  on  off-duty  hours  whether  In  the 
United  States  or  abroad.  It  Is  also  likely  to 
occur  away  from  the  military  post. 

The  most  crucial  question  on  time  and 
place  of  use  concerns  the  uee  of  drugs  In 
combat.  In  Vietnam,  commanders  universally 
told  the  staff  that,  because  of  the  personal 
danger  Involved,  there  was  far  less  .smoking 
of  marihuana  In  combat  areas  than  in  rear 
support  areas.  The  same  was  stated  by  com- 
manders to  the  Department  of  Defense  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Committee  Task  Force  headed 
by  Jerome  A.  Vacek  of  the  Marine  Corps 
during  its  visit  there  In  the  fall  of  1970.  We 
were  told  that  there  was  considerable  self- 
pollclng  among  the  troops  while  in  combat 
areas  because  they  did  not  want  to  endanger 
themselves  or  be  endangered  by  another  who 
might  be  'high"  at  a  critical  mcwnent.  How- 
ever, there  Is  evidence  to  contradict  this. 
While  he  did  not  approcwjh  the  question 
head-on,  Stanton  found  "a  slight  positive 
correlation  .  .  .  between  marihuana  use  and 
combat  exposure."  While  thU  shows  that 
combat  experienced  troops  probably  were 
those  who  had  the  greatest  marihuana  ex- 
perience, it  does  not  necessarily  Indicate  that 
they  used  It  while  actually  In  combat. 
Posters  study  also  Indicates  the  same  thing 
but  adds  that  the  usage  came  after  combat 
"to  calm  down."  Treanor  and  Skrlpol  like- 


wise found  apparently  Increased  usage  with 
field-type  duty;  far  greater  nimibers  r^orted 
usage  at  large  and  small  "LZ  forward  areas" 
than  numbers  ref>ortlng  usage  at  "rear  sup- 
port areas."  Reinforcing  this  was  their  fur- 
ther finding  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  regular  users  (once  weekly  to  once  dally  or 
more  frequently)  thought  that  marihuana 
should  be  permitted  on  flre-basee  either  dur- 
ing off-duty  hours  or  whenever  the  Indi- 
vidual chooses.  Other  Individuals  indicated 
in  person  to  the  staff  that  they  had  used 
marihutma  in  combat  situations. 

As  noted  above,  the  use  of  drugs  at  Pt. 
Bragg  takes  place  primarily  In  rented  "pads" 
away  from  the  base  and  on  off-duty  hours. 
In  Vietnam  and  Thailand,  it  Is  likely  that 
most  use  takes  place  away  from  established 
posts  because  of  availability  of  drugs  and 
the  likelihood  of  nondetection  off  post. 

In  the  career  context,  Treanor  and  Skrijxil 
found  the  highest  Incidence  of  marihuana 
usage  during  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  a  soldier's  military  service.  They  also  re- 
ported that  apparently  there  is  a  slight  in- 
crease in  usage  as  the  first  tour  progresses, 
but  not  with  those  on  extensions. 

As  for  Vietnam,  Stanton  found  that  the 
probability  was  greatest  that  If  a  man  was 
going  to  start  using  marihuana  there,  he 
would  begin  In  the  first  three  months,  or 
certainly  In  the  first  six  months.  Conversely, 
amphetamines  showed  the  opposite  trend, 
with  more  enlisted  men  beginning  use  as 
their  tour  progressed. 

D.  Why  drugs  are  being  used 
The  reasons  which  have  been  presented 
to  us  as  to  why  drugs  are  being  used  by 
young  men  in  the  military  fall  Into  two  gen- 
eral categories.  First,  there  are  those  which 
lie  with  the  individual  himself.  Second,  there 
are  the  external  factors  which  arise  in  the 
individual's  environment.  The  former  are  re- 
lated to  his  ability  to  deal  with  his  situation 
and  the  latter  are  those  which  place  burdens 
upon  him  which  he  must  deal  with.  If  his 
ability  to  deal  with  environmental  stresses 
is  inadequate,  or  if  the  burdens  of  stress 
which  the  environment  places  upon  him  are 
unusual,  the  Individual  user  will  take  one 
of  the  drugs  available  to  help  him  cope  with 
the  situation. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  habitual  drug 
user  Is  likely  to  be  young,  have  a  low  edu- 
cation, come  from  a  broken  home,  and  have 
psychological  and  emotional  problems  which 
lead  him  to  conflict  in  whatever  society  he 
happens  to  be  in.  These  are  individuals  with 
a  low  self-esteem  who  are  unable  to  meet 
most  life  situations.  Other  Individual  rea- 
sons presented  to  us  are  related  to  the  atti- 
tudes held  by  many  of  the  age-group  from 
which  the  tjrplcal  drug  user  comes.  These 
include  the  following :  ( 1 )  youth,  being  "now" 
oriented,  are  Impatient  and  frustrated  by 
the  gradual  process  of  social  change;  (2) 
middle-class  youth  reject  the  life  goals  of 
affluanoe  and  prestige  held  by  their  elders; 
(3)  lower-class  and  minority  youth  are  im- 
patient and  frustrated  with  the  disparity  be- 
tween their  goals  and  perceived  oppwrtiml- 
tles  to  attain  them  "now,"  and  they  see  the 
Establishment  as  trying  to  block  them;  (4) 
young  people  "get  hung  up  somewhere  along 
the  developmental  line"  toward  maturity, 
with  a  conflict  developing  between  depend- 
ency and  autonomy;  (6)  drugs  are  a  means 
of  acting  out  behavior  disapproved  of  by 
parents  or  the  senior  generation  and  thus 
help  to  concretely  distinguish  the  "self"  from 
Establishment  norms.  The  latter  point  seems 
to  be  partlculariy  valid  in  re^Lrd  to  the 
troops  in  Germany.  There  we  found,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  In  Vietnam,  an  attitude 
of  division  between  the  enlisted  or  drafted 
lower  rank  soldiers  and  the  "lifer"  NCO's  and 
officers.  Perhaps  these  troops  are  using  drugs 
as  a  means  of  setting  themselves  off  from 
the  older  and  higher-ranking  personnel  who 
use  alcohol  as  their  social  drug. 


Other  factors  lie  with  the  environment  in 
which  the  young  soldier  finds  himself.  Pres- 
sures are  put  upcm  him  which  are  difficult 
to  ca^  with.  Prime  among  these  is  the  lack 
of  sense  of  value  which  many  soldiers  feel 
about  their  job.  Treanor  and  Skrlpol  found 
that  job  dissatisfaction  seemed  to  correlate 
with  marihuana  use.  This  factor  was  also 
cited  among  many  of  the  returned  troops 
who  have  several  months  of  stateside  duty 
left  before  discharge.  These  men  are  given 
unfulfllling  tasks  to  do  while  waiting  out 
their  time.  This  factor  appeared  to  be  partic- 
ularly acute  in  Korea  and  Germany  where 
there  is  little  or  no  actual  combat.  Since  the 
troop  units  there  must  be  combat-ready, 
there  is  apparently  much  routine  work  aimed 
at  preparing  for  inspections.  A  jeep  driver 
in  Gemaany,  for  example,  told  us  that  his 
only  consistent  job  during  tiie  three  months 
in  advance  of  a  unit-wide  vehicle  inspection 
was  to  "maintain"  his  own  vehicle.  A  pla- 
toon leader  said  the  only  time  the  morale 
of  his  troops  seemed  to  lift  was  when  they 
were  preparing  to  go  on  a  tough  training 
exercise,  which  was  infrequently.  There  was 
widespread  griping  about  the  many  "make 
work"  jobs  that  troops  were  being  given 
to  do. 

In  Vietnam,  stress  from  combat  was  cited 
as  a  factor.  It  was  felt  that  some  troops  used 
drxigs,  particularly  marihuana,  to  unwind  or 
relax  after  combat.  This  Is  accentuated  when 
the  soldier  moves  from  a  stressful  situation 
to  a  combat  lull  where  only  routine  work  is 
required  of  him. 

Another  Important  external  factor  Is  j>eer 
group  pressure.  There  were  Indications  tiiat 
peer  group  pressure  "to  be  one  of  the  boys" 
was  strong.  The  young  man,  placed  in  a  new 
situation,  seeking  to  establish  his  own  iden- 
tity, loolts  to  join  a  group  In  which  he  will 
get  approval  and  support.  He  may  be  trying 
to  feel  independent  of  his  elders'  authority 
and  so  when  the  group  pressures  him  to  con- 
form by  trying  drugs,  he  finds  It  hard  to 
resist.  We  heard  reports  of  individuals  being 
threatened  if  they  did  not  conform  to  drug 
usage  patterns  but  were  unable  to  verify 
any  of  these. 

We  learned  of  several  factors  which  tend 
to  enhance  the  peer  group  situation.  We 
were  told  that  the  non-commissioned  officers 
generaUy  did  not  live  among  their  troops  in 
barracks  areas  The  older  "lifer '  non-com- 
missioned officer  was  regarded  very  negatively 
by  the  young  soldiers.  There  was  j^^arently 
little  identification  of  the  young  soldier  with 
the  older,  non-commissioned  officers.  Con- 
tributing to  this  problem  Is  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  young  soldiers  were  coming  from 
a  sub-culture  in  civUlan  Ufe  which  accepts 
the  use  of  drugs.  They  not  only  would  want 
to  perpetuate  their  life  style  but  would  re- 
sent and  resist  those  who  might  prevent 
them  from  living  it. 

Another  factor  is  the  lack  of  acceptable 
alteriiatlves  to  drug  use  to  meet  either  stress 
or  boredom.  The  soldier  In  Vietnam  has  little 
or  no  way  of  dealing  with  his  frustraUon  In 
any  constructive  fashion.  Most  towns  are  off- 
limits  and  those  that  are  not  are  limited  In 
what  they  have  to  offer.  The  primary  activity 
when  they  are  permitted  off  the  post  Is 
drinking  In  the  local  bars  and  meeting  with 
local  women,  most  of  whom  are  jwoetltutes. 
In  Germany,  the  opportunities  foe  meeting 
local  girls  are  somewht  Improved  for  white 
soldiers  but  an  obvious  problem  exists  for 
blacks  who  are  also  barred  from  certain  Ger- 
man-operated "white  only"  discotheques.  In 
Vietnam,  recreational  facilities  are  generally 
unavailable  and  are  advocated  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  drug  abuse.  Howe\'er,  It  is  question- 
able if  these  would  be  used,  since  In  Ger- 
many we  were  told  that  there  Is  a  general 
lack  of  troop  Intwest  in  recreational  activi- 
ties avaUable— playing  basketball,  skiing, 
academic  courses,  even  three-day  expenses 
paid  excursions. 
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In  contrast  to  this  picture  U  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Air  Force  In  Vietnam  and  {spe- 
d&Uy  in  Thailand.  The  extent  of  driig  use 
waa  reported  to  be  decidedly  lower  among 
the  Air  Force  men  at  the  four  base^  we 
visited  In  Thailand.  The  command  per8()nnel 
grave  evidence  that  both  arrest  and  medical 
statistics  were  much  lower.  The  retsons 
which  they  gave  for  this  lower  use  might  be 
Instructive:  they  stated  that  the  typical  air- 
man tends  to  be  older  than  the  soldier; 
nearly  all  are  high  echoed  graduates  with  a 
significant  number  having  some  coUeg#  ex- 
perience; they  tend  to  Identify  with  the  mili- 
tary; they  have  good  self-esteem;  and  they 
feel  that  they  have  something  to  lose  if  they 
use  drugs.  They  also  said  that  In  Thailand, 
airmen  were  working  a  12-hour-a-daf,  7- 
days-a-week  schedule  and  were  dodng  tasks 
of  a  higher  caliber.  (In  Thailand  mudh  of 
the  more  menial-type  tasks  are  perform*!  by 
local  natives.!  The  Air  Force  personnel  are 
said  to  have  a  high  sense  of  job  8atlsfa<}tlon 
whether  they  are  flying  or  are  engaged  In 
maintenance  work:  the  flight  crews  feel  (aore 
worthwhile  because  they  are  engaged  In  a 
task  they  feel  Is  significant.  I 

Other  factors  cited  by  the  Air  Force  In- 
clude a  higher  ratio  of  offlcers  and  ton- 
commissioned  officers  to  enlisted  persoi|nel. 
This  Is  said  to  give  the  airman  a  closer  Iden- 
tification with  the  ■■Bstabllflhment."  Cuso 
advanced  as  operative  to  keep  Air  Fbrce 
usage  down  is  the  selectivity  factor.  It  14  felt 
by  the  Air  Force  that  It  gets  a  better  gtade 
person  both  In  motivation  and  ability  than 
does  the  Army.  The  Air  Force  has  no  draftees. 
The  Air  Force  also  contentls  that  further 
selectivity  operates  within  Its  ranka  In  deter- 
mining tne  kind  of  man  who  Is  sent  to 
Southeast  Asia.  Command  In  Thailand 
claimed  that  the  cream  of  the  Air  R>rce 
crop  was  being  selected  to  serve  in  Sotith- 
east  Asia  because  of  the  importance  of  tfhelr 
mission  there.  The  Command  in  Thailand 
also  attributed  their  reputed  lower  Incidence 
rate  to  the  easy  accessibility  of  alcohol  and 
local  women.  It  appeared  that  while  the  drug 
use  rate  might  be  low.  the  VJD.  rate  iwas 
high.  I 

Another  factor  which  may  militate  against 
drug  abuse  In  some  situations  Is  the  [so- 
called  "buddy"  system.  The  Marines  bnd 
Navy  command  personnel  we  spoke  wltli  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Army  in  Thailand  Ifelt 
that  the  encouragement  of  close  ties  ^th 
another  Individual  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
support  and  concern  helped  stop  drug  a<l)u8« 
before  It  began.  This  Is  a  positive  variation 
of  the  peer-group  pressure  factor.  In  this 
Instance  a  peer  situation  with  anti-drug! use 
values  is  encouraged.  If  one  individual  in 
the  pair  is  suffering  unusual  stress  or  b<>re- 
dom,  he  has  another  Individual  with  w»om 
he  can  share  his  burden.  This  gives  some 
reUef  so  that  crisis  can  be  met  without  re- 
sort to  drugs.  We  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  this  system  directly  and 
hence  cannot  give  any  Independent  evalua- 
tion. It  does,  however,  appear  to  havq  at 
least  theoretical  value  in  terms  of  action 
to  be  taken  to  combat  drug  abuse. 

m.  THK  IMPACT  or  ORUO  ABT78K 

The  staff  has  attempted  to  access  the  ^^- 
pact  or  effect  which  drug  abuse  la  ha\nng 
upon  the  Individual  military  man,  upon  the 
Armed  Services,  upon  American  society  as 
a  whole  and  upon  the  various  relatlonslilps 
that  exist  between  Individuals  and  group*  lu 
the  military.  We  looked  for  signs  of  break- 
down which  woiild  point  to  remedial  meas- 
ures and  looked  for  trends  or  directions 
which  would  suggest  preventive  actions 
which  might  be  taken.  T 

A.  The  impact  on  the  individual  I 
The  medical  effects  of  drug  abuse  u*on 
the  Individual  in  the  mUltary  do  not  seem 
to  vary  substantially  from  those  reporte<J  In 
the  clvUlan  conamunlty.  Marihuana  pro- 
duces a  range  of  effects  which  Include  mild 


euphoria,  mild  time-space  distortions,  hal- 
lucinatory episodes  and  delusion  Ideation. 
Those  who  are  turning  up  at  medical  facili- 
ties with  adverse  reactions  to  marihuana  are 
generally  those  who  suffer  anxiety  reactions 
when  they  first  use  the  drug.  Their  condi- 
tion lasts  for  a  very  short  period  and  is 
normally  cleared  up  in  24-72  hours.  The 
reaction  seems  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  user  rather  than  upon 
the  effect  of  the  drug.  It  is  likely  to  occur 
in  an  Individual  who  has  guilt  feelings  about 
the  use  of  marihuana  and  Is  apprehensive 
about  being  arrested  or  caught.  A  very  few 
Instances  of  persistent  conditions,  psychotic 
states  and  violence  were  also  reported.  How- 
ever, these  seem  to  involve  Individuals  with 
deeper,  more  long-standing  psychological 
conditions  of  which  drug  abuse  is  merely 
one  manifestation  of  the  problem.  Many  of 
these  situations  Involved  persons  who  were 
using  marihuana  on  a  heavy  basis  every  day 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  The  num- 
ber or  the  nature  of  these  cases  did  not  seem 
to  be  sufficient  to  Justify  a  conclusion  that 
marihuana  causes  lasting  psychosis  or 
violence  In  users. 

An  Interesting  phenomenon  reported  was 
the  "marihuana  flashback."  A  flashback  Is 
commonly  associated  only  with  LSD  usage. 
Several  doctors  reported  that  they  had  had 
patients  who  claimed  having  flashbacks  after 
use    only    of    marihuana.    These    flasJibacks 
were   described   as    being   reoccurrences   of 
prior  experiences  while  under  the  Influence 
of  the  drug.  They  were  described  as  occur- 
ing  In  moments  of  stress  as  if  the  mind  was 
involuntarUy  reaching  back  for  a  pleasant 
experience  while  under  Intolerable  pressure 
of  the  moment.  However,  the  subject  can  ap- 
parently be  brought  out  of  the  flashback  by 
someone  talking  to  him  and  telling  him  to 
return  to  the  present  moment.  There  were  no 
reports    of    deaths    or    permanent    physical 
damage  from  the  use  of  marihuana  among 
military  personnel.  The  military  medical  per- 
sonnel   alao   regularly   reported   that   mari- 
huana Is  non-addictive  In  terms  of  physical 
dependence  but  that  users  could  and  did  be- 
come dependent  upon  Its  use  In  the  psycho- 
logical  or  behavioral   sense.   Medical   officers 
also  felt  that  marihuana  does  not  In  itself 
lead  to  the  use  of  harder  drugs.  This  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  Black,  Owens,  and  Wolff  study 
which  reported :  "It  should  be  noted  that,  al- 
though Initial  experiences  with  marihuana 
tend  to  lead  to  continued  use,  marihiana 
usage  does  not  lead  most  individuals  Into  ex- 
perimentation with  heroin.  The  beUef  that 
marihuana  use  Is  dangerous  because  It  pre- 
disposes   toward    heroin    la    fallacious,    al- 
though It  is  true  that  nearly  all  the  heroin 
users  In   the  present  study  had  also   used 
marihuana."  Other  studies  also  support  this 
conclusion  and  indicate  that  whUe  there  Is 
no  causal  relationship  between  marihuana 
use  and  opiate   use,   most   habitual   opiate 
users  have  been  heavy  marihuana  users  first. 
Another  Important  factor  which  was  re- 
ported to  us  Is  that  the  effects  of  hashish 
use  In  Germany  do  not  seem  to  be  any  more 
severe  or  extreme  than  the  effects  of  mari- 
huana smoked  In  either  the  United  States  or 
in  Vietnam.  The  medical  staff  of  the  hoepl- 
tals  we  visited  In  Germany  reported  that  the 
cases   Involving  marihuana   which   required 
medical  or  psychological  treatment  were  no 
more  severe  than  they   had   seen   In  other 
locales  Including  some  in  the  continental 
U.S.  This  was  true  even  though  the  general 
impression    is    that    the    THC    content    of 
hstshlsh  Is  higher  than  marihuana  alone. 

The  reason  for  this  may  be  In  the  psycho- 
logical state  of  mind  of  the  users  and  In  the 
setting  in  which  marihuana  Is  used.  Also  Im- 
portant is  the  ability  of  the  experienced 
smoker  of  either  marihuana  or  hashish  to 
control  his  level  of  IntoxlcaUon.  To  explain 
further,  the  effects  of  cannabis  use  seem  to 
depend  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  subjective 
state  of  the  user.  If  he  goes  Into  the  experi- 


ence expecting  and  desiring  a  pleasant, 
mildly  euphoric  experience  with  no  negative 
effects  and  he  Is  doing  this  In  a  social  setting 
with  feUow  users  who  are  compatible  and 
who  desire  the  same  kind  of  experience,  his 
expectations  will  likely  be  realized.  In  addi- 
tion, because  the  active  Ingredient  Is  taken 
In  through  the  lungs  the  quickest  way  to 
get  It  Into  the  bloodstream,  the  user  is  able 
to  control  or  "fine  tune"  his  level  of  Intoxi- 
cation. When  he  feels  himself  getting  too 
high  he  can  relax  for  a  while  and  not  smoke 
Biny  more  until  he  starts  to  come  down.  This 
control  by  the  smoker  enables  him  to  keep 
the  intoxication  within  a  manageable  range 
and  avoid  adverse  reactions.  Neither  the 
military  nor  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  was  able 
to  supply  us  with  an  analysis  of  the  hashish 
being  used  In  Germany.  It  Is  possible  that 
the  product  bought  by  the  consumer  Is  so 
cut  with  adulterants  that  the  THC  content 
Is  lower  than  in  straight  marihuana. 

One  of  the  drugs  with  the  greatest  Impact 
upon  Individuals,  in  medical  terms  Is  heroin. 
It  Is  physically  addicting  when  taken  reg- 
ularly and  in  sufficient  doses.  However,  we 
received  mixed  reports  as  to  the  severity  of 
the  addiction.  Many  doctors  reported  that 
they  saw  very  few  cases  of  classic  withdrawal 
symptoms  In  patients  who  claim  the  use  of 
heroin.  The  sniffers  of  Red  Rock  heroin  were 
reported  not  to  have  become  severely  ad- 
dicted. This  was  also  true  of  some  of  the 
injectors  of  refined  heroin.  However,  the 
heroin  of  97  percent  purity  available  in  Viet- 
nam Is  particularly  dangerous.  Inasmuch 
as  It  will  likely  lead  to  frequent  occurence 
of  overdoses  and  death  even  In  experienced 
hands.  Heroin  use  is  also  likely  to  lead  to 
secondary  medical  complications  such  as 
serimi  hepatitis  from  unsterlle  needlee. 

The  opium  native  to  Vietnam  is  of  such 
poor  quality  that  In  all  but  one  case  ob- 
served by  an  experienced  military  psychia- 
trist, withdrawal  symptoms  were  mild.  The 
exception  Involved  an  Individual  who  had 
taken  2  cc.  Intravenously  four  times  a  day 
and  whose  abstinence-withdrawal  presented 
serious  problems.  Another  serious  result  of 
opium  use  which  occurs  occasionally  comes 
from  mixing  It  with  marihuana  in  cigarettes. 
This  synergistic  or  multiple  effect  of  the  two 
drugs  together  can  exceed  the  expectation  of 
the  tiser  and  present  him  with  a  reacUon 
with  which  he  cannot  cope. 

Deaths  from  heroin  abuse  or  overdose  In 
Vietnam  are  increasing.  For  the  entire  calen- 
dar year  of  1969,  only  16  deaths  from  drugs 
were  reported:  5  from  chloroqulne  (used  to 
prevent  malaria) .  4  from  barbltuates,  3  from 
Darvon,  3  from  morphine  or  heroin,  1  from 
opium.  During  the  nine-month  period  Janu- 
ary-October 1970,  however,  the  number  (rf 
deaths  had  already  more  than  doubled  to 
34:  2  from  chloroqulne,  5  from  barbltuates, 
3  from  Darvon,  and  26  from  heroln-morphlne. 
It  win  be  seen  that  heroin  or  morphine  has 
become  the  most  frequently  used  lethal 
agent. 

One  additional  significant  effect  which 
drug  abuse  may  have  on  an  individual  soldier 
is  the  role  which  drugs  may  come  to  play  in 
his  life.  Thoee  Individuals  who  are  unable 
to  cope  with  life  and  turn  to  drugs  may 
end  up  relying  on  drugs  as  the  core  of  their 
life.  When  this  occurs  the  individual  loses 
Interest  In  other  aspects  of  his  life  and 
devotes  most  of  his  time  to  the  procurement 
of  drugs  and  to  their  "enjoyment."  This  mod- 
ification of  behavior  will  likely  lead  this 
type  of  user  Into  conflict  with  the  military 
community  and  consequently  he  Is  likely 
to  have  to  face  legal  or  disciplinary  action. 

While  the  individual  who  becomes  a  heavy 
user  or  Is  psychologically  or  physically  ha- 
bituated to  drug  use  may  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  legal  authorities,  It  Is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  staff  that  the  illegality  of 
marihuana  use  does  not  have  a  significant 
Impact  upon  the  great  majority  of  marihuana 
smokers  In  the  military.  It  clearly  does  not 
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have  a  deterrent  effect.  The  Illegality  of 
marihuana  use  has  been  widely  publicized 
within  and  without  the  military.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  major  thrusts  of  military  drug  educa- 
tion Is  to  stress  the  legal  consequences  of 
marihuana  use.  We  believe  that  the  lack  of 
deterrent  effect  exists  for  several  reasons. 
First  Is  the  basic  attitude  of  young  Ameri- 
cans toward  marihuana  use.  Unlike  many  of 
the  senior  generation,  many  young  Ameri- 
cans including  those  In  the  military  do  not 
regard  the  use  of  marihuana  as  a  moral  ques- 
tion. They  do  not  see  the  user  of  marlhtiana 
as  a  "bad"  or  "Immoral"  person.  They  be- 
lieve that  marihuana  should  be  legalized  and 
Its  use  left  up  to  the  Individual.  They  also 
do  not  regard  the  effects  of  marihuana  as 
detrimental  to  their  health  or  to  their  func- 
tioning. Many  of  them  regard  marihuana  as 
a  social  drug  to  be  used  for  relaxation  and 
as  superior  to  alcohol  for  this  purpose  be- 
cause it  does  not  leave  the  user  with  a  hang- 
over. 

B.  The  impact  upon  the  military 

We  did  not  find  that  the  use  of  drugs  has 
a  significant  direct  impact  upon  the  military 
mission  of  the  Armed  Services.  While  we 
were  made  aware  of  rare.  Isolated  Instances 
where  msirihuana  had  been  used  in  combat 
situations  In  Vietnam,  we  saw  no  evidence 
that  any  mission  or  operation  had  been 
Jeopardized  by  drug  use.  Virtually  every  com- 
mander to  whom  the  Subcommittee  staff  put 
the  question  stated  unequivocally  and  cate- 
gorically that  drug  use  has  not  adversely 
affected  mlUtary  effectiveness  or  the  military 
mission  of  his  unit. 

However,  it  Is  clear  that  drug  abuse  does 
Impose  an  Indirect  but  significant  burden 
upon  the  entire  military  community  and 
organization.  There  is  a  relationship  between 
drug  use  and  manifestations  of  social  and 
behavioral  disorganization  such  as  AWOL, 
sleeping  on  the  job,  failure  to  appear  for 
duty,  disrespect,  Indebtedness,  and  unhealthy 
and  unclean  living  habits.  Of  these,  Gen- 
eral John  J.  Tolson,  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  Fort  Bragg,  singled  out  AWOL's  say- 
ing, "It  Is  bound  to  cut  down  eventually  In 
yotir  strength  figures."  although  he  added 
that  the  problem  at  his  base  had  not  reached 
such  proportions  "that  as  units  they  are 
not  capable  of  performing  their  job." 

The  mlUtary  commimlty  Is  also  affected 
by  the  fact  that  the  military  drug  user  Is 
often  unable  to  pay  for  his  habit  from  his 
normal  income.  While  this  is  not  often 
troublesome  In  Vietnam  where  all  drugs  are 
available  at  low  prices,  at  continental  United 
States  bases,  crime  to  support  drug  abuse  Is 
a  problem.  Theft  of  Government  property, 
including  weapons,  to  support  habits  Is 
known  to  occur.  "Today,"  General  Tolson 
observed,  "you  have  to  secure  your  arms 
rooms  and  supply  rooms  on  a  scope  that  you 
never  had  to  do  before  .  .  .  and  still.  If  you 
don't  have  guards  actually  there,  thieves 
will  break  Into  them." 

One  of  the  most  critical  effects  of  the 
growth  of  drug  abuse  among  the  military  Is 
In  the  growth  of  a  counter  or  sub-culture 
within  the  military  centered  around  drug 
use.  This  affects  both  the  individuals  In- 
volved and  the  military  community  Itself. 
Because  smoking  marihuana  and  hashish  are 
social  activities,  the  users  tend  to  group  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  drug  use.  The  Ule- 
Rallty  of  drug  use  also  tends  to  force  the  xiser 
Ihto  a  particular  group  of  his  drtig  using 
peers.  This  Is  true  whether  the  use  Is  occa- 
sional or  Is  on  a  regular  basis.  Part  of  the 
mystique  of  smoking  "grass"  is  to  gather 
together  with  others  to  enjoy  the  experience. 
The  Illegality  of  use.  In  effect,  cuts  off  the 
user  from  legitimate  sources  of  support  and 
help  with  his  problems — whether  directly 
connected  with  drug  use  or  of  another 
nature— and  he  can,  therefore,  look  only  to 
those  In  his  peer  group  for  emotional  sup- 
port. 

This  Is  aggravated  because  so  many  of  the 


young  military  men  coming  Into  the  services 
today,  do  not  identify  with  the  value  system 
of  the  senior  generation.  They  tend  to  form 
peer  groups  for  all  activities  rather  than  In- 
teract with  command  personnel.  This  Is  fur- 
ther enhanced  In  the  military  because  It  Is 
organized  upon  a  hlerarchlal  basis.  In  Ger- 
many more  than  in  Vietnam  the  sense  of  sep- 
aration between  the  enlisted  man  of  lower 
ranks  from  the  non-commlssloned  offlcers 
and  the  commissioned  offlcers  was  ^parent. 
In  fact,  In  GernMiny  we  felt  a  great  hostility 
between  the  one-tour  soldier  and  the  so- 
called  "lifer."  In  Vietnam  this  was  less  so. 
probably  because  of  the  common  sense  of  ur- 
gency faced  by  both  groups.  However  we 
were  told  In  several  places  that  young  troop- 
ers had  a  more  positive  relationship  with 
NCO's  and  offlcers  of  their  own  age.  This  was 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  these  Individuals, 
while  occupying  positions  of  authority  over 
the  troops,  shared  many  of  the  same  values  of 
the  enlisted  men,  particularly  In  regard  to 
the  smoking  of  marihuana  as  a  social  activ- 
ity. Some  senior  offlcers  felt  that  some  of  the 
Jimlor  offlcers  right  out  of  college  share  those 
values  and  hence  did  not  take  action  on 
marihuana  use  among  their  troops. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  sub-culture 
problem  Is  Illustrated  by  the  example  of  a 
second  lieutenant  at  the  WUdfilcken  outpost 
In  Germany.  This  platoon  leader  told  a  Sub- 
committee Investigator  of  his  fears  of  ven- 
turing Into  the  barracks  at  night,  where  he 
might  be  slugged  If  he  came  upon  a  "pot 
party"  (as  had  happened  to  a  fellow  officer.) 
The  existence  of  a  sub-culture  also  causes 
general  disruption.  A  squadron  commander 
at  Bad  Klsslngen,  Germany,  reported,  "It's 
not  the  smoking  that  causes  military  In- 
effectiveness; It's  the  ramifications  of  the 
distribution  system — the  competition  among 
pushers  who  fluctuate  the  price,  put  guys 
in  debt,  and  cause  disciplinary  problems, 
commit  assaults  and  so  on." 

A  more  tangible  Impact  upon  the  military 
caused  by  the  increase  in  drug  abuse  is  the 
burden  which  It  places  upon  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  military  society.  Because  of  the 
Illegality  of  drug  abuse  the  primary  burden 
is  placed  upon  the  law  enforcenaent  branches 
of  the  military.  The  allocation  of  manpower 
and  monetary  resources  by  the  provost  mar- 
shal to  drug  problems  Is  significant.  For  ex- 
ample, m  Fiscal  Year  1970,  27  per  cent  of 
all  Army  CID  Investigations  In  Europe  were 
"drug-related."  However,  while  the  law  en- 
forcement branches  have  devoted  a  signif- 
icant amount  of  their  resources  to  stopping 
drug  abuse,  we  were  universally  told  that 
their  activities  were  limited  and  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  any  significant  impact  upon 
Illegal  drug  activity.  Their  operations  are 
hampered  by  difficulties  In  teaching  com- 
mand personnel  to  make  legal  searches  and 
seizures,  by  the  length  of  time  necessary 
for  laboratory  verification  of  illegal  drugs, 
and  by  the  difficulty  In  establishing  a  legal 
chain  of  custody. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  In  enforcing  the 
law.  particularly  with  regard  to  marihuana 
use,  the  law  does  not  have  any  effective  de- 
terrent effect  and  the  Impression  Is  given  to 
the  users  that  use  Is  tacitly  accepted  by  com- 
mand. This  leads  to  disrespect  for  the  law  and 
in  effect  crates  a  double  standard.  While  we 
were  not  made  aware  of  any  cases,  we  do  note 
that  the  Inability  to  enforce  the  law  In  all 
cases  gives  rise  to  the  possibility  of  selec- 
tive enforcement  for  reasons  unrelated  to 
drug  abtise. 

The  medical  personnel  In  the  military  are 
under  many  of  the  same  pressures  as  those 
in  the  law  enforcement  branch.  There  has 
been  an  Increased  case  load  upon  all  mili- 
tary doctors.  A  number  of  senior  doctors  are 
unprepared  to  deal  with  drug  abuse  because 
they  were  trained  In  an  era  when  it  was 
much  less  common.  The  activities  of  the 
military  doctor  Include  many  duties  other 
than  treatment.  A  heavy  demand  Is  made 


upon  military  doctors,  particularly  psychi- 
atrists, to  establish,  promote,  and  participate 
in  drug  abuse  education  programs.  The  mili- 
tary psychiatrists  must  make  evaluations 
of  many  troopers  charged  with  crimes  and 
this  Includes  evaluations  on  the  users  of 
drugs.  In  addition,  military  doctors  are 
schediiled  to  play  a  large  role  in  the  amnesty 
program  which  wUl  be  discussed  later  in  the 
report.  These  functions  place  a  burden  upon 
doctors  who  are  already  overburdened  be- 
caiise  of  a  reportedly  Inordinate  reduction  of 
medical  personnel  in  relation  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  other  U.S.  military  personnel.  Tbla 
is  a  serious  problem  because  military  doctors 
are  faced  with  an  Increaae  In  drug  abuse 
for  which  there  are  few.  If  any,  proven  meth- 
ods of  treatment  available. 

The  Increase  in  drug  abuse  has  placed  a 
concomitant  load  upon  all  other  elements 
of  the  military  structure,  particularly  the 
conunand  personnel  and  the  Judge  advocate 
staff.  They  are  called  upon  to  process  the 
cases  of  accused  drug  users  and  also  are  an 
Integral  part  of  the  military  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation activities.  Their  ^eclfic  activities  wiu 
be  shown  In  greater  detaU  later  In  the  report. 

C.  The   impact   upon   American  society 

The  Subcommittee  staff  believes  that  the 
greatest  impact  upon  society  as  a  Whole  lies 
In  the  integration  of  military  drug  users  Into 
their  local  communities  upon  release  from 
service.  While  the  Indications  of  drug  abuse 
are  not  significantly  different  in  the  military 
or  In  civilian  society,  the  UkeUhood  of  identi- 
fication of  drug  users  in  the  military  Is  great- 
er. Many  drug  addicts  and  users  with  mal- 
adjustment problems  nn  being  returned 
from  military  service  Identified  as  drug  users, 
but  unrehablUtated  For  example,  adminis- 
trative separations  for  "characterologlc  In- 
effectlvenees"  rose  119  per  cent  from  fiscal 
year  1969  to  fiscal  year  1970,  from  12,726  to 
27,837.  Many  of  these  separations  were  for 
drug  use.  In  addition,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration has  Indicated  that  there  are  sbarp 
increases  In  the  number  of  veterans,  partic- 
ularly under  age  25,  who  are  being  treated 
for  drug  addiction  and  dependency  problems 

Since  much  of  the  serious  drug  abuse  Is 
accompanied  by  emotional  or  psychological 
problems  requiring  lengthy  treatment,  those 
released  from  the  military  with  histories  of 
drug  use  will  have  to  find  treatment  soxirces 
in  civilian  society.  If  they  are  unable  to  do 
so.  they  will  place  an  obvious  burden  on 
other  segments  of  society,  particularly  the 
law  enforcement  segment.  Returning  vet- 
erans with  drug  histories  also  have  dlflkjulty 
in  finding  employment.  Fifty  business  firms 
who  were  asked  by  Fort  Bragg  officials  about 
their  policies  toward  a  man  with  an  un- 
desirable discharge  or  a  known  drug  abuser 
replied  universally  that  neither  would  be 
considered  favorable  for  employment. 

IV.     KOW     IS     DKTTG    ABUSE    BEIIfG     HAMDLfD 

The  question  of  how  to  handle  drugs  and 
drug  users  In  the  military  Is  primarily  being 
met  with  a  law  enforcement  approach.  This 
effort  la  aimed  at  reducing  the  supply  of 
Illicit  drugs,  at  eliminating  drug  pushers  and 
users  where  detected,  stnd  at  providing  a 
negative  Incentive  for  the  use  of  drugs.  Sec- 
ond priority  Is  given  to  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  those  using  drugs.  The  lowest 
priority  Is  given  to  activities  which  would 
lead  to  reduced  demand  for  drugs. 

A.  Law  enforcement 
The  prime  objective  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  Is  to  Identify  drug  pushers  and 
traffickers  and  therefore  halt  or  diminish  the 
supply.  As  noted  above,  there  Is  little  indi- 
cation of  concerted  efforts  to  seek  out  and 
arrest  users  or  possessors.  In  Vietnam  and 
Thailand  most  possessors  were  Initially 
picked  up  for  other  disciplinary  vlolatlona. 
In  Germany  command  Indicated  that  while 
most  drug  arrests  were  for  possession  or  use, 
they  were  not  specifically  looking  for  users. 
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There,  the  greatest  number  of  arrests  of  urters 
were  made  as  a  result  of  Infiltrating  a  whole 
group  of  uaet«  and  not  just  arresting  indi- 
viduals. 

Because  of  their  relatively  small  numljers 
and  for  Jurisdictional  reasons,  military  law 
enforcement  personnel  often  must  rely  uion 
other  agencies  In  trying  to  shut  off  the  s\ 
ply  of  drugs  to  U.S.  forces.  The  prlncl 
agency  relied  upon  for  overall  activities, 
here  and  abroad.  Is  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangeroiis  Drugs.  Insofar  as  mlllt 
bases  in  this  country  are  concrened.  Bl 
Director  John  E.  Ingersoll  told  the  SubccKn- 
mlttee  "The  current  'systems'  approachjof 
BNDD  Is  aimed  at  major  Interstate  and  \n- 
tematlonal  drug  traffickers,  and  hence,  (he 
drug  problem  on  large  military  reservations 
«urJi  as  Port  Bragg  Is  left  largely  to  the  mlu- 
t»rv  and  local  authorities  concerned."  jln 
tiie  TJ.8.  the  BNDD  forces  provide  Infonia- 
tlon  and  support  rather  than  actual  ec'orte- 
ment  for  military  bases. 

In  the  U.S.,  coordination  with  local  s»nd 
state  authorities  Is  essential  because  apiirt 
from  those  pushers  or  dealers  apprehen4ed 
on  the  military  base,  military  law  enforte- 
ment  personnel  do  not  have  Jurisdiction  ;ofl 
base.  However,  we  found  good  two-way  Co- 
operation in  gathering  and  supplying  tnfbr- 
matlon  so  that  Illegal  activities  that  crtjes 
Jurisdictional  lines  could  be  halted.  J 

In  September  1970.  BNDD  assigned  a  sen^r 
ofBdal  to  a  permanent  liaison  position  w^th 
the  Department  of  Defense.  According  to 
BNDD  Director  Ingersoll,  this  agent  partici- 
pates In  all  Defense  D^MUtment  actlvlttles 
concerned  with  dru^  abuse  and  support  to 
the  military  needs.  Overseas,  a  BNDD  senjor 
agent  stationed  at  MACV  Headquarters .  in 
Saigon  worlcs  directly  with  the  military  a(nd 
a  similar  agent  more  recently  was  assigned 
to  Pranltfurt.  Germany.  In  addition  BNJjD 
has  regional  supervisors  In  Bangkok,  Thfil- 
land  and  Paris,  France.  Other  agents  are  lo- 
cated In  other  countries  such,  as  Hong  Kotig. 
Japan,  Turkey  and  Lebanon.  These  agents 
work  with  military  police  agents  in  escha4g- 
Lng  Information  and  in  setting  up  covert  |c- 
tlvltles  aimed  at  penetrating  Illegal  drfug 
groups. 

In  Vietnam,  the  BNDD  agent  there  l)as 
worked  closely  with  the  military  and  the  AJD 
agency  to  establish  a  program  to  locate  a»id 
destroy  marihuana  crops.  This  has  inclucfed 
the  training  of  Vietnamese  police  In  drug  $c- 
tlvltles  and  the  development  of  a  squad  ^  of 
special  narcotics  police  In  the  Vietnamese  po- 
llce  force.  The  program  consisted  of  heli- 
copter reconiuilssance  flights  to  locate  mari- 
huana growth.  After  the  discovery  of  a  fle^d, 
Vletnantese  police  would  move  Into  the  a<ea 
and  destroy  the  plants  by  uprooting  a^d 
burning.  In  1986,  some  500,000  plants  w«re 
eradicated  in  Vietnam  under  this  prografn. 
The  program  decreased  in  1970,  due  to  whjat 
Ingersoll  called  "higher  combat  prloritlef." 
He  said.  In  addition,  that  the  Army  felt  that 
siirvelllance  which  had  to  be  conducted  lat 
low  altitude  and  slow  speed  was  too  hazaad- 
ous  In  areas  of  potential  hostility.  While 
bounties  are  now  paid  for  reporting  mari- 
huanA  growth,  the  program  has  not  had  the 
same  degree  of  success  as  only  68,000  plaats 
were  destroyed  through  most  of  1970.  M(jre 
recently,  the  military  has  undertaken  phcjto 
flights  with  flxed-wlng  aircraft  that  can  de- 
tect growth  at  safe  speeds  and  safe  altitudes. 
Local  cooperation  with  native  police,  par- 
ticularly In  Vietnam,  Is  another  actlvltty 
of  the  military  law  enforcement  agencies. 
TTils  does  not  efiCVD.  to  be  a  successful  program 
because  of  the  acceptance  of  opU'-e  drug  i^se 
by  the  natives,  their  feeUng  that  marlhua|ia 
Is  not  their  problem,  local  political  InvolMte- 
ment  and  corruption,  general  antipathy  t»- 
ward  ciiltural  change.  Inadequate  legislation, 
and  the  local  economic  situation.  In  Viet- 
nam for  example,  the  average  dally  wage  Is 
about  •.86  American.  If  a  Vietnamese  sells 
two  packages  of  prepared  marihuana  clgi- 


ettes  at  $1.50  each,  he  will  have  made  over  3 
times  the  local  dally  wage.  This  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  local  enforcement  agencies  to  take 
action. 

In  Germany,  the  cooperation  with  local 
police  seems  to  be  satisfactory.  However, 
there  appears  to  be  less  than  close  liaison 
between  the  CID  and  the  BNDD  agent  In 
FYankfurt.  Local  command  was  attempting 
to  overcome  this  problem  by  developing  closer 
ties  on  that  level.  The  CID  in  Germany  makes 
great  use  of  undercover  or  covert  agents. 
This  has  led  to  the  arrest  of  several  large 
groups  of  pushers  and  users.  The  CID  esti- 
mates that  it  is  intercepting  20  percent  of 
the  Illicit  trafficking  in  drugs  bound  for 
American  troops  In  Germany. 

Also  used  by  military  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities are  marihuana  sniffing  dogs.  On  the 
Asia  trip,  we  heard  quite  often  about  the 
marihuana  dogs  and  their  value.  However. 
It  appears  that  their  actual  use  Is  limited 
and  not  very  efficient.  Whenever  we  asked  to 
see  a  dog  we  ran  into  scheduling  difficulties 
or  were  told  that  the  dogs  had  worked  their 
allotted  time  (usually  one-half  to  one  hour) 
and  were  unavailable.  While  we  suspect  their 
actual  detection  value,  they  are  probably 
Justified  by  the  deterrent  effect  their  reputa- 
tion has. 

Because  of  the  great  amount  of  drugs  avail- 
able, partlctilarly  In  Southeast  Asia,  we  do 
not  feel  that  the  law  enforcement  activities 
mentioned  above  will  be  able  to  make  any 
significant  Impact  on  the  drug  distribution 
system.  However,  we  do  feel  that  continued 
efforts  aimed  at  pusher  and  major  trafficking 
organizations  are  necessary  and  should  be 
continued. 

B.  Education  efforts 

Education  activities  In  all  commands  fall 
Into  two  categories,  command  training  and 
troop  education.  The  command  training  ac- 
tivities center  around  giving  command  per- 
sonnel sufficient  factual  lnfc«na.tlon  to  en- 
able th«m  to  carry  out  their  legal  and  dis- 
ciplinary fimctlons.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
detection  of  drug  use  and  subsequent  disci- 
plinary action.  Command  education  is  gen- 
erally carried  out  through  Drug  Suppression 
Teams,  consisting  of  medical,  legal,  law  en- 
forcement and  perhaps  chaplain  officers. 
Primary  importance  is  placed  on  the  Iden- 
tification of  drugs,  drug  paraphernalia,  drug 
use  symptoms,  and  drug  user  behavior  pat- 
terns. Command  personnel,  particularly  the 
Junior  officers  and  senior  non-commlssloned 
officers  are  Instructed  in  the  techniques  of 
proper  searches  and  seizures,  maintaining 
the  chain  of  custody,  and  the  action  to  be 
taken  upon  apprehension  of  offenders.  While 
this  educational  approach  may  be  useful  In 
meeting  the  legal  responsibilities  of  the 
military,  we  feel  that  It  does  little  toward 
achieving  true  prevention  of  drug  abuse. 

Education  whdch  will  enable  command  per- 
sonnel to  undfiTstand  the  causes  of  drug 
abuse  and  to  deal  with  the  troops  before  they 
begin  drug  abuse  is  generally  lacking.  Senior 
offloers  and  NCO's  appear  to  be  the  groups 
mo6t  needing  this  type  of  education.  General 
Tolson  of  Port  Bragg  stated,  for  example,  "It 
appeared  obvious  to  me  at  the  very  beginning 
that  If  we  were  going  to  get  anywhere  In  our 
education.  In  our  dialog  with  the  young  sol- 
dier, the  man  we  were  really  Interested  In, 
there  had  to  be  a  reaJ  understanding  by  the 
senior  officers  and  non-commlssloned  officers 
on  the  drug  culture  and  Its  problems.  They 
were  my  number  one  target  to  educate." 

Military  regulations.  Including  those  Is- 
sued by  the  DOD  and  the  various  services  re- 
quire that  all  military  persormel  periodically 
receive  orientation  concerning  drug  abuse. 
The  form  and  substance  of  this  orientation 
varies  from  xinlt  to  xmlt  and,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Subcommittee  staff,  has  never 
been  evaluated,  except  informally,  for  Its 
value  In  deterring  drug  \Me.  This  ortentatlon 
runs  the  gamut  frotn  the  showing  of  a 
film   and   the   reading   of   prepared   lecture 


material  to  more  imaginative  glve-and-tak« 
"Tap"  sessions.  In  many  commaxids  the  Drug 
Suppression  Team  does  the  ortwitation  to 
the  troops,  occaslooally  adding  a  former  user 
to  the  Team.  Prom  what  little  feedback  is 
bedng  received  on  the  conuoand  lev^  this  ap- 
proach was  generally  not  effective.  This  was 
affirmed  by  individual  soldiers  who  com- 
plained thart  the  presentations  tended  to  be 
too  legalistic  and  used  scare  tactics.  It  is  our 
impresalan  that  the  presence  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  on  the  team,  while  mejltortous  in  a 
situation  involving  command  personnel.  Is 
not  warranted  when  the  target  group  is 
younger  officers  or  troops.  In  fact,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  "cop"  on  the  team  acts  to  turn 
the  young  troops  against  the  panel's  activi- 
ties. Surprisingly,  this  view  was  accepted  by 
several  of  the  Provost  Marshals  we  talked 
with. 

Other  educational  activities  Include  radio 
and  TV.  spots  and  films.  The  evaluation  of 
thesse  troops  we  talked  to  was  generally  nega- 
tive. The  best  educational  device  we  have 
seen  was  a  training  road  show  in  Germany. 
This  play  was  written  by  enlisted  men  In  the 
language  and  style  of  enlisted  men  and  per- 
formed by  enlisted  men,  most  of  whom  had 
prevloiis  show  business  experience.  The  staff 
was  genuinely  impressed  by  the  emotional 
Impact  of  this  production.  It  utilized  rock 
music  and  visual  effects  with  which  the 
trooper  could  identify.  Because  of  this  we  felt 
its  credibility  and  value  was  outstanding. 

The  credibility  problem  underlies  all  of 
the  military  educational  efforts  directed  to- 
ward the  young  soldier.  The  conflicting  in- 
formation presented  both  in  and  out  of  the 
military  about  marihuana  has  undermined 
the  credibility  of  the  better  prepared  and  sci- 
entifically accvirate  efforts  being  made  now. 
However,  this  Is  being  overcome  with  valid 
Information  presented  by  medical  officers. 

C.   Treatment  and  rehabilitation 

Treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
abusers  In  the  military  cannot  be  discussed 
without  considering  the  so-called  amnesty 
program.  This  program.  In  what  ever  form  it 
may  take  In  any  particular  command,  is  a 
combination  of  legal,  medical  and  adminis- 
trative approaches  to  drug  abuse.  Its  gen- 
eral purpose  Is  to  provide  an  atmosphere  la 
which  a  drug  abusing  soldier  can  feel  free  to 
come  forth  and  get  medical  and  psychologi- 
cal help  to  overcome  his  drug  use. 

Experimentation  with  anuiesty  programs  In 
the  Army  began  as  long  ago  as  February. 
1968,  when  such  a  program  was  established 
by  the  4th  Infantry  Division  In  Vietnam. 
Others  were  established  on  a  command  level, 
all  of  which  were  In  violation  of  existing 
Army  regulations.  One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy of  these  is  "Operation  Awareness"  at 
Fort  Bragg  which  was  begun  in  May  1970. 
and  undertakes  to  treat  and  rehabilitate  the 
users  of  hard  as  well  as  soft  drugs.  Regula- 
tions have  now  been  established  by  the  Army 
and  DOD  encouraging  the  establishment  of 
amnesty  programs.  The  Air  Force  has  Indi- 
cated its  Intent  to  establish  such  a  program 
In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Hughes.  However, 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  have  not  yet 
Implemented  the  DOD  directive. 

The  various  amnesty  programs  all  Include 
provisions  which  allow  a  drug  user  to  make 
his  use  known  to  the  chaplain,  doctor,  or  his 
commander;  a  guarantee  of  no  disciplinary 
action  If  the  user  Is  not  under  investigation 
and  so  long  as  he  stays  clean;  and  some  treat- 
ment for  his  drug  use.  The  response  to  the 
program  Is  mixed.  In  Europe,  only  140  users 
per  month  have  responded  since  June,  1970, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  185,000  Army 
troops  of  which  at  least  10  percent  are  said 
to  be  chronic  users. 

The  apparent  reasons  for  the  minimal  re- 
sponse In  Europe  are  several:  (1)  failure  of 
unit  commanders — many  of  whom  were  111- 
prei>ared  in  the  flrst  place — to  convey  the 
concept  of  amnesty  to  their  troops,  and 
thereby   signal   their   supjMJrt  of  It;    (2)    a 
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widely  held  feeling  among  drug  users,  espe- 
cially hashish  smokers,  that  there  Is  no 
wrong — physical  moral  or  otherwise — In  such 
use  and  hence  nothing  to  be  rehabilitated 
from;  ( 3 )  a  view  among  the  troops  that  there 
are  no  Inducements  to  Join,  no  incentives, 
and  no  rewards,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  a 
commanding  officer  has  "open-ended  options" 
to  withdraw  a  man  from  the  amnesty  pro- 
gram at  any  time  for  any  reason;  (4)  pres- 
sure, including  threats  or  actual  bodily  harm, 
by  "hard"  drug  risers  and  pushers  against 
those  who  may  wish  to  seek  help  under  the 
program;  (5)  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
some  commanders  to  devote  the  considerable 
amount  of  time  required  to  provide  the  sol- 
dier with  the  supportive  help  he  needs;  and 
(6)  the  fact  that  many  who  do  participate 
are  subjected  to  harassment  within  their 
units  upon  their  return  and  that  some  com- 
manders and  top  NCO's  seem  disposed  to  per- 
mit this  activity. 

The  response  In  Vietnam  Is  also  limited. 
There,  many  of  the  medical  personnel  we 
contacted  felt  that  the  program  was  not  be- 
ing received  as  well  as  It  should  be  among 
the  troops  because  of  the  lack  of  a  true  guar- 
antee of  amnesty.  The  troops  realize  that 
only  the  chaplain  has  a  true  confidential 
communication  privilege.  The  troops  know 
that  the  doctors  are  required  to  provide  med- 
ical information  to  command  and  therefore 
are  reluctant  to  come  forth  and  reveal  their 
drug  abuse.  Another  factor  which  may  ac- 
count for  the  apparent  lack  of  effectiveness 
is  the  unavailability  of  adequate  treatment 
for  users  In  the  war  zone.  Our  impression  Is 
that  the  amnesty  program  often  operates 
this  way  in  Vietnam.  The  heavy  user  comes 
to  official  attention  when  he  seeks  medical 
help  after  an  overdose  or  other  condition  re- 
lated to  his  drug  taking;  he  undergoes  de- 
toxification, and  within  a  matter  of  days  is 
returned  to  his  unit  as  fit  for  duty;  he  may 
or  may  not  be  offered  follow-up  psychiatric 
assistance;  and  no  punishment  occurs  un- 
less he  Is  later  caught  taking  drugs.  The  ex- 
tent of  treatment  which  war  zone  doctors 
can  realistically  offer  under  the  current 
manpower  situation  is  detoxification.  There 
Is  an  Insufficient  number  of  psychiatrists  to 
treat  the  characterological  disorders  which 
may  underly  the  drug  abtise.  Those  doctors 
who  might  otherwise  be  available  for  such 
treatment  are  primarily  engaged  in  activi- 
ties related  to  Drug  Suppression  Teams  and 
in  providing  peychiatrlc  evaluation  of  ac- 
cused persons  for  disciplinary  action. 

In  short,  the  staff  feels  that  the  amnesty 
program  is  based  upon  a  sound  principle,  in 
that  it  attempts  to  provide  a  system  which 
will  get  drug  users  Into  facilities  for  treat- 
ment. Early  evidence,  however,  indicates 
that  the  program  Is  not  motivating  the  target 
group  to  volunteer  for  treatment  and  that 
even  if  they  did  volunteer,  the  treatment 
available  is  not  adequate  to  solve  the  drug 
problems  of  most  users. 

The  medical  treatment  provided  by  the 
military  must  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  at- 
titudes of  the  services  toward  providing  this 
type  of  treatment.  Brig.  Oen.  George  J. 
Hayes.  Principal  Deputy  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and  EnvUon- 
ment)  told  the  Subcommittee  that  the  gen- 
eral guideline  for  medical  personnel  Is  to  re- 
tain In  the  military  medical  systems  only 
those  individuals  who  could  be  expected  to 
return  to  full  military  duty  within  a  rea- 
sonable Ume.  What  this  means  depends  upon 
the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case. 
The  staff  also  heard  many  expressions  of  the 
positions  that  the  military  is  not  a  social  wel- 
fare agency,  that  the  long-term  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers  Is  In  con- 
flict with  the  basic  military  mission,  and 
that  such  persons  should  be  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  military  Influence. 

However,  the  military,  particularly  the 
Anny,  a;q>earB  to  be  experimenting  and  try- 
ing to  And  such  clinical  approaches  as  will 
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be  effective  within  the  scope  of  the  military 
missions.  We  saw  examples  of  this  approach 
In  Operation  Awareness  at  Fort  Bragg,  and 
group  therapy  sessions  at  other  bases.  Gen- 
eral Hayes  Indicated  that  as  projects  are  de- 
veloped and  prove  to  have  some  efficacy,  they 
will  be  implemented  elsewhere. 

D.  The  administrative  process 
Of  particular  importance  is  the  way  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  abusers  is 
being  handled  in  the  administrative  sense. 
At  the  highest  level — ^policy  development  in 
DOD— the  major  effort  to  date  has  been  the 
issuance  of  the  DOD  directive  on  amnesty 
programs.  While  this  effort  Is  much  needed, 
the  lag  of  three  years  from  the  time  of  the 
flrst  command  level  amnesty  program  to  the 
issuance  of  the  broad  directive  is  regrettable. 
Even  that  order  Is  not  mandatory  in  that 
the  Individual  services  are  authorized,  but 
not  required,  to  initiate  these  programs.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Navy 
have  not  instituted  an  amnesty  program,  the 
young  soldier  and  airman  are  given  greater 
opportunities  to  overcome  their  drug  prob- 
lem than  are  the  yoimg  sailor  and  marine. 
The  DOD  has  also  recently  Initiated  ac- 
tion to  get  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
problem.  Of  Importance  here  are  the  studies 
undertaken  by  the  Mack  Task  Force  and  the 
team  headed  by  Jerome  Vacek.  These  stud- 
ies cover  DOD  drug  abuse  policy  and  pro- 
grams. There  does  not  exist  any  service-wide 
data  on  dnig  abuse  at  the  present  time,  but 
It  is  our  understanding  that  such  a  survey 
is  under  consideration.  We  noticed  the  lack 
of  hard  data  at  all  levels  of  command.  No 
hard  statistics  as  to  the  extent  of  use  or  the 
profile  of  typical  users  or  the  reasons  for 
use  are  available  on  a  broad  scale. 

At  the  command  level,  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  trend  toward  the  use  of  nonjudi- 
cial punishment  under  article  15  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  MUltary  Justice  and  other  ad- 
mlnlBtrative  processes,  rather  than  courts 
martial,  in  the  handUng  of  aU  but  the  most 
serious  drug  cases.  A  general  court  martial 
for  a  drug  case  Is  almost  unheard  of,  and 
Special  Courts  Martial  and  Summary  Courts 
are  used  infrequently.  A  typical  lUustratlon 
is  provided  by  the  experience  in  the  First  Air 
Cavalry  Division  In  Vietnam,  In  the  disposi- 
tion of  marihuana  cases.  During  1969,  there 
were  no  general  courts  martUl,  only  li  sum- 
mary courts  martial  and  43  special  courts 
martial,  while  there  were  131  Article  15  cases 
involving  marihuana.  Nor  were  there  any 
narcotics  convictions  in  general  courts  mar- 
tial in  that  division  In  either  1969  or  1970. 
There  seem  to  be  several  reasons  for  this 
trend:  (1)  the  considerable  investigation 
and  paperwork  required  to  prepare  for  a  gen- 
eral court  martial;  (2)  overcrowding  at  the 
Long  Blnh  Jail;  (3)  the  requirement  that  a 
man  pimltlvely  discharged  be  escorted  back 
to  the  United  States;  (4)  a  feeling  among 
Staff  Judge  Advocates  that  young  officers 
sitting  on  administrative  boards  are  reluc- 
tant to  approve  an  undesirable  discharge  for 
a  drug  offender:  (5)  a  further  feeling  among 
Staff  Judge  Advocates  that  an  individual 
must  be  apprehended  actually  in  possession 
in  order  to  sustain  a  guilty  verdict  In  a  court 
martial;  (6)  Improper  search  and  seizure 
procedures  and  failure  to  maintain  a  proper 
chain  of  custody  by  unit  commanders. 

Drug  users  with  security  clearances  also 
present  a  problem.  We  were  told  that  it  Is 
automatic  to  withhold  security  clearances 
from  known  drug  users,  even  those  given  am- 
nesty. We  are  aware  of  no  complaints  with 
this  procedure.  However,  there  seems  to  be 
no  effective  policy  concerning  the  restora- 
tion of  a  security  clearance  to  a  drug  user 
once  he  has  been  rehabllltoted.  When  a  secu- 
rity clearance  is  wlthxlrawn  from  a  drug 
user,  it  may  be  restored  after  rehabilitation, 
but  as  one  witness  testified,  "Outliving  a 
reputation  and  proving  oneself  as  trust- 
wxarthy  may  be  difficult  indeed." 


A  special  problem  has  arisen  in  those  over- 
seas areas  where  there  are  heavy  concen- 
trations of  military  dependents,  particularly 
m  Germany.  The  dependents  are  exposed  to 
many  of  the  seme  environmental  pressures 
that  the  young  military  man  mvist  face.  The 
avaUabihty  of  drugs,  the  conflict  with  the 
local  culture,  and  the  absence  of  alternative 
activities  are  some  factors  cited  by  military 
psychlatrlau  In  Germany  as  to  why  de- 
pendents might  use  drvigs.  The  psychiatrists 
Informed  us  that  their  efforts  at  combating 
the  problem  were  primarily  In  the  educa- 
tional area.  They  were  trying  to  develop 
curricula  for  the  dependent's  schools  which 
would  provide  students  with  the  information 
necessary  to  make  mature  decisions  on  drug 
use.  They  also  were  attempting  programs  of 
early  Identification  of  personality  prtjblems 
so  that  they  could  get  emotional  support  to 
youngsters  before  they  became  victims  of 
drug  abuse. 

The  military  has  app>arently  resorted  to 
another  approach  In  dealing  with  drug  abuse 
among  dependents.  Information  received  by 
the  Subcommittee  staff,  principally  letters 
from  servicemen,  indicates  that  transfer  is 
a  conunonly  used  device  to  remove  uni- 
formed fathers  whose  teen-aged  dependents 
have  become  involved  with  drugs.  Reports 
have  been  received  of  threats  to  a  father's 
career  as  being  used  to  remove  families  with 
teenaged  users  from  an  overseas  post.  A 
civilian  counselor  for  the  Army  said  he  had 
dealt  with  eleven  cases  alnce  the  summer  of 
1970  by  use  of  forced  retirement  and  re- 
enllstment  (so  that  return  to  the  United 
States  Is  immediate).  He  reported  that  the 
tactic  was  successful  since  he  had  had  no 
drug  problems  among  dependent  children 
since  September.  He  did  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  in  none  of  the  cases  was  the  next 
duty  station  given  full  particulars  about  the 
real  reason  for  reassignment,  nor  was  help 
requested  for  the  family. 

V.  mscusflioM 

In  this  section,  we  shall  discuss  certain 
Issues,  questions,  and  problem  areas  which 
we  feel  are  suggested  by  our  flndlngs,  con- 
clusions and  impressions  set  out  in  the  sec- 
tions above.  While  we  recognlee  that  the 
scope  of  our  investigation  was  limited  end 
that  we  do  not  have  expert  knowledge  of 
statutes,  policies,  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  Amoed  Services  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, we  beUeve  that  the  following 
discussion  wUl  be  useful  in  fornUng  the  fur- 
ther considH-atlon  of  these  problems  by  the 
Subcommittee,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, or  the  various  military  branches. 
A.  Lack  of  hard  data  relating  to  the  extent 
and  nature  of  drug  abuse 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  there  is  a  definite 
lack  of  hard,  scientific  data  which  shows  the 
nature  and  extent  of  drug  abuse  in  the  mili- 
tary. This  lack  has  been  recognized  by  the 
DOD.  It  has  indicated  to  the  Subcommittee 
that  an  epidemiological  study  of  broad  scope 
will  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future.  We 
believe  that  such  a  study  would  be  helpful 
for  several  reasons: 

1.  It  would  show  the  extent  and  nature  of 
drug  abuse  activities  of  young  men  entering 
the  military  service. 

2.  It  would  show  the  nature  and  extent  of 
drug  abuse  activities  engaged  in  by  service- 
men while  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

3.  It  would  indicate  the  personal  character- 
istics and  the  external  circumstances  common 
to  Individuals  who  abuse  drugs. 

4.  It  would  Indicate  those  personal  ehar- 
actertstlcs  and  external  circumstances  ^rtilch 
are  common  to  Individuals  who  refrain  from 
or  cease  using  drugs. 

This  information  would  be  extremely  valu- 
able In  determining  the  more  precise  alloca- 
tion of  resources  and  the  design  of  programs 
to  meet  specific  needs  as  revealed  in  the  study. 
We  urge  that  this  study  be  begun  as  soon  as 
possible  and  on  as  broad  a  basis  as  possible. 
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B.  Issues  relating  to  the  prevention  of  qjrug 
abuse 

The  discussion  of  the  factors  r«latlni  to 
the  causes  of  drug  aibuse  suggested  two^p- 
proaches  to  the  programs  designed  to  prevent 
drug  abuse  In  the  military:  one  is  relate^  to 
characteristics  oT  Individual  drug  users  ftnd 
the  other  concerns  the  circumstances  wl^ich 
are  present  In  the  user's  environment. 

1.  Prevention — Individual  Factors 

In  the  sections  concerning  the  character- 
istics of  the  typical  user  and  the  reasons  irhy 
young  soldiers  engage  In  drug  abuse,  s^me 
common  personal  factors  seemed  to  be  pj'es- 
ent.  There  were  also  indications  of  attributes 
common  to  the  heavy  or  chronic  user  frho 
was  most  likely  to  come  to  the  attentloq  of 
command  either  medically  or  legally.  Tl^ese 
common  attributes  Included:  age  19-22,  rank 
E— 4  or  below,  unmarried,  low  educa^on, 
draftee  or  non-career  oriented  enlistee,  ffom 
a  broken  home,  and  personality  or  characier- 
ologlcal  disorders.  The  most  recent  studies 
which  have  been  done  to  date  Indicate  that 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  drug  abusers 
being  Identl-fled  In  the  Army  had  engaged  in 
drug  abuse  before  entering  the  military,  'in- 
cluding some  Individuals  who  had  lised 
heroin.  For  example,  the  siirvey  among  Bfnd 
Alrt>ome  Division  troops  showed:  "Approxi- 
mately one  half  of  the  marijuana  users  ( vho 
represented  64  percent  of  the  total  samifle) 
began  use  prior  to  coming  Into  the  Aj^y 
while  approximately  4  out  of  10  of  the  opfate 
users  (who  represented  17  per  cent  ol  the 
total  sam^e)  first  used  oplat«s  prior  to  en- 
tering the  Army.  Further,  there  Is  evldehce 
that  a  majority  of  those  in  the  sample  tpat 
are  heavy  drtig  users  began  their  drug  h^blt 
in  clvlll«n  life."* 

This  suggests  that  the  incidence  and  Im- 
pact of  drug  abuse  in  the  military  could  pos- 
sibly be  reduced  significantly  by  ellmlnattng. 
m  the  Induction  process,  those  Indlvduals 
whose  personal  characterstlcs  indicate  tbat 
they  are  "drug-prone"  or  who  are  most:  at 
risk  when  exposed  to  drugs.  Obviously,  this 
approach  la  not  without  dlfflciilty.  Some  can- 
didates for  Induction  may  attempt  to  Use 
alleged  dnig  abuse  to  escape  their  obligation. 
Others  may  attempt  to  conceal  their  habits 
90  that  they  may  join  hoping  to  be  cure<t  A 
special  problem  U  presented  by  the  dtug 
abuser  In  civilian  life  who  enlists  In  the 
Army  when  given  the  choleo  of  military  serv- 
ice or  Jail  by  his  local  Judge. 

In  addition,  there  are  few,  if  any,  reliajble 
teat£  to  determine  actual  drug  use  or  ttyjee 
most  likely  to  became  drug  abusers.  The 
medical  officers  at  Induction  stations  now 
consider  individuals  under  the  "whoile  mfn" 
concept  and  try  to  weigh  aU  ralevant  factors 
In  each  case  to  determine  an  IndlvlduiU's 
pot«atl&l  as  a  military  man.  Tills  is  clear^  a 
difficult  task. 

An  additional  problem  arises  in  det|er- 
mlnlng  what  should  be  done  with  an  Inidl- 
vldual  If  he  is  rejected  at  the  indxictlon 
level  as  a  known  drug  user  or  as  llkelyj  to 
become  one.  This  individual,  while  no^  a 
rtok  to  the  military  community,  may  prestnt 
difficulties  for  the  civilian  community.  So  nfar 
as  the  8u£>cocnmlttee  staff  could  determine 
there  Is  no  formal  mechanism  for  referring 
to  civilian  treatment  agencies  those  rejected 
at  the  Induction  station  who  may  desire 
treatment.  In  contrast,  however,  unilef 
regulations  governing  the  c^jeratlon  of  thjese 
stations,  a  candidate  for  induction  whd  is 
Infected  with  venereal  dHM'«w>  Is  require^  to 
obtain  treMment  at  a  n.8.  Health  Service 
Hospital  before  reporting  back  to  the  station 
for  further  examination. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  reoomm^nd 
that  the  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  Subcqm- 
mlttee  or  the  Armed  Services  Oommittee  im- 
mediately undertake  discussions  with  the 
military    to    determine    the    feasibility '  of 


taking    appropriate    action     based    on    the 
following  questions: 

a.  Whether  the  Armed  Forces  should  give 
special  prlcfflty  to  developing  reliable 
methods  of  identifying  drug  abusers  and 
p>otentlal  drug  abusers  at  the  Armed  Forces 
Examining  and  Entrance  Stations  and  else- 
where in  the  military   system. 

b.  Whether  a  study  should  be  undertaken 
to  determine  If  entrance  examinations  can 
and  should  be  made  ickore  effective  in  screen- 
ing out  drug  abusers  and  those  who  are  prone 
to  drug  abuse.  Such  a  study  might  include 
an  analysis  of  the  techniques  which  can  be 
used  to  screen  such  Individuals,  a  coet-bene- 
fit  analysis  of  such  techniques,  and  recom- 
mendations of  those  techniques  which  might 
be  successfully  used  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

c.  Whether  individuals  who  are  rejected 
for  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  because 
of  drug  abuse  or  drug  depei:idence  should, 
with  their  consent,  be  referred  to  appro- 
priate civilian  prevention  and  treatment  fa- 
cilities. Such  a  determination  should  include 
a  consideration  of  the  resources  available  in 
the  civilian  community  at  large. 

d.  Whether  the  Armed  Forces  should  es- 
tablish a  system  for  evaluating  the  per- 
formance of  each  AFEES  station  in  screen- 
ing out  drug  abusers  Such  a  system  might 
seek  to  identify  those  AFEES  stations  where 
significant  numbers  of  Individuals  have  been 
admitted  to  service  with  undetected  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  problems  which 
subsequently  Interfere  with  their  military 
p>erformance. 

2.  Prevention-Environmental  factors 

In  earlier  sections,  there  was  considerable 
discussion  of  environmental  factors  which 
might  lead  to  or  foster  driig  abuse  among 
military  personnel.  These  Included:  lack  of 
satisfying  work;  boredom;  stress  from  com- 
bat; peer  group  pressure;  development  of  a 
sub-culture  organized  aroiond  values  anti- 
thetical to  the  military;  a  division  between 
young  enlisted  men  and  "lifer"  NCO's  and 
officers;  and  the  lack  of  acceptable  social  and 
recreational  alternatives. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  factors  were  cited 
by  the  Air  Force,  particularly  in  Thailand, 
as  contributed  to  a  low  drug  abuse  rate. 
These  Included  better  caliber  of  personnel 
(higher  education,  better  motivation);  high 
sense  of  Job  satisfaction;  high  ratio  of  of- 
ficers and  non-commissioned  officers  to  en- 
listed personnel;  no  draftees;  selectivity  In 
recruiting;  and  acceptable  recreational  alter- 
natives. Another  factor  which  was  suggested 
as  tending  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  desire 
to  participate  m  drug  abuse  was  the  "buddy 
system." 

While  these  were  presented  to  the  staff  as 
possible  factors  affecting  the  rate  of  drug 
abuse,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  sufficient 
Information  concerning  these  assertions  to 
make  any  firm  recommendation  as  to  their 
validity.  However,  they  do  point  the  way  to 
possible  approaches  which  would  reduce  the 
motivation  to  take  drugs  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  demand  for  Illegal  drugs. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  further  study 
of  these  factors,  both  positive  and  negative, 
to  evaluate  the  Impact  they  have  upon  drug 
abusers  and  whether  positive  alternatives 
can  be  developed  to  reduce  the  impact  of 
negative  elements. 

C.  PBXVKNTION-KDTTCATION 

The  education  activities  which  the  various 
military  branches  have  been  presenting  fall 
Into  two  categories,  command  training  and 
troop  education.  As  noted  above,  primary 
emphasis  Is  being  placed  upon  command 
training,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  enable 
the  commaiul  cadre  to  carry  out  legal  and 
disciplinary  functions.  Education  which 
would  enable  command  personnel  to  under- 
stand the  causes  of  drug  abuse  and  to  deal 
with  troops  before  they  begin  drug  abuse  Is, 
in  the  opinion  of  staff,  generally  lacking  and 


should  be  strengthened.  In  addition,  it  is  our 
Impression  that  present  educational  activi- 
ties directed  toward  the  troops  themselves 
are  not  effective  in  preventing  the  desire  to 
use  drugs  and  should  be  evaluated. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  believe  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics or  the  Armed  Services  Ckjomilttee  im- 
mediately undertake  discussions  with  the 
military  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  taking 
appropriate  action  based  on  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Whether  to  shift  the  priority  of  drug 
abuse  education  from  command  training  to 
troop  education. 

2.  Whether  a  more  intensive  troop  educa- 
tion program  and  permitting  individual  par- 
ticipation, would  be  effective  in  reducing 
drug  abuse  In  the  military. 

3.  Whether  "Drug  Abuse  Suppression 
Teams"  with  expertise  in  effective  educational 
techniques  and  a  knowledge  of  legal,  medi- 
cal, and  social  ramifications  of  drug  abuse, 
are  a  useful  tool  in  meeting  the  drug  chal- 
lenge. 

D.  PBEVENTION-LAW  XNIORCEMKNT 

The  primary  question  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment field  relates  to  the  relative  priority  of 
law  enforcement  activities  as  compared  to 
prevention  programs  aimed  at  reducing  the 
motivation  to  use  drugs.  As  noted  above,  the 
current  laws  relating  to  the  use  of  drugs 
(particularly  marijuana)  and  their  enforce- 
ment do  not  seem  to  be  providing  any  sig- 
nificant deterrent  effect.  Other  factors  favor 
a  shift  away  from  a  basically  law  enforcement 
approach,  particularly  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  control  of  the  supply  and  distribution 
of  drugs  under  the  ecological,  economic,  and 
political  conditions  in  those  countries  is 
difficult.  Director  Ingersoll  testified  that  he 
thought  American  troops  would  be  gone  from 
Southeast  Asia  before  any  significant  changes 
were  made  there.  The  total  amount  of  drug 
supplies  which  can  be  stopped  seems  to  be 
limited,  regardless  of  manpower  limitations. 
This  was  recognized  by  the  CID  of  the  4th 
Infantry  Division  when  It  provided  the  main 
impetus  in  establishing  its  amnesty  program 
in  early  1068. 

Specific  problems  affecting  the  legal  and 
law  enforcement  process  of  the  military  in 
dealing  with  drug  abuse  Include:  Improper 
search  and  seizures  by  unit  command  per- 
sonnel; failure  to  maintain  proper  chains  of 
custody  in  preserving  evidence;  and  delays  In 
getting  laboratory  analysis  of  suspected 
drugs.  We  suggest  that  further  emphasis  be 
placed  upon  developing  procedures  and  train- 
ing progMuns  which  would  eliminate  these 
problems. 

E.    PROCESSING    OT    DBUO    ABtrSCRS — TBEATMEI«T 
ANT    REHABIUTATIOI* 

The  Issue  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  drug  abusers  is  the  most  complex  and  dlf- 
ficvUt  of  all  those  dealt  with  In  our  Investi- 
gation. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  drug 
abxisers.  especially  those  who  are  addicted  or 
dependent  on  drugs,  should  receive  medical 
treatment  whether  they  are  in  the  civilian  or 
the  military  community. 

However,  the  questions  as  to  how  that 
treatment  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  abuser, 
by  whom  it  Is  to  be  delivered,  the  nature  of 
the  treatment  necessary,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances It  should  be  delivered  have  not 
been  definitively  answered  whether  In  the 
context  of  the  military  or  clvUlan  communi- 
ties. As  regards  the  drug  abuser  in  the  mili- 
tary, the  most  difficult  question  la  to  what 
extent,  if  any,  should  the  military  treat  a 
drug  abxiser  found  In  Its  ranks.  As  previously 
noted,  the  Armed  Forces  have  taken  the 
position  that  they  should  undertake  treat- 
ment of  a  drug  user  in  the  military  only  If 
he  can  be  restored  to  duty  within  a  "reason- 
able" time.  The  general  position  of  medical 
practitioners  and  command  personnel  in  the 
military  Is  that  it  Is  not  consistent  with  the 
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mission  of  the  military  to  undertake  long- 
term  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

The  treatment  which  Is  now  provided  in 
the  military  services  seems  to  be  limited  In 
scope  and  duration.  The  closest  approach  to 
long  term  rehabilitation  In  the  military  Is 
"Operation  Awareness"  at  Fort  Bragg  where 
the  program  Is  12  weeks  long.  This  experi- 
mental program  Is  attempting  to  deal  with 
bard  narcotic  addicts  as  well  as  those  de- 
pendent on  soft  drugs. 

Under  the  amnesty  program,  the  treat- 
ment provided  Is  minimal.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  go  beyond  detoxification.  If  neces- 
sary, and  short-<erm  psychotherapy  or  group 
therapy.  This  Is  particularly  true  for  cases 
arising  under  the  program  in  the  Vietnam 
War  2one.  There  the  ooxidltiLons  undf.r  which 
treatment  Is  given  make  It  extremely  difficult 
to  deal  with  any  thing  other  than  the  acute 
effects  of  drug  abuse.  It  would  be  nearly 
Impossible  to  provide  treatment  of  under- 
lying psychological  diaordere  while  maintain- 
ing an  Indivldxial  in  his  unit  under  oocnrbcut 
oondltUxos.  Aniotlher  difficulty  with  treat- 
ment In  the  war  zone  is  that  any  kind  of 
treatment  which  would  remove  an  individual 
from  oombat  oondltlotifi  would  tempt  many 
liKUvlduals  ito  take  advantage  of  the  program 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  combat. 
This  would  be  particularly  true  U,  as  aoms 
have  proposed,  a  oentiral  treatment  facility 
were  to  be  establish evl  there.  Some  nkedlcal 
personnel  have  also  pointed  out  that  a  cen- 
tralized facility  is  not  satisfactory  ftom  a 
therapy  point  of  view  In  that  It  removes 
the  patient  fitsn  his  natural  environment 
and  Increases  the  difficulty  of  reintegrating 
him  Into  any  kind  of  military  unit. 

Adding  to  the  oomplexity  of  the  treat- 
ment problem  Is  the  Issue  of  whether  or  not 
there  are  adequate  resources  within  the  mili- 
tary to  provide  treatment,  even  under  ttks 
limited  reeponslbillitles  assumed  by  the 
Armed  Services  today.  There  are  several  fac- 
tors which  should  be  considered  at  this 
point: 

1.  The  true  extent  of  the  da*ug  abvise  psob- 
lem  Is  unknown. 

2.  Tliere  is  a  current  shortage  ol  traUied 
medical  and  mental  health  personnel. 

3.  The  rotation  of  military  personnAl  \i8u- 
ally  militates  against  the  overlap  at  key 
people  and  the  retention  of  poreonnel  In  a 
single  position  long  enough  to  fvUly  develop 
any  treatment  program. 

As  to  the  shortage  of  trained  medical  and 
mental  health  personnel,  the  staff  wae  told 
that  In  September,  1870,  there  were  only  13 
Army  psychiatrists  In  Vietnam,  and  only 
one  Army  and  one  Air  Force  psychiatrist  In 
Thailand.  In  Europe  we  were  told  that  the 
Army  has  more  psychiatrists  than  In  Viet- 
nam, on  the  ground  that  thert  is  a  gre«ter 
spread  of  individual  InstaUatlcns  In  Europe. 

The  present  normal  tour  of  duty  for  phy- 
sicians and  psychiatrists  in  the  Army  is 
Uu«e  yean  at  one  duty  station  except  In 
Vietnam  where  It  la  one  year.  We  were  tt^d, 
however,  that  DOD  was  contemplating  lec- 
ommending  a  five-year  normal  tour  of  these 
personnel. 

Another  issue  relating  to  treatatnent  and  re- 
habilitation Is  whether  confidentiality  of 
communications  should  be  preserved  In  all 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  relationships 
Involving  the  drug  user  who  elects  to  seek 
assistance  under  an  ananesty  program. 

The  Department  of  Defense  did  not  ad- 
dress this  issue  In  its  Directive  1300.12.  Nor 
did  the  Army  in  AR  800-33.  However,  the 
Air  Force,  in  Its  amnesty  program,  will  grant 
"certain  limited  privileged  commiinlcatlon 
rights." 

Under  current  military  practice,  there  Is 
generaUy  no  guarantee  of  prlvUeged  com- 
munications between  doctor  and  patient.  This 
1«  based  upon  the  Department  of  Defense 
position  that  "a  military  service  must  have, 
or  be  able  to  obtain,  full  (and  complete  in- 
fwmatlon  at  any  time  as  to  the  physical  or 
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mental  capacity  of  Its  members.  A  rule  pro- 
viding otherwise  would  place  the  military 
In  the  untenable  poeltlc«  of  having  little 
or  no  idea  as  to  the  physical  or  mental  oon- 
dltlona  oC  the  members  of  the  service." 

Obviously,  this  rule  gives  rise  to  conflict 
when  the  subject  matter  of  the  privileged 
communioatlon  Is  also  Ulegal.  It  becomes  par- 
ticularly acute  In  the  context  of  the  amnesty 
program  policy  of  encouraging  drug  users  to 
seek  treatment.  This  conflict  was  repeatedly 
cited  as  dlsoouraglng  drug  users  from  seeking 
help  even  though  they  were  otherwise  moti- 
vated to  seek  it.  The  fear  of  prosecution  on 
tile  basis  of  information  divulged  in  the 
course  of  treatment  has  apparently  not  been 
overcome  by  the  guarantee  of  amnesty  estab- 
lished In  the  prDgram. 

Medical  personnel  did  point  out,  however, 
that  "often  In  treatment  and  rehabilitation  It 
Is  very  Important  that  certain  people  who 
are  In  important  social  posltlcms  be  notified 
in  order  to  enlist  assistance  in  helping  some- 
one. So  In  that  sense  strict  confidentiality 
may  not  be  something  jrou  want  to  main- 
tain, but  it  is  the  UlegaUty  which  poses  a 
major  problem." 

Although  the  anmesty  policy  does  pre- 
clude prosecution  upon  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion divulged  by  an  Individual  when  seeking 
medical  assistance  under  the  program,  it  Is 
clear  tJiat  it  is  not  intended  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  such  information  for  such  admims- 
trative  action  as  removal  from  flying  status 
or  the  revocation  of  a  security  clearance.  The 
Air  PV)rce  also  Indicates  that  such  Informa- 
tion could  be  used  under  Its  amnesty  pro- 
gram to  administaatlvely  discharge  a  drug 
user  under  honorable  conditions.  It  also  has 
indicated  that  In  the  case  of  a  teti^>orary 
suspension  or  dlsqualiflcation  from  flying 
status,  a  one  year  period  of  abstinence  would 
be  the  minimum  time  before  restoration  of 
such  status. 

In  the  Army  the  security  clearance  of  a 
drug  abuser  Is  withheld  automatically  upon 
disclosure.  WhUe  this  withdrawal  is  charac- 
terized as  temporary,  no  specific  guidelines 
have  been  established  to  permit  relnstltutlon 
of  the  clearance. 

It  should  be  noted  that  If  the  drug  abuser 
does  not  volxmtarlly  seek  help  under  an  am- 
nesty program  there  might  be  no  knowledge 
of  the  drug  abuse  and  therefore  the  Individ- 
ual would  retain  flying  status,  security, 
clearance,  etc. 

The  administrative  processing  of  known 
drug  abusers  whether  those  participating  In 
amnesty  programs  or  those  apprehended  for 
drug  abuse  violations  presents  several  other 
Issues. 

A  major  question  raised  by  the  administra- 
tive processing  of  drug  abuse  offenders, 
whether  by  Article  16  action,  administrative 
action,  or  through  Judicial  acUon,  U  the  re- 
lationship between  the  administrative  action 
and  treatment  and  rehabilitation.  Regardless 
of  whether  punishment  or  separation  of  a 
drug  abuse  offender  is  administered,  the  of- 
fender in  many  situations  has  physical  or 
mental  health  problems  related  to  his  use 
of  drugs.  Therefore  consideration  must  be 
given  to  providing  treatment  or  rehabilita- 
tion to  the  offender  as  well  as  to  the  individ- 
ual who  voluntarily  seeks  assistance  under 
the  amnesty  program  or  otherwise.  Factors 
which  should  be  given  consideraUon  In  de- 
termining the  proper  disposition  of  an  of- 
fender Include : 

1.  Whether  it  Is  a  flrst  offense. 

2.  The  severity  of  the  offense  (pushing 
vs.  use). 

3.  The  willingness  of  the  offender  to  ac- 
cept treatment. 

4.  The  degree  of  physical  addiction  or  psy- 
chological dependents  upon  the  drug. 

6.  The  evaluation  of  the  severity  of  any 
underlying  psychological  problems. 

8.  The  length  of  service  of  the  offender  and 
the  length  of  time  left  In  his  current  obliga- 
tion. 
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Another  proMem  arises  in  the  cases  of 
thoss  wiio  have  actually  been  separated  from 
the  military  for  drug  offenses.  We  were  pre- 
sented with  some  evldMice  that  those  who 
are  separated  with  anything  less  than  an 
honorable  discharge  are  subjected  to  discrim- 
ination when  re-entering  civilian  life.  This 
can  be  particularly  difficult  for  the  drug  of- 
fender as  he  has  characterological  problems 
which  make  him  a  marginal  individual  in  so- 
ciety anyway.  A  discharge  othw  than  honor- 
able places  one  m«e  barrier  In  his  way.  How- 
ever, it  was  the  position  of  some  military 
personnel  that  the  discharge  Is  an  assessment 
of  the  Job  performance  of  the  Individual  in 
his  mlUtiary  function  and  therefore  no  modi- 
fication In  policy  would  be  appropriate  to 
alleviate  the  burden  of  the  drug  offendw. 

Another  Is^ue  worthy  of  mention  Is  the 
military  dependent  and  drug  abuse.  The  pri- 
mary place  where  we  came  into  contact  with 
dependent  use  was  In  Germany.  We  heard 
reports  of  administrative  action  (early  re- 
tirement, transfer,  loss  of  quarters)  being 
taken  against  a  parent  because  of  his  child's 
use  of  drugs.  We  learned  of  drug  education 
and  prevention  efforts  being  made  by  de- 
pendent schools  and  medical  personnel.  We 
would  recommend,  however,  that  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  use  among  dependents  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  combat  that  problem  be 
given  further  study  and  evaluation. 

Because  of  the  Interrelationship  between 
ta<eatment  and  rehabUltatlon,  and  adminis- 
trative processing  of  drug  abusers,  we  brilevs 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  AlooboUam  and 
Narcotics  or  the  Armed  Services  Oommittee 
should  Immediately  undertake  dlscuaaloss 
with  the  military  to  determine  the  feasibil- 
ity of  taking  appropriate  action  based  upon 
the  following  questions: 

I.  Whether  It  Is  feasible  for  tbe  Defense 
Department  to  sstabllah  a  comprehensive,  in- 
tegrated, and  mandatory  policy  under  i^cb 
servicemen  who  are  drug  dependent  or  drug 
addicts  are  provided  treatment  and  rrtiabUl- 
tation  within  the  miUtary  swvlce. 

3.  Wbettur  it  Is  feasible  for  tbe  DefeuM 
Department  to  ernabllah  a  program  whereby 
a  drug  offender  who  dealree  medical  treat- 
ment can  receive  It  within  the  military. 

3.  Whether  a  program  can  be  developed 
whereby  servicemen  Identified  as  drug  de- 
pendent persons  ot  drug  addicts  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  military  and  ptvyvlded  wltb 
treatment.  If  nsceoaary.  In  the  civilian  com- 
munity. 

4.  Whether  It  Is  feasible  to  consider  such 
actions  as  postponement  of  trial  or  discipli- 
nary proceedings,  suspension  of  sentence,  or 
other  devices  commonly  used  in  dvUlaa 
courts,  ss  alternatives  or  In  Ueu  of  prosecu- 
tion of  drug  dependent  persons  or  drug  ad- 
dicts. 

6.  Whether  absolute  confidentiality  In 
privileged  communications  U  necessary  or 
feasible  within  the  meaning  of  amnesty  pro- 
grams. 

6.  Whether  guidelines  can  be  developed  to 
permit  the  restoration  of  flying  status,  secu- 
rity clearance  or  other  privileged  status, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  rehabilitation. 

7.  Whether  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
efforts  should  be  carried  out  In  central  treat- 
ment faculties,  within  tbe  context  of  a  local 
unit  or  both. 

8.  Whether  droig  dependent  persons  or 
drug  addicts  should  be  granted  non-punl- 
tlve  discharges  and  be  eligible  for  all  or  some 
veterans  benefits. 

9.  Whether  the  Veterans  Administration 
should  give  priority  to  Increasing  Its  capa- 
bility to  care  for  drug  dependent  persons  or 
drug  addicts. 

10.  Whether  military  medical  manpower 
can  be  allocated  so  that  continuity  Is  pre- 
served in  treatment  and  prevention  pro- 
grams. 

II.  Whether  it  is  feasible  to  allocate  greater 
manpower, and ,monetar7  reao\irces  to  all  AlAr 
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meats  of  the  military  which  deal  wltk  drug 
abuse.  < 

12.  Whether  It  Is  feasible  to  give  prtoHty  to 
peer  group  participation  and  the  use  ot  ex- 
addlcts  in  prevention,  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation programs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  1 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidant,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  once  again  taking  the  initiative 
in  a  field  which  is  of  transcendent  im- 
portance. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  great;  deal 
from  congressional  sources  about  the  rise 
in  the  drug  problem  in  Indochina,  and 
perhaps  in  Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole, 
and  we  are  becoming  aware  of  what  this 
means  to  us  in  more  ways  than  on^. 

I  recall  the  interest  of  the  c^stln- 
guished  Senator  from  Iowa  in  goingidown 
to  Port  Bragg  some  months  ago.t<)  look 
into  the  drug  treatment  program  as  it 
affected.  I  beheve,  members  of  the  air- 
borne troops  at  that  base.  If  I  recalj  cor- 
rectly, the  Senator  was  very  pleased  with 
the  attitude  of  the  commanding  officer 
there,  and  the  attempts  which  hi  was 
making  to  try  to  bring  about  rehal^ilita- 
tion  of  those  who  had  become  ad<ticted 
to  drugs — many  of  them  to  the  hard-type 
heroin  and  the  like. 

The  Senator  hae  now  become  the  dhair- 
man  of  a  committee  which  will  bfl  able 
to  look  into  this  matter  more  thoroughly. 
I  anticipate  that  the  kind  of  job  ^hich 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Iowei  will 
do  will  be  one  which  is  long  overdue, 
which  will  be  welcomed  by  the  siaiate 
aod  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  frhich 
wlU  help  to  point  a  way  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  which  is  gr6wlng 
not  better  but  woi*se  with  the  paas^ge  of 
time,  anA  which  will  affect  not  only  the 
military,  as  it  does  at  the  moment,  but  in 
time  wUl  affect  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Again  I  commend  the  distingujished 
Senator  for  his  initiative  In  this  mo^t  im- 
portant and  delicate  field. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  think  the  Se^iator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  commending  the 
thoughtful  and  able  Senator  from  Iowa 
for  his  work  in  regard  to  the  drug  prob- 
lem In  our  Armed  Forces,  I  do  not  know 
oi  any  subject  more  important  for|  con- 
gressional consideration  than  th^  ac- 
celerated use  of  drugs  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  presents  a  grave  danger  tjo  our 
Armed  Forces.  As  a  Senator  and  as  4  citi- 
aen.  I  sun  very  glad  that  the  con^ien- 
Uous,  dedicated,  and  able  Senator  from 
Iowa  Is  chairing  a  committee  to  jdelve 
deeply  into  this  problem. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTIN] ! 
MORNINQ  BUSINESS      T 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Und^r  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes^  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


VERMONT  GRANTS  PULL  CITIZEN- 
SHIP TO  IS-YEAR-OLDS     I 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  with  to 
brlsff  to  the  attention  of  the  Sent^  an 


important  event  which  occiured  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  on  Friday,  April  16. 

In  a  very  real  sense  it  is  historic,  and 
entirely  in  keeping  with  the  long  record 
Vermont  has  for  providing  leadership  to 
our  Nation. 

Last  Friday  the  Governor  of  Vermont 
signed  into  law  a  bUl  giving  18-year-olds 
all  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Under  this  new  law.  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  Nation,  Vermont's  young  men  and. 
women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  may 
vote,  drink,  marry  and  make  contracts. 
I  would  also  suggest  that  the  U5.  Con- 
stitution be  changed  so  that  they  may 
become  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Vermont  should 
be  the  first  State  in  the  Nation  to  accord 
full  majority  rights  to  these  yoimg  peo- 
ple, for  our  State  has  many  "firsts"  to 
its  credit. 

Vermont  was  the  first  State  to  aboUsh 
slavery. 

It  was  the  first  to  establish  a  complete 
pubUc  school  system,  from  the  primary 
grades  through  college. 

Vermont  was  also  the  first  State  to 
establish  a  normal  school  for  teacher 
training. 

Vermont  was  the  first  to  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  all  five  phases 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and  the  first 
to  establish  an  effective  39-week  period 
for  unemployment  compensation. 

Vermont  has  innumerable  other 
"firsts"  to  its  credit,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
ones  I  have  cited  clearly  indicate  the 
vision  and  foresight  of  the  people  of 
Vermont. 

By  this  latest  action  the  Vermont  Leg- 
islature, true  to  its  tradition,  has  charted 
a  course  other  States  will  surely  take 
before  very  long. 

The  young  people  of  today  are  better 
prepared  to  take  their  places  in  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  world  than  those 
of  us  who  came  before  them. 

They  are  acutely  responsive  to  the 
problems  of  these  difficult  times. 

They  want  to  share  in  the  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship  and  they  are  eminently 
qualified  to  be  regarded  as  adults  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

I  am  proud  that  my  State  not  only 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  a  change 
in  the  Constitution  to  allow  18- year -olds 
to  vote  in  national  elections,  but  also  fol- 
lowed this  move  through  to  its  logical 
conclusion — full  legal  citizenship. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  that,  once  again, 
Vermont  has  taken  an  initiative  on  its 
own,  because  it  has  many  precedents  on 
which  to  base  its  actions  of  the  moment. 
But  I  think  it  should  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vermont, 
while  he  was  Governor  of  that  State,  was 
responsible  for  a  good  number  of  these 
firsts. 

It  Is  good  to  know  that  a  State  like 
Vermont  will  face  up  to  realities  and  get 
away  from  the  taboos  and  tackle  the  sub. 
stance. 

I  fully  aw>rove  of  the  kind  words  the 
distinguished  Senator  had  to  say  about 


his  State,  because  I  think  we  ought  to 
bring  these  youngsters  into  the  system 
all  the  way  and  not  look  for  dodges  and 
delays  by  means  of  which  certain  aspects 
can  be  done  away  with. 

So,  all  honor  to  Vermont  and  all  honor 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, the  ranking  Republican  Member 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  his  very  generous  remarks. 


THE  CITIZENSHIP  OF  ROBERT  E. 
t.f.f: 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  10,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  68,  to  restore  posthumous  citi- 
zenship to  Robert  E.  Lee. 

This  action  was  prompted  by  the  re- 
cent discovery  of  General  Lee's  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Union.  He  himself  had 
sought  the  restoration  of  his  citizenship, 
but  because  of  the  lost  oath,  General  Lee 
died  without  being  possessed  of  the  full 
rights  of  citizenship. 

Elven  thoug-h  101  years  have  elapsed 
since  General  Lee's  death.  I  believe  that 
the  discovery  of  this  oath  which  evi- 
denced General  Lee's  strong  desire, 
should  prompt  Congress,  at  long  last,  to 
remove  the  final  barriers  to  the  full  citi- 
zenship of  tills  great  American. 

On  March  19,  11  members  of  the  Vir- 
ginia congressional  delegation  sent  a 
letter  to  President  Nixon,  asking  that  an 
Executive  order  be  entered  to  restore 
General  Lee's  citizenship.  I  aJone,  among 
the  Virginia  delegation,  did  not  sign  this 
letter,  but  concurrently,  I  wrote  the 
President,  find  stated: 

If  a  full  restoration  of  General  Lee's  rights 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  be 
effected  by  Preeldentlal  action.  I  would  most 
definitely  favor  it.  If  a  Presidential  restora- 
tion la  barred  by  the  Third  Section  of  the 
14th  Anaendment,  as  I  am  advised  by  com- 
petent counsel,  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
legislation  must  be  enacted. 

On  April  14,  Mr.  John  W.  Dean  m. 
Counsel  to  the  President,  replied,  sup- 
porting my  position  that  legislation  is 
needed  due  to  the  provisions  of  the  third 
section  of  the  14th  amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
act  favorably  upon  this  matter  in  a 
short  period  of  time. 

I  have  been  gratified  by  the  widespread 
response  to  this  bill.  My  office  has  rn- 
ceived  favorable  comment  from  all  part* 
of  the  country,  and  even  Canada.  Edi- 
torials of  support  have  appeared  in: 

The  Coshocton,  Ohio,  Tribune. 

The  Danville,  HI.,  Commercial  News. 

The  Salem,  Ohio,  News. 

The  Columbus,  Ind.,  Republic. 

The  Meridian,  Miss.,  Star. 

The  Ridgway,  Pa.,  Record. 

The  Ashland,  Ohio,  Times-Gazette. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  News. 

The  Norwich,  N.Y.,  Sun. 

The  Annapolis,  Md.,  Capital. 

The  Maiden,  Mass.,  News. 

The  Jacksonville,  111.,  Courier. 

The  Texarkana,  Ark.,  Gazette. 

The  West  Covrna,  Calif.,  Tribune. 

The  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  Commercial 

The  Medford,  Mass.,  Mercury. 

The  Melrose,  Mass.,  Evening  News. 

The  Lufkin,  Tex.,  News. 

The  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Leaf  Chronicle 
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The  Jacksonville,  Ql.,  Journal. 

The  Erie,  Pa.,  News. 

The  Waco.  Tex.,  News-Tribune. 

The  Oklahoma  City  Journal. 

The  Killeen,  Tex.,  Hersild. 

The  Steubenville,  Ohio,  Herald-Star. 

The  Bowling  Green  News. 

The  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  Review. 

The  Belleville,  Dl.,  News-Democrat. 

The  Cambridge,  Ohio,  Jeffersonian. 

The  Norristown.  Pa.,  Times-Herald. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  edi- 
torial comment  from  six  other  news- 
papers, copies  of  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion's letter  to  the  President,  as  well  as 
my  own,  the  White  House  Counsel's  reply 
to  that  correspondence,  and  an  article  on 
General  Lee's  citizenship  by  Col.  Thomas 
H.  Reese,  USA,  printed  in  volume  50  of 
the  Military  Law  Review  of  October  1970. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Pomona  (Calif.)   Progress- 
Bulletin.  Mar.  30,  1971] 
Lbt's  Bight  Wbong 

Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  D-Va.,  has  Introduced 
a  resolution  In  the  Senate  to  restore  post- 
humously the  citizenship  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
who  lost  It  when  he  rebelled  against  the 
Union. 

This  is  not  the  first  attempt  that  has  been 
made  to  restore  the  citizenship  of  the  C!on- 
federacy's  greatest  general,  but  all  previous 
efforts  have  foundered  on  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  proof  that  Lee  had  ever  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  amnesty  by  swear- 
ing "to  support,  protect  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

There  is  no  longer  any  reason  not  to  cor- 
rect this  historic  wrong.  Archivists  recently 
discovered  Lee's  amnesty  oath  among  dusty 
State  Department  records. 

The  full  story  is  told  by  Elmer  Oris  Parker 
In  "Prologue,"  the  Journal  of  the  National 
Archives. 

In  May  or  June,  1865,  Lee  learned  of  Pres- 
ident Andrew  Johnson's  offer  of  amnesty  "to 
Induce  all  persons  to  return  to  their  loyalty." 
He  Immediately  Informed  Gten.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  that  he  wanted  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  proclamation  and  enclosed 
"the  required  application." 

His  action  was  premature,  however,  for  it 
was  not  accompanied  by  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States.  Grant  attempted 
to  Justify  the  absence  of  the  oath  to  the 
president  by  explaining  that  the  order  re- 
quiring it  had  not  reached  Richmond  when 
Lee's  application  was  forwarded.  He  earnestly 
recommended  that  amnesty  and  pardon  be 
granted  his  former  adversary. 

In  the  meantime,  Lee  had  been  elected 
president  of  Washington  College  (now  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University) .  On  October  3  In 
Lexington,  Va..  he  was  inaugurated  at  the 
college  and  also  subscribed  to  the  amnesty 
oath,  fully  expecting  to  be  pardoned  and  re- 
stored to  full  citizenship. 

This  never  happened.  Secretary  of  State 
William  H.  Seward  gave  Lee's  application  to 
a  friend  as  a  souvenir  and  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance was  evidently  pigeonholed.  Lee's  oath, 
duly  executed,  signed  and  notarized,  was  to 
lie  burled  in  the  nation's  archives  for  more 
than  a  century. 

[Prom  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)   Journal, 

Mar.  31,  1971] 

ROBKKT  E.  Lee 

Like   all    Americans    who   take   up    arms 

against  the  United  States,   Robert  E.  Lee, 

commander  ctf   the   Confederacy's  Army  of 

Northern    Virginia    in    the    Civil    War,    was 

■tripped  of  his  citizenship. 


Four  months  after  Appomattox,  however, 
Lee  renewed  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
nation  he  had  fought  against  out  oif  what 
he  painfully  concluded  was  a  higher  loyalty 
to  hie  state  and  his  region.  His  full  citbsen- 
shlp  was  never  restored  because,  aococtllng 
to  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  of  Virginia, 
notification  of  Lee's  renewed  allegiance  was 
never  conveyed  to  President  Andrew  John- 
son. 

Byrd  has  introduced  a  resolution  restor- 
ing, posthumovisly,  the  citizenship  of  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee. 

The  resolution  deserves  the  luianlmous 
suppwrt  of  both  bouses  of  Congress.  The  re- 
newal of  that  oath  was  no  mere  accommo- 
dation on  Lee's  part.  On  the  contrary,  he 
spent  his  remaining  years  after  the  war 
teaching  and  preaching  united  Americanism 
to  his  students  at  Washington  OoUege,  now 
Washington  and  Lee. 

Although,  lllte  most  Confederate  veterans, 
Lee  was  pressed  for  money,  he  adamantly 
refused  to  write  his  memoirs  for  fear  of  their 
being  used  by  some  people  to  continue  the 
Civil  War  by  other  means. 

Like  most  great  men,  the  stories  and 
legenxLs  about  Lee  are  myriad,  but  there  Is 
one  that  has  always  been  our  favorite:  Some 
years  after  the  wax,  walking  down  the  streets 
of  Richmond,  Lee  was  reproached  by  a  friend 
after  he  had  doffed  his  hat  in  return  to  a 
slmillar  greeting  by  an  old  Negro  man.  "How 
can  I,"  Lee  asked  his  friend,  "afford  to  be 
less  polite  than  he  Is?" 


[From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  26,  1971] 
CmzEN  Lee 

Like  all  Americans  who  take  up  arms 
against  the  United  States,  Robert  E.  Lee, 
commander  of  the  Confederacy's  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  In  the  Civil  War,  was,  It 
Is  said,  stripped  of  his  citizenship.  (For  an 
Interesting  dlscusRlon  of  this  question,  see 
the  Letters  colunm ) . 

Pour  months  after  Appomattox,  however, 
at  Lexington.  Virginia,  Lee  renewed  his  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  nation  he  had  fought 
against  out  of  what  he  painfully  concluded 
was  a  higher  loyalty  to  his  state  and  his 
region.  His  full  citizenship  was  never  re- 
stored because,  according  to  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd  Jr.,  notification  of  Lee's  renewed  allegi- 
ance was  never  conveyed  to  President  An- 
drew Johnson. 

Byrd  has  Introduced  a  resolution  restoring, 
posthumously,  the  citizenship  of  Robert  E. 
Lee. 

The  resolution  deserves  the  unanimous 
suppwrt  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  re- 
newal of  that  oath  at  Lexington  was  no 
mere  aocommodation  on  Lee's  part.  On  the 
contrary,  he  spent  his  remaining  years  after 
the  war  teaching  and  preaching  united 
Americanism  to  his  students  at  Washington 
Ccdlege.  now  Washington  and  Lee.  Although, 
like  most  Confederate  veterans,  Lee  was 
pressed  for  money,  he  adamantly  refused  to 
write  his  memoirs  for  fear  of  their  being 
used  by  the  Southern  movement  to  continue 
the  Civil  War  by  other  means. 

Without  Lee's  cooperation,  that  movement 
did  Indeed  continue  and  has  only  lost  its 
energy  In  quite  recent  years.  One  excellent 
reason  to  restore  Lee's  citizenship  Is  the  hc^>e 
that  the  gesture  will  recall  to  Southemns 
the  lesson  of  reconciliation  taught  by  their 
great  leader. 

Robert  E.  Lee  ha&  been  dead  a  few  months 
more  than  a  century.  It  is  time  he  was  re- 
stored to  the  America  he  served  with  hoiuw 
and  distinction  for  three  decades  before  the 
Civil  Wax,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  after  it 

[From  the  Newark   (N.J.)   News. 

Mar.   13,  1971] 

Citizen  Lee 

TTie  Civil  War,  as  wars  do,  left  a  number 

of  injustices.  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  of  Virginia 

has  moved  to  remove  one  of  them  by  ask- 


ing that  citizenship  be  restored  posthumons- 
ly  to  Oen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

A  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  is  required 
to  restore  citizenship  to  any  Army  officer 
who  reA>els  against  the  United  States.  The 
senator  says  that  Oen.  Lee  took  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  infant  Union  in  18S6,  five 
years  before  his  death. 

In  these  days  when  countless  Individuals 
violate  the  law  In  the  name  of  personal  be- 
lief, It  would  seem  that  Congresa  could  do 
worse  than  to  satisfy  Sen.  Byrd's  petition. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  News.  Mar.  15.  1971] 

CrrlZEN    T.gir 

Virginia's  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  has  dis- 
covered tha-,  the  Union  never  did  restore 
citizenship  to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  com- 
mander of  the  Confederate  forces,  and  he 
thinks  It's  time  Justice  was  done.  Byrd  says 
Lee  signed  a  required  oath  of  all^lance 
after  the  ClvU  War  ended,  but  somehow  it 
never  reached  President  Andrew  Johnson. 

It  shouldn't  be  hard  to  get  the  two-thirds 
vote  needed  In  Senate  and  House  to  pass 
BjTd's  resolution.  Resentment  against  the 
gentlemanly  insurgent  should  have  vanished 
long  ago.  And  alas  for  Lee,  citizenship  won't 
have  much  practical  advantage.  It's  too 
late  for  him  to  vote  anywhere,  unless  it's  in 
Chicago. 

(Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 

Mar.  23,  1971) 

CmzEN  Lee 

Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  of  Virginia  has  In- 
troduced a  resolution  which  would  restore 
full  citizenship,  posthumotisly,  to  Oen.  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee. 

It  Is  not  generally  known  that  Lee  was 
a  man  without  a  country  when  he  died  in 
1870.  His  request  for  amnesty  and  pardon 
had  been  ignored  by  President  Andrew  John- 
son, even  though  it  bore  the  warm  endorse- 
ment of  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Attempts  have  been  made  at  various  times 
to  restore  Lee's  citizenship,  but  they  always 
have  run  aground  because  it  could  not  be 
shown  that  Lee  ever  had  formally  pledged  al- 
legiance to  the  Union  after  the  Civil  War. 

Lately,  however,  researchers  have  discov- 
ered in  the  National  Archives  a  signed  oath 
rendered  by  Lee  Oct.  2,  1866,  the  day  he 
took  office  as  president  of  what  is  now  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University.  The  oath  appar- 
ently had  been  lost  in  some  bureaucrat's 
pigeonhole. 

The  abbence  of  the  formal  oath  never 
should  have  stood  in  the  way  of  Congress 
in  correcting  this  injustice  to  Lee's  memory. 
He  showed  in  many  ways  that  he  was  a 
good  and  true  citizen.  Now  that  the  last  ob- 
stacle seems  to  have  been  removed,  Con- 
greep  can  complete  iU  century-old  unfinished 
business. 


House  or  REPREsnrrATTvcB, 
Washington,  D.O.,  March  1. 1971. 
The  PaxsmENT, 
The  White  House. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dkae  Mk.  PREsmENT:  The  Virginia  Dele- 
gation believes  that  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
should  have  his  citizenship  restored  post- 
humously, and  we  respectfully  urge  that  you 
take  the  necessary  action  to  execute  a  pardon 
for  him,  on  the  basis  of  recently  discovered 
information  that  he  took  all  steps  necessary 
to  petition  for  such  a  pardon,  and  that  thU 
application  was  never  considered  during  his 
lifetime. 

Mr.  Elmer  O.  Parker,  of  the  Old  Military 
Records  Division  of  the  National  Archives, 
wrote  an  article  which  appeared  In  "pro- 
logue", the  Journal  of  tiie  NatlooaJ  Ar- 
chives—Winter 1870.  page  181,  entitled  "Why 
Was  Lee  Not  Pardoned?",  in  which  he  reveals 
that  aichiviste  have  diaoovered  that  Ctonsnl 
Lee  did,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  make  him  ellgiUe  for  par- 
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doa  on  tb«  basU  of  President  Andrew  JcAin- 
Bon's  proclamation  of  May  29,  1866  "to  Induce 
all  persons  to  return  their  loyalty". 

Mr.  Parker  writes  that  General  Lee,  on 
learning  of  the  President's  proclamation,  im- 
mediately advised  General  UlysMe  S.  Otant 
that  he  wanted  to  comply,  and  filed  the 
necessary  application.  Unfortunately,  It  Was 
not  In  order  because  he  had  not  sworn  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  In  sptte  of  General 
Grant's  urging,  the  application  was  deftled 
and  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  SeWard 
gave  the  application  to  a  friend  as  a  souveplr. 
After  being  Informed  that  the  oath  was  ire- 
quired.  General  Lee  executed,  signed  and 
had  notarized  such  an  oath,  but  It  apparently 
never  reached  the  President,  and  v^as  cjnly 
recently  found  among  the  State  Etepartment 
records  In  the  National  Archives. 

We  believe  General  Lee  was  unju^ly 
dMiled  pardon  In  light  of  years  of  outsta(ul- 
Ing  servloe  to  his  country  prior  to  the  sedes- 
alon  of  hl-s  native  state,  and  many  year^  of 
devoted  service  as  president  of  one  of  Vir- 
ginia's finest  institutions  of  higher  learrilng 
thereafter.  We  respectfully  request,  thA%- 
fore.  that  you  evaluate  his  lifetime  of  sertlce 
and  find  him  eUglble  for  pardon.  ] 

Respectfully  yours, 
Harst    p.    Btkd,    U.S.    Senate;    Thomas 

N.    DowNCNV,    Member    at    Ctongr^, 

First    District;    DAvm   E.    SATTERrrtLD, 

Member  of  Oongress,  Third  District; 

W.  8.   (Dan)   Danikl,  Member  of  Con- 
gress,    PlftJi     District;     J.     KXNX^TH 

Robinson,  Member  of  Congress,  Sev- 
enth  District;    Wiluam    C.   Wampkek, 

Membar  of  Congress,  Ninth  District. 
WnxiAM  B.  Spono,  U.S.  Senate;  O.  Wlo.- 

LiAM    WHTTEHTTasT.    Member  of   O^n- 

^ess.    Second    District;    Watkins  ;m. 

ABBTrr,   MemJjer  of  Congress,   Fourth 

Dlatrlct;  Richasd  H.  Porr,  Memberi  of 

Oongrees.  Sixth  Dlatnct;    WhxiamL. 

Scott,    Member   of   Oaagnes.   Eighth 

District;  Jon.  T.  Brothiu.,  Member  of 

Congress,  l^nth  Dtstrlet.  ' 

VS.  SSMATT. 

Washington,  D.C..  ifarc/i  18, 1971 

The  PassiDEKT, 

TKe  White  House. 

Washington.  D.C.  ' 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  PazsiDKNT:  If  a  full  restora- 
tion of  General  Lee's  rights  as  a  cltiaen  at  tihe 

United  States  can  be  effected  by  Preeldentjal 

action,  I  would  most  definitely  favor  It.  If  a 

Presidential    restoration    Is    barred    by    the 

Third  Section  at  the  14th  Amendment,  a«  I 

am  advised  by  competent  counsel.  It  would 

appear  to  me  that  legislation  must  be  ed- 

aotad. 
General  Lee  personally  sought  reetoratltm 

of  bis  cltlsenshlp.  Such  action  today  coxlld 

not  increase  the  esteem  In  which   Genetal 

Lee  is  held  by  Amerloans  of  aU  sections  of 

of  our  nation,  but  It  would  serve  to  empl^- 

slze   that   the  United  States  is  Indeed  ohe 

nation,  a  nation  that  lists  as  two  of  its  great- 
est sons  President  Lincoln  and  General  Lee. 
I  concur  In  the  sentiments  expressed  by  my 

Vli^nia  oolleagiies  In  the  Congress  In  the 

attached  letter.  ^ 

I      With  beet  wishes.  I  am 
,         Sincerely, 

HAasT  F.  Btw>,  Jr. 

■-  Thk  Whits  Hottss, 

Washington.  April  14, 1971. 
Hon.  HAkRT  P.  Btxo,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DSAB  SxNA'rom  Btbo  :  I  have  been  requested 
to  review  the  request  made  by  the  entire 
Virginia  Congressional  Dalegatlon  that  tl^e 
President  grant  General  Robert  E.  Lee  !a 
posthumous  pardon  and  restore  hla  rights 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Our  research  reveals  that  on  December  ^, 
1868.    President    Andrew    Johnson    Issued 
Proclamatloa  which  granted  full  pardon  aiid         Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


amnesty,  "unconditionally  and  without  res- 
ervation, to  all  and  to  every  person,  who  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  participated  in  the  late 
Insurrection  or  rebellion.  ..." 

This  action  would  have  effected  a  com- 
pete restoration  of  full  rights  and  prtvlleges 
to  General  Lee  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
14th  Amendment  to  the  Constltulon,  passed 
on  July  21,  1868.  provided  in  Section  3  that 
unless  the  disability  were  removed  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  Congress,  no  person  could 
hold  any  federaJ  or  state  civil  or  military 
office  If.  having  previously  taken  an  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  he  thereafter  had  engaged  in  the 
rebellicn  against  the  United  States. 

The  legislative  history  and  wrlUngs  of 
that  time  are  clear  and  convincing  that  the 
Intention  of  Section  3  was  that  the  disabil- 
ities contained  therein  could  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  Presidential  power  of  Execu- 
tive Clemency.  Thus,  when  General  Lee  died 
on  October  12,  1870,  his  clvU  rights  had  been 
restored  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  Presi- 
dential pardoning  power. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  after 
General  Lee's  death,  on  June  8,  1898,  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  which  removed  the 
disability  Imposed  by  Section  3  of  the  14th 
Amendment.  The  House  of  Representatives 
Report  1407,  56th  Congress,  Second  Session, 
in  dlBc\isslng  the  need  to  remove  the  dis- 
ability, observed  that  "It  Is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  was  ever  in  the  mind  of  any  person 
that  such  extreme  measures  were  necessary." 
However,  a  reading  of  the  legislative  history 
supports  the  conclusion  that  this  Act  was 
not  Intended  to  have  any  posthumous  effect 
but  rather  It  was  directed  to  removing  the 
disability  as  to  "those  once  engaged  In  rebel- 
lion .  .  .  before  they  all  pass  away  .  .  .  and 
while  some  of  them  are  left. . . ." 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  It  is  our  conclusion 
that  General  Robert  E.  Lee  did  not  die  pos- 
sessed of  any  disability  from  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  could  now  relieve  him,  and  that 
Congressional  action  is  required  to  post- 
humously restore  to  him  full  rights  and 
prlvUeges  of  citizenship. 

It  Is  regretted  that  the  President  cannot 
be  of  assistance  to  you  and  your  Virginia 
oollec^nies  in  the  Congress  in  your  efforts 
to  honor  the  distinguished  son  of  yoiu*  State 
and  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  Dxan  IH, 
Counsel  to  the  President. 

ROBXRT    EDWAKO   hKE No    CITIZEN    HE* 

(In  this  comment  the  wrtter  suggests  that 
in  view  of  Robert  E.  Lee's  significant  contri- 
bution to  his  country,  and  in  view  of  the  am- 
nesty given  to  other  principals  in  the  Con- 
federacy after  the  ClvU  War.  General  Lee 
should  be  restored  posthumously  to  full  citi- 
zenship.) 

I.    INTBODT7CTIOM 

Born  on  19  January  1807  at  "Stratford," 
the  family  estate  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Virginia,  Robert  E  Lee  graduated  second  In 
his  class  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1829.  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
War  as  a  c^taln,  distinguishing  himself  and 
winning  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  Gen- 
eral Wlnfield  Scott,  USA,  and  later  became 
the  ninth  Superintendent  of  his  alma  mater 
at  West  Point. 

On  18  AprU  1861,  Francis  Preston  Blair, 
who  had  been  authorized  by  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  "ascertain  [Lee's]  feelings 
and  Intentions."  offered  him  the  field  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  Army,  which  he 
declined.'  Resigning  his  commission  two 
days  later  as  "Colonel  of  the  Ist  Regt.  of 
Cavalry,"  U.S.  Army,  he  became  on  6  Feb- 
ruary 1865  Commander  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,'  which  he  conmianded  ably  and 


valiantly  in  a  losing  cause.  He  surrendered 
his  command  to  General  U.  8.  Grant  at  Ap- 
pomattox Court  Ho\ise  on  9  April  1866. 

n.    LOBS    OF    CITIZEN  SHIP 

Despite  being  indicted  on  7  June  of  the 
same  year  for  treason  against  the  United 
States,'  he  applied  six  days  later  for  a  pardon 
as  had  been  specified  in  President  Andrew 
Johnson's  amnesty  proclamation  of  29  May 
1835.«  The  letter  of  application  reads: 

"Richmond,  Va..  June  13.  1885. 
"His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson, 
"President  of  the  Unittd  States. 

"Sir:  Being  excluded  from  the  provisions 
of  the  amnesty  and  pardon  contained  In  the 
proclamation  of  the  29th  ult.,  I  hereby  apply 
for  the  benefits  and  fuU  restoration  of  aU 
rights  and  privileges  extended  to  those  In- 
cluded in  its  terms.  I  graduated  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  in  June,  1829; 
resigned  from  the  United  States  Army,  April, 
1861;  was  a  general  In  the  Confederate  Army' 
and  Included  in  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  April  9,  1866.  I  have  the 
hones'  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
"Your  obedient  servant, 

"R.  E.  Lke."  » 

The  individual  pardon  was  never  granted, 
and  on  15  February  1869  it  was  made  a  mat- 
ter of  record  that  no  further  action  would 
be  taken  in  the  treason  Indictment  of  Gen- 
eral Robert  Edward  Lee.»  "The  Gray  Fox" 
died  on  12  October  1870.  disbarred  from  full 
citizenship.' 

m.    StJBSEQtrENT    VENERATION    OF    GENERAL    LEI 

Twelve  states  of  the  Union  have  made  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Robert  E.  Lee  a 
legal  holiday."  After  his  death,  Waahlngtoo 
College,  by  vote  of  Its  trustees,  changed  Its 
name  to  Washington  and  Lee.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  has  placed  a  statue  of 
him  In  Statuary  Hall  In  the  National  Capitol, 
and  another  statue  adorns  the  rotounda  of 
the  State  Hoiise  In  Richmond.  A  stained  glass 
window  in  his  honor  has  been  placed  in  Saint 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church  In  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, and  astride  his  famous  war  horse 
"Traveller"  he  views  the  ground  over  which 
Pickett  made  his  famo\is  charge  at  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  in  July  1863. 

On  19  January  1952  the  second  major  event 
of  the  Sesquicentennial  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  honored  "one  of  its 
most  distinguished  graduates,"  •  when  a  por- 
trait of  Robert  E.  Lee  In  his  Confederate 
uniform  as  the  head  of  the  Confederate 
Armies  was  unveiled  In  the  Main  Room  of 
the  Military  Academy  Library  beside  one  of 
General  U.S.  Grant  to  "symbolize  the  end  of 
sectional  differences  In  our  country.  .  .  ."" 
"In  a  sense,  the  ceremony  was  to  represent 
West  Point's  welcoming  home  of  one  of  Its 
favorite  sons."  " 

In  honoring  this  famous  man,  the  United 
States  Navy  named  one  of  its  nuclear  pow- 
ered fleet  ballistic  missile  submarines,  the 
SSBN  601,  the  Robert  E.  Lee.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  on 
12  June  1863,  in  a  letter  to  "Erastus  Coming 
and  Others,"  wrote:  "Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  [and 
other  general  officers  of  the  Confederacy]  now 
occupying  the  very  highest  places  In  the  rebel 
war  service,  were  all  within  the  power  of  the 
government  since  the  rebellion  began,  and 
were  nearly  as  well  known  to  be  traitors 
then  as  now.  .  .  ." '»  Today,  the  Robert  E. 
Lee  sails  In  defense  of  the  security  of  Amer- 
ica in  company  with  another  such  submarine, 
the  SSBN  602,  christened  the  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

Yet  authorities  still  say  Lee  Is  barred  from 
full  citizenship. 

rv.    ATTEMPTS  TO   RESTORE   GENERAL  LEE   TO 
CITIZENSHIP 

On  17  January  1967,  nearly  88  years  after 
the  death  of  General  Lee,  Senator  Homer  B. 
Oapebiart  of  Indiana.  In  ddsoussln^  the  status 
of  the  citizenship  of  R.  E.  Lee,  remarked  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senats  of  the  United  States 
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on  a  Joint  resolution  to  commemorate  the 
iSOtb  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  General 
Lee:  "He  died  October  12,  1870,  still  denied 
the  right  to  hold  office  either  civil  or  military, 
the  right  to  serve  on  any  Jury,  and  certain 
other  rights  Inherent  In  American  citizen- 
ship. .  .  •••  " 

(Senator  Capehart  then  proceeded  to  pre- 
sent the  historical  outline  of  the  citizenship 
status  of  Robert  E.  Lee.) 
A  request  for  senatorial  resolution  to  correct 

the  civil  status  of  Robert  E.  Lee  at  the  time 

of  his  death  October  12,  1870 

After  the  close  of  the  war  of  1861-65,  Rob- 
ert £.  Lee  was  the  outstanding  figure  in  the 
South.  His  attitude  and  opinions  were  more 
generous  and  farsighted  than  the  belligerent 
and  antagonistic  feelings  then  existing  In  the 
South.  His  plea  in  brief: 

"The  issue  between  the  States  has  been 
decided  by  war.  Let  us  abide  by  that  deci- 
sion. 

"I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  unite  in  the  restoration  of  the  country 
and  the  reestabllshment  of  peace  and  har- 
mony. These  considerations  governed  me  In 
the  counsels  I  gave  to  others,  and  Induced 
me  on  the  13th  of  June  to  make  application 
to  be  included  In  the  terms  of  the  amnesty 
proclamation." 

Lee  did  not  apply  for  full  pardon  after 
President  Johnson's  first  amnesty  proclama- 
Uon  of  May  29.  1866  [sic,  1865 1.  .  .  .  Generals 
Grant  and  Meade,  both  recognizing  Lee's  in- 
fluence throughout  the  South,  urged  him  to 
do  so.  On  June  13,  1866  |«ic,  1866]  .  .  .  Lee's 
application  was  sent  to  General  Grant  who 
forwarded  it  to  President  Johnson — "With 
the  earnest  recommendation  that  this  appU- 
ostlon  ...  be  granted  him."  No  action,  boiw- 
ever,  was  ever  taken. 

Lee's  situation  during  the  four  proclamations 
of  President  Johnson 
"Proclamation  I  (May  39,  1866)    [sic] 
"To  all  persons  engaged  In  rebellion,  am- 
nesty and  pardon,  with  restitution  of  prop- 
erty, except  slaves,  provided  they  took  the 
oath  prescribed.  Except — 

1.  Civil  or  diplomatic  officers  of  the  Con- 
federacy who  left  Judicial  stations  under  the 
United  States. 

2.  Officers  above  the  rank  of  colonel. 

3.  United  States  Congressmen  who  left 
their  seats  In  Congress. 

4.  Those  who  resigned  the  United  Statas 
Army  or  Navy. 

6.  Those  who  treated  prisoners  unlawfully. 
0.  Those  absent  from   the  United  States 

aiding  rebellion. 

7.  Military  and  naval  officers  educated  at 
Wast  Point. 

8.  Governors  of  seceding  States. 

0.  Citizens  who  left  the  United  States  and 
went  into  the  Confederacy  to  aid  rebellion. 

10.  Those  destroying  commerce  on  the  aeas 
or  making  raids  In  the  Confederacy  to  aid 
rebellion. 

11.  Prisoners  of  war  or  under  bonds  as 
such. 

12.  Those  voluntarily  participating  In  re- 
bellion and  the  estimated  value  of  whose 
property  Is  over  $20,000. 

13.  "Those  who  have  not  kept  their  former 
amnesty  oath."  Appendage:  ai>eclal  applica- 
tion may  be  made  to  the  President  by  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  excepted  classes  and 
clemency  will  be  liberally  extended. 

Lee's  situation  [was]  entirely  excluded. 

"Proclamation  U  (September  7,  1866) 
Isic,  1867]   .  .  . 
"Full  pardon  and  amnesty  to  all,  except: 

1.  President,  Vice  President,  heads  of  de- 
partments, foreign  agents,  those  above  the 
lank  of  brigadier  general,  those  above  the 
naval  rank  of  captain.  State  governors. 

2.  All  persons  who  in  any  way  treated  oth- 
erwise than  as  prisoners  of  war  persons  who 
in  any  capacity  were  employed  In  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 


3.  All  who  were  actually  in  civil,  military, 
or  naval  confinement,  or  legally  held  to  ball, 
either  before  cm'  after  convictloia." 

The  above  left  Lee  and  some  300  other 
persons  excluded. 

"Proclamation  HI  (July  4,  1868) 
"'Universal  amnesty  and  pardon,  without 
oath,  to  all  except  such  persons  as  may  be 
under  presentment  or  in  Indictment  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States  having  coaip^«nt 
Jurisdiction  upon  a  charge  of  treason  or  other 
felony. 

""To  all  others — unoonditionally  and  with- 
out reservation,  a  full  pardon  and  amnesty, 
with  restoration  of  all  civil  rights  or  prop- 
erty, except  as  to  slaves,  and  except  also  as 
to  any  property  of  which  any  person  may 
have  been  legally  divested  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States." 

The  above  left  R.  E.  Lee,  Jefferson  Davis, 
John  C.  Breckenrldge,  Simon  B.  Buckner,  and 
a  few  others  unpardoned. 

'"Proclamation  IV  (December  26,  1868) 

"Unconditionally  and  without  reservation, 
to  all  and  to  every  person,  Who  directly  or 
Indirectly,  participated  In  the  late  Insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion,  a  full  pardon  and  amnesty 
for  the  offense  of  treason  against  the  United 
States." 

The  above  would  have  restored  full  right 
and  privilege  to  Robert  E.  Lee  had  not  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Oonstltutlon  been 
passed  on  July  21, 1868. 

The  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
(July  21,  1868)  : 

"Sec.  m.  No  persoo  shall  be  a  Senator,  or 
Representative  In  Congress  or  elector  of  Pres- 
ident or  of  Vice  President,  or  hold  any  office, 
civil  or  military  under  the  United  States,  or 
under  any  State,  who,  having  previously 
taken  an  oath  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  or 
as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a 
member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an 
executive  or  Judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  engaged  in  Insurrection  or 
rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress 
may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House, 
remove  such  disability." 

Lee  did  not  live  to  be  completely  restored 
to  full  rights  of  citizenship  under  the  am- 
nesty bill,  passed  by  Congress  June  8,  1898, 
which  r^jealed  section  in  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. At  the  time  of  his  death,  October  12, 
1870,  his  situation  was  as  follows:  Be  could 
vote.  He  could  not  hold  any  civil  or  military 
office,  serve  on  any  Jury,  serve  as  adminlsrtra- 
tor  of  the  Custls  estate  of  Arlington  to  which 
he  was  a{>polnted  before  the  war. 

Since  the  entire  Nation,  North,  East,  West, 
and  South,  does  now  honor  and  respect 
Robert  E.  Lee  as  one  of  the  finest  of  American 
gentlemen  and  is  proud  to  have  produced 
a  man  of  such  lofty  character,  we  do  there- 
fore entreat  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  m  commemoration  of  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  Robert  E.  Lee's  birth,  January 
19,  1807,  resolve  to  extend  posthumously, 
full  rights  of  citizenship,  without  exception, 
to  Robert  E.  Lee  and  to  make  such  resolution 
retroactive  to  the  date  of  his  application 
for  pardon,  June  13,  1866  [sic]. 

We  then.  In  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  can 
claim  him  as  one  of  our  own  and.  In  all 
honor,  pay  him  this  tribute. 

The  Civil  War  Round  Table. 

Indianapolis,  Ind." 

This  Joint  resolution  failed  of  enactment 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Six  years  went  by  without  apparent  effort 
by  anyone  to  clarify  his  citizenship  status. 
Then,  on  31  March  1863,  Representative 
James  H.  Quillen  of  Tennessee  Introduced 
H.R.  6088  In  an  effort  to  grant,  posthumously, 
to  the  late  General  Robert  E.  Lee  of  Virginia, 
restoration  to  full  rights  of  United  States 
citizenship.'*  This  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House,  died  there. 


Another  seven  plus  years  have  rolled  by, 
and  research  reveals  that  the  status  of  Gen- 
eral Lee's  United  States  citizenship  still  re- 
mains unsettled.  He  is  still  barred  from  full 
citizenship. 

V.    CONCLUSION 

In  concuding  his  remarks,  on  17  January 
1967.  in  the  U^.  Senate,  Senator  Capehart 
stated  in  pertinent  part  as  follows : 

"As  I  say,  I  was  amazed  that  General  Lee 
had  not  had  his  citizenship  restored.  Since 
General  Lee's  time  we  have  bad  four  wars, 
the  Spanish-American  War,  World  War  I, 
World  War  II.  and  the  Korean  War.  (Now  the 
fifth — Vietnam.] 

"I  have  been  in  the  United  States  Senate 
for  12  years,  and  during  that  time  I  have 
heard  speeches  lauding  peiEons  from  foreign 
countries,  who  had  been  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Senate  applauded 
those  persons  when  they  visited  the  Cham- 
ber. I  am  not  complaining  about  that.  I  want 
that  definitely  understood.  However,  I  could 
not  understand  It  when  I  was  told  that  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee  had  not  had  his  right 
restored,  including  the  right  to  hold  office 
and  the  right  to  serve  on  a  Jury;  and  I  felt 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  about  It,"  " 

I  do,  too. 

Thomas  H.  Reese." 

rOOTNOIXS 

'The  opinions  and  ooncluslons  presented 
are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not  neoes- 
sarily  represent  the  views  of  The  Judge 
Advocate  General's  School  or  any  other  gov- 
ernmental agency. 

'  RBCOLLBCnONS    AND    IXtTBiB    OF    GENERAL 

Robert  E.  Lex  27-28  (1924) . 

-  F.  B.  Heitman,  Historical  Register  op  thx 
United  States  Armt  406. 

'IV  D.  S.  Freeman,  R.  E.  Lee  202,  n.38 
(1934). 

'  11-6  OmciAL  Records  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  578-80  (1899).  See  also  VI  J.  D. 
Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  thx 
PRSsmENTS  310-12  (1887). 

*  D.  S.  Freeman,  supra  note  3,  at  304. 

*  Id.  at  381. 
'  Id.  at  883. 

■G.  W.  DotroiAB,  The  American  Book  op 
DATS  43  (1948).  The  states  are:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Lou1b1> 
ana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

*  C.  L.  FkNTON,  Chairman,  The  BBB«xncxN- 

TENNIAL      OF      THE     UNITXO      STATES     MiLITABT 

Academy  38  (1903). 

"■  Id.  at  40. 

"VI  TBI  Collected  Works  of  Abxakam 
Lincoln  365  (1963) . 

'*  Jane's  Fichtino  Ships  1969-1970  390  (R. 
Blackman  ed.)  (a  picture  of  the  Lees  appears 
at    387    and   the    Llnoolns    at    391). 

"S.J.  Res.  34.  85th  Cong..  Ist  Sess..  103 
Cong.  Rec.  723  (1987). 

« Id.  at  724. 

'*U.S.     LIBRART     of     COMORXSS,     LCCISLATTyE 

Reference  Sixvice,  Digest  of  Pubuc  Gen- 
eral Bnxs  AND  Selected  Rxsolutions,  88th 
Cong.,  ist  Sess.  E-268  (ool.  2)    (1963). 

'•  Supra  note  15, 

'"Colonel,  JAGC,  U.S.  Army;  Executive, 
Office  of  The  Judge  Advocate  General;  B.S., 
1942,  J.D.  1948,  University  of  Utah;  M.S., 
1966,  George  Washington  UnlvM^ty.  Ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  bars  of  the  State 
of  Utah,  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals. 


QUORUM  CAIAj 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  at  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  un4n 
Imoiis  consent  that  the   order  for  ihe 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 


Bentsen ) . 
ordered. 


Without   objection,   it  is 


:    MIC 

(Mr. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS , 
ETC. 


tem- 
IMd 


so 


;he 


of 
to 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore  (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia) 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
RxpoRT  or  TUX.  Board   of  Trustees  of  tHE 

PXDERAL     SrrPPLZMXNTART      MEDICAI.     InS|7R 

ANCB  Trust  Yvtro 

A  letter  from  the  Bo&rd  of  Trustees  of 
Federal    SruppLementary    Medical    Insiixa^ice 
Trust  P^uul.  transmltitliig,  pureuant  to 
the    1971    Annual    Report    of    the    Board 
Trustees  (with  an  acoompteAylng  report) 
the  Cominltt«e  on  Finance. 
Report  of  the   Board  of  Trustees  of  tJhe 

INDERAL  OLD-AOE   AND  SXTXVTVOBS  INSTTRA^CE 
AKD    DlSABILrTT    INSURANCE    TRUST    PUND$ 

A  letiter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees.  F^- 
eral   Old-Age  and   SurvlvorB   Insurance  4nd 
Disability    Insurance    Trust    Funds,    trt 
mkttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  the  1971  Ann^ 
Report  al  the  Board  of  Trustees  ( with  an 
comp&nylng  report);    to   the  Committee  |on 
Finance. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Fb>erai.  Hospttai.  Insubanck  trust 
A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  <he 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fuid, 
transmitting,  pixrsuant  to  law,  the  1971  ^- 
nual  Report  of  the  Bo&rd  of  Tr\istee8  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Oommltiee 
on  Finance. 

Reports  of  the  Comptsollr  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  lof 
the  United  States,  tranatnltting,  pursuantlto 
law,  a  report  on  measures  needed  In  the  I|e- 
partments  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  oq- 
sure  oompllance  with  contract  speclfl«atlans 
In  construction  of  military  faculties  (wl(th 
an  aooompanylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Lboislation  to  Employ  Aliens  mt 
A  actamnc  or  Technical  Capacttt  T 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  ttie 
Interior,  submitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  t^e 
Interior  to  employ  aliens  in  a  sclentlflc  or 
technical  cai>aclty  (with  accompanyltig 
papers);  to  the  Ooioiiilttee  on  Interior  a^d 
Insular  Affairs. 


PETITION 

A  petition  was  laid  before  the  Senfljte 
and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teifa- 

pore   (Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia  i  ; 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 

of  the  State  of  North  CaroUna;  to  the  Coiji- 

mittce  on  Finance: 

"House  Joint  RssoLtmoN  674 

"A  )olnt  resolution  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  take  steps  nece^ 
sary  to  restore  order  to  international  tra4e 
in  textiles  and  apparel  and  oommendiag 
the  President  for  his  rejecting  the  un- 
satisfactory Japanese  proposal  to  uni- 
laterally restrain  textile  exports  to  ti^e 
United  States  ' 

"Whereas,  the  Importation  of  textiles  ai^d 
apparel  from  foreign  nations  is  seriously 
undermining  the  whole  economic  structure 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  ] 

"Whereas,  thovisands  of  North  Carolinlaiis 
have  Inst  their  Jobs  or,  because  of  sbori- 
tlme  operations,  are  earning  below  the|r 
normal  wagM,  and 


"Whereas,  the  revenues  of  the  State  are 
seriously  Jeopardized,  which  may  result  In 
a  decrease  of  services,  thereby  affecting  all 
citizens  in  the  State,  and 

"Whereas,  foreign  competdtion  markets 
its  textiles  and  apfkarel  in  this  country  luidei 
conditions  which  are  Illegal  In  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  United  States,  and 
"Whereas,  the  Japanese  have  offered  a 
most  unsatisfactory  propossi  to  restrain, 
unilaterally,  its  textile  and  ap>parel  exports 
to  the  United  States,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Japanese  proposal  has  been 
rejected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  many  Members  of  Congress,  In- 
cluding Senators  and  Representatives  from 
North  Carolina,  by  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Textile  Manufacturers  Association,  by 
numerous  newspaper  editorials,  and  by  many 
others,  and 

"Whereas,  the  textile  markets  of  the 
United  States  are  virtually  wide  open  to 
foreign  imports  whUe  many  of  the  govern- 
ments representing  the  major  textile  ex- 
porters to  this  country  rigidly  protect  their 
own  markets  against  American  textile  ex- 
ports, and 

"Whereas,  In  the  United  States  we  have 
numerous  laws  and  regulations  which  affect 
the  cost  of  American  textUes  while  our  for- 
eign competitors  are  not  subject  to  any  such 
regulations  by  their  governments,  and 

"Whereas,  the  recent  Japanese  offer  is 
based  upon  Imports  at  the  highest  level  In 
history,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Japanese  plan  destroys  the 
vitally  Important  concept  of  categories  and 
government-to-government  agreements,  and 
"Whereas,  the  percentage  growth  rate  un- 
der the  Japanese  proposal  would  be  nearly 
double  the  percentage  growth  rate  of  the 
American  textile  Industry  since  World  War 
II,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Japanese  proposal  would  un- 
dercut the  long-term  arrangements  on  cot- 
ton textiles  that  have  been  in  effect  for  ten 
years,  and 

"Whereas,  the  wages  In  the  American  tex- 
tile Industry  are  approximately  two  dollars 
an  hour  more  than  they  are  in  the  Japanese 
textile  Industry,  with  the  difference  being 
considerably  more  In  some  other  Asian  na- 
tions, and 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  are  not  willing  to 
see  these  most  unfair  conditions  continue  to 
weaken  their  largest  industry  which,  together 
with  Its  numerous  suppliers  and  related  In- 
dustries, have  been  good  responsible  corpo- 
rate citizens  over  the  years,  and 

"Whereas,  these  unfair  conditions  have 
largely  been  created  by  a  combination  of 
policies  of  our  Federal  Government:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Senate  concurring: 

"Section  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  respectfully  memorleillzes  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  do  all  in  their 
power,  through  legislative  and  administra- 
tive action,  to  see  that  order  Is  restored  to 
the  chaotic  textile  and  i4>parel  Import  situa- 
tion; and 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  express  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Its  appreciation  for  his  forth- 
right statement  In  which  he  rejected  the 
recent  Japanese  proposal  and  gave  strong 
support  to  the  textile  quota  legislation  (H.R. 
20)  now  pending  before  the  Congress,  and, 
also,  express  to  the  Members  of  the  North 
CaroUna  Congressional  Delegation,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  continue  to 
work  for  a  solution  of  this  problem,  Its  deep 
appreciation  for  their  dedication  to  this  vital 
effort;  and 

"Sec.  3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  United  States  Senator,  and 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  North  Carolina,  the  Saca-etary  of  Com- 


merce, the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Oonunlttee,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  R^jresentatives  of  the  United 
States. 

"Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  be  effective 
upon  its  ratification. 

"In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times 
and  ratified,  this  13th  day  of  April,  1971." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  230.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  West 
Virginia  to  hold  court  at  Morgantown  (Rept 
No.  92-e2 1 . 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  341.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arllne  Loader 
and  Maurice  Loader  (Rept.  No.  92-64). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  157.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthtxr  Rlke 
(Rept.  No.  92-«3). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs: 

8.  Res.  100.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  employ 
additional  clerical  assistants.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  ElASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment : 

S.  566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Grazla 
laccarlno  (Rept.  No.  92-66);  and 

S.  629.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chen -Pal 
Mlao  (Rept.  No.  92-67). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  645.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  In  patent 
and  trademark  cases  affected  by  the  emer- 
gency situation  m  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  which  began  on  March  18, 1970  (Rept. 
No.  92-70);  and 

S.  1253.  A  Mil  to  amend  section  6  of  title 
35,  United  States  Code,  "Patents,"  to  au- 
thorize domestic  and  International  studies 
and  programs  relating  to  patents  and  trade- 
marks  (Rept.  No.  92-71). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholaos 
Demltrlos  Apo«tolakis  (Rept.  No.  92-65); 

S.  145.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esther  Cath- 
erine Mllner  (Rept.  No.  92-68);  and 

S.  513.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Badala- 
mentl  (Rept.  No.  92-69) . 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  646.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  a  limited  copyright  In  sound  recordings 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  against  unau- 
thorized duplication  and  piracy  of  sound  re- 
cording, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
92-72);  and 

8.  1254.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  "Patents",  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  92-73). 


PATENTS,  TRADEMARKS,  AND  COPY- 
RIGHTS—REPORT OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  92-74) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  343,  adopted  P^ruai-y  1, 1970, 
submitted  a  report  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  entitled  "Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,"  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


Ajyril  20,  1971 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  executive  reports  of  nomina- 
tions were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

John  Flnley  Wltherspoon,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  examlner-in-chlef,  U.S.  Patent  Office; 

Robert  E.  Vamer,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Alabama; 

Jerrls  Leonard,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance; 

Richard  C.  PYeeman,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
0.3.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Georgia; 

O.  Kent  Edwards,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Alaska  for  the 
term  of  4  years; 

Sidney  E.  Smith,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  district  of  Idaho  for  the  term 
of  4  years;  and 

Donald  N.  Mackay,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Donald  Stuart  Russell,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  juc!^. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sect»id 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

8. 1576.  A  bill  to  establish  mining  and  min- 
eral research  centers,  to  promote  a  more  ade- 
quate national  program  of  mining  and  min- 
erals research,  to  supplement  the  Act  of 
December  31,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Ootninlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY : 

S.  1577.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  shifting 
to  the  States  of  F'ederal  Income  tax  ooUec- 
tlons  from  individuals.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Penance. 

By  Mr.  TOUNG: 

S.  1578.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  child.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  1579.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  (k)  (1) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admlnlertratlve 
Services  Act  of  1949  so  as  to  require  certain 
financial  Information  from  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions making  application  for  real  property 
under  such  section.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  1580.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  middle-aged  and 
older  workers,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  1581.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conduct, 
within  the  Public  Health  Service,  of  a  train- 
ing program  of  State  Inspectors  of  long-term 
hesdth  care  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ubor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  PERCY    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tower)  : 

S.  1582.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  grants  for  the  train- 
ing and  retraining  of  nurses  aides  and  or- 
derlies; and 

S.  1583.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VH  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  train  certain 
veterans,  with  appropriate  experience  as 
paramedical  personnel,  to  serve  as  medical 
assistants  in  long-term  health  care  facili- 
ties. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
»ad  Public  Welfare. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart)  : 

8.  1684.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  the  elderly,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  1586.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  cover- 
age, under  part  A  of  such  title,  of  certain 
drugs  which  are  prescribed  and  furnished 
(whenever  possible)  by  generic  name; 

8.  1586.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  more  uniform  standards  for  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  the  assistance  author- 
ized to  be  provided,  under  various  Federal 
programs,  to  facilities  for  long-term  health 
care  (or  to  the  patients  thereof) ;  and 

S.  1587.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
a  study  and  investigation  of  the  provision, 
under  State  programs  approved  under  title 
XTX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  of  care  to 
individuals  in  long-term  health  care  facili- 
ties will  be  required  to  comply  with  appro- 
priate licensing  standards.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1688.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
Senior  Citizens'  Community  Centers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  1589.  A  bin  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants 
for  projects  to  develop  or  demonstrate  pro- 
grams designed  to  rehabilitate  elderly  pa- 
tients of  long-term  health  care  facilities  or  to 
assist  such  patients  in  attaining  self-care. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Hart)  : 

8.  1690.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  deduction  of 
all  expenses  for  medical  care  of  a  taxpayer 
and  his  spouse  if  either  of  them  attained  the 
age  of  66,  and  to  provide  a  credit  or  refund 
of  social  security  taxes  withheld  from  the 
wages  of  certain  individuals  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  65  and  a  corresponding  re- 
duction m  the  tax  on  self-employment  in- 
come of  such  Individuals.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  1591.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  new  trans- 
portation services  to  elderly  persons,  to  au- 
thorize studies  and  demonstration  projects 
for  the  Improvement  of  transportation  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  (by  unanimous  consent) . 

By  Mr.  McOEE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE,  Mr.  Nei^on,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 

S.  1592.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  to 
Investigate  and  study  the  practice  of  clear- 
cutting  of  timber  resources  of  the  United 
States  on  Federal  lands.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  1693.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell  direct  loans 
made  to  veterans  under  chapter  37,  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  at  prices  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  reasonable  under  prevailing 
mortgEtge  market  conditions,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

8.  1594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  J.  Yar- 
nell.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  tiie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  1595.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  administer 
a  program  of  direct  Federal  employment  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  environment,  the 
public  lands,  Indian  Reservations,  and  com- 
monly owned  and  shared  resources  through 


a  program  of  recreational  development,  re- 
forestation   and   conservation    management, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TALMADQE: 

S.  1596.  A  bill  to  amend  general  headnote 
3(a)  (1)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  annotated!  (1971).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
THtmMoND) : 

S.  1597.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  that  Increases 
m  Social  Security  benefits,  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits,  and  cost-of-living  adjustments 
of  civil  service  retirement  annuities  shall  be 
disregarded  under  certain  circumstances  in 
determining  eligibility  for  or  the  amoimt  of 
the  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  dependent  i>arents  of  veterans  and 
non-service-connected  pension  for  veterans 
and  widows. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
S.  1577.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  shift- 
ing to  the  States  of  Federal  income  tax 
collections  from  individuals.  Referred  to 
the  Ctommlttee  on  Finance. 

"REVENUE      SHIFTINO"      ALTERNATIVE      TO      GEN- 
ERAL    REVENUE     SHARING 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  we  face 
few  problems  which  are  as  pervasive 
or  as  critical  as  the  prosi>ect  of  fiscal 
collapse  which  today  threatens  so  many 
of  our  State  and  local  governments. 

A  number  of  factors  have  contributed 
to  the  present  crisis.  Some  units  of  gov- 
ernment have  undoubtedly  been  improv- 
ident, and  almost  all  have  felt  in  one  way 
or  another  impact  of  the  present  eco- 
nomic slump.  But  a  most  significant 
cause,  in  my  estimation,  has  been  the 
ever-growing  impact  of  the  Federal 
grants-in-aid  programs  and  Federal 
taxation  on  the  ability  of  the  States  and 
localities  to  plan  and  finance  their  activ- 
ities in  a  responsible  manner. 

Over  a  period  of  almost  40  years, 
Washington  has  become  increasingly  in- 
volved in  telling  the  States  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it,  and  how  much  of  their 
own  funds  they  will  be  required  to  spend 
as  a  condition  to  slumping  at  the  Federal 
trough.  The  whole  complex  of  grants-in- 
aid  legislation  has  had  the  practical  ef- 
fect of  forcing  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  allocate  more  and  more  of  their 
resources  to  Federal  programs  which 
may  or  may  not  meet  their  most  critical 
needs.  Over  this  same  period,  soaring 
Federal  budgets  have  caused  the  Federal 
Government  to  virtually  preempt  the 
personal  income  tax  base,  which  is  the 
one  base  wWch  tends  to  increase  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  growth  of  the 
economy. 

The  result  of  these  and  other  factors 
has  been  that  the  cost  of  State  and  local 
government  has  expanded  far  more 
rapidly  than  have  the  property,  sales  and 
other  tax  bases  on  which  these  govern- 
ments have  traditionally  depended.  As 
a  result,  many  imits  of  government  now 
find  themselves  at  the  practical  limits  of 
their  taxing  capabilities. 

The  administration's  special  and  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  proposals  attempt 
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to  meet  these  problems  In  two  ways.  The 
special  revenue  sharing  bills  wpiild 
emancipate  State  and  local  governmients 
from  the  requirement  to  Implement  jspe- 
ciflc  Federal  programs  and  to  allocate 
specific  sums  to  them,  as  long  as]  the 
funds  which  are  distributed  by  the  f'ed- 
eral  Government  are  used  for  the  broad 
purposes  specified.  The  general  revenue 
sharing  proposal,  on  the  other  hjind, 
would  provide  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  a  new  source  of  unrestrljcted 
revenue  without  imposing  additional 
taxes  on  an  already  overburdened  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  and  enthusi- 
astically endorse  the  special  revenue 
sharing  proposals.  If  and  when  enacted, 
they  will  represent  a  major  step  ini  re- 
storing a  more  effective  distribution  of 
power  and  responsibility  within  the  fed- 
eral system.  They  will  return  authority 
and  therefore  accountability  to  levels  of 
government  which  are  best  abla  to 
achieve  the  broad  objectives  of  eacn  of 
the  special  revenue  sharing  bills.  And 
in  the  process,  they  will  achieve  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  size  and  cost 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Score!  of 
agencies  now  engaged  in  the  most  mi^iute 
direction  of  thousands  of  programs  i  will 
be  collapsed  into  a  few  small  units  whose 
sole  responsibility  will  be  to  verify  that 
the  funds  distributed  by  the  Federal 
Government  have  been  used  for  th^  in- 
tended purposes.  The  resulting  savinis  in 
Federal  overhead  costs  have  been  esti- 
mated to  be  as  high  as  $3.7  billion,  j 

I  am  particularly  enthusiastic  about 
the  special  revenue  sharing  proposals 
because  they  signal  a  conscious,  historic 
decision  to  reverse  the  flow  of  powar  to 
Washington.  If  these  proposals  arelen- 
acted  by  the  Congress,  we  can  expect  to 
see  State  and  local  governments  revital- 
ized as  they  are  weaned  of  their  growing 
dependence  on  Washington.  And  i  be- 
cause the  voters  will  know  where '  the 
buck  stops,  they  will  be  able  to  hold  tiieir 
State  and  local  officials  directly  account- 
able for  the  manner  in  which  they  [dis- 
charge their  responsibilities. 

The  reasons  which  command  my  iup- 
port  for  special  revenue  sharing  do  not 
extend,  however,  to  general  revenue  slmr- 
in«.  While  the  President's  proposal'  for 
general  reveiue  sharing  helps  meet|  the 
current  f sc^'l  emergency  ff.ced  by  njany 
Stsate  and  local  governments,  it  doep  so 
in  a  manner  which  will  lessen  rather 
than  strengthen  local  responsibility  and 
which  will  enlarge  rather  than  diminish 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Oovemmenl;  in 
loc^l  affairs. 

Under  any  system  of  effective  self- jov- 
emment.  a  taxing  authority  ought  tp  be 
held  accountable  for  the  proper  find  effi- 
cient use  of  the  revenues  collected.  This 
Is  a  fundamental  principle  of  respetisl- 
bllity  which  ought  not  to  be  waived 
lightly.  Yet  the  enactment  of  gei»ral 
revenue  sharing  would  instltutionallie  a 
permanent  division  in  the  responsibility 
for  the  collection  of  the  revenues  to  be 
shared  and  the  responsibility  for  their 
expenditure. 

There  are  other  weaknesses  in  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  which  should 
make  us  cautious  about  institutionalising 
a  new  call  on  the  Federal  tUl.  The  Fed- 
eral structure  oresupposes  the  autonomy 
and  self-sufficiency  of  the  States  with 


respect  to  those  areas  of  responsibility 
which  belong  to  them.  To  the  extent  to 
which  the  States  become  dependent  on 
the  Federal  Government  for  an  impor- 
tant source  of  revenue,  however,  to  that 
extent  will  they  lose  their  independence 
of  potential  Federal  regulation.  And  if 
past  experience  is  any  guide,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  at  some  future  date  some 
form  of  control  will  inevitably  follow  the 
Federal  dollar. 

I  am  also  concerned  over  the  effect  of 
general  revenue  sharing  on  the  zeal  with 
which  State  and  local  officials  will  try  to 
limit  their  expenditures.  The  precedent 
which  we  are  being  asked  to  establish 
would  open  the  way  for  these  officials,  at 
little  or  no  political  cost,  to  mobilize 
pressures  to  pass  on  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  responsibility  for  financing 
an  ever-larger  share  of  their  ever-larger 
budgets.  This  precedent  would  not  only 
tend  to  erode  fiscal  self-restraint.  It 
would  also  help  perpetrate  the  invidious 
myth  that  moneys  dispensed  by  Wash- 
ington are  not  the  same  moneys  which 
Washington  had  earlier  picked  from  the 
pockets  of  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States. 

Finally,  the  administration's  proposal 
would  have  the  effect  of  penalizing  the 
more  urbanized,  industrialized  States 
such  as  California.  Michigan,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania  which  have  demon- 
strated the  greatest  need  for  alternative 
sources  of  revenue.  Because  any  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  funds  which  is  based  on 
population  will  have  the  effect  of  divert- 
ing taxes  paid  by  the  citizens  of  these 
States  to  other  States  which  in  many 
cases  are  making  a  smaller  tax  effort 
and  which,  because  of  their  less  indus- 
trialized and  urbanized  character,  have 
fewer  demands  for  State  and  local 
services. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
purpose  of  general  revenue  sharing  is  to 
give  hard-pressed  States  and  localities 
access  to  the  broader  tax  base  which  Is 
available  to  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  not  intended  as  an  instnmient  through 
which  the  more  industrial  States  help 
subsidize  their  less  affluent  neighbors  who 
otherwise  might  not  be  able  to  provide 
their  citizens  with  minimum  standards 
of  service.  This  latter  objective,  which 
provides  for  a  redistribution  of  resources 
among  the  States,  is  adequately  met  by 
the  special  revenue  sharing  proposals. 

These  are  the  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
why  I  am  unable  to  support  general  rev- 
enue sharing.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  administration's  principal  objectives 
can  be  achieved  through  an  alternative 
approach  which  avoids  the  weaknesses 
which  I  have  cited.  Essentially,  these  ob- 
jectives are  to  Increase  by  $5  billion  the 
amount  of  unrestricted  revenues  which 
are  available  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  fiscal  year  1972  without  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  tax  burden  on 
their  citizens. 

The  alternative  to  general  revenue 
sharing  which  I  wish  to  propose  Is  con- 
tained in  legislation  which  I  herewith 
submit  for  proper  referral.  "Hiis  legisla- 
tion will  achieve  the  administration's 
principal  objectives  by  reducing  Federal 
tax  receipts  by  $5  billion  through  a  cut 
in  personal  income  tax  rates,  while  si- 
multaneously authorizing  the  Internal 


Revenue  Service  to  collect  on  behalf  of 
each  State  the  savings  in  Federal  income 
taxes  which  are  realized  by  its  citizens. 
The  legislation  also  authorizes  each  State 
to  direct  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
collect  frcMn  its  residents  on  its  behalf 
more  or  less  than  is  provided  for  in  the 
legislation  as  the  standard  amount  to  be 
collected  in  its  capacity  as  agent  for  each 
State.  Thus,  each  State  retains  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
which  are  collected  from  its  citizens  for 
State  purposes. 

The  net  effect  of  this  legislation  is  to 
shift  $5  billion  in  tax  revenues  frmn  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  States  in  a 
manner  which  will  make  It  clear  to  each 
taxpayer  how  much  he  is  paying  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  Federal  pur- 
poses, and  how  much  he  is  paying  to  his 
State  government  for  State  purposes. 
Under  this  alternative  proposal,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  not  be  sharing  its 
revenues  with  the  States.  Rather,  it  will 
be  sharing  its  personal  income  tax  base 
and  its  tax  collecting  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imsmimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a 
memorandum  describing  the  revenue 
shifting  proposal  in  greater  detail. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia) .  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  significant  feature  of  the  twlmlnis- 
tration's  proposal  which  I  have  not  in- 
corporated in  my  alternative.  TTie  leg- 
islation which  I  have  introduced  makes 
no  provision  for  a  pass- through  of  funds 
to  county  and  municipal  governments. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  allocation  of  tax 
funds  received  by  the  various  States  is  a 
matter  to  be  decided  upon  by  their  leg- 
islatures. I  cannot  see  why  the  Congress 
should  assimie  a  greater  wisdom  in  this 
regard  than  the  State  legislators  who 
are  most  directly  involved.  In  the  event 
my  colleagues  should  disagree.  I  would 
point  out  that  there  is  nothing  in  my 
proposal  which  precludes  the  incorpo- 
ration of  a  pass-through  provision  as  a 
quid  pro  quo  for  the  utilization  of  the 
Federal  Government's  tax  collection's 
facilities.  To  do  so.  however,  would  be 
a  further  manifestation  of  the  kind  of 
Federal  paternalism  which  I  believe  we 
need  so  desperately  to  eliminate. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  legislation  I  have  Introduced 
today  will  not  only  help  us  meet  the  fis- 
cal crises  which  presently  afflict  so  many 
State  and  local  governments,  but  it  will 
establish  a  mechanism  which  will  greatly 
broaden  the  fiscal  options  which  are 
available  to  the  States;  and  it  will  ac- 
complish these  ends  in  a  manner  which 
will  neither  erode  the  fiscal  responsibility 
of  the  States  nor  the  ability  of  their  citi- 
zens to  hold  their  State  officials  directly 
accountable  for  the  raising  and  spending 
of  their  tax  dollars. 

EXHIBTT    1 

"REVEircrB  Shtftino"  Alternative  to  Genesal 

Rkvekue  Sharing 

summary  description 

Concept 

The  alternative  herein  proposed  substitutes 

a   shifting   of   Income   tax    revenues    to  the 

states  for  the  contemplated  sharing  of  fed- 
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eral  revenues  with  the  states.  The  purpose  of 
the  "revenue  shifting"  proposal  is  to  Insure 
that  ultimate  responsibility  for  raising  tax 
funds  and  for  spending  them  rests  with  the 
same  political  unit.  It  accomplishes  the  same 
ends  as  general  revenue  sharing,  in  that  It 
provides  for  an  Immediate  increase  In  funds 
available  to  the  states  without  increasing  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Conceptually,  this  Involves  a  sharing  by 
the  Federal  government  of  its  personal  in- 
cDme  tax  base  and  tax  collecting  facilities 
with  the  states.  The  revenues  to  be  shifted  to 
the  states  are  to  be  collected  on  their  be- 
half, and  are  subject  to  Increase  or  decrease 
at  the  direction  of  the  states. 
Mechanism 

Revenue  shifting  can  be  placed  into  effect 
through  legislation  which  would  accomplish 
the  following : 

(1)  Federal  personal  Income  tax  rates 
would  be  reduced  by  a  percentage  ("X"  per 
cent)  which  would  reduce  the  estimated 
revenue  to  be  collected  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  for  Federal  purposes  ("the 
Federal  tax  collection")  by  the  amount 
which  is  to  be  shifted  to  the  states  (e.g.,  $5 
billion.) 

(2)  Simultaneously  with  the  collection  of 
the  reduced  amount  of  personal  Income  taxes 
for  the  Federal  government  and  subject  to 
the  rights  reserved  to  the  states  In  (3)  below, 
IBS  would  be  directed  to  collect  as  agent  for 
each  state  an  additional  amount  computed 
as  a  percentage  ("Y"  per  cent)  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  collection;  "Y"  being  the  percentage 
calculated  to  result  in  the  collection  on  be- 
half of  the  states  of  the  aggregate  revenues 
which  are  to  be  shifted  to  the  states. 

(3)  Each  state  would  be  authorized  to  di- 
rect IRS  to  collect,  on  Its  behalf,  from  Its 
residents  a  larger  or  smaller  perosntage. 
Absent  specific  instructions  to  the  con- 
trary. IRS  would  collect  the  amount  stipu- 
lated In  (2)  above. 

Illustration 

A  hypothetical  Illustration  may  be  help- 
ful. Assume  that  the  Federal  government 
currently  collects  $100  billion  In  personal 
Income  taxes  from  the  residents  of  the  fifty 
states,  and  that  It  is  desired  to  shift  $£  bil- 
lion of  these  revenues  to  the  states  to  be 
used  for  state  and  local  purposes.  Federal 
personal  income  tax  rates  are  reduced  by  6 
pCToent,  with  the  result  that  Federal  govern- 
ment revenues  are  reduced  by  the  95  bllUon 
which  IRS  is  directed  to  collect  on  behalf  of 
the  states. 

Assume  further  thart  the  residents  of  Stite 
"Z"  currently  pay  $10  billion  out  of  $100 
billion  In  personal  income  taxes  whloh  are 
collectfld  by  the  Federal  goventunent.  Un- 
der the  revenue  shifting  concept.  Federal  tax 
collections  troia.  residents  of  State  "Z"  would 
be  reduced  to  $9.6  billion.  At  the  same  time. 
IRS  would  automatically  collect  an  addi- 
tional $500  million  on  behalf  of  State  "Z" 
unless  the  legislature  of  State  "Z"  gives  spe- 
cific instructions  to  the  contrary. 

Discvssion 

A.  Some  Arguments  Advanced    in    Favor  of 
Administration's    Proposal 

1.  State  and  local  g:ovemnient8  are  experi- 
encing a  fiscal  crisis  In  part  as  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  traditional  state  and  local  tax 
bases  (sales  and  property  taxes)  have  not 
expanded  as  rapkldly  as  the  expenditures  they 
»re  required  to  finance.  The  plight  of  the 
states  encourages  shifting  responalbllltles  to 
Washington,  at  the  expense  of  local  initiative. 
Therefore,  an  alternative  source  of  funds  for 
these  governments  H  required. 

2.  The  Federal  government  has  preem.pted 
the  most  attractive  tax  base  (91  per  oent  of 
Income  tax  collections  In  the  United  States 
are  collected  by  the  Federal  government), 
Mid  has  done  so  In  a  highly  efficient  manner. 
By  relating  revenues  to  be  shared  to  per- 
gonal Income,  the  revenue  sharing  propceal 


provides  state  and  local  governments  with 
a  source  of  revenue  whose  growth  potential 
is  more  closely  correlated  with  the  growth  ol 
the  economy  than  that  of  the  traditional 
btate  and  local  sources  of  revenues. 

3.  The  Federal  government  can  (a)  relieve 
the  current  fiscal  crisis  at  the  state  and  local 
levels,  (b)  stem  the  Impulse  to  concentrate 
stUl  more  power  In  Washingtcoi.  and  (c)  al- 
low the  state  and  local  governments  to  share 
In  the  income  tax  base  through  the  Ad- 
ministration's general  revenue  sharing 
mechanletn. 

B.  Weaknesses  of  the  Administration's 

Proposal 

1.  The  Administration  proposal  divides  the 
responsibility  for  the  collection  of  revenues 
and  for  their  expenditure.  A  taxing  authority 
ought  to  be  directly  accountable  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  use  of  the  tax  revenues 
collected.  This  Is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
responsibility  which  ought  not  to  be  waived 
lightly. 

2.  The  Federal  structure  presupposes  the 
autonomy  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  states 
with  regard  to  those  areas  of  responsibility 
which  belong  to  them.  To  the  extent  to  which 
the  states  become  dependent  on  the  Federal 
government  for  an  important  source  of  reve- 
nue they  lose  their  Independence  of  potential 
Federal  regulation. 

3.  The  Administration  proposal  will  tend  to 
limit  the  zeal  with  which  state  and  local  offi- 
cials win  try  to  limit  expenditures.  Once  the 
revenue  sharing  precedent  has  been  set.  pres- 
sures will  Ine'.'itably  grow  to  pass  on  to  the 
Federal  government  an  ever  larger  share  of 
the  cost  of  state  and  local  government. 

4.  The  Administration's  i>roposaI  does  least 
for  the  states  with  the  greatest  need  for  alter- 
native sources  of  tax  revenue  (e.g.,  California, 
Michigan,  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  etc.)  be- 
cause the  tax  system  will  return  proportion- 
ately more  to  the  poorer  states  than  they  con- 
tribute to  Federal  revenues.  In  other  words, 
the  more  urbanized  states  will  be  required 
to  continue  to  subsidize  expenditures  by 
states  which  In  many  cases  «u-e  making  a 
smaller  tax  effort,  and  which,  because  of 
their  less  industrialized-xirbanized  character, 
have  fewer  demands  for  state  and  local  serv- 
ices of  the  kind  now  threatening  to  bankrupt 
their  more  "affluent"  neighbors. 

5.  The  Administration's  proposal  disguises 
the  true  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  their  state 
and  local  governments  because  of  the  per- 
sistent delusion  that  funds  dispensed  by 
Washington  originate  In  somebody  else's 
pockets. 

C.  "Revenue  Shifting"  as  an  AltemaUve 
Tne  basic  concept  of  the  alternative  herein 

proposed  ("revenue  shifting")  has  been 
adapted  from  the  system  now  In  efl'ect  In 
Canada  for  the  division  of  personal  Income 
tax  collections  between  the  Dominion  and 
the  provincial  governments.  It  Involves  a 
substitution  of  a  sharing  of  the  Federal  per- 
sonal Income  tax  base  and  collection  facil- 
ities for  a  sharing  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's revenues.  Its  effect  is  to  shift  to  the 
states  a  portion  of  the  personal  Income  taxes 
now  collected  by  the  Federal  government. 

The  revenue  shifting  concept,  which  can 
accomplish  the  main  objectives  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  while  avoiding  Its 
weaknesses,  requires  legislation  which  will 

( 1 )  effect  an  across-the-board  reduction  In 
Federal  personal  Income  tax  rates  of  "X"  per 
cent,  "X"  being  the  percentage  required  to 
reduce  estimated  collections  for  Federal  use 
by  the  amount  of  the  revenue  which  la  to  be 
shifted  to  the  states; 

(2)  direct  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
collect  on  behalf  of  each  state  from  Its  resi- 
dents an  tuldltional  amount  equivalent  to 
"T"  per  oent  of  the  Federal  tax  collection, 
"Y"  being  the  percentage  required  to  equal 
the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  shifted  to  the 
states. 

(3)  authorize  each  state  to  direct  the  IRS 


to  reduce.  Increase  or  eliminate  the  amount 
of  the  state  share  to  be  collected  on  Its  be- 
half; 

(4)  require  that  tax  returns  for  the  Fed- 
eral and  state  tax  collections  be  made  on  a 
single  or  joint  form  in  which  It  Is  clearly 
Indicated  wblch  portion  of  an  Individual's 
tax  is  being  raised  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
government  and  which  on  behalf  of  tlie 
state. 

D.  Illustration  of  "Reventie  Shifting" 
Mechanics 

The  overall  objective  of  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  Is  to  Increase  state  and  local 
revenues  by  $5  billion  without  increasing 
the  existing  burden  on  taxpayers.  The 
revenue  shifting  proposal  can  achieve  this 
objective  In  the  manner  described  below, 
based  on  the  Tax  Foundation's  estimate  that 
the  Federal  government  will  collect  $93.7 
billion  in  personal  Income  taxes  In  FY  10'72. 

1.  Federal  personal  income  tax  rates  are 
reduced  by  5.34  per  cent  thereby  reducing 
the  personal  Income  tax  yield  by  $5  bil- 
lion. This  ■will  reduce  the  total  Federal  i>er- 
sonal  Income  tax  collections  to  $88.7  billion 
nationally. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  personal  Income  taxes 
which  It  Is  to  collect  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  IRS  is  directed  to  collect  on  be- 
half of  each  state  (unless  such  state  other- 
wise directs)  an  additional  Increment  which 
in  the  aggregate  would  result  In  the  distrib- 
ution to  the  states  of  $5  billion.  Based 
on  this  Illustration,  this  would  mean  that 
IRS  would  collect  an  Increment  of  5.6  per 
cent  above  the  amount  collected  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  government. 

3.  Assuming  no  state  gvecifically  directs 
otherwise,  the  collection  of  this  6.6  per  cent 
increment  above  the  personal  Income  taxes 
collected  by  the  IRS  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  government  would  result  In  a  dis- 
tribution to  the  states  of  $6  billion. 

4.  Under  this  proposal,  an  individual  state 
would  be  able  to  authorize  the  IRS  to  collect 
more  or  less  than  the  5.6  per  cent  Increment 
from  Its  residents.  Thus  a  state  which  elected 
not  to  have  IRS  collect  any  taxes  on  Its 
behalf  could.  In  effect,  provide  a  5.34  per 
oent  tax  cut  for  Its  residents.  On  the  other 
hand,  another  state  which  Is  particularly 
hard  pressed  for  revenue  could  elect  to  au- 
thorize the  IRS  to  collect  more  than  the  In- 
crement as  an  alternative  to  Increasing  Its 
sales  tax.  for  example. 

E.    Advantages   of   the    "Revenue   Shifting" 
Alternative 

1.  Because  the  states  have  the  power  to 
direct  IRS  to  increase,  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  amount  to  be  collected  on  their  behalf, 
they  retain  full  responsibility  fc»'  and  au- 
thority over  the  taxation  of  their  citizens  for 
state  and  local  needs.  No  precedent  is  set  for 
Federal  "ball-outs"  for  states  which  may 
have  overextended  themselves. 

2.  Because  the  pyersonal  income  tax  form 
filed  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will 
specify  how  much  of  the  tax  is  being  collected 
for  the  Federal  government  and  how  much 
for  the  state,  the  taxpayer  is  spared  the  illu- 
sion that  money  transferred  by  IRS  to  his 
state  Is  somehow  Washington's  money  and 
not  bla  money. 

3.  The  states  are  enabled  to  share  to  a 
greater  extent  in  what  has  been  the  Federal 
government's  |>er3onal  income  tax  base;  and. 
in  addition,  they  are  provided  with  the  con- 
venience and  economy  of  utilizing  the  exist- 
ing Federal  tax  collection  macMnery. 

4.  The  revenue  shifting  proposal  avoids 
making  the  States  dependent  on  the  Federal 
government  for  another  substantial  source 
of  Income,  and  therefore  avoids  the  danger  of 
ultimate  Federal  dictation.  Once  the  plan  Is 
In  operation,  its  cost  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment will  be  negligible,  amounting  as  It 
will  to  just  the  cost  of  transferring  to  each 
state  the  amount  collected  on  Its  behalf. 
Thus  the  system,  once  established,  would  not 
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b«  endangered  by  future  Con^easl^nal 
economlee.  i 

5.  It  ellmlnaitee  the  InvUlble  subsides 
which,  under  the  Revenue  Sharing  propotels, 
are  paid  to  some,  often  "low  tax  effort"  states 
*t  the  expense  of  the  more  urban.  !  In- 
dustrialized states  which  are  currently  ex- 
periencing the  most  critical  need  for  futide. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  psk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  an  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  \ 

The  ACTTNG  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia) .  the 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  ^ill 
and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  |the 
Record. 

S.  1577 
A    bill    to   provide    for   the   shifting   to  Ithe 

States   of  Federal    income   tax  colleotijns 

from  Individuals 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housi 
Representatives  of  the  United  States] 
America   in   Congress   assembled.    That 

part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  , 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  {relating  to 
credits  against  tax)  Is  amended  by  tiddlni  at 
the  end  of  subpart  A  of  such  part  IV  the 
following  new  section:  I 

"Sec.  41.  CasDrr  for  Taxes  To  Be  Shuteii  to 
THE  States.  ] 

"(a)  General  RvUe. — In  the  case  of  an 
Individual,  there  shaU  be  allowed  as  a  cridlt 
a^lnst  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  Ifor 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  $.64 
percent  of  the  taxpayer's  basic  Income  ^x. 

"(b)  Basic  Income  Tax. — For  purpoeei  of 
this  section,  the  term  "basic  Income  tax' 
means  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1.  3,  or 
1201(b)  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  !the 
simi  of  the  credits  allowable  under —      ! 

"(1)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit),  ; 

"(2)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  kn- 
come ) ,  and 

"(3)  section  38  (relating  to  Investmsnt 
credit) . 

"(c)  Exception. — The  credit  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  allowed  to  an 
individual  for  a  taxable  year  for  which  h<!  is 
a  nonresident  of  the  United  States  for  the 
entire  taxable  year." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginrSng 
after  December  31,  1971. 

"Sec.  2.  Shutotg  of  Tax  Collections  to  i  he 
States. 
Subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cod(  of 
1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thei  eof 
the  following  new  chapter: 
"Chapteb  7 — SHirriNO  of  Income  Tax  Odl- 

l*CTION9    TO    THE    STATES 

"Sec  1601.  ADomoNAL  Tax  To  Be  Paid  Oiter 
TO  States 
"(a)  ImpNDsltlon  for  Years  Beginning  Bel  ore 
January  1,  1973.— In  addition  to  other  taies, 
there  shall  be  Imposed  for  the  taxable  yqars 
beginning  after  December  31,  1971.  and  be- 
fore January  1.  1973.  on  the  Income  of  evjery 
Individual  who  is  a  resident  of  any  State  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year,  a  tax  equal  to  5.64  f^r- 
cent  of  the  taxpayer's  basic  Income  tax  [for 
the  taxable  year.  If  any  part  of  the  basic  In- 
come tax  is  allocable  to  a  State  which  ^as 
requested  that  a  different  rate  than  5.64 
percent  be  applied,  then  the  tax  on  the  pior- 
tlon  of  the  basic  Income  tax  allocable  i  to 
such  State  shall  be  computed  at  such  dif- 
ferent rate.  Such  request  for  a  different  rate 
of  tax  shall  be  recognized  only  If  made  [by 
the  legislature  of  a  State  with  the  conc^- 
renoe  of  the  Governor  of  such  State  and  nqti- 
flcation  of  the  desired  rate  is  transmitted!  ^° 
the  Secretary  before  the  beginning  of  he 
taxable  years  to  which  It  Is  to  apply. 


"(b)  iMPosmoN  FOR  Years  Beoinnino 
After  December  31,  1973. — In  addition  to 
other  taxes,  there  shall  be  imposed  for  any 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1972,  on  the  Income  of  every  individual  who 
is  a  resident  of  any  State,  at  the  rate  re- 
quested by  such  State,  a  tax  on  the  basic 
Income  tax  of  such  individual  for  such  tax- 
able year.  Such  request  for  the  rate  of  tax  to 
be  Imposed  shall  be  recognized  only  if  made 
by  the  legislature  of  a  State  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Governor  of  such  State  and 
notification  of  the  desired  rate  is  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  before  the  beginning  of  the 
taxable  years  to  which  It  Is  to  apply. 

"(c)  Basic  Income  Tax. — For  purposes  of 
this  chapter  the  term  'basic  income  tax'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
41(b). 

"(d)  Allocation. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  regulations  setting 
forth  the  manner  in  which  the  basic  Income 
tax  of  an  Individual  is  to  be  allocated  to  any 
State,  except  that — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  earned  Income  (as  de- 
fined in  section  911(b) )  which  is  attributable 
to  services  performed  outside  of  the  State 
of  the  taxpayers'  residence,  at  least  one-half 
of  the  basic  Income  tax  attributable  to  such 
earned  income  shall  be  allocated  to  the  State 
of  such  residence,  and 

"(2)  any  portion  of  the  basic  Income  tax 
which  is  attributable  to — 

"(A)  dividends,  interest,  or  royalties,  or 

"(B)  Income  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States, 

shall  be  allocated  to  the  State  of  the  tax- 
payers' residence. 

"(e)  Residence. — If  an  Indlviduel  is  a  resi- 
dent of  more  than  one  State  during  a  taxable 
year,  he  shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  this 
section  as  a  resident  only  of  the  State  in 
which  he  resided  during  such  year  for  the 
longer  period  of  time. 

"(f)  Assessment. — The  additional  tax  im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  assessed  and 
collected  In  the  manner  prescribed  in  this 
title  with  respect  to  the  tax  Imposed  by 
Chapter  1 . 

"Sec.  1602.  Payments  to  the  States. 

"As  soon  as  feasible  after  the  close  of  each 
calendar  quarter,  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  make  an  estimate  with  respect 
to  each  State  of  the  amount  collected  dur- 
ing the  calendar  quarter  under  section  1601 
on  basic  income  taxes  allocable  to  such 
State,  and  the  Secrettiry  shall  pay  over  to 
such  State  the  estimated  amount  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  such  State.  Proper  ad- 
justments shall  be  made  to  amounts  subse- 
quently paid  over  to  each  State  to  the  ex- 
tent prior  estimates  were  In  excess  of  or 
were  less  than  the  amount  actually  collected 
under  section  1601  on  the  basic  Income  taxes 
allocated  to  such  State. 

"Sec.  1603.  NoNDEDtrcTTBiurY    of    Taxes    in 
CoMPtmNO    Taxable    Income. 

"(a)  The  tax  Imposed  by  section  1601  to 
the  extent  the  rate  does  not  exceed  5.64  per- 
cent shall  not  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  to 
the  taxpayer  In  computing  taxable  Income 
under  chapter  1.  To  the  extent  the  rate  of 
tax  Imposed  by  section  1601  with  respect  to 
any  State  exceeds  5.64  percent,  it  shall  be 
deductible  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  a  State  Income  tax  of  the  type 
referred  to  In  section  1804. 

"(b)  If  any  of  the  tax  Imposed  on  an  in- 
dividual under  section  1601  for  a  taxable 
year  is  computed  at  a  rate  less  than  5.64 
percent,  then  any  income  taxes  paid  by  such 
Individual  to  such  State  for  such  taxable 
year  shall  be  disallowed  as  a  deduction  in 
computing  taxable  income  under  chapter  1 
in  the  amount  by  which  the  tax  under  sec- 
tion 1601  for  such  taxable  year  was  reduced 
by  the  request  of  such  State  for  a  rate  lower 
than  5.64  percent. 


"Sec.  1604.  Separate  Designation  on  In- 
come Tax  Return. 
"Any  tax  imposed  under  section  1601  with 
respect  to  any  State  and  collected  bv  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  be  shown  on 
the  same  return  as  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 1  or  section  3  with  respect  to  a  tax- 
payer, but  shall  be  shown  separately  on  such 
return  and  clearly  designated  as  a  tax  col- 
lected for  a  State  and  not  for  the  United 
States." 

Analysis  of  Bill 

The  bill  is  intended  to  reduce  Federal  in- 
come tax  collections  from  individuals  by 
approximately  $6  billion  and  to  authorize 
the  States  to  use  the  Federal  tax  system  as 
a  way  of  collecting  additional  income  tax 
revenue  for  them.  Initially,  for  a  2-year  period 
if  the  States  take  no  action,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  States  will  impose  additional  in- 
come taxes  equal  to  the  credits  against  the 
Federal  tax.  The  States,  however,  by  acting 
may  ask  the  Federal  Government  to  coUect 
for  them  a  higher  or  lower  amount  than  the 
amount  of  the  credits.  Alternatively,  a  State 
may  request  the  Federal  Government  to  col- 
lect no  taxes  for  it  at  all.  In  any  event,  how- 
ever, the  credits  against  Federal  tax  will  be 
unchanged.  After  the  initial  2-year  period, 
the  credit  against  Federal  income  taxes  re- 
mains the  same,  but  States  in  order  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  collect  any  taxes 
for  them  must  act  positively  to  express  the 
amount  of  the  rate  of  the  taxes  to  be  col- 
lected. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  bill  provides  that 
an  individual's  "Federal"  income  tax  liabil- 
ity is  to  be  reduced  by  a  credit,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  unless  the  State  provides  to  the 
contrary,  a  tax  equal  to  this  credit  is  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  State  where  the  individual 
resides  or  earns  the  income.  If  a  State  de- 
cides that  it  does  not  want  the  tax  imposed 
with  respect  to  Us  residents  or  Income  earn- 
ers, the  credit  against  Federal  tax  neverthe- 
less Is  available  and  the  individuals  involved 
will,  in  fact,  have  tax  reductions. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  credit  of  5.64  per- 
cent against  Federal  Income  tax.  This,  on 
the  basis  of  estimated  1971  collections  of 
$88.6  billion  for  individuals.  Is  expected  to 
provide  for  the  shifting  of  $5  billion  of  rev- 
enues. As  I  have  already  Indicated,  for  two 
years  all  States  will  receive  their  share  of 
this  money  unless  they  specify  they  want  It 
to  go  directly  to  the  taxi>ayers  instead.  Af- 
ter that  time,  the  States  must  specify  if 
they  want  their  share  of  the  funds  to  go  into 
the  State  treasury.  If  they  do  not  so  specify, 
the  collections  will  represent  tax  reductions 
for  the  individuals  Involved.  Deductions 
against  Federal  tax  are  not  permitted  for 
State  taxes  to  the  extent  represented  by  this 
shifted  revenue. 

The  mechanics  of  the  bill  are.  In  general 
terms,  set  forth  below. 

The  credit  against  Federal  tax  is  5.64  per- 
cent of  an  individual's  basic  Income  tax.  This 
basic  Income  tax  essentially  is  an  individual's 
present  tax  liability  before  reduction  for  this 
new  credit  (after  the  foreign  tax  credit,  the 
retirement  income  credit,  and  the  invest- 
ment credit).  It  is  the  amount  of  tax  an  In- 
dividual would  otherwise  pay  at  the  end  of 
his  tfixable  year  (Including  his  withheld 
taxes  and  his  estimated  tax  payments). 

The  bill  also  provides  the  manner  in  which 
these  funds  are  to  be  paid  over  to  the  States. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  imposition  of  an 
additional  tax  which  is  to  be  computed  on 
the  individual's  basic  Income  tax.  For  the 
first  two  years.  1972  and  1973,  the  additional 
tax  is  to  be  the  same  as  the  credit,  that  is 
5.64  percent,  unless  a  State  requests  a  dlf- 
i'erent  rate  which  may  be  either  higher  or 
lower  than  this  stated  percentage.  After  1972, 
each  State  must  specify  the  rate  to  be  im- 
posed for  the  additional  tax.  This  request 
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must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury by  the  State  with  the  approrval  of  both 
the  State  legislature  and  the  governor. 

Generally,  the  additional  tax  will  be  Im- 
posed on  the  residents  of  the  respective 
States.  However,  where  an  Individual  earns 
his  Income  In  one  or  more  States  and  re- 
sides In  another  SUte,  the  bill  provides  foi 
an  allocation  of  the  Individual's  basic  in- 
come tax  between  or  among  the  States  in- 
volved (according  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  but  stip- 
ulates that  at  least  one-half  of  a  taxpayer's 
basic  Income  tax  attributable  to  income 
earned  for  services  performed  outside  of  his 
State  of  residence  must  be  allocated  to  the 
State  of  residence.  Where  only  two  States 
are  Involved,  the  one  of  residence  and  the 
one  where  the  income  Is  earned.  It  Is  con- 
templated that  the  allocation  of  the  earned 
Income  will  be  on  a  50-50  basis.  Where  in- 
vestment income  is  Involved,  such  as  divi- 
dends, interest,  or  royalties,  the  Income  is  to 
be  allocated  to  the  State  of  residence. 

The  tax  funds  collected  are  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  States  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  a  quarterly  basis.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  to  make  a  quarterly  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  the  additional  taxes  which 
were  collected  on  behalf  of  each  State  and 
pay  this  estimated  amount  over  to  the  State 
following  each  calendar  quarter.  Subsequent 
ly  proper  adjustments  will  be  made. 

The  biU  provides  that  the  additional  tax 
Is  not  to  be  deductible  to  the  extent  of  a 
rate  up  to  5.64  percent. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yieM  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  the  proposal 
he  has  made  today.  I  say  this  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  general  revenue 
sharing  plan. 

I  have  supported  the  President's  main 
thrust  in  this  area  because  of  the  urgent 
need  of  local  governments  throughout 
the  country  for  some  assistance.  There 
Is  no  monopoly  or  virtue  in  this  matter. 
We  need  the  best  thinking  and  the  best 
proposals  that  the  Congress  and  the 
country  can  produce. 

One  of  the  virtues  of  the  legislative 
process  is  that  by  bringing  together  posi- 
tive and  constructive  ideas  we  can  very 
often  build  upon  and  broaden  legislative 
proposals  a  great  deal  more  than  any  of 
the  individual  proposals  originally  ad- 
vanced. 

I  think  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  a  very  useful  and  very 
proposals  that  the  Congress  and  the 
country. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks.  I  think  it  is 
most  helpful  that  we  have  new  ideas. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  the  able  Senator  from 
New  York  for  a  very  able  and  provocative 
presentation.  I  cannot  at  this  time  en- 
dorse completely  the  proposal  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  It  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  more  of  study  than  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  give  the 
matter  up  to  this  point. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  has  presented 
to  the  Senate  a  proposal  that  bears  very 
thoughtful  consideration,  one  that  could 
be  most  helpful  to  the  Congress  in  try- 
ing to  get  back  to  the  States  some  of  the 


tremendous  amounts  of  revenue  which 
have  been  taken  from  the  States. 

So,  I  strongly  commend  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  his  presenta- 
tion this  morning.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  revenue 
can  be  shared  with  the  States.  I  think 
that  cne  of  the  best  ways  is  not  to  take 
the  revenue  from  the  States  in  the  first 
place. 

As  I  understand  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  it  is  very  much  along  this  line. 
He  calls  his  proposal  revenue  shifting 
rather  than  revenue  sharing. 

At  this  point  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  whether  his  pro- 
l>osal  envisions  the  principle  of  not  tak- 
ing funds  from  the  States  in  the  first 
place  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  shar- 
ing revenue  with  the  States. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  ideal  to  be  worked  for. 
I  think  that  my  proposal  will  actually 
achieve  that  immediately,  but  it  will 
do  so  in  a  way  that  will  meet  existing 
emergencies  in  State  after  State 
throughout  the  Nation,  emergencies 
which  have  come  up  in  some  cases  so 
suddenly  that  State  legislatures  may 
not  be  able  to  mobilize  themselves  in 
time  to  meet  those  needs. 

My  proposal  would  provide  them  with 
a  source  of  revenue  over  which  they 
have  ultimate  control.  They  can  say, 
"Let  us  increase  or  decrease  the  rate." 
They  can  say,  "Do  not  collect  anything 
on  our  behalf."  Then  they  will  be  able 
to  pass  on  to  their  citizens  a  significant 
reduction  in  taxes,  which  is  the  objec- 
tive the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  in  mind.  However,  the 
mechanism  which  I  propose  would  pro- 
vide the  States  with  an  inexpensive 
means  of  broadening  their  tax  base  into 
the  general  income  tax  area. 

We  know  that  perhaps  the  only  one 
thing  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  eCBclently  is  to  collect  our  taxes. 
There  is  no  need  if  a  State  chooses  to 
follow  the  Federal  formulas  for  them 
to  duplicate  the  elaborate  collection  fa- 
cilities which  exist  in  every  town  and 
city  throughout  the  coxmtry, 

I  believe  my  proposal  has  that  virtue 
of,  in  effect,  reducing  Federal  taxes  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  States  with 
the  convenience  of  Federal  collection 
facilities. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  principle 
appeals  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  I 
might  say  that  in  listening  to  the  ad- 
dress this  morning  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  in  reading  his  remarks  I 
am  impressed  with  his  analysis  of  the 
revenue-sharing  proposal  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

I  have  kept  aji  open  mind  on  these 
proposals  and  I  plan  to  keep  an  open 
mind  on  them  for  some  time  yet.  I  am 
inclined  to  the  view,  however,  expressed 
by  the  able  Senator  from  New  York  this 
morning  that  the  special  revenue-shar- 
ing plans  appear  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
merit  while  the  general  revenue-sharing 
plan  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

In  talking  about  revenue  sharing,  I 
think  it  rather  important  that  we  re- 
member that  the  Federal  Government 


embarked,  as  it  Is,  upon  a  heavy  deficit 
spending  program  has  vei7  little  reve- 
nue to  share.  The  facts  are,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  under  figures  submitted  by 
the  administration  itself  there  will  be 
this  fiscal  year  a  Federal  funds  deficit  of 
$25  billion.  Assuming  the  administration 
is  correct  in  its  projection,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is,  there  will  be  another  deficit 
of  $23  billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
making  back-to-back  total  deficits  in  2 
years  of  at  least  $48  billion. 

So  when  we  talk  about  revenue  shar- 
ing it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  relate  to 
that  the  fiscal  situation  of  the  Govern- 
ment which,  in  my  judgment,  is  very 
severe  and  very  unsound. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  of  Federal  taxes 
and  spending  for  the  fiscal  years  1968 
through  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

FEDERAL  TAXES  AND  SPENDING  (ALL  YEARS  ARE  FISCAL 
YEARS,  JULY  1-JUNE  30) 

Fiscal  year- 


Federal  fund  receipts  In 
billions 
Individual  income  taxes. 
Corporate  Income  taxes. . 

Subtotal  (income  taxes). 
Excise  taxes  (excluding 

highway) 

Estate  and  gift. 

Customs 

Miscellaneous 

Total  Federal  fund 
receipts 

Federal  fund  expenditures  in 
billions: 

Total  outlays.  

Federal  fund  defrcils  (— ): 

Total  deficits 

Tnjst  fund  receipts  in 
bllUoRs: 

Total  recetpts 38       44        51        5b 

Trust  fund  outlays  in 
billions: 

ToUl  outlaw 36       36       40       48 

Trust  fund  surrfuses: 

Total  surpiusts  2         8        11         7 

Unihed  budget,  surpluses  or 
deficits  (-): 
Total  net  surplus  or 
dafieiK-) -K         3      -2    -18 


1968 

1969 

1971 

(esti- 

1970  mate) 

11972 

$69 
29 

«7 
37 

$90 
33 

Ml 

30 

»4 

37 

98 
.   10 

124 

11 
4 

2 

3 

123 

11 
4 

2 
3 

lis 

11 
4 
2 
4 

131 
11 

S 

2 
3 

5 
2 
4 

.  116 

144 

143 

139 

153 

143 
-27 

149 

-5 

156 
-13 

164 

-25 

176 
-23 

64 

53 
11 

-12 


I  Estimate. 

Note:  Trust  fund  totals  consist  mainly  of  Social  SacurHy 
contfibutions  and  payments. 

Source:  Office  ot  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  In  present- 
ing this  novel,  interesting,  and  provoca- 
tive proposal  captioned  "Revenue  Shift- 
ing" has  added  greatly,  I  feel,  to  the  op- 
portunities of  Congress  to  better  handle 
our  fiscal  affairs. 

The  objective  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  to 
reduce  the  concentration  of  revenues  in 
Washington  and  to  broaden  that  base  so 
that  the  individual  States  will  have  more 
revenues  to  handle  their  own  problems 
and  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  come  to 
tins  city  for  so  much  funding. 

In  connection  with  that,  it  was  brought 
to  my  attention  just  yesterday  that  an- 
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other  possibility  for  revenue  shading 
would  be  when  the  Interstate  hlghiway 
system  Is  completed,  which  will  not  b«  too 
far  off  now.  that  possibly  the  motor  ve- 
hicle taxes  or  a  major  portion  of  ttem 
which  are  levied  at  the  Federal  Jevel 
might  be  repealed,  and  the  States  to  use 
that  money  for  their  own  road  systetn.  I 
do  not  at  this  point  recommend  that  $ug- 
gestlMi,  but  I  throw  it  out  as  one  addi- 
tional possibility  for  revenue  sharing  to 
be  presented  along  with  the  program  pre- 
sented by  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  several  sentences  from 
the  statement  by  the  able  Senator  from 
New  York.  The  Senator  from  New  Y;ork 
stated: 


I  am  also  concerned  over  the  effect  of 
General  Revenue  Sharing  on  the  zeal  with 
which  State  and  local  officials  will  trj  to 
limit  their  expen<llturee.  The  precedent 
which  we  are  beln«  asked  to  establish  would 
open  the  way  for  these  officials,  at  llttlf  or 
no  political  cost,  to  moWUze  pressures,  to 
paas  on  to  the  Pederal  Oovermnent  the.  re- 
sponsibility for  flnanclng  an  ever  larger  share 
of  their  ever  larger  budgets.  This  precedent 
would  not  only  tend  to  erode  fiscal  aeU- 
reetralnt.  It  would  also  help  perpetrate  the 
Invidious  myth  that  moneys  dispensed  by 
Washington  are  somehow  not  the  s4me 
moneys  which  Washington  has  earlier  picked 
from  the  pockets  al  the  citizens  of  the  Sev- 
eral States. 

Mr.  President,  what  a  sound  statement 
that  is  and  how  infrequently  we  hear 
that  In  the  halls  of  Congress.  I  am  tre- 
mendously Interested  in  and  pleased  by 
the  statement  made  this  morning  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
although,  as  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  of 
these  remarks.  I  cannot  at  this  tUne 
endorse  his  proposal  because  it  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  study,  Just  as  the 
President's  revenue-sharing  plans  require 
a  great  deal  of  study.  But  I  do  feel  Ijhe 
Senator  from  New  York  made  a  tremetn- 
dous  contribution  to  the  Senate  and  to 
Congress  in  presenting  this  proposal  ttls 
morning. 

Mr.  BAKER.  M!r.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  remarks  made  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Bucklit),  and  the 
meaningful  colloquy  which  has  been  h&d 
by  the  dlstlngxilshed  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  this  very  thought- 
ful and  thought- provoking  maiden 
speech  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  with  the  Sena- 
tor on  the  Public  Works  Committee  sli^ce 
he  came  to  the  Senate  in  January  of  tHis 
year,  and  I  have  rapidly  developed  a 
strong  admiration  for  his  ability  and  flor 
his  promise.  The  people  of  New  Yc*k 
should  be  and,  I  am  sure,  are  proud  of 
Senator  Btjckley  and  will  be  well  served 
during  his  tenure. 

When  I  was  soliciting  cosponsorshlp  |>f 
8.  680,  the  administration's  general  reve- 
nue-sharing bill,  I  received  a  prompt  and 
polite  reply  from  Senatw  BTrcKiErln 
which  he  indicated  that  he  did  not  feel 
predisposed  to  cosponsor  at  that  time. 
Little  did  I  know  how  unpredlsposed  l^e 
was. 


As  principal  sponsor  of  S.  680,  and  In 
spite  of  my  great  admiration  for  the 
Senator's  excellent  speech  and  thought- 
ful legislative  proposal,  I  suppose  I  would 
be  laggard  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  gently 
disagree  with  his  assessment  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill  and  state  my  prefer- 
ence for  general  revenue  sharing  as  an 
alternative  to  the  "revenue  shifting"  that 
our  distinguished  colleague  has  proposed 
today. 

I  think,  in  fact,  that  we  have  more  in 
common  than  we  do  In  disagreement. 
First,  we  each  believe  strongly  In  the 
competence  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Second,  we  each  believe  in  the 
need  for  enhancing  that  competence  and 
thus  revitalizing  our  Federal  form  of 
Oovemment.  Third,  we  each  acknowl- 
edge the  urgency  of  the  fiscal  crisis  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  Fourth,  we  each 
recognize  that  the  tax  bases  commonly 
available  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments grow  less  rapidly  than  the  personal 
Income  tax  base,  largely  the  preserve  of 
the  Federal  Government  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  16th  amendment.  Fifth,  we 
each  deplore  the  rigidity  of  many  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs,  which  often 
require  States  and  localities  to  spend 
limited  resources  in  areas  not  compatible 
with  local  priorities. 

It  Is  out  of  these  basic  areas  of  agree- 
ment that  the  President's  general  reve- 
nue-sharing proposal  and  Senator  Buck- 
ley's revenue  shifting  proposal  come.  So 
we  are  both  headed  toward  alleviation  of 
the  same  problems  and  stimulation  of  the 
same  State  and  local  vitality.  What  we 
are  left  with  Is  a  difference  in  technique, 
what  are  really  tactical  questions  and  not 
strategic  ones. 

Let  me  comment  briefly  on  what  I  view 
to  be  the  most  laudable  aspect  of  the 
Senator's  proposal,  one  which  I  find  most 
thoroughly  agreeable  in  principle.  That 
is  the  feature  which  would  shift  to  the 
State  governments  the  political  decision 
as  to  whether  the  Senator's  proposed  in- 
come tax  reduction  would  continue  to  be 
collected  for  State  purposes.  This  featiire 
goes  directly  to  the  argument  made  by 
many  that  the  imit  of  Government 
spending  tax  revenues  should  bear  the 
political  responsibility — or  accoimtabil- 
ity.  if  you  will — for  raising  such  revenues. 
However,  even  this  element  of  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal  troubles  me,  and  for 
reasons  that  I  tried  to  articulate  when  I 
introduced  S.  680  on  February  9,  One  of 
the  two  most  often  cited  alternatives  to 
general  revenue  sharing  is  a  scheme  of 
Federal  tax  credits  against  State  personal 
income  taxes,  the  other  being  Federal 
assumption  of  welfare  costs. 

I  am  opposed  to  a  Federal  policy  that 
encourages  enactment  of  State  personal 
income  taxes,  because  I  cannot  avoid  the 
strong  suspicion  that  a  system  of  50  State 
income  taxes  would  serve  as  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  free  fiow  of  people, 
goods,  and  services  between  the  States. 
Even  property,  sales,  excise  and  corporate 
taxes  have  traditionally  been  used  by 
States  locked  in  a  lethal  competition  for 
Industry  and  Jobs.  So  the  States  find 
themselves  constantly  making  cruel 
choices  between  meeting  the  legitimate 
needs  of  their  citizens  for  services  and 
maintaining  a  tax  structure  that  en- 


courages rather  than  inhibits  an  expan- 
sion of  the  total  tax  base. 

A  great  virtue  of  sharing  Federtil  rev- 
enue is.  in  my  opinion,  that  it  avoids  any 
competition  between  the  States,  because 
the  Federal  revenues  to  be  shared  are 
generated  through  the  application  of  a 
tax  structure  that  is  uniform  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

Senator  Buckley's  bill  would  vest  in 
each  State  the  option  of  choosing  what 
proportion  of  its  own  tax  saving  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  would  continue  to 
collect  for  that  State's  own  uses.  It  la 
not  the  same  as  a  State  income  tax,  but 
it  is  very  close  indeed. 

I  would  make  two  other  very  brief  ob- 
servations. First,  as  the  Senator  himself 
points  out,  there  is  no  provision  in  his 
bill  that  would  require  that  a  State  pass 
through  to  any  of  its  political  subdivi- 
sions any  of  the  revenues  generated  by 
the  tax  reduction.  It  might  well  be  that 
in  each  case  State  government  would  be 
responsible  enough  to  assiu-e  that  cities 
and  counties  shared  in  the  proposed  re- 
lief. But  I  myself  prefer  a  requirement 
that  these  subdivisions  share  by  statute  in 
the  savings  that  would  accrue. 

Second.  I  would  comment  on  an  aspect 
of  the  Senator's  case  that  confuses  me  a 
little.  One  of  his  objections  to  the  ad- 
ministration's general  revenue-sharing 
proposal  is  that  it  woiild  be  "redlstribu- 
tlve,"  which  is  to  say  that  the  wealthy 
industrial  States  would  be  subsidizing  the 
less  wealthy  rural  States.  It  is  true  that 
the  President's  projposal  would  not  return 
to  New  York  State  each  tax  dollar  that 
it  contributes  to  the  $5  billion  total,  as 
would  the  Senator's  proposal.  It  Is  true 
that  the  President's  proposal,  because 
State  allocations  would  be  based  chiefly 
on  population,  would  have  a  slightly  re- 
distributive  effect.  But  the  effect  would 
be  very  slight  indeed. 

For  example,  may  I  cite  a  few  statistics. 
The  17  wealthiest  States  in  the  Union— 
as  measured  by  per  capita  taxable  per- 
sonal income — account  for  49.7  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population  and  58.3  per- 
cent of  its  personal  income.  These  17 
States  woiild  receive  50.8  percent  of  the 
allocations  under  the  President's  pro- 
posal. The  18  next  most  wealthy  States 
include  30.8  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation, 28.5  percent  of  the  Nation's  per- 
sonal incwne,  and  would  receive  29.7  per- 
cent of  the  $5  billion  proposed  to  be 
shared  by  the  President.  The  17  poorest 
States  in  the  Union  contain  19.7  per- 
cent of  the  population.  15.2  percent  of 
its  personal  income,  and  would  receive 
19.6  percent  of  the  general  revenue-shar- 
ing allocation.  So  the  resdistributive  de- 
ment of  the  President's  proposal  is  very 
slight,  much  less  redistributive  than  the 
special  revenue-sharing  proposals  that 
the  Senator — much  to  my  gratification — 
has  so  ringingly  endorsed  this  morning. 
I    might    end    by    adding — with    my 
tongue  slightly  in  my  cheek — that  ac- 
cording to  my  hurried  calculations,  the 
State  of  New  Yoric  would  apparently  re- 
ceive more  under  the  President's  pro- 
posal than  it  would  under  the  Senator's 
own  proposal.  This  Is  so  because  New 
York  is  a  very  populous  State  with  an 
excellent  revenue  exort  of  its  own. 
But  that  is  enough  In  defense  of  S.  680. 
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I  again  commend  the  Senator  for  an  ex- 
cellent, thoughtful,  and  constructive 
speech  and  piece  of  leglslatiou.  His  bill 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  clarifying 
many  of  the  issues  involped  in  various 
proposals  to  revitalize  State  and  local 
government.  I  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  my  talented  and  skillful 
cdleague. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  In  this 
colloquy.  I  c<Mnmend  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  contribution  and 
I  reserve  until  a  later  date  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
yielding. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  1579.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
203(k)(l)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  so 
as  to  require  certain  financial  informa- 
tion from  nonprofit  institutions  making 
application  for  real  property  under  such 
section.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations . 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  leglsIati<Hi  to  tighten 
procedures  used  in  the  transfer  of  sur- 
plus Federal  real  property  for  educa- 
tional or  public  health  use.  The  bill  would 
require  a  complete  financial  disclosure 
by  a  prospective  donee  of  Federal  real 
property  under  the  public  benefit 
allowance. 

This  legislation  grows  out  of  my  In- 
vestigation of  the  transfer  of  an  aban- 
doned Air  Force  Station  in  Oregon  to  a 
private  college.  On  the  surface,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a  worthwhile  act,  and  a  wise 
use  of  surplus  real  property. 

When  I  began  looking  into  this  par- 
ticular transfer,  however,  a  number  of 
items  of  interest  arose.  I  will  not  dwell 
on  them  today,  but  I  expect  to  have  more 
to  say  about  this  at  a  later  date. 

First,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
transfers  to  education  or  public  health 
institutions  are  free  transfers — ^the  Fed- 
eral land  is  given  to  the  donee.  The  tech- 
nical language  refers  to  "100  percent 
public  benefit  allowance."  The  donee 
must  use  the  prtHJerty  for  the  stated  use 
for  30  years  or  it  reverts  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  I  should  point  out  that 
there  is  an  instance  involving  the  school 
in  questiOTi  here  where  HEW  lifted  the 
condition  subsequent  on  the  posting  of  a 
surety  bond.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
30-year  period  is  there. 

When  valuable  Federal  real  property 
is  given  away — property  sometimes  worth 
millions  of  dollars — ^there  is  a  legitimate 
public  interest  in  seeing  that  such  gifts 
are  in  the  best  public  interest. 

I  think  that  my  colleagues  would  agree 
that  the  ability  to  finance  a  worthwhile 
program  at  any  site  is  depend»it  on  the 
financial  capacity  of  the  donee,  "nils  af- 
fects proper  and  beneficial  use  of  the 
property,  and  is  of  interest  to  the  Federal 
Qovemmoit.  the  State  officials,  and  the 
adjacent  local  communities.  In  the  spe- 
cific case  that  aroused  my  interest  in 
this  entire  area,  Adair  Air  Force  Station 
Is  to  be  given  to  United  States  Interna- 
tional University.  USIU  Is  headquartered 
In  San  Diego,  and  plans  to  operate  one 
of  its  branch  campuses  on  the  site.  I  will 


not  repeat  my  observations  about  the 
school,  and  the  need  for  another  private 
school  In  Oregon  today,  but  I  will  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  my  re- 
main on  the  floor  here  cki  Fet>ruary  9, 
1971,  at  page  2215  in  the  Record.  I 
also  would  point  out  additional  informa- 
tion about  USIU  was  supplied  on  Febru- 
ary 17  at  page  2977. 

Because  I  felt  that  any  recipient  of 
Federal  property  in  Oregon  must  have 
the  financial  capability  to  operate  a 
sound  educational  program  in  Oregon,  I 
looked  into  the  application  form  used  by 
the  San  Francisco  oCBce  of  HEW.  I  call 
attention  to  question  12  of  the  HEW  ap- 
plication, and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  question  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  question 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Qttestion  12 

13.  Olve  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  abUlty  to  finance,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  faculties  requested,  Including  ctrrange- 
ments  for  conversion,  or  construction,  staff- 
ing, operation,  and  maintenance.  Be  sure  to 
Include  the  following: 

(a)   CapltiU  outlay  budget,  •- 


(b)  Special  building  funds,  I . 

(c)  tJndlstrlbuted  reserve,  • . 

(d)  School  tax  rate,  I ■ — . 

(e)  Percentage  of  assessed  valuation  cur- 
rently bonded,  ( . 

(f)  Funds    avaUable    for    personnel    and 
maintenance,  $ . 


(g)  Amount  raised  by  taxation,  $- 
(h)  State  appropriations,  $- 


(1)  Other  (contracts,  services,  federal  pay- 
ments, etc.) ,  • . 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
application  form,  USIU  did  not  reply  to 
this  question  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
in  my  opinion.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  USIU  answer  to  question  12  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  answer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Answxk 

12.  The  University.  In  the  past  16  years, 
has  developed  into  a  major  Institution  under 
the  same  President  and  essentially  the  same 
Board  of  Trustees.  It  has  two  major  campuses 
in  the  San  Diego  area  plus  a  downtown  cen- 
ter for  the  performing  arts;  a  campua  in 
Steamboat  Springs,  Colorado:  a  campua  In 
London,  England;  a  campus  In  Nairobi, 
Kenya;  and  a  campus  in  Mexico  City.  The 
University's  income  comes  from  tuition  and 
fees  plus  gifts  from  corporations,  founda- 
tions, and  Individuals  who  are  interested  in 
a  strong,  academic  program  coupled  with  an 
emphasis  on  values  and  wholesome  campus 
living.  The  University  has  built  two  of  these 
campuses  from  vacant  land  and  has  pur- 
chased the  others.  The  same  program  of  de- 
velopment that  has  made  this  growth  and 
successful  operation  possible  wUl  be  utUlzed 
as  well  at  the  Adair  site.  The  fact  that  the 
major  portion  of  the  buildings  are  In  exist- 
ence on  this  Bite  makes  the  project  much 
easier  to  accomplish  than  those  that  have 
already  been  established  by  the  University. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Presidrait,  I 
think  any  reasonable  man  who  read  the 
HEW  form  and  the  USIU  answer  would 
see  that  USIU  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  met  in  January  with  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Elliot 
Richardson,  to  raise  the  many  questions 
I  had  about  this  transfer  and  the  school 


in  particular.  One  question  I  raised  con- 
cerned the  inadequate  answer  of  USIU 
to  the  HEW  question. 

In  my  response  on  February  3,  1971, 
frwn  Secretairy  Richardson,  after  he  had 
given  his  approval  to  the  transfer,  the 
Secretary  apparently  was  satisfied  that 
the  USIU  answer  was  satisfactory.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Richardson 
letter  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Sbcrctaxt  or  Hkalth,  Education, 

AND  Wn.rABS, 
Washlnsrton.  D.C.,  February  3, 1971. 
Hon.  Ma&x  Hattckld, 
United  State*  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deak  Sknato*  HATrmo:  After  our  discus- 
sion on  January  22  regarding  our  propoMd 
conveyance  oi  the  former  Adair  Air  Force 
StaUon.  CorvaUU,  Oregon  to  the  UB.  Int«r- 
natlonal  University,  I  requeatsd  my  Office 
of  Surplus  Property  Utilization  to  furnish 
me  with  factual  data  on  the  several  areas 
you  felt  were  not  fully  covered  in  the  Uni- 
versity's application  and  proposed  program. 

My  analysU  of  all  date  has  led  me  to  con- 
clude thait  USIU  programs,  multl-oampus 
concept,  and  willingness  to  assist  students 
to  reach  their  college  level  potential,  are  ex- 
citing and  attractive  to  college  age  students. 
Hence,  students  are  not  primarily  drawn 
from  the  State  In  which  a  USIU  campus  Is 
located,  but  from  all  States. 

USIU's  financial  status  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  performing  un- 
der their  proposed  program  at  Adair.  Pur- 
thermore.  since  no  local  or  State  funds  will 
be  mvolved  and  the  funds  to  be  spent  by 
USIU  at  Adair  will  help  the  economy  In  the 
area,  and  since  the  government  also  Is  no* 
risking  any  loss  If  USIU  does  not  complete 
Its  proposed  program,  I  can  only  conclude 
there  is  much  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
completing  this  conveyance.  Thus  far,  USIU 
has  more  than  kept  good  faith  In  meeting 
program  commitments  for  all  other  jMxipsr- 
tles  the  Department  has  conveyed  to  It. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  determined  to 
proceed  with  the  conveyance.  Tour  intwes* 
In  calling  my  attention  to  some  areas  of  pos- 
sible weakness  In  our  siirplus  real  property 
application  procedures  Is  appreciated,  and 
we  are  taking  steps  to  strengthen  these  pro- 
cedures. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

ElXJOT  RICHABDSON, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  ambiguity  In  the  Secretary's 
answer,  and  further  questions  of  mine,  I 
wrote  HEW  again,  asking  specifically 
about  this  question  and  the  USIU  an- 
swer. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
HEW  response  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  23,  1971. 
Hon.  Makk  O.  Hattieij), 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Sekator  Hatfibld:  Recently  you  re- 
quested our  opinion  on  the  answer  to  Item 
No.  12  In  the  application  of  the  United  States 
International  University  for  the  Adair  Air 
Force  Station. 

We  have  previously  pointed  out  that  the 
UnlversKy  has  fulfilled  all  of  the  program 
commitments  for  other  properties  conveyed 
under  our  Surplus  Property  Program.  In  ad- 
dition, we  believe  the  government's  right  to 
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revert  title  to  property  conveyed  under  our 
program  U  adequate  protection  against  mls- 
uae.  non-iue,  or  other  failure  to  oomplyi  with 
our  surplus  property  requirements.        j 

The  Department,  therefore,  determlnetl  the 
University's  ablUty  to  Snance  did  not  appear 
to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  accomprtishtoent 
of  the  proposed  program  for  Adair.  Yoi^  will 
recall  this  waa  the  position  the  Secretary 
took  when  he  wrote  to  you  on  February  3 . 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sol  EU.^on', 
Director,  Office  of  Surplus  Prope  -ty 
Utilization. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  rom 
this  answer  by  the  surplus  property  ^vi- 
sion at  HEW,  they  do  not  share  the  Sec- 
retary's concern  that  there  is  the  krea 
"of  possible  weakness  in  our  surplus  reel 
property  application  procedures. " 

In  light  of  this  attitude  of  HEW,  I 
think  it  important  to  examine  other 
USIU  applications  for  surplus  reel  ptx>p- 
erty.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  th^t  a 
letter  listing  recent  transfers — for  free 
I  might  add— to  USIU  from  HEW  apj?ear 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  ru)  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor*.  as 
follows : 

I>EP.«TMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION. 

AND  Welt  ABE, 
Washington.  DC,  December  4,  19  '0. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatpielb, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkah  Senator  Hatfield:  This  Is  In  j  eply 
to  your  request  for  a  list  of  properties  :on- 
veyed  to  United  States  InternatlonaJ  Uni- 
versity since  1962.  The  foUowlng  propebles 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Universltt.  or 
Its  predecessor,  California  Western  Univer- 
sity: 

380.57  acres — Camp  Elliott.  San  Die  50— 
Deed.  4/16/65. 

3.27  acres  to  U.S.  Fleet  Antl-Alr  Waifare 
Training  Center,  San  Diego — Deed.  6/I/56. 

50.56  acres — Camp  ElUortt.  San  Dlelro — 
Deed,  1/28/66. 

54.38  acres  and  71  bulidlngs,  Sundanc^  Air 
Force  Station,  Wyoming — Deed,  8/14/7(1. 

257.26  acres  and  35  buildings.  Camp  Aldalr 
Air  Force  Station,  CorvalUs,  Oregon-Ioc- 
cupaney  permit  Issued  pending  preparajUon 
of  deed. 

Sometime  ago.  the  University  expressed  an 
Interest  In  a  portion  at  the  Oxnard  Air  Jbrce 
Base  In  California.  However,  this  Is  an  Air- 
port facility  and  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Agency 
has  been  working  toward  establlslUng  a  ofam- 
merclal  airport  at  Oxnard.  If  the  alrpo»t  Is 
established,  as  planned,  the  property  wiuld 
nort  be  available  for  educational  uses.      ] 

We  know  of  no  other  property  in  wiich 
the  University  Is  interested. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Llotd  Tatloh, 
Acting  Director,  Office  of  Surplus, 

Property  Utiltzatioii. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  recent  appUcation  of  USIU  th£  t  I 
am  aware  of  was  filed  in  September  I1J70, 
In  the  San  Francisco  HEW  office.  I  pre- 
sume the  application  form  was  the  same. 
It  requested  transfer  of  Oxnard  Air  Force 
Base  to  UBIU.  [ 

I  reviewed  a  copy  of  the  USIU  appli- 
cation for  the  Oxnard  base.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  even  find  any  answer  to 
question  12,  or  for  that  matter,  for  qi|es- 
tions  11  through  15.  The  only  reference 
to  financing  is  the  certification  tlxat 
USIU  "has  funds  available  and  will  use 
them  for  the  purpose  as  described  abovje." 


Another  application  for  transfer  of 
siuplus  real  property  was  filed  by  USIU 
for  Sundance  Air  Force  Station,  In 
Wyoming.  This  property  was  transferred 
to  USIU  in  August,  1970, 1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Denver-HEW  applica- 
tion form  question  relating  to  financing, 
and  the  USIU  answer  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  question 
and  answer  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ABILriT    TO    FINANCE    AND    OPERATE 

7.  (a)  01  ve  statement  of  sources  of  present 
financing  for  operations  and  for  develop- 
ment of  new  facilities,  including  statement 
as  to  the  current  avallabUlty  of  funds  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  use.  (Complete  budget 
or   treasurer's   report   not   required.) 

(b)  If  program  contemplates  major  devel- 
opment costs  and  funds  are  not  currently 
available,  state  proposed  plans  and  sovirces 
for  securing  funds  to  carry  out  the  program 
and  development. 

USIU    RESPONSE    TO    HEW    QUESTION    7 

SUNDANCE 

It  Is  Intended  to  use  the  property  for  edu- 
cational purposes  as  a  part  of  the  University 
program.  It  is  estimated  that  It  will  be  used 
to  accommodate  approximately  300  students. 
The  sources  of  revenue  to  operate  the  pro- 
gram win  come  from  tuition  and  fees,  aug- 
mented by  gifts  from  foundations,  corpora- 
tions, and  individuals. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  noted  here  that  on  the  Xerox 
USIU  answer  I  have,  following  the  typed 
answer  set  out  above,  is  a  Xeroxed  pen 
entry  "See  attached  program."  When  I 
read  that,  I  could  find  no  mention  of  par- 
ticular finances. 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  another  aspect  of  this  HEW  ap- 
proval of  the  USIU  applications. 

While  HEW  Office  of  Surplus  Property 
officials  say  they  find  nothing  wrong  with 
the  USIU  financing,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation officials  at  HEW  have  supplied  me 
with  some  very  interesting  information. 

For  2  years,  USIU  has  requested  ex- 
tensions of  the  date  on  which  their  HEFA 
loans  were  due.  The  school  did  not  make 
a  $41,180  pajrment  last  December,  and 
requested  an  extension  of  the  due  date 
until  February  15. 1  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  from  Richard  Holden,  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  appear  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  Health, 

EDTTCATION,  AND  WELFARE, 

Washington.  D.C..  Mar.  3,  1971. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  February  23  concerning  the 
Direct  Loan  Program  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963,  and  specifically 
U.S.  International  University  in  California. 

As  of  February  8,  1971,  there  were  620 
loans  outstanding  under  the  Direct  Loan 
Program.  Of  these,  we  agreed  to  a  temporary 
moratorium  on  loan  repayments  at  the  re- 
quest of  13  Institutions. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  loan, 
U.S.  International  University  was  required 
to  make  a  debt  service  reserve  deposit  of 
t33,000  and  a  semi-annual  Interest  payment 
of  •18,180  on  January  1,  1971.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  institution,  we  agreed  to  extend 


the  payment  date  to  February  15,  1971  On 
February  17,  1971,  the  total  amount  of 
$41,180  was  paid  to  the  Trustee  Bank. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  R.  Holden, 
Director.  Division  of  Academic  Facilitiei. 

Department    of   Health,    Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C,  Jan.  12, 1971 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield  ;  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  6  concerning  UJS.  Interna- 
tional University. 

Enclosed  Is  a  schedule  showing  the  partic- 
ipation of  this  University  in  the  Academic 
Facilities  Program  authorized  by  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  (HEFA)  of  1963,  as 
amended.  Only  one  direct  loan  has  been  ap- 
proved, and  this  one  in  the  amount  of  »i,- 
212,000,  which  was  approved  in  FY  1967,  was 
used  together  with  a  Title  I  Grant  to  assist 
In  financing  the  construction  of  an  academic 
complex  on  the  Elliott  Campus.  The  loan 
was  closed  In  October  1968. 

A  debt  service  reserve  payment  due  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  was  not  made  in  a  timely  man- 
ner. However,  the  payment  was  made  to  the 
Trustee  within  60  days  after  the  due  date. 
An  additional  debt  service  reserve  payment 
of  $23,000  and  an  Interest  payment  of  $18,- 
180  became  due  January  1,  1971,  and  the 
University  has  requested  until  February  15, 
1971,  to  make  these  payments.  Permission  for 
this  extension  has  been  granted. 

Construction  of  the  five  projects  for  which 
Title  I  Grants  have  been  approved  is  being 
delayed,  according  to  advice  from  our  re- 
gional office,  due  to  the  difficulty  being  en- 
countered by  the  University  In  raising  the 
required  matching  funds.  On  two  of  these 
projects  (4-9-00399-0  and  4-9-00429-0)  the 
University  has  filed  applications  under  Sec- 
tion 306  of  HEFA  for  annual  Interest  grants 
to  assist  In  meeting  part  of  the  debt  service 
on  private  loans.  These  annual  Interest  grants 
have  not  yet  been  approved. 

Although  requested,  we  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  University's  recent  fi- 
nancial reports. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  R.  Holden. 
Director,  Divieion  of  Academic  Facilities. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  conclusion,  Mr 
President,  I  wi5h  to  note  that  my  con- 
cern Is  not  limited  to  my  State,  Adair 
Air  Force  Station,  or  USIU. 

The  Federal  surplus  real  property  pro- 
grams transfers  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  Federal  property  every  year.  The  pub- 
lic must  be  protected  to  insure  that  these 
free  transfers  are  not  abused.  The  30- 
year  reversion  offers  some  protection  for 
the  Government,  but  I  think  more  initial 
financial  disclosure  would  stop  some 
problems  from  arising. 

Under  my  bill,  a  complete  financial 
statement  including — but  not  limited 
to — an  audit  by  the  donee  would  be  re- 
quired when  the  application  was  filed 
with  HEW.  The  complete  aoplication— 
including  this  financial  information- 
would  be  filed  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  where  the  property  is  located. 
There  it  could  be  examined  by  anpropri- 
»te  State  officials  in  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion or  public  health,  the  citizen  base 
utilization  committee,  or  other  interested 
parties.  I  think  this  action  would  stop 
some  problems  from  arising. 
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By  Mr.  PERCY: 

8.  1580.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  middle-aged 
and  older  workers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

8.  1581.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
duct, within  the  Public  Health  Service,  of 
a  training  program  of  State  inspectors 
of  long-term  health  care  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfaj«. 
By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  1582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  grants 
for  the  training  and  retraining  of  nurses 
aides  and  orderlies; 


of  such  Individuals.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


8.  1583.  A  bm  to  amend  title  VH  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  train  certain 
veterans,  with  appropriate  experience  as 
paramedical  personnel,  to  serve  as  medi- 
cal assistants  in  long-term  hesilth  care 
facilities.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart)  : 

8. 1584.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3. 1585.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Xvm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
coverage,  under  part  A  of  such  title,  of 
certain  drugs  which  are  prescribed  and 
furnished — whenever  possible — by  ge- 
neric name; 

8. 1586.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  more  uniform  standards  for 
determining  eligibility  for  the  assistance 
authorized  to  be  provided,  under  various 
Federal  programs,  to  facilities  for  long- 
term  health  care — or  to  the  patients 
thereof;  and 

S.  1587.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  study  and  Investigation  of  the 
provision,  under  State  programs  ap- 
proved imder  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Seciuity  Act,  of  care  to  individuals  In 
long-term  health  care  facilities  will  be 
required  to  comply  with  appropriate  li- 
censing standards;  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

8. 1588.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  senior  citizens'  community 
centers,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8. 1589.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Dl  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  au- 
thorize grants  for  projects  to  develop  or 
demonstrate  programs  designed  to  re- 
habilitate elderly  patients  of  long-term 
health  care  facilities  or  to  assist  such 
patients  In  attaining  self -care.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  1590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  de- 
duction of  all  expenses  for  medical  care 
of  a  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  if  either  of 
them  attained  the  age  of  65.  and  to  ppo- 
nde  a  credit  or  refund  of  social  security 
taxes  withheld  from  the  wages  of  cer- 
tain Individuals  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  65  and  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  tax  on  self -employment  income 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  1591.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  new 
transportation  services  to  elderly  per- 
sons, to  authorize  studies  and  demonstra- 
tion services  to  the  elderly,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs — by 
unanimous  consent. 

(  1 )    IMPROVED  CARE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  a  comprehensive  and 
far-reaching  package  of  12  bills  designed 
to  alleviate  the  problems  of  this  Nation's 
20  million  elderly  citizens. 

In  the  United  States  today,  when  a 
person  reaches  age  65,  he  frequently  finds 
he  must  do  more  than  adjust  emotionally 
and  psychologically  to  his  retirement.  He 
must  adapt  himself  to  an  mtirely  new 
style  of  life. 

Ironically,  just  at  the  period  in  hla  life 
when  the  older  American  could  benefit 
most  from  a  higher  income,  he  often  suf- 
fers a  drastic  drop  in  Income.  Just  as  he 
discovers  that  his  body  is  lees  nimble,  he 
sees  that  transportation  costs  are  rising, 
while  service  is  deteriorating^ — if  not  dis- 
appearing altogether.  Just  as  he  begins 
to  find  it  necessary  to  buy  more  medica- 
tion and  visit  the  doctor  more  frequently, 
he  watches  medical  costs  zoom  skyward 
at  an  unbelievably  high  rate.  And  just  at 
the  age  when — because  of  his  decreased 
mobility,  inadequate  income,  and  declin- 
ing health — he  feels  the  greatest  need  to 
live  in  comfortable,  familiar  surround- 
ings close  to  the  people  he  knows  and 
loves,  he  frequently  is  foirced  to  give  up 
his  home  or  is  shunted  off  to  a  nursing 
home. 

In  its  recent  report  on  "Developments 
in  Aging,"  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  points  out  that  the  problems  of 
the  aging  will  not  be  solved  by  "Umld 
tinkering  or  stc^-gap  proposals,"  and 
calls  for  "bold,  imaginative,  and  far- 
reaching  action  on  several  fronts."  My 
legislative  package  is  an  attempt  to  solve 
the  manifold  problems  of  the  aging: 
Housing,  health  and  long-term  care,  in- 
come maintenance,  and  taxes,  and  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  each  of  my 
proposals.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  text 
of  each  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

(2)    C»MMUNrrT  CENTERS  FOR  SENIOR  cmZENS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  my  first 
proposal  would  create  special  imits — 
community  centers  for  senior  citizens — 
to  provide  a  focal  point  in  a  community 
for  all  senior  citizen  activities  and  social 
services.  Under  my  bill,  the  elderly  would 
be  able  to  go  to  a  single  center  to  obtain 
information  or  help  with  such  matters 
as  low-cost  meals,  transportation,  legal 
and  employment  counseling,  and  recrea- 
tionsd,  social,  educational,  and  cultural 
programs.  This  measure,  patterned  after 


the  highly  successful  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act,  would: 

Authorize  a  total  of  $320  million  over 
the  next  3  fiscal  years  for  grants  to 
the  States  for  the  construction  and  ini- 
tial staflang  of  senior  citizens  community 
centers  to  provide  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  social  services  to  the  elderly. 

Require  submission  of  a  State  plan 
which  sets  forth,  among  other  things,  a 
program  of  construction  based  on  a  sur- 
vey of  need  and  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
promulgate  other  rules  and  regulations 
regarding  such  construction. 

State  Congress'  intention  that  all  pro- 
grams funded  londer  title  III  and  title  IV 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  be  provided 
through  these  community  centers  and 
that  senior  citizens  in  each  community 
be  involved  in  designing  local  programs. 

Authorize  block  grants  to  the  States 
totaling  $310  million  over  the  next  three 
fiscal  years  to  be  distributed  to  local  com- 
munity centers  according  to  procedures 
set  out  in  a  State  plan  for  the  support  of 
local  programs. 

(3)   HOirsZNC 

The  second  bill  aims  to  rehabilitate  the 
only  two  housing  programs  designed  ex- 
clusively for  the  elderly,  the  FHA  sec- 
tions 202  and  231  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  It  also  seeks  to  coordinate  and  max- 
imize the  effectiveness  of  the  21  housing 
programs  now  In  existence  which  deal 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  elderly.  As 
now  written,  the  bill  calls  for  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Housing  for  the  Elderly 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  accomplish  this  coordi- 
nation, but  this  is  only  one  of  several 
possible  approaches.  Entitled  the  "Hous- 
ing for  the  Elderly  Act,"  tiie  bill  would  do 
the  following: 

Housing  for  the  Elderly  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  administer,  plan,  and  coordinate 
housing  programs  for  the  elderly. 

Direct  the  Assistant  Secretary:  First, 
to  make  maximum  use  of  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959  In  providing 
housing  and  related  facilities  for  the 
elderly,  and  second,  to  carry  out  studies 
and  make  recommendations  for  action  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  in 
rural  areas,  Including  the  possibility  of 
emergency  grants  for  the  repair  and  re- 
habilitation of  dwelling  units. 

Amend  section  231  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  permit  private  nonprofit 
sponsors  flexibility  in  the  design  of  pro- 
jects so  that  one  facility  may  Include  res- 
idential units  as  well  as  a  combination  of 
long-term  care  units. 

Authorize  $25  million  in  each  of  the 
next  three  fiscal  years  for  a  demon- 
stration program  of  grants  for  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  multipurpose 
facilities  or  campuses  centering  on  an 
intensive  care  unit  and  including  res- 
idential, convalescent,  and  skilled  nurs- 
ing care  units  for  the  elderly. 

(4)   TRANSPORTATION 

In  an  attenwt  to  help  Increase  the 
mobility  of  older  Americans  and  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age 
against  senior  citizens  appljlng  for  auto- 
mobile insurance,  I  am  introducing  my 
third  bill,  entitled  the  "Senior  Citizens 
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Transportation  Services  Act."  It  would 
do  the  following: 

Require  half  fares  on  mass  transit! fa- 
cilities for  mass  transit  systems  to  be 
eligible  for  Urbsin  Mass  Tran^wrtation 
Assistance  Act  funds. 

Require  half  fares  on  trains  and  biases 
crossing  state  lines  during  nonpeak 
hours. 

Require  half  fares  on  domestic  alrllhes 
on  a  seat-available  or  standby  basis. 

Extend  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act 
of  1968  to  cover  mass  transit  faoili- 
tles  thereby  strengthening  the  Federal 
Government's  hand  In  insuring  access  by 
the  aged  and  the  handicapped  to  mass 
transit  facilities. 

Authorize  an  appropriation  of  12.5 
million  tn  each  of  the  next  two  flical 
years  for  a  program  of  transportation 
demonstration  projects  In  the  Admini- 
stration on  Aging  to  explore  ways  of 
Increasing  the  mobility  and  decreasing 
the  isolation  of  the  elder'y. 

Make  It  a  Federal  crime  pimishaible 
by  fines  up  to  $10,000  to  deny  airtomoime 
liability  and  personal  Injury  insurance 
to  any  person  age  65  or  over  solely ;  on 
the  grounds  of  age. 

(5)   INCOMK  MAHrrSNAMOl  AlTy  TAX  KZLJK* 

To  provide  much-needed  tax  relief  for 
the  elderly,  I  am  proposing  my  fourth  UlU, 
which  would: 

Permit  the  deduction  of  all  expenses 
for  medical  care  of  a  taxpayer  suid  his 
spouse  if  either  of  them  has  attained  age 

^5  J. 

Provide  a  credit  or  refund  of  soqlal 

security  taxes  withheld  from  the  wa|;es 

of  individuals  65  years  of  age  and  orer 

on  an  Income  up  to  $1,680  a  year  and  a 

corresponding  reduction  in  the  tax  on 

the  Income  of  self-employed  individuals. 

Because  an  Individual's  pension  bene- 
fits are  generally  based  upon  his  entire 
woriring  record,  unemployment  at  age 
45  or  later  can  have  a  severe  and  ad- 
verse effect  upon  his  retirement  income. 
If  a  person  loses  his  Job  after  the  age  of 
45  and  finds  himself  virtusJly  unemploy- 
able, he  will  suiter  reduced  pension  bene- 
fits. Unfortunately  age  discrimination! in 
the  field  of  employment  is  quite  common 
these  days;  the  result  Is  that  more  afid 
more  people  are  without  jobs  and  face 
reduced  pension  benefits  when  they  re- 
tire. My  fifth  proposal  seeks  to  alleviate 
this  problem  by  combining  employmant 
counseling  and  training  services  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  with  opportunities 
for  community  service  employment.  Ttie 
bill  would: 

Establish  counstilng.  training,  sup- 
porting services,  and  research  activities 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  aid  older 
workers  45  years  of  age  and  over  who 
are  unemployed  or  are  seeking  new  em- 
ployment. I 

Direct  the  Comptroller  General  to  i^e- 
view  Job  opportunities  in  the  executive 
branch  to  find  employment  possibilitlies 
for  older  workers. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  public  6r 
private  nonprofit  organizations  to  pay 
90  percent  of  the  coet  of  projects  employ- 
ing low-income  people  over  55  In  coi^i- 
munlty  service  activities.  I 

(•)   RXALTH  Mm  LONO-TXaiC  CAKX 

To  relieve  the  elderly  from  an  expen$e 
they  find  inordinately  biirdensome,  ray 


sixth  bill  would  extend  medicare  cover- 
age to  prescription  drugs  at  no  cost  to 
the  consumer.  The  sixth  bill  would: 

Provide  for  an  imlimited  supply  of 
prescription  drugs  at  no  cost  to  the  con* 
sumer. 

Provide  for  a  formulary  of  drugs  eligi- 
ble for  reimbursement  to  be  prepared 
by  a  formulary  committee  made  up  of 
doctors,  pharmacists,  and  consimier  rep- 
resentatives. 

Authorize  whenever  possible  the  listing 
and  selling  of  drugs  by  generic  names. 

Authorize  the  committee  to  set  the 
maximum  allowable  cost  of  drugs. 

Direct  the  ctHnmittee  to  place  only  the 
lowest  cost  drugs  on  the  formulary  when- 
ever possible. 

Require  pharmacies  generally  to  sup- 
ply the  lowest  cost  version  of  a  drug  If  all 
available  versions  are  in  other  ways 
identical. 

Require  that  pharmacies  be  reim- 
bursed at  a  rate  to  Include  a  fee  for  pro- 
fessional services  not  to  exceed  the  me- 
dian of  all  fees  charged  within  a  par- 
ticular State  or  region  of  the  country. 

Bills  seven  through  12  seek  to  Improve 
long-term  care  for  the  elderly  by  pro- 
viding better  mechanisms  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  nursing 
home  standards.  Additionally,  this  legis- 
lation provides  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel employed  in  long-term  care  fa- 
cilities, with  special  emphasis  upon  uti- 
lizing the  talents  of  medical  corpsmen 
returning  from  Vietnam.  A  summary  of 
each  of  these  bills  follows : 

(7)    UMirOSM    U>KO-TntM    HKALTH    CASE 
rACIUTT    STANDARDS    ACT 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  consultation  with 
other  'relevant  Government  oCQclals,  to 
conduct  a  study  and  review  of  various 
Federal  programs  which  provide  assist- 
ance to  facilities  for  long-term  care — or 
to  the  patients  of  such  facilities — In  or- 
der to  develop  greater  uniformity  under 
these  programs  of  the  designations  em- 
ployed and  the  standards — tjTpe  and 
quality  of  patient  care,  staffing,  mainte- 
nance, licensing,  and  inspecting,  et 
cetera — imposed  with  respect  to  eligibil- 
ity for  Federal  assistance. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  recommend 
remedial  legislation  to  Congress  within  1 
year  from  the  psissage  of  the  legislation. 

(8)  A  BUX  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  STtTDY  OF  THE 
MEDICAID  STSTEK  IN  ORDER  TO  ASSTTRE  BETTER 
HEALTH  CARE  FOR  IIfDIVIDTTAI.S  IN  LONG-TERM 
CARE    FAdLITtES 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  feasibi)Iity  of  requiring  as  a  stand- 
ard for  eligibility  that  one  State  agency 
have  ttie  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing the  medicaid  program  and  for  li- 
censing and  inspecting  long-term  care 
facilities: 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  reccHxunend 
remedial  legislation  to  Congress  within 
1  year  from  the  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

(9)  A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  DEMONSTRATION 
PBOGIAM  FOK  THE  REHABILITATION  AND  KE- 
MOTIVATION  or  PATIENTS  IN  LONG-TERM 
CARS    FACILmES 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $35  million  over 
the  next  4  years  for  grants  to  cover 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  projects  to 
develop  or  demonstrate  programs  de- 


signed to  rehabilitate  aged  in-patients 
of  long-term  care  facilities  or  to  assist 
such  inpatients  to  attain  self-support 
or  self-care. 

(10)  A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF 
NURSES'  AIDES  AND  OROERLOM  FOR  NDRSINO 
HOMES 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $17.5  million  over 
the  next  4  fiscal  years  for  a  program 
of  grants  to  assist  pubUc  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  in  conducting  programs 
for  the  training  of  personnel  as  nurses' 
aides  or  orderlies  for  nursing  homes. 

(11)  A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF 
MEDICAL    ASSISTANTS    FOR    NURSING    HOMES 

Authorizes  a  totajl  of  $17.5  million  over 
the  next  4  fiscal  years  for  a  program  ol 
grants  to  medical  schools  for  the  re- 
training of  discharged  Armed  Forces 
medical  corpsmen  as  m^dicELl  assistants 
for  long-term  care  facilities. 

(12)  A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAM WITHIN  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
FOR  STATE  INSPECTORS  OF  LONG-TERM  HEALTH 
CARE    FACIUTIES 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $17.5  million  over 
the  next  4  fiscal  years  to  finance  a  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  training  program  for 
State  officers  or  employees  who  have  the 
responsibility  to  inspect  long-term  fa- 
cilities for  compliance  with  Federal  and 
State  rules,  standards,  and  regulations. 

EXH3IT    1 

S. 1680 

A  bill  to  provide  Increased  employment  op- 
portunltiee    for    middle-aged    and    older 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 

Representativet    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Conffress  assembled, 

TTTLS    I— QENERAIi    PROVI8IONB 

SHORT    TITLX 

8bc.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers  Employ- 
ment and  Ontnmiinlty  Servloe  Act." 

DECLARATION     OF    FINDtNaS 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  In  a  period  of  great  affluence,  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers  find  It  Increasingly 
difficult  to  regain  employment  when  out  of 
work  and  to  retain  employment: 

(2)  Inflation  has  forced  middle-aged  and 
older  persons  to  bear  growing  economic  bur- 
dens, particularly  if  they  are  Uvlng  on  lim- 
ited, fixed  incomes: 

(3)  the  Age  Dlacrlmlnatlon  in  Employment 
Act  of  1967  cannot  reasonably  be  ezp>ected 
without  supplementary  legislation  to  oope 
adequately  with  age  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment and  to  provide  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  middle-aged  and  older  workers; 

(4)  the  incidence  of  unemployment,  espe- 
cially long-term  unemployment  with  result- 
ant deterioration  of  skill,  morale,  and  em- 
ployer acceptablllity,  is  higher  among  work- 
ers age  forty-five  and  over  than  among 
jrounger  workers; 

(5)  as  a  result  of  unemployment,  under- 
employment in  low-skill  Jobs,  and  retire- 
ment with  severely  reduced  incomes,  mil- 
lions of  persons  age  forty-five  and  over  live 
in  poverty; 

(6)  more  than  a  million  men  between  the 
ages  of  fifty-five  and  sixty-four  have  given 
up  the  active  search  for  work  and  thousands 
of  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of 
sixty-two  to  sixty-four  have  retired  with 
Inadequate  benefits; 

(7)  there  is  almost  no  opportunity  for 
continued  training  and  education  for  older 
individuals  who  are  employed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  dynamic  economy  and  changing 
technology; 

(8)  the  loss  to  the  economy  of  the  po- 
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tential  production  of  goods  and  services,  and 
the  costs  of  unemployment  compensation 
kcd  public  assistance,  can  be  reckoned  in 
billions  of  dollars; 

(9)  the  loss  to  the  Individual  in  terms  of 
frustration,  impaired  morale,  loss  of  the 
sence  of  worth  and  dignity,  and  of  his  status 
within  the  family  and  society.  Is  incalculable; 
and 

(10)  providing  such  individuals  with  op- 
portunities for  useful  work  will  Increase 
their  Incomes,  benefit  their  physical  and 
mental  well-being,  and  strengthen  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  103.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  and  to  assist  programs  which  wUl — 

(1)  afford  the  middle-aged  and  older 
worker  a  range  of  real  and  reasonable  op- 
portunities for  employment. 

(3)  eliminate  arbitrary  discriminatory 
practices  which  deny  work  to  qualified  per- 
■ODS  solely  on  account  of  age; 

(3)  Increase  the  availability  of  jobs  by 
finding  new  work  opportunities,  including 
part-time  employment  to  supplement  in- 
come and  to  facUitate  the  transition  to  full 
retirement  or  the  return  to  full-time  work; 

(4)  Improve  and  extend  existing  prxsgrams 
designed  to  facilitate  training  and  the  match- 
ing of  skills  and  Jobs; 

(5)  assist  middle-aged  and  older  workers, 
employers,  labor  unions,  and  educational 
Institutions  to  prepare  for  and  adjust  to 
anUclpated  changes  in  technology  in  JcAjs, 
In  educational  requirements,  and  in  per- 
sonnel practices;  and 

(6)  stimulate  innovative  approaches  to 
provide  increased  employment  oppotrtuni- 
tles  for  middle-aged  and  older  persons. 

AUTHORISATION 

Sec.  104.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  tlUe  n  of  this  Act,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  9140,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  en<Ung  June  30,  1972, 
and  $210,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1973. 

EQUITABLE   DISTRIBUTION    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretaj^  of  Labor  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  Act  among  the  States  and  between  uTi>an 
and  rural  areas. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  106.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  titles  n  and  IV  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regtilatlons 
u  he  deems  necessary; 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In 
•cooidance  with  secUon  3109  of  Utle  6,  United 
States  Code; 

(3)  appoint  such  advisory  oooamltteee  com- 
posed of  private  citizens  and  public  officials 
who.  by  reason  of  their  experien<:e  or  train- 
ing, are  knowledgeable  In  the  area  of  Job 
opportumties  for  middle-aged  and  older  in- 
dividuals, as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise 
blia  with  respect  to  his  functions  imder  this 
Act;  and 

(4)  utUize,  with  their  oonsent,  the  serv- 
!<!«•.  personnel,  Information,  and  facilltiee 
of  other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with 
or  without  reimbursement  therefor. 

(b)  Each  member  of  a  committee  appointed 
pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  aubeectlon  (a) 
of  this  section  who  is  not  an  officer  oc  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Oovernmen*  shall 
'*o«<'e  an  amount  equal  to  the  maxlmiim 
<J»Uy  rate  prescribed  for  06-16  under  aec- 
«on  6332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
••ch  day  on  which  he  is  engaged  In  the  ac- 
tual pertormanoe  of  his  duties  (Including 
teavelUme)  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
All  members  shall  be  ailow«d  tiwvel  ezpenaee 
*°^P«'  diem  m  Ueu  of  mitsolatence  as  au- 
«»«2«d  by  law  (6  U.6.C.  6708)  for  pewons 
la  the  Ctovemment  service  employed  Inter- 


mlttiantly  and  receiving  oompenaatlon  od  a 
per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  basis. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  COORDINATION 

Sec.  107.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other 
provlBloiis  for  «he  administration  of  tAiis  Act, 
the  Secretaa^  shall  designate  personnel  to 
have  respon&ibllity  for  program  leadership, 
development,  and  coordination.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  for  a  central  oflkse  for  In- 
formation on  and  special  attention  to  the 
protolems  of  middle-aged  and  older  workers 
and  the  ptrograms  concemlng  such  workers. 

(b)  No  Individual,  Institution,  organiza- 
tion, or  agency  shall  evaluate  any  pixsgram 
under  this  Act  If  that  Indlvldal,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  any  siioh  Institution,  organizaition,  oc 
agency,  Is  aaeociated  with  the  program  as  a 
(xtnsultant,  technical  adviser,  or  tn  any  other 
capacity. 

RESEARCH    AND    INFORMATION     PROGRAMS 

Sec  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  gipanta.  oontraots,  and  otl^r 
arrangements  with  pubUc  and  private  agen- 
cies and  inoti'tutlons  to  conduct  such  le- 
aearch  and  demonstration  projects  as  te 
determines  will  oonitrlbute  to  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  publish 
and  disseminate  materials  and  other  in- 
formaUon  relaiting  to  tr&imng  and  Job  op- 
partunltles  for  middle-aged  and  odder  in- 
dividuals and  to  oonduct  such  special  In- 
formation and  educational  programs  ae  he 
dertennines  appropriate. 

TITLE      n— MIDCAREER      DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICE    PROGRAM 

PROGRAM    ESTABLISHED 

Sec  201.  lliere  is  hereby  establlahed  a  com- 
prehensive mldcareer  development  service 
program,  to  be  administered  by  the  Man- 
power Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  to  assist  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers to  find  employment  by  providing  train- 
ing, counseling,  and  special  supportive  serv- 
ices to  such  workers. 

TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Manpower  Administration,  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  and  grants  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  and  organi- 
zations and  to  individuals  for  training,  in- 
cluding on-the-job.  Institutional,  residential, 
and  other  training,  designed  to  upgrade  the 
work  skills  and  capabilities  of  middle-aged 
and  older  persons  who  are  at  least  forty-five 
years  of  age. 

(b)  Any  grant  or  loan  made  piirsuant  to 
this  section  may  be  used  to  pay  all  or  part  of 
the  cost  of  training  under  any  such  program 
plus  such  stipends  (including  allowances  for 
subsistence  or  other  expenses)  for  such  per- 
sons and  their  dependents  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  consistent  with  prevailing  prac- 
tices tmder  comparable  Federal  programs. 

(c)  A  grant  or  loan  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time  or  times  and  containing  such 
information  as  he  deems  necessary.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  an  application  un- 
less It  sets  forth  a  program  for  training  which 
meets  criteria  established  by  him.  Including 
training  costs  and  tuition  schedules. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  appli- 
cant who  has  an  application  approved  by  him 
part  OT  all  of  the  cost  of  the  program  set  forth 
in  suoh  application. 

(e)  Individuals  receiving  pasrments  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  while  undergo- 
ing training  shall  continue  to  receive  such 
payments  only  during  such  period  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  they  are  maintaining  satis- 
factory proficiency  in  such  training  program. 

(f)  The  Secretary  U  authcwlzed  to  enter 
into  agreements  to  provide  loan  guarantees 
to  lending  institutions  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  in 


order  to  permit  such  Institutions  to  make 
loans  to  persons  who  are  at  least  forty-five 
years  of  age  for  training  which  quaUfles 
under  this  section. 

TRAINING    PERSONS   TO    TRAIN   AND   RETRAIN 
MmOLX-ACED  AND    OLDER  WORKERS 

Sec.  308.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
develop  and  carry  out  a  program  under 
which  an  adequate  number  of  persons  are 
trained  to  understand  the  learning  processes 
of  middle-aged  and  older  persons  and  to  be- 
come qualified  to  train  and  retrain  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers  In  skills  needed  In  the 
economy  in  the  community  in  which  such 
workers  reside.  Such  programs  shall  empha- 
size developing  Innovative  techniques  for 
training  middle-aged  and  older  persons. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOB  MASS  LATOrrS 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
recruit  and  train  personnel  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  be  made  available  to 
localities  In  which  substantial  numbers  of 
middle-aged  and  older  persons  are  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  a  plant 
or  factory  or  a  permanent  large-scale  reduc- 
tion In  the  work  force  in  that  locality.  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  such 
ptersons  with  recruitment,  placement,  and 
counseling  services. 

SPBCIALIEED    SERVICEE 

SBC.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  esUblUb 
and  carry  out  specialized  services  for  older 
workers  who  desire  to  improve  their  employ- 
ability,  to  receive  training  to  Improve  their 
capabilities  at  their  present  employment,  or 
to  obtain  counseling  in  planning  to  maxi- 
mize earning  c^portunltlas  for  the  rest  of 
their  working  lives. 

(b)  The  Secretary  li  authorized  to  recnUt 
and  train  manpower  specialists,  including 
older  and  retired  employment  counselors  and 
personnel  directors,  to  serve  in  programs 
authorized  under  this  aection. 

EMPLOYMENT    SERVICES    FOR    PART-TIME 
EMPLOT»«ENT 

Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  may,  where  appro- 
priate, make  special  provisions  through  the 
United  States  employment  service,  or  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  employment 
service,  by  means  of  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  nonprofit  volunteer  agencies  to  assist 
such  agencies  in  securing  part-time  or  tem- 
porary employment  for  addlUonal  members 
of  middle-aged  and  older  persons  who  wish 
such  employment. 

TITLE    in— OLDER    AMERICAN    COMMU- 
NITT   SERVICE   EMPLOYMENT  PBOORAM 

PROGRAM     ACTHORDSXO 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  order  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote useful  part-time  work  opportunities  in 
community  service  actlviaee  for  unemployed 
low-income  persons  who  are  fifty-five  years 
old  or  older  and  who  have  poor  employment 
proepects,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  an  older  American  oom- 
mijnity  service  employment  program  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "program"). 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  enter  into  agreements  with  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions, agendee  of  a  State  government  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  (having 
elected  or  duly  appointed  governing  officials) , 
or  a  combination  of  such  political  subdivi- 
sions. In  order  to  further  the  purposes  and 
goals  of  the  i>rogram.  Such  agreements  may 
Include  proriBlons  for  the  payment  of  coats, 
as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  of  proJecU 
developed  by  such  or^nlzations  and  agen- 
ciee  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  in 
order  to  make  the  progmm  effecUve  or  to 
supplement  it.  No  payments  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  toward  the  ooet  o*  any 
project  established  or  administered  by  any 
such  organlaatlon  or  agency  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  such  project — 
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(A)  Will  provide  employment  only  for  "U- 
glble  Individuals,  except  for  necessary  te:li- 
nical,  administrative,  and  supervisory  fer- 
sonnel,  but  such  personnel  shall,  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible,  be  recruited  from  am^ng 
ediglble  individuals:  , 

(B)  will  provide  employment  for  ellnble 
Individuals  In  the  community  In  which  svch 
Individuals  reside,  or  in  nearby  commiinl- 
tlM; 

(C)  will  employ  eligible  Individuals  in 
service*  related  to  pubUoly  owned  and  op- 
erated facilities  and  projects,  or  projects 
sponsored  by  organiz3.tloQs  exempt  from  tbx- 
At.ioD.  under  the  provisloiis  of  section  501kc) 
(T)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  i)B54 
(•rther  than  political  parties),  except  proj- 
ects Involving  the  construction,  operatljon. 
or  maintenance  of  any  facility  used  or  ta  be 
used  as  a  place  for  sectarian  religious  jln- 
structlon  or  worship;  ' 

(D)  win  contribute  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  community;  : 

(B)  will  provide  employment  for  eligible 
individuals  who  do  not  have  opportunliles 
for  other  suitable  public  or  private  paid  ^- 
ployment.  other  than  projects  supported  iin- 
der  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1^ 
or  under  this  Act; 

CF)   will  result  In  an  Increase  In  emp1| 
ment  opportunities  for  eligible  Indlvldv 
and  will  not  remit  In  the  displacement 
employed   workers  or  impair  existing 
tracts; 

(Q)  will  utilize  methods  of  recruitment 
Euid  selection  (Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
listing  of  Job  vacancies  with  the  emplpy- 
ment  agency  operated  by  any  State  or  pol- 
itical sut>di vision  thereof)  which  will  assure 
that  the  maximum  number  of  eligible  ln|dl- 
viduals  will  have  an  opportunity  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  project;  I 

(H)  will  include  such  short-term  training 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  most  efltec- 
tlve  use  of  the  skills  and  talents  of  those 
individuals  who  are  participating,  and  ^11 
provide  for  the  payme  .t  of  the  reasone^le 
ezpenaea  of  Individuals  being  trained,  in- 
cluding a  reasonable  subsistence  allowance: 

fl)  will  ass\ire  that  safe  and  healthy  con- 
ditions of  work  win  be  provided,  and  will  as- 
sure that  persons  employed  under  such  pt-o- 
grams  will  be  paid  at  rates  comparable  to  tbe 
rates  of  pay  prevailing  In  the  same  labor  miar- 
ket  area  for  persons  employed  in  similar  oc- 
cupations, but  In  no  event  shall  any  perfon 
employed  under  such  programs  be  paid  at 
a  rate  less  than  that  prescribed  by  section 
a  (a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act)  of 
1938,  as  amended; 

(J)  will  be  established  or  admlnlstei'ed 
with  the  advice  of  persons  competent  in  ihe 
field  of  service  In  which  employment  is  being 
provided,  and  of  persons  who  are  knowledge- 
able with  regard  to  the  needs  of  older  p|er- 
sons;  and 

(K)  will  authorize  pay  for  transportation 
costs  of  eligible  Individuals  which  may! be 
Incurred  in  employment  In  any  projfect 
funded  under  this  Act  in  accordance  wtth 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary; 
and 

(2)  to  make,  issue,  and  amend  such  reru< 
lations  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectl^ly 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  i 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  pay 
not  to  exceed  90  per  c«ntum  of  the  cost  of 
any  project  which  is  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  subsection  (b) .  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  is  atithortoed  to  pay 
all  of  the  coats  of  any  such  project  which  Is 

(A)  an    emergency    ex   disaster   project   or 

(B)  a  project  located  in  an  economlc^y 
deptreeaed  area  as  determined  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  amd 
the  Director  of  the  OtBce  of  Economlo  Op- 
portiintty. 

(3)  The  non-Federal  iliare  shall  be  In  c«ah 
or  In  kind.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  ncn-Federal  atiare,  the  Secretary  is  Au- 
thorized to  attribute  fair  market  value  to 


services  and  facilities  contributed  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

ADMlmSTRATION 

Sec.  302.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  consult  with  agencies 
of  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  with 
regard  to — 

(1)  the  localities  in  which  community 
service  projects  of  the  type  authorized  by 
this  Act  are  most  needed; 

(2)  consideration  of  the  employment  sit- 
uation and  the  types  of  skills  possessed  by 
available  local  individuals  who  are  eligible 
to  partlcliMte;  and 

(3)  potential  projects  and  the  number  and 
percentage  of  eligible  individuals  In  the 
local  population. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  those 
agencies  and  organizations  administering 
community  service  projects  which  are  eligible 
for  i>ayment  under  section  301(b)  to  coordi- 
nate their  activities  with  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations which  are  conducting  existing  pro- 
grams of  a  related  nature  which  are  being 
carried  out  under  a  grant  or  contract  made 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
The  Secretary  may  make  arrangements  to 
include  such  projects  and  programs  within 
a  common  agreement. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use,  with 
their  consent,  the  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement,  and 
on  a  similar  basts  to  cooperate  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities in  the  use  of  services,  equipment,  and 
facilities. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  assure  equitable  participation 
In  the  administration  of  commiuilty  service 
projects  by  agencies  and  organizations  eligi- 
ble for  payment  under  section  301(b). 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  delegate  his 
functions  and  duties  under  this  Act  to  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  Government. 

PABTICIPANTS  NOT  FKDKRAI.  SMFLOYXXS 

Sxc.  303.  (a)  Eligible  individuals  who  are 
employed  in  any  project  funded  under  this 
Act  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  Federal 
employees  as  a  result  ot  such  employment 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
part  HI  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

DERM  ITiUMS 

(b)  No  contract  shall  be  entered  into 
under  this  Act  with  a  contractor  who  Is,  or 
whose  employees  are,  under  State  law, 
exempted  from  operation  of  the  State  work- 
men's compensation  law,  generally  applicable 
to  employees,  unless  the  contractor  shall 
undertake  to  provide  either  through  insur- 
ance by  a  recognized  carrier,  or  by  self  insur- 
ance, as  allowed  by  State  law,  that  the 
persons  employed  under  the  contract,  shall 
enjoy  workmen's  compensation  coverage 
equal  to  that  provided  by  law  for  covered 
employment.  The  Secretary  may  establish 
standards  for  severance  benefits,  in  lieu  of 
unemployment  Insurance  coverage,  for 
eligible  Individuals  who  have  participated  in 
qualifying  programs  and  who  have  become 
unemployed. 

INTaaACENCY    COOPERATION 

Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  Administration  on  Aging,  and 
any  other  related  Federal  agency  administer- 
ing related  programs,  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing optimal  coordination  with  such  other 
programs  and  shall  promote  the  coordination 
of  projects  under  this  title  with  other  puUlc 
and  private  programs  or  projects  of  a  similar 
nature.  Such  Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  in  disseminating  Infor- 
mation about  the  availability  of  assistance 
under  this  title  and  in  promoting  the  Iden- 
tification and  Interests  of  individuals  eligible 


for  employment  In  projects  funded  under 

this  title. 

EQUTTABLE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable 
distribution  of  assistance  under  this  Act 
among  the  States  and  between  urban  and 
rural  areas,  but  no  State  shall  receive  more 
than  12  per  centum  of  any  money  appro- 
priated in  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  306.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(b)  "eligible  individual"  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  flfty-flve  years  old  or  older, 
who  has  a  low  income,  and  who  has  or  would 
have  difficulty  in  securing  employment; 

(c)  "community  service"  means  social, 
health,  welfare,  educational,  library,  recrea- 
tional, and  other  similar  services:  conserva- 
tion, maintenance  or  restoration  of  natural 
resources:  community  betterment  or  beautl- 
fication;  antipollution  and  environmental 
quality  efforts:  economic  development;  and 
such  other  services  which  are  essential  and 
necessary  to  the  community  as  the  Secretary, 
by  regulation,  may  prescribe. 

AUTHORIZATIONS    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  307.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $60,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30, 1973. 

TITLE  IV— SPECIAL  REPORTS  AND 
STUDIES 

MANPOWER    STUDY 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  undertake,  either  directly 
or  by  way  of  grant  or  contract,  a  thorough 
study  of  manpower  programs  authorized  by 
provisions  of  Federal  law  other  than  this 
Act,  and  other  federally  assisted  training 
programs  to  determine  whether  such  pro- 
grams are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  persons 
who  are  at  least  forty-five  years  of  age.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  this  study,  and  his  own 
recommendations  with  respect  to  additional 
legislation,  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  31, 
1973. 

( b )  In  conducting  this  study  the  Secretary 
shall  not  employ  or  contract  with  any  in- 
dividual, institution,  organization,  or 
agency  providing  advice  or  technical  assist- 
ance for  any  program  described  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

EXTEWDED    UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  shall  study  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  program  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits for  unemployed  workers  aged  flfty-flve 
and  older  who  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment compensation.  On  or  before  July 
1,  1972,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  his  flndlngs  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  such  a  pro- 
gram of  allowances. 

COMPENSATION    AND    DISABILITY    INSURANCE 

Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  shall  prepwxe  and 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  July  1,  1972,  on  means  of  eliminating 
the  lack  of  coverage  and  other  Inadequacies 
in  workmen's  compensation  and  disability 
Insurance  programs,  health  insurance,  and 
pension  plans,  particularly  as  they  affect  ad- 
versely the  employment  of  middle-aged  and 
older  workers. 

PUTATS  NONPROFIT  EMPLOTMSMT 
OPPOXTU  N ITIES 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congrees  not  later 
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than  July  1,  1972,  on  present  programs  of 
private  nonproflt  organizations  to  furnish 
employment  opportunities  on  a  full-time  or 
a  part-time  basis  for  individuals  66  years  of 
age  or  older  and  on  recommendations  for 
strengthening  such  programs  and  coordinat- 
ing such  programs  with  employment  pro- 
grams for  older  Americans  conducted  or  as- 
sisted by  public  agencies. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNTTIES  STUDY 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  undertake  a  study  of  part-time  employ- 
ment In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  to  make  a 
report  of  his  flndlngs,  together  with  any  rec- 
oQimendatlons  he  considers  appropriate  or 
desirable,  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 31. 1973.  Such  study  shall  Include  a  deter- 
mination of — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  part-time  employ- 
ment exists  In  the  executive  branch; 

(2)  the  limitations,  if  any,  that  are  im- 
posed by  Federal  statutes,  regulations,  or  ad- 
ministrative policies  or  practices  on  such 
part-time  employment,  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  limitations  are  justified;  and 

(3)  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  part-time  positions 
available  In  the  executive  branch  which  may 
be  filled  by  older  persons  without  resulting 
In  the  displacement  of  currently  employed 
workers  (Including  partial  displacement  such 
as  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  nonovertime 
work  or  wages  or  employment  benefits). 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  is  further  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  undertake  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  redesigning  positions  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  without  impairing  the  ef- 
fectiveness or  efficiency  of  operations  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  independent  estab- 
lishment, with  a  view  to  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  positions  which  are  available  to  older 
individuals  at  the  subprofessional  level.  TTie 
Comptroller  General  shall  make  a  report  of 
his  flndlngs,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions he  considers  appropriate  or  desirable,  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  January  31,  1073, 
Such  study  shall  Include  a  determination 
of— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  positions  can  be 
redesigned,  resulting  in  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  positions  in  the  executive  branch 
available  to  older  individuals; 

(2)  the  limitations,  if  any.  Imposed  by  Fed- 
vnX  statutes,  regulations,  or  administrative 
policies  or  practices  on  redesigning  positions 
in  the  executive  branch  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  subprofessional  positions  available  to 
older  individuals  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  Umltations  are  Justified; 

(3)  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to  re- 
design positions  so  that  the  number  of  sub- 
professional  positions  available  to  older  indi- 
viduals may  be  increased;  £ind 

(4)  the  programs  which  would  be  needed 
to  train  older  Individuals  to  fill  subprofes- 
sional positions  created  as  a  result  of  re- 
designing such  position. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  406.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $ for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1972,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 


S.   1681 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conduct,  within  the 
Public  Health  Service,  of  a  training  pro- 
gram  of    State    Inspectors    of   long-term 
health  care  facilities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  Home 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  B  of  title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 317  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
CXVII 686 — Part  0 


"PROGRAM    FOR   TRAINING    OP    STATE   INSPECTORS 
OF    LONG-TERM    HEALTH    CARE   FAdLITIES 

"Sec.  318.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct, 
within  the  Public  Health  Service,  a  program 
for  the  training  of  State  officers  or  employees 
who  are  authorized  by  the  State  to  partici- 
pate in  such  program  and  who  are  (or  will, 
upon  completion  of  such  training,  be) 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conduct- 
ing inspections  of  long-term  health  care  fa- 
cilities in  the  State  or  carrying  on  other  ap- 
propriate activities  designed  to  assure  that 
long-term  health  care  facilities  operating  in 
the  State  cony)ly  with  applicable  licensing 
and  other  requirements  of  State  or  local  law. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations,  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  from  each  State  which  may 
participate  in  such  training  program  at  any 
one  time,  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
equitable  treatment,  as  among  the  various 
States,  in  the  operation  of  such  program. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $2,600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $6,000,000  for 
each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years.". 

S.  1582 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  grants  for  the  training 
and  retraining  of  nurses  aides  and  order- 
lies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
Vin  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"PART  E GRANT  PROGRAM  FOR  TRAININO  NtTESES 

AIDES    AND    ORDERLIES 

"Sec.  881.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  or  non-profit  pri- 
vate agencies,  institutions  and  organizations 
to  assist  them  in  conducting  (or  establishing 
and  conducting)  programs  for  the  training 
or  retraining  of  personnel  as  nurses  aides  or 
orderlies  for  nursing  homes. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $2,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$5,000,000,  for  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal 
years." 


S.    1583 
A   bill   to    amend   title   vn   of   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  train  certain  vet- 
erans, with  appropriate  experience  as  para- 
medical personnel,  to  serve  as  medical  as- 
sistants in  long-term  health  care  facilities 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part  E 
of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  774  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"GRANTS  TO  DEVELOP  PROGRAMS  TO  TRAIN  CER- 
TAIN VETERANS  TO  SERVE  AS  MEDICAL  ASSIST- 
ANTS nf  LONG-TERM  HEALTH  CARS  FACILITIES 

"8ec.  776.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $6,000^000  for  each 
of  the  next  three  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  schools  of  medi- 
cine to  assist  such  schools  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  developing  and  conducting  special 
training  programs  desig^ned  to  prepare  quali- 
fied veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  perform 
services  as  medical  assistants  in  long-term 
health  care  facilities. 
"(b)  As  used  in  subsection  (a)  — 
"(1)  the  term  'qualified',  when  used  in 
reference  to  any  veteran,  means  an  individual 
who  is  not  a  physician  but  who,  while  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  performed  (as 
his  occupational  sx>eclalty)  duties  which  In- 


volved the  provision  of  first-aid  and  other 
medical  services  (whether  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  physician  or  otherwise) 
which,  if  performed  by  a  physician,  would 
be  regarded  as  professional  services;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'medical  assistant'  means  an 
individual  who  is  not  a  physician  but  who 
is  qualified  to  perform  first-aid  and  certain 
oher  medical  services  (whether  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  physician  or  other- 
wise) which,  if  performed  by  a  physician, 
would  be  regarded  as  professional  servlcea." 

S.  1584 
A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for 
the  elderly,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  o»id  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Housing  for  the  Elderly  Act." 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR   HOUSING 
rOK  THE  BJ>ERLY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  aectlon 
4(a)  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "six"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"seven". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after 
"(b)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  des- 
ignated Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing  for 
the  Elderly.  All  of  the  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  to  provide  aid  or  assist- 
ance in  behalf  of  the  elderly  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  and  through  the  Assistant 
Secretary  so  designated.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  authority,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall — 

"(A)  make  maximum  use  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram under  section  203  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959  in  providing  housing  and  related 
facUltieB  for  the  elderly; 

"(B)  be  regularly  consulted  with  respect 
to  all  other  programs  of  the  Department  to 
the  extent  that  they  provide  at  otherwise  in- 
volve housing  for  the  elderly; 

"(C)  provide  a  central  source  and  clear- 
inghouse of  information  with  respect  to 
housing  for  the  elderly: 

"(D)  coordinate  ho\i8lng  programs  for  the 
elderly  and  seek  ways  to  consolidate  pro- 
grams which  overlap:  and 

"(E)  carry  out  studies  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  such  admlnlslratlve  and/w 
legislative  action  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  in 
rural  areas,  including  emergency  grants 
where  necessary  for  the  repair  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  dwelling  units." 

mortgage  INSX7&ANCE  TO  ASSIST  IN  PROVmiNO 
HOUSING  FOR  THE  SJISRLT 

Sec.  2.  Section  231  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  no  mortgage  shall  be 
insured  under  this  section  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Housing  for  the  Elderly 
Act  unless — 

"(A)  the  mortgage  is  executed  by  a  mort- 
gagor described  In  subsection   (c)(3);   and 

"(B)  the  property  or  project  covered  by 
the  mortgage  Is  new  construction,  and  iB 
designed  exclusively  (subject  to  subeectlon 
(f ) )  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  elderly 
I>ersons. 

"(2)  Any  property  or  project  covered  by 
a  mortgage  insured  under  this  section  after 
such  date  may,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  section.  Include  (In  addi- 
tion to  dwelling  units)  an  intermediate  care 
facility,  a  nursing  care  facility,  or  a  combined 
intermediate  care  and  nursing  care  facility 
(including  equipment  to  be  used  In  the 
operation  thereof) . 

"(3)   As  used  in  this  subeectlon — 

"  (A)  The  term  'nursing  care  facility'  means 
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a  facility  of  a  private  nonprofit  corporation 
or  association,  licensed  or  regulated  t>7  the 
State  (or,  if  there  15  no  State  law  pr<)vldlng 
for  such  licensing  and  regulation  l»y  the 
State,  by  the  municipality  or  other  political 
subdivision  In  which  the  facility  is  located), 
for  the  accommodation  of  elderly  persons 
Who  are  not  acutely  111  and  not  in  nfced  of 
hospital  care  but  who  require  skilled  niurslng 
care  and  related  medical  services,  in  jwhlch 
such  nursing  care  and  medical  servl(^s  are 
prescribed  by.  or  are  performed  undfcr  the 
general  direction  of,  persona  licensed  t|o  pro- 
vide aucb  care  or  services  In  accordanc 
the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  fa 
located. 

"(B)  The  term  'intermediate  care  f^ 
means  a  facility  of  a  private  nonproflt  cor- 
poration or  association  licensed  or  regiUated 
by  the  State  (or.  If  there  Is  no  Staie  law 
providing  for  such  licensing  and  regiilatlon 
by  the  State,  by  the  municipality  orl  other 
political  subdivision  In  which  the  facility  is 
located)  for  the  accommodation  of  flderly 
persons  who,  because  of  Incapacitating  In- 
firmities, require  minimum  but  contlhuous 
care  but  are  not  In  need  of  continuous 
leal  or  nursing  services. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  li 
mortgage  under  this  section  coverli 
project  which  Includes  an  Intermedlat 
facility,  nursing  care  facility,  or  cor 
Intermediate  care  and  nursing  care  facility 
unless  he  has  received  from  the  State  4gency 
designated  In  accordance  with  sectlo^i  604 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Art  for 
the  SUte  In  which  the  project  is  to  pe  lo- 
cated a  certification  that  (A)  there  Is  i  need 
for  such  facility,  and  (B)  there  are  li^  force 
In  such  State  or  in  the  municipality  or|  other 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  In  Which 
the  facility  is  to  be  located  reasonable!  min- 
imum standards  of  licensvire  and  methods  of 
operation  governing  It.  No  such  mottgage 
shall  be  Insured  under  this  section  pnless 
the  Secretary  has  received  such  assuraiice  as 
he  may  deem  satisfactory  from  the  State 
agency  that  such  standards  will  be  ^pUed 
and  enforced  with  respect  to  any  such 
factUty. 

"(5)  In  prescribing  regulations  wll^  re- 
spect to  the  Insurance  of  mortgages  Under 
this  section  covering  projects  which  Include 
facilities  of  the  type  referred  to  In  jpara- 
gr&ph  (4),  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare concerning  any  health  and  medlca)  con- 
siderations that  may  be  pertinent  thet«to." 

DEMONSTRATION    PBOGRAM  ' 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Is  authorized,  tinder 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  him, 
to  make  grants  to  public  bodies  and  ptlvat« 
nonprofit  organizations  for  the  planning  and 
construction  of  multipurpose  facUltlH  to 
demonstrate  the  utility  and  feasibility  of 
such  facilities  in  meeting  the  special  lieeds 
of  elderly  persons  for  adequate  housing  and 
readily  available  medical  and  related  serv- 
ices. For  the  purpose  of  this  sectl^,  a 
"multipurpose  facility"  Is  a  carefully  planned 
complex  of  connected  or  closely  related  struc- 
tures consisting  of  dwelling  units.  Inter- 
mediate care  facilities,  nursing  care  fbclll- 
tlee.  and  hospital  facilities  oonfonnlog  to 
such  standards  and  criteria  as  the  Secrftary, 
In  consultation  with  th«  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  presenile. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  the  dem- 
onstration program  authorized  by  thlj  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  accord  a  preference 
or  priority  to  projects  making  maxUnxma 
utilization  of  existing  public  or  private  non- 
profit health  care  facilities.  Wherever  prac- 
ticable assistance  provided  under  thla  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  multipurpose  facility 
shall  be  coordinated  with,  and  supplexniBntal 
to,  other  assistance  programs  admlnlAered 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 


(c)  Advances  and  progress  payments  may 
be  made  pursuant  to  any  contract  to  make 
grants  under  this  section  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the 
Revise  i  Statutes. 

(d)  To  finance  grants  under  this  section, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $26,- 
000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972,  1973, 
and  1974.  Any  amount  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  and  any  amount  so  author- 
ized but  not  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  appropriated  for  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year." 


S.  1565 
A   bill   to  amend   title  XVIII  of   the  Social 
Security    Act    to    provide    for    coverage, 
under  part  A  of  such  title,  of  certain  drugs 
which  are  prescribed  and  furnished  (when- 
ever possible)  by  generic  name 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
oj  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
section  226(h)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  post-hos- 
pital home  health  services"  and  Inserting  m 
lieu     thereof    "post-hospital     home     health 
services,  and  qualified  drugs". 

(b)  Section  1811  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "and  qualified 
"drugs"  after  "related  post-hospital  services". 

(c)  Section  1812(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragr^h  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)   qualified  drugs.". 

(d)  Section  1814(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragrt^h  (7)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(8)  with  respect  to  drugs  or  blologicals 
furnished  pursuant  to  a  physician's  prescrip- 
tion, such  drugs  or  blologicals  are  qualified 
drugs  (as  defined  in  section  1861  (t))  and 
the  provider  has  such  prescription  in  his 
possession,  or  some  other  record  of  such 
prescription  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary or,  with  respect  to  drugs  or  blologicals 
not  requiring  a  physician's  prescription  but 
determined  by  the  Formulary  Committee  to 
be  of  a  lifesavlng  nature,  such  drug  or  bio- 
logical is  a  qualified  drug  as  so  defined  and 
the  provider  has  In  his  possession  a  physi- 
cian's certification  that  it  Is  medically  re- 
quired by  such  individual." 

(e)  Section  1814  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  nvw  subsection: 

"Limitation  on  Payment  for  Qualified  Drugs 
"(g)  Payment  may  be  made  under  this  part 
for  qualified  drugs  only  when  such  drugs 
are  dispensed  by  a  licensed  pharmacy  defined 
In  section  1861  (z)  of  this  Act  and  which  Is 
a  provider  of  services  for  purposes  of  this 
part;  except  that  payment  under  this  part 
may  be  made  for  drugs  dispensed  by  a 
physician  where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  drugs  were  required  In  an  emer- 
gency or  that  there  were  no  pharmaceutical 
services  available  from  providers  of  services 
in  the  community,  in  which  case  the  physi- 
cian (under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)  shall  be  regarded  as  a  provider  of 
services  for  purpK>ses  of  this  part  with  respect 
to  the  dispensing  of  such  drugs." 

(f)  The  second  sentence  of  section  I8l6(a1 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(1)   to  provide  con- 


sultative services  to  institutions,  agencies, 
or  establishments  to  enaWe  them  to  establish 
and  maintain  fiscal  records  necessary  for 
purposes  of  this  part  and  otherwise  to  qualify 
as  providers  of  services  for  such  purposes, 
and". 

(g)  Part  A  of  title  XVin  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"FORMULABT  coMMrrmi 
"Sec.  1818.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  Formulary 
Committee,  a  majority  of  whose  members 
shall  be  physicians  and  which  shall  consist 
of  two  officials  of  such  Department  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  and  of  seven  Individ- 
uals (not  otherwise  In  the  regular  full-time 
employe  of  the  Federal  Government)  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service.  Two  of  such  seven  individ- 
uals shall  be  representatives  of  the  public 
and  five  of  such  Individuals  shall  be  persons 
of  recognized  professional  standing  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  pharmacology,  and  phsr- 
mancy.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  elected,  from  the  appointed  members 
thereof,  by  majority  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  for  a  term  of  one  year. 
A  member  may  succeed  himself  as  Chairman. 
"(2)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  For- 
mulary Committee  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  except  that  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  pred- 
ecessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  except 
that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  one  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 
A  member  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(b)  Appointed  members  of  the  Formulary 
Committee,  while  attending  meetings  or  con- 
ferences thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  busi- 
ness of  the  Committee,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  in- 
cluding traveltlme.  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  6703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
Service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(c)(1)  The  Formulary  Committee  is  au- 
thorized to  engage  such  technical  assistance 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its  functions, 
and  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make 
available  to  the  Formulary  Committee  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  as 
the  Formulary  ConMnittee  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Formulary  Committee  such  office  space,  ma- 
terials, and  equipment  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Formulary  Conunlttee  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

"(d)(1)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall 
compile,  publish,  and  make  available  a  For- 
mulary of  the  United  States  (hereinafter  In 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Formulary'). 

"(2)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall 
periodically  revise  the  Formulary  and  the 
listing  of  drugs  so  as  to  maintain  currency 
in  the  contents  thereof. 

"(3)  The  Formulary  shall  contain  an  al- 
phabetically arranged  listing  of  those  drugs 
and  blologicals  that  shall  be  deemed  quali- 
fied drugs  for  purposes  of  the  benefits  pro- 
vided under  section  1812(a)(4).  Drugs  and 
blologicals  so  listed  shall,  whenever  possible, 
be  listed  by  generic  name. 

"(4)  Publish  and  disseminate  at  least 
once  each  calendar  year  among  physicians, 
pharmacists,  and  other  interested  persons.  In 
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accordance  with  directives  of  the  Secretary, 
(I)  an  alphabetical  list  naming  each  drug  or 
biological  by  its  name  (which  shall,  when- 
ever possible  be  Its  generic  nanie)  and  such 
other  Information  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  (11)  an  indexed  representative 
listing  of  such  trade  or  other  names  by  which 
each  such  drug  or  biological  Is  commonly 
known,  together  with  the  maximum  allow- 
able cost  for  various  quantities,  strengths, 
or  dosage  forms  thereof,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  supplier  of  such  drugs  upon 
which  the  maximum  allowable  cost  Is  based, 
(111)  a  supplemental  list  or  lists,  arranged 
by  diagnostic,  prophylactic,  therapeutic,  or 
other  classifications,  of  the  drugs  Included 
in  the  Formulary,  and  (Iv)  information  (In- 
cluding conditions  of  use  required  In  the 
Interest  of  rational  drug  therapy)  which 
will  promote  the  safe  and  effective  use,  un- 
der professional  supervision,  of  the  drugs 
listed  in  the  Formulary. 

"(5)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall  ex- 
clude from  the  Formulary  any  drugs  which 
the  Formulary  Committee  determines  are  not 
necessary  for  the  proper  patient  care,  tak- 
ing into  account  other  drugs  that  are  avail- 
able from  the  Formulary. 

"(e)  (1)  In  considering  whether  a  particu- 
lar drug  shall  be  Included  In  the  Formulary, 
the  Formulary  Committee  is  authorized  to 
obtain  (upon  request  therefor)  any  record 
pertaining  to  the  characteristics  of  such 
drug  which  Is  available  to  any  other  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and,  as  a  condition  of 
such  Inclusion,  to  reqiilre  suppliers  of  drugs 
to  make  available  to  the  Committee  informa- 
tion (Including  Information  to  be  obtained 
through  testing)  relating  to  such  drug.  If 
any  such  record  or  information  (or  any  in- 
formation contained  in  such  record)  Is  of  a 
confidential  nature,  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee shall  exercise  utmost  care  in  preserv- 
ing the  confidentiality  of  such  record  or  in- 
formation and  shall  limit  Its  \isage  thereof 
to  the  proper  exercise  of  such  authority. 

"(2)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall  es- 
tablish such  procedures,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  propriety  of  the  In- 
clusion or  exclusion  In  the  Formulary,  of 
any  drug,  including  procedures  with  respect 
to  any  data  and  testing  It  may  require  of  a 
proponent  of  the  listing  of  a  drug  In  the 
Formulary. 

"(f)(1)  The  Formulary  Committee,  prior 
to  making  a  final  determination  to  remove 
from  listing  In  the  Formulary  any  drug 
which  would  otherwise  be  Included  therein, 
shall  afford  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  the  matter  to  any  person  engaged 
In  manufacturing,  preparing,  propagating, 
compwundlng.  or  processing  such  product 
who  shows  reasonable  g^roiuids  for  such  a 
hearing.  Any  person  adversely  affected  by  the 
final  decision  of  the  Formulary  Committee 
may  obtain  Judicial  review  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  specified  In  section  505 
(h)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

"(2)  Any  {>erson  engaged  In  the  manufac- 
ture, preparation,  propagation,  compoimd- 
Ing,  or  processing  of  any  drug  not  Included 
In  the  Formulary  which  such  i>erson  believes 
to  possess  the  requisites  to  entitle  such  drug 
to  be  included  In  the  Formulary,  may  peti- 
tion for  Inclusion  of  such  drug  and.  If  such 
petition  is  denied  by  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee, shall,  upon  request  therefor,  showing 
reasonable  grounds  for  a  hearing,  be  afforded 
a  hearing  on  the  matter.  The  final  decision 
of  the  Formulary  Committee  shall,  if  adverse 
to  such  person,  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
In  accordance  with  the  procedures  specified 
m  section  605(h)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"(g)  Drrigs  and  blologicals  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  be  qualified  drugs  only  If  they  can 
legally  be  obtained  by  the  user  only  pursu- 
*n*  to  a  prescription  of  a  physician;  except 
that  the  Fonnulary  Committee  may  include 


certain  drugs  and  blolog^lcals  not  requiring 
such  a  prescription  If  it  determines  such 
drugs  or  blologicals  to  be  of  a  lifesavlng 
nature. 

"(h)  In  the  Interest  of  orderly,  economi- 
cal, and  equitable  administration  of  the 
benefits  provided  under  section  1812(a)(4), 
the  Formulary  Committee  may,  by  regula- 
tion, provide  that  a  drug  or  biological  other- 
wise regarded  as  being  a  qualified  drug  shall 
not  be  so  regarded  when  prescribed  In  un- 
lisual  quantities. 

"MAXIMtTM    ALLOWABLE    COST    FOB    QTTALmKD 
DRTTGB 

"Sec.  1818.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  'maximimi  allowable  cost'  means, 
when  used  in  connection  with  Euiy  drug,  the 
lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  determined  by  the 
Formulary  Committee,  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  plus  a  rea- 
sonable fee  determined  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  such  drug 
to  the  dispenser  thereof.  If  such  drug  had 
been  obtained  at  the  loweert  price  at  which 
such  drug  Is  generally  available  (by  generic 
name.  If  such  drug  has  a  generic  name)  to 
dispensers  of  drugs  in  the  area  in  which  such 
dlsp>enser  is  located,  plus  a  reasonable  fee  de- 
termined In  acctkrdanoe  with  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  or 

"(3)  the  actual,  usual,  or  customary 
charge  at  which  the  dispenser  sells  or  offers 
such  drug  to  the  public. 

"(b)(1)  The  Formulary  Committee  shaU 
establish  an  amount  or  amounts  at  which 
such  drug  is  generally  available  for  sale  (to 
establishments  dispensing  drugs)  In  a  given 
strength  or  dosage  form:  and  In  any  case  In 
vihlch  a  drug  is  so  available  and  so  sold  by 
more  than  one  a^ippller.  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee shall  exclude,  in  determining  the 
maximum  allowable  oost.  the  amounts  for 
such  drugs  of  such  suppliers  as  are  sold  at 
prices  which  vary  sigpilfioantly  from  the 
amounts  for  the  lowest  or  lower  drug  oosts 
which  have  been  determined  to  be  of  propel 
quality  and  which  are  generally  available. 

"(2)  In  considering  (for  purposes  of  the 
maximum  allowable  cost  for  any  drug)  the 
various  sources  from  which  and  the  varying 
prices  at  which  such  drug  Is  generally  avail- 
able, there  shall  not  be  taken  into  accoiint 
the  price  of  any  drug  which  is  not  Included 
In  the  Formulary. 

"(3)  Whenever  an  amount  or  amounts  at 
which  a  qoiallfied  drug  is  generally  available 
for  sale  to  the  ultimate  dispensers  thereof 
vary  significantly  among  the  various  regions 
of  the  United  States  or  among  such  ulti- 
mate dispensers,  the  Formulary  Committee 
may  dertermlne  a  separate  amount  or 
amounts  with  respect  to  such  drug  for 
various  regions  or  for  various  classes  of  its 
ultimate  dispensers. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  licensed  pharmacy,  which  Is  a 
provider  of  services  for  purposes  of  this  part, 
shall,  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
file  with  an  Intermediary  or  other  agency 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  a  statement  of 
a  fee  for  the  pvirpose  of  establishing  the 
maximum  allowable  cost  as  defined  in  (a) 
above.  Such  fee  shall  Include  such  costs, 
including  the  costs  of  professional  services 
and  a  fair  profit,  which  are  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  provision  of  pharmaceutical 
service  rendered  to  persons  entitled  to  receive 
benefits  under  this  part. 

"(2)  Any  licensed  pharmacy  shall,  except 
for  subsection  (a)  (1)  (B)  above,  be  reim- 
bursed, in  addition  to  any  amounts  provldsd 
for  in  subsection  (b)  above,  the  amount  of 
the  fee  filed  In  (1)  above,  except  that  no  fee 
shall  exceed  the  median  fee  filed  by  all  of 
such  licensed  pharmacies  which  have  filed 
statements  of  fees  pursuant  to  paragr^h 
(1). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  addition  to 
statements  required  pursuant  to  paragn4>b 
(2) ,  require  in  a  form  and  at  a  time  sviitable 


to  him  financial  or  other  data  to  Justify 
recognition  of  any  fee  (A)  which  amount 
falls  between  the  fiftieth  and  ninetieth  per- 
centile of  all  fees  filed  by  participating 
pharmacies,  or  (B)  in  any  case  where  a  par- 
ticipating licensed  pharmacy  has.  In  the  pre- 
ceding four  calendar  quarters,  been  among 
the  highest  20  per  centum  by  prescription 
volume  of  all  pharmacies  participating  in  the 
program  In  a  State  or  Intermediary  area. 

"(4)  Where  no  fee  statement  or  other  In- 
formation required  by  the  Secretary  has  been 
filed  by  a  licensed  pharmacy  otherwise  quali- 
fied and  participating  in  the  program,  fees 
to  which  such  pharmacies  may  be  entitled 
shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  lowest 
fee  filed  by  any  licensed  pharmacy  described 
In  paragraph  ( 1 )  above.". 

(h)  Section  1861  (t)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  or  as  are  approved  by 
the  Formulary  Committee"  after  "for  use  in 
such  hospital":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  term  'qualified 
drug'  means  a  dmg  or  biological  which  (1) 
can  be  self -administered.  (2)  is  furnished 
pursuant  to  a  physician's  prescription  or  a 
physician's  certification  that  It  Is  a  life- 
saving  drug  which  is  medically  required  by 
such  individual  when  not  an  Inpatient  in 
a  hospital  or  extended  care  facility,  (3)  Is 
furnished  (whenever  possible)  on  a  non- 
proprietary or  generic  basis,  and  If  a  pre- 
scription is  involved,  is  prescribed  (when- 
ever possible)  on  such  a  baMs,  (4)  Is  In- 
cluded by  strength  and  dosage  forms  among 
the  drugs  and  blologicals  approved  by  the 
Formulary  Committee.  (5)  Is  dispensed 
(except  as  provided  by  section  1814(g))  by 
a  pharmacist  from  a  licensed  pharmacy,  and 
(6)  which  Is  generally  available  for  sale 
to  establishments  di^>enslng  drugs  in  an 
amount  or  amounts  equal  to  or  leeeer  than 
the  amount  or  amounts  established  by  the 
Formulary  Committee  pursuant  to  section 
1819B."  (1)  Section  1861  (u)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  home  health  agency"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "home  health  agency,  or  li- 
censed pharmacy". 

(J)  Section  1861  (v)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  reasonable  coet" 
In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (8) ,  the  reasonable  cost"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereotf  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(B)  (A)  With  respect  to  any  qualified 
drug,  the  maximum  allowable  oost  shall 
be  an  amount  determined  in  accordance 
with  section  1819  of  this  Act." 

(k)  Section  1861  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"Licensed  Pharmacy 

"(z)  The  term  'licensed  pharmacy"  (with 
respect  to  any  qualified  drug)  me^ns  a 
pharmacy,  or  other  establishment  provid- 
ing community  pharmaceutical  services, 
which  Is  licensed  as  such  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  In  which  such  drug  Is  provided 
or  otherwise  dispensed  in  accordance  with 
this  mie." 

(1)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1866 
(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (11)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(11) 
the  amount  of  any  copayment  required 
pursuant  to  section  1813  (a)   (4) ,  and  (111)  ". 

(2)  The  seoond  sentence  of  section  1866 
(a)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "clause  (11)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "clause  (ill)". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  mcSde  by  this 
Act  stkall  apply  with  respect  to  items  and 
services  furnished  cm  and  after  January  1, 
1973. 
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A  bill  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
uniform  standards  for  detenninlng 
bUlty  for  the  assistance  authorized  to  be 
provided,  under  various  Federal  prograiis. 
to  facilities  for  long-term  health  care  (or 
to  the  patients  thereof) 
Be  it  enacted   hy   the  Senate   and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  1 
Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  "trniform  Long-T< 
Health  Care  Faculty  Standards  Act". 

riNBINGS    OP   PACT    AND    DECLARATION    01 
RDRP08E 

ate.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that —  | 
{ 1 )  under  varlo\is  Federal  programs,  finan- 
cial assistance  is  provided  to  various  types 
of  facilities  for  long-term  health  care,  ind 
financial  assistance  Is  provided  to  asslslj  In 
paying  for  care  provided  to  the  patients  of 
such  facilities; 

(2)  there  is  a  lack  of  unllormlty,  In  B«ch 
programs,  in  the  standards  (as  to  construc- 
tion, type  and  quality  of  patient  care,  stor- 
ing, nxalntenance,  licensing  and  Inspection, 
and  other  relevant  matters)  which  long-t^rm 
health  care  facilities  must  meet  to  be  eligi- 
ble, or  Tor  their  patients  to  be  eligible,  for 
such  assistance; 

(3)  in  such  programs,  different  designa- 
tions (such  BiS  nursing  home,  extended  <iar« 
facility,  skilled  nursing  home,  and  facility 
for  long-term  care)  are  employed  to  desctlbe 
the  type  of  long-term  health  care  facility 
with  respect  to  which  assistance  may  be  aro- 
vlded:  and  I 

(4)  in  order  to  promote  public  under- 
standing of,  and  eliminate  unnecessary  , In- 
consistencies in,  such  programs,  they  shduld 
be  studied  and  reviewed  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  of  employing  njore 
uniform  designations  and  standards  foe  or 
with  respect  to  the  long-term  health  dare 
facilities  which  (or  the  patients  of  whl(!h) 
are  eligible  Tor  assistance  under  such  pro- 
grams. I 

(b)  rt  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a  study  andjre- 
vlew  of  the  various  Federal  programs  which 
provide  assistance  to  facllitlea  for  long-t4rm 
health  care  (or  to  the  patients  thereof)  ^th 
a  view  to  developing  greater  uniformity,  in 
such  programs,  of  the  designations  employed 
and  the  standards  Imposed  with  respect  to 
ellglblUty  for  assistance  under  suoh  programs 

8TT70T  AND  BXVXW 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pjur- 
pose  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary") ,  in  consul ta-Qlan 
with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  such  other  governmental  Offl- 
clals  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  sfeall 
conduct  a  study  and  review  of  the  various 
Federal  programs  which  provide  assistanc^  to 
facilities  for  long-term  health  care  (on  to 
patients  receiving  care  In  such  facilities) 
with  a  vierw  to  developing,  and  recommend- 
ing for  adoption  by  the  Congress,  of  njore 
uniform  (1)  designations  for  the  various 
types  of  such  fadlltiee  which  (or  the  patients 
of  which)  are  eligible  to  receive  assistance 
under  such  programs,  and  (2)  standards 
(with  respect  to  construction,  tyi>e  and  qual- 
ity of  patient  care,  stalling,  m«ilntenance,  li- 
censing and  Inspection,  and  other  rele'^nt 
matters)  which  the  various  types  of  such  fa- 
cilities must  meet  in  order  that  they  i  (or 
their  patients)  will  be  eligible  for  such 
assistance. 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretory 
shall  complete  the  study  and  review  autUor- 
Ized  by  subsection  (a)  and  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  full  report  thereon  together 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
developed  as  a  result  thereof,  which  recom- 
mendations shall  be  presented  in  the  fonA  of 
a  proper  legislative  proposal  designed  to  Im- 


plement the   carrying  out  of  such   recom- 
mendations. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

S.  1587 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a  study 
and  Investigation  of  the  provision,  under 
State  programs  approved  under  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  of  care  to  in- 
dividuals In  long-term  health  care  facili- 
ties with  a  view  more  effectively  to  assure 
that  such  facilities  will  be  required  to 
comply  with  appropriate  licensing  stand- 
ards 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  study 
and  investigation  of  the  operation  of  State 
programs  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  a  view  to  determining  the  desir- 
ability and  feasibility  of  the  Imposition,  as 
a  condition  of  the  provision  of  such  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  with  respect  to  ex- 
penses Incurred  under  such  programs  for 
the  provision  of  care  in  long-term  health 
care  faculties,  of  a  requirement  that  there 
be  in  effect,  between  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  any  such  program  and  the  agency 
of  the  State  charged  with  the  licensing  and 
lnsp>ectlon  of  long-term  health  care  faclU- 
ties,  an  agreement  under  which  the  State 
agency  administering  or  supervising  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  program  will  be  au- 
thorized to  perform  certain  functions,  re- 
lating to  enforcement  of  compliance  with  li- 
censing standards,  otherwise  vested  In  the 
State  agency  charged  with  Ucensing  and  In- 
spection of  such  faculties. 

(b)  On  or  before  July  1,  1972,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  complete  such  study  and  In- 
vestigation and  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  full  and  complete  report  thereon, 
together  with  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions based  on  such  study.  If  (and  to  the 
extent  that)  such  recommendations  require 
or  Involve  legislative  action,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  with  such  report  a  proper  legis- 
lative proposal  designed  to  carry  out  such 
recommendations. 

S.    1588 
A  bUl  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens' Community  Centers,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Senior  Citizens 
Community  Centers  and  Services  Act". 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States — 

( 1 )  to  better  serve  the  specialized  and 
often  overlooked  needs  of  older  Americans; 

(2)  to  supplement  and  expand  existing 
community  services  to  older  Americans  sup- 
plied through  housing  projects  for  the  elder- 
ly and  other  means; 

(3)  to  provide  a  focal  point  In  a  commu- 
nity for  the  development  and  delivery  of  so- 
cial services  designed  primarily  for  older 
Americans; 

(4)  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  older 
Americans  to  realize  the  full  potential  of 
their  retirement  years; 

(6)  to  provide  assistance  to  senior  citizens 
In  overcoming  the  financial  hardships  of  re- 
tirement, the  physical  hardships  of  declin- 
ing health  and  decreasing  mobUlty  and  the 


psychological  hardships  of  the  loneliness  and 
isolation  that  often  beset  the  older  person; 

(6)  to  buUd  upon  and  expand  the  success- 
ful commiuilty-based  programs  and  demon- 
stration projects  funded  by  Titles  III  and  IV 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  as 
amended;  and 

(7)  to  provide  expanded  opportunities  for 
service  by  senior  citizens  to  other  seniors  and 
to  the  community.  Including  those  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  existing  programs 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  other  fed- 
eral agencies. 

TITLE  I — CONSTRUCTION  OF  MULTIPUR- 
POSE COMMUNITY  CENTERS  FOE 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 

ATTTHOBIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  for  construction  of 
public  and  other  nonprofit  community  cen- 
ters for  senior  citizens,  t70,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30, 1973,  $140,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and 
$200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,    1975. 

ALLOTMENTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  make 
allotments  from  the  sums  appropriated  under 
section  101  to  the  several  States  on  the  basis 
of  (1)  the  total  population  and  the  popula- 
tion of  senior  citizens,  (2)  the  extent  of  the 
need  for  commvinlty  centers  for  senior  cit- 
izens, and  (3)  the  financial  need  of  the  re- 
spective States;  except  that  no  allotment  to 
any  State,  other  than  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  Ouam.  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  less  than  $100,000.  Sums  so  al- 
lotted to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  and  re- 
maining unobligated  at  the  end  of  such  year 
shall  remain  available  to  such  State  for  such 
purpose  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (and  for  such 
year  only) ,  In  addition  to  the  s\ims  allotted 
for  such  State  for  such  next  fiscal  year. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  any  State  may  file  with  him  a  re- 
quest that  a  specified  portion  of  Its  allotment 
under  this  title  be  added  to  the  allotment  of 
another  State  under  this  title  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  a  portion  of  the  Federal  share 
of  the  ooet  of  a  project  for  the  oanstructlon 
of  a  community  center  for  senior  citizens  In 
such  other  State.  If  It  Is  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  construction  of  the  center  with 
respect  to  which  the  request  Is  made  would 
meet  needs  of  the  State  making  the  request 
and  that  use  of  the  specified  portion  of  such 
State's  allotment,  as  requested  by  it,  would 
assist  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  such  portion  of  such  State's  allotment 
shall  be  added  to  the  allotment  of  the  other 
State  under  this  title  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
]X)6e  referred  to  above. 

REGTTLATIONS 

Sec  103.  Within  six  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  after 
consultation  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  concerned  with  services  for  senior 
citizens  as  well  as  representatives  of  private 
groups  concerned  with  services  for  senior 
citizens,  by  general  regulations  applicable 
uniformly  to  all  the  States,  prescribe — 

(1)  the  kinds  of  community  centers  and 
community  services  needed  to  provide  ade- 
quate social  services  for  senior  citizens  re- 
siding In  a  State; 

(2)  the  general  manner  In  which  the  State 
agency  (designated  as  provided  In  the  State 
plan  approved  under  this  title)  shall  deter- 
mine the  priority  of  projects  based  on  the 
relative  need  of  different  areas,  giving  special 
consideration  to  projects  on  the  basis  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  centers  to  be  constructed 
thereby  will,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  facilities  owned  or  operated  by  the 
applicant  or  aflUiated  or  associated  vrtth  the 
applicant,    provide    comprehensive    services 
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(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations)  for  senior  citizens  In 
a  particular  community  or  communities  or 
which  will  be  an  extension  of  or  closely  asso- 
ciated with  an  existing  senior  citizen  center 
or  community-based  senior  dtlzen  program 
funded  under  title  HI  at  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act; 

(3)  general  standards  of  construction  and 
equipment  for  centers  of  different  classes 
and  In  different  types  of  location;   and 

(4)  that  the  State  plan  shall  provide  for 
adequate  community  centers  for  senior  citi- 
zens residing  In  the  State. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  After  regulations  pursuant 
to  section  103  have  been  Issued,  any  State 
desiring  to  take  advantage  of  this  title  shaU 
submit  a  revised  version  of  the  State  plan 
required  under  title  III  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  as  amended  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  a  revised 
State  plan  must — 

( 1 )  designate  a  single  State  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan,  or  designate  such  agency  as  the  sole 
agency  for  supervising  the  administration 
of  the  plan; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  designated  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  hereof  wUl  have  authority  to 
carry  out  such  plan  In  conformity  with  this 
tlUe; 

(3)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  councU  which  shall  Include  repre- 
sentatives of  nongovernment  organizations 
or  groups,  and  of  State  agencies,  concerned 
with  planning,  operation,  or  utUlzatlon  of 
commimlty  centers  for  senior  citizens.  In- 
cluding representatives  of  consumers  of  the 
services  provided  by  such  centers  and  fa.- 
cUltles  who  are  familiar  with  the  need  for 
such  services,  to  consult  with  the  State  agen- 
cy In  carrying  out  such  plan; 

(4)  set  forth  a  program  for  construction 
of  community  centers  (A)  which  Is  based  on 
s  statewide  Inventory  of  existing  faculties 
and  survey  of  need;  and  (B)  which  conforms 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  103(1); 

(5)  set  forth  the  relative  need,  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  103(2) ,  for  the  several  projects 
Included  In  such  programs,  and  provide  for 
the  construction,  insofar  as  financial  re- 
sources avaUable  therefor  and  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  make  possible.  In  the 
order  of  such  relative  need; 

(6)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan.  Including  methods  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis  (ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  shsUl  exercise  no 
authority  with  respect  to  the  selection,  ten- 
ure of  ofiBce,  or  compensation  of  any  Indi- 
vidual employed  In  accordance  with  such 
methods) ,  as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  plan; 

(7)  provide  minimum  standards  (to  be 
fixed  In  the  discretion  of  the  State)  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  centers  which 
receive  Federal  aid  under  this  title; 

(8)  provide  for  affording  every  applicant 
for  a  construction  project  an  c^portunlty  for 
hearing  before  the  State  agency; 

(9)  provide  that  the  State  agency  wUl 
make  such  reports  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require, 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports;  and 

(10)  provide  that  the  State  agency  wUl 
trom  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
Mmually,  review  its  State  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  and  modifications  thereof 
which  It  considers  necessary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 


plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a).  The  Secretary  shaU  not  finaUy  disap- 
prove a  State  plan  except  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
State. 

APPROVAL   OF   PROJECTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  each  project  for  construc- 
tion pursuant  to  a  State  plan  approved 
under  this  title,  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  through  the  State  agency  an 
appUcatlon  by  the  State  or  a  poUtlcal  sub- 
division thereof  or  by  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit agency.  If  two  or  more  such  agencies 
join  In  the  construction  of  the  project,  the 
appUcatlon  may  be  filed  by  one  or  more  such 
agencies.  Such  application  shall  set  forth — 

( 1 )  a  description  of  the  site  for  such  proj- 
ect; 

(2)  plans  and  specifications  therefor  In 
accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  103  (3) ; 

(3)  reasonable  assurance  that  title  to  such 
site  Is  or  will  be  vested  In  one  or  more  of  the 
agencies  filing  the  application  or  In  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  agency  which  Is  to  operate 
the  community  center; 

(4)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  available  for  the 
construction  of  the  project  and  for  the  non- 
federal share  of  its  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion when  completed; 

(5)  reasonable  assurance  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  the  performance  of  work 
on  construction  of  the  project  wlU  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  In  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5);  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  resjject  to 
the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  para- 
graph the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Nximbered  14  of  1950 
(16  FJi.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133z-15)  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276c);   and 

(6)  a  certification  by  the  State  agency  oS 
the  Federal  share  for  the  project. 

The  Secretary  shaU  approve  such  applica- 
tion If  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  FederaJ 
Ehare  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such 
project  are  available  from  the  allotment  to 
the  State,  and  If  the  Secretary  finds  (A)  that 
the  application  contains  such  reasonable  as- 
surance as  to  title,  financial  support,  and 
payment  of  prevailing  rates  of  wages  and 
overtime  pay;  (B)  that  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications are  In  accord  with  the  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  108;  (C)  that 
the  application  Is  m  conformity  with  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  104  and 
contains  assvirance  that  In  the  operation  of 
the  center  there  wUl  be  compliance  with  the 
applicable  requirements  of  the  State  plan 
and  with  State  standards  for  operation  and 
maintenance;  (D)  that  the  services  to  be 
provided  by  the  center,  alone  or  In  conjunc- 
tion with  other  faclUtles  owned  or  operated 
by  the  appUcant  or  affiliated  or  associated 
with  the  applicant,  wlU  be  part  of  a  program 
providing,  prlnclpaUy  for  senior  citizens  re- 
siding In  a  particular  community  w  com- 
munities in  or  near  which  such  center  Is  to 
be  situated  a  comprehensive  program  of  so- 
cial services;  and  (E)  that  the  application 
has  been  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
State  agency  and  Is  entitled  to  prlcwlty  over 
other  projects  within  the  State  In  aooord- 
ance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  section  103(2) .  No  appUcatlon  shall 
be  disapproved  by  the  Secretary  until  he  has 
afforded  the  State  agency  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Amendment  of  any  approved  applica- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  approval  In  the  same 
manner  as  an  original  application. 

WITHHOLDINC    OF    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  106.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 


ing to  the  State  agency  designated  as  pro- 
vided in  section  104(a)  (1),  finds — 

( 1 )  that  the  State  agency  is  not  con^lylng 
substanUaUy  with  the  provisions  required 
by  section  104  to  be  Included  In  Its  State 
plan,  or  with  regulations  under  this  title; 

(2)  that  any  assurance  reqiUred  to  be  given 
In  an  appUcatlon  filed  under  section  105  is 
not  being  or  cannot  be  carried  out; 

(3)  that  there  is  a  substantial  failure  to 
carry  out  plans  and  spedQcatlons  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  105;  or 

(4)  that  adequate  State  funds  are  not 
being  provided  annually  for  the  direct  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan,  the  Secretary 
may  forthwith  notify  the  State  agency  that — 

(5)  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to 
the  State  from  allotments  under  this  title; 
or 

(6)  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
from  allotments  under  this  title  for  any 
project  or  projects  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  being  affected  by  the  action  or  In- 
action referred  to  In  paragraph  (1),  (2).  (3). 
or  (4)  of  this  section, 

as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances;  and,  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  any  project  for  which 
the  application  has  already  been  approved 
and  which  Is  not  directly  affected,  further 
payments  frotn  such  aUotments  may  be 
withheld.  In  whole  or  In  part,  untU  there  Is 
no  longer  any  failure  to  comply  (or  to  carry 
out  the  assurance  or  plans  and  specifications 
or  to  provide  adequate  State  funds,  as  the 
ease  may  be)  or.  If  such  compliance  {or  othM' 
action)  is  impossible,  untU  the  State  repays 
or  arranges  for  the  r^ayment  of  Federal 
moneys  to  which  tiie  recipient  was  not 
entitled. 

TITLE  n— INITIAL  8TAFPINO  OF  MULTT- 
PURPOSE  COMMUNITT  CENTERS  FOR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 

STATEMENT    OF    INTENTION 

Sec.  201.  It  Is  Congress*  Intent  that  the 
Community  Centers  shall  be  staffed  as  much 
as  possible  by  volunteers  and  part-time  em- 
ployees from  the  ranks  of  senior  citizens. 

PERSONNEL   STAFFING   GRANT   PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  202.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  In 
the  establishment  and  Initial  operation  of 
community  centers  for  senior  citizens  the 
Secretary  may.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  make  grants  to  meet,  for 
the  temporary  periods  specified  In  this  title, 
a  portion  of  the  costs  (determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  under  section  205  below)  of 
compensation  of  professional  and  technical 
personnel  for  the  Initial  operation  of  new 
community  centers  for  senior  citizens  and 
for  the  delivery  of  social  services  established 
therein. 

(b)  Grants  for  such  costs  of  any  center 
under  this  title  may  be  made  only  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  grant  Is  made 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  three  years  after 
such  first  day.  Such  grants  with  respect  to 
any  center  may  not  exceed  75  percent  of  such 
costs  for  the  first  fiscal  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  66%  percent  of  such 
costs  for  the  second  fiscal  year  after  such 
date,  and  50  percent  of  such  costs  for  the 
third  fiscal  year  after  such  date. 

(c)  In  making  such  grants,  the  Secretary 
shaU  take  Into  account  the  relative  needs  of 
the  several  States  for  community  centers  for 
senior  citizens,  their  relative  financial  needs, 
and  their  population  of  persons  over  65  years 
of  age. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Orants  under  this  title  with 
respect  to  any  community  center  for  senior 
citizens  may  be  made  only  upon  application 
and  only  If — 

(1)  the  applicant  Is  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organization  which  owns 
or  operates  the  center; 
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(2)  the  service*  to  be  provided  by  th*  cen- 
ter alone  or  in  conjunction  wltb  other 
facilities  owned  or  operated  by  the  applicant 
or  affiliated  or  aaeoclated  with  the  applicant, 
will  be  part  of  a  program  providing,  prin- 
cipally for  peraons  residing  In  a  partlcnilar 
community  or  commiuUtlee  In  or  near  which 
auch  center  Is  situated,  at  leaat  those  easen- 
tlal  elements  of  comprehensive  social  serv- 
ices for  senior  citizens  which  are  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary: 

(3)  (A)  a  grant  was  made  under  Utl4  I  of 
this  Act  to  assist  in  financing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  center  or  (B)  the  type  of  earvlce 
to  be  provided  as  part  of  such  program  with 
the  aid  of  a  grant  under  this  title  wa»  not 
previously  being  provided  by  the  center  with 
respect  to  which  such  appUcatlon  U  dkade; 

(4)  the  Secretary  determines  that  th^re  la 
satisfactory  assurance  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  for  any  period 
will  be  ao  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to 
the  extent  practical.  Increase  the  level  of 
State,  local,  and  non-Pederal  funds  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
l>e  made  available  for  the  program  described 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  and  wUl  In 
no  event  supplant  such  State,  local,  and 
other  non-Federal  funds. 


5  undei'  1 


lucttation 
S«c.  204.  No  grant  may  be  made  undei'  this 
tlUe  after  June  30.  1975,  with  reepect  t*  any 
oommunlty  center  for  senior  citizens  or  with 
re^>ect  to  any  type  of  service  provldad  by 
auch  a  center  unless  a  grant  with  raspect 
thereto  was  made  under  this  title  prlpr  to 
July  1, 1976. 

aBODX.A'nONS  I 

Sec.  205.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  the  Secretarj  may 
preecrlbe  general  regulations  conoemln|[  tU- 
glbllity  of  centers  for  grants,  determination 
of  eligible  costs  with  nKpect  to  which  g^nts 
may  be  made,  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
reqiolred  under  section  203  relating  to  ^pli- 
cations. 

AUTHORIZATION    0»    APPBOPRIATIONSj 

Sec.  206.  There  are  hereby  authOTl2*d  to 
be  appropriated  «40.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  subsequent 
fiscal  years  there  are  hereby  authcrlztd  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  make  grants  to  such  centers  Which 
have  previously  received  a  grant  undef  this 
title  and  are  eUglble  for  such  a  grant  fqr  the 
year  for  which  sums  are  being  appropriated 
under  this  sentence. 

TITLE  in— PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  OF 
THE  MULTIPURPOeE  COMMUNITV  CEN- 
TERS 

STATEMXNT  or  nrrtsmon 

Sbc.  301.  (a)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
that— 

(1)  all  programs  assisted  under  tlt)e  IH 
and.  where  applicaWe,  title  IV,  eventually 
shall  be  absorbed  into  the  program  activities 
of  the  new  Oommunlty  Centers,  if  sxicH  cen- 
ters are  constructed  In  the  community,  and 
that  the  centers  should  become  the  focal 
point  of  State  and  locally  funded  proframs 
as  well  as  Federally  funded  programs; 

(2)  communities  have  maxtmum  flexCiUlty 
In  designing  programs  to  meet  the  utilqiie 
needs  of  older  citizens  In  these  cotn^iunl- 
tles; 

(3)  senior  cltlzena  will  be  Involved  tn  the 
planning,  designing,  organizing,  and  operat- 
ing of  all  Federally  assisted  progranjs  for 
senior  citizens.  | 

STATI    PLANS    PROVISION  I 

Sec.  302.  (a)  State  plans  required  junder 
title  m  of  the  Older  Americans  ^ict  as 
amended  by  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be 
amended  to  contain  provisions  to  ^ure 
that— 

( 1 )  programs  under  this  title  and  alli  other 
related  programs  for  senior  citizens,  when- 


ever practicable,  will  be  conducted  In  the 
multipurpose  community  centers  for  senior 
dtlzens  constructed  or  assisted  under  this 
Act: 

(2)  procedvires  VTlll  be  established  for  the 
distribution  of  grants  to  local  communltlee 
within  the  State  IncludUng  criteria  for  es- 
tablishing priority  among  communities  with- 
in the  State;  and 

(3)  a  description  of  programs  and  ac- 
tivities appropriate  for  multipurpose  com- 
munity centers  for  senior  citizens  for  which 
assistance  under  this  title  is  sought. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  In 
each  fiscal  year  estaJ^llsh  the  Federal  share 
of  the  costs  of  that  portion  of  the  Stale 
plan  to  be  assisted  under  this  title. 

AXTTHORESATION  AND   ALIX>TMENT 

Sec.  303.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $150,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  allotted 
to  the  extent  practicable,  in  the  same  man* 
ner  and  upon  the  same  conditions  as  under 
section  102  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  401.  Pot  the  purposes  of  thic  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "senior  citizen"  means  any 
Individual  who  has  attained  55  years  of  age. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  Includes  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Dlartriot  of  Columbia. 

(3)  The  term  "multipurpose  commimlty 
center  few  senior  citizens'*  means  a  facility 
providing  a  comprehensive  set  of  social  serv- 
ices to  any  dtlzen  of  the  community  over 
the  age  of  65  Including  but  not  limited  to 
congregate  dining  facilities  and  meckl  serv- 
ices at  low  cost  (Including  a  meal  smrloe 
for  shut-ins),  recreational,  social,  educa- 
tional, and  ciiltural  programs  for  senior 
citizens.  Informational  and  refwraJ  eervlcee, 
consumer  education  and  protection  services, 
legfal  counseling,  preretirement  and  retire- 
ment counseling,  employment  counseling  and 
referral  for  older  citizens,  tranaportatlon 
services  (Including  transportation  aides), 
home  health  services  and  counseling  by 
paramedlcala  and  nurses,  and  community 
volunteer  programs. 

(4)  The  term  "nonprofit  commvmlty  cen- 
ter" means  a  community  center  for  senior 
citizens  which  is  owned  and  operated  by  one 
or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or  associa- 
tions no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
Inures,  or  may  lawftilly  Inure,  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder  or  Individual;  and 
the  term  "nonprofit  private  agency  or  orga- 
nization" means  an  agency  or  organization 
which  is  such  a  corporation  or  association  or 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
such  corporations  or  associations. 

(5)  The  term  "construction"  Includes  con- 
struction of  new  bxilldlngs,  acquisition,  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buildings  and  initial  equipment  of  any 
such  buildings;  including  architect's  fees, 
but  excluding  the--co8t  of  off-site  improve- 
ments and  the  cosrS)X  the  acquisition  of 
land.  ^V 

(6)  The  term  "cost  of  construction"  means 
the  amount  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  project. 

(7)  The  term  "title",  when  »ased  with  ref- 
erence to  a  site  for  a  project,  means  a  fee 
simple,  or  such  other  estate  or  interest  (in- 
cluding a  leasehold  on  which  the  rental  does 
not  exceed  4  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
land)  as  the  Secretary  finds  siifficlent  to  as- 
sure for  a  period  of  not  leas  than  fifty  years 
undisturbed  use  and  possession  for  the  pur- 
poses of  construction  and  operation  of  the 
project. 

(8)  The  term  "Federal  share"  with  respect 
to  any  project  means — 


(A)  If  the  State  plan  under  which  appUca- 
tlon for  such  project  Is  filed  contains,  as  of 
the  date  of  approval  of  the  project  applica- 
tion, standards  approved  by  the  Secretary 
piirsuant  to  section  402  the  amoimt  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  such  standards  by 
the  State  agency  designated  under  auch 
plan;  or 

(B)  If  the  State  plan  does  not  contain 
such  standards,  the  amoimt  (not  less  than  60 
per  centum  and  not  more  than  90  per  centum 
or  the  State's  Federal  percentage,  whichever 
Is  the  lowtir)  established  by  such  State 
agency  for  all  projects  in  the  State:  Provided, 
That  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  first  such 
project  In  the  State  during  any  fiscal  year 
such  State  agency  shall  give  to  the  Secretary 
written  notification  of  the  Federal  share  es- 
tablished under  this  paragrt^Jh  for  such  proj- 
ects In  such  State  to  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary during  such  fiscal  year,  and  the  Fed- 
eral share  for  such  projects  In  such  State 
approved  during  such  fiscal  year  shall  not  be 
changed  after  such  approval. 

(9)  The  Federal  percentage  for  tmy  State 
shall  be  100  per  centum  less  that  jaercentage 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per  centxun 
as  the  per  capita  Income  of  such  State  bears 
to  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  United  States, 
except  that  the  Federal  percentage  for  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  shaU  bo  66%  per  centum. 

(10)  (A)  The  Federal  percentages  shall 
be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  between 
July  1  and  Augtist  31  of  each  even-num- 
bered year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of 
the  per  capita  incomes  of  the  States  and 
of  the  United  States  for  the  three  most  re- 
cent consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Such  promulgation  shall  be  con- 
clusive for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  In  the 
period  beginning  July  1  next  succeeding  such 
promulgation;  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  such  percentages  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  which 
promulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30, 1966. 

(B)  The  term  "United  States"  means  (but 
only  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (i) )  the  fifty  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(11)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

STATE    STANDARDS    FOR    VARIABLE 
FEDERAL    SHARE 

Sec.  402.  The  State  i>lan  approved  under 
title  I  may  Include  standards  for  deter- 
mination of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  projects  approved  In  the  State  under  such 
part  or  title,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  stand- 
ards shall  provide  equitably  (and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  on  the  basis  of  objective 
criteria)  for  variations  between  projects  or 
classes  of  projects  on  the  basis  of  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  areas  and  other  relevant  fac- 
tors. No  such  standards  shall  provide  for  s 
Federal  share  of  more  than  90  per  centum 
or  less  than  50  p)er  centum  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  project.  The  Secretary 
shall  approve  any  such  standards  and  any 
modifications  thereof  which  cwnply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

PAYMENTS   POR   CONSTStTCTION 

Sec.  408.  (a)  Upon  certification  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  State  agency,  designated  as 
provided  In  section  104.  based  upon  inspec- 
tion by  it,  that  work  has  been  performed 
upon  a  project,  or  purchases  have  been  made, 
in  accordance  with  the  approved  plans  and 
specifications,  and  that  payment  of  an  in- 
stallment is  due  to  the  appUcant,  such  in- 
stallment shall  be  paid  to  the  State,  from 
the  applicable  allotment  of  such  State,  ex- 
cept that  (1)  If  the  State  Is  not  authorized 
by  law  to  make  payments  to  the  applicant, 
the  payment  shall  be  made  directly  to  the 
applicant,  (2)  If  the  Secretary,  after  Investi- 
gation or  otherwise,  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  act  (or  faUure  to  act)  has  occurred 
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requiring  action  pursuant  to  section  106,  as 
the  case  may  be,  payment  may,  after  be  haa 
given  the  State  agency  so  designated  notice 
of  opportunity  for  hearing  ptirsuant  to  auch 
section,  be  withheld.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
pending  corrective  action  or  action  based 
on  such  hearing,  and  (3)  the  total  of  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  such  project  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  F'ederal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  such  project. 

(b)  In  case  an  amendment  to  an  approved 
ipplicatlon  is  approved  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 105  or  the  estimated  cost  of  a  project 
is  revised  upward,  any  additional  payment 
with  respect  thereto  may  be  made  from  the 
applicable  allotment  of  the  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  amendment  or 
revision  is  approved. 

PAYMENTS     GENERALLY 

Sec.  404.  Payments  of  grants  under  this 
Act  may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjiist- 
ments  on  account  of  previously  made  over- 
payments or  underpayments)  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  on  sxich  terms 
and  conditions  and  In  such  Installments,  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 

JtTDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  405.  If  the  Secretary  refuses  to  ap- 
prove any  application  for  a  project  submitted 
under  section  105,  the  State  agency  through 
which  such  application  was  submitted,  or  if 
any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  his  action 
under  section  104(b)  or  section  106,  such 
State,  may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State 
Is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such 
court  within  sixty  days  after  such  action.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secre- 
tary, or  any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that 
purpose.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file 
in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court 
shall  have  jiirisdlctlon  to  affirm  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  un- 
til the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may 
modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings 
of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts.  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  concl\isive, 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take  fur- 
ther evidence;  and  the  Secretary  may  there- 
upon make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  action  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  section  shall  not,  unless  so  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  st^y  of 
the  Secretary's  action. 

RECOVERY 

Sec.  406.  If  any  facility  or  center  with  re- 
spect to  which  funds  have  been  paid  tmder 
section  403  shall,  at  any  time  within  twenty 
years  after  the  completion  of  construction — 

(1)  be  sold  or  transferred  to  any  person, 
agency,  or  organization  (A)  which  Is  not 
qualified  to  file  an  application  under  section 
105,  or  (B)  which  is  not  approved  as  a  trans- 
feree by  the  State  agency  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  104,  or  its  successor;  or 

(2)  cease  to  be  a  public  or  other  non- 
l»oflt  community  center,  as  the  case  may  be, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines,  in  accord- 
»nce  with  regulations,  that  there  Is  good 
cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or  other 
owner  from  the  obligation  to  continue  such 


facility  as  a  pubUc  or  other  nonprofit  center 
as  a  oommunlty  center  for  senior  cltlzena; 
the  United  SUtes  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  either  the  transferor  or  the  transferee 
(or.  In  the  case  of  a  center  which  has  ceased 
to  be  a  community  mental  health  center, 
from  the  owners  thereof)  an  amotint  bearing 
the  same  ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 
action  brought  In  the  district  ooiirt  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  In  which  the 
center  Is  situated)  of  so  much  of  such  center 
as  constituted  and  approved  project  or  proj- 
ects, as  the  amount  of  the  Federal  partici- 
pation bore  to  the  cost  of  the  construction 
of  such  project  or  projects.  Such  right  of  re- 
covery shall  not  constitute  a  lien  upon  such 
center  prior  to  judgment. 

STATE   CONTROL   OF  OPERATIONS 

Sec.  407.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  conferring  on  any  Federal  officer  or 
employee  the  right  to  exercise  any  supervi- 
sion or  control  over  the  administration,  per- 
sonnel, maintenance,  or  operation  of  any 
community  center  with  respect  to  which  any 
funds  have  been  or  may  be  expended  under 
this  Act. 

S.  1689 
A  bill  to  aaaend  title  HI  of  the  PuWlc  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorize  grants  for  projects 
to   develop   or  demonstrate  programs  de- 
signed to  rehabilitate  elderly  patients  of 
long-term  health  care  facilities  or  to  assist 
such  patients  In  attaining  self-care 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  A 
of  UUe  in  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
la   amended   by   adding   after   section   310B 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"PROJECT  GRANTS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DE- 
MONSTRATION OF  PROGRAMS  FOR  REHABILITA- 
TION OF  AGED  INPATIENTS  OF  LONG-TBUC 
HEALTH    CARE   FACILmES 

"Sec.  310C.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  $10,000,000  for  each 
of  the  next  three  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency.  Institution,  or  or- 
ganization to  oover  all  or  any  part  of  the  cost 
of  projects  for  the  development  or  demon- 
stration of  programs  designed  to  rehabilitate 
aged  Inpatients  of  long-term  health  care 
facilities  or  to  assist  such  Inpatients  to  at- 
tain self-support  or  s^f-care.". 

8.  1590 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  to  permit  the  deduction  of  all  ex- 
penses for  medical  care  of  a  taxpayer  and 
his  spouse  if  either  of  them  attained  the 
age  of  65,  and  to  provide  a  credit  or  re- 
fund   of    social    security    taxes    withheld 
from  the  wages  of  certain  individuals  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  65  and  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  In  the  tax  on  self-em- 
ployment income  of  such  Individuals 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoxLSe  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 213(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  allowance  of  deduction  for 
medical,  dental,  etc.,  expenses)    Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — ^There  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the  following 
amounts,  not  ctMnpensated  for  by  Insurance 
or  otherwise: 

"(1)  If  neither  the  taxpayer  nor  his  spouse 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year — 

"(A)  the  amount  by  which  the  amount  of 
expenses  paid  during  the  taxable  year  (re- 
duced by  any  amount  deductible  under  sub- 
paragraph (B) )  for  medical  care  of  the  tax- 


payer, his  spouse,  and  dependents  (as  de- 
fined in  section  152)  exceeds  3  percent  of  the 
adjusted  gross  income,  and 

"(B)  an  amount  (not  In  excess  of  $150) 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  expenses  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  Insurance  which 
constitutes  medical  care  for  the  taxpayer,  hla 
spouse,  and  dependents. 

"(2)  If  either  the  taxpayer  or  bis  spouse 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  expenses  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  medical  care  of  the 
taxpayer  and  his  spouse, 

"(B)  the  amount  by  which  the  amount  of 
expenses  paid  during  the  taxable  year  (re- 
duced by  any  amount  deductible  under  sub- 
paragraph (C) )  for  medical  care  of  depend- 
ents exceeds  3  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross 
income, 

"(C)  an  amount  (not  In  excess  of  $150) 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  expenses  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  3rear  for  Insurance  which 
constitutes  medical  care  of  dependents." 

(b)  Section  213(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  limitation  with  respect  to  medicine  and 
drugs)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  i^iply  to 
amounts  paid  for  the  care  of  the  taxpayer 
and  his  spouse,  if  either  of  them  haa  at- 
tained the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of  th« 
taxable  year." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31, 1970. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Section  6413  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special 
rules  applicable  to  certain  employment 
taxes)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (d)  as  (e),  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section (e)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Special  Refunds  for  Certain  Individ- 
uals Who  Have  Attained  Age  65. — In  the  case 
of  an  employee  who  receives  wages  in  or  after 
the  month  In  which  he  attains  age  66,  If  the 
sum  of — 

"(1)  the  wages  received  by  him  during  the 
taxable  year  and  In  or  after  the  month  In 
which  he  attains  age  6S,  and 

"(2)  his  net  earnings  from  self -employ- 
ment for  the  taxable  year, 
does  not  exceed  $140  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  months  in  the  taxable  year  in  or  after 
the  month  in  which  he  attains  age  66,  such 
employee  shall  be  entitled  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  81(b))  to  a  credit  or 
refund  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3101 
and  deducted  from  the  wages  paid  to  such 
employee  during  such  month  (whether  or 
not  paid  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)." 

(2)  Section  31(b)  (1)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  credit  for  special  refunds  of  social 
security  tax)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
aection  6418(d)"  after  "section  6413(0)". 

(8)  Section  6413(c)  of  such  Oode  (relat- 
ing to  special  refunds)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "tfuring  such  year"  In  para- 
graph (1)  (E)  "(other  than  wages  taken  Into 
account  under  subsection  (d),  if  the  em- 
ployee Is  entitled  to  a  special  refund  under 
such  subsection  with  respect  to  such  wages) ". 

(b)  Section  1401  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  self -employment  income)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  an  Indi- 
vidual to  whom  subsection  (c)  applies)" 
after  "every  Individual"  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(c)  Certain  Individuals  Who  Have  At- 
tained Age  65. — In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual— 

"  ( 1 )  who  has  attained  the  age  of  65  before 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  whose  net  earnings  from  self -em- 
ployment for  the  taxable  year,  when  added 
to  the  wages  (as  defined  In  section  1402(b)) 
received  by  him  during  such  year  and  In  or 
after  the  month  in  which  he  attains  age  65, 
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does  not  exceed  $140  multlpled  by  the  ^vun' 
ber  of  montbs  In  sucb  year, 
there  Is  hereby  Imposed  (In  lieu  of  the  Itaxea 
Imposed  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  oii  the 
self-employment  Income  of  such  Individual 
taxes  equal  to  one-third  of  the  taxes  ^htch 
(but  for  this  subsection)  would  be  Imbosed 
on  the  self -employment  Income  of  suc^  In- 
dlTldiul  under  subaectlons  (a)  and  (b)  ]." 

(c)  (1)  Section  201(g)  (2)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "on  6413 
(d)  '■  after  "section  8413(c) "  In  the  flrstj  sen- 
tence. 

(2)  Section  1817(f)(1)  of  such  A:t  U 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  6413(d)"  after 
"section  6413(c)". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  thlal  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1&70. 

S. 1591 

A  bill  to  provide  certain  new  transportation 

services   to  elderly  persons,   to  autaorlze 

studies  and  demonstraUon  projects  for  the 

Improvement  of  transportation  serviqes  to 

the  elderly,  and  for  other  puriKees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoitae  of 

Bepresentatives    of    the    United    Statis    of 

America  in  Congress   assembled,   Thaa  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Senior  Citizens' 

Transportation  Services  Act." 

RKDTTCED    RATE    MASS   TRANSrr 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  TVans- 
portatlon  Act  of  1964  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  newlsub- 
■ectlon: 

"(d)  In  providing  financial  asslstanci  un- 
der this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  not  ai^rove 
any  applications  made  by  States  and  local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof  \|nless 
such  application  contains  provisions  Vhlch 
adopt  (or  require  the  adoption  of)  specially 
reduced  rates  during  nonriish  hours  fo^  any 
elderly  person  In  the  operation  of  the  ladl- 
Itlee  and  equipment  financed  with  suoi  as- 
sistance, whether  the  operation  of  |such 
faciUtiee  and  equipment  is  by  the  applicant 
or  Is  by  another  entity  vmder  lease  or  dther- 
wise.  As  used  In  this  subeectlon,  the  term 
'elderly  person'  means  any  Individual  ilxty- 
flve  years  of  age  or  older." 

BKDUCSO  RATS  ASl  TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  s^tlon 
403(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968 
(49  U.S.C.  1373(b))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing a  comma  and  "youths,  elderly  people, 
bandlc&pped  persons,  and  military  persofiner' 
Immediately  after  "ministers  of  religion". 

(b)  Such  section  403(b)  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence :  "As  used  In  the  preceding '  sen- 
tence, (1)  the  term  'youths'  means  ln<ilvid- 
uals  over  the  age  of  twelve  and  undef  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  (2)  the  term  'elderly  peo- 
ple' me&ne  individuals  aged  slxty-flvei  and 
older,  (3)  the  term  'handicapped  prisons' 
means  the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped as  defined  by  regulations  to  be  oet 
forth  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
(4)  the  term  'military  p)ersonner  iiieans 
members  of  the  United  States  armed  services 
traveling  at  their  own  expense.  In  unlfofm  of 
tboee  services,  while  on  official  leave,!  fur- 
lough, or  pass."  I 

REDUCED    RATE    CARRIER    TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other]  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  common  carrier  for'  hire 
transporting  persons  In  Interstate  comflaerce 
shall,  during  nonpeak  periods  of  travel, 
charge  any  eligible  elderly  person  more  Ithan 
half  the  published  tarllT  charged  the, gen- 
eral public  in  connection  with  any  trans- 
portation which  Is  requested  by  any  Isuch 
person.  | 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  a  common  cirrler 
can  show  that  it  Incurred  an  economic  loss 
dtirlng  any  calendar  year  solely  becaiKe  of 
the  requirement  imposed  by  subsection  (a) , 
Buch  carrier  may  apply  to  the  head  or  the 


Federal  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
filing  and  publishing  of  the  tariffs  of  such 
carrier  for  Federal  financial  assistance  with 
respect  to  all  or  part  of  such  economic  loss. 
The  head  of  any  such  FedenU  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  to  any  such  carrier  (1)  an 
amount  not  exceeding  one-half  the  difference 
between  the  published  tariff  and  the  tariff 
charged  elderly  persons  during  the  calendar 
year  covered  by  the  carrier's  application,  or 
(2)  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  aggregate 
of  the  economic  loss  of  the  carrier  claimed 
under  such  application,  whichever  Is  less. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  such  Federal  agency 
Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  defining  of  nonp>eal£  periods 
of  travel  and  regulations  requiring  uniform 
accounting  procedures. 

(d)  The  head  of  each  such  Federal  agency 
Is  authorized  to  establish  a  commission  of 
elderly  persons  to  advise  him  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"eligible  elderly  person"  meane  any  indi- 
vidual sixty-five  years  of  age  or  older  who  is 
not  employed  full  time. 

insttrance  coverage 
Sec.  5.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  insuring 
motor  vehicles  or  selling  motor  vehicle  in- 
surance to  deny  or  refuse  to  sell  Insurance 
to  any  Individual  on  account  of  his  age  if 
that  individual  possesses  a  valid  driver's 
license. 

(b)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000.  Any 
such  civil  penalty  may  be  compromised  by 
the  Secretary.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
such  penalty,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  In 
compromise,  the  appropriateness  of  such 
penalty  to  the  size  of  the  business  of  the 
person  charged  and  the  gravity  of  the  viola- 
tion shall  be  considered.  The  amount  of 
such  penalty,  when  finally  determined,  or 
the  amount  agreed  upon  In  compromise, 
may  be  deducted  from  any  siims  owing  by 
the  United  States  to  the  person  charged. 

(c)  As  used  in  thl3  section  the  term  "mo- 
tor vehicle"  means  any  vehicle,  self-propelled 
or  drawn  by  mechanical  power,  designed  for 
use  on  the  highways  principally  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  except  any  ve- 
hicle designed  or  used  for  military  field 
training,  combat,  or  tactical  purposes. 

MASS  TRANSPORTATION  rACIlJTIES  DESIGN 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  Insure  that  certain  build- 
ings financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so  de- 
signed and  constnicted  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped",  approved 
August  12,  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4161).  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foa- 
1  owing: 

"(6)  to  be  constructed  with  financial 
assistance  provided  imder  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964." 

(b)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
deelgnatlng  sections  5  and  6  as  sections  6 
and  7,  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
section  4  the  following  new  section: 

"S»c.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  is  authorized  to 
preecribe  such  standards  for  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  alteration  of  buildings,  struc- 
tures, and  facilities  which  are  provided  with 
financial  assistance  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transi>ortation  Act  of  1964  and  are  subject 
to  this  Act  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that   elderly   and   physically   and   mentally 


handicapped  persons  will  have  ready  access 
to,  and  use  of,  such  buildings." 

(c)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  before  "is  author- 
ized— "  the  following:  "and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  with  respect  to  standards 
Issued  under  section  5  of  this  Act,". 

TRANSPORTATION  RESEABCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS   FOR    THE   ELOERLT 

Sec  7.  Title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3031)  is  hereby  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"SPECIAL    EMPHASIS   TRANSPORTATION    RESEARCH 
AND    DEMONSTRATION    PROJBCTTS 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretaries  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency,  organization,  or 
institution  and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
any  agency,  organization,  or  institution,  or 
with  any  individual — 

"(1)  to  study  the  economic  and  service 
aspects  of  transportation  for  elderly  persons 
living  in  urban  or  rural  areas; 

"(2)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
special  transix>rtatlon  subsystems  for  use  by 
elderly  persons  or  similar  groups  with  simi- 
lar mobility  restrictions; 

"(3)  to  conduct  research  and  demon8tra<- 
tion  projects  on  portal  to  portal  service  and 
demand  aotiiated  services; 

"(4)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  concerning  the  impact  of  pric- 
ing structvtres  on  the  comfort,  well-being, 
and  morale  of  elderly  persons; 

"(5)  to  study  transportation  and  social 
service  delivery  interface; 

"(6)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  coordinate  and  develop  bet- 
ter transportation  services  rendered  by  so- 
cial service  agencies; 

"(7)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  concerning  other  relevant  prob- 
lems affecting  the  mobility  of  elderly  per- 
sons; or 

"(8)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  concerning  the  use  of  trans- 
portation personnel  to  assist  elderly  persona 
who  use  public  transportation. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  $2,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972; 
and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1973." 

Mr.  MASSFIELD  subsequently  said. 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  bill  introduced  this 
morning  by  Senator  Percy  having  to  do 
with  transportation  for  the  elderly  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  HtratPHREY,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN.  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Mondale,  and 
Mr.  Tcnney)  : 
S.  1592.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  and  study  the  practice 
of  clearcutting  of  timber  resources  of  the 
United  States  on  Federal  lands.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  investigate  and 
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study  the  practice  of  clearcutting  of  tim- 
ber resources  of  the  United  States  on 
Federal  lands. 

For  some  3  years  now  there  has  been 
a  growing  controversy  over  the  timber 
management  policy  of  clearcutting.  In 
my  own  mind  there  is  a  growing  convic- 
tion that  the  practice  of  clearcutting  is 
not  really  management  of  our  forests  at 
all.  Certainly,  the  practice  can  hardly 
mean  management  in  its  best  sense;  for 
in  its  worst  sense,  clearcutting  is  the  sys- 
tematic ravishment  of  our  forests. 

Perhaps  a  brief  definition  of  clear- 
cutting  is  in  order.  It  is  the  practice  cus- 
tomarily used  In  the  timber  industry 
which  requires  the  removal  of  substan- 
tially the  entire  stock  of  timber  within 
a  particular  designated  area  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commerciEil  harvest  of  timber.  It 
is  a  practice  stubbornly  pursued  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  charged  with  the  trustee- 
ship of  our  natural  resources  on  Federal 
lands.  It  is  a  practice  my  own  sight  can 
scarcely  believe. 

There  are  other  methods  of  regenera- 
tion harvest  in  our  Federal  forests,  but 
it  is  clearcutting  about  which  most  of 
the  current  controversy  rages.  In  1969, 
of  the  97  million  acres  of  the  national 
forests'  commercial  timberland.  24  mil- 
lion acres  were  harvested.  Twenty-one 
percent  of  these  24  million  acres  was 
clearcut.  Nevertheless,  55  percent  of  the 
total  wood  fiber  volume  harvested  from 
just  the  national  forests  in  1969  was  the 
result  of  clearcutting. 

For  some  years  now,  the  quarrel  over 
clearcutting  has  been  exploding  and 
needs  little  elaboration  from  me.  Re- 
cently, there  have  been  any  number  of 
newspaper  accounts,  television  com- 
mentaries, and  editorials  about  clear- 
cutting.  Just  this  month,  Senator 
(Church's  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
held  hearings  on  the  practice  of  clear- 
cutting.  Over  90  witnesses  testified  at 
those  hearings,  and  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  them  were  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  practice  of  clearcutting.  Just  in  the 
past  2  weeks,  I  have  received  himdreds 
of  letters  from  all  over  the  country  de- 
ploring the  havoc  generated  in  our  for- 
ests through  clearcutting. 

Until  3  years  ago.  I  was  only  vaguely 
aware  of  the  devastation  happening  to 
Wyoming's  mountainsides.  In  1968,  I 
toured  the  Brldger  National  Forest  at 
the  urging  of  concerned  Wyomingites 
and  because  of  my  own  nagging  concern 
about  the  condition  of  timbered  areas  in 
the  Bridger  National  Forest.  What  I  saw 
was  staggering.  I  saw  what  at  first  was 
almost  unbelievable  to  me:  acre  after 
acre,  In  patches  sometimes  1,200  acres  in 
size,  that  looked  as  if  a  squadron  of 
B-52's  had  ravaged  the  pristine  beauty 
of  the  Wind  River  Mountains.  Erosion 
was  working  away  at  the  shallow  soils  of 
the  high  moimtain  country.  Choking 
siltation  was  rampant  throughout  the 
watershed.  Natural  reforestation  was  an 
abject  failure.  Forced  reforestation  was 
practically  nonexistent.  Slash  pUes,  scar 
and  erosion  producing  roads  were  abun- 
dant and  the  ugliness  of  once  beautiful 
and  recreating  vistas  was  a  tragedy  of 
immense  proportions. 

Soon  after,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  asking  for  an  Independent 
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blue  ribbon  commission  to  examine  the 
practice  of  clearcutting.  The  Secretary 
wrote  back  to  deny  my  request.  Since 
that  time,  I  have  rerequested  the  Secre- 
tary to  appoint  such  a  commission,  but 
the  communications  from  "the  Forest 
Service  have  been  largely  efforts  to  per- 
suade me  that  what  my  eyes  saw  really 
was  not  so  bad,  and  that  the  professional 
expertise  of  our  land  managers  would 
make  everything  all  right. 

But  everything  was  not  all  right  de- 
spite the  torrent  of  excuse.  I  grew  in- 
creasingly anxious  about  the  carnage  I 
saw  on  Fish  Creek  and  in  Jules  Basin, 
Not  too  many  weeks  passed  when  I  dis- 
covered that  my  anxiety  about  clear- 
cutting  had  a  much  wider  dimension 
than  I  had  first  supposed.  In  short,  a 
full-scale  controversy  was  in  the  making 
over  clearcutting  in  places  far  afield 
from  Wyoming. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  State  legislature 
appointed  its  own  blue  ribbon  commis- 
sion to  look  at  the  practice  of  clearcut- 
ting in  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest.  They  did  not  like  what  they  saw. 
In  the  Bitterroot  National  Forest  In 
Montana,  the  forestry  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  in  a  study  of  clear- 
cutting  practices  there,  flatly  contra- 
dicted a  whitewash  study  by  the  Forest 
Service.  In  Alaska  and  In  Oregon,  there 
was  considerable  data  which  supported 
the  view  that  clearcutting  needs  immedi- 
ate and  careful  reevaluatlon. 

If  only  for  these  reasons,  then,  I  must 
offer  a  proposal  for  a  cease-fire — admit- 
tedly an  imusual  procedure.  I  do  not 
make  the  proposal  casually.  I  make  It 
because  a  natural  resource  which  belongs 
to  all  of  the  people  is  fast  becoming  a 
disaster  area.  Those  who  have  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting and  managing  that  resource  have 
been  largely  unresponsive  to  the  growing 
cry  for  reevaluatlon.  It  is  true  that  the 
Forest  Service,  particularly,  has  ap- 
pointed a  number  of  in-house  commit- 
tees to  investigate  the  practice.  To  my 
mind,  however,  this  is  akin  to  setting  up 
the  fox  to  guard  the  henhouse.  More- 
over, what  few  of  these  in-house  studies 
have  been  published  have  proclaimed  for 
themselves  the  mantle  of  exclusive  know- 
how. 

Clearly,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  ex- 
pertise and  diligence  of  the  professionals 
in  the  Federal  service  having  to  do  with 
our  forests.  Nevertheless,  there  are  other 
experts  quite  as  competent  and  quite  as 
diligent  outside  the  Federal  service  who 
are  appalled  by  the  policy  of  clearcutting. 
Quite  as  importantly,  the  matter  of  pri- 
orities cannot  be  the  exclusive  domain  of 
Government  experts. 

In  brief  then,  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
because  the  Forest  Service  has  been 
largely  unresponsive,  not  only  to  my  en- 
treaties for  a  blue-ribbon  commission  on 
the  Bridger,  but  because  there  is  a  clear 
need  for  examining  the  devastation  on 
the  peoples'  land,  as  well  as  reordering 
our  priorities  about  these  lands. 

We  are  all  aware  that  sensitivity  for 
our  environment  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  expand- 
ing concern  has  come  about  in  large  part 
because  we  have  just  lately  begim  to  get 
some   idea   of   the  parameters   of   our 


ecological  problems.  We  are  fast  coming 
to  realize  that  we  have  thoughtlessly 
abused  our  environment  and  that  it  is 
much  more  fragile  than  many  of  us  had 
realized.  More  than  this,  we  are  dis- 
covering that  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  we  can  no  longer  believe  that  we 
have  plenty  of  time  to  give  attention  to  a 
distant  problem.  Moreover,  we  also  know 
that,  though  our  time  frame  is  tighter 
than  we  thought,  we  can,  if  we  will,  at- 
tack our  environmental  problems  suc- 
cessfully. Our  children  and  the  genera- 
tions who  come  after  them  must  have  a 
chance  to  live  in  an  environment  that 
amplifies  life.  We  need  not  pass  on  «m 
inheritance  of  obscene  vistas  which  arc 
essentially  life  constricting. 

An  expanding  sensitivity  to  the  quality 
of  our  environment  is  another  reason 
that  I  submit  my  bill  for  an  independent 
anterdisciplinary  commission  to  study 
the  practice  of  clearcutting.  If  we  cannot 
take  the  results  of  our  recognition  into 
the  legislative  process,  then  the  legisla- 
tive process  has  little  meaning.  Indeed, 
the  meaning  of  recognition  Is  lost  if  we 
do  not  have  recourse  to  legislative  action. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  con- 
troversy over  the  practice  of  clearcutting 
Is  a  widening  taie.  The  Forest  Service 
insists  that  the  dispute  requires  only 
their  examination.  Curiously,  In  spite  of 
their  own  in-house  examination,  the 
controversy  has  not  diminished  one  bit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  results  of 
an  in-house  study  of  clearcutting  appear, 
infrequent  as  that  is,  the  controversy 
only  intensifies. 

I  submit  that,  in  view  of  this  growing 
confilct,  an  Independent  study  of  clear- 
cutting  Is  the  best  way  to  resolve  our  dis- 
pute. The  question  of  priorities  about  the 
use  of  natural  resources  on  our  Federal 
lands  is  not  something  we  should  leave 
to  the  exclusive  judgment  of  profes- 
sional Federal  employees,  any  more  than 
we  should  leave  the  question  of  military 
priorities  to  the  exclusive  professional 
Judgment  of  generals.  This  is  particularly 
so  when  we  live  In  a  time  of  increasing 
clamor  about  our  environment.  The  ques- 
tion is,  "How  do  we  resolve  the  clamor 
and  the  controversy?"  I  believe  that  an 
Independent  commission  to  study  the 
practice  of  clearcutting  wHl  do  much,  not 
only  to  diminish  the  clamor  but  to  bring 
us  to  a  wiser  course  of  action. 

Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  has  a  number  of 
spinoffs  which  might  prove  to  be  very 
worth  while.  For  one  thing,  the  idea  of 
an  Independent  study  group  certainly  has 
usefulness  in  other  problem  ares^  besides 
clearcutting.  We  have  much  to  learn 
about  the  value  and  use  of  studies  by 
commissions.  Certainly,  we  know  that 
when  government  looks  at  Itself  there  is 
great  temptation  to  justify  empire  build- 
ing. Too  often  those  of  us  who  look  at 
our  own  actions  spend  too  much  of  our 
effort  grinding  our  own  ax,  tind  the 
problem  is  soon  lost.  The  bill  I  offer  to- 
day can  be  a  model  for  an  attack  aa. 
other  problems. 

The  independent  study  commission 
seems  to  me  to  embody  the  best  that  Is 
in  the  democratic  process.  An  independ- 
ent commission's  life  is  carefully  and 
briefly  circumscribed.  The  study  com- 
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mission  concept  carefully  limits  its  di  ra- 
tion and  mission.  Moreover,  the  fen- 
guaige  of  my  bill  lays  heavy  emphasljon 
citizen  participation.  And  our  forpsts 
have  much  more  to  do  with  the  well-)be 
ing  of  rank  and  file  citizens  than  the 
fessional  empire  of  the  Forest  Sei 
A  key  consideration  which  I  hope 
add  further  serendipity  to  this  bill  is 
interdisciplinary  approach  which  it 
bodies.  For  too  long  now  we  have  fi 
to  exploit  the  insights  of  the  varl 
academic  disciplines  in  our  appi 
to  national  problems.  The  data  and 
cepts  the  social  scientists  and  humi 
offer  to  a  problem  like  clearcutting  are 
quite  as  important  and  useful  as  the  dlata 
and  insights  of  the  hydrologist.  We  n^ust 
not  continue  to  look  at  our  problem^  as 
If  they  were  solely  the  affair  of  what:  we 
popularly  call  an  expert  in  the  fl^ld. 
Clearcutting  is  as  much  a  soclolog^al 
and  humanistic  problem  as  it  is  a  prob- 
lem of  the  professional  forester. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  prdDlems  to  wh|lch 
I  am  presently  giving  a  good  deal  of 
attention  is  the  economic  problem  whdch 
will  arise  should  a  moratorium  on  claar- 
cutting  come  to  pass.  Certainly,  the  ques- 
tion of  economic  dl  faculties  for  timber 
operators  and  their  employees  will  be 
present.  In  my  Judgment,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  approaching  the  problem 
by  carefully  developing  the  iXKslbtlitjt  of 
subsidizing  timber  operators  and  tSelr 
employees  during  the  moratorium.  Stch 
a  sub.sidy  should  be  contingent  on  \he 
operators  turning  their  talents  and  enier- 
gies  toward  planting  the  4.8  million  aores 
of  national  forest  lands  which  consti- 
tute distressing  and  unreplanted  backlog 
CO.  our  Federal  lands.  Given  our  Ameri- 
can knowhow  and  capacity  to  respon4  to 
challenge,  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not turn  our  energies,  at  least  in  part. 
toward  planting  rather  than  cutting. 

But  the  most  important  consequeiice 
of  an  independent  study  commission 
must  be  that  we  can  come  to  a  much 
wiser  use  of  our  natural  heritage.  C^ 
talnly  that  heritage  cannot  much  longer 
endure  the  assaults  we  persist  In  mak^ 
upon  it.  If  those  assaults  are  to  continue. 
and  all  we  can  do  Is  talk  about  them,  tiien 
we  are  not  going  to  have  a  political  her- 
itage, a  social  heritage,  or  any  other  kind 
of  heritage  to  worry  about,  let  alon«  a 
heritage  to  which  we  can  look  for  re- 
juvenation, tranquility,  and  inspiration. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  4m 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  Senaior 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGki)  in  sponsor- 
ing a  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  congrfsv 
slonal-publlc  commission  to  detennkie 
the  conditions  under  which  clearcutting 
might  be  continued  as  a  method  of 
harvesting  timber.  In  addition,  the  bill 
prohibits  clearcutting  on  Federal  laqds 
for  a  period  of  2  years  while  the  coii- 
misslon  conducts  Its  investigation.       | 

Under  clearcutting.  all  of  the  timbeii  is 
removed  from  an  area  of  the  forest  ;ln 
one  cut.  As  one  of  several  methods  of 
timber  harvest  practiced  by  the  UlS. 
Forest  Service,  clearcutting  has  coiiie 
under  increasing  attack.  Many  conservia- 
tionlsts  are  concerned  about  the  harm  to 
the  environment  that  may  result.  Others 
find  It  simply  an  esthetic  affront.  81^ 
others  believe  that  the  management  pol- 


icies of  the  Forest  Service  must  be  ex- 
amined and  reordered  to  achieve  in  prac- 
tice the  principle  of  multiple  use. 

I  have  read  statements  of  experts  in 
the  field  of  entomology  that  the  tendency 
toward  even-aged  management  on  our 
forest  lands,  a  tendency  which  clearcut- 
ting accelerates,  increases  the  probabil- 
ity of  insect  infestation  and  disease. 
These,  In  turn,  will  lead  us  into  the 
myriad  problems  associated  with  the 
widespread  use  of  pesticides,  herbicides 
and  insecticides. 

Another  very  serious  environmental 
hazard  that  experts  claim  will  result 
from  clearcutting  is  soil  erosion  and  soli 
depletion.  The  most  precious  resource  of 
the  forest  is  the  soil.  It  has  taken  cen- 
turies to  build  up  the  deep  layer  of  top- 
soil  on  forest  floors  and  this  layer  of 
soil  is  seriously  damaged,  if  not  utterly 
destroyed,  by  the  clearcutting  method. 
When  this  spongy,  top  layer  of  soil  is 
destroyed,  the  watershed  qualities  of  the 
forest  are  eliminated,  resulting  in  the 
pollution  of  our  forest  streams  from  sUt 
and  mud. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  read  Forest 
Service  publications  which  claim  that 
clearcutting  is  a  useful  and  necessary 
method  of  timber  management.  Certain 
species  of  trees,  it  is  said,  do  not  regen- 
erate well  in  the  shade.  Therefore,  all  of 
the  trees  in  an  area  must  be  cut  down  so 
that  the  replanted  trees  will  grow  faster 
and  be  healthier.  It  is  also  said  that 
clearcutting  is  the  only  method  that  can 
eliminate  any  disease  that  may  have  in- 
fected an  area  of  the  forest.  This  \s  par- 
ticularly a  problem  in  the  West  where  the 
dwarf  mistletoe  threatens  many  healthy 
timber  stands. 

California  is  a  major  producer  of  for- 
est materials.  Vast  amounts  of  its  land, 
particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  are  covered  with  prime  stands  of 
virgin  timber.  Some  24  million  acres — 
more  than  one-fourth  the  total  area  of 
the  State — is  protected  by  the  Forest 
Service.  In  1970,  22  percent  of  the  forest 
acreage  harvested  in  California  was  done 
by  clearcutting.  This  accounted  for  43 
percent  of  the  $54  million  worth  of  tim- 
ber harvested  in  the  State. 

At  the  same  time,  the  growing  popula- 
tion of  California — 20  million  people  now 
live  in  the  State — is  malting  increased  de- 
mands on  all  the  resources  of  our  forests : 
Outdoor  recreation,  range,  timber,  water- 
shed, wildlife,  and  fish.  Especially  in  Cal- 
ifornia, we  must  use  every  means  at  our 
disposal  to  insure  the  wisest  use  of  oui 
forests  so  that  all  the  forest  resources 
can  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  future 
generations. 

I  am  certainly  not  opjwsed  to  timber 
harvest.  However.  I  do  feel  that  enoug:h 
serious  questions  have  been  raised  about 
clearcutting  to  warrant  a  2-year  mora- 
torium on  the  practice  and  an  impar- 
tial examination  of  its  merits.  The  bitter 
controversy  over  clearcutting  will  con- 
tinue to  rage  imtil  we  have  satisfactorily 
answered  the  charges  leveled  against  it. 
In  the  process,  perhaps  we  will  benefit 
from  a  rethinking  of  our  assumptions 
about  the  use  of  our  forests  and  methods 
of  harvesting  timber.  I  believe  that  this 
legislation  provides  the  framework  for 
these  goals,  and  I  strongly  urge  early 
and  favorable  action  on  it. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  1593.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell 
direct  loans  made  to  veterans  imder 
chapter  37.  tltie  38.  United  States  Code, 
at  prices  which  he  determines  to  be  rea- 
sonable under  prevailing  mortgage  mar- 
ket conditions,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
Improve  the  direct  loan  program  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Direct  loans 
are  made  only  in  rural  areas  and  small 
cities  and  towns  where  private  credit  for 
making  of  guaranteed  loans  Is  and  has 
been  generally  unavailable.  The  direct 
loan  program  supplements  the  guaran- 
teed loan  program  which  has  made  it 
possible  for  veterans  of  this  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  who  have  served  their  Na- 
tion so  vallantiy  to  provide  housing  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

The  direct  loan  program  has  provided 
housing  for  veterans  in  many  areas  where 
the  veteran  would  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  housing  if  he  were  forced  to  de- 
pend on  private  capital  for  financing. 
However,  the  operation  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram has  become  hindered  recently.  In 
response  to  my  letter  questioning  the 
status  of  the  direct  loan  program,  Don- 
ald E.  Johnson,  Veterans  Administrator, 
informed  me  that — 

Instead  of  eliminating  or  abolishing  the 
direct  loan  program,  we  are  reorienting  ac- 
tivities BO  as  to  place  increased  emphasis  on 
the  mandate  in  the  governing  law  that  di- 
rect loans  are  authorized  only  where  private 
capital  is  not  available  to  veterans  generally 
for  guaranteed  loans. 

The  Administrator  continued: 
In  this  connection,  it  Is  fully  Intended  that 
the  Veterans  Administration  home  loan  pro- 
gram will  be  so  administered  that  no  veteran 
will  be  denied  a  loan  to  fulfill  his  plans  and 
aims  to  become  a  homeowner. 

Under  the  present  law  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  not  sell  di- 
rect loans  made  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration at  a  price  less  than  98  percent 
of  par;  that  is,  the  impald  balance,  plus 
Interest.  In  the  past,  mortgage  market 
conditions  operated  to  preclude  to  a 
great  extent  the  sale  of  loans  at  such 
prices.  The  first  section  of  my  bill  would 
amend  section  1811  fg)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator to  sell  these  loans  at  prices  which 
he  determines  to  be  reasonable  imder 
previous  mortgage  market  conditions. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  sound  fiscal 
management  and  to  simplify  administra- 
tive operations,  this  more  flexible  au- 
thority should  be  granted  to  equalize  the 
authority  for  selling  direct  loans  with 
the  much  broader  existing  authority  for 
the  sale  of  so-called  vendee  account 
loans.  These  are  loans  resulting  from 
sales  of  property  acquired  by  the  VA  in 
the  loan  guaranty  program.  Substantial 
blocks  of  these  mortgages  have  been 
sold,  some  at  prices  less  than  par,  but 
consistent  with  prices  asked  by  FNMA 
on  VA  and  PHA  mortgages  which  it  held. 
The  less  restrictive  authority  would  also 
equate  the  VA  position  in  the  sales  of 
direct  loans  with  the  position  of  FNMA 
in  respect  to  their  selling  authority  and 
policies. 
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Section  2  would  require  a  direct  loan 
applicant  to  show  that  he  is  imable  to 
obtain  gxiaranteed  loan  financing  at  a 
reasonable  discount — which  may  not  be 
In  excess  of  4  percent  in  any  event — ^be- 
fore he  can  obtain  a  direct  loan  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  existing  law  regarding  direct 
loans  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that 
If  a  lender  imposes  a  discount  charge 
against  the  seller  and  the  latter  declines 
to  pay  it,  the  VA  is  legally  obligated  to 
make  the  veteran  a  direct  loan  at  par  if 
the  veteran,  the  loan  and  the  property 
are  otherwise  eligible.  This  principle  has 
become  widely  known.  By  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  declining  to  pay  a  discount 
which  would  readily  have  been  paid  for 
a  conventional  loan,  the  result  has  been 
to  negate  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram; that  is,  to  supplement  the  guaran- 
teed loan  program  ^  authorizing  direct 
loans  to  be  made  "Whenever  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  that  private  capital  is  not 
generally  available  in  any  rural  area  or 
small  city  or  town  for  the  financing  of 
loans  guaranteed  under  section  1810  or 
1819  of  this  tiUe." 

It  is  important  that  veterans  in  our 
rural  areas,  as  well  as  small  towns  and 
cities,  be  given  an  opiwrtunity  to  enjoy 
the  same  benefits  as  veterans  living  in 
our  more  populated  areas.  Since  private 
credit  for  making  guaranteed  loans  is 
not  as  readily  available  and  is  more  lim- 
ited in  sparsely  populated  areas.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  the  direct  loan  program  be 
continued. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced  today  will  enable  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  continue 
this  program  with  fewer  dlflaculties  in 
providing  the  fimds  needed  for  direct 
loans. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  1595.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  ad- 
minister a  program  of  direct  Federal  em- 
ployment to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
environment,  the  public  lands,  Indian 
Reservations,  and  commonly  owned  and 
shared  resources  through  a  program  of 
recreational  developnnent,  reforestation 
and  conservation  management,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

NATTTRAL    Am)    HT7MAN    KESOUBCES    BESTORATION 
AND    CONSERVATION   ACT   OF    1971 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  "Na- 
tural and  Human  Resource  Restoratiwi 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1971." 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  pro- 
vide direct  Federal  emplojmient  for  un- 
employed workers  in  the  country's  na- 
tional parks,  forests,  recreation  areas, 
and  public  lands.  It  builds  upon  the 
proven  and  tried  concepts  found  in  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the 
1930's.  Priority  is  given  to  those  areas  of 
the  Nation  which  have  high  levels  of  im- 
employment  and  a  need  for  more  inten- 
sive timber,  recreation,  and  resource 
management  on  Federal  lands  and  on 
Indian  Reservations. 

The  act  builds  upon  the  automatic 
"trigger"  concept  foimd  in  the  "Emer- 


gency EmplojTnent  Act  of  1971."  First, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  establish  a  permanent  National 
Environmental  Services  Corps.  The  per- 
manent crops  would  consist  of  a  nudeus 
of  appropriate  administrative  and  sui>er- 
visory  personnel. 

Second,  when  national  im«nployment 
levels  exceeded  4V^  percent  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  enlarge  the  corps  by 
hiring  temporary  persormel  for  the 
period  of  time  unemployment  is  high. 
For  each  V2  percent  gain  above  a  na- 
tional unemplojonent  level  of  4^  per- 
cent, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  hire 
an  additional  50,000  corps  members. 

Third,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
hire  as  many  as  200,000  corps  members 
to  work  in  areas  of  the  country  experi- 
encing substantial  or  persistent  unem- 
ployment— levels  of  6  percent  or  more — 
without  regard  to  the  national  imem- 
ployment  level. 

Persons  serving  in  the  corps  on  a 
temporary  basis  would  receive  benefits 
and  salary  equivalent  to  other  temporary 
or  short-term  Federal  employees  doing 
work  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  act  has  two  important  national 
purposes.  The  first  is  to  deal  with  the  tre- 
mendous backlog  of  resource  conserva- 
tion £ind  restoration  work  on  the  Federal 
lands.  There  is  a  high  priority  need  In 
many  parts  of  the  Nation  to  replant 
forests,  to  eliminate  disease,  to  prevent 
erosion,  to  abate  pollution,  to  guard 
against  fire,  to  protect  our  parks,  to  add 
new  facilities — trails,  bridges,  camping 
areas — in  our  recreation  areas,  to  en- 
hance watershed  management,  and  to 
make  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  our 
public  lands  accessible  to  the  American 
people. 

The  second  purpose  this  measure  serves 
is  that  it  provides  an  alternative  to  wel- 
fare and  unemployment  assistance  in  the 
form  of  important,  self-respecting  work 
for  American  working  men  and  women 
who  are  the  victims  of  an  economic  sys- 
tem which  at  times  like  the  present  does 
not  have  jobs  for  skilled,  conscientious 
workers. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
this  proposal  is  that  it  does  not  require 
a  great  deal  of  startup  time.  The  work 
is  there.  Federal  foresters,  park  rang- 
ers, and  land  managers  in  regional  of- 
fices all  across  the  country  have  on  their 
desks  long  Usrts  of  specific  work  assign- 
ments which  need  to  be  done.  Most  of  this 
work  is  planned  and  programed.  It  does 
not  require  expensive  machinery.  It  re- 
quires only  people  to  do  the  job  and  the 
money  to  pay  them. 

Natural  resource  management  and  en- 
vironment improvement  program  needs 
now  stand  at  an  alltime  high.  Consider 
for  a  moment  these  statistics  on  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  our  conservation  and 
environmental  protection  agencies. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  currently  has 
over  5  million  acres  of  highly  productive 
forest  land  awaiting  replanting.  Another 
nearly  12  million  acres  are  not  produc- 
ing adequately  for  lack  of  proper  forest 
management.  Another  3  million  acres  are 
essentially  improductive  and  will  re- 
main so  until  erosion  is  curbed.  A  con- 
servative estimate  by  Forest  Service  of- 


fici£ils  reveals  that  to  reduce  their  badc- 
log  of  essential  conservation  work  would 
require  240,000  man-years  of  labor. 

The  manpower  needs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  per- 
form essential  work  on  public  lands  and 
facilities  are  also  very  great. 

The  work  is  not  glamorous.  But  it  Is 
good  clean,  hard  outdoor  work.  The  En- 
vironmental Services  Corps  means  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  give  a  man 
a  choice  between  welfare  dole  and  self- 
respect:  between  hopeless  days  of  frus- 
tration and  the  opportunity  to  do  mean- 
ingful work  that  a  man  can  take  pride 
in. 

The  difference  in  the  pubUc  cost  of 
creating  these  jobs  and  the  public  cost  of 
the  welfare  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation that  will  be  incurred  if  jobs  are 
not  created  is  de  minimus.  But  the  dif- 
ference in  terms  of  national  benefit  and 
In  terms  of  human  dignity  is  immense. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  final  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  program  of  the  Department  of 
Interior.  This  1944  report,  as  pres«ited 
to  Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes  by  Conrad 
L.  Wirth,  Departmental  Representative 
on  the  Advisory  Council.  CCC,  states  in 
part: 

It  is  recommended  that  an  organization 
simUar  to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  be 
established  on  a  permanent  basis  and  desig- 
nated the  "Conservation  Corpe".  and  that 
such  an  organization  be  a  joint  enterprise  of 
the  Federal  departments  and  agencies  ad- 
ministering and  protecting  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  nation.  The  purpose  of  the 
Corps  should  be  to  provide  a  pool  of  man- 
power and  funds  for  those  agencies  charged 
by  Congress  with  the  development,  protec- 
tion, and  use  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States.  The  main  objectives  should 
be: 

1.  Development  and  protection  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions; 

2.  Teaching  the  workers  and  others  the 
real  necessity  and  the  Importance  of  proper 
use  of  the  natural  resovirces; 

3.  The  coordination  and  Integration  of  a 
nationally  planned  program  through  a  \uil- 
form  and  respected  work  organization;   aad 

4.  This  to  be  done  without  interference 
with  the  objectives  and  reeponslbllltles  of 
the  various  member  agencies  as  charged  by 
Congress. 

There  was  in  1933,  and  there  etUl  Is.  % 
real  need  to  give  nation-wide  attention  to 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resoiircee. 
The  nat\rral  resources  are  so  vital  to  exist- 
ence and  progress  of  any  nation  that  It 
seems  reasonable  to  give  them  constant  and 
continuing  attention  and  protection. 

The  general  type  of  program  as  planned 
and  executed  by  the  COC  was  well  received 
by  all.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  aocom- 
pllshments  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  was  that  It  brought  to  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  this  country  the  need  and 
value  of  a  sound,  active  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

The  COC  not  only  taught  the  youth  of  our 
nation  in  a  very  practical  way  the  meaning 
and  value  of  our  natural  resources,  but 
helped  to  restore  and  strengthen  the  nation's 
human  resources. 

Working  In  the  open,  with  nature,  bring* 
optimum  beneficial  results  to  an  Individual 
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which  are  almost  Impossible  to  obt^ta 
otherwise.  It  builds  the  body  and  the  mitd: 
It  teaches  the  basic  principles  of  existence; 
and  It  creates  an  understanding  of  wtiat 
must  be  done  to  protect  and  properly  Use 
natural  resources.  A  future  permanent 
Civilian  CX>n£erTation  Corps  must  take  In- 
to consideration  these  basic  facts  which 
should  be  made  Icnown  to  every  home  ^nd 
command  the  respect  of  all  people  through 
its  teachings   and   accomplishments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  toget|ier 
with  the  rerort  on  the  Civilian  Conserta- 
tion  Corps  be  printed  in  the  Record  i  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  4nd 
report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  \he 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1595 


A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 


In- 


terior to  establish  and  administer  a  pro- 
gram of  direct  Federal  employment  i  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  environment, 
the  public  lands,  Indian  Resmratlons.  4nd 
commonly  owned  and  shared  reaoujces 
throtigh  a  program  of  recreational  deveKop- 
ment.  reforestation  and  conservation  mkn- 
agement.  and  for  other  purposes.  ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Natural  and  Huijian 
Resources  Restoration  and  Conservation  Act 
of  1971." 

mnJtNCS     AKD     PTTSPOSK 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  ^d 
declares  that — 

(1)  there  is  a  growing  bactlog  of  netee- 
sary  and  essential  work  which  must  be  oer- 
formed  if  the  quality  of  the  nation's  nati^ial 
forests,  parks,  recreation  areas,  game  refilgee 
and  public  lands,  and  Indian  Resenratlons 
are  to  be  maintained  and  improved; 

(2)  tasks  which  must  be  performed  Include 
reforestation,  fire  prevention,  protection 
against  floods  and  soil  eroelon,  disease  con- 
trol, pollution  abatement,  trail  construction, 
roed  maintenance  and  improvement,  and  kle- 
velopment  of  recreational  facilities. 

(b)  the  Congress  further  finds  that — 

(1)  parallel  with  the  need  to  Improve 
quality  of  the  nation's  environment  ani 
protect  public  resources,  the  country  is 
perlenclng  critically  high  levels  of  un 
ployment  in  various  regions,  and  manyl  of 
the  people  unemployed  have  valuable  sails 
which  could  be  utilized  to  restore,  pro*ct 
and  Improve  the  management  of  the  en- 
vironment, the  public  lands,  and  otper 
shared  and  common  resources; 

(2)  there  Is  a  responsibility  on  the  Unli 
States  government  to  provide  direct  Federal 
employment  to  fill  the  growing  backlogj  of 
unmet  national  conservation  needs  and.  at 
the  same  time,  provide  programs  of  perr^ia- 
nent  and  transitional  employment  to  achieve 
important  public  purposes;  i 

(3)  implementation  of  National  Environ- 
mental Services  Corps  program  and  building 
upon  the  highly  successful  experience  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  will  reduce  fle- 
pendency  upon  welfare  and  unen^loymfnt 
assistance  to  meet  essential  human  ne*ls. 
and  will  advance  the  national  interest  ii  a 
stable  economy  and  full  employment  by  pfo- 
vlding  Important  and  meaningful  public  jibs 
during  times  of  high  unemployment  in  the 
country  at  large  or  in  any  region  of  ihe 
country. 

POLICY 

Skc.  3  (A)  The  Congress  hereby  real 
that  the  national  policy  of  full  emplo; 
declared  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
tlnues  to  be  a  fundamentally  sound 
socially  enlightened  national  policy,  and  tliat 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Oav- 
emment  to  use  all  practicable  means  consfct- 


ent  with  its  needs  and  obligations  and  other 
essential  considerations  of  national  pcdicy, 
with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  at  indus- 
try, agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and  local 
governments,  to  coordinate  and  utilize  all  its 
plans,  functions,  and  resources  for  the  pxxi- 
pose  of  creating  and  maintaining,  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  foster  and  promote  free 
competitive  enterprise  and  the  general  wel- 
fare, conditions  under  which  there  will  be 
afforded  useful  employment  opportunities. 
Including  self-employment,  for  those  able, 
willing  and  seeking  to  v/crk,  and  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production  and  pur- 
chasing power. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
a  Federal  natural  resource  management  pro- 
gram designed  to: 

( 1 )  relieve  and  alleviate  the  social  distress 
and  human  indignity  resulting  from  unem- 
ployment by  providing  a  permanent  program 
of  direct  employment  by  Federal  land  and 
resource  management  agencies  and  by  ex- 
panding direct  employment  during  times  of 
high  unemployment  in  the  nation  or  in  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  country;  and  (2)  achieve 
the  goals  and  objectives  declared  In  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1968  and 
fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  this  generation 
as  trustee  of  the  environment  for  succeeding 
generations  by  a  work  program  of  reforesta- 
tion, pollution  abatement,  disease  eradica- 
tion, prevention  of  floods  and  soil  erosion, 
fire  protection,  watershed  management  en- 
hancement, construction  of  new  recreation 
facilities,  trail  and  road  development  and 
maintenance,  wildlife  and  sports  fisheries 
management  and  other  activities  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  environment. 

NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  SEBVICES  CORPS 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  established  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Services  Corps  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Corps") .  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  be  responsible  for 
management  Euid  administration  of  the  Corps 
program.  In  carrymg  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
heads  of  other  agencies  and  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government.  All  agfencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  directed  to  cooperate 
with  and  to  assist  the  Secretary  In  the  devel- 
opment and  administration  of  the  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

EMPLOYMENT    LEVELS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  caurying  out  the  pur- 
poses Of  this  Act  $250,000,000  annually  for 
establishment  and  administration  of  the  per- 
manent Corps  program  and  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  Corps  to  meet  the 
employment  conditions  set  out  In  subsection 
(c). 

(b)  The  permanent  Corps  shall  consist  of 
a  national  office  and  appropriate  regional  and 
subreglonal  offices,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  providing  employment  opportunities  In 
natural  resource  management  on  Federal 
lands  on  a  continuing  basis  up  to  the  level 
of  the  appropriation  authorization  set  forth 
In  subsection  6(a).  In  addition,  the  perma- 
nent Corps  shall  be  responsible  for  adminis- 
tration, supervlBlon,  and  training  of  tempo- 
rary Corps  members  when  Corps  employment 
Is  expanded  to  meet  the  employment  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  subsection  5(c) . 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  out  of 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  to  expand  employment  in  the 
Corps  program  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing clauses: 

(1)  by  100.000  Corps  members  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  rate  of  na- 
tional unemployment  (seasonally  adjusted) 
equals  or  exceeds  414  percentum  for  three 
consecutive  months  prior  to  such  determina- 
tion; 

(3)  by  50,000  Corps  members  for  each  In- 
crement of  one-half  of  1  percentum  by  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that   the  average 


rate  of  national  unemployment  (seasonally 
adjusted)  for  three  consecutive  months  prior 
to  any  such  determination  exceeds  the  rate 
specified  in  clause  (1);  and  (3)  without  re- 
gard to  the  determinations  required  by 
clauses  (1)  and  (2).  by  up  to  200,000  Corps 
members  to  work  in  regions  of  the  country 
categorized  as  areas  of  "substantial  unem- 
ployment", "persistent  unemployment",  or 
"concentrated  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment" in  the  Department  of  Labor's 
monthly  Bulletin  on  "Area  Trends  in  Em- 
ployment and  Unemployment". 

(d)  Funds  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  this  section  for  the  employ- 
ment of  Corps  members  shall,  Insofu  as  pos- 
sible, be  apportioned  on  an  equitable  basis 
among  States  and  within  each  State  among 
local  areas,  including  Indian  Reservations. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  such  funds  and 
employment  opportunities  shall  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of — 

( 1 )  relative  numbers  of  unemployed; 

(2)  severity  of  unemployment  In  each  area; 
and 

(3)  relative  need  of  the  area  for  intensified 
management,  development  and  conservation 
of  lands  under  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

SECRETARIAL  OUTiEU 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  land 
and  resource  management  agencies,  shall — 

(1)  determine  the  areas  under  Federal 
Jurisdiction  which  are  appropriate  for  carry- 
ing out  programs  using  employees  of  the 
Corps; 

(2)  determine  the  rates  of  pay,  hours,  and 
other  conditions  of  emplojrment  in  the  Corps. 
Provided,  That  members  of  the  Corps  shall 
be  paid  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay,  as  appro- 
priate, for  persons  permanently  or  temporar- 
ily employed  by  the  Federal  land  manage- 
ment agencies,  and  all  persons  employed  in 
the  Corps  will  be  assured  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation, health  insurance  and  other  bene- 
fits at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  other  permanent  and  temporary  employees 
of  Federal  land  management  agencies; 

(3)  provide  for  such  transportation,  lodg- 
ing, subsistence,  and  other  services  and 
equipment  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  the  needs  of  members  of  the 
Corps  in  their  duties.  Provided,  That  when- 
ever economically  feasible,  existing  but  im- 
ocoupled  Federal  facilities.  Including  military 
facilities,  shall  be  utilized  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Corps  where  appropriate  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  agency  Involved; 

(4)  promulgate  regulations  to  Insure  the 
safety,  health,  and  welfare  of  the  Corps  mem- 
bers; and 

(5)  advise  every  participant  In  the  Corps 
program,  prior  to  entering  upon  employment, 
of  bis  rights  and  benefits  In  connection  with 
such  employment. 

(b)  In  expanding  the  Corps  to  meet  na- 
tional resource  and  environmental  manage- 
ment goals  and  to  provide  new  employment 
opportunities  pursuant  to  section  5(b).  the 
Secretary  shall  first  determine  that  the  Corps 
program — 

(1)  will  result  in  an  Increase  in  employ- 
ment opijortunltles  over  those  which  woulo 
otherwise  be  available; 

(2)  will  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  (including  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  non -overtime  work  or  wages  or  em- 
ployment benefits), 

(3)  will  not  impair  existing  contracts  for 
services  or  result  in  the  substitution  of  Fed- 
eral or  other  funds  In  connection  with  work 
that  would  otherwise  be  performed;  and 

(4)  will  not  substitute  Corps  Jobs  for  ex- 
isting federally  assisted  Jobs. 

PERSONS    ELIGIBLE 

Sec  7.  Any  person  who  Is  unemployed  and 
who  wants  and  is  available  for  work  and  who 
is  physically  able  to  perform  the  available 
jobs  shall  be  eligible  for  employment  in  the 
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Kstlonal  Environmental  Services  Corps. 
Any  person  who  is  underemployed  in  that 
their  present  employment  is  not  providing 
sufficient  income  to  enable  such  persons  and 
their  families  to  be  self-supporting  without 
welfare  assistance  shall  alsfo  be  eligible  for 
employment  in  the  Corps. 

TEKMINATION    OF    CORPS    EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  8.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  shall  make  every  effort  to 
provide  training  and  other  assistance  to 
temporary  members  of  the  Corps  provided 
employment  pursuant  to  section  5,  which  will 
enable  them  to  obtain  permanent  private  or 
public  employment.  When  the  rate  of  na- 
tional or  area  unemployment  declines  below 
the  standards  set  forth  In  section  5(c)  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  make  maximum 
efforts  to  locate  permanent  employment  or 
training  opportunities  not  supported  under 
this  Act  for  each  Corps  member  temporarily 
employed  under  this  Act,  and  shall  gradually 
phase  out  the  temporary  Corps  program  on 
an  area-by-area  basis  as  is  warranted  by 
improved  local  employment  opportunities 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  resource  and 
environmental  improvement  program  on  the 
Federal  lands  in  that  area. 

SECRETARIAL    POWERS 

See.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  such 
regulations  as  he  determines  are  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures, policies,  rules  and  regulations,  and 
make  such  payments  in  installments  and  In 
advance  by  way  of  reimbursements,  or  other- 
wise allocate  or  expend  ftinds  made  available 
under  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

REPORT 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  setting  forth  the 
activities  under  this  Act,  an  evaluation  of 
the  programs  authorized,  and  relevant  data 
on  emplojrment  created  and  public  purposes 
achieved. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon 
enactment.  The  determinations  to  be  made 
under  section  6(c)  shall  take  Into  account 
the  rate  or  rates  of  unemployment  for  a 
period  of  three  consecutive  months  even 
though  all  or  a  part  of  such  period  may  have 
occurred  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Program  or 
THE  United  States  Department  or  the 
Interior,  March  1933  to  June  30,  1943 
(A  report  to  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  by  Conrad  L.  Wlrth,  departmen- 
tal representative  on  the  Advisory  Council, 
CCC) 

final  rxpobt  to  the  secretabt 
Liquidation  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  ordered  by  Congress  on  July  2,  1942, 
was  virtually  completed  on  June  30,  1943, 
with  a  balance  of  approximately  $1,600,000 
from  a  fund  of  $8,000,000,  appropriated  for 
the  purpose. 

On  June  30,  1942,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  operating  114  active  OCC  camps 
on  projects  in  the  continental  United  States, 
in  addition  to  71  CCC  projects  on  Indian  res- 
ervations and  camps  in  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  had  on  hand  approximately 
•17,000,000  worth  of  construction  and  other 
operating  equipment.  The  closing  of  the 
camps  involved  arrangements  to  leave  the 
work  projects  In  the  best  possible  shape,  the 
separation  of  around  1,800  appointed  em- 
ployees, the  transfer  of  CCC  property  to  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  and  other  agen- 
cies, and  the  preparation  of  final  account- 
ability records.  The  accomplishment  of  the 
liquidation  of  CCC  was  very  difficult  due  to 
the  \irgency  of  the  task  and  the  fact  that 


most  of  the  key  personnel  bad  left  or  were 
leaving  constantly  for  military  or  other  war 
service.  However,  on  June  30,  1943,  all  but  a 
few  odds  and  ends  had  been  disposed  of. 
Attention  Is  still  being  given  the  transfer  of 
properties  and  the  straightening  out  of  rec- 
ords, with  employees  paid  from  regular  funda 
The  bureaus  of  the  department  are  to  be 
complimented  on  the  excellent  way  In  which 
they  undertook  and  accomplished  this  diffi- 
cult task. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  final  stages  of 
OCC  liquidation.  Congress  appropriated  $20,- 

000  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  for  the 
present  fiscal  year.  No  funds  from  this  appro- 
priation have  been  allocated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  records  of  my  office,  as  departmental 
representative  on  the  CCC  Advisory  Council, 
are  In  good  order  and  are  available  for  in- 
spection. These  records  do  not  Include  the 
work  programs  undertaken  by  the  various 
bureaus,  or  records  of  accomplishments  and 
fiscal  data  of  these  programs,  as  all  such 
data  were  kept  by  the  bureaus  In  charge  of 
the  work.  While  I  shall  continue  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  departmental  representative 
untU  June  30,  1944,  this  wUl  be  the  final  re- 
port of  the  office  you  assigned  to  me  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  K.  Burlew, 
former  First  Assistant  Secretary. 

I  believe  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior accomplished  much  In  a  far-reaching 
conservation  program  through  the  use  of  the 
CCC.  This  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  cooperation  and  understanding 
of  each  and  every  bureau  of  the  department 
and  the  steady  support  and  advice  of  Mr. 
E.  K.  Burlew  and  Mr.  J.  Atwood  Mauldlng. 

While  at  times  the  departments  charged 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  President's  Idea 
for  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  namely, 
the  Departments  of  War,  Interior,  and  Agri- 
culture, expressed  greatly  different  opinions, 

1  know  It  to  be  a  fact  that  the  relationship 
and  cooi>eratlve  ^irlt  of  these  departments 
never  were  on  a  higher  level  than  when  they 
were  carrying  out  the  COC  program.  There 
Is  much  to  be  gained  in  interdepartmental 
relationship  by  a  cooperative  undertaking 
such  as  the  COC. 

There  is  included  in  this  report  a  general 
statement  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
CCC  camps  prepared  by  each  bureau  of  the 
Depai  tment  of  the  Interior  having  camps  as- 
signed to  it.  At  a  meeting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  bureaus  handling  COC, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  all  that  they  would 
prefer  to  tell  in  their  own  way  the  accom- 
plishments of  their  camps. 

As  part  of  this  report  there  are  ijeveral 
tables  broken  down  by  bureaus  giving  in- 
formation on  camp  allotments,  funds  ex- 
pended, and  i)er8onnel  employment.  I  believe 
these  tables  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  size 
of  the  COC  and  the  Important  part  it  played 
in  the  Department  during  the  last  10  years. 

Because  of  the  accomplishments  and  suc- 
cess of  the  original  OOC  idea,  I  believe  that 
a  similar  type  of  organization  should  be  au- 
thorized after  the  war.  Accordingly.  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  Including  in  this  re- 
port a  few  observations  and  definite  recom- 
mendations for  a  future  organization,  in  the 
hope  that  If  a  CCC  program  starts  again  they 
may  be  of  some  value.  They  are  brief;  how- 
ever, I  shall  be  glad  to  enlarge  on  them  in 
discussion  or  in  virritlng  if  it  Is  felt  necessary 
or  desirable. 

OBSntVATIONS 

1.  There  was  in  1933,  and  there  still  is,  a 
real  need  to  give  Nationwide  attention  to 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
The  natural  resources  are  so  vital  to  exist- 
ence and  progress  of  any  nation  that  It  seems 
reasonable  to  give  them  constant  and  con- 
tinuing attention  and  protection. 

2.  The  general  type  of  program  as  planned 
and  executed  by  the  OCC  was  well  received 
by  all.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  accom- 
plishments   of    the    Civilian    Conservation 


Corps  was  that  It  brought  to  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  this  country  the  need  ana 
value  of  a  sound,  active  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

3.  The  CCC  not  only  taught  the  youth  of 
our  Nation  in  a  very  practical  way  the  mean- 
ing and  value  of  our  natural  resources,  but 
helped  to  restore  and  strengthen  the  Na- 
tion's human  resources. 

4.  While  the  CCC  did  give  employment  to 
many  boys,  it  «ras  overemphasized  by  some 
persons  as  a  program  to  take  "youth  out  of 
the  streets."  This  fact  led  many  to  believe 
that  only  those  In  very  poor  circumstances  or 
those  of  low  mental  or  even  low  moral  stat- 
ure were  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps. 
The  CCC  program  was  looked  on  by  many  aa 
a  relief  program  rather  than  a  conservation 
program.  A  good  conservation  program  can 
do  much  toward  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed, but  its  main  objective  should  never 
be  thought  of  as  relief. 

5.  Besides  providing  advantages  for  the 
boys,  developing  and  protecting  the  natural 
resources,  and  making  the  general  public 
conscious  of  the  value  of  the  natural  re- 
sources, the  COC  p>rogram  brought  together 
many  subdivisions  of  Government  and  made 
them  realize  that  the  protection  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  was  a  problem  common  to  all. 

6.  Learning  how  to  handle  heavy  equip- 
ment proved  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  boys 
when  the  time  came  for  them  to  leave  camp. 
Boys  with  experience  in  handling  and  repair- 
ing equipment  were  in  demand  by  private 
business  concerns  and  Government  agencies. 
Many  went  into  the  Army  and  qualified  as 
noncommissioned  officere. 

7.  Standard  and  attractive  COC  uniforms 
created  and  maintained  a  fine  organization 
spirit. 

8.  One  of  the  best  fefitures  of  the  CCC  was 
the  fact  that  no  boy  could  stay  in  the  Corps 
more  than  four  enrollments  of  6  months 
each,  or  a  total  of  2  years,  unleee  through 
his  own  efforts  he  became  qualified  to  fill  a 
8ui)©rvlaory  position.  This  Umlt  of  service 
Impressed  ufjon  the  boys  that  they  must 
progress  and  that  the  COC  was  a  place  to 
learn  how  to  work  and  to  preptwe  themselves 
for  better  jobe. 

9.  Health  of  the  boys  received  careful  at- 
tention. Working  out-of-doors,  regular  houn 
and  plenty  of  good,  wholesome  food  did  won- 
ders for  the  boys  at  one  of  the  most  critical 
growing  periods  of  their  lives. 

10.  Camp  life  and  recreation  programs 
taught  cooperation  and  team  play  to  a  very 
high  degree.  Brig.  Gen.  George  P.  Tyner,  one 
of  the  representativeB  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment on  the  Advisory  Oouncil,  stated  before 
a  committee  of  Congress  that  he  felt  that  the 
training  of  the  boys  In  the  OCC  campe  was 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  type  of  training 
required  of  the  soldiers  In  the  Army. 

11.  TTiere  were  some  faults  in  the  CCC 
organization  that  should  be  given  careful 
consideration  if  a  similar  organization  Is  to 
be  established.  Toward  the  end,  the  COC  was 
deficient  In  several  reepeots.  These  deficien- 
cies and  lack  of  effectiveness  were  due  In 
part  to  the  following : 

a.  The  superimposing  of  detailed  proce- 
dures and  supervision  by  the  OOC  director's 
office  over  departments  of  the  Government 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  managing 
Federal  properties,  without  due  regard  to  the 
established  responsibilities  of  the  depcurt- 
ments,  and  the  already  w»ll-worked-out, 
tried,  and  established  methods  and  proce- 
dures necessary  to  carry  out  these  responsi- 
bilities. General  policies  and  controls  are  rec- 
ognized as  necessary  for  a  unified  OCC 
program;  however,  these  can  be  accomplished 
through  a  properly  organized  and  coordinat- 
ing body  of  administrative  officials  of  the 
departments  and  without  interference  with 
the  primary  functione  of  the  departments. 

It  is  true  that  the  COC  director  had  an 
advisory  council,  but  It  was  purely  and  sim- 
ply an  advisory  body.  The  success  of  the  OCC 
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as  an  organization  depended  largely  onJ  the 
ability  of  the  Individual  appointed  as  d^^c- 
tor.  The  experiences  with  the  OCX;  under!  two 
directors  bear  testimony  to  this  last  at|at«- 
ment.  The  COG  was  well-organized,  the!  co- 
operation at  all  participating  agencies  land 
officials  was  excellent,  the  work  turned  out 
was  good,  and  the  morale  of  the  Corps  wap  on 
a  high  plane  up  to  the  untimely  illneseiand 
death  of  Robert  Fechner.  Mr.  Pechner  |ifled 
bU  council  and  respected  their  advlcei  al- 
though not  necessarily  agreeing  with  It  on 
all  Issues.  After  his  death,  the  CCC  lived 
largely  on  its  past  reputation,  devel^>p«d 
through  Director  Pechner's  ability  and  lead- 
ership, and  on  the  desire  of  the  departments 
to  hold  together  the  organization  that  they 
had  helped  to  build  and  needed  so  b^dly. 
In  the  last  years  of  the  COC,  the  adviae  of 
the  Advisory  Council  was  seldom  soughjt  on 
Important  policy  matters. 

t>.  While  the  relationship  between  the 
Army  and  th«  t«abnlcal  services  In  the  Seld 
and  In  Washington  was  very  good,  iii|any 
administrative  officers  realized  and  felt  that 
simplification  and  consolidation  of  coV.txol 
In  the  cfunps  would  remove  apparent  exces- 
sive overhead. 

c.  Many  work  projects  could  have  teen 
undertaken  more  economically  with  fto>wer 
than  the  standard  camp  complement  of  200 
enroUees.  The  aOO-man  c«mp  was  conslclered 
as  the  smallest  unit  that  could  be  usad  to 
Justify  the  dual  overhead  cost  of  the  Army 
and  technical  agency.  However,  ttie  flnabcial 
loss  In  an  over-manned  work  project  tnore 
than  oflsei  the  Increued  man-unit  overpcad 
cost  of  a  smaUer  caznp.  If  more  thanj  200 
men  were  needed,  the  addition  had  to  l>e  a 
multiple  of  the  200-man  unit,  and  by  this 
rigid  procedure  the  man-unit  overhead  j  cost 
oould  not  be  reduced  much  b«lo<w  the  1 200- 
man  unit  camp.  i 

d.  The  director  of  COC  assumed  morei  and 
more  administrative  control  of  the  caonp  pro- 
grams and  towards  the  end  of  OCC  he  was 
interfering  with  the  re^x>nstbllitles  oifj  the 
departments  in  the  management  of  their 
properties.  Later,  this  became  even  mor^  In- 
volved by  superimposing  the  additional  ad- 
ministrative controls  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  Their  direct  instructions,  inquiries, 
or  requests  for  information  having  to  do  with 
def>artmental  responsibilities  becaane  mcwe 
and  more  time-consuming  and  Involved,  and 
added  nothing  beneficial  to  the  already  irell- 
planned  and  operating  organizations. 

e.  The  use  of  two  finance  agencies.  nai|iely, 
the  Treasury  Department  for  re^^ular  func- 
tions, and  the  finance  officer  of  the  Wai;  De- 
partment for  the  CCC,  caused  unnecessary 
additional  work. 

While  the  Army  finance  officer  did  ai|  ex- 
cellent Job,  two  procedures,  two  differeng  sets 
of  books,  records,  and  forms  were  reqiftired 
on  each  area  where  CCC  and  regular  funds 
were  being  spent,  and  frequently  on  the  $ame 
general  work  project.  The  CCC  was  reailly  a 
resource  of  manpower  and  funds  given  to  a 
bureau  to  accomplish  a  work  program  iinder 
requirements.  plAns,  and  administrative  poli- 
cies of  the  department.  Purther.  due  to  thl» 
dual  system,  there  was  built  up  within  ieach 
bureau  an  intangible  barrier  between  those 
paid  from  CCC  funds  and  those  paid  JTrom 
regular  funds. 

/.  The  trend  to  btUld  up  a  school-room 
type  of  educational  program  and  impractical 
(and  luipopular)  academic  courses  ln|  the 
camps  caused  a  oocifiict  in  the  understai^dlng 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Corps.  | 

Practically  everybody  believed  It  to  bfl  rea- 
sonable, proper,  and  desirable  to  teadi  tl^ose 
who  could  not  read  and  write  to  do  ao;  to 
Instruct  the  boys  how  to  do  their  work  and 
to  advance  themselves  In  the  branch  of  work 
In  which  they  were  most  interested;  to  ex- 
plain the  objectives  and  reasons  for  thai  var- 
ious steps  taken  In  carrying  out  a  given  task. 
However,  many  covUd  not  understand  wl^  the 
boys  were  encouraged  to  take  a  languafe,  or 
other  normal  classroom  course,  after  a  hard 


day's  work  In  the  field.  More  often  than  not 
these  subjects  were  "way  over  their  heads" — 
subjects  for  which  they  did  not  have  the 
proper  foundation  or  which  tiiey  did  not  have 
a  chance  to  finish  at  carry  far  enough  to  be 
of  any  real  value  to  them.  Many  times  the 
instructors,  most  of  whom  were  work  fore- 
men in  the  campe,  did  not  have  the  training 
to  teach  the  subjects  assigned  to  them. 

STTMMART    AND    MCCOMMENDATIONS 

While  the  CCC  operations  Just  concluded 
had  faults,  none  was  serious  enough  to  nul- 
lify the  many  over-all  good  results,  and  all 
could  be  overcome  by  certain  changes  In 
organization  and  policy. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  have  its  re- 
sources neglected  or  wasted;  they  must  be 
protected  at  all  times.  Their  extra  values  are 
only  now  being  fully  realized  in  the  world- 
wide struggle  for  freedom  and  liberty.  It  will 
take  years  to  restore  replaceable  resources 
now  being  spent  so  freely  to  win  the  war. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  careful  planning 
and  hard  work. 

Most  of  our  natural  resources  are  remote 
from  urban  populations.  The  work  necessary 
to  conserve  and  protect  these  natural  re- 
sources can  generally  be  performed  best  by 
the  establishment  of  camps.  In  the  case  of 
the  CCC,  the  camps  brought  together  groups 
of  boys  who  were  taught  to  work,  live,  and 
play,  with  common  Interests  and  commu- 
nity respect. 

Working  in  the  open,  with  nature,  brings 
optimum  beneficial  results  to  an  individual 
which  are  almost  impossible  to  obtain  other- 
wise. It  builds  the  body  and  the  mind;  it 
teachers  the  basic  principles  of  existence; 
and  it  creates  an  understanding  of  what 
must  be  done  to  protect  and  properly  use 
natural  resources.  A  future  permanent  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps  must  take  into  con- 
sideration these  basic  facts  which  should  be 
made  known  to  every  home  and  command 
the  respect  of  all  people  through  Its  teach- 
ings and  accomplishments. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  organization 
similar  to  the  Civilian  Consc^atlon  Corps 
be  established  on  a  permanent  basis  and 
designated  the  "Conservation  Corps,"  and 
that  such  an  organization  be  a  Joint  enter- 
prise of  the  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies administering  and  protecting  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Nation.  The  purpose  of 
the  Corps  should  be  to  provide  a  pool  of 
manpower  and  funds  for  those  agencies 
charged  by  Congress  with  the  development, 
protection,  and  use  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  United  States.  The  main  objectives 
should  be: 

1.  Development  and  protection  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  present  and  future 
generations: 

2.  Teaching  the  workers  and  others  the 
real  necessity  and  the  Importance  of  proper 
use  of  the  natural  resources; 

3.  The  coordination  and  integration  of  a 
nationally  planned  program  through  a  uni- 
form and  respected  work  organization;  and 

4.  This  to  be  done  without  Interference 
with  the  objectives  and  responsibilities  of 
the  various  member  agencies  as  charged  by 
Congress. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  general  ob- 
jectives, the  Conservation  Corps  should  be 
organized  so  that  each  department  or  agency 
using  its  facilities  would  have  a  place  in  the 
organization  where  it  oould  voice  Its  opinions 
and  have  an  active  part  in  formulating  the 
policies. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  and  based 
on  10  years'  intimate  experience  with  the 
operations  of  the  OOC,  I  have  drawn  up  the 
following  organization  diagram  to  convey 
my  recommendations  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion. The  organization  diagram  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  complete  aa  to  detail;  It  Is 
intended  only  to  convey  the  type  of  orga- 
nization which  I  believe  will  accomplish  the 
needed  conservation  work  and  bring  home  to 


the  entire  ligation,  through  its  youth,  the 
need  and  the  appreciation  of  our  natural 
reaources. 

A  brief  esjHanatlon  of  the  general  func- 
tions of  the  various  units  of  such  an  organi- 
zatlon  follows : 

1.  The  President  shall  appoint  the  direc- 
tor. 

2.  'Each,  of  the  departments  or  independ- 
ent agencies  using  the  resources  of  the  Corps 
shall  appoint  two  memtoers  to  the  policy 
council  of  the  Corps.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  council  shall  be  the  department's  admin- 
istrator of  the  Oorps  activities  within  the 
department  or  agency  which  he  represents. 
The  other  member  to  be  appointed  from  the 
department  presumably  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  head  df  the  department  or 
agency. 

3.  'The  two  appointees  from  each  depart- 
ment or  agency,  and  the  director  appointed 
by  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  policy 
coimcll  of  the  Corps.  The  policy  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  operation  of  the  Co^M 
shall,  m  all  cases,  be  made  or  approved  by 
the  policy  council.  The  director  shall  be  the 
chairman  of  the  council.  It  shall  take  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  council,  pliis  one  additional 
vote,  to  approve  regulations  or  to  establish 
policy. 

4.  The  director  shall  have  direct  charge  of 
certain  fimctlons  of  the  Corps.  These  func- 
tions are  to  be  decided  upon  and  approved 
by  the  policy  council.  Generally  speaking, 
these  functions  should  be  only  those  that  are 
common  to  all  operating  agencies  and  which 
will  help  to  unify  the  Corps,  or  which  can  be 
more  economically  handled  from  a  central 
organization.  It  shall  also  be  the  director's 
responsibility,  acting  through  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  departments  or  agencies,  to 
see  that  all  policies  and  regulations  of  the 
Corps  are  properly  and  promptly  carried  out. 
Some  of  the  functions  that  might  logically 
be  placed  in  the  director's  office  are : 

a.  Fiscal. — It  will  be  necessary  to  assemble 
in  one  place  the  financial  requirements  for 
all  activities  of  the  Corps  for  presentation  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. After  the  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated, it  will  be  necessary  to  allot  the  funds 
to  the  departments  and  to  keep  certain  lim- 
ited financial  records. 

b.  Program. — The  operating  agencies  will 
from  time  to  time,  submit  their  require- 
ments for  camps  or  men,  and  these  requests 
will  have  to  be  assemWed  and  presented  to 
the  Council  through  the  director  lor  ap- 
proval. Records  of  the  decisions  will  have  to 
be  kept  and  orders  prepared  for  Issuance  to 
the  departments  or  agencies  to  carry  into 
effect  the  decisions  of  the  council. 

c.  Edrication. — It  is  believed  that  the  same 
age  limit  (17  to  23)  and  term  of  enrollment 
(not  more  than  four  6-month  enrollments) 
that  governed  the  CCC  should  also  apply 
to  the  new  organization.  If  this  recommenda- 
tion la  accepted,  a  basic  educational  program 
should  be  adopted.  Such  a  program  should 
be  limited  In  the  camps  to  the  teaching  of 
reading  and  writing  and  job  training,  with 
provision  for  night  study  in  neighboring 
communities  for  those  who  wish  to  carry  on 
studies  in  advanced  subjects.  While  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
program  will  rest  with  the  bureaus  of  the 
departments  or  agencies,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have.  In  a  central  location,  a  division 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  a  imlfled 
program  is  maintained  for  the  Oorps.  and 
to  make  reports  and  recommendations  Tor 
the  director  said  the  policy  council's  consid- 
eration. 

d.  Safety. — ^A  competitive  safety  program 
will  reduce  accidents  and  improve  work  pro- 
duction. The  same  relationship,  as  outlined 
under  "Education"  between  the  Corps  and 
operating  agencies  should  govern. 

e.  Medical  Care. — Uniform  health  regula- 
tions and  a  central  system  of  hoepltal  care 
are  dealrable.  Again  the  same  relationship 
aa  outlined  under  "Education"  should  ap>ply. 
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f.  Religious  Activities. — Again  the  same  re- 
lationship as  outlined  under  "Education" 
should  apply. 

g.  Legislation  and  Contracts. — This  di- 
vision of  the  director's  office  will  review  and 
handle  legislative  matters  affecting  the  Corps, 
and  be  responsible  for  review  and  letting  of 
contracts  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  director's  office.  Such  contracts 
^jriii  be  those  jiertalning  to  mass  railroad 
transportation  of  ennollees.  purchase  of 
clothing,  shoes,  etc.  Of  course,  such  an  office 
will  also  handle  any  other  legal  matters  that 
might  arise  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  director's  office  or  the  Corps  as  a 
whole. 

h.  Offlce  Management. — ^Thls  division  will 
handle  only  those  matters  of  personnel,  sup- 
plies, etc.,  necessary  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  director's  office. 

i.  Selection.  It  will  be  necessary  for  one 
central  office  to  enroll  the  necessary  man- 
power to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  op- 
erating departments  or  agencies  and  to  main- 
tain a  pool  of  enroUees  for  this  purpose. 

J.  Purchase. — It  will  be  an  economy  for 
one  office  to  purchase  any  warehouse  Items 
that  are  required  for  the  member  depart- 
ments or  agencies,  and  to  ship  out,  on  requi- 
sition, items  such  as  clol^hing,  shoes,  bedding, 
cooldng  and  camp  equipment,  and  certain 
steple  foods.  It  also  will  be  the  duty  of  this 
division  to  collect  and  recondition  such  items 
as  clothing  and  shoes  wlierever  practical  and 
to  warehouse  for  reissuing. 

All  of  the  divisions  of  the  director's  office, 
with  the  exception  of  "selection"  and  "pur- 
chase" will  handle  their  work  with  the  de- 
partment administrators  through  the  direc- 
tor. The  divisions  of  "selection"  and  "pur- 
chase" will  deal  directly  with  the  bureaus  in 
ailing  requisitions  for  men  and  supplies  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  program  and  avodd  de- 
lays. The  necessary  safeguards  should  be  set 
i^,  however,  to  assume  the  carrying  out  of 
only  approved  programs  and  of  keeping  the 
deparunent  administrators  and  the  director 
fully  Informed. 

5.  The  administrator,  besides  being  one  of 
the  department  or  agency  represenratives  on 
the  pDllcy  council,  shall  be  the  responsible 
administrative  head  of  all  Corps  work  and  ac- 
tivities within  the  department  or  agency  he 
represents.  He  will  work  through  the  bureaus 
to  whom  the  camps  or  men  have  been  allot- 
ted and  will  hold  them  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  approved  programs  in  their  re- 
spective areas.  He  will  seit  up  the  staff  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  duties  of  his  office,  In- 
cluding general  inspection  staff  to  Insure  uni- 
form t^pllcatlon  of  the  general  over-tOl  ap- 
proved policies  and  regulations. 

6.  The  bureaus  shall  have  full  control  of 
all  phases  of  the  work  projects  on  their  areas 
and  will  be  held  directly  responsible  for  ad- 
herence to  the  policies  and  regulations  of  the 
Corps.  They  shall,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
occasion  arises,  meet  with  the  administrator 
and  submit  such  suggested  changes  that, 
In  their  opinions,  will  improve  the  operation 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Corps.  All  Corps 
matters  of  the  bureaus  must  be  taken  up 
with  the  administrator,  with  the  exception 
of  the  requisition  of  men  and  general  sup- 
plies, which  can  be  made  directly  to  the 
"selection"  and  "purchase"  divisions  of  the 
director's  offlce,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  administrator  will  be  kept  fully  Informed 
as  each  request  is  made.  Aptpointment  of  per- 
sonnel shall  be  in  accordance  with  civil 
service  and  departmental  procedure.  In  selec- 
tion of  personnel  under  this  procedure, 
special  consideration  should  be  given  to  their 
qualifications  as  leaders  of  young  men  as  well 
as  their  other  qualifications.  Fiscal  proce- 
dures shall  be  the  same  as  those  prescribed 
for  the  regular  appropriations  by  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Aid  to  the  States  and  other  political 
subdivisions  of  government  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  specific  authorization  in  basic 
legislation  or  in  the  legislation  eetabllshlng 


the  Conservation  Corps.  In  any  event,  the 
authorlzatlMi  should  {Movidc  for  a  joint 
enterprise  wherein  both  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  assume  certain  responsi- 
bilities In  the  establishment  of  standards 
and  in  the  furnishing  of  personnel,  funds, 
and  materials. 

7.  Development  and  protection  programs 
may  be  undertaken  either  by  the  establish- 
ment of  camps  or  by  small  groups  of  men 
(not  less  than  10  or  more  than  40) . 

a.  In  cases  where  small  groups  of  men  are 
supplied,  the  bureau  must  meet  all  basic  re- 
quirements of  the  Corps,  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  policy  council,  such  as  supervision, 
health  requirements,  housing,  hours  of  work, 
types  of  work,  etc.  The  administrative  officer 
of  the  area  to  which  the  group  of  men  is 
assigned  will  be  the  responsible  Individual 
unless  some  other  arrangements  are  made  by 
the  bureau.  The  allotment  of  small  groups  of 
men  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  providing  man- 
power for  ordinary  maintenance  work  but 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  Important  protective 
and  development  work  of  natural  resources 
that  cannot  be  done  economically  any  other 
way. 

b.  Camps  should  range  in  size  from  a  so- 
man unit  up,  in  multiples  of  50.  A  camp 
would  be  adminletered  by  a  superintendent, 
whose  grade  would  vary  In  accordance  with 
the  size  of  the  camp.  He  would  be  assisted 
by  a  staff  of  personnel  to  carry  out  the  work, 
operate  and  repair  equipment,  and  perform 
general  administrative  and  housekeeping 
functions.  To  give  a  clearer  Idea  of  what  such 
a  staff  and  organization  would  consist,  four 
typical  setups  are  shown  below: 

THE    50-MAN    CAMP 

Superintendent 
Work  program: 
2  foremen. 
1  mechanic. 
Administrative  and  housekeeping: 
1  clerk. 
1    recreational    leader     (with    first-cdd 

training) . 
loook. 

THE    100-MAN   CAICP 

Superintendent 
Work  program: 

1  assistant  superintendent. 
4  foremen. 

2  mechanics. 
Adimlnlstratlve  and  hoiiaekeeping: 

1  recreation  leader. 
1  chief  clerk. 
1  clerk. 

3  cooks. 

1  medical  aide. 

THX   200-MAN    CAMP 

Superintendent 
Work  program: 

1  assistant  superintendent. 
7  foremen. 

3  mechanics. 
Administrative  and  houseke^lng: 

1  recreaUonal  leader. 

1  chief  clerk. 

2  clerks. 

1  physician. 
1  storekeeper. 

4  cooks. 

THE  400-MAN  CAMP 

Superintendent 


Work  program : 

1  assistant  superintendent. 
14  foremen. 

5  mechanics. 

Administrative  and  housekeeping 
1  assistant  superintendent. 
1  recreational  leader. 

1  chief  clerk. 

1  assistant  chief  dtfk. 

3  clerks. 

1  physician. 
1  accountant. 

1  storekeeper. 
6  cooka. 

The  advantages  of  the  organization  as 
roufl^y  described  above  are  briefly  these : 

1.  The  departments  and  agencies  most 
concerned  with  the  development,  protection, 
and  use  of  the  natural  resouices  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  a  definite  hand  in  formulat- 
ing the  policies  affecting  the  work  programs 
on  the  areas  under  their  administrative  con- 
trol. This  was  lacking  in  the  old  OCC  orga- 
nization. 

2.  The  director,  as  the  President's  ap- 
pointee, could  make  such  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  may  be  found  necessary. 

3.  The  values  of  a  uniform  organization  of 
young  men  to  work  on  conservation  projects 
would  be  maintained. 

4.  The  setting  up  of  a  strong  administra- 
tive offlce  within  each  department  wxjuld  pro- 
vide the  controls  necessary  to  insure  the  ad- 
herance  to  the  regulations  that  make  the 
Corps  a  uniform  organization.  In  the  case 
of  the  old  CCC  organization,  the  depart- 
ment's representative  on  the  advisory  ooun- 
cil  acted  more  as  a  coordinator  and  not  as  an 
administrative  officer.  This  led  to  the  OCC 
director  setting  up  an  inspection  staff  of  his 
own  so  that  he  might  have  more  direct  con- 
trol and  reports  on  the  operation  of  the 
camps.  A  certain  amount  of  conflict  and  mis- 
understanding developed  from  this  pro- 
cedure. 

5.  The  bureaus  would  have  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
Corps  on  the  areas  under  their  administra- 
tive Jurisdiction,  Including  camp  manage- 
ment, which  they  did  not  have  vmder  OCC. 
This  arrangement  would  eliminate  the  con- 
flict that  existed  under  the  old  set-up  be- 
tween the  Army  and  the  technical  services  as 
to  camp  location,  campgrround  development, 
division  and  release  of  men,  etc.  It  should 
also  reduce  the  general  overhead  costs  and 
permit  the  tise  of  smaller  camps  at  a  reason- 
able man-month  cost.  It  would  also  make 
possible  the  use  of  small  grouj>s  of  men  with- 
out the  establishment  of  camps  where  the 
area  to  which  they  were  assigned  had  the 
facilities  available  to  take  care  of  the  men. 

Besides  the  general  advantages  outlined 
above,  such  an  organization  would  be  flex- 
ible and  would  fit  into  changing  and  vary- 
ing oonditions  that  will  exist  after  the  war 
and  through  the  years  that  follow.  As  an 
example  of  the  flexibility  of  the  orgaiUzatlon. 
I  have  in  mind  the  following: 

Ttxo  President  has  expressed  himself,  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  reports,  as  feeling  that 
many  of  the  big  military  training  camps 
which  represent  large  Government  invest- 
ments should  be  used  wherever  possible  after 
the  war.  Purther,  many  statements  have  been 
made  by  Members  of  Congress  and  other  na- 
tional leaders  that  this  country,  in  the  futrire, 
should  maintain  a  civilian  army.  Some  have 
gone  BO  far  as  to  say  that  each  person  shoxUd 
give  at  least  a  year  to  the  Government  for 
this  purpose.  If  these  expressions  are  any 
indication  of  what  is  in  store  for  the  futtire, 
a  Conservation  Corps  might  play  a  part  in 
such  a  program. 

Wars  of  today  are  fought  under  all  kinds 
of  conditions  and  over  all  kinds  of  lands.  The 
Army  must  train  large  numbers  of  men  to 
understand  the  natural  and  how  to  use  It  as 
a  protective  and  offensive  weapon.  Working 
in  the  Oorps  might  be  considered  basic  train- 
ing. I  am  sure  that  a  study  of  the  Army  rec- 
ords has  proved  that  the  training  the  boys 
received  in  the  handling  of  equipment  and  in 
working  in  the  forests  in  the  old  CCC  orga- 
nlz;atlon  made  them  better  soldiers.  These 
facts  suggest  the  fc^lowlng  type  of  an  ar- 
rangement : 

As  the  younger  men  are  brought  into  the 
central  training  post  established  by  the 
Army,  a  certain  number  of  them,  say  four  or 
Ave  hundred  thousand,  would  be  segregated 
from  the  rest  as  those  who  are  adaptable  to 
the  Army  field  construction  division  or  tor- 
estry  division.  "ITiese  men  would  spend  a 
month  In  the  Army  ppellmlnary  training 
camp,  receiving  elementary  and  conditioning 
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training,  axul  tlien  would  be  shipped  ou ;  to 
the  work  projects  of  the  Conservation  C<  rpe 
for  a  9-month  period.  There  they  would  vipr^n 
on  all  types  or  conservation  p)roJect6,  learqlng 
to  Uve  together  La  camps  and  Improving  t|xelr 
health  and  building  their  bodies.  When  t^ey 
had  finished  their  9  months'  training  in 
camps  of  the  Corps,  they  would  be  returned 
to  the  Army  for  the  final  2  months'  finishing 
training  before  returning  to  civilian 
Such  an  arrangement  would  not  bring 
military  into  the  work  camps.  However, 
such  an  arrangement  were  put  Into  eflect 
It  would  be  desirable  to  have  two  represent- 
atives of  the  War  Department  on  the  poflcy 
council  of  the  Corps. 

Another  arrangement  that  could  be  ma(^  Is 


:ife. 
the 
If 


that  of  absorbing  some  sixty  to  seventy 
thousand  veterans  In  supervisory  positions 
as  they  return  from  the  war.  Experience 
from  the  last  World  War  Indicated  that  many 
of  the  veterans  were  allowed  to  shift  for 
themselves  for  too  long  a  period  and  conse- 
quently were  not  able  to  readjust  themselves 
to  civilian  life.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  veterans  who  do  not  go  back 
Into  their  old  Jobs,  or  cannot  find  new  ones, 
could  be  brought  into  central  schools  and  be 
trained  to  fill  many  of  the  Jobs  that  would 
be  required  In  camps  of  the  Corps.  These 
schools  could  be  some  of  the  present  Army 
posts  that  will  not  be  neeeded  by  the  Army 
after  the  war.  The  Corps  would  need  cooks, 
foremen,   storekeepers,   clerks,   accountants, 


superintendents,  and  various  technical  per- 
sonnel, most  of  whom  could  be  war  veterans. 
I  realize  that  60,000  veterans  Is  a  small  num- 
ber compared  with  the  whole;  nevertheless, 
it  is  60,000.  The  war  veterans  will  have  em- 
ployment preference  over  those  who  did  not 
Join  the  armed  forces,  and  It  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  technical  agencies  to  rec- 
ognize this  fact  aad  take  It  upon  themselves 
to  see  that  the  veterans  they  get  are  prop- 
erly reoriented  and  trained  for  the  work.  This 
statement  is  not  made  as  a  criticism  of  the 
civil  service  policy  or  of  the  veterans,  but 
merely  as  a  practical  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

This  report  Is  respectfully  submitted  with 
the  sincere  hope  that  It  may  be  of  some  real 
value  In  the  forming  of  future  policies. 
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CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR-NUMBER  OF  APPOINTIVE  PERSONNEL  EMPLOYED 


Bureau  of 
Reclama- 
tion 

Fish  and 
Wildlife 
Service  > 

General 
Land  Office 

Grazing 
Service 

National 

Park 

Service 

Office  of 
Indian 
Affairs 

Bureau  of 
Reclama- 
tion 

Fish  and 

Wildlife 

Services ' 

General 
Land  Office 

Grazing 
Service 

National 

Park 

Service 

Office  of 
Indian 
Affairs 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

295  . 

346 

362 

379 

155 

463" 

387 
369 
209 

18 
50 
67 
62 
44 
1  .- 

631 
889 
950 
898 
305 

4,303 
3,506 
3,400 
3,228 
1,219 
30 

On  June  30: 

1933 

1934 

9  .. 
14  .- 
14 
25 
27 

98' 

601 
GOO 

44+  .. 
4,731 
7,031 
5,890 
6,203 

829 

1,180 
986 
806 

782 
609 
646 
613 

1937 

50  . 
227  . 
2M  . 

534 
5 

1  Does  not  include  employees  on  CCC  rolls  prior  to  coi  solidation  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  form  the  Fish  anci  Wildlife  Service,  and  its  tramfer  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

CIVILIAN    CONSERVATION    CORPS,     DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR— TOTAL    CAMP      CIVILIAN    CONSERVATION    CORPS,    DEPARTMENT    OF   THE    INTERIOR— EXPENDITURES 
MONTHS  OF  CCC  OPER/  TIONS  BY  BUREAUS 


Fiscal  year 

Bureau  of 

Redama- 

tion 

Fish  and 

Wildlife 

Service' 

General 
Land  Office 

Grazing 
Service 

National 

Park 

Service  > 

Office  of 
Indian 
Affairs 

Fiscal  year 

Bureau  of 
Reclama- 
tion 

Fish  and 
Wildlife 
Service  ■ 

General 
Land  Office 

National 
Grazing             Park 
Service       Service ' 

Office  of 
Indian 
Affairs 

19S3 

1  .. 
12  .. 
12 
22 
24 
16 
60 
69 
72 
48 

u' 

486 

535 
546 
964 
1.108 
1,045 
546 

99  .. 

3,274 
5,184 
5,928 
5,210 
3,981 
3,822 
3,832 
3,769 
2.268 

804 

900 
852 
792 
828 
840 
852 
852 
840 

1933  and  1934.. 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Total.... 

J12,084 

69,759 

50, 723  < 

35,423 

35,904 

162,682 

212,907 

368,738 

251,243 

14.649 

$14,917,903 

$9,539,051 

1934 

$384,681 
1,375,116  . 
1,315,195 
1,387,696 
1,620,551 
1,613,532 
1,341,474 
770, 020 
54,280 

13,449.177 

$2,426,828    27,508,113 
1,942,381    17,908,776 
1.964,733    14,314,446 
3.641,663     12,981,289 
3.049,597    12,479,103 
2,777,351     10.438,487 
1,310,537      5,582,184 
112,888         539.541 

11,074,432 

1935 

83  . 

377  . 

431  . 

449  . 

SZ7 

555 

550 

372 

63' 

408 
433 
325 

9,345,276 

1936 

8,227,406 

1937 

7,965,523 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

»225,546 

1,282,792 

1,072,228 

691,208 

51,431 

6,940,163 
7,038,388 
5,990,431 
5,  n6, 150 
750,463 

Total.... 

3,344 

1.229 

336 

5,2U 

37,367 

7.560 

9,862,545 

3,323,205 

1,214,112 

17,225,978  130,119.019 

72,647,283 

<  Does  not  include  operations  prior  to  consolidation  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of ' 
Rtfi  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  its  transfer  to  the  Departir 

>  Includes  operations  in  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  Virgin  I 


th! 

tme^t 


e  Bureau  of  Bnlogical  Survey  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  form  the 
of  the  Interior. 

lands. 


CCC 


Dates  embraced  by  CCC  period 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


Junel, 
Octl. 
Apr.  1. 
Oct.  1, 
Apr.  1. 
Octl. 
Apr.  1, 
Oct.  1, 
Apr.  1, 
Octl, 
Apr.  1. 
OcLl, 
Apr.  1, 
Oct.  1, 
Apr.  1, 
OcLl. 
Apr.  1. 
Oct.  1, 
Apr.  1, 


1933, to 

1933,  to 

1934,  to 
1934, to 

1935,  to 

1935.  to 

1936.  to 
1936. to 

1937.  to 
1937, to 

1938.  to 

1938,  to 

1939.  to 

1939,  to 

1940.  to 

1940.  to 

1941.  to 
1941,  to 
1942. to 


Sept.  30, 
Mar.  31, 
Sept.  30, 
Mar.  31, 
Sept.  30, 
Mar.  31, 
Sept.  30 
Mar.  31, 
Sept.  30 
Mar.  31. 
Sept.  30 
Mar.  31, 
Sept.  30, 
Mar.  31, 
SepL  30 
Mar.  31. 
Sept.  30 
Mar.  31. 
June  30 


1933. 
1934.. 
,1934. 
1935.. 
,1935. 
1936.. 

1936. 
1937.. 
,  1937. 
1938.. 

1938. 
1939.. 

1939. 
1940.. 
, 1940. 
1941.. 
i,  1941. 
1942.. 
1942.. 


1  In  some  instances  program  changed  within  the  period 

>  Prk>r  to  14th  period,  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
life  Service),  received  camps  under  quota  of  the  Oepartmer  t 

>  Army  and  Navy. 
<  Soil  Erosion  Service. 
•  National  Defense. 


<  Does  not  include  expenditures  prior  to  consolidation  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  Bureau  of  Rsherles  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  form 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  its  transfer  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

>  Cost  of  Territorial  camps  includes  items  borne  by  War  Department  in  standard  camps. 
I  Includes  costs  borne  by  War  Department  in  standard  CCC  camps. 

<  1935  and  1936. 


STRIBUTIONS  OF  STANDARD  CCC  CAMPS  IN  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 


Bureau      Fish  and 

of  Recia-        Wildlife 

mation      Servke  > 


Others 
General  National     under  In- 

Land        Grazing  Park     terior  De-  Total   Total  Agri-  Total  Grand 

Office        Service        Service      partment        Interior        culture       others'  total 


8  . 

9 
30 
37 
34 
34 
34 
34 
40 
42 
44 
44 
44 
44 
36 
26 

7 


34 
36 
36 
29 

20 
5 


1  

1 

1  

1  

2  31 
2  45 
2  45 
2               45 

2  45 
1  45 
4  72 

4  87 

5  90 

6  91 
6  89 
6  89 
4  53 
4               34 

3  3 


172 

304 

428  «34 

429  <  51 

561  

489 

430 

426 

379 

320 

305 

311 

311  

310 

310 

308 

223  •  23 

78  <36 

39  '57 


173 
305 
471 
490 
624 
573 
511 
507 
460 
400 
421 
444 
450 
485 
485 
483 
368 
198 
114 


1,264  31 

1,128  35 

1,135  34 

1,125  25 

1,907  104 

1.751  103 

1. 524  76 

1,505  78 

1,335  54 

1,157  47 

1,073  6 

1,056 

1,050 

1,015 

1,012  3 

1,008  9 

•  730  5 

'397  5 

1250  5 


1,468 
1.468 
1,640 
1.640 
2,635 
2,427 
2,111 
2.090 
1.849 
1,604 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1.103 
600 
369 


Oow 


integrated  with  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
of  Agriculture. 


<  Includes  27  on  National  Defense. 
'  Includes  55  on  National  Defense. 
^  Includes  92  on  National  Defense. 


Note:  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  not  included  because  its  camps  were  not  standard-type  camps. 
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EMxaoENCY   Conservation   Work — ECW 
An    act    for    the    relief    of    uneanployment 

through  the  performance  of  useful  public 

work,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  acute  condition  of 
widespread  distress  and  unemployment  now 
existing  In  the  United  States,  and  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  restoration  of  the  country's 
depleted  natural  resources  and  the  advance- 
ment of  an  orderly  program  of  useful  public 
works,  the  President  Is  authorized,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe and  by  utilizing  such  existing  depart- 
ments or  agencies  as  he  may  designate,  to 
provide  for  employing  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  unemployed.  In  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  carrying  on  of  works 
of  a  public  nature  In  connection  with  the 
forestatlon  of  lands  belonging  to  the  United 
States  or  to  the  several  States  which  are  suit- 
able for  timber  production,  the  prevention 
of  forest  fires,  floods  and  soil  erosion,  plant 
pest  and  disease  control,  the  construction, 
maintenance  or  repair  of  paths,  trails  and 
fire  lanes  in  the  national  parks  and  national 
forests,  and  such  other  work  on  the  public 
domain,  national  and  State,  and  Government 
reservations  Incidental  to  or  necessary  In 
connection  with  any  projects  of  the  char- 
acter enumerated,  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine to  be  desirable:  Provided,  That  the 
President  may  in  his  discretion  extend  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  to  lands  owned  by 
counties  and  municipalities  and  lands  in  pri- 
vate ownership,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  th^eon  such  kinds  of  cooperative  work 
as  are  now  provided  for  by  acts  of  Congress 
In  preventing  and  controlling  forest  fires  and 
the  attacks  of  forest  tree  pests  and  diseases 
and  such  work  as  Is  necessary  In  the  public 
Interest  to  control  floods.  The  President  Is 
further  authorized,  by  regulation,  to  provide 
for  housing  the  persons  so  employed  and  for 
furnishing  them  with  such  subsistence, 
clothing,  medical  attendance  and  hospitali- 
zation, and  cash  sillowance,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, during  the  period  they  are  so  employed, 
and.  In  his  discretion,  to  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  such  persons  to  and  from 
the  places  of  employment.  That  in  employ- 
ing dtlzens  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  no 
discrimination  shall  be  made  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  creed;  and  no  person  under 
conviction  for  crime  and  serving  sentence 
therefor  shall  be  employed  \uider  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  The  President  Is  further 
authorized  to  allocate  funds  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  for  forest  research.  In- 
cluding forest  products  investigations,  by  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

Sk;.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  such  contracts  or 
agreements  with  States  as  may  be  necessary. 
Including  provisions  for  utilization  of  exist- 
ing State  administrative  agencies,  and  the 
President,  or  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  authorized  by  him  to  construct  any 
project  or  to  carry  on  any  such  public  works, 
shall  be  authorized  to  acquire  real  property 
by  purchase,  donation,  condemnation,  or 
otherwise,  but  the  provisions  of  section  366 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  apply  to 
any  property  so  acquired. 

Sec.  3.  Insofar  as  applicable,  the  beneflts 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  employees  of  the  United  States 
suffering  Injuries  while  in  the  p«<ormance 
of  their  duties,  and  for  other  ptirposes," 
approved  September  7,  1016,  as  amended, 
shall  extend  to  persons  given  employment 
under  the  provisions  ot  this  Aet. 

Sbc.  4.  FVw  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  expended,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  out  of  any  unobligated 
moneys  heretofore  appropriated  for  public 
works  (except  for  projects  on  which  actual 


construction  has  been  commenced  or  may  be 
commenced  within  90  days,  and  except  main- 
tenance funds  for  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments already  allocated ) ,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary;  and  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  so  expended  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  same  purposes  for 
which  such  moneys  were  originally  appro- 
priated. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  unexpended  and  unal- 
lotted balance  of  the  sum  of  $300,000,000 
made  available  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  Act  approved  July  21,  1932,  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  relieve  destitution",  and  so 
forth,  may  be  made  available,  or  any  ix>rtlon 
thereof,  to  any  State  or  Territory  or  States  or 
Territories  without  regard  to  the  limitation 
of  15  per  centum  or  other  limitations  as  to 
per  centum. 

Skc.  6.  The  authority  of  the  President  un- 
der this  Act  shall  continue  for  the  period  of 
2  years  next  after  the  date  of  the  passage 
hereof  and  no  longer. 

Approved  March  31, 1933. 


Crvu-iAN  Conservation   Corps — CCC 

An  act  to  establish  a  Civilian  Conservation 

Corps  of  Anaerlca,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is 
hereby  established  the  ClvUlan  Conservation 
Corps,  hereinafter  called  the  Corps,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  employment,  as  well  as 
vocational  training,  for  youthfiil  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  are  unemployed  and  In 
need  of  employment,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
as  hereinafter  set  out,  for  war  veterans  and 
Indians,  through  the  performance  of  tiseful 
public  work  in  connection  with  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  Its  Territories, 
and  Insular  possessions:  Provided,  That  at 
least  10  hours  each  week  may  be  devoted  to 
general  educational  and  vocational  training : 
Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  continue  for  the  period  of  3  years  after 
July  1, 1937,  and  no  longer. 

Sec  2.  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  authorized 
to  appoint  a  director  at  a  salary  of  $20,600  per 
annum.  The  director  shall  have  complete  and 
final  authority  In  the  functioning  of  the 
Corps,  Including  the  allotment  of  funds  to 
cooperating  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  President  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pvirposes  of 
this  Act,  the  director  Is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  employment  of  the  Corps  and  its  fa- 
cilities on  works  of  public  Interest  or  utility 
for  the  protection,  restoration,  regeneration, 
Improvement,  development,  utilization, 
maintenance,  or  enjoyment  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  lands  and  waters,  and  the  products 
thereof,  including  forests,  flsh  and  wildlife 
on  lands,  or  interest  In  lands  (Including  his- 
torical or  archeologlcal  sites) ,  belonging  to, 
or  tinder  the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of,  the 
United  States,  its  Territories,  and  Insular  pos- 
sessions, and  the  several  States:  Provided, 
That  the  President  may,  In  his  discretion,  au- 
thorize the  director  to  undertake  projects  on 
lands  belonging  to  or  under  the  Jurisdiction 
or  control  of  counties,  and  municipalities, 
and  on  lands  in  private  ovraership,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  thereon  such  kinds 
of  cooperative  work  as  are  or  may  be  provided 
for  by  Acts  of  Congress,  Including  the 
prevention  and  control  of  forest  fires,  forest 
tree  pests  and  diseases,  soil  erosion,  and 
floods:  Provided  further.  That  no  projects 
shall  be  undertaken  on  lands  or  Interests  in 
lands,  other  than  those  belonging  to  or  under 
the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  United 
States,  \mless  adequate  provisions  are  made 
by  the  cooperating  agencies  for  the  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  utilization  of  such 
projects  after  completion. 


Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Corps  all  enrolled  personnel,  records,  prop- 
erty, funds,  and  obligations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Conservation  Work  established  under 
the  Act  Of  March  31,  1933  (48  Stat.  22),  as 
amended;  and  the  Corps  shall  take  over  the 
Institution  of  the  camp  exchange  heretofore 
established  and  maintained,  under  super- 
vision of  the  War  Department,  in  connec- 
tion with  and  aiding  In  administration  of 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  work  camps 
conduoted  under  the  authority  of  said  Act 
as  amended:  Provided,  That  such  camp  ex- 
change shall  not  sell  to  persons  not  con- 
nected with  the  operation  of  the  Civilian 
Conservatloii  Corps. 

Sec.  6.  The  director  and.  under  his  super- 
vision, the  heads  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies  cooperating  In  the  work 
of  the  Corps,  are  authorized  within  the 
limit  of  the  allotments  of  funds  therefor,  to 
appoint  such  civilian  personnel  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical discharge  of  the  functions  of  the 
Corps  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws 
and  regulations. 

Sec.  6.  The  President  may  order  Reserve 
officers  of  the  Army  and  officers  of  the  Naval 
and  Marine  Reserves  and  warrant  officers  ot 
the  Coast  Guard  to  active  duty  with  the 
Corps  under  the  provisions  of  section  37a  of 
the  National  Defense  Act  and  the  Act  at 
February  28,  1925.  respectively. 

Sec.  7.  The  director  Is  authorized  to  have 
enrolled  not  to  exceed  300,000  men  at  any  one 
time,  of  which  not  more  than  30,000  may  be 
war  veterans:  Provided,  ITiat  In  addition 
thereto  cainps  or  facilities  may  be  eetab- 
llshed  for  not  to  exceed  10,000  additional  In- 
dian etuxtllees  and  5,000  addltlonaJ  territorial 
and  insular  possession  enroUees. 

Sbc.  8.  The  enrollees  In  the  CX>rp8  (other 
than  war  veterans.  enroUees  In  the  Territories 
and  Insular  possessions,  Indians,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  mess  steward,  three  cooks,  and  one 
leader  i>er  each  company)  shall  be  unmarried 
male  citizens  of  the  United  States  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  23  years,  both  inclusive, 
and  shall  at  the  time  of  enrollment  be  un- 
employed and  in  need  of  emplojinent:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  director  may  exclude  from 
enrollment  such  classes  of  persons  as  he  may 
consider  detrimental  to  the  well-being  or 
welfare  of  the  Corps,  except  that  no  person 
shall  be  excluded  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  creed:  Provided  further.  That  enrollments 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6 
months  and  reenrollments  (except  in  the  case 
of  one  mess  steward,  three  cooks,  and  one 
leader.  In  each  company,  and  War  Veterans) 
shall  not  exceed  a  total  term  of  2  years: 
Provided  further.  That  in  the  discretion  of 
the  director  oonitlnuous  service  by  the  en- 
roUee  during  his  period  of  enrollment  shall 
not  be  required  in  any  case  where  the  en- 
roUee  attends  an  educational  institution  of 
his  chrMoe  during  his  leave  of  absence:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  director  shall  be 
authorized  to  issue  certificates  of  proficiency 
and  merit  to  enrollees  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  provide. 

Sec  9.  The  compensation  of  enrollees  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  schedules  approved  by 
the  President,  and  enrollees  vrtth  dependent 
member  or  members  of  their  families  shall  be 
required  vmder  such  regiilatlons  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  director,  to  make  allot- 
ments of  pay  to  such  dependents.  Other  en- 
rollees may  make  depyoslts  of  pay  In  amounts 
specified  by  the  director  with  the  Chief  of  Fi- 
nance, War  Department,  to  be  repaid  In  case 
of  an  emergency  or  upon  completion  of  or 
release  from  enrollment  and  to  receive  the 
balance  of  their  pay  In  cash  monthly:  Pro- 
vided, That  Indians  may  be  excluded  from 
these  regulations:  Provided  further.  That  the 
pay  of  enrollees  shall  not  exceed  $30  per 
month,  except  for  not  more  than  10  per 
centxun  who  may  be  designated  as  assistant 
leaders  and  who  shall  receive  not  more  than 
$36  per  month:  Provided  further.  That  not  to 
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exceed  an  additional  6  per  centum  of  luch 
enrolleea  who  may  be  designated  as  leaBers 
and  may  receive  not  more  than  $45  per 
month  as  such  leaders.  i 

S«c.  10.  Enrollees  shall  be  provided.  IriJ  ad- 
dition to  the  monthly  rates  of  pay.  with  such 
quarters,  subsistence,  and  clothing,  or  qom- 
mutatlon  In  lieu  thereof,  medical  attention, 
ho^ltaUzatlon.  and  transportation  as  th*  di- 
rector may  deem  necessary;  Provided.  That 
burial,  embalming,  and  transportation!  ex- 
penses of  deceased  enrolled  members  ofj  the 
Corps,  regardless  of  the  cause  and  place  of 
death,  shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Employees'  C!ompensa(tlon 
Commission :  Provided  further.  That  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  February  15.  J 934 
(U.S.C..  1934  od..  title  5.  sec.  796),  relating  to 
disability  or  death  compensation  and  bene- 
fits shall  apply  to  the  enrolled  personnel  of 
the  Corps.  ! 

Sec.  11.  The  Chief  of  Finance.  War  Depart- 
ment, U  hereby  designated,  empowered,  and 
directed,  imtll  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Res- 
ident, to  act  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  dlr^tor 
m  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  funds  allocated  to  QovJEm- 
ment  agencies  for  obligation  under  this;  Act 
may  be  expended  in  accordance  with ,  the 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  governing ,  the 
xisual  work  of  such  agency,  except  as  o^er- 
wlse  stipulated  In  this  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  In  Incurring  expenditures,  the  ptovl- 
slons  of  secUon  3709,  Revised  Statutes 
(U.S.C.,  1934  ed.,  Utle  41,  sec.  6),  shall  not 
apply  to  any  purchase  or  service  when  the 
aggregate  amount  Involved  does  not  ex  seed 
the  sum  of  WOO. 

S3EC.  12.  The  President  Is  hereby  authoilzed 
to  utUlze  the  services  smd  facilities  of  iiuch 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovern^ient 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  carrylngj  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  '. 

Sec.  13.  The  director  and,  under  his  super- 
vision, the  cooperating  departments  jand 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  arejau- 
thorlzed  to  enter  Into  such  cooperative  a^ee- 
ments  with  States  and  civil  divisions  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  utUlzln^  the 
services  and  facilities  thereof.  / 

Sec.  14.  The  director  may  authorize  thi  ex- 
penditure of  such  amounts  as  he  may  4eem 
necessary  for  supplies,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment for  enrollees  to  be  used  in  connexion 
with  their  work,  instruction,  recreation, 
health,  and  welfare,  and  may  also  authorize 
expenditures  for  the  transportation  and  eub- 
slstence  of  selected  applicants  for  enroll  i^ent 
and  of  discharged  enrollees  while  en  route 
upon  discharge  to  their  homes.  ^ 

Sec.  15.  That  personal  property  as  detned 
in  the  Act  of  May  29,  1936  (49  Stat.  311),  be- 
longing to  the  Corps  and  declared  surplus  by 
the  director,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  I»ro- 
curement  Division,  Treasury  Department,  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  Act: 
Provided,  That  xinservlceable  property  in  the 
custody  of  any  department  shall  be  disposed 
of  under  the  regulations  of  that  department. 

Sec.  16.  Tlie  director  and.  under  his  s^iper- 
vlslon,  the  heads  of  cooperating  departments 
and  agencies  are  authorized  to  consider,  as- 
certain, adjxist,  determine,  and  pay  froni  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  any  claim  arising 
out  of  operations  authorized  by  the  Act 
accruing  after  the  effective  date  thereof  on 
account  of  damage  to  or  loss  of  prop)er6y  or 
on  account  of  personal  Injury  to  persona  not 
provided  for  by  section  10  of  this  Act,  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  any  enroUee  or  employee 
of  the  Corps  while  acting  within  the  spope 
of  his  employment:  Provided,  That  the 
amount  allowed  on  account  of  persona)  in- 
Jury  shall  be  limited  to  necessary  mefllcal 
and  hospital  expenses:  Provided  further. 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  claim 
on  account  of  personal  Injury  for  wtilch 
a  remedy  Is  provided  by  section  10  of  this 
Act;  Provided  further.  That  no  claim  fhall 
be   considered   hereunder    which    Is    In   ex- 


cess of  »500,  or  which  Is  not  presented 
In  writing  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
accrual  thereof:  Provided  further.  That  ac- 
ceptance by  any  claimant  of  the  amount  al- 
lowed on  account  of  his  claim  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  In  full  settlement  thereof,  and 
the  action  of  the  director  or  of  the  head  of  a 
cooperating  department  or  agency  upon  such 
claim  so  accepted  by  the  claimant  shall  be 
conclusive. 

Sec.  17.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  any  such  appropria- 
tion shall  be  used  In  any  way  to  pay  any  ex- 
pense In  connection  with  the  conduct,  op- 
eration, or  management  of  any  camp  ex- 
change, save  and  except  such  camp  exchanges 
as  are  established  and  operated,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  director,  at  such  camps  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  him,  for  real  assistance  and  con- 
venience to  enrollees  In  supplying  them  and 
their  supervising  personnel  on  duty  at  any 
such  camp  vrtth  articles  of  ordinary  use  and 
consumption  not  fiirnlshed  by  the  Govern- 
ment: Provided  further.  That  the  person  In 
charge  of  any  such  camp  exchange  shall 
certify,  monthly,  that  during  the  preceding 
calendar  month  such  exchange  was  operated 
In  compliance  therewith. 

Sec.  18.  This  Act.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, shall  take  effect  July  1,  1937. 

Approved,  June  28,  1937. 
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ceneral  land  oitics 

During  the  life  of  the  Clvllltm  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  the  General  Land  Office  operated 
a  maximum  of  six  CCC  camps  and  carried 
on  a  program  of  work  In  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.  This  participation  was  but  a  small 
part  of  the  entire  CCC  program,  but  the 
achievements  in  the  conservation  of  re- 
sources, both  natural  and  human,  are  almost 
beyond  comprehension. 

Among  the  first  of  the  CCC  camps  to  be 
established  was  one  for  the  control  and 
suppression  of  outcrop  fires  In  the  coal  beds 
on  the  public  domain  In  the  Uttle  Thtmdex 
Basin.  Wyoming.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
program  the  work  was  suspended  during  the 
winter  periods  and  for  a  while  two  camps 
were  assigned  to  this  project;  but  In  realiza- 


tion of  the  fact  that  the  work  could  be  more 
economically  carried  forward  on  a  year- 
around  basis  the  number  of  camps  was  re- 
duced to  one  which  continued  work  through- 
out the  year  until  the  closing  of  the  entire 
CCC  program. 

Some  of  the  fires  In  these  coal  beds  had 
been  burning  slnoe  the  earlleet  recorded  his- 
tory of  that  area,  destroying  and  endanger- 
liLg  a  mass  of  coal  measured  In  terms  of 
billions  of  tons.  Using  special  techniques 
developed  In  collaboration  with  technical 
experts  of  the  Geological  Survey,  ap^yroxl- 
mately  25  of  these  fixes  were  completely  sui>- 
pressed  or  extinguished  and  several  others 
brou^t  under  control  to  the  point  that  they 
will  probably  bum  out  without  material 
damage:  yet  there  are  other  fires  which 
were  not  touched  up  to  the  time  the  CCC 
piroe;ram  terminated  which  will  continue  their 
destructive  forces.  The  immense  coal  deposits 
In  this  area  lying  In  the  public  domain  con- 
stitute a  fuel  reserve  of  Immeasurable  value, 
as  large-scale  production  can  be  quickly 
accomplished  through  strip  mining  in  case 
production  in  the  Eastern  States  should  be 
curtailed.  These  deposits  on  which  the  fires 
have  been  extinguished  or  brought  under 
control  have  been  saved  for  future  genera- 
tions by  reason  of  the  magnificent  work  of 
the  COC. 

In  1938,  three  OCC  camps  were  assigned  to 
the  General  Land  Office  for  work  oa  the 
O.  &  C.  lands  in  Oregon,  and  the  following 
year  two  additional  camps  were  established 
on  this  project.  These  five  camps  continued 
their  activities  imtll  the  early  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  1942,  when  the  O.  &  C.  program 
was  reduced  to  three  camps  which  oontmued 
until  the  close  of  the  general  CCC  program. 
These  camps  provided  physical  improve- 
ments, forest  protection,  reforestation,  and 
development  necessary  In  the  successful 
administration  of  the  2.500,000  acres  of 
timbered  land  on  the  O.  &  C.  lands  In  Oregon. 
To  carry  out  a  well-planned  forest  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  management  pro- 
gram, a  transportation  system  and  forest- 
protection  plan  are  of  first  Imixjrtance.  The 
OCC  has  furnished  both  within  this  area,  and 
while  a  great  deeJ  more  rennalns  to  be  done, 
that  which  has  been  completed  Is  of  In- 
estlmate  value. 

The  many  miles  of  access  and  utilization 
road  constructed  by  the  CCC  through  the 
O.  &  C.  timbered  lands  are  today  proving 
their  value.  The  CCC  truck  trails  penetrating 
the  hitherto  unbroken  forest  wildernesses 
make  it  possible  for  the  forest  fire  fighters  to 
reach  remote  areas  and  control  fires  which 
otherwise  would  rage  unchecked  for  days. 
These  same  truck  trails  make  It  possible  to 
reach  stands  of  high-quality  timber  neces- 
sary for  aircraft  construction  and  other  spe- 
cial war  needs.  Trained  CCC  fire-flghtlng 
crews  controlled  numerous  forest  fires  quick- 
ly and  efficiently.  Had  It  not  been  for  these 
highly  trained  mobUe  crews,  many  fires 
wotild  have  devastated  unknown  thousands 
of  acres  of  forest  land  and  destroyed  huge 
quantities  of  highly  valuable  forest  products 
which  are  now  In  use  and  vital  to  the  progress 
of  the  war. 

Many  other  activities  of  less  tangible  value 
were  conducted  by  the  CCC  on  the  O.  &  C. 
lands,  such  as  perpetuation  of  our  forests  by 
planting  small  trees  on  denuded  areas;  the 
control  of  forest-destroying  diseases  and  in- 
sects, and  the  education  of  the  public  in  the 
need  for  conservation. 

CCC  activities  on  the  325,000,000  acres  of 
public  domain  in  Alaska  were  transferred  to 
the  General  Land  Office  In  April  1940.  Since 
the  Impact  of  the  v?ar  prevented  the  employ- 
ment of  the  planned  number  of  whites,  the 
employment  was  chiefly  Alaskan  Indians  and 
Eskimos,  and  the  program  was  directed  main- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  the  native  peoples.  The 
projects  worked  on  during  the  yetir  were  m 
villages  scattered  from  Walnwrtght  on  the 
Arctic  coast  to  Atka  on  the  Aleutian  chain. 
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and  Eagle  on  the  Upper  Yukon  River.  In  this 
vast  area,  sanitary  facilities  and  community 
water-supply  systems  were  constructed.  De- 
bris within  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages 
was  cleared  and  burned.  School  houses  were 
erected  and  remodeled,  roads  and  trails  con- 
structed and  maintained,  and  reindeer  cor- 
rals were  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
native  inhabitants.  Probably  about  100  vil- 
lages were  benefited  by  this  program. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  Alaska  Is 
transportation.  CCC  personnel  maintained 
and  staked  winter  sled  trails  and  maintained 
wmter  landing  fields  to  make  mall,  freight, 
and  passenger  operations  possible  with  a 
minimum  of  disruption  In  service. 

Other  projects  undertaken  Included  fire 
hazard  reduction  along  major  Alaskan  high- 
ways, the  establishment  otf  fire-breaks  and 
the  development  of  playground  and  recrea- 
tional areas. 

In  all  of  the  OCC  camps  operated  by  the 
General  Land  Office,  the  training  of  employ- 
ees for  the  work  huportant  to  civilian  llJfe 
diu'lng  peacetime  and  essential  to  the  war 
effort  In  this  period  of  emergency,  was 
streGsed.  As  a  result  of  this  training,  many 
employees  attained  proficiency  In  several 
types  of  work  and  secured  highly  remunera- 
tive employment  In  private  industry. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  OOC  pro- 
gram operated  by  the  General  Land  Office  are 
beyond  measure.  The  results  will  be  felt  for 
generations  by  reason  of  salvaging  of  man- 
power and  the  conswvatloai  of  our  resourcee, 

OmCE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Emergency  Comservatlou  Work  and  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps  activltdes  within 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  began  June  19, 
1933,  and  ended  July  10,  1942. 

During  that  period  88,349  different  Individ- 
uals participated  as  enrollees.  Eighty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  of  these  were  Indians; 
3.149  were  whites,  most  of  whom  were  inter- 
married. An  average  of  7,564  enrollees,  and 
776  employees — 8,430  persons  in  all — were 
engaged  in  conservation  activities  each  day 
during  the  life  of  the  Corps. 

^^proximately  $72,000,000  were  expend- 
ed— an  average  of  »8,000.000  per  year. 

The  work  accomplishments  are  impressive, 
and  have  contributed  directly  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  reservations  and  the  National  Do- 
main. They  were  favorably  commented  on 
by  numerous  officials,  including  the  directors 
of  the  Corps. 

Careful  and  adequate  planning  was  in- 
sisted upon,  and  every  effort  made  to  insure 
that  each  project  was  completed  in  an  effi- 
cient manner  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
penditure of  ftmds  consistent  with  good 
engineering  and  construction  practices. 

The  improved  economic  condition  of  the 
Indians  has  definitely  influenced  their  mo- 
rale. They  were  participants  in  the  planning, 
they  did  the  work,  and  they  directly  bene- 
fited by  the  results. 

Thousands  of  enrollees  became  skilled 
workers  as  a  direct  result  of  their  participa- 
tion in  the  Corps  and  are  now  contributing 
to  the  war  effort  as  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  as  skilled  workers  in  war  indvistrles, 
and  as  producers  of  food.  Training  was  al- 
ways a  real,  If  not  conspicuous  activity. 

The  program  was  the  first  piece  of  emer- 
gency legislation  under  which  the  Indians 
benefited.  There  was  much  work  to  be  done 
on  Indian  reservations.  Heretofore,  funds  had 
not  been  available  in  sufficient  amounts  to 
undertake  large-scale  programs.  There  was 
considerable  erosion;  millions  of  acres  of 
forest,  range,  and  farm  lands  needed  atten- 
tion. Under  EOW,  funds  were  given  to  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  enrollment  for  In- 
dians was  eased,  and  thousands,  literally, 
obtained  their  first  steady  employment  In 
years. 

The  program  started  from  "scratch."  Tiitm 
were  no  precedents.  It  was  necessary  to  un- 
dertake a  huge  program  with  a  new  staff  of 
employees. 


The  immediate  objsctlve  was  to  furnish 
gainful  employment  for  needy  Indians,  and 
to  improve  their  land  holdings,  and  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs  was  thus  able  to 
undertake  a  long-range  program  to  help 
the  Indian  become  self-supporting.  Work 
was  undertaken  on  nearly  300  different  tracts 
of  land — on  reservations,  rancherlas,  and 
other  holdings — under  71  Jursdlctlons,  in  23 
States. 

The  program  revitalized  Indian  life;  it 
gave  wage  work  where  and  when  it  was 
needed.  It  made  possible  the  building  up  of 
resei-vation  resources.  Indians  were  taught 
how  to  use  the  land  and  water  conserved. 
The  program  provided  many  opportunities 
for  Indian  advancement  which  are  difficult 
to  put  into  any  compilation.  It  developed 
leadership  under  practical  conditions.  It 
changed  indifferent  and  sullen  attitudes  into 
helpful  cooperative  actions.  These  things 
cannot  be  measured  in  any  compiled  sum- 
mary. 

The  program  touched  on  every  phase  of 
reservation  life  and  activity  and  ooc^>era- 
tion  was  given  to,  and  received  from,  all 
other  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  divisions. 

A  total  of  15,041.819  "man-days  worked" 
was  reported  for  the  entire  period.  The  cost 
per  enrollee  work  day  was  $4.79.  This  does 
not  Include  the  time  of  the  employed  per- 
sonnel or  irregular  labor;  it  covers  only  the 
actual  time  of  the  enrollee  on  work  projects. 
The  cost  per  calendar  day  was  less  than 
$3.00.  Seventy-one  percent  of  the  disburse- 
ments went  for  salaries  and  wages;  Indians 
received  60.7  percent.  Seven-tenths  of  1 
percent  went  to  white  enroUeee,  who,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  were  intermarried  and 
supporting  Indian  families.  Nine  and  seven- 
tenths  percent  went  to  white  employees  and 
white  Irregular  labor. 

The  maximum  enrollment  in  one  month 
was  15,171,  in  June  1941;  the  minimum  was 
3,903  m  April  1936.  The  maximum  niimber 
of  persons  employed  in  any  one  month  was 
1,464,  in  June  1935,  and  of  these  839  were  In- 
dians. The  maximum  number  of  Indians  em- 
ployed In  any  one  month  was  882  (1,462  posi- 
tions occupied) ,  in  July  1935.  The  minimum 
number  of  persons  employed  was  476  in  Jime 
1942,  and  266  of  these  were  Indians. 

The  need  for  continuing  conservation  work 
on  reservations  cannot  be  overstated.  Long- 
term  programs  covering  all  phases  of  devel- 
opment are  imi)eTative  to  insure  proper  vise  of 
land  and  to  provide  work  for  the  needy  for 
years  to  come.  There  are  approximately  55,- 
000,000  acres  of  Indian  lands  in  nearly  300 
reservations,  rancherlas,  and  other  holdings 
under  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  supervision. 

Indian  lands  include  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  watersheds  and  timber 
stands.  Whatever  affects  Indian  lands  like- 
wise affects  white-owned  lands.  Indian  lands 
are  a  pert  of  the  National  Domain.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  work  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward building  up  a  prosperous  Indian  citizen- 
ship and  in  making  the  reservations  and  the 
residents  thereon  assets  to  the  States  and  the 
Nation.  The  Indians  constitute  one  of  the 
lowest  income  groups  in  the  country.  Iso- 
lated, on  remote  reservations,  they  lack  em- 
ployment opportunities.  Indians  will  work; 
they  have  the  capacity  and  skill  to  do  what 
is  needed.  They  are  quick  and  eager  to  leam 
and  their  output  equals  that  of  any  group 
anywhere. 

BX7REAC  or  reclamation 

Federal  Reclamation  Is  a  Government  enter- 
prise designed  to  utilize  the  water  resources 
of  the  West  In  the  work  of  developing  the  arid 
and  semlartd  regions  that  Ue  west  of  the  one- 
hundredth  meridian;  an  area  of  740,000.000 
acres  comprising  a  third  of  the  land  area  of 
the  United  States.  Less  than  20  inches  of  rain 
falls  annually  In  nearly  all  of  this  vast  terri- 
tory, which  Is  Incapable  of  supporting  any 
considerable  population  or  agrictilture  with- 
out an  artificial  water  supply.  "ITirough  the 
Irrigation  of  desert  lands  and  the  operation  of 


power  plants,  new  opportunities  for  farms, 
homes  and  for  cities,  for  mining  «uid  process- 
ing ttie  country's  mineral  wealth  and  for 
manufacturing  many  of  the  essential  tools  of 
a  modem  Industry,  are  created.  It  is  the  task 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  plan,  design, 
and  build  the  intricate  engineering  works 
that  provide  water  for  irrigation  and  generate 
power  and  to  supervise  their  operation  and 
maintenance  after  completion.  The  water  and 
power  users  who  beneflt  by  these  develop- 
ments are  required  to  repay  their  cost  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Federal  irrigation  in  the  Western  States 
began  in  1902  with  the  enactment  of  the  Re- 
clamation Act.  In  the  early  years  following 
passage  of  this  act  many  irrigation  projects 
were  built  and  placed  in  operation  at  a  relm' 
bursable  cost  approximating  $220,000,000  by 
1936.  These  projects  consist  usually  of  a  dam 
and  reservoir  to  store  water  and  an  extensive 
system  of  Oovemment-owned  canals  and 
canal  structures  to  control  and  deliver  the 
stored  water  to  individual  farm  units. 

The  economic  depression  that  began  in 
1930  made  It  difficult  to  maintain  the  ir- 
rigation systems  at  proper  standards  and  the 
droughts  in  the  early  years  of  the  depression 
further  reduced  the  available  water  supply, 
augmenting  the  problems  of  the  Irrigation 
farmer.  Thousands  of  control  structures  built 
ao  to  26  years  previously,  became  deterto- 
rated  beyond  repair,  canals  became  silted 
and  clogged  with  vegetation,  and  crop  yields 
on  the  farm  lands  decreased  alarmingly  with 
the  decrease  In  water  supply.  By  1934  It  had 
become  a  matter  of  urgency  that  some  means 
be  found,  not  Inconsistent  with  the  unem- 
ployment problem  of  the  country,  to  over- 
come these  adverse  project  conditions  and 
to  protect  the  Government's  large  invest- 
ment. 

A  few  CCC  camps  were  established  on 
reclamation  projects  In  1934.  In  1936,  60 
camps  were  allotted  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  undertake  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Irriga- 
tion systems  and  the  development  of  a  sup- 
plemental water  supply  on  projects  affected 
by  drought  conditions.  Rehabilitation  was 
programmed  on  a  basis  of  permanent  im- 
provements designed  to  avoid  difficulties  in 
future  years.  Deteriorated  wooden  water  con- 
trol structures  In  the  canals,  such  as  checks, 
drops,  turnouts,  etc.,  were  replaced  with 
permanent  concrete  structures.  Canal  banks 
were  cleaned  of  vegetation,  reshaped  to  their 
original  design,  and  were  lined  with  con- 
crete, rock,  or  gravel  to  prevent  future  ero- 
sion and  silting.  Operation  roads  for  motor 
vehicles  were  built  along  canals  to  facilitate 
operation,  inspection,  and  maintenance  of 
the  facilities.  Telephone  lines  and  fences  on 
Government  property  were  rebuilt  to  pres- 
ent-day standards.  Impoiuidlng  eind  diver- 
sion dams  which  had  sxiffered  from  excessive 
wave  action  or  wind  erosion  were  rebuilt  to 
their  designed  lines  and  grades  and  were 
heavily  blanketed  with  rock  or  gravel. 

Supplemental  water  supplies  were  devel- 
oped for  several  projects  by  the  construction 
of  small  reservoirs  and  the  building  of  feeder 
canals  to  bring  additional  water  to  existing 
reservoirs. 

Later  in  the  CCC  program,  camps  were 
assigned  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  new 
reclamatlMi  projects  undertaken  as  part  of 
the  Bureau's  regular  expansion  program  or 
as  p«ut  of  the  Water  Conservation  and  Utility 
project  program,  the  latter  specially  author- 
ised by  an  act  of  Congress  for  development 
with  CCC  forces.  The  camps  on  these  projects 
began  the  construction  of  dams,  the  clearing 
of  reservoir  sites,  the  excavation  of  canals, 
and  the  bulldtng  erf  water-control  structures. 
The  suspension  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  in  July  1942  found  much  of  this  work 
uncompleted. 

A  multitude  of  miscellaneous  conservation 
programs  were  carried  out  on  all  classes  of 
reclamation  projects.  An  extensive  campal^ 
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tot  the  extermination  at  gophere  and  ground 
squirrels,  whose  tunneling  habits  are  ^ery 
harmful  to  Irrigation  canals,  was  an  im- 
portant activity  on  nearly  all  projects.  tTie 
q>read  of  noxious  weeds  had  become  a  serlcms 
menace  on  several  projects,  forcing  mi^ch 
otherwise  good  land  out  of  cultivation.  Vin- 
ous methods  of  eradication  were  Investigated 
and  demonstrations  were  given  on  Govern- 
ment land  of  those  found  to  be  practlcaible 
and  low  In  cost.  Experiments  with  new  Mal- 
Ing  agents  for  lining  porous  canals  were  cbn- 
ducted  and  feasible  methods  of  application 
were  developed.  Emergencies  consumed  mi>ch 
of  the  time  of  CCC  men  on  reclamation  P*>J- 
ects.  In  cooperation  with  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  major  improvements  have  biten 
accomplished  on  a  number  of  wildlife  re- 
serves that  are  also  Irrigation  reservoirs. 
Forest  flres,  pralrte-grass  fires,  floods,  earth- 
quakes, and  grasshopper  Infestations  were 
almost  annual  occurrences.  The  availability 
of  CCC  men  greatly  lessened  the  property 
damage  and  loss  of  natural  resources.  M^ny 
lives  were  saved  through  their  work  in  pre- 
serving the  stability  of  Important  structiires 
under  flood  conditions.  ' 

Most  Irrigation  projects  are  too  remfcte 
from  developed  recreational  areas  to  perfiit 
the  average  settler  or  his  family  or  the  local 
urban  residents  to  enjoy  a  weekend  or  octa- 
sional  day  of  rest  without  considerable 
travel.  Irrigation  reservoirs  on  the  projects 
or  In  the  nearby  mountain  areas  aSon}  a 
place  for  development  of  playgrounds  I  to 
make  recreation  an  Integral  part  of  the  pipj- 
ect  life.  Swimming,  boating  and  fishing  fa- 
cilities, picnic  and  camp  grounds,  shelters, 
access  roads,  hiking  trails,  parking  Eireas,  9nd 
the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  at  these 
reservoirs  have  made  a  number  of  projects  a 
much  pleasanter  place  to  live.  At  Guernsey 
Reservoir  in  Wyoming  a  fine  museum  of  |he 
early  days  of  Wyoming  settlement  has  b^n 
built  to  National  Park  Service  standards. 

A  few  figures  Illustrate  the  volume  of  ihe 
accomplishment  of  CCC  forces  during  ^he 
past  7  years  on  the  Irrigation  projects.  Oter 
60.000.000  square  yards  of  canals  and  drain- 
age ditches  were  placed  in  good  condition 
by  clearing  or  cleaning;  1,800,000  squire 
yards  were  lined  with  impervious  materials, 
and  2,800,000  square  yards  were  rlprapped 
for  protection  against  erosion;  operating 
roads  were  buUt  along  3,000  miles  of  canals; 
39,000  acres  of  reservoir  sites  were  cleared  of 
trees  and  brush,  and  15,800  water-control 
structures  in  canals  and  ditches  were  bu^lt. 
In  all,  7,1&3,000  enroUee  man-days  were  Ex- 
pended on  these  and  other  related  activities. 
Camps  were  opeialM  Ut  83  separate  locations 
on  46  projects  in  the  15  Western  States. 

The  work  of  the  eiux>llees  at  cami>6  on 
reclamation  projects  trained  thotisands  of 
truck  drivers  and  tractor  operators.  Eleman- 
tary  training  in  concrete  and  masonry  con- 
struction, erection  of  frame  structures,  a&d 
the  use  and  rei>air  of  hand  tools  were  stand- 
ard on-Job  courses.  No  better  training  of 
nonmllltary  character  could  have  been  glvfen 
these  young  men  to  fit  themselves  for  de- 
fending their  country  In  the  armed  serviaes 
or  for  participating  in  the  vast  civilian  co»i- 
structlon  program  Initiated  at  the  outbreiik 
of  the  war.  | 

The  line  wtjck  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  by  1942  had  brought  the  Federal  Irtl- 
gatlflci  projects  back  to  a  high  standard  of 
physical  excellence.  The  Irrtgatlon  systems 
are  now  In  generally  good  condition,  able  to 
deliver  required  amounts  of  water  and  by  t^e 
permanency  of  their  rehabilitation  they  are 
insured  against  future  Interruptions  of  cot- 
sequence.  Under  pressure  of  war  conditions, 
these  projects  are  being  called  on  today  fbr 
grettter  quantities  of  high-quality  food  ai|d 
fiber  for  the  armed  forces  and  lend-lea^ 
agencies.  Without  the  aid  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  In  pre-war  years,  the  li  i- 
war  production  of  these  projects  would  npt 


be  such  a  satisfactory  contribution  to  the 
war  program. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SEBVICE 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  advanced 
park  development  by  many  years.  It  made 
possible  the  development  of  many  protective 
facilities  on  the  areas  that  comprise  the 
National  Park  System,  and  also  provided,  for 
the  first  time,  a  Federal  aid  program  for 
State  park  systems  through  which  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  gave  technical  assistance 
and  administrative  guidance  for  immediate 
p^ark  developments  and  long-range  planning 
Of  approximately  3.114  CCC  camp  years  of 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  880  or  28  percent  were  on  Na- 
tional Park  Service  areas,  and  2,234  or  72 
percent,  on  non-Federal  park  and  recrea- 
tional areas.  It  is  believed  that  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  park  conservation  field 
in  the  10  years  of  CCC  was  equal  to  what 
might  have  been  expected  in  50  years  without 
its  assistance. 

The  National  Park  System  benefited  im- 
measurably by  the  ClvUlan  Conservation 
Corps,  principally  through  the  building  of 
many  greatly  needed  fire  trails  and  other 
forest  fire  prevention  facilities  such  as  look- 
out towers  and  ranger  cabins.  During  the  life 
of  the  CCC,  the  areas  received  the  best  fire 
protection  In  the  history  of  the  Service.  Over 
414,000  man  days  were  spent  on  the  work  of 
fire  prevention  and  over  260,000  on  Are  sup- 
pression. The  value  of  the  man-days  spent 
In  Are  protection  and  suppression  In  the 
great  scenic  areas  of  the  Nation  cannot  be 
overestinaated. 

The  CCC  also  provided  the  manpower  and 
materials  to  construct  many  administrative 
and  public-use  facilitlee  such  as  utlUty 
buildings,  sanitation  and  water  systems, 
housing  for  its  employees,  service  roads, 
campground  improvements,  and  museunxs 
and  exhibits;  to  do  reforestation  and  work 
relating  to  Insect  and  disease  control;  to  Im- 
prove the  roadsides;  to  restore  historic  sites 
and  buildings;  to  perform  erosion  control, 
and  sand  fixation  research  and  work;  to  make 
various  travel  and  use  studies;  and  to  do 
many  other  developmental  and  administra- 
tive tasks  that  are  ao  Important  to  the  proper 
protection  and  use  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem. 

The  CCC  made  available  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  national  parks,  for  the  first 
time,  a  certain  amount  of  manpower  that 
allowed  them  to  do  many  Important  Jobs 
when  and  as  they  arose.  Many  of  these  Jobs 
made  the  difference  between  a  well-managed 
park  and  one  "Just  getting  along."  If  the 
CCC  or  a  similar  organization  is  established 
in  the  futxire,  a  more  flexible  use  of  the  men 
assigned  to  National  Park  System  areas  would 
Increase  its  value  to  them. 

The  State  park  program  received  a  tre- 
mendous Impetus  through  the  CCC.  Without 
having  had  any  previous  official  relationship 
with  State  park  organizations,  the  National 
Park  Service  was  asked  to  supervise  CCC 
work  on  non-Federal  park  areas.  This  re- 
quired the  setting  up  of  a  supplementary  or- 
ganization on  a  regional  basis.  Many  States 
were  not  prepared  to  utilize  effectively  the 
manpower  and  materials  that  were  suddenly 
available  to  them — In  fact,  the  majority  of 
them  had  practically  no  State  park  system 
or  organization. 

The  CCC  was  not  Just  a  pick-and-shovel 
project.  It  contributed  tremendously  to  the 
Nation's  thought  on  parks  and  recreation. 
It  was  soon  realized  that  one  of  the  first 
requirements  for  adequate  programs,  both 
Inunedlate  and  long-range,  was  a  compre- 
hensive survey  and  study  of  the  entire  park 
and  recreational  problem  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis.  In  1936,  Congress  enacted  the  Park, 
Parkway,  and  Recreation  Study  Act  (49  Stat. 
1804),  and  pursuant  to  this  act,  4€  of  the 
States  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  partici- 
pated In  the  conduct  of  State-wide  studies. 


Thirty-seven  of  the  States  completed  re- 
ports on  their  studies  and  21  published 
them.  In  1941,  the  National  Park  Service  pub- 
lished its  report,  "A  Study  of  the  Park  and 
Recreation  Problem  of  the  United  States." 
Between  1986  and  1942,  the  National  Park 
Service  responded  to  the  request  of  18  States 
in  helping  to  rewrite  their  general  conserva- 
tion laws,  which  placed  parks  and  recreation 
in  a  stronger  position.  During  the  10  years 
of  CCC,  the  National  Park  Service  issued  the 
following  publications  relating  to  park 
work — all  made  possible  by  the  CCC : 

A  Study  of  the  Park  and  Recreation  Prob- 
lem of  the  United  States. 

Park  Structures  and  Facilities. 

Park  and  Recreation  Structures. 

Park  Use  Studies  and  Demonstrations. 

Pees  and  Charges  for  Public  Recreation. 

Yearbook — Park  and  Recreation  Progress, 
1937,  1938,1940,1941. 

Tree  Preservation  Bulletin,  Series  1-9,  incl. 

Digest  of  Laws  Relating  to  State  Parks. 

Digest  of  Laws  ASectlng  Organized  Camp- 
ing. 

Digest  of  Laws  Relating  to  Local  Parks 
and  Recreation. 

Municipal  and  County  Parks  In  the  United 
states — 1936. 

The  above-mentioned  work  was  funda- 
mental and  essential  to  insure  proper  physi- 
cal Improvements  on  the  State  park  and 
recreational  areas  throughout  the  country. 
Although  Congress  authorized  this  work 
under  the  CCC,  an  emergency  organization, 
and  again  In  the  Park,  Parkway,  and  Rec- 
reation Study  Act  of  1936,  It  never  ap- 
propriated any  funds  specifically  for  it.  Vir- 
tually all  of  this  planning  performed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  was  carried  out  by 
personnel  employed  with  CCC  funds.  While 
this  work  was  being  conducted,  the  CCC 
camps  were  proceeding  with  the  develop- 
ment of  more  thaai  561  non-Federal 
park  areas  throughout  the  country.  The 
work  included  every  conceivable  type  of 
project  necessary  to  develop  well-rounded 
park  and  recreational  areas.  To  enumerate 
the  work  accomplished,  State  by  State,  would 
take  too  much  space  in  this  report.  As  an 
example,  however,  the  State  of  Virginia  In 
1933  had  only  Matoaka  State  Park,  and  the 
Richmond  Battlefield  which  was  acquired  by 
the  State  for  transfer  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  Inclusion  In  the  National  Park 
System.  By  June  1942  the  State  had  de- 
veloped, principally  with  the  aid  of  the 
OCC  (78 '/i  camp  years),  11  areas  with  a 
total  of  19,367  acres,  well  distributed 
throvighout  the  State  from  the  coast  to  the 
moiuitains.  The  CCC  provided  each  of  its 
six  principal  State  parks  with  a  road  sys- 
tem, water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  sys- 
tems, telephone  lines,  power  lines,  and 
necessary  utility  and  administrative  struc- 
tiu-ee  and  facilities.  It  built  three  recrea- 
tional dams  and  one  swlnmilng  pool;  It  pro- 
vided bathhouses  and  neoeasary  appurte- 
nances in  each  park,  and  beach  facilities  in 
five  of  them;  it  constructed  hundreds  of 
other  buildings  for  public  use;  and  It  pro- 
vided recreation  and  protection  by  the  con- 
struction of  many  miles  of  trails.  In  short, 
with  the  aid  of  OCC,  the  State  has  given  Its 
citizens  a  system  of  parks  with  most  of  the 
recreation  activities  for  their  leisure-time 
use.  In  the  1942  fiscal  year,  their  largest  at- 
tendance year,  486,376  visitors  used  the  State 
park  system. 

With  the  liquidation  of  the  CCC  work  forces 
In  July  1942,  aid  to  the  States  was  termi- 
nated, and  planning  assistance  authorized 
by  the  Park,  Parkway,  and  Recreation  Study 
Act  virtually  ceased.  For  insurance  of  the 
success  of  any  future  Inderal  aid  program, 
regardless  of  what  agency  administers  It,  or 
the  methods  used,  the  provisions  of  the  Rec- 
reation Study  Act  should  continue  to  be 
carried  out,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  assist- 
ing the  States  In  keeping  the  studies  and 
plans  alive  and  abreast  with  the  develop- 
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ments  of  the  time.  This  would  permit  rapid 
reeimiptlon  of  developMnent  work  on  a  sound 
basis,  either  with  or  without  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

GRAZING  SERVICB 

Grazing  Service  participation  and  coopera- 
tion in  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  commenced 
in  April  1935  when  seven  camps  were  assigned 
to  this  Service.  The  number  of  CCC  oamps 
was  increased  to  45  by  November  of  the  same 
year.  This  quota  was  maintained  imtll  1938, 
when  the  number  was  Increased  to  the  full 
complement  of  90  camps  by  November  of 
that  year.  The  number  then  continued  at  ap- 
proximately this  figure  until  the  liquidation 
of  CCC  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1942. 
The  CCC  camps  were  distributed  uniformly 
among  the  58  Grazing  Districts  in  the  10 
Western  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

The  services  of  the  enroUees  were  used  by 
the  Grazing  Service  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  those  objectives  of  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act  which  have  to  do  with  the  construc- 
tion of  Improvements  on  the  public  domain 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  new  range 
lands,  Increasing  the  forage  on  existing  range 
lands,  regulating  the  use  of  all  range  lands, 
and  protecting  and  conserving  this  natural 
resource  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
Many  of  these  valuable  accomplishments  on 
the  part  of  the  CCC  enroUees  are  now  In  evi- 
dence throughout  the  142,000,000  acres  of 
Federal  range  administered  by  the  Grazing 
Service. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  contributions 
to  the  range  are  the  many  stock-watering 
facilities  constructed  by  CCC  enroUees.  Chief 
of  these  are  the  earthen  reservoirs,  ranging 
In  size  from  2-acre  feet  up  to  100-acre  feet 
In  capacity.  Included  also  are  n^imerotis 
small  reservoirs  and  waterholes  having  ca- 
pacities under  2-acre  feet.  Other  water  facili- 
ties consist  of  spring  developments  and  drilled 
wells.  Although  wells  render  excellent  wa- 
tering facilities,  preference  was  given  to  the 
development  of  springs  and  the  construc- 
tion of  reservoirs  with  earth  dams,  becaxise 
they  afforded  greater  opportunities  for  the 
employment  of  enrollee  labor.  The  material^ 
required  for  springs  and  reservoirs  were  nom- 
inal, whereas  for  wells  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terials was  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  labor 
required.  The  placing  of  water  in  the  outer 
reaches  of  the  range  allowed  grazing  to  ex- 
pand into  vast  areas  of  land  which  were 
rich  in  forage  but  which  could  not  be  used 
imtll  water  was  provided. 

Truck-trails,  stock-trails,  and  stock-drive- 
ways constructed  by  CCC  enrollee^  are  also 
a  major  contribution  to  the  range.  Truck- 
trails  allow  the  stockmen  to  transport  stock 
and  supplies  from  ranch  to  range  and  from 
range  to  market.  Stock-trails  and  stock- 
driveways  allow  migration  of  the  animals 
from  simimer  to  winter  range  and  also  from 
range  to  loading  statlonsL  ThotiBands  of 
miles  of  these  facilities  were  constructed  by 
the  CCC  enroUees.  It  may  be  mentioned  also 
that  nearly  all  of  these  trucktralls  have 
become  a  complement  to  the  network  of 
State  and  County  highways,  thus  augment- 
ing traffic  facilities  for  social  as  well  as 
econonUc  use.  In  effect,  they  have  brought 
the  school,  the  church,  and  the  library  near- 
er to  the  ranch. 

One  of  the  piirpoees  of  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act  Is  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  range 
by  assigning  definite  areas  to  the  various 
stockmen  and  thereby  eliminating  the  con- 
fusion and  conflict  which  formerly  obtained 
when  all  of  the  range  belonged  to  everybody. 
Thus,  the  fencing  of  allotments  has  become 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Grazing  Service  pro- 
gram. In  Une  with  this  program,  the  CCC 
enroUees  constructed  thousands  of  miles  of 
barbed  wire  boundary  fences  and  drift  fences 


to  contrcri  and  regulate  the  grazing  on  the 
range.  Holding  corrals,  loading  corrals,  shear- 
ing corrals,  and  mlsceUaneous  livestock  fa- 
culties were  constructed  in  great  number. 

Every  pursuit  of  man  In  his  effort  to  exist 
and  subsist  must  meet  and  surmount  the 
vistml  obstacles  and  resistances  set  up  by 
natiire.  Likewise,  the  stockman  Is  confronted 
with  the  task  of  eradicating  polsonoiis  weeds, 
exterminating  detrimental  Insects,  control- 
ling the  number  of  rodents,  and  reducing 
the  number  of  predatory  n.ntma.ig  This  task 
has  been  performed  for  the  stockman  by 
CCC  enroUees  on  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
public  domain,  thereby  conserving  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  range,  as  well  as  the  forage, 
which  Is  the  basis  of  the  production.  This 
work  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  The  most  practical  and 
economic  methods  were  employed. 

Throughout  every  hot  summer  on  the  range 
and  extending  well  into  the  fall,  the  forage 
vegetation,  as  weU  as  the  brush  and  timber 
stands,  are  threatened  with  loss  by  fire. 
Losses  are  greater  in  some  years  than  others, 
but  there  Is  never  a  year  without  some  flres 
on  the  range.  During  the  period  from  1935 
to  1942  the  CCC  organization  accomplished 
IncalciUable  results  not  only  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  range  and  forest  fires,  but  also  in  the 
construction  of  flre  breaks  and  other  safe- 
guards by  way  of  presuppresslon  of  potential 
flres.  The  enroUees  became  well  trained  In 
this  work  and  their  efforts  were  most  effec- 
tive. Other  emergency  work  of  different  kinds 
was  performed  by  the  enroUees  at  various 
times  and  at  various  places.  They  opened  up 
truck-trails  covered  with  snow  to  relieve  Iso- 
lated bands  of  sheep.  They  repaired  dams, 
canals,  and  other  properties  In  the  wake  of 
floods.  They  formed  searching  parties  for  the 
location,  recovery,  and  protection  of  stranded 
airplanes.  Numerous  other  emergency  tasks 
were  performed  with  dispatch  and  effective- 
ness. 

Although  the  natural  forage  on  the  range 
Is  tremendous  In  the  aggregate,  It  is  not  uni- 
form In  Intensity.  Artificial  seeding  of  range 
grasses  is  necessary  In  arid  and  sparsely  vege- 
tated areas.  This  is  especially  true  in  areas 
that  have  been  burned  over  by  range  flres.  To 
meet  this  need,  the  CCC  enroUees  have  ren- 
dered services  which  have  been  very  valuable 
and  effective.  They  have  harvested  seed  from 
natural  range  grass  species  and  have  sown 
the  seed  by  hand  and  by  machine  over  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land.  They  have  also  as- 
sisted in  the  laying  out  and  development  of 
experimental  plots  where  the  various  species 
of  grasses  have  been  planted  and  subjected 
to  various  conditions  of  exposure,  protection 
and  utilization. 

A  further  major  accomplishment,  which 
not  only  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  this 
Service,  but  which  extended  to  the  CCC 
personnel  an  opportunity  for  education  and 
training  along  professional  lines,  was  the 
project  embracing  range  surveys,  dependent 
property  surveys,  land  recording,  collection 
and  arrangement  of  herbariums,  compiling 
map  data  and  the  production  and  reproduc- 
tion of  maps,  designs,  and  photographs.  This 
project  developed  many  young  men  who  have 
since  become  valuable  employees  in  commer- 
cial and  military  pursuits,  as  well  as  In  the 
Grazing  Service. 

Throughout  the  tenure  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Grazing  Service  organization  It  has  been  kept 
in  mind  that  the  enroUee  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  unit  of  labor,  but  that  over 
and  above  this  contribution  of  service  on  his 
part  there  was  a  responslbUlty  on  the  part  of 
the  administrative  officials  to  educate  and 
train  the  enrollee  along  vocational  lines  and 
to  guide  his  conduct  and  sbap»e  his  environ- 
ment In  such  manner  as  to  make  him  a  better 
worker,  a  better  man  and  a  better  citizen.  To 
this   end,   the    Grazing   Service   cooperated 


actively  with  the  Army  and  educational  ol- 
ficlals  at  aU  times  in  an  earnest  effort  to  ac- 
complish these  purposes. 

FISH  AND  wnjOLiTE   snvtcx 

During  the  9  years  of  its  existence  the 
CCC  has  been  an  extremely  influential  force 
in  the  conservation  of  our  wUdllfe  resources, 
notably  migratory  waterfowl  and  big  game 
animals.  Coincident  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Corps  in  1933  a  gigantic  wUdl If e -refuge 
purchase  program  was  begun.  In  the,'contl- 
nental  United  States,  since  1933,  approxi- 
mately 8,000,000  acres  of  land  and  water  have 
been  acquired  for  national  wUdllfe  refuge 
purposes,  increasing  the  total  refuge  holdings 
to  approximately  9,670,000  acres  In  257  ref- 
uges. These  refuge  lands  compensate  In  part 
for  the  millions  of  acres  of  wildlife  habitat 
which  necessarily  fell  before  the  plow,  the 
ax,  and  the  drainage  ditch,  but  much  of  It 
was  barren,  even  more  was  submarglnal,  and 
almost  all  was  lacking  in  the  basic  wildlife 
requirements  of  water,  food,  and  protective 
cover.  Improvements  had  to  be  made  in  order 
that  the  refxiges  might  be  capable  of  sup- 
porting great  concentrations  of  wUd  creatures 
and  in  order  that  the  refuges  might  be  ad- 
ministered efficiently  and  economically.  It  Is 
in  making  these  improvements  that  the  CCC 
has  been  of  tremendous  benefit  to  wUdllfe 
conservation. 

Of  the  267  refuges,  44  of  the  larger  and 
more  important  ones  have  been  developed 
almost  exclusively  through  the  CCC.  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  ninety-eight  camp 
months  of  CCC  labor  have  been  directed  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  two  fundamen- 
tal  objectives:  the  improvement  of  wildlife 
habitat  and  the  Improvement  of  administra- 
tive faculties.  In  order  to  improve  the  refuges 
to  a  condition  most  favorable  to  wUdllfe, 
dams,  dikes,  and  other  devices  for  the  im- 
poundment and  control  of  water  have  been 
built;  food  and  cover -producing  vegetation 
has  been  planted  for  wUdllfe  and  as  a  deter- 
rent to  sou  erosion;  mUUons  of  trees  have 
been  planted  as  vrindbreaks  and  to  provide 
wUdllfe  cover;  stream-  and  lake-bank  pro- 
tection has  been  given  prominent  attention, 
as  has  the  construction  of  nesting  islands  and 
wUdllfe  shelters.  To  facUitate  refuge  man- 
agement, truck  trails,  bridges,  lookout  towers, 
fire  lanes,  telephone  lines,  small  but  weU- 
built  headquarters  and  utUlty  buUdlngs,  and 
seed-  and  tuber-storage  cellers  have  been 
constructed,  and  to  keep  out  stray  livestock 
and  prevent  trespass,  fences  and  boundary 
markers  have  been  erected. 

A  few  of  the  Important  accomplishments 
may  be  cited  as  indicative  of  the  type  and 
quantity  of  work  acoompUshed.  E3^ty-flve 
large  Impoundment  and  diversion  dams  were 
buUt,  involving  excavation  of  about  13.000,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock,  and  the 
construction  of  nearly  900  water -contrtA 
structures.  Deficiencies  in  vegetation  have 
been  overcome  by  the  planting  of  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  aquatics,  of  shrubs  and 
trees  for  upland  game,  and  of  aoU -binding 
and  moisture-conserving  grasses.  Nesting  Is- 
lands have  been  buUt  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  waterfowl  and  shore  birds.  Work  pre- 
liminary to  water  impoundment  Includes  the 
excavation  of  nearly  3,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  and  rock  from  canals  and  ditches, 
clearing  and  cleaning  of  4,500,000  square 
yards  of  water  channels  and  5,500  acres  In 
reservoir,  lake,  and  pond  sites.  Nearly  2,000 
miles  of  fences  have  been  erected.  190  foot 
and  vehicle  bridges,  and  2,000  mUes  of  truck 
and  patrol  trails  have  been  built,  and  fire- 
protection  systems.  Including  60  look-out 
towers;  750  miles  of  telephone  lines,  and 
several  hundred  mUes  of  firebreaks  have  been 
developed.  Headquarter,  patrol,  and  labora- 
tory faculties.  Including  nearly  900  dwellings, 
overnight  cabins,  and  other  btilldings.  In- 
cluding   offices,    laboratories,    garages,    and 
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storage  houaea  have  been  provided.  A«  bn 
eroelon-control  meaaure  700  pennantot 
cshecJc  dama  have  been  buUt.  t 

In  accomplishing  this  worlc  the  Service 
has  had  the  use  of  and  was  ciistodlanj  of 
equipment  valued  at  about  $2,000,000.  ctin- 
slstlng  of  43  draglines.  140  tractors,  |25 
trucks,  and  a  mass  of  smaller  equipment  ajnd 
tools.  I 

Director  Gabrielson's  remark  of  several 
years  »go,  "Even  If  the  Civilian  Oonserra- 
tix>Ti  oarpe  should  for  some  unforeseen  ifa- 
son  be  closed  out  in  the  near  future,  the  r*  " 
and  Wildlife  Service  should  be  forever  tha4k- 
f\il  for  what  this  organization  has  acco 
pllshed  for  wildlife  conservation."  st 
clearly  the  value  of  OOC  in  wildlife  oon 
vatton.  I 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thxtrmond)  :  J 

S.  1597.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Unlfed 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  that 
creases  In  Social  Security  benefits, 
road  retirement  benefits,  and  cost- 
living  adjixstments  of  civil  service  ret 
ment  annuities  shall  be  disregarded 
der  certain  circumstances  in  determining 
eligibility  for  or  the  amount  of  depexid- 
ency  and  indemnity  compensation  for 
dependent  parents  of  veterans  and  n(m- 
servlce-connected  pension  for  veterins 


crease  in  social  security  benefits  in  March 
of  this  year  presents  the  Congress  with 
the  same  problem  it  faced  last  year: 
shoiild  It  permit  an  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  be  counted  as  income 
when  figuring  veterans'  pensions? 

I  trust  that  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion will  once  again  be  "no."  I  hope  as 
well  that  this  continuing  problem  can  be 
met  permanently  by  providing  that  all 
future  increases  in  social  security  pay- 
ments will  be  excluded  when  figuring 
pensions.  The  sad  fact  is  that  one  out  of 
four  elderly  Americsuis  lives  in  poverty 
today.  This  legislation  will  not  result  in 
any  bonanza  or  windfall  to  those  senior 
citizens  who  also  are  entitled  to  a  small 
veteran's  pension.  What  it  will  do  is  make 
available  to  them  some  of  the  necessities 
which  they  must  now  forego  for  lack  of 
income. 

A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  adverse  impact  on  pensioners  if  the 
Congress  does  not  act : 

First.  A  veteran  with  no  dependents 
who  received  $98.80  in  social  security  be- 
fore the  most  recent  increase,  was  eligible 
for  a  pension  of  $96,  for  a  total  monthly 
income  of  $194.80.  Under  present  law, 
however,  this  veteran  would  have  his 
pension  cut  by  $4  in  January  1972  due  to 


and  \vudows._  Referred  to  the  Commit^e     ^^  ^crease  in  social  security. 
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on  Veterans'  Affairs 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  the  distinguisljed 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THtTRMOND)  legislation  to  protect  the 
pension  rights  of  nearly  2  million 
American  veterans  and  their  families  4nd 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred.  Our 
bill  guarantees  that  increases  in  Fedaral 
benefits  and  8umuities  will  no  longer 
cause  a  reduction  in  the  pension  pi.y- 
ment  to  which  a  veteoran  or  his  family  is 
entitled.  1 

Under  current  law,  pensions  are  ^g- 
ured  on  the  basis  of  need.  Need.  In  ti^, 
Is  determined  primarily  by  a  pensioner's 
income.  As  a  pensioner's  outside  incopie 
increases,  his  pension  decreases.  So<ial 
security  benefits,  railroad  retirement 
,^yments  and  civil  service  annuities  Rre 
counted  as  income  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  pension.  Any 
increase  In  these  benefits  can  result  in 
the  reduction — and  eventual  elimi^ia- 
tion — of  pensions. 

Since  the  current  pension  program 
was  enacted  in  1960.  the  Senate  has  sup- 
ported the  concept  that  a  veteran  widow, 
widow  or  child  should  not  lose  part  of  his 
pension  as  a  result  of  social  security  In- 
creases. On  four  separate  occasions,  llhis 
Ixxly  has  acted  to  prevent  veterans  or 
their  survivors  from  suffering  a  loss  in 
pension  because  social  security  iiras 
raised.  It  was  my  privilege  to  lead  the 
successful  fight  last  year  against  ctm- 
sideration  of  the  15-percent  increase  tx 
social  security  benefits,  effective  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  as  income  for  pension  pur- 
poses. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  clear  cOn 
sensus  in  the  Senate  that  the  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  was  barely  aide 
quate  to  protect  the  elderly  from  the  ef- 
fects of  infiation,  and  that  it  should  not 
result  in  any  set-off  against  veterans' 
pensions. 

The  enactment  of  a  10-percent  iin- 


Second.  A  married  veteran  receiving 
$110  pension  would  have  his  monthly 
pension  cut  by  $6  in  January  1972  if  ac- 
tion Is  not  taken. 

Third.  A  widow  with  one  child  who  is 
entitled  to  an  $88  widow's  pension  would 
find  her  pension  cut  by  $2  a  month  as  a 
result  of  the  increase. 

These  examples  give  adequate  evi- 
dence, I  believe,  of  the  importance  of  ex- 
cluding the  most  recent  increase — and  all 
future  increases — in  social  security  bene- 
fits from  Inclusion  in  pension  calcula- 
tions. 

Our  bin  would  also  provide  equity  to 
the  pensioner  who  receives  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits  or  civil  service  annui- 
ties. He,  no  less  than  the  social  security 
beneficiary,  should  not  have  his  small 
pension  reduced  simply  because  there  has 
been  a  modest  increase  In  pajrments 
made  under  his  Federal  retirement  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  average  person 
receiving  a  veteran's  pension  does  not 
understand  why  his  small  pension  should 
be  reduced  when  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  payments  he  receives  imder 
a  Federal  retirement  program.  In  truth,  I 
do  not  either.  Although  I  agree  that  no 
pensioner  should  profit  from  an  increase 
in  sociad  security,  or  railroad  retirement 
or  civil  service  annuity,  it  is  plain  that 
excluding  increases  In  benefits  paid  un- 
der the  three  Federal  programs  named 
in  this  bill  will  make  no  one  rich.  It  will, 
however,  make  a  life  of  dignity  easier  for 
our  elderly  veterans  and  their  families. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


S.    144 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  McOee,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxr  and 
Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senators  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  Sen- 


ator from  Colorsido  (Mr.  Alix)tt),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
viN),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfuu))  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  144,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect  to 
ammunition  recordkeeping  requirements. 

S.    64« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxr) 
was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  646,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  lim- 
ited copyright  in  soimd  recordings  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  against  unau- 
thorized duplication  and  piracy  of  sound 
recordings,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   T84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bakjr,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr, 
Ervin),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurney),  the  Senator  from  Wjroming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  784,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  Commission  on  Transpor- 
tation Regulatory  Agencies. 

S.    856 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurney,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  856,  a  bill  to 
encourage  States  to  establish  junked 
motor  vehicle  disposal  programs. 

S.    1082 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1082,  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  discharge  of  wastes  in  terri- 
torial and  intematlonal  waters. 

S.    1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Moss)  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1113,  a  bill  to  establish  a  structure 
providing  for  integrated  knowledge  and 
imderstanding  of  problems  relating  to  air 
pollution  and  other  related  problems. 

S.    1428 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1428,  a  bill 
to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice. 

S.J.    R£S.    4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  4,  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period 
April  19,  1971,  through  April  23,  1971, 
as  "School  Bus  Safety  Week." 

SENATE     JOINT     RESOLUTION     29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  29,  providing  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  calendar  week  beginning  on 
May  30,  1971,  and  ending  on  June  5.  1971, 
as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week." 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  100— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  TO  EMPLOY 
ADDITIONAL  CLERICAL  ASSIST- 
ANTS 

Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  100),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.    RES.     100 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Is  authorized,  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law.  to  employ  five  additional  cleri- 
cal assistants,  to  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  at  rates  of  compen- 
sation to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Section  105  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1968, 
as  amended. 


EMERGENCry  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION A(jr  OP  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  47,  48,  49 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies  in 
order  to  establish  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  children,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  received,  ordered  to 
be  printed,  and  to  lie  on  the  taUe. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  ALASKA 
NATIVE  LAND  CLAIMS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29,  1971,  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  a  fur- 
ther hearing  on  pending  legislation  to 
settle  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims.  The 
hearings  will  begin  at  10:00  a.m.,  in 
room  3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Witnesses  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee win  be  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, representatives  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  officials  of  the  Alaska  Feder- 
ation of  Natives.  Statements  of  other  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  hearing  record. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARLNG  ON  A 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  27,  1971,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  rocwn 
2228  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination : 

Charles  R.  Richey,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  District  of  Columbia, 
vice  Edward  M.  Curran,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
wn),  the  Senator  from  Nebrtiska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  DR.  WILLIAM  T.  PEXX3RA 
AND  NATHANIEL  PRYOR  REED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  I  announce 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  that  on  Friday,  April  30,  at 
2  p.m.  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  will  hold  an  (^>en,  public 
hearing  on  the  nominations  by  President 
Nixon  of  Dr.  William  T.  Pecora  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Nathaniel  Pryor  Reed  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
general  public  who  wishes  to  testify  at 
this  hearing  should  so  advise  the  Com- 
mittee staff.  The  hearing  will  begin  at 
2  p.m.  in  room  3110  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  biographical  data  concerning 
these  two  nominees  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical data  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

William  Thomas  Pecora 

Bam:  Belleville,  New  Jersey — ^February  1, 
1913. 

Education :  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools, 
Newark,  New  Jersey;  B.S.,  Geology — 1933 — 
Princeton  University;  Ph.  D.,  Geology — 1940 — 
Harvard  University. 

Family:  Parents  deceased;  Married — April 
7,  1947 — Ethelwyn  Elizabeth  Carter  of  Frsuxk- 
Un  County,  Kentucky;  Two  children — 6on, 
William  C,  bom  1949 — Daughter,  Ann  S., 
born  1953.  Residence:  4572  Indian  Rock  Ter- 
race. N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

Positions:  1937-39  Instructor  in  Geology, 
Harvard  University;  1939-  Geologist,  U.S. 
Geological  Survey;  1957-61  Chief.  Branch  of 
Geochemistry  and  Petrology;  1961-64  Re- 
search Geologist;  1964-66  Chief  Geologist; 
1965-  Director  (Sept.  '65  with  advice  &  con- 
sent of  Senate);  1969  Reappointed  and  re- 
confirmed. 

Experience:  Field  and  laboratory  Investi- 
gations In  western  hemisphere,  Including: 

Nickel  deposits  In  U.S.,  Alaska,  Brazil,  and 
Venezuela  ( 1939-42 ) ; 

Mica  and  related  pegmatite  mineral  de- 
posits of  Brazil  and  Colombia  (1943-46) ; 

Rare  mineral  deposits  In  Alkalic  igneous 
rocks  and  carbonatlte  complexes: 

Phosphate  mineralogy; 

Geologic  field  mapping  and  mineral  de- 
posit evaluations; 

Geochemistry  and  petrology  of  Bearpaw 
Mountains,  Montana; 

Published  more  than  60  scientific  and  tech- 
nical papers. 

Advisory  Committees: 

National  Science  Foundation  (Advisory 
Panel  for  ESarth  Sciences,  1963-57) ; 

Educational  Testing  Service  (Advisory 
Oommittee  for  Graduate  Records  Examina- 
tions, 1950-66); 

Princeton  University  (Advisory  Cotmcil  of 
the  Department  of  Geology,  1946-) ; 

Harvard  University  (Committee  to  Visit 
the  Department  of  Geological  Sciences, 
1946—); 

Rutgers  University  (Advisory  Board  for 
Research  and  Gradiiate  Education,  1905- 
68); 

National  Research  Council  (1963;  1960- 
66); 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  Board  of 
Examiners  (1947-67); 


Standing  Committee,  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology  ( 1965-) ; 

Ofllce  of  Scientific  Personnel,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences   (1966-68); 

Smithsonian  Institution  (Department  of 
Mineral  Sciences  Advisory  Oommittee 
(1967-)); 

George  Washington  University  Council  Tor 
Arts  and  Sciences   (1967-); 

California  Institute  of  Technology  (Visit- 
ing Committee  of  the  Division  of  Geological 
Sciences  (1968-)); 

Stanford  University  (Earth  Sciences  Ad- 
visory Board  1971-) . 

Honors: 

Member,  National  Academy  of  Sciences; 

Fellow,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences; 

Foreign  Member,  Brazilian  Academy  of 
Sciences; 

Fellow  and  CouncUlor,  Geological  Society 
of  America; 

Fellow  and  CouncUlor,  Mlneraloglcal  So- 
ciety of  America; 

President,  1964,  Geological  Society  of 
Washington; 

Honorary  Member,  Rocky  Mountain  As- 
sociation of  Geologists; 

Distinguished  Service  Award — Dept.  of  the 
Interior,  Dec.  1968; 

Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award — 1969; 

Honorary  Doctor  of  Science  Degree — 
Franklin  &  Marshall  College,   1969; 

Member,  American  Philosophical  Society. 
1970; 

Honorary  Doctor  of  Engineering,  Colorado 
School  of  Mines,  1970. 

Other  Professional  Activity: 

Washington  Academy  of  Sciences: 

American  Association  of  Petroleum  Geol- 
ogists; 

American  Institute  of  Professional  Geol- 
ogists; 

Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica; 

Society  of  Economic  Geologists,  Inc. 

Extra-Curricular : 

Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  D.C. — President, 
1968; 

US.  Intercollegiate  Fencing  Champion — 
1933; 

U.S.  Olympic  Team — 1936. 

Federal  Working  Committees: 

Chairman  of  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Solid  Earth  Sciences  of  the  Ftederal  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology  (1966-69); 

Chairman  Research  Panel  of  the  Committee 
on  Maine  Research,  Education  and  Facilities, 
National  Oouncll  on  Maine  Reeourcee  and 
Engineering  Development  (1967-69); 

Member,  Committee  on  Federal  Labora- 
tories of  the  Federal  Council  fOT  Science  and 
Technology; 

Member,  NORTH  Commission; 

Member,  Task  Force  on  National  Techno- 
logy Programs,  Committee  for  Policy  Review; 

Chairman,  Technical  Advisory  Board  on 
Alaskan  Oil  Development  (1970-         ); 

Member,  Earth  Resources  Survey  Program 
Review  Committee; 

Chairman  and  Member,  Government  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Petroleum  Geologists; 

CThalrman,  Advisory  Committee  on  Water 
Data  for  Public  Use; 

Program  Director  for  Interior — Earth  Re- 
sources Observation  Systems  (EROS) . 

BIBLIOGRAPHT     OF    W.     T.     PECORA 

( Exclusive  of  abstracts  and  book  reviews) 

1.  1941 — Structure  and  petrology  of  the 
Boxelder  laccolith:  Bull.  Oeol.  Soc.  of  Amer- 
ica, 52,  p.  817-53. 

2.  1941— (with  8.  W.  Hobbs)  Nickel-gold 
deposit  near  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash.:  V&.  Geol. 
Survey  Bull.  931-D,  p.  57-78. 

3.  1942 — (and  S.  W.  Hobbs)  Nickel  deposit 
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near  Riddle.  Oreg.:  U.S.  Oeol.  Sxirvey  B^ 
931-1.  p.  206-26. 

4.  1942 — Nepbellne  syenite  pegmatites 
Rocky  Boy  Stock.  Bearpaw  Mte.,  Moqt. : 
Amer.  Mineralogist.  27,  p.  397-434. 

5.  1942 — Nickel-copper  deposits  on  the  ■wpst 
coast  of  Chlchagof  Island,  Alaska:  U.S.  04ol. 
Survey  Bull.  936-1.  p.  221-243. 

6.  1944 — Nickel  silicate  and  associated 
nlckel-co bait-manganese  deposits  near  Sao 
Jose  do  Tocantlns.  Golaz.  Brazil:  U-S.  Gtol. 
Suvey  Bull.  936-E.  p.  247-305. 

7.  1946 — (and  A.L.  Barbosa)  B&nanal  ndca 
mine,  Mlnas  QeraLs.  Brazil:  Olv.  De  Fomepto 
do  Prod.  Mlnersd  (Brasil),  Avulso  No.  67, 
32  pp. 

8.  1946 — (and  A.  L.  Barbosa)  Mica  In  ihe 
Serra  doe  Lourencos.  Mlnas  Gerals:  Dlv.  de 
Fomento  do  Prod.  Mineral  (Brasil),  Avalso 
No.  68.  42  pp. 

9.  1946 — '(and  Bernard  Plsher)  Dr\isy  viigs 
In  a  monzonlte  dike,  Bearpaw  Mta.,  Moiit.: 
Amer.  Mineral,  31,  p.  370-386. 

10.  1949— (and  S.  W.  Hobbs  and  K.  J. 
Murata)  Variations  in  gamlerite  from  the 
Nickel  deposit  near  Riddle,  Oreg. :  Ecx>n.  O  bo- 
logy,  ■«,  p.  13-33. 

11.  1949— (and  J.  J.  Fabey)  The  Oontgo 
Frio  pegmatite,  illOAs  Oerals,  Brazil:  Sopr- 
Ballt«  and  Souzallte,  two  new  phosphate  ndn- 
erals:  Amer.  Mineral..  34.  p.  83-93. 

12.  1949— (with  R.  W.  Brown)  PaIeoc«ne 
and  Bocene  strata  In  the  Bearpaw  Ibfts., 
Mont.:  Science,  109,  p.  487-89. 

13.  1949 — (and  J.  J.  Pahey)  Scorzailte  fnom 
South  Dakota,  a  nerw  occxirrence:  Amer.  iAn- 
eral..  34,  p.  885-87.  \^ 

14.  1950 — (and  J.  J.  Fahey)  The  lazulite- 
aoorzallte  Isomorpiious  series:  Amer.  Mineral , 
35,  p.  1-18.  I 

15.  1960 — (with  H.  M.  Bannermaji)  Train- 
ing geologists:  A  United  States  Geolo^cal 
Survey  Viewpoint:  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  Circular 
73,  8  pp. 

16.  1950 — (and  M.  R.  Klepper,  D  I  M. 
Larr»bee,  A.  L.  Barbosa.  and  Reek  Frayha) 
Mica  Deposits  In  Mlans  Gerals,  Brazil:  y.S. 
Oeol.  Survey  Bull.  964-C,  p.   105-206. 

17.  1950 — (and  George  Swltzer,  A.  i  L, 
Barbosa.  and  A.  T.  Myers)  Structure  ^d 
Mineralogy  of  the  OolcondA  pegmatite,  MlXias 
Gerals,  Brazil:  Amer.  Mineral.,  35,  p.  8(89- 
901.  T 

18.  1953— (and  J.  H.  Kerr)  Burbanklte  ind 
calklnslte,  two  new  carbonate  minerals  ffom 
Montana:  Amer.  Mineral.,  38,  p   1169-118*. 

19.  1953 — (with  M.  L.  Llndbetig  and  aJ  L. 
Barbosa)  Moraesite,  a  new  hydra^l8  beryU|um 
phosphate  from  Mlnas  Gerals,  Brazil:  at^«w 
Mineral.,  38,  p.  1126-1133. 

20.  1964— (and  J.  H.  Kerr)  Whewel^lte 
from  a  septarlan  limestone  concretion:  in 
marine  shale  near  Havre,  Montana:  Aqier. 
MlneraJ..  39,  p.  206-214. 

21.  1954— (with  M.  L.  Llndberg*  Tavorlte 
and  barboeallte,  two  new  phosphate  mlne(:ttls 
from  Bifinas.  Gerals,  Brazil:  Science,  iiflL  p. 
739  (a  preliminary  simunary  of  later  artica«) . 

22.  1954 — (  and  R.  E.  VanAlstlne)  Results 
of  recent  nationwide  geology  examinations 
offered  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  OommlsslDn : 
Bull.  Amer.  Abboc.  Petroleum  G«odoglsts,  38, 
p.  2011-2018. 

23.  1954 — (with  M  L.  Undberg)  Avellnblte, 
a  new  hydrous  sodliun  ferric  phosphate  from 
Mlnas  Gerals,  Brazil:  Science,  120,  p.  1(^4- 
1078.  ] 

24.  1956  (with  M.  L.  Llndberg)  Tavcfclte 
and  barbosaJite,  two  new  phosphate  minerals 
from  Mlnas  G^rOs,  Brazil :  Amer.  Mineral.,  40, 
p.    953-966. 

25.  1956 — Carbonatltes,  A  Review:  Bull. 
Geol.   Soc.    Amer.,    67,   p.    1537-1556. 

26.  1957— (and  I.  J.  Wltklnd  and  D  B. 
Stewart)  Preliminary  geologlc  map  of  the 
Laredo  15-mlnute  quadrangle,  Bearpaw  Sits.. 
Mont.:  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  Misc.  Geol.  Invest 
Map  1-334.  (Text  by  W.  T.  Pecora). 

27.  1957— (with  D.  B.  Stewart.  D.  B.  Ang- 
strom, and  H.  R.  Dixon)  Preliminary  geologic 
map  of  the  Centennial  15-mlnute  Mountain 
quadrangle,  Bearpaw  Mts.,  Mont.:  U.S.  Geol. 


Survey  Misc.  Geol.  Invest.  Map  1-235.  (Text 
by  W.  T.  Pecora  and  D.  B.  Stewart) 

28.  1957— (with  J.  H.  Kerr,  D.  B.  Stewart, 
and  H.  R.  IMxon)  PreUmlnary  geologic  map 
of  the  Shambo  15-mlnute  quadrangle,  Bear- 
p>aw  Mts.,  Mont.:  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  Misc. 
Geol.  Invest.  Map  1-236.  (Text  by  W.  T. 
Pecora). 

29.  1957 — (and  others)  PreUmlnary  geo- 
logic map  of  the  Warrick  16-mlnute  quad- 
rangle. Bearpaw  Mts.,  Mont.:  U.S.  Oeol.  Sur- 
vey, Misc.  Geol.  Invest.  Map  1-237.  (Text  by 
W.  T.  Pecora). 

30.  1958— (with  M.  L.  Llndberg)  Phosphate 
minerals  from  the  Sapucala  pegmatite  mine, 
Mlnas  Gerals:   Bull.  Soc.  Bras.  Geol.,  7,  14 

PP- 

31.  1960 — Coeslte  craters  and  space  geol- 
ogy: Geotlmes,  5,  No.  2,  p.  16-19. 

32.  1960 — (with  Bruce  Bryant,  and  R.  G. 
Schmidt)  Geology  of  the  Maddux  15-mlnute 
quadrangle,  Bearpaw  Mts.,  Mont.:  U.S.  Oeol. 
Survey  Bull.  1081-C,  p.  91-116  (with  geologic 
map) . 

33.  1961— (with  R.  O.  Schmidt,  Bruce 
Bryant,  and  W.  O.  Ernst)  Geology  of  the 
Lloyd  15-minute  quadrangle,  Bearpaw  lifts., 
Mont.:  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  Bull.  1081-E,  p. 
159-188  (with  geologic  map) . 

34.  1962 — Memorial  to  Esper  Signlxis  Lar- 
sen,  Jr.:  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer,  73,  p.  P 
27-29. 

35.  1962 — (and  B.  C.  Hearn,  Jr.,  and  Charles 
Milton)  Origin  of  spherulitic  phosphate  nod- 
ules in  basal  Colorado  Shale,  Bearpaw 
Mountains,  Mont.:  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  Prof. 
Paper  460-B,  Art.  12,  p.  30-35. 

36.  1962 — Memorial  to  Ebper  Slgnlus  Lar- 
sen,  3d.:  Amer.  Mineralogist,  47,  p.  460-463. 

37.  1962 — Review  of  Geology,  1961:  Punk 
and  Wa^nalls  1961  Tear  Book,  p.  175-177,  New 
York. 

38.  1962 — Carbonatlte  problem  In  the  Bear- 
paw Mountains.  Mont.:  Oeol.  Soc.  Amer. 
(Buddlngton  Volume),  p.  83-104. 

39.  1962— (with  R.  O  Schmidt  and  B.  C. 
Hearn,  Jr.)  Oeology  of  the  Cleveland  16- 
mlnute  quadrangle  Bearpaw  Mountains, 
Blaine  County,  Mont.:  U.S.  Geol.  Survey 
Bull.  1141-P,  26  pages  (w/1  colored  plate  & 
1  text  figure) . 

40.  1963— (with  B.  C,  Hearn,  Jr..  and  W.  C. 
Swadley)  Geology  of  the  Rattlesnake  16- 
mlnute  qiiadrangle,  Bearpaw  Mountains, 
Blaine  County,  Mont.:  U.S.  Geol.  Survey 
Bull.  1181-B,  66  pages  (w/1  colored  plate 
&  1  text  figure) . 

41.  1963 — Oeology — 1962:  Funk  and  Wag- 
nails  Year  Book,  1962. 

42.  1965 — Current  Sdentlflc  Researcb  as  a 
Guide  for  Future  Mineral  Exploration,  IMC 
Minerals  Day,  Feb.  1965. 

43.  1965 — (and  Meyer  Rubin)  Absolute 
Dating  and  the  History  of  Man:  (in  Time 
and  Stratigraphy  in  the  EJvolutlon  of  Man) 
Nat.  Acad.  Scl.,  Nat.  Res.  Council,  Publica- 
tion 1469,  pp.  43-56.,  1966. 

44.  1965 — Oeology  In  Modem  Society: 
North  Dakota  Quarterly,  Vol.  34,  No.  2,  pp. 
45-47,  Spring,  1966. 

45.  1966 — Geologic  Science  and  the  Putiu^e 
of  Man:  Arid  and  Seml-Arld  Lands — A  Pre- 
view, ICASALS  Publication,  Tex.  Tech.  Inst., 
No.  1,  pp.  49-56.  1965. 

46.  1967 — Searching  Out  Resource  Limits: 
Univ.  Tex.  Quarterly  Vol.  XI:  No.  2.,  pp.  148- 
154,  Summer  1968. 

47.  1968 — Erforschung  yon  Bodenscbatzen 
vom  Weltraum  aus;  UMSCHAU  in  Wlssen- 
sohaft  und  Technlk,  Heft  23,  68.  Jahrgang, 
p.  727,  7  November  1968. 

48.  1969 — New  Horizons  In  Natural  Re- 
sources Management:  The  Professional 
Geographer,  Vol.  XXI,  Number  2,  pp.  72-78, 
March  1969. 

49.  1969 — Mineral  Potential  of  the  Con- 
tinental Margin:  AIAA  Student  Journal,  Vol. 
7,  No.  2  pp.  70-75,  April  1969. 

50.  1969 — Use  of  WAE  (When  Actually 
Employed)  Appointments:  Symposium  on 
Education  and  Federal  Laboratory-University 
Relationships,  Federal   Council  for  Sdenoe 


and  Technology,  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, pp.  181-187,  May  1969. 

61.  1969 — Surveying  the  EJarth's  Resoviroes 
from  Space:  TRW  Space  Log,  Vol.  9,  No.  1 
pp.  2-15,  Spring  1969. 

62.  1970 — Earth  Resource  Observations 
from  an  Orbiting  Spacecraft:  Astrophysics 
and  Space  Science  Library,  D.  Reldel  Pub- 
liahlng  Company,  Dordrecht-Holland,  pp.  76- 
87. 

53.  1970 — Resources  and  Environment — 
Quest  for  Balance;  Mining  Congress  Journal, 
August  1970,  pp.  65-70.  (also  reprinted  in 
ConsreoBdonal  Record,  vol.  116,  pt.  16,  pps. 
21743-4. 

54.  1970 — Science  and  the  Quality  of  our 
Environment:  Congressional  Record,  vol.  116, 
pt.  17,  pps.  22883-4. 


Nathaniel  Prtor  Reed 
Bom:  July  22,  1933;  son  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Vemer  Reed  of  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  and  Permella  Pryor 
(Reed)  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Oreenvrtch, 
Connecticut. 

Education:  Greenwich  Country  Day  School; 
public  schools  of  Lexington,  Virginia;  Deer- 
field  Academy,  1951;  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  BA,  1956. 

Mr.  Reed  served  in  the  United  States  Air 
P\>rce  from  1955  through  1959  as  a  military 
intelligence  officer.  He  was  stationed  In 
FVance  and  served  in  Europe,  North  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East.  He  retired  with  a  rank 
of  Captain  in  the  U8AP  Reserves. 

In  1960  Mr.  Reed  returned  to  Hobe  Sound, 
Florida,  where  he  become  involved  In  his 
family's  real  estate  and  hotel  business.  He 
assisted  in  the  management  of  the  family 
business  around  Jupiter  Island  Club. 

Active  in  conservation  work  throughout 
the  State,  Mr.  Reed  centered  his  activities  on 
the  problems  of  the  Everglades  National 
Park,  the  estuaries  and  water  pollution.  He 
prepared  the  basic  natural  resource  platform 
for  Claude  Kirk,  Jr.  and  following  the  Gov- 
ernor's election  became  a  full-time  Assistant 
to  the  Governor  with  wide  reapwnsibility  in 
modifying  existing  State  prog^rams.  Mr.  Reed 
became  a  member  of  the  Florida  Pollution 
Control  Commission  In  1968  and  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  newly  formed  Department 
of  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Control  in  1969. 
The  Department  is  credited  with  becoming 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  aggressive  and  ac- 
tive pollution  control  agencies.  Following 
Governor  Askew's  election,  Mr.  Reed  was 
asked  by  the  Governor-elect  to  stay  on  In 
his  joint  position  as  environmental  con- 
sultant to  the  Governor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Etepartment. 

Mr.  Reed  Is  particularly  proud  of  the  effort 
made  during  the  Kirk  Admlnisrtratlon  to  con- 
trol air  and  water  pollution,  to  Implement  a 
new  water  schedule  for  Everglades  National 
Park,  the  establishment  of  Blscayne  National 
Monument,  and  the  position  on  the  proposed 
Everglades  Jet  Port.  Mr.  Reed  championed  in 
Florida's  administration  the  need  for  a  major 
overhaul  of  the  estuarine  areas.  He  was  inti- 
mately involved  In  the  purchase  of  fourteen 
new  State  parks  and  three  wlldemeas  areas. 

Mr.  Reed  is  married  to  the  former  Allta 
Davis  Weaver  of  Greenwich.  Connecticut. 
They  have  three  children:  Nathaniel  P., 
Jr. — 5.  Allta  Pryor — 4.  and  Adrian  WU- 
11am — 2. 

An  ardent  sportsman,  Mr.  Reed  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  majority  of  conservation  organiza- 
tions and  serves  on  the  Board  of  the  Lemer 
Marine  Laboratory,  a  field  station  of  tie 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

His  conservation  memberships  include: 

National  Audubon. 

Florida  Audubon. 

National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Florida  WUdllfe  Federation. 

Wilderness  Society. 

Natxire  Conservancy. 

Conservation  70'8. 

National  Parks  Association. 

Izaak  Walton  League. 

Garden  Clubs  of  America. 
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REQUESTED  RE-REPERRAL  OP  SEN- 
ATE JOINT  RESOLUTION  84  TO 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  that  a  bill,  er- 
roneously sent  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  be  re-referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

I  have  cleared  this  matter  with  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. The  bill  is  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
84,  which  relates  to  wildlife  refuges.  This 
sort  of  legislation  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  84  be  re- 
referred  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  object — has  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  cleared 
this  matter  with  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Frankly,  I  cannot 
state  whether  that  has  been  done,  but 
It  has  been  cleared  with  the  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  It  is  clearly  a  matter  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  would  the  distinguished 
Senator  withdraw  his  request  tempo- 
rarily so  that  we  can  continue  to  keep 
alive  this  cordial  relationship.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  Senate  is  correct,  but  I 
think  we  should  do  that. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  do 
that. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  Does  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia withdraw  his  request  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
temporarily  I  withdraw  it. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  The  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  California  is 
temporarily  withdrawn. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  BILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  S.  1557,  the 
so-called  school  bill.  Is  a  bill  with  most 
drastic  implications.  It  would  virtually 
transfer  to  the  Federal  Government  from 
the  States,  If  the  States  accepted  the 
bribes  which  it  offers  them,  complete 
control  over  the  hiring  and  promotion  of 
administrative  oflQcers  of  the  schools  and 
schoolteachers  and  even  janitorial  serv- 
ices, all  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  school 
faculties  and  administrative  officers  in 
each  school  district  in  proportion  to  their 
racial  proportion — in  other  words,  a 
quota  bill. 

It  would  transfer,  If  the  States  ac- 
cepted the  bribes,  the  power  to  assign 
children  to  schools,  all  for  the  purpose 
not  of  enlightening  their  minds  but  of 
integrating  their  bodies. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  that  if 
the  States  do  not  do  this  voluntarily  or 
follow  the  example  of  Judas  and  accept 
these  bribes,  there  is  $15  million  in  the 
bill  to  be  used  to  pay  ambulance-chasing 
lawyers  to  bring  suits  to  accomplish 
what  the  bill  has  in  mind. 


It  also  proposes  to  take  taxpayers' 
money  to  finance  the  operations  of 
church  schools  conducted  by  religious 
denominations,  in  violation  of  both  the 
equal  establishment  clause  and  the  free- 
dom of  religion  clause  in  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  offer  a 
number  of  amendments  on  the  subject 
and  send  forward  to  the  desk  one  of 
them  now.  The  bill  would  allow  them  to 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  religion  and, 
thus,  I  send  forward  this  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  received  and  will  be 
printed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr .  President,  I  think 
there  are  some  children  in  this  coimtry 
who  are  entitled  to  an  education  besides 
those  who  are  going  to  be  mixed  racially. 
There  are  many  States  in  this  Union 
with  not  enough  racially  differentiated 
children  in  them  to  mix.  Thus,  I  propose 
to  offer  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  which  would  provide  that 
this  money  would  be  distributed  among 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  schoolchildren  as  com- 
pared with  all  of  the  schoolchildren  in 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  the  race 
of  the  children  and  such  matters  as  that. 

I  submitted  such  an  amendment  yes- 
terday and  in  order  that  the  Senate  may 
be  apprised  of  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  is  No.  44,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AlOCNDMSNT    No.    44 

Strike  out  aU  after   the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
School  Aid  Assistance  Act". 

STATKMZNT   OF   PT7RPOSK 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  meet  the  crisis 
created  by  the  rising  oosts  of  providing  edu- 
cation In  the  public  schools  of  the  States  and 
by  the  limited  resources  of  State  and  local 
educational  agencies.  It  la  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  make  unconditional  education 
grants  to  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies. 

ATJTHORIZATION   OF   APPaOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  $500,000,000  for  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  Funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  re- 
main avalltJale  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture during  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 

AI'LOTMKNT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  From  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  3,  the  Conunissloner  shall 
allot  not  less  than  3  per  centum  among  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs.  From  the  remainder  of 
such  sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to 
each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  such 
State — 

(1)  who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclu- 
sive: and 

(2)  (A)  who  are  enrolled  In  the  public  ele- 


mentary and  secondary  schools  of  tbe  local 
educational  agencies,  and 

(B)  enrolled  In  such  schools  of  the  State 
educational  agency  of  such  State; 
bears  to  the  n\imber  of  such  children  In  all 
States.  For  the  purposes  of  this  BUl)eectlon, 
the  term  "State"  does  not  include  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be 
required,  for  the  period  such  allotment  la 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  reaUotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  date  during 
such  period  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix, 
to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  to  such  States  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportion- 
ate amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum 
which  the  Commissioner  estimates  will  be 
needed  In  such  State  and  will  be  used  for 
such  period  for  carrying  out  applications  ap- 
proved under  this  Act,  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among 
the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts  are 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  imder  this  subsection  during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  imdei 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 
iTssa  or  ruNDS 

Sec.  6.  Grants  made  under  this  Act  may  be 
used  in  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved xinder  section  6  for  educational  pro- 
grams and  activities  conducted  by  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  of  State  educational 
agencies. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  6.  A  grant  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  to  any  State  or  local  educational 
agency  upon  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioner at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and 
contfdning  and  accompanied  by  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  CommlBsioner  deems  neces- 
sary. Each  such  application  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  the  programs  and  activ- 
ities for  which  assistance  under  this  Act  Is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  describe  with  partlctilarity  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  which  such  assist- 
ance is  sought; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  State  educational 
agency,  provides  assurances  that  no  more 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  funds  for  which 
the  application  Is  made  by  such  agency  will 
be  expended  for  purposes  other  than  pro- 
grams and  activities  conducted  by  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  such 

agency; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  applicant 
will  pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the  re- 
maining costs  of  such  program: 

(6)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  dispersal  of  and  accounting 
of  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under 
this  Act:  and 

(6)  provide  for  making  such  reasonable 
reports  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act.  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 
affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  svich  reports. 

(b)  Applications  for  grants  under  this  Act 
may  be  approved  by  the  Commlasloner  only 
if— 

(1)  the  application  meeU  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  subsection  (a) ;  and 

(2)  the  application  is  consistent  with  ob- 
jective criteria  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  the  purpose  of  «w:hieving  an  equi- 
table distribution  under  this  Act  within  such 
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8tat«.  Such  criteria  shall  be  baaed  upor  a 
consideration  of — 

(A)  the  number  or  chUdren  aged  five  to 
seventeen,  Inclusive,  who  are  enrolled  In  i,be 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  local  educational  agencies  within  e4ch 
such  State;  and 

(B)  the  relative  need  of  the  local  ei 
catlonal  agencies  within  the  State  for  ass: 
ance  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide,  be  subject  to  ap)proval  In  the  satne 
manner  as  the  original  implications. 

PATMXNTS 

Src.  7.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Act  sl^all 
be  made  from  a  State's  allotment  to  any  St|ite 
or  local  educational  agency  which  has  !an 
application  approved  under  section  fl.  Pfiy- 
ments  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  ihe 
costs  of  carrying  cut  an  application  ot  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  ^ny 
fiscal  year  in  determining  the  costs  of 
Ing  out  an  application  of  a  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  and  shall  exclude  any  cc 
with  respect  to  which  payments  were  recel+ed 
under  any  other  Federal  program. 

(b)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  Act 
may  be  made  in  installments.  In  advance!  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  4d- 
justments  on  account  of  underpayment]  or 
overpayment,  and  may  be  made  directly  tb  a 
State  or  to  one  or  more  public  agencies  desig- 
nated for  this  purpose  by  the  State,  orl  to 
both. 
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Sec.  8.  Whenever  the  Ck)mmlssioner,  alter 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportxinltyjfor 
hearing  to  a  grant  recipient  under  this  J^ct, 
finds — 

( 1 )  that  the  program  or  activity  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act;   or 

(2)  that  in  the  operation  of  the  progmm 
or  activity  there  is  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision;  I 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  recipient 
of  his  findings  and  no  further  payments  liay 
be  made  to  such  recipient  by  the  Comnjls- 
sloner  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  none 
pllance  has  been,  or  will  promptly  be,  cor- 
rected. The  Commissioner  may  authorize  the 
continuance  of  payments  with  respect  to  any 
programs  or  activities  pursuant  to  this  Act 
which  are  being  carried  out  by  such  recipifent 
and  which  are  not  involved  in  the  nonccf 
pllance. 

JUDICIAL  axvixw 

Ssc.  9.  (a)  If  any  State  or  local  education 
agency  is  dlssatlfled  with  the  Commissioner's 
final  action  with  respect  to  the  approval  of 
Its  application  submitted  under  section  6]  or 
with  his  final  action  under  section  7.  s|tch 
State  or  local  educational  agency  may  within 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action  file  vpth 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
clrc\iit  for  which  such  agency  is  locate^  a 
petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  c6py 
of  that  petition  shall  be  forthwith  traM- 
mltted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  cdpi- 
mlaaloiner.  The  ConmilBsioner  shall  file 
prtxnptly  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  pfro- 
ceedlngs  on  which  he  based  his  action. |  as 
provided  for  in  section  3112  of  title  28,  Untted 
States  Code.  | 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  ComiAls- 
sloner.  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  g>od 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  ijid 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  mo<  if y 
bts  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  fiirther  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  slkall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sib- 
stantial  evidence. 


(c)  'Dpon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside, 
In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgement  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Coxut  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

FBOKIBrnONS    AND    LIMTTATIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  making  of  any 
payment  under  this  Act  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  as  a  place  of  worship  or  religious 
instruction. 

ADMUaSTSATION 

Smc.  11.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  ot  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
except  the  making  of  reg\ilatlons,  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  erf  Education. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  agency  or  institution  in  accordance 
with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay  for 
such  services  either  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

DKFINrnONS 

Skc.   12.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "  Commissioner  ••  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education; 

(2)  "elementary  school"  means  a  day  or 
residential  school  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic elementary  education,  as  determined  un- 
der State  law; 

(3)  "local  educational  agency"  means  a 
public  bofU'd  of  education  or  other  public 
authority  legally  constituted  wl'Qiin  a  State 
for  either  administrative  control  or  direction 
of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function  for,  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  dty, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such  com- 
bination of  school  districts  or  coTintles  as  are 
recognized  in  a  State  as  an  administrative 
agency  for  Its  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  and  such  term  a.lBo  includes  any 
other  public  institution  or  agency  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school; 

(4)  "free  public  education"  means  educa- 
tion which  Is  provided  at  public  expense, 
under  public  supervision  and  direction,  and 
without  tuition  charge,  and  which  is  pro- 
vided as  elementary  or  secondary  school  edu- 
cation in  the  ^plicable  State; 

(6)  "secondary  school"  means  a  day  or 
residential  school  which  provides  free  public 
secondary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law,  except  It  does  not  include  any 
education  beyond  grade  12; 

(6)  "State"  Includes  In  addition  to  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

(7)  "State  educational  agency"  means  the 
State  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or 
officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  State  su- 
pervision of  State  elementary  and  secondary 
education  or  if  there  is  no  such  officer  or 
agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by  the 
Oovemor  or  State  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  all  Sena- 
tors who  think  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Senate  to  quit  browbeating  the  South 
smd  who  believe  that  the  children  of  this 
country  are  entitled  to  an  eqaeH  oppor- 
tunity for  an  education,  regardless  of 


whether  they  live  in  the  South,  or  In 
States  where  there  are  no  substantial 
minority  children  to  be  mixed  should  re- 
ceive equal  benefit  from  this  money 
should  support  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  HANDICAPPED  NEED  OUR  HELP 
TO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  SOCHTTY  NOT 
DEPEND  ON  IT— AND  DAVID  KORY 
OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  IS  WORK- 
ING TOWARD  THIS  GOAL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  millions  of  handicapped  persons  in. 
the  Nation,  and  I  fear  that  too  often, 
despite  our  brave  words  of  understand- 
ing and  support,  they  do  not  always  get 
a  fair  deal  in  trying  to  live  productive, 
self-sufficient,  and  full  lives. 

This  was  brought  forcefully  to  my 
attention  once  again  when  I  was  visited 
by  Mr.  Etevid  Victor  Kory,  of  Washing- 
ton, N.H.,  who  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Governor's  Commission 
on  Elnployment  of  the  Handicapped  in 
New  Hampshire. 

I  was  impressed  with  Mr.  Kory's  great 
drive  and  desire  to  accomplish  things 
for  the  handicapped.  I  was  also  im- 
pressed •with  the  reports  he  gave  me  on 
the  fact  that  the  handicapped  person 
still  seems,  in  too  many  places,  to  be 
considered  something  of  a  second  class 
citizen  when  the  handicapped  can,  with 
the  proper  training  perform  many  con- 
structive and  useful  tasks  and  make  a 
real  contribution  to  our  society. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  Senators 
a  short  statement  Mr.  Kory  has  pre- 
pared about  the  importance  of  rehabili- 
tation for  the  handicapped  and  what 
it  could  mean  both  for  those  less  for- 
tunate than  most  Americans  and  what 
it  could  mean  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Thz    Philosopht    or    RsHAsiLrrATioK 

Rehabilitation  is  the  process  by  which  s 
disabled  person  is  enabled  to  achieve  his 
maximum  possible  physical,  mental  and 
social  efficiency.  How  close  he  comes  to 
achieving  this  goal  determines  the  degree  to 
which  he  becomes  a  socially  and  economl- 
cially  Independent  member  of  society.  It  Is  a 
program  of  wholesome  adjustment  to  a  han- 
dicap by  educating  the  person  to  integrate 
all  of  his  resources  and  to  concentrate  more 
on  existing  abilltlee  than  on  the  permanent 
dlsabUlty  with  which  he  must  live. 
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Instead  of  being  dependent  on  society  he 
^^  contribute  to  It:  the  effect  on  the  Indi- 
vidual is  to  change  him  from  a  hopeless  de- 
pendent to  a  self-sufficient  citizen.  But  even 
more  important,  the  person  Is  helped  to  de- 
velop a  saUsfying  way  of  Ufe  that  preserves 
the  uniqueness  of  his  Individuality.  He  gains 
inner  strength  from  his  own  resources  that 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  partake  of  the 
loys  and  meet  the  problems  of  life  In  a  mean- 
ingful way.  His  abilities  are  stressed  rather 
than  his  dlsabUlty.  Each  handicapped  per- 
son is  an  individual  and  must  be  treated  as 
such.  The  example  must  come  from  another 
rehabilitated  handica^>ped  person,  for  such  a 
person  knows  only  too  well  the  frustrations 
the  handicapped  face  and  Uve  with. 

DAvrn  Victor  Kort. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  April  19 
regarding  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Assembly  on  "The  Future  of 
American  Transportation."  These  recom- 
mendations are  significant,  in  my  view, 
because  they  are  representative  of  a 
growing  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
businessmen,  economists,  and  public  of- 
ficials with  our  present  system  of  trans- 
portation regulation  and  the  way  In 
which  it  is  operating. 

While  I  do  not  endorse,  as  such,  the 
Assembly's  recommendations,  I  do  feel 
that  they  provide  further  Indication  of 
the  need  for  making  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  transportation  regulatory 
system  in  this  country  and  the  necessity 
for  viewing  regulation  In  the  context  of 
an  overall  national  transportation  policy. 
Such  a  study  is  provided  for  in  S.  784, 
a  bill  which  I  introduced  on  February  11 
to  create  a  Commission  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  merging  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  The  Commission 
would  also  be  directed  to  study  the 
substantive  laws  which  these  agencies 
administer  and  make  recommendations 
as  to  changes  in  them.  I  hope  that  some 
positive  acticHi  can  be  taken  on  this  pro- 
posal st«netime  this  year  for  I  feel  that 
only  when  we  are  committed  to  such  a 
study  can  we  make  headway  in  correct- 
ing the  existing  problems  of  transporta- 
tion regulation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Group  Hits 
Transport  Regulations"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Group  Htts  Transport  Rbgulations 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 
Harriman,    N.T. — Government    regulation 
of  airline,  railroad  and  trucking  crises  should 
be  relaxed  substantially,  a  group  of  bualne»- 
men,  scholars  and  public  officials  said  today. 
If    their    recommendation     were     to    be 
adopted,  carriers   co\Ud  largely   escape   the 
rate    control    of    the    Interstate    Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
The    ICC    (which    regulates    the    railroads, 
trucks  and  buses)  and  the  CAB  (which  over- 
sees the  airlines)  now  have  wide  powers  to 
block  or  delay  price  changes,  up  or  down. 

The  proposal  emerged  as  the  principal  sug- 
gestion from  the  latest  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Assembly — a     nonprofit    organization 


which  periodically  convenes  study  groups  to 
make  recommendations  on  major  public  pol- 
icy Issues. 

The  four-day  session  on  "The  Future  <x 
American  Transportation"  wae  atteixled  by 
about  70  men,  including  transportation  ex- 
ecutives (from  railroads,  trucks,  airlines  and 
barges) ,  academic  transportation  economists, 
a  bandfvd  of  public  officials  and  Journalists. 

CONGSsnON    BTPASSKD 

De^te  the  Assembly's  title,  urban  con- 
gestion received  only  passing  attemtion  d\ir- 
Ing  the  first  day  of  discussions.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  meeting  was  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  problems  cjt  intercity  trans- 
portation, primarily  freight. 

In  general,  the  proposals  were  designed  to 
curb  government  regulations  and  encourage 
more  competition  among  tran^ortatlon 
companies — competition  which.  It  was  ar- 
gued, would  ultimately  lead  to  better  serv- 
ice and  lower  rates. 

Nevertheless,  the  recommendations  to  limit 
government  rate  regulations  largely  paral- 
leled recent  suggeetloois  of  the  airline  and 
railroad  Industries,  which  have  blamed  their 
financial  trouble  on  "regulatory  lag"  In 
granting  price  increases  to  offset  rising  costs. 
The  federal  government  origlnaUy  em- 
braced strict  pploe  regulations  on  the  theory 
that  airlines  and  railroads  enjoyed  monopo- 
lies or  near-monopolies.  Therefore,  the  theory 
went,  regulation  was  required  to  prevent  car- 
riers from  subjecting  captive  shippers  and 
passengers  to  unwarranted  price  increases. 
As  reflected  In  the  Assembly's  discussions, 
that  theory  is  now  widely  challenged.  Econ- 
omists have  argued,  for  example,  that  rail- 
roads now  face  substantial  oompetltloo  from 
trucks  and  barges;  tight  regulaUons,  many 
economists  say,  only  Impede  the  railroads 
from  competing  effectively. 

jTjsnncATioii  NOT  PROvmn) 
However,  the  Assembly  provided  no  de- 
tailed Justification  for  Its  recommendation, 
which  would  allow  carriers  to  raise  their 
prices  on  any  service  to  250  per  cent  above 
"long-run  variable  costs"  without  regulatcwy 
Interference. 

Variable  costs  usually  refer  to  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  for  providing  any  particular 
service,  although  the  precUe  definition  has 
long  been  a  source  of  disagreement  among 
economists  and  regulatory  officials. 

In  addition  to  greater  price  flexibility,  the 
Assembly  proposed  two  other  steps  designed 
to  enhance  competition. 

CONTROL    OF   KNTRT 

"With  greater  reliance  upon  competitive 
forces  In  rate-making,  control  of  entry  Into 
regulated  transportation  should  be  relaxed," 
the  Assembly  report  said.  This  proposal 
appears  to  refer  primarily  to  government 
restrictions  limiting  the  number  of  air- 
lines and  trucks  that  can  operate  on  specific 
routes. 

Knally,  the  report  urged  that  the  govern- 
ment not  require  carriers  to  maintain  losing 
services  against  their  will,  such  as  flights  to 
small  cities  or  freight  trains  along  branch 
lines  that  do  not  generate  substantial  traffic. 

"Where  government  policy  requires  mainte- 
nance of  deficit  services,  such  deficits  should 
be  clearly  identified  and  government  provi- 
sion must  be  made  for  coverage  of  losses," 
the  rejxjrt  said. 

That  poUcy  of  subsidy  is  already  partially 
followed  for  small  regional  airlines  which  fly 
to  many  secondary  cities.  However,  there  is 
no  provision  for  reimbursing  railroads  for 
maintaining  branch  lines  which  the  ICC  pre- 
vents them  from  abandoning. 


COMMENT  ON  RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  OBSCEN- 
ITY AND  PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  13,  1970,  the  Senate  adopted 
Senate  Resolution  477  declaring  that  the 


Senate  rejects  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography.  That  resolu- 
tion, of  which  I  was  the  principal  spon- 
sor, was  cosponsored  by  26  D«nocratic 
Senators,  and  24  Republican  Senators, 
and  approved  with  only  five  negative 
votes.  During  the  discussion  of  the  reso- 
lution I  stated  that  the  report  of  the 
Commission  "will  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture represent  the  "bible'  to  those  who 
wish  to  subvert  our  values  by  inciting 
immoral  and  antisocial  activity."  The 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Grdtin)  said  on  the  same  oc- 
casion that  "the  real  danger  of  the  re- 
port is  not  that  it  will  be  accepted  by 
Congress"  but  that  it  serves  "to  provide 
ammunition  to  the  self-proclaimed  ex- 
perts who  are  campaigning  for  even  more 
pornographic  permissiveness." 

The  situation  which  I  anticipated  last 
fall  has  already  developed.  The  Members 
of  Congress  have  recently  received  the 
text  of  the  "Coalition  Statement  on  the 
Report  of  the  Federal  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography."  This  docu- 
ment has  been  issued  in  the  name  of  some 
25  national  organizations,  including  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the 
National  Education  Association,  and  the 
American  Library  Association. 

The  coalition  statement  purports  to 
take  no  position  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Federal  Commission.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  statement  seeks  to 
coimter  the  decisive  rejection  of  the 
Commission  report  by  the  President,  the 
Senate  and  tije  American  people.  The 
statement  alleges  that  Its  purpose  is  to 
promote  objective  discussion  of  the  ob- 
scenity issue,  yet  all  of  the  issues  which 
are  recommended  for  study  are  those 
which  would  advance  the  philosophy  re- 
flected in  the  majority  report  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  coalition  statement  does 
not  advocate  the  consideration  of  the 
recommendations  and  findings  contained 
in  the  minority  report  of  the  Commission 
or  in  Senate  Resolution  477.  It  would 
seem  that  a  balanced  statement  would 
also  have  explored  the  role  of  public 
morality  in  the  survival  of  a  civUlzation, 
and  the  proper  fimction  of  the  govern- 
ment in  preventing  moral  corruption. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Obscenity  Com- 
mission and  the  coalition  statement  does 
not  serve  the  best  interests  of  our  au- 
thors. For  as  Prof.  Irving  Kristol  wrote 
in  the  New  York  Times  magazine  of 
March  28; 

And  one  might  also  ask  a  question  that  la 
almost  never  raised :  how  much  has  literature 
lost  from  the  fact  that  everything  Is  now 
permitted?  It  has  lost  quite  a  bit,  I  should 
say.  In  a  free  market,  Oresham's  Law  can 
woi*  for  books  or  thearber  as  efficiently  as  It 
does  for  coinage — driving  out  the  good,  ea- 
tablWhdng  the  debased.  The  cultural  mar- 
fcfft  in  the  United  States  tioday  Is  being  iw«- 
empbed  by  dirty  books,  dirty  movies,  dirty 
theater.  A  pornographic  novel  has  a  far  bet- 
ter chance  of  being  published  today  that  a 
non-pomographlc  one.  and  quite  a  few  pretty 
good  novels  are  not  being  published  at  aU 
Blmiply  beca'use  they  are  not  pomogTaphlc, 
and  aire  therefore  lees  likely  to  sell.  Our  cvl- 
tural  condition  has  not  improved  as  a  pewiM 
of  the  new  freedom.  Amerloen  cultural  Ufe 
wasn't  much  to  brag  about  20  years  ago; 
txxlay  one  feels  ashamed  for  It. 

I  am  confident  that  the  coalition  state- 
ment does  not  reflect  the  thinking  of  the 
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majority  of  our  teachers,  librarians,  land 
others  who  are  concerned  with  the  moral 
wellbeing  of  this  Nation.  As  the  prlncipeJ 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  477  I  have 
sent  a  letter  to  the  chief  executiv^  of 
each  of  the  organizations  listed  as  en- 
dorsing the  coalition  statement  requfest- 
in«r  them  to  ftimish  me  with  the  jfol- 
1owln«:  Information : 

First.  The  extent  of  partldpatlor  by 
the  general  membership  of  your  orga- 
nization in  the  preparation  of  the  coali- 
tion statement. 

Second.  The  text  of  any  resolution 
adopted  by  your  organization  concern- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, or  which  deal  with  similar  Sub- 
ject matter.  ; 

Third.  A  list  of  any  other  reports, 
studies  or  docimients  on  the  obscenity 
question  recommended  to  your  member- 
ship other  than  the  Commission  report. 

Fourth.  Whether  the  text  of  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  was  communicated:  to 
your  membership  In  connection  with  the 
endorsement  of  the  coalition  statemjent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
sent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  ReOord 
the  text  of  the  "Coalition  Statement  on 
the  Report  of  the  Federal  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography,"  the  \gxX 
ot  the  letter  which  I  have  sent  to  ejach 
of  the  organizations  listed  as  con<)ur- 
rlng  in  the  coalition  statement,  and  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Morton  A.  Hill,  $.J., 
a  m«nber  of  the  Federal  Commls^on 
and  the  current  president  of  Moralitjr  in 


Media. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  It^ms 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hec- 
ORD,  as  follows : 
CoALinoN  State JCKNT  on  thb  Report  or  thi 

Pedcral    Oommibsiok    on    Obscenitt    and 

posnocrapht 

The  pecently-lasued  Report  of  the  Pe4eral 
Commls^on  on  Obecenlty  and  Pomogr^)hy, 
created  by  the  Congress  three  years  ago,  was 
greeted  with  criticism  based  mainly  on  tore- 
oonoelved  premises  and  personal  attacki  on 
Commission  members.  | 

The  organizations  which  sign  this  state- 
ment deplore  this  reaction,  which  conitra- 
venes  the  process  of  rational  discussion 
through  which  decisions  on  public  ls*ues 
shoiild  be  made  in  a  democracy.  We  agree 
with  the  wise  words  of  Thomas  Jefferton: 
"If  the  book  be  false  In  Its  facts,  dlsrprove 
them;  If  false  In  Its  reasoning,  reifute  It.  jBut 
for  God's  sake,  let  us  bear  fr«ely  from  Ikoth 
sides."  j 

The  Commission's  Report  represents  two 
years  of  Intensive  efforts  by  dedicated  inen 
and  women,  working  under  a  Congree8lt>naI 
mandate  which  instructed  them  to  expilore 
facets  of  a  social  Issue  which  disturbs  various 
aegmenta  at  the  natlon«^  community.  "They 
have  produced  a  646-page  Report  and  ten 
volumes  of  supporting  factual  evidence 
which  are  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
subject.  That  In  Itself  is  a  praise-worthy  aon- 
trlbutlcm  to  public  understandii^ 

But  the  Commissloin's  Report  Is  not  en- 
titled to  automatic  acceptance  simply  be- 
cause of  Its  thorough  study.  Some  of  the 
undersigned  organizations  hold  different 
views  from  the  Commission,  and  may  inti- 
mately reject  certain  of  its  recommendations. 
But,  despite  our  varying  views  cm  the  ques- 
tion of  obscenity,  we  aU  agree  that  the  !Re- 
port  must  receive  a  full,  fair  hearing;  that  Its 
flxtdings  and  recommendations  should  be 
tested  in  even-tempered  dialogue:  and  t|hat 
those  who  debate  the  Report  should  read  It — 


and  deal  with  Its  specific  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. 

The  Report  did  not — aa  critics  have  er- 
roneously charged — recommend  abolition  of 
all  laws  regulating  obscenity.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Commission  recommended  laws  to 
prohibit  the  distribution  of  sexually  explicit 
pictorial  material  to  minors,  the  public  dis- 
play of  sexually  explicit  material,  and  the 
mailing  of  unsolicited  advertising  for  such 
material.  The  Commission  emphasized  that 
adults  who  do  not  wish  to  receive  obscene 
material  should  be  protected  from  having  it 
thrust  upon  them  against  their  wishes.  In 
thort,  the  Commission  did  not,  as  some  op- 
ponents suggested,  recommend  op>enlng  the 
floodgates  for  a  wave  of  obscenity  to  engulf 
the  public. 

What  the  Report  did  recommend  was  the 
abolition  of  those  obscenity  laws  which  pro- 
hibit the  distribution  of  materials  to  adiilts 
who  choose  to  receive  them.  This  is  not  a 
radical  Innovation.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  the  Prst  Amendment  protects  an 
adult's  right  to  read  and  see  whatever  he 
chooses,  and  we  believe  the  same  constitu- 
tional principles  necessarily  protect  the  pub- 
lisher or  bookseller  who  sells  these  materials 
to  consenting  adults. 

While  others  disagree  with  this  conclu- 
sion, these  differences  are  legitimate  subjects 
of  debate.  And  there  should  be  debate  also 
on  the  Commission's  conclusions  that  ob- 
scenity statutes,  because  of  their  vagueness, 
suppress  non-obscene  works,  and  that  scien- 
tific studies  provide  no  evidence  that  ob- 
scene books  or  motion  pictures  incite  adults 
to  criminal  conduct,  sexual  devlancy  or  emo- 
tional disturbances.  There  should  also  be 
discussion  of  the  Commission's  proposals  for 
a  broad-scale  program  of  sex  education  and 
for  further  scientific  investigation. 

The  undersigned  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  each  other  about  the  issue  of  obscenity 
and  Its  significance  In  American  life.  But 
we  are  united  In  our  concern  about  cen- 
sorship, and  the  need  for  freedom  of  thought 
and  freedom  of  expression — freedom  of 
choice — in  all  areas  of  human  existence. 
This  is  why,  without  endorsing  or  opposing 
the  Commission's  Report,  we  commend  It 
for  serious  study  and  debate  by  legislators, 
courts,  community  leaders  and  the  general 
public.  We  urge  that  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  Report  participate  fully  and 
mtlonally  in  this  process,  a  ventuie  which 
can  enlarge  Intelligent  understanding  of  a 
social  question  that  requires  wise  decision- 
making. 

American  Civil  Llbertiee  Union. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Library  Association. 

American   Orthopsychiatrlc  Association. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

Association  of  American  University  Pressea, 
Inc. 

Association  of  American  Publishers.  Inc. 

Author's  League  of  America,  Inc. 

Bureau  of  Independent  Publishers  and 
Distributors. 

•John  Donovan,  Executive  Director,  The 
Children's  Book  Council,  Inc. 

•Charlton  Heston,  President,  Screen  Actors 
Guild. 

International  Reeding  Association. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  USA. 

National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners, 
Inc. 

The  National  Book  Committee,  Inc. 

National  Council  for  Social  Studies. 

National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  USA. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Library  Week  Program. 

National  Board,  TWCA. 

•Lewis   I.   Maddocks,   Executive   Director, 


Council  for  Christian  Action  of  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

•The  Rev.  Everett  Parker,  Director,  Office 
of  Communication,  The  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

Periodicals  and  Book  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

P.EJf.  American  Center. 

Sex  Information  and  Education  Coimcll  of 
the  United  States,  Inc. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Women's  National  Book  Association. 

Speech  Communication  Association. 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrxEE  ON  the  Judiciakt, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  reviewed  the  Coalition 
Statement  on  the  Report  of  the  Federal 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornography, 
which  has  been  Issued  on  behalf  of  a  num- 
ber of  national  organizations. 

As  the  principal  sponsor  in  the  Senate  of 
Senate  Resolution  477  of  the  91st  Congress 
relating  to  the  activities  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography,  I  find  it  necessary  to  comment 
on  certain  of  the  statements  which  appear  in 
this  release.  The  Senate  Resolution  was  co- 
sfwnsored  by  26  Democratic  Senators  and 
24  Republican  Senators  and  adopted  with 
only  5  negative  votes.  The  sponsors  and  sup- 
porters ot  the  resolution  Included  "Uberals' 
and  "conservatives"  and  represented  all  sec- 
tions of  the  nation. 

The  Interest  of  your  organization  In  "the 
issue  of  obscenity  and  Its  significance  in 
American  life"  Is  welcome,  but  the  context 
in  which  this  question  Is  presented  in  the 
Coalition  Statement  suggests  an  effort  to 
promote  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission and  to  counter  the  decisive  rejec- 
tion of  the  Rejxjrt  by  the  President,  the 
Senate  and  the  American  people.  The  State- 
ment alleges  that  those  of  us  who  rejected 
the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  were 
acting  "mainly  on  preconceived  premises." 
This  charge  Is  misdirected  for,  as  was  devel- 
oped in  the  Senate  debate  and  in  the  minor- 
ity rep)ort  of  the  Commission,  "the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  the  Oonunis- 
sion  majority  represent  the  preconceived 
views  of  the  Chairman  and  his  ai>polnted 
counsel."  The  minority  report  states  that 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Commission 
studies  were  granted  primarily  to  those  "who 
would  return  conclusions  amenable  to  the 
extreme  and  minority  views"  of  those  in 
control  of  the  Commission's  work. 

The  Coalition  Statement  represents  that 
the  Commission  repwrt  was  an  "exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  subject"  and  that  its  find- 
ings are  docximented  by  "ten  volimies  of 
supporting  factual  evidence."  To  the  con- 
trary, as  stated  In  the  Senate  Resolution,  the 
Report  is  not  "supported  by  the  evidence 
considered  by,  or  available  to,  the  Commis- 
sion." Both  the  Resolution  of  the  Senate 
and  the  minority  report  of  the  Commission 
enumerate  significant  areas  of  research  that 
were  Ignored  by  the  Commission.  The  entire 
Report  is  lacking  In  credibility  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  Commission  faUed  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  mandate  given  to  It 
by  the  Congress. 

I  predicted  In  the  Senate  on  October  13, 
1970,  that  the  Report  "will  In  the  Immediate 
future  represent  the  'bible'  ...  to  those  who 
wish  to  subvert  our  values  by  inciting  im- 
moral and  antisoclaJ  activity."  Senator  Grif- 
fin of  Michigan  said  on  the  same  occasion 
that  "the  real  danger  of  the  Report  Is  not 
that  It  wUl  be  accepted  by  Congress"  but 
that  it  serves  "to  provide  ammimltlon  to 
the  self  proclaimed  experts  who  are  cam- 
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paJgning  for  even  more  pornographic  per- 
jnlsslvencss." 

The  Coalition  Statement  professes  that 
the  signatories  of  the  Statement  do  not 
necessarily  endorse  the  Report  but  that  its 
purpose  is  at  encourage  objective  study  of 
the  relevant  Issues.  If  that.  In  fact,  was  the 
intention  of  the  Statement,  it  is  not  reflected 
In  the  final  product.  It  is  interesting  that 
all  of  the  issues  which  the  Statement  en- 
dorses for  study  and  debate  are  those  which 
would  promote  the  philosophy  refiected  In 
the  majority  report  of  the  Conmilsslon.  If 
the  intention  of  the  Statement  was  only  to 
encourage  responsible  discussion,  why  does 
the  Statement  not  enumerate  as  deserving 
of  attention  those  issues  set  forth  in  the 
minority  report  and  in  the  Senate  Resolu- 
tion. It  would  seem  that  a  balanced  State- 
ment would  adso  have  considered  the  role  of 
public  morality  in  the  survival  of  a  civiliza- 
tion and  the  function  of  the  government 
in  preventing  moral  corruption. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  the  Commission, 
despite  a  substantial  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  to  adequately  explore  these  subjects, 
a  Senate  committee,  of  which  I  am  Chair- 
man, has  commissioned  a  historian  to  pre- 
pare a  survey  of  what  the  leading  scholars 
through  the  ages  have  concluded  concern- 
ing the  relationship  between  public  moral- 
ity and   the  well   being  of  a  nation. 

In  connection  with  the  Coalition  State- 
ment, it  would  be  helpful  if  you  could 
furnish  me  with  the  following  information: 

1.  The  extent  of  participation  by  the 
general  membership  of  your  organization  In 
the  preparation  of  the  Coalition  Statement. 

2.  The  text  of  any  resolutions  adopted  by 
your  organization  concerning  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission,  or  which 
deal  with  similar  subject  matter. 

3.  A  list  of  any  other  reports,  studies  or 
documents  on  the  obscenity  question  rec- 
ommended to  your  membership  other  than 
the  Commission  report. 

4.  Whether  the  text  of  the  Senate  Resolu- 
tion was  communicated  to  your  member- 
ship in  connection  with  the  endorsement  of 
the  Coalition  Statement. 

Sincerely, 

John  L.  McCueu-AK. 

MoRALmr  IN  Media  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y..  April  1. 1971. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
VJS.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  March  23rd,  and  the 
copy  of  the  letter  you  are  sending  to  signa- 
tories of  the  "Coalition  Statement"  on  the 
r^ort  of  the  federal  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography.  I  certainly  hope 
you  will  read  the  latter  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  admire  your 
perception  in  recognizing  the  statement  for 
what  it  is — an  attempt  to  promote  the 
philosophy  reflected  in  the  majority  report 
of  the  Commission.  I  am  convinced,  in  addi- 
tion, that  It  is  part  of  a  campaign  extremists 
appear  to  be  oonducting  to  have  pornography 
legalized  in  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  signatories  of  the  Statement 
have  traditionally  been  of  the  same  persua- 
sion as  Dr.  Lockhart  and  his  colleagues  of 
the  majority,  although  I  must  say,  three  or 
four  are  surprising. 

I  fert  the  coimtry  owes  you  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  having  initiated  the  retenUon  of  a 
Wstorian  to  prepare  a  survey  of  what  the 
leading  scholars  through  the  ages  have  con- 
cluded oonoemlng  the  relationship  between 
pubUc  morality  and  the  wellbeing  of  a  na- 
tton.  This  is,  aa  we  say  in  the  minority  report, 
the  basic,  underlying  issue. 

Dr.  Link  and  I  are  most  grateful  to  you  for 
bringing   to    the   attention   of   the    Senate 


the  Hill-Link  minority  report  at  the  time 
of  your  introduction  of  Senate  Resolution 
477.  We  hope  that  the  Congress,  the  State 
legislatures  and  the  President  will  act  on 
some  of  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  legal  appendices.  All  are  groxinded  In 
solid  constitutional  bases.  One  Is  most  par- 
ticularly needed,  i.e.  the  appointment  of  a 
special  Deputy  Attorney  General  to  assist  and 
counsel  prosecutors  throughout  the  nation. 
Sincerely  and  gratefully. 

Morton  A.  Hill,  S.J. 


ROY  ASH  DISCUSSES  EXECUTIVE 
REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  guest 
editorialist  in  Fortime  magazine  of 
March  1971,  Mr.  Roy  Ash,  president  of 
Litton  Industries  and  chairman  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Council  on  Execu- 
tive Organization — the  "Ash  Council" — 
made  a  compelling  case  for  the  need  for 
restructuring  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Ash  explained  that  though  struc- 
ture cannot  substitute  for  performance, 
"structure  itself  is  critical  to  perform- 
ance." Without  good  structure,  congres- 
sional policy  and  executive  purpose  can- 
not be  converted  into  action. 

Mr.  Ash  points  out  that: 

In  the  last  ten  years,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  been  called  upon  to  establish  de- 
livery programs  for  a  burgeoning  array  of 
new  services  to  the  people. 

And  that  It  must : 

Either  adapt  to  the  accumulated  changes 
imposed  on  it  and  its  mission  during  the  last 
forty  years  or  suffer  precipitous  deteriora- 
tion in  effectiveness. 

Ash  points  out  that  managing  Govern- 
ment programs  to  fulfill  a  clear  objective 
is  almost  Impossible  given  the  present 
structure. 

Many  of  the  departmental  missions  today 
are  .  .  .  duplicating  .  .  .  and  conflicting.  Some 
are  based  on  the  Interests  of  special  groups, 
but  serve  only  a  portion  of  the  multlfaceted 
interests  of  those  groups. 

These  conclusions  about  the  present 
failings  of  the  executive  organization  are 
reflected  In  the  four  bills  to  Implement 
the  report's  conclusions  by  establishing 
new  Departments  of  Community  Devel- 
opment, Natural  Resources,  Human  Re- 
sources, and  Economic  Affairs.  Mr.  Ash 
explains  that  the: 

Pour  new  executive  centers,  constructed 
so  as  to  receive  and  carry  out  delegated  au- 
thority, will  broaden  the  number  of  centers 
of  authority,  creativity,  and  initiative,  even 
whUe  strengthemng  the  government's  ability 
to  respond  with  Its  full  force. 

The  Ash  Council  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  penetrating  report  and  its  well- 
reasoned  proposals.  These  have  been  a 
number  of  President  advisory  groups  on 
Government  organization.  Each  of  them 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution.  The 
Ash  Council  report  built  on  those  previ- 
ous reports  but,  while  synthesizing  past 
recommendations,  has  presented  even 
more  compelling  and  original  proposals. 
In  this  process  Mr.  Ash  is  to  be  particu- 
larly commended  for  his  energetic  lead- 
ership and  his  public  service.  I  commend 
his  excellent  editorial  to  the  Senate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Why  the  Federal   Government  Needs 
Restructurinc 
(By  Roy  Ash) 

Government  is  re^onsible  to  the  pe(9le. 
The  people  have  chajged  it  with  great  and 
lasting  purposes  such  as  preserving  the  peace 
and  assuring  Justice  for  all.  and  with  more 
specific  and  immediate  missions  such  as  as- 
sisting the  aged  and  training  those  In  need 
of  employment.  The  people  expect,  and  are 
entitled  to  expect,  significant  results,  and 
for  a  cost  they  are  wlUlng  to  pay. 

Achievement  of  results  requires  more  than 
legislation  or  appropriations,  no  matter  how 
copious  either  of  these  may  be.  Most  of  all 
it  reqxUres  an  operable  sUucture  of  govern- 
ment, that  is,  the  functioning  machinery  by 
which  congressional  and  executive  commit- 
ments, decisions,  policies,  and  priorities  are 
converted  into  fulfilled  action.  Structure 
Itsrtf  is  critical  to  performance — for  political, 
social,  and  economic  organisms  Jxist  as  for 
biological  ones,  as  Slgmund  Freud  observed 
when  he  stated  "anatomy  is  destiny."  "nxosa 
organizational  arrangements  of  specialized 
cells  (departments  and  offices)  and  their  in- 
terconnecting and  unifying  linkages  (com- 
munications and  control  systems)  that  meet 
environmental  demands  on  them  perform 
and  survive,  while  those  whose  structures  are 
no  longer  fitting  do  not. 

At  this  time  in  history,  the  structure  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  either  adapt  to  the  accumulated 
changes  Imposed  on  It  and  its  mission  dur- 
ing the  last  nearly  forty  years  or  suffer  pre- 
cipitous deterioration  In  effectiveness. 

In  the  early  Thirties  the  domestic  role  of 
the  federal  government,  and  particularly  the 
executive  branch,  was  abruptly  changed  from 
that  of  maintaining  a  tranquil  environment 
to  one  of  "getting  things  done."  In  the  last 
ten  years,  the  federal  government  has  been 
called  upon  to  establish  delivery  programs 
for  a  burgeoning  array  of  new  services  to  the 
people.  Congressional  analyses  have  been 
undertaken  Just  to  catalogue  the  more  than 
1.000  domestic  programs  that  now  exist. 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  about  their  re- 
sults In  operation — ^thelr  cost-benefit  effec- 
tiveness. 

Moreover,  largely  during  the  last  twenty- 
flve  years,  the  pace  and  complexity  of  gov- 
ernmental affairs  have  dramatically  and  ir- 
reversibly increased,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  all  other  affairs  of  modem  man.  The 
federal  government's  mission  today  must  be 
performed  in  a  quickened  and  more  intricate 
setting  than  at  any  time  in  history  and  in  a 
way  that  assures  maximum  benefit  from 
finitely  limited  costs.  The  substantially 
broadened  scope  of  this  nUsslon  requires 
management  of  the  highest  order  and  excel- 
lence— both  in  the  competence  of  executive 
personnel  and  In  the  efficacy  of  the  organi- 
zational structiire. 

FIT    FOR   these    TIMES 

Passing  legislation  and  appropriating  funds 
are  Just  the  beginning,  the  means.  Manage- 
ment, the  Judicious  use  of  means  to  accom- 
plish an  end,  is  not  only  what  the  Congress 
and  the  pe<^le  are  entitled  to  expect  from 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government; 
management  is  what  they  should  demand. 

Organizational  structure  itself  does  not 
guarantee  excellent  management;  but  even 
the  best  executive  is  unlikely  to  be  effective 
without  a  workable  structure — a  means  for 
synthesizing  diverse  efforts  toward  unifled 
goals,  for  distributing  and  assigning  respon- 
sibility to  the  many  who  must  perform  In 
concert,  and  for  assiuing  accountability  for 
results. 

What  Is  the  executive  branch  structure 
best  fitted  to  these  times?  It  should  have 
these  main  attributes: 
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(1)  At  Ita  policy  forming  and  execnitlng 
levels  It  should  be  clearly  geared  to  the  ma- 
jor and  central  purpose*  of  govemmenS  to- 
day rather  than  guided  by  historical  or  iub- 
ordlnate  purposes,  by  narrow  constituencies, 
or  by  letting  means  themselves  become  a  pur- 
pose (bureaucracy  In  Its  least  re8po4slve 
sense) .  I 

(2)  It  should  distribute  out  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  much  of  the  power  and  author- 
ity, which  for  lack  of  a  workable  alternative 
now  can  reet  only  there;  this  distribution  of 
power  would  broaden  the  base  of  exec\ltlve 
management  i»o  that  the  Job  can  get  4one 
at  all,  and  so  that  even  further  delegation 
can  take  place. 

(3)  The  delegation  of  authority  6h>uld 
be  accompanied  by  commensurate  accoant- 
ablUty  for  results. 

The  present  structure  of  the  executive  de- 
partments that  carry  out  domestic  pro- 
grams Is  the  result  of  many  Individual  ac- 
tions over  the  years,  each  undoubtedly  Jus- 
tified at  the  time.  Departments  originally 
created  to  emphasize  the  distinctions  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  interests,  industry 
and  agriculture,  small  business  and  large 
business,  management  and  labor,  no  long- 
er reflect  the  kinds  of  conflict  that  mus1^  rise 
to  the  presidential  level  In  all  their  djtall. 
After  studying  the  situation,  the  Preel- 
denfs  Advisory  Council  on  Executive!  Or- 
ganization concluded  that  "it  Is  Inevl^ble 
that  departments  so  structured  .  .  .  will  re- 
flect and  continue  to  stress  their  Inharent 
differences,  however  anachronistic,  and  re- 
sist recognizing  the  pervasive  Importance  of 
their  Interdependency.  Thus  the  Federal 
Oovemment's  own  structure  inhibits  it  trom 
fulfilling  its  own  mission  .  .  ." 

A  further  result  of  the  cxirrent  electlfclsm 
of  organization  Is  that,  considered  together, 
many  of  the  departmental  missions  today 
are  ambiguous,  duplicating,  confusing,  and 
conflicting,  largely  because  they  are  liased 
on  different,  or  crosscuttlng.  organlzatlonai 
principles.  Some  units  are  organized  around 
functions,  such  as  health  or  education,,  and 
then  are  assigned  only  portions  of  the  total 
governmental  responsibilities  in  those  flelds. 
Some  are  based  on  the  Interests  of  special 
groups,  such  as  small  business  or  farmers, 
but  serve  only  a  portion  of  the  multlfa^ted 
Interests  of  those  groups.  The  effort  and  cost 
b«lng  expended  to  overcome  such  ambiguity 
are  Immense:  there  are  no  less  than  859  in- 
ter»gencv  coordinating  groups  In  Washington 
dealing  with  domestic  programs.  Each  pro- 
gram undoubtedly  was  established  with  l^ope; 
many  survive  today  In  name  only. 

With  such  confusion  of  mission.  It  Isj  Im- 
possible to  expect  any  present  departj^ient 
to  rise  to  the  greater  purposes  of  gOTfern- 
ment.  In  fact.  It  is  hard  for  anyone,  either 
inside  or  outside  government,  to  perfelve 
what  those  greater  purposes  are.  As  thei  Ad- 
vtBory  Council  observed  in  Its  report  ta  the 
President.  "The  present  struct\ire  encoutages 
fragmentation  when  comprehensive  responses 
to  social  and  economic  problems  are  needed. 
Ftr>blems  are  defined  to  fit  within  the  limits 
of  organizational  authority,  rerultlnf  In 
piecemeal  approaches  to  their  solutlonu  toy 
separate  departments  and  agencies  .  .  .  High- 
level  ofBclals  deal  with  relatively  narrol?  Is- 
sues and  practice  'efficiency  In  the  small,' 
wbHe  their  more  proper  tasks  of  anticipatory 
planning  and  policy  formulation,  profram 
evaluation  and  management  Improvettient 
are  attended  to  on  a  crisis  basis.  If  at  all." 

I>0T7B  BEOAO  KAITDATXS 

The  President  has  now  proposed  thatt  the 
major  domestic  roles  of  government — apart 
from  those  that  traditionally  belong  to  the 
State.  Treasury,  and  Justice  departments — 
be  reassorted  and  assigned  to  four  new  de- 
partments, which  he  described  In  bis  State  of 
the  Union  address:  i 

Human  Reaourcea — "a  department  deal- 
lag  with  the  concerns  of  people — as  indi- 


viduals, as  members  of  a  family — a  deput- 
ment  focused  on  human  needs." 

Community  Development — "a  department 
concerned  with  the  community — rural  com- 
munities and  urban  communities — and  with 
all  that  It  takes  to  make  a  community  func- 
tion as  a  community." 

NeUural  Resources — "a  department  con- 
cerned with  our  physical  environment,  with 
the  preservation  and  balanced  use  of  those 
great  natural  resources  on  which  our  na- 
tion depends." 

Econcm.ic  Deoelopment — ''a  depantm«nt 
concerned  with  our  prosperity — with  our 
Jobs,  our  bvislnesses.  and  those  many  ac- 
tivities that  keep  oiu:  economy  running 
smoothly  and  well." 

With  departments  organized  around  the 
major  purposes  of  government,  and  each 
equipped  with  the  authority  and  means  to 
fulfill  its  mission,  the  department  heads  will 
be  able  to  integrate  programs,  consider  cost- 
benefit  alternatives,  select  program  strat- 
egies, and  resolve  conflicts.  And  since  thp 
department  heads  will  be  charged  with 
broad,  purpose-oriented  mandates,  their 
views  will  be  less  those  of  special  pleaders 
for  narrow  causes  and  more  those  express- 
ing the  Interest  of  the  whole  public  they 
serve.  Thus  the  President  may  effectively 
delegate  more  of  his  own  authority  to  de- 
partment heads,  have  confidence  they  will 
exercise  it  from  a  broad  perspective  rather 
than  a  parochial  one,  and  then  hold  them 
accountable  for  results. 

WHXRK   THE   BUCK    STOPS 

Under  the  current  structure,  the  President 
cannot  effectively  delegate  authority  to  his 
subordinates,  and.  In  turn,  they  are  limited 
In  delegating  It  further.  When  everybody  is 
responsible,  nobody  Is  responsible.  The  pres- 
ent departmental  overlaps  and  ambiguities 
force  many  decisions  to  the  President's  Office 
that  should  not  be  made  there.  In  effect,  too 
many  bucks  come  to  the  President's  deck 
(and  many  others  never  find  a  place  to  stop) . 
The  President  has  only  two  choices  of  execu- 
tive action  on  many  issues — to  make  detailed 
program  decisions  himself  or,  for  lack  of 
time,  to  relinquish  control  of  them  entirely. 
And  when  the  President  relinquishes,  the 
people  suffer  a  real  loss. 

The  proposed  organizational  arrangement 
gives  him  a  third  and  far  better  executive 
choice.  He  will  be  able  to  delegate  authority 
rationally,  to  multiply  his  own  effectiveness 
manyfold  by  working  through  properly  con- 
structed organizational  systems.  This  dele- 
gation will  permit  accomplishments  fully 
beyond  the  President's  own  time  capacity, 
but  conforming  to  and  fulfilling  his  own  pol- 
icy decisions  and  leadership  responsibilities 

The  proposed  combination  of  seven  depart- 
ments and  a  number  of  agencies  Into  four 
new  departments  Is  not  a  further  centraliza- 
tion of  power  into  the  President's  Office,  as 
some  would  contend.  Because  of  the  present 
departmental  fragmentation,  the  basic  power 
over  much  of  the  domestic  program  activity 
has  by  necessity  remained  in  the  President's 
Office.  The  four  new  executive  centers,  con- 
structed so  as  to  receive  and  carry  out  dele- 
gated authority,  will  broaden  the  number  of 
centers  of  authority,  creativity,  and  Initia- 
tive, even  while  strengthening  the  govern- 
ment's ability  to  respond  with  Its  full  force. 

In  turn,  with  such  delegation  of  presiden- 
tial authority,  the  department  heads  can 
and  will  carry  the  process  further.  Within 
each  major-purpose  department,  the  sec- 
ondary structural  level  will  similarly  reflect 
the  next  highest  order  of  purposes.  E<tch  such 
secondary  center  of  authority  will  have  full 
means  to  perform  Its  mission,  consistent 
with  over-aU  departmental  goals  and  policy. 

NKW  LINXB  TO  THX  TUU) 

With  the  structure  correct  at  the  top,  not 
only  can  further  devolution  of  authority 
take  place,  but  also  each  of  the  delegated 
functions  can   be  brought   Into   conformity 


with  parallel  programs  that  share  the  same 
overriding  mission. 

There  will  also  be  an  improvement  in  an 
area  where  structiu'al  failure  Is  even  more 
obvloxos  now — federal -government  operations 
outside  Washington.  Slxty-flve  percent  of  the 
employees  of  the  social  and  economic  de- 
partments aze  out  in  the  field.  There  are  some 
160  separate  lines  of  authority  from  Wash- 
ington departments  to  their  field  operations, 
mostly  from  Health,  Bklucatlon.  and  Welfare, 
Labor,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce.  In  many 
cases  the  field  authorities  are  nearly  auton- 
omous or  axe  linked  to  Washington  through 
routes  that  are  not  managerlally  responsive. 
The  lines  from  Washlngrton  and  the  field  of- 
fices to  the  states  eind  cities  hoi>ele&sly  criss- 
cross. Many  bypass  the  governors  and  mayors 
responsible  to  the  electorate,  and  Instead 
deal  directly  with  functional  units  of  local 
government  or  with  a  variety  of  paragovern- 
mental organizations. 

A  revised  federal  field  structure  would  set 
up  a  single  top-ranking  director  for  each  of 
the  four  new  departments  In  each  of  the  ten 
federal  regions.  He  would  rejKjrt  to  the  Sec- 
retary's office  and  be  responsible  for  directing 
that  department's  programs  In  his  region.  In 
administering  the  550  grant-in-aid  programs 
(which  currently  cost  $27  billion  annually), 
the  strengthened  regional  offices  would  be 
fully  capable  of  making  many  grant  decisions 
In  the  field,  consistent  with  departmental 
policy  but  baaed  on  greater  understanding  of 
local  situations  and  needs. 

CHANCi:  poR  stmvrvAL 

These  changes — ^together  with  the  creation 
last  year  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Domestic  Council  to  provide 
the  President  the  needed  managerial  tools 
at  his  level — are  major  and  essential  strides 
toward  making  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  responsible  to  the  people.  Taken 
together,  the  changes  are  revolutionary. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  effective  govern- 
ment Is  resistance  to  change.  Handmaidens 
to  those  who  oppose  change  ere  those  who 
acknowledge  the  need  for  change  but  say  It 
can't  be  accomplished.  Such  defeatists  should 
keep  In  mind  that  the  continued  vitality,  and 
even  survival,  of  any  living  organism  requires 
constant  adaptation  to  the  dynamically 
changing  times. 


AIR  FORCE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  AL- 
LEGEDLY DEFECTIVE  C-5  AIR- 
CRAFT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pboxmirz) 
yesterday  stated  that  the  Air  Force 
knowingly  accepted  delivery  of  defective 
C-5's  from  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
The  Lockheed  C-5  is  a  concurrent  devel- 
opment and  production  program.  Under 
such  a  contract,  airplanes  are  delivered 
before  all  development  is  complete.  Un- 
til development  is  complete  certtdn  per- 
formance restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
vehicle.  Even  with  such  restrictions  the 
C-5  is  performing  a  gargantuan  air  cargo 
task  today  for  the  Air  Force. 

Thirty  operational  C-5  aircraft  are 
performing  air  cargo  flights  as  part  of 
the  Military  Airlift  Command's  mission. 
These  30  planes  have  flown  3,111  flights. 
In  addition,  eight  flight  test  aircraft 
have  flown  1,583  flights.  Total  C-5  flight 
time  Is  more  than  20,000  hours. 

The  aerodynamic  performance  of  the 
C-5  aircraft  will  meet  the  14  specific 
mission  guarantees  set  forth  in  the  Lock- 
heed contract.  The  guaranteed  perform- 
ance requirements  of  the  C-5  contract 
include  both  payload  and  range  war- 
rantees. The  actual  aerodjmamic  per- 
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formance  of  the  C-5  aircraft  has  dem- 
onstrated it  will  exceed  these  14  guar- 
antees by  at  least  1  percent  on  all  mis- 
sions and  by  15-20  percent  on  some. 

A  more  thorough  review  of  the  General 
Accounting  Ofttce  staff  study  referred  to 
by  Senator  Proxmire  shows  that  the 
GAO  recognized  the  inherent  problems 
buUt  into  the  C-5  program  under  the 
now  discarded  total  package  procure- 
ment concept.  The  GAO  report  empha- 
sizes the  luitested  procurement  concept; 
the  several  compressions  of  the  test  and 
delivery  schedule :  and  revised  design  re- 
quirements which  resulted  in  the  expec- 
tation of  Impossible  performance  and 
schedule  requirements. 

On  April  12 — last  week — a  month  af- 
ter the  GAO  report  on  which  Senator 
Froxmike  said  he  based  his  remarks, 
tjen.  George  8.  Brown,  commander  of 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  said: 

Right  now  the  technical  problems  (on  the 
C-5)  are  well  In  hand  and,  In  fact,  the  C-6's 
are  doing  a  big  Job.  Under  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
and  the  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  an  even  greater 
premium  on  the  rapid  strategic  mobUlty  that 
the  C-5  makes  possible. 

This  was  the  Air  Force  commander  re- 
sponsible for  procuring  the  C-5  who 
made  these  remarks.  In  addition,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  April  19  said  in 
response  to  a  question  from  a  member  of 
the  press  that: 

The  aircraft  is  effectively  and  safely  per- 
forming strategic  airlift  missions  to  both 
Europe  and  the  Western  Pacific.  .  .  .  and 
we  are  bringing  along  the  tactical  capabil- 
ities of  this  aircraft  at  a  deliberately  cau- 
tious rate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  reply  to  yesterday's 
press  query  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reply 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  response  to  a  query,  on  4-19-71  the 
Department  of  Defense  said: 

The  Senator  Is  describing  OAO  reported 
items  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  dis- 
cussed In  considerable  detail  with  the  press 
and  the  Congress  almost  a  year  ago  when 
the  Scientific  Advisory  Report  on  the  C-5 
was  released. 

For  about  the  same  length  of  time,  C-6s 
have  routinely  flown  strategic  airlift  mis- 
sions, haiillng  heavy,  outslzed  cargo  Includ- 
ing helicopters  both  to  Paclflc  and  European 
bases.  They  have  accrued  more  than  20,000 
flying  hours. 

The  term  deflclency  describes  both  minor 
defects  and  such  problems  as  those  stlU 
szlstlng  with  the  avionics  subsystems  and 
the  wing  modification  for  which  development 
and  test  Is  neither  completed  nor  scheduled 
for  completion  until  later  in  the  concturent 
development/deployment  program.  The  Air 
R>rce  does  accept,  temporarily,  defidenclos 
which  do  not  effect  safety  of  flight  In  order 
to  train  crews,  build  up  logistics  support 
systems  and  use  the  existing  operational  ca- 
pability while  test  programs  are  completed. 
Deficiencies  are  then  corrected  by  the  con- 
tractor dvirlng  normal  or  special  maintenance 
cycles.  This  practice  hsis  been  used  success- 
fully during  acquisition  of  other  weapons 
systems. 

As  Secretary  Seamans  pointed  out  last 
nunmer,  the  complex  landing  gear  has  been 
troublesome  to  maintain.  He  also  Indicated 
that  a  number  of  tests  to  prove  the  efficacy 
»nd  endurance  of  the  wing  renaaln  to  be  ac- 
ocanpUahed  and  could  Indicate  additional 
Kructurai  modlflcatlons  over  the  life  of  the 


aircraft.  Those  tests,  which  simulate  extreme 
flight  loads  and  20  to  30  years  of  aircraft  use. 
are  scheduled  for  completion  In  1973.  How- 
ever, we  hope  to  release  the  aircraft  from 
80%  to  100%  of  design  load  later  this  year. 
Validation  of  avionics  subsystems  to  be  used 
In  the  tactical  mode  also  Is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  the  end  of  1971. 

We  believe  we  are  making  progress.  The 
aircraft  Is  effectively  and  safely  performing 
strategic  airlift  missions  to  both  Europe  and 
the  Western  Paclflc.  Its  Immediate  release 
for  specific  tactical  operations  woiild  be  pos- 
sible should  such  use  be  required  In  an  emer- 
gency. However,  for  the  present,  we  are 
bringing  along  the  tactical  capabilities  of 
this  aircraft  at  a  deliberately  cautious  rate. 


REMARKABLE  WORK  OF  SAVE  THE 
CHILDREN  FEDERATION,  INC. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  Senators  and  millions  cf  other 
Americans  have  some  familiarity  with 
the  remarkable  work  being  done 
throughout  the  world  by  Save  the  Chil- 
dren Federation,  Inc.  I  have  recently  had 
brought  to  my  attention  a  statement 
relating  to  the  activities  of  Save  the 
Children,  and  I  was  very  much  impressed 
by  it.  To  share  the  statement  with  Sena- 
tors, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ACTTVITIES  or  SAVB  the  CHnj)RZN  Pkdeeation 

"Give  a  man  a  fish — he  eats  for  a  day. 
Teach  a  man  to  fish — he  eats  for  life." 

This,  m  essence,  is  the  philosophy  of  Save 
the  Children  Federation  (SCF) — a  phi- 
losophy that  makes  It  unique  among  chUd 
welfare  agencies.  The  aim  of  SCF  Is  not 
merely  to  buy  one  child  a  warm  coat,  a  new 
pair  of  shoes  and  a  six  months'  supply  of 
vitamins — but  rather,  to  give  the  child,  his 
family  and  their  conununlty  the  little  boost 
that  may  be  all  they  need  to  put  Into  effect 
long-cherished  dreams  for  a  better  life. 

Aware  of  the  poverty,  sickness  and  despair 
afflicting  people  throughout  the  world,  and 
seeking,  as  we  all  are.  vrays  of  alleviating 
the  suffering,  I  would  like  to  set  forth  the 
work  of  this  International  welfare  organiza- 
tion, which  Is  bringing  about  truly  remark- 
able changes  In  the  lives  of  people  through- 
out the  world. 

SCF  was  founded  In  1932  to  help  the  chil- 
dren of  Appalachla,  where  desperate  condi- 
tions had  resulted  from  the  collapse  of  the 
coal  mining  Industry.  Since  then,  the  pro- 
gram has  mushroomed  Into  a  world-vrtde 
organization  that  touches  and  changes  the 
lives  of  over  21,000  children,  their  families 
and  communities  throughout  the  world. 
From  Its  headquarters  In  Norwalk.  Connecti- 
cut, SCF  reaches  out  to  American  Indian 
reservations,  to  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Mountains  and  the  Southern  States,  and 
to  14  overseas  countries',  to  rural  vUlages  and 
urban  slums — always  with  the  child  as  the 
touchstone  of  Its  progress  and  the  link  be- 
tween the  helper  and  the  helped. 

Save  the  Children  Is  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which  helps  needy  children  and  their 
families  without  regard  to  race  or  creed.  It 
achieves  Its  alms  through  self-help  sponsor- 
ships In  which  Individuals  or  groups  con- 
tribute $180  annually  towards  the  welfare  of 
a  particular  child,  his  family  and  conmiunlty. 
The  Federation  also  has  a  Scholarship  and  a 
General  Fund,  and  conducts  annual  collec- 
tions of  used  clothing  for  the  underprivi- 
leged. In  addition,  it  responds  to  special  dis- 
aster appecds.  Incorporated  In  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  It  Is  registered  with  the  U.S. 
State   Department  Advisory   Committee   on 


Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  and  Is  a  member  of 
the  International  Union  for  Child  Welfare, 
and  the  American  CouncU  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  inc. 

The  famUy  and  the  SCF  field  worker  care- 
fully work  out  a  plan  that  wiU  raise  the 
family's  Income  or  Improve  Its  standard  of 
living.  The  plan  may  Involve  acquiring  a  cow 
which  wUl  produce  fresh  milk  and  calves  to 
sell:  It  may  be  a  crafts  project  which  wUl 
bring  not  only  new  Income,  but  new  skills; 
it  may  be  obtaining  seeds,  fertilizer  and  tools 
for  better  crops,  or  purchasing  materials  and 
equipment  with  which  to  begin  a  smaU 
business. 

Frequently,  sponsorships  are  clustered 
within  a  given  village,  and  sponsored  families 
elect  to  pool  a  portion  or  all  of  their  funds  to 
undertake  a  major  oom.munlty  project — ^for 
example,  building  a  clinic,  a  school,  or  an 
Irrigation  system  that  will  raise  all  incomes 
substantially,  or  provide  needed  facilities  for 
the  community.  The  funds  contributed  by 
the  sponsor  are  more  than  matched  by  the 
efforts  of  the  child,  his  family  and  their 
community  to  make  the  project  a  success. 

The  chUd  is  the  key  link  In  the  chain  of 
friendship  between  his  sponsor  and  his  fam- 
ily and  community,  and  It  Is  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility In  which  he  takes  pride. 

At  the  same  time,  he  experiences  increased 
pride  In  the  efforts  of  his  own  family  and 
its  ability  to  care  for  Itself. 

Correspondence,  field  office  reports  and 
visits  preserve  and  strengthen  the  person-to- 
person  relationship  between  sponsors  and 
children.  In  the  South  Korean  program 
alone,  more  than  16,000  letters  were  ex- 
changed last  year  between  children  and  their 
sponsors.  All  translations  were  handled  by  the 
Korea  field  office. 

A  Cherokee  boy  sponsored  by  a  Connecticut 
Scout  troop  and  later  Invited  to  spend  the 
summer  at  their  camp  ...  a  ten-year-old 
French  lad  badly  crippled  with  polio  who 
receives  frequent  and  encouraging  letters 
from  his  sponsors  ...  a  Korean  girl  spon- 
sored by  an  Albany  church  group  who  writes. 
"I  am  going  to  study  hard  .  .  .  and  In  this 
way  I  will  try  to  please  you."  (she  was  later 
accepted  by  one  of  Seoul's  most  highly-ac- 
credited schools) — there  are  many  such 
stories  of  understanding  and  enduring 
friendship  which  have  developed  between  in- 
dividuals separated  by  many  miles,  but 
brought  together  by  a  common  humanity. 

Glen  Leet,  Executive  Director  and  guiding 
spirit  of  Save  the  Children  Federation,  has 
been  working  within  the  Federation  to  de- 
velop this  unique  kind  of  people-to-people 
movement,  using  principles  hammered  out 
during  years  of  strenous  field  work  with  the 
United  Nations  Relief  nad  Rehabilitation 
Agency  In  war-torn  Greece  and  later  with 
the  UN  In  Korea. 

Wherever  Mr.  Leet  went  In  his  work  for 
UNRRA.  he  found  the  same  things  holding 
people  back;  lack  of  roads  and  water  systems, 
poor  sanitation.  Ill  health  and  a  fatalistic 
attitude.  Under  his  leadership,  SCF  has  de- 
veloped programs  which  employ  the  most 
modem  concepts  of  group  dynamics  to  mo- 
tivate Individuals  and  communities.  In  this 
way,  tnily  remarkable  resiUts  are  brought 
about — often  on  a  surprisingly  modest 
budget.  Advanced  technological  tools,  such 
as  computer  reporting  and  closed  circuit  TV 
for  training,  are  also  xised. 

"Our  firtd  workers  never  say,  'We  think 
you  sfhould  make  this  or  that  improve- 
ment,' "  points  out  Mr.  Leet.  "The  people 
themselves  decide  what  Qiey  want  to  do — 
they  resent  It  otherwise,  and  we  have  found 
that  they  know  what  they  really  need. 

"Because  the  projects  they  undertake  are 
tihelr  own,  they  take  pride  in  tliejn.  In  an 
American  Indian  village,  all  the  men  and 
women  worked  on  a  foottorldge  over  a  stream 
the  children  had  to  cross  to  get  to  achool.  It 
wasnt  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  but  everyone 
pitched  m.  We  encouraged  Chem  and  lent 
them  money  for  materials. 
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"If  900000116  had  come  Ln  and  bad  buft  a 
Golden  Gate  over  the  stream  for  them,  the 
Tn<<hi.rn»  would  not  have  had  the  sensf  of 
satisfaction  and  the  pride  of  achlevemenjt  as 
they  bad  from  buUdlng  their  own  draw- 
bridge," Mr.  Le«rt  aald.  I 

KAany  faanlllee  Uvln^f  In  comfortable  Aifaer- 
ican  suburbs  are  aware  thait  Amertcan  Ipdl- 
ans  live  in  desperate  poverty  in  the  mldtt  of 
plenty.  More  than  11.000  families  are  si^n- 
sorlng  American  Indian  children,  their  fami- 
lies and  cocamunltlee  through  the  Federa- 
tion's self-help  program.  They  are  m&ldag  it 
poaatWe  for  the  youngsters  to  stay  in  scjiool 
with  money  enough  for  clofthes,  boolcs  ^d 
school  eesentlals.  The  3CP  Amertcan  In«lan 
program  ha«  been  praised  by  many  as  one  of 
the  few  which  offers  Indian  communltlea  the 
opportimlty  to  plaji  for  themselves  and  to 
develop  leadership  at  the  grass  roots  l«vel. 
This  program  Is  now  the  laxgest  operate^  by 
Save  the  OhUdren  Federation,  reaching  out 
to  150  tribal  groups. 

SOP  also  carries  out  Its  programs  in  (the 
United  States  in  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Mountains  as  well  as  in  other  areas  of ,  the 
Southern  States.  SCP  baa  been  helping  the 
mountain  people  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mlaeourt,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  knee 
Its  Inception  in  1932  and  is  well-known  there 
fbr  M»  SCP  Clothing  Centers  and  Its  self-help 
sponaorBhlps  which  currently  offer  aid  to 
more  than  1,400  Appalachian  children,  tfielr 
families  and  oommunieies.  A  self-help  tro- 
gram.  In  which  mountain  families  are  Jpln- 
ing  together  to  form  small  but  challenging 
group  ventxires,  begatn  In  1967.  Some  of 'the 
projects  include  the  Appalachian  Plr^lde 
Crafts  (pmecone  wreaths,  quilts  and  ap- 
parel) ,  the  Kentucky  HUls  Industries  (wood- 
working),  and  the  Fentress  County  Low  In- 
come People.  Inc.   (feeder-pig  oooperatlvles ) . 

Although  going  to  high  school — or  staying 
there — Is  still  only  a  dream  to  many,  it  Is  a 
dream  come  true  for  hundreds  of  AppWa- 
ohian  ohUdren  who  have  been  kept  In  scrtool, 
thanks  to  SCP  self-help  scholarships.  Ph>m 
young  BUly  of  Kentucky — "So  now  that  I'm 
graduating,  I  want  to  thank  you  again  for 
mairing  this  day  possible.  I  am  the  first  ini  my 
family  ever  to  graduate  from  high  schooll" 

Developing  new  leadership  and  stlmula^ 
tag  community  action  Is  the  aim  of  the  pCF 
Southern  States  self-help  sponsorship  pro- 
gram. Begun  in  1968.  this  program  has  al- 
ready reeulted  in  a  commiinlty  laundromat,  a 
cooperative  dry  cleaning  and  shoe  ref)alr 
business,  and  several  other  small  jbut 
promising  group  ventures. 

In  addition  to  these  programs  within  ithe 
United  Stateo,  SOP  also  works  In  Eurt)pe, 
Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East  frnd 
Southeast  Asia.  j 

The  Republic  of  South  Korea  Is  SCP^s  sec- 
ond largest  program,  reflecting  strong  baods 
of  friendship.  More  than  2,000  child^n, 
their  families  and  communities  are  curretitly 
receiving  self-help  aponsorahlp  aid.  At  a  t*me 
when  Korea  Is  striving  to  rebuild  Its  economy 
and  stand  on  its  own  feet  after  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  governmental  assistance,  and  whU(  It 
la  still  burdened  with  heavy  military  cooa4ilt- 
ments.  this  support  is  vital.  SOP'S  worH  in 
South  Korea  is  partlculariy  otrtstandln^  In 
Its  constructive  relationship  with  various 
governmental  agencies.  Its  field  staff  wort*  to 
help  achieve  declared  national  objectives  .  .  . 
Improving  education,  raising  income  levels, 
stemming  the  movement  of  young  people 
froni  the  farm  areas  to  the  cities;  In  shjort. 
promoting  social,  educational  and  eoonopilc 
progress. 

In  SoutJi  Vietnam.  SCP  Is  bringing  6elp 
and  twpe  to  approximately  900  chUdren  and 
fmwin—  dl^laced  by  war.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  tis  program  thare  In  19e6.  SCP  has 
worked  In  53  hamlets  In  six  provinces.  Of 
that  total,  26  hamlets  wore  attacked  or  <Jon- 
tlnually  harassed  during  the  past  year.  Rdads 
are  mined,  battles  continue  In  and  aroimd 
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the  villages,  asnftsel nations  take  place,  and 
homes  are  burned.  Nevertheless,  SOP'S  pres- 
ence is  Important  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
practice  of  enoouraging  families  to  work  to- 
geth«'  on  mutually  beneficial  projects  helps 
combat  the  social  disorganization  that  is 
one  of  the  most  devastating  results  of  the 
war.  Every  self-help  project  requires  Initia- 
tive, local  leadership,  organization,  and  de- 
cision-making by  the  participating  families — - 
all  the  necessary  qualities  that  have  suffered 
attrition  and  which  are  needed  for  South 
Vietnam's  future. 

Other  countries  where  SCP  Is  making  valu- 
able contributions  Include  Prance,  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, Plnland,  Oreece,  Lebanon,  Tanzania,  and 
Ln  Latin  America,  Colombia,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Honduras  and  Mexico.  The  ground- 
work is  now  being  laid  for  a  sponsorship 
program  In  India. 

The  generosity  and  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  expressed  through  sponsorships 
and  contributions,  make  the  SCP  ptrogram 
possible.  Their  wisdom  and  common  sense 
enable  It  to  carry  forth  self-help  projects 
that  eliminate  situations  of  continuing  de- 
pendency. Their  foresight  has  enabled  the 
Federation  to  place  increasing  emphasis  on 
the  uee  of  interest-free  loans,  rather  than 
grants — loans  which  preserve  the  dignity  and 
self-respect  of  people  and  which  educate 
them  to  become  self-sustaining  members  of 
the  economy,  rather  than  helpless  depend- 
ents upon  It. 

Self-help  sponsorships  are  a  major  part  of 
the  program,  but  alone  they  cannot  accom- 
plish the  resiolts  SCF  looks  for.  Contributions 
are  vital  In  helping  SCF  work  in  areas  it  does 
not  reach  through  sponsorships.  They  also 
allow  it  to  luidertake  demonstration  pro- 
grams to  test  the  effectlvenee  of  Its  self-help 
appix«ch  in  new  areas. 

I  could  cite  impressive  figures  about  SCP 
achievements,  but  statistics  themselves  can- 
not convey  the  intangible  values  of  the  pro- 
gram In  terms  of  Increased  security  and  well- 
being  of  the  children,  and  the  enhJanced  self- 
esteem  and  s^f-r^lance  of  their  parents. 
Hope  Inspired  in  Impoveriehed  people  when 
they  realize  they  have  friends  who  stand 
ready  to  help  them,  acts  as  a  spur  and  an 
Impetus  to  greater  efforts  and  Initiative,  and 
produces  remarkable  changes  which  Improve 
the  quality  of  their  lives. 

Next  year  Save  the  Children  Federation 
will  be  observing  Its  40th  anniversary.  When 
It  started  In  1932,  the  Federation's  mission 
was  to  give  needy  children  a  better  chance  In 
life.  Today  Its  objective  Is  unchanged — only 
its  vision  and  the  scope  of  its  work  have 
expanded.  During  the  past  39  years.  It  has 
brought  help,  understanding  and  encourage- 
ment to  countless  children  and  in  the  process 
has  affected  the  lives  of  their  i>arents  and 
communities.  However,  the  need  Is  still  acute 
In  many  areas  of  the  world,  and  as  SCP  en- 
ters Its  40th  anniversary.  It  anticipates  ex- 
panding its  sphere  of  assistance. 

In  these  times  of  international  tension  and 
anxiety,  perhaps  it  is  also  appropriate  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  role  of  SCF  In  help- 
ing to  promote  friendship  and  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Govern- 
ments alone  cannot  build  and  maintain  a 
peaceful  world.  As  Woodrow  Wilson  put  it, 
••Friendship  Is  the  only  cement  that  will  hold 
the  world  together". 

SCP  sponsors  and  contributors  are  doing 
much  to  cement  these  bonds  of  p)eace  and 
brotherhood.  Children  are  able  to  stay  In 
school.  PamllleB  are  beccwning  self-support- 
ing. People  living  In  remote  villages  in  de- 
veloping ootmtries  are  working  together  to 
win  their  special  wars  on  poverty.  All  this 
throxigh  the  generosity  of  those  who  support 
the  programs  of  the  Federation. 

SCP  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  most 
sucoesBful  way  of  helping  underprivueged 
people  Is  to  create  opportimltlee  for  them 
to  solve  their  own  problems  through  efforts 


of  their  own  making.  This  Is  happening  to 
children,  to  families  and  to  whole  communi- 
ties through  Federation  self-help  programs. 
Through  the  Federation,  21,000  sponsors  and 
more  than  100,000  contributors  are  serving 
as  unofficial  ambassadors,  projecting  an 
image  of  understanding,  of  ot>en-heartedneM 
and  faith  In  human  resources  to  thousand* 
of  people  throughout  the  world. 


RESERVATION  OF  SEATS  FOR  NON- 
SMOKING PASSENGERS  IN  INTER- 
STATE  COMMERCE 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  19,  I  introduced  S.  1298,  a  bill  to 
require  certain  modes  of  public  transpor- 
tation in  interstate  commerce  to  reserve 
some  seating  capacity  for  nonsmoking 
passengers.  Joining  me  in  cosponsorship 
of  the  bill  are  the  Senators  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennitt),  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) ,  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen),  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield),  Utah  (Mr.  Moss), 
and  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  bill  was  originally  introduced  on 
the  House  side  by  my  colleague  from 
Florida,  Representative  Bill  Young,  who 
reintroduced  the  measure  a  second  time 
to  accommodate  additional  cosponsors. 

The  response  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  been  most  encouraging,  and  I 
have  received  many  letters  and  news- 
paper articles  urging  enactment  of  the 
bill.  One  comment  which  I  received 
struck  me  as  being  particularly  note- 
worthy, and  I  would  like  to  call  the  state- 
ment to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Last  June,  at  the  American  Medical 
Association's  annual  convention,  the 
Florida  AMA  delegates  presented  a  reso- 
lution urging  nonsmoking  areas  on  com- 
mercial aviation  facilities.  This  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  AMA  House  of 
Delegates.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  resolution,  and  of  the 
AMA's  position  paper  on  cigarette  smok- 
ing, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
RxsoLrmoN  No.  49 — Separate  Compartments 

FOR  Smokers  on  Pxjblic  Transportation 
(Introdxiced  by  Florida  Etelegatlon) 

Resolution  49  would  have  the  American 
Medical  Association  go  on  record  as  urging 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  re- 
quire all  public  air  transportation  suppliers 
to  separate  smokers  from  non-smokers  In 
commercial  aviation.  Such  a  proposal  has  not 
been  considered  prevloxisly  by  the  House  ol 
Delegates  but  the  House  has  resolved  that  the 
AMA  should  "take  a  strong  stand  against 
smoking  by  every  means  at  its  command." 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  Reference  Committee 
has  been  informed  that  some  airlines  have 
already  established  separate  sections  of  their 
planes  for  smokers  and  nonsmokers  on  a  vol- 
untary bSAlS. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  yoxir  Reference  Committee 
recommends  adoption  of  a  substitute  Reso- 
lution as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation go  on  record  as  urging  very  strongly 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  re- 
q\ilre  all  public  air  transportation  suppliers 
to  separate  non-smokers  from  smokers  when 
the  size  of  the  aircraft  permits. 

House  action:  Substitute  Resolution  48 
adopted. 
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jljlA  Position  on  Cioaebtte  Smoking — 1969 

As  early  as  1964,  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  passed 
a  resolution  which  "recognized  a  significant 
relationship  between  cigarette  smoking  and 
lung  cancer  and  certain  other  diseases,"  in- 
dicated that  "cigarette  smoking  is  a  serious 
health  hazard  .  .  .,"  and  stipulated  that, 
"programs  be  developed  to  disseminate  .  .  . 
health  education  material  on  the  hazards  of 
smoking  to  all  age  groups  through  all  avail- 
able means  of   communication." 

Since  1964.  the  House  of  Delegates  has 
periodically  taken  subsequent  actions  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  Its  position  with  re- 
spect to  smoking  and  health. 

The  latest  resolution  on  this  subject,  passed 
by  the  AMA  House  of  Delegates  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  In  July  1969,  Is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  There  is  Increasing  evidence  Im- 
plicating cigarette  smoking  In  the  patho- 
genesis of  chronic  obstructive  and  pulmo- 
nary disease,  lung  cancer  and  cardiovascular 
diseases;  and 

Whereas,  The  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  estimates  that  each  year  In 
the  United  States  300,0(X)  excess  deaths  and 
several  million  extra  cases  of  serious  Ulneas 
and  disabUlty  occur  which  are  casually  re- 
lated to  cigarette  smoking;   and 

Whereas,  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion is  concerned  in  aU  matters  relating  to 
public  health:   therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation again  urge  its  members  to  play  a 
major  role  against  cigarette  smoking  by 
peraonal  example  and  by  advice  regarding 
the  health  hazards  of  smoking;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Amertcan  Medical  As- 
sociation discourage  smoking  by  means  of 
public  pronouncements  and  educational 
programs;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Medical  As- 
aoctadon  take  a  strong  stand  against  smok- 
ing by  every  means  at  its  command;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That,  throtigh  appropriate  chan- 
nel*, the  American  Medical  Association  In- 
dicate to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
the  Incongruity  of  the  expenditure  of  tax 
dollars  to  promote  the  production  and  sale 
of  tobacco  while  at  the  same  time  spending 
other  tax  dollars  to  discourage  cigarette 
smoking  because  of  its  hazard  to  health. 


RAILPAX  ROUTES  IN  NORTH 
DAKOTA 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  88,  introduced 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tatt). 

In  North  Dakota  the  Railpax  plan 
would  provide  service  to  the  communi- 
ties along  the  former  route  of  the  Great 
Northern,  but  communities  along  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  were  com- 
pletely cut  oCf  from  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice when  it  was  decided  not  to  provide 
service  over  the  former  Northern  Pacific 
route.  Pew  decisions  in  recent  years  have 
provoked  a  more  negative  response  from 
my  constituents  than  this.  I  certainly 
share  their  feelings  that  this  service  must 
be  reestablished. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  88  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  additional 
funds  to  establish  six  more  Raili>ax 
routes,  one  of  which  would  offer  rail  pas- 
senger service  to  North  Dakota  commu- 
nities on  the  former  Northern  Pacific 
route.  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  ex- 
pedite Senate  action  on  this  measure. 

The  city  commissioners  of  North  Da- 
Mta's  largest  city,  Fargo,  have  lent  their 
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strong  support  to  such  legislation  by  a 
resolution  of  April  13,  1971.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  Regarding  the  Railpax 
Proposal 

Whereas,  The  City  of  Pargo  has  noted  with 
considerable  Interest  the  Introduction  of 
Resolutions  by  the  Honorable  MUton  R. 
Young,  Senior  United  States  Senator  from 
North  Dakota;  the  Honorable  Arthur  Link, 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  and  our 
distinguished  United  States  Senator  from  our 
own  home  City  of  Pargo,  the  Honorable  Sena- 
tor Quentln  N.  Burdlck;  expressing  their 
displeasure  with  various  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram known  as  Railpax;  and 

Whereas,  The  Fargo  City  Commission  share 
the  concern  of  these  three  dlstlngtilshed  gen- 
tlemen and  wishes  to  express  Its  displeasure 
and  unhapplness  with  Railpax  In  many  re- 
spects— its  adverse  Impact  on  many  commu- 
nities across  America  with  passenger  service 
summarily  cutoff,  the  most  conspicuous  and 
notable  being  that  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  and 
also  many  other  cities  equally  adversely  af- 
fected; and 

Whereas,  The  so-called  southern  swing  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  embracing  the 
communities  of  Valley  City,  Jamestown,  Bis- 
marck, Mandan  and  Dickinson  are  to  be  also 
summarily  cut  off  from  passenger  service 
which  will  have  a  profound  physical  and 
economic  Impact  upon  our  State,  its  p>eople 
and  its  economy,  which  the  Fargo  City  Com- 
mission views  with  deep  concern;   and 

Whereas,  The  railroad  Industry  has  had  s 
covenant  with  the  American  people  for  many 
generations  whereby  the  United  States  of 
America  conferred  huge  grants  and  patents 
of  vast  tracts  of  land  comprising  millions  and 
millions  of  acres  of  land  across  America  In 
consideration  of  the  raUroads  rendering  cer- 
tain passenger  services:  and 

Whereas,  Over  the  past  16  years  there  has 
been  a  gradual  erosion,  attrition  and  evapora- 
tion of  passenger  rail  service,  always  with  as- 
surances that  the  current  bite  would  be  the 
last  one,  with  the  result  that  today  we  are 
faced  with  an  emasculated  rail  transportation 
service  presented  to  us  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation;  and 

Whereas,  The  Pargo  City  Commission  be- 
lieves that  It  must  now  turn  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  appeal  to  It  to  take 
such  action  as  is  necessary  to  halt  Railpax, 
or  to  at  least  delay  Railpax,  or  to  modify  and 
alter  Railpax — but  to  do  something  and  do 
It  promptly. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  this 
Resolution  expressing  the  deep  concern  of 
the  Fargo  City  Commission  over  this  latest 
emasculation  of  rail  passenger  service,  not 
only  In  North  Dakota  but  nationally,  shotild 
be  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Fargo  City  Commis- 
sion and  certified  copies  shall  be  forwarded 
herewith  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable 
Splro  T.  Agnew,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  the  Honorable  John  Volpe,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation;  and  to 
the  four  distinguished  Members  of  the  North 
Dakota  Congressional  Delegation  In  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  this  Resolution  will  be 
Incorporated  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  called  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people. 


NATIONAL  PRISONER  OF  WAR  DAY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr,  President.  I  invite 
the  Senate's  attention  to  POW  Day,  April 
28,  as  proclaimed  by  many  Governors  and 
mayors  around  the  Nation.  In  its  official 


statement  seeking  support  for  POW  Day, 
the  sponsoring  group,  the  National  POW 
Day  Committee,  said: 

The  International  Jewish  Community  re- 
cently proved  how  effective  pubUc  opinion 
can  be  when  directed  against  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Certainly  the  combined  public  outcry 
of  the  American  people  and  oui  allies 
throughout  the  world  cannot  long  be  ignored 
by  the  Communists.  The  time  has  oome  tor 
the  American  people  to  demand  that  the 
Commimlsts  treat  their  prisoners  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  set  down  in  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

The  National  POW  Day  Committee, 
which  is  sponsoring  rallies  in  many  cities 
on  April  28  has  noted : 

The  Communists  have  long  pointed  to 
anti-war  demonstrations  as  the  true  expres- 
sion of  American  public  opinion.  Let  them 
recognize  National  P.O.W.  Day  as  the  truest 
expression  of  American  disgust  with  their 
mistreatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

I  commend  this  group  for  its  construc- 
tive efforts  and  am  pleased  to  Join  with 
other  pidjlic  officials  in  calling  attention 
to  National  POW  Day. 


THE  TRIAL  OP  LIEUTENANT  CALLEY 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
wake  of  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Calley, 
there  have  been  many  statements  that 
merit  our  consideration.  On  April  7,  the 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr, 
Brooke)  delivered  a  report  to  the  people 
of  his  State  by  radio.  Senator  Brooke, 
as  a  lawyer  and  former  attorney  general, 
feels  that  the  judicial  process  should  be 
permitted  to  run  its  course  as  free  as 
possible  from  popular  outcry.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senator  Brooke's 
comments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx    CAU.KT    Trial 

As  you  can  well  imagine,  the  major  topic 
of  discussion  in  the  Capitol  this  week  has 
been  the  conviction  of  Lt.  William  Calley,  Jr. 

Ever  since  the  verdict  was  rendered  and 
sentence  announced.  Congressional  ofllccs 
have  been  Inundated  with  letters,  telegrams 
and  phone  calls  commenting  on  the  decision. 

An  estimated  100,000  telegrams  have 
povired  into  the  White  House  alone.  My  ofllce 
here  in  WaslUngton,  and  the  Springfield  and 
Boston  offices  as  well,  have  received  hundreds 
of  calls  from  Massachusetts  citizens  express- 
ing their  shock  and  dismay  over  the  sentence. 
Seldom  if  ever  In  our  nation's  history  has 
there  been  such  an  outpouring  of  public  pro- 
test over  a  legal  conviction. 

But  let  us  look  at  what  is  involved  in  this 
decision,  and  what  lies  ahead  as  well. 

Personally  I  do  not  Intend  to  sit  as  Judge 
or  jury  or  as  a  trlw  of  the  facts.  I  was  not 
present  at  the  trial.  I  have  not  reviewed  the 
transcript  of  the  trial  nor  heard  tlie  evidence 
that  was  presented.  I  did  not  sit  In  the  court- 
room day  after  day  where  I  could  see  and 
hear  the  many  witnesses  and  look  into  their 
eyes.  In  short,  I  have  no  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  jury 
arrived  at  its  decision.  I  cannot  say  and 
therefore  wUl  not  say  whether  the  verdict 
was  right  or  wrong. 

But  I  do  know  from  our  long  experiences 
that  ours  Is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men.  Our  country  was  founded  on  the  baalo 
principle,  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the 
law  and  are  entitled  to  protection  under  the 
law. 

I  do  not  know  If  Lt.  Calley  was.  In  fact, 
guilty  of  the  acts  described  In  the  binding 
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codes  of  conduct.  I  do  Imow,  however. ,  tliat 
when  it  was  alleged  In  eyewitness  aco()untB 
that  unarmed  clvUlans  were  killed  In  the 
hamlet  of  My  Lai.  the  Army  had  no  ctioloe 
under  domestic  or  international  law  but  to 
conduct  a  full-scale  investigation  of!  the 
charges.  As  a  result  of  that  Investlg&tlo^,  Lt. 
Galley  was  brought  to  trial. 

Under  our  system  of  Justice,  whlctal  has 
served  us  well  for  106  years,  a  man  Is  first 
charged  with  having  committed  a  crime. 
William  CaUey  was  charged  with  murdet  and 
pleaded  innocent  to  that  charge. 

Again  under  our  system  of  justice  a  mian  Is 
entitled  to  trial  by  a  Jury  of  his  peer*.  Lt. 
Galley  was  tried  In  a  proceeding  which  I«sted 
nearly  five  months,  by  a  Jury  of  six  mlBtary 
officers  with  extensive  combat  experience  In 
Vietnam  who  heard  the  evidence  and  ha<  the 
responsibility  for  passing  on  his  Innocence 
and  guilt. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  trial ,  and 
thirteen  days  of  deliberation,  the  Jviry  u^anl- 
moiialy  found  Lt.  Galley  guilty  of  preitiedl- 
tated  murder.  The  Jury  then  had  two  chjolces 
In  the  sentence  It  would  Impose:  deafh  or 
life  at  hard  labor.  The  Jury  sentence  wa4  life, 
a  sentence  which,  under  our  laws,  mak4s  Lt. 
CaUey  eligible  for  parole  after  serving  ten 
years.  \ 

President  Nixon,  acting  under  bis  conajtltu- 
tional  authority,  released  Lt.  CaUey  fron^  the 
stockade,  confined  him  to  his  quarters  pend- 
ing appeal,  and  announced  bis  lntentl(}n  to 
review  the  CaUey  case  after  Judicial  proceed- 
ings have  been  completed. 

These  are  the  facts.  But  what  rlght^  are 
now   available  to  William  Galley,   Jr.? 

First  the  record  of  the  trial  will  be  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  to  another  ge|ieral 
court-martial  convening  authority  fo^  re- 
view. 

If  this  authority  approved  the  original 
sentence,  the  case  wlU  automatically  be  re- 
viewed by  the  VS.  Army  Court  of  Military 
Review  which  must,  again,  detertnlne 
whether  the  findings  and  sentence  are  legally 
correct.  If  this  court  also  upholds  the  deci- 
sion of  the  lower  court,  Lt.  CaUey  may  peti- 
tion for  a  further  review  of  his  case  bj  the 
VS.  Court  of  MlUtary  Appeals. 

Finally,  the  President  himself  can  review 
and  pass  Judgment  on  the  csM. 

Our  system  of  Jxistice  is  the  best  \n  the 
world.  Adequate  safegxiards  are  provided  at 
aU  steps  in  the  proceeding,  and  these  »afe- 
gxiards  wlU  be  observed.  As  citizens,  we  aU 
have  the  right  to  agree  or  disagree  wltli  the 
verdict  of  the  court.  But  political  Judgments 
and  pubUc  pressure  must  never  be  allowed  to 
influence  a  case  which  is  under  Judicial  re- 
view. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  poUtics  or  tmo- 
tlon.  This  is  the  time  for  calm,  reason  and, 
above  all.  confidence  in  our  system  of  J\u- 
tlce.  I  say — ^Let  Justice  run  Its  course. 


AINElls 


NONRETTURNABLE  CONT. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  i  the 
coQcem  of  the  American  public  wet  our 
envbtnunent  has  grown  to  great  propor- 
XXaaa.  Reomtiy,  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  a 
chain  of  grocery  stores  decided  to  meas- 
ure that  ooncem  in  9eciilc.  pOUlc  ot>ln- 
lon  on  one-way.  or  nonretumable,  pan.- 
tainers. 

2iir.  John  Ptacentini,  president  of  Plaid 
Pantry  Ccmvenlecice  Stores,  has  t)een 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  Utter 
caused  by  theee  containers  for  quite  dome 
time.  Last  year,  Flald  Pantry  Stores 
served  as  collection  centers  for  a  clean- 
up campaign  in  which  citizens  of  Ortgon 
scoured  highway  for  littered  cans  and 


bottles.  The  unusual  part  of  this  partic- 
ular campaign  was  that  Plaid  Pantry 
Stares  paid  for  each  container  brought 
to  one  of  its  stores  in  order  to  show  its 
determination  as  a  merchant  to  take 
positive  action  against  ugly  litter. 

This  year,  Plaid  Pantry's  poll  of  pub- 
lic opinion  brought  some  interesting  re- 
sults. It  showed  that  Oregonians  who 
answered  were  not  only  aware  of  the 
problems  of  litter,  but  were  also  willing 
to  pay  for  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Mr.  Placentinl, 
the  poll  results,  and  a  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement placed  by  Mr.  Piacentinl 
after  the  poll  was  completed,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PuuD  Paktrt  Convenhnce  Stores, 

Portland,  Ore..  March  13.  1971. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfuxo, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAK  Mark:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
March  9th  requesting  the  results  of  our  poll 
on  Uttering.  We  ran  advertisements  in  both 
the  Portland  and  Salem  newspapers.  Over 
5,000  people  responded  by  returning  the  |x>Us 
to  our  main  office.  We  feel  that  a  respKjnse 
from  this  many  people  Is  exceUent,  consider- 
ing they  had  to  maU  them  to  us. 

The  res\ilts  of  the  poU  show  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Oregon  are  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  our  environment.  As  you  can  see,  the 
enclosed  results  show  the  people  are  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  banning  the  one-way 
container.  Other  resiilts  of  the  poU  show 
that  the  public  thinks  Is  is  useless  to  try  and 
educate  the  public  on  not  to  Utter.  They  as 
the  consumers  are  wUllng  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  merchandise  If  a  tax  ts  passed  on  to 
them.  A  majority  of  the  p)oople  feel  that  the 
voters  and  not  the  legislature  should  decide 
on  the  law  to  be  passed. 

We  received  several  hundred  letters  along 
with  the  retiimed  polls.  These  letters  were 
written  by  adults  and  yoxingsters.  Each  told 
of  their  concern  about  our  envtronment. 
They  are  concerned  (tbout  the  Oregon  and 
America  of  tomorrow  and  what  will  It  be  like 
unless  we  act  at  once.  Unfortunately,  too 
many  of  us  are  only  Interested  In  what  the 
poUtlclans  and  leaders  of  certain  Industries 
think  about  the  problems  of  our  envtron- 
ment. We  feel  tlvat  it  Is  everybody's  concern. 
Our  poU  was  directed  to  the  average  citizen 
and  he  was  happy  that  someone  aUowed  him 
to  speak  out  his  One  Two  MUUonth's  Worth. 

I  am  enclosing  the  results  of  our  poU  alcoig 
with  a  copy  of  a  foUow-up  advertisement  we 
ran  In  the  papers.  This  advertisement  states 
Plaid  Pantry's  feeling  about  the  one-way 
container. 

Sincerely, 

JoRir. 

OXKOON  Is  ONX  TWO-Mn.LIONTH8  YOUKS 

What  Do  You  Think? 

We  at  Plaid  Pantry  are  concerned  about 
the  environment  we  Uve  In.  Uttering  is  a 
serious  problem.  What  to  do  about  it  is  even 
a  bigger  problem.  Soon  the  Oregon  Legisla- 
ture WlU  decide  on  several  ways  to  prevent 
Uttering.  What  they  decide  will  affect  you. 
We  at  Plaid  Pantry  would  like  to  know  what 
you  think. 

Please  answer  the  questions  below,  and 
send  us  any  other  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
Uttering  you  might  have.  We  will  publish 
the  results  and  see  that  the  elected  officials 
in  Salem  receive  them. 


S,000  RESPONSES 


Percent 


Yes 


No 


1.  Do  you  think  that  littering  of  our  high- 

ways and  perks  Is  a  serious  prob- 
lem?  - 

2.  Are  you  In  favor  ot  tunning  all  1-way 

beverage  bottles  and  cans? 

3.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  2-cent  to  S-cent 

tax  or  deposit  on  til  1-way  beverage 
containers? 

4.  Are  you  In  favor  of  a  tax  even  It  It  is 

passed  on  to  the  consumer? 

5.  Do  you  think  to  educate  the  public  is  a 

better  way  to  solve  the  problem, 
rather  than  a  tian  or  tax? 

6.  Do  you  think  people  caught  littering 

should  be  fined  and/or  put  in  jail?.. 


7.  Who  do  you  think  should  decide  on 
what  to  do  on  1-way  containers: 
Voters  or  legislators? , 


S9 

1 

78 

22 

74 

26 

59 

41 

37 

63 

95 

5 

Voters 

Legis- 
lature 

66 


Please  send  your  opinions  to:  Plaid  Pantry, 
2716  8.E.  Aah,  Portland.  Oregon  97214  (or 
drop  off  ut  your  nearesit  Plaid  Pantry  Mar- 
ket). 

Speak  out  yo\ir  1-two  mlllionth's  wcrtli 
and  teU  xis  wliat  you  think. 

Dear  Concerneo  Oeegonuns:  The  Oregon 
Legislature  wUl  soon  decide  on  what  to  do 
with  one-way  beverage  containers.  Bills  are 
p>endLng  that  would  tax  or  place  a  deposit  of 
up  to  5c  on  each  container.  A  deposit  of  6c 
In  effect  would  be  a  ban  of  one-way  con- 
tainers. This  means  that  in  Oregon  aU  you 
would  be  c^e  to  buy  would  be  returnable 
glass  containers. 

At  Plaid  Pantry  we  have  felt  that  to  edu- 
cate the  pubUc  on  not  Uttering  is  a  more  ef- 
fective way  than  a  ban  on  sodvlng  the  prob- 
lem. 

A  year  ago  we  tried  to  prove  thla  We 
bought  bock  ail  ll/btered  one-way  oontainers 
and  we,  amoaxg  others,  have  run  many  news- 
paper ads  and  pcromotlons  encouraging  peo- 
ple not  to  liiter. 

Did  it  work?  Take  a  look  at  the  roadsides 
and  you  again  see  Utter.  Some  people  cant 
be  educated  and  those  of  us  wlio  can  must 
pay  for  those  who  caa^. 

We  at  Plaid  Pantry  encourage  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  a  bUl  hwjinlng  one-way  con- 
tainers. We  encourage  Oregonians  to  write 
their  liepresentaUvee  to  do  the  sazne. 

Selling  only  returnable  containers  will  be 
a  hardship  on  certain  industries.  Through 
American  Ingentilty  industries  will  overcome 
these  problems. 

And  the  fact  that  Oregon,  the  most  beau- 
tiful State  In  the  Union,  will  become  tbe 
cleanest  Startie  in  the  Union  is  well  worth 
any  hardship. 

John  Piacentini, 

President. 


NEW   JERSEY   SOLID   WASTE   CON- 
TRACrrORS  FORM  FEDERATION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  several  developments  relating  to 
solid  waste  contractors  in  New  Jersey  re- 
cently which  I  believe  are  worthy  of 
widespread  attention.  I  sisk  imEinlmous 
consent  that  news  accounts  about  these 
developments,  published  in  two  New 
Jersey  newspapers,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Afn^  20,  1971 
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[Prom  Newark  News,  Feb.  3.  18711 

SoUD  Wasti:   GoNTaACTOBS   Form   State 

Federation 

(By  Eric  L.  Parbam) 

More  than  800  solid  waste  contractors  In 
New  Jersey  have  organized  into  a  statewide 
federation  known  as  the  Solid  Waste  Indus- 
try Council. 

John  C.  Flllberto,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  J.  Flllberto  Sanitation.  Inc.  of  Ghester,  Is 
fliairman  of  the  council. 

The  council,  whose  members  operate  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  (PUG).  Is  made  up  of  autono- 
mous regional  associations  which  represent 
80  per  cent  New  Jersey's  solid  waste  con- 
tractors. 

Flllberto  said  that  his  organl2atlon  will 
cooperate  with  the  PUG  and  will  set  about  to 
end  rumors  of  mob  Influence  In  the  Industry. 
He  congratulated  the  Legislature  for  putting 
the  industry  under  PUG  regulation  and  en- 
dorsed the  commission's  policy  of  "full  dis- 
closure." 

The  disclosure  policy  is  contained  in  appli- 
cation made  to  the  PUG  for  permission  to 
conduct  a  solid  waste  collection  and/or  a 
disposal  operation. 

The  form  requires  the  applicant  to  provide, 
under  oath,  a  list  of  all  persons  Involved  In 
the  applicant's  business,  including  those  hav- 
ing any  "beneficial  interest,  directly  or  In- 
directly." Criminal  records,  if  any,  of  those 
persons  must  also  be  submitted  with  the 
application. 

Flllberto  said  the  council  would  prepare  a 
code  of  ethical  practice  to  be  submitted  to 
the  PUC  for  approval.  He  said  the  code  would 
be  rigidly  enforced  as  a  means  of  "self-pro- 
tection as  well  as  self -policing." 

The  chairman  also  said  with  the  new 
awareness  of  ecology  the  solid  waste  con- 
tractor Is  now  identified  as  performing  an 
integral  part  "in  the  maintenance  of  a  proper 
and  healthy  ecological  balance." 

8WIC,  according  to  Flllberto,  will  work  in 
the  area  of  research  and  development  and 
will  represent  association  members  in  mat- 
ters concerning  waste  collection  and  disposal 
before  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Protection  and  the  PUG. 

Association  members  received  this  week  the 
first  copy  of  "Solid  Waste  News  of  New 
Jersey,"  a  monthly  tabloid  newspaper. 

Also  elected  as  SWIG  officers  were  John  P. 
Pinto,  vice  chairman.  Raymond  Jensen, 
treasurer,  and  Mark  Mauriello,  secretary. 

Trustees  are  Vincent  Aplce  of  Livingston 
Sanitation  Association;  Jack  Argento  of 
VA.  Pinto  Association;  Charles  Capozzolo  of 
Central  Jersey  Association;  Sam  Oarofalo  of 
New  Jersey  State  Business  and  Industrial 
Refuse  Contractors;  John  Mautl  of  Cranford 
Disposal  Association;  Loe  Ross  of  Ocean  and 
Monmouth  Counties  Solid  Waste  Association 
and  Anthony  Pinto  of  the  Wayne  Cartmen's 
Association. 


[From  Newark  Star  Ledger,  Feb.  4,  1971] 
Oasbage  iNDtJSTRT  Wnx  SuBMrT  Ethics  Godk 
to  the  PUC 
(By  Charles  Q.  Finley) 

The  SoUd  Waste  Industry  GouncU  (SWIG). 
»  new  statewide  federation  of  solid  waste  oon- 
tPWrtors.  plans  to  prepare  a  code  of  ethical 
ia»ctice  to  be  submitted  to  the  Public  Utlll- 
tiea  Commission  for  Its  approval. 

John  C.  Flllberto,  chairman  of  the  new 
organization,  said  yesterday  the  code  would 
be  the  first  order  of  business  In  line  with  the 
council's  aim  to  dispel  "continuing  rumors 
of  mob  Influence"  in  the  Industry. 

Flllberto,  secretary-treasurer  of  J.  Flllberto 
Sanitation  Inc.  of  Chester,  termed  the  LegU- 
'»ture'8  action  in  placing  the  solid  waste 
Industry  under  PUG  regxUation  "a  most  pro- 
P««lve  step."  The  contractors  have  been 
operating  under  the  Jiulsdlction  of  the  PUC 
toce  last  November. 

"'Tahkly,  we  are  all  fed  up  with  hearing 


stories  about  sinister  Influences  in  our  in- 
dustry," Flllberto  asserted.  "The  PUC  policy 
of  'full  disclosure'  shovild  clear  up  this  situa- 
tion once  and  for  aU." 

In  applications  to  conduct  business  in  the 
Industry  the  PUG  requires,  under  oath,  a 
listing  of  all  persons  mvolved  in  the  aiH>ll- 
cant's  business,  including  those  having  any 
"beneficial  interest,  directly  or  indirectly." 

Flllberto  said:  "The  solid  waste  contrac- 
tor— the  garbage  man — was  for  many  years 
a  marginal  operator  in  ow  society.  Suddenly, 
with  mankind  threatened  with  problems  gen- 
erated by  ever-Increasing  amounts  of  refiise, 
the  solid  waste  contractor  Is  viewed  in  a  new 
perspective  and  seen  as  performing  an  Inte- 
gral function  In  the  maintenance  of  proper 
and  healthy  ecological  t>alance." 

Flllberto  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  na- 
tion's major  problems  is  solid  waste  collec- 
tion and  disposal,  and  that  nowhere  Is  the 
problem  more  acute  than  in  highly  urban- 
ized New  Jersey. 

"However,  with  new  Industry  standards, 
new  research  and  Implementation  of  brood 
public  education,  we  are  confident  that  a 
long-range  program  will  see  the  state  as  the 
nation's  model  in  the  area  of  solid  waste 
management,"  he  said. 

Flllberto  said  the  group  embraces  15  auton- 
omous regional  associations  representing  80 
percent  of  the  solid  waste  contracting  firms 
in  New  Jersey.  He  said  more  than  800  con- 
tractors are  now  In  the  organization. 


THE  NSA  "PEACE  TREATY" 
VERSUS  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  their 
numbers  dwindle,  their  fanaticism  in- 
creases. And  their  increasing  fanaticism 
further  diminishes  their  support.  This  Is 
the  dilemma  of  the  hard-core  activists 
who  oppose  the  President's  policy  for 
winding  down  the  war. 

Unfortunately,  the  fanatical  activists 
are  still  numerous  enough  to  be  a  pub- 
lic nuisance,  and  there  is  some  evidence 
that  they  will  be  in  Washington  trying  to 
be  such  a  nuisance  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

During  the  last  days  of  April  and  the 
first  days  of  May  demonstrations  will 
attract  an  as  yet  undetermined  number 
of  persons  to  Washington.  Many  of  these 
persons  will  be  responsible,  dedicated, 
concerned  citizens  exercising  their  c<hi- 
stitutionally  protected  rights  to  speak. 
freely  and  to  assemble  and  petition  for 
the  redress  of  grievances. 

Unfortunately,  this  year  more  than 
ever  in  the  past  the  demonstrations  will 
be  vmder  the  control  of  irresponsible  per- 
sons bent  on  trouble.  Several  persons 
conspicuously  associated  with  the  plan- 
ning of  these  demonstrations  have  been 
quite  candid  in  describing  the  disorder 
they  hope  to  foster. 

One  of  the  most  regrettable  aspects  of 
this  is  that  It  will  further  discredit  the 
very  process  of  dissent,  wMe  denying  the 
responsible  dissenters  a  chance  to  be 
heard.  Thus  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
for  the  responsible  dissenters  to  argue 
their  case  with  the  dignity  and  care  It 
deserves. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  example  of  the 
sort  of  disagreeable  f  akery  which  the  ex- 
tremists are  willing  to  perpetrate,  con- 
sider the  case  of  the  so-called  People's 
Peace  Treaty.  This  document^and  the 

monumental  misnomer  that  is  its  title 

has  an  interesting  story  behind  it,  a  story 
which  should  be  known  by  all  thoee  who 
will  be  exposed  to  the  advocacy  of  this 
so-called  peace  treaty.  Fortunately,  a 


responsible  and  moderate  group  of  youn^r 
Americans — American  Youth  for  a  Just 
Peace — ^have  prepared  an  incisive  and 
devastating  analysis  of  this  so-called 
peace  treaty. 

When  the  small  bond  of  fanatics  ar- 
rives there  wlD  be  much  idle  chatter 
about  this  peace  treaty  as  a  way  of 
ending  the  war.  As  the  American  Youth 
for  a  Just  Peace  say,  everyone — and  most 
especially  President  Nixon — favors  peace 
in  Vietnam.  The  President  is  making 
great  progress  in  achieving  peace.  And 
the  so-called  peace  treaty  is  Just  a 
pernicious  distraction  concocted  by  those 
who  speak  of  peace,  and  long  for  Com- 
munist victory  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  sordid 
reality  behind  the  peace  treaty,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  from 
the  American  Youth  for  a  Just  Peace, 
entitled  "The  NSA  'Peace  Treaty'  Versus 
the  People,"  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  (*jectlon,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  NSA  "Peace  Teeatt"  Versus  the  Peopix 

(An  analysis  of  a  political  fraud  prepared  by 
American  Youth  for  a  Just  Peace) 

The  National  Student  Association  (NSA) 
Is  asking  Americans,  especially  young  Amer- 
icans, to  sign  and  otherwise  endorse  a  "Peo- 
ple's Peace  Treaty."  The  so-called  "treaty," 
they  say.  can  "end  the  war." 

Obviously,  ending  the  war  is  a  good  idea. 
But  on  what  terms  does  the  so-called 
"treaty"  propose  that  this  should  be  done, 
and  by  whose  mandate? 

BY    whose    mandate? 

The  "treaty"  Is  called  the  "Joint  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Vietnamese 
Peoples".  Neither  the  name  nor  the  sub- 
stance of  the  "treaty"  was  decided  by  repre- 
sentative mandates  of  either  the  American 
people,  the  North  Vietnamese  people,  or  the 
South  Vietnamese  people. 

The  leaders  of  the  National  Student  As- 
sociation. In  consultation  with  themselves, 
with  the  Communist  Party  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Its  student  fronts — North  Vietnamese 
National  Student  Union  and  South  Viet- 
namese Liberation  Students  UiUon — and 
with  a  few  representatives  of  the  alleged 
"South  Vietnam  National  Student  Union", 
announced  the  "treaty"  at  a  Washington, 
D.C.  press  conference  upon  their  return  from 
a  two  week  visit  to  North  Vietnam  as  guesta 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  government. 
HOW  representative  is  nsat 

There  are  some  2.400  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  NSA  lists  only  635  affiliate  member- 
ships— or  less  than  25%  of  all  U.S.  colleges 
and  universities. 

Moreover,  student  government  leaders  are 
not  elected  or  polled  on  the  basis  of  their 
positions  on  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  NSA 
Is  a  mlnlscule  minority  within  an  eight  mil- 
lion minority  population  of  college  students 
In  a  coimtry  of  20  million  college-age  youth 
and  a  total  population  of  210  million  people.* 


1  Less  than  50  percent  of  the  NBA  member 
institutions  send  delegates  to  the  annn^ 
NSA  Congress,  and  few  of  the  "reivesenta- 
tlves"  are  democratically  elected  by  their  re- 
spective student  bodies.  NSA  is  actually  run 
by  its  National  Supervisory  Board  (N8B), 
consisting  of  a  few  officers  and  12  area  rep- 
resentatives who  exercise  wide  powers.  In- 
cluding the  right  to  enact  "emergency"  poU- 
cles  between  the  meetings  of  the  Annual 
Congress.  See:  USNSA  Handbook,  (Washing- 
ton. D.G..  NSA  1967  Report.  Houston,  Stop 
NSA,  1971). 
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REPRESENTATIVS       IS      THE       COMMXTfTIST 
PABTT    or   NORTH    VIETNAM? 

In  contrast  with  South  Vietnam's  12 
Jor  parties  and  43  registered  parties 
Communist  Party  of  North  Vietnam  (800.000 
members)  Is  the  only  political  party  In  flrorth 
Vietnam  (20  million  people).  It  has  lever 
permitted  any  opposition  parties  to  exist  or 
allowed  competitive  elections.  Coalition 
ties  which  initially  shared  power  with  the 
Communists  In  1945  and  In  1954  were  ^qul 
dated. 

During  the  1954-56  collectivization 
gram  and  the  suppression  of  intellectual*,  the 
Party  assassinated  approximately  IQO.OOO 
peasants  and  caused  the  death  of  some  1500,- 
000  through  forced  labor  and  Imprlsoniaent. 
(See  Bernard  Pall's  The  Vietminh  R^ime. 
The  Two  Vietnams,  and  Hoang  Van  iChl's 
From  Colonialism  to  CoTtimunism.)  I 

The  North  Vienamese  Communist  {"arty 
not  only  monopolizes  the  political  process. 
It  monopolizes  and  exerts  control  ov^  all 
other  aspects  of  Ufe  In  North  Vietnam,  I  such 
aa  the  economy,  religion,  culture.  Po^  ex- 
ample, in  January  of  this  year  the  Hanoi 
Municipal  People's  Court  sentenced!  the 
leader  of  a  pop  miisic  group.  Phan  T^ang 
Toan.  to  15  years  in  jail  for  strumming  a 
"melancholy,  heart-rending,  provocative" 
musical  beat  that  encouraged  young  jieople 
to  a  "dissolute,  depraved,  and  orgy-llk«  way 
of  life".  (See  Hanoi  Moi — Hanoi  Todai/— rJan- 
uary  12,  1971.)  i 

The  Stalinist  nature  of  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment is  also  pointed  up  by  a  1968  North  Viet- 
namese Presidential  Decree  on  so-(Jalled 
"counter-revolutionary"  crimes.  It  ma^es  It 
a  capital  crime  to :  ( 1 )  "disrupt  public  prder 
and  security  ";  (2)  "harbor  counter 
tlonary  elements":  (3)  "defect  or  flie  to 
foreign  countries";  (4)  "imdermine  the(  soil 
darlty  of  the  Vietnamese  people",  l.e 
Communist  Party.  (Radio  Hanoi,  Man 
1968.)' 

HOW  REPRESEXTATTVE  IS   THE   "SOUTH 
NATIONAL     STUDENT     UNION"? 

The  "South  Vietnam  National  Student 
Union"  does  not  exist.  The  claim  by!  NBA 
that  it  does  Is  pure  fabrication.  Theqe  are 
four  separate  student  unions  in  Vietnam 
which  have  never  merged  Into  a  natlonaj  stu- 
dent vmlon.  They  are  the  student  unl(iis  at 
Hue,  Dalat,  Saigon,  and  Can  Tho.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  Buddhist  Student  Union  In  S»lgon, 
and  a  National  Catholic  Association. 

One  NSA  delegate  allegedly  contacted  'a  few 
representatives  of  the  Saigon  Student  XJnlon. 
But  NSA  has  produced  no  evidence  thak  any 
of  these  representatives  endorsed  |  the 
"treaty". 

THE    TEBMS    OF   THE    "TmiATT" 

Article    I    of    the    "treaty"    states: 
Americans    agree    to    immediate    and 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  to  . 
set  a  date  by  which  all  American  forct 
be  removed." 

Answer:  Why  Isnt  the  withdrawal  of 
Vietnamese  farces  from  South  Vietnaj 
publicly  set  date  also  called  for?  Some 
North  Vietnamese  forces  have  presently 
crossed  internationally  recognized  frotitlers 
Into  neutral  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Into  Viet- 
nam. According  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
government,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
killed    120,000    South    Vietnamese    sojdlers, 

»Por  scholarly  and  in-depth  readies  on 
North  Vietnam  see:  Buttlnger,  Joseph  A., 
Vietnam:  A  Dragon  Embattled  (N.T.  Pr^ger, 
1967):  Pall,  Bernard,  The  Two  Vietnams 
(N.T.  Praeger,  1967);  Hoang,  Van  Chi,  from 
Colonialism  to  Communism  (N.T.  Prfeeger, 
1964):  Honey,  P.J.,  Communism  in  Vietnam; 
North  Vietnam  Today  (N.T.  Praeger,  1962); 
Splnks,  Charles,  et  al.  The  North  Vietnamese 
Regime:  Institutions  and  Problems  (Waah- 
Ington.  D.C.,  Center  for  BMewob  In  Podftl 
Bystems,  (1969). 


wounded  232,000,  attacked  and  bombarded 
with  rockets  nearly  every  town  and  city  in 
South  Vietnam,  killed  31,000  clvlUans  (many 
in  deliberately  staged  massacres  such  as  In 
Hue  and  Dak  Son) ,  wounded  74,000  and  kid- 
napped 38,000. 

How  can  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  ever 
hope  to  fulfill  their  nationhood  peacefully  If 
divisions  of  soldiers  from  a  Stalinist  state 
have  a  free  hand  in  South  Vietnam? 

Suppose  there  were  divisions  of  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  in  North  Vietnam  seek- 
ing to  "liberate"  it?  Wouldn't  it  be  logical 
and  Just  to  Insist  on  reciprocal  withdrawals 
as  a  condition  for  ending  the  warfare? 

Article  II  states:  "The  Vietnamese  pledge 
that  as  soon  as  the  U.S.  Government  pub- 
licly sets  a  date  for  total  withdrawal,  they 
will  enter  discussions  to  secure  the  release  of 
all  American  prisoners,  including  pilots  cap- 
tured while  bombing  North  Vietnam." 

Answer:  In  the  past  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Viet  Cong  have  "pledged  to  discuss 
serioxisly"  only  If  the  United  States  would 
unilaterally  take  certain  steps.  But  in  each 
case — the  unilateral  bombing  halt  of  North 
Vietnam;  the  pledge  to  withdraw  large  num- 
bers of  U.S.  forces  and  the  actual  with- 
drawal of  over  200,000  U.S.  troops — there  has 
not  been  the  slightest  reciprocity  on  the 
other  side.  What  reason  is  there  to  expect  it 
now? 

In  exchange  for  the  total,  unilateral  U.S. 
withdrawal — a  major  concession  which  would 
give  to  the  Communists  on  a  silver  platter 
what  they  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  on 
the  battlefield  or  politically  In  South  Viet- 
nam— the  "treaty"  merely  offers  to  "enter 
discussions"  about  POW's  without  any  as- 
stirance  whatsoever  that  the  POW's  will  be 
freed.  This  Is  political  blackmail. 

On  strictly  humanitarian  grounds  with  no 
political  strings  attached.  South  Vietnam 
has  offered  a  total  exchange  of  POW's  with 
North  Vietnam,  which  the  North  has  re- 
jected (Paris,  December  1970).  Indeed,  South 
Vietnam  has  already  released  over  1,000 
POW's  as  compared  to  the  North's  release 
of  less  than  a  dozen. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note,  that  where- 
as South  Vietnam  has  abided  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  regarding  POW's  and  has  always 
opened  Its  POW  camps  to  International  Red 
Ooss  Inspection  teams.  North  Vietnam  has 
totally  rejected  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  has  never  permitted  Inter- 
national Red   Cross  inspection  teams. 

Article  III  states:  "There  uHll  be  an  im- 
mediate ceasefire  between  U.S.  forces  and 
those  led  by  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  South  Vietnam."  (PRO)' 

Answer:  In  the  past  each  of  the  15  cease- 
fires agreed  to  by  the  U.S.  have  been  violated 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
forces.  The  massive  Tet  Offensive  of  1968 
against  South  Vietnamese  population  centers 
was  launched  during  one  such  "cease-fire" 
proposed  by  the  CJommunlsts. 

On  October  7, 1970  the  U.S.  and  South  Viet- 
namese governments  proposed  an  interna- 
tionally supervised  cease-fire  for  all  of  Indo- 
china. This  proposal,  like  all  other  allied  and 


'  The  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment was  proclaimed  on  June  8,  1969.  It  Is 
the  product  of  a  merger  between  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  (NLF)  formed  in 
1960  and  the  Alliance  of  National  Democratic 
and  Peace  Forces  (ANDPF)  proclaimed  by 
the  Communists  In  1968  during  the  Tet 
Offensive.  These  organizations  publicly  sup- 
ported Hanoi,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  to  show  that  they  were  controlled 
by  Hanoi,  and  that  the  PRG  Is  controlled  by 
Hanoi.  Radio  pronouncements  of  the  PRG 
are  made  only  on  Radio  Hanoi  and  the  Viet 
Cong's  Liberation  Radio.  The  Information 
OfBce  of  the  PRG  in  Paris  is  a  NLF  Head- 
quarters. {Liberation  Radio.  2330  GMT,  10 
June,  1969). 


third  party  proposals  for  a  cease  flj-e,  was  re- 
jected by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong.  Madame  Binh  in  particular  used  the 
strongest  language  in  Paris  to  denounce  any 
cease-fire  as  a  betrayal  of  the  so-called  "lib- 
eration" war.  Thus  Communist  performance 
on  cease-fire  and  its  proclaimed  position  on 
cease-fire,  bears  little  resemblance  to  fact. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
"treaty's"  proposal  appears  to  apply  exclu- 
sively to  the  U.S.  forces  and  not  at  all  to  the 
forces  of  either  North  or  South  Vietnam, 
What  kind  of  cease-fire  will  there  be  If  there 
Is  no  cease-fire  between  the  principal  anta- 
gonists? 

Article  IV  states:  "They"  (U.S.  and  PRO) 
"vHll  enter  discussions  of  the  procedures  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  all  withdrawing 
troops." 

Answer:  All  allied  proposals  for  the  recip- 
rocal withdrawal  of  troops  have  been  totally 
rejected  by  the  Communists.  All  discussions 
of  international  inspection  and  guarantees 
for  withdrawal  have  also  been  rejected  by 
the  other  side.  As  with  the  other  "articles" 
In  this  "treaty",  it  Is  only  discussions  about 
the  procedures  about  safety  that  the  "treaty" 
promises,  not  the  safety  Itself. 

Article  V  states:  "The  Americans  pledge  to 
end  the  imposition  of  Thieu-Ky-Khiem  on 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  in  order  to  in- 
sure their  right  to  self-determination  and  so 
that  all  political  prisoners  can  be  released." 

Answer:  The  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment was  not  imposed  by  America  on  the 
Vietnamese  people.  It  came  to  power  In  Sep- 
tember 1967  as  a  restilt  of  Internationally 
observed  competitive  elections  with  all  other 
political  parties.  The  winning  ticket,  which 
won  34.8%  of  the  votes,  was  later  joined  by 
many  representatives  of  losing  slates,  thus 
Increasing  the  government's  mandate.* 

Since  1967,  South  Vietnamese  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  vote  In  five  major  sets  of 
competitive  elections  from  local  village  offi- 
cials to  representatives  In  the  National  As- 
sembly. On  October  3  of  this  year.  South 
Vietnamese  will  once  again  have  the  right 
to  vote  In  competitive  elections  for  the  Pres- 
idency and  Upper  and  Lower  House.  North 
Vietnam  has  never  tolerated  the  litmus  test 
of  competitive  electlors. 

For  America  to  depose  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  would  amount  to  a  slap 
In  the  face  and  a  gross  denigration  of  the 
constitutional  processes  and  of  the  right  of 
millions  of  South  Vietnamese  citizens  from 
all  walks  of  Ufe  to  choose  their  representa- 
tives. 

How  then  can  the  "right  of  self-determina- 
tion" of  the  South  Vietnamese  possibly  be 
enhanced  by  an  American  coup  on  behalf 
of  the  PRG — a  Hanoi  puppet  organization 
(see  footnote) — which  on  July  11  was  in- 
vited by  President  Thleu  to  participate  In 
elections,  but  has  rejected  the  option  of 
being  judged  by  democratic  choice? 

Article  VI  states:  "The  Vietnamese  pledge 
to  form  a  provisional  government  to  organize 
democratic  elections.  All  parties  agree  to  re- 
spect the  results  of  elections  ^n  which  all 
South  Vietnamese  can  participate  freely 
without  the  presence  of  foreign  troops." 

Answer:  The  Vietnamese  already  have  an 
elected  goveniment,  and  on  October  3  the 
Vietnamese  will  again  have  the  democratic 


♦Nearly  all  candidates  were  committed  to 
peace — their  differences  relating  to  accept- 
able conditions  for  peace.  The  most  "uncon- 
ditional" candidate,  Mr.  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu. 
who  received  17<?r  of  the  vote,  was  charged 
with  embezzlement  and  passing  bad  checks 
ten  months  before  the  elections.  His  trial 
was  deliberately  postponed  in  order  to  allow 
him  to  run  for  the  Presidency. 

Per  a  detailed  on-the-scenes  account  of 
these  elections  see:  Dr.  Pennlman,  Howard, 
Decision  in  South  Vietnam  (Washington, 
D.C.,  The  Free  Society  Association.  Inc.  1967). 
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right  to  re-elect  Thleu-Ky-Khlem  or  vote 
for  someone  else.  Including  the  PRG  should 
it  accept  President  Thleu's  invitation.  Why 
then  is  there  a  need  for  a  provisional  govern- 
ment? But  even  granting  this  need,  which 
Vietnamese  will  "pledge  to  form"  (what  does 
that  mean?)  a  provisional  government?  The 
PRG  led  by  Hanoi? 

In  Hue  during  the  Tet  Offensive  of  1968. 
the  PRG  cadres  carried  out  mass  liquidations 
of  actual  or  potential  political  opponents. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  the  pattern  estab- 
lished by  the  Communists  In  1945-46  when 
they  crushed  all  coalition  parties  and  mur- 
dered nationalist  leaders,  and  In  1964-55 
when  similar  policies  were  carried  out  by 
the  Communists  in  North  Vietnam  during 
the  "consolidation".' 

In  view  of  this  grim  record,  what  hope 
U  there  that  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
win  place  their  faith  In  Communist  pledges 
to  resptect  democratic  elections? 

Article  VII  states:  "The  South  Vietnamese 
pledge  to  enter  discussions  of  procedures  to 
guarantee  the  safety  and  political  freedom,  of 
those  South  Vietnamese  who  have  col- 
laborated with  the  U.S.  or  uHth  the  U.S.  sup- 
ported regime." 

Answer:  Again,  nothing  Is  said  about 
guaranteeing  the  safety  or  political  freedom 
of  anybody.  The  treaty  only  guarantees  to 
enter  discussions  about  procedures. 

There  are.  In  any  case,  several  million 
South  Vietnamese  who  can  be  classified  as 
"collaborators".  In  North  Vietnam  "col- 
laborators" are  "counter-revolutionaries", 
and  as  the  Presidential  Decree  on  Insurgency 
states,  are  liable  to  summary  execution.  In 
fact,  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
have  murdered  ("collected  blood  debts") 
some  31,000  South  Vietnamese  as  "col- 
laborators". 

Should  this  record  be  glossed  over  In  ex- 
change for  a  mere  "pledge"  about  "proce- 
dures" to  guarantee  the  "safety  and  political 
freedom"  of  those  people  the  Communists 
have  been  trying  so  hard  to  liquidate? 

What  kind  of  "political  freedom"  will  there 
be  in  South  Vietnam  tuider  a  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  controlled  form  of  gov- 
ernment when  there  has  never  been  the 
Bllghtest  glimmering  of  democracy  In  North 
Vietnam?  Why  doesn't  the  NSA  "treaty" 
demand  guarantees  for  the  rights  of  oppon- 
etns  m  North  Vietnam?  • 

Article  VIII  states:  "The  Americans  and 
Vietnamese  agree  to  respect  the  independ- 
ence, peace  and  neutrality  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia in  accord  with  the  1954  and  1962 
Geneva  conventions,  and  not  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  these  tujo  nations." 

Answer:  In  gross  violation  of  the  GSeneva 
Accords  of  1954  and  1962,  the  North  Viet- 


namese have  consistently  and  massively  vio- 
lated Laotian  and  Cambodian  peace  and 
neutrality  by  sending  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  troops  Into  neutral  Laos  and  Cambodia; 
by  constructing  roads — Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and 
Sihanouk  trails — through  these  two  coun- 
tries; by  establishing  military  base  areas  for 
prosecuting  the  war  against  South  Vietnam: 
and  by  launching  attacks  on  the  people  and 
governments  of  these  nations. 

How  can  anyone  believe  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  respect  Cambodia  and  Laos 
as  they  attempt  to  conquer  them? ' 

Why  doesnt  the  NSA  "treaty"  require 
United  Nations  supervision  of  both  the  U.S. 
and  North  Vietnamese  military  presence  In 
Indochina  In  order  to  safeguard  the  sov- 
ereignty of  these  nations?  Hanoi  has  always 
rejected  a  United  Nations  supervisory  role. 

Article  IX  states:  "Upon  these  points  of 
agreement  we  pledge  to  end  the  war  and 
resolve  all  other  questions  in  the  spirit  of 
self-determination  and  mutual  respect  for 
the  independence  and  political  freedom  of 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States." 

Answer :  The  Allied  governments  have  pro- 
posed in  Paris  to  resolve  the  war  on  the 
basis  of:  (1)  an  Internationally  supervised 
cease-fire  throughout  Indochina;  (2)  an 
Indochina  peace  conference;  (3)  an  agreed 
time-table  for  complete  reciprocal  with- 
drawals; (4)  a  fair  political  settlement  In- 
volving all  of  the  major  forces;  (5)  the  un- 
conditional release  of  aU  POW's.* 

These  proposals  have  been  rejected  by 
Hanoi  and  its  PRG  who  have  even  refused 
to  discuss  them. 

As  with  so  much  else  in  the  alleged 
"treaty",  it  seems  the  height  of  hypocrisy 
for  the  unrepresentative  Inventors  of  this 
"treaty"  to  believe  that  their  one-sided  pro- 
posals would  be  acceptable  to  the  parties 
In  the  conflict  or  that  such  proposals  could 
assure  self-determination  and  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

CONCLUSION 

The  presence  of  the  American,  South  Viet- 
namese, and  North  Vietnamese  delegations 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Talks  points  up  an  In- 
ternationally accepted  fact:  treat  es  are  ne- 
gotiated by  governments.  Thej  are  not  ne- 
gotiated by  private  groups. 

Sometimes  the  negotiating  governments 
are  broadly  representative  of  their  citizens. 
In  the  United  States  and  In  other  Western 


'  Harrison.  Sellg  S.  (Brookings  Institution) . 
"Vietnam  Had  a  Coalition  Once".  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  April  7,  1968;  Fall,  Bernard.  The 
Viet-Minh  Regime,  (Cornell  University, 
1956);  Buttlnger.  Joseph.  Vietnam:  A  Dragon 
Embattled.  (N.T.  Praeger.  1967). 

•  There  are  43  registered  political  parties  In 
South  Vietnam.  There  Is  one  In  the  North, 
and  two  puppet  fronts.  There  Is  a  free  trade 
union  movement  in  South  Vietnam  with 
800.000  members  who  have  gone  on  strike 
and  won  demands  In  the  midst  of  the  war. 
There  is  no  free  trade  union  movement  In 
North  Vietnam  (or  In  any  Communist  coun- 
try). There  are  15  opposition  newspapers  In 
Saigon.  They  function  with  intermittent 
censorship,  but  they  function.  There  Is  no 
opposition  press  in  the  North.  There  are 
various  religious  groups  In  Vietnam  such  as 
the  Hoa  Hao  and  Cao  Dal  (3.5  million),  the 
Catholics  (2.5  million),  and  moderate  and 
militant  Buddhists.  All  organize  of  their  own 
accord,  participate  and  exercise  varying 
degrees  of  influence  In  their  country's  poli- 
tical and  socio-economic  life.  No  such 
pluralism  exists  in  North  Vietnam. 


democracies,  the  electoral  process  has  in- 
sured such  widespread  representation.  Some- 
times, the  governments  negotiating  treaties 
are  authoritarian,  or  totalitarian  in  nature, 
representing  only  a  tiny  elite  who  rule  by 
force. 

The  pitiful  fact  about  the  NSA  "People's 
Peace  Treaty"  Is  that  It  embodies  the  double 
fault  of  representing  a  mlnlscule  minority  in 
America  bidding  for  dictatorial  power,  on  be- 
half of  a  mlnlscule  minority  In  North  Viet- 
nam which  already  exercises  dictatorial  con- 
trol. 

The  "People's  Peace  Treaty"  is  not  a  for- 
mula for  peace.  It  Is  a  dlsguiiBed  formula  for 
the  victory  of  tyranny,  which  undercuts  the 
efforts  to  achieve  a  just  peace. 


'In  May,  1967,  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk 
asserted: 

"After  the  French  troops  left  Cambodia, 
the  Vietnamese  Communists  remained  In  otir 
country  In  order  to  conquer  it." 

Neutralist  Prince  Souvanna  Phoimia  of 
Laos  stated: 

"Should  South  Vietnam  become  Commu- 
nist ...  It  would  be  difficult  for  Laos  to 
exist.  The  same  goes  for  Cambodia  and  other 
cotmtries." 

The  1962  Geneva  Accords  on  Laos  incor- 
porated the  North  Vietnamese  and  Russian 
formulation  calling  for  a  three  party  coali- 
tion government  headed  by  neutralist  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma.  By  April  1963  the  Pathet 
Lao  and  North  Vietnamese  were  attacking  the 
very  government  which  they  brought  Into 
being.  See:  Background  Information  Relat- 
ing to  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam,  Com- 
nUttee  on  Pcwelgn  Relations.  (Washington, 
D.C.,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1970); 
Fall,  Bernard,  Anatomy  of  a  Crisis,  (N.T. 
Doubleday,  1969) ;  Flshel,  Wesley,  Vietruim: 
Anatomy  of  a  Conflict,  (Illinois,  Peacock 
Publishers,  Inc.,  1968) ;  Lelfer,  Michael,  Cam- 
bodia; The  Search  for  Security  (N.T.  Praeger, 
1967) ;  ShapUn.  Robert.  Lost  Revolution. 
(N.T.  Harper  and  Row,  1966);  Swearlngen. 
Roger,  Communism  in  Vietnam.  A  Documen- 
tary Stuc'y,  (CThlcago,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, 1967). 

» President  Nixon's  address  to  the  nation. 
October  7,  1970. 


EUGENE,    ORBG..    FEELS    FREIGHT 
CAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently. I  joined  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson)  in 
cosponsoring  a  bin  designed  to  alleviate 
the  freight  car  shortage  which  plagues 
my  State  and  other  We^«m  States. 

Mr.  Jim  Frake,  a  knowledgeable  re- 
porter for  the  Eugene  Register-Guard, 
has  written  a  very  informative  article 
detailing  the  effects  of  the  freight  car 
shortage  in  the  Eugene  area. 

Lane  County  is  the  center  of  Oregon's 
lumber  economy  and  they  feel  the  effects 
of  the  car  shortage  greatly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
PYake's  article  of  March  14,  1971,  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Car  Shortage  Fly  in  Ointment  of  Rising 

Call  tor  Wood  Products 

(By  Jim  Frake) 

The  increasing  demand  for  lumber,  paper 
and  related  products  cotild  be  viewed  as 
nothing  less  than  a  long-awaited  blessing 
for  the  forest  products  Industry  In  the 
Northwest. 

But  the  recent  upturn  In  the  market  has 
brought  with  It  a  "new"  problem — a  shortage 
of  special  railroad  cars  for  tran.sportlng  wood 
chips.  The  chips,  a  by-product  of  lumber 
manufacturing,  are  used  In  paper  produc- 
tion. 

The  problem  Is  new  only  In  the  sense  that 
It  has  reached  a  relatively  critical  level  since 
the  first  of  this  year. 

However,  spMkesmen  for  the  railroads  say 
several  steps  are  being  taken — in  cooperation 
with  the  forest  products  Industry — to  pro- 
vide additional  chip  cars  and  to  increase 
utilization  and  "flow"  of  existing  cars. 

The  "tight-car"  situation  Isn't  necessarily 
expected  to  get  worse  before  It  gets  better, 
according  to  industry  sources. 
~bne  of  the  least  publicized  steps  to  bring 
relief  is  a  change  In  the  demtirrage  arrange- 
ment for  chip  car  users.  Demurrage  relates  to 
the  detention  of  a  freight  car  beyond  a  set 
time  allowed  for  either  loading  or  unloading 
and  the  payment  for  such  detention. 

Shippers  and  receivers  are  charged  a  mini- 
mum of  (5  a  day  If  they  detain  any  freight 
car  longer  than  48  hours.  However,  prior  to 
the  recent  change,  car  users  have  been  given 
credit  for  returning  a  car  to  the  carrier  (the 
railroad)  in  leas  time  These  credits  would 
help  to  off-set  any  debits  (for  keeping  cars 
too  long)  and  reduce  the  amount  of  demur- 
rage charges. 

This  balancing  of  debits  and  credits — 
known  as  the  averaging  arrangement — ^has 
been  eliminated  for  a  six-month  period  to  see 
if  better  utUlzatlon  of  railroad  cars  can  be 
achieved. 
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Wltbout  the  averaging  arrangcmentj  car 
users  can't  build  up  credits  In  order  to  ceep 
cars  longer  at  otber  times  without  qelng 
charged. 

The  demurrage  rule  change  becomes  ejRec- 
tlve  March  1  for  Intra-state  shipments  oil  the 
Southern  Pacific  (SP)  raltfoad.  Shlpmenla  on 
other  railroads  operating  In  Oregon  will  ()ome 
iinder  a  similar  demvtrrage  rule  change  begin- 
ning April  8,  according  to  the  Oregon  Pijbllc 
Utility  Commissioner.  . 

But  the  "turnaround"  time  for  a  railroad 
car  Is  only  one  part  of  the  total  plctuie  of 
getting  the  wood  chips  from  the  shipper  to 
the  receiver.  There  are  also  the  number  of 
caxs  and  the  flow  of  cars  to  consider.        ' 

Southern  Pacific  reports  having  approxi- 
mately 2,300  chip  cars  In  Its  entire  sy»tem 
with  "the  majority  of  them  In  the  Orfcgon 
region."  The  first  of  an  additional  350  jchlp 
cars  are  expected  to  be  added  to  the  syitem 
beginning  at  the  end  of  this  month.  TJhese 
new  cars  are  being  constructed  by  Ouxider- 
son.  Inc.,  Portland.  I 

Burlington  Northern  (BN)  has  about  1.100 
chip  cars  that  are  used  almost  exclusively  In 
the  Northwest.  An  additional  150  newjcars 
are  being  built  by  Ounderson.  Inc.,  anc^  de- 
livery will  begin  late  this  month.  ' 

In  addition  to  Increasing  the  number  of 
chip  cars  In  circulation,  the  railroads  report 
there  Is  greater  emphasis  being  placed  o^  the 
flow  of  oars — keeping  track  of  where  thel  cars 
are  and  expediting  their  movement, 
"chip  trains"  are  often  put  togethe 
shuttle  the  cars  back  and  forth  and  sp 
attention  Is  given  the  cars  In  railroad  "c 
flcatlon"  yards.  : 

Spokesmen  for  SP  and  BN  have  told  the 
Register-Guard  that  each  of  the  railroads  Is 
working  closely  with  the  forest  product^  In- 
dustry to  Improve  car  utilization  to  meei  the 
Increased  demand  for  rail  shipment  of  c^ps. 

The  supply  of  chip  cars  has  been  ri: 
"close  to  demand"  due  to  a  better  luAiber 
market  and  the  resulting  higher  producjtlon, 
according  to  Henry  Ortiz,  public  relailona 
manager  in  Portland  for  SP.  "But  geni-ally 
there  has  been  no  critical  or  serious  problems 
on  car  supply,"  he  said.  "The  supply  has  b«en 
such  to  take  care  of  almost  all  demands." 

Ortiz  acknowledged,  however,  thati  "at 
times  It  has  been  close  and  there  have  been 
spot  problems." 

In  Eugene,  Bill  Peebles,  the  district  freight 
and  passenger  agent  described  the  availfkbil- 
Ity  of  chip  cars  as  a  "very  serious  matter'j  and 
said  "there's  no  denying  there  is  a  shortage." 

"It's  been  a  problem  in  varying  degreefc  fot 
some  time."  Peebles  said.  "It's  become  #spe- 
cially  critical  since  the  flrst  of  the  year,  lit  is 
a  very  top  subject  with  us.  We're  trying  to 
utilize  cars  to  the  beet  advantage."        | 

At  BN,  a  regional  executive  said  the  (rail- 
road has  implemented  a  three-part  program 
to  Improve  Its  contribution  to  the  "fclest- 
to-paper-producer-to-market"  production 
cycle — car  nianufacturing.  improved  car  util- 
ization and  study  of  new  marketing!  ap- 
proaches. I 

"Our  goal  (for  ImjiH-oved  car  utlllzauon) 
is  to  achieve  10  per  cent  or  more  Increaie  in 
car  use  by  expedited  handling  from  loading, 
through  rail  line  movement  to  unloading  and 
return  to  chip  centers,"  said  J.  W.  Wlcka.  as- 
sistant vice  president  for  operations.        j 

"We  have  set  up  a  special  program  t«  ex- 
pedite wood  chip  car  handling  with  ui-to- 
the-mlnute  reports  on  the  status  of  all 
freight  cars  and  closer  control  to  helo  In- 
crease utilization."  he  said.  \ 

Although  BN  has  ordered  more  freight  pars. 
the  railroad  points  out  that  "the  current 
capital  crisis  faced  by  all  of  the  nation's  jrail- 
roads  Is  a  critical  factor  affecting  expendi- 
tures for  all  type*  of  freight  cars."  I 

Aa  for  marketing  plans,  BN  Is  focusing  at- 
tention on  studies  of  the  length  of  woodTchlp 
hauls  and  the  proximity  of  chip  producers  to 
various    p^er    plants    to    develop    newi  ap- 


proaches to  distribution  that  might  make 
turnaround  time  faster  and  gain  Increased 
utilization  and  availability,  according  to 
Wicks. 

Although  the  railroads  may  sotind  as  if 
they  are  defending  themselves,  the  car  short- 
age really  Isn't  entirely  their  fault,  according 
to  Jim  Manning,  transportation  manager  for 
the  Western  Wood  Products  Assn.  ( WWPA ) . 
With  headquarters  In  Portland,  the  trade  as- 
sociation represents  lumber  manufacturers 
in  the  12  Western  states. 

Manning  ;iay&  that  the  railroads  need  more 
money  because  they  can't  keep  pace,  flnan- 
clally,  with  the  increased  lumber  production 
and  "terrific  demand"  for  chips  by  the  pulp 
mills.  "There's  Just  not  enough  equipment 
to  handle  the  demand,"  he  said. 

The  concern  over  the  car  shortage  Is  echoed 
In  the  Eugene-Sprlngfleld  area  by  several 
wood  chip  shippers  and  receivers. 

At  Georgia-Pacific,  George  Ritchie,  general 
manager  of  the  local  division,  reports  that  It's 
been  "very  touch  and  go"  at  times  during  the 
past  six  weeks.  He  said  chip  cars  have  been 
"very  short"  and  his  flrm  has  had  to  resort  to 
using  trucks  when  they  were  available.  Al- 
though the  company  hasn't  had  to  shut 
down  Its  operations  because  of  the  car  short - 
Eige.  Ritchie  said  some  chips  have  been  di- 
verted to  hog  fuel — "which  is  very  wasteful, 
an  economic  loss." 

"Fortunately  there  Is  a  larger  supply  of 
trucks  in  this  area  than  in  other  areas." 
Ritchie  said.  Without  trucks  as  an  alternate 
means  of  transportation,  there  would  be  a 
greater  chance  that  O-P  and  other  mills 
would  have  to  shut  down  whenever  railroad 
cars  become  scarce. 

Weyerhaeuser  Co.  in  Springfield  receives 
chips  from  other  mUls  In  addition  to  having 
Its  own  Internal  source  of  wood  chips.  The 
flrm  also  has  the  capability  of  maintaining  an 
inventory  of  chips  so  the  car  shortage  has  a 
minimum  effect  on  its  operations. 

One  of  the  largest  shippers  In  the  area  to 
feel  the  pinch  has  been  the  All  American 
Stud  Co.  in  Springfield  which  has  an  average 
requirement  of  45  chip  and  sawdust  cars  a 
week. 

During  January  and  February  there  were 
only  two  weeks  in  which  the  firm  received 
a  sufficient  number  of  cars,  according  to 
Dave  Dalley.  sales  manager.  He  said  the  least 
number  of  cstfs  was  received  the  flrst  week 
of  February — 33  instead  of  45.  As  a  result 
the  firm's  mill  was  forced  to  shut  down  "for 
one  or  two  shifts."  Dalley  said. 

Dalley  said  that  it's  more  expensive  to  ship 
via  truck  and  there  Is  an  economic  loss  when 
the  mill  has  to  curtail  Its  operation. 

All  American  Stud  Co.,  like  most  chip  pro- 
ducers, doesn't  have  the  space  or  facilities 
necessary  to  store  chips  if  railroad  cars  aren't 
Immediately  available.  If  they  did,  the  extra 
handling  would  increase  the  cost  of  the 
operation. 

Virtually  all  of  the  chips  produced  by  All 
American  are  sent  to  paper  mills  in  the  New- 
berg-Oregon  City  area. 


OTHER  AIRLINES  SHOULD  FOLLOW 
UNITED  IN  PROVIDING  SEPARATE 
SEATING 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nouncement last  week  by  United  Airlines 
that  it  will  henceforth  provide  separate 
seating  for  smoking  and  nonsmoking 
psissengers  comes  as  welcome  news  to  all 
of  us  who  have  been  pushing  for  such 
action. 

I  want  to  hereby  thank  United  for  this 
decision  in  the  public  interest,  and  to 
call  upon  other  passenger  airlines  to  fol- 
low United's  lead. 

The  harmful  primary  physical  effects 


of  cigarette  smoking  arc  well  established. 
There  is  likewise  evidence  to  support  the 
belief  that  smoking  in  a  confined  area 
such  a&  an  airplane  is  physically  dam- 
aging to  other  persons  in  the  vicinity  as 
well. 

However,  beyond  the  harmful  physical 
aspects  is  the  principle  that  all  individ- 
uals should  have  the  right  to  travel  In 
public  transit  systems  in  an  environment 
they  personally  find  comfortable.  I  be- 
lieve that  United  Airlines  has  found  a 
logical  balance  in  allowing  smoking  pas- 
sengers to  sit  together,  and  nonsmoking 
passengers  to  sit  together. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  cosponsored 
a  bill  providing  precisely  for  what  United 
has  taken  it  upon  itself  to  provide.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  a  prophet.  However,  at 
that  time  I  said  the  following: 

I  feel  that  nonsmokers  have  a  right  to  fly 
free  from  the  dangers  and  Irritating  effects 
of  smoke;  and  the  airlines,  after  seeing  the 
support  of  the  bill,  may  Institute  the  seating 
arrangement  voluntarily. 

I  also  said: 

The  assignment  of  a  smoking  area  should 
not  be  costly  to  the  airlines.  In  fact,  the  In- 
creased good  will  and  patronage  of  non- 
smokers  would  probably  offset  any  additional 
costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  by  this  assess- 
ment, and  again  call  upon  our  Nation's 
other  airlines  to  follow  the  fine  example 
of  United  in  providing  separate  seating 
arrangements  for  smokers  and  non- 
smokers. 


AMBASSADOR         CHARLES        YOST 
SPEAKS  ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Charles  Yost,  career  diplomat  and  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
has  been  one  of  the  foremost  representa- 
tives of  this  country  abroad.  Ambassador 
Yost  recently  wrote  an  article  for  Look 
magazine  in  which  he  focused  his  atten- 
tion on  the  current  issues  in  the  Middle 
East  crisis.  It  is  a  most  perceptive  and 
articulate  presentation,  and  I  highly 
commend  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Ambassador 
Charles  Yost  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Last  Chance  por  Piace  in  the  Mideast 
There  is  at  the  moment  a  remarkable  but 
probably  fleeting  opportunity  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict. If  that  opportunity  is  missed,  it  will 
threaten  not  only  the  security  of  Israel  and 
the  Arab  states,  but  that  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.8.R.  as  well.  Each  of  these  big  powers  is 
already  committed,  morally  and  politically 
if  not  legally,  to  the  support  of  Its  Israeli  or 
Arab  friends.  If  fighting  resumes  again,  as  is 
almost  certain  if  peace  is  not  made  soon,  a 
direct  confrontation  between  the  big  powers 
Is  all  too  likely  to  occur — even  though  neither 
wants  It.  Israel.  Jordan  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  can  no  longer  claim  that  a  settle- 
ment Is  exclusively  their  bxisiness. 

At  present  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis 
have  moved  from  confrontation  to  negotia- 
tion and  are  seeking  a  political  settlement 
through  a  commonly  agreed  U.N.  procedure. 
Israel's  primary  demand  for  more  than  30 
years  has  been  that  her  Arab  neighbors  ex- 
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plicltly  recognize  and  accept  her  existence, 
Ixui  that  they  make  with  her  not  an  armls- 
tioe  but  a  binding  peace  containing  firm 
reciprocal  commitments.  It  haa  been  my 
strong  Impression,  growing  out  of  the  Four 
Power  talks  where  the  Soviets  have  stuck 
doggedly  to  the  Arab  position,  that  the  Arabs 
Have  in  fact  been  ready  for  a  year  and  a  half 
to  make  such  a  peace  and  undertake  such 
commitments.  In  its  aide-memoire  of  Feb.  16 
to  Ambassador  Jarring,  the  government  of 
the  X7.A.R.  made  that  imderstandlng  explicit. 
It  said  unequivocally  that  It  Is  prepared  to 
inake  "a  peace  agreement  with  Israel." 

I  think  the  evidence  U  alK)  clear  that  the 
VXR.  would,  in  the  context  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, permit  free  passage  o*  IsraeU  ships 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Strait  of 
Tlran,  ensure  that  Its  territories  were  not 
used  as  a  base  for  hostile  attacks  against  Is- 
rael, accept  demilitarized  zones  along  the 
borders,  and  agree  to  a  U.N.  presence.  In- 
cluding Big  Four  contingents,  at  Sharm  el 
Sheikh  and  other  strategic  points.  This  pres- 
ence, by  the  way,  could  not  be  withdrawn 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  on  which  of  course  the  U.S.  has  a 
veto.  It  is  also  quite  clear  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Jordan  would  agree  to  correspond- 
ing commitments  and  arrangements. 

All  of  this,  as  I  say,  is  what  Israel  has 
been  asking  for  two  decades.  Why  then  is  It 
not  immediately  accepted?  Because  there  is 
a  price,  and  Israel,  so  far,  considers  the  price 
too  high.  The  price  is  the  withdrawal  of  Is- 
raeli forces  from  Arab  territory  occupied  in 
the  Six-Day  War.  There  Is  an  argument 
as  to  whether  the  U.N.  Security  Council  reso- 
lution of  Nov.  22.  1967  called  for  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  all  occupied  territories  or  only 
from  some  occupied  territories  to  "secure 
and  recognized  boundaries"  to  be  negotiated 
between  the  parties.  Which  interpretation 
one  chooses  Is  immaterial. 

Israel  has  been  the  flrst  to  insist  that  no 
peace  settlement  must  be  Imposed,  that  It 
must  be  agreed  between  the  parties.  The  Big 
Pour,  particularly  the  United  States,  have 
supported  her  In  this  Insistence.  But  if  a 
settlement  Is  not  to  be  imposed  by  the  Big 
Four,  it  also  cannot  be  Imposed  by  Israel. 
Foreign  Minister  Eban  has  said  from  the 
rostrum  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  that 
there  must  be  "secure,  recognized  and  agreed 
toundariee."  Otherwise  there  will  be  no 
peace.  Yet  it  Is  quite  clear  that  the  Arab 
states  will  never  agree  to  a  peace  settlement 
transferring  substantial  Arab  territories  to 
Israel.  That  Is  why  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  expressed  the  view,  since  Secretary 
Rogers'  speech  of  Dec.  9.  1969,  that  there 
should  be  only  Insubstantial  alterations  or 
minor  modifications  in  the  lines  that  existed 
before  the  Six-Day  War. 

It  is  whoUy  unrealistic  for  Israel  to  say 
that  It  win  negotiate  without  condlUons  but 
that  it  wiU  not  return  to  the  prewar  line  even 
with  Egypt,  that  It  must  have  Sharm  el 
Sheikh  and  an  access  road  to  It,  or  that  It 
must  have  its  own  forces  along  the  West 
Bank  of  the  Jordan  as  the  Allon  Plan  pro- 
poses. Egypt  and  Jordan  would  never  agree 
to  these  territorial  changes.  There  would  be 
no  "agreed"  boundaries  and  hence  no  peace 
settlement.  To  Insist  upon  these  extensive 
territorial  demands,  and  others.  Is  simply  to 
refuse  to  make  a  peace  settlement  on  the 
only  terms  on  which  it  can  be  made,  simply 
to  mislead  the  Israeli  people  as  to  what  is  and 
Is  not  possible,  simply  to  turn  down  In  effect 
the  long-awaited,  fervently  desired  offer  of 
the  Arab  states  to  make  "a  peace  agreement 
with  Israel." 

But  what  of  the  claim  of  many  Israelis 
that  after  20  years  of  tragic  experience  Israel 
cannot  trust  the  Arabs,  cannot  rely  even  on 
solemn  agreements,  cannot  after  the  lesson 
ot  1967  count  on  the  United  Nations,  must 
have  its  own  armed  forces  so  positioned  on 
the  groimd  and  In  depth  as  to  assure  its  se- 
curity? A  March  10  memorandum  of  the  Is- 
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raell  embassy  in  Washington  says  that  Israel 
"wUl  not  squander  Its  territorial  security 
again.  Israel  Is  residy,  in  peace,  to  withdraw 
from  the  cease-fire  lines.  But  this  time  the 
withdrawal  will  be  to  boundaries  that  are 
secure,  and  shall  be  rendered  so  by  geog- 
raphy." 

One  cannot  but  deeply  sympathize  with 
the  agonizing  dilemmas  of  those  responsible 
for  the  present  and  future  security  of  Is- 
rael. Its  essential  vulnerability  Is  indisput- 
able. The  recent  history  of  Its  people  Is  ap- 
palling. One  can  also  recognize  the  domestic 
political  problems  of  Its  leaders,  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  national  unity  in  the  face  of 
such  choices.  But  the  choices  have  to  be 
made.  If  they  are  not  made  by  bold  decision, 
they  wUl  be  made  by  tragic  default  and  by 
the  pitiless  forces  of  history. 

Israel  has  long  and  passionately  sought 
peace  agreements  with  her  neighbors.  It 
would  be  a  ghastly  mistake,  now  that  they 
are  at  last  available,  to  say  that  they  are 
worthless — and  that  only  more  territory  can 
provide  security. 

When  in  history  has  territory  ever  pro- 
vided security?  The  German  generals  in 
1871,  despite  Bismarck's  reservations,  in- 
alsted  on  annexing  Alsace-Lorraine  to  pro- 
vide geographical  security.  The  result  was 
to  make  France  an  Implacable  enemy,  and 
helped  provoke  two  world  wars  In  which 
Germany  was  crushed.  A  hundred  years  later. 
In  the  age  of  the  Jet  plane  and  the  rocket, 
what  security  can  a  few  more  kilometers  of 
territory  offer  to  a  country  the  size  of  Israel? 
Can  one  imagine  a  more  militarily  provoca- 
tive and  exposed  position  than  that  of  an  Is- 
raeli force  at  Sharm  el  Sheikh  with  a  narrow 
access  route  leading  to  It?  It  could  provide 
no  protection  but  only  a  casus  belli,  and 
there  will  always  be  plenty  of  those.  Would 
Israeli  military  strongpoints  along  the  Jor- 
dan River,  surrounded  by  profoundly  hostile 
Palestinians  or  Jordanians,  be  a  source  of 
strength  or  weakness?  A  secure  boundary  is 
an  uncontested,  agreed  boundary.  There  is 
no  other. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Israel  Is  not  being 
asked  to  make  the  choice  simply  between 
territory  and  agreement  with  the  Arabs.  She 
Is  also  being  offered,  If  she  will  opt  for  the 
latter,  guarantees  of  the  settlement  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  big  powers.  Those 
guarantees  wovild  In  no  sense  be  a  substitute 
for  an  agreement  between  Arabs  and  Israelis, 
but  would  be  an  extremely  significant  sup- 
plement to  such  an  agreement.  The  exact 
nature  of  these  guarantees  depends  on  what 
Israel  and  the  Arabs  would  find  most  reas- 
suring, but  they  might  run  all  the  way  from 
a  commitment  of  enforcement  by  the  U.N. 
Security  Council,  through  the  presence  of 
Big  Pour  contingents  In  a  UJJ.  force,  to 
supplementary  unUateral  guarantees  by 
some  of  the  big  powers  separately.  Even 
Senator  Fulbright,  despite  his  strong  feelings 
about  our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  has  said 
he  would  be  wUllng  to  consider  a  direct 
commitment  by  the  U.S.  to  Israel. 

It  Is  difficult  for  a  concerned  observer,  one 
who  from  personal  experience  has  a  deep  ad- 
miration and  sympathy  for  both  Israelis  and 
Arabs,  not  to  conclude  that  each  Is  far  more 
likely  to  find  long-term  security  in  an  agree- 
ment between  them  guaranteed  by  the  U.N. 
and  the  Big  Four  than  It  could  conceivably 
find  through  any  territorial  acquisitions, 
however  tempting,  which  would  make  any 
such  agreement  and  guarantees  impossible. 

Twenty-three  years  have  passed  since  Is- 
rael was  created  and  she  has  had  no  peace. 
Almost  four  years  have  passed  since  the  Six- 
Day  War.  There  was  almost  another  war  a 
year  ago  and.  If  peace  is  not  quickly  made, 
there  is  likely  to  be  another  one  In  a  year  or 
two. 

The  negotiations  have  dragged  on  Inter- 
minably and  Inexcusably.  Ambassador  Jar- 
ring has  identified  the  two  critical  issues  on 
which  a  settlement  depends  and  has  asked 


the  two  principal  parties  to  accept  simul- 
taneous commitments  on  each.  He  has  asked 
the  Egyptians  to  make  a  peace  agreement 
with  Israel;  he  has  asked  Israel  to  withdraw 
from  Egyptian  territory.  Each  is  contingent 
on  the  other.  The  Egyptians  have  accepted. 
The  Israelis  have  not. 

If  they  do,  the  negotiations  can  proceed 
rapidly  to  a  settlement,  with  the  strong 
probability  of  an  early  subsequent  settle- 
ment with  Jordan  and  immediate  action  by 
the  UJ7.  and  the  Big  Four  to  guarantee  those 
settlements.  If  the  Israelis  do  not  accept,  the 
negotiations  will  before  long  break  down, 
fighting  will  resxime,  on  a  small  scale  at  first 
but  inevitably  escalating,  both  sides  will  ask 
for  more  help  from  their  big  friends,  the  big 
friends  will  become  more  deeply  and  critical- 
ly involved,  tempers  and  fears  will  rise  in 
Washington  and  Moscow,  confrontation  wlU 
take  place — and  where  will  it  end? 

I  should  like  to  finish  where  I  began.  An 
early  and  stable  settlement  of  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict  Is  a  vital  Interest  of  Israel, 
Jordan  and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  It  Is  a 
vital  Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  a 
vital  Interest  of  the  United  States. 


PASSENGER  TRAIN  OPERATIONS  IN 
OTHER  NATIONS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Rallpax  Corp.  prepares  to  operate  the 
Nation's  remaining  passenger  trains,  it 
might  be  well  for  all  to  keep  in  mind  the 
style  of  passenger  train  operations  in 
other  nations. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
Tuesday.  April  6,  1971,  featured  excel- 
lent articles  by  two  correspondents, 
James  G.  Tawse  and  Reg  Moore,  on  the 
style  of  rail  passenger  service  in  Europe. 
I  hope  every  member  of  the  Railpax 
board,  as  well  as  their  able  staff,  will  take 
time  to  read  these  articles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monltc^, 

Apr.  6,  1971] 

PumNO  oTTT  or  th»  Past 

(By  James  G.  Tawse) 

Most  people  above  the  age  of  IS  can  re- 
member, at  some  time  In  their  lives,  standing 
beelde  a  railway  line  transfixed  by  the  sight 
of  a  vast  steam  locomotive  thundering  by. 

Nowadays  such  things  are  almost  forgot- 
ten, except  on  a  few  short  lines  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  steam  engines,  but  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  steam  engines  can 
still  be  found  operating  dally,  hauling  com- 
mercial traffic. 

One  exam.ple  Is  In  Austria,  where  a  sec- 
ondary line  from  Hleflau  to  Leoben  traverses 
the  country's  main  mountain  range.  The 
height  of  the  pass,  3,952  feet,  requires  the 
use  of  cog-wheel-fitted  locomotives.  Six 
times  a  day  these  machines,  whose  design 
dates  back  to  1890,  blast  their  way  over  the 
summit  with  passenger  trains. 

Vacationers  in  Austria  wishing  to  witness 
this  spectacle  would  do  well  to  start  their 
Journey  at  Hleflau,  a  mountain  Junction 
where  columns  of  steam  rising  in  a  steep- 
sided  valley  make  a  fitting  prelude  to  what 
is  to  follow. 

The  Journey  is  best  undertaken  from  the 
Hleflau  end,  as  the  gradient  against  the  en- 
gine Is  longer,  and  the  scenery  more  cU- 
mactlc  this  way. 

Leaving  Hleflau,  the  line  passes  through  a 
narrow  gorge,  which  later  widens  out  to  a 
broader  valley,  at  the  head  of  which  can 
be  seen  the  Iron  workings  of  Elsenerz.  This 
name    means,     literally,     "Iron     ore,"     and 
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gives  a  clue  to  the  reason  for  the  Mile's  ex- 
istence. A  whole  moimtalnslde  Is  ml:ied  for 
Its  ore,  and  the  railway  serves  to  convey 
the  ore  to  the  steel  works  at  lA^z  and 
Donawltz. 

The  three  lines  radiating  from  Hlefl4u  now 
are  electnfled.  but  due  to  a  shortage  ^f  elec- 
tric locomotives,  quite  a  lot  of  steara  power 
Is  In  evidence,  and  the  light  pasaenge*  trains 
to  Eisenerz  are  often  steam   hauled.] 

Regardleas  of  the  type  of  engine  usad  from 
Hieflau.  It  will  be  replaced  at  Elseneiz  by  a 
special  steam  locomatlve  fitted  with  cog 
equipment  for  the  climb  over  the  mquntaln 
to  Vord«nberg.  As  a  safety  precaution 
against  the  train  running  backwar(^  down 
the  hill,  the  engine  Is  attached  to  the  rear, 
and  propels  the  train.  | 

Take  your  position,  then,  on  th*  back 
platform  of  the  coach  next  to  the  enane  for 
the  best  soiind  and  smoke  effects!  You  will 
not  be  struck  by  smutc  from  the  engjne  be- 
cause It  Ls  behind  you,  but  you  will  ^ee  and 
hear  all.  I 

The  train  takes  46  minutes  to  ooier  the 
next  7V4  miles — not  much  of  a  featt  until 
one  realizes  that  It  climbs  1,700  feetTln  the 
process.  Not  all  the  sections  are  steep 
enough  to  Justify  the  use  of  the  cogs,  to  that 
the  gradient  Is  uneven,  but  at  Its  steepest 
pitch  It  Is  roughly  an  8  percent  grade.  [ 

The  line  climbs  through  a  succession  of 
tunnels,  across  several  viaducts,  andj  along 
corridors  cut  through  the  tall  tree|.  The 
scenery  Is  spectacular  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  I^3re6ted  slopes  alternate  with  lalplne 
meadows  and  rocky  peaks,  and  one  j  Is  al- 
ways aware  of  the  ore  workings  nearh(y,  and 
of  the  valley  far  below. 

Because  the  line  twists  a  good  de^l,  you 
can  see  the  track  over  which  the  train  has 
recently  passed — a  long,  long  way  dovra. 

Ever  present  is  the  volcanic  exhaust  flXMn 
the  coal  fired  locomotive,  accompanied!  by  Its 
rhythmic  full-throated  roar  which  y0fa  can 
feel  as  well  as  hear.  i 

Each  "puff"  of  exhaust  from  the  chimney 
follows  the  forceful  expulsion  of  steam  from 
the  cylinders,  and  the  "puffs"  (actually 
more  of  a  whooshing  sound)  come  forth  In 
the  repeated  pattern  "one  two-anc^three 
four,  one  two-and-three  four."  This  pjound- 
Ing  rhythm  fills  the  air  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  apart  from  brief  halts  at  tha  three 
stations  on  the  ascent.  ] 

Prablchl  is  the  summit  station,  whete  the 
engine  runs  round  to  the  front  end  ^f  the 
train,  to  prevent  It  from  running  out  ojt  con- 
trol on  the  way  down.  The  scenery  oto  this 
side  of  the  divide  is  less  rugged  btit  none- 
theless pleasing.  I 

At  one  of  the  Intermediate  stations  y^u  are 
quite  likely  to  meet  with  a  train  of  empty 
ore  cars  coming  up  from  Donawltz  f0r  the 
next  load.  These  trains  are  heavy  enoilgh  to 
warrant  an  engine  at  both  ends,  so  patch 
them  as  they  climb  away  I 

At  Vordenberg  the  steam  engine  vsjill  be 
replaced  by  an  electric  one  for  the  rel4tlvely 
level  miles  on  to  Leoben.  past  the  1  huge 
steelworks  at  Donawltz  which  provides  the 
lifeblood  of  the  line.  Leoben  is  rougily  31 
miles,  linear  distance,  from  Hieflau,  bilt  the 
Journey  has  taken  2Y,  hours,  so  the  ]weary 
traveler  may  feel  In  need  of  refreshinent. 
Leoben  Is  a  fair-sized  town,  and  has  stveral 
restaurants. 

Other  things  the  Intending  traveler  inlght 
like  to  know  are  that  Hieflau  has  a  guest- 
house (Gastho/)  some  half  mile  froA  the 
station.  But  this  starting  point  can  be 
reached  from  other  places  in  time  ta[  the 
best  train,  which  leaves  at  10:50  andTglves 
an  hour  for  exploration  at  Eisenerz.       ! 

A  copy  of  the  timetable  (Kursbuci)  is 
highly  recommended  for  anyone  traveling 
independently  by  rail.  It  is  simple  to  read, 
and  the  Instructions  for  doing  so  are  given 
in  English.  The  Journey  is  quite  easil  r  un- 
dertaken by  a  family  on  vacation. 


QUDiNo  Into  the  Present 
(By  Reg  Moore) 

The  great  trains  of  Europe  are  part  of  a 
traveling  institution  that  belongs  to  a  more 
leisurely  past. 

The  Orient  Express,  dramatized  by  Graham 
Greene  in  "Stamboul  Train"  and  Ian  Fleming 
in  "Prom  Russia  with  Love"  conjure  up 
sinister  and  memorable  Journeys  of  timeless 
duration  across  varied  landscape  and  a  wide 
background  of  nationalities. 

The  harbingers  of  an  entirely  new  interna- 
tional fleet  of  express  trains  appeared  in  1967 
for  the  flrst  time.  They  operate  smoothly  and 
efficiently  today  over  thousands  of  miles  of 
European  track  for  the  comfort  of  a  vast 
sophisticated  audience  of  travelers. 

The  Trans-Europe  Expresses,  or  TEE  as 
they  are  known  by  in  bold  letters  emblazoned 
on  their  engines,  are  unique  in  world  travel. 
They  offer  the  most  rapid  and  luxurious  rail 
transport  in  Western  Europe  and  are  a  boon 
to  travelers  weary  of  flying,  who  wish  to 
stretch  out  in  comfort  for  a  few  days  and 
nights. 

In  an  age  where  airline  competition  Is  In- 
tense, the  "rapides"  (super  expresses)  are 
Just  about  holding  their  own,  although  a 
few  are  not  fast  enough  for  the  army  of  busi- 
nessmen geared  to  whistle-stop  appoint- 
ments. 

There  are  four  different  railway  systems  in 
Western  Europe  for  feeding  electric  power 
and  on  the  majority  of  the  International 
rapides.  this  Involves  changing  engines  at 
frontier  borders.  The  "through"  carriages  are 
stUl  something  of  a  Joke  when  detached 
from  their  original  engine  and  shunted  off 
on  another  route,  causing  delay. 

The  Trans-Europe  trains  are  expensive  and 
by  their  very  nature  cannot  appeal  to  all 
travelers.  There  is  Just  one  first-class  and 
supplements  to  pay.  Reservations  are  obllK- 
atory,  and  TEE  has  its  own  telex  network 
with  cost  included  in  the  surcharge  It  is 
always  safer  to  book  well  in  advance  than 
board  these  trains  on   a  romantic  impulse 

The  earliest  rapides  were  revolutionary  and 
designed  from  scratch  in  the  short  space  of 
four  years.  There  are  23  giant  trains  today 
speeding  across  Europe's  changing  frontiers 
at  up  to  90  miles  per  hour  on  the  griddle  of 
raUway  lines  criss-crossing  through  Germany 
Austria,  France,  Holland,  Switzerland  and 
parts  of  Italy. 

The  lines  extend  as  far  south  as  Marseille 
Verona,  and  Genoa  from  the  northern  terml-' 
nals  of  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg,  represent- 
ing the  fastest,  most  punctual  and  luxurious 
services  in  the  world. 

Component  parts  are  never  uncoupled  and 
trains  are  completely  integrated.  The  old 
draughty  connections  and  heaving  footplates 
between  carriages  has  disappeared  al- 
together. 

Diesel  engines  haul  the  carriages  over  the 
entire  scheduled  routes,  competing  with  air- 
line on  the  short  Journeys  but  lagging  be- 
hind  on  a  time  basis.  Passengers  have  tele- 
phones installed  on  the  lines  and  invarlablv 
arrive  at  their  destinations  refreshed. 

Most  train  Journeys  take  place  In  broad 
daylight.  Le  Mistral  covers  318  miles  from 
Paris  to  Lyons  in  four  hours. 

The  Blauer  Enzlan  covers  513  miles  from 
Hamburg  to  Munich  in  less  than  eight  hours 
running  close  alongside  the  East  German 
frontier  wire. 

The  Parsifal  from  Paris  to  Hamburg  covers 
600  miles  in  10  hours,  and  the  passenger  has 
time  to  admire  the  awe-inspiring  views  en 
route  before  the  Krupp  big  shots  lump 
abroad  at  Essen. 

The  Rhelngold  covers  682  miles  from 
Amsterdsun  to  Geneva  in  11^  hours,  with  15 
stops  spaced  out  along  the  Rhine.  There  Is  a 
direct  Brltlsii  Express  connection  with  the 
boat  train  from  Harwich  and  the  Hook  of 
Holland  on  this  comfortable  Journey. 


Restaurant  cars  serve  single  dishes,  but 
qiiality  of  food  is  high  and  prices  reasonable. 
Only  a  few  bumpy  sections  in  Italy  can  spoli 
eating  on  these  trains,  as  they  surge  through 
the  silent  landscapes,  rarely  stopping  more 
than  a  couple  of  minutes  on  their  effortless 
way  forward. 

Travelers  wanting  to  stretch  their  legs  In 
comfort  and  keen  to  feel  the  European 
atmosphere  in  their  bones  should  use  the 
TEE.  It  remains  one  of  the  finest  means  of 
traveling  on  wheels.  It  represents  a  bygone 
era  of  luxurious  leisure  that  Is  gradually 
vanishing. 


LETTERS  FROM  OREGON:  THE 
CONQUEST  OF  CANCER 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  every  Senator  has  received 
many  letters  from  his  home  State  and 
from  across  the  Nation  regarding  a  goal 
set  out  by  our  President  this  year.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  the  Presi- 
dent called  on  America  to  laimch  an  all- 
out  crusade  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer.  The 
letters  we  receive  are  many  and  varied. 
Many  are  well  documented  studies  of  the 
need  and  work  that  is  being  done.  While 
such  material  is  valuable,  I  think  we  need 
to  look  at  only  a  few  simple  lines  to  bring 
startlingly  close,  once  again,  the  grave 
responsibility  of  this  Congress  to  enact 
meaningful  legislation.  We  must  bring 
the  conquest  of  cancer  to  fruition.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  two  letters  from 
Oregonians  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Our  daughter  was  born  In  Denton,  Texas 
on  November  2,  1968. 

For  a  year  she  filled  our  hearts  with  Joy 
and  warmth  and  pride.  We  took  this  picture 
of  her  when  she  was  eleven  months  old.  And 
then  it  happened.  Shortly  after  her  flrst 
birthday,  cancer  struck.  Through  forty  days 
In  the  hospital — three  operations  and  seven 
weeks  of  radiation,  paralyzed  and  deaf  on 
one  side — she  fought  to  live  and  love  and 
laugh  again.  And  she  won  another  pathet- 
ically short  ye«ir. 

On  Sunday,  February  14,  Renata  lost  her 
fight.  The  doctors  and  nurses  had  done  all 
they  could.  They  tried  several  new  medi- 
cines, but  the  one  that  will  someday  cure 
the  form  of  cancer  our  daughter  had  has  not 
yet  been  developted.  Not  yet,  but  maybe  next 
year,  or  the  next,  or  the  next. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  left  with  a  mixture  of 
beautiful  memories,  bitter  regrets  and  de- 
termination to  demand  of  our  nation's  lead- 
ers a  commitment  to  place  the  conquering  of 
cancer  at  the  top  of  our  country's  g^oals — 
above  space  exploration,  above  faster  Jet- 
planes,  above  waging  war.  Did  you  know  that 
fimds  for  cancer  research  were  cut  back  last 
year! 

As  the  inevitable  tragedy  of  Renate's  death 
approached  us,  friends  said  they  knew  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  done,  yet  they 
wanted  to  do  something. 

There  is  something  that  can  be  done.  In 
Renata's  memory  and  in  concern  for  the 
millions  who  are  expected  to  encounter  can- 
cer In  the  next  few  years,  won't  you  please 
take  the  time  to  write  to  our  nation's  lead- 
ers expressing  a  demand  that  we  make  the 
health  of  our  people — our  children,  our  loved 
ones — the  first  concern  of  this  nation.  Please 
send  us  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  strengthen 
our  own  appeals  for  conunltment.  We  will 
be  grateful  to  you  for  as  long  as  we  cherish 
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Renata's  memory.  Can  you  doubt  that  It  wlU 
be  forever? 

Ralph  and  Mtrrstrxo   Bunch. 
Portland,  Oregon. 


Portland,  Osxq., 

March  12. 1971. 
The  Honorable  Mark  Hatfield, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  It  Is  with  an  ache 
in  my  heart  and  growing  concern  that  I  am 
writing  to  you.  On  Valentine's  Day  a  2  year 
old  baby  girl,  daughter  of  a  voice  student 
of  mine,  died  of  incurable  cancer!  Two  days 
later  my  son-in-law's  little  10  years  old  sis- 
ter also  died  of  Incurable  cancer  I  During  this 
last  year  I  have  had  several  occasions  to  be 
with  the  two  families  involved  and  have  been 
agonized  to  see  their  suffering,  not  only  the 
sick  child's  suffering,  but  the  Incredible 
shadow  that  clouds  all  of  their  lives  day  In 
and  day  out. 

My  own  mother  died  of  cancer  5  years 
ago,  and  as  In  the  case  of  these  2  children, 
she  had  been  given  drugs  toward  the  end  of 
her  life  in  the  constant  hope  of  reversing  the 
malignancies  or  at  least  retarding  their 
growth. 

Now,  a  neighbor  of  ours  has  had  an  op- 
eration on  her  lungs  to  remove  cancerous 
tissue,  and  I  feel  I  must  cry  out  In  despair! 
Csui  not  something  be  done  to  get  some 
moneys  appropriated  to  scientists  and  hospi- 
tals for  the  study  of  cancer?  Surely  with  all 
the  millions  used  to  eradicate  life  we  can 
find  some  sympathetic  leaders  who  will  help 
to  extend  life  and  help  It  to  be  made  whole! 

If  there  is  another  person  to  whom  I  can 
write,  or  in  some  other  way  help  this  cause,  I 
will  gladly  do  so.  And  any  help  you  will  give 
will  be  terribly  gratefully  received,  not  only 
by  me.  but  by  tboee  families  about  whom  I 
am  writing. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Manning. 


UNIQUE     READING     PROGRAM     IN 
BERLIN  AND  DENTON,  MD. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  I  naturally 
am  very  much  interested  in  the  reading 
problems  throughout  the  country  and  ef- 
forts by  local  school  districts  to  promote 
and  encourage  reading  proficiency.  I  re- 
cently read  In  the  Salisbury,  Md.,  Sunday 
Times  of  April  4  about  a  unique  reading 
program  that  is  being  conducted  in  Ber- 
lin and  Denton,  Md.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Sunday  Times   (Salisbury,  Md.), 

Apr.  4,  1971] 
UMiQtrx  Shore  Reading  Program  Attractxno 
National  Attention 
(By  Orlando  Wooten) 

Berlin. — A  reading  program  is  receiving 
much  attention  here  at  Stephen  Decatur 
High  School  from  visiting  educators  and 
school  officials  from  many  distant  areas. 

There  is  a  similar  program  underway  In 
Rlvervlew  Junior  High  School  in  Denton. 

Th«  program  is  not  designed  as  remedial 
Instruction  for  special  students  or  slow  learn- 
ers. Everyone  reads.  For  one  half  an  hour  a 
day  silence  descends  over  the  entire  school, 
and  pupils  and  teachers  alike  stop  what  they 
are  doing — flop  down  In  the  gym,  pull  up  a 
chair  in  the  chemistry  lab.  spread  out  Into  the 
hall — and  read  "Just  for  fun".  While  the 
teachers  do  Indeed  give   some  guidance  to 


pupils  for  better  books,  and  good  books  are 
available  In  libraries,  everyone  does  his  own 
thing  and  reads  Just  what  he  wants  to.  Just 
for  fun.  Results  have  been  astonishing. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Burbage,  principal  at  the 
school.  Bald.  "Our  students  were  not  reading 
aa  they  should  have.  They  were  apathetic  and 
Indifferent  to  books,  and  behind  in  standard 
tests  on  reading  skills  on  the  high  school 
level.  When  we  started  this  program  last  fall 
of  a  half-hour  class  period  a  day  in  reading, 
we  did  get  some  resistance.  Some  youngsters 
for  the  flrst  few  days  Just  staired  out  the  win- 
dow, but  finally  they  began  picking  up  books, 
and  now  you  couldn't  drag  the  books  away. 

"We  do  offer  some  Instruction  on  reading 
skills,  but  what  we  are  after  here  Is  to  get 
the  pupils  to  discover  the  great  enjoyment 
that  can  oome  from  reading.  Our  youngsters 
are  now  buying  their  own  books,  reading 
skills  have  advanced  rapidly  and  are  up  over 
one  grade  level  on  the  average,  the  vocabu- 
lary of  our  pupils  has  Increased,  and  their 
general  use  of  the  English  language  Is  better. 

"Some  of  our  people  were  very  poor  read- 
ers— some  still  have  trouble.  There  are  some- 
times physical  and  psychological  reasons  why 
a  student  cannot  read.  These  kids  will  not 
admit  that  they  cannot  read — it  would  make 
them  feel  Inferior  to  their  buddies.  We  are 
trying  to  help  these  people,  too;  but  the 
practice  they  get  In  this  half-hour  reading 
a  day  has  Increased  their  skills  tremen- 
dously." 

While  the  school  library  does  offer  some 
assistance  with  Its  shelves  of  6,000  books, 
and  the  county  library  has  a  good  modern 
collection,  most  of  the  youngsters  buy  their 
own  books.  Paperbacks  are  popular,  and  the 
school  library  has  added  1,000  up-to-date 
titles.  Two  commercial  book  clubs  are  offer- 
ing paperbacks  to  the  students  at  40  to  95 
cents  a  book  and  there  Is  a  constant  swap- 
ping of  books  among  the  yovmgsters.  A  book 
"wishing  well"  Is  maintained  in  the  hall,  for 
swap)6,  donations  and  picking  over  for  free — 
"We  really  get  some  wild  stuff  here."  said 
one  teacher. 

Mrs.  Gwen  Freeman  is  in  charge  of  the 
program  as  "reading  coordinator".  She  called 
the  pupils  "enthusiastic"  about  the  program. 

As  might  be  expected,  books  dealing  with 
contempKirary  problems,  and  with  stories  or 
"how-to-do-it"  projects  that  the  kids  can 
identify  with,  are  most  popular.  "Love  Story" 
heads  the  list,  with  "The  Autobiography  of 
Malcolm  X"  perhape  a  good  second.  Black 
authors  are  read  by  almost  everyone,  black 
and  white,  and  science  flction  gets  a  good 
score.  Eldridge  Cleaver  and  Robert  Helnleln 
are  well  read,  and  "Black  Like  Me"  and  "Soul 
Sister"  complete  with  "Jane  Ayre"  and  "Moby 
Dick".  Some  students  read  encyclopedias,  and 
one  Is  wading  through  the  Bible,  front  to 
back.  History  books  of  the  last  war  are  In 
demand,  but  not  Civil  War  stuff.  Magazines 
are  read  by  all,  and  students  who  are  in  shop 
or  home  economics  like  manucJs  dealing  with 
their  specialties. 

Pupils  are  encouraged  to  pick  up  books  at 
random  and  to  test  themselves  to  see  If 
they  can  handle  them.  "If  a  student  finds 
Ave  words  on  a  page  that  he  does  not  un- 
derstand, we  think  the  book  is  too  advanced 
for  him."  Mrs.  Freeman  said.  "We  have  a 
little  formula  here  for  words  not  understood, 
and  we  send  students  to  the  dictionary  only 
when  they  cannot  'decode'  the  meaning  of 
a  word  by  Its  use  In  the  sentence  or  by 
analyzing  Its  parts.  We  make  good  books 
available,  and  we  are  pleased  with  constantly 
rising  level  of  tastes  In  our  students. 

"Pupils  now  come  to  teachers  to  discuss 
books  that  have  Interested  them,  and  we 
plan  a  reading  seminar  for  panel  discussions 
for  all  students,  to  let  them  get  up  and 
speak  their  mind  on  Ideas  advanced  by 
books." 

Both  Mrs.  Burbage  and  Mrs.  Freeman  used 
the  words  "relaxing"  and  "happy"  in  de- 
scribing the  program.  "The  school  Is  quieter. 


especially  after  the  reading  period,  and 
pupils  seem  more  relaxed.  Indeed,  I  think 
they  are  happier — and  who  Is  to  say  If  this 
Is  bad,"  Mrs.  Freeman  said. 

A  number  of  educators  have  visited  Ste- 
phen Decatur,  and  school  officials  In  the  Bast 
are  observing  it  for  possible  duplications  in 
their  schools.  Proper  reading  skills,  with  the 
correct  understanding  and  comprehensKm  of 
the  written  word.  Is  the  basis  of  all  founda- 
tions of  education.  Defldencies  in  reading 
skills  Is  the  one  big  problem  haunting  pub- 
lic school  education  today. 


RAILCAR  SHORTAGES  AND  BRANCH 
LINE  ABANDONMENTS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Congress,  after  more  than  a  decade  of 
sidestepping,  finally  at  last  came  to 
grips  with  the  rail  passenger  problem  by 
passing  the  Railpax  bill. 

Congress  continues,  however,  to  ignore 
the  critical  problem  of  rallcar  shortages 
and  the  probable  abandonment  of  many 
branch  line  railroads  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Recently,  Prof.  W.  H.  Thompson, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Indus- 
trial Administration,  made  some  very  in- 
teresting remarks  before  the  Mid- 
America  Governors'  Transportation 
Council  meeting  here  in  Washington. 

Although  his  remarks  are  geared  to 
Iowa,  what  he  says  could  well  be  applied 
to  Colorado  and  other  Western  States  as 
well. 

It  is  high  time  we  begin  to  face  up  to 
some  very  serious  problems  before  they 
become  so  serious  that  the  alternative 
solutions  available  will  all  be  undesirable. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Thompson's  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mid-America  Governors'  Transportation 
Council  Breakfast  Meeting  With  Con- 
gressional Delegations,  Washinoton,  D.C, 
March  31,  1971 

(By  W.  H.  Thompaon) 
The  Washington  papers  of  March  30  quoted 
the  former  Senator  Smathers,  now  general 
counsel  for  ASTRO,  as  recommending  that 
railroads  should  be  authorized  to  abandon 
improfl table  branch  lines  on  their  own — 
without  seeking  approval  of  the  I.C.C.  or  any 
other  regulatory  body — simply  on  six  months' 
notice.  In  some  areas  of  my  state,  abandon- 
ment is  already  imderway,  unofficially  of 
course,  because  the  railroads  have  allowed 
their  brsmch  lines  to  deteriorate. 

Turn  to  the  table  in  our  brochure  titled 
"Transportation  Facilities"  and  estimate  the 
number  of  so  called  "unprofitable"  branch 
lines  Included  in  these  figures.  For  Iowa,  It 
wo\ild  probably  consist  of  one  third  to  one 
half  of  the  total  mileage  by  the  railroad's 
definition  of  "unprofitable."  Next,  look  at 
the  Storage  Capacity  of  the  region  and  esti- 
mate the  number  of  elevators  which  are  In- 
volved and  the  number  potentially  affected 
by  abandonments.  For  the  sake  of  argument, 
in  Iowa  we  will  estimate  300-400  elevators. 

Abandonments  are  supposed  to  effectively 
counter  equipment  shortages.  We  have  fought 
shortages  of  rallrocul  oars,  trucks  and  Ijerges 
for  many  years  but  the  reaJ  crisis  situation 
occurred  in  1969,  and  proljably  would  have 
been  repeated  In  1970  If  we  had  not  had  pro- 
duction cxirtalled  by  drought  and  blight.  We 
have  been  told  by  rallrocuis  and  regulatory 
agencies  that  whereas  the  40  and  60  foot  l>ox 
cars  are  declining  in  numbers,  hopper  car 
numlaers  have  Increased  so  that  the  capacity 
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ot  the  total  car  fleet  has  not  been  Impilred. 
This  argximent  Is  small  conaolatlon  t^  the 
elevator  which  cannot  get  the  larger  cars 
because  maintenance  ot  the  line  has  been 
deferred.  Further,  we  are  told  that  it  \$  not 
the  number  ot  oars  that  Is  important  but 
rather  their  utUizatlon.  To  check  on  this 
problem  we  studied  a  sample  of  grain,  cars 
of  all  typ««  which  ran  through  intermediate 
Inspection  and  grading  en  route  to  Chilcago 
and  Milwaukee  from  Iowa  origins.  It  took 
30  days  for  turnaround.  This  is  efBcient  Utili- 
zation? I 

Car  shortages  have  had  a  direct  effect  [upon 
Income  of  grain  dealers  and  farmers.  In  1969, 
we  surveyed  300  elevators,  requesting  esti- 
mates of  losses  from  lack  of  equipment  and 
Inadequate  service.  Replies  were  ma^e  in 
eight  categories  as  listed  below :  j 

Penalties  from  delayed  shipments.  $28  k.  000 
Interest     expense     from     delayed 

shipments 1,541.000 

Losses   from   grain   stored   on   the 

ground 49|l,0O0 

Losses   in  transit    (above    >4    of   1 

percent)    

Grade  changes  in  transit 

Cleaning  and  repairing  equipment 
Lost  business  because  elevator  was 

fuU 

Other 


Total  lossee 6 


,000 


How  long  can  these  states  maintain  a  high 
level  of  farm  Income  as  shown  In  the  tables, 
under  these  circumstances?  : 

Check  the  values  of  our  principal  icrope 
and  livestock  in  these  states.  Then  tlelthese 
figures  to  the  problems  outlined  abov^  and 
forecast  if  you  can.  the  future  of  ourlrural 
communities.  Erery  adverse  developmefat  in 
transportation  causes  the  people  llviig  in 
rural  communities  to  become  further  con- 
cerned over  their  economic  and  social  future. 
The  feed  grain-livestock  production  of  these 
states  must  be  moved  to  market  efficiently 
and  economically  or  this  mid  american  ngion 
will  die.  And  if  we  are  having  difficulty  at 
present,  consider  the  question  of  how  ^  are 
to  meet  future  domestic  and  foreign  denbands 
estimated  by  U.SJD.A.  to  be  double  and  trljrie 
the  current  levels  of  movement. 

The  agricultural  transportation  and  mar- 
ketlng  system  is  Inefficient  domestlcilly — 
to  export  markets  it  is  a  shambles.  In  Visit- 
ing the  European  and  far  eastern  nations — 
oollectlvely  our  two  greatest  overseas  mar- 
kets, the  story  is  the  same  from  all  Im- 
porters— poor  quality,  high  prices  relative 
to  the  supplies  of  otir  international  com- 
petitors. This  is  a  serious  indictment  of  the 
30  percent  of  our  volume  available  foJ  sale 
which  inoves  into  export  markets.  And  these 
criticisms  come  as  no  siirprise  wheb  in 
■ome  instances,  we  handle  grain  8  to  1 1  ilmes 
from  production  points  to  final  foreignj  con- 
■umers. 

Prom  a  transportation  point  of  vle^.  we 
In  the  grain  producing  states  are  in  trouble 
and  we  need  help.  We  need  programs  ()f  re- 
search and  analysis  on  a  regional  basis  Using 
a  systems  approach  to  find  answers  t^  our 
problems.  No  longer  can  we  afford  the  luxury 
of  studying  In  splendid  Isolation  prol>lema 
of  production,  storage,  scheduling,  transpor- 
tation and  distribution  without  some  means 
of  merging  the  several  parts  into  a  system 
for  efficient  marketing. 

We  read  with  a  good  deal  of  envy  $bout 
the  vast  sums  of  naoney  planned  and  (pent 
for  mass  urban  transit,  for  further  (devel- 
opment of  highways,  and  airway  and  water- 
way programs.  We  fall  to  see  any  organized 
effort  progranuned  by  any  national  agency 
or  coEobinatlon  of  agencies  for  studits  on 
the  Impact  of  changing  transportation  and 
marketing  technology  on  the  feed  grain- 
livestock  producer  and  the  rural  oomm^nlty. 


II  these  problems  Involved  with  the  need  for 
efficient  distribution  of  feed,  food,  and  fibre 
cannot  be  solved,  there  will  be  little  necessity 
for  concern  about  the  others. 

It  is  the  objective  of  this  council  to  look 
at  transportation  problems  of  the  scope  and 
nature  important  to  our  region.  These  ob- 
jectives are  found  on  the  back  cover  of  the 
brochure.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to 
acquaint  you  with  these  objectives  and  to 
hopefully  request  your  assistance  In  getting 
resources  to  help  via  solve  the  problems,  so 
critical  at  present.  Perhaps,  more  Important 
this  morning,  is  my  plea  to  you  to  place  In 
the  proper  perspective  and  give  the  proper 
priorities  to  the  transportation  problems  of 
the  mld-Amerlcan  states  by  whatever  means 
such  can  be  accomplished  by  the  Congress. 

Please  don't  abandon  us. 


PRISONER  OF  WAR  DAY  IN 
HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Mayor 
Louie  Welch  of  Houston,  my  State's  most 
populous  city  and  the  sixth  largest  city 
in  the  United  States,  has  issued  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  April  28  POW  Day 
in  his  city.  During  the  past  few  years 
there  has  developed  a  broad  awareness 
throughout  the  country  of  the  plight  of 
our  servicemen  being  held  prisoner  in 
North  Vietnam.  The  generous  prisoner 
exchange  proposals  which  our  negotia- 
tors in  Paris  have  offered  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  so  far  been  unsuccess- 
ful. But  there  Is  some  reason  to  feel  that 
perhaps  the  great  outpouring  of  public 
sentiment,  the  letter  writing  campaigns 
exxd  proclamations  such  as  this  which 
focrus  public  attention  on  this  problem, 
will  eventually  prove  fruitful.  Over  the 
past  year,  for  instance,  as  expressions  of 
public  concern  have  mounted,  there  has 
been  some  Indication  that  the  mail  situ- 
ation is  improving.  There  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant increaise  in  the  number  of  let- 
ters received  from  prisoners. 

Mayor  Welch's  proclamation  Is  an- 
other of  the  many  and  continuing  efforts 
around  the  country  to  provide  a  focus  for 
the  widespread  concern  of  our  citizens 
for  U.S.  servicemen  held  prisoner  in 
North  Vietnam.  I  feel  that  it  is  most 
commendable  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proclamation  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

POW  DAT 

Whereas,  the  men  being  held  prisoner  or 
missing  In  action  in  Vietnam  represent  one 
of  the  foremost  moral  responsibilities  of 
every  American  citizen  at  this  time,  and  no 
citizen  Is  warranted  in  avoiding  or  ignoring 
the  fact  that  until  these  men  be  released 
and  returned  to  their  families  and  homes 
America  Itself  stands  before  the  bar  of  hu- 
manity's Judgment:  and 

Whereas,  whUe  the  physical  means  avail- 
able to  private  citizens  in  Houston  and  else- 
where are  limited,  and  they  can  successfully 
only  lay  their  j>etitions  for  release  of  these 
American  servicemen  before  their  captors, 
and  exert  moral  tnfiuence  on  world  opinion, 
it  is  nevertheless  Incumbent  upon  every 
American  whose  citizenship  and  whose  per- 
sonal freedom  these  men  have  risked  their 
lives  on  foreign  soil  to  protect  and  vouch- 
safe, to  involve  himself  in  the  rising  voice  of 
conscience  to  set  our  people  free; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Louie  Welch,  Mayor  of 


the  City  of  Houston,  Texas,  deeply  aware  of 
the  sacrifices  these  brave  men  have  made 
for  all  Americans  and  for  me.  as  one  of  those 
fortunate  Americans  enjoying  the  use  and 
the  protection  of  our  Institutions  of  free- 
dom, secured  by  the  bravery  and  the  sacrifice 
of  such  men  as  now  are  Imprisoned  In  North 
Vietnam,  do  hereby  proclaim  April  28.  1971, 
to  be  POW  Day  and  do  petition  all  Houston- 
lans  to  Join  me  In  praying  for  the  release  and 
safe  return  of  these  servicemen  and  in  this 
expression  of  commitment  to  them  and  to 
their  welfare  so  long  as  they  shall  be  held  in 
enemy  hands. 


PRISONER-OF-WAR    DAY    PROCLA- 
MATIONS IN  OHIO 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  proclamations  by  the  mayors  of 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Cleveland,  Youngstown, 
and  Barberton,  Ohio,  designating  April 
28,  1971,  as  Prisoner-of-War  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mations were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PaOClAMATTON    BT    THE    MaTOB    OT    CTJTAHOGA 

Falls 

Whereas:  American  armed  forces  are  com- 
bating the  enemies  of  Freedom  and  Liberty 
and  Justice  on  far-off  battlefields;  and 

Whereas:  Many  brave  Americans  have  been 
taken  prisoners  of  war  in  theee  military  op- 
erations, and  are  being  held  under  barbaric 
and  oppressive  conditions  in  enemy  csunpe; 
and 

Whereas:  The  American  people  are  de^ly 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  these  prison- 
ers and  the  refusal  of  Inimical  p:>wer8  to  ne- 
gotiate for  their  releaee;  and 

Whereas:  A  non-partisan,  national  pro- 
gram is  being  organized  to  express  concern 
over  American  I»rl8oneTs  of  War.  whose  fate 
has  remained  ambiguous  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Now.  therefore:  I.  William  R.  Coleman. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohio,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  28th  day  of  April,  1971. 
as  "Prisoner  of  War  Day"  in  the  City  of  Cuya- 
hoga Falls  and  urge  all  citizens  to  reaffirm 
their  support  of  these  valiant  men. 


Proclamation  bt  the  Mator  of  the  Crrr 

or  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Designating  Wednbs- 

DAT.  April  28,  1971,  as  "Prisoner3  of  War 

Day" 

Whereas,  Wednesday  April  28.  1971  has 
been  designated  as  American  "Prisoners  of 
War  Day"  to  highlight  this  day  as  a  national 
day  of  concern  for  our  prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  maltreatment  of  prisoners 
and  their  return  to  this  country  is  a  grave 
issue  and  one  that  is  properly  of  great  public 
concern;  and 

Whereas,  their  concern  Is  our  concern — 
and  cur  concern  is  for  their  children — their 
families  and  for  each  of  them  wrongfully 
imprisoned  as  Americans  dedicated  to  the 
hlph  service  of  our  country;  snd 

Whereas,  the  fate  of  our  prisoners  Is  an 
urgent  gnawing  concern.  We  can  sense  the 
misery  and  the  devastating  psychological 
damage  of  those  who  are  swallowed  up  by 
the  silence  of  Imprisonment,  those  who  wait 
In  uncertainty. 

Now,  therefore  I.  Carl  B.  Stokes.  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Cleveland.  Ohio  do  hereby  pro- 
claim Wednesday  April  28,  1971,  as  "Prisoners 
nf  War  Day"  in  Cleveland.  Our  concern  for 
our  prisoners  of  war  and  thoee  missing  In 
action  should  not  be  limited  to  a  day  or  week. 
It  Is  an  ongoing  concern,  which  must  be 
extended  to  all  American  servicemen  In 
Vietnam,  who  dally  run  the  risk  of  them- 
selves becoming  statistics  of  war. 
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A  RKSOLtmoN  Assieting  the  Silent  Majob- 
rrr  Mobilization  in  Their  Efforts  to  De- 
clare April  28  as  POW  Day  and  to  Urge 
Proper  Cake  and/or  Release  of  American 
Prisoners  of  War 

Whereas,  the  Silent  Majority  Mobilization 
organization  is  promoting  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram calling  for  humane  treatment  and/or 
release  of  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
declaring  April  28  as  POW  day;  and 

Whereas,  a  national  day  of  support  would 
demonstrate  the  peaceful  determination  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  would 
arouse  the  conscience  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  Council  and  Administration 
of  the  City  of  Toungstown  wish  to  assist  In 
the  efforts  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and  their  release. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Toungstown.  State  of  Ohio: 
section  1 
That  the  Council  and  Administration  of 
the  City  of  Youngstown  do  hereby  Jodn  the 
SUent  Majority  Mobilization  In  their  efforts 
to  declare  April  28  as  POW  day  and  do  here- 
by support  their  nationwide  program  de- 
manding humane  treatment  and  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

SECTION    2 

That  the  Clerk  of  Council  Is  hereby  in- 
structed to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  SUent  Majority  Mobilization.  603  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  New  York,  10017,  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  Moscow,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 


Proclamation   by  the   B£ayor,  Citt   of 
Barberton 

Whereas:  American  armed  forces  are  com- 
bating the  enemies  of  Freedom  and  Liberty 
and  Justice  on  far-off  battlefields;  and 

Whereas :  Many  brave  Americans  have  been 
taken  prisoners  of  war  in  these  military 
operations,  and  are  being  held  imder  bar- 
baric and  oppressive  conditions  in  enemy 
camps;  and 

Whereas:  The  American  pe<^le  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  these  pris- 
oners and  the  refusal  of  inimiffni  powers  to 
negotiate  for  their  release; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Kenneth  R.  Cox,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Barberton,  Ohio,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Wednesday,  April  28,  1971,  to  be 
"Prisoners  of  War  Day"  In  Barberton,  Ohio, 
and  call  upon  all  citizens  to  pray  for  these 
Americans  and  to  make  known  that  the  op- 
posing governments  must  agree  to  negotia- 
tions for  their  release. 


NATIONALIZATION  OF  U.S.  RAIL- 
ROADS WOULD  BE  A  FINANCIAL 
DISASTER 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  ever  since 
the  Penn  Central  ran  into  its  predictable 
financial  problems,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  to 
the  effect  that  nationalization  of  the  rail- 
roads is  not  only  Inevitable,  but  just 
might  be  desirable. 

I  do  not  share  that  view.  Quite  the 
contrary,  I  believe  nationalization  of  the 
railroads  would  be  a  financial  disaster  for 
the  American  taxpayer.  There  is  no  need 
for  such  a  policy,  which  has  encouraged 
IneflBciency  and  waste. 

Mr.  Prank  E.  Bamett,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 
recently  imdertook  a  survey  of  national- 
ized rail  systems  in  major  industrial  na- 
ticms  to  put  the  matter  into  sharp  per- 
spective. 

The  report  is  of  considerable  length  so 
I  shall  not  include  It  in  the  Ricoro. 
However,  Mr.  Bamett's  cover  letter  In- 


cludes the  conclusion  of  the  report,  which 
is  that  the  basic  cost  of  freight  trans- 
portation in  most  nations  with  national- 
ized systems  is  significantly  greater  than 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bamett  has  done  a  great  public 
service  in  undertaking  this  study.  The 
facts  contained  in  the  report  he  sent  to 
Congress  should  be  studied  carefully  by 
every  legislator.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Bamett's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 
New  York,  N.Y..  March  30, 1971. 
Hon.  Gordon  L.  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott  :  Rail  Industry  leaders 
In  the  United  States  have  often  stated  that 
nationalization  of  U.S.  railroads  would  strike 
only  at  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  afflicting 
large  s^ments  of  the  industry  and  would 
not  uncover  and  cure  the  real  causes.  Their 
view  is  borne  out  by  Louis  Armand,  formerly 
secretary  general  of  the  International  Union 
of  Railways  and  perhaps  the  most  noted 
transportation  authority  in  Europe,  who  has 
said,  "Government  takeover  is  pointless.  It 
solves  no  problems.  It  merely  transfers 
responsibUiy  for  them.  Europe's  experience 
shows  how  badly  this  can  work  out  in  all  too 
many  cases." 

However,  recently  some  of  the  country's 
outstanding  labor  leaders  and  Infiuentlal 
representatives  of  media  have  suggested 
nationalization  as  the  only  workable  solution 
to  the  problems  of  the  railroads.  Even  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission said  recently,  "Most  countries  of  the 
world  operate  nationalized  systems  and  they 
don't  seem  to  be  In  any  trouble." 

To  determine  what  effect  nationalization 
reaUy  has  on  transportation,  we  imdertook 
an  economic  survey  of  rail  systems  In  major 
Industrial  countries,  including  the  U.S., 
using  offlciaJ  reports  Issued  by  the  systems. 
The  study,  which  is  essentially  statistical. 
Is  enclosed  for  your  information. 

Prom  an  economic  viewpoint,  the  study 
showed  clearly  that  the  basic  cost  of  freight 
transportation  In  most  countries  with  na- 
tionalized rail  systems  is  significantly  greater 
than  In  the  U.S.  Because  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation is  such  an  Integral  and  substantial 
factor  in  the  overall  cost  of  manufactured 
products  (In  total  about  20%  of  our  GNP) 
and  is  reflected  In  the  cost  of  the  product  at 
all  stages  of  processing.  It  seems  that  na- 
tionalized rail  systems  by  their  very  nature 
tend  to  be  wasteful,  Infiatlonary  and  against 
the  beet  interests  of  the  consumer. 

We  also  believe  that  nationalization  of 
U.S.  railroads  wo\Ud  almost  certainly  lead  to 
a  "politicizing"  of  the  industry  somewhat 
akin  to  what  occurred  over  the  decades  In 
the  patronage-ridden  U.S.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Whenever  economic  decisions  become 
affected  by  iwlltical  considerations,  economic 
efficiency  is  impaired  and  infiatlonary  pres- 
sures are  Increased. 

We  hope  the  enclosed  study  will  assist  you 
in  arriving  at  a  clearer  understanding  of  an 
impiortant,  timely  and  controversial  subject. 
Shovild  you  want  or  need  any  additional 
Information,  please  let  me  know. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Frank  E.  Baenxtt. 


AmrUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  U.S.  COM- 
MISSIONER OP  EDUCATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  UJ8.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Sidney  P.  Mar- 
land,  Jr.,  has  made  an  outstanding  con- 


tribution in  his  annual  report,  the  first 

Commissioner's  annual  report  submitted 
in  accordance  with  Public  Law  91-230 
enacted  last  year. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  report,  "The 
State  of  Education,"  personally  penned 
by  Dr.  Marland,  refiects  upon  the  pres- 
ent state  of  education  in  the  Nation, 
including  a  statement  of  philosophy  and 
needs.  He  sees  the  Federal  role  as  one 
of  increasing  the  effectiveness  and  the 
human  and  financial  resources  of  our 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  in- 
cluding greatly  increased  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  school  systems 
to  insure  the  delivery  of  new  and  better 
ways  to  teach  and  to  learn. 

Dr.  Marland  stresses  that  the  Office 
of  Education  should  provide  national 
leadership,  that  it  be  a  responsible  and 
willing  companion  to  the  States  and  to 
the  communities  in  serving  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Commissioner's  report  be 
included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  entire 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Chapter  I :  The  State  of  Education 

This  Is  my  first  annual  report  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Further,  this  report 
deals  with  a  period  of  time  prior  to  my  term 
of  office.  Accordingly.  whUe  this  report  will 
indeed  give  an  accounting  of  this  Office  dur- 
ing Fiscal  Year  1970,  I  should  like  to  devote 
the  first  chapter  to  refijsct  on  the  state  of 
education  in  America  today  and.  In  the  proc- 
ess to  look  beyond  Fiscal  Year  1970.  The  time 
seems  propitious  for  an  inspection  of  this 
kind.  The  long  swell  of  history  appears  at 
this  moment  to  have  lifted  us  above  the  tur- 
bvilence  of  recent  yean  and  i>OBltloned  us  to 
appraise  with  some  reasonableness  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  educational  enterprise. 
It  is  a  commanding  view,  a  prospect  at  once 
gladdening  and  dlstiirbing. 

We  can  take  legitimate  satisfaction  from 
the  tremendous  progress  of  recent  years.  The 
sheer  size  of  the  American  commitment  to 
education  Is  amazing,  with  more  than  82  mil- 
lion AmertcanE — more  than  30  percent  of  the 
population —  actively  engaged  as  students 
or  teachers.  More  than  three  million  young 
men  and  women  will  graduate  from  high 
schools  throughout  the  country  in  June  1971. 
as  contrasted  with  fewer  than  two  million  10 
years  ago.  Nearly  8.5  million  students  are 
enrolled  in  higher  education  as  contrasted 
with  BllghUy  more  than  four  million  10 
years  ago.  Size  apart,  our  educational  enter- 
prise lE  also  far  more  nearly  equalized,  with 
academic  opportunity  extended  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  to  large  numbers  of  black, 
brown,  and  Spanish-speaking  people.  Total 
black  enrollment  In  colleges  and  universities. 
for  example,  has  more  than  doubled  since 
the  mld-80'B  to  more  than  620.000  today, 
though  much  remains  to  be  done  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  minority  yoimg  people 
before  we  can  rest. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  willingness  and 
rapidity  with  which  education  has  begun  to 
move  to  meet  the  extensive  and  unpreoe- 
dented  demands  being  made  upon  It.  "Ten  or 
30  years  ago  education  was  almost  wholly 
limited  to  academic  matters  carried  on  with- 
in the  conventional  confines  of  the  class- 
room and  the  curriculum.  Today  educators 
are  <1i>Hng  with  the  whole  range  of  human 
oonoems— academic,  economic,  social,  physi- 
cal, emotional — and  education  has  burst  out 
at  the  classroom  through  such  efforts  as 
Sesame  Street,  with  lU  succinct  leeaons  for 
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preschoolers  In  an  attractive  and  exiting 
television  format. 

But,  viewed  objectively,  the  great  flaks  of 
the  educational  system,  the  great  vol^s  In 
its  capacity  to  satisfy  the  pressing  require- 
ments of  our  people  press  us  to  set  aside  our 
{feasant  contemplation  of  our  succesees. 
Sadly,  the  quality  of  education  a  person  re- 
ceives in  this  country  Is  still  largely  deter- 
mined by  his  ability  to  pay  for  it  on<j  way 
or  another.  As  a  consequence,  "free  p(ublic 
education"  has  a  connotation  in.  say,  siaker 
Heights  far  different  from  what  it  has  1^  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  and  a  boy  or  girl  fr^m  a 
family  earning  815.000  a  year  Is  almost  five 
times  more  likely  to  attend  college  that  the 
son  or  daughter  in  a  household  of  less  than 
$3 .000  aimual  Income.  ' 

We  know  that  ours  Is  the  greatest  educa- 
tional system  ever  devised  by  man.  But  it 
falls  short  of  our  aspirations.  We  mus^  im- 
prove it.  I 

Like  our  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment, the  American  education  system  ik  too 
vital  for  us  to  ignore  or  abandon  because  it 
has  faults.  It  Is  time  to  set  about,  i^  an 
orderly  fashion,  making  the  system  Iwork 
better  so  that  it  will  accomplish  whtjt  we 
want  from  It. 

DBCAOE    or    DISCONTZNT 

American  education  has  undergone  over 
the  past  10  years  probably  the  most  wr<  nch- 
Ing  shakeup  in  Its  history.  Education  has 
been  charged  with  Inefficiency,  unrespwuBlve- 
ness,  and  aloofness  from  the  great  issups  of 
our  society,  perhaps  even  lack  of  intereBt  in 
these  Issues.  These  charges,  in  som«  in- 
stances, have  undoubtedly  been  true.  But  in 
most  cases,  I  insist,  the  schools  and  those 
who  lead  them  and  those  who  teach  In  them 
are  deeply,  palnfuUy,  and  Inescapably  con- 
cerned with  the  great  social  issues  ot  our 
time  and  the  part  that  the  schools  mustj  play 
in  resolving  them. 

The  depth  of  the  schools'  contemporary 
involvement  becomes  strikingly  apparent 
when  It  Is  compared  with  the  false  serenity 
of  education  as  recently  as  15  years  aigo, 
when  it  was  in  the  very  absenca  of  strl<lency 
and  criticism  that  our  real  problems  lay. 
Public  discontent  with  the  education  of 
1970  was  bred  In  the  synthetic  calm  of  the 
1950's  and  before.  j 

This  movement  from  serenity  to  dl^n- 
tent,  from  complacent  Inadequacy  tot  the 
desire  for  vigorous  reform,  has  not  beei  ac- 
complished easily.  Some  reform  efforts,  con- 
ceived In  an  atmosphere  of  hysteria,  have 
failed  while  others  have  succeeded  splendid- 
ly. But  after  many  stops  and  starts,  Xalse 
expectations  and  disheartening  letdownt.  we 
have  arrived  at  a  time  and  place  in  which,  1 
judge,  educational  reform  at  all  levels  is 
now  the  Intent  of  all  responsible  educart^rs. 
As  a  consequence,  truly  equal  educational 
opf)ortunlty  for  all  young  Americana  is  I  now 
a  feasible  goal.  I 

We  are  going  through  a  period  of  Intensive 
concern  with  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged. Since  1965  under  one  program  alone, 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  Federal  Government  has 
Invested  more  than  $7  billion  in  the  ecluca- 
tlon  of  children  from  low-Income  famJUes. 
A  number  of  States  have  made  slgnl^ant 
companion  efforts.  Admittedly,  one  success 
in  Increasing  the  academic  achlevemeztt  of 
the  disadvantaged  child  has  been  marginal. 
But  prospects  for  future  success  are  lnct«as- 
Ing  because  the  education  profession  Itself, 
at  first  prodded  into  this  work  by  such  out- 
side forces  as  the  drive  for  civil  rights.  Lb 
now  substantially  dedicated  to  the  repress 
of  educational  ineqaaUty  wherever  It  nuiy  be 
found.  This  is  a  dramatic  turnaround  from 
the  early  and  mld-40'8,  when  we  tolerated  the 
fact  that  certain  of  our  citizens  were  not 
profiting  to  any  measurable  extent  fronj  the 
schools'  conventional  offerings  and  whe<i  we 
were  content  to  permit  these  citizens  t<i  be- 


come the  responsibility  of  unemployment  of- 
fices, unskilled  labor  pools,  and  prisons.  This 
time  has  passed,  and  we  now  accept  the 
proposition  that  no  longer  does  the  young 
person  fall  in  school.  When  human  beings 
m  our  charge  fall  short  of  their  capacities 
to  grow  to  useful  adulthood,  we  fail. 

Rough  events  of  the  past  decade,  then, 
have  brought  the  educators  of  this  nation  to 
a  beginning  appreciation  of  just  what  thor- 
oughgoing education  reform  really  means. 
A  giant  Institution  comprising  60  million 
students,  2.5  million  teachers,  and  thousands 
of  administrative  leaders  cannot  remake  It- 
self simply  becavise  it  Is  asked  or  even  told 
to  do  so.  Tradition  has  enormous  inertia, 
and  wrong  practice  can  be  as  deeply  rooted 
as  effective  practice.  The  past  decade,  in  sum, 
has  been  a  time  of  trial  and  error,  a  time  In 
which  we  have  plowed  and  harrowed  our 
fields.  Now  we  must  plant  deeply  to  produce 
the  strong  roots  of  a  new  American  educa- 
tion. 

WHY    ASE    WK    EDtrCATINO? 

As  we  look  to  1972  and  beyond,  we  are  able 
to  state  with  far  greater  clarity  the  reasons 
we  are  educating  our  citizens  than  we  could 
10  or  20  years  ago.  We  are  educating  a  total 
population  of  young  people  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  we  are  no  longer 
satisfied  that  30,  40,  or  50  percent  of  it  should 
not  really  expect  to  complete  high  school. 
And  if  we  are  educating  for  the  fulfillment 
of  all  the  people  of  our  land,  we  certainly 
cannot  halt  at  the  secondary  level,  or  even 
the  level  of  higher  education,  but  must  look 
to  the  arrangements  for  continuing  adult 
education  over  the  years.  Increasingly,  we  are 
persuaded  as  a  Nation  that  education  is  not 
reserved  for  youth  but  Is  properly  a  lifelong 
concern.  In  the  past  half-dozen  years,  for 
example,  more  than  two  million  adult  Amer- 
icans have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  an  eighth  grade  education  under  the 
Office  of  Education  adult  education  program. 
Many  mllUons  more  have  continued  to  grow 
professionally,  culturally,  said  intellectually, 
as  adults,  through  formal  and  Informal  In- 
stitutions of  education. 

We  must  be  concerned  with  the  provision 
of  exciting  and  rewarding  and  meaningful 
experiences  for  children,  both  In  and  out  of 
the  formal  environment  of  classrooms.  When 
we  use  the  word  "meaningful,"  we  imply  a 
strong  obligation  that  our  young  people 
complete  the  first  12  grades  in  such  a  fashion 
that  they  are  ready  either  to  enter  into  some 
form  of  higher  education  or  to  proceed  im- 
mediately Into  satisfying  and  appropriate 
employment.  Pxnrther,  we  now  hold  that  the 
option  should  be  open  to  most  young  people 
to  choose  either  route. 

We  must  eliminate  anything  In  our  cur- 
riculum that  is  unresponsive  to  either  of 
these  goals,  particularly  the  high  school 
anachronism  called  "the  general  curriculum," 
a  false  compromise  between  college  prepara- 
tory ourrtculimi  and  realistic  career  develop- 
ment. If  our  young  people  are  indeed  disen- 
chanted with  school — and  more  than  700,000 
drop  out  every  year — I  siispect  that  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  perceive  any  light 
at  the  end  of  the  school  corridor.  They  can- 
not see  any  useful,  necessary,  rewarding 
future  that  can  be  insured  by  continued  at- 
tendance in  class.  The  reform  to  which  we 
must  address  ourselves  begins  with  the  as- 
surance of  meaningful  learning  and  growth 
for  an  young  people,  parUcularly  at  the 
Junior  high  and  high  school  levels.  Students 
frequently  ask  us  why  they  should  learn  this 
or  that.  We  who  schedule  these  courses  and 
we  who  teach  them  should  ask  ourselves  the 
same  questions  and  have  the  wisdom  and 
skill  and  sensitivity  to  produce  good  answers. 

Courses  of  Instruction,  books,  materials, 
and  the  educational  environment — all 
should  relate  to  the  student's  needs,  answer- 
ing some  requirement  of  his  present  or  fu- 
ture growth.  Irrespective  of  custom  or  tradi- 


tion. We  as  teachers  in  today's  educational 
setting  cannot  win  the  response  of  our  young 
people  by  perpetuating  formalized  irrele- 
vance in  classrooms.  Seemingly  Irrelevant 
expectations  must  be  made  relevant  by  the 
teacher.  This  Is  the  nature  of  teaching. 

EOtrCATION    RESZABCH 

We  are  obliged  not  simply  to  provide  edu- 
cation but  to  provide  very  good  education. 
The  success  of  our  efforts  to  find  ways  to 
teach  more  effectively  will  depend  upon  the 
quality  and  application  of  our  educational  re- 
search, a  pursuit  that  has  absorbed  more  than 
$700  million  In  Office  of  Education  funds  over 
the  past  decade  and  will,  I  am  determined, 
take  an  Increasing  share  of  our  budget.  We 
need  to  know  how  we  can  develop  the  child 
of  deep  poverty,  the  minority  child,  the  child 
who  has  been  held  in  economic  or  ethnic 
Isolation  for  generations,  the  child  without 
aspirations  in  his  family  or  in  his  environ- 
ment, the  child  who  comes  to  school  hungry 
and  leaves  hungrier.  We  must  discover  how  to 
develop  the  five  million  American  children 
who  bring  different  languages  and  different 
cultures  to  their  schools.  They  need  special 
help.  Nor  can  we  igpiore  the  gifted  child, 
possessed  of  talents  that  we  know  frequently 
transcend  the  ability  of  his  teacher. 

If  we  would  find  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, let  us  set  aside  the  traditional  bound- 
aries of  learning,  the  days,  the  hours,  the 
bells,  the  schedules.  Let  us  find  ways  to  free 
ourselves  from  administrative  strangleholds 
on  what  teaching  should  be  euid  what  teach- 
ers should  be.  Research  must  open  wide  the 
windows  of  learning,  and  teachers  must  lis- 
ten carefully  to  the  counsel  of  the  re- 
searchers. 

Let  us  find  ways  to  keep  more  schools  open 
12  to  15  hours  a  day  and  12  months  a  year 
to  make  sensible  constructive  use  of  our 
multl-billion-dollar  Investment  In  facilities 
and  f>ersonnel.  Let  us  construct  a  school  en- 
vironment sufficiently  systematic  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  young  people,  yet  Informal 
enough  to  enable  youngsters  to  come  and 
go  in  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  honest  Interest, 
rising  above  their  present  circumstances  and 
reaching  Joyfully  for  all  that  the  schools  can 
give  them. 

NEED   FOB    HTTMANZNESS 

Above  all,  let  our  schools  be  humane  once 
more.  With  the  possible  exception  of  those 
who  tend  to  the  ill,  teaching  is  the  first  of 
the  humane  professions,  and  it  seems  espe- 
cially appropriate  at  this  time  to  return  to 
that  tradition. 

Teachers  want  to  bring  excitement  to  the 
classroom.  They  want  to  bring  fulfillment 
to  the  Uvee  of  the  children  in  their  charge. 
But  to  achieve  excitement  and  fulfillment 
in  the  classroom,  teachers  need  a  new  free- 
dom from  administrative  protocol  and  an 
incre<ksed  competence  in  reaching  each  lerner 
and  touching  his  life  deeply  and  compas- 
sionately. 

Titles  I  and  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  have  taught  us  sound 
lessons  in  creative  teaching  techniques.  Now 
let  us  set  aside  the  mechanics  of  testing  and 
the  excessive  formalities  of  school  organiza- 
tion, and  let  us  put  these  new  techniques  to 
work  in  all  the  classrooms  of  Amearica. 

Let  us  find  ways  for  teachers  to  concern 
themselves  wholly  with  students.  We  must 
use  our  technology  and  the  oth«-  resources 
of  this  half  of  the  20th  century — resources 
that  we  have  barely  touched — to  multiply 
the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher,  greatly  to 
increase  the  teacher's  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity. Let  technology  extend  the  hand  of 
the  teacher  through  such  efforts  as  Sesame 
Street,  discharging  the  routine  tasks  of  In- 
struction while  preserving  for  the  teacher 
those  things  that  enliven  the  hiunan  spirit. 

THE    FEDEBAL   SOLE 

I  believe  the  Federal  role  in  education 
should  be  one  of  increasing  the  effectiveness 
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of  the  human  and  financial  resources  of  ova 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  The  pres- 
ent level  of  Federal  assistance  to  our  public 
schools  is  something  less  than  7  percent  of 
our  total  Investment.  I  envision  the  Federal 
share's  rising  eventually  to  three  or  four 
times  that  level.  But  first  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  must  conduct  centralized  research 
Into  the  learning  process  and  deliver  the 
resiilts  of  that  research  convincingly  and 
supportlvely  to  the  educational  institutions. 
We  are  constructing  a  nationwide  educa- 
tional communications  network  to  dissemi- 
nate proven  new  practice  in  order  to  move 
the  art  of  education  from  its  present  condi- 
tion to  one  of  the  increased  quality  that  we 
demand  of  ourselves.  We  must  proceed  more 
swiftly  to  implement  the  products  of  re- 
search without  stopping  to  redefine  every  goal 
and  every  process  at  every  crossroad  In  the 
country. 

The  Federal  role  calls  for  greatly  increased 
technical  assistance  to  States  and  local  school 
systems  to  Insure  the  delivery  of  new  and 
better  ways  to  teach  and  learn.  As  con- 
ductor and  piirveyor  of  educational  research, 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  will,  I  hope, 
earn  the  faith  and  trust  of  the  States  and 
communities  so  that  newly  researched  and 
validated  program  models  stamped  "O.E." 
will  be  swiftly  and  confidently  put  to  use 
In  our  cities  and  towns,  creating  the  over- 
all climate  of  change  that  we  ask. 

Most  of  all,  I  ask  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation provide  national  leadership.  Services, 
yes;  supporting  funds,  yes.  But  I  hold  that 
this  Office,  made  up  of  nearly  3,000  people, 
must  have  a  larger  and  more  effective  role. 
If  our  situation  changes  over  the  next  year 
or  2  as  I  hope  it  will,  and  we  are  able  to 
diminish  substantially  our  preoccupation 
with  administration  and  paperwork,  hun- 
dreds of  OE  staff  members  wUl  be  freed 
to  bring  leadership,  technical  assistance, 
and  stimulation  to  the  States  and  localities. 
The  dedicated,  creative  and  talented  people 
who  staff  this  Office  will  be  Instantly  avail- 
able to  help  where  the  problem  Is,  whether 
it  be  a  question  of  racial  discrimination, 
curriculum,  improved  ways  to  teach,  in- 
troduction of  new  technology,  evaluation, 
or  whatever.  This  Office  will  then  be  what 
It  has  long  desired  to  be,  a  respectful  and 
willing  companion  to  the  States  and  com- 
munities in  serving  the  educational  needs 
of  the  Nation. 

EDUCATION    AND    THE    BICENTENNIAI, 

The  United  States  of  America  will  cele- 
brate its  200th  birthday  in  1976.  I  wotild 
suggest  this  bicentennial  year  as  a  useful 
deadline  against  which  we  can  measure  our 
capacity  to  effect  change  and  our  sincerity 
m  seeking  it.  The  five  years  remaining  be- 
fore the  bicentennial  constitute  a  relatively 
brief  time  in  the  history  of  the  American 
educational  enterprise.  Yet  it  is  a  particu- 
larly crucial  time  In  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
we  can  accomplish  as  much  as — and  more 
than — we  have  managed  to  achieve  in  the 
past  20  years,  or  perhaps  the  part  100.  My 
reason  for  optimism  resides  in  my  belief 
that,  big  as  this  Nation  is,  it  is  ready  for 
change. 

Our  search  for  the  education  of  1976  is 
weu  begun.  We  know  it  will  be  Innovative 
and  efficient,  yet  characterized  by  good  school 
teacher  common  sense.  We  know  it  will  be 
flexible,  responsive,  and  humane,  that  It  will 
serve  all  the  children  of  America,  preparing 
them  to  meet  universal  standards  of  excel- 
lence, yet  treating  each  In  a  very  individual- 
ized and  personalized  way.  We  know  that  in 
1976  our  system  of  education  will  be  con- 
siderate of  the  differences  among  us,  adapt- 
able to  our  changing  expectations,  and  clear- 
ly available  and  clearly  useful  to  all  who 
seek  It. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  substance  of 
America's  futvu-e  resides  in  our  teachers.  The 
enormous  success  of  our  system  of  schooling 
In  the  past  195  years  has  brought  our  Na- 


tion to  a  pinnacle  place  among  nations.  The 
next  five  years  should  be  viewed  as  the  time 
In  which  the  educational  successes  and  satis- 
factions that  have  enlightened  and  under- 
girded  the  lives  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  mtist  now  Ije  extended  to  enlighten 
and  undergird  the  lives  of  all.  More  than 
ever,  this  is  the  time  of  the  humane  teacher. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1534.  An  act  to  amend  sections  320 
and  321  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act; 

H.R.  1535.  An  act  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  and 

HJl.  1729.  An  act  giving  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  addition  of  land  to  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  ceding  Jurisdiction  to  the  State  of  Texas 
over  a  certain  parcel  or  tract  of  land  hereto- 
fore acquired  by  the  United  States  of  America 
from  the  United  Mexican  States. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

H.R.  1534.  An  act  to  amend  sections  330  and 
321  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 

H.R.  1536.  An  act  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  and 

ILR.  1729.  An  act  giving  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  addition  of  land  to  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  ceding  Jurisdiction  to  the  State  of 
Texas  over  a  certain  parcel  or  tract  of  land 
heretofore  acquired  by  the  United  States  of 
America  from  the  United  Mexican  States. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  imfinlshed  business, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  63,  S.  1557,  a  bill  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  order  to  establish  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  children,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr,  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
itself  is  the  unfinished  business.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  the  pend- 
ing question. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

QTTORUM    CALL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRIVILEGE    OF   THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  staff  members  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  today:  William 
Smith,  Francis  Hennigan,  Bert  Carp,  and 
Leonard  P.  Strickman,  sdl  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  be  accorded  today 
to  Emon  Mahoney,  staff  adviser  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  and  John  Kosklnen 
£Uid  Ted  Leary,  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  dlstingxiished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Stevenson)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  am  I  correct 
in  saying  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
pending  question,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  remarks  to  make.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  other  Senator  would 
care  to  speak  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut  If 
the  uniform  desegregation  policy  for 
metropolitan  areas  that  is  described  in 
his  amendment  would  be  in  lieu  of  or 
merely  complementary  to  any  presently 
existing  effort  to  desegregate  public 
schools  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  My  proposal  would  be 
in  addition  to  what  the  Court  has  already 
ordered.  The  policy  of  my  amendment, 
once  it  was  adopted,  would  replace  the 
absence  of  a  policy  that  exists  at  the 
present  time  for  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Supreme  Court  has 
already  ordered  desegregation  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  would  be  achieved 
under  the  Senator's  amendment  at  the 
expiration  of  14  years,  would  it  not  be 
unfair  to  require  those  school  districts  to 
maintain  that  degree  of  segregation, 
whereas  those  metropolitan  areas  where 
there  is  no  desegregation  have  the  14- 
year  period  to  reach  a  50-percent  bal- 
ance. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No.  At  the  present 
time,  those  school  districts  are  deseg- 
regating  imder    the    Constitution    and 
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court  order  and  the  Constltujtion 
would  still  prevail.  May  I  point  put, 
however,  that  what  is  talcing  p^ace 
in  many  southern  areas  is  that  the 
South  is  now  undergoing  resegregailon 
due  to  housing  patterns.  For  all  pracmcal 
purposes,  in  large  cities  of  the  Sojith, 
de  facto  segregation  is  taking  place  much 
like  that  which  exists  In  northern  cities 
at  the  present  time.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  South  would  be  treited 
the  same  as  the  North  by  my  amfflid- 
ment.  But  where  a  community  is  pro- 
ceeding under  a  court  order  at  ,the 
present  time  to  remedy  something  that 
took  place  in  the  past,  in  my  opl^on 
that  would  have  to  continue.  i 

I  cannot  tell  the  Senator  what  thejsit- 
uation  would  be  in  a  particular  city  or 
town.  Each  area  would  have  to  be]  ex- 
amined on  its  own.  From  my  knowledge 
of  what  is  taking  place,  together  fith 
the  Census  and  HEW  figures.  I  thinly  we 
are  finding  the  South  urbanizing  along 
the  northern  patterns,  and  to  that  extent 
exactly  the  same  procedures  would  pre- 
vail in  those  areas  in  the  North  and  in 
the  South. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  occurs  to  the  Jupior 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  this  caiinot 
be  a  truly  uniform  plan  when  it  leives 
the  metropolitan  areas  outside  of  the 
South  14  years  to  come  up  even  to  aj  50- 
percent  racial  balance,  whereas  the  i|iet- 
ropolitan  areas  In  the  South  have  alrdadj- 
been  required  to  desegregate  practidally 
100  percent  on  a  racial  balance. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  shall  yield  in  ji 
second. 

My  understanding  is  that  there  1^ 
area  In  the  South  today  or  in  the  N^ 
In  which  desegregation  is  taking 
on  a  metropolitan  basis  between  sepa|-ate 
school  districts.  Desegregation  now  tfkes 
place  on  a  distrlct-by-district  baals.  T^at 
I  conceive  should  be  done  on  a  mejtro- 
politan  basis  is  much  different  from  any- 
thing that  has  been  done  in  the  bast. 
because  the  dlstrict-by-distrlct  bas^  is 
not  working  in  the  North,  and  it  Willi  not 
work  in  the  South,  either,  in  the  futture. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Supreme  Court,  In  a 
decision  handed  down  today,  is  order- 
ing a  restructuring  of  districts,  which  ^ 
effect  would  involve  the  metropolitan;  de- 
segregation that  the  Senator  is  referHng 
to.  [ 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota.  j 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  like  to  repeat 
a  point,  that  the  Supreme  Court,  exfcept 
in  an  unusual  instance,  has  neveij  is- 
sued a  decision  affecting  more  than' one 
school  district.  The  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg case,  to  which  the  Senator  miikes 
reference,  is  a  single  county-wide  school 
district,  and  the  case  is  limited  to  tihat. 

The  pending  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  goes  far  be- 
yond what  the  Supreme  Court  has  n»led. 
and  asks  us  to  affirm  a  national  policy 
of  a  metropolitan  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  think  the  decisions  of  the  Cburt 
are,  for  all  practical  pxuiposes,  irrelel^ant 
to  the  proposal  now  pending. 

There  have  been  a  few  cases  where  a 
local  school  district  has  redrawn  its  dis- 


trict lines  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
a  discriminatory  separation  of  the  races. 
In  that  case — and  such  cases  are  very 
rare — ths  Court  has  said  that  the  re- 
drawing itself  was  an  act  of  discrimina- 
tion and  has  abolished  it.  But,  by  and 
large,  the  Supreme  Court  almost  unani- 
mously has  assumed  exist  Jig  district  lines 
and  has  limited  its  orders  to  a  certain 
district. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  fact  remains,  though, 
that  in  large  population  centers  of  the 
South  desegregation  almost  en  a  racial 
balance  has  been  ordered,  r/hereas  un- 
der the  Senator's  plan,  in  a  metropolitan 
district,  it  would  require  only  one-tenth 
of  a  50-percent  racial  balance  desegrega- 
tion annually  throughout  the  district, 
starting  4  years  hence. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  he 
is  incorrect  in  saying  that  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  school  system  was  a  single 
district.  The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
school  system  was  under  the  control  of 
a  single  governing  body,  but  there  were 
numerous  districts  in  the  city  of  Char- 
lotte and  in  Mecklenburg  County,  and 
the  effort  of  the  school  board  there  was 
to  establish  a  system  by  geographic  zon- 
ing or  districts  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
disrupting  the  family  arrangements  and 
management  of  10,000  or  15,000  homes 
in  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  County, 
and  upsetting  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
little  children. 

We  apparently  have  that  judgment 
confirmed  today,  by  events  which  show 
man's  inhumanity  to  man,  in  this  re- 
spect, especially  toward  little  children. 
Under  that  decree,  little  children,  black 
and  white,  in  the  elementary  schools,  are 
required  to  leave  their  homes,  in  many 
cases,  as  early  as  6:30  in  the  morning, 
and  many  of  them  do  not  return  to  their 
homes  until  6:30  in  the  evening.  I  think 
that  when  we  make  little  children  the 
pawns  in  this  fight,  we  are  doing  a  gross 
injustice. 

They  said,  "You  have  got  to  do  all 
these  things  to  prove  that  you  no  longer 
exclude  people  from  schools  on  account 
of  their  race."  But  as  one  of  the  com- 
mentators on  this  subject  has  stated,  it 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  send  out 
the  police  force  and  round  up  black  and 
white  adult  citizens,  and  compel  them 
to  go  svrtmming  together  in  a  public 
bathing  pool,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
batliing  pool  has  been  desegregated.  I 
think  that  is  the  sort  of  tiling  we  have. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  questions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yields  the  floor,  I  should  like  to 
obtain  recognition  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I 
spoke  on  the  measure  now  before  the 


Senate  (S.  1557) .  and  in  my  remarks.  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  had  the  public  school 
systems  in  the  South  under  its  thumb 
for  nearly  17  years,  but  not  once  in  that 
time  has  It  provided  a  definitive  state- 
ment of  what  the  Constitution  does  or 
does  not  require  with  respect  to  the  de- 
segregation process. 

As  I  stated,  in  this  connection,  in 
Northcross  against  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Mempiiis,  Teim.,  city  schools,  decided 
March  9,  1970 — and  that  date  is  sigiiifl. 
cant — Chief  Justice  Burger  pointed  out 
that  there  were  three  areas  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  had  failed  to  rule  in  the 
matter  of  desegregation  of  public  schools. 
Those  three  questions,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  Chief  Justice  more  than  a  year  ago. 
were,  first,  whether  or  not  a  strict  racial 
balance  in  the  public  schools  must  be  re- 
quired; second,  whether  school  district 
lines  may  or  might  be  altered;  and  third, 
whether  transportation  or  busing  could 
or  might  be  used  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  prior  decisions  of  the  Court. 

I  pointed  out  that  on  yesterday, 
April  19,  1971,  more  than  1  year  there- 
after, these  questions  still  had  not  been 
answered  and  I  stated : 

In  other  words,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Is  saying  that  the  Supreme 
Court  alter  16  years  ol  fumbling  with  these 
Important  questlonfl,  still  has  not  decided; 
First,  Whether  any  particular  racial  balance 
must  be  achieved  In  the  schools;  second,  to 
what  extent  school  districts  and  zones  may 
or  must  be  altered  as  a  constitutional  mat- 
ter; and  third,  to  what  extent  transportation 
may  or  must  be  provided  to  achieve  the  ends 
sought  by  prior  holdings  of  the  Court. 

I  pointed  out,  too,  that  many  Members 
of  Congress  are  fed  up  with  this  monu- 
mental hypocrisy,  to  wliich  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
referred  on  more  than  one  occasion,  of 
having  a  dual  Federal  policy  with  regard 
to  desegregation  of  public  schools,  one 
that  demands  immediate  desegregation 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  South,  but 
which  fosters,  encourages,  and  protects 
the  segregated  schools  of  the  North. 

As  I  stated,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress— and  this  certainly  includes  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama — "are  fed 
up  with  this  'monumental  hypocrisy,' 
and  they  are  fed  up  with  the  inability  or 
unwillingness  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
confounded  and  confused  by  its  own 
Court-created  chaos,  to  point  the  way  to 
a  constitutionally  acceptable  national 
school  desegregation  policy." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  refer  to  the  case  of 
Green  against  Coimty  School  Board  of 
New  Kent  County.  Va.  Did  not  the  school 
board  in  that  case  lay  aside  all  vestiges 
of  State  imposed  segregation,  and  open 
the  only  two  schools  it  had  to  its  school- 
children, black  and  white,  giving  each 
child,  whether  he  was  black  or  whether 
he  was  white,  the  right  to  select  the 
school  of  his  choice? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  And  did  not  the  little 
schoolchildren  of  New  Kent  County  ex- 
ercise their  freedom  of  choice  in  a  man- 
ner which  seems  to  comport  with  the  law 
of  nature,  as  I  have  observed  that  law 
In  operation  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  in  that  the  great  majority  of  white 
children  elected  to  go  to  a  school  where 
other  white  children  went,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  black  children,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  freedom,  elected  to  go  to 
a  school  attended  largely  by  members  of 
their  race? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  did  not  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  an  opin- 
ion, hold  in  substance,  regardless  of  the 
legal  jargon  in  which  the  opinion  was 
written,  that  since  the  little  children, 
black  and  white,  had  not  exercised  their 
freedom  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
undefined  notions  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  imposed  upon  the 
school  board  the  duty  to  rob  these 
little  schoolchildren,  black  and  white, 
of  their  freedom,  and  to  take  whatever 
methods  might  be  necessary  to  coerce 
these  little  children  black  and  white, 
into  attending  schools  in  racial  mixtures 
pleasing  to  the  wholly  undefined  notions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  in  that  case  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  outlaw  a  freedom  of  choice 
plan  per  se,  but,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  points  out, 
inasmuch  as  they  did  not  come  up  to 
this  undefined  notion  that  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  thought  they 
ought  to  come  up  to,  the  court  said  that 
this  particular  plan  was  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  did  they  not  hold,  in 
substance,  that  the  little  schoolchildren 
of  New  Kent  County  could  not  have  free- 
dom unless  they  exercised  their  freedom, 
not  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  themselves, 
but  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  the  im- 
deflned  and  unstated  notions  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  was  the  effect  of 
that  decision. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  think  that  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  freedom  of  any  group  of  Ameri- 
cans, whether  they  be  schoolchildren  or 
any  other  group  of  Americans,  hangs 
upon  such  a  tenuous  and  arbitrary 
thread  that  they  cannot  have  liberty 
unless  they  please  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  certainly  should  not  so 
hang. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  pointing  out  these  in- 
teresting facts  regarding  this  decision. 

Yesterday,  when  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  called  on  the  Supreme 
Court  to  hand  down  some  decisions 
toucliing  on  these  questions,  he  did  not 
know  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  give 
such  a  prompt  answer  to  his  plea.  He 
might  say  that,  not  having  read  the  five 
opinions  carefully  at  this  time,  not  hav- 
ing had  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  he  does 
note  ttiat,  sis  to  one  aspect  of  these  three 
questions,  the  Justices  apparently  have 
ruled  that  no  ratio  of  a  mathematical 


nicety  is  required  In  order  to  comply 
with  their  preconceived  notions  of  what 
constitutes  desegregation  of  the  public 
schools. 

As  to  whether  these  decisions  will  leave 
these  questions  in  a  clear  state  of  defini- 
tion, the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  greatly  skeptical.  He  feels  that  we  will 
still  have  this  Court-created  chaos  re- 
sulting from  their  present  attempts  to 
better  define  what  their  view  of  the  de- 
segregation process  requires.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  study  these  opinions  and 
see  just  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  on  the  other  points. 

As  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
stated  time  and  again  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  that  he  applauds  the  sincerity  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cormect- 
Icut.  He  applauds  his  condemnation  of 
the  monumental  hypocrisy  that  exists  in 
areas  outside  the  South.  He  applauds  his 
effort  to  provide  a  uniform  national  pol- 
icy for  desegregation  of  the  public 
schools.  North  and  South. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis*,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin),  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  liave  said  many  times, 
"Give  us  a  uniform  system,  one  that  ap- 
plies to  the  North  and  the  South  alike, 
something  they  can  live  with,  and  we  will 
be  glad,  in  good  faith,  to  seek  to  comply 
with  any  such  uniform  pohcy."  For  that 
matter,  unfair  as  this  dual  policy  Is  con- 
cerned, I  submit  that  the  people  of  the 
South  have  comphed — and  they  are  com- 
plying— in  good  faith  with  whatever  the 
courts  say  is  required  of  them,  no  matter 
how  unjust,  no  matter  how  discrimina- 
tory against  the  people  of  the  South 
these  policies  of  HEW  and  these  rulings 
of  the  Federal  court  are. 

A  few  moments  ago,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  asked  the  distin- 
gul.shed  Senator  from  Connecticut 
whether,  under  his  plan  for  the  desegre- 
gation of  the  metropolian  areas.  North 
and  South,  that  would  set  sttmdards  in 
lieu  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  and  the 
present  degree  of  desegregation  that  now 
exists  in  areas  in  the  South,  and  he  said, 
"No." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  There  la  no  way  that 
legislation — whether  it  be  my  amend- 
ment or  someone  else's — can  undo  or 
change  what  has  taken  place  between 
the  years  1954  and  the  present  time  un- 
der constitutional  mandate.  We  cannot 
substitute  new  rules  here  for  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  or  for  the  or- 
ders handed  down  by  district  coui-t  after 
district  court. 

I  would  be  more  than  willing  to  com- 
bine the  Stennis  amendment  and  the 
Ribicoff  amendment.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  be  on  the 
floor  and  amend  my  proposal  by  adding 
to  it  the  so-called  Stennis  amendment, 
from  the  time  my  bill  was  implemented 
in  the  future  there  would  be  a  uniform 
policy  applying  to  the  entire  Nation.  At 
the  present  time,  with  a  failure  to  put  the 


Stennis  amendment  and  the  Ribicoff 
amendment  together,  there  may  be  some 
variations. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  even  with  {uiopUon 
of  the  Ribicoff  proposal,  if  the  Supreme 
Court  ultimately  rules  that  de  f  sw:to  seg- 
regation is  unconstitutional  and  wrong, 
the  Supreme  Court,  through  northern 
Federal  district  courts,  could  go  into  any 
district  and  order  that  district  to  de- 
segregate on  the  same  basis  it  has  or- 
dered de  jure  desegregation  in  the 
Southern  States. 

But  my  proposal  is  on  a  metropolitan 
basis.  Once  the  bill  became  law,  the 
North  and  the  South  would  be  treated 
equally.  There  is  no  way  I  can  change 
what  has  taken  place  before  1971. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  point  that  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  making  could 
possibly  be  illustrated  in  this  fashion:  to 
compare  the  northern  school  districts 
and  the  southern  school  districts  to 
track  men  in  a  100-yard  dash.  We  would 
have  to  picture  the  southern  school  dis- 
tricts about  90  yards  toward  the  tajie  and 
the  northern  school  districts  about  5 
yards  back  of  the  starting  line,  and  we 
would  find  that  the  southern  districts 
lacked  only  about  10  percent  of  having 
complete  desegregation;  whereas,  the 
northern  districts — sis  pointed  out  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yesterday,  there  is  more  segregation  In 
the  North  this  year  than  last  year  or  the 
year  before — would  be  some  5  yards  be- 
hind the  starting  point.  So  there  is  no 
chance  of  ever  getting  them  up  to  an 
equal  point  imder  the  amendment  of- 
ered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
fact  remains  that  we  have  a  condition 
that  exists  now,  and  we  Eu-e  discussing 
what  to  do  for  the  future.  Neither  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  nor  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  can  imdc  the  past.  All 
we  can  hope  to  do  Is  try,  for  the  future, 
to  have  a  sense  of  equality  and  a  sense 
of  fairness  nationwide. 

As  I  said  during  debate  last  year  on 
the  Stennis  amendment,  and  during  de- 
bate at  the  present  time,  the  South  has 
made  greater  progress  toward  integrat- 
ing its  schools  than  the  North  has  done. 
But,  as  I  tried  to  point  out  with  the 
census  figures,  the  South  will  soon  be 
back  again  to  where  the  North  Is,  be- 
cause the  South  now  is  going  through  the 
same  changes  in  housing  and  urbaniza- 
tion that  the  North  has.  Thus,  as  far  as 
the  future  is  concerned,  they  will  both 
be  treated  alike. 

I  am  asking  that  now,  at  least,  the 
North  begin  desegregating.  I  cannot  con- 
dcsie  or  excuse  the  fact  that  many  of  us  In 
the  North,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
have  continually  pointed  our  fingers  at 
the  Soutti  and  donanded  standards  of 
desegregation  from  the  South  that  many 
of  us  In  the  North  are  imwllllng  to  ac- 
cept. I  must  confess  that  I  am  cxirloua 
how  many  Senators  who  have  been  In  the 
forefront  demanding  desegregation  In 
Southern  schools  will  vote  on  my  pro- 
posal which  will  be  a  step  forward  In  the 
Northern  States  toward  achieving  the 
desegregation  that  they  have  demanded 
over  the  past  20  years  for  the  Southern 
States.  A  . 
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I  do  not  know  what  their  vote  will  be, 
but  I  am  sure  that  there  is  great  curios- 
ity to  see  how  many  of  the  advocates  of 
civil  rights  and  desegregation  will  vote, 
now  that  It  will  affect  them  in  the  f^tm-e 
as  it  hEis  affected  the  South  in  the  p^st^ 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  wants  to  assure  the  di$tin- 
gxiished  Senator  from  Connecticut  that 
there  is  great  admiration  for  hi4i  in 
this  Senator's  home  State  and  throjigh- 
out  the  entire  southern  region.  Wei  ad- 
mire his  political  courage  and  his  ^eat 
statesmanship.  We  appreciate  his  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  some  olj  the 
problems  that  affect  the  people  of|  our 
region. 

7Ti9  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
been  advised  that  there  is  going  t*  be, 
In  all  likelihood,  a  motion  made  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  offeren  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. The  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama wishes  to  advise  the  dlstlnguj^ed 
Senator  from  Connecticut  that  he  will 
vote  against  that  motion  to  table  because 
he,  too,  would  like  to  see  how  many  of 
the  distinguished  Members  of  this  body 
will  vote  on  a  bona  fide  amendmeitt  to 
bring  some  measure  of  desegregatlqn  to 
the  school  systems  outside  the  South. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  jrield  further,  I  must  iadd, 
however,  that  I  am  also  very  curioiis  as 
to  how  the  Senators  from  the  Southern 
States  will  vote  on  the  Rlblcoff  amend- 
ment as  well.  While  I  appreciate  their 
admiration,  I  have  stated  time  and  time 
again  that  it  is  immaterial  to  me  what 
the  motives  of  Senators  from  the  Sbuth 
may  be  for  supporting  the  Stekmis 
amendment. 

I  know  what  my  purposes  are.  1  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  for  lunl- 
formity.  If  we  are  going  to  have  natlbnal 
standards,  it  becomes  important  that 
Senators  from  the  South  vote  for  the 
Ribicoff  amendment  too,  because  now  we 
are  on  the  road  to  uniformity  and|  the 
way  we  can  really  get  uniformity,  in  |alr- 
ness,  would  be  the  combination  ofl  the 
Stennis  amendment  and  the  Rlblcoff 
amendment.  The  question  has  fyeen 
raised  time  and  time  again,  "Will: you 
support  the  Stennis  amendment  this 
year?"  and  I  have  said  that  I  woujd.  I 
would  hope  that  Senators  from  the 
South,  those  who  have  been  pleading 
for  the  same  treatment  for  the  North, 
will  see  in  the  Ribicoff  amendment  an 
opportunity  finally  to  have  a  unlilorm 
system.  1 

Without  my  amendment,  we  will  Con- 
tinue (HJerating  in  the  South  on  a  de  jjure 
basis  and  in  the  North  on  a  de  fiicto 
basis.  If  the  Supreme  Court  rules  gome 
day  that  de  facto  segregation  is  cons^tu- 
tlonal,  then  the  North  wUl  continuje  to 
become  more  and  more  segregated  while 
the  South  will  be  desegregated.  I  have 
felt  aU  along  that  this  would!  be 
unalloyed  tragedy  for  the  future  of^  the 
Nation  because  it  can  only  lead  to  aiisut- 
heid.  Apartheid  is  a  grave  problem, 
whether  it  is  in  South  Africa  or  ini  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  thatiany 
nation  can  survive  when  a  substantial 
minority  of  its  pecHJle  are  closed  oft  In 
ghettos,  surrounded,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  by  their  own  "Chinese  Wkll." 


My  amendment,  gives  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  prevent  that.  There  are  those 
who  take  exception.  They  do  not  like 
some  features  of  my  amendment.  I  have 
said  time  and  time  again  that,  if  some- 
one does  not  like  my  amendment,  let 
them  come  up  with  a  suggested  change 
or  a  suggested  amendment. 

All  I  know  is  that,  for  1  solid  year,  my 
staff  and  I  have  struggled  to  produce  a 
proposal  that  we  thought  would  be  fair. 
We  have  asked  for  advice  from  knowl- 
edgeable people  throughout  the  Nation. 
Draft  after  draft  has  been  prepared  in 
our  oflace  and  we  finally  came  up  with 
this  proposal.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  per- 
fect. It  does  not  have  all  the  answers. 
But  I  have  yet  to  meet  someone  who  does 
not  like  my  proposal  who  has  come  up 
with  a  suggested  alternative. 

We  have  read  about  the  tiuTnoil  in 
Newark.  We  know  of  the  large  percent- 
age of  black  students  in  Chicago  and 
Detroit — in  fact,  in  every  city  we  know 
of  the  Increasing  percentage  of  blacks. 
In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  in  Hart- 
ford, Bridgeport,  and  New  Haven,  it  is 
obvious  that  any  formula  we  would  pro- 
vide for  a  single  school  district  could  not 
have  any  semblance  of  fairness  to  it  be- 
cause, tMislcally,  school  districts  in  most 
of  the  northern  States  are  on  a  citywlde 
basis.  That  is  the  district.  It  Is  unlike 
some  of  the  districts  in  the  South  which 
at  the  present  time  include  a  central  city 
amd  some  of  the  surrounding  areas. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  feel  that 
this  amendment  would  provide  the  ex- 
clusive method  of  providing  for  desegre- 
gation of  the  public  schools  in  the  metro- 
politan areas,  with  the  proviso  that 
where  desegregation  has  proceeded  be- 
yond that  point,  that  point  would  still  be 
maintained? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Let  us  look  at  the 
problem  In  large  cities.  The  only  way  we 
can  desegregate  the  big  cities  In  the 
United  States  is  to  Include  their  metro- 
politan areas. 

It  becomes  obvious  that  what  has  been 
taking  place  in  city  after  dty  is  a  flight 
of  the  whites  from  the  cities  to  the  sub- 
urbs with  the  cities  becoming  blacker 
and  blacker. 

Washington,  D.C.,  has  a  school  pjopula- 
tion  that  is  95  percent  black.  No  system 
we  could  possibly  devise  could  provide 
any  chance  of  desegregating  the  schools 
in  Washington  imless  we  involved  the 
suburbs  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Thus,  unless  we  desegregrate  on  a  met- 
ropohtan  basis,  we  will  not  have  a  deseg- 
regated school  system  but  a  more  segre- 
grated  school  system.  As  I  stated  yester- 
day, it  would  be  separate  and  unequal.  As 
the  cities  are  becoming  poorer  and  poor- 
er, and  the  people  there  are  losing  jobs 
to  those  in  the  suburbs,  more  and  more 
blacks  keep  moving  in  smd  the  whites 
keep  moving  out.  Soon  what  we  will  have 
will  be  school  districts  in  the  North  100 
percent  black  and  school  districts  100 
percent  white.  If  we  believe  that  segre- 
gated school  districts  are  wrong  and  that 
segregated  education  is  bad,  the  only  way 
w«  can  eUminate  it  Is  on  a  metropolitan 
basis. 

We  tried  to  develop  a  vehicle  to  accom- 
plish this  goal.  If  someone  has  a  better 
idea,  I  will  be  happy  to  support  it.  But, 


so  far,  no  one  has  come  up  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  is  preferable  or  that  will  do 
the  job  better  than  my  proposal. 

Along  that  line,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  who  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Edu- 
cation Opportunity,  after  spending  a  year 
studying  all  the  proposals  now  supports 
the  Ribicoff  proposal.  I  am  sure  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Minnesota,  if  he  felt 
there  were  a  preferable  vehicle,  would  not 
hesitate  to  come  up  with  a  substitute  to 
my  proposal. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  understand  that  the  Su- 
preme  Court  has  niled  that  de  jure  seg- 
regation Is  unconstitutional  and  de  facto 
segregation  is  constitutional.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  do  not  recall  that  they  have  used 
those  terms  at  all.  However,  in  talking  of 
the  Court-created  chaos,  if  the  Supreme 
Court  should  ever  rule  that  the  so-called 
de  facto  segregation  is  constitutional,  as 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  mentioned 
a  moment  ago,  the  South,  where  deseg- 
regation has  taken  place,  has  in  some 
areas  resegregated.  Obviously,  that  would 
be  segregation  of  the  so-called  de  facto 
segregation  type. 

If  all  segregation  becomes  de  facto 
segregation,  then  we  would  have  100  per- 
cent segregated  schools  throughout  the 
country.  So,  that  would  certainly  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  something  must 
be  done  to  break  down  the  de  facto  segre- 
gation that  exists  in  the  North. 

There  is  no  reason  to  wait  until  the 
Supreme  Court  says  that  de  facto  seg- 
regation is  unconstitutional.  They  have 
already  said  that  segregation  is  uncon- 
stitutional because  it  provides,  they  say, 
an  inferior  type  of  education  and  there- 
fore does  not  give  equal  protection  under 
the  law. 

It  wo;ild  seem  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  an  attack  oiight  to  be 
made  on  the  segregation  that  exists  in 
the  North,  whether  it  be  de  jure  or  de 
facto.  And  if  the  Supreme  Court  rules 
that  de  facto  segregation  is  constitution- 
al, well  and  good.  We  have  de  facto  seg- 
regation ourselves  down  South. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  already  getting  it.  Basically 
the  South  is  on  its  way  to  having  de  facto 
segregation. 

As  I  said  last  year  and  as  I  have  said 
this  year,  the  South  is  going  through  the 
same  experience  the  North  has  already 
had.  Until  recent  years,  housing  patterns 
In  the  South  were  much  less  segregated 
than  housing  patterns  in  the  North.  Un- 
til recent  years,  blacks  were  scattered 
throughout  southern  neighborhoods.  The 
northerners,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
special  ghettoized  situation  in  their  hous- 
ing that  the  South  had  not  known.  How- 
ever, once  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  the  decision  in  the  Brown  case, 
the  South  started  to  duplicate  the  sit- 
uation we  had  in  the  North.  Whites 
started  to  move  to  the  suburbs.  Southern 
cities  began  to  be  blacker  and  blacker. 

I  need  not  tell  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama or  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina what  has  taken  place  in  their  towns 
or  their  areas.  They  have  seen  it  as  well 
as  I  or  anyone  else.  With  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  South,  the  South  will  have 
de  facto  segregation  pretty  soon. 
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I  do  not  know  what  the  Supreme  Court 
will  do  in  the  future,  but  it  would  be 
tragic  if  the  Supreme  Court  were  not  to 
strike  down  segregation  in  the  North.  I 
see  no  difference  between  de  jure  and  de 
facto  segregation.  They  are  both  wrong. 

The  Supreme  Court  says  that  de  jure 
segregation  is  wrong.  I  think  that  they 
must  say  that  de  facto  segregation  is  also 
wrong. 

I  do  not  understand  the  implications  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  to- 
day. 

I  have  a  copy  of  an  item  that  Just  ap- 
peared on  the  wire,  if  I  may  read  it.  It 
reads : 

"Desegregation  plans  cannot  be  limited  to 
tlie  walk-in  school,"  said  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren E.  Burger  In  announcing  the  most  Im- 
portant ruling  of  the  term. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Co\irt  held  fixed 
racial  ratios  are  not  required  In  all  the 
schools  of  a  community. 

As  Biurger  said: 

"The  constitutional  command  to  desegre- 
gate schools  does  not  mean  that  every  school 
in  every  community  must  always  reflect  the 
racial  composition  of  the  school  system  as  a 
whole." 

However,  the  Court  ruled  valid  the  use  of 
a  white-black  ratio  system  for  schools  In 
Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  County.  N.C. 

"The  very  limited  use  of  mathematical 
ratios  was  within  the  equitable  remedial  dis- 
cretion of  the  district  court,"  said  the  Chief 
Justice. 

In  all  respects  the  Court  was  unanlmotis  as 
It  ruled  on  school  cases  from  Mobile  County, 
Ala.,  and  Clarke  County,  Ga.,  as  well  as  the 
Charlotte  case. 

I  suppose  it  depends  on  one  circum- 
stance or  another.  We  can  have  a  fixed 
ratio  or  not  have  a  fixed  ratio.  Whatever 
the  district  judge  says  Is  right.  There  Is 
no  general  rule,  as  I  say,  so  far. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
That  is  the  court-created  chaos  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama  is  talking 
about. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
use  of  a  mathematical  ratio  is  within 
the  discretion  of  the  district  judge.  Since 
we  can  apparently  have  a  ratio,  I  am  say- 
ing, let  us  adopt  a  uniform,  metropoUtan 
proposal.  Let  us  establish  a  goal  that 
each  and  every  school  district  in  a  metro- 
politan area  should  have  a  percentage  of 
minority  group  children  equal  to  one- 
half  the  percentage  of  minority  group 
children  in  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 
Then  we  will  have  a  fixed  ratio  that  will 
apply  all  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  right  to 
complain  about  the  Supreme  Court,  be- 
cause we  have  placed  all  of  our  burdens 
on  its  back.  Let  us  begin  to  do  the  legis- 
lating here  instead  of  complaining  when 
we  are  not  saUsfied  with  the  legislative 
process  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court 
should  be  a  judicial  body  and  not  a  leg- 
islative body.  However,  since  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  failed  to  legis- 
late about  desegregation,  we  have  placed 
the  burden  of  legislating  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  hands  down 
a  decision  that  we  are  unhappy  about,  we 
complain  and  condemn  the  Justices.  The 
Supreme  Court  should  not  be  condemned. 
Jne  blame  should  fall  on  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  because  we  have 
ducked  the  issue  and  yet  we  complain 


about  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
if  we  are  unhappy  with  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  is  not  the 
fimdamental  trouble  in  the  courts  today 
the  fact  that  the  courts  look  upon  de 
facto  segregation  in  the  South  as  de  jure 
segregation? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  has  not  been  any  de 
jure  segregation  in  the  South  since  it 
was  outlawed  in  1954. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  perhaps  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion that  exists  in  the  city  of  Charlotte, 
N.C.  The  city  of  Charlotte,  N.C,  has  de 
facto  segregation.  The  black  people  live 
in  certain  areas  and  the  white  people  live 
in  certain  areas.  Yet,  they  call  It  de  jure 
segregation.  In  other  words,  de  facto 
segregation  In  the  South  is  equivalent 
to  de  jure  segregation. 

No  better  illustration  can  be  found  of 
this  than  the  city  of  Charlotte.  The  city 
of  Charlotte  is  a  very  progressive  city.  It 
has  attempted  to  implement  in  good 
faith  the  decision  in  the  Brown  case.  Yet, 
because  the  black  people  live  In  one  sec- 
tion and  the  white  people  Uve  in  another 
section,  and  because  the  city  of  Char- 
lotte is  located  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line  and  south  of  the  Potomac 
River,  de  facto  segregation  in  the  city  of 
Charlotte  is  held  to  be  segregation  In 
violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  lot 
of  admiration  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  for  pointing  out 
that  we  do  have  a  dual  system.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  him  that  if  segregated 
schools  are  a  psychological  handicap  for 
a  black  child,  they  are  just  as  much  a 
handicap  for  him  whether  they  are  the 
result  of  de  jure  segregation  or  de  facto 
segregation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  com- 
plaint about  the  Supreme  Court  Is  that 
it  perverts  a  very  simple  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  the  equal  protection  clause, 
which  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  imderstandable  provisions  of  the 
Con^tution.  As  a  result,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  complicated  simplicity  with 
some  of  its  decisions. 

The  equal  protection  clause  states  that 
no  State  shall  deny  any  person  within 
its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  This  means  that  a  State  can- 
not treat  differently  by  law  or  by  State 
action  persons  similarly  situated.  In 
other  words,  it  means  the  State  must 
treat  everybody  In  like  circumstances  In 
like  manner. 

There  is  no  possible  system  for  as- 
signing children  to  public  schools  which 
is  more  in  harmony  with  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  than  a  freedom-of-choice 
system,  as  it  is  called  in  the  South,  or  an 
open  enrollment  system,  as  It  is  called  in 
the  learned  city  of  Boston.  That  is  true 
because  when  the  school  board  says  to 
the    schoolchildren    under    Its    charge, 


"You  may  go  to  the  school  of  yoiu-  choice 
regardless  of  your  race,"  It  is  treating 
everybody  in  like  circiunstances  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner,  and  no  amount 
of  judicial  sophistry  can  erase  the  fact 
that  freedom  of  choice  or  open  enr<^- 
ment  is  in  harmony  with  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
presents  many  serious  problems  for  the 
Senate. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  when 
Congress  enacted  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  it  committed  a  ter- 
rible offense  against  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  In  saying  this,  I  do 
not  make  any  reference  to  the  14th 
amendment.  I  refer  to  the  first  amend- 
ment. The  first  amendment  states  that 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof. 

I  submit  that  under  that  provision  of 
the  Constitution  it  is  improper,  and  I  as- 
sert unconstitutional,  for  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  which  authorizes  an  institu- 
tion to  take  tax  money  and  discriminate 
against  anybody  in  Its  use  on  account  of 
his  religion.  The  first  amendment  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  tax  moneys  for  the  sup- 
port of  religious  institutions;  that  is,  in- 
stitutions wlilch  are  concerned  with  the 
teaching  of  religion. 

The  first  amendment  is  also  concerned 
with  freedom  of  religion;  and  I  assert 
that  any  statute  which  authorises  any 
Institution  to  receive  tax  money  and  use 
that  tax  money  in  carrying  on  a  program 
which  discriminates  against  any  person 
on  account  of  his  religion  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

When  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was 
passed  it  contained  a  provision  in  every 
title  except  title  VI  which  stated  in  ex- 
press words  that  it  prohibited  discrimi- 
nation in  public  schools,  in  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation,  in  employment,  and 
in  all  other  areas  covered  by  the  act 
which  was  based  upon  a  person's  race,  or 
his  color,  or  his  religion,  or  his  national 
origin.  But  for  many  years  there  have 
been  those  who  were  not  willing  to  have 
religious  institutions  depend  upon  the 
voluntary  gifts  of  their  adherents  for 
the  support  of  their  activities,  and  those 
who  have  this  view  have  been  attempting 
to  give  these  religious  institutions  ac- 
cess to  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  support  the 
activities  of  rehgious  institutions  So 
when  Congress  adopted  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  came  to  the  enactment 
of  title  VI.  which  deals  with  programs 
and  activities  supported  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  Federal  tax  moneys,  it  provided 
that  the  only  kind  of  discrimination 
which  would  be  penalized  in  the  use  of 
those  moneys  would  be  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  or  color,  or  national 
origin. 

It  might  as  well  have  done  what  It  did 
do  and  said.  "We  hereby  authorize  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  religion." 
That  was  done  deliberately  so  that  Con- 
gress could  permit  Federal  agencies  and 
departments  to  wink  at  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and  permit  In- 
stitutions to  receive  tax  moneys  for  re- 
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llglous  purposes  and  discriminate  against 
people  who  do  not  worship  Almighty 
God  in  precisely  the  same  way  those  in- 
stitutions believe  Almighty  God  should 
be  worshipped. 

This  bill  represents  a  major  eflprt  to 
violate  the  first  amendment  and  t«  make 
tax  moneys  available  for  the  lise  of 
schools  supported  and  controlled  ^y  re- 
ligious institutions.  It  has  a  lot  of j  pious 
protestations  on  the  basis  of  rac^,  Mr. 
President,  such  as  that  you  cannqt  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race,  co^or,  or 
national  origin  in  the  operation  of  any 
school  activity,  but  it  expressly  prpvldes 
in  many  sections  that  srou  can  di$crim- 
tnate  against  anyone  on  account  lof  his 
religion.  j 

I  introduced  an  amendment  yesterday 
which  I  propose  to  call  up  at  tiie  ap- 
propriate time  that  wUl  strike  out!  every 
provision  of  this  bill  which  undertakes 
to  make  the  money  of  taxpayers  avail- 
able for  the  support  of  schools  operated 
by  religious  institutions. 

I  contend  that  it  Is  not  only  unconsti- 
tutional but  also  it  is  tyrannical  lo  tax 
Protestants  and  Jews  for  the  support  of 
Catholic  schools.  I  maintain  thaf  It  is 
not  only  unconstitutional,  but  it  Is  ty- 
rannical to  tax  Catholics  and  Jefrs  for 
support  of  Protestant  schools.  I  Main- 
tain it  is  not  only  unconstitutional  but 
tyrannical  to  tax  Jews  for  the  support  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  schools.  I  ^naln- 
tain  it  is  likewise  not  only  imcoristltu- 
tional  but  tyrannical  to  tax  agnostics  or 
even  Infidels  to  support  Catholic,  Jewish, 
or  Protestant  institutions  teaching  their 
respective  religions.  1 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  phrased  the 
statute  of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom, 
he  said  that —  I 

It  Is  both  sinful  and  tyrannical  to  ^mpel 
a  ooan  to  make  contributions  of  mo4ey  for 
the  dissemination  of  rellgrlous  doctrines 
which  he  disbelieves.  | 

His  protege,  James  MadisonJ  who 
pOoted  the  Virginia  statute  of  religious 
freedom  through  the  Legislature  df  Vir- 
ginia, stated  that — 

We  had  better  resist  the  first  Indurslon 
upon  our  liberties.  : 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  prpvldes 
that  tax  moneys  can  be  taken  |  from 
Americans  of  all  religions  and  of  bo  re- 
ligions for  private  schools  conducted  by 
religioojs  institutions  just  as  they  can  be 
taken  for  the  public  schools  of  the  $tate8. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  I  prepared, 
and  introduced  on  yesterday,  a  proposed 
amendment,  which  I  shall  call  up  |at  the 
appropriate  time,  amendment  No^  45  to 
S.  1557,  which  strikes  from  the  bill  every 
provision  which  undertakes  to  violate 
the  first  amendment  to  the  ConstiJtution 
of  the  United  States. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  complete  copy 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  ajt  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  amendment 
No.  45  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amzitdmxitt  No.  46 
On  pttge  18,  line  1.  strike  out  "and  |>nvate 
nonprofit" 


On  page  18,  line  0,  strike  out  "and 
nonprofit". 


srlvate 


On  page  18,  line  11,  strike  out  "nonpublic" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "public". 

On  page  19,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
out  through  the  words  "section  5"  In  line  9 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(A)  local  educational  agencies  eligible  for 
assistance  under  section  6  to  develop  cur- 
ricula". 

On  page  19,  strike  out  lines  19  through  21. 

On  page  19,  line  22,  strike  out  "(C)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(B)". 

On  page  19,  line  25,  beginning  with  the 
word  "clauses"  strike  out  through  line  3  on 
page  20  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "clause 

(A)". 

On  page  20,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "clause 
(C)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "clause  (B)". 

On  page  20,  line  11,  strike  out  "clause 
(C) "  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "clause  (B)". 

On  page  20,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike 
out  through  line  6  on  page  21  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(2)  (A)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  subsection  a  local 
educational  agency  must  establish  a  program 
or  project  committee  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (B),  which  will  fully 
participate  In  the  preparation  of  the  appU- 
catlon  under  this  subsection  and  In  the  im- 
plementation of  the  program  or  project  and 
Join  in  submitting  such  application." 

On  page  27,  strike  out  lines  10  through  21. 

Renumber  the  succeeding  paragraphs  In 
section  9(a)  accordingly. 

On  page  31,  line  12,  strike  out  "or  private 
nonprofit". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  pre- 
pared another  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  I  think  that  the  Federal 
Government  owes  exactly  the  same  obli- 
gation to  assist  in  promoting  the  educa- 
tion of  every  schoolchlld  in  this  Nation, 
regardless  of  his  race,  regardless  of  his 
language,  and  regardless  of  whether  he 
lives  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
Rivers  or  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
Rivers,  and  regardless  of  whether  he 
lives  east  of  the  Mississippi  or  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

So  I  have  prepared  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  In  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  adopt  it,  and  in  the 
hope  that  we  will  not  have  to  debate  all 
these  emotional  Issues  like  the  question 
of  Federal  tax  aid  to  parochial  schools, 
and  the  emotional  issue  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Federed  Government  to  brow- 
beat the  South. 

My  substitute,  which  I  had  printed  in 
the  record  this  morning,  would  provide 
for  equality  of  treatment  of  every  child 
in  the  United  States,  regardless  of  all 
matters  of  race  and  of  matters  of  reli- 
gion and  regardless  of  all  other  matters. 
It  would  strike  out  everything  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  substitute  an  entirely  different 
formula  for  the  distribution  of  the  $1.5 
billion.  Under  this  formula,  every  State 
in  the  Union,  north,  south,  east,  or 
west,  would  receive  an  absolute  grant 
from  the  Federal  Government,  free  from 
all  Federal  commands,  based  upon  the 
proportionate  number  of  schoolchildren 
it  has  enrolled  in  Its  public  schools  tn 
relation  to  the  number  of  schoolchildren 
enrolled  in  all  of  the  public  schools  of 
all  of  the  SO  States. 

My  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  would  be  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  President's  revenue-sharing 
proposals.  It  would  insure  equality  of 
treatment  for  schoolchildren  throughout 
the  entire  Nation,  and  it  would  Insure 


that  every  State  in  the  Union  would  be 
treated  exactly  alike  in  the  distribution 
of  those  Federal  funds. 

Furthermore,  its  adoption  would  sig- 
nify a  willingness  on  the  part  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  XJB.  Senate  to  readmit  Into 
the  Union  on  the  basis  of  equality  wiUi 
the  other  States  of  the  Union,  the  States 
which  happen  to  have  been  members  o< 
what  we  may  call  the  old  Confederacy.  I 
think  It  is  high  time  that  we  put  an  end 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
browbeating  one  section  of  the  country 
and  making  a  whipping  boy  of  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  because  it  is  political- 
ly profitable  in  some  areas  to  do  so. 

I  have  to  confess  that  during  the  17 
years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  have  seen  the  area  from  which  I 
come  continuously  browbeaten  by  legis- 
lative enactments.  I  have  seen  it  brow- 
beaten by  judicial  decisions.  Tliese  legis- 
lative actions  and  these  judicial  decisiont 
are  something  which  neither  the  Con- 
gress  nor  the  Court  has  dared  to  make 
applicable  to  other  sections  of  the  Nation. 

This  is  a  bill  aimed  at  the  South.  Every- 
thing in  this  bill  is  designed  to  integrate 
the  bodies  of  southern  schoolchildren, 
but  not  to  enlighten  their  minds.  There 
is  not  a  single  provision  in  the  bill  which 
has  as  its  primary  purpose  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  minds  of  any  of  the  school- 
children attending  any  of  the  schools 
under  the  auspices  of  any  of  the  local 
school  authorities  which  could  receive 
money  under  this  bill. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
actually  contains  a  provision  which  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  enlightenment  of 
the  minds  of  bright  and  diligent  students. 
I  refer  to  subsection  (C)  of  subsection 
(1)  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  5. 

This  provides: 

(d)  (1)  No  local  educational  agency  shall 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act  If 
it  has,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act— 

•  •  •  •  • 

(O)  In  conjunction  with  desegregation  or 
the  conduct  of  an  activity  described  In  sec- 
tion 5,  had  In  effect  any  procedure  for  the 
assignment  of  children  to  or  within  classes 
which  res\ilts  In  the  separation  of  minority 
group  from  nonminorlty  group  children  for 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  school  day. 

By  these  words,  the  bill  forbids  any 
special  Instruction  for  bright  or  gifted  or 
diligent  students  in  any  school  where  it 
happens  that  those  children  belong  to  a 
particular  race  or  are  of  a  i>articular  na- 
tional origin,  or  are  children  who  speak 
specified  languages,  If  the  giving  of  such 
special  Instructions  separates  minority 
and  nonminority  students  for  any  sub- 
stantial period  of  a  day.  And  I  would 
think  that,  since  schools  operate  about 
4  or  5  hours  a  day,  a  half  hour  or  even 
15  minutes  would  be  a  substantial  period 
of  a  day. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  says,  in  effect, 
that  no  school  system  can  receive  any 
money  imder  this  bill  if  it  has  at  any 
time  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill  had 
any  procedure  which  afforded  gifted  or 
diligent  students  an  opportunity  to  learn 
anything  more  than  it  undertakes  to 
teach  to  dull  or  lazy  students,  if  it  re- 
sults in  any  separation  of  minority  from 
nonminority  children  at  any  time  during 
the  course  of  the  day.  Presumably,  this 
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is  based  up<Mi  the  theory  that  this  Nation 
is  desirous  of  attaining  an  equality  of 
Inferiority  among  the  children  who  are 
educated  in  its  schools. 

I  think  that  this  provision  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple upon  which  this  Nation  is  foimded. 
and  that  is  the  principle  that  the  object 
of  education  in  our  country  is  to  give 
every  child  an  opportunity  to  make  of 
himself  everything  which  the  Almighty 
gave  him  any  possibility  of  being. 

Many  States  of  this  Union  have  con- 
stitutional provisions  which,  like  the  first 
amendment,  prohibit  the  use  of  State 
tax  funds  for  religious  purposes.  In  those 
States,  the  members  of  local  educational 
agencies,  such  as  school  boards,  have  to 
take  oaths  to  support  State  constitutions 
containing  provisions  similar  to  that  out- 
lined by  me. 

Yet,  this  bill  says  that  those  public 
ofiBcials  who  have  taken  an  oath  of  that 
character  must  first  consult  with  the 
officials  of  private  schools  belonging  to 
institutions  that  teach  religion,  and  must 
agree  with  them  upon  provisions  to  be  set 
forth  in  their  application  for  the  funds 
which  will  insure  to  the  private  schools 
controlled  and  operated  by  religious  in- 
stitutions, the  same  benefits  imder  this 
act  that  public  schools  are  eligible  to 
receive. 

"Oh,"  they  say,  "but  we  may  separate 
secular  activities  from  sectarian  activi- 
ties." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  in  a 
number  of  cases  that  you  cannot  sep- 
arate the  secular  from  the  sectarian  In 
education,  where  a  school  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  both.  Justice  Douglas 
has  declared,  in  a  concurring  opinion  in 
one  of  the  school  prayer  cases,  that  giv- 
ing the  benefit  of  tax  moneys  to  a  re- 
ligious institution  is  an  aid  to  that  in- 
stitution forbidden  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. And  this  is  so,  he  said,  even  though 
the  tax  moneys  are  ostensibly  to  be  used 
for  a  secular  purpose.  He  declares  quite 
correctly  that  such  su;tlon  on  the  part 
of  government  enable  such  institutions 
to  use  their  own  funds  for  their  religious 
purposes,  and  render  it  unnecessary  for 
them  to  use  their  funds  for  secular  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  gift  of  tax  monejrs 
under  those  circumstances  supports  the 
institutions  in  teaching  religion,  because 
it  enables  them  to  engage  In  proselyting 
with  their  own  funds. 

The  private  schools  that  would  receive 
money  under  this  measure  are  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  giving  children 
instruction  in  a  particular  religion,  which 
is  usually  the  religion  of  their  parents, 
and  they  are  established  so  that  the  chil- 
dren can  receive  something  which  the 
Constitution  forbids  them  to  receive  in 
the  public  schools. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held,  In  wliat  are  pc^Jularly 
known  as  the  school  prayer  cases,  that 
it  is  unconstitutional  imder  the  first 
amendment  to  require  children  to  say  a 
prayer  or  to  listen  to  a  Bible  reading.  Yet, 
these  private  schools  conducted  by  reli- 
gious institutions  are  ordedned  and 
established  for  the  purpose  of  making  It 
certain  that  the  children  who  attend 
them  will  receive  religious  Instruction, 
and  will  say  or  listen  to  prayers,  and  will 
i^ead  or  Ust^i  to  the  reading  of  the  words 


of  the  holy  books  revered  by  the  institu- 
tion which  establishes  these  schools. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  imconstitutional 
to  use  for  the  teaching  of  religion  a 
school  building  constructed  and  main- 
tained for  public  use  by  tax  moneys,  how 
can  it  possibly  be  constitutional,  as  tills 
bill  provides,  to  give  tax  moneys  to  as- 
sist religious  institutions  in  c^jerating 
schools  which  are  ordained  and  estab- 
lished for  the  primary  purpose  of  teach- 
ing religion?  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
first  amendment  can  be  twisted  to  make 
one  of  these  uses  of  tax  moneys  uncon- 
stitutional and  the  other  constitutional. 

Let  us  see  what  this  bill  authorizes  In 
respect  to  the  use  of  these  tax  monejrs 
for  grants  and  contrac'-s  relating  to  these 
moneys.  Section  6  reads,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Skc.  6.  (a)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  3(a)  and  apportioned  to  a  State  pur- 
suant to  section  4  (which  have  not  been 
reserved  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 4(a))  shall  be  available  for  grants  to, 
and  contracts  with,  local  educational 
agencies  in  that  State  which  have  been  estab- 
lished as  eligible  under  section  6(a) ,  to  assist 
such  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  following 
programs  and  projects  under  the  compre- 
hensive dlstrlctwlde  plan  submitted  pur- 
siiant  to  section  6(a)  as  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  o*  this 
Act: 

It  then  proceeds  to  say  that  one  of  the 
activities  shall  be  "the  development  and 
use  of  new  curricula  and  instructional 
methods." 

Mind  you,  these  applications  for  funds 
must  set  forth  the  activites  for  which 
they  are  to  be  used,  and  the  use  for  these 
activities  must  be  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Commissioner  of  Education  before 
he  can  make  the  grant  or  the  contract. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
we  have  an  indirect  method  of  giving  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  the 
power  to  prescribe  curricula  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

This  appears  in  section  6(a)(1)  on 
page  15. 

I  wish  to  invite  attention  to  another 
thing  in  subsection  (a)(1)  on  page  15. 
One  of  the  activities  is  "to  support  a 
program  of  Instruction  for  children  from 
all  racial,  ethnic,  and  economic  back- 
grounds, including  instruction  in  the 
language  and  cultural  heritage  of  minor- 
ity groups."  Does  that  mean  that  if  you 
have  a  student  who  came  Indirectly,  by 
his  family  descent,  from  Hindustan,  it 
is  necessary  or  proper  to  have  a  course 
of  instruction  in  the  language  of  that 
country? 

It  has  always  been  my  idea  that  Amer- 
ica has  the  objective  of  making  all  its 
inhabitants  American.  This  bill  repre- 
sents another  effort  to  fragmentize  the 
American  people,  not  to  give  their  chil- 
dren an  education  befitting  all  Ameri- 
cans, but  to  give  them  an  education 
based  on  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  par- 
ticular minority  group  to  which  they 
belong. 

I  will  not  digress  to  point  out  who 
is  a  member  of  a  minority  group  under 
the  definition  of  this  bill.  Many  of  us 
belong  to  very  small  minorities  who  are 
not  minority  groups  within  the  purview 
of  this  bill.  But  it  Is  not  customary  for 
the  powers  that  be  in  American  Gov- 


ernment to  be  very  much  concerned 
about  some  of  us  minorities,  so  we  are 
not  included  in  the  minority  group. 

Then,  as  appears  on  page  15,  subsec- 
tion (2),  a  permissible  activity  may  be 
the  provision  of  remedied  services,  which 
Is  teaching. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  guidance 
and  counseling  services  constitute  a  per- 
missible activity. 

Then  it  provides  that  providing  for 
administrative  and  auxiliary  services 
constitute  a  permissible  activity.  This 
clearly  authorizes  the  use  of  the  tax 
money  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  bill  for  school  administrators  and 
their  helpers. 

The  bill  then  provides  that  the  tax 
moneys  can  be  used  to  support  commu- 
nity activities,  Including  public  informa- 
tion efforts;  for  recruiting,  hiring,  and 
training  teacher  aides;  to  provide  for  in- 
service  teacher  training  designed  to  en- 
hance the  success  of  the  schools  assisted 
under  this  bill  through  contacts  with  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  In  other 
words,  the  tax  moneys  can  be  exiiended 
to  send  the  teachers  from  the  schools  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  receive 
additional  education.  And  finally,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  tax  moneys  can 
be  used  to  repair  or  remodel  existing 
school  facilities. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  bill  expressly 
provides  that  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy which  applies  for  these  loans  ha^  to 
take  care  of  private  schools  belonging 
to  religious  institutions  In  exactly  the 
same  way  it  takes  care  of  the  public 
schools  within  the  boimdaries  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction. 

That  provision  is  in  section  9,  which 
relates  to  the  applications.  It  provides: 

Any  local  educational  agency  desiring  to 
receive  assistance  under  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner 
an  application  therefor  for  that  fiscal  year 
at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Commissioner  shall 
require  by  regulation. 

The  Commissioner  may  approve  such 
an  application  only  if  he  determines  that 
such  application  complies  with  many 
different  requirements,  including  one  set 
forth  in  subsection  (8)  of  section  9,  on 
page  27: 

To  the  extent  consistent  with  the  nvun- 
ber  of  minority  group  children  In  the  area 
to  be  served  who  are  enrolled  in  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools 
which  are  operated  In  a  manner  free  from 
discrimination  on  th">  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin,  and  which  do  not  serve  as 
alternatives  for  children  seeking  to  avoid 
attendance  In  desegregated  or  Integrated 
public  schools,  whoae  participation  would 
assist  In  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
provides  assxirance  that  such  agency  (after 
consultation  with  the  approprUte  prlvattt 
school  officials)  has  made  provision  for  their 
participation  on  an  equitable  basis; 

Hence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
bill  would  extend  Federal  tax  aid  to  pri- 
vate schools  controlled  and  operated  by 
religious  Institutions  in  violation  of  the 
first  amendment. 

■nils  bill  also  has  another  peculiar  pro- 
visiim  In  it.  It  has  become  fashionable 
nowadays  to  propose  legislation  to  en- 
courage ambulance-chasing  lawyers  to 
chase  ambulances.  The  bill  contains  pro- 
visions which  exceed   the  most  vivid 
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dream  of  the  most  pronounced  an  bu- 
lance  chaser  to  be  found  In  the  legal 
profession.  It  contains  a  provision  to  en- 
courage litigation,  which  is  on  pagfe  3, 
lines  21,  22,  23.  and  24,  as  follows: 

3(b)  FVom  the  suma  appropriated  piirsiiant 
to  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  i  hall 
reserve  $5,000,000  for  the  period  ending  ,fune 
30.  1972.  and  910,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  for  the  purposes  of 
section  11. 

Let  US  see  what  section  11  states: 
Skc.  11.  (a)  Upon  the  entry  of  a  final  order 
by  a  court  of  the  United  States  again  Bt  a 
local  educational  agency,  a  State  (or  any 
agency  thereof),  or  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  failure 
to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  lidu- 
catlon  Act  of  1966,  or  for  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  orlgta  In 
violation  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  or  of  the  Fourteenth  Article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Un  ited 
States  as  they  pertain  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  such  court  shall,  upon 
a  finding  that  the  proceedings  were  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  compliance,  award,  from 
funds  reserved  pursuant  to  section  3(b)(3), 
reaaonable  counsel  fees,  and  coste  not  otper- 
wiae  reimbursed,  for  services  rendered,  and 
costs  incurred,  after  the  date  of  enact Aent 
of  this  Act  to  the  party  obt.alning  such  omler. 
In  any  case  in  which  a  party  asserts  a  right 
to  be  awarded  fees  and  costs  under  such  Ac- 
tion, the  United  States  shall  be  a  party  f  1th 
respect  to  the  appropriateness  of  such  a^ard 
and  the  reasonableness  of  counsel  fees.  ' 

In  Other  words,  any  private  indlvidtial, 
or  any  organization,  can  sue  any  State 
or  other  agency  of  the  State,  or  even  ^e 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  ind 
Welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  recc^er 
counsel  fees  to  be  paid  out  of  the  |$15 
million.  1 

Continuing  reading  from  section  111: 
(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  transfer!  all 
funds  reserved  pursuant  to  section  3(b)(3) 
to  tb«  Administrative  Office  of  the  tTnlted 
States  Courts  for  the  purpose  of  making 
payments  of  feee  awarded  pursuant  to  aub- 
sectlon  (a) .  [ 

Mr.  President,  this  is  done  by  the 
authors  of  the  bill  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  people  to  bring  silts 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  provision^  of 
the  equal  protection  laws  and  acts  of 
Congress  implementing  the  equal  pro- 
tection laws  of  the  14th  amendment 

I  believe  that  the  first  amendment  is 
as  sacred  as  the  14th  amendment.  If  Is 
the  first  amendment  that  gives  us  the 
right  to  bend  our  knees  to  God  in  (nir 
own  way,  and  which  gives  us  the  right 
not  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  reli- 
gious doctrines  which  we  disbelieve. 
Accordingly,  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
amendment,  at  the  appropriate  time,  to 
provide  that  no  less  than  20  percent,  of 
this  $15  million  shaU  be  set  aside  and 
used  to  pay  counsel  fees  and  costs  In- 
curred by  Americans  who  are  so  devoted 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  that  they  de^re 
to  bring  suits  to  contest  the  constitution- 
ality under  the  establishment  clause,  or 
the  freedom  of  religion  clause  of  the 
first  amendment  of  any  outlays  of  Fed- 
eral tax  moneys  made  as  proposed  to  be 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  bilL  or 
under  any  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  if  Congress  is  going  to 
be  concerned  about  the  enforcement  of 
the  Constitution,  it  should  be  concerned 
about  the  first  amendment. 


If  any  provision  of  the  Constitution 
can  be  said  to  be  the  very  soul  of  the 
Constitution,  it  is  the  first  amendment. 

The  first  amendment  was  placed  in  the 
Constitution  to  make  the  minds  and 
spirits  of  Americans  free  and  exempt 
them  from  taxation  for  the  support  of 
violations  of  the  first  amendment. 

I  believe  that  all  the  amendments  I 
shall  propose  at  appropriate  times  are 
worthwhile.  The  one  that  would  divide 
this  money  among  the  50  States  accord- 
ing to  the  student  populations  of  those 
States  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  brow- 
beating certain  areas  of  the  country 
would  promote  the  equality  of  the  States 
and  equality  of  schoolchildren  in  all 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  amendment 
will  be  adopted.  The  adoption  of  my  sub- 
stitute amendment  would  render  it  un- 
necessary for  me  to  offer  the  amend- 
ments on  the  emotional  issues.  But  if  it 
becomes  necessary,  I  will  offer  the  other 
amendments.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  as  im- 
portant to  enforce  the  first  amendment 
as  it  is  to  enforce  the  14th  amendment. 
For  that  rcEison,  I  propose  to  offer  the 
amendment  to  make  some  of  the  $15  mil- 
lion available  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
counsel  fees  and  costs  of  litigation  neces- 
sary to  make  the  first  amendment  a  vi- 
able part  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  HEALTH 
RESEARCH  FACILmES  CON- 
STRUCTION PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  92-91) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Pourteentli 
Annual  Report  of  the  Health  Research 
Facilities  Construction  Program  for  ac- 
tivities during  Fiscal  Year  1969. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Tins  Whiti  House,  April  20. 1971. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  the  nomination 
of  William  T.  Pecora,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
terior. 

EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OP  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide 
financial  sissistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  order  to  establish  equal  edu- 


cational opportunities  for  all  children, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

qt70RT7M  CALL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  speak  as 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  which  re- 
ported this  bill.  I  participated  very  ac- 
tively in  the  development  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  and  so  feel  that  I  should  have 
made  the  opening  statement  yesterday. 
Unfortunately,  however,  I  necessarily 
had  to  be  in  my  home  State  and  was 
unable  to  do  so.  Hence,  I  wish  to  make 
the  statement  today  especially  since  I 
was  literally  the  nexus  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  agreement 
between  the  administration,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
chairman  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE),  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Educational  Op- 
portunity. _ 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  from  being  the 
nexus  of  the  negotiations.  That  is  very 
much  the  correct  word  to  use.  He  was 
of  great  help  in  bringing  the  vanring 
views  together  and  in  providing  a  habi- 
tat in  which  to  do  so. 

I  do  oppose  the  use  of  the  word 
"secret"  that  has  been  used  by  the  press. 
It  was  a  simple  effort  to  get  those  pri- 
marily interested  in  the  legislation  to- 
gether. There  was  nothing  secretive 
about  it,  although  the  newspapers  around 
the  country  refer  to  the  dlsciission  in 
that  manner. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  his 
gracious  reference  to  me  and  for  ex- 
pressing so  unqualifiedly  the  truth. 
There  was  nothing  secret  about  the 
matter.  It  was  a  matter  of  getting  to- 
gether the  interested  men  to  discuss  the  ' 
matter.  It  would  hardly  have  been  en- 
tertaining to  the  press  to  sit  for  4  or  5 
hours  and  watch  those  men  try  to  reach 
agreement.  That  is  what  happened. 
Every  explanation  of  how  the  matter 
was  arrived  at  has  been  made  in  the 
most  complete  way. 

There  is  no  question  that  few  bills 
have  been  so  carefully  gone  through  In 
the  testimony  given  in  support  of  what 
is  proposed  or  in  the  detailed  under- 
standing of  the  original  provision  as 
this  one. 

This  bill  has  had  the  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  administration  as  well  as  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island;  his  entire 
subcommittee;  the  Committee  on  Labor 
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and  Public  Welfare:  and  the  chairman 
of  the  select  committee  and  the  members 
of  that  committee. 

Every  suggestion  which  could  possibly 
be  considered  in  terms  of  educational  ex- 
cellence, desegregation,  and  integration 
of  the  educational  process  has  been  taken 
into  consideration. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  only  ex- 
ception made  by  the  administration  in 
support  of  this  measure  is  section  11, 
relating  to  attorneys'  fees.  That  has  been 
excepted,  according  to  our  understand- 
ing. As  I  understand  It,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick)  will  seek  to 
strike  it  and  has  so  indicated  in  his  views 
found  in  the  committee  report.  So  the 
issue  will  be  raised  before  us  and  decided 
by  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  bill,  except  for  section 
11,  Is  not  a  subject  of  disagreement  with 
the  administration. 

I  would  like  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pell) 
for  his  leadership  and  the  fine  tact  and 
taste  which  he  displayed  in  bringing  the 
parties  with  different  views  together  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  Hon.  EUlot 
Richardson,  who  personally  handled  the 
effort  In  hammering  out  the  terms  of  this 
legislation. 

We  are  also  very  deeply  Indebted  to  all 
who  participated  in  the  demonstration  of 
what  could  be  done  with  $25  million 
which  the  Congress  appropriated  as  a 
lead  installment  last  year  as  part  of  the 
Education  Appropriation  Act  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

The  evidence  adduced  before  us  by 
many  public  witnesses  was  very  well 
worthwhile  in  teaching  us  what  we  are 
now  seeking  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  is  the  product  of  much  testi- 
mony and  scrutiny. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  the  action  will  be  favor- 
able. The  declarations  of  the  President 
last  year  and  this  year  upon  this  subject 
are  entirely  consistent  with  what  Is  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  The  bill  Is  very  much 
a  product  of,  although  by  no  means  ex- 
actly like,  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
of  1970,  the  administration's  proposal  of 
last  year.  That  act  was  passed  by  a  2 
to  1  margin  in  the  other  body  with 
a  wide  spectrum  of  the  Representatives 
from  all  States,  Including  the  border  and 
Southern  States,  supporting  it. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  among  those 
voting  for  the  bill  In  the  other  body  last 
year  were  Representatives  from  Arkan- 
sas, Delaware,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Loui- 
siana, Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Okla- 
homa, South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  West 
Virginia. 

Indeed,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  pointed  out  to  this  body 
last  year:  "We  are  going  to  have  a  con- 
tinuation of  integration  in  the  South." 
I  would  like  to  add  that,  with  the  assur- 
ance of  the  resources  given  in  this  bill, 
we  will  have  it  in  the  North  and  in  the 
West  as  well. 

The  policy  of  the  Congress  as  finally 
expressed  after  a  long  struggle  on  the 
Stennis-Rlblcoff  amendment,  which  is 
section  2  of  Public  Law  91-230,  is  being 
carried  out  In  this  proposal. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  section  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  guidelines  and  criteria  established 
pursuant  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  section  182  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966 
dealing  with  conditions  of  segregation  by 
race,  whether  de  jure  or  de  facto,  in  the 
schools  of  the  local  educational  agencies  of 
any  State  shall  be  applied  uniformly  In  all 
regions  of  the  United  States  whatever  the 
origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  deals 
with  all  phases  of  the  proposal  and  the 
laying  on  with  an  equal  hand,  wherever 
it  is  and  whatever  might  be  the  legal  sit- 
uation which  impeded  the  educational 
attainment  and  educational  goal, 
whether  it  was  de  jure  or  de  fswito,  wher- 
ever the  schools  might  be  located. 

Also,  tMs  is  by  no  means  a  partisan 
issue.  Twenty-one  Senators  joined  as 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  which  finally  became 
the  bill  which  is  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, members  of  the  committee  consid- 
ering the  bill,  as  well  as  those  not  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  considering  the 
bill,  all  joined  together  in  presenting  this 
measure  to  Congress. 

This  is  an  historic  opportunity.  It  is  a 
commitment  for  a  very  large  sum  of 
money,  $1.5  billion,  to  be  targeted  at  a 
given  target  In  a  short  period  of  time. 

It  is  a  way  in  which  to  accomplish  a 
breakthrough.  We  have  the  commitment 
of  the  administration  to  it,  which  gives 
every  hope  that  the  appropriation  will 
match  the  amoimt  authorized.  So  we  are 
dealing  here  with  the  real  thing  and  not, 
as  we  sometimes  have  to  do,  with  passing 
a  bill  which  represents  a  project  and 
then  having  our  hopes  dashed  by  having 
the  administration  refuse  to  imple- 
ment it. 

I  think  we  have  every  right  to  expect 
that  the  $1.5  billion  will  be  the  amount 
appropriated  and  that  the  conditions  we 
specify  will  be  the  conditions  that  will  be 
compiled  with.  I  think  our  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
and  the  select  committee  chaired  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
all  assure  us  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  had  I  made  this  state- 
ment on  yesterday,  I  would  not  have  in- 
cluded this  following  matter,  but  msJc- 
ing  it  today  I  feel  it  proper  that  I  do  so. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  just  helped 
us  enormously  In  an  imderstandlng  of 
the  guidelines  which  should  be  followed 
In  terms  of  the  effort  which  is  the  ob- 
jective of  this  bill;  namely,  excellence  in 
education  attained  by  the  process  of  de- 
segregation and  integration  of  our  public 
school  systems  in  terms  of  racial  and 
ethnic  origin. 

The  opinions  of  the  Court,  which  are 
unique,  are  so  decisive  upon  this  whole 
subject  that  I  deeply  believe  they  are  es- 
sential as  they  confirm  so  profoimdly 
everyUilng   we   are    trs'lng   to    do    to 


achieve  a  full  understanding  of  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opinions  of  the  Court  ren- 
dered today  in  four  leading  cases  wliich 
have  been  before  the  Court  for  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time  may  be  made  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[Supreme  Covirt  of  the  United  States,  No. 

436. — October  Term,  1970] 

Birdie  Maz  Davis  et  al.,  PErmoNxas, 

V. 

Board  of  School  Commissioners  or 
Mobile  Cottntt  et  al. 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
AprU  20.  1971 ) 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Bitroeh  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

Petitioners  in  this  case  challenge  as  In- 
adequate a  school  desegregation  plan  for 
Mobile  County.  Alabama.  The  county  1b 
large  and  populous,  embracing  1,248  square 
miles  and  the  City  of  Mobile.  The  school 
system  had  73,500  pupUs  In  91  schools  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1969  academic  year; 
approximately  58  %  of  the  pupils  were  white 
and  42%  Negro.  During  the  1967-1968  school 
year,  the  system  transported  22,000  pupils 
daily  In  over  200  school  buses,  both  In  the 
rural  areas  of  the  county  and  In  the  outly- 
ing areas  of  metropolitan  MobUe. 

The  present  desegregation  plan  evolved 
from  one  developed  by  the  District  Court  In 
response  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit  In  Davis  v.  Board 
of  School  CommUaioners,  414  P.  2d  809  (CAS 
1969),  that  an  earlier  desegregation  plan 
formulated  by  the  District  Court  on  the 
basis  of  unified  geographic  zones  was  "con- 
stitutionally Insufficient  and  unacceptable, 
and  such  zones  must  be  redrawn."  The  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  that  earlier  plan  had 
"Ignored  the  unequivocal  directive  to  make 
a  conscious  effort  in  locating  attendance 
zones  to  desegregate  and  eliminate  past  seg- 
regation." Id.,  at  610. 

The  Dlstriot  Court  responded  with  a  new 
zoning  plan  which  left  18,623,  or  60  <^,  of 
the  system's  30,800  Negro  children  In  19  all- 
Negro  or  nearly  all-Negro  schools.  On  appeal, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  reviewed  all  aspects  of 
desegregation  in  MobUe  County.  Additional 
information  was  requested  regarding  earlier 
desegregation  plans  for  the  rural  parts  of 
the  county,  and  those  plans  were  approved. 
They  are  not  before  us  now.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  concluded  that  with  respect  to  fac- 
ulty and  staff  desegregation  the  board  had 
"almost  totally  faUed  to  comply"  with  earlier 
orders,  and  directed  the  District  Court  to 
require  the  board  to  establish  a  faculty  and 
staff  ratio  in  each  school  "substantially  the 
same"  as  that  for  the  entire  district.  We 
affirm  that  part  of  the  Court  of  Appeals' 
opinion  for  the  reasons  given  in  Stoann  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education, 
ante,  at  14-16. 

Regarding  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  District 
Court  and  directed  implementation  of  s 
plan  which  was  intended  to  eliminate  the 
seven  all-Negro  schools  remaining  under  the 
District  Court's  scheme.  This  was  to  be 
achieved  through  pairing  and  adjusting  grade 
structures  vrithln  metropolitan  Mobile,  with- 
out bus  transportation  or  split  zoning.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  then  turned  to  the  difficult 
problem  of  desegregating  the  elementary 
schools  of  metropolitan  MobUe.  Ttte  metro- 
politan area  Is  divided  by  a  major  north-south 
highway.  About  94%  of  the  Negro  students 
in  the  metropolitan  area  live  on  the  east  side 
of  the  highway  between  it  and  the  Mobile 
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River.  The  schools  on  th&t  side  of  the  high- 
way are  65%  Negro  and  35%  white.  0»i  the 
west  side  of  the  highway,  however,  the  spools 
are  12%  Negro  and  88%  white.  Under  tht  Dis- 
trict Ckjxirt's  elementary  school  plan  fqr  the 
metropolitan  area,  the  eastern  and  w^tcm 
sections  were  treated  as  distinct,  without 
either  Interlocking  zones  or  transportation 
across  the  highway.  Not  surprisingly,  it  was 
easy  to  desegregate  the  western  sectloQ,  but 
In  the  east  the  District  Court  left  12  all-Kegro 
or  nearly  all-Negro  elementary  schools,  serv- 
ing over  90%  of  all  the  Negro  elementary  stu- 
dents In  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  this  sol|utlon 
In  favor  of  a  modified  version  of  a  plant  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Ah  fur- 
ther modified  after  a  second  appeal,  this 
plan  reduced  the  number  of  all -Negro  or 
nearly  all -Negro  elementary  schools  |from 
12  to  six  schools,  orojected  to  8erv»j5,310 
students,  or  about  50%  of  the  Negro  el«|men- 
tary  students  In  the  metropolitan  areaj  Like 
the  District  Court's  plan,  the  Court  ot  Ap- 
peals' plan  was  based  on  treatlna;  tt.e  west- 
em  section  In  Isolation  from  the  ea$tern. 
There  were  unified  geographic  zones,  atid  no 
transportation  of  students  for  purposes  t)f  de- 
segregation. The  reduction  In  the  numl^er  of 
all-Negro  schools  was  achieved  through  ipalr- 
InR.  re-zonlng.  and  adjustln?  grade  struc- 
tures within  the  eastern  section.  Wlt|i  yet 
further  modifications  not  material  her^.  this 
plan  went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  (jf  the 
1970-1971  school  year. 

The  enrollment  figures  foj-  the  19701-1971 
school  year  show  that  the  proJecUoiis  on 
which  the  Court  of  Appeals  baaed  Its  plan 
for  metropolitan  MobUe  were  Inaccwrate. 
Under  the  Court  of  Appeals'  plan  as  actually 
Implemented,  nine  elementary  schools  In 
the  eastern  section  of  metropolitan  Mobile 
w«re  over  90%  Negro  as  of  Septemb«r  31, 
1970  (Instead  of  six  as  projected),  andj  they 
boused  7.651  students,  or  64%  of  all  the 
Negro  elementary  school  pupils  In  the  njetro- 
polltan  area.  Moreover,  the  enrollment  fig- 
ures indicate  that  6,746  Negro  Junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  In  metropolitan 
Mobile,  or  over  bMit.  were  then  attending 
all-Negro  or  nearly  all-Negro  schocds,  rather 
than  none  as  projected  by  the  Coujt  of 
Appeals.  These  flg\iree  are  derived  fr^m  a 
report  ot  the  school  board  to  the  Dl*trlct 
Court;  they  were  brought  to  our  attention  in 
a  supiplementail  brief  for  petitioners  fil*d  on 
October  10,  1970.  and  have  not  been  chal- 
lenged by  respondents. 

As  we  have  held,  "neighborhood  school 
eonlng,"  whether  based  strictly  on  home-to- 
school  distance  or  on  "unified  geographic 
aonee''  is  not  the  only  oonstttuttonally  per- 
mlMible  remedy:  nor  Is  It  per  »e  adequate  to 
meet  the  remedial  resi>onslbUltles  of  local 
boards.  Having  onoe  found  a  violation,  the 
diertrlct  Judge  or  school  authorltlee  s&ould 
make  every  effort  to  achieve  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  actual  desegregation,  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  practicalities  ot  the 
sltoation.  A  district  court  may  and  sDould 
consider  the  use  of  all  available  techniques 
Including  restructuring  of  attendance  sones 
and  both  contiguous  and  nonoontlguoUB  at- 
tendance sonss.  See  Swann.  <mt«.  at  pp.  18- 
37.  The  measure  of  any  desegregation  plan 
Is  Its  effectiveness. 

On  the  record  before  us.  It  Is  clear  th«t  the 
Court  al  Appeals  felt  constrained  to  treait  the 
esstsm  part  of  metropolitan  Mobile  in  Isola- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  school  system,  and 
that  Inadequate  consideration  was  givtn  to 
the  possible  uss  ot  bus  transpotratiou  and 
spilt  Boning.  For  thsse  reasons,  we  r«verae 
the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  to 
the  parts  dealing  with  student  asslgnitient. 
and  remand  the  case  for  the  development  of 
a  decree  "that  promises  realistically  to  work, 
and  protnises  realistically  to  work  now." 
Oreen  v.  County  School  Board,  391  U.  Eh  430, 
439  (1968). 

ItitBo  ordered. 


[3rjraxux  Cotjrt  of  thb  Urnrn)  States,  No. 

420.      AaOUKD     OCTOBBl      13,      1970 DSCtDKD 

April  20, 1971] 
McDAinzL,  Stn>xxiNTxm>ENT  OF  Schools,  et 

AL.  V.  BaROESI  et  al. 

(Certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia) 
(Note. — Where  It  is  deemed  desirable,  a 
syllabus  (headnote)  will  be  released,  as  is  be- 
ing done  in  connection  with  this  case,  at  the 
time  the  opinion  Is  Issued.  The  syllabus  con- 
stitutes no  part  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
but  has  been  prepared  by  the  Reporter  of 
Decisions  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 
See  United  States  v.  Detroit  Lumber  Co.,  200 
U.S.  321.  337.) 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Clarke  County, 
Oa.  (with  a  two-to-one  white-Negro  elemen- 
tary school  system  ratio) ,  devised  a  student 
assignment  plan  for  desegregating  elemen- 
tary schools  which  establishes  geographic 
zones  drawn  to  promote  desegregation  and 
also  provides  that  pupils  in  heavily  concen- 
trated Negro  "pockets"  walk  or  go  by  bus  to 
schools  in  other  attendance  zones.  The  re- 
sulting Negro  elementary  enrollment  ranges 
from  20%  to  40%  In  all  but  two  schools, 
where  it  Is  50%.  Respondent  parents  sued  to 
enjoin  the  plan's  c^eratlon.  The  state  trial 
court  denied  an  injunction.  The  Georgia  Su- 
preme Court  reversed,  holding  that  the  plan 
violated  (1)  equal  protection  because  It 
"[treated]  students  differently  because  of 
their  race."  and  (2)  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  because  Title  IV  prohibits  a  school 
board  from  requiring  busing  to  achieve  a  ra- 
cial balance.    Held: 

1.  In  compliance  with  its  duty  to  convert 
to  a  unitary  system,  the  school  board  properly 
took  race  into  account  in  fixing  the  attend- 
ance lines.   Pp.  2-3. 

2.  Title  IV,  a  direction  to  federal  officials, 
does  not  restrict  state  officials  in  assigning 
students  within  their  systems.  P.  3. 

226  Ga.  456,  175  S.E.  2d  649.  reversed. 
BuBOER.  C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  for  a 
unanimous  Court. 

I  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  No. 
420. — October  Term,  1970] 
Charles     McDantil,     Supekintendent     of 
Schools,    et   al.,   Petttioners,   v.  Joseph 

BARRXSI,  Jr.,  ET  AL. 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia  April  20,   1971) 

Ms.  Chief  Justice  Bxjbgeb  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Coxirt. 

We  granted  certiorari  In  this  case  to  re- 
view a  state  court  order  enjoining  the  opera- 
tion of  a  school  desegregation  plan.  The 
action  was  brought  In  the  Superior  Court  of 
Clarke  County.  Georgia,  by  parents  of  chil- 
dren attending  public  elementary  schools  In 
that  county.  Named  as  defendants  were  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  and  members 
of  the  Clarke  County  Board  of  Education. 
The  trial  court  denied  respondents'  request 
for  an  Injunction,  but  on  appeal  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia  reversed,  226  Ga.  456.  175 
S.  E.  2d  640  (1970).  This  Court  then  granted 
certiorari.    400   VS.   804    (1970). 

Beginning  in  1963.  the  Clarke  County 
Board  of  Education  began  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram to  desegregate  its  public  schoc^.  The 
student-assignment  plan  presently  at  issue, 
involving  only  elementary  schools,  has  been 
In  effect  since  the  start  of  the  1969  academic 
year.  The  plan,  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,^  relies 
primarily  upon  geographic  attendance  zones 
drawn  to  achieve  greater  racial  balance.  Ad- 


1  It  may  well  be  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion adopted  the  present  student-assign- 
ment plan  because  of  urglngs  of  federal  of- 
ficials and  fear  of  losing  federal  financial  as- 
sistance. The  state  trial  court,  however,  made 
no  findings  on  these  matters.  No  federal  of- 
ficials are  parties  in  this  case. 


ditlonally,  the  pupils  in  five  heavily  Negro 
"pockets"  either  walk  or  are  transported  by 
bus  to  schools  located  in  other  attendance 
zones.'  As  a  consequence  the  Negro  enroll- 
ment of  each  elementary  school  In  the  sys- 
tem varies  generally  between  20%  and  40%, 
although  two  schools  have  a  50%  Negro  en- 
rollment. The  white-Negro  ratio  of  elemen- 
tary  pupils  In  the  system  is  approximately 
two  to  one. 

Respondents  contend  In  this  action  that 
the  board's  desegregation  plan  violates  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  up- 
held both  contentions,  concluding  first  that 
the  plan  violated  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
"by  treating  students  differently  because  of 
their  race."  The  court  concluded  also  that 
Title  IV  prohibited  the  board  from  "requir- 
ing the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students 
from  one  school  to  another  ...  In  order  to 
achieve  such  racial  balance  .  .  .  ."  We  reject 
these  contentions. 

The  Clarke  County  Board  of  Education, 
as  part  of  its  affirmative  duty  to  disestablish 
the  dual  school  system,  properly  took  into 
account  the  race  of  its  elementary  school 
children  In  drawing  attendance  lines.  To  have 
done  otherwise  would  have  severely  ham- 
pered the  board's  ability  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  task  at  hand.  School  boards  that 
operated  dual  school  systems  su-e  "clearly 
charged  with  the  affirmative  duty  to  take 
whatever  steps  might  be  necessary  to  convert 
to  a  unitary  system  In  which  racial  dlBcrimi- 
nation  would  be  eliminated  root  and  branch." 
Green  v.  County  School  Board,  391  U.S.  430, 
437,  438  (1968).  In  this  remedial  process, 
steps  will  almost  Invariably  require  that  stu- 
dents be  assigned  "differently  because  of 
their  race.  See  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklin- 
burg  Board  of  Education,  No.  281;  Young- 
blood  v.  Board  of  Public  iTistruction.  430  P. 
2d  625.  630  (CA5  1970).  Any  other  approach 
would  freeze  the  status  quo  that  is  the  very 
target  of  all  desegregation  processes. 

Nor  is  the  board's  plan  barred  by  Title  IV 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  sections 
relied  upon  by  respondents  (42  U.S.C.  ii 
aoooc  (b),  2000C-6)  are  directed  only  at  fed- 
eral officials  and  are  designed  simply  to  fore- 
close any  Interpretation  of  the  Act  as  ex- 
panding the  powers  of  federal  officials  to  en- 
force the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  Swann, 
ante,  at  13.  Title  rv  clearly  does  not  restrict 
state  school  authorities  in  the  exercise  of 
their  discretionary  powers  to  assign  students 
within  their  school  systems. 

Reversed. 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  No.  444. 
Argued  Oct.  13.  1970— Decided  Apr.  20, 
1971] 

Moore    et    al.    v.    CHARLOTTE-MECKLENBtrBO 

Board  of  Education  et  al. 

(Appeal  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 

Western  District  of  North  Carolina) 

(Note. — Where  it  is  deemed  desirable,  a 
syllabus  (headnote)  will  be  released,  as  is 
being  done  In  connection  with  this  case,  at 
the  time  the  opinion  Is  issued.  The  syllabus 
constitutes  no  part  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  but  has  been  prepared  by  the  Reporter 
of  Decisions  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader.  See  United  States  v.  Detroit  Lumber 
Co.,  200  U.S.  321.337.) 

Since  both  parties  in  this  action  challeng- 
ing a  school  desegregation  plan  seek  the  same 


•  Where  the  distance  between  the  student's 
residence  and  his  assigned  school  is  more 
than  1V4  miles,  free  transportation  is  pro- 
vided. There  is  no  challenge  here  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  transportation  provisions  of 
the  plan.  The  annual  transportation  ex- 
penses of  the  present  plan  are  reported  in 
the  record  to  be  til, 070  less  than  the  school 
system  sp>ent  on  transportation  during  the 
1968-1969  school  year  under  dual  operation. 
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result,  viz.,  a  holding  that  North  Carolina's 
Anti-Busing  Law  is  constitutional,  there  is 
no  Art.  in  case  or  controversy.  Additionally, 
on  the  facts  of  this  case,  no  direct  appeal  to 
this  Court  lies  under  28  U.S.C.  I  1253. 

312  P.  Supp.  503,  appeal  dismissed  for  lack 
of  Jurisdiction. 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  No. 
444. — October  Term,  1970] 

Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Moore  et  al..  Appellants, 
V.  Charlotte-Mbcklenbvbo  Board  of  Edu- 
cation et  al. 

(On  appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  North 
Carolina,  April  20, 1971 ) 

PiR  Curiam. 

Appellants  seek  review  of  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  North  Carolina  declaring 
a  portion  of  the  North  Carolina  antl -busing 
statute  unconstitutional,  and  enjoining  Its 
enforcement.  It  is  a  companion  case  to  No. 
49S,  ante.  North  Carolina  State  Bd.  v.  Swann. 
We  postponed  decision  on  the  question  of 
Jurisdiction.  400  U.S.  803  (1970),  and  after 
hearing  on  the  merits  we  now  dismiss  the 
appeal  for  lack  of  jurisdiction. 

At  the  hearing  both  parties  argued  to  the 
three-Judge  court  that  the  anti-busing  law 
was  constitutional  and  urged  that  the  order 
of  the  District  Court  adopting  the  Finger 
plan  should  be  set  aside.  We  are  thus  con- 
fronted with  the  anomaly  that  both  litigants 
desire  precisely  the  same  result,  namely,  a 
holding  that  the  anti-busing  statute  is  con- 
stitutional. There  is,  therefore,  no  case  or 
controversy  within  the  meaning  of  Article 
in  of  the  Constitution.  Muskrat  v.  United 
States,  219  VS.  346  (1911).  AdditionaUy, 
since  neither  party  sought  an  injunction  to 
restrain  a  state  officer  from  enforcing  a  state 
statute  alleged  to  be  unconstitutional,  28 
U.8.C.  S  2281 .  this  is  not  an  appeal  from  "any 
civil  action,  suit  or  proceeding  required  .  .  . 
to  be  heard  ...  by  a  district  court  of  three 
Judges."  28  U.S.C.  9  1253,  and  hence  no  di- 
rect appeal  to  this  Court  is  available. 

Dismissed. 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  No. 
498.  Argued  October  13,  1970 — ^Decided 
April  20,  1971] 

North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education 

ET  AL.  V.  Swann  et  al. 
(Appeal  from  the  United  States  DUtrlct  Court 

for  the  Western  District  of  North  Carolina) 

(Note:  Where  It  is  deemed  desirable,  a 
syllabus  (headnote)  wUl  be  released,  as  is 
being  done  in  connection  with  this  case,  at 
the  time  the  opinion  Is  issued.  The  syllabus 
constitutes  no  part  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  but  has  been  prepared  by  the  Reporter 
of  Decisions  for  the  convenience  of  the  read- 
er. See  United  States  v.  Detroit  Lumber  Co.. 
200  U£.  321,337.) 

North  Carolina's  Anti-Busing  Law,  which 
flatly  forbids  assignment  of  any  student  on 
sccount  of  race  or  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  racial  balance  or  ratio  In  the  schools 
and  which  prohibits  busing  for  such  pur- 
poses, held  invalid  as  preventing  implementa- 
tion of  desegregation  plans  required  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Pp.  2-4. 

812  P.  Supp.  503,  afllrmed. 

Burger,  C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  for  a 
unanimous  Court. 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  No. 

498.— October  Term,  1970) 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education 
ET  AL.,  Appellants,  v.  Jamxs  E.  Swann  rr  al. 
(On  Appeal  from  the  United  States  District 

Court  for  the  Western  District  of  North 

Carolina,  AprU  20,  1971) 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger  deUvered  tbe 
opinion  of  the  Court. 


This  case  Is  here  on  direct  appeal  pursuant 
to  28  U.S.O.  i  1253  from  the  Judgment  of  a 
three-judge  court  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Western  District  of  North 
Carolina.  The  District  Court  declared  vmcon- 
Btltutional  a  portion  of  the  North  Carolina 
General  Statutes  know  as  the  Antl-Buslng 
Law,'  and  granted  an  Injtmction  against  Its 
enforcement."  The  proceeding  before  the 
three-Judge  court  was  an  ancillary  proceed- 
ing connected  with  the  school  desegregation 
case  heretofore  discussed,  Swann  v.  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg, supra,  p.  .  The  in- 
stant appeal  was  taken  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Education  and  four  state 
officials.  We  granted  the  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg School  Board's  motion  to  join  in  the 
appeal,  400  U.S.  804  ( 1970 ) . 

When  the  litigation  In  the  Su>ann  case 
recommenced  In  the  sfkrlng  of  1969,  the  Dis- 
trict Cotirt  specifically  directed  that  the 
school  board  consider  altering  attendance 
areas,  pairing  or  consolidation  of  schools,  bus 
transportation  of  students,  and  any  other 
method  which  would  effectuate  a  racially 
unitary  system.  That  litigation  was  actively 
prosecuted.  The  board  submitted  a  series  of 
proposals,  all  rejected  by  the  District  Court 
as  inadequate.  In  the  midst  of  this  litigation 
over  the  remedy  to  Implement  the  District 
Court's  order,  the  North  Carolina  Legislature 
enacted  the  anti-busing  bill,  set  forth  in 
relevant  part  in  footnote  1. 

Following  enactment  of  the  anti-busing 
statute  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Swann  case  ob- 
tained leave  to  file  a  supplemental  com- 
plaint which  sought  Injunctive  and  declara- 
tory relief  against  the  statute.  T^ey  sought 
to  convene  a  three-Judge  court,  but  no  action 
was  taken  on  the  requests  at  that  time  be- 
cause the  school  board  thought  that  the  antl- 
buslng  law  did  not  Interfere  with  the  school 
board's  proposed  plan  to  transport  about 
4,000  Negro  children  to  white  suburban 
schools.  306  F.  Supp  1291  (WDNC  1969). 
Other  parties  were  added  as  defendants  by 
order  of  the  District  Court  dated  Febru- 
ary 25.  In  addition  certain  persons  who  had 
brought  a  suit  in  state  court  to  enjoin  or  im- 
pede the  order  of  the  federal  court,  the  at- 
torneys for  those  litigants,  and  state  Judges 
who  at  various  times  entered  injunctions 
against  the  school  authorities  and  blocked 
compliance  with  orders  of  the  District  Oourt 
were  also  Joined;  a  three-Judge  court  was 
then  convened. 

We  observed  in  Swann,  ante,  p.  12,  that 
school  authorities  have  wide  discretion  in 
formulating  school  policy,  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  educational  policy  school  author- 
ities may  well  conclude  that  some  kind  of 
racial  balance  in  the  schools  is  desirable 
quite  apart  from  any  constitutional  require- 
ments. However,  If  a  state-imposed  limita- 
tion on  a  school  authority's  discretion  oper- 
ates to  Inhibit  or  obstruct  the  operation  of  a 
unitary  school  system  or  Impede  the  dis- 
establishing of  a  dual  school  system.  It  must 
fall;  state  policy  miist  give  way  when  It 
operates  to  hinder  vindication  of  federal 
constitutional  guarantees. 


>  So  far  as  here  relevant,  North  Carolina 
General  Statute  1 116-176.1  reads  as  follows: 

"No  student  shall  be  assigned  or  compelled 
to  attend  any  school  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  balance  or  ratio  of  race, 
religion  or  national  origins.  Involuntary  bvm- 
Ing  of  students  In  oomtraventlon  of  this 
article  is  prohibited,  and  public  funds  shall 
not  be  used  for  any  such  busing." 

'812  F.  Bupp  603  (1970).  The  opinion  as 
printed  grants  only  declaratory  relief.  How- 
ever  the  District  Oourt  amended  its  original 
opinion  by  withdrawing  Part  V  and  entsrlng 
an  order  dated  June  22,  1970,  which  sn- 
jolned  all  partlss  "from  enforcing,  or  nssting 
the  enforcement  of,"  the  portion  of  the  stat- 
ute foxind  unconstitutional. 


The  legislation  before  us  flatty  forbids  as- 
signment of  any  student  on  account  of  race 
or  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  racial  balance 
or  ratio  in  the  schools.  The  prohibition  is 
absolute,  and  it  would  inescapably  operate 
to  obstruct  the  remedies  granted  by  the  Dis- 
trict Oourt  In  the  Swann  case.  But  more 
imptortant  the  statute  exploits  an  apparently 
neutral  form  to  control  school  assignment 
plans  by  directing  that  they  be  "caioi  Mind": 
that  requirement,  against  the  background  of 
segregation,  would  render  lllvisory  the 
promise  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  847 
U.S.  483  (1964).  Just  as  the  race  of  students 
must  be  considered  In  determining  whether 
a  constitutional  violation  has  occurred,  so 
also  must  race  be  ccmsldered  m  formulating 
a  remedy.  To  forbid,  at  this  stage,  all  assign- 
ments made  on  the  basis  of  race  would  de- 
prive school  authorities  of  the  one  tool  abso- 
lutely essential  to  fulfillment  of  their  consti- 
tutional oUlgaAion  to  eliminate  existing  dual 
school  systems. 

Similarly  the  flat  prohibition  against  as- 
signment of  students  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  racial  balance  must  inevitably 
conflict  with  the  duty  of  school  authorities 
to  disestablish  dual  school  systems.  As  ws 
have  held  in  Swann,  the  Constitution  does 
not  compel  any  particular  degree  of  racial 
balance  or  mixing,  but  when  past  and  con- 
tinuing oonstltutional  violations  are  found, 
some  ratios  are  likely  to  be  useful  starting 
points  in  shaping  a  remedy.  An  absolute  pro- 
hibition against  use  of  such  a  device— even 
as  a  starting  point — contravenes  the  Implicit 
command  of  Green  v.  County  School  Board, 
391  U.S.  430  ( 1968) ,  that  all  reasonable  meth- 
ods be  available  to  formulate  an  effective 
remedy. 

We  likewise  conclude  that  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition against  transportation  of  students 
assigned  on  the  basis  of  race,  "or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  balance  or  ratio,"  will 
similarly  hamper  the  ability  of  local  authori- 
ties to  effectively  remedy  constitutional  vio- 
lations. As  noted  In  Swann,  ante,  p.  26,  bus 
transportation  has  long  been  an  integral  part 
of  all  public  educational  systemB,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  a  truly  effective  remedy  could 
be  devised  without  continued  reliance  upon 
It.  Cf.  ifcDanlcI  y.  Barresi,  post,  p.  8. 

The  remander  of  the  order  of  the  District 
Court  Is  affirmed  for  the  reasons  stated  In  its 
opinion,  312  F.  Supp.  603. 

Affirmed. 

[Supreme  Covirt  of  the  United  States,  No. 

436.  Argued  October  13-14.  1970 — Decided 

April  ao,  1971] 
Davis  «t  al.  r.  Board  of  School  Commis- 

sioNBis  OF  Mobile  County  rr  al. 
(Certiorari  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit) 

(Note. — Where  it  is  deemed  desirable,  a  syl- 
labus (headnote)  will  be  released,  as  is  being 
done  in  connection  with  this  case,  at  the 
time  the  opinion  is  Issued.  The  syllabus  con- 
stitutes no  part  of  the  opinion  of  the  Ootirt 
but  has  been  prepared  by  the  Reporter  ot 
Decisions  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 
See  United  States  v.  Detroit  Lumber  Co..  200 
U.8.  331,  337.) 

East  of  the  major  highway  that  divides 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  live 
94%  of  the  area's  Negro  studenu,  and  the 
schools  there  are  65%  Negro  and  35%  white. 
West  of  the  highway  the  schools  are  12% 
Negro  and  88%  white.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
approved  a  desegregation  plan  which,  like 
the  District  Court's  plan.  Insofar  as  tiioss 
areas  were  concerned,  treated  the  western 
soctloa  as  isolated  from  the  eastern,  with 
unified  geogra{riiic  sones  and  providing  no 
transportation  of  students  for  desegregation 
purpoMs.  Ihough  some  reduction  in  ths 
number  of  all-Negro  schools  was  achieved 
for  ths  19'70-1971  school  year,  nine  elemen- 
tary schools  In  the  eastern  section  (attendsd 
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by  64  %  of  all  Negro  elementary  school  buplls 
In  the  metropolitan  area)  were  ovef  QOT'c 
Negro,  and  over  half  of  the  Negro  Junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  went  to  all4Negro 
or  nearly  all-Negro  schools.  With  regard  to 
the  faculty  and  staff  ratio  In  each  of  Mobile 
County's  schools,  the  Coxu-t  of  Abpeals 
directed  the  District  Court  to  requite  the 
school  board  to  establish  "substantla^y  the 
same"  ratio  as  that  for  the  whole  dj 
Held: 

1.  The  Court  of  Appeals  decision 
with  the  faculty  and  staff  ratio  la  a. 
Swarm  v.   Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Be 
Education,  ante,  p. — ,  at  14-16.  P.  2. 

2.  The  Court  of  Appeals  erred  in  treating 
the  eastern  part  of  metropolitan  Mol»lle  In 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  school  ststem, 
and  in  not  adequately  considering  thf  pos- 
sible use  of  all  available  technlqiies  to 
achieve  the  maximum  amount  of  pracmcable 
desegregation.  P.  4. 

430  F.  2d  883  and  889.  afBrmed  In  pa^  and 
reversed  and  remanded  in  part. 

BxjRGEB,  C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  for  a 
unanimous  Court. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  wJU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  for  the  record  my  admlraticin  for 
the  gifted  contribution  made  to  thifc  leg- 
islation by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  He  is  known,  and  prop- 
erly so,  as  one  of  the  Nation's  key  advo- 
cates for  human  rights.  The  devbtion, 
concern,  attention,  and  detail  he  snowed 
in  the  development  of  this  leglslatioji  and 
the  bipartisan  spirit  with  whl(^  he 
sought  to  develop  a  proposal  In  which 
men  of  good  will  of  both  parties  could 
Join,  including  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration, was  indispensable  to  wfiat  I 
regard  as  one  of  the  most  creativ*  and 
hopeful  measures  proposed  in  the  fl^ld  of 
education  In  a  long  time.  ] 

I  think  the  decisions  handed  dowli  this 
morning,  to  which  the  Senator  froni  New 
York  has  referred,  make  this  klid  of 
legislation  all  the  more  necessary  because 
the  decisions  this  morning  have  |nany 
ramifications.  However,  one  thln^  the 
Court  made  very  clear  is  that 
there  is  racial  discrimination  whj 
not  the  byproduct  of  o£9ciaI  disci 
tlon,  the  Court  will  not  be  involved 
do  not  know  how  many  instanct 
which  that  is  the  case. 

While  I  personally  believe,  and  jj.  am 
sure  the  Senator  does,  that  ma4y  de 
facto  situations  reveal  themselves  to  be 
the  product  of  official  discrlminiition, 
nevertheless  it  is  patently  clear  that  if 
this  Nation  is  serious  about  ellmiritlng 
racial  and  ethnic  separation  tiier^  Is  a 
clear  and  broad  responsibility  in  the  po- 
litical and  social  arena  beyond]  that 
which  the  Court  is  prepared  to  under- 
take. I 

With  all  the  overwhelming  eviflence 
that  education  of  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged racial  minorities  In  isolatioi  has 
been  ineffective,  and  all  the  evlcence 
shows  the  need  of  bringing  all  chjdren 
together  so  that  they  can  come  to  )cnow 
each  other  as  an  essential  element^  in  a 
united  society,  the  role  of  Congree*  and 
the  Senate  in  the  public  and  political 
arena  becomes  all  the  more  essential. 

I  am  proud  that  the  proposal  is  i  cre- 
ative proposal  incorporating  all  the 
hopeful  strategies  we  have  been  awire  of 


am 


and  it  does  not  stop  with  any  legal  rem- 
edies, but  is  bottomed  on  what  Is  good 
for  the  schoolchildren  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  no  person  deserves 
more  credit  for  the  development  of  this 
legislation  than  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  very 
creative  concept  of  a  stable  and  Inte- 
grated school  system,  which  is  a  great 
part  of  this  bill,  is  due  to  the  work  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  his  select 
committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
Without  the  two  negotiating  poles;  to 
wit,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  administration  represented  by  Sec- 
retary Richardson,  we  never  would  have 
had  this  amalgam  which  In  a  way  has 
reflected  what  the  Court  has  done. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  the  most  slgnifl- 
csmt  aspect  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  today  Is  that  when  you  deal 
with  desegregation  you  do  not  deal  with 
that  subject  in  isolation,  but  you  have  a 
right  to  make  educational  Judgments  as 
a  part  of  it.  The  Court  will  distinguish; 
it  will  not  condemn  a  plan  because  it  ts 
not  dedicated  to  desegregation,  but  it  will 
be  willing  to  accept  a  plan  which  con- 
tains problems  of  educational  excellence 
as  well  as  problems  of  desegregation. 
That  is  precisely  the  gifted  contribution 
as  a  result  of  the  collaboration  between 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  it  Is  exactly  the  thing,  al- 
though often  we  missed  each  other's  se- 
mantics, upon  which  we  came  to  final 
agreement  in  the  Stenrds-Ribicoff 
amendment,  section  2  of  Public  Law 
91-230. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  tEe 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  JAVnS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Court,  In  effect, 
said  it  is  a  constitutional  requirement  of 
every  school  district  to  remove  all  ves- 
tiges of  ofiQcial  discrimination;  and  these 
decisions  dealt  with  the  remedy  of  racltJ 
discrimination  and  finding  what  rem- 
edies are  necessary. 

But  the  Court  said  at  the  same  time 
it  would  not  £ict  where  official  discrimi- 
nation was  not  found,  so  that  presimiably 
there  ran  be  many  places,  instances, 
communities,  and  school  districts  In 
which  there  Is  racial  separation  and 
separation  of  other  ethnic  minorities, 
and  where  presumably  or  possibly  dis- 
crimination was  not  the  cause,  or  dis- 
crimination did  not  cause  such  sepa- 
ration. 

But  for  the  school  children  there  is 
no  distinction.  Every  study  has  shown 
it  makes  no  difference  to  a  child  being 
educated  in  a  racially  isolated  school  that 
it  came  about  because  of,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence of,  official  discrimination.  What 
makes  this  measure  doubly  important  In 
light  of  that  decision  Is  that  this  measure 
draws  no  such  distinction.  This  measure 
tries  to  afford  quality  integrated  educa- 
tion to  all  the  schoolchildren  of  this 
country,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  legal 
requirement  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  There  is  one  other  point 
The  Court  now  confirms  our  authority 
to   proceed   with   both   concepts,   even 


though  they  are  intermingled,  and  holds 
that  we  can  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
by  the  exercise  of  our  judgment  and  au- 
thority respecting  the  use  of  Federal 
fimds.  move  to  the  achievement  of  a 
constitutional  objective  where  segrega- 
tion had  been  official  policy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld  so  I  may  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  construe  this  bill,  it 
acts  in  three  areas.  The  first  area  is  where 
there  is  a  court  decree  requiring  a  school 
district  to  desegregate;  the  second  area 
is  where  HEW  has  adopted  a  plan  order- 
ing the  school  district  to  desegregate  un- 
der the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  and  the 
third  Is  where  there  is  a  voluntary  plan 
on  the  part  of  the  school  district  to  de- 
segregate the  school. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct 
about  the  first  two  points.  The  third  is 
not  hinged  upon  the  desegregation  proc- 
ess in  response  to  some  legal  mandate. 
The  third  is  hinged  on  the  desirability  of 
dealing  with  the  inhibitions  to  the  edu- 
cational process  in  schools  which  have  a 
heavy  Impact  on  youngsters  of  a  partic- 
ular color  or  race. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  third  is  only  to 
facilitate  voluntary  action;  there  is  no 
compulsion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  the  Senator  says 
there  is  no  compulsion,  one  would  be  un- 
able, at  this  stage  of  the  law,  to  go  into 
court  and  seek  a  mandatory  injunction 
as  one  does  in  the  case  where  official 
segregation  has  been  practiced.  But  what 
the  court  is  opening  the  door  to — and 
that  is  what  we  would  be  doing — is  that 
the  court  says  this  is  a  proper  province 
for  a  local  educational  agency  or  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  deal  with  a  situation, 
given  the  inducement  of  money  to  deal 
with  it  as  we  do  in  this  bill,  where  a 
restraint  because  of  race  and  racial  com- 
position ha£  placed  upon  the  educational 
process  the  inability  to  obtain  an  equal 
education. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  point  I  make  is  that 
there  are  three  areas  in  which  action  can 
be  taken,  and  two  of  them  are  areas  which 
can  be  applied  only  to  Southern  States, 
because  neither  HEW  nor  the  courts  have 
done  anything  in  the  Northern  States; 
so  the  orjy  impact  this  bill  would  have  on 
the  North  would  be  entirely  voluntary  In 
nature. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sorry;  I  cannot 
agree.  As  others  have  said,  I  was  ver>- 
much  a  party  to  these  negotiations,  and 
I  beg  the  Senator  to  believe  that  we  really 
proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  not  yet  really  dug  into 
the  so-called  de  facto  situations  enough 
to  say  they  were  not  de  jure  as  well.  We 
clearly  did  not  tissume  this  was  solely  a 
southern  problem.  We  did  not  assume 
that  segregated  situations — I  am  using 
that  term  rather  than  "official  discrimi- 
nation," as  we  have  heretofore  defined 
it — would  not  come  now,  or,  ultimately, 
imder  the  Inhibition  of  law. 

So  I  cannot  accept  the  proposition  that 
parts  1  and  2  were  solely  applicable  to  the 
South;  and  part  3,  relatively  speaking, 
was  solely  applicable  to  the  North.  We 
were  anticipating  that  in  many  so-called 
de  facto  situations  the  court,  now  or 
hereafter,  would  find  a  violation  of  the 
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constitutional  protection,  and  we  tried 
very  hard,  for  that  reason,  to  obey  what 
is  the  policy  of  the  Senate,  certainly  as 
expressed  in  Stennis-Rlbicoff.  and  we 
feel  the  policy  of  the  President,  to  deal 
with  the  substance  of  what  wsus  inhibit- 
ing education,  in  terms  of  racial  compo- 
sition of  school  bodies  rather  than  try- 
ing to  cut  the  cloth  according  to  the 
decisions  which  had  been  rendered  up  to 
now. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  Inform  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  of  any  school 
north  of  the  Msison-Dlxon  line  that  is 
under  order  of  a  Federal  court  to  deseg- 
regate? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Senator  does  not  have  to  do  that,  in  line 
with  his  argument,  which  was  Uiat  the 
decisions  could  come  now  or  hereafter; 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  even  In  my  State — 
and  my  recollection  does  not  extend  to 
whether  it  was  a  State  or  a  Federal  court 
decision — the  schools  of  Mount  Vernon, 
N.Y.,  were  ordered  to  desegregate.  I  am 
told  it  was  a  State  court.  Also,  the  schools 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  in  a  very,  very 
extensive  decree,  again  by  the  State 
courts,  were  so  ordered. 

It  seems  to  me,  with  all  respect,  the 
State  courts  have  the  power  to  enforce — 
and  do  enforce — the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  there  should 
not  be  a  distinction  between  the  acts  of 
compulsion  as  between  a  State  court  de- 
cree and  a  district  court  order. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  The  Senator  has  furnished 
me  with  two  exceptions  which  prove  the 
rule  which  I  was  stating.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor know  of  any  case  where  HEW  has 
threatened  to  withhold  fimds  from  any 
northern  school  on  the  condition  that  it 
desegregate? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  my  attention  is 
called  to  another  case,  the  Pasadena 
case,  which  Is  a  Federal  court  decree  as 
is  the  Pontlac,  Mich.,  case  and  a  State 
court  decision  In  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

As  to  the  solicitude  of  HEW,  it  Is  my 
understanding — and  our  committee  has 
legislative  oversight  in  these  matters — 
that  precisely  In  response  to  the  cli- 
mate which  was  created  by  the  Stennls- 
Ribicoff  amendment,  HEW  has  sent  peo- 
ple into  the  field  and  Is  making  a  very 
real  campaign  with  respect  to  finding 
any  evidences  of  school  situations — and 
is  imdoubtedly  finding  them — where  the 
intercession  of  law  or  the  withholding 
of  funds  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is 
justified.  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  we 
have  taken  accoimt  literally  o!  the  kind 
of  concern  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and,  second,  I 
believe  that  the  practice  is  now  catching 
up  with  the  situation  which  he  refers 
to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  understood  that  a  mo- 
ment ago  the  Senator  from  New  York 
put  into  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  deci- 
sion handed  down  this  day  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Swann 
against  Charlotte  Board  of  Education. 
Did  he  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
New  York  consider  that  to  be  a  holding 
to  the  effect  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  no  Jurisdiction  in  cases  in  this  field 


except  where  it  finds  State-imposed  seg- 
regation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  the  Senator  has  so 
stated.  Incidentally,  I  have  argued  It 
constantly  on  the  law  in  this  situation, 
but  I  have  also  stated  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  yet  gotten  to  cases  which 
would  pierce  the  veil  of  so-called  de 
facto  segregation  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, many  of  those  cases  are  also  cases 
of  de  Jure  segregation,  and  will  be  de- 
cided by  the  courts  if  that  ever  becomes 
necessary.  In  drafting  this  bill  we  were 
giving  consideration  in  a  very  real  way 
to  that  possibility,  either  presently  or  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  have  listened  to  this 
colloquy  with  interest.  I  think  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Record  It  should  be  stated 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  been 
Involved  in  six  suits  in  the  North  and  229 
in  Southern  and  border  States.  HEW 
has  been  involved  in  desegregation  plans 
in  4,349  districts  in  Southern  and  border 
States,  and  nine  in  Northern  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  mentioned  those  fig- 
ures, because  I  think  the  time  should  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  there  was  blatant 
and  unconstitutional  and  profound  in- 
justice to  millions  of  Americans,  includ- 
ing millions  of  American  children,  which 
was  practiced  in  the  South  for  years  and 
years  and  years,  even  with  courts  going 
along  with  It  on  a  separate-but-equal 
doctrine.  So  I  am  not  surprised  that  the 
Impact  was  properly  where  there  was  the 
greatest,  most  numerous  injustice. 

I  think  It  is  right  that  after  the  period 
of  time  which  we  have  now  had,  some  17 
years  since  the  decision  In  the  Brown 
case,  that  we  should  be  going  after  other 
areas,  no  matter  where  they  are,  and  we 
properly  are  doing  so,  where  this  prac- 
tice takes  place.  That  Is  the  basic  reason 
for  the  bill.  But  I  must  say  I  cannot  at 
all  condone  the  tremendous  evil  and  the 
concentration  which  was  Intended  to  be 
met,  £ind  which  was  met,  by  the  meas- 
lu^s  which  were  undertaken  since  1954 
by  the  courts,  and  finally  by  law  which 
was  enacted  in  the  Congress. 

I  must  say,  too,  there  is  still  echoing  in 
my  ears  the  tremendous  concern,  even 
threats,  that  the  whole  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  South  would  be  destroyed: 
that  its  young  people  would  be  mongrel- 
Ized,  or  some  other  horrible  appellation, 
if  we  ever  took  the  steps  we  took.  Here  It 
is  16  years  later  and  the  argiunent  now 
is  not  that  all  those  terrible  things  took 
place,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  we 
should  extend  the  process,  which  indeed 
we  should,  to  the  North.  West,  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  such  con- 
ditions may  exist. 

I  credit  my  colleagues  with  enough 
statesmanship  and  Americanism  so  that 
I  do  not  think  they  advocate  these  things 
out  of  resentment  or  "getting  even,"  but 
that  they  genuinely  now  feel  that  this  is 
the  way  the  educational  systems  ought  to 
be  nm.  and  in  that  I  fully  Join. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  construe  the  Swann  case  as 
holding  that  the  only  kind  of  segregation 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  the  power 
to  reach  under  the  Constitution  is  State- 
imposed  segregation. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  during  the  first  86  years 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  wsis  in 
the  Constitution,  it  was  perfectly  con- 
stitutional, according  to  all  interpreta- 
tions placed  upon  it,  to  maintain  segre- 
gated schools. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  always  enjoy  debating 
with  my  learned  colleague  from  North 
Carolina,  who  is  a  very  accomplished 
lawyer  and  has  great  feeling  for  the  law. 

With  all  respect,  however,  I  have  stated 
the  way  I  feel  this  bill  affects  the  situa- 
tion of  the  law.  My  analysis  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  just  announced,  as 
I  say,  after  aU  has  been  very  cursory; 
so  far  none  of  us  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  these  measures. 

I  hop>e  the  money  provided  In  this  bill 
may  achieve  its  true  purpose,  which  is 
a  real,  honorable  effort  to  raise  the  level 
of  education  In  order  to  get  over  those 
restraints  and  inefficiencies  which  have 
existed  because  of  what  we  call  racial 
isolation  or  segregation,  whether  official 
or  actual. 

Whatever  may  be  the  view  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  so-called  de  facto 
Issue,  the  fact  is  that  this  bill  does  not 
place  any  such  limitation  by  section,  by 
purpose,  or  by  objective  upon  the  use  of 
these  resources,  but  requires  only  that 
they  should  really  and  substantively  be 
used  to  raise  the  educationsil  level  of  all 
our  children,  where  the  level — and  I 
think  the  Supreme  Court  certainly  rec- 
ognizes this — has  been  depressed  by  the 
incidence  of  undue  nmnbers  of  black 
youth,  i>articularly,  though  of  other  mi- 
norities as  well,  in  given  concentrations 
in  educational  institutions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Am  I  correct  in  my  inter- 
pretation of  this  bill  to  the  effect  that 
it  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  the 
use  of  any  of  this  money  in  areas  which 
are  inhabited  entirely  by  what  we  call 
nonminority  groups?  After  all,  there  is 
such  a  condition  in  meiny  fdaces  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  not  say  that.  The 
bill  contemplates  what  is  defined  as  a 
stable  integrated  school,  in  terms  of  edu- 
cationsd  excellence.  In  any  district  which 
qualifies  for  resources  under  this  bill.  I 
would  not  exclude.  In  that  regard,  any  of 
the  districts  which,  as  I  say,  can  qiudlfy 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  for  that  kind 
of  assistance. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  tried  to  study  the 
bill  very  dillgentiy.  In  fact,  for  the  last 
24  hours  I  have  spent  most  of  my  time  In 
doing  that.  I  did  not  see  the  bill  imUl 
yesterday  morning.  But  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  a  single  syllable  in  this  bill 
which  would  give  any  of  the  money  to  be 
appropriated  to  any  school  district  which 
has  no  students  belonging  to  what  is 
defined  in  the  bill  to  be  members  of  tiie 
minority. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
the  following  statement  on  page  38  of 
the  report,  where  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  summarized: 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  5  authorlaes  the 
Commissioner  to  make  grants  to,  and  cwi- 
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trscta  with,  local  educational  ag«QCi48  In 
which  the  number  of  minority  group  chil- 
dren In  average  dally  mecnberahlp  in  Its 
KhooU  for  the  Qscal  year  proceeding  the  year 
for  which  assistance  Is  sought  ( 1 )  Is  at  least 
15.000.  or  (2)  constitutes  more  than  6()  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  children  In  ^ver- 
acte  daily  membership  at  such  schools. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  does  not 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  If  I  may  finish:  There 
could  be  an  educational  district  in  vttilch 
there  were  15,000  or  more  black  children, 
even  If  they  constituted  more  thah  50 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  children 
in  average  dally  attendance  in  that 
school  district.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
covers  exactly  the  point  which  the  Sen- 
ator had  In  mind. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  It  covers  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  problem  I  had  In  mind. 

My  problem  Is  that  that  would  give 
aid  to  children  belonging  to  mlnoi^ties 
as  defined  In  this  act;  but  my  point  was 
that  there  Is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  tives 
any  aid  to  any  school  district  or  |  any 
school  bo&rd  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
an  area  where  there  are  no  minority 
children. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Well,  that  is  true,  biit  If 
the  Senator  will  remember,  we  have  a 
whole  network  of  laws  providing  billions 
of  dollars  for  assistance  to  the  poor,  and 
various  others,  the  EHementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  many  ojther 
such  laws.  This  Is  a  specialized  laW  to 
deal  with  this  particular  problem.  I  t|ilnk 
in  that  respect,  the  breadth  and  the 
reach  It  has,  and  the  philosophy  it  fol- 
lows, are  most  admirable. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  the  point  I  Jiave 
been  making:  This  Is  a  specialized  law 
to  bring  about  the  Integration  of  the 
bodies  of  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think,  with  all  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  It 
is  as  much  a  specialized  law  as  any  to 
improve,  for  example,  the  merchant  ina- 
rine  of  the  country,  or  any  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  study  at  Military  Acadeildes. 
which  are  certainly  specialized,  or  any 
with  respect  to  thousands  of  other  things. 
Practically  everything  we  do  is  special- 
ized. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  reserve  det>ate 
on  the  Ribicoff  amendment  for  a  ijiore 
appropriate  time,  as  I  have  sought  pnly 
to  make  my  opening  statement,  though 
In  all  frankness.  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
oppose  the  Ribicoff  amendment. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  do  wish  to  atate 
now  that  personally,  and  I  think  this 
was  true  of  both  committees,  we  did;  not 
have  extensive  hearings  on  so  va4t  a 
measure  as  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut Is  proposing — and  we  will — but  we 
certainly  paid  attention  to  him  an<l  to 
it,  and  gave  respect  to  the  Idea.  I  ktiow 
the  Senator  knows  that  very  well.  We 
referred  spedflcally  to  his  bill,  an4  we 
made  provlslais  using  the  same  type  of 
units  which  the  Senator  has  used — that 
la,  the  standard  metropolitan  statis^cal 
area — for  exactly  the  kind  of  planning 
and  experimentation  which  represents 
the  threshold  of  his  own  measure.  TMs 
is  spedflcally  cited  on  pftge  17  of  |  the 
committee  report.  | 

I  am  not  saying  that  that  satisfies  en- 
tirdy  the  concept  which  the  Senator  has 
In  mind.  I  am  speaking  now  only  tn  a 


preliminary  way  of  the  respect  and  the 
consideration  which  the  Senator  was  en- 
titled to  and  did  receive  from  both  com- 
mittees, and  the  fact  that  there  Is  actu- 
ally an  element  of  his  handiwork  in  the 
bill  which  is  presented  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York,  the 
Ribicoff  proposal  is  now  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  So  far,  I  do  not 
see  anyone  else  addressing  himself  to 
the  proposal,  and  I  would  imagine,  if 
there  Is  no  further  discussion,  there  will 
be  soon  a  vote  up  or  down.  So  perhaps 
now  is  the  time  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  very  kind.  I  shall  address  my- 
self to  it,  perhaps  even  today,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  at  this  particular 
minute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  the  Senator  willing 
to  state  some  kind  of  time  limit?  Be- 
cause it  is  my  understanding  that  either 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  or  my- 
self will  offer  a  motion,  or  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will,  to  table  the 
Ribicoff  amendment.  I  Just  wondered  if 
there  was  any  possibility  of  setting  a  time 
limit  on  it,  so  we  could  get  a  vote,  as  I 
know  that  a  lot  of  Senators  are  inter- 
ested in  some  kind  of  time  certain. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  do  not  see  the  lead- 
ership here.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
speaking  for  myself,  I  am  willing  to  set 
any  time  limit  on  the  Ribicoff  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  man- 
siger  of  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  add,  the 
sooner  the  better  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, but  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  feel 
shortchanged.  I  would  suggest 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  vote  within 
30  minutes  on  the  Ribicoff  amendment 
15  minutes  allocated 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
earlier  that  I  would  make  some  remarks 
on  the  Ribicoff  amendment,  and  I  shall 
do  so  now. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  Record,  and  so  that  everybody  wUl 
know,  at  2:30  pjn.  I  will  move  to  table 
the  Ribicoff  amendment,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee.  I  think  everyone  knows 
that  that  was  my  intention,  if  scMneone 
else  did  not  do  it.  I  do  not  intend  to  im- 
pinge upon  the  debate,  but  nobody  seems 
to  have  been  too  excited  about  extending 
the  debate  on  this  amendment  for  very 
long.  We  all  know  what  the  issues  are. 
By  that  time,  everybody  will  be  here,  I 
believe,  so  that  we  can  get  a  vote  on  that 
motion. 

SubsequKit  to  disposing  of  that,  it  Is 
my  intention,  subject  to  getting  the  floor, 
to  bring  up  my  amendment  to  delete  the 
section  concerning  attorneys'  fees.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  agree  on  a  time  cer- 
tain on  a  vote  on  that,  If  we  can  do  so. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  does  not  particu- 
larly object  to  that.  I  will  ask  for  it  at 
the  appropriate  time 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  direct  the  officials  on  the 
Democratic  side  to  immediately  notify 
all  Senators  that  there  will  be  a  vote 
at  2:30,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  would  do  so  on  his 
side. 

tTNANIMOUB-CONSEMT   AORXnOCNT 

Mr.  President,  I  t^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  on  the  laying  down  of  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  dealing  with  lawyers' 
fees,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  or  whomever  he 
may  designate. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
add  to  that  5  minutes  on  a  side,  in  the 
event  there  are  amendments  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  be  delighted. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  do 
not  assimie  that  the  Domlnick  motion 
to  table  is  going  to  carry.  "There  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  it  will  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  said  on  the  lay- 
ing down  of  It.  I  think  the  Senator  knows 
my  position  on  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  we  havo  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  on  the  vote 
at  2:30? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  but  the  an- 
noimcement  has  been  made.  Word  ha« 
gone  out. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  cannot  we  get  a 
imanimous-oonsent  agreement  to  vote  on 
the  motion  at  2:30? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  "The  Senator  has  « 
point. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tabling  motion  by  the 
Senat<N-  from  Colorado  fMr.  Dojdnick) 
occur  at  the  hour  of  2:30  o'clock. 

Mr.  PA3TOKE.  Now  we  have  got  it 
laid  down. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  other  pro- 
posal.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  Senator  will  be  recog- 
nized at  2:30  o'clock,  to  make  that 
motion.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  amendmwit 
will  be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  when  it  is  laid  down, 
there  being  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours, 
one-half  of  the  time  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
and  the  other  half  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  manager  of  the  bill  whomever 
he  may  designate.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  10 
minutes  on  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Five  minutes  on  a  side. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
brief.  Others  may  debate  this  issue  but, 
as  I  said  before  and  repeat  now,  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  what  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  trying  to  accomplish. 
I  pointed  out  that  in  the  agreement 
which  was  entered  into  by  us,  which 
resulted  in  this  bill,  we  took  swicount  of 
that  and  provided  $125  million  for  exact- 
ly the  kind  of  planning  and  demonstra- 
tion proposals  which  are  encompassed 
within  the  Ribicoff  proposal.  "This  Is 
foimd  in  section  8(a)  (2) .  So  his  stamp  is 
very  much  upon  the  bill. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  feel,  with  all  re- 
spect, that  if  we  tried  now  to  legislate 
for  12  years  hence — and  that  Is  what  it 
comes  down  to,  the  period  of  1973  to 
1985,  which  is  the  period  encompassed — 
with  an  expenditure  of  over  $20  billion 
for  this  purpose,  when  we  have  no  ad- 
ministration commitment  whatever  and 
have  not  yet  had  any  hearings  remotely 
apposite  in  this  kind  of  enormous  com- 
mitment, we  will  be  drowTied  in  a  much 
bigger  sea  than  the  one  we  are  already 
in. 

Thus,  with  the  greatest  respect  for 
what  the  Senator  Is  trying  to  do.  and 
having  pointed  out  that  our  own  agree- 
ment which  is  the  basis  for  this  bill,  ex- 
perimented with  his  own  ideas,  I  feel 
that  it  would  only  result  in  our  getting 
mired  rather  than  providing  for  a  mon- 
umental achievement  on  the  road  to  an 
infinitely  better  educational  system  for 
thecoimtry. 

I  find,  most  regretfully — and,  as  I  say, 
with  the  greatest  of  respect — that  I  will 
have  to  support  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
confess  a  deep  disappointment  in  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of 
civil  rights  in  this  Nation.  Year  in  and 
year  out,  during  his  tenure  In  the  Sen- 
ate, he  has  pointed  his  finger  at  the 
South,  at  their  derelictions  in  the  field 
of  segregated  education. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  makes 
the  statement  that  there  have  been  no 
hearings  on  this  particular  Issue.  A  year 
ago,  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  was  appointed 
and  received  an  appropriation  of  $500,- 


000,  and  it  spent  a  year  on  this  very 
issue.  My  understanding  is  that  the  com- 
mittee went  up  and  down  the  country, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  holding 
hearings  on  this  issue.  Now  I  find  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  supports  my 
position.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
was  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  select  committee  and  I  am  assum- 
ing, therefore,  that  he  participated  in 
the  hearings  on  the  Mondale  committee. 

Fourteen  months  ago,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  when  I  supported  the  Sten- 
nis  amendment,  I  was  opposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  was  seeking,  14 
months  ago,  approval  of  the  proposition 
that  the  time  had  come  in  the  United 
States  of  America  to  treat  the  North  and 
South  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  what  have  we  found  in 
the  past  14  months?  The  1970  census  In- 
dicates that  what  I  w£is  warning  this 
coimtry  about  14  months  ago  is  the  case. 
We  are  becoming  a  divided  country. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  a  few  north- 
ern segregation  techniques.  It  is  all  very 
well  and  good  for  us  Senators  in  the 
North  to  point  our  finger  at  a  situation 
2,000  miles  from  where  we  live.  But  if 
we  are  honest  with  ourselves  in  the 
Northern  States,  we  will  acknowledge 
that  these  are  the  techniques  we  use  to 
segregate  the  races : 

We  draw  school  boundary  lines  to  make 
sure  that  we  separate  white  students  from 
black  students.  We  select  sites  for  new 
schools  to  make  sure  that  we  separate 
white  students  from  black  students.  We 
have  zoning  ordinances  for  housing  and 
buildings  which  segregate  whites  and 
blacks.  We  make  decisions  on  building 
permits  which  segregate  wtiites  and 
blacks.  We  locate  sewer  and  water  facili- 
ties granted  by  municipal  authorities  to 
make  sure  that  we  prevent  black  students 
of  low  income  families  from  integrating 
with  white  students.  We  have  building 
inspection  standards  which  discriminate 
against  blacks.  We  have  land  use  require- 
ments to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  con- 
taminate white  students  with  black  stu- 
dents. We  use  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main. We  have  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
programs  and  Federal  highway  and  ur- 
ban renewal  programs  all  employed  to 
separate  the  races. 

These  techniques,  however,  are  not  con- 
sidered part  of  de  Jure  segregation.  In- 
stead they  lead  to  de  facto  segregation. 
But  If  there  is  anything  as  vicious  as  these 
practices,  which  are  the  equivalent  of  de 
jure,  I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

The  basic  school  statistics  resulting 
from  these  practices  in  the  North  should 
make  every  northern  Senator  bow  his 
head  in  shame. 

We  find  today,  in  the  North,  only  27.6 
percent  of  black  students  attend  major- 
ity white  schools,  whUe  In  the  South,  the 
figiire  is  nearly  half  again  as  high — 38.1 
percent. 

So  here  we  are  in  the  North,  the  great 
civil  libertarians  that  we  are,  telling  the 
South  what  to  do,  when  the  South  has 
exceeded  integration  in  the  North. 

Let  us  take  some  other  figures.  Con- 
sider the  percentage  of  blacks  in  80  to 


100  percent  minority  schools.  "The  per- 
centage of  blacks  attending  such  schools 
stayed  at  57.4  percent  in  the  North  from 
1968  to  1970.  In  the  South,  the  percentage 
dropped  from  78.8  percent  to  41.7  per- 
cent. 

So,  Mr.  President,  who  is  doing  the  job 
in  desegregation,  the  North  or  the  South? 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  blacks  in  100 
percent  minority  schools.  The  percentage 
of  bla<*s  in  such  schools  dropped  from 

12.3  percent  to  11.9  percent  in  the  North 
from  1968  to  1970,  from  and  68  percent 
to  18.4  percent  in  the  South  during  the 
same  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished northern  colleagues  that  if 
this  motion  to  table  carries,  you  will  be 
painting  yourselves  into  a  comer.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  ever  i>olnt  your  fin- 
gers at  a  southern  Senator  or  a  southern 
school  district  and  tell  them  that  they 
are  discriminating  against  black  children 
when  you  are  unwilling  to  desegregate 
schools  in  your  own  cities. 

Let  me  say  to  my  distinguished  north- 
em  colleagues  that  the  reason  you  are 
unwilling  to  do  it,  and  let  me  say  it 
frankly,  is  fear  of  political  reprisal.  The 
question  is  whether  northern  Senators 
have  the  guts  to  face  their  Uberal  white 
constituents  who  have  fied  to  the  suburbs 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  avoiding  having 
their  sons  and  daughters  go  to  school 
with  blacks. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  you  some 
more  figures,  these  on  population 
changes.  "The  population  changes  in  this 
country  have  been  dramatic.  All  across 
the  country,  from  1960  to  1970,  the  cen- 
tral cities  have  become  blacker  while 
the  suburbs  continue  to  remain  lily 
white. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples,  Mr. 
President. 

In  the  North,  in  Detroit,  the  central 
city  went  from  28.9  percent  black  in 
1960  to  43.7  percent  black  in  1970. 
Yet  the  suburbs  remained  96  percent 
white. 

In  Chicago,  the  central  city  went  from 
22.9  percent  black  to  32.7  percent  black. 
Yet  the  suburbs  remained  96  percent 
white. 

In  Baltimore,  the  central  city  is  now 

46.4  percent  black,  and  Washington  it 
is  71.1  percent  black.  In  both  cities,  the 
suburbs  are  over  90  percent  white. 

The  irony  of  this  is  that  now  the  same 
thing  is  happening  in  the  South.  "The 
South  is  learning  from  the  North  and 
they  are  resegregatlng.  I  suppose,  what 
Is  good  or  bad  enough  for  the  North,  is 
good  or  bad  enough  for  the  South. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  the  South,  the 
South  is  rapidly  urbanizing  along  North- 
em  lines.  Southern  suburbs  will  soon  be 
just  as  white  as  their  Northern  counter- 
parts, while  the  central  cities  will  be 
Just  as  black.  Atlanta's  central  city  pop- 
ulation went  from  38.3  percent  black  in 
1960  to  51.3  percent  black  in  1970,  while 
its  suburbs  went  from  91.3  percent  white 
to  93.6  percent  white  during  the  same 
period. 

The  Houston  suburbs  are  now  90  per- 
cent white. 

The  New  Orleans  suburbs  are  87  per- 
cent white. 
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We  compound  the  problem  that  we 
have.  When  the  whites  move  to  the  sub- 
urbs, they  take  the  jobs  with  them  In 
the  past  2  decades,  80  percent  of  the  J  obs 
created  in  America  have  been  creat€(  I  in 
the  suburbs.  That  means  that  the  bla  cks 
get  pushed  back  into  the  poor  section  5  of 
their  own  cities  where  there  are  no  jobs 
and  no  places  for  them  to  turn. 

If  we  read  the  papers — read  the  New 
York  Times  of  today— we  ttnd  that  in 
the  State  of  the  Senator  from  New  Y(irk, 
the  Mayor  and  the  Governor  are  fight- 
ing over  the  financial  situation  in  I  Tew 
York  City.  The  Mayor  of  New  York  City 
says  that  he  has  to  lay  off  90,000  city 
employees  because  there  are  insufBcient 
funds  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  llew 
York  City.  I 

The  reason  that  New  York  City  ia  in 
the  mess  it  is  in  is  because  the  blacks^e 
moving  into  New  York  City  and  the  rd^d- 
die  class  whites  are  moving  out  of  If ew 
York  City  and  into  the  suburbs  of  Hew 
York.  When  they  move  out,  they  t^ke 
their  jobs  and  their  tax  b&se  with  thfcm 
and  leave  New  York  as  a  hollow  s 
with  an  Increasing  welfare  load 
health  and  educational  problems. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  t.^^^ 
of  us  in  the  Senate  to  have  the  courage 
of  our  convictions  and  to  say  that  if  the 
practice  of  segregation  is  evil  in  Missis- 
sippi or  in  Alabama,  it  is  just  as  evilFin 
New  York  City  or  elsewhere.  I  canijiot 
understand  how  any  Senator  can  ref<ise 
to  stand  up  for  what  is  right  and  can  ad- 
vocate double  standards.  If  we  contii^ue 
to  do  this  we  are  hypocrites  and  our  l^y- 
pocrlsy  will  be  shown  in  the  vote  Iq  a 
half  an  hour. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  is  my  friend  and 
has  been  for  years  and  will  continue  to 
be  after  today. 

I  heard  exactly  the  same  words  Ot- 
tered with  respect  to  the  Stennis  ameqd- 
ment,  which  was  also  supposed  to  be  the 
end-all  with  regard  to  the  desegregation 
of  schools  and  educational  excellence. 
Ultimately  the  Senate  held  with  me  and 
not  with  him.  So  did  the  other  body,  a^d 
so  did  the  conferees. 

But  I  have  lived  long  enough.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  believe  that  the  people  of  ^y 
State  or  the  people  of  the  country  \^11 
not  take  the  word  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorF)  for  the  f»ct 
that  I  turned  against  desegregation  In 
the  public  schools  and  against  the  clWl 
rights  of  Americans.  That  will  be  the 
day.  That  does  not  worry  me.  The  Seivi- 
tor  is  not  panicking  me.  I  do  not  thliik 
that  he  will  panic  anyone  else  Into]  a 
poeitlon  that  should  not  be  taken.        I 

The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  'is 
that  this  is  the  idea  of  the  Senator  froim 
Connecticut.  It  may  be  good  and  It  m*y 
be  bad.  However,  I  know  that  it  woUld 
sink  this  bill. 

I  have  been  sent  here  by  the  people  pf 
the  State  of  New  York  to  produce  acti0n 
and  not  be  panicked  by  what  a  coUeagUe 
thinks  of  me.  We  will  try  that  out  in  Ngw 
York  in  1974.  as  we  have  tried  it  out  dn 
three  occasions  before.  T 

The  essence  of  the  sitiiation  Is  that,  I 
support  the  educational  process.  The  fact 
is  that  whatever  the  select  committee 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
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will  do.  the  committee  has  not  acted  on 
the  matter  as  yet.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
committee.  It  has  another  year  to  run. 
The  committee  has  not  made  its  final 
report.  It  may  end  up  with  the  Ribicoff 
plan.  However,  if  that  plan  is  adopted 
now,  we  will  lose  $1.5  billion  for  that 
very  purpose,  desegregation  and  integra- 
tion of  our  schools. 

I  was  not  sent  here  to  do  that.  I  will 
not  do  it.  and  I  will  not  be  panicked  into 
doing  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  our 
problem  is  that  time  is  running  out.  This 
country  is  on  its  way  to  total  apartheid. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  why  the  Senator 
from  New  York  was  sent  here  by  his 
people  or  why  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut was  sent  here  by  his  people. 

One  of  the  reasons  that.  I  assume,  we 
are  here  is  to  exercise  leadership.  An- 
other reason  we  are  here  is  to  look  into 
the  problems  of  our  Nation  and  to  be 
willing  to  take  a  position  that  may  be  un- 
popular in  our  States. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are  sent  here 
is  to  study  the  problems  that  bedevil 
our  country  and  come  to  a  decision  con- 
cerning them. 

Is  there  any  question  that  there  is  a 
race  toward  apartheid  in  our  country 
today?  We  have  blacks  and  whites  exist- 
ing with  distrust  between  both.  We  have 
reached  a  state  in  America  where  am- 
bassadors will  soon  have  to  be  sent  across 
the  lines  dividing  the  blacks  and  the 
whites.  We  should  be  here  today  trying 
to  arrest  the  trend  toward  total  racial 
isolation  in  this  Nation. 

The  committee  bill  is  a  southern 
oriented  bill.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
local  politician  or  school  board  member 
in  the  North  who  has  the  guts  to  initiate 
a  pilot  program  on  his  own  and,  there- 
fore, the  money  provided  for  the  pilot 
program  will  be  for  naught. 

Let  us  take  the  opportunity  to  attack 
segregation  in  the  North  now  and  not 
delay  it  for  2  or  3  years.  We  cannot  de- 
lay It  for  2  or  3  years  the  way  the  whites 
are  galloping  to  the  suburbs  and  the  way 
the  blacks  are  left  in  charge  of  hollow 
cities. 

Look  at  the  city  of  New  York.  Look  at 
the  city  of  Cleveland.  Look  at  the  prob- 
lems of  Mr.  Hatcher  in  Gary.  Then  we 
can  realize  the  problems  that  America 
faces. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi a  year  and  a  half  ago  brought  up 
the  Stennis  amendment  by  which  he 
said,  "let  us  treat  everyone.  North  and 
South,  alike."  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  Senate  went  along  with 
the  Stennis  amendment.  However,  the 
Stennis  amendment  merely  laid  down  a 
statement  of  hope  and  said  there  shall 
be  a  general  policy  of  treating  the  North 
and  South  exactly  the  same.  Now,  after  a 
general  policy,  they  came  up  with  no 
implementation  of  that  policy. 

I  thought  it  was  incumbent  upon  me, 
having  supported  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi before,  to  try  to  come  up  with  a 
solution.  We  worked,  my  staff  and  myself, 
for  1  year.  We  did  not  have  $500,000 
given  us  by  the  Senate  to  come  up  with 
a  solution. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  had 
over  a  year  of  study.  What  is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York?  If 


the  Senator  from  New  York  has  a  better 
plan,  he  should  advance  it.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  worked  in  the  field 
of  education.  Why  does  he  not  come  up 
with  an  amendment  or  a  substitute?  He 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  this 
committee.  He  has  a  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  field.  He  has  the  help  of  his  com- 
mittee and  special  committee.  If  the  Sen- 
ator thinks  he  has  a  better  plan  he 
should  gve  it  to  the  Senate  or  vote  for 
my  proposal. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  do.  However,  we  northern 
Senators  who  have  been  trying  to  push 
desegregation  down  the  reluctant  throats 
of  the  Senators  from  the  Southern  States 
have  an  obligation  to  have  the  situation 
corrected  in  our  own  States  and  to  do  in 
the  North  what  we  seek  to  have  those 
Senators  do  who  come  from  below  the 
Mason -Dixon  line. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  I  will 
not  be  very  long  on  this  matter.  I  want 
to  make  a  few  points  to  Indicate  why  I 
think  the  amendment  should  be  tabled 
I  will  offer  that  motion  in  10  or  15 
minutes. 

First  of  all,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  aptly  pointed  out,  we  are  talk- 
ing here  in  r.  relatively  short  time,  with- 
out a  specific  bill  having  been  worked  out 
on  this  matter  in  the  subcommittee  or 
in  the  special  committee,  of  an  amount 
which  is  In  excess  of  $20  billion  even 
though  the  original  Administration 
emergency  school  aid  bill  was  for  $15 
billionor  $1.75  billion. 

Furthermore,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  that  by  the  Ribicoff  amendment 
we  are  not  really  accelerating  in  any  way 
whatsoever  the  so-called  desegregation 
of  schools  which  many  of  us  would  like 
to  see. 

We  would  not  really  accomplish  very 
much  by  adding  it  to  the  bill  and  we 
would  run  the  real  risk  of  losing  the  en- 
tire bUl.  a  bill  1  think  Is  of  real  Impor- 
tance. 

There  are  other  th  jigs  which  I  think 
are  worthy  of  comment.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Supreme  Court  today 
has  ruled  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
require  that  the  schools  within  a  school 
district  reflect  a  minority  population  of 
that  school  district.  That  ruling  was  In 
the  case  of  Charlottesville-Mecklenburg. 
This  Is  very  interesting  because  it  Is  the 
first  time  a  ruling  has  been  made  of  this 
kind,  and  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  our  part  of  the  coimtry  there  have 
grown  up  areas  of  culture,  areas  of  mi- 
nority groups,  areas  of  race  and  of  creed; 
there  are  people  Living  in  a  certain  par- 
ticular area  because  that  is  where  they 
want  to  live  and  not  because  it  is  the 
only  place  to  go. 

To  require  In  each  area  of  50.000  or 
more  that  children  must  attend  the 
school  in  that  area  under  a  statistical 
quota  system  for  each  school  seems  to  me 
to  be  going  far  beyond  either  the  man- 
date of  the  Court  as  given  today  or  the 
mandate  of  the  American  people  on  a 
very  explosive  and  emotional  Issue. 

For  example.  I  refer  to  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  and  simply  point  to  the  Mil- 
waukee area,  as  I  have  before  in  public 
hearings,  where  a  very  large  number  of 
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Polish  citizens,  very  fine  citizens,  have 
settled,  not  because  that  is  the  only  place 
in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  in  which  they 
could  settle,  but  they  settled  there  be- 
cause of  their  culture,  their  desire  to  be 
near  each  other,  similar  types  of  work, 
and  to  be  able  to  exchange  greetings 
with  friends.  To  have  those  people  re- 
moved, under  the  terms  of  the  Ribicoff 
proposal,  to  other  schools  would  create 
chaos. 

I  shall  cite  some  examples  from  the 
Ribicoff  amendment  as  now  proposed. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  opinion  states 
that  no  metropolitan  area  shall  cross 
State  boimdaries,  that  is  not  considered 
true  under  section  407(a)  of  the  Ribicoff 
amendment.  It  states  it  Includes  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  Counties  in 
Maryland.  Arlington,  Fairfax,  and  Prince 
William  Counties  in  Virginia,  and  the 
cities  of  Palls  Church  and  Alexandria  in 
Virginia,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  301(f>.  So  the  statistical  area 
would  encompass  not  only  the  District  of 
Columbia  but  suburban  areas  in  other 
jurisdictions  and  one  State  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  Just  ruled  today. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  try  to  get  an  emer- 
gency school  aid  bill  through,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  at  this  point  to  put 
Into  effect,  through  the  Senate,  a  bill 
which  would  have  the  effect  in  certain 
areas  of  Virginia  of  overriding  the  very 
thing  the  Supreme  Court  said.  It  strikes 
me  this  does  not  make  sense  at  all. 

Now.  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
evidence  we  had  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Educational  Opportu- 
nity. I  serve  on  that  committee  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  others 
who  have  done  very  excellent  work  there. 
There  have  been  widely  divergent  opin- 
ions as  to  what  constitutes  "quality"  In 
education.  For  example.  Dr.  Coleman, 
and  he  is  a  well-known  man  in  this  field 
and  issued  the  Coleman  report,  stated 
specifically  that  in  his  opinion  there  are 
certain  areas  of  the  country  in  which,  for 
economic  reasons,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  the  children  of  one  mi- 
nority group  shotild  be  bused  and  that 
educationally  they  could  do  just  as  well 
in  another  type  school. 

We  have  had  black  educators  come  be- 
fore us  and  tell  us  there  were  certain 
areas  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  physi- 
cally impossible  to  create  a  situation  in 
which  there  would  be  total  integration  or 
quota  integration,  as  proposed. 

I  take  the  position  I  do  with  all  of  those 
factors  in  mind,  and  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
whom  I  admire  and  respect,  and  I  have 
for  a  long  time,  and  with  full  knowledge 
that  I  have  been  one  of  the  very  strong 
supporters  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  ever 
since  I  have  held  ofiBce.  I  have  advocated 
much  stronger  fair  housing  laws  than  we 
have  because  I  consider  this  one  of  the 
answers  to  the  problem  we  have  with 
minority  groups.  I  think  the  right  to  ac- 
quire property  is  as  much  a  right  as  to 
dispose  of  it.  I  think  we  should  have  a 
very  strong  housing  law  which  would 
solve  many  of  these  problems  automati- 
cally and  thereb>  employment  opportu- 
nities would  increase.  This  will  come 
about  with  the  manpower  training  bills 
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and  the  opportimity  to  upgrade  their 
skills. 

For  all  those  reasons  and  because  I 
think  the  Ribicoff  amendment  would  be 
the  tall  wagging  the  dog,  I  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  oppose  ihe  amend- 
ment because  I  am  anticlvil  rights  or  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  see  quality  in  our 
schools.  I  think  it  is  c  bad  thing.  It  is  a 
case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog  and  it  is 
in  contradiction  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  was  released  today. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  will  shortly  offer 
a  motion  to  table  the  pending  amend- 
ment, keeping  in  mind  that  we  will  con- 
sider the  proposal  in  committee  and  have 
full  hearings  I  am  sure  on  similar  legis- 
lation— whether  it  is  this  proposal  or 
another — and  we  will  be  able  at  that 
point  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  for  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  ALIEN.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  feels  he  would  be 
remiss  in  his  duty  If  he  sat  silent  and  did 
not  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Coruiecticut  for  his  most  elo- 
quent and  stirring  speech,  for  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  it  Is  the  greatest  speech  that 
has  been  made  on  this  subject  since  he 
has  been  In  the  Senate. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  ap- 
plauds the  statesmanship  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Coimecticut.  He  feels  he  has  taken  a  lofty 
position  in  this  matter,  one  that  only  a 
true  leader  and  a  true  statesman  would 
take. 

Irrespective  of  the  outcome  of  the  mo- 
tion to  table,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  feels  that  the  great  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
added  luster  to  his  distinguished  career 
by  his  stand  and  his  position  In  this  mat- 
ter, that  of  seeking  to  find  some  way  to 
provide  for  a  uniform  national  desegre- 
gation r>olicy  as  to  public  schools. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  pays 
tribute  to  this  great  statesman  for  his 
contribution  Eind  he  states  further  that 
he  will  vote  against  the  motion  to  table 
In  order  that  this  amendment  may  be 
considered  on  its  merits.  He  feels  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
a  right  to  have  his  amendment  voted  on 
on  Its  merits  and  not  to  have  the  short- 
cut taken  of  having  the  amendment  laid 
on  the  table.  

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  as  I 
understand  it,  a  motion  to  table  is  now 
in  order.  I  make  such  motion,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  vdth  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart). 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I.  therefore,  with- 
hold my  vote. 


The  rollcall  was  resumed  and 
concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
E.^GLETON),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mttskie),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  tmd  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkhan)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrellj.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  <M.t.  Hol- 
LiNGs  • ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy  • .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAGmrsoN).  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris*,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Brock)  is 
absent  on  official  biisiness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  35, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

(No.  42  Leg.) 
YEAS — 35 

Aiken  Domlnlck  Miner 

AUott  Pannln  Pastore 

Anderson  Fong  Prouty 

Baker  Ooldwater  Roth 

Beall  Griffin  Saxbe 

Bennett  Gumey  Scbwelker 

Bogn  Hansen  Scctt 

Buckley  Hriiska  Smtlh 

Cook  Javlts  Taft 

Cooper  Jordan.  Idaho  Welcker 

Cotton  Mathias  Young 

McOee 


Curtis 


NAYS — 43 


Allen 

Ervln 

Pearaon 

Bellmon 

Pul  bright 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

y  atfleld 

Ribicoff 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Spong 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Stennis 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Steven.son 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Symington 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

raimadge 

Case 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Church 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Dole 

Mondale 

WUUanu 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Ellender 

Packwood 

PRESENT 

AND   GIVING   A 

LIVE   PAIB 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Pell,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Bayh 

Hart 

Moss 

Brock 

Hollings 

Mundt 

ChUes 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Nelson 

Oambrell 

Long 

Riin-"ln'i 

Gravel 

Magnuaon 

Sparkman 

Harrla 

MrGovem 

Stevens 
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So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  motion  to  lay 
Ribicoff's  amendment  on  the  table 
rejected. 


Mr. 


LEAVE   OP  ABSENCE 
ALLOTT.   Mr.   President,   I 
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Mr. 

was 


ask 
ex- 


unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
cused  from  attendance  in  the  Senate 
when  I  will  be  absent  on  oflacial  business 
during  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  jFrl- 
day  of  this  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY      SCHOOL      AID 

QUALITY     INTEGRATED     EDUCA- 
TION   ACT    OP    1971  I 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  Con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  projvide 
financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  order  to  establish  equal  Edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  chil(^en, 
and  for  other  purposes.  j 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  i  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  iif  I 

may   have   the   attention   of   the   3en- 
^^g I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Seriate, 
so  that  the  majority  leader  can!  be 
heard?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  I 

UNANIMOUS-CONaXNT     EEQUCST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Ijask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  Ribiboff 
amendment  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
4  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  f^om 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribcoff)  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  or  whomever  he  ijiay 
deslgimte. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  the  S|en- 
ate  has  expressed  its  will  with  resdect 
to  this  measure,  that  It  wishes  to  opn- 
slder  and  debate  It.  Nobody  would  be 
happier  than  I  if,  instead  of  spending  $1.5 
bUlion  for  the  purpose  of  raising  eduba- 
tlonal  excellence  in  our  country  and  de- 
segregating the  sehools,  we  spent  m$ny 
times  that  amount  and  even  had  a  lotig- 
range  program.  i 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  thjere 
are  many  ways  to  kill  a  bill  and  that  wUs 
bill  was  put  together  with  great  effort  as 
a  bill  which  could  be  p€i8sed  with  the 
administration's  support  and  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  Senators. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  a  little  better  ordet  in 
the  Senate? ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  wotild 
the  Chair  ask  Senators  to  take  tl^eir 
seats? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  We  are  now  on  an  \fa- 
charted  sea.  I  hope  we  find  the  port.  9ut 
I  should  like  all  of  us  to  bear  In  m^d 
the  heavy  responsibility  we  bear.  We  had 
$1.5  billion  which  the  administration  uid 
everyone  else  had  agreed  to  for  a  2-yfar 
term  which  occurred  long  before  the  In- 


cidents into  which  this  amendment  will 
come  into  play,  and  hence  the  bill  we  had 
in  no  way  Interfered  with  an  ultimate 
plan,  which  would  be  Senator  Rlbicoff's 
plan. 

But  I  do  think  It  very  Important  that 
all  Senators,  as  we  consider  this  amend- 
ment on  its  merits,  which  is  the  will  of 
the  Senate,  bear  in  mind  the  possibility — 
I  think  it  is  not  only  a  possibility  but  a 
probability  as  well — that  what  we  are 
doing  is  putting  weights  of  lead  around 
this  measure  which  will  sink  it. 

I  Intend,  as  a  Senator's  responsibility, 
in  good  faith,  to  go  ahead  with  the  debate 
and  to  vote  my  judgment  upon  this 
measure. 

Normally,  we  are  all  very  unhappy  with 
tabling  measures.  I  suppose  I  offer  as 
many  amendments  as  any  other  Senator, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  have  the  "sudden 
death"  motion  pulled  on  me.  But  in  this 
case — and  In  other  cases  where  it  is  per- 
tinent— I  thought  It  was  proper,  because 
the  Ribicoff  proposal  was  entitled  to 
deliberate  judgment,  really  intensive 
committee  consideration,  on  a  long-range 
basis  and  not  to  be  judged  on  the  merits 
summarily,  which  is  what  we  are  going 
to  do  now. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  simply  wish  to 
pledge  that  I  will,  in  good  faith,  do  my 
utmost  as  a  Senator  to  find  our  way  to 
a  safe  port  across  this  uncharted  sea. 
But  I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  to  all 
friends  of  desegregation  of  the  public 
schools  and  of  raising  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  the  public  schools  that  this 
is  a  2-year  bill.  Senator  Ribicoff's  plan 
is  a  12-year  plan.  It  takes  up  where  this 
bill  leaves  off.  I  have  a  very  deep  feeling 
that  however  we  act  finally  on  the  merits, 
we  should  act  bearing  In  mind  that  we 
do  not  stand  alone.  There  is  a  President; 
there  is  another  body.  I  hope  we  will 
not  play  games  with  the  President  in 
respect  of  this  bill  just  to  put  him  on 
the  spot  in  a  sterile  exercise  which  will 
only  be  costly  to  the  children  of  the 
United  States  and  to  nobody  else. 

I  have  the  deep  disquiet  that,  as  I 
have  said,  we  may  be  hanging  weights  of 
lead  aroimd  this  bill  which  will  sink  it 
in  a  sea  of  $20  billion  for  12  or  14  years, 
instead  of  $1.5  billion  for  2  years. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  willing  to  admit  that  the  only 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  country  and  the 
Senate  is  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York.  When  he  stands  and  talks  about 
sinking  this  bill,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  $2  biUlon  we  will  spend  beginning 
4  years  from  now  under  my  proposal, 
will  do  more  for  desegregation  and  more 
for  education  than  the  $1.5  bilUon  that 
came  out  of  this  committee. 

Year  in  and  year  out.  Congress  has 
been  spending  billions  of  dollars  for  edu- 
cation. It  was  started  imder  President 
Kennedy,  when  I  was  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
continued  imder  President  Johnson. 
President  Nixon  was  absolutely  right 
when  he  pointed  out  recently  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  consolidate  these 
education  programs. 

I  have  heard  time  and  time  again  in 
this  Chamber  that  we  must  vote  UUlons 
of  dollars  for  categorical  grant  programs 
because  they  were  going  to  improve  edu- 
cation. Is  there  any  question  in  the  mind 


of  any  Senator  or  anyone  else  in  this 
country  that  the  education  in  our  coun- 
try has  never  been  in  as  low  a  state  as  it 
is  at  present  time?  The  billions  of  dol- 
lars we  have  spent  have  not  brought  us 
better  education.  I  do  not  know  at  this 
time  what  will  bring  us  better  educa- 
tion. But  I  know  that  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars we  have  spent  have  not  brought  ex- 
cellent education,  and  have  not  brought 
good  education,  but  are  bringing  us  bad 
education. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  in- 
creasing amounts  of  the  education  of 
this  coimtry  is  segregated  education.  One 
of  the  greatest  problems  we  have  in  this 
country  is  the  problem  of  segregation 
and  the  education  of  all  our  children  in 
our  cities  and  in  our  suburbs.  What  I  am 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  develop  a  national 
policy.  The  members  of  the  Education 
Committee  have  been  wrestling  with  this 
problem,  and  have  not,  in  all  the  years, 
come  up  with  a  bill  to  desegregate  edu- 
cation in  the  North.  They  know  what  to 
do  in  the  South.  They  know  they  can  get 
court  orders  and  do  it  in  the  South  and 
they  call  it  de  jure,  while  hiding  behind 
the  words  de  facto  for  educational 
segregation  in  the  North. 

And  yet,  educational  segregation  is 
greater  and  more  virulent  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South  today. 

If  my  amendment  is  a  bad  proposal,  I 
am  still  waiting  for  a  better  one  or  for  a 
substitute  proposal.  The  Mondale  com- 
mittee was  given  $500,000  by  the  Senate 
to  look  into  this  problem.  After  14 
months  and  hearings  across  the  Nation, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale), the  chairman,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  proposal  that 
has  come  forth  is  the  Ribicoff  proposal. 
I  am  honored  and  appreciative  to  have 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondale)  . 

Again,  I  hesitate  to  keep  repeating  this, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  we  in  the  North 
cannot  continue  hyr>ocritically  to  tell  the 
South  what  they  must  do  in  the  field  of 
desegregation,  when  we  In  the  North  are 
imwilling  to  desegregate  our  education. 
We  must  have  a  uniform  and  national 
policy  In  this  country.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  achieve  by  the  Ribicoff  proposal  is 
establish  a  national  and  imiform  policy. 
It  is  said  that  my  proposal  will  take  12 
years.  That  is  true.  But  I  ask  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  think  back  to  the 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  deci- 
sion of  1954.  It  is  now  1971  and  17  years 
later  we  are  still  wrestling  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

It  was  ssdd,  after  1954,  to  those  who 
proposed,  "Let  us  desegregate  one  grade 
at  a  time,"  that  It  would  take  too  long 
and  the  proposal  was  stricken  down. 
Ironically,  we  all  would  have  been  de- 
Ughted  12  years  later,  in  1966,  to  have 
complete  integration. 

Instead,  we  have  fought  with  this  prob- 
lem constantly.  All  of  us  have  been  on 
the  floor  when  Northern  Senators  have 
stood  on  this  floor  and  accused  the  South 
of  dragging  its  feet,  for  being  unwilling 
to  "bite  the  bullet"  or  to  abide  by  the 
Constitution.  Yet  we  In  the  North  have 
ducked  our  responsibilities  as  legislators 
in  this  fleld  as  well. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion to  have  a  uniform  policy.  But  we  will 
never  have  a  uniform  policy  unless  it  is 
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a  national  policy  f  oimded  on  a  metropoli- 
tan basis.  If  we  refuse  to  adopt  this  na- 
tional policy  by  refusing  to  pass  such  a 
measure  as  this,  we  will  never  achieve 
integration. 

If  this  Senate  is  willing  to  say  that  they 
are  against  desegregated  education,  that 
they  are  against  integration,  then,  by  all 
means,  defeat  this  bill.  But  if  you  are  for 
Integration  and  you  feel  that  every  area 
in  this  country  and  every  school  district 
and  every  region  in  every  State  should  be 
treated  alike,  then  I  think  that  you  have 
no  alternative  but  to  support  the  Ribicoff 
proposal. 

To  me,  this  is  a  test  of  the  bona  fides  of 
we  northern  liberals.  This  is  a  test  of 
whether  we  believe  that  all  the  regions 
in  this  coimtry  should  be  treated  alike, 
or  whether  we  believe  that  there  should 
be  one  rule  for  the  North  and  another 
rule  for  the  South.  It  is  a  question 
whether  we  believe  that  the  time  has 
finally  come  in  the  United  States  of 
America  to  face  up  to  this  problem. 

I  will  vote  for  the  bill  that  the  commit- 
tee has  brought  to  us.  It  is  better  than 
nothing,  but  it  is  not  much  better  than 
nothing.  It  will  accomplish  very  little 
toward  Integration  and  we  will  be  coming 
back  here,  2  years  from  now,  for  another 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  or  two  billion 
dollars  for  education,  bemoaning  the  fact 
that  education  is  declining  in  the  United 
States  all  across  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  for  voting  against 
tabling  and  allowing  my  proposal  to  be 
voted  up  or  down. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  In 
adjournment  until  the  hour  of  10  ajn. 

tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Bttckley).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SENATOR  DOLE  SPEAKS  ON  FARM 
ISSUES  AND  THE  NIXON  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day. April  19,  1971,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ad- 
dressed the  annual  banquet  of  the  News- 
paper Farm  Editors  of  America  at  the 
National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas comes  from  an  important  agricul- 
tural State.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  He 
spoke  out  on  all  phases  of  the  field  of 
agriculture  and  I  believe  his  remarks 
merit  placing  In  the  Congressional 
Recoed. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  his  address  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remailcs 
vera  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsc- 
oiD,  as  follows: 

Rkmarks  or  SxNATOR  Bob  Dole 
I  wlAh  to  thank  the  Newspaper  Farm  Zdi- 

ton  <t  America  for  the  Invitation  to  speak 

ttia  evening  about  farm  Issues  and  the  Nixon 

Administration. 
It  seemed  significant  to  me  that  when  your 

Tice  president  and  my  good  friend  Don  Ken- 


daU  wrote  me  about  the  banquet,  be  ad- 
dressed the  letter  to  the  Republican  National 
Chairman.  I  have  to  assume  from  this  that 
he  expects  me  to  be  at  least  partially  putlsan 
In  my  remarks. 

The  fact  that  President  Nixon  chose  for 
the  top  GOP  post  a  man  from  a  Western 
Kansas  wheat  town  with  ten  years  in  Con- 
gress and  membership  on  both  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
the  select  Committee  on  nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  Is  a  strong  indication  of  his  In- 
terest In  American  agriculture. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  the  Chair- 
man of  either  the  Republican  or  Democrat 
party  has  had  such  clear  agricultural  cre- 
dentials. It  should  be  obvious  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  President  Nixon  care 
about  the  farmer — and  not  just  at  election 
time. 

And  just  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clif- 
ford Hardin  represents  our  farmers  in  the 
councils  of  government,  this  GOP  Chairman 
Is  prepared  to  fight  for  farming  interest  both 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  In  the  political  arena. 

AGRICTn.TTmE'8    CONStTMER    STORY 

On  several  occasions  you  have  been  ex- 
horted by  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  that 
food  Is  a  good  buy — thanks  to  the  productive 
genius  of  the  American  farmer  wedded  to  a 
superlative  processing  and  distributive  sys- 
tem. You  have  been  told  that  Americans  pay 
a  smaller  share  of  their  Income  for  food  than 
anyone  else:  about  16.5  per  cent  of  disposable 
income  Is  used  for  food.  (In  Canada,  the  fig- 
ure Is  about  20  per  cent;  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  about  37  per  cent;  Russia  up  to  50  per 
cent,  and  not  to  mention  the  developlns 
countries.) 

Speaking  In  terms  of  per  capita  Incomes, 
between  1060  and  1970,  per  capita  disposable 
incomes  increased  from  $1,937  to  (3,333,  while 
per  capita  food  exp>enditiiree  rose  only  from 
$388  to  »558.  In  other  words,  per  capita  food 
expenditures  Increased  only  about  one- 
eighth  as  much  as  per  capita  income,  and 
notably,  during  a  decade  when  meat  con- 
sumption showed  a  marked  Increese. 

This  Is  truly  a  remarkable  record  of  pro- 
duction, especially  considering  the  shrink- 
ing number  of  farm  men  and  women — a  story 
that  I  hope  the  press  will  help  to  make  clear 
to  all  Americans. 

We  know  that  In  terms  of  Income,  working 
time  and  In  comparison  with  other  coun- 
tries, food  In  America  is  a  great  buy,  but  not 
all  of  the  96  percent  of  the  American  people 
who  do  not  live  on  farms  know  agriculture's 
consumer  story.  Perhaps  you  and  I,  and  your 
editors,  need  to  do  a  better  Job  of  conveying 
both  sides  of  the  farm  picture  to  the  general 
public. 

I  hope  my  remarks  this  evening  tell  a  Uttle 
of  bo>th  the  consumer  and  producer  stories  ol 
agrlcultiire. 

PAST  AND  trST  FARM  INCOMS 

First,  I  will  review  briefly  the  past. 

Prom  1961  to  1068  (during  Democrat  Ad- 
mUUstrations) ,  American  farmers  ixxrted  a 
realized  net  farm  Income  level  that  averaged 
$13.8  billion.  From  1960  to  1970,  however, 
during  the  Nlzon-Hardln  period,  farm  In- 
come averaged  $16.0  billion — up  16  percent 
(for  a  cumulative  total  Increase  of  $4.4  bil- 
lion.) 

Farmers  must  get  incomes  commensurate 
to  their  work,  as  do  most  workers  In  other 
segments  of  the  economy.  Secretary  Hardin 
has  told  President  Nixon  he  wUl  do  every- 
thing economically  feasible  to  meet  this 
need.  We  Intend  to  do  even  better  with  the 
new  farm  programs.  Last  year  farmers  re- 
ceived only  78  per  cent  as  much  per  capita 
income  as  the  non-farm  people.  That  was 
an  Incrsaae  oomp<u«d  with  the  66  per  cent 
levA  In  1960,  but  far  fiv>m  otu*  plans  for  ftir- 
thsr  Increase  by  1976. 

The  Republican  party  knows  that  In  1072 
It  will  have  to  run  on  Its  record.  We  will  have 
a  successful  story  to  tell  about  this  Ad- 
ministration's work  for  American  agriculture. 


I  know  that  you  good  people  will  tell  it  Ilka 
It  Is — both  Its  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

NXW    FARM    PROGRAM 

Never  before  In  history  has  a  new  departure 
in  farm  programs  been  developed  with  such 
a  truly  bipartisan  approach.  You  are  familiar 
with  the  night  'sessions  that  Secretary  Hardin 
and  his  staff  spent  with  Chairman  Poage 
trying  to  hammer  out  an  acceptable  program. 
I  think  it  can  be  honestly  stated  that  a  true 
spirit  of  compromise  carried  this  matter  to 
legislative  victory. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1070  Is  a  break 
with  the  past  by  enabling  farmers  to  em- 
ploy their  land  and  capital  resources  In 
planting  the  crops  they  can  best  produce. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Act  continues  the 
protection  of  farm  income  through  pay- 
ments and  loans.  The  1971  programs  give 
farmers  a  much  wider  choice  In  using  their 
acreages  without  losing  program  benefits. 

The  new  provisions  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  market  needs  as  the  guide  for 
producers'  planting  decisions.  The  acreage 
provisions  are  designed  primarily  to  keep 
the  overall  excess  o/  productive  capacity  in 
check  to  prevent  surpluses. 

The  Act  Is  encouraging  shifts  in  crop  acre- 
ages from  farm  to  farm  that  wlU  make  each 
a    more   successful    financial    operation. 

The  basic  factor  In  the  new  approach  Is 
that  It  enables  farmers  to  devote  a  much 
larger  portion  of  their  acreage  to  the  market 
as  they  determine  and  continue  to  partici- 
pate. As  a  result,  the  Interplay  of  market 
needs  and  farmers'  plans  will  play  a  much 
greater  role  m  price  determination  than  for 
some  time. 

Now  there  are  stiU  a  few— albeit  a  few- 
snipers  at  this  program.  But,  let  none  of 
the  political  carpers  overlook  the  fact  that 
tnis  program  is  mere  popular  than  any  pro- 
gram in  years— as  demonstrated  by  the  num- 
ber Of  grain  farmers  enrolling  in  the  pro- 
gram during  the  current  signup  period. 

AORICtrLTURE    EXPORTS 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  "triple"  rec- 
ord for  U.S.  agricultural  exports  In  the  cur- 
ent  fiscal   year. 

First:  The  value  of  total  shipments  will 
approximate  $7.5  bUllon — an  all-time  high 
record  by  a  margin  of  $700  mlUlon. 

Second:  Sales  for  dollars  will  be  a  record 
$6.6  billion.  This  means  that  agriculture,  on 
the  dollar  account,  could  earn  a  favorable 
balance  of  about  $800  million.  That's  the 
amount  by  which  sales  for  dollars  should 
exceed  the  value  of  agricultural  Imports. 

Third:  The  volume  of  these  e]q>orts  will 
be  about  6  per  cent  above  the  volume  of 
the   previous    record    export    year. 

In  the  1970  crop  year,  almost  one  cropland 
acre  out  of  every  four  Is  produced  for  the 
export  market.  In  soybeans,  we  are  export- 
ing well  over  one-half  the  1970  crt^.  We 
are  exporting  well  over  one-half  of  our  wheat 
crop,  two-thirds  of  the  rice  crop,  and  one- 
third  of  the  cotton  crop. 

The  growth  In  farm  exports  this  year  came 
because  the  market  Is  working.  An  unfet- 
tered market  can  move  farm  products  from 
the  people  who  produce  to  the  people  who 
consume.  That  Is  the  real  underlying  mean- 
ing of  this  year's  trade  figures:  The  Inter- 
national market — whUe  not  obstacle  free — 
Is  working.  It  Is  working  to  the  benefit  of 
our  f  armera 

American  producers  of  grains  and  other 
feedstufis  are  returning  as  a  part  of  the 
world  economy — where  the  market  works  to 
favor  the  efficient  producer  and  reward  the 
holder  of  comparative  economic  advantage. 

The  Republican  Administration  Is  alert  to 
defend  agriculture's  trading  rights.  We  have 
been  concerned  about  the  growth  of  re- 
strlctlonlst  thinking  In  many  countries  In 
recent  years.  We  have  been  partlctilarly  un- 
easy about  the  growth  of  trade-restrictive 
policies  of  the  European  Community — and 
concerned  that  these  policies  might  be  ex- 
tended at  such  times  as  the  Community  may 
be  enlarged. 
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As£l«Unt  Secretary  Palmby  said  recently: 
"We  have  made  It  plain  both  to  the  Un  ted 
Kingdom  and  the  Community  that  we  are 
determined  to  use  all  appropriate  meanii  to 
safeguard  our  trade  rights  and  interesti  in 
grains,  soybeans,  and  other  agricultural  c  >m- 
modltles.  With  this  In  mind,  we  Intern  to 
exercise  fully  our  rights  under  the  Gensral 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  iGATT), 
Including  retaliatory  trade  measures  shculd 
that  be  necessary.  This  applies  both  during 
and  after  the  period  of  U.K.  negotiation  u  Ith 
the  Community,  whether  or  not  the  Un  ted 
Kingdom  becomes  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munity." 

Our  programs  look  to  overseas  markets,  find 
we  Intend  to  compete  for  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  our  products  throughout  the  world. 
If  U.S.  farm  exports  are  to  reach  our  $10 
billion  goal  by  the  next  decade — a  necesiary 
objective — they  must  move  competitively  In 
the  world  markets.  It  will  be  our  poUcy.K  do 
everything  feasible  In  our  discussions  \i1th 
foreign  governments  to  stimulate  ex]iort 
markets  for  U.S.  farm  famlUes.  We  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  Kennedy 
round  of  trade  negotiations.  We  know  uow 
that  in  that  round  agrlculttire  was  tre4ted 
as  a  poor  relative.  I 

For  example,  the  International  GralnajAr- 
rangement  was  an  International  econoinlc 
disaster  especially  to  U.S.  wheat  grower*  It 
is  regrettable  that  the  then  President  John- 
son m  the  signing  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  should  state:  I 

"The  new  arrangement  thus  will  P^oj* 
new  price  insurance  to  U.S.  wheat  farmers." 
It  proved  to  be  low-price  Insurance  fnd 
losing  market  insurance.  Other  countMes 
undersold  us  and  we  were  left  "holding  phe 
bag"  full  of  unexported  wheat.  I 

Australian  Minister  for  Primary  Indu^ry, 
the  Honorable  J.  D.  Anthony  expressed  it 
perfectly  when  he  said:  I 

"What  has  happened  Is  that  Prance  haa  in- 
creased her  sales  at  the  expense  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Australian  Wheat  Board  has  taken  fvill  iwl- 
vantage  of  Its  favorable  position  under  the 
I.O.A.  and  has  been  very  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful In  lt»  marketing.  As  a  result — ♦nd 
there  Is  no  doubt  about  this — Australia  has 
gained  more  than  her  traditional  sharft  of 
the  world  market.  While  this  has  been  hap- 
pening, countries  who  are  not  parties  to  ^he 
I.O.A. — particularly  the  Soviet  Union  ind 
East  European  countries — have  been  expat 
ing  tbelr  sales  at  prices  out  of  line 
I.G.A.  prices." 

A  new  agreement  has  been  negotis 
which  enables  US  wheat  growers  to  pre 
from  expanding  markets.  The  machinei 
the  International  Wheat  Council  for 
sultatlon  and  the  collection  of  detailed  In- 
formation about  prices,  commercial  and  con- 
cessional salea  and  freight  rates  will  be  main- 
tained, imring  the  life  of  the  new  agreem^t, 
wheat  trading  prices  are  determined  by  ^he 
ordinary  play  of  market  forces. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  tbls  Administration 
to  obtain  our  fair  share  of  the  world  wheat 
markets.  Wheat  growers  deserve  every  con- 
sideration. And  we  Intend  to  see  that  tley 
get  It. 

BXSPONSrVE  TO  FARMERS 

Perfection  is  seldom  seen  In  Government 
or  any  organization  or  individual.  This  Ad- 
ministration has  on  occasion  demonstrated 
Its  human  frailty,  but  more  Important,!  It 
has  proved  Itself  responsive  to  the  citizens  of 
this  nation.  ; 

For  instance,  there  was  the  ASCS  regiia- 
tlon  requirtog  production  from  all  set-a4de 
acreage  Ln  one  of  the  past  three  years.'  It 
didn't  take  long  to  leam  that  while  this 
might  accomplish  the  ASC's  desire  to  m^ke 
historical  yields  more  accurate,  it  was  Un- 
desirable to  require  farmers  to  plow  up  la^ 
that  has  been  out  of  production  for  10  ye^rs 
or  more,  just  to  maintain  the  land's  proilen 
yield  record.  The  years  of  good  conservation 
practices  wotUd  have  been  destroyed  with  llbe 
turning  of  the  earth  by  the  plow. 


The  Administration  promptly  rescinded  the 
regulation. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  hog  prices  stabi- 
lized fairly  well,  and  we  saw  the  growth  of 
sophisticated  hog  feeding  operations.  I  use 
the  word  sophisticated  to  emphasize  the 
change  in  well  designed  feedlots  from  what 
we  knew  as  hog  p>ens  a  few  years  back.  The 
improvements  and  efBclencles  gained  by 
these  new  methods  spread  rapidly  until  last 
October  when  the  USDA's  hog  population 
figures  Indicated  an  increase  In  hog  pwpula- 
tion  of  18  per  cent  over  the  year  earlier.  Hog 
prices  plximmeted.  This  was  not  the  result 
of  any  USDA  action,  but  the  Department  took 
positive  steps  to  resjjond  in  behalf  of  the 
farmer  by  purchasing  pork  for  the  Depart- 
ment's food  distribution  and  school  lunch 
programs  to  help  stabilize  falling  pork  prices. 
So  far  this  fiscal  year  USDA  has  purchased 
over  145  milUon  pounds  of  pork  .  .  .  the  high- 
est level  of  pork  purchases  by  the  Depart- 
ment since  1956. 

The  Administration  Is  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  farmers.  Farmers  have  responded 
also,  by  Indicating  a  sharp  downturn  in  their 
intended  farro wings. 

PROPOSED     LEGISLATION 

(a)   Farm  Labor 

You  have  heard  the  rumors  about  the  bill 
the  Dep>artment  of  Labor  plans  to  recommend 
to  place  agricultural  workers  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  legislation  is  not 
in  final  form,  and  I  assure  you  this  Adminis- 
tration will  consider  the  need  further  before 
it  reconunends  farm  labor  legislation. 

As  you  know,  under  present  labor  law,  ag- 
ricultural workers  are  exempt  from  NLRB 
regulations.  With  this  exemption,  Cesar 
Chavez  started  the  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee  (UFWOC)  in  Southern 
California.  The  farmers  who  produced  grapes 
in  that  area  had  no  choice.  If  they  wanted 
to  sell  their  grapes,  they  had  to  sign  the 
UFWOC  contract.  The  farm  workers  did  not 
even  get  to  vote.  The  farmer  Just  started  de- 
ducting dues  from  their  pay  for  UFWOC. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  written  Secretary 
Hodgson  urging  that  any  farm  labor  legisla- 
tion provides  for: 

(1)  Secret  Vote  by  the  worker. 

(2)  Prohibition  of  Retail  Boycott  tactics. 

(3)  Prevention  of  strike  at  harvest  time. 

(4)  A  separate  administrative  entity  es- 
tablished to  arbitrate  disputes  and  adminis- 
ter the  program,  completely  separate  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

(b)   Pesticides 

Legislative  hearings  on  the  use  of  pesticides 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Agriculture 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings  it  becomes 
apparent : 

(1)  Some  form  of  regulatory  Agricultural 
chemical  legislation  will  be  passed  by  this 
Congress. 

(2)  Agricultural  chemicals  are  basically 
very  Important  and  useful  both  to  farmers 
and  to  city  dwellers. 

Reason — not  emotion  must  become  the 
means  to  compere  and  evaluate  the  risks  and 
the  benefits  of  using  these  chemicals. 

Proposed  legislation  Is  too  broad  without 
some  means  to  evaluate  and  compare  differ- 
ent chemicals  as  to  their  toxicity  and  pollu- 
tive  capacity.  Some  common  standard  must 
be  established  before  such  Judgments  can  be 
made. 

Without  such  a  standard,  it  seems  reason- 
able that  regulations  for  these  valuable 
"tools"  can  be  written  that  would  assure  a 
clean  healthy  environment. 

(c)  Farm  credit 

The  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  has  planned 
legislation  that  would  extensively  revise  and 
expand  the  service  of  the  Farm  Credit  Banks. 

This  agricultural  credit  system  is  over  50 
years  old.  As  you  know,  it  was  started  to 
assist  and  maintain  farm  credit  in  a  time 
when  farmers  cotUd  not  obtain  credit  from 


other  sources.  The  system  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  "seed"  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  been  repaid  and  the 
system  operates  Independent  ol  government 
supervision  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Farm  Credit  legislation. 

The  proposed  credit  legislation  has  not 
been  appraised  by  the  Executive  branch  of 
government.  It  Is  generally  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  bill  contains  some  provisions 
the  Farm  Credit  system  does  not  hope  to 
attain,  but  were  included  to  serve  as  "trad- 
ing stock"  when  the  bill  is  considered  by 
Congress. 

I  can  assure  you  this  Administration  is 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  credit  to  the 
operation  of  a  farm  In  today's  economy.  As 
agriculture  changes,  its  financial  sources 
should  also  change,  and  this  will  be  the  basis 
on  which  this  legislation  will  be  considered, 
(d)   Rural  development 

Rural  development  legislation  will  be  im- 
plemented in  this  session  of  Congress  and  in 
the  next.  The  Rural  Development  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
will  be  conducting  hearings  throughout  tl/ 
nation.  The  first  of  these  will  be  in  Slov 
City,  Iowa  on  May  3  and  4.  The  Subcoll' 
mittee  plans  to  call  in  farmers  and  sm& 
businessmen  from  rural  communities  in  the 
four-state    area    arovmd    Sioux    City    (Iowa, 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska)  the 
first  day.  The  second  day  will  be  devoted  to 
field  trips  throughout  the  area  talking  with 
the  people  in  their  rural  environment. 

By  these  hearings  we  hope  to  get  some  new 
Ideas  from  which  to  develop  legislation  to 
aid  rural  America.  It  may  require  revenue 
sharing,  it  may  require  government  reorgani- 
zation. 

GOVERNMENT    REOROANIZATION 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  you  would  disagree 
that  a  drastic  reform  of  our  Federal  govern- 
ment structure  is  long  overdue.  Your  ideas  of 
where  the  revamping  should  begin,  however, 
probably  differ  greatly  from  those  of  your 
financial  and  managing  editors,  and  with  of- 
ficials faced  with  excruciating  problems  in 
the  cities.  But,  if  we  are  to  achieve  progress, 
all  of  us  must  be  willing  to  see  the  other 
guy's  side,  and  give  a  little  to  gain  a  lot. 

When  the  President  assessed  our  present 
position  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
I  think  he  stated  the  case  for  all  of  us.  He 
said,  "Most  Americans  today  are  simply  fed 
up  with  government  at  all  levels."  The  Presi- 
dent followed  this  with  a  further  expansion 
of  the  idea  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
March  26  when  he  recalled,  "There  was  some 
surprise  that  such  a  sweeping  indictment  of 
government  would  come  from  within  the 
government  itself,  yet  it  is  precisely  there, 
within  the  government  itself  that  frustration 
with  government  is  often  most  deeply  ex- 
p)erlenced.  A  president  and  his  associates 
often  feel  that  frustration  as  they  try  to  ful- 
fill their  promises  to  the  people.  Legislators 
feel  that  frustration  as  they  work  to  carry 
out  the  hopes  of  their  constituents.  And  ded- 
icated civil  servants  feel  that  frustration  as 
they  strive  to  achieve  in  action  the  goals 
which  have  been  established  in  law." 

The  President  summed  up  succinctly  a 
real  problem  of  agriculture — that  of  frus- 
tration all  the  way  from  the  farm  level  to 
the  highest  administrative  offices. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  point  in  time  that 
all  of  us  acknowledge  that  government  bu- 
reaucracy has  become  top  heavy  and  far  re- 
moved from  the  people. 

I  am  not  inferring  that  reorganization  is 
the  ultimate  solution  to  all  farm  problems, 
but  proper  reorganization  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment could  go  a  long  way  in  removing 
agriculture  as  a  whipping  boy  of  urban 
Influences. 

Past  administrations  have  struggled  under 
the  existing  maze  of  uncoordinated  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  government,  each 
adding  patch  upon  patch  and  providing  only 
temporary    or    negligible    regional    achieve- 
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ment.  This  Administration  has  valiantly  at- 
tempted to  tighten  up  procedures;  to  coordi- 
nate departments  and  agencies. 

Out  of  all  this  effort,  I  have  reached  but 
one  conclusion:  Future  opportunity  for 
America  can  and  must  be  met  with  changes 
that  win  permit  more  rapid  and  flexible 
Inter-agency  action,  plus  more  freedom  for 
individual  initiative.  This  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  grouping  areas  of  respon- 
sibility having  common  characteristics. 

The  time  is  here  for  a  thorough  evaluation 
of  agricultural  trends  and  practices,  to  at- 
tempt to  project  farm  needs  for  the  future. 
We  have  not  always  done  this  successfully 
m  the  past.  The  fact  up  to  100.000  farmers 
are  dropping  out  of  the  family  farm  system 
each  year  ought  to  be  proof  enough  of  our 
present  inadequacy  in  retaining  the  family 
farm  system.  What  we  all  thought  were  good 
farm  programs  from  time  to  time,  provided 
only  a  precarious  partial  security  for  about 
40  per  cent  of  our  agricultural  people;  and 
these  programs  have  failed  dismally  to  keep 
our  farmers  and  their  sons  In  the  farming 
business.  I  know  we  agree  on  that  point. 

Congress  and  the  Executive  branch  need 
to  look  in  the  future  toward  permanent  solu- 
tions— ways  to  stabllze  a  now  declining  farm 
population,  and  to  Improve  the  Income  for 
those  remaining  farmers.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Rural  Development  legislation  will  be  passed 
this  session  and  begin  to  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems. 

In  some  areas,  farmers  are  making  great 
strides  in  helping  themselves.  This  is  good. 
Farmers  have  found  that  they  can  often  help 
themselves  through  bargaining  and  com- 
modity groups.  But,  they  cannot  do  it  all 
alone. 

We  need  your  help  in  generating  the  kind 
of  public  support  that  is  absolutely  essential 
to  obtain  and  Implement  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams needed  by  farmers.  In  past  years,  we 
have  not  sold  the  true  image  of  agriculture 
to  city  dwellers  and  their  representatives 
in  Congress.  This  particular  failure  is  part 
of  the  reason  unsatisfactory  farm  programs 
have  been  compromised  in  the  past. 

The  farmer  must  be  given  the  legislative 
means  to  help  himself  toward  a  better  life. 
Such  means  would  require  equitable  pro- 
grams passed  by  an  agricultursUly-attuned 
Congress,  encouraged  and  supported  by  in- 
formed constituencies.  As  agricultural 
writers,  your  role  in  assisting  this  nation's 
backbone  industry  is  self-evident — and  un- 
questionably, an  Important  one — as  com- 
municating the  needs  of  the  farmer — Is  com- 
municating the  needs  of  the  country. 


request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  4  hours 
on  the  pending  amendment,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  or 
whomever  he  may  designate,  and  that 
there  be  10  minutes  on  each  amendment 
thereto,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  on 
the  same  basis,  the  vote  to  occur  at  1 
o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  That,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  1  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  April  21,  on  the  Ribi- 
coff  amendment  (No.  46)  to  S.  1567,  a  bill  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  order  to  establish  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all  children, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  amendment  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  for  further  considera- 
tion at  10:15  a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  21,  with 
debate  on  the  amendment  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rlblcoff).  Should  any 
amendment  be  offered  to  the  Rlblcoff  amend- 
ment, the  time  will  be  limited  to  ten  minutes 
and  wUl  be  equally  divided  and  controUed 
by  the  proponent  of  the  amendment  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rlblcoff) . 

Provided  further.  That  when  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domlnlck)  calls  up  his 
amendment  (No.  43)  time  is  to  be  limited  to 
two  hours  thereon  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Domlnlck)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  or  his  designee.  Should  an 
amendment  be  offered  to  the  Domlnlck 
amendment,  time  will  be  limited  to  ten  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided  between  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domlnlck) . 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


at  the  hour  of  10:15  tomorrow  morning, 
the  time  begin  to  nm  on  the  pending 
amendment. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  order  to  establish  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  children, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

tTNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
somewhat  different  context,  I  renew  my 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  can  be 
charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President, 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  aa 
follows:  The  Senate  will  convene  at  10 
a.m.  Immediately  following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  extend  beyond  10:15  a.m.,  with 
a  3 -minute  limitation  on  speeches 
therein. 

At  10:15  a.m.,  the  unfinished  business 
will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and,  eCfec- 
tive  immediately,  debate  will  be  resumed 
on  the  pending  amendment.  No.  46,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  «md  controlled,  respec- 
tively, by  Mr.  Ribicoff  and  by  Mr,  Pell 
or  his  designee. 

There  will  be  a  limitation  of  debate  of 
10  minutes  on  any  amendment  to  the 
amendment  authored  by  Mr.  Ribicofp. 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  amendment 
and  by  Mr.  Ribicoff. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  by  the  agreement,  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Ribicoff  is  to  occur 
at  1  p.m.,  tomorrow,  but  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  take  special  note  that  the 
majority  leader  is  expected  to  move  to 
modify  the  agreement  early  tomorrow 
morning  to  provide  for  the  vote  to  occur 
at  1:30  p.m.,  tomorrow  rather  than  at 
1  p.m. 

Debate  will  also  be  limited  to  2  hours 
on  amendment  No.  43,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  DojmncK,  an  amend- 
ment which  relates  to  attorneys'  fees,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled, 
respectively,  by  Mr.  Dominick  and  Mr. 
Pell,  or  his  designee.  Any  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Domi- 
nick will  be  under  a  time  limitation  of 
10  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment and  by  Mr.  Dominick. 

It  will  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  ask  on  tomorrow  that  the  Pastore 
rule,  paragraph  3  of  rule  VIII,  nm  for 
5  hours  instead  of  the  normal  3  hours. 

Once  again.  Senators  are  reminded 
that  roUcall  votes  are  expected  on  to- 
morrow. 


if 


there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  this  afternoon,  it  is  my 
intention  to  ask  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment,  as  already  announced 
and  agreed  to,  imtil  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning;  and  that,  beginning 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  pjn.>  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
April  21,  1971,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  April  20,  1971: 

William  T.  Pecora,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice  Fred  J. 
Russell,  resigned. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Father  Joseph  |  F. 
Thoming,  Ph.  D.,  D D.,  pastor  emeritus  of 
St.  Joseph's-on-Carrollton  Manor,  Md., 
and  an  honorary  professor  of  the  Uhi- 
verslty  of  Santo  Domingo,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  Author  of  life  and  of 
love,  let  the  Ught  of  Thy  countenaace 
shine  brightly  upon  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  and  upon  all  the  Members  of  the 
UjS.  Congress.  J 

Grant  a  special  blessing,  we  beseech 
Thee,  upon  the  President  of  the  Uni^d 
States  of  America  and  upon  all  those  who 
counsel  him.  ! 

May  coworkers  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, the  chief  executives,  lawmakers, 
and  Judges  of  the  American  Republics 
and  Canada  be  also  inspired,  enlightened, 
and  strengthened  by  divine  grace.       j 

Vouchsafe,  dear  Saviour,  that  a  Re- 
newal of  brotherly  love  and  generous  co- 
operation may  produce  better  homjes, 
schools,  food,  and  raiment  for  the  farm- 
ers, miners,  factory  workers,  owners, 
managers,  and  other  persormel  in  indus- 
try, enabling  them  to  improve  standatds 
of  conduct  and  living  everywhere. 

As  we  share  in  this  28th  commemoija- 
tion  of  Pan  American  Day  in  the  Con- 
gress, we  implore  Almighty  God  to  Re- 
fresh our  souls  and  to  rekindle  our  an- 
thusiasm  for  the  cause  of  inter-Ameri- 
can friendship  in  an  era  of  change  a|id 
progress. 

We  pray  humbly  and  fervently  ijor 
these  favors,  spiritual  and  material,  .in 
the  name  of  the  Christ  of  the  And^. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  Hot^ 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stai^ds 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to 


House 
desig- 


Resolution  338,  this  day  has  been 
nated  as  Pan  American  Day.  The  Ch4ii" 
recognizes    the   gentleman    from 
necticut  (Mr.  Monagan). 


Coh 


COMMEMORATING  THE  PAN 
AMERICAN  DAY 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofljer 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  387)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  f (Al- 
lows: i 
H.  Res.  387 

Wbereas  April  14,  1971,  marked  the  elgbliir- 
flrst  anniversary  of  the  Union  of  American 
Republics,  now  known  as  the  Organization  pf 
American  States: 

Whereas  the  continued  hemlapberlc  soli- 


darity is  essential  to  the  cause  of  progress 
and  freedom  for  all  citizens  of  this  hemis- 
phere; and 

Whereas  In  unity  there  Is  real  promise  ol 
accelerated  progress  In  social  and  political 
reform  and  economic  growth  In  the  countries 
of  our  borne  hemisphere:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  In  honor  of  the  founding  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
extends  greetings  to  the  other  Republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  all  citizens 
of  those  Republics,  with  the  fervent  hope 
that  new  thresholds  of  good  will,  stability, 
and  prosperity  are  being  crossed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  rise  in  support  of  this  impor- 
tant resolution,  and  I  regret  that  I  have 
this  opportunity  because  of  the  indisposi- 
tion of  our  dear  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell),  who  is  presently  In  the  hospital 
in  Florida  because  of  complications  re- 
sulting from  the  arm  that  he  broke  some 
time  ago.  The  latest  information  I  have 
is  that  he  is  doing  reasonably  well  and 
goes  home  today.  I  know  that  I  express 
the  sentiments  of  all  of  us  when  I  say 
that  I  hope  that  he  will  be  back  with 
us  very  shortly.  Certainly  all  of  us  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  leatlership  which 
he  has  given  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  ex- 
tensive hearings  which  he  has  held  and 
those  which  he  projects  on  the  clarifica- 
tion of  our  policy  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  making  my  own 
statement,  I  should  filso  like  to  say  a 
word  of  welcome  to  the  distinguished 
cleric  who  acted  as  Chaplain  this  morn- 
ing, Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thoming,  the 
"Padre  de  los  Americas"  who  for  28 
years — ever  since  the  initiation  of  Psm- 
American  Day — has  offered  the  opening 
prayer  on  this  occasion.  This  is  typical  of 
the  devotion  Father  Thoming  has  shown 
to  the  cause  of  inter-American  solidar- 
ity. It  Is  through  the  continuous  work  of 
people  such  as  Father  Thoming  that  we 
hope  to  improve  this  cooperation  and 
solidarity  and  make  meaniiigf  ul  the  work 
of  the  organization  whose  founding  we 
celebrate  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  mark  the  81st 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Union  of  American  Republics,  which  now, 
of  course,  is  known  as  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  In  effect,  what  we 
celebrate  today  is  our  confidence  in  the 
collective  action  of  the  governments  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  solve  prob- 
lems of  mutual  concern  and  to  foster 
peaceful  cooperation.  ITiere  is  no  greater 
symbol  of  this  coUectlve  purpose  than 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
one  of  the  world's  oldest  and  most  suc- 


cessful international  organizations. 
Hghty-one  years  ago  this  organization 
was  founded  in  Washington,  sind  the 
fact  that  it  continues  to  function  effec- 
tively today  attests,  I  think,  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  basic  concept  behind  it, 
that  is  the  achievement  of  orderly  and 
meaningful  change,  as  our  Chaplain 
said  today,  through  political,  economic, 
and  social  cooperation. 

This  celebration  means  that  we  reaf- 
firm our  goal  of  solidarity  with  our 
brethren  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  We 
reaffirm  our  dedication  to  the  objective 
of  cooperation  with  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  in  achieving  our  common  pur- 
pose, which  is  the  improving  of  econ- 
omies, the  raising  of  standards,  and  the 
bettering  of  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
people  of  all  the  coxmtries  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Latin  America,  where  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union  at  Caracas  in 
Venezuela.  I  certsdnly  would  not  be  can- 
did if  I  did  not  say  that  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  other  coimtries  of 
the  hemisphere  are  in  a  dtfiQcult  phase  at 
the  present  time.  We  find  differences  in 
determining  what  our  trade  policy  should 
be.  We  find  differences  about  the  degree 
of  our  economic  penetration  of  these 
countries.  We  find  conflicts  between  our 
culture  and  the  cultures  of  other  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America.  We  find  differ- 
ences about  the  scope  of  the  social  sys- 
tem, and  even  what  the  proper  system 
should  be  for  achieving  economic  prog- 
ress. 

I  must  say  that  I  find  a  certain  air  of 
unreahty  on  both  sides  in  appraising  our 
problems.  On  our  side  I  believe  there  is  a 
lack  of  awareness  of  the  legitimate  na- 
tional amblticms  of  these  coimtries  and 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  intensity 
of  their  desire  for  independence  and  for 
the  unfettered  pursuit  of  their  national 
goals  in  an  individualistic  way.  I  find  too 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  our  own  repre- 
sentatives in  this  area  adequately  to  in- 
terpret to  the  Latin  Americans  our 
policies  and  the  trend  of  our  thought  on 
problems  that  exist  between  us,  and  an 
inclination  to  tell  these  pe<:«)le  what  they 
want  to  know  rather  than  what  actually 
may  be  the  current  state  of  opinion  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  country. 

On  the  other  side,  I  think  that  there  Is 
an  excessive  expectation  of  what  the 
United  States  can  or  should  do.  There  is 
a  tendency  on  their  part  to  consider  their 
invldidusd  problem  as  being  all  impor- 
tant without  realizing  that  the  United 
States  must  view  the  desires  and  needs  of 
other  countries  in  the  frame  of  our  global 
commitments  and  the  limitations  of  our 
own  capacities,  great  though  they  may 
be. 

The  fact  is  that  the  times  call  for  a 
well-considered  and  active  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  In  this  area, 
and  a  public  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  administration.  The  momentum  of 
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the  good  neighbor  policy  and  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  has  slowed,  and  we 
cannot  rest  content  with  the  ewshieve- 
ments  or  the  rhetoric  of  the  past.  We 
must  review  all  our  policies — trade,  de- 
fense, assistance — to  make  them  respon- 
sive to  today's  needs  and  desires. 

While  proud  of  a  more  erUlghtened  at- 
titude of  U.S.  business,  we  must  continue 
to  stress  our  interest  in  the  hemisphere, 
our  understanding  of  the  diversity  of 
these  countries,  the  variety  of  their  cul- 
tures, traditions,  and  social  systems. 

There  are  certain  things  that  we  can 
do.  I  believe.  We  can  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  improve  commimications  and 
understanding  between  us.  We  have  given 
lip  service  to  this  goal,  but  we  have  given 
inadequate  performance. 

We  have  had  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams and  shared  visits  with  Iron  Cur- 
tain coimtries.  Should  we  not  make  a 
comparable  effort  in  time  and  money 
with  those  Latin  American  coimtries 
which  are  so  important  to  us? 

We  can  improve  our  Voice  of  America 
programs  to  interpret  adequately  our  cul- 
tural, social,  and  economic  achievements 
and  goals,  which  have  so  often  been 
grievously  misrepresented  to  them. 

I  remember  gratefully  the  touching 
conversation  last  week  of  a  Venezuelan 
cab  driver  who  told  me  how  much  he  ad- 
mired the  United  States,  our  democratic 
system,  and  our  pursuit  of  equality  for 
all.  There  is  a  great  reservoir  of  good  will 
among  the  people  of  these  nations  and  we 
should  foster  It  diligently  and  not  per- 
mit it  to  be  dissipated. 

Finally,  our  Government,  and  particu- 
larly our  communications  media,  should 
accord  to  Latin  American  problems  and 
developments  the  priority  of  coverage 
which  they  deserve.  The  Latin  Americans 
complain  with  justification  that  East 
Pakistan  or  South  Africa  or  Rumania  re- 
ceives more  notice  in  our  newspapers  or 
on  our  television  than  Venezuela,  Colum- 
bia, or  Argentina. 

It  is  fashionable  now  to  talk  of  the  need 
to  define  our  priorities.  And  I  suggest 
that  it  is  essential  that  we  reorder  our 
schedule  of  priorities  with  relation  to 
Latin  America,  to  interpret  ourselves  to 
them,  to  make  clear  our  objectives  and 
policies,  and  to  emphasize  to  them  that 
their  progress  and  difficulties  and  their 
orderly  development  are  matters  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  the  United  States. 

These  objectives  have  been  the  goals 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Under  men  like  Secretary  Galo  Plaza, 
the  Organization,  together  with  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  has 
striven  to  make  them  a  reality.  But  we 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past.  Today's  movement  is 
too  fast  and  too  broad  In  scope. 

Above  all,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  be  educated  as  to  the  new 
needs  and  new  opportunities  and  their 
implications  for  all  of  us. 

Today's  anniversary  provides  an  occa- 
Aaa  to  recognize  these  critical  consider- 
ations and  furnishes  an  opportunity  as  a 
nation  to  direct  our  energies  toward  fur- 
thering these  purposes  with  the  knowl- 


edge that  bitterness  and  decay  and  Inse- 
curity may  be  our  lot  if  we  fail  to  act. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
celebrate  Pan-American  Day.  This  Is  a 
day  set  aside  to  maiic  the  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
one  of  the  world's  oldest  and  greatest 
international  organizations.  It  Is  a  day 
for  paying  tribute  to  the  political  and 
cultural  ties  joining  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States,  Latin  America,  and  the 
Caribbean;  a  day  of  rededlcatlon  to  the 
principles  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este;  and  a  day  for  reflecting  on  the 
relationships  between  our  two  great  con- 
tinents. 

The  founding  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  81  years  ago  first  gave  formal 
structure  to  the  steadily  growing  fabric 
of  relationships  which  have  bound  the 
Americas  since  the  days  when  we  shared 
a  common  struggle  against  colonial  rule. 
Prom  the  modest  begirmings  of  1890  have 
come  a  host  of  organizations,  pubUc  and 
private,  joining  the  peoples  and  govern- 
ments of  the  Americas  through  the  Inter- 
American  system  in  a  common  effort  to 
better  the  lives  of  millions  from  Alaska 
to  Cape  Horn. 

What  Is  the  Inter-American  system 
today?  It  is,  of  course,  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  Inter-American  I>efense 
Board.  It  is  a  common  heritage  and  a 
drcEim  of  a  better  future  based  on  a 
common  set  of  principles,  but  most  of  all 
It  Is  people.  It  is  people,  in  and  out  of 
government,  whose  labor  and  devotion 
give  life  to  the  inter-American  system 
and  substance  to  all  our  dreams  for  a 
better  hemisphere. 

So,  on  this  occasion,  I  wish  to  extend 
our  best  wishes  to  those  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  really  are 
the  Inter-American  system,  and  especi- 
ally to  the  Honorable  Don  Galo  Plaza, 
the  distinguished  and  very  able  Secretary 
General  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Pan-American  Day 
It  is  especially  appropriate  that  we  reflect 
briefly  on  the  nature  of  our  relationship 
with  Latin  America :  where  we  are,  where 
we  have  been,  and  where  we  are  trying 
to  go. 

Latin  America  is  in  a  period  of  great 
transition.  So  also  are  our  relationships 
with  the  other  nations  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. Dally  our  papers  tell  us  of  new 
turmoil  In  one  part  or  another  of  Latin 
America:  a  change  of  government,  a 
political  kidnaping,  or  pathetically,  a 
story  of  a  starving  mob  invading  a  dty. 
And  almost  dally,  we  hear  of  a  new  crisis 
or  a  new  tum  in  U.S.  relations  with  one 
or  more  of  our  neighbors  to  the  South. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  What  does 
it  portend  for  the  United  States — and 
our  hemisphere? 

The  answer  Is  not  at  all  clear.  It  wlU 
depend  a  great  deal  on  what  we  do,  and 
especlsdly  on  what  the  Latin  Americans 
themselves  do,  in  the  next  few  years  to 
steer  into  constructive  channels  the 
changes  that  are  sweeping  both  Ameri- 
cans, North  and  South. 


What  is  clear  is  that  the  static  Latin 
America  of  rural  land-owning  elites  sup- 
porting and  being  supported  by  Church 
and  State  is  no  more.  It  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  new  social,  poUtical,  and 
economic  environment  where  the  best 
of  20th  century  art  and  industry  coexists 
side  by  side  with  unbearable  poverty  and 
human  misery. 

Despite  vast  resources,  Latin  America 
today  remains  largely  undeveloped  and 
backward.  Only  an  estimated  40  percent 
of  her  population  shares  In  any  meaning- 
ful way  in  the  economic  and  social  life 
of  the  area.  The  average  per  capita  In- 
come of  the  remaining  60  percent  is  a 
meager  $110  per  year. 

The  problems  of  Latin  America  have 
been  compounded  by  a  rush  to  the  cities 
which  seemingly  Is  without  parallel  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Fully  50  percent  of 
Latin  Americans  now  live  In  urban  cen- 
ters— many  of  them  In  the  rings  of  slums 
which  surround  the  old  central  districts 
of  the  major  cities  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent.  This  is  twice  the  percent- 
age of  people  living  in  urban  areas  for 
the  developing  nations  as  a  whole.  And, 
by  the  end  of  the  century,  It  Is  estimated 
that  80  percent  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America  will  live  In  urban  areas. 

We  hi  the  U.S.  Congress  should  be 
familiar  with  what  this  means  for  we 
have  struggled  for  years  now  with  the 
effects  of  a  much  slower  process  of  ur- 
banization in  considering  welfare  reform, 
tax  sharing,  and  the  host  of  problems 
confronting  our  cities. 

The  rapid  process  of  urbanization  has 
contributed  to  another  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's most  urgent  problems — the  extra- 
ordinarily high  level  of  unemployment. 
That  level  has  now  reached  about  11 
percent.  In  addition,  however,  under- 
employment ttffects  some  40  percent  of 
the  remaining  labor  force.  Combined, 
these  figures  are  comparable  to  an  un- 
employment rate  of  27  percent.  When  un- 
employment in  the  United  States  passed 
the  10  percent  mark,  we  had  the  Great 
Depression. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  response  to  the  call 
of  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  the  na- 
tions of  our  hemisphere  joined  in  a  mas- 
sive effort  to  remedy  those  conditions, 
and  to  bring  the  promise  of  a  better  life 
within  the  reach  of  the  masses  of  Latin 
America.  To  date,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress has  not  achieved  that  goal.  It  has, 
of  course,  provided  tremendous  impetus 
to  the  processes  of  change  taking  place 
in  the  hemisphere.  It  has  changed  the 
attitudes  of  Individual  leaders  and  of 
governments.  It  has  created  many  new 
institutions:  cooperatives,  savings  and 
loan  Eissociations,  development  banks, 
and  other  Instruments  of  development. 
It  has  helped  to  provide  thousands  of 
Latin  Americans  with  training  and  ex- 
perience in  many  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor. And,  by  accomplishing  those 
things,  it  has  laid  down  the  base  for  fu- 
ture progress. 

The  achievements  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  fall  short,  however,  of  the  goals 
of  social,  political,  and  economic  trans- 
formations envisioned  In  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este.  The  dramatic  changes 
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outlined  in  that  document  continue  to  be- 
long to  the  future.  In  some  respects, 
therefore,  the  Alliance  has  not  fulfilled 
the  expectations  of  its  founders. 

That  Is  regrettable.  And  yet,  if  we  are 
to  be  realistic,  could  it  have  been  other- 
wise? In  10  years,  coiild  the  Alliance  l  ave 
revolutionized  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  structures  of  coimtries  whose 
ciiltures  have  been  formed  over  a  pe-iod 
of  centuries?  Could  it  have  changed  the 
attitudes  of  millions  of  peoples,  provided 
them  with  new  motivations,  equipped 
them  with  new  levels  of  education  and 
training? 

I,  for  one,  feel  that  all  of  thos  -  changes 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  in 
10  years.  I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  1  hat 
many  of  the  Alliance's  goals  have  not 
been  attained.  And.  I  am  encourage<  by 
the  progress  made  during  the  past  de- 
cade. 

For  Latin  America  has  begvm  to  stir. 
Indians,  peasant  farmers,  laborers,  stu- 
dents, soldiers,  and  priests  are  challeng- 
ing the  old  policies  and  institutions.  Tliose 
chaJlenges  disturb  many,  but  I  find  them 
encouraging.  They  are  the  outward  s:  gns 
of  the  tremendous  forces  let  loose  by 
the  Alliance — forces  which  are  provid- 
ing new  dynamism  to  Latin  America  of 
the  1970's. 

The  question  that  confronts  us  low 
is — "Where  do  we  go  in  the  1970's?' 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  Un  ted 
States  and  Latin  America  have  been 
cooperating  In  developing  new  approa<  hes 
to  the  task  of  advancing  the  goal!  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  In  the  process, 
some  helpful  departures  from  old  |)ol- 
Icles  have  been  implemented.  In  many 
instances,  however,  decisions  or  mijor 
issues  have  been  deferred. 

The  tiiae  for  those  decisions  is  at  hknd 
if  peaceful  revolution  in  Latin  Amej-ica 
Is  going  to  have  any  chance  at  all. 

We  cannot  afford  further  delay^  In 
reaffirming  our  determination  to  make 
our  hemisphere  a  place  In  which  etery 
man  and  woman  can  realize  the  fullest 
range  of  his  or  her  potential. 

The  U.S.  commitment  to  that  goi 
in  question  today.  And  as  a  result, 
of  those  who  have  devoted  their 
years  to  the  cause  of  progress  and 
tlce  in  our  hemisphere  are  now  pla; 
by  doubts  and  uncertainties  about  |the 
future. 

The  United  States  can  remedy 
situation  by  according  the  problem 
our  hemisphere  the  priority  which 
commanded  during  the  past  decade  ^d 
wiiich  they  deserve.  j 

To  this  end,  we  can  no  longer  postpone 
making  delivery  on  promises  tendered  In 
the  last  2  years. 

We  can  no  longer  allow  months  to  ^llp 
by  while  the  new  modalities  of  our  i  co- 
operation with  Latin  America  remain  |un- 
defined;  while  the  enactment  of  gen- 
eralized trade  preferences  awaits  s^me 
propitious  moment;  and  while  the  time- 
frame and  extent  of  our  national  c6m- 
mltment  to  the  "partnership  for  prog- 
ress" continue  to  hinge  both  upon  po- 
litical developments  at  home  and  upon 
the  closing  of  a  tragic  chapter  of  history 
in  a  distant  land. 
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As  the  old  saying  goes,  the  United 
States  must  either  fish  or  cut  bait. 

Moreover,  we  must  acknowledge  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  that — 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present. 

And  begin  to  shape  a  new  strategy  for 
our  hemisphere  in  the  1970's. 

What  should  the  outline  of  this  new 
strategy  be? 

First  of  all  it  cannot  follow  the  old 
patterns  of  aid,  with  the  United  States 
providing  not  just  resources  for  develop- 
ment but  the  plans  themselves.  A  new 
strategy  must  follow  a  new  course.  Just 
as  new  priorities  for  development  in 
Latin  America  must  come  from  the  Latin 
Americans  so  too  must  the  techniques 
and  metliods  for  achieving  them. 

The  United  States,  in  looking  to  the 
decade  of  the  1970's,  must  recognize  that 
our  interdependence  with  the  hemis- 
phere requires  not  paternalistic  concern 
but  active  cooperation — cooperation 
aimed  at  making  this  hemisphere  a  more 
satisfying  and  rewarding  place  for  all  of 
us  to  live. 

The  development  of  our  resources  is  an 
investment  in  the  future.  It  is  a  process 
which  can  benefit  both  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  It  must  be 
done  through  a  cooperative  effort  lest  we 
threaten  the  very  future  we  so  ardently 
seek. 

Second,  the  attainment  of  a  healthy 
and  benign  environment  must  imderlle 
all  our  efforts  at  development.  We  must 
strive  to  solve  the  problems  which 
threaten  future  generations.  We  must  re- 
deem OUT  rivers;  rescue  our  oceans  from 
pollution;  cleanse  our  air;  and  control 
the  use  of  chemicals  which  endanger  all 
our  lives.  Only  cooperative  efforts  which 
engage  all  the  countries  of  the  hemis- 
phere can  successfully  meet  these  prob- 
lems. 

Such  cooperative  efforts  are  also  neces- 
sary to  solve  other  problems  of  our 
hemisphere:  such  problems  as  the  con- 
flict over  tima  fishing  off  the  coast  of 
Ecuador  and  Peru.  Our  primary  concern 
here  should  be  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  the  preservation  of  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  ocean  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  hemisphere.  Similarly,  we 
should  address  ourselves  to  the  problems 
of  migrations  which  cause  wars  such  as 
the  one  between  El  Salvador  and  Hon- 
duras. In  general,  we  should  try  to  ex- 
tend throiighout  the  hemisphere  the 
kind  of  cooperation  that  we  have  enjoyed 
with  Mexico  in  the  matter  of  coping 
with  illegal  internationanl  trafiQc  in  nar- 
cotics. 

These  problems  and  Issues  require  our 
attention  in  the  1970's.  It  is  these  prob- 
lems and  these  issues  which  can  only  be 
met  through  a  new  commitment  to  a 
decade  of  improved  cooperation  in  our 
hemisphere. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  add  a  few  words 
about  an  escalating  series  of  incidents 
which  constitute  a  threat  to  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem :  Incidents  which  reflect  our  propen- 
sity to  engage  in  dangerous  rhetoric;  to 
shout  before  we  think. 

Everyone  shouting  and  no  one  listening 


can  destroy  a  natioji  as  surely  as  it  can 
a  family.  Similarly,  it  can  make  enemies 
of  once  friendly  nations. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  anger  that 
wells  up  on  occasion  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  This  Nation  has  been 
far  from  blameless  in  its  past  relations 
with  Latin  America.  We  have  been  over- 
bearing on  more  than  one  occasion.  We 
have  meddled  in  matters  we  should  have 
stayed  out  of — and  ignored  others  which 
cried  for  our  attention.  And  we  have 
helped  to  create  resentments  which  per- 
sist to  this  very  day. 

Reckless  criticism,  from  whatever 
quarter,  can  only  destroy  the  good  will 
necessary  if  we  are  to  cooperate  in  our 
trade,  aid  and  investment  policies  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  hemisphere. 

Both  North  and  South,  we  must  forgo 
the  rhetoric  of  years  gone  by  which  po- 
larize all  economic  and  social  rationales 
into  the  equally  unacceptable  terms  of 
statism  and  economic  determinism.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  patterns  of 
development  and  social  reorganization 
which  are  likely  to  succeed  in  Latin 
America  will  arise  out  of  the  unique  cul- 
ture and  history  of  the  Latin  American 
nations  themselves  and  not  be  imported 
from  either  North  America  or  the  East. 

Both  North  and  South  we  will  have  to 
discard  our  preconceptions,  one  or  the 
other.  Both  continents  are  exploring  new 
groxmd.  Both  are  passing  through  a  revo- 
lutionary phase  in  which  concern  with 
economic  development  is  being  replaced 
by  concern  for  human  development.  In 
my  judgment,  this  broader  and  more 
basic  concept,  human  development,  fo- 
cuses directly  on  the  broad  principles  of 
civilization  and  democracy  which  have 
bound  our  continents  together  from  the 
time  of  our  revolutions.  It  should  give 
us  even  more  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
inter- American  system. 

On  this  Pan  American  Day,  it  ts  dlfB- 
cult  to  be  certain  what  the  future  holds 
in  store  for  the  hemisphere,  but  we  can 
be  certain  that  we  still  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  the  goals  to  which  we 
pledged  ourselves  81  years  ago,  and  to 
those  to  which  we  dedicated  ourselves  10 
years  ago.  We  should,  we  must,  seize  that 
opportunity. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  First,  let  me  Join  the 
gentleman  in  commending  the  distin- 
guished cleric.  Father  Thomlng,  not  only 
for  his  prayer  this  morning  but  for  his 
continuing  Interest  in  the  problems  and 
affairs  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

Then  let  me  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  on  the  very  fine  state- 
ment he  h£is  made  here  this  morning. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  we  are 
inclined,  both  in  our  public  and  private 
lives,  to  ignore  the  many  and  great  na- 
tions to  the  south  of  us.  We  are  inclined 
to  generaUze  and  think  about  them  as 
one,  whereas  in  truth  and  In  fact,  they 
are  many  nations  with  many  ciUtures 
and  many  problems. 

There  are  matters,  though,  upon  which 
we  can  generalize.  To  begin  with,  Latin 
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America  is  growing  faster  than  any  part 
of  the  world  and  in  doing  so  it  com- 
pounds its  problems  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world  with  the  exception  of 
Asia.  At  the  same  time.  Latin  America 
has  undergone  a  great  migration  to  the 
cities  so  that  suddenly  most  of  Latin 
America  has  become  an  urbanized  so- 
ciety whose  people  do  not  possess  the 
skills  and  talents  necessary  to  live  in  an 
urban  society. 

We  can  also  point  to  the  fact  that, 
again  with  the  exception  of  Asia.  Latin 
America  has  the  lowest  per  capita  income 
of  any  place  in  the  world,  probably  more 
illiteracy,  more  need  for  housing,  more 
need  for  education,  and  more  need  for 
gainful  employment  of  any  place  In  the 
world. 

At  the  same  time,  the  opportimlty  for 
our  country  to  assist  our  friends  in  Latin 
America  is  very  great  Indeed.  It  is  not  an 
opportunity  for  platitudes,  or  for  pleas- 
ant speeches,  but  an  opportimlty  really 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  this  great 
section  of  the  world.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again,  where  a 
Latin  American  country  prospers,  that 
prosperity  is  immediately  translated  into 
trade  with  the  United  States.  The  best 
example  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  the 
country  of  Venezuela,  which  is  probably 
Uie  most  prosperous  of  all  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Mexico.  We  have  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  Venezuela.  We  also 
carry  on  an  enormous  amount  of  trade 
with  Mexico,  which  is  growing  rapidly 
and  is  becoming  a  prosperous  nation. 

So  it  is  to  our  interest  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  social  unrest  and 
political  instability  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  establishing  free  democratic 
nations  with  free  democratic  institutions 
in  Latin  America,  but  also  from  the  point 
of  view  of  carrying  out  trade  and  com- 
merce that  we  help  to  develop  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America. 

We  have  made  a  lot  of  progress.  Some 
American  companies  have  shown  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  and  have  brought  into 
their  management  and  into  their  work 
force  the  people  who  live  in  the  coim- 
tries of  Latin  America. 

For  instance,  I  have  been  in  a  store,  a 
Sears.  Roebuck  store.  In  Brazil  where  all 
of  the  employees,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two,  are  Brazilians.  This  is 
the  type  of  people-to-people  operation 
that  I  think  commends  Itself  to  our 
American  industry  and  American  inge- 
nuity. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  today  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States.  It  has  been 
a  viable  organization.  I  was  very  proud 
of  President  Kennedy  when  he  inaugu- 
rated the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  hope 
that  we  will  move  forward  In  that  direc- 
tion. I  am  glad  to  see  the  regional  group- 
ings that  have  now  occurred  In  Central 
and  South  America  as  nations  seek  to 
bring  together  their  trade  and  resources 
rather  than  have  competing  steel  mills 
and  competing  automobile  plants  and  so 
forth. 

So,  as  I  see  it,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  Is  so  right:  Latin  America 
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offers  hope  not  only  for  the  people  of 
Latin  America  but  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  fine  effort  here  in  offering 
this  resolution  commemorating  the  81st 
anniversary  of  the  OAS  and  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  for  his  very  helpful 
and  illuminating  comments. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut  in  marking  the  81st  anniver- 
sary of  Pan  American  Day. 

The  American  people  and  their  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  are  closely  bound  to- 
gether, not  only  by  geography  but  by  a 
feeling  of  genuine  affection.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors — and  not 
purely  from  the  standpoint  of  self-in- 
terest. We  are  in  a  word,  partners. 

For  too  long  the  image  of  the  United 
States  has  been  that  of  the  giant  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  would  change 
that.  I  would  much  prefer  that  we  be 
seen  in  our  true  role  in  this  hemisphere — 
the  role  of  partner  sharing  good  fortune 
and  bad  with  our  neighbors  in  Latin 
America. 

We  are,  I  think,  carefully  pursuing  that 
role  now,  the  role  of  partner.  No  longer 
do  we  dominate  our  Latin  American 
friends.  We  offer  them  ideas  and  assist- 
ance, but  we  want  them  to  steer  their  own 
destinies.  Together  we  have  one  major 
goal — to  keep  the  Western  Hemisphere 
free  from  outside  domination.  Within  the 
hemisphere,  we  will  grow  together  and 
help  each  other  to  grow. 

We  have  adopted  a  new  approach  to- 
ward Latin  America,  one  which  stresses 
shared  responsibility  and  respect  for  the 
national  Identity  and  dignity  of  our  Latin 
American  friends. 

We  are  offering  help  and  we  are  en- 
couraging self-help.  But  running  through 
all  our  efforts  is  the  theme  of  partnership 
and  an  eschewing  of  domination.  We 
have  taken  steps  to  improve  development 
assistance,  increase  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology and  to  expand  trade. 

The  goal  of  trade  expansion  is  most  Im- 
portant. We  must  help  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can friends  increase  their  exports.  This  is 
the  way  to  help  them  reduce  their  de- 
pendence and  enhance  their  self-respect. 

In  1970,  we  achieved  agreement  among 
the  developed  nations  to  go  forward  with 
comparable  systems  of  generalized  pref- 
erences which  all  developed  countries 
would  apply  to  all  developing  nations. 
This  would  significantly  reduce  discrim- 
ination faced  by  Latin  American  coun- 
tries as  well  as  give  them  preferential 
treatment  in  our  market.  The  adminis- 
tration has  also  made  available  direct 
technical  assistance  for  export  develop- 
ment and  for  the  promotion  of  tourism. 

The  present  administration  is  dedi- 
cated to  improving  the  quality  of  life 
in  Latin  America,  as  in  our  own  Nation. 


We  have  only  just  begun,  but  we  have 
made  an  excellent  beginning. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
PiRNiE),  former  president  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  and  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  that  Union  who  has  just 
returned  also  from  the  meeting  in  Cara- 
cas where  the  gentleman  did  excellent 
work  In  sustaining  the  position  of  the 
United  States  at  that  conference. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  regret  which 
has  been  expressed  by  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  as  to  the  illness  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  which 
has  prevented  him  from  taking  part  in 
this  observance  today.  However,  I  do 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  he  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  gentleman  in  the  well  In 
presenting  in  behalf  of  all  his  oommenta 
on  Pan  American  Day. 

During  our  recent  recess  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  said  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  in  Ca- 
racas, Venezuela.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  was  one  of  tiie  members  of 
the  Council  which  met  diligently  to  at- 
tempt to  translate  into  resolutions  and 
deep  understanding  some  of  the  princi- 
ples which  underlie  our  efforts  in  the 
field  of  good  neighbor  relationships  with 
the  Pan  American  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
personal  relationships  such  as  can  be 
developed  through  conversations  on  such 
occasions  have  a  more  lasting  effect  than 
we  sometimes  realize.  In  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  he  has  stressed 
the  difiBculties  with  which  we  are  faced. 
He  has  also  indicated  the  attitude  which 
must  be  maintained  if  we  are  to  over- 
come those  difficulties. 

He  has  stressed  the  need  for  frankness 
and  integrity  so  that  there  is  a  mutual 
understanding  of  the  viewTwlnts  of  our 
respective  nations.  In  order  to  create 
a  friendly  understanding  we  do  not  have 
to  abdicate  those  things  in  which  we  be- 
lieve, but  rather  to  adjust  and  harness 
them  together  In  a  mutual  program 
which  can  be  enthusiastically  supported. 

It  was  my  observation,  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mona- 
GAN)  will  agree  with  me,  that  such  an 
attitude  was  respected,  and  that  there 
was  created  a  desire  to  make  such  ac- 
commodations as  would  maintain  proper 
national  interests,  and  yet  develop  the 
mutual  support  which  Is  going  to  be  so 
important  If  these  programs  are  to  con- 
tinue. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  to  the 
House  that  we  had  a  chance  to  observe 
how  a  partnership  with  our  great  coun- 
try can  be  of  benefit  to  developing  na- 
tions. We  saw  projects  which  were  being 
started  from  absolute  scratch  being 
guided  by  studies  conducted  by  business 
in  regard  to  the  needs  of  people  and 
of  planned  communities;  our  help  was 
not  solely  In  regard  to  those  material 
facilities  such  as  power  and  sewage  and 
roads,  and  what  we  might  call  the  basic 
public  utihtles,  but  also  the  way  in  which 
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we  develop  culture,  the  training  ani  edu- 
cating of  people  in  ways  which  Intro- 
duced them  into  a  productive  society. 

I  was  proud  to  know  that  peopia  from 
this  Nation  were  contributing  so  p(romi- 
nently  in  guiding  these  projects  tb  frui- 
tion. I 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  personal  trib- 
ute to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  (Mr. 
MoNAGAN)  for  evidencing  throughout  the 
entire  conference  that  sincere  deaire  to 
be  fJendly  and  responsive  to  ouri  pur- 
poses and  he  devoted  his  completfll  time 
to  that  effort.  In  my  opinion  the  outcome 
was  highly  rewarding.  \ 

I  would  also  like  to  Join  with  th^  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  in  expressing  aippre- 
ciation  of  the  attendsmce  here  today  of 
the  Reverend  Father  Joseph  T.  Ttiom- 
ing.  His  faithful  adherence  to  the  ob- 
servance of  this  day  has  become  f  tra- 
dition of  which  we  are  affectionately 
proud.  I  know  that  we  trust  that  the 
spirit  which  gave  rise  to  Pan  American 
Day  win  continue  to  be  understooid  not 
only  by  this  body,  not  only  by  this  Niation, 
but  by  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere, 
because  of  its  contribution  to  the  peace 
and  the  security  of  this  hemisphere  and 
also  the  world. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yorkf  (Mr. 
PiRNiE),  for  his  kind  remarks,  ind  I 
fully  agree  with  his  appraisal  ctf  the 
need  for  frankness  and  integrity  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America,  smd  in  thii  field 
the  contributions  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  have  been  i  most 
helpful.  I 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a{  great 
pleasure  to  participate  in  Ptm  Amtricsm 
Day  and  the  celebration  of  the  81st  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

As  the  ties  between  the  nations  qf  this 
hemisphere  have  deepened  over  decent 
years — particularly  through  the  com- 
munication made  possible  by  th^  Pan 
American  Union,  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  Inter-Am6rlcan 
Development  Bank,  and  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Defense  Board — much  progress  has 
been  made  in  our  relations  wltl^  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  and  with  o(ir  ef- 
forts to  assist  them  in  the  develooment 
of  their  economic  potential.  I 

Yet,  in  spite  of  our  mutual  efforte,  en- 
demic unemployment  and  rapidly  tccel- 
erating  urbanization  remain  major  prob- 
lems in  Latin  America  and  all  too  many 
of  her  people  are  still  living  In  tbject 
poverty,  without  hope  for  their  owln  fu- 
ture and  that  of  their  children. 

This  situation  calls  for  the  most  inten- 
sified efforts  on  our  part  to  activate  and 
give  true  meaning  to  the  principles  of 
the  Organization  of  American  Stat^  and 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  We{  need 
to  focus  our  efforts  an  ways  to  itnple- 
ment  our  pledges  to  work  with  thq  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas  toward  progress  and 
peaceful  improvement  of  their  lives.  We 
have  seen  all  too  many  instances  at  dis- 
putes and  even  armed  hostilities  between 
nations  which  should  regard  themselves 
as  sister  states,  indicating  that  we.  have 
much  to  do  to  perfect  the  foruOis  in 
which  such  disagreements  can  be  dis- 
cussed and  aired.  Particularly  of  concern 


are  problems  of  boundaries,  our  mutual 
concern  over  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment, the  movement  of  narcotics  across 
borders,  and  the  whole  gamut  of  social 
problems  which  we  ourselves  are  en- 
countering here  in  the  United  States  In 
our  increasingly  technological,  urbanized 
society. 

The  potential  is  there  for  consultation 
and  peaceful  resolution  of  all  problems 
facing  the  nations  of  the  Americas.  We 
need  only  redouble  our  efforts  to  bring 
our  peoples  together  in  the  natural  imlon 
of  those  who  shsu-e  so  much  of  common 
heritage  and  history.  It  is  my  hope  that 
our  participation  here  today  will  mark 
the  recommitment  of  this  Nation  to  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  life  for  aU  of  our 
fellow  citizens  of  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recognition  of  contributions 
to  the  cause  of  inter-American  scholar- 
ship, Father  Joseph  P.  Thornlng,  Ph.  D., 
DJD.,  was  one  of  the  first  educators  to  be 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  American  Franciscan  History.  He 
was  also  chosen  as  an  advisory  editor  of 
the  academy's  official  quarterly,  "The 
Americas."  For  many  years.  Dr.  Thorn- 
lng's  articles  and  book  reviews  were  fea- 
tured in  this  publication.  A  number  of 
these  pieces  touched  upon  the  promi- 
nent role  of  California  In  the  develop- 
ment of  culture  derived  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  throughout  many  areas  of 
North  America. 

I  Include  a  news  report  published  in 
the  National  Register  on  February  21, 
1971,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
"Padre  or  Akzbicas"  To  Oivb  Invocation 

Washincton. — For  the  28th  consecutive 
year,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thornlng,  called 
by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  "the  Padre  of  the 
Americas"  because  of  his  services  to  th# 
Hlspano-Iberian  world,  has  been  chosen  to 
offer  the  Invocation  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Pan  American  Day,  April  20. 

Father  Thornlng  has  been  decorated  by  the 
governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  al- 
most all  the  Latin  American  countries. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  friends  gave  the  prayer  today,  mark- 
ing the  28th  official  congressional  cele- 
bration of  Psui  American  Day.  The  friend 
is  Father  Joseph  P.  Thornlng,  pastor 
emeritus  of  St.  Joseph's-on-Carrollton 
Manor,  Frederick.  Md.,  one  of  the  asso- 
ciate editors  of  World  Affairs,  a  publica- 
tion whose  principal  objective  is  the  un- 
derstanding and  peaceful  solution  of  In- 
ternational problems.  Dr.  Thornlng  has 
lectured  widely  in  the  ixnlversltles  of 
North  and  South  America  and  is  the  U.S. 
honorary  fellow  of  the  Historical  and 
Geographic  Institute  of  Brazil.  On  num- 
erous occasions  he  has  also  served  as  an 
honorary  chaplain  of  the  Inter- American 
Defense  Board. 

One  of  Dr.  Thomlng's  most  popular 
books  is  "Miranda:  World  Citizen,"  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Florida  Press. 
It  is  the  scientific  biography  of  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Miranda,  the  precursor  of  Latin 
American  freedom  and  independence. 
This  study  has  a  foreword  written  by 
Don  Galo  Plaza,  then  President  of  Ecua- 
dor, and  now  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  The 
preface  of  "Miranda:  World  Citizen" 
was  written  by  Simmer  Welles,  at  that 
time  Under  Secretary  of  State. 


Reviewing  the  aforementioned  biog- 
raphy in  the  Sxmday  New  York  Tima 
Book  Review,  Dr.  German  Arciniegas 
summarized  his  opinion  of  the  volume 
in  the  following  words: 

Father  Joseph  F.  Thornlng  has  told  this 
fascinating  story  of  one  of  the  first  'cltlzeot 
of  the  world'  In  a  compact  and  scholarly 
book. 

About  the  same  time.  Dr.  Charles  O. 
Fenwick,  himself  a  scholar  of  interna, 
tional  reputation,  wrote  as  follows  in 
the  Commonweal: 

It  Is  rare  to  find  a  biography  In  which 
achcdarly  research  and  dramatic  preeenta> 
tlon  are  so  happily  combined. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Father  Joseph  P.  Thornlng,  an 
associate  editor  of  World  Affairs,  who 
has  given  the  Pan  American  Day  invoca- 
tion for  28  consecutive  years,  was  bom 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  began  his  edu- 
cation there  in  St.  Rose  of  Lima  School 
and  Marquette  University. 

As  part  of  his  service  to  the  cause  of 
inter-American  understanding,  he  acted 
as  director  of  inter-American  seminars 
in  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  Lima, 
Peru;  the  National  University  of  Mexico; 
and  the  University  of  Havana,  Cuba. 
Many  young  people,  active  in  interna- 
tional organizations  today,  got  their 
start  in  these  seminars.  They  continue  to 
be  responsible  workers  for  Justice,  secu- 
rity, and  international  peace. 

It  is  also  noteworthy,  I  beheve,  that 
Dr.  Thornlng  was  one  of  the  first  leaders 
In  the  economical  movement  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe  and  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  inter- 
racial harmony  and  fairness. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
Interest  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
know  that  Father  Joseph  F.  Thoming, 
the  priest-scholar  who  gave  the  prayer 
on  Pan  American  Day,  is  not  only  a 
leader  in  the  cause  of  inter-American 
understanding,  but  also  a  lifelong  ad- 
mirer of  the  peoples  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  whose  culture  is  prominent  in 
many  regions  of  the  United  States  today. 

For  that  reason,  I  Include  a  book  re- 
view written  by  Dr.  Thoming,  entitled 
"Invitation  to  Portugal,"  in  the  Rbcord. 
The  volume  reviewed  was  composed  by 
MEiry  Jean  Kempner  with  an  excellent 
Introduction  by  Alan  Pryce-Jones,  a  cele- 
brated man  of  letters,  who  once  served  as 
editor  of  the  Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment, London. 

The  review  follows: 
(From  the  Fordham  University  Quarterly, 
Thought,  Autumn  1970] 
Invttation  to  Pobtooal 

(By  Mary  Jean  Kempner,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Alan  Pryce-Jones.  Photographs 
by  Russell  Lynea.  New  York :  Atheneum.  19«>. 
pp  XVni,  314.  $10.00.) 

Portugal  has  been  iescrlbed  as  "a  garden 
on  a  balcony  overlooking  the  Atlantic 
Ocean."  Landscapes  and  seascapes  vie  with 
each  other  In  beauty  and  variety.  Sunlight 
warms  the  cold  stones  of  monuments  which 
gleam,  gems  of  archltectxire  as  many  of  them 
are.  on  mountalntops  and  In  valleys  where 
Cistercian  monks  cultivated  the  famous  Al- 
coba^a  peaches  and  farther  north,  planted 
vineyards  that  continue  to  produce  fine  port 
and  the  full-bodied  wines  of  Dfto.  The  people 
who  work  this  land,  predominantly  fanners 
and  fishermen,  are  deeply  conscious  of  their 
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forebears.  The  Portuguese  know  how  much 
every  continent  owes  to  Lusltanlan  explorers 
and  discoverers.  Mary  Jean  Kempner.  author 
of  Invitation  to  Portugal,  having  visited  ev- 
ery important  area  of  the  cotmtry  in  the 
last  four  years  of  her  life,  shares  her  Im- 
pressions, her  knowledge  and  her  enthu- 
siasm, balanced  by  sharp  criticism  where 
merited,  with  her  readers.  The  latter  should 
be  legion,  because  relatively  few  of  the  tour- 
ists who  throng  to  Lisbon  and  F&tlma  every 
year  take  the  time  to  pxish  on  to  Colmbra 
and  the  hill -towns  of  the  north  or  to  taate 
the  delights  of  the  southern,  seaside  resorts 
of  the  Algarve:  Albufeira,  Praia  da  Rocha 
and  Portlm&o.  As  Alan  Pryce-Jones,  onetime 
editor  of  The  Times  Literary  Supplement 
(London),  points  out,  it  is  Mrs.  Kempner's 
special  skUl  to  provide  "one  aspect  of  Por- 
tugal after  another— historical,  picturesque, 
visual,  architectiiral,  social— and  build  them 
into  a  kind  of  polyptych— a  form  of  art  at 
which  the  Portuguese  themselves  excel." 

As  a  sample  of  the  author's  talent  for 
swift,  vivid  characterization  may  be  given 
her  description  of  Evora,  a  onetime  Roman 
settlement  less  than  100  miles  southeast  of 
LUbon.  located  in  the  rich  plains  of  the 
Alentejo.  Pamovis  for  mules,  cork  plantations, 
cereal  grains,  olives,  pigs,  and  antiquities, 
this  cathedral  t«wn  of  some  40,000  inhabit- 
ants claims  a  temple,  "dedicated  to  Diana," 
not  far  from  seven  public  swimming  pools, 
one  of  them  "large  enough  for  Olympic 
competition."  Not  only  are  there  beautiful, 
multicolored  mosaic  pavements,  predating 
Julius  Caesar,  but  also  "a  portion  of  a  Visi- 
gothlc  wall,  a  hint  of  Moorish  domination, 
and  examples  of  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Ren- 
aissance and  Baroque  art."  Moreover,  In  the 
onetime  Jesuit  College  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  one 
can  stUl  admire  decorative  tUes  (azuUjos). 
lining  staircases,  the  refectory  and  chapel 
walls.  Indeed,  Evora  once  served  as  head- 
quarters fcr  the  sophisticated  Order  of  Avlz 
and  a  center  of  earning  for  avant-garde  In- 
tellectuals, rich  art  patrons,  powerful  kings, 
prelates,  and  "dread  Inquisitors."  As  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century,  monarchs  sent 
their  heirs  to  study  here  "when  it  seemed  ap- 
propriate to  remove  the  tender  princelings 
from  overprotectlve  maternal  influences." 
Today,  spotlessly  clean,  narrow  streets  wind 
between  "high  whitewashed  garden  walls 
overhung  with  flowers."  It  Is  a  typically 
modest-sized,  Portuguese  market  town,  as 
you  view  Its  charms  through  the  eyes  of 
Mary  Jean  Kempner. 

Although  this  book  is  not  precisely  a  model 
of  exact  research  and  scholarship,  the  treas- 
ures of  fact  and  legend  it  presents  are  the 
result  of  consultation  with  the  most  reliable 
authorities.  Outstanding  in  this  category  are 
Dr.  Reynaldo  dos  Santos,  president  of  the 
Lisbon  Pine  Arts  Academy,  and  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Smith  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  latter's  new  book.  The  Art  of  Portugal, 
Is  often  cited,  not  without  wisdom  and  grace. 

The  photographs  by  Russell  Lynes,  includ- 
ing the  jacket  feature,  add  luster  and  mean- 
ing to  every  chapter  of  Invitation  to  Por- 
tugal. Similar  praise  must  be  accorded  to 
the  typography,  paper  and  binding.  "There 
will  be  more  Portugal  books  to  come,"  pre- 
dicts Alan  Pryee-Jones,  "but  none  more  use- 
ful nor  more  evocative."  Most  readers  are  apt 
to  agree,  completely,  with  this  evaluation. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  on  the  occasion  of  the  81st  an- 
niversary of  Pan  American  Day  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  deep  and  abiding  friend- 
ship with  the  nations  of  Central  and 
South  America  and  the  Caribbean,  and 
to  extend  a  warm  greeting  to  our  hemis- 
phere partners. 

Pan  American  Day  is  a  special  occa- 
sion on  which  we  honor  the  political, 
legal,  economic,  and  cutural  ties  which 


unite  the  23  soverign  nations  of  the  West 
em  Hemisphere.  It  is  a  Ume  of  rededlca- 
tlon  of  all  our  nations  to  the  goals  em- 
bodied In  the  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  that  of 
Punta  del  Este :  that  through  mutual  co- 
operation, the  American  nations  shall 
offer  each  man  a  land  of  liberty  and  a 
favorable  environment  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  Just  aspirations,  and  shall, 
through  living  together  in  peace,  under- 
standing, and  respect,  provide  for  the 
betterment  of  all,  ha  Independence,  in 
equality,  and  under  law. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  since  1960,  and  hav- 
ing served  in  the  capacity  of  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  Mexico-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Conference  for  the 
past  decade  shice  its  inception,  the  ob- 
servance of  Pan  American  Day  Is  espe- 
cially meaningful  for  me.  Having  had  a 
firsthand  acquaintance  with  the  history 
and  culture  of  this  one  special  friend.  I 
feel  a  real  warmth  for  all  of  the  peoples 
of  this  exciting  region,  whose  nations 
are  not  only  our  closest  neighbors,  but 
also  our  best  friends  in  the  world  com- 
munity. 

For  the  nations  which  make  up  the 
Psm  American  system,  the  decade  of  the 
1970's  promises  to  be  the  most  exciting 
and  challenging  of  any  In  our  history. 
This  decade  offers  the  greatest  potential 
for  ever  closer  ties  and  stronger  friend- 
ships between  us  and  our  southern  part- 
ners as  we  strive  to  move  forward  with 
our  shared  dreams  and  goals. 

In  the  past  several  years,  problems 
hitherto  neglected  or  imrecognized, 
whose  dimensions  transcend  national 
boundaries,  have  emerged  that  must  en- 
gage the  attention  of  all  of  us  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  We  in  the  United  States 
have  recognized  the  fundamental  need 
for  a  change  in  the  basic  relationships 
upon  which  our  friendship  with  Latin 
America  is  based,  and  have  devoted  much 
time  to  searching  for  new  formulas  to 
Improve  hemispheric  cooperation,  espe- 
cially in  the  critical  areas  of  economic 
and  social  development. 

In  his  1971  foreign  ijollcy  message. 
President  Nixon  turned  his  attention  to 
the  great  changes  brewing  throughout 
the  American  hemisphere  and  stated  that 
the  United  States  can  have  no  greater 
goal  than  to  help  provide  the  means  for 
these  vitally  needed  changes  to  be  ac- 
complished throughout  the  region,  in 
peace  and  with  concern  for  the  proud 
traditions  and  the  dignity  of  each  hemis- 
phere nation.  Indeed,  it  is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  mutual  respect,  understanding, 
and  tolerance  form  the  cornerstone  upon 
which  lasting  friendships  and  mean- 
ingful relationships  among  nations  are 
built. 

Let  me  today  on  this  Pan  American 
anniversary  say  to  all  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can peoples  that  the  strongest  desire  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  to  move 
forward  with  you — in  peace,  in  Justice, 
and  in  friendship. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
south  Texas  area  I  represent,  every  day 
is  Pan  American  Day.  Happily  situated 
on  the  border  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  with  the  Rio  Grande  at  our 
front  patios  as  we  look  southward,  the 


culture  of  our  people  has  been  oriented 
toward  Latin  America  for  hundreds  of 
years. 

Ours  is  a  two-language  &Te&.  Our  tra- 
ditions are  rooted  firmly  in  Pan  Ameri- 
can soil.  An  outstanding  State-supported 
institution  of  higher  learning.  Pan  Amer- 
ican University,  is  located  in  Edinburg, 
a  southernmost  city  of  the  United  States. 
The  Pan  American  Round  Tsible,  an 
eminent  organization  of  women,  con- 
cerns Itself  with  cementing  the  founda- 
tion of  solidarity  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Hailing  from  the  literal  gateway  to 
Pan  America.  I  am  proud  and  happy  to 
Join  in  the  official  observance  of  Pan 
American  E>ay  and  to  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  come  to  south  Texas  and  see 
for  themselves  the  results  of  Pan  Amer- 
ica In  action,  where  day-after-day  ex- 
pressions of  solidarity  are  exchanged  by 
two  nations  and  two  people. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable John  S.  Monagau  of  Connecticut, 
in  supporting  the  Pan  American  Day 
resolution. 

The  resolution  very  properly  calls  for 
imity,  hemispheric  solidarity,  and  the 
good  will  which  is  essential  to  our  rela- 
tions with  the  other  Republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  my  privilege  last 
week  to  participate  in  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Conference  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela.  This  meeting  gave  our  dele- 
gates the  chance  to  become  familiar  with 
the  progress  of  Venezuela  and  to  note 
that  country's  sound  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a 
certain  amount  of  stress  and  strain 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere  since,  as 
in  any  long  and  close  relationship,  each 
tends  to  take  the  other  for  granted.  The 
Latin  Americans  take  the  economic 
strength  of  the  United  States  for  granted 
Just  as  we  take  their  good  will  and 
friendship  for  granted. 

In  Venezuela,  all  the  ingredients  in  our 
relations  with  Pan  American  members 
were  visible.  There  is  a  tremendous 
American  business  Investment  which 
contributes  directly  to  the  economic 
growth  in  that  country  and  to  the  con- 
stantly Improving  standards  of  living  of 
its  citizens. 

There  is  also  some  resentment  at  the 
sheer  magnitude  and  the  overwhelming 
impact  of  the  American  Investment.  Yet 
Venezuela  is  a  progressive  country  and 
leaders  recognize  their  continued  future 
growth,  in  large  part,  will  come  as  a 
result  of  business  partnership  with  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  observe 
Pan  American  Day  as  effective  means  of 
reemphasizing  the  historic  ties,  mutually 
valuable  economic  relations,  and  recog- 
nize the  need  for  the  continued  coopera- 
tion that  we  share  with  our  friends  to 
the  south.  We  will  certainly  have  our  mo- 
mentary diplomatic  complications,  but 
the  mutuality  of  Interests  and  the  con- 
tinued progressive  association,  I  am  posi- 
tive, will  overcome  short-term  differ- 
ences. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  speak  on  this  Pan  American 
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Day  commemorating  the  81st  anniver- 
sary of  the  foimdlng  of  the  Pan  Aijierl- 
can  Union. 

In  the  past  10  years,  some  progres^  has 
been  made  in  solving  the  many  proljlems 
In  our  hemisphere,  but  we  are  still  faced 
with  many  very  formidable  obstacles. 
High  on  the  list  of  these  obstacles  in 
Latin  America  are  unemployment,  Ipov- 
erty,  and  massive  urbanization  ol  the 
population.  This  urbanization  may  i  each 
80  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
Latin  America  by  the  year  2000,  y^t  at 
the  same  time  this  area  contains  vast 
frontiers  of  unsettled  lands  and  untapped 
natural  resources.  In  the  past,  we  have 
made  many  attempts  to  overcom^  the 
economic  and  social  problems  wlthiA  our 
hemisphere,  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  Inter -Amerlcaii  De- 
velopment Bank  and  the  Inter-Ame|lcan 
Defense  Board,  and  various  other  pro- 
grams. While  these  programs  hav^  not 
solved  all  of  the  problems,  they  certainly 
have  had  many  beneficial  effects ;  and 
they  represent  a  first  step  in  establish- 
ing a  much  needed  framework  for  liter- 
national  cooperation.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  we  are  today 
faced  with  a  test  of  international  cooper- 
ation in  nearly  every  corner  of  the  w(orld. 
We  have  a  civil  war  in  Pakistan,  a  vola- 
tile cease-fire  in  the  Middle  East  ;^hich 
may  explode  into  war  overnight,  wkr  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  recurring  repression 
in  Eastern  Europe.  If  we  have  lescTied 
anything  from  these  events,  let  ui  use 
this  knowledge  in  our  dealings  witn  our 
neighbors  in  the  Americas  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  events  such  as  the  seizure 
of  American  fishing  vessels. 

I  salute  the  progress  which  has  already 
been  made,  but  I  issue  a  challengei  Let 
this  decade  be  remembered  as  ore  of 
International  cooperation  and  f rienc  ship 
within  our  hemisphere. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  rise  tods  ,y  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  oldest  international 
p>olitical  organization  in  the  world 

On  April  14,  1890,  the  First  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  Sates 
established  the  International  Unioti  of 
American  Republics.  Today,  this  union 
is  known  as  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

This  organization — now  in  its  81st 
year— was  the  first  concrete  step  ir  the 
formation  of  an  inter- American  syitem 
of  cooperation  and  solidarity.  We  are 
attempting  to  work  out  a  common  un- 
derstanding of  our  shared  hopes,  desires, 
and  goals.  To  accomplish  this  end,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  established  in 
1961  as  a  pledge  of  U.S.  commitment  to 
Latin  American  economic  and  social 
progress. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress — a  vast .  co- 
operative effort  to  satisfy  the  neecs  of 
all  people  for  homes,  work,  land,  he  ilth, 
and  education — ushered  in  a  new  eia  in 
inter-American  relations.  This  has  been 
an  era  in  which  economic,  political,  and 
social  development  formed  the  basi;  for 
a  unique  hemisphere  unity.  Alth(  ugh 
the  Alliance  has  been  beset  by  diflBc  ilty, 
we  can  point  to  substantial  gains  in  L&tin 
American  development  which  cjould 
never  have  been  achieved  without  the 
Alliance. 


This  Pan  American  Day — 1971 — is  a 
time  for  us  to  recommit  ourselves  to  the 
principles  and  goals  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  We  must  revitalize  our  policy 
and  emphasize  those  constructive  ele- 
ments which  foster  close  and  healthy 
Latin  American-United  States  relations. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs  Subcommittee  has  vividly  set 
forth  the  challenge  which  faces  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  must  heed  his 
words  of  caution  and  avoid  a  paternalistic 
approach  in  terms  of  aiding  our  Latin 
American  neighbors. 

Without  question,  the  citizens  of  Latin 
America  must  have  significant  infiuence 
in  formulating  development  of  their  own 
priorities.  Only  through  equality  in  de- 
velopment strategies  and  techniques  of 
program  implementation  will  the  rela- 
tionship between  involved  nations  be 
mutually  strengthening. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  we 
must  expand  our  efforts  beyond  eco- 
nomic development  alone  into  the  realm 
of  human  development.  We  must  co- 
operate with  citizens  of  our  neighboring 
nations  through  a  people-to-people 
approach.  Operating  within  a  human- 
istic framework  will  result  in  more 
meaningfiil  growth  and  development. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  to- 
day on  the  occasion  of  the  81st  anni- 
versary of  the  Union  of  American  Re- 
publics, now  known  as  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  It  is  a  date  which 
not  only  marks  the  founding  of  the  inter- 
American  system,  but  also  has  tradi- 
tionally symbolized  the  community  of 
interests  of  the  peoples  and  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  com- 
mitment of  this  country  to  unity  tind 
cooperation  among  the  American  states. 
It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  I  take  the 
fioor  today,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs,  not 
only  to  salute  that  tradition  but  to  urge  a 
reevaluation  of  it  as  well. 

We  are  now  trying  to  think  anew 
about  Latin  America,  and  we  must  let 
Latin  Americans  know  we  are  doing  so, 
and  that  we  are  anxious  to  listen  to  them 
in  order  to  improve  the  framework  for 
inter-American   cooperation. 

We  must  downplay  the  "special  rela- 
tionship," with  its  echoes  of  iiemispheric 
domination.  We  must  also  understand, 
and  convey  that  understanding  to  Latin 
America,  that  there  is  a  far  more  sub- 
stantial reason  for  us  to  be  close  than  a 
vague  historical  concept — and  that  what 
is  credible  and  desirable  is  a  relation- 
ship that  makes  mutual  political  and 
diplomatic  sense. 

Anything  less  will  not  long  endure, 
and  certainly  will  not  lead  to  a  continued, 
meaningful  inter-American  system. 

We  are  entering  a  period  of  stock- 
taking of  the  United  States  policy  to- 
ward Latin  America  in  an  atmosphere 
which,  I  am  convinced,  can  provide  con- 
siderable headway  for  readjusting  our 
own  attitudes  toward  Latin  America  and 
for  developing  policies  which  are  suited 
to  the  needs  and  the  realities  of  this 
decade. 


The  new  concept  of  hemispheric  rela- 
tions enimciated  by  the  President  in 
October  1969  and  exemplified  by  our 
policy  toward  the  new  government  in 
Chile,  portends  greater  opportunities  for 
a  more  healthy  course  of  events  than  we 
have  previously  witnessed.  And  it  is  in 
welcome  and  much-needed  contrast  to 
the  over-raised  expectations,  the  un- 
fulfilled promises,  and  the  real  or 
imagined  U.S.  predominance  in  Latin 
American  affairs  that  has  characterized 
United  States-Latin  American  relations 
in  the  past. 

We  are,  hopefully,  beginning  to  be 
aware  that  the  traditional  definitions  of 
forms  of  government  may  be  less  im- 
portant than  how  a  society  works,  how 
people  live  together;  that  although  we 
clearly  regard  the  development  of  a  dem- 
ocratic, independent,  well-educated  and 
prosperous  Latin  America  to  be  impor- 
tant to  our  own  interests  as  well  as  to 
those  of  our  neighbors,  we  also  recog- 
nize the  immense  diversity  not  only  be- 
tween our  neighbors  and  ourselves  but 
also  among  the  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  realize  that  the  facts  of  Latin 
American  political  life  indicate  that 
democratic  development  in  some  nations 
will  not  come  quickly  or  easily ;  and  that 
our  relations  with  those  nations  should 
depend,  as  the  President  has  stated: 

Not  on  their  internal  structures  or  social 
systems,  but  on  actions  which  affect  us  and 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  system. 

I  continue  to  believe,  as  I  said  in  1969, 
that  the  best  course: 

Lies  In  Increasing  our  efforts  to  assist 
Latin  America  while  employing  techniques 
more  effective  and  sophisticated,  more  sensi- 
tive and  acceptable  to  Latin  America. 

And  I  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
progi-ess  made  in  the  past  2  years  to- 
ward making  development  a  more  truly 
cooperative  and  more  effective  venture. 
The  United  States  and  Latin  America 
have  been  working  together  to  determine 
new  steps  to  improve  development  as- 
sistance, expand  trade,  and  increase  the 
transfer  of  technology.  There  have  been 
changes  in  the  administration  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid,  and  the  Latins  have  been 
giving  us,  at  our  invitation,  their  views 
of  what  they  believe  our  policy  should 
be.  Recent  revisions  in  the  OAS  Char- 
ter have  improved  inter-American  mech- 
anisms for  noneconomic  problems. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Board  of  the  Inter-American  Social  De- 
velopment Institute,  a  congressional  ini- 
tiative to  intensify  the  implementation 
of  title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
has  been  appointed  and  staff  is  now  be- 
ing assigned.  I  look  forward  to  its  being 
operative  in  the  very  near  future,  for  it 
offers  an  opportunity  for  helping  the 
people  of  Latin  America  in  the  develop- 
ment process  in  a  way  that  is  far  more 
responsive  to  their  particular  problems 
and  needs  than  any  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  program  could  be. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  Con- 
gress has  yet  to  consider  the  President's 
proposals,  hopefully  forthcoming  in  the 
very  near  future,  to  facilitate  exports 
from  Latin  America  and  other  develop- 
ing countries  to  the  U.S.  market.  As  yet 
outstanding  are  the  recommendations 
for  foreign  aid  reform  which  will  en- 
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able  us,  among  other  things,  to  turn  a 
larger  share  of  our  resources  over  to 
multilateral  inter-American  agencies, 
to  separate  developmental  assistance 
from  short-term  political  considerations, 
and  to  provide  it  in  a  form  that  ac- 
cords more  closely  with  the  preferences 
of  the  recipient  countries.  We  must  move 
forward  with  dLspatch  on  these  and 
other  major  pohcy  decisions. 

Throughout  our  stocktaking,  how- 
ever, one  thing  must  be  remembered,  and 
let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it:  there  is 
a  tremendous  difference  between  non- 
intervention and  nonparticipation.  In- 
deed, the  distinction  between  maintain- 
ing a  low  profile  and  becoming  invisible 
is  a  critical  one ;  we  cannot  let  the  f onner 
sink  into  the  latter. 

To  those  who  would  say  that  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  is  "dead,"  and  opt, 
in  its  apparent  failure,  for  reducing  our 
commitment  to  Latin  America,  I  can  but 
respond  that  its  "death"  is  a  question  of 
terminology,  not  of  substance.  For  al- 
though I  agree  that  the  Alliance  was 
oversold  and  overly  optimistic  in  its 
expectations,  the  Alliance  partners  have 
achieved  important  social  and  economic 
successes  in  addition  to  the  significant 
success  represented  by  agreement  on 
goals.  Latin  America  feels  those  expecta- 
tions more  intensely  than  ever  before, 
and  most  important,  these  goals  remain 
valid  for  the  future.  The  Alliance  can 
lead  us  in  the  right  direction  if  we  learn 
by  its  failures;  if  we  listen  instead  of  lec- 
ture; if  we  really  think  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can concerns  as  they  are  perceived  by 
the  peoples  of  Latin  America  rather  than 
imposing  our  own  concepts  and  our  own 
schemes;  and  if  we  seek  to  involve  the 
people  in  the  development  process. 

As  I  said  in  August  1969,  in  a  speech 
deHvered  in  this  Chamber: 

The  future  of  the  200  million  people  of 
the  United  States  Is  linked  with  that  of  the 
250  million  people  of  Latin  America  by  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  the  realities  of  global 
politics. 

Geopolitically,  the  security  of  Latin 
America  is  indispensible  to  our  own;  by 
our  very  existence  and  economic  involve- 
ment in  Latin  America,  we  have  a  stake 
in  the  manner  by  which  our  neighbors 
evolve;  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
Latin  American  culture;  and  there  is  a 
genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  because  of  the  af- 
finity bom  of  our  common  bonds,  to  aid 
our  neighbors  in  Latin  America  in  their 
own  drive  for  self-suCBclency  and  equal 
standing  In  the  world  community.  "We 
have  expressed  this  commitment  pub- 
lic^," I  stated  then : 

Such  as  In  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 
and  the  1966  Hemispheric  Presidents  meet- 
ing, and  privately  through  the  thousands  of 
Individuals  Involved  In  groups  such  as  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance,  and  we  cannot  and 
must  not  shrink  from  responsibilities  we  have 
already  openly,  willingly,  and  enthusiast- 
ically accepted. 

There  is  clearly  a  very  real  basis  for  a 
meaningful  inter-American  relationship. 
And  since  we  know  and  they  know  that 
the  concept  of  development  will  go  for- 
ward, that  basis  is  broadening  to  in- 
clude Issues  such  as  problems  of  tech- 
nology and  environment. 
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We  are  Into  a  critical  point  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America,  with  a  chance 
to  develop  a  mature  and  meaningful  re- 
lationship. With  a  firm  commitment  and 
with  understanding  and  sensitivity  on 
our  part.  It  can  be  just  that. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida,  the  Honorable 
Dante  Fascell,  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
abiding  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas  on  Pan  American  Day. 

This  81st  anniversary  of  this  occasion 
Is  one  that  evokes  for  me  warm  and  deep 
personal  memories.  I  have  often  traveled 
in  Latin  America  and  I  count  many  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  of  the  coun- 
tries to  the  south  among  my  lasting  per- 
sonal friendships. 

My  wife  and  I  have  devoted  many 
happy  hours  In  the  company  of  the  great 
men  and  great  ladies  of  the  other  Amer- 
icas. We  have  been  their  guests  and  have 
been  privileged  to  be  their  hosts  when 
they  have  visited  the  United  States. 

The  Americas,  for  me,  are  a  friendly 
community,  a  neighborhood  In  which  the 
peoples  of  two  dozen  countries  share 
many  things  in  common  and  rejoice  In 
the  variety  that  each  country  contributes 
to  this  great  hemisphere. 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  personal 
loss,  that  I  note  the  absence  of  the  jewel 
of  the  Caribbean,  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
from  this  hemispheric  circle  of  friends 
and  neighbors.  It  is  also  a  sense  of  great 
loss  which  I  share  with  many  of  my  con- 
stituents who  until  a  few  years  ago  were 
among  the  leading  and  most  productive 
citizens  of  Cuba. 

The  ruthless  possession  of  that  lovely 
island  by  the  Communist  regime  of  Fidel 
Castro  is  one  of  the  great  misfortunes 
which  has  fallen  upon  an  American  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  tragedy  for  the  people  of 
Cuba  and  for  the  free  hemispheric  sys- 
tem which  has  given  this  segment  of  the 
earth  the  continuing  appelation  of  the 
"New  World." 

If  the  American  system  means  any- 
thing It  means  freedom.  And  the  very 
Idea  of  Individual  freedom  is  being 
crushed  beneath  the  heels  of  the  Castro 
dictatorship  in  Cuba  today. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
can  ever  be  reconciled  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  freedom  in  Cuba  or  can  ever  be 
expected  to  accept  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  this  aggressive  Communist  dic- 
tatorship on  our  very  doorstep. 

There  Is  a  wave  of  fear  blowing  among 
the  friends  of  a  free  Cuba  as  a  result 
of  the  apparent  trend  toward  reconcilia- 
tion with  Communist  China.  The  fear  is 
that,  if  It  can  happen  there.  It  can  hap- 
pen In  the  Caribbean.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  abandon  Cuba  to  its 
Communist  rulers. 

I  have  therefore  Introduced  today  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  would  make 
clear  the  sense  of  the  Congress  "that  the 
President  should  not  extend  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  Government  of  Cuba 
so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime." 

I  think  this  is  the  way  the  people  of 
this  country  feel  about  the  question  of 
diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Castro  re-, 
gime  and  I  believe  the  Congress  should 


refiect  this  sentiment  in  simple,  imequi- 
vocal  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  nevertheless  con- 
fident that  the  basic  strength  of  the 
American  system  is  such  that  the  aggres- 
sive designs  of  the  Castro  regime  will  be 
thwarted,  and  such  that  In  the  end  it 
will  bring  down  this  regime  which  is  the 
antithesis  of  all  that  Pan  American  Day 
has  meant  for  more  than  4  score  years. 

I  would  prefer  to  note  on  this  occa- 
sion some  of  the  great  things  about  our 
Pan  America  heritage.  One  of  these  Is  the 
extraordinary  career  of  Francisco  de 
Miranda,  which  has  been  described  so 
well  In  the  book  by  Joseph  F.  Thoming, 
"Miranda:  World  Citizen,"  and  which 
has  just  been  reprinted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  Press. 

This  biography,  when  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, was  named  by  the  New  York 
Times  as  one  of  "the  outstanding  books 
of  the  year."  It  tells  the  story  of  Miranda 
from  his  birth  In  Venezuela  through  his 
travels  In  Russia,  Prance,  England,  and 
North  America,  to  his  ultimate  return  to 
South  America.  Everywhere  he  went  his 
curiosity  and  Intelligence  brought  him 
Into  contact  with  the  political  and  In- 
tellectual leaders  of  the  great  countries 
of  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries. 
In  Russia  he  was  a  favorite  of  Catherine 
the  Great;  In  France  he  was  a  general  in 
the  Revolutionary  Army;  in  England  he 
was  a  confidant  of  Pitt;  In  the  United 
States  he  was  a  friend  of  Washington 
and  Adams;  and  in  South  America  he 
was  the  tutor  of  the  great  Simon  BoUvar 
and  general  of  the  revolutionary  forces 
which  made  Venezuela  the  first  South 
American  republic. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  splendid  work 
is  back  In  print  and  that  the  University  of 
Florida  Is  responsible  for  making  It 
available  again  to  all  who  appreciate 
the  greatness  which  aU  of  the  Americas 
have  contributed  to  the  glory  of  our 
hemisphere. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  learn  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  Pan  American  Day  that 
an  aspiration  of  the  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Honorable  Luis 
Ferre,  which  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  on  Pan  American  Day 
last  year,  has  become  a  Uving  contribu- 
tion to  Increased  inter- American  under- 
standing. 

Governor  Ferre  said  at  that  time: 

One  step  which  I  am  taking  Immediately 
to  Increase  inter- American  understanding  U 
the  creaUon  in  Puerto  Rloo  of  a  North-South 
Center  to  bring  technical  and  scientific  per- 
sonnel, managerial  personnel,  educators  and 
others  from  both  North  and  South  America 
to  Puerto  Blco  for  technical  and  scientific 
training  and  contacts.  We  feel  we  have  the 
Ideal  bl-Ungual,  bl-cultural  setting  for  such 
a  Cent«r.  Puerto  Rico.  I  am  convinced,  can 
serve  as  a  bridge  to  bring  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  North  American  brethren  together 
before  It  Is  too  late. 

That  projected  North-South  Center 
is  now  in  existence  and  is  begirmlng  to 
serve  the  function  which  Governor  Ferre 
had  In  mind.  It  will.  I  hope,  soon  receive 
the  kind  of  support — now  approximately 
$5  million  a  year— which  the  Congress 
has  provided  for  the  East-West  Center 
In  Hawaii. 

Even  now,  however,  this  new  center  in 
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which  has  Inspired  Oovemor  Ferre  and 
the  barrier  to  good  relations  and  under- 
standing which  Csistro  has  erected  on  uie 
neighboring  Island  of  Cuba.  { 

It  is  my  sincerest  hope  that  all  of  tl^e 
Caribbean  will  soon  become  a  bridge  0f 
frlendslilp  and  good  feeling  among  tl^e 
people  of  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  general  assembly  of  tne 
Organization  of  American  States  met  on 
the  occasion  of  the  81st  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Pan  American  Unioi. 
In  those  81  years  our  relations  with  oiir 
sister  republics  to  the  south  have  imdeJ- 
gone  many  changes.  1 

Secretary  of  State  William  Roger$, 
speaking  last  week  to  the  OAS  Assembler 
in  Costa  Rica  outlined  the  principle 
which  will  guide  oiu-  new  relationsh^ 
with  Latin  America.  His  speech  was  la 
clear  expression  of  the  spirit  of  opert- 
ness  and  equality  that  we  desire  as  we^l 
as  of  the  tremendous  task  of  develoo- 
ment  that  lies  ahead.  J 

The  four  principles  which  will  guide 
our  policy  are:  i 

First.  The   problems  that  affect 
hemisphere  are  the  concern  of  all  it 
states: 

Second.  Initiatives  in  the  hemispher 
are  the  concern  of  all  its  states; 

Third.  The  interest  of  developed  naj- 
tions  outside  the  hemisphere  in  sup- 
portive cooperation  with  Latin  Amerii 
is  to  be  welcomed:  and  T 

Fourth.  The  growing  interest  and  pan- 
ticipation  of  Latin  American  countries 
in  global  affairs  gives  the  Organization 
of  American  States  added  importance,  i 

These  principles  make  it  clear  that  w^ 
want  no  hegemony,  and  they  also  mak)e 
It  clear  that  we  do  not  wish  to  withdraw 
from  our  commitment  to  the  urgent  task 
of  economic  development.  They  are  ati 
indication  of  the  changes  in  oiir 
method  of  channeling  aid  to  our  Lati|i 
neighbors.  Formerly  most  American  alp 
was  given  directly,  often  creating  an  unh 
easy  and  unequal  relationship  betweeti 
recipient  and  donor.  To  take  some  of  the 
emotionalism  out  and  put  our  foreign  aid 
on  a  more  businesslike  basis,  we  have  ea>- 
deavored  to  divert  larger  shares  of  our 
assistance  into  multilateral  channels.     I 

While  I  favor  continued  bilateral  aid. 
I  think  there  are  many  instances  where 
aid  Is  more  effectively  distributeil 
through  international  bodies.  Institul- 
tlons  like  the  World  Bank  or  the  Interj- 
American  Development  Bank  can  bas0 
their  decisions  more  strictly  on  consld^ 
erations  of  economic  viability  than  pol- 
litical  attractiveness.  The  Congress  wijl 
soon  consider  a  request  from  the  adminX 
Istration  to  increase  our  share  in  th^ 
lending  commitment  of  the  Inter-Amer*- 
ican  Development  Bank  to  $1.8  billion.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this  nojt 
as  a  partisan  issue  but  as  a  chance  to  sa^ 
to  our  Latin  American  neighbors  thaf 
we  continue  to  care.  \ 

Many  countries  in  Latin  America  ar^ 
experiencing  serious  social,  economia, 
and  political  upheavals.  As  the  richest 
nation  in  this  hemisphere  we  must  helg) 


viability. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to,  and  to  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WE  MUST  INCREASE  THE  SUMMER 
NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week,  when  the  Congress  was  in  re- 
cess, the  President  announced  that  he 
would  ask  for  $64.3  million  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  in  order  to  employ 
additional  disadvantaged  youths  next 
sununer.  According  to  the  President's 
plan,  $51.5  million  of  this  amount  would 
be  used  to  provide  100,000  additional 
jobs,  for  a  total  of  514,000,  in  the  simi- 
mer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  The  re- 
mainder will  be  used  for  a  recreation  sup- 
port program  and  for  a  transportation 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  this  action 
taken  by  the  President.  My  only  regret 
is  that  he  did  not  ask  for  enough.  In  my 
letter  to  the  President  of  April  2.  which 
was  cosigned  by  60  of  my  colleagues,  I 
respectfiilly  urged  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  summer  NYC  positions  to 
a  minimum  of  630.000  nationally.  We 
need  at  least  that.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  will  take  the 
President's  request  even  further  and  pro- 
vide the  additional  funds  necessary  to 
bring  this  desperately  needed  program  up 
to  a  more  meaningful  level. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league for  his  very  fine  statement  with 
regard  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
The  gentleman  has  been  outspoken  for  a 
long  time  on  the  need  for  expanding  this 
program  of  employing  disadvantaged 
youths  during  the  summer  and  increasing 
the  number  of  summer  NYC  positions. 

Just  about  a  month  ago,  Dan  Rosten- 
KowsKi  spoke  here  about  the  need  for 
additional  Federal  assistance  to  feder- 
ally supported  summer  youth  programs, 
and  his  strong  opposition  to  cutbacks  in 
those  programs.  The  President  has  given 
in  somewhat  to  the  pressures  of  inter- 
ested Congressmen,  led  by  Congressman 
ROSTENKOWSKI  and  by  the  mayors  of  our 
Nation's  cities.  He  announced  while  we 


were  in  recess  that  he  would  seek  $64.3 
million  in  a  supplemental  appropriation 
to  provide  for  100,000  additional  jobs  in 
the  simuner  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

But  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  is  correct  in 
pointing  out  that  this  is  still  not  enough 
and  that  in  order  to  be  truly  meaningful, 
more  than  100,000  additional  jobs  should 
be  found  for  disadvantaged  youth  tills 
summer. 

I  support  my  colleague  in  his  efforts, 
and  I  again  commend  him  for  the  fine 
work  he  has  done  in  behalf  of  this  pro- 
gram and  for  the  youth  of  this  Nation. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has 
liappened  to  the  administration's  often- 
stated  pledge  to  bring  the  American 
people  lower  interest  rates? 

We  have  experienced  several  brief  flur- 
ries of  interest  rate  reductions,  but  now 
the  trend  has  stopped  and  the  consumer 
appears  to  have  received  only  the  most 
minimal  relief  from  the  record-high 
interest  rates. 

More  importantly,  the  administration 
now  appears  willing  to  accept  the  current 
high  level  of  interest  rates  as  a  new 
definition  of  "reasonable"  interest  rates. 
They  seem  willing  to  stop  the  trend  to- 
ward lower  interest  rates. 

We  need  lower  interest  rates — and 
plentiful  credit — If  we  are  to  put  people 
back  to  work  and  if  local  communities 
and  school  districts  are  to  be  able  to 
market  bonds  to  pay  for  a  huge  backlog 
of  worthy  projects.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment— and  the  American  taxpayer — also 
need  lower  interest  rates,  and  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  the  sudden  increase 
in  the  interest  rates  paid  by  the  Treasurj 
Department  on  short-term  borrowings. 
These  rates  were  down  as  low  as  2.2  per- 
cent, but  last  week  they  rose  above  4 
percent.  They  declined  slightly  in  yester- 
day's offerings,  but  they  are  still  con- 
siderably above  the  rates  prevailing  in 
February  and  March. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  allow  the 
trend  toward  lower  interest  rates  to  be 
slowed — or  stopped — before  the  consum- 
er— the  key  person  in  the  economy — gets 
relief.  We  are  not  going  to  have  economic 
recovery  if  we  stop  the  push  for  low  In- 
terest rates,  and  the  administration  must 
seize  the  initiative  and  do  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  bring  about  broader  relief 
for  the  American  people.  We  cannot  ac- 
cept the  trickle-down  theory  of  interest 
rate  reductions  only  for  the  "prime" 
corporate  citizens. 


THE 


GROWTH  IN  THE 
ECONOMY 


NATION'S 


(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  hear  the  distin- 
guished    majority     leader's     comments 
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about  interest  rates.  I  wonder  why  he  is 
shifting  his  economic  attack  at  this 
point? 

The  first  quarter  gross  national  pro- 
duct flgiires  show  the  largest  growth  in 
absolute  dollar  terms  of  any  quarter  in 
the  Nation's  history.  Even  after  allow- 
ing for  inflation,  the  rate  of  growth  was 
6.5  percent  in  real  terms.  In  the  light  of 
these  figures,  it  seems  remarkable  to  me 
that  those  who  have  a  vested  political 
interest  in  the  failure  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration continue  to  use  fear  tactics 
to  try  to  restrain  the  consumer's  return- 
ing confidence.  The  issue  is  no  longer 
whether  there  will  be  improving  economic 
opportimities  for  our  people  during  1971 
and  1972,  but  how  much. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  back-seat 
driving  during  the  difficult  year  through 
which  the  economy  has  just  passed.  Now 
that  housing  starts  are  rising  every 
month,  now  that  the  working  economists 
In  Wall  Street  are  registering  almost 
daily  their  increasing  confidence,  now 
that  productivity  improvement  fore- 
shadows rising  employment  and  reducing 
unit  labor  costs,  and  now  that  the  big 
ticket  items  In  the  retail  trade,  in- 
cluding cars,  are  beginning  to  move,  I 
hope  some  of  those  backseat  drivers  and 
doom  sayers  will  have  the  intellectual 
honesty  to  stay  "Thank  you,"  to  the 
President  for  the  coolness  and  foresight 
with  which  he  has  been  following  the 
difflcalt  economic  course  circumstances 
have  forced  on  him. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  moment 
ago  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
tried  to  place  the  blame  for  high  interest 
rates  on  the  Nixon  administration.  The 
record  will  indicate  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  ignored  the 
fact  of  how  interest  rates  got  so  high. 
The  fact  is  that  under  8  years  of  Demo- 
crat leadership  in  this  country — two 
Democrat  Presidents,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  U.S.  Senate  under 
control  of  the  Democrat  Party — those 
Interest  rates  continually  climbed  to  the 
high  rate  that  the  gentleman  referred  to. 

The  facts  will  Indicate  that  Just  about 
60  days  ago  U.S.  Treasury  bills  hit  an  8- 
year  low.  It  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
memory  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  this  happened.  This  is  the  in- 
dicator that  interest  rates  are  falling. 
For  the  first  time  in  10  years  interest 
rates  have  started  to  fall,  and  they  are 
heading  lower.  It  seems  to  me  that  in- 
stead of  condemning  the  change,  or 
whatever  it  was  he  was  doing,  trying  to 
point  the  finger  at  someone  else  who  is 
trying  to  do  something  about  interest 
rates  is  not  the  way  to  help  the  true  con- 
sumer. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  MARCH 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
inlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
2  days  we  have  been  visited  by  some 
very  brave  young  men.  These  brave  young 
men  are  veterans,  veterans  of  our  war  in 
Vietnam,  an  Illegal  and  immoral  war 
which  the  President  of  this  country  con- 
tinues without  the  consent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  without  the  consent  of 
this  body.  These  young  men  came  to  re- 
mind us  that  it  is  time  we  withdrew  all  of 
our  troops  from  Indochina.  They  are  the 
consciences  here  in  the  House,  because 
it  is  truly  up  to  us  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  see  that  we  act  to 
withdraw  all  of  our  troops  from  Indo- 
china by  the  end  of  this  year  and  to  with- 
hold all  appropriations  for  the  continu- 
ation of  that  war,  which  not  only  maims 
and  kills  our  own  young  men,  but  is  sys- 
tematically tearing  apart  millions  of  in- 
nocent Indochlnese  abroad. 

In  addition,  it  is  creating  a  tremen- 
dous dislocation  in  our  own  society,  so 
that  we  are  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  people  in  the  areas  of  health,  hous- 
ing, and  education. 

And  so  I  rise  to  commend  the  Vietnam 
veterans  who  are  so  tirelessly  working  to 
bring  this  atrocious  war  to  an  end. 

I  must  add  that  I  am  shocked  at  the 
Army's  decision  to  prevent  a  group  of 
the  veterans,  mothers,  and  wives  from 
holding  ceremonies  to  honor  U.S.  war 
dead  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  I 
regard  this  arbitrary  decision  as  an  out- 
rage committed  against  these  veterans, 
whom  we  should  honor,  and  as  an  out- 
rage against  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
which  guarantees  the  right  of  individ- 
uals to  assemble  peacefully.  These  vet- 
erans have  a  clear  right,  and  in  fact  an 
obligation  to  honor  their  fallen  com- 
rades, particularly  those  who  have  been 
ordered  to  their  deaths  in  a  futile,  pur- 
poseless war. 

I  call  upon  the  House  to  rectify  this 
wrong,  to  use  the  authority  and  the  good 
oflQces  of  the  Congress  to  see  to  it  that 
the  Vietnam  veterans  are  permitted  to 
enter  and  conduct  mourning  at  the  na- 
tional cemetery,  as  all  other  citizens 
have  always  been  allowed  to  do.  Par- 
ticularly, I  call  upon  the  Speaker  to  use 
his  good  ofifices  for  this  purpose. 


OVERTIME  PAY  FOR  CAPITOL  PO- 
LICE FORCE 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  addressed  the  House  con- 
cerning what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
grievous  situation  in  our  treatment  of  the 
Capitol  Hill  Police  force.  I  was  shocked 
to  learn  that  we  do  not  allow  for  over- 
time pay  for  these  devoted  servants. 

In  1962,  when  I  first  came  to  the  House, 
I  was  informed  about  a  similar  situation 
affecting  the  Metropolitan  Police.  When 
I  contacted  the  chief,  I  was  told  these 
men  volunteered  for  this  extra  service, 
with  the  march  on  Washington  on  Au- 
gust  28,   1963,  Members  will   recall  it 


became  a  pretty  bad  situation.  Some  of 
us  raised  our  voices,  and  we  had  that 
situation  corrected. 

I  thought  that  action  included  the 
Capitol  Hill  Police  force,  but  we  found 
out  after  the  bombing  on  the  Senate  side 
recently  that  this  is  not  true.  Men  are 
working  hundreds  of  hours  without  any 
compensation.  Yet,  we  are  the  ones  who 
set  the  fair  labor  standards  for  the 
country.  We  regulate  business  and  em- 
ployers and  set  up  standards  of  pay  and 
overtime. 

Yet,  here  in  the  House  we  treat  our 
police  force  very  shabbily  when  we  deny 
them  overtime  pay.  This  weekend  «uid 
for  a  period  of  time  the  city  and  the 
Capitol  Grounds  will  be  hterally  under 
siege.  We  will  demand  and  ask  much  of 
our  protectors,  the  Capitol  Police.  Let 
us  then  do  the  least  we  can  and  give 
them  justice — now. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


CLINTON  M.  HOOSE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1824) 
for  the  relief  of  Clinton  M.  Hoose. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROSE  MINUTILLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2816) 
for  the  relief  of  Rose  Minutillo. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAUL  ANTHONY  KELLY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  3475) 
for  the  relief  of  Paul  Anthony  Kelly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectl<^ 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


to 

Ufas- 


call 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Comra  ttee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnlghtj  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioh  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SHOP 


BEAU  FY 


un- 
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Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
animous  consent  that  House  Resolu|tion 
23  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  flis- 
souri? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
right  to  object,  what  is  House  Resoli^on 
23? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  House  Resolutioii  23 
creates  the  Select  Committee  for  Man- 
agement of  the  House  Beauty  Shob.  It 
was  reported  in  error  from  the  Commi  ttee 
on  Rules.  The  matter  is  taken  care  qf  in 
other  law.  It  is  merely  to  clear 
calendar  that  I  make  this  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  far  b|B  It 
from  me  to  interfere  with  the  House 
Beauty  Shop.  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  l^is- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the 


PROVroiNG  FOR  CONSIDERATtON 
OP  H.R.  5352.  SUPPLEMENTAL 
MARITIME   AUTHORIZATION.   ^971 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dit'ec- 
tion  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules,  I  jcaU 
up  House  Resolution  355  and  ask  fo^  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  Ifol- 
lows: 

H.    RX8.   355 

Reiolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  Itlils 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  Lhat 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  [the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
6352)  to  amend  the  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  ceAaln 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  all  points  of  order  agiunst 
said  bin  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3,  rule  Xltl  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  I  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  |4er- 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill  shajl  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-ml^ute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Htouse 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shau  be 


considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLT  .TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QuiLLEN)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  we  are  consider- 
ing, as  its  reading  made  clear,  makes  in 
order  consideration  of  a  supplemental 
maritime  authorization.  That  supple- 
mental was  reported,  I  imderstand,  by 
the  legislative  committee,  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  unan- 
imously, without  objection  from  any- 
body. It  is  also  supported,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  by  the  administration.  That 
being  the  case,  I  do  not  propose  to  take 
any  further  time,  and  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  able  gentleman 
from  Missouri  explained.  House  Resolu- 
tion 355  makes  in  order  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  5352  under  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
certain  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  operating  subsidy  program  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

The  bill  would  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion from  $193  to  $273  million.  The  in- 
crease would  be  the  total  cost  of  this 
legislation— $80  million.  A  total  of  $40,- 
300,000  of  this  increase  would  partially 
liquidate  impaid  subsidies  for  1968  and 
prior  years.  The  balance  of  $39,700,000 
is  for  the  President's  new  maritime  pro- 
gram. Both  provisions  will  speed  up  the 
payment  schedule  for  liquidating  ac- 
crued operating-differential  subsidies 
for  fiscal  year  1971. 

There  are  no  departmental  reports. 
The  committee  reported  the  bill  imani- 
mously. 

I  have  no  further  request  for  time,  but 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  56] 

Abourezk  Andrews,  Ala.  Buchanan 

Alexander  Ashley  Camp 

Anderson,  111.  Blackburn  Casey.  Tex. 

Anderson,  Blatnlk  Chlsholm 

Tenn.  Brown,  Mich.  Clark 


Clawson,  Del 

Harvey 

Bangel 

Clay 

Hastings 

Rees 

Corbett 

Hays 

Reld,  111. 

Coughlln 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Hill  Is 

Rhodes 

Denbolm 

Hollfleld 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dickinson 

Kazen 

Rosenthal 

Dlggs 

Lloyd 

Roy 

Dow 

Long,  La. 

Scheuer 

Dowdy 

McCollister 

Schmltz 

Dwyer 

McCormack 

Schwengel 

Edwards,  Calif 

McCuUoch 

Sebelius 

Edwards,  La. 

McKlnney 

Shriver 

Fascell 

Mainiard 

Skubltz 

Flynt 

Mann 

Smith,  Calif. 

Foley 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

S;  afford 

Gallagher 

Metcalfe 

Staggers 

Gibbons 

MUler,  Calif. 

Steele 

Goldwater 

Murphy,  111. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Goodllng 

Nelsen 

Symington 

Green,  Greg. 

ONeUl 

Talcott 

Green,  Pa. 

Pepper 

Teague.  Calif 

Griffiths 

Pike 

Vander  Jagt 

Gubser 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Halpern 
Hanna 

Purcell 
Qule 

Wolff 

Hansen,  Wash. 

RaUsback 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  339 
Members  have  answer  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  4724,  MARITIME  AUTHOR- 
IZATION. 1972 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  354  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  354 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
4724)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Conamlttee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QuiLLEN)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge there  is  no  opposition  to  this  rule 
or  to  the  bill  it  makes  in  order.  The  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  legisla- 
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tive  committee  and  has  the  support  of 
tbe  administration. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  354 
makes  in  order  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
4724  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
certain  appropriations  for  programs  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

This  bill  authorizes  $507,650,000  for 
six  specific  categories  and  reflects  the 
second  year  of  expanded  activities  under 
the  new  maritime  program.  The  six  cate- 
gories and  amounts  are  as  follows : 

Acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels  and  construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy  and  cost  of  national  de- 
fense features  incident  to  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  reconditioning  of 
ships,  $229,687,000; 

Payment  of  obligations  Incurred  for 
ship  operation  subsidies,  $239,145,000; 

Expenses  for  research  and  develop- 
ment activities — includes  reimbursement 
of  losses  resulting  from  expenses  of  ex- 
perimental ship  operations — $25,000,000; 

Reserve  fleet  expenses,  $4,318,000; 

Maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  $7,300,000;  and 

Financial  assistance  to  State  marine 
schools,  $2,200,000. 

There  are  no  depe.rtmental  reports. 
The  committee  reported  the  bill  unani- 
mously. 

I  have  no  further  request  for  time,  but 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    MARITIME    AU- 
THORIZATION,   1971 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5352)  to  amend  the  act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  certain  maritime  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEC  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
cm  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJi.  5352)  with 
Mr.  GiAiMo  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gar- 
MATz)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Pelly)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  5352,  which  would  amend  Public 
Law  91-247,  the  1971  maritime  author- 
ization bill,  to  increase  the  authorization 
for  ship  operation  subsidy  by  $80  million. 

The  increase  in  authorization  proposed 
by  this  bill  is  required  to  liquidate  con- 
tract liabilities  for  operating -differential 
subsidy  in  the  amoimt  of  $80  million. 
About  half  of  this  amount— $39,700,000— 
is  required  to  implement  the  new  subsidy 
payment  schedule  provided  by  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970.  In  the  past, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  new  law, 
operators  were  reimbursed  for  operating- 
differential  subsidies  3  months  after  the 
expense  was  incurred.  The  new  pro- 
cedure seeks  to  make  the  payment  as 
current  as  possible.  This  will  require  the 
payment  of  2  months  additional  subsidy 
in  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  remaining  amount — $40,300,000— 
is  required  for  the  liquidation  of  accrued 
but  unpaid  subsidy  for  fiscal  year  1969 
and  prior  years.  Upon  assuming  office,  the 
present  Maritime  Administrator  under- 
took a  determined  effort  to  clear  up  a 
backlog  wUch,  in  the  c£ise  of  some  oper- 
ators, went  back  as  much  as  8  or  9  years 
of  amounts  due  for  operating  subsidy. 
This  crash  effort  has  resulted  in  agree- 
ment between  the  administration  and  the 
operators  with  respect  to  subsidy  rates 
for  prior  years,  and  the  amount  here  to 
be  authorized  would  liquidate  those  em;- 
crued  but  unpaid  obligations. 

H.R.  5352  introduced  on  March  2,  1971, 
is  identical  to  the  bill  as  recommended  by 
Executive  Commimication  No.  334,  dated 
February  25, 1971. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  the 
Maritime  Administrator  thoroughly  ex- 
plained the  purpose  and  need  for  these 
additional  funds.  Furthermore,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industry,  both  ship 
operators  and  shipbuilders,  testified  In 
support  of  this  bill.  In  fact,  all  segments 
of  Government  and  Industry  agreed  that 
these  funds  were  absolutely  essential  to 
the  implementation  of  our  national  mari- 
time policy. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  in  their 
approval  of  this  bill,  and  it  was  reported 
by  our  committee  in  House  Report  No. 
92-63  on  March  24, 1971,  without  amend- 
ment. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  House  to  support 
this  supplemental  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

There  are  present  members  of  both  the 
majority  and  minority  of  our  committee 
and  they  may  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in 
connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  did  the  shipping  in- 
terests get  along  without  the  subsidy  for 
fiscal  year  1969  in  the  amount  of  $40.3 
million? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Those  were  some  of 
the  debts  that  were  incurred,  as  I  men- 


tioned, in  previous  years.  In  a  period  of 
6,  7,  8,  or  9  years  these  debts  were  in- 
curred, and  the  Maritime  Administrator 
is  trying  to  bring  his  books  up  to  date 
on  the  overall  picture  and  start  out  with 
a  clean  slate.  The  other  $39  million  will 
start  them  off  in  the  1971-72  program 
and  keep  them  up  to  date  on  their  book- 
keeping and  give  a  subsidy  to  the  ship- 
owners and  the  shipbuilders. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  money  being  paid 
with  interest?  Obviously  someone  in  the 
shipping  industry  absorbed  those  costs. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  is  correct.  There 
has  been  no  interest  attached  to  it.  There 
are  no  interest  rates.  The  idea  is  to  help 
the  shipping  people  through  by  paying 
the  subsidy  payments  up  to  date.  In  an- 
swer to  your  question,  the  shipping  peo- 
ple did  not  lose  this  money  it  has  just 
been  deferred  and  will  be  paid  up  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  they  were  able  to 
get  along  to  the  extent  of  $40.3  million 
during  all  of  this  time. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  was  divided  up 
among  quite  a  few  companies,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  am 
informed  at  least  11  companies  were  in- 
volved in  this  indebtedness. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1971  maritime  au- 
thorization bill,  now  Public  Law  91-247 
provided  for  an  authorirAtion  of  $193 
million. 

The  bill,  H.R.  5352,  would  increase  this 
1971  authoiization  by  $80  million  to  a 
level  of  $273  million  as  requested  by  the 
administration  in  an  Executive  com- 
munication dated  February  25,  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sum  of  $40.3  milUcm 
of  this  total  supplemental  authorization 
is  needed  in  order  to  liquidate  unpaid 
subsidies  which  have  accrued  for  prior 
years,  and  $39.7  million  of  the  remainder 
would  cover  changes  in  the  subsidy  pay- 
ment schedule  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  monthly  pay- 
ment of  100  percent  of  wage  subsidies 
and  90  percent  of  all  other  subsidies 
rather  than  the  quarterly  payment  of  90 
percent  of  all  such  items.  Thus,  this 
would  require  the  paymMit  of  2  months' 
additional  subsidy  in  fiscal  year  1971 
which  the  authorization  level  of  $39.7 
million  would  cover. 

During  the  full  committee  delibera- 
tions and  consideration  of  this  request 
all  concerned  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  supplemental  request  was  valid  and 
consistent  with  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  new  merchant  marine  program. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  unanimously 
approved  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  want  to 
commend  our  chairman  for  his  able  work 
in  reporting  the  bill  out  within  a  short 
period  of  time.  I  fully  support  the  objec- 
tives of  the  bill  and  urge  its  overwhelm- 
ing passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  moment  ago  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  raised 
a  point  on  which  I  think  I  can  supply 
the  inf  ormaticm. 

As  indicated,  $40.3  million  was  for 
liquidaticHi  of  accrued  but  unpaid  operat- 
ing differential  subsidies,  and  in  order  to 
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bring  these  payments  up  to  date  ther » is 
required  $22.4  million  which  is  included 
also  in  the  1972  budget. 

The  reason  that  these  matters  hiive 
not  been  settled  in  previous  years  was  be- 
cause of  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  operators  and  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration as  to  what  the  rate  of  subsidy 
should  be.  I 

Attached  to  the  report,  or  included]  in 
the  report  I  should  say.  there  are  state- 
ments as  to  the  amoimt  of  the  subsidy 
or  the  obligations.  But  the  major  areas 
of  disagreement  involved  the  determina- 
tion of  the  wage  rates  for  foreign  cotn- 
petition,  since  this  is  a  key  factor  in  \he 
determination  of  subsidies  to  be  paid, 
consistent  with  the  applicable  formula; 

Also,  I  should  point  out  to  the  distin- 
giiished  gentleman  from  Iowa  the  flict 
that  this  includes  a  5-percent  hold  bick 
for  the  flnalization  of  the  amount  que 
imder  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act.  In 
other  words,  there  was  a  dispute  with 
reference  to  the  settling  of  this  matter. 
However,  an  agreement  was  reached!  to 
the  effect  that  5  percent  was  held  bai5k. 

Now,  the  new  subsidy  schedule,  the 
$39.4  million  under  the  new  law  hai  a 
new  wage  index  subsidy  system  which 
I  think  will  simplify  the  adjustment, of 
these  subsidies  and  should  end  for  yetrs 
to  come.  I  hope,  the  matter  of  not  set- 
tling with  the  steamship  operators,  ^- 
lowing  these  simis.  without  interest, 'to 
be  delayed  which,  of  course,  involved  t)he 
steamship  operators  in  borrowing  l|he 
money  until  they  got  paid. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  la  a 
fair  bill  and  a  good  bill  and  I  urge  ihe 
Committee  to  support  it.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  dhe 
gentleman  from  Washington  jdeld?    ' 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  fjhe 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  that  there  are  ho 
departmental  reports  on  this  bill.  Is  th^re 
some  particular  reason  why?  I 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  the  administration 
sent  over  a  message  asking  for  it  and  I 
stssume.  under  the  circumstances,  we  did 
not  ask  the  individual  departments  inso- 
far as  I  know  for  a  special  report.  It  is 
an  administration  request  and  we  think  a 
valid  one.  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yi«d 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Downing  )L 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ilise 
in  strong  support  of  HJl.  5352,  which 
would  amend  Public  Law  91-247,  the 
1971  maritime  authorization  bill,  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  ship  opera- 
tion subsidy  from  $193  million  to  $i73 
million.  ' 

As  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  this  Increase  in 
authorization  for  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration is  required  to  liquidate  contrjwjt 
liabilities  for  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  was 
enacted  in  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. That  act  provides  for  the  pajmi^nt 
of  operating-differential  subsidy  oq  a 


more  current  basis  than  has  previously 
been  the  case.  If  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration is  to  implement  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970,  in  this  regard,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pay  2  months'  additional 
subsidy  in  fiscal  year  1971.  The  payment 
of  this  subsidy  accounts  for  about  half  of 
the  increased  authorization — $39,700,- 
000. 

The  remaining  amoimt — $40,300,000 — 
is  required  for  the  liquidation  of  accrued 
but  unpaid  subsidy  for  fiscal  year  1969 
and  prior  years.  The  implementation  of 
the  ship  operation  subsidy  system,  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1970,  resulted  in  a  backlog  of 
unpaid  subsidy  which  went  back  as  much 
as  9  years.  The  Maritime  Administration 
has  spent  considerable  effort  in  resolving 
these  amoimts,  and  the  sum  here  to  be 
authorized  liquidates  these  accrued  but 
unpaid  obligations. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  funds  are 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  success- 
fully implement  the  new  maritime  pro- 
gram provided  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970. 1  strongly  urge  the  House  to 
support  this  supplemental  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ThaX  the  Act 
of  May  13,  1970  (84  Stat.  207;  PubUc  Law  91- 
247)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  of  paragraph 
(b)  the  figure  $193,000,000  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  figure  $273,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  GiAiMO,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reix>rted  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  5352)  to  amend  the  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  355,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MARITIME  AUTHORIZATION.  1972 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  4724)  to  authorize  ap- 


propriations for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK  THE  coMMrma:  or  thk  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4724)  with 
Mr.  GiAiMo  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gar- 
MATz)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Pelly)  wUl  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz). 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  4724,  which  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

This  bill  was  reported  by  our  commit- 
tee in  House  Report  No.  92-62  on  March 
24,  1971,  without  amendment.  H.R.  4724, 
introduced  on  February  22,  1971,  is  iden- 
tical to  the  bill  as  recommended  by 
Executive  Communication  No.  282,  dated 
February  17,  1971. 

In  summary,  the  administration  rec- 
ommended a  maritime  appropriation  au- 
thorization in  the  sum  of  $507,650,000  in 
the  following  categories,  and  in  the 
amounts  indicated : 

First.  Acquisition,  construction,  or  re- 
construction of  vessels  and  construction- 
differential  subsidy  and  cost  of  national 
defense  features  Incident  to  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  recondition- 
ing of  ships,  $229,687,000.  This  sum  will 
be  used  for  requirements  of  the  second 
year  of  expanded  ship  construction  un- 
der the  new  maritime  program  which 
calls  for  the  construction  of  300  new  ves- 
sels over  the  next  10  years.  Contract 
awards  for  22  ships  are  anticipated  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1972.  The  level  of  30  per 
year  will  be  reached  by  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970  made  several  drastic 
changes  with  respect  to  the  amounts 
payable  for  construction  subsidies.  The 
statute  sets  forth  guidelines  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  subsidy  rates  beginning  with 
a  maximum  of  45  percent  for  fiscal  year 

1971  and  reducing  this  amiount  by  2  per- 
cent each  year  imtil  it  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum rate  of  35  percent  in  1976  and 
thereafter.  Hence,  the  target  rate  for 

1972  is  43  percent.  For  a  number  of  years 
prior  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970,  the  ceiling  on  rates  was  fixed  at  55 
percent. 

Second.  Payment  of  obligations  in- 
curred for  ship  operation  subsidies,  $239,- 
145,000.  This  sum  will  provide  for  the 
continued  payment  of  such  subsidies  to 
American  operators  to  enable  them  to 
compete  with  their  foreign-flag  coun- 
terparts. 

Again,  it  is  important  to  note  several 
significant  facts  with  respect  to  the 
amoimt  requested  in  this  category.  First, 
the  introduction  of  new  technology,  par- 
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ticularly  containerships,  has  enabled 
certain  lines  to  operate  profitably  in 
some  trade  routes  without  operating 
subsidy. 

Moreover,  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970  effected  several  improvements  in 
the  method  used  in  the  determination 
and  administration  of  operating  subsi- 
dies. A  system,  called  the  index  system, 
has  been  written  into  the  law  to  provide 
incentives  for  operators  to  reduce  their 
operating  costs  as  much  as  possible  and 
to  establish  a  level  of  subsidizable  wage 
costs  consistent  with  the  general  level  of 
wage  increases  throughout  our  economy. 

Third.  Expenses  necessary  for  re- 
search and  development  activities — in- 
cluding reimbursement  of  the  vessel  op- 
erations revolving  fund  for  losses  result- 
ing from  expenses  of  experimental  ship 
operation— $25,000,000.  This  sum  will  be 
used  for  the  continuation  of  key  pro- 
grams carried  out  in  the  areas  of  ad- 
vanced ship  operation  and  maritime 
technology. 

Fourth.  Reserve  fleet  expenses,  $4,318,- 
000.  This  sum  will  be  used  for  the  con- 
tinued preservation  and  custody  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned vessels  in  the  national 
defense  Reserve  fleet. 

Fifth.  Maritime  training  at  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point, 
N.Y.,  $7,300,000.  This  sum  will  provide  for 
the  continued  operation  of  this  facility. 

Sixth.  Financial  assistance  to  State 
marine  schools,  $2,200,000.  This  sum  will 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Testimony  was  taken  on  this  bill  from 
both  Government  and  industry.  The 
record  shows  that  the  amounts  submitted 
by  the  administration  were  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned.  The  committee  was 
unanimous  in  its  approval  of  all  aspects 
of  this  bill. 

Without  amendment,  the  committee 
accepted  all  of  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  committee  report  sets  forth  in 
greater  detail  the  matters  involved  in 
this  legislation. 

HJl.  4724  as  a  whole  includes  require- 
ments for  the  second  year  of  expended 
activities  under  the  new  maritime  pro- 
gram established  by  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1970.  Approval  of  this  author- 
ization will  permit  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration to  expand  its  shipbuilding  pro- 
graun,  improve  the  ship  operation  subsidy 
program,  continue  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  designed  to  produce  im- 
provements and  savings  in  the  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  U.S.-flag 
merchant  vessels,  and  carry  on  related 
functions  required  by  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1970.  The  requested  funds  will 
also  permit  that  agency  to  carry  out  its 
normal  functions,  pursuant  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  and  related 
statutes.  Thus,  we  strongly  urge  the 
House  to  support  this  appropriation 
authorization. 

There  are  present  members  of  both  the 
majority  and  minority  of  our  committee 
and  they  may  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in 
connection  with  this  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  a  statement  with 
respect  to  HJl.  4724  on  behalf  of  the 
APL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Department, 
which  is  the  constitutional  arm  created 


by  the  national  labor  movement  to  speak 
on  maritime  affsdrs,  and  with  which  are 
afiUiated  42  national  and  international 
AFL-CIO  unions  with  a  combined  mem- 
bership of  more  than  7.5  million  Ameri- 
can workers ;  and  the  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union  of  North  America,  which 
represents  licensed  and  unlicensed  Amer- 
ican seamen  engaged  in  deep-sea  opera- 
tions on  the  Atlantic,  gulf,  Pacific,  and 
Great  Lakes  coasts,  as  well  as  seafarers 
operating  in  the  American  system  of  in- 
land waterways: 

With  this  authorization  legislation,  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee begins  the  first  phase  of  a  long 
voyage  for  the  American  merchant  marine. 
This  Is  the  beginning  of  transition — transi- 
tion from  the  narrow  concepts  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  which  ultimately 
failed  to  meet  the  test  of  changing  times  and 
changing  technologlefl;  transition  to  the 
more  sweeping,  and  more  appropriate,  ap- 
proach to  maritime  affairs  embodied  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970. 

Since  1936,  the  multl-bUUon-dollar  federal 
Investment  in  building  and  operating  com- 
mercial vessels  was  funnelled  through  an 
artificially  created  "elite"  corps  of  liner  cc«n- 
panies — companies  whose  ships  comprised 
only  one-third  of  the  U.S.-fliig  fleet,  find 
whose  break-biUtc  cargo  represented  an  ever- 
dwindling  potential  as  America's  (and  the 
world's)  waterborne  commerce  shifted  more 
and  more  to  bulk  carriage,  liquid  and  dry- 
bulk  alike. 

Under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970, 
the  emphasis  shifts  away  from  the  liner  trade 
to  embrace  the  entire  fleet.  But  most  par- 
ticularly. It  shifts  In  the  direction  of  the 
bulk-cargo  shipping  companies,  whose  ves- 
sels comprise  two-thirds  of  the  U.S.-flag  fleet, 
and  whoee  cargo  represents  a  signlflcant  op- 
portunity for  the  return  of  U.S.-flag  ship- 
ping to  a  position  of  dominance  of  the  sea 
lanes  of  the  world. 

"Pat  the  first  time  In  the  natlon'6  history, 
we  have  maritime  legislation  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing a  fair  and  equitable  program  that  will 
reach  all  segfments  of  the  U.S.-flag  ocean- 
going fleet — dry-bulk,  tanker  and  container 
operations  as  well  as  the  declining  liner 
trade.  For  the  first  time  In  the  nation's  his- 
tory, we  have  maritime  legislation  that  wUl 
make  public  funds  available  to  all  operators, 
engaged  In  all  aspects  of  foreign  commerce. 

And,  for  probably  the  first  time  In  a  non- 
war  situation,  we  have  maritime  legislation 
calling  for  a  sharp  Increase  in  the  number  of 
tax  dollars  to  be  committed  to  American  ship- 
building, and  to  the  operation  of  U.S.-flag 
commercial  vessela  on  a  oompyetltlve  basis 
with  foreign-flag  shipping. 

All  of  this  augers  well  for  the  maritime  in- 
dustry— and  particularly  for  the  unsubsl- 
dlzed  two-thirds  of  the  American-flag  fleet, 
whose  vessels  have  grown  old  in  the  service 
of  their  country's  commerce  and  defense,  but 
who,  until  now,  have  been  left  out  of  the 
nation's  maritime  planning. 

What  challenges  us  all  now  is  this:  To 
make  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  into 
the  kind  of  a  program  which  will  work  best 
for  everyone : 

For  the  American  taxpayer,  who  deserves 
a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  taxes  invested  In  this  Industry. 

FVsr  the  American  shipper,  who  deserves  a 
merchant  fleet  capable  of  carrying  America's 
Imports  and  exports,  capable  of  carrying 
them  at  rates  more  nearly  competitive  with 
those  of  foreign  lines,  and  capable  of  carrying 
them  with  the  maximum  of  speed  and  the 
minimum  of  delay. 

For  the  American  government,  which  needs 
a  fleet  which  Is  the  "first  arm  of  our  com- 
merce" in  peacetime.  If  it  is  to  be  the  "fourth 
arm  of  our  defense"  In  time  of  crisis. 

For  the  American  shipyard  and  its  workers. 


which,  up  until  now,  have  suffered  undor  a 
comi>etltive  situation  vis-&-vl8  foreign  ship- 
yards, at  least  part  of  which  competition  re- 
sulted from  tlie  Investment  of  one  billion 
American  tax  dollars  in  modernizing  these 
same  foredgn  yards  Ir  the  wake  of  World 
Warn. 

For  the  American  ship  operators  and  the 
American  seaman,  who  have  been  the  first, 
and  most  direct,  victims  of  the  past  years 
of  governmental  and  public  neglect  of  this 
Industry. 

It  would  be  helpful,  of  coiu-se,  to  be  able 
to  say  that,  with  the  passage  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970,  Congress  has  fi- 
nally obliterated  the  lines  of  demarcation  be- 
tween one  section  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  another — and  that,  in  the  proc- 
ess, It  has  healed  the  wounds  that  were  In- 
flicted on  this  Industry  by  having  one-third 
of  it  subsidized,  Euid  leaving  the  other  two- 
thirds  of  it  to  shift  for  itself. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  be  able  to  say  that, 
having  a  law  which  holds  out  the  promise  of 
fair  and  equitable  treatment,  it  would  be 
possible,  from  this  moment  on.  to  treat  all 
applications  for  subsidy — be  It  construction 
subsidy  or  operating  subsidy — even-handedly. 

But  of  course  this  is  not  possible.  Not 
immediately.  For  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  have  an  obligation  to  right 
some  ancient  wrongs.  The  two-thirds  of  this 
industry  which  existed  unsubsldized  for  34 
years;  which  limped  along  on  its  own  dollars 
without  any  direct  help  from  the  federal 
government;  whose  ships  are  neaxlng^-or 
have  passed — their  useful  life  span;  who 
have  had  no  opportunity,  up  to  now,  to  put 
aside  dollars  Into  tax-deferred  construction 
reserve  funds;  and  who  face  the  greatest 
competitive  threat  from  foreign  operators 
who  have  had  America's  bulk  trade  almost 
exclusively  to  themselves — this  section  of  the 
Industry  cannot  be  expected  to  compete  Im- 
mediately on  an  equal  footing  with  the  one- 
third  of  the  Industry  which  has  regularly 
dined  at  the  taxpayers'  table  all  these  years. 

And  the  reason  why  the  unsubsldized  op- 
erators cannot,  at  the  outset,  compete  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  long-time  subsidized 
operators  Is  very  simple:  The  footing  Is  not 
yet  equal.  The  prospects  for  the  future  are 
that,  down  the  road,  these  two  segments  of 
the  Industry  wlU  finally  enjoy  co-equal 
status.  But  not  now.  Not  yet.  And  not  for 
some  time  to  come. 

It  would  be  a  travesty,  therefore,  to  sug- 
g^t  that  all  of  the  American  ship  operators 
get  In  the  same  line,  and  be  treated  on  the 
same  flrst-come-first-served  basis.  It  would 
be  an  even  greater  travesty  if  the  subsidized 
operator,  who  during  his  years  of  elite  status 
turned  up  his  nose  at  the  tramp  trade,  were 
now  allowed  to  bloesom  out  into  that  field 
of  cargo  movement — taking  his  tax-deferred 
construction  reserves,  his  construction  sub- 
sidy arrangement  and  his  operating  subsidy 
arrangement  (all  of  long  years'  standing), 
in  order  to  move  in  on  this  growing  trade 
which  is  only  now  receiving  recognition  from 
the  government  in  the  form  of  .tax  dollars. 

What  must  be  done,  then.  Is  to  begin  to 
balance  equities.  We  must  consciously  adopt 
a  catch-up  arrangement  for  the  operator 
who  existed  so  long  without  subsidy,  and 
who  Is  at  the  point  of  desperation. 

If  he  has  not  filed  sufficient  applications 
for  new  ship  construction,  he  must  be  en- 
couraged  to  do  so  through  the  enundcatlon 
of  a  clear  federal  policy  that  he  Is  going  to 
have  first  position  for  the  dollars  which  are 
available. 

If  he  has  not  been  able  to  put  aside  suffl- 
clent  private  capital  in  his  tax-deferred  con- 
struction reserve  fund,  some  method  must 
be  devised — either  to  reach  back  Into  former 
earnings,  through  special  tax  credits,  to  en- 
able him  to  build  up  the  reserves  he  needs; 
or  to  grant  him  additional  opportunities  to 
do  so  out  of  current  revenues.  Whatever 
technique  Is  devised,  the  catch-up  prtnclirie 
should  be  the  guide. 
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Further,  every  latitude  should  be  glv^n 
him  tn  terms  of  having  flrst-call  on  gover>i- 
ment  cargoes  for  the  Immediate  future — ae- 
caiue  until  he  can  build  subsidized  ships 
and  operate  subsidized  ships,  the  Illusion  of 
competing  with  the  foreigner  is  nothtig 
more  than  that:  An  Illusion. 

He  should  not  have  to  compete  for  gover  a- 
ment  cargo.  Particularly,  he  should  not  be 
saddled  with  the  uncompetitive  position  of 
bidding  for  government  cargo  against  ttie 
subsidized  operator  who,  because  of  CDS  aid 
ODS  can  underbid  him  by  a  matter  of  pen- 
nies, and  walk  off  with  what  is,  to  all  Intei.ts 
and  purposes,  a  double  subsidy.  For  gover  q- 
ment  cargo  moves  at  American  rates;  t  he 
subsidies  make  It  possible  for  the  recipients 
to  carry  goods  at  world  rates.  And  no  mati  er 
how  you  slice  It,  when  you  put  these  t  vo 
programs  together  In  the  hands  of  the  ma  -1- 
tlme  Industry's  "elite"  corps  of  liner  coi  n- 
panles.  you  have  a  double  subsidy. 

And  finally,  the  American  operator  shov  Id 
not  be  saddled  with  the  unrealistic  economic 
philosophies  of  the  Agriculture  Departmejit, 
the  Agency  for  International  Development,  or 
the  Department  of  Defense  when  It  comes  to 
procuring  ships  to  move  govemment-spo  a- 
sored  cargo.  The  American  operator  shoi  Id 
not  have  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  to 
carry  the  military  hardware,  the  foreign  I, id 
supplies  and  the  surplus  agricultural  prcd- 
ucts  which  our  own  government  Is  shipping 
abroad. 

There  Is  something  ludicrous  about  the 
federal  government,  on  the  one  hand,  em- 
barking on  a  program  to  revitalize  the  Am(  ir- 
Ican  merchant  marine,  while  on  the  otter 
band  It  forces  the  American  ship  operator  to 
go,  hat  In  hand,  to  that  same  government  In 
search  of  Its  cargo.  It  is  even  more  ludlcrqus 
for  the  government  to  exhort  business  a^d 
industry  leaders  In  this  country  to  "ship 
American,"  when  the  pattern  over  the  yeirs 
has  been  for  the  government.  Itself,  to  "snip 
American"  only  reluctantly,  only  In  ha)f- 
bearted  fashion,  often  only  as  a  last  resort.  I 

None  of  these  points  is  dealt  with  specm- 
cally  in  H.R.  4724.  All  of  these  points  are  efi- 
braced  implicitly  tn  this  legislation.  For  iti  is 
this  authorization  legislation  that  will  pto- 
Tide  the  sinews  of  war  for  the  merchant  n^- 
rlne — the  sinews  of  war  that  are  needed  to 
carry  out  the  battle  plan  contained  in  t^ie 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970.  I 

We  would  hope,  therefore,  that  In  the  te- 
port  which  accompanies  this  legislation,  •iie 
CJommlttee  will  make  clear  its  Intent  to  brlfig 
the  long-unsubsldlzed  segment  of  the  U.B.- 
flag  fleet  into  full  partnership  with  the  one- 
third  of  the  indiistry  which,  up  to  now,  has 
been  the  sole  beneficiary  of  federal  effortsjto 
revive  our  shipping. 

We  would  hope  that  the  Committee  indi- 
cates, in  the  strongest  possible  language, 
that  such  full  partnership  dictates  thkt. 
for  the  Immediate  future,  a  conscious  effort 
must  be  made  to  give  preference  to  the  lorig- 
unsubsidlzed  operator — first,  so  that  he  OfkO. 
stay  alive  in  the  crucial  period  of  transitictn; 
second,  so  that  be  can  make  bis  full  cob- 
tribution  to  the  growth  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  [ 

One  final  point: 

At  another  time,  smd  under  other  clrciun- 
stances,  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment and  the  Seafarers  International 
Union  of  North  America,  AFL-CIO,  woilld 
have  been  inclined  to  challenge  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  funds  called  for  In  the  autbAr- 
Ization  measure,  and  the  number  of  ships 
which  the  measure  envisions  could  jor 
should  be  built.  ' 

We  would  have  done  so  because  we  fi|id 
the  10-year  goal  of  300  new  ships  at  ocjds 
with  the  concurrent  goal  of  carrying  35  per- 
cent of  America's  waterborne  commerce  by 
the  middle  of  this  decade — the  goal  enunci- 
ated by  President  Nixon  in  1968,  and  which 
formed  the  basis  for  bis  maritime  recom- 


mendations which  formed  the  core  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970. 

We  recognize,  however,  the  difficult  times 
in  which  America  finds  itself.  We  are  in 
an  era  of  economic  troubles.  Unemployment 
stands  at  critical  levels.  The  cost-of-living 
index  continues  to  move  upward  relentless- 
ly. There  are  urgent  demands  being  made 
by  the  American  people  for  public  services 
of  all  kinds — for  the  expansion  of  existing 
programs,  for  the  adoption  of  new  ones. 
And  there  are  only  so  many  tax  dollars 
available. 

For  this  reason,  even  though  we  feel  that 
more  should  be  spent  now  to  launch  this 
new  maritime  era,  we  accept  the  combined 
Judgment  of  the  Committee  and  the  Ad- 
ministration on  this  Issue.  But  we  do  so 
only  for  the  present.  Another  year,  and  we 
shall  be  back  to  ask  for  a  more  realistic 
appraisal  of  our  urgent  needs,  and  an  even 
larger  commitment  of  our  resources  to  meet- 
ing these  needs. 

For  now,  we  feel  that.  Inadequate  as  these 
funds  are,  they  will  at  least  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  btiUd  the  foundation  for  mari- 
time's  future  growth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Pelly). 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

I  rise  in  full  support  of  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  H.R.  4724,  which,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  just  indicated, 
would  authorize  appropriations  in  the 
total  amount  of  $507,650,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972  program  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Maritime 
Administration,  and  efifective  implemen- 
tation of  the  recently  enacted  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970. 

The  decline  of  our  merchant  marine 
fleet  has  been  apparent  to  many  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  Since  the  Presi- 
dent issued  his  commitment  to  restore 
our  merchant  marine  to  its  rightful  posi- 
tion on  the  high  seas — a  speech,  inci- 
dentally, given  in  my  city  of  Seattle  in 
1968 — both  the  administration,  Congress, 
and  the  merchant  marine  industry  itself 
have  worked  hand-in-hand  to  revitalize 
our  merchant  marine  and  to  restore  it  to 
Its  proper  place  in  interstate  commerce. 

Passage  of  this  authorization  bill 
would  permit  this  coimtry  to  expand  its 
shipbuilding  program  at  a  greater  rate 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  20  years, 
and  continue  expansion  of  research  and 
development  efforts  designed  to  produce 
both  near-term  and  long-range  Improve- 
ments and  savings  in  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  U.S.-flag  mer- 
chant vessels. 

This  new  merchant  marine  programs 
calls  for  reaching  a  construction  level  of 
30  ships  per  year  by  1973,  and  antlci- 
I>ates  maintenance  of  that  rate  through- 
out the  1970's,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  com- 
mitment of  the  program  to  provide  a 
total  of  300  ships,  which  I  mentioned. 
The  1972  authorizations  in  this  bill  would 
require  construction  of  22  new  ships  in 
1972,  an  increase  of  three  over  the  num- 
ber planned  for  1971. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  which  han- 
dles the  appropriations  that  are  being 


authorized  here  today  had  hearings  on 
yesterday.  It  originally  appeared  from 
the  President's  statement  that  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  was  going  to  have 
a  30-ships-a-year  program;  that  it  was 
just  around  the  corner.  The  program 
that  is  presently  being  authorized  in 
this  bill  covers  only  20  ships;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PELLY.  There  are  22  ships  to  be 
exact,  and  that  is  the  way  it  was  planned. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Does  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington know  how  many  ships  are  being 
built  in  the  current  year? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Yes,  I  do;  and  it  wiU  be 
accelerated.  The  point  is  that  while  we 
are  designing  ships,  and  they  are  on 
the  drawing  boards,  we  cannot  start 
building  new  designs.  So  we  will  have 
an  accelerating  program,  as  I  just  ex- 
plained, imtil  we  get  to  the  average  level 
of  30  ships  a  year,  and  then  we  will 
finally  achieve  over  10  years  a  total  of 
300  ships. 

If  the  gentleman  thinks  he  can  make 
some  partisan  advantage  of  it,  he  may. 
I  know  at  the  same  time  the  gentleman 
is  a  great  supporter  of  the  maritime  fleet. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  As  my 
distinguished  friend  knows,  I  am  inter- 
ested in  getting  ships  built.  We  are  woe- 
fully lacking  in  our  American  merchant 
marine.  I  have  heard  testimony  that  out 
of  the  money  for  ship  construction  sub- 
sidy appropriated  in  the  current  year,  in 
the  1971  flscal  year,  in  which  every  nickel 
was  appropriated  that  was  authorized  by 
the  gentleman's  committee,  up  to  now 
we  are  going  to  have  only  three  new 
ships  out  of  22,  and  seven  or  eight  reno- 
vations. That  is  some  boost  to  the  mer- 
chant marine,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington.  This  administra- 
tion is  surely  doing  fine. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  will  explain  to  the  gen- 
tleman, since  obviously  he  must  not  have 
heard  the  testimony,  that  the  actual 
contracts  in  1971,  under  the  construction 
program,  as  of  March  1971,  provide  for 
three  new  container  ships,  two  conver- 
sions for  the  American  Mail  Line,  five 
American  President  Line  conversions,  in 
the  final  process  of  construction,  lash- 
type  vessels  for  three  steamship  com- 
panies each  which  are  also  in  the  final 
stage  of  construction.  Negotiations  are 
in  the  process  for  bulk  rate  carriers  for 
four  different  owners. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  do  not  yield  now,  Mr. 
Chairman;  I  will  when  I  finish. 

The  Maritime  Administration  antici- 
pates contracts  for  six  to  eight  lash 
vessels,  six  bulk  carriers,  for  a  total  of 
25  ships,  both  new  and  conversions. 

The  tentative  1972  vessel  construction 
program  provides  for  the  following : 

Ship: 

Ore/bulk/oll  carriers 8 

General  cargo/bulk 8 

Barge  carriers B 

Contalnersbips  4 


Total. 


23 

In  addition  29  or  30  ships  are  antici- 
pated to  be  constructed  in  fiscal  year  1973 
and  30  ships  per  year  from  1973  on. 
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Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, how  many  years  from  now  will 
these  ships  be  finally  built? 

Mr.  PEILLY.  These  ships  will  be  built 
as  rapidly  as  ships  can  be  built. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman was  listening  to  me  with  an  open 
mind. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
present  Maritime  Administrator,  or 
rather  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Maritime  Affairs,  Mr.  Gibson, 
is  by  far  the  best  Administrator  in  this 
area  over  all  the  years — and  I  have  had 
something  to  do  with  these  matters  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  gentleman  has  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  them,  and  I  agree 
with  him  as  to  Mr.  Gibsons  quaUfica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  continue  by 
saying  that  if  we  proceed  imder  this  au- 
thorization bill,  suflBcient  funding  will  be 
provided  to  expand  and  redirect  our 
maritime  research  and  development  pro- 
grams with  emphasis  on  the  practical 
application  of  new  technology  through 
coordination  and  cost  sharing  with  the 
maritime  industry.  This  research  objec- 
tive is  directed  toward  the  national  goal 
of  making  our  U.S.  merchant  marine  fieet 
wholly  competitive  through  practical  ad- 
vances in  ship  construction,  design,  and 
operation  and  through  coordination  with 
industry,  government,  management,  and 
labor. 

The  committee,  imder  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Garmatz,  has  moved 
very  quickly,  but  with  a  great  deal  of 
foresight,  planning,  and  analysis,  on  the 
administration's  requested  authorization 
levels.  The  committee,  after  due  delibera- 
tion and  consideration  of  the  views  of 
the  industry,  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  others,  unanimously  approved 
the  administration's  requested  author- 
ization level  and  unanimously  reported 
the  bill  out  for  consideration  by  the 
House. 

I  lend  my  full  support  to  passage  of 
this  bill  and  strongly  urge  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  act  favorably  on  H.R. 
4724,  so  that  this  Nation  can  continue 
to  move  forward  toward  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  goals  and  objectives  which 
we  have  set  forth  in  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1970,  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported by  this  body  during  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  l  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  as  be- 
ing critical  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, and  I  say  this  as  a  Democrat,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, we  would  not  have  a  program  at 
all,  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs,  Sulli- 
van). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  4724, 
which  would  authorize  a  total  of  $507,- 
650,000  in  appropriations  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

I  would  like  to  limit  my  comments  to 
those  two  activities  of  the  Marine  Ad- 
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ministration  that  requires  about  half  of 
the  total  amount. 

The  first  pertains  to  what  is  generally 
referred  to  as  the  vessel  construction  ac- 
tivities of  that  agency.  The  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970  provides  for  the  new 
maritime  program  that  envisions  the 
construction  of  30  ships  a  year  for  10 
years.  The  year  1972  will  be  the  second 
year  of  expanded  ship  construction  im- 
der the  new  maritime  program,  and  con- 
tract awards  for  22  ships  are  anticipated 
in  that  year.  The  level  of  30  vessels  per 
year  will  be  reached  by  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  was 
enacted  to  revitalize  the  U.S.-fiag  mer- 
chant marine.  New  vessels  are  desper- 
ately needed  to  achieve  this  purpose.  The 
requested  authorization  of  $229,687,000 
for  vessel  construction  will  permit  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  carry  out  the 
new  maritime  program  in  this  regard. 

The  second  activitiy  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  that  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  is  the  vessel  operation  subsidy 
activities  of  that  agency.  Appropriation 
authorization  in  the  amount  of  $239,145,- 
000  has  been  requested  for  this  activity. 

This  sum  will  provide  for  the  continual 
payment  of  operating  subsidies  to  U.S.- 
fiag  operators  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
compete  with  their  lower  cost  foreign- 
flag  counterparts. 

In  recent  years  certain  operators  have 
found  that  they  can  operate  profltably 
in  some  trade  routes  without  subsidy, 
and  have  voluntarily  gone  off  subsidy. 
This,  however,  is  the  exception,  and  if 
we  are  to  have  a  viable  U.S.-flag  mer- 
chant marine  operating  subsidy  contin- 
ues to  be  required  in  order  to  compete  in 
a  world  market. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
this  Maritime  Administration  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Downing)  , 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gar- 
matz) and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Pelly)  for  working  together 
on  this  important  measure.  I  would  like 
to  comment  In  support  of  H U.  4724,  the 
maritime  authorization  bill.  It  is  a  posi- 
tive piece  of  legislation  in  all  respects 
and  one  of  its  more  important  features  is 
the  construction  differential  subsidy 
funding  which  will  be  for  the  second  year 
of  expanded  ship  construction  under  the 
new  maritime  program — Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1970 — which  has  as  its  goal 
the  construction  of  300  new  ships  over 
the  next  10  years. 

There  is  another  element  in  this  bill, 
however,  which  I  think  deserves  atten- 
tion. It  is  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations of  $25  million  for  research  and 
development.  This  is  the  second  con- 
secutive year  that  this  important  re- 
search and  development  funding  has 
been  at  such  a  high  level.  Obviously,  it 
is  necessary  to  authorize  sufficient  funds 
for  viable  ship  construction  and  operat- 
ing programs  but  these  expenditures  tend 
to  be  wasted  if  this  vessel  construction 
and  oi>eration  Is  not  buttressed  by  a 


sound  and  forward  looking  research  and 
development  program  and  with  a  goal  of 
advanced  technology  and  increased  pro- 
ductivity. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past,  merchant 
marine  development  has  been  inhibited 
by  a  lack  of  fimds  and  interest  in  a 
viable  progressive  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  Since  R.  &  D.  funding  will 
be  at  a  high  level  for  the  second  con- 
secutive year,  it  would  seem  that  this 
weakness  in  our  overall  maritime  posture 
is  being  corrected  and  that  we  vrill  have 
adequate  funding  and  sound  programing 
for  a  healthy  R.  &  D.  program  which  is 
a  bulwark  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine. 

I  believe  this  entire  maritime  authori- 
zation merits  our  support.  Therefore,  I 
lirge  passage  of  H.R.  4724. 

Mr,  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  "  Mr.  Tier- 
nan),  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  join  in 
the  remarks  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentlemsin 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith). 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  commending  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  the  job  he  has 
done.  After  these  many  years,  we  are 
finally  getting  a  maritime  program  that 
is  worthy  of  the  name. 

I  have  in  my  constituency  a  maritime 
academy,  which  for  years  has  played  a 
very  significant  role  in  the  educational 
excellence  and  environment  we  have  in 
Massachusetts.  One  of  her  graduates  is 
now  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Maritime  Affairs.  He  is  not  a 
deck  officer  and  he  is  not  an  engineering 
officer  any  longer.  He  is  a  Maritime 
Administrator,  helping  to  steer  a  sound 
national  course  in  the  field  of  the  mer- 
chant marine. 

In  fact,  such  is  the  vocation  of  many 
graduates  of  our  maritime  academies. 
They  may  not  stay  on  board  our  mer- 
chant vessels  for  a  Ufetime,  and,  in 
many  instances  they  are  welcomed  in 
other  engineering  and  ocean  or  water- 
oriented  sciences.  We  need  them  now  and 
we  will  continue  to  need  them  in  the 
future,  if  this  free  enterprise  economy  of 
ours  is  to  survive  in  the  merchant  marine 
age  that  lies  ahead  of  us. 

We  are  gradually  phasing  out  some  of 
our  space  program  and  applying  more 
funds  to  earth-related  sciences,  particu- 
larly in  the  broad  and  diverse  field  of 
oceanography.  The  men  who  graduate 
from  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy 
or  our  other  State  academies  can  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  success  of  ocean 
science  programs  as  they  try  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  our  Nation. 

We  know  that  a  starting  class  of  75 
per  year  at  the  Massachusetts  Academy 
was  uneconomical.  We  could  not  justify 
the  Instructors  to  support  such  a  small 
school  with  such  a  small  enrollment.  So 
we  bravely  forged  ahead  and  built  a 
larger  institution,  still  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  training  merchant  marine 
officers,  but  with  a  dual  objective  of  in- 
creasing our  inventory  of  well-trained 
men  who  could  be  engineers  on  the  sea 
and  by  the  sea.  Now  we  are  anticipating 
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freshman  classes  in  the  years  aheai 
the  vicinity  of  200  students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  bill  ii&s 
heard  in  committee  it  appeared  that  ^s  a 
national  policy  we  felt  we  needed  fewer 
officers  for  the  narrowly  defined  mari- 
time business.  I  believe  this  national  ool- 
icy  discourages  the  development  of  tliiese 
institutions.  But  then  I  lind  inconsisten- 
cies. Here  we  are  discouraging  larjger 
numbers  of  cadets  at  five  academies, 
while  we  authorized  and  are  now  going 
to  support  a  brandnew  maritime  acad- 
emy in  Michigan.  It  says  in  the  comniit- 
tee  report  that  there  is  going  to  b#  a 
$600  annual  subsidy  for  each  student, 
and  it  implies  that  the  subsidy  is  for  the 
year  1972.  However,  Mr.  Gibson  indicajted 
in  his  testimony  that  he  Intended  to  biase 
the  subsidy  on  enrollment  figures  for  the 
year  1965,  with  some  adjustments  tfor 
Michigan  and  perhaps  for  other  States. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  for  the 
relatively  little  we  spend  we  are  getting 
a  whale  of  a  lot  for  our  money.  ' 

In  the  Federal  academy  at  Ki^gs 
Point,  it  costs  more  than  $7,000  per  stu- 
dent per  year.  In  the  State  academy  it 
costs  about  half  that.  And  as  far  as  the 
Federal  Govenunent's  contribution  is 
concerned,  it  Is  $600  per  student.  We 
get  a  great  deal  for  that  $600. 

I  believe  we  should  continue  to  support 
the  academy  personnel  on  a  per-caOlta 
basis  based  on  whatever  level  they  seek 
to  fund.  I  believe  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration is  dictating  to  us  and.  in- 
cidentally, I  believe  it  is  In  this  instance 
an  unwise  dictatorship.  I  base  this  bejlef 
on  the  Administration  policy  that  sfiys 
you  have  to  take  funding  based  on  a  1^65 
level  when  the  years  1972  and  beyond 
will  find  these  academies  expanding  their 
faculties,  staffs,  and  student  bodies  in 
order  to  play  a  more  important  role  in 
the  great  maritime  and  ocean  science 
future  we  have  charted.  So  I  hope  t|iat 
the  chairman  could  give  us  some  re^- 
surance  in  Massachusetts,  Texas,  New 
York,  and  in  the  Nation  that  the  com- 
mittee does  intend  to  fund  adequately 
and  equitably,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  students  in  these  educational 
Institutions  at  all  academies — regardlpss 
of  their  locale. 

Mr.  QARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  *111 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  Ihe 
chairman. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  might  say  out  of  Bix 
academies  that  are  in  existence  todar  I 
would  hope  the  special  education  train- 
ing subcommittee  will  go  into  this  thor- 
oughly and  come  back  with  some  sortj  of 
recommendation  on  the  overall  pictiire. 
I  hope  they  will  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  quite  a  few  seamen's  and  naval 
schools  are  nm  now  by  labor  organiia- 
tions  and  also  the  fact  that  a  lot  |  of 
shipping  has  come  down  as  a  result!  of 
the  Vietnam  situation.  I  hope  that  ^e 
Committee  on  Education  will  give  us  lan 
overall  picture  on  the  State  merchant 
marine  academies  and  also,  if  necessairy, 
go  Into  the  private  academies  which  are 
run  by  various  labor  organizations. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  appreciate  the  fact  tUat 
the  labor  organizations  are  giving  'us 
many  more  trainees,  but  I  do  believe  Hye 
need  to  keep  this  State  system  alive  a^d 
weU. 


We  are,  In  effect,  relegating  it  to  his- 
tory just  as  we  nearly  relegated  our  mer- 
chant fleet  to  history.  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly keep  up  with  the  future,  with  the 
merchant  force  we  are  planning  and  with 
the  conquest  of  the  oceans  that  we  en- 
vision without  these  excellent  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time,  as  he  may  consume,  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  , 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

First,  I  rise  to  support  the  position  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Keith).  The  gentleman 
and  I  have  discussed  this  at  length.  In  my 
district  we  have  the  Fort  Schuyler,  N.Y., 
Maritime  Academy.  We  have  comparable 
problems  to  those  academies  located 
throughout  the  United  States. 

During  the  Vietnam  war  buildup,  these 
schools  were  asked  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  expand  their  enrollments — 
to  increase  drastically  the  number  of 
students  they  would  be  able  to  train  an- 
nually. They  did  so,  and  they  did  it  with 
Federal  help. 

Now,  in  its  infinite  wisdom,  the  Mari- 
time Administration  changes  course  In 
midstream  and  decides  it  no  longer  wants 
expanded  enrollment.  But  such  a  turn- 
about is  impossible  to  accomplish  in  so 
little  time.  Moreover,  it  is  completely 
contrary  to  the  President's  policy  on  the 
merchant  marine.  The  administration 
talks  about  revamping  or  redeveloping  a 
first-rate  maritime  service.  These  ships 
do  not  operate  by  themselves.  The  pro- 
gram is  well  underway.  However,  again, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  continue  to  train 
personnel. 

We  are  not  talking  here  about  just 
training  men  to  sail  ships  though.  We  are 
embarking  on  new  directions  In  the  marl- 
time  field.  More  and  more  jobs  are  open- 
ing up  in  the  ocean  sciences.  The  whole 
perspective  of  maritime  training  is 
broadening  and  these  schools  are  pre- 
pared to  address  themselves  to  the  total 
overall  picture. 

The  policy  regarding  the  cutbacks  Is 
in  itself  totally  inconsistent.  We  are  ad- 
vised that  the  1965  levels  will  be  the  cri- 
teria. Well,  if  that  is  the  policy,  it  should 
be  followed,  but  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  facts.  It  may  apply  to  New  York.  It 
may  apply  to  Massachusetts.  But  it  does 
not  apply  to  Michigan.  They  had  no  1965 
criterion.  In  fact,  they  were  not  even  in 
existence  until  this  year.  And  that  in  it- 
self is  amazing  since  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration claims  it  was  advising 
schools  to  cut  back.  Likewise,  it  does  not 
apply  to  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about 
$650  times  250  students — a  sum  of  $150,- 
000 — a  very  paltry  sum.  Frankly  it  is  al- 
most a  shame  that  we  have  to  rise  and 
discuss  this  matter.  This  kind  of  hus- 
bandry of  funds  is  hardly  the  type  of 
fiscal  thinking  that  characterizes  our 
country  nor  certainly  this  House.  What 
tjT3e  of  economy  is  this,  I  ask  you? 

Now  I  share  the  same  concern  that  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  does  as  to 
what  we  will  do  with  the  problem  that 
confronts  us. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  from  the  chair- 
man that  we  will  look  Into  this  matter, 
and  we  should  do  It  expeditiously.  We 


should  not  suffer  from  a  narrow  view, 
thinking  only  In  terms  of  providing  cap- 
tains on  the  ships  which  we  have  at  pres- 
ent. In  other  words,  today  we  are  adopt- 
ing a  very  shortsighted  view  and  one  day 
It  is  going  to  come  b£M:k  to  haunt  us. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman  is  preparing  an  amend- 
ment in  the  sum  of  $150,000  which  he 
plans  to  offer  to  this  bill?  The  State  of 
Massachusetts,  as  my  distinguished  col- 
league knows,  has  a  maritime  academy 
and  there  is  another  one  in  Maine.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  very  important 
program. 

Does  the  gentleman  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  sum  of  $150,000  to 
H.R.  4724,  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion? If  he  does  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment, I  would  support  the  amendment 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Yes;  I  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Byrne). 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4724, 
the  maritime  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1972. 

It  is  all  too  clear  that  American -flag 
ocean  shipping  Is  in  trouble.  Today,  the 
privately  owned  American  merchant 
marine  consists  of  approximately  725 
ships  and  about  three-fourths  of  these 
vessels  have  a  speed  of  less  than  20 
knots. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  we  have 
stood  by  and  watched  the  United  States 
drop  from  first  position  as  a  merchant 
marine  power  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n  to  sixth  place,  and  we  rank  around 
15th  as  a  merchant  shipbuilding  nation. 

It  is  a  rather  sad  commentary  that 
while  the  world  merchant  fleet  has  in- 
creased enormously  in  the  last  15  years, 
the  U.S.-flag  fleet  has  been  dwindling 
to  a  dangerous  point. 

It  will  not  be  overly  helpful  to  dwell 
in  the  past  except  Inasmuch  as  it  points 
out  our  past  failures.  However,  we  should 
be  Interested  in  the  future.  The  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970  passed  by  the 
last  Congress  gives  hope  for  the  re- 
juvenation of  the  U.S.-flag  merchant 
fleet  which  is  necessary  for  our  national 
well-being.  For  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  maritime  industry  is  vital  to  our 
national  economy  in  terms  of  high  em- 
ployment and  a  healthy  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  is  also  of  great  importance  to 
our  national  defense  and  the  success  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

Indeed,  we  must  note  in  this  latter  con- 
nection that  there  are  few  ports  t(xlay 
that  are  not  visited  by  the  new  and  ef- 
ficient ships  of  the  Russian  merchant 
marine.  Last  year  with  the  landmark 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  we  got 
started  on  the  right  foot  toward  the  re- 
building of  this  national  asset. 

This  bill,  H.R.  4724,  which  provides 
$229,687,000  for  construction  differential 
subsidy,  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  right 
direction.  If  we  are  able  to  continue  this 
vital  shipbuilding  progrsun  which  seems 
to  be  off  to  a  proper  start  and  if  we  can 
insure  that  there  wUl  be  sufficient  cargo 
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for  these  new,  efficient  UJS.-flag  vessels, 
we  may,  in  the  future,  find  ourselves  in 
our  former  position  of  preeminence  in 
the  merchant  fleets  of  the  world. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  that  the  Congress 
enact  this  vital  maritime  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Btirke)  . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  as  the  House  dis- 
cusses the  maritime  authorization  of  fis- 
cal year  1972  because  I  am  bothered  by 
an  oversight  which,  in  my  opinion, 
amounts  to  a  false  economy  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  that  recommended 
it.  Given  the  size  of  the  flgures  involved 
in  this  budget  and  the  number  of  im- 
portant considerations  which  have  had 
to  be  considered  in  arriving  at  this  figure, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  simple 
amount  of  $250,000  could  go  imdetected 
by  everyone  here  today.  But  everything 
must  be  viewed  in  perspective  and  a 
$250,000  cutback  can  mean  quite  a  dif- 
ference to  a  program  on  the  receiving 
end.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  decision 
to  eliminate  subsidies  for  cadets  attend- 
ing the  State  maritime  academies.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  this  matter  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  importance 
which  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
I  represent  attach  to  the  future  as  well 
as  the  past  of  the  Massachusetts  Mari- 
time Academy.  If  my  figures  are  correct, 
the  country  will  save  some  $79,000  by 
cutting  back  the  subsidies  which  have  In 
recent  years  been  received  by  an  enter- 
ing freshman  of  the  academy.  The  hard- 
ship which  this  will  mean  for  those  de- 
nied this  subsidy  far  exceeds  the  $79,000 
savings  for  this  Nation.  In  a  real  sense, 
what  is  at  stake  here  is  the  continued 
success  of  the  ability  of  the  maritime 
academies  to  attract  yoimg  men  willing 
to  enter  a  career  in  the  merchant  ma- 
rines. The  whole  thrust  of  recent  legisla- 
tion in  this  Congress  in  recent  years  is  to 
advance  this  country's  maritime  inter- 
ests and  be  competitive  with  other  na- 
tions of  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  contra- 
dictory therefore  that  this  administra- 
tion should  recommend  such  a  small 
economy  whUe  at  the  same  time  going 
on  record  as  favoring  the  expansion  and 
increased  competitiveness  of  our  mer- 
chant marines.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense  to  me  to  urge  on  one  hand  in- 
creased spending  of  millions  of  dollars — 
which  I  would  be  the  first  to  favor — while 
at  the  same  time  urging  on  the  other 
hand  cutting  out  such  a  piddling  small 
amount  in  the  name  of  economizing.  I 
think  that  the  Importance  of  this  to  the 
young  men  involved  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated and  I  hope  that  this  House  will 
find  it  within  its  power  to  take  action  to 
correct  this  oversight  and  really  show 
the  young  men  we  are  trsing  to  attract 
for  this  career  that  this  country  Is  not 
saving  pennies  at  their  expense. 

Mr.  QARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  ttie  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kastenmeier). 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill  H.R.  4724.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Garmatz)  ,  and  the  committee  have 


done  a  good  job.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
that.  I  do  quarrel  with  the  basic  principle 
that  has  not  really  been  considered  this 
afternoon,  and  that  is  whether  each  year, 
year  in  and  year  out,  the  American  tax- 
payer is  going  to  pay  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
shipowners  and  the  shipping  industry.  I 
submit  that  only  a  month  ago  this  body 
decided  to  discontinue  subsidizing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SST,  and  I  suggest  that 
this  body  might  consider  a  similar  reso- 
lution of  this  annual  siiipbuilding  sub- 
sidy we  are  confronted  with  today. 

Mr.  Clialrman,  the  maritime  author- 
ization bill  for  fiscal  year  1972  authorizes 
$507.6  million.  Of  this  amount,  $239,145,- 
000  is  earmarked  for  payment  of  ship 
operation  subsidies. 

While  there  is  no  excuse,  at  any  time, 
for  subsidizing  this  merchant  marine  op- 
eration, it  is  particularly  objectionable 
now  because  our  domestic  priorities  are 
badly  underfinanced.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  divert  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  from  public  programs  and 
give  this  money  away  to  private  corpora- 
tions. There  are  vessels  flying  the  U.S. 
flag,  today,  that  operate  without  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  and  show  a  profit.  I  can 
see  no  resison  or  justification  for  U.S.  tax- 
payers continuing  to  support  handouts  to 
those  private  companies  that  operate  in- 
efficient vessels,  some  of  which  are  unable 
to  make  a  profit  even  with  the  subsidy. 

To  give  an  example  of  what  it  cost  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  to  keep  afloat  one  pas- 
senger vessel,  let  me  cite  the  history  of 
the  SS  Atlantic.  Quoting  from  the  1970 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  report  on  H.R.  16498  per- 
mitting the  sale  of  the  passenger  vessel 
Atlantic  to  an  alien: 

The  SS  Atlantic  was  constmcted  by  the 
TTnlted  States  as  the  cargo  vessel  Badger 
Mariner  In  October  1963  for  (9,138,912.69.  C5n 
April  IS,  1957,  American  Banner  Lines  pur- 
chased the  vessel  from  the  United  States  for 


•4,764,000.33.  This  company  converted  the 
ship  to  a  passenger  vessel  for  $13,379,943.18, 
of  which  the  UzUted  States  paid  $5,732,930:21 
as  subsidy.  The  vessel  was  operated  In  the 
trans-Atlantic  service  dxirlng  1958  and  1959, 
and  showed  an  operating  loss,  after  subsidy, 
of  $2,107,926.  During  that  period,  the  Oovem- 
ment  paid  a  totaX  amount  In  the  form  of  op- 
erating subsidy  of  $2,626,512. 

The  Atlantic  was  purchased  by  American 
Export  Lines  In  February  of  19C0.  In  a  trans- 
action which  Included  the  assumption  of  two 
mortgages,  with  outstanding  Indebtedness  In 
the  amounts  of  $3,215,741  and  $5,536,000,  re- 
spectively, together  with  an  unsecured  loan 
from  the  Seafarers  International  l7nlon  In  the 
amount  of  $760,000.  plus  cash — a  total  pur- 
chase price  of  $10360572.  American  Export 
then  performed  further  reconstruction  worlc 
on  the  vessel  at  a  cost  of  $2,422,206.36.  of 
which  the  Government's  contribution  by  way 
of  subsidy  was  $1,300,610.08. 

American  Export  operated  the  vessel  In  the 
trans-Atlantic /Mediterranean  service  and 
cruises  from  1960  to  1967.  During  this  pertod, 
the  Government  paid  the  company  operating 
subsidy  In  the  amount  of  $22,142,392,  but 
even  after  subsidy  the  company  showed  a  loss 
of  $6,556,804. 

The  vessel  has  been  laid  up  since  1967,  and 
costs  the  company  approximately  $169,870 
a  year  to  maintain  In  such  status.  In  addition 
amortization  and  Interest  costs  account  for 
an  additional  $657,534.51. 

All  told,  the  owners  of  this  floating 
palace  received  $31,792,344.29  In  Govern- 
ment subsidies.  During  Its  operating  life 
as  a  passenger  vessel,  the  SS  Atlantic 
made  a  profit  in  only  1  year,  1960,  when 
it  earned  the  grand  total  of  $25,000.  Here 
was  a  situation  where  the  American  Ex- 
port Lines  could  not  make  a  profit  on  the 
SS  Atlantic,  yet  the  Government  con- 
tinued to  subsidize  trans-Atlantic /Medi- 
terranean cruises.  Fortunatdy.  Congress 
approved  of  the  sale  of  the  SS  Atlantic 
which  I  hope  will  bring  an  end  to  this 
scandal. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  es- 
timated amount  in  1970  received  by  the 
13  companies  that  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
subsidy  program: 


ESTIMATED  OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL  SUBSIDY  ACCRUALS,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1970 


Operator 


C^rgo      Combination         Passengar 


Total 


American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines.  Inc $20,607,352 

American  Mail  Line,  Ltd 10,512.966 -C 

American  President  Lines.  Ltd 21,846!l29 Sii  S62  847 

Delta  Steamship  Lines,  Inc 6,512,945 ' 

Farrell  Lines,  Inc I"  11,'313,'708 

Gulf  &  South  American  Steamship  Co.,  Irtc 2,660,342         

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc 30,336]  390  

Moore- McCormacIt  Lines,  Inc 14,  308^456 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  to 2. 090]376  7"424'3d8" 

Pacific  Far  East  Line,  Inc 11,015,217 

Prudential-Grace  Lines,  Inc 10.987!o25       $6,883,733       12  750  828 

states  steamship  Go 13,346.872 

United  States  Lines,  Inc 3,378  071 


$20,607,352 
10,512,966 
33.  408, 976 

6,517,945 
11,313,708 

2, 660, 342 
30,  336, 390 
14,308,456 

9,514,684 
11,015,217 
30,621,586 
13.346.872 

3,378,071 


Totals 158,915.849 


6.883,733       31.737.983       197,537,565 


My  colleagues  may  be  Interested  In  the 
corporate  background  of  these  com- 
panies. American  Export  Isbrandtsen 
Lines,  Inc.,  is  controlled  by  American 
Export  Industries,  Inc.  The  American 
President  Lines,  which  controls  Ameri- 
can Mall  Line,  Ltd.,  is  Itself  controlled 
by  the  Natomas  Co.  tmd  the  Signal  Co. 
The  Delta  Steamship  Lines,  Inc.,  Is  owned 
by  Holiday  Inns;  Gulf  and  South  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  is  50  percent 
owned  by  the  conglomerate,  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.;  Lykes  Brothers  Steamship  Co., 
Inc.,  is  a  subsidiary  of  Lykes- Youngstown 
Corp..  a  holding  company  which  owns 
all  the  shares  In  Lykes  Bros,  and  Youngs- 


town Sheet  h  Tube  Co;  Moore- McCor- 
mack  Lines,  Inc.,  is  a  subsidiary  of  a 
holding  company,  Moore  &  McCormack 
Co.,  Inc.;  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  is 
a  subsidiary  of  Alexander  &  Baldwin, 
Inc.,  operators  of  the  largest  sugar 
plantation  In  Hawaii  and  land  develop- 
ers; Pacific  Far  East  Line,  Inc.,  is  con- 
trolled by  Consolidated  Freightways, 
Inc.;  Prudential-Grace  Lines,  Inc.,  is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.;  States  Steamship  Co.  is  owned 
by  Pacific  Transport  Co.  and  the  United 
States  Lines,  Inc.,  is  a  subsidiary  of  an- 
other conglomerate,  Walter  Kiddle  &  Co., 
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Inc.  I  was  unable  to  find  any  information 
for  the  Farrell  Lines.  J 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  regort 
states  that  the  introduction  of  iew 
technology  has  enabled  profitable  opera- 
tion without  Government  assistance ,  on 
certain  trade  routes.  Giving  corporations 
a  subsidy,  to  the  tune  of  $239  milton 
to  continue  inefficient  operations  rep- 
resents economic  waste,  and  I  urge  the 
rejection  of  this  authorization  bill- 

PARLIAMENTAST    INQUIBT 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par  ia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  '  vill 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  initially 
I  was  granted  5  minutes'  time,  and  wmle 
I  was  asking  for  an  additional  5  minutes 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  liec- 
ognlzed.  My  question  is  this:  Can  1 1  be, 
at  the  will  of  the  minority  member, 
ognized  for  an  additional  5  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  stiate 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Pelly)  has  control  of  the  time,  and 
if  he  is  willing  to  yield  to  the  gentlen|an 
from  Massachusetts  then  the  gentledian 
will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  v)ery 
happy  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dislbi- 
guished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  th»nk 
my  good  leader  and  I  thank  the  Hduse 
for  its  patience.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  ^his 
is  a  terribly  important  thing  to  me  per- 
sonally as  well  as  to  our  Nation. 

No  seed  money  is  better  spent  thail  in 
the  fields  of  education,  and  within  phe 
field  of  education  none  is  better  spent 
tiian  in  an  understanding  of  the  pea 
which  covers  seven-tenths  or  more  of  bur 
earth's  surface.  Few  men  are  much  let- 
ter equipped  to  imderstand  the  oc^an 
and  to  utilize  it  than  those  men  'iho 
graduate  from  our  maritime  academies. 

There  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  (Jol- 
lars  that  we  have  invested  and  m^y 
billions  of  dollars  yet  to  be  applie<|  to 
study  and  development  in,  on,  and  unjder 
the  oceans  and  our  coastal  zones.  Tl^ese 
are  investments  and  assets  which  are 
directly  related  to  the  oceans  and  tllese 
are  studies  that  are  receiving  a  gte&t 
deal  of  attention  at  the  Massachusetts 
Maritime  Academy  and,  hopefully,  |  by 
other  maritime  academies. 

How  can  they  better  study  such  a 
broad  spectrum  of  related  subjects,  as 
they  must,  if  they  are  only  going  to  have 
77  men  in  an  entire  class?  They  mlust 
have  the  plant,  the  equipment  and  a 
flciently  large  student  body  to  have  the 
diversity  of  subjects  that  will  enaflble 
them  to  play  a  proper  role.  This  diver^ty 
and  this  role  will  come  from  4  years  at)  an 
educational  institution  such  as  the  Mari- 
time Academy.  And  this  is  what  the  id- 
ministration  has  favored,  a  4-year  coi|rse 
instead  of  3  years. 

In  the  growing  ocean-oriented  fiek 
oil  research  and  development,  who  is 
ing  to  run  the  new  sophisticated  rits? 
Who  is  going  to  operate  the  vessels  that 
go  btick  and  forth  betwen  these  offshpre 
points?  Who  is  going  to  handle  the  oil 


of 
fo- 


spills  that  could  result  in  the  future  pace 
of  this  activity?  Who  is  going  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
and  who  is  going  to  man  our  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Naval  Reserves?  These  men 
graduating  from  these  academies  can  and 
will  do  that.  I  really  think  we  are  being 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  if  we  do 
not  go  ahead  with  the  $150,000  more 
which  could  enable  us  to  do  the  kind  of 
job  that  we  really  ought  to  do  to  protect, 
explore,  and  carefully  use  our  ocean  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks)  . 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  with  this  great  committee  in  rec- 
ommending this  legislation  which  means 
so  much  to  the  future  of  the  maritime 
academies  and  the  maritime  industry  of 
this  country. 

As  a  Representative  of  one  of  the 
greatest  maritime  States  in  our  Nation, 
I  support  this  maritime  authorization 
legislation  for  fiscal  year  1972  as  reported 
out  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  under  the  very  able  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz). 

In  the  last  Congress,  we  committed 
this  country  to  dramatically  expand  our 
merchant  marine  fieet.  Without  ques- 
tion, this  expansion  is  required  to  meet 
a  great  national  need.  It  will  require  the 
development  and  construction  of  many 
modern,  up-to-date  vessels  and  many 
additional  college-trained  maritime  offi- 
cers to  man  them. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the  item 
in  this  legislation  providing  assistance 
for  students  at  our  State  maritime  acad- 
emies. Because  of  the  nature  of  their 
studies,  academy  students  have  no  op- 
portunity to  supplement  their  funds 
through  part-time  simmier  work.  Nor  do 
they  have  the  usual  opportimities  for 
part-time,  after  school  work  during  the 
academic  term. 

For  this  reason,  we  need  to  continue 
the  Federal  commitment  for  student  sup- 
port. If  we  fail  to  do  this,  then  the  burden 
of  increased  educational  costs  will  fall 
increasingly  on  the  shoulders  of  students 
pursuing  their  specialized  maritime  edu- 
cation. This  would  be  unfortunate. 

Since  1958,  Federal  support  for  State 
merchant  marine  academies  has  re- 
mained virtually  stable,  while  State  in- 
vestment has  increased  threefold.  The 
Federal  Government  should  do  its  full 
share  in  supporting  the  students  and  the 
activities  of  the  State  merchant  marine 
academies. 

The  Texas  Maritime  Academy,  located 
in  Galveston  and  operated  by  Texas 
A.  &  M.  University,  is  today  graduating 
many  qualified  men  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing challenges  of  an  updated  and  modern 
merchant  marine.  We  must  continue  to 
support  the  Texas  Maritime  Academy 
and  the  other  State  academies  in  their 
efforts  to  train  men  to  fill  highly  tech- 
nical and  professional  Jobs  in  the  mari- 
time industry  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 


York  (Mr.  Murphy),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  add  my  support  to  those 
who  vote  for  the  bill,  H.R.  4724,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

I,  for  one,  have  been  however  deeply 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  we  are  fast 
falling  behind  other  nations  in  the  world 
as  a  maritime  leader.  I  am  particularly 
disturbed  by  the  progress  that  the  United 
States  has  seen  the  Soviet  Union  make, 
with  no  comparable  progress  in  its  own 
fleets. 

I  am  also  particularly  disturbed  by 
another  thing,  and  I  will  have  an  amend- 
ment to  this  legislation.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  NS  Savannah. 

If  you  will  look  at  page  7  of  the  report 
I  think  the  language  glosses  over  a  very 
significant  fact.  Page  7,  section  5,  says, 
with  reference  to  the  NS  Savannah,  "and 
provides  for  a  phased  layup  of  the  NS 
Savannah." 

I  do  not  think  the  United  States  should 
scrap  its  only  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
gram in  the  maritime  field.  I  do  not  feel 
we  have  taken  advantage  of  our  naval 
nuclear  progress,  and  particularly  in  the 
progress  of  its  undersea  propulsi(Hi 
power. 

I  think  a  basic  nuclear  program  is  nec- 
essary so  that  the  United  States  can  re- 
gain, recapture,  or  at  least  maintain 
some  equity  on  the  high  seas  of  the  world 
in  moving  its  own  conmierce. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R,  4724, 
the  maritime  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

Last  year,  the  Congress — through  the 
leadership  and  direction  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  and  our  outstanding 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
Isuid  (Mr.  Garmatz) — passed  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970.  This  act  has 
been  hailed  as  the  greatest  boost  for  the 
shipping  industry  in  this  generation,  and 
I  agree. 

But,  we  must  implement  this  act,  and 
we  must  follow  up  our  good  intentionB 
with  good  deeds.  The  act  of  1970  en- 
visions a  ship  construction  program  of 
30  ships  a  year  for  the  next  10  years.  For 
fiscal  year  1971,  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated $187  million  in  order  to  begin  con- 
struction of  19  ships.  For  fiscal  year  1972, 
the  administration  has  requested  $229.7 
million  to  begin  the  construction  of  an 
additional  22  ships. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  over- 
night we  cannot  transform  a  shipbuild- 
ing program  of  10  ships  a  year  to  a  pro- 
gram of  30  ships  a  year.  I  understand 
that  next  year  we  anticipate  reaching  our 
goal  of  30  ships  a  year.  However,  I  am 
concerned  that  thus  far,  we  have  author- 
ized the  construction  of  only  41  ships 
and,  thus,  we  are  19  ships  behind  sched- 
ule after  2  years. 

Next  year,  I  eagerly  look  forward  to 
the  construction  of  30  new  ships  and  I 
look  f  orwfird  to  even  greater  construction 
in  the  following  years. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  merchant  fleet  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 650  ships,  which  carry  about 
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6  percent  of  U.S.  oceanbome  foreign 
trade.  Approximately  three-fourths  of 
this  U.S.  foreign  trade  fleet  is  now  over  20 
years  of  age,  having  been  constructed  in 
World  War  II — this  is  compared  to  the 
world  fleet,  only  one-fourth  of  which  is 
20  years  old.  The  majority  of  U.S.  ships 
are  now  past  their  useful  economic  life, 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates that  approximately  85  percent  of 
them  will  likely  be  lost  from  the  fleet  by 
the  end  of  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  American  shippers  and 
shipbuilders  must  compete  with  every 
other  seafaring  nation  in  the  world.  I 
think  we  can  surpass  them  all  if  we  co- 
operate, and  if  we  have  the  ships.  We 
must  ship  a  far  greater  percentage  of 
our  own  foreign-destined  goods,  and  we 
can,  if  we  cooperate.  We  must  ship  a  far 
greater  percentage  of  the  world's  cargo 
and  we  can,  if  we  cooperate.  We  must 
build  a  far  greater  percentage  of  the 
world's  fleet,  and  we  can,  if  we  cooperate. 

The  maritime  industry,  which  we  have 
allowed  to  sag,  now  potentially  has  a 
great  future.  We  must  implement  the 
programs  which  we  have  enacted,  and  we 
must  cooperate  in  the  operation  of  these 
programs. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  funds 
are  hereby  authorl2:ed  to  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  the  appro- 
priation Act  may  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  (Commerce,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  as  follows : 

(a)  acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels  and  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  and  cost  of  national  defense 
features  Incident  to  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  reconditioning  of  ships, 
$229,687,000: 

(b)  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  for 
operating-differential  subsidy,  $239,145,000; 

(c)  expenses  necessary  for  research  and 
development  activities  (including  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Vessel  Operations  Revolving 
Fund  for  losses  resulting  from  expenses  of 
experimental   ship   operations) ,   825,000,000; 

(d)  reserve  fleet  expenses,  $4,318,000; 

(e)  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
llarine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  York, 
•7,300,000;  and 

(f)  financial  assistance  to  State  marine 
schools,  $2,200,000. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MB.     BIAGGI 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biacgi:  On  page 
2,  line  12,  strike  "$2,200,000"  and  Insert 
"•2,350,000." 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a 
few  moments  ago  I  rose  and  I  enunciated 
my  position  in  connection  with  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  that. 
But  what  I  would  like  to  point  out  is  that 
we  are  talking  about  an  authorization  in 
this  bill  of  some  $2,200,000  for  State 
maritime  academies.  What  we  are  ask- 


ing for  is  $150,000  more  to  permit  an 
additional  250  students  to  partake  in  the 
State  programs. 

Just  for  a  matter  of  clariflcation,  sub- 
sidies are  provided  for  all  the  classes  in 
the  academies  now.  This  bill  would  con- 
tinue those  subsidies  and  also  provide 
subsidies  for  a  limited  nimaber  of  fresh- 
men. What  we  are  talking  about  is  pro- 
viding subsidies  for  the  capacity  of  the 
institutions  which  were  expanded  on  the 
basis  of  promises  in  the  past.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  1965  level  was  77;  the  de- 
sired result  is  192:  The  difference  is  115. 
In  New  York,  in  my  district,  the  differ- 
ence is  30 ;  in  Maine,  the  difference  is  50 ; 
in  California,  it  is  40;  in  Texas,  15.  In 
all,  a  total  of  250. 

If  we  adopt  the  1965  criterion,  Michi- 
gan would  not  be  afforded  one  dollar  of 
student  subsidy  money.  But  they  will  get 
money,  nonetheless.  To  illustrate  further 
the  inconsistency  with  the  policy,  even 
Texas  has  agreed  on  a  negotiated  figure. 
If  the  rule  is  to  be  firmly  applied,  let  it 
be  applied  to  all,  not  "to  all  except." 
However,  it  is  wrong,  fundamentally.  The 
limitation  is  wrong,  because  you  are  talk- 
ing about  a  concept  which  flies  in  the 
face  of  administration  policy,  which  is 
to  improve  the  merchant  marine  and  to 
restore  it  to  its  proper  place  in  the  world. 

Our  merchant  marine  has  been  down- 
graded and  neglected  over  the  decades. 
You  do  not  restore  maritime  service  just 
by  building  ships.  You  have  to  build  the 
ships  and  also  train  men.  In  this  case, 
we  are  talking  about  250  additional  men 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  so 
paltry  a  sum,  it  is  shameful  for  me  to 
find  it  necessary  to  rise  and  plead  for  it. 

I  ask  for  a  small  consideration  here. 
I  ask  for  $150,000  for  250  students,  250 
more  students  who  would  be  able  to  get 
in  if  they  were  given  $600  a  year — $600 
per  person.  There  are  some  1,800  now 
getting  subsidies. 

But  moreover,  these  academies  entered 
into  an  expansion  of  their  physical  plant 
and  training  facilities  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  wartime  America  in  the  1960's.  They 
were  asked  to  do  this  and  they  answered 
the  call  of  their  Government  and  their 
Nation. 

Now  we  are  telling  them  to  forget 
about  their  new  housing  for  so  many  stu- 
dents, forget  about  the  improved  train- 
ing facilities,  forget  about  the  millions 
of  dollars  spent  to  provide  these  im- 
provements, because  they  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  admit  all  the  students  they 
anticipated.  All  because  the  Federal 
Government  wants  to  save  a  paltry 
$150,000.  This  is  the  most  illogical  form 
of  mental  process  I  have  been  confronted 
with  in  a  long  time. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  will  reason  with  me  on  the  in- 
efficiency and  reckless  shortsightedness 
of  cutting  this  subsidy  at  this  time.  Let 
us  continue  the  subsic^  for  another  year 
and  take  a  long  hard  look  in  committee 
hearings  at  the  whole  problem  and  the 
prospects  for  the  future.  The  chairman 
has  promised  this  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  from  the  minority 
side  has  affirmed  it.  However,  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  harder  to  rescue  a  sink- 
ing ship  than  one  that  is  already  afloat. 


A  parsimonious  vote  in  this  Chamber 
today  would  certainly  have  the  effect 
of  driving  holes  into  the  hull  of  a  fine 
and  fully  seaworthy  ship — out  St  .te 
maritime  academy  system. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  reluctantly  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  esteemed  colleague.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion in  full  cognizance  of  the  strong  sup- 
port for  Merchant  Marine  Training 
which  my  colleague  has  adhered  to  over 
these  mtmy  years  during  our  mutual 
service  on  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee. 

At  this  point  in  time,  such  a  proposed 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of  sup- 
porting further  expansion  of  total  State 
academy  enrollment  in  a  situation  of 
heavy  surplus  of  the  school's  product 
resulting  from  the  winddown  of  the  Viet- 
nam action — a  surplus  which  will  con- 
tinue for  the  foreseeable  future  even 
when  the  full  impact  of  the  new  ship- 
building program  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970  is  considered. 

The  purpose  of  the  administration  is 
to  provide  student  allowances  to  the 
level  of  the  nimiber  of  average  annual 
allowances  paid  to  the  classes  entering 
the  schools  in  fiscal  year  1965,  the  last 
year  prior  to  the  Vietnam  escalation. 
Ihe  enrollment  in  several  of  the  State 
schools  was  expanded  substantially  over 
the  last  several  years,  and  certain  of 
the  schools  are  indicating  continued  ma- 
jor expansion  plans  regardless  of  wheth- 
er industry  demand  can  sustain  the  re- 
sulting level  of  graduates.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding, for  example,  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Maritime  Academy  plans  to 
bring  in  a  freshman  class  this  year  ap- 
proximately double  the  size  of  last  year's 
entering  class. 

During  the  executive  review  commit- 
tee deliberations  on  H.R.  4724,  this 
amendment  or  subject  area  was  not  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  for  its  considera- 
tion and  subsequent  action  pursuant  to 
the  will  of  the  committee.  Certainly,  had 
this  point  been  raised  in  the  conmiittee, 
I  would  have  given  my  full  attention  to 
the  proposal  which  my  able  colleague  is 
advancing  now  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
It  may  have  been  possible  to  have  ade- 
quately handled  this  point  during  such 
committee  deUberations,  thus  meeting 
the  goals  of  the  Congressman  who  intro- 
duced this  amendment  in  striving  to  fur- 
ther the  caliber  of  the  men  who  operate 
and  will  operate  our  Merchant  Marine 
fleet. 

However,  I  must  respectfully  disagree 
with  my  colleague  in  light  of  the  bleak 
job  opportimity  market  at  this  point  in 
time.  Passage  of  this  amendment  would 
have  the  net  effect  of  providing  an  incen- 
tive for  all  State  schools,  to  increase  en- 
rollments as  a  result  of  being  able  to 
obtain  additional  Federal  Government 
subsidy  payments  in  a  period  of  time 
when  the  job  opportunity  market  is  low. 
The  effect  would  be  for  Congress  to  en- 
courage pasmients  to  students  to  pursue 
a  maritime  education  who  may  not  be 
able  to  obtain  emplojrment  in  this  tech- 
nical fleld. 

Though  I  certainly  agree  with  my  col- 
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league  that  the  entire  subject  ansa  of 
maritime  training  should  be  evalqated, 
and  though  I  fully  support  the  maiinte- 
nance  of  State  marine  schools,  who  have 
done  an  excellent  job  in  training  man  for 
the  Merchant  Marine,  I  must  oppose  this 
amendment  for  the  reasons  cited!  and 
urge  the  committee  to  defeat  the  aniend- 
ment.  1 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment]  just 
offered  because  the  figures  set  out  in  the 
amendment  are  In  an  amount  gneater 
than  the  amount  authorized  for  the  ptate 
schools  in  the  bill  as  reported  out  bj^  the 
committee.  In  other  words,  these  nep/  in- 
creased figures  were  not  considered  to 
any  extent  by  the  committee  at  the  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  and  were  not  presented 
to  the  full  committee  in  executive  sassion 
for  its  consideration.  1 

In  addition,  these  figures  as  set  out  in 
the  budget  and  in  the  authorization  bill 
reported  out  by  the  committee  wefle  es- 
tablished to  conform  to  the  realit^  of 
the  maritime  education  training  i  pro- 
grams as  they  exist  today.  We  aie  all 
aware  that  our  merchant  marine  ia  in  a 
depleted  state  and  that  seallft  under  the 
U.S.  flag  is  at  a  low  ebb.  As  a  cpnse- 
quoice,  of  course,  there  are  fewec  and 
fewer  seagoing  maritime  job  opporjtuni- 
ties.  Thus,  it  seems  logical  that  enroll- 
ments at  the  maritime  academies  should 
be  kept  in  proper  bounds  in  accorc^ance 
with  the  maritime  job  opportunities.  For 
this  reason.  I  think  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration has  wisely  cut  back  modesffly  on 
the  authorization  for  the  State  schools. 
In  good  conscience.  I  must  suppori  this 
current  necessary  curtailment  of  anoll- 
ments  and  oppose  the  amendment.  ] 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mdve  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  Inl  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  tha  for- 
midable opposition  we  have  aroused  by 
this  very  simple  amendment.  I  question 
the  comment  that  was  made  by  my]  good 
friend  and  highly  revered  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wtishlngton,  to  tHe  ef- 
fect that  this  was  not  dlsciissed  in  com- 
mittee. I  personally  raised  this  question 
with  Administrator  Gibson,  and  there 
was  an  exchange.  Unfortunatelyj  the 
cooimlttee  hearings  have  not  yet 'been 
published,  or  I  could  bring  them  tb  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  now.       F 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wll  the 
gentleman  yield?  T 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  | 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  must  say  I  must  correct 
my  statement,  to  the  effect  that  of  course 
the  gentleman  for  a  long  time,  over  ^any 
years,  has  pressed  for  more  funtls  for 
training  for  the  Merchant  Marine.  Also, 
as  I  recall,  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Marl- 
time  administrator  he  did  raise  this  is- 
sue. But  he  did  not  make  it  in  thelform 
of  an  amendment. 

Mr.  KEITH.  The  gentleman  mafr  re- 
call that  I  tried  that  a  couple  of  Srears 
sigo.  I  finally  have  to  take  It  to  the  rfouse. 

I  admire  the  courage  of  my  colleague 
from  the  big  city  of  New  York.  I  se<  how 
he  won  his  fame  and  his  way  Into  jCon- 


Kress.  We  are  sort  of  alone,  but  so,  too, 
was  the  program  10  years  ago.  This 
Congress  did  not  face  up  to  the  problem. 

Now  we  have  spent  all  this  money  and 
we  have  this  investment. 

But  I  am  not  just  arguing  for  the 
merchant  marine.  I  am  arguing  for  en- 
vironmental protection.  I  am  argiilng  for 
proper  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the 
ocean,  of  the  coastal  zone,  and  of  the 
continental  shelf. 

This  Is  a  great  big  btill  of  wax,  this 
globe  on  which  we  live.  It  Is  all  Interre- 
lated. 

We  have  to  have  men  who  know  the 
sea  in  order  to  make  us  superior  on  the 
sea.  These  men  and  their  vessels  are  one 
of  the  best  vehicles  we  have.  We  have  to 
encourage  the  poor  kids  to  go  to  college, 
and  we  must  encourage  them.  For  a 
piddling  $600  a  year  out  of  the  vast  Fed- 
eral till  we  are  getting  real  training  In  an 
area  where  there  Is  nearly  a  void. 

They  may  not  stay  in,  because  it  Is  a 
tough  and  lonely  career.  They  leave  it  not 
because  the  money  Is  not  good  or  the 
jobs  are  not  there,  but  because  their 
families  want  them  at  home.  So  we  have 
to  produce  more  than  we  may  think  we 
can  use. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  a  requirement  for  these  men,  and  so 
do  the  Reserves.  They  can  get  commis- 
sions In  the  Reserves.  And  they  are  val- 
uable assets  well  worth  having. 

I  say  these  are  dollars  well  invested.  I 
hope  the  House  will  take  an  extraordi- 
nary course  today  and  reverse  this  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  response  to  some  of  the  observations 
made  by  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Washington,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
committee,  in  connection  with  employ- 
ment, it  seems  to  me  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  programing.  Either  the  adminis- 
tration policy  of  rehabilitating  the  entire 
maritime  service  Is  a  genuine  one,  or 
we  are  participating  in  a  farce.  I  assume 
it  is  genuine,  and  I  have  supported  it,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  Hopefully,  we  are  moving 
forward  to  a  better  and  bigger  merchant 
marine  that  will  make  America  proud. 
I  would  anticipate  that  when  we  finally 
reach  that  stage  we  will  need  all  the 
men  we  can  possibly  get.  To  start  at  that 
point  to  train  our  people  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  somewhat  of  a  poor  illustration 
of  programing  for  personnel. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Permit  me  to  say  I  know 
the  gentleman  realizes  this  new  program 
anticipates  fewer  ships  in  the  future  than 
we  have  today.  Their  turn-around  time 
and  their  eflBciency  will  make  it  possible 
that  they  carry  more  cargo,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  have  more  ships  under  this 
program. 


Mr.  KEITH.  I  agree  that  it  will  require 
fewer  ships,  but  the  old  ones  are  still 
there.  The  new  program  is  still  a  long 
way  down  the  road. 

All  the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buooi) 
and  myself,  I  believe  outweigh  those 
offered  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  wants  to  yield  to  me  or 
not. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  do  not,  usually,  but  I 
will  take  my  chances. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  understand  what 
decks  these  new  officers  are  going  to 
walk,  or  what  enginerooms  they  art 
going  to  occupy,  with  the  ship  layupi 
we  see  and  the  lack  of  new  ships  com- 
ing on.  What  are  these  people  going  to 
do,  who  are  specially  trained  in  the 
operation  of  vessels? 

Mr.  KEITH.  The  ocean-related  in- 
dustries have  never  been  more  active 
than  now.  We  have  vessels  all  over  the 
world,  tending  rigs  off  the  shelf  of 
Australia,  the  Philippines,  and  South- 
east Asia. 

There  are  energy-oriented  economies, 
as  you  know.  That  means  oil  and  that 
means  offshore  exploration,  and  that 
means  engineedntj  in  the  open  water. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  heard  all  of 
the  remarks  in  support  of  the  amendment 
or  against  It,  but  I  would  like  to  make  the 
point  that  the  State  academies  have  re- 
lied on  this  $600  per  pupil  stipend  over 
the  past  4  to  5  years.  To  take  them  now 
suddenly  back  to  the  pre-Vletnam  level  is 
not  really  justified  in  my  opinion.  Many 
of  the  benefits  that  the  State  academies 
provide  to  the  United  States  are  not  paid 
for  by  any  Federal  funds  whatsoever.  For 
example,  nearly  all  of  the  graduates  go 
into  the  naval  reserve,  yet  there  is  no  ap- 
propriation whatsoever  from  the  De- 
fense Department  for  the  training  that 
the  Navy  benefits  from  for  the  graduates 
from  these  State  academies. 

This  is  not  a  great  amount — only 
$150,000.  The  budget  amoimt  for  this 
year  is  really  under  that  appropriated 
last  year.  We  have  an  additional  school 
in  Michigan  that  has  to  be  fimded  out  of 
that  amount.  This  amendment  will  only 
cover  250  students,  and  it  will  keep  the 
State  academies  throughout  the  United 
States  at  about  the  same  levels  that  they 
have  been  at  for  the  past  4  to  5  years.  I 
think  it  is  unconscionable  to  cut  them 
back  to  the  pre-Vietnam  war  level  when 
such  a  small  amount  can  keep  at  the 
level  of  funding  that  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to.  A  lot  of  schools  have  made 
expansions  based  on  the  fact  that  they 
were  going  to  receive  this  amount.  They 
relied  on  that.  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Keith)  and  I  have  co- 
sponsored  bills  to  increase  the  stipend 
for  all  students  based  on  the  fact  that 
S600  a  year  is  not  really  adequate.  We 
feel  that  $1,000  would  be  more  realistic. 
We  realize  that  the  demand  for  trained 
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graduates  fluctuates  up  and  down.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  too  long  ago  that  we  were 
In  a  crisis  situation  with  regard  to  Viet- 
nam and  had  to  hurry  up  graduation 
exercises  at  many  of  the  schools  so  that 
we  could  get  officers  on  the  decks  and  in 
the  engine  rooms  of  merchant  ships. 

Although  the  demand  at  this  moment 
may  not  be  too  high,  we  know  that  the 
United  States  has  commitments  through- 
out the  world.  We  Intend  to  expand  our 
maritime  fleet,  and  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture I  am  sure  the  demand  will  be  much 
greater.  The  demand  will  increase  again 
so  that  this  will  turn  out  to  be  an  Invest- 
ment well  worth  making. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Is  it  not  true  that  a 
great  number  of  graduates  from  the  mer- 
chant marine  academies  do  not  go  to  sea 
at  all  but  get  shore  jobs? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  agree  that  many 
do. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  So  we  are  really  sub- 
sidizing them  to  take  shore  jobs  and  not 
to  go  sea — the  graduates  from  the  mer- 
chant marine  academies. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  know  from  my  own 
experience  at  the  Maine  academy  that  it 
ranks  higher  than  the  Federal  academy 
with  respect  to  people  who  stay  in  the 
service  even  after  a  3-year  period. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Do  you  know  that  only 
two  out  of  six  State  academies  are  ac- 
credited? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Two  out  of  six  are 
accredited? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  may  be  true, 
but  the  accreditation  process  should  be 
looked  into.  The  reason  why  the  Maine 
academy  is  not  accredited  is  because  It 
will  not  join  with  the  University  of 
Maine.  The  reason  it  will  not  join  with 
the  university  is  they  do  not  want  to  get 
lost  in  the  university's  budget.  They  will 
not  get  any  money  from  the  State  if  they 
meld  with  the  university. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  is  one  reason 
why  we  want  to  have  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  look  into  the  State  acad- 
emies and  the  merchant  marine  acad- 
emies. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Is  it  not  true  that  many 
young  men  educated  in  the  military 
academies  of  this  Nation  do  not  make 
the  military  a  lifetime  career? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  And  it  costs  substantially 
more  to  educate  and  train  them? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  And  it  costs  substantial- 
ly more  to  educate  them  and  to  train 
them? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  And,  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  do  drop  out,  insofar  as  the 
Maritime  Academy  is  concerned,  this 
proves  the  need  for  as  many  students  as 
possible  so  that  ultimately.  In  spite  of 


the  dropouts,  we  will  have  some  people 
who  go  to  sea,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  merchant  shipping  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  ocean  sciences.  This  is 
a  whole  new  dimension  that  has  been 
heretofore  obscured  or  never  even  de- 
veloped. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  Is  true.  Even 
If  the  men  do  not  go  to  sea  or  participate 
in  oceangoing  ships,  the  investment 
which  we  have  made  In  their  education 
has  not  been  lost.  They  are  still  able  to 
make  a  contribution  to  our  society. 

State  maritime  academy  graduates  can 
and  do  serve  a  multitude  of  purposes 
within  the  maritime  community  in  such 
matters  as  ocean  exploration  and  re- 
search, in  merchant  marine  safety.  In 
service  with  the  Navy,  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  many 
others.  Through  their  skills  these  men 
contribute  significantly  to  well-being  of 
the  Nation. 

At  a  time  when  both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congres.s  have  committed 
themselves  to  rebuilding  the  Nation's 
merchant  marine,  it  is  folly  to  endanger 
our  best  source  of  properly  trained  In- 
dividuals who  will  provide  the  type  of 
responsible  leadership  necessary  for  the 
effective  operation  of  a  strong  merchant 
marine. 

Reducing  subsidy  support  to  State 
maritime  academy  students  substantially 
threatens  the  financial  stability  of  many 
of  the  schools.  The  Federal  Government 
contributes  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  cost  of  educating  a  student  at  the 
State  academies,  the  balance  being  borne 
by  the  respective  States  and  the  Indi- 
vidual students.  Yet  it  Is  dlfQcult  for  the 
academies  to  get  State  aid  and  to  attract 
students  unless  the  Federal  Government 
shows  a  willingness  to  at  least  maintain 
its  share  of  the  costs  of  maritime 
training. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  operating 
costs  of  the  State  maritime  academies 
is  minute  in  comparison  to  the  contribu- 
tion by  the  academies  of  qualified  ofiB- 
cers  for  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 
The  proposed  cutb£u;ks  in  student  sub- 
sidies are  contrary  to  the  national  Inter- 
est, and  risk  the  loss  of  a  most  valuable 
national  Eisset.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  . 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  count. 

Seventy-one  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  67 1 

Abourezk  ChappeU  Flynt 

Alexander  Clancy  Foley 

Anderson,  m.  Clark  Goldwater 

Anderson,  Clawson,  Del  Goodllng 

Tenn.  Clay  Oreen,  Oreg. 

Andrews,  Ala.  Oorbett  Green,  Pa. 

Ashley  Coughlln  Gubser 

Blackburn  Crane  Halpem 

Boggs  Davis,  Oa.  Hanley 

Boland  Dowdy  Henna 

Brown,  Mich.  Dwyer  Hansen,  Wash. 

Camp  Edwards.  La.  Harvey 

Casey.  Tex.  Evlns.  Tenn.  Hays 

Celler  Fascell  Hicks,  Mass. 


Holifleld 

Murphy,  HI. 

Schmltz 

Horton 

Passman 

Schwengel 

Jonas 

Plmle 

SebeUus 

Kazen 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Selberllng 

Uoyd 

PurceU 

Shrlver 

Long.  La. 

Qule 

Slack 

McClory 

Rallsback 

Smith,  Calif. 

McColUster 

Rees 

Springer 

Mcculloch 

Held.  ni. 

Staggers 

M/icdonald. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Steed 

Mass. 

Rhxles 

Steele 

Mallliard 

R:e3le 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Mann 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Symington 

Mathlas.  Cam. 

Rosenthal 

Talcott 

Mayne 

Roy 

WUson,  Bob 

MUler,  Calif. 

Scheuer 

Wolff 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  GiAiMO,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  4724,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  344  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  in  order 
to  ask  my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BiAGci)  several  questions  concerning  hla 
amendment. 

The  first  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
is  during  the  course  of  the  gentleman's 
presentation  of  his  amendment  the  gen- 
tleman indicated  that  the  $150,000  addi- 
tional money  that  you  are  asking  for 
would  take  care  of  an  additional  250  stu- 
dents who  would  be  entering  these  acad- 
emies. 

How  did  the  gentleman  arrive  at  that 
figure? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  amendment  calls 
for  an  incresise  of  $150,000,  from  $2.2 
million  to  $2,350,000. 

The  sum  of  $150,000  deals  with  six 
merchant  marine  academies.  The  acad- 
emies have  geared  themselves  up  at  the 
cost  of  billions  of  dollars  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  to  accommodate  the 
additional  250  students. 

What  has  been  done  In  this  Instance  is 
that  they  are  using  the  1965  criteria,  not 
simply  for  all  of  the  academies,  but  all 
except  two.  If  they  use  that  1965  criteria, 
Michigan  would  not  get  1  cent.  If  they 
use  that  1965  criteria,  Texas  would  not 
get  as  much  as  it  Is  now  receiving.  In 
New  York  the  difference  is,  the  academy 
which  Is  located  In  my  district  would  be 
dealing  with  30  additional  students.  In 
Maine  It  would  be  50,  In  California  40, 
Texas  15.  and  Massachusetts  115. 

What  is  happening  is  that  subsidies  are 
provided  for  every  class,  and  even  the 
freshmen  who  are  there  now  would  be 
affected.  However,  they  are  limiting  the 
amount  for  the  Incoming  class.  It  is  as  if 
you  had  built  a  Cadillac  and  then  made 
an  arrangement  where  It  would  only 
carry  one  person  because  it  costs  too 
much  money  to  buy  the  gas.  that  is  the 
situation  which  is  presented  here. 

The  academies  have  been  in  touch  with 
me  and  with  my  colleagues  and  are  ask- 
ing for  tuition  for  funding  based  upon 
their  current  and  anticipated  operations. 
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The  argument  has  been  made  fhat 
there  are  not  enough  Jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about  an 
administration  policy  of  rehabilitating 
the  maritime  service  and  moneys  liave 
been  provided  for  a  lengthy  period  of 
time  which  would  provide  not  siriply 
more  ships  but  the  development  of  w  lole 
new  areas,  such  as  oceanographic  stui  lies, 
ocean  sciences,  and  ocean  engineeilng, 
whereby  we  can  funnel  most  of  tiese 
people  into  such  activities. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  have  d -op- 
outs,  and  that  is  true.  However,  we  nave 
dropouts  in  the  military  service.  We  |iave 
young  men  who  do  not  go  on  and  rtiake 
a  career  of  the  military  service.  However, 
the  point  is  if  we  provide  enough  gi-ad- 
uates  we  will  have  enoue;h  men  ulti- 
mately to  man  our  ships  and  our  other 
programs  that  deal  with  the  future,  ithat 
deal  with  oil  development,  that  deal  Mth 
the  Continental  Shelf,  and  that  deal  With 
all  of  the  foodstuffs  which  we  find  in  the 
seas  today. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  So,  what  the  gentlanan 
is  saying  is  that  the  schools  in  question, 
in  anticipation  of  full  funding  for  iheir 
freshmen  classes,  have  already  expended 
money  to  expand  classroom  facilities? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  That  is  exactly  rignt. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  And  we  are  cu  ting 
them  off  in  the  middle  of  the  impiove- 
ments  whicli  they  have  made  in  arjtici- 
pation  of  Federal  funding? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  That  is  right.  In  jfact, 
cutting  off  those  funds  is  a  waste.  [It  is 
poor  business  and  poor  economy. 

As  I  said  before,  we  have  built  ajll  of 
the  accommodations  at  these  institu  .ions 
and  we  have  the  Instructors  there  now 
to  help  instruct  these  young  men.  Let 
us  embark  upon  a  program  of  perform- 
ance. We  are  talking  about  $150,00|)  for 
six  academies. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  of  Ihese 
academies  are  not  accredited  and  that 
these  are  some  of  the  academies  that 
have  been  receiving  money  in  the  past. 
However,   suddenly,   their   accreditation 


has  come  into  question.  Let  us  not 


tiave 


a  study  of  this  matter  since  such  a  s  tudy 
would  probably  cost  a  half  a  million  dol- 
lars and  we  would  not  come  to  any  bet- 
ter conclusion. 

Even  if  each  of  these  individuals 
never  works  a  day  on  a  ship  or  never 
gets  Involved  in  oceanographic  work,  im 
agine,  it  is  only  costing  $600  to  educate 
some  of  the  finest  young  men  ir  the 
country  and  provide  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  themselves. 

As  I  said  before,  and  I  say  it  again,  it 
is  sad  to  have  to  rise  and  argu^  for 
$150,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  oil  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nove 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  air  end- 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Biagci)  and  I  do  so  wfth  a 
great  deal  of  reluctance. 

This  money  was  originally  apprjopri- 
ated  for  the  training  of  deck  oflBcer*  and 
maritime  officers  to  operate  the  ships 
at  sea.  As  a  practical  matter,  even  vhen 
we  get  our  brandnew  fleet  in  the  ]980's 


we  will  have  less  need  for  these  men  than 
we  have  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  to 
take  these  young  men  into  the  maritime 
schools  and  to  train  them  and  tell  them 
that  they  are  going  to  be  deck  officers  in 
the  merchant  marine  is  misleading,  be- 
cause when  they  graduate  there  Just  will 
not  be  the  jobs  for  them. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  ocean-related 
industries,  and  possibly  they  might  be 
prepared  for  them,  but  I  am  not  too  sure 
their  maritime  training  would  qualify 
them  for  this  field  of  work. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz)  . 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  just  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Biaggi) 

These  figures  as  set  out  In  the  budget 
and  in  the  authorization  bill  reported 
out  by  the  committee  were  established  to 
confonn  to  the  realities  of  the  maritime 
education  training  programs  as  they  exist 
today.  We  are  all  aware  that  our  mer- 
chant marine  is  in  a  depleted  state,  and 
that  sealif  t  under  the  U.S.  flag  is  at  a  low 
ebb.  As  a  consequence,  of  course,  there 
are  fewer  and  fewer  seagoing  maritime 
job  opportunities.  Thus  it  seems  logical 
that  enrollments  at  the  maritime  acad- 
emies should  be  kept  in  proper  balance 
in  accordance  with  the  maritime  job  op- 
portunities. 

Therefore.  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi) 
but  I  think  we  should  recognize  this, 
that  right  today,  at  the  King's  Point 
Maritime  Academy  annually  we  gradu- 
ate 200  of  these  deck  and  engineering 
officers.  And  in  these  marine  schools 
which  we  are  funding  under  this  bill  we 
graduate  400  a  year.  That  is  600  marine 
engineering  and  deck  officers  for  our 
maritime  industry. 

How  much  of  our  cargo,  both  export 
and  import,  are  we  carrying  today  in 
American  bottoms?  Less  than  6  percent. 
It  just  seems  to  me  we  are  doing  some- 
thing rather  fallacious  when  we  think 
of  this  amendment.  Also  there  is  no  re- 
quirement whatsoever  that  a  man  ever 
goes  to  sea,  none  at  all,  if  he  is  graduated 
from  the  Academy  at  King's  Point,  or 
one  of  the  other  schools. 

Insofar  as  the  sea  grant  program  is 
concerned,  concerning  oceanography  and 
oceanology,  and  related  sciences,  we  have 
a  program  set  up  for  this.  This  proposed 
amendment  is  not  related  to  the  marine 
sciences  of  oceanography  or  oceanology. 
We  have  a  grant  program  for  that  in 
which  many  schools  across  this  country, 
colleges,  universities,  and  technical  in- 
stitutions participate.  For  these  reasons 
I  must  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  correct. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
so  that  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith), 
might  comment  upon  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  this  chance  to  elaborate 
upon  the  arguments  that  have  been  of- 
fered by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  . 

We  have  in  Massachusetts  a  maritime 
academy  with  a  very  great  tradition  of 
following  the  sea.  The  graduates  from 
this  institution  are  not  necessarily  re- 
stricted to  the  sea,  and  they  can  and  do 
end  up.  for  instance,  as  legislative  as- 
sistants, such  as  Arthur  Pankopf,  who 
was  on  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  and  is  now  with  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  He 
was  graduated  from  Massachusetts 
Maritime  Academy.  Or  take  an  individ- 
ual like  Andrew  Gibson,  who  is  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce,  Marl- 
time  Affairs.  Maritime  graduates  may 
become  port  captains,  not,  hopefully,  like 
those  in  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  where 
vessels  owned  by  the  same  line  ran  into 
each  other.  Other  graduates  might  go 
into  environmental  areas  such  as  the 
developing  of  our  coastal  zones,  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  You  know,  we  reap  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  from  offshore 
oil  and  mineral  resources.  These  dollars 
are  harvested  from  the  Continental 
Shelf  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  men 
who  have  been  trained  in  maritime  in- 
dustries, oceanology,  or  other  related 
sciences.  The  oceans  cover  seven-tenths 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  we  must  be 
ready  to  meet  the  sea  challenges  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand that  there  is  an  academy  in  the 
gentleman's  home  State  and  hkewise  we 
have  the  California  Maritime  Academy 
in  my  district  which  handles  the  west 
coast. 

But,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  congres- 
sional assistance,  the  Federal  assistance, 
for  these  academies  has  not  changed 
since  1958  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  a  60-percent  increase  in  cer- 
tain wages  and  cost  of  living  in  many 
particular  categories? 

Mr.  KEITH.  You  have  made  a  very 
good  point.  I  believe  the  Federal  appro- 
priation was  $750  and  it  is  now  $600; 
and  they  want  to  lower  it  even  more.  The 
academies  have  many  more  students  and 
we  have  six  different  States  helping  'is 
with  Federal  contributions  of  only  $600 
per  student  per  year.  And  the  one  Fed- 
eral academy  costs  the  taxpayers— at 
least  the  combined  cost  of  the  graduates 
from  the  Federal  academy— more  than 
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$7,000  per  student  per  year.  In  the  State 
academy,  it  is  about  half  that  amount. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
gentleman's  experience  Is  different  than 
it  is  in  the  West,  but  some  10  years  ago 
these  schools  were  supported  better  than 
65  percent  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  today  the  Federal  share  has  reduced 
to  about  35  percent.  If  the  very  ambitious 
amendment  of  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  is  passed,  the  Fed- 
eral share  might  be  increased  2  percent 
additional.  So  this  is  really  a  monu- 
mental improvement  and  I  want  to  en- 
courage the  passage  of  the  amendment. 
But  it  certainly  is  not  going  to  break  the 
bank,  and  in  all  equity  I  certainly  believe 
it  will  be  good  for  those  academies. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  welcome  your  support. 
I  might  say  that  if  one  had  gone  to  Val- 
lejo  and  seen  the  maritime  academy 
there,  I  am  sure  he  would  agree  that  it 
would  have  been  a  shame  if  that  very 
fine  institution  had  foundered. 

I  might  say  the  policy  is  inconsistent 
of  the  administration  and  the  commit- 
tee when  they  sanction  a  brandnew  mar- 
itime school  in  Michigan  and  when  they 
sanction  a  verj'  substantial  increase  in 
enrollment  in  the  Texas  Maritime  Acad- 
emy. Yet,  schools  like  Massachusetts 
Maritime  Academy  will  only  be  allowed 
77  students  in  the  next  freshman  class, 
and  yet  it  has  facilities  for  nearly  three 
times  tiiat  number  of  students.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts academy  has  a  good  program, 
they  have  a  million-dollar  plant,  and 
they  want  to  go  from  77  to  200  students 
per  year.  The  Federal  Government  and 
the  taxpayer  could  get  the  benefit  of  this 
program  for  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  program. 

The  States  are  offering  really  a  re- 
markably innovative  means  of  educat- 
ing people  to  take  care  of  our  responsi- 
bilities on  the  seas,  imder  the  seas  and 
in  the  seas.  It  is  a  very  commendable 
program,  we  should  encourage  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  comments. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  I  will  speak 
only  briefly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  Members 
who  are  here  now  did  not  hear  some  of 
the  statements  that  were  made  earlier. 

First  of  all,  I  know  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Keith)  has  long  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  State  marine  schools.  I  com- 
mend him  for  it.  But,  I  will  point  out  that 
the  man  he  has  mentioned  as  being  an 
outstanding  graduate,  Mr.  Gibson,  who 
is  now  the  Maritime  Administrator,  test- 
ified before  our  committee  that  there  is 
a  rtiminLshing  need  for  these  marine 
officers.  As  we  progress  with  the  growth 
of  American-flag  merchant  marine  on 
the  seas,  we  will  have  more  efficient  ships 
and  faster  ships  which  will  turn  around 
more  quickly  and  carry  more  cargo,  but 
we  will  have  less  ships  than  we  have  at 
the  moment.  Therefore,  along  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  others, 
I  would  hope  perhaps  that  we  would 
have  additional  hearings  in  due  course 
to  ascertain  the  needs.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  Maritime  Administrator  tells 


us  there  is  no  need  to  double  the  enroll- 
ment at  the  MassEichusetts  training 
school,  and  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  imderstand 
that  only  two  of  these  schools  are  ac- 
credited? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  sun  sorry;  I  cannot  say. 
I  think  the  Federal  Government  has  sup- 
ported all  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (  Mr.  Garmatz)  , 
indicates  that  is  con-ect,  that  only  two 
of  these  schools  are  accredited. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  Federal  Government 
not  only  gives  them  $600  per  enroUee,  but 
gives  each  school  $75,000.  So  I  would 
think  without  some  justification  or  docu- 
mentation, we  should  not  adopt  this 
amendment  because  no  need  for  it  has 
been  shown. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  what  is  the  period  of  obligated 
service? 

Mr.  PELLY.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Except  that  at  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  there  is,  I  under- 
stand, a  period  of  obligated  service  in  the 
Reserve  or  the  active  service,  which  is  it? 

Mr.  PELLY.  We  are  talking  about  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  schools. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Federal  aid. 

Mr.  PELLY.  There  is  no  obligation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question:  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows  that  American  money  is  building 
tankers  in  Spanish  shipyards.  Will  those 
tankers  be  operated  under  the  American 
fiag  and  with  American  crews,  or  will 
they  be  operated  by  foreign  crews  under 
foreign  flags  of  one  kind  or  another? 

Mr.  PELLY.  It  all  depends  up>on  which 
company  it  is,  but  I  would  say  that  many 
of  the  tankers  are  operated  under  foreign 
flags. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  this  also  dimin- 
ishes the  need  for  any  increase  in  the 
present  output  of  deck  and  engineering 
officers  at  the  various  merchant  marine 
academies,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  testimony  before  our 
committee  was  that  the  need  for  these 
officers  was  diminishing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
these  schools  have  not  been  accredited 
because  actually  many  of  them  are  run 
like  ti"ue  trade  schools,  manned  by 
marine  officers,  the  courses  taught  by 
marine  officers,  and  such  as  that?  The 
gentleman  does  not  have  to  respond  to 
that  question. 

Second,  I  say  this:  If  we  do  not  have 
this  reservoir  of  merchant  marine  offi- 
cers developed  perhaps  in  excess  of  cur- 
rent needs,  if  we  should  ever  get  into  an- 
other World  War  II  situation  in  which 
we  are  building  4  or  5  million  tons 
of  shipping  and  laimching  a  ship  in  17 
days,  would  we  not  need  merchant  ma- 
rine officers  to  take  over  those  ships  in 


17  or  20  days,  as  we  found  we  needed  to 
do  during  World  War  n? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  we  have  the  per- 
sonnel at  the  moment  to  operate  all  the 
ships  we  will  need. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  That  is  exactly  the 
point.  But  do  not  the  men  come  from 
those  schools  and  is  that  not  why  we 
have  adequate  personnel? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  we  are  working  to 
develop  deck  officers.  In  many  cases  they 
could  just  as  well  come  from  the  ranks. 
We  could  graduate  some  of  the  lower 
personnel  so  that  they  could  take  advan- 
tage and  have  some  incentive  to  study 
and  to  improve  themselves. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  some  reason  why 
the  affluent  State  of  Massachusetts  can- 
not take  care  of  the  increased  enroll- 
ment that  it  so  ardently  desires? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  costs  are  going  up, 
but.  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  need  now 
to  increase  enrollment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  minimized.  Surely 
they  should  minimize  the  cost  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  other  States 
which  operate  merchant  marine  training 
schools. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  still  think  it  is  right 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  42,  noes  71. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    ME.   MURPHY    OF   NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York:  On  page  2,  line  7  add:  "No  funds  In 
this  section  may  be  expended  for  the  dis- 
mantling, or  removal,  of  the  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plant  from  the  NS  Savannah." 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  each  year  in  the  maritime 
authorization  bill  the  committee  has 
received  from  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  in  some  instances  also  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a  very  de- 
tailed explanation  as  to  the  costs  and 
the  efficiency  of  nuclear  propulsion  and 
in  particular  nuclear  power  development. 
This  year  when  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  questioned  the  Administrator 
about  the  nuclear  ship  the  NS  Savannah, 
I  felt  that  the  answers  did  not  go  to  the 
depths  of  the  problem,  to  lay  up  an  enter- 
prise that  has  cost  the  American  Ux- 
payeis  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
So  I  decided  to  do  some  investigating. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  will  find 
on  page  7  of  the  report,  in  paragraph  5, 
that  there  is  a  program  to  provide  for 
the  phased  layup  of  the  NS  Savannah. 
In  fact,  what  I  determined  this  past 
week,  after  the  committee  had  passed 
this  legislation,  is  that  the  administra- 
tion is  scraping  up  funds  not  to  lay  up  the 
NS  Savannah,  but  to  take  the  nuclear 
reactor  completely  out  of  the  Savan- 
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nah — in  others  words,  Just  to  leave 
Savannah  as  a  hull. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  ship  is  a  creation 
of  the  Congress.  This  ship  and  the  flol- 
lars  to  authorize  it  and  the  programfc  to 
train  American  seamen  in  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion are  creations  of  the  Congfess. 
In  our  maritime  academies  we  teech  nu- 
clear propulsion.  Yet  here  we  find  a  lay- 
up  of  the  NS  Savannah. 

I  feel  if  the  NS  Savannah  is  goinfe  to 
be  not  just  laid  up,  but  also  complexly 
denuded  by  this  administration  land 
turned  into  Just  a  hull  and  the  reafctor 
taken  out,  that  it  is  going  to  disappear 
quietly  and  bureaucratically.  I  tliink 
the  Congress  should  say  something  alK)ut 
it  and  the  appropriate  committee  or  9ub- 
commlttee  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  should  have  a  hearing  a^  to 
what  the  intent  is  of  this  administraMon 
on  the  future  of  nuclear  power.        ' 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will]  the 
gentleman  yield?  ] 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  jneld 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  Yorl<  for 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  '  the 
Congress.  To  me  it  is  a  tragedy,  a  ccistly 
tragedy,  to  do  what  is  proposed  here. 
Definitively  what  does  the  gentlemlan's 
amendment  provide  for?  I  did  not  he| 
reewi. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  It 
vides  that  no  fimds  in  this  bill  ca:, 
used  to  remove  the  nuclear  powerpjant 
from  the  NS  Savannah.  This  does  not 
mean  that  it  cannot  be  let  us  say,  deicti 
vated  or  defueled,  but  the  nuclear 
pulsion  plant  cannot  be  removed 
the  ship. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  , 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  during  the 
hearing,  while  the  gentleman  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  attemptejd  to 
explain  it,  I  did  not  imderstand  this.  A 
few  minutes  later  I  contacted  the  gen- 
tleman whose  company  happened  to 
build  this,  Babcock  b  Wilcox,  add  I 
found  out  how  we  simply  did  not  ge^  the 
facts  at  the  hearing. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy  for 
Congress  to  psiss  this  bill  without 
gentleman's  amendment,  which  I  fiivor, 
and  then  we  should  look  into  this 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle 
man  for  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ^gree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  This 
ship  has  a  mission  to  perform.  I  under- 
stand that  to  lay  it  up  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5  million.  i 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  It  is  $4 
million.  I 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ffliink 
we  should  all  support  the  amendinent 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  fork. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  j  Vir- 
ginia. I 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srleld? 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemsoi  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man propose  that  we  do  with  the  Savan- 
nah? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  future  of  the  Savannah 
and  the  future  of  nuclear  power  in  our 
fleet  should  certainly  be  the  subject  of 
an  intensive  hearing  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and 
perhaps  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  bureaucratically  we 
should  see  the  Savannah  completely  dis- 
mantled said  taken  away  without  the 
Congress  saying  this  should  be  done. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  believe  the  Marl- 
time  Administrator  said.  If  anything, 
the  Savannah  is  outdated,  and  the  nu- 
clear powerplant  could  be  Installed  In 
a  new  ship.  I  do  not  know  what  we  could 
do  with  the  ship  if  we  take  the  plant 
out.  We  could  leave  it  to  rot. 

No  one  has  offered  to  run  the  Savan- 
nah. We  have  had  requests,  but  none  of 
them  have  any  confidence.  They  will  not 
run  it  unless  the  Government  supplies  all 
the  money  necessary.  They  can  find  no 
use  at  all  for  the  Savannah. 

It  makes  good  sense  for  a  new  ship, 
but  a  new  powerplant  for  the  Savannah 
does  not.  It  is  outdated. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  The 
chairman  is  making  the  case  for  the 
amendment  I  have  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  The  Mari- 
time Administrator  should  have  come 
before  the  committee  and  said  that  he 
was  going  to  remove  the  nuclear  power- 
plant  from  this  nuclear  ship.  At  that 
time  he  should  have  made  the  flat  state- 
ment that  an  alternate  type  of  plan 
would  govern  the  future  of  the  Savan- 
nah. Babcock  &  WUcox,  the  com- 
pany the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina just  mentioned,  built  the  reactor 
for  the  West  German  nuclear-powered 
ship,  the  Otto  Hahn,  a  15,000-ton 
freighter  which  is  propelled  by  a  much 
more  efficient  plant  than  the  Savannah. 
I  feel  that  this  entire  field  is  so  complex 
that  the  Administrator  could  have  made 
these  statements  to  the  committee  but 
he  did  not  at  the  time. 

This  should  be  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings, and  not  just  a  bureaucratic  dis- 
appearance of  nuclear  power  from  the 
American  merchant  fleet. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  nuclear  propelled 
ship  Savannah  has  been  in  operation  for 
3  years.  We  have  learned  a  great  deal 
from  it.  but  now  it  is  a  fact  we  have 
learned  everything  from  it  in  the  way  of 
operation  we  need  to  know.  The  power- 
plant  is  completely  obsolete. 

The  testimony  was  given  to  our  com- 
mittee that  the  administration  planned 
to  skip  the  second  generation  engine  and 
go  right  to  the  third  generation  engine. 


and  an  up-to-date  modem  propulsion 
plant. 

The  Maritime  Administration  offered 
the  Savannah  for  sale  for  $1  million,  and 
there  was  not  a  taker. 

It  just  seems  to  me,  at  least,  that  what 
we  should  do  is  lay  it  up  and  make  plana 
for  a  modern  type  of  vessel  that  can  use 
nuclear  propulsion. 

The  Maritime  Administrator  says 
there  will  be  nuclear  propelled  ships  In 
economical  operation  within  10  years.  A 
12.000-ton  ship — and,  as  I  recall,  that  is 
about  the  tonnage  of  the  Savannah^-\K 
not  the  type  of  vessel  for  nuclear  propul- 
sion. What  is  needed  under  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion is  a  200,000-ton  vessel. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  plan  for  it.  and 
liave  a  modem  engine  designed,  smd  in 
due  course  we  will  see,  as  has  been  testi- 
fied, nuclear  propelled  ships  that  are  ef- 
ficient and  economical. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Is  not  the  real  problem 
the  fact  that  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion has  a  contract  with  a  company  down 
in  Galveston.  Tex.,  and  that  is  where  the 
cost  is?  If  we  can  convince  the  Navy  to 
take  over  this  vessel,  and  put  it  in  one  of 
its  nuclear-powered  substations,  we  win 
have  something  tangible. 

The  gentleman  said  we  offered  to  sell 
it  for  $1  million.  I  believe  that  is  what  the 
gentleman  said,  the  Government  offered 
to  sell  this  vessel  for  $1  million.  It  would 
be  better  for  us  to  give  it  to  them,  instead 
of  turning  around  and  spending  $4  mil- 
lion to  deactivate  it.  I  say,  let  us  keep  it 
another  6  months  or  12  months  until  we 
can  persuade  the  Navy  to  take  it  over. 

It  Is  the  only  nuclear  powered  mer- 
chant marine  vessel  that  represents  the 
United  States — the  only  one. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Yes,  sir;  I  wish  you 
would.  Somebody  should. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
Navy  should  be  acquiring  obsolete  ves- 
sels, whether  they  are  obsolete  cargo  or 
obsolete  naval  vessels.  I  think  what  we 
should  do  Is  to  lay  up  this  vessel  and  have 
private  steamship  operators  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  come  up  with  a  nu- 
clear powered  cargo  vessel  that  would  be 
worth  something  but  not  spend  a  lot  of 
money  on  this  obsolete  one. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  LENNON.  You  say  they  offered  to 
sell  it  for  $1  million.  Let  us  give  it  away 
Instead  of  spending  $4  million  to  take  out 
the  nuclear  plant.  Let  lis  have  some  com- 
pany take  It  over  free. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
if  any  private  shipping  firm  were  willing 
to  operate  it  at  the  losses  per  year  that 
It  would  entaU,  I  would  be  willing  to  give 
It  to  them. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  would,  too.  but  I  do  not 
want  to  have  us  spend  more  money  on  it 
than  it  would  be  worth.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  do  this  until  we  have  Inves- 
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tlgated  It  and  find  out  If  a  company  will 
take  it  over  free,  with  a  free  bill  of  lading 
from  the  Federal  Govemment  if  they  will 
operate  it.  We  need  the  symbol  of  a  nu- 
clear vessel  representing  the  United 
States.  Other  nations  have  It.  Why 
should  we  not  have  one  imtll  we  can  build 
a  more  modem  one? 

Mr.  PELLY.  This  Is  the  first  nuclear 
vessel  that  was  built.  It  has  served  Its 
purpose. 

I  respect  the  gentleman's  views.  He  is 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  If 
he  can  get  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
ask  for  It.  I  will  gladly  support  it.  But  I 
do  not  think  we  should  have  any  limiting 
language  in  this  bill,  because  I  do  not 
think  it  is  wise  to  keep  this  vessel  in 
operation. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  will  if  I  have  any  time 
left. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  When  the 
Maritime  Administrator  came  before  the 
committee  he  did  not  present  sjiy  evi- 
dence or  even  make  a  statement  that 
private  companies  had  been  solicited  to 
take  it  off  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  gentleman  is  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  think 
this  issue  is  so  critical  as  far  as  the 
nuclear  future  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  concerned  that  it  should  be 
the  subject  of  hearings  and  we  should 
not  Just  let  the  vessel,  which  has  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  disap- 
pear by  bureaucratic  flat  without  the 
Congress  authorizing  its  burial. 

Mr.  PELLY.  We  know  that  we  have 
the  wrong  type  of  vessel  and  the  wrong 
type  of  propulsion  plant  here.  The  proper 
thing  to  do  is  start  all  over  sigsdn.  Then 
we  will  have  a  new  generation  mod- 
ern type  of  engine  which  will  operate 
very  large  vessels;  then  is  the  time  to 
support  a  nuclear  vessel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  21, 
noes  54. 

So  the  amendment  wtis  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Conmilttee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair. 
Mr.  GiAHio,  Chairman  of  the  Conmilttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4724)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  354,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorimi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  360,  nays  11.  answered  "pres- 
ent"— 0.  not  voting  61.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  58] 
TEAS— 360 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Hoggs 
BoUlng 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Cellar 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 


Crane 

Culver 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Ekanlelson 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

DeUums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Ehilskl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Wash. 

HUllS 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

I  chord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Oallf . 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Al». 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kartb 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 


Edwards,  Calif.  Kluczynskl 


EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fliidley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 


Koch 
KuykendaU 

Kyi 

KjTOS 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Link 


Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Pulton,  Pa. 
FHilton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H6bert 


Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPaU 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKinney 
McMUlan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Martin 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcber 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
MltcheU 
MlzeU 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorbead 
Morgan 


Morse 

MoEher 

Moas 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

NichoU 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konakl 

ONelll 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poll 

Powell 

Price,  lU. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

QuUlen 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 


Rogers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Slkes 

Siak 

Skubttz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUlam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
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Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tleman 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veyaey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

WatU 

VThalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltehurat 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NAYS— 11 

Hamilton  Pickle 

Hecbler.  W.  Va.  Roncallo 
Kastenmeier  Schmlts 
Lujan 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 0 
NOT  VOTING — 61 

Green.  Oreg.  Preyer.  N.C. 

Green,  Pa.  Purcell 

Gubser  Qule 

Halpern  Rallsback 

Hanley  Reld.  HI. 

Hanna  Rhodes 

Hansen,  Wash.  Rooney,  Pa. 

Harvey  Rosenthal 

Hicks,  Mass.  Roy 

HoUfleld  Schwengel 

Lloyd  Sebellus 

Long,  La.  Shriver 

McCloskey  Slack 

McOlure  Steele 

McCollister  Stelger.  Wis. 

McCuUoch  Symlng^ton 

MalUiard  Talcott 

Mann  Wilson,  Bob 

Mathias,  Caltf .  Wolff 
Miller,  Calif. 
Murphy,  ni. 

So  the  bill  was  psissed. 

The  Clerk  armounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Faacell  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnolB. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Mallliard. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Cor- 
bett. 

Mr  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Lloyd 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 


Aspin 

Collins,  Tex. 
Conyers 
Gross 


Abourezk 

Alexander 

Anderson.  HI. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Boland 

Brown,  Mich. 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Clawson.  Del 

Corbett 

Coughlin 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  La. 

Esch 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Flynt 

Goldwater 

Goodling 
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Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr    Brown  of  Mich  I  [an 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Col  lister. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Mathla^  of 
California. 

Mr.  Abourezk  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr,  Slack  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  McCIure. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Ooodl^ng 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  |Mr. 
Harvey. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Oubser 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  %Its. 
Reld  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  «ith  $Irs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Boy  with  Mr  Shrlver. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Schwerfeel 

The  results  of  the  vote  was  anncunped 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wEis  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un  in 
imou3  consent  that  all  Members  desir  ing 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remsjrks 
on  H.R.  4724  and  on  H.R.  5352. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiorj  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Waph 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OF 


THE  14TH  ANNU.A.L  REPORT  OF  THE 
HEALTH    RESEARCH     FACI 
CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM— M|:S- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
THE    UNITED    STATES     (H. 
NO.  92-91) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Holuse 
the  following  message  from  the  Presid  ;nt 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  rpad 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
pers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
dered  to  be  printed,  with  illustrations 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 
I  transmit  herewith  the  14th  Annual 

Report  of  the  Health  Research  Facili  ies 

Construction  Program  for  activities  dpr- 

ing  Fiscal  Year  1969. 

Richard  Nrxoii. 
The  White  House.  April  20,  197: . 
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)a- 

[n- 
or- 


THE    DAUGHTERS    OF    THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

(Mr.  WRITTEN  asked  and  was  giVen 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matt(  r.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  it  seems  so  many  are  lot 
satisfied  with  growth  and  new  ideas  jaut 
wtmt  to  destroy  the  sound  things  of  the 
past,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  review  the 
wonderful  dedication  to  our  solid  In- 
heritance evidenced  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  ] 

In  my  own  State,  many  fine  people, 
too  numerous  to  list  here,  have  joined  in 
this  endeavor.  This  year's  convention  was 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Dickson  Peasier. 
first  vice  regent,  serving  in  the  absenc^  of 
State  regent,  Mrs.  Walter  Johnson,  \fho 
was  ill. 


One  of  my  relatives,  Mrs.  lone  Brewer, 
has  served  in  various  local  and  national 
oflSces  for  this  organization  through  the 
years  as  has  one  of  my  closest  friends, 
Mrs.  Lillie  N.  Henry  of  my  hometown. 
Recently  Mrs.  Brewer  sent  me  copies  of 
the  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at 
the  State  meeting  of  their  society.  They 
are  excellent  and  only  because  of  the 
space  required  and  the  resulting  cost  I 
shall  not  place  their  content  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  their  entirety.  But  in  bringing 
them  together  in  my  own  words  I  want 
to  state  that  this  fine  organization  rec- 
ognizes and  in  every  action  lends  £upp>ort 
to  saving  that  which  is  good  from  the 
past,  on  which  all  future  developments 
depend. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  numerous 
occasions  in  talking  to  the  youngsters 
of  our  Nation,  the  most  recent  occasion 
being  a  meeting  of  the  class  officers  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  for  us  to  do  everything 
exactly  as  our  fathers  and  mothers  did — 
just  as  it  would  have  been  a  mistake  for 
them  to  do  exactly  as  their  fathers  and 
mothers  had  before  them — for  if  such  a 
course  had  been  followed  down  through 
history,  we  would  all  be  back  to  pre- 
civilization  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  as  bad 
to  strike  down  everything  from  the  past 
without  something  better  to  offer  in  its 
stead.  We  need  to  build  on  the  sound 
things  that  our  ancestors  made  available 
to  us.  We  do  live  in  the  moonship  age 
but  999,999  of  the  1  million  things  which 
made  the  flights  possible  were  learned 
in  the  past. 

Just  as  the  DAR  points  out.  we  have 
a  written  Constitution  in  this  Nation — 
written  because  the  Founding  Fathers 
recognized  that  in  England,  the  mother 
country  at  that  time,  the  judges — acting 
at  the  instance  of  the  King  in  most 
cases — frequently  announced  the  law  for 
the  first  time,  when  there  was  no  writ- 
ten document  to  prove  or  disprove  its 
existence.  Our  forefathers  thought  this 
was  taken  care  of  when  they  produced  a 
written  document,  a  Constitution  writ- 
ten in  simple,  everyday  English — clear, 
concise,  and  reasonably  short.  Yet  we 
have  seen  the  errors  of  the  past  creep 
in.  even  with  our  written  Constitution; 
and  now  the  English  language  in  it  is 
held  to  no  longer  mean  what  it  says  but 
rather  what  each  succeeding  court  wishes 
to  say  it  means. 

To  date  this  has  brought  us  to  the 
point  where  law  enforcement  has  broken 
down  and  many  of  our  schools,  including 
those  in  our  Capital  City,  are  providing 
almost  everything  except  sound  educa- 
tion according  to  those  who  work  in  the 
system.  Now  it  appears  that  we  are  on 
the  road  to  breaking  down  even  further 
the  things  that  have  made  our  Nation 
great. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body — 
representatives  of  the  people — will  pause 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  Dausrhters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  take  to  heart 
the  pledges  of  the  members  of  that  great 
organization : 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  and  the  spirit 
of  the  men  and  women  who  achieved  Amer- 
ican Independence,  to  promote  the  develop- 


ment of  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and 
to  foster  patriotic  citizenship. 

These  are  the  objectives  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution:  and  I 
commend  them  to  you  along  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  most  recent  meeting 
which  I  shall  file  with  the  Clerk. 


HOUSE  DEMOCRATIC  STEERING 
COMMITTEE  PENDING  PUBLIC 
WORKS  PROJECTS 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  will  take  up  consideration 
of  H.R.  5376,  the  appropriation  to  carry 
on  the  large  public  works  projects  which 
were  originally  enacted  and  expanded 
programs  now  pending.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant that  our  Government  immedi- 
ately take  steps  to  help  finance  the  nu- 
merous and  necessary  public  works  proj- 
ects which  are  now  pending  and  waiting 
for  the  necessary  funds  for  completion. 

The  House  Steering  Committee  at  a 
meeting  previous  to  the  Easter  recess 
heard  the  testimony  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  Congress- 
man John  Blatnik,  and  I  include  his 
statement  before  our  committee  with  my 
remarks.  Other  witnesses  appeared  before 
the  House  Steering  Committee  and  the 
committee  by  a  unanimous  vote  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  enact  H.R. 
5376. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  or  Hon.  John  A.  Blatnik 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
after  extensive  hearings  during  the  period 
March  15th-19th,  reported  favorably  H.R. 
5376  on  March  24th.  This  bill  Includes  three 
Titles.  Title  I  will  reactivate  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act  of  1962.  Title  II  will  extend 
to  Jtine  30,  1973,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965;  and  Title  ni 
will  extend  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965. 

Today  we  have  over  6  million  unem- 
ployed— despite  the  existence  of  a  large 
backlog  of  public  works — at  federal,  state 
and  local  levels.  Unemployment  payments  are 
expected  to  exceed  $5  billion  In  1971.  The 
President's  budget  for  1972  Is  not  expected 
to  Imyjrove  the  situation  significantly.  In  fact, 
as  we  approach  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1971.  the  prospects  for  revitalizing  the 
President's  economic  forecasts  appear  to  be 
dimmer  than  they  were  when  the  Budget  and 
Ekionomlc  Report  were  first  presented.  Un- 
employment would  be  reduced  to  about  5% 
by  December  31.  1971.  This  goal  Is  far  from 
satisfactory  In  light  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

The  purpose  of  "ntle  I  of  H.R.  5376  is  to 
extend  and  to  modify  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act  of  1962  to  meet  the  economic 
conditions  confronting  the  nation  In  1970. 
This  program  was  created  In  September  1962 
to  stimulate  the  construction  of  Federal  and 
local  public  works  for  the  dual  purpose  of 
increasing  employment  In  areas  of  greatest 
need  and  helping  communities  to  provide 
the  basic  facilities  such  as  water  and  sewer 
works,  hospitals,  road  Improvements,  public 
buildings,  and  the  like  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  citizens  and  at  the  same  time 
pave  the  way  for  the  further  expansion  of 
employment.  The  1962  Act  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  8900  million  to  undertake 
Federal  projects  authorized  by  the  Congress 
and  to  make  50%   grants   (or  up  to  75 "o  In 
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special  hardship  cases)  for  needed  state  and 
local  public  works. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  5376  would  authorize  the 
immediate  appropriation  of  an  additional  $2 
bUlton  for  these  grants,  broaden  the  criteria 
for  designating  eligible  areas,  and  liberalize 
the  conditions  under  which  assistance  can  be 
extended — all  to  the  end  that  this  Act  may 
more  effectively  assist  In  attaining  increased 
employment  opportunities  In  those  areas, 
both  urban  and  rural,  suffering  persistent  or 
substantial  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment. Areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Include  "redevelopment  areas  and 
economic  development  centers,"  and  those 
areas  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  designates 
each  month  as  having  been  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  for  at  least  six  of  the 
preceding  12  months. 

Unlike  the  Economic  Development  Act, 
Title  I  Is  Intended  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  projects  that  can  be  built  quick- 
ly and  therefore  do  not  require  extensive  long 
term  planning  as  do  the  projects  constructed 
under  the  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

It  Is  Intended  to  put  people  to  work  quickly 
and  to  utilize  resources  now  used  for  un- 
employment compensation  and  public  assist* 
ance  payments  for  gainful  employment  in 
constructing  badly  needed  public  facilities  at 
all  levels  of  government — Federal,  state  and 
local. 

Also  under  Title  I  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  able  to  contribute  up  to  80%  of 
the  cost  of  the  project:  also  If  the  state  or 
local  government  unit  does  not  have  effective 
taxing  and  borrowing  capability  to  assume  a 
share  of  the  financial  obligations  required, 
the  grant  may  be  Increased  up  to  100%  of  the 
cost  of  the  project. 

Title  II  extends  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  for  two 
years.  The  total  cost  of  the  extension  Is  $1.9 
billion.  In  addition  it  proposes  modification 
of  the  criteria  used  for  the  purpose  of  desig- 
nating redevelopment  areas. 

Title  III  extends  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  for  four  years  except  In  the 
case  of  highways  which  Is  extended  for  a  five 
year  i>erlod.  Additional  authorizations  axe 
also  proposed  for  airport  safety  and  to  in- 
stitute a  pilot  program  for  rural  waste  clear- 
ance. There  are  also  a  few  technical  changes. 
The  cost  of  this  extension  of  the  Appalachla 
program  Is  $1.5  billion. 

The  Committee  does  not  propose  Title  I 
as  a  panacea  to  solve  all  economic  ills.  Budget, 
monetary,  and  economic  policies  must  also  be 
fully  utilized  If  we  are  to  attain  full  em- 
ployment. However,  btised  on  the  accomplish- 
ments under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  of  1962,  the  Committee  believes  that  It 
can  provide  gainful  employment  for  people 
who  want  to  work,  and  also  stimulate  the 
economy. 


PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY   BENEFITS 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  refiling  my  bill  today  and 
I  have  43  cosponsors  of  this  legislation 
to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  a  50-percent  across- 
the-board  increase  in  benefits  thereun- 
der, with  the  resulting  benefit  cost  being 
borne  equally  by  employers  and  employ- 
ees and  the  Federal  Government,  and  to 
raise  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
which  the  beneficiary  may  have  without 
suffering  a  deduction  from  his  benefits 
up  to  $3,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  long  overdue. 
The  present  recipients  of  social  security 


are  frozen  into  a  rather  miserable  posi- 
tion with  inadequate  checks.  What  does 
a  50-percent  increase  on  $70  a  month 
mean?  It  just  means  that  the  benefits 
will  be  increased  to  $105.  If  he  is  receiv- 
ing $90  per  month,  it  will  go  up  to  $135 
per  month.  This,  to  me,  seems  to  be  a 
very  meager  amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  honor  roll  of  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  in  favor  of  adequate  social 
security  benefits  and  who  are  cosponsor- 
ing  this  proposed  legislation : 

Social  Secubity  Honor  Roll 

Cosponsors  to  legislation  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  50 
percent,  across  the  board  Increase  In  benefits 
thereunder,  with  the  resulting  benefit  costs 
being  borne  equally  by  employers,  employees, 
and  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  raise 
the  amount  of  outside  earnings  which  a 
beneficiary  may  have  without  suffering  de- 
ductions from  his  benefits  to  $3,000 : 

Frank  Annunzlo,  Illinois. 

Edward  P.  Boland,  Massachusetts. 

Frank  J.  Brasco,  New  Tork. 

Phillip  Burton,  California. 

James  A.  Byrne,  Pennsylvania. 

Hugh  Carey.  New  York. 

Charles  J.  Carney.  Ohio. 

Shirley  Chlsholm.  New  York. 

Frank  M.  Clark.  Pennsylvania. 

George  W.  Collins.  Illinois. 

Jorge  L.  Cordova,  Puerto  Rico. 

Ronald  V.  Dellums,  California. 

Don  Edwards,  California. 

Daniel  J.  Flood,  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  M.  Fraser,  Minnesota. 

Ella  T.  Qrasso,  Connecticut. 

Kenneth  J.  Gray,  Illinois. 

William  J.  Green.  Pennsylvania. 

Seymour  Halpern,  New  York. 

Michael  Harrington,  Massachusetts. 

William  D.  Hathaway,  Maine. 

Ken  Hechler,  West  Virginia. 

Henry  Helstoekl,  New  Jersey. 

James  J.  Howard,  New  Jersey. 

Edward  I.  Koch,  New  York. 

Ray  J.  Madden,  Indiana. 

Ralph  H.  Metcalf ,  IlllnoU. 

Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Maryland. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Pennsylvania. 

David  R.  Obey,  Wisconsin. 

Alvln  E.  O'Konskl,  Wisconsin. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr..  Massachusetts. 

Edward  J.  Patten,  New  Jersey. 

Claude  Pepper,  Florida. 

Bertram  L.  Podell,  New  York. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  New  York. 

William  F.  Ryan.  New  York. 

Fernand  J.  St  Germain,  Rhode  Island. 

Robert  O.  Tleman.  Rhode  Island. 

Charles  A.  Vanlk.  Ohio. 

Charles  H.  Wilson,  California. 

Clement  Zablockl,  Wisconsin. 


ORDER  AND  PROGRESS:    BRAZIL 
FROM  MONARCHY  TO  REPUBLIC 

(Mr.  CAFFERY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  ] 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  America, 
a  national  weekly  published  by  Jesuits  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  the 
December  12,  1970,  issue,  published  an 
evaluation  of  Gilbert©  Freyre's  most  re- 
cent book,  "Order  and  Progress:  Brazil 
from  Monarchy  to  Republic,"  A.  A. 
Knopf,  prepared  by  our  friend  and  Acting 
Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Pan  American  Day  for  28 
consecutive  years.  The  book  review  may 
be  described  as  one  of  exceptional  value 


because  it  helps  to  throw  light  on  the 
backgroimd  of  the  Brazilian  people  and 
their  government,  a  subject  of  perennial 
interest  and  importance  for  the  people 
and  Government  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Father 
Joseph  F.  Thoming,  Ph.  D.,  D.D.,  is  the 
U.S.  honorary  fellow  of  the  Historical  and 
Geographic  Institute  of  Brazil.  Moreover, 
on  two  occasions,  he  served  as  on  official 
member  of  U.S.  Special  Diplomatic  Mis- 
sions to  Brazil,  assignments  which  won 
him  warm  commendations  from  the  lead- 
ers of  both  countries,  irrespective  of 
party. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  one  of  his 
own  books,  Dr.  Thoriung  related  the  facts 
about  the  brilliant  record  of  Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jefferson  Caffrey  during 
the  critical  years  the  latter  served  in 
Brazil.  The  same  book,  entitled  "Builders 
of  the  Social  Order,"  featured  an  exclu- 
sive interview,  initially  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  then  incorporated 
in  the  book,  with  the  world  renowned 
Foreign  Minister  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Oswaldo 
Aranha,  who  later  was  elected  President 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  A  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Oswaldo 
Aranha,  Mrs.  Carlos  Edwardo  Paes  de 
Carvahlo,  now  resides  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  while  her  husband  holds  a  highly 
responsible  position  as  Secretary  of  the 
Brazilian  Embassy. 

I  submit  Dr.  Thomig's  comment  about 
"Order  and  Progress:  Brazil  From  Mon- 
archy to  Republic"  by  Qilberto  Freyre 
to  be  included  in  the  Record  together 
with  a  letter,  published  in  America  on 
January  16.  1971.  under  the  signature  of 
Brazilian  Cultural  Counselor  Marcel  D. 
C.  Hasslocher,  now  stationed  in  the  Bra- 
zilian Embassy.  Bonn,  Germany. 

I  Prom  America.  Dec.  12,   1970] 
"Oroeb   and   Pbogrkss:    Brazh.   From   Mon- 

ARCHT    to    RKPTTBLIC" QVLBE&TO   FRETRX 

GUberto  Freyre,  born  In  Pernambuco,  es- 
tablished his  reputation  as  an  anthropologist 
and  social  historian  by  The  Masters  and  the 
Slaves  and  The  Mansions  and  the  Shanties. 
The  third  volume  In  this  series  Is  Or«Ier  and 
Progress.  The  author  alms  to  complete  his 
survey  of  Brazilian  patriarchal  society  In  a 
fourth  book  tentatively  named  Tombs  and 
Shallow  Graves. 

The  present  work,  covering  some  60  years 
of  history  (1870-1920) ,  describes  In  depth  the 
transition  from  the  Empire  of  Pedro  II  to  the 
Republic,  proclaimed  In  1889.  Paradoxically, 
the  dethronement  of  Pedro  II  was  triggered 
by  the  "Golden  Law"  emancipating  the 
slaves,  signed  by  the  Emperor's  niece,  Princess 
Isabel,  while  her  uncle  was  In  Europe  seeking 
medical  treatment.  Leaders  of  the  new  Re- 
public, although  retaining  the  green,  gold, 
blue  and  white  colors  of  their  national  flag, 
replaced  the  Imperial  coat  of  arms  with  a 
motto  borrowed  from  the  French  Posltlvlst, 
Auguste  Comte,  "Ordem  e  Progresso."  In 
short,  men  of  the  quality  of  Joaqulm  Nabuco, 
Ruy  Barbosa,  the  Barron  of  Rio  Branco  and 
Benjamin  Constant  da  Magalh&es.  In  recog- 
nizing the  imperatives  of  change,  never  lost 
sight  of  the  tradition  of  order  which  had 
been  "one  of  the  country's  strongest  and 
most  unique  characteristics,"  differentiating 
It  from  tendencies  toward  fragmentation  in 
Spanish  America.  It  Is  the  author's  conten- 
tion that,  after  1889,  Brazilians  brought 
about  a  workable  combination  of  disparate 
elements:  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
an  aristocratic  society  and  ethnic  equality. 
As  a  result,  Brazil  attained  "a  cultural  level" 
comparable  to  that  of  "the  most  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  temperate  zone." 
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Order  arid  Progreaa  Is  enriched  by  t«tl- 
monles  and  Impressions  gathered  by  the 
author  from  a  wide  variety  of  contemporary 
national  and  International  observers.  Vis- 
count James  Bryce,  for  example,  referring 
to  the  Brazil  he  knew  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  wrote  that  he  had  found  amdng 
Brazilians  a  far  greater  affection  for  tnelr 
national  literary  traditions  than  In  the  ^- 
respondlng  countries  of  Hispanic  America. 
Georges  Clemenceau,  who  visited  Brazil  a 
few  years  later,  placed  a  high  value  on  Ad- 
vances In  science,  music,  public  health  yid 
techniques  for  the  valorization  of  the  h^e 
coffee  crop.  The  French  statesman,  like  m*ny 
another  European,  was  familiar  with  the 
literary  achievements  of  Joaqulm  Machido 
de  Assls.  Manuel  de  OUvelra  Lima.  Jose  Vefls- 
slmo.  EucUdes  da  Cunha  and  numerous  ot|ier 
Brazilian  Intellectuals.  i 

The  period  analyzed  In  this  study  was  ene 
dominated  by  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  catfle. 
cotton,  rubber,  cocoa,  fruit,  wheat  and  other 
fstfm  products.  Consequently,  the  authca: 
furnishes  many  Insights  into  the  psychology 
of  plantation  workers,  sugar-mill  ownfrs. 
country  squires,  rural  and  urban  merchants. 
These  personalities  had  their  counterparts 
among  Brazilians  who  emerged  as  leader^  In 
the  growth  of  Industry,  In  the  much-nee«ed 
revltallzatlon  of  religious  institutions  4nd 
among  men  and  women  active  in  education, 
public  welfare  movements  and  politics. 

In  his  chapter  on  "Catholicism  and  I^Jog- 
ress,"  Professor  Preyre  credits  the  most  effec- 
tive leadership  In  this  domain  to  "Cath«)llc 
laymen."  OuUtandlng  In  this  role  was  Caflos 
Alberto  de  Meneses,  general  manager  ojt  a 
textile  Industry  in  Pemambuco.  Thanka  to 
his  initiative,  a  large  workers'  corporation 
was  organized  in  1900.  Preyre  relates  tjiat 
this  group  represented  "a  mixed  syndicate 
of  management,  office  staff  and  factory  work- 
ers from  the  highest  executive  to  the  moet 
humble  laborer."  De  Meneses,  an  engineer- 
entrepreneur.  Inspired  the  first  Catholic  co- 
operatives In  Brazil.  He  also  founded  the 
Federation  of  Christian  Workers  at  Reclf<  In 
1902. 

The  few  typographical  errors  In  "Order  i  Jid 
Progress"  are  not  the  reeponsibiUty  of  <H1- 
berto  Freyre.  Otherwise,  superb  Is  the  wprd 
for  the  editing  and  translation  by  Rod  i  W. 
Horton.  professor  of  English  at  Temple  BUell 
College,  Denver,  Colorado.  The  latter  provides 
an  enlightening  historical  outline  and  a  i^te 
on  monetary  values. 

JOSKFH   F.    THOBNINII. 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  giien 
permission  to  address  the  House  tot  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mattar.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion Is  being  raised  as  to  who  caused 
the  high  Interest  rates.  The  truth  is  tliat 
under  the  administration  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Tnunan.  the 
long-term  Interest  rates  did  not  go  above 
2.5  percent. 

With  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Elsto- 
hower's  administration,  efforts  Were 
made  to  raise  the  rates  and  that  almost 
caused  a  depression;  so  the  action  was 
held  back  a  little  while,  but  then  it  com- 
menced for  good.  Mr.  Elsenhower,  as  ftne 
and  as  great  a  man  as  he  was,  a  wonqer- 
ful  hero,  did  not  claim  to  know  anything 
about  economic  matters.  He  said  the  FW- 
eral  Reserve  was  above  Congress  and 
could  do  anything  it  wanted  to — and  it 
did.  Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin  was 
C?halrman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  at  that 
time. 


Of  course,  Mr.  Martin  took  the  Presi- 
dent's attitude  to  mean  that  the  sky 
would  be  the  limit,  and  during  President 
Eisenhower's  administration  the  interest 
rates  jimiped  up  and  up.  Then,  of  course, 
it  was  impossible  to  get  the  rates  back, 
and  we  have  been  suffering  from  the  Ei- 
senhower Interest  rate  policies  ever  since. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  monetary  history  of 
the  United  States  proves  conclusively  that 
interest  rates  can  be  kept  down  in  all 
types  of  economic  conditions — If  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  so  desires. 

Nothing  illustrates  this  better  than  an 
analysis  of  the  period  1939  through  1952, 
a  period  which  involved  every  conceiv- 
able type  of  economic  condition.  This  Is  a 
period  in  which  the  Nation  suffered  severe 
depression,  heavy  wartime  expenditures, 
massive  postwar  problems  and  a  reentry 
into  wartime  conditions  in  the  Korean 
episode.  We  had  everything  ranging  from 
depression  to  strong  inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

Yet,  the  Federal  Government — imder 
the  administrations  of  Presidents  Roose- 
velt and  Truman — was  able  to  keep 
Interest  rates  down.  In  tact,  the  yields 
on  long-term  Government  bonds  were 
kept  around  2y2  percent  and  less 
throughout  this  period.  And  the  average 
annual  yield  on  91 -day  Treasury  bills 
never  did  exceed  1.76  percent  in  the  1939 
to  1952  period.  Obviously  these  low  inter- 
est rates  saved  the  Nation — the  taxpay- 
ers— blUions  of  dollars  In  Interest 
charges.  Once  again,  let  me  emphasize 
that  these  low  rates  were  maintained  in 
the  face  of  impossible  economic  condi- 
tions. So  people  who  argue  today  that 
high  Interest  rates  are  necessary  because 
of  wartime  conditions,  because  of  Infla- 
tion, or  other  economic  conditions  are 
Just  making  excuses.  We  had  all  of  these 
conditions  in  existence  from  1939  to  1952 
and  we  kept  interest  rates  down.  It  could 
be  done  now  if  the  administration  had 
the  courage. 

Even  more  Important  is  the  fact  that 
low  Interest  rates  were  highly  important 
to  the  post-war  transition.  As  we  moved 
from  a  wartime  economy  to  peacetime — 
with  millions  of  returning  veterans — 
low  Interest  rates  contributed  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Nation.  Veterans  were  able 
to  buy  homes,  to  enter  small  businesses, 
to  go  to  school,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  American  life  because  of  the  economic 
conditions  maintained  through  sane 
monetary  policies  and  low  interest  rates. 
This  marked  the  only  time  in  history 
that  a  major  nation  was  able  to  move 
from  a  full-blown  massive  wartime  econ- 
omy to  peacetime  without  suffering  a 
severe  suid  crippling  recession  or  depres- 
sion. The  credit  for  this  transition — with- 
out recession — can  be  attributed  to  the 
low-Interest  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration — 
evai  though  It  is  Republican — could  learn 
a  lot  by  studjrlng  the  efforts  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Tnunan  to 
maintain  monetary  stability  during  this 
period  of  time.  We  carmot  expect  a  suc- 
cessful transition  to  peacetime  and  a 
return  to  economic  stability  so  long  as 
the  Interest  rates  remain  at  their  present 
high  levels.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so 
many  politicians  and  monetary  experts 


seem  willing  to  accept  the  present  high 
level  of  interest  rates  as  "reasonable." 

After  a  few  interest  rate  reductions, 
they  now  seem  willing  to  say  that  rates 
have  bottomed  out  and  that  they  will 
stabilize  at  their  present  levels.  The  pres- 
ent high  level  of  interest  rates  are  un- 
acceptable if  we  reaUy  want  economic  re- 
covery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
public  Interest  handling  of  monetary 
poUcy  in  the  1939-52  period.  I  hope  the 
Members  will  study  the  foUowing  tables 
which  show  the  interest  rates  main- 
tained on  long-term  Government  obliga- 
tions and  on  91 -day  bills  during  this 
period. 

Yields  on  long-term  Government  bonds  1939 
to  1952 


(Percent  per  annum] 


Year: 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


YleM 
.  2.36 
.  2.21 
.  1.06 
.  2.46 
.  2.47 
.  2.48 
.  2.37 
.  2.19 
.  2.25 
.  2.44 
.  2.31 
.  2.32 
.  2.67 
.  2.68 


Average  for  14-year  period  (1939- 

52)    2.36 

Average  annual  yield  on  91 -day   Treasury 

MZIs 
Year:  7<«'«» 

1939   0023 

1940  — 014 

1941    - 103 

1942    -326 

1943   - -373 

1944   •8''5 

1946   -- •8'?5 

1946   •S'TS 

1947  — -SM 

1948 1040 

1949    1- 102 

1950  - 1-218 

1951  - 1-662 

1952   !-''«« 


Average  yield  a4-year  period).     .645 

These  figures  are  even  more  startling 
when  they  are  put  up  against  the  per- 
formance after  President  Elsenhower  let 
William  McChesney  Martin  take  off  the 
interest  rate  hd.  Following  are  the  yields 
on  long-term  government  obligations 
during  the  Eisenhower  years,  1953 
through  1960,  and  the  91-day  bill  rates 
for  the  same  period : 

Yields  on  long-term  Government  hands 

{Percent 
Year:  per  annum) 

1953 — 2.94 

1954 2.55 

1966 2  !! 

1956  — -  8-°? 

3.47 

g^ 

_ 4.08 


1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Average  annual  yield  on  91-day  Treasury  WU 

1.931 
.963 
1.763 
2.668 
3.267 


1963 
1964 
1956 
1956 
1957 


1968 
1969 
1960 


.  1.839 

3.  405 

.  2.938 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  In  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confldence  in  oiu-- 
selves  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  Of 
the  10  largest  dams  In  the  world,  the 
United  States  has  built  five. 


FREE  TRADE  TRUTHS  AND  MYTHS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

GKNXRAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  I  am  about  to  speak  on. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time,  although  I  do  not  Intend  to  take  the 
lull  30  minutes,  but  I  will  be  willing  to 
answer  any  questions  that  may  be  asked 
of  me  regarding  the  subject  matter  I  am 
going  to  discuss.  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
trade,  so-called  free  trade,  truths,  and 
mytiis.  This  is  a  book  written  by  a  former 
ofBcial  of  the  U.S.  Government  who  had 
to  do  with  trade,  Howard  S.  Piquet. 

I  might  say  at  the  outset  this  book 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  highly  impractical, 
Utopian  concept  for  a  perfect  world.  Un- 
fortunately, we  do  not  live  in  a  perfect 
world.  Rather,  it  is  an  Imperfect  one 
populated  by  human  beings.  If  this  ar- 
ticle Is  a  sample  of  the  advice  that  the 
United  States  has  been  operating  under 
for  the  past  years.  It  becomes  clear  why  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments  In  trade 
has  dwindled  almost  to  the  vsmlshing 
point. 

It  also  offers  at  least  a  partial  explana- 
tion for  some  of  the  ciurent  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  came 
from  all  over  the  world.  Their  productiv- 
ity stems  from  the  free  atmosphere  that 
once  prevailed  In  this  coimtry  which  al- 
lowed man  to  use  his  initiative  and 
Imagination  without  limitations  and  to 
be  rewarded  for  his  efforts.  This  Is  why 
the  people  of  the  United  States  In  200 
years  have  accomplished  more  than  all 
the  other  people  in  the  entire  world  have 
In  1,000  years. 

Another  of  the  reasons  the  United 
States  is  the  world's  largest  and  richest 
market  is  the  comparatively  higher  wages 
paid  Its  people. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  Utopian  arti- 
cle seems  to  Indicate  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  willingly  and 
magnanimously  sacrlflce  their  honestly 
won  and  tremendous  advantages  so  that 
other  lands  can  exploit  the  U.S.  market. 

Why  should  our  people  be  expected 


to  lower  their  high  standards  won  by 
their  own  efforts?  Should  not  the  way 
be  found  that  would  allow  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  keep  what  is 
rightfully  theirs  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  profit  by  the  U.S.  example  tmd 
raise  its  own  standards? 

Evidently,  Howard  S.  Piquet,  author  of 
"Free  Trade  Truths — and  Myths,"  is  not 
aware  of  the  drastic  changes  which  have 
taken  place  In  the  world's  economy  since 
the  depression,  when  our  retreat  from 
the  Smoot-Hawley  protectionist  policy 
began. 

In  the  1920's  and  1930's  the  United 
States,  in  spite  of  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  most  industrial  nations, 
could  compete  In  world  markets  on  man- 
ufactured goods  because  of  superior 
technology,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
automation.  We  no  longer  have  that  ad- 
vantage. 

The  technology  of  Industrial  nations 
such  as  Germany  and  Japan  is  at  least 
equal  to  and  sometimes  superior  to  that 
of  our  own.  They  have  the  equipment 
and  very  highly  skilled  people,  and  their 
advantage  lies  primarily  in  wages  which 
are  very  much  lower  than  those  paid  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  diflQcult  to  think  of  any  manufac- 
tured article  In  which  there  Is  any  sig- 
nificant labor  content  where  the  United 
States  can  compete.  How,  then,  do  we 
manage  to  enjoy  a  so-called  trade  sur- 
plus? It  is  primarily  because  we  are  ex- 
porting an  enormous  quantity  of  raw 
materials  and  agricultural  goods. 

I  must  take  specific  Issue  with  state- 
ments such  as :  "We  must  avoid  building 
protective  fences  around  these  weak  in- 
dustries and  aggressively  strive  to  open 
markets  for  Unes  of  production  In  which 
we  are  strongest." 

The  steel  Industry  and  all  of  the  steel 
fabricating  Industries  can  hardly  be  re- 
ferred to  as  weak.  However,  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  the  raw  mate- 
rials— Iron  ore,  coal,  limestone,  and  so 
forth — we  simply  cannot  compete  with 
Germany,  Japan  and  other  countries 
when  they  wish  to  sell  in  the  United 
States. 

One  could  go  on  and  on,  listing  various 
labor-intensive  Industries  and  seeing  the 
same  trend  developing. 

What  about  reducing  wage  costs?  Do 
you  know  of  any  Industry  which  has  suc- 
ceeded to  any  degree?  In  most  cases — es- 
pecially recently — wage  costs  have  far 
outstripped  productivity,  with  consequent 
inflation.  This  approach,  although  de- 
sirable, will  not  work. 

Like  most  free  trade  writers,  the  au- 
thor raises  the  specter  of  retaliation, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  most  other  na- 
tions now  have  much  greater  trade  bar- 
riers than  the  United  States,  and  It  is  we 
who  would  be  retaliating  and  not  vice 
versa. 

I  do  not  agree  that  Import  quotas,  like 
tariffs,  necessarily  result  In  higher  prices 
to  consumers.  Prices  can  be  held  down, 
and  often  are  determined  in  domestic 
competition,  by  the  lowest  price  seller. 
I  agree,  however,  that  tariffs  yield  reve- 
nue. 


There  Is  great  danger  that  the  spe- 
clsdty  steel  industry  of  the  United  States 
which  Is  presently  severely  depressed 
could,  within  5  years,  be  reduced  to  a 
very  limited  number  of  firms  unless  re- 
straints are  placed  on  the  rising  tide  of 
foreign  Imports.  Although  we  have  been 
talking  about  this  for  some  time.  It  Is 
now  clearly  apparent  to  all  that  we  are 
in  a  trade  war. 

It  Is  startling  to  realize  that  the  tre- 
mendous expansion  program  going  on  In 
the  Japanese  steel  industries  will  by  1975 
give  Japan  capacities  far  in  excess  of 
anything  we  are  producing  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  stainless  steel  Industry, 
Japcm  now  has  capacities  exceeding  those 
of  this  country.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
substantial  increase  in  capacity  under 
construction  in  Elurope,  suid  more  con- 
templated. I  am  not  pointing  a  finger  at 
Japan  only — their  data  are  readily  avail- 
able in  print,  and  they  are  the  largest 
importers. 

Overall  world  capacity  is  anticipated 
to  increase  27  percent  in  the  next  5  years. 
Of  even  more  importance  to  the  specialty 
steel  producers  is  the  fact  that  in  1970 
the  Japanese  Stainless  Association  esti- 
mated that  their  yearly  output  of  stain- 
less will  be  1,200,000  tons.  This  is  com- 
pared to  one  of  the  largest  production 
years  in  UJ3.  history  of  900,000  tons  of 
stainless  steel  in  1969.  In  1970,  this  was 
down  to  700,000  tons.  Further  compli- 
cating the  future  is  the  fact  that  in  1971 
another  fully  Integrated  Japanese  stain- 
less steel  plant  with  an  output  of  20,000 
tons  per  month  will  be  in  production. 

This  is  a  very  somber  picture  consider- 
ing the  present  import  situation.  In  1970, 
Imports  had  alreaidy  captured  66.5  per- 
cent of  stainless  rods,  53  percent  of  stain- 
less wire,  34  percent  of  the  stainless  sheet 
business,  and  11  percent  of  the  stainless 
bar  market.  The  experience  is  that  when 
over  50  percent  of  a  market  is  captured 
by  imports,  domestic  producers  are  ir- 
revocably Impaired  and  can  no  longer 
compete. 

That  threat  has  since  become  so  severe 
that  on  February  3,  1971,  the  Inter- 
national officers  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  their  district  direc- 
tors and  local  presidents  joined  in  a 
conference  with  management  teams  from 
32  of  our  country's  specialty  steel  com- 
panies In  Washington,  D.C.  Present  also 
at  the  conference  were  Government  rep- 
resentatives Including  the  Depautment 
of  State,  the  Commerce  and  Labor  De- 
partments, and  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Last  July,  I  made  the  categorical  state- 
ment that  we  were  in  a  trade  war.  That 
war  has  now  become  so  Intensified  that 
it  is  having  dire  consequences  for  all 
stainless  and  tool  steel,  low  aUoy  steel 
and  tubuleo-  steel  producers  In  this 
country. 

The  earnings  reports  bear  this  out. 

Many  companies  showed  losses  for 
1970,  others  marked  reduction  In 
profits — some  In  the  noagnitude  of  a  34- 
to  200 -percent  drop  from  their  previous 
earnings  levels. 

Crucible,  of  course.  Is  a  major  producer 
of  stainless,  so  that  most  of  the  data  I 
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will  present  to  you  directly  reflects 
our  markets. 

The  effect  of  the  rising  tide  of  imports 
is  felt  not  just  on  the  volume  of  sal4s — 
imports  also  reduce  price  structures  |ind 
weaken  the  ability  of  American  pro- 
ducers to  survive  in  an  already  troubled 
market.  j 

Imports  affect  our  ability  to  proTide 
Jobs,  our  ability  to  expand  our  facilities, 
our  ability  to  carry  out  our  obligaiion 
to  be  good  citizens  and  support  com- 
munity projects. 

I  think  you  realize  the  need  [for 
corrective  action,  so  that  the  stainless 
and  tool  steel  industry  does  not  fall  by 
the  wayside,  as  did  many  Amerttian 
producers  of  pottery,  radios,  electronic 
equipment,  watches,  shoes,  textiles,  find 
utensils. 

The  effect  of  foreign  imports  I  of 
specialty  steel  first  became  apparent  in 

1968.  Through  the  efforts  of  our  (Con- 
gress, and  negotiated  by  our  State 
Department,  a  voluntary  agreement  ^as 
concluded  with  the  European  coal  pnd 
steel  community  and  the  Japanese  Steel 
producers.  This  agreement  called  for  a 
reduction  of  approximately  22  percent 
In  tons  of  all  steel  imports  shipped  Into 
the  United  States  in  1969— from  18  iiil- 
lion  tons  to  a  level  of  14  million  tonfe  in 

1969.  ^ 

This  agreement  was  to  taae  |nto 
consideration  existing  product  mi's,  und 
geographical  location.  The  language  of 
the  agreement  read: 

During  this  period,  Japan  wUl  try  net  to 
change  greatly  the  product  mix  and  dlitri- 
butlon  as  compared  with  the  present. 

Subsequently,  it  was  agreed  'hat 
increases  of  5  percent  over  rollback  levels 
of  each  preceding  year  would  be  alloi  7ed. 

I  have  statistics  that  show  actual 
totals  of  all  imported  steel  from  196«  to 

1970.  It  shows  the  rapid  growth  in  tons 
to  the  peak  of  18  million  tons,  the  reduc- 
tion to  14  million  tons  and  the  further 
decline  to  13,363,000  tons  in  1970. 

You  can  readily  see  the  change  in!  the 
dollar  value  of  imports,  reflecting  '  the 
switch  to  large  tonnages  of  stainless,  tool 
steels,  and  other  specialty  steels  with  a 
higher  cost  per  ton.  I  want  to  Intellect 
here  that  in  1969.  specialty  steel  produc- 
tion in  this  country  was  only  1.1  pertent 
of  total  steel  tonnage,  but  represented 
7  percent  of  the  dollar  volume  of  s^les. 

The  fact  is  that  the  foreign  produ 
did  not  live  up  to  the  agreement  s 
applied  to  product  mix. 

Chart  No.  2.  which  I  will  includ 
the  end  of  my  remarks,  shows  that  [im- 
ports represented  only  eight-tenth*  of 
1  percent  of  our  domestic  market  in  l958 
but  had  increased  to  21  percent  in  1970. 

Statistics  illustrate  all  stainless  jand 
tool  steel  imports  from  1964  to  1970^  ex- 
clusive of  ingots,  blooms,  billets,  land 
slabs.  A  large  portion  of  these,  of  course. 
are  converted  in  the  United  States  Into 
semifinished  products  and  are  shli>ped 
back  to  the  country  of  origin.  So,  Ihey 
are  excluded  from  the  data  on  this  chart. 

There  was  no  major  reduction  of 'im- 
ports of  stainless  in  1969  although  over- 
all steel  Imports  dropped  to  the  agreed- 
up>on  level — ^thls  in  spite  of  world^de 
limited  nickel  supply. 
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It  is  important  to  understand  that 
specialty  steels  are  products  requiring 
much  higher  inputs  of  manpower  than 
basic  steels.  Specialty  steels  are  melted 
in  electric  furnaces  and  vacuum  fur- 
naces; they  require  special  equipment  to 
process;  they  call  for  a  much  higher 
degree  of  technology.  (3enerally,  man- 
hours  in  specialty  steel  are  six  to  eight 
times  the  manpower  required  for  carbon 
steel. 

On  the  average,  labor  costs  account 
for  40  percent  of  every  sales  dollar.  These 
costs  can  range  from  $350  to  $4,000  per 
ton  of  product. 

As  such,  stainless  and  tool  steels  are 
abnormally  vulnerable  to  import  com- 
petition. In  the  United  States,  the  effect 
of  high  labor  costs  in  these  products 
cannot  be  overcome  through  belt-tight- 
ening and  capital  investment  alone. 

As  an  illustration,  table  No.  1  shows 
the  labor  cost  as  of  1967  between  the 
United  States  and  various  competitors 
in  the  steel  industry.  Although  there 
have  been  wage  increases  of  substantial 
magnitude  in  foreign  countries,  it  had 
been  hoped  that  their  catching  up  in 
costs  of  living  and  inflationary  cycle 
would  bring  them  closer  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Unfortimately,  our  gal- 
loping inflationary  wage  levels  have  not 
made  this  so.  Wage  increases  are  well  in 
excess  of  increases  in  productivity.  You 
will  see  for  example  in  1967  the  differ- 
ence between  United  States  and  Japa- 
nese wages  was  $3.54 — increased  to  $3.88 
in  1970— with  West  Germany,  $2.79— 
increased  to  $3.13  in  1970 — and  with 
France.  $3.11.  In  1970,  U.S.  employment 
cost  was  $5.68  per  hour  versus  $5,375 
per  hour  in  1969,  $5.03  in  1968,  and  $4,758 
in  1967. 

As  Roger  Ahlbrandt.  president  of  Al- 
legheny Ludlum  Industries,  said  at  the 
Washington  conference: 

Price,  and  price  alone,  Is  the  basic  reason 
foreign  steels  undersell  domestic  steel  15  to 
20%   here  In  the  United  States. 

Let  us  look  further  at  what  this  surge 
in  imports  means  to  us.  Statistlco  show 
from  1958  to  1970.  In  1958,  three-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  domestic  market  was 
imported  steel,  as  compared  to  34  per- 
cent in  1970.  I  have  statistics  that  show 
a  more  detailed  look  at  this  increase. 
Here,  a  marked  reduction  in  domestic 
shipments  can  be  seen,  and  the  marked 
increase  in  Imported  tons  is  readily  ap- 
parent. Only  the  nickel  shortage  in  1969 
temporarily  halted  the  increase  in  im- 
ports. 

Statistics  Illustrate  hot  and  cold  rolled 
imports  show  this  growth  factor  even 
more  clearly. 

How  do  these  flgiires  compare  with 
the  agreed-on  voluntary  limitations? 

In  1968,  imports  of  stainless  and  tool 
steels  totaled  141,645  tons.  In  1969,  under 
the  agreement,  there  should  have  been  a 
22-percent  reduction.  Actually,  foreign 
producers  exceeded  their  quota  by  27 
percent.  In  1970,  the  quota  was  exceeded 
by  39  percent. 

In  Imports  of  cold  rolled  sheets,  quotas 
were  exceeded  by  16  percent  in  1969.  by 
34  percent  in  1970. 

Hot  and  cold  rolled  sheet  and  strip— 
the  quotas  in  1969  were  exceeded  by  35 


percent,  In  1970  by  51  percent,  as  the 
statistics  show. 

I  also  have  statistics  that  show  im- 
ports of  stainless  steel  by  country  of 
origin.  Prom  1964  to  1970,  Japan  In- 
creased its  imports  by  56  percent.  If  we 
excluded  the  categories  of  ingots,  blooms, 
billets,  and  slabs — mostly  from  Canada 
for  conversion — of  course,  this  percent- 
age figure  would  be  much  greater. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  other  items.  Im- 
ports have  already  captured  66.5  percent 
of  stainless  rods,  53  percent  of  stainless 
wire,  and  11  percent  of  the  stainless  bar 
business.  Statistics  show  what  the  effect 
has  been  on  tool  steels.  Here  it  can  be 
seen  that  imports  have  gone  from  8.3 
percent  In  1964  to  16.9  percent  in  1970. 

Another  area  of  particular  concern  is 
seamless  stainless  and  heat  tubular  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  welded  stainless  tubular 
products. 

For  seamless  stainless  tube,  current 
domestic  production  is  about  18,000  tons 
per  year.  In  1970,  imports  were  about 
6,400  tons,  or  35  percent  of  the  domestic 
production.  In  welded  stainless  tubular 
products,  production  in  the  size  range 
of  three-eighths  inch  through  4.5  inch  in 
diameter  in  1970  was  about  28,000  tons. 
Imports  in  1970  were  about  4,600  tons, 
or  over  16  percent  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. This  is  about  double  the  imports  of 
1968.  as  the  figures  will  show. 

The  facts  of  life  are  that  steel  technol- 
ogy and  worldwide  availability  are  such 
that,  w^th  the  exception  of  a  few  exotic 
grades  of  steel,  the  basis  for  competition 
is  price  and  price  alone. 

In  this  specialty  steel  industry,  we  can 
estimate  that  payrolls  are  on  an  an- 
nualized basis  of  $400  million  and  pur- 
chases of  raw  materials  and  supplies  are 
in  the  magnitude  of  over  $600  million  a 
year.  Of  course,  the  effect  on  suppliers 
and  subsidiary  firms  siKh  as  machine 
shops,  fabricators,  and  transportation 
Is  manifold  more  than  this  cost.  Other 
specialty  steel  producers  Include:  United 
States  Steel.  Armco.  Allegheny  Ludlum, 
Carpenter  Steel,  Cyclops  Corp.,  Latrobe 
Steel,  Vasco  Steel,  Jessop,  Washington 
Steel.  Sharon  Steel.  Joslsm.  Ingersoll. 
Eastern.  Babcock  &  Wilcox.  Bethlehem, 
Braebum,  Columbia  Tool  Steel,  Jones  ft 
Laughlin,  McLouth,  and  Republic.  These 
firms  employ  many  thousands  of  people. 
In  Pennsylvania,  whole  communities 
like  Midland.  Brackenridge,  Latrobe, 
and  Washington  are  dependent  upon 
this  industry. 

I  suggest  that  our  Government's  policy 
on  reciprocal  trade  was  designed  for  cir- 
cumstances that  no  longer  exist. 

We  live  in  a  different  world  than  we 
did  a  few  years  ago.  Then  we  were  rich 
in  resources  and  our  technology  was  far 
ahead  of  other  nations  so  that  we  could 
afford  our  higher  labor  costs.  Free  trade 
and  no  tariff  barriers  or  quotas  were 
distinctly  to  our  advantage  then.  Our 
exports  exceeded  our  Imports.  Condi- 
tions have  changed  slowly,  but  drastical- 
ly. We  are  now  an  importer  of  most  of 
our  needed  minerals.  We  are  short  on 
energy  sources — gas,  oil,  high  grade 
coal,  and  electricity. 

Massive  infusion  of  American  dollars 
and  technical  know-how  have  made  the 
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industries  of  the  overseas  producers  and 
combinations  of  producers  equal  or  su- 
perior to  our  own.  It  Is  time  we  thought 
in  terms  of  protecting  our  employees  and 
our  industries,  stockholders,  and  tax- 
payers before  it  is  too  late. 

To  be  effective  for  the  specialty  steel 
IndUBtry,  Import  restrictions  must  be 
by  "product  form"  and  limited  to  dol- 
lar amount  rather  than  tons.  We  are 
asking  for  a  system  of  voluntary  re- 
straints limiting  specialty  steel  imports 
to  10  percent  of  the  domestic  market 
in  each  product  form.  Our  foreign 
friends  have  no  compunctions  about 
restricting,  limiting,  or  prohibiting  our 
exporting  to  their  countries. 

As  you  know,  U.S.  producers  pay  full 
Income  taxes,  receive  no  export  rebate, 
do  not  benefit  from  loans  to  cover  the 
cost  of  extending  credit,  do  not  receive 
low-cost  capital  equipment  loans  or 
rapid  depreciation  allowances.  In  some 
foreign  nations — Japan  is  a  good  ex- 
jimpie — the  steel  Industry  receives  actual 
subsidies  from  Government.  Their  ex- 
pansion into  the  world  market  Is  a 
Joint  effort — cartel — of  the  Japanese 
Government  and  Japanese  business.  The 
European  Community  Market  provides 
protected  markets  for  its  member  coim- 
tries.  We  are  not  a  member  and  many 
markets  are  closed  to  us.  A  vast  number 
of  industries  now  demanding  full  ac- 
cess—and getting  it — to  American  mar- 
kets were  created  by  U.S.  loans  or  out- 
right gifts  for  which  we  are  still  paying 
taxes.  We  as  American  taxpayers  are 
bearing  the  expense  of  defending  other 
countries.  In  the  case  of  Japan,  this  Is 
around  80  percent.  Our  workers  are  also 
paying  substantial  income  taxes  for  the 
defense  of  Europe. 

Many  knowledgeable  pec^le  in  oiu*  In- 
dustry believe  that,  although  great  ef- 
forts are  being  undertaken  to  obtain  ad- 
herance  to  the  voluntary  agreement  In 
Its  third  and  last  year,  Japanese  and 
European  producers  will  not  make  any 
changes  in  their  prtictices  unless  they 
are  forced  to  do  so.  All  their  marketing 
efforts  today  Indicate  that  they  will  put 
their  emphasis  on  an  Increase  In  selling 
effectiveness  and  a  decrease  in  their 
pricing. 

Joseph  P.  Molony,  vice  president  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  has  put 
forth  a  three-point  program  at  the 
meeting  In  Wsishington  which  I  think 
deserves  our  close  attention  and  support. 

Mr.  Molony  advocates  a  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  voluntary  agre«nent  In  Its 
third  year;  he  recommends  an  extension 
but  also  an  improvement  of  the  agree- 
ment for  another  2  years;  and  third. 
he  proposes  that  legislative  quotas  be 
Imposed  If  the  volimtary  agreement  is 
not  extended. 

I  might  say  that  Mr.  Molony's  program 
was  completely  endorsed  by  all  manage- 
ment and  union  representatives  at  the 
Washington  conference. 

An  aggressive,  expansionist  policy  car- 
ried out  by  Japan  and  the  European 
steel  community  countries  now  threat- 
ens the  very  existence  of  an  Industry 
vital  to  our  national  security  If  allowed 
to  continue  unabated  with  controls  or 
duties. 


It  is  better  to  practice  preventive  medi- 
cine now  rather  than  resuscitate  a  dead 
patient.  Many  Members  of  C<Migress 
think  so.  the  unions  think  so  and  indus- 
try thinks  so.  It  is  hopeful  that  the 
executive  branch  of  our  government 
will  insist  on  the  necessary  action  and 
that  legislative  quotas  will  be  made  by 
Congress.  Free  trade  must  be  fair  trade. 

I  include  the  following  table: 

TOTAL  STAINLESS  (INDUSTRY  DATA) 


Imports  as  a 

Estimated 

peitent  of 

Exports 
(tons) 

imports 
(tons) 

domesttc 

market 

1958 

H.740 

3. 705 

0.8 

1959 

17.666 

6,925 

1.1 

1960 

41,281 

14,081 

2.6 

1961 

32,974 

12,577 

2.3 

1962 

37,737 

27,102 

4.4 

1963 

61,588 

55.589 

8.5 

1964 

75.  554 

79,352 

10.2 

1965 

55,008 

112,868 

12.0 

1966 

55.777 

135.327 

13.4 

1967... 

65.771 

149,321 

16.2 

1968 

51,363 

171,871 

18.3 

1969 

41,323 

182, 224 

17.3 

1970  (esUmit«d) 

47,813 

178,885 

21.2 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  AISI. 

Someone  tell  me  in  this  day  and  age 
which  lines  of  production  we  are  strong- 
est In.  The  steel  Industry  and  all  of  the 
steel  fabricating  industries  can  hardly 
be  referred  to  as  weak  organizations,  as 
weak  Industries.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  the  raw  materials,  Iron 
ore.  coal,  limestone,  and  so  forth,  we  can- 
not compete  with  Germany,  Japan,  suid 
other  countries  when  they  wish  to  sell 
in  the  United  States.  The  only  limit  to 
the  Importations  Into  this  country  Is  the 
limit  of  other  countries  to  produce.  Noth- 
ing else  holds  them  back,  and  as  fast  as 
they  are  able  to  produce  they  find  a  ready 
market  in  the  United  States,  One  coiild 
go  on  and  on. 

What  about  reducing  wage  costs,  we 
are  told?  Do  you  know  of  any  industry 
which  has  succeeded  to  any  degree,  and 
in  most  cases  especially  recently,  in  re- 
ducing wage  costs.  Wage  costs  have  very 
far  outstripped  any  other  area  or  period 
In  the  history  of  this  country  because 
of  toe  fact  toat  living  costs  have 
gone  up,  not  primarily  because  of  wages 
which,  perhaps,  contribute  to  it,  but 
wages  usually  follow  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing but  do  not  Induce  it. 

Like  most  free  traders,  of  course,  they 
always  fall  back  on  the  old,  old  cliche, 
"How  can  we  exist  In  a  world  isolated 
from  toe  rest  of  the  world?" 

We  are  not  asking  for  Isolation.  We 
are  not  asking  that  we  be  set  aside  as  a 
people  of  our  own.  But,  we  are  refusing 
to  participate,  and  this  individutd  Is  re- 
fusing to  participate  any  longer  in  a  pro- 
gram of  affluency  for  the  American  peo- 
ple In  the  matter  of  toe  provision  of  goods 
and  production  of  goods  for  toeir  use 
from  people  toat  are  enslaved  all  over  toe 
world,  at  wages  that  were  never  paid  In 
toe  balmiest  days  of  wage  exploitation 
In  the  United  States. 

I  just  came  from  a  foreign  country  3 
weeks  ago,  and  I  found  toere  a  plant 
producing  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica a  product  that  is  more  American 
toan  anytoing  you  can  think  of — base- 


balls for  the  recreational  and  playground 
leagues  that  play  throughout  toe  United 
States.  They  were  paying  toe  workers  in 
that  factory  $1  a  day  for  men  and  70 
cents  a  day  for  women,  and  toe  women 
had  to  hand-sew  40  major  league  base- 
balls an  hour. 

Who  were  toese  workers?  I  wUl  tell 
you  who  they  were — toey  were  toe  de- 
scendants of  slaves  that  we  bought  from 
soutoem  plantations  In  an  attempt  be- 
fore toe  C:ivll  War  to  send  out  of  this 
coimtry  toe  slaves  that  had  been  brought 
into  it  by  buying  toem  from  toe  planta- 
tions In  toe  Souto,  and  sending  them  to 
this  country.  They  have  now  populated 
that  nation. 

Here  we  au:e,  we  who  destroyed  slavery 
In  America,  and  rightfully  so,  providing 
for  ourselves  toe  labors  of  toese  same 
slaves  today  wltoout  blinking  an  eye, 
witoout  standing  up  once  and  saying  In 
fairness,  "What  has  gone  wrong?  Where 
are  we?  What  has  happened  to  us?" 

There  is  not  a  line  of  endeavor  from 
the  largest  manufactured  product  and 
production  facility  to  toe  weakest  In  tois 
entire  country  that  is  not  hit  by  this 
scourge  of  imports  from  foreign  low-wage 
industries. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  toe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  my  codleague 
from  Permsylvanla. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  famil- 
iar wlto  what  the  gentleman  Is  speak- 
ing of.  and  would  the  gentleman  tell  us 
what  those  baseballs  were  sold  for  in  toat 
coimtry.  and  also  In  this  country? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  understand  that  toey 
sell  for  $3.75  apiece  here.  I  bought  one 
on  toe  open  market  down  In  this  little 
country  at  a  gift  shop  for  25  cents. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  furtoer? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  furtoer  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  What  Is  the  average 
wage  for  the  workers  who  produce  toose 
baseballs? 

Mr.  DENT.  First  I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  little  history.  When  I  was  a  young 
man  in  toe  U.S.  Marine  Air  Corps  I 
served  2  years  In  this  coimtry  I  spoke 
about,  and  at  that  time  they  were  paying 
labor  a  gourde,  which  was  their  dollar, 
which  had  a  value  of  20  cents  American 
money,  and  that  Is  still  toe  value  of  a 
gourde  today.  We  employed  toese  people 
at  the  air  base,  smd  paid  them  40  cents, 
or  2  gourdes  a  day.  However,  the  top 
wages  were  anywhere  from  3  to  4  gourdes, 
and  the  top  wages  today  are  4  to  5 
gourdes  for  men. 

I  stayed  in  a  hotel  toere,  and  my  bill 
was  something  like  $32  a  night,  and  toey 
were  paying  the  help  $1  a  day  for  the 
men  and  80  cents  a  day  for  toe  women. 
If  one  hotel  room  was  rented  for  one 
night  It  paid  the  entire  wages  for  toe 
whole  kit  and  caboodle  of  aJl  of  toe  help 
they  had  In  the  place. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  toe 
gentleman  yield  furtoer? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  furtoer  to  toe  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Is  toe  gentleman  mak- 
ing the  point,  then,  that  the  workers  are 
now  getting  gored  by  toe  gourde? 
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Mr.  DENT.  They  are  getting  gored!  by 
the  gourde.  For  30  years  the  glass  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  complained  to 
Congress  because  of  the  impact  on  their 
particular  Industry  of  cheap  imports.  For 
30  years  the  glass  Industry  appealed 
through  the  Tariff  Commission  of  the 
United  States  for  relief,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress.  For  30  ye(ars 
not  one  word  of  help  or  encouragempnt 
was  given  to  the  glass  industry.  For  30 
years  not  one  bit  of  help  came  from  this 
Congress  or  any  other  Congress,  and  pot 
one  bit  of  help  from  any  President,  or  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

Finally,  after  closing  down  some  36 
of  the  41  glass  plants  in  America,  I  read 
where  the  Tariff  Commission  has  finally 
found  that  American  glass  producers  are 
being  injured  by  Japanese  glass  imports. 
However,  this  notification  came  too  late. 
That  is  Just  one  instance. 

In  Laconia,  N.H.,  the  New  Hampsljire 
Ball  Bearing  Co.  said  that  100  worl^rs 
woiild  lose  their  Jobs  permanently  a^  a 
result  of  the  plant  shutting  down.  And 
this  ball  bearing  company  has  been 'up 
In  New  Hampshire  since  time  in- 
memorlal.  • 

They  have  complained  and  asked  for 
relief  from  the  Tariff  Commission  Ttils 
Is  the  Irony  of  it — a  White  Hoiise  deci- 
sion to  provide  protection  to  this  Amer- 
ican miniature  ball  bearing  Industry 
which  was  announced  last  week  ca^ne 
too  late,  with  too  little.  ; 

Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  maintain 
the  workers  and  their  families  on  wel- 
fare? You  hear  of  the  cost  of  welfare. 
We,  in  the  Congress,  are  hounded  ev^ 
day  by  demands  that  we  cut  out  welfare. 
What  do  you  do  with  the  families  of 
those  100  p€<H)le?  Their  Jobs  have  b«en 
taken  by  foreign  workers.  I  say  this  coun- 
try cannot  survive  and  it  will  not  s^- 
vlve.  The  things  I  said  10  years  ago  wfere 
laughed  at  and,  yet,  not  one  has  failed 
to  come  true.  Even  the  worst  predictions 
I  made  were  not  even  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  havoc  that  has  been  created '  In 
America  by  excessive  Imports. 

Mr.    BURKE   of   Massachusetts. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
tingulshed  gentleman  from  Massac! 
setts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts. 
I^>eaker,  I  want  to  associate  myself 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  when  he  was 
pointing  out  where  baseballs  for  Amer- 
icsms  6u-e  being  manufactured  today.! 

I  would  also  for  the  edification  of  ihe 
Members  here  Inform  them  that  iou 
cannot  buy  an  American-made  baseball 
glove  In  the  market  today.  I  have  looted 
through  many  of  the  stores  In  this  Na- 
tion and  I  fall  to  find  any  baseball  glomes 
being  manufactured  In  our  country  to- 
day. 

When  the  gentleman  Is  talking  of 
wages  In  Korea — the  average  wage  of  a 
male  worker  In  the  shoe  factories  and 
In  the  textile  factories  and  the  electronic 
firms,  is  10  centa  sm  hour  for  male 
workers. 

The  average  wage  of  a  female  worker 
Is  7  cents  an  hour. 

The  average  wage  for  a  10-year-bld 
child — and  they  have  them  standing  on 
boxes  there  working,  is  6  cents  an  hour. 


These  plants  In  Japan,  the  manufac- 
turing industries  in  Japan  today,  are  now 
building  factories  in  Taiwsm  and  Korea. 
They  will  not  allow  those  goods  to  come 
Into  Japan,  but  they  are  manufacturing 
them  there  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  low  tariffs  in  this  country  and  they 
are  glutting  our  markets  with  all  of  these 
goods  and  creating  high  unemployment 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
been  in  the  vanguard  fighting  and  bring- 
ing the  attention  of  this  Nation  to  this 
great  problem.  He  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  his  fine  statement  here  today. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  take  too  long 
because  we  have  others  who  are  in- 
terested and  who  want  to  take  part  in  this 
discussion. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  a  very  serious 
matter  that  faces  us  now.  Ii  we  can  con- 
vince the  Congress  and  if  we  can  con- 
vince the  President  by  executive  order  or 
the  Congress  by  action  on  this  floor  leg- 
islatively, then  we  can  save  this  indus- 
try I  am  talking  about.  But,  if  we  cannot 
convince  them,  believe  me  when  I  say 
here  today  that  this  Nation  will  be  in- 
capable of  having  any  kind  of  economic 
prosperity  industrially  and  in  time  of  war 
we  could  no  longer  stave  off  defeat  than  a 
man  can  fly  to  the  moon  on  a  paper  kite. 
This  industry  is  the  basic  industry  of  all 
manufacturing  in  this  line — heavy,  in- 
termediate, soft  goods,  hard  goods  or 
whatever  you  want  to  talk  about — the 
tool  steel  Industry  of  the  United  States — 
the  special  steel  Industry  is  the  basic  in- 
gredient for  an  industrial  complex  to 
survive  in  any  business  or  war. 

Let  me  show  you  what  has  happened  in 
2  short  years.  In  1969  the  specialty  steel 
imported  into  the  United  States  was  1.1 
percent  of  American  consiunptlon. 

In  1971  the  specialty  steel  industry  was 
impacted  by  nearly  71  percent. 

Today  by  the  end  of  this  year,  three 
companies  I  know  of,  and  I  will  not  men- 
tion their  names  because  I  do  not  want  to 
start  a  wave  of  stock  selling  that  may 
shove  them  down  the  drain  before  their 
time  comes — by  the  end  of  this  year 
three  major  tool  steel  companies  wiU  go 
out  of  business  unless  we  do  something 
now — right  now — and  not  tomorrow. 

Let  me  show  you  why  this  is  so.  The 
differences  between  the  wages  of  a  steel 
worker  in  Japan  and  they  are  Isurgest  and 
most  destructive  competitors — the  dif- 
ference between  the  Japanese  wage  and 
the  American  wage  including  fringe 
benefits  is  $4.20  an  hour.  Just  using  the 
$4  flgmre  in  order  to  make  our  arithmetic 
very  easily  understood — it  takes  6,000 
men  to  produce  1  million  tons  of  ordinary 
carbon  steel. 

It  takes  13,000  men  to  produce  1  mil- 
lion tons  of  tool  steel,  specialty  steel.  So 
using  just  the  figures  for  carbon  steel, 
which  is  the  lowest  cost  steel,  6,000  men 
working  at  $4  an  hour  differential  re- 
sxilts  in  $24,000  in  one  day.  I  used  the 
figure  $3.80,  and  It  comes  out  to  $48  mil- 
lion a  year,  which  represents  the  differ- 
ence in  wages  paid  In  Japan  and  the 
wages  paid  in  America  to  steelworkers. 
Because  of  the  difference  between  steel 
imports  and  steel  exports.  146.000  Ameri- 


cans were  out  of  work  last  year  in  the 
steel  mills. 

For  every  American  worker  who  loses 
his  Job  in  production,  three  other  work- 
ers— in  Government,  in  service  industry, 
in  education,  in  the  professions,  and  in 
the  nonproduction  industries — lose  their 
Jobs.  So  Instead  of  having  140,000  work- 
ers out  of  work  because  of  steel  imports 
alone  in  this  country,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  having  560,000  workers 
put  out  of  work  by  the  imports  of  steel 
alone. 

Let  us  talk  about  ceramics.  Ninety- 
three  percent  of  all  tableware  you  put  on 
your  table  is  imported.  Sixty-eight  per- 
cent of  all  the  beautiful  plywood  they 
sell  throughout  the  country  for  home  and 
institutional  decorations  all  over  the 
country  is  imported. 

My  friend  from  Massachusetts  has 
spoken  about  the  shoe  industry.  In  the 
months  of  January  and  February  there 
were  28  million  more  pairs  of  shoes  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  than  there 
were  last  year  in  January  and  February. 
By  the  end  of  this  year,  every  man, 
woman  and  child  can  be  fitted  with  three 
pairs  of  imported  shoes. 

Now,  it  is  all  right  for  us  to  say,  "Well, 
we  have  got  to  live  with  our  neighbors." 
We  want  to  live  with  our  neighbors,  but 
they  have  got  to  learn  one  thing.  The 
basis  of  America's  growth,  the  basis  of 
the  afSuency  of  this  society,  the  basis  of 
the  greatness  of  our  entire  concept  of  a 
democracy  has  been  the  fact  that  we 
recognize  that  along  with  high  produc- 
tion there  had  to  be  high  consumption, 
and  the  only  way  you  can  get  high  con- 
sumption is  to  pay  wages. 

These  countries  can  produce.  They 
have  the  same  facilities  we  do.  They  have 
the  same  kind  of  people  we  have.  There  is 
no  question  of  their  productivity  per  man. 
But  they  cannot  consume.  How  can  you 
expect  the  steelworker  In  Japan  to  con- 
sume the  goods  that  a  steelworker  In 
America  consumes? 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of 
American  labor.  I  came  from  labor.  When 
a  man  making  $5.20  an  hour  stands  up 
and  demands  the  right  to  buy  a  shirt 
made  by  a  Hong  Kong  worker  who  is 
paid  17  cents  to  19  cents  an  hour,  he  is 
not  hcmest,  he  is  not  fair,  because  the 
shirt  worker  in  America  making  $2.40  an 
hour  is  entitled  to  a  living  in  this  coimtry. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  owe  you  a  living. 
I  do  not  say  the  country  owes  me  a  living. 
But  it  is  my  concept  the  country  owes  me 
an  opportunity  and  every  other  person  in 
this  country  willing  to  work  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work. 

To  show  you  the  Inconsistency  of  the 
thinking  of  free  traders,  free  traders  will 
march  up  here  and  be  the  first  to  vote 
against  opening  up  immigration.  They  do 
not  want  to  open  up  immigration  be- 
cause, you  see,  if  we  let  too  many  people 
come  into  the  country,  there  will  be  too 
many  persons  looking  for  jobs,  and  they 
will  take  the  Jobs  of  our  American  citi- 
zens. 

What  is  the  difference?  What  is  the 
practical  difference  in  this  economy?  If 
you  do  not  allow  a  foreign  worker  to 
come  Into  the  coimtry  to  take  your  job, 
then  why  do  you  allow  the  product  he 
makes  over  there  to  come  into  this  coun- 
try, in  turn,  takes  your  job  ansrway? 
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I  say  in  a  final  warning — and  I  say 
this  to  you,  my  colleagues,  who  are  sit- 
ting here  tonight,  and  there  are  darned 
few  of  you  sitting  here — I  say  most  of 
you  are  in  sympathy  with  this  program 
Mid  are  in  accord  with  my  argument.  But 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  unless  we  do 
something,  the  question  of  Vietnam  will 
fade  off  into  the  shadows. 

The  question  of  our  economic  well- 
being  will  fade  off  into  the  shadows.  The 
thing  that  will  become  the  prime  issue  in 
the  American  Nation  will  be  the  ques- 
tion of  jobs.  Nothing  takes  the  place  of 
jobs. 

If  I  could,  I  would  enlist  the  young 
people  in  this  country  to  change  the  di- 
rection they  are  flowing  into  and  start 
worrying  about  their  future.  We  are  too 
old  to  worry  about  it.  My  futiu-e  is  be- 
hind me.  Whatever  I  have  been  able  to 
achieve  I  have  achieved.  Whatever  I  hope 
to  do  will  be  now  an  anticlimax. 

Ihis  much  I  know,  and  I  know  it  as 
sincerely  as  I  am  standing  on  this  floor 
today,  that  we  have  more  unemployment 
as  such,  we  have  more  people  today  who 
are  doing  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way 
(rf  creating  or  giving  services  or  pro- 
ducing goods,  than  we  have  had  at  any 
time  in  our  history. 

We  talked  about  Hoover.  I  talked  plen- 
ty about  him.  I  happened  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat, and  I  nailed  across  his  back  all  the 
crosses  I  could  during  the  depression, 
because  I  was  a  young  man  looking  for  a 
Job,  a  young  man  with  a  family.  But  I 
want  to  say  to  aU  of  you,  I  apologize  to 
Mr.  Hoover.  He  was  a  great  manager 
compared  to  what  we  have  today. 

You  see,  he  had  this  situation:  Every- 
body who  could  breathe,  everybody  could 
walk,  was  counted  as  unemployed  if  he 
did  not  have  a  job.  So  he  had  a  terrible 
unemployment  situation.  But  he  did  not 
have  13  million  people  drawing  relief.  He 
did  not  have  11  million  people  being  fed 
through  the  military  services.  He  did  not 
have  26  million  people  on  social  security, 
receiving  social  security  pasonents.  He 
did  not  have  10.8  million  other  workers 
working  in  the  various  governments  un- 
der civil  service,  with  guaranteed  jobs 
and  guaranteed  income.  He  did  not  have 
all  of  these  things. 

If  he  were  alive  today,  if  he  had  the 
same  conditions  and  the  same  laws  and 
the  same  lack  of  supporting  props  in 
Government  that  he  had  then,  the  un- 
employment In  this  country  would  be  so 
great  that  there  would  not  be  any  apples 
to  sell,  because  people  woiild  be  stesillng 
them. 

I  want  to  say  to  all  of  you,  in  wlte  of 
everything  we  have  tried  to  say  for  10 
years,  I  am  ^rald  that  what  my  father 
tald  to  me  when  I  was  a  young  boy  Is 
true.  I  told  him  about  something  that 
happened  at  Harrisburg  when  I  was  in 
the  senate,  and  I  said  I  was  amazed  by 
it,  because  the  man  who  promoted  the 
Mea  was  a  great  educated  man,  and  he 
had  all  kinds  of  degrees.  My  dad  said, 
'You  know,  son,  one  of  these  days  you 
ve  going  to  learn  when  schools  are  too 
free  people  get  pretty  darned  dumb." 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem&n 
from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  OAYDOS.  I  should  like  to  Join  my 
good  colleague,  who  joined  me  in  visiting 
Midland  and  the  coal  industry  and  the 
Crucible  Steel  plant.  It  is  important  that 
he  not  overlook  what  we  foimd.  I  am 
calling  my  colleague's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  Indisputable  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  a  50,000  Job  loss 
in  the  specialty  tool  Industry  since  1966. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  believe  we  also  had 
very  clear  evidence  regarding  the  stain- 
less steel  rod  portion  of  specialty  steel, 
and  my  colleague  could  expand  on  that. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  came  about  because  of 
our  State  Department,  which,  of  course, 
nms  everything.  It  is  the  supervisory 
supercargo  of  our  Government,  running 
the  war,  telling  when  to  bomb  Vietnam  or 
not  to  bomb  Vietnam,  telling  when  to  pull 
the  fellows  out  or  when  to  put  them  in, 
telling  them  when  to  ship  something 
out  and  when  to  ship  something  in.  The 
State  Department  is  becoming  a  super- 
cargo department  nmning  everything  In 
the  country. 

They  negotiated  a  deal.  They  let  the 
steelworkers  sit  down  aroimd  the  table 
for  a  couple  of  days,  and  they  negotiated 
a  deal  «ith  the  Japanese  and  said,  "Look, 
you  are  up  to  18  million  tons  of  imports 
of  steel  to  this  country.  If  you  do  not 
come  to  a  voluntary  agreement  Congress 
is  going  to  do  something  about  it." 

The  Japanese  knew  we  could  not  do 
anything  about  it.  We  are  impotent  when 
it  comes  to  that,  in  that  particular  phase. 
In  trade.  We  could  not  do  anything  about 
it.  But  they  decided  to  go  along. 

Any  time  you  find  a  Japanese  who  does 
not  have  a  camera  around  his  neck  or  an 
ace  up  his  sleeve,  he  is  a  faker;  he  Is  not 
a  Japanese,  but  maybe  a  Korean. 

They  went  along  and  signed  the  agree- 
ment for  the  voluntary  cutback,  and 
went  to  14  million  tons  of  steel.  They 
did.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  they  did. 
They  were  bringing  in  at  that  time  ton- 
nages of  carbon  steel,  which  Is  the  low- 
est priced  steel  that  there  Is. 

Then  In  the  next  3  years  they  shifted 
the  mix  of  their  exports  to  the  United 
States  into  specialty  steels  which  sell  for 
dollars  a  pound  compared  to  dollars  a 
ton,  and  they  succeeded  In  getting  al- 
most 50  percent  more  money  for  less  steel 
because  they  shipped  in  the  high-priced 
steel. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Are  you  saying,  then, 
that  the  voluntary  arrangement  which 
has  been  in  effect  in  this  country  with 
Japan  and  with  some  of  the  common 
bloc  countries  since  1968  is  not  working 
and  is  a  farce? 

Mr.  DENT.  It  was  a  farce  when  it 
started  and  it  continues  to  be  a  farce, 
and  if  they  sign  another  one,  that  will 
continue  to  be  a  farce. 

The  cotton  agreement  was  also  a  farce. 
For  instance,  it  said  that  they  would  ship 
only  so  many  biUions  of  yards  of  cotton 
textiles  Into  the  United  States,  but  the 
Japanese  very  cleverly  covenanted  them. 
Here  is  what  they  said.  They  said  that 
any  product  that  wUl  come  under  the 
limit  imposed  by  this  treaty  between  thia 


and  other  nations,  including  Japan,  that 
that  textile  had  to  contain  no  less  than 
51  percent  of  cotton.  So  they  shipped  in 
I  do  not  know  how  many  billions  of 
yards,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  we  foimd 
ourseleves  with  twice  as  many  billions 
of  yards  of  textiles  coming  in.  We  com- 
plained, of  course,  and  said  "You  have 
a  voluntary  agreement.  This  is  your  limi- 
tation. Look  at  what  you  are  shipping 
in."  "Oh,"  they  said,  "under  the  agree- 
ment it  says  51  percent  of  cotton  is  all 
you  count  against  the  quota.  So  what  we 
are  doing  is  putting  in  51  percent  of  man 
made  flbers  and  49  percent  of  cotton. 
There  Is  no  limit  on  it  at  all." 

Anybody  who  makes  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment with  the  Japanese  ought  to  have 
his  head  examined. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  STEEL  WAGE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RooNrr  of  New  York) .  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Qaydos)  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  GAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Ameri- 
can, regardless  of  political  aflailation,  de- 
lights in  disagreeing  publicly  with  our 
President  over  issues  of  national  impor- 
tance. I  think  this  is  particularly  true  of 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  appre- 
ciate the  demands  of  that  Office  and  ad- 
mire the  courage  of  the  man  who  holds  it 
in  view  of  the  crucial  decisions  he  is 
called  upon  to  make.  But,  as  elected  Rep- 
resentatives of  our  people,  neither  can  we 
be  derelict  in  our  duty  to  them.  We  must 
not  remain  mute  when  our  President  acts 
in  a  manner  we  hold  to  be  detrimental  to 
our  constituents  and  to  our  Nation. 

That  Is  why  I  am  here  today  because 
I  cannot,  as  the  Representative  of  one  of 
the  greatest  steelmaking  centers  in  the 
world,  keep  silent  in  the  face  of  a  raw 
and  reckless  display  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  President.  I  cannot  ignore  his  in- 
terference into  wage  negotiations  within 
the  steel  industry  that  could  affect  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  steelworkers  In  my 
20th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  hundreds  of  thousands  across 
the  country. 

President  Nixon's  veiled  warning  tliat 
steelworkers  must  cushion  their  request 
for  wage  increases  and  other  benefits,  or 
be  accused  of  contributing  to  inflation, 
is  a  grossly  imfair  and  unjustified  attack 
upon  hard-working  Americans  who  seek 
only  that  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
They  did  not  create  the  current  high  cost 
of  living.  They  are  not  the  villlans  of 
inflation.  They  are  the  victims. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  imderstand  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  apparent  antagonism  to- 
ward the  steel  Industry  and  the  steel- 
worker. But  It  la  not  a  new  thing.  Three 
times  in  the  past  15  months  he  has  used 
elthCT-  the  industry  or  labor  as  a  whip- 
ping boy.  Three  times  he  has  threatened 
to  use  unrestricted  foreign  imports  to 
force  his  will  on  the  Industry  and  its 
workers.  It  is  a  risk  that  steel,  to  date, 
has  not  seen  fit  to  take  because  both  la- 
bor and  management  well  know  the  con- 
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sequences  could  be  fatal  to  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  vital  industries. 

By  interceding  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween steel  management  and  labor,  Mr. 
Nixon  may  Jeopardize  what  ottrrwlse 
could  be  an  amicable  agreement  by  both 
sides.  His  meddling  could  destroy  the 
spirit  of  collective  bargaining  which  is 
the  vital  ingredient  in  any  negotiation. 

Perhaps  unwittingly  the  Presidept  has 
driven  a  wedge  between  the  two  s^des  of 
the  steel  industry.  He  has  succeeded,  I 
believe,  in  driving  them  apart,  cret<ting  a 
spirit  of  distrust  and  causing  each  iide  to 
stiffen  their  back.  I  am  afraid  they  will 
refuse  to  compromise  their  respective  po- 
sitions and  adopt  instead  the  poBcy  of 
unconditional  surrender.  Who  would  win 
or  lose  is  anybody's  guess.  There  are  too 
many  signs  already  that  managtment 
and  labor  are  girding  themselves  for  a 
long  and  bitter  fight.  The  Presidenlt's  in- 
terference may  well  prove  to  be  the  cata- 
lyst which  will  trigger  a  costly  strikt  ben- 
eficial to  no  one. 

He  has  implied  the  steelworker  will  be 
furthering  the  cause  of  rampant  inf.a- 
tion  by  seeking  wage  increases  andl  bene- 
fits already  grsuited  workers  in  other  in- 
dustries. I  would  not  attempt  to  Render 
an  opinion  as  to  what  the  steel wofker  is 
or  Is  not  entitled  to  receive  in  tlie  up- 
coming negotiations.  Mr.  Paul'  Mc- 
cracken, head  of  the  President's  Cbuncil 
of  Economic  Advisers,  also  has  wisely 
declined  to  give  any  opinion.  So  thould 
Mr.  Nixon. 

The  question  of  wage  increase  and 
benefits  is  something  to  be  settled  by 
labor  and  management.  That  isi  what 
collective  bargaining  Is  all  about.  The 
talks  should  be,  in  fact  must  be,  a  free 
and  unrestricted  exchange  of  facb^  posi- 
tions and  information  between  the  par- 
ties involved.  They  do  not  need,  nor 
should  they  be  subjected  to,  the  oOilnous 
shadow  of  the  President  looming  oter  the 
negotiation  table  as  a  third  party  kitting 
in  Judgment  over  whatever  deci^on  is 
reached.  I 

If  the  President  is  finally  leaning  to 
wage  and  price  controls  to  curb  gallop- 
ing inflation,  he  has  waited  too  long.  Con- 
gress gave  him  the  authority  to  (Jo  this 
In  December  1969.  but  for  reasons  of  his 
own  he  chose  not  to  exercise  th»t  au- 
thority. Subsequently,  but  signlflcant. 
the  third  party  shadow  was  not  p^-esent 
at  the  bargaining  tables  with  the  iteam- 
sters,  longshoremen,  auto  workers,  or 
construction  workers  when  they  negoti- 
ated new  contracts  over  the  past  year. 
These  unions  were  not  made  to  toe  the 
Une.  tone  down  their  requests  c^  face 
the  wrath  of  the  White  House.  Tike  ad- 
ministration was  conspicuous  by  ijts  ab- 
.sence. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  steel' nego- 
tiations it  is  a  different  story.  Why  should 
the  industry  and  its  workers  be  pointed- 
ly subjected  to  White  House  policy  pro- 
nouncements in  the  form  of  an  infiation 
alert  when  other  industries  were  left  to 
bargain  without  intervention.  Is  It  be- 
cause this  administration  and  its  ad- 
visors have  deftly  ignored  statistics  com- 
piled by  its  own  agencies  which  indicate 
that  steelworkers  are  not  cake  eaters  but 
bread  and  butter  worklngmen.  These 
facts  were  published  in  the  Marcl|  issue 


of  U.S.  News  «{  World  Report.  They  in- 
clude the  average  weekly  pay  of  certain 
workers  before  taxes,  their  gain  or  loss 
over  1970  and  their  "real"  pay  after  tax 
deductions.  The  information,  the  maga- 
zine reports,  was  compiled  from  data  re- 
ceived from  various  sources,  including  the 
U.S.  Departments  of  Labor  and  Agricul- 
ture, the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
National  Education  Association,  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  I  will  include 
the  entire  report  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks but  for  the  moment  let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  winners  in  the  battle  for  WEige 
increases: 


Gain 

Averigt 

or 

weekly 

loss 

"Real" 

bewre 

over 
last 

alter 

taxes 

year 

taxes 

Federal  employees $193.70  +$21.75  +$12. « 

Mealpackers W.95  +20.00  +11.44 

Construction  workers 199.11  +18.11  +10.87 

Soft  coal  miners 197.J9  +15.15  +7.86 

Oil  refinery  workers 198.23  +13.06  +5.61 


Those  were  some  of  the  winners,  here 
are  some  of  the  losers : 


Average 
weekly 

pay 

before 

taxes 


Gain 
loss 

•Real- 

over 
last 
year 

after 
taxes 

Steelworkers $169.22  +$1.17  $4.28 

Aluminum  workers 162.99  +5.43  -1.47 

Tice  factory  workers 182.25  -6.47  -12.51 

Farmers 98.80  -10.70  -11.85 


What  this  means,  of  course,  is  there  are 
many  workers  taking  home  fatter  pay- 
checks today  but  with  less  buying  power. 
VS.  News  &  World  Report  points  out 
one  of  the  industries  where  the  purchas- 
ing power  has  dropped  is  basic  steel. 

Why  then  has  the  steelworker  been  sin- 
gled out  for  special  Presidential  pressure 
when  he  is  doing  nothing  more  than  play- 
ing catchup  ball  in  Mr.  Nixon's  economic 
game  plan?  Is  he  to  be  used  as  a  step- 
ping stone  in  the  President's  campaign 
to  achieve  a  low- wage  economy? 

Whatever  his  reason,  it  seems  the  Pres- 
ident has  selected  the  steel  industry  and 
the  steelworker  for  the  guinea  pigs  in  his 
experiment.  It  is  not  the  first  time  he  has 
tried  to  make  it  knuckle  under  to  his  will. 
In  1970  and  again  early  this  year,  Mr. 
Nixon  threatened  to  unleash  a  torrent  of 
foreign  steel  upon  the  country,  flooding 
the  domestic  steel  market  and  drowning 
the  American  steelworker  in  the  process, 
if  the  steel  industry — Bethlehem  Steel — 
did  not  rc^  back  scheduled  price  in- 
creases. With  such  a  gun  to  its  head,  and 
cocked,  industry  retreated  and  the  Pres- 
ident won  his  way.  But  at  what  risk?  Was 
it  really  necessary  for  an  American  Pres- 
ident to  look  to  foreign  nations  for  allies 
in  a  domestic  confrontation? 

Other  Presidents  have  faced  similar 
showdowns  with  the  steel  industry  and 
did  not  go  that  far.  President  Kennedy,  in 
1962.  "eyeballed"  the  Industry  into  caU- 
ing  back  price  increases.  President  Johri- 
son  In  1965,  vowed  to  give  Government 
contracts  only  to  those  steel  flrms  who 
held  the  line  against  price  increases.  They 
won  their  point  and  d'd  it  without  threat- 


ening to  put  a  major  American  indusky 
on  the  sacrificial  altar  under  a  samunri 
sword. 

This  administration's  past  record  for- 
tifies  my  grave  concern  that  the  specter  of 
foreign  imports  may  well  again  be  used 
to  squeeze  out  a  wage  settlement  in  the 
forthcoming  basic  steel  negotiations.  To 
think  otherwise  would  be  unrealistic  and 
a  gross  disregard  for  the  facts:  particu- 
larly, in  light  of  the  veiled  threats  of  un- 
realistic price  Increases  contained  in  the 
recent  infiatlon  alert  issued  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  Should  this  oc- 
cur, the  loser  is  sure  to  be  the  steelworker 
and  his  family. 

I  am  including  in  conjunction  with  my 
statement  the  following  items  which  pre- 
sent in  detail  pertinent  information  tmd 
(pinions  regarding  this  subject  matter. 
These  reports  include  inter  alia  a  news 
release  by  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  press  re- 
lease dated  April  13,  1971;  press  release 
by  George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  dated  April  14,  1971;  statement  by 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  APL-CIO 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Financial 
Institutions,  dated  April  7,  1971:  excerpt 
from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  dated 
March  15.  1971;  and  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  dated  November  14, 
1968: 

News  From  the  USWA 

PmsBtJiioH,  Pa.,  April  13,  1971. — President 
I.  W.  Abel  of  tlie  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  (TJSWA)  today  Issued  tb«  following 
statement  on  the  Inflation  alert  issued  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers: 

"A  careful  reading  of  the  facts  does  not 
support  the  statement  Issued  by  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  The  facts  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  Steelworkers  have  been  the 
victims  of  inflation,  not  the  cause  of  Infla- 
tion. The  facts  clearly  show  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  Steelworkers  has  declined. 
Therefore,  Steelworkers  have  no  Intention 
of  acquiescing  voluntarily  in  any  effort  that 
would  deny  them  an  equitable  settlement 
in  negotiations  with  the  Basic  Steel  Indus- 
try. The  collective  bargaining  policy  of  our 
Union  has  been  formulated  and  we  Intend 
to  Implement  it  at  the  bargaining  table. 

"The  average  worker  today  Is  on  the  short 
end  of  the  economic  stick  because  of  tlie 
disastrous  economic  policies  of  the  present 
Administration  which  have  given  us  both  In- 
flation and  unemployment.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Administration  is  trying  to  cover  up 
Its  failures  by  singling  out  the  worker  as  the 
faU  guy.  Instead  of  proposing  programs  to 
restore  the  purchasing  power  of  workers  and 
put  America  back  to  work,  the  Administra- 
tion busily  engaged  In  granting  tax  conces- 
sions to  Industry. 

"It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  Administra- 
tion speaks  from  a  wobbly  platform,  slnoe 
the  President  himself  has  seen  his  own  salary 
Increase  100%  since  he  took  ofBoe.  Slightly 
less,  but  nevertheless  substantial,  salary  In- 
creases also  have  been  granted  the  Vice 
President,  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
members  of  Congress.  We  are  proposing 
much  more  modest  increases  for  workers  In 
our  basic  Industries. 

"We  are  going  to  the  collective  bargaining 
table  with  a  clear  conscience  determined  to 
obtain  a  settlement  we  can  be  proud  of." 

News  From  the  AFtr-CIO 
FoUowlng  is  the  transcript  of  a  speech 
delivered  today  by  AFL-CIO  President 
Oeorge  Meany  at  the  convention  of  the 
Utility  Workers  Union  of  America  at  the 
Statler-Hllton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.: 
I  cannot  speak  to  you  this  morning  with- 
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out  referring  to  the  tremendous  loss  that 
^2ijg  organization  suffered  In  the  death  at 
my  old  friend,  BUI  Pachler. 

Bill  Pachler  and  I  came  from  the  same 
P^  of  the  world.  We  came  from  the  Bronx. 
Iknew  his  father  and  I  knew  his  back- 
ground and  I  got  to  know  Bill  quite  well, 
^d  be  exemplified,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
eemed,  the  very  best  type  of  American  trade 
Pinion  leader  and  I  am  sure  this  organization 
mlBies  him  and  I  can  say  to  you  that  the 
J^PL-CIO  misses  him  greatly. 

These  are  very  Interesting  days  and  I  could 
t»lk  to  you  this  morning  on  any  number  of 
jubjects.  There  Is  a  great  deal  going  on. 
We  have  the  affair  In  Southeast  Asia  where 
there  seems  to  be  complete  agreement  now 
on  everybody's  part  that  the  best  thing  for 
America  Is  to  get  out  of  there.  And  the  only 
disagreement  seems  to  be  when,  bow  fast  and 
la  what  way. 

It  Is  quite  obvious,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  keeping  his  pledge  to  wind  the  war 
down  and  turn  It  over  to  the  Soufi  Viet- 
namese. 

Then  we  could  talk  about  drug  problems, 
health  problems,  women's  lib,  mlnl-maxl  and 
hot  pants  and  a  lot  of  those  things,  I  guess, 
but  our  No.  1  problem,  as  trade  unionists. 
Is  the  same  problem  It  has  always  been. 

Our  business  Is  Jobs  and  decent  working 
conditions  on  the  Job  and  an  adequate  In- 
come as  our  share  of  the  wealth  that  the 
economy  produces.  This  has  always  been 
our  business.  And  everything  we  do — orga- 
nizationally, legislatively,  poUtlcaUy — Is  di- 
rected toward  this  basic  simple  Idea — decent 
jobs  at  decent  pay  and  a  fair  share  for  the 
worker  In  the  economy. 

So  when  we  look  at  the  economy  today, 
we  realize  this  presents  us  with  our  No.  1 
problem.  And  let's  look  back  from  where 
we  are  to  see  how  we  got  where  we  are  and 
perhaps  get  an  idea  of  where  we  wotild 
like  to  go. 

We  are  In  trouble  In  this  country,  eco- 
nomically— in  deep  trouble.  We  find  the  cost 
of  living  at  its  highest  point  In  history.  We 
find  six  percent  unemployment — over  five 
million  Americans  officially  looking  for  work. 
That  does  not  represent  the  full  figure  be- 
cause those  who  get  sick  and  tired  of  looking 
for  work  and  don't  apply  at  the  employment 
offices,  are  more  or  less  dropped.  Those  who 
are  working  part  time  are  figured  In  the 
computations  as  If  they  are  fully  employed. 

And  then,  of  course,  the  figures  do  not 
reflect.  In  basic  human  terms,  the  problem 
as  we  see  It. 

A  great  many  of  these  presently  unem- 
ployed are  running  out  of  their  unemploy- 
ment insurance  payments  and,  as  far  as  that 
goes,  they  are  out  of  the  market  as  con- 
sumers and  more  and  more  are  turning  to 
welfare. 

And  this,  to  me,  is  a  disgrace  In  this  the 
richest  and  greatest  nation  on  earth.  Now, 
tiow  did  we  get  into  this  situation? 

In  January  of  1969,  when  the  present  Ad- 
ministration came  to  office,  we  had  experi- 
enced 94  months  of  tmlnterrupted  economic 
progress — going  from  the  very  early  days  of 
the  Kennedy  Administration — progress 
measured  by  every  economic  indicator  used 
by  the  experts.  Over  90  months  of  uninter- 
rupted, forward  progress.  I  think  our  un- 
employment figure.  If  I  am  correct,  was  about 
2.7— the  lowest  It  had  been  in  a  good  many 
years. 

Then  a  new  Administration  came  to 
Waihlngton  on  the  20th  of  January,  1969, 
vA,  of  course,  they  had  some  new  Ideas. 
Tlwy  felt  that  one  of  the  things  that  had 
accompanied  our  progress,  the  Increased  cost 
of  living,  was  something  that  they  could  do 
wmethlng  about.  They  felt  that  Inflation 
mu«  be  halted.  So  they  came  in  with  the 
jo-cilled  Nixon  Administration  economic 
"game  plan."  It  called  for  fiscal  and  mone- 
t»ry  policies  designed  to  cool  off  the  econ- 
omy, restrict    credit,    restrict    the    flow   of 


money  into  the  economy.  And  this  was  to  be 
done  with  no  Increase  In  unemployment. 

Every  student  of  economics  would  tell  you 
that  when  you  tighten  up  on  the  money 
supply,  when  you  restrict  credit  and  thereby 
prevent  business  expansion  in  the  normal 
fashion,  that  unemployment  Is  going  to 
ensue. 

However,  we  were  told  by  President  Nixon — 
In  fact,  he  put  It  in  writing  In  a  letter  to  the 
Executive  Coimcll  of  the  APTi-CIO  In  Febru- 
ary of  1969 — that  he  was  going  to  cool  off  the 
economy,  he  was  going  to  bring  down  prices 
and  he  was  going  to  do  It  without  compelling 
the  worker  to  pay  for  it,  as  he  said,  with 
increased  unemployment. 

This  was  the  "game  plan"  of  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  economic  adviser,  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns,  who  had  been  arotmd  here  In  Wash- 
ington back  In  the  Elsenhower  days  and 
who  always  seemed  to  have  a  better  answer 
for  our  problems  than  anybody  connected 
with  the  Johnson  or  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion. So  this  was  his  "game  plan."  He  was 
going  to  bring  Inflation  down  and  he  was 
going  to  do  It  without — as  we  were  assured 
by  the  President — Increasing  unemployment. 

Well,  what  happened?  They  cooled  off  the 
economy  all  right.  They  restricted  credit  and, 
within  two  years,  we  had  2,200,000  more  peo- 
ple unemployed  than  we  had  In  January  of 
1969. 

We  had  the  highest  interest  rates  in  100 
years,  drastically  affecting  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  adversely  affecting  all  the  small 
businessmen  In  the  country,  who  could  not 
borrow  under  the  restricted  rates,  and  ad- 
versely affecting  everybody  who  had  to  buy 
or  would  like  to  buy  a  new  home.  Interest 
rates  went  as  high  as  10  percent — 7^^  per- 
cent, 8  percent  and  then  they  add  on  a  few 
points — and  we  got  to  the  situation  where 
the  costs  were  driven  up  and  even  a  man  In 
the  $16,000,  $16,000,  $17,000-a-year  class 
could  not  afford  to  buy  bis  own  home. 

Well,  what  did  we  get  when  we  got  to  this 
point?  What  did  we  get  from  the  Adminis- 
tration? Did  we  get  concrete  proposals  to 
create  Jobs,  to  restore  confidence  and  to  en- 
hance the  mass  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  people  which,  after  all,  is  the  ma- 
jor Ingredient  In  this  dynamic  economy  that 
we  boast  about?  Did  we  get  any  of  these 
measures?  No.  We  got  rosy  predictions.  Every 
new  figure  that  came  out  that  was  consid- 
ered important  as  an  economic  Indicator  was 
interpreted  by  Wlilte  House  spokesmen  as 
being  favorable. 

So  we  got  a  lot  of  rosy  predictions  and  a 
lot  of  rhetoric. 

And  what  did  we  find  with  this  unemploy- 
ment after  two  years  In  this  restricted  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  business  and  these  tre- 
mendous interest  rates?  What  did  we  find 
when  we  looked  at  the  major  objective  of 
this  plan  to  bring  down  prices?  Well,  all  dur- 
ing the  two  years  prices  continued  to  rise 
up,  up  and  up. 

So,  adding  it  all  up,  after  two  years,  the 
Nixon  Administration's  financial  fiscal  and 
monetary  economic  plan  was  a  complete,  ab- 
solute, miserable  failure.  There  is  no  other 
Judgment  you  can  pass  on  it. 

So  then  we  have  Dr.  Burns,  who  Is  the 
architect  of  this  failure,  and  stlU  the  fair- 
haired  boy  of  the  Administration  on  eco- 
nomics. Well,  what  was  his  reaction? 

Now,  Incidentally,  for  his  failure  he  didn't 
get  fired.  If  he  was  in  the  Soviet  area,  he 
would  be  sent  to  Siberia.  He  didn't  get  exiled. 
In  fact,  he  got  promoted.  He  was  promoted 
from  presidential  economic  adviser  to  chair- 
man of  the  very,  very  powerful  Federal  Be- 
serve  Board. 

Now,  we  are  now  starting  to  see  some  of 
the  consequences  of  his  advice.  They  did 
nullify,  ten4)orarUy,  the  Davis-Bacon  law 
and  found  out  that  that  didn't  work — that 
It  didn't  do  anything  to  meet  the  problem 
of  infiatlon  and  that  it  created  chaos  In  the 
entire  Industry.  So  they  came  up  with  soma 


new  gimmick  and  they  re-Instated  the  Davis- 
Bacon  law  for  the  construction  trades. 

Now  they  come  out  with  the  so-called 
"Infiatlon  Alerts."  These  are  studies  made  by 
the  Administration's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  they  are  supposed  to  pinpoint 
various  areas  In  the  economy  where  condi- 
tions are  bringing  about  an  Increase  in  prices. 

So,  what  did  they  do  here  yesterday?  They 
came  out  with  an  "Inflation  Alert"  that  con- 
demns the  United  Steelworkers  settlement 
in  the  can  Industry,  where  they  dealt  with 
several  corporations  for  collective  bargain- 
ing contracts  a  few  weeks  ago  covering  40,000 
of  their  members.  And  this  "Inflation  Alert" 
says  that  If  this  pattern  Is  carried  into  the 
steel  Industry  It  will  be  disastrous  for  the 
economy. 

What  does  this  mean?  This  means  the 
Steelworkers,  representing  460,000  workers  In 
steel,  are  going  into  their  contract  negotla- 
tlcms  with  the  employer — and  the  employer 
iB  the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation,  Bethlehem, 
Jones  and  Laughlln,  all  the  big  steel  giants — 
they  are  going  into  those  oontract  negotia- 
tions with  a  government  edict  or  a  govern- 
ment pronouncement  that  the  money  they 
got — the  9  percent  from  the  can  companies — 
is  too  high.  In  other  words,  they  are  going 
Into  negotiations  with  government  definitely 
on  the  side  of  the  employer. 

How  Is  that  for  Interfering  with  collective 
bargaining?  Well,  the  Steelworkers,  I  am 
quite  sure,  are  going  to  take  c&re  of  them- 
selves. I  think  that  they  are  going  to  Insist 
that  at  least  their  membership  make  up  what 
they  lost  In  purchasing  power  through  Infla- 
tion since  the  last  agreement. 

And  I  don't  see  anything  wrcmg  with  work- 
ers wanting  to  keep  pe«e  with  the  rest  of 
the  economy  Insofar  as  their  purchasing 
power  Is  concerned.  However,  In  this  "Infla- 
tion Alert"  Issued  yesterday,  there  was  an 
indication  that  there  is  a  study  being  made 
by  an  Administration  executive  task  foros, 
as  they  call  it.  of  the  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  steel  Industry  and  other  In- 
dustries. As  we  read  this,  It  means  they  an 
moving  In  the  direction,  advised  by  Dr.  Burns 
In  his  speech  in  California — the  direction  cA 
compulsory  arbitration.  In  other  words,  they 
are  moving  to  the  point  where  it  Is  quite 
possible  that  they  wlU  move  into  steel  and 
Impose  a  government  settlement  on  the 
workers  and  try  to  enforce  it  by  some  sort  at 
court  injunction. 

Well,  I  dont  think  the  Steelworkers  are 
going  to  buy  that  and  I  don't  think  the 
American  trade  union  movement  is  going  to 
buy  that. 

Did  he  apologize  for  the  failure?  Did  he 
explain  the  failure?  Did  he  say  "sorry  about 
that.  We  will  have  to  do  better  next  time?" 
Oh.  no,  he  didn't  talk  about  those  things  at 
aU. 

He  went  out  ettrly  in  January  to  a  little 
college  in  Calif  wnla.  Pepper  dine  College,  and 
he  made  a  speech.  And  his  answer  at  that 
time,  after  these  two  years  of  miserable 
failure,  was  that  we  had  to  crack  down  on 
labor.  His  first  suggestion  was  compulsory 
arbitration  of  disputes  in  important  indus- 
tries, quite  evidently  pointing  at  the  steel 
Industry;  and  repeal  of  the  Bacon-Davis  law. 

The  DavlE-Bacon  law  Is  a  law  which 
governs  the  expenditure  of  public  monies — 
your  money  and  my  money — in  building 
public  facilities  paid  for  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. And  the  piupoee  of  it  is  quite 
simple — that  public  money  should  not  be 
used  to  depress  wages.  That  the  government 
itself,  as  an  employer,  should  be  a  good  em- 
ployer. He  should  be  as  good  as  the  best  em- 
ployer, and  not  be  an  employer  competing 
on  a  low  wage  basis  with  other  low  wage 
employers. 

So,  he  said,  this  law  should  be  repealed, 
which  guarantees  the  payment  of  decent 
wages  on  government  projects. 

Then  he  said  something  should  be  done 
about  the  minimum  wage  law.  Now,  we  know 
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what  the  minimum  wage  law  U  all  about 
and  the  purpoee  of  It,  because  we  are  the 
architects  of  that  law.  Ob,  It  doesn'4  affect 
our  members — or.  If  It  does,  very,  very  few  of 
them  because  very,  very  few  of  our  members 
are  down  at  that  minimum  scale.  We  fetarted 
with  as  cents  an  hour  In  1938  a|id  we 
gradually  raised  It  and  gradually  widened  Its 
coverage,  bringing  millions  and  millions  of 
more  people  in,  luitll  about  four  years!  ago  or 
five  years  ago,  we  brought  It  up  to  $1.60  an 
hour.  This  is  not  a  wage  on  which  people  can 
live  on,  but  It  is  better  than  what  thay  were 
getting  In  the  various  industries  that  still 
exploit  the  workers  in  this  country,  i 

Now.  under  this  minimum  wage  law  ipe<H>ie 
working  for  employers  In  what  we  ca^  low- 
wage  industries  get  $1.60  an  hour.       i 

But  Mr.  Burns  had  a  suggestion  on  that. 
He  pointed  to  the  unemployment  jBgures 
which  vary  according  to  categories.  Ifor  in- 
stance, unemployment  among  be^ds  of 
families  Is  down  about  3  percent;  Ne^o  un- 
employment is  somewhere  about  10  percent 
or  9  percent;  construction  workers  j up  in 
that  area;  and  teenagers  well  above  10  per- 
cent. Of  course,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
teenagers  percentage  being  higher  Is  a  formal 
thing.  They  come  in  from  school  to  thfe  work 
force  and  they  register  for  employment  and. 
of  course,  they  don't  get  employment  as 
quickly  as  people  with  more  experlen^. 

So.  Dr.  Bums'  brilliant  idea  was  "let's  take 
care  of  the  teenagers."  Let's  eliminate  or  re- 
duce the  minimum  wage  for  the  teenagers 
so  that  the  employer  who  is  now  coi]ir>elled 
to  pay  $1.60  an  hour  for  his  employees,  could 
lay  off  the  $1.60  an  hour  employee  aiid  hire 
teenagers  for  $1.10  or  $1.20  a  hour.  Tills  was 
another  one  of  Mr.  Burns'  suggeetioiks. 

And  then,  of  cotirse,  be  had  something  for 
bualness.  This  -vas  a  little  fast  tax  w»lte-off 
on  business  investment  and  equipment  as  an 
Incentive  to  business. 

This  was  the  fellow,  as  I  said,  who  ^fas  the 
architect  of  our  c<Hx^lete  failure  abd  he 
oomes  out  with  the  propoeal  to  craclQ  down 
on  labor. 

We  have  said  to  this  Administration  as  we 
said  to  the  prevloiis  Administration,  tf  they 
feel  the  necessity  of  Imposing  wagq  price 
and  Income  controls  because  the  sltliation 
in  the  country  calls  for  this  action,  imd  If 
the  controls  are  acroea-the-board — the^  con- 
trol prices,  wages,  every  form  of  ln()c«ne — 
that  American  labor  is  prepared  to  go|  along 
In  the  Interest  of  the  country  with  th^t  sort 
of  a  program. 

The  resp>onse  from  big  business  haslbeen: 
"No  comment." 

So  here  we  have  an  Administration  rtiovlng 
toward  a  crack-down  on  labor  at  a  tim4  when 
they  are  giving  big  business  tax  Incentives, 
Increased  speed  of  Investment  wrlte-affs,  all 
of  the  little  gimmicks  that  they  can  do;  at 
a  time  when  the  banks  of  this  country  are 
making  profits  beyond  anything  the^  ever 
dreamed  of,  at  a  time  when,  executive 
salaries  are  reaching  new  heights,  they  are 
going  to  try  and  make  labor  the  scapegoat. 

What  they  are  pointing  toward,  if  they  are 
successful — ^I  don't  think  they  are  gojng  to 
be  successful — is  the  establishment  of!  a  low 
wage  economy  in  this  country.  And,  U  they 
look  around  the  world,  yes,  everywhere  in 
the  world  where  wages  are  lower,  th^y  will 
see  what  a  low-wage  economy  mean&  Over 
the  history  of  this  country  in  the  l|ut  50 
years,  the  best  customer  for  American  in- 
dustry la  the  American  worker. 

We  don't  sell  abroad  more  than  seveki  per- 
cent of  our  production  at  any  time.  Soj  when 
you  drive  around  the  outskirts  of  o^ir  big 
cities,  you  see  television  aerials  over'  every 
little  home  and  you  realize  that  tf  the^  have 
a  television,  they  have  the  ottier  things  that 
make  life  a  little  more  comfortable.  Ana  they 
have  them  becaxise  of  the  mass  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  American  beople 
and  they  have  them  because  organii^d  la- 
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bor,  over  the  years,  fought  to  develop  that 
mass  purchasing  power. 

Who  would  buy  these  things  If  only  the 
$20,000  a  year  class  and  up  could  buy  the 
equipment?  Who  would  buy  the  devises  that 
we  can  produce  that  make  life  a  little  more 
comfortable? 

So  when  they  are  trying  to  beat  down  la- 
bor, when  they  are  trying  to  make  labor  the 
scapegoat,  they  are  launching  a  direct  at- 
tack on  the  purchasing  power  that  is  needed 
to  keep  this  economy  going. 

Well,  this  is  what  we  face.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Steelworkers  are  not  going  to  be  intimi- 
dated. I  am  sure  the  AFL-CIO,  I  am  sure  the 
Utility  Workers  are  not  going  to  be  intimi- 
dated. 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  demand  our 
fair  share  of  the  wealth  that  is  produced  by 
this  economy  In  which  we  live.  And  we  are 
going  to  move  ahead  despite  the  actions  of 
this  Administration. 

We  have  got  a  lot  of  things  to  do.  A  lot  of 
things  along  the  line  that  we  have  been 
doing  for  many  years— things  that  affect  all 
of  the  people  because  we  take  the  position 
that  anything  that  affects  all  of  the  people 
of  this  country  has  got  to  affect  us  because 
we  represent  quite  a  sizable  percentage  of 
the  citizenry  of  this  country. 

So  we  are  interested  In  the  nation's  health. 
We  are  interested  In  a  national  health  plan 
that  will  make  It  possible  for  people  who  are 
ill  to  face  that  Illness  without  the  tremen- 
dous economic  worry  that  comes  from  their 
inability  to  pay  for  being  sick.  And  this  af- 
fects all  of  the  people  of  this  nation. 

Today  health  care — the  available  health 
care  that  we  have — the  best,  I  would  say, 
in  the  world,  can't  be  delivered,  except  to  the 
very,  very  wealthy  and  the  very,  very  poor 
who  are  objects  of  charity.  The  great  ma- 
jority in  between  can't  afford  the  hospital 
bills,  they  can't  afford  the  doctor's  fees  and 
something  has  got  to  be  done  about  it. 

Yes,  and  we  are  going  to  push  the  mlni- 
miun  wage  up  again.  We  are  going  to  push  It 
up  to  $2  and  that  still  is  not  enough — but 
that  looks  like  It's  all  that  is  possible  to  get 
out  of  this  Congress — because  your  family 
needs,  according  to  government  statistics,  for 
any  kind  of  a  decent  living,  are  well  above 
$3  an  hour. 

Then  we  have  got  the  pollution  problem, 
the  environmental  problem  that  affects  all 
of  the  people  of  this  great  country. 

So  we  are  going  to  play  our  part  as  the 
peoples'  lobby,  looking  to  protect  the  people 
at  every  step  of  the  way  because  that  means 
protecting  our  own,  protecting  ourselves. 

And  we  are  going  to  do  this  by  the  tradi- 
tional methods  that  we  have  done  In  the 
past.  We  are  going  to  sharpen  up  our  po- 
litical machine  which  I  think  is  good  and  I 
think  Is  as  good  as  there  is  around  this  coun- 
try, but  we  are  going  to  make  it  better  be- 
caxise  the  answer  to  a  lot  of  the  problems 
that  we  are  facing  is  polltlcad  action. 

We  are  preparing  in  1971  for  the  political 
action  which  is  so  Important  In  1972.  I  am 
sure  that  in  this  fight.  In  these  efforts,  we 
are  going  to  have  complete  cooperation  In 
the  American  trade  union  movement.  And  I 
am  sure  we  are  going  to  have  the  complete 
cooperation  of  this  organization — the  Utility 
Workers  Union  of  America. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 

Statsmknt  bt  Geobck  Meant,  PaisnsEicT  of 

THK    APL-CIO,    BrFORE    the    StrBCOMMITTBE 
ON    FiNANCIAl,    iNSTTTtmONS 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  general  alms  of 
S.  1201 — to  extend  the  legislation,  adopted 
in  1969  and  1970,  that  provides  the  President 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  with  authority 
to  stabilize  the  national  economy. 

This  is  not  a  new  position  for  the  AFli-CIO. 
We  endorsed  the  purposes  of  the  original  leg- 
islation, when  it  was  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. We  support  Its  extension.  We  believe 
that  the  economy  urgently  needs  government 


action  to  achieve  full  employment  and  a  rea- 
sonably stable  price  level. 

Economic  distress  is  continuing  to  spread. 
Millions  of  workers  are  adversely  affected  by 
unemployment  and  by  production  cutbacks, 
which  reduce  working  hours  and  weekly  pay 
checks.  All  Americans  are  suffering  from  the 
rapid  rise  of  living  costs,  which  continue  to 
wash  out  much  of  the  buying  power  of  their 
inccxnee. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  .\dmlnls. 
tration  to  stop  playing  with  misguided  "game 
plans"  and  take  the  necessary  actions  to  re- 
store the  economy  to  health.  It  Is  time  for 
the  Administration  to  cease  its  double-stand- 
ard— one  for  workers  and  another  for  the 
banks  and  big  btislness — and  pursue  even- 
handed,  equitable  policies. 

The  government's  reports  of  the  past  few 
weeks  reveal  that  stagnation  persists  in  most 
parts  of  the  national  economy,  following  the 
general  economic  decline  of  1969-1970.  Let 
me  call  to  your  attention  these  few  bench- 
marks of  economic  stagnation : 

There  were  5  million  unemployed  in 
March,  after  accounting  for  seasonal 
changes — up  1.4  million  from  a  year  ago  and 
2.3  million  from  January  1969,  when  the  Ad- 
ministration took  office. 

Substantial  unemployment  has  spread  to 
50  major  industrial  areas  in  March — from  sU 
in  Jsmuary  1969 — and  to  662  smaller  areas. 

The  cost-of-living  In  January  and  Febru- 
ary was  6%  above  a  year  ago  and  11.6% 
more  than  In  the  same  months  of  1969. 

The  buying  power  of  the  weekly  after- 
tax earnings  of  the  average  nonsupervisory 
worker,  in  January  and  February,  was  hardly 
any  greater  than  a  year  ago,  less  than  In  the 
early  months  of  1969  and  even  below  1968. 

Although  the  Administration  attempted  to 
blame  the  high  unemployment  of  the  Octo- 
ber-E>ecember  quarter  on  the  effects  of  the 
auto  strike,  the  rebound  of  auto  production 
in  the  January-March  quarter  brought  no 
improvement  in  the  unemployment  situation. 
Approximately  5  million  people  were  unem- 
ployed In  both  quarters  and  the  number 
of  Jobless,  15  weeks  and  more,  has  risen  to 
1.1  million.  Moreover,  the  Labor  Department 
report  for  March  states  that  "full-time  em- 
ployment was  down  by  190,000  from  the  last 
quarter  of  1970,  mostly  among  adult  men." 

Yet  the  Administration  persists  in  its  op- 
timistic rhetoric.  Instead  of  positive  actions 
to  turn  the  economy  around  from  stagnation 
to  sustained  and  rapid  expansion,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  given  the  American  people 
a  diet  of  rosy  predictions  that  have  not  been 
achieved.  Instead  of  directing  its  attrition 
and  policies  to  real  problems  In  the  economy, 
the  Administration  has  tried  to  make  work- 
ers In  general — and  construction  workers.  In 
particular — the  scapegoat. 

Chairman  Arthur  Burns  ot  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  much  of  the  Administration's 
leadership  have  been  engaged  in  the  shocking 
and  blatant  use  of  a  double  standard.  Td 
cover  their  record  of  failure  in  economic 
policy,  with  its  tragic  consequences  for  mil- 
lions of  American  families,  they  try  to  pin 
the  blame  on  workers,  while  providing  sub- 
sidies and  aid  for  the  banks  and  big  businea. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  these  double 
standards : 

•Since  the  cash-flow  to  corporations  moved 
down  after  mid -1969.  as  a  result  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's engineered  recession — follow- 
ing a  91%  rise  from  1960 — the  Admlnlstrs- 
tlon  has  proposed  a  step-up  depreciation, 
which  would  cut  corporate  taxes  by  $3  bllUoa 
to  over  $4  billion  a  year  in  the  next  few  yean. 
But  workers'  wage  increases  to  offset  tiie 
accelerated  rUe  of  living  costs  and  to  gain 
some  Improvement  In  buying  power  are  de- 
nounced as  Inflationary. 

When  exports  lag,  while  Imports  continue 
to  rise,  the  Administration  proposes,  as  It 
did  last  year,  to  provide  business  with  » 
mechanism  to  defer  taxes  on  proflts  from  ex- 
ports, at  a  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  hundreds 
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of  millions  of  dollars.  But  when  organized 
lAbor  seeks  economic  Justice  for  workers,  it 
is  attacked  as  exercising  "excessive  market 
power." 

In  recent  months,  billions  of  American 
dollars  from  wealthy  people  and  corporations 
Have  been  transferred  to  other  countries  for 
personal  gain.  The  only  Treasury  re^onse 
(announced  on  April  1)  of  trying  to  bring 
some  of  that  money  home  is  to  reward  these 
people.  Treasury  will  sell  $1.6  billion  of  3- 
month  government  notes  to  foreign  branches 
of  American  banks  at  an  Interest  rate  of 
6%% — about  1.5  percentage  points  more 
than  for  similar  borrowing  in  the  U.S.  But 
workers  are  told  they  should  be  restrained 
In  seeking  wage  Increases,  which  are  singled 
out  as  the  primary  inflationary  factor. 

When  bank  proflts  shoot  up — like  21.9% 
for  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.  anc*.  16.1%  for  Chase- 
Manhattan  in  1970 — there  Is  not  even  a  hint 
of  government  guidelines  for  the  banks.  And 
the  New  York  Times  reports  that  "the  heads 
of  the  nation's  largest  banks — which  enjoyed 
sharp  increases  in  proflts  dxirlng  the  reces- 
sion year  of  1970— -generally  were  rewarded 
with  higher  salaries  last  year."  No  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  admonished  the  bankers 
but  workers  are  told  that  their  wage  Increases 
are  supposed  to  be  held  down. 

Soaring  land  costs  and  flnanclng  charges 
have  resulted  in  sharply  rtslng  housing  costs 
(see  Appendix).  The  cost  of  flnanclng  on 
FHA  homes  has  risen  366%  in  the  past  20 
years  and  land  costs  have  gone  up  296%, 
while  structure  costs  (which  include  on-site 
labor)  has  risen  65  % .  However,  the  Adminis- 
tration tries  to  pin  the  blame  solely  on  con- 
itruction  wages  and  attempU  to  institute 
ipeclflc  and  immediate  wage  restraints.  It 
offers  only  a  vague  promise  of  some  future 
restraints  on  construction  prices  and  proflts 
and  no  mention  at  all  of  the  major  Infla- 
tionary pressures  of  soaring  land  and  flnanc- 
lng costs. 

Ths  AFL-CIO  rejects  such  l<^Mlded  double 
standards.  They  are  vmfalr.  They  are  unbal- 
anced. They  are  not  workable. 

Back  in  February  1966.  the  AFL-CIO  Ex- 
ecutive Council  adopted  a  policy  statement 
which  declared: 

"If  the  President  determines  that  the  sit- 
uation warrants  extraordinary  overall  sta- 
bilization measures,  the  AFL-CIO  will  coop- 
erate so  long  as  such  restraints  are  equitably 
placed  on  all  costs  and  Incomes — including 
all  prices,  proflts,  dividends,  rents  and  ex- 
ecutive compensation,  as  well  as  employees' 
wages  and  salaries.  We  are  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice as  much  as  anyone  else,  as  long  as  any- 
one else,  so  long  as  there  Is  equality  of 
sacrifice." 

This  statement  has  been  reiterated  by  the 
constitutional  conventions  of  the  AFL-CIO 
in  1967  and  1969  and  on  numerous  occasions 
by  the  Executive  Coimcll. 

Mandatory  government  controls  are  never 
desirable,  but  at  times,  they  may  be  needed. 
If  such  controls  are  deemed  necessary  by 
the  President  and  are  even-handed,  across- 
the-board  on  all  costs,  prices,  rents  and  In- 
comes— Including  proflts,  dividends.  Interest 
and  executive  compensation,  as  well  as  work- 
ers' wages  and  salaries — they  would  be  both 
equitable  and  workable. 

It  Is  our  view  that  one-sided  curbs  on 
workers'  wages,  and  with  no  effective  re- 
straints on  prices  or  the  Incomes  of  other 
groups  In  the  economy,  are  neither  a  bal- 
anced and  equitable  stabilization  program 
nor  a  workable  policy  in  a  free  society. 

It  Is  also  OUT  view  that  government  meas- 
nres  to  restrain  wages — or  both  wages  and 
prices — in  one  industry  or  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy are  also  inequitable  and  unworkable. 
In  this  complex.  Interdependent  and  huge 
American  economy.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
Wngle  out  one  Industry  or  sector.  In  the  hope 
of  curbing  price  pressures,  when  all  other 
P»rt8  of  the  economy  are  free  of  similar 
restraints. 


How  can  the  government,  in  good  con- 
science, apply  wage  restraints  on  workers  in 
one  industry — to  single  out  one_lgroup  of 
workers — when  the  prices  of  the  food,  cloth- 
ing and  other  goods  and  services  they  buy  are 
free  to  move  up?  Such  a  measure  smacks  of 
punitive  action,  rather  than  a  stabilization 
policy. 

Moreover,  how  can  the  government  hope  to 
stabilize  prices  in  one  industry,  alone — such 
as  construction — when  that  Industry  depends 
on  materials  and  services  It  buys  from  other 
industries,  whose  prices  are  free  to  rise?  It 
Just  can't  be  done. 

On  April  1,  only  a  few  days  after  the  Pres- 
ident's Executive  Order  "Providing  for  the 
Stabilization  of  Wages  and  Prices  In  the 
Construction  Industry,"  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment reported  that  wholesale  prices  of  build- 
ing materials  shot  up  In  March. 

"Most  of  the  advance  for  Industrial  com- 
modities in  March  was  due  to  price  Increases 
for  conomodities  used  in  construction,"  the 
Labor  Department  report  stated.  "Lumber 
and  wood  products  rose  sharply  aigaln. . . . 
Almost  all  non-metallic  mineral  building 
materials  were  higher  in  price,  with  particu- 
larly large  gains  registered  for  asphalt  roof- 
ing and  concrete  ingredients." 

The  costs  and  prices  of  the  construction 
Industry  cannot  be  Isolated  from  the  price 
pressures  In  the  rest  of  the  economy.  The 
prices  of  no  Industry  can  be  Isolated,  for  very 
long,  from  the  pressures  on  the  prices  of  the 
materials  and  services  it  requires. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress  indicated  recog- 
nition of  the  inter-dependence  of  the  econ- 
omy's various  industries  and  sectors,  when  it 
declared:  "If  a  freeze  is  Imposed,  It  should 
be  general.  A  freeze  should  not  be  Imposed 
on  only  one  industry,  nor  should  it  be  ap- 
plied to  wages  without  also  being  applied  to 
other  costs  or  prices." 

A  basic  prerequisite  for  a  genuine  stabili- 
zation program,  in  otir  view,  is  that  It  must 
be  across-the-bocu^,  equitable  and  even- 
handed. 

For  that  reason,  we  endorse  the  bill's  ex- 
tension of  the  standby  authority  "to  stabilize 
prices,  rents,  wages  and  salaries,"  with  pro- 
vision for  "such  adjustments  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  prevent  gross  Inequi- 
ties." 

We  believe  the  Congress  must  make  It 
abxindantly  clear  that  this  authority  is  for 
overall,  across-the-board  and  even-handed 
measures,  rather  than  for  singling  out  one 
ind\istry  or  one  group  of  workers.  In  addi- 
tion, in  the  event  that  across-the-board  eco- 
nomic controls  are  Imposed,  the  Congress 
should  immediately  adopt  an  accompanying 
tax  mechanism  on  profits,  dividends  and 
capital  gains  to  assure  genuine,  overall  and 
equitable  stabilization.  A  balanced,  fair  and 
workable  stabilization  program  must  Include 
overall  restraints  on  all  costs,  prices  and  in- 
comes— including  profits,  dividends,  and 
capital  gains — as  well  as  wages,  salaries  and 
rents. 

The  AFL-CIO  endorses  the  bill's  proposed 
extension  of  authority  to  the  President  to 
establish  selective  credit  controls.  Such  selec- 
tive credit  controls  and  Interest-rate  ceilings 
were  urgently  needed  in  1969  and  most  of 
1970 — to  curb  the  inflationary  extension  of 
credit  for  land  speculation,  business  mergers, 
conglomerate  take-overs,  gambling  casinos 
and  investments  In  foreign  subsidiaries, 
while  providing  Increased  credit  for  bousing, 
community  facilities  and  the  regular  opera- 
tions of  business.  Selective  credit  controls 
will  become  urgently  needed,  in  the  months 
ahead.  If  the  Administration  does  what  It 
talks  about — pursues  expansionary  measures 
to  rapidly  lift  the  economy. 

The  AFL-CIO  also  endorses  the  bill's  pro- 
vision for  variable  bank  reserve  reqxilrements 
In  order  to  allocate  the  flow  of  bank  credit 
to  where  It  is  most  needed,  while  restraining 


the  extension  of  credit  for  low-prlorlty  pur- 
p>oBes. 

We  recommend  that  the  Committee  exam- 
ine the  Federal  Reserve's  operation  of  this 
provision,  within  a  year  of  its  enactment. 
Moreover,  we  repeat  our  request  that  the 
Congress  engage  in  a  detailed  study  of  the 
structure  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
system,  as  the  basis  for  a  thorough  reform 
of  this  key  economic  agency  of  the  federal 
government. 

In  tuldltion  to  authority  for  stabilization 
measures,  America  now  needs  expansionary 
economic  policies  to  achieve  and  sustain  full 
employment.  The  needed  rise  in  output  will. 
In  Itself,  reduce  inflationary  pressures  by 
boosting  productive  efficiency  and  easing  the 
pressures  on  imlt  costs  and  prices.  Moreover, 
such  immediate  measures  to  lift  the  economy 
out  of  Its  present  stagnation  would  create 
Jobs  for  the  millions  of  unemployed  and 
underemployed,  restoring  confidence  and 
health  to  the  economic  foundation  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

In  sum,  then,  this  is  the  position  of  the 
AFL-CIO: 

We  want  Inflation  ended.  We  want  full 
employment  restored.  We  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  to  meet  these  goals — as  much  as 
anyone  else,  for  as  long  as  anyone  else.  But 
we  will  not  be  the  scapegoat  for  the  economic 
mess  created  by  this  Administration's  ill- 
conceived  "game  plan." 

APPENDIX  l.-INCREASES  IN  COSTS,  FHA  HOUSES,  1949  TO 
1969 


1949 


1969 


Percent 
increiM 


Lind M, 144.00  14,525.00  296 

Structure 7,176.00  11,85100  65 

Financing 520.00  2,37100  356 

Overhead  and  profit 1,560.00  2,800.00  79 

Sales  price 10,400.00  21,  545.  W  107 

Monthly  mortfage  pay- 
ment   55.15  168.00  205 

Cost  of  structure  per 

squarefooti 9.44  13.88  44 


>  Excluding  land,  the  average  number  of  ajwre  feet  of  dM 
structure  increased  from  980  In  1949  to  1,226  in  1969. 

Source:  journal  of  Homebuilding.  June  1970,  p.  31. 

Note:  In  tite  20  years.  1949-69,  the  size  of  the  structure  in- 
creased end  the  cost  of  the  structure — materials  plus  on-site 
labor— rose  65  percent,  while  the  cost  of  overhead  and  profit 
went  up  79  percent.  But  the  major  inflationary  cost  increases, 
by  far,  were  the  cost  of  land  which  rose  296  percent  and  the  cost 
of  financing  which  soared  356  percent  These  cost  ixreeses  in 
combination,  resulted  In  a  107  percent  rise  in  the  sales  price. 
The  additional  costs  to  the  homebuyer  of  closing  tees  and 
charges  which  are  not  examined  here,  probably  rose  by  a  some- 
what similar  percentage  or  more. 

Moreover,  the  Homeowner's  monthly  mortjage  payments 
jumped  205  percent— nearly  double  the  107  percent  rise  in  the 
sales  price  or  the  FHA  house.  This  resulted  from  the  additional 
impact  on  the  homeowner  of  the  sharp  rise  of  mortgage  Interest 
rates— from  an  ellectrve  rate  of  4.34  percent  on  FHA  new  home 
mortgagss  In  1949  to  an  effective  rate  of  8.19  percent  in  1969. 

Essentially  as  a  result  ol  the  inflationary  increases  of  Inad 
costs  and  financing  charses  to  the  homeowner,  as  well  as  the 
developer  and  builder  the  price  of  the  FHA  home  more  than 
doubled,  between  1949  and  1969,  while  monthly  payments  on 
the  mortgaee  more  than  tripled.  The  205  percent  rise  in  the 
homeowner  s  monthly  mortgage  payments  was  almost  4  times 
greater  than  the  54  percent  increase  In  the  overall  cost-of-living, 
as  measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 


APPENDIX   II.— CHANGES    IN    BUILDING   COSTS.   SINGLE- 
FAMILY  HOUSE.  1949-69 

Mn  percent,  except  seles  price) 


1949 


1969 


Structure 

On-site  tabor 

Materials 

Lend 

Overheed  and  profit. 

Financing 

Average  sales  price {9.780 


70 

56 

33 
36 

18 
38 

a 

15 

s 

21 
13 
10 

}20,534 


Footnotes  on  following  page. 
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Ooorcc  National  Association  of  Homa  Buldtrt  Economics 
SapartinenL  Congressional  Record,  vol.  115,  pt.  24,  p.  32|60. 

Note;  This  breakdown  of  buHding  costs  is  dlghHy  diterent 
tram  the  FHA,  sec.  203,  houses  examined  In  app.  I.  b(t  the 
changes  In  cost  components  ire  almost  precisely  the  sami. 

\i\  the  20  years,  1949-€9,  the  average  sales  price  a(  this 
typical  house  increased  110  percent.  But  the  total  wag»  and 
tringe  benefits  of  on-site  construction  workers  fell  fritn  33 
percent  tH  the  prKe  oi  the  house  to  18  percent  and  the  dPst  of 
materials  increased  trom  36  to  38  percent 

The  raaior  Inflationary  increases  were  land  costs  whlcl  rose 
from  11  percent  of  the  price  to  21  percent  and  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing to  the  developer  and  builder,  which  increased  front  S  to 
10  percent  of  the  price. 

On  too  of  the  110  percent  rise  in  the  sales  price,  the  lome- 
buyer  also  paid  the  sharply  increasing  dosing  costs.  Which 
include  a  variety  of  fees,  charges,  and  taxes.  In  addition,  li<erest 
rates  on  home  mortgages  approximately  doubled  from  1149  to 
1969.  As  a  result,  the  homeowner's  monthly  paymeifs  on 
principal  and  interest  charges  at  the  mortgage  approxiiiiately 
tripled. 

This  process  of  compounding  cost  and  price  increases  has 
priced  most  families  out  of  the  market  for  new  houses.  S(nce  a 
similar  process  has  ahected  costs  and  rents  of  apartment  junits. 
most  families  have  also  been  priced  out  of  the  market  l(»  new 
epartments.  The  result  has  been  a  growing  housing  shortage 
in  a  perkyi  of  serious  urban  problems. 
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How   Workers   Ask   Doing 
Prices 

Just  about  every  group  of  workers  In 
U.S.  Is  talcing  home  fatter  pay  envelopes, 
more  and  more  are  finding  that  their  actual 
buying  power  Is  less  than  It  was  a  year  lago. 

Most  of  the  decline  Is  the  effect  of  thi  5.2 
per  cent  rise  In  living  costs.  1 

Among  the   Indiistrles   where  purchasing 
power  has  dropped  are  some  that  will  be  fac 
tng  big  wage  demands  from  labor  unions 
year.     Basic     Bt«el     and     telephones 
examples. 

The  decline  In  "real"  wages  wUl  oonipll- 
cate  the  bargaining,  as  union  leaders  wl^l  be 
under  pressure  from  the  rank  and  file  to 
big  raises.  Strikes  could  be  a  resvUt. 

An  industry-by-lndustry  stu-vey  of  wbrk 
«r»'  Incomes  by  the  Economic  Unit  of  '  U.S 
News  &  World  Report"  Is  shown  In  the 
companylng  chart. 

THREE   WHO   LOST  i 

Only  three  of  the  Industry  groups  stutiled 
had  a  decrease  in  weekly  earnings  of  tpelr 
employes — before  adjustment  for  the  rl^  In 
living  costs  and  Social  Security  taxes. 

The  three  groups  are  ttre-factory  employes, 
farm  operators  and  workers  in  nonelectrical- 
machinery  plants.  ] 

In  tire  making,  a  big  drop  in  weekly  t^ke- 
/lome  pay  resulted  from  a  slacking  off  o^  8.8 
hours  In  the  average  workweek.  Hotirly  eiirn- 
Ings  were  up  24  cents.  Utopa  In  Income^  of 
some  other  groups  also  were  caused  by^uts 
In  weekly  hours.  i 

Workers  In  the  tire  plants,  as  the  (iiart 
Indicates,  took  a  lose  of  $12.51  a  wee^  In 
buying  power.  Their  average  earning^  of 
$182.25  were  down  $6.47  In  January,  1971, 
from  weekly  earnings  a  year  earlier.        I 

Farm  operators  suffered  a  loss  of  $M.85 
In  "real"  Income  as  their  earnings  dropped 
$10  70  to  $98.80  a  week. 

Employes  of  plants  making  nonelectrical 
machinery  have  had  a  drop  of  18  cen^  In 
weekly  pay — to  $155.96 — and  this  amoimts  to 
a  loss  of  $6.40  In  purchasing  power 

But.  aside  from  those  three,  the  actual 
Incomes  of  groups  studied  have  risen  In 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  cases,  the 
average  "real"  pay  also  was  above  a  year 
earlier. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  of  winners  in  this 
race  against  Inflation  are  the  employes  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Their  average  pay 
of  $193.70  a  week  Is  up  $21.75,  with  buirlng 
power  $12.49  ahead  of  the  previous  yearj 

Workers  In  meat  packing  came  secbnd, 
with  a  rise  of  $11.44  In  "real"  pay.  and 
weekly  earnings  of  $184.95.  This  Industry 
granted  pay  raises  last  year. 

Construction  workers  placed  third.  iTiey 
averaged  $199.11  a  week,  a  gain  of  $10  B7  a 
week  In  purchasing  power.  Many  in  this  Qeld 


got  big  raises  last  year,  while  wage  agree- 
ments for  about  a  half  million  employes  ex- 
pire In  1971.  The  Administration  is  seeking 
to  slow  down  the  raises  here. 

Soft-coal  miners,  also  due  to  write  new  pay 
contracts  this  year,  show  up  with  a  gain  of 
$7.86  a  week  In  Teal"  terms.  The  average  pay 
Is  $197.69. 

Oil-reflnery  employes — ^who  negotiated  a 
raise  In  January — found  their  buying  power 
$5.61  ahead  of  a  year  earlier.  Current  pay: 
about  $198  a  week. 

One  group  to  bargain  this  year — the  metal 
miners — is  getting  an  average  wage  of  $170.61 
and  Is  enjoying  a  net  gain  of  $2.26  a  week  in 
buying  power.  Included  are  miners  of  copper 
and  other  non-ferrous  metals. 

SnTTATTON   IN   STXKL 

A  major  showdown  this  year  involves  work- 
ers in  basic-steel  mills.  The  survey  shows 
this  group  of  workers  now  Is  taking  a  buy- 
ing power  loss  of  $4.38  a  week,  compared 
with  last  year.  Their  weekly  earnings  aver- 
aged $169.32  at  latest  official  tally. 

Telephone  workers,  moving  into  a  wage 
battle  this  spring,  are  getting  $132.06  a  week, 
on  the  average,  with  buying  power  down 
$3.37  in  the  year. 

The  Steelworkers  Union  won  a  wage  in- 
crease in  one  can-manufactiiring  firm  but 
struck  three  others  on  February  15,  over 
wages. 

Metal-can  workers  have  been  earning 
$175.80  a  week  but  their  buying  power  was 
down  63  cents  In  the  past  year. 

Another  bargaining  crisis  due  this  year 
Involves  aluminum,  where  the  average  pay  Is 
$162.99  weekly — and  buying  power  Is  down 
$1.47. 

Auto  workers  won  a  first-year  raise  of  61 
cents  an  hour  at  General  Motors  last  Novem- 
ber. The  Increase,  designed  to  catch  up  with 
inflation,  was  repeated  later  at  Ford  and 
Chrysler. 

Official  fig\ires  available  at  the  time  of  the 
Economic  Unit  survey  did  not  reflect  the 
auto  raises. 

Most  of  the  Labor  Department  statistics 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  study  are  for  Janu- 
ary, 1971,  except  for  some  fields  where  De- 
cember earnings  are  the  latest  available.  For 
the  tax  calculations  In  determining  buying 
power,  a  family  of  four  persons  is  assumed. 

WHO'S  AHEAD,  WHO'S  BEHIND  IN  "REAL"  PAY 


Change 
in  "rwr 

Average 

after 

weekly 

Gain  or 

allowing 

pay  now. 

k>ss  in 

for  higher 

before 

pay  from 

prices  and 

taxes 

year  ago 

taxes  > 

GAINERS 

Federal  Government  em- 
ployees   J193.70 

Meatpackers 184.95 

Construction  workers 199.11 

Soft  coal  miners 197.69 

Veterans  on  full  disability 

compensation 118.00 

Oil  refinery  workers 198.23 

Schoolteachers 178.20 

Ordnance  workers 155.77 

Cigarette  factory  workers 113. 48 

Metal  miners 170.64 

Electric,  gas  utility  workers. .  177. 64 

Local  bus'trivers.. 143.62 

Bank  employees 104. 06 

Chemical  workers 156.26 

Laundry  workers 79.97 

Machinery  worlters 

(electrical).     135.38 

Furniture  makers. 109.59 

Wholesale  trade  employees...  142.09 

Textile  mill  workers 101.20 

Retail  trade  employees 83.58 

Retired  Federal  employees...  76.00 

Papermill  workers 148.16 

Printing,  publishing 

employees IS0.63 


$21.75 

-)-»12.49 

20.03 

-I-U.44 

18.11 

-i-10.87 

15.17 

-i-7.86 

13.00 

+7.54 

13.06 

+5.61 

12.15 

+5.10 

11.04 

+3.73 

7.09 

+2.74 

9.07 

+2.26 

9.22 

+2.05 

7.94 

+2.02 

5.07 

+1.44 

6.14 

+  1.23 

4.67 

+.88 

7.23 

+.87 

4.17 

+.82 

7.42 

+.74 

4.40 

+.62 

4.09 

+.46 

4.0O 

+.26 

6.12 

+.U 

7.37 


+.06 


Average 

weekly 

pay  now, 

before 

taxes 


LOSERS 

Tire  factory  worker* 182.25 

Farmers 98.80 

Machinery  workers 

(nonelectrical)... 155.96 

Steelworkers 169.22 

Telephone  employees 132.06 

Instrument  makers. 135.98 

Social  security  pensioners 30.00 

Aluminum  workers 162.99 

Apparel  makers 85.26 

Aircraft  workers 177.61 

Farm  laborers. 78.50 

Metal  can  workers 175.80 

Oil,  gas  field  workers 158.12 

Lumber  workers 114.13 


Chante 
in  "reeP' 

X 

Gain  or 

allowlni 

loss  in 

for  higher 

pay  from 

prices  and 

year  ago 

taxes  1 

-6.47 

-12.51 

-10.70 

-11.85 

-.18 

-5.40 

1.17 

-4.38 

1.19 

-3.37 

3.95 

-1.60 

-1.56 

5.43 

-1.47 

2.19 

-.99 

4.72 

-.79 

3.00 

-.71 

6.58 

-.63 

4.7b 

-.37 

3.48 

-.03 

>  After  Federal  income  taxes  and  social  security  taxes  and 
allowing  for  5.2  percent  rise  In  consumer  prices.  Assumes  a 
family  of  4  for  tax  purposes. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  14, 1968] 
The  Unions  Are  Not  to  Blame 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1968  negotiated 
wage  increases  reached  a  new  high  of  18.2 
cents  an  hour,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs,  a  private  research  organiza- 
tion. In  the  same  period  the  index  of  con- 
sumer prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  more 
than  4%. 

A  g^xjd  many  people  see  in  such  figures  a 
cause  and  effect  relationship.  Unions  win 
wage  boosts  that  push  up  the  costs  of  busi- 
ness, which  then  tries  to  recoup  by  lifting 
prices.  This  is  the  "cost-push"  Inflation 
theory,  a  theory  that  supposedly  has  helped 
Justify  past  Government  efforts  to  stabilize 
the  economy  with  wage-price  "guide-posts." 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  trouble  with  the 
theory  is  that  It  simply  does  not  sqtiare  with 
observable  facts.  As  Alfred  MtUabre  pointed 
out  in  this  newspaper  recently,  many  of  the 
largest  price  Increases  have  come  In  areas 
where  workers  are  weakly  organized  or  are  not 
organized  at  all.  A  number  of  price  declines 
have  occurred  In  areas  that  are  firmly 
unionized. 

For  example,  only  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  maid  and  hospital  workers  are 
organized.  Yet  the  prices  of  maid  service  and 
hospital  service,  as  measured  by  the  con- 
sumer price  index,  have  risen  much  faster 
in  the  past  decade  than  the  general  level  of 
prices. 

At  the  same  time,  prices  of  radios  and  tele- 
vision sets  have  actually  declined  in  the  past 
10  years,  when  quality  improvements  are 
taken  Into  account.  Tet  radio-TV  Is  about  as 
thoroughly  organized  as  any  industry  in  the 
nation. 

One  reason  that  labor  costs  and  prices  do 
not  always  rise  hand  In  hand  is  that  the 
importance  of  those  costs  varies  widely 
among  industries.  Wages  are  plainly  more 
significant  for  hospitals  than  for  TV  manu- 
facturers. The  latter,  moreover,  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  able  to  offset  higher  wages 
through  Increased  productivity. 

An  even  more  serious  objection  to  the 
cost-push  idea  Is  that  it  tends  to  overlook 
the  competitive  facts  of  life.  This  problem  is 
discussed  by  Milton  Friedman,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  In 
a  new  book.  "Dollars  and  DeflclU"  (Pren- 
tice-Hall) . 

Suppose  shoe  manufacturers.  In  an  effort 
to  recover  higher  labor  costs,  decide  to  raise 
the  price  of  shoes.  If  there  has  been  no 
change  in  demand,  customers  will  buy  fewer 
American  shoes,  switching  Instead  to  im- 
ported shoes  or  spending  on  something  else. 
UJ?.  shoe  firms  will  hire  fewer  workers  and 
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other  resources  and  these  wiU  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  tending  to  stabilize  or  drive 
down  wages  and  prices  in  other  industries. 
A  price  rise  in  shoes,  in  other  words,  wiU 
be  at  least  partly  offset  by  price  declines  out- 
side the  industry.  It's  questionable,  too.  Just 
Kow  long  U.8.  shoe  firms  wUl  cling  to  tiielr 
hleher  prices  in  the  face  of  reduced  demand. 
Thus  the  key  Is  demand.  If  the  Oovern- 
ment  Is  or  has  been  bvisily  Inflating  demand 
with  artificially  easy  money  and  heavy  budget 
deficits,  the  shoe  makers  wUl  find  it  a  lot 
easier  to  make  price  increases  stick.  That  of 
oourse  is  precisely  what  has  been  happening 
in  recent  yesj-s. 

If  the  Government,  in  this  sort  of  situa- 
tion largely  Ignores  fiscal  and  monetary  in- 
fluences and  tries  instead  to  restrain  specific 
labor  costs  and  prices,  the  result  is  obvious. 
It  wlU  be  much  like  a  small  boy,  all  alone, 
trying  to  plug  not  just  one  but  thousands 
of  holes  In  a  dike. 

If  wages  and  prices  are  restrained  In  one 
industry,  demand  will  spill  over  into  many 
other  areas.  In  an  economy  as  complex  as 
ours  attempts  by  the  Government  to  keep 
up  with  the  spUlover  are  foredoomed  to  de- 
feat. 

In  any  industry  where  wage-price  restraint 
even  temporarily  succeeds,  furthermore,  the 
result  is  to  distort  the  economy.  The  indus- 
try 18  unable  to  attract  the  workers  and  other 
resources  that  It  might  use  to  build  up  sup- 
ply and  lessen  the  upward  pressure  on  prices. 
The  resources  are  at  work  elsewhere.  In  all 
probability  In  places  where  they  are  less  pro- 
ductive. 

Where  do  the  unions  come  in?  Well,  to  the 
extent  that  their  monopoly  powers  allow 
them  to  push  up  wages  faster  than  produc- 
tivity they  do  add  to  the  distortions  in  the 
economy.  Union  officials,  though,  are  political 
leaders,  anxious  to  please  their  members  If 
possible.  It's  more  acctirate  to  say  that  rising 
consumer  prices  cause  rising  wage  demands 
than  it  Is  to  state  the  reverse. 

In  this  post-election  period  Inflation  re- 
mains a  clear  and  present  danger.  And  it 
wont  be  diminished  one  whit  by  efforts  to 
put  the  blame  solely  on  the  labor  unions. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  agree  with 
both  of  my  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania, 
my  good  friend,  John  Dent,  and  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  whose  congres- 
sional districts  are  near  mine  in  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  think  the  very  able  president  of  the 
Steelworkers  of  America.  SWA,  Is  going 
to  be  able  to  handle  the  negotiations  of 
the  new  contract  for  the  steelworkers 
without  the  interference  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  gentleman  put  It  very 
bluntly  when  he  said  that  the  steelwork- 
ers are  not  the  cause  of  inflation,  but 
they  are  suffering  from  inflation.  This  is 
true,  I  know,  in  the  great  steel  country 
in  the  Monongahela  Valley. 

I  do  not  have  very  many  steel  mills 
located  in  my  district  but  I  do  have 
bituminous  coal  mines  that  produce  coal 
which  furnishes  the  carbon  to  make  the 
steel.  We  are  vitally  Interested  in  the 
coming  wage  negotiations  with  the 
United  Steelworkers.  However,  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  great  and 
dynamic  leadership  of  the  steelworkers 
and  that  negotiations  are  going  to  come 
out  to  the  benefit  of  the  steelworkers 
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without  question  and  without  any  great 
Inflation  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  policy  of 
threatening  to  use  foreign  steel  and 
threatening  to  use  other  economic  meas- 
ures on  a  union  that  has  been  very,  very 
faithful  in  producing  and  keeping  this 
country  alive  is  a  false  policy  and  one 
which  should  not  be  used. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's remailts.  I  think  he  echoes  the 
sentiments  in  my  district. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  DENT.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ought  to  know  that  the 
steel  industry  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
things  in  this  whole  discussion  that  has 
been  going  on  in  the  newspapers  and  the 
President  threatening  to  interfere  in  the 
steelworkers'  negotiations.  We  have 
learned  and  have  been  taught  to  believe 
in  free  enterprise  and  the  free  labor 
system. 

Many  courts  have  upheld  the  proposi- 
tion that  negotiations  with  labor  and 
management  are  properly  held  under  the 
Constitution  and  under  the  laws  of  this 
country  and  it  was  conceived,  because  of 
this,  that  men  and  women  who  work  were 
able  to  get  together  for  their  own  mutual 
advancement  and  protection  and  to  bet- 
ter their  working  conditions,  and  indus- 
try was  then  in  the  position  of  having  to 
meet  certain  demands.  Industry  could 
not  be  tempted  to  do  as  they  did  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  exploit  the  consumer 
as  well  as  the  worker. 

Now  the  new  thought  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  injected  into  this — and  I  am  so 
happy  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  of 
the  House  has  brought  this  before  us  to- 
day, the  new  philosophy  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  injected  or  expoused  is  the  kind 
of  philosophy  which  they  have  in  foreign 
countries  where  the  government  sets  the 
wages,  where  the  government  sets  prices 
and  where  the  government  subsidizes  ex- 
ports and  the  government  limits  imports. 
In  other  words,  the  government  ruins 
everything. 

We  have  succeeded  so  far  in  coming 
further  than  any  nation,  as  I  said  earlier. 
In  200  years  than  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  put  together  in  2,000  years  because 
of  the  rights  of  man,  because  of  the  right 
of  man  to  buy  and  to  go  in  business,  the 
right  of  men  to  congregate  together  and 
try  to  get  better  wages  in  order  to  give 
their  families  more  of  the  tilings  that 
they  produce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  other  nations 
were  allowed  to  have  free  unions,  they 
would  have  better  wages  and  would  be 
able  to  buy  some  of  the  products  that 
they  make.  They  would  have  some  of  the 
advantages  and  some  of  the  luxuries 
which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  this 
coimtry  because  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  free  negotiations.  But  the 
unions  of  these  foreign  countries  are  con- 
trolled by  the  government.  The  industries 
are  controlled  by  the  government.  How- 
ever, this  President  for  the  first  time  In 
my  lifetime — and  I  have  been  through 
quite  a  few  summers  but  not  so  many 
winters — injects  into  the  question  the 


Davis-Bacon  proposition  with  the  trades 
and  craft  unions  and  construe  tiOTi  work- 
ers, an  entirely  new  philosophy. 

It  seems  that  instead  of  being  a  Presi- 
dent who  himself  must  obey  the  laws  of 
this  Nation  he  is  one  who  can  set  aside 
the  laws,  the  provisions  that  Congress  has 
made,  the  interpretations  of  the  court 
upholding  the  laws  made  by  the  Congress, 
and  he  can  say  that  he  can  set  them 
aside,  the  negotiations  caimot  go  on.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  any  increases — and 
the  increases  have  already  taken  place  in 
other  negotiations,  and  that  this  puts 
tiie  steelworkers  in  the  position  of  open- 
ing a  new  wedge  in  the  so-called  Infla- 
tion drive,  but  in  fact  they  are  only  catch- 
ing up  with  wages  that  have  already  been 
negotiated  by  other  unions  before  them, 
and  there  are  many  other  unions  who 
have  not  negotiated  as  yet.  And  ronem- 
ber  the  imorganized  worker  of  America 
has  to  depend  on  the  negotiations  or  or- 
ganized labor  for  his  way  of  life,  and  what 
he  gets  insofar  as  wages.  I  am  chairman 
of  the  committee  right  now  that  is  trying 
to  pass  a  $1.80  to  $2  minimum  wage  for 
the  unorganized  workers  in  this  coimtry, 
the  worker  who  is  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  totem  pole.  All  of  organized  labor 
supports  them,  and  they  are  going  to 
have  an  awful  time  gettiiig  that  little  bit 
of  an  increase — and  I  defy  anybody  to 
live  on  that  kind  of  a  wage  in  this  country 
today. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  for  his  interpreta- 
tion and  his  most  humanistic  explana- 
tion, and  it  has  been  an  excellent  inter- 
pretation of  what  we  are  trying  to  say 
here  today.  Hopefully,  we  wanted  to 
have  more  people  present,  but  this  Is  par- 
ticularly important  for  those  people  who 
have  stayed  in  the  galleries. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  2  years  imder  a  Republican  admin- 
istration have  seen  unemployment  streak 
to  record  highs,  while  the  economy 
grinds  to  a  slinking  pace. 

Prices  are  screaming  out  of  sight  and 
the  administration  can  offer  no  more 
than  a  rather  feeble  explanation  that  "a 
certain  amoimt  of  unemployment  is  nec- 
essary to  tone  down  our  inflationary 
economy." 
Hogwash. 

You  know  it  was  none  other  than  that 
great  Republican  death  wish,  Calvin 
Coolidge,  who  said: 

When  you  have  a  large  number  of  peofd* 
out  of  work,  unemployment  occurs. 

That  is  Just  great,  Calvin. 

Of  course,  what  could  you  expect  from 
Coolidge,  or  any  other  Republican  Presi- 
dent for  that  matter? 

Unemployment  was  symptomatic  of 
the  Coolidge  regime.  It  was  even  more 
serious  In  the  Herbert  Hoover  term  in 
office.  In  the  Eisenhower  years  of  the 
1950's  unemployment  rose  &s  high  as  7 
percent. 

Republicans  traditionally  have  taken 
the  attitude  that  "we  can  live  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  unemployment."  What 
that  amount  is,  I  have  to  my  sorrow 
learned,  is  whatever  the  current  rate  of 
unemployment  happens  to  be.  The  Nixon 
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administration  has  a  fairly  high  degree 
of  tolerance  for  unemployment.  Wlten 
Mr.  Nixon  took  office,  he  inherited  a  low 
unemployment  rate  of  3.3  percent  frtan 
the  Johnson  awlminlatratlon.  Within  a 
year,  using  "Nixonomics,"  the  Presideat's 
personal  brand  of  economic  policy,  he 
had  parlayed  that  3.3  percent  to  4.2  per- 
cent. An  adminlatratlon  spokesman,  at 
tiiat  time,  viewed  the  situation  calitily 
and  said,  you  guessed  it,  "A  certldn 
amount  of  unemployment  is  to  be  Ex- 
pected," and  he  suggested  that  this  iras 
a  necessary  hedge  against  inflation. 

Now  the  unemplosTTient  rate  has  ri*en 
«  percent,  after  declining  slightly  from 
a  9-year  high  of  6.2  percent.  With  5.2 
million  workers  now  on  the  Jobless  rolls, 
administration  ofQcials  are  still  optimis- 
tic and  the  unemplosonent  rate  growi 

What  is  the  President  doing  about^t? 
Very  little  it  appears.  ' 

He  is  not  using  the  power  that  Con- 
gress, and  my  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  gave  him  to  exercise  controls 
OQ  wages,  prices,  and  rents. 

He  has  refused  to  exercise  this  au- 
thority, to  impoee  a  freeze  on  wages, 
prices,  and  rents  so  that  we  could  adopt 
policies  to  stimulate  the  economy  with- 
out the  danger  of  heating  inflation^ 
fires.  I 

Last  year,  he  vetoed,  a  much  needed 
public  service  manpower  bill  that,  in 
these  dlfBcult  times,  would  have  estab- 
lished the  Federal  Government  as  the 
employer  of  last  resort  and  simultaneous- 
ly provide  personnel  and  money  for  mainy 
services  that  localities  cannot  now  afford. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  bill  contained  a 
retraining  provision  that  would  asaist 
those  whose  work  experience  could  not 
be  fitted  into  prevailing  job  demand  cat- 
egories. 

The  House  shortly  will  complete  hear- 
ings on  a  new  emergency  public  service 
employment  bill  and  that  bill  should  be 
ready  for  the  floor  soon. 

Congress  has  come  to  expect  vet^ 
and  obstructionism  from  President 
Nixon. 

But  there  Is  a  revolt  brewing  in  Wa*i- 
Ington,  among  Democrats  and  Repubili- 
cans  who  believe  that  the  President  is 
not  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  Amerlcfm 
people.  It  appears  as  if  the  President  is 
hearing  the  drums  of  somebody  or  soiie 
group  that  does  not  have  its  ears  to  ^e 
voice  of  the  Nation. 

He  cannot  or  will  not  listen  and  ctm 
provide  no  answers  to  those  who  f4ce 
high  prices,  low  wages,  and  ultimately 
unemployment. 

This  cannot  continue.  And  from  the 
signs  I  have  seen  in  Washington  t)ie 
Democratic  Party,  with  assistance  frqm 
some  Republican  allies,  will  not  let ,  it 
continue. 

The  coalition  of  Republicans  aiid 
Democrats  that  I  speak  of  is  tired  a|id 
angry. 

We  are  tired  of  Presidential  vetoes  pf 
bills  which  create  Jobs,  build  hospitals, 
and  supply  family  doctors. 

We  are  tired  of  backsliding  on  funding 
and  implementing  the  occupational 
health  and  safety  bill. 

We  are  tired  of  an  administration  that 
freezes  congressional  appropriations  fbr 
badly   needed  housing,   urban  develop- 


ment, and  construction  and  uses  tills 
freeze  as  a  bald-faced  attempt  to  black- 
mail Members  into  voting  for  its  revenue- 
sharing  provisions. 

We  are  tired  of  attempts  to  split  the 
Labor  Department  and  other  agencies 
and  then  regroup  them  into  bureaucratic 
monstrosities  that  would  defy  attempts 
at  efiQciency  and  muddle  rather  than 
clarify  the  lines  of  decisionmaking. 

We  are  tired  of  tunnel-vlsloned  na- 
tional health  bills  that  bear  the  stamp  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

We  are  tired  of  an  administration, 
which  faced  with  the  massive  troubles  in 
the  auto  insurance  field,  suggest  that 
Congress  merely  pass  a  resolution  urging 
the  States  to  handle  the  problem. 

Finally,  we,  and  I  might  add  many  Re- 
publicans to  our  number,  are  distressed 
over  the  President's  refusal  to  pick  a  date 
for  the  overall  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia,  an  act  I  be- 
lieve will  lead  to  the  release  of  American 
POW's,  and  a  final  solution  to  the  one 
event  most  responsible  for  the  economic 
and  social  problems  in  the  United  States 
today,  the  Indochina  war. 

Of  course.  It  is  quite  easy  for  me  to 
come  before  you  and  say  we  are  tired  of 
this  and  we  are  tired  of  that.  You  should 
ask,  "What  Is  your  alternative,  Moor- 
head?  What  can  you  offer  In  substitute?" 

Well  this  is  what  Is  going  on  in  Wash- 
ington today.  This  is  what  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  offering  as  some  answers 
to  your  needs  and  those  of  all  of  the 
other  working  men  and  women  in  this 
Nation. 

You  all  know  that  the  Voluntary  Re- 
straint Agreement  with  Japan  and  the 
Common  Market  countries  is  due  to  nm 
out  this  year. 

The  agreement,  primarily  as  It  affects 
Japan,  is  looked  upon  as  the  reason  that 
many  specialty  steel  producers  have  come 
upon  dark  days. 

The  Japanese  have  shifted  their  ex- 
ports to  the  higher  priced  specialty  steels 
and,  while  maintaining  their  level  of  ex- 
ports, have  grabbed  a  larger  dollar  share 
of  the  U.S.  market. 

It  is  my  understanding  in  talks  with 
the  State  Department  that  the  Japanese 
are  willing  to  take  two  steps  that  should 
bring  a  certain  degree  of  relief  to  the 
specialty  steel  producers. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Japanese,  in  state- 
ments in  Japanese  trade  Journals,  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  limit  1971  ex- 
ports to  their  1970  levels.  In  addition 
there  is  further  evidence  that  the  Japa- 
nese voluntarily  will  accept  a  limitation 
of  exports  within  categories.  I  think  if 
we  can  move  toward  this  objective,  your 
industry  will  be  far  the  better  for  it  and 
some  of  the  long  faces  and  red  ink  will 
disappear  to  be  replaced  by  jobs  and 
profits. 

Recently,  I  took  over  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee.  Cer- 
tain activities  of  the  State  Department 
are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  my  sub- 
conamlttee. 

Last  week,  I  contacted  the  State  De- 
partment and  requested  from  them  a 
report  on  the  status  of  negotiations  with 


the  Japanese  on  voluntary  steel  export 
agreements  and  I  further  requested  from 
them  ways  in  which  the  trade  agreements 
can  be  forged  to  include  categorical.  In. 
addition  to  gross,  export  limits. 

As  soon  as  I  hear  from  them,  I  wlU 
contact  your  Washington  representatives. 

Let  me  strike  one  note  of  concern.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  administra- 
tion may  be  holding  up  the  talks  with  the 
Japanese  as  a  sort  of  blackmail  for  a 
small  settlement  in  your  wage  talks  this 
summer.  I  assure  you  that  the  moment 
this  is  confirmed  as  more  than  a  nmior, 
I  will  take  your  case  to  my  colleagues  and 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Speaking  of  blackmail,  let  us  talk  about 
environmental  blackmail.  This  Is  one  of 
the  cute  tricks  of  industry  when  they  re- 
fuse to  invest  in  necessary  environmental 
protections  for  plants  and  factories  and 
suggest  instead  that  they  will  have  to 
close  the  facility  rather  than  make  the 
necessary  investment  in  clean  air  and 
water. 

This  is  ransom  of  the  cheapest  variety. 

The  ploy  is  obvious.  They  know  that 
you,  quite  naturally,  will  be  concerned 
over  the  loss  of  jobs  should  a  plant  close 
down  and  they  hope  that  you,  by  inter- 
ceding with  appropriate  State  authorities 
for  your  jobs,  will  save  their  bacon. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  watching  Senator 
MusKn  very  closely  for  he  has  recognized 
the  duplicity  of  the  owners  in  this  regard 
and  he  is  suggesting  public  hearings  to 
prove  corporate  "poormouthing." 

If  the  owner  truly  cannot  afford  to 
make  the  needed  corrections  then  this 
should  be  ascertained  publicly.  However, 
if  this  is  merely  an  excuse  to  avoid  doing 
their  share  for  cleaning  up  our  land  and 
a  left-handed  way  of  firing  people,  this 
too  should  be  brought  into  the  public 
domain. 

In  regard  to  this.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  administration,  knowing 
the  state  of  the  economy,  has  no  pro- 
gram to  provide  assistance  for  workers 
who  would  be  displaced  by  environmen- 
tal control  requirements. 

They  have  no  program  to  ease  the 
transition  of  workers  who  are  displaced 
because  obsolete  plants  may  be  closed. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  no  re- 
location assistance  programs,  no  tempo- 
rary unemplosmient  programs,  no  short- 
term  emergency  loan  programs,  no  cor- 
porate programs,  no  public  service  em- 
ployment programs,  designed  to  serve  the 
twin  purposes  of  meeting  important  pub- 
lic service  needs  while  meeting  the  job 
requirements  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people.  This  is  the  Nixon  reaction  to 
your  plight. 

Compare  that  to  the  work  John  Dent 
has  put  in  on  your  behalf.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  worked  with  and  sponsored  many 
of  the  bills  that  John  Dent  has  intro- 
duced. And  his  two  latest  efforts  are  no 
exception. 

We  all  are  concerned  about  protect- 
ing employee  benefit  funds. 

The  very  nature  of  our  modern  econ- 
omy makes  an  employee's  ability  to  ful- 
fill plan  eligibility  requirements  contin- 
gent on  forces  usually  beyond  his  con- 
trol. In  all  too  many  cases,  the  pension 
promise  is  nothing  more  than  this:  if 
you  remain  in  good  health  and  remain 
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with  the  same  company  until  you  are  85, 
^d  if  that  company  Is  still  In  business, 
and  if  your  department  has  not  been 
abolished,  and  if  your  Job  has  not  been 
made  technologically  obsolete,  and  if  you 
have  not  been  laid  off  for  too  long  a  time, 
and  if  there  is  sufiBcient  money  in  the 
fund,  you  will  get  a  pension. 

Labor  Department  ofBcials  have  testi- 
fied that  one  out  of  every  three  partic- 
ipants in  a  pension  fund  never  receive  a 
benefit.  Prom  what  material  has  come 
out  of  hearings  on  the  bill,  that  figure 
looks  a  bit  conservative. 

a  low-paying  high-turnover  Indus- 
tries, experts  have  pointed  out  that  only 
1  in  10  employees  ever  receives  a  pen- 
sion. ^ 

The  time  for  generalities  is  over.  Con- 
gress Is  committed  to  making  the  private 
welfare  and  pension  system  perform  its 
proper  function,  that  of  providing  a 
meaningful  supplement  to  social  seciulty 
for  the  mDllons  of  workers  already  cov- 
ered by  them  and  the  millions  who  will 
be  covered  as  the  system  expands. 

The  bill  forged  by  John  Dent  is  the  bill 
I  am  supporting.  It  will  establish  mini- 
mum standards  of  conduct  for  plan  trus- 
tees and  administrators  and  guarantee 
that  benefits  accruing  to  employees  with 
significant  periods  of  service  with  an  em- 
ployer shall  be  irrevocable. 

I  look  forward  to  the  visit  to  Washing- 
ton of  some  300  of  your  nimiber  for  the 
hearings  next  week  on  John's  bill.  My 
office  is  always  open  to  the  steelworkers 
and  any  of  you  coming  to  the  Capitol 
that  day  should  feel  free  to  stop  In  and 
speak  to  me  or  my  staff  about  pension 
protection. 

Congressman  Dent  is  also  responsible 
for  another  piece  of  legislation  I  favor 
and  one  that  has  broad  support  among 
House  Democrats.  This  Is  a  bill  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  to  $2  and  to  extend 
coverage  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  about  7  million  more  workers. 

This  bill  to  raise  the  current  $1.60 
minimum  wage  to  $2  should  be  ready  for 
a  vote  in  the  House  In  about  a  month. 

The  House  Is  not  the  only  place  where 
things  are  happening. 

In  the  Senate,  two  Important  insurance 
biUs  wait  the  masterful  touch  of  Senators 
Kennedy,  Hart,  and  Magnttson. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  APL- 
CIO  social  security  director,  Burt  Seid- 
man,  when  he  said: 

Every  American  citizen,  whether  he's  rich 
or  poor,  black  or  white,  blue-collar  or  white- 
collar,  has  a  basic  right  to  a  decent  standard 
of  health  care. 

I  question  whether  the  AMA  agrees 
with  this,  since  I  note  that  AMPAC,  the 
political  arm  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  has  put  up  over  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  to  oppose  Senator 
Kennedy's  health  insurance  package. 

I  once  heard  that  the  only  writing 
utensils  in  the  AMA  offices  are  quills. 
One  look  at  their  legislative  objectives 
and  that  observation  does  not  surprise 
me. 

We  know  very  well  the  dismal  health 
record  of  the  United  States  compared  to 
the  other  major  industrial  nations  of  the 
worid.  Year  after  year,  the  statistics  tell 
us  how  little  progress  we  have  been  mak- 
ing in  health  care  In  recent  decades. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  vaunted 
research  and  technology  are  unequaled 
by  any  other  nation  in  the  lilstory  of  the 
world,  America  is  an  also-ran  in  the  de- 
Uvery  of  health  care  to  our  people.  In 
the  midst  of  the  rising  cost  of  health  care, 
we  have  endured  a  decline  in  the  overall 
quality  of  the  care  we  give  our  citizens. 
The  figures  are  shocking: 

In  infant  mortality,  among  the  major 
industrial  naUons  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  today  trails  behind  12 
other  countries,  including  all  the  Scan- 
dinavian nations,  most  of  the  British 
Conunonwealth,  and  East  Germany. 

We  trail  six  other  nations  in  the  per- 
centage of  mothers  who  die  in  child- 
birth. 

Tragically,  the  infant  mortality  rate 
for  nonwhites  in  the  United  States  is 
twice  the  rate  for  whites.  And  nearly  five 
times  as  many  nonwhite  mothers  die  in 
childbirth  as  white — shameful  evidence 
of  the  Ineffective  prenatal  and  postnatal 
care  our  minority  groups  receive. 

The  story  told  by  other  health  indica- 
tors Is  equally  dismal.  The  United  States 
trails  17  other  nations  in  life  expectancy 
for  males,  10  other  nations  in  life  ex- 
pectancy for  females,  and  15  other  na- 
tions in  the  death  rate  for  middle-aged 
males. 

Almost  every  family  knows  the  cruel 
burden  of  worry,  frustration,  and  dis- 
appointment that  mark  our  search  for 
better  health  care.  The  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  hves  in  dread  of  illness  and 
disability.  He  lives  with  the  imcertainty 
of  not  knowing  whether  to  seek  medical 
care,  or  when  to  seek  it,  or  how  to  obtain 
it.  He  lives  with  postponements  and  de- 
lays. 

Above  all,  he  lives  in  fear  of  the  cost  of 
health  care.  How  many  millions  of 
Americans  have  gambled  with  their 
health  to  avoid  the  high  cost  of  care  they 
need?  How  many  have  endured  suffering 
that  might  have  been  relieved?  How 
many  have  had  to  sacrifice  their  hopes 
and  plans  because  of  the  high  price  they 
had  to  pay  for  the  care  they  received? 

Despite  massive  sales  of  private  health 
Insurance,  most  of  the  expenditures  for 
personal  health  services  must  still  be 
borne  out-of-pocket  by  the  patient  at  the 
time  of  illness  or  as  a  debt  thereafter. 
Nearly  all  private  health  Insurance  is 
partial  and  limited.  In  1968,  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  health  Insurance  was  a 
giant  $12  billion  industry,  benefit  pay- 
ments in  the  aggregate  met  only  about 
one-third  of  the  private  costs  of  health 
care,  leaving  two-thirds  to  be  paid  out- 
side the  framework  of  health  insurance. 

Private  health  Insiu-ance — through  a 
thousand  private  carriers  competing  with 
each  other,  uxA  through  a  bewildering 
array  of  insurance  policies — had  done 
no  more  than  this  to  ease  the  impact  of 
cost  of  medical  care  on  American  fam- 
Uies. 

The  private  health  insurance  Industry 
has  failed  us.  It  provides  sickness  insur- 
ance, not  health  insurance;  acute  care, 
not  preventive  care.  It  gives  partial  bene- 
fits, not  comprehensive  benefits.  It  falls 
to  control  costs.  It  fails  to  control  qual- 
ity. It  ignores  the  poor  and  the  medically 
Indigent. 

Mayors  from  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Baltimore  testified  before  Senator 


Kennedy's  subcommittee  last  week  said 
told  a  tale,  not  imfamiliar  in  a  dozen 
other  major  cities  in  the  Nation.  They 
told  of  rapid  decline  of  health  care,  a 
shortage  of  doctors  and  nurses,  and  a 
situation  bordering  on  the  calamitous. 

I  tliink  the  facts  are  clear  in  this  re- 
gard. The  Congress  must  and  I  think 
will  pass  a  national  health  insurance 
program  that  will  guarantee  decent  and 
low-cost  health  care  for  every  American. 

We  cannot  tolerate  the  current  situ- 
ation, made  worse  I  might  add  by  a  Pres- 
idential veto  last  year  of  a  hospital  con- 
struction and  doctor  training  bill. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Insurance.  I 
remember  last  year  when  I  was  the  first 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  introduce  the  no-fault  auto  insur- 
ance. I  said  that  this  trio  of  bills  was  not 
Mily  long  overdue,  but  necessary  since 
the  insurance  industry  had  done  noth- 
ing to  lower  its  prices  or  streamline  its 
policy  techniques. 

I  still  beUeve  this  and  I  still  beUeve 
that  the  limited  no-fault  plan  operating 
in  Massachusetts  has  already  shown  that 
this  system  can  work. 

To  date  in  Msissachusetts,  the  only 
State  except  for  Puerto  Rico  with  a  func- 
tioning no-fault  plan,  not  only  have 
there  been  fewer  claims  filed  but  claims 
have  been  lower,  dollarwise,  than  at  a 
similar  time  last  year  and  courts  have 
been  less  clogged  by  the  nickel  and  dime 
suits  that  in  other  States  have  buried 
an  already  overcrowded  court  calendar. 

Speaking  of  the  Puerto  Rican  no-fault 
plan,  I  do  not  know  if  you  know  that  the 
man  responsible  for  that  very  successful 
program  is  Herb  Dennenberg,  the  pres- 
ent Pennsylvania  State  Insurance  Com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  Dennenberg  has  already  filed  no- 
tice that  he  is  going  to  try  and  get  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislatvu-e  to  pass 
a  no-fault  plan.  Naturally,  if  the  Con- 
gress passes  a  bill,  this  would  preempt 
any  State  action.  I  am  hewing  we  can 
get  such  a  bill  through  Congress  this 
year. 

A  number  of  the  items  which  I  have 
talked  of  so  far  and  will  speak  of  in  the 
remainder  of  my  speech  are  intertwined 

Hospital  vetoes,  doctor  shortages, 
health  insurance,  auto  insurance,  pen- 
sion protection,  they  are  related,  if  by  no 
more  than  the  simple  fact  that  In  one 
way  or  another  they  directly  affect  your 
life  and  well-being. 

But  there  is  smother  subject  which  I 
know  you  are  interested  in  and  which  af- 
fects you  in  the  most  direct  manner — 
your  job  safety. 

We  waged  a  tough  fight  with  the  ad- 
ministration last  year  In  getting  the  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  bill  passed, 
but  we  managed  to  do  it,  while  defeating 
the  Nlxon-backed  industry-oriented  pro- 
posal. 

Although  we  did  not  pass  the  bill  which 
would  have  given  great  power  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  we  did  push  through  a 
bill  that  when  funded  and  operative  will 
have  tremendous  Impact  on  your  person- 
al sufety  and  protection. 

I  noted  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  on 
March  17  that  the  administration  was 
requesting  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  program.  I  asked  that  the  pro- 
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gram  receive  immediate  funding.  This 
was  not  favorably  received  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  because  the  com- 
mittee had  not  been  told  that  they  were 
going  to  be  asked  to  consider  the  hiealth 
and  safety  bill  on  that  day.  This  non- 
contact  wrangled  some  powerful  lindl- 
vlduals  on  the  subcommittee  an<i  the 
administration  went  away  emptyhatided. 

I  think  this  problem  has  been  cleared 
up  and  apologies  made  around  and  there 
should  be  no  funding  problems  now.  How- 
ever, the  program  must  wait  untO  the 
new  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1,  |1971, 
for  money.  I 

I  am  not  as  disturbed  by  this  fa(ct  as 
I  am  about  what  appears  to  be  I^EIW's 
lethargy  regarding  the  health  and  ifety 
program.  They  seem  content  to  1^  the 
Labor  Depfu-tment  name  its  represfenta- 
tlve  to  the  Institute  of  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety,  while  they  do  noth- 
ing. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  administration 
prods  the  departments  which  must,  par- 
ticipate in  this  landmark  prograni  and 
gets  them  on  the  ball.  Because  I  airi  sure 
if  they  do  not,  the  Congress  will. 

There  is  another  bit  of  admlnlstitition 
sleight-of-hand  that  may  result  in  ai  law- 
suit against  the  President  with  tha  U.S. 
Congress  as  the  plaintiff. 

This  involves  money  that  the  Congress 
has  appropriated,  and  the  Presldenit  has 
refused  to  spend.  Much  of  this  moi>ey  is 
for  badly  needed  housing.  urba4  re- 
newal, mass  transit  facilities,  and  sther 
vital  programs. 

More  than  $600  million  In  aid  to  cities 
has  been  frozen.  Can  there  be  anyoiie.  in 
Oovemment  or  out,  who  does  not  realize 
the  crisis  our  great  urban  centers  are 
faced  with?  The  President  surely  does. 
He  himself  laid  before  us  a  category  of 
despair  in  his  March  5  message  U>  the 
Congress:  "a  sorely  Inadequate  supAly  of 
housing  and  community  facilities.]  vast 
wastelands  of  vacant  and  decaying  tiuild- 
Ings.  acre  upon  acre  of  valuable  urban  re- 
newal land  lying  empty  smd  fallow,  and 
an  estimated  24  million  Americans  still 
living  in  substandard  housing." 

A  tragic  picture  to  contemplate.  And 
how  the  withholding  of  despeuately 
needed  funds  from  HUD's  $3.4  billion 
budget  can  do  ansrthlng  but  move  u$  still 
further  backward  is  beyond  me.  "there 
are  $200  million  in  urban  renewal  and 
$200  million  in  water  and  sewer  facility 
grants  on  this  preliminary  report,  »nd  I 
have  been  informed  that  an  updat€(d  re- 
port will  reveal  the  freezing  of  $192]  mil- 
lion for  public  housing  and  hundrelds  of 
millions  more  for  model  cities. 

Well  over  $7  billion  is  being  withheld  in 
Federal  assistance  for  transportation, 
much  of  it  for  acute  needs  that  will  not 
wait.  Commuter  service  is  in  crisis 
around  the  Nation,  and  the  President 
paid  lipservice  to  the  problem  bj  re- 
cently pointing  to  "this  decline  inVass 
transit — at  the  same  time  that  the  need 
for  fast,  convenient,  economical  piublic 
transportation  has  become  greater  |than 
ever  before."  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this 
statement  with  the  current  freeze  of!  $200 
million  in  mass  transit  funds,  just  ai  it  is 
difBcult  to  comprehend  the  rationale  for 
Impoimdlng  of  $970  million  in  Feieral 


Aviation  Administration  appropriations 
and  $39  million  for  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration,  while  at  the  same  time 
calling  for  greater  initiatives  toward  a 
balanced  national  transportation  system. 

National  priorities  cannot  be  deferred 
until  1972  but  must  be  addressed  im- 
mediately. The  Congress  has  exercised 
its  responsibility,  and  the  executive 
should  do  no  less. 

I  hate  to  admit  that  there  is  little 
Congress  can  do  about  making  the  ad- 
ministration spend  money  that  we  have 
appropriated.  But  a  law  suit  forcing  this 
has  been  suggested  by  Senators  Mans- 
field and  I  understand  that  he  Is  ac- 
tively looking  into  the  possibility. 

I  mentioned  before  that  everything 
which  I  addressed  myself  to  today  seems 
intertwined.  Well,  there  Is  a  common 
source  to  much  of  this  travail,  at  least 
as  far  as  a  single  matter  can  be  isolated 
as  the  root  cause  for  many  of  the  di- 
lemmas in  American  society  today. 

Naturally  I  am  speaking  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  or  the  Laos-Cambodlau  war, 
as  it  now  has  become. 

My  stand  on  this  Issue  Is  clear.  I  have 
spoken  against  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam since  March  of  1968,  when  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  still  our  President  and 
when  many  of  today's  critics  were  sUent. 

I  am  not  adopting  a  holier-than-thou 
attitude.  But  I  think  that  the  sooner  we 
are  out  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos, 
the  sooner  every  American  combat  and 
support  troop  has  to  vrotry  about  no 
more  than  dodging  potholes  on  the  park- 
way, rather  than  mortar  shells  on  High- 
way 9,  the  faster  this  Nation  can  truly 
put  our  country  back  on  the  road  of 
emotional  and  social  recovery. 

This  year,  I  have  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion demanding  that  all  D.S.  troops  be 
removed  from  Southeast  Asia  by  De- 
cember 31,  1971. 

A  similar  resolution  was  defeated  In 
the  Democratic  caucus  by  one  vote.  That 
is  how  close  we  came  to  expressing  the 
will  of  the  House  Democratic  member- 
ship that  New  Year's  Day,  1972,  should 
find  no  American  boys  in  Vietnam,  Laos, 
or  Cambodia. 

But  there  was  a  very  Important  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  caucus.  This  resolu- 
tion picked  the  end  of  the  92d  Congress. 
January  31,  1972,  as  the  date  that  we 
want  our  Southeast  Asian  adventures  to 
end. 

Granted,  there  is  a  degree  of  partisan- 
ship in  some  of  the  cries  to  end  the  war. 
But  how  could  any  man  take  note  of  the 
despair,  division,  and  disillusion  in  our 
country,  caused  by  this  war,  and  not  do 
all  in  his  power  to  end  It  tomorrow? 

The  President  offered  nothing  last 
week.  He  increased  his  withdrawal  rate 
by  2,000  but  that  is  not  enough. 

I  am  not  going  to  lend  myself  to  his 
plan  to  leave  50,000  GI's  in  Indochina 
and  allow  them  to  suffer  acceptable  cas- 
ualties each  week  while  he  nms  for 
office  next  year.  I  ask  you.  What  is  an 
acceptable  casualty?  One  dead  OI  a 
month  is  one  more  than  I  will  accept. 

All  of  the  health  care,  auto  insurance, 
pension  protection,  funds  for  housing, 
and  steel  trade  agreements  combined 
will  not  help  us  if  we  allow  our  Nation  to 


crumble  because  of  dissent  and  dlvlsloQ 
over  the  war.  I  pledge  my  efforts  to  end- 
ing the  war.  I  hope  you  will  help  me. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration's  latest  Inflation  alert  is 
clearly  aimed  at  influencing  the  steel 
wage  negotiations  currently  in  progress. 
By  threatening  the  steelworkers  with  the 
prospect  of  increased  foreign  steel  im- 
ports and  the  unemployment  that  would 
result,  the  administration  hopes  to  hold 
down  the  wages  of  steelworkers. 

This  latest  action  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  another  attempt  to  pin  the 
blame  for  inflation  on  the  worklngman, 
instead  of  putting  the  blame  where  it 
really  belongs — on  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion Itself. 

By  issuing  an  inflation  alert  against 
the  wages  of  workingmen.  President 
Nixon  is  attacking  the  tall  of  the  infla- 
tionary spiral.  The  President  is  treating 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  rather  than 
the  causes. 

It  sounds  good  on  paper  to  say  that 
wage  increases  should  correspond  to  pro- 
ductivity. But  steel  productivity  is  down 
because  of  a  slowdown  in  the  economy  as 
a  whole.  This  economic  slowdown  was 
created  by  the  conscious  efiforts  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  Administration 
policies  have  caused  a  recession  without 
controlling  inflation. 

Who  gets  hit  the  hardest  by  inflation— 
the  worklngman  and  people  on  fixed  in- 
comes such  as  our  senior  citizens.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  steelworkers  are  entitled 
to  a  wage  Increase  sufficient  to  offset 
the  skyrocketing  cost  of  living. 


DOUBLE  AMPUTEE  HAS  ALREADY 
PAID  DEBT  TO  COUNTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RooNKY  of  New  York) .  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  WlUlam 
T.  Richardson,  a  constituent  and  a  brave 
patriot,  stepped  on  a  land  mine  while 
serving  in  Vietnam,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, both  legs  had  to  be  amputated 
above  the  knees.  Sergeant  Richardson, 
who  is  24  years  of  age  and  is  married, 
was  hospitalized  for  over  a  year. 

Through  an  error  by  the  Army  pay- 
master, the  allotment  which  Sergeant 
Richardson  asked  be  sent  to  his  wife  was 
not  deducted  from  his  own  paycheck. 
His  wife  nevertheless  did  receive  for  a 
period  of  6  months  a  check  for  $150.  As 
a  consequence,  the  Army  paid  this  brave 
soldier  $900  more  than  he  was  entitled 
to  receive. 

The  Army  was  not  even  aware  of  this 
debt  until  I  inquired  about  a  smaller 
debt  of  $212.34,  which  the  Army  was 
attempting  to  collect  from  Sergeant 
Richardson.  This  small  collection,  but 
one  which  I  consider  to  be  unconscion- 
able, was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
several  of  Sergeant  Richardson's  cowork- 
ers in  a  Springfield,  HI.,  manufacturing 
plant.  They  felt  it  entirely  unjustifiable, 
I  contacted  the  Army,  and.  Instead  of 
correcting  this  injustice,  the  Army  com- 
pounded it  by  asking  Richardson  to  pay 
not  just  $212.34,  but  $1,167.30. 
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Sergeant  Richardson  has  now  paid  the 
original  debt  of  $212.34.  Although  he 
does  not  know  whether  the  Army's  com- 
putations are  correct,  whether  In  fact 
he  was  overpaid,  he  sent  the  Army  a 
(;heck  for  $212.34  because,  to  use  his 
own  words: 

I  didn't  want  to  get  In  any  trouble. 

From  his  years  of  service,  he  knew  the 
Xrmy  was  mighty  hard  to  fight. 

The  Army  swjknowledges  that  the  over- 
payment to  Sergeant  Richardson  was  en- 
tirely the  fault  of  the  Army  paymaster. 
The  Army  assures  me  that  they  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any 
fraud,  misrepresentation,  fault,  or  lack 
of  good  faith  on  Sergeant  Richardson's 
part.  In  fact.  Sergeant  Richardson  told 
me  that  until  notified  of  the  debt  by  the 
Army,  he  was  totally  unaware  of  it  or  of 
any  overpayment. 

I  find  collection  of  either  part  of  this 
overpayment  indefensible  and  imcon- 
scionable — a  grave  injustice  to  this 
young  man — and  I  am  certain  that 
others  feel  likewise. 

A  soldier  critically  injured,  hospital- 
ized and  recovering  from  extensive  sur- 
gery far  from  his  family  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  notice  promptly  pay  record 
errors.  My  understanding  is  that  neither 
he  nor  his  wife  knew  of  the  error  imtil 
it  was  brought  to  their  attention  in  the 
form  of  collection  efforts,  long  after 
much  of  the  money  had  been  spent. 
Whether  or  not  Army  records  are  accu- 
rate, Sergeant  Richardson  does  not  to- 
day know  whether  he  was  overpaid.  All 
he  knows  is  that  the  Army  says  he  was 
and  that  now  he  must  pay  his  country 
back. 

Sergeant  Richardson  already  has  been 
called  upon  by  his  country  to  sacrifice 
much  more  than  most  other  Americana. 
For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  will  daily  carry 
his  sacrifice  with  him.  His  legs  cannot  be 
restored,  but  at  the  very  least,  this  com- 
paratively small  financial  debt  caused  by 
the  Army's  oversight  must  be  wiped  from 
the  books. 

At  my  request,  Defense  Secretary  Mel- 
vin  Laird  has  temporarily  suspended  col- 
lection of  the  remainder  of  the  debt 
owed — over  $950 — pending  consideration 
by  the  92d  Congress  of  the  bill  I  am 
today  introducing.  This  measure  would 
order  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
repay  to  Sergeant  Richardson  the  $212.34 
which  he  has  already  paid  to  the  Army, 
aad  It  would  erase  the  remainder  of  the 
debt  from  Army  ledgers. 

Secretary  Laird  has  personally  written 
to  me  expressing  his  support  for  my  pro- 
posal. His  letter  shows  a  sincere  recog- 
nition of  the  wrong  done  to  Sergeant 
Richardson  and  a  wlUingness  to  correct 
it.  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  act 
upon  this  bill  at  an  early  date  to  repay 
Sergeant  Richardson,  in  some  small  way, 
the  great  debt  of  gratitude  which  It  owes 
to  him. 

The  text  of  Secretary  Laird's  letter 
follows: 

Thb  Secretaet  or  Dbtensk, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  27, 1970. 
Hon.  Paul  Pindlet, 
ffouse  0/  Repreientatlves, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbm  Pattl:  This  letter  Is  In  reply  to  the 
iBtpilrtee  In  your  letters  of  October  0  and 
October  20,  1970  about  the  Indebtedness  of 
Sergeant  WllUam  T.  Richardson. 


As  you  have  already  been  advised.  Sergeant 
Richardson's  Indebtedness  reflects  a  small 
overpayment  of  basic  pay,  erroneous  payment 
resulting  from  excess  leave,  overpayment  of 
subsistence  allowanoe,  and  payment  of  a  9150 
a  month  allotment  for  his  wife  over  a  six 
month  period  without  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion from  the  pay  he  himself  received.  The 
net  total  Indebtedness  was  $1147.55.  Sergeant 
Richardson  has  paid  the  sum  »212.34,  leaving 
a  balance  of  9935.21. 

I  fuUy  share  yoiir  sympathetic  concern  for 
Sergeant  Richardson  because  of  the  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  underlying  this  case,  and 
can  understand  your  suggestion  that  the 
total  indebtedness  be  waived.  Accordingly, 
all  matters  regarding  this  Indebtedness  have 
been  reexamined  to  determine  what  relief  can 
be  provided.  As  a  result  of  this  examination, 
It  has  been  found  that  a  policy  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  permits  an  mdebtedness  to  be 
suspended  upon  the  request  of  a  member  of 
Congress  pending  the  early  introduction  of 
private  relief  legislation.  Since  you  plan  to 
introduce  such  legislation  In  behalf  of  Ser- 
geant Richardson  ta  the  first  session  of  the 
92d  Congress,  we  will  apply  the  Comptroller 
General's  policy  which  is  reflected  in  his  de- 
cision of  February  17,  1970.  B-168579.  In 
making  this  determination,  oollection  action 
on  Sergeant  Richardson's  Indebtedness  has 
been  suspended  until  the  92d  Oongreas  can 
take  appropriate  action. 

As  to  your  request  that  we  waive  the  in- 
debtedness and  return  the  amount  already 
paid  by  Sergeant  Richardson,  unfortunately 
we  have  no  legal  authority  to  do  so.  Public 
Law  90-616,  to  which  you  alluded  in  your 
letter  of  October  20.  applies  only  to  waiver 
of  indebtedness  of  civUlan  employees,  as  in- 
dicated by  statements  of  the  Comptroller 
General  In  Parts  201.2  and  201.3  of  Chapter 
III  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  We 
have  been  urging  the  enactment  of  simi- 
lar legislation  to  cover  military  personnel. 
H.R.  13582,  which  would  permit  us  to  waive 
indebtedness  up  to  $500  and  the  Comptroller 
General  to  waive  larger  amounts,  passed  the 
House  on  February  16,  1970  and  Is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate.  Enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  relieve  us  of  the  unfortunate  duty 
of  seeking  repayment  of  overpayments  in 
cases  such  as  Sergeant  Richardson's. 

I  hope  that  early  favorable  action  will  be 
taken  by  Congress  on  your  bill  to  assist  Ser- 
geant Richardson,  permitting  refund  of  the 
amount  he  has  repaid  and  waiver  of  the  re- 
maining balance. 
Sincerely, 

Mix  Laird. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.  7667 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sergeant  William  T. 

Richardson 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Ser- 
geant William  T.  Richardson,  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  who  suffered  the  loss  of  both  legs 
as  the  result  of  hostile  action  in  Vietnam,  is 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  in 
the  amount  of  $1147.66,  representing  the 
total  amount  of  overpayments  paid  to  him 
while  a  member  of  the  United  States  Army, 
as  a  result  of  administrative  errors  which 
occurred  without  fault  on  his  part.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amounts 
for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  William  T.  Richardson 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  already  paid  by  him,  or  withheld 
from  sums  otherwise  due  him.  with  respect 
to  the  Indebtedness  to  the  United  States 
spedfled  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  approi»lated 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess  of 


10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  aooount  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  sajxw 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  iipon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  rum 
not  exceeding  91,000. 


THE  SPRING  OFFENSIVE:  A  COM- 
MUNIST CAMPAIGN  TO  DEFEAT 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  on  April  14,  Jerry  Gordon,  one  of 
the  five  coordinators  for  the  National 
Peace  Action  Coalition,  denounced 
charges  that  the  NPAC  is  subject  to 
Communist  influence,  citing  the  presence 
of  numerous  non-Communist  personali- 
ties in  NPAC's  roster  of  leaders  and  sup- 
porters. If  the  past  is  still  a  reliable  guide, 
many  people  will  doubtless  be  deceived 
by  Gordon's  superficially  comforting 
words  and  will  conclude  once  again  that 
charges  of  Commimist  influence  are 
probably  groundless,  merely  resurgent 
"McCarthyism"  or  some  other  such 
cliche-ridden  characterization. 

Nothing  oould  be  farther  from  the 
trulii. 

NPAC  is  not  merely  subject  to  Com- 
munist "influence."  It  is  nothing  less 
than  a  front  for  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party,  a  Trotskyist  Communist  organiza- 
tion that  stands  for  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  U.8.  Government. 

Gordon's  disclaimer,  emphasizing  the 
non -Communists  who  serve  by  design 
as  window-dressing  to  imd  an  aura  of 
legitimacy  to  the  NPAC,  is  a  classic  Com- 
munist argimient  used  to  deceive  the  un- 
wary. It  is  trotted  out  by  the  Commu- 
nists whenever  the  truth  is  in  dcnger  of 
being  exposed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact — and  everyone  ac- 
quainted with  the  internal  security  field 
knows  this  full  well — a  Communist  front 
must  by  definition  include  in  its  ranks 
non-Commimists.  Otherwise,  It  could 
hardly  be  a  mere  front;  it  would  be  a 
purely  Communist  organization,  which 
the  NPAC,  as  a  coalition  of  diverse 
groups,  manifestly  is  not. 

The  question  is  not  whether  everyone 
connected  with  NPAC  is  a  Communist. 
The  question  is  whether  the  predominant 
Influence  in  the  group  is  exercised  by 
Communists,  whether  Communists  exer- 
cised the  major  influence  in  setting  up 
the  organization  and  in  setting  its  poli- 
cies. By  these  tests,  which  have  histori- 
cally proved  reliable,  the  NPAC  stands 
indicted  of  being  a  blatant  Commimlst 
front. 

NPAC  was  formed  last  year  in  Jime 
at  a  conference  held  in  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Hosted  by  the  Cleveland  Area  Peace  Ac- 
tion Council — CAPAC — this  conference 
was  completely  dominated  by  the  SWP. 
its  youth  arm,  the  Young  Socialist  Alli- 
ance, and  the  YSA-controlled  Student 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War 
In  Vietnam,  every  one  of  the  national 
ofllces  of  which,  according  to  FBI  Direc- 
tor J.  Edgar  Hoover,  is  controlled  by 
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SWP/YSA  members.  Chicago  Folic©  De- 
partment officer  Thomas  West,  whp  in- 
filtrated the  YSA  at  the  behest  ctf  the 
Chicago  Police,  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  last  year 
that,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  all  SMC 
chapters  around  the  country  are  con- 
trolled by  the  YSA.  In  fact,  the  YSA  as- 
sumed control  of  the  Chicago  area  SMC 
by  simply  appointing  their  own  members 
to  the  SMC  staff,  a  fact  which  indicates 
the  tightness  of  the  YSA's  control  qf  the 
SMC.  1 

And  what  is  the  YSA?  It  Is  the  jfouth 
and  training  section  of  the  SociallBt 
Workers  Party,  which  West  also  testi- 
fied— from  first  hand  experience-t-ad- 
vocates  the  violent  overthrow  of  tha  U.S. 
Oovernment.  YSA  members  are  taught  In 
special  classes,  conducted  largely  by 
members  of  the  parent  SWP— whioi  in- 
dicates the  SWP's  influence  over  the 
YSA— that  their  entire  reason  lor  |>eing 
is  the  promotion  of  the  revolution,  ^»hich 
must,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  society, 
be  a  violent  one.  This,  of  course,  i%  the 
typical  Conununist  line  of  violent  revolu- 
tion. I 

Careful  study  of  original  hteratur^  dis- 
seminated by  the  involved  organizaftians, 
as  well  as  an  analysis  of  articles  appear- 
ing in  the  Communist  press,  espetially 
in  the  Militant,  offlcib.1  newspaper  at.  the 
SWP.  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  the  organizational  genius  behind 
the  Cleveland  conference  was  the  SWP. 
acting  through  the  YSA  and  the  Student 
Mobilization  Committee.  The  Trot^yist 
press  and  Trotskylst  groups  gave  all-out 
support  to  tills  conference,  a  fact  which 
is  extremely  significant,  especially  1?hen 
taken  in  conjimctlon  with  statements  in 
the  CPUSAs  Daily  World,  which  de- 
nounced the  Cleveland  conference  as  a 
vehicle  for  Trotskylst  splitting  policies 
in  the  peace  movement. 

The  action  proposals  at  the  Cleveland 
conference  were  advanced  by  representa- 
tives of  two  major  antiwar  coalitions, 
the  Cleveland  Area  Peace  Action  Council 
and  the  Detroit  Coalition  to  End  the 
War  ^k>w.  Both  coalitions,  by  definition, 
embrace  many  organizations,  many  of 
them  by  no  means  Communist  and  cer- 
tainly not  Trotskylst.  But  the  operating 
fact  here  is  not  which  groups  are  non- 
Communist,  but  which  groups  set  the 
policies.  In  both  cases,  policies  afe  in 
complete  harmony  with  those  advanced 
by  the  SWP.  Both  coalitions  consistently 
advocate  mass,  single-issue  antiwar  dem- 
onstrations as  opposed  to  actions,  cen- 
tered both  on  the  war  and  on  suc^i  al- 
legedly related  issues  as  poverty,  ra(Cism. 
and  political  "repression,"  a  favorite 
theme  of  the  CPUSA  in  recent  year^. 

The  policies  adopted  by  the  June!  1970 
Cleveland  conference  were  those  cif  the 
SWP,  YSA,  and  SMC.  The  conference 
which  formed  the  NPAC  to  carry  out  its 
programs,  proposed  the  organization  of 
mass  antiwar  protests  centered  solQly  on 
the  war  and  on  the  withdrawal  ♦f  all 
American  forces  from  Southeftft 'Asia, 
This  proposal  was  denounced  hi  the 
CPUSA  and  its  alUes  in  the  peace  move- 
ment, who  wanted  multi-Issue  demon- 
strations centered  on  the  war  and  oA  such 
related  issues  as  those  mentioned  above. 


•me  leadership  of  the  NPAC  reflects 
the  Trotskylst  domination  of  the  coali- 
tion. Of  the  five  coordinators,  the  two 
most  active  as  spokesmen  for  the  coall- 
tiOTi  are  DonsJd  Ourewitz  and  Jerry  Gor- 
don. Gurewltz  has  been  known  for  some 
time  as  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party  and  the  Young  Socialist  Al- 
liance, a  fact  docimiented  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security's  hearings  on 
New  Mobe  in  April  1970. 

Information  developed  by  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  in  1961 
revealed  that  Gkirdon  had  at  one  time 
been  the  Ohio  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Youth  League,  a  now  defunct  CPUSA 
youth  organization,  and  that  he  had  even 
attended  closed  and  secret  meetings  of 
the  Communist  Party  itself.  The  fact  Is 
that  Gordon  at  one  time  was  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Gordon's  af- 
filiation with  the  CPUSA,  however,  has 
presimiably  ceased  in  recent  years,  as  he 
has  emerged  as  a  major  spokesman  for 
the  Trotskyi-st  position  in  the  peace 
movement.  An  article  in  the  CPUSA's 
Dally  World  on  June  25,  1970,  in  fact, 
specifically  identified  Gordon  as  the 
leader  of  the  "Trotskylst  groiip"  withm 
the  New  Mobilization  Committee  which 
was  at  that  time  in  process  of  coming 
apart  at  the  seams  because  of  the  fac- 
tional struggle  led  primarily  by  members 
and  partisans  of  the  SWP  and  CPUSA. 
Gordon  has  also  been  among  the  strong- 
est supporters  of  the  SMC,  especially 
since  its  takeover  by  the  YSA. 

In  addition,  msmy  key  staff  people  in 
NPAC  are  members  of  the  Trotskyist 
movement.  Leader  of  the  NPAC's  Third 
World  Task  Force,  for  example,  is  Her- 
man Fagg,  a  publicly  avowed  member  of 
the  SWP,  while  logistics  are  being  han- 
dled by  SWP  1968  Presidential  candidate 
Fred  Halstead,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
national  committee  of  the  SWP.  Another 
leader  of  the  logistics  committee  is  Ma- 
tilde  Zimmerman,  who  is  married  to  Joe 
Miles,  one  of  the  most  prominent  YSA 
activists  in  the  peace  movement. 

It  is  significant  that  the  April  1971 
issue  of  Political  Affairs,  official  theoret- 
ical organ  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  refers  to  the  "Trotskyist-led 
NPAC,"  a  characterization  that  has  ap- 
peared numerous  times  m  publications  of 
the  CPUSA  and  in  the  pages  of  the  inde- 
pendent Communist  newspaper,  the 
Guardian,  one  of  the  most  consistently 
authoritative  sources  for  information  on 
Comunlst  activity  in  the  peace  move- 
ment. 

Further,  no  matter  what  Jerry  Gordon 
or  any  other  NPAC  spokesman  may  say 
with  regard  to  the  role  of  the  SWP  hi  the 
National  Peace  Action  Coalition,  the 
SWP  itself  in  the  November  27.  1970,  is- 
sue of  the  Militant,  made  the  categorical 
assertion  that — 

The  SoclaUst  Workers  Party  la  the  only 
major  left-wing  group  giving  active  support 
to  NPAC. 

This  statement  Is  certainly  borne  out 
by  the  available  evidence,  especially 
when  one  takes  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  other  major  groups  operating  to  set 
the  NPAC's  poUcies — such  groups  as  the 
YSA.  SMC.  CAPAC.  Detroit  Coalition  To 
End  the  War  Now,  and  New  York  Peace 


Action  Coalition,  among  others— M 
function  under  substantial  SWP  doml- 
nation. 

The  plain  fact  is  that,  no  matter  how 
many  non-Communists  may  be  involved 
in  NPAC's  projected  April  24  demonstra- 
tions, and  no  matter  how  many  mis- 
guided liberals,  including  members  of 
Congress  may  have  aimed  themselves 
with  NPAC  in  this  effort,  the  National 
Peace  Action  Coalition  is  nothing  more 
than  a  vehicle  for  Trotskyist  agitation  in 
the  peace  movement.  Conceived  by  the 
SWP.  and  organized  largely  by  the  SWP, 
YSA.  and  SMC,  the  National  Peace  Ac- 
tion Coalition  is  the  outstanding  SWP 
front  organization  of  the  moment  and 
represents  the  high  point  of  Trotskyist 
influence  in  the  peace  movement,  In- 
fluence that  is  at  all  times  used  to  further 
Communist  purposes  and  to  render 
maximum  aid  and  support  to  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

In  this  connection,  It  Is  significant  that 
Thomas  West  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  that  the 
official  policy  of  the  SWP  and  YSA  in  the 
peace  movement  is  to  advance  the  cause 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  because 
the  NLT  represents  a  vital  force  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  world  Commimlst 
revolution,  a  revolution  to  which  the 
the  SWP  and  YSA  are  by  their  very 
nature  actively  committed. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  The 
NPAC  is  not  the  only  group  actively  pro- 
moting the  so-called  spring  offensive 
demonstrations.  The  other  major  orga- 
nizing force  behind  the  April  and  May 
activities  is  the  Peoples  Coalition  for 
Peace  smd  Justice,  which,  like  the  NPAC, 
is  a  lineal  descendant  of  factions  within 
the  old  New  Mobe. 

The  PSPJ  is  the  successor  to  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  Against  War,  Racism, 
and  Repression,  which  was  in  turn  the 
outgrowth  of  the  Strategy  Action  Con- 
ference, held  in  Jime  1970  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  with  heavy  participation  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party,  U.SA.  The 
SAC  was  followed  by  nimierous  regional 
conferences,  out  of  which  eventually 
emerged  the  NCAWRR,  which  repre- 
sented the  major  vehicle  through  which 
the  CPUSA  operated  to  implement  Its 
multi-issue  line  in  the  peace  movement 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  CPUSA  was 
by  Itself  the  EUjsolute  controlUng  force  in 
the  NCAWRR.  Rather,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  NCAWRR  represented  the  degree  to 
which  the  New  Mobe,  after  the  defection 
of  the  Trotskyists,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  Party  and  a 
group  of  activists,  such  as  David  Del- 
linger  and  Reimle  Davis,  whose  views  on 
multi-Issue  protest  happened  to  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  being  advanced 
by  the  party. 

The  natxu-e  of  the  NCAWRR  and  its 
successor  PCPJ  is  such  that  the  lines  of 
influence  and  control  are  not  as  clearly 
drawn  as  is  the  case  in  the  NPAC.  Thus, 
while  it  is  true  that  in  the  Midwest  the 
leadership  of  the  PCPJ  tends  to  be  in 
the  hsmds  of  the  clique  of  CPUSA  mem- 
bers In  control  of  the  Chicago  Peace 
Council,  nationally  the  control  seems  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  coalition  of 
CPUSA  members  and  other  militant 
activists  mentioned  above.  Nevertbtieas, 
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R  is  fair  to  state  that  of  the  organiza- 
tions represented  in  the  PCPJ  coaltion, 
the  most  consistently  Influential  is  un- 
questionably the  Communist  Party. 

The  leadership  of  the  PCPJ  is  in  the 
liands  of  a  coordinating  committee  which 
includes  such  people  as  the  following: 
Irving  Beinin,  a  staff  employee  of  the 
Communist  newsweekly  Guardian;  Ren- 
nie  Davis,  an  avowed  supporter  of  the 
Communist  cause  in  Vietnam  and  a 
prominent  advocate  of  disn^)tive  tactics 
that  have  consistently  led  to  violence; 
Dave  Dellinger,  a  self-professed  Com- 
munist; William  Douthard,  who  main- 
tains close  ties  with  the  Communist 
Stockholm  Conference  on  Vietnam;  Carl- 
ton Goodlett.  a  one-time  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  who  remains  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Communist  cause. 
Ooodlett  is  also  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dium of  the  Soviet-controlled  World 
Peace  Council ;  Oil  Green,  a  top  leader  in 
the  CPUSA;  Terence  Halllnan,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CPUSA;  Dave  If  shin,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion; Sylvia  Kushner,  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Committee  of  the  CPUSA; 
Sidney  Lens,  a  pro-Castro  propa- 
gandist and  one-time  leader  of  the  dissi- 
dent Communist  Revolutionary  Workers 
League;  Irving  Samoff,  leader  of  the 
CPUSA-controUed  Peace  Action  Council 
of  Southern  California  and  Identified 
leader  m  the  Southern  California  Dis- 
trict of  the  Conmfiunist  Party;  Jack 
Spiegel,  a  leader  in  the  Chicago  Peace 
Council  and  member  of  the  Communist 
Party;  Jarvis  Tsmer,  a  member  of  the 
national  committee  of  the  CPUSA;  and 
Cora  Weiss,  an  avowedly  pro-Hanoi 
activist  in  Women  Strike  for  Peace  who 
serves  also  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Liaison  with  Families  of 
Servicemen  Detained  In  North  Vietnam, 
an  organization  formed  In  1969  as  cm 
offshoot  of  the  Communist-dominated 
New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  m  Vietnam. 

Another  key  member  of  the  PCPJ  co- 
ordinatmg  conunittee  is  Prof.  Sidney 
Morris  Peck  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Peck, 
who  initiated  the  conference  In  1966  that 
served  sis  the  founding  conference  of  the 
November  8  Mobilization  Committee,  a 
Communist-dominated  coalition  that  was 
the  first  predecessor  of  the  New  Mobe, 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Committee  of  the  CPUSA 
and  is  one  of  the  most  influential  people 
In  the  peace  movement — and  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  of  the  Communist  activ- 
ist! who  today  actually  manage  to 
control  Its  major  operations. 

Peck,  who  Is  on  record  as  favoring  a 
Communist  victory  in  Vletnsmi,  has  a 
long  record  of  loyal  service  to  the  Com- 
munist cause.  He  was  am  swjtive  member 
of  the  American  Youth  for  Democracy, 
a  now-defunct  CPUSA  youth  front, 
from  1946  to  1949.  From  1948  to  1952.  he 
was  affiliated  with  the  Wisconsin  Pro- 
gressive Party,  a  CPUSA  front  group, 
and  in  1963  he  was  active  in  the  National 
Committee  to  Abolish  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  also  a 
Communist  Party  front  organization, 
now  known  as  the  National  Committee 
Against  Repressive  Legislation.  In  June 
1965,  he  was  a  speaker  at  an  open  forum 
conducted  by  the  Cleveland  branch  of 


the  Socialist  Wor*»rs  Party;  and,  also 
in  1965,  he  helped  several  members  of  the 
SWP  to  organize  the  Cleveland  Commit- 
tee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam. 

Peck's  identification  with  the  more 
militant  confrontation  wing  of  the 
peace  movement,  as  represented  today  by 
the  PCPJ,  Is  no  accident.  In  1968,  he 
prepared  a  so-called  worldng  paper 
which  he  disseminated  to  his  students. 
The  subject  of  this  paper  was  "Strategy 
and  Tactics  of  the  Movement  Against  the 
War."  In  it,  he  suggested  various  disrup- 
tive tactics  designed  to  adversely  affect 
the  war  effort  In  Vietnam,  including  the 
destruction  of  the  Nation's  six  largest 
induction  centers. 

Furthermore,  other  elements  Involved 
in  the  PCPJ-NPAC  danonstrations  are 
actively  committed  to  forms  of  protest 
that  must  inevitably  lead  to  confronta- 
tion and  violence.  Indeed,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  has  reoantly  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  certain  elements  are  plan- 
ning specific  violence. 

According  to  an  item  appearing  in  the 
authoritative  anti-Communist  publica- 
tion Combat  on  March  1,  1971,  instruc- 
tions have  been  handed  down  by  Bemar- 
dine  Dohm  to  members  of  the  Weather- 
man group,  instructions  that  they  are 
to  surface  for  the  Washington  demon- 
strations with  the  object  being  that  they 
are  to  cause  as  much  disruption  as  pos- 
sible. Iliis  instruction  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  members  of  the  extremely 
violence-prone  Weatherman  group  will 
be  present  in  Washington  as  i>art  of 
their  current  program  of  reentry  into  the 
peace  movement.  Given  the  coinmltment 
of  the  Weatherman  to  violence,  how  can 
anyone  claim  that  all  plans  for  these 
spring  offensive  actions  are  peaceful? 

In  addition,  I  ami  Informed — highly 
reUably — that  certain  people  involved  in 
planning  for  the  May  demonstrations, 
which  are  being  sponsored  primarily  by 
the  PCPJ,  are  not  just  discussing  stall- 
ins  and  other  such  supposedly  nonviolent 
tactics  designed  to  disrupt  the  operations 
of  Government.  Rather,  they  are  also 
known  to  be  discussing — and  on  a  serious 
basis — the  use  of  explosives. 

It  Is  also  significant  that  the  spring 
offensive  demonstrations  are  being  ac- 
tively supported  by  International  Com- 
munist elements.  It  Is  fair  to  state  that 
the  schedule  of  Mtlvlty  occurring  this 
spring  in  Washtogton  and  other  cities  Is 
part  and  parcel  of  an  mtemational  Com- 
munist-directed campaign  against  our 
poUcies  on  Southeast  Asia,  a  campaign 
designed  to  subvert  dissent  to  the  service 
of  Commimlst  objectives  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  around  the  world. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  NPAC  and 
PCPJ,  after  months  of  bitter  squabbling, 
managed  to  achieve  imity  on  a  mass 
demonstration  in  Washington  and  San 
Francisco  this  April  24.  The  following 
chronology  demonstrates  that  the  sup- 
posedly native  American  peace  movement 
is  actually  identified  with  the  Commu- 
nists In  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  have  In  fact 
achieved  this  unity — almost  literally 
overnight — at  the  behest  of  the  North 
Vietnamese: 

On  February  27,  1971,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Communlst-run  Stock- 


holm Conference  on  Vietnam  met  in 
Stockholm  to  consider  problems  related 
to  the  peace  movement,  particularly  In 
light  of  the  incorsions  into  Lao*.  Present 
at  this  Boeeting  was  William  Doutliard, 
a  national  coordinator  for  the  Pe<q}les 
Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice.  Douthard 
announced  that  the  spring  action  pro- 
gram of  the  PCPJ  was  to  be  worked  out 
at  a  meeting  In  WashlngtOD  that  same 
weekend.  According  to  an  information 
letter  Issued  by  the  Stockhohn  Confer- 
ence on  March  17,  1971: 

The  Bxecntlve  Committee  [of  the  8to<A- 
hfiim  Conference]  decided  unanimously  to 
oonfcrm  Ute  propoiBala  for  action  to  tbe  Ud«b 
of  the  declBioas  to  be  taken  m  Waatilngton. 

Also  on  February  27,  Xuan  Thuy,  chief 
North  Vietnamese  negotiator  In  Paris, 
issued  a  strong  appeal  for  unity  in  the 
Americsm  peace  movement.  This  appeal, 
quoted  in  the  Communist  newsweekly 
Guardian,  called  on  "the  progressive 
American  people  and  all  antiwar  orga- 
nizations in  the  United  States  to  unite 
closely"  to  create  "a  wide  and  strong 
movement"  against  alleged  American  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia. Xuan  Thuy  then  wished  the  peace 
movement  in  the  United  States  "every 
success"  in  their  Spring  Offensive.  This, 
of  course,  is  nothing  new,  since  the 
Communists  in  North  Vietnam  and  in 
the  NLF  have  always  wished  their  allies 
In  the  United  States  "brilliant  success" 
In  these  demonstrations,  thus  demon- 
strating the  degree  to  which  the  world 
Communist  movement  views  the  Ameri- 
can anti-Vietnam  war  movement  as  a 
valuable  ally,  the  "  'Second  Front'  of 
the  Vietnam  war,"  in  the  words  of  W8P 
leader  and  CPUSA  member  Pauline 
Rosen  of  New  York  in  an  interview 
quoted  in  the  May  21,  1970,  issue  of  the 
CPUSA's  Daily  World,  in  which  Rosen 
was  quoting  Communist  Vietnamese  rep- 
resentatives at  the  March  1970  Fifth 
Stockholm  Conference  on  Vietnam. 

On  February  27-28,  1971,  the  continu- 
ations committee  of  the  PCPJ  met  in 
Washington,  as  previously  indicated.  This 
meeting  resulted  in  a  firm  decision  that 
the  PCPJ  cosponsor  the  NPAC's  April 
24  marches  in  Washington  and  San 
Francisco.  The  Communist  Guardian  re- 
ported on  March  6  that  Xuan  Thuyas 
urgent  plea  was  instrumental  In  con- 
vincing participants  that  "the  need  for 
unified  action  was  paramount." 

Then,  on  March  2.  1971,  leaders  of  the 
PCPJ  held  a  press  conference  in  the 
Raybum  House  Office  Building  in  Wash- 
ington to  annoimce  this  unity  of  action 
for  April  24.  Present  were  such  key  Com- 
munist peace  leaders  as  David  Dellinger 
and  Sidney  Peck,  along  with  several  oth- 
ers, including  NSA  president  David  If- 
shin,  who  had  participated  in  the  sign- 
ing of  the  so-called  Peoples  Peace  Treaty, 
a  Communist-serving  propaganda  docu- 
ment drafted  In  Hanoi  cmd  signed  by 
representatives  of  Vietnamese  smd 
American  student  groups.  It  Is  known 
that  NSA  representatives  met  with  offi- 
cial representatives  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  In  executing  this 
project,  which  Is  being  actively  pro- 
moted by  the  PCPJ. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  any  reasonably 
objective   observer   that   the   so-called 
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spring  offensive  is  nothing  more  oi;  less 
than  a  Communist-led  effort  to  under- 
mine America's  position  agtdnst  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Asia.  Both  the 
NPAC  and  PCPJ  are  firmly  under  the 
domination  of  Communist  elements.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  PCPJ  includes  in  its  ranks 
activists  from  certain  groups  that  are 
bent  on  fomenting  violence,  even,  as{  pre- 
viously Indicated,  through  the  tactical 
use  of  explosives. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  selec- 
tive endorsement  of  particular  aspects 
of  this  program.  Any  Senator  or  ether 
person  who  thinks  he  can  merely  endorse 
the  April  24  demonstrations  without,  at 
least  inferentially,  also  endorsing  those 
planned  subsequently  in  May  is  gnilUy  of 
the  most  startling  naivete,  to  put  it  bhar- 
itably.  j 

For  all  these  organizations  are  roani- 
festly  in  this  together.  No  matter  what 
Jerry  Gordon  or  other  NPAC  spokes- 
men may  say  about  peaceful  intent  for 
April  24,  the  cold,  hard  fact  is  that  the 
NPAC  has  aligned  itself  with  the  PCPJ. 
with  all  this  portends  in  terms  of  di^p- 
tion  and  possible — even  probable-j-vio- 
lence  in  the  Nation's  Capital  this  sm-ing. 

Members  of  Congress  who  aline  tliem- 
selves  with  the  NPAC  must  now  qo  so 
with  their  eyes  open.  I  call  upon  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  House  and  in  the  Ben- 
ate  to  repudiate  these  apostles  of  discord 
before  it  is  too  late.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  anyone,  especially  members  oi  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government, 
lending  support  to  this  movement  nhich 
has  £is  its  primary  purpose  the  rendering 
of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  ol  the 
United  States.  Whether  the  war  b«  de- 
clared or  undeclared  is  of  no  mon^ent; 
the  meaning  is  the  same. 


FORCED  BUSING  OF  SCHOd  r 
CHILDREN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un^er  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  getitle- 
man  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  MeJell) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the '  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  today  ruled  that  the 
policy  of  forced  busing  of  schoolchildren, 
as  applied  in  the  case  of  Swann  against 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, is  acceptable  and  constitutional. 

This  decision  is  destined  to  be  met 
with  dismay  and  with  outrage  bj«  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  paople. 
and  its  ramifications  will  certainly  be  felt 
by  each  of  us  sitting  In  this  Chamber 
when  the  people  begin  to  make  their 
voices  of  displeasure  heard. 

I  have  today  Issued  a  statement  re- 
garding this  matter  to  the  people  of  the 
Fifth  District  of  North  Carolina,  whom 
I  am  pleased  to  represent,  and  to  the 
communications  media. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  my  statement  I4  the 
Record. 

Statzment  bt  Mx.  Mttjkt.t. 

Today's  decision  by  the  Supreme  fcourt 
upholding  the  policy  of  forced  b\isi<ig  of 
school  children  away  from  their  neighbor- 
hood schools  is  a  devastating  blow  t  >  the 


orderly  process  of  education  In  Anierlca,  to 
the  concept  of  local  control  and  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  Itself. 

This  precedent  will  have  far-reaching, 
chaotic  and  totally  unnecessary  effects  on 
educational  systems  throughout  the  country. 
Quality  education — which  Is  supposed  to  be 
the  go«l  of  the  schools,  courts,  and  of  every 
American— cannot  be  achieved  while  over- 
whelming additional  expenses  and  adminis- 
trative duties  are  required  to  Implement 
court-ordered  busing. 

My  goal  has  always  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  providing  a  quality  education  for  every 
American  child,  black  or  white,  and  It's 
time  we  returned  to  that  central,  basic  con- 
cern. It's  time  we  returned  to  reason. 

To  speed  that  return,  I  will  Introduce  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  declaring  that  forced 
busing  Is  not  an  acceptable  policy,  and  that 
the  right  of  school  children  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  schools  shall  not  be  taken 
away  by  any  covat  or  by  any  other  agent  of 
the  government. 


SOLIDARITY  IN  WEST  ORANGE,  N.J. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  this  past  Simday, 
the  West  Orange  Jewish  Center  was  rav- 
aged by  a  bomb  blast.  However,  with 
this  desecration  of  a  house  of  worship 
in  my  home  community,  we  were  brought 
even  closer  together  in  our  common  re- 
jection of  such  a  repugnant  and  sense- 
less act  of  violence. 

The  police  and  firemen,  local  oflBcials, 
the  Christian  community  and  area  Jewry, 
all  have  been  united  by  this  tragic  event. 
It  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  that 
there  is  no  fertile  soil  for  bigotry  of  any 
kind  in  the  community  of  West  Orange. 

The  Jewish  Center  had  occupied  the 
bomb-damaged  premises  for  IS  years  of 
service  to  the  total  community.  When  I 
visited  the  premises  Sunday  morning 
and  walked  over  shattered  gl£iss  and 
sagging  beams  along  paths  I  had  often 
walked  before,  I  could  not  help  but  reflect 
on  the  significance  of  the  No.  18  to  the 
Jewish  people.  In  Hebrew,  the  corre- 
sponding letters  to  the  numeral  18  spell 
the  word  "life." 

I  hope  that  the  lively  and  glorious 
spirit  of  the  congregation  will  be  reborn, 
and  that  the  atrocity  perpetrated  against 
the  members  of  the  congregation  will 
serve  to  reaffirm  their  faith. 

I  include  below  newspaper  articles 
concerning  the  shameful  event  taken 
from  the  Monday,  April  19  editions  of  the 
Newark  Star -Ledger  and  the  Newark 
News: 

AigMwrBH  Begin  Rxhdilaino  Blast- 
Shatteseo  Templk 
(By  Bruce  Bailey) 

Members  of  the  West  Orange  Jewish  Cen- 
ter rolled  up  their  sleeves  yesterday  and  be- 
gan temporary  repairs  to  the  damage  caused 
by  a  bomb  blast  in  the  vestibule  of  the  cen- 
ter complex  early  yesterday  morning. 

The  front  of  the  center  was  shored  up, 
some  glass  was  replaced  and  plumbers  were 
called  In  to  repair  damage  caused  by  the  ex- 
plosion, which  could  be  heard  for  several 
miles. 


Serving  as  spokesman  for  Rabbi  Harold 
Mozeson  was  Robert  Kohler,  a  member  of 
the  congregation  and  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Anti-Defamation  League. 

Kohler  said  the  congregation  was  "shocked 
by  the  explosion  but  no  one  Is  upset  or 
frightened.  We  Just  have  to  get  to  work, 
make  the  necessary  repairs  and  get  back  into 
operation." 

Assemblyman  David  Ooldfarb  (R-Esmz) 
said  he  was  "shocked  and  appalled"  by  the 
bombings  and  demanded  that  "an  immedi- 
ate investigation  be  conducted  by  members 
of  the  municipal,  county  and  state  law  en- 
forcement  agencies  In  determining  the  oauae 
and  apprehending  the  persons  who  have 
contributed  to  this  most  deplorable  action." 

Goldfarb,  who  recently  introduced  legisla- 
tion on  the  control  of  explosives,  said,  "It  Is 
extremely  pitiful  and  sad  that  houses  of 
worship  should  be  trespassed  upon  or  dam- 
aged in  this  fashion." 

The  explosion,  which  occurred  at  approxi- 
mately 12:20  a.m.  yesterday,  could  be  heard 
for  miles  and  within  a  matter  of  minutes 
police  and  firemen  were  at  the  scene. 

The  blast  device,  according  to  authorities, 
were  carefully  placed  beneath  a  heavy  air 
conditioner  in  the  vestibule  of  the  center. 

Kohler  said  the  resulting  explosion  "blew 
forward"  toward  the  sanctuary,  shattering 
the  temple  proper  and  the  areaways  leading 
to  other  departments  In  the  center's  complex 
off  Pleasant  Valley  Way. 

The  center's  claserooms  and  recreation  area 
were  not  damaged  by  the  blast,  according  to 
Kohler. 

One  of  the  first  persons  on  the  scene  was 
Rabbi  Mozeson,  who  could  give  authorities 
no  reason  why  the  explosive  device  would 
have  been  planted  at  the  center. 

The  rabbi  said  the  center  had  not  been  the 
target  of  any  anti-Semitic  acts  except  for  a 
few  Incidents  of  rock  throwing  which  broke 
a  number  of  windows  several  years  ago. 

Kohler  acknowledged  that  the  controver- 
sial leader  of  the  militant  Jewish  Defense 
League,  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane,  has  been  sched- 
uled to  speak  at  the  temple  last  night,  but 
he  said  a  conflict  of  dates  was  discovered 
two  weeks  ago.  Kahane  will  make  an  ap- 
pearance at  the  temple  early  next  month, 
said  Kohler. 

Kohler  said  the  congregation  saw  no  con- 
nection between  the  bombing  and  Kahane's 
scheduled  appearance.  "My  son  will  be  bar- 
mltzvahed  here  in  two  weeks,  and  you  could 
say,  as  easily,  that  the  bombing  was  directed 
against  hlin." 

"No  one  can  say  because  of  a  charismatic 
figure,  that  the  bombing  was  related  or  un- 
related. 

"It  Is  quite  obvious  that  here  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  demented  person.  We  have  utmost 
faith  in  the  local  police  authorities  and  feel 
sure  they  will  find  the  culprit  with  all  delib- 
erate speed." 

"It  was  definitely  a  professional  Job,"  said 
Ma3ror  Louis  Falcone,  who  was  among  those 
living  more  than  a  mile  away  who  heard  the 
explosion. 

Police  said  it  was  apparently  a  timed  ftise 
and  a  survey  of  nearby  hospitals  was  made 
to  check  the  possibility  that  the  perpetrators 
set  the  bomb  off  too  soon.  The  check  was 
fruitless,  Falcone  said. 

"This  was  not  the  work  of  a  kid  who 
doesnt  like  Sunday  school,"  Falcone  said. 

"The  whole  community,  gentile  and  Jewish 
Is  upset  by  this." 

Kohler  said  the  congregation  "has  en- 
Joyed  a  happy  relationship  in  West  Orange 
for  the  last  10  years  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
explain  why  this  happened." 

"It's  obvlOTXS,  though,"  he  added,  "that  it  Is 
xne  work  of  a  nut — but  a  painstaking,  clever 
nut." 

Kohler  said  there  was  no  estimate  of  dam- 
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age  as  yet,  but  added  "it  was  quite  exten- 

Mve." 

After  a  meeting  yesterday  at  the  temple, 
offlcers  and  trustees  of  the  congregation  set 
a  tentative  date  of  April  38  to  hold  an  aU- 
talths  raUy  on  the  temple  lawn  at  8  pjn. 

A  meeting  will  be  set  up  with  CathoUc  and 
Protestant  leaders  to  see  If  the  date  for  the 
ioUdarlty  rally  Is  agreeable. 

Meanwhile,  members  of  the  West  Orange 
poUoe  and  fire  departments  were  Joined  at 
^  scene  yesterday  morning  by  an  agent 
Irom  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvestlgaUon. 

They  sifted  through  the  debris  in  an  effort 
to  determine  what  kind  of  a  bomb  device 
^fU  used  to  touch  off  the  blast,  which  left 
explosive  powder  cimglng  to  several  steel 
beams  in  the  vestibule. 

Firemen  reported  there  was  no  fire  caused 
by  the  explosion,  which  also  wrecked  a  gym- 
nasium. 

While  police  refrained  from  comment,  an 
ordnance  squad  from  Ft.  Monmouth  searched 
the  rubble  and  pinpointed  the  area  where 
the  bomb  had  been  placed  but  could  not  de- 
termine its  kind. 

Police  said  no  telephone  calls  were  placed 
either  to  West  Orange  PoUce  Headquarters  or 
Baobl  Mozeson's  home  prior  to  the  explosion. 

Probe  Temple  Blast 
(By  Diane  Oudlng) 

Members  of  the  West  Orange  Jewish  Cen- 
ter, which  was  rocked  by  a  mysterious  ex- 
plosion, early  yesterday,  have  made  emer- 
gency repairs  and  plans  to  continue  most 
ol  their  program  elsewhere. 

Police  and  FBI  agents  pressed  their  in- 
vestigation of  the  explosion,  which  caused 
$250,000  damage  to  the  building.  The  syna- 
gogue WM  unoccupied  at  the  time,  and 
there  were  no  Injuries,  although  the  blast 
was  heard  for  mllee. 

Officials  and  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion pitched  in  yesterday  to  make  emergency 
repairs,  as  curiosity-seekers  streamed  past 
the  damaged  building. 

A  niunber  of  other  Institutions  offered 
their  facilities  to  the  congregation,  and 
officials  said  all  scheduled  activities  would 
continue  In  other  locations. 

KAHANX  BCHKDXTLB) 

The  bombing  occurred  the  night  before 
Jewish  Defense  League  leader  Rabbi  Meir 
Kahane  was  scheduled  to  speak.  Kahane. 
however,  had  canceled  the  engagement  more 
than  a  week  ago.  Police  said  no  bomb  threats 
had  been  called  In.  _ 

"We  aren't  going  to  make  our  decision 
subject  to  his  kind  of  hooliganism,"  Rabbi 
Harold  Mozeson.  leader  of  the  center,  said 
"We  decided  that  Rabbi  Kahane's  Invita- 
tion for  May  2  still  stands." 

Murray  Gottlieb,  Jewish  Center  president, 
said  he  was  called  to  the  scene  Immedi- 
ately by  West  Orange  firemen  from  the  flre- 
house  across  Woodland  Avenue  from  the 
center.  He  accompanied  them  as  they  rushed 
la  to  rescue  the  Torah  and  sacred  scrolls 
soon  after  the  blast.  PoUce,  firemen  and 
members  of  the  Ft.  Monmouth  bomb  squad, 
who  were  called  to  the  scene,  then  picked 
through  the  rubble  for  most  of  the  night 
looking  for  cluea. 

Fire  inspector  Capt.  James  Cohrs.  who 
headed  the  fire  Investigation  squad,  said 
the  bomb  contained  "a  goodly  amount,  an 
excessive  amount  of  explosives."  Cohrs  said, 
"If  anybody  had  been  In  the  building,  he'd 
be  dead."  He  said  the  department  had  deter- 
mined the  bomb  to  be  one  of  two  types 
but  could  not  release  the  Information.  Final 
lab  tests,  he  said,  woxild  be  completed  to- 
day. 

The  FBI  released  a  statement  last  night 
saying  it  was  "maintaining  a  liaison  with 
the  West  Orange  police  to  determine  If 
there  was  any  Indication  of  the  breaking  of 
federal  laws."   But,  there  was  "no   Indica- 


tion of  the  breakmg  of  federal  statutes  bo 
far,"  the  FBI  said. 

"It  was  definitely  a  professional  Job," 
said  Mayor  Louis  Falcone.  "This  was  not 
the  work  of  a  kid  who  doesn't  like  Sunday 
school.  The  whole  community,  gentUe  and 
Jewish,  Is  upset  by  this." 

SALLT    PLANNED 

Meanwhile,  public  officials  and  leaders  of 
the  West  Orange  Jewish  Community  met 
yesterday  down  the  street  in  the  Golciman 
Hotel  to  determine  a  course  of  action.  A 
rally  to  be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the 
bombed  out  synagogue  is  tentatively  sched- 
uled lor  8   p.m.   Wednesday. 

A  man  present  at  the  meeting,  who  de- 
clined to  give  his  name,  aald  the  rally  was 
set  to  "show  support  of  the  Jewish  com- 
murUty  and  reaffirm  the  ideals  of  the  right 
to  worship,  in  fact,  the  existence  of  the 
democratic  process  here." 

Also  present  at  the  meeting  were  Mayor 
Falcone,  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation as  well  as  representatives  from  the 
police  and  fire  department*. 

Gottlieb  reported  that  Hebrew  classes 
would  continue  In  West  Orange's  Redwood 
School,  and  due  to  the  many  offers  of  help, 
the  center  would  not  have  to  curtail  Its 
activities.  He  said  seven  area  communities 
had  offered  faclllUes  to  the  center. 

"But,"  Gottlieb  added,  "it  will  be  many 
months  before  the  center  Is  totally  repaired, 
and  we  are  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
blast." 

The  center,  a  one  story  building,  was 
completed  In  1955,  and  is  set  back  in  a 
large  open  tract  200  feet  from  the  roadway. 
Rabbi  Mozeson  has  been  spiritual  leader 
of  the  center  since  1945. 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  LAW  AND  THE 
LAWYER  IN  OUR  FREE  SOCIETY 
LAW  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  THE  MA- 
JORITY LEADER  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HALE  BOGGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flowers)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, April  17,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Hoggs,  delivered  a 
thoughtful  Law  Day  address  before  the 
faculty  and  student  body  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  Law  School,  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

Mr.  BoGGS  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
the  role  of  the  law  and  the  lawyer  in  our 
free  society.  I  am  inserting  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  commending  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Remarks  by  Mh.  Boggs 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  today  and  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  make  your  Law  Day, 
1971,  address. 

In  preparation  for  this  talk  I  thought 
about  the  multitude  of  options  open  to  a 
young  lawyer  today. 

I  found  that,  in  the  course  of  enumerating 
these  options,  I  had  mentally  separated  pri- 
vate practice,  public  Interest  practice,  and 
public  service. 

I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  for  those  dis- 
tinctions. To  the  extent  that  those  dis- 
tinctions exist  In  fact,  fundamental  Im- 
provements in  our  system  are  made 
enormously  more  difficult. 

A  private  practitioner  should  be  as  much  a 
servant  of  the  public  interest  In  his  every- 
day work  as  any  publicly  suppcwied  anti- 
poverty  lawyer,  or  any  elected  official. 

No  lav^er  serves  himself  or  his  client  well 
when,  by  his  counsel,  the  public  interest  suf- 
fers. 


A  lawyer  not  active  for  the  pubUc  good  U 
unworthy  of  the  legal  vocation.  He  is  a  special 
Impediment  to  social  progress  because,  like 
any  warrior  schooled  In  the  art  of  oombat, 
be  can  use  his  training  wltlessly,  thought- 
lessly— and  effectively — In  the  service  of  evil 
'me  expression  "If  you  are  not  part  ot  the 
solution  you  are  part  of  the  problem"  Is  es- 
pecially true  of  lawyers. 

Lawyers  who  are  part  of  the  problem — and 
there  have  always  been  many  and  are  many 
today — deserve  all  of  the  colM-ful  acorn 
heaped  on  them  through  history. 

Jonathan  Swift,  In  his  classic  satire  Gul- 
liver's Travels,  described  lawyers  as : 

"A  society  of  men  among  us,  bred  up  from 
their  youth  in  the  art  of  proving,  by  words 
multiplied  for  the  purpose,  that  white  is 
black  and  black  is  white,  according  as  they 
are  paid." 

And  John  MUton  had  occasion  to  describe 
a  particular  lawyer  as : 

"A  serving  man  and  solicitor  compounded 
Into  one  mongrel — an  f^xwtate  scarecrow,  a 
vagabond  and  Ignoramous,  a  beetle,  a  daw,  a 
horsefly,  a  nuisance  and  a  brasen  ass." 

One  of  Shakespeare's  characters  uttered  the 
chilling  If  probably  popular  suggestion  that: 
"The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  klU  aU  the 
lawyers." 

You  may  recollect  that  It  was  our  profes- 
sion which  Inspired  Charles  Dlcken  to  de- 
scribe Temple  Bar  as  a  "leaden-headed  old 
obstruction"  and  place  the  High  Court  of 
Chaixcery  "at  the  very  heart  of  the  fog." 

It  Is  sad  but  all  too  true  that  were  Dickens 
to  reappear  for  a  courtroom  visit  today  he 
wovUd  likely  discover  slmllaritiee  to  the 
Chancery  Court  he  observed  over  a  century 
ago,  namely  a  place  where  Judges  and  lawyers 
are: 

"Mistily  engaged  in  one  of  the  ten  thousand 
stages  of  an  endless  cause,  tripping  one  an- 
other up  on  slippery  precedents,  groping 
kneedeep  in  technicalities,  running  their 
goat-hair  and  horse-hair  warded  heads 
against  walls  of  words,  and  making  a  pretense 
of  equity  with  serious  faces." 

Fortunately  for  all  of  \ia,  there  have  been 
critics.  Without  the  check  of  sharp  criticism, 
legal  practitioners  might  long  since  have 
made  of  the  law  an  even  more  impossible  con- 
fusion of  statutes,  precedents  and  proce- 
dures— and  reaped  even  greater  profit  from 
the  confusion. 

Just  criticism  of  the  legal  profession  has 
not  been  confined,  I  needn't  add,  to  the  Star 
Chamber  and  the  debtor's  prison. 

Louis  Brandeis,  who  became  one  of  our 
great  Supreme  Court  Justices,  once  lamented 
that: 

"Able  lawyers  have,  to  a  large  extent,  al- 
lowed themselves  to  become  adjuncts  of  great 
corporations  and  have  neglected  their  obli- 
gation to  use  their  powers  for  the  protection 
of  the  people." 

"We  hear  much  of  the  'corporation  law- 
yer' "  he  said,  "and  far  too  little  of  the  "peo- 
ple's lawyer'." 

Brandeis  would  certainly  be  pleased  at  the 
rising  Interest  of  the  bar  today,  particularly 
among  younger  lawyers.  In  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  poor,  and  the  disadvantaged, 
and  the  consumer,  against  Infringement  by 
those  accustomed  to  ignoring  those  rights. 

The  rise  In  popularity  in  the  caxises  I  Just 
mentioned  has  an  Important  collateral  bene- 
fit. It  helps  us  to  see  the  nobler  possibilities 
of  our  profession. 

If  a  lawyer  seeks  no  more  than  to  gain  for 
his  client  an  economic  advantage  over  a  com- 
petitor, he  may  be  a  good  capitalist,  but  he 
is  not  a  great  lawyer. 

If  his  only  test  for  this  prosecution  of  a 
cause  is  the  standard  fee  In  advance,  be  is  a 
hired  gun,  a  mercenary,  and  he  demeans  the 
profession. 

If  he  views  himself  as  a  functionary  who, 
once  engaged,  merely  carries  out  his  client's 
wishes,  he  is  a  marionette,  not  a  lawyer. 
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i  Jif  b«  Is  eonusit  to  use  tmpropoR  mamas 
toward  a  prop«r  end,  be  is  a  cynics  not  a 
lawyer.  i 

U  be  takes  undue  adranta^  of  tb«  fraUty 
of  tbe  legal  process  to  promote,  or  persecute, 
some  political  view,  be  la  not  a  lawyer  but  a 
petty  tyrant. 

Of  course.  If  a  lawyer  tj^tnts  be  c^  rlgbt 
all  wrongs,  beal  all  wounds,  aboUsb,  all  in- 
joatlce.  tben  tbe  poor  fellow  baa  tbp  delu- 
sion of  dlTlnlty. 

A  real  lawyer  tries.  In  whatever  tbt  cause, 
to  bring  order  out  of  cbaos,  not  for  tbe  sake 
of  order,  but  for  tbe  good  of  bis  cltvit  and, 
by  extension,  bis  fellow  men.  Tbe  )aw  bas 
never  served  any  man  well  wltbout  iserrlng 
all  men  well.  i 

The  beet  leaders  lead  by  example,  lawyers 
are  no  different.  We  are  best  InstructeA  in  tbe 
law  not  so  mucb  by  casebooks,  nor  by  born- 
books — nor  even  by  speeches — but  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  life  of  great  lawyer*. 

Who  are  tbe  great  lawyers?  Most  (we  will 
never  know  about.  They  are  dalljf  going 
quietly  about  tbelr  work. 

Some  we  do  know  about,  and  one.  of  tbe 
greatest  of  these  is  a  distinguished  alnmnl 
of  your  own  institution,  liir.  Justicf  Hugo 
Black.  ! 

Hugo  Black,  in  my  opinion,  has  under- 
taken no  more  important  cause  than  that  of 
seeking  to  remove  tbe  price  tag  from  Justice. 

In  Oriffln  v  lUinoU,  Justice  Black  tet  tbe 
stage  for  bis  later  landmark  opli|lon  In 
Gideon  v  Wainioright  when  he  said  tiiat: 

"In  criminal  trials  a  State  can  np  more 
discriminate  on  account  of  poverty  t|ian  on 
account  of  religion,  race  or  color  .  .  »  There 
can  be  no  equal  Justice  where  tbe  l^nd  of 
trial  a  man  gets  depends  on  tbe  amount  of 
money  be  bas." 

What  is  true  of  criminal  trials  is,  in  my 
view,  no  less  true  of  civil  trials  and  civil 
actions  short  of  trial. 

It  is  a  very  serious  defect  of  our  system 
that  we  have  yet  to  solve  tbe  problem  that 
those  commanding  tbe  largest  flnanelal  re- 
sources have  an  overwhelming  if  not  alto- 
gether decisive  advantage  over  tbelr  adver- 
saries. 

In  such  circumstanoes,  piersons  unaware  of 
tbelr  rights  are  kept  in  ignorance  by  power- 
ful Interests:  those  Injured  by  private  or  gov- 
ernmental heedlessness  or  deception  are 
bullied  with  relative  Impunity;  If  tempted 
to  assert  their  rights,  they  are  eaaily  Intimi- 
dated by  tbe  staying  and  delaying  p^wer  of 
wall-flnanced  opposition. 

Xven  those  determined  enough  to  engage 
in  litigation  to  tbe  end  frequently  flbd  that 
tbe  dollar  coct  of  justice  Is  all  out  of  propor- 
tion to  tbe  underlying  oontroveny. 

Lately,  tbe  experience  of  tbe  OSQ  Legal 
Services  Program  and  similar  progra|na  baa 
demonstrated  that  legal  rights  are  an  Illu- 
sion unless  safeguarded  by  effective  oounsel 
and,  whan  neoessary,  asserted  by  atfeotlve 
advocacy. 

I  do  not  have  tbe  answer  to  this  problem. 
I  do  believe  that  something  must  bto  done 
about  It. 

We  must  examine,  for  example,  tha  possi- 
bility of  legal  Insurance  to  perform  i  func- 
tion similar  to  that  of  health  and  i|>edlol 
lns\irazu9e.  , 

We  must  find  ways  of  extending  tb*  effec- 
tive advocacy  made  available  to  tbe  poor 
to  those  of  greater  but  still  modeet  means 
who  cannot  presently  afford  adequate  legal 
counsel  when  necessary. 

We  must  better  educate  people  t4  tbelr 
rights  so  that  they  are  leaa  likely  to  be 
vlctloas  of  tbe  unscrupuloiis. 

We  must  Improve  tbe  effecUvenses  of 
thoae  regulatory  agencies  of  government. 
State  and  federal,  whose  responalblllty  it 
Is  to  protect  tbe  public. 

We  must  seriously  consider  the  est(ibllsb- 


ment  of  publicly  provided  ombudsman  to 
take  up  individual  claims  in  instances  of 
abuse  or  neglect  of  governmental  respon- 
sibilities. 

We  must  reduce  tbe  awful  complexity  of 
the  law  Itself.  It  Is  a  scandal,  for  example, 
that  millions  and  millions  of  ordinary  Amer- 
icans find  It  necessary  to  pay  advisors  to  help 
them  comply  with  our  Income  tax  laws. 
Businesses,  too,  are  frequently  entangled  in 
complex,  conflicting,  redundant,  unnecessary 
and  even  abusive  statutory  schemes  whose 
ostensible  purpose  Is  to  assist  them. 

By  these  suggestions  I  favor  no  "Big 
Brother"  society  where  private  initiative  and 
enterprise  is  stifled  by  overzealous  legal 
watchdogglng. 

But  I  do  hope  for  a  society  In  which  the 
law — which  is  after  all  the  assent  of  the 
people  to  rules  of  good  conduct — really 
serves  the  public  Interest.  And  a  society  In 
which  legal  practitioners — however  they 
characterize  their  particular  practice — like- 
wise serve  that  public  Interest. 

As  much  as  one  may  admire  those  who 
will  bring  their  legal  talent  to  public  Interest 
law  firms,  or  legal  aid  and  legal  services  pro- 
grams, we  must  come  to  see  tbe  private 
practice  of  law,  as  well,  for  tbe  remarkable 
opportunity  It  affords  for  service  to  tbe  com- 
mon good. 

Woodrow  Wilson  expressed  it  this  way,  flfty 
years  ago : 

"You  are  not  a  mere  body  of  expert  busi- 
ness advisors  In  the  field  of  clvU  law  or  a 
mere  body  of  expert  advocates  for  those  who 
get  entangled  In  the  meshes  of  tbe  criminal 
law.  You  are  servants  of  the  public,  of  the 
state  itself.  You  are  under  bonds  to  serve  the 
general  Interest,  tbe  Integrity  and  enlighten- 
ment of  law  itself,  In  the  advice  you  give  to 
Individuals.  It  Is  your  duty  also  to  advise 
those  who  make  the  laws — to  advise  them  In 
the  general  interest,  with  a  view  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  every  undesirable  condition  that 
the  law  can  reach,  the  removal  of  every 
obstacle  to  progress  and  fair  dealing  that  tbe 
law  can  remove,  tbe  lightening  of  every 
burden  tbe  law  can  lift  and  the  righting  of 
every  wrong  the  law  can  rectify." 


SUPREME    CXJURT    AFFIRMS    FED- 
ERAL OWNERSHIP  OF  CHILDREN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reminis- 
cent of  the  days  of  Earl  Warren,  the 
latest  Republican  Chief  Justice,  Warren 
Earl  Burger,  has  now  ruled  that  parents 
and  local  communities  have  no  control 
over  their  children  if  their  forceful  trans- 
fer from  one  group  to  another  is  deemed 
by  a  Federal  Judge  to  be  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  achieving  racial  balance.  And, 
of  course,  If  the  child  involved  is  in  a 
Southern  State. 

It  stymies  one's  imagination  to  bdleve 
that  the  American  people  have  been  mis- 
construing the  Constitution  for  182  years 
by  ignoring  the  mandate  to  force  busing 
of  schoolchildren  in  Southern  States  to 
achieve  racial  balance.  It  is  little  wonder 
we  constantly  face  appeals  for  more  and 
more  Judges  because  of  backlogs  of  dock- 
ets and  delays — our  Judiciary  Is  too  c<m- 
cemed  with  dreaming  up  new  theories  of 
social  Justice  and  sectional  harassment 
to  dispense  with  Justice  as  outlined  undei 
their  constitutional  mandate. 

If  we  are  now  to  consider  that  racial 


balance  Is  a  constitutional  goal,  duty,  and 
right,  then  distance  must  not  be  con- 
sidered a  legal  factor.  The  attaining  of 
true  social  Justice,  by  pure  racial  balance 
must  be  just  as  legal  and  desirable  a  goal 
from  State  to  State  or  section  to  section 
as  it  Is  from  school  to  school  or  across 
town.  Any  other  conclusion  would  not  be 
logical  nor  in  keeping  with  the  equal 
protection  provision  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. 

In  July  1969,  I  had  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution to  establish  a  select  committee  to 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the 
demography — racial  breakdown — of  the 
United  States  with  a  view  toward  provid- 
ing relief  from  racial  tensions  through 
an  equal  distribution  of  underprivileged 
racial  groups  throughout  the  several 
States  as  well  as  in  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  each  State. 

Informed  Americans  know  that  the 
Negro  comprises  only  11  percent  of  our 
national  population.  Yet,  In  some  sections 
of  our  country,  large  cities,  and  in  the 
rural  South,  the  Negro  population  ex- 
ceeds 50  percent  and  in  some  areas 
extends  to  80  percent.  Attaining  social 
Justice  in  these  heavily  Impacted  areas 
imderstandably  presents  a  much  more 
dUQcult  task  than  in  other  areas  of  our 
Nation  which  fall  far  below  the  11- 
percent  national  average  areas,  such  as 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Maine,  and 
Minnesota. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  is  now  to  adopt 
the  role  of  equalizer  of  men,  it  must  also 
become  the  distributor  of  races,  other- 
wise it  win  be  denying  the  constitutional 
right  of  a  white  child  In  the  North  to 
achieve  racial  balance  If  that  child  is 
forced  to  attend  a  school  without  the 
proper  racial  balance  of  11  percent  Negro, 

Northern  politicians  and.  In  fact, 
northern  parents  cannot  be  expected  to 
appreciate  the  need  for  their  becoming 
activists  in  achieving  racial  balance;  so 
the  Court  in  its  new  role,  must  spread  the 
races  throughout  the  Nation.  The  Indi- 
vidual rights  and  wishes  of  our  people  be 
hanged — only  groups  count. 

That  the  nonjudicial  bureaucrats  and 
the  northerners  will  not  voluntarily 
comply  with  the  imaginative  new  Court 
law  can  best  be  demonstrated  by  the 
complete  failure  of  any  support  for 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  172,  which 
cfdled  for  a  sense  of  Congress  "that  each 
ofiBcer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  is  residing  and  working  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  who  has  a 
child  qualified  to  attend  an  elementary 
or  secondary  school  should  send  such 
child  to  elementary  or  secondary  school 
to  the  public  school  system  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.'" 

Not  only  has  this  resolution  which  calls 
for  voluntary  participation  In  racial 
balance  by  our  Nation  not  received  the 
first  offer  of  support  from  any  of  the 
egalitarians  and  liberals,  but  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
refuses  to  take  any  action  to  equally 
apply  the  Federal  laws  and  guidelines  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  he  en- 
forces at  present  in  Southern  States. 
Secretary  Richardson's  excuse  is  that  tbe 
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District  of  Columbia  Is  desegreeatlng 
imder  an  order  of  the  U,S.  district  court 
and  as  such  it  qualifies  as  being  in  com- 
pUflOce  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  segregation 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  was  de  Jure,  that 
is  by  law,  and  not  de  facto.  And  fuitheT, 
that  the  attendance  records — see  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  19,  1971,  at  page  8350 — vindi- 
cate more  segregation  in  1971  than  in 

1070. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  now  pre- 
empted HEW  as  the  greatest  threat 
against  the  family  and  Individual  liberty 
in  America. 

I  include  a  copy  of  House  Resolution 
497,  a  letter  from  the  HEW,  and  a  news 
clipping  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  497 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  nine 
Members  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  tbe  Sfieaker,  one  of  whom  be 
shall  designate  as  chairman.  Not  more  than 
five  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party.  Any 
vacancy  occurring  In  tbe  membwsblp  of  tbe 
committee  shall  be  filed  In  the  same  manner 
In  which  tbe  original  appointment  was  made. 

Tbe  conunittee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the 
demography  of  the  United  States  with  tbe 
view  toward  providing  relief  from  racial  ten- 
sions by  more  equal  distribution  of  under- 
privileged racial  groups  throughout  the  sev- 
eral States  and  in  the  political  subdivisions 
of  each  State. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion tbe  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  tbe  committee  to  bold 
hearings.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  dicing 
tbe  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the  House 
Is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjo\imed. 
to  bold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  doc\unents,  as  It 
deems  necessary;  except  that  neither  the 
committee  nor  any  subcommittee  thereof 
may  sit  while  the  House  Is  meeting  unless 
special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained 
from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  tbe  chairman  of  tbe 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  tbe  results  of  its  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which  Is 
made  when  tbe  House  Is  not  In  session  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  tbe  House. 

Oepabtmznt  or  Health, 
Education,  and  WxiiFAaE, 

April  S.  1971. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Ms.  Rakick  :  Thank  you  for  yo\ir  let- 
ter of  March  2  concerning  school  desegre- 
gation in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Tbe  only  authority  that  this  Department 
has  to  require  school  desegregation  by  local 
educational  agencies  is  under  tbe  provisions 
of  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Under  regulations  of  this  Department  for  the 
implementation  of  Title  VI.  a  school  district 
Is  considered  to  be  in  compliance  if  it  is  sub- 
ject to  a  final  order  of  a  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  d<^segregatlon  of  its  schools 
and  provides  an  assurance  that  It  will  com- 
ply with  such  order.  Inasmuch  as  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  desegregating  under  an  order 
of  tbe  U.S.  District  Court  for  tbe  District  of 
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Columbia  In  the  case  of  Hobton  v.  Hansen,  it 
qu&Ilfiee  under  this  provision. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  whether  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  technically  meets  the 
requirements  of  Tttie  VI  and  our  Imple- 
menting regulations,  I  can  well  a{^>reoiate 
your  oonoern  that  Integration  at  st\ident 
bodies  in  tbe  public  schools  of  tbe  District 
has  not  been  effectively  acheived  as  a  prac- 
tical matter.  Tbe  problem  is,  of  course,  very 
much  comiKiunded  by  the  fact  that  the  stu- 
dent population  in  tbe  District  is  over  90 
percent  black  and  that  there  is  also  a  high 
d^ree  of  residential  impaction  by  race.  These 
problems,  however,  while  perhaps  more  se- 
vere in  the  District,  are  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  other  large  municipal 
systems  that  have  previously  been  operated 
on  an  officially  segregated  basis.  While  we 
do  in  our  enforcement  efforts  under  Title 
VI,  ask  tbe  school  districts  to  take  reasonably 
praotlcable  steps  to  correct  the  racial  isola- 
tion of  students  caused  by  the  segregated 
system,  we  have  not.  as  you  suggest  In  your 
letter,  sought  to  OMnpel  a  strict  racial  bal- 
ance among  the  various  schools  In  the 
system. 

With  kindest  regards, 

Elliot  L.  Richardson, 

Secretary. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr,  20,  1971] 
Sttpremx  Coust  Upholds  Bttsino — Jubticxs 

Take  Touoeer  Stand  on  iNTxaRATiOH 
(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  today  unanimously 
ordered  school  officials  to  Increase  efforts  to 
end  segregation,  tislng  busing  and  crosstown 
transfers  of  pupils  If  necessary. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Bxirger,  announced 
the  series  of  four  rulings  as  all  other  mem- 
bers sat  silently  on  the  bench  beside  him. 

Tbe  chief  Justice  wrote  the  opinions. 

Surpassing  In  importance  anything  tbe 
court  bas  done  on  school  desegregation  In 
17  years,  tbe  ruling  firmly  requires  school 
officials  In  the  South,  watched  over  by  federal 
judges,  to  go  further  to  see  that  "no  pupil  of 
a  racial  minority"  is  barred  from  any  school 
because  of  bis  race. 

It  signaled,  at  least  for  some  Southern 
communities,  a  major  move  away  from  the 
"neighborhood  school"  as  the  norm. 

At  the  least,  ruling  seemed  sure  to  disap- 
point tbe  Nixon  administration,  which  had 
wanted  tbe  court  to  embrace  neighborhood 
schools  even  If  that  meant  substantial  segre- 
gation remained  In  some  school  systems. 

NO    BINDING    DUTY 

But  the  court  did  make  Important  gestures 
toward  some  parts  of  the  administration's 
school  policy. 

It  said  that  there  is  no  "substantive  con- 
stitutional right"  to  have  "any  particular  de- 
gree of  racial  balance  or  mixing"  In  any  given 
school. 

And,  it  said  that  there  is  no  binding  duty 
to  see  that  no  schools  attended  by  only  one 
race  or  vlrtuaUy  one  race  are  left  In  a  com- 
munity, at  least  for  a  short  period. 

But  the  firmness  of  the  new  declaration 
that  federal  judges  have  "broad  equitable 
powers"  to  take  st^s  to  wipe  out  segregated 
school  systems  does  mean  that  tbe  admin- 
istration emd  local  school  officials  will  have 
less  flexibility  than  current  government  pol- 
icy suggests  as  they  fashion  further  plans  for 
Integration. 

Burger's  four  opinions  today  were  flUed 
with  comments  reaffirming  the  duty  to  move 
ahead  in  dismantling  Southern  school  sys- 
tems which  had  separate  sets  of  schools  for 
whites  and  blacks. 

Recalling  the  1954  decision  which  first 
ordered  an  end  to  segregation.  Burger  today 
said  tbe  objective  remains  tbe  same:  "To 
eliminate  from  the  public  schools  all  vestiges 
of  state  Imposed  segregation." 

While  cautioning  judges  that  tbelr  rule 
does  not  put  them  "automatically  In  the 


shoes  of  school  authorities."  Burger  declared 
that  judges  must  step  in  when  local  school 
officials  "faU  in  tbelr  afBrmatlvc  obUgations" 
to  continue  to  work  for  an  end  of  dual  scbool 
systems. 

Today's  ruling  is.  almost  entirely,  a  deci- 
sion Meeting  Southern  school  systems.  The 
suits  were  filed  to  overturn  official,  formal 
actions  of  school  officials  desegrsgatlng 
schools. 

Burger  said  flatly  that  tbe  court  was  not 
deciding  whether  it  is  necessary  to  Integrate 
scbools  where  segregated  education  results 
from  actions  other  than  those  of  school  offl- 
olala. 

In  other  words,  so-called  "Northern -style 
segregation"  resulting  from  isolation  of 
blacks  in  separate  neighborhoods  is  not  af- 
fected by  today's  action. 

ONE    NATIONAL    NORM 

The  administration  had  repeatedly  argued 
that  Its  "neighborhood  school  policy"  was 
designed  to  deal  with  school  systems  in  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South.  It  had  hoped 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  its  new  action  on 
racial  separation,  would  embrace  Its  policy 
fully  so  that  there  would  be  one  national 
norm  In  dealing  with  separate  education. 

Burger's  opinions  were,  on  tbe  whole,  gen- 
eralized discussions  of  the  goals  and  tech- 
niques that  figure  In  ending  officially  segre- 
gated education.  At  a  number  of  points,  tbe 
chief  justice  made  qualifying  remarks  to  in- 
dicate that  hard-and-fast  niles  were  not  be- 
ing handed  down. 

"Conditions  in  different  localities,"  Burger 
said  at  one  point,  "will  vary  so  widely  that 
no  rigid  rules  can  be  laid  down  to  govern 
all  situations." 

The  court  made  a  major  concession  today 
to  tbe  practical  problems  that  school  officials 
would  face  In  trying  to  degregate  classrooms 
and  keep  them  Integrated  even  as  tbe  com- 
munity changes. 

School  officials  and  federal  Judges,  the 
court  declared  are  not  required  to  make  ad- 
justments every  year  In  the  racial  makeup 
of  student  bodies  once  It  has  been  proved 
that  they  have  desegregated  their  systems. 

"In  the  absence  of  a  showing  that  either 
tbe  school  authorities  or  some  other  agency 
of  tbe  state  have  deliberately  attempted  to 
fix  or  alter  demographic  patterns  to  affect  the 
racial  composition  of  tbe  schools,  further 
Intervention  by  a  district  court  should  not 
be  necessary." 

SPBCinC    BT7LINGS 

In  speclflc  terms,  these  are  the  rulings  the 
court  Issued  today: 

It  upheld  aU  parts  of  a  desegregation  and 
busing  order  issued  by  a  federal  judge  for 
tbe  city  of  Charlotte,  N.O.,  and  surrotmdlng 
Mecklenburg  County — and  order  partly  op- 
posed by  tbe  administration. 

It  struck  down  a  North  CaroUna  anti-bus- 
ing law  that  was  passed  in  the  state  in  reac- 
tion to  tbe  desegregation  effort  in  Charlotte. 

It  ordered  a  new  plan.  Involving  more  cross - 
town  busing,  to  desegregate  the  entire  school 
system  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  requiring  more  efforts 
than  tbe  Nixon  administration  had  wanted  In 
that  community. 

And,  It  upheld  a  desegregation  plan  for 
Clarke  County,  Oa.,  amd  the  city  of  Athens, 
Oa.,  which  assigns  students  on  tbe  basis  of 
race  to  schools  away  from  their  neighbor- 
hoods In  order  to  get  more  integration.  The 
Justice  Department  bad  not  opposed  that 
plan. 

In  addition,  the  court  firmly  rejected  tbe 
idea  that  a  1904  federal  law  curbed  the  power 
of  federal  judges  to  order  integration  by  bus- 
ing students  to  achieve  a  "racial  balance." 

That  law.  Burger  said,  does  nothing  to 
restrict  or  withdraw  the  powers  of  courts  to 
take  steps  to  end  dual  school  systems  based 
on  race. 

Burger's  main  opinion  today  was  a  28-page 
statement  written  to  deal  primarily  with  tbe 
Charlotte  situation,  but  going  beyond  It  to 
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Issue  general  guidelines  for  desegregation  of 
all  southern  school  systems. 

He  declared  that  local  school  officials  and 
federal  Judges  have  bad  practical  problems  In 
trying   to  end   official   segregation. 

"Nothing  in  our  national  experience  prior 
to  19M  prepared  anyone  with  dealing  Vlth 
changes  of  the  magnitude  and  complex! tyi  en- 
countered since  then,"  he  said. 

The  problems,  he  said,  "make  plain  that 
we  should  now  try  to  amplify  guidelines, 
however,  incomplete  or  Imperfect,  for  the 
assistance  of  school  authorities  and  courts." 

Besides  noting  the  practical  problems. 
Burger  did  note  that  there  had  been  "delib- 
erate resistance"  and  "dilatory  tactlcs"t  In 
school  systems. 

In  fashioning  guidelines,  the  court  djealt 
with  four  Issues  in  desegregation.  These  ^ere 
the  results :  I 

1.  It  said  that  there  Is  no  constltutluial 
requirement  to  achieve  balance.  If  fe<fcral 
Judges  Insist  on  a  specific  ratio  of  a  matt^  of 
constitutional  duty,  they  would  be  wrong,:  the 
court  said. 

The  constitutional  command  to  dese^e- 
gate  schools  does  not  mean  that  every  school 
In  every  community  must  always  reflect! the 
ratios  of  composition  of  the  school  systei^  as 
a  whole."  i 

But  the  court  added.  Judges  may  use  ratios 
as  "a  starting  point  In  the  process  of  st  ap- 
ing a  remedy,  rather  than  an  inflexible  re- 
quirement." 

a.  It  Is  not  Illegal  to  permit  the  contlnkied 
existence  "of  some  small  number  of  one-rfice, 
or  virtually  one-race,  schools  within  a  Ols- 
trtct."  i 

But,  officials  and  judges  should  understxtnd 
that  there  Is  "a  presiimptlon  against  schools 
that  are  substantially  disproportionate!  in 
their  racial  composition,"  and  must  careflilly 
"scrutinize"  one-race  schools  to  make  fure 
that  school  officials  have  not  catised  sjuch 
racial  results  by  official  action. 

3.  Judges  are  free  to  order  the  "gerrynian- 
derlng"  of  school  districts  and  attend^ce 
zones  BO  that  widely  separated  areas  of  tAwn 
might  be  linked  In  order  to  end  school  segre- 
gatlon.  I 

They  axe  thus  free  to  draw  school  bound- 
aries that  may  be  awkward,  Inconvenient  md 
even  bizarre." 

4.  It  Is  legal  to  require  the  busing  of  itu- 
dents  to  schools  away  from  their  neighbor- 
hoods If  that  Is  necessary  to  achieve  Integra- 
tion. ' 

"Desegregation  cannot  be  limited  to  ithe 
walk-In  school,"  the  court  said. 

However,  without  being  specific,  the  cdurt 
said  that  Judges  must  consider  the  {>osa(ble 
risk  to  the  health  of  children  or  disruption 
of  the  educational  process  in  deciding 
whether  to  order  busing.  The  key  factof  In 
analyzing  the  Impact  of  busing  Is  the  |age 
of  the  students,  the  court  said  without  e^b- 
oratlon. 


THE      PRESIDENT'S      RULING     pN 
ABORTIONS    IN    MILITARY    h4)S- 

PITALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ur)aer 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gien- 
tlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abz^g) 
Is  recofi^nlzed  for  5  minutes.  i 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
order  of  President  Nixon  limiting  aOor- 
tions  for  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents is  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  per- 
sonal prejudice  to  mandate  a  public  ^1- 
icy  that  violates  the  rights  of  women* 

Mr.  Nixon's  action  was  bad  enough,  ^ut 
with  his  accompanjring  personal  a^m- 
ments  on  abortion,  he  appears  to  h|ave 
pulled  another  Manson  case  faux  i>a|. 


Surely  the  President  must  know  that 
24  State  legislatures  are  currently  con- 
sidering abortion  laws,  and  that  his  de- 
scription of  abortion  as  "an  unacceptable 
form  of  population  control" — coming 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States — 
will  give  heart  and  strength  to  the  op- 
pwnents  of  reform. 

Surely  he  knows  too  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  recently  heard  arguments 
on  the  constitutionality  of  a  District  of 
Columbia  abortion  law — United  States 
against  Vuitch — and  that  it  is  now  in  the 
process  of  arriving  at  a  decision. 

The  President's  statement  that  he  op- 
poses abortion  because  of  his  personal 
beliefs  in  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  in- 
cluding the  life  of  the  yet  unborn  can  be 
filed  away  with  his  description  of  him- 
self, in  regard  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  as  a 
deeply  committed  pacifist.  Mr.  Nixon  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  master  of  "the  big 
joke." 

The  President  is,  of  course,  entitled  to 
his  personal  opinions  in  a  private  ca- 
pacity but  he  should  not  use  his  Presi- 
dential Office  or  his  post  as  Commander 
in  Chief  to  impose  his  views  on  women  or 
to  interfere  with  their  right  to  control 
their  own  bodies  and  their  lives. 

Mr.  Nixon  falsely  invokes  the  issue  of 
States  rights  to  justify  his  order  requir- 
ing U.S.  Armed  Services  military  physi- 
cians to  conform  to  State  laws  on  abor- 
tion. This  is  a  particularly  weak  argu- 
ment when  applied  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  have  no  choice  in 
their  assignments  to  military  duty.  Un- 
der this  latest  decree,  the  wife  or  daugh- 
ter of  a  serviceman  who  has  the  bad  luck 
to  be  assigned  to  Virginia  for  example, 
will  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  legal  abortion, 
whereas  those  assigned  to  New  York  will. 

What  is  most  disturbing  in  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  is  his  apparent  ignor- 
ance of  the  reality  of  women's  lives  or 
the  real  issue  in  abortion.  It  is  not,  as 
the  President  implies,  a  question  of  "to 
abort  or  not  to  abort".  Abortions  have 
always  been  performed  on  a  wide  scale 
in  every  State  in  this  coimtry,  and  this 
practice  will  imdoubtedly  be  continued. 
The  issue  is  whether  thousands  of  young 
girls  and  women  are  to  be  condemned  to 
back  alleys,  secret,  illegal  abortions  that 
are  hazardous  to  their  own  lives  or 
whether  they  are  to  be  allowed  the  dig- 
nity and  freedom  of  a  legal,  simple,  safe 
medical  procedure. 

In  New  York  City,  a  report  issued  by 
the  Health  Services  Administration  April 
5  showed  that  nearly  98,000  abortions 
have  been  performed  in  the  city  since 
the  liberalized  abortion  reform  law 
was  enacted  last  July.  The  report 
showed  a  continuing  trend  toward  ear- 
lier, safer  abortions  and  also  evidence 
that  the  nvimber  of  criminal  abortions 
has  declined. 

More  than  half  the  women  undergoing 
abortions  in  New  York  City  came  from 
out  of  State.  They  came  from  States 
where  for  the  most  part  they  faced  the 
humiliating  choice  of  seeking  a  criminal 
abortion  at  an  exorbitant  price  smd  at 
risk  to  their  own  lives,  or  of  bearing  an 
unwanted  child. 


President  Nixon's  order  will  perpetu- 
ate this  humiliation  of  women. 

The  decision  to  have  an  abortion 
should  be  up  to  the  woman.  It  should 
certainly  not  be  up  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  all  women  should  have 
access  to  legal  abortions.  Accordingly,  i 
will  introduce  an  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Code  providing  that  there 
be  a  uniform  policy  on  abortions  for  fe- 
male military  personnel  and  for  depend- 
ents of  servicemen  and  that  they  have 
free  access  to  abortion  procedures  In 
military  medical  facihties. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  April  5, 1971 : 

Retbocression   on   Abobtions 

President  Nixon,  In  ordering  limits  on  the 
freedom  of  military  physicians  to  perform 
abortions,  has  pronounced  abortion  an  "ua- 
acc^table  form  of  population  control."  He 
says  he  cannot  square  abortion  on  demand 
with  "my  personal  belief  in  the  sanctity  of 
human  life,  including  the  life  of  the  yet 
unborn." 

Without  disputing  the  genuineness  of  the 
President's  conviction,  we  believe  that  any 
actions  at  the  Federal  or  state  level  to  make 
It  the  basis  for  public  policy  would  be  both 
cruel  and  regressive.  Issues  affecting  the 
"sanctity  of  human  life"  are  far  more  In- 
volved In  the  Vietnam  war  than  they  are  In 
the  removal  of  legal  obstacles  to  abortion. 

The  chief  sufferers  under  laws  mnfcing 
abortion  a  crime  are  always  the  poor — 
mothers  and  unwanted  children  alike  con- 
demned to  deprivation  and  despair.  As- 
tonishing, Indeed,  is  the  President's  assertion 
that  America  "will  open  Its  hearts  and 
homes"  to  these  unwanted  children.  He, 
more  than  most,  has  reason  to  be  aware 
that  the  nationwide  conservative  revolt 
against  the  cost  of  welfare  Is  centered  on 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  children  bom  out 
of  wedlock  In  welfare  homes.  To  deny 
mothers  In  these  homes  the  same  freedom  ot 
choice  as  wealthier  women  on  whether  to 
have  children  or  not  have  tb^n  Is  an  act  of 
inhumanity  and  social  Irresponsibility. 


REVENUE  SHARING  AND  IMPOUND- 
ING OP  FUNDS 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
SpefJcer,  as  this  Congress  returns  after 
its  Easter  recess,  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness still  appears  to  be  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  concept  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. This  week,  more  than  any  other, 
seems  to  be  a  crucial  week  in  the  history 
of  this  concept  in  view  of  the  decisions 
being  made  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  what  many  feel  to  be  a  prefer- 
able alternative  to  "blank  check"  govern- 
ment, namely  welfare  reform  and  take- 
over by  the  Federal  Government. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  ad- 
dress the  House  on  the  same  subject  and 
indicated  then  that  I  felt  the  tide  of 
revenue  sharing  had  reached  its  peak 
and  was  beginning  to  taper  off.  I  indi- 
cated that  cities  and  towns  around  the 
country  were  beginning  to  express  seri- 
ous reservations  about  the  concept  and 
were  beginning  to  shop  aroimd  for  al- 
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tematives  as  the  details  of  the  admini- 
stration's plsm  were  being  leaked  out. 

Today  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the 
city  council  of  the  historic  city  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  on  the  subject  of  revenue 
sharing.  The  criticisms  contained  therein 
I  feel  are  compelling.  I  also  feel  that  the 
resolution  addresses  itself  to  a  very  seri- 
ous problem  in  calling  for  the  immediate 
full  funding  of  existing  grants-in-aid 
programs.  Each  Member  of  Congress  is 
painfully  aware  of  the  serious  impact  on 
the  communities  he  represents  of  the 
administration's  decision  to  deliberately 
hold  back  funding  of  programs  specifi- 
cally appropriated  by  Congress. 

Whereas,  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
submitted  a  plan  for  major  reorganization  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  program  It 
manages,  and 

Whereas,  this  reorganization  Involves  a  two 
part  program  of  so  called  general  and  special 
revenue  sharing,  and 

Whereas,  under  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing there  are  absolutely  no  guidelines  set 
forth  concerning  how  this  money  should  be 
used  nor  any  machinery  for  monitoring  Its 
use,  and 

Whereas,  under  special  revenue  sharing 
many  present  categorical  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams would  be  replaced  by  a  system  of 
"block"  grants  to  be  administered  by  the 
State  which  could  result  In  the  loss,  by  the 
City  of  Cambridge  of  Its  ability  to  deid  di- 
rectly with  the  Federal  Government,  and 
hence  render  effective  citizen  participation 
at  the  local  level  a  nullity,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  City  Council  go  on 
record  as  being  cognizant  of  the  urgent  need 
for  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  flow  of  Fed- 
eral Funds  to  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  supportive  of  the  Immediate  full 
funding  of  existing  grant  in  aid  prograzns, 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  Council  go  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  any  and  all  forms  of 
revenue  sharing  proposals  or  programs  that 
lack  front  end  specificity,  machinery  for 
periodic  congressional  audit,  as  well  as  the 
safeguards  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
and  be  It 

Ordered,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
posted  to  the  members  of  our  delegation  In 
the  Great  and  General  Court  and  as  well  as 
those  In  our  Congressional  delegation. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  helping 
out  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  coimtry 
today  and  tomorrow,  not  years  from  now, 
I  would  like  to  also  Insert  into  the  Record 
at  the  same  time  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Housing  Authorities  protesting  the  im- 
poimding  of  $150  million  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  construction  and  man- 
agement of  low-rent  housing  in  the  1970 
Housing  Act. 

Resoldtion  of  Massachusetts  Association 
OF  Housing  Authobities 

Whereas:  One  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  was  appropriated  by  U.S.  Congress 
for  construction  and  management  of  low- 
rent  hovislng  m  the  1970  Housing  Act;   and 

Whereas:  These  funds  have  been  and  are 
being  unwarrantly  withheld  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  not 
dispersed  to  the  local  housing  Authorities 
*nd  Communltes  for  housing,  development 
and  management  purposes;  and 

Whereas :  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  Issued  a  circular 
with  a  requirement  for  National  Public  Hous- 
ing Tenant  Lease;  and 


Whereas:  This  actloQ  is  deemed  to  violate 
the  U.S.  Houfing  Act  of  1937  as  amended, 
which  in  fact  reposes  maximum  respon- 
slbUity  in  local  Authorities  In  the  operation 
of  the  low  rent  housing  program  and  would 
result  In  fiscal  disaster  for  Housing  Au- 
thorities;   and 

Whereas :  The  Mass.  Association  of  Housing 
Authority  Officials  beUeves  that  these  actions 
of  the  Dept.  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  are  deleterious  of  the  proper  opera- 
tion of  the  Low-rent  Housing  Program 
nationally; 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  Mass.  Association 
of  Housing  Authorities  Officials  call  upon  the 
Secretary  of  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
to  have  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  rescind  the  present  policy  of 
withholding  funds  and  assist  the  local  com- 
munities to  meeting  the  national  housing 
shortage  crises,  and; 

It  be  further  resolved  tliat  the  Mass.  Hous- 
ing Authority  Officials  empower  National 
Association  to  protest  In  the  name  of  the 
Mass.  Association  of  Housing  Authority 
Officials  such  funds  and  request  the  release 
of  such  funds  to  Implement  the  Housing, 
Community  and  renewal  programs  enacted 
by  Congress. 

I  have  been  deeply  upset  with  the 
developments  over  the  past  few  months 
in  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Management. 
It's  clear  that  they  are  frustrating  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  indeed,  in  doing 
so  may  well  be  acting  unconstitutionally. 
I  have  on  several  occasions  in  the  past 
joined  with  my  colleague  on  the  Floor 
criticizing  the  holding  back  of  funds — 
whether  the  holdback  is  designed  to  in- 
fluence the  current  debate  on  revenue 
sharing  or  to  save  a  few  pennies  in  sui 
already  huge  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
Congress  in  each  instance  voted  these 
appropriations  only  after  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  and  fullest  debate.  A 
decision  was  made  when  the  appropria- 
tions were  granted  that  there  were  crying 
needs  which  needed  the  spending  of 
funds  here  and  now.  For  the  adminis- 
tration to  step  in  and  substitute  Its  view 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  for 
that  of  Congress  is  extremely  difficult  for 
me  to  accept. 

The  arrogance  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  downright  galling  for  a 
Congressman  to  behold.  In  discussing 
the  holding  back  of  $200  million  in  urban 
renewal  funds,  the  Secretary  indicated 
that  the  appropriation  exceeded  the 
levels  of  previous  years.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  entirely  reasonable,  the  way 
costs  alone  have  risen.  Why  should  we 
stand  still  in  an  area  like  this?  The 
Secretary  is  going  directly  against  the 
mood  of  the  country  and  the  concern  and 
conviction  that  more  is  needed  here  and 
now  to  relieve  the  problems  of  our  cities 
and  towns,  when  he  says : 

We  do  not  Intend  to  tise  these  extra  funds 
this  year  to  Increase  a  program  scheduled 
for  termination  in  1972. 

It  seems  to  me  he  assumes  quite  a  bit 
in  making  this  statement.  From  what  I 
can  detect.  Congress  is  not  about  to  ter- 
minate urban  renewal  programs. 


Again  and  again  in  the  area  of  water 
and  sewer  grants,  I  have  been  rebuffed 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Envelopment.  Again  the  Department  is 
holding  back  $200  million  in  apprc^ria- 
tlons  with  the  explanation,  "We  do  not 
intend  to  accelerate  a  program  scheduled 
for  termination."  These  are  but  two  ex- 
amples of  how  the  Department  and  the 
administration  are  using  the  fimds  ap- 
propirated  by  Congess  in  an  out-and-out 
power  play  to  influence  votes  on  the 
various  revenue  sharing  measures.  The 
need  of  the  cities  and  towns  for  fimds  is 
immediate  and  they  will  not  take  a 
back  seat  while  the  administration  plays 
politics  with  needed  fimds  to  Influence 
votes  on  legislation  which  has  a  very 
slim  chance  at  best  of  passage  some  time 
in  the  distant  future.  The  Members  I 
have  hswl  contact  with  of  late  surely  have 
not  been  favorably  impressed  by  these 
tactics. 

Today,  in  short,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Members  of  the  House 
from  the  Speaker  on  down  who  have 
protested  vigorously  the  administration's 
impounding  of  funds  and  trust  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  question  before  the  ad- 
ministration sees  the  errors  of  its  ways 
and  releases  these  funds  forthwith. 


A  RESPONSIBLE  VIETNAM 
VETERAN  SPEAKS 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  sind  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hds  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  frcwn  a  former  Army 
lieutenant,  who  has  honorably  concluded 
his  service  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  in  the 
military  service. 

Former  Lt.  Roger  L.  Williamson  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  whom  I  have  known 
personally  since  he  was  about  10  years 
old,  wrote  to  me  about  the  Calley  trial 
and  conviction. 

It  is  refreshing  to  have  the  views  of  a 
responsible  young  man  who  has  experi- 
enced conditions  nearly  identical  to 
those  of  all  combat  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  I  am  happy  to  share  his  thinking 
with  the  other  Members  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  Nation.  Mr.  Williamson's  let- 
ter is  as  follows: 

LAtTBKL,  Mo., 
March  29.  1971. 
Hon.  Samuel  L.  Dkvins. 
Sam  Rayburn  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Define:  The  foUovring  tbotights 
were  generated  upon  besiring  the  fate  of  a 
fellow  Viet  Nam  Veteran,  Lt.  William  L. 
Calley,  Jr.  ...  : 

Military  Justice  is  no  longer  in  existence  In 
our  country.  Lt.  Calley  was  the  Army's  scape- 
goat for  a  common  occurrence  in  the  Viet 
Nam  Conflict — the  klUlng  of  "innocent"  ci- 
vilians. 

I  called  in  my  share  of  air  strikes,  helicop- 
ter gunshlp  raids,  mortar  fire,  and  artUlery 
fire.  Each  time  that  I  employed  these  weap- 
ons, I  directed  their  flre  into  areas  which  may 
have  contained  "Innocent"  civilians.  In  many 
cases,  I  never  learned  of  their  fate. 

However,  during  my  tour  of  duty  in  Viet 
Nam  during   19S9,  I  did  see  the  seemingly 
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Innocent  fao6B  of  the  d«celtful  "innocent" 
clvUlana  In  Phu  Ho«  Dong  (pronounced  "foo 
uma  dong") ,  Ed  Corps,  RVN,  during  tha  cor- 
don and  search  of  January,  1969.  Those  fcame 
"Innocent"  civilians  were  feeding  and  afsLst- 
Ing  the  Viet  Cong  and  NVA  soldiers  who 
passed  throxigh  their  village  for  years  ditrlng 
their  Infiltration  Into  Saigon  from  the  niorth. 
During  the  search  of  Phu  Hoa  Dong,  one 
middle-aged  woman  denied  any  knowle<%e  of 
the  NVA  or  Viet  Cong  having  passed  through 
the  area.  But,  when  told  to  move  fron)  her 
seat  upon  a  wood  pile,  she  resisted.  Under  her 
was  found  a  Chinese  machine  gun.  And  these 
were  "Innocent"  civilians.  There  are  n^  in- 
nocent clvlllana  In  all  of  South  Viet  Na^  In 
the  eyes  of  any  U.S.  infantry  soldier  whf  has 
been  there.  ' 

As  U.S.  sollders,  we  were  trained  to  Ques- 
tion the  actions  and  motives  of  all  Vietnam- 
ese people,  regardless  of  their  age,  se^,  or 
apparent  good  Intentions.  We  were  also  told 
that  everyone  was  the  potential  enemy. 

A  classmate  of  mine  from  Officer's  Candi- 
date School  at  Port  Bennlng,  Georgia,  was 
told  that  he  would  not  go  to  Viet  Nam  be- 
cause he  looked  too  much  like  "one  of  tliem." 
Lt.  Toshino  Is  an  American  of  Chinese  par- 
entage. But,  looks  are  too  deceiving;  an4  one 
cannot  accurately  identify  a  person's  tru0  na- 
tionality, political  views,  or  innocence  b^  hla 
physical  characteristics. 

While  living  and  working  with  the  Viet- 
namese Infantry  as  an  advisor,  I  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  In  our  unit  (2nd  Bn.,  7th 
Regt.,  Stb  ARVN,  Inf.  Div.)  about  S  per  cent 
of  our  troops  were  Communist  sympathizers. 
They  could  never  be  Individually  Identified. 
Hoiwever,  the  members  of  our  advisory  unit 
lived  In  constant  fear  that  we  could  be  shot 
In  our  sleep  any  night.  It  would  have  been 
•o  easy  to  roll  a  grenade  into  our  bunker. 

The  first  time  I  aaw  Vietnamese  soldiers 
actually  running  from  a  battle  wltl^  the 
enemy,  my  Infantry-trained  mind  ma<i  me 
feel  ashamed  of  their  cowardliness.  The  lead- 
ers of  this  hasty  retreat  were  thought  iy  us 
to  be  Communists.  But,  In  the  confusitn  of 
battle,  individuals  were  not  singled  out. 

I  can  more  than  empathize  with  Lt.  dalley 
for  his  actions.  I  was  there.  I  was  a  Lieu- 
tenant who  was  uMd  as  a  "Yes,  Sir!"  man 
for  all  available  captains — some  of  'v^hom 
were  good  tacticians,  some  of  whom  ^ade 
dedalons  dangeroxis  to  all  of  their  suliordl- 
nates.  i 

Lt.  Calley  was  told  to  kill  all  at  the  people 
In  My  Lai.  They  were  all  potential  enetnles. 
The  order  was  followed  out  to  the  letter.  The 
stresses  be  was  subjected  to  are  not  de^crlb- 
able.  Calley  did  what  he  was  told  4o  do 
under  severe  conditions  of  stress  and  frvistra- 
tlon.  Nqiw  be  has  been  convicted  and  awaits 
the  decision  of  death  or  life  Imprlsonsient. 
Totally  beyond  me  ... 

Please,   as   my   Congressman,   make  ,your 
voice  heard  ntnol  Do  not  accept  this  dedision 
passed  upon  Lt.  Calley.  Do  everything  Injyour 
power  of  office  to  get  the  decision  reverat^d. 
Tours  in  peace. 

ROGZR  L.  WXU.IAMSt)K. 


<X)NORESSMAN  MICHEL'S  QUES- 
TIONNAIRE RESULTS       I 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  resiilts  of  my  1971 
questionnaire  based  on  more  than  1^,000 
responses  to  10  questions  which  iwere 
mailed  to  my  district  In  the  early  part  of 
March. 

By  a  wide  margin  residents  of  the  18th 
Confirressional  District  approve  of  |>res- 


ident  Nixon's  program  for  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  and  they  also  want  the 
U.S.  trocHPS  protected  by  American  air 
power  while  the  war  deescalates.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  margin  of  83  percent  in 
favor  compared  to  14  percent  against  the 
President's  plan  for  troop  withdrawal,  as 
well  as  81  percent  for  and  15  percent 
against  imrestricted  use  of  air  power  to 
support  the  withdrawal  operation. 


I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  "no  opinion"  responses  averaged  only 
about  5  percent  per  question  which  indi- 
cates to  me  that  a  great  majority  of  my 
constituents  are  closely  evaluating  these 
problems  and  are  not  hesitant  in  express- 
ing their  views. 

I  include  the  breakdown  of  the  re- 
sponses in  the  Rkord  at  this  point: 


1971  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 
Pn  ptrcent) 


Question 


Yes 


No       UndKkM 


1.  Do  you  support  the  President's  plan  for  our  withdraws!  from  Vietnam?... 

2.  Do  you  favor  unrestricted  use  of  our  airpower  to  support  our  withdrawalT.... 

3.  Do  you  think  it's  possible  to  maintain  an  adequate  defense  without  the  draft? 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  imposition  of  wage,  price,  and  credit  controls?.. 

5.  Should  the  Federal  Government  continue  to  develop  the  SST?. 

S.  Should  the  entire  welfare  program  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government?....... 

7.  Do  you  favor  a  national  health  msurance  program  to  cover  catastrophic  illnesses  tor 

everyone,  financed  by  an  increase  in  social  security  taxes? ----•.-• 

8.  Since  motor  vehicles  are  the  biggest  air  polluters,  should  we  require  installation  of  anti- 

pollution devices  by  1975? 

9.  Do  you  favor  selective  tariffs  on  Imported  products? 

10.  Should  we  continue  manned  space  flights? — . — 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  RE- 
PUBLICAN GOVERNORS'  CONFER- 
ENCE  IN   WILLIAMSBURG,    VA. 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  the  address  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Republican 
Governors"  Conference  in  Williamsburg, 
Va.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon  yesterday  appealed  to 
the  Republican  Governors  meeting  In 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  to  support  the  fun- 
damentsd  welfare  reforms  which  he  has 
proposed  to  the  Congress.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  present  and  can  report  the 
intense  interest  of  the  Governors  in  this 
growing  problem,  which  affects  all  our 
State  governments.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  President's  re- 
marks on  welfare  and  his  proposed 
change  of  direction: 
Txrr  OF  an  Addbxss  bt  the  PBBsnncNT  at 

Rkpubucan  Oovxrmors'  Contebxncx,  Wil- 

LIAMSBX7B0,    Va. 

The  last  time  we  were  together  we  talked 
about  revenue  sharing.  Our  seven  legislative 
proposals  for  revenue  sharing  have  now  gone 
to  the  Congress,  and  I  would  say  I  am  more 
optimistic  about  success  now  than  I  was 
then. 

Revenue  sharing,  when  it  is  enacted,  will 
go  far  toward  alleviating  the  financial  bur- 
dens of  State  and  local  government.  But  It  la 
hardly  enough  to  make  such  great  efforts  to 
solve  these  problems  on  one  hand,  while  on 
the  other  we  pursue  policies  which  oom- 
poiind  the  problem.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
present  disastrous  system  of  public  welfare. 
Rising  welfare  costs  are  not  only  placing 
heavier  and  heavier  burdens  on  the  Federal 
budget,  they  are  crushing  o\xi  States  and 
cities.  And  they  wUl  continue  to  do  so  until 
something  Is  done  about  it. 

What  we  need  Is  not  a  tinkering  with  tha 
present  welfare  system  which  would  merely 
relocate  the  financial  disaster  areas  from  the 
States  and  cities  to  Washington.  We  need  an 
entirely  new  approach  that  will  reach  to  the 
reasons  for  soaring  welfare  costs,  and  not  deal 
simply  with  the  results  as  we  are  doing  now. 

As  you  know,  we  have  an  entirely  new  ap- 


proach In  this  administration's  proposal  for 
welfare  reform  which  Is  before  the  Congress. 
I  consider  it  our  most  urgent  legislative  pro- 
posal, because  the  welfare  problem,  allowed 
to  run  unchecked,  would  soon  erode  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  reform  in  other 
areas.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  rec- 
ognized iU  importance  by  designating  it 
House  Resolution  number  one.  And  it  la  go- 
ing to  be  White  House  Priority  number  one 
untU  it  is  enacted. 

We  in  this  administration  have  urged  wel- 
fare reform  for  three  years.  We  discussed  It 
In  the  1968  campaign,  and  the  country  re- 
sponded— and  I  mean  the  whole  country — 
not  lust  the  taxpayer  who  sees  his  money 
going  down  the  drain,  but  also  many  of  the 
welfare  recipients  who  see  their  lives  going 
down  the  drain. 

While  we're  trying  to  bring  some  order 
into  this  chaos  at  the  Federal  level,  some  of 
you  have  moved  on  your  own  at  the  State 
level  with  the  same  purpose.  I  want  espe- 
cially to  commend  Governor  Reagan  and 
Governor  Rockefeller  for  their  efforts  In  this 
area — for  biting  a  bullet  the  entire  country 
is  going  to  have  to  bite  If  we  are  going  to 
bring  the  financial — and  worse,  the  human- 
costs  of  the  present  welfare  system  under 
control. 

The  abuses  In  the  system  are  not  only  \m- 
consclonable,  but  contagious  as  well. 

It  is  a  system  which  not  only  destroys  the 
Incentive  of  those  who  are  on  welfare  to  get 
off  It,  but  attacks  the  motivation  of  thoss 
who  are  not  on  welfare — ^the  working  poo^- 
to  stay  off. 

It  Is  incredible  that  we  have  allowed  » 
system  of  laws  under  which  one  person  can 
be  penalized  for  doing  an  honest  day's  wort 
and  another  person  can  be  rewarded  for  do- 
ing nothing.  It  can  happen  and  does  happen 
under  the  present  system.  The  person  on 
welfare  can  often  have  a  higher  income  than 
hU  neighbor  who  holds  a  low-paying  Job. 
Tragically,  these  situations  often  exist  Ui 
the  same  neighborhood,  side  by  side  in  the 
same  apartment  houses — and  the  effect  is 
corrosive.  It  creates  bitterness  on  the  part 
of  the  worker.  In  the  end,  I  suspect,  it  causes 
resignation — and  we  end  up  with  another 
person  on  welfare. 

At  a  time  when  we  see  all  about  us  the 
problems  of  the  disintegration  of  the  family, 
we  continue  with  a  system  that  encourages 
family  disintegration.  A  man  out  of  work,  or 
one  struggling  to  support  his  family  on  a 
low  income,  sees  that  his  family  can  have  a 
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jjlgber  Income  on  welfare — and  yet  ha  is 
torn  by  the  knowledge  that  thay  cannot 
qualify  as  long  as  he  is  there.  So  ha  leaves, 
aij  children  grow  up  either  entirely  without 
a  father,  or  with  a  father  who  sneaks  in  and 
out  of  the  house  one  step  ahead  of  the  wel- 
fsre  worker.  What  conclusion  should  his  chll- 
di«n  draw  about  the  morality  and  the  com- 
pensation and  the  justness  of  a  system  which 
forces  their  father  to  desert  them  in  order 
»  feed  them? 

The  fact  is  that  the  welfare  establishment 
(nd  system  in  the  United  States  is  a  monu- 
mental failure.  It  makes  the  taxpayer  furi- 
ous. It  makes  the  welfare  recipient  bitter, 
uid  it  Inflicts  the  distillation  of  all  this 
tnger  and  bitterness  on  the  children  who 
will  inherit  this  land.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
American  spirit. 

So  I  do  not  advocate  broadening  walfara. 
I  do  not  advocate  simply  refining  the  sys- 
tem. I  advocate  a  fundamental  change  of 
direction. 

I  do  not  advocate  putting  more  people  on 
welfare  rolls  as  some  have  content"  ea — I 
advocate  getting  more  people  off  welfare 
rolls.  And  the  way  to  get  them  off  Is  to  pro- 
vide Incentives  and  disincentives  which  will 
nuke  them  get  off — while  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  people  to  recapture  the  senss 
of  dignity  that  comes  with  knowing  that 
what  you  have,  you  have  earned.  I  have 
been  guided  from  the  outset  by  tbat  prin- 
ciple and  I  reaffirm  my  commitment  to  that 
principle  now. 

I  do  not  believe  In  a  guaranteed  annual 
Income.  I  do  believe  In  a  system  which  in- 
sures that  a  man  is  rewarded  for  working 
and  not  penalized,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
sensible  investment  to  Insure  that  that  re- 
ward Is  there  in  order  to  keep  people  safely 
out  of  the  reach  of  welfare. 

I  advocate  a  system  which  vrtll  encourage 
people  to  take  work.  And  that  means  what- 
ever work  is  available.  It  does  not  mean  the 
atutude  expressed  not  long  ago  at  a  hearing 
on  welfare  by  a  lady  who  got  up  and 
screamed:  "Don't  talk  to  us  about  any  of 
those  menial  Jobs."  I  am  not  sure  what  she 
considers  a  menial  Job  but  I  have  probably 
done  quite  a  few  in  my  lifetime.  And  I  never 
Uiought  they  were  demeaning. 

If  a  Job  puts  bread  on  the  table  and  gives 
you  the  satisfaction  of  providing  for  your 
children  and  lets  you  look  everyone  else  in 
the  eye,  I  do  not  think  that  Is  menial.  But 
it  Is  Just  this  attitude  that  makes  others— 
particularly  low-income  workers — feel  some- 
how that  certain  kinds  of  work  are  demean- 
ing. Scrubbing  floors  or  emptying  bed  pans 
Is  not  enjoyable  work,  but  a  lot  of  people  do 
It— and  there  is  as  much  dignity  in  that  as 
there  is  In  any  other  work  to  be  done  in  this 
country — Including  my  own.  In  the  course 
of  reforming  the  welfare  system,  we  have  to 
re-establish  the  recognition  of  that  fact. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  tolerate  a  system 
under  which  working  people  can  be  made  to 
feel  like  fools  by  those  who  wUl  not  work. 
To  the  contrary,  I  think  those  who  ref\ise 
to  register  for  work  and  accept  work  or  train- 
ing should  be  ineligible  for  welfare  payments, 
»nd  we  have  written  such  a  stipulation  into 
our  welfare  reform  proposal. 

In  addition,  we  have  urged  Including  In 
this  proposal  the  language  of  Section  308  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  clearly  deflnes 
fraud,  and  establishes  fines  and  other  ap- 
propriate criminal  punishment  for  abuses  of 
the  new  welfare  system. 

So  to  those  who  see  our  present  welfare 
reform  proposal  as  a  simple  refinement  of  the 
old  program,  let  me  say  as  strongly  as  I  can 
that  this  Is  not  the  case.  We  have  no  In- 
t«itlon  of  measuring  the  success  of  thte  Na- 
tion's welfare  programs  by  the  money  spent 
»nd  the  number  of  people  supported.  We  are 
going  to  measure  it  by  the  money  saved  and 
the  number  of  people  who  are  given  back  the 
uioenuve  and  the  opportunity  to  support 


themselves.  We  are  going  to  maas\ire  It  by 
the  dignity  It  promotes,  and  not  by  the  dole 
It  provides. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  America  has 
always  bean  that  we  believed  in  the  value 
of  work — and  we  need  a  system  of  caring 
for  the  poor  that  rewards  and  encourages 
work. 

Another  great  strength  of  America  Is  that 
we  believe  in  a  help>ing  hand  for  those  in 
genuine  need.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  charity 
Is  the  greatest  virtue — and,  by  charity  It 
means  love.  It  blesses  both  the  giver  and  the 
receiver. 

But  it  Is  not  charity  to  maintain  a  system 
which  permits  or  encoiirages  human  beings 
to  let  die  within  themselves  the  energies, 
the  dignity,  and  the  drive  ttiat  give  meaning 
and  satisfaction  to  life  itself. 

It  Is  not  charity  to  bind  human  beings 
into  a  cycle  of  despair  and  dependence  when 
with  a  little  courage  and  a  little  Imagination 
and  a  little  common  sense  we  can  end  this 
cycle. 

A  long  time  ago  this  Nation  proudly  ac- 
quired a  reputation  as  a  refuge  for  the  tlrad 
and  tha  poor.  Those  "huddled  masses"  who 
sailed  into  New  York  Harbor  so  they  might 
hold  their  heads  up  again  have  their  counter- 
parts today  in  slums  all  over  this  Nation — 
and  our  task,  together,  is  to  provide  a  system 
that  will  help  them  to  raise  their  heads  in 
pride  and  dignity — a  system  fair  to  the  poor, 
fair  to  the  taxpayer,  and  true  to  the  spirit 
of  Independence  that  has  built  America  and 
made  it  great. 


PING-PONG  DING-DONG 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wholeheartedly  share  the  sentiment  of 
the  National  Review  when  It  says  in  the 
current  Issue,  "if  we  read  or  hear  one 
more  time  that  this  springtime  tour  of 
China  by  15  American  ping-pong  play- 
ers is  a  'significant  breakthrough',  we'll 
throw  up." 

The  left,  of  course,  alwasrs  the  syco- 
phant of  Mao  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, is  having  a  field  day  in  the  na- 
tional liberal  presa  and  on  teletislon.  The 
campaign  is  to  convince  the  American 
public  that  Mao  is  a  nonperson,  that  he 
did  not  slaughter  tens  of  millions  of  his 
fellow  Chinese ;  that  he  did  not  turn  the 
Red  Guards  loose  on  a  rampage  that  al- 
most literally  destroyed  the  vast  conti- 
nent. The  campaign  is  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  Red  China  did  not 
attack  India,  invade  South  Korea,  did 
not  foment  uprisings  in  Indonesia  and 
Africa,  did  not  attack  Tibet,  not  shell 
Taiwan's  offshore  Islands  of  Quemoy 
and  Matsu,  arm  the  Communists  in 
Cuba,  and  did  not  promote  insurrec- 
tion in  numberless  Asian  and  Latin 
American  nations,  including  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  south,  Mexico. 

The  interest  of  the  left  and  their  de- 
luded followers  is  to  erase  history  and 
pretend  it  never  existed. 

Membership  in  the  U.N.  Is  the  goal,  as 
if  membership  In  that  enunch  organiza- 
tion will  alter  Red  China's  malignant 
attitude  toward  the  world.  This  premise 
appears  like  Banquo's  ghost  in  every  dis- 
cussion today  of  the  U.N.  membership 
question.  It  has  no  more  substance  than 
the  shadow  of  that  Scottish  thane. 


The  United  Nations  is  supposed  to  be. 
and  I  repeat  the  words,  supposed  to  be, 
an  organization  of  peace-loving  nations. 
If  we  are  now  going  to  permit  the  seat- 
ing of  Communist  China  and  drop  even 
the  pretense  of  being  a  peace-loving  club, 
then  the  U.N.  has  no  function  worthy  of 
the  effort  and  money  this  Nation  pours 
into  it  every  year. 

For  myself.  I  say,  if  Commimlst  China 
absolutely  must  have  a  seat  in  the  UU., 
then  give  them  ours. 

In  one  of  the  blackest  pages  of  this 
Nation's  history,  we  betrayed  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  Government  of  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek  during  and 
after  World  War  n.  The  White  House, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  liberal 
press  forced  this  great  man  to  take  the 
Communists  into  his  government,  forced 
him  to  abandon  his  fight  against  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  the  result  was 
we  lost  the  continent  to  Mao  Tse-tung. 
We  are  getting  ready  to  repeat  the  sorry 
performance  25  years  later  and  attempt 
to  breast-feed  the  Commimlst  viper. 

It  will  be,  I  sadly  predict,  a  repetUioa 
of  that  degrading  chapter  of  our  history, 
but  it  will  not  have  my  blessing  and  I 
will  not  avert  my  eyes  or  turn  my  head 
while  it  is  done.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  this  was  one  Congressman 
who  wanted  no  part  of  this  new  ping- 
pong  ding-dong. 

Two  items  of  Interest  on  this  same 
subject  which  appeared  in  the  pre&s 
within  the  past  few  days  follow: 

[Prom  National  Review] 

Dammit,  if  we  read  or  hear  one  mora  time 
that  this  springtime  tour  of  China  by  fifteen 
American  ping-pong  players  Is  a  "significant 
breakthrough,"  well  throw  up.  Significant, 
yes;  breakthrough,  no  way. 

Consider.  In  Communist  countries,  sport — 
most  particularly,  international  sport — serves 
primarily  political  purposes.  The  skUl  of  the 
athlete,  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience  are 
strictly  secondary.  The  chief  end  is  the  glort- 
flcatlon  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Whatever 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  the  planting  in 
credulous  minds  of  the  suggestion  that  any 
country  that  can  produce  such  able  and 
sportsmanlike  athletes  and  such  friendly 
spectators  must  be  okay  in  other  respects  as 
well.  The  free  peoples,  especially  Americans 
with  their  traditional  belief  that  ^>ort  Is  for 
its  own  sake,  are  sadly  vulnerable  to  such 
psywar  operations. 

Thus  when  Mao  invited  our  ping-pongers 
to  paddle  In  his  parlor,  the  kindly  old  gent 
who  leads  our  team  hastened  to  opine  that 
the  Chinese  had  no  ulterior  motives  at  aU, 
that  they  "extended  to  us  the  Invitation  for 
goodwill  and  good  sporumanshlp."  And  so 
off  our  innocents  flew  to  see  the  sights,  tour 
a  Potemkln  Village  or  two,  drop  a  few  antl- 
Amerlcan  remarks  (one  mothmlnded  teen- 
ager on  the  team  announced  that  there's 
"more  individuality  here  than  in  the  United 
States"  and  that  Chairman  Mao  Is  "the  great- 
est moral  and  intellectual  leader  in  tha  world 
today").  Three  handpicked  American  news- 
men were  even  allowed  to  accompany  the 
group. 

Whereupon  the  press  had  a  field  day,  and 
the  Significant  Breakthrough  pinged  and 
ponged  its  way  up  and  down  the  Republic. 
Herblock  sketched  a  rotund.  Jolly  Chairman 
Mao  Jumping  over  a  fortified  tennis  net.  Dis- 
patches emphasized  the  "warmth"  and 
"friendliness"  of  the  Chlnaman-ln-the-streat. 
Everything,  clearly,  was  hunky-dory.  The 
news  analysts,  cheerfully  conceding  the  point 
t^at  the  tour  had  a  poUtlcal  purpose,  hailed 
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China's  "move  &way  from  laolatlonf  her 
effort  to  "advance  the  cause  of  understand- 
ing between  the  two  countries."  PreBldent 
NUon,  known  to  be  reassessing  our  China 
policy,  volleyed  by  lifting  oxir  twenty-year 
embargo  on  trade  with  China.  By  some  ac- 
counts, diplomatic  exchanges,  unrestricted 
trade  and  tourism,  and  peace  in  our  tline  are 
Just  swound  the  comer,  now  that  bijateral 
ping-pong  is  at  last  a  reality. 

What  this  new  dawn  is,  of  course,  4  care- 
fuUy  calculated  diplomatic  ploy.  The  njasters 
of  China  hope  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  we  should  all  be  frtenda.  that 
only  the  reactionary  ruling  circles  in  Wash- 
ington stand  In  the  way  of  an  eternal  fzSendly 
game  of  ping-pong  between  us  and  thr  jolly 
players  across  the  water.  If  Americans  be- 
lieve what  they  read  in  the  papers,  JA$o  and 
his  henchmen  may  already  have  wori  their 
point.  I 

And  the  ping-pong  team?  They  lost — but 
those  nice  Chinese  let  them  keep  a  little 
face.  "Chinese  Tact  I^ets  Us  Lose  Gracefully," 
said  the  N.Y.  Times.  Said  the  kindly  0I4  gent; 
"They  provided  entertainment  for  tho^isands 
of  people  rather  than  trying  to  destroy  us 
with  a  quick  victory."  Obviously  the]  State 
Department  has  been  lying  to  us  all  these 
years. 


called 


[Prom  the  Washington  Postl 

Peking  Ping-Pong  Plot 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

In  the  past  week  or  so.  what  Ib 
"Ping-Pong  diplomacy"  with  Com»iunlst 
China  has  produced  a  sort  of  euphoric  deliri- 
um. The  only  possible  comment  is  to  biggest 
that  everyone  ought  to  try  to  see  thi  skull 
beneath  the  skin.  1 

As  to  the  skin,  it  is  very  pleasant.  TUe  only 
rational  UJS.  posture  has  always  been  com- 
plete readiness  to  enter  into  relatlonls  with 
the  Chinese  Communists,  the  very  n^oment 
the  Chinese  Communists  wanted  to  h^ive  re- 
Utlons  with  the  U.S.  If  all  this  Plnf-Pong 
means  that  rational  and  equal  relati<)n8  are 
beginning  to  be  possible,  it  is  a  large  n^t  plus. 

As  to  the  skull.  It  is  very  unpleasant.  In 
the  Johnson  and  particularly  In  the  Nixon 
administrations,  the  U.S.  posture  tpwards 
China  has  always  been  the  rational  one. 
above-outlined.  It  is  the  Chinese  whp  have 
changed  posture,  not  the  American^.  And 
the  guts  question  is  why  they  have  dbne  so. 

The  main  part  of  the  answer  to  tha|  ques- 
tion Is  to  be  found  on  the  Slno-Sovlet  fron- 
tier. After  years  of  laborious  and  costly  mili- 
tary build-up.  the  Soviets  now  have  1^  place 
on  the  frontier  everything  that  Is  needed  for 
a  surgical  strike  to  emasculate  Chin^a  as  a 
major  power. 

The  surgical  strike.  If  It  Is  ever  attelnpted, 
would  have  to  be  nuclear.  Its  aim  would  be 
to  destroy  the  Chinese  nuclear  capii.bility. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  In  Jtoscow. 
China's  approaching  status  as  a  serlou^.  quite 
independent  nuclear  power  is  regarded  by 
many  leaders  as  quite  intolerable. 

The  wisest  American  analysts  agr4e  that 
m  1969.  when  the  build-up  on  the  itontler 
was  still  incomplete,  the  Soviets  cai*e  very 
close  to  attacking  the  Chinese  Communists. 
Since  then,  the  Soviets  have  pulled  liack  a 
bit  poUtlcally,  while  continuing  the  itllitary 
biilld  up.  S*no-Soviet  state  relations  at  a  sort 
have  been  resumed. 

That  does  not  change  the  iron  rulf .  how- 
ever, that  when  active,  costly  preparations 
are  being  made  to  do  something,  im^rtant 
Ijersons  want  to  do  whatever  Is  belAg  pre- 
pared. There  Is  clearly  a  powerfxU  faction  on 
the  Soviet  government  that  favors  tnaking 
a  preventive  strike  against  China,  np  mat- 
ter what  the  international  cost. 

Like  all  great  governments,  the  Soviet 
government  Is  unlikely  to  make  any  very 
hard  and  painful  decision — like  tills  one 
about  China — until  a  decision  Is  reajly  vm- 
avoidable.  The  moment  when  it  will  be  "now 


or  never!"  for  the  Soviets  will  not  come.  In 
fact,  for  about  three  years. 

It  will  come  then,  because  by  that  time  the 
Increase  of  Chinese  nuclear  power  will 
threaten  to  change  the  orders  of  risk  for  the 
Russians.  Rather  naturally,  the  Chinese 
therefore  want  to  change  the  orders  of  risk 
In  another  direction.  And  they  want  to  do 
this  before  the  time  of  "now  or  never!"  in 
Moscow,  by  re-entering  the  world  community 
In  a  big  way. 

That  Is  the  real  skull  beneath  the  skin — 
the  true  underlying  meaning  of  all  this 
Ping-Pong  diplomacy,  and  the  other  Chinese 
moves  of  the  same  sort.  That  does  not  ex- 
clude other  meanings,  as  well,  of  course. 

One  such  lies  in  the  simple  fact  that  Com- 
munist China  Is  now  rapidly  recovering  from 
the  paranoiac  spasm  of  the  "Cultural  Revo- 
lution." Father  Mao  Tse-tung  has  retired 
Into  his  worship-temple,  as  he  did  after  the 
paranoiac  spasm  of  his  "great  leap  forward." 
Chou  En-lal  and  the  chief  of  staff  of  the 
army,  Huang  Yung-haeng.  are  the  people 
who  appear  to  be  really  in  charge  In  Peking. 

Rational  policy-making  is  therefore  pos- 
sible again.  Rationality  demanded  an  end  of 
China's  former  isolation.  Rationality  further 
demands  a  Chinese  seat  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, plus  as  many  foreign  embassies  in 
Peking  as  will  go  there. 

These  are  ends  In  themselves;  but  they 
will  also  serve  the  xiseful  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  Soviets  think  a  long  time  about  it, 
when  they  must  finally  decide  for  or  against 
doing  what  they  have  already  prepared  to 
do  on  the  frontier.  It  will  be  an  Interesting 
gauge  of  Chinese  ^prehension  about  this 
future  moment,  when  we  see  whether  the 
Chinese  Conununists  also  want  state  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S. 

In  simple  justice.  It  should  be  added  that 
President  Nixon  was  mainly  reaponsible  for 
making  the  present  change  possible.  Begin- 
ning with  changes  in  the  silly  trade  restric- 
tions, he  went  on  to  the  big  changes  in  pass- 
port regulations  which  produced  the  Ping- 
Pong  tournament.  Wisely  Nixon  will  prob- 
ably go  as  far  as  the  Chinese  choose  to  go. 


Thousands  of  Jews  are  defying  the  Soviet 
Government.  They  are  conducting  a  civil 
rights  movement  aimed  at  securing  their 
right  to  exist  as  Jews  whether  in  the  So- 
viet Union  or  by  emigration  to  Israel  or 
elsewhere. 

As  we  commemorate  the  bitter  struggle 
of  a  not-so-dlstant  day,  we  pay  homage 
not  only  to  those  brave  people  who  fought 
then,  but  we  also  affirm  that  never  again 
will  such  a  blasphemy  be  allowed  to  be 
perpetrated  as  the  Nazis  pursued. 


BRIEFING  ON  STRIP  MDUNG 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  invite  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  staffs  to  attend  a  briefing  by  West 
Virginia  Secretary  of  State  John  D. 
Rockefeller  IV  and  several  of  his  friends 
on  the  Issue  of  strip  mining  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  time  is  8:30  a.m.  to  9:45  a.m. 
on  Thiursday,  April  22,  and  the  place  is 
room  2325  Raybum  Building.  Members 
and  their  staffs  are  invited  to  come  either 
for  the  entire  session,  or  to  drop  in  at 
any  time  during  the  briefing  which  will 
conclude  in  time  to  go  to  most  commit- 
tee meetings. 

Representative  John  Siiberling  of 
Ohio  will  introduce  Dr.  Theodore  Voneida 
of  Case  Western  Reserve  University  in 
Cleveland,  who  will  show  a  remarkable 
series  of  slides  of  strip  mining  in  Ohio. 

Secretary  of  State  Rockefeller's  re- 
marks will  be  confined  to  the  situation 
in  West  Virginia  and  State  legislation, 
rather  than  Federal  legislative  proposals. 


WARSAW  GHETTO  DAY 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
April  19.  marked  the  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising.  In  1943.  the 
Jews  consigned  to  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
rose  against  the  bestiality  of  their  Nazi 
rulers,  who  were  in  the  midst  of  perpe- 
trating one  of  mankind's  greatest  obscen- 
ities— the  systematic,  methodical  eradi- 
cation of  an  entire  people. 

To  many  Americans  today,  caught  up 
In  the  problems  of  today's  world,  that 
event  28  years  ago  seems  a  dim  episode 
of  history.  That  is  their  misfortune,  for 
in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  a  brave  people 
struck  a  blow  for  freedom  and  for  the 
perseverance  of  the  human  spirit  over 
misfortune,  which  should  remain  a  mes- 
sage and  a  lesson  for  us  all.  There  is, 
after  all,  in  human  nature  an  abhor- 
rence for  evil,  and  the  Jews  of  the  War- 
saw Ghetto,  though  they  died,  demon- 
strated that  while  evil  may  prevail  tem- 
porarily, it  inevitably  must  succumb. 

There  Is  sad  irony  in  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  of  Europe  again  are  faced  with 
frightening  repression.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion, home  of  several  million  Jews,  is  in- 
tent upon  destroying  the  Jewish  identity 
of  its  citizens.  Their  culture  is  suppressed, 
their  religious  expression  stiffled.  Yet, 
they  too  are  opposing  this  repression. 


~  STRONG  HEALER  IN  FAMILY 
OF  MAN 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  grew 
up  at  Camp  Hill,  Ala.,  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  an  article  of  March  28, 1971, 
in  the  Bhrmingham  News,  which  tells  the 
story  of  a  revered  doctor  whom  I  knew 
as  a  boy.  Dr.  Robert  B.  Garlington,  who 
has  given  24  years  of  his  life  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  Camp  Hill.  It  also 
mentions  another  great  and  good  friend, 
a  man  who  like  his  father  ahead  of  him, 
Dr.  H.  T.  Hamner,  has  given  his  life  to 
the  service  of  the  people  of  Camp  HIU 
and  the  surrounding  area,  now  78  and 
iU,  Dr.  L.  H.  Hajnner.  This  article  also 
points  up  the  problem  of  obtaining  ade- 
quate medical  care  in  the  small  com- 
munities of  our  country,  a  matter  which 
should  be  of  the  most  grievous  concern 
to  us  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Birmingham  News  entitled 
"Revered  Doctor,  Strong  Healer  in  Fam- 
ily of  Man"  appear  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks: 
reveeed  Doctor  :  Strong  Healer  ik  Familt 
or  Man 
(By  Anita  Smith) 

Wives  of  some  of  the  old-timer  coal  mlnen 
m  Marlon  County  remwnber  Dr.  Robert  B. 
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Garlington.  He  got  out  of  bed  many  times  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  come  to  their 
homes  to  deliver  their  babies,  to  sit  with 
their  dying  elders,  to  set  their  broken  bones. 

The  folks  in  the  small  Tallapoosa  County 
town  of  Camp  Hill  also  know  Dr.  Garling- 
ton well.  They  have  come  to  him  with  their 
arthritis,  high  blood  pressure,  diabetes,  sick 
youngsters — even  their  family  problems.  Dr. 
Garlington  has  listened,  treated,  and  healed. 

Dr.  Garllngton's  old  black  doctor's  bag  Is 
getting  a  bit  tattered  around  the  edges  now. 
In  25  years  of  practicing  In  Marion  County 
md  the  past  24  years  in  Camp  Hill,  Dr.  Oar- 
llngton  says  he  has  already  worn  out  one, 
maybe  two,  doctor's  bags. 

Tail,  erect,  white-haired  and  alert.  Dr. 
Garlington  is  81  years  old  now,  and  still  Is 
seeing  a  few  patients.  In  fact,  he  made  a 
house  call  for  a  patient  Tuesday  night.  His 
wife  Fay  drove  him  to  the  patient's  bouse, 
because  Dr.  Garlington  says  "I  don't  see  as 
well  to  drive  as  I  used  to." 

SCABCB    FIGURE 

In  Alabama  today.  Dr.  Garlington  Is  scMne- 
what  of  a  symbol — a  symbol  of  a  scare  figure 
In  the  rural  communities.  That  figure  is  a 
family  doctor.  As  some  of  the  old-timers  give 
up  their  practice,  small  communities  find  it 
hard  to  attract  any  young  doctors  who  are 
willing  to  come  to  small  towns. 

"I'd  be  grilling  to  give  it  all  up  now  and 
retire,  if  they  could  find  somebody  to  come 
here  and  take  my  place.  I'm  ready  now,  'cause 
I've  got  a  lot  of  fishing  I  want  to  do,"  said 
Dr.  Garlington. 

But  Camp  Hill  Mayor  H.  E.  Conine  shakes 
his  head  in  concern.  He  knows  how  many 
Camp  HIU  people  depend  on  Dr.  Garlington. 
He's  the  only  doctor  practicing  In  Camp  Hill 
right  now.  The  other  doctor,  Dr.  L.  H.  Ham- 
ner. Is  78  and  has  been  quite  ill  In  a 
Montgomery  hospital. 

"No,  Dr.  Garlington,  the  people  here  Just 
won't  let  you  retire,"  says  Camp  HIU  druggist 
Francis  Tucker. 

The  shortage  of  family  doctors  for  small 
communities  is  no  new  problem  In  Alabama. 
But  the  urgency  of  the  Issue  has  been  re- 
newed with  a  new  hue  and  cry  of  late  In  the 
state  capital  where  there's  talk  of  a  new 
medical  school  in  Mobile,  plans  for  new  com- 
munity medicine  programs  In  Huntsvllle  and 
Tuscaloosa,  and  plans  for  new  programs  at 
the  state's  only  existing  medical  school,  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  In  Birmingham. 
Some  of  the  political  talk  not  only  Is  about 
bow  to  tvirn  out  more  doctors,  but  also  about 
how  the  state  is  going  to  budget  Its  dollars 
to  do  It  In  the  most  practical  way. 

NOT  JT7ST  SHORTAGK 

In  Alabama,  as  In  other  states,  the  prob- 
lem Is  not  just  a  total  shortage  of  doctors. 
The  problem  Is  how  the  doctors  are  dis- 
tributed, with  more  and  more  doctors  going 
to  the  city.  Jefferson  and  Mobile  Counties, 
for  example,  have  44  per  cent  of  the  state's 
doctors,  and  28  per  cent  of  the  state's  popu- 
lation. While  many  rural  areas  have  a  piti- 
fully short  doctor  supply. 

In  Chilton  County,  there  are  seven  doctors 
to  serve  26,000  people.  In  Cleburne  County, 
there  are  only  two  physicians  for  the  entire 
county.  In  Wilcox  County,  there  are  five 
physicians  for  19,000  people.  The  national 
average  for  physicians  in  non-metropolitan 
areas  Is  one  for  every  1400  people. 

Competition  for  doctors  is  still  between 
the  cities  and  the  small  towns.  Some  say 
that  Alabama  Is  at  least  1,100  doctors  short 
right  now,  and  even  Birmingham  and  MobUe 
•ay  they  have  a  shortage,  especially  of  family 
doctors.  As  one  well-versed  urbanlte  said, 
"Sure,  we  have  more  doctors  than  the  rural 
people  as  far  as  numbers  go.  But  look  how 
many  of  our  doctors  are  not  available  to  give 
general  medical  care  to  the  public — look  how 
many  are  so  specialized  they  Just  treat  one 
part  of  the  body.  Look  how  many  teach  at 
the  Medical  Center  and  don't  see  many  pa- 


tients. And  look  how  many  are  In  the  mlU- 
tary." 

BfeanwhUe.  residents  of  small  towns  who 
love  the  "good,  quite  life"  away  from  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  the  city  cannot  under- 
stand why  doctors  will  not  come  to  them. 

Dr.  Jon  Sanford,  who  at  age  30  Is  the  only 
doctor  In  Gordo  and  Is  practicing  six  miles 
from  doctorless  Reform,  thinks  he  has  some 
answers: 

"I  love  It  here  In  Oordo  myself.  But  I 
think  lots  of  young  fellows  don't  want  to  go 
to  small  towns  to  practice  because  they've 
never  been  exposed  to  sm.all  town  medicine. 
They  trained  In  a  big  city,  and  they  stay  In 
a  big  city  to  practice. 

NEED   TO   BE    ASStTSED 

Too.  Dr.  Sanford  says  some  young  fellows 
are  afraid  they  can't  treat  patients  with 
competence  if  they're  "isolated"  miles  away 
from  a  Medical  Center.  They're  afraid  theyni 
see  medical  problems  they  can't  handle  and 
have  no  other  doctors  to  help. 

"I  think  doctors  need  to  be  assvired  that 
they  are  well  trained,  that  they  can  handle 
by  themselves  about  95  per  cent  of  the  eases 
they  win  see."  said  Dr.  Sanford.  "And  I  dont 
feel  so  isolated  here  .  .  .  The  TTAB  Medical 
Center  Is  setting  up  more  and  more  pro- 
grams to  help  the  rural  doctor." 

Dr.  Sanford  makes  an  average  of  two  house 
calls  a  day.  He  says  he  loves  getting  to  know 
his  patients,  and  wouldn't  trade  the  small 
town  life  which  he  has  for  himself —  and  his 
wife  and  three  children — ^for  anything  In  the 
world. 

"I  haven't  reeJly  surveyed  my  subconscious, 
but  I  think  I  might  get  satisfaction,  too.  from 
knowing  that  smaU  towns  like  Oordo  need 
doctors  so  desperately  ...  I  think  I  might 
like  knowing  that  the  people  like  to  have  me 
around." 

At  the  TTAB  Medical  Center,  the  wheels  are 
turning  this  spring  for  new  programs  to 
help  make  life  easier  for  the  family  doctor 
In  the  rural  town. 

Beginning  this  week,  the  first  group  of 
physician's  assistants  In  a  UAB  program 
called  MEDEX  begin  on-the-job  training  with 
rural  doctors  throughout  Alabama  and  four 
other  Southeastern  states. 

These  physicians'  assistants  are  all  former 
medical  corpsmen  In  the  military.  They  aver- 
eige  17  years'  experience  caring  for  the  wound- 
ed on  the  battlefield,  caring  for  the  whole 
ship-loads  of  military  personnel,  taking  care 
of  the  medical  needs  of  military  in  distant 
spots  such  as  radar  sites  in  Canada. 

HANDLE   ROUTINE 

The  mission  of  the  physician  assistant  vrtll 
be  to  do  some  routine  care  of  patients  under 
the  supervision  of  the  rural  doctor,  to  make 
the  doctor's  time  go  further.  Dr.  Jon  Sanford 
In  Gordo  has  one  of  these  first  physlciaji's  as- 
sistants assigned  to  train  under  him. 

"If  this  Idea  works,  well  be  able  to  deliver 
a  lot  more  medical  care  to  people  we  hereto- 
fore have  had  to  turn  down."  said  Dr.  San- 
ford. "Hopefully,  this  physician  assistant 
I'U  have  will  be  able  to  give  routine  care 
for  colds,  minor  respiratory  infections,  fol- 
lowup  care  for  diabetic  patients,  minor 
emergencv  work — all  under  my  supervision." 

Dr.  William  R.  Harlan,  director  of  tTAB's 
new  Division  of  Family  Practice  and  Ambula- 
torv  Medicine,  fays  other  programs  also  are 
under  way  at  UAB  to  boost  community  med- 
icine. 

He  points,  for  example,  to  a  cooperative 
pilot  program  between  UAB  and  Lawrence 
County  physicians,  beginning  this  spring. 
UAB  is  providing  Lawrence  County  physi- 
cians with  teams  of  health  workers  to  make 
the  doctors'  time  go  further  and  to  give 
more  medical  care  to  more  i>eople,  with  some 
team  members  actually  going  Into  the  pa- 
tients' homes.  Nutritionists,  physician's  as- 
sistants, public  health  nurses,  etc.,  will  be 
members  of  the  team. 

And,  finally,  Dr.  Harlan  says  UAB  medical 


students  In  the  future  will  be  exposed  more 
to  rural  medical  practice  while  they're  In 
training. 

If  these  programs  work,  what  kind  of  fam- 
ily doctor  vrtll  be  produced  In  Alabama  for 
Alabamlans?  Will  the  doctor  be  the  tradi- 
tional Image  of  the  old-time  doc  who  slta 
up  nights  holding  the  hands  of  the  sick? 
Who  leaves  his  ofilce  to  make  house  calls  all 
over  the  county? 

"If  you  mean  will  we  have  a  Dr.  Marcus 
Welby,  the  answer  Is  No,"  said  Dr.  Harlane. 
He  was  referring  to  the  popular  television 
family  doctor  portrayed  by  actor  Robert 
Toung.  "Dr.  Welby  bothers  me  a  bit,  be- 
cause he  seems  to  have  time  to  do  all  these 
things  .  .  .  But  If  you're  asking  will  we 
have  physicians  who  win  be  concerned  about 
p>eople,  the  answer  is  Yes." 


EQUAL   RIGHTS   AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEIPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  supported  the  proposed  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. I  think  It  should  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Congress  many  years  ago. 
I  heartily  commend  the  efforts  of  all 
those  who  are  still  working  so  dili- 
gently and  dedicatedly  to  induce  the 
Congress  to  adopt  tills  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  One  of  those  who  has 
rendered  magnificent  service  to  this 
great  cause  is  Mrs.  Adele  Weaver,  mem- 
ber of  my  law  firm  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Lawyers,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
and  a  great  lady.  Mrs.  Weaver  appeared 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  on  March  31,  1971,  and  gave  an 
able  presentation  In  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  commend  Mrs.  Weaver's 
able  argument  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
all  those  who  read  this  Record.  I  include 
Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Weaver's  address  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks: 

Statement  Favoring  Proposed  Equal 
Rights  Amendment 
(By  Adele  T.  Weaver) 

The  National  Association  of  Women  Law- 
yers has  for  many  years  been  on  record  a« 
favoring  the  proposed  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution  p«x>- 
vldlng  that  equality  of  rights  imder  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  state  on  accoxiirt 
of  sex. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  so  much  has 
been  written  about  this  proposed  Amend- 
ment t4iat  It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to 
add  to  the  millions  of  words  that  have  been 
expressed  in  Its  favor.  I  do  wish,  however, 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  expwess  the  de- 
sire of  the  National  AsEoclaUon  of  Women 
Lawyers  that  the  Equal  Rlghte  Amendment 
be  enacted  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  note  that  this  Committee  has  under  con- 
sideration several  bills,  three  of  them  being 
variations  of  the  Equal  Rlghte  Amendment. 
With  respect  to  H.J.  Ree.  35,  208  and  231,  I 
can  only  say  that  of  the  three.  HJ.  Ree.  208 
seems  to  be  preferable,  essentially  because 
of  Its  simplicity.  Howev«-,  I  do  want  to  make 
the  main  thrust  of  our  position  clear,  and 
that  Lb,  that  an  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to 
the   United   States   Constitution   Is   needed. 

With  reference  to  House  Resolution  916. 
the  "Women's  EquaUty  Act  of  1971",  I  think 
this  is  a  marvelous  step  forward,  one  that 
we  need  also,  but  Jointly  with  the  Equal 
Rights    Amendment    to   the    United   States 
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Constitution  and  that  we  ne«d  H.R.  616  u 
the  t««th  for  enforcement  of  the  Equal  tilght« 
Amendment.  i 

This  leads  to  the  question,  of  course,  of 
why  an  Equal  Rights  Amendment  should  be 
needed  when  the  "Women's  Equallly  Act 
Of  1971."  that  Is.  H.B.  916.  would  apdear  to 
bring  sex  dlscrlmlnatloo  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Civil  Rights  Commtsslon, 
strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opporttinlty  Commission,  and  provide 
for  Injunctive  relief  against  sex  discrimina- 
tion? The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  Tide  VII 
can  only  afford  reUeX  to  women  who  fcre  In 
employment  affected  by  this  Federal  Law. 
Furthermore,  even  though  the  District 
Courts  of  the  United  States  are  enaWed  to 
provide  for  Injunctive  relief  against  s<|x  dis- 
crimination, and  even  though  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorised  to  institute  si^ts  to 
eliminate  sex  discrimination  in  pubUc] facil- 
ities and  public  education,  and  the!  Civil 
Rights  Commission  Is  given  jurlsdlctlo^  over 
sex  discrimination,  and  even  though  tl^  bill 
would  hopefully  eliminate  or  preveqt  sex 
discrimination  to  federally  aeelsted '  pro- 
grams, and  would  Insure  equal  employment 
opportunity  In  the  hiring  of  state  and!  local 
government  employees  and  bring  educational 
Institutions  within  the  equal  emplojment 
opportunity  laws,  a  tremendous  segment  of 
the  female  labor  force  would  not  be  aided 
by  these  provisions. 

Moreover,  and  the  most  important  rfeason 
why  we  need  an  Equal  Rights  Amenc^ent 
to   the   U.8.   Constitution   is   for   Its   pioral 
and  persuasive  value.  The  provisions  of' Title 
VII.  and  of  course,  of  this  "Women's  Etiual- 
ity  Act  of  1971"   (II  It  18  enacted)   arf  not 
matters  of  common  knowledge  to  the  lordl- 
nary   layman.    The   general   public    h^    no 
knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  Title  VII;  the 
average  person  would  not  know  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Women's  Equality  Act.  '♦Title 
VII"  Is  a  fairly  eeoterlc  term  to  the  average 
layman.  But  he  certainly  does  know  th»t  we 
have  Amendments  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution— that    for    example.     It     wa«    an 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Con^ltu- 
tlon  that  gave  women  the  right  to  vote.  He 
also  knows  it  was  an  Amendment  thalT  cre- 
ated prohibition  and  that  It  vras  an  Ai^nd- 
ment  that  took  away  prohibition.  They  also 
know  that  an  Amendment  to  the  Coniitltu- 
tlon  provides  that  a  President  can  8ers|e  no 
more  than  two  terms.  The  average  person 
realizes  the  importance  of  an  Amendment  to 
the   United   States   Constitution.   He   knows 
it  declares  the  policy  and  the  basic  premises 
upon  which  our  laws  are  founded.  Fori  this 
reason  alone,  I  think  It  Is  Imperative  Ithat 
the    United    States    of    America    enac4    an 
Amendment  to  Its  Constitution  calling  for 
the  equality  of  rights  under  the  law.  It  Is 
the  Impact  of  an  Amendment  to  the  UAlted 
States  Constitution  that  is  needed  to  ^en- 
tually  gam  for  women  the  equality  of  rights 
under  the  law  that  we  desire.  Without  that 
impact,  neither  Title  Vn  nor  the  Worten's 
Equality    Act    of    1971    will    ever    erase    the 
seoond-claas    citizen    status    of   the    feinaie 
sex  with  regard  to  employment  and  thaop- 
portunlty  for  employment,  not  only  in!  the 
trades,  but  In  business  and  In  the  profes- 
sions.  '^   I 

I  have  In  my  hand  a  letter  I  just  rec^tly 
received  from  a  young  woman  who  wrlt*^on 
behalf  of  the  Women  Law  Students  of  the 
Duke  University  School  of  Law.  She  Informs 
me  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools  has  recently 
amended  Its  Charter  to  Include  provl^ons 
prohibiting  sex  discrimination,  and  deijlte 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  country's  $re- 
most  law  schools  have  recently  establUhed 
policies  against  sex  discrimination,  neverthe- 
less, women  law  students  are  still  being  dis- 
criminated against,  and  I  quote,  "As  the 
number  of  women  increaeos.  the  discrimina- 
tion seems  to  be  worse,  and  in  this  past  infter- 
vlewlng  season.  It  became  apparent  that  the 


law  Arms  were  becoming  more  subtle  In  their 
methods  than  ever  before."  Now,  private  dis- 
crimination against  women,  especially  denial 
of  equal  employment  opportunity  would  not 
be  covered  at  all,  of  course,  under  the  Wom- 
en's Equality  Act. 

Obviously,  even  an  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment wlU  not  eliminate  all  discrimination. 
It  Is  going  to  take  a  long  time  to  eliminate 
all  prejudice  towards  the  female  sex  in  the 
area  of  employment  and  equal  opportunity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  feel  It  Is  going  to  take 
as  long  to  eliminate  the  prejudice  against 
the  female  sex  as  It  Is  to  eliminate  prejudice 
against  the  black  race — perhaps  longer,  be- 
cause not  as  many  people  appreciate  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem.  Therefore,  I  urge 
this  Committee  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
women  need  to  have  their  equality  of  rights 
under  the  law  recognized  In  an  Amendment 
to  our  Constitution.  They  need  further  to 
have  those  rights  Implemented  by  a  bill  such 
as  H.R.  916 — and  they  need  this  Congress 
to  enact  such  relief  In  this  session  without 
further  delay.  This  Is  the  view  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Women  Lawyers  and  I 
know  that  that  view  is  shared  by  most  other 
women's  organizations. 

Last  May,  it  was  my  privilege  to  testify  be- 
fore a  Senate  Subcommittee  at  which  time 
my  remarks  were  limited  to  the  legal  Impact 
of  the  proposed  Equal  Rights  Amendment  In 
the  areas  of  political  rights  of  women,  dis- 
abilities of  women,  the  fields  of  family  law. 
divorce,  alimony,  custody  and  military  serv- 
ice for  women. 

Summarizing  my  pervious  statement,  let 
me  state  that  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  areas 
of  legal  Impact  that  might  be  termed  con- 
troversial : 

1.    SUVFKAGE 

At  one  time  Suffrage  was  considered  con- 
troversial. Women  did  not  receive  the  right 
of  suffrage  In  the  United  States  imtll  fifty 
years  ago  when  the  Nineteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  ratified.  It  Is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution,  ratified  100  years 
ago  on  March  30, 1870,  provided  that  the  right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  state  on  accoimt  of  race,  color 
cw  prevUyut  condition  of  servitude.  And  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  ratified  two  years 
prior,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing to  negroes  their  rights  of  citizenship,  has 
a  wider  meaning  than  it  originally  had  and 
is  applied  to  aU  "persona"  equally,  but  not 
equally  to  icomen. 

It  Is  worthy  of  comment  that  the  political, 
social  and  legal  rights  of  women  are  running 
generations  behind  the  rights  of  black  peo- 
ple. For  this  reason  alone,  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  Is  vitally  necessary  to  insiire 
woman  taking  her  place  in  today's  society. 
Prior  to  the  Nineteenth  Amendment,  the 
Coiirts  had  taken  the  view  that  the  status  of 
women  as  citizens  did  not  confer  upon  them 
the  right  to  vote,  and  that  right  could  be  con- 
stitutionally limited  to  males.  This  first  rec- 
ognition of  woman  as  a  person  and  citizen 
was  only  achieved  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  she  will  achieve  her  potential  as 
an  equal  member  of  our  society  only  by  an- 
other Amendment. 

2.  JTIHT  Dtmr 

The  view  has  been  taken  that  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution guaranteeing  the  right  of  suffrage, 
does  not  require  states  to  admit  women  as 
Jurors.  Therefore,  though  most  states  have 
now  enacted  Jury  duty  statutes  automat- 
ically quaUfylng  women  for  Jury  duty  and 
have  eliminated  the  necessity  of  women  hav- 
ing to  volunteer  for  Jury  duty  as  was  the 
case  in  my  State  of  Florida  until  1967,  the 
proposed  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  would  make  un- 
constitutional any  discrimination  against 
women  in  that  regard  so  that  any  state  not 


yet  having  provided  for  automatic  selection 
of  persons  for  Jury  duty  without  dlscrlmlaa- 
tlon  as  to  sex  would  be  obliged  to  enact  sucb 
legislation. 

3.    MAKBIZO   WOMKM'S  OtSABIUTIXa 

Many  common  law  restrictions  regarding 
a  married  woman's  legal  capacity  and  their 
statutory  modlficatlone  have  resulted  In  the 
enactment  of  Free  Dealer  laws  and  their 
equivalents.  Such  Free  Dealer  laws  would 
become  unnecessary  and  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  The 
necessity  for  free  dealership  or  free  agent 
statutes  Is  an  anachronism  in  this  era  when 
the  majority  of  married  women  work,  gen- 
erally to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
family,  many  of  them  being  in  professions 
and  businesses  requiring  them  to  contract, 
to  bind  themselves  legally,  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  etc.  The  only  proper  questions  with 
regard  to  a  woman's  contracts  or  right  to 
contract  with  third  parties  should  have  noth- 
Ing  whatsoever  to  do  with  her  marital  status, 
but  should  relate  only  to  her  own  personal 
responalbUlty  for  her  contract.  I.e.,  her  own 
personal  credit  rating,  ability  to  pay,  etc. 

Heretofore,  only  under  Free  Dealer  laws  or 
specific  legislation  has  a  woman  been  able 
to  convey  or  encumber  her  own  separate 
property  without  Joinder  by  her  husband. 
The  Equal  RlghU  Amendment  shoiUd  elimi- 
nate the  discrimination  against  either  sex  in 
this  regard. 

4.    DOWXK 

It  would,  of  course,  affect  dower  laws  or 
their  counterparts  where  the  equivalent  right 
of  courtesy  or  Ite  coimterpart  is  not  given 
to  the  husband.  There  Is  no  reason  what- 
soever why  a  married  man  should  not  have 
at  the  moment  of  his  wife's  death  a  right  to 
a  portion  of  her  property  equivalent  to  the 
right  of  dower  she  has  In  his  property.  In 
states  that  do  not  recognize  dower,  the 
statutory  share  of  the  spouse's  property  to 
which  the  surviving  spouse  Is  entitled  should 
be  Identical.  In  community  property  states 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  problem  that 
cannot  be  solved  by  some  form  of  the  com- 
munity system  of  property,  assuming  that 
there  Is  no  discrimination  as  to  sex.  Gen- 
erally, the  effect  ol  the  proposed  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  would  be  to  eliminate  any  dis- 
crimination whatsoever  In  the  area  of  the 
right  to  convey  or  encumber  one's  separate 
property  and  the  right  to  dower,  courtesy, 
community  property  or  an  equivalent  right 
of  Inheritance  between  the  spoxises. 

8.  RIGHT  TO  SUPPORT 

Generally,  the  support  of  a  wife  or  child 
Is  the  legal  duty  of  the  hiisband  and  father, 
and  some  states  even  make  it  a  criminal 
offense  for  a  husband  to  withhold  support 
from  his  wife  or  child.  Yet  courts  have  con- 
sistently Interpreted  the  obligation  of  the 
husband  to  support  his  wife  with  due  regard 
to  financial  conditions,  etUTilngs  capacities 
and  other  circumstances  of  either  epouse 
that  bear  upon  the  discharge  of  his  obliga- 
tion. The  argument  of  some  opponents  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  that  it  would  allow 
a  man  to  escape  from  his  obligation  of  sup- 
port Is  not  a  valid  argument.  The  legal  effect 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  be 
to  make  the  obligation  of  the  husband  to 
support  the  wife  consistent  with  actual  prac- 
tice. Obviously,  It  shotUd  be  the  legal  duty 
of  either  spouse  to  support  the  other  more 
dependent  spouse.  The  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment In  the  area  of  child  support  would  be 
to  place  the  responsibility  upon  both  spoiises 
with  due  regard  to  their  respective  contribu- 
tions to  the  marriage  and  their  respective 
abilities  to  be  self-supporting. 

6.   AUMONT 

While  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would 
make  unconstitutional  an  award  of  alimony 
to  a  wife  based  simply  on  the  ground  of  sex, 
there  would  be  no  deterrent  to  such  an  award 
on  grounds  such  as  the  following: 
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(a)  Her  financial  contributions  or  their 
equivalent  in  homemaklng  services  to  the 
marriage  partnership; 

(b)  years  of  diiratlon  of  the  marriage; 

(c)  need  for  support  on  inability  to  be 
leU-supportlng; 

(d)  age; 

(e)  lack  of  education  or  training; 

(f)  lack  of  availability  or  need  for  services 
that  dependent  spouse  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing. 

Using  the  above  or  similar  guidelines,  it  Is 
obvious  that  either  spouse  who,  having  dedi- 
cated many  years  to  the  marriage  partnership 
without  remuneration  and  with  resulting  de- 
preciation of  value  In  the  labor  market.  Is 
entitled  to  support  by  the  other  spouse;  such 
support  or  alimony  should,  of  course,  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  need  of  the  dependent 
spouse  and  should  be  based  upon  the  em- 
ployed spouse's  ability  to  pay.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  are  the  guidelines  generally  iised 
In  our  courts  today  by  Judges  accustomed  to 
bearing  and  deciding  matters  of  support  and 
alimony  in  divorce  cases. 

7.    CUSTODY    OF   CHILDREN 

At  common  law.  the  husband  was  auto- 
matically entitled  to  custody  of  his  child. 
Gradually  the  concept  of  making  a  deter- 
mination of  custody  solely  "for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  child  or  children  .  .  ."  came 
Into  effect.  Generally,  neither  parent  has 
priority  as  to  custody,  although  many  courts 
follow  the  rule  that  the  best  interests  of  a 
child  of  tender  years  are  served  by  granting 
custody  to  the  mother,  vtrlth  reasonable  rights 
of  visitation  to  the  father.  An  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  should  have  no  effect  whatsoever 
upon  the  existing  law  and  practice  in  out 
courts. 

8.    MILITART    SERVICS 

Amongst  other  possible  legal  effects  of  the 
proposed  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would 
be  the  eligibility  of  young  women  for  mili- 
tary service.  While  It  may  Jolt  one  a  bit  at 
first  to  think  of  the  young  girl  of  eighteen 
being  drafted,  the  fact  is  that  many  thou- 
sands of  our  young  women  went  Into  the 
military  service  of  their  country  In  World 
War  n.  wore  their  uniforms  with  pride  and 
rendered  immeasurable  service  to  this  na- 
tion. There  Is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  any 
healthy  young  woman  should  not  serve  her 
country  for  a  year  or  two  In  any  capacity 
for  which  she  is  physically,  mentally  and 
emotionally  suited.  No  young  man  is  re- 
quired to  do  more.  While  we  may  not  wish 
for  our  young  women  to  be  placed  In 
hazardous  battle  areas,  the  fact  remains  that 
our  military  nurses  are  and  have  been  sub- 
jected to  such  hazards.  The  legal  effects  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  seem, 
moreover,  to  be  beneficial  not  only  to 
women,  but  to  society  generally. 

I  have  stated  before  that  the  American 
woman  today  really  does  not  recognize  her 
own  value  as  a  person  and  a  human  being, 
and  until  she  Is  accorded  the  constitutional 
right  to  equality  under  the  law  In  every  re- 
spect, she  will  not  begin  to  free  herself  from 
the  bondage  of  centuries  of  self-deprecia- 
tion. She  must  assume  the  full  responsibili- 
ties as  well  as  the  full  rights  of  citizenship 
and  until  she  does  this,  this  great  country 
of  ours  will  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
service,  the  brains  and  the  talent  of  a  half 
of  our  population — woman ! 


VIETNAM  WITHDRAWAL 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this   point  In  the 

RiCORD.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  Joined  in  sponsor- 
ing a  resolution  to  provide  that  all  Amer- 


ican troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
South  Vietnam  9  months  after  the  re- 
lease of  all  prisoners  of  war. 

I  feel  strongly  that,  should  the  Con- 
gress pass  legislation  expressing  its  will 
about  final  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Vietnam,  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  would  be  a  clear  statement  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  that  they  will  have 
to  share  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
a  timetable. 

I  feel  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
making  progress  in  their  ability  to  handle 
their  own  affairs  and  assume  the  major 
burden  of  repelling  the  enemy  from  their 
country.  President  Nixon  has  set  us  on  a 
course  of  withdrawal  of  our  forces  and  I 
agree  with  his  recent  statement  that  one 
of  the  major  factors  to  consider  as  we 
continue  to  wind  down  the  war  is  the 
American  prisoners  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam. 

By  acting  decisively  to  identify  and 
release  American  prisoners  of  war.  the 
North  Vietnamese  could  insure  a  definite 
date  by  which  our  troops  would  be  with- 
drawn. 

Secretary  Laird  has  stated  that  our 
troc«»  could  be  physically  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam  In  9  months,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  should  move  with  all  possible 
speed  to  withdraw  them  as  soon  as  the 
prisoners  are  released.  It  is  also  my 
strong  belief,  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  statement,  that  we  should 
leave  no  permanent  residual  force  in 
South  Vietnam  such  as  we  presently  have 
in  Korea. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  House  con- 
sider this  resolution  and  act  upon  it  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 


STRIP  MINING  THREATENS  NAVAHO 
AND  HOPI  LANDS 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  there  have  ap- 
peared articles  concerning  the  havoc  and 
atmospheric  pollution  resulting  directly 
and  indirectly  from  the  Black  Mesa  strip 
mining  project  in  Arizona.  Of  interest  are 
four:  "Hello  Energy — Goodbye.  Big  Sky" 
by  John  Neary  and  aiH>€arlng  In  the 
April  16.  1971,  issue  of  Life  magazine; 
"Whites  Say  That  the  Navahos  Have  No 
Sacred  Shrines  . . ."  by  William  Eastlake 
and  appearing  in  the  March  1971  issue 
of  Earth  magazine;  "Power  Needs  Jolt  a 
Western  Scene"  by  David  W.  Hacker 
from  the  February  1,  1971,  issue  of  the 
National  Observer;  and  "Ecological 
Shootout  at  Black  Mesa"  by  William  E. 
Blimdell  and  appearing  in  the  April  13, 
1971,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  cited  authors  all  write  of  the  de- 
struction of  Navaho  lands  and  in  partic- 
ular the  destruction  of  the  Black  Mesa, 
a  sacred  mountain,  for  the  benefit  of 
electrical  consumers  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Las  Vegas.  A  threat  is  posed  to  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  northeast  Arizona,  and  to 
the  clean  air  of  that  State  and  its  neigh- 
bors. The  magnitude  of  destruction,  both 
present  and  potential,  is  outUned  in  the 


articles  I  present  below  for  the  informa- 
tion and  use  of  my  colleagues. 

Hello  Enxxot — Gooobtv,   Bio   Skt 
(By  John  Neary) 

The  tough  old  Southwest,  a  place  of  de- 
ceptive beauty  canopied  by  a  Cinerama  sky, 
has  always  been  a  battleground.  Long  before 
men  started  in  on  the  area,  volcanoes  blasted 
it,  glaciers  honed  It  and  seas  tided  across  It, 
sculpting  the  mesas  where  dincsaurB  left 
their  big-toed  tracks.  Civilization  sets  un- 
easUy  on  the  land  even  now.  tentative  aind 
merely  temporary,  barely  able  to  hold  its  own 
In  this  place.  Here  are  bears,  rattlesnakes, 
tarantulas  as  big  as  hand  grenades,  cactuses 
tough  enough  to  spike  tlirough  a  $20  boot. 
Here  are  pale  scorpions  fond  of  cuddling  Into 
sleeping  bags  away  from  the  night  chill  and 
gangs  of  crazy  cayotes  that  scream  into  your 
dreams  like  ^d  lost  banshees  in  the  moun- 
tain dawn.  This  old  land  has  always  scaled 
men  down  fast — those  foolish  enough  to 
fight  It — and  It  abounds  In  mocking  remind- 
ers of  the  arrogant  Intruders  who  wandered 
in  locking  to  conquer  It :  some  broken  armor, 
some  potsherds,  some  battered  Icons,  some 
flaked  fUnt  points.  Ooronado  was  here  hunt- 
ing for  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola;  others 
since  have  come  looking,  too,  with  more  luck, 
finding  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  uranium 
and  oil.  But  the  land  prevailed. 

In  recent  years  a  new  generation  of  seek- 
ers, outfitted  with  equipment  that  would 
dwarf  Ooronado's  armada,  has  arrived  to  har- 
vest no  such  glittering  booty.  They  are  after 
coal  to  fuel  the  enormous  electrical  generat- 
ing plants  they  are  ocnstructing  nearby.  And 
what  burning  that  coal  does  to  the  air  will 
change  the  look  of  the  land  forever. 

My  friend  Rex  Arrowsmlth,  geologist  and 
Indian  trader,  knows  Intimately  the  old  oon- 
flicts  and  the  present  struggles.  In  his  shop 
In  Santa  Fe.  crowded  with  pieces  of  Spanish 
harness  and  worn  carbines,  perished  silver 
and  old  smooth  turquoise,  Arrowsmlth 
showed  me  a  thick  study  by  the  Arizona  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  r^MTtlng  the  presence  of  an 
estimated  20  billion  sliort  tons  of  coal  at 
Black  Mesa,  near  where  the  four  corners  of 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado  and  Utah 
meet. 

Hello,  energy.  Goodbye,  big  dty. 

One  crisp  morning  last  fall  In  Loe  Alamos, 
N.  Mex. — ^wblch  is  some  7.000  feet  above  sea 
level,  about  30  mUes  north  of  Santa  Fe — ^I 
walked  out  Into  the  backyard  of  my  In-law*! 
house  where  I  have  visited  off  and  on  for  the 
past  12  years.  I  walked  down  through  the  big 
pines,  scuffing  through  the  thin  mantle  of 
needles  that  carpeted  the  soft  tuff  rock,  to- 
ward the  rim  of  the  little  canyon  at  the  foot 
of  the  lot.  Accommodating  the  profusion  of 
natiire — the  ornate  detail  of  tree  bark,  and 
the  delicate  hue  of  a  llchened  rock,  the  as- 
tounding blue  sky  through  the  grainy  etched 
tapestry  of  the  trees — takes  as  much  getting 
used  to  as  does  breathing  the  thin  sharp  air. 
I  stopped  at  the  rim  and  looked  out  across 
the  Rio  Grande  valley  to  the  Sangre  de 
Crlstos  mountains.  40  or  60  miles  to  the 
southeast.  And  It  was  not  the  way  it  used 
to  be. 

When  I  first  came  out  here  from  the  East  • 
dozen  years  ago  it  was  like  having  the  ban- 
dages taken  off  after  an  eye  operation.  As  I 
stepiped  out  on  the  platform  between  cars  on 
the  Super  Chief  rc^lng  Into  Lamy.  the  bright 
red  soil  and  the  brilliant  green  sage 
slammed  my  vision  with  a  clarity  and  force 
I'd  never  seen  before.  Folks  back  home  who'd 
never  been  here,  I  leallzed  sadly,  grew  up 
and  died  without  ever  having  really  seen. 
Then,  you  oould  stand  where  I  was  standing 
now  and  make  out  every  detail  on  those  mas- 
sive mountains.  Just  as.  from  the  slope  above 
Los  Alamos  after  simdown,  you  could  see 
the  twinkling  U^ts  of  Albuquerque  about 
65  miles  away. 
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But  this  morning  the  mountains  were  Jxist 
a  allbouette  In  Ink  wash,  a  vague  gray  soiii- 
bemesa,  like  the  mountains  In  Pennsylvaiila 
or  West  Virginia.  Above  the  tips  of  the  pli^es 
across  the  canyon  was  just  a  bint  of  a  bea)<ry 
grayness,  that  same  darkening  of  tone  yt>u 
can  see  looking  from  the  Atlantic  toward 
Long  Island  and  New  York  City — a  sbado'^, 
smudgy  cobweb  of  smog  lying  on  the  horl- 
Bon.  I 

Standing  here  on  the  mesa  where  Los  A«- 
moe  Is,  on  the  edge  of  Pajarlto  Plateau,  yi)u 
now  realize  that  you  know  something  abao- 
lutely  awful:  that  very  same  dark  mlasnla, 
that  overhanging  penxunbra  of  soot  and  dirt 
Bind  ash  and  photochemical  smog,  stretcbies 
all  the  way  now.  All  the  way  across  the  North 
American  continent.  All  the  way  from  the 
Up  of  the  Atlantic  across  the  Alleghentes 
and  the  Piedmont,  across  the  prairie,  over 
the  Rockies  and  beyond,  to  the  Pacific  asfa- 
trays  of  Ixx  Angeles  and  San  Pranclsco.  N(jw 
you  know  that  the  last  stretch  of  wide-opfc 
space  we  had  left,  the  American  Southwe^- 
em  skyscape.  Is  gone,  too.  ^ 

I  met  Jack  Loeffler,  a  writer  who  lives  ^n 
a  low  bluff  outside  Santa  Fe;  his  living  roc^n 
window  gives  onto  hundreds  of  square  mllte 
of  forbiddingly  lovely  terrain,  fenced  in  oc^y 
by  the  moxmtalns.  "I've  been  looking  ofct 
that  window  for  four  years,"  Loeffler  said, 
"and  that  view  diminishes  annually."         , 

This  rather  subjective  determination  ^y 
Loeffler  and  me,  that  we  couldn't  see  as  fkr 
as  we  used  to,  has  been  reached  by  a  more 
expert  observer,  Joe  Devaney  of  Los  Alam(>8. 
Devaney.  a  physicist  who  likes  to  fly  his  o\in 
plane,  noticed  the  visibility  of  the  area  was 
detorlatlng  when,  one  day  In  1966  on  tus 
way  back  from  a  hop  to  the  Grand  Canyop, 
he  glanced  down  at  where  his  instruments 
said  the  city  of  Parmlngton.  N.  Mex.,  should 
have  been.  No  Parmlngton.  Devaney's  watdh 
was  right  and  so  was  his  math:  the  probletn 
simply  was  that  thick  blanket  of  heavy  smote 
covering  the  earth  beneath  his  wings,  poxit- 
tng  out  of  the  stacks  of  the  new  electric  pla^t 
at  Frultland.  not  far  from  Parmlngton.    I 

Curloiis  at  how  far  the  smoke  went.  dA- 
raney  proceeded  to  follow  it.  "I'd  been  flylilg 
around  like  a  guy  bom  into  money."  he  maf- 
vels  now.  "We  had  clean  air — the  cleanest  air 
possible.  Before  '66  the  curvature  of  the  eartjh 
was  the  limiting  thing.  We  could  see  1)0 
miles  and  more  at  10,000  feet.  Last  summer 
visibility  at  Los  Alamos  dropped  to  as  low  4s 
seiven  miles." 

The  Pruitland  plant.  Devaney  discovered, 
was  filling  up  the  vast  natural  basin  betwe«(n 
the  Rockies  and  the  Jemes  Mountains  like  <a 
backed-up  bathtub  drain,  and  the  areVs 
winds  were  sloshing  the  smoke  around  all 
the  way  from  Taos  to  Albuquerque.  Worst, 
Devaney  discovered,  much  of  the  smoke  Is 
made  up  of  tiny,  submicron-slzed  partlcl#s 
of  fly  ash  which,  unlike  the  heavier  chunks 
that  settle  quickly  to  the  groimd.  stay  in  tHe 
air  for  days,  weeks,  months,  perhaps  eveti 
longer. 

Joe  Devaney  decided  to  do  somethli^ 
about  thla  situation.  First  he  shot  pictures 
of  the  effects  of  the  smoke  upon  the  vistas 
he  saw  through  the  windscreen  of  his  plan*. 
and  be  showed  the  pictures  to  any  audlende 
he  could  persuade  to  sit  still.  Then  he  began 
speaking  to  "anyone  who  would  give  me  b 
hearing" — which  meant  two  trips  to  Waali- 
Ington  to  buttonhole  New  Mexico's  congres- 
sional delegation.  15  trips  down  to  the  staOe 
legislature  and  tmcounted  evenings  before 
local  service  clubs.  Devaney  totea  up  his  suo- 
cees  to  date ;  "Zero,  or  nearly  so." 

Despite  his  efforts — and  he  was  joined  b^ 
■uch  groups  as  the  John  Mulr  Institute,  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
Central  Clearing  House  and  the  Black  Mesa 
Defense  of  Santa  Pe — Devaney  and  his  fellow 
antlsmoggers  see  Southwestern  air  pollution 
increasing.  To  understand  exactly  how  thl» 
can  be  so.  It  Is  necessary  to  bead  north  froi  i 


Los  Alamoe,  to  take  a  look  at  the  Frultland 
plant. 

The  odometer  read  7440  when  I  first  spot- 
ted the  plume  of  smoke  from  the  plant.  Just 
after  I  had  passed  the  Huerfano  trading  post 
near  the  tumoff  to  Chaco  Canyon.  But  it  was 
not  until  another  60  miles  had  passed  that 
the  plant  Itself  came  Into  view.  You  get  to  It 
by  driving  down  the  narrow  two-lane  black- 
top through  Frultland,  under  the  drooping 
willows  and  cottonwoods,  past  the  yellow- 
blooming  chamls  and  the  roadside  stands 
aglow  with  heaping  baskets  of  Golden  De- 
licious apples.  Then  across  the  skinny  little 
San  Juan  River  and  head  up  the  bill  onto 
Indian  land.  Here,  on  the  Navajo  reservation, 
lies  the  black  magnet  that  has  drawn  the 
power  company:  coal. 

Thirty  miles  off  to  the  west  sits  Shlprock, 
high  as  the  Empire  State  Building,  an  an- 
cient landmark  for  travelers  across  these  bad- 
lands. Today,  however,  it  is  as  dimly  visible 
as  the  towers  of  Manhattan's  Battery  In  the 
harbor  smog,  because  Shlprock  Is  awash  In 
the  drifting  smoke  from  the  coal-bumlng 
power  plant's  stacks.  Nearly  300  tons  of  coal 
ash  a  day  come  floating  up  out  of  those 
stacks,  the  xinfortunate  by-product  of  the 
manufacture  of  2,086  megawatts  of  electricity 
for  consvmiers  In  Albuquerque,  Phoenix,  El 
Paso,  Tucson  and  Los  Angeles  (where.  Ironi- 
cally, such  a  plant  could  not  now  be  built) . 

For  many  of  the  Navajo  Indians,  who  own 
the  land  upon  which  it  sits,  and  their  pale- 
face neighbors,  the  plant  Is  a  welcome  new- 
comer to  the  area  In  spite  of  all  the  smoke. 
The  reason  Is  simple:  money.  Informed  of  the 
fact  that  still  another  plant  was  to  be  built 
nearby,  the  Parmlngton  Daily  Times  rejoiced 
on  Its  editorial  page:  "Wheel  We'd  like  to  add 
our  reaction  to  the  news  that  there's  going  to 
be  another  mammoth  power  plant  In  this 
area.  An  $ll-mllllon-a-year  payroll  for  450 
workers,  which  is  the  estimate  during  con- 
struction, will  be  a  welcome  stimulant  to  our 
economy,  as  will  the  more  than  half-mlUion- 
doUar  payroll  after  the  plant  goes  Into  opera- 
tion. That's  what  we  call  progress — and  we're 
all  for  it.  VtTbee,  again  I" 

Still  more  plants  are  projected  for  the  vast 
region  surrounding  the  "Pour  Corners"  area. 
A  single  mine,  atop  Black  Mesa,  will  supply 
coal  for  two  plants,  one  at  Page,  Ariz.,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Powell,  and  another  named 
Mohave  on  the  California-Nevada  border. 
Others  are  being  considered  for  the  Keaparo- 
wlts  Plateau  across  Lake  Powell  and  for 
Huntington,  Utah.  To  assuage  conservation- 
ists' fears  that  the  Pour  Comers  region  will 
become  another  Hoboken,  the  power  com- 
panies say  they  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  cleanse  their  stack  emissions  of  dangerous 
matter — both  visible  and  invisible. 

For  example,  by  the  end  of  this  year,  stacks 
at  the  Parmlngton  plant  will  be  outfitted 
with  new,  more  effective  precipitators  that 
will  reduce  the  present  fly-ash  output  of  al- 
most 300  tons  by  nearly  90  Tc  But  even  with 
the  best  possible  pollution  controls,  former 
Los  Alamos  engineer  Mike  Williams  esti- 
mates, all  six  projected  power  plants  will, 
when  operating,  be  pumping  dally  some 
2,160  tons  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  850  to 
1,300  tons  of  nitrogen  oxide  (both  of  which 
are  key  ingredients  of  smog).  And  despite 
such  Improvements  as  those  at  Parmlngton, 
aays  Williams,  there  will  still  be  as  much  as 
240  tons  of  coal  ash — only  50  tons  less  than 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles  combined — 
emitted  into  the  air  each  day.  Wheel 

Some  Indians,  unaware  of  both  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  ecologlc  Impact  of  all  this, 
are  mystified  by  the  sudden  change  In  a  land- 
scape that  had  been  as  changeless  as  their 
legends.  Buck  Austin,  a  64-year-old  Navajo 
who  has  always  lived  on  the  windy  crest  of 
Black  Mesa,  paused  in  the  building  of  a  new 
hogan  to  tell  me  through  a  translator  that 
Navajo  Mountain — an  Important  tribal 
shrine  that  had  been  visible  60  miles  to  the 


north  as  long  as  he  could  remember — had 
simply  vanished  in  the  filthy  air. 

Other  Indians  are  angry  over  the  mine  and 
the  power  plant.  "It's  Just  genocide,"  eald 
one  young  Yakima  Indian,  who  moved  to  the 
Southwest  from  the  West  Coast  to  Join  the 
fight  against  the  pwwer  plants.  "LJi.  and 
Phoenix  have  more  population,  so  If  the 
Hopl  and  the  Navajo  have  got  to  go  so  that 
somebody  In  L.A.  can  watch  color  television, 
that's  the  way  It  Is — that's  the  way  It's  al- 
ways been." 

But  there  are  other  Indians,  too,  who 
suspect  there  might  be  some  good  in  the 
ooal  mines  and  the  power  plants.  Newly 
elected  Navajo  Tribal  Council  Chairman 
Peter  MacDonald  is  one;  be  wants  to  review 
the  leases  between  the  power  companies  and 
the  tribe  to  see  "if  there  Is  a  way  to  have 
the  Navajo  tribe  gain  as  much  from  these 
operations  as  the  coal  and  power  companies." 
They,  MacDonald  eartlmates,  will  realize  cloee 
to  a  billion  dollars  over  25  years,  while  the 
NavajOB  will  get  only  $15  or  $20  mllUon. 
"That,"  says  MacDonald,  "Is  something  the 
Navajo  needs  to  reconsider." 

Still,  to  some  Indians,  there  are  even  more 
important  things  than  millions  or  billions 
of  dollars  or  the  white  man's  Infatuation 
with  electricity.  Wiry,  compact  Fred  Kabotle, 
74,  mused  upon  this  as  he  stood  in  the  sun- 
washed  showroom  of  the  Hopi  Cultural  Cen- 
ter that  he  persuaded  his  tribe  to  build. 
Kabotle,  who  travels  regularly  to  New  York 
to  advise  the  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  Poxmda- 
tlon  on  the  training  of  young  artists,  spoke 
of  the  danger  that  something  called  "the 
slurry  line"  will  drain  the  water  table  on 
Black  Mesa  and  thus  parch  the  tribal  graz- 
ing land.  The  slurry,  an  18-inch  buried  pipe, 
will  suck  120,000  gallons  of  water  every  hour 
from  deep  beneath  the  grazing  land  atop  the 
mesa,  mix  it  with  the  660  tons  of  finely 
powdered  co«il  and  sluice  It  across  the  desert 
to  the  Mohave  plant.  Kabotle  also  wondered 
whether  Indians  will  really  get  jobs  In  the 
mine  and  at  the  power  plant. 

The  power  companies  vehemently  contend 
they  have  taken  into  consideration  all  these 
concerns  in  placing,  designing  and  operating 
their  mines  and  plants.  Wells  to  feed  the 
sliu-ry  will  go  far  deeper  than  the  water  level 
tapped  by  Indian  herders,  they  say,  and  they 
have  made  assurances  that  once  the  coal 
has  been  mined,  careful  reseedlng  and  land- 
scaping of  the  strip  mine  area  will  be  carried 
out — If  the  profits  allow  it. 

But  always  the  primary  pressure  Is  the 
power  companies'  well-Justified  apprehen- 
sion that  unless  they  move  fast,  good  old 
Reddy  Kilowatt  just  might  not  be  there  with 
the  juice  when  some  new  customer  throws 
the  switch.  It  Is  a  perfectly  reasonable  posi- 
tion. Says  L.  M.  Alexander,  associate  general 
manager  of  the  Salt  River  Project,  a  public 
authority  charged  with  providing  water  and 
electricity  to  meet  Arizona's  burgeoning  de- 
mands: "Our  responsibilities  as  utilities  are 
to  make  certain  there  is  enough  electricity  to 
operate  every  alr-condltloner,  heater  and 
other  type  of  electrical  appliance  our  cus- 
tomers may  want  to  use.  They  dictate — it  is 
up  to  us  to  respond." 

It  Is,  of  course,  that  fearsome  prospect  of  a 
power  shortage  and  not  some  malevolent  In- 
tent which  has  brought  the  utilities  into 
such  harsh  conflict  with  those  Southwcst- 
emers  who  put  their  land  and  Its  beauty 
above  convenience  and  progress. 

The  electric  power  people  and  the  mining 
companies  operate  under  overlapping  and 
often  confusing  sets  of  pollution  controls 
set  by  federal  agencies,  counties  and  states — 
each  jurisdiction  zealously  cautious  lest  it 
drive  away  a  potential  bonanza  by  too-strin- 
gent regulations.  New  Mexico's  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  plans  to  begin  holding  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  hearings  next  month  to 
determine,  as  an  aide  puts  It,  "what's  wrong 
and  what  will  go  wrong.  It's  mind-boggling, 
trying  to  figiu«  out  Just  who  has  done  what. 
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It's  a  mess."  Power  companies  and  their  op- 
ponents now  appear  to  be  heading  for  a 
courtroom  resolution  of  their  differences,  Ir- 
reconclUable  though  they  may  seem. 

Defining  the  venue  of  the  case  will  be  dif- 
ficult: local,  state  or  federal?  Which  locality, 
which  states,  and  If  federal,  then  are  not  all 
of  us  potential  Jurors?  Can  any  of  us,  we  op- 
erators of  electric  toothbrushes,  Water  Plks, 
slot  car  sets,  electric  carving  knives,  hair 
dryers,  lathes,  television  sets,  divest  our- 
selves of  our  complicity?  Or  our  bone-deep 
stake  in  the  perpetviatlon  of  the  beauty  of 
our  own  Southwest?  Can  any  of  \u  who  can 
see  really  declare,  as  plaintiff  and  defendant 
pick  over  the  veniremen,  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  case — have  smelled  nothing? 
Do  we  not  all  have  a  conflict  of  Interest? 

Heading  out  of  Albuquerque  one  evening, 
I  found  myself  driving  into  one  of  those 
tbree-rlng,  8-D,  cycloramlo  scenic  extrava- 
ganzas the  Southwest  stages  every  few  sun- 
Mts.  It  was  not  one  of  those  paltry  pink 
flzEes  we  exult  over  back  on  Long  Island, 
but  the  kind  of  sunset  performance  you 
could  expect  from  an  earth  that  had  taken 
a  few  million  spins  to  whomp  It  up.  It  bad 
a  little  bit  of  everything.  The  lights  of  the 
city  lay  behind  me  and  I  saw  In  the  rear- 
view  mirror  a  winking,  blinking  earthbound 
constellation  of  electrically  powered  red, 
gold  and  green — a  man-made  nlgbtscape  all 
our  own.  Ahead,  the  sunset  lay  on  the  north- 
western skyline  like  molten  Iron.  Far  off,  flat 
gray  clouds  flecked  the  deep  orange  of  the 
sky,  while  nearer,  a  fat  little  smoke-ptiff  of  a 
rain  cloud  loosed  a  shower  toward  the  burnt 
and  empty  land,  down  onto  the  silhouettes 
of  tumbleweed.  Venus  shone  brightly  through 
the  pale  gray-blue  of  the  sky  above  me,  and 
a  crescent  moon  glared  through  a  misty  cloud 
head  directly  beneath  it.  The  layered  moun- 
tains to  my  right  were  almost  completely 
curtained  off  by  the  storm. 

It  was  a  sky  so  wide  my  eye  could  not  scan 
it,  so  wildly  beautiful,  so  variegated  In  color 
and  emotion  from  ferocious  storm  to  gentle 
calm,  that  I  could  not  comprehend  the  Idea 
that  anyone  could  think  of  selling  it. 


Whttes  Say  That  the  Navajos  Have  No 
Sacred  Shrines 

(By  William  Eastlake) 

Lukachukal  (the  Male  Mountain)  and 
Black  Mesa  (the  Female  Mountain)  are  the 
yln  and  yang  of  Navajo  existence.  To  the 
Navajos  and  Hopls  who  live  In  the  shadow  of 
these  mountains,  they  are  sacred  places. 
Without  them,  the  world  would  come  im- 
balanced.  I  went  to  Black  Mesa  to  flnd  out 
why  we  are  destroying  the  Female  with  a 
strip  mine. 

This  Is  what  I  learned:  Coal  from  Black 
Mesa  will  fuel  seven  power  plants  to  be  built 
in  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  The  proj- 
ect will  destroy  the  environment  of  the 
whole  Southwest,  and  with  it  the  traditional 
culture  of  the  Navajos  and  Hopls.  We  need 
the  power  plants  to  supply  Los  Angeles  and 
las  Vegas  with  more  electricity  for  tooth 
brushes  and  20-story  casino  signs. 

I  wanted  to  flnd  out  how  this  could  bap- 
pen.  I  learned  that  the  Tribal  Councils  of  the 
Navajos  and  the  Hopls  had  given  Black 
Mesa  away.  The  Councils  were  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1936.  The 
Hopls,  at  least,  did  not  want  a  Council;  but 
the  Indian  Agent  pushed  It  through.  Re- 
cently, the  Bureau  ran  another  "election" 
to  permit  off -reservation  Indians  to  vote  as 
&  means  of  undermining  the  strength  of 
traditional  Indians.  The  Tribal  Councils,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  off -reserva- 
tion Indians  gave  Black  Mesa  to  the  Peabody 
Coal  Company. 

Most  of  all,  I  wanted  to  flnd  out  bow  the 
Indians  felt.  I  talked  first  with  a  Navajo. 
He  wore  a  University  of  Arizona  T-shirt  and 
was  weU  educated.  He  said  the  Peabody  Coal 
Company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Kennecott 


Goiter  Corporation,  and  that  now  that  Ken- 
neoott  can  no  longer  make  colonials  out  of 
the  South  Americans  they  are  making  colo- 
nials out  of  American  Indians. 
"You  really  believe  that?"  I  asked. 
"I  do." 

We  talked  about  the  difference  between 
"traditional"  Indians — those  who  follow  the 
old  way — and  the  "progressives" — those  who, 
however  regretfully,  follow  the  white  man's 
path. 

"Will  the  traditionalist  Indians  stop  the 
white  man  on  Black  Mesa?"  I  said. 
"No." 

We   were   sitting   In   the   Keams   Canyon 
Trading  Post  Cafe. 
"No,    because    the   traditionalist   Indians 

dont  know  from  Shlnola,"  be  said. 

"I  dont  think  It  helps  very  much  to  attack 
your  own  people,"  I  said.  "I  talked  to  John  of 
the  Badger  Clan  and  Chief  Mlna  Lansa  of 
the  Parrot  Clan  at  Old  Oralbl  and  Thomas 
Banyaca  at  New  Oralbl.  They  talked  of  the 
white  man's  Insult  to  life.  They  talked  of 
their  need  for  the  earth.  They  talked  of  a 
tomorrow  that  will  not  come  for  them.  They 
talked  of  their  religion  that  Is  of  the  earth 
and  not  of  outer  space.  They  talked  of  their 
hunger  for  the  spirit  that  Is  Indian.  They  call 
the  white  man  doom  and  they  have  seen  the 
city  where  the  white  man  lives  and  that  is 
doom  and  they  have  felt  of  the  spirit  that 
dwells  In  the  white  men  on  Black  Me^a  and 
that  too  Is  a  doom.  So  the  traditional  Indian 
knows,"  I  said. 

"He  knows,  but  what  the  hell  good  Is  It 
going  to  do  blm?  He  gets  all  these  statistics 
fed  to  him  by  white  liberals.  How  dark  the 
Grand  Canyon  will  get." 
Dark  as  death  from  polluted  waters. 
"How  much  smog  the  power  plants  will 
spew." 

Because  of  the  plants,  an  area  extending 
from  Southern  California  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  will  be  as  smoggy  as  the  Los  An- 
geles Basin. 

"And  how  much  money  Kennecott  will 
get." 

$750,000,000. 

"But  what  the  Indian  does  not  know,"  the 
Intellectual  Indian  said,  "and  what  the  white 
man  does  not  know  Is  that  the  white  man 
and  the  Indian  are  both  on  a  space  ship 
called  Earth." 

"Walt  ..."  I  said. 

"And  the  white  man  and  the  young  pro- 
gressive Indian  have  entered  Into  a  ccxnpact 
with  death." 
"Walt  .  .  ." 

"And  If  It  is  not  the  Black  Mesa  they  are 
destroying  they  will  flnd  another  .  .  ." 
"I  was  .  .  ." 

"Because  the  white  man  and  the  lost  In- 
dian both  have  abandoned  the  earth.  .  .  ." 
"Wait,"  I  said,  "You  talk  like  a  traditional- 
ist yourself." 

"Yes."  He  tapped  his  saucer  vrlth  bis  spoon. 
"Yes,  I  guess."  He  stood  up.  "Jesus  Christ," 
he  said,  walking  away.  "I  guess  I  do." 

My  friend  Dan  Budnlck  met  me  at  Keams 
Canyon  and  we  began  the  trip  to  the  Mesa 
through  the  spectacular  Navajo  Country  via 
the  Hubbell  Trading  Post  at  Granado.  Can- 
yon de  Chelly  and  the  Rough  Rock  Indian 
Experimental  School.  Hubbell's  Is  one  of  the 
few  real  trading  posts  left.  I  remembered  It 
from  the  time  I  lived  In  Navajo  Country.  The 
p>eople  there  were  not  very  concerned  with 
Black  Mesa,  Just  sad. 

I  continued  on  my  way  in  the  snow  up 
to  the  Black  Mesa  and  the  Dot  KUsh  Canyon. 
The  snow  was  beginning  to  run  black.  It 
would  run  black  downhill  and  Into  the  water 
wells  of  the  Hopls  and  the  Navajos. 

We  wound  and  slid  across  the  top  of  the 
Mesa,  past  trucks  larger  than  houses,  up  to 
the  drag  line  crane,  which  was  gouging  a 
strip  thirty  feet  wide,  flfty  feet  deep  through 
the  Mesa  Verde  formation.  The  overburden 
was  thlrty-flve  feet  deep.  The  earth  was  re- 
moved by  the  machine  with  a  child's  play 


motion,  the  machine  eating  easily  into  the 
cheap,  dirty  coal.  The  coal  was  lifted  Into 
the  trucks  larger  than  houses,  transported 
through  the  black  snow  to  the  slurry  mixer 
standing  like  a  primordial,  skeletal  frame- 
work of  the  future  over  the  sacred  Female 
Mountain,  where  the  coal  Is  ground  Into  a 
black  slurry  mix,  then  the  monster  has  a 
diarrhea  that  Is  pumped  Into  a  black  pipe- 
line and  shot  westward  to  where  it  will  flnally 
arrive  In  the  form  of  electricity  and  smoke 
in  the  power  plant*  of  sunny  California. 
IXLring  the  breaks  in  the  gusttng  snow  storm, 
you  could  see  where  Peabody  had  gouged  and 
torn  the  plfilon,  greasewood,  sage  and  rabbit 
brush  into  a  miasma.  .  .  . 

Farther  along  the  escarpment  of  the  Mesa, 
before  It  sweeps  down  into  Hopl  country.  I 
could  see  the  remains  of  hogans  that  bad 
been  bulldozed  down.  One  still  stood  by  a 
long  strlp-mlnlng  trench,  the  trench  sixty 
feet  deep,  leaving  the  hogan  on  a  tall  Island. 

Getting  down  on  the  escarpment  we  fol- 
lowed the  flood  as  It  made  Its  way  down  to 
the  virgin  desert,  to  the  country  of  power 
plants  that  use  110,000  tons  of  coal  a  day 
and  release  283  tons  of  particulate  matter, 
1,365  tons  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  1,192,000 
pounds  of  nitrogen  dioxide. 

We  interviewed  and  we  looked  and  after 
we  thought  we  had  found  out  what  we  came 
to  flnd  out  we  headed  for  home.  On  that  last 
day,  before  leaving  to  catch  my  plane  at 
Flagstaff,  I  dropped  into  a  tourist  trading 
post  on  the  highway.  The  place  was  crowded 
with  hippies  and  Indians.  They  were  staring 
at  each  other  acroes  a  pile  of  fake  turquoise. 
They  were  dressed  alike — the  same  Levi  out- 
fits, sandals  and  red  bands  around  bobbed, 
Joan  of  Arc  hair.  They  talked  about  the 
mine. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  this?" 
a  Hopi  asked. 

"We're  going  to  blow  It  up,"  the  hippie 
said. 

"No.  we're  going  to  lie  down  in  front  of 
the  drag  line,"  said  another. 

"If  they  run  over  you,"  the  Hopi  said.  "It 
would  be  squashed  hippie.  It's  better  that 
we  lie  down  in  front  of  It.  Then  it  would 
only  be  squashed  Hopl.  You  can  always  go 
back  to  Los  Angeles.  We  got  no  place  to  go." 

I  got  a  flat  tire  after  leaving  the  trading 
poet.  There  were  two  abeepherders  nearby. 
One  said  In  a  few  years  all  the  Navajoe 
would  be  dead.  He  said  the  Hopls  woiild  be 
dead  too.  He  said  the  earth  would  continue 
in  some  form  without  The  People  but,  he 
said.  The  People  cannot  continue  without  the 
earth.  He  a&ld  Dine,  the  Navajo's  name  for 
themselves,  means  The  People.  I  said  I  bad 
to  catch  a  plane  In  Flagstaff.  The  Navajo 
laughed  and  said  carefully,  "How  would  ycm 
catch  a  plane?"  and  then  he  looked  up  at 
the  blue  sky  that  was  heavily  black -streaked 
from  the  ooal  power  plant  at  Foxir  Comers 
and  said,  "It  would  be  a  good  trick."  The 
other  Navajo  said  bla  name  was  Young  Hoeki 
and  that  the  old  one,  his  father,  was  named 
Old  Hoskl.  Young  Hoeki  said  that  Old  Hoekl 
was  not  putting  me  on.  He  said  that  Old 
Hoskl  was  dying  and  that  his  brain  wavered 
and  he  really  did  believe  that  I  was  going  to 
try  to  catch  a  plane. 

"I  am."  I  said. 

"It  would  be  a  good  trick,"  Old  Hoskl  said. 

Young  Hoskl  said,  "What  are  you  doing 
here?" 

"I  am  here  tor  Earth  Magazine,"  I  aald. 
Old  Hoekl  smiled  now  that  he  knew  that  the 
white  man,  who  was  going  to  catch  a  plane, 
worked  for  the  earth.  It  was  understandable. 
I  was  inaane. 

"Let  me  tell  you,"  Young  Hoeki  said,  "we 
are  crazy  too.  We  belong  to  the  Indian  back- 
ground. Peabody  thinks  we  are  watching  our 
sheep,  but  we  are  watching  Peabody." 

"Peabody  bought  a  lease,"  I  said. 
"Peabody  bought  a  war,"  Young  Hoekl  said. 
"I  think  so,"  I  said. 
"Now  you  will  listen  to  the  Indian  under- 
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ground."  Yoiing  Hoskl  aald.  The  Old  H^W 
smiled  at  this  good  trick,  at  any  white  ijian 
listening  to  any  Indian.  It  had  not  happened 
In  the  last  one  hundred  years  that  he  kpew 
anything  about. 

"You  have  a  horse,"  1  said.  "Tou  could  go 
on  the  horse  to  the  trading  post  and  f«tch 
me  a  lug  wrench  to  fix  my  tire." 

"Tcni  could  use  the  horse,"  Old  Hoskl  laid 
to  Young  Hoskl.  "We  could  use  the  horst  to 
catch  a  plane."  His  crazed  face  smiled  a^&ln 
at  this  crazed  Idea. 

"Listen."  Young  Hoekl  said.  "We  Indians 
have  lived  here  since  anybody  can  rememi)er. 
The  Indiana  have  fought  the  white  mfcn's 
wars  since  anybody  can  remember.  This  time 
we  will  fight  a^lnst  the  white  man  ^d 
eyeryone  will  remember."  Young  H^kl 
paused  to  watch  the  black  smoke  torn  ftom 
the  Inside*  of  the  great  sacred  Female  Moun- 
tain that  was  dying.  j 

"The  whites  say  that  the  Navajos  hava  no 
sacred  shrines  like  crosses  and  stuff  and!  al- 
tars. The  whites  say  the  Indian*  have  no  liell- 
glon.  The  whites  say  the  Indlem's  past  is  a 
collection  of  stories  for  children."  YoUng 
Ho&kl's  yellow  eyes  dropped  away  from  the 
black  streak.  Soon  there  would  be  seveii  of 
them,  seven  power  plants  producing  smok*  to 
fall  on  the  sacred  Female  Black  Mesa  tpat 
was  being  chopped  up. 

I  remembered  what  the  old  people  I  at 
the  Hop!  villages  had  told  me,  that  the  end 
was  near  for  everyone.  They  thought  It  was 
amazing  and  a  white  man's  trick  that  toe 
ending  would  occur  here  where  man  had  be- 
gun. The  Hopls  are  absolutely  certain,  find 
■o  are  the  white  scientists,  that  the  Hipls 
are  the  longest  dwelllng-ln-one-place  mpn- 
klnd  to  be  found  on  this  continent  and  the 
Hc^ls  believe  this  £ind  Mr.  Peabody  believes 
this,  and  the  Hopls  believe  that  Mr.  Bea- 
body  Is  the  same  dangerous  animal  tjiat 
brought  the  roads  and  the  electricity  and  the 
cars  and  the  other  Improvements  like  modlem 
war  to  the  world,  like  smoke  signals  that 
never  erase  and  mean  nothing,  and  plalnes 
people  try  to  catch,  and  primordial  monsters 
that  rip  down  sacred  female  mountains.  Ifhls 
I  was  told  by  the  underground  Hopl  pe<jple 
of  Oralbl  and  this  I  was  being  told  by  ]the 
underground  people  of  the  Navajo.  i 

Young  Hoskl  got  up  and  walked  through 
the  cloud  of  sheep  to  his  piebald  horse  tpat 
was  tethered  to  a  mesqulte,  mounted  >nd 
made  off  for  the  lug  wrench.  • 

"You  see."  Old  Hoekl  said  In  his  cracked 
hundred-year-old  voice,  leaning  toward  me 
aecretly.  "we  did  not  fight  the  white  man,  on 
time.  The  white  man  said  you  can  buy  apy- 
thtTig  on  time.  The  white  man  has  bought 
death  on  time."  , 

"Explain  that."  I  said.  , 

"I  am  too  old."  Old  Hoekl  said.  "I  am  jtoo 
old  to  explain  anything,  but  I  can  tell  you  a 
•tory."  I 

"Tell  me  a  8t«7,"  I  said. 

"This  story  la  about  my  father  who  had  to 
catch  bis  horse.  He  didn't  have  many  horses 
■o  he  had  to  keep  what  he  had.  The  wl^lte 
man  was  stealing  hla  horses.  The  white  i»an 
was  from  Leppe.  Do  you  know  where  Lef^pe 
la?" 

"Yes."  I  said. 

"My  father.  Hoakl  Sex,  caught  hla  h<^e 
by  killing  the  white  man  from  Leppe.  Itukt 
solved  the  problem." 

"But  you  cant  go  on  killing."  I  said. 

"Why  not?"  the  Old  Hoskl  said.  "It  It  a 
simple  solution."  { 

"Me?" 

"Why  not?"  He  repeated  the  words  lit  a 
cracked  voice.  "You  are  a  white  man  I  on 
Indian  land."  i 

"But  I  have  oome  to  help." 

"Every  white  man  comes  to  help."  '  As 
be  said  this  Old  Hoakl  stood  up  and  I  st^od 
up  and  he  took  a  knife  from  hla  belt  andi  he 
felt  along  the  edge  with  hla  thumb  and  lAld, 
"I  am  not  going  to  kill  you  now."  And  t#en 


he  said,  "But  I  wanted  you  to  know  what 
was  In  my  heart  for  the  white  man." 

"I  have  been  to  the  Black  Mesa,"  I  said, 
"and  I  know  what  is  in  your  heart." 

Then  the  knife  fell  to  the  ground.  I  picked 
It  up  and  handed  It  to  him  and  the  knife  fell 
to  the  ground  again.  I  would  leave  It  this 
time. 

"It's  only  a  knife,"  he  said.  "Is  it  true 
about  the  black  smoke?"  he  said. 

He  had  blind  eyes  as  well  u  shaking  hands. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "It's  true." 

"Is  It  true,"  he  said,  "that  the  white  man 
is  killing  himself?" 

"Yes." 

He  seemed  to  hover  his  band  out  and  I 
took  It.  He  grabbed  me  with  a  firm  grip. 
Nothing  was  shaky  now  as  we  stood  there 
together.  Together  the  last  and  final  wit- 
ness to  the  death  of  a  planet.  Standing 
against  the  Implacable  blue.  Isolate,  catch- 
ing, both  catching,  the  last  look  of  Female 
Mountain,  my  eyes  sharing  with  him  through 
Joined  hands  the  last  stand  of  Black  Mesa 
in  death,  bleeding  and  alone. 

Power  Needs  Jolt  a  Westbbn  Scene 
(By  David  W.  Hacker) 

Californians  are  reaching  Into  the  arid,  des- 
olate, timeless,  Indian  lands  of  sweeping 
vistas  in  the  Southwest  to  satisfy  their  hun- 
ger for  electricity. 

High-tension  lines  plod  across  the  land- 
scape. Service  roads  slash  through  the  area. 
Smokestacks  finger  into  the  clouds.  And  car- 
pets of  smog  unroll  across  the  sky. 

The  pollution  Issue,  in  fact,  is  more  than 
a  small  cloud  on  the  horizon.  One  of  the 
seven  plants  planned  by  1977  for  the  new 
Western  power  grid  has  been  operating  since 
1963  at  Prultland.  N.M.  It  is  the  Four  Cor- 
ners plant,  and  it  has  been  called  the  worlds' 
biggest  single  polluter. 

This  plant  burns  22,000  tons  of  coal  a  day, 
and  though  the  plant  tries  to  control  its  fly 
ash,  300  tons  of  dust  escape  Into  the  air  every 
day,  and  so  do  290  tons  of  sulphur  dioxide 
and  220  tons  of  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

So  spectacular  are  these  emissions  that  a 
satellite  photograph  in  1966  showed  a  plume 
from  the  Pour  Comers'  plant  hovering  over 
an  area  of  10,000  square  miles. 

The  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.  has  prom- 
ised to  clean  up  its  Four  Comers  smoke- 
stacks by  Dec.  31,  by  controlling  most  of  the 
fly  ash.  Conservationists,  however,  are  con- 
cerned over  the  other  six  plants.  If  the  plants 
aren't  tightly  controlled  the  worrier*  say  a 
smog  blanket  could  extend  from  Denver  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  from  Mexico  to  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  Central  Clearing  House  of  Santa  Fe, 
a  conservationist  group,  is  fighting  this  ar- 
ray of  super  power  plants.  One  of  Its  mem- 
bers, Terrence  Moore,  a  free-lance  photog- 
rapher, says  the  burgeoning  power  plants 
are  "exterminating  or  messing  up  one  of  the 
nation's  most  culturally  rich  and  esthetlcally 
beautiful  areas." 

Mr.  Moore  used  to  live  In  Santa  Fe,  175 
miles  from  the  Four  Comers  plant,  and  he 
recalls,  "I  used  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
see  a  brown  layer  that  was  at  least  50  miles 
long  out  of  my  living  room  window."  Then 
he  moved  south  to  Albuquerque,  where,  he 
says,  the  smog  situation  Is  Just  as  bad." 

Last  November,  the  Mojave  electric-power 
plant  In  southern  Nevada,  across  from  Bull- 
bead  City.  Ariz.,  went  into  operation,  and 
this  Introduced  another  environmental 
threat.  This  plant  Is  being  fed  by  coal  from 
the  Black  Mesa  in  northeastern  Arizona.  The 
Peabody  Coal  Co.  has  leased  64.858  acres  on 
Indian  reservations  from  the  Navajo  and  Hopl 
tribes.  Over  35  years,  Peabody  plans  to  strip 
337,000,000  tons  of  coal  from  open  mines. 

The  company  promotes  Its  "Operation 
Green  Earth."  Says  Peabody  in  a  brochure 
on  the  Black  Mesa  operation,  "Peabody  <^  re- 
quired under  Its  lease  to  return  Black  ilesa 


to  the  tribes  In  as  good  condition  as  received, 
except  for  ordinary  wear,  tear,  and  depletion 
Incident  to  mining  operations." 

Peatxxly  sluices  the  crushed  coal  to  the 
Mojave  plant  through  a  275-mlle  under- 
ground pipeline,  and  will  use  a  $40,000,000 
railroad  to  feed  another  power  facility,  the 
Navajo  power  plant,  when  it  opens  up  80 
miles  away  at  Page,  Ariz. 

There,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Powell,  the 
Colorado  Plateau's  most  serious  problem  may 
occiir.  according  to  Mike  Williams,  a  former 
engineer  for  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
oratory. He  says  that,  under  present  regula- 
tions, when  the  two  planned  power  plants 
are  built,  they  will  discharge  into  the  air  a 
total  of  1,109  tons  of  sulphur  dioxide  a  day, 
113  tons  of  fly  ash,  and  up  to  735  tons  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen. 

Comments  Mr.  Williams:  "Thus,  in  what 
iised  to  be  wide-open  spaces,  we  will  have 
more  sulphur  dioxide  than  [emitted]  in  New 
York  City,  more  dust  than  In  Los  Angeles, 
and  oxides  of  nitrogen  comparable  to  those 
emitted  by  all  the  autos  of  Los  Angeles." 
Mr.  Williams  points  out  ttiat  "Los  Angeles 
considers  its  problem  with  nitrogen  dioxide 
so  severe  that  It  has  banned  any  fiuther 
construction  of  large  fossil -fuel  power 
plants." 

Peabody's  five  deep  wells  in  the  water- 
short  area  are  causing  concern  too,  though 
the  company  insists  the  Indians'  water  from 
shallow  wells  won't  be  disturbed.  The  U.8. 
Geological  Survey  says,  however,  that  over 
a  30-year  period,  the  water  table  at  Kayenta 
20  miles  north  of  Black  Mesa,  will  drop  100 
feet  as  a  result  of  the  strip  mine. 

This  budding  complex  of  super  power 
plants  is  supposed  to  help  out  the  impover- 
ished Indians  and  bring  industry.  Peabody 
will  hire  about  100  Indians,  and  pay  them 
$1,000  a  month  each. 

The  two  tribes  will  get  about  $3,000,000 
a  year  in  royalties  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a 
ton  of  coel.  There  are  120,000  Navajos  and 
5.000  Hopls,  and  this  figures  out  to  about 
$24  a  person  a  year. 

Besides  these  concerns,  Mr.  Moore  and  his 
Friends  of  the  Earth  workers  in  Santa  Fe 
worry  over  what  the  mine  operation  and  huge 
power  plants  will  do  to  the  quality  of  the 
water.  There  will  be  some  acid  drainage  from 
the  mines,  and  sulphiiric  acid  created  by  the 
power  plant  emissions  will  wash  out  of  the 
sky  in  greater  and  greater  quantities.  Eventu- 
ally, it  may  seep  down  to  the  water  table. 

In  a  flyer  passed  around  the  reservations, 
one  Navajo  laments: 

"When  the  last  of  the  coal  is  gone,  the 
plants  will  stop,  the  money  will  stop,  and 
then  the  land  will  be  dead.  The  sun  will  be 
dim.  The  water  will  stink.  Will  the  grass 
be  gone?  Will  the  people  still  know  how  to 
walk  in  beauty?" 

Ecological  Shootout  at  Black  Mesa 

(By  William  E.  Blundell) 
Black  Mesa,  Ariz. — In  the  cleu  air  the 
country  below  is  visible  for  60  miles,  red 
rock  bluffs  fading  away  to  the  north,  can- 
yons hiding  the  ruins  of  cultiiree  that  flow- 
ered and  died  before  Columbus  sailed.  These 
are  sacred  lands,  literally  the  center  of  a 
universe. 

They  are  also  becoming  the  center  of  what 
may  be  the  most  significant  environmental 
struggle  of  the  decade. 

The  power  shovels  of  Peabody  Coal  Oo. 
bite  into  a  small  part  of  the  mesa  now.  It  la 
a  strip  rnining  Operation,  a  technique  that 
Is  bitterly  resented  by  many  traditional  In- 
dians, those  who  follow  the  old  ways.  "It  Is 
prophesied  that  the  Indians  wiU  have  their 
lands  confiscated  or  ruined,  by  force  or  by 
lies,  and  that  the  Hopl  lands  woiild  be  the 
last  to  go,"  says  David  Monongye,  a  leader 
of  the  Hopl  village  of  HotevlUa.  "Now  It  It 
happening  to  us  too.  It  also  Is  prophesied 
that  If  the  Hopls  and  their  friends  cannot 
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itop  this,  the  world  will  end.  It  will  turn  over. 
And  none  will  survive,  none." 

Though  controversial  In  Itself,  the  Black 
)(esa  Issue  Is  but  a  small  part,  a  symbol, 
at  what  envlronmentlsts  fear  is  a  looming 
disaster — the  fouling  of  the  entire  Colorado 
plateau  by  pollutants  from  six  huge  coal- 
flred  power  plants  now  operating,  under  con- 
itruction  or  planned  In  the  area.  Black  Mesa 
already  provides  coal  for  the  Mohave  plant, 
vhlch  is  In  partial  operation,  and  will  also 
leed  the  2.300-megawatt  Navajo  plant  now 
sbulldlng.  The  rest  will  use  their  local  coal 
luppUes. 

They  are  dirty.  Black  Mesa  coal  has  a  rela- 
tively low  ash  content  but  the  local  coals 
It  ranges  to  above  20%.  But  they  are  very 
cheap. 

Also,  by  buUdlng  big,  the  utUltles  and 
other  power  suppliers  realize  certain  econ- 
omies that  can  lower  generating  costs  stUl 
further.  (Kalparowitz,  still  In  planning 
stages,  would  be  the  biggest  steam  plant 
in  the  country  and  might  generate  as  much 
as  6,000  megawatts.) 

THE  AKKA  OF  "PALLOUT" 

Great  gulps  of  the  Colorado  River  and  Its 
lakes  and  tributaries  wUl  be  needed  to  cool 
these  colossi — perhaps  a  quarter-million  acre 
feet  a  year.  And  because  of  the  low-grade 
fuel  they  will  use,  and  their  great  size,  they 
will  be  polluters  on  a  grand  scale;  none 
would  be  permitted  to  operate  In  New  York 
snd  certainly  not  in  Los  Angeles,  which  will 
get  a  healthy  share  of  the  power  they  gen- 
erate. Their  area  of  fallout,  as  it  were,  may 
include  six  national  parks.  Including  the 
Grand  Canyon;  28  national  monuments;  the 
big  national  recreation  areas  of  Lake  Mead 
snd  Lake  Powell  and  the  historic  Indian 
lands  of  the  Southwest. 

So  the  stage  seems  to  be  set  for  the  fa- 
ffllllar  old  ecology  shootout.  Over  here,  in 
the  black  hat.  Industry,  greedy,  rapacious, 
insensitive  as  stone  to  everything  but  the 
bottom  line  on  the  Income  statement.  Over 
there,  in  the  white  hats,  the  conservatlon- 
ttts,  bent  on  heading  off  black  bat  before 
he  shoots  up  the  town. 

There  are  plenty  of  white  hats,  ranging 
from  the  battle-wise  platoons  fielded  by  the 
Sierra  Club  to  Informal  outfits  like  the 
grandly  titled  Black  Meea  Defense  Fund, 
which  consists  of  three  men  working  out  of 
t  donated  office  In  Santa  Fe,  a  couple  of 
girls  who  help  out  and  a  big  black  dog. 

But  this  melodrama  lacks  a  clearly  Iden- 
ttflable.  hlssable  villain.  The  struggle 
basically  Involves  two  groups  of  honest  men 
with  different  sets  of  values,  not  robber  bar- 
ooa  and  butterfly  chasers.  If  the  conflict 
proves  any  thing  at  all,  it  Is  the  correctness 
of  Pogo's  message:  "We  have  met  the  enemy 
uid  he  Is  us." 

Jack  Pflster,  an  executive  with  the  Salt 
Blver  Project,  an  Arizona  power  and  Irri- 
gstlon  agency  that  will  manage  the  Navajo 
plant,  puts  It  this  way:  "Sooner  or  later, 
everyone  Is  going  to  have  to  realize  that 
we  have  to  pay  some  environment  price  to 
live  in  the  way  we've  grown  accustomed  to 
live.  Maybe  this  is  where  and  when  we  learn 
what  the  price,  the  tradeoff,  Is  going  to  be." 

The  utilities  have  been  forced  into  the 
open  spaces  of  the  Southwest  by  a  combina- 
tion of  social  and  economic  considerations 
•fflcult  to  resist.  They  face  huge  projected 
•Mreases  in  power  demand  that  far  outstrip 
present  capacity.  They  are  increasingly  un- 
welcome at  home.  Authorities  in  the  Loe 
Angeles  area,  for  example,  have  again  and 
»galn  scotched  plans  for  foasU-fuel  plants 
In  the  inversion-prone  basin  and  have  re- 
jected nuclear  plants  on  safety  grounds. 

'uel  Is  a  factor  too.  Several  years  ago  the 
™iltlee  foresaw  a  shortage  In  the  natural 
eu  and  low-sulfur  oils  that  coxild  permls- 
■Ny  be  burned  in  metropolitan  areas,  and 
wey  looked  to  the  untapped  coal  reserves 
of  the  Wert, 


For  efllclency,  they  decided  to  build  big 
plants,  with  several  suppliers  sharing  the 
cost  and  the  output.  In  this  regard  they 
were  right  in  line  with  the  desires  of  the 
Sierra  Club;  the  conservationist  group  has 
long  favored  big  regional  facilities  outside 
of  metropolitan  areas. 

Water  came  into  play.  The  plants  needed 
coolant  and  the  only  large  supply  in  the 
area  was  the  Colorado  River  system.  Then 
came  politics.  Says  Mr.  Pflster  of  the  Salt 
River  project:  "When  we  were  looking  for 
a  place  to  put  what  later  became  the  Navajo 
plant,  a  lot  of  influential  Arizona  leaders 
made  it  pretty  clear  they  wanted  that  plant 
to  stay  in  Arizona;  the  state  wanted  that 
tax  base.  And  the  Navajo  tribe  wanted  the 
plant  so  they  could  get  Joba.  The  only  feasi- 
ble place  left  was  where  we  put  it" — at 
Page,  near  Lake  PoweU.  Howard  Allen,  vice 
president  of  Southern  California  E^dison  Co.. 
says  Nevada  ofBclals  were  slmUarly  solicitous 
when  Edison,  which  manages  Mohave,  was 
settling  on  a  plant  Mte. 

UNWANTED    IN    THE    CITIKS 

So  the  utilities,  unwanted  in  the  cities, 
moved  out  to  the  country  where  the  popula- 
tion is  thin — and  now  stand  accused  of 
grossly  polluting  or  preparing  to  pollute  the 
scenic  wide  open  spaces. 

The  environmentalists  are  not  without  ap- 
preciation of  their  foe's  plight.  This,  of 
course,  has  not  prevented  them  from  waging 
a  furious  battle.  Their  assaults  have  helped 
prompt  stlffer  air  pollution  standards  In  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico  and  Nevada,  and  have 
prompted  some  companies  to  go  a  bit  further 
than  they  originally  Intended  in  their  com- 
mitments to  pollution  control. 

One  special  target  of  the  environmentalists 
has  been  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  which 
manages  the  big  plant  at  Four  Corners  and 
owns  the  three  smallest  of  its  five  generat- 
ing units.  Those  three  pour  out  a  cloud  of 
pollution  that  makes  the  plant  New  Mexi- 
co's dirtiest  and  one  of  the  nation's  dirtiest 
as  well.  The  ash-laden  plume  from  the  plant 
was  visible  on  a  photo  from  space  as  a 
smear  more  than  lOO  miles  long,  and  Its  pol- 
lution has  been  tracked  by  plane  into  the 
Grand  Canyon,  half  a  state  away. 

The  first  three  units  of  Four  Comers,  which 
have  mechanical  separators,  are  being  fitted 
with  new  pollution  control  equipment  that 
will  remove  far  more  ash;  units  four  and 
five,  which  already  have  relatively  efllclent 
precipitators,  wUl  get  better  ones.  The  resiUt, 
APS  says,  Is  that  the  plant  will  produce  only 
about  30  tons  of  ash  a  day  compared  with 
300  tons  or  more  at  full  operation  now. 

In  some  cases,  the  plant  builders  have 
found  themselves  quickly  overtaken  and 
passed  by  advancing  technology  and  stiffened 
air  quality  standards.  "When  we  started  to 
buUd  Mohave,"  says  Mr.  Allen  of  Edison, 
"the  equipment  we  agreed  to  put  in  was  the 
best  and  met  standards  that  for  that  day  were 
stringent.  But  then  you  bad  the  great  en- 
vironmental crunch  and  a  considerable  effort 
in  technology,  and  between  the  time  we 
started  building  and  the  time  we  went  on 
line  our  precipitator  was  outdated  by  about 
1% — and  that's  a  lot  of  extra  tons  thrown 
into  the  air." 

The  result :  Edison  has  had  trouble  getUng 
Mohave  to  meet  stiffened  pollution  stand- 
ards, and  the  authorities  that  welcomed  the 
company  to  Nevada  now  are  citing  It  for  ex- 
ceeding permissible  pollution  emissions.  It  is 
a  distasteful  experience  for  Edison,  which  has 
a  reputation  as  a  far-sighted  utUity  in  the 
field  of  pollution  control. 

Peabody,  developers  of  Black  Mesa,  also 
find  bad  publicity  from  environmentalists 
not  to  their  Uklng.  At  a  press  conference  last 
January  in  Phoenix  they  rolled  out  their  own 
PR  artillery,  garnering  highly  favorable 
stories  in  The  New  York  Times  and  News- 
week. 
Peabody   has   leased   the   land   tuider   an 


agreement  with  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  tribal 
councils.  (Some  of  the  lease  lies  in  Navajo 
territory,  some  In  a  Joint  Navajo-Hopl  area.) 
The  coimclls  do  not  represent  the  views  of 
many  of  the  traditional  Indians.  Pariicularly, 
a  large  number  of  Hopl  view  their  tribal 
council  as  an  Invention  of  the  white  man 
that  has  no  authority  over  them. 

The  old  Navajo  believe  that  Black  Mesa  Is 
the  body  of  the  Earth  Mother  and  that  the 
power  shovels  are  damaging  it  cruelly;  the 
traditional  Hopl,  who  have  shrinee  on  the 
mesa  and  consider  themselves  stewards  of  all 
the  land  here,  say  the  mining  Is  a  desecra- 
tion. They  also  believe  the  pumping  of  well 
water  from  below  the  mesa,  for  the  slurry 
pipeline  that  carries  crushed  coal  m  Mohave, 
threatens  their  farms;  these  are  In  the 
washes  on  the  south  side  of  the  uesa  near  the 
villages  where  they  live. 

The  most  ancient  of  these  is  Old  Oralbl, 
which  has  been  continuously  settled  since  at 
least  1160  and  possibly  long  before.  Its  chief 
is  a  diminutive  but  spirited  old  woman 
named  Mlna  Lansa.  who  has  no  use  for  the 
Peabody  royalties  paid  her  tribe.  "What  Is 
money?  It  comes  quickly  and  Is  quickly  spent 
and  gone,"  she  says.  "But  the  land  Is  there 
forevw.  What  good  Is  money  compared  with 
land?  If  it  u  torn  up,  and  if  the  water  is 
taken,  our  people  will  starve." 

But  again  the  villain  slips  away.  Peabody 
Is  going  to  unusual  lengths  to  preserve  what 
it  can  here;  Its  wells  are  sunk  deep  below  the 
surface  sources  used  by  the  Indians.  All  the 
wells  will  be  returned  to  the  tribes.  Peabody 
is  paying  what  It  says  Is  the  highest  coal  roy- 
alty ever  paid  on  pubUc  or  Indian  land,  26 
cents  a  ton.  Before  It  begins  mining  a  new 
strip,  archeologlcal  surveys  are  made  and 
any  ruins  found  are  excavated.  It  has  prom- 
ised to  reclaim  all  Its  mine  strips  and  is  ex- 
perimenting with  forage  plants  to  cover  the 
earth  left  bare  after  grading. 

And  it  will  provide  up  to  300  jobs,  about 
76%  to  80%  of  those  available,  for  Indians 
at  United  Mine  Workers'  scale — roughly 
•10.000  a  year.  The  Indians  who  already  are 
working  here  thus  have  a  far  different  view 
of  the  project  than  the  tradltlonals.  "I  know 
they  say  the  stuff  we  are  putting  out  here  Is 
going  to  make  smog."  aays  Chester  Interpra- 
ter,  a  welder.  "But  U  it  didn't  come  from 
here  It'd  Just  oome  from  someplace  on  white 
man's  land.  Why  shouldn't  we  get  the  money 
and  the  jobe?"  ' 

If  Chester  Interpreter  has  understood  and 
accepted  what  the  price,  the  tradeoff,  for  the 
money  and  the  Jobs  wlU  be,  many  of  his 
white  brothers  sttll  have  not.  They  have 
raised  enough  ruckus  to  force  U.S.  Senate 
liearings  on  the  whole  Southwestern  power 
question.  In  late  May. 

There  Is  aome  sentiment  now  that  the 
utilities  should  build  where  their  markets 
are.  "We  made  a  wise  decision  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  We  decided  to  devote  a  lot  of  It 
to  recreational  use,  to  the  Indian,  to  beauty 
Los  Angeles  is  not  entitled  to  foul  up  aU  of 
this  just  so  a  neon  sign  can  blink  'Eat  at 
Joe's'  aU  night,"  declare  Brant  Calkins  of 
the  Central  Clearing  House  in  Santa  Fe,  a 
primary  foe  of  the  power  buildup. 

BLtTimNO    XLKCnUClTT    DEMAND 

Others  have  a  wider  view.  They  hope 
against  hope  that  the  relentless  hunger  for 
mcM-e  electricity  can  be  blunted  by  rationing. 
regressive  rates,  anything.  "The  real  question 
is,  are  we  going  to  continue  a  cultural  trend, 
the  drive  to  consumption  that  technology 
breeds,  that  is  destroying  the  biosphere?  We 
have  to  start  reversing  our  course,  and  w« 
have  to  start  now."  says  Jack  Loeffler  of  the 
Black  Mesa  Defense  Fund. 

The  power  oompanlas  contend  that  If  all 
the  electric  toothbrushes  In  the  VB.,  all  the 
electric  knives,  juicers  and  pencil  sharpenen 
stopped  tomorrow  It  would  make  almost  no 
difference  on  the  total  electrical  load.  In- 
dustry, commerce  and  home  beating  ajKl  air 
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conditioning  are  the  basic  power  oon^tuncrs 
{uid  will  continue  to  be.  And  the  utllltiee  op- 
poeo  the  idea  of  zero  growth  or  forced  rbgres- 
slon  In  electrical  dexnand. 

From  the  1970  annual  report  of  the  Ari- 
zona Public  Service  C5o.:  "The  no-gro»th  or 
slow-growth  philosophy  Is  a  ooncepti  that 
could  threaten  our  entire  economic  system. 
It  wxnild  magnify,  rather  than  alleviate,  pov- 
erty and  unemployment.  And  it  is  a  direct 
contradiction  to  those  fundamental  Instincts 
which  motivate  people  to  compete,  to  ac- 
quire and  to  Improve  their  way  of  living." 

More  figures,  this  time  on  the  total  maxi- 
mum pollutants  that  might  be  expected  from 
the  six  big  power  plant«  If  all  are  built  and 
operating  at  full  steam — fly  ash,  340  tons  a 
day  (compared  with  130  tons  released  In  Los 
Angeles  County  and  182  tons  In  New  York 
City),  sulphur  dioxide,  3,166  tons  a  day 
(compared  with  250  tons  in  L.A.  County  and 
1,(H0  in  New  York),  oxides  of  nltrogan,  be- 
tween 846  and  1,300  tons  a  day,  ooi|Lpared 
with  1,050  In  L.A.  and  930  In  New  Yo|k. 

That  seems  to  be  the  tradeoff. 


STRIP  MINING— COAST  TO  COAST 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RECoqD  and 
to  include  extxaneous  matter.)         { 

Mr.  HECHIiER  of  West  Virglnlli.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  April  19,  1971  is^ue  of 
the  Nation,  Mr.  Harry  M.  Caudlll,  )«ttiites- 
burg,  Ky..  attorney  and  author  of  '^Night 
Comes  to  the  Ciimberlands,"  war^  the 
country  of  the  growing  baleful  eflfcts  of 
strip  mining. 

Mr.  Caudill.  for  year?  haa  been 
spokesman  for  the  environmental  con- 
science of  the  southern  Appalachian 
MoTintains,  warns  that  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing practice  of  strip  mining  coal  and 
other  minerals  wiU  irreparably  djestroy 
vast  Eu-eas  of  the  only  land  we  hiave.  I 
present  this  article  for  the  information 
and  use  of  my  colleagues : 

Strip  MimNo — Coast  to  Coast 
(By  Harry  M.  Caudlll) 

Some  developments  In  recent  weeks  lUisplre 
a  faint  hope  that  at  last — at  the  eleventh 
hour — this  mineral-rich  country  maty  save 
Itself  from  virtual  ruin  at  the  hands  W  strip 
miners.  America  is  so  abundantly  endowed 
with  ores  and  fuels,  world  demand  for  them 
is  so  great,  and  earth-moving  technciogy  is 
so  efficient  that  strip  mining — until  recently 
associated  primarily  with  coal  andl  Appa- 
lachla — has  become  a  reality  or  an  imminent 
prospect  for  every  state  and  nearly  alj  coun- 
ties. An  ecological  nightmare  of  unimaginable 
dimensions  suddenly  looms  everywehje. 

Since  1&60,  according  to  Census  pureau 
figures,  the  nation's  population  haa  $wollen 
by  more  than  one-third.  During  th*t  time 
the  land  area  haa  not  grown  by  a  single  Inch. 
On  the  contrary,  the  amount  of  land  available 
for  crops,  forests,  recreation  and  othpr  uses 
has  been  effectively  and  permanently  dimin- 
ished. Highways,  housing  developments, 
shopping  centers  and  man-made  lakes  are  In- 
satiable consumers  of  land,  but  th^y  have 
the  virtue  of  being  continuously  useful  to 
large  numbers  of  people.  However,  strip  min- 
ing Is  a  land  use  that  threatens  to  devour 
the  continent  in  a  single-benefit  optration. 
Before  most  urbanized  Americans  art  aware 
of  what  Is  happening,  the  land  on  which  they 
depend  may  have  been  ruined  past  technol- 
ogy's capacity  to  restore  it. 

From  coast  to  coast  the  United  States  la 
marvelously  ble«8e<! — or  cursed — with  val- 
uable stones,  clays,  ores  and  solid  fu^ls.  Be- 
neath the  ancient  and  varied  forests  of  Ap- 
palachla  are  gigantic  coal  beds,  vckst  lodges  of 
limestone  and  silica  sand,  iron  orey  clays, 
marble,  granite  and  such  seldom  mehtloned 


substances  as  gneiss,  grahamlte  and  glbb- 
slte.  In  Florida  there  are  huge  beds  of  phos- 
phate. Georgia  has  kaolin  and  Texas  and 
Wlsconstn  have  Iron  fields.  Coal  is  abundant 
across  the  Great  Plains  in  West  Kentucky, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Kansas. 
It  striates  the  hills  of  Colorado,  alongside 
Immense  deposits  of  oil  shale.  Low-grade  coal 
and  lignite  are  found  vmder  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  in  Arizona,  Utah  and  the 
Dakotas.  California  and  Nevada  boast  gold 
and  silver;  Arizona  has  copper.  And  nearly 
everywhere,  sand  and  gravel  can  be  scooped 
up  for  an  endless  variety  of  construction 
projects. 

In  short,  something  mineable  can  be  found 
practically  anywhere,  and  the  pressure  on 
natural  resources  is  so  great  in  our  highly 
indufitrlallzed  society  that  all  of  them  are 
practically  certain  to  be  mined.  These  facts 
are  of  the  gravest  consequence  to  the  nation. 
The  cheapest  way  to  obtain  solid-state 
minerals  from  the  land  is  by  strip  mining. 
This  revolution  in  the  technology  of  earth 
moving  has  swept  the  world  in  the  last  two 
decades.  A  combination  of  nitrate  fertilizer 
and  dlesel  oil  makes  a  cheap  and  potent 
substitute  for  dynamite.  Some  bulldozers 
now  plow  into  the  soil  with  blades  7  feet 
high,  and  near  Cumberland,  Ohio,  a  supcr- 
coloesus  looms  over  a  devastated  county  like 
an  all-consuming  titan.  It  Is  "Big  Muskie," 
the  planet's  largest  earth-moving  machine, 
with  a  boom  310  feet  long  and  a  bucket  that 
lifts  325  tons  at  a  gulp.  Not  far  away  in  the 
same  state  slightly  smaller  machines.  "The 
Gem  of  Egypt"  and  'The  Sliver  Spade,"  work 
their  way  through  wooded  hUls  as  easily  as 
a  hungry  man  devours  a  steak  and  potatoes. 

In  stripping,  the  overlying  strata  of  soil 
and  rock — and  their  flora  and  fauna — are 
blasted  and  shoved  aside  to  expose  the  min- 
eral. It  is  then  loosened  by  exploelona,  lifted 
into  trucks  and  hauled  away.  The  effect  on 
the  ecology  has  been  widely  documented,  but 
remains  indescribable. 

For  example.  In  mountainous  eastern  Ken- 
tucky much  stripping  has  been  done  for 
coal.  A  1955-59  study  by  state  and  federal 
agencies  compared  two  adjacent  watersheds. 
The  valley  that  remained  in  timber  yielded 
27.9  tons  of  silt  per  square  mile  annually. 
The  other,  which  had  been  "disturbed"  by 
stripping,  flooded  Its  silt  basins  with  30,000 
tons  of  acid-reddened  mud  from  each  square 
mile! 

In  1967  the  Interior  Department  sent  to 
Congress  its  little  noted  study,  "Surface  Min- 
ing and  Ovir  Environment."  It  reflected  con- 
ditions as  of  January  1.  1965,  when  3.2  mil- 
lion acres  had  already  been  surface  mined. 
Hawaii  claimed  only  10  acres  of  stripped  soil; 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  Pennsylvania 
reported  a  massive  370,203  acres.  Coal  and 
lignite  accounted  for  40  per  cent  of  the  total. 
An  area  equal  to  that  of  Connecticut  had 
been  devastated. 

Congress  disregarded  the  report  and  the 
last  five  years  have  seen  an  unprecedented 
mining  boom.  Today  the  equivalent  of  two 
Oonnectlcuts  lies  as  maimed  as  Randers  in 
1917. 

Fftif  the  states  have  no  compulsory  laws 
for  reclaiming  the  land  after  the  strippers 
have  finished  with  It,  and  no  state  enact- 
ment approaches  the  strict,  no-nonsense  re- 
quirements of  G«rmany  and  Great  Britain. 
In  such  ravaged  states  aa  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  enforcement  Is 
a  farce  In  which  the  Industries  generally 
select  the  reclamation  officers. 

Surface  mining  kills  every  living  plant  and 
drives  out,  initially  at  least,  all  wild  life. 
It  pollutea  water  and  permanently  degrades 
It.  Moet  Important,  perhaps.  It  produoea  un- 
nerving ugliness. 

Any  serious  national  commitment  to  save 
our  deteriorating  environment  would  treat 
surface  mining  as  an  exceedingly  grave  prob- 
lem. It  would  outlaw  stripping  where  prompt 
and  complete  restoration  of  the  land  to  Its 
original    and    natural    pxirpose    cannot    be 


achieved.  It  would  reqtilre  an  Industry  to  re- 
store completely  lands  it  is  permitted  to 
tear  up,  and  would  impose  a  severance  tax 
on  future  mining  to  finance  reclamation  of 
America's  ghastly  backlog  of  plundered  acre- 
age. 

The  word  that  best  fits  the  climate  of  West 
Virginia  is  "benign."  Its  mixed  mesophytlc 
forests  have  embraced  and  sheltered  neaily 
all  plant  forms  that  the  ancient  ice  shields 
pushed  down  from  the  north.  Its  2,000  varie- 
ties of  flowering  plants  make  it  a  botanical 
wonderland  without  parallel  anywhere  out- 
side the  tropics.  But  all  this  profuse,  inter- 
woven and  indescribably  old  web  of  life  has 
been  for  twenty  years  under  a  brutal  assault 
by  corporations  digging  fuel  for  domestic  and 
foreign  electric  power  plants  and  steel  mills, 
and  for  hundreds  of  chemical  byproducts. 
The  very  life  of  the  state  is  threatened  by  in- 
dustrial processes  that  leave  Its  splendid  land 
as  dead  and  piteous  as  the  bloody  carcass  of 
a  flayed  lion. 

West  Virginia  is  fortunate,  though,  in  that 
it  has  been  adopted  by  two  remarkable  men 
whom  voters  have  had  the  good  sense  to  elect 
to  public  office.  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV— 
"Jay"  to  West  Virginians — came  to  the  state 
as  a  VISTA  worker  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
building  the  Great  Society.  He  stayed  to  serve 
a  term  in  the  state  legislature  and  is  now 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  dingy  capitol  at 
Charleston.  Unless  his  latest  undertaking 
brings  him  to  grief,  this  scion  of  New  York's 
wealthiest  family  is  likely  to  be  elected  gov- 
ernor as  a  Democrat  in  next  year's  election. 

What  he  is  attempting  requires  a  breath- 
taking boldness.  He  has  endorsed  Sen.  Si  Gal- 
perln's  bill  to  outlaw  strip  mining  in  the 
state  "completely  and  forever,"  and  has  set 
off  a  political  earthquake  in  the  process.  The 
bill  challenges  the  state's  vast  absentee  min- 
ing Interests  head-on  in  an  "us-or-them" 
battle.  Most  West  Virginians  undoubtedly 
support  the  Rockefeller  faction,  but  they  are 
divided  and  generally  inexperienced,  whereas 
their  opponents  are  tightly  organized,  vmbe- 
Uevably  well  heeled,  ruthless  and  reeouroe- 
ful. 

The  first  tactic  of  the  mining  cabal  was  to 
flood  Charleston  with  lobbyists  toting  heavy 
satchels,  and  with  hundreds  of  people  who 
claim  to  make  their  living  by  strip  mining. 
The  strippers  said  that  their  activities  em- 
ploy 6,700  persons  who  support  an  additional 
16.300  women  and  children.  As  the  "aboli- 
tionists" promptly  pointed  out,  these  figures 
show  the  tiny  stake  West  Virginians  have  in 
the  industry  that  is  wrecking  their  sUte. 
Even  If  the  statistics  are  correct,  only  1  per 
cent  of  the  people  derive  economic  benefit* 
from  stripping.  ActuaUy,  If  Galperln's  bill 
becomes  law,  new  deep  mines  will  promptly 
provide  employment  for  many  times  as  many 
men — men  now  on  welfare  and  food-stamp 
rolls.  For  another  generation  or  so,  Appala- 
chian coal  is  an  economic  imperative  which 
will  have  to  be  mined  by  other  means  If 
strip  mining  Is  banned  as  ecologically  un- 
8M:ceptable. 

The  state's  other  good  angel  U  its  Con- 
gressman from  the  Fourth  District,  Ken 
Hechler,  another  New  Yorker  and  a  one-tlma 
college  professor  turned  politician.  Hechler 
brings  a  formidable  backgroimd  of  achieve- 
ment to  the  service  of  his  constituency.  In 
1969  he  fought  through  a  reluctant  CongreM 
a  stringent— but  as  yet  unenforced— new  fed- 
eral mine  safety  bUl.  On  February  18  M 
dropped  Into  the  legislative  hopper  a  bill 
bearing  the  namee  of  twenty-nine  co-spMi- 
sors  and  designed  to  outlaw  strip  mining  for 
coal  totally  and  everywhere  In  the  Unltea 

These  bUls  will  probably  be  crushed  be- 
tween the  wheels  of  public  apathy  and  in- 
dustry alarm.  In  fact  these  two  able  ana 
dedicated  men  may  And  themselves  driven 
from  pubUc  life  by  sustained,  la^l^^iy  ?" 
nanced  campaigns.  In  any  event,  their  effoTW 
provide  some  measure  of  the  despair  tnai 
grips  intelligent  people  when  they  con^re- 
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bend  the  immensity  of  the  destruction  being 
visited  on  their  native  soU. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  made  some 
gestures  toward  control  over  this  runaway  In- 
dustry, but  they  are  so  gutless  as  to  inspire 
no  fear  among  strippers  and  little  support 
from  conservationists.  Amid  an  almost  llmlt- 
lees  outpouring  of  rhetoric  concerning  our 
deteriorating  environment,  the  most  serious 
of  all  such  problems  has  been  largely  Ignored. 
Now  the  true  scope  of  our  national  peril  is 
recognized  by  growing  numbers  of  people  In 
^nd  out  of  office  who  are  willing  to  lay  every- 
thing on  the  line  In  a  struggle  for  survival. 
They  see,  clearly  and  with  horror,  that  our 
present  methods  of  obtaining  minerals  Is  In- 
compatible with  timber  growing,  wildlife, 
farming,  potable  water,  natural  beauty,  and 
continued  human  occupancy  of  mined  areas. 
That  a  third  of  our  coal,  to  name  but  one 
mineral,  is  extracted  by  this  ruinous  practice 
outlines  the  magnitude  of  our  reliance  upon 
It.  But  does  a  high  standard  of  living  built 
by  such  means  represent  progress  in  any  real 
sense? 

Ken  Hechler's  colleague,  freshman  Ohio 
Eep.  John  Selberling  answered  the  question 
this  way:  "The  Romans  created  a  desert  and 
called  it  peace.  We  create  a  desert  and  call  It 
progress."  The  desert  Mr.  Selberling  referred 
to  is  the  only  land  Americans  will  ever  have. 


LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 


of 


By    unanimous     consent,     leave 
absence  was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGs) ,  for  April  7,  8,  and 
19  through  April  24,  on  account  oCQcisd 
committee  business. 

To  Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
QiAiMO),  for  week  for  April  19,  1971,  on 
account  of  oCBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Waldie,  for  1  hour,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Devine,  Thursday,  April  22,  for  1 
hour. 

(The  follovdng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Forsythe),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  said  to  include 
extraneous  matter  to : ) 

Mr.  PiNDLEY,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Duncan,  tomorrow,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Mizell,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  for  15  minutes, 
April  21. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bergland),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  to : ) 

Mr.  MmisH,  today  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Flowers,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Rarick,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  today,  for  5  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
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Mr.  Pascell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Monagan),  to  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately after  those  of  Mr.  Monagam 
on  House  Resolution  387  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Forsythe)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dennis  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Landgrebe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bergland)  smd  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Roybal  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Klucznski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Link. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Abzug  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  io 
four  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Tiernan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  three  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  pjn.) ,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  April  21, 
1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

599.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  proposing  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1973, 
together  with  a  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (H. 
Doc.  No.  92-92) ;  to  the  Oonmilttee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

600.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  proposing  amendments 
to  the  request  for  appropriations  and  other 
provisions  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  together 
with  a  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (H.  Doc.  No.  93- 
93) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  2598.  A  blU  to  au- 
thorize the  acquisition,  training,  and  mainte- 
nance of  dogs  to  be  used  In  law  enforcement 
m  the  District  of  Columbia;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  92-127).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJl.  2600.  A  bill  to  equal- 
ize the  retirement  benefits  for  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  are  retired  for  permanent  total 
disabUlty;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
128).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  ;  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  5765.  A  bUl  to  extend  for 
6  months  the  time  for  filing  the  comprehen- 
sive report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  (Rept.  No.  92-180).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HH.  6417.  A  bill  to  reduce  the 
number  of  class  A  retailers'  licenses  Issued 
and  outstanding  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Alcoholic  Beverages  Control  Act,  to 
establish  the  number  of  such  licenses  that 
may  be  issued  and  outstanding  under  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  92-132).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  388.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2166.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  92-133). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  389.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  5674.  A  biU  to  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970  to  provide  an  In- 
crease m  the  appropriations  autborlEatlon  for 
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the  Commission  on  Marlliuaua  and  Drug 
Abuse;  (Bept.  No.  92-134).  R«feiT«d  to|the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hlmse 
Resolution  390.  Resolution  providing  for]  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  6444.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide a  10  p>eroent  increase  In  annuities; 
(Rept.  9a-136).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  NIX;  Committee  on  Post  Office  tind 
Civil  Service.  H.R.  135.  A  bill  to  provide]  for 
periodic  pro  rata  distributions  -tmong  I  the 
States  and  other  jurisdictions  of  deposit  of 
available  amounts  of  unclaimed  postal  tav- 
IngB  system  deposits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
(Rept.  No.  92-136).  Referred  to  the  Com«ilt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
Union. 


the 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTION^ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reporW  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prober 
calendar,  as  follows:  i 

Mr.  Mr.MTT.T.AN:  Oommlttee  on  the  ]t>ls- 
tnot  of  Ool\m:ibla.  HJl.  2894.  A  bill  to  Inoor- 
pomte  the  Pwalyzed  Veterans  of  AmeHca; 
(Bept.  No.  90-129) .  Referred  to  the  Oomialt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  B.S..  6106.  A  b411  for  the  Inaor- 
poratlan  of  the  Merchant  Marine  War  Veter- 
ans AaBoclatlon;  with  amendments  (Rept.  t^o. 
(»-131).  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  of  ^he 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


qucla 


PUBLIC  BILI^I  AND  RESOLUTIOl^S 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pul>lic 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  a|nd 
severally  referred  as  follows:  ; 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (^or 
himself,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Bra^co, 
Mr.    CAaNKT,    Mr.    Hathaway,    |fr. 
MA0DKN,  Mr.  MrrcAux,  Mr.  Mrr^H- 
XIX,  }ir.  MoBGAN,  Mr.  O'Nxnx,  |^. 
Chabues  H.  Wilson,  Mr.   Zablooki. 
and  Mr.  Cajut  of  New  Tork) :       j 
HJl.  7507.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  ihe 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  50-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits  there- 
under, with  the  resulting  benefit  costs  being 
borne  equally  by  employers,  employees,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  raise  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  a  benefi- 
ciary may  have  without  suffering  deductions 
from  his  benefits;  to  the  Ctxnmlttee  on  W^ys 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 
H.R.   7506.   A  blU   to  enlarge  the  Sequ,™ 
National   Park   in   the   State   of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRET:  j 

HJl.  7509.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  1?ie 
Higher  Education  Act  at  1965  to  establish 
a  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Education  and  Labori 
By  Mr.  QRAY: 
HJl.  7510.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Pulilc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  a  programTof 
grants  to  medical  schools  to  provide  achollr- 
Bhlps  to  students  who  will  provide  service Ito 
communities  determined  to  have  a  shortage 
of  and  need  for  physicians;  to  the  Commltflee 
on  Interstate  emd  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7511.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Intental 
Revenue  Code  ol  1954  to  provide  that  tfce 
first  $5,000  of  the  inccxne  of  a  retired  teacljer 
•hall  be  exempt  from  income  tax;  to  tfce 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  ' 

By  Mr.  MILLS:  ! 

HJl.  7612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Laoor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mlil- 
mum   wage   rate   required   under  that  a^t: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  LaborJ 
By  Mr.  MCX>RHEAD:  ^ 


HJl.  7513.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  7514.  A  bill  to  require  no-fault  motor 
vehicle  Insurance  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  using  the  public  streets,  roads,  anH  high- 
ways, in  order  to  promote  and  regulate  In- 
terstate commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  7515.  A  bill  to  assist  school  districts 
reduce  crime  against  children,  employees, 
and  facilities  In  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  by  providing  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  locally  approved  school  security 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  7516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of   1961,   as   amended;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOSTENKOWSKI: 
HJl.  7517.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko 
Home  National  HUtorlc  Site  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7518.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  from  66  to 
62  the  age  at  which  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to 
exclude  gain  from  the  sale  of  his  residence 
from  gross  income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HJl.  7519.    A    bUl    to    amend   the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  i<x  financial 
assistance,   to  Improve  the  quality  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STOKES: 
HJl.  7520.  A  bill  to  amend  section  403  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  allow  re- 
duced-rate air  travel  for  airport  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJl.  7521.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  individuals  be 
apprised  of  records  concerning  them  which 
are  maintained  by  Government  agencies;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Government  Operations. 
HJl.  7522.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  and  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare by  requiring  certain  Insurance  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  using  the  public  streets, 
roads,  and  highways  in  order  to  have  an  effi- 
cient system  of  motor  vehicle  insurance 
which  will  be  uniform  ftrnn-ng  the  States, 
which  will  guarantee  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  such  Insurance,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  meaningful  price  Information,  and 
which  will  provide  siifflcient,  fair,  and  prompt 
payment  few  rehabilitation  and  losses  due  to 
Injury  and  death  arising  out  of  the  operation 
and  use  of  motor  vehicles  within  the  chan- 
nels of  tnterstate  commerce,  and  otherwise 
affecting  such  commerce;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  7623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  for 
more  effective  control  of  aircraft  noise;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  7524.  A  bill  to  assist  In  reducing 
crime  by  requiring  speedy  trials  In  cases  of 
persons  charged  with  violations  of  Federal 
criminal  laws,  to  strengthen  controls  over 
dangerous  defendants  released  prior  to  trial, 
to  provide  means  for  effective  supervision 
and  control  of  such  defendants,  and  few 
other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
HJl.  7626.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  EMsclosure  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act    in   order  to  assure  re- 


habilitation services  to  older  blind  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  7527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  7528.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  Home  National  Historic  Site  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  7529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden  eligibil- 
ity of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial  assist- 
ance, to  Improve  the  quality  of  such  schools, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7530.  A  bin  to  protect  ocean  mammals 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  CcHnmlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  7531.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  16  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pension  of  «125  per  month 
to  World  War  I  veterans,  subject  to  a  $2,400 
and  $3,600  annual  Income  limitation;  to  pro- 
vide that  retirement  Income  such  as  social 
security  shall  not  be  counted  as  income;  to 
provide  that  such  pension  shall  be  Increased 
by  10  per  centxmi  where  the  veteran  served 
overseas  during  World  War  I;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 
HJl.  7532.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Criminal 
Jtistice  Reform  Administration  in  order  to 
provide  assistance  to  encourage  States  and 
localities  to  undertake  comprehensive  crimi- 
nal Justice  reform  In  order  to  strengthen 
police  protection.  Improve  the  prosecution  of 
offenders,  exi>edite  overcrowded  court  crimi- 
nal calendars,  and  strengthen  correctional 
systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7633.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  20  to  10 
years  the  length  of  time  a  divorced  woman's 
marriage  to  an  insxired  Individual  must  have 
lasted  In  order  for  her  to  qualify  for  wife's 
or  widow's  benefits  on  his  wage  record;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
HJl.  7534.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a  special  pro- 
gram of  transportation  research  and  develop- 
ment  utilizing   the   unique   experience  and 
manpower  of  the  aerospace  industries,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HJl.  7536.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  to  exclude  from  coverage  by  the 
act  every  household  which  has  a  member 
who  \B  on  strike,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, and  Mr.  Sxbelius)  : 
HJl.  7636.  A  blU  Umltlng  the  use  of  pub- 
licly owned  or  controlled  property  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  requiring  the  posting 
of  a  bond  for  the  use  of  such  proi>erty,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oe 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
HJl.  7537.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record,  to  eliminate  the  spe- 
cial dependency  requirement  for  entitlement 
to  husband's  or  widower's  benefits,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed 
fathers  with  minor  children,  and  to  make  the 
retirement  test  InappUcable  to  individuals 
with  minor  children  who  are  entitled  to 
mother's  or  father's  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7538.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  regular  widower's  insurance  benefits 
(actuarially  reduced  the  same  as  widow's 
benefits)  at  age  60,  and  to  eliminate  the 
special  dependency  requirement  for  entitle- 
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ment  to  widower's  Insurance  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R-  7539.  A  bill  to  amend  section  274 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  aUow 
the  imposition  by  a  State  of  more  restrictive 
standards  relating  to  the  discharge  Into  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  of 
radioactive  materials;  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  7540.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  by  2^4   per- 
cent the  multiplication  factor  for  determin- 
ing annuities  for  certain  Federal  employees 
engaged  In  hazardous  duties;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HJl.  7541.  A  bin  to  provide  that  Interstate 
Route  80  shall  be  known  as  the  80th  Di- 
vision Memorial  Highway;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  HTTJ.IS: 
H.R.  7542.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  aU 
passenger  train  discontinuances  must  be  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  13a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  7543.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $3,000  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted  each 
year  without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    HOSMER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
SKtTBiTZ,  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
McClube,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr. 
BtTPPK.    Mr.    Camp,   Mr.   Ltjjan,    Mr. 
Dellenback,  Mr.  McKrvrrx,  Mr.  Ter- 
BT,  and  Mr.  C6bdova)  : 
H.R.  7644.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  un- 
incorporated   territories    of   Guam   and    the 
Virgin  Islands  shall  each  be  represented  In 
Congress  by  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H  R.  7545.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  that 
committing  acts  dangerous  to  persons  on 
board  trains  shall  be  a  criminal  offense;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr,  Badil- 
Lo,  Mr.  Babbett,  Mr.  Bubkx  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eilbebo, 
Mr.  Gaixagheb.  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Hal- 
PEBN,  Mr.  Howabo,  Mr.  Hungatk.  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Mitcheix.  Mr.  Moob- 
HEAD,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Obet, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Ptjcinski.  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Rotbal,    and 
Mr.  WoLTT) : 
H.R.  7646.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  that 
cosmetics  containing  mercury  or  any  of  Its 
compounds  bear  labeling  stating  that  fact; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  MINK   (for  herself,  Mrs.  Ab- 

ZTTO,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr. 

Brinklbt.  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Collins 

of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hech- 

LEB  of   West  Virginia,  Mr.   Hobton, 

Mr.   Jacobs,   Mr.   Kastenmkieb,   Mr. 

Ktros,  Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 

Waldie.  Mr.  Bbasco,  Mr.  Biaogi,  and 

Mr.  Hawkins)  : 

H.R.  7647.  A    blH    to    amend    the   Federal 

Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  that 

cosmetics  containing  mercury  or  any  of  Its 

compounds  bear  labeling  stating  that  fact; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  "648.  A  bill  to  provide  for  con^re- 
henslve  management  of  the  Nation's  forest 


lands  through  the  application  of  sound  forest 
practices,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  NIX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Addabbo, 

Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Ba- 

DiLLO,  Mr.  Bibsteb,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 

Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Dxllums,  Mr.  Dioos, 

Mr.   William  D.   Fobd,   Mr.   Fbaskb, 

Mr.    Halpkrn,    Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr. 

Koch,  Mr.  Melcheb,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 

MrrcHXLL,    Mr.     Moss,    Mr.  Pkfpxb, 

Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rieglx,  and 

Mr.  Roszsn'KAL)  : 

HJl.  7649.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 

to   provide   support   for    the    Neighborhood 

Youth   Corps  summer  support  program  for 

the  summer  of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on 

Appn^riations. 

By  Mr.  NIX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bosten- 

KOWSKi,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 

Vanik,  and  Mr.  Weight)  : 

H.R.  7560.  A  bUl  making  an  appropriation 

to   provide    support    for   the   Neighborhood 

Youth  Corps  summer  support  program  for 

the  summer  of  1971;   to  the  Committee  on 

Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  NIX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Harbington,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Moobheao,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Holitiels, 
Mr.  Rees.  and  Mr.  Bitbton)  : 
H.R.  7651.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  life  and  work  of  a  man  of  peace, 
Martin  Luther  King;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA: 
H.R.  7562.  A  biU   to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko  Home  National  Historic  Site 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Roe)  : 
HJl.  7553.  A  bill  to  pfrovlde  for  a  program 
of  Federal  assistance  in  the  development,  ac- 
quisition, and  Installation  of  aircraft  antl- 
hljacklng  detection  systems,  and  for    other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  7554.    A    biU    to    amend    the    PuWlc 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial 
assistance,  to  Improve  the  quaUty  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Andebson  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Bubton,  Mr.  Btbon,  Mr.  Cottke,  Mr. 
CouoHLiN,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dono- 
HUE,  Mr.  Edwabds  of  California,  Mr. 
FISH,  Mr.  Flowebs,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr. 
Grovxb.  Mr.  Oubsxb,  Mr.  Halpebn, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Habbing- 
ton,  Mr.  Hechleb  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Holitield,   Mr. 
Howabo,   Mr.   Hull,   Mr.   King,   Mr. 
McEiNNEY,  and  Mr.  MrrcHXLL) : 
H.R.  7555.  A  blU  to  protect  ocean  mammals 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed;  and 
for    othw   purpoees;    to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Patman,    Mr.    Poage,    Mr. 
Rsm  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rodiwo,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Tieb- 
NAN,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
Oaldtanakis,  and  Mr.  Ryan)  : 
H.R.  7666.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mammals 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  klUed;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ROE : 
H.R.  7557.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Lincoln  Home 
National  Historic  Site   In  the  State  of  Illi- 


nois, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  7558.  A  bill   to  support  the  price   of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.R.  7569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exempt  from  the 
overtime  penalty  any  employee  of  a  retaU 
or  service  business  who  receives  at  leAst  twice 
the  minimum  wage  for  aU  hours  worked;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  7560.  A  bUl  limiting  the  use  of  pub- 
licity owned  or  controlled  property  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  requiring  the  posting 
of  a  bond  for  the  use  of  such  property,  and 
for   other   purpoees;    to   the   Oommlttee   on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
HJl.  7661.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  percentage 
depletion  deductions  after  cost  has  been  re- 
covered;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  7562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  employer 
corporation  to  establish  a  plan  under  which 
its  employees  may  purchase  and  hold  stock 
in  such  corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  MeaiLS. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  7563.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  make  all  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  students  eligible 
to   participate   In   foUowthrough   programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BLANTON: 
H.R.  7664.  A  blU  to  limit  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  lists  of  names  or  addresses  of 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  commercial  solici- 
tation by  Federal  agencies.  States,  or  private 
persons;   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Opteratlons. 

By    Mr.    BROOMFIELD    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Bbothill  of  North  Caro- 
Una): 
H.J.  Res.  567.  Joint  resolution  expressing  a 
proposal  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for   securing  the   safe   return   of  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  accelerated  with- 
drawal of  aU  American  mUltary  personnel 
from  South  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.J.  Res.  558.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning October  10,  1971,  as  "National  Records 
Matiagement  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Lbggxtt,  Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Bkll,  and 
Mr.  Buxton)  : 
H.J.  Res.  669.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish the  Tule  Elk  National  Wildlife  Refuge; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HTTJJB: 
E.J.  Res.  660.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   THOMPSON  of   Georgia    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Landgbebe,    and    Mr. 
Ashbbook) : 
H.J.  Res.  661.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  freedom  from  forced  as- 
signment to  schools  or  Jobs  becaiise  of  race, 
creed,  or  color;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.J.  Res.  662.  Joint  resolution  Instructing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  call  for  an  in- 
ternational meeting  on  the  preservation,  con- 
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servatlon.    and    protection    of    endang«re<l 
species  or  flsh  and  wildlife;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  BLANTON  ( for  himself  and  Mr 
Anderson  of  Tennessee)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  266.  Concxirrent  reeolutlon  to 
direct  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  In- 
vestigate and  study  certain  anticompetitive 
practices  In  the  Nations  energy  industries, 
concerning  the  supply  and  price  of  coal,  oil, 
gas,  uranium  and  other  energy  resources,  and 
to  report  the  facts  obtained  by  such  Inveett- 
gatlon  and  study  to  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    ISt. 
AoAMs,  and  Mr.  Corman)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  267.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  with  reepect 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.  Con.  Res  268.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  "proportionate  re- 
patriation" plan  for  obtaining  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  held  In  Southeast  Asia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   YATRON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  269.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  congressional  intent  in  the  en- 
actment of  the  black  lung  benefit  provisions 
of  the  PedersJ  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rok, 
and  ISi  Vanokx  Jact)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  270.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  our 
NATO  allies  should  contribute  more  to  the 
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cost  of  their  own  defense;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.  Con.  Ree.  271.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  authorize  the  loan  of  the  Freeiman  Thorpe 
portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  city  of 
Brainerd,  Minn.;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H.  Res.  391.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  opportunities  for  people-to-people 
contact  between  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  citizens  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.  Res.  392.  Resolution  on  dismissal  of 
professional  air  traffic  controllers  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.   Res.   393.    Resolution   to   provide   free 
Federal   telecommunications  system  service 
to   patients   in    veterans'   hospitals;    to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  7565.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Harry  S. 
Truman;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BIAGOI : 

H.R.  7666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brother 


Michael  Oolavlto;  to  the  Oommltt«e  on  th« 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H.R.  7667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  Wil- 
liam T.  Richardson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 

H.R.  7668.  A  bill  tat  the  relief  of  Duane 
M.  Lelslnger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 

H.R.  7669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  D.  Morgan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  7570.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jerald  E. 
Bloom;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES: 

H.R.  7571.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sheila  L.  C.  Tompkins;  to  the  Committee  en 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7572.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blagoje 
Nikola  Zlatkovlc  and  his  wife,  Nevenica 
Zdenka  Zlatkovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  7573.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Harry  S. 
Truman;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  7574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Gordon  Bullen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 

H.R.  7575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Young- 
dahl  Song;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   CHARLES   H.   WILSON: 

H.R.  7576.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Harry  S. 
Truman;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WKST  vntciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the  Is- 
sue of  clearcutting  in  our  national  for- 
est land  is  becoming  Increasingly  an  Is- 
sue with  more  and  more  citizens 
throughout  our  Nation. 

The  Forest  Service,  which  has  done 
limited  research  into  the  detrimental  ef- 
fects of  clearcutting  apparently  Ignores 
the  evidence  which  suggests  that  nutri- 
ent values  and  regeneration  abilities  may 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  practice.  We 
know  how  It  looks — much  like  B-52  dev- 
astation, that  on  many  sites  which  the 
Forest  Service  hsa  supposedly  Intensely 
managed  there  has  been  Irreversible  soil 
erosion  and  that  the  Multiple  Use,  Sus- 
tained  Yield  Act  passed  in  1960  by  Con- 
gress has  been  violated. 

Multiple  use  cannot  be  achieved  If 
even-aged  management,  or  clearcutting, 
Is  the  policy  on  the  general  forest  zone. 
In  dtecuwdng  the  Issue,  many  persons 


talk  only  of  timber  production  to  the  to- 
tal exclusion  of  multiple  use. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  held  3  days  of  hearings  this  month 
on  forest  management  practices,  includ- 
ing clearcutting.  On  the  opening  day  of 
the  hearings,  I  testified  in  opposition  to 
clearcutting.  I  have  been  active  in  this 
effort  for  many  months.  I  commend  the 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  this  In- 
depth  study. 

West  Virginians  who  testified  Included: 
Ralph  O.  Smoot,  Camden-on-Gauley,  a 
retired  professional  forester;  Law- 
rence W.  Deitz,  Richwood.  representing 
the  West  Virginia  Forest  Management 
Practices  Commission;  Howard  Deitz, 
Richwood,  representing  West  Virginia 
Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica; David  H.  McGinnis,  Himtingtcm, 
also  representing  the  commission; 
George  R.  Shook,  Athens;  Nick  Barb, 
Parsons;  and  George  Langford,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, representing  West  Virginia  High- 
lands Conservancy. 

While  the  practice  may  be  permissible 
in  some  aretis,  it  should  not  be  the  policy 
of  timber  management  on  the  general 
forest  zone,  as  has  been  the  case  on  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest  in  West 
Virginia  since  1964.  In  some  areas  clear- 
cutting  should  never  be  practiced  except 
to  salvage  burned,  diseased,  or  otherwise 
damaged  timber  or  to  regenerate  concen- 
trations of  over-age  decadent  trees. 

Since  the  Forest  Service  has  refused  to 


change  its  policy,  at  the  insistence  of 
many  citizens,  the  West  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture, and  Members  of  Congress,  I  again 
urge  the  creation  of  a  Nationtd  Forest 
Management  Commission.  Such  an  Inde- 
pendent commission  Is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
editorials  on  the  subject,  one  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  April  11,  and 
one  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  AprU  16. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.  11,  1971] 
Pbotxcting  tkk  National  Fobests 

The  proposal  of  U.S.  Sens.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, D-W.  Vs.,  and  Gale  McOee,  D-Wyo., 
for  creation  of  a  blue-ribbon  commission  on 
timber  management  In  the  national  forests 
is  a  sound  one.  Lengthy  hearings  in  recent 
days  before  the  Senate  Interior  Committee's 
public  lands  subcommittee  point  up  the 
need. 

Two  years  ago  The  Plain  Dealer  first  en- 
dorsed such  a  suggestion,  saying:  "A  na- 
tional study  by  an  independent  conunlsslon 
seems  In  order."  We  are  pleased  to  see  our 
views  being  advanced  In  Congress  now. 

The  national  forests  are  not  wilderness 
areas  nor  national  parks,  yet  they  are  the 
property  of  all  the  people.  The  law  as  writ- 
ten is  clear  that  national  forests  should  be 
managed  so  that  timber  harvests  are  re- 
placed with  new  growth  and  that  all  uses — 
timbering,  watershed  protection,  flsh  and 
wildlife  preservation,  grazing  and  recrea- 
tion— should  be  protected. 

Instead,  the  dominant  Interest  of  the 
AgrlciUture     Department's     Forest     Service 
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■eems  to  be  logging,  virtually  ignoring  all 
the  other  mandated  iises.  Brock  Evans  of 
the  Sierra  Club  says  the  Forest  Service  has 
become  "a  classic  case  of  the  regulatory 
agency  being  governed  by  the  Industry  It 
should  be  regulating." 

Clear-cutting  Is  the  practice  of  cutting 
down  all  trees  In  an  area  regardless  of  kind 
and  age,  to  make  space  for  regeneration  of 
new  trees,  particularly  those  preferred  for 
Ixunber.  But  so  many  vast  areas  have  been 
clear-cut  that  national  forest  areas  often 
are  beginning  to  look  as  denuded  as  strip- 
mine  areas  in  Ohio.  If  1,500  to  1,800  trees  in 
a  compact  area  are  felled  each  day,  then 
several  hundred  acres  are  levelled  In  a  brief 
time. 

Conservationists  heavily  attacked  clear- 
cutting  In  the  Senate  hearings.  Ohio's 
neighbor,  West  Virginia,  has  been  affected 
so  much  in  its  beautiful  mixed  hardwood 
stands  In  the  Monongahela  National  Forest 
tliat  the  state  has  protested  to  the  federal 
government.  Thus  the  call  for  the  national 
oommlsslon,  a  call  which  we  support. 

The  Forest  Service  used  to  be  proudly  con- 
servation-minded, dedicated,  like  its  Smokey 
the  Bear  symbol,  to  guarding  the  nation's 
woodlands — not  ravishing  them. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  16.  1971] 
Deforestation 

In  1950,  this  country's  164  national  forests 
were  set  apart  by  law  as  "multiple  purpose" 
areas,  to  be  used  for  recreation,  watershed 
protection,  wildlife  preservation,  range  devel- 
opment and  timbering.  Today,  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service,  with  the  firm  backing  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  appears  determined  to 
scrap  that  policy.  If  the  administration  view 
prevails,  the  187  million  acres  of  national 
forest  land  will  become  a  vast  tree  farm,  op- 
erated for  the  welfare  and  the  profit  of  the 
lumber  industry. 

There  is  nothing  wrong,  in  principle,  with 
private  logging  on  public  lands.  It  has  been 
done,  on  a  selective  basis,  since  the  forests 
were  first  set  aside  In  1905  "for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number."  But  there  is 
something  very  wrong  with  a  rate  of  cutting 
that  far  exceeds  the  rate  of  forest  growth. 
And  that  is  what  is  happening  today. 

Since  1950.  receipts  from  timber  cutting 
In  the  national  forest  have  Increased  1,000 
percent,  from  $29  million  to  $284  million.  The 
administration  prc^oses  to  Increase  the  tim- 
ber crop  over  the  next  few  years  by  60  per- 
cent. 

This  rate  of  cutting  has  led  to  the  practice 
of  "clear-cutting" — the  harvesting  of  all  trees 
in  a  given  area  instead  of  the  selective  cutting 
of  mature,  diseased  or  unwanted  trees.  It 
is  an  efficient  method,  employing  machines  of 
total  destruction.  It  is  economical;  the  de- 
nuded areas  can  be  replanted  with  orderly 
rows  of  saleable  trees.  But  there  Is  one  draw- 
back: It  Is  an  environmental  atrocity. 

Clear-cutting  destroys  the  forest.  Replant- 
ing may  restore  the  trees,  but  centuries  of 
natural  growth  are  required  to  replace  a  for- 
est. The  denuding  of  woodlands  speeds  soil 
erosion.  Increases  the  slltation  of  rivers, 
threatens  wildlife  and  destroys  recreational 
potential. 

The  administration  and  the  timber  cut- 
ters argue  that  the  lumber  is  needed  to  meet 
the  IncreEising  demands  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion and  the  government's  housing  goal  of 
2.6  million  new  and  rebuilt  houses  a  yesw. 
The  conservationists  counter  by  suggesting 
that  wood  is  not  the  ideal  building  material 
for  the  central  cities,  where  much  federal 
housing  will  be  located.  They  argue  that  own- 
erg  of  private  forests,  who  normally  supply 
75  percent  of  the  country's  lumber,  should 
be  encouraged  to  convert  to  tree  farming. 
They  believe  that  the  additional  cost  of  se- 
lective cutting  should  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  as  part  payment  for  environmental 
improvement. 
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The  conservationists  have  the  better  of 
the  argument. 

Certainly  the  practice  of  clear-cutting 
should  be  halted  at  least  until  the  Forest 
Service  catches  up  on  the  6-milllon-acre  re- 
foresting gap  that,  by  the  service's  own  figur- 
ing, already  exists.  It  should  be  relnstltuted 
only  In  those  areas — If  any  such  exist — that 
are  of  no  potential  recreational  value,  and 
where  It  can  be  sbovni  that  the  ecological 
trauma  produced  by  the  mowing  down  of  a 
forest  win  have  no  adverse  impact  on  the 
wildlife,  the  soil  or  on  any  watershed. 

It  seents  incredible  that  In  this  era  of  en- 
vironmental enlightenment  the  administra- 
tion should  be  pushing  to  abandon  the  con- 
cept of  multiple  use  of  the  national  forests. 
Somehow,  the  message  must  be  conveyed 
that  the  first  consideration  of  any  use  to 
which  these  public  lands  are  put  miist  be 
their  preservation  for  the  generations  to 
come,  when  natural  forest  land  will  be  a 
commodity  beyond  price.  Congress  will  have 
the  means  to  get  that  message  across  when 
the  President's  request  for  more  money  for 
Forest  Service  timber  operations  comes  up. 

First,  Congress  should  declare  a  morltorlum 
on  clear -cutting.  Second,  It  should  pare  the 
President's  budget  request.  Third,  the  law 
establishing  the  multiple-use  concept  of  the 
national  forests  should  be  re-examined  with 
the  aim  of  eliminating  those  loopholes 
through  which  the  administration  and  the 
timber  cutters  are  now  trying  to  crawl. 
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MORE  IMPORTS? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 


OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  20,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  calling  for  the  same 
kind  of  inspection  for  imported  dairy 
and  meat  products  as  is  required  for  our 
domestic  dairy  products  and  meat. 

Most  people  do  not  realize  that  much 
of  this  food  is  shipped  into  this  country 
with  only  minimum  inspection,  if  any 
at  all. 

Margery  Burns,  one  of  my  favorite 
weekly  newspaper  columnists  in  our 
Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional  District, 
recently  wrote  on  this  matter  in  her 
weekly  column. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  her 
column  in  the  Record  and  commend  its 
reading  to  my  colleagues  and  all  of  those 
who  read  the  Record: 

MoEE  Imports? 

Do  you  ever  wonder  about  all  the  stuff 
that's  added  to  the  food  to  preserve  It  and 
what  it  will  do  to  you?  We  really  don't  know 
enough  yet  about  some  of  the  new  chemi- 
cals, and  it's  worth  checking  on.  The  gov- 
ernment always  looks  into  the  food  contami- 
nation problem  in  our  country  and  it  is  look- 
ing into  these  chemicals  too.  But  how  about 
all  the  contamination  of  the  food  which  Is 
Imported? 

Let  me  give  you  a  quick  run  down  on  some 
queer  sidelights  on  all  this. 

We  have  some  of  the  best  food  in  the  world 
here,  and  yet  over  10  million  farmers  have 
had  to  quit  farming  In  the  past  30  years  be- 
cause of  low  farm  prices.  But  .  .  .  our  coun- 
try Imports  tons  of  food  materials  from  other 
countries  which  force  down  our  own  farm 
prices  and  force  farmers  off  our  farms. 

Now,  wait  a  minute.  You  believe  In  trade 
with  other  countries,  and  that  means  we 
have  to  take  our  chances  with  lower  prices, 
right?  (The  textile  Industry  Is  hurting  now 


too  after  losing  only  400.000  workers  be- 
cause Japanese  textile  imports  cut  produc- 
tion, and  you  know  how  the  government  Is 
working  to  preserve  that  Industry.)  But 
every  year,  the  government  lets  In  more  farm 
products   from   other   countries. 

Even  If  you  go  along  with  more  and 
more  food  Imports  In  order  to  get  more  cheap 
meat  and  dairy  products,  you  should  take 
another  look  at  the  kind  of  products  which 
are  being  imported. 

The  U8DA  has  the  Job  of  inspecting  all 
food  Imports  coming  Into  this  country.  But 
it's  too  big  a  Job.  For  Instance,  some  na- 
tions ship  in  meat  without  a  single  sample 
being  tested.  Last  year  only  1200  samples 
of  imported  meat  were  tested  tor  chemical 
analysis,  and  more  than  1.7  billion  pounds 
of  foreign  meat  come  in  each  year.  Yet  .  .  . 
about  4  million  pounds  of  meat  came  in 
before  packages  were  set  aside  for  residue 
analysis. 

It's  true  that  more  than  1,100  plants  in 
more  than  40  countries  are  checked,  but  It 
takes  more  than  visual  searches  to  find 
chemical  residues  like  DDT. 

Almost  10%  of  all  dairy  products  com- 
ing Into  this  country  are  rejected  beoaiise 
of  contamination,  and  yet  less  than  10%  of 
all  these  dairy  products  are  inspected!  For 
Instance,  one  shipment  of  cheese  from  West 
Germany  was  found  to  contain  contamin- 
ants of  insect  larva.  Another  shipment  of 
cheeee  from  France  contained  benzene  hexa- 
chlorlde  which  is  an  unsafe  chemical  sub- 
stance. 

American  farmers  and  manufacturers  of 
dairy  products  have  to  meet  certain  stand- 
ards, and  we  want  them  to.  But  why  should 
we  let  in  millions  of  pounds  of  foreign 
meat  and  cheese  which  are  not  safe  to  eat? 
The  question  comes  down  to  cheaper  meat 
and  dairy  products  or  purer  meat  and  dairy 
products.  The  Congressional  Record  has  a 
list  of  cheese  products  which  were  seized 
In  1970,  which  country  they  were  from 
and  why  they  were  seized  .  .  .  and  It 
takes  about  4  pages  of  fine  print! 

The  meat  imports  which  are  seized  and 
rejected  have  these  unsafe  additives  plus 
Just   plain   filth. 

It  seems  so  silly  to  demand  cheaper  food 
when  you  end  up  eating  some  dangerous 
dishes  .  .  .  besides  wrecking  the  agricul- 
ture   industry   In    our   country. 

So  next  time  you  take  a  bite  of  cheese 
which  came  from  another  country,  you  can 
wonder  whether  the  price  really  is  right. 


PEACE  ACTION  COALITION  NOT 
ONLY  OPPOSED  TO  WAR;  WANTS 
AMERICAN  AND  ALLIED  DEFEAT 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Evans 
and  Novak  column  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  19  cites  some 
pertinent  facts  as  to  the  sponsorship  of 
next  week's  antiwar  demonstrations  of 
which  all  should  be  wary  in  determining 
whether  to  endorse  the  demonstrations. 

Not  noted  for  extremism  on  either  end 
of  the  political  spectrum.  Evans  and  No- 
vak point  out  that  one  lejwling  contender 
for  the  Democrat  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent has  Iready  endorsed  Saturday's — 
April  24 — demonstrations,  sponsored  by 
the  National  Peace  Action  Coalition, 
"without  even  considering  that  its  domi- 
nation by  Trotskyist  Communists  typi- 
fies the  cloak  of  respectability  inadvert- 
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ently  provided  for  the  far  left  I  by 
liberals."  As  to  their  goal,  the  coli|tnn 
goes  on — 

The  Trotskylsts  running  Satu-day's 
onstratlons  want  more  than  Just  peac< 
Vietnam.  Their  literature  describes  the  Ct)m- 
munlst  aggression  In  Vietnam  as  'The 
namese  Revolution'  and  heaps  praise  on 

In  short,  not  only  have  the  antikar 
passions  covered  for  the  activities  of 
groups  such  as  the  National  Peace  Ac- 
tion Coalition,  but  there  should  "je  little 
doubt  that  even  legitimate  emotions 
against  the  war  are  being  exploited Jnot 
only  for  a  premature  ending  of  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  but  for  keeping 
alive  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  oo  a 
time  when  a  takeover  cam  be  acccm- 
plished  without  the  active  intervention 
of  American  troops.  The  old  provert  of 
"killing  two  birds  with  one  stone"  is  bo- 
where  mere  aptly  illustrated  than  IJiere 
with  the  United  States  and  her  a^ies 
being  cast  as  the  intended  losers  by; the 
peace  coalition. 
The  Evans  and  Novak  column  folldws: 
The  fact  that  Sen.  Edmund  S.  MusklB  of 
Maine  endorsed  Saturday's  antiwar  demon- 
stration here  without  even  considering  Its 
domination  by  Trotskylst  Communists  typi- 
fies the  cloak  of  respectability  Inadvertently 
provided  for  the  far  left  by  liberals. 

In  their  rising  antiwar  sentiment.  Milskle 
and  other  prominent  Democrats  are  ddter- 
mlned  to  back  any  nonviolent  j-eace  dem- 
onstration. Furthermore.  In  the  lingering 
reaction  to  the  Joe  McCarthy  era,  liberals 
are  reluctant  to  probe  anybody's  ideoloiflcal 
beliefs. 

The  result  puts  Muakle  In  some  decidedly 
strange  company.  Scarcely  a  radical  hinself, 
Muskle  as  president  would  continue — tor  a 
time,  at  least — aiding  the  Saigon  regime.  Yet. 
he  has  aUgned  himself  with  left  revolution- 
ary forces  who  do  not  merely  oppose  the  U.S. 
participation  In  the  war  but  openly  advc  cate 
a  Communist  victory. 

The  situation  derives  from  the  fact  that 
Mufikle  determined  his  attitude  toward  the 
spring  antiwar  demonstrations  on  one  cri- 
terion only:  non-violence.  Sat\irday's  march 
on  WasWngton  Is  peaceful  in  purpose  and 
not  likely  to  turn  violent.  Therefore.  Miiskle 
endorsed  It.  The  series  of  sit-ins  and  dther 
confrontations  planned  between  May  3  and 
May  7.  though  avowedly  non-violent,  are 
likely  to  become  violent.  Therefore,  Miskle 
did  not  endorse  them. 

At  no  time  did  Muskle  check  the  lack- 
ground  of  the  National  Peace  Action  Coali- 
tion (NPAC),  sponsors  of  the  Saturday  dem- 
onstration. "There  Is  no  way  for  us  ti)  In- 
quire Into  the  Ideological  beliefs  of  anybody 
in  this  organization."  Muskle  told  ua.  There- 
fore, he  had  no  Idea  whether  Trotakylte  ( Com- 
munists were  or  were  not  running  NPAC  nor 
did  he  show  much  Interest  In  that  que!  tlon. 
If  he  had.  he  would  have  found  Nl'AC's 
staff  dominated  by  the  "Trots."  An  exariple: 
Don  Gurewltz.  a  member  of  both  the  Trot- 
skylst Socialist  Workers  Party  and  its  jouth 
arm.  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance.  Another 
example :  Jerry  Gordon,  a  Cleveland  Trotsky- 
lst leader.  | 

Their  presence  In  NPAC  Is  no  acclpent. 
NPAC  was  formed  In  June  last  year  dtirlng 
a  meeting  In  Cleveland  held  by  the  Trofcsky- 
Ist-domlnated  Student  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee. At  that  meeting,  leaders  of  tht  So- 
cialist Workers  Party  and  the  Yoimg  So<^allst 
Alliance  were  In  dominant  positions.      I 

What  makes  all  this  significant  Is  th^t  the 
Trotskylsts  are  not  the  few  bedraggled  |  mal- 
contents of  a  generation  ago  but  the  imoet 
dynamic,  most  effective  organization  oti  the 
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American  far  left.  Ever  since  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  fully  took  over  the  Young 
Socialist  Alliance  (then  three  years  old)  In 
1960,  the  Trot«  have  undergone  an  amazing 
renaissance.  The  Young  Socialist  Alliance 
has  replaced  the  faction-torn  SDS  ( Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society )  as  the  most  Impor- 
tant radical  organization  on  college  campuses 
and  Is  now  a  prime  mover  In  national  anti- 
war demonstrations. 

Behind  this  success  has  been  undevlatlng 
Trotskylst  Insistence  on  two  positions:  non- 
violence and  sticking  to  the  war.  While  other 
left  groups  (Including  the  Moscow -oriented 
Communist  Party)  go  off  on  tangents  con- 
cerning race  and  class  struggle  and  may 
flirt  with  violence,  the  Trots  have  amassed 
support  by  concentrating  on  non-violent  op- 
position to  Vietnam. 

But  adopting  this  tactic  does  not  mean 
they  have  abandoned  their  dream  of  a  revo- 
lutionary takeover.  Rather,  the  war  opens  a 
magnificent  new  avenue  to  an  old  goal.  "The 
antiwar  movement  .  .  .  can,  through  militant 
mass  antiwar  actions,  contribute  Immeasur- 
ably— as  It  already  has — to  educating  people 
about  the  true  role  and  nature  of  the  capital- 
ist parties  and  the  capitalist  system."  writes 
Nelson  Blackstock  of  the  Young  SoclaUst 
Alliance. 

Furthermore,  unlike  Muskle  and  other 
well-meaning  liberals,  the  Trotskylsts  run- 
ning Saturday's  demonstration  want  more 
than  Just  peace  In  Vietnam.  Their  literature 
describes  the  Communist  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam as  "The  Vietnamese  Revolution"  and 
heaps  praise  on  It. 

Growing  antiwar  passion  has  shielded  these 
realities  from  the  liberals.  Well-organized 
and  purposeful,  the  Trotskylsts  take  the 
trouble  to  plan  nationwide  demonstrations, 
and  liberals  such  as  Muskle  feel  compelled  to 
cooperate.  The  result  is  what  would  have 
been  unimaginable  a  few  short  years  ago: 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  march- 
ing In  their  capital  under  Trotskylst  com- 
mand. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  VIETNAM 


April  20,  1971 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIROINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tmsday.  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  19  con- 
tains an  excellent  editorial  on  the  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  the  experience 
of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 

It  points  to  the  American  support  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Diem  government 
as  a  crucial  decision  in  Vietnam,  one 
which  is  rivaled  in  significance  only  by 
the  decision  in  1965  to  send  U.S.  ground 
troops. 

Prom  the  beginning,  I  have  said  that 
the  involvement  of  American  ground 
troops  in  Southeast  Asia  wsis  a  grave 
error  of  judgment.  The  editorial  makes 
that  point  and  also  shows  a  number  of 
other  mistakes  that  led  to  our  deep  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial,  "On  the  Lessons  of  Vietnam," 
be  printed  In  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On   thjc  Lessons  of  Vmtnam 

The  nation  will  be  a  long  time  sorting  out 
the  mistakes  that  led  It  to  such  grief  in  Viet- 
nam, but  It  Is  none  too  soon  to  start  any 


reassessment  that  may  help  avoid  similar 
mistakes  In  the  future.  Charles  W.  Yost  has 
recently  offered  a  list  of  eight  errors,  and  we 
think  It  well  worthwhile  to  discuss  several 
of  the  major  ones  he  lists  as  well  as  a  very 
major  one  he  omits. 

Mr.  Yost's  account  is  refreshing  because 
he  was  only  on  the  remote  fringes  of  Viet- 
nam policymaking  in  a  distinguished  career 
that  Included  a  term  as  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  One  reason  why  the  true 
lessons  of  Vietnam  will  emerge  only  slowly 
Is  the  "reassessments"  written  by  former  of- 
ficials Intent  on  proving  how  their  advice 
would  have  saved  the  day  If  It  had  been 
taken,  or  how  their  President  would  not  have 
done  It.  or  how  they  could  have  been  bo 
toUlly  misled  only  by  great  villains.  (One 
humorous  exercise  we  witnessed  was  a  bright 
young  former  foreign-policy  Intellectual 
tracing  the  problem  back  to  Sen.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy. How  satisfying! 

Anyway.  In  Mr.  Yost's  list  two  of  the  most 
Important  points  are  points  of  retrospect. 
One  error,  he  bellves.  was  thinking  that  Com- 
munist China  was  about  to  sponsor  "wars 
of  liberation"  to  conquer  all  Asia.  Another 
was  overestimating  the  potential  for  guerrlUa 
war  to  topple  developing  governments,  Ig- 
noring that  Vietnam  was  more  the  exception 
than  the  rule  because  of  deep  Communist 
penetration  during  and  after  World  War  n. 

Certainly  Vietnam  would  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent proposition  In  the  early  1960s  If  we 
had  known  that  China  was  about  to  tear 
Itself  apart  in  the  "great  ciiltural  revolution," 
or  that  guerrilla  efforts  even  by  such  as  Che 
Guevara  would  end  in  abject  failure. 

Still,  we  should  not  forget  that  in  the 
early  19608  those  things  were  not  at  all 
clear.  Indeed,  about  the  only  serious  oppo- 
sition to  Vietnam  in  those  days  came  from 
men  like  Walter  Llppmann  and  Hans  Mor- 
genthau,  who  proceeded  from  precl8"ly  the 
opposite  premise — that  Chinese  control  of 
this  area  was  Inevitable  and  Irresistible. 

Also,  there  is  a  real  question  whether  to- 
days retrospect  is  Itself  a  product  of  the 
Vietnam  war's  buying  time  for  other  nations 
In  the  area.  Would  Indonesia  really  have  gone 
the  direction  It  did  If  Saigon  had  fallen 
and  communism  had  seemed  the  wave  of 
the  future? 

Two  more  of  Mr.  Yost's  pdnta  seem  to  us 
highly  salient.  One  fault  was  an  exaggerated 
faith  in  "counter-Insurgency."  Another,  he 
says,  was  supporting  anti-Communist  gov- 
ernments without  Insisting  "effectively"  that 
they  reform  themselves  to  broaden  their 
popular  base.  We  think  him  absolutely  right 
on  the  first  and  absolutely  wrong  on  the  sec- 
ond, and  between  the  two  quite  Illuminat- 
ing on  the  kind  of  thinking  that  led  to  the 
error  he  omits. 

Mr.  Yost  sees  that  Americans  cannot 
be  effective  with  mUltary  tactics  to  subdue 
Asian  guerrillas,  but  he  clings  to  the  belief 
they  can  be  effective  in  designing  pollUcal 
reforms  to  win  the  loyalty  of  Asian  peasants. 
Actually,  one  of  the  clearest  lessons  of 
Vietnam  has  been  that  the  "hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people"  will  go  to  whichever 
side  provides  effective  local  military  security. 
Asians  long  ago  saw  this  simple  lesson,  but 
Americans  long  Ignored  It  in  looking  for  sMue 
magic  political  reform — don't  worry  whether 
the  peasant  Is  shot  or  starves,  give  him 
freedotn  of  speech  and  a  vote  and  he  will 
fight  the  Communists. 

This  Is  precisely  the  kind  of  thinking  that 
led  President  Kennedy's  advisers  to  sanction 
the  coup  against  Diem,  which  Is  the  error 
Mr.  Yost  omits.  In  the  long  history  of  our 
Involvement,  this  decision  Is  rivaled  In  Im- 
portance only  by  the  1965  decision  to  send 
American  ground  units;  and  of  the  two  coup 
may  have  been  the  more  decisive  turnlng- 
p<^nt. 

The  coup  decision  remains  crucial  even  u 
one  lays  aelde  the  queetlon  of  whether  It 
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led  to  the  military  deterioration  so  marked 
during  1964.  Perhaps  the  charges  against 
Diem  were  all  true  and  the  country  would 
tiave  collapsed  even  without  a  coup,  though 
we  think  that  not  so  evident  as  popular  his- 
tory has  It.  The  military  question  aside,  the 
coup  was  highly  decisive  in  terms  of  the 
American  commitment. 

When  Washington  gave  the  final  go-ahead 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Indigenous  gov- 
ernment, It  assumed  a  responsibility  for  the 
eventual  outcome  many  times  greater  than 
It  held  the  morning  before.  If  we  were  not 
to  withdraw  without  doing  that,  how  could 
we  withdraw  any  time  soon  after  doing  it? 
What  American  President  could  in  effect  say 
to  other  nations.  If  you  Invite  our  support 
we  may  connive  In  the  overthrow  of  your 
antl-Communlst  leaders,  but  when  the  Com- 
munists then  threaten  we  will  throw  In  the 
towel  without  a  serious  effort. 

By  now  that  serious  effort  has  been  made, 
and  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  policy  has  been  to  Insure  that  If  Saigon 
does  fall  It  will  be  only  through  Its  own 
fault,  jiist  as  It  would  have  been  back  In 
1963.  By  now  the  error  of  the  coup  has  been 
eq>lated  at  gruesome  cost,  but  certainly 
DO  list  of  our  mistakes  should  overlook  It. 


THIS  IS  A  CHOICE  LAND 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF  FLOamA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  magazine,  I  read  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Sara  Roddis  Jones  en- 
titled "This  Is  a  Choice  Land." 

In  her  article,  Mrs.  Jones  points  out 
that  national  defense  is  more  than 
planes,  bombs,  and  guns.  It  is,  in  essence, 
the  will  and  determination  of  every  citi- 
zen to  support  their  Nation,  to  uphold 
and  strengthen  its  laws,  and  to  encourage 
responsible  government. 

At  this  time,  the  national  society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
are  holding  their  80th  Continental  Con- 
gress in  Washington.  I  certainly  con- 
gratulate the  DAR's  for  their  long  and 
honorable  history  of  patriotism  and  de- 
votion to  our  country. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Jones'  fine  article  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

This  Is  a  Choicx  Land 
(By  Sara  Roddis  Jones) 

America  Is  a  troubled  Nation  today.  Oiu 
people  are  weary  of  war.  Inflation  and  tur- 
moil. In  this  atmosphere,  we  are  In  danger 
of  falling  easy  prey  to  the  revolutionaries  In 
our  midst,  forgetting  that  this  Is  a  choice 
land  and  that  we,  as  a  people,  have  been 
rarely  blessed.  The  greatest  disaster  which 
could  befall  this  land  would  be  our  failure 
to  accept  Joint  responsibility  for  defending 
knd  preserving  all  that  Is  great  and  good  in 
America. 

Host  of  tis  think  of  "national  defense"  In 
twins  of  a  strong  military  posture  capable  of 
defending  the  Nation  against  aU  enemies. 
However,  "naUonal   defense "   has  a   deeper 
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meaning.  It  Is  a  thing  of  the  qjlrlt  as  well 
as  of  the  military. 

We  could  have  all  the  planes  and  ships, 
bombs  and  guns  that  we  need,  but  U  wa 
fall  to  understand  the  full  measure  of  our 
responsibility  as  individual  citizens,  cv  If  we 
grow  weary  of  our  responsibilities,  then  all 
that  we  hold  dear  may  slip  through  our 
fingers  through  our  own  apathy  and  inertia. 
If  we  lack  the  will  to  be  free,  if  we  lack  a 
willingness  to  defend  our  freedom  at  home 
and  abroad,  our  military  strength  will  avail 
us  little.  America  can  be  destroyed  from 
within  as  well  as  by  A-bombs.  The  revolu- 
tionary forces  at  work  within  our  borders 
are  as  much  a  threat  to  our  survival  as  a  free 
Nation  as  all  the  bombs  the  Soviet  Union 
can  muster.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Soviet 
Union  expects  us  to  fall  like  an  overripe  fr\ilt 
Into  Its  lap. 

In  a  few  short  years  America  expects  to 
have  a  momentous  birthday,  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  President's  Bicentennial 
Commission  Is  already  drawing  up  grandiose 
plans  to  celebrate  this  great  event  from 
coast  to  coast.  Each  of  the  States  has  been 
Invited  to  pick  out  a  week  of  1976  during 
which  time  that  State  would  be  the  focus  of 
national  attention  as  It  commemorates  Its 
own  history  In  Its  own  distinctive  way. 

All  of  this  celebration  will  be  but  tinkling 
brass  and  cymbals  If,  In  the  meantime,  we 
have  faUed  to  revive  the  Ideals  of  the  Repub- 
lic. If  we  are  also  to  celebrate  1976  as  an 
anniversary  of  freedom,  now  Is  the  time  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual and  constitutional  values  on  which  our 
freedoms  are  based.  These  are  the  endiu-lng 
values  which  must  be  defended  at  all  costs. 
The  greatest  gift  we  can  pass  on  to  suc- 
ceeding generations  vtrlll  not  be  material 
goods  or  scientific  advancement;  it  will  be 
the  gift  of  a  cherished  heritage  of  freedom, 
carefully  nourished,  preserved  and  protected. 

At  this  moment  In  history,  our  Country 
Is  beset  by  war,  infiation,  crime,  campus  up- 
risings and  a  general  decline  of  morals. 
Bombings  grow  more  frequent  and  violence 
walks  our  streets. 

What  has  happened  to  America?  Can  we 
permit  a  small  band  of  revolutionaries  to 
disrupt  our  colleges  and  universities,  to  bomb 
Government  research  centers,  kill  innocent 
people  and  ruin  the  careers  of  devoted  sci- 
entists? 

What  kind  of  a  Country  do  we  live  in 
when  the  flouting  of  law  has  become  a  na- 
tional pastime,  where  a  policeman  Is  called  a 
"pig"  and  becomes  an  object  of  derision  and 
attack  by  an  untutored,  undisciplined  and 
unprincipled  rabble? 

Are  we  now  to  sit  idly  by  and  allow  the 
enemies  within  our  gates  to  destroy  con- 
stitutional government,  make  a  mockery  of 
Justice,  Insure  domestic  anarchy,  disregard 
the  general  welfare  and  repress  the  general 
liberty?  Of  course  not  I  The  answer  should 
be  a  thousand  times  "No." 

The  violence  that  besets  us  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  freedom  is  threatened 
on  another  front — by  inflation.  The  lesson 
of  history  Is  that  without  financial  solvency, 
freedom  cannot  long  end\ire.  Nevertheless, 
for  25  years  we  have  scattered  our  substance 
In  every  corner  of  the  world,  and  permitted 
unbalanced  budgets  at  home.  Our  national 
debt  Is  greater  than  the  combined  debts  of 
every  nation  on  earth  but  we  continue  our 
profilgate  spending  without  thought  for 
the  future.  We  are  teetering  on  the  edge  of 
bankruptcy. 

Not  long  ago.  Congressman  Otto  Passman 
pointed  out: 

"Our  gold  holdings  have  been  reduced 
from  •22.8  billion  to  $10.3  bUllon.  Short-term 
dollar  claims  against  the  United  States  have 
increased  from  $8.6  billion  to  $42  bllUon.  If 
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we  should  be  called  on  to  meet  these  shMt- 
term  demands,  we  coiild  not  meet  the  de- 
mand." 

Moreover,  the  Eurc^>ean  central  banks  are 
growing  Impatient  over  United  States  failure 
to  put  ;ts  financial  hovise  in  order.  As  long 
ago  as  1962,  a  distinguished  economist 
warned  that  these  same  European  central 
banks,  if  they  wanted  to,  could  bring  the 
dollar  down  to  virtual  worthleesness.  Mean- 
while, foreign  aid  and  deficit  spending  at 
home  go  on,  and  on  and  on. 

Our  financial  situation  is  reflected  In  the 
fact  that  our  currency  is  no  longer  redeem- 
able In  either  gold  or  silver.  Even  our  coins 
have  no  intrinsic  value.  Throughout  history, 
gold  and  silver  have  been  the  refuge  of  the 
people  against  the  profligate  spending  of 
their  government,  but  the  American  people 
have  no  such  protection.  Only  foreigners  can 
demand  gold  for  the  dollar.  We  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  European  central  banks  and 
our  own  Oovenmient  planners.  Is  this  free- 
dom? 

The  American  people  have  not  understood 
the  slgnlflcance  of  our  irredeemable  cur- 
rency. Much  less  have  they  understood  that  a 
managed  and  Irredeemable  currency  Is  a 
necessary  weapon  of  socialism.  This  fact  can- 
not be  stated  too  often.  The  sequence  of 
socialism  in  all  history  has  been,  1)  gifts  to 
the  people  from  taxes  and  printed  money,  2) 
reduction  of  the  purchasing  power  of  money, 
and  finally,  3)  reduction  in  the  freedom  of 
the  people.  There  Is  no  surer  way  to  destroy 
freedom  than  to  debauch  the  currency. 

Thus,  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  Inflation  must  be  reversed  If  we  are  to 
survive  as  a  free  people.  Pressure  groups  of 
our  people  at  home — and  foreigners  around 
the  world — must  stop  Irresponsible  raids  coi 
the  treasury  of  the  central  Government  In 
Washington.  This  Is  not  too  much  to  ask 
for  the  preservation  of  a  great  Nation  and 
the  free  world.  It  Is  really  asking  for  re- 
sp>onslble  citizenship,  good  government  and 
fiscal  sotmdness.  And  I  might  add  here  that 
a  guaranteed  annual  Income  will  contribute 
to  neither  responsible  citizenship  nor  fiscal 
soundness. 

These  are  elements  which  are  required  tf 
freedom  is  to  be  preserved.  Unfortunately, 
freedom  cannot  be  passed  on  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  like  some  fine  work  of 
art  or  rare  piece  of  sliver.  Each  generation 
must  earn  freedom,  If  It  is  to  deserve  It. 

Here  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
have  the  faith,  the  courage,  the  necessary 
self-dlsclpllne,  and  the  will  to  make  the  ef- 
fort to  preserve  our  Ood-glven  liberty.  Can 
we  match  the  zeal  of  the  revolutionaries  and 
the  communists  who  are  bent  on  our  destruc- 
tion? These  questions  fu-e  not  asked  idly  for 
"a  society  that  does  not  defend  itself  la 
bound  to  destroy  itself."  To  yield  to  mob  rule 
or  to  (termlt  Inflation  to  flourish  can  only 
bring  the  downfall  of  government  of  the 
people. 

How  do  we  reverse  this  trend?  Where  do 
we  begin?  With  ourselves,  of  course.  Every 
American  must  accept  socne  responsibility  for 
the  fact  that  we  have  allowed  the  moral,  the 
financial  and  the  military  strength  of  this 
Nation  to  be  sapped.  Moreover,  we  have  failed 
to  enlist  the  help  of  idealistic  youth  in  our 
task  of  preserving  freedom. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  In  our  task,  we  must 
now  loc^  to  our  young  people  tor  help  In 
shoring  up  the  foundations  of  the  RepubUc, 
since  the  future  of  this  or  any  other  nation 
must  lie  in  the  hands  of  its  young  people. 
We  can  never  survive  unless  our  young  people 
understand  and  appreciate  the  American  sys- 
tem which  has  given  more  freedom  and  more 
of  the  good  things  In  life  than  any  other 
system  In  the  world.  We  cannot  survive  as  a 
free  nation  unless  our  young  people  have  a 
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dedication  that  exceeds  the  dedication  of  the 
enemy.  Character  must  become  important 
m  this  Country  again.  The  essentials  of 
honesty,  self-respect,  loyalty,  suppMl;  iof  law 
and  order,  MUST  be  taught  the  younger  gen- 
eration— and  here  Ls  where  we  have  tailed 
them  most  dlsmcOly. 

Our  sons  and  daughters  come  home  from 
college  challenging  the  moral  and  splisitual 
and  constitutional  values  which  brought  this 
Nation  to  the  pinnacle  of  greatness.  Parents 
have  reason  to  wonder  whether  their  children 
are  coming  home  from  hotbeds  of  anarchy 
rather  than  groves  of  learning.  Meanwhile,  an 
extremely  vocal  minority  among  the  young 
people  Is  already  alienated  from  what '  they 
choose  to  call  the  "establishment."  Aiid  Is 
It  any  wonder  when  such  well  publicized 
speakers  as  Jerry  Rubin,  Abble  Hoffmai^  and 
David  Delllnger  are  permitted  and  paid  to 
give  campus  audiences  profane  assur^ces 
that  the  United  States  must  and  will  be  com- 
pletely destroyed?  These  men  have  nothing 
to  offer  the  youth  of  America  but  tht  de- 
struction of  the  edifice  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty, but  their  speeches  are  all  too  ofteb  ac- 
corded a  standing  ovation  by  campus  au- 
diences. ] 

The  communists  have  understood — If  we 
have  not — that  If  the  thinking  of  a  4ngle 
generation  can  be  changed.  America!  can 
lUtlmately  be  taken  over  without  flriiig  a 
shot.  For  more  than  20  years  our  children 
have  been  their  prime  target  and  the  wonder 
is  that  so  many  have  come  through!  un- 
scathed by  the  continuing  attack  upon  our 
Institutions  and  way  of  life.  I 

It  is.  therefore,  urgent  that  these  still  un- 
affected young  people  be  enlisted  now.j  And 
this  is  why.  I 

Former  special  assistant  to  President 
Nixon,  Roger  A.  Freeman,  has  reported]  that 
diirlng  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  eaify  in 
1970  he  personally  heard  Soviet  oficlals 
boast  openly  and  boldly  of  our  Impeiidlng 
destruction.  His  report  stated:  I 

"Soviet  officials  were  quite  frank  in  say- 
ing that  they  expect  American  foreign  policy 
to  be  influenced  and  largely  governed  by 
domestic  events,  including  mob  violence  on 
our  campuses.  The  Soviets  expect  that  [they 
can  sit  back  and  wait  until  we  give  in.  fThey 
are,  "I  believe,  mistaken,"  said  Mr.  Pree- 
man.  "but  I  am  not  surprised  that  theT  feel 
this  way."  | 

It  Is  this  Nation's  tragedy  that  we  have 
continuously  underestimated  communism. 
We  have  refused  to  equate  It  with  the  creep- 
ing socialism  which  is  gnawing  at  the  vitals 
of  our  Country.  For  16  years  the  Attfirney 
Oeneral's  office  has  failed  to  provide  ^  list 
of  subversive  organizations.  Technially, 
there  have  been  no  new  communist  7onts 
in  the  past  15  years.  Meanwhile,  the  Icom- 
munlsts  have  flourished  and  grown  bolder. 

During  this  same  period,  the  so-oalled 
liberals  have  pooh-poohed  the  threat  of ]com- 
munlsm  and  have  been  quick  to  rals^  the 
spectre  of  McCarthylam  and  witch  hunt«.  The 
result  Is  that  our  free  society  finds  It  dlffl- 
CTilt  to  defend  Itself  against  the  inflamma- 
t<x7  and  anarchistic  nihilism  abroad  Itx  the 
land.  ' 

On  the  International  scale,  we  have  been 
no  less  blind.  We  have  failed  to  understand 
that  communism  seeks  by  every  mea^  to 
prevent  peace  between  nations  and  to  fo- 
ment new  causes  of  conflict,  the  watcl^word 
being  to  transform  every  new  war  Into  4  civil 
war.  I 

We  look  at  communism,  but  we  do  n|>t  see 
It  olearly  as  a  continuing  threat  to  all  that 
we  hold  dear.  Perhaps  our  moat  tragic 
blunder  has  been  our  surrender  of  oui^  once 
overwhelming  strategic  superiority.  A^  the 
close  of  World  War  n,  we  had  a  lOO-l  lead 
over  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  years  that  have 
followed,  our  strategic  forces  and  military 
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strength  acted  as  the  greatest  single  deter- 
rent to  a  full-scale  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Can  we  still  say  that  today? 

In  our  quest  for  an  Illusory  peace  we  have 
allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to  achieve  nuclear 
parity  with  the  United  States  and  have 
simultaneously  pursued  a  policy  of  unilateral 
disarmament.  Hear  the  recent  words  of 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson :  "The  total  mega- 
tonnage  the  Soviets  can  deliver  against 
United  States  targets  is  several  times  our 
own."  During  the  height  of  the  debate  on 
ABM — as  the  antlballlstlc  missile  system  Is 
called — he  also  stated  that  It  would  be  "dan- 
gerously foolish"  for  the  Senate  to  kill  fur- 
ther expansion  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system. 

To  be  sure,  the  United  States  Is  bending 
every  effort  to  slow  dovra  the  arms  race. 
However,  we  have  no  assurance  that  this  can 
be  done — with  or  without  a  treaty  with  the 
ever-perfidious  Soviet  Union.  Without  such 
a  slowdown,  America's  strategic  position 
could  suffer  dramatically  in  the  next  three 
years.  The  August  17,  1970  issue  of  U.S.  News 
A  World  Report  warned  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  building,  the  Russians  will  move  far 
ahead  in  land-based  missiles,  pull  at  least 
equal  in  sea-based  missiles,  and  the  United 
States  bomber  force  will  decline.  In  short, 
warning  was  given  that  the  strategic  lead 
could  shift  sharply  to  the  side  of  the  Soviets. 
Should  this  occur,  our  great  Nation  would 
find  itself  subject  to  nuclear  blackmail. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  our  only  danger. 
In  July  1970,  Prank  J.  Johnson  wrote  a 
somber  epitaph  to  the  declining  greatness  of 
this  Country.  Mr.  Johnson  Is  the  foreign 
editor  of  the  American  Security  Council's 
Washington  Report.  These  were  his  words: 
"The  tide  of  history  has  begun  to  run  against 
us,  and  the  day  of  our  world  pre-eminence  is 
over." 

Here  let  It  be  said  that  America  never 
sought  world  pre-eminence.  It  was  thrust 
upon  us.  But  we  gloried  in  our  freedom  and 
triumphantly  overcame  every  adversity  until, 
in  1945.  we  emerged  from  the  scourge  of  war 
as  Incomparably  the  world's  greatest  power. 

"But  today,"  wrote  Mr.  Johnson,  "the 
strength  of  character  and  will  which  once 
maintained  otur  legions  in  their  awesome 
strength  and  fueled  them  with  purpose  flow- 
ing from  conviction  la  fast  ebbing.  .  .  . 
America  is  now  a  Nation  in  deep  crisis  and 
tragically  divided. 

"The  internal  convulsions  which  beset 
Rome  in  the  first  century  B.C.  did  so  with 
her  external  frontiers  at  least  secure  so  that 
she  could  afford  the  luxury  of  domestic 
strife  and  still  survive.  We  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate. Our  Time  of  Troubles  has  come  upon 
us  in  the  midst  of,  and  In  part  because  of,  a 
titanic  world  conflict  for  the  political  destiny 
of  all  mankind.  A  large  segment  of  our 
population  seems  entirely  to  have  lost  sight 
of  what  is  at  stake.  We  are  turning  inward 
and  contending  against  each  other,  either 
unmindful  of  or  uncaring  about  the  holo- 
caust which  our  withdrawal  from  power  and 
responsibility  will  unleash  upon  the  world 
and  upon  ourselves. 

"It  Is  a  matter  of  will,  and  we  no  longer 
have  it,"  he  concluded. 

Shall  we  meekly  accept  this  Judgment? 
Shall  we  bow  before  the  twin  threats  of 
Soviet  military  might  and  Internal  subver- 
sion? Are  we  approaching  the  point  In  his- 
tory where  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
slogan:  Better  Red  than  dead?  Almighty 
God,  forbid  it 

Perhaps  we  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  Oulliver  wasn't  felled  by  the  Llllputians 
all  at  once.  He  was  tied  down  bit  by  bit.  and 
so  it  Is  with  us  as  insidious  conununlst  prop- 
aganda divides  and  weakens  us.  Isn't  It  time 
that  we  woke  up  to  our  peril?  Isn't  It  time 
that  we  recognize  communism  for  what  it  is 
and  understand  that  It  pollutes  the  atmo- 
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sphere  of  freedom  with  its  venomous  attacks 
upon  all  that  we  hold  dear — our  Flag,  our 
Country,  our  churches,  our  homes,  our  insti- 
tutions and  our  traditions? 

We  should  have  understood  this  long  ago. 
In  1947,  J.  Edgrar  Hoover  warned  that  the 
conununlst  goal  Is  unchanged.  It  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  power  of  religion  and  the 
establislunent  of  a  godless,  atheistic  society. 
He  added,  "Only  their  propaganda  line  has 
undergone  alteration.  Now  they,  the  meet  re- 
actionary advocates  of  tyranny  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and  best  described  as  'Red  Fas- 
cists.' advertise  themselvee  as  champions  of 
liberty.  They  claim  to  stand  for  equal  rights. 
for  better  working  conditions,  for  the 
abatement  of  poverty,  for  the  equitable  divi- 
sion of  the  products  of  industry  and 
for  the  rights  of  racial  groups  and  politi- 
cal minorities.  But  these  are  IdecUistlc  objec- 
tives for  which  all  God-fearing  people  stand. 
The  communists  use  them  as  a  covw  to  con- 
ceal their  real  alms  of  undermining 
democracy." 

In  1955.  Mr.  Hoover  was  already  mourning 
the  inroads  that  communist  propaganda  had 
made  in  Influencing  law-abiding  American 
citizens.  Now  we  are  In  the  seventies.  A  re- 
cent editorial  reminds  us:  "Here  we  stand, 
the  strongest,  freest,  most  compassionate 
and  humane  Nation  on  earth;  yet  from  all 
sides  we  daily  bear  Intemperate  assaults  on 
our  way  of  life,  our  cherished  values,  our  In- 
spired traditions,  and  our  national  charac- 
ter. And  millions  of  us  in  the  'silent  major- 
ity' tolerate  these  assaults. 

"For  more  than  10  years  a  hodgepodge  of 
downgraders  of  America  has  tried  to  per- 
suade us  that  everything  we  believe  in, 
everything  we  have  done  in  the  past,  and 
everything  we  plan  to  do  in  the  future  is 
wrong.  Their  violent  actions  on  college 
campuses,  their  desecration  of  public  build- 
ings, their  despoliations  In  our  cities — most- 
ly unhindered  and  imchecked — are  paraded 
before  us  in  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
on  TV  as  though  these  people  were  the  har- 
bingers of  some  glorioxis  future  instead  of 
destroyers  of  both  necessary  public  institu- 
tions and  private  property.  .  .  . 

"We  are  told  we  should  feel  guilty  for 
helping  our  allies  In  Korea  and  Vietnam 
maintain  their  independence  from  commu- 
nism. We  may  have  made  mistakes  In  the 
way  we  have  conducted  these  wars;  but  as- 
suredly we  should  not  feel  guilty  for  hon- 
oring our  promises,  for  helping  others  to 
resist  aggression,  and  for  flgbting — with  no 
hope  of  material  reward  and  at  great  sacri- 
fice— for  the  right  of  these  people  to  live  in 
peace  and  freedom." 

So.  what  is  the  matter  with  us?  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  United  States  of  America? 
Nothing  is  the  matter  with  us  that  a  renewed 
faith  in  Almighty  Ood  and  in  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours  co\ild  not  undo.  Nothing  Is  the 
matter  with  us  that  cannot  be  cured  and 
corrected  If  the  "silent  majority"  will  throw 
off  its  apathy,  speak  out,  stand  up  and  be 
counted  In  defense  of  all  that  is  great  and 
good  in  America.  We  need  not  one,  but 
thousands  of  Paul  Reveres  to  "proclaim  lib- 
erty throughout  the  land"  and  to  remind  the 
people  that  the  perpetuation  of  freedom  is 
our  resijonslbiuty — Now. 

Today,  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  that  is  no 
less  fateful  than  the  Revolution  of  1776.  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  but 
rather  of  the  battle  for  the  minds  of  men.  It 
Is  a  battle  against  the  dialectical  materialism 
of  atheistic  communism.  It  Is  a  battle  for  our 
God-given  liberty.  History  wlU  not  hold  us 
guiltless  if  we  lose  this  war.  America  has 
always  been  the  bastion  of  freedom.  If  the 
lights  of  freedom  ever  go  out  in  this  Coun- 
try, they  will  go  out  all  over  the  world.  There 
wUl  be  no  one  to  help  us.  If  we  do  not  act 
now  to  preserve  the  American  heritage  of 
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freedom,  tomorrow's  children  wUl  have  nei- 
ther freedom  nor  the  opportunity  to  protect 

Our  generation  is  charged  with  the  most 
awesome  reeponslbllity  in  history — the  trus- 
teeship of  freedom.  While  we  stand  stroixg 
and  firm  all  the  world  can  hope  for  ultimate 
delivery  from  tyranny.  So  let  us  take  action — 
m  politics,  in  our  schools,  in  our  newspa- 
pers  yes,  even  in  our  churches,  or  wherever 

the  need  is  felt.  Let  us  also  put  on  the  armor 
of  faith.  Let  us.  as  our  forebears  have  done 
before  us.  put  our  trust  In  Divine  Providence 
and  resolve  to  win  the  battle  for  freedom.  It 
Is  a  continuing  fight  and  one  in  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  grow  weary.  And  as  we  gird 
for  action.  It  may  help  us  to  remember  the 
promise  and  warning  contained  in  the  Book 
(A  Mormon: 

"Behold,  this  is  a  choice  land.  And  what- 
soever people  shall  possess  it  shall  be  free 
from  bondage  and  from  captivity  and  from 
every  nation  under  Heaven,  if  they  will  but 
serve  the  God  of  the  Land." 
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THE  PROPOSED  ALASKA  PIPELINE 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 


TWO  SEABEES  ADD  NEW  SKILL 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fine  contributions  our 
service  personnel  make  to  their  adopted 
communities.  We,  in  Rhode  Island,  are 
especially  proud  of  the  work  of  the  Sea- 
bees,  both  collectively  and  as  individuals. 
Many  of  these  men  go  out  of  their  way 
to  participate  in  community  activities 
such  as  Boy  Scouts  and  Big  Brothers. 
The  newspaper  article  that  follows  is  a 
pertinent  example  of  this  social  commit- 
ment. I  am  proud  to  draw  it  to  your  at- 
tention: 

Tkach  Grade  School  on  Ltjnch  Hour:  Two 
Seabkes  Add  Nrw  Skill 

Two  days  a  week,  two  Seabees  travel  to 
East  Greenwich  schools  on  their  lunch  hours. 

Waiting  for  them  are  grade-school  pupils 
who  are  having  trouble  with  certain  school 
subjects. 

Under  a  special  arrangement  with  Volun- 
teers in  Action  in  the  town.  Seabees  volun- 
teer their  time  to  work  with  pupils  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis. 

They  dont  have  to  have  any  prior  training. 
But  even  by  flashing  arithmetic  cards,  or 
pointing  out  difficult  words,  the  volunteers 
help  to  make  school  a  little  more  rewarding 
and  Interesting  for  the  youngsters. 

At  the  Eldredge  School.  John  S.  Sullivan, 
who  is  a  constructional  electrician  second 
class  at  DavlsvlUe,  meets  with  two  boys  for 
a  half -hour  each. 

"I  noticed  a  buUetln,"  he  said,  and  volun- 
teered to  help.  "The  Idea  appealed  to  me." 

Yeoman  Second  Class  Robert  M.  Mock  goes 
to  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  School  twice  a  week  to 
assist  pupils  with  reading  or  arithmetic  diffi- 
culties. 

On  one  particular  afternoon.  Sullivan 
worked  with  David  Wild,  a  seven-year-old 
son  of  a  Navy  family.  His  problem  was  read- 
ing. A  half  hovir  later  he  met  with  Robert 
DeRensis,  7.  of  East  Greenwich,  who  Is 
having  trouble  v?lth  arithmetic. 

"Tou  can  do  It  If  you  want  to,"  Sullivan 
■aid  to  Robert,  as  he  kept  flashing  addition 
cards.  "I  want  to,"  the  youngster  replied. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
important  problems  facing  us  and  de- 
manding solution  is  that  of  the  North 
Slope  oil  strike  in  Alaska  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proposed  Alaska  pipeline. 

I  claim  no  expertise  on  this  matter 
but  as  a  conservationist  I  am  seriously 
concerned  that  whatever  is  done  be  done 
with  preservation  of  the  values  of  the 
largely  unspoiled  Alaskan  wilderness  very 
much  in  mind,  and  with  every  strict  pre- 
caution taken  to  that  end.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  convinced  that,  ultimately,  we 
must  and  will  have  the  oil.  This  has  to 
be  true,  as  a  matter  of  economic  and 
world  political  reality;  and,  in  addition, 
the  romance,  the  risk,  and  the  adventure 
of  private  enterprise  will  force  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  vast  exploration  upon 
the  minds  of  men — no  less  than  will  the 
prospect  of  great  financial  profit.  The 
question,  then,  it  seems  to  me  is  probably 
not  whether  the  pipeline  will  be  built, 
but  rather,  when,  how,  and  imder  what 
careful  and  intelligent  safeguards  it  will 
be  done. 

In  this  connection  I  am  impressed  with 
the  following  thoughtful  excerpt  from 
the  book  "Wilderness  and  Plenty"  by  Dr. 
Prank  Eraser  Darling,  vice  president  of 
the  Conservation  Foundation,  which  was 
recently  reprinted  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune: 

That  Alaska  Pipeline 

(By  Frank  Fraser  Darling) 
(Note. — With  the  permission  of  Houghton 
MlflUn  Company,  we  print  below  an  excerpt 
from  "Wilderness  and  Plenty,"  by  Prank 
Fraser  Darling.  The  text  of  this  short  book 
was  originally  written  for  a  series  of  lectures 
for  the  British  Broadcasting  Company.  Dr. 
Darling  is  now  vice  president  of  the  Conser- 
vation Foundation  In  Washington.  D.C.) 

I  WM  recently  In  Alaska,  attending  the 
public  hearings  on  the  projected  building  of 
an  800-mlle  pipeline  from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
to  Valdez  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Nearly  20 
years  ago  I  traveled  Arctic  Alaska  pretty 
thoroughly  when  the  Office  of  NaivaJ  Reeearcsh 
was  exploring  for  oil  west  of  this  new  great 
strike  at  Prudhoe  Bay.  The  passage  of  cater- 
pillar trains  across  the  tundra,  the  dumps 
of  oil  drums,  the  filth  of  camps  on  perma- 
frost were  not  very  pretty.  .  .  .  Now  the  ac- 
tivity Is  terrific. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  of  Arctic 
tundra  will  no  longer  rear  phalarc^es.  sand- 
pipers, lemmings  and  snowy  owls,  but  are 
being  reinforced  to  take  drUling  rigs,  make 
permanent  campsites  and  so  on.  Many  more 
cat  trains  are  going  on  what  will  be  a  per- 
manent road  one  day,  and  there  are  about  a 
thousand  flights  a  day  to  the  north  slope  ot 
the  sublime  Brooks  Range. 

OIL  DEVELOPMENT  CERTAIN 

Here  is  going  to  be  Impact  In  a  Mg  way. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  live  in  our  era 
and  that  oil  is  going  to  come  out.  The  world 
does  not  need  that  oil  right  now,  but  the 
world  political  factor  which  is  also  so  potent 
an  ecological  factor  makes  It  expedient  that 
the  rigs  get  going,  the  pipeline  be  built,  and 
the  1.000-foot  tankers  get  moving  thru  the 
Northwest  Passage,  even  tho  Canada  is  both- 
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ered  about  possible  accidents  In  those  narrow 
seas.  Oil  of  the  Middle  East  is  subject  to  the 
political  vagaries  of  impulsive,  compulsive 
peoples  who  can  upset  the  world  situation  at 
any  moment  they  choose.  Diplomacy  and  du- 
plicity are  not  far  apart  where  oil  Is  in  de- 
bate. The  Alaskan  strike  gives  the  chance  of 
more  stability,  so  it  must  be  developed.  It 
could  indeed  be  a  factor  in  world  peace.  But 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  a  large  and 
biologically  Important  area  of  Arctic  wilder- 
ness? 

It  Is  no  good  looking  back  over  our  shoul- 
der. We  simply  cannot  stop  oil  development, 
but  we  can  do  ouir  utmost  to  canalize  it  and 
prune  wasteful  movement  and  development 
over  the  fragile  habitat  of  the  tundra. 

TIU  recenUy  the  state  of  Alaska  was  poor. 
Now  it  Is  potentlaUy  rich  and  is  desperately 
eager  to  get  its  fingers  onto  the  contracts 
and  subcontracts,  the  land  speculation  and 
all  the  rest.  The  state  wants  to  get  the  land 
for  Itself  from  the  federal  goverimient  for 
the  whole  800-mlle  length  of  the  pipeline. 
There  are  lots  of  eager  quick-buck  men  In 
Alaska.  But  there  Is  also  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  people  dedicated  to  the  conser- 
vation of  the  Alaskan  environment.  There 
are  686.000  square  miles  and  only  a  quarter 
of  a  million  people,  over  20  per  cent  of  them 
natives.  The  far-seeing  minority,  extremely 
well  Informed  and  enjoying  a  high  scientific 
prestige,  have  forced  the  federal  government 
to  hold  these  public  hearings. 

It  is  certain  that  the  pipeline  wUl  come, 
but  the  group  calling  for  postponement  and 
much  better  survey  and  research  than  has 
been  applied  so  far  point  out  that  the  route 
passes  thru  a  series  of  changee  in  permafrost 
conditions  and  it  crosses  an  active  earth- 
qusJte  region. 

EXPERIENCE  TEACHES  CAUTION 

Each  mUe  of  pipeline  will  contain  half  a 
million  gallons  of  hot  oU.  What  Is  the  risk 
of  fractures?  Breakdown  could  make  the 
Torrey  Canyon  a  drop  In  the  ocean  by  com- 
parison. The  oil  in  the  pipeline  will  be  hot. 
How  far  will  It  affect  the  Immediate  ground 
climate  of  the  pipeline?  How  good  will  the 
Insulation  be?  Melting  of  permafrost  could 
cause  a  good  deal  of  erosion  and  landslidlng, 
as  well  as  fracture. .  .  . 

The  United  States  has  had  the  salutary 
lesson  of  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  disaster  to 
make  us  be  more  careful  In  Alaska.  The 
geological  formations  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  are  unstable  and  the  Depco-tment  of 
Interior  was  advised  against  allowing  drilling 
In  those  waters.  But  the  prize  was  so  great 
that  the  advisers  were  overruled.  Now  the 
problem  la  to  seal  the  disturbed  strata 
against  further  seepage.  The  costs  of  this 
mistake  In  poUcy  and  failure  in  technology 
are  going  to  be  Immense.  One  good  thing  to 
have  come  from  this  disaster  Is  the  extra 
caution  the  present  administration  is  taking. 


MHD— A  BUILDrNa  BLOCK  FOR  AIR 
AND  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion is  dangerously  close  to  becoming  a 
second-class  power  in  the  crucial  field  of 
electric  energy.  Government  and  indus- 
try have  been,  for  much  too  long,  playing 
a  waiting  game,  each  inviting  the  other  to 
step  out  first  into  the  programs  that  will 
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eventually  provide  more  power  with  U  ss 
pollution,  or  programs  which  will.  In  tee 
Interim,  modify  power  use  by  supply  aild 
environmental  considerations. 

I  refer  here  to  the  neglect  of  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  of  power  generf 
tlon  from  fossil  fuels  and  partlcula 
MHD — magnetohydrodynamlcs.  Some  bf 
us  have  tried  for  several  years  to  ell- 
courage  both  industry  and  Government 
to  Invest  more  in  MHD  research. 

I  recently  urged  the  Department  of  tljie 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
to  Increase  study  funds  for  the  OfBce  of 
Coal  Research  In  this  regard,  because  the 
suggested  1972  budget  seemingly  does  not 
Indicate  the  comprehension  of  intem|i- 
tional  implications,  security  implicatioas, 
and  environmental  implications  of  fail- 
ure to  move  ahead  speedily  with  tjie 
energy  technology  which  can  produce 
power  from  fossil  fuels  much  more  efj- 
ciently  and  with  much  less  pollution  th^n 
at  present. 

A  thoughtful  and  Informative  article 
on  MHD  power  generation,  entitled  '*A 
Building  Block  for  Air  and  Water  Polli- 
tlon  Control  Programs,"  written  by  EJ- 
vin  Quiring  and  William  E.  Trommers- 
hausen,  appeared  in  the  recent  first  1^- 
sue  of  the  Charies  Street  Journal,  sin 
undergraduate  magazine  at  Johns  Hott- 
klns  University.  I  compliment  the  edito  :^ 
of  the  Charles  Street  Journal  on  their  e:  :- 
cellent  first  Issue.  I  look  forward  to  rea<  1- 
Ing  subsequent  issues  of  this  fine  publici  i- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  on  MHD  be  print*  d 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor^, 
as  follows : 
MHD  PowEB  Oknbration:  A  BtnLDiNO  BlckIk 

roK   AiH    ANT)   Watkr   Pollution    Control 

Programs 

(By  Elvin  QiUring  and  William  E. 
Trommerahausen ) 

1.    INTRODUCTION 

In  the  early  1960*8  our  nation  accepted 
goal  of  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  by  197D. 
That  goal  was  accomplished  one  year  ahead 
of  schedule  and  "Mlaslon  Apollo"  will  hence- 
forth stand  ae  a  monument  to  dedicated  aitd 
cooperative  human  effort.  In  this  same  perl()d 
man  learned,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  th^t 
he  alao  Is  on  the  "endangered  speclea"  ll|t 
along  with  the  whooping  crane,  the  peregrin 
falcon,  the  cheetah  and  the  golden  eagp. 
The  present  world  population  of  3.6  bllUaln 
Is  committing  an  Irrational  act  of  depletli^g 
Ite  natural  resources  at  a  very  high  rate  aqd 
world  population  must  be  stablllaed  If  evon 
present  living  etandards  are  to  be  main- 
tained. Furthermore,  many  of  our  rivers 
have  become  "ecological  slums"  and  the  pol- 
luted air  over  our  centers  of  population  Is  a 
discredit  to  our  recognized  technlogy. 

Everywhere  people  Insist  on  an  Improvt- 
ment  In  their  standard  of  living.  This  meaos 
greatly  enlarged  energy  requirements.  Bas^d 
upon  o\ir  present  methods  of  developing 
energy.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  there  be  an  in- 
crease In  the  total  amount  of  air  and  thermal 
pollution  with  Increasing  energy  production. 
There  la,  however,  on  the  horizon,  an  energy 
conversion  process  called  Magnetohydro- 
dynamlcs or  "MHD,"  that  promises  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  energy  production 
thereby   decreasing   both    air   and    tbenuil 
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pollution.  The  failure  of  government  and 
Industry  to  boldly  support  this  new  tech- 
nology as  we  continue  to  decry  the  rape  of 
our  world  ecosystem  is  discussed  in  this  pa- 
per. Perhaps  some  ways  and  means  can  be 
found  to  establish  a  national  goal  of  effective 
poUutlon  control,  a  goal  such  as  was  set  for 
the  "mission  to  the  moon"  of  the  1960's. 
Certainly  MHD,  If  made  operational,  would 
provide  one  positive  step  toward  pyollutlon 
abatement. 

n.    THE    NATURE    OF    MHD 

The  origins  of  the  concept  in  MHD  genera- 
tion are  found  in  the  19th.  Century  studies 
of  the  great  British  experimenter  Michael 
Faraday,  who  predicted  that  the  armature  of 
an  electric  power  generator  could  be  an  elec- 
trically conductive  fluid  or  high-pressure 
gas.  Figure  1  shows  the  principle  of  MHD 
generation.  Thomas  Edison  is  generally 
credited  with  promoting  the  use  of  conven- 
tional rotating  armature  type  power  gen- 
erators and  patents  have  been  Issued  for  this 
type  of  generation  since  about  1910.  The 
substitution  of  a  gaseous  fluid  for  a  rotating 
armature  on  an  experimental  basis  did  not 
start  imtil  1940  and  it  was  not  until  the 
1950's  that  measurable  progress  was  made  in 
MHD  generation.  Several  experimental  MHD 
cycles  now  being  investigated  by  Avco  Everett 
Research  Laboratory  at  Everett,  Massachu- 
setts are  shown  In  Pi^re  2.  Avco  Is  one  of 
the  few  United  States  flrms  that  Is  currently 
continuing  active  research  in  this  field. 

Very  simply,  the  term  "magnetohydro- 
dynamlc"  describes  the  behavior  of  electri- 
cally charged  fluids  in  electric  or  magnetic 
fields.  Ionized  gases  (plasmas),  for  example, 
can  generate  considerable  electric  power  den- 
sity when  passed  rapidly  through  a  magnetic 
field.  ^ 

Most  MHD  generators  presently  being 
studied  work  along  these  lines : 

Fuel  and  air  ire  first  compressed,  and  then 
Introduced  continuously  to  a  combustion 
chamber,  where  they  are  burned.  The  result- 
ing hot  gas  expands  through  a  nozzle  into 
a  generator  channel  under  the  Influence  of 
a  transverse  magnetic  field.  The  generator 
channel  contains  electrodes  which  extract 
electrical  energy  from  the  plasma  as  a  direct 
current  voltage.  The  efficiency  of  the  process 
can  be  improved  by  "seeding"  the  plasma 
with  sodium  or  potassium  to  Increase  Its 
electrical  conductivity. 

m.    MHD  AND  rrs  relation  TO  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

The  efficiency  of  a  combined  MHD-conven- 
tlonal  thermal  generation  is  expected  to  be 
about  60%  as  compared  to  40%  for  presently 
used  fossil-fired  thermal  generation  and  30 
to  35%  for  present-day  nuclear  generation. 
This  means  that  a  conventional  thermal  gen- 
erating plant  wastes  50%  more  heat  per  unit 
of  electric  power  generation  than  is  expected 
from  MHD  generation.  About  85%  of  the 
waste  heat  from  the  present  conventional 
thermal  generation  Is  absorbed  by  cooling 
water.  The  effects  on  our  environment  of 
adding  heated  cooling  water  to  our  rivers 
and  lakes  are  currently  under  critical  re- 
view as  some  experts  predict  that  if  the 
present  trend  of  power  supply  expansion  con- 
tinues, by  the  year  2000  fully  one-third  of 
the  fresh  water  runoff  In  the  United  States 
will  be  required  as  cooling  water  for  both 
conventional  thermal  and  nuclear  generat- 
ing plants,  with  possible  adverse  affects  on 
aquatic  life.  The  remaining  15%  of  waste 
heat  is  lost  directly  to  the  atmosphere 
through  plant  losses  and  the  tall  smoke- 
stacks that  are  seen  at  all  modem  thermal 
generating  plants.  Along  with  waste  heat  are 
large  quantities  of  CO,,  the  effect  of  which 
is  now  under  critical  review  by  our  leading 
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scientists.!  Also  discharged  to  the  atmosphere 
are  quantities  of  sulphxir  dioxide,  nitrogen 
oxides  and  fiy  ash  and  other  products  of 
combustion.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce 
fiy  ash  discharges  through  the  use  of  elec- 
tric precipitators  and  wet  scrubbing  proc- 
esses. Chemical  means  are  being  used  to  re- 
move, to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  sul- 
phur dioxide  while  at  the  ssune  time  man; 
regulatory  agencies  do  not  permit  the  burn, 
ing  of  fuel,  either  oil  or  coal,  having  In  ex- 
cess of  1%  sulphur  by  weight.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  no  concerted  effort  to  at- 
tempt to  remove  nitrogen  gases  from  the 
gaseous  discharges  of  thermal  plants. 

In  nuclear  plants  the  waste  heat  that  Is 
lost  to  the  environment  is  about  16%  greater 
than  tot  conventional  thermal  plants.  How- 
ever, nearly  100%  of  nuclear  waste  heat  is  lost 
to  the  cooling  water  supply  as  there  Is  no 
waste  heat  discharged  from  the  nuclear  re- 
actor to  the  atmosphere.  There  la  a  small 
amoimt  of  radioactive  gases  that  are  dis- 
charged to  the  air  from  the  reactor  and 
control  measures  are  being  worked  out  to 
reduce  or  contain  this  source  of  contami- 
nation. In  some  Instances  there  are  traces 
of  radioactive  poUutlon  in  the  cooling  water 
and  minimum  standards  are  under  constant 
review  by  regulatory  agencies. 

In  contrast  it  Is  anticipated  that  an  MHD 
generator  can  operate  with  a  "clean  stack". 
The  high  combustion  temperatures  In  the 
range  of  3,000*  to  5,000*  F.  will  make  It  com- 
mercially possible  to  remove  all  sulphur  and 
nitrogen  from  stack  gases.  The  seed  mate- 
rial used  to  Increase  the  conductivity  of  the 
hot  gases  in  the  MHD  process  will  also  be 
recovered  so  that  only  heat,  water  vapor  and 
carbon  dioxide  are  discharged  Into  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  As  heretofore  discussed,  the  ef- 
fect of  adding  large  quantities  of  heat  and 
COj  to  the  atmosphere  and  a  possible  "green 
house"  effect  Is  currently  under  active  in- 
vestigation by  many  scientific  organizations. 

It  is  estimated  that  fuel  savings  alone  from 
the  Improved  efficiency  of  MHD  generation 
could  be  to  the  order  of  $11  billion  in  the 
period  1986-2000.» 

It  is  Important  that  the  foregoing  matters 
receive  consideration  as  positive  steps  are 
taken  to  Improve  our  ecosystem.  While  it  is 
true  that  our  large  modern  fossll-flred 
thermal-electric  generating  plants  are  more 
efficient  than  smaller  plants  built  in  earlier 
years,  the  ever-increasing  energy  market  will 
require  the  construction  of  additional  large 
blocks  of  conventional  fossil-fired  generation. 
Both  government  and  Industry  predict  that 
electric  power  requirements  nationwide  will 
double  every  decade  to  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. It  must  also  be  recognized  that  a  gen- 
erating unit,  once  Installed,  will  be  operated 
over  about  a  30-  to  35-year  period  in  order 
to  recover  the  capital  Investment  made  In 
such  plants.  Accordingly,  control  of  air  and 
water  pollution  from  the  large  generating 
plants  that  will  be  installed  In  the  future 
will  become  more  and  more  Important.  Look- 
ing back,  it  now  seems  clear  that  our  MHD 
development  program  over  the  last  20  years 
should  have  had  more  attention.  Having 
finally  accepted  this  situation,  we  are  still 
much  too  lethargic  in  the  matter  of  bring- 
ing Into  commercial  production  large-scale 
MHD  generation.  In  our  opinion,  a  govern- 
ment that  can  budget  and  spend  more  than 
92  billion  to  develop  a  commercial  nuclear 
power  ind\istry  in  the  last  15  years  can  give 
greater  attention  to  the  potential  of  MHD 
generation.  Furthermore,  the  electric  In- 
dustry itself  has  not  budgeted  suflSclent  funds 


>Se«  Scientific  American,  September  1970. 

'Report  from  U.S.  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  June  1969  entitled,  "MHD  for 
Central  Station  Power  Oeneratlon — A  Plan 
for  Action." 
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tor  research  and  development  over  the  last 
two  decades,  and  today  our  nation  faces  a 
widespread  shortage  of  electric  power.  It 
seems  clear  that  ways  and  means  must  be 
found  to  stimulate  greater  Interest  and  par- 
ticipation by  both  government  and  industry. 
About  a  decade  ago,  three  U.S.  industrial 
firms  started  serious  research  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  commercially  operable  MHD  unit, 
namely  General  Electric  Company,  Westing- 
bouse,  stnd  Avco  Everett  Corporation.  The 
problems  apparently  were  greater  than  origi- 
nally anticipated,  and  General  Electric  and 
Westlnghouee,  who  are  heavily  committed  to 
conventional  steam-turbine  generators,  re- 
duced their  research  programs  materially; 
only  Avco  continued  active  interest  In  MHD 
research.  Through  support  of  a  utility  group 
and  the  Defense  Department  a  pilot  plant 
known  as  Mark  V  was  developed  by  Avco 
which  provided  basic  answers  to  the  problems 
of  blgh-temperature  gas  dynamics.  Records 
show  that  about  (10  mlUlon  was  expended  In 
this  effort  and  the  Avco  Mark  V  unit  pro- 
duced up  to  32  mw  for  very  short  perloda  of 
time.  Avco  then  developed  a  modified  Mark  V 
unit  (referred  to  as  the  LORHD  unit)  for  the 
Air  Force's  supersonic  wind  testing  tunnel  at 
Tullahoma,  Tenneesee,  but  reductions  In  Fed- 
eral spending  for  basic  research  have  not  per- 
mitted a  continuation  of  this  research  proj- 
ect. An  effort  in  1986  to  finance  a  Joint  $26 
million  project  between  electric  utilities  and 
the  Federal  Government  failed  when  Federal 
fimds  were  not  made  available.  Avco  Is  pres- 
ently doing  research  and  development  work 
on  a  peaking  type  MHD  generator  with  limit- 
ed support  from  the  electric  utility  Industry. 

IV.    PRESENT   status  OF  MHD  PROGRAM 

One  of  the  lea<Ilng  trade  magazines '  had 
the  fallowing  progress  report  to  make  on 
MHD  geiieratlon: 

"A  first-generation  1,000-mw  open-cycle 
magnetohydrodynamlc  power  plant  burning 
natural  gae  or  coal  could  be  in  operation  by 
1980  at  a  capital  cost  of  $100  to  $120  per  kw. 
Half  the  power  would  come  directly  from 
MHD  and  half  from  a  conventional  steam 
cycle.  It  would  show  a  20%  fuel  saving  com- 
pared with  a  conventional  plant  this  size, 
would  use  less  than  half  the  cooling  water, 
and  cause  practically  no  air  pollution." 

If  this  objective  can  be  realized,  MHD  gen- 
eration win  result  In  savings  ranging  from 
$20  to  $40  per  kilowatt  of  Installed  capacity. 
We  have  grave  reservations  on  the  ability  of 
the  United  Statea  electric  utility  industry  to 
achieve  the  aforementioned  goal  by  1980  un- 
less substantially  greater  budgets  are  made 
available  for  research  and  development  of 
MHD  generation. 

At  the  present  time  both  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Department  are  showing 
an  Interest  In  the  MHD  program.  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  appears  to  be  taking  the 
lead,  and  in  a  1968  report,  the  following  rec- 
onunendatlon  Is  made  concerning  the  future 
of  MHD  generation : 

"(a)  That  the  U.S.  Government  encour- 
age work  on  the  difficult  problems  of  coal- 
bumlng  open-cycle  gas  MHD  systems 
through  annual  fuTiding  of  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  of  about  $2  million.  This 
would  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  the 
problem  areas  Identified  in  Conclusion  (f) 
and  should  be  done  in  such  a  fashion,  per- 
haps through  the  Electric  Research  Coun- 
cU,  that  realistic  financial  support  from  the 
vtility  industry  and  suppliers  might  also  be 
obtained  in  approximately  an  equal  amount. 
(ItaUca  supplied.) 

"(b)  That  aside  from  system  studies,  work 
on  a  complete  coal-fired  MHD  demonstration 
system  should  await  meaningful  success  on 


•"Electrical  World,"  page  6  of  August  26, 
1M0  Issue. 
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the  work  funded  In  Item  (a) .  This  would  be 
expected  to  take  3  years  or  more." 

The  aforementioned  report  and  recom- 
mendations did  not  inspire  the  public  that 
MHD  generation  held  promise  of  solving 
some  of  the  environmental  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  electric  utility  Industry,  while 
at  the  same  time  making  substantial  savings 
in  capital  costs. 

Senators  Biansfield  and  Metcalf,  from  the 
coal  state  of  Montana,  having  an  expressed 
Interest  in  environmental  effects  of  the 
utility  Industry,  continued  a  program  that 
was  designed  to  speed  up  the  research  pro- 
gram for  MHD.  In  one  bold  step  the  entire 
Montana  Congressional  Delegation  sponsored 
a  Coal  Symposium  on  November  6  and  7, 
1969  which  was  attended  by  some  400  rep- 
resentatives of  the  utility  Industry,  manu- 
facturers, and  coal  suppliers.  There  was  con- 
siderable discussion  concerning  a  $50  million 
research  and  development  program  that 
could  produce  a  75,000-kllowatt  pilot  MHD 
generating  plant  by  the  rald-1970'8,  and  sev- 
eral excellent  technical  papfere  on  the  sub- 
ject were  presented  by  Richard  J.  Roea  and 
Dr.  William  D.  Jackson  of  Avco  and  Kenneth 
A.  Roe  of  Burns  &  Roe. 

Following  that  meeting.  Congressional 
Hearings  were  held  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The 
record  of  that  hearing  Indicated  clearly  that 
Japan,  Russia,  and  Poland,  all  being  large 
coal  using  nations,  were  aggressively  moving 
ahead  with  the  development  of  MHD  gen- 
eration. The  Russians  have  under  construc- 
tion and  nearing  completion  near  Moscow  a 
75,000-kllowatt  pilot  plant  that  Is  expected 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  large  commercial 
MHD  generating  plants  In  the  Russian  coal 
fields  by  the  late  1970's.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  In  Russia  the  Ji4HD  program  is 
under  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  CouncU 
of  Ministers  directly  under  Mr.  Koeygln,  an 
indication  of  the  Importance  placed  on  this 
potential  energy  conversion  process  by  that 
nation. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  record 
made  at  the  1969  Senate  Hearings,  the  In- 
terest of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Department  has  not  been  sufficiently  ac- 
tivated for  appropriations  for  research  and 
development.  The  aforementioned  Hearings 
on  MHD  indicate  that  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
estimated  that  a  5-year,  $50  million  re- 
search program  would  see  MHD  through  the 
pilot  plant  stage.  It  Is  our  understanding 
that  the  1971  Fiscal  Year  Budget  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Coal  Research  contains  $2»4  million 
to  start  on  this  program.  Based  upon  the 
testimony  of  experts  In  this  field  this 
amount  Is  insufficient  and  should  be  In- 
creased substantially  In  the  next  few  years. 
Unless  more  funds  from  the  U.S.  Gtovern- 
ment,  the  electric  utilities,  and  Industry  are 
made  available  for  basic  research  and  the 
construction  of  one  or  more  pilot  plants.  It 
Is  likely  that  Russia,  Poland,  or  Japan  will 
develop  and  sell  a  commercially  operational 
MHD  generating  unit  well  ahead  of  us — 
perhaps  by  as  much  as  a  decade. 

BUMMAST 

In  1960  the  United  States  had  about  200,- 
000  megawatts  of  generating  capacity.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  predicts  that  this 
capacity  may  double  in  every  decade  up  to 
the  year  2000.  If  this  prediction  is  realized 
the  utility  industry  will  be  making  Invest- 
ments in  new  generating  capacity  In  the 
next  three  decades  In  excess  of  $300  bUUon. 
The  electric  utility  Industry  has  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  meeting  Its  predicted 
load  growth  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
due  recognition  to  the  need  to  avoid  deg- 
redatlon  of  the  environment.  With  due 
regard  for  these  objectives,  we  believe  that 
the  utility  Industry  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  not  dedicating  sufficient  funds 
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and  manpower  to  research  and  development 
in  the  field  of  power  generation.  The  basic 
question  that  remains  is  how  can  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  electric  utility  Indus- 
try and  equipment  manufacturers  be  mo- 
tivated to  proceed  In  a  much  more  aggres- 
sive manner  on  a  program  for  development 
of  a  commercial  MHD  generating  unit? 
Hopefully,  the  youth  of  our  nation  whoae 
lives  will  span  the  next  four  or  five  decades 
and  who  will  be  greatly  affected  by  decisions 
to  be  made  in  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  can 
bring  this  problem  Into  better  focus  than 
we  have  been  able  to  do.  We  heartily  ap- 
plaud such  efforts  as  may  be  forthcoming 
from  our  colleges  and  universities  through 
the  medium  of  Intellectual  Inquiry. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  SURPRISE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesaay.  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering stated : 

starting  about  1971  we  could  reasonably 
expect  several  technological  surprises  from 
the   Soviet  Union. 

This  statement  may  not  mean  a  great 
deal  to  those  are  not  familiar  with  the 
implications  of  technological  surprise  in 
the  present  day.  In  order  to  shed  some 
light  on  the  ramifications  of  techno- 
logical surprise  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  tills  point  an  extremely 
interesting  chapter  from  a  recent  book 
by  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony  and  Dr.  J.  E. 
Poumelle  entitled  "The  Strategy  of 
Technology — Winning  the  Decisive 
War,"  Dunellen  Press.  1970. 

As  our  esteemed  colleague,  Hon.  Craig 
HosMZR,  states  about  the  authors  in  his 
Introduction  to  this  very  important  book: 

The  authors  have  had  long  personal  ex- 
perience with  these  problems.  They  have 
been  closely  associated  with  major  tech- 
nological problems  In  both  military  and 
civilian  areas  and  have  followed  our  per- 
formances closely  as  part  of  their  professional 
careers.  Both  men  are  of  that  rare  breed, 
the  generallst.  Both  are  trained  academically 
as  political  scientists  but  have  spent  many 
years  of  their  professional  careers  In  posi- 
tions requiring  an  understanding  of  the 
Intricate  details  of  technology.  Both  are  stu- 
dents of  strategy  and  strategic  problems, 
and  both  were  closely  associated  with  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  studies  of  technology 
performed  in  recent  years,  the  Air  Force's 
Project  Forecast. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  better  grasp  of 
technological  surprise,  both  from  past 
examples  and  the  implications  for  our 
future,  I  would  highly  recommend  that 
my  colleagues  peruse  the  following  arti- 
cle which  is  chapter  5  of  the  book  "The 
Strategy  of  Technology" : 

Surprise  in  Modern  Wae 

"It  never  troubles  a  wolf  how  many  the 
sheep  be." — Virgil. 

the     6KEAK     ATTACK 

The  popular  view  of  modem  war  surprise 
is  identified  vrtth  a  sneak  attack.  Our  ex- 
perience at  Pearl  Harbor  makes  it  easy  to 
understand   this   belief,   while  the   widely- 
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known  characteristics  of  the  Intercontlnent  J 
ballistic  missile  permit  us  to  grasp  readl  y 
the  nature  of  a  future  surprise  ICBM  attac  c. 
The  missile  Is  the  Ideal  weapon  for  a  rapid 
sneak  attack,  not  Just  against  one  base  Ule 
Pearl  Harbor  but  against  entire  countrlds 
and  continents. 

Of  the  characteristics  that  make  the  mlssl  e 
suitable  for  a  sneak  attack,  the  most  Ini- 
portant  Is  speed.  Although  the  total  flight 
time  of  an  Intercontinental  ballistic  mlssl  e 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  United  States  is 
about  30  minutes,  the  present  advance-warn- 
ing of  an  attack  Is  only  16  minutes.  Opera- 
tional satellite  systems  and  over-the-horizcm 
radars  may  increase  the  warning  of  an  a;- 
tack  almost  to  the  total  missile  flight  time, 
some  30  minutes  minus  X  seconds;  but  ev«n 
If  we  are  given  this  much  warning,  the  Inte  •- 
continental  ballistic  missile  has  changed  tl  e 
dimension  of  surprise  and  has  given  tie 
aggressor  a  most  p>otent  tool.  In  addition, 
attack  oan  come  from  space  with  literal  y 
no  warning  at  all.  Space  warning  systems 
must  be  built  despite  the  excellent  perforni- 
ance  of  our  space  tracking  radars,  or  eliie 
the  enemy  may  attack  over  the  South  Pol^, 
where  we  now  have  no  warning  systems.  Slnde 
the  attack  can  come  from  even  more  dlren- 
tlons,  warning  systems  may  be  too  coetly  io 
be  bought,  even  though  they  are  technologi- 
cally feasible. 

A  massive  Intercontinental  ballistic  mlssl!  e 
attack  launched  by  an  aggressor  Is  an  ever- 
present  danger.  Such  an  attack  would  cone 
as  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  measures, 
operations,  and  techniques,  orchestrated  o 
achieve  maximum  psychological  effect  on  tt  e 
surprised.  The  aggressor  would  have  under- 
taken 6p>eclallzed  campaigns  in  the  varloTis 
elements  of  conflict — political,  psychological, 
economic,  military  and,  above  all,  tech- 
nological. 

Once  the  time  Is  ripe,  the  attack  comfs 
suddenly  and  catches  the  defender  asleet). 
But  despite  the  present  concentration  on  tl:  e 
sneak  attack,  surprise  is  not  the  excUisli'e 
province  of  the  aggressor.  Defenders  ha'e 
used  surprise  to  great  effect  In  the  past  ard 
should  strive  to  do  so  in  the  future.  Tl|e 
future  security  of  the  United  States  requires 
that  our  strategy  Include  measures  to  achieve 
surprise,  as  well  as  those  to  prevent  It.  Tlie 
main  surprise  to  aim  for  Is  that  we  won't  he 
surprised. 

Before  we  examine  the  broader  aspects  of 
surprise,  let  us  point  up  the  f unadmental  ai 
spects  of  the  sneak  attack.  First,  surprise 
tactical.  Second,  surprise  Is  used  by  the  at- 
gressor,  not  the  defender.  Third,  tt  will  le 
achieved  only  with  the  most  advanced  weai  - 
ons.  Fourth,  prevention  of  surprise  requln  s 
use  of  the  most  advanced  technical  means. 

STRATEGIC    SUnPRISE 

There  are  also  surprises  on  the  strategc 
level.  For  Illustrative  examples,  let  us  lock 
at  two  of  the  ways  In  which  the  U.S.S.R.  his 
actually  achieved  strategic  surprise  In  tl  e 
last  few  years:  the  opening  of  the  space  ag!, 
and  nuclear  testing  during  the  test  mori- 
torlum.  As  a  result,  the  Sottlets  obtained  a 
lead  over  us  In  space  thar  has  only  par- 
tially been  overcome  by  our  massive  and 
expensive  NASA  spectacular's.  They  lead  In 
many  military  phases  of  space,  whereas  ^e 
are  ahead  In  nonmlUtary  uses;  In  near-earth 
op>eratlons  their  lead  may  be  as  much  as  thr<  e 
years.'  The  evidence  on  nuclear  testing  |s 
less  clear,  but  It  Is  clear  that  the  moratorluki 
allowed  the  Soviets  to  determine  crltlciJ 
effects  of  nuclear  explosions  In  space.  Becaui  e 
we  honored  the  test  ban,  we  let  much  of  oi  r 
testing  capability  atrophy,  and  now  tqe 
Treaty  of  Moscow  prevents  us  from  flndlrig 
out  Just  how  far  behind  we  are  In  the  appl  - 
cation  of  nuclear  weapons  In  space.  The  In  - 
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■  As  this  was  written  the  news  was  ai  i 
nounced  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  demonstrated 
a  space-borne  "satellite  destroyer." 
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pact  of  these  surprises  cannot  be  calculated 
with  precision  but  the  Soviets  have  gained 
a  considerable  time  advantage  In  offensive 
orbital  weaponry  and  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses. Note  that  preparing  for  strategic  sur- 
prise must  continue  over  a  period  of  several 
years. 

These  two  surprises  occurred  In  the  tech- 
nical phase  of  the  Technological  War,  not  In 
the  military  phase.  They  were  achieved  by 
an  orchestrated  strategy  which  employed 
several  forms  of  conflict,  Including  Intelli- 
gence operations,  propaganda  and  psycho- 
logical warfare,  political  and  diplomatic 
maneuvering,  and  a  concentrated  technical 
effort.  While  the  goal  of  the  Soviets  has  been 
to  develop  advanced  weapon  systems,  such 
weapons  were  not  employed  militarily  In 
these  two  surprises;  however,  military  tech- 
nology was  developed,  and  diplomacy  and 
treaties  closed  off  our  access  to  the  means 
of  catching  up  or  at  least  made  It  difficult. 

The  best  way  to  counter  surprise  Is  to  de- 
ploy the  most  advanced  technology  possible 
and  to  keep  up  by  means  of  fast  modern- 
ization. This  Is  no>t  to  Imply  that  the  tech- 
nical effort  must  be  devoted  exclusively  or 
even  oriented  primarily  to  countering  po- 
tential technical  surprise;  but  as  we  have  in- 
sisted, surprise  must  be  made  a  key  element 
of  any  technological  strategy.  Since  tech- 
nology has  given  a  new  dimension  to  svirprlse 
in  the  strategic  equation,  technology  is 
needed  to  support  our  own  or  prevent  enemy 
surprise  In  all  forms  of  conflict. 

The  misconception  that  surprise  aids  only 
the  aggressor  is  especially  harmful  In  the 
Technological  War.  In  his  classic  work  on 
surprise.  General  Erfurth '  has  shown  that 
there  are  two  parties  to  the  operation,  the 
sufprlser  and  the  surprised — this  Is  not  the 
same  as  saying  the  attacker  and  the  defender. 
The  defender  also  can  employ  the  technique 
of  surprise,  and  perhaps  more  effectively  than 
the  attacker. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  a  widespread  mis- 
understanding that  surprise  refers  exclusive- 
ly to  the  initiation  of  war.  Some  writers  con- 
sider surprise  to  be  Just  a  more  elegant  term 
than  sneak  attack.  To  other  writers,  surprise 
i*-  tantamount  to  technological  surprise.  This 
is  far  too  restrictive  an  understanding  of 
surprise  and  its  role  In  modern  war. 

TACnCAl.     SURPRISE 

We  begin  the  analysis  of  surprise  by  ex- 
amining tactical  surprise  in  mcwe  detail. 
Tactical  surprise  is  essentially  surprise  in 
combat:  the  weapon  of  A  is  used  in  such  a 
way  that  It  bypasses  or  neutralizes  the  coun- 
ter weapon  of  B;  If  no  surprise  were  attempt- 
ed. A  would  be  required  to  \ase  massive  su- 
periority to  crush  B's  counterweapon.  The 
difference  Is  like  that  between  Judo  and  a 
bare-knuckle  fight. 

Tactical  surprise  usually  does  not  lead  to 
the  nulllflcatlon  of  the  opponent's  arma- 
ment, but  If  It  Is  well -conceived  and  backed 
by  technological  Improvements  and  adequate 
forces  tactical  surprise  can  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward eliminating  enemy  armor  as  a  relevant 
factor.  Given  the  complexity  of  modern  sys- 
tems, the  surprised  opponent  is  faced  with 
considerable  delay  before  he  can  readjust  his 
tactics;  in  a  fast-moving  war  such  readjust- 
ment may  not  be  feasible. 

Under  modern  circumstances  time  and 
technology  as  well  as  combat  procedures  are 
needed  to  gain  tactical  surprise.  Technology 
can  produce  new  tyjjes  of  weapons,  new  weap- 
on effects,  improved  weapon  effects,  improve- 
ments in  delivery  systems,  combinations  of 
weapon  systems,  better  active  defense,  and 
so  on.  Examples  ranging  from  the  "War  of 
the  Iron  Ramrod"  of  Frederic  the  Great  to 
the  devastating  effect  of  Lee's  rifle  pits  at 
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*  General  Waldemar  Erfurth,  Surprise.  S.  T. 
Possony  and  Daniel  Vllfroy,  trans.  (Harrts- 
burg:  Military  Service  Publishing  Comjwiny, 
1943). 


Cold  Harbor  show  that  technology  and  Its 
proper  tactical  use  may  achieve  surprise.  With 
superior  armaments  or  doctrines,  and  with 
troops  trained  in  their  use,  the  entire  arma- 
ment of  the  opponent  can  be  nullified. 

While  this  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  tactical 
surprise.  It  Is  usually  difficult  to  achieve.  This 
Is  so  because  the  possibilities  of  complete 
technical  surprise  are  limited.  Because  of  time 
required  to  develop  a  new  weapon  system, 
opportunities  are  Increased  for  technical 
warning  and  for  counterefforts,  either  tech- 
nical or  operational.  Furthermore,  excessive 
secrecy  or  failure  to  deploy  weapons  can  re- 
sult In  surprising  one's  own  troops,  with 
disastrous  results — as  happened  with  the  use 
of  the  mitrailleuse  by  the  French  in  1871.  On 
the  other  hand,  tactical  surprise  can  be  ac- 
complished by  a  minor  weapon  Improvement 
that  from  a  technological  point  of  view  may 
be  marginal  but  which  today  or  tomorrow 
may  facilitate  victory  In  battle  by  creating 
a  decisive  advantage. 

STRATEGIC    SURPRISE    THROUGH    OPERATIONAL 
SURPRISE 

Surprise  can  result  from  operations  of  the 
forces  available,  as  well  as  from  technological 
Innovation.  To  achieve  surprise  of  this  type, 
the  commander  operates  in  a  way  unexpected 
by  his  adversary;  In  the  ideal  situation  the 
enemy  Is  unable  to  devise  countermeasures 
m  time.  The  attacker  hits  the  defender  where 
and  when  he  does  not  expect  to  be  hit.  Or, 
conversely,  the  defender  reacts  by  hitting 
with  weapons  or  with  performances  the  at- 
tacker did  not  anticipate  and  against  which 
he  cannot  protect  himself  properly;  the  de- 
fender counterattacks  when  and  where  he  Is 
not  exi)ected. 

The  number  of  operational  variations  is 
truly  infinite,  and  the  details  of  such  opera- 
tions usually  can  be  planned  and  prepared 
with  a  high  degree  of  secrecy.  These  vari- 
ations are  possible  because  of  the  multiplicity 
of  weapons,  the  great  spectrum  of  their  per- 
formance, and  the  vast  number  of  opera- 
tional options. 

Opportunities  to  use  operational  techni- 
ques to  achieve  surprise  arise  from  various 
combinations  of  the  performance  of  the 
carriers  of  destructive  agents  and  the  effects 
of  those  destructive  agents  when  they  are 
transported  to  the  target — from  the  possibil- 
ities of  multiple  routes  and  methods  of  at- 
tack— from  the  variety  of  environments — 
and  from  countless  other  factors  and  their 
combinations.  In  addition,  there  are  the 
skills  of  tactics,  the  principal  one  of  which 
is  to  use  a  military  force  In  a  surprising 
manner.  The  use  of  expedients,  saturation, 
and  other  techniques  that  cause  uncertainty 
create  further  possibilities  for  tactical  sur- 
prise. 

TECHNOLOGY  AND  ST7RPRISE 

We  repeat,  surprise  Is  not  confined  to  ac- 
tive combat.  Even  though  hostilities  are  not 
occurring  now,  the  battle  for  tactical  advan- 
tage and  the  effort  to  achieve  surprise  goes 
on  Incessantly.  Laboratory  Is  pitted  against 
laboratory  to  find  new  advances  such  as  radar 
techniques  for  looking  over  the  horizon  and 
for  dlstlnguLshlng  between  wau'heads  and 
decoys.  The  laboratories  struggle  to  compress 
data  so  that  Information,  particularly  details 
on  attack,  can  be  Instanteously  transmitted 
and  presented  to  decision  makers.  They 
search  for  new  concepts  that  can  find  ex- 
pression in  hardware  and  tactics. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  broad  area  of  stra- 
tegic deception  In  matters  of  science.  This 
Includes  deception  about  the  general  state 
of  excellence,  the  level  of  progress  in  a  given 
aspect  of  science,  and  the  application  of 
science  to  specific  weapon  and  component 
development.  It  seems  that  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  there  is  a  second  curtain  that  con- 
ceals the  nature  of  Soviet  science. 

To  conduct  this  deception,  the  Soviets  re- 
lease scientific  articles  and  withhold  others, 
thus  creating  a  false  impression  of  their  sue- 
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cesses,  failures,  and  Interests.  Another 
method  Is  to  send  scientists  to  international 
meetings,  where  they  either  spread  misin- 
formation or  are  evaluated  by  their  counter- 
parts as  not  being  knowledgeable  or  as  being 
geniuses.  Such  evaluations  may  lead  to  all 
kinds  of  false  deductions. 

For  example,  we  have  seen  argimients  that 
the  Soviets  did  not  know  anything  about 
decoupling  techniques  to  conduct  nuclear 
tests  underground  In  secrecy.  Also,  we  have 
been  told  by  Soviet  leaders  that  the  day  of 
the  heavy  bomber  is  passed — which  did  not 
deceive  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we  were  quite 
surprised  when  the  Soviets  sent  a  man  Into 
space,  although  they  had  been  forewarning 
us. 

STRATAGEMS    TO    ACHIEVE     SURPRISE 

Scientific  deception  can  have  a  great  Im- 
pact on  research  and  development  lead  time. 
The  United  States  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
effort  to  reducing  the  time  required  to 
translate  a  scientific  theory,  discovery  or  In- 
vention into  a  practical  weapon  system.  In 
spite  of  much  study  we  have  not  reduced 
the  time  Interval  to  less  than  five  years.  To 
develop  and  produce  a  weapon  In  even  this 
fairly  long  time  costs  billions  of  dollars. 

Scientific  deception  alms  at  keeping  the 
enemy's  lead  time  as  long  as  possible.  In  this 
way  a  significant  military  advantage  may  re- 
sult. This  advantage  may  be  crucial  at  the 
tactical  level  where  it  could  have  a  direct 
Impact  on  a  strategic  decision  such  as  overt 
aggression. 

The  ultimate  goal  Is  to  gain  a  strategic 
advantage  by  acquiring  a  major  new  family 
of  wepons  while  concealing  from  the  enemy 
that  It  is  being  developed.  The  appearance 
of  a  brand  new  weapon  often  Is  termed  a 
breakthrough.  When  a  nation  makes  a 
breakthrough  of  this  type,  as  we  did  with 
the  atom  bomb,  the  British  with  radar,  the 
Soviets  in  space,  an  entirely  new  arena  for 
military  operations  Is  opened  up.  If  the 
breakthrough  leads  to  a  military  advantage 
that  the  enemy  cannot  counter  In  time,  such 
as  domination  of  the  air,  space,  or  deep  water, 
the  breakthrough  may  be  decisive. 

Strategic  surprises  can  be  accomplished 
in  many  ways.  A  few  examples  are: 

The  choice  of  a  strategic  concept; 

The  selection  of  weapon  systems  and  their 
combination; 

The  quantitative  and  qualitative  strength 
of  the  battle  forces; 

The  size  of  the  reserves  and  their  degree 
of  invulnerability. 

The  exploitation  of  geography  such  as 
bases,  areas  of  access,  and  approach  routes; 

The  formation  of  alliances.  Including 
secret  prewar  alliances  or  the  utilization  of 
an  allied  territory  to  launch  an  attack  from 
an  entirely  unexpected  direction; 

The  proper  choice  of  a  center  of  gravity 
of  the  operation;  and 

The  mounting  of  diversions,  so  that  the 
opponent  divides  his  forces. 

The  major  problem  is  developing  tech- 
niques to  achieve  technological  surprise.  If 
we  assume  that  the  enemy  intelligence  serv- 
ice watches  the  development  of  a  weapon 
system  from  its  early  scientific  Inception  to 
its  use  by  operational  forces,  deceptive  moves 
we  make  at  any  step  in  the  process  con- 
tribute to  the  ultimate  surprise.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  scientific  field  we  can  misinform 
and  dlslnform  to  fool  the  opponent.  Scientific 
misinformation  would  not  be  propagated  In 
the  form  of  false  formulas  which  would  not 
survive  the  first  test,  but  it  can  be  created 
by  cryptic  hints  about  programs  and  alleged 
results.  Disinformation  makes  the  enemy 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  findings. 

In  addition  there  is  secrecy.  A  classic 
method  of  achieving  a  technological  sur- 
prise is  secretly  using  foreign  know-how. 
Another  widely  used  method  has  been  mak- 
ing an  unobserved  modification  In  a  tech- 
nological Inferior  weapon  systems  to  give  It 
»  massive  Improvement  In  performance. 
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In  the  period  of  weapon  development,  sur- 
prise can  be  achieved  through  hiding  and 
concealment,  by  pretended  Inadvertent 
showing  of  weapons  and  weapon  components, 
^y  phony  orders  placed  abroad  for  spares  or 
scarce  materials,  and  through  a  whole  host 
of  such  stratagems  that  are  not  complex  but 
must  be  planned  into  the  production  cycle. 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  is  to 
start  the  development  of  several  competing 
weapons,  select  one,  and  then  give  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  to  the  weapons  that  have 
been  rejected  and  will  not  go  into  produc- 
tion. This  was  used  by  the  Soviets  when  they 
exhibited  the  TU-Sl,  equivalent  to  our  B- 
36;  the  TU-31  did  not  go  to  production.  In 
addition,  rejected  test  models  can  be  ex- 
hibited In  operations  In  such  a  way  that  the 
enemy  will  be  sure  to  see  them  and  draw 
erroneous  conclusions,  while  tests  of  the 
chosen  models  are  concealed.  If  this  Is  Im- 
possible, erroneous  information  can  be  fed 
into  the  technical  intelligence  stream  and 
various  red  herrings  can  be  used.  In  brief, 
the  true  testing  operation  can  be  enveloped 
In  a  lot  of  phony  operations. 

Similar  tricks  are  available  to  hide  pro- 
duction. The  weapon  system  perhaps  cannot 
be  hidden,  but  there  are  many  methods  to 
make  It  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  per- 
formance data.  As  time  goes  on,  several 
modifications  that  change  the  over-all  char- 
acteristic of  the  weapon  system  can  be 
concealed. 

Errors  contributing  to  surprise  can  be  In- 
duced about  the  state  of  training  and  the 
precise  deployment.  In  ground  war,  the  effec- 
tive concealment  of  a  center  of  gravity  Is 
half  the  battle  won.  Generally,  It  Is  not  cor- 
rect to  assume  that  military  forces  act  con- 
sistently. Some  nations  tend  to  bluS;  the 
German  pre-World  War  I  general  staff  op- 
erated on  the  principle  that  one  should  be 
considerably  stronger  than  one  appears  to 
be.  With  respect  to  technological  strategy, 
it  Is  much  better  to  create  simultaneously 
Impressions  of  greater,  as  well  as  lesser,  ca- 
pabilities. 

The  purpose  of  such  maneuvers  Is  to  gen- 
erate uncertainty  In  the  mind  of  the  oppo- 
nent. Surprise  may  result  from  technology, 
but  the  actual  surprise  is  not  in  the  weapon 
system,  it  is  in  the  mind  of  the  staff  that  is 
being  surprised. 

The  devastating  effect  of  surprise  in  the 
past  has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  a  particular  staff  have  for  years 
conditioned  their  thinking  according  to  Arm 
expectations  of  enemy  behavior  and  have 
carried  out  all  their  calculations  within  that 
framework.  Suddenly,  the  basic  assumptions 
are  proved  false.  The  result  is  a  paralysis  of 
thinking  which  often  makes  It  impossible  to 
carry  out  even  those  adaptations  which  could 
b°  accomplished  within  the  time  available. 

In  a  discussion  of  surprise  In  very  broad 
sense,  it  is  often  overlooked  that  surprise 
about  many  smaller  items  has  occasionally 
been  truly  decisive.  If  it  is  true  that  a  major 
weapon  system  cannot  be  bidden.  It  also  re- 
mains true  that  specific  performance  data  can 
be  manipulated  In  such  a  way  that  the  enemy 
makes  small  errors.  These  errors  may  be  with- 
in the  margins  usually  allowed  by  statis- 
ticians, let  us  say  6%.  In  actuaUty,  speed  dif- 
ferentials of  10  or  20,  let  alone  60.  miles  per 
hour  may  spell  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat  in  combat.  Similarly,  such  small 
differentials  In,  let  us  say,  a  radar  perform- 
ance, reliability  of  communications,  or  ac- 
curacy of  missiles  can  be  of  the  greatest 
significance. 

In  missile  warfare,  the  reliability  of  the 
birds  Is  crucial.  If  reliability  Is  10%  higher  or 
lower  than  estimated,  the  enemy's  strike  ca- 
pability is  quite  different  from  what  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  be.  In  addition,  this  reliability  must 
be  figured  In  the  time  dimension.  Reliability 
can  be  very  high  if  there  are  hours  to  get 
ready  for  the  launch.  If  there  are  only  30 
minutes,  and  if  the  force  must  be  launched 
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as  the  attack  commences,  the  figure  would 
change  substantially. 

When  Minuteman  II  was  deployed  the 
reliability  of  its  guidance  and  control  system 
was  about  one-sixth  of  requirement.  It  took 
three  years  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  but 
then  performance  exceeded  specifications.  If 
we  had  been  attacked  during  this  period,  we 
would  have  been  in  a  fine  mess.  Since  the 
mishap  was  widely  rumored,  the  Soviet  prob- 
ably knew  about  it — fortunately,  the  U.a.SJl. 
lacked  adequate  strength. 

There  are  a  number  of  rationalizations 
that  facilitate  the  surprise.  For  example,  the 
assumption  Is  frequently  made  that  the 
enemy  wouldn't  do  what  we  don't  do — "Why 
should  he  do  that?"  Another  widespread 
notion  Is  that  the  enemy  would  not  do  what 
he  apparently  Is  doing  because,  according  to 
his  opponent's  calculations  of  the  cost-ef- 
fectiveness of  a  weapon  system,  there  are 
cheaper  and  better  ways  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired result.  There  are  also  such  common 
beliefs  as  that  the  enemy  would  not  pursue 
a  certain  course  of  action  because  he  would 
duplicate  a  strength  he  already  possesses,  be- 
cause he  could  not  afford  the  expenditures 
Involved,  or  because  he  would  not  be  so  das- 
tardly. 

By  contrast,  sometimes  the  enemy  makes 
a  spectacular  demonstration  or  diversion  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  create  attention  and 
misdirect  the  estimator's  Interest.  Then,  after 
losing  years  in  trying  to  figure  out  what  the 
military  significance  of  the  stunt  really  was, 
the  estimator  arrives  at  the  wrong  conclu- 
sions. 

HISTORICAL  EXAMPLES 

In  1937,  the  Germans  won  a  race  in  a  spec- 
tacular manner  by  stripping  down  their  Mes- 
serschmltts  whereas  the  other  nations  en- 
tered fully  equipped  fighters.  Prestunably  the 
staffs  understood  this  particular  trick,  but 
the  public,  the  reporters,  and  the  political  de- 
cision makers  were  fooled.  This,  of  course.  Is 
an  example  of  combined  technological  and 
psychological  strategy. 

The  most  intriguing  aspect  of  the  history 
of  aerospace  war  and  the  role  of  the  sur- 
prise is  that  very  professional  staffs  have 
been  deceived  about  the  most  basic  ele- 
ments of  this  new  type  of  war.  At  times  this 
has  been  self-deception;  at  other  times  they 
were  deceived  through  deliberate  csunpaigns. 

There  was  once  the  notion  that  the  air- 
plane was  not  really  a  militarily  useful  weap- 
on. When  this  notion  was  dispelled — it  took 
years — It  was  believed  that  the  airplane  would 
serve  its  purposes  best  by  direct  support  of 
the  ground  battle.  Consequently,  the  range 
of  the  aircraft  was  considered  to  be  of  no 
Importance  and  it  was  thought  that  the  range 
should  rather  be  short.  Later  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  doubt  about  the  proper  targets 
for  strategic  bombardment.  The  effectiveness 
of  strategic  air  war  was  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable dispute,  largely  because  the  Inter- 
relationships between  Industry,  battle 
strength,  tind  time  factors  Involved  were  not 
vmderstood.  Furthermore,  some  air  warrtors 
overlooked  the  recuperation  factor. 

Similarly,  during  World  War  II  there  was 
a  debate  about  whether  the  air  weapon 
should  be  iised  for  only  one  piurpoee— against 
industrial  targets.  After  World  War  II,  simi- 
lar arguments  raged  with  respect  to  nuclear 
weapons.  Jet  aircraft,  long-range  bombard- 
ment versus  forward  bases  (the  question  was 
Ul-concelved  as  an  elther-or  proposition), 
and,  of  coxxrse,  space  and  air  bombardment 
In  Vietnam.  Few  debaters  ever  look  at  the 
whole  range  of  arguments,  and  non  sequlturs 
usually  abound  because  emotions  become  in- 
volved in  the  argiimente. 

Another  frequent  source  of  error  is  that  the 
versatility  of  the  weapon  system  is  under- 
rated. The  aircraft  obviously  Is  an  excellent 
purveyor  of  firepower.  But  often  Ignored  are 
Its  tises  for  demonstration,  reconnaissance, 
the  transport  of  goods  and  troops,  command 
p>o8ts,  and  damage  assessment  and  its  possible 
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employment  In  big  as  well  as  small  wars. 
Some  people  who  know  such  capabilities  jonly 
too  well,  but  for  political  reasons  don't  Want 
new  equipment,  put  up  smoke-screen  a^^gu- 
ments  against  It. 

BKKAKTHBOt;0HS  I 

The  many  facets  of  developing,  acquiring, 
and  operating  advanced  weapons  systems  Il- 
lustrate the  need  to  consider  surprise  ad  one 
of  the  key  elements  of  technological  strategy. 
Technological  warfare  Includes  the  aiitlci- 
pated  breakthrough,  but  the  brcakthriugh 
need  not  be  a  surprise. 

In  fact,  It  could  well  be  tactical  toj  an- 
nounce a  happy  breakthrough  that 
while  cannot  be  countered  by  the  enemj 
Inabllty  may  come  from  one  of  two  sourd 
technological  Inferiority  or  Inferiority  Ir 
decision-making  process.  Naturally,  the  < 
blnatlon  of  these  two  deficiencies  wouli 
crease  the  lead  of  the  opposing  power.  I« 
end,  unless  he  Is  defeated,  the  oppo 
would  catch  up  with  the  new  technlquej  The 
strategic  Impact  of  the  breakthrough  ^Is  a 
function  of  the  duration  of  the  one-aided 
advantage.  I 

While  surprise  has  Ita  advantages  as  far 
as  modernization  of  the  force  In  bel4g  la 
concerned,  the  breakthrough  has  the  poten- 
tial of  pushing  the  state  of  military  artllnto 
an  entirely  new  field  that  may  lead  to  ^lear 
dooilnance.  This  Is  the  role  space  wa^are 
will  play  In  the  future.  As  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  the  space  age,  we  face  anj  un- 
precedented situation :  a  clear  military  supe- 
riority In  space  i)otentlally  can  ensure  denial 
of  creating  a  countercapablUty.  There  miy  be 
a  significant  novel  feat\ire,  namely,  that 
even  without  war  such  denial  could  be  Dng- 
term. 

KXPLOrTATIOK   OF   STTRPRIS* 

Initiation  of  war  usually  Is  the  object  of  a 
great  deal  of  surprise  planning.  Prior  tc  the 
initiation  of  war,  the  planning  of  the  op- 
ponent can  be  rendered  Ineffective  by  »uch 
techniques  as  misinformation  (the  propftga- 
tlon  of  misleading  and  false  knowledge)  and 
disinformation  (the  propi^tatlon  of  new*  de- 
signed to  Induce  the  enemy  to  dlsbelleva  ex- 
isting truthful  and  reliable  information !  and 
buy  false  new  Information  instead).  JThe 
aggressor  can  use  the  time-honored  tech- 
niques of  single  and  double  deceptlon|«  to 
cloak  the  steps  leading  to  his  attack  |and 
Induce  the  oppjonent  to  misread  his  Inten- 
tions. 1 

To  meet  deceptions  of  this  sort,  the  Stra- 
tegic planner  by  necessity  must  plan  agilnst 
a  war  that  might  come  regardless  of  I  the 
probability  that  It  wlU  not.  This  planting 
must  be  based  on  the  enemy's  capabllltl^  to 
strike  rather  than  on  his  professed  inten- 
tions. The  fact  too  often  ignored  is  (that 
intentions  can  change  very  rapidly,  and  (that 
Implementation  of  the  new  intention  nllght 
require  a  shorter  lead  time  than  Improvisa- 
tion of  defense  against  an  attack  that  waf  not 
expected.  , 

Under  conditions  of  nuclear  war,  thellm- 
portance  of  deception  techniques  Is  growing 
ever  more  rapidly.  Disarmament  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  part  of  an  aggressive  strategy  un- 
der modem  conditions;   the  aggressor  must 

» Double  deception  Is  best  explained  by  th© 
story  about  the  two  Jews  who  met  on  a  irain 
in  Russia.  Aaron  asked  Moses,  "Whertt  are 
you  going?"  Moses  answered.  "To  Plnsk." 
Aaron  replied,  "You  say  you're  going  to  ?lnak 
so  I  wUl  believe  you  are  actually  goiqg  to 
Minsk,  but  in  Tact  you  are  going  to  Plnsk. 
So  why  do  you  lie?" 

In  military  parlance,  if  A  plans  an  oftera- 
tlon  be  would  not  try  to  hide  his  plan,  but 
would  make  sure  that  B  assumes  that  this 
particular  plan  la  being  advertised  because  It 
will  not  be  Instituted.  The  Germain  deception 
plan  of  1941  that  preceded  the  attack  on  the 
UJ3.SJI.  was  planned  as  a  single  deception 
but  actually  worked  as  a  double  deception. 
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use  deception  techniques  to  bring  about 
disarmament  arrangements  which  reduce  tbe 
size  of  hostile  forces  In  being  and  thus  greatly 
simplify  his  planning.  For  example,  the 
reasonableness  the  Soviets  seemingly  dis- 
played in  the  Initial  SALT  talks  may  denote 
(a)  a  turn  toward  peace,  (b)  a  maneuver 
to  delay  U.S.  reaction  to  the  missile  build-up 
in  the  U.S.SJi.,  and  (c)  an  attempt  to  gain 
a  safe  rear  and  Increase  supplies  for  a  Soviet 
attack  on  China. 

Surprise  can  be  achieved  through  disarma- 
ment and  arms  control  arrangements  and  the 
use  of  propaganda  and  diplomacy,  on  one 
hand,  and  through  counterintelligence, 
Introduction  of  misleading  intelligence  and 
Infiltration  Into  Intelligence  and  policy-mak- 
ing staffs,  on  the  other.  As  an  example,  be- 
fore they  had  completed  operational  tests  of 
their  antimissile  system,  the  Soviets  refused 
to  discuss  an  atmospheric  test  ban;  after- 
ward they  rushed  to  agree  before  we  tested 
our  weapons  concept.  Other  surprise  tech- 
niques which  may  be  applied  could  Involve 
the  holding  of  deceptive  maneuvers,  the 
building  of  dummy  forces  and  targets  to 
divert  firepower,  the  employment  of  elec- 
tronic equipments  that  would  not  be  used  in 
war,  and  electronic  deception  on  a  broad 
scale. 

One  important  technique  of  stirprlse  of 
which  American  writers  seem  to  remain  un- 
aware. Is  provocation.*  This  word  In  English 
usage  denotes  the  provoking  of  an  opponent 
Into  a  rash  act,  but  In  the  Communist  dic- 
tionary It  also  means  entrapment  and  insti- 
gation of  a  fight  between  third  parties.  Many 
wars  have  been  started  by  provocations  de- 
liberately engineered  by  the  aggressor;  the 
purpose  has  frequently  been  to  shift  the 
onus  of  aggression  from  the  aggressor  to  the 
defender. 

Other  purposes  may  be  to  force  the  de- 
fender to  make  some  sort  of  premature  move 
and  thus  expose  his  strategy,  or  to  get  him 
embroiled  In  a  struggle  on  another  front  so 
that  he  wooild  disperse  his  forces  and  lose 
control.  Such  an  effect  could  be  achieved, 
for  example,  by  forcing  the  defender  Into  a 
limited  vrar  In  a  peripheral  theater  and  grad- 
ually cause  him  to  Invest  ever-greater  mili- 
tary strength  from  his  forces  In  being  into 
this  limited  operation.  Thus,  he  wotild  ox- 
pose  his  main  base  to  effective  attack.  If  he 
can  be  Induced  to  use  obsolete  equipment  in 
the  diversionary  war,  the  victim  may  never 
develop  the  kind  of  weapons  that  will  be  used 
In  the  decisive  combat. 

So-called  preemptive  strikes  also  may  play 
a  great  role  In  surprise.  The  attacker  could 
proceed  by  a  combination  of  double  decep- 
tion and  provocation  to  make  open  prepara- 
tion for  attack  and  to  evacuate  his  cities. 
Then  by  other  surprise  techniques  he  could 
divert  the  defender's  fire  to  false  targets  and 
achieve  military  superiority.  Certainly  moves 
of  this  sort  are  extremely  risky,  because  the 
defender  has  surprise  options  of  his  own  and 
may  see  through  the  deception.  The  risk  can 
be  reduced  through  a  first-rate  Intelligence 
system  and  good  penetration  of  the  oppo- 
nent's military  apparatus  and  inner  decision- 
making cycle. 

Strategic  planning  alms  at  the  exploitation 
of  weaknesses  and  vulnerabilities.  Just  as  the 
wrestler  tries  to  apply  holds  that  force  his 
opponent  to  submit.  But  the  strategist  has 
one  advantage  over  the  wrestler:  he  can  con- 
tribute to  the  creation  of  vulnerabilities  In 
the  opposing  force. 

Creating  vulnerabilities  Is  an  area  where 
the  problems  of  force  and  budgetary  levels 
become  highly  significant.  They  can  be  cre- 
ated by  an  opponent  who  uses  political 
means  to  achieve  surprise.  With  low  budgets 
there  will  always  be  a  great  tendency  to  cut 
corners,  and  that  means  that  many  of  the 
support  systems  needed  to  operate  weapon 
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*  The  Six-Day  War  in  the  BiSlddle  East  has 
made  the  concept  better  known. 


systems  effectively  will  be  eliminated  or  re- 
duced to  insufficient  numbers.  Very  often  it 
becomes  a  question  of  whether  It  Is  more 
advisable  to  buy  firepower  and  delivery  weap. 
ons  than  to  harden  the  missiles  or  acquire 
such  Items  as  warning  systems.  Sometimes 
the  choice  is  between  offensive  and  defensive 
weapon  systems. 

If  the  aggressor  can,  through  the  employ- 
ment of  political  means,  manipulate  budg- 
etary and  foirce  levels  of  intended  victloM 
In  a  downward  direction,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  opposing  forces  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
Fundamentally,  with  a  low  budget  It  is  very 
difficult  to  maintain  several  weapon  systems 
simultaneously,  and  even  more  difficult  to 
maintain  forces  based  on  different  technol- 
ogies. It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  provide  them 
with  good  warning  and  protective  features,  to 
acquire  suitable  shelters  for  population  and 
Industry,  and  to  bring  new  systems  into 
being.  Consequently,  low  defense  budgets  and 
low  force  levels  aid  the  attacker  In  his  stra- 
tegic planning  by  reducing  the  complexltlea 
of  his  operations.  Political  operations  in  both 
the  economic  and  diplomatic  fields  may  be 
used  to  reinforce  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
defender  to  save  money  on  defense.  These 
operations  will  have  as  their  twin  goals  the 
reduction  of  strategic  complexities  through 
the  lowering  of  the  defender's  budgets  and 
the  achievement  of  a  state  of  relaxation  In 
the  victim.  Then,  when  the  attack  comes,  on 
the  victim's  allies  and  or  on  his  homeland. 
he  wlU  be  able  to  believe  It  has  happened 
and  be  unprepared  to  defend  himself.  In  this 
case,  the  last  phase  of  the  battle  may  not  be 
a  sneak  attack  at  all;  the  defender  may  know 
It  Is  coming  and  be  unable  to  do  anything 
about  It. 

To  repeat:  surprise  techniques  are  avail- 
able to  both  the  attacker  and  the  defender. 
Because  we  are  firmly  committed  to  a  de- 
fensive strategy  It  Is  vital  that  we  prevent 
surprise.  We  must  understand  also  that  capa- 
bilities for  surprise  exist  for  us  and  we  must 
emphasize  such  capabilities. 

These  come  directly  from  the  basis  for 
surprise:  uncertainty.  Although  the  attacker 
has  freedom  In  choosing  his  surprise  moves, 
the  defender  can  do  a  great  deal  to  Increase 
the  uncertainty  In  the  mind  of  the  attacker. 
If  the  attacker  has  no  uncertainty  about  the 
enemy.  It  Is  child's  play  to  plan  operations 
that  can  be  decisive.  If  Instead  he  experi- 
ences a  great  deal  of  uncertainty,  even  the 
planning  of  surprise  operations  becomes 
extremely  difficult. 

For  example,  the  antimissile  may  be  used 
to  create  uncertainties.  If  the  defender  does 
not  have  this  weapon,  the  attacker  will  be 
certain  that  he  has  a  completely  free  ride. 
But  If  the  defender  does  have  this  weapon, 
and  If  the  attacker  Is  In  doubt  about  whether 
Its  effectiveness  lies  between  50  and  90  per- 
cent, the  attacker's  strategic  plan  Is  greatly 
complicated.  Suppose  he  assumes  It  Is  60 
percent,  but  It  Is  actually  90  percent  effec- 
tive. Then  he  will  fall  In  attack.  Suppose  he 
assiunes  It  Is  90  percent  but  It  Is  actually 
50  percent.  In  this  Instance  he  may  not  at- 
tack at  all.  Suppoee  his  experts  argue  about 
whether  It  Is  60  or  85  percent.  In  this  case, 
the  decision  makers'  will  may  be  weakened. 
By  manipulating  the  attacker's  understand- 
ing of  this  situation,  the  defender  may 
achieve  considerable  advantages. 

The  Interplay  between  achieving  and  pre- 
venting surprise  Is  one  of  the  decisive  ele- 
ments of  modern  war.  Speed  appears  to  give 
the  attacker  greatly  enhanced  possibilities 
of  surprise,  but  the  defender  Is  not  with- 
out his  options  as  well.  The  key  to  being 
the  surprlser  or  the  surprised  Is  Initiative, 
which  in  turn  Is  baaed  upon  planning. 

CONCLTTSIOK 

In  guarding  against  technical  surprise.  It 
la  important  to  keep  Its  effects  In  the  proper 
perspective.  Technical  advances  generally 
and    technical    surprise    In    particular    are 
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steps  to  more  decisive  measures.  Technology 
makes  possible  tactical,  strategic,  and  timing 
gxuprlse.  It  contributes  to  strategic  decep- 
tion. Svuprise  and  deception  are  most  vitial 
when  they  contribute  to  or  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  modem  weaf>ons.  If  our  tech- 
nological advantages  are  not  exploited  while 
those  of  the  U.S.8.B.  are,  we  wUl  Inevitably 
lose  the  Technological  War.  Put  differently: 
we  must  not  be  surprised  about  the  fact  that 
tMs  Is  a  Technological  War  and  we  must 
never  be  deceived  about  our  relative  tech- 
nological standing. 

Success  In  an  operational  approach  based 
on  deception  and  svirprise  depends  on  total 
orchestration  of  the  types  of  conflict,  not 
on  the  effectiveness  of  each  element.  Partial 
successes  attained  and  exploited  In  many 
areas  will  offset  the  failures  that  will  occur 
In  others.  The  net  result  Is  that  overall  suc- 
cess Is  rendered  more  likely. 

If  the  defender  understands  this  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  problem,  he  can  devise 
many  actions  through  which  aggressive 
stratagems  are  neutralized.  He  can  main- 
tain force  levels,  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative,  that  preclude  a  successful  at- 
tack. The  defender  must  move  constantly 
during  the  period  of  so-called  peace,  to  keep 
abreast  of  technical  and  strategic  develop- 
ments. He  must  Initiate  actions  to  which 
the  attacker  must  react,  using  resources  that 
would  otherwise  be  employed  against  the  de- 
fender, and  must  Initiate  these  actions  In 
time  to  prevent  the  aggressor  from  achieving 
a  significant  advantage.  Success  In  this  game 
will  mean  that  aggression  by  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  be  unthinkable,  simply  because 
the  aggressor  would  remain  confined  to  an 
Incalculable  but  low  probability  of  success. 

The  really  Important  point  Is  that  war  has 
not  become  unthinkable  simply  because 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  have  been  In- 
vented. The  prevention  of  war  Is  just  as 
much  a  strategic  undertaking  as  preparation 
for  aggression.  If  the  strategy  of  prevention 
Is  effective,  the  aggressor  will  be  blocked.  If, 
on  the  other  hand.  It  consists  merely  of  de- 
pendence on  passive  deterrence  and  on  weak 
retaliation,  the  strategy  of  prevention  la 
doomed  to  failure. 

For  the  Communists,  surprise  la  vital  to 
successful  aggression.  For  our  part,  through 
the  application  of  a  rehumanlzed  strategy 
surprise  can  be  our  path  to  the  Initiatives 
and  maneuvers  that  suppress  aggression. 


ABILITY  COUNTS 


HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  Miss 
Janelle  Knutson,  a  young  high  school 
student  from  Williston,  was  North  Da- 
kota's first-place  winner  in  the  1971 
"Ability  Counts"  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Governor's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped. 

I  believe  Miss  Knutson 's  theme  not  only 
calls  attention  to  the  oustandlng  capa- 
bilities of  handicapped  individuals,  but 
also  makes  a  contribution  to  the  national 
effort  to  promote  Jobs  for  America's 
thousands  of  handicapped  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
Knutson's  theme  entitled  "Employment 
of  the  Handicapped:  Community  Atti- 
tudes" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  theme 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows: 
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Employment  of  thx  Handicapped:  Com- 

MUNITT   ArriTUUCB 

Handicapped?  Oh,  you  mean  those  24.000,- 

000  men,  women  and  children  who  cannot 
carry  out  their  lives  to  full  capacity.  Thoee 
8,000,000  adults  in  the  ciurent  labor  force 
and  6,200,000  earners  who  have  to  be  re- 
stricted in  amount  and  kind  of  work  they  do. 

Well,  I'm  not  Just  thinking  statistics.  I 
am  thinking  about  handicapped  people 
everywhere.  They  live  on  farms,  in  towns  and 
cities.  Tes,  even  In  your  city  there  are 
physically  handicapped.  Some  of  these  handi- 
caps can  be  seen  and  others  are  not  visible. 

1  am  one  such  resident  In  your  community. 
I  can  be  put  in  that  category,  handicapped, 
because  of  my  limited  vision.  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  uncovered  by 
a  recent  survey  that  one  out  of  seven  or 
eight  Americans  are  limited  by  a  disability 
to  some  extent. 

Dr.  Qudmand  Harlem,  8th  World  Congress 
of  the  International  Society  for  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Disabled  said,  "There  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  normal  individual.  We  are  all 
different  In  all  the  thousands  of  biunan  abili- 
ties and  activities.  We  will  find  large  dif- 
ferences among  people  and  really  what  a 
dreadful  world  It  would  be  If  we  did  notl" 

If  I  am  handicapped,  what  am  I  handi- 
capped for?  Maybe  I  am  not  able  to  drive 
a  car  or  read  the  print  in  the  dally  news- 
paper, but  Is  that  really  enough  to  label  me 
handicapped? 

When  Mr.  David  Reyerson,  a  Williston  High 
School  Counselor,  was  asked  about  a  handi- 
capped person  he  answered,  "What  really 
Is  considered  handicapped?  I  can't  call  a 
person  who  can  paint  a  picture  using  his 
mouth,  handicapped.  I  could  never  do  that 
with  my  hands  In  four  years!"  Each  of  ua 
has  felt  a  feeling  of  Inadequacy  and  haa 
envied  the  talents  and  abilities  of  others. 
These  feelings  are  more  than  a  passing  mood 
for  millions  of  disabled  Americans.  Feelings 
of  Inadequacy  by  the  handicapped  must  be 
replaced  by  a  purpose,  a  meaning  to  life.  A 
good  job  Is  a  way  of  filling  the  Inadequacy 
In  the  life  of  a  handicapped  Individual.  In 
your  community,  as  an  employer,  would  you 
hire  me? 

I  don't,  Mr.  Employer,  want  you  to  Judge 
me  by  my  disability,  but  search  deep  and 
see  the  things  I  am  capable  of  doing.  Try 
me,  you  might  find  me  very  capable  In  the 
right  job  and  valuable  In  our  community. 

Two  local  employers  stated,  "With  proper 
training  In  a  field,  a  disabled  person  can  do 
a  good  job"  and  "A  handicapped  person  can 
do  a  good  Job  If  he  Is  suited  and  placed  In  the 
right  kind  of  work."  "The  job  for  which  a  per- 
son la  trained  must  be  carefully  selected." 
In  other  words,  a  man  or  lady  with  only  one 
arm  or  leg  Is  limited  In  the  kind  of  Job, 
If  the  job  demands  running,  carrying  or 
lifting.  A  person  who  Is  deaf  or  blind  must 
not  be  barred  from  a  job  because  he  might 
not  be  limited  In  Intelligence,  aptitudes  or 
a  good  personality. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Employer,  If  I  were  placed  In 
work  I  could  do,  I  would  do  a  good  job! 

Problems  with  hiring  the  handicapped?  Mr. 
Ralph  Nelson,  a  local  employer  of  the  handi- 
capped, said,  "When  a  handicapped  person 
Is  trained  for  a  job  It  is  quite  htird  for  him 
to  accept  change.  Other  employees  must  re- 
alize this.  Also,  other  employees  must  realize 
that  a  handicapped  person  has  certain  limi- 
tations. There  Is  just  a  certain  area  this 
person  can  work  capably  In." 

"A  handicapped  person  should  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  but  should  be  treated 
equally." 

If  It  weren't  for  you,  Mr.  Employer,  In  my 
community  It  could  be  difficult  to  find  a 
good  job.  but  with  such  statements  as  "In 
a  certain  way  a  handicapped  worker  Is  more 
valuable  In  that  once  he  la  trained  be  Is 
very  devoted  and  won't  miss  a  day  of  work," 
I  can.  I  thank  you  for  investing  in  me. 

My  single  effort  in  my  community  to  find 
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a  job  would  be  hopeless.  Employment  offices 
placed  300,000  handicapped  workers  in  1966. 
There  are  3,700,000  handicapped  and  who 
are  eligible  for  such  services.  These  can 
benefit  from  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  In 
1967,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  rehabUltated 
173,000  handicapped  people. 

Through  determination.  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation services  and  cooperative  em- 
ployers, residents  of  your  community,  like 
myself,  are  earning  good  incomes,  paying 
taxes  and  supporting  their  families  with 
dignity  and  respect. 


AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY  CAN  MEET 
OUR  TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
our  aerospace  industry  is  undergoing  a 
tremendous  economic  depression.  The 
causes  of  this  depression  are,  first,  the 
cutback  in  military  and  space  research 
and  development  and,  second,  a  reorder- 
ing of  our  priorities. 

I  favor  cutting  the  waste  out  of  mili- 
tary spending  and  concentrating  our  re- 
sources in  those  areas  which  demand  our 
immediate  attention,  such  as  pollution 
control,  mass  transportation,  housing, 
and  education.  However,  in  reordering 
our  priorities,  I  feel  that  there  are  areas 
of  great  demand  that  can  be  met  by  the 
talents  and  resources  of  the  aerospace 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  talents  of  the  aero- 
space Industry  are  directly  and  almost 
immediately  transferable  to  areas  re- 
quiring technical  and  scientific  exper- 
tise. The  North  American  Rockwell  Corp. 
is  currently  working  with  toe  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  relieve  the 
congestion  on  our  highways  by  develop- 
ing a  high-speed  urban  tracked  system. 
The  Rohr  Corp.  is  Involved  in  toe  con- 
struction of  cars  for  the  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  in  San  Francisco.  Garrett  Corp. 
is  committed  to  develop  a  linear  induc- 
tion motor  which  will  reduce  automobile 
pollution  in  future  models. 

We  must  step  up  our  spending  in  these 
areas  and  we  must  encourage  aerospace 
firms  to  expand  in  otoer  related  fields. 
Aircraft  noise  and  air  pollution  can  be 
reduced  significantly  by  steering  our 
aerospace  tfilents  in  this  direction.  We 
need  greater  research  in  airport  and  air 
corridor  safety.  Our  air  terminals  can  be 
improved  to  reduce  time  lost  on  the 
ground  and  in  airport  congestion. 

While  most  people  do  not  travel  across 
the  coxmtry,  there  is  a  great  need  for  im- 
proved transportation  systems  from  city 
to  city.  Short  takeoff  and  landing — 
STOL — and  vertical  takeoff  and  land- 
ing—VTOL — aircraft  will  be  in  great  fu- 
ture demand  for  short  flights  in  our  ur- 
ban corridors  to  save  major  airports  from 
overwhelming  traflBc. 

Finally,  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion systems  are  needed  to  relieve  our 
cities  from  traffic  congestion,  air  pollu- 
tion, noise  pollution,  and  great  Inconven- 
ience. 

I  believe  that  toe  aerospace  Industry 
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can  meet  these  needs  effectively  and  e  so- 
nomically.  Thiis.  I  am  introducing  a  pUl 
to  channel  the  talents,  experience,  $nd 
resources  of  the  aerospace  industry  i^to 
these  fields.  i 

This  legislation  authorizes  $134  mil- 
lion to  be  spent  on  aviation  safety,  urban 
mass  transportation  systems,  and  ayla- 
tion  systems  serving  urban  areas.        j 

Priority  in  awarding  contracts  would 
go  to  aerospace  firms  which  have  tad 
Federal  contracts  canceled  within!  12 
months  of  their  application,  which  are 
located  in  areas  of  high  unemployment, 
or  which  have  reduced  their  labor  force 
by  10  percent  since  January  1,  1969.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  aerospace  indui  try 
is  ready  to  meet  our  needs,  we  must  be 
ready  to  include  them  in  our  effor^  to 
reorder  our  priorities. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  ISAAC  LEWIN  BE- 
FORE THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
COMMISSION  FOR  SOCIAL  DEV|X- 
OPMENT 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


OF    NKW    YORK 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  TJNITED  STATES 


^  Tuesday.  April  20,  1971 
Mr.     JAVITS.     Mr.     President, 


ast 


month,  Dr.  Isaac  Lewln,  a  distinguis  led 
historian  representing  the  Agudas  Is- 
rael World  Organization,  swldressed  the 
Commission  for  Social  Development  of 
the  United  Nations.  He  asserted  that 
the  economic  aspects  of  development  fiAd 
been  given  precedence  over  the  sofcial 
aspects  over  the  past  25  years  and  Indi- 
cated that  this  has  led  to  the  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor.  He  called  for 
the  drafting  of  a  set  of  moral  gude- 
llnes  which  should  apply  to  economic 
development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Lewln's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statekkkt  by  Db.  Isaac  Lkwin 

In  considering  the  World  Social  Situation 
at  the  present  time  we  must  necessarily  use 
the  historical  perspective  as  well. 

We  are  undoubtedly  witnessing  noV  a 
transformation  of  the  fundamental  con<jepts 
\mder  which  the  post-war  world  was;  or- 
ganized. In  San  Francisco,  when  the  U41ted 
Nations  came  Into  being,  peace  was  envis- 
aged not  only  In  terms  of  political  Ideasi  but 
also  In  terms  of  the  Inseparability  of  peace 
from  the  whole  complex  of  economic  ;  and 
social  development. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  however,  econ<>mlc 
growth  was  given  priority  at  the  expense  of 
social  development.  Great  emphasis  waa  put 
upon  the  economic  aspect  of  the  develop- 
ment of  nations.  The  International  comjmu- 
nlty  expanded  through  the  prollferatlob  of 
new  sovereign  states  whose  political  prob- 
lems closely  paralleled  their  need  to  attain  a 
minimal  national  economy. 

Now  after  twenty-flve  years — one  n^ght 
well  say:  twenty-flve  years  of  trial  land 
error — we  must  take  inventory  of  the  fhilts 
of  the  emphasis  on  the  economic  rather  ^lan 
the  social  half  of  the  eqiiatlon. 

In  making  such  Inventory  we  find  that 
along  with  the  sweet  Trults  of  national  de- 
velopment has  come  as  well  as  bitter  fruit 
of  a  gross  and  overwhelming  materlallsai — a 
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materialism  that  threatens  to  erode  the  hu- 
man spirit. 

In  developed  countries  the  drive  for  ma- 
terial goods  threatens  to  eclipse  the  moral 
and  spiritual  values  of  man.  Societies,  once 
destroyed  by  war,  have  been  rebuilt  on  foun- 
dations of  worship  of  material  abundance. 
Economic  development,  conceived  for  needy 
states,  has  become  the  over-rldlng  goal  of 
rich  nations.  Obviously,  the  underdeveloped 
nations  suffer.  A  paradoxical  situation,  there- 
fore, has  arisen — the  economic  and  mate- 
rial needs  of  poorer  countries  have  been 
neglected  at  the  expense  of  larger  nations' 
growth. 

A  similar  discrepancy  has  also  been  created 
on  the  social  level  between  the  rich  and 
under-prlvtleged  within  each  affluent  na- 
tion with  the  result  that  we  now  are  wit- 
nesses to  uprisings  In  many  countries  In  re- 
sponse to  social  Injustice.  Moreover,  It  Is 
abundantly  clear  that  only  when  social 
Justice  Is  combined  with  a  stable  economy 
can  a  nation  contribute  to  peace  In  the  world 
at  large. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  launched  the  second  Development 
Decade  with  new  emphasis  upon  the  social 
Institutions  which  must  go  hand-ln-hand 
with  a  viable  national  economy.  It  Is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  family  of  nations  that  It  has 
accepted  Increased  social  responsibility. 

I  represent  here  a  non-governmental  or- 
ganization, the  Agudas  Israel  World  Orga- 
nization, which  was  founded  In  1912  and 
embraces  religious  Jewry  all  over  the  world. 
I  represent  a  creed  which  has  promulgated 
the  concepts  of  social  ethics,  morality  and 
Justice  for  centuries.  Our  pre-occupatlon 
with  the  very  core  of  human  existence  Is 
therefore  understandable.  So  far  we  placed 
emphasis  upon  the  rights  of  the  Individual. 
But  our  approach  to  human  rights  must  now 
meet  the  modern-day  challenge  to  social 
rights  of  man — a  challenge  that  Involved  not 
only  the  poor  In  the  underdeveloped  nations 
but  the  poor  everywhere,  for  none  are  so 
unfortunate  as  those  who  live  their  lives 
of  poverty  next  door  to  an  unconscionable 
Indulgence  In  luxury  and  riches. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  Issue  is  a  moral 
one.  First  of  all,  because  It  Is  Inherently  Im- 
moral to  adopt  a  creed  of  materialism  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  do  not  have  even  the 
basic  necessities  of  life.  Secondly,  because 
over-emphasis  on  the  material  blinds  \is 
to  the  basic  humanism  without  which  an 
economic  structure  becomes  a  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  Thirdly,  because  the  concept  of 
economics  as  the  basis  for  peace  is  an  illusion 
unless  social  rights  go  hand-ln-hand  with 
economic  progress. 

The  drive  for  materialism  has  already  gone 
too  far.  A  dramatic  gesture  of  reversal  Is  nec- 
essary. I  submit  respectfully  that  the  Cora- 
mlsslon  for  Social  Development  consider  the 
drafting  of  a  Declaration  of  Social  Ethics 
urging  the  nations  of  the  world  to  restore 
the  balance  between  the  economic  and  the 
social  In  a  set  of  moral  principles  related  to 
the  concept  of  world  peace. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  should  be  united 
and  not  divided  by  Eintagonlstlc  goals  which 
are  undermining  all  efforts  for  peace  and 
bring  about  only  violence  and  new  revolu- 
tions, the  rumblings  of  which  are  already  In 
our  ears. 
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UPPER  DUCK  RIVER  PROJECTS  IN 
TENNESSEE  RECEIVE  STRONG 
BACKING    AND    ENDORSEMENT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress  last  year  appropriated  $4.6  mil- 


lion for  land  acquisition  and  the  start 
of  construction  of  the  Normandy  and 
Columbia  Dams  on  the  Upper  Duck  River 
in  middle  Tennessee. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  contrary 
to  the  mandate  of  the  Congress,  has 
withheld  and  Impounded  $4.3  million  of 
these  funds. 

Many  local  governmental  and  civic  or- 
ganizations have  recently  reafllrmed 
their  support  and  interest  in  moving 
forward  with  this  project  and,  In  this 
connection,  because  of  the  Interest  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  people 
In  water  resource  development,  I  place 
in  the  Record  herewith  copies  of  resolu- 
tions enacted  by  county  courts.  Rotary 
Clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  conserva- 
tion boards,  Kiwanls  Clubs,  Lions  Clubs, 
public  authorities,  and  others. 

The  resolutions  follow : 

RXSOLTTTION 

Whereas,  the  Duck  River  Project  (Nor- 
mandy and  Columbia  Dems)  was  officially 
started  and  publicly  announced  by  TVA  In 
July  of  1970. 

Whereas,  the  funds  for  the  Duck  River 
Project  were  frozen  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  In  December  of  1970. 

Whereas,  TVA  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  have  conjured  up  a  requirement  of 
repayment  of  the  water  supply  portion  of 
this  project. 

Whereas,  the  TVA  Act  gives  TVA  control 
of  all  of  the  streams  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
and  responsibility  for  Its  resource  develop- 
ment. .   ^  .     _, 

Whereas,  heretofore,  TVA  has  maintained 
a  uniform  policy  without  charge  for  water 
to  municipalities  or  industries  in  the  valley 
until  the  freeze  of  the  funds  In  December  of 
1970. 

Whereas,  it  Is  considered  unjust  to  require 
the  Upper  Duck  River  Area  (four-counties 
of  201  counties  In  the  Tennessee  VaUey)  to 
pay  for  water  supply. 

Therefore,  we,  the  County  Court  of  Bed- 
ford County,  respectfully  urge  our  Senators, 
Honorable  Howard  Baker,  Jr.  and  Honorable 
William  Brock,  to  prevail  upon  President 
Nixon  to  release  immediately  the  Duck  River 
Project  funds. 

Be  it  further  reeolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Congressman  Joe  L. 
Evlns,  Congressman  William  Anderson,  and 
Chairman  A.  J.  Wagner. 

Otts  K.  Reneoas, 
County  Court  Clerk. 


Resolution 

TmxAHOMA   Rotary  Club. 

Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

Whereas,  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  has 
planned  and  Is  ready  to  start  work  on  Its 
Duck  River  Project,  calling  for  construction 
of  dams  on  Duck  River  at  Normandy  and 
Columbia;  and 

Whereas,  construction  of  these  dams  is  an 
essential  part  in  an  overall  resource  program 
of  the  Upper  Duck  River  Development  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Tennessee  Upper  Duck  River 
Development  Agency:  and 

Whereas,  this  resource  program  Is  neces- 
sary for  a  future  of  balanced  growth  and 
preservation  of  our  region's  human  and  nat- 
ural resources:  and 

Whereas,  this  effort  Includes  such  goals  as 
development  of  the  upper  Duck  River  to  pro- 
vide for  domestic,  industrial  and  municipal 
water  needs,  while  providing  a  habitat  for 
fish  and  wildlife;  minimizing  of  flood  dam- 
age; ensuring  that  clean  water  Is  both  used 
and  returned  to  the  river  and  Its  tributaries: 
and  conserving  the  land  as  much  as  possible 
while  providing  for  physical  growth:  and 

Whereas,  the  communities  and  their  utility 
svstems  In  Bedford,  Coffee,  Marshall  and 
Maury  counties,  on  the  basis  of  plans  for  the 
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Hftms  and  reservoirs,  already  have  spent  sev- 
eral mJUlon  dollars  to  begin  an  Interconnect- 
ing water  pipeline  system  that  would  pro- 
vide potable  water  to  more  than  100,000  peo- 
ple in  both  cities  and  rural  areas;  and 

Whereas,  this  needed  effort  has  been  sty- 
mied by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  which  has  Impounded  $4.3  million 
In  funds  for  this  project  appropriated  by 
Congress:  Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Rotory  Club  of  Tulla- 
homa, Tennessee,  reaffirms  Its  wholehearted 
support  of  the  TVA's  Duck  River  Project  and 
the  total  resource  development  and  preser- 
vation program  for  the  upper  Duck  River 
region  and  urges  that  appropriated  funds  for 
these  dams  be  made  available  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  so  that  overdue 
work  can  begin  on  this  vitally  needed  proj- 
ect. Be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  senators  and  congressmen,  to 
CSovernor  Wlnfleld  Durm,  to  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  to  the  di- 
rectors of  TVA. 

By  James  R.  Obay, 

President. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Duck  River  Project  (Nor- 
mandy and  Columbia  Dams)  was  officially 
started  and  publicly  announced  by  TVA  In 
July  of  1970. 

Whereas,  the  funds  for  the  Duck  River 
Project  were  frozen  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  December  of  1970. 

Whereas,  we  are  Indeed  grateful  to  Con- 
gressman Evlns  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  get 
the  Project  funds  released. 

Whereas,  there  is  a  small  group  of  people 
who  are  opposing  the  Normandy  Dam. 

Whereas,  the  Normandy  Dam  is  vital  to 
Tullahoma's  industrial  expansion  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Therefore,  we,  the  Tullahoma  Chamber  of 
CJommerce  of  Tullahoma,  Tennessee,  reiterate 
our  whole-hearted  support  of  the  Duck  River 
Project.  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be 
sent  to  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evlns. 

Dotle  E.  Richabdson, 

President. 


Resolution 
consebvation  boaed  op 

Coffee  County, 
Manchester,  Tenn. 

Whereas,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
planned  and  Is  ready  to  start  work  on  Its 
Duck  River  Project,  calling  for  construction 
of  dams  on  Duck  River  at  Normandy  and 
Columbia;  and 

Whereas,  construction  of  these  dams  is  an 
essential  part  in  an  overall  resource  prog^m 
of  the  Upper  Duck  River  Development  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Tennessee  Upper  Duck  River 
Development  Agency;  and 

Whereas,  this  resource  program  Is  neces- 
sary for  a  future  of  balanced  growth  and 
preservation  of  our  region's  human  and  nat- 
ural resources;  and 

Whereas,  this  effort  Includes  such  goals  as 
development  of  the  Upper  Duck  River  to  pro- 
vide for  domestic,  industrial  and  municipal 
water  needs,  while  providing  a  habitat  for 
flsh  and  wildlife;  minimizing  of  flood  dam- 
age; ensuring  that  clean  water  is  both  used 
and  returned  to  the  river  and  its  tributaries; 
and  conserving  the  land  as  much  as  possible 
while  providing  for  physical  growth;  and 

Whereas,  the  communities  and  their  utility 
systems  in  Bedford,  Coffee,  Marshall  and 
Maury  counties,  on  the  basis  of  plaiM  for 
the  dams  and  reservoirs,  already  have  spent 
several  million  dollars  to  begin  an  Intercon- 
necting water  pipeline  system  that  would 
provide  potable  water  to  more  than  100,000 
people  In  both  cities  and  rural  areas;  and 

Whereas,  this  needed  effort  has  been 
stymied  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  which  has  Impounded  $4.3  mil- 
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lion  in  funds  for  this  project  appropriated 
by  Congress :  Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Conservation  Board  of 
Coffee  County,  reaffirms  Its  wholehearted 
support  of  the  TVA's  Duck  River  Project  and 
the  total  resource  development  and  preserva- 
tion program  for  the  Upper  Duck  River  region 
and  urges  that  ^proprlated  funds  for  these 
dams  he  made  available  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  so  that  overdue 
work  can  begin  on  this  vitally  need  project. 
Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evlns,  Con- 
gressman William  Anderson,  Senator  Howard 
Baker,  Jr.,  Senator  William  Brock,  Governor 
Wlnfleld  Dunn,  and  Chairman  A.  J.  Wagner, 
TVA. 

By  WiLLABO  Templeton, 

President. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Duck  River  Project  (Nor- 
mandy and  Columbia  Dams)  was  officially 
started  and  publicly  announced  by  TVA  In 
July  of  1970. 

Whereas,  the  funds  for  the  Duck  River 
Project  were  frozen  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  In  December  of  1970. 

Whereas,  we  are  Indeed  grateful  to  Con- 
gressman Evlns  and  Congressman  Anderson 
for  their  untiring  efforts  to  get  the  Project 
funds  released. 

Whereas,  there  is  a  small  group  of  con- 
servationists who  are  opposing  the  Nor- 
mandy Dam. 

Whereas,  this  opposition  is  predicated  on 
their  resistance  to  change  and  progress  in 
the  Upper  Duck  River  Valley. 

Whereas,  the  Normandy  Dam  Is  vital  to 
Shelbyville's  industrial  expansion  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Therefore,  we.  The  ShelbyvlUe  Kiwanls 
Club  of  ShelbyvlUe,  Tennessee,  reiterate  our 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  Duck  River 
Project.  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evlns  and 
Congressman  William  Anderson. 

Waoe  Arnold. 

Resolution 

Uppeh  Duck  Riveb 
Development  Association, 

Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

Whereas,  the  Duck  River  Project  (Nor- 
mandy and  Columbia  Dams)  was  officially 
started  and  publicly  announced  by  TVA  In 
July  of  1970. 

Whereas,  the  funds  for  the  Duck  River 
Project  were  frozen  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  December  of  1970. 

Whereas,  we  are  Indeed  grateful  to  Con- 
gressman Evlns  and  Congressman  Anderson 
for  their  untiring  efforts  to  get  the  Proj- 
ect funds  released. 

Whereas,  there  is  a  small  group  of  conserva- 
tionists who  are  opposing  the  Normandy 
Dam. 

Whereas,  this  opposition  Is  predicated  on 
their  resistance  to  change  and  progress  In 
the  Upper  Duck  River  Valley. 

Whereas,  the  Normandy  Dam  is  vital  to 
Shelbyville's  industrial  expansion  and  eco- 
nomic grovrth. 

Therefore,  we,  the  ShelbyvlUe  Rotary  Club 
of  Shelbyville,  Tennessee,  reiterate  o\ir  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Duck  River  Project. 
Be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  Congressman  Joe  L.  E^vlns  and 
Congressman  William  Anderson. 

John  Shofner, 

Vice  President. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Duck  River  Project  (Nor- 
mandy and  Columbia  Dams)  was  officially 
started  and  publicly  atnnounced  by  TVA  in 
July  of  1970. 

Whereas,  the  funds  for  the  Duck  River 
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Project  were  frozen  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  In  December  of  1970. 

Whereas,  we  are  Indeed  grateful  to  Con- 
gressman Evlns  for  his  xmtlrlng  efforts  to  get 
the  Project  funds  released. 

Whereas,  there  is  a  smaU  group  of  conser- 
vationists who  are  opposing  the  Normandy 
Dam. 

Whereas,  this  opposition  is  predicated  on 
their  resistance  to  change  and  progress  in 
the  Upper  Duck  River  Valley. 

Whereas,  the  Normandy  Dam  Is  vital  to 
Manchester's  Industrial  expansion  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Therefore,  we,  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Manchester,  Tennessee,  re- 
iterate our  whole-hearted  support  of  the 
IXick  River  Project.  Be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evlns. 
Richard  Bell, 

President. 
H.  Thomas  Pabsons, 

Secretary. 

Resolution 
Shelbyville  Lions  Club, 

Shelbyville,  Tenn. 
Whereas,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
planned  and  Is  ready  to  start  vrork  on  its 
Duck  River  Project,  calling  for  construction 
of  dams  on  Duck  River  at  Normandy  and 
Columbia;  and 

Whereas,  construction  of  these  dams  la  an 
essential  part  in  an  overall  resource  program 
of  the  Upper  Duck  River  Development  As- 
sociation and  the  Tennessee  Upper  Duck 
River  Developemnt  Agency;  and 

Whereas,  this  resource  program  is  neces- 
sary for  a  future  of  balanced  growth  and 
preservation  of  our  region's  human  and  nat- 
ural resources:  and 

Whereas,  this  effort  Includes  such  goals  as 
development  of  the  Upper  Duck  River  to 
provide  for  domestic.  Industrial  and  mimlcl- 
pal  water  needs,  while  providing  a  habitat 
for  fish  and  wildlife;  minimizing  of  flood 
damage;  ensuring  that  clean  water  Is  both 
used  and  returned  to  the  river  and  Its  tribu- 
taries; and  conserving  the  land  as  much  as 
possible  while  providing  for  physical  growth; 
and 

Whereas,  the  communities  and  their  util- 
ity systems  in  Bedford.  Coffee,  Marshall  and 
Maury  Counties,  on  the  basis  of  plans  for  the 
dams  and  reservoirs,  already  have  spent 
several  million  dollars  to  begin  an  intercon- 
necting water  pipeline  system  that  would 
provide  potable  water  to  more  than  100,000 
people  in  both  cities  and  rural  areas;  and 

Whereas,  this  needed  effort  has  been  sty- 
mied by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  which  has  impounded  $43  million 
m  funds  for  this  project  appropriated  by 
Congress:  Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Lions  Club  of  Shelby- 
ville, Tennessee,  reaffirms  its  wholehearted 
support  of  the  TVA's  Duck  River  Project  and 
the  total  resource  development  and  preser- 
vation program  for  the  Upper  Duck  River 
region  and  urges  that  appropriated  funds  for 
these  dams  be  made  available  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  so  that  overdue 
work  can  begin  on  this  vitally  needed  project. 
Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
sent  to  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evlns,  Congress- 
man William  Anderson,  Senator  Howard 
Baker,  Jr.,  Senator  William  Brook,  Governor 
Wlnfleld  Dunn,  and  Chairman  A.  J.  Wagner, 
TVA. 

By  Alfred  L.  English,  R.  M.  Megols,  Jim 
Landeys,  W.  B.  Kyle,  A.  C.  illtchum, 
J.  C.  Edgar,  Tom  Slgrones,  William 
Parker,  Ben  A.  Green,  Benton  M. 
Wheeler,  W.  D.  Copeland. 
W.  L.  Payne,  James  K.  Gore,  Archie  L. 
Wlnnett,  BaUey  Little,  Hobart  H.  Dur- 
bln,  E.  B.  Jenkins,  D.  W.  Rappleye, 
W.  T.  Gentry,  Sam  Pearce,  Gerald 
Priest,  Sam  Keller. 
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James  W.  Kesner.  John  C.  Sheel.  Jr..  E  Iw. 
C  Huffman,  H.  V.  arlffln.  N.  C.  La^g- 
ley.  Adrean  O.  Fox.  Pred  Hunt.  Jr.  j 

Dan  W.  Bobo,  Louis  8.  Smith.  D.,  J. 
Rlc«.  Roger  W.  Wllkerson,  Jr..  OK  nn 
MorrlBon.  Joseph  E.  Borer,  J.  D.  NoirU, 
Joe  Pltner,    Theron  A.  Bracey. 

W  B  Seigneur,  Ray  BeU.  Carl  B.  Brm- 
don.  Berry  J.  AUen.  Ted  Hurt.  Qubi  E. 
Johnson.  T.  Stacy  Welch.  John  Brut- 
bill.  Roy  Moon. 

James  V.  Simmons,  BlU  Magruder,  J 
Harris.     Alfred     L.     English.     Evei«tt 
Smith,  Jr. 

B  A  Roberts,  Otis  Woodruff.  Noman 
Olbson.  Herman  Duncan.  Q.  Hen^an 
Pogg.  Robert  R.  Newton. 
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CASTRO— RAILROADING 

THE  OLD  92D— CHAPTER  2 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STA'I^S 
Tuesday.  April  20,  1971 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  placed  in  the  Extensions 
Remarks  the  detailed  plan  of  several 
conglomerate  corporations— which  in- 
cidentally and  reluctantly  engage  in  the 
railroad  business— to  lobby  a  multibilBon 
doUar  subsidy  for  themselves  through 
the  Congress.  This  CASTRO— Conglqm- 
erate  America's  Slick  Transportatton 
Rip-Off— proposal  includes  saturaljion 
advertising,  designed  to  curry  the  f ajvor 
of  media  owners  and  to  paint  this  lat- 
tempted  tax  grab  as  a  tax  saving.     I 

The  Southern  Railway  has  already  be- 
gun a  series  of  ads  to  be  run  in  virtutlly 
all  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  its 
territory.  CASTRO  ads  have  been  sched- 
uled on  two  of  the  major  networks.  OBS 
has  refused  to  carry  the  CASTRO  spots, 
stating  that  they  are  too  poUUcal.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  CASTRO  portmys 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  as  a  robber,  der- 
haps  the  network  fears  that  Uncle  ^m 
would  ask  for  equal  time.  , 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  nfcve 
printed  In  the  Record  two  articles  re- 
lating to  the  CASTRO  advertising  cam- 
paign. One  appeared  in  the  March  21 
issue  of  Advertising  Age:  the  other  in 
the  March-April  Issue  of  Ties,  house  or- 
gan of  the  Southern  Railway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc<»rd, 
as  follows . 
Bail    Obotjp    Asks    Cdtback    m    Pto^ral 

BKCtTLATION 

(By  Thomas  E.  Kelly) 

Chicago.— The  Assn.  of  American  RaUrdads 
early  next  month  wlU  begin  a  •2.500,000  felx- 
month  campaign  in  support  of  legUlatloa  fa- 
voring less  government  regulation  of  the  |aU- 
road  industry. 

Advertising  Is  scheduled  on  ABC-TC  land 
NBC-TV.  spot  radio  and  In  newspapers,  in- 
cluding the  home  town  newspaper  of  «ach 
member  of  Oongrees.  CBS-TV  refu8e<J  to 
carry  the  spots.  beUevlng  they  are  "tool po- 
litical," Donald  T.  Martin,  assistant  vp  fori  ad- 
vertising and  pr.  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Ball- 
road,  said  here  today. 

Mr.  Martin,  who  Is  national  coordlnatt*  of 
the  association's  America's  Sound  Transfor- 
tatlon  Review  Organization  (Astro) ,  said  the 
Initial  tv  spots  will  emphasize  de-regulation 
of  the  railroad  industry.  One  commercial, 
called  "The  Great  Train  Robbery,"  vrtll  at- 
tempt to  show  how  government  regulatlona 
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are.  in  the  opinion  of  the  association,  "rob- 
bing" the  industry.  McCann-ErlcIcson  Is  the 
agency 

The  purpose  of  the  campaign — freight-ori- 
ented and  not  connected  with  Rallpax — Is  to 
push  legislation  through  Congress  to  help 
Implement  the  Astro  program.  Mr.  Martin 
said.  He  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  such  major  railroad  suppliers  as  Pull- 
man-Standard. General  Electric,  the  Electro- 
Motive  division  of  General  Motors  and  Am- 
sted  Industries,  and  asked  their  support,  both 
through  Internal  and  external  pr  efforts  and 
media  advertising. 

Suppliers  were  sympathetic,  but  none 
promised — or  refused — to  run  ads  in  support 
of  the  Astro  program.  "We  have  no  objec- 
tion at  all  (to  Mr.  MarUn's  proposals),  ex- 
cept budget,"  said  Warren  Logelln,  vp,  Am- 
sted.  # 

Southern  Lattnchxs  "ASTRO"  Newspapkb 
Adveetising  Campaign 

Southern  Railway  wUl  be  talking  about 
ASTRO  In  advertising  placed  in  virtually  all 
dally  and  weekly  newspapers  on-line  this 
year.  Five  of  these  advertisements  will  run  at 
regular  intervals  throughout  the  year.  The 
first  ad.  "Tax  Payer  Today.  Tax  Burden 
Tomorrow?'  appeared  March  9  in  dally  pa- 
pers. The  weeklies  carried  this  ad  the  same 
week. 

At  the  end  dt  the  copy  in  each  advertise- 
ment, "The  ASTRO  Answer"  to  government 
takeover  of  the  railroads  is  given,  as  follows: 

"We  think  a  better  alternative  is  the  plan 
offered  by  ASTRO  (America's  Sound  Trans- 
portation Review  Organization),  a  railroad- 
sponsored  group.  In  essence,  this  plan  calls 
for  equal  treatment  of  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation. And  It  would  encourage  Invest- 
ment In  rail  eqiilpment  sorely  needed  to 
catch  up  with  today's  needs  and  be  ready  for 
tomorrow's. 

"Find  out  more  from  this  free  booklet, 
which  outlines  the  ASTRO  plan  in  easy-to- 
read  questions  and  answers.  Write:  ASTOO 
Booklet.  Southern  Railway  System,  P.O.  Box 
1808,  Washington.  D.C.  20O13.  (See  questions 
and  answers  on  page  15.) 

"We  want  to  stay  a  tax  payer.  Not  become 
a  tax  burden." 


April  20,  1971 


CITIZENSHIP— A    PRIVILEGE    OR   A 

RESPONsmiLrry  ? 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or  abkansab 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  plesisure  to 
direct  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  very  thoughtful  essay,  written  by  Miss 
Janice  Floyd  of  Glen  Rose,  Ark.  Miss 
Floyd  was  recently  awarded  a  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  by  Freedoms 
Foundation  for  her  essay  entitled  "Free- 
dom—A Privilege  or  a  Responsibility?" 

This  same  essay  also  won  firct  place  in 
1970  in  the  Good  Citizenship  Essay  Con- 
test of  the  Ozark  District  of  Civitan  In- 
ternational. A  1970  graduate  of  Glen 
Rose  High  School  and  valedictorian  of 
her  class.  Miss  Floyd  is  a  freshman  this 
year  at  Henderson  State  College  in  Ark- 
adelphla,  Ark. 

Under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  the  essay  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Citizenship — A  Privilege  ob  a 
Responsibiutt  ? 

The  day  Is  November  14.  1972.  The  people  of 
America  are  at  the  polls  electing  a  President. 


That  is,  some  of  the  people  are  there.  The 
others  are  just  too  busy  to  take  the  time  to 
vote.  What  they  do  not  realize  Is  that  voting 
and  being  able  to  have  a  part  In  their  gov- 
ernment Is  not  an  ordinary  privilege.  It  Is 
Just  one  of  the  many  important  rights  that 
we  have  as  American  citizens.  If  we  do  not 
use  these  rights,  then  our  country  and  all 
that  it  stands  for  is  being  hurt  tremen- 
dously. As  the  famous  American  author  Mark 
Twain  once  said :  "What  keeps  a  republic  on 
its  legs  is  good  citizenship." 

But  what  Is  this  citizenship  of  ours?  "It's 
our  right  as  Americans — our  privilege."  the 
people  exclaim.  If  citizenship  is  such  a  great 
privilege,  then  why  do  we  treat  it  so  lightly? 
To  explain  what  Is  meant  by  "privilege"  in 
this  statement,  the  Communist  type  of  gov- 
ernment presents  a  good  example.  When  a 
new  leader  takes  over  In  a  totalitarian  coun- 
try, It  is  not  by  will  of  the  people.  It  is  done 
by  a  few  who  are  devoted  to  the  party,  and 
the  party  only.  The  people  of  that  country 
are  not  asked  whom  they  want  to  lead  them. 
They  are  given  no  choice.  In  this  case,  they 
are  not  given  the  opportunity  of  taking  part 
In  their  government.  They  have  no  privileges 
and  only  one  major  responsibility — to  do  ex- 
actly what  the  government  tells  them  to  do. 
The  citizens  of  America  cannot  imagine 
what  It  would  be  like  to  live  under  this  kind 
of  ruling.  Therefore,  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
our  life  as  Americans,  we  must  flrst  realize 
what  is  happening  to  us.  Because  we  are 
taking  our  citizenship  for  granted,  the  idea 
has  been  formed  that  freedom  inherited  U 
freedom  everlasting. 

The  second  thing  that  must  be  realized  is 
what  could  happen  if  we  continue  believing 
this  way  and  treating  our  citizenship  with 
such  indifference. 

Even  if  we  cfinnot  see  what  is  happening, 
the  Communists  can,  and  tills  could  be  the 
destruction  of  our  way  of  life.  Many  people 
want  to  know  how  such  a  thing  could  happen 
in  our  country  today.  This  Is  my  explanation : 
Citizenship  is  linked  with  freedom,  and 
freedom  with  morality  In  America's  chain 
of  democracy.  Morality.  In  turn,  derives 
from  religious  faith,  and  the  source  of  all 
goodness  is  God.  Destroy  faith  in  God  and 
moral  standards  crumble.  Destroy  your 
ciltzenshlp  and  faith  in  yourself  and  free- 
dom crumbles.  The  Commimists,  having  no 
belief  In  God,  know  that  if  they  succeed  In 
destroying  religion  and  Americfuis'  faith  In 
their  country,  that  our  democracy  will  not 
long  survive.  This  is  what  they  are  waiting 
for.  If  one  link  grows  weak,  then  the  entire 
chain  Is  m  danger.  I  feel  that  it  Is  definitely 
our  responsibility,  as  well  as  our  privilege,  to 
keep  this  chain  strong. 

The  following  example  will  prove  this 
explanation  true  in  theory,  if  not  in  fact. 

When  Geneiral  William  P.  Dean  was  re- 
leased from  a  Korean  Communist  prison 
camp.  George  Schuyler  quotes  the  Chinese 
psychologists  who  had  been  trying  to  break 
him,  as  saying.  "General,  don't  feel  bad  about 
leaving  us.  You  know,  we  will  soon  be  with 
you.  We  are  going  to  destroy  the  in««l 
character  of  the  generation  of  your  young 
Americans,  and  when  we  have  finished,  you 
will  have  nothing  with  which  to  really  de- 
fend yourselves  against  us.'' 

Usually  when  a  person  does  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  what  he  has.  then  he  Is  deprived 
of  the  right,  or  privilege,  to  use  It.  If  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  rights  that  are  ours  and 
strive  to  maintain  them,  then  there  Is  a 
strong  posRlbUlty  that  our  freedom  could  be 
lost. 

The  fate  of  America  lies  In  Its  youth.  The 
young  people  of  our  nation  need  to  be  taught 
the  values  of  life— faith  in  Ood.  faith  In 
their  country,  and  faith  In  themselves. 

Most  Important  of  all.  we  need  to  be  taught 
the  value  of  citizenship.  Americans  should 
realize  that  It  la  a  privilege  in  Itself  to  have 
the  responsibUity  of  being  a  citizen  of  tJie 
United  States,  and  that  it  Is  a  responslbUlty 
to  have  and  maintain  th«  privilege  at  our 
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citizenship.  If  we  Intend  for  our  desoendanta 
to  live  In  a  free  country. 

In  every  free  nation,  such  as  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  citizens  themselves 
are  the  real  rulers.  Their  governments  can 
do  only  those  things  which  the  people  au- 
thorize. Thus  the  government  may  be  strong 
or  weak,  jvist  or  vmjust.  fair  at  unfair,  de- 
pending upon  the  Interest  and  desires  of  its 
citizens. 

So  the  next  time  you  dislike  election  re- 
turns, but  do  not  vote;  or  you  disagree  with 
the  actions  of  Congress,  but  will  not  write 
your  Congressman;  or  you  do  not  understand 
the  issues,  yet  you  change  channels  when  the 
President  gives  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress on  television,  remember  this: 

As  Americans,  we  are  privileged. 

To  stay  Americans,  we  must  be  responsible. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 


ART  INSTITUTE  OF  PnTSBURGH 
ESTABLISHES  JOHN  DENT  SCHOL- 
ARSHIP 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  the  great  work  that  John  Dent  has 
performed  on  behalf  of  the  workingman. 
Currently  his  committee  is  seeking  legis- 
lation that  will  protect  the  pensions  of 
workers  and  a  second  bill  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  and  put  7  million  more 
workers  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

With  a  track  record  like  this,  it  is  not 
difBcult  to  see  why  homage  Is  paid  to 
John  Dent  for  his  efforts. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
is  renowned  for  his  work  with  another 
important  group,  America's  students,  the 
greatest  hope  our  Nation  has. 

Most  recently,  the  Art  Institute  of 
Pittsburgh,  a  school  with  whose  good 
work  I  am  very  familiar  and  an  Institu- 
tion which  happens  to  be  in  my  district, 
established  a  John  Dent  Scholarship  to 
be  presented  every  2  years  to  a  deserving 
high  school  senior. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  excellent  trib- 
ute to  one  of  this  body's  more  energetic 
Members. 

In  establishing  the  John  Dent  Schol- 
arship, John  Johns,  president  of  the  Art 
Institute,  said: 

We  consider  It  a  great  privilege  to  set  up  a 
scholarship  In  honor  of  Congressman  Dent, 
as  only  a  small  token  of  the  tremendous 
work  he  has  been  doing  to  help  the  cause  of 
education.  Every  student  owes  a  debt  to  Mr. 
Dent's  diligence  and  enthusiasm.  I  am  just 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  "thank  you"  In  a  way 
that  will  help  even  more  students. 

Helping  people  seems  to  be  a  habit 
with  John  Dent  and  a  habit  with  the  Art 
Institute  of  Pittsburgh  which  has  pro- 
vided my  city  of  Pittsburgh  with  hun- 
dreds of  competent  art  and  design 
specialists. 

A  John  Dent  Scholarship  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  I  could  not  think 
of  a  better  imion  of  interests  and  con- 
cerns. 

I  Just  want  to  congratulate  both  John 
Dwt  and  the  Art  Institute  and  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  this  great 
honor  for  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  few  problems  as  per- 
plexing or  as  frustrating  as  the  prisoner 
of  war /missing  in  action  issue.  Over  the 
past  24  months,  the  plight  of  our  cap- 
tured and  missing  countrymen  and  theii* 
families  has  been  brought  increasingly 
before  the  public,  and  as  a  result,  we  have 
witnessed  an  overwhelming  groundswell 
of  public  sentiment. 

During  this  period,  as  our  attention 
has  been  focused  on  detained  and  missing 
servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  have 
concluded  that  Hanoi  does,  in  fact,  value 
world  status — especially  as  construed  by 
the  Communist  bloc  nations.  The  Com- 
munists of  Southeast  Asia  do  not  want 
to  be  eyed  as  callous  barbarians.  Hanoi's 
leadership  continually  monitors  the 
waves  of  world  opinion  and  the  release 
of  a  debatable  complete  prisoner  list, 
periodic  propaganda  films,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  flow  of  mall  validate  our 
contention  that  Hanoi  hears  the  Ameri- 
can people  loud  and  clear. 

Our  outrage  on  this  issue  must  not  sub- 
side until  the  missing  are  accounted  for 
and  all  men  are  allowed  to  return  home. 
Hanoi  has  consistently  Indicated  that 
the  Communists  will  not  respond  to  any 
initiative  which  will  not  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage. The  key  feature  of  mounting 
world  public  pressure,  I  believe,  is  to 
show  the  North  Vietnamese  that  con- 
tinued unresponsiveness  to  pleas  for  com- 
pliance with  the  Geneva  Convention  will 
work  only  to  Hanoi's  disadvantage. 

It  is  oiu-  responsibility,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  let  those  who  prolong  the  separation 
of  American  families  know  that  our 
anger  will  not  diminish  with  time. 

To  be  honest,  it  Is  easy  to  sit  quietly 
by.  It  Is  also  easy  to  assume  an  "out-of- 
slght,  out-of-mlnd"  attitude  about  the 
issue.  It  would  be  simple  to  pass  along 
the  responsibility  for  these  men  to 
someone  else,  and  wash  our  hands  of 
any  involvement  in  the  matter.  It  does 
not  take  much  courage  to  ignore  1,550 
American  men  lost,  missing,  or  interned 
deep  in  the  jungles  or  Indochina. 

This  would  be  all  too  easy,  and  maybe 
all  too  true  except  for  the  fact  that 
Americans  are  competitors.  Americans 
are  thinkers  and  Americans  are  doers, 
and  for  our  countrymen  to  remain  imlaw- 
fully  detained  for  years,  thousands  of 
miles  from  home,  is  an  injustice  and 
should  be  promptly  resolved. 

Though  these  men  are,  in  fact,  out 
of  sight,  they  are  not  out  of  mind.  All  too 
often,  information  relating  to  the  prison- 
ers and  missing  is  In  cold  statistical 
terms.  In  a  report  or  filing  cabinet  port- 
folio, they  may  be  only  figures  on  a 
printed  page.  But  as  Individuals,  the 
figures  give  way  to  faces,  to  personal- 
ities, to  likes  and  dislikes,  and  back- 
grounds not  greatly  different  from  ours. 
These  statistics  have  names.  These 
names  belong  to  men  who  have  home- 
towns. Most  are  married  and  many  have 
children.  They  enjoy  concerts,  art,  flsh- 
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ing,  a  good  book,  football,  summer,  fall, 
winter,  and  spring.  They  are  just  like 
you  and  I,  then,  with  the  one  significant 
exception  that  while  we  live  the  good  life 
the  prisoners  and  missing  only  dream  of 
it  half  a  world  away. 

They  cannot  be  forgotten. 

Today  I  am  initiating  a  POW/MIA 
project  to  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Under  the  heading  "Lest  We 
Forget"  this  daily  entry  of  the  name  and 
pertinent  backgroimd  Information  of  an 
American  serviceman  who  is  presently 
detained  or  missing  in  Southeast  Asia 
will  serve  to  remind  us  that  we  have  a 
pressing  obligation  in  the  fate  and  future 
of  our  prisoners  and  missing. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  National  League 
of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  and 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  families  of  the  service- 
men whose  names  will  appear  in  this 
project.  I  submit  the  first  entry: 
Lest  We  Pobget 

In  a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity.  It  U 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind"  attitude  about  matters  which  are  not 
consistently  brought  to  our  attention.  The 
fact  exists  that  today  more  than  1.550  Ameri- 
can servicemen  are  listed  as  prisoners  or 
missing  In  Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  chil- 
dren and  parents  of  these  men  haven't  for- 
gotten, and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  and  our  countrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that  all 
men  are  not  tree  for  as  long  as  one  of  our 
number  is  enslaved. 

Sgt.  Thomas  Angelo  Manglno.  U.S.  Army, 
US62662945.  Alliance,  Ohio.  Married  with  no 
chUdren.  The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angelo 
Manglno,  Alliance,  Ohio.  Attended  Kent 
State  University.  Reported  missing  in  action 
on  AprU  21,  1967.  As  of  today,  Sgt.  Manglno 
has  been  missing  in  Southeast  Asia  for  1,469 
days. 


INSIDE  "THE  SELLING' 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

07   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
7,  1971,  there  was  an  interesting  article 
in  the  Army  Times  entitled,  "Commen- 
tary: Inside  *The  Selling."' 

It  was  written  by  Maj.  Raymond  E. 
Funderburk,  community  relations  divi- 
sion, Department  of  the  Army.  His  com- 
ments are  most  revealing  since  he  was  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  CBS  production, 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  as  the 
Department  of  the  Army  project  officer 
for  the  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Con- 
ference—JCOC — as  well  as  the  JCOC 
Army  escort  officer  on  the  trip  which 
CBS  criticized. 

I  want  everyone  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  what  he  has  to  say,  and  for 
that  resuson  I  insert  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  Army  Times.  Apr.  7,  1971J 

iNsmx  "The  Sxujno" 
(By  Maj.  Raymond  E.  Punderburk) 

As  a  participant  In  'The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon,"  I  find  it  impossible  to  remain 
silent  while  the  American  public  ponders  the 
CBS  documentary. 
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I  waa  the  Department  of  the  Army  pro  |ect 
officer  for  the  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  <jon- 
Xerence  (JCOC)  as  well  as  the  JCOC  A^my 
escort  officer  on  the  trip.  Interviews  ^th 
JCOC  conferees  played  a  major  role  in  the 
CBS  attempt  to  portray  the  military  In! the 
worst  possible  light. 

My  Involvement  In  thla  farce  was  ^ven 
deeper  for  I  coordinate  the  appearance!  of 
MaJ.  James  N.  Rowe,  the  former  POW  Who 
was  shown  being  Interviewed  by  CongSess- 
man  F.  Edward  Hubert.  I  knew  of  the  inter- 
view with  Major  Rowe,  its  intended  use,  teho 
produced  the  film  clip  and  the  remarks  t^  be 
made. 

Ii*lnally,  my  personal  Involvement  encom- 
passes the  entire  documentary  and  Its  pur- 
pose, for  I  am  a  Jovimallst  and  take  prld^  In 
my  professional  ethics.  It  didn't  take  an  MA 
In  Joxirnallsm  to  teach  me  the  difference  In 
objective  and  subjective  reporting. 

Let's  examine  what  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  actually  portrays. 

First,  let's  dlscxiss  the  dialog  of  Bager 
Mudd.  His  narrative  was  filled  with  Inaccura- 
cies. "We  (CBS)  were  not  permitted  to  ifllm 
the  JCOC  actlvlUes  at  Fort  Hood — butj  we 
later  learned  what  happened  ..."  he  repotted 
to  the  public,  with  the  obvious  intent  of 
showing  the  viewer  that  CBS  had  uncovtred 
some  secret  and  elusive  activities  that  ^ook 
place  at  the  huge  armored  base.  ] 

To  my  knowledge,  CBS  made  no  realj  at- 
tempt to  film  the  JCOC  conferees  as  ^hey 
were  shown  the  various  Army  weapon  systjems 
and  permitted  to  fire  many  of  them,  '"they 
(conferees)  pulled  the  triggers  ..."  relkted 
Mudd  without  telling  why.  I  encouraged]  the 
Port  Hood  project  officer  to  include  tlm^  In 
the  schedule  for  the  conferees  to  touch  and 
feel  our  equipment  and  weapons.  I 

My  rationale  for  wanting  the  clvUiant  to 
touch  and  handle  otir  Army  equipment  was 
Justified  by  their  reactions.  "We  now  batter 
understand  the  complexity  of  the  equlpiient 
and  can  better  appreciate  the  degree  of  ej 
tise  necessary  to  control  them,"  salu  the 
ferees.  We  had  no  intent  to  amuse  the 
ferees.  We  wanted  them  to  appreciate  | 
level  of  training,  the  degree  of  profes8lo| 
ism  displayed  by  our  young  soldiers. 
were  Impressed. 

CBS  stated  quite  candidly  that  JCOC 
the  taxpayer  huge  sums  of  money, 
failed  to  relate  that  most  of  the  demonstra- 
tion shown  the  clvlliana  during  the  tour  Were 
normal  training  exercises.  Nor,  for  example, 
did  CBS  tell  the  awed  viewers  that  each  JCOC 
conferee  paid  $325  at  registration  to  dafray 
the  cost  of  food,  lodging  and  other  persi)nal 
services. 

CBS  tried  to  take  the  very  positive  remarks 
of  JCOC  conferees  Interviewed  on  the  aiow 
and  refute  them  with  the  mumblings  ef  a 
former  Air  Force  public  affairs  officer.  Why 
did  CBS  not  Interview  several  present  or  jfor- 
mer  public  affairs  officers  rather  than  atlck 
to  the  negatlveness  of  one  man?  Obvlo^ly, 
the  intent  was  to  show  this  individual's 
negative  attitude.  This  Is  an  excellent  ex^- 
ple  of  editorializing  through  the  wordk  of 
others. 

At  present,  Congreeaman  Hubert  and]  his 
staff  are  Justifiably  angry  over  the  less-tljan- 
reputable  tactics  employed  by  CBS  In  gain- 
ing a  film  staff  member  who  released  the  Ifllm 
to  CBS  under  the  assumption  It  was  t^  be 
used  for  a  POW  documentary.  He  told  me  ;hat 
CBS  later  said  they  probably  wouldn't  u|e  it 
at  all  for  any  purpose. 

"I  have  nothing  in  writing,"  the  stkffer 
related,  "so  I  must  suffer  under  the  lalse 
allegations."  Why  should  Congressman  Hu- 
bert or  his  staff  be  abused  because  they  i  ?ere 
honestly  oQgrlng  the  film  In  hopes  it  wmld 
assist  In  th«  POW  campaign  to  bring  — 
prisoners  home? 

Furthermore,  CBS  showed  the  Hubert  him 
as  an  example  of  what  the  Departmenb  of 
Defense  produces  for  the  public.  Sucb  a 
statement    Is    too    ludicrous    and    obviously 
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false  to  mention.  Does  the  average  citizen  be- 
lieve the  military  would  produce  films  to 
further  the  political  careers  of  Members  of 
Congress? 

Certainly  not!  They  are  commercially  pro- 
duced and  shown  by  local  stations  In  the 
congressman's  home  state. 

I  talked  with  Major  Rowe  about  the  show. 
He  was  quite  upset  that  his  efforts  on  be- 
half of  our  POWs  would  be  affiliated  with 
such  an  unprofessional  attempt  to  damn  the 
military,  He  has  reason  for  being  angry,  for 
he  takes  his  own  spare  time  and  money  to 
travel  throughout  the  U.S.  to  speak  to  groups 
on  the  POW  issue.  The  film  with  Congress- 
man Hubert  was  one  of  many  made  to  reach 
the  people  with  the  true  story  of  the  plight 
of  our  prisoners. 

It  would  take  many  pages  to  completely 
reveal  the  inaccuracies  and  falsehoods  related 
by  Roger  Mudd.  What  I  have  revealed  is  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  truth.  I  do  not  wholly 
blame  Mudd  for  the  documentary  and  its 
script,  for  there  are  many  writers  and  pro- 
ducers Involved.  However,  Mudd  and  the  CBS 
staff  cannot  look  upon  their  efforts  as  true 
professionalism,  for  the  story  W£is  one-sided, 
biased  and  generally  subjective  in  nature. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  about  the 
workings  of  its  military,  for  they  support  Its 
efforts.  We  In  the  military  use  toius,  exhibits, 
speaking  engagements  and  other  tools  to  In- 
form the  people.  They  request  these  tools — 
we  don't  solicit.  They  beg  for  speakers — we 
don't  offer.  They  flock  to  see  demonstra- 
tions— we  don't  herd  them.  With  the  Interest 
of  our  public  so  evident,  should  we  close  our 
gates,  withdraw  and  continue  in  seclusion? 
No.  We  can  ill  afford  to  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money  without  showing  them  how  their  dol- 
lars are  being  put  to  use. 

We  welcome  constructive  criticism,  for  It  is 
helpful  In  determining  problems  that  can  be 
corrected.  However.  I  find  it  impossible  to 
apply  this  label  to  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  It  is  a  shame  that  CBS  would 
expend  thousands  of  dollars  to  show  the  pub- 
lic their  views — not  the  truth. 


April  20,  1971 


TELLING  IT  LIKE  ITIS  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  have  been  promised  the  dubious 
treat  of  seeing  yet  another  "peace"  dem- 
onstration, as  if  those  who  are  insisting 
on  a  TJJS.-guaranteed  Communist  vic- 
tory in  Indochina  were  the  only  people  in 
the  country  who  want  peace. 

Unfortunately,  the  national  influence 
media  are,  by  and  large,  overly  sympa- 
thetic with  this  far-left  movement.  Thus, 
we  see  a  highly  distorted  picture  of  what 
Is  really  happening  in  Vietnsun. 

The  media  are  not  exactly  lying  about 
the  war;  they  are  just  not  telling  the 
whole  truth.  While  concentrating  on  the 
failures,  they  ignore  the  tremendous  suc- 
cesses of  American  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese military  forces  and  soft-pedal  the 
effectiveness  of  President  Nixon's  poli- 
cies— both  in  reducing  American  involve- 
ment and  in  giving  South  Vietnam  a  fair, 
fighting  chance  for  survival. 

A  very  good  friend  of  mine,  a  career 
Army  officer  who  is  presently  on  a  tour 
of  duty  in  Vietnam,  recently  sent  me  an 
excellent  piece  that  he  wrote  himself, 
listing  the  media's  sins  of  omission.  While 


not  denying  the  truth  of  the  media's 
stories  of  Allied  problems,  he  points  out 
very  well  the  many  successes  ignored  by 
the  media.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  coin,  there 
are  some  elements  of  the  media  who 
march  to  a  different  drummer.  One  such 
element  is  the  excellent  Washington 
news  weekly,  Human  Events.  In  the  issue 
of  April  17,  Human  Events  points  out 
what  an  honest  reporter  should  have 
already  pointed  out  with  greater  empha- 
sis— nsunely,  the  success  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Indochina  policy  and  the  need  for 
public  support  of  that  policy,  support 
that  is  very  much  deserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  message 
from  the  Army  officer  and  the  article 
from  Hirnian  Events  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 


What  thb  ■ 


OoiNG  ON  IN  Laos? 


Someone  mailed  a  card  to  my  boss  the 
other  day  and  asked  that  question.  He  and 
I  discussed  same  and  with  zero  extensive 
research  I  ran  off  a  few  thoughts  that  may 
be  of  Interest  to  friends.  It  is  not  clean  writ- 
ing but  thoughts  as  they  occurred  to  me. 

Cambodia  happened  and  received  the  exact 
same  criticism  that  Laos  Is  now  receiving. 
That  action  resiUted  in  a  total  choking  of  the 
enemy  abUity  to  supply  by  ship  through 
Cambodia — This  has  never  been  highlighted 
or  hardly  mentioned  In  the  media. 

Laos  has  been  an  attempt  to  cut  the  other 
half  of  the  supply  routes — the  overland 
routes.  The  media  has  condemned  It  almost 
totally  with  no  effort  to  say  what  It's  purpose 
was  or  bow  successful  It  has  been. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  viciousness  of  the 
media  and  the  super  doves  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  degree  of  damage  being  in- 
flicted on  the  enemy.  Many  of  the  things  the 
media  has  said  about  Laos  cannot  be  refuted. 
However  in  most  cases  they  are  only  half 
truths  with  no  attempt  to  portray  the  overall 
picture. 

Report:  The  beleaguered  troops  half  dead 
from  exhaustion  are  straggling  back  to  Vn 
by  all  means  available.  Comment:  That  Is  not 
too  unnatural  In  the  heat  of  battle  but  why 
not  point  out  that  before  they  straggled  back 
they  had  an  almost  ten  to  one  kill  ratio 
which  Is  higher  than  most  of  the  engage- 
ments the  Americans  were  Involved  in. 

Report:  Our  tank,  helicopter  and  weapon 
»06s  has  been  very  high.  Comment:  Yes,  but 
why  did  they  not  also  report  the  massive 
numbers  of  enemy  trucks  destroyed  and  why 
no  emphasis  on  the  large  quantities  of  enemy 
caches  destroyed  which  have  probably  set 
the  enemy  back  for  at  least  a  year.  Further, 
a  national  media  cameraman  was  aboard  one 
of  the  attack  planes  and  witnessed  great 
destruction  of  enemy  trucks. — Did  you  see 
any  plctiires  of  this  or  hear  of  it  on  the 
news? 

Report:  The  Vietnamese  are  not  ready  for 
such  operations  yet  and  are  too  inexperi- 
enced to  conduct  this  type  of  activity.  Com- 
ment: Partially  true,  but  the  same  media 
and  super  doves  who  are  politically  forcing 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  to  be  moved  at  such  a 
rapid  pace  may  be  the  ones  who  should  be 
considered  responsible  . . .  However  look  again 
at  the  casualties  and  equipments  destroyed 
by  these  Inexperienced  Vietnamese  and 
against  the  most  seasoned  troops  the  North 
has  available. 

Report:  The  war  has  been  widened.  Com- 
ment: Compare  the  US  casualties  now  with 
those  of  a  year  ago  and  consider  the  fact 
that  we  are  accelerating  the  rate  at  which 
we  leave  the  country. 

No  Report:  The  Delta  and  other  large 
sections  of  Vn  have  been  cleared  of  most 
or  all  enemy  action  and  the  clearing  Is  con- 
tinuing at  a  rapid  pace. 
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No  Report:  The  sea  routes  of  supply  for 
the  enemy  were  closed  with  Cambodia  and 
now  the  overland  routes  have  been  badly 
mauled  by  the  Vietnamese  and  the  VC  have 
QO  real  sanctuaries  or  open  routes  upon 
which  they  can  depend  to  continue  their 
Tar  in  South   Vietnam  or  Cambodia. 

No  Report:  Construction  throughout  many 
parts  of  South  Vietnam  Is  booming,  inflation 
\s  at  least  being  slowed  and  p>olitical  as- 
sassinations are  on  the  decline.  Whereas 
North  Vietnam  has  rationed  practically 
everything  but  sex — and  maybe  that. 

We  dont  know  the  degree  of  success  in 
Laos  but  as  Alsop  said  a  few  days  ago  we 
went  for  the  Jugular  vein  and  perhaps  only 
chopped  off  a  couple  of  legs.  There  were 
friendly  setbacks,  but  what  about  those  two 
mlssmg  legs,  why  were  they  not  reported? 

CoujJTBT     Shoitld     Rally     Behind     Nixon 
War   Stand 

Defying  the  rising  chorus  of  demands  for 
an  immediate  and  total  U.S.  troop  pullout. 
President  Nixon  took  a  boldly  courageous 
stand  In  his  Viet  Nam  posture  statement  last 
week.  He  told  the  country  that  he  would 
withdraw  100,000  more  American  troops  from 
Viet  Nam  between  May  1  and  Dec.  1,  1971, 
but  he  flatly  rejected  advice  to  set  a  terminal 
date  for  a  complete  withdrawal  of  all  Ameri- 
can forces  there. 

Going  Into  1972,  there  will  still  be  184,000 
American  military  personnel  In  South  Viet 
Nam  and,  if  the  public  rallies  around  the 
President,  he  may  even  be  able  to  keep  a 
good-sized  residual  force  In  that  country  for 
some  time  to  come.  Indeed,  It  Is  imperative 
that  such  a  force  be  retained. 

To  the  consternation  of  the  doves,  the 
President  refused  to  restrict  the  bombing 
missions  of  our  Air  Force  or  even  rule  out 
groimd  combat  operations  for  American 
soldiers.  In  brief,  the  President  appeared 
determined  that  the  sacrifices  made  in  Viet 
Nam  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 

In  face  of  insidious  liberal  and  radical  at- 
tacks against  the  Vletnamlzatlon  formula, 
the  President  rightly  pointed  out  that  when 
he  left  Washington  in  January  1961,  after 
having  served  as  the  Vice  President  under 
Dwlght  Elsenhower,  there  were  no  American 
combat  forces  In  Viet  Nam.  When  he  re- 
turned there  were  some  540,000  American 
troops  In  that  Asian  country,  with  300  Ameri- 
cans dying  every  week  and  with  no  plans  to 
end  U.S.  Involvement. 

By  equipping  and  training  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  take  over  the  war,  the  President 
has  not  only  been  able  to  see  South  Viet  Nam 
survive,  but  he  has  cut  American  casualties 
to  about  one-fifth  of  what  they  were  when 
the  Democrats  held  office  and  when  Muskle, 
Humphrey,  et  al.,  were  hailing  their  party's 
war  policies. 

The  President  has  already  withdrawn  close 
to  265,000  troops  from  South  Viet  Nam,  and 
he  will  have  removed  365,000  by  year's  end; 
yet  he  will  have  accomplished  this  remark- 
able feat  without  having  Jerked  the  rug  out 
from  under  South  Viet  Nam  and  leaving  it 
ewy  prey  for  Hanoi's  Soviet-fed  mlllUry  ma- 
chine. South  Viet  Nam.  in  truth.  Is  far 
stronger  today  than  when  he  took  office, 
largely  because  of  his  successful  Vletnamlza- 
tlon plan. 

Hitting  the  seductive  argument  for  setting 
»  withdrawal  date  head  on.  the  President 
uld: 

"If  the  United  States  should  announce  that 
we  will  quit  regardless  of  what  the  enemy 
does,  we  would  have  thrown  away  our  prin- 
cipal bargaining  counter  to  wm  the  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war;  we  would  re- 
move the  enemy's  strongest  Incentives  to  end 
the  war  sooner  by  negotiation,  and  we  will 
nave  given  enemy  commanders  the  exact  In- 
formation they  need  to  marshal  their  attacks 
•8»lnst  our  remaining  forces  at  their  most 
vulnerable  time." 

The    issue,    as    the    President    forcefully 
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stated.  Is  this:  "Shall  we  leave  Viet  Nam  In 
a  way  that,  by  our  own  actions,  consciously 
turns  that  country  over  to  the  Communist? 
Or  shall  we  leave  It  In  a  way  that  gives  the 
South  Vietnamese  a  reasonable  chance  to 
survive  as  a  free  people?" 

Appealing  to  those  long-forgotten  com- 
modities— courage  and  character — the  Pres- 
ident stressed  that  "We  have  It  in  our  power 
to  leave  Viet  Nam  in  a  way  that  offers  a 
brave  people  a  realistic  hope  of  freedom.  We 
have  it  in  our  power  to  prove  to  our  friends 
In  the  world  that  America's  sense  of  respon- 
sibility remains  the  world's  greatest  single 
hope  for  peace." 

What  else  would  the  ferocious  critics  of 
the  President  have  him  do  other  than  with- 
draw in  an  orderly  fashion?  They  would,  sad 
to  say,  have  him  surrender  South  Viet  Nam 
to  Hanoi.  They  would  have  him  yank  out  all 
our  troops  by  year's  end — In  fact,  by  yester- 
day, were  that  possible.  They  would  deny  the 
South  Vietnamese  government — a  freely 
elected  government,  we  might  add — the  vital 
air  and  sea  power  It  needs  to  protect  Itself. 
And  they  would  Impose  a  Communist-style 
coalition  government  on  South  Viet  Nam. 

This  formula,  or  a  variation  thereof,  is 
favored  by  every  leading  Democratic  presi- 
dential contender  save  for  Henry  Jackson. 
Each  of  these  men  has  also  embraced  Hanoi's 
favorite  American  resolution — the  McGtov- 
em-Hatfield  proposal — which  wovUd  expel 
every  American  sailor,  soldier  and  marine 
from  South  Viet  Nam  by  December  31. 

Sen.  Edmund  Muskle,  the  Democratic  par- 
ty's most  likely  presidential  nominee  at  the 
moment,  has  even  gone  an  outrageous  step 
fiu^her  in  prostrating  himself  before  Hanoi. 
He  has  endorsed,  with  no  apparent  qualms, 
the  Communist  conceived  April  24  "peace" 
demonstration,  which  Is  led  by  domestic  sub- 
versives and  orchestrated  by  North  Viet  Nam 
(see  page  3).  He  has,  Uterally,  called  upon 
the  enemies  of  our  country  to  sandbag  the 
President's  Vletnamlzatlon  policy. 

The  President  has  bravely  resisted  these 
assaults  from  the  Democrats,  as  well  as  the 
milder  attacks  from  those  timid,  dovish  souls 
in  the  Republican  party  who  would  rather 
have  the  President  sell  out  Viet  Nam  than 
risk  a  possible  defeat  at  the  polls. 

But  he  cannot  successfully  withstand  the 
rising  dovish  pressures  all  by  himself.  He 
needs  support. 

Aside  from  dispatching  a  note  of  approval 
to  the  White  House,  those  who  back  the 
President's  stand  should  write  letters  to  con- 
gressmen, senators  and  the  media  In  support 
of  Vletnamlzatlon.  Conservatives  should 
mount  their  own  "spring  offensive"  on  be- 
half of  the  President's  so  far  highly  success- 
ful policy. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  for  the 
President's  formula  to  succeed,  he  must  sell 
the  country  not  only  on  Vletnamlzatlon  but 
on  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  "residual"  force 
In  Viet  Nam — Sen.  Hugh  Scott  to  the  con- 
trary. As  military  strategists  like  Herman 
Kahn,  head  of  the  prestigious  Hudson  In- 
stitute, point  out,  the  U.S.  must  be  prepared 
to  leave  a  residual  support  force  of  at  least 
100,000  men  If  we  are  to  discourage  further 
Communist  aggression  Into  South  Viet  Nam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

There  is,  of  course,  ample  precedent  for 
such  a  position.  E^lghteen  years  after  the  Ko- 
rean War,  the  United  States  still  has  60,000 
troops  In  South  Korea.  Though  the  Russians 
havent  taken  over  any  new  countries  in  Eu- 
rope since  the  late  19408,  the  U.S.  has  a 
"residual"  force  in  Germany  of  220,000  troops 
In  order  to  block  further  Communist  ad- 
vancement. 

The  President,  we  believe,  would  very  much 
like  to  leave  a  healthy  American  presence  In 
South  Viet  Nam — not  to  fight  wars,  but  to 
prevent  them.  He  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
do  BO,  however,  unless  the  American  people 
rally  behind  bis  efforts.  The  time  to  show 
your  support  is  now. 
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RURAL     AMERICA:      TRANSPORTA- 
TION DESERT 


HON.  ARTHUR  A.  LINK 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  things  are 
of  greater  Importance  to  rural  America 
than  adequate  basic  transportation. 
Without  It,  how  can  we  diversify  our 
economy,  attract  industry  and  stop  the 
exodus  of  our  young  people?  How  are  we 
going  to  be  capable  of  absorbing  our 
share  of  the  increasing  national  i>opula- 
tion?  The  Board  of  City  Commissioners 
of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  maintaining  adequate  rail 
passenger  service  in  a  resolution  they  re- 
cently adopted: 

Resolution  Adopted  Regakoinc  thk  Railpaz 
Proposal 

President  Lashkowltz  relinquished  the 
Chair  to  offer  the  following  Resolution  and 
move  Its  adoption:  (Vice  President  Markey 
presiding) 

Whereas,  The  City  of  Pargo  has  noted  with 
considerable  Interest  the  Introduction  of  Res- 
olutions by  the  Honorable  Milton  R.  Young, 
Senior  United  States  Senator  from  North 
Dakota;  the  Honorable  Arthur  Link,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  Western  District 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  and  our  dis- 
tinguished United  States  Senator  from  our 
own  home  City  of  Pargo.  the  Honorable  Sen- 
ator Quentln  N.  Burdlck;  expressing  theli 
displeasure  with  various  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram knovim  as  Rallptax;  and 

Whereas,  The  Fargo  City  Commission 
shares  the  concern  of  these  three  dlstln- 
gxUshed  gentlemen  and  wishes  to  express  Ita 
displeasure  and  unhapplness  with  Railpax  In 
many  respects — Its  adverse  Impact  on  many 
communities  across  America  with  passenger 
service  summarily  cut  off.  the  most  conspic- 
uous Emd  notable  being  that  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio  and  also  many  other  cities  equally  ad- 
versely affected;  and 

Whereas,  The  so-called  southern  swing  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  embracing  the 
communities  of  Valley  City,  Jamestown,  Bis- 
marck, Mandan  and  Dickinson  are  to  be  also 
summarily  cut  off  from  passenger  service 
which  will  have  a  profound  physical  and  eco- 
nomic Impact  upon  our  State,  its  p>eople  and 
Its  economy,  which  the  Pargo  City  Conomls- 
slon  views  with  deep  concern;   and 

Whereas,  The  railroad  Industry  has  had 
a  covenant  with  the  American  people  for 
many  generations  whereby  the  United  States 
of  America  conferred  huge  grants  and  pat- 
ents of  vast  tracts  of  land  comprising  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  acres  of  land  across 
America  in  consideration  of  the  railroads 
rendering  certain  passenger  services;   and 

Whereas,  Over  the  past  16  years  there  has 
been  a  gradual  erosion,  attrition  and  ev^o- 
ratlon  of  passenger  rail  service,  always  with 
assurances  that  the  current  bite  would  be 
the  last  one,  with  the  result  that  today  we 
are  faced  with  an  emasculated  rail  trans- 
portation service  presented  to  us  by  the  De- 
partment of  Ttansportatlon;   and 

Whereas,  The  Pargo  City  Commission  be- 
lieves that  It  must  now  turn  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  appeal  to  It  to  take 
such  action  as  Is  necessary  to  halt  Rallpax, 
or  to  at  least  delay  Rallpax,  or  to  modify 
and  alter  Railpax — but  to  do  something  and 
do  It  promptly. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  this 
Resolution  expressing  the  deep  concern  of 
the  Fargo  City  Commission  over  this  latest 
emasculation  of  rail  passenger  service,  not 
only  m  North  Dakota  but  nationally,  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  record  of 
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the  proceedings  ot  the  Fargo  City  Cbm- 
mlsBlon  and  certified  copies  shall  be  for- 
warded herewith  to  the  Honorable  Rlcl^ard 
M.  Nixon.  President  of  the  United  Staftes; 
the  Honorable  Splro  T.  Agnew,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable 
John  Volpe,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation;  and  to  the  four  distinguished 
Members  of  the  North  Dakota  Congressional 
Delegation  In  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
this  Resolution  will  be  IncorjKirated  In  the 
Congressional  Record  and  called  to  the!  at- 
tention of  the  American  people. 

Second  by  Schuster.  On  the  vote  b^lng 
taken  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Resolution  Commissioners  Schuster,  :See, 
Laahkowltz  and  Mar  key  voted  aye. 

Commissioner  Bromenschenkel  passed!  his 
yote. 

The  Vice  President  declared  the  "Reanlu- 
tlon  to  have  been  d\Uy  passed  and  adopted 
and  returned  the  Chair.  (President  Lftsh- 
kowltB  presiding) 


THE  RIGHT  TO  LEARN 


leen  gjve 
he  palt. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   njJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday,  ApHl  20.  1971 

Mt.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Edwin 
W.  Martin,  associate  c<Hnmlssioner  for 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped, recently  addressed  the  eirthth 
Annual  International  Conference  of]  the 
Association  for  Children  with  Lear^g 
Disabilities.  This  Is  an  area  of  our  Edu- 
cation programs  which  is  receiving  t^iore 
and  more  attention,  and  rightly  so,  {and 
I  Include  a  copy  of  Dr.  Martin's  remarks 
to  the  Record  so  that  my  coUesitrues 
might  be  apprised  of  what  is  being  at- 
tempted to  help  those  unfortunate  yQung 
people  who  have  learning  disabilities. and 
who  unfortunately  have  not  been  gfven 
the  attention  they  deserved  in  the 
Trx  Riort  to  Lkarn 
(By  Dr.  Ed  win  W.  Martin 

I  want  to  begin  by  congratulating  yoii  on 
your  existence.  That  is,  something  of  ai^  ex- 
istential comment  related  to  the  co4cept 
that  "being"  Is  the  ultimate  reality.  X  see 
your  existence  as  being  tremendously'  Im- 
portant for  a  number  of  reasons.  Flrstj  be- 
cause as  a  parents  orgEUilzatlon,  you  are  {ded- 
icated to  providing  your  children  with '"the 
right  to  learn".  Second,  because  from!  the 
earliest  days  you  have  made  your  allegiances 
with  professionals  who  also  were  dedl^ted 
to  yoiir  goal  and  so,  today,  you  have  a|x  or- 
ganization which  combines  Into  useful  Effort, 
these  two  important  segments  of  our  {popu- 
lation. Third,  and  perhaps  this  Is  mosi  Im- 
portant, because  your  existence  and  lyour 
successes  exemplify  a  characteristic  oj  our 
American  system  which  Is  vital  to  our  sur- 
vival as  people. 

~  You  are  a  minority  group.  You  have  den- 
tlfled  a  need,  that  Is,  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  your  children,  and  you  ar^  now 
in  the  process  of  rearranging  national.  9tate, 
and  local  priorities  toward  the  end  of  Oieet- 
Ing  that  need.  I  think  your  progress  has 'been 
exceptional.  The  Congress  of  the  Ufilted 
States  has  recognized  this  need  and  ha4  cre- 
ated a  special  section  under  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  for  stimulating  In- 
creased educational  opportunity  for  your 
children.  The  National  Advisory  Comalttee 
on  Handlc^ped  Children  stimulated  by  such 
men  aa  Sam  Kirk,  Chuck  Strothers,  Jack 
Irwin,  and  others  who  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee at  that  time,  has  attempted  to  pro- 
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vide  a  definition,  or  description  perhaps,  of 
ohUdren  with  learning  disabilities  which 
nvade  eaaler  the  development  of  Federal  stat- 
utes and  of  Federal  programming.  The  re- 
sults In  many  States  and  localities  have  been 
even  more  Impressive  In  terms  of  numbers 
of  children  served  and  In  the  establishment 
of  new  priorities  at  those  levels  ol  govern- 
ment. 

Finally,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
programs,  numbers  of  coUegee  and  uni- 
versities are  developing  new  programs  or 
modifying  older  progrsons  so  the  teachers 
will  be  able  to  offer  assistance  to  cliildren 
with    learning    disabilities. 

It  Is  an  Impressive  accomplishment  at- 
t-ested  to  by  the  thousands  of  people  who 
attend  this  convention  and  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  who  are  now  In  ed- 
ucational programming.  The  forces  which 
have  caused  the  system  to  change  and  to 
modify  In  the  past  are  the  forces  which  must 
be  multiplied  and  expanded  In  the  futxire 
If  the  "right  to  learn"  Is  to  be  reality  rather 
than  rhetoric. 

Children  with  learning  disabilities  now 
find  themselves  Included  In  a  group  which 
numbers  approximately  6  million  school-age 
children  and  perhaps  another  miUlon  pre- 
school-age children  who  are  Identified  as 
educationally  handicapped.  They  will  re- 
quire a  special  response  on  the  part  of  the 
schools  If  they  are  to  succeed.  Our  estimate 
is  that  about  40  percent  of  these  children 
are  now  receiving  some  special  education 
services,  although  we  know  that  in  some 
cases  these  services  may  not  be  of  the  high- 
est quality.  For  example,  of  the  120,000 
teachers  now  employed  In  the  States,  only 
about  60  percent  have  certification.  An  es- 
timated one-half  of  the  non-certified  teach- 
ers are  no  longer  even  operating  on  valid 
temporary  certificates.  This  does  not  auto- 
matically mean  that  the  services  to  those 
children  are  less  adequate  than  the  serv- 
ices offered  by  certified  teachers.  In  fact, 
each  of  us  knows  examples  to  the  con- 
trary, but  it  does  suggest  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  that  we  have  in  relation 
to  some  minimal  assurance  that  handicapped 
children  wlU  be  reasonably  educated. 

Each  day  I  receive  letters  from  across  the 
country.  In  addition  to  those  that  I  re- 
ceive and  that  the  Bureau  staff  receives,  we 
have  received  25,000  letters  to  CLOSER 
LOOK,  our  computerized  service  for  pro- 
viding a  list  of  schools  which  offer  special 
education  classes.  The  letters  that  I  re- 
ceive are  Important  and  I  want  to  share  a 
few  excerpts  of  them  with  you,  not  only  be- 
cause each  of  us  does  not  know  about  such 
letters,  but  because  I  believe  that  we  should 
continue  to  keep  them  visible,  that  we 
should  continue  to  try  and  open  ourselves 
to  the  feelings  of  the  parents  who  write 
them  so  that  our  level  of  motivation  toward 
responding  to  them  is  maximally  high. 

A  mother  wrote  that  she  had  a  young 
child  with  a  physical  handicap  and  deafness. 
She  had  been  able  to  get  some  services  for 
the  youngster  in  the  first  years  of  her  life, 
at  the  University  Hospital  School  in  that 
State,  during  short  visits.  But  now  the  child 
needed  dally  Instruction  and  the  Hospital 
School  had  no  teacher  of  the  deaf.  The  State 
School  for  the  Deaf,  in  another  city,  did 
not  accept  physically  handicapped,  deaf  chil- 
dren and  so  there  was  no  place  for  her  to 
turn.  Kurt  Vonnegut,  In  Shaughterhouae 
Five,  present  a  powerful  statement  on  the 
destructiveness  of  mankind,  particularly 
relating  it  to  the  fire  bombing  of  Dresden. 
In  an  Ironic  refrain,  each  time  death  is 
mentioned  in  the  book  he  adds  the  phrase, 
"...  so  it  goes",  and  I  guess  that's  society's 
response  to  the  lady  in  question,  ...  so  it 
goes. 
I  received  another  letter  this  week: 
"I  am  hewing  you  can  direct  my  efforts  in 
seeking  education  for  my  handicapped  aon, 
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age  16.  He  is  brain-damaged  with  some  emo- 
tional problems  stemming  from  the  brain 
damage.  First,  he  Is  excluded  from  public 
school  education.  Ovir  State  allows  a  par- 
ent  $2,000  payable  toward  tuntlon  in  a  pri- 
vate school.  We  purchased  a  privately  pub- 
lished directory  and  wrote  to  every  school 
In  the  U.S.A.  which  Is  listed  as  accepting 
this  type  chUd.  There  is  not  one  residential 
facility  with  a  tuition  of  $2,000.  Most  cost  at 
least  $6,200  and  one  as  much  as  $22,000  per 
year.  If  my  son  is  to  have  a  chance  to  live 
in  society  and  not  be  institutionalized  the 
rest  of  his  Ufe  (can  you  Imagine  being 
doomed  at  16  years  of  age?)  then  he  must 
be  in  a  prefer  educational  setting.  I  have 
written  or  gone  to  see  many  sources  here  in 
my  State,  but  none  have  any  constructive 
advice." 

So  It  goes 

While  each  of  the  letters  I  mentioned 
comes  from  a  parent  of  a  multiply  hand- 
icapped child,  and  they  probably  represent 
otir  most  critical  need  in  terms  of  nonavail- 
ability of  services.  It  is  no  less  a  fundamental 
violation  for  a  child  with  a  mild  handicap- 
ping condition  to  be  deprived  of  full  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

As  I  have  tried  to  understand  the  many 
reasons  for  our  present  failure  to  provide 
special  education  for  handicapped  children, 
a  number  of  possibilities  come  to  mind.  The 
most  commonly  phrased  problem  is  that 
there  is  not  enovigh  money.  An  analysis  of 
school  budgeting  suggests  that  this  is  prob- 
ably not  true.  There  are  many  items  in  the 
school  budget  which  support  desirable  parts 
of  the  program,  but  parts  which  may  not 
be  critical.  For  example,  my  son  receives  in- 
struction In  music,  in  art,  physical  educa- 
tion, etc.  I'm  hi^)py  that  these  courses  of 
study  are  provided  In  our  schools  and  that 
my  children  have  a  chance  to  partake  in 
them.  At  the  same  time  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  extras  for  the  normal  child  have 
a  higher  priority  than  reading,  writing,  and 
other  basic  education  for  the  handicapped 
child.  A  similar  case  may  be  made  In  many 
areas  with  regard  to  transportation,  where 
we  find  it  available  to  non-handicapped  chil- 
dren, but  not  to  the  handicapped  child.  The 
problem  of  not  enough  money  Is  really  a 
problem  of  Insufficient  priority.  And  that 
problem  is  probably  not  based  on  the  fact 
that  school  officials,  or  school  board  mem- 
bers, are  heartless  and  cruel.  There  must 
be  other  reasons. 

The  first  possible  reason  Is  that  most  peo- 
ple in  this  Nation  do  not  understand  that 
education  for  handicapped  children  really 
works,  and  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  handicapped  chUdren  can  be  educated. 
And  with  appropriate  vocational  education 
and  training,  can  fit  Into  the  Job  stream  as 
well  as  Into  society  In  general.  Our  patterns 
of  isolating  handicapped  children  from  the 
majority  of  our  citizenry  have  resulted,  I 
think,  in  stereotypes  as  to  what  handicapped 
people  are.  The  picture  in  the  mind  Is  only 
the  most  severely  retarded,  the  most  severely 
emotionally  111,  the  most  severely  physlcaUy 
Involved  child,  and  with  this  picture  the 
average  man  probably  sees  education  for  the 
handicapped  as  being  a  "kind"  thing  to  do, 
a  kind  of  charitable  babysitting,  but  not 
truly  cost-beneficial  to  society.  He  also  im- 
agines that  there  are  very  few  handicapped 
children.  I  have  had  Instances  reported  to 
me  where  school  officials  honestly  felt  that 
there  were  no  handicapped  children  In  their 
areas,  and  that  all  the  handicapped  children 
were  being  well  served  because  there  w^as  * 
State  school  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  retarded. 
It  Is  also  possible  to  speculate  that  there 
are  deeper  psychological  barriers  to  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  handicapped  children; 
and  this  includes  not  only  education,  but 
the  problems  that  the  handicapped  person 
faces  in  being  denied  Job  opportunity,  in  be- 
ing denied  access  to  public  buildings.  In  being 
denied  access  to  transportation,  and  so  forth. 
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The  fact  that  a  person  has  a  handicap  may 
suggest  to  us  the  fact  that  injury,  crippling 
conditions,  and  ultimately  death,  are  pcvt  of 
buman  life,  a  part  of  our  own  experience  and 
the  desire  to  repress  and  not  focus  on  that 
aspect  of  our  finite  human  existence,  causes 
us  psychologrlcaUy,  to  hide  our  heads  in 
tbe  sand.  Where  these  feelings  are  strong 
enough,  they  may  make  us  wish  to  deny  the 
presence  of  handicapped  children,  to  deny 
the  reality  of  their  clrciimstances,  and  to 
focus.  Instead,  on  things  which  are  more 
reassuring,  more  comforting.  Robert  Lewis 
Sbsyon  of  the  Saturday  Review,  in  discus- 
sing these  issuee  with  us  has  called  them 
funds,  fatalism,  and  fear,  and  helped  us  to 
focus  our  attention  upon  thena.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  you  can  offer  additional  hy- 
potheses concerning  societal  attitudes,  or 
additional  parameters  of  the  problem — and 
we  should  strive  to  do  Just  that  so  that  we 
understand  the  nature  of  our  opposition — 
and  how  best  to  develop  constructive  answers 
to  these  problenos. 

I  think  this  becomes  particularly  relevant 
in  this  area  we  caU  lecu-nlng  dlsabiUtles.  A 
number  of  years  ago,  Wendell  Johnson,  the 
great  speech  pathologist  and  semanticlst  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  wrote  a  little  piece 
called,  "The  Indians  Have  No  Word  For  It." 
Johnson's  premise  developed  in  that  and  In 
other  articles  was  that  the  problem  of  stut- 
tering was  caused,  in  good  part,  by  the  actual 
labelling  and  identification  of  the  disorder, 
Itself.  He  proposed  that  for  many  children, 
at  least,  normal  hesitations  and  disfluenclee 
In  speech  were  overly  responded  to  in  the 
environment  of  the  child,  either  by  the 
parents,  or  the  teachers.  And  that  this  re- 
action set  up  a  circular  proceea  In  which  the 
child,  himself,  began  to  become  fearful  of 
hesitations,  began  to  attempt  to  avoid  them, 
began  to  struggle;  and  so  the  patten  of  stut- 
tering began.  Whether  one  agrees  fully  with 
Johnson  on  the  etiology  of  stuttering,  or  not, 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  he  understood  at 
least  pcu^  of  the  process,  and  we  recognize  a 
phenomenon  that  Is  part  of  our  everyday 
human  experience  as  we  struggle  with  eelf- 
consciousness  with  fears  of  various  kinds,  etc. 
There  Is  a  self -fulfilling  prophecy  dimension 
to  much  of  human  experience.  In  a  con- 
versely analogous  way,  Rosenthal's  studies 
published  in  recent  years,  suggested  that  the 
positive  prophecies  of  teachers  with  regard 
to  the  ability  of  children  very  much  Infiu- 
enced  not  only  their  perceptions  of  those 
children,  but  the  children's  actual  achieve- 
ments in  school.  Again,  additional  research 
is  necessary  to  substantiate  this  theory,  but 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  today,  let's  accept 
the  premise  that  behavior  can  be  shaped,  at 
least  in  part,  by  the  label  we  give  to  it  and 
by  the  assumptions  we  have  about  It. 

I  think  we  need  to  keep  these  principles  in 
mind  as  we  think  about  the  future  develop- 
ment of  programming  for  ohildren  with 
learning  disabilities,  and  by  extension,  fcH- 
Chlldren  with  all  kinds  of  handicapping 
conditions.  Identifying  and  laboring  the 
learning  problems  of  children  by  their  Indi- 
vidual handicaps,  has  been  useful  to  us  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  In  that  it  helps  focus  at- 
tention on  the  problenu,  It  helped  us  com- 
municate the  seriousness  of  the  educational 
needs  of  our  children,  and  it  aUowed  for 
•peclflc  programs  to  be  developed  as  attempts 
to  meet  those  needs.  We  are  a  great  society 
for  categorizing  and  for  labelling,  and  to  a 
certain  point,  such  methods  of  classification 
are  useful. 

A  basic  premise  In  the  development  al 
programming  for  children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities, however,  has  been  an  attempt  to 
avoid  strict  etiological  labels.  For  example, 
hraln  Injury,  dyslexia,  etc.  Instead,  you  have 
•ttempted  to  focus  on  the  specific  learning 
tasks  which  are  necessary  for  the  child  to 
•«ioceed  in  school.  Extending  this  reason- 
ing a  uttle,  I  think  all  of  us,  you  as  an  aaso- 
claU<Mi  interested  In  these  chUdren,  and 
Umm  of  us  In  the  Federal  government  In- 
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terested  in  developing  programming,  should 
consider  carefully,  our  future  strategy  In  ap- 
proaching the  general  education  system  on 
behalf  of  these  children.  In  what  may  be 
seen  by  some  as  a  kind  of  Swlftian  "Modest 
Proposal,"  I  think  we  should  consider  an 
amicable  divorce  of  learning  disability  chil- 
dren from  the  ranks  of  the  handicapped.  In- 
stead, I  think  we  should  expand  the  ranks  of 
the  normal  learner  to  Include  many  children 
with  the  kind  of  variations  and  learning 
style  that  are  displayed  by  the  majority  of 
children  who  are  called  learning  disabled.  I 
think  this  approach  is  worth  oonsidering  for 
two  bro€ul  reasons.  First,  the  question  of  the 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  of  the  label  "handi- 
capped" that  I  mentioned  to  you  a  nooment 
ago,  and  second,  a  carefiil  analysis  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  education  resources  which  sug- 
gests that  nowhere  In  the  United  States  are 
handicapped  children  receiving  full  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Wliile  this  pattern  is 
changing,  and  it  is  Improving,  and  I  am  dedi- 
cating myself  to  try  and  bring  about  a  fuU 
commitment  across  the  nation,  to  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  every  handicapped 
child  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  it  is  never- 
theless ti^e  that  In  niany  instances  special 
education  is  a  separate  and  segregated  school 
system,  and  that  it  suffers  from  the  inequal- 
ity that  segregated  systems  are  recognized  to 
have. 

Instead,  I  think  we  should  face  the  general 
educator  with  bis  own  responsibility  for  in- 
creasing the  fiexiblllty  within  every  school, 
within  every  classroom,  so  that  a  broader 
segment  of  the  normal  population  of  chil- 
dren may  be  served.  This  is  the  direction  of 
innovation  In  education.  This  Is  the  direc- 
tion of  flexibility  of  programming  and  sched- 
uling. This  Is  the  direction  of  individualiza- 
tion. It  should  not  be  necessary  to  separate 
the  child,  to  Identify  him  as  handicapped, 
and  to  provide  him  with  separate  profpim- 
ming,  in  order  to  meet  his  individual  learn- 
ing needs. 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  misunderstand 
my  meaning.  A  number  of  years  ago  I  made 
a  similar  suggestion  to  the  people  who  were 
then  Interested  In  the  development  of  this 
association.  And  I  think  some  of  them  In- 
terpreted my  remarks  as  an  attempt  to  close 
them  out  of  the  handicapped  camp.  That  Is 
not  what  I'm  saying,  we  have  a  substantial 
commitment  to  learning  disabled  children 
in  the  special  education  field  and  In  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  and 
we  will  be  expanding  that  conamltment  as 
rapidly  as  we  are  able.  In  fact,  essentially 
I  see  the  development  of  programming  for 
children  with  learning  disability  moving 
down  two  possible  paths.  The  first  is  in- 
creased programming  under  special  educa- 
tion laws,  special  education  assumptions. 
Here,  the  ultimate  success  of  services  for 
children  depends  on  the  development  of  new 
national  attitudes.  A  national  commitment 
to  each  child  which  will  afford  him  with  an 
appropriate  educational  opportunity.  In 
many  States  we  are  well  along  the  way  in 
that  direction  and  that  may  be  the  best  route 
and  the  fastest  route  to  travel.  In  other  States 
and  in  localities  we  are  Just  beginning.  And 
here,  I  think  we  ought  to  consider,  carefully, 
whether  our  children's  needs  can  be  met 
through  reform  of  the  general  education 
system. 

As  most  of  you  know,  we  now  support, 
under  our  training  authority,  programs  for 
training  teachers  of  children  with  learn- 
ing disabilities.  As  this  program  develops  we 
will  be  encouraging,  throiigh  otir  own  au- 
thorities and  through  the  authorities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Personnel  Develop- 
ment, the  training  of  specialists  who  can  fit 
In  either  model.  That  is,  teiujhers  who  are 
better  able  to  help  children  with  learning 
disabilities  participate  in  regular  education 
programs  and  ^leclalists  who  will  work  in- 
tensively with  children  for  whom  regular 
education  cannot  be  the  answer.  Similarly, 
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In  our  research  program,  we  will  continue  to 
emphasize  research  in  a  variety  of  approaches 
to  solving  this  educational  problem.  ThiM 
morning,  in  our  panel,  we  will  detaU  to  you 
some  of  the  ways  we  propose  to  Unplenoent 
the  learning  disabilities  portion  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act.  One  part  of 
that  will  be  to  bring  together  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time,  a  special  institute  of 
national  leaders  in  the  area  of  learning  dis- 
abilities to  develop  a  careful  plan  for  future 
research  and  training  activities.  With  such 
a  plan  in  hand  we  will,  then,  systematically 
go  about  funding  the  kind  of  projects  which 
will  bring  us  the  critically  needed  Informa- 
tion in  this  area.  At  the  same  time  we  will 
make  grants  to  a  number  of  States  In  con- 
junction with  local  school  systems,  colleges 
and  universities,  and  private  agencies  for  the 
expansion  of  the  best  of  current  practice  in 
treatment  of  learning  disabled  youngsters. 
Our  efforts  in  this  program  will  be  to  have  a 
maximum  catalytic  or  mviltlpller  effect  on 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  by  providing  supi>ort 
to  the  agencies,  now  constituted  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  which  can  do  the  naost  to  'bring 
about  tbe  expansion  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  children  with  learning  dlsabiUtles. 

In  summary,  then.  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
program  chairman,  Jerry  Mlnskoff,  and  the 
other  of  your  officers  who  have  selected  the 
theme  for  this  convention  as  "The  Right  to 
Learn",  are  exactly  on  target  in  identifying 
tbe  critical  issue  in  education  of  children 
with  learning  dLsabllitles,  and  in  education 
for  all  handicapped  children.  We  must  move 
out  of  the  charity  era.  We  must  move  out  of 
the  era  of  Just  enough  programming  to  ease 
the  conscience  of  the  citizenry  without  offer- 
ing full  opportunity.  We  must  establish  that 
the  right  to  an  education  is  an  Intrinsic 
right.  It  is  not  something  to  be  given  by  the 
haves  to  the  have  nots  in  the  spirit  of  gen- 
erosity. We  are  In  an  era  in  tbe  United  States 
where  there  is  a  new  sensitivity  to  the  con- 
cept of  equality,  and  we  know  that  equality 
does  not  mean  sameness.  Instead,  it  means 
appropriateness,  so  that  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  one  child  may  be  quite  different 
from   equality   of   opportunity    for   another. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  said  on  many  oc- 
casions that  this  is  an  important  work  that 
we  do,  not  Just  for  the  handicapped  children 
we  serve  and  their  parents,  and  not  Just  for 
the  teachers  who  will  participate  in  It.  But, 
it  is  important  work  for  all  of  the  United 
States  because  at  least,  in  part,  it  helps  pro- 
mote this  understanding  of  equality.  Because 
it  helps  all  American  citizens  to  understand 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  man  and  that  his 
worth  Is  not  dependent  on  whether  his  arms 
and  legs  work  the  same  as  a  non-handicapped 
person's  arms  and  legs  work.  Or  whether  he's 
as  able  to  quickly  grasp  arithmetic  or  read- 
ing, or  whether  his  skin  is  black  or  white. 
What  Is  Important  Is  that  he  is  a  human 
being  and  that  under  our  system  his  human- 
ity must  be  responded  to.  Your  efforts  to 
bring  to  the  right  to  learn  to  your  chUdren 
are  the  efforts  which  will  strengthen  the 
character  of  our  nation.  And  so,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  claim  that  right.  Do  not  feel  your  pur- 
poses are  selfish.  They  serve  every  man.  I 
pledge  to  you  my  support  in  your  endeavors. 


NORMAN  Y.  MINETA:  FROM  CON- 
CENTRATION CAMP  TO  SAN  JOSE 
MAYOR 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newly  elected  mayor  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 
Norman  Y.  Mineta,  is  remarkable  in 
many  respects. 
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First,  because  he  was  elected  by  an  un- 
precedented margin  of  almost  5  to  I, 

Second,  because  he  is  the  first  Ameri- 
can of  Japanese  ancestry  ever  elected  to 
the  office  of  mayor  in  a  city  as  large  !as 
San  Jose,  which  has  nearly  one-half  mll- 
Uon  inhabitants.  I 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  aspect  of 
Mr.  Mineta's  victory,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  he  and  his  family  were  among  some 
110,000  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
and  their  parents  who  were  forced  to 
leave  their  homes  and  businesses  and 
who  were  imprisoned  in  American  con- 
centration camps  following  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941 — apd 
Mayor  Mineta  is  not  bitter  about  the  Ex- 
perience. The  new  mayor  said  in  an 
sociated  Press  interview  following 
election : 

This  Is  a  kind  of  history  from  which  I  w« 
must  learn  so  that  nothing  like  It  can  hap- 
pen again.  My  victory  shows  that  political 
success  Is  not  Just  a  poeslbUlty  for  Jaba- 
nese-Amerlcans  in  HawaU  but  on  the  main- 
land as  weU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  Norman  I Y. 
Mineta,  who  went  from  a  concentration 
camp  to  become  mayor  of  one  of  ()ur 
finest  cities,  will  doubtless  inspire  mepi- 
bers  of  other  minority  groups  in  our  so- 
ciety. I  therefore  submit  the  Associated 
Press  account  of  Mr.  Mineta's  victory]  in 
San  Jose  for  inclusion  in  today's  C<^n- 

CRESSIONAL  RECORD: 

[Prom    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Star, 

Apr.    14,    1971] 

Once-Intbink)  Nisei  Wins  San  Jose  Mayc^iai, 

ELEcmon 

San  Jose,  Calif. — Norman  Y.  Mineta.  ^ho 
sp>ent  two  boyhood  years  Interned  with  ottier 
Japjanese-Amerlcans  in  a  U.S.  relocation 
camp,  has  been  elected  mayor  of  San  Jos4  by 
a  huge  margin.  i 

S&n  Jose  ia  a  city  of  nearly  half  a  million 
persons. 

The  39-year-old  mayor-elect,  hailed  the 
victory  as  a  "breakthrough"  for  Japan^- 
Amerlcans. 

"It  shows  that  political  success  Is  not  . 
a  poeslblUty  for  Japanese-Americans 
HawaU  but  on  the  mainland  as  weU." 
said  early  today. 

Of  49.777  votes  cast  yesterday  In  all 
precincts,  Mineta  polled  30,496.  City  Coun:ll- 
mA.n  David  J.  Gogllo,  his  closest  challenjer, 
had  6.902. 

Mmeta,  a  pcu-tner  In  an  Insurance  9rm 
founded  by  his  father,  was  elected  to  the 
San  Jose  City  Council  In  1966  and  became 
vice  mayor  In  1969. 

During  World  War  II,  Mineta  and  his 
family  were  Interned  at  the  Heart  Mountain 
relocat'on  camp  near  Cody,  Wyo.  "I  per- 
sonally picked  a  lot  of  potatoes  that  fill," 
he  recalled.  j 

Declaring  he  was  not  blttef  about  the  i  ex- 
perience, Mineta  explained:  "This  Is  a  ]|lnd 
of  history  from  which  we  must  learn,  so  that 
nothing  like  It  can  happen  again."  | 

After  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  niore 
than  100,000  Japanese-Americans — who  call 
themselves  Nisei — were  rounded  up  in  ithe 
United  States  and  Interned  in  fenced  caibpe. 
Many  Nisei  ultimately  served  In  the  artned 
forces  and  the  roiindup  has  remained  p  ^n- 
troverslal  action. 

Beaming  at  his  victory,  Mineta  said, 
feels  good." 

Unemployment,  environmental  questions 
and  transportation  were  among  the  Issue*  In 
the  election.  San  Jose  Is  the  county  seajt  of 
Santa  Clara  County,  one  of  the  fastest  g^w- 
Ing  m  the  nation,  with  1  million  resldentjs. 

A  center  of  the  electronics  industry  and 
manufacturing,  It  has  been  hit  hard!  by 
defense  cutbacks. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  D.  TIMM, 
MEMBER,  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS 
BOARD 
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HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Robert  D.  Timm,  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  recently 
gave  a  very  interesting  speech  before  the 
Aero  Club  of  Washington.  Because  this  is 
of  great  general  interest,  I  am  including 
in  the  Record  for  all  who  have  an  interest 
in  aviation  to  see. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  appointed  Mr.  Timm  to  the 
CAB,  because  of  his  long  experience  as 
chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Washington.  -Jso, 
Mr.  Timm  has  made  a  great  contribution 
to  the  two-party  system  by  his  distin- 
guished service  as  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  His  speech 
to  the  Aero  Club  is  his  first  public  state- 
ment since  he  assumed  his  new  post  and 
I  believe  the  Members  will  find  It  most 
interesting: 

Address  bt  Robert  D.  Timm 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  distinct  honor 
to  be  invited  to  visit,  western  style,  with  my 
brandnew  fellow  members  of  the  Aero  Club. 
The  Aero  Club  has  long  been  the  leader  in 
moving  the  outer  llmlU  of  man  In  flight  to 
the  distant  reaches.  I  note  that  you  are  an 
organization  that  has  both  the  wisdom  to 
look  back  In  the  Interest  of  preserving  the 
heritage  of  aviation  and  the  willingness  to 
strike  forth  relying  on  the  proposition  that 
man.  In  his  constant  and  inherent  desire  to 
Improve  will  always  move  to  higher  and  more 
challenging  technology  for  the  aviation  in- 
dustry you  represent  so  aggressively. 

I  have  been  properly  warned  that  you  are 
a  tough  group  of  exuemely  knowledgeable 
people  m  the  most  viable  Industry  of  them 
all.  aviation. 

And  that  If  I  wanted  to  escape  unscathed 
I  had  best  retreat  to  the  position  that  I'm  a 
new  boy  In  town  and  really  shouldn't  be  ex- 
pected to  spout  words  of  new  found  wisdom. 
And  that  you  might,  however,  be  Interested 
In  my  Impressions  of  your  industry,  your 
city,  and  the  governmental  agency  so  con- 
cerned with  your  past,  present,  and  future. 

I  plan  to  take  the  easy  way  out  and  do 
Just  that,  and  In  so  doing  I  want  to  draw 
on  my  experiences  In  an  adult  Ufetlme  asso- 
ciation with  government  on  many  levels. 
There  Is  a  certain  fascination  about  the  gov- 
ernmental process  that  grabs  you  and  hcHds 
you,  and  I  recall  that  after  the  first  election 
I  won  as  the  most  Junior  member  of  the 
Washington  State  House  of  Representatives, 
I  knew  I  could  never  walk  away  from  It. 
And  I  knew  too  that  government  has  to 
be  very  much  concerned  with  Its  Internal 
improvement,  or  It  will  fall  In  Its  charge  to 
serve  the  constant  yet  changing  needs  of  the 
people. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  gave  me  a  chance  to  con- 
tinue my  regulatory  career  as  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  regulatory 
field  U  a  world  unto  Itself,  It  has  a  history 
all  Its  own.  Any  Industry  that  falls  under 
the  scope  of  a  regulatory  agency  must  at 
times  be  overjoyed  at  Its  good  fortune  or 
more  often  despondent  at  Its  bad.  Such  an 
Industry  Is  the  aviation  Industry. 

Having  worked  my  way  up  through  the 
governmental  minor  leagues,  as  a  legislator, 
and  as  the  chairman  of  my  State's  Regulatory 
Agency,  and  through  so  many  committees 
with   titles   more   Imposing   than  their  ac- 
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compllshments,  I  think  I  can  now  offer  loma 
Impressions  virtilch  will  lead  me  to  some  In- 
evitable conclusions  about  the  new  area  ot 
responsibility  and  activity  assigned  to  me. 

I  have  always  been  one  proud  citizen  where 
the  aviation  transport  Industry  Is  concerned. 
What  a  remarkable  record  of  accomplish- 
ment has  been  chalked  up  by  the  managers 
of  this  vital  new  model  FoUowlng  many  of 
my  learned  predecessors  at  this  podium,  I 
too  say  that  no  other  nation  In  the  world 
can  point  with  such  national  pride  to  an  air 
transportation  system  that  has  bound  Its 
people  closer  together;  lowering  the  moun- 
tains, removing  the  bumps  from  the  terrain, 
skybrldglng  the  rivers,  and  in  so  doing, 
widening  our  national  horizons  and  making 
us  the  most  mobile  people  on  earth. 

Because  these  successes  have  come  to  pass 
in  a  unique  economic  atmosphere,  a  blend 
of  regulation  and  competition,  I  cannot  help 
but  comment  in  this  initial  conversation 
with  you.  that  It  Is  a  system  that  has  worked 
demonstrably  well  for  the  common  good.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  virtues  of  cascad- 
ing competition  always  endure  during  aU 
economic  cycles.  There  Is  a  time  for  deter- 
mined withdrawal  from  catastrophic  com- 
petition, beyond  what  Is  now  being  Indi- 
vidually done  by  management.  This  Is  the 
time  for  reflective  reexamination  of  mana- 
gerial and  marketing  techniques.  This  Is 
the  time  to  redesign  the  hull  of  the  Industry 
to  withstand  the  next  Inevitable  economic 
onslaught  be  It  10,  30,  or  30  years  away. 

Sound  proposals  for  fortifying  the  basic 
structure  of  the  Industry  have  been  read- 
ily forthcoming.  However,  Congress  has  yet 
to  act  on  an  administration  approach  In  the 
unique  area  of  transportation  labor  problems. 
Nor  has  Congress  Issued  one  word  on  the 
highly  constructive  alternative  offered  by 
chairman  Browne  In  his  proposal  urging  a 
select  committee  to  take  on  this  perplexing 
and  complex  Issue.  In  my  opinion,  «ot  ar- 
rived at  m  2  quick  months  on  the  board,  but 
as  an  Interested  observer  for  a  long  time, 
the  sheer  weight  of  the  technique  of  selec- 
tive sandbagging  In  airline  labor  negotia- 
tions could  well  bring  the  house  down. 

Of  even  greater  concern  to  me  is  the  snow- 
balling debit  financing  In  the  Ind^atry.  WhUe 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  'technl-won 
cycles  that  have  staggered  the  Industry  from 
time  to  time  have  always  brought  about 
problems  of  financing,  a  growth  and  profit 
pattern  has  always  come  along  to  ease  the 
fiscal  pain— but  each  time  the  swing  occurs 
the  simple  dollar  magnitude  grows  larger 
and  less  manageable. 

The  Indxistry  debt  Is  like  Icing  on  the 
wing  of  a  plane.  There  Is  a  maximum  allow- 
able icing  build  up  which  the  plane  can  carry 
while  functioning  on  all  engines.  This  same 
mass  of  ice  will  crash  the  plane  If  engine  mal- 
functioning develops.  The  question  must  be 
answered  therefore:  What  is  the  debt  icing 
limit  of  the  airplane  Industry  assuming  a  re- 
curring economic  engine  malfunction? 

The  game  of  progress  of  the  air  transport 
industry  should  not  be  played  with  two  ad- 
versary teams:  Government  domination  ver- 
sus management  Independence.  Many  na- 
tions have  gone  that  way  and  ha'^cutt"* 
competitive  heart  out  of  the  Industry.  Even 
some  members  of  Congress  balef  ully  view  na- 
tionalization as  an  Inevitable  Prop-ession 
for  this  industry.  I  view  even  the  discussion 
of  that  prospect  as  counter  productive  ana 
woiild  pledge  my  talents  to  strengthening  a 
great  system  and  a  great  concept  of  con- 
structive enterprise. 

I  am  willing  to  listen  to  new  versions  of  oiQ 
Ideas,  and  to  any  new  ones  which  might 
strengthen  the  structure  of  this  part  of  our 
economy.  The  life  of  the  airline  i^'^^ 
must  not  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  pomp- 
ous precedent.  We  are  In  an  innovative  period 
for  advancing  Ideas  for  the  future,  and  «  • 
member  of  the  board  I  believe  the  IdeM  «a 
the  plans  should  rise  on  their  individual 
merits. 
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The  present  and  future  problems  of  the 
Industry  will  tax  the  Ingenuity  and  the  tal- 
ents of  the  Congress,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  the  Industry — not  working  alone, 
but  working  together — communicating  more 
and  criticizing  less — and  taking  advantage 
of  time  to  move  toward  solutions. 

I  have  not  been  aboard  at  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  very  long,  and  I  am  aware 
that  I  have  a  long  learning  process  ahead — 
but  In  my  years  of  regulating  both  competi- 
tion and  monopoly  at  the  State  level,  I  have 
formed  certain  opinions  as  to  how  regu- 
latory agencies  should  work.  The  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  an  obvious  reservoir  of 
unique  and  dedicated  talent.  It  is  a  compact, 
unitized  agency.  It  needs  only  to  resist 
mightily  the  natural  regulatory  enemy,  that 
of  reactmg  and  not  acting  and  leading,  to 
serve  the  public  well. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  has  been  no 
finer  staff  assembled  on  a  governmental 
team,  and  I  believe  the  goals  of  the  pres- 
ently constituted  board  will  be  realized  and 
recognized  as  a  regulatory  model.  The  goals 
I  speak  to  are  those  of  quick  response  to 
needs  and  ideas — the  goal  of  constant  re- 
evaluatlon  of  management  techniques,  the 
goal  of  ix>llshlng  technical  procedures,  the 
goal  of  maintaining  sufficient  "In  house" 
data  processing  equipment  to  keep  up  with 
the  Industry  we  regulate — the  goal  of  keep- 
ing an  expert  team  Intact  In  a  highly  tech- 
nical agency.  All  of  these  and  others  I  rec- 
ognize as  being  responsible  approaches  for  a 
regulatory  agency. 

I  do  pose  these  questions  here — should  the 
Congress  look  Into  making  procedural  Im- 
provements for  regulatory  agencies?  Could 
there  not  be  a  less  burdensome  administrative 
procedure  and  still  preserve  the  legal  posi- 
tions of  all  parties  concerned? 

Because  we  are  always  under  the  congres- 
sional microscope  and  swim  In  their  flshbowl, 
I  am  suggesting  that  Innovative  techniques 
approved  by  Congress  might  make  sense  In 
the  dynamism  of  this  age.  I  hope  to  vise 
my  bush  league  experience  to  see  that  this 
comes  true,  so  that  administrative  and  legal 
corrections  and  procedures  wUl  give  the  most 
valuable  tool  of  all  to  the  decision  makers — 
the  tool  of  time — ^tlme  to  think,  to  plan,  to 
progress. 

You  will  note  I  have  skipped  early  Impres- 
sions on  your  city.  I  like  it  here.  Although 
I  am  still  not  geographically  oriented  and  the 
sun  comes  up  In  the  west,  and  sets  In  the 
south,  and  from  my  office  the  Potomac  runs 
uphill,  I  must  say  everything  Is  absolutely 
wonderful,  especlaUy  the  people,  except  for 
that  one  person  who  said  to  me  In  the  re- 
ception line  after  I  had  been  sworn  In — "wel- 
come to  sinus  city."  I'd  love  to  get  my  hands 
on  him  because,  until  today,  and  this  meet- 
ing with  you  fine  people,  I've  had  a  headache 
ever  since. 

In  summary  I  would  like  to  state  that  the 
greatest  responslbUlty  anyone  can  have  in 
government  Is  the  exercise  of  good  judgment. 
I  hope  that  my  Judgment  will  be  good  for 
your  Industry  and  the  nation! 


PERIL  AND  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  a  newspaper  in  my 
home  town  brings  sharply  into  focus  a 
number  of  challenges  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

It  is  timely  Interesting  and  significant 
and  I  am  most  pleased  to  Include  It  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  all. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  DaUy  Press. 
Dec.  6,  1970] 
Peru,  and  the  Bnx  or  Riohtb 

Not  since  the  days  of  Its  formulation  has 
the  Bill  of  Rights  been  challenged  as  it  is  to- 
day. That  may  seem  like  a  bold  statement, 
since  the  attacks  upon  this  noble  and  Inspir- 
ing guarantee  of  individual  rights  have  been 
many  and  varied  through  the  years  and  have 
Involved  men  both  In  and  out  of  government. 
Indeed,  at  the  time  of  adoption,  there  were 
many  who  felt  that  such  rights  were  not 
meant  for  all  people. 

Today's  assaults  are  far  more  dangerous 
than  any  that  have  gone  before.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  has  proved  It  can  withstand  the  dan- 
gers of  frontal  assault  because  such  open  and 
direct  attack  Is  obvious  to  all  and  arouses  a 
public  which  knows  that  these  rights  are  the 
basis  of  all  freedom.  But  the  attacks  upon  the 
BUI  of  Rights  today  are  Insidious  and  often 
attractively  packaged  In  the  tinsel  of  hu- 
manistic alms — sort  of  rose-colored  glasses  to 
keep  the  public  looking  through  a  glass 
darkly. 

In  such  a  situation  It  Is  even  more  Impor- 
tant to  keep  In  mind  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
deals  with  the  rights  of  individuals.  There  Is 
a  tendency  today  to  subvert  these  rights  for 
the  benefit  of  groups — of  the  poor,  the  mi- 
norities, the  ethnic  groups — but  this  Is 
merely  false  gold.  Only  the  protection  of  1 -- 
dividual  rights  can  guarantee  the  rights  of 
these  groups  and  it  is  Impossible  for  one 
person  to  secure  his  rights  by  taking  away 
the  rights  of  another. 

The  federal  Bill  of  Rights  takes  the  form  of 
the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  a  reading  of  these  show  how  clearly  they 
concern  the  individual:  Congress  shall  not 
abridge  freedom  of  press  or  speech,  establish 
religion  or  prevent  petition  or  lawful  assem- 
bly: the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  may  not 
be  Infringed;  citizens  do  not  have  to  submit 
to  quartering  of  troops  in  their  homes,  to  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures  or  arbitrary 
seizure  of  their  property;  they  are  protected 
against  double  Jeopardy,  excessive  balls  and 
fines  and  cruel  and  unusual  punishment, 
guaranteed  speedy  and  public  trial  by  jury 
and  the  right  to  hear  the  accusation  against 
them;  and  finally,  all  powers  not  allocated  or 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution  were  reserved 
to  the  people. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that,  throughout  his- 
tory, those  amendments  guaranteeing  free- 
dom of  speech  and  press  and  those  limiting 
governmental  powers  have  been  most  under 
selge.  These,  of  course,  are  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  whole  structure. 

This  has  been  true  also  In  our  own  day, 
and  the  Insidious  nature  of  the  attack  makes 
It  doubly  dangerous.  Vice  President  Splro 
Agnew's  comments  about  the  press  have 
been  labeled  a  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press, 
but  the  press  has  never  been  and  cannot  be 
Immune  to  legitimate  criticism.  Of  far  great- 
er threat  to  freedom  of  the  press  is  the 
holier-than-thou  attitude  within  the  media 
for  personal  or  philosophical  ends.  Subtle 
governmental  pressures  also  are  a  threat, 
and  we  have  seen  these  In  recent  years,  but 
fellow-traveling  journalists  fall  Into  this 
same  category. 

One  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press  comes 
In  the  form  of  a  supposed  defense  of  it.  This 
Is  the  claim  that  this  freedom  protects  the 
purveyor  of  pornography.  Even  our  courts 
have  Incorrectly  taken  this  view  on  oc- 
casion. Nobody  is  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  or  any  of  its  precedents  the  right  to 
corrupt. 

The  strongest  frontal  assault  which  has 
been  made  on  the  BUI  of  Rights  has  af- 
fected the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 
There  have  been  several  attempts  In  recent 
years  not  only  to  abridge  this  freedom,  but 
to  destroy  It  entirely.  Modern  technology 
may  have  limited  the  effectiveness  of  this 
provision,  which  was  supposed  to  guarantee 
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citizens  the  right  to  defend  themselves 
against  unreasonable  demands  of  govern- 
ment, but  It  still  guarantees  the  cltlaen 
protection  against  the  oppression  of  other 
Individuals  or  outlaw  bands,  and  conse- 
quently has  not  lost  Its  efficacy. 

Court  decisions  have  nearly  destroyed  the 
reservation  amendments,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  their  meaning  cannot  be  restored. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  then,  this  anniversary 
of  the  BUI  of  RlghU  requires  a  renewal  of 
our  allegiance  to  one  of  mankind's  greatest 
documents. 


JOB    DESTROYERS 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation, 
unfortunately,  is  still  very  much  with  us. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  includ- 
ing, very  definitely,  excessive  deficit  Fed- 
eral spending  by  the  vote  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  no  one  segment  of  our  society 
can  rightly  be  held  solely  to  blame. 
Among  the  culprits,  however,  must  be 
listed  wage  increases  which  are  not 
matched  by  increased  production;  and 
such  increases,  moreover — including  par- 
ticularly the  economically  and  morally 
indefensible  practice  of  paying  for  un- 
necessary jobs  or  for  work  not  actusdly 
performed — in  many  cases  operate  to  the 
detriment  of  laboring  men  and  women, 
by  operating,  in  the  end,  to  abolish  Jobs 
which  would  otherwise  be  available. 

In  this  connection  I  call  attention  to 
the  following  very  intelligent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
for  Sunday,  April  18,  1971: 
Job   Destroters 

Several  railroads  are  banlu-upt  or  close  to 
bankruptcy.  Thousands  of  rallrockd  men  are 
about  to  loee  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  the 
canceUatlon  of  passenger  trains.  Under  these 
conditions  one  might  expect  raUroad  unions 
to  seek  ways  to  help  Industry  avoid  further 
economic  disasters  that  woiUd  destroy  more 
jotM. 

Don't  count  on  It.  In  the  latest  wage  dis- 
pute the  Brotherhood  of  RaUroad  Signal- 
men turned  down  a  Presidential  emergency 
board's  recommendations  for  pay  Increases 
totaUng  about  43  per  cent  when  compounded 
over  42  months.  The  board's  proposals  woiUd 
raise  the  pay  of  the  union's  10,000  members 
an  average  of  $1.61  to  about  $5.42  an  hour. 
A  union  official  promptly  denounced  the  pro- 
posals as  "unacceptable." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Signalmen's 
union  Is  no  more  stubborn  or  unreasonable 
than  the  other  rail  brotherhoods.  Rejecting 
the  recommendations  of  emergency  board* 
Is  standard  practice  among  unions.  All  of 
them  have  resisted  changes  In  work  rules 
which  might  have  saved  many  of  the  passen- 
ger trains  that  will  be  eliminated  on  May  1. 
They  continue  to  resist  work  riUe  changes 
that  would  help  put  bankrupt  railroads  back 
on  their  feet. 

Federal  Judge  John  P.  Fullam,  who  Is  In 
charge  of  the  Penn  Central  reorganization 
proceedings,  commented  on  this  subject  at  a 
recent  hearing  on  agreements  granting  wage 
Increases. 

"I  don't  think  that  the  public,  as  the  price 
for  continuing  rail  operations,  has  the  right 
to  expect  raUroad  employees  to  work  for  leas 
than  they  should  be  earning."  he  said.  "But 
the  converse  of  that  Is  equally  true  and  ex- 
tremely Important  In  this  situation,  and 
that  Is  that  the  raUroad  obviously  cannot 
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pay  employees  for  work  that  tbey  don't  d  >. 
.  .  .  This  buslnes*  of  people  earning  three  ir 
four  days'  pay  or  having  to  be  paid  three  ^r 
four  days'  pay  for  lees  than  a  day  of  wo^ 
la  a  concept  which  1b  going  to  have  to  l»e 
changed  radically. 

"The  concept  that  the  railroad  must  malii- 
taln  perhaps  as  many  as  10.000  employeis 
that  It  doesn't  need  for  eflSclent  operatlone. 
and  not  only  that  It  must  retain  these  eiA- 
ployees  but  that  they  must  be  replaced  ts 
they  retire  or  die.  Is  simply  ludrlcrous,  aqd 
I  think  that  It  should  be  made  clear  th$t 
this  court  Is  highly  unlikely  to  authorise 
any  payments  of  further  wage  Increases  be- 
yond September  unless  and  until  some  ^f 
these  matters  are  resolved  or  at  least  a  solu- 
tion seems  very  likely  In  the  immediate 
future."  I 

Railroad  unions  are  not  the  only  onea  that 
disregard  financial  conditions  In  their  la- 
dustry  or  the  nation's  economic  welfare.  Th^V 
reflect  a  shortsightedness  common  to  mady 
unions.  The  building  trades  have  long  beqn 
prime  examples  of  greed  and  irresponsibil- 
ity— and  they  have  thus  helped  to  depress 
housing  construction  and  contributed  to  un- 
employment m  their  own  ranks.  The  Unlt^ 
Steelworkers  seem  determined  to  stage  ia 
costly  strike  In  spite  of  warnings  by  the  Prei- 
tdent's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  that  a 
big  pay  increase  would  compound  the  indus- 
try's troubles  and  lead  to  higher  unemplot- 
ment. 

The  vital  Interest  of  all  workers  Is  to  ke^ 
their  Jobs.  This  means  accepting  a  pay  level 
and  work  niles  consistent  with  competltlte 
conditions  In  their  Industry.  It  means  help- 
ing to  check  the  Inflationary  spiral  that  a^- 
ready  has  destroyed  many  Jobs  by  pricing 
American  goods  out  of  the  world  market. 

Isn't  It  the  purpose  of  unions  to  preserve 
Jobs? 


DAIRY  PARMER  CX>STS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite recent  milk  price  increases,  average 
income  to  dairy  farmers  remain  e<- 
tremfily  low  and  dairy  producers  ate 
faced  with  a  continuing  cost-prioe 
squeeze.  I 

The  reasons  for  the  sustained  down- 
trend in  production  are  not  hard  to  finp. 
As  in  any  industry,  dairy  farmers  mu»t 
have  suflQclent  income  incentive  if  th^y 
are  to  remain  on  the  farm.  They  muit 
have  reasonable  prospect  that  they  cab 
produce  and  market  milk  at  prices  thf  t 
will  yield  reasonable  returns  for  their 
work  and  investment.  | 

These  fundamental  conditions  do  n(^t 
exist  today  for  many  dairy  farmers.  Tl^e 
statistics  tell  the  story  in  vivid  terms: 
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>  Dairy  Situation,  November  1970,  p.  10  and  otiier  Issues  of 
Dairy  Situation. 

>  Ijalry  Situation,  November  1970,  p.  13. 

Prom  1952  to  1970,  the  wholesale  price 
of  milk  increased  by  only  17.3  percent. 

Prices  p€ild  by  farmers  for  production 
items  increased  by  36  percent.  (Currently, 
production  cost  increases  are  out- 
stripping price  increases.  Under  present 
conditions,  further  production  cost  in- 
creases appear  to  be  inevitable. 

During  these  years,  real  per  capita  dis- 
posable income  for  all  U.S.  wage  earners 
rose  by  50.5  percent.  There  is  little 
wonder  that  dairy  farmers  have  sought 
better  opportimities. 

As  a  percentage  of  parity,  average 
prices  paid  for  all  milk  sold  to  plants  are 
now  lower  than  a  year  ago.  In  January 
1971  the  avearge  price  of  all  milk 
amounted  to  only  81  percent  of  the  parity 
eqiUvalent  as  compared  to  82  percent  in 
January  1970 

Farm  wage  rates  in  1970  were  nearly 
seven  percent  above  1969. 

Farm  machinery  and  equipment  costs 
were  six  percent  higher  in  1970  than  in 
1969,  but  will  likely  be  greater  in  1971. 

1970  interest  cost  on  real  estate  debt 
rose  seven  percent  above  1969,  while  in- 
terest cost  on  non-real  estate  debt  was 
up  18  percent. 

State  and  local  taxes  on  farm  real 
estate  in  1969  increased  by  11  percent 
over  1968. 

Insurance  related  to  farm  production 
is  expected  to  increase  in  cost  by  about 
10  percent  in  1971. 

The  single  most  important  expense 
item  for  dairy  farms  is  the  concentrate 
ration  fed  to  milk  cows.  The  key  indicator 
of  the  relationship  of  feed  prices  to  re- 
turns to  dairy  farmers  is  the  milk-feed 
price  ratio.  This  ratio  indicates  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  concentrate  ration 
which  can  be  purchased  with  the  value 
received  from  one  pound  of  milk  sold  to 
plants  and  dealers. 

As  feed  prices  increase  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  milk  prices — such 
as  we  have  witnessed  the  past  6  months — 
the  milk-feed  ratio  Is  lowered.  This  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  recent  and  continu- 
ing cost-price  squeeze  on  dairy  farmers. 

Com  is  a  major  component  of  the  dairy 
ration.  The  cost  of  concentrate  rations 
has  increased  rather  dramatically  since 
July  of  1970.  The  com  blight  crisis,  and 
the  resulting  increase  in  feed  grain  prices 
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has  definitely  affected  this  cost  Increase. 
Accordingly,  as  this  ration  value  has 
Increased,  the  milk-feed  price  ratio  has 
been  diluted  to  its  lowest  January  level 
since  1968.  With  further  indications  that 
the  com  blight  may  have  further  Impact 
in  1971  which  would  further  increase  the 
cost  of  dairy  rations,  an  upward  adjust- 
ment of  at  least  30  cents  per  hundred- 
weight in  the  milk  price  is  needed  to  off- 
set just  this  one  cost  increase. 


DALLAS— DYNAMIC  FUTURE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or   TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  when  I  was  back  in  the  Third 
District  of  Texas,  I  spoke  to  the  Sales- 
manship CHub.  This  fine  group  is  made  up 
of  a  cross  section  of  our  business  leaders. 
I  do  not  know  why  the  name  Salesman- 
ship except  everyone  in  Dallas  is  selling 
something. 

In  the  past  2  years  our  community  has 
had  some  discouragement.  The  tax  law 
cutting  oil  depletion  has  sent  rotary  oil 
drilling  to  its  slowest  production  in  his- 
tory. Our  biggest  industries  are  in  Aero- 
space and  they  have  had  tremendous  cut- 
backs in  volume.  But  in  Dallas  the  out- 
look is  to  the  future  and  the  optimism 
and  enthusiasm  is  high.  Adversity  builds 
strength,  and  I  would  like  to  extend  for 
the  Record  my  remarks  in  Dallas. 

Everjrtlme  we  face  adversity  Dallas  gains 
strength  and  comes  up  stronger.  Dallas  got 
started  with  a  log  cabin  near  a  place  to  ford 
the  river.  But  we  needed  a  railroad  for  a  town 
of  1,200,  so  we  went  after  It.  And  they  put 
their  money  where  their  faith  was.  It  cost  the 
new  town  $200,000  In  bonds.  $5,000  In  cash 
and  143  acres  of  land  to  get  that  first  rail  line, 
but  they  got  It,  and  Dallas  grew.  Next  came  a 
Nortai  South  Train  for  a  Crossroads — so  that 
Is  when  Dallas  began  to  roll. 

The  first  trade  was  buUt  on  Bxiffalo  Hides. 
Buffalo  traders  sent  their  hides  to  Dallas  and 
we  became  the  Buffalo  Hide  Center  of  the 
world. 

When  hunters  killed  off  all  the  buffalo  on 
the  plains,  Dallas  paused  but  cattle  were 
being  branded  In  the  West  now.  So  Dallas 
made  the  transition  to  cow  hide,  and  made 
saddles,  and  harness — becoming  a  national 
center  for  horse  and  mule  leather.  When 
Henry  Ford's  automobile  and  mechanized 
agriculture  swept  the  Country,  Dallas  went 
through  another  transition :  finance  and  cot- 
ton trading.  Cotton  was  bought  and  sold  for 
the  world  market,  and  the  city  became  the 
cotton  trading  center  of  the  world.  Then 
came  1932,  when  Washington  established 
fixed  minimum  prices  on  cotton  which  elim- 
inated a  large  amount  of  the  trading. 

Again  Dallas  moved  with  the  changing 
times  and  actively  entered  the  oil  business 
by  inducing  oil  producers  In  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, Louisiana  and  East  Texas  to  come  to 
DaUas  to  make  their  deals,  arrange  their 
financing,  and  centralize  their  offices  here. 

In  recent  years  oil  production  left  the 
USA  for  world  production,  which  neces- 
sitated changes  within  the  hometown  in- 
dustry. DaUas  has  expanded  to  other  fields 
and  moved  further  Into  electronics,  finance 
and  Insurance. 

It  U  said  that  DaUas  Is  the  heart  of  the 
Bible  Belt.  Churches  are  strong  and  folks 
go  to  Church.  The  largest  chvirches  In  Amer- 
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lea  In  several  faiths  are  In  Dallas.  Many  of 
TOU  helped  them  grow  so  that  DaUas  has 
ihe  largest  Baptist,  Disciples  of  ChrUt,  Pres- 
byterian,  and   MethodUt   Churches   In   the 

*°DaUa8  has  been  criticized  for  Its  so-called 
"oligarchy",  but  this  Is  Dallas'  greatest 
strength— instead  of  one  leader,  we  have 
hundreds.  Leadership  and  management  Is 
any  organization's  greatest  asset.  As  one 
business  leader  said :  "There  is  no  good  busi- 
ness, Just  good  management." 

Tlie  other  day  I  heard  a  stock  broker 
evaluate  stocks.  He  analyzed  the  location  of 
the  plants,  growth  tendencies  In  the  Indus- 
try, price  earnings  ratio.  But,  he  said  the  Im- 
portant factor  about  a  company  Is  that  It 
has  good  management,  that  it  has  good  lead- 
ership. This  Is  true  of  a  church,  of  a  school, 
or  of  a  business.  Good  leadership  Is  your 
greatest  asset. 

Dallas  is  on  the  move.  We  are  the  eighth 
largest  metropolitan  city  In  the  United 
States — doubled  our  population  in  the  past 
20  years. 

This  leadership  set  goals  for  Dallas — and 
with  full  city  participation,  we  Just  received 
the  National  Award  as  the  USA's  large  All 
American  City. 

Aggressive  Dallas,  where  we  stress  jobs, 
not  relief  because  our  city  is  built  by  folks 
who  like  to  work.  In  the  past  10  years  we 
have  created  tens  of  thousands  of  new  Jobs. 
In  1960  we  had  465.000  Jobs  and  as  we  enter 
the  Seventies,  we  have  a  local  c  jnomy  ca- 
pable of  700,000  Jobs. 

Let  us  look  at  the  personality  of  DaUas.  It 
is  a  friendly  city  that  offers  much  and  re- 
ceives even  more  from  Its  citizens.  Friendli- 
ness Is  Dallas'  natural  manner.  A  survey  of 
newcomers  revealed  that  what  they  liked 
most  was  the  Interest  of  neighbors  and  the 
welcome  everyone  received  In  becoming  a 
part  of  the  city.  We  do  not  have  as  many 
millionaires  as  New  York,  Boston,  PhUadel- 
phla  and  Houston;  but  the  difference  is  that 
we  call  them  by  their  first  names. 

Ours  is  a  new  city  with  4.5  billion  dollars 
worth  of  construction  In  the  Sixties  in  the 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  area.  That  represents  120 
million  square  feet  of  new  commercial  con- 
struction. We  had  the  second  highest  ratio 
of  new  dwelling  units  to  population  of  any 
city  in  the  USA.  Dallas  Is  building — and 
building  more  for  the  luture. 

Ours  Is  a  business  city.  Bank  deposits  have 
grown  128%  to  6.5  billion  dollars  since  1960. 
Another  yardstick  as  a  business  city  shows 
we  are  5th  nationally  in  First  Class  mall. 

Today,  DaUas  ranks  fourth  among  Amer- 
ican cities  in  the  number  of  companies  with 
a  net  worth  of  a  mUUon  dollars  or  more 
headquarters  within  its  city  limits.  Only  New 
Tork,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  have  more 
home  office  headquarters.  When  business 
wants  to  grow  and  develop  faster  they  come 
to  DaUas — a  competitive  city,  where  a  doUar 
goes  further  and  buys  more  than  any  city  In 
America. 

New  business  is  deUghted  at  the  eager 
enthusiasm  of  the  employees  to  move  to  Dal- 
las. It  Is  not  only  otir  delightful  weather 
but  a  man  with  a  famUy  of  four  finds  more 
spending  money  In  his  pocket.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  surveyed  all  Urban  areas 
and  found  a  cost  oT  Uvlng  Index  of  112  high 
In  New  York  City  down  to  a  low  of  91 — and 
Dallas  had  a  92  Index  where  the  Dollar  goes 
a  long  way. 

DaUasltes  are  on  the  move.  In  our  cars  we 
drive  smoothly  over  ten  super  highways. 
Freight  moves  fast  with  nine  mainline  rail- 
roads. There  are  41  truck  lines  serving  Dal- 
las, and  many  give  overnight  service  to  their 
destination. 

We  have  nine  different  airlines  so  you  can 
fly  the  skies  on  350  scheduled  daUy  flights. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  DaUas  entered  the  Seven- 
ties with  stUl  another  transportation  crisis. 
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Since  1960,  air  passenger  traffic  had  grown 
by  266  percent,  and  our  airport  faciUtles  were 
inadequate  for  the  future.  The  Dallas  airport 
handles  more  air  traffic  than  aU  other  com- 
mercial airports  in  Texas  combined.  The  new 
Dallas /Fort  Worth  Regional  Airport  being 
built  on  18,000  acres  of  ground  will  be  the 
most  modem  In  the  world.  Compare  this  to 
America's  busiest  airport — Chicago's  O'Hare, 
which  is  now  t>elng  expanded  to  7200  acres — 
or  the  largest  present  acreage  In  the  U.S. 
which  Is  DuUes  Airport  In  Washington  with 
9800  acres.  18,000  acres  will  not  only  solve 
the  passenger  crisis  but  will  also  handle  the 
mountains  of  mall  and  air  freight  generated 
by  our  industrial  growth. 

While  there  are  many  economic  factors  In- 
volved In  that  destiny,  the  growth  and  suc- 
cess of  Dallas  is  based  mainly  on  manpower 
and  a  philosophy  of  self-reliance. 

Our  people  enjoy  working.  That's  why  Tex- 
as has  a  Right  to  Work  Law,  and  that  Is  why 
unemployment  In  Dallas  Is  only  3.4%  whUe 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  struggles  with  6%. 
Dallas  workers  have  a  record  In  all  Industries 
combined  of  an  output  per  worker  in  Dallas 
being  6%  above  national  average.  And  we 
are  training  to  beat  this  In  the  Seventies. 
That  Is  also  why  the  business  climate  is  so 
much  more  dependable  in  Dallas.  Our  metro- 
politan area  lost  only  1.5  man-days  per  em- 
ployed worker  due  to  work  stoppages  over  a 
recent  10  year  period  when  the  national  aver- 
age was  6.1  man-days  lost. 

This  wllUngness  to  work  has  attracted  com- 
pany after  company  to  Dallas,  resulting  In 
more  Jobs  and  Increased  living  standards.  In 
1960  the  personal  Income  of  Dallas  residents 
was  about  $3  billion.  Currently,  It  Is  more 
than  twice  that,  at  $6.1  bUUon.  And  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  $14.3  bUllon  by  1980. 

Education  sees  new  breakthroughs.  This 
year  we  open  the  Skyline  Center  for  Career 
Development.  This  new  concept  In  American 
High  School  education  provides  career 
oriented  youngsters  an  opportunity  to  learn 
a  vocation  through  use  of  all  faclUtles  and 
equipment. 

Dallas  goes  after  trade  and  one  of  our  most 
dynamic  successes  has  been  In  Conventions. 
This  Is  growing  and  with  the  DaUas  Conven- 
tion Center  scheduled  In  1972  the  outlook  Is 
up.  Right  now  we  have  810  future  date  sched- 
uled conventions — which  puts  us  in  fourth 
place  In  the  nation.  Conventions  bring  more 
customers,  more  visitors,  and  more  spending 
which  probably  tops  150  million  dollars  a 
year. 

The  best  In  recreation — and  action  b^ng 
taken  now  will  Insure  that  DaUasltes  wlU- 
have  It.  The  development  of  State  Fair  Park 
Is  moving  ahead.  All  states  have  a  State  Fair, 
but  Texas  tops  them  aU  with  3  million  visi- 
tors In  our  two  week  fair.  When  completed. 
Fair  Park  will  provide  year  around  enjoy- 
ment m  Its  museums,  picnic  areas,  land- 
scaped waterways  and  lagoons,  modernized 
amusement  areas,  Ice  skating  and  many  other 
activities. 

I  consider  a  5-Star  important  goal  for  the 
Seventies — the  development  of  the  10.000 
acre  green  belt  through  the  center  of  DaUas 
In  the  Trinity  River  floodplatn.  This  will 
provide  solid  green  with  horseback  trails, 
bicycle  paths,  baseball,  tennis  and  aJl  types 
of  park  recreation.  This  Trinity  Park  when 
completed,  wUl  be  a  unique  "first"  In  civic 
development  and  wlU  serve  as  a  model  for 
every  major  city  In  the  nation. 

Talk  of  Ecology  means  fresh  air.  open 
space,  more  greenery — all  of  this  In  the  mid- 
dle of  Dallas.  We  have  all  heard  of  virhat  the 
Central  Park  system  means  to  New  York. 
Our  Trinity  Park  wUl  provide  8  times  this 
size  In  green  acres. 

This  year,  1971,  Is  a  centennial  of  sorts  In 
Dallas.  It  was  Just  one  hundred  years  ago 
that  the  papers  were  signed  that  changed  our 
community  from  a  town  to  an  Incorporated 
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city.  Our  first  century  has  been  one  oi  dy- 
namic growth  and  opportunity  on  the  eco- 
nomic front. 

As  we  enter  our  second  century  as  a  dty, 
that  economic  growth  wlU  grow  and  ac- 
celerate. 

WhUe  working  for  a  better  place  In  which 
to  raise  our  families,  we  are  moving  now 
to  perfect  the  quality  of  our  life. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  this  past  cen- 
tury. But  think  what  an  exciting  challenge 
we  have  In  the  Seventies.  Dallas  Is  a  dty 
buUt  by  men  and  women  of  vision — who  do 
not  look  for  the  easiest  way  but  the  best 
way — who  do  not  think  of  how  much  we  can 
get  out  of  DaUas  but  enjoy  seeing  how  much 
we  can  put  Into  it.  DaUas  was  a  great  dty 
yesterday — but  thanks  to  aU  that  you  are 
doing  today,  it  wlU  be  a  l)etter  city  tomorrow. 

This  Is  DaUas — our  Hometown — where  our 
greatest  asset  Is  people.  People  full  of  love 
for  others;  who  believe  in  God,  their  famUles, 
their  neighbors  and  themselves.  Neighbors 
who  are  proud  of  DaUas  today  but  are  even 
prouder  to  stand  together  to  buUd  a  greater 
future  for  our  children  for  tomorrow. 


EARTH   WEEK   II   IN   SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   MASSACHXrSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Earth 
Week,  awakening  in  us  each  year  a  re- 
newed commitment  to  clean  up  an  en- 
vironment fouled  by  two  centuries  of 
mindless  exploitation,  is  now  a  part  of 
our  national  life.  Indeed,  it  is  something 
akin  to  an  American  institution — 
honored  by  yoimg  and  old  alike,  by  rich 
and  poor,  by  Americans  ranging  all  the 
way  across  the  political  spectrum.  It  is 
a  heartening  sign,  Mr.  Speaker.  For  years 
some  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  warned — 
often  fruitlessly,  I  regret  to  say — about 
the  growing  threat  to  our  natural  en- 
vironment. Now,  backed  by  the  force  of 
an  aroused  public  opinion,  we  are  at  last 
beginning  to  fight  that  threat.  Earth 
Week  has  played  a  major  role  in  muster- 
ing the  kind  of  widespread  public  sup- 
port needed  to  maintain  the  effort. 

An  ad  hoc  citizens'  group  in  my  home 
city  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  sponsoring 
Earth  Week  activities  as  promising  and 
as  ambitious  as  any  in  cities  of  compa- 
rable size.  Among  its  projects — projects 
that  will  not  end  abruptly  after  Earth 
Week  is  over,  but  that  will  continue  as 
long  as  the  need  exists — are  solid  waste 
recycling  and  river,  stream  and  litter 
cleanup  Jobs.  More  th&n  40  Earth  Week 
displays  are  set  up  throughout  the  city, 
attracting  public  attention  to  the  most 
pressing  ecological  problems  now  before 
us.  Other  projects  are  special  school  pro- 
grsons,  adult  community  seminars,  a  film 
festival  and  guided  bus  tours  designed  to 
emphasize  pollution  in  the  Springfield 
area. 

Coordinating  the  Earth  Week  activities 
are: 

James  A.  Madden,  Greater  Springfield 
Chamber  of  Cc«nmerce. 

Peter  Lapptn,  office  of  Mayor  Prank 
Freedman. 
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James  Saart,  Tuberculosis  and 
plratory  Disease  Association. 

Edward  Plela,  Springfield  Museu^  of 
Science.  : 

Stanley  J.  Mulak,  Springfield  PJibllc 
Schools.  J 

Philip  Demetrian.  R.  A.  Uslfer  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.  j 

Springfield  owes  special  thanks  to 
three  people  who  have  sacrificed  large 
amounts  of  time  to  helping  direct  the 
Earth  Week  activities. 

They  are  H.  Bradford  Riga,  Dr.  Chlirles 
Qadaire,  and  Mrs.  Carol  Anderson. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  put  in  the  RscottD  a 
Springfield  Museum  of  Science  bulletin 
outlining  the  community's  Earth  Week 
projects: 

Earth  Wkek  n 

OxMTLKiCKN :  Springfield  and  the  surrolund- 
Ing  commtmltiee  bave  Inaugurated  eight 
days  of  activities  with  programs  on  ecology 
and  environxnent.  Earth  Week  n  has  b««n 
designated  as  AprU  14,  1971,  through  April 
21,  1971.  The  Idea  Is  to  expose  the  public 
to  a  wide  coverage  of  the  Importance  of  the 
proper  relationship  between  man  anc)  his 
environment.  A  few  of  the  activities  aye  as 
follows : 

1.  A  forty  tinlt  display  at  Earth  Pair  to  be 
held  In  the  Science  Museum  and  baukk, 

2.  School  programs,  at  all  levels.  | 

3.  Adult  ccHnmunlty  seminars.  | 

4.  Continuous  film  festival. 

5.  Environmental  grulded  bus  tours. 
In  progress  at  the  present  time  are: 

1.  Recycling  projects  on  metal,  glas8,|alu- 
minimi,  paper  and  leaves. 

2.  River,  stream,  and  Utter  cleanup. 

We  hope  you  can  activate  rapidly  and|  Join 
us  In  this  very  Important  activity. 

H.  Bradford  Rioa. 
Dr.  Cbablxs  OadaiAk. 
Mrs.  Carol  Aitoerson. 

COORDtNATOBS  I 

Peter  Lappln,  Adm.  Aid.  Mayor's  Office. 
Springfield. 

James  A.  Madden,  Oreater  Sprln^eld 
Chamber  of  Ccmmerce. 

James  Saart,  TB-RD  Association.  I 

Edward  Plela,  Museimi  of  Science.       i 

Stanley  J.  Miilak,  Springfield  Pnbllc 
Schools.  ! 

Philip  Demetrian,  R.  A.  Uslfer  Advertising. 

Other  cooperating  groups  include'  all 
ecology  and  outdoor  organizations,  conserva- 
tion commissions,  school  ecology  groups  and 
civil  organizations. 


PROFITS  IN  WASTE  RECYCLIN3 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISOfi 

I 
ivis 


OF    KXW    TORK  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIvis 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971         ' 


Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  increasing  concern  and 
concentration  of  energies  over  the  prob- 
lem of  waste  disposal  and  recycling  of 
waste  materials.  We  are  presently  seek- 
ing legislative  solutions  in  Congress,  and 
a  variety  of  study  groups,  universities, 
and  private  citizens  are  investigating 
wajrs  to  reduce  the  volume  of  waste  ma- 
terials and  to  find  economical  and  effi- 
cient means  for  patting  these  materials 
back  into  productive  use. 

Perhaps  we  in  this  body  are  at  tilnes 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

presumptuous  when  we  think  In  terms  of 
grand  strategies  and  complex  programs 
which  seek  to  solve  every  aspect  of  a  dlfB- 
cult  and  wide-ranging  problem.  We 
sometimes  forget  that  a  small  group  of 
interested  individuals  can  have  an  effect 
beyond  their  numbers  when  they  act 
quietly  and  independently  to  create  their 
own  small  solution. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  such  a  group,  the  Mark  Twain  Cadet 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  Elmlra 
Heights.  N.Y..  in  cooperation  with  the 
Thatcher  Glass  Manufacturing  Co.,  has 
found  a  mutually  profitable  way  to  collect 
and  recycle  used  glass  containers  and 
old  newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  a  report  on  the 
reclamation  and  recycling  activities  of 
the  Mark  Twain  Cadet  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  Mark  Twain  Cadet  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  Ifl  sponsored  by  the  American  Legion 
Clarence  Oliver  Post  Number  154  In  Elmlra 
Heights,  New  York.  The  Corps  membership 
Is  open  to  all  youths  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  21  years  who  are  residents  of  Chemung 
County. 

There  are  two  units  within  the  Corps  which 
consist  of  a  "mini-corps"  approximately  86 
strong  and  the  Junior  corps  which  again  Is  85 
strong.  The  "mini -corps"  Is  considered  as  a 
feeder  corps.  When  the  youths  have  gained 
sufficient  experience  and  reach  the  required 
age  limit,  they  are  then  promoted  Into  the 
Junior  or  cadet  corps. 

Last  summer  the  group  traveled  5.000  miles 
reaching  out  to  such  points  are  Marlon,  Ohio, 
and  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  This  summer  they 
anticipate  a  Journey  to  Ouelph,  Ontario. 

The  unit  has  a  tentative  operating  budget 
for  1970-71  of  $15,000-«18,000.  Last  year  the 
1969-70  budget  topped  $25,000  due  to  the  pur- 
chase of  two  coach  buses  In  addition  to 
normal  expenses. 

The  corps  receives  financial  support  from 
Legion  Post  164,  but  must  rely  almost  en- 
tirely on  their  own  resources.  Such  projects 
as  candy  sales,  bake  sales,  and  competlon 
prize  winnings  help  finance  their  operations. 

Another  means  of  support  is  the  County's 
residents'  donation  of  used  glass  containers 
for  redemption  at  Thatcher  Olass  Manufac- 
turing Company  and  old  newspapers  which 
are  redeemed  at  I.  Shulman  and  Sons'  scrap 
yard  In  Elmlra. 

Collections  are  made  throughout  the  Coun- 
try by  volunteers  who  are  not  necessarily 
Legion  members  or  corps  affiliates.  At  the 
present  time  about  14  of  the  corps  mem- 
bers and  families  participate  In  the  glass  and 
paper  collections.  Pick-ups  at  private  resi- 
dences are  arranged  mostly  by  private  auto- 
mobiles on  weekends  and  evenings.  There  Is 
also  a  collection  point  behind  a  service  sta- 
tion In  Elmlra  Heights  where  a  covered  truck 
owned  by  the  corps  Is  located. 

The  glass  collections  were  Initiated  by  an 
employee  of  Thatcher  Olass,  Ed  Mansfield, 
and  has  continued  to  grow  throughout  the 
years.  Barrels  are  distributed  to  bars  and 
hotels  in  the  Elmlra  area  with  pick-ups  ar- 
ranged each  Sunday  morning.  This  Is  proba- 
bly the  major  source  of  glass  supply.  Resi- 
dents win  telephone  In  requests  for  the  corps 
to  pick  glass  at  homes,  and  residents  will  drop 
off  their  glass  at  the  collection  point  outside 
the  Thatcher  plant  entrance. 

The  glass  Is  then  cleaned  of  metal  closures, 
labels  when  possible,  and  contents,  and  taken 
to  Thatcher  Olass.  It  Is  weighed  at  the  plant, 
and  a  check  Is  then  sent  to  the  corps  at  the 
•nd  oX  each  month.  Since  the  start  of  the 
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glass  collections  In  September  1969  approxi- 
mately 360  tons  of  glass  have  been  collected, 
which  equals  (6,500. 

The  newspaper  collections  are  conducted  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  glass  collections.  The 
paper  drive  has  netted  200  tons  at  (2,800  since 
mld-ig69. 

Until  recently  the  newspapers  were  brought 
to  Thatcher  where  they  were  unloaded  and 
balled  by  using  Thatcher  equipment.  A  balled 
ton  of  newspapers  Is  worth  $20.  However,  due 
to  Increasing  needs  for  warehouse  space,  the 
corps  now  delivers  the  newspapers  to  the 
scrap  yard  loose,  and  this  brings  $12  per  ton. 

The  money  received  from  the  glass  and 
paper  collections  amount  to  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  corp's  total  Income.  A  breakdown 
since  September  1970  to  the  present  for  both 
glass  and  the  paper  Is  as  follows: 


Paper 


Qm 


September $334.80  J275  OO 

October 330.70  334.80 

November 222.40  .. 

December 175.24  290  60 

January 396.50 

February 351.55  


The  money  that  Is  received  Is  placed  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  new  uniforms,  in- 
struments, equipment,  and  travel  expenses. 
Horns  and  bugles  range  In  coeli  from  $135  to 
$250  each.  The  instruments  available  Im- 
prove from  year  to  year,  and  must  be  pur- 
chaaed  regularly  so  that  the  oorps  can  stay 
In  competition.  The  only  expenses  not  In- 
curred by  the  corps  is  the  Instruction  coots 
which  approach  $6,000  per  year.  The  Legion 
pays  for  this.  The  oaly  cost  for  membership 
in  the  oorpe  Is  a  $1.00  fee  for  Insurance. 

The  result  of  conversations  with  various 
volunlieers  of  the  Mark  Twain  Cadets  is  that 
they  are  "only  scratching  the  surface'*  as 
far  as  glass  and  paper  collections  are  con- 
cerned. If  the  corps  had  more  volunteer 
workeire,  they  woiUd  be  able  to  gather  far 
greater  amounts  of  discarded  newspapers 
and  especially  glass. 


RODINO  ASSAILS  BOMBING  OP 
JEWISH  CENTER 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  repeated 
bombings  of  public  buildings  have  be- 
come an  increasingly  common  occur- 
rence in  this  country.  On  April  18,  1971, 
another  bomb  exploded — this  time  the 
blast  occurred  at  the  West  Orange,  N.J., 
Jewish  Center. 

These  shocking  acts  of  violence,  espe- 
cially against  religious  institutions,  can- 
not be  tolerated.  I  am  appalled  at  this 
incident  which  caused  massive  damage 
to  this  house  of  worship  and  education 
center  and  I  urge  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities to  do  everything  possible  to 
determine  the  cause  and  to  apprehend 
the  offenders  of  this  heinous  action.  It 
Is  time  that  we  crack  down  on  those  who 
perpetrate  such  criminal  acts. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  news  article 
concerning  this  Incident  as  reported  in 
the  Newark,  N.J.,  Evening  News  of  April 
19,  1971: 
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Probe  Temple  Blast 
(By  Diane  Oudlng) 

Members  of  the  West  Orange  Jewish  Cen- 
ter, which  was  rocked  by  a  mysterious  explo- 
sion, early  yesterday,  have  made  emergency 
repairs  and  plan  to  continue  most  of  their 
program  elsewhere. 

Police  and  FBI  agents  pressed  their  In- 
vestigation of  the  explosion,  which  caused 
$250,000  damage  to  the  building.  The  syna- 
gogue was  unoccupied  at  the  time,  and  there 
were  no  Injiu-les,  although  the  blast  was 
heard  for  miles. 

Officials  and  members  of  the  congregation 
pitched  In  yesterday  to  make  emergency  re- 
pairs, as  curiosity-seekers  streamed  past  the 
damaged  building. 

A  number  of  other  institutions  offered 
their  facilities  to  the  congregation,  and  offi- 
cials Bald  scheduled  activities  would  con- 
tinue in  other  locations. 

The  explosion  at  about  12:30  a.m.  yester- 
day, blew  off  the  roof  and  tore  out  walls  In 
the  main  lobby  of  the  center,  which  is  at 
300  Pleasant  Valley  Way.  It  also  shattered 
the  synagogue's  windows  and  destroyed  of- 
fices, a  gymnasium  and  furnishings.  The 
blast  also  shattered  windows  In  neighboring 
homes  and  was  beard  for  miles  around. 

The  bombing  occurred  the  night  before, 
Rabbi  Meir  Kahane,  Jewish  Defense  League 
leader,  was  scheduled  to  speak.  Kahane,  how- 
ever, had  canceled  the  engagement  more  than 
a  week  ago.  Police  said  no  bomb  threats 
bad  been  called  In. 

"We  aren't  going  to  make  our  decision  sub- 
ject to  this  kind  of  hooliganism,"  Rabbi  Har- 
old Mozeson,  leader  of  the  center,  said.  "We 
decided  that  Rabbi  Kahane's  new  Invitation 
lor  May  2  still  stands." 

Murray  Gottlieb,  Jewish  Center  president, 
said  he  was  called  to  the  scene  Immediately 
by  West  Orange  firemen  from  the  flrehouse 
across  Woodland  Avenue  from  the  center.  He 
accompanied  them  as  they  rushed  In  to  res- 
cue the  Torah  and  sacred  scrolls  soon  after 
the  blast.  Police,  firemen  and  members  of  the 
Ft.  Monmouth  bomb  squad,  who  were  called 
to  the  scene,  then  picked  through  the  rubble 
for  most  of  the  night  looking  for  clues. 

Fire  Inspector  Capt.  James  Cohrs  said  the 
bomb  contained  "a  goodly  amount,  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  explosives."  Cohrs  said,  "If 
anybody  had  been  in  the  building,  he'd  be 
dead."  He  said  the  department  had  deter- 
mined the  bomb  to  be  one  of  two  types  but 
could  not  release  the  Information.  Pinal  lab 
tests,  he  said,  would  be  completed  today. 

The  FBI  released  a  statement  last  night 
saying  it  was  "maintaining  a  liaison  with  the 
West  Orange  police  to  determine  If  there  was 
any  indication  of  the  breaking  of  federal 
laws."  But,  there  was  "no  indication  of  the 
breaking  of  federal  statutes  so  far,"  the  FBI 
said. 

"It  was  definitely  a  professional  Job,"  said 
Mayor  Louis  Falcone.  "This  was  not  the  work 
of  a  kid  who  doesn't  like  Sunday  school.  The 
whole  community,  gentUe  and  Jewish,  la  up- 
set by  this." 

RALLT    PLANNED 

Meanwhile,  public  officials  and  leaders  of 
the  West  Orange  Jewish  conmiunlty  met 
yesterday  down  the  street  In  the  Goldman 
Hotel  to  determine  a  course  of  action.  A  rally 
on  the  grounds  of  the  bombed-out  synagogue 
Is  tentatively  scheduled  for  8  p.m.  Wednes- 
ilay. 

A  man  present  at  the  meeting,  who  de- 
clined to  give  his  name,  said  the  rally  was 
•et  to  "show  support  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity and  reaffirm  the  Ideals  of  the  right  to 
*OT»hlp,  in  fact,  the  existence  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  here." 

Also  present  at  the  meeting  were  Mayor 
Mcone,  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
«tion  as  well  as  representatives  from  the  po- 
uo«  and  fire  departments. 

QottUeb    reported    that    Hebrew    classes 
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would  continue  in  West  Orange's  Redwood 
School,  and,  due  to  the  many  offers  of  help, 
the  center  would  not  have  to  curtail  Its 
activities.  He  said  seven  area  communities 
had  offered  facilities  to  the  center. 

"But,"  GottUeb  added,  "It  will  be  many 
months  before  the  center  Is  totally  repaired, 
and  we  are  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
blast." 

The  center,  a  one-story  building,  was  com- 
pleted In  1955,  and  Is  set  back  In  a  large  open 
tract  200  feet  from  the  roadway.  Rabbi  Moze- 
son has  been  spiritual  leader  of  the  center 
since  1945. 
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WBEN— TV  WORKS  FOR  A  BETTER 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  TV  studio 
In  my  district  recently  learned  first- 
hand that  pollution  abatement  can  start 
at  home  when  potentially  dangerous 
chemical  byproducts  of  the  station's 
film-processing  unit  were  discovered  and 
corrected.  Station  officials  foimd  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  pointing  their 
fingers  at  others  in  the  coverage  of  pol- 
lution problems  and  then  found  they 
had  one  right  in  their  own  studio. 

The  10.000  feet  of  news  and  docu- 
mentary film  the  station  develops  weekly 
were  producing  an  effluent  of  500  gal- 
lons of  spent  Uquld  containing  ferro- 
cyanide,  one  of  the  top  10  chemical  pol- 
lutants, and  silver  nitrate.  The  ferro- 
cyanide,  when  exposed  in  water  to  sun- 
light, converts  to  hydrogen  cyanide,  a 
toxic  poison  requiring  large  amounts  of 
water  to  be  diluted  to  the  point  where 
It  is  rendered  harmless.  Silver  nitrate 
attacks  bacteria  used  In  city  filtration 
plants  to  decompose  waste  from  residen- 
tial areas  and  destroy  them. 

WBEN  installed  a  $15,000,  tailormade 
treatment  plant  that  both  removes  silver 
and  eliminates  the  toxicity  of  spent  liq- 
uids used  to  develop  the  film.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  plant  may  recover  be- 
tween $2,000  and  $3,000  worth  of  silver 
a  year — metal  that  Is  98  per  cent  pure 
and  sells  at  $1.80  a  troy  ounce. 

Howard  McEwan,  the  station's  execu- 
tive producer,  pointed  out: 

We  learned  that  the  silver  Is  a  factor  In 
destroying  helpful  bacteria  In  the  treatment 
plant  that  digest  sewage,  and  the  other  toxic 
chemicals  are  harmful  to  the  waterways  we 
have  a  stake  In  preserving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  this  station  Is  out  in  the  forefront 
here — WBEN-TV  is  the  first  station  in 
Buffalo  to  install  such  a  unit  and  Is  the 
only  station  among  the  750  or  more  sta- 
tions in  the  Nation  to  treat  these  chemi- 
cals before  dumping  them. 

We  Ignored  for  too  long  our  pollution 
problems  and  now  it  will  take  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  government,  business, 
industry  and  the  individual  to  restore 
the  quality  of  our  environment.  It  is  to 
everyone's  advantage  to  stop  pollution, 
and  I  feel  WBEN's  accomplishment  Is 
one  excellent  example  of  private  initia- 
Uve. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  after  ex- 
tensive hearings  during  the  period 
March  15-19,  reported  favorably  H.R. 
5376  on  March  24.  Tomorrow,  the  bill 
will  be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

This  bill  includes  three  titles.  "Htle  I 
will  reactivate  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  of  1962;  title  n  will  extend  to 
June  30,  1973,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965;  and  title 
in  will  extend  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  purpose  of  title  I  of  H.R.  5376  is 
to  extend  and  to  modify  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1962  to  meet 
the  economic  conditions  confronting  the 
Nation  in  1971.  This  program  was  created 
in  September  1962  to  stimulate  the  con- 
struction of  Federal  and  local  public 
works  for  the  dual  purpose  of  increasing 
employment  in  areas  of  greatest  need 
and  helping  commimlties  to  provide  the 
basic  facilities  such  as  water  and  sewer 
works,  hospitals,  road  improvements, 
public  buildings,  and  the  like  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  citizens  and  at 
the  time  pave  the  way  for  the  further 
expansion  of  employment.  The  1962  act 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $900  mll- 
Uon  to  undertake  Federal  projects  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  and  to  make 
50-percent  grants — or  up  to  75  percent  in 
specied  hardship  cases — for  needed  State 
and  local  public  works. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  5376  would  authorize 
the  immediate  appropriation  of  an  ad- 
ditional $2  billion  for  these  grants, 
broaden  the  criteria  for  designating  eli- 
gible areas,  and  liberalize  the  conditions 
under  which  assistance  can  be  extend- 
ed— all  to  the  end  that  this  act  may  more 
effectively  assist  in  attaining  increased 
employment  opportunities  in  those  areas, 
both  urban  and  rural,  suffering  persistent 
or  substantial  unemployment  or  under- 
employment. Areas  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  include  "rede- 
velopment areas  and  economic  develop- 
ment centers,"  and  those  areas  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  designated  each 
month  as  having  been  areas  of  substan- 
tial imemployment  for  at  least  6  of  the 
preceding  12  months. 

Unlike  the  Economic  Development  Act, 
title  I  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  projects  that  can  be  built 
Quickly  and  therefore  do  not  require  ex- 
tensive long  term  planning  as  do  the 
projects  constructed  imder  the  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

It  Is  Intended  to  put  people  to  work 
quickly  and  to  utilize  resources  now  used 
for  unemployment  compensation  and 
public  assistance  payments  for  gainful 
employment  in  constructing  badly  need- 
ed public  facilities  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— Federal,  State,  and  local. 

Also  under  title  I  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  would  be  able  to  contribute  ui  to 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project;  ftlso 
If  the  State  or  local  government  unit  does 
not  have  effecUve  taxing  and  borro^»lng 
capability  to  assume  a  share  of  the  finan- 
cial obUgations  reQuired,  the  grant  may 
be  increased  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  project.  i 

A  list  of  areas  which  would  presently 
qualify  for  assistance  under  the  Acc^er- 
ated  Public  W  orks  Act  follow : 

AMAS  DESIGNATED  BY  THE  SiCMTARY  OT  OOM- 
ICKXCE  AS  •'RKDKVELOPMINT  AMAS"  FOi  THE 
PUWOBES  or  THI  PUBUC  WORKB  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC  Devzixjpmknt   Act  of   1965 

AI.ABAMA 

Barbour  County.  , 

Bayou  La  Batre-Coden  Area.  Bayov  La 
Batre  Census.  County  Division  of  Mi>blle 
County. 

Bll*  County. 

Bullock  County. 

Butler  County,  OreenvlUe  Area. 

Conecuh  County. 

Crensbaw  County. 

Payette  County. 

Franklin  County. 

Geneva  County. 

Oreene  County,  Eutaw  Area. 

Hale  County  and  part  of  Tuscaloosa 
County. 

Henry  County. 

Jackson  County,  Scotteboro  Area. 

Lawrence  County.  Decatur  Area  (part^ 

Lowndes  County. 

Macon  County. 

Marengo  County. 

Marlon  County. 

Marshall  County,  AlbertvlUe  Area. 

Monroe  County. 

Perry  County,  Marlon  Area. 

Pickens  County. 

Pike  County. 

Randolph  County. 

Saint  Clair  County,  Pell  City  Area. 

Sumter  County. 

Walker  County,  Jasper  Area. 

WUoox  County. 

Winston  County,  HaleyvlUe  Area. 


^a 


N(», 


Election  District  No.  1  (Formerly  No^ 
2) ,  Kentchlkan,  Prince  of  Wales. 

Election   District   No.  3,  Formerly 
WrangeJl  Petersburg. 

Election  DUtrlct  No.  5   (Formerly  N(i 
Lynn  Canal-Icy  Straits. 

Election  District  No.  6  (Formerly  Na 
8) ,  Cardova-McCarthy  Valdez. 

ElecUon  District  No.  7  (Formerly 
Palmer- WasUla-Talkeet. 

Election  District  No.  8  (Formerly  No 
Anchorage. 

Election  District  No.  9  (Formerly  No 
Seward. 

Election  District  No.  10  (Formerly  No 
Kenal-Cook  Inlet. 

Election  District  No.  11  (Formerly  No, 
Kodlak. 

ElecUon  District  No.  13  (Ftwmerly  No, 
Aleutian  Islands. 

Election  District  No.  13  (Formely  No, 
Bristol  Bay. 

Election  District  No.  14  (Formerly  No . 
Bethel. 

Election  District  No.  16  (Formerly  Noa 
18) ,  Kuskokwlm,  Txikon. 

Election  District  No.  16  (Formerly  Noa 
20) ,  Fairbanks,  Upper  Yukon. 

Election  District  No.  17  (Formerly  Noa. 
22) ,  Barrow,  Kobuk. 

Election  District  No.  18  (Formerly  Nc 
Nome. 

E^ctlon  District  No.  19  (Formerly  No 
Wade  Hampton. 

Southeast   reservation    (PT)    Annette 
land  (Metlakatla  res.) ;  Election  District 
(Part)    (Formerly  Part  of  District   N^ 
Cities  of:  Craig  (covered  by  U.S.  survey* 
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1430.  2337,  3613  and  3857)  :  Hoonah  (U.S.  sur- 
veys N08.  736,  751,  1735,  1929.  3134,  3414,  3677. 
3716,  3717  and  4539);  Hydaburg  (VS.  survey 
No  1570);  Klawock  (U.S.  survey,  1569);  and 
Kake  (U.S.  surveys  Nos.  1871,  3851,  and  3863) . 

ARIZONA 

Ak-Chln  Reservation,  part  of  Pinal  County. 
Apache  County   (see  also  Ft.  Apache  and 
Navajo  Ir ) ,  McNary  area. 
Blsbee,  city  of. 
Camp  Verde  Reservation  (part  of  Yavapai 

County).  ^ 

Cocopah    I    Reservation.    Yuma    County 

(part). 

Colorado  River  I  Res.,  parts  of  Yuma  Coun- 
ty, Arizona,  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino 
Counties,  California. 

Fort  Apache  I  Res.,  parts  of  Apache,  Gila, 
and  Navajo  Counties. 

Port  McDowell  Resvr.,  part  of  Maricopa 
County. 

Fort  Mohave  Reservation,  parts  of  Mohave 
County,  Ariz.,  and  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  and 
Clark  County,  Nevada. 

Fort  Yuma  Reservation,  parte  of  Yuma 
County,  Ariz.,  and  Imperial  Cty.,  California. 

Gila  Bend  Indian  Res.,  part  of  Narlcopa 
County. 

Gila  River  I  Res.,  parts  of  Maricopa  and 
ptnal  Counties. 

Graham  County,  Saftord  area. 

Havasupal  Reservation,  part  of  Ooconlno 
County. 

Hopl  Reservation,  parts  of  Coconino  and 
Navajo  Counties. 

Huslapal  Reservation,  parts  of  Coconino 
and  Navajo  Counties. 

Kalbab  I  Reservation,  parts  of  Coconino 
and  Mohave  Counties. 

Mohave  County  (see  also,  Hualapal  and 
Fort  Mohave  Reservations). 

Navajo  County  (see  also  Ft.  Apache.  Hopl, 
and  Navajo  Reservations),  Wlnslow  area. 

Navajo  Reservation,  parts  of  Apache, 
Coconino  and  Navajo  Counties,  Arizona,  and 
San  Juan  Cotmty.  Utah,  San  Juan  and  Mc- 
Klnley  Counties,  New  Mexico. 

Papago  Reservation,  parts  of  Maricopa, 
Pima  and  Pinal  Ctys. 

Salt  River  Reservation,  part  of  Maricopa 
County. 

San  Carlos  Reservation,  parts  of  Olla, 
Graham  and  Pinal  Counties. 

San  Xavler  Reservation,  part  of  Pima 
Cotmty. 

Santa  Cruz  Coimty,  Nogales  area. 

Yavapai -Prescott  Reservation,  Yavapai 
Coiinty  (part). 

ARKANSAS 

Bradley  County.  Warren  wea. 

Calhoun  County,  Camden  area  (part) . 

Carroll  County,  Berryvllle  area. 

Chicot  Co\mty. 

Clay  Coxmty. 

Cleburne  County. 

Cleveland  County,  Rlson  area. 

Conway  County,  Morrtlton  area. 

Crawford  County.  Van  Buren  area. 

Crittenden  Coimty. 

Cross  Covmty. 

Dallas  Coimty. 

Desha  Coimty. 

Drew  County. 

Franklin  County.  Ozark  area. 

Fulton  Coxmty. 

Greene  Covmty.  Paragould  area. 

Hempstead  County. 

Hot  Spring  County.  Malvern  area. 

Independence  County.  Batesvllle  area. 

Izard  County.  Melbourne  area. 

Johnson  County.  Clarksvllle  area. 

Lafayette  Coimty.  Stamps  area. 

Lawrence  County,  Walnut  Ridge  area. 

Lee  County. 

Lincoln  County. 

Little  River  County. 
Is-  Logan  Coimty.  Paris  area. 

No.  1         Lonoke  County. 
.   3).  Madison  County. 

Nos.         Marlon  County. 
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Mississippi  County. 

Monroe  County. 

Montgomery  County. 

Nevada  County,  Prescott  area. 

Newton  County. 

Ouachita  County,  Camden  area  (part) . 

Perry  County,  Morrllton  area. 

Phillips  County. 

Pike  County. 

Poinsett  County.  ; 

Randolph  County,  Pocahontas  area. 

Scott  County,  Waldron  area. 

Searcy  County. 

Sharp  County. 

St.  Francis  County. 

Stone  County. 

White  County.  Searcy  area. 

Woodruff  County. 

CALirORNIA 

Big  Pine  Indian  Res.,  part  of  Inyo  County. 

Bishop  Indian  Reservation,  part  of  Inyo 
County. 

Butte  County,  Chlco-Orovllle  area. 

Del  Norte  County,  Crescent  City  area. 

Eldorado  County,  Placervllle  area. 

Fresno  County. 

Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Res.,  Humboldt 
County  (part) . 

Humboldt   County,  Eureka  area. 

Imperial  County,  El  Centro  area. 

Lake  County,  Lakeport  area. 

Lassen  County.   Susanville  area. 

Lone  Pine  Indian  Res.,  part  of  Inyo 
County. 

Los  Angeles  City  (part) ,  South  Central  Loi 
Angeles. 

Madera  County. 

Mariposa   County    (requallfled) . 

Mendocino  County.  Uklah  area. 

Merced  County.  Merced  area. 

Modoc  County.  Alturas  area. 

Monterey  County,  Salinas-Monterey  area. 

Nevada   County,   Grass  Valley  area. 

Oakland,  city  of. 

Placer  County. 

Plumas  County,  Qulncy  area. 

San  Benito  County,  Holllster  area. 

San  Joaquin  County,  Stockton  area. 

Santa  Cruz  County. 

Shasta  County,  Redding  area. 

Siskiyou  County,  Yreka  area. 

Sonoma  County,  Santa  Rosa  area. 

Stanislaus  County.  Modesto  area. 

Sutter  County.  Yuba  City  area. 

Tehama  County,  Red  Bluff  area. 

Trinity  County,  Weavervllle  area. 

Tulare  County,  Vlsalla  area. 

Tuolumne  County,  Vlsalla  area,  Sonora 
area. 

Yuba  County,  Yuba  City  area. 

COLORADO 

Conejos  County,  Antonlto  area. 

Costilla  County.  Blancha  area. 

Huerfano  County. 

Saguache  County.  Center  area. 

Southern  Ute  I  Res.,  parts  of  Archuleta 
and  LaPlata  Counties. 

Ute  Mountain  Resvr.,  LaPlate  City,  Colo, 
(part).  Monteziuna  City,  Colo.  (pt)..  San 
Juan  City.  Utah  (pt).  San  Juan  City,  NJ4. 
(pt). 

CONNBCnCTTT 

Norwich  area.  New  London  County  (part), 
towns  of  Bozrah,  Colchester,  Franklin,  Orls- 
wold.  Lisbon,  Norwich,  Preston,  Sprague  and 
Voluntown. 

Torrlngton,  City  of. 

Waterbury  area.  Lltchfleld  County  (part). 

Towns  of  Bethlehem.  Thomaston.  Water- 
town,  Woodbury,  Newhaven  County  (part). 

Towns  of  Beacon  Falls,  Cheshire.  Middle- 
bury.  Naugatuck.  Prospect.  Southbury,  Wa- 
terbury and  Wolcott. 

DELAWARE 

Sussex  county. 

DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington.  D.C..  City  of. 
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Big  Cypress  I.  Res.,  Hendry  County  (port) . 
Brevard  County. 

Brighton    I    Reservation,    Glades    County 
(Part). 
Franklin  County,  Apalachlcola  area. 
Gilchrist  County. 
Hamilton  County. 

Hollywood  I.  Res.,  Broward  Ooimty  (part) . 
Holmes  County,  Bonlf  ay  area. 
Polk  County,  Lakeland  Area. 
Sumter  County,  Wlldwood  area. 
Walton  County. 

GEORGIA 

Atkinson  County. 

Bacon  County,  Alma  Area. 

Baker  County. 

Ben  Hill  County,  Fitzgerald  Area. 

Berrien  County,  Nashville  Area. 

Brantley  County,  Nahunta  Area. 

Brooks  County. 

Bryan  County,  Pembroke  Area. 

Burke  County. 

Calhoun  County. 

Camden  County. 

Candler  County,  Metter  Area. 

Clay  County,  Port  Gaines  Area. 

Coffee  County. 

Dodge  County.  Eastman  Area. 

Dooley  County. 

Early  County. 

Echols  County. 

Fazmln  County.  McCaysvllle  Area. 

Forsyth  County.  Cummlngs  Area. 

Glascock  County,  Glbeon  Area. 

Oreene  County. 

Hancock  County, 

Heard  County. 

Irwin  County. 

Jasper  County.  Montlcello  Area. 

Jefferson  County. 

Jenkins  County,  Mlllen  Area. 

Jones  County,  Gray  Area. 

Lanier  County.  Lakeland  Area. 

Lee  County. 

Lincoln  County.  Llnoolnton  Area. 

Long  County,  Ludowlcl  Area. 

Maoon  County. 

Marlon  County.  Buena  Vista  Area. 

Meriwether  County.  Manchester  Area. 

Miller  Ooimty.  Oolqultt  Area. 

Mitchell  County.  Camilla  Area. 

Montgomery  County. 

Morgan  County. 

Murray  County,  Chatsworth  Area. 

Oglethorpe  County. 

Paulding  County,  Dallas  Area. 

Pierce  County,  Blackshear  Area. 

Pike  County,  Zebulon  Area. 

Quitman  County. 

Rarun  County,  Clayton  Area. 

Randolph  County. 

Schley  County. 

Schreven  County. 

Seminole  County. 

Stewart  Coimty. 

Taliaferro  County. 

Taylor  County. 

Telfair  County,  McRae  Area. 

Terrell  County. 

Towns  County,  Young  Harris  Area. 

Treutlen  County,  Soperton  Area. 

Turner  County,  Ashbum  Area. 

Union  County,  BlalrsvlUe  Area. 

Walton  County. 

Warren  County,  Warrenton  Area. 

Washington  County. 

Webster  County. 

Wheeler  County,  Alamo  Area. 

White  County,  Cleveland  Area. 

WUcox  County,  Rochelle  Area. 

Worth  County. 

HAWAII 

Hawaii  County. 

IDAHO 

Benewah  County,  SS  Maries  area. 
BoUe  County,  Horseshoe  Bend  araa. 
Bonner  County.  Sandpolnt  area. 
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Clearwater  County,  Oroflno  area  (also  part 
of  Nez  Perce  Res) . 

Fort  Hall  Reservation,  parts  of  Bannock. 
Bingham,  Caribou  and  Power  Oountlea. 

Idaho  County,  Orangevllle  area  (see  also 
Nez  Perce  Indian  Reservation). 

Nez  Perce  Reservation,  parts  of  Clearwater, 
Idaho,  Lewis,  and  Nez  Perce  Oountlea. 

Shoshone  County  (Avery-Clark  COD  only) 
St  Maries  area. 

Teton  County,  Drlggs  area. 

Valley  County,  McCall  area. 

ILLINOIS 

Alexander  County,  Cairo  Area. 

Calhoun  County,  Hardin  Area. 

City  of  Chicago  (Part) . 

City  of  Chicago  (Part),  Du  Quoin  Area. 

Franklin  County  Harrlsburg-W.  Frankfort- 
Herrln  Area. 

Gallatin  County,  Shawneetown  Area. 

Hamilton  County,  McLeansboro  Area. 

Hardin  County,  Rcslclare  Area. 

Jersey  County,  Jerseyvllle  Area. 

Johnson  County,  Harrisburg-West  Frank- 
fort-Herrln  Area. 

Perry  County. 

Pope  County,  Golconda  Area. 

Pulaski  County,  Carlo  Area  (Part). 

Saline  County,  Harrlsburg-Weet  Frank- 
ford -Herrln  Area. 

St.  Clair  County. 

Union  County,  Anna  Area. 

Williamson  County,  Han-lsburg-Weet 
Frankfort-Herrln  Area. 

INDIANA 

Clay  County,  Terre  Haute  area   (part). 

Crawford  County,  Marengo  area. 

Dearborn  County,  Lawrenceburg  area 
(part). 

Greene  County,  Linton  area. 

Lawrence  County,  Bedford  area. 

Ohio  County,  Lawrenceburg  area. 

Scott  County,  Scottsburg  area. 

Marshall  County,  South  Bend  area  (part). 

St.  Joseph  County,  South  Bend  area 
(part). 

Starke  County,  Knox  area. 

Vermillion  County. 

IOWA 

Jackson  County,  Maquoketa  area. 
Monroe  County. 

KANSAS 

Butler  County,  Wichita  area    (part). 
Cherokee  County,  Pittsburg  area. 
Crawford  County,  Pittsburg  area. 
Sedgwick  County,  Wichita  area   (part). 

KXNTUCKT 

Adair  County. 
Allen  County. 

Bath  County,  Morehead  area. 
Bell  County,  Mlddleeboro  area. 
Breathitt  County,  Jackson  area. 
Breckinridge  County,  Hardinsburg  area. 
Buitler  County,  Morgantown  luea. 
Oaldwell  County. 
Calloway  County,  Murray  area. 
Carlisle  County,  Bardwell  area. 
Carter  County,  Grayson  area  (part). 
Casey  County,  Liberty  area. 
Clay  County,  Manchester  area. 
Clinton  County,  Albany  area. 
Crittenden  County,  Marion  area. 
Cumberland  County,  Burkesvllle  area. 
Edmonson  County,  Brownsville  area. 
Elliott  County,  Grayson  area  (part) . 
Bstlll  County,  Richmond  area  (part). 
Floyd  County,  Preetonburg  Area. 
Graves  Ooimty,  Mayfleld  area. 
Orayson  County,  Leltchfleld  area. 
Greenup  County,  Flatwoods  area. 
Harlan  County. 

Jackson  County,  Richmond  area  (part) . 
Jeasamine  County.  Nicholasvllle  area. 
Johnson  County  Palntsvllle  area. 
Knott  County.  Hazard  area  (part). 
Knox  County.  Barbourvllle  area. 
Lawrence  County.  Louisa  area. 
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Lee  County.  BeaUyrllle  area. 

Leslie  County.  Hyden  area. 

Letcher  County,  Jenkins  area. 

Livingston  County,  Smlthland  area. 

Lyon  Oounty,  Eddyvllle  area. 

Madison  County,  Richmond  area  (part). 

Magoffin  County,  SalyersvlUe  area. 

Marion  County,  Lebanon  area. 

Marshall  Oounty,  Bmiton  area. 

Martin  Oounty,  Inez  area. 

McCreary  County,  Whitley  City  area. 

McLean  County. 

Menifee  Oounty,  Morehead  area  (part). 

Metcalf  Oounty,  Edmonton  area. 

Monroe  Oounty. 

Morgan  County,  West  Liberty  area. 

Nelson  Oounty,  Bards  town  area. 

Ohio  County,  Hartford  area. 

Perry  Oounty,  Haeard  area. 

Pike  County,  PlkevlUe  area. 

Powell  County.  Stanton  area. 

Robertson  County. 

Rockcastle  Oounty,  Richmond  area  (part) . 

Rowan  County.  Morehead  area  (part). 

Russell  County.  Russell  Springs  area. 

Todd  County,  Blkton  area. 

Trigg  Oounty,  Cadiz  area. 

Washington  County,  Springfield  area. 

Wayne  County,  Montlcello  area. 

Webster  Oounty,  Dixon  area. 

WhlOey  Oounty,  Oorbln  area. 

Wolfe  Oounty.  Campton  area. 

LOtnSIANA 

Allen  Parish,  Oakdale  area. 

Arcadia  Area,  See  BlenvUle  Parish.  Donald- 
sonviUe  area. 

Ascension  Parish,  Donaldsonvllle  area. 

Avoyelles  Parish,  Alexandria  area   (part) 

Bienville  Parish,  Arcadia  area. 

Calcasieu  Parish. 

Caldwell  Parish.  Columbia  area. 

Catahoula  Parish,  Perrldsy  area  (part). 

Concordia  ParUh,  Ferrtday  area  (part). 

De  Soto  Parish,  Mansfield  area. 

East  Carroll  Parish. 

Evangeline  Parish,  VlUe  Platte  area. 

Franklin  Parish,  Winnsboro  area. 

Grant  Parish,  Alexandria  area. 

Livingston  Parish,  Denham  Sprigs  area. 

Madison  Parish. 

Natchitoches  Parish. 

Polnte  Coupee  Parish,  New  Roads  area. 

Rapides  Parish,  Alexandria  area  (part). 

Red  River  Parish. 

Richland  Parish. 

Sabine  Parish,  Many  area. 

St.  Helena  Parish,  Greensburg  area. 

St.  Landry  Parish,  Opelousas  area. 

St.  Martin  Parish,  (except  ward  e-soutb 
part)  St.  Martlnville  area. 

Tangipahoa  Parish.  Hammond  area.  • 

Tensas  Parish. 

Vermillion  Parish,  Abbeville  area. 

Vernon  Pariah,  LeesvlUe  area. 

West  Carroll  Parish.  Oak  Grove 


MICHIGAN 

Alger  County. 
Alpena  County. 

Antrim  County.  Mancelona  area. 
Arenac  County,  Standlah  area. 
Baraga  County.  L'Anse  area. 
Bay  County.  Bay  City  area. 
Benzie  County.  Elberta  area. 
Charlevoix  County,  Boyne  City  area. 
Cheboygan  County. 

Chippewa  County.  Saulte  Ste  Marie  area. 
Clare  County. 

Crawford  County,  Grayling  area. 
Delta  County.  Escanaba  area. 
Dickinson  County,  Iron  Moimtaln  area. 
Emmet    Coimty     (requaUfied).    Petoskey 
area. 

Oogeblc  County,  Ironwood  area. 
Grand  Traverse  County,  Travene  City  area 
(part). 
Gratiot  County,  Alma  area. 
Hillsdale  County. 
Houghton  County,  Hancock  area  (part). 
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laiia. 


Huron  County.  Bad  Axe 

Iron  County.  Iron  River  area. 

Kalkaska  County,  Traverse  City  area  {pax}) . 

Keweenaw  County.  Hancock  area  (part), 

Lake  County,  Baldwin  area. 

Leelanau  County,  Traverse  City  ar^a 
(part). 

Luce  County,  Newberry  area. 

Mackinac  County.  Saint  Ignace  area. 

Manistee  County. 

Marquette  County. 

Mason  County.  Ludlngton  area. 

Missaukee  County.  CadUlac  area  (part) . 

Montmorency  County.  Hlllman  area. 

Muskegon  County.  Muskegon-Muskegon 
Heights  area. 

Newaygo  County.  Fremont  area. 

Oceana  County.  Hart  area. 

Ogemaw  County.  West  Branch  area. 

Oscoda  County.  Mlo  area. 

Otsego  County.  Oaylord  area. 

Prcsque  Isle  County.  Rogers  City 

St.  Clair  County.  Port  Huron  area. 

Schoolcraft  County.  Manlstlque  area. 

Wexford  County.  CadUlac  area  (part). 

IdNNVSOTA 

Aitkin  County,  see  also  MlUe  Iac  R^- 
ervatlon. 

Becker  County.  Detroit  Lakes  area. 

Beltrami  County,  Bemldol  area. 

Clearwater  County.  Bagley  area. 

Cook  Coiinty,  Grand  Marals  area. 

Crow  Wing  County,  Bralnerd  area. 

Pond  Du  Lac  Reeervatlon.  Oarlton-St.  Ix)i  lis 
Counties.  ^  ^        ,_ 

Grand  Portage  Indian  Res.,  Cook  Ooui^ 

(part). 

Hubbard  County.  Park  Rapids  area. 

Itasca  County.  Grand  Rapids  area. 

Kanabec  County  (requallfled) .  Mora  areal 

Kittson  County.  Hallock  area. 

Lake  of  the  Woods  Cty.,  Baudette  area. 

Leech  Lake  Reservation,  petfts  of  BeltraHil. 
Cass.  Crow  Wing.  Hubbard,  and  Itasca  Cou|i- 
tles. 

Mahnomen  County. 

yfttT^hftii  County,  Warren  area.  I 

Mine  Lac  Reservation,  Aitkin,  MlUe  Lats, 
and  Pine  Counties   (parte  of  each  countj). 

Nett  Lake  Reservation,  parts  of  Koochicli- 
ing  and  St.  Louis  Counties. 

Norman  County.  Ada  area. 

Pine  County,  Pine  City  area,  see  also  MUle 
Lacs  Reservation. 

Red  Lake  County.  Red  Lake  Palls  area. 

Red  Lake  Reewvatlon.  parte  of  Beltrami, 
Clearwater.  Koochiching,  Lake  of  the  Woo4«. 
Marshall,  Pennington,  Red  Lake,  and  Roseau 
Counties.  

Roseau  County,  see  also  Red  Lake  Eeserva- 

tlon. 

South  Saint  Paul,  city  of.  ^  ^  ,   ^^  ^ 

St.  LoulB  County  (except  city  of  Dtilutl^) . 
Hlbblng-Vlrginla  area. 

Wadena  Oovinty. 

White  Earth  Reservation,  parte  of  Becknr, 
Clearwater,  and  Mahnomen  Counties. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Amite  County. 

Attala  County,  Koscluako  area. 

Benton  Co\inty. 

Bolivar  County. 

Calhoun  County. 

Carroll  Coiinty. 

Chickasaw  County. 

Choctaw  County.  , 

Choctaw  Reservation,  parts  of  Attala. 
Jonee.  Kemper.  Leake.  Newton,  Neshoba,  ai^d 
Soott  counties. 

Claiborne  County. 

Clarke  County. 

Coahoma  County. 

Copiah  County,  Hazlehurst  area. 

Covington  County. 

DeSoto  County. 

Pranklln  County.  Meadvllle  area. 

Oeorge  County,  LuoMlale  area. 

Greene  County,  Leaksvllle  area. 

Hancock  County,  Bay  St.  Louis  area. 

Harrlaon  County,  Biloxl  GuUport  are*. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Holmes  County. 

Humphreys  County. 

Issaquena  County. 

Jaspet  County. 

Jefferson  County. 

Jefferson  Davis  County. 

Jones  County,  Laurel  area  (see  also  Choc- 
taw reservation. 

Kemper  County. 

Lamar  County,  Lumberton  area. 

Lawrence  County. 

Leake  County,  (see  also  Choctaw  reserva- 
tion). 

Leflor  County. 

Madison  County.  Canton  area. 

Marlon  County,  Columbus  area. 

Marshall  County. 

Montgomery  County. 

Neshoba  County  (see  also  Choctaw  reser- 
vation). 

Newton  County,  see  also  Choctaw  reser- 
vation. 

Noxubee  County. 

Panola  County. 

Pearl  River  County. 

Peary  County,  Richton  area. 

Pontotoc  County. 

Quitman  County. 

Sharkey  County. 

Smith  County. 

Stone  County. 

Sunflower  County. 

Tallahatchie  County. 

Tate  County. 

Tippah  County. 

Tunica  County. 

Walthall  County. 

Washington  County,  (requallfled),  Green- 
ville area. 

Wayne  Coimty,  Waynesboro  area. 

Webster  County. 

Wilkinson  County. 

Winston  County. 

Yalobusha  County. 

Yazoo  CTounty. 

MAINS 

Blddeford  Sanford  area:  York  County 
(part)  cities  of  Blddeford,  and  Saco  and 
towns  of  Acton,  Alfred,  Arundel,  Buxton,  Cor- 
nish, Dayton,  Hollls,  Kennebunk,  Kenne- 
bunkport,  Lebanon,  Limerick,  Llmlngton, 
Lyman,  Newfleld,  North  Berwick,  Old  Orchard 
Beach,  Parsonfleld,  Sanford,  Shaplelgh  and 
Waterboro. 

Calals-Bastport  area:  Washington  County. 

Corlnna-Newport-Dexter  area:  Penobscot 
County  (part),  towns  of  Corinna,  Dexter, 
Dlxmont,  Etna.  Exeter,  Garland,  Newport. 
Plymouth,  Stetson;  Somerset  County  (part) , 
towns  of  Cambridge,  Detroit.  Palmyra,  Rip- 
ley, St.  Albans:  Waldo  Coiinty  (part)  towns 
of  Bum  ham.  Troy. 

Port  Kent  area:  Aroostook  County  (part) 
towns  of  Eagle  Lake,  Port  Kent.  Prenchville, 
St.  Agatha,  St.  Clair,  Allagaah,  New  Canada, 
St.  John,  St.  Prancis,  and  Wallagrass  Planta- 
tions. 

Greenville  area:  Plscataguls  County  (pt) 
organized  towns  of  ElllotsvUle,  GreenvUle, 
Lily  Bay,  Shirley,  unorganized  towns  of  Big 
Squaw.  Prenchtown.  Uttle  Squaw,  and  T-A-2, 
R-13  and  R-14.  Wels  in  Piscataquis  County, 
Maine. 

Indian  Township:  Indian  reservation 
Washington  County  (part) . 

Lincoln  area:  Penobscot  County  (part) 
towns  of  Burlington.  Chester,  Enfleld,  How- 
land,  Lee,  Lincoln,  Lowell,  Mattamlscontis, 
Mattawamkeag,  Maxfleld,  Pasaadumkeag. 
Sprlngfleld,  Winn.  Woodvllle,  townships  of 
Kingman,  Whitney,  1  NJ).,  2R-8.  2R-0,  3R-1 
and  3Rr-9.  plantations  of  Carroll,  Drew, 
Grand  Palls.  Lakevllle,  Prentiss,  Seboels,  and 
Webster. 

Penobscot  Indian  Reeervation,  Penobscot 
County  (part). 

Pleasant  Point  Indian  Reservation,  Wash- 
ington County  (part) 

Rockland  area:  Knox  County  and  Town  of 
Waldoboro  in  LlncoUi  Co. 
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Stonlngton-Deer  Isle  area:  Hancock  Coun- 
ty (part)  towns  of  Blue  Hill.  Brooklin, 
Brooksvllle.  Deer  Isle.  Sedgewlck,  Stonlngton, 
Penobscot. 

MABTLAND 

Calvert  County,  Prince  Frederick  area. 
Dorchester  County,  Cambridge  area. 
Garrett  County,  Oakland  area. 
Comerset  County,  Crlsfleld  area. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bourne- Wareham-Rochester  area :  Barn- 
stable County  (Pt)  towns  of  Bourne;  Plym- 
outh County  (Part)  town  of  Wareham  and 
town  of  Rochester. 

Dukes  County,  Tlsbury  area. 

Gloucester  area:  Essex  County  (Part)  city 
of  Gloucester;  towns  of  Essex  and  Rockport. 
Lowell  area:  Middlesex  County  (Part)  city 
of  Lowell;  towns  of  Billerica,  Chelmsford, 
Dracut,  Tewksbury,  Tyngsborough.  and  West- 
ford. 

New  Bedford  area:  Bristol  County  (Part) 
city  of  New  Bedford;  towns  of  Acushnet, 
Dartmouth  and  P^lrhaven;  Plymouth  County 
(Part)  towns  of  Marion  and  Mattapoisett. 

Newburyport  area:  Essex  County  (Part) 
city  of  Newburyport;  towns  of  Amesbury, 
Ipswich,  Newbury,  Rowley  and  Salisbury. 

Palmer:  Town  of  Hampiden  County  (Part). 

Plymouth  area::  Plymouth  County  (Part) 
towns  of  Carver,  Kingston,  Plymouth  and 
Plympton. 

Provlncetown  area:  Barnstable  County 
(Ptirt)  towns  of  Provlncetown  and  Truro. 

Southbridge-Westem  area :  Worcester 
County  (Part)  towns  of  Charlton,  Douglas, 
Southbrldge.  Dudley,  Sturbridge  and  Web- 
ster. 

North  Adams  area. 

MISSOtTRI 

Carter  County. 

Dallas  County.  Buffalo  area. 

Douglas  County. 

Dunklin  County,  Kennett  area. 

Iron  County,  Ironton  area. 

Miller  County,  Eldon  area. 

Mississippi  County.  Charleston  (area). 

New  Madrid  County. 

Ozark  County. 

Pemiscot  County,  Caruthersville  area. 

Phelps  Coimty,  Rolla  area. 

Putnam  County. 

Ripley  County,  Doniphan  area. 

Shannon  Cotinty,  Eminence  area. 

St.  Francois  County,  Flat  River  area. 

Stone  County.  Galena  area. 

Washington  County.  Potosi  area. 

Wayne  County,  GreenvUle  area. 

Worth  County. 

Wright  Coxinty,  HartvUle  area. 

MONTANA 

Blackf  eet  Reservation,  parts  of  Glader  and 
Glacier  and  Pondera  Counties. 

Crow  Reservation,  parts  of  Big  Horn  and 
YeUowstone  Counties. 

Deer  Lodge  County,  Anaconda  area. 

Flathead  Reservation,  parts  of  Flathead 
Lake,  Missoula  and  Sanders  Counties. 

Port  Belknap  Reservation.  PhUUpe  county. 

Port  Peck  Reservation,  p>arts  of  Daniels, 
Roosevelt,  Sheridan,  and  VaUey  CounUes. 

Granite  County  (requallfled),  (requaU- 
fled). 

Madison  County,  Sheridan  area. 

Meagher  County.  White  SiUphur  Springs. 

Musselshell  County,  Roundup  area. 

Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  parts  of 
Big  Horn  and  Rosebud  Counties. 

Rocky  Boys  Reservation,  parts  of  Chou- 
teau and  HUl  Counties. 

SUver  Bow  Coxinty,  Butte  area. 

VaUey  County,  Glasgow  area. 

NKBBASKA 

City  Of  Omaha  (part) . 
Greeley  County. 

Omaha-Winnebago  Reservation,  parts  of 
Burt  Cuming,  Dixon,  and  Thurston  Counties. 
Pawnee  County. 
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Santee-Sloux  Reeervation,  part  of  Knox 
County. 

NEVADA 

Duck  Valley  Reservation,  Klko  County, 
Nev.  (Part)  and  Owyhee  County,  Ida.  (Part). 

FaUon  Indian  Reservation,  and  Colony, 
ChurchlU  County  (Part) . 

Port  McDermltt  Indian  Reservation,  Hxmi- 
boldt  County   (Part). 

Ooshute  Indian  Reservation,  White  Pine 
County  (Part). 

Lincoln  County.  Callente  area. 

Mospa  River  IndUn  Reservation.  Clark 
County  (Part). 

Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,  part  of  Washoe 

County.  „    ^ 

Reno-Sparks  Indian  Reservation,  Washoe 

County  (Part) . 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Carroll  County. 
Coos  County. 
Grafton  County. 

NEW    JERSET 

Camden,  city  of. 

Cape  May  County,  Ocean  City-WUdwood- 
Cape  May  area. 
Cumberland  County.  Brldgeton  area. 
Newark,  city  of. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Acoma     Pueblo     Res.,     Valencia     County 

(part). 

Albuquerque  Indian  Land  area,  11.6  acre 
tract,  former  Albuquerque  Federal  Indian 
School  Land. 

Colfax  County,  Raton  area. 

Eddy  County,  Carlsbad  area. 

Guadalupe  County,  Santa  Rosa  area. 

Isleta  Pueblo  Res.,  parts  of  BernalUlo  and 
Valencia  Counties. 

Jemez  Pueblo  Res.,  part  of  Sandoval 
County. 

Jlcarlllo  Reservation,  ptwts  of  Rio  Arriba 
and  Sandoval  Counties. 

Laguna  Pueblo  Res.,  parts  of  Bernalillo, 
Sandoval  and  Valencia  Counties. 

McKlnley  County,  Gallup  area,  also  see 
Ramp  and  Zunl  Reservations  and  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  Ariz. 

Mescalero  Reservation,  part  of  Otero 
County. 

Mora  County,  Wagon  Mound  area. 

Nambe  Pueblo  Indian  Res.,  part  of  Santa 
Pe  County. 

Plcurls  Pueblo  Indian  Res.,  part  of  Taos 
County. 

Pojoaque  Pueblo  Indian  Reservation,  part 
of  Santa  Fe  County. 

Ramah  Reservation,  parts  of  McKlnley  and 
Valencia  Counties. 

Rio  Arriba  County.  Espanola  area,  see  also 
Jlcarilla  and  Santo  Domingo  Indian  Reser- 
vations. 

San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  Indian  Reservation, 
part  of  Santa  Fe  County. 

San  Juan  Pueblo  Indian  Reservation,  part 
of  Rio  Arriba  County. 

San  Miguel  County,  Las  Vegas  area. 

Sandoval  County,  BernallUo  area,  see  also 
Jemez,  Laguna  Pueblo,  JicarlUa,  and  Santo 
Domengo  Indian  Reservations. 

Santa  Clara  Reservation,  Sandoval,  Santa 
Fe  and  Rio  Arriba  Counties. 

Santo  Domingo  Res.,  parts  of  Rio  Arriba, 
Sandoval  and  Santa  Fe  Counties. 

Socorro  County. 

Taos  County. 

Taos  Pueblo  Indian  Res.,  part  of  Taos 
County. 

Tesuque  Pueblo  Indian  Res.,  part  of  Santa 
Pe  County. 

Torrance  County,  Mountalnalr  area,  see 
also  Isleta  Pueblo  and  Luguna  Pueblo  Indian 
Reservations. 

Zunl  Reservation,  parts  of  McKlnley  and 
Valencia  Counties. 

NEW    TOHK 

Allegany  Reservation,  part  of  Cattaraugus 
Coimty. 
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Cattaraugus  Reservation,  part  of  Cattarau- 
gus. Chautauyua,  and  Erie  Counties. 

Cayuga  County,  Auburn  area. 

Clinton  County.  Plattsburg  area. 

Essex  County,  Tioonderoga  are*. 

Franklin  County,  Ogdensburg-Massena- 
Malone  area  (part) . 

Fulton  County,  GloversvlUe  area. 

Greene  County,  CatskUl  area. 

HamUton  County,  Speculator  area. 

Jefferson  County,  Watertown  area. 

Lewis  County,  LowvUle  area. 

New  York  City  (part).  Lower  East  Side. 

Orleans  County,  Rochester  area  (part) . 

Oswego  County,  Syracuse  area  (part) . 

Schoharie  County.  CobleshUl  area. 

St.  Lawrence  County.  Ogdensburg-Mas- 
sena-Malone area  (-part). 

Warren  County,  Glens  Falls-Hudson  FaUs 
area  (part). 

New  York  City  (part) ,  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

NORTH  CABOUNA 

Avery  County,  Spruce  Pine  area  (part) . 

Bertie  County,  Windsor  area. 

Bladen  County,  Ellzabethtown  area. 

Brunswick  County,  Wilmington  area 
(part). 

Camden  County,  Elizabeth  City  area 
(part). 

Carteret  County,  Morehead  City  area. 

Clay  County,  HayesvUle  area. 

Columbus  County,  WhlteviUe  area. 

Currituck  County.  Moyock  area. 

Dare  County,  Manteo  area. 

Duplin  County 

Eastern  Cherokee  Reservation,  parts  of 
Graham,  Jackson  and  Swain  Counties. 

Franklin  County,  Louisburg  area. 

Gates  County 

Graham  County,  RobblnsviUe  area,  see  also 
Eastern  Cherokee  Reeervation. 

Greene  County,  Snow  HUl  area. 

Halifax  County,  Roanoke  Rapids  area. 

Hertford  County,  Ahoskle  area. 

Hyde  County,  Swanquarter  area. 

Jones  County. 

Madiaon  County,  Marshall  area. 

Northampton  County 

PamUco  County 

Pitt  County,  GreenviUe  area. 

Robeson  County,  Lumberton  area. 

Swain  County,  Bryson  City  area. 

Tyrrell  County,  Columbia  area. 

Warren  County 

Wilson  County,  Wilson  area. 

Yancey  County,  Spruce  Pine  area. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Port  Berthold  Res.,  parts  of  Dunn,  McKen- 
zle,  McLean.  Mercer  and  Mountrail  Counties. 

Port  Totten  or  DevUs  Lake  Reeervation, 
parts  of  Benson,  Eddy,  Nelson  and  Ramsey 
Counties. 

Oliver  County. 

Rolette  County,  Rolla  area.  See  also  Turtle 
Mt.  Res. 

Standing  Rock  Sioux  Res.,  parts  of  Sioux 
County,  and  Vorson  and  Walworth  Counties, 
South  Dakota. 

Turtle  Mountain  Res.,  part  of  Rolette 
County. 

OHIO 

Adams  County,  Manchester  area. 
Carroll  County.  CarroUton  area. 
Clermont  County,  in  Cincinnati  area  (pt.) . 
Cleveland  City  of  (requallfled). 
Gallia  County,  GalUpoUs  area. 
Jackson  County. 

Lawrence    County,     Huntington-Ashland, 
West  Virginia  area  (pt.) . 
Meigs  County,  Pomeroy  area. 
Perry  County,  New  Lexington  area. 
Pike  County,  Waverly  area. 
Warren  County,  Oincinnati  area  (part) . 

OKLAHOMA 

Adair  County,  StUwell  area. 
Atoka  County. 

Cherokee  County.  Tahlequah  area. 
Choctaw  County,  Hugo  area. 
Coal  County,  Coalgate  area. 
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Delaware  County,  Jay  area. 

HaskeU  County,  Stigler  area. 

Hughes  County.  HoldenvUle  area. 

Jefferson  County,  Waurlka  area. 

Johnston  County.  Tishomingo  area. 

Latimer  County,  WUburton  area. 

Le  Flore  County,  (part  of  Pt.  Smith,  Arkan- 
sas area) . 

Mayes  County.  Pryor  Creek  area. 

McClaln  County,  PurceU  area. 

McCurtaln  County,  Idabel  area. 

Mcintosh  County. 

Muskogee  County. 

Okfuskee  County,  Okemah  area. 

Okmulgee  County,  Okmulgee-Henryetta 
area. 

Ottawa  County.  Miami  area. 

Pawnee  County. 

Pittsburg  County,  McAlester  area. 

P^ushmataha  County. 

Sequoyah  Coimty,  (part  of  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.  area). 

Wagoner  County. 

Washita  County,  Cordell  area. 

OREGON 

Coos  County,  North  Bend-Coos  Bay  area. 

Douglas  County,  Roseburg  area. 

Fort  McDermltt  Indian  reservation,  Mal- 
heur County  (part)  see  also  Humboldt 
County,  Nevada. 

GUliam  County.  Condon  area. 

Hood  Blver  County.  Hood  River  area. 

Jackson  County,  Medford  area. 

Josephine  County,  Grants  Pass  area. 

Lake  County,  Lakeview  area. 

Lincoln  County,  Toledo  area. 

UmatUla  County,  Pendleton  area. 

UmatUla  Reservation,  part  of  UmatUla  City. 

Warm  Springs  reservation,  parts  of  Clacka- 
mas, Jefferson,  Linn,  Marion,  and  Wasco 
counties. 

Wasoo  County,  (requallfled),  The  Dalles 
area  (part)  also  see  Warm  Springs  Indian 
reservation. 

YacohUl  County.  McMinnvlUe  area. 

Curry  County  (requallfled).  Gold  Beach 
area. 

Tillamook  County,  TUlamook  area. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Armstrong  County.  Klttanning-Pord  City 
area. 

Bedford  County. 

Centre  County  (part) ,  Clearfleld-Dubols 
area  (part). 

Clearfield  County,  Clearfleld-Dubols  area 
(part) ;  Clearfield  County;  Centre  County 
(part).  Boroughs  of  Philipsburg  and  South 
Phlllpsburg  and  Township  of  Rush. 

Fayette  County.  Unlontown-Connellsville. 

Somerset  County,  Johnstown  area. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Providence-Pa wtucket  area : 

Bristol  County. 

Kent  County. 

Newport  County  (part),  town  of  James- 
town ,  town  of  New  Shoreham. 

Providence  County. 

Washington  County  (part) ,  town  of  Exeter, 
town  of  Narragansett,  town  of  North  Kings- 
town, town  of  Richmond,  town  of  South 
Kingstown. 

Bristol  County.  Massachusetts  (part),  city 
of  Attl^wro,  town  of  North  Attlebaro,  town 
of  Rebobotfa,  town  of  Seekotnk. 

Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts  (part), 
town  of  Belllngham,  town  of  FrankUn,  town 
of  PlainvUle,  town  of  Wrentham. 

Worcester  County,  Massachusetts  (part) , 
town  of  Blackstone.  town  of  MUlvUle. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Allendale  County. 

Bamberg  County. 

Barnwell  County. 

Berkeley  County.  Charleston  area. 

Calhoun  County. 

Clarendon  County  (and  part  of  Florence) . 

Darlington  County,  Darlington  area. 

Dillon  County. 

Edgefield  County. 
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Fairfield  County. 

Georgetown  County.  O«orgetown  areft. 

Lee  County. 

Marlon  County. 

Marlboro  County. 

McCormlck  County. 

Orangeburg  County. 

Saluda  County,  Saluda  area. 

Union  County. 

Williamsburg  County. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Cheyenne  River  Res.,  parts  of  De^ey, 
Haakon,  Meade,  Perkins,  Stanley,  and  ^e- 
bacb  Counties. 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  Reservation, 
parts  of  Brule,  Hughes,  Buffalo,  Hyde,  Lyi^an, 
and  Stanley  Counties.  , 

Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  Bennett,  Shanlion 
and  Washabaugh  Counties. 

Rosebud  Reservation,  parts  of  Oregbry, 
Mellette,  Todd  and  Trlpip  Counties.  ' 

Slsseton  Reservation,  parts  of  Codington, 
Day,  Orant.  Marshall  and  Roberts  Counties. 
Si}.,  and  Richland  and  Sargent  Cojun- 
tles,  N.D. 

Tankton  Reservation,  parts  of  Bon  Homme, 
and  Charles  Mix  Counties. 


area. 


TXNNESSKX 

Bled&oe  County. 

Campbell  County,  Lafollette-JebUco 
Claiborne  County. 
Clay  County. 

Oocke  County,  Newport  area. 
Payette  County. 
Fentress  County. 
Oralnger  County,  Rutledge  area. 
Oreene  County,  OreeneviUe  area. 
Grundy  County,  Tracy  City  axea. 
Hanoock  County,  Sneedvllle  area. 
Hardeman  County. 
Hardin  Coxinty,  Savannah  area  (pt) . 
Haywood  County. 
Houston  Ooixnty,  Erin  area. 
Humphreys  County,  Wav«rly  area. 
Jackson  County. 

Johnaon  County,  Mountain  City  area. 
Lake  County,  Tiptoavllle  area. 
Lauderdale  County. 
Lawrence  County,  Lawrenceburg  area. 
Macon  County. 

McNalry  County,  Savannah  area  (part). 
Meigs  County,  Decatur  area. 
Monroe  County,  Sweetwater  area. 
Morgan  County,  Harrlman  Bockwood 
(part). 
Overton  County. 
Petry  County. 
Pickett  County. 
Rhea  County,  Daytcn  area. 
Rutherford  County. 
Soott  County,  Oneida  area. 
Sequatchie  County,  Dunlap  area. 
Sevier  County.  Sevlervllle  area. 
Stewart  County. 

Union  County,  Maynardville  area. 
Van   Buren  County. 
Waverly  area,  see  Humphreys  County 
Wayne  County,  Waynesboro  area. 
White  County  (requallfled) ,  Sparta  arw 

TXZA8 

Cameron    County,    Brownsville-Harllng^n- 
San  Benito  area  (part) . 
Delta  County. 
Dlnunlt  County. 
Falls  County,  Marlln  area. 
Fannin  County. 
Freestone  Covmty. 
Frio  County,  Pearsall  area. 
Goliad  County. 
Gonzales  County. 
Grimes  County. 
Hill  Coiinty. 
Hoxiston  County. 

Jim  Hogg  County,  Hebbronvllle  area. 
Karnes  County. 

Kinney  County,  BrackettviUe  area. 
La  Salle  Cotinty,  CotuUa  area. 
Leon  Cotinty. 
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Limestone  County,  Mexia  area. 

Madison  County. 

Marlon  County. 

Maverick  County,  Eagle  Pass  area. 

Medina  County,  Hondo  area. 

Polk  County. 

Rains  County. 

Real  County. 

Red  River  County. 

Robertson  County. 

Sabine  County. 

San  Augustine  County,  San  Augxistine  area. 

San  Jacinto  County. 

Starr  County,  McAllen  area. 

Trinity  Oo\mty. 

UvtUde  County,  Uvalde  area. 

Val  Verde  County,  Del  Rio  area. 

Webb  County,  Laredo  area. 

Willacy  County,  Raymondsvllle  area. 

Wilson  County,  Floresville  area. 

Zapata  County. 

Zavala  County,  Crystal  City  area. 

UTAH 

Beaver  County  (requallfled)  Beaver  area. 

Carbon   County,   Price   area    (part). 

Duchesne  County,  Roosevelt  area,  see  also 
Unitah  and  Ouray  Reservation. 

Emery  County,  Price  area  (part). 

Garfield  County,  Pangiiitch  area. 

Goshute  Indian  Reservation,  Juab  CoTinty 
(part). 

Grand  County,  Moab  area. 

Juab  County,  Nephi  area. 

Kane  County,  Kanab  area. 

Sanpete  County,  Manti  area. 

Sevier  County,  Richfield  area. 

Summit  County,  Park  City  area. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservations,  parts  of 
Duchesne,  Grand  Uintah,  and  Wasatch 
Counties. 

Utah  County,  Provo-Orem  area. 

Wasatch  County,  Heber  City  area,  also  see 
Uintah  and  Ouray. 

VKRMONT 

Franklin  County,  St.  Albans  area. 

VIRGINIA 

Accomack  County,  Chlncoteague  area 
(part). 

Brunswick  County,  Lawrencevllle  area. 

Buchanan  County  (requallfled),  Gnuidy 
area. 

Cumberland  County. 

Dickenson  County,  Lebanon  area  (part) . 

Highland  County,  Independent  City  of 
Norton,  Norton-Big  Stone  Gap  area. 

Lancaster  County  (requallfled).  Colonial 
Beach  area  (part) . 

Lee  County. 

Northampton  County,  Chlncoteague  area. 

Northumberland  County  (requallfled). 
Colonial  Beach  area  (part) . 

Richmond  County  (requallfled),  Colonial 
Beach  area  (part) . 

RuBsell  County,  Lebanon  area  (part). 

Smyth  County  (requallfled),  Marlon  area. 

Tazewell  County  (requallfled),  Richlands 
area. 

Westmoreland  County  (requallfled) ,  Colo- 
nial Beach  area  (part) . 

Wise  County,  Norton-Big  Stone  Gap  area. 

WASHINOTON 

Chelan  Coxmty,  Wenatchee  area  (part). 

ColviUe  Reservation,  parts  of  Ferry,  Oka- 
nogan and  Stevens  Counties. 

Douglas  County,  Wenatchee  area   (part) . 

Perry  County,  Republic  area  (also  see  Ool- 
▼llle  res.) . 

King  County,  Seattle  area  (part) . 

Kitsap  County,  Bremerton  area. 

Klickitat  County,  Goldendale  Co\inty. 

Lewis  County,  Centralla  area. 

Lumml  I  res,  Whatcom  County  (part) . 

Makah  Reservation,  part  of  Clallam 
County. 

Okanogan  County. 

Pend  Oreille  County,  Newport  area. 

Pierce  County,  Tacoma  area. 
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Skagit  County,  Anaoortes  area. 

Snohomish  County,  Seattle  area  (part). 

Spokane  Indian  res.  Stevens  County  (part) 

Stevens  County,  ColviUe  area. 

Swlnomish  Indian  Reservation,  8ka«lt 
County  (part).  ^^ 

Yakima  County. 

Yakima  Reservation,  parts  of  Klickitat  and 
Yakima  Counties. 

Pacific  County,  Raymond  area. 

Benton  County,  Trl-Clty  area  (part) . 

Franklin  County,  Trl-Clty  area  (part). 

Skamania  County,  Stevenson  area. 

WEST  VIKGINIA 

Barbour  County,  Philippl  area. 

Boone  County,  Logan-Madison  area  (part). 

Braxton  County,  Gassaway  area. 

Calhoun  County,  GrantevUle  area. 

Clay  County. 

Payette  County,  Oakhill-Montgomery  area. 

Gilmer  County,  Glenville  area. 

Grant  County,  Petersburg  area. 

Greenbrier  County,  Ronceverte -White  Sul- 
phur Springs  area. 

Hampshire  County,  Romney  area. 

Hardy  County,  Moorefleld  area. 

Lewis  County,  Weston  area. 

Lincoln  County,  Hamlin  area. 

Logan  County,  Logan-Madison  area  (part) 
see  Boone  and  Logan  Counties. 

Marshall  County,  Wheeling  area  (part). 

Mason  County,  Point  Pleasant  area. 

McDowell  County,  Welch  area. 

Mercer  County,  Bluefleld  area. 

Mineral  County. 

Mingo  County,  Williamson  area. 

Monroe  County,  Ronceverte-White  Sulphur 
Springs  area  (part) . 

Morgan  County,  Berkeley  Springs  area. 

Nicholas  County,  Rlchwood  area. 

Ohio  County,  Wheeling  area  (part) . 

Pendleton  County,  Franklin  area. 

Pocahontas  County,  Marllngton  area. 

Preston  County,  Kingwood  area. 

Raleigh  County,  Beckley  area. 

Randolph  County,  Elkins  area. 

Ritchie  County,  Pennsboro  area. 

Roane  County,  Spencer  area. 

Summers  Covmty,  Hlnton  area. 

Taylor  County,  Grafton  area. 

Tucker  County,  Parsons  area. 

Upshiir  County,  Buckbannon  area. 

Wayne  County,  Huntmgton-Ashland  area 
(part). 

Webster  Covmty,  Webster  Springs  area. 

Wetzel  County,  New  Martinsville  area. 

WISCONSIN 

Adams  County. 

Ashland  County,  Ashland  area  (part). 
(See  also  Bad  River  Res.) 

Bad  River  Reservation,  part  of  Ashland 
County. 

Bayfield  County,  Ashland  area  (part). 
(See  also  Red  Cliff  Res.) 

Burnett  County,  Grantsburg  area. 

Crawford  County,  Prairie  Du  Chien  area. 

Douglas  County,  part  of  Duluth-Superior 
area  Minn. 

Florence  County,  Florence  area. 

Forest  County,  Crandon  area. 

Iron  County,  Hurley  area.  (See  also  Lac 
Du  Flambeau  Reservation). 

Jackson  County  (requaliflled) ,  Black  River 
Falls  area. 

La  Crosse  County  (requallfled.) 

Lac  Oourte  Oreille  Reservation,  part  of 
Sawyer  County. 

Lac  Du  Flambeau  Reservation,  parts  of  Iron 
and  Vilas  Counties. 

Menominee  County.  Neoplt  area. 

Oneida  Reservation,  parts  of  Brown  and 
Outagamie  Counties. 

Red  CUff  Reservation,  part  of  Bayfleld 
County. 

Rusk  County  (requallfled),  Ladysmith 
area. 

Sawyer  County  (requallfled),  Hayward 
areck  (Also  see  Lac  Oourte  Oreille  Reserra- 
tlon.) 
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St.    Croix    Reservation,    part    of    Bvimett 

County. 
Taylor  County  (requaUfled). 
Vernon     County     (requallfled),     Vlroqua 

area. 
Washburn  County   (requallfled),  Spooner 

area. 

WTOMINC 

Wind  River  Reservation,  parts  of  Fremont 
and  Hot  Springs  counties. 

GUAM 

Guam,  territory  of. 

PX7EBTO    EICO 

Puerto  Rico. 

AMERICAN    SAKOA 

American  Samoa,  (territory  of ) . 

VntOIN    ISLANDS 

Abeas  Designated  as  "Economic  Develop- 
J4BNT  Centers"  for  the  Pttrposes  or  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966 

(Note. — This  list  does  not  include  eco- 
nomic development  centers  which  are  In  "re- 
development areas") 

ALABAMA 

Central  Economic  Development  District: 
Montgomery  (Montgomery  County). 

Southeast  EDD :  Dothan  (Houston  County, 
Dale  County). 

ARKANSAS 

Central  EDD:  Little  Rock-North  Little 
Rock  (Pulaski  County). 

Conway  (Faulkner  County). 

East  Arkansas  EDD:  Jonesboro  (Craighead 
County). 

North  Central  EDD:  Newport  (Jackson 
County). 

Northwest  EDD :  FayettevlUe-Springdale 
(Washington  Covmty),  Harrison  (Boone 
County),  Mountain  Home  (Baxter  County). 

Southeast  EDD:  Pine  Bluff-Sheridan  (Jef- 
ferson Coimty),  Crossett-Hamburg  (Ashley 
County). 

South  West  EDD:  El  Dorado  (Union 
County),    Texarkana    (Miller    County). 

West  Central  BED:  RussellvlUe-Dardanelle, 
(Pope  County,  Yell  Ctounty),  Hot  Springs 
(Garland  Covmty). 

Western  EDD:  Port  Smith- Van  Buren 
(Sebastian  County,  Crawford  Covmty) ,  Mena 
(Polk  County) . 

COLORADO 

Southern  Colorado  EDD:  Alamosa  (Ala- 
mosa Covmty),  Pueblo  (Pueblo  Covinty), 
Trinidad  (Las  Animas  Covmty). 


Northwest  Florida  EDD:  Panama  City  (Bay 
Covmty) ,  Marlanna  (Jackson  County) . 

OEOROIA 

Central  Savannah  River  EDD:  Augusta 
(Richmond  Covmty,  Colvunbla  Covinty) , 
Swalnsboro   (Emanuel  Covmty). 

Chattahoochee-Flint  EDD:  CarroUton 
(Carroll  Covmty) ,  La  Grange,  Troup  Ooimty) . 

Coastal  Area  EDD:  Brunswick  (Glynn 
Coimty),  Hinesville   (Liberty  County). 

Coastal  Plain  EDD:  Tifton  (Tift  Coimty), 
Valdosta  (Lowndes  County) . 

Georgia  Mountains  EDD:  Gainesville  (Hall 
County)  Tacooa  (Stephens  County). 

Heart  of  Georgia  EDD:  Dublin-East  Dub- 
lin (Laurens  County) . 

Lower  Chattahoochee  Valley  EDD :  Colvmi- 
bus  (Muskogee  County) . 

Middle  Flint  EDD:  Amerlcus  (Sumter 
County). 

Northeast  Georgia  EDD:  Athens  (Clarke 
County) . 

Oconee  EDD:  MUledgevllle  (Baldwin 
County) . 

Slash  Pine  EDD:  Waycross  (Ware  County) . 

Southwest  EDD:  Albany  (Dougbnty 
County),  Balnbridge  (Decatur  County). 
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IDAHO 

Clearwater  EDD:  Lewlston  (Nez  Perce 
Covmty). 

ILLINOIB 

Greater  Egypt  EDD:  Carbondale  (Jackson 
Coimty),  Mt.  Vernon  (Jefferson  County). 

INDIANA 

West  Central  EDA:  Terre  Haute  (Vigo 
Covmty) . 

KENTUCKY 

Barren  River  EDD:  Bowling  Green  (Warren 
County),  Glasgow  (Barren  County). 

Pivco  EDD:  Ashland  (Boyd  County). 

Lake  Cumberland  EDD:  CampbellsvUle 
(Taylor  County),  Somerset  (Pulaski 
County). 

Lincoln  Trail  EDD:  Elizabeth town-Rad- 
cUffe-Vlne  Grove  Corridor  (Hardin  County). 

Pennyrile  EDD:  Hopklnsville  (Christian 
County),    MadisonvUle    (Hopkins    County). 

Purchase  EDD:  Paducah  (McCracken 
County) . 

LOUISIANA 

Capital  EDD:  Baton  Rouge  (E.  Baton 
Rouge  Parish,  W  Baton  Rouge  Parish). 

Evangeline  EDD:  Lafayette-New  Iberia 
(Lalayette  Parish,  Iberia  Parish). 

North  Delta  EDD:  Monroe-West  Monroe 
(Ouachita  Parish). 

Northwest  EDD:  Shreveport-Bosaler  City 
(Caddo  Parish,  Bossier  Parish). 

MAINE 

Pride  (Eastern  Maine)  EDD:  Bangor- 
Brewer  (Penobscot  County) . 

MARYLAND 

Delmarva  EDD:  Dover,  Delaware  (Kent 
County)  Salisbury,  Maryland  (Wicomico 
County). 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Southeastern  EDD:   Fall  River,  Tavmton. 

MICHIGAN 

Central  Upper  Pennlsula  EDD :  Marquette- 
Negaunee,  Ishpemlng  area  (Marquette 
County) . 

East  Central  EDD :  Bay  Clty-Mldland-Sagl- 
naw  trl-clty  urban  complex  (Bay  County, 
Midland  County,  Saginaw  County)  Tawas 
City-East  Tawas    (Closco  County). 

Western  Upper  Peninsula  EDD:  Ontana- 
gon- White   Pine    (Ontanagon   County). 

MINNESOTA 

Arrowhead  EDD:  Duluth  (St.  Lovils 
County). 

MISSISSIPPI 

Central  EDD:  Jackson  (Hinds  County, 
Rankin  County)  Vicksburg  (Warren  County) . 

East  Central  EDD:  Meridian  (Lauderdale 
Co.),  Forest  (Scott  Co.). 

North  Central  EDD:  Grenada  (Grenada 
Co.). 

Southern  EDD:  Hattlesbvirg  (Porrest  Co.), 
Pascagoula  (Jackson  Co.). 

Southwest:  McComb  (Pike  Co.),  Natchez 
(Adams  Co.). 

MISSOURI 

Bootheel  EDD:  Dexter-BIoomfleld  (Stod- 
dard Co.) ,  Slkeston  (Scott  Co.) . 

Lakes  County  EDD:  Sprlngfleld  (Greene 
Co.). 

Ozark  Foothills  EDD :  Poplar  Bluff  (Butler 
Co.). 

South  Central  Ozark  EDD:  West  Plains 
(Howell  Co.). 

MONTANA 

Bear  Paw  EDD:  Havr  (Hill  Oo.) . 

Big  Horn  EDD :  Hardin  (Big  Horn  Co.) . 

NEW   HAMPfllHISE 

New  Hampshire- Vermont  EDD:  St.  Johns- 
bury-Lyndon  (Caledonia  Co.,  Vt.)  Newport 
(Orleans  Co.,  Vt.). 

NEW   MEXICO 

North  Central  EDD:  Santa  7e  (Santa  Fe 
Co.). 
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NEW    YORK 

Mohawk  Valley  EDD:  Amsterdam  (Mont- 
gomery Co.),  Rome-Utica  Corridor  (Oneida 
Co.,  Herkimer  Co.) . 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Mid-East  EDD:  Washington  (Beaufort 
Co.),WUliamston  (Martin  Co.). 

Neuse  River  EDD:  Goldsboro  (Wayne  Co.), 
Kinston  (Lenoir  Co.),  New  Bern  (Craven 
Co.). 

Southeastern  EDD:  PayetteviUe  (Cumber- 
land Co.),  Wilmington  (New  Hanover  Co.), 
Brunswick  Co.,  Pender  Co.) . 

OHIO 

Buckeye  Hllls-Hocklng  Valley  EDD:  Mari- 
etta (Washington  Co.),  Athens  (Athens  Co.), 
Martins  Ferry-Bellalre  (Belmont  Co.). 

Ohio  Valley  EDD:  Chlllioothe  (Ross  Co.), 
Portsmouth  (Scioto  Co.) . 

OKLAHOMA 

Central  EDD:  Sapulpa-Brlstow  Corridor 
(Creek  Co.),  Shawnee  (Pottavratomie  Co.), 
Stillwater  (Payne  Co.) . 

N.E.C.O.  EDD:  Ulnlta  (Craig  Co.),  Clare- 
more  (Rogers  Co.) . 

S.O.D.A.  EDD:  Ada  (Pontotoc  Co.),  Ard- 
more  (Carter  Co.) ,  Durant  (Bryan  Co.) . 

South  Central  EDD:  Chickasha  (Grady 
Co.),  Duncan  (Stephens  Co.). 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Turnpike  EDD:  Huntingdon  (Huntingdon 
Co.),   Johnstown    (Cambria   Co.). 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Lower  Savannah  EDD:  Alken-North  Au- 
gusta (Aiken  Co.). 

Pee  Dee  EDD:  Florence-Darlington  (Flor- 
ence Co.,  Darlington  Co.) . 

Upper  Savannah  EDD:  Greenwood  (Green- 
wood Co.). 

Waccamaw  EDD:  Oonway-Myrtle  Beach- 
N.  Myrtle  Beach  (Horry  Co.). 

TENNESSEE 

East  Tennessee  EDD:  ELnoxville  (Knox 
Co.),  Morrlstown  (Hamblen  Co.),  Oak  Ridge 
(Anderson  Co.,  Roane  Co.),  Alcoa-Maryvllle 
(Blount  Co.). 

First  Tenneeaee  Virginia  EDD:  Trl-Cltles: 
Bristol  (Sullivan  Co.),  Johnson  City  (Wash- 
ington County) ,  Eangsport  (SvUlivan  Coun- 
ty) ,  Tenn.,  Bristol  (Washington  County)  Va. 

Upper  Cumberland  EIM3:  OocAeville  (Put- 
nam County) ,  Crossvllle  (Cumberland  Coun- 
ty), McMlimvUle  (Warren  Covmty). 

1XZAS 

Brazos  Valley  EDD:  Bryan-College  Statioa 
(Brazos  Covmty). 

Central  EDD:  Klllien  (Bell  County),  Tem- 
ple (Bell  County),  Waco  (McLennan 
County) . 

Coastal  Bend  EDD :  Corpus  Chrlsti-Aransas 
Pass  (Nueces  Covmty,  Aransas  County),  San 
Patricio  County) ,  Victoria  (Victoria  Covmty) . 

Deep  East  EDD:  Nacogdoches-Lvifkln- 
Dlboll  (Nacogdoches  County),  (Angelina 
Covmty). 

Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  EDD:  McAllen 
(Hidalgo  Covmty) . 

North  East  EDD:  Northeast  Texas  Munici- 
pal Water  District  (part)  (Cass  Covmty,  Mor- 
ris County,  Camp  Covmty,  Upshvir  County), 
Sulphur  Springs  (Hopkins  County) ,  Marshall 
(Harrison  County),  Texarkana  (Bowie 
County). 

UTAH 

8U-County  EDD:  Delta  City  (MUlard 
County.) 

VERMONT 

(See  New  Hampshire.) 

vnuuNiA 
Lenowlsco  EDD:    Magisterial  District.-  of 
PoweU  and  Taylor  (Scott  Covmty) . 

WEST   VSGINIA 

Upper  Potomac  KDD:  Martlnsburg-Charles 
Town  Corridor  (Berkeley  County,  Jefferson 
County). 
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Areas  Oiticiaixt  Classified  as  Abeas  or  3vb- 
STAMTIAI.  Unemployment  6  of  the  Past 
12  Months  (Ending  Makch  1971)^  Not 
A1.RSAOT  Designated  as  Eligible  uWder 
PoBuc  Works  and  Economic  DevELOPitENT 
Act  op  1966 

major  areas 
state  and  Areas — Counties  Coverei 

California 
Anaheim,  Santa  Ana. 
Garden  Grove  (Orange  Covin ty) . 
San  Bernardino,  Riverside,  Ontario  (River- 
side and  San  Bernardino  Counties). 
San  Diego  (San  Diego  Coiinty). 
San  Jose  (Santa  Clara  Covmty). 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport  (Towns  of  Bridgeport,  Ea^n, 
Palrfleld.  Monroe,  Shelton,  Stratford,  j  and 
Trumbull  in  Palrfleld  County;  Town  of  Mil- 
ford  In  New  Haven  County). 

New  Britain  (Towns  of  Berlin.  New  Brl^ln, 
and  Plalnvllle  In  Hartford  County) . 

Waterbury  (Towns  of  Bethlehem,  Thotnas- 
ton,  Watertown  and  Woodbury  In  LltcHfleld 
County;  Towns  of  Beacon  Palls,  Che^lre, 
Mlddlebury,  Naugatuck,  Prospect,  Southiury, 
Waterbury,  and  Wolcott  In  New  mven 
County) .  1 

Indiana  ' 

South  Bend  (Marshall  and  St.  Jo^ph 
Counties). 

Louisiana 

Baton  Rouge   (East  Baton  Rouge 
New  Orleans  (Jefferson,  Orleans,  St 


Parsh 


). 
Ber- 


nard, and  St.  Tammany  Parishes) . 
Massachusetts 

Brockton  (Towns  of  Easton  In  Bistol 
County:  Towns  of  Avon  and  Stoughto  1  In 
Norfolk  County;  City  of  Brockton,  Towiis  of 
Ablngton,  Brldgewater.  East  Brldgewfiter, 
Hanson,  West  Brldgewater,  and  Whltmap  In 
Plymouth  County).  I 

Pall  River  (City  of  Pall  River;  Towqs  of 
Somerset,  Swansea,  and  Westport  In  Brjlstol 
County,  Mass.;  Town  of  Tiverton  In  Newlport 
County,  R.I.).  r 

Lawrence-Haverhill  (Cities  of  Lawrpnce 
»nd  Haverhill;  Towns  of  Andover,  George- 
town, Oroveland,  Merlmac,  Methuen,  NIorth 
Andover,  and  West  Newbury  In  Essex  County, 
Mass.;  Towns  of  Newton,  Plalstow,  and  S$lem 
In  Rockingham  County,  N.H.) .  I 

Lowell  (City  of  Lowell;  Towns  of  Blllepca. 
Chelmsford,  Dracut,  Tewksbury,  Typgs- 
borough.  and  Westford  In  Middlesex  County) . 

Springfield,  Chlcopee,  Holyoke  (Cltlefi  of 
Chlcopee,  Holyoke,  Springfield,  and  Westfleld; 
Towns  of  Agawan.  East  Longmeadow,  Hdmp- 
den,  Longmeadow,  Ludlow,  Monson,  Palmer, 
Southwlck,  West  Springfield,  and  WUbraham 
In  Hampden  County;  City  of  Northampton; 
Towns  of  Easthampton,  Oranby,  Hadley.^and 
South  Hadley  in  Hampshire  County;  To^  of 
Warren  In  Worcester  County). 

Michigan 
Battle  Creek   (Barry  and  Calhoun  Coun- 
ties). 

Detroit    (Macomb,    Oakland    and    W^yne 
Counties ) . 
Pllnt  (Genesee  and  Lai)eer  Counties) . 
Grand  Rapids   (Kent  and  Ottawa  C^un- 
Ues). 

New  Jersey 

Jersey  City  (Hudson  County) . 
New  Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy   (Middlesex 
and  Somerset  Counties) . 

New  Mexico 
Albuquerque  (Bemadlllo  County) . 

Oregon 

Portland  (Clackamas.  Multnomah,  land 
Washington  Counties,  Oreg.;  Clark  County, 
Wash.). 

Washington 
Seattle  (King  and  Snohomish  Countle^ . 
Spokane  (Spokane  County) . 
Tacoma  (Pierce County). 
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West  Virginia 
Huntlngton-Ashfield    (Cabell    and   Wayne 
Counties,  W.  Va.;   Boyd   County,  Ky.;   Law- 
rence County.  Ohio) . 

Wisconsin 
Racine  (Racine  County) . 

gMAl.ign    AREAS 

Alabama 
Centre  (Cherokee  County). 
Cullman  (CuUman  County). 
Piorence  Sheffield   (Colbert,  Franklin  and 
Lauderdale  Counties). 

•Gadsden  (Etowah  County). 

California 
•Oxnard  (Ventura  County). 

Colorado 
Trinidad  (Las  Animas  County). 
Connecticut 

Ansonia  (Towns  of  Ansonia,  Derby,  Oxford, 
and  Seymour  In  New  Haven  Cotinty) . 

Danielson  (Towns  of  Brooklyn.  Canterbury. 
Eastford,  KUlingly,  Plalnfleld,  Pomfret,  Put- 
nam. Sterling,  Thompson,  and  Woodstock  in 
Windham  County). 

Torrington  (Towns  of  Burlington  and 
Hartland  In  Hartford  County;  Towns  of  Bark- 
hamsted,  Canaan,  Colebrook.  Cornwall,  Gosh- 
en, Harwlnton,  Litchfield.  Morris.  New  Hart- 
ford, Norfolk,  North  Canaan.  Salisbury, 
Sharon,  Torrington.  and  Winchester  in  Litch- 
field County). 

Georgia 
Cedartown  (Polk  County) . 

Idaho 
Jerome  (Jerome  County) . 

Illinois 
Carml  (White  County). 
Iowa 
Waterloo  (Black  Hawk  County). 

KftnmtB 
CoffeyvUle  (Montgomery  County). 
Wellington   (Sumner  County). 

Kentucky 
PiUton  (Pulton  and  Hickman  Counties) . 
Georgetown  (Scott  County). 
Lancaster  (Garrard  County). 

Louisiana 
De  Ridder  (Beauregard  I>arlsh) . 
Jennings   (JeSerson  Davis  Parish). 
Monroe  (Ouachita  Parish). 

Maine 
Ellsworth  (Hancock County). 

Maryland 
Pocomoke  City  (Worcester  County) . 
Massachusetts 

North  Adams  (City  of  North  Adams.  Towns 
of  Adams,  Clarksburg,  Florida.  New  Ashford. 
Savoy,  and  Wllllamston  In  Berkshire  County; 
Town  of  Monroe  In  Franklin  County) . 

Taunton  (City  of  Taunton,  Towns  of  Berke- 
ley. Dlghton.  Norton,  and  Raynham  in  Bristol 
County;  Towns  of  Halifax.  Mlddleboro. 
and  Lakevllle  In  Plymouth  County) . 

Michigan 

Adrian   (Lenawee  County). 
Caro  (Tuscola  County) . 
Coldwater  (Branch  County) . 
•Jackson  (Jackson  County) . 
Roscommons  (Roscommon  County) . 

Minnesota 
Princeton  (Mille  Lacs  County). 
Walker  (Cass  County) . 

New  Mexico 
Parmington  (San  Juan  County) . 

New  Tork 
Norwich  (Chenango  County). 
Oneonta  (Otsego  County) . 
Perry  (Wyoming  County) . 
Sidney  (Delaware  County) . 
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North  Carolina 
Roxboro  (Person  County) . 
Oklahoma 
Ada  (Pontotoc  County) . 
Altus  (Jackson  County) . 
Anadarko  (Caddo  County). 
Claremore  (Rogers  County) . 
Marietta  (Love  County) . 
Shawmee  (Pottawatomie  County). 

Oregon 
Albany  (Linn  County) . 
Madras  (Jefferson  County). 
Tillamook  (Tillamook  County) . 

Pennsylvania 
Bradford  (McKean  County) . 
Candersport  (Potter  County) . 
Tunkhannock  (Wyoming County). 
Wellsboro  (Tioga  County) . 

South  Carolina 
Orangeburg  (Orangeburg  County). 

Utah 
Brlgham  City  (Box  Elder  County) . 
Ogden    (Precincts    of   Clearfield.   Clinton, 
Kaysvllle,   Layton,   South   Weber,  Syracuse! 
and    West    Point    In    Davis    County;    Weber 
County). 

*Provo-Orem  (Utah  County) . 

Virginia 
Bristol  (Washington  County,  Va.;  Inde- 
pendent City  of  Bristol,  Va.;  Division  of 
Avoca,  Blountvllle,  Bluff  City.  Bristol,  Hol- 
ston  Valley,  Plney  Plats,  and  Weaver  In  Sulli- 
van County.  Tenn.),  Va.-Tenn. 

West  Virginia 

Clarksburg  (Doddridge  and  Harrison  Coiin- 
ties). 

Martinsburg  (Berkeley  and  Jefferson 
Counties) . 

Wisconsin 

Antlgo  (Langlade  County) . 

Arcadia  (Trempealeau  County). 

Dodge vllle  (Iowa  County) . 

Eagle  River  (VUas  County) . 

Manston  (Juneau  County) . 

Oconto  (Oconto  County) . 

Shawano  (Shawano  County) . 

Sparta  (Monroe  County) . 

QuAUFiEO  Redevelopment  Areas 
(Note. — In  addition  to  the  above,  the  fol- 
lowing areas  are  qualified  to  be  "redevelop- 
ment areas"  but  are  not  designated  at  this 
time  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.) 

ALABAMA 

Dallas  County. 
Lamar  County. 
Vernon  area. 

ALASKA 

Bristol  Bay  Reservation,  part  of  Election 
District  13. 

Cook  Inlet  Reservation,  part  of  Election 
District  10. 

Election  District  3,  formerly  4,  Sitka. 

Norton  Sound  Reservation,  part  of  Election 
District  18. 

ARKANSAS 

iPolk  County,  Mena  area. 

CALIFORNIA 

Glenn  County,  Willows  area. 
Kern  County.  Bakersfield  area. 

COLORADO 

Archuleta  County,  Pagosa  Springs  Area. 

CONNECnCTJT 

Bristol  area. 

Hartford  County  (part)  town  of  Bristol. 
Litchfield    County    (part)     town    of    Ply- 
mouth. 
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•These  areas  are  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  but  are  not  part  of  the  150 
areafi  regularly  covered  by  the  Dept.  of 
Labor's   area   classification   program. 


Torrington  area. 

Hartford  County  (part)  towns  of  Burling- 
ton and  Hartland. 

Litchfield  Cotmty  (part)  towns  of  Bark- 
hamsted,  Canaan,  Colebrook.  Cornwall.  Gos- 
hen, Harwlnton.  Litchfield.  Morris,  New 
Hartford.  Norfolk.  North  Canaan.  Salisbury. 
Sharon.  Winchester. 

Bridgeport  area. 

Palrfleld  County  (part)  towns  of  Bridge- 
port, Easton,  Palrfleld.  Monroe.  Shelton. 
Stratford  &  Trumbull. 

New  Haven  County  (part)  town  of  Mil- 
ford. 

Danbury  area. 

Palrfleld  County  (port)  tovms  of  Bethel, 
Brookfleld,  Danbury.  New  Palrfleld.  Newton. 
Bedding,  Rldgefleld  &  Sherman. 

Litchfield  County  (part)  towns  of  Bridge- 
water,  Kent,  New  Mllford,  Roxbury,  Warren 
&  Washington. 

Merlden  area. 

Hartford  County  (part)  town  of  Southing- 
ton,  New  Haven  County,  towns  of  Merlden  & 
Walllngford. 

New  Britain  area  Hartford  County  (part) 
towns  of  Berlin.  New  Britain  &  Plalnvllle. 

GEORGIA 

Douglas  County.  Douglasvllle  area. 
Pulaski   County.   Hawkinsvllle    area. 

IDAHO 

Adams  County,  council  area. 
Payette  County. 
Washington  County. 

ILLINOIS 

White  County,  Carmi  area. 

INDIANA 

SuUivan  County.  Terre  Haute  area  (part) . 

KANSAS 

Labette  County.  Parsons  area. 

KENTUCKY 

Boyd  County.  Huntlngton-Ashland,  West 
Virginia  area  (part) . 
Pulton  County.  Pulton  area  (part) . 
Hickman  County,  Pulton  area  (part) . 
Lincoln  County,  Stanford  area. 

LOUISIANA 

Acadia  Parish,  (Crowley  area) . 
Assumption  Parish.  Napoleonvlle  area. 
Iberville  Parish. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  Parish,  Reserve  area. 
West  Feliciana  Parish.  St.  Francisville  area. 


Madawaska-Van  Buren  area.  Towns  of 
Grand  Isle.  Madawaska  and  Van  Buren 
and  Cyr  and  Hamlin.  Plantations  In 
Aroostook  County. 

Dover-Poxcroft  area,  Piscataquis  County, 
(except  part  Included  In  Greenville  area). 

MARYLAND 

Kent  Cotmty.  Washington  County,  Hagers- 
town  area. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Brockton  area. 

Bristol  County  (part)  town  of  Easton. 

Norfolk  County  (part) .  Towns  of  Avon  and 
Stoughton. 

Plymouth  County  (part) . 

City  of  Brockton  and  Towns  of  Ablngton. 
Brldgewater,  Hanson. 

East  Brldgewater, 

West  Brldgewater  and  Whitman. 
Pall  River  area. 

Bristol  County  (part) . 
City  of  Fall  River,  Towns  of  Somerset, 

Swansea  and  Westport. 

Newport  County,  RI  (i>art) . 

Town  of  Tiverton.  RI. 
Lawrence- Haverhill  area. 

Essex  County  (part).  Cities  of  Lawrence 
and  Haverhill,  also  Towns  of  Andover, 
Georgetown,  Groveland.  Merrlmac,  Me- 
thuen, North  Andover  and  West  New- 
bury. 
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Rockingham  County,  NH  Towns  of  New- 
ton, Plalstow  and  Salem. 
Mllford  area.  Norfolk  County  (part),  Town 

of  Med  way. 
Sprlnkfleld-Chicopee-Holyoke  area. 

Hampden  County  (part).  Cities  of  Chlco- 
pee. Holyoke,  Springfield,  Towns  of  Ag- 
wam,  Ludlow  and  Westfield,  Monson. 
Southwlck,  Hampden,  Longmeadow. 

Hadley.  East  Longmeadow,  West  Spring- 
field. 

Town  of  Warren,  Palmer  and  Wllbraham. 

Hampshire  County  (part) .  City  of  North- 
ampton, Towns  of  East  Hampton. 

Granby,  Hadley  and  South  Worcester 
County  (part) . 

Bristol  County   (part). 
Ware  area. 

Hampden  County  (part) ,  Towns  of  Brim- 
field,  Holland  and  Wales. 

Hampshire  County  (part).  Towns  of  Bel- 
chertown  and  Ware. 

Worcester  County  (part).  Towns  of  Hard- 
wick,  New  Bralntree,  Oakham,  and  West 
Brookfield. 

MICHIGAN 

Alcona  County,   E^ast   Tawas   area    (part). 

Allegan  County,  Barry  County,  Battle 
Creek  area  (F>art) . 

Calhoun  County.  Battle  Creek  area 
Xpart). 

Genesee  County,  Flint  area  (part) . 

Ionia  County,  lonia-Beldlng-GreenvlUe 
area  (part) . 

Iosco  County,  East  Tawas  area  (part) . 

Kent  County,  Grand  Rapids  area  (part). 

Lapeer  County,  Flint  area  (part) . 

Macomb  Covmty,  Detroit  area  (part) . 

Montcalm  County,  lonla-Beldlng-Green- 
vllle  area  (part). 

Muskegon  County,  Mviskegon-Muskegon 
Heights  area. 

Oakland  County,  Detroit  area  (part) . 

Osceola  County,  Cadillac  area  (part) . 

Ottawa  Covmty,  Grand  Rapids  area  (part). 

Shiawassee  County.  Owosso  area. 

Wayne  County,  Detroit  area  (part) . 

MINNESOTA 

Morrison  County.  Little  Falls  area. 

MISSOURI 

Taney  County.  Branson  area. 

MONTANA 

Carbon  County.  Red  lodge  area. 
Park  Covmty.  Livingston  area. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Atlantic  County.  Altantic  City  area. 
Hudson  County.  Jersey  City  area. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Canoncita  Reservation,  Bernalillo,  Valencia 
and  Sandoval  Counties. 
Otero  County. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Martin  County,  Willlainston-Plymoutb 
area  (part). 

PerqvUmans  Covmty. 

Washington  County,  WUllamston-Plym- 
outh  area  (part) . 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Logan  County. 
Mcintosh  Covmty. 
Sheridan  County. 
Sioux  County. 

OKLAHOMA 

Seminole  County. 

OREGON 

Jefferson  County.  Madras  area. 
Klamath  County. 

Malheur  County,  Ontario  area  (part). 
Marion  County,  Salem  area    (part). 
Polk  County,  Salem  area   (part). 
Sherman  County,  the  Dallas  area. 
Wallowa  County,  Enterprise  area. 
Wheeler  County,  Possll  area. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Clinton  County,  Lockhaven  area. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Chesterfield  County,  Cberaw  area. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Buffalo  County. 
Mellette  Oounty. 
Shannon  County. 
Todd  County. 

TENNESSEE 

Roane  County,  Harriman-Rockwood  area, 

(part). 

TEXAS 

Newton,  Newton  area. 

Hidalgo  County,  McAllen  area  (part). 

UTAH 

San  Jvian  County,  Moab  area. 
Washington  County,  St.  George  area. 

WASHINGTON 

Clallam  County,  Port  Angeles  area. 
Columbia  County,  Dayton  area. 
Grant  County,  Moees  Lake  sirea. 
Grays  Harbor  County,  Aberdeen  area. 
Jefferson  County,  Port  Townsend  area. 
Kittitas  Covmty,  Ellensburg  t^ea. 
Spokane  Covmty.  Spokane  area. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Cabell  County,  Huntington-Ashland  area 
(part). 
Tyler  County,  Slstersvllle  area. 
Wirt  County,  Parkersburg  area  (part) . 
Wood  Covmty,  Parkersburg  area  (part) . 

WISCONSIN 

Door  Oounty.  Sturgeon  Bay  area. 
Jvmeau  County.  Maviston  area. 
Lafayette  County.  Darlington  area. 
Lincoln  County.  Merrill  area. 
Racine  Covmty. 
Waushara  Covmty.  Wautoma  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  205  of  H.R. 
5376  would  amend  the  criteria  estab- 
lished in  section  401  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
for  designation  of  "redevelopment  areas" 
eligible  for  financial  assistance  under  the 
act.  Although  these  amendments  are  es- 
sentially technical  in  nature,  they  will 
be  extremely  meaningful  in  many  areas 
of  our  Nation,  and,  of  course,  bo  designate 
as  a  "redevelopment  area"  would  make 
the  area  eligible  for  additional  assistance 
under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 
The  criteria  would  be  changed  to : 

First,  increase  from  40  percent  to  50 
percent  of  the  national  median,  the  max- 
imum median  family  income  under  which 
an  area  can  qualify; 

Second,  broaden  the  "special  Imimct" 
area  definition  by  redefining  it  to  in- 
clude communities  or  neighborhoods: 

With  large  concentration  of  low  in- 
come persons, 

That  are  rural  in  nature,  with  sub- 
stantial out-migration, 

With  substantial  unemployment, 

With  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt 
rise  in  unemployment  due  to  closing  or 
curtailment  of  major  source  of  employ- 
ment, or 

With  severe  economic  distress  due  to 
occurrence  of  a  natural  disaster. 

Third,  add  the  new  criterion  of  a  sig- 
nificant decline  over  a  10-year  period  in 
per  capita  employment. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  at  this 
time  which  specific  areas  would  qualify 
under  the  broadened  criteria. 
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SOVIET  OPPRESSION  OP  JEWS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  juit 
returned  from  1  week  of  personal  su:-- 
veys  and  discussions  throughout  my  Coi  l- 
gressional  District  over  the  Easter  rec«  s. 
I  was  very  much  aware  of  the  fact  thut 
a  large  number  of  my  constituents  pal"- 
tlcipated  in  Passover  activities. 

The  Jews  certainly  know  the  meanidg 
of  gratitude  and  Passover  reflects  thair 
deep  appreciation  to  God  for  all  of  I^ 
spiritual  support  throughout  a  history 
oppression  and  suffering. 

Certainly  all  of  us  can  lend  that  spirit- 
ual support  to  those  Jews  who  remain 
oppressed  today  and  continue  In  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  obtain  their  rights  in  all 
Nations,  but  the  situation  In  the  Sovipt 
Union  is  worthy  of  special  attention,    j 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of  more  thMi 
3  million  Soviet  Jews,  who  are  being  dp- 
prlved  of  their  rights  to  religious  aikd 
cultural  freedom  in  violation  of  the  Si>- 
vlet  Union's  own  constitution,  and  w|io 
are  being  denied  the  right  to  emlgn 
freely,  despite  provisions  of  the  Unlvei 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  to  whidh 
the  Soviet  Uniwi  subscribes,  has  stirr^ 
public  opinion  and  led  to  protests 
throughout  the  world.  Their  plight 
merits  our  compassion.  In  the  name  iof 
humanitarianism,  we  must  persist  in  otr 
efforts  to  persuade  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  relent  In  Its  oppressive  policies. 

Sadly,  oppression  of  Jews  has  had{  a 
long  history,  in  czarist  Russia  as  well  fcs 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  persecu- 
tion may  no  longer  take  the  form  pf 
pogroms  and  mass  exterminations,  t^e 
present  threat  to  the  survival  of  a  Jew- 
ish ethnic  and  spiritual  identity  Is  jiist 
as  poignant  and  real.  Through  the  sup- 
pression of  Jewish  culture  and  lellgian, 
Soviet  Jews  are  faced  with  forced  assimi- 
lation. And  yet  this  assimilation  is  omy 
apparent,  since  they  are  still  subjected 
to  abuse  and  discrimination,  especially  In 
education  and  employment,  simply  hp- 
cause  they  are  Jews.  Antisemitism,  thii^ 
disguised  as  anti-Zionism,  has  often  been 
used  as  a  political  weapon  by  Soviet  oflQ- 
cials.  and  recently,  has  been  stepped  \Jp, 
since  the  6-day  war  in  June  1967.      : 

Soviet  Jews  have  become  increasingly 
bold  in  their  demands  for  more  cultu^ 
and  religious  freedom,  and  the  right  to 
emigrate.  Despite  harassment,  reprisails, 
the  risk  of  imprisonment,  they  have  riot 
hesitated  to  conduct  sit-ins  and  stage 
demonstrations.  We  must  support  tham 
In  their  actions,  out  of  solidarity,  to  let 
them  know  that  they  are  not  alone,  and 
as  a  means  of  applsdng  pressure  on  tpe 
Soviet  Government.  A  few  incidents  haftre 
shown  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  m- 
sensitlve  to  world  public  opinion,  and  will 
make  a  few,  albeit  slight,  concessions 'to 
it.  In  the  trial  held  last  December,  where 
several  Jews  were  accused  of  treason  tor 
an  alleged  attempt  at  hijacking  a  plaie, 
two  of  the  defendants  were  sentenced  Ito 
death.  In  the  wake  of  world-wide  pito- 
test,   their  sentences   were   later  coiii- 
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muted  to  prison-camp  terms.  Recent 
newspaper  reports  claim  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  permitted  the  emigration  of 
about  15  Jews  a  day,  as  compared  to 
about  two  a  day  in  January,  and  six  a 
day  in  February.  This  slight  relaxation 
In  the  Soviet  attitude  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  temporary.  The  world  must 
continue  to  be  reminded  of  the  plight  of 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must 
strengthen  the  determination  of  Soviet 
Jews  in  their  fight  for  their  rights,  and 
we  must  compel  the  Soviet  Government 
to  insure  those  rights,  through  internal 
reforms  as  well  as  mass  emigration. 
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CITIZENS  OBJECT  TO  LAND  MO- 
NOPOLY RULING 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  of  the  opinions  of  re- 
sponsible citizens  and  citizens'  groups 
regarding  the  exemption  of  a  huge  area 
of  southern  California  from  the  U.S. 
Reclamation  Act's  acreage  limitation. 
This  action  is  really  most  regrettable. 
It  Is  not  only  a  continuance  of  the  eco- 
logical havoc  perpetrated  on  southern 
California  but  also  a  victimization  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  The  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  are  being  asked  to  pay  for 
the  development  of  this  land,  through 
water  projects,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few, 
rich  developers.  This  Is  not  only  wrona. 
it  is  disgraceful. 

The  material  follows: 
Cautornia  Taxpayxbs  To  Losi  MnxtONs  Vr 

MrrcHZLL  Fails  To  Appbal  Watks  Case 

"Within  the  next  three  days  U.S.  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell  either  will  act  to 
protect  the  public  interest  by  appealing  the 
January  5,  1971  decision  by  San  Diego  Fed- 
eral District  C!ourt  Judge  Howard  B.  Turron- 
tlne,  which  would  exempt  a  huge  area  of 
Southern  California  from  the  U.S.  Reclama- 
tion Act's  acreage  limitation  law  or,  by  In- 
action, he  will  literally  give  away  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  In  public  tax 
subsidies  to  wealthy  Southern  OallfcwTila 
landowners  and  land  speculators,"  John  P. 
Hennlng,  executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
California  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO, 
warned  today. 

The  Turrentlne  decision  in  a  case  titled, 
"United  States  of  America  vs.  Imiierial  Irri- 
gation District,  et  al.,"  held  that  excess  land 
laws  do  not  apply  to  the  Imperial  Valley 
Irrigation  District. 

"In  essence,  the  lower  court  decision  con- 
tends that  although  Congress  voted  In  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Act  of  1928  to  finance  rec- 
lamation construction,  it  was  willing  to  let 
a  few  large  landholders  get  as  much  of  the 
benefits  as  they  could.  In  Imperial  Valley 
that  means  that  233,000  acres,  or  54  percent 
of  the  land  irrigated,  will  get  benefits  greater 
than  Congress  allowed  under  the  original 
1902  U.S.  Reclamation  Act,"  Hennlng  said. 

"But  beyond  that  if  the  San  Diego  decision 
stands  without  review  about  a  half  a  million 
acres  would  be  allowed  to  receive  public  water 
free  of  the  U.S.  monopoly  control  law,"  he 
explained. 

Some  time  ago,  Henning  noted,  U.S.  Bureau 
of   the   Budget   studies   indicated   that   the 


range  of  the  taxpayers'  subsidies  xmder  the 
U.S.  Reclamation  Act  In  the  17  western  states 
was  between  9600  and  92,000  per  acre.  A 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  subsidy  involved 
is  about  91,000  per  acre,  he  said. 

"This  means  that  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
case  alone  some  800  landowners  will  benefit 
to  the  tune  of  a  9233  million  tax  subsidy. 
While  most  of  these  800  landowners  have  a 
few  hundred  acres  in  excess,  some,  like  the 
Irvine  Land  Company  with  10,000  acres  in 
the  district  will  benefit  by  the  tune  of  about 
910  million,"  he  observed. 

"The  basic  principle  of  U.S.  Reclamation 
Law  is  that  as  broad  a  segment  as  possible 
of  the  public  should  benefit  from  the  invest- 
ment of  public  tax  funds.  The  validity  of 
this  position  has  been  unanimously  upheld 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  failure  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  appeal  this  case 
would  amount  to  nothing  short  of  a  derelic- 
tion of  the  duties  of  that  high  public  office," 
Hennlng  declared. 

The  California  Labor  Federation  has  been 
Joined  In  its  efforts  to  urge  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  file  the  appeal  by  a  number  of 
other  organizations  Including  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  the  National 
Orange,  the  National  Education  Association, 
and  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges as  well  as  concerned  church  groups  and 
others  Interested  In  preserving  a  decent  en- 
vironment. 

Rather  than  abandon  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion as  promoters  of  wealthy  private  inter- 
ests have  repeatedly  sought,  the  AFL-CIO  is 
supporting  legislation  recently  introduced  in 
Congress  by  Rep.  Robert  Kastenmeler  (D- 
Wls.)  which  would  permit  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  purchase  "excess"  lands  and  estab- 
lish a  Reclamation  Land  Authority  to  de- 
velop regulations  governing  their  use 
through  resale  or  lease  to  preserve  open 
spaces  and  greenbelts. 

This  measure,  H.R.  5236,  calls  for  the 
transfer  of  a  percentage  of  the  net  revenues 
at  once  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  for  acquisition  of  park  and  seashore 
lands  and  for  the  transfer  of  70  percent  of 
the  net  revenues  to  finance  public  education. 
The  State  Labor  Federation  has  asked  all  of 
California's  38  Congressmen  to  coeponsor  this 
bill,  Hennlng  said. 

This  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  nation's 
tradition  of  land  grants  under  which  some 
94  million  acres  of  public  lands  were  pro- 
vided to  assure  public  education  for  all,  he 
pointed  out. 

Henning  noted  that  Assemblyman  John  J. 
MUler  (D-Oakland) ,  who  has  also  been  vitally 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  the  Turren- 
tlne decision,  is  in  the  process  of  Introducing 
legislation  sponsored  by  the  State  AFL-CIO 
to  establish  a  state  180-acre  limitation  law 
and  to  create  a  state  Reclamation  Land  Au- 
thority to  assure  the  distribution  of  public 
revenues  derived  therefrom  to  ease  the  edu- 
cational crisis  In  California  and  reduce  prop- 
erty taxes. 

Assemblyman  Edwin  L.  Z'berg  (D-Sacra- 
mento)  has  already  introduced  another  Fed- 
eration sponsored  measure.  Assembly  Joint 
Resolution  26,  which  would  memorialize 
Congress  to  authorize  the  government  to 
purchase  excess  lands  on  federal  reclamation 
projects  at  their  pre-water  price  In  order  to 
provide  a  ready  market  for  their  sale  with 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  provide  open 
spaces,  agricultural  greenbelts  and  water 
grants  for  education,  the  State  AFL-CIO 
official  said. 

Sierra  Club, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  February  23,  1971. 
Hon    John  A.  Mitchieix, 
AUomey  General  of  the  United  States, 
Justice  Department, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Mitchell:  The  Sierra  Club, 
founded  m  1892  and  with  national  member- 
ship of  120,000,  is  deeply  concerned  over  the 
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oontlnulng  alienation  of  man  with  nature, 
the  degradation  by  man  himself  of  his  own 
environment. 

On  March  17,  1968  the  Club's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, seeking  to  assure  preservation  of 
%  decent  environment  within  the  Govern- 
ment's reclamation  program,  went  on  record 
with  the  following  policy  statement: 

"The  Sierra  Club  supports  the  federal  pur- 
chase of  lands  (over  160  acres  limitation) 
under  the  1902  Reclamation  Act  with  the 
understanding  that  lands  so  purchased 
would  be  sold  or  leased  under  open  space 
regulations." 

Although  the  Club  has  not  yet  won  au- 
thorization for  the  Government  to  purchase 
the  excess  lands  that  their  owners  are  legally 
bound  to  sell,  we  are  unwilling  to  lose  any 
of  the  present  advantages  of  reclamation  law 
upon  which  our  prog^m  is  founded.  Our 
inunediate  concern  is  the  defeat  in  San  Diego 
Federal  District  Court  on  January  5,  1971 
of  the  Government's  own  position,  viz.,  that 
acreage  limitation  provisions  of  reclamation 
law  do  apply  to  Southern  California  under 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Act. 

We  urge  strongly  that  the  Government 
appeal  this  case  at  once  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and,  should  this  become 
necessary,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Legal  grounds  for  appeal  are  ample.  The 
opinion  of  Judge  Howard  B.  Turrentlne  In 
United  States  v.  Imperial  Irrigation  District 
Ignores,  and  destroyed  the  fundamental  pub- 
lic policy  Justification  in  the  law  for  the 
spending  of  public  funds  to  reclaim  private 
lands.  In  Imperial  Valley  alone  are  233,000 
acres  receiving  water  under  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Act  In  excess  of  the  legal  limit.  We 
have  seen  no  figures  on  how  many  more  acres 
are  similarly  above  the  legal  limit  in  either 
Coachella  Valley  or  In  the  remainder  of 
Southern  California;  the  area  must  be  huge, 
particularly  In  Orange  County.  Chief  Counsel 
Reginald  L.  Knox,  of  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, has  reported  that  Colorado  River  water 
made  available  under  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Act  Is  supplied  through  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  "to  some  extremely  large 
holdings  on  the  coast." 

Our  environmental  concern  is  thla:  If 
Judge  Turrentine's  decision  should  go  un- 
challenged, the  public  will  lose  forever  its 
present,  and  best,  opportunity  to  plan  and  to 
preserve  agricultural  greenbelts  and  recrea- 
tional areas  as  open  spaces  essential  to  a 
decent  environment.  This  planning  function 
and  power  will  be  lost  to  the  public,  left  to 
the  uncertain  whims  of  private  speculation. 
The  record  of  speculation  as  motive  for  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quality  is 
notoriously  low. 

The  Department  of  Justice's  own  explana- 
tion of  how  Imperial  Irrigation  District 
avoided  acreage  limitation  in  the  first  place, 
until  currently  challenged  by  the  Govern- 
ment, has  the  ring  of  truth.  In  the  closing 
month  of  the  Hoover  Administration,  Dis- 
trict Counsel  Richard  J.  Coffey  advised  his 
superior,  Assistant  Reclamation  Commis- 
sioner P.  W.  Dent,  that  the  attorney  for 
Imperial  Irrigation  District  was  "very  anxious 
to  get  a  ruling"  on  acreage  limitation,  but  no 
"fomial  ruling,  of  course,  if  the  Solicitor 
were  to  hold  that  the  limitation  applies"  to 
bis  District.  (71  ID.  496  at  527)  The  Justice 
Department's  court  brief  phrases  it  this  way: 

"Thus,  the  Wilbur  letter  (of  1933  eliminat- 
ing application  of  acreage  limitation  to  Im- 
perial Valley)  must  be  considered  for  what  It 
was:  A  partisan  effort  by  a  lame  duck  admin- 
istration to  effect,  by  administrative  Inter- 
pretation, an  exemption  that  proponents  of 
the  Project  Act  never  dated  risk  seeking  di- 
rectly." 

This  position  of  the  Government  must  not 
l>e  allowed  to  be  overturned  by  a  local,  lower 
Court.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  spokes- 
man for  the  Justice  Department  told  the 
press  that  the  Government  would  appeal  the 
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District  Court  decision  if  neceesary  to  sustain 
Its  position.  (Brawley  News,  January  6,  1971) 

Apparently  Judge  Turrentlne  himself 
shared  the  view  of  both  parties  at  the  time 
the  case  was  pending,  viz.,  that  It  properly  is 
one  to  be  heard  by  the  nation's  highest  tri- 
bunal, not  laid  to  rest  at  the  lowest,  local 
level.  Referring  to  Judge  Turrentlne  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  stated : 

"He  wants  to  'get  it  triad  and  on  Its  way 
to  the  Supreme  Court.* "  (AP  dispatch,  San 
Diego.  Sacramento  Bee,  November  27,  1970) 

The  Sierra  Club  urges  the  Government  to 
resist  all  pressures  to  drop  the  case  and,  in- 
stead, to  stand  fast  on  its  sound  position 
that  acreage  limitation  public  policy  provi- 
sions do  apply  to  Southern  California  under 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Act,  and  to  honor  the 
promise  of  its  spokesmen  that,  if  necessary, 
the  Government  will  appeal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  McCloskxt, 

Executive  Director. 

Open  Letter  to  PREamEwrr  Nixon 

The  Nation,  under  reclamation  law,  gives 
public  waters  to  private  landowners,  to- 
gether with  money  from  the  treasury  to  store 
the  waters  and  convey  the  gift  to  them.  In 
the  interest  of  equity,  and  Justice,  and  op- 
portunity for  the  many,  the  law  states  that 
these  waters  shall  be  distributed  widely  and 
not  monopolized  by  the  few.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  acreage  limitation  law,  that  places 
a  celling  on  the  quantity  of  water  smd 
amount  of  subsidy  that  any  individual  may 
receive. 

In  conferring  these  gifts  of  water  and 
money  the  Nation  has  been  generous.  Con- 
gress has  spent  or  authorized  910  billion  for 
the  program.  The  question  that  remains  too 
largely  unanswered  Is  whether  the  law  re- 
quiring that  benefits  from  these  expendi- 
tures be  widely  distributed  is  £^>ing  to  be 
honored  or  breached.  While  they  welcome  the 
water  and  the  money,  landowners  with  tens 
and  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  thoxisands  of 
acres  resist  the  law  that  denies  monopoly  of 
these  gifts. 

Open  efforts  to  persuade  Congress  to  aban- 
don the  law  have  generally  failed.  Greater 
suoceee  has  come  from  subtler  pressures  upon 
administrators  to  ignore  the  law  or  lay  it 
aside.  Judicial  proceedings  have  had  limited 
success  In  lower  courts,  but  none  in  the  high- 
est. In  1967  the  California  Supreme  Court 
repudiated  the  law  against  water  monopoly 
by  the  few,  but  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  reversed  the  lower  court 
decision  the  very  next  year. 

Today  the  National  Administration  faces 
a  parallel  prospect.  Shall  it  allow  the  legal 
process  to  take  its  due  course  from  lower  to 
higher  court?  Or  shall  it  halt  the  process,  al- 
lowing a  lower  court  rejection  of  acreage  lim- 
itation law  to  stand  without  higher  review? 

A  San  Diego  district  Judge  in  the  lowest 
federal  court  has  ruled  that  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Act  of  1928,  while  conferring  gen- 
erous benefits  in  water  and  money,  omits 
the  customary  mandate  to  distribute  these 
benefits  widely.  The  Issue  is  one  of  magni- 
tude. In  Imperial  Valley  alone  233.000  acres, 
or  more  than  half  the  total  irrigated  area, 
are  owned  in  tracts  that  exceed  the  legal 
limit  under  reclamation  law.  In  all  of  South- 
em  California  served  with  Colorado  River 
waters  probably  a  half  mllUon  acres  are 
owned  In  "excess,"  equal  to  more  than  half 
the  area  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  By 
clear  implication  the  lower  court  decision 
removes  the  legal  limit  from  these  lands. 

Understandably  the  Interest  of  large  land- 
owners Is  to  let  the  decision  stand  without 
appeal.  For  them,  as  noted  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  It  means  "soaring"  land  values. 
A  higher  court,  as  It  did  before,  might  re- 
verse the  lower  court  ruling.  For  a  broader 
public  interest,  however,  the  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  judicial  precedent  is  precisely 
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the  opposite:  appeal  should  be  taken  to  ths 
highest  court  If  necessary  to  uphold  the  law. 

The  principle  guiding  the  tactics  of  inter- 
ests seeking  escape  from  acreage  limitation 
provisions  of  reclamation  law  has  never  been 
stated  more  clearly  than  by  one  of  the  prac- 
titioners. Congressman,  and  later  Senator 
Clair  Engle.  In  1955  he  told  Congress: 

"I  grant  you,  you  start  kicking  the  160- 
acre  limitation  and  It  Is  like  Inspecting  the 
rear  end  of  a  mule:  You  want  to  do  it  from 
a  safe  distance  because  you  might  get  kicked 
through  the  side  of  the  bam.  But  It  can  be 
done  with  circumspection,  and  I  hope  we  can 
exercise  circumspection." 

The  issue  today  is  "circumspection"  vs. 
unimpeded  due  process  of  law  through  the 
courts. 

The  Imperial  Valey  case  began  In  1933  with 
administrative  "circumspection."  An  admin- 
istrator wrote  a  letter  saying  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  apply  the  law.  This  letter,  says  ths 
current  brief  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
"must  be  considered  for  what  it  was:  A 
partisan  effort  by  a  lame  duck  administra- 
tion to  effect,  by  administrative  Interpreta- 
tion, an  exemption  that  proponents  of  the 
Project  Act  never  dared  risk  seeking  di- 
rectly" from  Congress. 

Since  1933  top  Government  lawyers  within 
three  Administrations  have  said  that  under 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Act  acreage  limitation 
law  does  apply.  The  press  reports  that  Gov- 
ernment spokesmen  said  the  San  Diego  case 
would  be  appealed  If  the  Government  lost  in 
the  lower  court,  and  that  the  Judge  himself 
said  of  the  case  that  he  wanted  "to  get  it 
tried  and  on  its  way  to  the  Supreme  Court." 

With  a  lower  court  decision  again  against 
the  law,  will  "circumspection"  be  the  guide 
that  says  drop  the  esse,  do  not  appeal?  Or 
will  the  Government  appeal,  as  the  acreage 
limitation  issue  was  appealed  before  to  a 
favorable  decision,  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court? 

The  right  to  appeal  expires  with  April  9. 
Time  is  short. 

Paul  S.  Tatlor. 

Berkelet,  Calif. 


Affidavit 
State  of  Orecok, 
County  of  Lane,  as: 

Frank  J.  Barry,  being  first  duly  sworn,  de- 
poses and  says : 

That  I  reside  at  2086  University  Street, 
Eugene,  Oregon;  that  I  am  a  Professor  of 
Law  employed  by  the  University  of  Oregon; 
that  I  teach  Property.  Environmental  Law 
and  Natural  Resources  Law; 

That  I  served  as  Sc^cltor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  from  January  30,  1961, 
to  April  7,  1968;  that  the  Solicitor  is  the  chief 
legal  officer  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; that  a  majcw  port  of  the  business  of 
the  Solicitor  during  the  years  that  I  held 
that  office  was  the  study.  Interpretation  and 
application  of  the  excess  land  provisions  of 
the  Reclamation  Laws  of  the  United  States; 

That  I  have  read  the  opinion  of  the  Hon- 
orable Howard  B.  Turrentlne,  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  ; 
District  of  California  in  the  case  entitled, 
"United  States  of  America  v.  Imperial  Irriga- 
tion District,  St  al."  (No.  e7-7-T  of  the  files 
of  said  Court) ;  that  I  have  noted  Judge  Tur- 
rentlne has  held  that  said  excess  land  laws 
do  not  apply  to  the  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict; that  this  opinion  is  the  opposite  to 
the  one  I  reached  in  my  opinion  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964; 

That  my  said  opinion  was  arrived  at  after 
careful  study  by  the  most  experienced  recla- 
mation lawyers  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  that  it  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States:  that 
It  was  shared  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Honorable  Fowler 
Harper,  in  the  Truman  Administration  (71 
Int.  Dec.  496,  at  631-648)  and  by  the  Solici- 
tor General  in  the  Elsenhower  Admlnistra- 
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tlon  (71  Int.  Dec.  406.  at  5fiS);  that  the  ktX' 
oumstanoM  of  the  issxiance  of  the  infonoal 
opinion  of  Secretary  Wilbur  "granting"  the 
exemption,  the  fact  that  we  were  unabW  to 
And  any  evidence  In  the  Department  that 
Secretary  Wilbur's  Solicitor  considered  the 
informal  opinion  and  the  fact  that  nona  of 
those  who  recognized  the  exemption  ever  dre- 
tended  to  rely  on  more  than  that  it  yns 
based  on  Secretary  Wilbur's  Informal  opinion, 
ail  raise  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
informal  opinion:  I 

That  notwithstanding  the  conviction!  of 
the  lawyers  In  my  office,  and  of  myself,  and 
the  lawyers  in  the  Department  of  Justlcej  of 
the  applicability  of  the  excess  land  law^  to 
the  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  we  expressed 
a  willingness  to  the  representatives  of  the 
District  and  of  the  large  landowners  In  ibe 
District  to  submit  the  entire  Issue  fo^  a 
Judicial  determination  before  taUng  sqeps 
to  enforce  what  we  thought  and  think  ta  be 
the  law;  that  this  was  the  subject  of  the 
negotiations  referred  to  by  Judge  Turrenttne 
on  p.  4  of  his  Memorandum  of  Opinion;    ' 

"niat  the  highest  legal  officers  of  three  suc- 
cessive   administrations    have    cast    serl()iis 
doubts  on  the  validity  of  the  Informal  \tll- 
bur  opinion;    that  I  agree  with  Judge  TUr- 
rentlne  that  "the  decision  whether  acrelige 
limitation  applies  under  the  [Boulder  C4n 
yon]    Project    Act    Involves    Important    cim 
slderatlons  of  national  policy";  that,  in  tny 
opinion,  and  with  reepect  to  Judge  Turrm 
tine,  this  case  must  be  appealed  to  the  hi  ;h- 
est  courts  so  that  these  "Important  consld  er- 
atlons   of   national    policy"    can    be    finally 
resolved;  that.  In  such  an  Important  case  as 
this.  It  is  no  more  fitting  that  Judge  Tiir 
rentlne's  opinion   should  be  the  last  wsrd 
than  should  the  opinion  of  the  Sollcltoif  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


LET  MY  PEOPLE  GO! 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   KEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 
Tuesday.  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speake^,  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  cal- 
leagues  "The  Brussels  Declaration"  by 
the  World  Conference  of  Jewish  Copi- 
munities  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
treatment  of  Jews  such  as  has  been  the 
case  all  too  often  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  have  been  denied  the  study  of  thpir 
culture,  of  their  tradition,  and  worst)  of 
all  even  of  their  religion.  They  have  b^en 
denied  exit  visas  to  the  nation  whjch 
they  consider  their  own  home,  Israel. 
And,  finally,  they  have  been  denied  <he 
right  to  exist  as  Jews  through  the  policy 
of  Invoking  lengthy  criminal  sentences 
when  their  only  crime  has  been  tliir 
wish   to  live  in  another  coimtry.      i 

I  commend  this  moving  declaration  {on 
the  himian  and  religious  rights  of  Sovfet 
Jews  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House : 

Let  Mt  F>i:opi.e  Go! 
(Text    of   the    Brussels   Declaration    by    ihe 

World  Conference  of  Jewish  Communl^es 

on  Soviet  Jewry) 

We,  the  delegates  of  this  Conference,  coin- 
ing from  Jewish  communities  throughout 
the  world,  solemnly  declare  otir  solidarity 
with  our  Jewish  brothers  in  the  So«et 
Union.  I 

We  want  them  to  know — and  they  will  t^ke 
encouragement  from  this  knowledge — tfcat 
we  are  at  one  with  them,  totally  identllled 
with  their  heroic  struggle  for  the  safegxi&itl- 
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Ing  of  their  national  identity  and  for  their 
natural  and  Inalienable  right  to  return  to 
their  historic  homeland,  the  land  of  Israel. 

Profoundly  concerned  for  their  fate  and 
future,  we  denounce  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  sup- 
pressing the  historic  Jewish  cult\u-al  and  re- 
ligious heritage.  This  constitutes  a  flagrant 
violation  of  human  rights  which  the  Soviet 
Constitution  pledges  to  uphold  and  which  Is 
enshrined  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  To  cut  them  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  Jewish  people,  as  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties are  attempting  to  do,  is  a  crime  against 
humanity. 

Soviet  spokesmen  claim  that  there  is  no 
need  for  Jewish  culture  and  education,  that 
there  is  no  Jewish  problem  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  there  is  no  anti-Semitism. 
These  assertions  have  been  proven  false  by 
the  Soviet  Jews  themselves.  The  entire  world 
has  heard  their  protest. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  have  petitioned 
the  Soviet  authorities  for  the  right  to  settle 
In  Israel  and  raise  their  children  In  the  Jew- 
ish tradition  and  culture.  Letters,  messages 
and  petitions,  sent  at  the  signatories'  peril 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  individuals,  to  gov- 
ernments to  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  organizations,  all  demand 
recognition  of  these  rights. 

The  reaction  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
this  Jewish  awakening  has  been  to  mount 
a  campaign  of  barrassment.  arrests  and  viru- 
lent anti-Jewish  propftganda  The  Leningrad 
trial,  shocking  to  the  world,  was  but  one 
manifestation  of  such  persecution.  Far  from 
being  crushed  by  such  intimidation,  Soviet 
Jews  today  demand  their  rights  with  ever 
greater  courage  and  determination. 

This  conference  urgently  calls  upon  the 
civilized  world  to  Join  with  us  and  with  the 
Jews  of  the  USSR  In  urging  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities : 

To  recognize  the  right  of  Jews  who  so  de- 
sire to  return  to  their  historic  homeland  in 
Israel,  and  to  ensure  the  unhindered  exer- 
cise of  this  right. 

To  enable  the  Jews  in  the  USSR  to  exer- 
cise fully  their  right  to  live  in  accord  with 
the  Jewish  cultural  and  religious  heritage 
and  freely  to  raise  their  children  in  this 
heritage. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  defamation  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  of  Zionism,  reminiscent  of 
the  evil  anti-Semitism  which  has  caused  so 
much  suffering  to  the  Jewish  people  and  to 
the  world. 

We  assembled  in  this  Conference  commit 
ourselves,  by  unceasing  effort,  to  ensxire  that 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  Is  kept  before 
the  conscience  of  the  world  until  the  Justice 
of  their  cause  prevails. 

We  will  continue  to  mobilize  the  energies 
of  all  Jewish  communities.  We  will  work 
through  the  United  Nations  and  other  In- 
ternational bodies  and  tlj/ough  every  agency 
of  public  opinion. 

We  will  not  rest  until  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  free  to  choose  their  own 
destiny. 

Let  my  people  go! 


April  20,  1971 


REPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRICT 
CONSTITUENTS 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Rural  Development  in  Amebica 

There  are  signs  that  the  call  for  help  from 
rural   America   is  being   heard.   More   people 


are  seeing  more  clearly  that  the  quality  of 
life  In  the  city,  as  well  as  the  country,  can 
only  be  improved  If  rural  America  stops  its 
decline. 

We  know  that  many  of  the  problems  in  our 
urban  centers  stem  from  the  migration  from 
rural  areas,  and  the  solution  of  urban  prob- 
lems will  require  the  acceleration  of  rural 
development.  It  is  not  in  the  oest  interest 
of  the  Nation  to  continue  'ndeflnitely  the 
depopulation  of  rural  and  small  town  Amer- 
ica and  the  building  of  ever-larger  metro- 
politan complexes. 

There  is  hope  in  the  findings  of  recent  na- 
tional polls  which  show  that  as  .America  be- 
comes more  xirbanlzed,  the  longing  for  rural 
life  gets  stronger.  More  than  half  the  Nation 
would  rather  live  In  the  country,  and  a  Nation 
longing  for  rural  life  is  not  likely  to  let  it 
deteriorate. 

The  climate  for  rural  development  is  en- 
hanced by  the  growing  concern  over  man's 
fouling  of  his  environment.  Hopefully,  those 
who  do  not  see  the  interrelationship  between 
urban  and  rural  problems  In  other  circum- 
stances will  see  it  in  the  environmental  crisis. 
Air  and  water  pollution  do  not  begin  or  end 
at  the  city  limits. 

There  is  hope  for  rural  America  in  the"ei- 
panding  development  of  improved  roads,  bet- 
ter communications,  new  water  systems  and 
reservoirs  and  recreation  areas,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  vitality  in  some  rural  areas. 

There  is  hope  In  the  renewed  Interest  in 
rural  development  In  the  Congress,  demon- 
strated recently  by  "Rural  America  Day"  In 
the  House.  In  a  series  of  speeches,  several 
Meml^ers  condemned  the  continued  neglect 
of  rural  America.  The  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  now  has  an  active  subcommittee 
to  deal  exclusively  with  mral  development 
and  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  will 
turn  to  the  same  subject  soon. 

The  Important  Joint  Economic  Report  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  this  year,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  memory,  recommends  increases  In  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  programs  dealing  with 
rural  development,  and  focuses  strongly  on 
the  need  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
rural  areas. 

The  climate  for  rural  development,  then, 
has  some  favorable  winds,  and  we  in  the 
Congress  must  work  for  a  proper  legislative 
framework  to  assure  that  the  winds  blow 
gently  and  steadily  and  ever  more  forcibly. 
Our  present  programs  must  be  greatly  Im- 
proved in  their  potency. 

KMPLOTMXNT 

Two  basic  elements  of  rural  development 
are  Jobs  and  Improved  community  facilities 
and  services  (the  infrastructure).  The  prob- 
lem here  is  a  community  needs  the  infra- 
structure to  create  the  Jobs  and  the  economic 
activity  to  improve  the  infrastructure. 

To  develop  better  Job  opportunities  in 
rural  areas  several  steps  should  be  taken. 
Systematic  reporting  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment  will  help  guide  people  to 
Jobs.  Elnlarged  and  expanded  training  and 
manpower  programs  will  help,  too,  with  em- 
phasis on  such  fields  as  conservation,  pollu- 
tion control,  recreation,  health  and  educa- 
tion. Also,  the  Federal  government  might 
serve  as  a  residual  employer  in  those  cases 
where  employment  Is  not  available  else- 
where. 

COMMUNU'y     INTRASTRtTCrrnU! 

The  revltalizatlon  of  mral  communities 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  improved  employ- 
ment. Greater  public  Investment  Is  needed 
In  improved  health  care,  expanded  educa- 
tion programs  and  vocational  education 
training,  and  in  Improved  utilities.  Wherever 
possible,  Federal  government  contracts  and 
installations  should  favor  rural  areae.  Pri- 
vate Investment  also  must  be  encouraged 
through  industrial  parks  and  the  whole  range 
of  economic  inducements,  including  tax  in- 
centives, grants,  loans,  guarantees  and  sub- 
sidies. 
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OBOAMIZATION 

If  rural  development  is  going  to  succeed 
we  must  bring  greater  sanity  into  its  orga- 
nizational structure.  Present  Federal  pro- 
grams are  uncoordinated,  lack  leadership  and 
professional  and  technical  assistance,  and 
often  duplicate  and  overlap  other  programs. 

We  need  multi-county  and  mulu-commu- 
nlty  organizations  which  can  muster  the  re- 
sources and  professional  skills  needed  to 
compete  with  larger  metropolitan  areas  to 
plan,  promote,  and  Implement  vital  develop- 
ment programs. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OP  1970 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970  represents  a 
long-range  commitment  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  to  restore  the  United 
States  as  a  flrst-rate  maritime  power. 
TWs  program  envisioned  the  construc- 
tion of  approximately  300  ships  over  a 
10-year  period,  substantial  improve- 
ments in  the  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy program,  and  a  number  of  other 
provisions  to  revitalize  the  U.S. -flag 
merchant  marine.  The  legislation  before 
us  today  would  assist  in  Implementing 
the  provisions  of  the  measure  we  enacted 
last  Congress. 

We  have  neglected  our  merchant  ma- 
rine. This  neglect  has  been  evident  in 
various  ways :  Insufficient  levels  of  f imd- 
ing  to  cover  the  Government's  share  in 
the  construction  of  merchant  ships  to 
serve  essential  trade  routes;  inadequate 
proportion  of  cargoes  to  be  transported 
by  American-flag  vessels;  ineffectual 
planning  to  anticipate  the  Nation's  need 
for  shipping  resources  and  lost  oppor- 
tunities to  utilize  U.S.  shipyards  in  the 
construction  of  needed  ships.  The  neglect 
has  not  always  been  deliberate,  but  we 
have  allowed  our  merchant  fleet  to  slip 
to  a  low  priority  item. 

Our  neglect  has  been  disastrous. 
Though  some  new  ships  have  been  built 
and  delivered,  nearly  three-quarters  of 
the  active  U.S.  shipping  fleet  today  is 
composed  of  vessels  20  years  of  age  or 
older.  American-flag  shipping  carried  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  U.S.  total  for- 
eign commerce  in  1936,  but  less  than  6 
percent  at  present. 

Hopefully,  the  mandate  enacted  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  will  unravel  the 
negligence  of  the  past  30  years  and  cor- 
rect the  persistent  infirmities  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  However, 
the  task  of  revitalizing  our  merchant 
fleet  will  require  a  full  commitment  by 
the  Congress.  We  must  continue  our  ef- 
fort. We  must  enact  this  legislation  be- 
fore us  today. 

I  consider  the  proposed  maritime  sub- 
sidies as  an  investment.  The  subsidies  for 
ship  construction  mean  jobs,  and  jobs 
mean  people  earning  a  living  wage,  peo- 
ple paying  taxes,  and  people  buying  the 
products  of  our  economy.  Applied  right,  a 
subsidy  brings  far  more  benefit  to  the 
Ciovemment  than  it  costs.  Obviously,  our 
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investment  in  the  merchant  marine 
should  realize  a  healthy  retiu-n. 

Our  competitors  have  learned  the  Im- 
portance of  a  strong  merchant  fleet.  The 
following  flgures  will  give  an  Idea  of  the 
Russians'  success.  In  1961,  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  895  ships  In  her  merchant  fleet, 
while  the  United  States  had  973  ships.  In 
gross  tonnage,  the  United  States  had  a 
commanding  lead  of  9.6  million  tons  to 
3.8  million  tons.  A  decade  later,  the  Rus- 
sians have  nearly  doubled  the  number  of 
ships  in  their  fleet  and  nearly  tripled 
their  tonnage,  while  our  fleet  decreased 
and  gross  tonnage  remained  the  same. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  merchant 
marine.  The  world  Is  changing,  and  to 
keep  pace  with  it  we  must  be  willing  to 
change,  to  meet  competition  and  foreign 
challenges  and  insure  that  the  U.S.  flag 
will  fly  from  our  ships  delivering  goods  to 
ports  aroimd  the  world. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the  mer- 
chant marine  revltalizatlon  program  can 
serve  as  a  model  toward  getting  our  econ- 
omy back  on  the  right  foot.  The  adminis- 
tration must  develop  a  program  for  the 
trfinsltion  to  a  peacetime  economy.  To 
press  ahead  solely  in  bringing  an  end  to 
this  war  without  pushing  forward  in  de- 
veloping our  peacetime  economy  would 
be  wrong.  We  cannot  tolerate  widespread 
unemployment  or  recession.  With  cour- 
age and  vision  we  can  and  must  move 
ahead  to  help  our  economy  and  our  way 
of  life. 

We  must  provide  jobs.  There  Is  a  re- 
cession in  the  maritime  industry,  smd 
there  is  need  to  revitalize  it.  This  is  the 
lesson  we  must  learn  well  and  apply  else- 
where in  housing,  education  and  pollu- 
tion control.  The  Government  must  be 
willing  to  invest  In  America  by  commit- 
ting its  funds — fimds  which  will  main- 
tain full  employment  and  provide  for  the 
needs  of  all  Its  citizens. 


SUMMER  CAMP 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  praise 
the  efforts  of  the  East  Los  Angeles  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
over  1,400  children  from  lower  income 
families  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  who 
spent  a  week  at  camp  in  the  mountains 
last  summer.  By  raising  $35,000  from 
various  civic  minded  organizations  in 
the  community,  the  East  Los  Angeles 
Jaycees  were  able  to  arrange  use  of  a 
U.S.  Forest  Service  campground  in  An- 
geles National  Forest  in  which. to  estab- 
lish an  11-week  summer  camp  for  these 
youngsters.  In  arranging  this  worthwhile 
program  special  thanks  must  go  to  Mr. 
Bill  Dresser,  the  supervisor  of  the  An- 
geles National  Forest,  Mrs.  Slrel  Foster, 
the  director  of  the  East  Los  Angeles  Wel- 
fare Planning  Coimcll  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  who  furnished  stoves 
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and  refrigerators  to  the  summer  camp. 
As  further  explanation  of  the  fine  work 
of  the  Jaycees  last  summer  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  following  article  on  the  sum- 
mer camp  which  appeared  in  the  March 
1971  edition  of  Future  magazine: 

East  Los  Ancklss  Chapter   Leads  in  "New 
Concept"  Summer  Camp 

Early  this  year  Congressman  Edward  Roy- 
bal  offered  a  challenge  to  the  East  Loe  An- 
geles Jaycees — develop  a  new  concept,  work- 
ing with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  offer  an 
outing  for  the  youth  of  Los  Angeles. 

A  committee  from  the  Jaycees  chaired  by 
Edward  Avlla  met  with  Bill  Dresser  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  and  Supervisor  of  the  f 
Angeles  National  Forest  and  Mrs.  Slrel  Fos- 
ter, Director  of  the  Los  Angeles  EUtst  Central 
Welfare  Planning  Council.  From  this  meet- 
ing the  idea  was  developed.  T^e  new  concept 
should : 

(1)  Be  totally  community  developed, 
working  with  the  various  City,  County,  State 
and  Federal  agencies. 

(2)  Be  a  joint  venture  with  the  Jaycees 
and  other  East  Los  Angeles  organizations. 

(3)  Be  a  total  outdoor  experience  for  the 
youth  of  East  Los  Angeles. 

The  only  criteria  to  be  considered  in  select- 
ing the  youths  would  be  they  should  come 
from  East  Los  Angeles  and  otherwise  be  un- 
able to  attend  Summer  Camp  because  of 
financial  reasons. 

Moneys  were  raised  to  the  tune  of  $35,000 
for  the  venture  throtigh  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  Way,  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
Foundation,  the  Southern  California  Gas 
Company,  and  fund  raising  events  on  the 
part  of  community  groups.  In  addition,  serv- 
ices such  as  the  loaning  of  tents,  sleeping 
bags,  camping  equipment,  food,  and  trans- 
portation were  provided  by  various  compa- 
nies. These  services  were  valued  In  excess  of 
$50,000. 

The  program  lasted  for  eleven  weeks  with 
each  group  of  children  going  camping  for 
four  days  out  of  each  week.  Over  1,400  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  11  and  14  were 
taken  off  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles  and 
enjoyed  exposure  to  camping. 


UNARMED  AND  DEFENSELESS 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nxiNoxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  RAUBBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  on  the  Calley  trial  both 
pro  and  cou.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  April  10.  1971,  which 
contains  some  pertinent  thoughts  on  the 
reaction  of  the  American  people  to  the 
trial  of  Lieutenant  Calley. 

The  article  follows: 

Unarmed   and  Defenseless 

The  Arm.'  prosecutor  of  Lt.  William  L. 
Calley  Jr.,  Capt.  Aubrey  M.  Daniel  in,  has 
sharply  questioned  President  Nixon's  inter- 
vention in  the  case,  stating  that  the  Presi- 
dent, "In  the  midst  of  public  clamor  .  .  .  has 
damaged  the  military  judicial  system  and 
lessened  any  respect  it  may  have  gained  as  a 
result  of  these  proceedings." 

Mr.  Nlzon  has  ordered  Calley  released  from 
the  stockade  where  he  was  held  after  convic- 
tion by  a  jury  of  six  combat  veterans  of  Viet 
Nam  on  a  charge  of  premeditated  murder  of 
22  South  Vietnamese  civilians  in  the  hamlet 
of  My  Lai.  Calley  was  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment, but  the  President  has  also  said 
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that  he  will  review  the  final  military  Ji^lg- 
ment  In  the  case. 

Public  reaction  to  the  verdict  has  ru4  at 
least  80  per  cent  In  favor  of  Galley,  some  pblla 
showing  his  sympathizers  as  10  to  1.  tHe 
whole  affair  has  become  so  beclouded  thajt  It 
escapes  attention  that  the  Jury  listened  to 
evidence  for  four  months  and  concluded  that 
Galley's  action  In  herding  villagers  Intb  a 
ditch  and  shooting  them — men,  women,  chil- 
dren, and  babies — was  In  clear  vlolatloq  of 
Army  regulations  and  the  Oeneva  Gonx 
tlon. 

My  Lai  was  considered  an  enemy 
Cong  village.  It  was  a  "combat  hamlef* 
a  "combat  village."  As  Joseph  Alsop,  'the 
Washington  coliunnlst,  observes.  tUl  Per- 
sons m  a  "combat  village."  from  the  ag)  of 
4  on  up.  are  trained  to  kill.  If  they  do  inot 
follow  their  training,  they  are  killed  them- 
selves after  a  V.  G.  kangaroo  trial. 

William  Orelder  of  the  Washington  ^oet 
mentions  that  f>erhaps  Galley  was  sublect 
to  such  pressures  as  fear  of  combat,  the 
threat  of  booby  traps,  and  the  Viet  Goig'a 
guerralla  tricks  with  women  and  chlldj'en. 
But  does  that  exc\ise  blm?  No,  say  Orejder 
and  Alsop. 

"When  an  attack  succeeds,"  Alsop  lays 
"and  the  enemy  throws  down  his  arms  ^d 
throws  up  his  hands.  Army  regulations  aiito- 
matlcally  begin  to  operate.  No  order  oan- 
cemlng  the  attacks  can  supersede  those 
regulations.  They  nmke  It  a  crime  to  till 
prisoners  who  have  already  yielded.  Tliat 
Is  what  the  evidence  says  Galley  did." 

But  all  this  has  become  confused  by  the 
outpoiu-lng  of  arguments  on  the  subjsct. 
Some  say  Galley  was  a  "scapegoat"  and  tbat 
his  superiors,  even  up  to  the  general  of 
the  division  and  perhaps  even  to  the  com- 
manding general  In  Viet  Nam,  shoxild  be 
brought  to  trial.  Some  senators,  such;  as 
Mr.  Pulbrlght,  have  argued  that  Preslde^its 
Johnson  and  Nixon  and  Generals  Westmore- 
land and  Abrams  may  be  "war  criminals" 
under  the  definition  of  the  Nuremberg  cdde. 
Others,  like  Sen.  Hatfield,  say  that  Ga^ey 
Is  no  more  guilty  than  the  whole  of  the 
American  people.  I 

The  verdict  has  been  used  by  Sei^te 
"doves"  and  by  antiwar  groups  as  a  auD 
to  beat  American  policy,  but  we  find  |the 
argument  far-fetched  that  a  policy  In  yiet 
Nam  which  developed  under  four  Presidants 
attaches  a  particular  stigma  to  the  prespnt 
occupant  of  the  White  House,  who  had  pot 
been  elected  when  My  Lai  occurred  In  Mat'ch 
1968.  It  Is  a  dishonest  contention,  for  the 
people  who  suggest  it  would  probably  have 
turned  the  argument  inside  out  and  trle<^  to 
apply  it  even  if  the  Galley  verdict  had  gt>ne 
the  otiier  way  and  he  bad  been  acquitted. 

C«^t.  Daniel  says  that  President  NU<>n"B 
Intervention  has  enhanced  the  Image  of  'Lt. 
Calley  as  a  "national  hero."  One  thing  Ca^ey 
la  not  Is  a  hero.  Capt.  Daniel  is  correct  w%en 
he  says,  "How  shocking  it  Is  if  so  many  peo- 
ple across  this  nation  have  failed  to  see  the 
moral  Issue  which  was  Involved  In  the  trial 
of  U.  GaUey — that  It  is  unlawful  for  an 
American  seedier  to  summarily  execute  tin- 
armed  and  unresisting  men,  women,  omil- 
dren  and  babies."  T 

As  Mr.  Orelder  points  out,  the  Army  ind 
the  Marine  Corps  have  already  convlcked 
scores  of  other  soldiers  and  marines  for  ail- 
ing Vietnamese  captives  in  combat  sltiia- 
tions.  Records  show  that  116  men  bad  b^n 
cliarged  with  murder  in  the  war  zone.  EUglJty- 
one  were  Army,  28  Marine  Corps,  five  Nijvy, 
and  one  Air  Force.  Fifty-nine  were  found 
giillty,  21  were  convicted  of  leaser  char*ee, 
and  35  were  acquitted.  Yet  only  the  Cajey 
case  has  caused  a  public  commoitlon, 

Oapt.  Daniel  says  at  another  point  In  tls 
letter  to  Mr.  Nixon  that  the  victims  wtere 
"Innocent"  persona.  The  innocence  of  a  Met 
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Cong  "combat  village"  is  doubtful.  But  un- 
armed and  defenseless  they  certainly  were, 
and  once  they  were  taken  captive  decency 
as  well  as  Army  regulations  should  have  giv- 
en them  the  cloak  of  protection.  President 
Nixon  was  correct  In  an  earlier  appraisal 
of  the  My  Lai  incident. 

He  said  on  one  occasion.  "What  appears 
was  certainly  a  mcLssacre.  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances was  it  Justified." 

He  said  again: 

"An  Incident  such  as  that  alleged  In  this 
case  is  in  direct  violation  not  only  of  UJ3. 
military  policy  but  is  also  abhorrent  to  the 
conscience  of  all  the  American  people. 

"This  Incident  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
flect on  the  some  million  and  a  quarter  young 
Americans  who  have  now  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  having  served  in  Viet 
Nam   with   great  courage  and  distinction." 

Nor  should  it  reflect  on  all  of  the  count- 
less American  fighting  men  who  did  not 
shoot  babies,  who  did  not  herd  their  victims 
Into  an  irrigation  dltcb  and  dlapatch  them  In 
cold  blood. 


April  20,  1971 


EXTRAORDINARILY  VALUABLE  NEW 
RIGHTS— ARTICLE  BY  SYLVIA 
PORTER  ON  NEW  FAIR  CREDIT 
REPORTINO  ACT 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or   MTBSOUSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  enactment  last  October  of  the  new- 
Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act — Title  VI  of 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act — 
which  I  have  always  referred  to  as  the 
"Good  Name"  Protection  Act,  numerous 
technical  articles  have  appeared  in  trade 
journals  and  elsewhere  on  the  provisions 
of  this  consimier  legislation  which  be- 
comes effective  this  coming  Sunday, 
April  25. 

As  ususd,  however,  columnist  Sylvia 
Porter  has  been  able  to  take  the  techni- 
cal provisions  of  a  complex  law  and  re- 
duce them  to  a  series  of  practical  steps 
for  individuals  to  follow  in  exercising 
their  rights  under  this  statute.  Her  ar- 
ticle in  the  "Your  Money's  Worth"  col- 
umn in  last  night's  Washington  Evening 
Star,  entitled  "Here  Are  New  Credit 
Rights"  is  another  example  of  Miss  Por- 
ter's rare  ability  to  provide  guidance  to 
consumers  in  a  concise  and  readable 
form.  I  am  delighted  to  place  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers, many  of  whom  will  undoubtedly 
be  receiving  inquiries  from  constituents 
about  this  law. 

One  statement  in  the  article  requires 
some  amplification,  and  that  Is  the  refer- 
ence to  being  able  to  find  out  the  iden- 
tity of  sources  of  information  in  your 
credit  file.  This  is  true  in  routine  credit 
reports,  but  the  law  differentiates  be- 
tween routine,  factual  consumer  reports 
and  investigative  consumer  reports, 
which  contain  personsd  and  character 
data  and  subjective  opinions  obtained  by 
interviews  with  neighbors,  business  as- 
sociates, a  former  spouse,  and  so  on. 
Usually,  the  identity  of  the  sources  of 
investigative  information  can  be  with- 
held, although  the  law  provides  for  dis- 
covery proceedings  where  the  Identity  of 
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ful court  action  permitted  under  the  law. 
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In  my  opinion,  about  90  percent  of  the 
problems  consumers  have  with  their 
credit  files  fall  into  the  category  of  errors 
in  billing  or  in  listing  debts  against  the 
wrong  names  in  the  flies,  and  these 
cases  can  quickly  be  cleared  up  imder  the 
rights  granted  under  the  new  law.  The 
other  10  percent  involve  more  basic  dis- 
putes or  serious  misstatements  which  the 
law  will  also  help  consumers  to  straight- 
en out,  but  not  quite  as  easily  or  quickly. 

People  are  understandably  concerned 
about  the  mass  of  data  on  their  personal 
lives  and  habits  which  Is  sold  by  firms  in 
the  credit  reporting  industry.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  law  is  not  to  prevent  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  legitimate 
information  businessmen  need  to  know 
about  prosjjective  customers  applying  for 
credit  or  insurance,  or  about  prospective 
employees,  but  we  do  want  that  informa- 
tion to  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  and  its 
confidentiality  strictly  controlled. 

As  the  sponsor  of  a  much  stronger  bill 
than  the  one  which  finally  became  law,  I 
am  happy  that  the  final  version  was 
nevertheless  substantially  improved  in 
conference  over  the  bill  which  had  pre- 
viously passed  the  Senate.  For  this,  I  am 
deeply  indebted — as  are  all  consumers — 
to  Congressman  Patman,  Barrett,  and 
Reuss  for  supporting  my  strengthening 
amendments  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee. We  lost  on  some  but  we  won  on 
enough  others  to  convince  us  this  can 
be  an  effective  consumer  statute. 

ARTICU:    BY    SYLVIA    PORTXR 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  the 
excellent  article  in  last  night's  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act,  as  follows: 

HsBx  Ark  New  CsEnrr  Rights 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

One  week  from  today  a  great  new  array 
of  defenses  against  credit  status  abuses  by 
credit  rating  bureaus,  credit  reporting  agen- 
cies, credit  granters  goes  into  effect.  As  of 
next  Mbnday  you  will,  Bimnng  other  things,  be 
able  to: 

1.  Obtain  upon  request  and  proper  identi- 
fication, from  any  consumer  reporting  agency 
which  issues  a  report  on  you  disclosure  of  all 
the  information  in  your  credit  file — includ- 
ing the  sources  of  that  Information. 

2.  Get  tbe  names  of  all  who  have  received 
from  any  consumer  reporting  agency  em- 
ployment reports  on  you  within  the  past 
two  years  and  the  names  of  all  others  who 
have  received  credit  reports  about  you  with- 
in the  past  six  months. 

3.  Arrange  for  a  reinvestigation  of  any  item 
about  you  which  you  question. 

4.  Have  that  Item  deleted  from  the  record 
if  the  reinvestigation  finds  it  to  be  inaccxirate 
or  If  the  item  can  no  longer  be  verified. 

6.  Pile  a  statement  of  about  100  words  re- 
porting your  side  of  the  story  If  the  rein- 
vestigation does  not  settle  the  matter — so 
that  your  side  will  be  included  in  any  future 
reports  containing  the  item. 

6.  See  to  It.  If  an  Item  Is  deleted  or  a 
statement  added  to  your  file,  that  the  credit 
bureau  Informs  those  who  have  received  em- 
ployment reports  about  you  within  the  past 
two  years  or  regular  credit  reports  about  you 
In  tbe  past  six  months. 
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7.  Get  your  record  and  a  review  without 
charge  If  In  the  pa«t  30  days  you  have  been 
denied  credit  because  of  a  credit  report  from 
ft  credit  bureau  or  received  a  notice  from  a 
collection  department  affiliated  wltb  tbe 
credit  bureau.  And  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, have  previous  recipients  of  Informa- 
tion about  you  notified  without  charge  If  an 
item  Is  deleted  or  a  statement  from  you  Is 
added  .  .  . 

These  are  extraordinarily  valuable  new 
rights.  They  come  under  the  Pair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act.  signed  Into  law  last  October  and 
effective  April  26. 

IX)  not  ctisually  shrug  off  tbe  potential 
significance  of  this  law.  DoeBlers  on  prac- 
tically every  adult  are  in  tbe  files  of  the 
2,600  credit  bureaus  across  tbe  land  and  of 
huge  numbers  of  local  merchants'  associa- 
tions. Included  Ln  these  dossiers  are  facts  on 
Jobs,  incomes,  marital  status,  associations, 
personal  histories  and  habits — and  gossip 
too. 

The  bureaus  freely  exchange  this  Informa- 
tion. They  sell  It  to  retailers,  banks,  other 
lenders,  credit  card  companies,  corpora- 
tions— and  a  credit  report  almost  surely 
will  be  Issued  on  you  when  you  apply  for  a 
Job  or  insurance  or  credit. 

The  consumer  credit  reporting  Industry 
processes  from  126  to  160  mlUlon  credit  re- 
ports each  year.  Just  one  computerized  credit 
reporting  company — TRW  Credit  Data,  the 
largest,  founded  in  Detroit  In  1930 — eays  It 
maintains  30  million  files,  enters  four  mil- 
lion "pieces  of  information"  on  Individuals 
each  month,  services  14,000  subscribers  and 
maintains  on  some  individuals  as  many  as 
35  to  40  open  acco\ints  on  which  credit  per- 
formance is  reported. 

The  possibilities  for  abuse  are  unending. 
Yet,  prior  to  this  law,  we  had  hardly  any 
way  to  protect  our  financial  standing  and 
perhaps  even  our  personal  reputation. 

Now,  though,  you  will  have  the  right  un- 
der the  law  to  obtain  information — except 
medical — in  your  file  and  Its  sources.  The  law 
also  forbids  bureaus  to  send  out  sidverse  In- 
formation which  Is  more  than  seven  yean 
old.  although  bankruptcies  may  be  reported 
for  14  years,  and  there  are  no  time  limits  on 
Information  on  you  If  you  apply  for  a  loan 
or  Insurance  policy  of  $60,000  or  more  or 
apply  for  a  Job  wltb  a  salary  of  $20,000  or 
more. 

There  are  weaknesses  in  the  law — ^particu- 
larly Involving  enforcement — but  It  Is  an  in- 
disputable advance. 

Learn  your  new  rights.  Use  them  to  the 
fullest  for  your  protection. 


AIMS  OF  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION 
OP  1821:  ANTICOLONIAL  AND 
ANTIOPPRESSION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25, 
1971,  was  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Greek  Revolution  of  1821,  the  uprising 
which  brought  about  the  liberation  of 
Greece  from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
Greek  community  in  the  United  States 
marked  the  event  with  a  series  of  festivi- 
ties. One  of  the  most  important  was  the 
gathering  of  Greek  Americans  of  the 
Boston  area  at  Hellenic  College,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  on  Sunday,  March  28. 

The  keynote  address  at  this  event  was 
delivered  by  Prof.  John  Petropulos,  head 
of  the  history  department  of  Amherst 
College.  Dr.  Petropulos  is  a  recognized 
authority    on   the   history   of   modem 
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Greece  and  the  Near  East,  and  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Greek-American  commu- 
nity and  Its  relii^UB  and  cultural  in- 
stitutions. 

Professor  Petropulos'  address  repre- 
sents the  quintessence  of  the  Greek- 
American  spirit.  It  combines  the  high- 
est Hellenic  ideals  with  the  tough  and 
uncompromising  civic  spirit  of  America. 

The  consul  in  Boston  of  the  present 
Greek  Government,  Nicholas  Ladopou- 
los,  walked  out  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
livery of  this  address.  This  is  another 
reminder  that  the  policies  and  ideologies 
of  the  regime  which  he  serves  are  far 
removed  from  those  principles  which  the 
Greek-American  community  of  Boston 
gathered  to  commemorate. 

We  all  will  profit  by  reading  Profes- 
sor Petropulos'  speech.  It  commemorates 
the  Greek  equivalent  of  our  Declaration 
and  War  of  Independence.  And  it  elo- 
quently reminds  us  that  the  aims  of  1821 
are  being  ignored  in  Greece  today : 

AODSXSS  BY  PROrXSSOB  PXTROFITLOS 

We  are  assembled  here  today  to  commemo- 
rate the  160th  anniversary  of  Oreek  Inde- 
I)endence.  I  thank  you  for  tbe  honor  of  In- 
viting me  to  address  you  at  this  commemora- 
tion. I  only  wish  that  I  bad  time  to  mention 
by  name  the  full  roster  of  persons  meriting 
our  consideration  whcxn  we  are  assembled  to 
commemorate,  tbe  heroes  of  1821.  They  were 
a  varied  group,  some  culturally  sophisticated 
types  able  to  hold  their  own  In  any  European 
chancery  or  salon,  some  pro^>epou6  mer- 
chants and  shipowners  engaged  In  Interna- 
tional trade,  some  local  landowners  vested 
with  civilian  leadership  of  autonomous 
Greek  communities,  some  military  chieftains 
skilled  In  the  use  of  arms,  some  blsbope, 
monks,  and  simple  priests.  Women  also 
played  their  role,  a  few,  like  Bouboullna, 
with  some  notoriety,  most  anonymously. 
Many  were  not  Greeks  in  the  narrow  ethnic 
or  Ilng\ilstlc  sense,  for  Instance  Kolettes  tbe 
Vlach  or  tbe  Albanian  Kountouriotee',  but 
they  were  Greeks  In  the  deeper  sense  of  the 
term,  men  caiigbt  by  the  mtiglc  spell  of 
Greek  culture,  Greeks  by  adoption.  Finally, 
there  were  the  common  Greek  peasant,  shep- 
herd, and  sailor,  who  bore  tbe  brunt  of  the 
Revolution.  All  these  types,  who  contributed 
their  respective  skUls  to  the  common  under- 
taking, are  worth  studying  and  knowing. 
They  are  personalities  wltb  a  xinlversal  ap- 
peal, both  In  their  strengths  and  their  weak- 
nesses. Even  after  160  years,  tbey  await  their 
modern  Homer,  Herodotoe,  or  Thucydldes  to 
Immortalize  them  as  their  ancient  proto- 
types have  been  InomortallEed.  We  have  been 
remiss  in  not  making  them  better  known  to 
ourselves,  to  our  children,  and  to  tbe  world 
at  large. 

If  we  cannot  here  commemorate  them  each 
by  name,  we  can  perhaps  honor  them  In  a 
more  basic  way  by  trying  to  delve  Into  the 
deeper  meaning  of  tbe  Greek  Revolution 
which  tbey  initiated  and  sustained.  I  will  tjrr 
to  pinpoint  the  legacy  which  tbey  hav« 
thrviBt  uix>n  our  shoulders  and  determine  thi* 
relevance  of  that  legacy  to  tbe  world  that  we 
face  today.  In  the  process,  I  will  focus  on  one 
of  the  many  heroes,  John  Makryglannes.  He 
is  my  favorite  becavise  he  embodies,  I  think, 
the  best  In  all  those  whom  we  commemorate 
today.  Of  humble  origins,  almost  totally  Il- 
literate imtil  he  reached  adulthood,  be 
fought  nobly  In  the  revolutionary  cause,  sur- 
vived the  revolution,  taught  himself  to  write 
as  an  adult,  and  left  us  In  his  memoirs  a  mas- 
t/etrplece  of  Oreek  prose.  His  work  should  be 
required  reading  for  every  Oreek  student. 
In  my  remarks  today,  he  will  serve  as  my 
guide. 

What  was  the  Greek  Rev<^utlon  all  about? 
Quite  obviously,  it  was  a  bid  for  independ- 
ence from  Turkish  rule.  Many  charges  were 
laid  against  the  Turk,  based  upon  legitimate 
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grievances  against  bis  rule.  Tbe  Turk  was 
depicted  as  a  backward  barbarian  and  bis 
rule  as  one  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Such 
charges  and  sentiments  constitute  tbe  basts 
for  tbe  antl-Turklsh  rhetoric  which  all  too 
often  dominates  Oreek  26th  of  March 
speeches.  The  fact  that  the  Turks  were  back- 
ward by  European  standards  and  oppressive 
by  absolute  standards  of  Justice  was  inciden- 
tal, however,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Greeks  later  opposed  British  rule  in  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  Cyprus,  even  though  the 
British  were  much  more  advanced  and  far 
less  oppressive. 

The  Greeks  really  took  up  arms  against  two 
basic  things  going  much  beyond  tbe  Turks. 
The  ultimate  objects  of  attack  were,  first  the 
relatlonahip  of  colonialism  and  ImperlaUsm, 
the  relationship  of  Inequality  between  for- 
eign overlord  and  indigenous  subject,  second, 
against  injustice  and  oppression  from  what- 
ever quarter.  For  many,  the  realization  came 
only  slowly  that  an  oppressor  can  emerge 
from  within  as  well  as  from  without  the  na- 
tion. Independence  and  Just  government 
therefore  constltued  the  dual  vision  that 
prompted  the  Greeks  to  take  up  arms.  Ptor 
them,  the  Turks  personified  both  foreign  and 
unjust  rule,  but  the  real  enemy  was  any  for- 
eigner trying  to  dominate  them  and  any  c^- 
pressor.  whether  foreign  or  Greek.  That  is 
why  tbe  Oreek  Revolution,  In  this  deeper 
sense.  Is  sin  on-going  process,  a  continuing 
struggle  which  must  renew  itself  so  long  as 
foreigners  seek  to  dominate  Greek  affairs,  so 
long  as  the  fact  of  oppression  and  injustice 
continues.  At  this  level,  the  Greek  Revolu- 
tion bespeaks  tbe  aspirations  of  all  peoples 
and  has  universal  validity. 

Only  recently  I  was  told  by  an  educated 
Greek  that  tbe  time  was  ripe  for  tbe  Oreek 
Revolution  when  It  occurred.  This  Is  a  com- 
mon view,  benefitting  from  the  advantage  of 
hindsight,  but  It  Is  a  distortion  which  tenda 
to  minimize  the  horrendous  venture  wblcb 
the  Greeks  were  undertaking.  Only  six  years 
before  1821,  Europe  bad  emerged  from  a  long 
war  and  bad  no  taste  for  any  venture  wblcb 
might  ix'eclpltate  another.  A  conservative 
political  climate,  symbolized  by  the  so-called 
Holy  Alliance,  militated  against  any  upset  of 
the  status  quo.  At  tbe  outset,  none  of  tbe 
European  p)owers  were  willing  to  support  the 
Greek  bid  for  Independence.  Indeed,  the  rev- 
olutionary leaders  had  good  reaoon  to  be- 
lieve that.  If  the  Greeks  did  rise,  the  Euro- 
pean Concert  would  Intervene  to  suppress 
the  uprising,  as  it  so  recently  had  In  Spain 
and  Italy.  As  for  tbe  Ottoman  empire.  It  was, 
to  be  sure,  only  a  shadow  of  its  former  self, 
but  It  was  still  a  mighty  state  with  the  will 
and  resoiuces  to  mount  a  persistent  cam- 
paign against  Greek  Insurgency.  Moreover, 
the  vast  majority  of  Greeks  were  peasants 
who.  by  the  deliberate  ptdlcy  of  tbe  Ottoman 
Turkish  government,  were  totally  without 
military  experience.  As  virtually  all  the 
Greek  memoirs  tell  us,  though  the  average 
Greek  might  talk  big,  when  tbe  chips  were 
down  he  was  paralyzed  by  the  image  of  Turk- 
ish Invincibility.  The  professionally  trained 
Turkish  soldier  rightly  frightened  blm.  By 
experience,  he  was  conditioned  either  to  steer 
clear  of  tbe  Turks  or,  in  bis  dealings  wltb 
them,  to  use  the  devices  of  the  downtrodden 
everywhere — deceit,  lies,  obsequiousness.  As 
any  Black  In  this  country  will  tell  you,  to 
confront  the  so-caUed  superior  as  bis  equal 
is  terrifying,  at  least  tbe  first  time. 

To  take  on  this  mighty  state,  without  any 
prior  commitment  of  support  from  Europe 
and  wltb  a  popular  base  yet  to  be  tested,  was 
a  risky,  one  might  even  say  foolhardy,  thing 
to  da  Such  later  heroes  as  Oermanoe.  Bishop 
of  Patras.  ZaLmes,  Lontos,  and  Mavromicbales 
hesitated,  when  tbe  moment  of  decision 
came.  Tbey  argued  that  sufficient  prepara- 
tions had  not  been  made.  They  pointed  to 
the  tremendous  odds  against  them.  And  by 
any  conventloaial  and  rational  standards, 
they  were  right.  Kolokotrones,  Papaphlessas, 
and  others,  who  forced  their  hand,  seemed 
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to  be  reckless  hotbea<l8,  ready  to  sacrifice  ^11 
for  a  very  dubloiis  undertaking.  But  the  hot- 
heads Icnew  80(netbln<  that  the  conserva- 
tivee  did  not — that  nothing  significant  would 
ever  happen  unleae  the  Oreeka  took  matters 
Into  their  own  hands,  unless  they  were  wil- 
ing to  lay  their  lives  on  the  line  and  risk 
everything.  I've  often  wondered  which  peti- 
tion I  would  have  taken,  had  I  then  b4en 
confronted  with  this  agonizing  decision.  I 
ask  you  to  put  the  same  question  to  yo|ir- 
selvee.  I  suspect  that  rlrtuAlly  everyone  In 
this  room,  Including  myself,  would  h«ve 
agreed  with  the  primates  who  hesitated  aCid 
would  have  needed  more  than  a  nudge  fr^m 
the  hotlieads. 

The  odds  were  tremendous.  How  reaply 
great  they  were  became  obvious  during  taat 
ominous  year  of  1836,  when  both  Mesoloti^ 
and  Athens  fell  to  the  Turks  and  when  Ibra- 
him Pasha  was  wreaking  havoc  throughout 
the  Peloponnesos.  In  this  state  of  hopeless- 
ness, many  military  chieftains  in  Rvun^ly 
defected  to  the  Turks  and  In  the  northern 
Peloponnesoe  there  was  a  widespread  mote- 
znent  of  submission  under  the  direction! of 
Nenekoe. 

And  yet,  the  Greeks  came  through.  Ttey 
came  through  because,  for  the  first  and  pais- 
ibly  the  only  time,  they  skillfully  manipu- 
lated the  international  situation  In  such  a 
way  as  to  Invite  the  Intervention  of  Britain. 
Prance,  and  Russia  In  their  behalf.  They  caine 
through  because,  through  such  heroic  feiits 
as  the  monumental  resistance  at  Mesolonigi, 
they  transformed  a  military  defeat  inta  a 
moral  victory  and  thereby  won  the  acclaim 
and  sympathy  of  Europe.  But,  most  of  ^1, 
they  came  through  because  a  determined 
leadership  and  a  significant  portion  of  tjhe 
Greek  people  gritted  their  teeth  and  s^ld 
"no",  a  "no  echoed  once  again  In  1940,  this 
time  against  the  Italians.  They  came  through 
because  a  new  self-image  was  emergltig 
among  the  Greeks.  They  were  taught  by  thblr 
leadership  to  trust  in  themaelvea,  they  w»re 
taught  that  they  were  the  equals  of  afcy 
Tui-ks  In  the  bearing  of  arms  and  in  fearless- 
ness. They  triumphed  over  their  tradltloiial 
fears  and  self-doubts  and,  in  the  process,  be- 
came what  they  knew  they  should  be — flee 
men  confronting  dire  perils  head-on  ratner 
than  grovelling  slaves  whose  only  resource 
was  accommodation. 

This  spirit  Is  best  reflected  In  a  speech 
addressed  by  Makryglannes  to  the  ften(^- 
man  de  Rlgny,  as  he  was  preparing  the  Graek 
military  positions  at  Mylol  to  fight  Ibrahlp. 
De  Rlgny  was  Incredulous  and  skeptloal. 
"What  sort  of  war  are  you  going  to  wage  pn 
Ibrahim  from  here?"  he  asked.  By  any  fa- 
tlonal  calculations,  de  Rlgny  was  right.  Yfet, 
mlasin^  frocn  hts  calculation  was  that  intah- 
glble  factor  of  Greek  morale  and  determli|a- 
tlon.  Here  Is  Makryglannes'  reply  to  him:  | 

"The  F>osltlons  are  weak  and  we  are  wefk. 
But  God  who  protects  us  Is  strong,  and  ]ln 
these  weak  positions  we  shall  show  what  our 
fortune  Is.  And  If  we  are  few  to  be  flghtUig 
against  the  masees  of  Ibrahim,  we  are  son|e- 
how  consoled  by  the  thought  that  we  Greeks 
have  always  happened  to  be  few.  TTiat  tir^ 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  ancient  tinges 
and  today,  all  the  wild  beasts  have  been  tvy- 
ing  to  eat  us  up  and  have  failed.  They  eat  tip 
some  of  us.  but  the  yosst  remains.  And  ttie 
few  decide  to  die.  And  once  they  make  t|ls 
decision,  It  often  happens  that  they  win,  but 
a  few  tlmee  they  lose.  Such  is  the  position 
m  which  we  are  here  today.  And  we  shall  see 
what  our  fortune  Is,  we  few  against  ^o 
mighty." 

Such  was  the  faitb  and  confidence,  sui^h 
was  the  sense  of  history,  such  was  the  n^w 
Identity  of  Greeks  trained  In  the  difficult 
school  of  revolution. 

The  Greeks  won.  They  disproved  the  real- 
ists, who  doubted  their  chances  of  success, 
by  creating  a  new  reality.  Spirit  acted  ©n 
matter  and  triumphed.  Their  legacy  to  qs? 
Not  that  man  adjusts  to  reaatf,  as  tbe  pof- 
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choanalyst  or  the  conformist  might  advise, 
but  that  reality  must  be  adjusted  to  suit 
man's  objectives.  That  this  can  only  be 
tudileved  If  men  are  willing  to  battle  with 
reality,  willing  to  chance  being  swallowed  up 
by  it.  As  Solomos  reminds  us  In  his  great  un- 
finished poem  on  the  heroes  of  Mesolongl 
The  Pree  Beselged.  this  Is  the  true  meaning 
of  freedom — to  triumphs  over  one's  worldly 
attachments,  over  oneself,  and  finally,  over 
the  fear  of  death. 

The  Greek  won,  I  said.  But  did  they? 
Only  in  a  relative  and  limited  sense.  To  say 
that  they  won  in  an  absolute  and  total  sense 
is  to  Ignore  the  full  breadth  of  their  vision 
and  the  naagnitude  of  their  reach.  Independ- 
ence from  the  Turks  was  achieved,  but  only 
for  some  800,000  out  of  a  total  Greek  popula- 
tion of  over  two  million.  The  majority  of 
Greeks  remained  unllberated.  Even  today, 
enoelB  for  Cyprus  remains  ostensibly  a  dis- 
tant goal.  The  Greeks  won  their  Independ- 
ence from  the  IMrks  by  1830.  but  only  at  the 
glganuc  price  of  having  Turkish  direct  rule 
replaced  by  British -French -Russian  tutelage, 
which  seriously  qualified  Greek  Independ- 
ence. In  some  ways,  this  was  worse  than 
Turkish  nile,  because  it  was  disguised  and 
superficially  more  benign,  therefore  less  easy 
to  attack.  Ever  since,  Greek  sovereignty  has 
been  limited  by  the  Interference  of  some 
world  power  or  powers. 

And  justice,  that  other  major  goal  of  the 
Greek  Revolution?  To  the  surprise  and  dis- 
illusionment of  many  Greeks,  oppression  and 
injustice  did  not  depart  with  the  Turks. 
Turks  were  not  the  only  oppressors.  Greeks 
now  oppressed  Greeks.  This  became  obvious 
during  the  Revolution  itself.  Peloponnesians 
found  themselves  pillaged  mercilessly  by 
Rumellots  during  the  second  civil  war  of 
1824-26.  Peasants  often  found  themselves  the 
prey  of  predatory  chieftains.  The  villagers 
near  Megaspeileon  complained  about  the  op- 
pression of  their  local  monks.  A  priest's  wife 
there  uttered  the  following  lament: 

"When  tbe  Turks  came,  we  hid  in  the 
swamp  water,  so  many  souls,  trying  to  save 
our  lives.  And  the  Turks  came  and  took  us. 
Our  bodies  were  covered  with  leeches;  they 
were  eating  us  up.  And  the  children  were 
thrown  in  the  water,  floating  like  frogs,  tbe 
water  full  of  them  Some  alive,  some  dying. 
And  I  was  taken  by  the  Turks  and  they  slept 
with  me,  thirty-eight  of  them.  And  they  fin- 
ished me  off.  me  and  so  many  others.  Why 
did  we  have  to  suffer  all  this?  And  where  is 
justice  now?  We  cannot  And  it  anywhere. 
Nothing  but  fraud  and  deception." 

And  Makrygainnes,  witnessing  such  acts 
of  oppression  committed  by  Greeks  against 
Greeks,  uttered  In  a  moment  of  despair,  the 
fatherland  "has  been  despoiled,  dishonored 
and  is  going  all  wrong  because  we  have  been 
found  to  be  wild  beasts."  religious,  political, 
and  military  leaders  alike. 

In  the  decades  following  the  Revolution, 
the  Injustices  remained,  some  of  them  dra- 
matically obvious.  Kolokotrones,  in  1834,  and 
Makryglannes,  In  1863,  both  sentenced  to 
death  after  trials  which  were  parodies  of  Jus- 
tice. Fortunately,  the  sentences  were  not  car- 
ried out  but  neither  was  ever  formally  ex- 
onerated of  the  charges  against  him.  Widows 
and  orphans,  whose  breadwinners  had  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice,  in  a  state  of  distress 
while  newcomers  and  Bavarians  reaped  the 
material  rewards  of  independent  statehood. 
The  seiLse  of  Injustice  was  strong.  By  con- 
ventional and  reasonable  standards  It  was 
often  exaggerated,  but  conventionality  and 
reasonableness  were  not  the  standards  that 
one  would  expect  from  men  who  risked  so 
much  for  the  Revolution.  To  their  everlast- 
ing credit,  their  standards  were  higher  thsin 
that.  They  constituted  the  conscience  of  the 
nation  and  Makryglannes  was  their  chief 
spokesman.  As  he  himself  tells  it.  he  com- 
posed his  memoirs  because  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  the  right  stifled  by  the  wrong.  He 
spoke  his  mind  and  spoke  It  with  confidence. 
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even  though  he  knew  that  such  free  and  out- 
spoken speech  would  call  down  upon  him 
the  wrath  of  the  authorities. 

I  stress  these  things,  not  because  I  wish  to 
contrast  Greece  unfavorably  with  other  na- 
tions then  or  now.  Every  nation,  our  own 
Included,  In  some  sense  betrays  its  Ideals. 
It  Is  In  the  nature  of  man  to  fall  abort  of  his 
Ideals  and  It  is  In  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  greater  the  ideals,  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance between  them  and  those  who  espouse 
them.  And  yet,  no  great  nation  can  afford 
not  to  attempt  to  close  the  gap.  To  keep 
those  ideals  alive  and  to  continue  the  fight 
to  realize  them,  such  gadflies  as  Makry- 
glannes In  the  nineteenth  century  and 
Socrates  In  antiquity  are  necessary. 

CommemoraUon  of  Greek  Independence 
involves  commitment  rather  than  celebra- 
tion. If  it  leads  to  mindless  self -satisfaction, 
unwarranted  pride  in  deeds  we  are  imwllllng 
ourselves  to  perform.  It  Is  not  only  pointless 
but  dangerous.  Such  commemorations  as 
these  should  be  disturbing  rather  than  satis- 
fying, disturbing  as  reminders  of  how  far 
we  fall  short  of  the  example  and  standards 
of  those  whcnn  we  commemorate.  We  should 
take  careful  note  of  Makryglannes'  bold 
assertion : 

"...  this  country  of  ours  belongs  to  all 
of  us,  learned  and  ignorant,  rich  and  poor, 
politicians  and  soldiers,  even  the  least  of  the 
people.  All  of  us  who  fought  the  war,  each 
man  as  he  could,  must  live  here  now.  The 
reason  why  we  all  fought  was  that  we  might 
keep  this  country  for  all  of  us  together,  so 
that  neither  the  strong  nor  the  weak  should 
say  'I'.  Do  you  know  when  one  can  say  'I'? 
When  a  man  struggles  all  by  himself  and  all 
by  himself  makes  or  breaks  something,  then 
he  may  say  I'.  But  when  many  people  join 
together  in  the  struggle  and  accomplish 
something,  then  they  should  say  We'.  In  the 
life  which  we  live  it  is  'We',  not  'I'.  And  from 
now  on  let  us  learn  wisdom  if  we  want  to  be 
able  to  live  together." 

Greece  belongs  to  all  of  its  citizens — to 
political  exiles,  political  prisoners,  forcibly 
retired  politicians,  army  officers,  intellectuals. 
and  civil  servants,  to  all  of  the  people,  not 
Just  to  those  who  nappen  to  be  in  power. 
Until  this  is  so,  it  will  not  be  the  Greece  of 
Makryglannes,  the  Greece  that  our  fore- 
fathers so  bravely  fought  to  create. 

For  us  Greek-Americans,  the  message  is 
the  same  because  the  legacy  of  the  Greek 
Revolution  has  universal  validity.  Solcxnos 
was  no  chauvinist  when  he  said.  "Take  Greece 
completely  Into  your  heart  and  you  will 
realize  all  that  is  good."  He  was  talking  about 
eternal  Greek  values,  which  are  the  monoptoly 
of  no  one,  not  even  ethnic  Greeks,  but  the 
property  of  all  men.  It  Is  our  task  here  to 
see  that  t^ese  Greek  Ideals  underlie  our 
American  society  as  they  underlie  Western 
culture.  We  must  be  ready  to  Judge  our  gov- 
ernment in  terms  of  these  ideals  and  to  criti- 
cize it  severely  if  it  falls  short.  We  must  be 
vigilant  that  Blacks  do  not  come  to  regard 
the  United  States  as  Greeks  once  regarded 
the  Ottoman  empire,  as  an  alien  and  unjust 
rule  in  which  they  cannot  play  their  proper 
role.  Greek-Americans,  of  the  first  generation 
at  least,  know  what  It  means  to  be  a  mi- 
nority group,  experiencing  discrimination, 
even  In  as  liberal  a  society  as  our  own.  And 
they  should  know,  from  the  example  of 
Greeks  who  once  lived  luider  Ottoman  rule, 
that  for  some  minorities  It  Is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  lifting  oneself  up  by  one's  boot- 
straps. The  social  structure  and  social  values 
of  the  majority  must  also  change  or  that 
society  is  doomed.  We  must,  finally,  be  vigi- 
lant against  the  suppression  of  dissent  in 
this  country  and  against  the  lise  of  this 
country  to  aid  and  abet  suppressive  regimes 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

In  concluding.  I  can  do  no  better  than 
quote  a  final  passage  from  Bdakryglannes. 

"I  wrote  the  naked  truth  so  that  .  .  .  my 
children  may  see  this  and  say  "This  Is  what 
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we  have,  our  fathers'  struggles,  otu-  fathers' 
sacrifices  .  .:  so  that  they  may  follow  the 
example  and  work  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try, their  faith  and  their  society,  that  they 
may  become  better  themselves.  Not  that  they 
should  be  conceited  about  the  needs  of  their 
fathers,  not  that  they  should  prostitute  vir- 
tue and  trample  down  the  law  and  mistake 
Influence  for  ability." 

So  saying,  he  was  also  telling  us  what  we 
should  and  should  not  be  doing  here  as  we 
commemorate  the  men  and  women  of  1821. 


shcx:king  state  of  affairs  in 
south  vietnam 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Investigating  the  imprisonment  of  some 
20,000  South  Vietnamese  persons  not  be- 
cause they  are  Communists  or  criminals 
but  simply  because  they  are  opposed  to 
the  Thleu-Ky  regime. 

The  State  Department  could  give  no 
plausible  explanation  at  that  time  for 
this  shocking  state  of  affairs.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  the  solemn 
obligation,  long  before  new  elections  are 
held  in  South  Vietnam,  to  demand  the 
elimination  of  the  ever  deepening  re- 
pression of  political  freedom  in  that 
tragic  land. 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  MAssACHTJsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  elec- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  approaches  within 
a  few  months  it  is  well  for  all  of  us  to 
recall  some  of  the  continued  repression 
and  tragedies  in  that  land. 

The  continued  repression  of  the  Thleu- 
Ky  government  is  manifested  in  present 
plans  to  Increase  the  size  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese police  force  from  97,000  to  120,000 
men. 

The  repression  of  newspapers  con- 
tinues and  indeed  has  been  Increased. 
The  Catholic  biweekly  Doi  Dlen— Pace 
to  Face— has  been  closed  for  6  months 
and  its  editor.  Father  Chan  Tin,  has  been 
sentenced  to  9  months  in  jail.  Father 
Truong  Ba  Can  has  also  been  sentenced 
to  9  months  for  an  article  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Catholic  biweekly  Doi  Dlen. 
As  of  March  1,  1971  Vietnam's  largest 
circulation  newspaper  Tin  Sang — Morn- 
ing News — had  experienced  the  suspres- 
8lon  of  11  of  its  past  12  issues.  Tin  Sang 
is  edited  by  a  Vietnamese  Congressman, 
Ngo  Cong  Due. 

It  is  also  distressing  to  note  the  way  in 
which  the  U.S.  Government  aids  and 
abets  the  systematic  repression  of 
political  dissent  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  1970  report  to  the  Ambassador  from 
the  Director  of  the  USAID  program  in 
Vietnam  notes  that  in  1971  the  United 
States  will  pay  $30,000,000  for  prisons 
and  public  safety  whereas  in  1970  the 
United  States  paid  only  $20,900,000  for 
this  category.  At  the  same  time  the  total 
expenditure  for  public  health  financed 
by  the  United  States  decreased  from  a 
total  of  $27.8  million  in  1970  to  $25  mil- 
lion In  1971.  Similarly  the  total  contribu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  education  in 
South  Vietnam  in  1970  was  $6.1  million 
whereas  in  1971  It  is  only  $4.5  million. 

American  collaboration  with  the  con- 
struction of  new  prisons  for  political  dis- 
senters is  also  most  distressing.  In  Febru- 
•ry  1971  three  new  isolation  blocks  on 
the  penal  isle  of  Con  Son  were  scheduled 
to  begin.  Each  of  the  three  blocks  will 
contain  96  cells.  The  isolation  compound 
will  be  categorized  aa  a  top  10  project 
and  consequently  will  receive  prioritv  in 
the  routing  of  supplies  and  the  assign- 
ment of  personnel. 

It  has  been  almost  2  years,  Mr.  Speaker 
once  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  South 
Vietnam  with  a  team  of  eight  Americans 


ANNA  LAURA  SHEWALTER 
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She  said  that  "the  stirest  foundation  for 
good  health  and  sound  mind  is  the  Christian 
faith  with  Its  fruits  of  right  Uving  and  right 
thinking,"  and  that  this  is  what  she  worked 
for. 

Miss  Shewalter  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Retired  Teachers  Association,  Central  United 
Methodist  Church,  Home  City  Chapter  258, 
Order  of  Eastern  Star,  and  Lagonda  Chapter 
DAR.  She  attended  Wittenberg  University  for 
two  years  to  gain  extra  knowledge  in  the  edu- 
cation field,  despite  the  fact  that  having  a 
high  school  diploma  and  passing  a  teacher 
exam  were  the  only  teaching  requirements 
in  1901. 

Bom  March  16,  1880,  in  Springfield.  Ohio, 
Miss  Shewalter  was  the  daughter  of  John  8. 
and  Anna  Chenoweth  Shewalter.  She  died 
February  4,  1971. 
Your  friend, 

Jaios  O.  Cox. 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  primary  concerns  of  tills  or  any 
other  Congress  is  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  the  country.  But,  despite  the  out- 
pouring of  public  funds,  innovations  In 
curriculums  and  teaching  methods,  or 
new  technological  innovations,  the  heart 
if  quality  education  is  still  the  dedicated 
teacher. 

Recently,  a  constituent  brought  to  my 
attention  the  demise  of  one  such  educa- 
tor. Miss  Anna  Laura  Shewalter  of 
Springfield,  Ohio.  His  letter  briefly  tells 
a  story  which  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  those  who  want  the  best  education 
available  for  our  children. 

The  letter  follows: 

Valparaiso,  Ind., 

Feb.  IS,  1971. 
Hon.  Eahl  p.  Landgrebk, 
Congressman,  2a  DistHct  of  Indiana, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Earl:  I  see  that  you  are  on  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  so  I  would  like  to  help  you 
get  a  splendid  and  helpful  article  Inserted  m 
the  Congressional  Record  which,  I  believe, 
would  help  raise  the  standard  of  our  future 
teachers. 

I  feel  that  we  have  too  many  "would  be" 
teachers  that  we  could  class  as:  "high  class 
baby  sitters."  A  close  relative  of  our  famUy 
has  Just  mailed  me  an  obituary  of  my  late 
wife's  Ufe  long  cloeest  friend  and  associate 
in  many  activities  of  church  and  society. 

Miss  Anna  Laura  Shewalter,  a  teacher  for 
49  years,  died  Feb.  4,  1971,  In  her  home  city 
of  Springfield,  Ohio,  at  age  90.  She  began  her 
teaching  in  1901  at  Clifton  School.  Then 
later,  became  first  grade  teacher  at  Jefferson 
Elementary  School,  Springfield,  where  she 
remained  until  her  retirement  In  1950.  She 
spent  30  years  in  the  same  classroom. 

Miss  Shewalter  once  summarized  her  phi- 
losophy of  teaching:  "Uttle  folks  are  real 
people  and  are  worthy  in  their  own  right  of 
our  respect  and  consideration." 

In  deaUng  with  "Uttle  folks,"  she  beUeved, 
a  teacher  should  be  friendly,  be  Just  and  fair. 
Use  a  kind  tone  of  voice.  Laugh  with  the 
chUdren  whenever  a  good  chuckle  bubbles 
forth — ^but  expect  and  get  obedience  DO  NOT 
CONDONE  FOOLISHNESS." 

She  always  began  her  classes  by  teUing 
Bible  stories  and  by  singing  devotional  songs. 
"Since  half  our  pupils  are  not  taken  to 
church,"  she  once  said,  "and  this  Indicates 
no  religious  training  at  home,  it  becomes  our 
responsibility,  to  my  tlUnklng,  to  do  some- 
thing to  make  up  this  lack." 


CARACAS  IPU  MEETINa  PROMOTE 
UNDER8TANDINQ 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  Caracas  provided  an  opportu- 
nity for  Members  of  our  U.S.  Congress 
and  representatives  from  more  than  50 
other  nations  to  discuss  common  prob- 
lems and  to  share  ideas  relative  to  their 
solution. 

The  chairman  of  our  U.S.  group.  Con- 
gressman Edward  Derwlnski,  will  soon 
prepare  a  detailed  report  of  this  con- 
ference and  the  specific  activities  of  our 
deleg-xtion. 

At  ihis  time.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  membership  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  April  14,  1971  issue 
of  the  Daily  Journal,  Venezuela's  English- 
language  newspaper.  The  editorial  points 
up  one  of  the  slgniflcant  aspects  of  this 
conference— the  promoting  of  improved 
international  understanding: 

The  Ukitkd  Nations  in  Caracas 
The  current  sessions  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  taking  place  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress,   have    made   something   like    a    little 
United  Nations  Plaza  out  of  that  area  There 
are  over  500  delegates,  representing  over  80 
nations;    each   delegate   has   his   name   and 
country  on  his  lapel,  and  the  perusal  of  these 
lapels  constitutes  a  really  unique  experience 
There  are  delegations  from  the   Western 
European  countries  and  of  course  from  the 
United  States,  Britain  and  Canada   There  is 
a  large  delegation  from  the  new  Chile  There 
are  representations  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  European  communist  countries.  And 
there   are  delegaUons   from  such   relatively 
exotic  places  as  Nigeria,  Ghana,  Nepal   Viet- 
nam and  Laos.  Many  of  these  delegates  are 
in  native  costume,  and  the  Babel  of  languages 
is  fascinating.  Besides  the  "regular"  languages 
(English,  French  and  Spanish)  there  are  In- 
terpreting booths  for  Russian  and  Japanese- 
and  It  U  a  stimulating  experience  to  talk   as 
we  did,  successively  to  Dutchmen,  Germans 
Japanese,   Indians.   Russians.   Israelites   and" 
Allendistas. 

This  kind  of  get-together  has,  we  think,  one 
overriding  value:  It  serves  as  an  occasion  for 
interchange  among  the  most  diverse  peoples; 
since  many  of  them  have  gone  to  more  than 
one  meeting,  they  greet  each  other  as  old 
friends. 
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This  U  every  bit  aa  Important  as  agenpa 
and  resolution. 


RICHARD  G.  CAPEN.  JR..  TO  RESUlfE 
NEWSPAPER  CAREER 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  NEW  AFRICA  REPUBLIC  IN 
MISSISSIPPI— THE  LATEST  CON- 
STITUTIONAL CRISIS 


April  20 y  1971 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OI-    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dick  Capfen 
has  been  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  iof 
Defense  for  Legislative  Affairs  for  the 
past  2'2  years.  There  Is  no  doubt  Dick 
contributed  substantially  to  the  Secrje- 
tary's  effort  to  maintain  national  ^- 
curity  requirements  during  a  most  ch4l- 
lenging  time  in  our  Nation's  history.    ; 

All  of  U6  who  worked  with  Dick  appne- 
oiated  his  cooperation  and  assistance  jin 
maintaining  an  effective  liaison  betw»>n 
the  Congress  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  am  sure  Rady  Johnson  will  fdl- 
low  in  Dick's  path  and  continue  to  re- 
flect credit  on  the  OfBce  of  Legislative 
Affairs. 

I  wish  Dick  well  on  his  return  as  vice 
president  of  Copley  newspapers  wher«  I 
know  that  he  will  continue  to  work  f  oi  a 
realistic  national  security  posture. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  DOD  pnss 
release: 
Richard  O.  Capkn,  Jr.,  Defensx  Legiblati  vx 

Aide,     Resigns     to     Resume     NewspaiIer 

Career 


Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  toc^y 
announced   the   resignation   of   Richard  O. 
Capen,  Jr.,  as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  {of 
Defense   for   Legislative   Affairs.   Mr.   Cap 
Is    returning    to    Callfomla    where    he 
become  Vice  President  of  Copley  Newspap 
publishers  of  15  dally  newspapers  in  Ca 
fornla  and  minols. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Capen  will  be  Rady 
Johnson,  manager  of  federal  government 
affairs  for  Pittsburgh  Plat«  Olass  Industries, 
Inc.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  charjge 
will  be  effective  May  1,  1971. 

In  accepting  Mr.  Capen's  resignation, 
Secretary  Laird  stat«d:  , 

"Dick  Capen.  a  long-time  personal  frleiid, 
has  set  a  high  mark  of  excellence  ir.  ils 
public  servlca.  His  expert  direction  of  Cop- 
gresslonal  affairs  in  the  Department  [of 
Defense  has  come  during  a  particularly  chal- 
lenging period  of  reduced  budgets,  changing 
priorities  and  complex  world  affairs.  Durlfag 
the  last  two  years  he  has  helped  materiajly 
in  our  efforts  to  maintain  an  adequate 
national  security  posture.  His  special  Involiie- 
ment  in  the  prisoner  of  war  issue  has  resulted 
in  wise  counsel  and  strong  action  as  tre 
seek  to  resolve  this  difficult  problem.  ^Is 
meetings  with  hundreds  of  family  members 
of  those  men  has  been  a  sustaining  Influence 
during  their  anguish  over  the  fate  of  their 
loved  ones.  I  wish  Dick  and  his  family  ev^ 
success  as  they  return  to  Callfomla."       T 

Mr.  Capen  was  one  of  the  early  Departmetit 
of  Defense  appointees  in  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. Secretary  Laird  named  him  PrlE- 
clpal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defeme 
for  Public  Affairs  effective  January  20,  ig|9. 
He  served  in  this  position  until  January. 
1070,  when  he  was  appointed  Assistant  to  tke 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Legislative  Affairs. 

Before  coming  to  the  Department  [of 
Defense  Mr.  Capen  served  eight  years  ias 
corporate  director  of  public  affairs  for  Copley 
NewQMpers.  In  March,  1968,  he  was  aelectfed 
as  one  of  the  "Plve  Outstanding  Young  Meb" 
In  Callfomla  by  the  Callfomla  Jaycees. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  Republic  of  New  Africa  persists  in 
its  illegal  efforts  to  found  a  colony  in 
Bolton,  12  miles  west  of  Jackson,  Miss. 
I  had  earlier  called  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  this  subversive  group  and 
their  goals  in  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  115,  part  1, 
page  180.  To  date  they  appear  to  enjoy 
favorable  press  by  the  national  com- 
munications' financiers  as  well  as  a 
hands-off  attitude  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Seemingly,  their  announced 
program  to  establish  a  separate  nation  in 
the  Southern  States  finds  great  support 
in  various  Northern  quarters,  even  ex- 
tending to  the  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  one  Tom  Wicker. 

This,  despite  the  clear  Intent  of  article 
rv,  section  3  of  the  Constitution  which 
reads: 

But  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or 
erected  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other 
State;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  Junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  States,  or  Parts  of  States, 
without  the  Consent  of  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Con- 
gre«. 

There  has  been  no  consent  by  the 
Mississippi  Legislature  nor  by  Congress 
for  any  colonial  establlshmrait  within  our 
Nation.  Such  activity  must  be  regarded 
as  pure  insurrection  and  rebellion.  Can 
this  be  what  President  Nixon  means  by 
his  new  American  Revolution? 

If  those  in  the  Federal  Government 
who  hold  responsibility  for  enforcement 
of  our  basic  laws  do  not  act  through  legal 
channels,  then  it  can  only  be  surmised 
tha.  they  are  hoping  to  capitalize  on 
action  at  the  local  level  or  that  failure  to 
act  is  out  of  fear  of  political  retaliation. 
For  if  the  Federal  Government  is  now  so 
weak  that  it  is  unable  or  incapable  of 
protecting  itself  and  safeguarding  the 
integrity  of  Its  States,  then  our  citizens 
must  understand  that  the  Constitution 
has  already  been  obliterated,  if  not  over- 
thrown, in  which  case  American  citizens 
are  free  to  re-establish  their  own  colonies 
which  they  oould  call  the  United  States 
of  America  as  being  needed  to  reestab- 
lish constitutional  government  for  their 
people  and  their  posterity. 

A  most  interesting  report  on  the  cur- 
rently tolerated  agitation  by  the  New 
Africa  Revolution  appeared  In  the  April 
14  "Review  of  the  News,"  which  I  insert 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  along  with 
a  newsclipping  for  the  Information  of 
all  Members: 

BiQTiMK  Srtrrr  in  Jackson,  Mississippi 
(By  Medford  Evans) 

Something  is  cooking  In  Mississippi.  No- 
body knows  what  It  Is  yet — not  even,  one 
feels  sure,  the  cook  (whoever  that  is).  But 
one  week  here  we  had  Communist  Stokely 
Carmlchaei  speaking  at  predominantly  black 
Tougaloo  College,  which  many  consider  the 
chief  spawning  ground  of  revolutionary  con- 


cepts in  Mlssisfilppl.  (Last  year,  for  Instance, 
they  hosted  Communist  Party  doubledome 
Herbert  Aptheker.)  The  very  next  week,  at 
Mlllsape,  predominantly  white  Methodist 
soul  brother  of  Tougaloo,  we  had  none  other 
than  Associate  Editor  of  the  New  York  Timet 
Tom  Wicker.'  For  Jackson,  that  is  blgtime 
stuff. 

Punny  thing,  though,  about  media  pub- 
licity. Three,  four  years  ago  anything  Stokely 
Carmlchaei  did  was  news.  If  be  had  made  a 
speech  in  Jackson  then,  exhorting  blacks  to 
organize,  not  for  offing  pigs  now.  but  for 
some  fine  future  Day  of  JubUocum-Ragnarok 
(how  Loki  can  you  get?),  it  would  have 
been  on  Huntley-Brinkley  and  front-paged 
m  the  New  York  Times  followed  by  an  in- 
depth  story  In  Newsweek.  This  time  the 
media  couldn't  have  been  less  Interested  if  It 
had  been  husband's  day  at  the  Jeudl  Esprit 
club  in  Pontotoc. 

Then  what  about  Tom  Wicker?  Here  is  a 
mover  and  shaker  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Ask  Turner  Catledge  if  you  don't  believe  It! 
And  Tom  Is  a  Southern  boy.  A  Southern 
boy  who  has  risen  the  rough  way  to  be  As- 
sociate Editor  of  the  world's  most  influential 
newspaper  comes  to  a  Southern  town  and 
speaks  at  a  three-day  forum  on  the  same 
program  with  the  News  Director  of  one  local 
TV  station  and  the  General  Manager  of  an- 
other (this  one  owned  by  the  owners  of  the 
morning  and  evening  papers)  and  it  is  not 
news?  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  news  If 
Tom  Wicker  wanted  It  to  be?  But  maybe 
what  he  said  was  not  fit  to  print. 

I  missed  Wicker.  No  I  I  didn't  try  to  do 
that.  I  missed  hearing  him  speak.  The  pi^>er 
(there  was  an  advance  story,  but  no  cover- 
age) didn't  say  which  night  he  was  on.  I  had 
something  else  to  do  Friday  and  thought  It 
would  be  Saturday  anyhow.  He  spoke  Friday. 
Ouess  I  saved  some  time.  Saturday  noon  at 
the  registration  desk  of  this  "Southern  Con- 
ference on  World  Affairs."  I  asked  a  young 
fellow  how  Wicker  had  been.  "He  was  out  of 
his  field,"  was  the  somewhat  cryptic  reply. 

His  field?  What  Is  the  field  of  an  Associate 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Tlmes7  The  world? 
Or  the  one  he  left  In  North  Carolina?  Hla 
announced  subject  was  "Violence  and  Its  Al- 
ternatives." Maybe  Tom  Wicker  doesn't  know 
any  alternatives  to  violence.  There  are  times 
when  nobody  does. 

Stokely  was  here  March  18,  Wicker  March 
26.  But  the  tantalizing  news  began  March 
24,  when  twelve  representatives  of  the  Re- 
public of  New  Africa  were  arrested  by  Jack- 
son police  and  Hinds  County  deputies  on  a 
variety  of  charges  centering  around  posses- 
sion of  concealed  weapons  and  marijuana. 
Actually,  one  hears,  the  officers  found  much 
more  ammunition  than  required  for  the  con- 
fiscated weapons — some  of  the  ammo  didn't 
even  fit  any  of  the  g^uns — so  a  question  arises 
whether  there  Is  a  cache  of  wei^ons  riot  yet 
found. 

To  be  contemptuous  of  weapons  held  by 
Republic  of  New  Africa  freaks  hM  not  seemed 
prudent  since  March  30,  1969,  when  22-year- 
old  Detroit  police  officer  Michael  Czapskl  was 
shot  dead  with  eight  bullets  In  his  chest,  and 
his  fellow  patrolman  Richard  Worobec,  28, 
was  shot  three  times  In  the  back  and  right 
leg  while  crawling  to  the  squad  car  to  radio 
for  help.  On  arrival,  the  "help"  took  appro- 
priate action,  which,  however,  was  signifi- 
cantly negated  the  next  day  by  a  pro-Com- 
munist black  Federal  Judge  named  George 
W.  Crockett,  Jr.  The  Review  Of  The  News 
dated  April  9,  1969,  gave  the  scoop.  In  part 
like  this: 

"Vttrott,  March  30. — ^Police  shot  their  way 
into  a  Black  Nationalist  meeting  in  a  West 
Side  church  last  night  and  arrested  136  per- 
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»  MiUsaps  never  had  Aptheker,  but  did  have 
Robert  McNamara.  Both  Tougaloo  and  Mlll- 
sape have  had  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth.  You 
think  we  don't  hear  it  down  here? 


sons  after  one  officer  was  killed  and  another 
wounded  outside  the  building.  Four  persons 
Inside  the  church  were  wounded  as  police 
faced  riflemen  kneeling  behind  church  pews 
m  the  New  Bethel  Baptist  Church  ....  arrest- 
ing officers  confiscated  seven  rifles,  three 
handguns,  and  "a  large  quantity  of  ammuni- 

The  Review  Of  the  News  continued  with 
details  regarding  the  new  African  "republic" 
already  committed  to  take  five  South- 
em  states  from  the  U.S.  and  to  demand 
hundreds  of  billions  in  reparations."  It  also 
gave  background  information  on  Judge 
Crockett,  and  quoted  the  naturally  indig- 
nant president  of  the  Detroit  Police  Officers 
Association,  Carl  Parsell,  as  saying  the  Jurist 
has  given  people  a  free  license  to  shoot 
policemen  . . .  without  fear  of  punishment." 

A  specific  point  of  similarity  between  the 
incident  in  Detroit  and  the  one  here  now  In 
Mississippi  Is  the  apparently  copious  supply 
of  ammunition  held  by  the  black  adventiu-ers 
In  both  cases.  Evidently  they  expect  a  long 
war. 

The  latest  story  started  to  break  when  Jo- 
seph Arthur  Cobb,  27,  of  Dorchester,  Massa- 
chusetts (part  of  metropolitan  Boston),  and 
Henry  Earl  Tucker  Jr.,  21,  of  Dover,  Massa- 
chusetts (very  near  Boston),  at  2:30  a.m. 
in  darkest  Jackson  ran  a  red  light  on  South 
Gallatin  Street.  Patrolmen  Jack  Kllgore  and 
W.  R.  Sumrall  stopped  the  blue  station 
wagon.  Leaving  Sumrall  in  the  patrol  car 
Kllgore  walked  toward  the  station  wagon  and 
ordered  the  driver  to  get  out.  When  his  feet 
touched  the  ground  the  driver  (Cobb)  put 
his  hands  In  the  air  and  I  could  see  the  butt 
of  a  gun  in  a  shoulder  holster  on  his  left 
side,"  said  the  officer. 

At  this  point  Sumrall  Joined  Kllgore,  they 
got  Tucker  as  well  as  Cobb  out  of  the  sta- 
tion wagon,  had  both  Negroes  put  their 
ban(}s  on  the  roof  of  the  wagon,  and  searched 
them  and  the  vehicle.  The  gun  officer  Kllgore 
had  seen  In  Cobb's  shoulder  holster  was  a 
JiB  revolver.  Tucker  was  also  packing  a  .38, 
a  Oolt.  Oh  yes,  Cobb,  besides  a  revolver,  had 
a  .25  automatic  in  his  left  hip  pocket.  In 
the  station  wagon  were  three  carbines,  one 
rifle,  six  boxes  of  ammunition,  two  ammvml- 
tlon  clips,  and  two  two-way  radios.  The  Jack- 
son Daily  News  of  March  25,  had  a  good  clear 
photo  of  the  pair  of  Massachusetts  blacks 
and  their  traveling  arsenal. 

Cobb  was  charged  with  carrying  a  con- 
cealed weapon  and  running  a  stop  light.  Un- 
able to  pay  the  combined  fines  of  $115  he 
was  jailed.  Tucker,  too,  was  booked  on  the 
concealed-weapon  charge,  and  In  addition 
bound  over  to  the  grand  Jury  under  $6,000 
bond  on  the  (in  Mississippi)  much  more 
serious  charge  of  possession  of  marijuana. 
One  suspects  that  if  Tucker  and  Cobb  ever 
get  out  of  this  mess  they  wlU  probably  be 
court-martialed  by  the  military  establishment 
of  the  RepubUc  of  New  Africa.  It  was  pretty 
dumb  to  run  that  red  light. 

The  ten  N.R.A.  guerrillas  picked  up  in 
Bolton  (twelve  mUes  west  of  Jackson)  by 
Hinds  County  d^uty  sheriffs  were  perhaps 
less  careless,  but  just  as  unlucky.  Their 
names,  by  the  way,  are  at  this  writing  not 
available.  Sheriff  Fred  Thomas  is  playing  It 
close  to  the  vest.  My  impression  at  the  mo- 
ment is  that  his  office  Is  the  best  Informed 
around  here.  If  not  In  the  country,  on  what 
New  African  Republicans  are  doing.  That 
wouldn't  be  too  illogical.  After  all,  it  seems 
that  a  tract  of  land  on  the  edge  of  Hinds 
County  has  been  selected  as  the  capital  of 
the  Republic  of  New  Africa,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  that  high  purpose  here  Sunday. 
March  28,  in  a  ceremony  of  which  we  shall 
say  more  anon. 

The  Jackson  Dally  News  has  reported 
Sheriff  Thomas  as  saying  that  "his  deputies 
had  been  observing  the  activities  of  the  group 
in  Hinds  County  for  several  months."  I  have 
talked  to  men  from  the  Sheriff's  office,  and 
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I  am  convinced  they  know  what  they  are 
doing.  Not  that  any  of  us  yet  know  enough 
about  this  thing.  But  it's  awfully  easy  for 
us  city  boys  (and  the  Jackson  "power  struc- 
ture" Is  liable  to  be  closer  In  outlook  to  New 
Tork,  1,400  mUes  away,  than  to  Brownsville, 
Mississippi,  14  miles  away) — It's  awfully  easy 
for  us  to  forget  that.  Just  like  Chairman 
Mao  said,  the  country  is  where  Ifs  at. 

When  Sheriff  Thomas's  men  broke  the  lock 
on  that  door  In  Bolton  and  arrested  eight 
men  and  two  women  for  possession  of  a 
stolen  automobUe  (out  of  New  Orleans)  they 
found  not  only  a  cache  of  weapons  and  am- 
munition, but  little  red  Bible-like  books  en- 
titled—guess what— Thoughts  Of  Chairman 
Mao.  (By  the  way.  maybe  you  better  start 
getting  used  to  place  names  like  Bolton  and 
Edwards  and  Utlca  and  Raymond,  Missis- 
sippi. Those  are,  Incidentally,  big  towns  com- 
pared to  Brownsville.  I've  lived  In  Jackson 
nine  years  and  never  heard  of  Brownsville 
tin  yesterday.  Now  they're  putting  the  capi- 
tal of  the  black  world  there.  Well,  no  not  In 
Brownsville,  out  from  Brownsville.  Wake  up, 
urbanlte,  the  countryside  Is  moving  In  on 
you.) 

Seems  that  Mayor  Russel  Davis'  Jackson 
Police  Department  got  their  two  guerrillas 
sort  of  by  accident,  but  Sheriff  Thomas's 
deputies  got  their  ten  on  purpose.  Anyhow 
more  power  to  both  outfits. 

The  afternoon  of  Sunday,  March  28,  I 
went  out  to  the  dedication  ceremony  of  the 
caoltal  of  the  Republic  of  New  Africa.  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  that  In 
Just  a  moment,  but  first  let's  fill  in  some 
background  on  what  the  R.N.A.  Is.  By  chance 
I  got  hold  of  some  of  their  printed  material, 
which  shows  what  they  say  they  are,  and  that 
has  some  kind  of  relationship,  though  who 
knows  what  kind,  to  what  they  really  are. 
I  have  here  by  my  typewriter  a  copy  of 
The  New  African,  dated  Atigust  1.  1970,  Vol. 
1  No.  6,  issued  from  P.O.  Box  50896  New 
Orleans,  La.  70150.  Tel.  AC504/488-9109.  It 
is  priced  at  twenty  cents  and  said  to  be 
published  by  "Ministry  of  Information,  The 
Republic  of  New  Africa."  The  masthead  has 
one  ear,  on  the  reader's  right — an  Image  of 
the  Communist  clenched  fist. 

The  first  thing  one  notices  on  looking 
at  this  newspaper  now  Is  that  the  move  Into 
Mississippi  Is  seven,  nearly  eight  months  late. 
The  column-one  story  is  datellned  New  Or- 
leans and  begins  with  the  statement:  "New 
African  President,  Brother  Imarl,  announced 
that  the  Republic  of  New  Africa  will  move 
to  Its  own  land  In  Mississippi  early  In  Au- 
gust." "Brother  Imarl."  by  the  way,  Is  the 
self -chosen  name  of  one  otherwise  known  as 
Richard  B.  Henry,  formerly  employed  as  a 
technical  writer  for  the  U.S.  Army  Tank 
Auto  Command  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal.  He  Is 
the  brother  of  Milton  R.  Henry — Brother 
Oaldl  (BwahlU  for  "guerrUla")— a  Yale  Law 
School  graduate  who  has  been  the  attorney 
for  the  notorious  Communist  Robert  P.  Wil- 
liams. 

Williams  fled  North  Carolina  In  1961  via 
Canada  to  Cuba,  where  with  Castro's  aid 
he  operated  "Radio  Free  Dixie"  till  1966,  when 
he  moved  to  Peking.  In  both  Cube  and  Bed 
China  he  published  The  Crusader,  a  typed 
and  multilithed  magazine  credited  by  many 
with  teaching  enough  blacks  how  to  make 
Molotov  cocktails  to  account  for  all  the 
orgies  of  urban  arson  with  which  the  coun- 
try has  been  afflicted  since  the  Watts  area  of 
Los  Angeles  was  burned  out  In  Augiist  1965. 
The  issue  of  The  Crusader  for  May-June  1964 
articulated  Williams'  Ideas  on  sabotage  as 
follows : 

"The  weapons  of  defense  employed  by 
Afroamerloan  freedom  fighters  must  consist 
of  a  poor  man's  arsenal.  Gasoline  fire  bombs 
(Molotov  cockUllB) ,  lye  or  acid  bombs  (made 
by  injecting  lye  or  acid  In  the  metal  end  of 
light  bulbs) ,  can  be  used  extensively.  During 
the  night  hours  such  weapons,  thrown  from 
roof  tops,  will  make  the  streets  impossible 
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for  racist  cops  to  patrol.  Hand  grenades, 
bazookas,  light  mortars,  racket  launchers. 
machine  guns  and  ammunition  can  be 
bought  clandestinely  from  servicemen,  anx- 
ious to  make  a  fast  dollar.  .  .  . 

"Extensive  sabotage  Is  possible.  Gas  tanks 
on  public  vehicles  can  be  choked  up  with 
sand.  Sugar  Is  highly  effective  in  gasoline 
lines.  Long  nails  driven  through  boards  and 
tacks  with  large  heads  are  effective  to  slow 
the  movement  of  traffic  on  congested  roads 
at  night.  .  .  .  Derailing  of  trains  causes 
panic.  Explosive  booby  traps  on  police  tele- 
phone boxes  can  be  employed.  High  powered 
sniper  rlfies  are  readily  available.  Armor 
piercing  bullets  will  penetrate  oil  storage 
tanks  from  a  distance.  Phosphorus  matches 
(kitchen  matches)  placed  in  air  condition- 
ing systems  will  cause  delayed  explosions 
which  will  destroy  expensive  bulldlngB.  .  .  ." 
Williams  was  the  first  "President"  of  the 
Republic  of  New  Africa  and  Milton  Henry 
was  his  Henry  Kissinger.  But  somehow,  I 
know  not  how  (I'm  not  really  in  on  these 
things,  you  know),  Milton  and  Richard 
Henry  fell  out,  and  Richard,  "Brother  Imarl." 
who  was  originally  B.N.A.  Minister  of  In- 
formation, moved  from  Detroit  to  New  Or- 
leans and  set  himself  up  as  President. 

Perhaps  he  was  impatient  with  the  ap- 
parent Inaction  of  Robert  Franklin  Wllllama. 
who  after  three  years'  c^jeratlng  out  of  Pe- 
king (he  commuted  quite  a  bit  to  Tanzania, 
one  understands),  returned  to  the  U.S.  un- 
der some  kind  of  deal  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment which  let  him  land  from  London  in 
Detroit  on  September  12,  1969,  where  he  was 
flown  In  a  specially  chartered  TWA.  plane, 
on  which  he  and  Milton  Henry  were  the  only 
passengers.  Until  Uncle  Sam  stepped  in,  the 
commercial  airlines  had  refused  to  carry 
Williams. 

When  he  deplaned  In  Michigan.  Comrade 
Williams  was  wearing  a  Mao-type  cap  and 
Jacket  and  having  deep  thoughts.  He  told 
reporters  that  if  he  ever  went  back  to  North 
Carolina,  which  was  somewhat  languidly 
seeking  to  extradite  him  to  face  kidnaping 
charges,  it  would  mean  "war."  The  Feds,  who 
had  perfunctorily  picked  him  up  as  a  fugi- 
tive from  North  Carolina,  turned  him  loose 
m  Michigan  on  easily  made  bail.  Williams 
went  out  of  his  way  to  accuse  the  C.lJi.  of 
having  harassed  him  In  London.  There  can 
be  small  doubt  that  It  was  Indeed  the  C.I.A. 
which  got  him  back  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  has  apparently  had  little  trouble  in 
retaining  his  freedom  and  achieving  almost 
perfect  privacy.  Do  you  know  where  he  Is? 
He  is  working  for  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan's Center  for  Chinese  Studies — on  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Maybe  he  would  have  had  more  trouble, 
though,  if  he  had  become  active  as  President 
of  the  RJJ.A.  Maybe  that's  why  Brother  Imarl 
and  lawyer  brother  Milton  Henry  had  a  fall- 
ing out.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  they  really 
have  time  to  be  mad  at  each  other,  but 
Milton,  being  WUllams'  attorney  and  all, 
couldn't  very  weU  supplant  him.  Richard 
was  the  only  available  choice.  But  that  MU- 
ton  is  the  brains  of  this  outfit  Is  the  opinion 
of  Robert  Sherrlll,  no  fool  himself,  who  In- 
terviewed Milton  Henry  for  an  article  In  the 
January  1969  Esquire.  And  Esquire,  by  the 
way,  Is  a  real  vade  mecum  (It's  In  your  Web- 
ster) for  all  this  black  nationalist  stuff.  Be- 
sides SherrlU,  they've  got  a  sagacious  black 
named  William  Worthy  and  that  old  black 
magic  master  Dr.  Garry  Wills.  Esquire  says 
ttie  plans  to  establish  the  Republic  of  New 
Africa  include : 

"Arm  the  black  communities  of  the  north 
and  west,  and  If  whltey  tries  anything  rough, 
blast  hell  out  of  him.  2)  Ship  about  a  million 
well-armed  blacks  Into  MlsslBsippI.  take  over 
all  of  the  sheriffs'  jobs  through  the  ballot 
box,  seize  the  government,  and  then  move  on 
to  Alabama  and  repeat  the  process;  the  next 
three  Southern  states  would  be  seized  In  no 
special  order,  but  It  would  be  done  in  the 
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same  way,  by  shipping  In  armed  blacks  who 
woxild  first  try  to  get  the  govemme|nt  by 
voting,  and,  If  that  dldnt  work,  by  gi^errlUa 
warfare." 

Anyhow,  here  It  Is  spring  of  1971  and 
Brother  Imarl  has  made  his  move  Intc  Mls- 
slsBlppl.  which  for  founding  a  new  fcatlon 
and  all  Is  not  too  long  after  the  targeit  date 
of  August  1970.  Let's  look  at  The  Nei4  Afri- 
can some  more.  All  through  It  you  s«e  "Go 
South,"  "Come  South,"  "Go  South,  Go  Home, 
Go  South  Blackman,  Go  South,  Now  Wi  Have 
a  Nation."  Maybe  the  most  Important  con- 
cept Is  oo  Page  7,  headlined:  "We  A<e  Not 
An  Organlnatlon."  Not  an  organlzatloli?  No. 
Then  what  the  —  ?  All  right,  listen :        ] 

".  .  .  in  reality  the  Republic  of  New  Af- 
rica Is  aot  an  organization  at  all.  Vfe  are 
a  nation  of  black  people.  .  .  .  We  ai  e  one 
of  the  largest  nations  In  the  world.  We 
are  larger  than  Prance,  Great  Brl tain. j  Italy. 
.  .  .  Our  nation  lies  In  the  states  whici  used 
to  belong  to  America.  The  land  was  tailed 
Mississippi,  Alab«una,  Louisiana,  GeorglA,  and 
South  Carolina.  \ 

"We  are  a  nation  for  two  main  reasons: 
(1)  because  we  say  we  are  one  and  (i)  be- 
cause we  function  like  one  and  our  actions 
have  won  us  recognition  of  the  Black  Iteople. 
Oxir  concern  Is  not  for  a  small  group  of 
people  but  for  the  Black  African  Peo*le  of 
the  entire  world.  ..."  T 

I  think  that  Is  real  interesting  for  lots  of 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  tjat  It 
closely  parallels  what  Stokely  Carmlchael 
said  at  Tougaloo  College  near  Jackson  Just  a 
week  before  Brother  Imarl 's  cohorts  surfaced 
a  few  miles  away  In  Hinds  County.  Yoli  see. 
this  R.N.A.  is  not  Just  for  Negroes  already  In 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Georgli,  and 
South  Carolina.  (The  order,  which  setms  a 
bit  strange  geographically,  is  apparentrr  the 
order  In  which  the  R.N.A.  forces  expect  to 
take  the  five  states.)  No,  the  Republic  of 
New  Africa  is  for  "the  Black  African  People 
of  the  entire  world." 

Especially,  as  Milton  Henry  explalntd  to 
Robert  Sherrlll  two  years  ago,  they  eficpect 
Negroes  from  the  Northern  and  Western  cities 
of  the  United  States  to  go  South,  or  come 
South,  however  you  look  at  It.  That's  w%  the 
New  African  has  that  repetitious  sloganL  "Go 
South."  You  know,  I  hate  to  say  thlA  but 
ni  bet  you  these  cats  can  raise  whltejnon- 
Communlst  money  (of  course  they  are  pom- 
munlsts,  but  they  get  all  the  non-Commlinlst 
money  they  can)  from  people  In  some  cities 
I  could  name  who  would  (pardon  me)  cotton 
to  the  Idea  of  sending  all  those  Negroes  back 
South  where  they  came  from.  And,  tbese(  peo- 
ple might  argue,  if  the  VS.  had  to  surrender 
sovereignty  over  five  Deep  South  ttat^  it 
woiUd  be  a  small  price  to  pay.  Besides  which, 
wouldn't  all  that  smart  Yankee  mone^  be 
a  good  enough  control  over  the  blacks  ithey 
were  giving  Dixie  to?  (Well,  It  wouldn't^  and 
I  don't  really  think  that,  but  you  know  how 
ideas  will  run  through  a  man's  mind.)    ! 

So  the  R.NA.  la  a  nation,  not  an  orgalilza- 
tlon.  The  Black  Panthers,  now,  they  4re  a 
party.  They  are  an  organization,  a  •♦van- 
guard" organization.  They  say  that.  a6  the 
Panthers  and  the  R.N.A.  crowd  are  not  eom- 
petitlve.  They  are  complementary.  We  hafe  to 
watch  our  own  preconceptions.  We  tei<d  to 
feel  naturally  that  a  nation  is  more  thton  a 
party,  outranks  it.  But  that  is  because  wt  are 
not  Communists.  To  a  Commimlst  the  ?arty 
Is  more  than  any  nation.  Still,  the  Panthers, 
created  by  the  Party  as  a  party,  are  stll(  not 
THE  Party,  Just  a  party.  So  whether  they  tout- 
rank  the  R.N.A.  or  vice  versa,  who  oa  the 
outside  can  say?  They  will  work  together  the 
best  way  they  can  to  destroy  us.  But  thai  the 
R  N.A.  defines  Itself  as  a  nation  is  Imporjant. 
Consider  these  consequences  of  the  (con- 
cept. There  are  three  basic  stages  to  the  »lan 
Stage  One  is  now  history,  Stage  Two  is  w]  lat's 
happening  here  in  Mississippi  now,  Stage 
Three  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  future 

Stage   One.   The   Republic   of   New   Africa 
issued  a  "Declaration  of  Independence"  1  rom 
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Detroit  on  March  31.  1968.  In  this  document, 
which  Is  reproduced  In  The  New  African, 
they  declared  themselves  "free  and  independ- 
ent of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
of  America"  and  asserted  that  they  claimed 
no  rights  from  the  U.S.  except  universal 
human  rights,  which  Include  "the  right  to 
damages,  reparations,  due  us  for  the  grievous 
injuries  sustained  by  our  ancestors  and  our- 
selves by  reason  of  United  States  lawless- 
ness." During  this  stage,  as  Brother  Imarl 
explains  {New  African,  Page  9).  the  people 
of  the  R.N.A.  are  a  nation,  but  a  captive 
nf.tion.  To  get  out  of  captivity  they  must 
move  to  the  next  two  stages. 

Stage  Two.  This  Involves  the  acquisition 
of  land  and  the  organization  of  a  state — 
specifically,  Mississippi — for  a  "plebiscite." 
This  first  acquisition  of  land  Is  apparently 
to  be  made  by  normal  commercial  means. 
Milton  Henry  told  Robert  Sherrlll  that  the 
R.N.A.  had.  In  1968,  acquired  1(X)  acres  in 
Mississippi,  but  it  Is  not  known  whether  he 
was  telling  the  truth,  and  if  he  was  whether 
that  was  the  same  land  Brother  Imarl's  fol- 
lowers occupied  in  Hinds  Coimty. 

During  this  stage  the  R.N.A.  plans  to  buUd 
"model  communities,"  and  a  well-prepared 
flyer  was  distributed  here  last  week  describ- 
ing such  a  community.  It  Is.  of  course,  a  com- 
mune. The  economics  Is  as  Marxist-Leninist 
as  the  revolutionary  action.  Prom  the  model 
community  or  communities  as  a  base,  the 
R.N.A.  will  conduct  Its  "plebiscite"  through- 
out the  entire  state,  polling  all  blacks  "to 
decide  whether  the  state  stays  with  the  U.S. 
or  comes  under  the  Republic."  {New  African, 
Page  9.)  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  vote 
win  be  for  the  R.NJi.  (You  understand,  it  Is 
taken  for  granted  by  the  R.N.A.) 

Stage  Three.  Now  comes  the  crunch. 
Morally  armed  with  the  plebiscitary  support 
of  the  Black  People  of  Mississippi,  the  R.N.A. 
cadres  will  prepare  to  defend  their  territory 
against  hostile  aliens.  But  now  "Their  terri- 
tory" does  not  mean  the  little  tracts  of  land 
they  have  acquired  by  purchase,  squatter's 
rights  or  however,  but  the  entire  state.  So 
that  every  white  person  in  Mississippi  who 
does  not  promptly  swear  allegiance  to  the 
R.N.A.  becomes  an  alien,  occupying  land  to 
which  he  has  no  Just  claim.  Defense  of  their 
land  then  becomes,  for  the  R.N.A.,  running 
the  whites  off  the  land  which  those  honkles 
are  so  prejudiced  as  to  think  Is  theirs.  This  is 
likely  to  require  a  good  deal  of  shooting,  and 
that  is  the  chief  contingency  for  which 
preparation  seems  to  have  been  made.  "The 
Republic  plans  to  hold  and  defend  the  land 
against  all  enemies,"  says  Brother  Imarl,  and 
to  that  end  he  has  stocked  up  lots  of  ammu- 
nition. 

There's  your  program — simple:  Declare 
yourselves  independent.  (Done.)  Get  your- 
self a  foothold  of  land  and  drum  up  popular 
suppwrt,  or  the  reputation  of  popular  sup- 
port (Doing.)  Fight  like  hell.  (May  be  neces- 
sary— on  both  sides.) 

You  and  I  don't  like  to  think  about  things 
like  that.  Brother  Imarl  loves  It.  On  Page  12 
of  The  New  African  appears  In  big  black 
(what  else?)  letters:  "America  is  the  Black 
Man's  Battleground."  Page  5  Is  entirely  occu- 
pied by  a  poem  entitled,  "The  Fire  Next 
Time— This  Time,"  dedicated  to  Hubert 
"Rap"  Brown,  which  concludes  with  the  stir- 
ring lines:  "we  got  to  start  kUllng  cracker*, 
or  we  can  forget  it." 

The  foregoing  product  of  the  muse  Is 
signed  "kuweka  mwandishl  Blackpoet/ 
writer,"  Just  like  that — the  B  is  the  only 
capital.  Brother  Imarl  himself  usually  speaks 
with  more  majesty,  also  more  attention  to 
means  as  well  as  the  end.  For  Instance,  on 
Page  3  a  reaction  to  publicized  events  of  last 
May: 

"NKW  AFRICA  CALLS  TOK  AR1S8  FOR  SOUTH'S  ERA 
or     SELF-DEFENSK 

Nrw  Orleans. — The  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  New  Africa,  proclalmiing  the  kill- 
ings at  Jackson  State  College  and  Augusta 
have  projected  the  South  Into  an    "Era  of 
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Self-Defense,'"  has  called  for  monled  white 
"friends"  of  the  Black  Man  to  buy  truck- 
loads  of  ammunition  for  stock-piling  In  black 
communities. 

"Brother  Imari,  New  Orleans-based  Presi- 
dent of  New  Africa,  said  that  the  ammunition 
should  be  'delivered  to  and  stockpiled  in 
Black  Churches  that  are  committed  to  de- 
fense of  non-violent  people." 

"In  the  first  of  several  letters  to  monled 
white  groups  assoc'ated  wrlth  the  civil  rights 
movement,  Imari  told  newly  elected  UAW 
President  Leonard  Woodcock  that  a  gift  of 
ammunition  now  'would  do  more  to  keep  the 
South  non-violent  and  assure  progress  than 
a  hundred  speeches,  marches,  and  memorial 
centers.'  He  asked  UAW  for  ten  truckloads. 
80  cases  each,  of  M-1  rifle  ammunition  for 
each  of  ten  Black  Communities  and  placed 
the  cost  at  $94,000." 

You  know,  you  kind  of  got  to  hand  It  to  old 
Imari.  When  he's  not  killing  crackers  (Just 
getting  ready  to)  he  can  sure  call  a  hypo- 
critical professional  "Liberal's"  hand.  In  a 
coliunn  adjoining  the  foregoing,  Imarl  di- 
rectly appeals  to  his  readers  to  send  "chick- 
ens, or  money,  or  whatever  they  can"  to  his 
post  office  box  number.'  "The  Republic,"  he 
adds,  "is  especially  concern  [sic!]  about  ob- 
taining ammunition  for  .30  caliber  carbines 
and  30.06  rifles."  And  the  Republic  sxire  ob- 
tained some,  as  Jackson  Patrolmen  Kllgore 
and  Sumrall.  and  Sheriff  Thomas'  deputies 
found  out  last  week. 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  all  about  my  trip 
out  to  see  the  groimdbreaklng  of  the  new 
capital.  I  believe  I  could  color  it  up  pretty 
good,  but  I've  used  up  nearly  all  my  space, 
and  I  guess  there  wasn't  really  all  that  much 
to  it  anyhow.  But  It  was  sort  of  weird,  driv- 
ing over  this  rolling  lonesome.  Idyllic  graz- 
ing country  on  a  two-lane  blacktop,  won- 
dering if  you  are  actually  going  to  find  the 
place,  deciding  maybe  the  whole  thing  was 
one  big  hoax — as  in  its  own  way  it  certainly 
is.  But  I  mean  maybe  there  wouldn't  even  be 
a  meeting  of  African  Republicans,  maybe 
there  wouldn't  even  be  a  dedication  of  their 
new  capital. 

Well,  there  was  All  of  a  sudden  I  came 
around  a  curve  and  saw  a  whole  line  of  cars 
parked  on  both  sides  of  the  road — about 
three  different  clusters  of  cars — and  off  to 
the  right,  on  a  kind  of  grassy  hill  (I  didn't 
even  see  them  at  first,  I  was  watching  the 
cars  I  had  to  pass  between)  the  devotees 
of  the  cult,  the  first  citizens  of  the  Republic 
of  New  Africa.  I  saw  a  turban,  and  a  dashlkl, 
and  some  kind  of  scattered-around  Negroes 
out  there — good-looking  Negroes,  I  would 
say — mostly  men,  young  men  (this  thing  is 
military,  man)  but  one  or  two  women.  The 
Minister  of  Information  Is  a  woman,  name  of 
Alsha  Ishtar  Salim.  How  about  that! 

Must  have  been  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred people  out  there  in  the  field,  fifty  or 
sixty  on  the  road.  Most  of  those  on  the  road 
were  onlookers,  like  me.  Some  of  the  onlook- 
ers were  black,  and  we  spoke  to  each  other 
In  friendly  fashion.  8ls  Negroes  and  white 
folks  will  do  in  Mississippi.  But  It  was  a  very 
brief  moment  of  normality.  That  bunch  in 
the  field  were  something  else. 

The  question  in  everybody's  mind — what 
were  they  really  doing  there?  I  mean  this 
thing  is  kookle!  You  know,  they  could  be 
wiped  out  If  they  really  wanted  to  fight,  and 
here  they  were  staking  out  a  claim  to  five  of 
the  states  that  Lee  and  Jackson  and  Forrest 
couldn't  hold,  who  commanded  maybe  a  mil- 
lion of  the  flower  of  the  Confederacy.  Some- 
body told  me  there  were  160  Negroes  out 
there  In  the  field  today.  And  somebody  said 
they  damn  siire  were  ready  to  fiight,  were 
armed  to  (and  no  doubt  Including)  the 
teeth. 

A  local  television  man  whom  I  heard  a  few 
nights  before  say  on  the  air  that  these  looked 


=  How  do  you  suppose  the  Post  Office  is 
gonna  get  all  them  chickens  m  that  little 
postal  box? 
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to  him  like  peaceful  citizens,  was  out  there 
today  real  shoc&  up.  He's  young,  not  more 
than  thirty,  and  healthy,  but  he  looked  like 
the  Ancient  Mariner.  "I've  learned  a  lot  In 
the  last  few  days,"  he  said.  I'm  not  too  sure 
Just  what  he  has  learned,  but  one  thing  he 
told  me,  he  said,  "You  see  those  tall  grasses, 
still  brown  and  dead  from  the  winter,  beyond 
all  that  short  green  grass  where  they  are?" 
Yes,  I  saw  the  tall  grass.  "They've  got  guys 
with  automatic  weapons  stationed  all  in 
those  grasses,"  he  said,  and  he  is  a  brave 
yoimg  man,  but  he  was  a  little  bit  shook. 

And  you  know  what?  I  was  on  a  fact- 
finding mission,  but  I  took  his  word  for  It, 
I  didn't  go  back  there  and  check  It  out, 
whether  there  were  R.N.A.  sentries  with 
automatic  weapons  in  that  tall  grass  or  not. 

Actually,  the  situation  was  pretty  well  un- 
der control.  Down  at  one  end  of  the  line  of 
parked  cars  was  a  btmch  of  men  from  the 
Sheriff's  office,  and  they  had  binoculars  and 
maintained  good  surveillance.  Half  a  mile 
back  on  the  other  end  of  the  line  was  an 
inconspicuously  parked  car  of  the  Mississippi 
Highway  Patrol.  You  know  there  couldn't  be 
any  real  danger.  Well,  maybe  not,  but  one  of 
the  sheriff's  men  reminded  me  (I  told  you 
they  were  well  Informed)  that  tomorrow  Is 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  shoot-out  at 
the  New  Bethel  Baptist  Church  In  Detroit. 
One  thing  struck  me,  there  were  all  told  half 
a  dOBcn  press  and  television  men  out  there, 
and  I  know  (say)  half  of  them.  They  really 
are  sophisticated  guys.  Maybe  It  was  me,  but 
somehow  they  didn't  look  very  sophisticated 
today. 

Coming  back,  you  get  to  thinking  again 
What's  up?  You  realize  those  160  blacks  out 
there  were  not  In  the  main  local  people- 
maybe  none  of  them  were.  One  bus  brought 
fifty  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  only  mUl- 
tant  I  heard  say  anything  was  talking  to  a 
good  colored  family  I  had  spoken  to  earlier 
The  new  breed  was  saying,  poUtely  and  with 
some  conscious  humor.  "Yeah,  we  got  people 
here  from  South  Carolina.  Louisiana  every- 
where—even Mississippi!"  You  couldn't  teU 
If  he  even  meant  it.  On  the  whole,  this  thing 
was  In  Mississippi,  but  certainly  not  of  It 

So  how  did  It  get  here?  It  took  money,  and 
the  work  that  led  to  this  day  took  a  lot  more 
money  than  that.  What  may  well  lie  In  the 
^lture  will  take  still  more,  much  more 
Where  is  It  coming  from.  Red  China?  Milton 
Henry  actually  told  Robert;  Sherrlll  the  Red 
Chinese  would  give  the  R.N.A.  nuclear  weap- 
ons, but  you  and  I  know  that  R.N.A.  Negroes 
might  get  those  nearer  at  hand:  might  in- 
deed help  ferry  some  the  other  way.  Mao 
Tse-tung  obviously  did  think  it  worthwhile 
to  pat  Robert  P.  Williams  on  the  back,  but 
Mao  would  hardly  send  money  to  America- 
d^e^^"*   expect   the   flow   to  run  in  his 

The  Republic  of  New  Africa  cannot  mean 
what  It  says,  but  It  means  something  very 
serious^  Milton  and  Richard  Henry,  even 
When  they  change  their   names,  cant   ac- 

?^'^,  k""  !*  ^'^^  ^-  Williams  and  Stokely 
oarmlchael  can't  account  for  It 

wh^f  ^  *  ^"®y  ^  ^^^  woodpue  some- 
where.  Or,  more  likely,  a  Redie 

Jft^r^nf'^.T  V""^"  ^"°''«-  An  Associate 
RUtor  of  the  New   York   Times  knows  so 

S^nnw,  .  "^5*  °'^^^  ^^^  Wicker's  curiously 
impubllcized  visit  to  Jackson  the  weekend  of 
the  R.N.A.  caper  that  I  read  In  a  three-year- 
old  copy  of  the  Times  (February  15.  1968) 
wickers  column  concluding,  "in  fact,  it  may 
oe  the  fiat  assertion  of  black  identity,  and 
the  uncompromising  demand  for  white  rec- 
ognition of  it  and  respect  for  it.  that  offer 
something  like  a  racial  modus  vivendi  In 
America." 

Modus  Vivendi?  Method  of  living?  I'd  say 
modus  moriendil  Brother  Imarl's  Republic 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  New  Africa  seems  to  be  primarily  Inter- 
ested in  flatly  asserting  Its  Identity  with  am- 
munition for  .30  caliber  carbines  and  30.06 
rifiee. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  AprU  6,  1971) 

Mississippi's  New  Black  "Nation":  Hostil- 

iTT,  Threats  n*  Startled  Town 

(By  Philip  D.  Carter) 

Bolton,  Miss. — Here  In  the  heartland  of 
the  old  Confederacy,  a  small  and  obsciire 
band  of  black  secessionists  has  founded  the 
capital  of  a  new  "nation"  on  boundless  rhet- 
oric and  20  acres  of  green  pastureland. 

For  the  self-proclaimed  citizens  of  the 
Republic  of  New  Africa,  who  number  perhaps 
300,  this  pastoral  site  Is  the  future  metrop- 
olis or  an  Independent  black  nation  encom- 
passing this  entire  state,  plus  Alabama,  Lou- 
isiana, Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

For  the  startled  white  residents  of  the  area, 
though,  it  is  a  threat.  Taking  the  group  at 
Its  word,  they  have  responded  with  anxious 
hostlhty. 

Twelve  RNA  members  have  already  been 
arrested  on  charges  ranging  from  "obstruct- 
ing Justice"  to  possessing  concealed  weapons 
and  marijuana.  RNA  spokesmen,  who  eon- 
tend  the  men  were  "framed,"  declare  the 
group  has  also  been  threatened  by  the  Klu 
Kluz  Klan. 

In  the  state  capital  of  Jackson,  40  miles 
away.  Hinds  County  Sheriff  Fred  Thomas 
said,  "We're  not  going  to  let  these  niggers 
take  over  the  county."  And  on  Friday,  state 
Attorney  General  A.  F.  Summer  wrote  U.S. 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  urging 
the  Justice  Department  to  determine  the 
government's  position  In  the  event  of  a  oon- 
filct  with  RNA. 

The  Constitution  forbids  forming  new 
states  from  existing  ones  without  approval 
of  the  state  legislatures  concerned  and  Con- 
gress, and  It  guarantees  protection  of  the 
states  against  Invasion,  Summer  said. 

"The  acts  and  statements  of  the  Republic 
of  New  Africa  appear  to  be  In  the  nature  of 
an  armed  insurrection  against  not  only  the 
state  of  Mississippi  but  the  United  States  of 
America,"  he  said. 

"The  officials  of  Mississippi,  both  state  and 
local,  have  asked  that  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  Republic  of  New  Africa  and 
the  state  and  local  governments,  what  will 
be  the  position  of  the  United  States?" 

Urban  black  frustrations,  the  vagaries  of 
chance  and  a  prosperous  black  farmer  from 
Bolton  named  Lofton  Mason  have  combined 
to  make  this  west  Mississippi  farm  town  of 
800  people  the  new  and  improbable  nexus 
of  the  nation's  black  separatist  movement. 

The  Republic  of  New  Africa,  one  of  a  re- 
cent succession  of  black  nationalist  organiza- 
tions, was  fovmded  three  years  ago  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  Marxist  dreams  of  Robert 
Williams,  a  North  Carolina  black  who  had 
fled  the  country  for  Communist  China  as  a 
f uglUve  from  the  FBI. 

RNA  training  and  propaganda  documents 
emphasize  secret  paramilitary  training  and 
promote  a  "New  African  UJama  (Economics) " 
reminiscent  of  the  pure  communism 
preached  In  19th  century  American  Utopian 
communities  and  In  "hippie"  communes 
today. 

AMBITIOUS    plans 

The  Nation  of  Islam — the  Chicago-based 
Muslim  sect  led  by  Elijah  Muhammed — is 
farming  two  large  tracts  totalling  several 
thousand  acres  In  rural  Alabama.  But  the 
Muslims'  stated  ambition  is  creation  of  a 
separate  black  economy,  not  political  separa- 
tion from  the  United  States. 

On  paper,  the  RNA's  plans  are  more  am- 
bitious. 

"Come  To  The  Land."  proclaims  a  recent 
RNA  leaflet  circulated  In  New  Orleans,  pres- 
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ent  headquarters  of  the  movement.  "Inde- 
pendence ...  Is  the  only  way  we  can  once 
and  for  all  solve  the  great  problems  that  face 
us  as  a  people.  With  Independence  we  can 
have  power,  the  respect  of  the  world,  wealth 
as  a  people." 

The  leaflet  estimates  the  "new  nation's" 
Inltlai  flnancial  needs  at  $7.5  million,  which 
Is  to  be  raised  by  subscription.  The  money 
according  to  RNA  theory,  would  provide  for 
creation  of  a  "new  community"  supporting 
2,600  people.  ** 

After  an  apparently  lengthy  but  unsuccess- 
ful search  for  land  in  the  South.  RNA  learned 
Of  Bolton's  Mason,  a  black  farmer  with  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  independence 

Mason,  a  sturdily  built  man  of  65  with  an 
eighth-grade  education,  started  farming  on 
Ws  own  at  19  with  a  plow  and  an  old  mule 
Two  years  later,  he  says,  the  mule  died  but 
he  bought  a  younger  one  and  persevered  To- 
day, he  lives  with  his  wife  In  a  roomy  white 
frame  farmhouse  near  Bolton  and  drives  a 
turquoise  Pontlac. 

His   relationships   with   the  area's   whites 

have  not  been  entirely  friendly.  'They  didn't 

^f^v,^°^^^"  "^^  '""'^^^  "°"1  (at  the  height 

?Liw^^^iPP'  '"'^  "K*^t^  movement  in 
i»64)  I  Started  voting,"  he  recalls 

fifl*^''  ^t***  ""**  someone,  whom  he  iden- 
tlfled  as  the  Ku  Eux  Klan,  cut  his  f*nce 

S  It  *'^~-  '"^*y  "'"K^^  my  bmi  and 
kUled  It  and  put  it  in  my  hay  house  It 
was  a  registered  Hereford.  Later  they  set  the 

at  a  dollar  a  bale  They  punctured  aU  the 
tires  on  my  farm  equipment  and  they  nut 
sugar  and  honey  m  my  tractor  to  ruin  it  " 

ty.V^JJ^.-J^''  "''^'  ^^  ^"  approached  by 
^  !  ^Jt  ^*y  ^'^^  a'^out  the  stand  I'd 
ifr^flj^*^**  "^^  around  through  the  coun- 
try trying  to  buy  some  land  and  nobody 
would  sell  any.  They  recognized  the  stand  Id 
taken^  and   figured  that  If  anybody  would 

Lord  that  gave  me  the  courage  to  do  It  " 

He  also  got  a  good  price— $25,000,  he  says— 
«n.  L*f,^  °^  pastureland  that  normally 
down    with  four  years  to  pay  the  balance. 

of  v«l  A*Ji*^'v"  Y°^^'^  °«*  t^«  Republic 
of  New  Africa  hundreds  of  millions  fust  to 
acquire  Hinds  County-part  of  a  vist,  5  5 
million-acre  tract  Congress  bought  from  the 
Choctaw  Indians  in  1820  for  $20,000  plus  a 
quickly  broken  promise  of  land  forever  in 
Arkansas. 

But,  says  Mason,  "I  feel  like  since  they 
got  a  starting  point,  somebody  else  is  going 
to  seU  'em  something.  Because  I've  got  a 
mind  to  sell  'em  some  myself." 

MASON  WELL  AHMED 

Mason  says  he  is  well  armed  against  white 
reaction,  with  a  rifle,  a  pistol  and  a  shotgun 
And,  If  aU  goes  according  to  the  RNA's  sched^ 
ule,  there  will  soon  be  an  armed  guard  of 
turbaned  black  "Porcemen"  trained  in  marks- 
manship, karate  and  presumably  in  the  art* 
of  living  m  Klan  country,  m  an  open  nas- 
ture,  next  to  a  rural  road. 

The  nearest  neighbor  of  this  nascent  city 
of  El  Malik  (named  for  Malcolm  X)  is  a 
black  farmwoman  named  Elnora  Butler  She 
^^resses  only  a  quiet  Indifference  when 
asked  of  the  new  people  across  the  hill.  "Peo- 
ple like  I  am,  I've  got  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  they've  got  nothing  to  do  with 
me.  I'd  sure  like  to  own  that  pasture." 

WhUe  a  guinea  fowl  cackles  In  her  yard 
and  a  wandering  Hereford  moos  faintly,  she 
draws  attention  to  a  more  Immediate  prob- 
lem. 

"This  Is  a  nice  place,  except  for  all  these 
hedges,"  she  says,  pointing  to  a  clump  of 
thorny  bushes.  "I  don't  know  what  they  are. 
Some  say  they  come  from  Texas,  blew  here 
In  a  storm." 
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Whlt«8  are  considerably  less  relaxed.  "It's 
bound  to  have  been  upsetting,"  says  Bol- 
ton's white  poUce  chief,  Herschel  Mc<)raw. 
"It  was  like  a  bunch  of  foreigners  trjl^g  to 
come  in  here  and  take  over  the  Utlted 
States.  That's  what  It  looked  like  to  mej  Any 
time  you  denounce  your  citizenship,  arent 
you  classed  as  a  foreigner?"  I 

Three  policemen  serve  under  McOraw,  all 
of  them  black.  "We've  never  had  any  triuble 
here  before."  he  says.  j 

Chief  McOraw's  post,  at  7:30  on  a  week- 
day morning,  Is  at  Bolton's  principal  inter- 
section, opposite  Oaddls  and  McLaurln,  Gen- 
eral Merchandise  and  Cotton  Buyer8-4gen- 
eral  store  and  gossip  center,  heart  of  the 
town's  economic  life.  i 

There,  amid  bright  bolts  of  cloth,  blha  of 
seed  corn  and  rows  of  horsecoUars,  Jfayor 
Alex  Pay.  Jr.,  a  shareholder  In  the  corfcora- 
tlon  that  runs  the  store,  mulls  over  th^  new 
crisis.  I 

"We've  always  had  real  good  race  relations 
here  In  Bolton,"  he  says.  "The  school  1^  In- 
tegrated. We've  never  had  a  boycott  or  |  any- 
thing— and  that's  unusual."  And,  despl*  the 
general  exodus  of  the  area's  farmers,  ^hlte 
and  black,  to  the  cities,  "We  gin  about  j4,B0O 
bales  of  cotton." 

AAKON  BTTHS  CITKD 

But  with  all  that  said,  he  confesses  i  cer- 
tain angry  perplexity.  "Aaron  Burr  trlfd  to 
do  what  these  people  are  up  to,  and  j  they 
caUed  him  a  traitor,"  he  says.  Burr  was 
arrested  In  1807 — In  Mississippi — on  sus- 
picion of  the  high  treason  of  trying  to  (jreate 
a  new  nation  In  the  Southwest;  he  escaped 
and  later  was  exonerated,  and  Mississippi  had 
little  further  truck  with  setting  up  separate 
states  until  1861. 

Across  the  street,  at  a  beer  tavern  (Jailed 
Caraway's  Grocery,  four  or  five  black  men 
dnnk  from  quarts  and  eat  peanuts  vended 
by  the  town's  strolling  "peanut  lady"  from 
her  big  black  purse. 

"They're  going  to  make  It,  there's  no  way 
they're  not  going  to  get  It,"  says  a  middle- 
aged  man  who  Introduces  himself  as  R«y.  "I 
was  born  and  raised  in  Bolton,"  he  says,  "and 
the  way  they're  going,  they're  going  to  get 
the  land.  I  got  a  feeling  they're  going  Up  get 
It." 

But  for  the  moment,  "they"  are  no^rhere 
in  sight.  The  pasture-city  is  deserted,  »nd  a 
rain-sodden  campflre,  a  few  scattered  empty 
orange  drink  cartons  and  two  unused  Molo- 
tov  cocktaUs  tucked  behind  a  fence  are  the 
only  evidence  of  last  week's  celebration  of 
the  creation  of  El  Malik.  { 

Alojo  Adegbololo,  minister  of  defense,  and 
RNA  President  Imarl  Abubakarl  Obadele  are 
reportedly  back  In  New  Orleans,  planning 
the  next  phase  of  their  nation's  developtoent. 

And  m  Jackson,  Sheriff  Fred  ThomaB  sits 
with  his  feet  on  his  desk  and  a  cigar  between 
his  teeth,  telling  a  deputy  about  not  luting 
"the  niggers  take  over  the  country." 

"We're  i)eace-lovlng  people  here  and  hope 
to  keep  it  thataway,"  he  tells  a  reporter. 
"We're  going  to  keep  It  thataway.  Resard- 
leas." 


TV     STA'nON     WETA     ADVOCATES 
MASSIVE  CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOTTIBIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  All  ♦  ieS 

Tuesday.  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  thosq  who 
voted  for  the  recent  appropriatloij  bill 
for  the  Office  of  Education  and  related 
agencies — which  included  a  $30  mUlon 
subsidy  to  the  Corporation  for  I^blic 
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Broadcasting — should  tsike  particular 
notice  of  this  afternoon's  Evening  Star. 

On  the  TV  and  radio  page  is  a  large 
nearly  half-page  ad  announcing  that 
WETA,  channel  26,  Washington.  D.C. 
Public  Broadcasting  Service,  is  turning 
its  educational  facilities  over  to  radicals 
to  urge  protest  and  demonstrations 
against  the  U.S.  Oovernment. 

Since  the  ad  does  not  indicate  other- 
wise, one  must  assume  that  it  too  was 
paid  for  by  taxpayers'  dollars  imless  it 
was  offered  free  by  the  newspaper  as  a 
public  service. 

This  must  be  what  is  meant  by  revo- 
lutionary education. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  ad  at  this 
point: 

[Advertisement  from  the  Washington  Star, 

Apr.  20.  1071) 
Tonight  at  9:00  Wiixiam  Kunstler  Makes 
A  Cass  for  Massiv*  Civil  Disobedixnce  To 
Protest  the  War  in  Vietnam — Rookr 
FisiiER,  Professor  of  Law  at  EUrvard, 
M*g»ff  a  Cask  for  Pouticai,  Action  With- 
in THE  System  To  Protect  thb  War  in 
Vietnam 

Tonight  on  the  eve  of  demonstrations 
planned  across  the  nation  to  protest  United 
States  fighting  In  Indochina,  Advocate 
Kunstler,  best  known  for  his  defense  of  the 
Chicago  7.  takes  the  position  that  those  who 
wish  to  bring  an  end  to  the  Indochina  war 
should  be  free  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
normal  political  activity. 

Fisher  will  argue  that  civil  disobedience 
which  is  directed  against  a  target  other  than 
the  problem  Itself,  diverts  attention  from  the 
real  object  of  contention. 

Two  ways  to  protest  the  war  In  Vietnam 
on  .  .  . 

The  Advocates,  WETA  Ch.  26.  Public 
Broadcasting  Service. 
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SENATOR  ELLENDER  URGES  A 
COUNTERATTACK  BY  CONGRESS 
AGAINST  FUND  FREEZE 


quests  If  President  Nixon  doesn't  unfreeze 
nearly  913  billion  in  appropriated  funds. 

At  Issue,  said  Sen.  Allen  J  (D-La.),  u 
whether  the  executive  or  the  legislative 
branch  will  determine  spending  priorities. 

One  "get  tough"  possibility,  he  said,  is  "for 
the  members  of  Congress,  Individually  and  as 
a  body,  to  say  'no'  to  other  policies  whose  ap- 
proval Is  being  sought  by  the  President." 

EUender  said  that  "although  In  the  past 
I  have  tried  to  Judge  each  Issue  on  Its  merits. 
I  myself  am  being  brought  around  slowly  to 
this  point  of  view  particularly  In  areas  where 
It  seems  the  welfare  of  foreigners  Is  being 
given  priority  over  that  of  our  own  people." 

For  example,  he  said,  the  administration 
Impounded  $12.9  billion  in  domestic  appro- 
priations, then  asked  Congress  for  an  addi- 
tional (732.9  million  for  foreign  use. 

Excerpts  of  Ellender's  speech,  prepared  for 
the  Red  River  Valley  Association  In  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  were  made  public  in  Washington. 
Among  the  impounded  appropriations  is 
nearly  $3  million  for  the  Red  River  Water- 
way. 


FLIGHT  OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND 
MISSING  IN  ACnON 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  mnNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender.  of  Louisiana, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  said  recently  that  Con- 
gress may  have  to  refuse  administration 
appropriations  requests  unless  $12  billion 
in  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
are  released  from  the  deep  freeze  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Certainly  this  suggestion  is  worthy  of 
merit  and  I  direct  the  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues  to  this  suggestion  in  the 
event  OMB  persists  in  this  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  congressional  mandates  and 
appropriations. 

In  this  connection  a  copy  of  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  concerning 
Senator  Ellender's  statement  is  placed 
in  the  Record  herewith  because  of  the 
interest  of  my  coUeaguse  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  this  most  important 
matter. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  14.  1971] 
Sknatob  Eixeniwr  Wa«W8   on  Fund  Faxxzs 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  said  yesterday  Congress  may 
have  to  refuse  administration  spending  re- 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
President  Nixon  conducts  the  effective 
implementation  of  the  Vietnamization 
program,  our  major  concern  remains  the 
plight  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
missing  in  action. 

The  positive  effects  of  the  intense  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  government.  Interest  in  this 
question  is  vitally  described  in  an  article 
by  the  Copley  Press  international  cor- 
respondent. Dumitru  Danielopol,  which 
apeared  April  6  in  the  Aurora,  m.,  Bea- 
con-News. 

The  article  follows: 
Nine  San  Dieoo  "Mailmen"  Have  Lett 
Impact  on  North  Viets 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Paris. — Those  young  "mailmen"  from  San 
Diego  who  came  to  Paris  two  months  ago  have 
left  their  mark  on  the  Vietnam  negotiations. 

The  nine  young  people  parked  tons  of  let- 
ters and  petitions  from  the  United  States 
bearing  26  million  signatures  before  the 
North  Vietnam  and  Viet  Cong  delegations 
to  protest  Red  treatment  of  U.S.  prisoners 
of  war. 

"You  should  keep  It  up,"  said  a  foreign 
diplomat  well  schooled  In  North  Vietnamese 
psychology.  "The  Communl-sts  are  trying  to 
pose  as  humanitarians.  They  accuse  the 
United  States  of  barbarism.  They  have  worked 
hard  to  build  this  Image." 

Ever  since  they  came  to  Paris  more  than 
three  years  ago  the  Communists  from  North 
Vietnam  and  their  stooges  In  the  south  have 
pursued  a  vigorous  propaganda  campaign.  A 
major  effort  Is  directed  at  Indochlnese  and 
other  Asians  living  in  France.  They  have 
had  some  effect,  particularly  aa  a  source  of 
material  for  the  French  Communist  party, 
but  free  Vietnamese  Journalists  are  publUh- 
Ing  their  own  newspaper,  "News  From  the 
Homeland."  It  has  neutralized  this  front  In 
the  propaganda  war. 

The  prisoners  of  war  Issue  has  been  one  of 
the  free  Vietnamese  weapons. 

"Why  Is  It.  if  Hanoi  Is  so  humanitarian, 
that  it  calls  American  prisoners  of  war  'war 
criminals'  without  even  having  tried  them?" 
the  pro-Salgon  paper  asks.  "Why  doesn't  Ha- 
noi allow  the  International  Red  Cross  to  take 
a  hand  at  easing  their  captivity?" 
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The  Impact  of  the  visit  to  Paris  of  the  POW 
letter  carriers  was  tremendous,  says  my  dip- 
lomat friend.  It  touched  a  chord  of  public 
opinion.  The  Communists  were  clearly  em- 
barrassed. 

"They  tried  to  twist  their  propaganda,"  he 
■aid.  "They  said  the  letters  showed  a  selfish 
Interest  In  American  Uvea."  The  Communists 
DOW  say.  "You  see,  the  Americans  care  noth- 
ing about  the  Vietnamese,  they  are  only 
Interested   In   their  people." 

No  one  believes  them,  says  my  friend,  but 
be  urged  U.S.  groups  to  also  show  anxiety 
about  the  3,S00  South  Vietnamese  who  are 
in  Communist  hands. 

Why  do  the  Reds  hold  on  to  the  Americana 
and  refuse  any  exchange  prisoners? 

"They  believe  that  the  United  States  will 
be  forced  to  make  political  concessions  in 
the  South  Vietnam  In  exchange  for  the  pris- 
oners of  war,"  he  says,  "despite  statements 
by  President  Nixon  and  Defense  Secretary 
Melvin  Laird  that  such  a  trade  is  out  of  the 
question. 

"The  more  publicity  you  give  the  POW 
issue,  the  better  for  your  men,"  says  the 
diplomat.  "Ask  the  Communists  to  give  you 
lifts  of  names  and  go  on  asking.  It  can  only 
help." 

With  the  Communists  definitely  worried 
about  the  outcome  of  the  war  and  their  own 
survival,  the  POWs  promise  to  become  an 
even  larger  issue.  The  young  pxeople  from 
San  Diego  made  a  dent  in  the  Communist 
wall  of  silence.  Now  more  pressure  Is  needed. 


SEEKS  ADEQUATE  INCOME  FOR 
FARM  POPULATION 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
over  the  last  months  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  spoken  out  on  the 
necessity  for  action  which  will  provide 
an  adequate  income  for  those  in  our  farm 
population,  including  an  increase  in  the 
price  support  level  for  milk  to  the  full 
90  percent  of  parity  authorized  by  law. 

The  fact  remains  that  in  Wisconsin 
when  our  farmers  are  in  economic  straits, 
so  is  the  economy  of  the  State.  The  same 
is  true  for  every  State  in  our  country. 

In  light  of  this,  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  following  resolution  recently  passed 
by  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature  indi- 
cating their  concern  over  the  need  for 
obtaining  a  viable  farm  economy  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  of  that  resolution  follows: 

Joint  Resolution  35 
Petitioning  the  Hon.  Clifford  M.  Hardin, 
United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to 
Increase  the  support  level  of  manufactured 
milk  to  the  maximum  permissible  percent  of 
parity  for  the  coming  marketing  year,  be- 
ginning AprU  1,  1971,  and  memorializing 
Congress  to  increase  the  support  levels  to 
100%  of  parity  based  on  1910-1914  base 
levels. 

Whereas,  farm  costs  have  risen  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  since  the  start  of  the  current  mar- 
keting year  and  coets  in  dairying  have  risen 
even  more,  farm  wage  rates  being  up  6.6%, 
Interest  and  taxes  up  8%  and  feed  costs  up 
9%:  and 

Whereas,  the  present  94.66  support  level 
for  manufactured  milk  has  slipped  to  about 
81%  of  the  parity  equivalent  and  may  fur- 
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tber  decline  to  80%  by  the  end  of  this  mar- 
keting year;  and 

Whereas,  if  current  trends  continue  im- 
abated,  an  addition  of  approximately  60 
cents  per  CWT  to  the  present  support  level 
is  needed  to  bring  the  price  of  manufactured 
milk  to  the  90%   parity  level;   and 

Whereas,  manufactured  milk  production 
in  the  12  north  central  states  has  shown  a 
marked  decrease;  and 

Whereas,  this  combination  of  Increased 
milk  production  costs  and  reduced  prices  has 
continued  the  exodus  from  the  farms  of  the 
nation  thereby  contributing  dangerously  to 
lu-ban  as  well  as  rural  Instability;   and 

Whereas,  these  trends  have  been  inten- 
sified by  Inadequate  restrictions  on  "milk 
substitutes"  Insidiously  masquerading  as 
dairy  products;  and 

Whereas,  a  per  capita  decline  of  milk  pro- 
duction threatens  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  nation;  and 

_  Whereas,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  em- 
pwwers  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
crease the  support  level;  now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  senate  con- 
curring. That  this  legislature  respectfully 
petitions  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Hon.  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  to  raise  the  sup- 
port level  for  manufactured  milk  for  the 
coming  marketing  year  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  maximum  permissible  percent  of  parity; 
and,  be  it  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  this  legislature  respectfully 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  Increasing  the  permissible 
support  level  for  manufactured  milk  to  100% 
of  parity  based  on  1910-1914  base  levels;  and, 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  the 
congressional  delegation  from  Wisconsin. 
Representative  Robxst  T.  Hubeb, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Thomas  P.  Pox, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
William  P.  Nugent, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


COUNTRY  MUST  TAKE  STEPS  TO  IM- 
PROVE THE  HEALTH  CARE  OF  THE 
POOR,  THE  ELDERLY,  THE  YOUNG. 
AND  THE  WORKER 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  began  hearings  on  the  health 
manpower  bill,  H.R.  5614,  which  will  pro- 
vide vital  funds  for  nursing  education. 
I*resident  Nixon's  proposed  budget  for 
1972  decreases  the  funds  for  nursing  edu- 
cation by  $6.6  mlUion,  while  it  increases 
the  budget  for  other  health  professionals 
by  $90  miUion. 

No  health  care  system  can  work  with- 
out adequate  numbers  of  qualified  nurses. 
Yet,  while  other  health  professionals — 
doctors,  dentists,  and  others — ^have  basic 
support  grants,  nursing  has  none,  and 
the  grants  approved  by  Congress  in  1968 
have  nevei-  been  fimded.  Not  only  does 
this  show  that  the  President  does  not  un- 
derstand the  critical  role  of  the  profes- 
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slonal  nurse,  but  also  that  he  does  not 
respect  the  contributions  of  the  profes- 
sional woman. 

This  is  a  time  when  our  country  must 
take  substantial  steps  to  improve  the 
health  care  of  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
young,  and  the  worker.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  critical  need  for  nurses  is 
not  reflected  in  the  President's  budget 
for  1972,  and  I  would  urge  all  Members 
of  Congress  to  provide  the  necessary 
money  for  quality  nursing  education. 


POUR  POINTS  TO  PONDER  IN 
GALLEY  AFTERMATH 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
nerewith  an  excellent  editorial  with  re- 
gard to  the  Lieutenant  Calley  decision 
which  was  printed  in  the  weekly,  the 
Town  Crier,  from  Weston-Wayland, 
Mass. 

This  perceptive  editorial.  In  the  April 
8,  1971,  Issue  of  this  valuable  weekly, 
points  out  in  a  most  logical  way  the 
enormous  implications  of  the  national 
debate  in  which  this  coimtry  is  now  en- 
gaged with  regard  to  the  verdict  in  the 
case  of  Lieutenant  Calley: 

FouB  Points  To  Pondeb  in  Caij.xt 

AlTEKMATB 

It's  Virtually  senseless  to  argue  the  merits 
of  the  case  against  Lt.  William  CaUey,  edi- 
torially or  otherwise,  because  of  the  "free 
Calley"  fever  now  rampant,  but  there  ar« 
some  things  which  need  to  be  said  in  per- 
spective. 

First  of  all,  if  we  do  not  Intend  to  punish 
Calley,  we  are  basically  saying  that  the 
United  States  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power, 
that  we  give  life  and  we  take  It  away  and 
that  we  nor  anyone  acting  in  our  name  U 
subject  to  Judgment,  either  here  or  In  the 
hereafter. 

Second,  the  one  thing  which  we  have 
failed  to  consider  In  our  mass  emotion  Is 
that  the  people  who  were  massacred  at  Mylal 
were  not  the  enemy.  Supposedly,  they  were 
our  alUes,  the  people  we  had  gone  to  war 
over. 

This  Is  an  important  thing  to  remember 
because  of  all  the  emotional  arguments  about 
guys  in  this  war  and  others  who  participated 
in  the  bombing  or  devastation  of  cities, 
towns  and  villages  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
Japan  and  Oermany  during  World  War  n 
were  avowed  enemies,  whUe  North  Vietnam 
is  an  enemy  of  our  own  choosing,  but  a  Jus- 
tifiable enemy  In  terms  of  that  country's 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam  after  our  own 
troop  build  up. 

These  factors  may  not  make  warring 
against  women  and  children  morally  right, 
but  historically  they  have  always  been  the 
unfortunate  victims  whenever  two  or  more 
sides  have  gone  at  each  other.  However,  we 
didn't  purposely  klU  the  French  people  in 
their  villages  during  the  liberation  of  Prance 
In  World  War  n. 

So,  In  the  Crier's  view,  the  people  in  the 
vlUages  of  South  Vietnam  are  our  allies  on 
at  least  a  technical  basis.  Now.  if  they  were 
damn  sick  and  tired  of  us  raising  havoc  with 
the  countryside  In  our  devastating  purges 
of  the  communist  menace  and  they  somehow 
resisted,  they  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
enemy — but  women  and  children  nm icing  war 
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_  inst  OUT  troops?  If  that  was  the  case,  our 
b«st  bet  as  humane  people  would  have  l>een 
to  back  on  out  of  there  and  leave  ttiem 
alone,  especially  when  It  became  obvious  the 
real  enemy  had  disappeared. 

And  then  there'.s  the  matter  of  shotlng 
people  Into  ditches  and  8y8tematl(  lally 
slaughtering  them.  Once  they  were  capt  ired 
and  rendered  harmless  (although  non)  of 
tbem  were  even  proven  harmful ) ,  If  we  still 
considered  them  the  enemy,  they  should  1  lave 
at  least  been  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  i  lub- 
Ject  to  the  accords  of  Geneva. 

Third,  Calley  has  not  been  singled  oul  for 
punishment.  He  Is  one  of  13  men  whose  parts 
In  the  Mylal  Incident  have  been  revl^ved 
thus  far.  The  charges  against  seven  of  I  the 
men  were  dismissed  outright.  Two  others — 
S  Sgts.  Kenneth  L.  Hodges  and  Dkvld 
Mitchell — were  acquitted  of  assault  to  com- 
mit murder  after  court  martlals  because  the 
evidence  wasnt  strong  enough  to  coxvlct 
them. 

At  least  two  other  officers,  and  possibly  a 
third  later,  are  being  tried  for  what  (hey 
knew  about  Mylal — Capt.  Ernest  L.  Medina 
because  of  the  orders  he  allegedly  gav*  to 
Calley,  and  the  other  Col.  Oran  K.  Henderson, 
who  Is  charged  with  covering  up  the  Inci- 
dent. 

Even  If  Calley  winds  up  the  only  inan 
convicted,  the  army  has  been  fair  In  Its  In- 
vestigation. People  are  asking:  Why  single 
out  CaUey  for  punishment?  The  bare  ficts 
are  he  has  not  been  singled  out,  but  even  If 
he  were.  Justice  must  make  Its  stand  wlier- 
ever  It  can.  Asking  the  question  Is  like  iisk- 
Ing  why  the  Boston  Strangler  or  Chs  rles 
Manson  should  be  singled  out  for  punsh- 
ment  when  so  many  other  murders  are  m  sver 
caught. 

Fourth,  If  the  entire  system  or  countrir  Is 
suddenly  at  fault  for  Galleys  aberration, ;  t  Is 
only  because,  again  In  the  Crier's  opinion  he 
was  allowed  to  become  an  officer  In  the  llrst 
place.  He  was  not  qualified,  but  that  does  not 
excuse  his  actions  at  Mylal  because  he  Is  1  Irst 
a  human  being.  He  Is  as  personally  resjKiiisl- 
ble  for  the  action  he  took  as  ho  woxild  bs  If 
he  wandered  Into  someone's  house  In  i.hls 
country,  either  predetermined  to  "waite" 
everyone  or  to  "waste"  everyone  If  he  en- 
countered the  slightest  difficulty. 

CaUey  admitted  at  the  trial  that  he  never 
recognized  the  South  Vietnamese  as  any  illy 
and  that  he  never  considered  treating  tt  em 
at  the  least  as  prisoners:  "I  nevRr  sat  dcwn 
and  analyzed  whether  they  were  DC  en, 
women  and  children.  They  were  the  encny, 
not  people,"  he  testified. 

As  susceptible  as  a  person  of  Galley's  ba  :k- 
ground  was  to  military  Indoctrination  and 
the  code  of  conduct,  he  was  not  taught  I  ow 
to  kill  unarmed,  defenseless  people.  In  ffct, 
Calley,  responsible  as  he  was  because  of  his 
physical  presence  and  his  actions  In  leading 
his  35-man  patrol  Into  Mylal  on  Mar.  16.  1068, 
acted  contrary  to  bis  crfficer's  training.  |He 
panicked  himself,  he  lost  bis  head.  oDd  14  so 
doing  the  end  result  was  no  better  than  what 
could  be  expected  of  an  unruly,  undlsclpuAed 
mob.  I 

But  these  were  harsh  times.  He  and  bis 
men  were  fatigued.  Calley  himself  probably 
knew  he  was  not  officer  material  and  prob- 
ably felt  a  sense  of  frustration  at  being  i|n- 
able  to  cope  with  the  situation  he  faced.  {He 
probably  shouldn't  have  been  ordered  liito 
the  village  In  the  first  place.  Our  oounjtry 
certainly  shouldn't  have  been  In  there  ^y 
longer  considering  that  we  had  become :  so 
strongly  suspicious  of  these  our  allies  ttat 
we  were  ready  to  shoot  any  Oriental  we  in- 
countered,  Including  women  and  chlldi^n. 
Because  of  these  mitigating  circumstances. 
Calley  was  not  given  the  maximum  sentence 
and  rightfully  so,  but  life  Imprlaonment  of 
Itself  Is  not  a  harsh  punishment  for  his  part 
in  the  crime  at  Mylal. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  MUFFLE  JET  AIR- 
CRAFT NOISE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


April  20 J  1971 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CALITORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  persistent  problem  of  ear- 
splitting  Jet  aircraft  nol.se  near  large 
airports  throughout  the  Nation  Impels 
me  today  to  Introduce  a  measure  which 
would  at  last  effectively  attack  this 
menace.  The  noise  levels  currently  pro- 
duced by  existing  aircraft  can  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  by  undertaking  a 
retrofitting  program  for  Jet  engines. 
Such  a  process  would  begin  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  I  am  proposing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  legis- 
lation is  badly  needed.  As  I  have  said 
before,  air  and  noise  pollution  are  defi- 
nite health  hazards — even  killers.  They 
do  not  bring  on  the  quick  death  that 
America  has  gotten  used  to  through  war 
and  television  violence,  but  they  take 
their  toll  nonetheless.  People  existing 
adjacent  to  airports  such  as  Los  Angeles 
International,  Kermedy,  Logan,  O'Hare, 
and  others,  are  daily  being  exposed  to  an 
increasingly  menacing  danger  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  available  technol- 
ogy is  not  efifectively  utilized,  because 
the  cost  is  high  and  the  powers  that  be 
and  their  special  interest  groups  would 
rather  avoid  paying  it.  So  I  join  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  our 
State  of  California,  Senator  Alan  Crans- 
ton, in  introducing  this  new  legislation 
which  he  has  originated  in  the  Senate. 
Representing  a  congressional  district 
which  includes  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport  has  caused  me  to  learn  first-hand 
the  seriousness  of  the  noise  pollution 
problem.  Two  schools  in  my  area  have 
actually  been  forced  to  close  due  to  in- 
tolerable interruptions  by  shattering  Jet 
aircraft  noise.  My  response  to  this  par- 
ticular situation  has  been  to  Introduce 
legislation  to  make  Federal  funds  avail- 
able for  soundproofing  classrooms  lying 
under  flight  paths. 

Homeowners  are  also  adversely  af- 
fected by  jet  noise  pollution.  The  total 
costs — if  they  were  known — of  replacing 
shattered  glass  and  plaster,  as  well  as 
other  structural  home  damages,  would 
add  up  to  a  formidable  sum.  During  the 
last  Congress  I  sought  legislation  which 
would  compensate  homeowners  who  suf- 
fered jet  noise  or  sonic  boom  damages  to 
their  homes.  In  addition,  I  sought  to 
amend  President  Nixon's  airport  and  air- 
ways development  proposal  to  establish  a 
noise  abatement  trust  fund. 

I  have  consistently  supported  this  leg- 
islation because  jet  aircraft  noise  makes 
its  passage  vital.  But  most  of  these  bills 
deal  with  the  effects  rather  than  the 
causes.  That  is  why  the  retrofit  bill  I  am 
now  introducing  is  especially  worthwhile. 
Its  passage  will  allow  us  to  go  directly  to 
the  source  of  the  aircraft  noise  prob- 
lem— the  Jet  engines.  In  October  of  1969. 
I  asked: 


Must  It  take  years  of  research  to  come  up 
with  the  startling  discoveries  that  we  are 
definitely  subject  to  hearing  loss  and  psycho- 
logical disturbances  due  to  the  Increasing  din 
of  our  environment?  Must  we  always  act 
after  the  fact  Instead  of  preventatlvely? 

The  passage  of  a  retrofit  bill  will  be 
tantamount  to  answering  these  questions 
with  a  resounding  "No"! — pardon  the 
noise. 

The  technical  ability  to  eliminate  a 
large  share  of  severe  Jet  noise  is  at  hand. 
Let  us  use  It.  The  bill  I  propose  today  is 
designed  to  reduce  within  5  years  the 
present  jet  noise  levels  to  between  one- 
half  and  less  than  one-fourth  of  their 
present  levels.  By  January  1,  1976,  the 
estimated  1.700  to  1.900  present  type  jet- 
liners would  fly  retrofitted.  This  process 
calls  for  lining  the  nacelle,  or  cowling,  of 
a  jet  engine  with  soundproofing  material 
and  also  enlarging  the  size  of  the  exhaust 
outlets. 

Although  the  FAA  has  ruled  that  fu- 
ture aircraft  put  into  service  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972,  must  employ  this  process,  the 
ruling  does  not  include  present  planes,  of 
which  there  are  1,700.  And  most  of  this 
fleet  will  be  In  service  for  years  to  come. 
The  retrofitting  bill  would  remedy  this 
serious  shortcoming.  The  747,  737,  727, 
707,  DC-8's  and  DC-9'8  would  be  affected. 
The  bill  would  allow  the  airlines  to 
raise  fares  1  '2  percent  to  help  cover  the 
$1  billion  cost  of  the  program.  Initial 
capital  would  be  made  available  through 
Government  loan  guarantees. 

A  most  worthwhile  side  effect  of  this 
program — particularly  in  view  of  our 
aerospace  and  technical  unemployment 
problem — would  be  the  2-year  employ- 
ment of  35,000  people  to  develop  and  in- 
stall the  retrofits.  Another  105,000  jobs 
would  be  indirectly  generated  outside  of 
the  aerospace  industry,  according  to  the 
Aerospace  Industries  Association. 

This  legislation  is  truly  national  in 
scope.  The  10  busiest  airports  are  Chi- 
cago-O'Hare,  315,000  flights  per  year. 
Los  Angeles  International.  219,000,  New 
York-Kennedy.  199,000,  Atlanta.  157,000, 
San  Francisco,  149,000,  New  York-La- 
Guardla,  126.000.  Miami.  128.000.  Dallas- 
Love,  122.000,  Washington.  DC-Na- 
tional. 118,000,  and  Boston-Logan  with 
104,000  flights  annually.  In  three  of  our 
largest  cities,  the  noi.se  conditions  under 
which  airport  area  residents  live  would 
go  from  PAA's  "unacceptable"  to  PAA's 
"acceptable"  for  285,000  New  Yorkers. 
340.000  Chicagoans  and  183,000  Bos- 
tonlans.  Simlllarly  dramatic  improve- 
ments would  be  made  all  across  the 
country. 

In  California,  for  example,  where  the 
jet  noise  problem  is  extremely  serious, 
conditions  for  an  estimated  1  million  re- 
sidents living  near  the  State's  18  jetports 
would  be  vastly  improved. 

Completing  research  and  development 
on  effective  retrofitting  methods  could  be 
done  in  2  years  if  the  $35  million 
which  the  bill  would  authorize  for  this 
work  were  made  available.  A  company 
which  perfected  and  sold  a  successful 
retrofit  program  would  be  required  to  re- 
pay research  and  development  grants 
out  of  its  profits  until  full  repayment 
had  occurred.  Over  the  last  5  years.  $25 
million  has  been  spent  on  noise  reduc- 
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tlOD  research  by  the  FAA.  Retrofits  for 
707's  and  Douglas  DC-8's  have  been  suc- 
cessfully tested  already  by  Boeing. 

I  believe  this  legislation  deserves  broad 
support.  It  would  significantly  reduce 
the  presently  disasterous  levels  of  jet 
noise  pollution  and  make  life  bearable 
for  millions  of  Americans  who  are  now 
battered  by  airport  area  din  and  roar. 
What  is  more,  the  void  of  unemployment 
which  the  demise  of  the  SST  has  created 
could  be  filled  for  thousands  of  talented 
but  unemployed  workers  by  implement- 
ing this  program. 

Waiting  for  10  years  to  have  new, 
quieter  aircraft  is  unthinkable,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  current 
planes  would  still  belch  forth  ear-split- 
ting volume.  We  must  have  a  program 
for  retrofitting  or  retiring  these  planes 
now.  With  Government  helping  industry 
to  eliminate  noise  pollution — as  this  bill 
would  do — we  can  succeed  in  this  vital 
effort. 


A  COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  HON- 
ORINO  WILLIAM  HOLMES  Mc- 
GUFPEY 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  declare  my  support  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  postage  stamp  honoring  Wil- 
liam Holmes  McGuffey,  compiler  of 
schoolbooks  and  teacher  of  millions.  Of 
the  many  educators  in  American  history, 
none  has  had  the  influence  of  William 
Holmes  McGuffey  nor  accomplished  so 
much  in  the  national  behalf. 

Born  in  1800,  and  reared  on  a  pioneer 
homestead  in  the  "Western  Reserve," 
McGuffey  had  little  in  the  way  of  formal 
education  until  he  had  reached  his  teens, 
when  his  parents  arranged  for  private 
lessons  in  Latin,  provided  by  the  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Youngs- 
town.  Ohio.  Yet  his  striking  capacity  to 
memorize  marked  him  as  a  prodigy.  Dur- 
ing his  studies  with  the  pastor,  he  com- 
mitted to  memory  entire  books  of  the 
Bible  and  much  other  literature.  In  1818 
he  entered  the  Old  Stone  Academy  of 
Darlington,  Pa.,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Washington  College,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated with  honors  in  1826.  Between  his 
periods  of  college  attendance,  he  taught 
school,  chiefly  in  Kentucky. 

In  the  early  days  of  college  education  in 
the  United  States,  McGuffey  became 
known  as  one  of  the  outstanding  lecturers 
in  several  fields,  principally  moral  phi- 
losophy. He  never  used  notes,  having  only 
to  recite  from  a  vast  store  of  knowledge 
he  had  memorized  by  heart.  He  was  as- 
sociated first  with  Miami  University  in 
Oxford.  Ohio;  later  with  Ohio  University, 
where  he  served  as  president:  later  still 
at  Woodward  College,  in  Cincinnati,  and 
the  University  of  Virginia.  He  also  played 
a  leading  role  in  the  organization  of  the 
College  of  Teachers,  an  association 
formed  to  promote  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, and  labored  for  creation  of  a  pub- 
Uc  school  system  In  Ohio  and  Virginia. 

Despite  his  long  career  as  a  college  and 
university  professor,  which  was  surely 
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unparalleled  at  the  time,  McGuffey  is 
best  remembered  as  author  of  "McGuf- 
fey's  Eclectic  Readers."  for  use  at  the 
elementary  school  level.  While  teaching 
at  Miami  University  he  began,  at  the 
solicitation  of  a  publishing  firm,  to  com- 
pile a  series  of  schoolbooks  which  have 
made  his  name  a  household  word.  Mc- 
Guffey's  Readers  told  you  how  to  do 
everything.  How  to  figure  sums,  how  to 
spell,  how  to  act  in  social  situations,  how 
to  draw  up  a  contract,  how  to  deal  with 
creditors,  and  almost  everything  else. 
They  were  phenomenal.  The  First  and 
Second  Readers  were  published  in  1836, 
the  Third  and  Fourth  in  1837.  These 
books — with  the  Fifth  Reader,  added  in 
1844,  the  Eclectic  Spelling  Book,  added 
in  1846,  and  a  Sixth,  added  in  1857— 
went  through  edition  after  edition,  were 
revised  and  enlarged,  and  reached  the 
fabulous  sale  of  122  million  copies.  Even 
the  simplest  lessons  were  designed  to 
win  the  Interest  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
more  advanced  selections  included  well- 
chosen  extracts  from  the  greatest  Eng- 
lish writers. 

McGuffey's  Readers  servea  to  intro- 
duce thousands  of  American  boys  and 
girls  to  the  treasures  of  literature  and 
many  other  aspects  of  education.  Their 
influence,  moral  and  cultural,  on  Ameri- 
can traditions  of  the  19th  century,  were 
absolutely  tremendous. 

On  that  ground.  I  declare  my  support 
for  the  issuance  of  a  postage  stamp  hon- 
oring William  Holmes  McGuffey. 
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TESTIMONY  TO  THOMAS  W. 
GLEASON 


AMERICAN  ROW'S  IN  NORTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or   OKUiHOMA 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak  out 
of  order  on  the  issue  of  American  POW's 
in  North  Vietnam. 

Seven  years  and  25  days  ago  Ca^t. 
Floyd  Thompson  was  captured  in  South 
Vietnam  and  became  the  first  American 
prisoner  of  war. 

Unfortunately,  since  Captain  Thomp- 
son's captiire  we  have  seen  that  number 
grow  substantially.  Of  course.  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  exact  number 
of  American  prisoners,  because  of  the 
lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
North  Vietnsmaese  to  disclose  informa- 
tion to  the  immediate  families  of  prison- 
ers who  have  experienced  a  love  one  mis- 
sing in  action. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  this  conflict 
has  become  increasingly  more  unpopular 
with  each  passing  day;  but  regardless 
of  the  expressed  support  or  nonsupport 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  I  believe  that 
everyone  stands  united  in  their  concern 
for  these  brave  American  fighting  men 
who  have  given  so  much  to  their  country. 

Seven  years  is  certainly  a  long  time  for 
a  family  to  be  separated,  and  in  this  light 
I  pray  that  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
demonstrate  humanitarian  concern  and 
provide  for  the  immediate  release  of  our 
servicemen. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Thomas 
W.  Gleason,  the  honored  guest  at  this 
year's  "Salute  to  St.  Patrick"  at  the 
National  Democratic  Club  In  New  York. 
Tom  Gleason  distinguished  himself  as  a 
marine  in  World  War  n  and  is  now  a 
most  notable  and  successful  attorney. 
His  father,  Thomas  W.  Gleason,  Sr., 
international  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association,  was 
also  a  guest  of  honor.  Mr.  Thomas  I. 
Fitzgerald,  public  administrator  of  New 
York  County  was  the  toastmaster  of  the 
affair.  Also  present  were  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Philip  J.  Murphy,  director  of  Cath- 
olic Youth  Organization  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  New  York;  Patrick  J.  Cunning- 
ham, dinner  chairman  and  Democratic 
leader  of  Bronx  County;  William  H. 
Prendergast,  president  of  the  National 
Democratic  Club;  and,  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Farley,  known  as  "Mr.  Demo- 
crat" and  first  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club. 

I  insert  in  the  Rxcori),  the  statement 
made  by  Thomas  W.  Gleason  on  this 
occasion: 

While  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  honor 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me  this  evening, 
and  which  I  accept  in  all  htmilllty,  I  must 
say  that  were  It  not  for  my  wonderful  par- 
ents, my  family,  my  associates,  my  good 
friends  In  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association,  and  all  of  you — my  dear  friends, 
I  would  not  be  worthy  of  being  up  here 
tonight.  To  all  of  you — my  heartfelt  thanks. 

The  real  occasion  of  this  dinner  Is  to  honor 
St.  Patrick,  the  patron  saint  of  that  beau- 
tiful little  country  known  as  Erin.  E\'ery  year 
traditionally  in  New  Yortc  City,  we  celebrate 
St.  Patrick's  Day  with  a  big  parade,  dinners 
and  partying,  with  aU  our  friends,  though 
they  be  Jewish,  ItaUan,  black,  Oreek  or  any 
other  race  or  nationality.  Everyone  loves  to 
be  part  of  the  Irish  heritage  which  has 
produced  great  i>ersoinaUtles  and  contributed 
much  In  the  fields  of  literature,  entertain- 
ment, politics,  phUosophy.  reUglon.  science, 
labor,  and  industry.  Just  to  name  a  few: 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  James  Joyce,  Sean 
O'Casey,  Siobhan  McKenua.  the  Kennedys, 
Al  Smith,  George  Meany.  Carding  Cooke,  our 
friends  here  on  the  dais.  Tom  Fitzgerald, 
James  A.  P"arley,  Patrick  Cunningham,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Philip  Murphy,  William  Pren- 
dergast, and  Congressman  John  M.  Murphy, 
and  especially  my  father,  Ted  Gleason.  There 
are  many,  many  more. 

Indeed,  St.  Patrick's  Day  Is  usuaUy  a  great 
day  for  the  Irish. 

However,  this  year  we  cannot  look  forward 
to  that  day  with  much  happlnese  or  en- 
thusiasm, for.  once  again,  as  in  the  past, 
that  little  country  across  the  sea.  Is  strife- 
torn.  People  are  being  tortured  and  mur- 
dered, they  say  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
who  Uved  and  died  for  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  toward  all  men.  Actually,  these  horrible 
atrocities  are  being  committed  solely  for 
political  |>restlge  and  g^n.  Once  again  the 
Irish  Catholics  are  being  oppressed  and 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood  by  those  vrith  po- 
litical power  and  control. 

Our  parents  and  grandparents  loved  Ire- 
land— its  beautiful  way  of  life,  its  tuneful 
songs,  the  good  cheer  of  the  Irish  and,  above 
all — the  warmth  of  their  hospltaUty. 
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But  when  they  could  no  longer  standi  be- 
ing crushed  under  the  heel  of  ETngland.  ( hey 
fled  and  migrated  In  large  numbers  to  this 
country.  They  have  never  forgotten  .hat 
beautiful  land  of  Erin.  They  noatalgU  ally 
■till  sing  Its  songs  and  dance  Its  dances — 
even  as  they  did  In  the  old  country. 

How  long  can  we.  In  America,  contlniie  to 
look  upon  these  brutal  conditions,  wltliout 
crying  out  against  them? 

If  there  Is  to  be  any  meaning  In  our  *ele 
bratlon  here  tonight  and  In  the  celebrations 
on  the  streets  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Satan- 
nah,  and  other  great  cities  next  Wednesday, 
March  17th,  It  will  stem  from  a  unanliiious 
agreement  among  all  of  us — Irish — friends 
of  the  Irish — and  Indeed  all  decent  hutnan 
beings — to  beseech  the  President  of  i  the 
United  States  (who  also  traces  his  ancistry 
back  to  Ireland)  and  the  Secretary-Oeiieral 
of  the  United  Nations  to  Immediately  call 
upon  Great  Britain  to  take  the  neceisary 
steps  to  insure  liberty,  freedom  and  equpUty 
for  all. 

This  can  be  achieved  with  very  llttl*    ef 
fort — If  only  Great  Britain  has  the  wl.l  to 
act. 

We  must  do  all  we  can  so  that  next  jrear, 
when  we  celebrate  Saint  Patrick's  Day,  11  will 
be  with  greater  joy  In  our  hearts,  and  with 
greater  pride  In  the  land  of  our  forbears. 

In  closing.  I  am  reminded  of  the  worils  in 
one  of  my  favorite  Irish  songs — Galway 
Bay — especially  the  last  few  lines — "aiid  If 
there's  going  to  be  a  life  hereafter,  and  fate 
I'm  sure  there's  going  to  be,  ni  ask  my  God 
to  let  me  make  my  heaven.  In  that  dear  land 
•oroee  the  Irish  s«a." 


RED-BEAKED  VULTURES 
OVER  FBI 


HOVSR 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT^ES 


Tuesday,  April  20.  1971 


once 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  I  feel  compelled  to  give  expression 
here  In  the  House  of  Representativfes  to 
the  deep  admiration  and  sincere  grati- 
tude felt  by  countless  Americans  for  the 
Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  outstpnd- 
ing  record  of  service  to  our  Naticln  as 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  ol  In- 
vestigations. 

Such  dedicated  service  should  cer- 
tainly be  continuously  recognized  and  It 
Is  tragic  when  our  expressions  of  sup- 
port must  be  given  in  the  context  of  a 
defense  against  irresponsible  charges.  In 
some  political  quarters,  however,  H  ap- 
pears to  be  open  season  for  villif ying  at- 
tacks and  accusations  against  t' 
tinguished  public  servant. 

Those  of  us  who  are  grateful  fol 
leadership  provided  for  so  many 
in  the  FBI  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  an 
are  proud  of  the  high  ideals  for 
he  has  always  stood  cannot  listen  iii  sil 
ence    to    these   ill-founded    defa: 
reni^rpks.  One  American  who  has 
sues  fine  expression  of  his  suppo 
the  FBI  Director  is   well-known 
commentator  Paul   Harvey.   I  w 
tremely  gratified  upon  hearing  the 
5,  1971,  edition  of  the  Paul  Harvey 
and  want  to  share  an  excerpt  fro: 
commentary  with  my  colleagues 
House  at  this  time: 

Reo-Beaked   Vui-tures   Hover  Over  IPBI 

The  little  Jackals  again  are  yapping  iit  the 
heels  of  the  Hon.  And  the  red-beaked  |iew8- 
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hawka  are  circling,  hoping  to  dine  on  the 
carcass  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

But  you  and  I  have  seen  him  outlive  gen- 
erations of  them — and  he  vflU  again. 

When  the  FBI  Director  reported  an  East 
Coast  conspiracy  to  sabotage  our  nation's 
capital  and  to  kidnap  a  high-ranking  govern- 
ment official,  he  kicked  open  a  hornet's  neet. 
"Now  we've  caught  the  Director  with  an 
Indefensible  exaggeration,"  the  Hoover- 
hounders  decided. 

"If  It's  true.  Mister  P.B.I.,  why  don't  you 
show  your  evidence  to  a  grand  Jury  and 
get  the  guilty  Indicted." 
So  he  did — and  they  were. 
Now  the  red-beaked  newshawks  and  at 
least  one  member  of  Congress,  with  egg  all 
over  their  faces,  appeared  pretty  silly. 

Thus  personally  angered — and  determined 
to  throw  a  smokescreen  over  the  accused 
brothers  Berrlgan — they  launched  a  counter 
attack. 

It's  not  the  flrst  time  the  vultures  have 
sought  to  get  the  un-gettable  Mr.  Hoover. 
I  saw  another  generation  of  these  same 
birds  gang  up  on  him  when  his  agents  ar- 
rested reds  In  1940  and  periodically  since. 

Then,  as  now,  they  sought  to  portray  ac- 
cused conspirators  as  persecuted  and  the  Di- 
rector as  the  persecutor. 

Then,  as  now.  they  said  the  FBI  was  a 
"gestapo"  and  the  Director  shotUd  be  forced 
to  resign. 

And  the  now-generatlon  of  cynics  cannot 
conceive  of  any  public  official  without  a  per- 
sonal skeleton  In  his  private  closet.  So  this 
time  their  tiresome  attack  has  Included 
"surveillance"  of  the  Director. 

One  of  the  Lilliputian  scandalmongers  as- 
signed his  own  "agents"  to  follow  Mr.  Hoover 
around;  to  wait  outside  his  home  and  trail 
him  to  the  office,  to  watch  from  a  restaurant 
table  near  his. 

Ostensibly,  this  childish  charade  Is  In- 
tended to  show  the  Director  how  uncomfor- 
table It  feels  for  "an  innocent  person  to  be 
watched." 

Actually,  of  course,  the  FBI  does  not  con- 
duct surveillance  of  any  person  except  In  In- 
stances wherein  there  Is  already  evidence  of 
a  Federal  crime. 

His  detractors,  amateur  and  professional, 
know  that.  But  what  they  are  trying  to  do 
Is  to  throw  their  own  shadows  over  him. 

One  yellow  Joiimallst  found  a  letter  which 
the  bachelor  Director  had  written  to  a  long- 
time family  friend  which  Mr.  Hoover  had 
signed  with  the  word,  "Affectionately," 

And  the  obviously  Innocent  letter,  when 
published,  appeared  under  the  headline: 
"Hoover's  Letters  to  a  Washington  Widow." 
Our  nation's  Number  One  Lawman,  the 
personification  of  Integrity,  is  not  personally 
vulnerable.  Always,  however,  there  Is  a  real 
danger  that  false  charges  might  seriously  In- 
jure the  Image  and  effectiveness  of  the  FBI. 
That  Is  Mr.  Hoover's  concern,  and  we  must 
make  It  ours. 

Congress  passed  a  law  in  1960  allowing  Mr. 
Hoover  to  retire  at  full  pay.  Such  is  this 
man's  love  for  his  country  than  for  ten  years 
he's  been  working  for  us  for  love;  not  money! 
Generations  of  taxpayers  and  eight  Presi- 
dents have  appreciated  that  rare  degree  of 
selfless  loyalty;  so  do  I. 


April  20,  1971 


THEIR  SHIRTS  AREN  T  BROWN 


Hon.G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  March  12  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  there  appeared  an  article  au- 
thored  by   Maj.    Gen.   Perd   L.   Davis, 


adjutant  general  of  the  North  Carolina 
National  Guard. 

Entitled  "Their  Shirts  Aren't  Brown." 
the  article  dealt  with  the  twofold  mission 
of  the  National  Guard  in  working  with 
the  regular  Armed  Forces  and  civilian 
authorities.  General  Davis  explained  In 
detail  the  threefold  mission  of  the  Guard 
when  working  with  civilian  authorities 
during  times  of  civil  disorder.  The  article 
has  received  favorable  comment  from 
throughout  the  Nation  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues: 

Their  Shirts  Aren't  Brown 
(By  Ferd  L.  Davis) 
In  America  we  National  Guardsmen  have 
a  twofold  mission.  First  we  provide  Imme- 
diate back-up  support  for  the  regular  Army 
and  Air  Force  our  secondary  but  more  highly 
publicized  mission  Is  that  of  providing  mili- 
tary support  for  clvUan  authorities. 

Miliary  support  of  civil  authority  Includes 
such  duty  as  search  for  missing  persons,  serv- 
ice during  hurricanes  and  other  natural  dis- 
asters, and  restoration  of  order  in  civil  dis- 
turbances. Normally  our  civil  disorder  duty 
Is  state  duty,  and  It  has  resulted  In  some 
elements  of  our  society  regarding  us  as  storm 
troopers. 

National  Guardsmen  are  neither  Sfurmab- 
teilung  nor  Schutzstaffe;  we  have  no  desire 
to  be  regarded  as  either.  In  North  Carolina 
we  have  avoided  such  characterization  by 
having  responsible  commanders  and  capable 
troops  carry  out  plans  embodying  both  flnn- 
ness  and  restraint  during  civil  disturbance 
duty. 

These  commanders,  upon  my  order  as  Ad- 
jutant General,  leave  their  civilian  pursuits 
and  move  Into  the  troubled  communities 
with  armed  troops  and  a  variety  of  special 
forces  Including  Infrared  sniper  teams,  gas 
and  shortgun  squads,  and  air-support  groups. 
Using  the  same  rules  of  engagement  as  the 
regular  Army,  the  guardsmen  usually  com- 
plete the  task  of  restoring  order  with  dis- 
patch. For  the  North  Carolina  commander, 
however,  restoration  of  order  Is  but  the  first 
step  of  a  threefold  mission. 

The  commander  then  moves  into  what  I 
am  pleased  to  call  a  mission  of  mercy,  be- 
cause that  is  exactly  what  It  Is.  After  the 
breakdown  of  normal  municipal  operations 
and  control,  there  are  always  people  who  are 
cold  and  hungry.  In  need  of  medical  atten- 
tion; w«  attend  to  their  needs,  get  them  b«ck 
on  their  Jobs,  and  get  their  children  back  in 
school.  This  phase  usually  requires  about 
twice  as  long  as  the  mere  restoration  of  order. 
The  third  aspect  of  the  guard  mission  in- 
volves restoration — sometimes  even  the  be- 
ginning— of  communication  between  diver- 
gent groups  In  the  community.  By  executive 
order  of  Governor  Robert  W.  Scott,  the  North 
Carolina  National  Guard  task-force  com- 
mander Is  charged  with  coordination  of  all 
state  forces  in  the  dlsorder-rldden  commu- 
nity, and  we  are  diligent  In  using  all  our 
resources  Including  Good  Neighbor  groups. 
When  pe>ple  start  talking  instead  of  fight- 
ing, they  may  not  solve  their  problems;  but 
at  least  the  opportunity  for  solution  exists. 
Aside  from  the  benefit  to  the  community, 
the  guard  helps  itself  by  this  activity,  since 
It  lessens  the  chance  of  our  having  to  return 
again  to  the  same  area.  The  financial  loss 
sustained  by  a  guardsman  during  clvll-dls- 
order  duty  varies  according  to  rank  and 
civilian  occupation,  but  In  most  case.s  it  ex- 
ceeds $100  m  pay  differential  alone. 

Obviously  morale  is  helped  by  the  fact  that 
civil  disturbance  duty  In  a  given  municipal- 
ity Is  a  one-time  proposition  of  short  <lu^ 
tlon,  and  thousands  of  tax  dollars  are  saved 
for  other  causes. 

We  work  hard  to  keep  the  communications 
media  and  the  public  informed.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  we  have  found  that  when  we 
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make  all  the  facts  available,  we  usually  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  editorial  Interpreta- 
tion. 

Omi  method  of  operation  Is  one  that  I  used 
when  I  was  a  troop  commander;  when  I  be- 
came Adjutant  General.  I  Imposed  It  on  the 
entire  North  Carolina  National  Guard.  So 
far  as  I  know.  It  has  not  cost  me  the  friend- 
ship of  any  of  my  friends  In  the  ghetto,  on 
the  campus,  or  elsewhere;  but  more  Impor- 
tant, It  has  not  taken  the  life  of  any  person 
and  It  has  not  resulted  In  Injury  to  any  of 
my  guardsmen,  to  whom  I  owe  a  special 
obligation. 

I  believe  this  policy  Is  sensible  and  hu- 
mane; the  Attorney  General  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  approved  It  as  being  entirely  In  ac- 
cordance with  state  law;  and  It  Is  acceptable 
to  the  public. 

Recently  In  Wilmington,  for  Instance 
where  we  had  a  week  of  civil -disorder  duty, 
we  left  with  the  thanks  of  local  authorities 
and  the  white  press.  The  Wilmington  Jour- 
nal, the  local  black  newspaper,  praised  our 
efforts,  reciting  that  we  were  "very  coopera- 
tive and  courteous.  In  1898,  the  black  preas 
was  burned.  In  1971.  the  National  Guard 
helped  us." 

Surely  you  will  understand  my  pride  of 
Bsaoclation  with  the  fine  young  citizens  who 
comprise  the  North  Carolina  National  Guard. 
Their  performance  under  stress  surely  Justi- 
fies my  appraisal  of  them  as  neither  bum- 
bling nor  hardnosed,  but  efficient  and  dis- 
ciplined, entirely  worthy  of  the  special  trust 
reposed  In  them  by  a  strong  and  thoughtful 
Governor. 

I  left  my  law  office  for  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's office  with  considerable  reluctance,  not 
all  induced  by  financial  considerations;  and  I 
still  miss  the  practice  of  law.  But  In  Wilming- 
ton I  realized  all  too  well  that  when  I  re- 
turned to  my  law  office,  I  should  also  miss 
participating  in  a  conscientious  effort  to 
discharge  a  painful  duty  with  both  respon- 
sibility and  Imagination. 


THREE  SISTERS  BRIDGE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VTSOimA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  18  years  Is  a  long  time  to  wait 
for  a  bridge.  And  many  of  our  colleagues 
In  Congress  are  tired  of  waiting. 

Eighteen  years  ago  a  bridge  was  pro- 
posed at  or  near  the  Three  Sisters  Is- 
lands In  the  Potomac  River,  to  be  a 
major  link  in  the  transportation  system 
connecting  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Later,  after 
careful  study  and  evaluation,  the  Con- 
gress approved  a  balanced  highway  and 
rapid-rail  system  for  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  and  included  as  an 
integral  part  of  that  system  was  the  so- 
called  Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

That  bridge  has  still  not  been  built, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  repeated  man- 
dates by  our  colleagues  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  it  must  be  built, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  desperately 
needed  additional  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  our  subway/rapid-rail  system 
nave  been  held  hostage  to  its  construc- 
tion. 

As  I  believe  all  who  read  this  Record 
wm  be  enlightened  by  a  chronological 
listing  of  background  data  on  this  con- 
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troversy.  I  insert  such  a  listing  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 

Chronological  Listino  of  BACKCROTmn  Data 

ON   THE  THmxE  Sisters  Bridge  Project — 

Updated  Pkbrt7art  1971 

1963:  Bridge  location  recommendied  In 
report  "Highway  Transportation  In  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  of  Virginia"  prepared 
by  Wilbur  Smith  and  Associates  for  the  State 
of  Virginia, 

1969:  Incident  to  the  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Study  plan  of  1959.  exhaustive 
traffic  studies  by  Wilbur  Smith  and  Associ- 
ates reaffirmed  the  need  for  a  bridge  at  the 
Three  Sisters  site. 

June  1960:  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  ap- 
proved Route  266  to  the  Interstate  System — 
Key  Bridge. 

August  12,  1980:  Board  of  Commissioners 
approval  of  Six  Year  Public  Works  Program 
continuing  Three  Sisters  Bridge  project. 

November,  1960:  NCPC  approved  D.  C. 
Budget  which  Included  a  request  for  en- 
gineering funds  for  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

March,  1961:  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
approved  Three  Sisters  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem Instead  of  Key  Bridge. 

July,  1961:  NCPC  approved.  In  principle, 
the  alignment  of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
(NCPC  Plan  104,  1-517)   July  13,  1961. 

October,  1961 :  NCPC  approved  D.  C.  Budget 
which  included  funds  for  initial  construction 
for  Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

November  22,  1961 :  Public  Hearing. 

1961:  In  D.  C.  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1962, 
Congress  approved  funds  for  the  design  of 
Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

March  1,  1962:  NCPC  reapproved  the  blrdge 
site  revised  plan. 

May  10,  1962:  NCPC  deferred  motion  for  ' 
approval  of  modified  plan  for  Three  Bisters 
Bridge  Interchange.    (Mr.  Wirth  questioned 
the  need  for  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge). 

July  19,  1962:  NCPC  Transportation  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  subject  of  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge  be  deferred. 

1962:  In  D.  C.  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year 
1963,  Congress  approved  funds  to  construct 
substructure  of  Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

1962:  In  Conferees  Report  No.  2548,  It  was 
stated  that  the  Committee  of  Conference 
agreed  that  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  project 
should  proceed  according  to  the  plan  set 
forth  in  the  budget. 

November  1962:  NCTA  report  attacks  need 
for  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  proposing  a  rail 
transit  line  to  serve  that  corridor. 

June  1963:  Letter  of  June  1,  1963,  from 
President  Kennedy  to  Commissioner  Tobrlner 
requesting  reexamination  of  certain  require- 
ments of  DC.  Freeway  System,  Including 
Three  Sisters  Bridge,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Conamerce,  HHPA.  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  NCTA,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

July  1963:  Establishment  of  Policy  Advi- 
sory Committee  (PAC)  for  purposes  of  re- 
examination requested  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

November  1963:  Letter  of  November  7,  1963, 
from  Commissioner  Tobrlner  to  President 
Kennedy,  transmitting  recommendations  of 
PAC  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  down- 
stream of  Key  Bridge,  and  indicating  that  It 
was  hoped  It  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  (Note: 
This  is  not  the  Three  Sisters  site.) 

February  1964:  Due  to  strong  objection 
from  Virginia  to  the  location  proposed  by 
PAC,  the  District  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  agreed  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
engineering  consultant  to  study  each  pro- 
posed bridge  location. 

September   1964:    Receipt   of  consultant's 

(Howard.  Needlee,  Tammen  and  Bergendoff) 

report   of  location  studies.   Study  included 

three  pKJssible  sites. 

1964:  Public  Hearing. 

March  1965:  On  March  17.  1965.  PAC  agreed 
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by  a  vote  of  5-2  to  locate  the  proposed  new 
bridge  crossing  at  still  another  site  (Sit« 
No.  3  in  above  consultant's  report)  or  up- 
stream from  the  original  Three  Sisters  site. 
Dissenters  were  NCPA  and  Park  Service  who 
challenged  the  need  for  any  bridge  in  that 
area  and  Indicated  that  they  had  devised  a 
number  of  alternatives  to  prove  It. 

1965:  On  March  26,  1965.  the  Engineer 
Commissioner,  D.C..  forwarded  a  letter  to 
NCPC  requesting  the  Inclusion  of  a  Potomac 
River  Bridge  Item  on  the  agenda  of  the 
April  8.  1985,  meeting  of  NCPC. 

April  1965:  April  1,  1965,  letter  from  NCPC 
to  the  Engineer  Commissioner  stated  that  it 
would  seem  appropriate  to  postpone  consid- 
eration of  a  Potomac  River  Bridge  because 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  alternate 
plan  was  not  complete, 

April  26,  1965:  The  Engineer  Commissioner, 
DC,  wrote  a  letter  to  NCPC  indicating  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  National 
Park  Service  had  studied  the  Department  of 
Interior's  (National  Park  Service)  proposal, 
and  again  requested  that  the  bridge  project 
be  placed  on  the  NCPC  agenda,  this  time  for 
the  May  meeting.  There  was  no  reply  thereto, 
and  the  agenda  did  not  Include  the  bridge 
Item. 

May  25,  1966:  National  Park  Service,  the 
District  of  Coliimbla  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  entered  Into  a  Tri-Party  Agree- 
ment, which  recommended,  among  other 
things,  a  crossing  of  the  Potomac  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  Spout  Run. 

May  26,  1966:  PAC  endorsed  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  as  a  result  of  the  Trl-Party 
Agreement  referred  to  in  the  above  Item. 

May    ai,    1966:    Board    of   Commissioners. 
D.  C.  approved  PAC  Agreement  of  May  25. 
•  1966  including  Item  involving  construction 
of  Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

June  1,  1966:  Arlington  Planning  Com- 
mission voted  that  If  bridge  was  necessary, 
then  It  should  be  Installed  at  the  Three 
Sisters  site. 

June  5,  1966:  Arlington  County  Board 
unanimously  opposed  any  new  bridge  be- 
tween Memorial  Bridge  and  Chain  Bridge. 

June  9,  1966:  NCPC  voted  6-6  to  approve 
a  complete  freeway  system.  Including  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

September  13,  1966:  NCPC  holds  puWic 
hearing — Three  Sisters  Bridge  Is  among  proj- 
ects considered. 

September  15,  1966:  NCPC  approved  Stage 
2  for  1-266  Potomac  River  Bridge,  from  the 
north  bank  of  the  Potomac  River  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  Potomac  River. 

September  20,  1966:  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, D.  C.  approved  Central  Potomac 
River  Crossing.  (Essentially  the  Three  Sisters 
site). 

September  27,  1968:  Arlington  County 
Board  announced  plans  for  legal  block  to 
proposed  construction  of  Three  Sisters 
Bridge. 

September  28,  1966:  District  of  Columbia 
entered  into  a  contract  for  the  design  of  a 
proposed  river  crossing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Three  Sisters  site. 

November  30,  1966:  Suit  filed  to  stop  work 
on  four  major  freeway  projects  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Including  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge. 

March  9.  1967:  NCPC  approved  general 
alignment  of  the  Potomac  River  Freeway 
from  the  river  crossing  to  31st  Street,  N.W, 
April  6,  1967:  NCPC  voted  to  request  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  tunnel  across 
the  river  at  this  site — the  report  was  to  be 
furnished  to  the  Commission's  staff  by 
April  19,  1967. 

May  2,  1967:  Commission  of  Pine  Arts 
rejected  the  proposed  designs  for  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge. 

May  4,  1967:  Letter  from  the  Secretary, 
Department  of  Transportation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  to  the  Chairman, 
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NCPC  Indicated  that  the  evaluation  ^d 
fea»lbUlty  study  concluded  that  a  brldg<  Is 
the  better  alternative  at  this  site. 

May    5,    1967:    NCPC    agreed    to    Stag4 
approval   of  the  bridge,  provided   that   ^he 
Department    of   Transportation    determined 
that  additional  laneage  was  needed  In  l^ls 
corridor. 

July  13,  1967:  Requested  to  be  placed 
NCPC  agenda. 

August  24,  1967:  Letter  from  the  C^lef 
Planning  Engineer,  Department  of  Hlgh^ys 
and  Traffic,  DC.  to  the  Chairman,  NQPC 
requesting  Three  SlBters  Bridge  item 
placed  on  next  Commission  agenda. 

September  14,  1967:  At  NCPC  meet^g, 
the  Engineer  Commissioner  attempted: 
have  bridge  Item  placed  on  agenda  for  SOage 
4  approval — attempt  failed  by  a  5  to  5  ;ote 
to  sustain  the  actions  of  the  Chalrmanj  In 
disapproving   agenda   Item. 

September  20.  1967:  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  approved  unanimously  the  newest  de- 
sign for  the  proposed  Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

September  22,  1967 :  Requested  to  be  placed 
on   October  NCPC   agenda. 

December  29.  1967:  Favorable  action  by 
Council  of  Governments  required  under  Sec- 
tion 204. 

February  9,  1968:  Court  of  Appeals  older 
to  stop  all  work. 

Augvist  23,  1968:  1968  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  signed  by  President  Johnson. 

December  11.  1968:  NCPC  adopted  Mijor 
Thoroughfare  Plan  with  Three  Sisters. 

December  12.  1968:  City  Council  apprcjved 
Major  Thoroughfare  Plan  as  presented  by 
NCPC    (Resolution  68-73).  ' 

January  17,  1969:  Federal  Highway  jAd- 
mlnlstrator  eliminated  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
and  other  projects.  I 

August  9,  1969:  D.  C.  Council  action  to 
comply  with  1968  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act. 

August  13,  1969:  Turner  (Federal  Hlghjway 
Administrator)  rescinded  January  17,  (969 
letter. 

August  27,  1969:  BPR  authorizes  construc- 
tion. 

September  24,  1969:  Start  constructior 
river  piers. 

October  8.  1969:  Army  Corps  of  Englr 
approval  to  excavate  for  piers. 

October  15,  1969:  Federal  Highway  Adr 
Istrator  stated  Section  4(f).  (DOT  Act) 
Section  138  of  Title  23  had  been  met. 

October  15,  1969:  Request  for  temporary 
restraining  order  was  denied  by  Judge  Sirica. 

October  20,  1969:  Request  for  prellmUtary 
Injunction  on  the  bridge  was  denied  by  J^dge 
Sirica. 

November  5,  1969:  The  Appeals  Court  de- 
nied the  appeal  for  preliminary  Injunction. 

January  12,  1970:  Judge  Sirica  ruled  on 
summary  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  defend- 
ants. 

April  8.  1970:  The  Appeals  Court  pan«l  of 
Bazelon,  Wright  and  McKennen  remaided 
the  case  to  Judge  Sirica's  court  for  a  hearing 
concerning  compliance  with  Title  23  of  I  the 
U.S.  Code.  This  Judgment  was  appealed  for 
an  "En  Banc"  Judgment  by  the  Ap 
Court.  The  request  was  denied. 

May  6,   1970:    As   a  result   of  the  App 
Cotirt  ruling,  a  motion  was  made  fcM*  a 
llminary  injunction  to  stop  constructloii 
the  bridge.  This  was  denied  by  Judge  Sl^ca. 

August  7,  1970:  Judge  Sirica  issued  jlnal 
Judgment  concerning  his  findings  of  aom- 
pUance  with  Title  23.  His  Judgment  enjoined 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  contlnnlng 
with  the  final  project.  | 

August  15,  1970:  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  Highway  Department  entered 
a  contract  with  the  Portland  Cement  Cbm- 
pany  to  build  a  one-tenth  scale  model  of  the 
propoced  Three  Sister's  Bridge  for  safety  tlest- 
Ing  of  the  bridge's  design. 

December  14,  15,  16,  1970:  Design  Pi^bllc 
Hearing  held. 
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WE  MUST  CHANGE,  OR  GOD 
HELP  US 


April  20,  1971 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or     OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
in  a  while  one  comes  across  a  piece  of 
writing  which  points  up  a  strong  and 
general  public  conviction  on  a  major 
national  issue,  with  unusual  eloquence 
and  feeling. 

This  week  I  came  across  such  a  piece 
of  writing.  It  is  by  Charles  M.  Cooper, 
editor  of  the  Pryor  Daily  Times  in  Pryor, 
Okla.  and  takes  the  form  of  an  open 
letter  to  his  three  children,  written  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  conviction  of  Lieu- 
tenant Galley,  and  published  In  the  Times 
of  April  1.  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  there  is  a  diver- 
gence of  opinion  on  the  conviction  of 
Lieutenant  Calley,  and  I  do  not  expect 
all  my  colleagues  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Cooper's  remarks  on  that  subject. 

At  the  same  time,  the  issue  goes  much 
deeper  than  the  merits  of  the  verdict  of 
one  court-martial;  It  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  such  major  questions  as  our  na- 
tional unity  and  our  national  defense. 
These  are  issues  to  which  Mr.  Cooper 
addresses  himself,  and  I  believe  his 
thoughts  on  this  issue  are  both  moving 
and  impressive. 

I  include  Mr.  Cooper's  open  letter,  "We 
Must  Change,  Or  God  Help  Us"  in  the 
Record : 

Wc  Must  Chance,  or  Ooo  Hklp  Us 

March  31,  1971. 

Dear  Bill,  Chip,  Delh^ah,  and  Jack:  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  begin  this  letter  to  you. 
because  even  In  the  beginning  I'm  on  the  de- 
fensive. Bill,  you  are  a  devout,  practicing 
Christian,  not  due  to  your  home  Influence 
even  though  we  are  spasmodic  Stmday  school 
attenders,  but  with  more  power  to  the  mys- 
terious ways  of  the  Lord,  probably  more  In 
spite  of  It.  You  are  number  one  In  the  lottery 
draft.  In  good  health,  and  know  that  some- 
time in  the  future  service  to  our  country  as 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  a  fact, 
either  before  or  after  you  complete  medical 
training. 

Chip,  you  are  also  a  talented  young  man. 
with  basic  Intelligence  beyond  that  of  your 
parents,  and  a  personality  and  brilliance  of 
wit  that  portends  a  g^eat  future  for  you  In 
any  chosen  profession,  whatever  It  may  be. 
You,  too,  will  serve,  in  one  capacity  or  the 
other. 

Delilah,  the  light  of  my  eye,  the  delight 
of  my  heart,  this  goes  to  you,  too.  Even 
though  you  are  a  young  woman,  the  young 
man  whose  engagement  ring  now  graces  your 
finger,  is  now  serving  our  country  aboard  an 
aircraft  carrier  .  .  a  floating  battlefield  .  .  . 
which  In  a  few  short  months  will  again  be 
in  an  arena  of  combat  against  that  nebulovisly 
described  foe.  "the  aggressors  .  .  .  the  Com- 
munists .  '  He  Is  Fighting  There  to  keep 
From  Fighting  Here.  (The  capitalization  is 
mine  but  you  can  hear  It  In  .the  tones  of 
every  politician's  voice  wherever  they  speak.) 

And  to  you.  Jack,  the  last  product  of  your 
mother's  and  my  love,  although  you  are 
only  UVj-gol^'Oi^-lS.  the  United  States  has 
been  Involved  In  Vietnam  since  1954  when 
the  Air  Force  helped  evacuate  French  from 
the  fallen  capltol  of  Dlenbienphu  .  .  .  that's 
17  years  ago  this  coming  May  8  .  .  .  over  flv« 


years  before  you  were  born  .  .  .  we've  been 
m  war  or  near  war  since  1939 — this  too  will 
apply  to  you  because  the  conviction  of  Lt. 
William  Calley.  Jr..  will  be  a  point  of  crys- 
tallzatlon  of  American  opinion.  It  will  be  a 
focal  point  In  the  destiny  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  as  Ae  know  it. 

Changes  In  the  world  come  now  with  such 
speed  that  my  mind  Is  overwhelmed.  A  man 
on  the  moon.  A  living,  breathing,  human  b«. 
Ing  much  as  you  and  I  actually  walking  on 
the  moon.  Imagine  it  I 

Pictures  of  Mars.  Radio  analysis  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Venus.  Transplants  of  hu- 
man organs,  although  not  always  successful, 
still  a  body  continues  to  think  and  feel  and 
breathe.  Complicated  pieces  of  machinery 
which,  at  man's  puny  directions,  spurt  out 
complex  calculations  beyond  comprehension 
faster  than  the  speed  of  light;  vast  new  dis- 
coveries; exciting  new  concepts  In  the  sci- 
ences; further  exploration  of  space  and  the 
depths  of  the  seas  which  cover  four-fifths  of 
this  small  dot  in  the  Universe  called  the 
earth. 

No  wonder  the  American  public  flees  at 
night  to  its  electronically  controlled  cave  for 
protection  against  Beasts  and  Bugs  and 
Things  that  Go  Bump  In  the  Night.  No  won- 
der escapism  through  drugs  or  sex  or  alcohol 
or  communes  or  flowers  or  long  hair.  It  bog- 
gles the  mind. 

How  to  tell  you  that  an  event  of  three 
years  ago,  at  a  little  cross  roads  in  Vietnam 
so  small  that  news  maps  don't  even  show  It, 
has  brought  about  changes  that  vrill  effect 
the  history  of  mankind.  How  to  tell  you  that 
all  yotir  mother  and  I  have  tried  to  teach 
you  may  have  been  wrong. 

We've  tried  to  let  you  grow,  each  separate 
from  the  others,  and  each  as  an  Individual 
because  you  are  each  Individuals.  We've  tried 
to  Impart  right  and  wrong,  do's  and  don'ts 
with  a  minimum  of  parental  guidance. 

I  know  that  you've  probably  rolled  your 
eyes  when  I  recall,  "did  I  ever  tell  you  about 
the  time  during  the  War  ..."  I  know  that 
you've  probably  snickered,  even  with  fond- 
ness and  love  In  your  heart,  as  you  saw  me 
proudly,  a  little  self-consciously,  put  on  my 
American  Legion  cap,  and  march  out  the  door 
Just  a  little  bit  stralghter,  a  little  bit  prouder, 
than  my  five  foot  seven  Inch  135  pound  Ixxly 
sho\ild  be,  or  has  any  right  to  be.  And  prob- 
ably snickered  again  when  sometimes  I 
would  come  bouncing  off  the  walls,  cussing 
mildly,  later  on  in  the  evening,  caroomlng 
gently  from  here  to  there,  perhaps  humming 
discordantly,  the  dog  barldng,  the  shoes 
dropped.  Kerplunk.  Pause.  Orunt.  Kerplunk. 
Collapse. 

But,  kids,  I  had  been  for  a  few  brief  mo- 
ments out  of  the  month  a  sincere  part  of  an 
organization  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
right  over  might,  preservation  of  law  and 
order,  committed  to  upholding  and  defending 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  dociunent  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind, firmly  believing  in  a  100  percent  Amer- 
icanism for  an  America  composed  of  all  the 
races  known  to  man :  I  had  pledged  devotion 
to  peace  and  good- will  on  earth,  based  on  a 
sense  of  Individual  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity, state  and  nation,  and  only  a  few 
short  hours  before,  vowed  to  transmit  to  you, 
my  posterity  and  your  peers  the  principle  of 
Justice,  freedom  and  democracy. 

We've  tried  to  teach  you  that  this  great, 
sprawling,  busy,  wonderful  country  of  ours 
is  worth  fighting  for,  and  we  still  believe 
that.  To  deny  it  would  be  throwing  a  lie  in 
the  teeth  of  our  heritage.  It  would  make 
the  lives  of  generations  of  your  forebears  a 
lie. 

Conquered  Croesus  said  to  Conquerer 
Darius  that  no  man  In  his  right  mind  pre- 
fers war  to  peace,  for  In  war.  the  fathers 
bury  their  sons  while  in  peace,  the  sons  bury 
the  fathers. 
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I  had  much  rather  you  bad  to  bury  me 
than  I  jou.  I  have  no  desire  to  go  again  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  firmly  believ- 
ing, as  a  oooflrmed  civilian,  that  two  wars 
on  one  43-year  lUetlme,  are  enough.  But,  ah, 
my  children,  my  loves,  fruit  of  my  loins, 
there's  the  difference  .  .  It  was  then  .  .  when 
I  went  .  .  A  WAR! 

In  big,  screaming  four-Inch  headlines.  A 
WAR  I  There  was  no  doubt;  there  was  no 
Ideological  dissent;  no  intellectual  quibbling. 
It  was  WAR  full  blown,  drum  beating,  pulse 
racing,  bands  playing,  flag  waving,  glve-all- 
for-our-oountry-WAR.  The  lines  are  not  so 
clear  now,  but  Lt.  Galley's  war  Is  still  war. 
You  get  Just  as  dead  now  a.s  then. 

Your  grandfather  was  In  the  Naval  Air 
pvsrce  In  Italy  In  1917  when  the  only  bombs 
they  had  were  six  pieces  of  meial  sp&kea 
with  stabilizing  vanes. 

Your  great-grandfather's  brother,  until 
the  day  he  died,  at  the  age  of  97,  had  a  sup- 
purating shin  wound  received  on  a  little 
rise  above  the  plains  at  Cuba  named  after 
St.  John.  Your  other  great-grandfather's 
uncle  was  Gen.  Douglas  H.  Cooper  who 
fought,  we  are  told,  gallantly  and  well  .  .  . 
and  probably  killed  some  civilians  .  .  .  during 
the  Civil  War.  Fought  there  for  an  unreal- 
istic dream  ...  a  separate  and  equal  Con- 
federate States  of  America. 

Further  back,  not  counting  the  renegades, 
when  the  fledgling  Colonies  were  flexing  their 
wings  to  give  the  American  Eagle  wings,  your 
ancestors  fought  for  Independence  against 
the  madman  German,  the  old  Cr&zy  G«orge 
HI,  an  English  king,  who  could  scarce  speak 
the  King's  Own  English. 

Yes,  you  have  a  heritage;  you  are  typical 
Americans  for  In  your  veins  flows  the  blood 
of  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  German, 
Indian,  and  God  knovirs  what  other  ethnic 
groups.  You  have  a  heritage  but  who  am  I 
to  tell  you  what  to  do  with  It  when  almost 
everything  I  have  believed  comes  crashing 
down  with  a  verdict  which  condemns  a  man 
who  has  done  no  more  or  less  than  your 
ancestors  .  .  .  when  a  man  Is  condemned  to 
life  Imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  the  rest 
of  his  nattxral  Ufe  ...  for  doing  his  Job  .  .  . 
killing  the  enemy. 

Eccleslastes  tells  us  (BUI,  you  can  prob- 
ably cite  verse  and  chapter)  that  to  every- 
thing there  Is  a  season.  A  time  to  keep  .  .  . 
to  cast  away;  a  time  for  silence  .  .  .  and  to 
speak;  a  time  of  war  .  .  .  and  of  peace. 

It  Is  time  to  speak  out  In  this  time  of  war; 
a  time  to  cast  away  that  which  is  bad  and  a 
time  to  keep  that  which  Is  good.  It  Is  time, 
maybe,  to  revise  our  teachings  that  our  gov- 
ernment can  do  no  wrong;  the  democracy 
win  continue;  the  republic  will  survive. 

I  believe  It  Is  time  that  we  examine  ovir 
society  and  our  peerless  leaders  who  bring 
us  to  this  great  chasm  of  dls-  and  un-belief 
In  the  precepts  which  we  have  crushed  to  our 
heart.  They  bring  us  here,  you  know,  only 
because  we  let  them. 

(Unbelievably,  within  the  hour  that  Cal- 
ley's  penalty  was  announced,  the  Selective 
Service  System  announced  a  Defense  De- 
partment request  for  a  16,000  man  draft  call 
for  May!  What  tinmltlgated.  bare-faced,  lu- 
dicrous ironic  timing!) 

My  loved  ones;  my  friends;  my  children; 
my  posterity,  I  believe  that  from  this  day 
forward  (mark  the  date  well),  unless  the 
American  people  take  a  prayerful,  soul- 
searching  look  at  themselves  and  their  gov- 
ernment; unless  new  priorities  and  new 
thrusts,  to  use  the  gobbledygook  of  today, 
are  found;  from  this  time  when  the  system 
trains  a  man  to  kill  and  then  takes  away  his 
dignity  and  honor  for  doing  what  he  has 
been  trained  to  do;  from  this  time  forward, 
the  decline  of  the  American  Republic  is  as 
lore-ordalned  as  the  fact  that  the  sun  will 
continue  for  millions  of  years.  From  this 
time  forward  .  .  .  unless  rapid  and  peace- 
ful, meaningful  and  truthful  changes  are 
Immediate. 
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Your  mother  and  I  have  but  one  goal  In 
life;  to  feed  and  clothe;  to  educate,  to  teach, 
train  and  Instruct  you  In  the  best  possible 
manner  we  know  and  the  best  possible  paths 
that  we  can  direct.  I  remain  a  hawk  If  labels 
are  necessary,  flrm  in  my  conviction  that  for 
freedom  of  the  majority,  sacrifices  must  be 
made.  But  the  sacrlflce  of  Lt.  Calley  as  a 
scapegoat  cannot  in  consciousness  receive  my 
support. 

I  dont  deny — because  Calley  has  never 
denied — that  he  killed. 

Who  can  deny  the  fact  of  a  napalm  bomb? 
Or  the  B-52  bombers;  or  the  atomic  bomb, 
the  most  heinous  crime  ever  committed 
against  mankind  although  Justification  can 
be  found  when  a  million  lives  estimated  to 
be  lost  In  an  Invasion  are  weighed  against 
300,000  lost  to  the  bomb? 

Are  we  to  go  back  in  time  and  try  Harry 
B.  Truman  who  gave  the  order  for  Nagasaki 
and  Hiroshima?  Or  the  pilot  and  bombardier 
of  the  Enola  Gay? 

I  do  deny  that  the  common,  ordinary,  hard- 
working, everyday,  middle-class  American 
citizen  such  as  I  Is  going  to  stand  still,  quiet 
and  meek,  while  Lt.  Calley  Is  a  sacrtflcal  lamb. 

The  vast  unprecedented  American  reaction 
to  the  Calley  flndlngs,  as  I  said,  provides  a 
pivotal  point  In  the  annals  of  America;  and 
of  mankind.  We  will  examine  ourselves  and 
bring  about  change  for  the  better  or  we 
shall  wither  and  die;  a  young  nation,  the 
strongest  nation  the  earth  has  ever  seen,  will 
re-examine  our  path  or  we  shall  grow  sere 
and  sapped  by  our  own  hates  and  mistrusts; 
our  own  lack  of  direction. 

We  can  no  longer  go  on  e«  a  nation  riven 
by  Ideological  differences.  Race  against  race, 
workers  against  drogues;  hawks  against 
doves,  republicans  against  democrats,  youth 
against  age,  establishment  against  anti-es- 
tablishment, pigs  against  protestors. 

You  deserve  a  better  Inheritance  than  that. 
We  must  change. 

I  see  this  hope,  this  faint  glimmer  of  hope- 
ful light  shining  ahead.  Reaction  to  the  Cal- 
ley trial  will  once  again  weld  us  into  a  na- 
tion of  peacekeepers,  a  nation  of  doers,  of 
activists;  a  nation.  Indivisible  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all. 

It  must  weld  us  together,  for  if  It  doesn't, 
God  forgive  us. 

If  It  doesn't,  God  save  us. 
Love  to  you  all, 

YoTTB  Dad. 


OUR   POISONING    OF   VIETNAM 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day when  every  politician  has  his  pollu- 
tion program,  when  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment is  a  major  tenet  of  most  polit- 
ical speeches,  the  United  States  continues 
to  unleash  ton  after  ton  of  tear  gas,  herb- 
icides, and  defoliants  in  Vietnam  against 
men  and  environment.  Since  1961  when 
our  policy  of  defoliation  began,  15  per- 
cent of  South  Vietnam,  an  area  the  size 
of  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  has 
been  sprayed  to  the  saturation  point. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  tropical  hardwood 
forest,  a  major  staple  of  the  Vietnamese 
economy,  has  been  doused  with  chemi- 
cals. The  equivalen*  of  600,000  man-years 
of  food.  500.000  acres,  has  been  destroyed. 

These  are  frightening  figures,  more 
frightening,  because  they  represent  only 
a  portion  of  the  violence  and  destruction 
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reigned  upon  Vietnam.  This  ecologicid 
devastation  is  part  of  our  heritage  to  this 
Asian  country  which  the  United  States 
went  to  defend  £md  protect.  It  is  a  bitter 
heritage,  lasting  longer  than  American 
troops  or  commitment.  These  are 
thoughts  we  should  all  reflect  upon  as  the 
Senate  begins  its  deliberations  over  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  banning  the 
"use  in  war  of  asphsrxlating,  poisonous  or 
other  gases."  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues Anne  Wyman's  article  "Our 
Poisoning  of  Vietnam"  which  deals  elo- 
quently with  tills  subject: 

Our  Poisoning  of  Vietnam 
(By  Anne  Wyman) 

Just  under  half  a  century  ago  the  United 
States  played  a  leading  role  in  drawing  up 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1926  banning  "the 
use  In  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or 
other  gases."  This  spring  the  US  Senate, 
which  under  the  Constitution  must  give  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratiflcatlon  of 
treaties  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Is  deliberating 
whether  to  Join  96  of  the  world's  nations  as 
a  signatory  to  that  protocol. 

The  thing  that  holds  up  ratiflcatlon  now 
is  the  diminished  but  continuing  use  of  tear 
gas  and  herbicides  or  defoliants  by  US  forces 
In  Vietnam.  And,  If  the  Senate  does  advise 
ratiflcatlon  of  the  Protocol,  it  must  also  de- 
cide whether  or  not  to  consent  to  Adminis- 
tration reservations  allowing  that  program  to 
continue. 

The  defoliation  program  In  Vietnam  oper- 
ates under  the  ironic  code  name  of  "Opera- 
tion Ranch  Hand"  with  the  cheery  motto — 
reminiscent  of  our  national  parks  and 
Smokey  the  Bear — "only  you  can  prevent  a 
forest." 

Since  1961  when  defoliation  began.  15  per- 
cent of  South  Vietnam  (an  area  larger  than 
the  whole  of  Massachusetts)  has  been 
sprayed  to  the  saturation  level.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  the  tropical  hardwood  forest  has  been 
dotised  with  chemicals.  More  than  half  of 
the  coastal  mangrove  trees  have  been  wiped 
out.  Crops  over  500,000  acres,  the  equiva- 
lent of  600,000  man-years  of  food,  have  been 
destroyed. 

This  trail  cf  ecological  devastation  will  be 
the  heritage  of  the  Asian  country  the  United 
States  went  to  defend  and  pacify,  long  after 
American  troops  have  been  withdrawn.  And 
these  attacks  on  nature  have  continued  at  a 
time  when  protection  of  the  environment 
was  a  major  platform  In  every  political  speech 
on  the  home  front. 

Yet  only  last  Aug.  27,  the  Senate  voted  48 
to  33  against  an  amendment  to  the  military 
prociu'ement  bill  that  would  have  banned  the 
use  of  defoliants  in  Vietnam.  On  Aug.  19 
(nine  months  after  he  promised  to  do  so  on 
Nov.  25,  1969),  President  Nixon  sent  the 
Geneva  Protocol  to  the  Senate  with  a  report 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  stating  that  the 
Protocol  does  not  prohibit  the  use  In  war  of 
chemical  herbicides.  While  not  as  strong  as 
a  formal  reservation,  this  "understanding" 
leaves  the  use  of  tear  gas  and  defoliants  wide 
open. 

Herbicides  have  been  used  In  Vietnam  to 
clear  the  perimeters  of  friendly  bases  as  a 
prevention  of  surprise  attacks,  to  open  roads 
so  that  friendly  forces  could  move  without 
fear  of  ambush,  to  expose  enemy  Inflltratlon 
(routes  to  aerial  surveillance,  to  uncover 
enemy  bases  so  that  hostile  camps  bad  to  be 
moved,  and  to  destroy  crops  being  grown  for 
enemy  forces. 

It  Is  argued  that  defoliation  of  the  man- 
grove forests  between  Saigon  and  the  sea  suc- 
cessfully hindered  attacks  on  cargo  vessels 
and  that  the  chemical  treatment  of  the 
triple-canopy  Jungle  north  of  Saigon  was 
effective  In  exposing  enemy  sanctuaries  and 
inflltratlon  routes.  And  the  U.S.  Mission  to 
Vietnam  stated  In  1958  that  "the  mUltary 
benefits  In  terms  of  lives  saved  and  other 
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factors  have  far  outweighed  certain  adverse 
economic  effect*."  ' 

In  fact.  It  has  become  increasingly  dlfflcVJt 
to  bcdance  the  mUltary  eflectlveneas  of  <le- 
foUattoa  with  the  moral  and  practical  ib- 
jecUona.  I 

In  the  case  of  Operation  Junction  City, 
which  involved  spraying  large  areas  of  Junfele 
near  Cambodia  In  1667,  defoliation  was  o^y 
part  of  the  "pacification"  tactic  so  Its  effl^- 
tlveness  cannot  be  clearly  calculated.  Whpre 
roads  have  been  sprayed,  friendly  forces  be- 
come more  vUlble  targets  stUl  within  rtfle 
range,  while  the  enemy  easily  finds  alternate 
routes.  Even  the  spraying  of  the  deep  Jungle 
has  adverse  military  effects  since  the  ren|lt- 
Ing  penetration  of  sunlight  produces  »"  fen- 
passable  tangle  of  bamboo  and  vines.  P|ir- 
ther,  because  It  takes  many  days  w  act,  de- 
foliation gives  the  enemy  warning  of  a  com- 
ing offensive.  I 

Crop  destruction  has  proved  stUl  less  pro- 
ductive. As  early  as  1967,  two  studies  by  the 
Rand  Corp.  based  on  Interviews  with  Viet 
Cong  prisoners,  showed  that  lees  than  <lve 
percent  of  the  enemy  depended  on  loc^ly 
grown  crops,  that  varied  rice  portions  ^re 
unrelated  to  crop-sprayed  areas,  that  sur- 
render due  to  hunger  was  not  allied  to  crop 
spraying  and  that  the  drift  of  herblcljdes 
from  spraying  had  serious  effects  on  frlen|flly 
farmers.  | 

The  greatest  effect  has  been  on  the  Mpn- 
tagnards  of  the  Central  Highlands,  a  sturdy 
Independent  people  who  are  looked  down  on 
as  an  Inferior  race  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  considered  by  American  troops  ampng 
our  stauncheet  allies.  Because  of  their  4nl- 
mlst  religion,  the  Montagnards  believe  the 
spraying  constitutes  a  curse  on  their  terrate«<l 
valleys.  As  a  consequence  they  sacrifice  tiielr 
animals  Including  water  buffalo,  and  niove 
away  to  wind  up  In  refugee  camps.  j 

Herbicides  were  dropped  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  destroy  the  food  of  the  en|llre 
Montagnard  population.  And  although  drop 
spraying  was  supposed  to  be  limited  to  fre- 
mote  unpopulated  areas"  until  It  was  flnhlly 
a(opped  Jiist  before  the  Senate  opened  hear- 
ings on  the  Protocol  on  March  5.  photo- 
graphs show  that  there  were  freshly  thatofced 
huts  m  the  valleys. 

Closer  to  Saigon,  the  loss  of  major  hird- 
wood  forests  stretching  In  an  arc  from  the 
Cambodian  border  to  the  South  China JSea 
win  have  a  lasting  effect  on  Vietnam's  edon- 
omy.  Nearby  Malaysia  which  has  similar  ror- 
ests.  earns  8300  million  a  year  from  the  ex- 
port of  forest  products.  I 

And  the  mangrove  swamps,  once  South 
Vietnam's  major  source  of  high-sheen  ciar- 
coal  fuel  and  an  important  source  of  niitrl- 
ents  for  fish,  are  now  bleak  turfy  bogs  of 
mud.  open  to  eroelon  and  killing  invaslo- 
salt  sea  water. 

Last  summer's  vote  on  an  amendment 
would  have  cut  off  funds  for  the  u« 
herbicides  for  crop  destruction  warfare 
only  four  supporters  among  the  New  Eng: 
delegation.  They  were  Sens.  Kennedy  |(D- 
Mass.).  Muskle  (D-Malne).  Pastore  (D-mj.) 
and  Rlblcoff  (D- Conn  K  I 

Opponents  of  the  amendment  Included 
Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke,  a  member  of  Ithe 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  Clai- 
borne Pell  of  Rhode  Island,  who  Is  pres^tly 
chairman  of  the  foreign  relations  subcom- 
mittee on  ocean,  space  and  the  envlronmient. 
Other  key  figures  In  this  year's  vote  wl|l  be 
Sen.  George  Aiken  (R-Vt.)  who  submljtted 
the  new  Nelson  resolution  barring  the  uie  of 
herbicides  under  the  Protocol  at  this  yfar's 
hearings,  and  Sen.  Thomas  J.  McIntyrei(D- 
N.H.) ,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  ^rv- 
Ices  subcommittee  on  research  and  deviop- 
ment,  charged  with  reporting  on  such  things 
as  chemical-biological  warfare. 
The   United   States  stands   In   a   dlsl  Inct 
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minority  before  the  United  Nations  on  this 
subject,  having  been  one  of  three  nations 
which  voted  in  December  1969  against  a  ree- 
olutlon  by  the  General  Assembly  stating  that 
the  Geneva  Protocol  prohibited  all  chemical 
weapons  in  "international  armed  conflict" 
specifically  mentioning  "chemical  agents  of 
warfare  .  .  .  which  might  be  employed  be- 
cause of  their  direct  toxic  effects  on  man, 
animals  and  plants  .  .  ." 

Eighty  nations  voted  In  favor  of  the  reso- 
lution, 36  nations  abstained  and  only  Aus- 
tralia, which  Is  participating  In  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  Portugal,  which  uses  herbicides 
against  African  tribes  In  Anglola,  sided  with 
the  U.S. 

Yet  crop  destruction  violates  a  current 
US  Army  field  manual  and  two  international 
treaties  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
signatory.  The  field  manual.  27-10,  Issued 
In  1966.  states  that  soldiers  can  destroy  food 
crops  by  harmless  chemical  or  biological 
agents  If  they  are  Intended  solely  for  enemy 
forces  and  If  that  fact  can  be  determined 
This  Is  based  In  part  on  a  Hague  convention 
of  1907  forbidding  the  use  of  "poison  or 
poisoned  weapons"  In  war  and  on  a  1949 
Geneva  agreement  which  states  that  occupy- 
ing powers  may  not  destroy  food  supplies  In 
an  occupied  nation. 

Last  April,  President  Nixon  banned  the  use 
In  Vietnam  of  agent  "Orange"  containing  a 
defoliant  known  as  2,4,6-T.  Yet  military 
sources  In  Saigon  have  revealed  that  this  de- 
foliant was  used  five  times  between  May  8 
and  Aug.  19,  1970,  by  the  Americal  Division 
In  two  northern  provinces. 

Last  Dec.  26  the  White  House  announced 
an  "orderly,  yet  rapid,  phase-out"  of  herbi- 
cides, using  up  supplies  remaining  In  Viet- 
nam only  on  "the  perimeters  of  firebases  and 
US  Installations  or  remote  unpopulated 
areas."  Since  remote  unpopulated  areas  have 
Included  valleys  densely  populated  by  Mon- 
tognards.  It  Is  clear  that  the  White  House 
order  allowed  the  continued  use  of  herbicides 
against  our  own  friends  in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  not  a  commendable  picture.  It  la  not 
even  a  sensible  one.  In  addition  to  violating 
environmental  principles  preached  In  Amer- 
ica, the  use  of  defoliants  and  herbicides 
hurts  South  Vietnam  more  than  it  hurts  the 
enemy  and  leaves  the  country  economically 
weakened  at  the  very  time  the  United  States 
is  trying  to  withdraw. 

Ironically,  passage  of  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol  as  submitted  by  the  President,  will 
not  end  defoliation  In  Vietnam,  or  else- 
where. Only  by  rejecting  the  "understand- 
ing" which  exempts  the  use  of  tear  gas  and 
herbicides,  and  by  approving  the  Protocol 
with  a  clear  agreement  that  It  Includes  all 
forms  of  biological  and  chemical  agents  in 
International  conflict  can  the  United  States 
end  a  tactic  that  makes  more  enemies  than 
friends. 

HTSTORT  or  THK  GENEVA  PSOTOCOI, 

1922 — Washington  Treaty  banned  "the  use 
In  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other 
gases."  Ratified  by  the  US  Senate  but  never 
came  Into  effect  because  Prance  rejected  It. 

1925 — Geneva  Protocol  Included  the  above 
language  and  also  banned  "the  use  of  bac- 
teriological methods  of  warfare."  Approved 
by  the  US  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Debated  one  day  on  Senate  floor  In 
December,  1926.  No  vote  taken. 

19^7- '47 — Protocol  remained  In  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

1928,  Feb.  8 — Geneva  Protocol  became  ef- 
fective. To  date  It  has  been  Joined  by  96 
nations  Including  every  major  country  ex- 
cept the  United  States. 

1943 — President  Roosevelt  pledged  that  the 
United  States  would  never  be  first  to  use 
chemical-biological  agents  In  war. 

1947_'59 — ^Protocol  returned  to  Executive 
Branch  without  Senate  action. 
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1959 — Rep.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeler  (D- 
Wls.)  inuoduoed  a  resolution  (H  Con  Res 
433)  calling  for  reaffirmation  of  "the  long- 
standing policy  of  the  United  States  that  la 
the  event  of  war  the  United  States  shall 
under  no  circumstances  resort  to  the  use  of 
biological  weaiK)ns  or  the  use  of  poisonous  or 
noxious  gases  unless  they  are  first  used  by 
our  enemies."  The  resolution  was  opposed 
by  Departments  of  Defense  and  State.  Mo 
action  taken. 

1969.  Feb.  14 — President  Nixon  confined 
US  activities  on  toxins  to  defensive  research. 

1969,  April — Sen.  WUUam  J.  Pulbrlght  (D- 
Ark.),  chairman  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  asked  President  Nixon  to  resub- 
mit the  Geneva  Protocol. 

1969.  Nov.  25 — President  Nixon  renounced 
the  use  of  lethal  biological  or  germ  weapons 
and  ordered  Department  of  Defense  to  dis- 
pose of  existing  stockpiles.  He  also  promised 
to  resubmit  the  protocol. 

1969.  December — United  Nations  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  stating  that 
the  Geneva  Protocol  prohibited  all  chemical 
weapons  (a  move  aimed  directly  at  US  chem- 
ical activities  in  Vietnam).  The  vote  was 
80-3  with  36  nations  abstaining.  Opposing 
were  Portugal,  Australia  and  the  United 
States. 

1970,  Aug.  19 — The  protocol  was  resubmit- 
ted to  the  Senate  with  a  reservation  on  the 
right  to  retaliate  with  chemical  weapons  and 
an  understanding  that  herbicides  are  not 
included. 

1970,  Dec.  26 — President  Nixon  announced 
a  phase-out  of  the  use  of  defoliants  in  Viet- 
nam and  restricted  the  use  of  herbicides  to 
clearing  areas  around  allied  base  camps. 

1971,  Mar.  5 — Hearings  open  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

HOW    irXW    ENGLAND    SENATORS     VOTES 

A  breakdown  of  the  Senate  vote  of  Aug.  37, 
1970.  on  the  Nelson-Ooodell  amendment  to 
the  military  procurement  authorization — 
aimed  at  cutting  off  funds  for  the  use  of  her- 
bicides for  crop  destruction  warfare — showed 
seven  New  England  senators  voting  against 
the  ending  of  crop  warfare,  four  In  favor  and 
one  absent.  The  amendment  was  rejected  48 
to  33.  The  President  took  no  stand. 

Connecticut:  Abraham  Ribicoff  (D)  yes; 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D)  absent.  (Dodd  has  since 
been  replaced  by  Lowell  P.  Welcker,  a  Re- 
publican.) 

Maine:  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D)  yes.  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith  (R)  no. 

Massachusetts:  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D) 
yes.  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R)  no. 

New  Hampshire:  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  (D) 
no.  Norrls  Cotton  (R)  no. 

Rhode  Island:  John  O.  Pastors  (D)  yes. 
Claiborne  Pell  (D)  no. 

Vermont:  George  Aiken  (R)  no.  Winston L. 
Prouty  (R)  no. 

LXQALriT    OF    HERBICIDES 

At  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  annual  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago. Dec.  29.  1970.  Prof.  George  Bunn  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  law  school,  a  dis- 
armament expert,  cited  the  following  grounds 
for  finding  the  use  of  herbicides  In  war  il- 
legal: 

1907  Hague  Convention,  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  forbids  the  use  of 
"poison  or  poisoning  weapons"  in  war. 

1949  Geneva  Agreement,  to  which  the 
United  SUtes  is  a  party,  forbids  occupying 
powers  from  destroying  food  suppUes  In  an 
occupied  nation. 

19S6  Army  Field  Manual  27-10,  still  in  cur- 
rent  use,  says  sc^dlers  can  kill  crops  only  if 
they  are  solely  for  use  by  enemy  troops  and 
if  that  fact  can  be  determined.  It  further 
states  that  the  principles  of  the  1949  Geneva 
pact  apply  "in  areas  through  which  troops  are 
passing  and  even  on  the  battlefield." 
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INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY  AND 
IMPOR'ra 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago 
our  unenviable  trade  position  was  at- 
tributed to  our  booming  economy.  It  was 
said  that  the  boom  attracted  Imports 
while  at  the  same  time  It  dampened  ex- 
ports because  our  home  market  was  more 
attractive  than  foreign  markets. 

As  our  economy  contracted,  it  was 
taken  for  granted  imports  would  decline 
while  our  firms  would  turn  with  greater 
zeal  to  exports.  This  would  turn  the  tide. 

Now  It  Is  clear  that  our  Imports  have 
continued  to  rise,  moving  from  $36.05 
billion  in  1969  to  $39.9  billion  In  1970. 
This  was  an  Increase  of  slightly  over  10 
percent,  compared  with  a  rise  of  only  4 
percent  in  our  gross  national  product.  In 
other  words  our  Imports  grew  over  twice 
as  fast  as  our  ONP. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  should  be  obvious  to 
everyone  that  we  are  overexposed  to  Im- 
port competition.  We  badly  need  trade 
legislation  that  will  bring  Imports  under 
control. 

It  Is  often  said  that  our  Inability  to 
compete  with  Imports  convicts  our  In- 
dustries of  ineflaciency.  This  Is  a  false 
accusation  and  should  be  shown  up  for 
what  It  Is.  Recently  the  shallowness  of 
the  claim  was  exposed  In  a  speech  by 
O.  R.  Strackbeln,  whose  competence  In 
the  field  of  trade  needs  no  testimonial  to 
Members  of  Congress  expect  those  who 
have  only  recently  been  elected. 

Mr.  Strackbeln  analyzes  the  concept 
of  industrial  efQclency,  especially  as  it 
bears  on  impwrt  competition.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  his  speech  may  ap- 
pear at  this  point  In  the  Record,  and  I 
recommend  that  it  be  read  by  all  Mem- 
bers for  the  light  It  throws  on  efficiency 
and  competition: 

RXUARKB     OP     O.     R.     STRACKBEIN,     PHESroENT, 

The  Natton-Wide  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy,  at  Claremont  Men's  Col- 
lege Discussion,  Claremont,  Calif. 

AMERICAN    industrial    EFFICIENCT,    VIB    A    TIB, 

import  competition 

As  the  share  of  world  exports  enjoyed  by 
the  United  States  has  conUnued  to  decline 
and  as  a  growing  number  of  domestic  indus- 
tries have  come  under  Increasing  Import 
pressure,  the  question  of  relative  American 
Industrial  efficiency  has  come  to  the  fore. 

Since  the  great  majority  of  our  industries 
find  themselves  In  a  deficit  position  in  world 
trade,  which  U  to  say  that  Imports  exceed  ex- 
ports of  their  products,  the  reason  for  this 
unenviable  poslUon  has  become  a  matter  of 
major  concern.  Too  many  economists  Jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  lagging  exports  in  re- 
lation to  imports  of  the  same  product  repre- 
sent an  Indictment  of  relative  Inefficiency  of 
our  domestic  producers. 

A  considerable  burden  thus  rides  on  the 
word  "efficiency,"  and  It  would  be  useful  to 
define  it.  There  is  perhaps  no  better  measure 
of  comparative  efficiency  than  the  average 
output  per  man-hour  or  man-year  of  work- 
ers employed  in  producing  the  product  In 
question,   assuming  roughly  equal   quality. 
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Thus  the  relative  efficiency  of  steel  mills 
could  be  measured  by  the  average  tonnage 
of  crude  steel  produced  per  man-hour  or 
man-year  by  each  mill.  Co«a  productive  ef- 
ficiency would  be  measured  In  the  same  man- 
ner. While  such  measurements  are  not  pre- 
cise m  terms  of  ounces  or  milligrams,  no 
such  precise  measurement  is  necessary.  Ton- 
nage measiirement  is  close  enoungh  to  serve 
all  practical  purposes. 

Too  often  "efficiency"  Is  thought  of  as  per- 
sonal willingness  to  work  or  speed  of  move- 
ment. Yet  we  have  only  to  imagine  a  coal 
miner  with  a  shovel  working  himself  Into  a 
lather  in  a  vain  effort  to  keep  up  with  a 
mamoth  coal  digging  machine  that  may 
scoop  200  tons  m  one  bite,  to  recognize  that 
something  other  than  fast  muscular  move- 
ment is  the  decisive  factor.  The  phenome- 
non of  labor-displacement  by  machinery  In 
this  country  is  well  enough  understood  vrith- 
out  belaboring  the  question.  Output  per 
man-hour  or  man-year  is  the  ultimate  test. 

However,  there  Is  another  aspect  of  "ef- 
ficiency" that  is  not  always  understood.  In- 
efficient mining  may  mean  nothing  more  dis- 
paraging than  working  low-grade  ore,  even 
If  the  most  productive  machinery  is  em- 
ploy«d.  Inefficient  agrtoulture  can  also  mean 
farming  poor  land,  or  having  small  acreage 
in  relation  to  the  machinery  employed.  A 
twenty-acre  field  of  wheat  cannot  be  oper- 
ated efficiently  even  If  the  most  advanced 
machinery  is  used,  assuming  that  the  ma- 
chinery were  devoted  entirely  to  this  small 
plot.  It  would  represent  a  wasteful  use  of 
capital.  Relative  Inefficiency  in  the  eco- 
nomic sense  therefore  does  not  of  Itself  sug- 
gest slow  movement  of  the  workers  or  even 
poor  methods  of  production.  In  the  modern 
technological  world  it  more  surely  means  use 
of  antiquated  or  obsolete  machinery  or  the 
use  of  modem  machinery  and  methods  on 
an  unrewarding  resource  (a  low-grade  ore, 
infertile  soil  or  the  like)  or  In  bad  propor- 
tion (as  in  over-or  under-capitallzatlon,  thus 
representing  deficient  management  or  judg- 
ment.) 

The  indictment  of  a  domestic  industry  as 
"inefficient"  on  the  mere  grounds  of  Inability 
to  compete  with  Imports  is  therefore  to  be 
shallow,  brash  and  Imperceptlve.  Without  a 
bill  of  particulars  such  an  Indictment  cannot 
be  entertained  seriously. 

If  a  domestic  Industry  were  Indeed  back- 
ward technologically  in  comparison  with  Its 
foreign  ooomterpart  it  could  properly  be  In- 
dicted for  relative  inefficiency. 

A  further  observation  that  is  commonly 
encountered  Is  that  it  Is  the  "labor-inten- 
sive" and  relatively  low-wage  paying  do- 
mestic Industries  that  are  most  vulnerable 
to  Import  competition,  while  the  "capital-in- 
tensive," which  Is  to  say  the  highly  mecha- 
nized industries,  need  have  little  fear  of  im- 
port competition  even  though  they  pay  the 
highest  wages.  Usually  they  are  identified  as 
the  export  Industries. 

For  years  academic  economists  feasted  on 
this  dubious  fare  and  recommended  it  to  all 
and  sundry,  especially  the  students  of  eco- 
nomics in  their  classes.  Today  they  know 
better. 

It  was  said  that  we  had  but  to  look  over 
the  landscape  of  trade  for  Identification  of 
industries  that  enjoyed  the  highest  exports 
and  which  ones,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
most  beleaguered  by  Imports.  Surely  the 
automotive  Industry  led  the  list  of  "capital- 
intensive"  and  efficiency  Industries.  Moreover 
it  paid  the  highest  wages,  and,  as  might  be 
expected.  It  was  a  leading  exporter.  The  steel 
Industry,  too,  it  could  be  seen,  was  capital- 
intensive,  and  It  too  paid  high  wages,  and 
it  also  exported  much  more  steel  than  we 
Imported. 

Today  these  eager  voices  are  muted.  The 
economic  thought  that  produced  the  earlier 
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conclusions  was  too  shallow.  Both  the  steel 
and  automotive  Indiutrtes  have  shifted  from 
a  comfortable  export  position  to  a  deficit  In 
exports.  Yet  both  are  still  in  the  forefront 
of  high  wages  and  capital  intensiveness.  It 
was  not  their  capital  intensiveness  that  un- 
derlay their  previous  success  In  exports. 
Rather  it  was  the  technological  backward- 
ness of  their  foreign  competitors.  It  was  not 
the  fact  that  these  industries  pcid  high 
wages  that  they  were  able  to  display  a  high 
competitive  prowess.  True  enough,  their  high 
wages  refiected  high  productivity;  but  today 
these  high  wages,  which  are  still  neither 
more  nor  less  Jiistlfled  than  before  by  high 
productivity,  represent  a  competitive  liabil- 
ity. 

Why?  Other  countries  have  overtaken  us 
or  have  come  within  shouting  range  of  our 
productivity  while  their  wages  are  still  far 
behind.  They  have  not  fully  understood  that 
mass  production  has  no  future  without  mass 
consumption,  supported  by  mass  purchasing 
power,  the  latter  depending  on  wages  high 
enough  to  absorb  mass  output. 

Therefore  it  was  not  our  capital  intensive- 
ness or  our  high  wages  considered  in  a 
vacuum  that  gave  us  competitive  muscle.  It 
was  the  lack  of  equal  capital  Intensiveness 
abroad  that  brought  us  our  advantage.  When 
other  Industrial  countries  adopted  otir  sys- 
tem after  World  War  n  and  Installed  mod- 
em machinery  and  equipment  they  too  be- 
came highly  productive  per  man-hour;  not 
because  their  workers  worked  themselves  into 
a  lather,  but  because  the  new  machinery 
greatly  enhanced  worker  output.  Their  com- 
petitive advantage  then  does  not  arise  from 
their  superior  efficiency  but  from  somewhat 
equal  technological  standing,  backed  by 
lower  wages  than  the  Americans.  Had  the 
foreign  wages  risen  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased productivity,  the  competitive  status 
of  the  foreign  Industries  would  have  re- 
mained the  same.  Since  the  wages,  or,  bet- 
ter, total  earnings,  did  not  keep  pace  In  those 
countries  with  rising  productivity  their  In- 
dustries improved  their  competitive  position 
vis  a  vis  their  American  counterparts. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  not  all  industries 
are  equally  advanced  to  point  of  technology. 
Some  product-manufacture  appears  to  defy 
mechanization  or  at  least  does  so  until  some 
inventive  genius  finds  a  revolutionary  prin- 
ciple and  succeeds  in  applying  It.  Inventive- 
ness, however,  cannot  be  scheduled.  Some  of 
it  is  accidental.  In  any  event  an  Industry 
that  is  In  the  forefront  of  technology  In  Its 
own  field  is  as  efficient  as  any  other  indus- 
try that  Is  similarly  in  the  forefront  in  its 
own  industry,  even  though  the  former  is  not 
as  far  advanced  technologically  as  the  latter. 
It  will  be  no  less  competitive  with  Its  foreign 
counterpart  that  depends  on  the  same  or 
lower  level  of  technology  than  Its  more  ad- 
vanced technological  brother  industry.  One 
makes  steel,  let  us  say,  and  the  other  pot- 
tery. Steel-making  has  been  the  beneficiary 
of  more  Inventive  skill  than  pottery,  possibly 
because  the  product  is  more  homogeneous. 
The  steel  industry  could  therefore  pay  higher 
wages,  and,  so  long  as  its  foreign  coimter- 
parts  still  lagged  In  modem  technology.  It 
could  compete  successfully  in  foreign  mar- 
kets despite  the  lower  foreign  wages.  It  had 
no  fear  of  Import  competition.  Pottery  could 
not  compete,  not  because  of  relative  Inef- 
ficiency in  the  technological  sense  but  be- 
cause output  per  man-hour  was  not  far 
enough  ahead  of  its  foreign  competition  to 
overcome  the  wage-gap. 

It  Is  at  this  point  of  comftarlson  that  the 
textbook  economists  perform  a  neat  sleight- 
of-hand.  Since  the  lesser  capital-Intensive 
Industry  lacks  the  higher  productivity  of  the 
highly  mechanized  Industry  It  cannot  pay 
as  high  wages.  It  Is  vulnerable  to  Import 
competition.  The  economists,  ridden  by  their 
doctrinaire  concepts,  take  advantage  of  the 
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economic  deflnltlon  of  Inefficiency  and  Jap- 
ply  It  to  the  low-technology  Industry  such  as 
pottery.  Thus  they  succeed  In  saddling  tthe 
tndiistry  with  the  sobriquet  "Inefflcl^f 
which  In  the  popular  mind  means  sometuing 
quite  different,  such  as  laziness,  Incom- 
petence, poor  Judgment  or  laclc  of  energy  md 
ambition,  rather  than  technological  lag. 

Yet  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  tech- 
nologically backward  Industry  may  be  In  the 
very  vanguard  of  personal  efficiency,  bpth 
here  and  abroad.  They  may  be  wide  awtke, 
dynamic,  Innovative,  sound  of  Judgment  find 
vigorous.  They  are  nevertheless  berated  for 
Inefficiency,  I.e.,  economic  Inefficiency,  as  Pre- 
viously described,  while  the  brand  in  the  (-yea 
of  the  public  takes  on  the  color  of  gulll  or 
culpable  backwturdness.  Inefficiency  Is  not  ad- 
mired In  this  country.  No  distinction  Is 
drawn  between  personal  Inefficiency  imd 
technological  lag.  It  Is  possible  therefor<  to 
say  and  to  be  believed,  that  since  such  und 
such  an  Industry  caimot  compete  with  Im- 
ports it  is  Inefficient  and  Is  entitled  to  no 
sympathy  or  public  concern.  Yet  In  a  Tew 
years'  time  some  unheralded  Invention  ml  jht 
boost  productivity  to  the  point  of  compstl- 
tlve  equality  or  better. 

TThlfl  blind  and  prejudicial  Indlctmenl;  la 
then  followed  by  the  Judgment  that  any  In- 
dustry that  cannot  compete  with  Imports 
should  be  allowed  to  fall  prey  to  imparts. 
The  resources  which  It  employed  should  be 
shifted  Into  other  fields  of  production  In 
which  we  are  more  "efficient." 

To  this  peremptory  dismissal  there  need 
be  no  objection  If  the  Industry  or  Industries 
were  inefficient  In  the  personal  sense.  No 
one  would  wish  to  maintain  a  slothful  imd 
Incompetent  ownership  or  management  in 
being  by  public  support  of  any  kind. 

Should  the  "inefficiency",  however,  w«  of 
the  other  kind,  ie.,  resulting  from  low  gtide 
ore.  inferior  soil  or  technological  lag,  sevdral 
con.siderations  must  first  be  entertained  4i^(l 
disposed  of.  If  we  insist  on  keeping  c^en 
mines  having  only  low-g^rade  ore  wiien 
high-grade  ore  Is  available,  and  should  pro- 
tect them  with  a  tariff  or  an  Import  qu^ta, 
the  action  would  be  uneconomic.  Only  s4me 
other  consideration,  enich  as  national  aejciu- 
rity,  ocmld  Justify  continuation  of  the  op^a- 
tlon.  If  no  national  security  Justlficaljon 
C3Uld  be  sustained,  the  operation  should  |ln- 
deed.  not  be  publicly  supported. 

If,  however,  the  Industry  or  mine  or  farm, 
did  not  suffer  by  comparison  in  point  of  tech- 
nology, (xe  analysis  or  soil  fertility,  t^ith 
that  of  their  foreign  competitors.  I.e.,  If 
everyone  were  equally  unfavored  by  natire, 
the  domestic  Industry  should  not  be  dubped 
Inefficient  If  it  were  confronted  with  a  wage 
differential  operating  to  its  comp>etltive  f  is- 
advantage  in  its  competition  with  for^gn 
producers  or  of>erator8.  Aft»  all.  It  has  little 
or  no  control  over  the  wages  it  has  to  paf. 

In  other  words,  an  American  industry  Is 
n>t  properly  called  Lnefflcient  without  ex- 
amining the  factors  of  competition  and  de- 
termining that  the  industry  is  indeed  the 
victim  of  sloth.  Incompetence,  misman^e- 
ment.  nepotism,  extravagance  or  the  likQ.  A 
bill  of  particulars  should  be  spelled  outj  It 
should  say.  If  it  were  to  be  crediirie,  that  jthe 
dDmestlc  industry  on  the  whole  has  ^ot 
availed  itself  of  the  modern  technology  avjill- 
able  to  it,  that  It  has  been  asleep,  sol  to 
speak,  and  has  not  bestirred  Itself  as  {be- 
comes competent  management  in  the 
premises. 

Sven  under  these  circumstances  it  should 
be  ascertained  that  the  failure  to  invest  m 
new  plant  and  equipment  Is  not  traceabl#  to 
a  tctrva.  of  Import  competition  that  enjoys 
such  a  wide  margin  of  advantage,  because  of 
lowness  of  wages,  that  even  available  modem 
technology  could  not  overcome  its  lead.  or. 
that  the  domestic  industry  must  operate  at 
such  a  narrow  margin  that  It  has  no  sur]f  us 
capital  available. 
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This  Is  to  say  that  the  Imputation  of  In- 
efficiency should  not  be  loosely  applied  to 
an  industry.  The  competitive  disadvantage  In 
relation  to  Imports  may  be  wholly  without 
blame.  No  Industry  can  properly  be  blamed 
for  not  making  a  productional  discovery  that 
would  lift  Its  productivity  If  It  has  applied 
itself  diligently  to  this  endeavor.  To  be  sure. 
Investment  In  research  and  development 
may  be  helpful  In  this  direction,  but  It  car- 
ries no  guarantee;  also.  It  is  expensive.  If  an 
Industry  does  Its  best  and  Is  Indeed  In  the 
forefront  In  this  respect  It  may  still  fall 
victim  to  a  competitive  disadvantage  through 
no  fault  of  Its  own  and  for  reasons  that  He 
well  beyond  its  control. 

CLASSICAL    EXAMPLE    OF    ACHIEVUIO 
COMPXTTnVE    STATTT8 

We  have  a  classic  example  of  what  Is  In- 
volved In  becoming  sufficiently  efficient  to 
compete  with  a  variety  of  competitors.  This 
is  supplied  by  the  coal  industry. 

Ooal  mining  was  a  thriving  Industry  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  a  few  years  beyond. 
Then  it  was  confronted  with  several  develop- 
ments that  faced  It  with  a  very  cruel  choice: 
become  competitive  or  take  the  road  to  ex- 
tinction. Diesel  oil.  Imported  residual  fuel 
oil  and  natural  gas  were  the  competitors. 

In  relation  to  these  other  sources  of  power 
coed  was  "inefficient."  It  could  not  produce 
energy  fuel  at  costs  that  could  compete  with 
its  new  rivals.  It  was  not,  however,  a  question 
of  how  fast  the  picks  and  shovels  could  be 
made  to  move.  What  was  needed  was  ma- 
chinery that  would  dlsi^ace  platoons  of  min- 
ers working  with  pick  and  shovel.  No  one 
could  properly  say  that  the  coal  miners  were 
lazy  or  that  management  was  incompetent; 
but,  In  relation  to  the  other  fuels,  coal  min- 
ing In  the  economic  sense  had  become  ineffi- 
cient. 

The  question  was:  where  is  the  road  to 
adequate  efficiency  and  how  is  It  to  be 
found? 

Contrary  to  some  notions,  employee  com- 
pensation is  indeed  the  predominant  factor 
in  production -costs.  In  American  corpora- 
tions It  Is  some  80%  of  total  cost.  The  rest 
Is  Interest,  rent,  profit,  etc.,  and  even  Inter- 
est and  rent  are  not  free  of  the  employee 
compensation  bvu-den. 

Very  well :  were  wages  too  high  In  the  coal 
Industry?  Or  was  output  per  worker  too  low? 
If  so,  what  could  be  done  about  It?  One  or  a 
combination  of  two  possibilities  presented 
Itself:  namely,  wage  reduction  or  worker 
displacement  or  both.  No  point  would  be 
served  by  considering  the  first  alternative. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  stood  In  the  way. 
Contrary  to  possible  expectations  the  Union 
did  not  obstruct  the  second  alternative;  and 
that  was  the  path  taken. 

In  1950  some  483,000  mine  workers  were 
employed  in  the  coal  industry.  By  1965,  after 
the  Introduction  of  mammoth  coal  extract- 
ing machinery  the  number  had  declined  to 
140,000;  and  today  It  Is  lower  yet.  Upward  of 
two-thirds  of  the  miners  were  displaced. 
Today  American  coal  Is  competitive  through- 
out the  world.  We  export  about  50  million 
tons  per  year,  or  some  10%  of  our  output, 
some  of  It  as  far  away  as  Japan  and  Italy. 

Meantime  in  1965  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  was  established  to  help 
at  rehabilitation  of  the  displaced  miners. 
The  cost  is  not  far  short  of  $300  million  per 
year. 

THK   COST   or   XNCSEASING    XTFICIENCT 

Thus  we  gain  some  perspective  In  the  field 
of  Increasing  efficiency.  The  cost,  when  the 
rise  In  efficiency  must  be  as  great  as  It  was 
In  the  coal  industry.  Is  high  both  In  money 
and  In  human  consequences. 

Our  steel  Industry  Is  hard  pressed  by  Im- 
ports. Presently  a  self-restrlctlng  arrange- 
ment by  the  leading  exporting  countries  has 
contained  some  of  the  potential  damage. 
Inqxnte   have   been   cut   back   from    about 
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18  to  14>/2  million  tons  a  year  out  of  well  over 
100  million  tons. 

To  become  wholly  competitive  the  domes- 
tic steel  Industry  would  have  to  cut  costs 
some  20  ^c  or  more.  1.3  million  workers  are 
employed  at  making  steel,  from  ore  and  coal 
mines,  to  railroads,  etc.  A  20%  reduction  in 
the  number  of  workers  would  not  cut  the 
cost  precisely  20%  but  would  go  far  In  that 
direction.  This  would  mean  dlsemployment 
of  260,000  workers. 

We  would  thus  soon  have  another  Appa- 
lachian problem. 

Should  the  same  cost-trimming  process 
spread  to  the  textile  Industry,  the  electronic, 
the  footwear  and  a  score  of  other  Industries, 
any  hopes  of  full  employment  In  this  coun- 
try could  quickly  be  dismissed.  The  textile 
and  apparel  industry  could  perhaps,  but 
not  surely,  achieve  competitiveness  at  the 
sacrifice  of  500-600,000  Jobs.  A  more  likely 
reduction  would  be  over  a  million  Jobs. 

American  Industry  and  agriculture  are  In 
a  peculiarly  vulnerable  position  vis  a  vis  im- 
ports. Our  wages  are  the  highest  In  the 
world.  Our  efficiency  In  terms  of  output  per 
man-hour  or  man-year  Is  no  longer  suffi- 
ciently above  that  of  our  foreign  competi- 
tors to  offset  the  lower  wages  prevailing  In 
the  foreign  countries.  There  are  exceptions, 
but  even  these  are  fading. 

Not  the  least  deplorable  aspect  of  this 
condition  lies  In  the  loss  of  the  species  of 
expanding  demand,  that  In  the  past  opened 
up  a  vast  domestic  market  for  new  goods 
enjoying  an  elastic  demand,  such  as  the 
automobile,  refrigerators,  washing  machines, 
radios,  etc..  In  response  to  lower  produc- 
tion costs  proceeding  from  mass  production. 
Today  Imports,  arising  from  foreign  exploita- 
tion of  our  patents,  through  licensing  or  es- 
tablishment of  branch  plants  abroad,  rob 
our  economy  of  such  Job-breeding  develop- 
ments. Television  sets,  tape  recorders,  rec- 
ord-players, etc.,  are  made  more  cheaply 
abroad  and  by  this  fact  they  crash  and 
sometimes  pre-empt  the  waiting  mass  mar- 
ket tapped  by  lower  prices,  that  in  the  past 
was  looked-for  bonanza  offered  by  new 
products. 

An  elastic  demand  does  not  distinguish 
between  foreign  and  domestic  products.  The 
lower  prices  on  foreign  goods  soon  drain 
the  domestic  market  to  which  new  indus- 
tries could  look  In  the  past.  The  effect  is 
much  the  same  as  abolition  of  the  patent 
system.  We  can  no  longer  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  our  own  Inventiveness. 

The  need  for  legislation,  a£  represented 
by  the  Mills  bUl,  should  be  self-evident.  If 
we  do  nothing  to  curb  imports  one  indus- 
try after  another  will  be  badly  disrupted  by 
imports,  whether  the  Indvistry  be  new  or 
old.  The  pressure  to  move  abroad  will  in- 
crease. We  need  a  market-sharing  concept 
in  practice — one  that  will  extend  to  Imports 
a  fair  share  of  otir  market  while  preventing 
their  running  wild.  A  sharing  of  our  market 
growth  is  also  Justifiable  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  should  deliver  our  market 
to  imports  wllly-nllly. 

We  control  and  regulate  nearly  all  other 
aspects  of  our  economy,  and  so  does  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Our  economic  planning,  in- 
cluding full  employment,  will  be  outflanked 
on  the  seaward  side  If  we  do  not  guard 
these  flanks.  There  Is  little  likelihood  that 
foreign  wages  will  rise  sufficiently  in  rela- 
tion to  our  own  to  bridge  the  wage  gap; 
and  therein  lies  the  trouble.  There  Is  nothing 
mysterious  about  it. 

To  run  an  efficiency  race  with  other  in- 
dustrial countries  today  Is  a  losing  contest. 
The  side  effects  in  the  form  of  imemploy- 
ment  alone  are  Intolerable.  A  regulated 
economy  such  as  ours  must  be  controlled 
all  around  or  liberated  all  eu-ound.  It  cannot 
tolerate  free  trade  while  depriving  our  pro- 
ducers of  nearly  all  competitive  flexibility. 

The  striving  for  greater  efficiency  de- 
manded by  Import  pressure  beyond  that  of 
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domestic  competition  can  only  result  In  a 
growing  employment  problem  because  our 
success  can  be  matched  by  the  foreign.  Our 
competitive  position  is  then  not  Improved. 
How  then  absorb  the  2  mUllon  new  work- 
ers coming  on  the  domestic  scene  each  year? 


PRODUCING  WORSE  OFFICERS 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  ask  our  distin- 
guished former  colleague,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  about  his  views  on  a  volun- 
teer military  force.  Mr.  Laird,  in  reply, 
made  what  I  thought  was  a  very  per- 
tinent observation,  namely,  that  if  a 
volunteer  force  were  to  be  successfully 
obtained  we  would  have  to  acquire  a  bet- 
ter attitude  in  this  coimtry  toward  the 
military  profession  than  we  currently 
b&ve. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  to  me  high- 
ly important  that  we  stop  attacks  upon 
the  ROTC  program,  the  ROTC  being  the 
prime  source  from  which  we  obtain 
trained  and  educated  officers  with  a 
civilian  orientation  and  background. 

I  commend  to  the  favorable  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  editorial 
on  this  subject  from  the  Arizona  Re- 
public, which  was  reprinted  in  last  Sim- 
day's  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
Prodtjcino  Worse  Offickrs 

Antl-mllltary  critics  frequently  note  that 
Lt.  William  Cailey  fitmked  out  during  his 
freshman  year  at  Palm  Beach  Junior  College 
while  Capt.  Ernest  Medina  never  made  It 
past  high  school.  The  implication  Is  that  the 
military  Is  composed  of  dumdums  and  that 
we  could  use  more  educated  officers  In  the 
military. 

In  a  fascinating  article  In  the  December, 
1970,  issue  of  Alternative,  publication  at  the 
University  of  Indiana,  a  professor  explains 
how  the  very  people  who  talk  about  the  need 
for  educated  officers  have  done  most  to  pre- 
»ent  our  having  them. 

Ward  Elliott,  assistant  professor  of  jwlltl- 
cal  science  at  Claremont  College,  says  that 
these  are  the  people  who  pressure  colleges  to 
get  rid  of  R.  O.  T.  C,  the  mainstay  of  our 
efforts  to  procure  educated  Army  officers. 
Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth  and  Coliunbla 
have  already  dropped  It,  and  It  Is  under 
heavy  attacks  In  all  but  a  handful  of  campuses 
where  it  exists. 

But,  Elliott  argues,  R.  O.  T.  C.  answers 
the  special  needs  of  a  country  that  sends 
the  top  third  of  Its  young  people  to  coUege 
»nd  has  long  feared  and  avoided  a  large 
professional  army.  As  C.  Wright  Mills  ob- 
•erfed,  military  control  In  history  has  been 
lar  more  the  rule  than  the  exception.  The 
V.  S.  has  been  one  of  the  few  exceptions 
because  we  have  not  until  recently  had  a 
Urge  standing  army  and  we  have  reUed 
heavily  on  nonprofessional  undertakings, 
"t  today,  when  we  have  a  large  standing 
•rmy,  there  Is  strong  sentiment  for  pro- 
fewionallzlng  the  army  by  abolishing  R.  O. 

Prof.  EUlott  notes  that  the  Army  R.  O. 
T.  C.  produces  much  better  officers  than  officer 
candidate  school  at  far  cheaper  cost  [W,000. 
»«»lnst  •12,000].  O.  C.  S.,  he  says.  Is  geared 
to  produce  small-unlt  loaders  In  the  com- 
ow  arms,  it  draws  In  people  like  Cailey  and 
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Medina,  who  know  how  to  fight  but  cannot 
handle  Intellectual  challenges  beyond  the 
high  school  level.  It  teaches  them  rudi- 
mentary military  skills  and  discipline,  then 
sends  them  out  In  charge  of  a  platoon. 

R.  O.  T.  C.  develops  a  much  better  range 
of  talent,  perhaps  because  the  colleges  have 
succeeded  in  cornering  most  of  the  talent. 
Indeed,  a  recent  study  Indicated  that  the 
overall  achievement  of  R.  O.  T.  C.  cadets  was 
notably  higher  than  that  of  West  Point 
cadets.  And  the  elite  schools,  which  produce 
only  a  few  hundred  of  the  16,000  to  20,000 
lieutenants  commissioned  each  year,  pro- 
duced superior  officers — the  ones  more  likely 
to  know  how  to  think,  those  more  likely  to 
have  been  exposed  to  the  Intellectual  main- 
stream. Yet  it  Is  at  those  schools  where  the 
anti-R.  O.  T.  C.  bias  Is  greatest. 

The  article  brilliantly  destroys  the  argu- 
ments against  withdrawing  credit  for  R.  O. 
T.  C.  or  forcing  It  to  relocate  away  from 
campus.  But  its  most  cogent  argument  Is 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  segregate  the  mili- 
tary, to  banish  it  to  second-class  citizenship, 
to  isolate  its  members  from  Intelligent  ap- 
praisal, concern,  and  restraint. 

War  Is  not  a  problem  to  be  dealt  with 
from  Ignorance,  Elliott  says.  And  if  we  con- 
tinue our  attacks  on  R.  O.  T.  C,  making 
these  attacks  a  favorite  intellectual  pastime 
we  should  not  be  surprised  by  the  resiUt. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRANK  E,  WASHBURN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  compassion  for  our  fellowman 
is  a  quality  which  has  made  America  the 
great  nation  that  she  is,  and  is  a  charac- 
teristic in  America  which  distinguishes 
us  from  other,  more  regimented  societies. 

The  Judea-Christian  ethic,  "Love  thy 
neighbor,"  has  been  embedded  in  us  since 
childhood,  and  our  society  has  reaped 
the  benefits  many  times  over. 

No  where  is  this  more  evident  than  in 
business'  practice  of  hiring  the  handi- 
capped. In  an  act  that  was  initiated  out 
of  compassion,  business  has  found  that 
it  is  "good  business"  to  hire  those  who 
appear  to  be  disadvantaged.  As  a  result, 
human  compassion  has  been  an  economic 
benefit  for  the  business,  as  well  as  the 
individual  concerned. 

Businessmen  have  discovered  that  the 
special  skills  developed,  in  order  to  over- 
come a  disadvantage,  have  become  an 
asset  in  industry.  They  have  discovered 
that  handicapped  workers  are,  very  often 
more  satisfied  with  their  task  than  those 
who  do  not  have  an  apparent  disadvan- 
tage. 

An  individual  who  has  been  bringing 
this  message  to  the  business  community 
for  years  is  Prank  Washburn,  the  chair- 
man of  the  South  Bay  Mayor's  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  for  the  Handicapped. 

Employed  by  the  Garrett  Corp.  in  Tor- 
rance, Calif.,  a  firm  that  has  had  an  ac- 
tive policy  of  employment  of  handicapped 
persons,  Mr.  Washburn  is  presently  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  South  Bay  Mental 
Health  Committee  on  Employment  for 
the  Handicapped,  and  was  a  committee 
member  of  the  California  Department  of 
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Rehabihtation  Statewide  Planning  Com- 
mittee. 

He  has  served  as  master  of  ceremonies 
for  the  annual  National  Employment  of 
the  Physically  Handicapp>ed  Week  kick- 
off  luncheon  for  the  past  5  years,  and  in 
1968,  he  served  as  a  panelist  at  the  an- 
nual President's  Committee  Meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

As  a  member  of  the  Torrance  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  as  a  member  of  the 
business  community,  he  is  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  improving  attitudes  in  the  busi- 
ness sector  in  order  to  allow  wider  ac- 
ceptance of  the  handicapped  individual 
into  those  occupations  at  which  he  is 
skilled  or  can  be  trained. 

Mr.  Washburn's  compassion  is  shared 
by  his  wife,  Betty,  and  his  daughter, 
Pam,  and  I  am  sure  that  their  dedication 
matches  his. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
to  join  the  applause  of  both  the  business 
community  and  the  handicapped  in  com- 
mending Prank  Washburn  for  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  his  fellow  man. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  CHEATING 
THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  senior  citizens  in  America 
who  constitute  at  lea.st  10  percent  of  our 
population  have  been  brought  out  very 
vividly  by  an  expert  in  this  area  in  the 
Boston  Globe.  I  quote  herewith  a  re- 
cent column  by  Mr.  Joseph  Levin  entitled 
"The  Administration  Cheating  the 
Elderly." 

The  revelations  in  this  column  consti- 
tute one  more  reason  why  a  select  com- 
mittee on  the  problems  of  the  agin? 
would  perform  a  very  valuable  service  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 
Thk  Admimistbation  Cheating  the  Eloerlt 
(By  Joseph  Levin) 

Pardon  me  If  I  don't  Join  in  the  cheering 
over  the  belated  passage  of  the  Social  Se- 
cxmty  Increase  by  the  US  Senate.  It  should 
have  been  passed  a  year  ago.  You  can  read 
the  details  In  the  news  columns.  The  me3s- 
ure,  if  accepted  by  the  House  and  signed  by 
the  President,  offers  little  or  no  political 
credit  to  either  Republicans  or  Democrats. 

Meanwhile,  an  inquiry  into  the  stejidy  dis- 
integration of  the  Federal  Administration  on 
Aging,  the  key  government  agency  for  the 
elderly,  is  already  under  way.  Last  week 
kicked  It  off  with  a  rugged  confrontation 
between  President  Nixon's  special  advisor  on 
aging — John  B.  Martin — and  the  House  La- 
bor and  Education  Committee's  so-called 
select  Subcommittee  on  Aging. 

At  the  same  time.  Chairman  Frank 
Church  of  the  Senate's  ^>ecial  Committee 
on  Aging  and  Sen.  T.  F.  Eagleton,  who 
chairs  a  subcommittee  on  aging  In  the  Sen- 
ate Welfare  Committee,  announced  a  Joint 
hearing  on  Mar.  25,  29  and  30. 

The  senators,  in  this  year  of  the  decennial 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  schedxiled 
for  the  fall  want  to  know : 

— Why  appropriations  for  AoA  were  cut 
back  from  (32  million  for  fiscal  1971  to 
$29.5  million  for  fiscal    1972    (which  begins 
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July  1).  Actu^ly,  Congress  authorized  ^105 
mlUion  for  AoA  spending. 

Why  the  slow  pace  of  preparatlonai  for 

the  White  House  Conference. 

Why  the  continued  downgrading  of  AoA 

by  cutting  Its  TlUe  HI  ftmds  heavUy  and 
transferring  TlUes  IV  and  V  program*  to 
another  agency.  Title  in  program*— oom- 
munlty  services — are  considered  the  back- 
bone of  the  agency.  I 

Has   the   Older   Americans   Act   of   1966 

creating  AoA  been  niUllfled  by  administra- 
tive actions,  and  does  a  constitutional  (^Isls 
exist  as  a  result. 

Also  disclosed  last  week  Is  a  confidential 
White  House  plan  to  dismantle  VISTA,  the 
embattled  domestic  volunteer  service  agpncy 
sometimes  described  as  a  domestic  Peace 
Corps. 

The  Nixon  plan  wotild  replace  VISTA  Wth 
four  new  corps  for  public  safety,  he^th. 
ecology,  and  education.  Lost  In  the  sHuflle 
would  be  the  vital  VISTA  services  for  the  el- 
derly. 

The  transfer  of  AoA's  Title  IV  and  V  pro- 
grams for  research  and  training  to  an<Jther 
agency — where  they  will  lose  visibility  and 
easily  be  scrapped  next  year — and  the  ttiove 
to  Junk  the  elderly  roles  under  VISTA  ap- 
parently spell  out  a  Nixon  administration 
decision  to  slash  spending  in  behalf  oil  the 
elderly.  ' 

Senior  Set  welcomes  signed  letters  from 
readers. 
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STRATEGIC  ARMS  IMBALANCE 


AN  OUTSTANDINQ  TEENAGEI . 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  irxw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  17-yea«-old 
David  D.  Jaques,  a  senior  at  Depew  High 
School  and  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ijton- 
ald  Jaques  of  82  Rossiter  Avenut  in 
Depew,  N.Y.,  represents  the  finest  exam- 
ple of  outstanding  young  leaders  iij  my 
39th  Congressional  District. 

For  over  2  years,  David  worked  relent- 
lessly and  successfully  to  organize  the 
S.  J.  Chart  Chapter  of  Demolay.  Fot  his 
service  to  this  character-building  c»-ga- 
nlzation  of  young  men.  14  to  21  yeats  of 
age,  he  was  awarded  the  high  honor  of 
Demolay  master  councilor. 

In  addition,  David  was  selected  <  this 
year  as  an  outstanding  teenager  for  1971 
In  recognition  of  his  unselfish  service  to 
his  community  and  other  accomplish- 
ments. I 

Mr.  ^leaker,  David  Is  chairman  of 
Young  Adults  for  Good  Government,  and 
the  recipient  of  a  $50  U.S.  savings  bond 
from  the  Lancaster  Order  of  Elks  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  youth  leadership. 

While  maintaining  an  85  scholarship 
average.  David  has  quarterbacked  his 
high  school  football  team  for  the  pust  2 
years,  is  a  member  of  the  volleyball  team 
which  has  been  imdefeated  for  two  sea- 
sons, the  varsity  track  squad  and;  the 
school  band  and  chorus. 

Majoring  in  music,  he  plays  the  itom- 
bone  and  baritone  tuba. 

David's  goal  is  to  teach  eleme4tary 
ediKation.  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  an  hont>r  to 
know,  and  to  have  such  a  young  man  as 
David  Jaques  among  my  constituents. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest of  February  1971,  draws  attention  to 
the  growing  imbalsuice  between  the  stra- 
tegic forces  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy  outlines  some 
of  the  military  areas  which  should  be  of 
the  greatest  concern  to  all  those  citizens 
who  understand  that  Soviet  nuclear  su- 
periority and  the  long  term,  and  perhaps 
even  short  term,  survival  of  the  United 
States  as  a  free  nation  are  incompatible. 

Mr.  Murphy  understates  the  Soviet 
strength  in  some  areas,  probably  due  to 
reUance  on  our  continually  low  intel- 
ligence estimates  of  Soviet  deployment 
rates.  There  are  now  17  Soviet  Y  class 
ballistic  nuclear  submarines  operational 
rather  than  15.  There  are  also  approxi- 
mately 88  nuclear  launchers  at  sea  on 
Soviet  G  and  H  class  ballistic  nuclear 
submarines.  Within  the  next  3  months 
the  number  of  Soviet  Y  class,  these  are 
similar  to  our  Polaris,  is  expected  to  in- 
crease to  20  with  15  more  in  some  phase 
of  construction. 

Mr.  Murphy  points  out  that  the  Soviets 
are  well  ahead  of  the  United  States  in 
the  area  of  active  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense measures.  This  defense  includes 
four  ABM  complexes — ABM-1 — opera- 
tional in  the  area  around  Moscow  which 
is  referred  to  as  the  Soviet  heartland. 
This  Galosh  System,  as  it  is  known,  uses 
multistage,  solid  fueled  missiles,  carry- 
ing a  1-2  megaton  warhead  with  a  range 
of  several  hundred  miles.  It  appears  suit- 
able for  high  altitude  area  defense. 

In  addition  to  these  four  ABM  com- 
plexes already  operational  the  Soviet  sur- 
face-to-air missile  No.  5,  quite  a  number 
of  which  are  deployed,  may  well  have  an 
ABM  capability  when  integrated  with  the 
appropriate  radar.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  the  current 
SALT  talks  that  this  integration— inter- 
netting— with  the  radars  cannot  be  de- 
tected by  means  of  aerial  observation. 

If  we  wish  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  the  Soviets  secretly  achieving  a 
greatly  increased  ABM  capability  it  will 
be  necessary  to  insist  that  adequate  on- 
site  inspection  be  part  of  any  agreement 
dealing  with  ABM  limitations. 

While  the  defensive  capability  of  an 
aggressor  nation  may  not  seem,  at  first 
glance,  to  be  of  great  importance  when 
considering  those  factors  which  make 
nuclear  war  unlikely,  in  reality  this  is  not 
the  case.  When  it  is  recalled  that  a  first 
strike  capability,  that  is  the  ability  to 
achieve  a  favorable  decision  using  nu- 
clear weapons,  is  achieved  by  enhancing 
ones  offensive  and  defense  strategic  ca- 
pability through  a  combination  of  coun- 
ter-force weapons  and  ballistic  missile 
defense  systems  to  the  point  where  on« 
lowers  the  possible  retaliatory  damage  to 
an  acceptable  level,  the  meaning  of  the 
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growth  of  the  Soviet  defensive  capability 
against  our  counter-city  weapons  takes 
on  added  significance. 

The  authors  figure  for  8S-ll's  should 
be  upped  from  800  to  900.  The  SS-11  is 
deployed  in  hardened  silos  and  could 
serve  quite  well  in  the  capacity  of  a 
counter-city  reserve  force.  A  counter- 
city  reserve  force  in  this  context  is  one 
which  is  held  in  reserve  after  the  main 
strike  is  launched  against  our  land  based 
ICBM's  and  B-52's  and  used  as  a  bar- 
gaining counter  to  surface  that  portion 
of  our  Polaris -Poseidon  fieet  which  has 
not  been  destroyed  in  port. 

Since  this  article  appeared  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  has  reported,  and  this  re- 
port has  been  partially  confirmed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  that  the  Soviets 
are  deploying  an  entirely  new  missile 
equal  in  size,  or  larger  than,  the  cur- 
rently operational  SS-9  25-metagon 
missile.  Senator  Jackson  reports  that  the 
Soviets  have  the  capabiUty  to  deploy  in 
1  year  60  to  70  of  these  massive  new 
missiles.  This  type  of  deplosTnent  would 
by  itself  have  more  total  megatonnage — 
destructive  power — than  we  have  cur- 
rently deployed  in  our  entire  Minuteman 
force. 

The  article,  optimistically  entitled, 
"Our  Strategic-Arms  Advantage  Is  Fad- 
ing Past,"  follows: 

Our  Strateoic-Ahms  Advantage  Is  Fading 
Past;  Thx  Question  Now  Is:  Do  We  Let 
THE  UNITED  States  Sink  Into  Second- Cu«s 
Status? 

(By  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy) 
Eight  years  ago.  In  the  last  hours  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  a  cryptic  warning  was 
flung  out  by  Soviet  negotiator  Vaslly  Kuz- 
netsov.  Meeting  with  a  personal  representa- 
tive of  President  Kennedy,  Kuznetsov  knew 
full  well  that  his  Kremlin  colleagues  were 
in  hximlllatlng  retreat,  and  that  U.S.  power 
was  vastly  greater  than  Russia's.  Yet  at  the 
end  of  the  discussion  he  said  bitterly.  "This 
Is  the  last  time  you  Americans  will  be  able 
to  do  this  to  us." 

Clearly,  despite  the  circumstance,  this  was 
a  cold  threat:  At  the  next  showdown.  It 
would  not  be  the  Soviet  Union  that  would 
buckle  for  want  of  the  strategic  mlUtary 
advantage.  That  omlnotis  danger  Is  now  rap- 
Idly  materializing  around  us. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Cuban  miscarriage, 
Soviet  planners  made  a  crucial  decision:  to 
strike  out  for  military  superiority  on  earth. 
And,  m  the  years  since,  Soviet  military  tech- 
nology has  exploded. 

In  the  field  of  mlssUery.  the  Soviets  have 
the  100-foot-tall  SS-B,  which  generates  about 
three  quarters  of  a  million  pounds  of  thrust 
and  costs  about  $30  million  in  Its  silo.  The 
first  SS-9  was  spotted  about  1963.  In  the 
summer  of  1968,  an  SS-9  spewing  three  sep- 
arate re-entry  vehicles — no  doubt  the  start 
of  a  multiple  Independently  targeted  re- 
entry vehicle  (MTRV)  warhead— was  tested 
In  the  western  Pacific.  By  the  end  of  last 
summer,  nearly  300  of  these  monster  mls- 
glles — each  capable  of  throwing  a  25-meg8- 
ton  warhead  or  three  separate  five-megaton 
warheads — had  been  marked  by  U.S.  Intel- 
Ugence  as  being  operational  or  under  con- 
struction. 

Seven  years  ago,  the  Soviet  navy  possessed 
no  balUstlc-mlsslle  submarine  comparable  to 
the  U.S.  Polaris.  But  three  years  ago,  a  full- 
blown Soviet  equivalent  went  to  sea.  Like  the 
Polaris,  It  was  armed  with  16  missiles,  and 
their  1600-mlle  range  was,  in  a  developmen- 
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tal  sense,  only  a  step  or  two  behind  the  then 
ctirrent  Polaris  weapon.  Now,  at  least  13  of 
these  Y-class  nuclear-bogibardment  subma- 
rines are  ai  sea,  and  currently  at  least  16  new 
ones  are  under  construction  or  being  out- 
fitted for  sea.  The  force  Is  being  Increased 
by  six  to  eight  vessels  a  year  and  the  ways  on 
which  they  are  built  are  seldom  empty. 

Should  the  present  construction  rate  be 
maintained,  the  Kremlin's  T-class  force  will 
outnumber  our  Polaris  force  by  1973-74. 
What's  more,  the  Russians  have  lately  tested 
a  naval  missile,  possibly  for  the  Y-class 
forces.  This  weapon  has  a  range  approaching 
3000  miles,  which  matches  that  of  the  pres- 
ent Poseidon,  a  more  accurate  MiRV-equlpped 
Polaris. 

The  Illusion  of  Parity.  Counting  aU  of  their 
strategic-missile  systems — the  land-based 
and  on  submarines — the  Russians  now  mus- 
ter about  1700  weapons  on  launchers.  That 
Is  about  as  many  as  the  United  States  has. 
not  counting,  of  course,  the  approximately 
300  bombers  that  are  to  remain  in  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command's  active  inventory  well 
Into  the  1970s. 

But  the  arithmetic,  to  the  extent  that  It 
suggests  parity  or  balance.  Is  Illusory.  Since 
the  inld-19608,  the  Soviet  Union  has  more 
than  tripled  Its  total  number  of  strategic- 
range  missile  launchers,  and  has  Just  about 
quadrupled  the  megatonnage  "throw  weight " 
of  Its  strategic  offense  forces.  In  the  same 
period,  by  reason  of  the  retirement  of  SAC's 
oldest  bombers  and  the  early  Intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles,  U.S.  megatonnage  was 
actually  shrinking  by  some  40  percent,  and 
our  strategic  forces  have  been  standing  still. 
The  UJS.  Polaris  force,  for  example,  stopped 
at  41  In  1967;  the  Minuteman  force  stopped 
at  1000  In  silos  earlier  that  year  (actually 
the  bulk  of  the  force  was  In  place  several 
years  before) ;  and  the  last  B-52  bomber  came 
off  the  assembly  line  In  1062. 

The  momentum  of  the  Soviet  strategic- 
weapon  systems  shows  little  sign  of  slacken- 
ing. The  Rvisslans  are  now  developing  or  have 
deployed  no  less  than  five  separate  ICBM 
systems.  In  1967,  they  began  the  testing  of 
a  space  bombardment  system — the  Fractional 
Orbital  Bombardment  System  (FOBS).  They 
have  flown  In  prototype  and  could  well  be 
preparing  for  production  a  strategic-range 
supersonic  bomber  whose  performance  the 
VB.  Air  Force  can  match  only  in  a  blueprint. 
On  the  strategic  defensive  side,  they  have 
been  building  and  testing  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile systems  for  a  decade,  and  have  an  elab- 
orate and  costly  ABM  system  functioning  In 
the  crucial  Moscow-Leningrad  corridor.  "In 
strategic  defense,"  says  John  R.  Poster,  Jr., 
U.S.  director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, "there  Is  no  parity." 

No.  Choice.  In  1969,  when  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  Laird  warned  that  the  Soviet 
SS-9  force  in  being  or  in  preparation  num- 
bered 220  missiles,  the  estimate  was  widely 
ridiculed  by  those  pushing  for  nuclear  dis- 
armament. Now  the  number  is  close  to  300 
and  continues  to  grow.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  a  total  of  420  such  missiles,  each  carry- 
ing a  triple  warhead,  would  be  sufficient  to 
paralyze  the  entire  U.S.  Minuteman  force  In 
a  single  blow.  The  Soviet  force  could  reach 
this  level  by  1974-75. 

In  the  meantime,  the  other  part  of  the 
Soviet  land-based  ICBM  force,  consisting  of 
88-11  and  8S-13  mlasUes  armed  with  war- 
heads m  the  Minuteman  range  (about  one 
megaton),  already  numbers  more  than  800 
we^xjns  on  launchers.  It  Is  rapidly  draw- 
ing abreast  of  our  Minuteman  force  numeri- 
cally and  Is  Improving  In  quaUty.  The  more 
recent  warheads  have  penetration  devices  for 
outfoxing  radar  defenses  and  are  now  armed, 
"ke  the  MIRV  versions  of  the  Minuteman 
»hd  submarine-launched  Poseidon,  with 
multiple,  separate  re-intry   vehicles. 
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Overall,  the  strategic  balance  Is  shifting  so 
n^ldly  against  the  United  SUtes  that  by 
1975.  according  to  conservative  Pentagon 
calculations,  the  U.S.SJi.  will  have  a  sub- 
stantial edge  In  both  numbers  of  launchers 
and  aggregate  "throw  weight"  potential.  Few 
among  us  want  to  admit  the  Implications,  but 
on  the  evidence  the  Russians  look  to  be  mov- 
ing deliberately  to  a  first-strike  posture, 
whatever  name  they  may  give  It.  It  was  this 
rising  prospect  that  Induced  Secretary  Laird 
to  say  In  a  recent  Interview  that  the  United 
States  would  have  no  choice  but  to  embark 
on  another  tremendous  increase  In  defense 
spending  If  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  (SALT)  should  fall  to  bring  a  slow- 
down In  the  Soviet  buildup  by  the  fall  of 
1971. 

Critical  Expertise.  It  Is  not  alone  the  vast 
acquisition  and  deployment  of  strategic- 
weapon  systems  that  causes  the  Soviet  Union 
to  cast  so  menacing  a  shadow  across  the 
future.  Rather,  it  Is  the  already  huge  and 
ever-Increasing  Soviet  Investment  In  tech- 
nological research  and  development  and  In 
the  technical  manpower  to  serve  it. 

In  the  history  of  Industrial  nations,  there 
has  never  been  anjrthlng  to  equal  the  Soviet 
Union's  single-minded  concentration  on  the 
task  of  training  and  mobilizing  a  technical 
elite.  Six  times  as  many  engineers  now 
graduate  as  did  a  decade  ago;  that's  five  new 
Russian  engineers  for  every  one  being 
gnraduated  by  American  universities.  Should 
the  present  trends  continue,  the  Russians,  by 
1985,  will  be  pouring  half  a  million  new  en- 
gineers Into  the  state  bureaucrtusy  each  year, 
while  the  United  States  will  be  adding  a 
mere  60.000.  The  Russian  strategy  is  obvious : 
this  Is  the  expertise  critically  needed  for 
devising  military  applications  for  scientific 
discoveries. 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  Soviet  high 
command  has  raised  its  spending  on  high- 
technology,  defense-related  Research  and  De- 
velopment (weapons,  space  vehicles  and 
atomic  energy)  by  more  than  60  percent — 
from  $10.4  billion  a  year  In  1966  to  an  esti- 
mated $16.1  billion  this  year.  Meanwhile,  the 
American  Investment  In  R  &  D  has  been 
leveling  off.  principally  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  an  Infantry  war  in  Vietnam.  Today, 
with  a  considerably  smaller  total  military 
budget  (about  $60.4  billion  In  1969,  compared 
to  a  total  of  $84.4  bUllon  for  the  United 
States) ,  the  Soviet  Union  spends  more  on  the 
advanced  military  technologies  than  does  the 
United  States. 

Soviet  annvial  funding  for  pxirely  military 
R&D  (apart  from  space  and  atomic  weapons) 
Is  currently  running  at  about  $10  bUIlon  a 
year,  and  lately  has  been  increasing  by  $1  to 
$1.6  billion  annually.  The  American  figure, 
about  $7  billion,  continues  to  sink.  In  truth, 
the  gap  is  widening  faster  than  figures  show, 
for  Inflation  Is  sapping  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  U.S.  dollar  for  scientific  and  engi- 
neering purchases  by  as  much  as  eight  per- 
cent per  year.  In  Russia,  there  has  been  no 
Inflation  as  we  know  It  because  of  their  con- 
trolled economy. 

Who  Is  No.  1?  The  United  States  still  com- 
mands unmatched  reserves  of  capital,  ma- 
chinery, research  facilities  and  a  unique 
competence  in  organizing  Intricate  projects. 
In  quality,  U.S.  technology  remains  superior 
to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  althoiigh  prob- 
ably only  marginally.  But  the  overwhelming 
American  strategic  dominance  hxu  disap- 
peared, and  with  astonishing  speed. 

That  outcome  was  Inevitable.  The  growth 
of  U.S.  strategic  forces  was  deliberately  ar- 
rested In  the  mld-1960B,  on  the  reasoning 
that  the  Russians  sought  only  parity  or  bal- 
ance—the power  to  deter,  that  Is — and  that 
once  they  achieved  this  on  the  strategic  side, 
the  nuclear  arms  race  would  slow  down.  The 
unabatlng   growth    of   the   Soviet   strategic 
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forces  suggests  the  contrary.  Par  from  set- 
tling for  balance,  the  Russians  seem  bent  on 
reversing  the  strategic  Inferiority  which 
compelled  them  to  back  out  of  Cuba.  Now 
the  question  Is:  Do  we  allow  the  pendulum 
to  continue  to  swing,  and  let  the  United 
States  sink  Into  second-class  statxis? 

Safety  scarcely  lies  In  that  choice.  Being 
second  In  the  field  of  strategic  technology 
could,  as  John  Foster  has  pointed  out,  ren- 
der the  United  States  vulnerable  In  a  sense 
we  have  never  known.  "It  stands  to  reason," 
he  says,  "that  a  capital  Investment  In  R&D 
exceeding  our  own  by  several  billion  dollars 
a  year  will  yield  the  Russians  Important, 
perhaps  even  decisive,  discoveries. 

"By  1975.  if  the  present  disparity  In  In- 
vestment should  continue.  I  would  fully 
expect  to  find  the  Russians  with  major  new 
weapon  systems  deployed,  or  ready  for  de- 
ployment, which  will  represent  a  techno- 
logical surprise  to  us:  systems  we  do  not 
now  see,  or  may  not  know  about  or  even 
suspect,  but  which  may  be  In  Intense  devel- 
opment. Mr.  Kosygln's  successor  will  have 
more  choices  In  weapons  and  strategy  than 
Mr.  Nixon's  will  have." 

From  this  point  on,  if  we  are  to  escape 
uncomfortable  technological  surprises,  if  we 
are  to  avoid  the  very  real  danger  of  our  allies 
deserting  us  for  a  stronger  power,  we  Amer- 
icans had  better  start  bracing  ourselves  In 
a  sensible  way  for  the  severest  challenge  we 
have  ever  experienced.  Only  a  few  tncmths 
ago.  President  Nixon  told  legislative  leaders. 
"If  piresent  trends  contlntie,  the  United 
States,  a  very  few  years  hence,  will  find 
Itself  clearly  in  second  position — with  the 
Soviet  Union  Indisputably  the  greatest  power 
on  earth." 

In  September,  the  rfiAlnnan  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Rep.  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  finally  said  aloud 
what  more  and  more  men  around  the  Pres- 
ident have  been  privately  thinking.  At  the 
end  of  a  long  and  detailed  analysis  of  the 
weapons  and  technological  situation.  Rivers 
reminded  the  House  of  the  President's  proph- 
ecy and  said,  "I  am  afraid  that  that  day 
has  already  arrived." 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  nearly  a  decade  our  Gov- 
ernment's foreign  policy  has  been  con- 
fined within  the  boundaries  of  a  mislead- 
ing and  obsolete  conception  of  world 
ptditics.  The  consequences  of  our  coun- 
try's disastrous  involvements  throa?hout 
the  world  have  signaled  the  necessity  for 
rethinking  and  redrawing  the  course  of 
American  diplomacy,  and  yet  our  policy- 
makers stubbornly  cling  to  what  former 
United  Nations  Ambassador  Charles  Yost 
calls  "the  simplistic  conception  of  an 
apocalyptic  bipolar  global  struggle." 

That  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  advisers  still 
view  the  world  through  this  severe  politi- 
cal myopia  means  that  our  foreign  policy 
will  continue  to  lead  us  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  international  blimders  and 
fiascos. 

U.S.  policy  toward  Greece  Is  an  excel- 
lent Illustration  of  this  tragic  mlspercep- 
tion.  Amply  supplied  with  outdated  strat- 
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egies  designed  to  contain  a  nonexis  ing 
monolithic  Communist  threat,  our  pdlit- 
ical  leaders  have  enabled  our  Gov<m- 
ment  to  become  willing  bedfellows  \dth 
an  unconstitutional,  repressive,  and  ' 
talitarian  military  regime.  In  the  nime 
of  pro- Americanism,  the  United  Stites 
has  ironically  bolstered  a  dictator^ip 
committed  to  the  very  antithesis  of 
own  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  Ps  pa 
(k^wulos   dictatorship  is  only   the    irst 
sign  of  a  malignant  cancer.  Should  y.S. 
policy  continue  in  this  direction,  the 
sidt  could  well  turn  out  to  be  the 
struction  of  European  Democratic 
stitutions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  enter  in 
the    Record    the    following    article    by 
John  A.  Nicolopoulos.  professor  of  his- 
tory. State  University  of  New  York  at 
Albany. 

U.S.  Policy  Towakd  Greece 

The  recent  rash  of  political  Incident^  In- 
volving the  military  In  a  number  of  coun- 
tries maintaining  defense  ties  with  I  the 
United  States  should  alert  all  thoughtful 
Americans  to  an  urgent,  if  not  enUrely  bew. 
problem  facing  the  formulatcrs  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  I 

It  is.  in  effect,  becoming  increasingly  tlear 
that  U.S.  appeasement  of  the  PapedopOulos 
dictatorship  In  Greece  has  encouraged  f^'^- 
lar  tendencies  In  the  neighboring  NATO 
countries,  Italy  and  Turkey.  Extremist  I  ele- 
ments connected  to  the  military  establish- 
ments of  these  countries  Interpreted  Ameri- 
can support  of  the  Greek  Junta  as  aii  ex- 
tension of  the  so-called  Mann  doctrine — 
providing  for  a  "pragmatic"  attitude  toward 
dictatorial  regimes  in  Latin  America  as  jlong 
as  they  do  not  threaten  UJS.  foreign  ptUcy 
interests  "directly"— to  the  Mediterraiieen. 
In  reaching  this  conclusion,  they  were  amply 
assisted  by  the  propagandists  of  the  Atpens 
regime.  • 

The  Institutions  developed  by  the  Qreek 
colonels  since  1967  were  perhaps  even  more 
influential  in  this  connection  than  their 
propaganda:  the  Papadopouloa  group  iame 
up  with  a  formula  for  "legitimizing"  and 
perpetuating  military  domination  fori  the 
political  process,  which  has  been  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  poet-World  War  nl  dic- 
tatorships ooitslde  the  Communist  blofc,  in 
a  way  at  least  superficially  acceptable  t^  the 
major  defender  of  Western  democracy]  the 
United  States. 

The  key  to  the  political  structure  demised 
by  the  Greek  colonels  is  the  Supreme  Oiun- 
cll  of  National  Defense,  an  omnicompetent 
bcdy  In  which  the  ostensibly  civilian  I^me 
Minister  is  superseded  by  the  Chief  o<  the 
Armed  Forces,  who.  in  his  txun,  presides) over 
a  pyramid  of  armed  forces  councils  organized 
along  the  Junta's  constitution,  ru^ber- 
stiunped  by  the  totalitarian  pleblsci^  of 
September  29,  1968,  and  hailed  by  the  State 
Department  as  a  step  toward  the  restoration 
of  democratic  government  in  Greece.     | 

Papadopouloa'  formula  opened  new  ^  ave- 
nues for  Right-wing  extremism,  caugl^t  in 
a  political  cul-de-sac  since  World  Wkr  II 
and  the  disgrace  of  the  pre-war  Fascist]  par- 
lies. The  army  could  now  take  the  ^lace 
of  the  totalitarian  party  as  the  vehicle  A  the 
great  'Conservative  Revolution"  which  '^ould 
save  "Western  civilization"  both  from  Com- 
munism and  Its  own  "weakness."  | 

The  work  of  synthesis  accomplisheil  by 
the  Greek  military  law-makers  Is  indeefcl  re- 
markable. They  resurrected  the  rhetoric  of 
the  Trujnan  Doctrine  and  the  Greek  |  civil 
war,  picked  up  the  concepts  develop*!  by 
the    French    "ideological    colonels"    In 
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course  of  the  colonial  wars  in  Indochina  and 
Algeria  and  subsequently  improved  upon  the 
American  theorists  and  practitioners  of 
counter-insurgency,  added  a  dash  of  Arab  na- 
tional socialism — and  served  up  the  mixture 
vrtth  the  ceremonial  of  a  Latin  American 
"National  Revolution". 

It  should  be  noted  that  before  the  Papa- 
dopoulos  breakthrough  the  prospects  of  the 
military  as  a  political  force  in  Evurope  were 
marginal.  De  Gaulle  had  had  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  checking  the  French  colonels  who 
repeatedly  attempted  to  seize  power  in  the 
course  of  the  Algerian  war;  statesman-like 
Turkish  generals  did  likewise,  the  most  re- 
cent instance  being  the  limited  intervention 
against  Premier  Demirel  followed  by  the 
retirement  of  twenty  activist  officers  who 
favored  a  Greek-style  takeover,  the  Greek 
high  command  Itself  had  been  able  to  snuff 
out  a  colonels"  coup  In  the  course  of  its 
execution  in  May,  1952.  and  several  more  in 
the  making  later.  It  was  due  to  a  remarkable 
comedy  of  errors  that  Papadopoulos  was 
given  the  chance  not  only  of  seizing  power, 
but  of  consolidating  hU  dictatorship  by  a 
vertible  Hltlerlan  Glelchschaltung  disguised 
as  an  "operation"  on  the  diseased  body 
politic  of  Greece  which  would  bring  about 
a  "healthier'   democracy. 

Papadopoulos'  emulators  in  Turkey  and 
Italy  have  now  suffered  setbacks  and  the 
realization  of  the  slogan  shouted  by  Italian 
Neo-Pascists  during  the  recent  disturbances, 
"Ankara— Athens — Rome",  does  not  seem  im- 
minent But  the  abscess  will  not  be  entirely 
drained  unless  the  United  States  decisively 
abandons  the  mealy-mouthed  vocabulary  of 
•pragmatism"  In  order  to  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally dissociate  American  policy  from 
the  enterprises  of  extremist  cliques  under 
the  cover  of  Pro-Americanism.  Otherwise,  the 
danger  of  Fascist  restoration  in  Europe  will 
remain  with  us,  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
Communism,  which  is  a  more  effective  form 
of  totalitarianism,  bound  to  prevail  In  any 
kind  of  confrontation. 
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THE  BATTLE  IS  DECLARED 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  taxpayers 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  on  the 
verge  of  revolt.  Taxes  have  become  too 
high.  Taxpayers  carmot  afford  to  pay  for 
the  services  their  State  and  Federal 
Governments  are  providing  for  them. 

I  recently  read  an  editorial  by  editor 
Richard  Higgin  in  the  Lake  Lilliam  Crier 
which  contained  a  lot  of  good  common 
sense  on  this  tax  situation. 

I  liked  particularly  editor  Higgln's 
concluding  paragraph : 

Somehow  we've  got  to  get  back  to  depend- 
ence on  ourselves,  forsaking  government 
help,  before  the  tax  problem  will  get  a  bit 
better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  this 
editorial  in  the  Record  and  commend  its 
reading  to  my  colleagues  and  all  of  those 
who  read  the  Record: 

The  Battle  Is  Declared 

It  should  be  no  surprise  to  see  taxpayers 
revolting  against  oppressive  taxes.  Many  have 
seen  it  coming  for  many  years  and  are  only 
surprised  that  it  took  so  long  for  people  to 
wake  up  and  realize  they're  being  victimized. 


Now  we  find  In  both  Kandiyohi  and  Meeker 
counties  taxpayers'  groups  growing  madly 
and  taking  steps  to  get  government  on  aU 
levels  to  hold  the  line  on  spending  and  to 
get  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution 
passed  which  would  limit  the  amount  of 
taxes  wnich  can  be  levied  against  property. 

Meeker  taxpayers  are  sponsoring  a  rally  at 
the  Litchfield  Armory,  Mar.  27,  1  p.m.,  when 
Charlie  Berg  of  Chokio,  head  of  the  tax- 
payers' group,  will  speak.  At  this  meeting  a 
statement  wlU  be  passed  around  for  signa- 
tures of  those  who  will  pledge  to  withhold 
payment  of  taxes  unless  a  satisfactory  tax 
amendment  goes  Into  effect. 

Concerned  Taxpayers  of  Minnesota  are 
planning  a  march  on  the  State  Legislature, 
10  a.m.,  AprU  3,  to  demand  Just  tax  legisla- 
tion. And  throughout  the  state  many  other 
actions  are  being  taken. 

Are  they  Justified?  I  think  so.  Property 
taxes  have  been  increasing  constantly,  and 
took  a  terrible  Jump  this  year.  They  are  at 
the  point  where  they  actually  are  oppressive 
and  mighty  close  to  being  confiscatory. 

Will  they  get  the  results  they  ask?  I  rather 
think  they  will.  Disgruntled  taxpayers  are 
numerous  enough  and  are  becoming  orga- 
nized enough  so  they  can  force  the  legisla- 
tors to  do  something. 

But,  will  it  solve  the  problem?  This  I  doubt 
sincerely.  There  are  too  many  angles  to  this 
matter  which  aren't  even  being  considered 
by  the  taxpayers'  groups.  Perhaps  they  are 
already  tackling  a  big  enough  order  with- 
out getting  bogged  down  on  other  ramifica- 
tions. 

The  root  of  the  problem,  of  course,  is  that 
while  these  same  taxpayers  are  demanding 
that  the  line  of  spending  be  held  and  that 
Uxes  be  lowered,  they  still  want  more  and 
bigger  services  from  the  various  units  of 
government.  And  they  keep  voting  for  the 
people  who  put  them  even  further  into  a 
hole. 

What  we  must  have  first  of  all  is  a  genuine 
desire  by  all  people  to  not  only  reduce  taxes, 
but  to  decrease  government  service,  as  well. 
Nothing  else  will  help. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  a  governor  and  a 
legislature  of  the  same  type  we've  had  for 
many  yeare.  As  they've  done  for  many  years, 
they  sympathize  with  the  overburdened  real 
property  Uxpayers  and  utter  platitudes,  and 
promise,  not  a  holding  of  the  line,  not  cut- 
backs in  spending,  not  less  demands  by  state 
agencies  on  local  governmental  units— but 
of  all  the  slUy  dodges— they  promise  a 
"broader  tax  base." 

What's  a  broader  tax  base?  Does  It  mean 
that  I  will  pay  a  much  smaller  portion  of 
the  cost  of  government?  Of  course  not!  Its 
merely  another  way  of  picking  your  pocket 
so  you  don't  know  whose  hand  is  in  there. 

The  politicians  will  tell  you  they're  going 
to  "plug  the  tax  loopholes  and  make  the 
tax  dodgers  pay  your  share",  or  that  they're 
going  to  find  "new"  sources  of  tax  revenue, 
or  that  the  rich  corporations  and  those  who 
have  bigger  incomes  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
the  taxes. 

Don't  let  them  fool  you.  There  are  no  new 
sources  of  tax  money!  Only  new  ways  of 
hiding  taxes.  They  may  plug  the  loopholes, 
but  the  extra  money  won't  even  be  notlcea 
in  your  reduced  tax  burden.  The  tax  burden 
cannot  be  shifted  onto  the  rich  corporations 
and  those  getting  higher  incomes.  These  peo- 
ple will  insist  on  holding  their  own  and  will 
compensate  for  paying  higher  taxes  by  de- 
manding higher  salaries  and  by  charging  you 
higher  prices  for  everything  you  buy! 

There  will  not  be  genuine  tax  relief,  only 
more  hidden  taxes  and  governmental  manip- 
ulation of  your  life  until  you  and  I  resolve 
that  we're  going  to  hit  at  the  root  problem— 
your  demands  and  mine  for  ever  more  ana 
bigger  services  and  control  of  our  lives  by 
government. 
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Somehow  we've  got  to  get  back  to  depend- 
ence on  ourselves,  forsaking  government 
help,  before  the  tax  problem  will  get  a  bit 
better. 


^ 


A  BILL  GUARANTEEINO  EQUAL 
BENEFITS  FOR  WOMEN  FROM 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.   Mr.   Speaker,   today   I 
Introduced  a  bill  to  decrease  from  20 


years  to  10  the  length  of  time  a  divorced 
woman  must  be  married  in  order  to  col- 
lect widow's  or  wife's  benefits  from  her 
husband's  social  security  insurance.  I 
feel  this  is  an  important  step  in  guaran- 
teeing women  fair  and  equal  benefits 
from  the  social  security  system. 

I  believe  that  10  years  is  long  enough 
to  entitle  a  woman  to  the  benefits  ac- 
crued by  her  husband.  During  the  time 
of  marriage  money  has  been  accumu- 
lated in  the  social  security  fund  by  the 
cooperative  endeavors  of  both  the  hus- 
band and  wife.  The  woman  deserves  an 
equal  share  of  the  benefits  they  saved 
together. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  smi?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— fVerf/iesrfai^,  April  21,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  L.  Stetler,  associate 
pastor,  Greater  Bedford  Lutheran  Parish, 
Bedford,  Pa.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  Father  in  Heaven,  we  give 
You  thanks  for  the  many  blessings  of 
life  which  You  bestow  upon  us:  for  the 
gifts  of  homes  and  families,  and  also 
for  this  land  and  the  life  we  have.  We 
confess  that  we  have  not  always  followed 
Your  will.  Forgive  us  for  these  mistakes 
and  strengthen  us  that  we  might  better 
follow  Your  ways  rather  than  our  own 
selMi  desires. 

We  pray  Your  guidance  and  'wisdom 
might  be  granted  to  all  who  share  the 
responsibilities  of  government,  and  we 
ask  Your  blessings  upon  the  Members  of 
this  House  and  their  families.  For  those 
who  are  in  sorrow,  graait  them  axnfort 
and  assurance;  and  where  there  is  sick- 
ness, may  You  restore  health.  We  pray 
in  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
a^jroved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA LEGISLATTON  REGARDING 
ESTATES 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Invite 
the  Members'  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Judiciary  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  has 
scheduled  hearings  for  Tuesday,  April  27, 
at  10  ajn.,  in  the  committee  room  on  the 
following  bills: 

H.R.  2594  to  amend  chapter  19  of  title 
20  of  the  District  of  Colimibia  Code  to 
provide  for  distribution  of  a  minor's  share 
to  a  decedent's  personal  estate  where 
the  share  does  not  exceed  the  value  of 
$1,000; 


H.R.  6431  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  increase  the  jurisdic- 
tional amount  for  the  administration  of 
small  estates,  to  Increase  the  family  al- 
lowance, to  provide  simplified  procedures 
for  the  settlement  of  estates,  and  to  eiim.- 
inate  provisions  which  discriminate 
against  women  in  administering  estates. 

H.R.  6637,  companion  bill  to  HR.  6431. 

Those  wishing  to  offer  testimony  will 
please  notify  the  clerk  of  the  conunittee 
on  or  before  Friday,  April  23.  1971. 


CONDUCT  OP  VErrERANS 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
along  with  other  Members,  have  met 
with  delegations  of  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans who  are  here  this  week  protesting 
the  war  and  asking  for  additional  vet- 
erans benefits. 

I  feel  we  in  the  Congress,  the  Capitol 
Police,  and  staff  personnel  have  gone  out 
of  our  way  to  be  courteous  and  listen  to 
their  views.  I  would  think  in  return  these 
men,  who  represent  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  Vietnam  veterans,  would  show  the 
same  respect  to  the  people  of  Capitol  Hill 
and  Washington. 

This  morning  In  an  open  hearing  of  a 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee, 
some  members  of  the  group  showed  dis- 
courteous behavior  to  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  including  myself,  plus 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
who  was  testifying. 

These  young  men  are  only  hurting 
their  cause  through  such  actions. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  group  rep- 
resents only  a  fraction  of  the  American 
veterans. 

We  appreciate  what  aU  veterans  have 
done  but  those  here  this  week  are  going 
to  have  to  behave  themselves. 


OXVII- 


898— Part  9 


A  SHOCKING  DECISION  ON 
SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extiraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme 


Coiu-t  decision  on  school  deseerregation 
is  even  more  shocking  than  its  first  ruling 
on  that  subject  in  the  1950's.  We  learned 
not  to  expect  anything  better  from  the 
Warren  C^jurt,  but  the  present  Court  had 
shown  more  evidence  of  responsibility  to 
our  Nation  and  its  Constitution.  The  new 
ruling  apparently  strips  away  any  re- 
maining right  of  self-determination  by 
parents  and  local  school  officials  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  busing  and  neighbor- 
hood schools.  The  ruling  to  ignore  State 
and  coimty  lines  in  canying  out  the 
Court's  order  will  result  in  total  confu- 
sion in  school  taxing  and  operational 
problems.  The  requirement  finalizes  the 
efforts  of  the  extreme  liberals  to  make 
the  schools  a  vehicle  for  integration 
rather  than  a  place  for  educating  chil- 
dren. Until  there  is  a  complete  turnover 
in  the  Court — something  which  will  re- 
quire years— it  is  doubtful  that  there  is 
a  remedy  from  that  source.  Parents 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  type  of  edu- 
cation their  children  receive  and  local 
officials  should  have  the  right  to  provide 
it.  Private  schools  will  help,  but  there  are 
many  who  cannot  afford  them.  State  and 
local  oflBcIals  and  elected  Federal  officials 
must  begin  all  over  again  to  explore  legal 
means  to  reassert  control  over  the  opera- 
tion of  school  systems. 


COMMENDATION  OP  U.S.  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

(Mr.  HTT.TiTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  vrith  a 
great  amoimt  of  personal  pleasure  that 
I  publicly  commend  the  UJS.  Postal  Serv- 
ice for  measures  being  taken  to  Improve 
the  UJS.  mail  service. 

More  specifically,  I  am  referring  to 
Postmaster  General  Wintfwi  M.  Blount's 
recent  announcement  concerning  new 
airmail  delivery  standards.  According  to 
Mr.  Blount's  order,  the  Post&l  Service 
will  begin  a  new  program  in  some  500 
cities  which  calls  for  next-day  delivery 
of  ZlP-coded  airmail  between  other  prin- 
cipal cities  within  600  miles.  Scheduled 
to  begin  early  in  May,  the  program  also 
sets  a  goal  of  sectaid-day  delivery  of  ZIP- 
coded  airmail  between  most  major  cities 
within  the  continental  United  States. 
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One  of  the  most  significant  aspect*  of 
the  new  program  is  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  first  time  the  Department  has 
established  "service  goals"  which  postal 
management  seems  determined  to  keep. 
Additionally,  the  public  has  been  assitred 
by  Postmaster  General  Bloimt  that  a  95 
percent  successful  rate  of  performance 
can  be  expected — beginning  not  next 
year  but  by  July  of  this  year. 

This  is  the  type  of  performance  which 
Is  indicative  of  the  mail  system  which 
must  service  a  nation  like  ours.  And  with 
the  newly  created  Postal  Corporatioto,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  future  will  oro- 
duce  a  mail  system  which  will  more  tluun 


adequately   meet 
American  public. 


the  demands  of 


the 


THE    SUPREME    COURT'S    DEM>VND 
FOR  MORE  BUSING  OP  CHILDREN 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  tvas 
given  permission  to  address  the  Housej  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hisi  re- 
marks.) I 

Mr.  WAGrGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
tilings  were  given  no  consideration  ati  all 
yesterday  in  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision upholding  the  forced  busing'  of 
children.  The  two  things  were  education 
and  children. 

Quality  education  cannot  be  proviled 
under  the  conditions  upheld  by  the 
Court.  But  education  was  not  the  subject. 
Taking  little  children  out  of  their  neigh- 
borhoods and  busing  them,  sometimes  for 
hours,  bo  distant  unfamiliar  and  unre- 
lated schoois,  cannot  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  chUd.  But  children  were  Jiot 
the  subject.  The  subject  was  what  it  has 
always  been;  race  mixing  for  the  sak^  of 
race  mixing. 

This  decision  will  trigger  a  new  rotmd 
of  accelerated  protests  by  racial  activists 
and  a  new  round  of  court  actions  and  a 
new  round  of  even  more  drastic  orders 
from  the  courts.  There  is  no  end  to  it  ex- 
cept the  destruction  of  public  education. 
The  people  will  not  support  a  public  ejdu- 
cation  system  over  which  they  have!  no 
local  control;  no  voice  in  matters  sucb  as 
hauling  their  children  from  pillar  to  ^ost 
to  achieve  a  racial  mixing;  a  system  tbey 
know  will  not  provide  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation they  want,  they  expect,  and  they 
deserve.  They  know,  too,  that  this  Coiirt- 
approved  system  is  discrimina^ry 
against  the  South  and  will  not  be  {pur- 
sued elsewhere  In  the  Nation. 

It  is  an  approach  to  education  that  | 
no  conscience  and  It  will  produce  no  de- 
sirable end.  It  piles  chaos  on  frustration 
atop  confusion.  While  previous  decisions 
have  cried  out  that  all  should  be  cc^or- 
bllnd,  this  decision  cries  out  that  we  cjan- 
not  be  colorblind.  j 

It  is  an  irrational  decision  and  the  dnes 
to  suffer  will  be  the  children  of  those 
who  cannot  flee  the  public  school  sysliem. 
I  regret  what  the  Court  has  said  and  done 
and  I  predict  more  and  more  will  join  me 
In  protect.  I 

CAMPING  ON  THE  MALL  BAI^ 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  gjven 
permission  to  suldress  the  House  fqr  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneom  matter.) 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  Burger's  banning  of  the 
camping  on  the  Mall  by  the  Vietnam 
veterans  is  imfortunate.  These  men, 
many  without  arms  or  legs,  have  fought 
for  the  freedoms  of  speech  and  assembly 
and  other  constitutional  rights  in  the 
fields  of  Vietnam.  Now,  is  the  Nation 
going  to  prohibit  them  from  exercising 
these  freedoms  in  a  peaceful  manner  in 
the  Capital  of  the  United  States? 

Whether  one  agrees  with  the  philoso- 
phy or  position  of  these  veterans  is  not 
at  issue.  There  is  only  one  matter  to 
consider:  Do  these  men  desen'e  the  right 
to  petition  their  Government  and  speak 
out  in  disagreement  with  its  policies? 

I  would  hate  to  see  a  confrontation 
between  park  police  and  the  veterans.  It 
would  be  all  too  reminiscent  of  a  similar 
incident  after  World  War  I.  At  that  time 
the  President  sent  troops  to  chase  away 
the  veterans. 

If  the  campsite  on  the  mall  presents 
particular  problems,  the  least  that  should 
be  done  is  to  find  an  tdtemate  site.  How- 
ever, arrangements  were  made  in  the 
past  for  other  groups  to  use  the  mall  and 
certainly  this  group  is  entitled  to  the 
same  considerations. 

The  greatest  threat  to  democracy  is 
the  denial  of  rights  of  those  who  dis- 
agree with  the  Government  policies.  If 
we  do  not  speak  up  now  in  defense  of 
those  whose  rights  are  violated — whether 
they  are  in  tune  with  our  political  phi- 
losophy or  not — a  time  will  come  when 
our  own  rights  are  violated  and  there 
will  be  no  one  left  to  protest. 

Let  principles  of  freedom  be  our  moti- 
vation and  the  Constitution  our  guide. 
These  veterans  have  a  right  to  protest 
and  petition  their  elected  representatives 
in  Congress  peacefully  and  without  vio- 
lence. To  deny  them  that  right  after  their 
sacrifices  for  us  would  be  a  heinous 
crime. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  smd  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Spe«iker.  I  have  today 
placed  on  the  Clerk's  desk  a  discharge 
petition  on  H.R.  4103,  known  as  the  Viet- 
nam Disengagement  Act  of  1971. 

This  bill  has  been  introduced  by  sufQ- 
clent  membership  of  the  House  to  indi- 
cate a  strong  interest  in  its  adoi>tion  af- 
ter a  full  debate  in  the  House. 

As  you  know,  this  act  provides  for  a 
complete  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  Vietnam  by  December  31,  1971. 

I  hope  that  sufficient  membership  of 
the  House  will  sign  this  discharge  peti- 
tion, so  that  we  can  move  with  dispatch 
in  resolving  this  issue  which  hangs  so 
heavily  over  our  country. 


MORE  PRODUCTIVE  RELATIONS 
WITH  (THINA 

(Mr.  PISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PIBH.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  and  the  State  Department  deserve 
high  predse  for  the  recent  positive  turn 


in  our  relations  with  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  In  years  ahead,  historians 
may  well  credit  the  developments  of  the 
past  10  days  as  the  most  significant 
foreign  policy  accomplishment  of  the 
Nixon  administration. 

In  particiilar,  the  President  should  be 
congratulated  for  creating  a  climate  that 
allows  Peking  to  take  a  more  cooperative 
attitude.  It  is  clear  that  this  administra- 
tion has  been  working  quietly  yet  pur- 
posefully for  some  time  toward  more 
productive  relations  with  China.  In  his 
most  recent  world  report,  the  President 
said: 

In  this  decade  there  will  be  no  more 
important  challenge  than  that  of  drawing 
China  Into  a  constructive  relationship  with 
the  world  community  ...  we  are  prepared 
to  establish  a  dialogue  with  Peking, 

While  I  would  be  among  the  first  to 
emphasize  that  there  are  substantial 
philosophical  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween our  systems,  and  would  caution 
that  the  recent  exercise  in  "ping-pong 
diplomacy"  does  not  make  us  "instant 
aUies,"  I  still  feel  now  that  long-closed 
doors  are  open  we  should  make  the  most 
of  it  diplomatically.  Recent  events  evi- 
dence that  China  is  now  ready  to  shed 
its  self-imposed  isolation.  Such  grave 
problems  as  Indochina.  China's  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  and  the  prob- 
lem of  the  "two  cntiinas,"  should  not  be 
barriers  to  personal  and  economic  con- 
tacts. One  area  that  should  be  explored 
is  nonstrateglc  trade,  for  certainly  the  re- 
strictions on  commerce  with  China 
should  be  no  greater  than  with  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  the  events 
of  the  past  10  days  can  only  be  viewed 
as  a  beginning.  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Rogers,  and  other  members  of 
the  administration  team,  deserve  grate- 
ful credit  for  this  most  significant 
initiative. 


THE  POSTAL  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  new  U.S.  Postal 
Service  on  its  determined  effort  to  re- 
vitalize the  postal  system.  The  most  re- 
cent evidence  of  this  effort  is  Postmaster 
(jeneral  Blount's  establishment  of  a  goal 
which  will  provide  next-day  delivery  of 
95  percent  of  ZIP-coded  airmail  to  prin- 
cipal cities  within  600  miles. 

By  setting  this  goal,  the  Postal  Service 
Is  making  an  unprecedented  promise  that 
95  percent  of  all  air  mall  deposited  by  4 
p.m.  weekdays  in  special  boxes  will  be 
delivered  the  next  deUvery  day  in  des- 
ignated cities  wittiin  a  600-mlle  radius. 
Furthermore,  such  mail  will  be  delivered 
within  2  days  after  deposit  in  virtually 
all  principal  cities  In  the  Continental 
United  States. 

This  Is  only  the  first  of  several  major 
plans  In  the  works  which  will  provide 
comprehensive  service  Improvements  for 
the  American  people.  Mranbers  of  Con- 
gress who  helped  pass  the  historic  postal 
reform  legislation  can  see  this  as  the  first 
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major  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  our 

action. 

DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  2  months  I  have  been  trying  to 
bring  before  the  Democratic  caucus  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  only  hu- 
man being  on  this  planet  who  has  been 
legally  elected  to  represent  the  American 
citizens  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
pay  taxes  and  send  their  sons  to  bleed 
and  die  for  the  freedom-loving  people  in 
South  Vietnam,  should  be  made  at  least 
a  siibcommittee  chairman  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Colonialism  Committee  of 
this  Congress. 

I  have  said  on  numerous  occasions  that 
If  the  delaying  tactics  in  the  caucus  con- 
tinued, such  as  the  one  exercised  today 
by  the  genUeman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
ASPiNALL) ,  when  he  demanded  a  quorum 
and  said  that  a  quorum  should  be  pres- 
ent to  conduct  business,  that  I  would  do 
as  much  for  the  duration  of  the  92d 
Congress  Itself.  According  to  that  mem- 
ber of  the  tribal  chieftains  who  nm  this 
Congress,  a  quorimi  is  necessary  in  order 
to  conduct  business  on  the  floor  of  this 
Congress.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
there  is  no  business  more  Important  be- 
fore this  Congress  than  the  basic  moral 
American  question  of  whether  the  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  this  jurisdiction  will  be 
granted  American  democracy,  so  I  in- 
tend to  use  my  parliamentary  preroga- 
tives to  that  end. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
CAMPING  OP  VETERANS  ON  THE 
MALL 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  hun- 
dred veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  are  In 
Washington  this  week  attempting  to  ex- 
plain to  their  Goverrunent  and  to  the 
Members  of  their  Congress  the  folly  and 
futility  of  the  dead-end  war  in  Vietnam 
which  the  administration  continues  to 
pursue. 

These  are  young  men  who  have  come  to 
Washington,  leaving  their  schools  and 
their  jobs — although,  of  course,  many  of 
them  have  not  been  able  to  find  Jobs  upon 
their  return  from  Vietnam — because  they 
incerely  believe  that  this  war  must  end. 
They  are  concerned  veterans  who  have 
served  their  country.  Many  have  suffered 
permanent  injuries  said  the  loss  of  limbs. 
I  wish  every  Member  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  could  speak  to  them  and  hear 
them,  as  I  have  done.  Perhaps  then  Con- 
ereas  would  finally  act  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  end. 

Uflt  night,  the  Chief  Justice,  acting 
upon  an  emergency  petitlOD  from  the 
Justice  Department,  reversed  the  order 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
which  permitted  the  veterans  to  camp 
on  the  mall.  Acting  in  his  capacity  as 
circuit  judge  for  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia, Chief  Justice  Burger  reinstated  an 
Injunction  against  overnight  camping 
issued  last  Friday  by  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  George  L.  Hart,  Jr. 

I  have  joined  in  asking  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  meet  with  the  veterans 
In  an  effort  to  find  a  suitable  alternative 
site,  and  I  have  also  called  up(»i  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  grant  them  per- 
mission to  use  the  Capitol  groimds. 

These  Vietnam  veterans  are  exercising 
their  constitutional  rights  peaceably  to 
assemble  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances.  It  Is  unjust 
that  the  Government,  which  sent  them 
to  fight  an  undeclared  war  10,000  miles 
away  in  Southeast  Asia,  sihould  now  deny 
them  a  plsu^e  to  sleep  on  public  land  when 
they  attempt  to  hasten  the  end  of  the 
war. 

These  young  men  have  been  through  a 
grim  war  and  are  in  the  Naticsi's  Capital 
to  tell  a  grim  tale.  The  antipathy  of  the 
administration  toward  them  is  a  sorry 
situation. 

SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
BUSING 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
suspected  that  there  would  be  a  number 
of  harangues  and  diatribes  coming  forth 
from  certain  Members  of  the  House  to- 
day in  response  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  upholding  the  principle 
of  busing  to  achieve  integration. 

I  for  one  would  like  to  be  on  the  rec- 
ord as  being  grateful  and  fully  supportive 
of  that  decision.  It  is  time  we  stopped 
the  hypocrisy  and  pretense  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  time  we  moved  ahead  to  Imple- 
ment the  full  integration  of  our  public 
schools.  To  do  anything  less  than  that 
is  to  but  heighten  the  alienation,  divi- 
sion, and  the  polarization  which  have  de- 
veloped in  this  country.  They  have  de- 
veloped, in  part,  because  we  have  lied 
to  black  Americans  about  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  1954  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, and  we  have  reneged  on  our  com- 
mitments to  black  Americans. 

I  support  and  applaud  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
regarding  busing  to  achieve  equahty  in 
education. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  I^eaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  la 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hotise  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  59] 

Abbltt  Camp  Dlggs 

Abourezk  Casey.  Tex.  Dowdy 

Anderson,  ni.  Celler  Dwyer 

Anderson.  Clark  Edwards,  L«. 

Tenn,  Clawaon,  Del  FaaceU 

Andrews,  Ala.  day  Piah 

Blanton  Corbett  Plaher 

Blatnlk  Corman  Praaer 

Brooks  Crane  Prenzel 

Brown.  Mich,  Davis,  Oa.  Oallagher 


Goodllng 

Mann 

Scheuer 

Gray 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Schwengel 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Moorhead 

SebelltiB 

Griffiths 

Murphy,  111. 

Shrlver 

Oubser 

Patman 

Slsk 

Halpem 

Pepper 

Skubitz 

Hanna 

PoweU 

Steele 

Harvey 

Price,  Tex. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Puclnskl 

Talcott 

Kazen 

RtUsback 

Teague,  Tex. 

Keith 

Rangel 

Thompson.  N.J 

Klug 

Reld,  N,y. 

WUson,  Bob 

Long.  La. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

WoUI 

McCormack 

Rosenthal 

Wright 

McC\illoch 

Ruppe 

Mallllard 

Satterfleld 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  357 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commiml- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


NEW  UJ3.  POSTAL  SERVICE  OFF  TO 
GOOD  START 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  8  months 
ago  the  Congress  passed  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  which  created  the  new 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  Although  this  sranl- 
Independent  organization  does  not,  tech- 
nically speaking,  begin  operations  until 
July,  It  is  off  to  a  good,  businessUke 
start. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's announcement  that  effective  April 
22  the  Postal  Service  will  strive  for  next- 
day  delivery  of  ZIP-coded  airmail  to 
principal  cities  within  a  600-mlle  radius. 
This  is  the  primary  focus  of  a  new  "na- 
tional service  goal"  which  will  also  mean 
that  airmail  deposited  in  special  airmail- 
only  boxes  will  be  delivered  within  2 
days  of  deposit  in  virtually  all  prindpcd 
cities  in  the  continental  United  States. 

I  commend  the  Postmaster  General 
and  the  Postal  Service  on  the  establish- 
ment of  this  bold  new  service  standard, 
and  wholeheartedly  welcome  Red 
Bloimt's  promise  that  more  service  im- 
provements are  on  the  way. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  time  of  the  previous  roUcall,  when 
the  roll  was  being  called,  I  was  on  the 
floor,  and  I  was  called  out  on  an  im- 
portant matter.  I  merely  want  the 
Record  to  show  I  was  present  during  the 
time  the  rollcall  was  in  progress. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  f(il- 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  th^ir 
names: 


Abbltt 
Abourezk 
Alexander 
Anderson.  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Archer 
Baring 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Brooks 
Brown.  Mich. 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Casey.  Tex. 
Celler 
Clark 

Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collins,  ni. 
Conyers 
Corbet  t 
DaTls.  Ga. 
DeUvims 
Dent 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  La. 
Eilberg 


(RoU  No.  60] 

Erlenbom 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

FUb 

Flslier 

Flowers 

Praaer 

Frenzel 

Gallagher 

Gaydos 

Ooodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

GrUnths 

Gubser 

Halpem 

Hanna 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HoUfleld 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kazen 

Keith 

King 

Link 

Long.  La. 

McCulloch 

Mallllard 

Mann 

Michel 

Miller,  Cam. 


Moorhead 

Murphy,  III. 

Passman 

Painutn 

Pelly 

Podell 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Rallsback 

Rlegle 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Shrtver 

Slsk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Springer 

Steele 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif 

Teague,  Tex. 

Vanlk 

Wampler 

Wiggins 

vVilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall 
Members  have  answered  to  their 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further 
ceedings  imder  the  call  were 
with. 


;34 


names 


pfo- 
dispen^ed 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  the  following  message  frt«n 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes: 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  makf  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.   A  rollcall  just 
closed  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  make  the  point  of  orf  er 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present.  Mr.  Si 
er.  obviously  not.  i 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  advises  the 
gentleman  that  a  quorum  has  just  b«en 
established  and  no  business  has  traiis- 
pired. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  At  the  moment  I  makfc  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  ^ot 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's  po^t 
of  order  is  out  of  order. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  bF 
THE  UNITED  STATES— MESSApE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-^) 

The  8PE.AXER  laid  before  the  Hotise 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read|: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  September  15.  1970.  I  propose^  a 
major  transformation  in  the  foreign 
assistance  program  of  the  United  States. 
My  purpose  waa  to  renew  and  revitalize 
the  commitment  of  this  Nation  to  sip- 
port  the  security  and  development  objfec- 
tives  of  the  lower  Income  countries,  4nd 


thereby  to  promote  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

Today,  I  repwrt  to  you  on  the  progress 
of  the  last  seven  months  in  effecting  that 
transformation  and  a^k  the  Congress 
to  Join  me  in  taking  the  next  creative 
step  in  our  new  approach — the  reform 
of  the  United  States  bilateral  assistance 
program. 

To  achieve  such  reform,  I  am  trans- 
mitting two  bills — the  proposed  Inter- 
national   Security    Assistance   Act   and 
International  Development  and  Human- 
itarian Assistsuice  Act — and  armounclng 
a  number  of  actions  which  I  intend  to 
take  administratively.  Taken  together, 
they  would: 
— Distinguish     clearly    between     our 
security,  development  and  human- 
itarian    assistance    programs    and 
create  separate  organizational  struc- 
tures for  each.  This  would  enable  us 
to  define  our  own  objectives  more 
clearly,  fix  responsibility  for  each 
program,  and  assess  the  progress  of 
each  in  meeting  its  particular  objec- 
tives. 
— Combine  our  various  security  assist- 
tance  efforts    (except  for  those  in 
Southeast     Asia     which     are     now 
funded  in  the  Defense  budget)  into 
one   coherent   program,   imder    the 
policy  direction  of  the  Departni^nt 
of  State.  This  would  enable  seciurity 
assistance  to  play  more  effectively 
its  critical  role  in  supporting  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  and  overall  U.S.  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  in 
the  1970s. 
— Create  a  U.S.  International  Develop- 
ment Corporation  and  a  UJ5.  Inter- 
national Development  Institute  to 
replace  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  They  would  enable  us 
to  reform  om-  bilateral  development 
assistance    program    to    meet    the 
changed  conditions  of  the  1970s. 
— Provide  adequate  funding  for  these 
new  programs  to  support  ecsential 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  in  the 
years  ahead. 

THE   1MPC«TANCE    OF   FORDON    ASSISTANCE 

U.S.  foreign  assistance  is  central  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the  19703  in  three 
ways: 

First,  we  must  help  to  strengthen  the 
defense  capabilities  and  economies  of  our 
friends  and  alliea.  This  is  necessary  so 
that  they  can  increasingly  shoulder  their 
own  responslbilitiee.  so  that  we  can 
reduce  our  direct  involvement  abroad, 
and  so  that  together  we  can  create  a 
workable  structure  for  world  peace.  This 
is  an  essential  feature  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine. 

Second,  we  must  assist  the  lower  in- 
come countries  In  their  efforts  to  achieve 
economic  and  social  development.  Such 
development  is  the  overriding  objective 
of  these  countries  themselves  and  essen- 
tial to  the  peaceful  world  order  which 
we  seek.  The  prospects  for  a  peaceful 
world  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  two- 
thirds  of  humanity  who  live  In  these 
countries  aee  hope  for  adequate  food, 
shelter,  education  and  employment  in 


peaceful  progress  rather  than  in  revolu- 
tion. 

Third,  we  must  be  able  to  provide 
prompt  and  effective  assistance  to  coun- 
tries struck  by  natural  disaster  or  the 
human  consequences  of  political  up- 
heaval. Our  humanitarian  concerns  for 
mankind  require  that  we  be  prepared  to 
help  in  times  of  acute  human  distress. 

THE    NEED    FOR    REFORM 

We  cannot  effectively  pursue  these 
objectives  in  the  1970s  with  programs  de- 
vised for  an  earUer  period.  The  world 
has  changed  dramatically.  Our  foreign 
assistance  programs — like  our  overall 
foreign  policy — must  change  to  meet 
these  new  conditions. 

In  my  September  special  message  to 
the  Congress  I  spelled  out  the  major 
changes  in  the  world  which  require  new 
responses.  Let  me  summarize  them  here: 
— Today  the  lower  income  countries 
are  increasingly  able  to  shoulder  the 
major  responsibility  for  their  own 
security  and  development  and  they 
clearly  wish  to  do  so.  We  share  their 
belief  that  they  must  take  tlie  lead 
in  charting  their  own  security  and 
development.  Our  new  forelgii  as- 
sis;ance  programs  must  therefore 
encourage  the  lower  income  coim- 
tries  to  set  their  own  priorities  and 
develop  their  own  programs,  and  en- 
able us  to  respond  as  our  talents  and 
resources  permit. 
— Today  the  United  States  is  but  one  of 
mpny  industrialized  nations  which 
contribute  to  the  security  and  devel- 
opment of  the  lower  income  coun- 
tries. We  used  to  furnish  the  bulk  of 
international  development  assist- 
ance ;  we  now  provide  less  than  half. 
The  aid  programs  of  other  countries 
have  grown  because  they  recognize 
that  they  too  have  a  major  stake  in 
the  orderly  progress  which  foreign 
assistance  promotes,  and  because 
their  capabilities  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance have  grown  enormously 
since  the  earlier  postwar  period. 
— Today  the  international  institutions 
can  effectively  mesh  the  initiatives 
and  efforts  of  the  lower  income 
coimtries  and  the  aid  efforts  of  all  of 
the  industrialized  countries.  We  can 
thus  place  greater  reliance  on  such 
institutions  and  encourage  them  to 
play  an  increasing  leadership  role  in 
the  world  development  process. 

PARLIAMENT  ART  INQUIRT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Clerk 
reading  from  the  summary  or  the  mes- 
sage, and  at  what  point? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  is  reading 
the  message. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  Is  reading  from  the 
message.  Then  at  what  point  is  he  now 
reading?  This  is  so  important  an  address 
I  would  not  want  to  miss  any  part  of 
this  foreign  giveaway  message. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  is  reading  on 
page  3  of  the  message. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue the  reading  of  the  message. 

•Rie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Our  ideas  on  the  reforms  needed  In 
the  world  of  the  1970s  have  evolved  sig- 
nificantly since  I  received  the  Report  of 
my  Task  Force  on  International  Devel- 
opment, chaired  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Peter- 
son, and  since  my  special  message  of  last 
September,  as  the  result  of  our  own  de- 
liberations and  our  further  consultations 
with  the  Congress,  the  business  commu- 
nity and  many  other  sectors  of  the  Amer- 
ican public,  and  our  friends  abroad.  Be- 
fore spelling  out  a  new  blueprint  for  our 
bilateral  assistance  program,  however,  I 
wish  to  report  to  you  on  the  gratifying 
progress  achieved  since  last  September 
in  reorienting  our  assistance  policies. 

PROGRESS  TOWARD  SXTORM 

First,  the  Congress  in  December  passed 
supplemental  assistance  legislation  for 
FY  1971  which  represented  a  major  step 
in  implementing  the  security  assistance 
component  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  This 
legislation  authorized  additional  fimds 
for  military  assistance  and  supporting 
economic  assistance  for  countries  in 
which  the  U.S.  has  major  interests  and 
which  have  convincingly  demonstrated 
the  will  and  ability  to  help  themselves — 
including  Israel  and  Jordan  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Cambodia,  Vietnam  and 
Korea  in  East  Asia. 

Such  support  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
one  of  the  central  thrusts  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine — moving  us  from  bearing  the 
major  responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
our  friends  and  allies  to  helping  them 
achieve  an  increasing  capability  to  main- 
tain their  own  defense.  This  increase  in 
security  assistance  enables  us  to  continue 
to  reduce  our  direct  presence  abroad,  and 
helps  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  direct 
U.S.  military  involvement  in  the  future. 
Second,  the  international  development 
Institutions  have  continued  their  prog- 
ress toward  leadership  in  the  interna- 
tional   development    process.    For    ex- 
ample: 
— The  World  Bank  continues  to  in- 
crease the  size  and  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Its  operations.  It  also 
has  decided  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
its  lending  beyond  the  traditional  fi- 
nancing of  projects  to  the  provision 
of  funds  to  support  overall  develop- 
ment programs  in  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, {uid  it  is  developing  an 
Improved   internal  evaluation   and 
audit  system. 
— The    United    Nations    Development 
Program  has  initiated  a  reorganiza- 
tion to  improve  its  administration. 
In  time  this  will  enable  it  to  as- 
sume a  leading  role  in  coordinating 
the  international  technical  assist- 
ance effort. 
—The     World     Health    Organization 
has  effectively  guided  and  coordi- 
nated the  worldwide  effort  to  cope 
with  the  present  cholera  epidemic 
in  Africa. 
Third,  the  industrialized  countries  have 
now  agreed  on  comparable  systems  of 
tariff  preferences  for  imports  from  the 
lower  Income  coimtries.  The  preferences 
plan  is  a  major  step  In  the  crucial  inter- 
national effort  to  expand  the   export 
**niings  of  these  countries,  and  hence 


to  reduce  their  reli.ince  on  external  aid. 
The  European  Community  has  indicated 
that  It  plans  to  put  its  tariff  preferences 
into  effect  on  July  1,  and  Japan  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  do  so  before 
October  1. 

Fourth,  there  has  been  satisfying 
progress  toward  achieving  the  imtjing 
of  bilateral  development  loans  on  a  fully 
reciprocal  basis.  This  action  will  enhance 
the  value  of  economic  assistance  to  re- 
cipient countries,  and  eliminate  the  po- 
litical frictions  which  tied  aid  now 
causes.  Virtually  all  of  the  industrialized 
countries  have  agreed  to  the  principle 
of  imtylng.  Details  of  a  system  offering 
suppliers  of  all  participating  countries  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  for  competition 
are  now  being  worked  out  in  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development. 

Fifth,  I  have  established  a  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy,  which  I 
chair,  to  coordinate  all  aspects  of  U.S. 
foreign  economic  p>oUcy,  including  de- 
velopment assistance.  It  will  provide  top- 
level  focus  for  our  policies  in  this  area, 
and  £u;cord  them  the  high  priority  which 
they  require  in  our  foreign  policy  for 
the  1970s. 

I  am  heartened  by  this  progress,  but 
much  more  remains  to  be  done: 
— I  again  urge  the  Corwress  to  vote 
the  additional  funds  which  I  have 
requested   for    the    Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 
— We  will  shortly  transmit  legislation 
to  authorize  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  doubling  of  the  resources  of  the 
International  Development  Associa- 
tion, the  soft-loan  affiliate  of  the 
World  Bank,  which  stands  at  the 
center  of  the  network  of  interna- 
tional financial  institutions,  and  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  approve  It. 
— We  are  working  with  others  to  help 
establish  a  soft-loan  window  for  the 
African  Development  Bank. 
— We  will  shortly  transmit  legislation 
to  authorize  U.S.  participation  in  the 
system  of  generalized  tariff  pref- 
erences for  developing  countries,  and 
I  urge  Congress  to  approve  It. 

THE    NEW    V.S.    BILATERAL    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM 

The  next  major  step  Is  the  reform  of 
the  U.S.  bilateral  assistance  program,  in- 
corporated In  the  proposed  International 
Security  Assistance  Act  and  Interna- 
tional Development  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance  Act. 

Our  new  bilateral  assistance  program 
must  achieve  several  objectives.  It  must: 
— Clearly  identify  our  distinct  aid  ob- 
jectives: security  assistance,  devel- 
opment   assistance    and    humani- 
tarian assistance. 
— Be  truly  responsive  to  the  initiatives 
of  the  lower  Income  countries  them- 
selves and  encourage  them  to  play 
the  central  role  in  solving  their  own 
security  and  development  pnAlems. 
In  the  area  of  development  assist- 
ance, this  means  working  within  a 
framework  set  by  the  international 
institutions  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible. 
— ^Be  concentrated  In  countries  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  United  States, 
£uid  in  projects  and  programs  in 


which  the  United  States  has  a  spe- 
cial ability  to  be  of  help. 
— Recognize  the  improved  economic 
capacity  of  many  of  the  lower  in- 
come countries  in  establishing  the 
terms  of  our  assistance. 
— Assiu-e  improved  management. 
— Reduce  substantially  the  nimiber  of 
U.S.  Government  officials  operating 
our  assistance  program  overseas. 
Let  me  now  spell  out  the  details  of  our 
new  approach,  based  on  these  principles. 
sECTjRrrr  assistance 
I  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  essen- 
tial role  played  by  our  military  and  re- 
lated forms  of  assistance  in  supporting 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  our  own  security  tntereefts.  The  pri- 
mary purposes  of  this  assistance  have 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  through  the  deterrence  of 
war,  and  the  supix)rt  of  efforts  by  allied 
and  friendly  countries  to  move  toward 
self-sustaining  economic  growth  and  so- 
cial  progress.  To  abandon  our  respon- 
sibilities   would    risk    magnifying    the 
world's  instability  in  the  short  rxm  and 
impairing  its  peaceful  development  for 
the  longer  rim,  and  therefore  increase  the 
threat  to  our  own  security  both  now  and 
in  the  future. 

The  new  course  on  which  we  are  set, 
however,  encourages  others  to  take  on 
greater  re^jonslbilities  themselves.  Our 
new  security  assistance  program  will 
seek  to  strengthen  local  defense  capa- 
bilities by  providing  that  mix  of  military 
and  supporting  economic  assistance 
which  is  needed  to  permit  friendly  for- 
eign countries  to  assume  additional  de- 
fense burdens  themselves  without  caus- 
ing them  undue  political  or  economic 
costs.  If  we  are  to  move  toward  reduc- 
ing our  own  physical  presence,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  security  assistance  pro- 
gram will  become  of  ever  more  crucial 
importance. 

In  Asia,  this  new  strategy  has  already 
encouraged  the  natLons  of  the  area  to 
assume  greater  responsibility  for  their 
own  defense  and  provided  a  basis  for  a 
major  reduction  in  our  military  pres- 
ence. The  funds  which  have  been  two- 
vlded  to  assist  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  have  been  essential  to  the  prog- 
ress of  Vietnamlzation,  and  helped  in- 
sure continued  U.S.  troop  withdrawals. 
We  have  helped  Cambodia  to  mobilize 
its  manpower  and  o<ther  resources  in  de- 
fense of  its  independence  and  neutral- 
ity. We  are  providing  Korea  with  equip- 
ment to  improve  and  modernize  its  de- 
fenses and  we  are  withdrawing  some  of 
our  own  troops. 

Our  friends  and  allies  know  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  nor  desirable  for  the 
United  States  to  bear  the  principal  bur- 
den of  their  defense.  A  clear  lesson  of 
the  1960s  is  that  deterrence  against  local 
aggression,  or  against  subversion  sup- 
ported from  outside  a  country's  borders, 
cannot  be  achieved  without  a  strong 
contribution  by  the  threatened  country 
itself.  We  can  meet  our  security  assist- 
ance crfajectives  effectively  only  if  we  link 
cur  efforts  closely  with  those  of  our 
friends  and  thereby  build  the  founda- 
tions for  peace  in  partnership  with  them. 
To  help  do  so,  and  also  in  recognition 
of  the  improved  economic  capability  of 
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many  of  the  countries  receiving  security 
assistance,  I  propose  today  signiflcftnt 
changes  in  our  authorities  to  provide 
military  assistance  to  our  friends  atnd 
allies.  J 

Our  military  assistance  programs  hive 
suffered  from  undesirable  rigidity.  The 
only  choice  has  been  between  grant  as- 
sistance £Lnd  sales  on  hard  credit  tenkis. 
Many  of  those  nations  that  need  our  M- 
sistance  are  unable  to  meet  the  htrd 
credit  terms — so  grant  assistance  ^las 
been  the  only  course  open  for  us  to  hplp 
meet  their  essential  security  needs.  But 
as  the  lower  income  nations  begin '  to 
develop  an  ability  to  shoulder  the  costs 
of  their  defense,  we  need  to  be  able  to 
assist  them  in  doing  so  even  though  they 
carmot  immediately  assxime  the  entire 
burden.  Sales  on  concessional  credit 
terms  would  permit  earlier  participation 
by  some  recipient  countries  in  the 'fi- 
nancing of  their  essential  defense  ne«ds 
and  would  thus  engage  their  own  assess- 
ment of  priorities  for  the  allocation!  of 
their  resources  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
development  than  is  now  possible. 

To  fill  the  existing  gap  between  gr$nt 
assistance  and  sales  on  relatively  firm 
commercial  terms,  the  International  Se- 
curity Assistance  Act  that  I  propose  to- 
day includes  authorization  to  ftaajice 
sales  of  military  equipment  on  condes- 
slonal  terms.  Grant  assistance  will  re- 
main necessary  for  some  nations  whpse 
financial  resources  are  simply  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  their  defense  needs.  3ut 
oiu-  objective  is  to  move  countries,  as 
quickly  as  possible  within  the  context  of 
international  security  requirements  ind 
their  own  economic  capabilities,  along 
the  spectrum  from  grants  to  concessional 
sales  to  the  harder  terms  we  have  re- 
quired for  sales  under  the  present  act 
and  finally  to  outright  cash  arrange- 
ments. We  will  also  stress  the  transition 
from  Government  sales  to  those  mftde 
directly  by  private  industry  to  the  extent 
feasible.  By  making  these  changes  we 
would  help  countries  move  from  depehd- 
ence  on  the  United  States  to  Independ- 
ence in  the  creation  and  flnancingi  of 
their  own  security  programs.  We  would 
not  intend  to  provide  concessional  cijed- 
its  to  countries  able  to  meet  the  tetms 
of  the  present  progrsun. 

I  am  also  asking,  under  the  new  kct, 
greater  flexibility  to  transfer  funds 
among  the  various  security  assistasnce 
programs.  Such  flexibility  is  particuliirly 
important,  for  example,  in  this  period  of 
transition  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  our 
troop  withdrawals  are  freeing  up  ^b- 
stantlal  amounts  of  military  equlpnient 
formerly  used  by  our  troops.  I  am  asking 
that  the  celling  on  the  amount  of  sur- 
plus equipment  which  can  be  granted  to 
our  friends  and  allies  be  increased;  this 
will  save  us  money  as  well  as  permit  us 
to  better  help  those  of  our  friends  who 
need  It.  In  the  long  run,  sound  manage- 
ment of  security  assistance  demands  that 
there  be  enough  flexibility  to  transfer 
funds  among  various  programs  In  otder 
to  insure  that  the  proper  mix  is  use^  to 
meet  our  specific  objectives  in  eachl  in- 
stance. I 

For  these  international  security  assist- 
ance programs,  I  request  authorlzajtion 
of  $1,9»3  million  for  FY  1972;  $778  tnll- 
lion  for  supporting  economic  assistfiice, 


$705  million  for  grant  military  assist- 
ance, and  $510  million  for  military  credit 
sales. 

These  security  assistance  programs  are 
at  the  core  of  our  relations  with  certain 
key  friendly  countries.  They  critically 
affect  our  ability  to  meet  our  bilateral 
and  collective  security  commitments. 
They  are  central  to  the  achievement  of 
major  objectives  of  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy. 

I  therefore  intend  to  direct  by  admin- 
istrative action  a  reorganziatlon  of  our 
security  assistance  program  to  meet 
more  effectively  the  objectives  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine.  Various  components  of 
security  assistance — military  assistance, 
military  credit  sales,  grants  of  excess 
military  stocks,  supporting  economic  as- 
sistance, and  the  public  safety  program — 
have  been  fragmented  in  different  pieces 
of  legislation  and  managed  through  a 
series  of  different  administrative  ar- 
rangements. My  proposals  would  bring 
these  programs  under  one  legrislative  act 
to  assure  ttiat  each  is  viewed  as  part  of 
a  coherent  overall  program.  Military  as- 
sistance for  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Thailand 
will  continue  to  be  fimded  in  the  Defense 
budget  because  these  country  programs 
are  subject  to  the  uncertainties  of  active 
hostilities  and  are  Intimately  linked  to 
the  logsitical  support  systems  of  our  own 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

To  assure  effective  policy  control  and 
management  of  this  new  seciulty  assist- 
ance effort,  I  would  direct  that  a  Coordi- 
nator for  Security  Assistance  be  estab- 
lished at  a  high  level  in  the  Department 
of  State.  I  would  also  direct  that  the  sup- 
porting economic  assistance  program  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  State. 
The  Department  of  Defense  will  continue 
to  have  primary  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering our  military  assistance  and 
sales  programs,  and  for  relating  these 
programs  to  overall  U.S.  national  defense 
planning. 

These  new  arrangements  would  be  a 
significant  step  in  the  direction  of  im- 
proving tJie  management  of  our  security 
assistance  program.  They  would  there- 
fore represent  a  significant  step  toward 
achieving  greater  accoimtabllity  to  the 
Congress  and  the  public  as  weU. 

This  new  security  assistance  program 
would,  I  am  confident,  serve  our  national 
Interest  in  the  1970's  in  a  nimiber  of  im- 
portant ways.  It  would: 

— enable  us  to  meet  UjS.  commitments 
more  effectively  and  at  lower  cost; 

— strengthen  the  self-defense  capabil- 
ities oif  nations  to  whose  security 
the  U.S.  Is  committed  by  treaty,  by 
special  political  ties,  or  by  essential 
U.S.  Interests; 

— help  to  reduce  the  need  for,  and  like- 
lihood of,  U.S.  military  involvement 
overseas; 

— foster  Increased  local  initiative  and 
self-sufficiency; 

— promote  constructive  political  rela- 
tions with  foreign  governments; 

— support  U.N.  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions; 

— ^reduce  potential  frictions  by  lower- 
ing the  U.S.  profile  abroad. 

I  am  also  requesting  in  the  Interna- 
tional Security  Assistance  Act  authority 
for  $100  million  for  the  President's  For- 
eign Assistance  Contingency  Fund  for  FY 


1972.  This  would  permit  the  administra- 
tioQ,  with  due  notification  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  meet  worldwide  contingencies — 
in  the  security,  development  and  hu- 
manitarian areas — in  ways  compatible 
with  our  national  interests.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly important  to  have  availtJale  un- 
committed funds  which  can  be  used  on 
short  notice,  when  sudden  crises  in  the 
international  community  require  us  to 
act  promptly  and  decisively. 

DEVELOPMXNT    ASSISTANCK 

The  United  States  continues  to  have 
special  national  interests  in  particular 
lower  Income  coimtries.  We  continue  to 
have  special  capabilities  in  particular 
functional  areas.  We  continue  to  need  an 
effective  bilateral  development  assistance 
program. 

In  order  to  advance  such  a  program,  I 
therefore     propose     legislation     which 
would  authorize  the  creation  of  two  new 
development  assistance  institutions.  To- 
gether with  the  two  created  by  the  last 
Congress,  they  would  replace  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  en- 
able us  to  develop  a  new  approach  based 
on  the  principles  outlined  above. 
The  two  I  now  propose  to  create  are: 
— An  International  Development  Cor- 
poration (IDC)  to  provide  loans  to 
finance  development  projects  and 
programs  in  the  lower  income  coun- 
tries. 
— An  International  Development  In- 
stitute (IDI)  to  seek  research  break- 
throughs on  the  key  problems  of  de- 
velopment  and  to   administer  our 
technical  assistance  programs. 
These  would  join  two  created  by  the 
last  Congress: 
— The   Overseas   Private   Investment 
Corporation  (OPIC)  to  promote  the 
role  of  private  investment  in  the 
development  process. 
— The  Inter-American  Social  Develop- 
ment Institute    (ISDI)    to  provide 
special  attention  to  the  social  de- 
velopment needs  of  Latin  America. 


THX   UJ. 
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The  new  IDC  would  administer  our 
bilateral  lending  program.  The  author- 
ities which  I  seek  for  it.  and  the  operat- 
ing style  which  I  would  direct  it  to  pur- 
sue, would  mark  a  major  change  In  the 
U.S.  approach  to  development  assistance. 

The  IDC  would  make  loans  in  response 
to  initiatives  from  the  lower  Income 
coim tries,  rather  than  develop  projects 
or  progrsuns  on  its  own.  It  would  have 
flexibility  to  tailor  its  loan  terms  to  the 
needs  of  particular  lower  Income  coun- 
tries, requiring  harder  terms  from  the 
more  advanced  and  extending  easier 
terms  to  the  less  advanced.  Today's  pro- 
gram has  limited  flexibility  in  this  regard. 
Its  lending  volume  to  any  particular 
country  would  be  based  on  demonstrated 
self-help  performance,  and  the  quality 
of  the  projects  and  programs  which  that 
country  presented  to  it.  It  would  not  seek 
to  determine  annual  country  lending 
levels  in  advance  as  is  done  at  present. 

The  IDC  would  operate  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  within  a  frame- 
work set  by  the  International  financial 
institutions.  It  would  look  to  them  to 
provide  evaluations  of  the  overall  devel- 
opment prospects  of  particular  coim- 
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tries,  which  would  be  a  major  considera- 
tion in  its  decisions  to  lend,  rather  than 
itself  carrying  out  the  extensive  "coun- 
try programming"  which  is  now  done. 
Within  that  context  it  would  participate 
in  non-project  lending  and  interna- 
tional efforts  to  tdleviate  the  debt  bur- 
dens of  particular  lower  income  coun- 
tries. It  would  participate  for  the  United 
States  in  the  international  consortia 
and  consultative  groups,  managed  in 
most  cases  by  the  international  finan- 
cial institutions,  through  which  the  bulk 
of  our  bilateral  assistance  will  flow. 

The  IDC  would  concentrate  its  ac- 
tivities in  countries  and  regions  where 
the  U.S.  has  a  major  foreign  policy  in- 
terest in  long-term  development.  For 
example,  it  would  establish  gmdelines  to 
assure  that  an  equitable  share  of  its  re- 
sources is  provided  to  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  precisely 
because  our  interest  is  in  the  long-term 
development  of  these  nations,  the  IDC 
would  use  Its  funds  to  pursue  such  inter- 
ests rather  than  to  seek  merely  short- 
term  political  gains. 

The  IDC  would  provide  loans  on  the 
basis  of  both  sound  business  standards 
and  the  pursuit  of  sound  development 
purposes.  The  terms  of  its  loans  would 
be  determined  in  large  part  by  the  fi- 
nancial situation  of  the  borrowing  coun- 
try, rather  than  on  the  standard  terms 
now  offered  to  all  borrowers.  It  would 
avoid  loans  to  countries  where  the  analy- 
sis of  international  financial  institutions, 
and  its  own  views,  suggest  an  Inadequate 
policy  framework  In  which  the  loans 
could  effectively  promote  development. 
The  IDC  would  not  be  solely  a  lender  of 
last  resort  as  AID  Is  required  to  be  today, 
often  financing  the  riskiest  projects  and 
programs. 

The  Corporation  would  v/ork  with  and 
through  the  private  sector  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible.  It  would  give  high 
priority  to  projects  and  programs  which 
promote  private  initiative  in  the  lower  in- 
come coimtries,  and  to  this  end  would 
seek  to  increase  U.S.  lending  to  local  de- 
velopment banks  and  other  financial  in- 
termediaries. I  recommend  that  it  also 
have  authority  to  lend  directly  to  private 
entities  in  the  lower  Income  countries. 

The  IDC  would  be  governed  by  a  Board 
of  Directors  consisting  of  outstanding 
private  citizens  as  well  as  government  of- 
ficials, thus  bringing  the  private  sector 
directly  into  Its  decision-making  process. 

With  this  clear  Identification  of  specific 
Instruments  and  programs  with  the 
specific  objectives  they  are  designed  to 
achieve,  we  should  not  need  to  tie  the 
hands  of  our  managers— of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  any  of  our  other  new  institu- 
tions—with the  kinds  of  foreign  policy 
and  administrative  restrictions  which 
apply  to  the  present  program.  Adminis- 
trators should  be  held  accountable  for 
achieving  program  objectives.  This  is  a 
central  requirement  of  the  businesslike 
approach  which  the  new  structure  is  de- 
signed to  foster. 

To  insure  the  necessary  continuitv  and 
stability  of  operations  to  permit  this  busl- 
QKslike  approach,  and  building  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Congress  in  1969  to  pro- 
vide a  2-year  authorization  for  foreign 
assistance,  I  request  that  the  Corpora- 
tion be  given  a  3-year  authorization.  I 
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recommend  an  authorization  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion of  directly  appropriated  fimds.  I  pro- 
pose also  that  the  IDC  be  provided  with 
authority  to  borrow,  in  the  private  capi- 
tal market  or  from  the  US.  Treasury,  up 
to  a  total  of  $1  billion  during  its  Initial  3- 
year  period.  This  would  help  channel  pri- 
vate capital  more  directly  into  the  devel- 
opment process  and  bring  private  sector 
judgments  directly  to  bear  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  IDC.  I  reconmiend  that 
it  be  authorized  to  use  repayments  of 
capital  and  interest  on  past  U.S.  develop- 
ment loans,  which  are  now  running  at 
about  $250  million  annually. 

A  Corporation  based  on  these  princi- 
ples would  enable  us  to  reduce  substan- 
tially the  number  of  U.S.  government 
personnel  involved  in  development  lend- 
ing overseas.  By  responding  primarily 
to  initiatives  from  the  lower  income 
coimtries,  we  would  reduce  the  need  for 
Americans  to  chart  foreign  programs  and 
priorities.  By  relying  Increasingly  on  the 
international  institutions  for  information 
and  analytical  work,  we  would  reduce 
our  own  requirement  for  Itself  in  both 
Washington  and  the  field.  By  reducing 
the  statutory  restrictions  on  the  pro- 
gram, we  woxold  be  able  to  concentrate 
available  staff  on  effective  program  man- 
agement. 

I  am  confident  that  a  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Development  Corporation  based 
on  these  principles  would  regenerate  our 
development  lending  program.  It  would 
provide  major  support  to  the  develop- 
ment objectives  of  the  lower  Income 
countries.  It  would  enable  us  to  play 
our  full  role  effectively  among  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  in  promoting  the 
development  process.  It  would  thereby 
provide  major  support  for  Important 
UJ3.  national  objectives  In  the  1970s. 

THX    U.S.    INTERNAITONAL    DEVXLOPMENT 
INtPl'ITUTB 

The  new  IDI  would  administer  a  re- 
formed bilateral  technical  assistance 
program  and  enable  us  to  focus  U.S. 
scientific,  technological  and  managerial 
know-how  on  the  problems  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  Institute  would  engage  in  four 
major  types  of  activities: 
— It  would  apply  VS.  research  compe- 
tence  in   the   physical   and   social 
sciences  to  the  critical  problems  of 
development,  and  help  raise  the  re- 
search competence  of  the  lower  in- 
come countries  themselves. 
— It  would  help  huild  institutions  in 
the  lower  Income  countries  to  im- 
prove their  own  research  capabilities 
and  to  carry  out  a  full  range  of  de- 
velopmental  functions   on   a   self- 
sustaining  bsisis.  I  would  expect  It  to 
place      particular      emphasis      on 
strengthening  agricultural  and  edu- 
cational institutions. 
— It  would  help  train  manpower  in 
the  lower  Income  coimtries  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  new  activities  on 
their  own. 
— It  would  help  lower  income  coimtries, 
particularly    the    least    developed 
among  them,  to  finance  advisers  on 
development  problems. 
Like   the   Corporation,    the   Institute 
would  finance  projects  in  response  to 
proposals   made   by   the   lower   income 
countries  themselves.  It  would  not  budg- 


et funds  In  advance  by  country,  since  it 
could  not  know  in  advance  how  many 
acceptable  projects  would  be  propxised  by 
each.  It  would  look,  to  these  countries 
to  select  candidates  to  be  trained  imder 
its  program.  Its  research  activities  would 
be  located  in  the  lower  income  countries, 
rather  than  in  the  United  States,  to  the 
greatest  extent  feasible.  With  its  stress 
on  institution  building,  it  would  seek  to 
Insure  that  each  program  could  be  car- 
ried on  after  UJS.  assistance  is  ended. 

Most  importantly,  the  Institute  would 
seek  to  assure  that  all  projects  which  It 
helps  finance  are  considered  essential 
by  tlie  lower  income  country  Itself.  To 
do  so,  the  Institute  would  require  that 
the  recii>ient  country  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  each  as  evidence  that  it 
attaches  high  priority  to  the  project  and 
is  prep>ared  to  support  it  flnancially  after 
U.S.  assistance  ends.  We  would  finance 
a  project  for  only  a  definite  and  limited 
p>eriod  of  time,  and  would  want  assur- 
ance that  the  host  country  would  then 
carry  it  on.  In  the  past,  all  too  many 
technical  assistance  projects  have  been 
undertaken  which  were  of  more  interest 
to  Americans  than  to  the  recipient  ooun- 
tries,  and  had  little  or  no  lasting  impiact. 
Our  new  pn-ogram  Is  designed  to  Insure 
that  this  does  not  happen  in  the  future. 

The  intemationjd  organizations  are 
less  advanced  in  research  and  technical 
assistance  than  in  development  lending. 
The  Institute  would  thus  be  unable  to 
fiuiction  as  fully  within  an  international 
framework  at  this  time  as  would  the 
Corporation.  However,  it  would  work  to 
help  Improve  the  capabilities  of  these 
organizations,  esp)eclally  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Program,  and  would 
seek  to  cooperate  with  them  whenever 
possible.  In  fact,  one  of  its  objectives 
would  be  to  help  create  an  international 
framework  for  technical  assistance  com- 
parable to  the  framework  which  has  de- 
veloped over  the  past  decade  for  develop- 
ment lending. 

By  the  very  virtue  of  Its  separate  exist- 
ence, the  Institute  would  be  free  to  con- 
centrate its  efforts  on  the  application  of 
research  and  technology  to  the  problems 
of  development — a  key  feature  of  our 
new  bilateral  program  which  would  dis- 
tinguish it  markedly  from  the  present 
approach.  The  Institute  would  also  con- 
centrate its  resources  on  the  few  most 
critical  problem  areas  of  development. 
Such  concentration  is  necessary  if  it  is  to 
achieve  the  "critical  mass"  necessary  to 
make  real  breakthroughs  where  they  are 
most  needed,  and  to  attract  the  top  cadre 
of  experts  and  managers  who  can  achieve 
such  breakthroughs. 

The  areas  of  concentration  would 
evolve  in  resp>onse  to  the  requests  of  the 
lower  income  countries  and  manage- 
ment's assessment  of  where  we  can  con- 
tribute most.  They  would  undoubtedly 
shift  over  time.  Experience  suggests  that 
limiting  population  growth,  increasing 
agricultural  production  and  training 
manpower  would  be  among  the  concen- 
tration areas  at  first.  UnemplojTnent  and 
urbanization  problems  could  be  early 
additions  to  the  list. 

While  the  Institute  would  provide 
grant  financing,  it  would  vary  the  effec- 
tive terms  of  its  assistance  by  varying 
the  shares  of  the  total  cost  of  particular 
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projects  that  the  recipient  must  finance 
itself — ranging  from  a  small  percentage 
in  the  least  advanced  countries  to  most 
of  the  cost  in  the  most  advanced.  In  ad- 
diUon,  the  Institute  should  have  author- 
ity to  provide  advisers  on  a  complet^y 
reimbursable  beisls  to  countries  which  no 
longer  need  concessional  aid  at  all.  ^t 
the  other  end  of  the  development  spelc- 
trum,  the  IDI  would  be  conscious  of  the 
special  problems  of  the  least  developed 
countries — most  of  which  are  in  Africa*— 
which  will  continue  to  need  the  more 
traditional  types  of  technical  ajsslstance 
since  they  have  traveled  less  distarv:e 
along  the  road  to  economic  self-sufD^i- 
ency. 

The  Institute  would  be  managed  oi^  a 
businesslike  basis,  and  it  would  carry  out 
its  projects  largely  through  the  private 
sector.  I  propose  that  it  be  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  including  outstandUig 
citizens  from  the  private  sector.  It  would 
stress  evaluation  of  pest  projects  to  de- 
termine their  payofT  and  to  help  guUe 
future  project  development;  there  has 
been  too  little  f  ollowup  in  these  programs 
in  the  past.  We  would  seek  top  flight 
technical  managers,  development 
si>ecialists  and  scientists  for  the  smfdl 
staff  of  the  Institute.  This  new  approeich 
would  permit  a  major  reduction  in  tlie 
number  of  U.S.  government  personnel 
c^Terating  abroad.  I 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  IDI  should 
have  financial  continuity.  I  therefore 
propose  that  the  Congress  authorize  ftn 
appropriation  of  $1,275  million  for  a  3- 
year  period. 

In  short,  the  International  Devel(|p- 
ment  Institute  would  provide  a  new  di- 
mension to  our  foreign  assistance  effqrt. 
It  would  enable  us  to  focus  some  of  dur 
finest  national  resources — our  capabili- 
ties in  management,  research,  and  tech- 
nology— on  the  critical  bottleneck  prob- 
lems of  development.  Its  style  of  opeta- 
tion  should  e«able  us  to  forge  a  new  and 
more  mature  partnership  with  the  lower 
income  countries,  with  the  rest  of  (he 
industrialized  world,  and  with  our  own 
private  sector.  It  holds  promise  of  l>e- 
coming  one  of  the  most  significant  addi- 
tions to  our  national  capability  to 
gage  meaningfully  in  the  world  of  |he 
1970s. 

OVniSEAS     PRIVATX     IMVXSnCENT 
AND     Dmat-AMKRICAN     BOCIAL 

The  new  International  Development 
Corporation  and  International  Develop- 
ment Institute  would  join  two  develop- 
ment assistance  institutions  already 
created  by  the  Congress:  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  and  the 
Inter-American  Social  Development  in- 
stitute. I 

OPIC  is  already  at  work  promoting  me 
role  of  private  Investment  in  the  inter- 
national development  process.  The  rjec- 
ord  of  economic  development  shows  tiiat 
successful  growth  Is  usually  assocla^ 
with  a  dynamic  private  sector,  and  we 
therefore  look  to  private  investment — 
primarily  domestic  but  foreign  as  weB — 
to  play  an  increasing  role  in  the  devel- 
opment process.  It  must  do  so,  since  no 
government  or  public  agency  has  the 
resources  or  technical  skills  whlcdi  ^e 
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necessary  to  meet  the  vast  needs  of  the 
lower  income  countries. 

OPIC's  guarantees  and  insurance  of 
U.S.  private  investment  in  lower  income 
coimtries  which  seek  such  investment 
are  already  serving  effectively  the  inter- 
ests of  both  the  U.S.  investor  and  the 
host  coimtries.  Its  early  activities  sug- 
gest that  an  independent  corporation, 
directed  by  a  joint  public -private  Board 
of  Directors,  can  effectively  manage  a 
development  assistance  program;  it  thus 
augurs  well  for  the  structures  which  I 
propose  today  for  the  Development  Cor- 
poration and  Development  Institute. 

OPIC  l8  operating  within  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  areas — private  foreign 
investment — of  the  inherently  sensitive 
overall  relationship  between  aid  donors 
and  aid  recipients.  It  is  therefore  essen- 
tial that  OPIC  assist  only  sound  projects 
which  are  responsive  to  the  particular 
development  needs  of  each  country. 

And  it  is  clearly  for  each  country  to 
decide  the  conditions  under  which  it 
will  accept  private  foreign  investment, 
just  as  it  is  for  each  investor  to  decide 
what  conditions  are  adequate  to  attract 
his  investments.  We  as  a  Government 
ask  only  that  the  Investments  of  our 
citizens  be  treated  fairly  and  in  accord- 
ance with  international  law.  In  nearly 
all  cases  they  have  been.  However,  un- 
just acts  by  a  coiintry  toward  an  Ameri- 
can firm  cannot  help  but  adiversely  af- 
fect our  relationship  with  that  country. 
As  President,  I  must  and  will  take  such 
acts  Into  account  in  determining  our 
future  assistance  and  overall  policy  to- 
ward such  a  country. 

The  Inter-American  Social  Develop- 
ment Institute  has  also  begun  to  develop 
its  programs,  which  seek  to  promote  the 
social  development  of  the  lAtln  Amer- 
ican and  Caribbean  people.  Working 
mainly  through  private  organizations 
and  international  institutions,  it  r^- 
resents  a  new  innovative  channel  in 
seeking  to  promote  solutions  to  basic 
economic  and  social  problems  in  these 
areas.  I  propose  that  it  be  renamed  the 
Inter-American  Foundation,  to  charac- 
terize more  accurately  its  proposed  style 
of  operation. 

HU&IANITAKUN    ASSI8TANCX 

U.S.  humanitarian  assistance  pro- 
grams cover  a  wide  spectrum  of  himian 
needs:  disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation; 
famine;  refugee  and  migration  relief 
rjid  assistance.  They  aim  to  help  peo- 
ple around  the  world  recover  from  un- 
fortimate  situations  by  which  they  have 
been  victimized.  In  the  past  year  alone, 
such  help  has  been  extended  to  refugees 
from  civil  war  in  Nigeria  and  Jordan, 
earthquake  victims  in  Peru,  flood  victims 
in  Romania  and  Tunisia,  and  cyclone 
victims  in  Pakistan. 

These  activities  rely  heavily  for  pro- 
gram implementation  on  private  volun- 
tary agencies.  In  the  past  year  alone, 
U.S.  voluntary  agencies  registered  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid  contributed  $370  million  of 
their  own  resources  in  over  100  coimtries. 

At  present,  humanitarian  assistance 
programs  are  carried  out  through  nu- 
merous ofiftces  in  the  UB.  Government. 
I  propose  to  centralize  the  responsitjillty 
for  coordinating  all  humanitarian  assist- 


ance programs  under  a  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  We  would  thereby 
assure  a  coherent  effort  to  carry  out  this 
vital  and  literally  Ufe-saving  aspect  of 
our  foreign  assistance  policy.  This  new 
approach  would  also  improve  our  capa- 
bility to  respond  quickly  and  effectively 
through  better  contingency  planning, 
additional  stockpiling  and  training,  and 
the  maintenance  of  closer  and  better 
coordinated  relationships  with  the 
United  Nations,  other  donor  countries, 
and  the  private  voluntary  agencies. 

COORDrNATION 

I  have  outlined  the  overriding  need  to 
separate  our  overall  foreign  assistance 
program  into  its  three  component  parts : 
security  assistance,  development  assist- 
ance, and  humanitarian  assistance.  I 
have  indicated  that  we  would  pull  to- 
gether all  parts  of  our  security  assist- 
ance and  humanitarian  assistance  under 
central  management,  so  that  each  can 
function  effectively  as  a  total  pro- 
gram within  the  context  of  UJS.  for- 
eign policy.  And  I  have  also  proposed  the 
creation  of  two  new  institutions,  to  go 
along  with  the  two  created  by  the  last 
Congress,  to  carry  forward  our  develop- 
ment assistance  program  in  the  19706. 

There  is  thus  a  need  for  new  mecha- 
nisms to  assure  effective  coordination  of 
our  new  foreign  assistance  program. 

First,  there  must  be  effective  coordina- 
tion among  the  several  components  of 
the  new  development  assistance  program. 
This  would  be  done  through  my  appoint- 
ing a  single  Coordinator  of  Development 
Assistance,  responsible  directly  to  the 
President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Boards 
of  the  IDC,  IDI,  and  OPIC. 

The  Coordinator  would  also  chair  an 
executive  coordinating  committee  com- 
posed of  the  chief  executive  ofllcers  of 
each  of  these  institutions  and  ISDI.  He 
would  be  available  for  congressional  tes- 
timony on  our  overall  bilateral  develop- 
ment assistance  policy  and  the  operations 
of  the  several  institutions.  Both  the  Con- 
gress and  I  could  look  to  him  as  the 
administration's  chief  spokesman  on  bi- 
lateral development  assistance  policy 
and  programs. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  pro- 
vide foreign  policy  guidance  for  all  com- 
ponents of  our  new  foreign  assistance 
program.  His  representatives  would  be 
members  of  the  boards  of  each  of  the 
development  institutions,  and  he  would 
have  direct  responsibility  for  both  secu- 
rity and  humanitarian  assistance.  In 
each  country  our  Ambassador,  as  my  per- 
sonal representative,  will  of  course  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordination  of  all  of  our 
assistance  programs. 

Third,  foreign  assistance  Issues  which 
raise  broader  questicais  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  will  be  handled  through  my 
new  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy. 

Finally,  coordination  among  the  three 
major  components  of  our  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  between  them  and  our  overall 
national  security  policy,  would  be  han- 
dled through  the  National  Security 
Council.  We  will  thus  establish  strong 
management,  coordination,  and  policy 
guidance  over  all  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance programs. 
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CXJWCLUSION 


This  Nation  can  no  more  Ignore  pov- 
erty, hunger  and  disease  in  other  nations 
of  the  world  than  a  man  can  ignore  the 
suffering  of  his  neighbors.  The  great 
challenge  to  Americans  of  this  decade,  be 
they  private  citizens  or  national  leaders, 
is  to  work  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
of  our  fellow  men  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  have  a  unique  and  unprecedented 
opportunity.  We  do  not  have  all  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  of  poverty,  nor 
adequate  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  mankind.  We  do  possess  the  greatest 
sclentlflc  and  technological  capacity,  and 
the  most  prosperous  and  dynamic  econ- 
omy, of  any  nation  in  history.  More  im- 
portantly, we  have,  as  a  vital  element 
of  the  American  character,  a  humani- 
tarian zeal  to  help  Improve  the  lives  of 
our  fellow  men. 

We  are  therefore  a  nation  uniquely 
capable  of  assisting  other  peoples  in  pre- 
serving their  security  and  promoting 
their  development.  By  doing  so,  we  ac- 
complish three  major  objectives: 

—We  strengthen  international  coop- 
eration for  a  peaceful  world. 

— We  help  to  relieve  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  others  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves. 

—We  help  to  build  firm  foundations  of 
friendship  between  this  Nation  and 
the  peoples  of  other  nations. 

I  have  seen  for  myself  just  how  im- 
portant is  our  aid  in  helping  nations 
preserve  their  Independence,  and  in  help- 
ing men  achieve  the  dignity  of  produc- 
tive labor  Instead  of  languishing  on 
crowded  streets.  I  have  seen  its  impor- 
tance to  children  whose  chances  for  a 
rewarding  life  have  been  increased  be- 
cause they  have  adequate  nutrition, 
schools  and  books.  It  is  right  that  we, 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  should 
provide  our  share  of  such  assistance. 

And  such  help,  in  addition  to  being 
right  for  Its  own  sake,  also  creates  strong 
bonds. 

I  recognize  that  whenever  an  American 
firm  Is  nationalized  without  prompt,  fair, 
and  effective  compensation;  whenever  «m 
anti-American  demonstration  takes 
place;  or  whenever  a  leader  of  a  develop- 
ing country  criticizes  the  United  States, 
many  question  the  effectiveness  of  our 
aid. 

But  the  headline  reporting  the  oc- 
casional anti-American  act  overlooks  the 
many  countries  which  do  thank  us  for 
providing  them  the  means  to  preserve 
their  own  security;  and  It  also  overlooks 
the  countless  number  of  villages  where 
farmers  do  appreciate  our  helping  pro- 
vide the  know-how  and  the  tools  neces- 
sary to  grow  larger  crops,  the  school 
children  who  cherish  the  education  our 
assistance  makes  possible,  and  the  people 
everywhere  who  recognize  our  help  in 
eliminating  disease. 

For  these  people,  our  aid  is  a  source  of 
encouragement.  And  they,  not  those  who 
demonstrate  or  destroy,  are  the  real  rev- 
olutionaries— for  they,  in  quietly  at- 
tempting to  preserve  their  independence 
and  Improve  their  lives,  are  bringing 
about  a  quiet  revolution  of  peaceful 
change  and  progress.  They  are  working 
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hard  to  build  the  foundations  for  a  better 
tomorrow  and  they  recognize  that  we 
have  helped  provide  them  with  the  tools 
to  do  the  job. 

But  while  such  appreciation  is  gratify- 
ing, foreign  assistance  has  a  more  basic 
purpose.  Foreign  assistance  is  quite 
clearly  in  our  interest  as  a  nation.  We 
are  a  people  whose  sons  have  died,  and 
whose  great  statesmen  have  worked,  to 
build  a  world  order  which  insures  peace 
and  prosperity  for  ourselves  and  for  other 
nations.  We  are  aware  that  this  world 
order  cannot  be  sustained  if  our  friends 
cannot  defend  themselves  against  ag- 
gression, and  If  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
people  see  the  richer  third  as  Indifferent 
to  their  needs  and  insensitive  to  their 
aspirations  for  a  better  life.  To  the^e 
people  it  is  critical  that  this  be  a  gen- 
eration of  peace,  and  our  foreign  policy 
is  directed  at  helping  to  make  it  so;  and 
for  the  Impoverished  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  it  be  a  generation  in  which 
their  aspirations  for  a  better  life,  im- 
proved health  conditions,  and  adequate 
food  supply  can  be  realized — a  generation 
of  development,  a  generation  of  hope. 

Foreign  policy  is  not  a  one-way  street. 
It  requires  that  other  nations  understand 
our  problems  and  concerns,  but  it  also 
requires  that  we  understand  theirs.  We 
cannot  ask  the  lower  income  counties 
of  the  world  to  cooperate  with  us  to 
solve  the  problems  which  affect  our  vital 
interests  unless  we  cooperate  with  them 
to  help  solve  the  problems  critical  to 
their  vital  Interests— the  problems  af- 
fecting their  security  and  development, 
and  thus  affecting  the  quality  of  life  of 
their  pec^le. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today,  along 
with  the  corollary  administrative  actions 
which  I  will  take,  will  permit  this  Nation 
to  carry  out  the  major  reforms  which 
are  necessary  to  Improve  the  effective- 
ness of  our  foreign  assistance  program 
and  to  fit  it  to  our  new  approach. 

I  believe  that  this  new  approach  Is  of 
major  importsmce  in  promoting  the  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  this  decade 
and  beyond.  I  believe  that  it  is  sound, 
and  will  blend  as  effectively  as  possible 
our  special  strengths  with  those  of  other 
nations  and  institutions.  It  is  an  ap- 
proach through  which  we  can  focus  the 
energies  and  resources  of  this  great  Na- 
tion on  the  security  and  development 
problems  of  those  peoples  living  in  poorer 
nations  who  wish  to  improve  their  lives, 
but  lack  the  resources  and  the  expertise 
to  do  so.  I  believe  that  this  program  Is 
worthy  of  your  support. 

I  therefore  reafiOrm  my  commitment, 
and  the  commitment  of  this  administra- 
tion, to  seek  an  effective  U.S.  foreign 
assist€ince  program  for  the  1970s.  It  Is 
our  objective  to  work  for  peace,  not  only 
in  our  time  but  for  future  generations, 
and  we  can  make  no  better  investment 
toward  that  end  than  to  participate  fully 
in  an  international  effort  to  build  pros- 
perity and  hope  for  a  better  tomorrow 
among  all  nations.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  join  with  me  in  making  the  reforms 


I  propose  today  so  that  together  we  can 
achieve  these  great  goals. 

Richard  Nixoir. 
Th«  Whitk  HoirsB,  Aprii  21,  1971. 

The  message,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  was  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  twenty-three  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Abbltt 

Frenzel 

Powell 

Abourezk 

Oarmatz 

Price.  Tex. 

Anderson,  111. 

Olbbons 

Puclnskl 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ooodling 

RaUsback 

Blaggl 

Qreen.  Oreg. 

Reld.  NY. 

Blanton 

Gubser 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Brooks 

Hal  pern 

Rosenthal 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hanns 

Roy 

Camp 

Hansen,  Wash 

Scheuer 

Carey,  K.T. 

Harvey 

Schwengel 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hawkins 

Sebellus 

Clark 

Hubert 

Shrlver 

Clawson,  Del 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Smith.  Calif 

Clay 

Roll  field 

Springer 

Conyers 

Kazen 

Stafford 

Corbett 

Keith 

Staggers 

Davis,  Oa. 

King 

Steele 

Denholm 

Lent 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Dlggs 

Long,  La. 

Talcott 

Dowdy 

Mcculloch 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dwyer 

MallUard 

Udall 

Eckhardt 

Mann 

Wilson,  Bob 

Edwards,  La. 

Murphy,  111. 

Wilson. 

EKh 

Muiphy.  N.Y. 

Charles  H. 

Fascell 

Passman 

Wolff 

Fisher 

Patman 

Young.  Fla. 

Eraser 

Pepper 

Young,  Tex. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  352 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  ACCELERATION 
ACT.  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT  ACTT,  AND 
APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  EXTENSIONS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  373  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Res.  378 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  6376) 
to  extend  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act, 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  b« 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  bill  ehall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule. — 
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Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  t^ie 
point  ol  order  that  a  quonnn  Is  n0t 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  si 
to    the    gentleman    irom   Indiana 
there  has  been  no  completed  business 
all  since  the  Chair  has  just  announced 
the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  reading  t^e 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  la  order  to  consider  the  amen(l- 
ment  In  the  nature  of  a  eubstltute  recojfa- 
mended  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Warts 
now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  1  or 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  fl^e- 
mlnute  rule,  and  said  substitute  shall  3e 
read  for  amendment  by  titles  instead  of  jy 
sections.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  oonsll- 
eratlon.  the  Oommittee  shall  rise  and  repcrt 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendmer.ts 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Memter 
may  demand  a  sepairate  vote  In  the  House  ( )n 
any  amendment  fidopted  In  the  Cammlttee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
aunendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substltu*. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  Wll  and  amendments  thereto 
to  flnal  passage  without  intervening  motlin 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  wit  h- 
out  Instructions.  After  the  passage  of  H4R. 
M78.  the  Oommittee  on  PubUc  Works  sh|ai 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  675,  and  It  shall  then  be  jm 
order  In  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  ^11 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senite 
bill  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provlslcins 
contained  In  H.R.  6376  as  passed  by  l(he 
Ho\ise. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  fce 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  Is  -c^ot 
present.  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
not  present.  Without  objection,  a  ctill 
the  House  Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fbl- 
lowlng  Members  fsilled  to  answer  to  thpir 
names: 


[BoU  No.  63 

Abbltt 

Frenzel 

PuclnskI 

Abourezk 

Frey 

RaUsback 

Alexander 

Gettys 

Rartck 

Anderson.  lU. 

Olbbons 

Beld,  N.Y. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ooodllng 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Barrett 

Green.  OreK- 

Rosenthal 

Blanton 

Gubser 

Ruppe 

Brooks 

Halpem 

Scheuer 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hanna 

Schwengel 

Buchanan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Sebelius 

Camp 

Harvey 

Shrlver 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hubert 

Stkes 

Caaey,  Tex. 

Smith,  Calif. 

caark 

Horton 

Staggers 

Clawson,  Del 

Jarman 

Steele 

Clay 

Kazen 

Stelger,  Wis. 

CoUlns.  lU. 

Keith 

Stephens 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

King 

Talcott 

Corbett 

Landrum 

Taylor 

Davis.  Oa 

Long.  La. 

Tleman 

Davis.  Wis. 

Lujan 

Van  Deerlln 

Devlne 

McCloskey 

Vlgorlto 

Dlggs 

Mcculloch 

Waldle 

Dowdy 

McFail 

Whitten 

Dwyer 

McKay 

Wldnall 

Eckhardt 

MalUlard 

Wiggins 

Bdwards.  Calif 

Mann 

Wilson,  Bob 

Edwards.  La. 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Wilson, 

Bsch 

Moorhead 

Charles  H. 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Murphy.  Ul. 

Wolff 

FaaceU 

Nichols 

Yatron 

Plaher 

Powell 

Prascr 

Price,  Tex. 

Is 
of 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PUBUC  WORKS  ACCELERATION 
ACT,  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT. 
AND  THE  APPALACHIAN  RE- 
GIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ACT  EX- 
TENSIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour, 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois),  on  this  rollcall  336  Members 
have  answered  to  their  luuues,  a  quorum. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  (Thair 
will  count. 

One  hundred  ninety-seven  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
Ls  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Abbitt  Fisher  Pepper 

Abourezk  Fountain  Peyser 

Adams  Frenzel  Pike 

Alexander  Prey  Podell 

Anderson,  HI.  Doodling  Powell 

Andrews.  Ala.  Oreen.  Oreg.  Price,  Tex. 

Ashley  Griffiths  Pucinskl 

Barrett  Gubser  RaUsl>ack 

Blackburn  Halpern  Rees 

Boggs  Hanley  Reid,  N.Y. 

Boland  Hanna  Rooney,  Pa. 

Brademas  Hansen.  Wash  Rosenthal 

Brooks  Harvey  Scheuer 

Brown,  Mich.  Hicks.  Mass.  Scbneet)ell 

Camp  Horton  Schwengel 

Carey.  N.Y.  Jarman  Sebelius 

Casey,  Tex.  Jonas  Shrlver 

Celler  E:azen  Bmlth.  Calif. 

Clark  Keith  Staggers 

Clawson.  Del  Long.  La.  Steed 

Clay  McCloskey  Steele 

Collins,  ni.  McCuUoch  Stelger,  Wis, 

Conyers  McFall  Symington 

Corbett  McMillan  Talcott 

Davis.  Wis.  Mallliard  Udall 

Dellenback  Mann  Vlgorlto 

Dlggs  Martin  Whalen 

Dowdy  Mathlas,  Calif.  Wiggins 

Dwyer  Melcher  Wilson, 

Edwards,  La.  Miller,  Calif.  Charles  H. 

EUberg  Montgomery  Wolff 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Moorhead 

Pascell  Murphy,  ni. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  336 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  ACCELERATION  ACT, 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT.  AND  APPA- 
LACHIAN REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  EXTENSIONS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution. House  Resolution  373,  provides  for 
an  open  rule  of  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate and  consideration  of  H.R.  6376.  This 
legislation  is  what  is  known  as  the  public 


works  bill.  Ninety  percent  of  the  con- 
gressional candidates  during  the  cam- 
paign last  fall  told  the  people  of  their 
districts  that  they  would  support  legis- 
lation to  eradicate  unemplojmient,  curb 
inflation,  and  get  the  economy  of  our 
coimtry  back  on  the  track  so  that  pros- 
perity can  be  restored  for  millions  of 
families  who  are  on  relief  and  welfare 
or  are  imable  to  provide  their  children 
with  the  proper  education  and  other  ne- 
cessities. This  legislation  is  an  amended 
and  an  extension  of  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  and  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  and  the  Apptdachlan  Re- 
gion Development  Act.  The  program 
originally  started  back  In  1962,  and  at 
that  time  the  bill  called  for  increasing 
emplojTnent,  helping  commimities  pro- 
vide facilities,  such  as  water  and  sewer 
works,  hospitals,  roads  and  highway  im- 
provements, and  public  buildings,  and  so 
forth. 

Under  this  bill,  projects  will  be  au- 
thorized and  eligible  areas  have  been 
limited  to  those  designated  as  in  high 
unemployment  and  low-income  areas 
which  have  suffered  vast  imemployment. 

Two  billion  dollars  have  been  author- 
ized for  grants  for  these  qualified  and 
unemployed  depression  areas  over  the 
Nation. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  which  provides  Pederal 
financial  and  technical  assistance,  in 
cooperation  with  the  States,  for  the  cre- 
ation of  new  jobs. 

Grants  are  authorized  for  public  works 
and  development  facilities  conducive  to 
the  development  and  operation  of  private 
enterprise. 

At  the  present  time  $500  million 
annually  is  authorized  until  Jime  30  of 
this  year.  H.R.  5376  would  extend  the 
authorization  for  2  years  and  increase 
it  to  $550  million  annually. 

Loans  of  up  to  100  percent  of  project 
cost  are  authorized  to  finance  public 
works  and  development  facilities  and 
business  development  loans  of  up  to  65 
percent  are  authorized  for  the  purchase 
or  development  of  land  and  facilities 
within  redevelopment  areas. 

The  annual  authorization  until  Jime 
30  of  this  year  is  limited  to  $170  million. 
This  authorization  Is  extended  for  2 
years. 

Grants-in-aid  are  authorized  up  to 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  planning  and 
administrative  expenses  to  appropriate 
public  and  private  nonprofit  State,  area, 
and  local  organizations. 

An  appropriation  of  $50  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971  is  presently  authorized. 
This  authorization  would  be  extended  for 
2  years. 

Multicounty  economic  development 
districts  containing  two  or  more  rede- 
velopment areas  and  at  least  one  growth 
center  are  designated  and  10  percent 
additional  funds  for  projects  within 
those  areas  are  authorized.  Designated 
areas  would  not  be  terminated  in  less 
than  3  years  from  date  of  designation. 
The  $50  million  is  authorized  annually 
until  June  30  and  this  authorization 
would  be  extended  for  2  years. 
Appropriate    economic    development 
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regions  and  the  procedures  for  establish- 
ment of  appropriate  multi-state  regional 
commissions  are  authorized. 

The  present  authorization  is  $255 
million  for  the  2-flscaI-year  period  end- 
ing June  30.  This  authorization  would 
be  increased  to  $305  million  for  the  2- 
flscal-year  period  ending  Jime  30,  1973. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  extends  the  non- 
hlgnway  programs  of  the  Appalactiian 
regional  development  program  for  4 
years— from  June  30,  1971,  to  June  30, 
1975 — and  the  Appalachian  development 
highway  and  local  access  road  program 
for  an  additional  5  years — from  June  30, 
1973,  to  June  30,  1978.  Administrative 
expenses  are  authorized  for  an  additional 
4-year  period.  The  total  new  authoriza- 
tion in  this  title  is  $1,544.8  mUllon. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  6  million  heads 
of  families  are  seeking  employment  with- 
out success  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
primarily  in  the  large  urban  areas. 
There  are  now  over  50  labor  suid  indus- 
trial areas  reporting  "substantial  unem- 
ployment." meaning  over  6  percent.  Un- 
employment is  growing  which  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  last  tail  there 
were  only  35  major  labor  areas  in  the 
substantial  imemployment  list. 

It  Is  now  encumbent  upon  this  Con- 
gress to  take  the  lead  and  initiate  work 
programs  which  will  attack  and  curtail 
further  growth  of  a  depression  which  is 
now  scourging  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  CTalumet  region  of  Indiana,  is 
one  of  the  communities  rapidly  growing 
stagnant  and  industrial  plants  not  op- 
erating full  capacity,  tax  revenue  declin- 
ing and  public  service  diminishing.  My 
area  is  one  of  50  labor  areas  throughout 
the  Nation  that  could  be  revitalized  by 
the  initiation  of  public  works  projects 
that  have  been  on  the  shelf  for  lack  of 
adequate  financing.  This  situation  can  be 
remedied  by  passing  this  legislation  and 
making  funds  avtillable  under  this  ac- 
celerated public  works  bill. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  Pederal  hand- 
out. The  workers  need  jobs  and  the  coun- 
tay  needs  their  skUls  and  production. 

Many  projects  over  the  Nation,  includ- 
ing highways  and  transportation  have 
studies  completed  and  blueprints  and 
architectural  designs  are  ready  for  con- 
sideration, but  are  tied  up  by  lack  of 
money  and  this  legislation  can  create 
new  jobs,  payrolls,  and  immediately  make 
millions  of  our  workers  taxpayers  Instead 
of  relief  and  welfare  recipients.  I  urge 
the  Ck)ngress  to  adopt  this  rule  and  pass 
this  public  works  bill  by  a  vast  majority, 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

House  Resolution  373  makes  in  order 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  5376  under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate. 

Before  I  explain  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation,  I  would  like  to  voice  my  sup- 
port for  the  extension  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1971  for  4 
more  years  and  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

This  unique  and  innovative  Pederal - 
State-local  governmental  partnership  has 
been  an  Invaluable  tool  to  the  economic 
»nd  social  development  of  my  district 


and,  for  that  matter,  for  the  entire  13- 
State  Appalachian  region. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion which  has  done  significant  work 
in  Termessee's  Appalachian  counties,  was 
organized  with  the  specif.c  goal  of  stimu- 
lating the  development  of  a  diversified 
economic  structure  capable  of  a  self-sus- 
taining pattern  of  growth  In  Appalachia. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region  has  consistently  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  Nation  An  important 
part  of  the  mission  assigned  to  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  has  been 
to  help  decrease  unemployment  by  in- 
creasing local  economic  activity  and  em.- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  definite 
signs  of  improvement  since  the  Appala- 
chian Commission  began  operation  in 
1965. 

In  1969,  the  rate  of  unemployment  in 
Appalachia  exceeded  that  in  the  rest  of 
tlie  Nation  by  only  0.4  percent,  the  low- 
est since  the  Commission  came  into  op- 
eration. At  the  same  time  the  rate  of 
growth  In  employment  exceeded  that  in 
the  Nation  by  0.2  percent. 

My  own  district  in  Tennessee  has 
greatly  benefited  from  the  fine  programs 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. In  Carter  Countj',  Tenn.,  the  Ap- 
palachian Commission  was  instrumental 
in  assisting  with  improving  the  Ellza- 
bethton  State  Area  Vocational  Education 
Center,  and  In  Washington  County,  the 
Johnson  City  Mental  Health  Center  has 
received  significant  assistance.  Both  of 
these  projects  will  help  improve  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  climate  of  this  area 
They  are  but  a  sampling  of  the  f.ne  pro- 
grams being  carried  out  by  this  Com- 
mission. 

As  I  said  recently  here  on  the  floor,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  Is 
also  doing  evers^thtng  It  can  in  assisting 
with  the  plight  of  the  Big  Springs  com- 
munity in  Hancock  (bounty,  which  is  also 
in  my  district.  With  the  help  of  this 
unique  Federal-State-local  a«ency,  the 
residents  of  Big  Springs  will  have  ac- 
cess to  their  cotmty  seat  without  having 
to  drive  34  miles  out  of  their  way.  The 
only  way  to  get  across  the  Clinch  River, 
which  separates  the  163  residents  of  Big 
Springs  from  the  county  seat  of  Sneed- 
vllle,  is  in  a  leaky  wooden  boat  or  a  rick- 
ety old  swinging  foot  bridge. 

This  is  the  epitome  of  the  type  of 
communities  that  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram helps.  With  such  Improvements, 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  Is 
attaining  the  goal  of  developing  a  "di- 
versified economic  structure"  that  is  self- 
sustaining.  These  programs,  such  as  Big 
Springs,  help  the  people  help  themselves. 

These  types  of  Improvements,  together 
with  the  Appalachian  development  high- 
way system,  the  health  programs,  the 
environmental  programs,  and  many 
others,  must  continue  in  Appalachia  if 
this  vast  area  that  was  left  behind  by 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  Is  to  catch  up 
economically. 

The  mechanism  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  which  Is  made  up 
of  the  13-member  Governors  and  a  Fed- 
eral cochalrman  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is  unique  among  Federal  programs. 


The  Commission  works  from  the  ground- 
level,  that  is  from  the  people,  and  is  not 
a  huge,  insensitive  bureaucracy  that  dic- 
tates its  wishes  on  the  citizens. 

Another  rather  significant  point  I 
would  like  to  make  about  the  Appalach- 
ian Commission  Is  that  it  spervds  only 
1,25  percent  of  its  appropriated  funds  for 
administering  the  entire  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
abandonment  of  the  Commission  before 
its  task  is  completed  would  result  In  the 
loss  of  the  ma.Yimiirr>  impact  of  the  sub- 
stantial Investment  already  made  and 
would  be  a  cruel  dlsapijointment  to  the 
people  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  here 
today  is  to:  First,  reactivate  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  and  authorize  $2 
billion  for  its  implementation;  second,  to 
extend  the  Public  Worics  Ekx>nomlc  De- 
velopment Act  for  2  years,  and  third,  to 
extend  the  Aj^Dalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  for  4  years  and  the  high- 
way programs  under  the  act  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  years.  Total  authorizations 
contained  in  the  bill  are  $5,495,300,000 
through  fiscal  1978. 

Title  I  is  imnecessary  and  should  be 
eliminated.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  opinion 
this  section  of  the  act  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  pork  barrel  euid  I  strongly  urge 
that  it  be  stricken.  It  reactivates  the  1962 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  amends 
it  in  several  major  instances,  and  au- 
thorizes $2  billion  to  be  appropriated  with 
out  fiscal  year  limitation. 

The  bill  grants  this  sum  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  use  in  making  grants  for 
public  works  projects — ^Federal.  State, 
and  local  in  nature.  Grants  of  80  percent 
in  normal  circumstances  and  up  to  100 
percent  where  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment has  exhausted  its  taxing  or  borrow- 
ing resources  are  to  be  available  to  quali- 
fied areas.  In  order  to  qualify,  a  com- 
munity must  have  been  designated  as  a 
"redevelopment  area,"  an  "economic  de- 
velopment center"  as  those  terms  are  now 
defined  by  the  act  or  must  have  unem- 
ployment of  6  percent  or  more.  Projects 
for  which  grant  assistance  will  be  avail- 
able include  water  and  sewage  treatment 
plants,  sewer  and  water  systems,  hos- 
pitals and  health  fau:Uities,  public  build- 
ings, street  and  road  construction  and 
improvements,  and  any  other  type  of  con- 
struction of  a  public  nature. 

The  committee's  report  notes  that  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  sets  forth  stringent  and  time  con- 
suming requirements  to  ensure  that  en- 
vironmental factors  are  fully  weighed  and 
public  hearings  held  before  any  such  con- 
struction is  undertaken.  The  report  calls 
on  the  President  to  stresunllne  such  pro- 
cedures, but  it  is  not  very  clear  how  this 
will  be  done  In  view  of  the  law's  re- 
quirements. 

Title  II  extends  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965, 
whose  purpose  is  to  assist  In  the  economic 
development  and  elimination  of  imem- 
ployment in  the  Nation's  less  developed 
areas.  Under  the  act  five  regional  com- 
missions have  been  created  to  oversee 
programs  In  various  areas.  The  act  pro- 
vides grants  to  develop  facilities  neces- 
sary for  Industrial  development — roads. 
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airports,  water  and  sewage  systems,  aiid 
similar  works.  The  bill  extends  the  grsint 
authority  programs,  both  basic  and  sup- 
plemental, for  2  additional  years — 
through  fiscal  1973 — and  authorizes  $300 
million  annusdly  in  such  grant  assistance. 
Also  extended  is  the  technical  grant  As- 
sistance program,  authorized  at  $50  mil- 
lion annually  for  2  years.  Fui-ther,  ihe 
bill  extends  for  2  years  the  concurrint 
program  providing  for  development  loans 
to  businesses  and  a  guarantee  loan  assist- 
ance program,  both  aimed  at  encourag- 
ing businesses  to  locate  plants  in  si|ch 
areas.  This  program  is  authorized  for  2 
additional  years  at  an  annual  rate  of  $170 
million.  Finally,  the  administrative  cdsts 
for  the  five  regional  commissions  are  au- 
thorized for  2  years  at  an  annual  rata  of 
$305  million. 

Title  in  of  the  bill  extends  the  n<^n- 
highway  programs  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  for  4  years — 
through  fiscal  1975 — and  the  act's  high- 
way progrsuns  for  5  years — through  fiscal 
1976 — and  authorizes  appropriations 
totaling  $1,544,800,000  for  the  projek;ts 
over  the  next  5  fiscal  years. 

The  authorization  for  c<nnpletion  of 
the  Appalachian  highway  program  totals 
$925  million.  Approximately  50  percent 
of  the  2,572-mile  system  has  been  corn- 
pleted  to  date. 

Programs  c<»itinued  by  the  bill  lncli|de 
those  to  fill  in  abandoned  mines  a|nd 
reclaim  strip  mining  areas,  and  grint 
assistance  programs  for  land  acquisition 
or  construction  projects  needed  to  en- 
courage Indiistrial  expansion.  These  pro- 
grams are  extended  for  4  years  ^d 
authorize  $302  million  for  the  2-3r^r 
period,  fiscal  1972-73,  and  $314  million 
for  the  2-year  period,  fiscal  1974-75.  I 

Authorizations  contained  in  the  bill  ^e 
as  follows: 

Title  I  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act — 
$2  bilUon.  ! 

Title  n  Public  Works  and  Econoi^c 
Development  Act — $1,945,500,000. 

Title  m  Appalachian  Regional  I)e- 
velopmentAct — $1,544,800.  . 

This  sum  Is  proposed  to  be  expended 
over  the  5-year  period,  fiscal  1971-78.  I 

The  bill  was  reported  by  House  rt^es 
by  a  voice  vote.  There  are  no  depa^- 
mental  letters. 

\Gnorlty  views  are  filed  by  seven  Mem- 
bers. They  basically  support  the  bill  out 
oppose  enactment  of  title  I,  believing  taat 
public  works  construction  jobs  will  solve 
very  little  of  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment since  so  much  of  that  situatloni  Is 
related  to  reduction  of  defense-related 
and  aerospace  employment  of  skilled  and 
technical  employees.  They  also  point  to 
the  strict  requirements  of  the  National 
En\ironmentaI  Policy  Act  of  1969,  which 
must  be  adhered  to  in  any  public  ccm- 
struction  project.  This,  plus  normal  de- 
lays In  starting  any  new  program,  indi- 
cates to  these  Members  that  title  I  cJeoi 
have  very  Little  effect  in  removing  tjhe 
short-term  imemployment  problem 
existing. 

Supplemental  views  are  filed  by 
other  seven  Members  also  opposing  title 
I.  They  cite  the  same  problems  of  delay 
in  implementation  and  the  skills  of  i  so 
many  of  the  imemployed  as  reasons ;  to 
reject  the  title.  | 

The  letker  of  request  asks  for  a  12- 


hour  open  rule,  with  provision  to  insert 
the  language  of  the  House-passed  bill 
into  S.  575,  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  Public  Works  Committee. 

I  have  no  further  request  for  time,  but 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  queston  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Madden). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  ix>lnt  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chsdr  will  coimt. 

Two  himdred  twenty-four  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  division. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonom  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  coimt. 

Two  hundred  twenty-one  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

So  the  rescriutlon  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERMISSION    TO     EXTEND    REMARKS 

Mr.  MADDE2^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
revise  and  extend  my  r«narks  and 
also  that  the  gentleman  from  Termessee 
(Mr.  Qtjillen*  and  others  be  allowed  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  when  he  does  extend  his  i*- 
marks  will  explain  this  unusual  rule  that 
has  not  been  explained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  otojectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  i-esolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5376)  to  extend  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  and  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THK  (XIMMITTEE   0»  TUB  WBOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  H  Jl.  5376,  with  Mr. 
Slack  in  the  chatr. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Haiisha)  vrtll  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  privilege  and 
honor  to  present  to  the  House  today  H  Jl. 
5376  which  amends  several  important 
major  acts  dealing  with  economic  devel- 
opment and  unemployment.  I  believe  this 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  that  we  shall  act  upon  diiring 
this  session  of  the  Congress  for  it  deals 
with  a  human  problem — to  provide  iise- 
ful  employment  to  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed. 

Two  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  held  5  days  of  public 
hearings  during  the  week  of  March  16 
and  took  testimony  from  107  witnesses 
and  received  statements  from  a  number 
of  others. 

This  bill  will  do  three  things: 

First,  title  I  will  reactivate  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1962  and  mod- 
ifies it  to  meet  the  econc«nic  conditions 
confronting  us  in  1970. 

This  act  was  originally  designed  to  ac- 
celerate construction  of  public  works  in 
an  effort  to  assist  in  the  rdlef  of  unem- 
ployment. The  proposed  modiflcAtions  in- 
clude an  Immediate  authorization  for  an 
appropriation  of  $2  billion,  broadens  the 
criteria  for  designating  areas  eligible  for 
receiving  financial  assistance  and  liberal- 
izes the  conditions  under  which  assist- 
ance can  be  granted.  I  shall  explain  these 
changes  in  more  detail  later. 

Second,  title  U  will  extend  for  2  years 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  EJevelop- 
ment  Act  of  1965. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  provide 
Federal  help,  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  to  assist  communities,  areas,  and 
regions  in  the  United  States  which  are 
suffering  from  excessive  unemployment 
or  underemployment  by  providing  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  needed  for 
the  creation  of  new  jobs.  Unlike  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Acceleration  Act,  its  emphasis 
is  on  long-range  planning  and  program- 
ing for  economic  development. 

Among  the  changes  proposed  in  this 
title  is  one  to  Increase  authorizations  of 
$1,945.5  million  for  the  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
titles  I  thru  V.  There  are  no  proposed 
changes  in  titles  VI  and  Vn.  In  addition, 
revisions  and  additions  are  made  in  the 
technical  criteria  for  the  designation  of 
areas  as  redevelopment  areas  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  under  this  act.  An- 
other Important  change  is  that  no  desig- 
nated area  may  be  terminated  in  less 
than  3  year.s  from  the  date  of  designation. 

Title  n  also  extends  the  five  regional 
commissions,  the  Ozarks  Regional  Com- 
mission, the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission, the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission,  the  Four  Comers  Regional 
Commission,  and  the  Coastal  Plains  Re- 
gional Commission.  The  Regional  Com- 
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iniations  are  now  at  the  completing  stage 
(rf  presenting  their  regional  economic  de- 
velopment plans  that  have  taken  years 
of  eSort  to  produce. 

Title  m  of  HJl.  5376  will  extend  the 
Appalachian  Act  for  4  years  and  the 
highway  provisions  for  5  years.  The  total 
new  authorizations  total  approximately 
$1.5  billion. 

Six  years  ago  Congress  passed  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  to 
assist  In  resolving  the  severe  economic 
problems  which  had  been  afiSicting  the 
Appalachian  region.  The  purpose  of  the 
act,  is: 

To  assist  the  R«glon  in  tneettng  the  special 
problems,  to  promote  its  eoonomlc  develop- 
Bient,  and  to  eetabllsh  a  framework  for  Joint 
federal  and  state  efforts  toward  providing  the 
basic  facilities  essential  to  Its  growth  and  at- 
tacking Its  common  problems  and  meeting 
Its  common  needs  on  a  coordinated  and  con- 
certed regional  basis. 

The  Congress  expected  that,  as  the 
region  obtained  the  needed  physical  and 
transportation  facilities  and  developed 
its  human  resources,  it  would  generate  a 
diversified  industry  and  develop  a  self- 
sustaining  economy.  There  is  general 
agreement  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
this  program  has  been  highly  successful 
and  should  be  continued. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  in  more 
detail  the  changes  in  title  I,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  and  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  who  in  the  face  of 
many  other  pressing  problems  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  and  time  In 
bringing  this  important  legislation  before 
you  early  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the 
splendid  contributions  made  by  my  col- 
league Ed  Edmondson  of  Oklahoma  who 
will  explain  title  U,  and  Bob  Jones  of 
Alabama  who  will  explain  title  m.  Fin- 
ally, I  would  like  to  expi-ess  my  apprecia- 
tion to  all  of  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their 
constructive  help  and  criticism. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  William  Hahsha. 

To  assist  in  understanding  the  signifi- 
cance and  importance  of  title  I,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  summarize  the  economic 
conditions  now  confronting  this  Nation. 

The  report  issued  on  Friday,  April  2, 
1971,  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shows 
that  unemployment  is  now  6  percent 
with  over  5  million  persons  imemployed. 
This  is  about  one-third  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  Also  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  its  report  of  March  30,  1971,  on 
the  February  1971  Economic  Report  of 
the  President,  expects  unemployment  to 
remain  at  about  5>/2  to  6  percent 
throughout  the  year. 

Many  of  the  jobless  are  drawing  im- 
eaiployment  compensation  which,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1971,  may  ex- 
ceed $5  billion.  In  the  month  of  January 
alone,  payments  amounted  to  about  $560 
niillion  or  70  percent  above  those  of  a 
year  ago. 

From  the  short-range  standpoint,  we 
are  experiencing  throughout  the  Nation 
very  high  unemployment  and  that  unem- 
ployment is  not  uniformly  spread  over  the 


Nation.  There  are  spots  where  it  is  worse, 
and  spots  where  It  is  better.  Title  I  is  de- 
signed specifically  for  this  type  of  situa- 
tion. It  is  primarily  short-term  legisla- 
tion— to  accelerate  in  areas  of  high  im- 
employment public  works  projects  and 
programs  already  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  Is  designed  to  provide  jobs  quick- 
ly in  Uiose  areas  where  they  are  needed. 
Unlike  unemployment  compensation  and 
welfare  payments,  the  construction  of 
such  projects  as  sewers,  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  water  supply  will  be  an 
investment  that  enhances  the  value  of 
our  communities  and  the  Nation  and  will 
provide  benefits  and  services  for  years  to 
come.  No  one,  of  course,  can  evaluate  the 
tremendous  intangible  benefits  of  provid- 
ing gainful  employment  to  those  seeking 
work. 

We  have  a  multiblllion-dollar  back- 
log of  public  works  on  the  shelf  at  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels.  Much  of  this 
work  Is  planned  and  should  be  gotten 
underway  quickly. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  today 
rK>t  too  much  different  than  we  had  in 
1962.  The  1962  act  was  designed  to  meet 
the  problems  of  unemployment  at  that 
time  by  providing  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  many  local  facilities.  Under  that 
act  we  Imllt  7,769  public  works  projects 
involving  expenditures  of  $861  million. 
Of  this  amount  82  percent  was  allotted 
to  grajit-in-a4d  projects  of  State  and 
local  OMnmunitles  and  17  percent  to  di- 
rect Federal  projects.  Only  about  1  per- 
cent of  these  funds  were  spent  for  ad- 
ministration costs  since  we  used  existing 
Federal  agencies. 

During  this  period  we  constructed 
waste  treatment,  water  and  sewers,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  health  facilities  to- 
gether with  streets  and  a  variety  of  other 
facilities.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
estimated  that  by  June  30, 1964,  approxi- 
mately 210  thousand  man  years  of  on-site 
and  off-site  employment  had  been  gen- 
erated. 

The  projects  to  be  constructed  under 
the  provisions  of  title  I,  as  was  the  case 
of  those  ooivstructed  under  the  original 
1962  act,  are  those  which  can  be  started 
quickly,  meet  an  essentUkl  public  need, 
be  essentially  completed  In  12  months, 
contribute  significantly  to  the  reduction 
of  unemployment  and  also  be  consistent 
with  existirig  local  plans.  They  should  be 
small-  and  medium-size  projects,  with 
priority  given  to  those  requiring  large 
amounts  of  labor. 

I  do  not  regard  this  bill  as  a  complete 
answer  to  all  our  economic  problems. 

Obviously  other  means  will  be  required 
to  restore  full  employment  on  a  satis- 
factory basis  Including  budgetary,  mone- 
tary, and  an  income  policy.  However,  I 
do  regard  it  as  a  timely  and  effective 
means  of  stimulating  the  economy.  The 
March  30,  1971  Joint  Economic  Report 
clearly  points  out  the  need  for  stimula- 
tion. I  would  like  to  quote  from  page  21 
of  that  report: 

Becaiise  of  the  strong  possibility  that  the 
proposed  policies  will  not  produce  the  vigor- 
ous recovery  projected  by  the  Administration 
both  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
should  stand  ready  to  enact  an  api^oprlate 
combination  of  expenditure   programs   and 


tax   reductions    to   further   strengthen   the 
economy. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  bill  stands 
four-square  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  report 
and  with  the  Unemployment  Act  of  1946, 
One  of  the  advantages  of  public  works 
expenditures  is  that  they  can  be  directed 
to  areas  of  greatest  unemployment  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  a  community 
with  needed  public  facilities  to  assist  in 
meeting  its  present  and  future  requir- 
ments. 

There  are  also  a  few  amendments  to 
the  1962  act  which  I  would  like  specif- 
ically to  bring  to  your  attention.  The  bill 
emphasized  congressional  recognition  of 
communities  and  areas  burdened  by 
substantial  unemployment  and  imder- 
employment.  Eligible  areas  include  those 
redevelopment  areas  or  economic  growth 
centers  and  areas  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  as  suffering  from 
substantial  unemployment  under  the 
criteria  specified  in  the  Public  Works 
and  Ek:onomic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
In  addition,  eligible  areas  also  include 
those  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
designates  each  month  as  having  been 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  for 
at  least  6  of  the  previous  12  months. 

The  discussion  of  title  n  will  make 
clear  the  specific  changes  in  criteria 
which  will  effect  the  designation  of  re- 
development areas  and  correspondingly 
their  eligibility  under  title  I.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  estimated  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States 
will  be  covered  under  existing  critCTla 
but  this  nimaber  will  be  increased  as  a 
result  of  the  revised  criteria. 

In  my  opinion  title  I  also  corrects  a 
major  weakness  in  the  1962  act;  that  it 
failed  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
some  communities  that  needed  help 
most,  but  were  too  poor  to  provide  tiie 
required  local  matching  share — in  some 
cases  they  could  not  even  put  up  25  to 
50  percent  of  the  total  project  cost.  The 
bill  as  amended  would  provide  Federal 
participation  to  80  percent  and  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  project  cost  if  the 
State  or  local  Government  has  exhausted 
its  effective  taxing  and  borrowing  au- 
thority and  is  unable  to  assume  the  fi- 
nancial obligations  required. 

Funds  allocated  under  this  act  are 
available  to  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment for  either  a  basic  or  supplemental 
grant  to  cover  its  share  of  the  contribu- 
tion to  a  federally  assisted  or  federally 
constructed  project.  As  in  1962  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  funds  may  be 
allocated  to  a  single  State. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  further  the 
quality  of  life,  the  bill  requires  that  the 
President  give  priority  to  public  works 
for  which  there  is  an  urgent  and  vital 
public  need.  Works  for  storage,  treat- 
ment, purification,  or  distribution  of 
water  and  sewage  treatment  and  sewer 
facilities  are  specifically  mentioned.  As 
in  the  1962  act  grants  cannot  be  made 
for  educational  programs. 

Another  signlfioant  change  frc»n  the 
1962  act  is  the  revision  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  effort  by  the  State  or  local 
government,  by  eliminating  the  require- 
ment for  an  increase  in  the  non-Federal 
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ooQsla-ucticm  expenditures  as  a  coiiAi- 
tlon  for  receiving  a  grant.  However,!  It 
prohibits  the  President  from  making  ahy 
sdlocatlon  if  the  proposed  or  planned 
total  expenditure — exclusive  of  Federal 
funds — of  such  State  or  local  govern- 
ment during  such  fiscal  year  for  all  Its 
capital  expenditures  is  decreased. 

With  an  updated  public  works  pro- 
grsun  and  with  several  billion  dollars  of 
projects  in  Federal  and  State  levels  npw 
on  the  shelf,  people  will  be  put  back  on 
the  payrolls,  taken  off  the  welfare  roiUs, 
and  off  unemployment  compensation.  At 
the  same  time  we  will  help  Improve  ihe 
quality  of  life  and  brighten  our  comniu- 
nities — urban  and  rural — and  help  revive 
our  sagging  economy. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  membership  to  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  of  Roliert 
Nathan,  eminent  economist.  This  Is 
quot«l  on  page  7  of  the  report  before  j^u. 

In  his  testimony  Mr.  Nathan  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  distinguishing 
among  the  types  of  construction  projects 
to  be  included  in  an  accelerated  public - 
woi*s  progTEun.  Some  can  be  starited 
quickly  and  are  more  essential  tlian 
others.  Many  can  enrich  our  lives  by 
providing  more  and  better  fausilitles  with 
limited  funding.  He  also  emphasized  the 
importance  of  providing  fruitful  and  pro- 
ductive work  for  the  unemployed : 

Waste  buman,  On&nclal,  and  material  ftv- 
enues  can  be  converted  Into  useful  services 
Borely  needed  by  our  citizens.  And  Anally  the 
prospects  for  a  sluggish  economy  for  1971  lind 
1973  can  be  heartened  through  such  a  don- 
atructlve  program. 

I  subscribe  to  Mr.  Nathan's  views  ba(sed 
on  my  experience  in  Minnesota  with  the 
1962  Act  and  also  my  evaluation  of  the 
economic  and  unemployment  situation 
now  confronting  us.  I  am  sure  that  otiher 
members  have  had  experience  similar  to 
mine.  I 

In  this  connection  I  would  also  Uke 
to  direct  your  attention  to  the  comijilt- 
tee's  report  mi  title  I  where  attention  was 
called  to  the  $11  billion  in  funds  b^ing 
withheld  as  of  February  23,  1971  by  the 
administration  from  appropriations  al- 
ready made  by  the  Congress.  A  revle\r  of 
the  items  on  the  Ust  of  withheld  funds 
shows  a  large  amount  of  construction 
funds  or  loan  grants  that  would  affect 
construction  and  unemployment.;  I 
strongly  urge  that  pending  the  enactnlent 
of  this  bill  the  administration  review  this 
list  to  determine  whether  any  of  these 
funds  can  be  released  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  unemployment  problems  tiow 
confronting  those  areas  of  the  Nation 
that  would  be  assisted  by  the  enactment 
of  tiUe  I. 

In  closing,  I  cannot  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  an  Imaginative  and  tig- 
gressive  administration.  We  must  assume 
this  will  be  provided  and  that  a  coopera- 
tive and  willing  administration  c«m  make 
this  program  a  success.  We  can  wi 
same  resolve  as  in  1962  get  this  co^ 
on  the  move. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  let  mq  ad- 
dress myself  to  two  titles  of  the  ttUl — 
titles  n  and  m,  which  extend  thei  au- 
thorizations for  the  Economic  Develop- 


ment  Act   and   the   Appalachian   Act, 
respectively. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  both  of  these 
measures.  The  Economic  Development 
Administration  has  helped  communities 
to  build  facilities  essential  to  industrial 
expansion.  It  has  encouraged  economic 
growth,  development  and  employment. 
The  long-range  objective  of  the  Federal 
assistance  provided  is  to  create  not  tem- 
porary, but  permanent  jobs.  A  prerequi- 
site to  participation  is  the  preparation  of 
long-range  plans  for  development  and 
growth.  This  is  referred  to  as  an  overall 
economic  development  plan  or  OEDP. 
It  is  not  just  an  exercise  in  planning.  An 
OEDP  is  an  inventory  of  local  resources 
and  needs.  It  lists  community  goals  and 
sets  priorities  to  assure  an  orderly,  ef- 
fective, development  process.  Participa- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  an  OEDP 
brings  all  factions  of  a  commimity  to- 
gether to  work  for  a  common  cause — the 
full  development  and  growth  of  the  area 
and  the  creation  of  new  job  opportunities. 
Overall,  the  EDA  program  has  been  ad- 
ministered effectievly  and  efficiently  and 
It  brings  local  communities  into  the  pic- 
ture. They  must  determine  their  needs. 
Initiate  the  application  and  justify  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  dollars  to  assist 
them. 

It  Is  the  same  with  the  Appalachian 
Act  and  its  Regional  Commission.  Here 
again  action  at  the  local  level  Is  the  key. 
A  Federal,  State,  and  local  partnership 
has  been  established.  In  this  title,  we 
have  not  only  extended  the  act  for  4 
years,  but  we  have  provided  for  block 
grants.  Local  people  and  the  States  de- 
termine where  the  money  wUl  be  spent. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
Federal-aid  programs  ever  devised.  It  is, 
in  effect,  a  revenue-sharing  program.  It 
requires  the  most  vigorous  participation 
at  the  local  level.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove titles  n  and  ni  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  object,  however,  to 
title  I  of  H.R.  5376,  the  so-called  Accel- 
erated PubUc  Works  Act  of  1971.  The 
passage  of  title  I  of  the  bill  to  allegedly 
combat  unemplojmient  in  the  Nation 
would  be  like  using  a  hammer  to  fix  a 
leaky  faucet.  This  legislation  is  the  wrong 
tool  for  the  Job,  and  all  of  the  good  in- 
tentions in  the  world  are  not  going  to 
make  it  right. 

The  APW  approach  endeavors  to  cure 
the  ills  of  1970  with  the  patent  medicines 
of  the  early  1960's.  Title  I  implies  that 
unemployment  across  the  country  varies 
in  degree,  but  not  in  kind,  and  this  is 
just  not  so.  The  great  bulk  of  today's 
unemployed  are  skilled,  highly  trained 
people.  Many  were  formerly  employed  in 
aerospace,  defense  and  other  technical 
industries.  They  are  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians.  These  skills  cannot  be 
easily  adapted  to  the  construction  trades. 
I  simply  cannot  conceive  of  an  acceler- 
ated public  works  program  that  could 
possibly  help  unskilled  laborers  and  un- 
employed scientists  at  the  same  time. 

When  we  passed  the  1962  act,  the  un- 
employed were  not  the  same  kind  as  they 
are  today.  Unemplojmient  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  was  higher  than  It  is 
now.  We  were  not  making  the  transition 
from  a  wartime  economy  to  a  peacetime 


economy.  Nor  were  we  experiencing  a 
cutback  in  employment  related  to  na- 
tional defense  in  1962  as  we  are  today. 

What  we  really  have  before  us  Is  a 
proposal  to  resurrect  a  9-year-old  law 
which  was  designed  to  cope  with  the 
problem"  of  1962.  It  is  now  supposed  to 
help  us  solve  the  new,  more  complex, 
demands  of  the  1970's.  The  1962  act  did 
not  successfully  resolve  the  problems 
then,  and  its  outdated  nostrums  will  not 
succeed  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of 
the  reasons  the  Economic  Development 
Act  was  devised  in  the  first  place  was  be- 
cause accelerated  public  works  did  not 
get  the  Job  done.  Its  resuscitation  cannot 
possibly  provide  Jobs  for  the  new  unem- 
ployed from  aerospace,  defense,  and 
other  technically  oriented  industries. 

Figures  from  the  report  on  HJl.  5376 
prove  the  old  law  was  not  effective — 
even  imder  the  favorable  circumstances 
of  1962  when  you  had  a  Congress  that 
wanted  accelerated  public  works,  a  Sen- 
ate that  wanted  accelerated  public  works 
and  an  administration  that  wanted  ac- 
celerated public  works.  Even  though  all 
of  them  worked  together  to  expedite  the 
program,  results,  were  disappointing.  It 
was  9  months  before  any  appreclabie  in- 
crease in  employment  actually  occurred 
and  it  was  not  imtil  22  months  after 
enactment  that  the  peak  of  employment 
in  the  program  was  reached — only  a  lit- 
tle over  1  percent  of  tha  total  imem- 
ployed. 

The  committee  report  urges  that  proj- 
ects of  immediate  potential  Impact  be 
emphasized.  They  were  in  the  1960's. 
But  the  construction  process  did  not 
respond  to  legislative  exhortation  then, 
nor  is  it  likely  It  will  now.  To  begin  with, 
the  same  set  of  favorable  circumstances 
do  not  now  exist.  The  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  for  example,  will  impose  de- 
lays from  90  days  to  4  months.  Under 
the  circumstances,  you  csmnot  possibly 
bring  immediate  help  to  the  unemployed. 
To  say  that  you  can,  is  to  delude  them — 
and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  exposed 
to  all  kmds  of  fanfare  about  how  a  re- 
incarnation of  this  program  will  solve 
our  current  ills  and  it  just  is  not  so.  The 
program  will  not  only  thwart  efforts  to 
curb  Inflation  but  its  implementation  will 
itself  be  inflationary.  Its  greatest  Impact 
wlU  not  come  for  2  to  3  years.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  majority  report  of  the 
committee.  Thus,  the  full  impact  will 
only  be  felt  as  administration  efforts 
themselves  are  peaking.  Conceivably  by 
that  time,  there  could  be  full  employ- 
ment in  the  country.  If  that  is  the  .^e. 
this  program  will  drive  employment 
costs  even  higher  and  inflation  will  be 
rekindled.  As  I  see  it,  we  are  gambling 
with  the  welfare  of  not  only  retired  per- 
sons living  on  fixed  Incomes,  but  of  the 
entire  Nation.  In  conjimctlon  with  other 
irresponsible  actions  that  the  Congress 
has  already  taken,  enactment  of  title  I 
of  H.R.  5376  will  do  violence  to  the  full- 
employment  budget  principle  and  the 
budget  discipline  needed  to  make  it  work. 
As  examples,  of  other  inflationary  ac- 
tions, I  cite  the  following: 

First.  Social  security  amendments, 
Public  Law  92-5.  which  added  $4.1  bll- 
Uon  to  the  fiscal  year  1972  deficit,  and 
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which  wUl  increase  budget  outlays  in 
future  years  oy  $2  billion  more  than  the 
President  has  proposed; 

Second.  H.R.  6531,  the  military  pay  in- 
crease bill,  which  would  add  $1.7  billion 
to  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget. 

Third.  The  1972  education  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  (H.R.  7016). 
passed  by  the  House,  which  would  add 
$273  million  to  fiscal  year  1972  spending. 
Later  actions  on  related  education  ap- 
propriation bills  may  raise  this  amount 
to  $400  million. 

All  of  these  actions — and,  especially 
title  I  of  H.R.  5376 — would  seriously 
weaken  our  ability  to  exercise  fiscal  re- 
straint in  the  years  beyond  1972. 

Budget  restraint  Is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  President  alone.  The  Con- 
gress must  do  its  share.  The  inflationary 
actions  we  take  now  carmot  be  offset 
later.  The  three  additions  I  enumerated 
would  add  over  $6  billion  to  1972  spend- 
ing. No  significant  spending  cuts  have 
yet  been  made  by  the  Congress  and  It  Is 
unlikely  that  we  will  make  any  that  even 
approach  $6  blUion.  That  Is  why  It  Is  so 
Important  that  we  consider  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  spending  action  we  take  here 
today. 

Now  I  should  like  to  address  myself 
to  what  the  administration  is  doing  to 
alleviate  the  unemployment  situation 
and  to  bolster  the  economy.  President 
Nixon  has  proposed  a  bold,  four-pronged 
effort  to  create  more  jobs,  raise  family 
Incomes,  and  expand  public  services.  His 
recommendations  include: 

First,  a  full  employment  Federal 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1972,  calling  for 
$229  billion  in  Federal  expenditures,  over 
$17  billion  more  than  will  be  expended 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Second,  general  revenue  sharing, 
which  in  its  first  full  year  will  allocate 
$5  billion  in  imrestricted  funds  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

Third,  a  $4.5  billion  welfare  reform 
measure,  which  would  place  a  floor  on 
the  income  of  poor  families,  provide  new 
manpower  services  and  create  at  least 
200,000  public  service  jobs  for  welfare 
recipients. 

Fourth,  the  Manpower  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  of  1971,  which  was  introduced 
last  month. 

These  actions  will  have  a  far-reaching 
impact  on  both  the  level  of  emplosmient 
and  the  adequacy  of  public  services. 
Coupled  with  a  more  flexible  monetary 
policy,  they  will  stimulate  our  economy 
and.  in  the  months  ahead,  add  vast  nimi- 
bers  of  peace-oriented  jobs.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  aU  of  these  pro- 
grams are  included  in  the  President's 
"full  employment  budget."  Each  is  de- 
signed to  create  Jobs  in  a  noninfllationary 
manner,  with  a  maximima  of  price 
stabiUty. 

A  closer  look  at  the  President's  budget 
shows  that  total  Federal  outlays  for 
public  works  construction  in  fiscal  1972 
will  be  almost  $3.2  billion  greater  than  in 
1970  and  almost  $1.4  billion  greater  than 
this  year.  These  sums  represent  substan- 
tial increases  In  public  works  spending. 
Additionally,  the  Postal  Service  will  con- 
struct several  himdred  postal  buildings 
in  1972  under  a  lease-construction  pro- 
gram using  private  capital.  This  will 
create  even  more  Jobs  in  the  construc- 


tion industry.  The  GenersQ  Services  Ad- 
ministration Is  asking  the  Congress  for 
similar  authority. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Pres- 
ident has  recommended  to  the  Congress 
a  $2  billion  waste-treatment  facilities 
construction  program.  This  amount  is 
more  than  double  any  previous  Presiden- 
tial request  for  environmental  enhance- 
ment and  protection  of  our  waterways. 
If  approved,  a  vast  number  of  jobs  in  the 
construction  and  allied  industries  will  be 
created.  But  here  agsun  remember,  this 
effort  was  formulated  within  budgetary 
guidelines  and  is  aimed  at  providing  jobs 
without  the  inflationary  pressures  which 
title  I  will  'jndoubtedly  produce.  In  other 
words,  the  President's  recommendations 
will  lead  to  economic  improvement  with 
the  price  stability  that  is  lacking  in 
title  I. 

Quite  obviously,  the  President's  pro- 
posals will  create  far  more  new  and  addi- 
tional Jobs  In  the  public  works  area  than 
title  I  of  H.R.  5376  ever  will.  And  they 
will  do  so  without  the  inflationary  im- 
pact and  ramifications  of  title  I. 

Throughout  my  remarks  and  in  our 
minority  views  we  have  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  H.R.  5376  would  not  reach  the 
unemployed  engineer,  scientist,  and 
highly  skilled  technician.  ITie  record  of 
the  hearings  bears  this  out.  That  is  the 
reason  the  President,  recognizing  that 
a  greatly  expanded  public  works  pro- 
gram will  not  reach  the  people  who  need 
help  most,  has  ordered  a  multi-million- 
dollar  technology  mobilization  and  re- 
employment program.  This  effort  is  de- 
signed to  provide  jobs  and  retraining  for 
those  unemployed  who  would  not  bene- 
fit from  a  title  I  type  of  program.  It  is 
under  way  now,  and  we  will  begin  to  see 
results  from  It  In  the  near  future.  Its 
Impact  will  be  immediate;  whereas  ac- 
celerated public  works  will  not.  No,  the 
APW  program  contained  In  title  I  is  not 
an  answer  to  today's  problems.  It  will 
foster  Infiatlon  without  materially  affect- 
ing today's  unemployment.  It  will  not  do 
what  its  proponents  hope,  but  It  very 
likely  will,  if  enacted,  seriously  interfere 
with  sound  long-range  efforts  to  restore 
balanced  noninflationary  growth  In  our 
economy.  At  best,  title  I  offers  an  un- 
certain and  imperfect  cure  for  our  pres- 
ent dlfBcultles.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  I  shall  offer  a  motion 
to  strike  title  I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  my  re- 
marks with  a  further  word  about  Ap- 
palachla.  Since  August  of  1965,  my  home 
State  of  Ohio  has  been  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  Appalachian  program.  The 
program  has  experienced  considerable 
success  in  Ohio  in  infiuencing  the  course 
of  economic  development.  For  this  and 
other  reasons,  I  favor  its  extension. 

In  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  Congress  recognized 
Appalachia  as  an  area  which,  though 
rich  In  natural  resources  and  economic 
potential,  had  seriously  lagged  behind 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  economic 
growth.  Congress  also  found  that  the  re- 
gion, historically  dependent  on  a  few 
basic  industries  and  marginal  agricul- 
tural activities,  did  not  possess  the  kind 
of  economic  Inf rastructuie  needed  to  be- 
come self-sustaining.  We,  therefore, 
created  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 


mission as  a  Federal -State  partnership 
to  promote  orderly,  accelerated  economic 
development  in  the  region. 

A  fundamental  goal  of  the  Commission 
was  the  development  of  human  resources 
in  the  area.  We  recognized  that  large 
portions  of  Appalachia  suffered  from 
severe  health  and  educational  deficien- 
cies which  resulted  in  the  chronic  Inabil- 
ity of  many  residents  to  compete  effec- 
tively in  the  labor  market.  They  were, 
thus,  unable  to  achieve  adequate  living 
standards.  The  Commission  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  assisting  Ap- 
palachian residents  to  Improve  their 
health  and  develop  their  skills  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  compete  for  jobs  wher- 
ever they  might  choose  to  live  and  work. 
The  enabling  legislation  established 
specific  programs  for  achieving  these 
goals.  Primary  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  development  of  a  road  network  to 
open  up  areas  in  the  region  with  a  poten- 
tial for  growth.  Other  programs  focused 
on  upgrading  the  quality  of  the  region's 
human  resources  through  the  develop- 
ment of  health  and  educational  f  Eu:ilitleB 
tailored  to  the  unique  needs  of  Appala- 
chia. A  special  effort  was  directed  to- 
ward providing  assistance  for  planning 
and  other  preliminary  expenses  of  pro- 
posed housing  projects.  Such  incentives 
have  helped  to  stimulate  the  construc- 
tion of  over  7,000  new  units  of  badly 
needed  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing. 

Appalachia 's  economy  Is  more  re- 
source-oriented than  most  other  areas  of 
the  Nation.  Because  of  this,  the  Commis- 
sion has  had  to  deal  with  serious  environ- 
mental problems.  Mine  and  water  pollu- 
tion, for  example,  has  posed  both  health 
and  safety  hazards.  It  has  also  inhibited 
new  industry  from  locating  in  the  area. 
To  overcome  such  problems,  the  Com- 
mission has  concentrated  on  developing 
plans  to  assure  that  in  the  future  Appa- 
Itichia's  resource  endowment  will  be 
managed  more  effectively. 

Section  214  of  the  1965  act  provided  for 
supplementary  grants  to  enable  certain 
applicants  to  participate  In  regular  Fed- 
eral programs  where  they  did  not  have 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  usual 
Federal  matching  requirements.  Since  all 
Appalachian  funds  flow  through  the 
States,  this  special  supplemental  fund 
had  the  advantage  of  permitting  the 
States  to  participate  In  the  planning  of 
projects  in  cases  where  normal  Federal 
procedures  would  otherwise  have  bypass- 
ed them.  This  overcame  complaints  of 
several  Ctovemors  that  Federal  programs 
frequently  did  not  allow  for  a  State  voice, 
even  in  cases  where  they  had  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  State  programs. 

Finally,  in  an  attempt  to  achieve 
maximum  local  participation  in  develop- 
ment-planning and  decisionmaking,  the 
legislation  contained  a  provision  for 
assistance  in  fimding  multicounty  devel- 
opment districts.  There  are  presently  57 
such  districts  operational  in  the  re^on. 
In  carrying  out  these  programs,  the 
Commission  has  emphasized  participa- 
tion and  coordination  at  a31  levels  of 
Gtovemment.  The  philosophy  behind  this 
approach  is  that,  as  the  region  obtains 
the  necessary  physical  and  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  as  it  develops  its 
human    resources,    a    more    diversified 
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Industrial  and  economic  infrastructur* 
will  develop  and  the  region  will  even-i 
tually  become  sell-sustalnlna. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  Comt 
mission's  strategy  should  also  b^ 
emphasized.  With  certain  exceptions  14 
the  area  of  human  resource  developmentj 
Commission  investments  were  concent 
trated  in  areas  of  relatively-high  eco4 
nomic  growth  potential.  This  was  done  ill 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  program 
the  size  of  Appalachia  could  not  particir 
pate  In  development  activities  in  everi 
community  in  the  region.  By  concentratj 
ing  investments  in  areas  of  relatlvelyf 
high  growth  potential,  it  was  felt  that 
the  Commission  could  maximize  the  im* 
pact  of  Its  economic  programs.  In  thl* 
connection,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  States  were  responsible  for  th^ 
selection  of  growth  areas  and  for  thfe 
development  of  Investment  plans  suiteq 
to  the  needs  and  potential  of  their  peopU. 

Overall,  the  Commission  program  hajs 
had  a  tremendous  impact.  I  have  alreadj^ 
cited  some  of  the  gains  made.  Others  ini- 
clude: 

Over  500  miles  of  Appalachian  devel|- 
opment  highway  completed  and  anoth^ 
374  miles  under  construction.  j 

Over  260  vocational  and  technical 
training  centers  approved  and,  as  of  la^t 
June,  155  in  operation.  Prior  to  the  prol- 
gram,  only  20  percent  of  the  regionls 
manpower  needs  could  be  met  through 
vocational  and  technical  education  prcj- 
grams.  Today,  approximately  40  percent 
of  these  needs  are  being  met  through 
such  programs.  ! 

Twelve  demonstration  health  projec^ 
providing  comprehensive  health  services 
to  multicounty  areas  in  operation  and 
231  health  facilities  receiving  or  ap- 
proved for  funding.  Other  programs  ai^ 
directed  towards  increasing  the  supply  qf 
doctors  and  medical  personnel  in  the  re- 
gion. In  my  own  State,  for  example,  ^ 
licensed  practical  nurses  are  enrolled  Ifa 
a  training  program.  Sixteen  have  already 
graduated.  All  are  enrolled  in  Ohiojs 
health  demonstration  project.  J 

Other  programs  address  themselves  ip 
envlrormiental  problems.  These  have  in- 
cluded solid  waste  disposal,  control  qf 
land  erosion,  water  pollution  abatemeni;, 
and  mine  area  reclamation.  J 

The  list  of  the  Commission's  concrete 
achievements  is  lengthy.  It  includes 
many  more  imdertaklngs  than  men- 
tioned here.  But  tangible  achievements 
are  not  the  only  results  of  the  progTa4i. 
although  they  are  many.  There  are  alJ 
many  intangible  accomplishments. 

Heading  the  list.  In  my  judgment, 
the  new  sense  of  optimism  reflected  By 
the  people  of  Appalachia.  Also  evident  \s 
the  improved  capacity  of  all  levels  of 
Government  in  the  region  to  respond 
more  effectively  to  the  specific  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  people  of  the  area. 

The  Appalachian  program  has  indeed 
been  a  successful  experiment.  But  the 
job  is  not  yet  done.  Another  4  years  wjll 
be  needed  to  accomplish  Its  missioh. 
Given  the  outstanding  record  to  date,!  I 
believe  the  Commission  should  have  tlie 
opportunity  to  complete  Its  task  and; I 


urge  enactment  of  title  in  of  this  legis- 
lation in  order  to  enable  it  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  coimt. 

One  hundred  and  three  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Jones)  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  briefly  address  myself  to 
title  in. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill  and,  in 
particular,  would  like  to  address  my  re- 
marks to  title  I.  the  Public  Works  Act 
amendments. 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is 
to  renew  the  activities  of  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1962  to  meet 
the  severe  economic  conditions  confront- 
ing the  country  here  in  1971.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  1962  act  was  twofold  in  that 
it  was  intended  to  increase  employment 
in  those  areas  of  greatest  need  and  to 
provide  the  basic  facilities  such  as  water 
and  sewer  works,  hospitals,  road  im- 
provements, public  buildings,  and  the 
like.  The  construction  of  many  of  these 
facilities  would  not  only  provide  imme- 
diate employment  in  the  accelerated 
program  but  would  create  the  potential 
for  further  permanent  employment  in 
the  facilities  constructed  such  as  water 
and  sewer  plants,  hospitals,  and  so  forth. 

Title  I  of  this  legislation  would  broaden 
the  coverage  of  that  of  1962  and  Uberal- 
ize  the  conditions  imder  which  assist- 
ance could  be  extended  in  order  to  more 
effectively  meet  the  critical  conditions  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment 
which  exists  today  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  and  in  all  kinds  of  job  skills. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  in  his  report 
of  April  2,  1971,  showed  unemployment 
at  the  6-percent  level  with  over  5  million 
imemployed,  or  about  one-third  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Unemployment  has 
averaged  this  6-percent  figure  over  the 
last  3  months  and,  according  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Cormnittee  in  its  report 
to  the  President  expects  unemployment 
to  remain  at  SVz  to  6  percent  through  the 
•  year.  Many  of  the  unemployed  are  draw- 
ing imemplojonent  compensation  which 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
may  exceed  $5  billion.  In  the  month  of 
January  alone,  payments  amounted  to 
$560  million,  or  about  70  percent  above 
those  of  a  year  ago. 

The  1962  act  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  $900  million  and  under  that  act, 
7,769  public  works  projects  were  accom- 
plished involving  expenditures  of  $861 
million.  State  and  local  communities  were 
allotted  grant-in-aid  projects  totaling  82 
of  this  amount  and  direct  Federal  proj- 
ects totaled  17  percent.  Only  1  percent 
was  used  for  administration  since  exist- 


ing Federal  agencies  were  used  primarily 
in  administering  the  program. 

The  proposed  1971  legislation  would 
authorize  $2  biUion  to  be  spent  on  sin 
accelerated  public  works  program  with 
the  same  purpose  in  mind  as  in  1962. 
There  is  currently  a  backlog  of  about  $6 
billion  in  applications  for  Federal  funds 
from  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  help  build  over  6,000  waste  treat- 
ment plants,  waters  and  sewers,  hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes,  public  health  cen- 
ters, and  so  forth.  These  total  project 
costs  would  rxm  over  $13  billion  when 
Federal  and  non-Federal  funds  were 
combined. 

The  maimer  in  which  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  would  operate  is 
that  the  bill  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $2  billion  to  be  made  avail- 
able immediately  to  the  President  for  ac- 
celerated public  works  emplojTnent 
through  Federal  and  local  government 
projects.  The  proportions  to  be  used  for 
each  category  of  projects  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  President  on  the  basis 
of  need  and  the  contribution  that  would 
be  made  to  increasing  employment. 

The  success  of  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  will  require  aggressive 
administration.  Unemployment  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  serious  economic 
and  human  problems  confronting  our 
country  today.  The  public  works  acceler- 
ated Act  of  1971  is  geared  to  alleviating 
this  problem. 

The  present  administration  is  in  a  neg- 
ative step  holding  back,  as  has  been  noted 
so  many  times  lately,  over  $11  billion  in 
appropriated  funds.  If  that  money  were 
released  it  would  also  be  a  significant 
help  toward  increasing  employment  but 
would  by  no  means  detract  from  the  need 
for  this  accelerated  public  works  legisla- 
tion we  have  before  us  today. 

HJl.  5376  represents  a  positive  step 
toward  increasing  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  entire  Nation  while  at  the  same  time 
moving  the  Nation  forward  economically 
where  the  present  need  is  most — ^the 
pocketbook  of  the  American  who  needs 
job. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
title  m  of  H.R.  5376  amends  and  ex- 
tends the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  was  to  assist  the  Ap- 
palachian region  that  had  traditionally 
lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in 
its  economic  growth.  Its  intent  was  to 
assist  the  region  in  meeting  its  ^lecial 
problems,  to  promote  its  economic  de- 
velopment and  to  establish  a  frsunework 
for  joint  Federsd  and  State  efforts  toward 
providing  the  basic  facilities  essential  to 
its  growth.  It  was  expected  that  s^  the 
region  obtained  the  needed  physical  and 
transportation  facilities  and  developed  its 
human  resources,  that  it  would  generate 
a  diversified  industry  and  it  would  then 
be  able  to  support  itself  through  the 
workings  of  a  strengthened  economy. 

Considerable  study,  plaiming  and  prep- 
aration of  several  years  went  into  de- 
veloping this  legislation  by  a  Presidential 
Commission  and  the  Conference  of  the 
Appalachian  Governors.  What  resulted 
was  a  imique,  new  approach  of  establish- 
ing  a   Federal-State   pxartnership  in   a 
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Federal  program  to  attack  the  economic 
problems  of  the  region. 

The  Appalachian  program  has  enjoyed 
remarkable  support  during  the  past  6 
years-  It  has  the  enthusiastic,  unamlmous 
support  of  every  one  of  the  13  Governors 
in  the  region.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  has  the 
approval  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  region.  The  strength  of  public 
support  for  the  program  has  gained  since 
its  original  enactment  and  is  now  uni- 
versally firmly  accepted. 

The  reason  for  its  support  and  success 
can  be  attributed  to  great  extent  to  the 
way  the  program  was  established.  The 
act  has  provided  one  of  the  few  mecha- 
nisms in  the  Nation  of  promoting  a  true 
partnership.  This  partnership  between 
the  Federal  and  State  government  has 
returned  responsibility  and  decisionmak- 
ing authority  to  the  State  and  local  peo- 
ple. It  has  established,  through  the  Com- 
mission, on  organization  capable  of  de- 
veloping a  Federal-state-local  strategy 
for  a  balanced  urban  and  rural  growth. 
TTie  lessons  learned  in  this  program 
could  well  be  applied  to  other  parts  of 
this  Nation.  The  program  has  encoiuraged 
local  leadership  and  local  action,  thus 
assuring  effective  participation. 

The  initiative  is  on  the  local  people 
to  draw  up  the  plans  to  pinpoint  the 
needs  of  the  locality.  They  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  knowing  how  many  dollars 
will  be  available  to  implement  their  plans 
within  the  broad  framework  of  principles 
adopted  by  the  States  and  the  Federsil 
Cochainnan  on  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission.  The  hard  decisions 
of  priorities  in  the  use  of  these  funds 
are  made  at  the  State  and  local  level 
and  not  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
National  interests  are  also  met  through 
the  participation  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochair- 
man. 

ACCOMPIJSHMENTS 

Today  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  progrsun.  At  our 
hearings  Federal  Cochairman  Whitehead 
advised  the  committee  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  directed  that  an  evaluation  of 
the  program  be  made.  Although  the 
evaluation  is  still  imderway,  it  is  pro- 
viding valuable  data  and  insights  as  to 
the  program's  accomplishments. 

A  statistical  review  of  accomplish- 
ments through  the  Appalachian  program 
is  Impressive.  As  of  December  31,  1970 — 

Five  hundred  miles  of  Appalachian 
development  highways  were  completed 
and  another  367  miles  were  under  con- 
struction. Of  the  2,571  miles  of  the  sys- 
tem requiring  construction,  2,507  miles 
are  in  some  stage  of  route  location,  pre- 
liminary design,  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion, or  construction. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  vocational  and 
technical  training  centers  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Conunlssion  and,  as  of  last 
June,  155  of  them  were  in  operation. 
This  involves  an  aimual  enrollment  ca- 
pacity of  165.000.  The  impact  on  the  re- 
gion has  been  profound.  In  1965,  only  20 
percent  of  the  regional  manpower  needs 
were  being  met  by  the  vocational  and 
technical  schools.  Today,  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  needs  are  being  served  by 
the  new  vocational  and  technical  system. 


Throughout  the  region.  Improvements 
are  being  made  to  health  services.  In  se- 
lected sections  of  the  region,  comprehen- 
sive networks  of  health  services  are  be- 
ing developed.  Fifty-one  new  health  serv- 
ices were  inaugurated  in  fiscal  1970  alone. 
A  total  of  230  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved involving  planning,  construction, 
and  operation  of  facilities.  Some  of  these 
health  programs  are  among  the  best  in 
the  country. 

The  Appalachian  Housing  Fund,  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  1967,  has  helped 
to  initiate  $98  mlUion  in  construction 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 
Fifty-nine  projects  have  been  approved 
representing  over  7,000  new  imits  of 
housing. 

Work  has  been  completed  on  28  mine 
area  reclamation  projects,  including  16 
mine  fire  extinguishment  projects,  six 
mine  subsidence  projects,  and  six  sur- 
face reclamation  projects.  Another  16  are 
underway,  and  there  are  13  additional 
projects  awaiting  contract  for  a  total  of 
57  projects. 

Communities  with  potential  for  growth 
are  improving  their  pubUc  facilities.  Un- 
der the  section  214  supplemental  grant 
programs,  the  Commission  has  approved 
a  total  of  995  projects  representing  an 
Appalachian  program  investment  of  $171 
million  of  a  total  Federal  and  State  in- 
vestment of  $951  million.  The  projects 
involve  the  construction  of  pubhc  facili- 
ties in  the  areas  of  education,  health, 
water  and  sewage,  airports  and  others. 

ECONOMIC     REStTLTS     OF     THE     KEGIDN 

This  numerical  review  of  the  program, 
of  course,  does  not  tell  the  economic  im- 
pact the  program  has  had  on  the  region. 
TTiese  investments  have  created  a  new 
sense  of  hope  and  optimism  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  region.  The  program  has  im- 
proved the  capacity  of  the  State  and 
local  governments,  particularly  through 
the  development  district  program. 

At  our  hearings  a  sununary  economic 
report  was  presented  to  the  committee 
by  the  executive  director  of  the  Com- 
mission, Ralph  Widner. 

The  report  would  Indicate  that  the 
goal  written  In  the  legislation  in  1965, 
"to  build  a  self-sustaining  economy  in 
the  region"  is  becoming  a  growing  real- 
ity in  1971. 

All  along  the  Appalsuihlan  develop- 
ment highway  system  and  the  interstate 
system,  new  development  projects  are 
in  being  or  underway.  New  industrial 
parks,  educational  complexes,  housing, 
health  services,  and  manufacturing 
plants  are  being  developed.  Over  1,000 
new  manufacturing  facilities  have  been 
located  along  these  new  arteries  of  trans- 
portation. This  confirms  the  judgment 
that  an  adequate  transportation  network 
is  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
region. 

The  unemployment  gap  between  Ap- 
palachia and  the  United  States  has 
steadily  closed  since  1962.  By  1969,  the 
gap  was  only  0.4  percent  greater  than 
the  Nation.  The  recent  surveys  of  major 
Appalachian  labor  markets  indicate  that 
Appalachia  is  holding  its  own  reason- 
ably well  and  our  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment have  Increased  less  than  some 
other  areas  of  the  country.  This  Is  sub- 
stantial progress  for  a  reglcHi  that  has 


traditionally  seen  its  unemployment 
rates  rise  faster  and  sooner  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  States. 

This  does  not  account  for  the  esti- 
mated 500,000  persons  who  could  work, 
but  are  not  looking  for  work,  because 
they  believe  Jobs  are  unavailable,  nor 
does  the  overall  flgiire  Indicate  the  still 
serious  problems  in  manj*  parts  of  the 
region.  As  you  know,  these  persons  are 
not  counted  in  the  official  unemploy- 
ment statistics. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  lowered 
unemployment  rate  can  be  attributed  to 
outmigration  of  unemployed  labor  from 
Appalachia.  However,  net  outmigration 
from  the  region  during  the  decade  1960- 
70  was  approximately  half  of  what  it 
was  during  the  previous  10  years — 1.1 
million  as  compared  with  2.2  million  In 
1950-60.  But  that  is  not  the  sole  ex- 
planation. An  improved  rate  of  employ- 
ment growth  in  the  region  has  become 
evident.  Since  1965,  well  over  500,000  new 
jobs  have  been  added  to  the  Appalachian 
economy. 

Of  course,  the  picture  varies  consid- 
erably from  one  part  of  the  region  to 
another.  The  unemployment  rate  in  east- 
em  Kentucky  Is  still  twice  that  of  the 
Nation — it  was  three  times  the  U.S.  rate 
in  1962 — and,  average  per  capita  income 
in  the  region  Is  less  than  half  that  of 
the  United  States. 

Even  in  the  Appalachisin  heartiand  of 
eastern  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia  and  Termessee.  there  Is  now 
cause  for  hope.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  115,000  jobs  in  this  area.  Em- 
ployment has  increased  by  20.7  percent 
since  1965,  compared  to  18  percent  in  the 
United  States.  New  manufacturing  em- 
ployment, particularly  in  sectors  which 
had  never  located  in  this  area  before,  ac- 
counts for  much  of  this  increase. 

The  region  can  support  its  present  pop- 
ulation, but  income  levels  must  rise  and 
new  opportimltles  be  created  if  we  are  to 
hold  succeeding  generations  at  home.  A 
substantial  measure  of  the  economic  Im- 
provement in  the  region  can  be  related 
to  the  efforts  made  under  this  program 
and  to  the  new  confidence  in  the  future 
which  has  become  a  major  foroe  in  the 
region. 

WHY     THE     EXTENSION     OF     THE     PROCRAM     IB 
NKEUED 

It  is  essential  to  the  future  of  the  re- 
gion that  the  basic  commitanents  made 
in  the  Appalachian  Act  in  1965  be  con- 
tinued imtil  completed.  It  is  particularly 
critical  that  the  development  highway 
network  as  established  early  in  the  pro- 
gram be  completed.  The  remarkable  ef- 
forts which  have  been  started  to  im- 
prove the  basic  levels  of  health  and  edu- 
cation in  the  region  must  be  carried  for- 
ward. To  stop  these  efforts  in  midstream 
would  be  to  waste  millions  of  dollars  in 
unfinished  programs. 

WHAT   THE   TITLE    DOES 

TlUe  m  amends  and  extends  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  as  amended.  This  title  of  the  bill 
basically  extends  the  Appalachian  de- 
velcpcnent  highway  and  access  road  pro- 
gram for  an  additi(mal  period  of  5  years 
through  fiscal  year  1978  and  the  other 
programs  for  a  period  of  4  years  through 
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fiscal  year  1975.  The  total  new  authorisa- 
tions for  the  Appalachian  programs!  is 
$1,544.8  million. 

HIGHWAY    ATJTHOBIZATIONS 

The  1965  Appalachian  Act  authorize^  a 
development  highway  system  and  accfss 
road  program  to  open  up  the  region  to 
commerce.  In  1967,  we  added  additioUal 
corridors  to  this  system  in  New  Yark 
and  Pennsylvania.  Since  that  time  tio 
additional  corridors  hate  been  ad<l«d: 
however,  new  Federal  highway  safety 
standards,  new  Federal  relocation  as- 
sistance requirements,  and  conUnulfig 
inflation  have  all  combined  to  increase 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  system.  AiP- 
propriatlons  through  fiscal  year  1971 
have  totaled  $820  million.  Construction 
on  about  500  miles  of  the  system  has  been 
completed  and  construction  is  underway 
on  another  367  miles  of  the  little  more 
than  2,500  miles  requdring  construction. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  an  additional 
authorization  of  $890  million  is  needed 
to  complete  the  construction  of  ttis 
sjrstem.  I 

The  new  authorizations  total  $925  mil- 
licai  to  permit  the  completion  of  the  sys- 
tem and  to  provide  $35  million  to  con- 
tinue the  local  access  road  program. 

MININO    ASXA    RESTOBATION 

The  mining  area  restoration  section'  Is 
amended  to  make  It  clear  that  the  rea- 
sonable value  of  donated  land,  materials, 
said  services  may  be  included  in  the  com- 
putatiCHi  of  the  local  share  of  cost  in 
this  program.  The  existing  75-25  Peid- 
eral-State  cost  sharing  ratio  for  restoria- 
tlon  projects  Is  continued. 

Testimony  of  the  hearings  made  it 
detir  that  the  reclamatlan  of  surftlce 
lands  is  being  limited  by  the  inability 
of  many  locsil  communities  to  provide 
the  required  25  percent  matching  shaff-e 
in  cash.  The  present  language  requites 
that  the  State  and  local  matching  share 
be  made  only  in  cash;  no  credit  is  al- 
lowed for  land  or  equipment  or  persoqal 
services  donated  to  the  reclamaton 
project.  Several  projects  in  the  more 
mountainous  areas  of  the  region  whgre 
local  cash  resources  are  most  severely 
limited,  have  been  unable  to  go  for- 
ward because  of  the  inability  of  the  ib- 
cal  commimitles  to  provide  all  cash  ijor 
the  required  matching  share.  j 

In  each  of  these  instances,  however, 
the  testimony  was  that  the  local  spon- 
sors have  been  able  to  marshal  wliit 
scarce  resources  they  do  have.  They 
have  arranged  to  have  the  Itmd  donated 
to  the  local  government;  they  have  pub- 
lic works  departments  with  bulldozers, 
trucks  and  men.  that  they  are  willltig 
to  commit  to  the  reclamation  work;  a|id 
other  volunteer  groups  have  indicate^  a 
willingness  to  help.  We  believe  that  suph 
admirable  local  efforts  to  help  themseliles 
should  not  be  thwarted  and  ha^Ve 
amended  the  act  so  that  the  reasonable 
value  of  land,  equipment  and  servic 
be  recognized  fully  in  computing  Uie 
total  costs  of  such  projects. 

OTHXB    PROCXAM    ATTTHOiUZATIOIfS 

For  all  the  other  programs  other  than 
highways  the  title  authorizes  $302  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  atd 
$314  million  for  fiscal  years  1974  a|id 
1975.  The  increases  authorized  over  the 
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existing  level  of  funding  are  to  permit 
the  continuing  increase  of  emphasis  on 
programs  to  develop  the  region's  human 
resources;  to  provide  additional  author- 
izations for  supplemental  grant  assist- 
ance for  airports;  safety  improvements 
at  existing  airports;  and  to  assure  that 
the  commission  will  be  able  to  under- 
take pilot  programs  for  solid  wa<ite  dis- 
posal to  remove  this  irritating  environ- 
mental problem  afflicting  the  region. 
These  authorizations  are  provided  in  a 
block  to  allow  flexibility  to  the  Com- 
mission in  determining  Its  priorities  as 
to  the  investment  of  these  funds. 

HEALTH    AND    BDtJCATION 

Two  vital  programs  to  the  region  have 
been  in  the  areas  of  health  and  educa- 
tion. Testimony  received  at  our  hear- 
ings renewed  our  attention  to  the  need 
of  these  services  in  the  region  and  the 
progress  being  made. 

Severe  health  problems  reflected  by 
inadequate  health  facilities,  a  critical 
scarcity  of  professional  health  manpower 
and  high  incidence  of  disease  has  been 
sapping  the  human  resources  of  large 
areas  of  Appalachia  and  impeding  re- 
gional development.  The  Appalachian 
health  program  has  provided  a  compre- 
hensive approach  involving  all  aspects 
of  the  health  care  system  which  has  be- 
gim  to  improve  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  health  services  and  to  reach  persons 
previously  without  access  to  essential 
care  in  selected  areas. 

There  is  a  particularly  strong  need  for 
vocational  education  in  Appalachia.  The 
region's  dropout  rate  is  higher  than  the 
Nation's  and  the  proportion  of  students 
continuing  their  education  beyond  high 
school  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
UjS.  average. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  high  in- 
terest in  vocational  education  in  the  re- 
gion. The  Commission  is  influencing  the 
trend  toward  curriculums  which  are 
better  tailored  to  existing  and  future  Job 
opportimities.  Each  application  for  as- 
sistance is  required  to  demonstrate  that 
course  offerings  will  relate  to  Job  op- 
portunities in  the  locality  and  surround- 
ing areas.  These  f  ticilitles  are  the  key  ele- 
ments for  the  training  and  upgrading  of 
labor  force  entrants  in  skills  required  in 
the  Jobs  created  by  the  industries  locat- 
ing in  the  area. 

P^irther  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
these  programs  if  they  are  to  be  truly  ef- 
fective. The  general  authorizations  have 
been  increased  for  these  progrsuns  over 
prior  levels  by  an  additional  $8.5  million 
in  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  and  by  $25.5 
million  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 

AISPOKT  SArSTT 

Because  of  the  moimtainous  terrain 
throughout  the  region,  where  many  times 
airports  are  constructed  on  moimtain 
tops,  it  is  particularly  hazardous  to  gen- 
eral aviation  and  the  flow  of  air  traffic 
and  commerce  throughout  the  region. 
This  undoubtedly  has  affected  the  growth 
of  air  commerce  which  is  essential  for 
economic  growth.  This  potential  cannot 
be  developed  without  improvements  to 
safety  facilities.  Existing  airports  must  be 
made  safe  for  the  flow  of  air  traffic.  The 
recent  air  crash  in  West  Virginia  has 
focused  attention  on  the  hazards  to  com- 


mercial aviation  that  exist  in  the  region. 
An  increase  in  the  general  authorizations 
to  be  implemented  through  the  supple- 
mental grant  program  of  $20  million  in 
each  biennium  is  recommended  to  im- 
prove the  safety  of  existing  airports  in 
Appalachia. 

ABANDONED  CARS 

No  one  who  visits  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion can  fall  to  note  how  the  Junk  cars 
mar  its  beautiful  landscapes,  but  a  1967 
Biireau  of  Mines'  report  documents  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  For  example, 
the  report  estimated  that,  excluding  Junk 
detUer  inventories  and  scrap  yards,  there 
was  one  Junk  car  for  every  21  persons  in 
the  rural  area  of  Knox  County,  Teim. 
Cities  were  also  suffering  from  the  prob- 
lem: the  report  noted  approximately 
4,000  abandoned  cars  in  Pittsburgh  and 
nearly  the  same  niunber  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Some  Appalachian  States  have  already 
started  removing  abandoned  cars  and 
other  dtarable  wsiste  from  the  roadsides, 
residential  areas,  and  other  places  of 
casual  dumping.  The  committee  was  im- 
pressed by  an  outstanding  and  highly 
commendable  effort  initiated  by  Gov. 
Arch  Moore  in  West  Virginia.  At  our 
hearings.  Governor  Moore  described  how 
his  State  had  spearheaded  a  drive  in  a 
nine-county-pilot  area,  in  full  coopera- 
tion with  private  citizens,  to  collect 
abandoned  cars  into  central  locations  for 
processing  and  shipment  to  flrms  which 
recycle  scrap.  The  State  utilized  State 
police  to  locate  the  Junk  cars,  obtain  re- 
leases and  waivers  from  residents  where 
the  abandoned  cars  were  located  in  front 
yards  or  on  the  roadway,  mark  the  cars, 
EUid  notify  the  State's  National  Guard 
and  the  department  of  highways.  These 
units,  using  their  equipment,  removed  the 
identified  abandoned  cars.  Nearly  half  of 
the  12,000  abandoned  cars  in  the  nine- 
coimty  area  have  been  collected  in  this 
way. 

Five  million  dollars  is  recommended  in 
the  general  authorization  for  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973,  for  the  purpose  of  permit- 
ting pilot  waste  clearance  demonstration 
projects  under  section  302  of  the  act. 

TKCHNICAI.    CHANGES 

Consistent  with  the  extensions  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  the  following  technical 
changes  are  made: 

Section  302 — ^amends  section  105  of 
the  act  to  extend  the  administrative  ex- 
penses for  the  Commission  at  existing 
levels  of  funding  for  4  additional  years. 

Section  303 — amends  section  106  of  the 
act  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission to  lease  office  space  for  4  addi- 
tional years. 

Section  306 — amends  section  214  of 
the  act  to  make  supplemental  grant 
assistance  under  this  section  available 
for  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  en- 
acted prior  to  December  31,  1974. 

Section  308 — amends  section  405  of 
the  act  to  extend  the  termination  date 
of  the  act  for  other  than  the  highway 
programs  for  4  more  years  until  July  1. 
1975. 

Section  309 — adds  a  new  section  to 
prohibit  discrimination  because  of  sex 
under  any  program  funded  imder  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  chart  for  the 
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RECORD  that  gives  a  breakdown  of  the  I    urge    the    passage    of    this    bill,  provide    higher    wage    emf^o'ment    in 

new  funding  authorized  by  title  HI:  Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  growing  industries  that  will  upgrade  the 

Administrative  expenses  was  the  desire  of  the  Congress  when  it  area's  economic  base. 

H-Btion  106-  approved  the  Appalachian  region  pro-  The  goals  that  the  area  is  attMnpting 

«9cal  y«ira  1972.  1973 •!,  900, 000  gram,  to  put  in  motion  a  special  effort  to  to  attain  are: 

Fiscal  years  1974,  1976 1,900,000  develop  communities  in  an  area  that  was  To   upgrade    the   current   conditions 

poor  and  primarily  rural.  Tne  Congress  where  low-wage  industries  are  predomi- 

subtotai 8, 800, 000  determined  that  to  get  this  Job  done  the  nant  and  the  economy  is  underdeveloi>ed. 

===  States  and  local  areas  were  to  work  in  To  overcome  present  inadequacies  in 

Highway  and  access  road  program  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Govern-  highways,  water  transportation  and  in 

Section  201 :  ment  through  a  regionsd  commission.  A  facilities  for  handling  aircraft. 

nscai  year  1973 10,000.000  special  opportunity  was  made  available  To  upgrade  facilities  for  vocational- 

piscai  year  1974 180, 000. 000  to  Appalachia  and  good  use  has  been  technical  training. 

Fiscal  year  1976 _ 188, 000. 000  made  of  it  To  overcome  flooding  and  water  pollu- 

?)^  y^  J?!!- J^'  ???•  25?  New  communities  are  being  construct-  tlon  problems. 

Si^v^iora iTOOOo'ooo  ed  or  planned  in  Pennsylvania.   Ohio,  To  increase  water  suroly. 

Fiscal  year  i»78 iBo,  ouu,  ow  Kentucky,  and  several  other  States.  To  develop  new,  large  Industnal  sites 

Subtotal  936,000,000  We  have  a  good  example  of  one  of  these  to  accommodate  new  industries. 

====  concentrated  development  projects  in  my  To  increase  the  supply  of  good  housing 

Other  Appalachian  programs  own  district,  known  as  the  Golden  Trl-  for  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 

Fiscal  years  1972.  1973 302.000.000  angle.  Leadership    in    the    Golden    Triangle 

Fiscal  years  1974,  1976 314.000,000  The  Golden  Triangle  area  of  Missis-  effort  has  come  from  the  business  and 

sippi  consists  of  parts  of  three  coxmties,  civic  interests  of  the  cities  and  counties. 

Subtotal  616, 000,  OOP  ^^^^  gj  which  contains  an  existing  smaU  Individuals  have  played  an  Important 

T  foi    T,-w    .»t>,nri,«     ===  ^^y   .j^^  ^^^^  ^.^.^^  ^^^  counties  are:  role  in  moving  ahead  the  regional  airport 

tions?orti«"n.r-  1,644.800,000  StarkviU^-Oktibbeha     county:     West  and  other  Iw^ 

Point — Clay   County;    and  Columbus —  cently  organized  Golden  Triangle  Flan- 

(Mr.  EVTNS   of   Teimessee  and   Mr.  Lowndes  County.  These  cities,  located  18  ning  and  Developmient  District,  with  the 

ABERNETHY,    at   the   request   of   Mr.  to  22  miles  apart,  form  a  triangle,  with-  assistance  of  the  State's  Appalachian  de- 

JoNES  of  Alabama,  were  granted  permls-  in  which  are  located  two  of  Mississippi's  velopment  office,  is  playing  a  key  role  in 

sion  to  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  higher  educational  institutions — Missis-  the  planning  and  development  of  this 

in  the  Record.)  sippi  State  University  and  Mississippi  area. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair-  state  College  for  Women.  The  Tombig-  An  industrial  park  will  be  located  at 

man,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  dis-  ^^e  River  passes  through  the  area.  some  point  within  the  vicinity  of  the 

tlngulshed  colleague  and  friend  the  gen-  About  5  years  ago,  the  Mississippi  Re-  Triangle  Airport.  The  Northeast  Missis- 

tleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jonis)   in  search    and    Development    Center    ex-  sippi  Industrial  Development  Coimcil  has 

supporting  H.R.  5376  which  provides  for  amined  the  impact  of  what  is  now  a  con-  indicated    to    the    airport    commission 

a  4-year  extension  of  the  Appalachian  gressionally  authorized  Tombigbee  River  th&t  it  plans  to  locate  a  large  industry 

Regional  Development  Commission  with  development  project,  and  concluded  that  ^  the  Industrial  park, 

provision  for  a  5-year  extension  of  the  the  triangle  area  could  become  a  major  A  number  of  low-  and  moderate-in- 

Appalachian  highway  program.  new  center  of  service  and  employment,  come  housing  units  will  be  located  in  the 

I  have  been  a  strong  and  consistent  with  the  prospects  of  this  impending  area, 

supporter  of  the  vital  and  Important  pro-  growth,  and  the  need  for  expanding  air  Access  roads  and  utilities  have  been 

grams  of  the  Appalachian  Commission  carrier  services,  plans  were  developed  for  approved  by  the  Appalachian  Commls- 

which  is  lajdng  the  foundation  for  great  a  regional  airport.  sion. 

progress  in  Teimessee  and  other  areas  of  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  three  K  is  our  hope  that  by  the  time  the  jc* 

Appalachia.  Previously  I  have  introduced  cities,  their  chambers  of  commerce  and  is  finished  we  will  have  created  In  Ap- 

a  bill  providing  for  the  continuation  of  local  industrial  foundations,  agreement  palachian  Mississippi  the  third  largest 

this  program  which  is  Just  beginning  to  ^as  reached  on  locating  the  new  airport  center  of  growth  in  the  State, 

have  a  real  Impact.  about  the  same  distance  from  each  of  Development  and  progress  under  the 

Progress  is  becoming  visible  in  the  the  three  Golden  Triangle  cities.  Appalachian  program  have  not  by  any 

form    of    highways,    vocational    trade  The  three  cities  and  Lowndes  County  means  been  confined  to  the  Golden  Tri- 

schools,  hospitals,  health  centers,  air-  issued  bonds  and  used  the  proceeds  to  angle  area.  Twenty  coimties  inhabited 

ports,  and  other  important  development  purchase  1,300  acres  of  land  in  the  cen-  by  many  people  of  substandard  Income, 

projects.  ter  of  the  triangle  area  for  the  location  have  benefited  therefrom.  Educational 

Much  progress  has  been  made — but  the  of  the  airport.  An  airport  commission —  Institutions,  other  than  those   I   have 

work  is  Just  beginning.  including  one  representative  from  each  mentioned,    have    benefited    under    the 

We  must  continue  to  open  up  and  de-  city  involved  in  the  project — was  ap-  program  and  thus  said  benefits  passed  on 

velop  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  pointed  to  administer  all  business  per-  to  our  educable  young  college  students. 

Appalachian  region.  talning  to  the  airport,  includiing  the  1,300  Hospitals   and   medical    facilities   have 

I  £im  especially  interested  in  the  assist-  acres  of  land,  employment  of  engineers,  been  expanded  which  otherwise  would 

ance  which  this  program  has  provided  architects,  approval  of  airport  plans,  sub-  have  never  been  were  it  not  for  this 

for  vocational  and  technical  education —  mission  of  applications  for  Federal  funds  program, 

nothing  Is  more  vital  and  important  to  for  the  airiwrt  and  access  roads,  and  Our  people  are  grateful  for  this  much 

our  region  where  the  high  school  drop-  supervision  of  the  construction  of  the  needed    assistance.    I    Join    with    them 

out  rate  is  relatively  high  and  the  pro-  airport,  and  employment  of  a  manager,  in  urging  you  to  support  this  bill, 

portion  of  students  continuing  their  edu-  The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis-  Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairmsui,  I  jrield 

cation  after  high  school  is  relatively  low.  sion  has  invested  over  $3  mininn  in  pub-  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 

One-fourth — or  $105  million — of  all  lie  facilities  in  the  Golden  Triangle  area  kansas  (Mr.  HAMmascHinDT) . 
appropriations  for  Appalachian  pro-  Including  $506,000  in  the  airport  alone.  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMTDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
grams  since  the  passage  of  the  Appa-  Major  investment  effort,  however,  has  man,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  5376.  I 
lachian  Regional  Development  Act  has  been  for  educational  facilities  with  over  wish  to  sp>eak  mainly  to  what  I  consider 
gone  into  the  construction  and  equip-  $1.8  million  in  Appalachian  funds  being  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
ment  of  260  vocational  education  facUl-  invested  in  the  Golden  Triangle  Voca-  this  legislation. 

ties.  We  must  continue  this  vital  program  tional-Technical  Center  and  the  Oktib-  Title  n  of  HJl.  5376  would  extend  the 

of  vocational  education  assistance  which  beha  County  vocational  education  fa-  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 

has  the  highest  priority  in  most  Appa-  cility.  ment  Act  of   1965   for   2   more  years 

lachian  States.  This  reflects  the  State's  plan  and  de-  through  fiscal  year  1973. 

This  is  an  Important  bill — a  slgnlfi-  sire  to  offer  quality  education  at  all  lev-  I  thank  our  distinguished  chairman, 

cant  bill — ^important  to  Appalachia  and  els,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  vo-  Mr.  Blatnik,  and  our  esteemed  ranking 

to  the  Nation.  cational-technical    skilLs    in    order    to  member,  Mr.  Harsha,  for  their  leadership 
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as  well  as  the  full  Interest  shown  by  al 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
Prompt  action  is  necessary. 

Without  such  tui  extension,  this  time* 
proven  and  grassroots  approach  to  eco* 
nomic  needs  would  end  with  the  current 
fiscal  year.  In  my  view,  as  we  undergo 
the  economic  adjustment  from  a  wart'mt 
to  a  peacetime  economy,  this  program  ik 
more  important  than  ever.  I 

The  original  program  has  brought  al^ 
and  development  tools  to  economically 
distressed  commimities  of  our  country. 
Many  have  been  suffering  since  the  greai 
outmigration  of  the  thirties — from  los* 
of  young  people,  low  incomes,  antiquated 
public  facilities,  declining  tax  base.  Thi| 
has  created  a  general  crippling  cycle  d 
ec<Miomic  deterioration. 

In  order  to  develop  these  lagging  areai 
Cwigress  passed  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  for  economically  under' • 
developed  areas  suffering  from  chronic 
unemployment,  and  under  employment. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  was  au- 
thorized to  do  this  by  locuis  for  private: 
industry  development,  grants  for  publif 
facilities,  technical  and  plaimlng  assistf 
ance,  and  through  a  concept  of  develop* 
ment  districts  and  regions  for  compre- 
hensive programs  of  economic  develop 
ment. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  before  us  would  ex* 
tend,  through  fiscal  year  1973.  authoriza+ 
tions  for  EDA's  grants,  supplementary 
grants,  public  work  loans,  business  loansi 
working  capital  guarantees,  technical 
assistance,  and  research.  These  are  abj- 
solute  nuts  and  bolts  essentials.  This  titl« 
would  extend  assistance  to  the  economic 
development  districts  and  the  economic 
development  regions,  referred  to  as  Tltl^ 
V  Regions,  and  the  Federal  Field  Com* 
mittee  for  Alaska  also  for  two  more  fiscal 
years.  I  also  believe  these  to  be  integral 
parts  of  any  successful  economic  develop* 
ment  effort  of  national  scope.  i 

The  total  authorization  proposed  for 
title  n  of  this  bill  is  $1,945,500,000—8 
$150  million  Increase  over  the  current  2- 
year  rate  of  authorization. 

Among  other  things,  these  program4 
will  ease  the  strain  of  the  adjustment  o( 
our  current  economy.  They  should  also 
do  much  to  assist  in  reversing  the  pres-j 
ent  trend  of  migration  into  already  com 
pacted  cities. 

I  believe  that  it  is  through  this  type  o: 
legislation  that  we  can  best  assist  th 
creation  of  a  sound  economic  base  fo; 
our  lagging  areas  and  at  the  same  tlm0 
help  local  communities  to  protect  and 
improve  their  quality  of  life.  When  peopl^ 
are  reasonably  content  and  happy  an4 
can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  great  so-* 
ciety.  they  will  not  be  so  concerned  with 
leaving  their  home  towns  and  States  in 
search  of  their  "fair  share." 

I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a  moment; 
some  of  the  amendments  which  havq 
been  proposed  by  the  committee.  In  or-j 
der  to  assist  EDA  in  its  long-range  eco-^ 
nomic  planning  and  aid  to  more  needy 
areas,  the  committee  adopted  amend-* 
ments  to  liberalize  and  enlarge  upon  the 
criteria  for  the  designation  of  eligible 
areas  under  the  Economic  Development 
Act. 


Under  present  law,  an  area  is  eligible 
for  EDA  designation  as  a  redevelopment 
area  if  its  median  family  income  does 
not  exceed  40  percent  of  the  national 
median  family  income.  Testimony  indi- 
cated that  this  was  too  limiting — left  out 
too  many  communities  in  need  of  help. 
So,  the  committee  changed  the  figures 
from  40  percent  to  50  percent. 

It  is  estimated  this  change  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  areas  designated 
for  this  purpose  alone,  by  150  more  than 
the  172  now  designated  according  to  the 
latest  figures  available.  This  would  mean 
more  than  300  eligible  areas — instead  of 
only  172. 

The  committee  also  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  broaden  the  "special  impact" 
area  criteria,  added  with  1969  amend- 
ments, to  include  commimities  and  neigh- 
borhoods, rural  or  urban,  which  are  ex- 
periencing problems  due  to  concentrated 
low  income,  rural  outmigration,  substan- 
tial unemployment,  or  a  threatened  rise 
therein,  or  becaiise  of  a  natiu-al  disaster. 

Another  amendment  adopted  would 
add  new  eligibility  criterion  referred  to 
as  "per  capita  employment"  This  refers 
to  an  economic  condition  which  hits 
many  communities.  In  economic  terms, 
an  area  imdergoes  a  "structural  decline." 
This  means  a  gradual  decline  in  eco- 
nomic vitality.  The  area  undergoes  a 
subtle  deterioration,  a  long-range  eco- 
nomic weakening.  So.  "per  capita  em- 
ployment" may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of 
the  total  employed  residents  of  an  area 
to  that  area's  total  population.  Such 
ratio  changes  over  a  period  of  time  re- 
flect the  economic  well-being  of  a  com- 
munity by  showing  the  average  number 
of  people  who  are  being  supported  by  a 
single  Job. 

The  committee  also  adopted  an 
amendment  to  extend  the  present  mini- 
mum 1-year  life  for  an  eligible  area  to  a 
minimum  3 -year  life  for  designation.  The 
committee  has  noted  from  testimony, 
as  well  as  from  experience,  that  a  1-year 
minimum  hfe  is  too  short  to  promulgate 
an  acceptable  economic  plan  and  then 
attempt  to  implement  such  a  plan. 

So  much  for  amendments.  Now — to  a 
brief  discussion  of  one  very  Important 
EDA  tool — the  economic  development 
district.  My  own  State  of  Arkansas  is  the 
only  State  to  be  completely  divided  into 
economic  development  districts. 

District  programs  have  great  potential 
in  dealing  with  economic  problems.  The 
Arkansas  districts  were  formed  and  es- 
tablished in  line  with  carefully  selected 
criteria.  Guidelines  were  established  to 
minimize  interagency  conflicts  of  inter- 
est and  encourage  local  leaders  to  work 
together  toward  their  common  economic 
and  social  goals.  These  districts  were 
established  to  be  properly  representa- 
tive of  the  people  by  making  the  chief 
administrative  officers  of  the  various 
counties  and  cities  members  of  the  dis- 
trict governing  board  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  entire  economic  spec- 
trum and  social  strata  of  the  commimi- 
ties. The  governing  board  selects  full 
time  professional  staff.  We  learned  our 
lessons  under  a  previous  program  in  that 
purely  voluntary  organizations,  without 


professional  staff,  cannot  do  the  Job  re- 
quired. 

E.DJD.'s  were  not  only  formed  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  assistance  of  the 
Oovemor's  office,  but  were  also  created, 
implemented,  and  partially  funded 
through  the  appropriation  process  of 
the  State  legislature. 

The  district  concept  operates  in  Ar- 
kansas as  an  umbrella  organization.  It 
provides  leadership  and  cooperation  at 
all  goverrunental  levels. 

I  believe  it  is  a  practical  Federal,  State, 
partnership  providing  an  effective  Fed- 
eral program  delivery  system  for  Ar- 
kansas. 

Economic  problems  and  inequalities 
are  often  Interstate  in  character  extend- 
ing across  State  lines,  thereby  making  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  one  State 
to  cape  with  them.  To  meet  these  prob- 
lems the  economic  development  regions 
were  created  with  an  emphasis  on  raising 
per  capita  Income  by  accelerating  eco- 
nomic growth,  or  closing  the  income  gap. 
These  regions  have  not  had  adequate 
funding  to  cope  with  the  tasks  confront- 
ing them.  For  example,  the  Ozarks  Re- 
gional Commission  has  most  of  its  plan- 
ning accomplished  and  now  needs  money 
for  action  more  than  for  extensive  fur- 
ther plarming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  not  permit 
this  highly  successful  program  to  lapse 
when  we  are  beginning  to  reap  its  bene- 
fits. We  must  not  disappoint  those  who 
have  under  our  legislative  direction 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  their  communi- 
ties into  the  mainstream  of  economic 
well-being.  I  urge  adoption  of  HJl.  5376. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  for  the 
presentation  he  is  making  cm  this  sub- 
ject, and  for  the  effort  the  gentleman  has 
genuinely  exerted  to  get  adequate  fund- 
ing for  both  the  Ozark  area  and  other 
districts  covered  under  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act. 

I  also  think  that  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  fine  addition  to  this  legis- 
lation through  the  amendments  which 
he  has  advanced  for  further  broadening 
of  criteria  for  redevelopment  areas.  I 
want  to  acknowledge  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  the  constructive  role  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  played  in 
connection  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  most  grateful  for  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma.  I  and  many  of  our 
colleagues  recognize  the  great  interest 
that  my  friend  and  neighbor  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON)  has  had  since  the  beginning  of 
this  legislation  in  1965.  I  thank  him  for 
the  leadership  that  he  has  furnished  to 
the  subcommittee  through  his  past  chair- 
manship and  as  now  as  the  ranking  mem- 
ber, I  also  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  great  contributions  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
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the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Ninety-four  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  64] 


.Ala. 


Abbltt 

Abcurezk 

Addttbbo 

Alexander 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
Arends 
Barrett 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carney 
Casey.  Tex. 
Chlsholm 
Clark 

Clawson.  Del. 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Crane 
Davis,  a». 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
Esch 


Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Oubser 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Jarman 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

McCloskey 

McCuUoch 

McMillan 

MaUltard 

Mann 

Martin 

Metcalfe 

MlkTS 

MUU 

Moorbead 


Murphy,  ni 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Obey 

Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 

Powell 

Price.  lU. 

Price.  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rlegle 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Sh  river 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Staggers 

Steele 

Stelger.  Wl«. 

Talcott 

Watts 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resmned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Slack,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  5376,  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  318  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Jones. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  sis  a  Representative  from 
California,  I  am  particularly  aware  of 
the  urgent  need  for  an  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program  and  continuation  of 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion— EDA — projects.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  am 
also  familiar  with  and  very  much  in  favor 
of  extending  the  Appalachian  Redevel- 
opment Act. 

California  and  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  have  been  very  hard  hit  in 
recent  years.  Unemployment  has  been 
well  above  national  averages  and  ex- 
tremely high  in  the  construction  indus- 
try. Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  basic  un- 
onployment  statistics  affecting  my  area. 

In  the  Chico-OrovUle  vicinity  in  Butte 
County,  unemployment  has  been  above 


10  percent  in  1968,  1969,  and  1970,  when 
the  average  jobless  rate  was  12.1  percent. 
In  December,  just  a  few  months  ago,  16.4 
percent  of  the  working  force  in  Chico 
and  Oroville  was  unemployed. 

In  Grass  Valley  in  Nevada  County,  ac- 
cording to  data  compiled  by  the  Human 
Relations  Agency  of  the  California  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment, 12.6  percent  were  unemployed  last 
year.  Pour  months  ago,  the  latest  avail- 
able information  shows  that  16.5  percent 
were  out  of  work.  And  in  February  of 
1970,  18.1  percent  were  seeking  employ- 
ment. 

Placerville,  in  El  Dorado  Coimty,  had 
approximately  14  percent  unemployed  in 
1970,  while  Quincy,  in  Plumas  County, 
and  Susanvile,  in  Lassen  County,  had 
jobless  rates  exceeding  11  percent.  In 
Quincy,  the  level  of  unemployment 
reached  17.1  percent  in  December,  and  in 
February  of  last  year  a  disastrous  20.4 
percent  of  the  job  force  was  out  of  work. 
The  city  of  Sonora,  in  Tuolumne  County, 
also  had  high  unemployment,  although 
figures  are  not  yet  available  for  1970. 

Redding,  in  Shasta  c:k)unty,  Is  one  of 
the  cities  that  has  been  hit  hardest  by 
unemployment  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. Last  year,  10.3  percent  of  the 
work  force  was  unemployed.  Right  now, 
however,  the  jobless  rate  is  running  at 
about  15  to  16  percent. 

Obviously  drastic  action  must  be  taken 
to  reverse  the  long-range  trend  toward 
greater  and  greater  unemployment.  The 
attack  must  be  waged  on  mtiny  fronts, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  a  broadened  and 
extended  economic  development  pro- 
gram which  we  consider  here  todaj. 
These  programs  are  based,  of  course, 
upon  long-range,  permanent  employ- 
ment. In  northern  California  we  have  a 
critical  and  urgent  need  in  the  construc- 
tion industry.  One  of  the  fastest  ways  we 
can  get  substantial  numbers  of  people 
back  to  work  and  off  the  unemployed 
roUs  is  through  stimulating  public  works 
construction  of  all  types. 

Unemployment  statistics  as  they  relate 
to  northern  Ctdifomia's  construction 
industry  are  not  just  alarming;  they  are 
frightening. 

Hundreds  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  have  had  to  seek 
work  in  other  parts  of  California  or  in 
other  States — while  their  families  stayed 
behind  at  home.  Hundreds  have  been 
forced  to  take  jobs  in  other  trades  while 
waiting  and  waiting  for  construction 
work. 

The  State  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  of  California,  AFL-CIO. 
has  provided  me  with  the  latest  available 
statistics  on  unemjdojmient  in  the  hard- 
est-hit counties  in  northern  California. 
These  figures  document  the  need  for  leg- 
islation that  will  spur  construction  of 
needed  public  facilities  and  thereby  re- 
duce unMnployment  in  these  hard-hit 
areas. 

In  Alpine,  Amador,  and  Calaveras 
Counties,  anid  in  San  Joaquin  County, 
construction  industry  unemployment 
reached  35  percent  in  December  1970. 
BUI  Dorcey,  of  the  Building  and  Trades 
Council  in  that  area,  reports  that: 

Even  during  the  summer  months,  which 


usually  show  a  drop  In  unMnploymect  par- 
oentages,  we  had  20  per  cent  of  our  total 
membership  unemployed.  A  lot  ot  the  mem- 
bers (are)  forced  to  work  away  from  home, 
even  out  of  state,  to  provide  for  tbelr 
families. 

In  Butte,  Plumas,  and  Glenn  Counties, 
unemployment  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry has  been  very  high  for  about  4 
years.  In  December  1970,  the  grim  im- 
employment  figures  stood  like  this: 

Percent 

Electricians    85 

Sheet  metal  workers 80 

Plumbers    76 

Carpenters   60 

Laborers    60 

Roofers    60 

Painters 60 

Operating  engineers 40 

Cement  masons 30 

Teamsters 26 

In  Redding  and  xuHlheastem  Califor- 
nia the  situation  was  worse.  The  Decem- 
ber 1970  jobless  figures  were: 

Percent 

Cement  masons 90 

Laborers    90 

Plumbers    90 

Carpenters — 86 

Electricians   80 

Painters    60 

E:nglneers  40 

Sheet  metal  workers 26 

Almost  half  of  the  unemployed  con- 
struction workers  in  this  area  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemi^oyment  insurance 
claims. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  this  is  not  an  experimental  project. 
It  is  a  proven  program.  The  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  signed  by  President 
Kennedy  on  September  14, 1962,  provided 
an  $861  million  shot-in- the-arm  for  our 
economy  through  June  30,  1964.  More 
than  7,700  public  works  projects  were 
built  with  funds  from  that  program,  and 
thousands  found  meaningful  employ- 
ment. 

The  fundamental  concepts  of  this  leg- 
islation, however,  go  much  farther  back 
in  history,  back  to  the  New  Deal  days. 
I  would  like  to  insert  a  cogait  and  appro- 
priate editorial  recalling  the  history  of 
the  Work  Projects  Administration.  The 
editorial  is  from  the  February  5.  1971, 
Redding  Record-Searchlight  in  Redding, 

Calif.: 

Wk  Fotcrr  OooD  of  WPA 

In  vetoing  a  manpHywer  training  bill.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  "WPA-type  Jobs  are  not  the 
answer."  In  the  Environmental  Action  Bul- 
letin, two  scientists  crltlctaed  the  space  pro- 
gram and  the  supersonic  transport  plane  as 
"nothing  more  than  a  meaningless  WPA 
project." 

Judging  by  these  aspersions,  one  who  has 
no  personal  memory  of  the  Great  Depression 
would  assume  that  WPA  was  the  biggest, 
most  wasteful  boondoggle  In  history. 

But  can  something  that  gave  employment 
to  a  total  of  8.5  mlUlon  persons  between  1936 
and  1943,  and  Indirect  support  to  30  million 
of  their  dependents,  have  been  an  unmiti- 
gated "boondoggle"? 

In  cold  statistics,  this  is  some  of  what  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  (later  re- 
named Work  Projects  Administration)  ac- 
complished In  Its  Ufetime,  solely  In  construc- 
tion activities: 

Nearly  644,000  miles  of  roads  were  con- 
structed. 

More  than  77,000  new  bridges  and  viaducts 
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were  built  and  46,000  others  were  recop- 
dltloned.  I 

A  total  of  286  new  airports  were  built  aUd 
more  than  500  existing  ones  were  enlarged  or 
Unproved.  Improvements  Included  700  mUes 
of  new  runways  and  huge  numbers  of  hang*rs 
»nd  other  buildings. 

About  16.000  miles  of  new  water  lines  apd 
34.000  miles  of  storm  and  sanitary  sewfrs 
were  installed  in  communities  and  military 
bases. 

Some  123,000  public  buildings  were  con- 
structed or  lny)roved  during  the  period, 
among  them  libraries,  schools  and  hospitaSs. 

Other  construction  work  by  WPA  "shovfl- 
leaners"  included  parks,  playgrounds,  athletic 
fields,  swimming  pools,  firebreaks,  Irrigation 
systems,  dams,  reservoirs  and  tunnels. 

Among  the  "meaningless"  WPA  projects 
enjoyed  by  Americans  today  are  the  Phi^- 
delphla  Art  Museum,  New  York's  Central 
Park  Zoo  and  Chicago's  waterfront.  1 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  WPJl's 
contribution  to  culture  by  giving  employ- 
ment to  jobless  painters,  writers,  actors  atid 
clnematogrsphers.  Not  reducible  to  any  s-^i- 
tlstlcs,  however,  is  simply  the  morale  bo^st 
which  the  WPA  gave  a  stricken  nation.        j 

In  accepting  the  final  report  of  the  WPA 
In  December,  1943,  President  Franklin  ID. 
Roosevelt  wrote:  ! 

"The  Work  Projects  Administration  lias 
reached  a  creative  hand  into  every  county  in 
the  nation.  It  has  added  to  the  natloiMl 
wealth,  has  repaired  the  wastage  of  deprfs- 
alon  and  has  strengthened  the  country  to 
bear  the  burden  of  war  ...  It  has  brought  to 
the  p>eople  renewed  hope  and  courage.  It  has 
maintained  and  increased  their  working 
skills;  and  It  has  enabled  them  once  m^ 
to  take  their  rlghtftU  places  In  public  or  In 
private  employment  ... 

"With  the  satisfaction  of  a  good  job  ^^U 
done  and  with  a  high  sense  of  Integrity,  tbis 
Work  Projects  Administration  has  asked  for 
and  earned  an  honorable  discharge." 

How  easily  we  forget. 

We  must  get  this  Nation  moving  ag£ 
This  legislation  is  not  a  cure-all,  bub  it 
is  an  important  step  forward  and  an 
important  tool.  The  backlog  of  demands 
for  funds  to  combat  pollution  and  bi^ld 
better  health  facilities  must  be  met,  apd 
our  areas  of  long-term  and  high 
employment  must  be  helped. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chafr- 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Ulinpis 
(Mr.  Gray  ) . 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
our  distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  BuIt- 
wnc,  and  the  members  of  the  PuMic 
Wortcs  Committee  for  bringing  the  Piib- 
Uc  Works  Acceleration  Act  Amendments 
of  1971  to  the  floor  early  in  this  session. 
This  is  Indeed  a  constructive  measure 
and  deserves  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber. I  am  proud  to  be  a  coauthor  of  t^ 
measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  in  1962.  we  are  ag|in 
f£u;ed  with  a  serious  imemploym^nt 
problem  in  many  regions  of  the  countir. 
In  1962  we  had  4  million  unemployed; 
today  we  have  over  5  million.  Unemploy- 
ment benefits  are  also  nmning  at  the 
multlbillion-dollar  level.  F 

We  used  piibllc  works  to  provide  useful 
employment  in  1962  smd  by  so  doing,  jwe 
benefited  not  only  the  unemployed  but 
also  the  citizens  of  those  communitaes 
by  Improving  emd  providing  badly  need- 
ed public  facilities. 

I  am  certainly  Impressed  with  the  pub- 


lic facilities  that  were  constructed  under 
the  1962  act.  Hospitals  and  health  facili- 
ties, water  supply,  and  other  public  utili- 
ties, waste  treatment  and  sanitation  fa- 
cilities as  well  as  many  others.  We  are 
still  reaping  great  benefits  from  these 
projects.  Certainly  the  construction  of 
these  facilities,  representing  the  invest- 
ment of  the  services  of  the  people  who 
were  unemployed  on  these  projects,  was 
a  better  investment  of  public  funds  than 
unemployment  compensation  and  wel- 
fare payments.  No  one  can  place  a  value 
on  the  human  benefits  received  by  the 
unemployed  who  were  again  used  in  the 
community  on  productive  work. 

Today  our  need  for  public  facilities  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas  is  greater 
than  in  1962  because  our  population  is 
larger  and  the  services  required  are  more 
extensive.  The  demand  for  improving  our 
environment  alone  has  placed  a  heavier 
demand  on  States  and  commimities  than 
we  had  In  1962.  I  am  also  glad  that  the 
amendments  in  this  bill  reflect  the  ex- 
perience of  the  1962  act  by  increasing  the 
Federal  Govenunent's  participation  in 
the  financing  of  various  commimlty  fa- 
cilities. At  that  time,  many  communities 
were  unable  to  participate  because  they 
could  not  comply  with  the  local  contribu- 
tion requirements.  By  increasing  the  par- 
ticipation to  80  percent  and  making  pro- 
vision for  up  to  100  percent  participation 
under  special  circumstances,  we  can  pro- 
vide the  means  of  giving  greater  assist- 
ance to  many  financially  hard-pressed 
communities. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  reactivation  of  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act  of  1962  is  needed.  It  has 
been  of  tremendous  help  to  my  district 
in  southern  Illinois  and  I  know  it  will  be 
of  great  help  to  other  sections  of  the 
country  when  passed.  I  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  this  all-American  bill.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Waggonner)  . 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  H.R.  5376.  and  in  particular  title 
I,  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
Amendments  of  1971.  This  Is,  by  any 
standard,  a  very  necessary  bUl.  Also,  by 
any  standard,  it  is  a  modest  bill,  but 
when  put  into  effect  along  with  other 
legislation  which  will  be  forthcoming  we 
will  see  the  beginnings  of  a  change  in 
our  economic  situation.  It  is  beyond  me 
that  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
cannot  do  more  for  its  millions  of  citi- 
zens. In  seeing  to  it  that  they  have  the 
vital  public  works  so  necessary  for  their 
hetdth  and  the  quality  of  living  stand- 
ards. It  Is  beyond  me  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  take  aggressive  and  posi- 
tive action  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
the  unemployed  who  are  begging  for 
gainful  work.  So  it  is  this  direction  that 
title  I  takes.  It  Insures  required  public 
works,  which  have  been  so  very  badly 
reqiUred  for  the  past  several  years,  are 
to  be  built  and  those  people  who  need  the 
employment  will  be  utilized  In  construc- 
tion of  these  projects. 

A  careful  study  of  the  published  eco- 


nomic program  of  the  administration  in- 
dicates to  me  that  even  should  their 
fondest  dreams — and  dreams  they  are — 
become  reality  we  would  still  have  an 
unemplo3Tnent  rate  In  the  5  percent 
range  during  1971.  No  economically 
healthy  country  can  afford  such  a  high 
rate  of  imemployment.  It  will  only  add 
to  the  economic  stagnation  and  may  turn 
what  the  optimistic  call  a  passing  reces- 
sion into  a  more  serious  depression.  The 
problems  connected  with  the  latter  situa- 
tion are  too  much  to  even  contemplate. 
No  one  wants  that  to  happen.  Everyone 
who  can  do  something  to  see  that  it  does 
not  will  do  his  duty,  I  am  sure. 

As  I  said,  this  is  a  modest  bill,  but  I 
feel  the  criteria  laid  down  within  its 
provisions  will  immeasurably  help  those 
communities  which  are  faced  with  even 
more  serious  problems  unless  something 
is  done,  and  done  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  record  of  the  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation show  that  shocking  economic  dis- 
tress exists  in  many  areas  throughout 
the  Nation.  While  some  communities  are 
less  affected,  those  on  the  other  end  of 
the  spectrum  feel  as  if  they  are  in  the 
doldnmis  of  the  early  1930's — and  these 
conditions  exist  when  predictions  call  for 
a  gross  national  product  in  excess  of  $1 
trillion.  How  can  this  be?  Who  can 
explain  it?  It  does  seem  contraiy  to  all 
the  laws  of  economics  sis  taught  through 
the  years.  Maybe  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  resort  to  those  techniques  which 
have  worked  before — any  beginning  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  this  bill 
is  that  step.  My  feelings  are  that  it 
should  pass  this  House  Immediately. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  ccm- 
sume  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Taylor)  . 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  Appalachian 
program,  its  value  and  the  need  to  ex- 
tend it.  My  district  Is  located  in  Appa- 
lachia,  and  I  have  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  successes  of  this  program. 

The  Appalachian  program  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  Appalachian  region,  and 
should  not  be  engulfed  In  the  President's 
revenue  sharing  plans.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Government  established  the  Appa- 
lachian program,  it  made  a  commitment 
to  the  people  of  Appalachla.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  now  completed  only  one- 
half  of  the  program  and  should  carry  it 
to  full  completion. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Appalachian 
program  has  made  more  progress  per 
dollar  spent  in  the  district  that  I  repre- 
sent in  Congress  than  has  any  other  Fed- 
eral progrsmi.  The  Appalachian  program 
has  Eilready  made  an  impact  on  economic 
conditions  in  Appalachla  by  attracting 
industry  and  tourism  through  better 
roads,  airports,  and  vocational  education 
facilities.  The  problems  which  this  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  solve  are  now  on 
their  way  to  solution,  but  we  must  not 
stop  midway  in  the  Job. 

Outmigratlon  from  the  Appalachian 
area  has  been  reduced  from  2.2  million 
between  1950  and  1960  to  1.4  million  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970.  We  want  to  stop 
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this  outflow  of  young  talent  from  the  Ap- 
palachian area  and  ease  the  problems  of 
our  large  cities  by  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  work  and  a  good  life  available 
right  at  home.  Many  of  our  city  prob- 
lems have  been  created  by  people  being 
forced  by  cruel  economic  necessity  to 
leave  areas  such  as  Appalachla  to  seek 
employment  in  overcrowded  urban  areas. 

Of  the  2,575  miles  of  Appalachian  cor- 
ridor highways  authorized,  about  20  per- 
cent has  been  completed,  another  15  per- 
cent is  under  construction,  and  93  per- 
cent is  in  some  stage  of  development  or 
planning.  To  stop  this  road  program 
now  would  be  folly.  While  the  Appala- 
chian Act  authorized  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  contribute  up  to  70  percent 
of  the  highway  costs,  the  States  have 
actually  paid  50  percent  of  the  highway 
costs,  thereby  showing  their  enthusias- 
tic support  for  the  program.  The  Appa- 
lachian program  was  conceived  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress  as  a  unique  and  in- 
novative effort  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  Appalachian  region.  It  is  not  right 
and  not  fair  to  Appalachla  for  these 
funds  authorized  by  Congress  for  this 
regional  program  to  be  made  a  part  of  a 
nationwide  pool  for  revenue  sharing. 

This  program  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
best  examples  of  teamwork  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  units  of  government.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  the  best  administered 
program  in  Washington.  Its  strength  in 
part  lies  in  its  adaptability  from  State  to 
State,  using  it  to  solve  its  own  problems 
and  to  meet  its  own  needs.  Improvement 
programs  originate  locally,  are  matched 
by  local  funds,  are  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  and  brought  by  the 
Governor  or  his  representative  to  the 
Appalachian  Commission  for  approval. 

The  Appalachian  program  has  been 
one  of  the  Nation's  best  demonstrations 
of  how  States  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment can  make  effective  use  of  shared 
Federal  revenue. 

This  program  has  permitted  national 
goals  to  be  translated  into  workable 
procedures  to  meet  local  needs.  It  is  pro- 
viding hope  and  economic  uplift  to  an 
important  section  of  our  Nation,  and  it 
deserves  the  continued  support  of  Con- 
gress. It  must  be  extended  in  order  to 
conujlete  the  task  for  which  this  State- 
Federal  partnership  was  created. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska,  (Mr. 
Bbgich)  . 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Public  Works  Committee  for 
the  forward  legislative  proposal  embod- 
ied in  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
Amendment  of  1971.  This  legislation  Is 
timely  and  has  my  full  support.  I  urge  its 
enactment. 

In  1962  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  of  1962  assisted  in  meeting  tlie  unem- 
ployment problem  then  prevailing  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  and  left,  as 
a  legacy,  Improved  public  facilities  in 
many  of  our  communities — both  urban 
and  rural.  Its  reactivation  in  1971  and  the 
proposed  amendments  will  assist  us  in 
dealing  with  similar  problems  confront- 
ing us  today.  While  not  a  panacea,  as 


the  committee  report  so  clearly  states,  it 
will  help  us  to  get  the  Nation  moving 
again. 

This  bin  makes  available  an  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  $2  billion  to  be 
channeled  into  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment to  construct  needed  public  facili- 
ties. Emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  small 
and  medium  sized  projects  where  the 
planning  is  completed  and  construction 
can  get  imderway  quiCidy.  The  major 
part  of  the  construction  work  should  be 
completed  within  12  months  from  the 
time  a  contract  is  awarded.  One  of  the 
proposed  amendments  before  us  will  lib- 
eralize the  financial  arrangements  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  make  it 
easier  to  get  the  program  underway.  This 
amendment  corrects  a  weakness  in  the 
original  1962  act.  Many  communities 
could  not  meet  the  financial  require- 
ment though  they  had  serious  unemploy- 
ment and  a  backlog  of  needed  public  fa- 
culties. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  the  pro- 
gram Is  inflationary.  There  are  those  who 
will  say  that  it  will  take  too  long  to  get 
public  works  projects  im^derway.  There 
are  those  who  will  say  that  this  will  end 
up  in  a  leaf  raking  program. 

I  see  no  grounds  for  these  fears.  We 
are  faced  with  unemployment  of  over  5 
niillion  persons  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation payments  at  a  $5  billion  an- 
nual rate. 

Is  it  infiatlonary  to  provide  the  means 
of  using  some  of  those  funds  going  into 
unemployment  compensation  and  wel- 
fare pasonents  for  the  construction  of 
needed  public  facilities?  I  do  not  think 
so  when  we  have  substantial  imused  in- 
dustrial capacity.  Nor  do  I  see,  with  the 
backlog  of  planned  public  facilities  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels,  why 
there  should  be  any  delay  in  getting  work 
imderway.  I  think  this  is  true  since  we 
have  had  substantial  experience  in  re- 
gional planning  since  1962.  Certainly  we 
should  benefit  from  this  experience. 

Those  who  believe  that  this  program 
will  result  in  "leaf  raking"  projects  «se 
suggesting  that  a  real  need  for  increased 
employment  does  not  exist  and  that  there 
are  not  enough  truly  necessary  public 
projects  aroimd  to  supply  such  employ- 
ment. Those  who  hold  that  view  are  sadly 
disillusioned,  and  the  following  statistics 
gathered  from  Alaska  clearly  show  the 
true  nature  of  the  need  for  this  program. 

First,  In  terms  of  unemplojrment,  the 
national  rates  of  near  6  percent  would 
seem  unbelievably  low  in  every  tirea 
of  Alaska,  where  unemployment  Is 
running  as  high  as  30  percent  In 
many  areas.  Even  in  late  1969.  be- 
fore the  Alaska  economic  decline 
caused  by  the  delay  in  oil  production,  the 
following  Alaska  towns  and  areas  quali- 
fied for  assistance  under  this  Act.  having 
an  imemployment  rate  of  over  9  percent: 
Barrow,  Bethel.  Bristol  Bay,  Cordova- 
McCarthy,  Kenai-Cook  Inlet.  Ketchikan, 
Kubuk.  Kodlak,  Kuskokwlm,  Lynn 
Canal-Icy  Straits,  Nome,  Palmer-Tal- 
keetna.  Prince  of  Wales.  Seward,  Upper 
Yukon.  Valdez-Whittier,  Wade-Hamp- 
ton. Wrangell-Petersburg,  and  Yukon- 
Koyukuk. 


The  situation  is  now  far  worse,  and  I 
believe  that  it  can  be  responsibly  stated 
that  virtually  the  entire  State  of  Alaska 
now  qualifies  for  assistance.  The  follow- 
ing statistics,  gathered  from  labor  unions 
in  the  construction  sector  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  are  indicative  of  the  need 
existing  when  able-bodied,  and  willing 
workers  can  simply  not  find  a  Job. 

CARPENTKBS 
LOCAL  1281 — ^ANCHORAGE 

Membership,  1,100. 
Outof  work,  384. 

Working,  but  not  as  carpenters,  516. 
Only  200  of  1,100  working  at  their 
trade. 

LOCAL    2247 JITKEATT 

Membership.  100. 

Out  of  work,  10  percent. 

LOCAL    SI 62 — KODIAK 

Membership,  35. 
Out  of  work,  25. 

LOCAL    124  3 FAIRBANKS 

Membership.  630. 
Outof  work,  285. 

Working  but  not  as  carpenters.  316. 
Only  30  out  of  630  are  working  in  their 
trade. 

TOTALS CAR]>ENTERS 

Membership.  1,865. 

Out  of  work.  704. 

Working  as  carpenters,  only  250. 

BREET    METAL   WORKERS 

Local  No.  23.  Anchorage. 
Membership,  120. 
Out  of  work.  8. 

High  emplojTnent  due  to  construction 
of  several  large  buildings  in  Anchorage. 

BRIDGE,   STRtrCTTTRAL  AKD  ORMAMEMTAL 
IRON   WORKERS 

Membership,  not  given. 

Out  of  work,  290. 

Mr.  Spashoff,  the  Financial  Secretary, 
in  his  letter  of  March  30,  1971  said: 

The  1970  construction  season  wtis  one 
of  the  worst  in  20  years  for  the  Iron 
worker  in  Alaska. 

PLUMBERS    AND    PIPEnTTERS BOUTH 

CENTRAL    AREA 

Membership,  600. 
Out  of  work,  170. 

XDNEATT 

Membership,  50. 
Out  of  work,  12. 

rAOtBANKfl 

Membership,  240. 
Out  of  work,  100. 

TOTALS PLPMBESS 

Membership.  890. 
Out  of  worif,  282. 

PLASTERZate    AND    CEMENT    MASONS 

Statewide — 140  members,  130  out  of 
work. 

Pn^EDRrVERS ^LOCAL   2S20 ANCBORAOE 

Membership.  214. 
Out  of  work,  170. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  GENERAL  t.ABORERS 
ANCHORAGE 

Membership,  1,000. 
Out  of  work,  850. 

KETCHIKAN 

Membership.  165. 
Out  of  work,  141, 
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FAiKBANKS 

Membership,  500. 
Out  of  work,  390. 

TOTALS — GXNXBAI.  T.AWOIWH 

Membership.  1,665. 
Out  of  work,  1,381. 

LOXOSROEEMEN AHCHORAOE 

Men  working,  35. 

Casuals  working  only  a  day  or  so  a 
week,  80. 

TEAMSTEKS — STATKWIDS 

Membership.  3,500. 
Out  of  work,  550. 

OPSHAITNG   SNCINEERS 
ANCHORAGE   LOCAL 

Out  of  work,  85  percent. 

As  distressing  as  these  statistics  sre 
they  are  only  half  of  the  story.  What  is 
not  shown  is  the  even  greater  unempl<>y- 
ment  in  the  rural  areas  of  Alaska,  where 
the  programs  included  in  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act  of  1971  are  even  more 
necessary. 

The  remaining  question  is  whether  or 
not  there  are  projects  which  are  neces- 
sary and  which  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  act.  Amwig  the  following  essen- 
tial and  already  proposed  programs  are 
the  answers  to  a  wide  range  of  human 
needs  in  Alaska. 

Angoon — improvements  to  the  snjall 
boat  harbor. 

Hoonah — cold  storage  project. 

Sitka — Whitestone  Narrow  project  ^nd 
small  boat  harbor. 

Petersburg — water  S5^tem. 

Kodiak — water  system,  waste  trejat- 
ment  system. 

Dillingham — airport  Improvement,  ^■ 
ter  system  Improvement. 

North  Pole — sewage  treatment  system. 

Tetlin — roadwork  project. 

Bethel — flood  control  project,  c<>n- 
munity  center. 

Unalakleet — housing  project. 

Point  Hope — sea  wall  project. 

Barrow — air  terminal  facility,  incin|er- 
ator  facility. 

Noorvik — water  and  sewer  ssretems. 

For  each  project  listed  here,  there  pre 
dozens  more.  In  the  areas  of  sewer  »nd 
water  facilities,  health  care  facilities  and 
housing,  Alaska  is  simply  able  to  d«m- 
onstrate  a  tremendous  level  of  nee^.  I 
have  restrained  myself  from  listing  i  all 
of  the  specific  possible  projects,  t>ut 
would  assure  those  considering  their  ^WDte 
on  this  question  that  we  will  be  ddng 
no  "leaf  raking"  in  Alaska. 

Finally.  I  would  make  It  clear  that  al- 
though I  am  pleading  the  case  for  Alas- 
ka, I  am  aware  it  is  at  the  same  time 
the  case  for  the  Nation.  The  Accelerated 
PubOic  Works  Act  of  1971  is  an  important 
answer  to  a  clear  need.  I  strongly  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chiir- 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 

(Mr.  STtrBBLETIEIJ)).  [ 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chaim^, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  proposal  now  b0ar- 
ing  the  number  H.R.  5376,  I  have  been 
delighted  to  observe  the  wide  support 
from  various  sections  of  my  district  for 
the  enactment  of  this  bill. 


As  has  been  discussed  here  this  after- 
noon, H.R.  5376  Is  designed  to  give 
prompt  relief  to  those  out  of  work  in  the 
hardest  hit  unemployment  areas  and 
substantially  assist  qualifying  communi- 
ties In  rebuilding  their  economy  by  mak- 
ing available  Federal  funds  for  much- 
needed  public  works  facilities. 

In  my  congressional  district  alone, 
there  are  five  areas — Bardweil.  Eddy- 
vllle,  Mayfleld,  McLean  County — part  of 
Owensboro  labor  area — and  Smithland — 
that  have  a  history  of  persistent  unem- 
ployment reaching  the  level  of  8.75  per- 
cent or  higher.  These  communities  need 
to  know  that  the  UJ3.  Congress  cares 
and  Is  doing  something  in  a  real  and 
tangible  way  toward  providing  immedi- 
ate relief.  In  the  early  1960's  legislation 
similar  to  H.R.  5376  proved  highly  suc- 
cessful in  stemming  the  tide  of  economic 
catastrophe.  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
legislation  can  serve  the  same  purpose 
in  the  early  1970's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  prompt 
enactment  of  an  accelerated  public  works 
law  In  order  to  give  relief  to  the  persist- 
ently unemployed,  who  are  capable  and 
desirous  of  work,  provide  F^ederal  funds 
to  communities  in  great  need  of  public 
works  facilities,  and  help  the  entire  Na- 
tion toward  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga). 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5376,  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act  of  1971. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  commend 
our  Committee  on  Public  Works,  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik),  for  its  ex- 
peditious consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  is  designed  to  accomplish  two 
worthy  objectives:  First,  to  alleviate  the 
tragedy  of  current  high  unemployment 
and,  secon(ily,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  urgently  needed  public  fa- 
cilities in  communities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  millions  of  Americans 
today  are  in  desperate  need  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  inability  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  cope  with  the  concur- 
rent problems  of  unemployment  and  in- 
flation. We  In  the  Congress  cannot  af- 
ford to  sit  idly  by  during  the  current 
recession — we  must  act  now  to  provide 
employment  and  thereby  renew  the  faith 
of  those  Americans  who  are  out  of  work. 

These  people  do  not  seek  a  handout. 
They  want  only  an  honest  day's  wages 
In  exchange  for  an  honest  day's  wortc. 
Passage  of  the  bill  we  are  now  consider- 
ing would  help  to  insure  that  they  get 
that  chance,  especially  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  which  has  been  particu- 
larly hard-hit  by  imemplojonent.  We 
can  help  to  relieve  unemployment  with- 
out adding  to  inflationary  pressures. 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 
the  most  important  of  the  three  separate 
parts  of  this  bill,  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $2  billion  immediately  for 
accelerated  public  works  employment 
through  both  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ment projects,  such  as  waste  treatment 


plants,  water  and  sewers,  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  and  public  health  centers! 
It  is  estimated  that  this  part  of  the  leg- 
islation alone  would  create  about  420,000 
jobs. 

The  construction  of  these  public 
facilities  will  itself  have  a  decidedly  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  economy  of  local  com- 
munities. Localities  will  be  more  attrac- 
tive to  industry  once  such  facilities  as 
modem  sewage  treatment  plants  or 
municipal  buildings  are  available  with- 
out unduly  distorting  local  tax  structures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  two  remaining 
parts  of  the  bill,  cited  as  the  "Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1971"  and  the  "AnM- 
lachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1971,"  together  with  the 
first  part  i>rovide  a  strong  triad  of  leg- 
islative proposals  to  shore  up  our  sagging 
economy  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide much-needed  public  works  facilities. 
The  provisions  under  each  of  the  three 
titles  are  needed  to  do  the  complete  job. 
As  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  so 
aptly  points  out  in  Its  report,  this  legisla- 
tion Is  not  intended  as  an  end-all  pan- 
acea to  unemployment.  Other  means 
must  also  be  adopted  to  restore  full  em- 
ployment. But  let  us  give  the  package, 
which  the  committee  has  so  carefully 
put  together,  a  fair  chance  in  achieving 
the  twin  goals  for  which  It  is  intended. 
Let  us  support  the  bill  as  reported  and 
reject  any  weakening  amendments. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mrs.  Grasso)  . 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
marked  economic  decline  over  the  past 
3  years  shows  signs  of  general  improve- 
ment on  the  national  scene;  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  measures  designed  to 
strengthen  the  economy  in  the  larger 
sense,  such  as  authorization  for  conver- 
sion education,  aid  to  the  urban  areas, 
and  extended  use  of  the  EDA  program 
will  be  seriously  considered.  However, 
Congress  must  turn  its  attention  to  areas 
suffering  from  inordinately  high  rates 
of  unemployment.  The  Sixth  District  of 
Coimecticut  which  I  represent  is  one  of 
those  areas,  with  one  city  suffering  a 
rate  of  unemployment  in  excess  of  20 
percent  of  the  labor  force.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  facing  a  depression,  not 
merely  a  recessionary  cycle  as  some  op- 
timists would  have  us  believe.  These 
areas  must  have  immediate  attention. 
The  amended  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act  of  1971,  under  consideration  today.  Is 
designed  to  aid  those  unemployment-im- 
pacted communities  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Historically,  before  the  advent  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
the  87th  Congress  passed  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act  (Public  Law  87-658). 
This  act  Is  still  in  force  and  is  designed 
to  provide  Immediate  useful  employment 
as  an  antirecession  measure  by  the  in- 
auguration of  public  works  projects  to 
prevent  Imminent  recessions.  In  the 
instant  case  we  are  faced  not  with  the 
prospect  of  imminent  recession,  but 
rather   with   persistent    depression— all 
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the  more  reason  for  revitalization  of  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Act. 

The  updating  of  this  act  sis  embodied 
In  this  bill  and  related  bills  gears  this 
important  legislation  for  today's  needs 
and  serves  as  an  extension  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  EDA.  In  my  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  I  sug- 
gested an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
would  have  more  clearly  spelled  out  the 
qualifications  for  add  under  this  accel- 
erated public  works  progrram.  While  this 
amendment  was  not  accepted  as  sub- 
mitted, the  committee  did  redraft  the 
original  language  so  as  to  simplify  the 
criteria  for  eligibility. 

Under  the  new  criteria  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  will  set  the  administrative 
standards  for  eligibility.  While  it  can- 
not be  determined  how  this  will  work 
u^  the  act  takes  effect,  I  am  hopefvil 
that  the  Secretary  will  recognize  the 
severity  of  the  problem  and  will  adopt 
administratively  the  general  eligibility 
figure  which  Is  imemployment  at  a  rate 
which  is  or  exceeds  150  percent  of  the 
national  average  for  a  DC-day  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  on  all  my  col- 
leagues to  overwhelmingly  support  this 
measure. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  CThair- 
man.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5376. 
legislation  made  necessary  by  the  preswit 
economic  sitxiation  in  our  coimtry. 

California's  unemployment  rate  rose 
to  7.1  percent  in  March,  from  6.7  percent 
In  February.  A  year  a«o.  the  imemploy- 
ment rate  was  5.2  percent. 

In  Los  Angeles  County  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  13-year  high  in  imemployment 
with  a  jobless  rate  of  7.5  percent. 

Mr.  cniairman,  675,000  Californians 
are  looking  for  work. 

The  Public  Works  Acceleraticwi  Act, 
first  employed  in  1962,  provided  useful 
work  for  Uie  unemployed,  and  opened 
areas  for  industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment by  improving  public  facilities. 
In  its  2-year  history,  this  act  accounted 
for  the  construction  of  7,769  needed 
projects  such  as  sewag*»  treatmait  plants, 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  community 
buildings,  as  well  as  urgently  needed  work 
in  our  national  parks  and  recreation 
areas. 

Last  year,  Congressman  McFall  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  reinstitute  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Acceleration  Act  and  I  joined 
with  him  in  introducing  H.R.  18741.  This 
legislation  died  in  the  91st  Congress. 
However,  we  reintroduced  this  measure 
on  the  first  day  of  the  92d  Congress,  and 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  began  consideration  of 
the  bill  shortly  thereafter. 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act, 
title  I  of  H.R.  5376.  as  reported  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  would  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  $2  billion  imme- 
diately to  be  made  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  accelerated  public  works  em- 
ploym«it  through  both  Federal  and  local 
government  projects. 


Projects  for  assistance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  basic  public  works  for  which  there 
is  an  urgent  and  vital  public  need  are 
given  priority,  and  only  Federal  projects 
which  have  \xea.  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  or  other  projects  which 
are  eligible  for  Federal  aid,  are  quali- 
fied for  this  program. 

Grants  can  be  used  for  three  purposes. 
First,  a  grant  can  be  used  to  start  a 
project;  second,  to  supplement  an  orig- 
inal grant  made  by  a  Federal  agency  or, 
third,  to  c<xitribute  to  the  local  share  of 
a  project  to  be  built  by  a  Federal  agency. 
In  the  case  of  grant-in-aid  for  local  pub- 
lic works  Involving  local  cost  sharing,  a 
grant  can  be  made  to  cover  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  such  projects  with 
a  further  proviso  that  a  100-percent 
grant  can  be  made  if  the  State  or  local 
government  has  exhausted  its  effective 
taxing  and  borrowing  capacity  for  such 
purposes  smd,  as  a  result,  does  not  have 
the  financial  capability  to  assume  all  of 
the  additional  financial  obligations 
required. 

Projects  are  authorized  for  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
"redevelopment  areas"  or  as  "economic 
development  c«iters."  In  addition,  an 
area  would  be  eligible  if  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  found  that  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment is  6  percait  or  more,  and  that  the 
unemploymCTit  rate  will  remain  at,  or 
exceed,  6  percent  during  the  next  2 
months. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  5376  amends  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  to  provide  Federal  help  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  States — to  assist  communi- 
ties, areas,  and  regions  which  are  suffer- 
ing frtHn  unemployment,  by  providing  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  needed 
for  the  creation  of  new  jobs.  Its  long- 
range  objective  is  to  enhance  domestic 
prosperity  by  establishing  stable  and  di- 
versified local  economics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  need  for  jobs 
in  this  country,  but  there  is  also  a  need 
for  public  works  projects.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Manpower  Report,  released  in 
April  1971,  the  Department  of  Labor 
states  that — 

Less  than  one-tblrd  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation l6  served  by  sewage  systems  as  well  as 
adequate  waste  treatment  plants  *  •  •  solid 
waste  facilities  are  Inadequate  and  anti- 
quated. It  Is  estimated  that  94  percent  of 
existing  land  disposal  operations  and  75  per- 
cent of  incinerator  facilities  are  substand- 
ard •   •   •. 

This  legislatiMi,  H.R.  5376,  is  desUmed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation  by  stim- 
ulating the  construction  of  Federal  and 
local  public  works  for  the  dual  purpose  of 
incresising  employment  in  arecis  of  great- 
est need  and  helping  communities  to  pro- 
vide the  basic  facilities,  such  as  water 
and  sewer  works,  hospitals,  road  im- 
provements, public  buildings,  and  waste 
disposal  facilities.  This  legislation  would 
meet  the  current  needs  of  our  citizens 
and,  at  the  same  time,  pave  the  way  for 
the  further  expansion  of  employment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentieman  from  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.   MAZZOLI.  Mr.   Chairman,    the 


House  today  is  considering  legislation  to 
continue  what  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  innovative  domestic  pro- 
grams In  the  history  of  our  country. 
Since  its  inauguration  in  1965,  the  Ap- 
palachian regional  development  pro- 
gram has  attained  new  levels  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States.  I  believe  much  of  its  suc- 
cess can  be  attributed  directly  to  the  free- 
dom and  flexibility  it  has  accorded  to  the 
Governors  of  the  region,  allowing  them 
to  design  and  develop  programs  tailored 
to  the  apeclHl  problems  of  th^r  States. 

TTie  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment program  as  enacted  in  1965  was 
directed  toward  the  special  needs  of  a 
13-State  area,  including  a  large  segment 
of  my  own  State  of  Kentucky.  Ftor  a 
great  many  reasons  this  area  had  lagged 
far  behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  pro- 
viding social  services  and  offering  eco- 
nomic opportunities.  Incomes  in  the  re- 
gion were  considerably  lower  than  the 
national  level.  Education  and  educational 
facilities  were  substandard.  Unemploy- 
ment was  high  even  in  the  face  of  the 
Nation's  greatest  period  of  prosperity.  As 
a  result,  many  residents  of  the  region 
migrated  to  other  areas  of  the  country, 
principally  the  cities  of  the  North.  But, 
rather  than  improving  themselves,  many 
survived  only  by  Joining  the  burgeoning 
public  welfare  rolls  of  the  big  northern 
cities. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  at  this  time 
that  the  goals  envisioned  by  the  pro- 
gram's proponents  in  1965  have  not  been 
realized.  What  is  important,  however,  is 
that  significant  and  measurable  strides 
have  been  made  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  those  goals. 

Work  has  been  started  on  93  pwcent 
of  the  approximate  2,800  miles  of  de- 
velopment highiwajrs— 4about  500  miles 
have  been  completed  and  another  367 
miles  are  presently  under  construction. 

Enrollment  at  vocational  and  tech- 
nical high  schools  has  increased  by  34 
percent.  Post-high-school  enrollments 
have  doubled  and  adult  enrollments  have 
increased  by  67  percent. 

Improvements  in  health  facilities  and 
healtii  services  have  been  achieved 
throughout  the  region. 

Seven  thousand  new  imits  of  housing 
are  being  initiated  under  the  Appa- 
lachian housing  program.  Nearly  1,000 
projects  in  health,  education,  water  pol- 
lution control,  libraries,  airports,  and 
other  forms  of  public  improvement  have 
become  realities  under  the  supplemental 
grant  program. 

The  unemployment  gap  between  Ap- 
palachia  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has 
steadily  narrowed  since  1962.  Whereas 
in  the  past  unemployment  rates  in  the 
area  rose  faster  and  to  higher  levels  than 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  this  trend  has 
now  been  checked  and  presently  the  rate 
is  slightly  below  that  of  the  Nation. 

Title  in  of  the  legislation  before  us 
today  would  extend  for  another  4  years 
all  programs  other  than  development 
highway  and  local  access  road  programs. 
The  latter  would  be  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  years.  The  total  new  authori- 
zations for  the  programs  extended 
through  fiscal  year  1978  is  $1,544,800,000. 
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The  Appalachian  region  still  ranks  iQw 
among  the  States  of  the  Union  in  weal^, 
health,  and  jobs.  Most  of  its  probIei|is 
are  chronic  in  nature  and  of  long  stand- 
ing. It  is  less  than  realistic  to  expect  this 
area  to  have  solved  its  total  problems  in 
a  relatively  brief  period  of  3  or  6  yea^. 
The  area  still  suffers  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  rest  of  the  country  from  en- 
vironmental pollution  due  to  the  recf- 
less  exploitation  of  Its  natural  resources. 
It  is  still  plagued  by  substandard  hoiJis- 
ing,  the  lack  of  a  diversified  economy, 
from  continued  outmigration  of  many  of 
its  talented  young  peopJe,  from  unem- 
ployment, Isolation,  and  poor  health. 

The  siuxess  of  the  past  6  years,  how- 
ever, is  sufQcient  testimony  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  original  concept  of  the 
program — that  the  domestic  problems  of 
Appalachia,  whatever  their  exact  char- 
acteristics, are  subject  to  solution.  Tin^e, 
however,  is  needed  to  bring  to  fulfillment 
the  many  programs  that  have  been  dp- 
vised  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  region.  , 

Passage  of  the  measiu-e  before  us  will 
provide  the  time  and  opportunity  to  co|i- 
tinue  programs  that  have  already  dei|i- 
onstrated  their  value  in  the  fight  against 
some  of  the  most  adverse  problems  in  tiie 
Nation.  i 

I  urge  its  support  and  passage.        ; 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairmafn, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  (l4r. 
Adams.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Accelerated  Public  Woifc 
bill,  HH.  5376,  which  is  urgently  needW 
to  provide  Jobs  immediately  in  the  Se- 
attle-King County  area  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  I  was  an  original  sponsor  of 
this  legislation  during  the  91st  Congross 
and  again  cosponsored  it  this  session,  I 
oppose  the  attempt  to,  by  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  to  strike  title  I  of  the  bill 
which  provides  the  accelerated  puWic 
works  portion  of  the  legislation. 

I.  STATUS  or  KMPLOTKKNT  IN  TBt  PACITIC 
N08THWKST    IN     1971 

You  will  notice  from  the  chart  in  the 
Chamber  that  Seattle  has  the  hlghejst 
rate  of  imemplojmient  among  major 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  this  i3 
steadily  climbing  each  week.  Our  unpry- 
ployment  began  to  rise  in  January  of 
1»69.  and  many  of  our  unemployed  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  in  1969  and  1970  and  haye 
become  welfare  recii^ents.  The  result  bits 
been  that  during  1969-70  public  assisi- 
ance  recipients  in  the  Seattle  reporting 
area  increased  over  50  percent,  the  num- 
ber of  recipients  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren has  doubled,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  food  stamps  has  treWed. , 

Last  week  I  met  with  represeitatlves  trf 
the  Boeing  Co.,  our  largest  single  em- 
ployer, to  disciiss  their  employment 
status.  From  a  high  employment  of  105,- 
000  in  1968  they  will  have  terminated 
approximately  68,000  pet^Ie  by  Apiil 
1971,  and  unless  there  is  a  dramatic  m>- 
tum  in  the  economy  or  an  unforeseen 
major  change  in  the  com.pany's  milittiry 
or  space  contracts,  the  total  terminations 
will  reach  over  76,000  by  the  end  of  tt^ls 
year. 


The  drastic  reduction  in  the  2.6  mil- 
lion per  year  new  housing  starts  pro- 
jected by  the  national  administration 
in  1969  has  caused  a  severe  recession  in 
Washington  State's  lumber  products  in- 
dustry, which  Is  a  second  major  em- 
ployer in  our  State.  Our  third  major  in- 
dustry is  agriculture  and  this  has  been 
operating  at  a  reduced  level  for  the  last 
3  years. 

n.    TMMBDIATK    FUBLIC    PROJECTS    FOB    SXATTI.X- 
KINO    COUNTT 

The  bill  which  we  are  debating  today 
is  patterned  on  the  Public  Works  Accel- 
eration Act  which  President  Kennedy 
signed  on  September  14,  1962,  and  has 
two  principal  puiposes: 

First.  To  provide  Immediate  useful 
work  for  the  unemployed;  find 

Second.  To  open  the  areas  for  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development  by 
Improving  public  facilities. 

The  $2  billion  proposed  in  the  bill 
would  create  170,000  Jobs  nationwide  in 
on-site  construction,  and  as  additional 
employee  incomes  and  business  profits 
are  spent,  there  would  be  a  multiplying 
boost  to  production  and  employment  of 
about  250,000  or  more.  It  also  renews  as- 
sistance for  the  economic  development 
areas. 

In  the  Seattle-King  County  area,  the 
local  officials  have  already  prepared  a 
list  of  specific  public  works  and  local 
funds  are  available  to  match  Federal 
funds  to  create  immediate  employm.ent. 
For  example,  in  Seattle  the  following 
categories  are  proposed: 

1.  Streeta  and  sewers 916,810,000 

2.  Parks  and  recreation 1,  322.  500 

3.  Fire   2,823,000 

4.  Water 3,246.000 

5.  Building     (engineering    per- 

sonnel building,  and  pur- 
chase and  conversion  of  ar- 
mory m  Seattle  Center) 5,  060, 000 

6   City    light    (undergroundlng 

wires) 8,678,800 

Total    .— 37,729,300 

All  of  us  know  this  program  Is  not  a 
panaicea,  but  we  desperately  need  any 
help  we  can  obtsdn  at  this  ttaie.  Section 
IV  on  page  13  directly  provides  author- 
ization to  help  our  area  because  of  our 
sharp  rise  in  unemplojrment. 

m.    OTHEB    EMESGKNCT    RXLIEr 

a.  Extending  unemployment  benefits. 

Last  year  many  of  us  sponsored  and 
were  successful  in  obtaining  passage  of 
the  Unemplosrment  Compensation 
Amendments  (Public  Law  91-373)  which 
granted  additional  Federal  money  to 
help  the  States  pay  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  I  am  sponsoring 
this  year  H.R.  6876  to  permit  Federal 
sharing  of  the  cost  of  extending  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  to  52 
weeks. 

Public  service  jobs  and  temporary 
economic  assistance. 

The  Congress  also  last  year  passed  an 
Employment  and  Trsiining  Opportimities 
Act,  which  I  supported,  authorizing  $1.4 
billion  for  public  service  Jobs  over  a  3- 
year  period.  President  Nixon,  showing  his 
callous  disregard  for  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployed, vetoed  that  bill. 


This  year  we  In  the  Congress  are  mov- 
ing rapidly  to  reenact  this  vitally  needed 
public  service  Jobs  bill.  The  House  has 
completed  hearings  on  HJl.  3613,  which 
will  create  these  public  sector  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  periods  of  high 
national  unemployment.  The  Senate 
passed  its  bill  on  April  1,  1971.  The 
Democratic  Party  is  strongly  committed 
to  providing  working  opportunities  for 
the  unemployed,  including  those  on  pub- 
lic assistance.  I  believe  we  are  prepared  to 
override  a  Presidential  veto  if  the  Presi- 
dent pursues  his  policies  of  the  past. 

Other  proposed  immediate  relief 
bills. 

Some  of  the  bills  I  have  sponsored 
during  the  92d  Congress  and  on  which  I 
hope  speedy  action  wUl  be  taken  are: 

H.R.  4122,  to  Involve  our  defense  and 
space  oriented  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  in  efforts  to  meet  our  trans- 
portation, housing,  health,  social,  and 
other  domestic  research  and  develop- 
ment needs.  I  have  also  requested  NASA 
to  reprogram  funds  to  continue  the  de- 
velopment of  parts  of  the  SST  technology 
in  the  tltanlimi  and  pilot  guidance 
systems. 

H.R.  1744,  to  create  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  Commission  and  re- 
quire major  defense  and  space  con- 
tractors to  put  a  percentage  of  their 
profits  into  a  conversion  fund  which  will 
be  drawn  out  as  a  particular  contractor 
converts.  This  is  one  of  several  economic 
conversion  bills  we  sire  trying  to  pass. 

A  forestry  legislative  package  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  appropriations  of  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act  from  $20  million  to 
$40  million  to  aid  In  fire  protection;  to 
increase  the  Cooperative  Forest  Manage- 
ment Account  from  $5  million  to  $15  mil- 
lion; and  to  inaugurate  a  new  program 
for  urban  and  environmental  forestry. 
This  is  to  help  our  ailing  lumber  in- 
dustry. 

H.R.  7414,  to  amend  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Act  of  1965  to  include 
mimlcipal  governments,  to  increase  the 
limits  of  Federal  funding  from  50  to  75 
percent,  and  authorize  appropriations  of 
$30  million  the  first  year,  $40  million  the 
second,  and  $50  million  the  third.  This 
will  directly  Increase  the  ability  of  our 
local  cities  to  meet  the  problems  of  our 
increasingly  urban  society. 

IV.    LONG-RANGE  SOLUTIONS  ABE  NBCK8SABT 

The  first  factor  necessary  to  provide 
permanent  employment  in  our  area  is  to 
produce  an  upturn  in  the  economy  simi- 
lar to  that  which  occurred  in  1962  after 
the  1958-60  recession.  The  major  product 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  consists  of  com- 
mercial sdrllners.  Because  of  tight  money, 
high  interest  rates,  and  depressed  con- 
ditions in  the  airline  Industry,  the  sales 
of  commercial  airplanes  in  the  United 
States  have  plimimeted  to  almost  zero. 
I  have  urged  that  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment credit  which  was  part  of  the  Ken- 
nedy economic  package  in  1962  be  re- 
instated. I  have  also  urged  that  the 
Nixon  administration  change  its  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rate  oolicies 
and  that  the  tools  of  direct  credit  con- 
trols, wage  and  price  guidelines  and  a 
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careful  use  of  Federal  taxing  and  appro- 
priating powers  similar  to  thoee  used  in 
1962-64  be  instituted  in  order  to  restore 
a  full  employment  economy. 

A  second  factor  Is  the  need  for  dlver- 
siflcation  of  our  major  business  concerns. 

1  have  discussed  this  in  detail  with  those 
in  the  private  enterprise  sector  of  our 
economy  and  they  are  fully  prepared  to 
move  ahead  with  the  use  of  their  skilled 
people  and  systems  analysis  techniques 
to  meet  the  problems  of  urban  mass 
transportation,  antipollution  devices,  and 
other  new  products  for  the  decade  of  the 
1970's.  This  will  require,  however,  the 
development  of  new  Federal  Government 
purchasing  techniques  to  supplement  the 
dwindling  budgets  of  NASA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  have  suggested 
the  creation  of  a  national  transporta- 
tion policy  with  the  appropriate  agencies 
and  quasi-public  corporations  being 
formed  to  contract  directly  with  major 
private  concerns  for  the  use  of  systems 
analysis  in  solving  our  transportation 
snarls,  and  later  the  purchase  of  the  ve- 
hicles to  carry  out  these  solutions. 

V.    CONCLUSION 

The  passage  of  the  public  works  bill 
today  is  very  vital  to  the  people  of  my 
district  and  the  other  economically  de- 
pressed areas  of  this  Nation.  We  know 
this  is  no  panacea  but  we  need  help  while 
the  long-term  solutions  I  have  mentioned 
are  being  implemented.  Our  area  needs 
Jobs  now.  Most  of  our  unemployed  peo- 
ple are  trained,  highly  skilled  Individuals 
who  have  worked  hard  all  of  their  lives 
and  are  now  unable  to  obtain  employ- 
ment because  of  national  economic  con- 
ditions. I  urge  the  national  adminis- 
tration to  change  the  economic  policies 
that  have  been  in  effect  during  the  last 

2  years.  This  bill  today,  I  hope.  Is  the 
first  step  in  an  overall  program  to  make 
jobs  available  to  our  people. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  3ield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas)  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  add  my  words  of  strong  support 
to  those  already  voiced  here  today  on 
behalf  of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act,  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor. 

In  this  time  of  Intolerably  high  unem- 
ployment and  economy  uncertainty,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Congress  has  an  Im- 
mediate duty  to  take  positive  action  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  and 
boost  the  economy. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  by  approving  the 
PiAlic  Works  Acceleration  Act  this  week. 
To  fail  to  act  at  this  period  of  crisis 
seems  unconscionable. 

The  concept  behind  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  Is  a  proven  one.  It  was 
s^jccessfully  Implemented  a  decade  ago  to 
stimulate  unemployment  and  the  econ- 
omy. 

With  millions  of  Americans  out  of  work 
now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 
program  is  needed  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  chronicle  the  appalling  imem- 


ployment  situations  which  exist  around 
the  country. 

However,  as  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  South  Bend,  Ind.,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  problem  Is  most  acute  in 
my  home  area.  The  current  rate  of  un- 
emplo3rment  in  the  South  Bend  labor 
market  is  a  staggering  8  percent.  There 
are  more  than  8,000  persons  there  who 
are  out  of  work.  The  South  Bend  labor 
market,  which  includes  St.  Joseph  and 
Marshall  Counties,  has  been  designated 
an  "area  of  substantial  unemployment" 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
past  9  months. 

There  are  similar  problems  in  far  too 
many  areas  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Siu^ly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  to  re- 
act to  this  pressing  crisis  is  not  to  veto 
programs  providing  for  employment  op- 
portunities and  job  training  or  to  freeze 
funds  which  could  be  used  to  alleviate  the 
situation  or  to  vote  down  measures  de- 
signed to  put  people  back  on  payrolls, 
such  as  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act.  Rather,  we  should  move  to  help 
solve  these  problems  through  effective 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
original  accelerated  public  works  bill,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  over- 
whelming support  to  this  most  needed 
legislation. 

Surely  we  in  Congress  can  do  no  less 
for  the  millions  of  American  men  and 
women  who  are  anxious  for  jobs,  but  are 
not  able  to  find  employment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
Knrs). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  ever 
since  the  concept  of  an  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  program  was  first 
proposed,  I  have  heard  many  questions: 
"Why  is  it  necessary  to  place  so  much 
emphasis  on  the  construction  of  a  mod- 
em highway  system?"  Some,  who  have 
been  opponents  of  the  program  do  not 
put  it  so  nicely,  but  more  blxmtly:  "Carl, 
why  do  we  need  these  millions  of  dollars 
to  provide  highways  to  a  remote  area 
where  there  is  no  industry?"  To  me,  the 
simple  statement  of  the  question  provides 
its  own  answer. 

Eastern  Kentucky  has  not  enjoyed  an 
expanded  economy  as  has  other  parts  of 
our  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  and  as 
have  other  parts  of  our  coimtry  because 
of  its  isolation.  

Access  to  areas  by  rail  and  by  water 
and  by  road  have  always  been  essential  to 
economic  development.  But,  in  our  da  y  of 
mass  production,  of  a  new  technology 
creating  new  products  and  new  markets, 
modern  means  of  transportation  by 
which  goods  can  flow  rapidly  and  inex- 
pensively are  indispensable  for  any  tsrpe 
of  system's  economic  activity.  Areas  of 
Appalachia  such  as  our  eastern  Kentucky 
area  have  been  long  neglected  in  Gov- 
ernment support  for  construction  of  rails, 
roads,  and  the  development  of  naviga- 
tion. There  are  many  reasons  for  this, 
but  one  of  the  chief  ones  has  been  a  tech- 
nical problem. 

Until  after  World  War  n,  we  did  not 


have  available  the  type  of  excavation 
equipment  nor  the  engineering  concepts 
or  techniques  which  could  literally  build 
a  modern  four-lane  highway  through 
mountainous  terrain  at  anywhere  near 
a  reasonable  cost  per  mile.  Road  con- 
struction in  moimtainous  terrain  with- 
out such  equipment  resulted  in  sharp 
curves  and  steep  inclines  that  impeded 
the  free  flow  trsif^c  of  goods.  The  result 
has  been  Isolation  of  eastern  Kentucky 
from  the  mainstream  of  economic  ac- 
tivity. 

To  me  a  first  and  fundamental  step  in 
attracting  new  industry,  in  stimulating 
new  commerce  and  enterprise  has  been 
the  opening  up  of  our  area  and  all  of  its 
vast  natural  resources  by  the  construction 
of  modem  high-speed  highways.  Having 
the  water,  having  the  timber,  having  the 
mineral  resources  with  access  to  outside 
markets,  it  would  only  be  a  mater  of  a 
short  time  that  industry  commerce  would 
provide  the  Jobs  and  the  prosperity  which 
have  been  denied  us. 

Thus  as  we  who  originally  sponsored 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  conceived  it,  developmental  highways 
in  eastern  Kentucky  would: 

First.  Link  key  areas  of  the  region  to 
the  Nation  so  that  they  could  become 
logical  locations  for  new  economic  de- 
velopments and  employees  could  get  their 
goods  produced  in  Appalachia  to  market. 

Second.  Promote  commutation  to  new 
schools  and  heatlh  services  and  Jobs 
which  the  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment program  was  designed  to  bring 
about. 

Third.  Serve  as  a  giant  framework  on 
which  these  new  services  and  Jobs  could 
be  located. 

Fourth.  Open  up  new  sites  for  develop- 
ment. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program,  419 
miles  of  the  developmental  highway  sys- 
tem were  to  be  constructed  in  our  eastern 
Kentucky  area.  Only  110  miles  of  this 
construction  has  been  completed — and 
only  37  miles  of  the  uncompleted  309 
miles  is  now  under  construction. 

Here,  let  me  pause  a  moment  to  em- 
phasize what  I  mean  by  modem  high- 
ways because  I  have  the  distinct  impres- 
sion that  our  highway  engineers  think 
too  narrowly  in  traditional  terms  when 
they  design  highways  for  Appalachia.  A 
developmental  highway  means  to  me  that 
you  do  not  place  emphasis  upon  existing 
traffic  counts  with  respect  to  the  loca- 
tion, nor  with  respect  to  the  design  of 
the  highway.  To  the  contrary,  you  look 
to  economic  development  potential.  You 
look  to  modem  highway  design  which 
would  be  competitive  with  modem 
limited  four-lane  highways  that  serve 
economic  and  industrial  centers  outside 
of  Appalachia.  That  is  why  I  have 
stressed  before  the  House  i*ublic  Works 
Committee  and  before  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  im- 
portance of  developmental  highways 
each  having  at  least  a  minimum  of  four 
lanes. 

This  is  why  I  continue  to  stress  the 
importance  of  the  four  laning  of  the  en- 
tire length  of  U.S.  23  from  Portsmouth 
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to  the  Virginia  line  near  Jenkins  and 
U.S.  15  and  U.S.  119  from  WilIiamson|to 
Whitesburg.  This  is  why  I  have  stressed 
that  there  must  be  additional  four-lape 
east-west  connections. 

There  is  already  some  evidence  ev)en 
though  the  system  is  not  yet  one-third 
completed  that  our  economic  isolation)  is 
ending  as  a  result  of  improved  moddrn 
highwas^s.  More  people  are  flndingTit 
easier  to  commute  to  Jobs  on  the  edge  !of 
Appalachla.  Control  Data  Corp.  has  lo- 
cated a  plant  at  the  junction  of  two  Ap- 
palachian highways.  American  Stanjd- 
ard  Corp.  has  located  a  plant  farther 
down  the  same  highway  that  ultimately 
will  employ  almost  500  people.  1 

Considering  the  entire  Appalachian 
area,  it  is  estimated  that  one-half  mil- 
lion new  jobs  have  been  created  since 
1965  which  have  located  along  the  allne- 
ments  of  these  new  Wghways.  ] 

As  all  of  the  links  of  the  system  be- 
come complete.  I  predict  that  peripheral 
development  that  we  see  taking  plj^e 
will  merge  into  the  heart  and  most  iap- 
lated  portions  of  the  Appalachian  areaT 

On  Appalachian  Highway  B  frcjm 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Asheville.  N.C.,  i)r 
examt^e,  a  new  community  is  being  bujlt 
at  Lucasville.  Ohio;  several  new  indiis- 
trlal  sites  are  being  developed  in  eastern 
Kentucky;  a  major  model  city  project  In 
which  constructioo  of  this  Appalachian 
highway  irfays  a  principal  role  is  at  Pikie- 
vllle,  Ky. ;  and  an  industrial  complex 
serving  three  counties  and  an  independ- 
ent dty  is  being  btillt  across  the  Staite 
line  on  this  same  highway  in  Virginia. 

Allow  me  to  describe  what  has  be^ 
happening  in  Pikeville.  Plkeville  is  a 
town  of  5.000  people  located  along  the 
bonks  of  a  horseshoe  bend  in  the  Levifea 
fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  in  eastetn 
Kentucky.  In  spite  of  its  relatively  sm^ll 
population,  it  serves  as  the  medical  cen- 
ter, the  shopping  center,  the  legal  center, 
and  the  educational  center  for  a  ruml 
population  or  over  145,000.  Pikeville  hus 
not  realiaed  the  full  potential  of  its  role, 
however,  because  of  Inadequate  health 
services  and  facilities,  substandard  hous- 
ing, poor  recreational  and  cultural  fa- 
cilities, and  inadequate  transportatiiin 
facilities  of  all  types.  Despite  the  mai- 
nltiide  of  its  problems,  the  city  was  dp- 
termlned  to  improve  its  situation. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Dep>artment  of  Commerce,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  sub- 
stantial Federal  assistance  is  being  us«d 
to  redirect  a  portion  of  the  Big  San^y 
River  in  order  to  provide  additionia 
space  for  Pikeville  to  expand.  Part  of  the 
C.  k  O.  Railroad  is  being  relocated  out  of 
town  and  a  new  arterial  system  is  being 
developed  to  ease  trafQc  congestion  in  the 
center  of  town.  The  Appalachian  Com 
mission  has  helped  on  each  of  these  pro, 
ects  and  in  addition  has  provided  mon^y 
for  a  housing  project,  hospital  renova- 
tion program,  and  educational  TV  tranji- 
mitter.  and  a  college  improvement  pro, 
ect.  The  Commission  is  serving  as  Fe<  - 
eral  coordinator  for  much  of  the  projec  t. 


In  all,  supplemental  aid  from  the  Com- 
mission has  facilitated  over  $8  million  in 
public  improvements  eligible  for  basic 
grants-in-aid.  without  counting  the  cost 
of  the  new  highway  and  the  cut  through 
the  mountain  that  will  contain  the  new 
river  location  and  railroad. 

As  more  and  more  people  are  able 
to  move  more  easily  over  greater  dis- 
tances, it  will  be  possible  for  hospitals 
and  schools  to  serve  larger  populations. 
This  will  make  these  institutions  more 
economical  and  better  in  quality. 

So  far  £is  I  know,  this  is  one  of  the 
few  examples  in  the  entire  country  of  a 
highway  system  being  used  in  a  creative 
way  to  build  a  new  life  and  shape  the 
future  development  of  an  area. 

We  are  getting  our  money's  worth. 
That  is  why  I  urge  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  the  additional  fimds  needed 
to  finish  this  highwsiy  system  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
msm,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan) 
such  time  as  he  may  reqmre. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5376.  This  legislation 
provides  $2  billion  in  Federal  fimds  to 
assist  areas  that  are  hardest  hit  by  un- 
employment. 

There  are  approximately  b^/z  million 
Americans  who  are  presently  unem- 
ployed and  these  figures  do  not  include 
the  many  who  are  working  only  part 
time,  and  those  who,  in  despair,  have 
given  up  the  job  hunt.  In  less  than  2 
years,  the  national  unemployment  rate 
has  increased  from  3.3  to  6  percent,  with 
some  areas  having  a  figure  nearly 
double  this.  The  Department  of  Labor 
classifies  45  major  labor  markets  as 
having  "substantial  unemployment." 
Last  year,  Rhode  Island's  unemployment 
rate  matched  the  naticmal  average  of 
4.7  percent.  Our  rate  is  now  at  the  7.6 
percent  level.  Rhode  Island  needs  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  just  as 
the  Nation  needs  it. 

The  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  of 
1962  was  a  success.  I  believe  that  H.R. 
5376  will  be  just  as  successful.  By  pro- 
viding funds  for  much-needed  public 
works  projects,  we  will  be  creating  jobs 
as  well  as  stimulating  our  stagnant  econ- 
omy. Local  communities  will  also  benefit 
by  the  implementation  of  these  public 
works  projects,  many  of  which  have  been 
long  delayed. 

We  must  also  consider  the  multiplier 
factor  here.  With  the  creation  of  each 
new  job,  there  is  a  backup  force  of  de- 
signers, architects,  manufacturers,  engi- 
neers and  truckers  who  will  be  needed, 
thus  creating  additional  demand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  unemployment  fig- 
ures and  percentages  fail  to  relate  the 
misery  and  hardship  which  besets  the 
unemployed.  They  are,  like  the  Vietnam 
casualty  figures,  cold  and  insensitive.  But 
millions  of  Americans  are  experiencing 
the  humility  and  the  sense  of  frustration 


that  accompanies  unemployment.  Their 
families  are  not  being  cared  for  ade- 
quately and  their  bills  are  mounting. 

And  so,  the  need  is  great.  The  President 
has  not  seen  fit  to  use  all  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  last  year 
for  the  public  works  programs.  Unless  we 
act  now,  our  unemployment  rolls  will 
continue  to  grow  and  our  economy  will 
become  even  more  sluggish.  Where  the 
President  has  failed,  the  Congress  must 
act.  I  urge  you  to  give  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  your  positive  and  swift 
approval. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D.  Ford) 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion 
to  strike  title  I,  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act  Amendments  of  1971.  from 
the  bill  which  we  are  considering  today. 
These  amendments,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  are  designed  to  alleviate  un- 
employment through  Federal  funding  of 
public  works  projects  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment. 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
amendment  would  authorize  $2  billion  in 
Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  build  and  repair  public  facilities 
which  are  needed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  bill  would  provide  Federal  funds 
for  necessary  projects  such  as  waste- 
treatment  plants,  health-care  facilities, 
street  repairs,  water  supply,  and  sewer 
systems,  and  public  buildings,  and  recre- 
ation facilities. 

Even  more  important,  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide relief  to  the  many  communities 
throughout  the  country  which  are  pres- 
ently suffering  from  unemployment  and 
economic  distress  by  creating  desperately 
needed  jobs.  In  addition  to  providing  im- 
mediate "useful  employment"  for  unem- 
ployed Americans,  these  amendments 
would  also  make  it  possible  for  local  areas 
to  build  municipal  buildings  and  other 
public  facilities  without  overburdening 
their  own  local  tax  bases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act  was  originally  passed  in 
1962  to  stimulate  the  construction  of 
Federal  and  local  public  works  projects 
at  that  time  in  areas  that  were  "burdened 
by  substantial  unemployment  and  under- 
employment." The  1962  act  noted  that: 

Action  by  the  Federal  Gov»minent  Is  necee- 
aary,  both  to  provide  immediate  useful  work 
for  the  unemi^oyed  and  underemployed  In 
those  communities  and  to  help  these  com- 
munities, through  Improvement  at  their  fa- 
cilities, to  become  more  conducive  to  indtis- 
trlal  development  and  better  places  to  live 
and  work. 

And,  I  might  add,  that  the  1962  act 
was  very  successful  and  instrumental  in 
helping  this  Nation  recover  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  recession  which  began  dur- 
ing the  late  fifties  and  continued  into  the 
sixties. 

The  purpose  of  title  I  Is  simply  to  ex- 
tend and  modify  the  1962  act  to  meet  the 
economic  conditions  confronting  our  Na- 
tion today,  in  1971.  Just  as  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  original  act  was  to  create 
jobs,    the    basic    purpose    of    the    1971 
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amendments  is  to  create  jobs — and  the 
need  for  jobs  has  never  been  more  ur- 
gent. 

Presently,  over  one-third  of  the  Na- 
tion's 150  major  labor  areas  are  suffering 
from  "sut)stantial  unemployment" — 
which  is  defined  by  the  Department  of 
libor  as  6  percent  or  more.  In  fact,  the 
entire  Nation  has  reached  the  level  of 
substantial  unemployment  according  to 
this  criterion.  The  national  rate  of  im- 
employment  has  been  6  percent  or  more 
for  3  out  of  the  last  4  months,  and,  as 
of  last  month,  it  remained  at  6  percent. 

The  number  of  unemployed  Americans 
is  aproaching  the  5.5-million  mark,  and 
the  average  duration  of  unemployment 
recently  rose  to  10.8  weeks — the  highest 
level  in  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  unemployment  situ- 
ation in  this  country  has  now  reached  a 
very  critical  stage,  and  the  current  trend 
cannot  be  reversed  without  prompt  and 
affirmative  action  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  situation  is  even  more  severe  in 
my  own  State  of  Michigan,  especially  in 
my  own  congressional  district  in  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  area.  The  most  re- 
cent figures  indicate  that,  despite  the 
Nixon  administration's  casual  smd  op- 
timistic attitude,  during  the  past  year 
unemployment  in  Michigan  has  been  In- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  approximately  25 
percent — from  6.7  percent  in  February 
1970  to  8.4  percent  In  February  1971.  The 
rate  of  increase  has  been  even  greater 
in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area,  where 
there  is  approximately  140,000  unem- 
ployed. During  the  past  year  the  unem- 
ployment rate  has  increased  by  one- 
third— from  6.1  percent  to  a  critical  8.1 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  realize  that,  despite  all  the  rosy  predic- 
tions and  casual  assurances  which  we 
have  been  hearing  constantly  from  the 
Nixon  administration,  things  are  not  get- 
ting better.  The  total  number  of  workers 
on  payrolls  in  February  1971  was  no 
greater  than  it  was  nearly  18  months  be- 
fore, in  September  1969. 

The  Nixon  administration's  economic 
game  plan  has  been  a  total  failure,  and 
it  is  now  time  for  Congress  to  take  the 
initiative.  President  Nixon  has  presided 
over  a  sinking  economy  characterized  by 
rising  infiation  and  unemployment  ever 
since  coming  into  ofBce  over  2  years  ago. 

Congress  has  promised  the  Nation  that 
it  can  and  will  supply  the  leadership  to 
provide  realistic  and  meaningful  reme^ 
dies  for  the  Uls  of  this  country  while  the 
Nixon  administration  provides  speakers 
to  tour  the  country  talking  about  them. 
Today,  Congress  can  assert  this  leader- 
ship by  passing  these  amendments  and 
by  passing  this  entire  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Blaggi)  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  very  important  and  very 
essential  public  works  bill.  At  a  time 
when  this  country  Is  trying  to  extricate 
itself  from  the  throes  of  one  of  its 
worst  recessions,  it  is  essential  that  we 


provide  the  means  to  spur  the  economy 
to  greater  real  growth.  Title  I  of  this  bill 
in  particular  will  help  accomplish  the 
President's  ambitious  economic  goals. 

Title  I  will  extend  and  modify  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1962  which 
successfully  aided  efforts  to  turn  aroimd 
the  recession  of  the  early  sixties.  More- 
over it  is  concentrated  in  the  areas  of  the 
greatest  need.  Mainly  those  areas  with 
the  most  serious  economic  problems  wiU 
be  eligible. 

These  are  defined  as  areas  of  chronic 
high  unemployment  or  imderemployment 
and  low  incomes,  and  those  additional 
areas  which  will  suffer  an  unemployment 
rate  of  6  percent  or  more  for  at  least 
the  next  2  months. 

Also  projects  in  areas  designated  by 
the  Secretajy  of  Commerce  as  redevelop- 
ment areas  or  economic  development 
centers  would  also  be  eligible. 

With  inflation  hovering  around  6  per- 
cent, it  is  vital  that  we  provide  new  job 
opportunities.  Additionally  many  veter- 
ans are  returning  from  Vietnam  after 
serving  their  country  valiantly  only  to 
find  there  are  no  jobs  for  them  to  take. 

It  is  natural  then,  that  with  a  backlog 
in  public  works  projects,  we  accelerate 
our  efforts  in  this  vital  area  and  at  the 
same  time  aid  the  unemployed. 

This  backlog  of  applications  involves 
nearly  $6  billion  of  Federal  funds.  The 
money  would  go  to  help  build  over  6,000 
waste  treatment  plants,  water  lines  and 
sewers,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  public 
health  centers  and  many  other  projects 
of  benefit  to  the  public. 

I  strongly  urge  approval  of  this  pro- 
gram and  early  appropriation  of  the 
fimds  authorized  by  this  measure.  The 
problepi  of  a  lagging  economy  and  high 
imemployment  is  very  serious.  This  act 
today  wx>uld  go  a  long  way  toward  help- 
ing solve  the  problem  this  year. 

Mr,  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe) 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly 
recommend  the  enactment  of  the  PubUc 
Works  Acceleration  Act  Amendments  of 
1971  as  an  important  measure  to  aid  us 
in  our  efforts  to  help  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  provide  for  our  domestic  needs. 

The  most  recent  information  available 
on  imemployment  shows  that  on  March 
31  we  had  over  5  million  unemployed  in 
the  United  States,  or  6  percent  of  oui- 
civilian  labor  force.  At  the  end  of  March 
the  Labor  Department  added  five  large 
cities  to  its  list  of  major  labor  markets 
undergoing  substantial  unemployment. 
This  brought  the  total  of  cities  with  more 
than  6-percent  unemployment  to  50 — 
the  largest  number  in  9  years.  Ilie  De- 
partment also  added  27  smaller  cities  to 
its  substantial  unemployment  list  for  a 
total  in  the  category  of  662. 

In  my  State  of  New  Jersey  five  cities 
are  classified  as  having  substantial  un- 
employment and  similar  situations  pre- 
vail in  practically  all  States.  Nor,  as  was 
recently  brought  out  in  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  report  to  the  Congress, 


is  the  outlook  favorable  for  improved 
employment  during  1971.N^tfIany  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  testified  that  they  expected 
the  unemployment  rate  to  remain  at  5V^ 
to  6  percent  throughout  the  year. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  reactivate 
the  1962  Public  Worta  Acceleration  Act 
of  1962,  broaden  its  coverage,  smd 
liberalize  the  conditions  under  which 
assistance  can  be  extended  to  meet  the 
unemployment  problem  and  related  eco- 
nomic stagnation  facing  many  areas  of 
the  country.  A  $2-billion  authorization 
wiU  be  available  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  needed 
public  facihties  that  have  already  been 
authorized  by  Congress  and  therefore 
eligible  for  financing. 

Our  experience  under  the  1962  act 
was  favorable.  Many  States  and  com- 
munities benefited  from  the  construc- 
tion of  water  supply  systems  and  sewers, 
hospitals,  waste  treatment  plants  and 
other  vitally  needed  public  facilities.  Our 
need  is  even  greater  today,  and.  as  was 
brought  out  in  testimony  before  our 
committee,  there  is  a  large  backlog  of 
planned  projects  that  are  ready  to  go 
once  financing  is  available. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  who 
may  label  this  legislation  as  inflationary 
spending.  But  what  is  more  wasteful 
than  unutilized  resources — the  unem- 
ployed worker  and  our  unused  industrial 
capacity.  The  1971  Joint  Economic  Re- 
port, to  which  I  just  referred,  estimates 
that  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1970  our 
economy  was  operating  at  a  rate  almost 
$70  billion  less  than  its  potential  with 
little  prospect  that  this  gap  will  be 
signiflcantly  reduced  in  1970. 

I  also  firmly  believe  that  if  we  can 
spend  over  $5  billion  of  public  funds  on 
unemployment  compensaticai  to  those 
who  are  out  of  work  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  we  can  provide  the  means 
by  which  some  of  these  funds  can  be 
used  to  provide  useful  work  in  upgrading 
our  public  facilities  and  in  impHDving  our 
quality  of  life.  I  believe  the  bill  before  us 
today  will  help  provide  that  means. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  cfp/pat- 
tunity  to  express  my  support  for  title  n 
of  H.R.  5376,  the  PubUc  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1971. 

Section  401  of  the  PuUic  Woi±s  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  presently  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  designate  as  "re- 
development areas"  eligible  for  financial 
assistance  under  the  act,  the  so-called 
special  Impact  areas. 

Under  the  present  act,  special  impact 
areas  Include  areas  designated  by  the 
OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
areas  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  meet  the  special  impact 
program  section  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  Under  this  legislation,  special 
impact  areas  are  communities  or  neigh- 
borhoods which  are  characterized  by 
certain  conditions  of  eoomMnic  hardship 
and  which  have  submitted  an  overall 
economic  development  program  designed 
to   alleviate   such   conditions.   The  re- 
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defined  designation  standards  will  relbte 
desUmation  of  EDA  special  impact  areas 
more  closely  to  the  purposes  of  this  »ct. 
Additionally,  the  administrative  require- 
ments of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
necessarily  vary  from  those  of  the  Public 
Works  auid  Economic  Development  Act. 
The  redefined  standards  should  provide 
for  greater  flexibility  and  ease  of  admin- 
istration. 

I  would  stress  at  this  point  the  stalte- 
ment  on  page  20  of  the  committee's 
report  that  the  proposal  for  an  overall 
economic  development  program  requi|ed 
for  the  special  impact  areas  are  in  lieu 
of  the  more  detailed  program  required 
for  the  other  criteria  after  designation 
of  redevelopment  areas.  The  new  pro- 
posals should  be  narrower  in  their  sc^pe 
and  acceptable  in  a  shorter  period :  of 
time  than  Is  the  case  for  the  prograjms 
under  the  present  procedure.  I 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  frustrfit- 
ing  aspects  of  the  administration  of  t^ 
program  has  been  the  extreme  difllcUlty 
in  obtaining  a  precise  admlnistratave 
formula  or  methodology  so  as  to  readily 
permit  the  pinpointing  of  specific  neajh- 
borhoods,  sections  of  rural  areas,  towns. 
or  communities  which  may  be  suffertng 
from  extraordinarily  high  unemploy- 
ment, excessive  low  income,  or  extr^ne 
out-migration  and  therefore  in  need  of 
assistance  to  stimulate  or  redirect  tl)eir 
economy.  This  difficulty  occurs  because 
the  official  Federal  and  State  unemploy- 
ment income  and  migration  statistics  are 
either  not  available  for  short  term  pe- 
riods or  are  not  broken  down  to  neigh- 
borhoods, parts  of  rural  areas,  or  individ- 
ual commimities  or  cities. 

A  graphic  example  of  this  kind  I  of 
problem  occurs  in  my  State.  Paterson,  ihe 
third  largest  city  in  the  State  of  Hew 
Jersey,  together  with  the  city  of  Pasaiaic 
with  extraordinarily  high  levels  of  unefca- 
ployment  have  been  imable  to  partlcipBte 
in  the  EIDA  program  because  under  the 
SMSA  formula  the  counties  of  Passaic 
and  Bergen  are  statistically  bulked  »- 
gether. 

The  average  rate  of  unemployment  for 
1970  for  the  SMSA  District  of  Passbic 
and  Bergen  Counties  Is  officially  recorded 
at  5.3  percent.  For  the  same  period,  the 
rate  of  unemployment  on  the  census-^o- 
census  ratio  method  for  the  city  of  Pater- 
son was  9.5  percent  and  the  city  of  Pas- 
saic was  8.9  percent. 

Further,  and  more  specifically,  duitag 
the  month  of  December  1970  the  reported 
statistics  for  unemi^oyment  for  the 
SMSA  District  of  Passaic  and  Bergen 
Counties  was  5.5  percent  while  the  un- 
emi^oyment  rate  in  the  dty  of  Pater$on 
was  9.9  percent  and  the  city  of  Pasfi|dc 
was  9.5  percent.  j 

During  the  month  of  January  1971  ihe 
reported  unemplojanent  statistics  for  ihe 
Bergen-Passaic  Counties  SMSA  District 
was  6.8  percent  with  Paterson  at  12.3  per- 
cent find  Passaic  at  11.5  percent.  I 

The  average  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary 1971  for  this  SMSA  District  \*as 
6.8  percent  with  Paterson  at  12.2  percent 
and  Passaic  at  1 1.6  percent.  I 

At   my   request,    the   committee   ix- 
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amined  this  proUem  and  in  Its  report 
stated  as  follows: 

The  committee  wishes  to  clarify  any  con- 
fusion which  might  exist  on  this  point.  It 
is  not  our  intent  ttiat  the  administration  of 
the  new  provisions  on  special  Impact  areas 
be  hamstrung  by  arbitrary  use  of  eligibility 
based  on  SMSA  statistical  figures.  Desig- 
nations should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  all 
available  Information,  Including  reasonable 
estimates  prepared  by  the  State,  local  bodies, 
or  the  Department  of  Labor  or  Commerce.  For 
example,  the  types  of  Information  used  to 
develop  the  unemployment  rates  for  Paterson 
and  Passaic  should  be  eminently  satisfactory. 
P\irthermore.  it  Is  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Secretary  exercise  discretion 
and  flexibility  In  determining  the  accept- 
ability of  satlstlcs  upon  which  to  base  a 
designation. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Chairman  Blatnik  and  to  the  committee 
for  this  clstrificatlon.  I  am  certain  that 
not  only  Paterson  and  Passaic  in  my  dis- 
trict will  now  be  able  to  obtain  the  desig- 
nation and  avail  themselves  of  assistance 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  and  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act — but  so  will  hundreds  of 
other  depressed  economic  areas  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1 3rield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson). 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  take  the  5  minutes  personally, 
but  I  do  want  to  say  this,  that  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  has  been  universally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  successful 
programs  of  our  Government  to  meet  the 
needs  of  areas  that  have  high  imem- 
ployment  and  depressed  conditions.  Its 
success  has  been  established  by  indepth 
studies  by  our  subcommittee  and  the 
studies  are  available  for  examination  by 
anyone  who  wants  to  look  at  what  has 
actually  been  accomplished  in  terms  of 
long-term  employment  by  this  progrsun. 

The  administration  Itself  supports  the 
extension  of  this  program.  There  Is  a 
difference  among  some  of  us  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  for  2  years  or  1 
year.  But  the  committee  bill  calls  for  a 
2-year  extension  and  that  was  over- 
whelmingly adopted  in  committee  with 
strong  support  on  both  sides. 

So  I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  go  along  with  this  extension  as  the 
committee  has  brought  it  out  with  the 
full  funding  authorized  at  $1,945  million 
for  the  program  over  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  questions  that  anyone  may  have 
that  I  can  comment  upon  vrtth  regard  to 
the  working  and  the  operation  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  basically  title  n  of 
H.R.  5378  Is  a  simple  2-year  extension 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965. 

The  purpose  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  Is  to  provide 
Federal  help,  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  to  assist  commimities,  areas,  and 
regions  In  the  United  States  which  are 
suffering  from  excessive  unemployment 
or  underemployment  by  providing  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  needed  for 


the  creation  of  new  jobs.  Unlike  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Acceleration  Act,  its  emphasis 
is  on  long-range  planning  and  program- 
ing for  economic  development.  Its  objec- 
tive is  to  enhance  domestic  prosperity 
by  establishing  stable  and  diversified 
local  economies.  This  is  accomplished  by 
developing  and  expanding  new  and  ex- 
isting public  works,  providing  loans  for 
businesses,  and  technical  assistance  nec- 
essary to  create  directly  or  indirectly  new 
opportunities  for  long-term  employment 
and  economic  growth. 

In  an  effort  to  help  these  lagging  areas, 
title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  authorizes  a 
grant  program  for  public  works  and  de- 
velopment facilities  needed  to  create  a 
climate  conducive  to  the  development 
and  operation  of  private  enterprise.  Tliis 
title  provides  for  direct  grants  up  to  50 
percent  and  supplementary  grants  up  to 
a  maximum  Federal  participation  of  80 
percent  for  public  works  and  develop- 
ment facility  projects,  except  in  the  case 
of  grants  to  Indian  tribes  where  the  Sec- 
retary may  reduce  or  entirely  waive  the 
required  non-Federal  share.  It  author- 
izes the  designation  of  areas  as  eligible 
for  grants  under  this  title  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  finds  that  there  have  been 
areas  of  substantial  imemployment  for 
the  preceding  calendar  year. 

This  title  presently  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $500  million  annually  un- 
tU  June  30,  1971.  Section  202  of  Kit. 
5376  would  extend  this  authorization  for 
2  additional  years  and  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriation  to  $550 
million  annually. 

Title  n  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  author- 
izes loans  up  to  100  percent  of  project 
cost  to  assist  in  financing  public  works 
and  development  facilities  and  author- 
izes business  development  loans  up  to  65 
percent  for  the  purchase  or  development 
of  land  and  facilities  within  redevelop- 
ment areas.  Working  capital  guarantees 
are  authorized  up  to  90  percent  of  pri- 
vate working  capital  loans  made  in  con- 
nection with  direct  loan  projects.  Assist- 
ance may  be  provided  only  where  funds 
are  not  otherwise  available  and  there 
must  be  a  reasonable  expectation  of  re- 
payment. The  projects  must  be  consist- 
ent with  the  overall  plans  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area. 

Title  n  presently  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $170  million  annually  un- 
til June  30, 1971.  Section  203  of  H.R.  5376 
would  extend  the  authorization  for  2 
additional  years. 

Title  rn  of  the  1965  act  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  including  operational  as- 
sistance for  both  projects  and  areas.  Re- 
payment of  assistance  imder  this  provi- 
sion may  be  required  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary.  The  title  also  author- 
izes grants-in-aid  of  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  planning  and  administrative 
expenses  to  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  State,  area,  and  local  or- 
ganizations. In  addition,  the  research 
program  enables  the  Department  to  for- 
mulate and  evaluate  its  policies  and  to 
establish  long-term  goals  and  priorities. 


The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants,  enter  into  contracts,  or  otherwise 
provide  funds  for  demonstration  projects 
in  redeveloE«nent  areas  If  such  projects 
will  foster  the  regional  productivity, 
prevent  outmlgration  and  otherwise 
carry  out  the  piu-poses  of  the  act. 

This  title  presently  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $50  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.  Section  204 
of  H  Jl.  5376  would  extend  this  authoriza- 
tlMi  for  2  additional  years. 

Title  rv  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  estab- 
lishes the  standards  for  the  designation 
of  redevelopment  areas  and  insures 
that  every  State  will  have  at  least  one 
such  designated  area. 

It  also  provides  for  the  designation  of 
multicounty  economic  development  dis- 
tricts containing  two  or  more  redevelop- 
ment areas  and  at  least  one  growth 
center  and  authorizes  10  percent  addi- 
tional funds  for  projects  In  redevelop- 
ment areas  located  within  designated 
districts. 

Public  works  and  development  facility 
grants  and  loans,  business  loans,  and 
working  capital  guarantees  are  author- 
ized in  section  403  to  be  provided  to  eco- 
nomic development  centers — which  are 
growth  centers. 

Section  205  of  H.R.  5376  would  amend 
the  criteria  established  in  section  401 
of  the  1965  act  for  designation  of  "rede- 
velopment areas"  eligible  for  financial 
assistance  under  the  act.  Although  these 
amendments  are  essentially  technical  in 
nature,  they  will  be  extremely  meaning- 
ful in  many  areas  of  our  Nation.  The 
criteria,  under  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  (Mr. 
HAMUERscHiaDT) ,  would  be  changed  to: 

Increase  from  40  to  50  percent  ot  the 
national  median,  the  maximum  median 
family  Income  under  which  an  area  can 
qualify; 

Broaden  the  "special  impact"  area  def- 
inition by  redefining  It  to  Include  com- 
munities or  neighborhoods: 

With  large  concentration  of  low-in- 
come persons ; 

That  are  rural  In  nature,  witii  substan- 
tial outmlgration ; 

With  substantial  unemployment; 

With  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt 
rise  in  unemployment  due  to  closing  or 
curtailment  of  major  source  of  employ- 
ment; or 

With  severe  economic  distress  due  to 
occurrence  of  a  natural  disaster. 

Any  such  area  must  have  submitted  an 
acceptable  proposal  for  an  OEHDP  which 
will  have  an  appreciable,  beneficial  im- 
pact upon  such  conditon.  No  such  ar«a 
designated  shall  be  eligible  to  fulfill  the 
prerequisite  of  two  redevelopment  areas 
necessary  for  the  creation  of  an  eco- 
nomic development  district;  and 

Add  the  new  criterion  of  a  significant 
decline  aver  a  10-year  period  In  per  capita 
employment. 

Section  206  of  H.R.  5376  would  amend 
the  provision  pertaining  to  the  annual 
review  of  redevelopment  areas  to  provide 
™at  designated  areas  may  not  be  termi- 
nated in  less  than  3  years  from  date  of 
OM^iatlon.  This  amendment  avoids 
problems   resulting   from   year-to-year 


shifts  in  imemployment  rates,  which  al- 
though temporary,  can  now  result  in  an 
area  being  dedesignated  and  shortly 
thereafter  being  redesignated.  Sirch 
year-to-year  shifts  are  partly  the  result 
of  statistical  vagaries  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  data,  and  should  clearly  not 
influence  an  area's  eligibility  for  eco- 
nomic development  assistance.  Guaran- 
tees of  eligibility  for  3  years  should  mini- 
mize the  problems  of  annual  eligibility 
reviews,  and  permit  planning  with  a 
greater  degree  of  confidence  so  that  the 
expenditure  of  effort  and  funds  will  not 
be  wasted. 

This  title  presently  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $50  million  annually  until 
June  30,  1971.  Section  207  of  H.R.  5376 
would  extend  this  authorization  for  2 
additional  years. 

Title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  author- 
izes the  designation  of  appropriate  eco- 
nomic development  regirais  within  the 
United  States  and  the  procedures  for 
establishment  of  appropriate  multistate 
regional  commissions. 

The  form  and  responsibilities  of  these 
regional  commissions  were  p>attemed 
after  those  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  Their  purposes  included  the 
development  of  programs  to  stimulate 
economic  growth  in  the  affected  areas 
and  the  making  of  recommendations  to 
Congress  of  programs  where  legislation 
was  needed. 

Subsequent  amendments  to  the  origi- 
nal 1965  legislation  provided  for  basic 
and  supplemental  grant  authority,  re- 
quired the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive long-range  economic  development 
plan,  and  permitted  the  commissions  to 
engage  in  demonstration  projects. 

Five  titie  V  commissions  have  been 
established:  Ozarks  Regional  Commis- 
sion, New  England  Regional  Commission, 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Ccanmis- 
slon.  Four  Comers  Regional  Commission, 
and  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commis- 
sion. 

Each  of  the  commissions  had  de- 
veloped long-range  comprehensive  de- 
velopment plans  and  Is  In  the  process  of 
Improving  them. 

In  my  own  area,  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission  has  been  developing  a  broad- 
based  program  wftilch  should  provide 
long-range  benefits  to  the  people  of  the 
areas  as  well  as  the  entire  Nation. 

Section  509  of  title  V  presently  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  of  $255  mil- 
lion for  the  2-flscal-year  period  ending 
June  30, 1971. 

Section  208  of  H.R.  5378  would  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  of  $305  million 
for  the  2-fiscal-year  period  ending  June 
30, 1973. 

Section  512  of  titie  V  presenUy  au- 
thorizes $500,000  for  the  2-flscal-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1971,  for  the  Fed- 
eral Field  Committee  for  Development 
Planning  In  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  economic  development  pro- 
grams and  projects  in  Alaska  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  government  of  the  State 
of  Alaska.  Section  209  of  H.R.  5376  would 
extend  this  authorization  through  June 
30.  1973. 

Section  2  of  Public  Law  91-304  pro- 
vided that  no  area  designated  as  a  re- 


development area  would  have  its  desig- 
nation terminated  or  modified  after  May 
1,  1970,  and  before  June  1,  1971,  unless 
the  local  governing  body  of  the  county 
qualified  under  existing  criteria  for  de- 
designation  si>eciflcally  requests  dedesig- 
nation  action. 

Section  210  of  H.R.  5376  would  extend 
the  June  1, 1971  date  to  June  1, 1972. 

Section  211  of  HJl.  5376  would  add  a 
new  provision  to  the  1965  act  providing 
that^ 

No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  grousd  of  sex,  be  excluded  from  partici- 
pation In,  be  denied  the  benefit*  of,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Federal  flnitn>^fti 
assistance  under  the  Public  Worlcs  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  amount  of  the 
authorization  for  the  extension  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  for  fisc€a  years  1972  and 
1973  Is  $1,945,5(X),000.  Without  enact- 
ment Into  law  of  this  bill,  all  of  the  au- 
thorizing provisions  of  the  1965  act  will 
expire  on  June  30, 1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  has 
shown  great  promise  for  success.  Al- 
though, admittedly  burdened  by  insuf- 
ficient appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized,  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  re- 
gional Commissions  have  on  the  overall 
done  a  good  job.  As  is  natural,  they  have 
suffered  growing  pains.  Now  they  are 
approaching  a  stage  of  maturity  which 
could  result  in  the  realizatlwi  of  the  ob- 
jectives which  the  Congress  originally 
envisioned. 

It  was  the  committee's  judgment  that 
a  1-year  authorization  as  recommended 
by  the  administration  is  Insufficient.  The 
States  and  the  local  areas  which  have 
placed  their  confidence  and  reliance  for 
future  economic  growth  in  this  program 
must  have  this  type  of  assurance  in  or- 
der to  develop  sound  plans  for  individual 
projects  and  comprehensive  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  yielding  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  PubUc  Woi*8 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Rflnne- 
sota,  I  wish  to  note  my  suwwrt  for  title 
I  of  H H.  6376. 

I  commend  the  chairman  for  bringing 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
Amendments  of  1971  to  the  fioor  early 
In  this  session.  This  is  a  constructive 
measure  and  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Member. 

As  In  1962,  we  are  faced  with  a  serious 
unemployment  problem  In  many  regions 
of  the  country.  At  that  time  we  had  4 
million  unemployed;  today  we  have  over 
5  million.  Unemployment  benefits  were 
also  running  at  the  multi-bllllon-dollar 
level. 

We  used  public  worits  to  provide  use- 
ful employment  In  1962  and  by  so  doing 
we  beneflted  not  only  the  unemployed 
but  sdso  the  citizens  of  these  commimi- 
ties by  Improving  and  providing  badly 
needed  public  facilities. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  public  facil- 
ities that  were  constructed  under  the 
1962  act.  Hospitals  and  health  facilities, 
water  supply  and  other  public  utilities, 
waste  treatment  and  sanitation  facill- 
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ties,  «is  well  as  many  others  were  cpn- 
structed.  We  are  still  reaping  their  be|ie- 
flts.  Certainly  the  construction  of  tHese 
facilities,  representing  the  investment  of 
the  services  of  the  people  who  were  un- 
employed on  these  projects,  was  a  better 
investment  of  public  funds  than  unfm- 
plo3rmeiit  compensation  and  welfare  pey- 
ment6.  No  orve  can  place  a  value  on  [the 
human  benefits  received  by  the  unem- 
ploj-ed  who  were  again  used  in  the  c^- 
munlty  on  productive  work.  ^ 

Today,  our  need  for  public  f acilitie^  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas  is  greater 
than  In  1962  because  our  population  is 
large  and  the  services  required  are  more 
extensive.  The  demand  for  improving 
our  envirOTjnent  alone  has  place^  a 
heavier  demand  on  States  and  communi- 
ties than  we  had  in  1962.  I  am  also  glad 
that  the  amendments  reflect  the  e:^- 
rience  with  the  1962  act  by  increa»ing 
the  Federal  Government's  participation 
in  the  financing  of  various  coramunity 
facilities.  At  that  time,  many  communi- 
ties were  unable  to  participate  because 
they  could  not  comply  with  the  financial 
requirements.  By  increasing  the  partici- 
pation to  80  percent  and  making  provi- 
sion for  up  to  100  percent  participation 
under  special  circumstances  we  can  i>ro- 
vlde  the  means  of  giving  greater  assist- 
ance to  many  financially  hard-pressed 
communities.  , 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  reactivation  of  Public  Works  Anjcel- 
eraticn  Act  of  1962  Ls  needed.  I  stroiAgly 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  ^- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand some  public  works  grants  pro- 
grams now  require  final  plans  and  speci- 
fications, detailed  estimates,  and  other 
material  before  they  will  acc^t  and  con- 
sider an  ^plication  for  approval.  Is  it 
intended  that  this  program  require  $uch 
detailed  information  before  approvail  of 
a  public  works  project? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairmaa,  it 
is  the  intention  of  this  bill  as  I  imfler- 
stand  it  to  require  ooly  the  reasonable 
minimum  data  and  plans  and  speciftca- 
tions  necessary  to  judge  a  worthy  proj- 
ect before  its  approvsd.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion here  to  require  prdlminaries  ^nly 
and  the  architect/engineer  work  neces- 
sary to  give  fairly  reliable  estimatep  of 
cost.  I  understand  that  the  E>;onomlc  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  are  presently 
operating  their  programs  on  this  btksLs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  very  fine  and  reasonable  attitude  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  on  this 
subject  and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. I 

Mi.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  riae  in 
support  of  the  entire  bill  which  has  been 
presented  by  the  great  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Chairman  Blatnik  and 
the  distinguished  Public  Works  Comaiit- 
tee  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
prompt  and  thoughtful  conslderatioti  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  bill,  wtilch 
has  been  reported  to  the  House  as  title 
I  of  Hjl.  5376.  This  bill  may  well  prove 


to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  meas- 
ures produced  by  this  Congress  to  remedy 
our  ailing  economy,  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  to  the  House  leaderhlp  for  giving 
it  high  priority  and  expeditious  handling. 

As  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  the  Honorable 
Jennings  Randolph,  I  hasten  to  say  that 
this  is  not  a  new  idea  whose  time  has 
come;  rather,  it  is  an  old  idea  whose 
time  has  come  again.  It  worked  success- 
fully in  the  1960's,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  can  be  applied  with 
equal  success  in  the  1970's. 

It  was  this  same  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee that  produced  the  original  public 
works  acceleration  bill  in  1962.  under  a 
different  administration  but  at  a  time  of 
similar  need,  when  the  country  was 
straggling  to  recover  from  a  series  of  re- 
cessions and  a  heavy  burden  of  unem- 
ployment. I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  that  hammered  out 
the  public  works  acceleration  bill,  tai- 
lored to  meet  the  gravest  needs  of  the 
time  by  creating  jobs  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment  and  by  launching  public 
works  projects  to  provide  needed  facilities 
that  State  and  local  governments  had 
been  unable  to  finance  on  their  own. 

The  act  that  was  passed  by  the  87th 
Congress  played  a  significant  part  in 
"getting  the  country  moving  again"  into 
a  period  of  economic  growth  and  expan- 
sion that  continued  steadily  until  March 
1969. 

Now,  In  smother  decade  and  under  an- 
other administration,  we  are  again  con- 
cerned with  a  sluggish  economy,  result- 
ing in  high  imemployment.  More  than 
SVz  million  Americans  are  seeking  em- 
ployment, without  success.  The  imem- 
ployment rate  remains  at  6  percent  of  the 
labor  force  across  the  country,  but  in 
some  areas  it  is  sis  high  sis  11  percent, 
and  among  urbsm  minorities,  in  particu- 
lar, it  exceeds  the  national  average  by 
far.  There  are  now  50  msijor  labor  areas 
reporting  "substantial  imemployment," 
meaning  over  6  percent.  Ltwt  fsdl,  by 
comparison,  there  were  35.  So  the  un- 
employment problem  hsis  been  spread- 
ing— touching  more  communities  and 
more  lives.  The  administration's  eco- 
nomic game  plan  has  not  been  adequate 
to  sdleviate  the  situation,  and  it  is  now 
Incumbent  upon  this  Congress  to  take 
the  lead  in  initiating  programs  that  will 
attack  the  roots  of  the  problem,  quickly 
smd  effectively. 

I  am  happy  to  see  this  Congress  ac- 
cepting that  responsibility,  and  I  sun 
pleased  that  nearly  150  Members  of  the 
House  have  joined  in  cosponsoring  this 
mesisure  to  amend  the  Accelerated  Pub- 
lic Works  Act  to  make  it  applicable  to 
our  problems  and  our  times.  The  psissage 
of  this  bill  may  mark  a  turning  point  in 
our  failing  economy  smd  in  the  lives  smd 
fortunes  of  thousands  of  Americsms  who 
have  spent  dreary  months  in  enforced 
idleness. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  know  the  problems  of 
substsmtial  and  persistent  unemployment 
firsthand  from  my  own  district,  and 
I  know  how  commimlties  stagnate  and 
deteriorate  when  plsmts  are  not  operat- 
ing at  full  capacity,  tsuc  revenues  decline, 
and  public  services  diminish.  Those  com- 


munities could  be  revitalized  by  the  ini- 
tiation of  public  works  projects  that 
have  been  on  the  shelf  for  lack  of  side- 
quate  local  financing.  That  is  what  we 
could  siccomplish  with  funds  availsible 
under  the  accelerated  public  works  bill. 

As  adopted  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, KH.  5376  will  provide  $2  billion 
for  public  works  grants  to  communities 
with  high  unemployment  smd  with 
planned  public  works  projects  ready  to 
go  SIS  soon  as  the  grsmt  is  msule.  One 
of  the  stipulations  for  qualifying  for  a 
grant  is  that  a  major  portion  of  the 
grsmt  must  be  used  on  payroll — thus 
bringing  money  into  the  community  and 
directly  into  the  pockets  of  those  who 
need  it  most. 

This  is  not  a  make- work  project  nor 
a  Federal  handout.  It  is  a  mutual  bene- 
fit arrangement.  These  workers  need 
jobs,  and  the  country  needs  their  skills. 
The  range  of  projects  that  can  be  ad- 
vanced through  this  kind  of  effort  is 
broad:  water  sind  sewer  works,  public 
buildings,  recreation  centers,  street  re- 
pairs, lighting  improvements,  and  so 
on — projects  that  wiU  improve  the  en- 
vironment and  the  living  conditions  of 
people  who  live  In  these  economically 
depressed  areas.  An  example  of  the  im- 
pact made  by  the  original  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  of  1962  can  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  used  a  total  of  $63.7  mil- 
lion under  this  program: 

The  program  resulted  la  lnime<Uate  as 
well  as  long-term  benefits. 

The  Immediate  benefit  was  the  creation  of 
thoiisands  of  new  Jobs  at  the  site  of  work 
and  many  other  thousands  In  providing 
goods  and  services.  The  entire  program  cre- 
ated approximately  8750  man-years  of  em- 
ployment In  a  wide  range  of  Improvements 
touching  many  phases  of  conservation  and 
benefitting  most  States.  The  longer-range 
benefits  now  are  being  realized.  Our  range- 
lands,  our  national  parks,  our  fish  and  wild- 
life refuges,  our  roads,  our  Indian  Reserva- 
tions have  been  Improved.  Fire  hazards  in 
timbered  eireas  have  been  curbed,  streams 
have  been  cleared,  new  trails  have  been  built. 
Costly  sou  erosion  has  been  lessened.  Also, 
we  now  have  many  new  campgrounds,  more 
parking  sireas,  additional  boat-launching  fa- 
cilities, more  swimming  and  picnicking  areas. 

Many  of  these  projects  normally  would 
have  been  years  In  developing.  Today  they 
are  completed  and  the  public  is  using  them. 

This  is  the  experience  of  only  one  of 
many  Federsil  agencies  using  accelerated 
public  works  funds,  but  the  statement 
describes  more  eloquently  than  any  pres- 
entation of  mine  the  positive  effects  of 
this  legislation,  not  only  in  terms  of  cre- 
ating jobs  but  in  terms  of  improving  the 
environment  and  protecting  our  natural 
resources. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  has 
amended  the  accelerated  public  works 
propossd  to  include  extension  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  and  the  Appe- 
lachlsm  regional  program — amendments 
which  I  heartily  endorse. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
ai)prove  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, after  extensive  hearings  and 
careful  consideration.  Furthermore.  I 
hope  that  we  will  have  both  the  approval 
smd  the  cooperaticai  of  the  administra- 
tion in  this  ^ort,  and  that  the  funds 
Congress  sees  fit  to  appropriate  for  this 
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purpose  will  be  allocated  promptly  by  the 
executive  branch. 

There  are  critics  who  say  that  such  a 
progrsun  as  this  would  not  bring  relief 
fast  enough — that  it  would  take  too  long 
to  set  the  projects  in  motion.  S<»ne  proj- 
ects may  require  sidvance  study  and  sur- 
veys, it  is  true.  Then  let  us  begin.  Others 
can  be  undertsiken  immediately.  I  know 
of  long-delayed  projects  in  my  district — 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  can  cite 
similar  examples — that  could  be  in  op- 
eration within  a  few  days  after  the  allo- 
cation is  made.  For  instsmce,  Trsicy, 
Calif.,  is  faced  with  a  $16.5  million  ex- 
penditure for  sewage  treatment  plant 
expansion  to  meet  the  proposed  require- 
ment of  the  Water  Quality  Control 
Board.  The  city  cannot  finance  such  an 
expansion  and  is  in  desperate  need  for 
assistsmce,  because  the  required  amount 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  city's  legal  bond- 
ing limits.  This  is  the  kind  of  community, 
and  the  kind  of  project,  that  could 
qualify  immediately  for  aid  under  the 
accelerated  public  works  bill. 

Other  cities  in  my  district  that  qualify 
as  areas  of  substantial  unemployment 
have  lists  of  much-needed  public  works 
projects  that  could  be  initiated  at  once: 
storm  drainage  systems,  sidewalk  im- 
provement, libraries,  schools,  police  sta- 
tions, community  centers,  street  lights 
and  traflac  signals,  airport  fsicilities,  city 
halls,  and  so  on.  These  projects,  which 
have  been  long  planned  and  shelved  for 
lack  of  local  funds,  would  call  for  total 
expenditures  amounting  to  almost  $177 
million. 

By  providing  funds  for  such  projects, 
this  legislation  would  ci-eate  new  jobs 
immediately — especially  in  the  construc- 
tion trsides  which  have  been  hsird  hit  by 
long-term  unemployment  and  even  today 
reswh  rates  as  high  as  12  percent  and 
higher  in  some  areas.  And  with  the  cre- 
ation of  each  new  job,  there  is  a  multi- 
plier factor  involving  all  the  backup 
forces  of  engineers,  architects,  designers, 
nianufsicturers,  truckers,  smd  so  on,  giv- 
ing a  boost  to  the  economy,  encouraging 
investors  and  developers,  and  making  the 
area  more  attractive  to  industry  as  well 
as  more  habitable  for  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  body  to  vote 
favorably  on  this  bill,  which  could  mark 
a  turning  point  in  a  difficult  period. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentlemsm  from  California 
should  publicly  be  noted  as  one  of  the 
strongest  smd  earliest  champions  of  an 
accelerated  public  works  section  in  this 
bill  and  one  who  did  a  great  Job  in  con- 
nection with  its  suloption  in  committee. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlranan. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
very  distinguished  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chsurman,  we  have  before  us  today 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  leg- 
islation to  come  before  the  92d  Congress. 
H.R.  5376  is  a  bill  that  is  designed  to 
help  human  beings,  while  at  the  ssime 
time  create  very  badly  needed  public  fa- 
cilities. There  are  three  titles  to  this  leg- 
islation, each  of  which  serves  a  worthy 
purpose. 
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Title  I,  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  Amendments  of  1971,  updates  the 
former  SM:t,  passed  in  1962.  Just  as  the 
original  bill  did,  tills  new  proposal  will 
offer  an  immediate  and  needed  economic 
ihot  in  the  arm.  With  more  than  5  mil- 
lion people  unemployed  something  must 
be  done  and  done  now.  Based  on  our  ex- 
perience during  the  yesu-s  1962  through 
1964  we  know  that  many  people  will 
once  again  be  gainfully  employed  in  the 
planning  and  construction  of  such  vital 
public  works  sis  water  and  sewer  systems, 
waste  treatment  plants,  water  sujjply  sys- 
tems, hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  pub- 
lic health  facilities.  Thousands  of  jobs 
will  be  created  in  those  su-eas  which  have 
become  chronic  pockets  of  depression. 
Federal  funds  can  be  granted  at  an  80- 
percent  rate,  while  in  those  communities 
which  are  financially  unable  to  raise  any 
money  100  percent  of  Federal  funds  will 
be  made  avsiilable. 

In  January  of  this  year  unemployment 
compensation  totaled  $560  million.  Addi- 
tionally many  of  the  unemployed,  having 
exhausted  their  benefits  have  gone  coi  the 
relief  rolls,  adding  to  this  nonproductive 
financial  drain.  A  goodly  portion  of  that 
drain  will  be  eliminated  when  human  be- 
ings are  returned  to  the  Isibor  force.  So 
while  a  short-ranged  program,  title  I  is 
still  an  essential  feature  of  the  bill  and 
should  receive  your  support. 

Title  n  will  extend  for  2  years  the 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  That 
remarkable  and  farslghted  legislation 
has  been  working  economic  miracles  in 
many  parts  of  the  Nation.  I  know  it  has 
meant  so  much  to  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. However,  while  doing  so  much 
good,  more  time  is  still  needed  if  the 
objectives  of  the  EDA  are  to  be  met.  No 
program,  particularly  one  which  is  con- 
tributing to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  country,  should  be  permitted  to  die 
before  accomplishing  its  purposes  dif- 
fering from  title  I  in  that  it  is  a  long- 
ranged  planning  and  programing  for 
economic  development,  EDA  encourages 
the  development  and  growth  of  private 
enterprise,  as  well  sis  offering  grants  for 
public  works.  In  extending  the  act,  fund- 
ing in  the  amount  of  $550  million  per 
year  would  be  authorized,  an  incresise  of 
$50  million  a  year.  Also  the  criteria  for 
eligibility  for  designation  as  a  "redevel- 
opment area"  has  been  broadened.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  us  that  many  areas, 
although  obviously  suffering  economic 
distress,  csmnot  qualify  under  the  cur- 
rent provisions  of  the  EDA  Act  of  1965. 

Title  m  wlU  extend  the  Appalachian 
Act  for  4  years,  and  the  highway  provi- 
sions for  5  years.  Total  authorizations 
would  amount  to  $1.5  million  during  this 
period.  Since  the  passage  of  this  great 
legislation  6  years  ago  the  Appalachian 
region,  most  of  which  has  suffered  a  de- 
pressed economy  throughout  this  cen- 
tury, has  started  to  emerge  from  Its 
tragic  situation.  There  are  13  States 
blanketed  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
12  partisilly,  but  only  one  State  is  covered 
In  its  entirety — ^West  Virginia.  So  you 
can  readily  understand  my  strong  smd 
deep-felt  support  for  the  continuation 
of  this  most  important  act.  The  purpose 
of  the  Appalachism  Act  Is  to  assist  the 
region  in  meeting  Its  problems,  to  pro- 


mote its  economic  development  smd  pro- 
vide basic  facilities  essential  to  regional 
growth.  This  it  is  doing,  but  much,  much 
more  must  be  siccompUshed  before  we 
will  have  a  self-sustsiining  economy 
throughout  the  area. 

Now  that  you  have  heard  from  those 
who  advocate  passage  of  this  legislation, 
keep  in  mind  as  you  vote  that  this  is  a 
humanatarian  act  which  will  immesu- 
urably  help  thousands  of  our  less-fortu- 
nate citizens,  people  who  want  to  be  a 
part  of  the  system  in  a  productive  smd 
useful  manner. 

I  cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to  vote 
for  HJl.  5376. 

(Mr.  STAGGERS,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kee,  was  grsmted  permission  to  extend 
his  remsLrks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
will  soon  be  voting  on  the  HiU  to  extend 
the  authority  for  the  Appalsichian  re- 
gional development  program  for  4  years. 
It  hsis  proved  to  be  a  most  effective  ap- 
proach to  the  economic  smd  social  std- 
vsmcement  of  a  region  where  some  18 
million  people  live.  I  Intend  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  renewed  authorization  be- 
cause past  success  gives  me  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  program  to  complete 
its  vital  mission  in  the  next  4  years. 

One  of  the  most  essential  tsisks  of  the 
program  is  to  help  improve  the  levels  of 
educaticm  and  hesilth  in  the  13 -State 
region.  One  way  in  which  the  Ai>palsM^- 
ian  Regional  Commission  is  undertsiklng 
this  task  is  to  provide  small  children 
with  the  kinds  of  hesilth,  social,  and  edu- 
cational services  which  will  enable  them 
to  develop  into  productive  adults. 

While  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
the  much  needed  Appalachlsin  highway 
system,  the  vocational  and  technical 
schools  built  with  Appalachian  program 
support  smd  the  health  facilities  con- 
structed under  the  program,  I  wsint  to 
discuss  the  child  services  activity  in  the 
light  of  these  facts: 

Less  thsm  5  percent  of  the  children 
under  6  in  Appsdsichia  have  avsUlable 
comprehensive  services  such  sis  those 
included  in  Headstart. 

About  43  percent  of  all  children  under 
6  in  Appalachia  are  categorized  sis  poor 
by  OEO  standards  and  are  likely  to  re- 
quire some  special  services.  Headstart  is 
avsiUable  to  only  about  11  percent  of 
these  children. 

In  some  Appalachlsin  counties  the  in- 
fant mortality  rate  is  as  high  as  45.2  per 
1,000  live  births — a  rate  which  exceeds 
that  in  many  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

Given  this  situation  and  the  needs  It 
represents.  Congress  in  1969  amended 
section  202  of  the  Appalsichian  Regional 
Development  Act  in  1969,  to  authorize  a 
child  development  program.  We  ex- 
pressed the  intent  that  the  program  be- 
come "a  national  laboratory"  for  the 
creation  of  comprehensive  and  effective 
service  delivery  systems  for  children. 

In  responding  to  this  new  authority, 
the  Appyalachlan  Regitmal  Commission 
acted  from  two  important  principles. 

First,  child  development  is  not  the 
"property"  of  any  wie  State  agency. 
Young  children  are  served  by  State  de- 
pvartments  of  health,  mentsd  health,  wA- 
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fare,  education,  and  others.  An  effec^ve 
coordinated  program  requires  that  all 
these  agencies  work  together.  Thus,  the 
Commission  is  requiring  that  planning 
for  child  development  be  the  administra- 
tive reeponsibility  of  an  interdepartmen- 
tal State  body  which  Includes  the  rele- 
vant agencies  i 

To  establish  a  new  or  separate  chijd- 
care  agency  would  have  simply  further 
fragmented  an  sdready  discoordinfcte 
situation. 

Second,  because  the  major  sources  of 
service  for  children  are  State  agencies, 
and  because  the  bulk  of  F>Bderal  fuijds 
flow  through  State  agencies,  It  woiild 
be  xmrealistlc  to  plan  for  either  partjof 
a  State,  or  to  have  primary  planning 
done  by  agencies  other  than  the  oiies 
directly  responsible  for  providing  serv- 
ice. Therefore,  Appalachian  plarmtng 
grants  provide  the  fo\indation  for  the 
statewide  planning  by  the  responsible 
agencies.  They  will  Invite  participation 
of  local  tuid  area  organizations  and 
citizens,  and  such  local  participation  Will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  turn  plans  mto 
action. 

This  planning  is  well  underway  ahd 
has  already  produced  not  only  a  diver- 
sity of  patterns  for  service  to  children, 
but  also  in  many  States  important  move- 
ment toward  the  coordination  of  all  hii- 
man  service  programs.  I 

The  Commission,  while  supporting 
continued  planning  is  now  ready  to  As- 
sist in  implementation  of  Initial  seijv- 
Ice  projects  in  Appalachla.  I  am  lii- 
formed  that  these  services  are  expected 
to  Include  health  and  nutrition  of 
mothers-to-be  and  Infants,  and  day-caire 
and  preschool  services.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  2.2  mllllpn 
children  under  6  in  Appalachla,  half  of 
them  in  very  low-income  families.  The 
statistics  I  cited  at  the  beginning  of  my 
statement  reflect  the  need.  The  antici- 
pated service  projects  will  reach  at  most 
a  few  thousand  of  these  youngsters.  But 
the  Appalachian  program  is  building 
the  base  on  which  other  programs  c|Ln 
pick  up  the  burden  of  expanding  serv- 
ices. The  Appalachian  funds  are  the 
seed  money  for  this  process. 

I  am  a  believer  in  the  Appalachian 
development  program.  I  have  personally 
seen  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  last  6  years,  and  what  mvist  be  com- 
pleted in  the  next  4  years.  I  urge  sup- 
port of  the  renewed  authorization. 

Brir.  RONCALIO.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  EDMONDSON. 
tleman  from  Wyoming.  | 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Does  the  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee  rec$ll 
which  economists  and  specialists  testifled 
regarding  the  economic  impact  whlfch 
this  legislation  will  have  on  the  country 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Do  I  recall  whlth 
Individual  economists  testifled? 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Yes. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Leon  Keys 
ling  testifled  at  some  length. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
Ing  that  many  eminent  economists  testi- 
fied before  this  subcommittee  regardiiig 
the  benefits  and  impact  this  legislation 
would  have,  particularly  in  the  area  of 


years,  i  urge  sv^- 
authorization.      I 
Ir.  Chairman,  will 

I  yield  to  the  gen- 


i?s€jr- 


movlng  ahead  toward  constructing  wor- 
thy public  works  projects  now,  projects 
which  could  be  put  into  fruition  in  the 
continuation  of  the  1965  program,  and 
that  Is  one  of  the  economic  aspects  of 
this  legislation;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  I  do  not  recall  any 
adverse  testimony  of  this  subject  from 
any  economist. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  I  am 
happy  to  give  my  support  to  the  legisla- 
tion, and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

(Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
Amendments  of  1971  Is  a  good  bill.  I  ask 
that  every  Member  seriously  consider  the 
conditions  with  which  we  are  faced  to- 
day. Two  years  ago  unemployment  was 
not  a  deep  concern.  Today,  some  of  the 
statistical  data  from  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  are  frightening. 
Areas  report  25  to  33  peroMit  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment.  The  national 
average  is  nmning  6  percent.  We,  In  the 
Congress  must  recogiiize  the  facts  of  life 
and  do  something  about  it. 

In  title  I  of  H.R.  5376  we  now  have  be- 
fore us  a  proposal  that  not  only  gets  at 
the  heart  of  the  employment  problem, 
but  produces  programs  which  are  sorely 
needed.  Water  and  sewer  plants,  hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes,  public  health  serv- 
ices, all  add  to  the  welfare  of  the  coimtry 
and  make  available  vital  projects  which 
will  better  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans.  Each  day  we  delay 
building  these  already  needed  projects, 
the  longer  our  people  are  to  be  denied 
them,  and  thousands  of  human  beings 
are  being  denied  the  dignity  of  gainful 
employmoit. 

You  have  heard  from  others  how  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1962 
was  so  successful.  That  legislation  was 
needed  then,  and  we  passed  it.  Today  the 
situation  is  as  bad  as  that  existing  9  years 
ago.  If  we  considered  that  era  one  of 
need  and  one  which  called  for  immediate 
action,  today  the  requirements  are  just 
as  urgent. 

We  propose  to  authorize  $2  billion  for 
public  works.  The  previous  law  author- 
ized $900  million,  and  resiilted  in  more 
than  7.700  projects.  No  one  will  evei 
know  how  many  people  direcUy  benefited 
from  these  programs — benefited  purely 
In  a  financial  sense.  Not  only  were  people 
put  back  to  work,  but  suppUers.  commun- 
ity services  and  the  like  participated  in 
the  economic  upswing  which  the  act 
created.  An  estimated  170,000  Individuals 
could  be  employed  directly  on  projects 
already  on  the  shelves,  and  ready  to  go. 
Certainly  an  educated  guess  that  more 
than  250,000  other  jobs  could  be  created 
as  a  byproduct  of  such  an  active  program 


cannot  be  discounted.  As  I  said  this  is  a 
needed  bill.  I  urge  that  every  Member  of 
this  House  support  HJl.  5376. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  last  year  the  five 
States  of  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Nebraska,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  prepared  an  overall  economic  de- 
velopment program  for  our  region  and 
made  application.  Also  last  year  Congress 
appropriated  $300,000  to  get  this  five- 
State  region  off  the  ground  with  the  Up- 
per Missouri  Regional  Development  Com- 
mission. But  so  far  nothing  has  been 
done  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  I 
want  to  be  assured  that  the  bill  we  are 
taking  up  today  in  its  authorization 
covers  and  provides  for  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri Regional  Development  Commission 
when  it  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing. I  will  say  to  the  gentleman, 
that  the  provision  providing  for  regional 
commission  authorization  would  not 
only  make  entirely  in  order  the  fimding 
of  the  region  which  the  gentleman  so  ably 
represents,  but  other  regional  commis- 
sions also  which  might  subsequently  be 
established  as  well. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  regional  approach  to 
economic  development  is  essential  in 
areas  of  relatively  sparse  population, 
capital,  and  public  revenues.  In  such 
areas,  it  takes  the  combined  strength  and 
numbers  of  the  people  of  a  river  basin,  or 
a  geographic  region  with  common  prob- 
lems, to  provide  the  capital  and  other 
essentials  for  growth  which  a  single 
State,  or  small  political  subdivision,  does 
not  have  standing  alone. 

Energy  is  an  excellent  example.  Low- 
cost  energy  Is  essential  to  industrial  de- 
velopment. Small  electric  generating 
units  are  imeconomical.  Only  when  an 
area  with  consiuners  sufficient  to  justify 
generating  plants  of  at  least  100,000- 
kllowatt  capacity — and  a  million  is  bet- 
ter— has  been  linked  into  a  single  trans- 
mission grid  can  the  economies  of  size 
be  achieved  which  are  necessary  to  be 
competitive  in  the  field  of  electric  energy 
supply. 

The  Upper  Missoiui  Basin  was  one  or 
this  Naton's  highest  cost  electrical  en- 
ergy areas  imtil  development  of  the  main 
stem  of  the  river  required  the  develop- 
ment of  a  transmission  grid  to  market 
the  power.  That  grid  now  serves  eight 
States  and  has  now  made  possible  the 
construction  of  generating  units,  to  meet 
load  growth,  in  multiples  of  100,000  kilo- 
watts. 

We  are  increasingly  confronted  with 
the  need  for  size— an  adequate  service  or 
supporting  area^to  justify  specialized 
educational  programs,  a  medical  college, 
for  example;  or  adequately  broad  re- 
search programs,  in  plains  grazing  lands 
management  as  an  example  in  that  field; 
or  on  transportation  problems,  animal 
health,  livestock  breeding— many  prob- 
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lems  which  one  farmer  or  rancher,  or 
even  one  State,  carmot  support  alone. 

In  the  Upper  Missouri  Btisln  we  have 
common  minerals  development  prob- 
lems which  need  joint  attention.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  break- 
through In  use  of  gismt  beds  of  low- 
sulfur  coal  found  in  both  of  the  Da- 
kotas, eastern  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 
Our  coal  is  now  moving  east  to  generate 
power  for  the  Twin  Cities  and  Chicago  :n 
competition  with  oil.  gas,  and  atoms. 
With  the  perfection  of  magnetohydro- 
dynamics — MHD — which  is  a  process  for 
generating  electricity  directly  from  coal, 
which  doubles  its  efBciency  and  pro- 
vides nearly  pollution-free  generation, 
our  area  can  become  the  powerhouse, 
or  power  source,  of  the  northwestern 
quarter  of  the  United  States.  But  we 
need  a  united  regional  effort  to  speed 
the  development  of  this  process— -and 
the  Termessee  VsJley  Authority  devel- 
oped high  concentrate  fertilizers  to  the 
benefit  not  only  of  its  own  area  but  of 
the  whole  Nation. 

And  we  will  need  a  regional  approach 
to  regulatory  problems  in  this  same 
aspect — common  requirements  for  strip- 
mined  land  restoration  because  we  must 
have  land  conservation  for  the  future 
rather  than  competition  for  coal  re- 
source development  in  terms  of  lax  and 
inadequate  strip-mined  land  restoration 
requirements. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  to  de- 
velop recreation — leisure  Industries — 
in  the  Upper  Great  Plains  area.  On  the 
West  are  Glacier  National  Park,  Yellow- 
stone and  the  Grand  Tetons.  A  plan  for  a 
vast  recreational  ccmiplex  including  the 
Great  Lakes  of  the  Missouri  River — the 
reservoirs  behind  the  great  mainstem 
dams — a  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  tourway, 
a  prairie  wildlife  refuge,  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  historic  sites,  has  already 
been  blueprinted  for  us.  A  prairie  tour- 
way  through  the  center  of  the  regional 
commission's  area,  and  a  parkway  link- 
ing our  western  mountain  parks  from 
Glacier  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  in  Colorado,  have  all  been  proposed 
but  still  lay  on  the  drawing  boards  for 
want  of  an  agency,  or  a  vehicle,  which 
will  unite  the  efforts  of  the  States  to 
bring  about  their  completion  and  the 
expansion  of  tourist,  or  leisure  industries, 
which  our  area  and  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation,  now  being  crowded  into  over- 
flowing parks  and  campgrounds  and 
other  recreational  facilities,  very  greatly 
need. 

There  is  need  for  the  development  of 
industry  of  ail  kinds,  including  general 
Industry,  our  agricultural  industry,  min- 
ing, and  the  so-called  leisure  industries. 
Our  need  for  specialized  educational  fa- 
cilities and  research  is  extensive,  and 
our  need  for  the  development  of  common 
policies  in  many  fields,  illustrated  Ly 
the  strip  mining  problem  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Our  common  problems  are  numerous, 
and  so  are  our  common  opportunities. 

All  of  the  Governors  of  the  five  States, 
all  of  the  Senators  of  the  five  States,  and 
all  of  the  Congressmen  from  the  five 
State— men  of  both  political  parties- 
Joined  in  petitioning  for  an  Upper  Mis- 


souri Basm  Regional  Economic  Develop- 
ment Commission  m  April  and  May  1970. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  subse- 
quenUy  advised  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  the  administration  was  re- 
viewing the  Commission  program  and 
would  consider  the  Upper  Missouri  Basin 
proposal  in  that  connection. 

Last  year,  at  the  insistence  of  the  five- 
State  delegations,  the  public  works  ap- 
propriations bill  was  amended  to  include 
an  Item  of  $300,000  to  laimch  the  Upper 
Missouri  Basin  Conunisslon.  An  equal 
amoimt  was  provided  for  a  Mldsouth 
Commission  in  Tennessee,  Arksmsas, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

There  was  no  action  to  establish  the 
Commissions,  so  the  Governors  of  the 
five  States  appeared,  with  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  of  Montana,  and  me  before 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Development,  urging  them 
to  extend  the  Economic  Development 
Act,  including  title  V,  authorizing  re- 
gional economic  development  commis- 
sions. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  the  five 
Governors  and  the  nine  active  Senators 
from  the  five  States — Senator  Karl 
MuNDT  is  recuF>erating  from  a  heart  at- 
tack— addressed  a  letter  to  the  President, 
requesting  him  to  release  the  fimds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Upper  Missouri  Basin 
Commission  and  activate  it. 

The  President  has  since  proposed  that 
the  funds  of  the  Appalachla  Commission 
and  funds  intended  for  the  titie  V  Com- 
missions in  New  England,  the  upper 
Great  Lakes,  the  Ozarits,  the  Pour  Cor- 
ners, and  the  Southeast  be  included  in 
his  revenue-sharing  "rxiral  development" 
proposal. 

In  a  response  to  the  February  24  letter 
of  the  five  Governors  and  nine  Senators, 
John  D.  Ehrlichman,  writing  for  the 
President,  has  stated  that  the  President 
prefers  his  "revenue-sharing"  proposal, 
contained  in  his  "rural  development" 
message,  but  that,  if  Congress  sees  fit  to 
extend  titie  V  Conmiissions,  the  Upper 
Missouri  Basin  application  will  be  recon- 
sidered "in  that  light." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  beUeve  passage  of  this 
bill  with  title  n  clearly  shows  the  intent 
of  the  House  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  the  Upper  Missouri  Regional  Devel- 
opment Commission  because  the  criteria 
specified  imder  the  act  has  been  clearly 
met  by  our  five-State  area  and  we  want 
to  get  moving. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentieman  from  Oklahoma  for 
yielding.  I  rise  In  support  of  HJl.  5376 
and  commend  the  gentleman  from  Okl- 
homa  and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  proposing  legislation  to  get  the 
economy  of  this  country  moving  again. 

I  want  to  Inquire  of  you  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  legislative  Intent  in  rela- 
tion to  the  scope  of  HJl.  5376  in  getting 
the  economy  moving  and  getting  full 
employment.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  if  he  has  an 
opinion  as  to  how  the  bUl  would  affect 
the  largest  Industry  in  the  United  States, 
the  industry  of  agriculture  and  the  farm 


families  of  this  country.  I  would  like  to 
remind  you  and  the  committee  that  the 
people  in  agriculture  are  receiving  at>out 
67  percent  of  piulty.  For  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  economy  moving  again,  and 
looking  at  the  dollars-and-cents  aspect 
of  the  total  economy  of  this  country 
the  people  in  the  industry  of  agriculture 
are  presenUy  receiving  about  one-third 
less  of  the  doUar  for  produced  food  and 
fiber  from  the  farms  and  ranches  than 
they  should  and  would  be  receiving  to 
equal  a  fair  and  equitable  share  of  the 
whole  economy  as  an  industry — the  in- 
dustry of  agiiculture.  I  submit  the  loss 
of  one-third  of  the  mcome  to  a  major 
industry  of  our  economy  represents  an 
impact  on  the  total  economy  of  rural 
America  equal  to  33  percent  imemploy- 
ment  of  nonagricultural  occupations 
and  that  the  resulting  consequences  are 
equally  devastating.  What  does  HJl.  5376 
do  to  assist  the  farm  families  and  peo- 
ple of  rural  America? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman  about  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  America.  The  bill  would 
certainly  facilitate  funding  for  rural  wa- 
ter districts  and  other  public  works  and 
construction  projects  of  a  rural  nature. 
I  will  concede  that  It  is  easier  to  get 
those  projects  going  in  a  town  or  a  city 
than  it  is  in  a  rural  area.  But  it  would  be 
our  hope  that  a  good  portion  of  these 
funds  could  go  to  rural  public  works  proj- 
ects. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha). 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Miller)  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5376. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  5376  is  a  brick 
and  mortar  bill.  It  will  build  schools. 
Ubraries,  public  buildings,  water  and 
sewer  systems,  Industrial  parks,  high- 
ways and  hospitals — which  are  the  kind 
of  projects  that  make  significant  and 
lasting  contributions  to  economic  growth. 
This  bill  will  also  provide  Jobs  for  5 
million  unemployed  Americans  who  are 
victims  of  the  transition  from  a  wartime 
economy  to  peacetime  economy  and  the 
reordering  of  national  priorities.  One  of 
the  most  important  things  we  can  do 
today  during  this  difficult  period  is  to 
provide  the  unemployed  with  a  sense  of 
hope  that  comes  with  a  chance  to  work. 
This  bill  addresses  itself  to  the  problem 
of  imemployment  and  economic  depriva- 
tion existing  in  areas  which  have  been 
Isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  By  building  basic  com- 
munity facilities  and  services  which  gen- 
erate emplosTnent  opportunities,  we  can 
revitalize  chronically  depressed  areas 
and  attack  excessive  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  confine 
my  remarks  at  this  point  to  title  EH  of 
the  bill  which  I  feel  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  significant  pieces  of  leg- 
islation which  the  Congress  has  passed. 
The  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  has  been  a  unique  experi- 
ment in  Federal-State  relationships  and 
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stands  as  a  shining  example  of  "New 
Federalism."  The  program  was  created 
to  revitalize  a  region  which  had  stig- 
nated  from  the  lack  of  economic  divertei- 
flcation  by  developing  human  resouroes, 
providing  transportation  accessibility, 
and  building  basic  community  facilities 
with  which  the  region  can  achieve  and 
maintain  a  viable  economy. 

The  Appalachian  program  is  the  oiily 
successful  working  model  I  know  of  f o  r  a 
strattgy  for  balanced  urban  and  rural 
growth  through  the  development  oJ  a 
Federal-state-local  partnership.  The  ^  Ap- 
palachian program  is  successful  because 
It  grows  out  of  plans  drawn  by  peoplej  a  t 
the  grassroots.  The  local  people  have  the 
advantage  of  preparing  those  plans  in 
full  awareness  of  how  many  dollars  iire 
available  to  implement  them  and  wit]  dn 
a  broad  framework  of  principles  adop  «d 
by  the  Stat=s  and  the  Federal  represen  ;a- 
tive  on  the  Appalachian  Regional  Con- 
mission. 

This  means  that  the  hard  decisidns 
about  priorities  used  for  scarce  dolUrs 
available  must  be  made  by  the  local  p  »- 
pie  and  by  the  State,  not  by  some  burei  lU- 
crat  in  Washington.  This  is  a  plan  urn  ler 
which  national  interests  are  also  net 
through  the  participation  of  the  Fede  ral 
agencies  and  the  vote  of  the  Federal  co- 
chairman. 

For  example,  in  Ohio's  10th  Congres- 
sional District  whose  12  of  13  counties :  ire 
in  Appalachia,  we  have  formed  three 
multicounty  development  districts  re- 
sponsible for  preparing  plans  to  deve  op 
their  area.  There  is  a  local  health  council 
and  educational  organizations.  These  ire 
the  groups  that  prepare  the  local  plans. 
But  the  State  of  Ohio  also  has  its  resp<»n- 
sibilities  for  the  preparation  of  an  oveiall 
State  plan  which  combines  local  hoses 
with  State  commitments. 

Our  experiences  in  Appalachia,  Ohio  as 
well  as  my  own  observations  on  the  F  ib- 
lic  Works  Committee  have  persuaded  me 
that  under  the  Appalachia  Act  we  hfive 
found  a  way  to  unite  different  levels  of 
government  into  a  new  kind  of  partner- 
ship with  which  we  can  develop  coondl- 
nated  approaches  to  local  problems.  I  f 
lieve  the  lessons  we  have  learned  from 
Appalachia  program  can  be  appliec 
other  parts  of  the  Nation.  Serving 
model,  the  Appalachia  program  can  d« 
onstrate  the  capability  and  commltr 
which  is  possible  for  all  levels  of  goveim- 
ment  to  work  together  in  developing 
comprehensive  approaches  to  many]  of 
the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  prjob- 
lems  which  exist  in  this  Nation  toda: 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Pul 
Works  Committee.  I  have  had  the  opi 
tunlty  to  help  evaluate  this  leglslat 
and  I  strongly  believe  that  programs  si 
as  the  Appalachia  Regional  Developn^nt 
Act  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  com- 
plete the  great  work  it  has  begun.        | 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yteld 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  MxzELL) . 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thfuik 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  privilege 
for  me  to  rise  at  this  time  to  speak  aljout 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
and  Its  companion  programs  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  programs. 

On  many  occasions,  in  this  Chan^ber 


and  in  other  forums,  I  have  expressed 
my  strong  support  and  admiration  for 
the  goals  and  operations  of  the  Appala- 
chian Commission,  and  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  have  cosponsored  legislation  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Harsha)  to  extend  the  Appalachian 
program  for  another  4  years. 

And  so  it  Is  gratifying  to  see  this  ex- 
tension incorporated  in  the  bill  being 
considered  today. 

In  the  Fifth  EWstrict  of  North  Carolina, 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  and 
throughout  the  western  portion  of  the 
State,  the  Appalachian  Commission  has 
made  its  mark  as  a  vital  agent  of 
progress. 

Its  well-planned  strategy  for  economic 
development  throughout  the  13-State 
Appalachian  region  has  been  a  blueprint 
for  unparalleled  achievement. 

Its  consistently  capable,  responsible, 
and  energetic  leadership  has  been  an 
inspiration  for  all  those  who  work  within 
the  program,  and  for  all  who  are  affected 
by  It. 

And  its  working  partnership  between 
the  various  levels  of  Government  has 
been  an  excellent  example  of  the  effec- 
tiveness that  can  result  from  govern- 
mental cooperation  and  from  the  active 
participation  of  people  on  the  local  and 
State  levels. 

The  success  of  this  comprehensive 
campaign  to  revitalize  the  Appalachisin 
region  can  be  seen  In  the  ever-growing 
network  of  Appalachian  development 
highways,  linking  the  region  with  the 
interstate  highway  system;  it  can  be 
seen  in  the  many  primary  and  secondary 
access  roads  throughout  the  region, 
opening  up  new  areas  to  development, 
helping  to  realize  the  Appalachian  po- 
tential. 

Success  can  be  seen  in  the  new  hos- 
pitals, vocational  schools,  community 
colleges,  regional  health  centers,  water 
and  sewage  treatment  plants,  airports, 
manpower  development  programs,  and 
other  projects  that  have  transformed 
the  region  from  a  place  where  despair 
and  pessimism  were  widespread  into  an 
area  where  hope  and  opportimity  and 
progress  aboimd. 

I  see  in  this  4-year  extension  bill  a 
chance  for  the  Fifth  District,  North 
Carolina  and  the  entire  Appalachian 
region  to  continue  to  grow.  And  I  believe 
that  in  the  future,  the  example  of  this 
program  can  be  well  applied  in  an  even 
greater  effort  to  revitalize  the  whole  of 
rural  America. 

This  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  can  represent  an  important  step  in 
that  direction. 

The  proposed  fimding  for  this  exten- 
sion has  been  set  at  $571  million  for  the 
4-year  facilities  and  services  program, 
and  $925  million  for  the  5-year  continua- 
tion of  the  2,671-mile  development  high- 
way constmction  program. 

The  people  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
North  Carolina  expect  me  to  keep  a  close 
watch  on  the  expenditure  of  Government 
funds,  and  fiscal  responsibility  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  my  primary  concerns 
throughout  my  career  in  public  service. 
I  believe  the  funding  proposed  for  this 
extension  program  represents  the  soimd- 
est  possible  investment  of  Government 
funds,  because  during  the  past  6  years 


the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
has  proven  over  and  over  again  that 
these  investments  pay  great  dividends 
when  planning  and  foresight  are  applied. 
In  the  same  way,  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  title 
V  regional  commissions  have  proven  to 
be  effective  instnmients  of  progress 
within  the  borders  of  their  legislative 
mandates. 

The  regional  economic  development 
approach  has  proven  itself  in  all  of  these 
cases  to  be  a  truly  effective  and  neces- 
sary response  by  the  Government  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  these  agencies  serve. 
For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
voting  for  passage  of  this  new  lease  on 
life  for  these  excellent  programs. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Don  H.  CTlausen)  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5376. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  original  area 
redevelopment  and  the  Appalachian  pro- 
grams were  under  discussion,  I  opposed 
them.  I  was  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment concept  but  my  reservations  were 
twofold.  Hrst,  I  was  concerned  th=it  ques- 
tionable projects  might  be  approved.  Sec- 
ond, the  possibility  of  one  area  pirating 
jobs  and  industries  from  another  was  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  me.  Also  the 
administration  of  the  program  left  much 
to  be  desired,  once  implemented,  that 
verified  my  concern. 

But,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Appa- 
lachian approach  with  improved  admin- 
istration has  more  than  proven  its  worth. 
I  can,  therefore,  wholeheartedly  support 
extension  of  the  Appalachian  and  EDA 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion is  far  from  my  home  district  in 
California.  But  I  have  watched  the  devel- 
opment of  the  program  with  great  in- 
terest because  it  deals  with  problems  of 
deep  concern  to  me.  It  seeks  to  revitalize 
both  urban  and  rural  areas.  In  my  view, 
the  Appalachian  program  contains  with- 
in it  the  seeds  for  a  sound  approach  'x) 
national  growth  and  development.  The 
lessons  we  have  learned  provide  useful 
guidelines  for  solving  social  and  economic 
development  problems  nationwide. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  1970  state  of 
the  Union  address,  drew  attention  to  the 
need  for  a  national  growth  policy.  We 
desperately  need  such  a  policy. 

The  migration  of  millions  of  people 
out  of  rural  areas  and  Into  a  few  great 
metropolitan  areas  has  intensified  eco- 
nomic and  social  congestion  on  the  one 
hand  and  rural  decline  on  the  other.  At 
a  time  when  our  national  population  is 
growing,  it  is  strange  indeed  that  half 
the  counties  of  the  Nation  are  experi- 
encing population  declines.  This  con- 
tinuing migration  of  people  to  the  cities 
poses  severe  fiscal  strains  for  them.  They 
vAV.  be  hard  pressed  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate level  of  services  to  new  migrants 
or  even  to  maintain  them  for  their  pres- 
ent population. 

The  rural  areas  experiencing  out- 
migration  over  the  past  three  decades 
have  different,  but  no  less  serious,  prob- 
lems than  those  of  the  cities.  In  the 
past,  it  was  possible  for  small,  sparsely 
settled    rur£il   communities    to   provide 
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much  the  same  kind  of  services  and 
amenities  as  the  cities  provided  for  their 
populations.  As  technological,  employ- 
ment, and  social  patterns  changed,  how- 
ever, new  kinds  of  diflQcultles  began  to 
arise  for  such  rural  areas.  More  and 
more,  they  found  that  modem  public 
services  required  a  larger  base  for  effi- 
cient financial  support  and  operation. 
Cities,  with  large,  dense  populations, 
were  more  capable  of  providing  modern 
public  services  than  were  rural  areas 
with  their  scattered  popiUations.  And 
so,  the  level  of  public  services  in  nu-al 
areas  began  to  lag  farther  and  farther 
behind.  This  added  to  the  problems  al- 
ready faced  by  rural  communities  which 
were  increasingly  less  able  to  attract 
modem  Industrial,  business,  and  Job- 
creating  activities.  Because  they  were 
unable  to  find  jobs,  millions  of  rural  citi- 
zens migrated  to  the  urban  areas.  Un- 
fortimately,  most  were  ill-equipped  to 
cope  with  city  life. 

The  solution  to  the  problems  of  both 
city  and  countryside  clearly  lies  in  the 
better  management  of  the  patterns  of 
national  development.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  imply  that  individuals  should  be 
forced  to  live  in  either  an  urban  or  rural 
area.  Rather  it  means  that  people  should 
be  provided  with  viable  alternatives  so 
that  they  can  choose  between  over- 
crowded metropolitan  areas  and  rural 
communities. 

This  is  why  the  Appalachian  experi- 
ment is  important.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
provide  such  alternatives  by  stimulating 
the  development  of  or  revitalizing  small 
and  medium-sized  commimities.  They 
can  then  provide  emplojTnent  oppor- 
tunities as  well  as  a  range  of  modem, 
urban-type  public  services  for  rural 
residents. 

There  are  two  principle  goals  in  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
gram: 

A  social  goal  to  provide  the  people  of 
Appalachia  with  the  skills  and  services 
necessary  to  compete  successfully  wher- 
ever they  choose  to  live;  and 

An  economic  goal  to  develop  In 
Appalachia  a  self-sustaining  economy 
capable  of  providing  its  residents  with 
rising  incomes.  Improved  levels  of  living, 
and  increased  job  opportunities. 

In  order  to  move  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals  and  to  provide  for 
more  rational  development  patterns  in 
the  future,  the  efforts  and  resources  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
had  to  be  linked  with  the  private  sector. 
The  Commission  provides  such  a  linkage 
between  the  States  and  Washington. 
Local  development  districts  which  cover 
multicoimty  areas  provide  the  linkage 
between  State  and  local  governments, 
and  the  private  sector. 

The  second  important  feature  of  the 
Applachian  program  is  its  urban  thrust. 
The  efforts  of  previous  programs  were 
not  as  effective  as  they  should  have  been 
because  they  tried  to  do  everything, 
everywhere.  Recognizing  this,  the  Con- 
gress directed  that  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram concentrate  Its  activities  in  areas 
where  there  was  a  significant  potential 
for  future  economic  growth.  By  pinpoint- 
ing potential  economic  growth  and 
development  centers  to  serve  as  focal 
points  for  enterprise  growth  and  expan- 
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sion,  this  has  been  done.  Such  centers 
are  generating  employment  opportunities 
for  rural  citizens  as  well  as  providing  ur- 
ban services  within  reasonable  proximity 
to  their  rural  homes.  Appalachian  pro- 
gram investments  have  aimed  at  pro- 
viding the  kind  of  public  facilities — high- 
ways, airports,  and  access  roads — needed 
to  accelerate  the  growth  of  such  economic 
centers.  They  have  also  attempted  to 
develop  a  network  of  health  and  educa- 
tion facilities  to  more  effectively  serve 
the  population  of  the  Appalachian 
region. 

The  Appalachian  program  has  only 
been  in  existence  for  5  years.  It  Is  too 
early  to  expect  that  social  indicators  such 
as  the  "U.S.  Census  of  Population"  to 
show  a  significant  impact.  But  it  is  clear 
from  the  analysis  of  the  communities  in- 
volved that  progress  is  being  made  and 
that  the  Appalachian  program  offers 
many  lessons  for  revitalizing  and  de- 
veloping rural  areas  of  our  Nation. 

That  is  why  I  believe  this  experiment 
warrants  our  continued  support. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  comment  on 
certain  provisions  of  Appalachian  legis- 
lation which  we  consider  here  today. 
Their  enactment  wUl,  I  believe,  substan- 
tially improve  the  program  in  coming 
years. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  legislation 
this  year,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  saw  fit  to  adopt  a  total  figure  au- 
thorization which,  in  effect,  would 
amoimt  to  a  coiisolidated  grant  to  the 
region  instead  of  a  category-by-cate- 
gory approach.  I  believe  that  this  will 
improve  the  flexibility  and  capabilities 
of  those  administering  the  program.  It 
will  encourage  decisionmaking  at  the 
local  level  and  promote  the  setting  of 
priorities  more  consistent  with  local  com- 
mimity  objectives. 

The  committee  also  funded  a  solid 
waste  clearance  and  disposal  program. 
This  pilot  imdertaking  was  suggested  by 
Gov.  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia, 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Flood  Control  and  Internal  Devel- 
opment of  which  I  am  ranking  minority 
member.  A  $5  million  authorization  was 
provided  for  this  reglonwlde  effort.  We 
are  hopeful  that  through  this  program 
we  will  be  able  to  clean  up  the  Junked 
automobiles  and  other  contributors  to 
solid  waste  pollution  which  scar  the 
landscape  of  Apallachia.  In  the  process, 
we  look  to  gaining  invaluable  experience 
which  will  help  us  formulate  an  ex- 
panded solid  waste  disposal  program,  na- 
tional in  scope. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  comment  on  the  air- 
port safety  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
the  committee  approved.  In  recent 
months,  a  number  of  tragic  air  crashes 
have  made  the  Nation  acutely  aware  of 
the  special  flying  hazards  which  exist  in 
Appalachia.  Airports  in  the  region  are 
frequently  carved  out  of  mountain  tops. 
Msmy  are  surrounded  by  rugged  terrain, 
which,  as  a  professional  pilot,  I  can  per- 
sonally attest,  make  landings  and  take- 
offs  hazardous  undertakings.  The  full 
potential  of  the  Appalachian  region  sim- 
ply carmot  be  developed  without  substan- 
tial improvement  of  safety  facilities  at 
existing  airports. 
Allocation  of  funds  for  this  purpose 


under  the  Airport  and  Airways  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  are  based  upon  popula- 
tion, land  area,  and  passenger  loadings. 
Under  this  formula,  only  $8  million  is  ap- 
portioned to  the  Appalachian  region — a 
siun  totally  inadequate  to  its  needs. 

The  need  for  Improving  airport  safety 
in  Appalachia  prompted  the  committee 
to  provide  a  general  authorization  of  $20 
million  in  each  biennium  to  provide  sup- 
plementary grants  to  States  to  accelerate 
the  eradication  of  hazards  to  commer- 
cial aviation  in  the  region. 

In  this  cormection,  the  committee  pnj- 
vided  $50  million  in  supplementary  funds 
for  airport  safety  for  EDA  areas.  Also, 
each  region  is  allocated  SIO  million  for 
a  supplementary  grant  program. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  observations  about  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  and  what  it 
is  doing  to  help  promote  growth  in  the 
First  District  of  California. 

The  basic  mission  of  EDA  is  to  help 
commimities  with  economic  problems  de- 
velop long-rEinge  growth  programs  which 
generate  new  jobs  and  higher  persorml 
incomes. 

Because  EDA  projects  are  planned  and 
implemented  on  the  local  level,  they  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
community. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance 
of  local  involvement  in  economic  smd 
community  development.  I  have  foimd 
that  EDA  progrsmis  not  only  are  re- 
sponsive to  this  particijjation,  but  also 
help  stimulate  it. 

Although  EDA  offers  many  forms  of 
assistance,  all  are  shaped  to  enable  com- 
mimities to  diversify  their  economic 
bases  and  accelerate  their  development. 
Several  technical  assistance  projects 
also  have  been  conducted  with  EDA 
funds  in  my  district. 

EDA  hEis  approved  more  than  $8  mil- 
lion for  projects  in  the  first  district. 
They  are  good  projects;  they  are  neces- 
sary projects,  and  they  are  meeting  their 
objectives  because  they  are  local  projects. 
All  in  all,  I  believe  both  the  Appalach- 
ian and  EDA  programs  have  more  than 
proven  their  worth.  Their  success  Is  en- 
couraging. Outmigration  from  these 
eireas  is  going  down.  Jobs  and  opportuni- 
ties for  residents  are  going  up.  It  Is  my 
Judgment  that  if  these  programs  are 
carried  forward,  by  the  end  of  this  dec- 
ade both  Ai>palachia  and  the  other  areaa 
of  this  country,  which  have  lagged  be- 
hind in  economic  growth,  will  have  be- 
come self-sustaining. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  approval 
of  these  measures. 

In  conclusion,  our  committee  will  be 
holding  further  hearings  to,  hopefully, 
advance  the  best  of  these  proven  eco- 
nomic growth  programs  plus  recommen- 
dations the  President  smd  his  adminis- 
tration will  advance  on  nu^l  revital- 
lzati(m.  diversification,  and  economic 
development.  I  look  forward  to  this  ef- 
fort with  eager  anticipation. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ma^achusetts  (Mr.  Cowte)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJR.  5376.  The  need  for  rapid 
enactment  of  amendments  to  the  PubUc 
Works   Acceleration   Act   which    would 
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make  Its  benefits  available  to  cei*tain 
areas  of  extra-high  unemploymeiit  is 
readily  apparent.  The  Jobless  situation 
in  this  country  Is  critical.  In  every  jsec- 
tion  Off  the  United  States,  people  arq  ex- 
periencing the  frustration  and  humJQia- 
tion  of  being  without  a  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood. 

My  own  district  in  Massachusetts;  has 
not  been  spared  from  the  devastajting 
effects  of  high  unemplos^ment.  I-4te6t 
estimates  from  the  Msisachusetts  plvi- 
sion  of  Employment  Security  indicates  a 
Jobless  rate  of  6.8  percent  for  the  Pitts- 
field  labor  area,  10.1  percent  for  the 
Greenfield  labor  area,  12.6  percent  io^  the 
North  Adams  labor  area,  and  8.7  per- 
cent for  the  Springfield  labor  area.  Bo  I 
know  from  first-hand  experience  that 
action    must  be  taken — and  taken  ioaa. 

The  original  1962  legislation  wis  a 
great  boon  to  communities  throughout 
the  Nation  that  were  plagued  by  ^gh 
unemployment  rates.  It  eased  theit  fi- 
nancial burdens  by  providing  needed 
public  facilities  that  made  these  dom- 
munities  better  places  in  which  to  I  live 
and  wt>rk.  ' 

I  was  pleased  to  have  cosponsored{  leg- 
islation with  150  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  continue  this  lifeline  assistance. 
Title  I  of  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today  would  stimulate  a  stagnant  e^on- 
omy,  put  Jobless  people  back  to  v^ork, 
and  enable  local  communities  to  proceed 
with  long-delayed  public  works 
programs. 

No  one  Is  saying  that  this  legislation 
Is  a  long-range  answer  to  the  long-rfnge 
problems  that  affect  our  economy,  i  But 
the  millions  of  persons  that  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  and  are  struggling 
to  survive  and  maintain  their  huinEm 
dignity  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  long- 
range  solutions.  Congress  must  mee(t  its 
responsibility  now  by  implementing,  im- 
mediate relief  while  it  searches  for  more 
complex  solutions  that  will  provide  the 
long-range  economic  stability  that  this 
Nation  so  desperately  needs. 

For  communities  that  are  ready  with 
a  firm  plan  for  a  badly  needed  perma- 
nent public  facility  and  that  are  willing 
to  begin  almost  immediate  construction, 
this  bill  would  provide  the  necessary 
impetus  of  Federal  assistance.  The  ixai- 
struction  of  such  facilities  such  as  mu- 
nicipal buildings  and  sewer  facilities 
would  make  local  areas  more  attractive 
to  industry  without  overburdening  the 
local  tax  rates. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  body  will 
take  swift  effective  action  in  apprctving 
this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vant 
to  make  this  point  again  to  my  {col- 
leagues. There  has  been  a  discussion 
about  the  backlog  of  projects  which:  will 
be  available  to  be  rushed  through  this 
public  works  program.  This  Is  the  same 
point  we  had  in  1962  when  we  had  a  rush 
of  public  works  projects.  It  says  rig^t  in 
the  act  that  we  have  a  backlog  of  i>roJ- 
ects,  and  imder  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions, when  we  had  the  House  and  when 
we  had  the  Senate  that  both  wanted  to 
accelerate  public  works  projects,  we  only 
got  some  effectiveness  from  that  2  or  3 
years  afterward  and  not  immediately.  It 
win  not  be  effective  now.  It  will  not  be 
effective  tomorrow,  and  it  will  najt  be 


effective  next  month,  but  only  2  or  3  years 
hence. 

Here  are  some  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
figures  on  the  outlays  vmder  the  1962 
program  where  we  had  every  conceivable 
favorable  factor  in  existence.  In  fiscal 
year  1963,  we  had  an  outlay  of  $62  mil- 
lion; in  1964  we  had  eui  outlay  of  $332 
million;  in  1965,  some  3  years  from  the 
date,  we  had  an  outlay  of  $322  million; 
and  in  the  next  fiscal  ye&r  we  had  an 
outlay  of  $88  million.  So  I  suggest  that 
Members  not  be  deluded  by  the  effect 
they  are  going  to  get  quickly  or  by  the 
implementation  they  are  going  to  get 
quickly,  because  even  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions  we  did  not  get  that 
kind  of  response.  Now  with  an  adminis- 
tration that  opposes  the  program,  we 
cannot  get  quick  action.  So  there  are 
many  hurdles  for  this  legislation  to  over- 
come before  there  is  any  quick  relief  for 
the  imemployed. 

One  final  comment  is  in  order.  Even  if 
the  $2  billion  accelerated  public  works — 
APW— program  called  for  in  H.R.  5376 
were  to  be  enacted,  and  if  the  funds  were 
subsequently  employed  for  direct  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  construction  in  the 
same  general  proportions — approximate- 
ly 16  percent  and  83  percent,  respec- 
tively— as  were  the  fimds  under  the  APW 
program  of  the  early  1960's,  the  outlays 
generated  woxild  be  about  $200  million  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  $750  million  in  fiscal 
year  1973,  $700  million  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
$250  million  in  fiscal  year  1975,  and  $100 
million  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

This  outlay  projection  is  based  on  the 
expenditure  pattern  experienced  imder 
the  earlier  APW  program  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing assumptions:  $1  billion  of  the  au- 
tliorized  funds  would  be  appropriated  by 
July  1971.  and  would  be  fully  obligated 
in  the  course  of  fiscal  year  1972;  and  the 
remaining  $1  billion  would  be  appropriat- 
ed by  July  1972,  and  would  be  fully  obli- 
gated in  the  course  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie. 

(Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  noble  in  purpose.  It 
seeks  to  alleviate  unemployment  in  de- 
pressed areas  throughout  the  Nation.  We 
have  been  changing  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  This  always  presents 
problems,  but  we  have  been  through  this 
exercise  before.  We  had  to  make  this 
same  kind  of  adjustment  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  again  at  the  end  of  the 
Korean  war.  We  know  it  is  usually  slow 
and  it  is  sometimes  painful  because  of 
the  dislocations  built  into  any  operation 
of  this  kind.  We  bring  ova  veterans  home 
to  civilian  life  at  the  same  time  we  cut 
back  on  defense  expenditures.  Until  the 
peacetime  economy  is  sufficiently  gesu-ed 
up,  people  are  out  of  work  In  larger  nxmi- 
bers  than  we  should  have  in  this  coun- 
try. 

But  we  have  had  evidence  this  month 
that  the  Nation's  economy  is  looking  bet- 
ter. The  total  output  of  the  Nation  is 
heading  up.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  climbed  past  the  trillion- 
dollar  mark.  E^ven  when  yon  adjust  the 
percentage  increase  of  growth  in  the  first 


quarter  of  this  year  to  account  for  the 
degree  of  inflation,  the  Jump  is  an  Im- 
pressive one.  Prices  are  also  leveling  off 
and  the  increases  are  less  rapid  than  in 
most  of  1969  and  1970. 

Even  the  doubting  Thomases  among 
the  economists  agree  that  1971  looks  a 
good  deal  better  than  1970  and  the  pros- 
pects for  continued  Improvement  are 
good.  We  have  reason  to  hope  that  the 
"quickening  of  the  pulsebeat  of  the  econ- 
omy" will  translate  itself  into  more  em- 
ployment and  in  stabilized  prices.  The 
inflationary  rise  can  be  curbed  by  con- 
tinuing the  administration's  policy  of 
restraint  and  by  the  exercise  of  prudence 
in  the  demand  for  wage  increases. 

On  this  optimistic  note,  we  must  face 
up  to  the  question  of  whether  all  of  the 
titles  of  this  bill  are  necessary.  My  Re- 
publican colleagues  and  I  who  sat 
through  the  deliberations  on  this  legis- 
lation do  not  feel  that  title  I,  which 
would  resurrect  and  amend  the  1962 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  is  ex- 
actly what  we  need  at  this  time.  The  ad- 
ditional funds  under  this  title  would  be 
going  into  public  works  projects,  but 
there  would  be  little  impact  on  the  un- 
employment we  have  in  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry, defense-oriented  fields  and  in 
other  technical  Industries  which  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  winding  down 
the  war  and  in  shifting  priorities. 

I  feel  the  President  is  on  the  right 
track  in  the  recommendations  he  has 
made  to  pump  additional  fimds  into  the 
economy  within  the  budget  limitatlona 
he  has  set  to  keep  inflationary  pressures 
under  control  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
duce the  rate  of  unemplojrment.  I  do  not 
think  he  should  be  burdened  with  addi- 
tional programs  whose  ability  to  effec- 
tively reduce  unemployment  where  it  Is 
worst  is  questionable. 

It  is  my  recommendation  that  we 
strike  title  I  of  this  bill  and  pass  it  wltb 
titles  n  and  m  Intact.  This  will  give  a 
stronger  bill,  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
1971  and  the  future.  The  extension  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
dealing  in  known  qiiantitles  of  proven 
worth.  Both  programs  have  measured  up 
to  expectations  in  administering  to  the 
needs  of  selected  areas  throughout  the 
country  where  persistent  economic  and 
social  hardship  have  created  special 
problems. 

I  have  observed  some  of  this  economic 
therapy  first  hand.  All  of  the  counties  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Termessee  are  in  Appalachia.  Three  of 
them  qualify  for  full  EDA  assistance.  For 
the  most  part,  these  coimties  have  suf- 
fered from  a  sharp  decline  in  mining, 
agriculture  and  railroad  emplojmient. 
They  have  suffered  from  physical  isola- 
tion because  of  terrain  wiiich  limited 
the  number  of  highways  necessary  for 
progress  in  an  age  of  mobility  and  in- 
creased need  for  transportation  facilities 
to  develop  commerce  and  sustain  the 
economy. 

Under  these  depressed  conditions,  the 
outmigratlon  has  been  substantial  while 
those  who  remained  in  Appsdachia  had 
to  put  up  with  poor  health  conditions, 
substandard  housing,  and  inadequate 
education. 
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The  implementation  of  the  Api>a- 
lachian  Regional  Development  Act  and 
the  Economic  Development  Act  is  chang- 
ing the  outlo<*  for  the  people  of  Appa- 
lachia. They  are  getting  badly  needed 
roads.  New  industries  are  moving  in. 
Health  and  educational  facilities  are  be- 
ing built.  The  rate  of  migration  has 
slowed  and  Appalsichia  is  on  the  road 
back  to  economic  self-sufficiency. 

This  progress  cannot  be  mesisured 
in  dollars  alone,  because  human  re- 
sources are  always  the  most  valuable, 
but  as  an  example  of  what  can  happen,  I 
want  to  report  this:  since  the  Inception 
of  the  program,  Tennessee's  Third  Dis- 
trict has  received  $5.5  million  in  Appa- 
lachian funds  for  public  facilities,  but 
txjtal  expenditures  involving  other  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  funds  amount  to 
$33.5  million,  and  this  type  of  input  is 
bound  to  have  an  impact  on  any  econ- 
omy. 

Schools  like  the  Athens  State  area 
vocational  facility  in  McMlnn  County, 
the  Bradley  County  area  vocational  edu- 
cation program,  and  the  Orange  Grove 
School  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  are  help- 
ing the  vocational  and  technical  schools 
of  the  region  meet  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  region's  manpower  needs. 

The  same  type  of  contribution  is  be- 
ing made  in  health  facilities,  such  as  the 
Meigs  County  Public  Health  Center  and 
the  Bledsoe  County  Hospital;  improved 
housing,  water  and  sewer  improvements 
and  many  other  aspects  of  an  upgraded 
standard  of  living. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  Importance 
of  the  local  development  districts  in  pro- 
moting the  various  facets  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  coimties  of  my  district  are  In- 
cluded in  two  of  the  development  and 
planning  organizations — ^the  East  Ten- 
nessee Development  District  and  the 
Southeast  Teimessee.  Through  these 
building  blocks,  the  local  citizen  of  Ap- 
palachia— the  man  this  program  is  all 
about — has  a  major  voice  in  shaping  the 
development  of  the  region. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act,  in  tandem  with  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act, 
Is  writing  a  success  story  of  impressive 
proportions.  Both  acts  merit  extension  to 
continue  the  vital  work  of  upgrading 
depressed  areas.  Their  continuation  Is 
authorized  in  titles  n  and  HI  of  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today.  They  are  neces- 
sary, but  the  same  convincing  case  can- 
not be  made  for  title  I.  I  shall  vote  to 
strike  title  I  of  this  bill,  and  I  trust 
enough  of  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  so 
that  we  can  enact  titles  II  and  m  into 
law  and  continue  the  Important  economic 
development  we  have  underway  in  Appa- 
lachia and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington, 
(Mr.  Pelly). 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  majority 
manager  of  this  bill  for  yielding  me  this 
time,  because  I  could  not  get  any  frcan 
my  own  side. 

I  might  say  that  when  I  expressed  my- 
self as  b^ng  in  favor  of  title  I,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  indicated 
he  was  going  to  ask  me  to  name  one  per- 
son who  might  be  taken  off  the  un- 


employment rolls  if  this  bill  went 
through.  I  said  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
had  one  person  particularly  in  mind, 
and  that  was  myself.  That  was  a 
f  acetioxis  remark,  of  course  but  it  is  true 
that  thousands  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict who  want  and  need  Jobs  are  looking 
to  their  Congressman  to  support  legisla- 
tion to  provide  jobs. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  jrleld,  the  gentleman  Is 
not  entirely  correct  when  he  says  I  re- 
fused him  time.  I  expressed  to  the  gentle- 
man that  it  appeared  as  if  my  time  had 
been  constimed  by  Monbers  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PELLY.  That  does  not  diminish 
from  my  gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  for  giving  me  time. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrield  further,  I  did  not 
ask  the  gentleman  to  name  me  one  per- 
son who  would  be  taken  off  the  unem- 
ployment rolls.  What  I  did  ask  the 
gentleman  was  for  him  to  name  me  one 
scientist  or  one  engineer  who  would  be 
so  employed. 

Mr.  PE3XY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
political  scientist,  so  I  was  right  but 
again  all  my  unemployed  are  not 
scientists.  After  all,  too,  engineers  can 
take  other  Jobs  and  besides  20  percent 
of  our  building  trades  are  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  HJR. 
5376.  In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  begin 
by  stating  that  I  represent  an  area  of 
our  land  which  in  Fdaruary  had  an  un- 
employment of  12.7  percent.  By  mid- 
March  it  rose  to  13.2  percent.  Since  that 
time,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  tiuned  down  the  superscmic  trans- 
port program,  and  the  new  figures  are 
not  yet  available,  but  it  is  projected  at 
16  percent  at  the  Mid  of  this  year. 

In  rising  to  support  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act,  I  do  so  as  a  short-term 
stop  to  this  rising  imemployment.  While 
much  of  our  difficulty  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  in  Washington  State's 
First  Congressional  District  is  due  to  the 
loss  of  aero6E>ace  employment,  many 
thousands  of  service  Jobs  are  affected, 
and  it  is  here  that  we  are  trying  to  get 
people  bade  to  work  in  HJl.  100  and 
similar  bills. 

The  impact  on  the  loss  of  work  in  the 
aerospace  industry  cannot  be  overlooked. 
In  the  last  year  alone,  the  airplane  busi- 
ness in  the  Seattle  region  dropped  41.7 
percent.  Building  permits  for  residences 
were  off  24.7  percent  in  the  last  yecu-, 
and  building  permits  for  piU>llc  construc- 
tion dropped  70.3  percent  in  the  last  12 
months.  The  total  construction  industry 
in  the  Seattle  area  is  off  20.2  percent 
since  this  time  last  year. 

To  help  such  a  situation,  of  course,  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation.  While  it 
is  not  the  total  answer  to  our  problems, 
at  least  it  would  provide  a  speedy  curb 
in  the  rate  of  increase  in  unemployment. 

The  Washington  State  Unemployment 
Department  is  saddled  with  a  roll  that  is 
rising  daily.  The  Boeing  Co.  alone  had  to 
discharge  7,000  employees  because  of  the 
loss  of  the  SST,  In  addition  to  a  steady 
decline  of  about  2,000  a  month. 

With  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act,  the  Seattle  area,  as  well  as  other 
qualifying  regions  of  our  country,  would 
receive  80  percent  grants-in-aid  to  as- 


sist local  public  projects  and  provide  Jobs 
in  the  process.  Local  areas  could  con- 
struct long-needed  facilities  such  as  sew- 
er plants  and  municipal  buildings  with- 
out overburdening  the  local  tax  rate,  and 
at  the  same  time  take  the  pressure  off  the 
unemployment  rolls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  talking 
about  training  workers.  We  are  talking 
about  putting  trained  men  back  to  work 
in  other  Jobs. 

Laborers,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and 
others  in  the  building  trades  wotild  re- 
ceive immediate  assistance  from  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  strongly  lu-ge  support  for 
it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlranan  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McEwzn)  ,  one  of  the  distin- 
guished members  of  o\ir  committee. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentieman  from  Ohio 
for  yielding  this  time. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Members,  when 
the  bill  is  read  for  amendment  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  to  Include  18  coim- 
ties in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region. 

I  should  like  to  briefly  state  to  the 
House  why  this  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered. Ths  is  an  area  that  was  over- 
looked and  not  included  when  14  other 
coimties  in  New  York  State  were  orig- 
inally included  In  the  Appalachian 
region. 

Let  me  say,  ladies  and  genUemen,  I 
have  no  argument  with  the  inclusion  of 
any  area  in  the  Appalachian  region,  but 
I  would  point  out  that  in  New  York 
State,  of  the  14  counties  included,  only 
one  has  ever  been  listed  under  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  as  an  area  of  high  imemployment. 

The  counties  I  am  referring  to,  18  in 
number,  have  12  which  have  had  critical 
and  high  unemployment  and  have  had 
It  persistently  now  since  the  1965  Act  for 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  the  Appalachisji  Act. 

Let  me  say.  with  respect  to  these  coun- 
ties, I  have  some  most  recent  flgures.  I 
will  not  bother  naming  the  individual 
counties,  but  I  will  give  the  unemploy- 
ment rates:  10  percent,  10.4  percent, 
15.8  percent,  16.7  percent,  13.1  percent, 
11.4  percent,  28.7  percent. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
good  news  I  have  seen  recentiy  was  given 
to  me  in  a  clipping  from  one  of  the  news- 
papers, which  had  a  story  headed,  "Em- 
ployment in  County  Reported  Up."  Then 
I  read  the  story,  and  I  came  upon  the 
statement,  "The  report  further  Indicates 
that  unemployment  in  the  county 
dropped  to  15.8  percent." 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chsdrman,  that  Is  an 
Improvement,  but  something  less  than 
what  we  should  like  to  see. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  New  York  delegation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Am  I  correct  in  the 
statement  that  the  Governor  of  our  State 
has  urged  these  counties  be  embraced  in 
the  Appalachian  region? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  would  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  (Mr.  Ciller)  , 
he  Is  emlnenUy  correct.  Our  Governor 
has  addressed  himself  to  this  and  re- 
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quested  that  these  counties  be  added 
the  Appalachian  region. 

His  request,  as  the  gentleman  knoters, 
is  based  upon  a  Presidential  report  t:  lat 
came  to  the  Congress  last  year  that  skid 
the  socioeconomic  factors  of  this  area 
are  such  that  they  should  be  included  in 
the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  join  with  the  genlfle- 
man.  I  believe  the  amendment  is  woi 
and  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentlei 
for  his  support  and  Joining  in  this. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  y: 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen 
man  froim  New  York  (Mr.  Terry  J 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  exp: 
gratitude   to  my  colleague   from   Ol 
(Mr.  Harsha)  for  giving  me  this  opi 
tunlty  to  be  heard  in  support  of 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  fi 
New  York  (Mr.  McEwen)  spoke  aboi 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  day  of 
vember  5.  1970,  when  the  cochaimlan 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Comniis- 
slon  went  on  to  state  that  we  believe  that 
the  study  made  of  the  upper  New  Yprk 
area  is  thorough  and  provides  the  r^e- 
vant  information  required  to  determine 
the  relationship  which  exists  between 
the  counties  specifically  set  forth  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  ( 
McEwen  I ,  and  the  Appalachian  regi 

On  the  basis  of  its  own  analysis 
Commission  believes  there  is  demoi 
ble  evidence  of  such  need  in  the  northern 
and  central  counties  of  New  York  St^te, 
which  would  t)enefit  from  the  kind^  of 
approaches  made  possible  through  (re- 
gional cooperation,  ' 

Governor  Rockefeller's  attitude  ^as 
been  explained.  I  merely  quote  in  part  a 
statement  that  he  made,  t^t  14  New 
York  counties  are  now  included  in  phe 
Appalachian  region  under  the  act.jHe 
expresses  the  fact  that  alternative  A  of 
the  President's  upper  New  York  stydy 
recommends  34  additional  counties,  ind 
he  urges  this. 

He  went  on  to  state  in  a  later  dtJcu- 
ment  addressed  to  the  dlstinguisjied 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary (Mr.  Celler)  that  the  study  cleArly 
showed  the  interdependence  between  the 
more  gparsely  populated  rural  counties 
and  the  metropolitan  growth  centers  in 
upstate  New  York.  There  was  clearly 
enough  evidence  of  the  Oovemor's  fil- 
ings on  this  matter  when  he  simis  u^  in 
his  statement  on  April  15,  1971,  wishfing 
to  reiterate  his  support  for  the  inclu^on 
of  these  counties  In  the  Appalacl)ian 
regional  development  program. 

Now,  the  question  could  be  logically 
asked,  why  New  York  State?  Under  the 
circumstances  I  would  have  to  answer 
that  by  saying  while  other  areas  perhaps 
could  be  and  should  be  considered,  few 
other  additional  areas  oould  qualify  for 
these  funds  from  a  geographical  fuad 
economic  viewpoint.  It  should  alsQ  be 
pointed  out  that  the  areas  we  prcHX>6^  to 
add  are  characterized  as  high  imempjoy- 
ment  areas,  with  little  or  no  populatltm 
growth,  and  heavy  outmlgratioQ  as  well 
as  an  economically  large  dependenoQ  on 
the  agricultural  and  recreational  f^cil- 
itiee  therein.  Therefore  the  benefit*  to 
these  oouDties  would  be  high,  and  Z'  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  have  the  <H>portutilty 


this  afternoon  successfully  to  present 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TERRY.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  While  I  have  not  polled 
the  membership  of  the  so-called  steering 
committee  of  the  New  York  State  delega- 
tion, which  committee  repreaents  the 
entire  New  York  State  delegation,  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  from  what 
I  know  of  their  views  generally  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  steering  committee 
would  approve  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  TERRY.  I  think  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  his  statement  that,  while 
he  has  not  polled  them,  he  is  certain  that 
the  delegation's  representatives  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  would  approve  the  ad- 
dition of  these  coimties  in  upper  New 
York  State. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Celler. 

(Mr.  SHRIVER,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Harsha,  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  be  present  for  consid- 
eration in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  H.R.  5376,  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act.  This  week  I  will  be  attending  an 
international  conference  of  Labor  At- 
taches in  Rabat,  Morocco,  at  the  request 
of  the  Speaker. 

I  am  cospcaisor  of  this  legislation  and 
If  I  were  present  today  I  would  vote  for 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

As  adopted  by  the  committee,  H.R.  5376 
will  provide  $2  billion  for  public  works 
grants  to  commimltles  with  high  imem- 
ployment  and  with  planned  public  works 
projects  ready  to  go  as  soon  as  the 
grant  is  made. 

The  city  of  Wichita  and  the  Board  of 
Ctommissioners  of  Sedgwick  County, 
Kans.,  already  have  submitted  applica- 
tions to  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
mlnistratlcHi  In  anticipation  of  enact- 
ment of  this  needed  legislation.  Projects 
amounting  to  approximately  $72  million 
already  are  on  the  drawing  boards  in 
Wichita  and  Sedgwick  Coimty  and  offi- 
cials have  advised  me  that  this  legislation 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity in  stimulating  ttie  economy  and 
assisting  in  creating  much-needed  jobs. 

In  a  1-year  period  from  January  1970 
to  February  1971,  the  unemployment  rate 
In  Wichita  and  Sedgwick  County  soared 
from  4.3  percent  to  10.6  percent.  The  dis- 
continuance of  the  SST  prototype  pro- 
gram will  undoubtedly  further  aggravate 
the  unemployment  problem  in  Wichita. 

There  are  those  who  appropriately 
point  out  that  "public  works  construction 
projects  are  no  substitute  for  aerospace 
programs."  However,  during  this  period 
of  eciuiomic  adjustment  and  transition 
for  areas  such  as  Wichita  and  Seattle 
we  must  attack  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem on  all  fronts.  Public  works  projects, 
as  proposed  by  the  city  and  county  gov- 
ernments in  Wichita  and  Sedgwick 
County,  will  enable  the  community  to 
diversify  its  economy  and  attract  new 
industries  or  expsmd  existing  ones  In 
the  necessary  effort  to  create  Jobs. 

Public  works  acceleration  is  not  de- 
signed as  a  long-range  cure  for  the  im- 


employment  problem.  It  would  be  of 
limited  duration.  The  administration  Is 
taking  other  actions  and  submitted  other 
proposals  which  will  be  helpful  in  at- 
tacking other  facets  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

It  is  my  hope  the  Congress  will  act 
favorably  and  quickly  upon  this  bill. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
only  fair  for  Members  to  ask  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  special  Appa- 
lachian regional  program  after  6  years. 
There  are  many  ways  to  answer  the 
question.  The  committee  has  recited 
many  of  the  physical  accomplishments. 
But  the  achievements  can  be  measured 
in  statistical  terms,  too. 

All  of  us  who  have  watched  this  pro- 
gram recognize  that  there  are  still  many 
needs  in  Appalachia  that  are  immet.  No 
one  pretends  that  everything  has  been 
accomplished.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
eswly  signs  of  improvement  are  apparent. 
Out-migration  from  Appalachia  has 
been  cut  in  half.  Between  1950  and  1960, 
a  net  of  2.2  million  people  moved  out  of 
Appalachia  into  the  large  cities  of  the 
Midwest.  That  is  more  people  than  the 
total  number  of  persons  who  moved  into 
the  entire  United  States  during  the  same 
period.  Between  1960  and  1970  that  net 
out-migration  had  been  reduced  to  about 
1.1  million  persons.  My  own  home  area 
of  northern  Georgia  has  changed  from 
a  center  of  out-migration  in  the  1950's 
to  a  center  of  In-migration  in  the  1960's. 
It  will  take  another  decade  or  so  before 
we  can  expect  net  out-migration  from 
Appalachia  to  stop,  but  at  the  moment 
it  appears  that  the  program  is  on  target. 
The  hope  of  the  program  is  to  make  it 
unnecessary  for  people  to  crowd  into  the 
large  cities  to  make  a  living,  but  if  they 
do  choose  to  move — ^which  is  their  right 
as  American  citizens — it  is  the  hope  of 
the  Governors  on  the  Appalacliian  Re- 
gional Commission  that  they  will  go  to 
their  new  homes  with  the  health  and 
skills  which  they  require  to  compete  for 
jobs  and  become  productive  citizens  in 
their  new  homes.  The  best  measure  of 
improvement  is  increased  income. 

In  1962,  Appalachia's  average  per  cap- 
ita income  was  about  76  percent  of  the 
United  States.  Today  it  is  approximately 
80  percent. 

This  means  more  translated  into  total 
dollar  gains.  Between  1965  and  1966, 
total  regional  income  increased  by  $1.5 
billion  over  what  it  would  have  been  had 
there  teen  no  gain  relative  to  the  rest 
of  the  United  States. 

Of  C3urse,  within  Appalachia  there  are 
substantial  variations.  Per  capita  income 
in  eastern  Kentucky  today  is  only  half 
that  of  the  United  States.  But  the  poor- 
est areas  of  Appalachia  are  making  sig- 
nificant income  gains  now.  Between  1965 
and  1968  Kentucky  increased  from  42.9 
percent  of  the  United  States  to  50.1,  Vir- 
ginia increased  from  50.5  to  60  percent, 
and  Georgia  from  57.4  to  60.2  percent. 

But  it  is  in  employment  that  we  find 
the  most  significant  measures  of  im- 
provement. Well  over  500,000  new  jobs 
have  been  added  to  the  Appalachian 
economy  since  1965— many  of  them  in  di- 
versified manufacturing  enterprises 
which  have  had  no  previous  history  of 
locating  in  Appalachia.  Unemployment 
in  Appalachia  has  declined  rapidly  rela- 
tive to  the  United  States,  so  that  in  1969 
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the  official  xmemployment  rate  in  Appa- 
lachia was  only  0.5  percent  greater  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  Even  imder 
today's  economic  conditions,  many  Appa- 
lacliian labor  markets  appear  to  be  hold- 
ing their  own  reasonably  well  relative  to 
the  rest  of  the  country,  except  for  some 
areas  in  the  northern  part  of  the  region 
and  some  areas  in  Alabama  which  have 
been  affected  by  recent  reductions  in  de- 
fense an(i  space  expenditures. 

Unfortunately,  these  official  tmem- 
ployment  statistics  do  not  count  an  esti- 
mated 500,000-600,000  persons  who  are 
not  looking  for  work  but  who  would  work 
if  they  thought  the  Jobs  were  available. 

What  makes  these  statistics  remark- 
able is  that  in  the  past,  Appalachia's 
rate  of  decline  during  times  of  economic 
downturn  has  always  been  greater  than 
those  of  the  Nation,  while  rates  of  em- 
ployment, in  relative  terms,  have  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  country  in  times  of 
prosperity.  It  now  appears  that  this  high 
sensitivity  of  the  Appalachian  economy 
to  the  national  economic  cycle  is  evening 
out  because  of  increasing  diversification 
of  economic  activity  in  the  region  during 
the  last  5  years. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  stop 
the  efforts  at  bringing  about  a  self-sus- 
taining economy  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion before  the  job  is  finished. 

Mr.  McI>ADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  time  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I  have 
watched  my  colleagues  on  frequent  oc- 
casions come  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
proposing  new  and  imaginative  pro- 
grams. I  have  watched  many  of  them 
succeed  and  many  of  them  faU.  But  if  I 
were  to  be  asked  to  select  one  program 
which  has  completely  lived  up  to  the  ex- 
pectancy surrounding  it  at  its  birth,  I 
can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  pro- 
gram than  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment program. 

liie  purpose  of  this  program  is  a  very 
basic  one.  It  was  designed  to  move  a 
substantial  quantity  of  Federal  money 
into  a  specific  area  of  this  country  to 
solve  the  many  problems  facing  that 
section  and  to  supplement  the  work 
which  would  be  done  under  the  Federal 
programs  already  in  existence. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  the 
Appalachian  program  has  fulfilled  its 
promise  to  an  outstanding  degree. 

When  this  program  was  irdtiated,  we 
were  faced  with  the  serious  problem  of 
mine  fires  throughout  the  anthracite 
region.  We  were  faced  also  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  new  mine  fires;  and  in  my  own 
congressional  district,  this  possibility  be- 
came a  reality,  and  a  very  frightening 
reality  when  a  new  mine  fire  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Cedar  Avenue  section  of 
the  city  of  Scranton,  and  when  another 
mine  fire  threatened  the  industrial  park 
located  in  the  Borough  of  Durmiore. 

We  did  not  have  to  wait  for  the  often 
long  and  difficult  pr(5cess  of  passing  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  attack  the  mine  fires. 
With  the  funding  from  the  Appalachian 
program  and  with  the  outstanding  and 
InteUigent  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  both  mine  fires  were  ex- 
tinguished and  the  threat  to  life  and 
property  removed. 

We  have  used  Appalachian  money  in 
my  District  in  nine  flushing  programs  to 
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stabilize  the  surfsu^,  to  reduce  the  tlireat 
of  subsidence. 

When  we  needed  to  build  access  roads 
to  two  new  industrial  parks,  again  we 
turned  to  the  Appalachian  program  to 
buUd  them. 

When  Mercy  Hospital  in  Scranton 
moved  to  a  new  development  program, 
and  when  Robert  Packer  Hospital  in 
Sayre  was  constructing  a  new  Com- 
munity mental  Health  Center  and  nurs- 
ing school,  we  looked  to  the  Appalachian 
Conmiisslon  for  help,  and  we  obtained 
it. 

We  have  a  magniflcent  center  for  the 
treatment  of  the  handicapped  In  the  city 
of  Scranton,  called  the  AUled  Services 
for  the  Handicapped.  It  is,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  outstanding  centers  for  such  work 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  handicapped  and  their  parents,  and 
all  of  us  who  worry  about  the  handicap- 
ped, will  be  eternally  grateful  to  the 
Appalachian  program  for  the  help  it  gave 
in  building  the  Allied  Services. 

The  work  we  have  been  able  to  do  in 
my  congressional  district  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Commission  has  demon- 
strated the  vast  area  of  challenges  which 
can  be  met  with  sufficient  funding  and 
intelligent  planning.  Since  the  passage 
of  the  Appalachian  Act,  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  have  approved  a  $500  mil- 
lion L£md  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
to  restore  the  environment  of  our  State 
and  a  portion  of  this  fund  has  been  ear- 
marked to  supplement  the  Appalachian 
dollars  in  eliminating  the  scars  of  pasl 
mining  in  our  coal  areas. 

The  Appalachian  program  has  been 
administered  intelligently  and  vigorously 
in  my  own  congressional  district.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered with  the  same  intelligence 
and  vigor  all  across  the  region.  I  sup- 
port the  renewal  of  this  program  with 
enthusiasm.  I  trust  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  join  me  in  giving  this  legisla- 
tion an  overwhelmingly  affirmative  vote. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  voice  my 
support  of  H.R.  5376,  which  would  amend 
the  1962  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act 
to  make  the  benefits  of  this  legislation 
available  to  areas  currently  suffering 
high  rates  of  unemployment. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5376  is  to  reac- 
tivate Public  Law  87-658,  the  1962  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act.  The  1962 
legislation  was  designed  to  provide  jobs 
and  income  in  areas  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  through  the 
construction  of  public  works.  The  fimds 
appropriated  for  Public  Law  87-658  were 
used  to  build  roads,  bridges,  hospitals, 
schools,  and  water  and  sewer  projects. 

According  to  the  1965  annual  report  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, which  for  a  time  administered  the 
accelerated  public  works  program,  the 
legislation  at  that  time  had  helped  start 
7,711  projects  and  had  created  200,000 
man-years  of  direct  and  indirect  employ- 
ment. These  Jobs  and  projects  had  cost 
the  Federal  CStovemment  $842.6  million, 
and  State  and  local  sources  $1.7  billion. 

The  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  was 
passed  in  order  to  deal  with  a  recession 
which  was  causing  a  great  detd  of  unem- 


plojrment.  throwing  people  out  of  Jobs 
throughout  the  country.  Today,  tbe 
United  States  is  again  in' a  recession.  Re- 
cent Labor  Department  figures  show  na- 
tional unemployment  at  6  percent  in 
March  of  this  year. 

The  number  of  imemployed  people  in 
the  Nation  in  March  was  5.2  million. 
This  is  a  lot  of  people.  January  1971  fig- 
ures for  the  Chicago  area,  which  in- 
cludes the  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  showed  134.000  imemployed. 
This  was  an  Increase  of  44,000  over  Jan- 
uary a  year  ago.  Optimistic  sulministra- 
tion  predications  about  an  improved 
economy  are  of  little  use  to  the  man  or 
woman  without  a  job.  Pec*>le  without 
work  do  not  care  that  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment is  going  up  or  down  or  that 
experts  predict  an  upturn  in  the  economy 
this  year.  They  need  a  Job  now. 

I  feel  that  H.R.  5376  wiU  help  those 
out  of  work  by  giving  them  useful  em- 
ployment now.  Hopefully,  when  a  man's 
work  on  a  public  works  project,  wliich 
would  be  financed  imder  H.R.  5376  is 
ended,  the  experts'  predictions  will  have 
come  true  and  the  economy  will  be  back 
on  the  track  and  this  man  will  be  able  to 
get  another,  more  permanent  job. 

The  construction  of  public  works  as  a 
means  to  relieve  unemployment,  in  my 
opinion,  has  many  strong  points.  Fii-st 
and  foremost,  It  provides  jobs  to  the  car- 
penter, bulldozer  operator,  laborer,  and 
engineer  who  needs  work.  It  provides  ad- 
ditional Jobs  by  pumping  money  into  the 
local  economy.  The  man  working  on  the 
public  works  project  needs  clothes,  food, 
and  shelter.  In  order  to  provide  these 
necessities  new  Jobs  will  be  created. 
Cement,  bricks,  and  steel  have  to  be 
made  for  the  project,  and  delivered  to 
the  construction  site;  this  creates  more 
jobs. 

In  addition  to  employment,  public 
works  construction  provides  the  com- 
munity with  needed  public  facilities.  A 
new  school  or  hospital  will  give  service 
for  years.  It  will  help  make  the  local 
commurUty  a  better  place  to  live  and 
work.  A  man  and  his  family  may  not 
have  benefited  directly  by  being  «n- 
ployed  to  build  the  school  or  hospital,  but 
his  children  who  are  educated  in  tlie 
school  and  loved  ones  who  benefit  from 
improved  medical  care  will  recdve  many 
noneconcKnic  benefits. 

I  feel  that  H.R.  5376  will  amend  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  so  that  It 
will  be  able  to  help  meet  the  severe  un- 
employment problems  facing  many  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  Nation.  It 
makes  Public  Law  87-€58  able  to  meet 
today's  economic  conditions. 

The  $950  million  authorized  under 
H.R.  5376  would  provide  many  thousands 
of  jobs,  and  would  help  construct  many 
needed  roads,  sewers,  schools,  hospitals, 
and  other  public  works  in  communities 
across  the  NaticMi.  I  commend  all  of  the 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Public 
Worfcs  Committee  for  their  prtHnpt  and 
cogent  consideration  of  this  urgentiy- 
needed  legislation,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  HJl.  5376 
in  order  to  insure  its  enactment. 

Mr.  ALEXANDEIR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  Is  pleasure  in  strolling  through  a 
park,  watching  adults  playing  crames 
with  their  youngsters — or  Just  relaxing 
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on  a  park  bench.  It  is  a  stimulating  ex- 
perience to  move  along  the  streets  of  o^r 
Nation's  municipalities  among  the  mfn 
and  women  who  set  a  brisk  pace  fro^ 
one  store,  oflQce,  and  factory,  to  another. 

Today,  and  for  too  many  days  in  paet 
months,  the  members  of  this  legislii- 
tive  body  can  and  could  have  fouad 
dozens  and  hundreds  of  men  and  wom^n 
engaged  in  these  activities.  With  depress- 
ing frequency,  scrutiny  of  their  faces 
would  reveal  that  the  deep-set  lines 
around  their  eyes  and  mouths  come  npt 
from  the  inroads  of  laughter.  Those  lines 
are  the  too-well-wom  ravines  of  the 
worry,  doubt,  and  frustrations  of  an  un- 
employment given  an  especially  vicious 
sting  by  an  unrelenting  economic  recee- 
slon. 

This  afternoon,  Bdr.  Chairman,  the 
Members  of  this  powerful  and  wise  gov- 
ernmental body  have  the  opportunity  to 
change  the  charsuiter  of  the  expressions 
in  the  eyes  of  these  people.  That  achieve- 
ment will  be  simply  accomplished.  When 
the  vote  is  called  for  on  HJi.  5376,  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Act,  saiys  "yee" 
to  the  hopes,  dreams  and  prayers  of  these 
Jobless  people. 

Say  "yes"  to  their  pleas  for  jobs,  a 
restoration  of  their  dignity  as  contribut- 
ing human  beings,  to  their  desires  to 
provide — through  money  they  have 
earned — for  the  material  needs  of  thqir 
families.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  incrediblejif 
a  Member  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives could  be  identified  who  is  unawate. 
unconcerned,  untouched,  by  the  needs  of 
this  Nation's  unemployed.  We  all  are  ftt 
least  minimally  knowledgeable  about  t^e 
spirit-destroying  economic  conditio^ 
which  prevail  in  this  Nation.  In  pajst 
months  we  have  provided  the  Presideiit 
with  the  tools  with  which  to  take  con- 
crete steps  toward  turning  the  econon^y 
around. 

I  do  not  intend  to  question  here  t] 
quality  of  the  President's  concern  in 
area.  But,  the  fact  is  that,  thus  far,  t1 
steps  which  have  been  made  have  iti- 
contestably  fEilled  to  bring  an  upsurge 
in  the  economy.  Since  November  alone, 
the  only  thing  which  has  prospered  (>n 
the  charts  which  outline  our  progress 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  grave  of  un- 
employment has  been  the  Jobless  figure. 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  hiis 
told  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress  that  in  November  1970,  4,601,- 
000  persons  were  imemployed.  , 

In  the  monthly  reports  Issued  by  the 
CEA  since  November,  this  statistic  hfis 
moved  Inexorably  upward.  The  March 
Issue  of  "Economic  Indicators"  shows 
that  1.604.000  new  faces  have  Joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Jobless.  In  that  time  the  un- 
emplojrment  rate  rose  1.1  percent — from 
an  unacceptable  5.5  to  an  even  mo|« 
ominous  6.6  percent. 

More  alarming  to  me,  as  an  Indlvlduftl 
Member,  is  that  as  early  as  March  ISTO, 
in  six  of  the  15  counties  In  my  district— 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Ar- 
kansas— 8  percent  or  more  of  my  constit- 
uents were  without  Jobs. 

In  two  coimties  the  figure  had  goae 
above  9  percent.  , 

I  quote  you  statistics  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. But,  on  my  frequent  trips  home  to 
talk  with  my  people  and  through  the 
mail  which  comes  to  my  office,  I  see  tl|e 


ravaged  faces  and  lives  of  these  honor- 
able, useful  human  beings  who  are  strug- 
gling to  renew  their  hold  on  the  ladder 
of  self-respect. 

The  bill  which  I  would  join  my  col- 
leagxies  in  persuading  the  sensitive,  com- 
passionate, and  concerned  Members  of 
this  powerful  body  to  approve  could  very 
literally  move  many  of  the  jobless  in 
these  counties  out  of  the  savings  with- 
drawal lines  and  back  into  the  bank  de- 
posit lines. 

There  are  no  less  than  five  vitally  need- 
ed public  works  projects  in  my  district 
which  could  begin  immediately  if  the 
essential  Federal  assistance  were  avail- 
able. The  total  Investment  in  these  proj- 
ects would  be  $3,507,719.  They  would  be 
eligible  for  a  minimum  of  |2.4  million 
imder  the  bill  which  I  have  cosponsored 
and  which  we  consider  today. 

The  projects  of  which  we  spetik  are 
imiquely  fitted  for  instilling  new  vigor 
in  the  faltering  economy  of  my  district 
and  of  the  Nation.  A  major  portion  of 
the  fxinds  for  these  projects  would  be  dis- 
bursed to  pay  for  labor  costs.  Those  labor 
costs  are  for  paychecks  of  the  men  and 
women  who  live  in,  and  contribute  to  the 
economy  of  commimlties  all  across  the 
Nation.  These  are  paychecks  which  will 
be  used  for  groceries,  clothing,  taxes,  gas- 
oline, medicine,  and  a  host  of  other  items 
the  production  of  which  will  involve  the 
services  of  increasing  numbers  of  people. 

Close  your  eyes  for  a  moment  my  hon- 
orable colleagues.  Listen  to  the  desperate 
and  licit,  but  proud  pleas  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  this  Nation.  Can 
there  be  any  other  valid  course  than  a 
vote  of  "yes"  on  H.R.  5376— a  bill  to  put 
hundreds  of  this  Nation's  jobless  to  work 
on  legitimate  works  for  the  public  good. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5376. 
Earlier  this  year  I  Joined  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable 
John  J.  McPall  in  the  introduction  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  bill.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  for  taking  prompt  ac- 
tion on  the  bill.  There  is  an  urgent  need 
for  the  Congress  to  take  Immediate  steps 
to  reduce  the  unemplosTnent  rate  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country.  This  com- 
prehensive, antirecession  public  works 
legislation  will  provide  assistance  to 
many  redevelopment  areas,  some  major 
labor  market  areas,  and  small  sections 
known  as  "pockets  of  poverty"  located 
in  existing  labor  markets.  The  bill  will 
help  many  communities  throughout  the 
country  make  public  facility  improve- 
ments and  will  stimulate  local  indus- 
trial development. 

More  importantly,  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  Congress  Is  deeply  concerned 
over  the  alarming  rate  of  unemployment 
in  this  coimtry  and  is  eager  to  provide 
immediate  and  measurable  relief  to  per- 
sons who  are  asking  for  a  chance  to  earn 
an  honest  wage  at  a  time  when  we  are 
plagued  with  a  stagnant  economy. 

There  are  approximately  5^  million 
Jobless  persons  who  cannot  wait  for  new, 
long-range  economic  programs  or  con- 
cepts to  come  forth.  Consequently,  we 
need  a  kind  of  "crash  program"  to  offer 
assistance  to  communities  with  an  in- 
ordinately  severe   \memployment    pro- 


blem. This  proposed  legislation  wUl  meet 
that  immediate  economic  need.  It  will  be 
a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  economic 
recovery.  It  will  provide  a  vital  tool  to 
aid  the  hardest  hit  areas  of  our  Nation. 

Congressman  McFall's  research  find- 
ings reveal  that  there  are  himdreds  of 
communities  across  the  land  with  un- 
employment rates  averaging  9  percent 
or  more.  A  number  of  areas  in  my  own 
State  would  qualify  for  special  public 
works  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  give  my  imqualifled 
endorsement  to  this  worthy  piece  of 
legislation  which  also  extends  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  and  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act 
thus  insuring  continuance  of  economic 
assistance  to  those  chronically  depressed 
areas  of  the  coxmtry  covered  by  the 
previous  law.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  bill  before  the 
House,  B.B..  5376 — the  Accelerated  Pub- 
lic Works  Act  of  1970,  the  continuation 
of  EDA,  and  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  program. 

This  bill,  which  has  my  imequivocal 
support,  represents  constructive  legisla- 
tive action  to  spur  the  economy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  estimates,  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  economy  is  work- 
ing at  only  75  percent  of  its  potential. 
The  xmemplojmient  figure  hovers  for- 
bodingly  at  about  6  percent  and  over  5  Vi 
million  Americans  cannot  find  adequate 
employment.  Underemployment  is  also 
rampant. 

Many  of  our  citizens  have  been  in  a 
state  of  economic  depression  for  many 
years,  never  being  able  to  secure  ade- 
quate employment.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Economic  Development  Act  was 
originally  passed — to  Insure  that  those 
areas  which  are  economically  deprived 
can  receive  Federal  assistance  to  diver- 
sify Uieir  economic  base  and  provide 
gainful  employment.  Our  economic  prob- 
lems have  not  been  resolved,  indeed  they 
seem  to  have  worsened.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait  for  the  advent  of  new  pro- 
grams when  those  already  established  are 
on  the  ground  and  fimctloning.  They 
must  be  more  fully  funded  and  utilized. 

I,  too,  have  heard  those  riunors  that 
the  President  will  vet,o  this  bill  be- 
cause these  programs — swx^lerated  pub- 
lic works,  EDA,  and  Appalachian  devel- 
opment— have  no  place  In  this  proposed 
revenue-sharing  plan.  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  this  view  and  I  am  not  intimidated  by 
this  threat.  The  needs  of  the  economy 
are  now  and  these  programs  represent  a 
distinct  contribution  to  alleviating  the 
severe  economic  crisis  facing  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  an  original  spon- 
sor of  the  Accelerated  PubUc  Works  Act 
of  1971.  This  bill  authorized  $2  billion  to 
provide  immediate  funding  for  necessary 
public  works  projects.  As  we  are  aU 
aware,  the  imemployment  problems  are 
serious.  This  title  of  the  bill  would  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  be- 
tween 80  and  100  percent  of  the  funds  for 
already  approved  projects.  The  condition 
for  receipt  of  this  assistance  is  that  the 
project  has  a  large  manpower  commit- 
ment and  Is  a  necessary  project.  Priority 
will  be  given  to  projects  concerned  with 
preventing  environmental  decay.  This  is 
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a  constructive  attack  on  our 
problems  and  it  should  be  passed. 

There  is  another  point  that  should  be 
raised.  In  my  State  of  Connecticut  I  have 
been  informed  that  over  20  percent  of 
the  current  unemployment  Is  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  This  bill  will  move 
quickly  and,  I  submit,  effectively  in  al- 
leviating the  imemplosmaent  crisis. 

I  will  vote  to  support  this  bill  and  I  In- 
tend to  vote  against  all  amendments 
which  would  cripple  it. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  although  I  am  100  per- 
cent for  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1971, 1  feel  even 
more  should  be  done.  This  biU  calls  for 
the  expenditure  of  $2  billion  during  fis- 
cal years  beginning  Jime  30,  1971,  for 
much  needed  projects  such  as  waste 
treatment  plants,  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, hospitals  and  health  facilities,  and 
similar  programs,  all  of  them  needed 
now.  The  primary  purpose  of  title  I  is 
to  get  people  back  to  work,  off  the  un- 
employment roles,  and  for  those  who  no 
longer  enjoy  those  limited  benefits,  the 
ultimate  in  despair,  off  the  public  charity. 
This  bill  should  be  passed.  It  should  be 
passed  overwhelmingly  if  we  are  to  let 
the  people  know  we  are  aware  of  their 
distress  and  mean  to  do  something 
about  it. 

However,  I  am  also  concerned  with  the 
embargoed  funds  for  public  works  which 
have  been  authorized  and  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  suited  in  concert  because  we  have 
become  convinced  beyond  all  doubt  that 
communities  across  the  country  need 
help  in  improving  their  facilities.  Why 
then,  should  programs,  fully  planned, 
completely  approved  by  those  agencies 
concerned,  be  placed  on  the  backbumer. 
to  be  looked  at  later  on?  If  they  are 
needed  now,  let  us  get  them  going — 
and  the  country  with  them.  Let  us,  too, 
move  out  this  legislation  so  even  more 
can  be  done  to  relieve  the  pathetic  con- 
ditions facing  5  million  employable — 
and  desirous — Americans.  Let  us  do  what 
we  can  to  assist  rejuvenating  our  com- 
munities in  every  State  and  territory. 
With  concern  for  the  needs  of  villages, 
towns,  cities,  and  States  and  with  com- 
passion for  needy  himian  beings  this 
House  must  act  today. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
sponsor  of  similar  legislation,  I  hope  and 
urge  that  in  the  immediate,  priority  na- 
tional interest  the  great  majority  in  this 
House  will  promptly  approve  this  pending 
bill,  H.R.  5376,  designed  to  extend  the 
existing  Public  Works  Acceleration,  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Acts. 

The  detailed  provisions  of  this  meas- 
ure have  already  and  precisely  been  ex- 
plained to  the  House.  In  summary,  this 
bill  is  designed  to  speedily  provide  pro- 
ductive work  for  the  imemployed,  stimu- 
late consumer  Income  and  spending, 
healthfully  enliven  a  stagnant  economy, 
and  enable  financially  overburdened 
communities  and  States  to  more  quickly 
move  ahead  with  urgent,  but  too-long- 
delayed,  public  works  projects,  such  as 
the  construction  of  water  storage,  waste 
treatment,  and  sewer  plants,  hospitals 
and  other  healtli  centers,  street,  and 
road  improvements,  and  other  public 
buildings  necessary  to  properly  serve  the 


ever-rising  requirements  of  our  citizens. 
Beyond  providing  vitally  needed  employ- 
ment in  places  of  high  imemployment, 
such  as  my  own  home  area,  this  bill 
will  also  provide  qualifsang  communities 
and  regions  experiencing  serious  under- 
employment with  Federal  and  technical 
assistance  to  continue  and  expand  long- 
range  planning  and  progrraming  for  eco- 
nomic development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  can  question 
that  unfortunately  rising  unemployment 
represents  one  of  the  gravest  human  and 
economic  problems  facing  our  people  and 
our  country  today.  The  loss  of  human 
dignity  and  the  suffering  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  American  families  in- 
volved in  this  economic  tragedy  is  Im- 
measurable. When  we  review  this  un- 
happy situation  in  the  light  of  the  great 
backlog  and  demand  for  basic  public 
facilities  at  all  levels  of  Gtovemment  that 
are  essential  in  meeting  the  needs  of  an 
expanding  population,  we  have  a  chal- 
lenge that  this  Gtovemment  cannot  and 
should  not  attempt  to  overlook  or  avoid. 
Our  humane  and  prudent  legislative  re- 
sponse should  be  to  move  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  provide  useful  and  productive 
work  as  a  wholesome  replacement  for 
unemployment  compensation  and  welfare 
payments  and  that  will  also  serve  to  bol- 
ster our  people's  morale,  energize  a  pal- 
lid national  economy,  and  enable  com- 
munities and  States  to  start  the  con- 
struction of  public  projects  that  are  ab- 
solutely  essential  to  the  physical  well  be- 
ing of  their  citizens  and  progressive  eco- 
nomic development  of  their  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  would  pretend 
that  this  bill  offers  the  perfect  and  com- 
plete solution  to  all  the  human  divisions 
and  economic  hardships  plagiiing  our 
coimtry  today,  but  this  measure  does  rep- 
resent a  sound  and  solid  step  In  an  up- 
ward bound  movement  and  I  hope  it  Is 
resoundingly  approved  In  the  immediate 
and  future  national  Interest. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  record  my  enthusias- 
tic support  for  H.R.  5376,  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act. 

This  is  indeed  an  Important  bill  In  the 
sense  that  its  passage  will  bring  benefit 
to  thousands  of  Americans  who  are  In 
greatest  need,  having  been  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  long  term  and  persist- 
ent unemployment. 

H.R.  5376  has  many  virtues,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  its  simplicity.  It  relies 
on  no  complex  formulas,  creates  no  new 
agencies,  presents  no  major  prc^lems 
of  administration.  It  provides,  simply,  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  up  to 
80  percent  and  in  some  cases,  up  to  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  needed  public  works 
in  areas  where  assistsmce  is  needed. 

This  bill  has  the  virtue  of  providing 
direct  relief  where  it  is  needed  the  most — 
of  striking  at  the  hard  core  of  unemploy- 
ment and  aiding  those  areas  that  have 
suffered  the  most  from  economic  reces- 
sion. 

It  has  the  virtue  of  proven  effective- 
ness. Experience  with  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  of  1962  indicated  that 
it  was  a  highly  successful  program  for 
alleviating  unemployment  and  encour- 
aging public  works  projects  and  commu- 
nity development. 

It  has  the  virtue  of  timeliness,  offering 
immediate  relief  to  those  areas  that  could 


be  considered  economically  distressed.  In 
those  areas  where  unemployment  is  the 
greatest,  needs  for  pubUc  works  programs 
are  also  great.  Projects  such  as  public 
buildings,  water,  and  sewer  facilities, 
have  been  delayed  for  lack  of  local 
financing.  The  money  provided  under 
this  bill  would  enable  these  communities 
to  make  an  immediate  start  on  projects 
ttiat  have  long  been  in  the  planning 
stage,  but  deferred  through  economic 
necessity. 

The  quick,  short-term  effects  of  this 
measure  would  be  the  creation  of  new 
jobs.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  vital 
to  the  well-being  of  our  citizens  than  the 
offer  of  meaningful  employment  after 
the  humiliation  and  despair  of  long-term 
joblessness.  My  own  district  is  more  for- 
tunate than  some,  and  has  not  endured 
the  alarming  rates  of  8  percent,  10  per- 
cent, or  11  percent  that  have  confronted 
some  cities,  but  it  has  not  been  unscarred 
by  the  current  recession  that  has  left 
5y2  miUion  Americans  out  of  work  and 
out  of  hope,  and  thousands  of  others  who, 
in  their  hopelessness,  have  dropped  out  of 
the  labor  market  and  quit  trying.  The 
prospects  of  new  jobs  can  produce  imme- 
diate results  in  terms  of  restoring  con- 
fidence and  giving  a  psychological  lift  to 
an  entire  community.  But  in  the  long  run, 
the  side  effects  of  such  a  program  can  be 
even  more  significant.  By  revitalizing  the 
community  and  its  economj',  we  can  en- 
courage industrial  expansion  and  busi- 
ness enterprises,  thereby  increasing  the 
flow  of  tax  revenues  into  the  local  coffers, 
and  establishing  a  firmer  economic  base 
for  the  future. 

This  is  the  kind  of  revenue  sharing 
the  people  of  this  country  want— the 
sharing  of  revenues  to  do  a  specific  job, 
in  a  specific  place,  to  meet  a  specific  need, 
and  concentrated  where  the  need  Is 
greatest. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  April  14,  1971, 
advised  me  by  letter  that  "it  has  been 
determined  that  the  Detroit  area — Ma- 
comb, Oakland  and  Wayne  Counties — 
now  statistically  qualifies  for  title  I 
benefits  of  the  Public  Works  and  Econo- 
mic Development  Act  of  1965— Public 
Law  89-136." 

Earlier,  the  Michigan  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  reported  that  unem- 
ployment in  the  State  of  Michigan  had 
reached  the  excessive  level  of  8.4  percent 
in  mid-February  as  compared  to  6.7  per- 
cent a  year  earlier. 

On  March  25,  1971,  Mayor  Gribbs  ad- 
vised me  that  unemployment  in  the  city 
of  Detroit  had  averaged  over  12  percent 
for  the  last  6  months. 

This  sad  state  of  economic  affairs 
exists  throughout  the  country.  Nation- 
ally, the  unemployment  level  was  at  a  9- 
year  high  during  the  last  4  months.  Other 
economic  indicators  are  equally  dismal. 

The  House,  today,  has  an  opportunity 
to  take  action  aimed  at  lessening  the  im- 
pact of  the  Nixon  recession. 

Chairman  Blatnik  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  are  to  be  commended  for 
reporting  out  an  excellent  bill,  HR.  5376, 
to  extend  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  and  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 
This  legislation  authorizes  a  total  of  $5.5 
billion  through  fiscal  year  1978,  includ- 
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ing  $2  billion  for  Immediate  use,  to 
relieve  unemployment  and  to  speed 
development    of     certain     areas 
chronic  economic  problems. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  to  am^nd 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
March   17.   1971,  I  made  the  foUoviing 
comment  to  the  Committee  on  Pii)lic 
Works: 

The  need  for  tbls  legislation  Is  great,  and 
it  Is  mj  hope  that  this  Committee  and  the 
Congress  will  act  quickly  to  Insure  Its  ^arly 
passage  and  Implementation.  Unemployment, 
which  began  rising  Immediately  after  the 
Nixon  Admlnlstratoln  took  office,  remaiqs  at 
a  near-6%  level  nationwide,  with  heavy  ton- 
centratlons  of  Jobless  In  45  major  work  apeas 
in  the  country  where  the  rate  sometimes 
ceeds  11%.  Meanwhile,  city  and  state  govern- 
ments have  cut  down  on  vital  public  projects 
and  services  because  of  reduced  revenue.  {Un- 
employed people  and  nonproductive  Uusl- 
nesses  do  not  pay  taxes.  By  channeling  fed- 
eral funds  Into  areas  that  are  most  deeply  af- 
fected by  economic  recession,  we  can  stl|nu- 
late  construction,  revitalize  local  cominu- 
nltles.  and  bring  unemployed  people  back 
Into  the  work  force.  | 

I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  5376  and  I  sincerely  hope  thatimy 
friends  and  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  give  this  legislation  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  approval.  We  can  do  no 
less  if  we  are  to  fulfill  oiu-  obligations  to 
the  unemployed  and  economically  di!  ad- 
vantaged of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Hous(  i  to- 
day has  an  opportunity  to  show  5  mi:  lion 
human  beings  who  are  out  of  work,  and 
their  families,  that  we  are  concerned 
about  their  plight.  We  also  have  thai  op- 
portunity not  only  to  put  people  back  to 
work,  to  get  them  off  unemployment  oom- 
pensation  and  relief — demeaning  ways 
of  keeping  families  together,  with  ncj  ob- 
vious lingering  benefits  to  communkties 
throughout  the  Nation — but  we  canjalso 
insure  that  badly  needed  public  facifities 
will  be  constructed  for  the  bettermei^t  of 
all.  Even  if  our  national  unemployijient 
average  was  not  at  a  6-percent  level,  these 
public  works  projects  should  be  con- 
structed. We  are  ail  aware  of  problen^is  of 
pollution,  a  lack  of  suitable  water  sup- 
plies, poor  or  nonexistent  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  sewer  systems  which  con- 
taminate the  very  water  supplies  u.'5e  d  by 
many  communities.  Who  would  beieflt 
from  these  basic  projects?  E\er5one. 
Therefore,  usmg  tax  moneys  contributed 
by  everyone,  we  should  authorize  the  $2 
billion  called  for  in  H.R.  5376  right  niw— 
today — and  get  these  programs  moying. 
Title  I  of  this  biU  would  do  this. 

How  many  communities  are  flnancjlally 
unable  to  construct  such  needed  facilities 
as  hospitals,  public  health  installBidons, 
nursing  homes,  and  all  the  other  things 
which  are  necessary  to  the  well-bei4&  of 
the  old.  and  the  young  alike?  Can  wefcon- 
tinue  to  ignore  the  suffering  of  so  i|iajiy 
persons  on  the  grounds  we  cannot  af- 
ford it  or  that  the  expenditure  of  fimds 
might  further  inflame  our  inflationary 
problems?  I  do  not  feel  such  a  modest 
amount  of  money  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, to  the  many  communities  In  need, 
would  make  a  ripple  in  the  latter  prob- 
lem. In  fact,  the  reduction  in  imemj^loy- 
ment  assistance  and  relief  paynlents 
would  offset  some  of  this  outlay,  ^nd, 


too.  I  feel  people  would  regain  hope,  self- 
respect,  self-confidence,  and  continue 
from  this  point  on  to  make  a  meaningful 
contribution  in  the  process.  For  every 
dollar  also  that  goes  into  the  pocket  of 
a  working  man  many  others  will  benefit 
as  these  dollars  are  spent  over  and  over 
again  in  the  area  concerned. 

It  was  but  9  years  ago  this  House  au- 
thorized $900  million  for  an  accelerated 
piiblic  woiks  program.  You  have  heard 
over  and  over  of  the  benefits  we  accrued 
from  that  wise  legislation.  This  act 
should  repeat  that  success.  I  will  vote  for 
this  new  proposal  both  from  a  sense  of 
concern  for  people  and  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of 
the  original  cosponsors  of  this  legislation, 
I  urge  the  immediate  enactment  of  this 
bill  designed  to  reduce  the  staggering 
level  of  unemplos^nent  which  plagues  so 
many  of  our  communities,  and  to  "get 
the  economy  moving." 

The  bill  before  us  today  has  three 
main  sections. 

First,  it  provides  for  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  of  1971.  This  section 
authorizes  $2  billion  immediately  for 
public  works  projects  in  designated 
"redevelopment  areas"  and  "economic 
development  centers"  or  in  areas  with 
6  percent  unemployment.  In  the  case  of 
a  grant-in-aid  for  local  public  works 
projects  involving  a  local  cost  share,  the 
emergency  grant  can  be  made  to  cover 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. In  addition,  a  100  percent  grant  can 
be  made  in  those  areas  where  the  State 
or  local  government  has  completely  ex- 
hausted its  eflFective  taxing  and  borrow- 
ing capacity  and  cannot,  therefore,  meet 
the  local  matching  grant  requirement. 
The  bill  directs  that — 

Priority  l.s  to  be  given  by  the  President  to 
projects  for  assistance  In  the  oonstructlon  of 
basic  public  works  (Including  work  for  the 
storage,  treatment,  purification  or  distribu- 
tion of  water  and  sewage  treatment  and 
sewer  facilities)  for  which  there  Is  an  urgent 
and  vital  public  need. 

Emphasis  will  be  given  to  projects 
which  can  be  completed  within  1  year 
with  the  use  of  local  contractors  employ- 
ing substantial  amounts  of  local  labor. 

That  there  is  a  need  for  such  money 
is  evident.  There  Is  a  backlog  of  appli- 
cations involving  nearly  $6  bUlion  worth 
of  Federal  fvmds  for  grants  to  communi- 
ties to  build  some  6,000  waste  treatment 
plants,  water  and  sewer  lines,  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  public  health  centers  smd 
many  other  public  facilities.  Many  of 
these  projects  are  all  planned  and  ready 
to  go.  Work  could  start  tomorrow;  men 
could  start  to  work  on  new  jobs  to- 
morrow. 

Second,  today's  bill  continues  and 
expands  the  Economic  Development  Act 
which  assists  localities  in  upgrading  their 
economies  through  public  works,  business 
loans,  and  technical  assistance.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  in  effect  in  Cleveland  for 
some  time,  but  it  is  desperately  in  need 
of  the  larger  funding  provided  by  these 
amendments. 

Third,  the  bill  continues  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act.  This 
section  deals  largely  with  rural  areas. 


but  is  of  importance  to  large  parts  at 
southeastern  Ohio. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
in  1966  on  behalf  of  amendments  to  per- 
mit Economic  Development  Assistance 
to  particular  neighborhoods  within  cities 
which  were  suffering  particularly  heavy 
unemplosmient.  As  a  result,  portions  of 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  been 
designated  as  eligible  for  aid.  Recently, 
on  March  12,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  made  two  grants  to 
inner  city  neighborhoods.  The  first  grant 
provided  $177,410  to  help  continue  a  job 
and  business  development  program  nm 
by  the  City  of  Cleveland's  Committee  on 
Community  Resources.  The  other  grant 
was  for  $194,000  to  help  revitalize  an  in- 
dustrial area  and  stimulate  growth  In 
the  near  west  side  of  Cleveland.  The 
money,  also  granted  to  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, Involves  the  construction  of  off- 
street  parking  facilities  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  streets  to  provide  truck  access  from 
the  Flats  industrial  section  to  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  Cleveland  ofiQcials 
have  stated  that  the  project  will  help  re- 
tain some  60  businesses  which  employ 
some  1,700  persons  in  the  area.  It  will 
also  encourage  existing  businesses  to  ex- 
pand and  new  businesses  to  locate  in  the 
area. 

Yet  these  projects  are  a  mere  drop  in 
the  bucket  when  compared  to  the  need. 
Although  the  new  census  and  economic 
data  is  not  yet  out — which  would  enable 
me  to  describe,  by  census  track,  the  pov- 
erty and  imemployment  in  certain  Cleve- 
land neighborhoods — it  is  clear  from 
what  is  happening  to  the  Cleveland 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
that  unemplosmient  in  these  neighbor- 
hoods in  splraling.  The  Ohio  Employment 
Service,  in  their  February  1971  report  on 
the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area  stated 
that- 
Estimated  unemployment  In  the  Cleve- 
land area  Jumped  from  41,900  In  December 
to  46,600  In  February,  ralslni;  the  unem- 
ployment rate  from  4.3  percent  of  the  civil- 
ian labor  force  to  4.9  percent.  Including  per- 
sons Involved  In  labor-management  dis- 
putes, total  employment  dropped  from  929,- 
000  In  December  to  a  February  level  of  902,- 
900. 

In  addition,  the  workweek  dropped 
from  40.7  hours  to  40.1  hours  between 
December  and  February  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation was  nearly  three  times  the 
level  of  January  1970. 

This  means  that  the  unemployment 
level  in  inner  city  neighborhoods  is 
really  skyrocketing.  As  a  January  24, 
1971  report  from  the  Labor  Department 
indicates,  unemployment  in  poor  urban 
areas  is  way  above  the  national  average. 
The  report  said  that  the  jobless  rate  in 
urban  poverty  sections  average  7.6  per- 
cent during  1970,  up  from  5.5  percent  in 
1969.  It  was  also  significantly  higher 
than  either  the  1968—6  percent — or  the 
1967 — 6.8  percent— rate.  The  rate  for 
teensiger  residents  of  poor  neighbor- 
hoods increased  from  19.9  percent  to  24 
percent.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
black  youth  rose  from  27.9  percent  to 
42.5   percent.   There   are,  in  addition. 
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probably  thousands  upon  thousands 
who  have  withdrawn  from  the  labor 
market  in  friistration  and  hopelessness. 
These  people  are  unemployed,  but  they 
are  no  longer  reflected  in  the  unemploy- 
ment flgxires. 

I  would  like  to  add  at  this  point  that 
despite  the  general  high  level  of  imem- 
ployment and  the  especially  staggering 
levels  of  unemployment  among  youth, 
the  administration  is  completely  failing 
to  provide  an  adequate  youth  employ- 
ment program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
coming  summer  when  millions  of  college 
students  and  high  school  students  will 
be  seeking  work.  CiU'rently  some  $228 
million  is  being  programed  for  this 
summer's  youth  work  programs.  Yet  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  have  docimiented 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  total  need  of  at 
least  641,639  full-time  job  opportunities 
nationwide.  But  only  514,000  will  be 
helped — many  through  workweeks  as 
short  as  26  hours  per  week.  To  meet  the 
extra  need,  an  additional  $180  million  is 
needed  for  youth  employment  alone. 

The  crisis  created  by  youth  seeking 
summer  employment  is  being  acerbated 
by  heavy  discharges  of  military  person- 
nel. At  the  present  time,  the  jobless  rate 
among  Vietnam  veterans  is  running  at 
about  7.9  percent. 

And  youth  are  not  the  only  ones  be- 
ing hit  by  the  current  recession.  The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  Senator  Williabis.  of  New 
Jersey,  has  stated  that  more  than  1 
million  persons  45  and  older  have  lost 
their  jobs — a  71-percent  increase  In  less 
than  2  years. 

All  aspects  of  this  unemployment  are 
frequently  concentrated  in  parttculax 
areas.  Unemplojmient  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Flint  and  Muske- 
gon, Mich.,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  all  rims 
above  10  percent.  In  March  1971,  five 
more  major  population  areas  were  clas- 
sified as  having  substantial  unemploy- 
ment in  February,  as  compared  to  Jan- 
uary, for  a  total  of  50  out  of  150  metro- 
politan areas.  This  is  the  largest  num- 
ber of  cities  so  classified  in  9  years. 

And  this  unemployment  is  not  likely 
to  pass  away  quickly — even  if  the  econ- 
omy has  bottomed  out  as  some  claim. 
That  is  why  this  accelerated  public  works 
legislation  is  useful — and  needed  im- 
mediately. An  article  in  the  February  17, 
1971,  Wall  Street  Journal  stated: 

Despite  What  some  people  are  saying  and 
most  people  are  hoping,  unemployment  isn't 
getting  set  for  a  nice,  long  decline.  In  fact, 
the  rate  of  Joblessness  may  rise  in  the  next 
few  months.  And  It  Is  Ukely  to  remain  high 
for  several  months  after  the  expected  In- 
creases end. 

That's  the  Inescapable  conclusion  emerg- 
ing from  t«aks  with  scores  of  major  em- 
ployers ranging  from  a«ro6pace  firms  to  re- 
frigerator manufacturers.  To  be  sure,  there 
will  be  fewer  oompanlee  making  massive  lay- 
offs during  the  1971  first  half  than  in  the 
flnaJ  moBiths  of  last  year.  But  many  com- 
panies are  rtlll  whittling  away,  bit  by  bit, 
at  their  payrolls,  and  almost  none  is  ready 
to  rebuild  work  forces. 

I  would  like  bo  add  here  that  while  a 
great  deaj  of  justifiable  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  need  for  conversion 
employment  for  specialty  engineers  such 
as  aerospace  and  defense  workers,  there 


is  also  the  need  to  provide  employment 
impetus  to  many  other  forms  of  profes- 
sional workers.  On  Monday,  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  mechanical  engineer  In 
my  district  in  which  the  gentleman 
stated : 

All  industry  has  been  scarred  by  the  Nixon 
austerity  program.  The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  reported  In  January  that  600  engi- 
neers were  unemployed  In  the  Cleveland 
area.  In  the  last  month  I  sent  applications 
In  response  to  30  advertised  Job  openings 
which  were  a  close  fit  to  my  21  years  of 
englnerliig  experience.  I  received  3  replies, 
all  negative. 

It  is  not  just  aerospace  engineers  that 
need  new  jobs;  the  entiie  economy  is  in 
need  of  a  "shot  in  the  aim." 

All  this  indicates  a  pressing  need  for 
job  creation  right  now.  This  can  be  done 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  between  140,000  and  280,000 
could  be  employed  in  public  service  Jobs 
in  the  130  American  cities  over  100,000 
in  population.  Many  of  these  public  serv- 
ice jobs  could  already  be  underway  if 
the  President  had  not  vetoed  the  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1970. 

Countless  jobs  could  be  created  by  the 
impetus  given  the  economy  by  the  bill 
before  us  today.  Mass  transit,  urban  re- 
newal, water  pollution  control  plants, 
new  sewer  and  water  lines — all  these 
public  works  which  we  so  desperately 
need  could,  if  financed,  begin  to  put  men 
to  work.  In  the  Greater  Cleveland  com- 
mimity  alone,  we  need  to  construct  an 
additional  $217.9  million  in  primary  and 
secondary  waste  treatment  works  as  well 
as  $266.9  miUion  for  interceptor  and 
storm  sewers.  Modernization  of  Cleve- 
land area  mass  transit  facilities  will  take 
$46  million,  while  development  of  a  rapid 
transit  system  in  the  county  could  cost 
$235  million  or  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  been  out  of 
work  for  so  long  that  their  imemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  are  ex- 
hausted along  with  other  forms  of  sav- 
ings and  income.  Throughout  the  Nation, 
State  unemplojmaent  compensation  trust 
funds  are  developing  serious  trouble  as 
the  unemployed  drain  their  resources.  In 
fiscal  year  1968,  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  amounted  to  about  $2  bil- 
lion. In  this  fiscal  year,  these  payments 
will  probably  reach  $5.5  billion. 

As  a  result,  the  funds  of  a  number  of 
States  have  slid  below  the  safety  level. 
This  Is  the  point  where  reserves  are  only 
one  and  half  times  what  was  paid  out  in 
the  State's  worst  12-month  period  of  un- 
employment since  1958.  This  safety  ratio 
of  1.5  is  what  the  U.S.  Labor  Depwirtment 
regards  as  the  minimum  safe  reserve. 

In  addition  to  Ohio,  the  States  in 
trouble  are  Alaska,  Arkansas,  California, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

I  would  like  to  print  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  figures  supplied  me  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  accurate 
through  last  November.  The  States  in 
trouble,  and  which  need  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  growing  unemployment  through 
legislation  such  as  that  before  us  today, 
are  those  with  a  safety  ratio  of  less 
than  1.5. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  DOLLAR  RESERVES 


As  of  Dec  31— 

Safety 

1969 

1970 

ratio 

U.S.  total... 

12,637,529,864 

11.889,902,800 

1.60 

Alibama 

133,733.443 

130, 124,  061 

1.62 

Alaska 

28.652.156 

34. 540, 893 

1.39 

Arizona...- 

108,405,775 

119,225,775 

3.97 

Arkansas - 

52,744,316 

48.  885.  896 

1.39 

California 

1. 304. 868, 187 

1,218,855,220 

1.38 

Cotorado -. 

80,  820,  362 

90,875,888 

2.19 

Connecticut 

304,676,964 

252,  339,  028 

1.22 

Delaware 

24,201.995 

22,  282, 760 

1.16 

District  ot 

Columbia 

75,842,911 

73,929,756 

4.40 

Florida 

256,  340. 896 

268,101.799 

2.45 

Georgia — 

321,210.089 

340,  428,  501 

3.11 

Hawaii 

43,561,288 

44,656,317 

1.82 

Idaho - 

44.812,011 

46.  396,  289 

2.50 

Illinois 

499,741,057 

400,511,970 

.95 

Indiana 

324, 137.  276 
133, 909.  059 

326,051,447 
124, 667, 945 

1.83 

Iowa - 

3.48 

Kansas.  - 

99. 445, 340 

84,115.871 

2.31 

Kentucky 

172, 934,  235 

175,409,001 

1.63 

Louisiana    

163,277.075 

145,689.360 

1.56 

Maine 

44,  509, 780 

38,  942,  398 

1.10 

Maryland 

229, 528, 327 

212.897,271 

1.59 

Massachusetts 

412.530.806 

377, 462. 807 

1.64 

Michigan..     .     - 

630, 253,  223 

490,863,514 

.70 

Minnesota 

120,333,571 

119,260,072 

1.12 

Mississippi 

85,  786, 733 

84. 450, 643 

2.05 

Missouri 

286,736,126 

263,  566,  205 

2.53 

Montana 

25, 657,  402 

25,903,342 

1.18 

Nebraska . 

55,  851,  541 

55.395,719 

3.10 

Nevada ,.. 

38. 196.  042 

38, 809,  258 

1.26 

New  Hampshire.. 

53,810,784 

54,776,890 

2.61 

New  Jersey.. 

482.697,709 

477,696,715 

1.16 

New  Mexico 

42.413,890 

39,716,590 

2.23 

New  York 

1,798,812,387 

1,684,861.285 

1.80 

(>orth  Carolina, .. 

394, 860, 981 

414,112.0% 

3.02 

North  Dakota 

11,066,163 

13,  030. '14 

1.54 

Ohio 

702, 598, 541 

692, 729, 384 

1.26 

Oklahoma 

60.984.411 

55, 063, 248 

1.37 

Oregon 

136. 635, 671 

121,680.236 

1.25 

Pennsylvania 

683,  846, 202 

852,  058,  U8 

1.18 

Puerto  Rico 

85, 984.  024 

85,  089, 253 

2.63 

Rhode  Island 

84,  770,  079 

76.  778,  532 

1.63 

South  Carolina... 

158.353.982 

166,256,105 

3.56 

South  Dakota 

19. 606, 257 

20,261,870 

3.88 

Tennessee 

207.204,634 

212,347,320 

1.72 

Texas 

357, 542. 745 

337.292,196 

2.04 

UUh 

49, 054, 149 

50,843,466 

2.79 

Vermont 

26, 432, 660 

25,  459,  505 

1.84 

Virginia 

212,389,679 

217,497.348 

3.71 

Washington 

333,440,187 

218,582,254 

1.77 

West  Virginia 

101,551,348 

107,897,817 

1.65 

Wisconsin. 

332,811.438 

321,764,823 

2.36 

Wyoming 

17,963,957 

19,418,099 

1.86 

Source:  U.S.  Manpower  Administration. 

Mrs.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  support  H.R.  5376  which  I  be- 
lieve is  a  meaningful  step  forward  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
Congress  in  providing  necessary  eco- 
nomic relief  to  that  vast  group  of  our 
citizens  who  suffer  economic  hardship 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  embodies  three  titles:  title  I, 
which  is  a  renewal  of  the  extremely  suc- 
cessful Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  of 
1962;  title  n  is  an  extension  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965 ;  and  title 
m,  an  extension  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965.  All 
three  of  these  programs  have  already 
proved  their  worth.  During  the  period 
that  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  pro- 
gram was  in  effect  from  1962  through 
1964,  many  thousands  of  our  citizens 
were  put  to  work  in  meaningful  occupa- 
tions developing  and  building  needed 
capital  improvements  for  our  State  and 
local  areas.  This  was  a  short  range  pro- 
gram to  relieve  hard  core  unemployment 
This  problem  exists  today  as  one  can 
see  by  a  study  of  the  latest  unemploy- 
ment statistics  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and,  once  again,  there  is 
a  need  for  this  program  to  provide  work 
for  our  citizens  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Title  n  Is  a  further  extension  of  a 
program  that  is  Intended  to  be  a  long 
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range  one.  and  do  away  with  persistent 
and  chronic  unemployment  in  many  sec- 
tions of  our  Nation.  I  refer  specificaHy  to 
the  Economic  Etevelopment  Act  of  1965. 
This  is  a  program  which  combines  public 
works  grants,  loans  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  our  areas  of  unemployment, 
and  creates  as  well  regional  commls^ons 
similar  to  those  first  developed  in  A|)pa- 
lachla.  , 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  fihat 
title  n  of  the  act  contains  further 
amendments  to  the  definition  of  redevel- 
opment areas  so  that  communities  or 
neighborhoods,  such  as  my  own  dislrict 
on  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York,  ^ay 
become  eligible  for  help  under  the  bro- 
gram.  I  refer  specifically- to  section!  205 
of  title  II  of  the  EDA  section  whichi  will 
now  Edlow  a  community  or  a  neigh^jor- 
hood,  without  regard  to  political  or  other 
subdivisions  or  boundaries,  to  be  elii^ible 
as  a  redevelopment  area.  I 

Finally,  we  extend  the  Appalacnian 
Regional  program  which  proved  to  b^  one 
of  our  most  successful  programs.  It  i^  one 
that  is  successfully  bringing  back  Into 
the  economic  well-being  of  our  Nation 
that  long  stretch  covered  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Moimtain  range  in  the  ea^ern 
part  of  our  coimtry,  and  covering  *)me 
13  States.  I 

During  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation by  the  Committee  on  Pfbllc 
Works,  it  was  my  privilege  to  fcffer 
amendments  to  all  three  titles  of  thQ  bill 
which  made  it  quite  clear  that  no  person 
in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  grounds 
of  sex,  be  excluded  from  particlpatloh  in, 
be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under  any  of  these  bro- 
grams.  This  is  a  needed  amendmeilt  to 
give  women  the  same  status  imderithls 
legislation — the  same  right  to  jobs  and 
employment — as  our  male  counterparts 
are  now  able  to  receive.  It  Is  a  needed 
amendment  because  it  will  give  wowien, 
with  respect  to  these  three  programs^  the 
same  protections  that  mlnorlty-g|-oup 
members  now  receive,  with  respect  tto  all 
federally  assisted  programs,  under  'title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Between  1962  and  1964,  when  the  first 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  was-  Im- 
plemented, the  Department  of  Commerce 
estimated  that  it  had  created  approxi- 
mately 210.000  man-years  of  onsite  and 
ofTsite  employment.  The  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  which  authorizes  a  total 
first- year  appropriation,  for  all  tjhree 
programs,  of  roughly  five  times'  the 
araoimt  of  the  original  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program,  should  produce  at 
least  a  million  Jobs.  This  Is  a  rough  esti- 
mate, of  course,  but  the  facts  are  cigar — 
the  program  will  produce  many  ^ore 
jobs — ^women  want  and  need  a  fair  4iare 
of  those  jobs — and  this  amendmenlj  will 
help  them  get  them. 

In  further  reference  to  the  amjend- 
ment,  I  would  note  that  the  report  on  the 
legislation.  House  Report  92-92,  specifi- 
cally on  page  11  spells  out  the  follo^plng 
in  explaining  my  amendment  under 
title  I. 

with  respect  to  the  anti-sex  dlscrliiilDa- 
tlon  provision  of  this  Mil,  the  Comnilttee 
expects  tbat  eoToroenient  of  the  protlalon 
win  be  through  agency  prooeduros  and  rulee 
eeUbUflbed  by  TlUe  VI  of  the  19^4 ,  ClvU 
Rlghte  Aot.  However,  this  remedy  Is  n^  ex- 


clusive and  will  not  prejudice  or  cut  off  any 
other  legal  remedies  available  to  a  dlscriml- 

natee. 

This  language  In  the  report  clearly 
explains  the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 

However,  when  this  amendment  is 
again  explained  under  title  n  dealing 
with  the  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  there  is  an  error  in  the  report.  It 
appears  on  page  19.  The  same  language 
that  appears  on  page  11  of  the  report 
and  clearly  explains  my  amendment  is 
also  included  under  title  II  to  once  again 
explain  the  amendment  as  it  relates  to 
title  II.  There  is  one  significant  change. 

The  last  part  of  the  last  sentence  is 
changed  from  "to  a  discriminatee"  to 
"one  who  discriminates."  It  is  quite  clear 
on  the  face  of  my  amendment  that  I 
did  not  offer  it  or  have  it  accepted  to 
provide  relief  to  a  ptirty  who  discrimi- 
nates, but  rather  to  one  who  is  discrimi- 
nated against.  I  therefore  point  this  er- 
ror out  on  the  report  to  this  body  so  that 
the  legislative  history  may  be  perfectly 
clear  that  imder  all  three  titles  of  the 
act  my  amendment  will  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  the  grounds  of  sex,  and 
that  any  relief  to  be  given  thereunder  is 
to  be  given  to  one  who  is  discriminated 
against. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  passage  of  H.R.  5376,  which  extends 
the  authorization  for  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act,  the  Appalachia  Regional 
Development  Act,  and  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act. 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  key  elements 
of  this  legislation  is  the  extension  of  the 
Appalachia,  as  well  as  the  Title  V  Re- 
gional Commissions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Congress 
has  wisely  recognized  that  there  are 
certain  areas  of  the  Nation  which  have 
fallen  behind  economically.  Too  many 
national  economists  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  look  at  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
as  one  great  monolith  which  goes  through 
periodic  adjustments  such  as  we  experi- 
enced last  year.  The  real  truth  is  that  the 
economy  is  made  up  of  segments,  indus- 
trlsd  segments  and  geographic  segments 
whose  conditions  vary  tremendously.  We 
have  identified  six  areas  of  the  Nation  In 
which  economic  conditions  lag  behind 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  a  considerable 
degree.  The  Appalachia  region  is  per- 
haps the  best  known,  but  the  other  re- 
gions, among  them  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  region,  are  no  less  deserving  of 
the  attention  which  Congress  is  trying  to 
focus  on  them. 

Why  do  these  areas  deserve  special 
attention?  It  is  an  economic  fact  that 
when  the  rest  of  the  Nation  catches  a 
cold,  the  lagging  regions  get  pneumonia. 
When  the  rest  of  the  Nation  basks  in 
economic  sunshine,  these  lagging  regions 
su-e  still  having  chills.  In  my  own  district, 
which  is  part  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
region,  the  unemployment  rate  Is  dou- 
ble the  national  average.  The  Regional 
Commission,  even  with  its  meager  budget, 
has  played  a  significant  role  in  prevent- 
ing even  more  serious  economic  difficul- 
ties within  the  region. 

With  this  legislation,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity not  only  to  continue  the  Com- 
missions but  also  to  increase  the  fund- 
ing levels  for  their  operation.  I  strongly 
support  enactment  of  this  legislation. 


Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  imem- 
ployment  continues  to  be  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  grave  problems.  In  the  past 
2  years  the  nationwide  unemployment 
rate  has  almost  doubled,  increasing  from 
3.4  percent  in  January  1969  to  an  average 
of  6  percent  over  the  past  3  months. 
These  are  not  dry  statistics,  Mr.  Speaker. 
They  represent  able,  decent  American 
men  and  women  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  have  had  their  livelihooda 
taken  away  by  inadequate  economic 
policies.  These  people  must  have  more 
than  promises  and  theories  to  economi- 
cally survive.  They  need  jobs. 

For  January  1971,  Massachusetts  had 
an  unemployment  rate  of  7  percent  com- 
pared with  4.4  percent  in  January  1970. 
Of  the  eight  major  labor  areas  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, five  had  December  1970  un- 
employment rates  of  7.9  percent  or 
higher.  In  my  own  district,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  hsis  classified  the  labor 
areas  of  Marlboro  and  Fitchburg-Leom- 
inster  as  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. In  December  1970,  Fitchburg- 
Leominster  had  an  imemployment  rate  of 
8.2  percent  with  3,400  unemployed  men 
and  women.  This  area  had  for  1970  an 
annual  average  unemployment  rate  of 
6.9  percent  compared  to  5.4  percent  In 
1969.  In  December  1970,  Marlboro  had 
an  imemployment  rate  of  6.9  percent  with 
1,700  unemployed.  Marlboro  had  for  1970 
an  annual  average  imemployment  rate  of 
6  percent  compared  to  3.8  in  1969.  I 
would  also  point  out  that  every  time  I 
go  back  to  my  district,  and  review  with 
my  constituents  the  problems  which 
most  concern  them,  the  foregoing  figures 
seem  conservative.  Certainly  no  mere 
statistics  can  adequately  convey  the 
human  dimensions  of  being  out  of  work- 
when  every  hour  of  the  working  day 
seems  to  the  unemployed  like  punish- 
ment for  a  crime  they  did  not  commit. 
Each  of  these  unemployed  people  needs 
and  deserves  the  dignity  that  comes  with 
productive  work.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  support  H.R.  5376,  which  extends 
and  expands  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
would  provide  Immediate  relief,  while  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  would  handle  longer  range  unem- 
ployment problems  and  would  help  estab- 
lish a  stable  and  diversified  local 
economy. 

H.R.  5376  would  give  my  district  a 
much  needed  economic  boost.  In  addition 
to  providing  employment  for  many  of  our 
people,  HJl.  5376  would  place  money  in 
the  local  economy,  help  suppliers,  result 
in  additional  jobs  as  a  multipUer  to  the 
basic  construction  and  construction- 
related  jobs,  and  provide  vital  and 
needed  public  facilities.  The  construction 
of  such  public  facilities— for  example 
those  which  relate  to  waste  disposal — is 
also  essential  in  connection  with  the 
effort  to  reduce  pollution  and  better  the 
quality  of  our  environment. 

Lastly.  I  do  not  fear  that  HJl.  5376 
will  contribute  to  inflation,  considering 
that  factories  are  operating  at  only  75 
percent  capacity,  high  unemployment 
prevails,    unemployment    compensation 
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payments  are  correspondingly  high,  and 
many  of  the  unemployed  require  public 
assistance.  H.R.  5376  would  put  many  of 
these  people  back  to  work,  and  It  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  funds  expended  for 
unemplojmaent  compensation  benefits. 

With  the  present  crisis  In  unemploy- 
ment, progrtmas  proven  to  be  effective  in 
comteiting  unemployment  are  a  neces- 
sity. Consequently.  I  call  for  the  Im- 
mediate enactment  of  HJl.  5376. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Public  Work  Committee 
and  its  able  chairman,  John  Blatnxk, 
for  the  prompt  action  taken  on  thie 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  H.R. 
5376. 

The  principal  thesis  behind  this  bUl  is 
not  a  new  one.  The  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act  of  1962— landmark  legis- 
lation I  strongly  supported — ^proved  to  be 
immensely  successful  in  providing  jobs 
in  areas  of  high  unemployment,  and  In 
getting  public  works  programs,  long  de- 
layed by  lack  of  local  financial  resources, 
into  operation. 

We  are  now  facing  the  same  general 
economic  plight  we  encountered  In  the 
early  1960's.  Unemployment,  already  at 
a  record  high.  Is  not  abating.  We  have 
been  slipping  deeper  and  deeper  Into  a 
recession  ever  since  late  1969.  The  vari- 
ous economic  policy  tools  tried  by  the 
administration  have  afforded  little  re- 
lief. It  is  now  time — Indeed,  past  the 
time — ^for  the  Congress  to  act.  It  Is  time 
for  us  to  implement  what  measures  we 
can  to  create  Jobs  where  there  is  rising 
unemployment,  and  to  put  public  works 
programs  into  effect  where  local  authori- 
ties are  unable  to  finance  them.  The  Pub- 
lic Works  Acceleration  Act  passed  In 
1962  stimulated  wide  economic  expansion 
until  1969. 1  feel  that  this  bill,  before  us 
now.  will  jrield  the  same  heartening  re- 
sults: It  promises  to  help  reverse  the 
downward  trend  in  our  economy  at  a 
critical  time. 

Right  now  more  than  5^  million 
Americans  are  unemployed,  and  their 
numbers  are  increasing.  Tax  revenues  at 
the  local  levels  have  been  falling  off, 
forcing  many  municipaUtles  to  decrease 
public  services.  Our  cities  are.  indeed, 
facing  a  period  of  crisis. 

The  legislation  being  considered  is  not 
designed  to  create  jobs.  Rather,  those 
skills  that  can  find  no  outlet  In  time  of 
recession  will  be  channeled  Into  mean- 
ingful jobs  to  benefit  the  entire  com- 
munity and  the  Nation.  Tliere  is  a  press- 
ing need  for  labor  to  improve  public 
works.  Streets,  lighting,  water,  and  sew- 
age, and  recreation  centers  are  but  a  few 
of  the  programs  that  demand  the  skills 
of  our  labor  force.  Improvements  in  con- 
servation projects  £ind  the  maintenance 
of  our  ecology  can  be  realized  through  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  There  will  be  an 
Immediate,  and  long-term  benefit  from 
the  new  jobs  and  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  arising  from  the  programs  of 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  has 
amended  this  bill,  incorporating  within 
It  the  Economic  Development  and  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Acts. 
These  programs,  too,  are  most  worthy  of 
our  immediate  attention. 


Many  long-delayed  projects  may  be 
prompUy  Implemented  under  this  leg^Ia- 
tion.  Unemployment  rates  would  decline, 
and  we  should  realize  a  welcome  increase 
in  the  lagging  rate  of  investment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  cosponsor  of  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act,  I  wish  to  emphasize  Its 
urgency.  Immediate  steps  must  be  taken 
to  meet  the  economic  needs  of  today.  Our 
Nation  is  still  in  the  midst  of  an  economic 
slump.  The  imemployment  level  for  the 
last  4  years  is  at  a  9-year  high.  Today, 
there  are  over  5  million  unemployed  na- 
tionwide as  compared  to  2.6  million  in 
January  1969.  Yet,  there  is  a  backlog  of 
public  works  projects  at  all  government 
levels. 

In  the  24th  Illinois  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, both  economic  and  seasonal  factors 
have  forced  employment  down.  Over  the 
years,  nonfarm  employment  recorded  a 
loss  of  4.950  as  compared  to  the  Febru- 
ary 1970  level.  The  heaviest  concentra- 
tion of  employment  losses  are  in  the 
manufacturing  sector.  As  of  mid-Febru- 
ary, unemployment  was  9.1  percent  of  the 
civilian  work  force.  This  represents  an 
increase  over  the  8.9  percent  of  the  pre- 
vious month  and  the  7  percent  of  1  year 
ago. 

Although  a  slight  upturn  In  emidoy- 
ment  was  armounced,  this  was  primarily 
due  to  the  rebound  from  the  General 
Motors  strike.  A  turn  downward  is  ex- 
pected with  the  inclusion  of  summer  Job 
seekers. 

The  above  statistics,  however,  do  not 
represent  an  accurate  account  of  unem- 
ployment. These  figures  do  not  take  into 
account  either  those  persons  underem- 
ployed or  those  persons  who,  although 
not  looking  for  employment,  do  not  have 
Jobs.  In  addition,  the  predictions  for  even 
a  mild  upturn  have  not  taken  into  ac- 
count this  year's  college  graduates.  Both 
Washington  University  and  St.  Louis 
University  have  reported  a  30-  to  40-per- 
cent decrease  in  placement  this  year. 

Obviously,  our  economy  is  not  Improv- 
ing. The  administration  forecast  for  a 
strong  pickup  in  the  economy  has  not 
become  a  reality.  Indicators  show  that 
the  GNP  has  fallen  short  of  its  projected 
growth  by  about  $10  billion.  During  this 
administration,  the  gap  in  output  has 
gone  from  zero  to  an  annual  rate  of 
greater  than  $60  billion. 

By  reactivating  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  of  1962  and  by  extending  to 
June  30,  1973  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965.  this 
legislation  will  help  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  thus  provide  additional  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Titie  I  of  this  bill  authorizes  the  im- 
mediate appropriation  of  an  additional 
$2  billion  for  public  works  grants  and 
would  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  contribute  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project,  and  in  some  cases,  up  to 
100  percent.  In  addition,  titie  I  would 
liberalize  the  conditions  under  which 
assistance  can  be  granted  and  would 
broaden  the  criteria  for  designating  eli- 
gible areas. 

Because  its  purpose  is  to  provide  for 


the  construction  of  projects  that  can  be 
built  quickly  without  extensive  long-term 
planning,  this  act  has  the  potential  of 
sizably  increasing  employment  oppor- 
tunities at  aU  levels  of  government. 

Again,  I  wish  to  reiterate  the  necessity 
for  restoring  our  economy. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port in  full  the  public  works  accelera- 
tion bill  pending  before  the  House  today. 
I  am  one  of  the  many  cosponsors  of  this 
much  needed  program  in  this  day  of  high 
unemployment  across  the  Nation. 

The  need  for  action  is  great  to  provide 
employment  in  these  communities  which 
are  suffering  unusually  high  rates  of 
economic  decline.  The  number  of  areas 
having  substantial  unemployment  has 
continued  to  rise  steadily,  and  the  un- 
employment figures  now  show  a  national 
total  in  excess  of  5  million. 

There  are  some  45  major  areas — In- 
cluding my  own  metropolitan  area  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y. — which  are  classed  in  the 
"substantial  unemployment"  category, 
which  means  unemplosmient  of  6  per- 
cent or  more. 

As  the  committee  knows,  the  original 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  is  still 
on  the  books,  but  the  entire  authoriza- 
tion has  been  utilized.  What  we  are  seek- 
ing here  is  a  new  authorization  plus 
criteria  directing  benefits  to  communi- 
ties of  the  greatest  need. 

H.R.  5376,  as  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  would  provide  $2 
billion  for  public  works  grants  to  com- 
munities with  high  unemployment  and 
with  planned  public  works  projects  ready 
to  go  as  soon  as  the  grant  is  made. 

One  of  the  requirements  under  the  bill 
for  qualifying  for  a  grant  is  that  a  major 
portion  of  the  funds  must  be  used  for 
payroll,  thus  Insuring  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Federal  assistance  will  find  Its  way 
into  the  pockets  of  the  working  man. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  construe  this  pro- 
gram as  "make  work."  Likewise,  it  is 
wrong  to  consider  it  a  Federal  handout. 
What  this  program  Involves  is  a  mutual 
benefit  arrangement,  providing  workers 
with  jobs  and  building  needed  public 
works. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
amended  the  bill  which  I  cosponsored  to 
include  extension  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  and  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional program.  I  support  these  amend- 
ments. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  Is  to  make 
local  areas  more  attractive  to  industry 
by  building  such  vitally  needed  environ- 
mental-related facilities  as  sewer  and 
water  plants,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as 
municipal  buildings  without  overburden- 
ing the  local  tax  rate. 

All  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the  financial 
plight  of  most  every  community  in  the 
Nation  in  these  days  of  rising  costs  and 
unrelenting  demands  for  public  services. 

In  order  to  continue  even  the  present 
services,  let  alcme  modernizing  and  im- 
proving them,  the  communities  have 
been  forced  to  increase  their  tax  rates 
to  the  point  of  no  return.  In  many  cases, 
they  have  reached  their  legal — if  not 
their  practical — limits. 

ITiere  is  much  discussion  today  of  rev- 
enue sharing.  The  pending  bill  is  the 
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kind  of  revenue  sharing  which,  it  se^ms 
to  me.  makes  sense.  Here  th.6  Federal 
Government  can  assist  on  specific  proj- 
ects which  meet  reasc«iable  criteria. 

Furthermore,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
require  that  the  community  Itself  do  its 
full  share  in  helping  Itself  in  these  tnfttng 
times. 

The  concept  before  us  Is  not  newl  It 
has  had  successful  experloice  in  the 
original  law  during  the  ptist  decade  |md 
has  proven  its  worth. 

I  hope  the  committee  and  the  House 
will  approve  the  pending  bill  wltl^out 
change. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  aco- 
sp(Misor  of  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act  of  1971,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  ^p- 
port  of  H  Jl.  5376  as  reported  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  Through  the 
prompt  enactment  of  this  vital  measure, 
the  Congress  can  respond  constructively 
to  the  present  economic  plight  of  the 
m&tion. 

Unemplosrtnent  In  the  United  Statte  is 
now  at  a  7-year  high.  In  my  own  state 
of  New  Jersey,  the  jobless  rate,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  flgm^,  Is  7.3  perqent. 
The  Newark  labor  market  area  is  j  ex- 
periencing a  6.4-percent  rate  of  unem- 
ployment; in  the  city  of  Newark  itself 
almost  15  percent  of  the  workforce  is 
unemployed.  J 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  years  ago  a  friend 
of  mine  was  complaining  to  me  ajout 
the  high  price  of  pork  chops  which  tjhen 
sold  for  $1.35  a  pound.  He  said  he  c^uld 
recall  when  pork  chops  went  for  15  cents 
per  pound.  I  told  him  I  could  remertber 
those  days  also,  but  did  not  have  i  the 
wherewithal  at  that  time  to  purclxase 
them  even  at  the  "bargain"  rates. 

I  met  this  same  gentleman  a  mdnth 
ago.  He  had  been  laid  off  from  his  job 
and  readily  admitted  he  preferred  a 
little  inflation  to  imemployment. 

The  point  of  the  story  Is  that  un(em- 
ployment  la  the  most  serious  economic 
pitjl^em  confronting  our  Natln  today.  Its 
reduction  should  receive  the  highest  pri- 
ority from  both  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  administration  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  tragically  high  lev«l  of 
imemplosrment  have  failed.  Contrary  to 
periodic  optimistic  assurance  issued  by 
high  administration  ofBcials,  the  em- 
plojrment  picture  has  deteriorated  ;  sig- 
nificantly over  the  past  2  years.  Clfear- 
ly,  only  afBrmative  action  by  the  (Con- 
gress will  bring  relief  to  the  5V2  million 
Americans  now  out  of  work. 

The  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act, 
title  I  of  the  bill  before  us,  is  designed 
to  substantially  and  immediately  attack 
the  Nation's  unemployment  probleiji  in 
those  areas  where  it  has  exacte4  Its 
harshest  toll.  It  would  authorize  $2  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1971  for  public  works 
projects  in  designated  areas  including 
those  with  6  percent  unemployed  or 
those  in  which  imemployment  Is  antici- 
pated to  reach  6  percent  during  the  next 
2  months.  Eighty  percent  Federal  maitch- 
ing  would  be  available  for  local  projects 
with  up  to  100  percent  available  in  cer- 
tain cases  where  local  financial  resources 
have  been  exhausted.  The  program  will 
serve  the  commendable  dual  purpote  of 
increasing  employment  and  helping  eom- 


mimities  to  provide  the  basic  f£M:ilities 
such  as  water  and  sewer  works,  hospi- 
tals, road  improvements,  and  public 
buildings. 

Title  n  of  H.R.  5386  would  extend 
the  worthwhile  Economic  Development 
Act  for  an  additional  2  years  with  an 
increased  level  of  funding.  The  objective 
of  this  program  is  more  long  range  in 
nature.  It  is  designed  to  enhance  domes- 
tic prosperity  by  establishing  stable  and 
diversified  local  economies  through  pub- 
lic works,  loans  for  business,  and  tech- 
rdcal  assistance  to  create  new  job  op- 
portunities. 

Just  last  week  construction  began  on 
a  new  plant  in  Newark,  N.J.,  made  possi- 
ble by  an  EDA  loan  of  over  $4  million. 
When  completed  the  plant  will  employ 
approximately  1,800  persons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  not  enough  for  us 
to  criticize  the  President's  economic 
policy.  Justifiable  as  such  criticism  may 
be.  the  Congress  also  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  act  to  meet  the  present  crisis. 
The  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  pro- 
vides us  with  the  opportunity  to  affect 
an  immediate  and  drastic  reduction  in 
the  ranks  of  the  imemployed.  I  urge  its 
speedy  passage. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  many  parts  to  the  bill  before  us 
today.  Indeed,  HJl.  5376  Is  really  three 
bills  which  are  lumped  together  under 
one  name.  I  generally  support  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1971.  which  Is  title  n  of 
this  omnibus  bill.  This  contains  new  au- 
thorizations for  Economic  Development 
Administration— EDA — programs,  which 
have  benefited  Coos.  Grafton,  and  Car- 
roll Counties  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
regional  commissions,  including  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission. 

In  the  past,  I  have  opposed  the  Ap- 
palachia  program  because  it  is  exces- 
sively discriminatory  in  that  a  relatively 
small  section  of  the  country  has  been 
singled  out  to  receive  massive  aid.  This 
discrimination  is  continued  in  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  programs  in  title  m 
of  the  bill  before  us  today.  Some  of  my 
objections  of  previous  years  have  been 
met  by  title  V  of  title  H  of  this  bill; 
namely,  the  provision  for  regional  com- 
missions like  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission.  However,  these  other  re- 
gional commissions  have  been  grossly 
underfimded  compared  with  the  Appa- 
Ifiujhlan  Regional  Commission,  and  It  is 
proposed  that  this  inequality  continue. 
The  bill  now  under  consideration  would 
authorize  a  total  of  $305  million  over 
2  years  for  all  five  of  the  other  regional 
commissions,  but  would  authorize  $1,545 
million  over  5  years  for  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  This  is  unfair  and 
discriminatory. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Piiblic  Works 
Committee  has  not  been  more  vigorous 
in  exercising  oversight  in  the  areas  cov- 
ered by  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. I  might  add,  however,  that  I  am 
heartened  by  the  fact  that  a  new  sub- 
committee chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  will  in  fact 
exercise  oversight  over  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  our  jurisdiction.  In  the  future, 
when  we  consider  legislation  such  as  this, 


I  hope  and  expect  that  we  can  bring 
better  proposals  to  the  fioor. 

My  principal  objection  to  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  proposal,  which  Is  ti- 
tle I  of  H.R.  5376,  is  that  if  EDA,  Appa- 
lachia,  and  the  regional  commission 
programs  along  with  other  programs  In 
this  area  were  properly  functioning,  then 
an  accelerated  public  works  program 
should  not  be  necessary.  It  is  a  continu- 
ing source  of  concern  to  me  that  when 
existing  programs  fail.  Congress  reacts 
by  keeping  that  one  going  and  cooking 
up  another  new  program  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  My  point  is  simply  that  at  this 
time  our  greatest  need  is  to  vigorously 
examine  the  operation  of  all  the  various 
programs  we  have  going,  and  either  re- 
design them  so  that  they  work,  or  else  get 
rid  of  them.  We  now  have  well  over  1,000 
grant-in-aid  programs  to  the  States  and 
local  governments  of  the  United  States. 
Until  we  make  them  work  and  we  should 
make  them  work,  we  should  not  rush  to 
add  another  new  one. 

This  bill  is  very  difficult  for  me.  be- 
cause it  contains  not  only  two  programs 
which  I  support,  and  which  have  helped 
New  Hampshire,  but  also  a  $1.5  billion, 
5-year  extension  of  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram, and  a  $2  billion,  1-year  accelerated 
public  works  program.  This  is  another 
example  of  the  imsoimd  and  unfair  prac- 
tice of  lumping  a  number  of  proposals 
into  one  bill  and  then  forcing  Congress 
to  vote  either  for  it  or  against  it.  As  so 
often  happens  in  omnibus  bills  like  this, 
the  result  is  that  some  bad  programs  ride 
through  under  the  imibrella  supplied  by 
some  good  programs.  This  is  bad  govern- 
ment, and  should  not  be  allowed.  Ending 
this  practice  is  in  my  opinion  a  badly 
needed  congressional  reform. 

Additional  reasons  for  opposing  title 
I  of  this  bill,  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act,  are  well  set  out  in  the  minority 
views  to  H.R.  5376,  which  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  Although  I  signed 
these  views.  I  do  not  support  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  ex- 
tensions for  the  reasons  I  have  hereto- 
fore stated. 

The  material  follows: 

Minority  Vntws  on  H.R..  6376 
We  favor  the  beslc  objective  of  title  I  of 
H.R.  5376.  whlcli  is  to  alleviate  the  imem- 
ployment In  depressed  areas  of  the  Nation, 
lyut  we  ai«  opposed  to  enactment  of  thlB 
title  aa  It  Is  now  written.  We  endorse  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  and  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  un- 
der UUee  n  and  m  of  the  blU.  The  programs 
under  these  two  acts  have  proven  to  be  ef- 
fective for  their  purpose  of  offering  long- 
range  economic  planning  and  development  to 
the  lagging  areas  of  the  country.  Both  pro- 
grams are  under  sound  management,  ana 
the  original  acta  have  been  refined  to  de^ 
with  the  complex  problems  they  are  designed 
to  relieve. 

Title  I  attempts  to  relieve  today's  unem- 
ployment problems  by  use  of  a  9-year-old  law. 
The  present  funding  of  this  emergency  type 
legislation,  which  was  enacted  In  response  to 
spedflc  problems  existing  In  1962,  cannot 
poaelbly  meet  today's  needs  which  are  sub- 
stantially different.  Bare  unemployment  sta- 
tistics are  approxlmatdy  the  same  today  as 
they  were  in  1962,  but  the  types  of  un«n- 
ployment  are  different,  "ntle  1  of  H.R.  6376  W 
an  attempt  to  find  a  slmpUstlc  solution  to  • 
complex  queetlon.   SlmpUstlc  solutions  Just 
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don't  solve  complex  problems.  In  otir  opinion. 
the  objectives  of  title  I,  however  commend- 
able and  worthwhile,  cannot  be  obtained  by 
Hiia  legislation.  Good  intentions  are  not  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  good  legislation. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  title 
I,  which  would  reeurrect  and  amend  the  1962 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  It  will  provide  little  help  for  those  who 
liAve  lost  their  Jobs  In  aerospyace,  defense,  and 
other  technical  Indvistrles,  as  a  result  of  the 
transition  from  a  war-time  to  a  peace-time 
economy. 

2.  Implementing  and  statutory  time  delays 
will  prevent  any  real  stcceleration  of  public 
works  construction. 

3.  It  will  thwart  effortc  to  curb  inflation. 

4.  The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1973  already  provides  for  a  *1.4  billion  public 
works  outiay  increase  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  which  will  produce  accelerated  public 
works  spending  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The 
President  has  additionally  requested  $2  bil- 
lion waste  treatment  plant  construction 
grant  authorizations  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
year*  1972,  1973,  and  1974,  which  annual 
authorizations  are  double  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1971. 

5.  It  is  feared  that  high  hopes  of  the  un- 
employed will  later  be  dashed  to  disillusion- 
ment when  the  highly  advertised  job  expect- 
ancy Is  not  realized. 

LTTTLX    HELP    FOR    UNEMPLOYED    IN    AEROSPACE. 
DEFENSE,  AND  TECHNICAL  DTOUSTHIES 

Title  I  addresses  Itself  to  the  national  un- 
employment problems  of  today.  This  title 
takes  an  aggregate  view  of  the  problems,  and 
the  remedies  it  offers  imply  that  the  types  of 
unemployment  are  the  same  throughout  the 
country.  But  unemployment  problems  in 
rural  areas  are  not  the  same  as  the  unem- 
ployment problems  in  the  urban  areas;  noi 
are  the  problems  the  same  throughout  the 
country.  Indlscrlmlnant  Federal  spending 
would  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic works  projects  in  areas  srtaUstlcally  lag- 
ging in  employment,  in  the  unsupjported 
hope  that  such  spending  will  solve  short* 
range  unemployment.  We  do  not  think  this  is 
sound  reasoning.  We  oannot  conceive  of  such 
a  simple  program  employing  at  the  same  time 
unemployed  unskilled  laborers  and  unem- 
ployed aerospcice  engineers  and  other  i>er- 
eons  highly  sklUed  in  spedflc  limited  func- 
tions. 

For  example,  at  recent  hearings  on  H.B. 
6S76,  witnesses  from  the  States  of  Kansas 
and  Washington  described  the  economic 
plights  of  people  in  these  two  States.  These 
two  witnesses  Insisted  that  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  was  the  answer  to  their  respective 
problems.  But  what  was  omitted  from  their 
testimony  was  emphasis  on  unemployment 
In  their  areas'  basic  Industry — aerospace. 
Wichita  is  the  site  of  many  aircraft  oom- 
panles,  which  employ  56  percent  of  the  total 
work  force  In  the  area,  and  25  percent  of  the 
total  work  force  are  employed  on  Govern- 
ment projects  alone.  With  such  a  large  ptw- 
tlon  of  the  work  force  employed  by  a  single 
Industry,  it  is  lltUe  wonder  that  this  town 
in  Kansas  would  clamor  for  aid  when  fluctu- 
ations occur  in  this  particular  industry.  Pub- 
lic works  construction  projects  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  aeroepaoe  programs. 

Washington,  particularly  Seattle,  Is  plagued 
by  the  same  problem.  The  city's  economy  Is 
closely  tied  to  the  aerospace  Industry.  And 
when  that  industry  sneezes,  Seattle  gets 
pneumonia. 

There  are  other  areas  In  this  country  suf- 
fering from  high  unemployment  which  do 
need  public  works  projects.  Such  projects, 
referred  to  by  economists  as  social  overhead 
capital,  aid  an  area  tremendously  In  main- 
taining and  expanding  their  long-range  econ- 
omy. Street  Improvement,  sewage  lines,  water 
systems,  and  the  like  are  basic  criteria  for 
multilevel  economic  growth.  Unemployment, 
however,  follows  a  pattern  Independent  of 


the  need  for  social  overhead  capital.  Title  I 
does  not  take  into  account  these  complexi- 
ties. It  assumes,  erroneously,  that  existing 
short-range  unemployment  will  be  substan- 
tially alleviated  by  public  works  construc- 
tion projects,  and  this  assumption,  as  point- 
ed out  earlier,  is  largely  based  on  the  prom- 
ise that  substantial  numbers  of  the  un- 
employed are  construction  workers. 

At  best,  it  appears  that  only  1  percent  to 
2  percent  of  those  unemployed  would  be  em- 
ployed by  the  proposed  accelerated  public 
works  projects,  because  the  skills  of  the  im- 
employed  labor  force  in  many  areas  cannot 
be  easily  adapted  to  the  construction  trades. 
Additionally,  since  the  construction  indus- 
try is  extremely  mobile,  construction  labor- 
ers may  be  imported  to  take  the  Jobs  created 
by  such  accelerated  public  works  construc- 
tion projects. 

If  the  efforts  of  this  committee  In  favor- 
ably reporting  this  legislation  are  aimed  at 
reaching  the  hard  block  of  unemployed  peo- 
ple, it  will  not  succeed,  because  of  the  large 
group  of  new  unemployed  from  the  aero- 
space, defense-oriented,  and  other  technical 
industries. 

Many  of  these  people  are  highly  skilled; 
they  are  trained  for  more  advanced  work 
than  unskilled  and  semiskilled  employees  on 
public  works  construction  projects. 

We  believe  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  new 
unemployed  identified  by  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  testifled  before  the  subcommittee 
will  not  be  helped  by  this  particular  legis- 
lation. 

TIME   DELAYS 

A  second,  and  equally  important,  point  is 
that  construction  projects  by  title  I  will  not, 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  provide  new  Jobs 
immediately.  Significant  employment  gains 
under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act, 
enacted  in  1962,  did  not  ocour  until  9  months 
after  the  Act  was  signed  into  law.  The  time 
lag  resulted  from  administrative  and  plan- 
ning delays  that  apparently  could  not  be 
avoided  In  Implementing  the  program.  This 
obviously  would  not  meet  the  objective  of 
the  committee  or  the  sponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion— to  provide  immediate  short-range  em- 
ployment. Certainly,  with  a  time  lag  of  9 
months,  or  more,  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  would  not  meet  that  objective. 

We  foresee.  In  fact,  even  greater  delays  In 
the  commencement  of  construction  of  proj- 
ects as  a  result  of  environmental  legislation. 
For  example.  Section  102(1)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  re- 
quires that  the  applications  for  all  major 
projects  significantly  affecting  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment  must  be  ac- 
companied by  an  environmental  Impact 
statement,  which  includes: 

(1)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action: 

(2)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  pro- 
posal be  implemented; 

(3)  alternative  to  the  proposed  action; 

(4)  the  relationsiiip  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity;  and 

(5)  any  irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implemented. 

These  highly  technical  and  detailed  state- 
ments require  careful  preparation  and  often 
require  voluminous  supporting  data,  which 
may  take  months  to  develop  by  engineers, 
enviponmentiallste,  psychologists,  and  other 
specialists.  The  act  further  provides  that 
prior  to  making  a  detailed  statement,  the 
responsible  oflSclals  shall  consult  with  and 
obtain  the  comments  of  any  Fed»-al  agency 
which  has  jurledictlon  by  law  or  special  ex- 
pertise with  respect  to  any  environmental 
Impact  Involved.  Copies  of  the  statement 
and  comments  and  views  of  the  appropriate 
Federal,   State,   and   local   agencies,    which 


are  authorized  to  develop  and  enforce  en- 
vironmental standards,  are  required  to  be 
made  available  to  the  President,  the  CouncU 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  all  of  these  documents  must  accom- 
pany the  project  application  through  the 
agency  review  process.  These  statutory  re- 
quirements, alone,  can  add  many  months  to 
the  time  required  for  the  processing  and 
approval  of  project  applications. 

The  immediate  creation  of  public  works 
construction  jobs,  to  relieve  short-range  un- 
employment, appears  Impossible  to  achieve 
imder  title  I  of  this  bill. 

INFLATIONART    PRESStrSZS 

Title  I  would  primarily  stimulate  activity 
In  the  construction  industry.  Average  hourly 
earnings  in  the  construction  industry  in- 
creased 8.4  percent  from  1968  to  1969,  and 
9.2  percent  from  1969  to  1970;  whereas  the 
average  hourly  earnings  increases  in  the 
manufacturing  Industry  for  the  same  periods 
were  6.0  percent  and  5.3  percent  respectively. 
Thus,  the  construction  industry  not  only  ex- 
perienced a  much  larger  Increase  In  average 
hourly  earnings  for  the  same  period,  but  a 
growing  increase  as  well.  ITiere  are  many 
inflationary  pressures  In  the  construction 
Industry,  and  to  add  a  $2  million  2-year  con- 
struction program,  as  profK)Ged  by  this  title, 
would  dampen  efforts  being  taken  by  the 
administration  to  combat  inflation. 

Since  pubUc  works  construction  projects 
to  be  financed  by  title  I  would  take  up  to  3 
years,  after  Initiation  of  applications,  to 
complete,  substantial  portions  of  the  $2  bil- 
lion authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
2-fi8cal-year  period  1972  and  1973  would  en- 
ter the  economy  during  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974.  This  can  overheat  the  economy  at  a 
time  when  there  may  be  far  less  unemploy- 
ment. In  addition,  the  wages  that  will  ulti- 
mately flow  from  these  construction  projects 
may  go  into  areas  that  are  depressed  today, 
but  which  will  have  cushleved  greater  eco- 
nomic strength  at  the  time  al  actual  con- 
struction. The  President's  full  employment 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1972,  which  includes 
an  increase  of  $3.2  billion  over  fiscal  year 
1970  for  public  works  construction,  and  the 
President's  efforts  to  stimulate  the  economy 
through  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  also  will 
have  their  most  significant  Impact  on  the 
economy  during  this  period.  The  President's 
program  is  calculated  to  achieve  full  em- 
ployment with  price  stability.  The  addition 
of  the  92  billion  public  works  program  au- 
thorized by  title  I  of  H.R.  6373  wlU  add  sub- 
stantial fuel  to  the  fires  of  inflation  and  thus 
counteract  many  of  the  beneficial  long-range 
effects  of  the  President's  program. 

PRESIDXNT'S  ACCELERATION  OP  PUBLIC  WORKS 
CONSTRtJCnON 

We  would  further  emphasize  that  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  for  fiscal  year  1072,  which 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
which  will  be  implemented  beginning  July 
1  of  this  year,  provides  its  own  acceleration 
of  public  works  construction. 

It  contains  a  $1.4  billion  Increase  In  out- 
lays for  public  works  projects  in  fiscal  year 
1972  over  corresponding  outlays  for  fiscal 
yefU"  1971.  This  increased  expenditure  in  1972 
will  be  reflective  of  action  already  taken  by 
the  President  to  combat  imemployment. 

Also,  the  President  has  submitted  to  Con- 
gress a  request  for  authorizations  for  appro- 
priation of  $2  billion  for  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works  for  each  of  the  flscal 
years  1972,  1973,  and  1974.  Recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  environmental  protection 
and  enhancement  that  will  result  from  the 
construction  of  these  projects,  he  has  further 
requested  that  the  entire  $2  billion  to  be  au- 
thorized for  flscal  year  1972  be  appropriated. 

This  is  twice  the  amoxint  ever  appropriated 
for  this  program  for  any  year  heretofore,  and, 
when  coupled  with  the  $1.4  blUlon  increased 
public  works  spending  previously  referred 
to.  presents  a  far  more  adequate  method  of 
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funding  an  accelerated  public  worls  pro- 
gram tban  Uiat  contained  In  title  I  |or  this 
blU. 

HICH  HOPES  TO  OISnXUSIONMEN: ' 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  "United 
States  reviewed  497  projects  constructed 
under  the  Public  Worts  Acceleration  Act, 
which  was  passed  In  1962.  The  revlfw  dis- 
closed that  draatlc  overstatements  lof  ex- 
pected employment  had  been  made  tct  these 
projects.  Whereas  50,863  man-monthsi  of  on- 
site  employment  had  been  estlmate<)  to  be 
created  by  these  projects,  only  27,34^  man- 
months  were  actually  realized. 

A  report  of  this  review,  which  w^s  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  shows,  first,  tkat  the 
administration  of  the  Public  Works  Acceler- 
ation Act  did  not  produce  the  results  hoped 
for  and,  second,  that  Congress  canMjt  rely 
upon  the  validity  of  estimates  of  expected 
successes  and  accomplishments  to  be  neallzed 
from  this  program. 

Much  propaganda  accompanied  the*  Intro- 
duction of  this  legislation  In  an  eiort  to 
convince  the  public  that  It  will  expeditiously 
meet  the  current  unemployment  pioblem. 
We  are  gravely  concerned  that  many  people 
will  be  disillusioned  when  their  ne4ds  are 
not  met  by  this  legislation. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate,  eve4  cruel. 
If  the  hopes  of  the  unemployed  werej  raised 
by  heralded  announcements  of  bounteous 
Jobs  under  title  I  only  to  be  struclf  down 
later  by  the  reality  of  unemployable  spe- 
cialized skills,  statutory  delays,  and  ipflated 
expectations. 

Wn,LiAK  H.  Haksha. 

James  C.  Cleveland. 

Fred  Schwencel. 

WiLMER  (VijJEO.^R  Bend)  M^ell. 

John  H.  Terrt. 

Charles  Thonx. 

LaMab  Baker. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  entliuslas- 
tically  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
5376.  the  public  works  acceleration,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  extensions.  This  ISVa 
billion  bill  is  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  both  the  current  short-range  problem 
of  economic  recession  and  to  the  longer 
range  goal  of  national  economic  develop- 
ment. This  bill  is  a  tribute  to  the  leader- 
ship of  our  great  Chairman  John  Blat- 
KiK,  with  whom  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  serve  in  drafting  this  bill.  OurJ Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  deliberations  and 
we  have  reported  to  the  House  a  bill 
which  fully  deserves  the  widespread  pub- 
lic support  it  has  already  received. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  HI  of  H.RI.  5376 
would  extend  for  4  years  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act.  Becatise  of 
my  service  on  the  subcommittee  which 
drafted  this  title,  and  because  thtee  of 
the  counties  I  represent  participate  in  the 
Appalachia  program,  the  Appalachia  ex- 
tension is  of  special  interest  to  me.  The 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and 
its  programs  have  been  one  of  th^  most 
popular  and  successful  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams in  history.  It  has  In  fact  hjecome 
a  model  for  the  Nation  in  demonstrating 
the  possibilities  of  successful  cooperation 
and  coordination  among  local,  State,  and 
Federal  authorities.  The  controlling 
principle  behind  this  program  has  been 
grassroots  participation  and  planning. 
and  this  principle  has  been  the  motet  im- 
portant reason  for  the  Appalachli  pro- 
gram's success.  This  has  truly  qeen  a 
States  rights  program. 

In  1965.  when  the  C<mgress  inaugu- 
rated this  program,  it  was  recojfnlzed 


that  the  13-State  Appalachia  region  had 
special  problems.  The  national  postwar 
prosperity  liad  in  most  cases  passed  Ap- 
palachia by.  The  Congress  then  provided 
a  mechanism  for  meeting  the  problems 
of  this  area,  both  in  terms  of  develop- 
ment of  human  resources  and  in  provid- 
ing badly  needed  public  facilities.  This 
work  is  by  no  means  completed,  but  there 
has  been  progress  in  bringing  Appal£M^hia 
into  the  economic  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ica. It  would  be  tragically  short-sighted 
were  we  to  terminate  tills  program  now 
when  many  of  its  programs  are  just  get- 
ting underway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  mention  but  a 
few  of  these  programs.  Basic  to  any  pro- 
gram of  economic  development  is  a  net- 
work of  good  roads,  and  work  has  been 
initiated  on  93  percent  of  the  nearly 
2,600  miles  of  Appalachian  development 
highways.  About  500  miles  of  develop- 
ment highways  have  been  completed, 
and  about  367  miles  are  now  imder  con- 
struction. In  my  own  area,  Appalachia 
assistance  has  been  Instrumental  in  the 
construction  of  South  Carolina  Highway 
11,  which  will  cross  the  Appalachia  foot- 
hill region  of  northwest  South  Carolina 
and  which  will  provide  access  to  the  fab- 
ulous nuclear  power  development  by 
Duke  Power  Co.  at  Keowee-Toxaway  in 
Pickens  County.  The  Appalachia  pro- 
gram has  also  met  some  of  the  pressing 
human  needs  through  its  assistance  in 
the  field  of  health  facilities  and  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  economic  gap  still 
separates  the  Appalachia  region  from 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and  for  that  rea- 
son this  Imaginative  approach  must  be 
continued.  But  as  a  measure  of  the  suc- 
cess to  date  of  the  Appalachia  program, 
we  can  point  to  the  shrinking  size  of  this 
gap  as  measured  in  terms  of  per  capita 
income  and  in  the  outmigration  of  popu- 
lation. 

Title  n  of  H.R.  5376  would  extend  for 
2  more  years  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  and  authorize  a  2 -year  total  of 
$1,945  binion.  The  EDA  programs,  like 
the  Appalachia  programs,  have  been 
aimed  at  long-term  economic  develop- 
ment. In  cooperation  with  the  State  gov- 
ernments, the  EDA  programs  have  aided 
regions  which  have  sufifered  from  exces- 
sive unemplojTnent.  This  assistance  has 
led  to  construction  of  public  facilities 
needed  to  attract  Industry  and  has  helped 
finance  programs  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  that  make  areas 
more  attractive  to  private  investors.  Sev- 
eral counties  in  my  district  have  bene- 
fited from  EDA  programs,  and  I  know 
from  experience  how  EDA  participation 
has  laid  the  foimdatlon  for  an  expanded 
private-sector  economy  In  these  areas. 
Title  n  of  this  bill  also  calls  for  an  ex- 
t^ision  of  the  so-called  title  V  commis- 
sions, which  are  multlstate  planning 
commissions  patterned  after  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  would  provide  short- 
term  relief  to  areas  of  excessive  xmem- 
plojTnent  smd  would  also  reduce  a  long 
backlog  of  needed  public  facilities,  such 
as  water  and  sewer  facilities,  hlghwtiys 
aixd  medical  facilities.  Title  I  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $2  bUllon 
to  be  made  available  immediately  to  the 
administration  for  allocation. 

Taken  together.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 


three  parts  of  H.R.  5376  constitute  a 
broad  attack  on  both  the  ciurent  na- 
tional problem  of  economic  slowdown 
and  the  more  long-range  problem  of 
areas  where  economic  development  has 
not  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

As  one  who  has  consistantly  support- 
ed a  soimd  Federal  fiscal  policy  over  the 
years  I  can  recommend  this  legislation 
as  fiscally  sound  and  in  the  national  in- 
terest. This  legislation  is  a  good  invest- 
ment of  Federal  funds.  It  will  promote 
more  Jobs,  better  education  and  tax  reve- 
nue. This  bill  is  Insurance  against  de- 
pression, unemployment  and  falling 
revenue  at  local.  State,  and  Federal 
level.  I  recommend  this  legislation  to  my 
colleagues  without  any  hesitation  or 
reservation. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
representative  of  an  economically  dis- 
tressed rural  district  suffering  from  low 
farm  prices,  chronic  imemployment,  and 
underemplo3Tnent,  and  a  district  lack- 
ing job  opportunities,  I  am  wholeheart- 
edly behind  H.R.  5376.  As  a  freshman 
Congressman.  I  have  lent  my  name  to 
any  number  of  pieces  of  legislation 
which  would  benefit  residents  of  the 
Seventh  District  in  northwest  Minnesota. 
Of  all  these  measures  I  am  confident  that 
H  Jl.  5376 — extending  three  public  works 
bUls  enacted  during  the  1960's — could 
have  the  most  immediate  impact  on  the 
well-being  of  my  constituents. 

For  80  years  there  has  been  a  drift  of 
families  and  individuals  from  our  farms 
and  small  towns  into  our  crowded  cities. 
These  individuals  have  been  in  search 
of  jobs  and  driven  against  their  will. 
This  drift  has  imposed  a  hardship  on  the 
city  in  the  long  nm  and  city  problems 
will  get  worse  if  this  drift  continues. 

H.R.  5376  wotild  provide  some  relief 
for  oiir  cities  by  creating  opportunities 
in  the  countryside.  I  urge  support  for 
this  bill  to  give  rural  residents  jobs  at 
home.  It  would  benefit  all  people  no 
matter  where  they  live. 

I  noted  In  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
of  March  15  a  front-page  story  on  "Some 
Areas  Seek  To  Halt  Growth."  This  article 
could  not  have  been  more  timely.  In 
general,  this  article  discusses  the  desire 
of  various  States  and  cities  to  dlscoxut«e 
growth: 

AoroBS  the  country,  budgets  are  being 
slashed  for  agencies  that  entice  new  people 
and  Industries  to  various  states  and  cities. 

What  a  far  cry  this  is  from  chambers 
of  commerce  in  our  riirsd  areas  who 
only  wish  to  maintain  their  population 
and  not  see  It  dwindle  away  any  more 
than  it  already  has  over  the  past  decade 
and  more.  Again  many  of  our  rural  areas 
are  crying  for  some  chance  to  grow  or 
at  the  very  least  not  to  diminish  in  size. 
H.R.  5376  would  enable  those  most  dis- 
advantaged areas  to  have  a  part  of  the 
economic  pie  and  a  chance  to  maintain 
the  wholesome  life  afforded  In  oiu-  rural 
commimlties. 

As  long  as  I  serve  in  Congress  I  am 
committed  to  devoting  the  majority  of 
my  time  and  energy  to  putting  a  stop  to 
outmigration  and  lending  my  every  ef- 
fort to  seeing  our  rural  areas  revitalized 
smd  developed.  I  am,  of  course,  particu- 
larly concerned  with  those  areas  for 
which  this  bUl  would  provide  some  relief, 
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and  which  are  suffering  from  inordinate- 
ly high  rates  of  imemployment. 

Authorizing  a  total  of  $5.5  billion 
through  1978,  Including  $2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1971  in  accelerated  pubhc  works 
funds,  the  enactment  of  this  bill  Into 
law  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  under  the  nole, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  by  title  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  printed  In  the  reported  bill  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  pimjpse  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  6376 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Sepresentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— PUBLIC  WORKS 
ACCELERATION  ACT 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  Amendments 
of  1971". 

Sec.  102.  The  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2641  et  seq.)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Clause  (1)  of  section  2(a)  U  amended 
to  read  as  foUows:  "(1)  certain  oommunl- 
tles  and  areas  In  the  Nation  are  presently 
burdened  by  substantial  unemployment  and 
underemployment  resulting  from  the  eco- 
nomic decline  of  1970.  and". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  1b  amended 
to  read  as  foUows : 

"(b)  Congress  further  finds  that  Federal 
•aslstance  to  stimulate  public  works  Inveet- 
ment  in  order  to  increase  employment  op- 
portunities Is  most  urgently  needed  In  those 
areas,  both  urban  and  niral,  suSerlng  per- 
sistent or  substantial  unemployment  or 
underemployment." 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'eligible  area"  means — 

"(1)  those  areas  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  as  'redevelopment  areas' 
or  as  'economic  development  centers'  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  and  those  areas 
designated  by  such  Secretary  under  section 
103  of  such  Act. 

"(2)  those  areas  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  designates  each  month  as  having  been 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  for  at 
least  six  of  the  preceding  twelve  months." 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  3  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 
"Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  such  law 
requiring  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
State  or  local  government  involved  to  be 
less  than  a  fixed  portion  of  the  cost  of  a 
project,  grants-in-aid  may  be  made  under 
authority  of  this  section  which  bring  the 
total  of  all  Federal  contributions  to  such 
project  up  to  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
such  project,  or  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
oast  of  such  project  if  the  State  or  local 
government  has  exhausted  its  effective  tax- 
ing and  borrowing  capacity  for  such  purposes 
and  therefore  does  not  have  economic  and 
financial  capability  to  assume  all  of  the  addi- 
tional financial  obligations  required." 

(5)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follower 

"(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1970,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,000, 
to  be  allocated  by  the  President  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 

(6)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  prescribing  such  rules,  regulations,  and 


procedures,  the  President  shaU  require  that 
priority  be  given  to  projects  for  assistance  in 
the  construction  of  basic  pubUc  works  (In- 
cluding works  for  the  storage,  treatment, 
purification,  or  distribution  of  water:  and 
sewage,  sewage  treatment,  and  sewer  faclU- 
tles)  for  which  there  is  an  urgent  and  vital 
public  need." 

(7)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  3  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  The  criteria  to  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  determining  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  criteria  established  In  sec- 
tion 8.3(a)  of  title  20  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regiilations  as  in  effect  March  3,   1071." 

(8)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  No  part  of  any  allocation  made  by 
the  President  under  this  Act  shall  be  made 
available  during  any  fiscal  year  to  any  State 
or  local  government  for  any  public  works 
project  if  the  proposed  or  planned  total  ex- 
pend! txire  (exclusive  of  Federal  funds)  of 
such  State  or  local  government  during  such 
fiscal  year  for  aU  its  capital  improvement 
projects  Is  decreased." 

(0)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sbc.  7.  An  eligible  area  under  this  Act 
shall  retain  such  designation  for  only  so 
long  as  it  continues  to  meet  the  unemploy- 
ment criteria  applicable  to  it  but  in  no  event 
shall  such  designation  be  terminated  prior 
to  one  year  after  the  date  of  designation. 

"Sec.  8.  Federal  financial  assistance  made 
from  allocations  made  by  the  President  un- 
der this  Act  may  be  used  for  aU  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  basic  Federal  contribution  to 
projects  and  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  Federal  contribution  to  such  projects." 

Sic.  103.  (a)  Clause  (11)  of  the  last  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  0" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  3". 

(b)  Section  202(e)  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1066  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  0"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 8,"  and  by  striking  out  "60  per  centum" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "80  per  cen- 
tum." 

Sec.  104.  No  person  in  the  United  States 
BhaU,  on  the  ground  of  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  xinder  the  PubUc  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act. 

Mr,  JONES  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AUXNDKKNT  OITEBXD  BT  MK.  HABSHA 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
sm  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Habsha:  On 
page  8,  strike  out  line  6  and  all  that  foUows 
down  through  line  3  on  page  12. 

Renumber  succeeding  titles  and  references 
thereto  accordingly. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  simple  enough.  I  do  not 
think  the  language  itself  needs  any  ex- 
plaining; it  is  simply  a  motion  to  strike 
title  I  from  the  bill,  but  I  would  like  to 
explain  to  the  Committee  my  reasons 
for  it. 

In  the  first  place,  today  we  are  dealing 
just  with  the  authorization  legislation. 
If  this  is  finally  approved  by  both  bodies 


of  the  Congress  and  then  signed  into  law, 
and  administered  by  the  President,  then 
the  task  of  having  it  funded,  or  the  ap- 
propriation process,  comes  in.  This  is  an- 
other process  that  will  take  some  time. 

Then  tmder  the  legislation  the  Presi- 
dent delegates  his  authority  to  adminis- 
ter this  program  to  the  various  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  again 
will  be  a  time-oonsuming  matter  by  the 
administration  delegating  that  authority. 
Then  we  must  draft  and  implement  new 
rules,  regulations,  and  procedures,  be- 
cause in  this  legislation  we  have  made 
significant  changes  from  that  which  ex- 
isted in  the  old  1962  act. 

There  are  several  changes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  preclude  the  usage  of  previ- 
ous rules  and  regulations.  This,  again, 
will  be  time  consuming. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  en- 
vironmentsJ  impact  requirements  which 
will  take  anywhere  from  90  days  to  4 
months  or  even  6  months  to  bring  into 
being,  because  they  are  very  involved. 
They  require  highly  technical  prepara- 
tion and  statements  and  observations  by 
highly  trained  people,  technical  people. 
They  must  be  reviewed  by  every  agency 
that  is  affected.  The  States  must  be  per- 
mitted to  express  their  views  on  them  and 
so  forth.  This  all  takes  time.  Even  when 
there  Is  a  most  resourceful  urging,  this 
particular  hurdle  for  any  administration 
to  overcome  cannot  be  quickly  accom- 
plished. 

Now,  what  that  means  is  that  at  the 
most  optimistic  level  no  appreciable  con- 
tracts imder  the  accelerated  public  work 
amendments  of  1971  could  conceivably 
be  awarded  before  January  or  February 
of  1972. 

So,  what  we  have,  in  effect,  is  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  no  new  jobs  until  the 
spring  of  next  year.  Therefore,  we  are 
talking  for  all  practical  purposes  of  jobs 
that  will  not  be  available  imtll  this  time 
next  year,  and  then  not  in  any  appreci- 
able amount  because  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  which  do  not  exist 
insofar  as  this  legislation  is  concerned, 
it  was  2  years  before  any  appreciable 
impact  was  realized  under  the  1962  act. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  label  this 
act  an  accelerated  public  works  program 
Is  a  misnomer.  Let  me  show  you,  based 
upon  the  statistics  of  the  proponents 
themselves,  how  Ineffective  this  title 
really  is. 

First,  by  their  own  figures  as  contained 
In  the  report  the  real  impact  on  employ- 
ment did  not  come  until  June  1964,  22 
months  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
and  even  then  Involved  the  on-site  em- 
ployment of  some  45,000  people  at  its 
peak.  It  was  not  at  that  level  for  any 
appreciable  period  of  time — It  was  not 
for  a  year  or  6  months,  but  probably  was 
for  a  very  considerably  shorter  period 
of  time. 

Even  this  was  achieved  only  after  an 
enormous  expenditure  of  both  Federal 
and  State  dollars,  as  they  say  in  the  re- 
port $1.7  billion. 

Furthermore,  under  this  bill  you  are 
probably  not  going  to  have  any  more 
total  expenditures  than  you  experienced 
in  1962,  because  we  have  eliminated  the 
maintenance  of  effort  qualifications  or 
requirement  provision  Uiat  was  in  the 
old  1962  act.  There  the  States  were  re- 
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quired  to  increase  their  expenditureslfor 
public  works  projects  by  the  amoun;  of 
new  non-Federal  money  that  went  into 
those  projects. 

Here,  we  have  taken  that  requiren^ent 
out. 

What  do  you  get  for  this  $1.7  biU^n? 
Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

In  September  1962,  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  1962  APW  act,  unemploynent 
was  at  the  5.6-percent  level,  with  a  tptal 
unemployment  of  3,961.000. 

In  June  1964,  when  the  program  pedjked 
and  you  had  the  highest  level  of  emp  oy- 
ment  under  the  program,  overall  un;m- 
ployment  was  at  a  5.2  percentage  Ipvel 
with  3,812,000  p)eople  unemployed,  an 
actual  reduction  of  some  150,000  persjns. 
Now,  at  that  point  they  only  claim—  and 
this  appears  in  their  report — they  (inly 
claim  45,000  people  employed  as  a  result 
of  the  passage  of  the  act.  Therefore,  one 
can  only  attribute  to  the  Accelerated 
PubUc  Works  Act  about  one-fourth  ol  the 
reduction  in  unemployment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  i  en- 
tleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ha4sha 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additi(knal 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  You  cannot,  therelore, 
attribute  to  the  Accelerated  Public  Wi  )rks 
Act  of  1962  but  about  one-fourth  of  ths 
reduction  in  the  unemployment  or  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent.  That  Ls  all  you  got  for 
a  total  expenditure  of  $1.7  billion,  a  re- 
duction in  unemployment  of  one-t(nth 
of  1  percent. 

Obviously  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  of  1962  was  not  effective,  and 
this  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  Can- 
not be  any  more  so.  Piurthermore,  it! ad- 
mittedly does  not  reach  the  skilled  tech- 
nicians, the  scientists,  the  engineers,  land 
so  forth.  I  thklnk  the  Implications  of  this 
legislation  are  obvious.  Flumping  money 
into  the  economy  2  or  3  years  from  how 
in  efforts  to  cope  with  current  conditions 
is  a  risky  undertaking.  Such  an  action 
could  well  overheat  the  economy  4an- 
gerously  at  a  time  when  our  rate  of  lun- 
employment  may  be  far  lower  than  it  is 
today,  at  a  time  when  the  economy  wUl 
be  in  full  gear  and  the  effects  of  the  ad- 
ministration's actions  will  be  in  full 
swing. 

But  the  real  threat  implicit  in  tl^le  I 
is  that  we  are  holding  out  to  the  Najtion 
a  package  of  false  promises  of  rapid'  80- 
percent  funding  of  a  program  that  (jan- 
not  achieve  the  results  desired,  because 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  act,  in  the  qon- 
structlon  Industry  and  the  statutory  (de- 
lays, the  false  hopes  and  great  expecta- 
tions that  will  be  struck  down  by  i  the 
reality  of  unemployable  specialized  skills 
and  Inflated  promises.  ■ 

Let  me  caution  you  that  if  this  |  bill 
passed  with  title  I  in  it  we  are  in  gtave 
danger  of  losing  any  extension  of  ]  the 
Economic  Development  Act,  and  the  Ap- 
palachian Act. 

Title  I  interferes  so  directly  with  the 
major  economic  plans  of  the  admiais- 
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tratlon  that  it  must  inevitably  cause' 


the 


President  to  veto  any  bill  containing  It. 
Do  not  sacrifice  the  proven  benefit^  of 
two  good  programs  for  the  uncertain  and 


unproved,  and  certainly  overestimated 
benefits  of  a  bad  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
support  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
and  by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harsha 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  let  me  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha),  on  his 
objective  analysis  of  this  particular  por- 
tion in  this  overall  legislation. 

Title  I,  in  my  Judgment,  should  be 
stricken,  and  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment. 

When  you  consider  that  inevitable  de- 
lays, as  illustrated  from  the  experience 
of  the  1962  act,  that  will  occur,  I  think 
we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  legislation,  if  it  becomes  law,  if  it  is 
funded,  will  not  have  an  immediate  im- 
pact on  resolving  any  unemployment  in 
any  of  the  areas  that  would  qualify. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  illustra- 
tion used  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
of  the  minimiun  impact  experienced  un- 
der the  1962  act  of  solving  any  of  the 
serious  unemployment  problems  likewise 
justifies  support  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
EDA  legislation  and  the  Appalachian 
legislation  are  worth  while,  and  ought  to 
be  extended,  and  properly  authorized 
and  funded.  It  would  be  tragic,  indeed,  it 
we  had  any  serious  interruptions  in  those 
two  necessary  pieces  of  legislation  be- 
cause they  were  encumbered  by  a  part  of 
the  proposed  legislation  that  is  some- 
what suspect  for  the  reasons  that  have 
been  given. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  and  trust  that 
we  can  pass  titles  n  and  m,  and  that 
we  can  eliminate  title  I,  and  that  we  can 
send  this  bill  to  conference  and,  hope- 
fully, to  the  desk  of  the  President  so  It 
can  be  received  with  welcome.  If  we  en- 
cumber It  I  suspect  that  we  could  have 
some  trouble.  I  hope  we  can  avoid  diffi- 
culty by  approving  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  if  the  minority  leader 
would  give  his  opinion  of  title  m,  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  passed  In  its 
entirety  or  with  amendments  that  will 
be  specifically  proposed? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  give  me  the 
benefit  of  explaining  the  amendments 
that  he  is  talking  of? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  understand 
that  an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  add 
additional  coimties  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  xmder- 
stand  it,  on  the  basis  of  the  Information 
I  have,  those  coimties  after  a  study  made 


at  the  request  of  the  Congress  were  rec- 
ommended for  inclusion  and  were  con- 
sidered to  be  desirable  counties  for  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation.  If  my  infor- 
mation is  accurate  that  there  was  a  com- 
mission study  and  it  did  recommend  the 
inclusion  of  those  additional  counties  in 
New  York  State,  I  would  support  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  And  if  that 
did  not  so  officially  appear  in  the  report, 
what  would  be  the  response  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan?  If  the  report  did 
not  make  that  recommendation,  what 
would  the  gentleman's  response  be? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  think  In  all 
honesty,  my  response  would  be  that  I 
would  not  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  refer  to  page  29,  section  5,  rec- 
ommendation 1,  and  read  it  the  recom- 
mendation does  not  say  that  these 
coimties  be  included  in  Appalachia.  The 
report  really  makes  no  specific  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  I  think  it  should 
be  made  clear,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  should  be  aware  of  this  as 
well  as  the  minority  leader — it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  an  amendment  which 
may  be  offered  will  be  patterned  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  several  years  ago.  At  that  time, 
when  the  lower  tier  of  New  York  was 
brought  into  the  Appalachia  program,  it 
was,  I  believe,  subject  to  a  reservation. 
The  Governors  which  are  the  .ruling 
board  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission had  the  final  say.  Because  of 
that,  I  think  the  questions  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  just  asked  the  minor- 
ity leader  were  not  entirely  relevant. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha).  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  makes  two  points  in 
defense  of  his  amendment  which  would 
eUminate  title  I  from  the  bill. 

First,  he  suggests  that  title  I  should 
not  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  bill  be- 
cause he  says  it  is  already  too  late.  In 
effect,  he  says  there  is  not  any  way  to 
speed  up  the  public  works  that  it  author- 
izes, and,  that,  therefore,  it  should  not 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  address  myself 
briefly  to  that.  While  I  acknowledge 
that  the  gentleman  does  have  a  point  in 
sas^g  that  the  processing  time  of  typical 
applications  on  public  works  projects  un- 
der the  EDA  has  risen  and  taken  more 
time  than  Congress  would  prefer,  I  think 
history  demonstrates  we  are  able  within 
reasoiu^le  bounds  to  get  projects  mov- 
ing. In  1962,  we  adopted  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  and  by  1964,  after 
just  2  years,  7,769  projects  already  had 
been  put  into  being.  That  accounted  for 
$861  million  of  Federal  funds  which  stim- 
ulated enough  matching  local  and  private 
funds  to  make  a  total  of  $1.7  billion. 

Now,  if  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  could  possibly  move  ahead 
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immediately  with  projects  today,  let  me 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  fact  that  there  presently  exists  a  $6 
billion  backlog  of  projects  on  which  ap- 
plications have  been  flled  and  which  are 
awaiting  action. 

Of  that  backlog,  $3  billion  In  proj- 
ects already  have  completed  sufficient 
processing  that  they  would  be  ready  to 
start  virtually  right  now. 

mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  under- 
scoring a  very  important  a^iect  of  this 
problem.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  certainly  not  in  the  past 
third  of  a  century,  since  the  last  great 
depression,  have  we  had  such  a  bona 
flde,  reliable  backlog  of  projects  ready 
to  go  immediately.  They  are  in  the  files 
downtown,  not  many  blocks  from  this 
very  chamber.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  We  will  have  $6  biUion, 
of  which  $3  billion  are  ready  to  go  al- 
most Immediately.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  again  for  underscoring  that 
very  important  fact. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  important  contribution. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
get  me  a  little  more  time  when  my  pres- 
ent time  runs  out,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  for  a  moment  to  the  second  sug- 
gestion which  the  gentleman  has  sA- 
vanced  as  a  reason  for  not  approving 
title  I.  It  is  that  he  says  it  really  will 
not  do  much  to  help  the  highly  skilled 
and  technical  people  who  have  been  put 
out  of  work  by  the  loss  of  defense  con- 
tracts. Perhaps  it  will  not  directly  do 
that.  This  bill  is  not  a  panacea.  I  do 
not  think  its  purpose  necessarily  is  to 
help  engineers  and  other  hierhly  skilled 
people  get  jobs.  Undoubtedly,  we  shall 
have  to  do  something  about  that  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  think  that  it  is  an  essen- 
tial goal  of  this  particular  bill,  however. 

This  bill  does,  on  the  other  hand,  ad- 
dress itself  to  doing  something  to  help 
those  areas  that  have  been  hit  by  the 
loss  of  employment.  On  page  13  of  the 
bill  at  line  6,  the  following  language 
appears: 

•  *  •  the  Secretary  may  designate  as 
redevelopment  areas  those  communities  or 
neighborhoods  *  »  •  In  which — 
the  Secretary  determines  there  Is  •  •  • 
an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise  of 
unemployment  due  to  the  closing  or  ctir- 
tallment  of  a  major  ^urce  of  employmenit; 

Beyond  that  I  think  it  might  well  be 
pointed  out  that  these  public  works 
projects  are  essential  and  needed.  Quite 
frequently  they  result  in  the  creation  of 
a  private-sector  investment  in  a  local 
plant  or  a  local  industry  which  perhaps 
would  not  have  been  able  to  come  into 
the  area  if  this  type  of  money  had  not 
developed  the  necessary  infrastructure. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  represent  the  district 
that  has  the  highest  unemployment  rate 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  skilled 
people  out  of  work.  But  we  are  fully  in 
support  of  this  legislation  because  in 
1962  we  used  this  in  order  to  develop 
facilities  so  our  people  could  go  to  work. 
What  is  more,  we  have  at  the  present 
time,  which  the  mayor  of  Seattle  has 
Usted,  $37  million  of  projects  that  could 
start  tomorrow.  The  local  bonds  sup- 
port them,  and  if  this  legislation  is 
passed,  they  will  start  tomorrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Harsha,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Ohio.  So  I  yield  to  him 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  want  to  refer  to  the 
gentleman's  remark  about  a  backlog.  We 
had  a  backlog  in  1962  of  large  propor- 
tions. In  1962  we  had  a  backlog  of  unex- 
pended funds  or  unappropriated  funds 
of  6.1  percent.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  said  that  there  is 
the  greatest  backlog  of  public  works  proj- 
ects which  is  available  now  than  there 
has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. I  point  out  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  has  been  a  backlog  and  the  with- 
holding of  Federal  mones^s  by  every  ad- 
ministration, and  this  administration  has 
not  withheld  any  more  percentagewise 
than  any  other  Presidential  administra- 
tion. So  this  is  not  unique  with  this  ad- 
ministration. This  is  a  point  the  Congress 
has  been  confronted  with  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recog- 
nize the  gentleman's  point.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  this  administration  or  any  other 
administration  alone  is  responsible.  Un- 
employment should  not  be  a  partisan 
issue.  It  strikes  Republicans,  Democrats, 
and  independents,  alike.  I  am  talking 
about  an  American  program  to  help  get 
people  back  to  work.  There  is  a  backlog 
of  needed  public  works.  Many  of  them 
will  facilitate  and  make  possible  private 
investment  for  industries  that  will  re- 
quire the  skills  of  highly  technical  people. 

For  us  to  say  it  is  too  late  and  it  takes 
too  long,  and  therefore  it  should  not  be 
started  now.  It  seems  to  me  Is  a  bit  like 
a  man  who  has  not  had  breakfast  or 
lunch  and  says,  "I  shall  not  order  supper 
because  it  will  take  entirely  too  long  to 
bring  it  to  the  table." 

If  it  is  going  to  take  a  while  to  get  that 
supper  to  the  table,  then  for  heaven's 
sake,  let  us  order  it  now — not  wait  an- 
other hour,  not  wait  another  day,  not 
wait  another  week,  not  wait  another 
month.  This  is  the  time  for  action.  As 
fast  as  we  can  get  these  projects  going, 
the  American  Nation  and  the  American 
economy  are  going  to  get  moving  again. 

I  recommend  we  vote  "no"  and  in  such 
a  majority  that  we  demonstrate  to  our 
well-intentioned  President,  who  wants  to 


strengthen  the  economy,  that  this  is  de- 
sired and  wanted  by  a  strong  majority  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  smiendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1962  when  the  ac- 
celerated PubUc  Works  Act  was  first  en- 
acted, $400  million  was  appropriated  in 
October. 

By  January  1963,  $394  million  had 
been  programed,  and  over  22  percent  of 
these  projects  were  underway.  If  the  ad- 
ministration wishes  to  cooperate  In  car- 
rying out  this  program,  we  can  act 
quickly.  If  the  administration  wishes  to 
take  advantage  of  this  legislation.  It  can 
help  solve  our  unemployment  problems 
throughout  the  country.  Today,  we  have 
the  ejqperience  of  the  early  1960's  to 
guide  us,  and  we  have  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  already  in 
place  and  functioning  to  get  these  pro- 
grams underway  quickly. 

The  position  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  It  seems  to  me,  is 
tliat  we  should  not  start  this  program 
because  there  may  be  a  delay  beyond  our 
hopes.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers: When  will  we  start  to  do  some- 
thing? Shall  we  stand  here  now  and  do 
nothing,  because  it  may  take  too  long? 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  our  Easter  re- 
cess I  conducted  a  day-long  conference 
in  my  congressional  district  In  southeast 
Washington  concerning  the  possible  Im- 
pact in  my  area  of  the  implementation 
of  H.R.  5376.  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act. 

We  were  concerned  primarily  with 
title  I,  which  the  amendment  before  us 
would' remove  from  this  bill. 

Testifying  at  this  conference  were 
mayors,  city  managers,  city  councilmen, 
port  district  managers,  park  district 
managers,  committee  chairmen  from 
county  and  regional  overall  development 
planning  committees,  and  individual  citi- 
zens. 

We  received  testimony  from  approx- 
imately 20  communities  from  eight  of 
the  counties  In  my  congressional  district. 
This  Is  a  district  in  which  there  are 
many  scientific  and  technically  skilled 
persons  who  are  unemployed. 

Insured  unemployment  runs  from  8  to 
15  percent  and  higher,  and  in  several 
communities  It  will  definitely  Increase 
during  the  coming  months.  Total  unem- 
ployment clearly  exceeds  20  percent  of 
the  total  labor  force  In  many  communi- 
ties in  my  district, 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  conference 
we  received  a  message  which  was  clear 
and  unmistakable  and  overwhelming. 
There  are  literally  dozens  of  worthy  pub- 
lic works  projects  which  are  eligible  for 
Federal  support  under  one  existing  pro- 
gram or  another,  but  which  have  not 
been  initiated  because  adequate  financ- 
ing has  not  been  available  from  any 
source.  Many  of  these  are  projects  where 
the  engineering  Is  compdete.  Some  of 
them  have  been  submitted  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  and 
are  on  long  waiting  lists. 

Some  of  these  projects  have  been  or- 
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dered  to  be  completed  by  other  entitles 
of  the  Government.  In  one  Instance,  ade- 
quate sewage  disposal  and  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  have  been  ordered  to  taeet 
the  standards  of  the  Washington  Siate 
Department  of  Ecology,  but  there  Is  no 
legal  way  for  the  community  to  flnatice 
the  project  within  the  deadline  set  for 
compliance  by  the  State  government. 

We  were  repeatedly  presented  detailed 
plans  with  engineering  and  cost  eetl- 
mates  complete  for  needed  water  sup- 
ply and  purification  facilities,  sewage  (Us- 
Dosal  facilities,  neighborhood  facilliies, 
and  roads  and  bridges.  In  one  cas«,  a 
community  inside  an  Indian  reservation 
vlrtiially  without  a  tax  base  with  a  l)igh 
percentage  of  senior  citizens  must  in- 
stall sewage  disposal  facilities.  In  an- 
other case,  a  rural  commimlty  must  pro- 
vide a  water  supply  to  keep  chemical  fer- 
tilizers from  adjacent  Irrigation  projects 
out  of  the  drlnldng  water. 

The  bill— H.R.  5376— with  title  I  in- 
cluded, can  accomplish  three  important 
things.  It  can  provide  an  Immediate  shot 
in  the  arm  for  the  economy  of  our  Ka- 
tion — one  that  will  be  significant,  nar- 
ticuliirly  in  areas  of  high  unemployment. 
Second,  it  can  help  stabilize  the  eqon- 
omy  in  hundreds  of  large  and  small  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  by  pro- 
viding meaningful  £uid  realistic  employ- 
ment. Mayor  Wes  Uhlman.  of  Seattle, 
estimates  that  1,500  new  Jobs  can  be  cre- 
ated In  the  Seattle  area  by  eligible  proj- 
ects wsdting  to  be  financed. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will; the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  ^n- 
ileman  from  Washington.  J 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
IDoint  out  they  have  passed  local  bond 
issues  for  this,  and  in  one  area  the  em- 
ployment dropped  from  105.000  in  1938  to 
29.000  projected  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

We  will  take  any  kind  of  jobs  we 
csm  get  at  this  point. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tingiilshed  gentleman,  who  comes  f^om 
Seattle.  | 

Finally,  this  legislation  can  provide  all 
sorts  of  needed  public  facilities  to  help 
Increase  the  standard  of  living  in  areas 
where  that  will  be  most  valuable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  biU  was  criticized 
In  that  it  does  not  provide  relief  in:  the 
scientific  and  technical  commimltl^.  I 
believe  we  should  face  the  fact  that  IthLs 
bill  was  not  intended  to  carry  out  that 
particular  mission.  I  have  joined  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  retrain  anq  re- 
place scientists  and  technical  person- 
nel in  this  country.  I  hope  this  legisla- 
tion will  also  be  enacted  when  it  canes 
before  the  Congress,  but  the  legislation 
before  us  today  will  provide  for  a  broad 
spectrum  of  emplojrment  not  limited  to 
the  scientific  and  technical  commiinl- 
tles,  and  that  is  exactly  what  is  1  in- 
tended. ! 

As  a  scientist  from  an  area  where 
there  is  high  unemployment  in  the  tech- 
nical community  as  well  as  outside  of  it, 
I  recommend  the  defeat  of  the  am^d- 
ment  before  us.  ' 

I  recommend  the  ptissage  of  the  Ihib- 
Ue  Works  Administration  Act  with  title 


I  included,  not  only  because  of  the  real- 
istic magnitude  of  the  authorization  it 
includes,  and  not  only  because  it  will 
aid  our  economy  and  our  imemployed, 
but  because  there  are  dozens  of  small- 
and  medium-sized  commimitles  dotting 
the  map  of  almost  every  congressional 
district  in  this  country  which  do  not  have 
the  tax  base  or  even  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  obtain  financial  or  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  projects  which  they  so  des- 
perately need. 

Without  adding  any  new  bureaucracy, 
this  bUl  with  title  I  Included  will  help 
solve  these  problems.  It  wiU  pump  money 
directly  into  these  commimitles  under 
existing  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration procedures  and  supervision.  The 
executives  of  small  towns — many  of 
whom  do  not  even  know  how  to  ask  for 
help  today — can  be  helped  because  EDA 
will  be  fully  fimded  to  provide  counsel 
and  technical  assistance  to  them. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  few  pieces  of 
legislation  which  we  could  enact  during 
this  session  of  Congress  which  would 
have  a  greater  impact  for  good  where  it 
is  needed,  with  less  overhead  or  less  crit- 
icism for  Government  waste.  I  urge  you 
to  Join  me  tn  rejecting  the  proposed 
amendment — in  retaining  title  I  in  the 
bill — and  passing  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  overwhelmingly  today. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  point  I  do 
not  believe  has  been  covered  in  the  de- 
bate, and  I  want  to  make  it. 

This  is  called  an  accelerated  public 
works  amendment.  I  believe  it  would  be 
more  accurate,  more  pragmatic,  and  more 
realistic  to  designate  this  as  a  decel- 
erated public  works  amendment. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  amendment 
there  will  be  a  greater  Federal  share  to 
go  Into  the  projects  which  will  be  cov- 
ered. This  means,  as  a  practical  matter, 
that,  if  the  bill  passes  and  is  signed  into 
law,  all  the  States  and  local  commimitles 
will  stop  their  ongoing  programs  and  will 
consider  ways  and  means  of  getting  in 
under  the  rather  limited  imibrella  of  this 
particular  program. 

I  believe  Members  will  find  that  in 
the  1962  period  when  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act  wsis  enacted,  there  was 
just  this  sort  of  temporary  delay  in  the 
ongoing  programs  while  there  was  a  race 
of  the  diligent  to  see  if  they  could  get 
more  generous  Federal  participation. 

So  if  Members  want  to  be  realistic  and 
pragmatic  I  believe  they  have  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  this  is  not  an  accele- 
rated public  works  amendment.  It  is  a 
concept  which  is  going  to  give  a  greater 
share  of  money  to  those  areas  where 
there  is  greater  imemployment.  Per- 
haps one  can  support  that  objective,  but 
as  a  practical  matter  this  will  result  In 
an  obvious  delay  for  coimtless  ongoing 
projects  in  any  area  where  more  Fed- 
eral money  is  even  remotely  possible. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
5376,  among  other  things,  would  provide 


authorization  for  a  4-year  extension  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
and  the  regional  development  program 
covering  13  States.  I  strongly  favor  this 
extension.  I  do  so,  of  course,  because  I 
have  seen  the  real  benefits  the  program 
has  produced.  The  Appalachian  program 
Is  reaching  people. 

Twenty-two  of  the  24  coimties  In  the 
Fifth  District  of  Kentucky,  which  I  rep- 
resent, are  included  in  Appalachia  and 
have  benefited  from  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  programs  in  educa- 
tion, in  highway  development,  and  In 
health. 

A  system  of  vocational  education  pro- 
vides training  for  those  who  are  xm- 
skilled  and  thereby  gives  them  the  op- 
portimity  to  earn  a  living. 

In  the  last  6  years,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  has  provided  ap- 
proximately $4,967,000  for  vocational 
education  in  the  Fifth  District.  These 
fimds  have  been  used  not  only  to  con- 
struct 21  new  facilities,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide equipment  for  facilities  in  14  coun- 
ties. 

The  system  of  vocational  education  in 
my  district  has  been  established  in  such 
a  way  that  the  vocational  schools  and  the 
extension  centers  serve  students  from 
all  areas.  They  also  serve  a  wide  variety 
of  purposes.  High  school  students  are 
taught  during  the  day,  extension  classes 
are  held  in  the  evening,  MDTA  programs 
use  the  facilities,  and  the  local  commu- 
nity colleges  also  train  students  in  these 
schools. 

The  construction  and  expansion  of 
vocational  school  facilities  has  also  en- 
couraged major  industry  to  establish 
plants  in  these  areas,  thereby  providing 
more  Jobs  for  the  people  of  this  region. 

Closely  related  to  ARC  fimdlng  for 
Improving  the  educational  system  are 
programs  to  encourage  the  construction 
of  new  libraries.  The  $100,000  has  been 
provided  for  the  construction  of  three 
new  libraries:  $20,701  for  a  library  in 
Clinton  County,  $39,198  for  Laurel  Coun- 
ty, and  $45,923  for  Pulaski  County.  An 
application  for  ARC  fimds  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  Bell  County  as  well. 

Economic  development  throughout 
Appalachia  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  develoiHnent  of  a  good  highway  sys- 
tem. The  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission has  provided  fimds  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  ARC  high- 
way program,  132.9  miles  of  develop- 
mental highway  have  been  constructed 
or  are  under  construction.  The  major 
portion  of  the  work  done  has  been  in 
two  areas. 

The  first  is  Corridor  "J,"  94  miles  long, 
which  in  the  Fifth  District  extends  from 
London  to  the  Tennessee  State  line.  A 
total  of  $6.8  million  in  ARC  funds  has 
been  obligated  for  this  corridor.  The 
second  is  Corridor  "F,"  which,  in  the 
Fifth  District,  runs  from  the  Letcher 
County  line  to  Cumberland  Gap,  for  a 
total  of  38.9  miles.  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  funding  for  this  corridor  is 
$19.1  million. 

In  addition,  four  access  roads  have 
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been  constructed  with  a  total  of  $1.3 
joillion  in  ARC  fimds.  One  access  road 
lias  been  built  in  Pulaski  County,  two  are 
located  in  Harlan  County  and  one  in 
Leslie  County.  These  roads  serve  a  vital 
porpose  by  providing  access  to  hospitals, 
Industrial  sites,  airports,  schools,  et 
cetera. 

The  rough  terrain  and  low  tax  base  In 
most  communities  of  Appalachia  have 
meant  that  efficient  transportation  was 
difBcult  and  costly  to  provide.  The  Ap- 
palachian highway  system  being  devel- 
oped with  ARC  assistance  is  providing 
the  people  of  Appalachia  with  a  means 
for  reaching  services,  schools,  and  de- 
veloping employment  opportunities  by 
attracting  industry  to  the  area. 

The  entire  Nation  is  faced  with  acute 
problems  in  the  health  care  field.  Ap- 
palachia, in  particular,  Is  characterized 
by  a  critical  shortage  of  health  man- 
power as  well  as  health  care  services. 
Through  the  Commission's  programs,  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  develop  a  bet- 
ter health  system  to  serve  the  people  of 
this  region. 

The  Appalachian  health  program  in- 
cludes numerous  means  for  improving 
the  health  care  system  in  Appalachia. 
In  the  Fifth  District  alone,  construction 
grants  have  been  made  by  the  ARC  for 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  or  extended 
care  centers  in  10  coun'iles.  This,  of 
course,  has  meant  that  health  csu^  serv- 
ices could  be  offered  on  a  more  wide- 
spread basis  to  the  people  of  the  region. 

In  addition  to  construction  grants, 
ARC  funds  have  been  provided  for  the 
planning  and  operation  of  a  wide  variety 
of  health  projects.  Mental  health-mental 
retardation  projects  have  been  funded 
In  four  locations,  a  day-care  center  for 
the  handicapped  and  mentally  retarded 
has  been  established  in  Whitley  County, 
environmental  health  programs  have 
been  begun,  and  planning  is  being  car- 
ried out  for  an  infant  and  early  child- 
hood program  in  southeastern  Kentucky. 
In  addition,  health  education  projects 
have  be«i  funded  which  will  not  only 
provide  an  education  for  its  participants, 
but  will  also  furnish  needed  health  care 
to  the  people  of  this  region.  Ambulance 
services  have  been  funded,  as  well  as 
emergency  radio  networks  for  numerous 
hospitals.  Finally,  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided for  home  health  service  programs 
In  seven  counties. 

One  of  the  most  recent  results  of  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  assist- 
ance in  the  Fifth  District  is  the  comple- 
tion of  a  new  Marymount  hospital  in 
London,  Ky.  In  1968,  an  initial  ARC 
pant  of  $175,000  was  made  to  assist  in 
its  construction.  F^irther  funds  were 
granted  in  1969  in  the  amount  of  $300,- 
000. 

I  have  with  me  today  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission's  health  programs  through- 
out Appalachia  and  in  eastern  Kentucky 
to  particular.  I  submit  them  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  Record  at  this  time.  A  healthy 
population  is  essential  to  successful  re- 
gional development,  and  I  believe  this 
analysis  demonstrates  the  progress  made 
to  the  health  care  field  as  a  result  of  Ap- 


palachian Regional  Commission  assist- 
ance: 

Analysis  of  the  Ai>PAUM:KiAN  Rxqioitai. 
Commission 

Since  funds  for  the  health  program  were 
limited.,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion decided  to  concentrate  suppcn^  in  a 
limited  number  of  demonstration  areas. 
These  areas  vary  in  size  from  3  to  16  counties. 

Prior  to  designation  by  the  Commission, 
each  proposed  demonstration  area  was  re- 
quired to  submit  a  comprehensive  plan  cover- 
ing all  aspects  of  health  care  In  the  area. 
These  health  development  plans,  which  have 
been  updated  annually,  represent  the  best 
judgment  of  local  pubUc  and  {novate  leaders 
as  to  how  present  facilities  and  resources  are 
to  be  used  In  the  overall  health  system.  Since 
each  demonstration  area  faced  different  prob- 
lems and  had  different  resources,  each  repre- 
sents a  variation  in  the  way  those  problems 
are  being  relieved. 

Commission  grants  have  been  authorized 
for  a  wide  variety  of  projects,  ranging  from 
new  hospitals  to  systems  of  communication 
and  transportation  needed  to  reach  patients 
in  outlying  areas  and  specialized  equipment 
req\Ured  to  perform  complex  surgery  in  a  re- 
gional hospital. 

The  Appalachian  health  program  enlists 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  the 
U.S.  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, the  states  and  the  local  health 
coundla. 

Too  often  in  the  past  there  has  been  insuf- 
ficient coordination  between  the  public  and 
private  organizations  furnishing  health  serv- 
ices. PubUc  medical  services  have  tradition- 
ally been  organized  to  fill  gaps  in  the  private 
system,  but  liaison  between  the  two  sectors 
has  frequently  been  sporadic  or  nonexistent. 
As  a  result,  in  many  communities  overlaps 
or  new  gaps  have  appeared  without  being  rec- 
ognized. In  the  Appalachian  demonstration 
health  areas  an  effort  is  being  made  to  end 
this  inefDclent  use  of  scarce  resources 
through  the  operations  of  the  local  health 
councils.  These  coim.cU8  are  composed  of 
public  ofiBclals.  interested  citizens,  physicians, 
dentists,  hospital  administrators  and  special- 
ists in  the  field  of  pubUc  and  private  health 
care. 

The  very  existence  of  demonstration  health 
programs  in  Appalachia  improves  the  health 
manpower  situation  to  some  degree  in  that 
these  demonstration  programs  attract  health 
professionals  to  the  region  by  offering  them 
a  professionally  stimulating  environment, 
one  where  new  medical  approaches  are  being 
tried.  In  addition,  the  Commission — throvigb 
Section  211  and  Section  214  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Act — has  alleviated  the  health  manpower 
problem  by  sharing  in  the  costs  of  building 
and  equipping  higher  education  facilities  of- 
fering advanced  training  In  health  fields  and 
by  helping  to  build  vocational  and  technical 
schools  which  are  used  to  train  laboratory 
technicians,  medical  secretaries  and  other 
auxiliary  health  workers.  In  the  hospitals 
constructed  with  Ajipalachlan  assistance 
physicians,  nurses  and  other  health  workers 
wiU  not  only  practice  medicine  but  wUl  also 
receive  training. 

In  many  demonstration  areas  Section  202 
funds  have  been  \ised  to  expand  the  pro- 
grams of  public  health  agencies.  New  clinics 
have  been  added,  and  existing  ones  expanded. 
Screening  programs  have  been  undertaken 
to  detect  disease  and  refer  those  detected  as 
ill  for  treatment.  Staffs  are  recruited,  hired 
and  trained  for  health  education.  Frognune 
in  maternal  and  chUd  care,  family  {^aiming 
amd  nutrition  are  being  offered. 

In  a  time  of  rapidly  rising  hoepltal  costs. 
It  is  essential  to  find  sound  alternatives  to 
putting  patients  in  expensive  acute  care 
beds  If  the  alternatives  are  medically  ad- 


visable. One  sound  alternative  la  oare  by 
competent  nurses  and  other  health  person- 
nel delivered  to  the  patient  In  his  home.  This 
may  be  offered  to  the  convalescent,  who  then 
does  not  need  to  remain  in  the  hospital  once 
he  is  past  the  necessity  for  Intensive  care. 
Home  services  are  being  provided  In  the 
demonstration  program. 

In  some  areas  of  Appalachia,  dentists  are 
in  shorter  supply  than  physicians,  and  den- 
tal care  Is  virtually  unknown.  Severe  dental 
disorders  are  the  rule  among  children;  they 
often  become  manifest  in  later  life  as  the 
cause  for  rejection  for  military  service.  Com- 
mission grants  for  traditional  dental  services 
tend  to  focus  on  school-age  children.  Kuor- 
Idatlon  has  also  been  undertaken  with  Ap- 
palachian grants.  Training  of  dental  techni- 
cians is  another  frequent  type  of  program. 

Demonstration  health  areas  have  under- 
taken environmental  health  programs  as 
I>art  of  the  development  of  comprehensive 
health  services.  There  have  been  inspections 
and  analyses  to  determine  the  most  effective 
way  to  provide  sanitary  water  suppUes  tmd 
sewage  treatment  in  relatively  rural  areas 
with  large,  but  dispersed,  populations.  Solid 
waste  disposal  projects  have  been  imder- 
taken  In  oonnection  with  the  adoption  of 
local  ordinances  to  control  waste  collection 
and  sanitary  land  fills.  Land  fills  are  a  major 
means  of  eUmlnatlng  breeding  grounds  for 
rats,  flies  and  other  disease  carriers,  as  weU 
as  of  ending  a  physical  blemish  that  im- 
pedes regional  development.  Qrante  for  sani- 
tary land  fill  projects  have  generally  provided 
that  user  fees  or  general  taxes  wUl  cover  an 
Increasing  share  of  the  operating  costs  of 
disposal  in  order  to  prevent  dependence  on 
Commission  funds. 

As  a  physician,  I  have  kept  a  close  and  con- 
tinuing watch  on  the  Appalachian  health 
program's  demonstration  in  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky. I  want  to  share  with  you  a  progress 
report  on  that  particular  activity. 

Kentucky's  16-county  demonstration 
health  area  provides  an  interesting  example 
of  how  comprehensive  planning  to  meet  spe- 
cific goals  and  objectives  can  be  carried  Into 
effect.  Health  planning  in  eastern  Kentucky 
had  a  headstart  over  that  in  most  of  the 
region,  due  to  a  $684,000  grant  awarded  to 
the  Kentucky  Program  Development  Office 
for  that  purpose  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  in  1965.  The  OEO  grant 
Initiated  intensive  planning  efforts  through- 
out eastern  Kentucky,  and  particularly  in  the 
Kentucky  River  Development  District  and 
the  Cumberland  Valley  Development  Dis- 
trict, two  regions  subsequently  designated  as 
the  Southeastern  Kentucky  Health  Demon- 
stration area  under  Section  202  of  the  Ap- 
ptalachlan  Regional  Development  Act. 

The  broad  goal  of  the  Kentucky  program, 
as  stated  In  the  most  recent  health  develop- 
ment plan.  Is  "to  make  the  basic  health  serv- 
ices system  in  a  hard  core  problem  area  of 
Appalachia  Into  one  that  is  viable  and  dy- 
namic tn  bringing  comprehensive  health  car* 
to  the  area.  Improving  the  health  and  vltAllty 
of  ite  people,  and  in  these  and  other  wayi 
.  .  .  advancing  the  overall  development  and 
progress  of  the  area." 

"me  means  of  Implementing  this  general 
goal  are  categorized  under  six  major  program 
areas,  within  each  of  which  specific  objec- 
tives are  indicated. 

The  six  program  areas  are:  a  coordinated 
system  of  emergency  services;  a  coordinated 
system  of  supportive  services  for  patients  not 
In  institutions  (home  health  care);  a  coor- 
dinated system  of  levels  of  care  (facilities), 
a  coordinated  system  of  community  services 
for  promotion  and  Improvement  of  health; 
a  regional  system  for  improving  environ- 
mental health  conditions;  and  health  man- 
power development. 

The  first  step  toward  achieving  each  of  the 
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objectives  has  been  to  gather  and  aikalyze 
Information  on  existing  problems  and 
Ices  provided,  and  to  examine  current  icap>a- 
btUtles  In  relation  to  the  total  popvi|atlon 
and  Its  health  needs.  ; 

The  rugged  terrain  of  the  Kentucky  j  dem- 
onstration area,  Its  underdeveloped  roatl  sys- 
tem. Its  climate  (high  rainfall,  snowi  Ice) 
and  Its  dependence  on  extractive  industry — 
all  combined  to  make  the  need  for  emei^ncy 
servlofts  In  the  demonstration  region  acute. 
A  reglonwlde  emergency  services  skrstem 
therefore  became  the  top  priority  of  the 
Southeastern  Kentucky  Health  Demofistra- 
tlon  Corporation.  It  was  the  glue  Which 
woxild  bind  together  a  total  health  systtem. 

As  a  first  step,  an  emergency  radio,  com- 
munications network  was  dev^oped  among 
twelve  are«  hospitals,  providing  immediate 
and  constant  regionwlde  communicaticm  and 
coooxUnatlon  in  emergency  situations.  Then 
two  separate  emergency  transportation!  proj- 
ects were  designed — one  In  the  Kei^ucky 
River  Development  District  and  one  '  for  a 
portion  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  D^elop- 
ment  District.  These  projects  now  provide  an 
Integrated  system  of  Skmbulance  servtce  In 
the  area.  The  communications  systai|i  and 
the  ambulance  service  could  determine  (where 
to  take  the  patient  and  provide  trans}>orta- 
tlon  to  get  him  there,  but  appropriate  facil- 
ities to  care  for  the  emergency  patieitt  also 
had  to  be  developed.  To  meet  this  need,  emer- 
gency care  facilities  were  renovated  an<l  mod- 
ernized at  the  Hazard  Appalachian  Beplonal 
Hospital,  and  new  facilities  were  estal^ished 
to  deal  with  emergency  and  ambulanjt  care 
at  Plnevllle,  Harlan  and  Oorbln. 

The  Kentucky  planning  ooiincUs  chctse  de- 
velopment of  supportive  services  to  noiiinstl- 
tutlonallzed  patients  as  their  second  pilorlty. 
These  suppx^tlve  services  would  particularly 
benefit  the  chronically  ill,  disabled  oi'  con- 
valescent, would  lift  from  them  the  heavy 
fljiancial  burden  of  hospital  care  and  |would 
free  needed  beds  and  facilities  In  the  area's 
general  hospitals,  mental  hospitals  an^  other 
Institutions.  A  coordinated  system  of  13  home 
health  agencies  functioning  within  a  single 
organizational  framework  has  been  operating 
In  the  demonstration  area  since  19fi8.  In  an 
area  with  only  944  hospital  beds,  the  home 
health  service's  organization  has  provided 
health  services  to  a  caseload  of  1,246,  aCd  has 
made  88,006  visits  to  the  chronica^y  ill, 
11,812  pediatric  visits  and  789  "famJIt  sup- 
port" visits  while  a  mother  vros  iji  the 
hospital. 

A  regionalized  and  coordinated  sysljem  of 
facilities — acute  care,  extended  care,|  long- 
term  care  and  ambulant  care — was  developed 
to  avoid  fragmentation,  dupllcatioii  and 
overlaps  In  services  by  various  facilltli.  The 
objective  was  to  make  each  level  of  care 
"reasonably  available"  to  the  populaljlon  of 
the  region,  on  a  "transportation  tlm^"  and 
"statistical  need"  basis,  and  to  prevetit,  for 
example,  the  construction  of  two  50-b^  hos- 
pitals within  15  milee  of  each  other  |rather 
than  a  lOO-bed  hospital  which  could  more 
efficiently  serve  the  two  combined  ar^s. 

The  first  step  In  this  design  was  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  the  various  levels  at  insti- 
tutional care  within  the  general  are4.  The 
next  step  was  to  superimpose  these  daterml- 
natlons  over  specific  localities — a  tafik  re- 
quiring education,  patience  and  tac^l  The 
result  was  an  Investment  plan  that  <  would 
plug  the  gaps  In  the  multilevel  framework 
of  care  available  to  the  citizens  ^f  the 
demonstration  area. 

Priorities  for  new  facilities  werai  then 
established  on  the  basis  of  the  lnve«tment 
plan.  Projects  which  have  received  funding 
include  a  new  02  million  general  hospital  at 
Manchester,  Kentucky,  a  40-bed  acute  care 
wing  at  the  Hazard  Appalachian  Regional 
Hospital,  a  (4  million  extended  care  addition 


at  the  Plnevllle  Conununity  Hospital,  a  new 
♦700.000  extended  care  facility  in  Harlan  and 
a  15-bed  psychiatric  addition  to  South- 
eastern Kentucky  Baptist  Hospital.  Facilities 
being  developed  Include  a  50-bed  addition  to 
general  hospital  facilities  In  Corbln  and  small 
Eunbulant  care  centers  in  winrima.n,  in  Knott 
County  and  In  the  Cloverfork  section  of 
Harlan  County.  Also  being  proposed  is  a  large 
service  and  training  facility  for  the  Frontier 
Nursing  Service  In  Hyden,  a  project  which  is 
also  related  to  Kentucky's  manpower  de- 
velopment objective  and  which  would  pro- 
vide master's  level  training  in  nursing  serv- 
ices. 

Kentucky  planners  anticipated  that  im- 
proved availability  of  adequate  supportive 
services  would  resxilt  in  increased  demands 
on  southeastern  Kentucky's  ccmmunity 
health  system.  To  backstop  the  demand,  the 
councils  developed  several  projects  to  expand 
available  services,  particularly  in  mental 
health  and  health  education.  A  system  of 
mental  health  services  was  developed  to  pro- 
vide complete  psychiatric  services  to  the  area, 
including  sheltered  workshops,  day  care  cen- 
ters and  periodic  consultations  with  mental 
health  personnel.  In  addition  to  mental 
health  programs,  funding  was  secured  from 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  for 
continuing  programs  operated  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Health,  such  as  dental 
health  (fiuorldatlon  units  were  established 
on  a  pilot  basis  In  three  communities), 
health  education  and  multiphasic  screening 
for  detection  of  chronic  diseases. 

The  latter  program  has  doubtless  already 
saved  many  lives.  In  Its  first  six  months  of 
operation,  3,150  people  were  screened,  and 
360  previously  undetected  cases  of  chronic 
illness.  Including  tuberculosis,  cancer  and 
communicable  diseases,  were  discovered.  A 
German  measles  vaccination  project  carried 
out  in  the  demonstration  area  has  protected 
76,000,  primarily  children  and  women  of 
childbearlng  age,  from  that  disease. 

The  environmental  conditions  which  Jeop- 
ardize health  In  Kentucky's  demonstration 
area  are  principally  an  Insufficient  supply  of 
water  and  inadequate  sewage  and  waste  dis- 
posal systems,  all  of  which  require  major 
capital  investments.  In  addition,  food,  milk 
and  housing  Inspection,  and  diseases  asso- 
ciated with  coal  mining  have  to  be  contended 
with. 

The  demonstration  health  program  devel- 
oped a  new  strategy  to  attack  these  problems. 
Technical  assistance  teams  were  organized  to 
scout  out  environmental  problems  and  to 
assist  local  communities  in  survey  work,  re- 
search and  the  design  of  solutions  to  these 
probleims.  The  teams  also  aid  local  commu- 
nities, counties  and  regions  by  Investigating 
possible  sources  of  funding  for  projects  de- 
signed to  cope  with  the  problems.  The 
demonstration  area  has  been  working  toward 
development  of  solid  waste  dlsp)osal  systems 
(sanitary  landfills)  to  serve  the  total  16- 
oounty  area. 

Kentucky's  demonstration  area  continues 
to  face  a  serious  shortage  of  doctors,  den- 
tists, nurses  and  supportive  health  person- 
nel. The  demonstration  area  is  sponsoring 
the  development  of  a  family  medicine  resi- 
dency In  the  Department  of  Community 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
Medical  School  and  Is  continuing  to  sponsor 
field  professorships  in  community  medicine. 
Under  the  latter  program,  professors  are  at- 
tached to  the  University  of  Kentucky  College 
of  Medicine  and  reside  In  the  demonstration 
area,  promoting  and  activating  demonstra- 
tion projects,  increasing  allied  health  man- 
power training  and  Introducing  medical  In- 
terns and  residents  into  the  area.  A  training 
facility  being  developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  Frontier  Nursing  Service  is  an  additional 


attempt  to  raise  professional  capabilities  In 
the  area. 

In  addition  to  the  emphasis  on  training 
more  people  In  conventional  health  man- 
power programs,  Kentucky  is  exploring  ways 
to  develop  new  types  of  manpower,  such  as 
paraprofesaionals,  who  would  fill  existing 
gaps  or  extend  the  productivity  of  existing 
health  manpower. 

The  Commission  approved  a  development 
grant  to  the  University  of  Kentucky  Re- 
search Foundation  on  behalf  of  the  Hazard 
Community  and  Southeast  Community  Col- 
leges. The  purposes  of  the  project  are  to  in- 
vestigate how  allied  health  programs  can 
be  established  at  the  community  college 
level,  determine  prlorltlee  for  allied  health 
pn-ograms,  develop  staff  requirements  and 
currlculiun  and  establish  appropriate  intern- 
ship programs  and  recruitment  methods. 

As  In  other  health-related  fields,  environ- 
mental sanitation  is  faced  with  a  manpower 
crisis.  In  an  effort  to  provide  adequately 
trained  personnel  and  Interest  them  in  re- 
maining in  eastern  Kentucky,  the  demon- 
stration area  has  developed  an  In-service 
training  program  in  cooperation  with  East- 
em  Kentucky  University.  Three  students  in 
the  sanitation  field  have  been  assigned  to  the 
project  for  15  weeks'  field  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regard  this  Appa- 
lachian health  program  as  a  model  for 
the  nation.  Its  accomplishments  are  re- 
flective of  the  overall  Appalachian  de- 
velopment program  and  a  major  reason 
for  my  intention  to  vote  for  extension  of 
the  Appalachian  effort. 

H.R.  5376  also  provides  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  programs  carried  out  by 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. 

Economic  progress  has  b3T>assed  cer- 
tain areas  of  our  Nation,  including 
Kentucky's  Fifth  District.  In  these  areas 
the  declining  economic  base  has  resulted 
in  local  Inability  to  finance  the  public 
improvements  necessary  to  attract  new 
industry.  The  young  people,  who  are 
unable  to  find  employment,  are  forced 
to  migrate  in  search  of  better  opportuni- 
ties. Prospective  new  employers  find  such 
areas  distinguished  not  only  by  inade- 
quate public  facilities  but  also  by  an  un- 
trained or  inadequate  labor  force  and 
thus  turn  their  attention  to  more  at- 
tractive locations. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  EDA's 
programs  has  been  that  long-term  em- 
ployment, which  would  encourage  the 
development  of  stable  and  diversified 
local  economies,  could  best  be  effected 
by  attracting  new  business  enterprises 
and  by  encoiiraging  the  expansion  of 
existing  businesses.  In  order  to  make 
depressed  areas  more  attractive  to  busi- 
nesses, a  system  of  grants  and  loans  for 
public  works  and  development  facilities 
has  been  established. 

EDA  grants  and  loans  have  been  nu- 
merous and  varied  In  Kentucky's  Fifth 
District.  The  major  thrust  has  been  in 
the  funding  of  water  and  sewer  projects. 

In  the  past  6  years,  EDA  funds  have 
been  provided  for  27  water  projects  in 
15  counties.  In  addition,  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  has  funded 
programs  for  construction  and  expansion 
of  24  sewer  facilities  in  seven  counties. 
Such  projects  have  Improved  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  Fifth  District  to  In- 
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dustry  and  have  begun  to  encourage 
businesses  to  locate  in  this  area. 

Funds  have  also  been  provided  for 
management  assistance  in  several  coun- 
ties: two  in  Harlan  County,  one  in  Bell 
County,  and  one  in  Pulaski  County, 

EDA  funds  have  been  of  particular 
value  in  establishing  industrial  sites  to 
encourage  industrial  development  in  the 
fifth  district.  Since  1965,  six  grants  or 
loans  were  made  for  this  purpose. 

Additional  assistance  has  been  provid- 
ed by  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration for  tourism,  an  important 
industry  in  my  area.  In  1965  a  project 
was  established  in  Green  County,  in  1967 
three  more  projects  were  funded  in  Bell, 
Harlan,  and  Russell  Counties. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  projects  car- 
ried out  thus  far  by  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  have  demon- 
strated that  they  can  improve  conditions 
for  those  living  in  economically  depressed 
areas.  Much  more  remains  to  be  done, 
however.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  sup- 
port an  extension  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  much 
time,  but  I  am  very  interested  in  this 
legislation  and  particularly  in  opposition 
to  this  amendment.  I  believe  we  have 
missed  one  very  important  point  that 
was  brought  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio:  that  is,  that  this  phase  of  the  bill 
will  not  help  people  who  have  been  un- 
employed who  are  in  the  highly  skilled 
areas.  But  he  is  grossly  mistaken  and 
has  missed  the  point  entirely,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  hospitals,  the  water 
programs,  the  sewerage  treatment  plants 
all  are  planned  by  highly  skilled  engi- 
neers and  draftsmen  and  by  electrical 
engineers,  by  the  people  who  have  been 
laid  off  in  the  aerospace  industry. 

The  laboring  people  who  will  be  helped 
in  my  area  will  be  helped,  but  this  has  a 
dual  purpose.  The  laboring  people  do 
not  make  the  plans.  They  do  not  do  the 
drafting.  They  do  not  do  the  highly 
skilled  work. 

So  when  we  are  building  a  rural  water 
supply  three-fourths  of  the  work  will  be 
done  by  highly  skilled  engineers,  by 
draftsmen,  and  by  consulting  engineers. 
When  you  build  a  hospital  three-fourths 
of  the  work  done  in  tiie  construction  of 
it  is  done  by  highly  skilled  craftsmen, 
engineers,  electrical  engineers,  drafts- 
men, and  so  on. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  have  a  very  brief 
time  but  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  briefly. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  very  happy  that  you 
made  this  point  because  the  inference 
would  be,  from  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  said,  that  it  was  only  the  scientists 
who  needed  work.  We  have  20  percent  of 
all  the  building  trades  employees  who 
are  unemployed  today.  So.  I  feel  that 
you  have  made  a  very  important  point 
here. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  briefly. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  He  makes  a  very  valid  point 
that  it  takes  a  lot  of  timing,  designing, 
and  engineering.  This  was  one  of  the 
points  that  I  was  trying  to  bring  out, 
that  it  creates  delay  in  implementing 
this  program.  It  takes  22  months  to  get 
this  thing  going,  and  you  will  not  get 
it  immediately  as  the  proponents  ex- 
pect. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Let  me  get  to  the  other  phase  about 
delay.  The  farm  area  is  never  in  high 
gear.  We  have  chronic  unemplosmient  In 
the  farming  areas.  The  gentleman  says 
that  this  will  take  1  or  2  years  to  imple- 
ment. I  do  not  care  if  it  takes  1  year 
or  5  years.  I  have  the  bodies  to  flll  the 
jobs.  The  migrants  are  getting  In  worse 
straits  year  after  year.  So  If  this  takes 
1,  2,  or  3  years,  I  would  like  to  have  It 
at  any  time  of  course  the  sooner,  the 
better,  but  this  will  help  my  area  In  the 
lower  echelons  at  any  time. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  gentleman 
something  to  close  my  discussion.  In  my 
area  we  have  great  unemployment.  There 
are  not  many  jobs,  period.  There  is  very 
little  private  enterprise  coming  in  there, 
although  we  are  trying  daily  to  attract 
it.  So  I  think  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  provide  jobs  if  private  industry 
cannot.  This  is  one  way  to  do  it.  The 
main  retison  that  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion is  this:  We  were  having  a  committee 
hearing  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  there  were  some  migrants  who  came 
from  the  State  of  Michigan  to  testify. 
One  of  the  migrants  testified  how  a  mi- 
grant worker  In  my  area  came  all  the 
way  to  Michigan  to  earn  $45  a  week.  A 
member  of  the  committee  asked  the  per- 
son who  made  this  statement,  "Why  do 
you  think  he  would  do  it?"  His  answer 
was  very  simple.  He  said,  "He  was  too 
proud  to  beg;  he  would  rather  work  for 
$45  a  week  and  earn  a  little  to  support 
his  family  working  than  to  beg  a  lot  from 
the  Government." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  helps  the  migrant 
workers,  it  helps  the  highly  skilled  work- 
ers. I  believe  it  is  a  basic  responsibility 
of  Government  when  private  resources 
caimot  give  the  emplosmient  to  the  peo- 
ple to  give  them  the  jobs  before  they  put 
them  on  welfare.  Our  people  need  jobs, 
they  want  to  work,  this  is  one  way  of 
helping. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  cognizant  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Harsha) 
refers  to  title  I  of  this  bill.  However,  In 
an  exchange  mwnents  ago  between  the 
minority  leader  Gerald  Ford  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jonis) 
reference  was  made  to  the  Appalachian 
region  aixi  in  particular  to  ametidmentB 
that  have  been  imder  discussion  both  at 
the  committee  and  here  today  among  the 
gentlemen  who  are  present. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 


gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jonxs) 
with  regard  to  his  reading  of  the  rec- 
ommendations on  page  29  of  the  so- 
called  Upper  New  York  study  which  was 
given  to  the  Congress  last  October  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
my  recollection  that  he  concluded  that 
the  study  was  in  effect  saying  another 
region.  I  would  like  to  go  bock  first  to 
page  25  of  the  report  wherein  It  states: 
Although  geography  suggests  that  one 
would  be  equally  able  to  place  the  Upper 
New  York  area  in  either  the  New  England  or 
the  Appalachia  region,  the  socio-economic 
indicators  reveal  that  the  local  coiinUoB  have 
more  in  common  with  Appalachia. 

And,  it  goes  on  to  state  in  prior  years 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  con- 
ducted studies  and  so  forth. 

I  would,  then,  like  to  refer  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  to  page  28  wherein  be- 
cause of  the  substantial  variation  among 
upper  New  York  coimtles,  two  alternative 
solutions  appear  reasonable.  Each  based 
their  economic  findings  and  other  ques- 
tions relating — and  I  emphasize  this — 
to  the  inclusion  of  upper  New  York  State 
or  parts  thereof  in  an  economic  develop- 
ment region. 

It  goes  on  to  state  that  all  of  the  coun- 
ties as  defined  are  recommended  for  in- 
clusion in  an  expanded  Appalachian  eco- 
nomic development  region. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  section  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
JONES)  referred  to,  at  page  29  thereof 
there  is  stated  that  there  is  sufficient  eco- 
nomic Justification  to  warrant  the  in- 
clusion of  portions  of  Upstate  New  York 
in  an  economic  development  region. 

Further,  the  socio-economic  orienta- 
tion of  the  area  favor  inclusion  within  the 
Appalachian  region. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  state  that  if  we  are 
considering  other  regions  in  post- 1971 
legislation  by  this  Congress,  this  Appala- 
chian regional  program  could  also  be 
considered  as  title  in  under  this  bill. 
Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  unequivocally, 
they  are  talking  about  the  Inclusion  of 
Upper  New  York  State  counties  In  two 
alternatives  under  the  provisions  of  this 
report  and  recommend  their  inclusion  in 
the  Appalachian  region. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  whether  he  differs  with  that  or 
not? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  listened  to 
the  statements  which  have  been  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric  and  have 
read  those  statements  which  were  pre- 
sented by  the  President  in  his  report. 
That  was  a  request  made  by  the  commit- 
tee in  the  act  of  1969.  This  report  was 
submitted  on  July  15,  1970. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Now,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  fiu-ther — and  the 
gentleman  just  referred  to  page  29  of  the 
report— I  called  to  the  minority  leader's 
attention  what  recommendation  No.  1 
was. 

Mr.  TERRY.  The  gentleman  covered 
only  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Subsequent 
to  the  submission  of  this  r«)ort  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sent  a  re- 
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quest  to  the  Congress  for  an  extension 
of  1  year  of  the  Appalachian  profram 
and  he  did  not  ask  for  additional  couhties 
to  be  Included.  Now  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  read  into  that  other  utterabces. 
some  thing  he  did  no  t  say .  ' 

Mr.  TERRY.  May  I  comment,  first 
with  respect  to  that  particular  statement 
which  the  gentleman  just  made? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man has  jrielded  to  me  and  I  want  to  pur- 
sue the  whole  matter  at  this  time,  i 

On  page  52  of  the  same  report;  you 
have  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  B.  Wajters, 
Jr.,  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Abpa- 
lachian  Regional  Commission,  and  here 
Is  what  he  says: 

For  these  reasons,  it  would  appear  to  be 
premature  to  Incorporate  New  Tori's  north- 
ern counties  Into  the  New  England  oii  Ap- 
palachian regional  programs  until  a^ss- 
ment  of  present  policies  Is  completed,  and 
appropriate  recommendations  on  the  fcver- 
all  questions  Involved  can  be  made  to  Con- 
gress. 

Now,  how  can  you  have  this  admin- 
istration sajring  that  it  does  want  ^ese 
counties  included? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  i^  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  .         | 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  4  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Harsha)  there 
were — ayes  87,  noes  118. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNCICKMT    OnTRXS    BT    MX.    TIXRNA|r 

Mr.  I'LKKNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fcfTer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  reswl  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  TIERNAN:  Page 
9.  line  10.  strike  out  the  quotation  miarks. 

Page  9,  after  line  10  Insert  the  foUo'v^lng: 

"(3)  those  areas  which  the  Secretary  of 
tiftbor  designates  each  monUx  as  areas  hav- 
ing an  average  rate  of  unemployment  of  vet- 
erans who  served  on  active  duty  during  the 
Vietnam  era  as  defined  In  section  101  (SV)  of 
Title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  who  (were 
discharged  or  released  from  active  dujy  In 
the  military,  naval,  or  air  service  of|  the 
United  States  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable,  at  least  25  per  centum  ^bove 
the  national  average  rate  of  all  unemploy- 
ment for  three  consecutive  months  or  ^ore 
during  the  preceding  12  month  period.*! 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rile  to 
offer  the  following  amendment  to  title  I 
0fH.R.  5376: 

(3)  those  areas  which  the  Secretarjr  of 
Labor  designates  each  month  as  areas  hav- 
ing an  average  rate  of  unemployment  of  vet- 
erans who  served  on  active  duty  during  the 
Vietnam  era  as  defined  in  section  101  (29) 
of  Title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  who  Were 
discharged  or  released  from  eictlve  duUy  In 
the  military,  naval,  or  air  service  of  the 
United  States  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable,  at  least  25  per  centum  above 
the  national  average  rate  of  all  unemploy- 
ment for  three  consecutive  months  or  ^ore 
during  the  preceding  12  month  period. 

The  purpose  oif  this  amendment  Is  to 
include  €urea5  with  substantial  unemdloy- 
ment  of  Vietnam  veterans  with  tfiose 
areas  eligible  to  receive  "Federal  assist- 
ance to  stimulate  public  works  invest- 
ment." 

By  mid- 1970,  nearly  4  million  men  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 


Vietneun  era  were  back  in  civilian  life. 
They  made  up  one-fourth  of  the  13  mil- 
lion men  in  the  20  to  29  age  group  In  the 
civilian  population. 

Until  late  1969,  these  men  who  left 
the  military  service  entered  an  economy 
in  which  employment  was  expanding 
and  unemployment  was  approaching  the 
lowest  levels  of  the  decade.  By  mid- 1970, 
we  witnessed  a  slowdown  in  economic 
activity.  The  national  unemployment 
rate,  which  was  3.5  percent  throughout 
most  of  1969,  rose  to  about  4.5  percent 
in  the  first  half  of  1970. 

During  this  same  period  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  veterans  between  the 
ages  of  20  to  29  also  rose.  It  moved  from 
4.5  percent  In  the  first  half  of  1969  to 
6.5  percent  In  the  first  half  of  1970.  I 
have  now  obtained  the  figures  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1971.  With  the  national 
imemployment  rate  at  5.9  percent,  the 
rate  for  veterans  20  to  29  years  old  is 
10.8  percent.  I  might  add  here  that  I 
use  the  ages  between  20  and  29  because 
over  85  percent  of  our  Vietnam  veterans 
fall  within  this  category. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  does 
not  mean  that  veterans  are  to  be 
granted  a  preference  over  nonveterans 
in  every  job  created,  for  under  HJi. 
5376  there  are  two  other  definitions  of 
an  "eligible  area."  What  it  says  is  that 
these  Vietnam  veterans  must  not  be  left 
out  in  the  cold.  Let  me  quote  from  an 
editorial  In  yesterday's  Wsishington 
Post: 

It  Is  true  that  unemployment  and  deficient 
medical  and/or  hospital  care  are  widespread 
problems  In  this  country  at  the  moment — 
not  Just  the  particular  affliction  of  service- 
men returning  from  Vietnam;  and  It  Is  also 
true  that  In  the  past,  veterans  of  other  wars 
have  found  the  compensations  offered  upon 
their  return  to  civilian  life  to  be  far  short  of 
the  rhetorical  gratitude  with  which  they  are 
accompanied.  But  short  money,  reduced  vet- 
eran's benefits,  a  tight  Job  market  and  sav- 
agely Inadequate  medical  care  would  be  bur- 
den enough.  When  you  add  to  them  the  prob- 
lem of  readjusting  to  life  In  a  national  com- 
munity that  is  anything  but  unanimous  on 
the  question  of  the  actual  value  and  moral 
worth  of  the  cause  for  which  these  men  have 
risked  so  much.  It  adds  up  to  a  unique — and 
uniquely  distressing — environment  to  which 
to  retTim. 

It  Is  estimated  that  H.R.  5376  will 
create  approximately  170,000  badly 
needed  jobs  within  the  next  year,  with 
a  multipling  factor  providing  an  addi- 
tional job  increase  of  250,000.  Certainly 
somewhere  in  this  whole  program  we 
cannot  forget  our  veterans.  Their  im- 
employment is  as  high  as  some  areas  of 
the  country  with  "substantial  unemploy- 
ment" far  above  the  national  average. 

I  ask  for  your  support  for  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  jrleld? 

Mr.  TIEIRNAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
membership  of  the  committee  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  we  have  agreed  that  it 
does  have  logic  and  deserves  support,  and 
we  will  certainly  accept  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Tiernan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments  to  title  1,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTL*  n — ThB  PlTBLIC  WOBKS  AND  ECONOIOO 
DXVELOPMZNT  ACT  OW  1966 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  Amendments  of  1971". 

Sec.  202.  Section  105  of  the  Public  Workt 
and  Boonomlc  Development  Act  of  1906  (43 
Ufl.C.  8186)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  ta 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  not  to  exceed  $550,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  the  fiscal  yeaiB  ending  June  30, 1972, 
and  June  30,  1973." 

Ssc.  203.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  201  o( 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.O.  3141)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1971"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Jime  30,  1973". 

Sec.  204.  Section  302  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (40 
U.S.C.  3152)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
June  30,  1971"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1971,  June  30,  1972,  and  Jime  30, 
1973". 

Sec.  205.  Section  401  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Eoonocnic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3161)  is  amended  as  foilows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "40  per  centum" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "50  per  centum". 

(2)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

"(6)  the  Secretary  may  designate  as  re- 
development areas  those  conununitlea  for 
neighborhoods  (defined  without  regard  to 
political  or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries) 
which — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  have  one  of 
the  following  condltloins: 

"(1)  a  large  concentration  of  low-Income 
persons; 

"(U)  rural  areas  having  substantial  out- 
migratlon; 

"(ill)   substantial  unemployment; 

"(Iv)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise 
of  unemployment  due  to  the  cloeing  or  cur- 
tailment of  a  major  source  of  employment; 
or 

"(V)  severe  economic  distress  due  to  the 
occurrence  of  a  natural  disaster;  and 

"(B)  have  submitted  an  acceptable  pro- 
poBOl  for  an  overall  economic  development 
program  which  will  have  an  appreciable 
beneficial   Impact  upon  such  condition. 

No  redevelopment  area  established  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  eUglble  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  403(a)(1)(B)  of 
this  Act; 

"(7)  those  areas  where  per  capita  employ- 
ment has  declined  significantly  during  the 
next  preceding  ten-year  period  for  which 
appropriate  statistics  axe  available." 

Sec.  206.  The  first  sentence  of  section  402 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devtiop- 
ment  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3162)  U  amended 
by  strllcmg  out  "thereof"  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  and  Including  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "at  such  reviews  shall 
terminate  or  modify  such  designation  when- 
ever such  an  area  no  longer  satisfies  the 
designation  requirements  of  section  401,  but 
In  no  event  shall  such  a  designation  of  an 
area  be  terminated  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  third  year  after  the  date  such  area  was 
so  designated." 

Sec.  207.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  408  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
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Act  of  1986  (43  U.SX!.  8171)  is  amended  by 

striking  out  "June  80,  1971"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  80,  1978". 

Sec.  208.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  506  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
njent  Act  of  1966  (42  UB.C.  8188a)  is 
unended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and  for  the  two-fiscal -year  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended, not  to  exceed  $305,000,000." 

Sec.  209.  Section  612  of  the  Public  Works 
»nd  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
TTjS.C.  3191)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  "1971,"  the  following:  "and 
$500,000  for  the  two-flscal-year  period  ending 
June  80,  1973,". 

Sec.  210.  Section  a  of  the  Act  of  July  6, 
1970  (Public  Law  91-304)  Is  amended  by 
gtrlklzig  out  "1971"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1972". 

Sec.  211.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance  under  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  n  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Slack,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  5376)  to  extend  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  aJl  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill,  H  Jl. 
5376. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  TO  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  DISTRICrr  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  398)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  398 
Resolved,  That  Walter  E.  Pauntroy,  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia,  be,  and 
he  Is  hereby,  elected  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


A  PRESIDENTIAL  POSSIBILmr 

(Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  con- 
tingents have  begun  to  arrive  for  the 
massive  demonstration  which  will  sur- 
roimd  this  building  on  Saturday.  This 
is  a  protest  at  the  continued  Involve- 
ment of  our  coxmtry  in  the  war  In  Indo- 
china, a  cause  which  touches  deeply  a 
great  part  of  the  American  people.  But 
It  Is  also  a  particular  manifestation  of  a 
broad  and  varied  pattern  of  protest 
which  Is  characteristic  of  our  times. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  of  protest  im- 
precedented  In  the  history  of  America 
and  I  wish  to  draw  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  what  seem  to  me  to  be  some  of 
the  Implications  of  the  rising  incidence 
of  open  and  urgent  protest  on  the  part 
of  groups  all  across  the  country. 

First,  I  think  no  one  of  Intelligence  can 
wholly  deplore  or  deprecate  these  pro- 
tests because  to  do  so  would  be  to  dis- 
approve of  progress,  of  all  change,  and 
of  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  American  people.  And 
looking  at  our  society  honestiy,  at  the 
contrasts  of  affluence  and  poverty  which 
are  still  widespread,  at  some  of  the 
rigidities  and  failures  of  many  of  our 
existing  institutions,  there  must  be  rec- 
ognition Off  the  validity  of  the  protesters' 
claims  in  many  cases. 

Nevertheless,  there  must  be  a  balance 
in  any  successful  society  between  accept- 
ance of  certain  standards  and  institu- 
tions and  challenges  to  and  protests 
against  these  established  standards  and 
institutions.  There  have  been  societies, 
in  the  past,  which  have  failed  because 
they  were  too  rigid  and,  as  well,  societies 
which  have  been  destroyed  because  they 
became  too  tolerant  of  protest,  too  un- 
discriminating  to  distinguish  between 
the  voice  of  necessary  change  and  the 
seeds  of  anarchy. 

Our  trend  in  the  last  half  century  has 
been  toward  greater  and  greater  accept- 
ance of  protest.  This  has  been  manifested 
In  the  national  upwelling  of  sentiment 
against  raclsd  di£crimination  and  the 
grossest  economic  disadvantage  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  It  has  also  been  man- 
ifested in  the  decision  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States  not  to  run  for  reelec- 
tion because  of  nationwide  protests  of 
one  of  his  policies,  an  event  unprecedent- 
ed in  our  history. 

There  is  fickleness  about  some  of  the 
waves  of  protests.  Even  the  protests 
against  the  war  have  taken  many 
forms — focusing  at  one  time  on  the  col- 
lege ROTC  program,  at  another  on  na- 
palm, at  another  time  and  place  on  de- 
fense-oriented research  at  a  imiverslty. 
But  underlying  the  moral  Issue  there  has 
been  the  revulsion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple against  spending  so  much  money  for 
an  Inconclusive  military  operation  when 
there  are  so  many  urgent  and  critical 
needs  here  at  home. 


The  money  issue  runs  through  the 
whole  range  of  protests — through  the 
marches  of  welfare  mothers,  the  picket- 
ing of  senior  citizens,  the  ecology  cam- 
paigns, the  demand  for  powerplants  that 
bum  more  cosUy,  sulfur-free  fuels,  the 
opposition  to  the  SST,  the  demand  for 
billions  to  clean  up  our  rivers  and 
streams.  The  issue  Is  not  only  one  of 
priorities,  it  is  primarily  one  of  provid- 
ing the  money  to  meet  urgently  felt 
needs. 

All  of  this  suggests  two  further  things 
to  me,  which  I  think  are  especially  perti- 
nent when  we  consider  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership this  country  will  need  In  the  tur- 
bulent years  of  protest  that  appear  to  lie 
ahead. 

We  must  have,  I  am  convinced,  a  Pres- 
ident who  has  the  cap£u:ity  to  take  up  all 
of  these  threads  of  protest  and  direct 
this  strongly  felt  concern  into  construc- 
tive programs  of  change.  We  had  such 
a  President  in  PYanklin  Roosevelt  when 
the  country  faced  the  great  economic 
crisis  of  the  1930's. 

We  also  need  a  President  who  has  com- 
plete confidence  in  himself,  who  can 
stand  firm  when  firmness  is  needed  and 
who  can  move  decisively  when  the  time 
for  action  has  come.  And  we  need  a  man 
who  has  demonstrated  this  capacity  to 
the  people.  They  must  have  confidence  In 
his  character,  In  his  judgment,  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  economic  facts  of  life — 
which  mean  the  difference  between  hav- 
ing the  money,  the  resources  to  meet  the 
real  needs  of  the  people. 

I  think  there  is  such  a  man  among  us, 
and  I  would  like  to  cite  him  by  name  as 
an  invitation  to  thought,  in  this  body, 
and  among  the  American  people,  eis  we 
look  ahead  to  1972.  The  selection  process 
for  presidential  nominees  is  a  long  one 
and  I  hope  the  American  jjeople  will  give 
a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  problems 
and  choices  that  face  us  and  affect  the 
future  of  our  society. 

The  record  of  Wn.BUR  Mills,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  has  demonstrated,  I 
think,  all  of  those  qualities  that  are 
needed  in  these  times.  He  has  won  a 
place  of  the  highest  regard  in  the  Hoxise 
and  in  the  Congress  for  his  extraordinary 
competency  in  handling  the  most  basic 
of  legislation — the  legislation  which 
forms  the  tax  environment  for  our  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  legislation  which 
raised  the  means,  the  money  to  do  all  of 
the  things  the  people  expect  of  their 
Federal  Government,  the  legislation 
which  sustains  the  life  and  the  health 
of  the  aged,  the  blind  £md  disabled,  and 
the  yoimg  and  dependent  in  our  society. 

He  has  won  this  regard  through  the 
care  with  which  he  has  prepared  his  caae, 
the  lc«ic  with  which  he  has  presented  it 
to  the  House,  the  generosity  with  which 
he  has  given  time  and  consideratioci  to 
the  opponents  of  his  legislation,  and  hlB 
insistence  that  logic,  reason,  and  fact 
form  the  basis  for  overwhelming  that 
opposition  in  the  debate. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  a  man  from 
Arkansas  would  be  disqualified  from  na- 
tional leadership.  But  I  have  found  that 
when  persons  ascend  to  ofBces  of  great 
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Influence  affecting  all  of  the  people,  se 
tionalism  is  not  a  part  of  their  decislo 
I  recall  with  shame  my  opposition  to 
Roosevelt's  appointment  of  Hugo  Blaok 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  And  I  leam^ 
from  that  incident  that  one  cannot  be 
obsesBed  wtih  prejudice;  one  must  pe 
obsessed  with  Justice  and  decency.      ' 

It  is  human  nature  which  causes  na- 
tional leaders  to  rise  above  sectionalism. 
I  know  of  no  instance  when  a  main 
reached  our  highest  office  that  he  did  n^ 
try  to  rise  to  the  ranks  of  the  great  mgn 
of  history.  Some  have  had  the  capacity  ^o 
ascend  to  those  heights  and  I  think  sudh 
men  are  available  to  the  American  pe<  • 
pie  today. 

VETERANS  ORDERED  TO  LEAVE 
MALL 

(Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  asked  add 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  exterid 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 1 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak^. 
I  do  not  assimie  to  speak  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Hoxise  although  I  can  in<i- 
cate  that  they  are  sympathetic  to  t^e 
position  I  am  about  to  express.  I 

We  all  know  that  the  Chief  Justice  h^ 
ordered  the  Vietnam  veterans  to  leafe 
the  Mall  by  4:30  pjn.  today.  We  do  nft 
seek  in  any  way  to  intrude  upon  thiit 
Judicial  process  or  in  any  way  to  la- 
fringe  upon  that  process.  Coimsel  for 
the  veterans'  group,  I  understand,  wjll 
be  appearing  before  the  Court  seeking 
to  overthrow  or  overcome  the  Federal  in- 
junction. However,  we  know  It  has  long 
been  the  custom  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  in  finding  suitable  arefis 
for  groups  of  Americans  located  in  tke 
Capitol  area  for  legitimate  purposes. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Interior  calling  upon  him  to  conf  i  jr 
with  such  officials  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  or  others  to  secuj-e 
suitable  accommodations. 

The  letter  is  as  follows :  I 

House  op  Representatives,        j 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  21,  1971. 
Honorable  Secretabt  or  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  have  no  wish  to 
Intrude  upon  the  Judicial  process  under 
which  Chief  Justice  Burger  luis  ordered  t|ie 
VletNam  Veterans  to  leave  the  Mall  by  4:80 
P.M.  Aa  the  counsel  submits  review  before 
the  full  court,  It  would  be  Inappropriate  fbr 
us  to  Infringe  upon  that  process. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  our  feeUng  that  thope 
men  who  have  served  our  country  and  n<jw 
wish  to  extend  that  service  by  utilizing  our 
constitutional  and  traditional  means  of  pub- 
lic expression  should  not  be  deterred  frqm 
doing  so  by  any  force  or  exercises  of  polljce 
power  as  long  as  such  expression  is  ordeffly 
and  non-violent.  j 

Further,  as  It  has  long  been  a  custom  ijor 
the  Federal  government  to  assist  In  flndl^ 
suitable  areas  for  groups  of  Americans  to 
locate  In  the  Capitol  area  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses, we  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  meet  with  the  leadership  of  the 
VletNam  Veterans  in  order  that  suitable  ac- 
commodations can  be  found  for  the  group  at 
gome  nearby  place. 

We  note  that  the  Vice-President  has  ^- 


tended  the  use  of  the  West  Capitol  grounds 
for  peaceful   demonstrations   in  a  decision 
last  week.  In  that  spirit,  we  believe  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
we  refer  to  above. 
Sincerely, 
HtTCH  L.  Carey,  Sam  Oibbons,  Olenn  M. 
Akderson,  William  F.  Ryan,  Donald 
Phaser,  Don  Edwards,  James  Harvey, 
Les  Aspin,  Bertram  L.  Pooell,  Edward 
I.  Koch. 
Spark    M.    JiAxstJNAOA,     Mike     McCor- 
MACK,   Nick   Becich,   Prank   Thomp- 
son,   Martha    Oriftiths,    Dominick 
Daniels,  James  H.  Schetjer,  John  Q. 
Dow,  Thaddetts  j.  Dtjlski. 
Mario  Biaggi.  Abner  J.  Mikva,  Paul  S. 
Sarbanes,      Torbert     H.     Macdokald. 
Robert  A.  Roe,  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Shirley    Chisholm,    Wm.    J.    Oreen, 
Prank  E.  Evans. 
Joshua    Eu3erg,    Ella    Qrasso,    Robert 

N.  C.  Nix.  Dick  Bolling, , 

Morris  Udall,  Teno  Roncalio,  Robert 
P.  Drinan,  Emanuel  Celler,  Members 
of  Congress. 


SALUTE  TO  SECRETARIES 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permlsslc«i  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Secretaries  Week,  sponsored  by  The  Na- 
tional Secretaries  Association — Interna- 
tional— is  being  observed  from  April  18 
through  the  24th.  Today,  April  21,  has 
been  designated  as  Secretaries  Day. 

"Better  Secretaries  Mean  Better  Busi- 
ness" is  the  theme  of  the  20th  ccmsecu- 
tive  annual  Secretaries  Week.  Governors 
and  mayors  throughout  the  United 
States  have  officially  proclaimed  Secre- 
taries Week,  and  their  counterparts  hi 
Canada  have  done  the  same.  For  the 
seventh  straight  year,  the  Outdoor  Ad- 
vertising Association  has  undertaken 
Secretaries  Week  as  a  public  service 
project,  and  billboards  have  been  made 
available  throughout  the  coimtry. 

The  piuTX)se  of  Secretaries  Week  is  to 
bring  recognition  to  secretaries  for  the 
vital  role  they  play  in  business,  industry, 
education,  government,  and  the  pro- 
fessions. Secretaries  Week  was  originated 
in  1952  by  the  National  Secretaries  As- 
sociation— International — tn  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
to  draw  attention  to  the  secretaries  con- 
tribution to  the  educational,  profession- 
al, and  civic  growth  of  the  comrnxmlty. 
It  also  serves  to  remind  secretaries  of 
their  responsibilities  to  their  employers 
and  to  their  profession.  Many  secretaries 
also  will  participate  In  secretarial  semi- 
nars. 

The  activities  of  Secretaries  Week  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  started  with  attend- 
ing mass  at  St.  Matthews  Cathedral  on 
Sunday,  April  18.  at  12:30  pjn.  The  20th 
Annual  Secretaries  Day  dinner  is  being 
held  this  evening  at  Blackle's  House  of 
Beef  and  the  climax  of  the  activities  for 
the  week  will  be  on  Saturday,  April  24, 
at  the  Kenwood  Country  Club  with  a 
limcheon  and  presentation  of  "Fashions 
for  the  Secretary"  by  Rose  Williams. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  National  Sec- 
retaries       Association — International — 


and  the  many  civic  activities  which  they 
so  willingly  participate  in  since  Margaret 
Morrison,  a  member  of  my  staff,  has 
been  an  active  member  for  several  years 
and  is  a  past  vice  president  of  this  or- 
ganization. It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
pay  tribute  and  salute  our  secretaries 
at  this  time. 


DOUBLE  STANDARD  JUSTICE 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
so-caljed  High  Court  of  this  land  con- 
tinues to  deplore  school  segregation  in 
the  South  contending  that  such  Is  dis- 
criminatory, the  same  black-robed  Jus- 
tices also  continue  to  wink  at  school 
segregation  In  the  North. 

To  confirm  this,  one  need  only  exam- 
ine the  Court's  opinions  of  yesterday 
which  were  masterpieces  in  gobbledy- 
gook.  While  again  kicking  southern 
schools  In  the  teeth,  these  master  inter- 
preters— and  often  misinterpreters— of 
the  law  made  positively  certain  that  the 
last  southern  school,  without  exception, 
be  sacrificed  on  the  aJtar  of  the  Court's 
double  standard  of  political  justice — one 
standard  for  Yankee  schools  and  an- 
other for  Dixie  schools. 

There  should  now  be  no  question  in 
the  minds  of  anyone  that  there  is  no 
more  justice  or  equality  of  treatment 
for  southern  schools  In  President  Nixon's 
High  Court,  headed  by  his  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  than  there  was  in  President 
Eisenhower's  High  Court,  headed  by  his 
former  Chief  Justice  Warren.  On  review- 
ing the  nimierous  utterances  heard  in 
the  last  year  or  so  about  the  Court  being 
moved  toward  a  conservative  point  of 
view,  the  Court's  decisions  of  yesterday, 
as  written  and  read  by  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  confirm  the  sad  fact  that  this 
has  been  no  more  than  just  a  lot  of  talk. 
The  hope  that  had  buUt  up  within  us, 
Like  the  walls  of  Jericho,  has  b*»en  shat- 
tered to  its  foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  administration's  front  man, 
Spiro  Agnew,  will  continue  to  flit  across 
the  South  attempting  to  draw  reverber- 
ating applause  with  his  utterances 
against  school  busing.  At  the  same  time, 
the  administration's  hatchetman  and 
head  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  In  the 
Department  of  Justice  wUl  no  doubt  con- 
tinue his  surveillance  of  southern 
schools,  bringing  actions  whenever  and 
wherever  he  can  find  the  slightest  im- 
balance In  black  and  white  mixing. 

The  position  of  those  who  advocate 
and  support  the  double  standard,  that  is, 
one  for  the  South  and  another  for  the 
North,  was  strongly  endorsed  and  fur- 
ther fortified  yesterday  by  the  Burger 
opinions.  Undoubtedly,  this  hjTxxjrisy 
will  go  on  and  on.  The  High  Court  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  dodge  that  which 
would  require  the  Integration  of  north- 
em  schools  comparable  to  that  which 
it  has  forced  upon  the  South.  The  same 
double  standard  will  be  pursued  in  the 
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Congress,  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  also  In  the 
White  House. 

When  Spiro  Agnew  next  cuts  a  swath 
across  the  South  and  attempts  to  hearten 
our  people  with  his  familiar  and  oft  re- 
peated utterances,  "We  are  against 
school  busing,"  it  might  be  well  that  his 
listeners  reply,  "Oh  yeah?  And  what  is 
the  position  of  this  administration  on 
busing  north  of  the  Potomac?  What  is 
it  doing  to  see  that  upcountry  citizens 
and  schools  are  forced  to  swallov,'  the 
same  bitter  dose  that  has  been  admin- 
istered to  southern  schools?" 

We  anxiously  await  the  answers. 


As  I  said  a  minute  ago,  I  regret  the 
issuance  of  the  subpena.  I  hope  it  will 
be  dropped. 


CONGRESS  SHALL  MAKE  NO  LAW 
ABRIDGING  THE  FREEDOM  OF 
THE    PRESS 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Investigations,  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  has  issued  a  subpena  for  all 
used  and  unused  material  relating  to 
their  program,  "The  SelUng  of  the  Pen- 
tagon." I  regret  this  action  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

How  CBS  put  its  program  together  is 
simply  none  of  our  business. 

We  have  a  free  press  in  this  country, 
and  I  say,  thank  God  for  it.  If  it  were 
not  for  obstreperous  and  uncooperative 
reporters  such  as  Malcolm  Browne,  David 
Halberstam,  and  R.  W.  Apple,  we  would 
still  be  thinking  everything  in  Vietnam 
was  hunky-dory.  Certainly  we  would 
never  have  heard  the  truth  from  the 
State  or  Defense  Departments,  or  from 
the  White  House. 

We  all  wish  the  news  media  would 
trumpet  our  virtues  and  help  us  sweep 
our  faults  under  the  rug.  But  we  have 
no  right  to  order  the  media  to  do  so. 
The  Constitution  explicitly  forbids  it, 
and  our  national  interest  demands  that 
we  not  do  it.  If  we  ever  reach  the  stage 
in  which  the  only  truth  is  that  pro- 
claimed by  the  Government,  one  of  the 
most  important  differences  between  us 
and  the  Soviet  Union  wUl  have  disap- 
peared, and  with  it  much  of  the  reason 
for  our  national  existence. 

The  media  can  certainly  stand  im- 
provement. In  my  opinion,  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  was  regrettably  super- 
ficial, and  in  one  case  it  distorted  by 
quoting  out  of  context.  But  it  dramatized 
a  basic  point  which  its  critics  have  not 
even  attempted  to  refute:  The  Pentagon 
spends  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
to  con  the  same  taxpayers  into  shelling 
out  more  biUions  for  bigger  military  ap- 
propriations. 

Just  as  we  politicians  must  submit  our- 
selves to  the  electorate,  so  the  media 
must  submit  themselves  to  the  citizenry. 
If  they  do  sloppy  or  prejudiced  work,  the 
people  will  look  elsewhere  for  informa- 
tion. This  mechanism,  not  Soviet-style 
government  interference,  is  what  we 
must  rely  on  to  keep  the  media  honest 
and  competent. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  no  victory  parades  for 
the  brave  young  Americans  who  served 
their  country  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  no  bands,  no  flags,  no  bimt- 
ing. 

But  there  is  unemployment,  drug  ad- 
diction, Edienation. 

This  week  I  have  been  meeting  with 
Vietnam  veterans  who  are  in  Washing- 
ton to  lobby  for  an  earlier  end  to  the 
war.  I  have  met  at  length  with  these 
young  men,  and  we  have  had  productive 
give-and-take  sessions  in  which  we  talked 
and  listened  to  one  another. 

Transcending  the  concern  of  these 
veterans  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
their  need  to  find  a  meaningful  place  for 
themselves  in  the  America  they  return 
to  from  their  service  overseas. 

They  are  concerned  about  the  sig- 
nificantly higher  rate  of  unemployment 
among  Vietnam  veterans  compared  to 
other  groups  of  Americans. 

Fifteen  percent  of  all  Vietntun  vet- 
erans are  imemployed.  They  must  ig- 
nominiously  apply  for  unemployment 
and  welfare  checks  because  there  are 
no  bonuses  or  52-20  clubs  in  1971  as 
there  were  in  1945. 

They  are  concerned  about  their  edu- 
cational opportunities,  especially  the 
poor  veterans.  Thirty  percent  of  our  5 
million  GI's  are  using  the  GI  bill — but 
only  10  percent  of  the  1  million  who  are 
poor  can  afford  to  take  advantage  of 
school  or  job  training  because  the  bill 
does  not  cover  the  basic  cost  of  tuition, 
room,  board,  and  books  at  most  private 
colleges  in  the  coimtry. 

They  are  concerned  about  drug  abuse 
which  they  all  admitted  was  rampant 
among  servicemen.  One  veteran,  being 
treated  on  an  ambulatory  basis  at  a  VA 
hospital  in  New  York  said  drugs  are  sold 
openly  by  pushers  to  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital. They  told  me  of  the  depression, 
fear,  and  frustration  in  the  war  that 
leads  to  drug  use.  And  once  they  are 
addicted,  rather  than  receiving  humane 
treatment  from  the  Government,  they 
are  treated  as  criminal  offenders  and 
given  dishonorable  discharges. 

They  are  concerned  about  the  thou- 
sands of  veterans  who  are  injured  and 
require  care  in  VA  hospitals.  They  are 
sent  to  these  overcrowded  hospitals 
where  they  often  wait  for  months  for 
artificial  limbs  and  other  long-range 
care. 

These  are  the  things  these  veterans 
are  really  worried  about — no  jobs,  no 
education,  no  treatment  for  mental  and 
physical  handicaps  which  are  their  divi- 
dends from  the  war.  They  have  returned 
home  like  no  other  veterans  in  our  long 


history — tantamount  to  a  release  into 
limbo. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when 
returning  veterans  received  noisy  wel- 
comes from  a  grateful  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  time  for  America 
to  face  its  responsibility  to  her  sons  who 
have  served  in  this  war.  For  whatever 
one  may  think  of  the  American  effort  in 
Vietnam,  we  must  recognize  that  vet- 
erans of  this  war  are  entitled  to  every 
hit  as  much  gratitude,  assistance,  and 
compensation  as  veterans  of  past  wars. 

And  they  are  not  getting  it. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  look  beyond 
the  encampment  on  the  mall  and  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  these  abandoned 
Americans.  They  have  served  well — many 
say  they  are  the  finest  fighting  men 
America  has  ever  produced,  and  they 
have  served  in  a  diflScult  and  frustrating 
war. 

They  need  our  help. 

They  need  our  help  in  the  speedy  pas- 
sage of  a  comprehensive  military  drug 
bill  to  provide  for  medical  discharges  for 
addicts,  followed  by  civil  commitment 
to  a  program  of  meaningful  rehabilita- 
tion, treatment,  and  aftercare. 

They  need  our  help  in  the  passage  of  an 
across-the-board  increase  in  the  educa- 
tional benefits  available  to  GI's. 

They  need  our  help  in  the  adequate  ex- 
pansion of  VA  hospital  facilities  to  treat 
each  and  every  veteran  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  up-to-date  manner  pos- 
sible. 

And  they  need  our  help  in  expanding 
the  Federal  effort  to  provide  the  one 
thing  they  want  and  need  the  most — 
meaningful  jobs  which  afford  them  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  with  dignity  and 
pride. 

This  is  why  these  veterans  are  in 
Washington  and  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can 
to  help  them. 

And  I  ask  Members  to  join  me  in  giving 
these  GI's,  not  a  handout,  but  the  re- 
wards they  deserve  for  having  honorably 
served  their  country. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  "LEGACY  OP 
PARKS"  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  24,  1971,  in  a  speech  on  the 
House  floor,  I  voiced  my  concern  with 
the  "fragmented  Federal  approach"  to 
the  funding  of  our  cities'  summer  park 
and  recreation  programs.  I  would  today 
like  to  discuss  an  even  more  basic  prob- 
lem in  this  most  Important  area. 

With  the  exception  of  the  model  cities 
program,  every  Federal  recreation  pro- 
gram is  facility  oriented.  There  are  no 
dollars  available  in  these  programs  for 
leadership  and  operation.  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  indications  are  not  bright 
that  such  funds  will  be  available  in  fu- 
ture plans.  I  make  specific  reference  to 
the  President's  "legacy  of  parks"  pro- 
gram. It  is  no  secret  that  America's  cities 
are  finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  get 
the  necessary  dollars  to  accommodate 
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the  50-50  matching  fxmd  requirement  Of 
the  present  facility-oriented  programs. 
I  believe  that  documentation  for  this 
can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  perennially 
there  are  unexpended  funds  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  park  aad 
recreation  department  budgets  are  usu- 
ally among  the  first  to  be  considered  fbr 
a  decrease  when  cities  are  in  a  flnancl(al 
bind.  However,  they  are  often  the  flast 
MTvices  to  be  called  upon  to  assist  lodal 
authorities  to  ease  the  pain  of  citH 
disorders. 

I  have  always  supported  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support  and  encourage  the  Fed- 
eral park  effort;  but  if  parks  are  to  ma|te 
people  more  effective  citizens,  then  funds 
will  have  to  be  made  available  to  provlfle 
the  leadership  to  conduct  programs  in 
those  parks  and  in  other  recreation  areas 
that  meet  the  needs  and  preferences  of 
the  local  citizens.  In  order  to  do  thts, 
local  departments  will  have  to  have  sup- 
plementary funds  on  an  on-going  ba<is 
to  provide  the  programs.  With  this  in 
mind,  I  am  currently  in  the  process  of 
drafting  various  amendments  to  several 
existing  laws  which  will  hopefully  go  f^r 
to  remedy  this  situation.  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  responsiveness  to  total  ur- 
ban recreation  needs  will  not  be  accom- 
plished through  the  President's  "legapy 
of  parks"  approach  alone,  but  orlly 
through  the  massive  infusion  of  pro- 
grams and  services  geared  to  meet  tfce 
needs  and  preferences  of  the  dlsadvah- 
taged.  Facilities  alone  are  not  the  an- 
swer—facilities together  with  meaning- 
ful programs  are. 


PUTTING  AN  END  TO  HUNGER 
IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mia- 
ute.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  a»ad 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  6, 
1969,  President  Nixon  publicly  committed 
his  administration  and  the  Nation  to 
"putting  an  end  to  hunger  in  America  ior 
all  time."  Today,  less  than  2  years  later, 
incredible  progress  has  been  made  in  pur- 
suit of  this  objective. 

At  the  time  of  the  President's  messake, 
there  were  440  counties  in  this  country 
without  a  family  food  assistance  pro- 
gram— today  there  are  only  nine.  These 
participating  in  the  commodity  distjri- 
bution  or  the  food  stamp  programs  now 
number  13.6  million — an  increase  of  Al- 
most 6  million  over  last  year  and  an  e«en 
larger  Increase  over  the  year  before.  Simi- 
larly. 2  million  more  youngsters  now  fe- 
ceive  free  or  reduced  price  school  luncies 
than  did  In  the  previous  year.  ' 

Certainly,  the  President  and  th^se 
members  of  his  administration  respon- 
sible for  this  great  achievement  desetve 
our  wholehearted  commendation.  I  im 
including  in  the  Record  today  an  artible 
by  Jeffrey  Hart  which  appeared  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star  on  February  17,  IJni. 
Mr.  Hart's  analysis  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  hunger  issue  and  demonstrates    he 


ever-present  dichotomy  between  the  men 
of  action  and  the  men  of  words. 
The  article  follows: 

Mkn  or  Concern?  Httnoer  in  America — 

AND    POUTICS 

(By  Jeffrey  Hart) 

Flash.  The  Nixon  ewlmlnlstratlon.  It  ap- 
pears. Is  well  on  the  way  to  solving  what  by 
anyone's  deflnltlon  constitutes  the  problem 
of  hunger  In  America.  Tou  may  not  remem- 
ber It.  but  only  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
hunger  was  Awfully  Big.  There  waa  even  a 
major  White  House  Conference  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  made  headlines  by  vociferously 
declaring  that  hunger  was  widespread  in 
America.  Whereas  FDR,  in  the  depths  of 
the  Depression,  had  claimed  that  only  one- 
third  of  the  nation  was  "Ill-fed,"  by  1970 
we  were  hearing  that  one-third  or  even  one- 
half  of  the  nation  was  "hungry."  The  drum 
began  to  beat.  Starvation  in  the  midst  of 
afBuence.  One  more  Instance  of  America's 
depravity  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  System. 

Senator  George  McOovem  led  the  wave  of 
enlistments  In  the  Hungertan  cause,  becom- 
ing a  sort  of  Mr.  Hunger  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1970.  Paperbacks  on  hunger  poured  from 
the  presses.  You  will  not  believe  it,  but  I 
vouch  for  the  fact:  one  New  York  travel 
agency  actually  advertised  an  Appalachian 
Vacation.  Those  who  were  bored  with  Aca- 
pulco  and  the  south  of  France  could  now 
spend  10  days  on  the  hunger  scene,  maybe 
eating  grits  and  deer  meat.  In  this  way.  they 
might  accumiUate  enough  anecdotes  to  get 
through  an  entire  cocktail  party  season. 

But  now  It  develops  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, without  much  fanfare  at  all, 
has  m  fact,  moved  massively  to  paas  out  a 
lot  of  food.  In  New  York  City  the  number  of 
people  receiving  food  stamps,  subsidized 
school  lunches,  and  other  forms  of  Federal 
nutritional  aid  has  increased  fourfold  since 
President  Nixon  took  office.  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  ntimber  of  FederaUy  subsidized  lunches 
has  jumped  from  25,000  per  month  two  years 
ago  to  2.8  million  per  month  today.  And  theee 
flgiires  are  not  atypical. 

Let  us  set  aside  the  question  of  whether 
the  Federal  approach  Is  the  best  one  here. 
On  the  surface,  at  least,  It  would  seem  to^ 
what  the  himger  chorus  actually  desired. 
But  are  they  celebrating  this  Nlxonlan 
achievement?  They  are  not.  Of  course,  I  know 
that  the  erstwhile  Mr.  Hunger  has  now  be- 
come Mr.  lioee  the  War.  having  very  big 
things  in  mind.  But  what  about  all  the 
others?  Aren't  they  even  Interested  In  some- 
thing like  a  solution? 

The  answer  is  no.  And  here  I  think  we 
touch  on  something  profound.  For  a  certain 
kind  of  person,  problems  are  much  more 
interesting  than  solutions.  And  the  reason 
la  that  the  McGovems  and  all  the  other  hun- 
ger warriors  are  not  primarily  concerned 
about  hunger,  really,  and  not  about  some- 
thing so  pedestrian  as  food.  Rather,  they  de- 
sire to  dramatize  their  capacity  for  concern 
Itself.  It  Is  the  dramatization  that  Is  all  Im- 
portant. Therefore  the  hunger  politician  of 
1969  can  suddenly  become  the  pollution  poli- 
tician of  1970.  The  whole  idea  is  to  set  up  the 
correct  vibrations  with  a  particular  constitu- 
ency. From  this  perspective,  solution*,  which 
usually  Involve  tedious  administrative  meas- 
ures and  lot6  of  boring  routine,  are  qf  no 
interest  whatsoever. 

When  you  have  watched  this  procesa  go 
on  for  some  time,  you  discern  that  it  even 
has  a  quaal-rellglous  dimension.  Dramatizing 
concern,  setting  up  the  correct  vibrations, 
establishes  a  politician  as  a  Man  of  Good 
Will,  one  of  the  saved,  a  member  of  the  moral 
elect — In  contrast  to  the  Others,  the  mere 
politicians  and  administrators.  And  no  one 
needs  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Nixon  hardly  8«t8 


up  the  correct  vibrations.  He  merely  seems 
to  have  solved  the  problem.  And  the  Men  ot 
Concern,  having  gone  on  to  other  things,  do 
not  even  care  enough  to  notice  it. 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  FOR  VIET- 
NAM DISENGAGEMENT 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  annoimce  that  I  have  placed  on 
the  Clerk's  desk  a  discharge  petition  on 
the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  hope  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  Join  me  in  an 
effort  to  bring  this  resolution  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  debate  and  action  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 


THE    DEMOCRATIC    CAUCUS 

(Mr.  BADILLO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
livering to  you  now  a  letter  in  which  I 
protest  and  I  express  my  great  concern 
about  the  failure  to  hold  a  Democratic 
caucus  this  morning  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  you  know,  this  was 
to  be  one  of  the  regularly  scheduled 
monthly  caucuses.  At  least  nine  resolu- 
tions were  on  the  agenda.  Some  have 
been  carried  over  from  caucuses  as  far 
back  as  February.  The  resolutions  deal 
with  vital  Issues:  The  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
President's  freeze  on  appropriations  en- 
acted by  Congress,  procedures  for  con- 
sidering appropriation  bills,  and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  called  at 
9  o'clock  and  weis  told  that  the  hearing 
of  my  subcommittee  had  been  canceled 
because  of  the  caucus.  At  9 :  45 1  got  a  call 
back  to  my  oflQce  from  the  staff  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  saying  that  there 
would  be  no  votes  in  the  caucus  and  that 
the  committee  hearings  were  going  on. 
This  meant  that  there  would  be  no  quo- 
nun  because  the  Members  would  be  at- 
tending hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  it  Is  time  that 
the  Democratic  leadership  saw  to  It  that 
the  caucuses  are  held  regiilarly.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  leadership  to  see  that  com- 
mittee business  does  not  conflict  with  the 
caucus  and  to  assure  that  Members'  res- 
olutions are  brought  up  for  full  and  falf 
consideration.  If  this  is  not  done,  there 
is  not  going  to  be  any  Democratic  Party 
in  this  country. 

I  present  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  my  letter  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  „,   ,„_, 

April  21,  1971. 
Hon.  Cabl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  want  you  to  know 
of  my  very  grave  concern  over  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  deliberate  and  maUcious  sab- 
otage of  today's  Democratic  caucus  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  you  know,  this  was  to  be  one  of  the 
reg\Uarly  scheduled  monthly  caucuses.  At 
least  nine  resolutions  were  on  the  agenda. 
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tnd  some  had  been  cairled  over  from  cau- 
cuses as  far  back  as  February.  These  resolu- 
tions dealt  with  vital  Issues — the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  President's  freeze  on  appropri- 
ations enacted  by  the  Congress,  procedures 
for  considering  i^iproprlatlona  bills,  and 
others. 

Early  this  morning  we  received  indications 
that  efforts  were  being  made  to  prevent  a 
quorum  at  the  caucus.  My  staff  and  I  made 
tome  calls  and  determined  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Democratic  leadership  were  ad- 
vising the  committees  to  hold  hearings  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  votes  at  the  caucus. 
Inevitably,  enough  Members  went  to  the 
oommlttee  hearings,  there  was  no  quorum  at 
the  caucus,  and  the  caucus  was  cancelled. 

Words  really  are  Insufficient  to  express  my 
outrage  over  this.  I  have  felt  for  some  time 
that  the  lack  of  strong  Democratic  leader- 
ship m  the  House  of  Representatives  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  absence  of  a  Democratic 
legislative  program  and  for  the  fact  that  our 
party  seems  always  to  be  In  the  position  of 
reacting  to  RepubUcan  initiatives,  instead 
of  being  on  the  initiative  ourselves.  The  lack 
of  coordination  has  become  apparent  to  the 
press  and  the  public  through  such  fiascos  as 
the  hurried  scheduling  of  the  social  secu- 
rity legislation  and  the  failure  of  either  the 
Speaker,  the  Majority  Leader  or  the  Major- 
ity Whip  to  take  any  role  in  the  recent  efforts 
to  mcrease  appropriations  for  education. 

Today  marked  the  second  time  a  Demo- 
cratic caucus  had  to  be  canceled  for  lack  of  a 
quorum  and  the  second  time  the  caucus  was 
deliberately  sabotaged  by  the  leadership.  I 
don't  feel  the  members  will  tolerate  this  any 
longer.  I,  for  one,  did  not  seek  election  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  merely  rat- 
ify whatever  may  be  put  in  front  of  me  by 
the  party  leadership.  My  constituents  sent 
me  to  Washlntgon  to  take  an  active  role  in 
shaping  this  nation's  policies  and  programs 
and  helping  to  move  the  Democratic  Party 
In  a  direction  truly  responsive  to  national 
needs. 

Unless  the  Democratic  leadership  accepts 
this  and  enables  all  members  to  take  an  ac- 
tive role  In  developing  a  party  program.  It 
should  be  replaced  by  Members  who  can 
spell  democratic  with  a  small  "d". 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herman  Baoillo, 
Member  of  Congress. 


WE  MUST  CURB  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
the  I960's  we  saw  that  many  foreign 
countries  began  doubling,  then  tripling, 
then  expanding  even  further  their  ex- 
ports of  cotton  goods  to  the  United  States. 
Taking  cognizance  of  their  needs  for  dol- 
lars to  pay  for  their  Imports  from  us.  as 
well  as  the  needs  of  domestic  producers 
for  protection  from  runaway  Import 
levels,  after  protracted  negotiations  we 
reached  a  long-term  cotton  agreement 
with  the  major  exporters  in  which  the 
total  of  all  cotton  textile  imports  was 
limited  and  limits  to  each  of  the  cate- 
gories of  cotton  manufactures  set.  We  ap- 
plied this  LTA  fairly  to  all  cotton  ex- 
porters, giving  the  foreign  nations  a  fair 
percentage  of  our  consimier  market  and 
even  allowing  a  decent  percentage  in- 
crease over  the  years.  We  believed  that  we 
had  achieved  a  fah-  competitive  market 
for  foreigners  and  one  in  which  our  do- 
mestic producers  could  meet  the  competi- 
tion by  reorganizhig  themselves,  by 
adopting  innovative  procedures,  by  in- 
stalling new  machinery,  and.  generally. 


by  producing  more  per  manhour  so  as  to 
meet  the  low-cost  foreign  imports. 

The  system  worked  well  for  a  couple  of 
years,  till  suddenly  we  found  that  we 
had  been  outwitted  and  outmaneuvered 
In  our  domestic  textile  market. 

We  have  extended  the  life  of  the  LTA. 
Other  nations  abided  by  the  terms  for 
cotton  textiles.  But  what  they  also  did 
was  to  shift  their  attention  to  other 
textiles,  such  as  wool  and  artificial  fibers, 
and  apparel  made  of  these  two  types  of 
fibers  and  swamp  our  msu-kets  in  these 
fields.  The  American  Textile  Manufac- 
turers Association  saw  the  new  trend, 
started  warnings  against  this  new  take- 
over of  an  ever-increasing  percentage  of 
our  total  textile  market  and  asked  not 
only  that  discussions  be  initiated  on  a 
private  basis  but  also  on  governmental 
accoimt,  and  that  adjustment  assistance 
be  granted  those  domestic  firms  seriously 
Injured  by  excessive  imports  of  like  or 
competitive  textile  products. 

Discussions  with  private  exporters 
overseas  failed  dismally.  The  argument 
was  made  that  there  was  no  agreement 
on  textile  goods  other  than  on  cotton, 
that  there  were  no  prohibitions  in  our 
tariff  laws  and  customs  procedures 
against  imports  of  wool  and  artificial 
fiber  textiles  or  on  apparel  made  of  these 
two  types  of  fibers,  and,  lastly,  that  any 
prohibition  against  such  imports  might 
be  a  contravention  of  the  principles  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — GATT.  This  latter  implication 
might  lead  to  a  trade  war,  or  retaliation 
against  our  exports,  or  tdso  appeals  for 
damages  against  our  curtailment  of 
specific  exports  to  us. 

On  a  government- to -government  basis 
our  Secretary  of  Commerce  went  person- 
ally to  various  continental  countries  with 
a  face-to-face  confrontation  with  gov- 
ernmental leaders  about  the  excessive 
amount  of  textiles  exported  by  their 
countries  to  the  United  States.  A  personal 
visit  to  Japan.  Taiwan,  and  South  Korea 
resulted  in  an  equally  frustrating  refusal 
to  compromise  or  even  consider  any  type 
of  governmental  influence  to  discourage 
their  excessive  exports.  The  Japanese 
went  even  further  by  claiming  that  their 
textile  exports  were  not  really  injuring 
our  total  domestic  textile  industry  and 
that  our  manufacturers  were  merely  try- 
ing to  safeguard  an  excessive  percentage 
of  our  domestic  market  for  their  own 
benefit.  However,  as  a  face-saving  device 
they  did  send  a  textile  mission  to  discuss 
textiles  with  our  State  Department.  No 
substantive  result  as  to  curbing  textile 
exports  to  the  United  States  came  about 
as  a  result  of  their  talks. 

As  we  all  know  the  whole  textile  im- 
port problem  rapidly  worsened.  So  large 
was  the  amoimt  coming  in  during  late 
1969  and  all  during  1970  that  many  of 
our  textile  mills  simply  had  to  shut  down 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  textile  workers 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  This 
is  the  situation  as  it  obtains  today  with 
continued  stories  of  mills  closing  or  cur- 
tailing producticm  and  workers  being  laid 
off. 

As  a  result  of  the  injurious  effect  of  ex- 
cessive textile  imports  and  in  accordance 
with  the  relief  procedures  of  the  1962 
Trade  Expansion  Act  many  textile  unions 
asked  for  adjustment  assistance.  Finally, 


toward  the  «id  of  1970  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  at  last  certified  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  certain  groups  of  workers  are 
entitled  to  a.sslstance  from  the  D^art- 
ment  of  Labor  and  some  mills  to  help 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  But 
this  is  not  the  whole  story,  since  too  many 
mills  have  closed  their  doors  and  too 
many  workers  have  been  laid  off. 

What  is  of  concern  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  we  in  the  House  were  so  concerned 
about  this  unequal  import  competition  in 
respect  of  textiles,  shoes,  electronics,  and 
a  few  other  strategic  commodities  that 
we  passed  a  fair  Import  quota  bill  last 
year  under  which  imports  would  be  re- 
stricted to  a  specific  percentage  of  our 
yearly  consumption.  As  you  know,  the 
President  and  his  administration  sup- 
ported this  bill,  but  it  was  not  passed  in 
the  Senate. 

On  January  22  of  this  year  the  bill  was 
introduced  again  with  the  same  provi- 
sions for  Import  quotas  on  all  textiles 
and  shoes  and  any  other  commodity  in- 
juriously affected  by  excessive  Imports. 
I  subscribe  heartily  to  these  provisions. 

But  what  has  happened  during  the  last 
few  weeks? 

The  President  has  striven  hard  to  get 
some  kind  of  voluntary  contraction  of 
textile  exports  from  Japan.  He  felt  that 
if  such  negotiations  could  not  succeed 
then  the  only  recourse  to  cutting  imports 
would  be  an  Import  quota  bill.  As  you 
know  the  Japanese  as  the  largest  ex- 
porters were  obdurate  in  their  denials 
of  voluntary  agreements  for  their  own 
people.  Just  how  far  the  Jai>anese  Minis- 
try of  Imports  and  the  Japanese  textile 
manufacturers  have  an  interrelated 
agreement  I  do  not  know,  but  It  seems 
that  at  last  they  have  agreed  to  curb 
their  total  textile  exports  In  1971  to  the 
1970  total  plus  5  percent,  the  1972  ex- 
ports to  the  1970  total  plus  6  percent  and 
the  1973  exports  to  the  1970  total  plus  6 
percent.  This  is  their  latest  offer  made 
to  Chairman  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

The  President  and  the  administration 
have  announced  that  this  so-called  con- 
cession is  unacceptable.  The  whole  tex- 
tile industry  has  denounced  this  accom- 
modation. The  AFL-CIO  has  come  out 
for  a  quota  bill.  And  I  am  certain  that 
all  Members  with  textile  plants  in  their 
districts  will  disavow  approval  of  such  an 
offer. 

I  am  against  this  kind  of  an  offer.  It 
does  not  meet  the  problem  of  injurious 
imports  at  all.  It  merely  continues  the 
injury.  It  does  not  have  any  offsetting 
feature  since  the  American  taxpayer 
must  still  foot  the  bUl  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance while  the  Japanese  increase 
their  exports.  Nor  does  it  tackle  the  prob- 
lem of  imports  from  South  Korea,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Taiwan;  nor  imports  from 
Europe. 
No,  the  problem  is  still  with  us. 
In  1970  we  imported  4  billion  square 
yards  of  all  types  of  textiles  with  a  value 
of  $2.4  billion.  This  was  11  percent  more 
than  in  1969  which  already  was  a  banner 
year.  In  1970  we  exported  less  than  $800 
million  worth  of  textiles  leaving  us  with 
a  textile  trade  deficit  of  $1.6  billions. 
Unless  something  definite  is  done  soon, 
the  same  deficit  will  obtain  in  1971. 

The  textile  industry  is  concentrated 
here  in  our  Southeast  in  Tennessee,  the 
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Carolinas,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  ^ith 
around  550,000  people  employed  in  the 
indxistry  apart  from  apparel  production. 
Yet,  in  our  region  57  plants  have  gpne 
out  of  business  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  told  lately 
that  we  might  not  have  a  1971  tr^de 
bill  unless  the  Japanese  so-called  volUn-'^ 
tary  agreement  is  made  part  of  that  bill. 
The  facts  show  that  their  offer  is  unac- 
ceptable to  us.  They  are  staying  in  bfisi- 
ness  and  expanding  their  exports  to  us 
by  5  percent  at  our  expense.  The  tme 
has  come  to  look  after  our  own.  For<  ign 
textile  exporting  countries  have  full  ^m 
ployment  and  are  getting  rich  at  the 
pense  of  our  own  textile  workers,  pur 
textile  industry  insists  that  an  import 
quota  by  category  in  cotton,  wool, 
artificial  fibers  is  the  only  solution 


md 
to- 


ward  fair  and   reasonable  competiton 


To  this  end  I  shall  keep  on  raising 


voice  because  it  is  the  only  fair  remedy 
open  to  us.  I  trust  that  this  question  will 
remain  open  and  that  such  an  import 
bill  will  be  passed  soon. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore 
Edwards  of  California) .  Under  prev 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mn.LER)  is  recognized  for 
minutes. 

Mr.   MILLER  of  Ohio.   Mr. 
today  we  should  take  note  of 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in 
selves  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation 

The  1960's  was  the  decade  when 
eracy  in  this  country  was  halved. 
1  In  100  persons  14  years  and  older 
unable  to  read  and  write.  The 
Bureau,   which   is   authority   for 
statements,  says  that  in  the  years 
1959  to  1969  the  total  of  persons 
to  read  or  write  declined  from  2.6 
to  1.4  million. 

Illiteracy  declined  among  all 
groups.  In  1969,  the  illiterate  rate 
whites  14  and  over  was  seven- tenths 
1  percent,  for  blacks  3.6  percent.  At 
start  of  the  declade,  the  rates  were 
percent  for  whites  and  7.5  percent 
minority  groups,  including  blacks. 
45  percent  of  all  illiterates  in  1969 
65  or  over. 

Literacy  is  a  key  that  opens  the 
to  opportunity,  as  everyone  knows, 
fact  has  probably  done  more  than 
other  to  reduce  the  rate  of  illiteracy 
this  country. 
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"THE     SECOND     FRONT     OF 

VIETNAM      WAR": 
SUBVERSION       IN       THE 
MOVEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uiider 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
tleman  from  California  fMr.  Schmit  ; 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
and  May,  the  American  people  are 
again  being  subjected  to  the 
of  mass  demonstrations  against  oui 
volvement  in  Southeast  Asia  as  two 
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jor  Communist-led  coalitions  try  to 
manipulate  and  exploit  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  sincere  peace  advocates,  sub- 
verting them  to  the  perhaps  unwitting 
service  of  the  propaganda  requirements 
of  Hanoi,  Peking,  and  Moscow. 

These  two  coalitions  are  the  Peoples 
Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice — ^PCPJ — 
led  primarily  by  Communist  activists, 
and  the  National  Peace  Action  Coali- 
tion—NPAC— tightly  controlled  by  the 
Trotskyist  Communist  Socialist  Workers 
Party. 

The  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and 
Justice  is  a  direct  successor  to  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam,  which  was  the  siibject  of  in- 
tensive investigation  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  during  1969 
and  1970;  as  a  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion, the  HCIS  concluded  in  its  annual 
report  for  1970  that  New  M(rf)e  was  under 
Communist  domination. 

The  National  Peace  Action  Coalition  Is 
also  a  successor  to  New  Mobe,  repre- 
senting the  Trotskyist-led  faction  which 
formed  its  own  organization  in  Jime  1970 
because  of  disagreement  with  New  Mobe's 
increasing  emphasis  on  multi-issue  pro- 
tests rather  than  on  the  single- issue 
mass  mobilizations  centered  around  a 
demand  for  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
the  strategy  traditionally  favored  by  the 
Trotskyists. 

Though  split  as  to  strategy,  the  PCPJ 
and  NPAC  managed  to  achieve  unity  on 
the  April  24  Washington  and  San  Fran- 
cisco marches,  a  unity  which  was  a  direct 
result  of  an  urgent  appeal  from  Xuan 
Thuy,  chief  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist representative  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks. 

Furthermore,  despite  their  tactical 
differences,  both  coalitions  are  as  one 
in  their  determination  to  see  the  im- 
mediate and  total  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces  from  Southeast  Asia.  The 
leadership  of  both  the  PCPJ  and  NPAC, 
as  shown  by  their  public  statements  of 
belief  and  purpose,  Is  determinedly  pro- 
Hanoi  and  pro-Vietcong — and  militantly 
anti-American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is  my  purpose, 
with  the  aid  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Mr.  ZioN  from  Indiana  and  Mr. 
Thompson  from  Georgia,  to  try  to  put 
before  this  House  such  information  as 
we  have  been  able  to  assemble  on  the 
Commimist  backgroimd  of  these  demon- 
strations. We  will  present  a  detailed 
history  oJE  the  anti-Vietnam  war  move- 
ment, especially  from  September  1966 
to  the  present  time,  so  that  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  as  well  as  the 
entire  American  people,  may  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  identities  of  those 
who  operate  behind  the  scenes  to  orga- 
nize and  control  the  direction  of  major 
antiwar  protest  in  this  country. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  all  who 
read  and  assimilate  this  information 
will  be  made  aware  that  this  is  not  sim- 
ply innocent  protest,  that  this  is  instead 
part  and  parcel  of  a  well -organized  and 
viciously  conceived  international  Com- 
munist-led campaign  to  hamstring  the 
United  States  and  destroy  our  will  to 


resist  Communist  aggression,  not  only 
in  Vietnam  but  around  the  world. 

We  do  not  say  that  all  who  endorse 
or  otherwise  participate  in  these  demon- 
strations are  Communists.  That  would 
be  manifestly  vmfalr,  obviously.  But  we 
do  say  that  the  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing that  those  who  operate,  often  behind 
the  scenes,  to  set  the  policies  are  all 
too  often  Communists  and  others  whose 
interests  and  sympathies  are  q\Ute  ob- 
viously inimical  to  our  country's  secu- 
rity. The  guiding  geniuses,  if  you  will, 
are  not  tlmply  home-grown  pacifists. 
Rather,  they  are  partisans  of  Hanoi, 
people  who  believe  that  they  must  act  in 
concert  to  promote  a  communist  victory 
in  Vietnam  to  humiliate  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
set  before  this  House  information  on 
the  historical  background  of  Commu- 
nist activity  in  the  peace  movement  so 
that  we  may  set  the  stage  for  the  de- 
tailed accumulation  of  evidence  that 
wUl  be  presented  by  my  colleagues  and 
myself  as  we  progress: 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  THK  XSVTrBt  FRONT 

AGAINST   THK    WAR 

A.    GEKlniAL 

The  use  of  "peace"  as  a  propaganda 
weapon  and  peace  groups  as  organiza- 
tional instrimients  to  promote  that 
theme  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful ingredients  in  the  communist  prop- 
aganda assault  on  the  West.  How- 
ever, as  the  phenomenon  of  light 
cannot  be  understood  without  an  ap- 
preciation of  darkness,  so  also  the  so- 
called  "peace  program"  of  the  commu- 
nists must  be  viewed  within  the  whole 
context  of  their  policies  on  revolution 
and  the  circimistances  of  war  in  which 
communist  nations  are  or  may  be  faced. 

Historically — and  skillfully — the  com- 
mimists  have  whipped  up  a  clever  mix 
of  peace-and-war  propaganda  which  In- 
variably finds  the  communist  and  the 
"Capitalists"  four-square  in  the  "peace- 
loving"  and  "war-mongering"  camps,  re- 
spectively. Until  the  day  that  the  "dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat"  has  won  the 
world,  communists  and  capitalists,  when 
scrambled  and  tossed,  will  inevitably  plop 
back  within  the  camp  of  peace  and  the 
camp  of  war.  Since  Marxism-Leninism 
has  preordained  that  history  says  it  is  so, 
communists  from  1917  to  date  have 
worked  feverishly  to  make  it  so. 

Firm  in  the  belief  that  they  can  fool 
all  the  people  all  the  time,  the  commu- 
nists have  adroitly  masqueraded  their 
military  offensives  behind  a  defensive 
posture  of  "peace."  In  so  doin?  "peace" 
became  a  weapon  of  war  because  its  ob- 
ject was  to  disarm  the  opposition  mate- 
rially and  psychologically.  On  other  oc- 
casions it  has  been  used  to  gain  time  to 
preserve  or  to  strengthen  an  achieve- 
ment. The  record  speaks  for  Itself,  and 
the  record  of  communist  achievements 
has  not  been  unsuccessful. 

What  do  communists  really  mean  by 
the  term  "peace"?  Although  Lenin  de- 
veloped the  Aesopian  language  of  com- 
munism, in  times  of  intense  political  or 
military  stress  he  dropped  all  pretense  at 
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double-talk.  For  example,  in  April  1916, 
Lenin  had  written  that  "every  peace  pro- 
gramme '  was  a  deception  of  the  people 
and  a  "piece  of  hypocrisy"  unless  its 
principal  object  was  to  explain  to  the 
masses  the  need  for  a  revolution  and  to 
support,  aid,  and  develop  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  of  the  masses.  From  that 
tune  until  his  successful  palace  coup  of 
."November  1917,  Lenin  tirelessly  pro- 
moted revolution  against  both  antago- 
nists in  World  War  I,  including  Russia, 
Germany,  Prance,  etc.  Friend  or  foe,  all 
were  "capitalist"  nations. 

Lenin's  peace  program  was  immedi- 
ately resurrected  after  his  revolutionary 
takeover  in  Russia  for  the  purpose  of 
salvaging  the  first  nation  to  fall  imder 
communism.  He  did  this  by  signing  a 
peace  treaty  with  Germany  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Seventh  Congress  of  his 
party,  was  necessary  in  order  to  with- 
draw before  a  stronger  enemy,  to  gain 
the  necessary  reprieve  to  put  the  econ- 
omy in  order,  and  to  create  a  new  work- 
er-peasant army  capable  of  defending 
the  country  against  the  onslaught  of  im- 
perialism. Instead,  he  subsequently  used 
the  new  Red  Army  to  conquer  nonim- 
periallst  territories  which  now  comprise 
huge  portions  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  (U.S.8.R.).  The  army 
also  attempted  to  invade  neighboring 
countries,  e.g.,  Poland,  Finland,  The  Bal- 
tic Nations,  etc.,  but  there  the  Red  Army 
failed. 

Josef  Stalin  extended  Lenin's  peace- 
to-buy-time  program,  following  the 
U.8.6.R.'s  civil  war  and  famine,  and  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  Leon  Trotsky,  who 
had  opted  for  "permanent  revolution" 
beginning  in  1917  against  the  noncom- 
munist  world.  The  sores  resulting  from 
World  War  I,  the  revolution,  mass  liqui- 
dations, civil  war,  and  famine  still 
smarted  when  Stalin  promoted  the 
theme  of  "peaceful  co-existence"  at  the 
15th  Congress  of  the  Commimist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU) .  It  was  the 
task  of  communists  to  delay  war  by  "buy- 
ing off"  the  capitalists  and  to  take  all 
measures  to  maintain  peaceful  relaticms. 

Tlie  next  year,  1928,  the  first  5-year 
plan  was  adopted  and  the  nation  con- 
centrated its  whole  being  on  building  its 
heavy  industry  sector  as  a  supportive  base 
for  the  development  of  a  modem  mili- 
tary machine  by  which  it  hoped  to 
achieve  major  nation  status.  But  while 
the  U.S.S  Jl.  was  restoring  its  agricultural 
base  in  the  1920's  and  its  industry  in  the 
1930's,  its  international  activities  had 
not  remained  idle  in  selling  Russia's 
"peace-keeping"  mission. 

The  Sixth  World  Congress  of  the  Com- 
mimist Third  International  (Comin- 
tern), held  in  1928,  resolved  that  the 
peace  policy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  did  not  im- 
ply that  the  Soviet  Union  had  become 
reconciled  with  capitalism.  It  was,  the 
Comintern  stated,  merely  another  and — 
under  present  conditions — a  more  advan- 
tageous form  of  fighting  capitalism — a 
form,  the  resolution  declared,  which  the 
UJ35JI.  has  constantly  employed  since 
the  revolution  of  1917.  Candidly,  it  con- 
cluded, the  revolutionary  war  of  the  pro- 
letariat— that  is,  the  party — dictatorship 
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was  but  a  continuation  of  the  revolutiCHi- 
ary  peace  policy  by  other  means. 

At  the  Seventh  World  Congress  of  the 
Comintern  of  1935,  held  but  a  short  time 
after  the  U.S.A.  rendered  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  exchange 
for  a  Soviet  promise  to  cease  its  sub- 
versive hanky-panky.  Otto  Kuusinen, 
executive  commitee  member  of  the 
Comintern,  and  central  committee  mem- 
ber of  the  CPSU,  addressed  the  group 
on  the  subject  of  "Youth  and  Fascism." 
In  calling  for  a  broad  international  revo- 
lutionary youth  front,  he  cited  the  suc- 
cessful achievements  of  the  young  "com- 
rades" in  America  and  Prance  as  ex- 
amples to  be  emulated. 

After  urging  his  international  audience 
to  "invite  pacifist  youth  organizations  to 
join  the  united  front,"  Kuusinen,  at  his 
dialectical  best,  said  that  youth  should 
be  reminded  of  Lenin's  instructions: 

You  will  be  given  a  gun.  Take  It  and  learn 
well  the  art  of  war.  This  Is  necessary  lor  the 
proletarians  *  •  •  In  order  to  fight  against 
the  bourgeoisie  of  your  own  country,  In  order 
to  put  an  end  to  •  •  •  war,  not  by  good 
intentions,  but  by  a  victory  over  the  bour- 
geoisie and  by  disarming  them. 

If  our  parties'  youth  carry  on  the  fight 
against  war  In  this  spirit,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  In  a  number  of  countries  the 
counter-revolutionary  Impertallst  war  will 
lead  to  revolution   •    •    •. 

What  the  Comintem-CPSU  official  had 
in  mind,  when  he  urged  youth  and  paci- 
fists to  fight  in  this  fashion  against  war, 
would  soon  be  realized  the  following  year 
when  civil  war  broke  out  in  Spain.  The 
Comintern  organized,  trained,  and  armed 
thousands  of  young  "peace-loving"  com- 
batants from  all  over  the  world,  includ- 
ing 3,000  from  the  U.S.  alone,  of  whom 
at  least  two-thirds  were  communists.  The 
usual  complement  of  Soviet  "advisers" — 
sans  troops — were  also  in  evidence. 

The  most  noteworthy  use  of  "peace"  a« 
a  ruse  was  the  classroom  classic  use  to 
which  it  was  put  by  the  U.SJ8.R.  prior  to 
and  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n  when  the  Kremlin's  frequent  zig- 
zag tactics  tested  even  the  most  devout 
communist. 

In  early  1939,  the  Kremlin  and  the 
CPUSA  switched  from  their  united- 
front  peace  line  to  a  prowar  theme. 
They  attacked  American  isolationism 
and  called  for  the  most  active  participa- 
tion by  the  U.S.  in  a  world  struggle 
against  Nazi  Germany.  But  the  same 
year,  in  August  1939,  following  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Nazi-Soviet  pacts,  the  CPUSA 
quickly  resurrected  its  peace  line  in  order 
to  "keep  America  out  of  the  imperialist's 
war"— and  thereby  permit  the  CPSU- 
Nazi  duet  to  share,  uncontested,  the  war 
spoils  in  Poland  and  other  areas  of 
Northern  E^irope. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  here  that  while 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
made  war  in  Europe  it  directed  Its  pup- 
pet, the  CPUSA,  to  "make  peace"  in 
America,  which  took  the  form  of  strikes 
against  defense  facilities,  demonstra- 
tions, etc. 

Following  Germany's  attack  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  June  1941,  the  CPUSA's 
former   peace-war-peace  line   abruptly 


switched  for  the  third  time  during  which 
it  called  upon  the  U.S.  to  declare  war  on 
Germany  immediately  and  to  send  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  U.SJS.R.  Soon  thereafter 
strikes  against  defense  plants  were  con- 
sidered treasonable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
party. 

Khrushchev,  whom  some  considered 
more  peacelike  than  Stalin,  promoted  the 
peace-peaceful  coexistence  theme  more 
than  had  his  predecessor.  However,  in 
1955  he  reportedly  stated  in  a  speech  in 
Warsaw : 

We  must  realize  that  we  cannot  coexist 
eternally,  or  for  a  long  time.  One  of  us  must 
go  to  the  grave.  We  do  not  want  to  go  to  the 
grave.  They  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  grave 
either.  So  what  can  be  done?  We  m\iBt  push 
them  to  their  grave. 

KommunLst,  official  publication  of  the 
CPSU.  stated  in  1960  on  the  related  ques- 
tions of  peace  and  peaceful  coexistence, 
"there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
strengthening  of  peace  and  peaceful  co- 
existence is  a  factor  which  favors  the 
expansion  of  the  liberation  movement 
[i.e.,  wars  of  national  liberation]  and 
the  activization  of  the  class  war  [I.e., 
revolutionary  civil  war]  in  the  capitalist 
countries. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  wrote 
that  with  the  communist  weapon  of 
peaceful  coexistence,  the  communists 
hoped  to  lull  the  free  world,  especially  the 
United  States,  into  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity. It  means  of  buying  time,  he  said, 
to  consolidate  past  gains  while  probing 
for  soft  spots  in  the  free  world  which  pre- 
sent opportunities  for  future  expansion. 

B.  INTKRNATXONAL  "PKACE"  MACHINXRT 

The  Kremlin's  major  international 
cotrununist  fronts  created  to  maiicet  its 
peace  product  are  the  World  Peace  Coun- 
cil (WPC>  and  the  World  Peace  Con- 
greases.  The  WPC  was  conceived  In  Paris 
in  1949  at  a  meeting  of  the  First  World 
Peace  Congress.  It  was  formalized  at 
the  Second  World  Peace  Congress  in 
Warsaw  in  1960.  WPC  claimed  a  member- 
ship from  120  countries  and  territories. 
Expelled  by  the  French  Government  for 
"fifth  column"  activities,  the  Council 
moved  to  Prague  and  finally  to  Vienna 
in  1954.  It  was  banned  in  1957  by  the 
Austrian  Government  on  the  groimds 
that  its  activities  were  "directed  against" 
the  interests  of  the  state  of  Austria. 

The  World  Peace  congresses  were  cited 
in  1951  by  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  as  having  been  "or- 
ganized under  Communist  initiative"  in 
various  countries  throughout  the  world 
as  part  of  a  campaign  against  NATO. 
However,  its  greatest  moment  was  re- 
alized when  it  organized  the  World  Peace 
Appeal  (known  as  the  Stockholm  Peace 
Petition  against  the  Korean  War) 
launched  3  months  before  communism's 
armed  aggression  against  an  ill-prepared 
South  Korea.  HCUA  stated  that  the  peace 
appeal,  which  was  a  worldwide  drive  for 
signatures  and  the  most  extensive  cam- 
paign of  psychological  warfare  even  con- 
ducted on  a  world  scale,  was  obviously 
intended  to  smokescreen  that  aggres- 
sion. 

The  Kremlin-controlled  Cominform, 
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through  the  WPC.  exercised  direct  g](ibal 
supervision  of  this  communist  "pe$ce" 
campaign  while  the  CPUSA  directed  the 
program  In  the  United  States. 

C.   DOMXSTTC   COlCMtnnST   "FKACX"    UOVKXtNTS 

1.  The  American  League  Against  ivar 
and  Fascism,  organized  in  the  U.sl  In 
1933.  was  a  domestic  offshoot  of  fthe 
World  Congress  Against  War  hel4  In 
Amsterdtim  in  August  1932  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  well-known  Fretich 
communist,  Henri  Barbusse.  The  leajgue 
was  characterized  by  Attorney  General 
Francis  Blddle  as  an  organization  es|ab- 
Ilshed  "to  create  public  sentiment  In  be- 
half of  a  foreign  policy  adapted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union."  Its  stated 
objectives  were  'a>  to  stop  the  mafiu- 
facture  and  transport  of  munitions  fuid 
all  other  materials  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  war;  (b)  to  support  the  p6ace 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union;  (c)  and  to 
win  the  Armed  Forces  to  the  supiort 
of  this  program.  1 

2.  The  American  League  for  Peace  iuid 
Democracy,  cited  as  the  (then)  largest 
communist  "front"  movement  in  the  fr.S. 
by  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-Amtrl- 
can  Activities,  was  created  In  1937;  as 
a  successor  to  the  above-mentioned 
group.  Earl  Browder  was  its  vice-presi- 
dent. It  succeeded  the  League  Agafeist 
Wsu-  and  Fascism  following  a  chang^  In 
the  International  line  adopted  at  Ithe 
Seventh  Comintern  Cwigress,  which  tiad 
called  for  a  tmlted  front  of  "peace-lbv- 
Ing"  nations.  It  was  Itself  replaced  fol- 
lowing another  switch  in  the  interna- 
tional line  which  was  called  for  by  the 
signing  of  the  Stalin -Hitler  (Molotov- 
Ribbentrop)  Pact  In  Augiwt  1939. 

3.  The  American  Peace  Mobilization, 
cited  as  "one  of  the  most  seditious  or|ra- 
nlzations"  ever  to  operate  in  the  T7.S. 
by  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-Am$rl- 
oan  Actlvitlee,  was  formed  In  1940  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  Communist  Patty, 
U.S.A.  Its  function  was  to  protest  lend- 
lease,  conscription,  and  the  national  de- 
fense program.  Its  main  objective  was  to 
mold  public  opinion  against  participation 
in  the  war  against  Nazi  Germany — then 
bedfellowed  with  the  U.SS.R.  Shortly 
after  Germany  invaded  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  only  long  enough  to  regroup  imder  a 
new  title,  the  group  was  terminated. 

4.  The  American  People's  Mobllizatlbn. 
organized  In  the  sxmamer  of  1941.  Re- 
versed all  the  policies  of  Its  predecessor 
and  came  forth  with  a  program  favoring 
complete  support  for  the  U.S.SJI.,  Chlha, 
and  Great  Britain.  When,  following  V-J 
Day  In  Augxist  1945,  the  U.S.S.R.  no 
longer  needed  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  party  line  again  becatne 
antl-U.S.A.  and  the  name  of  the  grc^ip 
changed  as  well. 

5.  The  Win  the  Peace  Conference 
(Congress)  was  organized  In  1946  to  cdn- 
diict  peace  activities  dvirlng  the  period!  of 
the  cold  war.  Its  major  purpose  was  to 
crystallize  support  behind  the  presiden- 
tial candidacy  of  Henry  A.  Wallace,  the 
Progressive  Citizens  of  America,  which 
later  absorbed  the  group,  and  the  Pto- 
gressive  Party.  The  National  Committee 
To  Win  the  Peace  was  cited  £is  a  coln- 


munlst  subversive  group  by  Attorney 
General  Tom  Clark. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above  general  or 
mass  appeal  peace  groups,  the  CPUSA 
assigned  "peace"  functions  on  occasion 
to  its  specialized  organizations  including: 

(a>  The  Cultural  and  Scientific  Con- 
ference for  World  Peace,  organized  in 
March  1949.  which  was  a  "supermobill- 
zatlon"  of  the  inveterate  supporters  of 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  and  its 
auxiliary  organizations.  Cited  as  a  com- 
munist front  by  the  HCUA,  Its  function 
was  characterized  as  mobilizing  Amer- 
ican intellectuals  in  the  field  of  arts, 
sciences,  and  letters  to  provide  a  propa- 
ganda forum  for  Soviet  foreign  policy 
and  Soviet  "culture"  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  World  Peace  Congress  to  be 
held,  as  previously  noted,  in  Paris.  Addi- 
tionally, it  would  also  attack  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization, U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  Amer- 
ican culture. 

(b)  The  National  Labor  Conference 
for  Peace  was  organized  in  Chicago  in 
October  1949.  Communist-controlled  un- 
ions and  communist  labor  figures  played 
an  important  role  in  this  peace  activity 
by  waging  an  incessant  propaganda  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in- 
cluding activities  against  the  Atlantic 
Pact  nations,  and  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program.  Meanwhile  it  promoted  Soviet 
plans  for  settling  the  Korean  war  and 
for  seating  Red  China  in  the  United 
Nations. 

(c)  The  American  Youth  for  a  Free 
World,  a  U.S.  affiliate  of  the  communist 
international  front — the  World  Federa- 
tion of  Democratic  Youth — and  so  char- 
acterized by  the  HCUA,  was  also  swept 
into  the  communist  "peace";  program. 

7.  The  Committee  for  United  States 
Participation  in  the  American  Conti- 
nental Congress  for  Petice  was  formed 
as  a  section  of  the  American  Continental 
Congress  for  Peace,  a  group  organized  in 
Mexico  City  In  September  1949.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  consolidate  anti-American 
forces  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Two  American  vice  presidents  in 
the  parent  body  were  Linus  Pauling  and 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  both  of  whom  were 
identified  in  1952  by  Louis  Budenz,  former 
CPUSA  leader,  as  secret  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  The  parent  body  was 
characterized  by  the  HCUA  as  "another 
phase  in  the  communist  peace'  cam- 
paign." 

8.  The  American  Peace  Crusade  was 
organized  in  February  1951,  as  a  com- 
munist-front organization  according  to 
the  subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 
The  Board  found  that  the  APC  was  aper- 
ated  primarily  under  the  management 
and  direction  of  members  of  the  CPUSA. 
Under  the  guise  of  promoting  peace,  it 
actually  promoted  the  program  of  the 
Communist  Party  U.S.A. 

The  communists'  massive  expenditure 
of  energy  and  resources  on  "peace"  and 
"peace-front"  activities  especially  ob- 
served after  the  November  revolution  of 
1917,  during  the  united-front  period  of 
the  thirties,  during  the  Stalin-mtler  Pact 
period,  fc^owing  Germany's  defeat  in 
World  War  11.  and  Just  before  and  during 


the  Korean  war,  would  not  be  seen 
again — at  least  on  this  scale — until  the 
decLslon  was  made  in  Washington  to 
assist  South  Vietnam  against  the  military 
aggressions  of  commimist  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Dtiring  the  mld-1960's  there  was  a  seri- 
ous resurgence  of  communist  "peace" 
activity  as  oppositlcoi  to  the  Vietnam 
war  mounted  and  a  wide  variety  of  paci- 
fist and  conununlst  organizations  staged 
demonstraticHis  throughout  the  United 
States;  but  a  true  national  emphasis  was 
not  achieved  until  the  April  17.  1965, 
SDS-sponsored  march  on  Washington,  a 
demonstration  that  encompassed  nearly 
every  significant  pacifist  and  subversive 
group  in  the  coimtry.  This  was  the  first 
real  attempt  to  gather  all  opposition  to 
the  war  Into  a  single  imited-front  type 
of  activity,  although  a  certain  amoimt  of 
opposition  to  the  participation  of  com- 
munists was  attempted  by  some  of  the 
more  traditional  peace-oriented  groups. 
The  first  national  coordinating  agency 
for  the  developing  anti-Vietnam  war 
movement,  however,  was  the  National 
Coordinating  Committee  to  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam,  founded  In  August  1965  as 
a  result  of  discussions  held  during  the 
Assembly  of  Unrepresented  People  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  NCCEWV  In- 
cluded in  its  ranks  a  number  of  organi- 
zations, both  communist  and  non -com- 
munist, on  the  basis  of  the  imited  front 
strategy.  The  NCCEWV  steering  commit- 
tee included  representatives  of  various 
committees  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
many  of  which  had  been  formed  largely 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  and  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  as 
well  as  such  prominent  movement  leaders 
as  Dave  Ddllnger,  a  self-professed  non- 
Soviet  communist;  Arnold  Johnson,  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.'8  official  repre- 
sentative in  the  peace  movement;  Irving 
Beinln,  an  employee  of  the  independent 
conmnmist  newsweekly  Guardian  and 
representative  of  New  York's  Lower  East 
Side  Mobilization  for  Peace  Action;  and 
Jerry  Rubin,  representative  of  the  Viet- 
nam Day  Committee  in  California. 

Trotsk3ist  participation  in  the  NCC- 
EWV was  significant,  as  it  has  been 
throughout  the  anti -Vietnam  war  move- 
ment. The  Minnesota  Committee  to 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam,  for  examine, 
was  represented  by  YSA  member  Larry 
Selgle,  while  the  Philadelphia  Area  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  was 
officially  represented  by  Robin  Malsel, 
also  a  member  of  the  YSA. 

The  NCCEWV  was  directed  by  Frank 
Emspak,  son  of  deceased  Communist 
Party,  U.SA.,  member  Julius  Emspak. 
Frank  Em^>ak,  who  indicated  Interest 
in  trjrlng  to  unite  the  peace  movement 
with  dvil  rights  groups,  was  himself  no 
stranger  to  CPUSA-oriented  activity. 
For  example,  during  the  1964-1965  aca- 
demic year,  Emspak  was  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Socialist  Club,  a  group  or- 
ganized in  1957  by  two  members  of  the 
Labor  Youth  League,  a  now-defunct 
Commimist  Party  youth  orgtanlzation. 
Emspak  also  attended  meetings  of  the 
CPUSA-organlzed  WJIB.  DeBois  Clubs 
of  America  during  this  period. 
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One  of  the  NCCEWV's  major  activities 
was  the  organizing  of  the  International 
Days  of  Protest  on  March  25-26,  1966, 
with  demonstrations  held  in  cities 
throughout  the  United  States.  These 
demonstrations  were  characterized  by 
major  Communist  involvement. 

The  most  significant  of  tiie  demonstra- 
tions was  held  on  March  26  In  New  York 
City  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
munist-dominated Fifth  Avenue  Viet- 
nam Peace  Parade  Committee,  a  broad- 
based  united  front  group  whose  steering 
committee  at  that  time  included  mem- 
bers of  such  organizations  as  the  Com- 
munist Party,  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
and  Progressive  Labor  Party.  Along  the 
more  than  20,000  demonstrators  were 
more  than  50  members  of  the  CPUSA, 
along  with  numerous  members  of  the 
SWP,  PLP,  Workers  World  Party,  and 
Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism,  youth 
arm  of  the  WWP. 

In  Chicago,  an  estimated  2,600  demon- 
strators were  led  by  a  contingent  of  mem- 
bers of  Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam,  an 
organization  formed  by  Communist  Party 
member  LeRoy  Wolins.  At  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  CPUSA  national  commit- 
tee member  Herbert  Aptheker  was  among 
the  speakers,  while  Dorothy  Healey,  at 
that  time  chairman  of  the  Communist 
Party's  Southern  California  District,  was 
the  featured  speaker  at  a  Los  Angeles 
teach-in  on  March  25,  attended  by  an 
estimated  3,000  people. 

Toward  the  end  of  1966.  the  NCCEWV 
declined  as  a  direct  result  of  a  struggle 
between  the  adherents  of  the  Communist 
Party,  advocating  multl -Issue  demcn- 
strations.  and  those  of  the  SWP,  who  ad- 
vocated a  single-issue  mass  mobilization 
approach  geared  solely  to  demands  for 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  This  struggle 
proved  a  portant  of  things  to  come. 

The  on-agaln,  off-agaln  "peace  offen- 
sive"; by  communist  powers  and  their 
foreign  affiliates  from  1917  to  date  has 
been  carefully  calculated  to  corre^ond 
to  those  periods  of  military  emergency 
when  the  U.S.8.R.  or  a  "fraternal"  mem- 
ber of  the  communist  Woe  had  the  most 
to  gain — or  lose — as  a  result  of  the  out- 
come of  that  armed  confrontation.  As  a 
"balanced"  athletic  team  is  evaluated  by 
the  skill  with  which  it  correlates  its  de- 
fensive and  offensive  capabilities,  so 
might  it  be  said  of  the  communist  move- 
ment, which  synchronizes  the  defensive 
weapon  of  "peace"  to  disarm  its  oppo- 
nent, wtlh  a  full  complement  of  offensive 
moves  In  the  political,  economic,  cultural, 
and  military  sectors  designed  to  ulti- 
mately overwhelm  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Indiana.  Mr.  Zion.  who  will 
place  into  this  Record  data  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  November  8  MoWliza- 
tlon  Committee,  luring  MoWlizatlon 
Committee  to  EMd  the  War  In  Vietnam, 
and  National  Mobilization  Committee  to 
Etod  the  War  in  Vietnam,  three  of  the 
direct  predecessors  of  the  present-day 
Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice 
and  National  Peace  Action  Coalition. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  National  Coordi- 


nating Committee  To  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam  <NCC)  was  declining,  certain 
key  activists  in  the  tuiti-Vletnam  war 
movement  were  busy  setting  \xp  the  No- 
vember 8  Mobilization  Committee,  a 
united  front  which  proved  far  more  dur- 
{U)le  than  the  NCC. 

The  November  8  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee was  established  as  an  ad  hoc  coali- 
tion at  the  National  Leadership  Confer- 
ence of  anti- war  activists  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  September  10-11,  1966.  This 
conference  was  of  pivotal  importance  for 
two  reasons:  d)  it  represented  a  re- 
surgence of  the  united-front  coalition 
strategy  within  the  "peace"  movement 
and  (2)  It  established  the  basic  pattern 
of  communist  ];>articipation  that  has  re- 
mained characteristic  of  the  Mobe 
throughout  its  evolution. 

The  official  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference reflect  that  the  idea  for  the 
gathering  originated  with  the  University 
Circle  Teach-in  Committee,  a  Cleveland 
antiwar  group,  and  its  chairman.  Profes- 
sor Sidney  Morris  Peck.  Peck,  who 
played  a  key  role  during  and  after  con- 
ference, is  a  former  member  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.S.A.,  and  has  a  sustained 
record  of  afflliation  with  commimist  and 
communist  -  front  organizations  that 
leaves  no  doubt  he  has  remsdned  active- 
ly procommunlst  in  his  sympathies.  Peck 
remains  one  of  the  most  inJluenUal  and 
prominent  leaders  In  the  activist  portion 
of  the  peace  movement  and  Is  one  of  the 
guiding  Influences  In  the  Pe(H>les  Coali- 
tion for  Peace  and  Justice. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  ap- 
proximately 150  delegates  and  observers 
from  around  the  country,  including  the 
following: 

(1)  Stewart  Meacham,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee; 

(2)  Ron  Young,  a  representative  of  the 
pacifist  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation ; 

(3)  Sholem  Lemovitz,  representative  of 
Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam,  a  group 
founded  In  Chicago  In  1966  by  veteran 
Communist  Party  member  LeRoy  Wo- 
lins; 

<^4)  Eric  Relnthaler,  member  of  the 
University  Circle  Teach-in  Committee, 
former  member  of  the  CPUSA  and  more 
recently  an  active  member  of  the  Social- 
ist Workers  Party; 

(5)  Irving  Beinln.  representative  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  Peace  Parade 
Committee  and  staff  employee  of  the 
communist  news  weekly  Guardian: 

(6)  Sidney  Lens,  leader  In  the  Chicago 
Peace  Council  and  onetime  leader  of  the 
Revolutionary  Workers  League,  cited  as 
"subversive  and  Communist"  by  Attorney 
General  Tom  Clark  In  1947  and  1948; 

(7)  James  West,  an  Illinois  member  of 
the  CPUSA; 

(8)  Jack  Spiegel,  an  Identified  member 
of  the  CPUSA  domlnsmt  leaders  of  the 
Chicago  Peace  CoimcU; 

(9)  A.  J.  Muste,  prominent  pacifist  and 
communist  sympathizer  who  was  de- 
scribed by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
as  a  man  "who  has  long  fronted  for  Com- 
munists"; 

(10)  Danny  Luce,  member  of  Youth 


Against  War  and  Fascism  (YAWF). 
youth  arm  of  the  dissident  Trotskylst 
Workers  World  Party; 

(11)  Anthony  Seederly,  member  of 
YAWF; 

(12)  Otto  Nathan,  representative  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  Peace  Parade 
Committee  and  an  identified  Communist; 

(13)  Joel  Myers,  member  of  YAWP; 

(14)  Robert  Greenblatt,  an  avowed 
supporter  of  the  communist  Viet  Cong 
in  South  Vietnam; 

(15)  Rev.  Richard  Fernandez,  director 
of  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam,  a  group  which  has  aided  Amer- 
ican deserters  in  Sweden ; 

( 16)  Hugh  Fowler,  leader  in  the  W.E3. 
DuBois  Clubs  of  America,  the  official 
youth  front  for  the  CPUSA ; 

1 17)  Mike  Stein,  a  New  York  member 
of  the  CPUSA; 

(18)  Edward  Keating,  publisher  of  the 
pro-Hanoi  magazine  Ramparts; 

(19)  Barbara  Bick,  a  representative  of 
Women  Strike  for  Peace  who  was  identi- 
fied as  a  member  of  the  CPUSA  by  two 
witnesses  in  sworn  testimony  before  the 
House  Commitee  on  Un-American  Acti- 
vities in  1951  and  1953; 

(20)  Syd  Stapleton.  member  of  the 
SWP; 

(21)  Fred  Halstead,  staff  employee  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  Peace  Parade 
Committee  and  prominent  member  of  the 
SWP; 

(22)  Gus  Horowitz,  well-known  mem- 
ber of  the  SWP; 

(23)  Larry  Selgle,  representative  of  the 
Mliuiesota  Committee  to  End  the  War 
In  Vietnam  and  prominent  member  of  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance,  youth  and 
training  section  of  the  SWP; 

(24)  Danny  Rosenshine,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Cleveland  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam,  which  was  largely 
controlled  by  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party,  smd  a  member  of  the  YSA; 

(25)  Peter  Buch,  member  of  the  SWP; 

(26)  Richard  Lesnick,  member  of  both 
the  SWP  and  YSA; 

(27)  Robin  Maisel,  representative  of 
the  Philadelphia  Committee  to  End  the 
War  In  Vietnam  and  member  of  the  YSA  ? 

(28)  David  Wulp,  a  representative  of 
the  Chicago  Peace  Council  and  member 
of  the  SWP  and  YSA; 

(29)  Lynn  Henderson,  representative 
of  the  Chicago  Peace  Council  and  mem- 
ber of  the  SWP; 

(30)  Marcia  Sweetenham.  repre-senta- 
tive  of  the  Cleveland  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam  and  member  of  the 
SWP  and  YSA; 

(31)  Linda  Sheppard,  representative  of 
the  Greater  Boston  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  and 
member  of  the  SWP  and  YSA; 

(32)  Rachel  Towne,  a  representative  of 
the  Cleveland  Committee  to  Bid  the  War 
In  Vietnam,  member  of  the  SWP,  and 
writer  for  the  SWP's  official  newspaper. 
The  Militant; 

(33)  Douglas  Jermess,  member  of  both 
the  SWP  and  YSA; 

(34)  Jack  Barnes,  member  of  the  SWP ; 

(35)  Lew  Jones,  member  of  the  SWP 
and  YSA; 

(36)  Prank  Emspak,  representative  of 
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the  National  Coordinating  Committee  ifo 
End  the  War  In  Vlenam; 

<37)  David  Frankel.  Queens  College 
SDS,  member  of  the  YSA;  1 

(38)  Charlie  Bolduc,  representative  if 
the  Minnesota  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam  and  member  of  the  YSA; 

(39)  Harry  Ring,  prominent  SWt> 
leader: 

(40)  Joe  Henry,  representative  of  the 
Wayne  State  Committee  to  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam  and  member  of  the  YSA;  ' 

(41)  Mareen  Jasln,  member  of  tfte 
YSA:  I 

(42)  Thomas  Dennis.  CPUSA  member 
from  Detroit:  ] 

(43)  Evelyn  Klrsch,  member  of  the 
SWPandYSA:  1 

(44)  Barbara  Gregorlch,  representa- 
tive of  ttie  Cleveland  Committee  to  Enjd 
the  War  in  Vietnam  and  writer  for  T) 
Militant: 

(45)  John  McCann,  representative 
the  Cleveland  Committee  to  End  the  Wt 
in  Vietnam  and  member  of  the  YSA; 

(46)  Ellen  Robinson,  representative 
the  Wa3rne  State  Committee  to  Eiid  thje 
War  in  Vietnam  and  member  of  thje 
SWP;  I 

(47)  Tom  Bell,  member  of  SOS  frorii 
Ithaca,  N.Y.:  ' 

(48)  Jim  Benton,  SD6  member  fror 
Michigan: 

(49)  Pete  Brownlle,  SDS  member  froi 
MacAlistair  College; 

(50)  Sidney  Peck,  representative  of  the 
University  Circle  Teach-In  (Committee 
and  former  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Committee  of  the  CPUSA: 

(51)  Louise  Peclt,  representative  of  th^ 
University  Circle  Teach-in  Committed 
and  wife  of  Sidney  Peck; 

(52)  Walter  Kos,  representative  of  th^ 
Detroit  Committee  to  End  the  War  li 
Vietnam  and  member  of  the  YSA;         ' 

(53)  Richard  Hill,  representative  (^ 
the  Chicago  Committee  to  End  the  Wat 
in  Vietnam  and  an  organizer  for  tht 
SWP: 

(54)  £3oise  Neseky,  a  YSA  membe^ 
from  Boston;  i 

(55)  Jeff  Powers,  a  YSA  member  fron^ 
Ann  Arbor,  I^lich.; 

(56)  Edward  Heisler,  representative  o^ 
the  Hyde  Park  [Chicago]  Ctommittee  td 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam  and  member  oi 
the  YSA:  i 

(57)  Eva  Prledlander,  representative 
of  Chicago  Women  for  Peace  and  memj 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party : 

(58)  Ben  Prledlander,  representative 
of  CThicago  Voters  for  Peace,  husband  o^ 
Eva  Prledlander,  and  member  of  th4 
Communist  Party;  ] 

(59)  Sylvia  Kushner,  key  leader  in  tha 
Chicago  Peace  Council  and  member  ol 
the  Communist  Party.  1 

Thus,  of  those  registered  for  the  con-* 
ference  to  establish  the  coalition  that 
eventually  evolved  into  the  Peoples  Co4 
alitlon  for  Peace  and  Justice  and  th^ 
National  Peace  Action  Coalition,  at  least 
10  have  been  identified  as  members  o^ 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A..  or  its  for-* 
mer  youth  front,  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBol; 
Clubs  of  America,  while  no  fewer  than  3( 
have  been  identified  as  members  of  the 


Socialist    Workers    Party    or   Its   youth 
front,  the  Yoimg  Socialist  Alliance. 

Other  key  groups  represented,  as 
shown  by  the  above  listing,  were  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society,  which  in 
1965  had  reversed  its  stated,  but  long- 
ignored.  poUcy  of  excluding  communists 
from  membership;  Youth  Against  War 
and  Fascism,  militant  youth  arm  of  the 
Workers  World  Party:  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Vietnam  Peace  Parade  CJommlttee,  a  key 
New  York  area  coalition  formed  in  1965 
and  dominated  by  communists;  and  the 
(Chicago  Peace  Council,  a  major  area 
peace  coalition  which  is  controlled  by 
members  of  the  crPUSA. 

Two  people  in  the  list  stand  out  as 
particularly  important  in  the  nibsequent 
evolution  of  the  November  8  Mobe :  Fred 
Halstead  and  Sylvia  Kushner. 

Halstead,  SWP  candidate  for  President 
in  1968,  has  long  been  one  of  the  key 
members  of  the  staff  and  administrative 
committee  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam 
Peace  Parade  Committee,  which  has 
fimctioned  as  the  New  York  oflBce  for  the 
Mobe  and  its  successors,  and  has  served 
as  one  of  the  chief  organizers  of  the  Pa- 
rade Committee's  major  demonstrations. 
He  has  also  held  numerous  key  positions 
in  the  November  8.  Spring,  National,  and 
New  Mobilization  Committees  and  serves 
today  as  a  member  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee of  the  Trotskyist-controlled,  Na- 
tional Peace  Action  Coalition. 

Mrs.  Kushner,  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  Committee  of  the  CPUSA.  is  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Peace 
Council  and  controls  the  day-to-day  op- 
erations of  the  CPC  by  virtue  of  her  posi- 
tion as  the  CPCs  office  manager  and 
chief  spokesman.  She  is  also  one  of  the 
five  CPUSA  members — Kushner.  Spiegel, 
Dorothy  Hayes,  and  Ben  and  Eva  Fried- 
lander — who,  in  collaboration  with  Sid- 
ney Lens,  control  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Chicago  Peace  Council.  These 
are  positions  of  great  significance  be- 
cause the  (Chicago  Peace  Council,  like  the 
Parade  Committee  in  New  York,  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  area  peace  coalitions  in 
the  country  and  because,  again  like  the 
Parade  Committee,  its  leadership  causes 
it  to  function  as  a  key  vehicle  for  com- 
munist activity  within  the  peace  move- 
ment. Just  as  Halstead  has  been  a  pri- 
mary leader  of  the  Trotskylst  faction  in 
the  Mobe  and  its  successors,  Kushner  has 
been  cxie  of  the  predominant  leaders  of 
the  antl-Trotskjrlst  group,  helping  to 
guide  the  organization  increasingly  in  the 
direction  favored  by  the  CPUSA.  She  is 
currently  playing  a  major  role  in  organiz- 
ing the  April  and  May  activities  of  the 
Peoples  Coalitic«i  for  Peace  and  Justice. 
Promotional  literature  circulated  by 
the  November  8  Mobilization  Committee 
Identified  34  people  as  members  of  the 
committee,  including  the  following: 

(1)  Barbara  Bick: 

( 2 )  Robert  Greenblatt ; 

(3)  Sidney  Peck: 

(4)  Ekiward  Keating ; 

(5)  Otto  Nathan: 

(6)  Carl  Oglejrt)y.  former  president  of 
SDS: 

(7)  Jack  Spiegel; 


(8)  Herbert  Apth^er.  CPUSA  the- 
oretician and  director  of  the  American 
Institute  for  Marxist  Studies,  a  front  for 
the  CPUSA; 

(9)  Sidney  Lens; 

(10)  Franklin  Alexander,  chairman  of 
the  CPUSA 's  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of 
America  and  a  member  of  the  CPUSA  • 

(11)  Fred  Halstead; 

(12)  Lew  Jones; 

(13)  Gus  Horowitz; 

(14)  Father  Philip  Berrigan,  S.S.J. 
convicted  and  jailed  for  destroying  U.S. 
Government  draft  files. 

(15)  Staughton  Lynd,  a  professor  at 
Yale  University;  former  member  of  the 
defimct  CPUSA  youth  group,  American 
Youth  for  Democracy;  member  of  the 
W.  E.  B.  EmBois  Clubs  of  America;  and 
participant  in  an  imauthorized  trip  to 
Hanoi  with  SDS  founder  Tom  Hayden 
and  CPUSA  national  committee  mem- 
ber Herbert  Aptheker; 

(16)  Deirdre  Griswold,  a  key  leader  of 
YAWF  who  currently  serves  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  committee  of  YAWP's 
parent  organization,  the  Workers  World 
Party. 

Most  of  the  remaining  committee 
members  were  people  with  records  of 
support  for  communist  fronts  and  causes. 

The  November  8  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee was  created  to  organize  mass 
mobilizations  against  the  Vietnam  war 
throughout  the  United  States  on  Novem- 
ber 5-8.  1966.  It  is  significant  that  the 
national  board  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A..  gave  full  cooperation  to  the  No- 
vember 8  Mobe  in  this  project. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  demonstra- 
tions was  a  November  5  rally  in  New 
York  City.  Among  the  participants — esti- 
mated to  be  as  many  as  20.000 — ^were 
nimierous  members  of  the  CPUSA.  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  and  the  Work- 
ers World  Party.  Signs  carried  during 
the  rally  Included  some  that  declared: 
'T)efeat  the  U.S.  Imperialists— Victory 
forNLF." 

SWP  member  Judy  White  and  CPUSA 
leader  Herbert  Aptheker  were  introduced 
to  the  crowd,  and  David  Dellinger  sent 
greetings  from  communist  North  Viet- 
nam. Speakers  included  Sue  Eanet  of 
SDS ;  Grace  Mora  Newman,  a  member  of 
the  CPUSA;  Leon  J.  Davis,  a  New  York 
labor  leader  who  has  been  a  consistent 
sup^wrter  of  C7PUSA  causes  and  who  re- 
fused to  tell  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
1948  whether  he  was  in  fact  a  member 
of  the  C7PUSA;  Alexander  Evanoff.  an- 
other prominent  New  York  labor  figure 
and  supporter  of  CrPUSA  fronts  and 
causes:  and  Pauline  Rosen,  a  New  York 
leader  in  Women  Strike  for  Peace  who 
attended  a  closed  national  convention  of 
the  CrPUSA  in  New  York  in  June  1966. 

On  November  26-27.  1966,  the  Novem- 
ber 8  Mobilization  Committee  met  again 
In  Cleveland  for  its  final  conference.  Of 
the  117  persons  registered  for  this  gather- 
ing, 75 — approximately  65  percent — were 
meml)ers  of  the  SWP  or  its  youth  arm, 
the  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  including 
SWP  national  committee  member  Fred 
Halstead  and  SWP/YSA  member  Kipp 
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Dawson.  The  National  Coordinating 
Committee  To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
was  represented  by  Frank  Einspak.  Na- 
tional committee  members  Arnold  John- 
son and  James  West  represented  the 
CPUSA,  and  the  DuBois  Clubs  were  re- 
presented by  their  executive  secretary. 
Hugh  Sterling  Fowler. 

Speakers  at  the  conference  included 
A.  J.  Muste.  prominent  peace  activist  E>r. 
Benjamin  six)ck,  and  David  DeDtnger. 
According  to  The  Militant  for  Decem- 
ber 5.  1966.  "The  conference  was  deeply 
moved  when  Dave  Dellinger  reported  on 
his  visit  to  North  Vietnam  and  described 
the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  to  U.S.  aggression  and  the  need 
for  the  American  antiwar  movement  to 
emulate  their  inspiring  example." 

RECONSTITtrrlNC  THE  UNITED  FRONT:  THE 
SPRING  MOBILIZATION  COMMITTKE  TO  END 
THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

The  primary  result  of  the  November 
26-27  conference  was  a  resolution  by  the 
November  8  Mobilization  Committee  to 
reconstitute  itself  as  the  Spring  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  To  End  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  concentrate  on  organizing 
mass  protests  against  the  Vietnam  war 
on  April  15. 1967: 

In  view  of  the  opposing  need  for  new 
Initiatives  and  nation-wide  coordination  of 
activity  to  achieve  i>eace.  tJie  November  5-8 
Mobilization  Committee  hereby  (sic)  consti- 
tutes Itself  on  a  more  foimal  basis  as  the 
Spring  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  m  Vietnam. 

The  Mobilization  Committee  shall  consist 
of  those  members  and  officers  who  are  cur- 
rently sponsors  of  the  November  6-8  MoblU- 
Batlon  Committee  and  those  who  designate 
their  willingness  to  continue  In  that  role,  as 
well  86  such  others  as  the  Committee  Itself 
shall  add  to  its  ranks  under  procedures  es- 
tablished In  September.  In  addition  to  the 
present  leadership  there  shall  be  designated 
by  this  meeting  four  Vice-Chalrmen  (Dave 
Dellinger.  Sidney  Peck.  Botoert  Greenblatt. 
and  Ed  Keating) ,  to  aasiait  In  guidance  and 
leadership,  under  the  direction  of  the  current 
Chairman,  A.  J.  Muste.   •    •    • 

The  Mobilization  Committee  shall  be 
cbarged  with  organizing  a  national  action 
April  15,  1967  in  San  Pranclsco  and  New  York, 
With  the  details  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
comniittee  at  Its  executive  meetings. 

The  Mobilization  (Committee  shall  be 
charged  with  suggesting,  stimulating  and /or 
organizing  such  actions  ol  a  more  limited 
and  more  localized  nature  as  may  be  feasible, 
with  the  aim  of  broadening  the  influence  of 
the  peace  movement  as  m.uch  as  possible,  as 
Jong  as  these  actions  clearly  faU  within  the 
consensus  reached  by  the  diverse  vieicpoints 
of  this  conference.  •    •   • 

The  yfobilization  Committee  will  seek  to 
make  the  April  15  action  an  international 
one. 

The  Mobilization  Committee  shall  alao 
seek  to  widen  the  movement  into  such  local- 
ities and  professional  milieux,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  labor,  literary,  mlUtary.  civil 
rights,  traditional  peace  groups,  religious, 
electoral,  as  are  not  presently  organized  or 
which  need  our  organizational  assistance. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

This  resolution  was  clearly  an  expres- 
sion of  the  desire  of  Mobe's  leadership  to 
maintain  the  coalition  on  as  broad  a  basis 
as  possible,  to  make  more  nearly  perma- 
nent the  united  front  against  the  war  by 
suppljrlng  nationwide  coordination  under 
continuing  leadership,  as  well  as  by  at- 
tempting to  involve  a  wider  range  of 
groups  in  the  movement  by  achieving 
agreement  on  fundamental  issues  around 


which  all  competing  tendencies  could 
unite  and  organize. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  this 
continuing  leadership  was  of  a  distinctly 
pro-Hanoi  cast:  Edward  Keating,  pub- 
lisher of  Ramparts  magazine;  Dave  Del- 
linger,  a  self-professed  commrmist  who 
has  traveled  to  Hanoi  and  who  has  main- 
tained close  contact  with  the  Vietnamese 
communist  leadership;  Sidney  M.  Peck, 
who  has  traveled  to  North  Vietnam  and 
who  has  declared  himself  to  be  in  favor 
of  a  communist  victory  in  Vietnam;  and 
Robert  Greenblatt,  who  traveled  to  Ha- 
noi and  has  also  maintained  extremely 
close  contacts  with  International  WMn- 
mimlst  elements. 

Among  the  40  people  who  were  listed 
as  sponsors  on  the  text  of  the  resolution 
to  reconstitute  the  November  8  Mobe  at 
the  November  26-27  conference  were  the 
following  key  movement  activists:  Bick. 
Peck,  Spiegel.  Nathan  and  Arnold  John- 
son, all  of  whom  have  been  Identified  at 
various  times  as  members  of  the  CPUSA ; 
Muste:  Keating  and  Greenblatt:  Paul 
Booth  and  Carl  Oglesby.  both  associated 
with  SDS;  Frank  Emspak  of  the  National 
Coordinating  Committee:  Hugh  Fowler 
and  Prof.  Staughton  Ljmd,  both  members 
of  the  DuBois  Clubs;  Sid  Lens;  Horowitz. 
Dawson.  Halstead,  and  Lew  Jones,  all 
members  of  the  SWP:  Deirdre  Griswold 
of  YAWF;  and  Stokely  Carmlchael, 
chairman  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  (SNCC).  Car- 
mlchael was  one  of  the  principal  archi- 
tects of  the  alliance  between  SNCC  and 
the  Movement  for  Puerto  Rican  Inde- 
pendence (MPI).  MPI  was  described  by 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee as  one  of  "the  three  leading  pro- 
Communist  organizations  of  Puerto 
Rico." 

On  November  27,  1966,  the  temporary 
steering  committee  for  the  Spring  Mobi- 
lization met  in  Cleveland.  The  oflacial 
minutes  list  19  people  as  present.  Of  this 
number,  six  were  members  of  the  SWP 
or  YSA:  Peter  Buch,  Kipp  Dawson.  Fred 
Halstead,  Gus  Horowitz,  Lew  Jones,  and 
Robin  Maisel.  Also  present  were  Jack 
Spiegel.  Otto  Nathan.  DiiBois  Clubs 
leader  Hugh  Fowler.  Sidney  Peck,  and 
Arnold  Johnson,  in  addition  to  Joan 
Levinson,  a  New  Yorker  who  has  served 
as  an  oflBcial  of  the  Freedom  and  Peace 
Party  of  New  York  State,  a  front  for  the 
CPUSA. 

The  above  rosters  of  active  partici- 
pants in  Mobe  affairs  point  to  one  of  the 
cardinal  precepts  observed  from  the  first 
by  the  Mobe  leadership :  the  principle  of 
nonexclusion.  Among  the  Mobe  leader- 
ship group.  A.  J.  Muste.  who  served  as 
chairman  and  chief  unifying  force  until 
his  death  in  February  1967,  wtis  perhaps 
most  forceful  in  arguing  for  nonexclu- 
sion, which  meant  simply  that  Commu- 
nists were  to  be  welcomed  into  the  coali- 
tion on  an  equal  basis  with  non-Com- 
munists. Muste  emphasized  repeatedly 
that  anticommimism  should  never  in  any 
sense  become  a  part  of  Mobe  doctrine  or 
practice.  In  an  article  in  the  December 
19,  1966,  issue  of  Mobillzer,  Spring 
Mobe's  official  voice,  Muste  made  the  fol- 
lowing revealing  observation: 

In  piuctice  a  non-Communist  coalition  Is 
in  danger  of  becoming  an  antl-Oommunlst 
one  *  *  *."  [emphasis  added.] 


In  the  same  article,  Muste  made  an- 
other observation  which  is  most  instruc- 
tive, indicating  &s  it  does  that  organized 
Communist  participation  is  vital  to  the 
anti-Vietnam  war  movement: 

What  no  doubt  clinches  the  matter  is 
that  if  we  were  to  abandon  the  "nonexclu- 
sion" print  .pie  we  would  quickly  disinte- 
grate. 

There  can  be  no  doubting  the  essen- 
tial truth  of  Muste's  statement.  As  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities observed  in  its  March  31,  1967, 
report  on  the  Communist  Origin  and 
Manipulation  of  Vietnam  Week: 

Generally  speaking,  however,  genuine 
pacifist  elements  and  organizations  In  this 
country  are  relatively  small  and  weak.  Alon«, 
they  have  never  succeeded  In  staging  a  ma- 
jor demonstration.  While  the  sincerity  of 
these  groups  in  agitating  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere  Is  not  to  be  questioned, 
it  is  clear  that  they  have  played,  and  are 
playing,  a  minor  role  In  Vietnam  Week  and 
In  other  anti-Vietnam-war  demonstrations 
that  have  taken  place  In  this  country  in  re- 
cent years. 

Every  major,  large-scale  demonstration 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  country  has  had  all-out  Com- 
munist support,  "niey  have,  in  fact,  achieved 
the  status  of  "large-scale"  and  "major" 
mainly  becavise  of  the  effort  put  into  them 
by  Communist  elements. 

On  the  basis  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  investigation  in  this 
area,  covering  nearly  2  j-ears,  HCIS  mem- 
bers are  convinced  that  this  assessment 
has  even  greater  validity  today  than  in 
1967. 

The  united-front  character  of  the  coa- 
lition remained  evident  in  the  roster  of 
officers  chosen  for  the  Spring  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee.  Muste,  as  already  shown, 
was  named  chairman.  Vlcechairmen,  In 
addition  to  Dellinger,  Greenblatt,  Peck, 
and  Keating,  included  Cleveland  Robin- 
son, a  New  York  labor  leader  and  invete- 
rate supporter  of  CPUSA  fronts  and 
causes,  and  Dagmar  Wilson,  foimder  of 
Women  Strike  for  Peace  and  an  avowed 
advocate  of  the  North  Vietnam  commim- 
ist  cause  who  has  traveled  to  Hanoi. 

Commimist  leadership  in  Spring 
Mobe's  regional  preparations  for  the 
April  15,  1967,  demonstrations  was  con- 
siderable. West  coast  executive  director 
for  Spring  Mobe  was  SWP /YSA  member 
Kipp  Dawson,  while  the  SWP  provided 
the  principal  support  for  the  Mobe's  west 
coast  office  and  its  operations. 

In  Oallfomla,  Asher  Harer,  an  SWP 
leader,  was  active  in  staff  work,  while  his 
daughter  Kathle,  a  member  of  the  YSA, 
was  in  charge  of  organizing  Bay  area 
high  school  support,  Robert  Hlmmel,  an 
SWP  organizer,  was  in  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  San  Francisco  activi- 
ties in  Kezar  Stadium.  Another  active 
participant  in  west  coast  preparations  for 
April  15  was  CPUSA  functionary  Don- 
ald Hamerquist. 

In  Ohio,  regional  coordinator  was 
former  Wisconsin  CPUSA  leader  Sidney 
Peck.  In  Chicago,  CPUSA  member  and 
Chicago  Peace  Council  leader  Mrs.  Sylvia 
Kushner  was  in  charge  of  train  arrange- 
ments. In  New  York  City,  one  of  the  full- 
time  staff  workers  was  Mike  Jarvls,  a 
self-professed  member  of  the  DuBois 
Clubs. 

In  New  York,  black  participaticm  In 
the  April  15  march  was  organized  partly 
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by  two  groups:  the  Black  United  Action 
Front,  one  of  whose  officers  was  trell- 
known  SWP  member  Paul  Boutelle,  and 
Blacks  Against  Negative  Dying  (BAND), 
founded  and  led  by  YAPW  activist  Ed- 
ward Oquendo.  Boutelle  was  prominent 
In  New  York  organizing  for  the  mtrch 
among  members  of  the  black  community. 
Organizations  which  formerly  [en- 
dorsed and/or  actually  participate^  In 
Spring  Mobe's  activities  included  the  fol- 
lowing: I 

(1)  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  which 
had  Its  own  pubhc  contingent  in  New 
York  led  by  top  party  leaders  Qus  Hall 
and  Arnold  Johnaon ; 

(2)  W££.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America, 
official  CPUS  A  youth  front: 

( 3 )  Socialist  Workers  Party ;  i 

(4)  Young  Socialist  Alliance.  $WP 
youth  front; 

(5)  Youth  Against  War  and  FascjUm, 
youth  arm  of  the  Workers  World  Pairty ; 

(6)  Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam, 
founded  and  led  by  identified  CPPSA 
member  LeRoy  Wolins,  who  later  setred 
as  a  member  of  New  Mobe's  Washing- 
ton Action  Committee ; 

(7)  National  Lawyers  Guild,  CPUS  A 
legal  front  organization; 

<8)  International  Longshoremen's; and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  which  has  long 
been  controlled  by  Identified  members  of 
the  CPUS  A; 

(9)  Women  Strike  for  Peace,  an  orga- 
nization infiltrated  by  members  of  |  the 
CPUSA  and  characterized  by  the  Hbuse 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as 
a  group  "which,  since  it  was  first  formed 
in  the  fall  of  1961.  has  enjoyed  the  own- 
plete  support  of  the  Communist  Party"; 

(10)  Los  Angeles  Committee  for  De- 
fense of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  a  CPtJSA 
front  organization;  j 

<11)  Peace  Action  Council  of  Soiith- 
em  California,  a  major  regional  pfeace 
coalition  that,  like  the  Chicago  P^ce 
Council,  is  firmly  controlled  by  memjjers 
of  the  Communist  Party; 

(12)  Los  Angeles  C<xnmittee  to  !End 
the  War  in  Vietnam,  a  group  under  h^vy 
SWP  influence; 

( 13 )  Revolutionary  Contingent,  a  Kew 
York  group  which  supports  victory  for 
the  Vietcong; 

(14)  Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam 
Parade  Committee,  key  New  York  Mobe 
arm  led  by  non-Soviet  communist  Dave 
Dellinger; 

(15)  Fort  Hood  Three  Defense  Qom- 
mittee,  a  CcHnmunist  Party  front  gfoup 
whose  national  secretary  was  Dave  JDll- 
linger  and  whose  national  chairma|i  in 
1990  was  CPUSA  member  Grace  I^ora 
Newman; 

(16)  Americans  for  NLP  victor^,  a 
California  group; 

(17)  SDS  National  Council; 

(18)  SDS  Midwestern  Region  (lon- 
ference; 

(19)  John  Hopkins  SDS,  Baltiaore, 
Maryland; 

(20)  Baltimore  Spartacist  Leaguje.  a 
dissident  Trotskyist  group;  j 

(21)  Progressive  Labor  Party,  the 
major  pro-Chinese  communist  groiip  in 
the  United  States;  [ 

(22)  Freedom  Socialist  Party,'  a 
Washington  State  group  allied  withi  the 
dissident  communist  Spartacist  Lea^e; 


(23)  Trade  Unionists  for  Peace,  an 
organization  set  up  by  the  CPUSA. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Spring  Mobe 
itself,  the  key  group  in  organizing  the 
April  1967  antl-Vletnam  war  activities 
was  the  Student  Mobilization  Committee 
To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam. 

Formed  at  a  conference  In  Chicago 
during  December  1966,  Student  Mobe 
has  from  Its  inception  been  dominated 
by  communists,  a  fact  thoroughly  docu- 
mented by  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  Its  March  31, 
1967,  report  on  "Communist  Origin"  Emd 
Manipulation  of  Vietnam  Week.  The 
committee  also  detailed  the  communist 
domination  of  Spring  Mobe  and  found 
formally  that  communists  were  playing 
"dominant  roles"  in  both  organizations. 

The  Idea  for  the  December  1966  con- 
ference had  first  been  proposed  by  self- 
professed  CPUSA  member  Bettina  Ap- 
theker,  but  members  of  the  SWP  and 
YSA  quickly  became  active  in  Student 
Mobe  affairs.  In  1968,  after  a  bitter  fac- 
tional dispute  between  the  YSA  and 
forces  led  by  the  C7PUSA,  the  Student 
Mobilization  Committee  fell — and  has 
remained — under  the  complete  control 
of  the  YSA. 

Besides  playing  a  key  role  in  the  or- 
ganization and  execution  of  the  April 
1967  actions,  Student  Mobe  has  collabo- 
rated closely  with  the  Spring,  National. 
and  New  Mobilization  Committees  in 
every  mass  antl-Vletnam  war  demon- 
stration down  to  the  present  time.  The 
Student  Mobilization  Committee  remains 
today  one  of  the  most  active  and  potent 
communist  organizations  in  the  "peace" 
movement. 

Support  for  the  Spring  Mobilization 
came  also  from  a  wide  variety  of  individ- 
uals, both  communist  and  noncommimist 
including  the  following: 

(1)  Bettina  Aptheker.  CPUSA; 

(2)  Beverly  Axelrod,  National  Lawyers 
Guild; 

(3)  Peter  Camejo,  SWP  and  YSA; 

(4)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C?uginl.  Du- 
Bols  Clubs; 

(5)  Robert  Davis,  YSA; 

(6)  Klpp  Dawson,  SWP.  YSA,  and  Stu- 
dent Mobe; 

(7)  Benjamin  Dreyfus,  CPUSA  and 
National  Lawyers  GuUd; 

(8)  Martin  Hall,  onetime  active  mem- 
ber of  the  German  Communist  Party  and 
prominent  supporter  of  communist 
fronts,  including  especially  the  Peace  Ac- 
tion Council  of  Southern  California; 

(9)  Terence  Hallinan,  active  DuBois 
Clubs  leader  and  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.; 

(10)  Ralph  Johtmsen.  San  Francisco 
Lawyers  Guild; 

(11)  Professor  Donald  Kalish,  self -ad- 
mittedly 'far  to  the  left"  of  the  CPUSA; 

(12)  Michael  Kelley,  NLO  Student  Di- 
vision; 

(13)  Albert  J.  Lima,  chairmaai.  North- 
em  California  District.  CPUSA; 

(14)  James  R.  "Bob"  Lindsay,  CPUSA; 

(15)  Wayne  Mercer,  San  Jose  DuBois 
Club; 

(16)  Ben  Dobbs,  Southern  California 
District.  CPUSA; 

(17)  Arnold  Johnson,  public  relations 
director,  CPUSA ; 

(18)  Robert  Treuhaft,  Identified  mem- 
ber, CPUSA; 


(19)  Don  Rothenberg,  Identified  mem- 
ber, CPUSA; 

(20)  Malvlna  Reynolds,  identified 
member,  CPUSA; 

(21)  Al  Richmond,  executive  editor  of 
the  People's  World,  official  CPUSA  weat 
coast  newspaper ; 

(22)  Eldridge  Cleaver,  who  has  served 
as  one  of  the  primary  leaders  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party; 

(23)  Jack  Spiegel,  identified  member, 
CPUSA' 

(24)  Fred  Halstead,  SWP; 

(25)  Irving  Sarnoff.  identified  mem- 
ber. CPUSA.  and  letuler  of  the  Peace  Ac- 
tion Council  of  Southern  California; 

(26)  Jerry  Rubin,  a  foimder  of  the 
Vietnam  Day  Committee; 

(27)  Prof.  Ell  Katz,  identified  mem- 
ber, CPUSA; 

(28)  Prof.  Leon  Wofsy,  identified 
member,  CPUSA; 

(29)  Jesse  Gray,  identified  member, 
CPUSA; 

(30)  Prof.  Linus  Pauling,  identified 
member,  CPUSA; 

(31)  Rev.  Fred  Shuttlesworth,  official 
in  the  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund,  a  group  led  by  persons  who  have 
been  identified  as  members  of  the 
CPUSA; 

(32)  Dr.  Carleton  Ooodlett,  a  leading 
member  of  the  Soviet-controlled  World 
Peace  Council ; 

(33  >  Jessica  Mltford,  identified  mem- 
ber CPUSA* 

(34)  Delrdre  Griswold,  YAWF; 

(35)  Sidney  Lens,  former  leader.  Rev- 
olutionary Workers  League; 

(36)  Rev.  Stephen  Fritchman,  who  Jn 
two  appearances  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  re- 
fused to  answer  all  questions  pertaining 
to  membership  in  the  Communist  Party; 

(37)  Aubrey  Orossmsm,  identified 
member,  CPUSA; 

(38)  Lester  Cole,  identified  member, 
CPUSA; 

(39)  Morris  Watson,  identified  man- 
ber,  CPUSA; 

(40)  Rev.  William  Howard  Mellsh, 
Identified  member,  CPUSA; 

(41)  J.  H.  O'Dell  (also  known  as 
Hunter  Pitts  O'Dell),  member  Commu- 
nist Party  National  Committee; 

(42)  Mae  Mallory,  associate  of  Robert 
F.  Williams  and  prominent  in  activities 
of  the  Workers  World  Party  and  YAWF; 

(43)  Irvmg  Beining,  Guardian  staff; 

(44)  Rev.  Lee  H.  Ball,  prominent  sup- 
porter of  CPUSA  fronts  and  causes 
and  executive  secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Federation  for  Social  Action,  officially 
cited  as  a  front  for  the  Commimist  Party, 
U.S.A.; 

(45)  Nelson  Blackstock.  YSA; 

(46)  Anne  and  Carl  Braden,  identified 
members.  C^USA; 

(47)  Al  Evanoff,  prominent  supporter 
of  communist  causes; 

(48)  Sue  Eanet,  SD6; 

(49)  Nick  Egleson,  president  of  SDS; 

(50)  Paul  Booth.  SDS,  leader  in  the 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics; 

(51)  Hugh  Fowler,  DuBois  Clubs; 

(52)  Gus  Horowitz,  SWP; 

(53)  Lew  Jones,  SWP  and  YSA; 

(54)  Dr.  Corliss  Lamont,  identified 
member,  CPUSA; 

(55)  Dan  Rosenshine,  YSA; 
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(56)  Abe  Wei^urd,  Trade  Unionists 
for  Peace; 

(57)  Jaimey  Allen,  SWP; 

(58)  Ove  Ospoy,  SWP; 

(59)  Brian  Shannon,  SWP; 

(60)  Carl  Oglesby,  SD6; 

(61)  Marian  Gordon,  DuBois  Clubs; 

(62)  Rev.  John  W.  Darr,  head  of  the 
Greenwich  Village  Peace  Center  in  New 
York  City  and  an  identified  member  of 
the  CPUSA. 

The  People's  World,  CPUSA's  official 
west  coast  newspaper,  thus  was  able  to 
state  in  its  issue  for  January  21,  1967: 
"National  sponsors  of  the  action  indicate 
possibilities  of  unprecedented  brecidth." 

An  estimated  100,000  to  125,000  people 
participated  in  the  New  York  march  and 
rally  on  April  15,  1967.  Speakers  included 
Stokely  (Z^rmlchael,  Nick  Egleson,  Wil- 
liam F.  Pepper  of  the  NCNP,  and  Pedro 
Juan  Roa  of  the  Movement  for  Puerto 
Rican  Independence.  C^halrmen  of  the 
rally  were  non-Soviet  communist  Dave 
Dellinger  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock, 
prominent  antl-Vletnam  war  activist 
and  supported  of  the  communist-con- 
trolled National  Emergency  Civil  Liber- 
ties Conunittee  and  the  Freedom  and 
Peace  Party.  Singers  who  appeared  in 
New  York  Included  identified  CPUSA 
member  Pete  Se^er. 

Dignitaries  listed  as  attending  included 
Identified  commimist  Otto  Nathan,  iden- 
tified CPUSA  member  Linus  Pauling, 
identified  CPUSA  member  David  Living- 
ston, former  CPUSA  Wisconsin  State 
Committee  member  Sidney  M.  Peck,  and 
North  Vietnamese  supported  and  WSP 
founder  Dagmar  Wilson. 

The  San  Francisco  rally,  attended  by 
an  estimated  40,000  to  50,000  people,  was 
entertained  by,  among  others,  identified 
CPUSA  member  Malvlna  Reynolds. 
Speakers  included  Eldridge  CTeaver,  who 
accused  the  United  States  of  murder  and 
genocide  in  Vietnam;  SWP  activist  Klpp 
Dawson;  and  Grace  Mora  Newman,  sis- 
ter of  EhiBols  Clubs  member  Dennis 
Mora  of  the  Port  Ho<xl  Three.  Mrs.  New- 
man has  traveled  to  North  Vietnam  and 
is  an  open  supporter  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese communist  cause. 

Groups  participating  In  San  Francisco 
included  the  Progressive  Labor  Party, 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  and  Freedom 
Socialist  Party  of  Seattie,  while  the  New 
York  parade  included  a  public  contingent 
of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  led  by 
top  party  leader  Gus  Hall  smd  Arnold 
Johnson. 

Financial  support  for  the  Mobilization 
came  from  a  variety  of  sources.  A  west 
coast  financial  report  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 13  through  February  2,  1967,  ac- 
knowledged a  loan  of  $400  from  the  San 
Francisco  State  College  Vietnam  Day 
Committee ;  and  a  west  coast  progress  re- 
port dated  February  4,  1967,  made  special 
mention  of  contributions  from  Identified 
Communist  Party  member  Benjamin 
Dreyfus  ($25)  and  from  California  Com- 
munist Party  leader  Albert  J.  Lima 
($100). 

The  consistenUy  anti-United  States 
and  pro-Hanoi  stance  of  the  Mobe  and 
its  key  leadership  was  a  prime  cause  of 
difBculty  within  some  sections  of  the 
anU-Vletnam  war  movement.  On  March 
18.  1967.  the  National  Action  Committee 
of  the  Young  People's  Socialist  League, 


youth  group  of  the  Socialist  Party,  de- 
clared in  a  resolution: 

We  do  not  cupport  the  "Spring  Mobiliza- 
tion to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam,"  tinea  thU 
eSort  1*  a  continuation  of  tb«  kind  of  unlt«d- 
frontlsm  that  clouds  the  real  Issues  and  con- 
fuses the  American  people  about  what  the 
peace  movement  stands  for.  Political  differ- 
ences are  smothered  under  amorphoiis  slogan, 
with  the  result  that  supporters  of  a  Vietcong 
mliltarj  victory  are  lumped  In  with  some  who 
sincerely  hope  to  make  a  contribution  to 
peace. 

The  last  "Call"  of  the  Spring  Mobilization 
Committee  •  •  *  makes  no  demands  on  the 
Commimlsts,  as  well  as  the  T7nlted  States,  to 
de-escalate  and  end  the  war.  Such  one-sided 
demands  •  •  •  can  only  alienate  Americans 
and  cause  them  to  wonder  if  the  peace  move- 
ment is  against  the  war,  or  merely  against 
the  American  side  In  the  war.  Antl-Amerl- 
canlsm  alone  may  appeal  to  simple  minds, 
but  will  ojily  discredit  the  legitimate  peace 
movement.  •   •   • 

Another  statement  announcing  a  re- 
fusal to  participate  In  the  April  15  Mobil- 
ization, again  because  of  the  Mobe's  one- 
sided emphasis  on  alleged  American  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Vietnam  war.  was  is- 
sued on  April  12,  1967,  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  Northern  California  region 
of  the  National  Committee  for  a  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy. 

Foreign  communist  endorsements  for 
the  Mobilization  came  from  the  Vietnam 
Peace  Committee,  a  North  Vietnamese 
group,  and  from  North  Vietnamese  Pre- 
mier Pham  Van  Dong,  who  hailed  the 
noovement  "to  demand  United  States 
Government  stop  war  of  aggression  in 
Vietnam  and  bring  American  troops 
home."  A  February  19,  1967,  article  in 
the  official  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment newspaper  Nhan  Dan  also  "hailed 
the  mounting  struggle  of  the  entire 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
against  Johnson's  aggressive  war  in  Viet- 
nam." 

During  the  weekend  of  May  20-21, 
1967,  the  Spring  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee held  a  National  Anti-War  Conference 
In  Washington,  D.C.  Of  the  more  than 
700  people  who  registered  for  the  con- 
ference, over  300  were  members  of  the 
Communist  Party,  W.E3.  DuBois  Clubs 
of  America,  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
Young  Socialist  Alliance,  or  Youth 
Against  War  and  Fascism.  CPUSA  and 
SWP  officials  participated  in  a  series  of 
workshops,  one  of  which  was  devoted  to 
fundraising  and  conducted  by  inactive 
Cn'USA  National  Committee  member 
Hunter  Pitts  O'Dell. 

The  conference  ended  by  calling  for  a 
massive  march  on  Washington  on 
October  21,  1967.  This  project  had  also 
been  proposed  and  endorsed  by  a  Chicago 
conference  of  the  Student  Mobilization 
C?ommittee  the  previous  weekend.  May 
13 — 14.  The  Student  Mobe  session  had 
been  attended  by  some  500  delegates, 
many  of  them  members  of  the  CPUSA, 
DuBois  Clubs,  SWP,  YSA,  and  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society. 

THE  UNllXD  FRONT  TXJ«NS  TO  VIOLKNCK :  THE 
NATIONAL  MOBILIZATION  COMUl'l'lIX  TO  END 
THE  WAK    IN   VIETNAM 

The  leadership  of  the  Mobilization, 
known  subsequent  to  the  May  meeting 
as  the  National  Mobilization  Committee 
To  End  the  War  In  Vietnam,  remained  as 
a  united  front.  Communist-oriented  in 


character.  Non-Soviet  Communist  Dave 

Dellinger  continued  as  chairman.  Co- 
chairmen  included  Greenblatt,  Peck,  Ka- 
lish, Evanoff,  Lens,  and  Dagmar  Wilson. 
Also  listed  as  cochairmen  were  John  Wil- 
son, a  member  of  the  SNCC  central  com- 
mittee and  leader  In  the  National  Black 
Anti-War,  Anti-Draft  Union,  an  offshoot 
of  the  Student  Mobilization  Committee, 
and  Lincoln  Lynch,  an  official  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  sponsor  of  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  behalf  of  CPUSA 
leader  William  L.  Patterson,  and  sup- 
porter of  the  CPUSA  front  Freedom  and 
Peace  Party. 

National  coordinator  was  Robert 
Greenblatt.  with  Jerry  Rubin  and 
NBAWADU  leader  John  Wilson  serving 
as  project  directors.  SWP  member  Peter 
Buch  was  listed  as  part  of  the  staff  of 
Mobilizer,  the  Mobe's  official  voice. 
CPUSA  functionaries  active  in  planning 
for  October  included  LeRoy  Wolins. 
founder  of  Veterans  for  Peace  in  Viet- 
nam, and  Syvia  Kushner,  guiding  infiu- 
ence  in  the  Chicago  Peace  Council. 

Medical  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
jected demonstrations  were  to  be  han- 
dled by  the  Medical  Committee  for  Hu- 
man Rights,  one  of  the  top  leaders  of 
which.  Dr.  Quentin  Young  of  Chicago, 
appeared  in  October  1968  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  refused  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  Communist  Party 
membership. 

Legal  arrangements  were  partly  to  be 
handled  by  the  Communist-controlled 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
and  by  the  Law  Center  for  Constitutional 
Rights,  presented  by  such  attorneys  as 
William  M.  Kunstler  and  Arthur  Kinoy. 
both  active  in  the  ECLC  and  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  and  Morton  Stavis,  a  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  attorney  an  iden- 
tified member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A. 

Again,  a  crucially  important  role  In 
organizing  for  the  October  protests  was 
played  by  the  communist-dominated 
Student  Mobilization  Committee,  which 
actively  promoted  participation  by 
groups  and  Individuals  across  the  United 
States.  In  Chicago,  Student  Mobe  orga- 
nized and  sponsored  participation  by 
Chlcagoans  in  collaboration  with  the 
Chicago  Peace  Council,  whose  most  in- 
fiuential  figures  are  Identified  members 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

Other  organizations  which  contributed 
actively  in  organizing  support  for  and 
participation  in  the  Washington  action 
included: 

(1)  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A., 
which  marched  under  its  own  banner 
under  the  leadership  of  such  top  party 
officials  as  Arnold  Johnson,  chairman  of 
the  Peace  Commission.  Michael  Zagarell, 
chairman  of  the  National  Youth  Commis- 
sion, and  James  Jackson,  chairman  of 
the  International  Affairs  Commission; 

(2)  the  Socialist  Workers  Party; 

(3)  The  Young  Socialist  Alliance; 

(4)  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of 
America; 

(5)  Youth  Against  War  and  Faclsm; 

(6)  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety; 

(7)  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee; 

(8)  the  Black  Panther  Party; 
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(9)  Women  Strike  for  Peace,  founded 
by  Dagmar  Wilson,  Mobe  leader  and  t»en 
supporter  of  the  North  Vietnamese  c6m- 
munists;  I 

(10  >   the  Progressive  Labor  Party ;  I 

'  11>  the  Chicago  Area  E>raft  Resisters 
(CADRES  an  organization  which  pas 
recently  emerged  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Bl  ack  Panther  Party ; 

(\2^  the  XSa.  Committee  to  Aid  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  V  ;et- 
nam; 

(13)  the  Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  P«ace 
Parade  Committee; 

( 14  >   Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnai  i ; 

(15)  the  National  Conference  for  ]  lew 
Politics; 

( 16)  the  Spartacist  League : 
(17»  Trade  Unionists  for  Peace; 

'18»  the  Veterans  of  the  Abraliam 
Lincoln  Brigade,  a  CPUSA  front. 

The  demonstrations  on  October  21, 
1967,  Included  a  rally  at  the  Lini  oln 
Memorial  and  clvU  disobedience  at  the 
Pentagon,  an  attempt  to  gain  entrsince 
to  the  building  in  order  to  "confrontjthe 
warmakers"  and  "disrupt  the  v/ar  ma- 
chine." 

Speakers  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
rally,  which  drew  an  estimated  55  000 
demonstrators,  Included: 

(1)  David  Dellinger.  Mobe  chainqan; 

(2)  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock; 

f3)  Dagmar  Wilson,  Mobe  cochftlr- 
man; 

(4y  Ossie  Davis,  supporter  of  nurker- 
ous  Communist  Party  fronts  and  caiies; 

(5)  John  Wilson;  T 

(6)  Linda  Morse,  head  of  the  Student 
Mobilieatlon  Committee ;  T 

(7)  Fred  Davis,  SDS  representative: 

(8)  Lincoln  Lynch.  I 
During    the    demonstration    activity, 

Negro  participants  were  exhorted!  to 
break  oCf  from  the  main  line  of  mt^rch 
and  proceed  to  a  separate  area  to  iold 
their  own  rally.  Some  300  did  so  iind 
listened  to  speeches  by  leaders  of  SNtc ; 
the  Mau  Maus.  a  black  nationalist  groun; 
and  the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement 
(RAMI,  a  pro-Chinese  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist organization  then  being  led  fi'om 
self-imposed  exile  in  communist  China 
by  black  revolutionary  Robert  I  P. 
Williams. 

At  about  2  in  the  afternoon,  the  dem- 
onstrators began  to  march  across  [the 
Memorial  Bridge  to  the  Pentagon,  where 
they  demonstrated  until  the  following 
morning.  The  Mobe  had  announced  ^lat 
there  would  be  civil  disobedience  at, the 
Pentagon  in  an  attempt  to  gain  entrsjnce 
to  the  building  to  "confront  the  \*ar- 
Boakers"  and  "disrupt  the  war  machine." 

*The  number  of  people  who  took  part 
in  this  demonstration  was  estimate}  at 
from  30,000  to  60.000.  Figures  compiiled 
by  the  U.S.  marshal's  oflBce  and  the  [De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  handled  Ar- 
rests during  the  Pentagon  demonstra- 
tion, reflected  a  total  of  683  arrests  at  the 
Pentagon  from  the  afternoon  of  October 
21  through  the  early  morning  of  October 
23.  There  were  24  demonstrators,,  13 
marshals,  and  10  soldiers  treated  forj  in- 
juries. Afterwards  Dellinger  hailed  the 
demonstrations  and  arrests  as  a  gteat 
victory  which  signaled  the  birth  qf  a 
new.  more  militant  movement. 

International  communist  support  for 


the  October  21  Mobilization  project  was 
substantial.  The  Hungarian  Peace  Coun- 
cil in  Budapest  announced  a  Vietnam 
Week  for  October  15-21,  1967.  Demon- 
strations of  support  were  held  in  various 
cities  around  the  world,  including  Mos- 
cow, Tokyo.  Stockholm,  Paris,  and 
Munic,  in  addition  to  at  least  five  major 
cities  in  Canada. 

James  Bevel,  national  director  of  the 
Mobilization  and  a  supporter  of  many 
communist  fronts  and  causes,  including  a 
fund  appeal  and  court  action  in  behalf 
of  the  CPUSA's  DuBois  Clubs,  attended 
the  Stockholm  World  Conference  on 
Vietnam,  July  6-9,  1967,  and  reported 
strong  support  for  representatives  of  the 
American  peace  movement  at  the  con- 
ference. One  of  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  conference,  which  was  organized  pri- 
marily by  the  World  Peace  Council,  So- 
viet-controlled international  communist 
"peace"  front,  stated:  "The  organiza- 
tions and  groups  working  for  peace  in 
Vietnam  shoiild  mark  October  21  *  •  * 
by  demonstrations  in  many  countries 
and  towns." 

In  Vietnam,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  on  October  16,  1697,  established 
the  South  Vietnam  People's  Committee 
for  Solidarity-with  the  American  People. 
One  of  the  new  group's  messages  as 
broadcast  from  Hanoi  urged  the  Amer- 
ican people  "to  step  up  the  struggle  to 
demand  an  end  to  the  U.S.  aggression  In 
South  Vietnam."  Another,  message  from 
the  Solidarity  Committee,  also  broadcast 
from  Hanoi,  declared: 

•  •  •  We  highly  value  the  American  peo- 
ple's movement  against  the  U.S.  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  regard  this  movement  as  a  Just  and 
valiant  action. 

May  the  Oct.  21  struggle  mark  a  new  de- 
vel<^ment  In  the  American  people's  move- 
ment for  an  end  of  the  T7.S.  war  In  Vietnam. 
We  wish  you  brilliant  success. 

North  Vietnamese  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dong  declared  in  a  message  to  the  Mo- 
bilization Committee:  "The  Vietnamese 
people  thank  their  friends  in  America 
and  wish  them  great  success  in  their 
mounting  movement." 

On  November  12, 1967,  the  administra- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Mobili- 
zation Committee  met  at  the  George 
Washington  University  in  Washington. 
DC,  to  assess  the  October  demonstra- 
tions. Among  those  present,  according  to 
the  ofBcial  minutes,  were : 

(1)  Charlotte  Weeks,  who  has  traveled 
to  North  Vietnam  and  who  later  served 
as  a  coordinator  for  the  New  Mobe: 

(2)  Eric  Weinberger,  Fifth  Avenue 
Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Committee; 

(3)  Gus  Horowitz,  SWP; 

(4)  Lew  Jones,  YSA ; 

(5)  Robert  Greenblatt,  National  Mobe; 

(6)  Sidney  Peck,  NaUonal  Mobe; 

(7)  Barbara  Blck,  Women  Strike  for 
Peace; 

(8)  Leon  Kuhl.  New  York  Veterans 
for  Peace  in  Vietnam; 

<9)   Abigail  Grafton,  National   Mobe; 

(10)  Han'ey  Kasden,  National  Mobe: 

(11)  Abraham  Bloom.  Washington 
Mobe; 

(12)  Irving  Belnin,  National  Guard- 
ian; 

(13)  Nancy  Strebe.  Washington 
Mobe,  SWP; 


(14)  Peter  Buch,  SWP; 

(15)  Robert  Heisler,  DuBols  Clubs, 
member  of  the  C^USA; 

(16)  Beverly  Sterner  Greenblatt,  Na- 
tional Mobe; 

(17)  Linda  Wetter,  Washington  Mobe 
YSA; 

(18)  Michael  Kramer,  George  Wash- 
ington University  Student  Mobe; 

(19)  Warren  Herland,  George  Wash- 
ington University  Student  Mobe; 

(20)  Sue  Bonner,  CSeorge  Washington 
University  Student  Mobe; 

(21)  Lincoln  Lynch,  CORE; 

(22)  Sue  Orrln,  National  Mobe; 

(23)  Jill  Boskey,  National  Mobe: 

(24)  Linda  Morse,  Student  Mobe; 
(25 »  Syd    Stapleton,    Student    Mobe, 

SWP; 

(26)   Arnold  Johnson,  CPUSA; 

Peck  acted  as  chairman  for  the  meet- 
ing, which  heard  a  report  from  Sue  Or- 
rln, who  stated  that  certain  people  at 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  a  New 
Left-oriented  study  center  or  "think 
tank"  in  Washington,  were  prepared  to 
make  analyses  of  the  various  options 
open  to  demonstrators  arrested  in  Octo- 
ber. Orrin  also  Indicated  that  the  Med- 
ical Committee  for  Human  Rights  had 
been  basically  dissatisfied  with  Mobe's 
handling  of  the  march,  particularly  the 
"terms  of  permit  signed  on  Thursday, 
Oct.  19." 

Bloom  reported  "there  was  a  real  feel- 
ing of  participation  In  Washington"  and 
that  Washington  Mobe's  membership 
was  from  1,800  to  2,000. 

Though  SDS  was  not  formally  repre- 
sented at  this  meeting,  the  minutes  re- 
flect that  they  did  send  a  telegram  to 
the  effect  that  they  "couldn't  come  but 
wanted  to  express  continuing  support 
for  Mobe." 

Boskey  and  Morse  both  reported  In- 
creased activity  on  campuses  as  a  result 
of  the  October  project.  Morse  in  particu- 
lar stated  that  the  Mobe's  October  dem- 
onstrations were  "very  important"  for 
the  student  movement,  that  demonstra- 
tors came  from  over  600  campiises  as  a 
result  of  Student  Mobe's  efforts,  and  that 
there  was  now  an  increase  in  "student 
militancy." 

The  financial  report  in  the  minutes 
reflects  that  the  Mobe  made  "about  $32,- 
000"  exclusive  of  checks  from  the  sale  of 
buttons  and  from  donations  made  by 
demonstrators.  Linda  Morse,  however, 
reported  that  Student  Mobe  was  $5,200 
in  debt  and  proposed  that  National  Mobe 
advance  the  money  from  its  $6,000  bail 
fund.  It  was  indicative  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  organizations 
that  a  special  committee  was  then  formed 
to  deal  with  Student  Mobe's  needs,  the 
committee  to  consist  of  Beverly  Green- 
blatt, Eric  Weinberger,  Abe  Bloom,  Irv- 
ing Belnin,  Bob  Greenblatt,  Sidney  Peck, 
and  Linda  Morse. 

During  1968  the  major  project  of  the 
National  Mobilization  Committee  was 
the  organizing  of  massive  and  disruptive 
demonstrations  in  Chicago  during  the 
August  1968  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. These  demonstrations,  with 
their  resultant  violence,  were  examined 
in  detail  during  hearings  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
in  October  and  December  1968.  In  the 
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course  of  these  bearings  evidence  was 
Introduced  which  revealed  extensive  par- 
ticipation by  communists  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  the  demonstrations. 
Evidence  introduced  also  documented 
the  extensive  contact  maintained  by 
Mobe  leaders  with  foreign  commimist 
leaders  and  powers. 

Organizations  which  participated  in 
the  planning  and  execution  of  the  dem- 
onstrations during  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  collaboration  with 
the  National  Mobilization  Committee  in- 
cluded : 

( I )  the  Student  Mobilization  Commit- 

t6e: 
(iz)  the  Black  Panther  Party; 

(3)  the  Cleveland  Area  Peace  Action 
Council,  a  major  Mobe  regional  affiliate ; 

(4)  the  Chicago  Area  Draft  Resisters; 

(5)  the  Chicago  Peace  Council,  which 
functioned  as  one  of  the  primary  forces 
in  organizing  the  protests; 

(6»  the  Coalition  for  an  Anti-Imj)erial- 
ist  Movement  (CO AIM),  a  cooperative 
effort  of  Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism 
and  the  U.S.  Committee  to  Aid  the  NLF; 

(7)  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.; 

(8)  the  Dow  Action  Committee,  a  Cali- 
fornia united-front  group  dominated  by 
communists; 

(9)  the  Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  Peace 
Parade  Committee,  a  key  Mobe  afiaUate 
in  New  York  City; 

(10)  the  Guardian; 

(II)  the  Medical  Committee  for  Hu- 
man Rights,  which  served  as  the  primary 
organizer  of  medical  teams  in  anticipa- 
tion of  violence  during  the  demonstra- 
tions; 

(12)  the  Movement  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  an  affiliate  of  SDS; 

(13)  the  National  Black  Anti-War, 
Anti-Draft  Union,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Student  Mobilization  Committee ; 

(14)  the  National  Conference  for  New 
Politics; 

(15)  the  New  University  Conference, 
an  SDS-oriented  academic  group; 

(16)  the  Progressive  Labor  Party; 

(17)  the  Radical  Organizing  Commit- 
tee, formed  by  Commvmist  Party  and 
other  non-Trotskyist  members  of  the 
Student  Mobilization  Committee  after 
the  June  1968  takeover  of  the  SMC  by 
members  of  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance 
and  Socialist  Workers  Party; 

(18)  Ramparts,  the  pro-Hanoi,  pro- 
Castro  west  coast  magazine  which  pub- 
lished a  daily  newspaper  during  the  dem- 
onstrations, which  newspaper  wsis  pub- 
lished with  gratefully  acknowledged  as- 
sistance from  Identified  Communist 
Party  member  David  Canter; 

(19)  the  Socialist  Workers  Party; 

(20)  the  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional Pimd,  led  by  Carl  and  Anne  Bra- 
den,  Identified  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  U.S.A.; 

(21)  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety; 

(22)  Summer  of  Support,  a  project  of 
the  National  Mobe: 

(23)  Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam; 

(24)  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of 
America; 

(25)  Women  Strike  for  Peace: 

(26)  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance; 

(27)  the  Workers  World  Party,  a  dis- 
sident Trotskyist  group. 
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When  an  office  was  established  in  Chi- 
cago to  serve  as  a  center  for  the  organiz- 
ing effort,  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.. 
indicated  its  willingness  to  supply  funds 
for  this  effort.  The  party  further  offered 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  Negro  repre- 
sentatives so  that  they  might  travel  to 
Chicago  to  attend  planning  sessions. 

One  of  the  earliest  major  planning  ses- 
sions was  held  on  January  26,  1968,  in 
the  New  York  City  offices  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  a  C?ommunist  Party  legal 
front  organization.  Present  at  this  ses- 
sion, which  was  called  to  "discuss  the 
establishment  of  a  nationwide  legal  de- 
fense apparatus  [sic]  to  deal  with  the 
projected  legal  problems  arising"  from 
the  convention  protest,  were  such  activ- 
ists as  Bemardine  Dohrn,  at  that  time 
associated  with  the  NLG;  Lee  Webb,  cur- 
rently associated  with  the  Guardian; 
Ken  Cloke,  a  top  Lawyer  Guild  function- 
ary; Tom  Hayden,  a  founder  of  SDS. 
frequent  traveler  to  communist  coun- 
tries, and  open  supporter  of  the  Viet- 
cong;  and  Jonathan  Lubell,  National 
Lawyers  Guild  attorney  and  identified 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  UjSJ^. 

Information  recently  mcule  available, 
however,  proves  conclusively  that  the 
National  Mobe  was  active  In  planning 
the  disruption  of  the  conventlcsi  as  early 
as  December  of  1967. 

On  December  27,  1967,  the  Mobe's 
administrative  committee  met  at  the 
Academy  Hall  at  853  Broadway  in  New 
York  City.  According  to  the  official  min- 
utes, the  following  people  were  among 
those  present. 

(DA.  Cronick,  U.S.  Committee  to  Aid 
the  NLF; 

(2)  Jill  Boskey; 

(3)  Deborah  Welsburd,  Teachers  Com- 
mittee for  Peace  in  Vietnam; 

(4)  Art  Farrier,  Veterans  and  Reserv- 
ists for  Peace  In  Vietnam ; 

(5)  Myron  Shapiro,  Veterans  and  Re- 
servists for  Peace  in  Vietnam; 

(6)  Peter  Buch,  SWP; 

(7)  Vincent  Copeland,  Workers  World 
Party; 

(8)  Abe  Welsburd,  Trade  Unionists 
for  Peace ; 

(9)  Peter  Antonson,  YAWF; 

(10)  Douglas  Gordon,  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  the  Middle  East  (now  known 
as  C(Miunlttee  to  Support  Middle  East 
Liberation) .  a  YAWF  front  group; 

(11)  Gus  Horowitz,  SWP; 

(12)  George  Simmons,  USCANLP; 

(13)  Paul  Friedman,  CPUSA; 

(14)  Mike  Stein,  CPUSA; 

(15)  Syd  Stapleton.  Student  Mobe. 
SWP; 

(16)  Eugene  Toumour,  DuBois  Clubs, 
member  of  the  CPUSA ; 

(17)  Sue  Orrin,  National  Mobe; 

(18)  Bob  Greenblatt,  National  Mobe; 

(19)  Dave  Axel,  YAWF; 

(20)  Howard  Machtinger,  SDS; 

(21)  Steve  HalllweU,  SDS; 

(22)  Harriet  Tanzman,  Port  Hood 
Three  Defense  Committee: 

(23)  Fred  Halstead,  SWP; 

(24)  Lew  Jones,  YSA; 

(25)  Kipp  Dawson,  Student  Mobe, 
SWP,  YSA; 

(26)  Tom  Hayden,  a  project  director 
for  the  convention  protest. 

Rennie  Davis,  also  a  project  director 


for  the  convention  protests,  reported  that 
it  was  "the  general  feeling  of  groups  In 
the  Chicago  area  that  any  demonstration 
at  the  convention  should  show  an 
'escalation  in  militancy'  by  the  peace 
movement"  and  that  people  In  Chicago, 
with  a  "full  time  staff  of  15"  working  on 
logistics,  "have  already  begim  to  prepare 
for  the  convention"  demonstrations. 

Linda  Morse  stated  that  "the  move- 
ment should  not  seek  to  'petition'  but  to 
disrupt  and  demand."  She  further  said 
that  "People  like  Dick  Gregory  will  be 
there  to  disrupt  the  democratic  conven- 
tion not  the  democratic  process." 

Doug  Gordon,  on  the  other  hand,  advo- 
cated an  even  more  militant  position: 
"action  at  the  republican  convention  also 
which  would  disrupt  and  destroy  both 
conventions  and  the  'parties  of  imperial- 
ism.' " 

On  February  11,  1968,  another  plan- 
ning meeting  was  held,  this  time  in  Chi- 
cago. At  this  session,  there  were  34  peo- 
ple in  attendance,  among  them: 

(1)  Kendra  Alexander,  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party,  active  member  of 
the  CPUSA's  W.  E.  B.  Dubois  Clubs  of 
America,  said  wife  of  Dubois  Club  leader 
and  Communist  Party  member  Frank- 
lin Alexander; 

(2)  Carolyn  Black,  Dubois  Clubs, 
member  of  the  Conmiunist  Party; 

(3)  Greg  Calvert,  SDS; 

(4)  Rennie  Davis,  supporter  of  the 
Vietcong  and  project  director,  with  Tom 
Hayden,  for  the  convention  protests; 

(5)  David  Dellinger.  Mobe  chairman; 

(6)  Earl  Durham,  member.  CPUSA 
National  Committee; 

(7)  Robert  Greenblatt.  Mobe  coordi- 
nator: 

(8)  Fred  Halstead ; 

(9)  DonHamerquist; 

(10)  Tom  Hayden.  Mobe  project  di- 
rector; 

(11)  Sid  Lens; 

(12 )  Lincoln  Lynch.  CORE  leader ; 

(13)  Charlene  Mitchell,  member, 
CPUSA  National  Committee; 

(14)  Sue  Munaker.  Mobe  employee 
who  was  a  participant  in  a  Stockholm 
meeting  of  American  peace  activists  with 
NLF,  North  Vietnamese,  and  South  Viet- 
namese representatives  under  the 
auspices  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Democratic  Youth,  an  international 
Soviet-controlled  Communist  Front 
group; 

(15)  Sidney  Peck; 

(16)  James  Rollins,  a  leader  in  the 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics  and 
supporter  of  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs; 

(17)  Jack  Spiegel; 

(18)  Dagmar  Wilson. 

The  meeting  was  chaired  by  Rennie 
Davis  and  Carlos  Russell.  Russell  Is  a 
prominent  activist  within  the  NCJNP 
Black  Caucus,  member  of  the  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois  Clubs  of  America,  and  identified 
member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

During  the  meeting.  Lynch  asked: 
"How  are  we  going  to  discredit  [Chicago 
Mayor  Richard  J.l  Daley  and  show  him 
to  be  a  liar?  How  will  we  present  chal- 
lenges to  the  Convention?"  Halstead  ad- 
vocated demonstrations  even  without  of- 
ficial permission  from  the  authorities: 
"We  should  have   a   demonstration  In 
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Chicago  whether'  or  not  It  Is  allowed  Tjy 
the  city.  We  should  definitely  go  ahdad 
with  an  action."  And  Hammerqiilst 
stated;  I 

•  •  •  What  we  must  do  Is  make  cin- 
crete  demands  on  the  Convention  which  the 
Convention  cannot  respwnd  to.  Our  con- 
frontation must  be  political  in  the  setue 
of  winning  people  away  from  the  Democratic 
Party.  The  organisation  that  develops 
around  this  activity  should  emphasize  local 
organizing  and  political  education.  It  should 
develop  an  alternative  ideology  and  real  lead- 
ership for  the  left  in  the  country. 

Identified  CPUSA  member  and  Cni- 
cago  Peace  Council  representative  Jqck 
Spiegel  foresaw  clearly  tiiat  violeQce 
would  develop:  I 

We  can't  call  300,000  people  to  Chicago  and 
then  disassociate  ourselves  from  vloleqce. 
Disruption  and  violence  will  occur.  It's  tojng 
to  happen  and  we'll  have  to  deal  with  t^at 
fact. 

On  March  22-24.  1968,  a  planning  > 
ference  was  held  at  Camp  Ravenswbod 
outside  Chicago.  Sponsors  Included  sev- 
eral people  who  served  later  as  leaders  In 
New  Mobe:  Sidney  Peck.  Al  Evanoff.  $id 
Lens,  and  Cora  Weiss,  a  New  York 
Women  Strike  for  Peace  leader  who  Has 
traveled  to  North  Vietnam.  Others  spon- 
sors included  Carl  Davidson,  one  tltie 
leader  In  8DS  and  currently  a  writer  for 
the  Guardian;  Vernon  Grizzard,  a  f(»r- 
mer  vice  president  of  SDS;  Linda  Morse 
of  the  Student  Mobilization  Committte; 
William  Pepper  of  the  NCNP;  Dagmar 
Wilson;  and  Identified  CPUSA  memDer 
Dr.  Quentin  Yoimg  of  the  Medical  Co|n- 
mitee  for  Human  Rights. 

The  temporary  administrative  coln- 
mittee  for  the  conference  consisted  I  of 
the  following:  Rennle  Davis.  Dtjve 
Dellinger,  Tom  Hayden,  Bob  Greenblatt, 
and  Sue  Munaker.  A  press  release  da^ed 
March  25  and  Issued  by  Rennie  DaVis 
from  the  Chicago  office  claimed  that 
around  250  people  attended  the  meetiltg. 

A  separate  meeting  was  held  nearby  i  at 
the  same  time,  attended  by  black  activ- 
ists who  had  determined  to  assist  In 
"creating  a  parallel  organizational  struc- 
ture in  which  black  and  white  people 
operate  from  a  basis  of  separate  and 
equal  strength."  The  letter  promoting 
attendance  at  this  session  was  signed  by 
six  activists,  among  them  Kendra  Al^- 
ander,  Lincoln  Lsmch,  John  Wilson,  aiid 
Carlos  Russell.  i 

The  conference  "affirmed  its  intentltn 
to  hold  demonstrations  at  the  time  of 
the  Democratic  National  Convention." 
The  program  and  piirpose  of  the  effprt 
was  stated  as  follows:  i 

•  •  •  The  strategy  developed  by  the  Coti- 
ference  will  be  to  underscore  through  actipn 
organization  the  real  Issues  this  countlry 
must  face.  Those  Issues  are  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Viit- 
nam,  the  right  of  the  Vietnamese  people  'to 
national  lndei)endence  and  self-determloa- 
tlon.  the  end  of  American  attempts  to  cop- 
trol  and  direct  the  future  of  the  unden^- 
veloped  areas  of  the  world  for  its  o^n 
economic  and  political  interests,  and  imme- 
diate end  to  the  draft  and  the  vlrtaal  mfll- 
tary  occupation  of  Black  Communities  aiid 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  Black  People 
to  control  their  own  lives  and  determine  thfcir 
own  future  in  this  country  [Emphasis  addef!) 

The  conference  also  selected  a  thr^- 


man  interim  committee  to  serve  until 
such  time  as  various  national  and  re- 
gional student  and  antlwau-  organizations 
could  choose  their  own  representatives 
to  serve  on  a  national  committee  to  or- 
ganize the  demonstrations.  This  interim 
committee  consisted  of  Rennie  Davis,  ac- 
tive In  SDS  community  organizing  proj- 
ects and  the  head  of  National  Mobe's 
1968  Eimimer  of  Support  program,  an 
operation  aimed  at  servicemen  dis- 
affected with  the  war  in  Vietnam;  Dave 
Dellinger;  and  Vernon  Grlzzard,  who,  in 
addition  to  having  been  active  in  SDS, 
have  traveled  to  Budapest,  Hungary,  to 
consult  with  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  foi-ces.  Grlzzard  also  traveled 
to  Hanoi  In  1968  as  part  of  a  three-man 
National  Mobe  group  imited  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  participate  in  the 
release  of  three  captured  American 
pilots. 

The  program  announced  after  the 
Chicago  conference  of  March  22-24  was 
reiterated  In  an  August  mailing  from  the 
Mobe's  New  York  national  office,  follow- 
ing a  July  20  Cleveland  meeting  of  the 
Mobilization's  administrative  commit- 
tee: 

Our  activIUes  will  be  Issue  oriented  and 
will  on  foctis  on  candidates.  We  will  call 
for  an  end  to  the  Ijomblng  (so  that  negoti- 
ations can  take  place)  and  for  American 
military  withdrawal — from  Vietnam  and  the 
black  communities.  We  will  call  for  self 
determination  in  Vietnam  and  in  the  black 
and  other  poor  communities. 

This  letter  annoimced  that  there  was 
already  a  staff  of  25  persons  in  Chicago 
preparing  for  the  projected  massive  dem- 
onstrations. This  staff  was  led  by  proj- 
ect directors  Rennie  Davis  and  Tom  Hay- 
den "and  is  greatly  aided  by  the  Chicago 
Peace  Council  which  is  actively  com- 
mitted to  the  program."  The  letter  was 
signed  by  Dave  Dellinger.  chairman  of 
the  National  Mobilization  Committee, 
and  Robert  Greenblatt,  Mobe's  national 
coordinator,  about  whom  the  following 
docimient,  written  to  a  North  Vietnam- 
ese official,  Is  of  interest: 

Dear  Col.  Lao:  This  note  is  to  introduce 
you  to  Mr.  Robert  Greenblatt,  the  coordina- 
tor of  the  National  Mobilization  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam.  He  works  closely  with  my- 
self and  Dave  Dellinger,  and  has  just  re- 
turned from  Hanoi. 

If  there  are  any  pressing  questions  you  wish 
to  discuss,  Mr.  Greenblatt  will  be  in  Paris  for 
a  few  days. 

We  hope  that  the  current  Paris  discussions 
go  well  for  you.  The  news  from  South  Viet- 
nam seems  very  good  indeed. 

We  hope  to  see  you  this  summer  in  Parts 
or  at  a  lattf  time. 

Good  fortune ! 

Victory  1 

/8/Tom  Hayden 
ToM  Hayden. 

On  August  4,  1988,  another  meeting  of 
the  National  Mobe  administrative  com- 
mittee was  held  in  Chicago.  Chairman  of 
the  session  was  David  Dellinger.  Others 
present  at  the  meeting  included : 

(1)  Tom  Bickler,  Radical  Organizing 
Conomittee; 

(2)  Irving  Beinin,  Guardian: 

(3)  Richard  D.  Conrad,  Radical  Or- 
ganizing Committee ; 

(4)  Rennie  Davis,  National  Mobe; 


(5 )  Dave  Dellinger,  N'ational  Mobe ; 
(8)  Ted  Dostal,  Workers  World  Party;' 

(7)  Helen  Gurewitz,  Washington  Mo- 
bilization for  Peace  representative  and 
identified  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S_A.; 

(8)  Richard  Hill,  Student  Mobilization 
Committee,  SWP; 

(9)  Bob  Greenblatt,  National  Mobe; 
aO>  Tom  Hayden,  National  Mobe; 

(11)  Betty  Hellman,  National  Mobe; 

(12)  Wayne  Helmbach,  SDS; 

(13)  Donald  Kalish,  National  Mobe; 

(14)  Michael  Klonsky,  representative 
of  SDS  and  self-described  revolutionary 
Communist ; 

'15)  Sylvia  Kushner,  Chicago  Peace 
Council,  CPUSA: 

(16)  Otto  Llljenstople,  Chicago  Peace 
Coimcil ; 

( 17 )  Rose  McKiernan,  SDS ; 

(18)  Sidney  Peck,  representative,  Ohio 
Peace  Action  Council,  and  former  mem- 
ber, Wisconsin  State  Committee,  CPUSA; 

'19)  Maxwell  Primack,  Chicago  Peace 
Coimcil; 

(20)  Ruth  Samuels,  Radical  Organiz- 
ing Committee; 

(21)  Jay  Schaffner,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 
Clubs  of  America,  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  Committee  of  the  CPU  AS  A; 

'22)  Hamish  Sinclair,  SDS; 

(23)  Jack  Spiegel,  Chicago  Peace 
Coimcil,  (^USA: 

(24)  Syd  Stapleton,  Student  Mobe, 
SWP; 

'25)  Albert  Sterger,  Workers  World 
Party. 

Concerning  violence,  the  official  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  reflect  the  following: 

When  the  nonviolent  line  was  questioned, 
Dave  [DeUinger]  explained  tha  MOB  In- 
cluded groups  whose  Iseiiefs  ranged  from 
pacifism  to  militant  self  defense.  While  our 
aim  is  not  to  physically  disrupt  the  conven- 
tion nor  to  advocate  violence.  Mob  has  never 
repudiated  the  actions  of  its  constituents.  It 
wUl  t>e  stressed,  in  addition,  that  it  is  well 
known  that  Chicago  police  are  responsible 
for  violence.  (Emphasis  added.) 

There  was  much  discussion  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  march  might  have  to 
be  held  despite  the  denial  of  a  permit  of 
the  imposition  of  a  curfew  by  the  Chica- 
go authorities.  Oreenb'.att  opined  that  a 
ciulew  "would  be  clearly  an  oppressive 
measure  to  be  disobeyed."  Llljenstople 
urged  that,  if  a  curfew  were  imposed, 
"volunteers  be  urged  to  disobey  In  order 
to  force  the  city  into  the  predicament  of 
mass  arrests." 

Rennie  Davis  proposed  five  "project 
area  directors,"  including  Vernon  Grlz- 
zard for  marshals  and  National  Lawyers 
Guild  attorney  Gene  Cerutti  for  legal 
and  medical  concerns.  It  was  also  an- 
noimced that  a  loan  of  $1,000  had  been 
pledged  by  the  Cleveland  Area  Peace 
Action  Council,  a  key  Mobe  regional  a£Bl- 
iate  led  by  Jerry  Gordon,  who  has  been 
identified  as  a  former  member  of  the 
Labor  Youth  League,  a  CPUSA  youth 
group,  and  as  having  attended  closed 
meetings  of  the  Communist  Party  itself. 

The  medical  presence  for  the  demon- 
strations was  organized  by  the  Medical 
Committee  for  Human  Rights,  in  which 
Dr.  Quentin  Yoimg  has  played  a  key  role, 
and  an  allied  group,  the  Student  Health 
Organization.  MCHR  spokesman  Irene 
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Turner  later  estimated  that  there  were 
some  300  people  who  participated  in  the 
medical  operations  during  the  demon- 
stration activity,  including  more  than  50 
physicians  actually  in  the  streets.  It  was 
further  estimated  that  there  were  more 
than  400  injuries  requiring  further  treat- 
ment and  therefore  classed  as  serious. 

The  convention  and  accompanying 
demonstrations  were  held  during  the 
week  of  August  25,  1968.  It  has  been 
officially  estimated  that  some  10,000  peo- 
ple took  part  in  these  demonstrations. 
Mass  violence  waa  met  with  mass  ar- 
rests— 653  adults  and  28  juveniles.  There 
was  more  than  $12,000  damage  to  police 
equipment,  and  161  policemen  were  in- 
jured, some  of  them  seriously.  Of  the 
demonstrators  arrested,  253  were  from 
Chicago,  292  were  from  out  of  State,  and 
10  were  from  outside  the  United  States. 
Charges  included  disorderly  conduct, 
criminal  trespass,  unlawful  use  of  weap- 
ons, criminal  damage,  public  indecency, 
theft,  burglary,  assault,  and  battery. 
Weapons  seized  by  police  from  demon- 
strators included  chunks  of  concrete, 
spears,  swords,  rocks,  nails,  and  clubs. 

On  September  14.  1968,  an  adminis- 
trative committee  meeting  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  This  session  was  at- 
tended by,  among  others,  the  following: 

(1)  Irving  Beinin,  Guardian; 

(2)  Karl  Baker,  SDS. 

(3)  Tom  Hayden,  National  Mobe; 

(4)  Alan  Gross,  Radical  Organizing 
Committee ; 

(5)  Dave  Dellinger,  National  Mobe; 

(6)  Rennie  Davis,  National  Mobe; 

(7)  Betty  Hellman,  National  Mobe; 

(8)  Harry  Ring,  SWP. 

(9)  Lew  Jones,  YSA; 

(10)  Susan  LaMont,  New  York  Student 
Mobilization  Committee  and  YSA; 

(11)  Mike  Maggi,  Student  Mobe  na- 
tional staff  and  YSA ; 

(12)  Larry  Seigle,  YSA; 

(13)  PatGrogan,  YSA; 

'14)  John  Tillman.  NBAWADU; 

(15)  Walter  Reeves,  NBAWADU; 

(16)  John  WUson.  SNCC  and  NBA 
WADU; 

(17)  WlUy  Louvallen,  SNCC; 

(18)  Irwin  Gladstone,  National  Radi- 
cal Organizing  Committee; 

(19)  Josh  Brown,  New  York  Radical 
Organizing  Committee; 

(20)  Abe  Bloom,  Washington  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee; 

(21)  John  Benson,  Philadelphia  Mobi- 
lization; 

'22)  Leiand  Simimers,  Washington 
Mobilization; 

(23)  Tim  McCarthy.  Washington,  D.C, 
SDS; 

(24)  Judith  Simmons,  Washington 
Mobilization; 

(25)  Walter  Schnelr,  author  of  a  book 
defending  executed  atom  spies  Julius  and 
Ethel  Rosenberg; 

(26)  Arnold  Johnson,  CPUSA; 

(27)  Richie  Lesnick,  SWP  and  YSA; 

(28)  Eric  Weinberger,  Fifth  Avenue 
Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Committee; 

(29)  Bill  Ayers,  Ohio-Michigan  SDS; 

(30)  Terry  Robbins,  Ohio-Michigan 
SDS; 

(31)  Joan  Campbell,  CAPAC; 

(32)  Sidney  Lens,  Chicago  Peace 
Council; 

(33)  Sandy  Lutz.  National  Mobe; 


(34)  Donna  Gripe,  National  Mobe  and 
a  sponsor  of  the  December  28,  1968,  Stu- 
dent Mol)e-sponsored  National  GI-Clvll- 
ian  Anti-War  Action  Conference; 

<35)  Lee  Webb,  Ramparts; 

(36)  Tibi  Texler,  SCEP; 

(37)  Barbara  Bick,  a  member  of 
Women  Strike  for  Peace  who  has  trav- 
eled to  East  Germany  to  attend  a  com- 
munist-sponsored World  Peace  Assem- 
bly; 

(38)  Helen  Gurewitz,  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Mobilization  and  an  identi- 
fied member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.SJV.; 

(39)  Greg  Sandow,  New  England  Re- 
sistance. 

At  this  meeting  a  program  was  adopted 
which  emphasized  local  actions  and  lo- 
cal initiatives  rather  than  massive,  con- 
centrated activity  such  sis  that  in  Chi- 
cago or  the  earlier  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  marches.  The  meeting  decided 
to  sponsor  a  National  GI  Week,  including 
leafieting  of  USO  centers  and  visits  by 
movement  people  to  soldiers  at  bases 
aroiuid  the  Nation.  Other  aspects  of  the 
program  included  confrontation  of  po- 
litical candidates,  antiwar  rallies  around 
the  country  on  the  eve  of  the  election  "an 
active  campaign  to  raise  the  relevemt  po- 
litical issues  in  the  streets"  on  election 
day  a  student  strike  in  colleges  and  high 
schools  as  part  of  the  election-day  strat- 
egy and  activities  In  Washington,  D.C, 
on  January  20,  1969,  Inauguration  Day. 

Reports  were  received  from  two  ab- 
sent Mobe  coordinators.  Prof.  Donald 
Kalish  and  Prof.  Sidney  Peck.  Kalish 
endorsed  the  GI  Week  idea  and  urged 
continuing  pressure  on  draft  boards  and 
such  companies  as  Dow  Chemical  "in 
an  effort  to  apply  the  diversity  of  the 
movement  and  enunciate  specific  politi- 
cal content."  Peck  wrote  "that  he  was 
willing  to  focus  on  the  illegitimacy  of  the 
Presidential  candidates,  but  didn't  want 
to  rule  out  support  of  local  candidates, 
or  other  Presidential  candidates  like  Hal- 
stead  and  Cleaver." /Fred  Halstead  was 
presidential  candidate  for  the  SWP,  while 
Eldrldge  Cleaver,  violent  black  revolu- 
tionary, had  been  nominated  by  the  ul- 
traleftlst  Peace  and  Freedom  Party.) 

Tim  McCarthy  said  "that  no  candi- 
date should  sjjeak  unencimibered  by 
demonstrations  and  suggested  the 
Guardian  publish  the  schedules  of 
the  candidates  to  facilitate  organization." 
Such  schedules  were  approved,  to  be 
printed  weekly  and  distributed  through 
the  Mobe  office. 

Guardian  staff  employees  Irving  Beinin 
"called  for  militant  demonstrations  '^o 
challenge  the  rigged  elections  by  recre- 
ating Chicagos  all  over  the  country." 

With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the 
Mobe,  Davis  proposed  with  support  from 
Dellinger,  that  the  steering  committee 
be  abolished  and  reformed  with  a  re- 
gional emphasis  rather  than  group  rep- 
resentation that  the  staff  be  more  ag- 
gressive and  better  organized  to  develop 
long-range  projects,  and  that  regional 
staffs  "with  strong  communication  ties 
with  the  national  staff"  be  formed. 

This  precipitated  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  Socialist  Workers  Party  and 
its  allied  groups  and  others  in  the  coali- 
tion. Harry  Ring  argued  that  a  system 
such  as  Davis  advanced  would  be  the 


end  for  numerous  groups  who,  deprived 
of  representation,  would  simply  become 
inactive  and  useless  to  the  movement. 
The  end  result  would  be  that  the  Mobe 
would  become,  rather  than  a  coalition  of 
organizations,  an  organization  itself. 
This  marked  the  first  known  major  clash 
between  the  Trotskyists  and  others  in 
the  Mobe  coeJition. 

Another  cause  for  dispute  between  the 
SWP  and  other  elements  lay  in  the 
empiiasis  on  the  elections.  The  SWP  rep- 
resentatives, notably  Harry  Ring  argued 
that  this  represented  a  diminution  of  the 
cocdition's  concern  with  the  war  itself 
as  the  overriding  issue.  Always  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  single-issue  was  mobil- 
ization approach,  the  Trotskyists  became 
increasingly  disaffected  with  the  course 
the  Mobe  was  taking. 

Despite  this,  however,  Ring  agreed  to 
serve  on  a  committee  to  discuss  the  vari- 
ous proposals  advanced  at  the  confer- 
ence. Others  named  to  this  committee 
included  Rermie  Davis;  Dave  Dellinger; 
Irving  Beinin;  Barbara  Bick;  John  WU- 
son; Greg  Sandow,  an  employee  of  the 
Boston  miderground  paper  Old  Mole  and 
member  of  Cambridge  Iron  and  Steel,  a 
dummy  corporation  which  has  chaimeled 
funds  Into  such  enterprises  as  Liberation 
News  Service,  New  York  Regional  SDS, 
and  the  Gtiardian;  and  Steve  Halliwell, 
an  active  member  of  SDS  and  contrib- 
utor to  the  Guardian. 

On  September  14  Hanoi  annoimced 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  People's 
Committee  for  Solidarity  with  the  Amer- 
ican People  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  Na- 
tional Mobe  "thanking  Uie  progressive 
American  people  of  all  strata  for  their 
seething,  resolute,  and  courageous  strug- 
gle conducted  last  month  when  the  con- 
vention of  the  Democratic  Party  was 
meeting  *  •  •••  The  message  continued: 

Despite  the  huge,  barbarous  repression 
machinery  unleashed  by  Johnson,  Humpiirey, 
and  their  Uk,  you  have  come  down  into  the 
streets  for  demonstrations  and  shouted  slo- 
gans demanding  an  end  to  the  I7.S.  war  of 
aggression  in  Vietnam,  cessation  of  the 
bombing  on  the  whole  territory  of  the  DRV 
[Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam],  and  with- 
drawal of  troops  of  the  United  States  and 
of  its  allied  countries  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
By  your  activities  you  have  raised  the  Just 
voice  of  the  United  States,  a  coimtry  with  a 
traditional  love  for  freedom  and  Justice. 

We  express  to  you  our  deep  sympathy  and 
ask  you  to  convey  to  the  American  people 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  participation 
In  ot  support  of  the  recent  action  in  Chi- 
cago.  •   •   • 

You  have  shed  your  blood  for  the  honor  of 
the  United  States  and  •  •  •  In  defense  ol  the 
VietnAmeee  people's  right  to  self-determina- 
tion, which  Is  being  flout«d  by  the  American 
aggressors,  and  of  the  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  in  the  world  now  being  trampled 
underfoot  by  the  U.S.  warmongers. 

The  Solidarity  Committee  also  specifi- 
cally expressed  its  appreciation  for  the 
encouragement  provided  tlie  Vietnamese 
communists  by  Mobe  activities: 

In  this  South  Vietnam  *  *  *  we  are  daily 
and  hourly  following  with  great  enthusiasm 
your  persistent  and  valiant  struggle. 

Your  recent  actions  In  Chicago,  as  well  aa 
throughout  the  United  States,  against  the 
U.S.  policy  of  aggression  in  Vietnam  have 
strongly  stimulated  our  people  in  South 
Vietnam  who  are  oooduotlng  the  powerful 
general  offensive  •  •  •. 

We  wish  you  to  convey  our  best  wishes  to 
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our  AoMrlcaii  frlendA  who  were  wounded  or 
arreeted  during  the  recent  demonstrations^ 

On  September  21.  1968,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  28-member  delegation  of 
American  antiwar  activists  had  traveled 
to  Budapest,  Hungary  for  a  Septembier 
5-9  meeting  with  representatives  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  The  participation  of  United 
States  delegates  had  been  orgEinized  by 
National  Mobe  chairman  David  D41- 
linger,  and  nine  of  the  28  delegates  ware 
veterans  of  the  Chicago  convention  riots. 

FVDrmer  SDS  vice  president  Vernon 
Orizzard,  a  member  of  the  delegation, 
stated  that  the  North  Vietnamese  wqre 
"pleased  and  Interested  In  our  plant" 
Orizzard  said  also  that  participants  In 
the  conference  had  "talked  about  meth- 
ods of  organizing  and  mobilizing  students 
in  universities"  as  wdl  as  plans  to  en- 
courage draft  resistance  and  to  agitate 
among  servicemen.  The  Americans  tcfld 
the  North  Vietnamese  about  plans  fbr 
GI  Week  and  about  contemplated  efforts 
at  pn^agandlzing  servicemen  throufh 
coffeehouses  near  Army  bases. 

On  October  13.  1968,  the  National 
Mobe's  Euimlnistratlve  committee  mjet 
again  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  dlsciiss 
various  issues,  Including  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  hear- 
ings on  the  involvement  of  Mobe  in  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  disrup- 
tions, the  projected  election  and  OI  Week 
actions,  and  the  proposed  activities  In 
Washington  during  the  Inaugtiratlon. 

This  session  was  chaired  by  Dave  D<1- 
linger.  with  the  following  people  among 
those  officially  listed  as  present; 

(1)  Marilyn  Slotkin,  National  Mobe: 

(2)  Bob  Belluscio.  National  Mobe; 
(3>  Sandy  Lutz.  National  Mobe; 

(4)  Greg  Sandow.  New  England  I^- 
sistance; 

(5)  Linda  Sheppard.  YSA; 

(6)  Larry  Selgle.YSA: 

(7)  Leland  Simimers.  Washington 
Mobilization ; 

(8)  Eric  Weinberger,  Fifth  Avei+ie 
Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Committee; 

(9)  Ruth  Gallo.  National  Mobe; 

(10)  Paula  Bernstein.  National  Mobe; 

(11)  Marlene  Bluestein,  Natioiial 
Mobe; 

(12)  Abe  Welsburd,  Trade  Unionists 
for  Peace;  j 

(13)  Irving  Beinin,  Guardian  staff] 

(14)  Rick  Conrad,  Radical  Organlzmg 
Committee; 

(15  >  David  Finkelstein,  Radical  Or^- 
nizlng  Committee; 

(16)  Irwin  Gladstone,  Radical  Orga- 
nizing Committee; 

(17)  Josh  Brown.  Radical  Organizing 
Committee; 

(18)  Ted  Yanow,  Fifth  Avenue  Viet- 
nam Peace  Parade  (Committee; 

(19)  Harry  Ring.  SWP; 
(20  Martin  Kenner.  National  Mobe;] 

(21)  Bill  Freeland.  representing  Liber- 
ation News  Service,  a  New  Left  pro- 
tro,  pro-Hanoi  news  dissemination  serv- 
ice; I 

(22)  Michael  Myerson.  secretary  {of 
the  Peace  Commission  of  the  New  Yirk 
State  CPUSA;  I 

(23)  Peter  Orris.  SDS,  an  identified 
member  of  the  Communist  Party ; 

(24)  Rennie  Davis.  National  Mobe; 

(25)  Sid  Peck.  National  Mobe; 

(26)  Arnold  Johnson.  CPUSA. 


The  meeting  resulted  In  an  agreement 
that  a  four-man  committee  would  draft 
a  report,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mobe 
staff,  on  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence. 
"HUAC."  and  the  anticipated  Federal  in- 
dictments of  Mobe  leaders  as  a  result  of 
the  Chicago  riots.  This  committee  would 
consist  of  Abe  Welsburd  of  the  CPUSA - 
founded  Trade  Unionists  for  Peace,  John 
McCauliff  of  the  Committee  of  Returned 
Volunteers,  and  Vietcong  supporters 
Rennie  Davis  and  Robert  Greenblatt. 

As  part  of  the  overall  planning  for  GI 
Week  and  activity  among  servicemen,  it 
was  decided  to  send  a  delegation  to  Paris 
and  Stockholm  to  confer  with  American 
deserters.  This  delegation  would  then 
return  and  reveal  their  findings  In 
speeches  during  GI  Week.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  Mobe  would  join  "in  wel- 
coming home  and  working  with  the  Fort 
Hood  Three." 

The  official  minutes  of  the  meeting  dis- 
close that,  as  part  of  the  election  strike 
activity — 

It  was  announced  that  In  New  York  on 
November  2  the  Parade  Committee  Is  sponsor- 
ing a  giant  picketing  in  a  20  block  area  en- 
compassing the  Hiimphrey  and  Nixon  head- 
quarters; on  November  6  Clergy  and  Lay- 
men [Concerned  About  Vietnam].  Parade 
Committee,  and  SDSers  leading  a  delegation 
to  Port  Dlx;  on  November  4  and  5,  SDS  and 
the  High  School  Union  are  opening  movement 
centers  across  the  city  to  engage  In  con- 
versation and  to  plan  actions.  In  CMldltlon  to 
the  High  School  Union's  plan  for  a  walkout 
to  protest  frandulen  [sic]  elections;  and  on 
November  5.  actions  are  planned  where  Nixon 
votes  and  then  waits  for  election  results. 

Inauguration  activities  were  discussed, 
but  the  minutes  fail  to  reflect  any  definite 
decisions: 

When  Ideas  were  solicited  for  Inaugura- 
tion Activities,  they  ranged  from  move- 
ment centers,  mass  marches,  rallies,  guerrilla 
theatre  to  notions  of  the  holding  of  a  Second 
Continental  Congress  and  a  counter-Inau- 
guration ball.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
Mobilization  organize  and  action  that  would 
not  physically  disrupt  the  establishment  In- 
auguration, but  attract  masses  of  people  of 
divergent  views. 

A  significant  endorsement  iat  the 
Mobe's  November  protests  came  from 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  which 
had  tended  in  the  psist  to  be  critical  of 
mass  mobilizations  on  the  groimds  that 
they  are  harmful  to  long-term  local  or- 
ganizing efforts.  Meeting  in  Boulder, 
Colo..  October  11-13.  1968,  the  SDS  na- 
tiontj  council  passed  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  national  strike  of  high  school  and 
university  students  on  November  5.  At 
colleges  and  universities  around  the 
country,  SDS  was  active  in  attempting 
to  promote  GI  Week  and  election  strike 
activity. 

Plans  for  GI  Week.  November  1-5, 
1968,  included  activities  at  some  25  Army 
bases  around  the  country,  with  major  ac- 
tions at  Fort  Hood.  Tex.;  Fort  Dlx, 
N.J.;  Fort  Devens,  Mass.;  Fort  Jackson, 
S.C. ;  and  the  Presidio  In  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  Organizers  at  Fort  Hood  operated 
from  the  Oleo  Strut,  an  antiwar  coffee- 
house established  during  the  summer  of 
1968  as  part  of  National  Mobe's  service- 
man-oriented Summer  of  Support  pro- 
gram, headed  by  Rennie  Davis. 

The  demonstrations  proved  less  potent 
than  expected,  although  activities  were 


conducted  at  numerous  locations  across 
the  United  States.  Student  strikes,  often 
with  far  less  participation  than  organiz- 
ers had  expected,  were  held  in  such  cities 
as  Chicago.  111.;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Den- 
ton, Tex.;  Detroit.  Mich.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
and  New  York,  NY.  Those  strikes  which 
did  occur  reflected  major  involvement 
by  SDS. 

Gl-oriented  activities  were  also  nu- 
merous but  less  effective  than  antici- 
pated. On  November  2  Washington  Mobe 
held  a  small  rally  in  Lafayette  Park, 
while  Mobe  teams  leafleted  at  Fort  Bel- 
volr,  Fort  Meyer,  Boiling  Air  Force  Base, 
and  the  Marine  Barracks.  At  Pratt  In- 
stitute on  November  5.  members  of 
Brooklyn  College  SDS  and  some  Pratt 
students  tried  to  force  their  way  Into  the 
student  center  to  disrupt  Army  and 
Navy  recruiters  who  were  attempting  to 
conduct  interviews. 

On  November  2  a  reported  250  people 
attended  an  antiwar  teach-in  at  Rose- 
wood Park  in  Austin,  Tex.  A  correspond- 
ent for  the  Guardian  claimed  that  at 
least  one- third  of  those  who  attended 
were  GIs.  It  was  reported  that  some  50 
GIs  from  Fort  Hood  participated,  along 
with  servicemen  from  Fort  Sam  Houston 
and  from  Bergstrom  and  Laredo  Air 
Force  Bases.  The  attempted  antiwar  ac- 
tivity at  Port  Dlx  proved  largely  abortive. 

GI  Week  activities  in  New  York  City 
included  a  rally  on  November  2.  This 
rally,  reportedly  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 2.000  people,  was  sponsored  by 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  Peace  Parade 
Committee,  Mobe's  New  York  arm,  with 
major  participation  by  Veterans  for 
Peace  in  Vietnam.  Speakers  included 
James  Johnson  and  DuBois  Clubs  mem- 
ber Dennis  Mora  of  the  original  Fort 
Hood  Three,  Youth  Against  War  and 
Fascism  leader  Joel  Myers,  and  several 
representatives  from  the  American  Serv- 
icemen's Union,  foimded  by  YAWF  mem- 
ber Andrew  Stapp. 

At  an  administrative  committee  ses- 
sion in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  November 
17.  1968.  further  plans  were  laid  for  the 
Mobe-sponsored  action  during  the  inau- 
guration in  January  1969.  According  to 
Harry  Ring  in  an  article  appearing  in 
the  November  29. 1968.  issue  of  The  Mili- 
tant, official  organ  of  the  SWP,  there 
were  about  100  people  present,  17  of  them 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  rest 
"Washington  -  Baltimore  -  area  SDSers 
who  had  been  brought  to  the  meeting." 
According  to  Ring,  the  SDS  memliers 
"proceeded  to  set  policy  for  the  antiwar 
coalition  which  the  Mobe  is  supposed  to 
represent." 

At  a  meeting  near  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
on  November  15-17,  however,  the  nation- 
al interim  committee  of  SDS  specifically 
rejected  Mobe  proposals  that  SDS  co- 
sponsor  the  inaurguration  demonstra- 
tions. One  of  the  reasons  for  this  rejec- 
tion was  reportedly  SDS  fear  that  the 
Mobe  would,  as  the  Guardian  put  it, 
"again  dominate  the  public  political  pos- 
ture of  the  action  while  SDS  members 
took  it  on  the  head  from  the  cops." 

The  Counter-Inaugural  demonstrations 
were  held  in  Washington  on  January  18- 
20,  1969.  Coordinator  for  the  project  was 
Rennie  Davis,  and  the  following  people 
were  among  the  sponors: 

(1)   Stewart  Meacham,  peace  educa- 
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tion  secretary  for  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  participant  In  a 
November  1968  meeting  in  Moscow, 
U.S.S.R.,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Soviet 
Peace  Committee; 

(2)  Rev.  Richard  Fernandez,  director 
of  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam,  a  Mobe-afflllated  group  which 
aids  American  deserters  in  Sweden; 

(3)  Tom  Hayden,  a  founder  of  SDS; 

(4)  Dr.  Robert  B.  RuLman,  chairman 
of  the  Philadelphia  Area  COimcil  of  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy  and  an  Identified  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.; 

(5)  Paul  Potter,  former  president  of 
SDS; 

(6)  Prof.  Harry  Lustig,  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Professions  and  a 
sponsor  of  the  original  Spring  Mobiliza- 
tion; 

(7)  Barbara  Bick.WSP; 

(8)  Dennis  Mora,  Fort  Hood  Three 
and  DuBols  Clubs; 

(9)  Linda  Morse,  Radical  Organizing 
CJommlttee; 

( 10 )  Norma  Becker.  Fifth  Avenue  Viet- 
nam Peace  Parade  Committee; 

(11)  Jodie  Palmour,  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Student  Organizing  Commit- 
tee, a  group  associated  with  SDS; 

(12)  Al  Evanoff,  Mobe  cochairman; 

(13)  John  Wilson,  Mobe  cochairman; 

(14)  Rennie  Davis,  Mobe  national  co- 
ordinator; 

(15)  Dave  Dellinger,  editor,  Liberation, 
and  Mobe  chairman; 

(16)  Howard  Petrick,  activist  in  the 
Student  Mobilization  Committee  and 
member  of  both  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  and  Young  Socialist  Alliance. 

Organizations  which  endorsed  and 
participated  in  the  Coimter-Inaugura- 
tion  included : 

(1)  the  Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  Peace 
Parade  Committee; 

(2)  the  Southern  Student  Organizing 
Committee; 

(3)  the  Communist  Party,  UJS.A.; 

(4)  the  Socialist  Workers  Party; 

(5)  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance; 

(6)  Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism: 

(7)  Women  Strike  for  Peace; 

(8)  local  and  regional  SDS  groups; 

(9)  Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam ; 

(10)  the  U.S.  Committee  to  Aid  the 
NLP; 

(11)  the  Coalition  for  an  Anti-Imperi- 
alist Movement,  a  combined  project  of 
YAWF  and  the  USCANLFSV; 

(12)  the  Committee  for  GI  Rights,  a 
YAWF  front; 

fl3)  the  Committee  to  Support  Middle 
East  Liberation,  another  YAWF  front 
group; 

(14)  the  Freedom  and  Peace  Party,  a 
Communist  Party  political  front  orga- 
nization based  in  New  York  C^ty. 

In  addition,  endorsement  for  the  ac- 
tion was  received  from  the  National  GI- 
Civilian  Anti-War  Action  Conference, 
held  in  Chicago  on  December  27-28, 1968, 
and  Initiated  by  the  Student  Mobilization 
Committee,  by  that  time  under  firm  YSA 
control. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  Mobilization  that 
active-duty  GIs  from  at  least  15  military 
bases  were  scheduled  to  participate;  and 
a  contingent  of  veterans  and  GI's  did 
lead  the  line  of  march  in  a  parade  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  Sunday,  Jan- 
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uary  19.  In  this  contingent  were  David 
Samas  and  James  Johnson,  original 
members  of  the  Port  Hood  Three  who  had 
recently  been  released  from  prison. 

Medical  aid  for  demonstrators  was 
organized  once  again  by  the  Medical 
CMiunlttee  for  Human  Rights,  particu- 
larly the  MCHR's  Washington,  D.C., 
chapter.  Staff  persons  in  charge  of  street 
organizers  included  Rermie  Davis  and 
Maryarm  Welssman,  national  coordina- 
tor of  Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism. 

On  January  18  there  was  a  "Teach-Iri 
on  the  Movement"  at  the  Riverside 
Church.  This  session,  billed  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  "Conference  on  the  Move- 
ment" being  held  the  same  day  at  the 
Hawthorne  School,  heard  a  varied  group 
of  radical  activists,  including: 

(1)  Dagmar  Wilson,  Women  Strike  for 
Peace; 

(2)  Al  McSurley,  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund : 

(3)  Lee  Webb,  iJamparfs; 

(4)  John  McAuliff,  Committee  of  Re- 
turned [Peace  c:orp6]  Volunteers; 

(5)  Laurie  Sandow,  New  York  Etigh 
School  Students  Union; 

(6)  Marcus  Raskin,  New  Party; 

(7)  David  Dellinger,  National  Mobe; 

(8)  Stewart  Meachsim,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee; 

(9)  Andrew  Stapp,  American  Service- 
men's Union; 

(10)  Fred  Halstead,  Socialist  Workers 
Party. 

Stapp  spoke  on  "The  Antiwar  Move- 
ment in  the  Army."  Some  other  topics 
discussed  were  the  high  school  student 
movement  (Laurie  Sandow) ;  "North 
VietNam  [sic]  and  the  American  Move- 
ment" (Stewart  Meacham) ;  "Seditl<m  In 
Appalachia"  (Al  McSurley) ;  and  "Pros- 
pects for  the  anti-war  movement" 
(Dagmar  Wilson) . 

The  Hawthorne  School  conference 
consisted  of  some  50  separate  workshops, 
held  all  through  the  day  and  into  the 
evening  until  around  10.  A  great  number 
of  subjects  were  discussed  by  the  par- 
ticipants, who  numbered  in  the  hundreds. 
Some  of  the  topics  considered  were  GI 
organizing,  antldraft  activity,  under- 
ground media,  campus  rebellion,  black 
liberation,  newsreel  films,  racism,  rela- 
tions with  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  tax  resistance,  and  nonviolence. 

The  conference  placed  heavy  emphasis 
on  GI  organizing  and  support  for  anti- 
war GIs.  At  a  press  conference  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  January  18,  Dave 
Dellinger  stressed  particularly  the  need 
to  support  antiwar  GIs  and  claimed  that 
there  would  be  a  fast  development  of  GI 
demonstration  activity  not  unlike  that  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  Participants  in 
the  GI  panel  at  the  conference  Included: 

(1)  David  Samas,  one  of  the  Fort 
Hood  Three; 

(2)  Andy  Stapp,  editor  of  The  Bond, 
ASU  newspaper; 

(3)  Sherman  Sitrin,  an  antiwar  GI 
from  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  and  participant 
in  activities  of  the  Student  Mobilization 
Committee ; 

(4)  Lew  Jones,  a  leader  In  the  Social- 
ist Workers  Party; 

(5)  Howard  Petrick,  an  ex-GI,  em- 
ployee of  the  Student  Mobe.  and  member 
of  the  SWP  and  YSA; 

(6)  Allen  Myers,  ex-GI,  leader  in  Stu- 


dent Mobe.  and  member  of  both  the  SWP 
and  YSA. 

On  January  19  approximately  4,000 
people  staged  marches  and  demonstra- 
tions, including  a  demonstration  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  during  a  recep- 
tion for  the  Vice  President  and  wife. 
Various  objects  were  thrown  before  police 
broke  up  the  demonstration.  During 
January  19  speakers  at  a  rally  held  in  the 
Mobe's  tent  near  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment included  James  Johnson  of  the 
NBAWADU,  Dave  Dellinger,  Rennie 
Davis,  and  Marilyn  Webb,  a  Guardian 
writer  and  representative  of  the  women's 
liberation  movement.  Scheduled  speaker 
Kathleen  Cleaver,  wife  of  Black  Panther 
leader  Eldridge  Cleaver,  did  not  show  up. 

There  was  also  a  poorly  attended  and 
very  disorganized  "Counter-Inaugural 
Ball"  on  the  evening  of  January  19.  After 
this  affair  many  of  the  demonstrators 
simply  went  home  and  ignored  the 
planned  demonstrations  along  the  route 
of  the  inaugural  parade  the  next  day. 

On  January  20  some  600  to  800  demon- 
strators appeared  along  the  parade  route 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  primarily  near 
15th  Street.  Police  were  reinforced  by 
members  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Armed  Forces.  Many  of  the  demonstra- 
tors, particularly  member  of  YAWF,  CO 
AIM,  and  the  UJ5.  Committee  to  Aid  the 
NLF,  threw  such  objects  as  rocks  and 
smoke  bombs  at  the  parade  in  an  attempt 
to  halt  and  disrupt  it. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  on  June  9,  1970. 
Metropolitan  D.C.  Police  Chief  Jerry 
Wilson  indicated  that  this  activity  was 
"technically  separate  from  the  counter- 
inaugural  parade  inasmuch  as  it  was  not 
directly  sponsored  by  anyone  Insofar  as 
formal  sponsorship  is  concerned." 

After  the  parade  had  passed  some  of 
the  demonstrators  spread  out  in  the  di- 
rection of  Lafayette  Park  in  an  effort  to 
enter  the  1600  block  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Bands  of  demonstrators  blocked 
intersections,  disrupted  traffic,  and 
smashed  windows.  Chief  Wilson  stated 
that  85  arrests  were  made  between  12 
noon  and  9  p.m.  on  January  20.  He  esti- 
mated the  total  number  of  participants 
during  the  3 -day  action  as  being  in  the 
area  of  15,000;  and  he  further  testified 
that  the  demonstrations  cost  the  police 
a  total  of  $265,000  and  that  the  cost  to 
the  military  was  $35,000. 

According  to  Chief  Wilson,  most  of  the 
arrests  made  during  the  three  days  of 
demonstrations  were  made  "during  the 
street  skirmishes  which  occurred  in  the 
Lafayette  Park  area."  He  said  that  there 
were  "relatively  few  injuries  reported  for 
demonstrators  or  poUce"  and  that  prop- 
erty damage  was  fairly  light. 

During  the  3-day  period,  according  to 
official  FBI  figures,  there  were  119  peo- 
ple arrested.  Of  these,  10  were  Juveniles. 
Six  of  those  arrested  were  charged  with 
mutilation,  burning,  or  desecration  of 
the  American  flag. 

A  message  received  by  the  Mobiliza- 
tion from  the  Central  Committee  to 
Campaign  for  Democracy  and  Disarma- 
ment in  Germany  indicated  that  the 
Mobe's  activities  had  once  again  occa- 
sioned international  communist  appro- 
val: 
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We  declare  our  soUdArlty  with  your  dem- 
onstration against  the  War  In  Vietnam  dur- 
mg  Nixon's  Inauguration.  We  demand  |the 
Immediate  start  ql  negotiations  with  Itbe 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
NIjP  about  the  departure  of  US  troops  land 
for  national  freedom  and  self -determination 
of  the  Vietnam  peoples.  | 

The  Campaign  for  Democracy  and  Dls- 
annament  in  Germany  is  a  West  Geniian 
organization  which  has  participated  in 
affairs  of  the  International  Liaison  Com- 
mittee of  the  Stockholm  Conference;  on 
Vietnam,  an  operation  of  the  Wdrld 
Peace  Council,  international  Communist 
"peace"  front.  ' 

After  the  Counter-Inaugural  actions, 
the  National  Mobilization  Committee  be- 
came relatively  dormsmt,  although  Mlphe 
leaders  and  affiliated  organizations  nar- 
ticipated  actively  in  organizing  and  ex- 
ecuting a  series  of  anti-Vietnam  war 
demonstrations  across  the  United  States 
on  April  5  and  6,  1969.  This  campaflgn 
had  been  announced  at  a  March  24  p^ess 
conference  in  New  York  City.  Particigat- 
Ing  In  the  press  conference  were  Mpbe 
cochalrman  Dave  Dellinger,  one  of  Ithe 
eight  movement  activists  indicted  ;for 
conspiracy  to  foment  mob  violence!  in 
Chicago  during  the  Aug:ust  1988  Deipo- 
cratic  National  Convention;  Eric  Wein- 
berger, administrator  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Committee; 
identified  communist  Otto  Nathan;  piro- 
Hanoi  ex-OI  and  Port  Hood  Three  mem- 
ber James  Johnson,  by  then  the  new 
chairman  of  the  NBAWADU;  and  Cpra 
Weiss,  Women  Strike  for  Peace  Leader 
who  has  participated  in  talks  with  Vlet- 
cong  representatives  in  Paris. 

The  April  5  demonstration  in  Chicngo 
was  organized  by  the  Chicago  Pence 
Council,  communist-controlled  Mobe  af- 
filiate. In  Chicago,  as  well  as  the  other 
cities  where  demonstrations  occurted, 
there  was  strong  emphasis  on  GIs.  c6n- 
tlnuing  the  program  established  during 
the  November  1968  protests.  Speaker*  in 
Chicago  Included:  1 

(1 )  Sidney  Peck  of  the  National  Mobe ; 

(2)  Stewart  Meacham  of  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee  and  fre- 
quent participant  in  Mobe  administra- 
tive committee  sessions ;  | 

(3)  Nathaniel  Junior  of  the  Bl^ck 
Panther  Party,  who  expressed  diskp- 
proval  of  the  march  and  called  for  "yic- 
tory  for  brother  Ho";  j 

(4)  Cha  Cha  Jimenez  of  the  Yo^mg 
Lords  Organization,  a  militant  Puerto 
Rlcan  group  allied  with  the  Black  P|in- 
ther  Party;  , 

(5)  Joe  Miles,  a  black  GI  from  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  and  admitted  member  of  the 
Tro^kylst  communist  YSA. 

Rennte  Davis  was  scheduled  to  sp^ak, 
but  did  not  appear. 

The  New  York  demonstration  was  or- 
ganized by  the  Fifth  Avenue  Vietniam 
Peace  Parade  Committee,  communist- 
dominated  New  York  Mobe  afailnte. 
Chief  marshal  for  the  parade,  which  in- 
cluded a  major  veterans'  and  GIs'  cpn- 
tlngent,  was  SWP  leader  Fred  Halstaad, 
a  leading  Parade  Committee  staff  mem- 
ber. Scheduled  speakers  included  Mjpbe 
cochalrman  r>ave  Dellinger  and  Blick 
Panther  Kathleen  Cleaver;  rally  chiiir- 


man  was  prominent  Communist  Party 
supporter  Ossie  Davis.  There  were 
speeches  of  support  for  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  and  the  "Conspiracy,"  the 
latter  being  the  movement's  name  for 
the  eight  leaders  indicted  in  Chicago  for 
their  activities  in  connection  with  the 
disrupton  of  the  1968  Democratic  Con- 
vention. The  crowd  also  heard  a  tape 
recording  of  Mrs.  Ngiiyen  Thi  Binh.  a 
deputy  leader  of  the  NLP  delegation  in 
Paris. 

In  Seattle  a  public  forum  on  Vietnam 
was  held  on  April  5  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Gl-Civilian  Alliance  for 
Peace,  a  Mobe  affiliate.  Speakers  in- 
cluded Aaron  Dixon,  captain  of  the 
Seattle  branch  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party,  and  attorney  Terence  Hallinan,  a 
leader  in  the  Communist  Party's  DuBois 
Clubs  and  identified  member  of  the 
CPUSA. 

In  San  Francisco  a  large  crowd 
marched  on  April  6  to  the  Presidio  Army 
base.  One  of  the  scheduled  speakers  for 
this  Ql-oriented  demonstration  was, 
again,  Terence  Hallinan.  Groups  which 
participated  in  the  demonstration  in- 
cluded SDS,  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party,  GIs  for  Peace,  Veterans  for  Peace 
in  Vietnam,  National  Mobe,  and  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Thompson),  who  will 
present  detailed  information  on  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam,  one  of  the  most  recent  direct 
predecessors  of  the  I*CPJ  and  NPAC — 
and  one  of  the  most  ambitious  com- 
munist-dominated united  front  efforts 
ever  mounted  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  j^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Thompson). 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jrleldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  late  spring  of  1969 
a  group  of  27  antiwar  leaders,  most  of 
them  Mobe-coimected,  endorsed  a  call 
to  a  National  Anti-War  Conference  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  July  4-5,  1969,  "to 
broaden  and  unify  the  anti-war  forces  in 
this  country  and  to  plan  co-ordinated 
national  anti-war  actions  for  the  fall." 
This  call  was  circulated  throughout  the 
antiwar  movement  by  means  of  the  mail- 
ing list  of  the  National  Mobilization 
Committee  To  End  the  War  In  Vietnam. 

Primary  organizer  of  this  conference 
was  Case-Western  Reserve  University 
professor  Sidney  M.  Peck,  a  leading 
Mobe  official  and  former  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Committee  of  the 
CPUSA.  The  host  for  the  conference  was 
the  Cleveland  Area  Peace  Action  Coun- 
cil, a  major  Mobe  affiliate  once  led  by 
Peck,  In  cooperation  with  the  Univer- 
sity Circle  Teach-In  Committee,  a  con- 
stituent group  In  the  CAPAC  coalition 
and  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
conference  in  1966  which  established 
Mobe's  first  predecessor,  the  November  8 
Mobilization  Committee. 

Among  the  initial  endorsers  of  the  Na- 
tional Anti-War  Conference  were  the 
following : 

(1)  Norma  Becker,  a  leader  of  the 
Fifth   Avenue   Vietnam    Peace   Parade 


Committee,  key  New  York  Mobe  affiliate, 
and  frequent  speaker  at  meetings  of  the 
CPUSA-controlled  Dubois  Clubs; 

(2)  Professor  Charles  Calms,  head  of 
the  Texas  Coalition  Against  the  War,  en- 
dorser of  the  1968  presidential  ticket  of 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  and  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  faculty  adviser  for  the 
YSA; 

(3)  Stephanie  Coontz,  leader  in  the  Se- 
attle Gl-Clvillan  Alliance  for  Peace  and 
member  of  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance; 

(4)  Dave  Dellinger,  a  primary  force 
in  Nationsd  Mobe,  self-identified  non- 
Soviet  oommiinlst.  and  supporter  of 
front  organizations  of  the  Communist 
Party,  Socialist  Workers  Party,  Young 
Socialist  Alliance,  and  Youth  Against 
War  and  Fascism; 

(5)  Professor  Douglas  Dowd,  leading 
Mobe  official,  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  communist-controlled 
National  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee, and  participant  in  the  March 
1969  legislative  conference  of  the 
CPUSA-front  National  Committee  to 
Abolish  HUAC/HISC; 

(6)  Al  ETvanoff,  New  York  labor  leader, 
Mobe  supporter  speaker  for  the  DuBols 
Clubs,  and  sponsor  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom,  a 
Communist  Party  front; 

(7)  Jerry  Gordon,  leader  of  the  Cleve- 
land Area  Peace  Action  Council,  onetime 
identified  leader  in  the  Labor  Youth 
League  In  Ohio,  speaker  at  a  June  1969 
SWP  election  rally,  and  participant  in 
activities  of  the  YSA-controlled  Student 
Mobilization  Committee; 

(8)  Robert  Greenblatt,  long-time  Mobe 
activist  jmd  open  supporter  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  National  Liberation 
Front; 

(9)  Professor  Donald  Kalish,  supporter 
of  numerous  communist  causes  who  haa 
identified  himself  as  being  far  to  the  left 
of  the  Commimist  Party.  U.S.A.; 

(10)  Sidney  Lens,  leader  in  the  Chi- 
cago Peace  Council  and  onetime  leader  of 
the  subversive  Revolutionary  Workers 
League: 

(11)  Carol  Llpman,  leading  activist  in 
the  Student  Mobilization  Committee  and 
prominent  member  of  the  Young  Social- 
ist Alliance  and  Socialist  Workers  Party; 

(12)  Arthur  Kinoy,  a  vice  president  of 
the  Communist  Party-controlled  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  and  national  com- 
mittee member  of  the  National  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee; 

(13)  Stewart  Meacham,  a  leading  of- 
ficial of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  who  traveled  to  Moscow  to 
participate  in  a  November  1968  meeting 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Soviet  Peace 
Committee  and  who  has  supported  proj- 
ects of  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee,  Citizens  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Liberties,  and  Veterans  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade,  all  of  which 
are  fronts  for  the  CPUSA ; 

(14)  Professor  Sidney  Peck,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  former  (TPUSA  affiliation, 
is  a  supporter  of  the  Student  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee,  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional committee  of  the  NECLC.  and  a 
sponsor  of  the  GI  Civil  Liberties  Defense 
Committee,  and  operation  of  the  SWP 
and  YSA; 
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(15)  Max  Primack,  a  leading  member 
of  the  Chicago  Peace  Council,  a  key  Mobe 
affiliate,  and  speaker  for  the  SWP's  Fri- 
day Night  Socialist  Forum  in  Chicago 
in  1967; 

(16)  Andrew  Pulley,  a  member  of  the 
YSA; 

(17)  Irving  Sarnoff,  chairman  of  the 
communist-controlled  Peace  Action 
Council  of  Southern  California,  a  major 
Mobe  affiliate,  and  identified  leader  in 
the  Southern  California  District  of  the 
CPUSA; 

(18)  Ken  Shllman,  a  leader  in  the  San 
Francisco  Gl-Civilian  Alliance  for  Peace 
and  member  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party; 

(19)  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  recipient  of 
an  award  from  the  Commimlst-con- 
troUed  National  Emergency  ClvU  Liber- 
ties Committee,  sponsor  of  the  National 
Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC,  sponsor  of 
s  dinner  of  the  Veterans  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade,  and  supporter  of  the 
Freedom  and  Peace  Party; 

(20)  Cora  Weiss,  a  New  York  leader  of 
Women  Strike  for  Peace,  who  has  trav- 
eled to  North  Vietnam  and  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  4  days  of  talks  in  Paris  with 
representatives  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vietcong; 

(21)  Dagmar  Wilson,  founder  of 
Women  Strike  for  Peace,  participant  in 
activities  of  the  Communist  National 
Guardian,  sponsor  of  the  NCAHUAC, 
sender  of  greetings  to  a  session  of  the  in- 
ternational communist-front  World 
Peace  Council,  and  open  supporter  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  cause. 

The  official  "Invitational  List  of  Dele- 
gates" to  the  National  Anti-War  Confer- 
ence reflects  participation  by  the  fol- 
lowing regional  coalitions  affiliated  with 
the  national  Mobe  office: 

(1)  Cleveland  Area  Peace  Action 
Council, 

(2)  Chicago  Peace  CoimcU, 

(3)  Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  Peace  Pa- 
rade Committee, 

(4)  Minnesota  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee, 

(5)  San  Francisco  Gl-Clvlllan  Alliance 
for  Peace, 

(6)  Seattle  Gl-Clvillan  AlUance  for 
Peace, 

(7)  Southern  California  Peace  Action 
Council, 

(8)  Texas  Coalition  Against  the  War, 

(9)  Washington  MobUizatlon  Commit- 
tee. 

The  following  groups  were  also  listed 
as  being  among  those  national  organiza- 
tions participating: 

(1)  Black  Panther  Party; 

(2)  Commimist  Party,  U.S.A.; 

(3)  energy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam ; 

(4)  W.E.B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America; 

(5)  Lawyers  Committee  on  American 
Policy  Towards  Vietnam,  an  organization 
with  several  leaders  who  have  close  ties 
to  the  CPUSA-front  National  Lawyers 
OuUd; 

(6)  National  Black  Anti-War,  Anti- 
Draft  Union,  an  offshoot  of  the  Student 
Mobilization  Committee's  Black  Caucus; 

(7)  National  Lawyers  Guild; 

(8)  National  Mobilization  Committee; 
fft)  Progressive  Labor  Party; 

(10)  Socialist  Workers  Party; 


( 11 )  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund,  led  by  identified  Communist  Party 
members  Carl  and  Anne  Braden; 

(12)  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee; 

(13)  Southern  Student  Organizing 
Committee,  a  group  associated  with  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society; 

(14)  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety; 

(15)  Student  Mobilization  Committee; 

(16)  Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam; 

(17)  Women  Strike  for  Peace; 

(18)  Workers  World  Party; 

(19)  Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism, 
WWP  youth  frt>nt; 

(20)  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  SWP 
youth  and  training  section. 

Illustrative  of  the  emphasis  on  QI  or- 
ganizing and  antiwar  propaganda  among 
servicemen  was  the  fact  that  20  "active 
duty  GI  groups,  papers  suid  coffee 
houses"  were  scheduled  to  participate. 
Among  those  listed  were  the  American 
Servicemen's  Union  and  its  newspaper, 
the  Bond;  the  GI  Organizer,  published 
In  Kllleen,  Tex.;  and  GIs  United  Against 
the  War  in  Vietnam.  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina.  Another,  more  complete  dele- 
gate roster  shows  that  the  GI  Civil  Lib- 
erties Defense  Committee  also  partici- 
pated in  the  conference. 

The  American  Servicemen's  Union  was 
founded  and  Is  dominated  by  Andrew 
Stapp,  a  member  of  the  Workers  World 
Party's  youth  front.  Youth  Against  War 
and  Fascism ;  Stapp  also  serves  as  editor 
of  the  Bond.  Representing  the  GI  Orga- 
nizer at  the  conference  was  Walter  M. 
Kos,  a  self-proclaimed  member  of  the 
SWP's  youth  arm,  the  Young  Socialist 
Alliance.  GIs  United  Against  the  War  in 
Vietnam  is  an  organization  made  up  of 
anti-Vietnam  war  servicemen  and  led  by 
members  of  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance 
and /or  Socialist  Workers  Party;  the  QI 
Civil  Liberties  Defense  Committee  Is  an 
SWP/YSA  operation  designed  to  provide 
legal  and  other  aid  for  these  antiwar 
activist  servicemen.  The  GICLDC  has 
also  cooperated  closely  with  attorneys 
from  the  Communist-controlled  National 
Emergency  c:ivil  Liberties  Committee. 
Among  the  several  hundred  individual 
delegates  were: 

(1)  Fred  Halstead,  SWP; 

(2)  Don  Gurewitz,  CAPAC,  and  SMC. 
member  of  both  the  SWP  and  YSA; 

(3)  AUan  Bhdka,  CAPAC  and  SWP; 

(4)  Sylvia  Kushner,  Chicago  Peace 
Council  and  CPUSA; 

(5)  Jay  Schaffner,  CPC,  DuBois  Clubs; 
and  CPUSA; 

(6)  Norma  Becker,  Fifth  Avenue  Viet- 
nam Peace  Parade  Committee; 

(7)  Al  Evanoff,  PAVPPC; 

(8)  Abe  Weisburd,  FAVPPC  and  Trade 
Unionists  for  Peace; 

(9)  Marjorie  Colvin,  San  Francisco 
GI-CAP,  member  of  the  SWP; 

(10)  Mike  Maggl,  YSA; 

(11)  Helen  Gurewitz,  Washington 
Mobilization  Committee,  CPUSA; 

(12)  Abe  Bloom,  Washington  Mobe, 
sponsor  of  the  Washington  Area  Com- 
mittee for  the  Abolition  of  HUAC;  an 
affiliate  of  the  Communist  Party-con- 
trolled NCAHUAC ; 

(13)  Evelyn  Kirsch,  YSA; 
a4)  Arnold  Johnson,  CPUSA; 


(15)  PhU  Bart,  CPUSA; 
(18)  Eugene  Toumour,  DuBois  Clubs, 
member  of  the  CPUSA; 

(17)  James  Johnson,  NBAWADU; 

(18)  Paul  Zilsel,  Friends  of  the  Pan- 
thers, participant  in  activities  of  both 
the  Workers  World  Party  and  Youth 
Against  War  and  Fascism; 

(19)  David  Hawk,  Vietnam  Morato- 
rium Committee; 

(20)  Gus  Horowitz,  SWP; 

(21)  Joana  Misnlk,  SMC  and  YSA: 

(22)  Allen  Myens,  SMC.  SWP,  and 
YSA; 

(23)  LeRoy  Wolins,  Veterans  for  Peace, 
CPUSA; 

(24)  Dorothy  Hayes,  Women's  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
identified  member  CTTJSA; 

(25)  Sam  Marcy.  Workers  World 
Party; 

(26)  Theodore  Dostal,  WWP; 

(27)  Andrew  Pulley,  YSA; 

(28)  Larry  Seigle,  YSA; 

(29)  Peter  Gellert,  YSA; 

(30)  Margaret  Driggs,  American  Com- 
mittee for  Solidarity  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese People,  a  pro-Hanoi  communist 
front; 

(31)  William  Okain,  YSA; 

(32)  Peggy  Swingle,  YSA; 

(33)  Fred  Brode.  YSA; 

(34)  Dr.  Robert  Rutman,  Philadelphia 
SANE,  and  identified  member  of  the 
CPUSA; 

(35)  Abe  Peinglass,  Chicago  labor 
leader  and  identified  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party; 

(36)  Otto  Nathan,  identified  Com- 
munist; 

(37)  Jack  Spiegel,  Identified  member 
of  the  CPUSA  and  leader  in  the  Chicago 
Peace  Council; 

(38)  Dave  Dellinger,  self -professed 
Communist  and  Mobe  leader; 

(39)  Jerry  Gordon,  one-time  Ohio 
leader  in  the  Labor  Youth  League; 

(40)  Rennle  Davis,  mllltantly  pro- 
Hanoi  Mobe  activist; 

(41)  Sidney  Lens,  Chicago  Peace 
Council; 

(42)  Carol  Llpman,  SMC,  YSA,  and 
SWP; 

(43)  Sidney  Peck,  Mobe  official  and 
former  Wisconsin  CPUSA  leader; 

(44)  Irvfaig  Samoff,  identified  CPUSA 
member; 

(45)  Cora  Weiss,  WSP; 

(46)  Irving  Beinin.  Guardian. 

The  conference  steering  committee,  as 
shown  on  an  official  list  dated  July  5, 
1969,  refiected  the  basically  communist 
complexion  of  the  gathering.  Included 
were  such  movement  personalities  as- 

(1)  Norma  Becker.  Fifth  Avenue  Viet- 
nam Peace  Parade  Committee; 

(2)  Barbara  Bick,  leader  in  Women 
Strike  for  Peace  and  participant  in  the 
communist  World  Peace  Assembly,  held 
in  East  Berlin  in  June  1969  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Soviet-controlled  World 
.^eace  Council; 

(3)  Reruiie  Davis,  one  of  the  primary 
organizers  of  the  violent  disruptions  in 
Chicago  during  the  August  1968  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  tmd  a  public 
supporter  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong; 

(4)  Dave  Dellinger,  Mobe,  Liberation 
magazine; 
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(5)  Jerry  Oordon.  CAP  AC; 

(6)  Fred  Halstead.  SWP; 

(7)  Arnold  Johnson.  CPUSA ; 

(8)  Donald  Kalish,  Peace  Action 
Council  of  Southern  California; 

(9)  Sidney  Lens,  Chicago  Peace  Coi^ 
cil,  Mobe; 

(10)  Carol  Lipman,  SMC,  membeii  of 
the  SWP  and  YSA; 

(11)  Sidney  Peck,  Mobe; 
(\2)     Irving    Samoff,    Peace    Action 

Coiincil  of  Southern  California ; 

(13)  Cora  Weiss,  WSP; 

(14)  Dorothy  Hayes,  Women's  Intjer 
national  League  for  Peace  and  Preedftm 
identified    member   of    the    Communist 
Party,  U^-A.; 

(15)  Allen  Myers,  Veterans  for  Pe$ce, 
G/  Press  Service  (an  operation  of  the 
SMC )  :  SWP,  and  YSA ; 

(16)  Terry  Robins.  SDS  observer; 
(17  J  Kathy  Boudin,  SDS  observer ; 
( 18 1  John  Wilson,  SNCC  and  Mobe. 
Another   member   of  the  confereiice 

steering  committee  was  Pvt.  Joe  Miles, 
who  was  nominated  from  the  floor  by 
identified  Communist  Party  member 
and  Veterans  for  Peace  founder  Lelloy 
Wolins.  Miles,  a  professed  member  of 
the  Trotskyist  communist  Young  Social 
1st  Alliance,  has  been  identified  in  fhe 
Militant  as  the  initial  organizer  of  DIs 
United  Against  the  War  in  Vietnam  at 
Port  Jackson,  South  Carolina,  and  ffort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina. 

Decisions  on  delegate  status  were  han- 
dled by  the  steering  committee's  creden- 
tials committee,  which  included  Inling 
Beinin  of  the  Guardian;  Halsteed; 
Peck;  Rev.  Richard  Fernandez,  director 
of  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam;  and  John  McAuliff  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Returned  Volunteers,  a  pro- 
Hanoi  organization  that  also  supports 
the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  (jovertunent 
of  South  Vietnam,  an  NLF  creation. 

The  conference  was  called  because  of 
widespread  dissatisfaction  in  the  antiwar 
movement.  There  were  three  main  bqnes 
of  contention.  First,  many  were  divided 
on  the  single-issue  as  against  the  multi- 
issue  approach;  this  meant  that  eiiher 
the  movement  should  concentrate  |  on 
mass  mobilization  solely  against  {the 
"war  and  for  American  withdrawal,  <|r  it 
should  base  its  actions  on  the  war  and 
other  related  Issues  such  as  poverty, 
racism,  and  repression.  Second  was  the 
Issue  of  nonviolence  as  against  civil  dis- 
obedience and  possible  violent  conffon- 
tations.  And  third  was  the  lack  of  any 
large-scale  actions  by  National  Mob4. 

Chicago  Vets  for  Peace,  for  exanjple, 
had  withheld  its  participation  in  sevieral 
Mobe  projects  because  it  was  felt  that 
Mobe  demonstrations  tended  to  arouse 
violence,  which  was  damaging  to  VFP's 
image.  Also.  LeRoy  Wolins,  the  real 
power  in  VPP.  felt  that  the  Mobe  had 
slighted  his  group  by  not  taking  seridusly 
enough  VFP's  Ol-orlented  program.; 

The  Chicago  Peace  Council  was  gen- 
erally in  agreement  with  National 
Mobe,  but  certain  organizations  within 
the  CPC— notably  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party.  Yoimg  Socialist  Alliance,  and 
Student  Mobilization  Committee — Icere 
pressing  for  changes. 

The  SWP.  YSA.  SMC,  and  Chicago 


Vets  for  Peace  all  felt  that  a  single-issue 
organization  would  be  best  and  would  be 
used  most  effectively  by  the  movement 
to  mobilize  public  participation  and  sup- 
port. These  groups  felt  that  National 
Mobe  was  becoming  too  multi-issue  in 
its  strategy  and  orientation  and  that  it 
was  too  prone  to  arouse  violence  in  con- 
nection with  Its  demonstrations.  Nation- 
ally, the  SWP.  YSA.  and  SMC  played 
major  roles  in  mobilizing  support  for  the 
National  Anti-War  Conference. 

The  conference  sessions  began  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  4  and  were  open  to  the 
public.  Speakers  included  Jerry  (Gordon, 
Sidney  Peck,  Irving  Samoff,  Stewart 
Meacham,  Mark  Rudd,  Leo  Fenster, 
Douglas  Dowd,  and  Dave  Dellinger. 

Fenster,  a  United  Auto  Workers  imlon 
leader  who  has  been  Identified  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party,  spoke  of  the 
need  for  physical  straggle,  saying  that 
the  "peace"  movement  should  be  mind- 
ful of  the  physical  struggle  Involved  in 
building  the  labor  movement.  According 
to  eyewitness  Irwin  Bock,  who  testified 
before  HCIS  in  April  1970,  Fenster  "said 
that  no  change  would  take  place  if  there 
was  no  blood  being  shed.  .  .  ." 

Peck  said  that  smtiwar  actions  to  be 
planned  by  the  conference  should  be 
massive  and  should  consist  of  many  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  actions  in  many  different 
places. 

The  next  scheduled  speaker  was  inter- 
rupted by  identified  CPUSA  member 
LeRoy  Wolins,  who  objected  to  the  lack 
of  any  black  representation  on  the  con- 
ference steering  committee.  Wolins,  as 
previously  noted,  proposed  Pvt.  Joe  Miles, 
a  member  of  the  Young  Socialist  Alli- 
ance, and  this  proposal  was  adopted. 

Next  was  identified  CPUSA  member 
Irving  Samoff,  who  proposed  that  the 
Mobe  sponsor  demonstrations  near  the 
summer  White  House  in  San  Clemente, 
Calif.,  in  the  early  fall. 

The  next  speaker  was  Stewart 
Meacham,  who  proposed  a  "reading  of 
the  war  dead"  in  which  people  from 
across  the  Nation  would  converge  on 
Washington,  D.C.,  each  person  wearing 
the  name  of  a  dead  American  soldier 
aroimd  his  neck.  This  project  was  ini- 
tiated by  Meacham's  group,  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee. 

Next  came  Mark  Rudd  of  SDS.  Rudd 
more  or  less  took  over  the  platform  and 
announced  that  SDS  was  planning  a  na- 
tional action  on  September  27  in  Chicago, 
ni.  The  slogans  were  to  include  "Bring 
the  Troops  Home,"  "Show  Support  for 
the  National  Liberation  Front,"  "Sup- 
port the  Black  and  Brown  Struggle," 
"Free  All  Political  Prisoners,"  "Abolish 
the  Surtax,"  "Independence  for  Puerto 
Rico,"  "GI  Rights,"  and  "Support  the 
Conspirswiy."  The  big  emphasis  was  to 
be  on  anti-imperialism.  This  proposal, 
for  which  Rudd  solicited  the  conference's 
endorsement,  caused  controversy  and 
some  apprehension  among  the  delegates, 
and  no  official  action  was  taken  at  that 
time. 

The  majority  report  of  the  conference 
steering  committee  was  given  by  Doug- 
las Dowd  and  David  Dellinger.  This  re- 
port advocated  msiss  demonstrations 
with  varying  tactics,  including  civil  dis- 
obedience, all  of  which  would  be  sanc- 


tioned by  New  Mobe.  Further,  demon- 
strations would  be  multi-Issue  in  order 
to  attract  as  wide  a  variety  of  groups  as 
possible. 

The  basic  policy  proposal  for  mass  ac- 
tions against  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
presented  to  the  conference  by  the  Cleve- 
land Area  Peace  Action  Council  delega- 
tion which  included  CAPAC  chairman 
Jerry  Gordon,  SWP  member  Al  Budka, 
and  SMC  activist  Don  Gurewitz,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  SWP  and  YSA. 

What  w£is  initially  a  minority  report 
was  delivered  by  Jerry  Gordon.  It  dif- 
fered with  the  majority  report  in  several 
respects.  It  rejected  civil  disobedience, 
which  was  seen  as  too  risky  in  terms  of 
possible  alienation  of  groups  which  might 
otherwise  participate.  Though  also  desir- 
ing a  massive  turnout  for  demonstra- 
tions, the  minority  pushed  strongly  for 
a  single-issue  approach  centered  around 
ending  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  bringing 
the  troops  home. 

These  conflicting  reports  caused  a 
split  among  the  delegates,  with  compet- 
ing factions  noisily  vying  for  the  floor. 
The  chairman  lost  control  of  the  meet- 
ing. Discussion  lasted  until  late  in  the 
evening  of  July  4,  the  only  result  being 
that  the  whole  matter  was  put  over  to 
the  next  day  for  further  debate. 

On  the  moming  of  July  5  workshops 
were  held  on  such  subjects  as  the  "Early 
Fall  November  Action,"  "The  Chicago 
Action,  27  September,"  "Action  Called 
by  Stewart  Meacham,"  "Summer  White 
House  Action,"  "October  Moratoriiun," 
and  "GI  and  CiviUan  Alliances."  The 
workshop  on  the  Chicago  action  was  con- 
ducted by  CPUSA  member  Jack  Spiegel 
of  the  Chicago  Peace  Council. 

The  workshop  reports  were  submitted 
to  the  conference  chairman.  It  was  stated 
that  they  would  go  to  the  steering  com- 
mittee for  action  and  evaluation  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  executive  committee  (not 
yet  formed  at  that  point)  for  final  deci- 
sion. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  5  SWP  leader 
Fred  Halstead  read  to  the  delegates  the 
steering  committee's  proposal  for  a  com- 
promise resolution  incorporating  both 
majority  and  minority  proposals. 

This   compromise   proposal   endorsed 
the  August  17  San  Clemente  demonstra- 
tion; a  "reading  of  the  war  dead"  on  the 
first  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
in  September;  and  the  October  15  Viet- 
nam Moratorium.  These  were  three  na- 
tional actions  that  were  "being  organized 
by  associated  groups."  The  proposal  also 
endorsed  and  proposed  to  provide  Mobe 
administrative  and  organizing  personnel 
for  the  September  27  Chicago  action  re- 
lated to  the  so-called  "Conspiracy"  trial 
and  for  a  "broad  mass  legal  November 
15th    demonstration"    in    Washington, 
D.C..  with  "an  associated  demonstration" 
on  the  same  day  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
The  "reading  of  the  war  dead"  sched- 
uled for  September  later  became  a  part 
of  the  November  demonstrations  orga- 
nized by  New  Mobe,  and  the  Chicago  ac- 
tion scheduled  for  September  27  never 
materialized.  Instead,  SDS  held  violent 
demonstrations  in  Chicago  on  October 
a-11.  SDS  and  New  Mobe  never  achieved 
a  working  agreement  on  these  demon- 
strations, primarily  because  SDS  wanted 
sole  control.  As  a  result,  New  Mobe's  sup- 
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port  for  the  SDS  October  action  was 
merely  nominal. 

The  compromise  proposal,  which  was 
finally  adopted  by  the  conference,  caused 
considerable  controversy  with  some 
shouting  that  it  represented  a  "sellout." 
There  had  been  no  announcement  the 
previous  evening  that  the  steering  com- 
mittee was  engaged  in  such  tactics;  most 
of  the  delegates  had  anticipated  that  on 
July  5  there  would  be  further  discussion 
until  a  resolution  satisfactory  to  aU  would 
be  achieved  by  the  entire  conference 
after  free  and  open  debate. 

The  compromise  meant  that  those  who 
favored  mass  legal  actions  would  have 
their  day  on  November  15  in  Washington, 
while  those  who  favored  militant  con- 
frontationist  tactics  would  be  converging 
on  Chicago.  As  Bock  stated,  "what  com- 
monly started  going  around  the  meeting 
was  that  the  good  guys  would  be  going  to 
Washington  and  the  bad  guys  woiild  be 
going  to  Chicago. 

According  to  Irwin  Bock,  the  workshop 
reports  "did  not  fit  in  at  all."  First,  the 
compromise  proposal  was  read,  placed  as 
a  resolution  for  adoption,  and  passed. 
Then  "the  chairman  said,  'We  will  now 
hear  from  the  workshops  on  the  pro 
posals  for  fall  actions.' "  This  caused 
people  to  laugh  because  "they  had  just 
completed  adopting  a  program  for  the 
fall  offensive.  Now  they  are  going  to 
listen  to  the  people  who  worked  all  morn- 
ing on  resolutions  and  proposals  for  spe- 
cific actions  to  be  implemented  in  the  fall 
offensive  which  in  reality  were  never 
going  to  be  held." 

In  assuring  that  the  conference 
adopted  a  program  of  mass  action  against 
the  war,  activists  from  the  SWP,  YSA, 
SMC,  and  GIs  United  played  crucial 
roles.  According  to  The  Militant  for 
July  18, 1969: 

Repreaentativea  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  and  Young  Socialist  Alliance  sought 
to  demonstrate  that  revolutionaries  who  re- 
garded themselves  as  partisans  of  the  Viet- 
namese liberation  struggle  had  the  obliga- 
tion to  build  a  broad  mass  movement  in  op- 
position to  the  war  from  the  viewpoint  of 
aiding  the  Vietnamese  revolution  as  well  ae 
from  the  standpoint  of  aoceleraUng  the  radi- 
calizing process  In  this  country. 

The  discussion  made  apparent  that  the 
stand  favoring  central  emphasis  on  mass 
action  had  the  support  of  the  grea^  major- 
ity of  the  FArtlclpants  and,  even  though 
they  were  divided  on  other  Issues,  among 
the  majority  of  the  conference  steering  com- 
mittee. This  made  it  poeslble  for  what  be- 
gan as  a  sharply  divided  conference  to  work 
out  agreement  on  a  program  of  action  that 
In  all  Its  main  features  reflected  the  major- 
ity view  and  yet  made  It  poeslble  for  the 
entire  coalition  to  remain  united.  fEmDhasls 
added.] 

The  Militant  for  October  10, 1969,  can- 
didly observed: 

Here  again,  the  SWP  and  YSA  played  a 
central  role  In  Insuring  that  the  anti-war 
movement  would  take  the  next  necessary 
stepe  forward.  It  took  a  political  struggle 
to  win  the  conference,  and  it  took  a  politi- 
cal struggle  at  the  conference  to  win  the 
call  to  the  demonstration  (on  November  16, 
iM8]. 

The  key  again  was  the  SMC.  The  SMC 
took  the  call  to  the  conference  and  pub- 
Udzed  It  far  and  wide.  The  SMC  pushed 
and  prodded  others  to  come  along  (and  more 
">*h  »  few  came,  somewhat  reluctantly  at 


first.)  The  SMC  nuule  the  conference  a  rep- 
resentative gathering  of  the  antiwar  move- 
ment with  the  authority  to  call  the  march  on 
Washington  (on  November  15 J.  After  a 
thorough  political  debate,  there  was  a  highly 
favorable  response  to  the  Idea  of  Nov.  16, 
and  a  new  national  coalition  (New  Mobe] 
was  set  up  to  organize  It.  The  next  day 
(July  6),  an  SMC  conference  called  for  a 
student  strike  on  Nov.  14,  which  can  In- 
volve hundreds  of  thousands  and  build  sup- 
port for  the  march  on  Washington.  (Em- 
phasis added.] 

The  role  played  by  memlaers  of  GIs 
United  Against  the  War  in  Vietnam  at 
the  conference  was  described  thusly  in 
the  July  18  MiUtant. 

Additional  powerful  arguments  In  favor  of 
mass  action  as  opposed  to  adventurlstlc 
pseudoconf rontatlons  by  a  few  were  advanced 
by  members  of  OIs  United  Against  the  War  In 
Vietnam  who  participated  in  the  conference. 
Pvt.  Joe  Miles  and  ex-Pvt.  Andrew  Pvilley  ex- 
plained how  GIs  United  bad  developed  and 
why  their  care  In  avoiding  any  adventurlstlc 
trap  had  made  It  possible  to  win  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  many  OIs  as  well  as  sig- 
nificant support  from  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. 

Both  Miles  and  Pulley  are  publicly 
known,  self -professed  activists  in  the 
SWP's  Young  Socialist  Alliance. 

The  primary  result  of  the  conference 
was  the  organization  of  the  New  MobiU- 
zation  Committee  to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
now-defunct  National  Mobe  in  organiz- 
ing what  a  late  July  1969  Mobe  mailing 
called  "the  most  intense  anti-war  cam- 
paign ever  undertaken  in  the  United 
States — the  Fall  Offensive."  The  pro- 
gram was  to  include  several  activities  at 
various  times  and  in  various  locations 
around  the  country;  but  the  key  elements 
in  the  scheduled  program  were  the  Oc- 
tober 15,  1969,  nationwide  Vietnam  Mor- 
atorium being  organized  by  the  Vietnsim 
Moratorium  Committee  and  a  massive 
march  on  Washington  on  November  15, 
with  a  simultaneous  demonstration  on 
the  west  coast. 

The  original  call  for  the  October  15 
action  had  been  issued  late  in  June  1969, 
prior  to  the  convening  of  the  National 
Anti-War  Conference,  but  VMC  coordi- 
nator David  Hawk  played  an  active  role 
at  the  conference  as  a  member  of  its 
steering  committee  and  was  one  of  those 
chosen  for  membership  on  the  New  Mobe 
steering  committee  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  conference.  The  VMC's  program  for 
October  15  wound  up  as  one  of  three 
projects  "being  organized  by  associated 
groups"  which  the  National  Anti-War 
Conference  formally  endorsed  and  incor- 
porated into  the  overall  Fall  Offensive. 

Subsequent  New  Mobe  and  VMC  liter- 
ature reflected  this  pattern  of  mutual  co- 
operation and  endorsement.  In  literature 
mailed  to  editors  of  GI  newspapers,  the 
VMC  referred  to  "its  part  in  the  'Fall 
Offensive'  against  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
.  .  ."  And  New  Mobe  Fall  Offensive  lit- 
erature spoke  of  those  numerous  groups, 
including  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Com- 
mittee, which  would  provide  the  "prin- 
cipal resources"  that  would  assure  the 
success  of  the  planned  November  ac- 
tions. 

An  official  New  Mobe  press  release 
dated  October  21,  1969,  announced: 


Co-chairmen  of  the  New  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  announced 
today  their  endorsement  of  the  Vietnam  Mor- 
atorium Committee  and  the  activities  it  spon- 
sors. The  announcement  was  preceeded  [sic] 
at  an  earlier  news  conference  by  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  New  Mobilization  Ownmlttee 
and  its  demonstrations  for  November  13-15 
in  Washington  by  the  four  coordinators  of 
the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee. 

According  to  the  October  22  issue  of 
the  Communist  Party's  official  newspa- 
per, the  Daily  World : 

Sam  Brown,  Moratorium  coordinator,  de- 
clared here,  "On  November  15  the  New  Mo- 
bilization Cknnmlttee  to  End  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam In  sponsoring  a  peaceful  and  legal  mass 
march  and  rally  in  Washington,  D.C.  Co- 
ordinators of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  Moratorium  supporters 
from  around  the  country,  plan  to  march. 
We  wUl  provide  support  for  local  Moratorlxim 
groups  who  will  be  coming  to  Washington 
and  we  encourage  others  to  Join  us  in  the 
March  on  Washington." 

Along  with  the  Vietnam  Moratorium 
Committee,  the  second  major  group  in 
organizing  the  New  Mobe's  Fall  Offensive 
was  the  Student  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee. The  SMC  held  its  own  conference  in 
Cleveland  on  July  6.  1969,  immediately 
following  the  National  Anti-War  Confer- 
ence, In  which  SMC  activists  had  played 
such  a  significant  role.  The  SMC  con- 
ference f  ormaUy  endorsed  twth  the  "VNC's 
October  15  Vietnam  Moratorium  and  the 
New  Mobe's  November  15  March  on 
Washington.  The  Student  Mobilization 
Committee  played  a  vital  role  In  orga- 
nizmg  and  mobilizing  support  for  the  en- 
tire Fall  Offensive  program. 

The  July  18  Militant,  in  discussing  the 
July  6  SMC  conference  in  Cleveland,  in- 
cluded this  item  which  reflects  that  the 
SMC  insisted  on  mass  actions  against 
the  war  at  least  partially  because  of  the 
approval  for  such  tactics  from  the  com- 
munists in  Vietnam: 

Julie  Miller,  a  high  school  student  In  New 
York  SMC,  noted  that  the  National  Ubera- 
tlon  Front  of  South  Vietnam  had  sent  mes- 
sages of  support  to  the  U.S.  antiwar  move- 
ment, urging  us  to  keep  up  our  massive 
demonstrations;  thus,  she  concluded,  the 
NLP  apparently  regards  mass  antiwar  actions 
as  more  decisive  In  supporting  them  than 
would  be  an  ultlmatlstic  slogan,  'Support 
the  NLF,"  raised  by  a  small  number  of  "antl- 
Imperlallste.' 

Subsequently,  the  New  Mobe's  pro- 
gram for  November  1969  was  to  include 
a  "March  Against  Death"  on  November 
13-14.  at  which  time  demonstrators 
were  to  file  past  the  White  House,  each 
demonstrator  to  carry  the  name  of  one 
American  soldier  killed  in  Vietnam.  The 
VMC's  schedule  included  an  expanded 
moratorium,  also  for  November  13-14. 
Both  events,  of  course,  coincided  per- 
fectly with  the  SMC's  own  projected  No- 
vember 14  student  strike. 

On  October  20,  1969,  SMC  executive 
secretary  and  YSA  member  Carol  Lip- 
man  announced  that  the  SMC  was  back- 
ing "all  anti-war  activities."  including 
the  expanded  moratorium  on  November 
13-14  and  the  New  Mobe's  Washington 
march  on  November  15;  and  an  official 
SMC  Fall  Offensive  promotional  leaflet 
urged  people  to  "Join  the  fall  antiwar 
offensive"  and  stated  that  the  'SMC  has 
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endorsed  and  is  actively  building  tHe 
November  15  demonstration." 

An  oCQcial  New  Mobe  press  handout 
entitled  "A  Note  on  the  Relationship  bt 
Antiwar  Organizations,"  issued  prior  io 
November  15,  explained  the  Mobe's  ap- 
proach to  its  main  collaborators,  t^e 
SMC  and  VMC.  "both  of  which  hafe 
major  programs  of  their  own  this  fall^" 
Mobe  declared:  j 

The  leadership  of  the  three  groups  [N«w 
Mobe.  Student  Mobe.  and  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Committee]  sees  the  activities  of  tl^e 
others  as  complimentary  [sic]  to  Its  owti. 
In  other  words,  the  activities  of  one  orga- 
nization Is  [sic]  In  no  way  seen  as  contra- 
dictory to  the  others,  neither  are  the  actl-^^- 
tles  'competitive.'  Clearly,  there  Is  a  ne^d 
for  viable  anti-war  activity  moving  forwafd 
on  varloxis  levels  and  under  various  operat- 
ing procedures.  Thus,  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Committee  organizes  on  the  locfcl 
level  for  strictly  local  activity  [an  alteratl()n 
In  VMC  strategy  adopted  after  the  nation- 
wide October  15  action];  the  New  Moblllzi- 
tlon  Committee  organizes  to  bring  people  to 
Washington  on  specific  days;  and  the  Stu- 
dent Mobilization  Committee  organizes  stu- 
dents on  campuses  for  activities  there  ai^d 
for  the  Washington  litorch. 

To  organize  the  Pall  Offensive  as  orit- 
Inally  scheduled,  the  conference  desig- 
nated so-called  action  chairmen  aQd 
project  directors.  Sid  Lens  and  pr«>- 
Hanoi  activist  Professor  Douglas  Don^ 
of  Cornell  University  were  placed  |n 
charge  of  organizing  a  projected  October 
11  demonstration  in  Chicago  related  to 
the  "Conspiracy  8"  trial.  Project  directors 
for  this  demonstration  were  to  be  Rennie 
Davis,  coordinator  of  the  Democratic 
Convention  and  counterinaugural  pro- 
tests, and  Sylvia  Kushner,  secretary  pf 
the  Chicago  Peace  Coimcll  and  member 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  November  15  Washington  Mar^h 
was  to  be  handled  by  APSC  leader  Stew- 
art Meacham  and  Sidney  Peck,  with  Ron 
Young  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconci^- 
ation  and  Abe  Bloom,  chairman  of  tlie 
Washington  Mobilization  Committee, 
acting  as  project  directors.  Overall  co- 
ordinator for  the  Pall  Offensive  was  seljt- 
professed  communist  David  Delllnger.' 

These  nine  individuals  became  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  with  the  authority 
to  form  a  steering  committee  to  imple- 
ment the  various  proposals  endorsed  >y 
the  conference  and,  in  the  words  of  Irwin 
Bock,  "to  broaden  the  base  of  that  stet*- 
ing  committee  to  get  as  many  different 
organizations  participating  as  possibla." 

The  membership  of  the  New  Mobe 
steering  committee  blatantly  reflected 
the  organization's  conununist  domina- 
tion. Members  Included  Dave  Delllnger^  a 
self -prof  essed  communist  and  partisan  of 
Hanoi:  Sidney  Lens,  onetime  leader  bf 
the  dissident  communist  Revolutionary 
Works  League;  Marc  Beallor  and  Th- 
ence Hallinan,  members  of  the  Commji- 
nlst  Party  and  W.E3.  DuBols  Clubs  pf 
America:  Jerry  Gordon,  a  former  Oh&o 
leader  in  the  CUPSA's  Labor  Youth  Le|i- 
gue:  Sidney  Peck,  Arnold  Johnson,  S3|l- 
vla  Kushner,  and  Irving  Samoff,  tU 
present  or  past  members  of  the  CPUSA; 
Marjorle  Oolvln,  Fred  Halstead.  0|is 
Horowitz,  Allen  Myers,  and  Carol  Lib- 
man,  members  of  the  Socialist  Work*s 
Party:  and  Lipman.  Myers.  Joe  Mll^s, 
Larry  Seigle,  Larry  Swingle,  and  Pejer 


Vinther,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance. 

The  Washington  Action  Committee, 
which  was  the  oCBcial  New  Mobe  group  in 
charge  of  planning  the  November  dem- 
onstrations in  Washington,  was  also 
heavily  communist  in  its  makeup.  Some 
of  its  members — in  addition  to  Peck,  Hal- 
stead.  Horowitz.  Johnson,  Lipman. 
Myers,  and  Vinther — included  Don 
Gurewitz,  a  member  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  Young  Socialist  Alliance, 
and  Student  Mobilization  Committee; 
Helen  Gurewitz,  who  has  been  identified 
as  a  member  of  the  CPUSA;  Dorothy 
Hayes,  an  identified  member  of  the 
CPUSA;  Otto  Nathan,  an  identified  com- 
mimist;  Harry  Ring,  a  member  of  the 
SWP;  Jose  Rudder,  a  member  of  the 
YSA;  and  LeRoy  Wolins,  an  identified 
member  of  the  CPUSA. 

As  will  be  readily  seen,  the  New  Mobe 
was  trying  to  maintain  the  policy  of 
nonexclusion  in  building  the  united 
front.  The  New  Mobe  coalition  embraced 
a  very  wide  variety  of  groups,  ranging 
from  church -affiliated  bodies  to  tradi- 
tional pacifist  groups  to  such  avowedly 
Communist  organizations  as  the  CPUSA 
and  SWP.  Superficially  at  least,  the  pres- 
ence of  representatives  from  respectable 
church  and  pacifist  groups  lends  an  aura 
of  legitimacy  to  such  a  cotilitlon,  espe- 
cially since  these  are  the  groups  usually 
emphasized  in  statements  designed  for 
public  consumption. 

But  the  hard  fact  is  that  these  groups 
plsiy  a  distinctly  secondary  role.  They 
are,  whether  or  not  they  fully  realize  it, 
used  as  a  convenient  facade  behind 
which  the  communists  operate  to  sub- 
vert the  policies  of  government.  The  pri- 
mary impetus  always  comes,  sooner  or 
later,  from  the  communist  elements 
which  are,  whatever  their  sectarian  dif- 
ferences may  be,  imlted  In  their  sense 
of  purpose,  especially  in  their  disciplined 
determination  to  undermine  the  United 
States  and  Its  policies  In  the  service  of 
the  world  communist  movement. 

As  former  Progressive  Labor  Party 
member  Philip  Abbott  Luce  expressed  it, 
"United  fronts — especially  on  the  Left — 
united  fronts  between  conmiunlsts  and 
non-communists  inevitably  end  up 
totally  controlled  by  the  communists  to 
their  own  ends."  Luce  explained  his  ar- 
gument thusly: 

Once  you  allow  the  communists  Into  an 
organization  they  ultimately  take  It  over. 
And  the  reason  for  that  is  because  most 
people  who  are  Interested  In  a  movement, 
be  It  a  peace  movement  or  a  union  movement 
or  a  movement  for  civil  rights  or  anything 
else,  are  basically  good  pe<^le.  They're  for 
liberal  concerns.  They're  there  because  they 
don't  like  what's  going  on  In  the  world.  And 
then  you  confront  them  with  power  {>olltlcs 
and  communists  are  In  all  circumstances 
power  politicians.  So  you  get  a  person  who's 
Utopian,  who's  Interested  In  the  good  life 
and  the  concerns  of  people,  up  against  within 
an  organization,  the  power  politicians.  And 
we  all  know  the  story  lately  what's  hap- 
pened: the  power  poUtclans  always  win. 

This  constitutes  in  effect  a  capsule 
analysis  of  precisely  the  situation  that 
has  existed  in  the  Mobe  from  its  incep- 
tion in  1966.  The  sincere  peace  advocates 
have  been  cynically  manipulated  and  ex- 
ploited by  communist  power  politicians 
behind  the  scenes  who  have  managed  to 


set  the  Mobe's  policies  and  who  have  also 
served  as  the  primary  orgEinizing  force 
by  virtue  of  their  considerable  expertise 
in  just  such  matters. 

Fortunately  there  are  organizations, 
including  groups  that  are  admittedly  on 
the  left,  who  have  recognized  the  truth 
about  such  communist-rxm  united  front 
movements  as  the  Mobe.  A  particularly 
cogent  example  is  found  in  the  following 
statement  by  Josh  Muravchlc,  national 
chairman  of  the  Socialist  Party's  official 
youth  group,  the  Yoimg  People's  Social- 
ist League,  as  quoted  in  our  hearings: 

We  wouldnt  participate  [In  the  New  Mobe 
coalition!  for  two  reasons.  One  Is  that  we 
iimply  do  not  believe  in  coalescing  and 
united  fronting  with  communiata  and  totali- 
tariana — these  people  whose  goals  are  the 
exact  opposite  of  ours.  And  secondly  we  don't 
want  to  I  think  confer  upon  them  the  [kind] 
of  legitimacy  which  we  would  confer  by  par- 
ticipating. [Emphasis  added.) 

Prior  to  the  convening  of  the  National 
Anti-War  Conference,  several  people  as- 
sociated with  New  Mobe  had  attended 
two  significant  "peace"  conferences  or- 
ganized by  the  international  communist 
front  World  Peace  Council.  The  first  was 
the  Emergency  Action  Conference  of  the 
Stockholm  Conference  on  Vietnam,  held 
in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  on  May  16-18, 
1969;  and  the  second  was  the  World 
Peace  Assembly,  held  in  East  Berlin  in 
communist  East  Germany  on  Jime  21-24, 
1969. 

"Information  Letter  No.  2,"  issued  by 
the  International  Liaison  Committee  of 
the  Stockholm  Conference  on  April  26, 
1969,  stated: 

Apart  from  a  top  level  Vietnamese  delega- 
tion, we  are  especially  assiired  of  a  represent- 
ative US  participation,  reflecting  different 
shades  of  the  American  opposition  against 
Nixon's  Vietnam  policy. 

The  document  proceeded  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  an  international  perspec- 
tive for  the  anti-Vietnsun  war  movement : 

That  Is  why  It  Is  so  Imperative  to  come 
together,  to  make  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  situation  and  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
action  which  perhaps  could  be  used  all  over 
the  u>orld.  Action  co-ordinated  and  support- 
ed on  this  scale  has  a  much  bigger  change  to 
lead  to  results  than  separate  action,  differ- 
ent methods  and  different  dates  or  doing 
nothing  while  feeling  exhausted.  [Emphasis 
added.] 

One  basic  purpose  of  the  Stockholm 
Conference  was  identified  as  bringing 
about  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam: 

■nie  basic  Idea  of  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence on  Vietnam  Is  from  the  beginning  that 
the  Vietnam  question  Is  the  first  one  to  be 
solved  if  we  want  a  liveable  world.  As  long 
as  the  US  war  machine  Is  maiming  Viet- 
namese children  with  napalm  and  destroying 
crops  by  herbicides,  none  of  the  other  big 
problems  of  the  world  will  be  solved.  TTilfl 
was  the  reason  why  we  called  the  first  Con- 
ference in  July  1967  and  Invited  everybody 
to  unite  to  help  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
without  consideration  of  differences  of 
opinion  in  other  questions.  [Emphasis 
added.  ] 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  similarity 
between  this  advocacy  of  the  submerg- 
ing of  differences  in  a  larger  concern 
with  the  single,  overriding  issue  of  the 
wsu-  in  Vietnam,  and  the  July  18  Militant 
article,  quoted  earlier,  which  spoke  of 
the  ability  of  the  National  Anti-War 
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Conference,  even  though  divided  on 
some  issues,  "to  work  out  agreement  on 
a  program  of  action  that  in  all  its  main 
features  reflected  the  majority  view  and 
yet  made  it  possible  for  the  entire  coali- 
tion to  remain  united  I  around  the  single 
Issue  of  bringing  about  an  end  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam)." 

The  organizers  of  the  Stockholm  meet- 
ing placed  great  importance  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Vietnamese  delegates. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  evaluate  the  new 
situation.  It  is  Important  to  listen  to  what 
our  Vietnamese  friends  will  have  to  tell  us 
about  their  experiences  of  the  new  US  ad- 
ministration, to  get  informed  about  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  new  situation  and  to 
discuss,  in  common,  what  has  to  be  done. 

And  we  hope  that  responsible  leaders  of 
the  different  movements  will  attend  the  con- 
ference and  participate  in  the  discussions 
and  afterwards  see  to  It  that  the  decisions 
and  recommendations  are  really  imple- 
mented. We  hope  very  much  of  their  talks 
with  the  members  of  the  Vietnamese  delega- 
tions. It  Is  the  wish  of  our  Vietnamese  friends 
that  these  contacts  will  develop  Into  perma- 
nent ones. 

This  expressed  desire  for  closer  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  the 
Vietnamese  points  up  the  second  basic 
purpose  for  which  the  May  conference 
was  called:  "to  achieve  what  we  are  aim- 
ing at  with  this  conference — to  realize 
that  'international  mobilization'  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam  proclaimed  at  the 
December  meeting  in  1968." 

The  May  16-18  conference  attracted 
representatives  of  a  number  of  well- 
known  international  communist  orga- 
nizations, among  them  the  International 
Association  of  Democratic  Lawyers,  In- 
ternational Union  of  Students,  Women's 
International  Democratic  Federation, 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions, 
World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth, 
and  the  World  Peace  Council. 

The  official  "List  of  Participants" 
shows  the  following  among  the  United 
States  delegates  to  this  conference: 

(1)  Dr.  Joseph  Crown,  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee on  American  Policy  Towards 
Vietnam; 

(2)  Professor  William  C.  Davidon, 
member  of  New  Mobe's  steering  commit- 
tee; 

(3)  Professor  Richard  Falk,  Lawyers 
Committee  on  American  Policy  Towards 
Vietnam; 

(4)  Dr.  Carleton  Goodlett.  a  leading 
American  official  in  the  World  Peace 
Council  and  top  Mobe  official  an  the 
west  coast; 

(5)  Rev.  Thomas  Lee  Hayes,  a  moving 
force  in  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam,  a  group  that  aids  Amer- 
ican deserters  in  Sweden,  and  a  partici- 
pant in  a  New  Mobe  steering  committee 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  1970; 

(6)  Mr.  George  Carrano,  American  De- 
serters Committee; 

(7)  Mr.  Donald  McDonough,  ADC; 

(8)  Mrs.  Doris  Brin  Walker  Roberson, 
vice  president.  National  Lawyers  Guild; 

<9)  Mrs.  Beulah  Sanders,  chairman  of 
the  Citywlde  Coordinating  Committee  of 
Welfare  Groups  in  New  York  City  and  an 
endorser  of  the  New  Mobe's  November 
march; 

(10)  Mrs.  Amy  Swerdlow,  Women 
Strike  for  Peace; 


(11)  Mr.  Standley  Swerdlow,  Lawyers 
Committee  on  American  Policy  Towards 
Vietnam; 

(12)  Mr.  John  Wilson,  representative 
of  SNCC  and  member  of  the  New  Mobe 
steering  committee. 

A  Stockholm  Conference  mailing  sent 
from  Stockholm  on  May  23,  1969,  stated 
that  the  conference  had  been  attended 
by  about  300  ]?articipants  from  60  coun- 
tries. Including  official  representatives 
from  25  international  organizations.  Ac- 
cording to  this  document. 

The  Vietnamese  and  US  delegations  were 
numerous  and  took  a  leading  part  In  the  de- 
liberations of  the  conference.  Madame  Ngu- 
yen Thl  Blnh  headed  an  NLF  delegation  of 
7  and  Mr.  Nguyen  Mlnb  Vy  was  the  leader  of 
the  DRV  (North  Vietnamese]  delegation, 
also  of  7.  There  were  33  U.S.  delegates,  rep- 
resenting different  shades  of  the  opposition 
to  the  U.S.  war  In  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  primary  accomplishments 
of  the  conference  was  the  adoption  of 
an  "Appeal"  which  states  that  the  "one 
indispensable  action"  that  will  restore 
peace  in  Vietnam  is :  "The  complete  with- 
drawal of  all  UjS.  and  allied  troops  with- 
out any  conditions  whatsoever  to  allow 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  settle 
their  own  affairs,  without  any  foreign 
interference." 

A  later  version  entitled  "Vietnam  Ap- 
peal" and  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
International  Liaison  Committee  of  the 
Stockholm  Conference  on  October  11-12, 
1969.  also  demands  "the  total,  immedi- 
ate, unconditional  withdrawal  of  UJS. 
and  allied  troops  from  South  Vietnam." 

This  policy  is  similar  in  content  to  the 
officially  stated  policy  of  the  New  Mobe 
as  contained  in  the  "Position  Paper  of 
the  New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam— October  21,  1969." 
This  document  declares  that  the  United 
States  must  announce  its  "unilateral 
decision  for  withdrawal"  from  Vietnam 
and  states : 

The  New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam  will  not  be  deflected 
from  its  alms  by  the  deceptive  'peace'  plans 
of  the  Nixon  administration.  We  do  not  re- 
gard them  as  steps  toward  peace  but  as  a 
means  for  beguUlng  the  American  people 
Into  acceptance  of  a  longer  and  possibly 
more  costly  war.  We  will  not  rest  untU  all 
troops  and  eqxilpment  are  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  renounces 
all  military  pacts  to  defend  corrupt  and  dic- 
tatorial governments. 

A  like  statement  also  appears  in  the 
New  Mobe's  basic  fact  sheet,  which  has 
been  distributed  as  part  of  the  organi- 
zation's press  kit: 

The  New  Mobilization  Ocmunlttee  to  End 
the  War  In  Vietnam  is  a  broad  coalition  of 
organizations  and  individuals  whose  purpose 
is  to  gain  an  Immediate  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  through  immediate  and  total  with- 
drawal of  American  men  and  materiel.  [Em- 
phasis added.] 

A  significant  item  included  in  the  May 
23,  1969.  mailing  of  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference reflects  that  conference's  concern 
with  the  creation  and  exploitation  of 
antiwar  sentiment  among  America's 
servicemen : 

Resistance 
Increased    International    support    for    re- 
sistance In  America  and  by  Americans  abroad 
In  refusing  the  draft,  in  defecting  from  the 
US  armed  forces,  for  carrying  on  propaganda 


within   the   army   and   for   mUltant   action 
against  the  Selective  Service  Systems. 

All  these  points  were  adopted  to  cme  or 
another  degree  by  New  Mobe  itself  or  by 
several  of  its  constituent  organizations. 
The  Resistance,  for  example,  encourages 
draft  refusal.  Clergy  and  Laymen  Con- 
cerned About  Vietnam  provides  active 
assistance  to  American  deserters  in  Swe- 
den. Both  GIs  United  Against  the  War  In 
Vietnam,  led  by  YSA  members,  and  the 
American  Servicemen's  Union,  founded 
by  YAWP  member  Andy  Stapp,  openly 
agitate  and  propagandize  among  service- 
men. The  GI  Civil  Liberties  Def«ise  Com- 
mittee serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  SWP 
and  YSA  in  aiding  antiwar  GIs,  while 
the  YSA-controlled  Student  Mobilization 
Committee  distributes  its  GI  Press  Serv- 
ice, edited  by  YSA  and  SWP  member  Al- 
len Myers,  free  to  servicemen.  And  an 
important  part  of  New  Mobe's  official 
Spring  Offensive  program  for  1970  was 
militant  JWJtivities  during  March  at  draft 
offices  around  the  country,  involving  clvfl 
disobedience  and  attempts  to  force  the 
resignation  of  Selective  Service  workers. 

The  final  item  in  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference's program  of  action  stated : 

The  Issues  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  In 
particular  of  the  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  US  troops  and  the  ten-point  programme  of 
the  NLF  should  be  raised  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible in  ail  conferences,  national  and  Inter- 
national, during  this  summer,  including  the 
World  Assembly  for  Peace  in  June,  and  other 
meetings.  [Emphasis  added.] 

The  World  Peace  Assembly  was  held  In 
East  Berlin  in  communist  East  Germany 
on  June  21-24,  1969.  Organizations 
scheduled  to  participate,  according  to  an 
official  "Provisional  List  of  Participants," 
included  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  World  Peace  Council,  World 
Federation  of  Democratic  Youth,  and 
World  Gathering  for  the  Final  Victory 
of  the  Vietnam  People.  American  dele- 
gates included: 

(1)  Dick  Gregory,  presidential  candi- 
date in  1968  for  the  CPUSA-front  Free- 
dom and  Peace  Party; 

(2)  Stanley  Faulkner.  New  York  at- 
torney and  supporter  of  numerous  Com- 
munist Party  Fronts,  including  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild,  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  Constitutional  Liberties,  and 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of 
Foreign  Bom; 

(3)  Valerl  Mitchell,  Peace  Action 
Council.  Los  Angeles; 

(4)  Irving  Samoff.  chairman  of  the 
Peace  Action  Council  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Identified  member  of  the  CPUSA, 
and  New  Mobe  steering  committee  mem- 
ber. 

(5)  Susan  Borensteln,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 
Club.  Philadelphia; 

(6)  Karen  Ackerman,  W.  E.  B.  DuBols 
Club,  Philadelphia; 

(7)  Sonia  Kaross,  American -Russian 
Institute  and  Women  for  Peace,  Cali- 
fornia (the  American -Russian  Institute 
is  a  San  Francisco  group  officially  cited 
as  a  CPUSA-front  organization) ; 

(8)  Estelle  Cypher,  Women  Strike  for 
Peace,  Washington; 

(9)  Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker,  CPUSA 
leader,  director  of  the  CPUSA-front 
American  Institute  for  Marxist  Studies, 
and  member  of  the  presidium  of  the 
World  Peace  Council; 
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(10)  Dr.  Carleton  Ooodlett,  member  bf 
the  New  Mobe  steering  committee  aid 
member  of  the  presidium  of  the  World 
Peace  Council ;  ! 

ell)  Jarvis  Tyner,  national  chairmin 
of  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America 
and  member  of  the  Communist  Party; 

112)  Eleanor  Ohman.  secretary  of  tjie 
Committee  for  Intematioiml  Peace  Ac- 
tion in  San  Francisco  and  participajit 
in  an  August  5,  1969,  New  Mobe  pla|i- 
ning  session  in  San  Francisco; 

(13)  Rev.  Richard  Morford,  member  of 
the  organizing  committee  for  the  Woi4d 
Peace  Assembly  and  an  identified  meiti- 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.; 

( 14 )  May  Clarke,  a  Los  Angeles  coor4i- 
nator  for  Women  Strike  for  Peace; 

aS)  Barbara  Bick,  leading  member  of 
WSP  and  member  of  the  New  Mo|3€ 
steering  committee ; 

(16>  Martin  Hall,  onetime  active  m( 
ber  of  the  German  Communist  Party, 
active  participant  in  a  number  of  coqa- 
munist  causes,  and  member  of  the  Peace 
Action  Council  of  Southern  California; 

(17)  Augie  Dickerson,  member  of  tjie 
organizing  committee  for  the  Woi*ld 
Peace  Assembly  and  identified  member 
of  the  CPUS  A; 

(18)  Pauline  Rosen,  member  of  Woi 
en  Strike  for  Peace  and  participant 
the  affairs  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Vietni 
Peace    Parade   Committee,    major   N( 
York  Mobe  afftllate.  , 

The  Peace  Assembly  heard  a  speech  by 
the  head  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  E.  fe. 
Pederov,  and  received  formal  greetiqgs 
from  Leonid  Brezhnev,  general  secretajry 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Alexei  Kosygin.  chairman  lof 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S|l. 

Pederov,  in  addition  to  a  ritual  denun- 
ciation of  the  United  States  and  its  poli- 
cies, stressed  the  need  for  intematior^al 
coordination  in  the  peace  movement:   I 

We  Soviet  followers  oi  the  peace  movement 
consider  that  a  lasting  peace  U  completely 
poMible.  The  baBls  of  this  conviction  U  [  thit  ] 
the  powerful  social  and  political  force  which 
confronts  Imperialism  at  the  moment  I  Is 
ag&tnst  war  and  favours  broad.  International 
co-operation.   •    •    •    •  . 

Joint  actions  of  the  peace-loving  forces  1^  a 
very  important  factor.  ' 

The  Soviet  followers  of  the  peace  move- 
ment consider  It  absolutely  necessary  to  ^- 
plore  all  avenues  to  And  a  road  to  common, 
co-ordinated  action  of  all  movements  and 
organizations  without  exception,  whose  al^ns 
and  activities  serve  the  cause  of  peace.       j 

One  excellent  example  Is  the  results  of  llhe 
Stockholm  Vietnam  conferences  from  1967]  to 
1969.  [Emphasis  added.]  i 

In  summing  up  his  presentation,  las 
shown  in  the  official  printed  text  of  liis 
remarks  to  the  assembly,  Pederov  hailed 
the  World  Peace  Assembly  for  "creating 
particularly  favourable  conditions  lor 
further  improving  the  forms  of  coopeija- 
tlon  among  the  peace  forces."  i 

These  sentiments  were  echoed  in  t^e 
printed  text  of  Brezhnev's  and  Kosygiii's 
greetings  hailing  the  assembly:  I 

In  our  tlme«  the  solution  to  the  problem^  of 
war  and  peace  depends  to  a  great  extent  Ion 
the  peoples  and  their  active,  joint  atrugile. 
The  mass  actions  of  peace  supporters  ajid 
participants  of  various  anti-war  movemerits, 
have  achieved  concrete  and  significant  re- 
sult«  In  the  struggle  to  thwart  the  aggressive 
plans  of  the  imperlallat  circles. 


It  Is  Instructive  to  note  here  two  points 
raised  by  the  Soviets  in  their  presenta- 
tions to  the  World  Peace  Assembly :  mass 
action  and  international  cooperation  and 
coordination.  The  Mobe  leadership,  as 
shown  by  our  investigation  and  research 
has  maintained  a  significant  degree  of 
contact  with  representatives  of  interna- 
tional communist  organizations  and 
movements.  And  the  emphasis  on  mass 
action  was  echoed  specifically  in  the  pro- 
gram adopted  by  the  National  Anti-War 
Conference  in  founding  the  New  Mobili- 
zation Committee  and  setting  up  the  Fall 
Offensive. 

The  official  printed  text  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation's  statement  to  the  World 
Peace  Assembly  reflected  adherence  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence and  foreshadowed  the  policies 
enunciated  in  the  Mobe's  October  21, 
1969,  position  paper  in  demanding  that 
"the  American  government  begin  the  un- 
conditional and  total  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
military  forces  from  Vietnam  •  •  •."  The 
statement  further  alleged  that  the  "U.S. 
has  demonstrated  since  its  founding  days 
a  systematic  policy  of  exploitation,  im- 
perialism and  genocide."  Continuing: 

We  are  constantly  threatened  by  Increasing 
repression  of  the  voices  of  dissent.  Since 
foreign  policy  Is  the  mirrored  Image  of  do- 
mestic policy,  a  nation  which  employs 
racism,  violence  and  repression  on  the  do- 
mestic scene  will  resort  In  kind  to  racism, 
violence  and  repression  In  Its  International 
affairs.  The  war  In  Vietnam,  above  all  else. 
Is  a  racist  war.  The  horrible  crimes  com- 
mitted against  the  Vietnamese  people  reflect 
the  arrogance,  yet  deadly  sickness  of  a  racist 
society  which  has  not  yet  dared  to  inflict 
such  Inhumanity  on  a  white  nation. 

The  American  delegation's  official 
statement  also  declared  that  "the  forces 
for  peace  in  the  U.S.  must  mobilize  and 
exert  pressure"  to  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  "make  new  initiatives  Involving 
power  confrontations  against  both  the 
political  and  military-industrial  estab- 
lishments of  the  nation." 
Concluding,  the  statement  said: 
We  cannot  close  without  paying  deep  trib- 
ute to  the  courage  and  remarkable  heroism 
of  our  Vietnamese  friends  who  in  this  day, 
through  Incalculable  sacrifices,  are  manning 
humanity's  front  line  In  the  defense,  first, 
of  their  own  country  and,  second,  of  the 
cause  of  human  freedom.  Vietnam's  example 
should  lead  us  all  to  make,  in  this  hall,  a 
covenant  that  no  sacrifice  Is  too  great — even 
the  threat  to  life  Itself — to  deter  man  In  his 
quest  to  be  free.  •  •  •  The  peace  forces  of 
the  U.S.  and  the  world,  through  our  sacri- 
fices, can  become  a  beacon  light  •   •   •. 

Irving  Samoff,  member  of  the  New 
Mobe  steering  committee  and  an  identi- 
fied member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  addressed  the  assembly  at  length, 
denouncing  the  United  States,  support- 
ing the  Vietnamese,  urging  the  need  to 
"broaden  and  unify  the  anti-war  move- 
ment in  America,"  and  discussing  in  de- 
tail the  American  peace  movement,  in- 
cluding antiwar  activities  among  service- 
men. Because  Samoff's  remarks  are  of 
great  significance,  both  because  they 
demonstrate  his  anti-American  senti- 
ments and  because  they  foreshadow  later 
Mobe  positions,  they  are  here  recited  in 
full,  taken  from  the  official  printed  text 
[emphasis  added] : 


It  Is  with  both  shame  and  honour  that  I 
sp>eak  as  a  member  of  the  American  dele- 
gation. Shame  because  it  is  my  country  that 
is  responsible  for  so  much  of  the  evil  being 
perpetrated  in  the  world  today.  I  speak  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  reality  that  for  years 
the  people  of  my  country  have  permitted  the 
warmakers  to  use  the  most  modern,  horren- 
dous weapons  of  war  to  kill  and  repress  the 
peoples  of  Vietnam  as  they  struggle  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny.  I  speak  with  a  broken 
heart — as  a  father  and  a  worker — when  I 
think  of  the  thousands  of  lives  of  children 
and  workers  we  have  destroyed  so  that  the 
rich  in  America  can  rob  and  plunder  the 
lands  belonging  to  other  peoples  in  Vietnam 
and  throughout  the  world. 

This  policy  Is  rooted  In  our  history  as  a 
racist  society,  whose  system  places  profit  and 
material  wealth  as  the  major  national  pri- 
ority, above  the  respect  for  the  lives  and 
dignity  of  people.  Our  history  is  that  of  a 
nation  that  has  destroyed  the  lives  and  dig- 
nity of  millions  of  Indians  and  blacks,  and 
today  keeps  millions  In  economic  and  polit- 
ical slavery  throughout  the  wond.  I  need  not 
repeat  here  the  role  of  American  economic 
and  military  forces  In  Asia,  Latin  America 
and  Africa. 

These  policies  are  in  essence  the  same  ones 
that  oppress  and  brutalize  our  own  people. 

As  the  rich  get  richer  In  America,  33  million 
of  our  people  live  In  grinding  poverty,  the 
Blacks,  Browns,  Indians,  youth  and  old  peo- 
ple among  the  worst  of  the  oppressed  and 
exploited.  To  make  profit,  the  air,  soil,  and 
water  are  being  polluted.  A  thoiisand  people 
are  killed  every  week  in  cars.  Eight  million 
fathers  have  deserted  their  families,  and  we 
have  6  million  alcoholics.  The  violence  of 
Vietnam  has  its  counterpart  in  the  violence 
of  American  cities.  In  no  major  city  can  one 
walk  the  streets  at  night.  Thousands  of  mur- 
ders each  year,  44,000  suicides  per  year,  40,000 
children  beaten  and  tortiired  each  year  by 
parents.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  such  a 
society  would  produce  20  million  mentally  111 
persons,  drug  addiction,  and  a  plague  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
the  riUers  of  America  have  used  all  the  mod- 
em means  of  psychological  warfare  to  destroy 
the  conscience  and  humanity  of  our  people, 
to  condition  our  people  to  be  insensitive  to 
the  needs  of  other  people,  and  through 
racism  to  justify  the  robbing  and  killing  in 
our  own  country  and  throughout  the  world. 

But  I  speak  here  today  also  uHth  pride  for 
that  section  of  America  that  U  now  involved 
in  a  life  and  death  struggle  to  change  the 
policies  and  system  of  our  country.  Our  new 
Nixon  admlrUstration's  answer  to  the  cry- 
ing needs  of  the  people  has  been  to  propose 
a  new  missile  system  that  will  cost  billions. 
The  answer  of  the  Nlxons  has  been  to  use  the 
experience  of  Vietnam  to  spread  tear  gas 
from  helicopters  on  our  youth,  as  they  dem- 
onstrate for  a  better  America.  From  one  end 
of  America  to  the  other  Black  Panthers,  flght- 
ing  against  white  supremacy  at  home  and  in 
Vietnam,  are  being  killed,  jailed  and  har- 
assed. New  forms  of  repression  are  now  be- 
ing prepared  to  Investigate  and  Jail  those 
that  would  oppose  the  policies  of  war,  racism 
and  poverty.  The  struggle  against  these  pol- 
icies is  Involving  ever  larger  numbers — stu- 
dents on  almost  every  campus  protesting  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  militarism — even  high 
school  and  junior  high  school  youth.  Black 
and  Brown  students  and  ghetto  dwellers  are 
In  constant  struggle  against  the  oppression 
and  racism  that  is  Intensified  because  of  the 
war. 

On  Army  hases  across  America.  G.I.'s  are 
organizing  and  speaking  out  against  the 
y^r — the  stockad«8  are  full,  but  this  historic 
movement  continues  to  grow.  There  are  over 
25  underground  anti-war  newspapers  being 
published  by  soldiers  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple also  who  are  resisting  the  draft,  refusing 
to  aUow  themselves  to  be  used  by  the  govern- 
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ment  to  kill  and  plunder.  And,  as  their  an- 
cestors did  many  years  ago,  thousands  of  our 
youth  are  going  into  exile  to  escape  from  a 
violent,  racist  society  that  is  daily  finding 
new  ways  to  repress  the  people. 

There  are  people  Involved  in  sacrificing 
themselves  for  human  dignity  from  almost 
eT«7  section  of  the  clergy — destroying  draft 
flies  and  the  property  of  Dow  chemical,  pro- 
ducers of  napalm.  There  is  even  the  begin- 
nings of  motion  against  the  war  and  milita- 
rism In  some  Important  areas  of  our  labour 
movement  as  they  oppose  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's ABM  proposals  and  the  extra-taxa- 
tion for  war. 

But,  In  spite  of  all  of  this  movement,  im- 
portant sections  of  our  people  have  fallen 
Into  a  lull,  a  result  of  the  end  of  the  bombing 
of  the  north,  the  Paris  talks,  and  the  an- 
nounced withdrawal  of  a  token  25,000  troops. 
We  realize  that  this  Is  no  accident,  that  it  is 
s  planned  part  of  the  psychological  warfare 
of  the  new  Administration  to  silence  the 
voice  of  the  American  people  while  the  war  is 
Intensified  and  the  slaughter  of  Vietnamese 
and  U.S.  O.I.'s  Is  increased. 

We  know  that  the  heroic  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, who  have  defeated  the  use  of  over  one- 
half  million  American  troops,  will  not  be 
fooled  as  the  neo-colonlalists  now  try  to  force 
Vietnamese  to  fight  Vietnamese  for  the  sake 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Ky-Thelu  dlcta- 

tOTShlp. 

The  new  Administration  has  done  much  to 
create  frustration  and  apathy  amongst  the 
American  people  by  trickery  and  lies  designed 
to  Silence  the  anti-war  movement  while.  In 
fact,  intensifying  the  war. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  honeymoon  Is 
over  and  the  struggle  to  end  the  war  and 
tyring  all  the  O.I.'s  home  will  now  again  be 
renewed.  Eisenhower's.  Kennedy's  and  John- 
son's war  is  now  Nixon's  war  and  he  will  have 
to  face  not  only  the  valiant  Vietnamese  but 
also  the  wrath  and  opposition  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Our  task,  more  evident  than  ever  before,  is 
to  broaden  and  unify  the  anti-war  move- 
ment in  America  so  that  It  becomes  impos- 
sible for  Nixon  to  continue  his  new-colonial- 
1st,  aggressive  aims. 

Our  task  is  to  broaden  the  base  and  under- 
standing of  our  m.ovement  to  include  the 
many  organized  groups  who  are  in  motion 
around  specific  issues — wages,  welfare,  prices, 
taxes,  racism,  repression,  housing,  and  to 
make  them  understand  that  there  can  be  no 
improvement  until  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
ended  and  the  national  priorities  are  re- 
ordered. 

Our  task  is  to  bring  to  our  people  an  under- 
standing that  the  nature  of  the  neo-colonial- 
ist  policy  is  not  only  to  exploit  and  oppress 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  to  exploit  and  op- 
press the  American  people. 

That  is  why  our  country  Is  moving  toward 
repression  and  violence  and  the  increased 
exploitation  of  the  American  people.  The 
increased  role  of  the  mlllUry  and  the  bil- 
lions spent  to  satisfy  their  appetites  and 
those  of  the  industrialists  are  what  Is  op- 
pressing the  people  world-wide  as  well  as  our 
people. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  show  that  Viet- 
nam is  not  Just  a  mistake  made  by  a  previ- 
ous administration,  but  part  of  the  nature 
of  a  system  that  requires  a  cheap  source  of 
raw  materials  and  a  market  to  drop  its  sur- 
plus goods  and  capital. 

We  have  already  begim  to  move  on  the 
•llfflcult  tasks  before  us.  Last  week,  in 
Southern  California,  hundreds  of  actlvUts 
from  all  areas  of  the  movement  vowed  to 
niake  August  a  month  of  organizing  and 
rtniggle  to  end  the  war.  On  August  17,  we 
*111  organize  to  bring  thousands  to  the 
Summer  White  House  in  San  Clemente  to 
demonstrate  their  opposition  to  the  Nixon 
Administration  policies.  We  ask  that  in  that 
month,  while  Nixon  vacations  in  hU  secluded 
mansion  on  the  beach  at  San  Clemente,  Cali- 


fornia, that  people  all  over  the  world  dem- 
onstrate and  send  him  letters  to  remind  him 
of  the  agony  and  brutality  of  the  United 
States  policies. 

We  have  initiated  a  petition  drive — to  be 
presented  at  his  summer  home — to  end  the 
surtax  which  Is  used  to  finance  the  war  and 
bring  our  troops  home  so  the  Vietnamese 
can  solve  their  own  problems. 

Students,  the  poor.  Black  and  Brown, 
workers  and  professionals,  will  be  urged  to 
converge  on  Nixon's  vacation  hideaway  to 
petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances  .  .  .  First 
and  foremost  to  end  the  racist  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  to  make  the  needs  of  our  people  the 
national  priority. 

On  July  4-5,  as  some  Americana  celebrate 
our  own  day  of  independence,  anti-war  and 
peoples'  leaders  from  throughout  America 
will  gather  in  Cleveland  to  unify  and  broaden 
the  movement,  and  to  plan  new  and  larger 
anti-war  actions  in  the  fall. 

We  know  full  well  the  Immensity  of  the 
struggle  that  faces  us,  but  we  also  know  the 
responsibility  that  lies  on  our  shoulders  for 
the  killing  and  destruction  that  we  have 
caused  in  Vietnam  and  throughout  the  world. 

We  will  continue  to  organize,  to  go  to  jail, 
and.  If  necessary,  die  so  that  mankind  can  be 
can  be  [sic]  freed  from  a  system  that  robs 
and  kUls  to  keep  a  few  rich. 

lAjng  live  the  heroic  Vietnamese  people  as 
they  struggle  for  their  national  independence 
and  sovereigrity. 

Long  live  the  unity  of  the  exploited  and 
oppressed  in  America  and  throughout  the 
world  as  we  struggle  against  a  common 
enemy. 

Power  to  the  People? 

It  is  noted  here,  although  more  de- 
tailed coverage  is  provided  later,  that  all 
the  areas  of  emphasis  urged  by  Samoff  in 
his  remarks  were  in  later  months  in- 
corporated formally  into  New  Mobe's 
program,  a  fact  which  was  a  prime  cause 
of  bitter  dissent  by  the  Trotskyist  mem- 
bers of  the  coalition. 

Planning  for  the  Fall  Offensive,  as 
documented  by  the  New  Mobe's  own  of- 
ficial minutes  of  the  sessions,  was  char- 
acterized by  a  regular  pattern  of  active 
participation  by  members  of  communist 
parties,  communist  youth  groups,  and 
commimlst-front  organizations. 

The  minutes  of  a  July  24,  1969,  meet- 
ing of  the  Washington  Action  Commit- 
tee, official  agency  for  planning  the  No- 
vember actions  in  Washington,  reflect 
participation  by  some  27  people,  some 
of  the  more  active  participants  being: 

(1)  Rev.  Richard  Fernandez,  leader 
in  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam,  a  group  which  aids  American 
deserters  and  which  has  been  consist- 
ently active  in  Mobe  projects; 

(2)  Katherine  Camp,  who  attended  a 
meeting  in  Montreal  on  January  30-31, 
1970,  with  a  number  of  representatives 
of  communist  and  peace  groups,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  North  Vietnam ; 

(3)  Dave  Dellinger,  self -described  non- 
Soviet  communist; 

(4)  Eton  Gurewitz,  leading  activist  in 
Student  Mobe,  member  of  the  New  Mobe 
staff,  and  member  of  the  SWP  and  YSA; 

(5)  Carol  Lipman,  SMC  leader  and 
active  YSA  member; 

(6)  Allen  Myers,  SMC  leader  and 
member  of  both  the  SWP  and  YSA; 

(7)  Otto  Nathan,  identified  commu- 
nist; 

(8)  Sidney  Peck,  former  member  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.SA.; 


(9)  Harry  Ring,  SWP  leader; 

<10)  Cora  Weiss,  Women  Strike  for 
Peace  leader  active  in  the  Committee  of 
Liaison  With  Families  of  Servicemen 
Detained  in  Vietnam,  a  Hanoi-oriented 
group  made  up  primarily  of  Mobe-oon- 
nected  activists  who  are  in  close  contact 
with  the  North  Vietnamese. 

At  this  session,  there  was  much  dis- 
cussion of  finances,  with  Fernandez,  Abe 
Bloom,  Otto  Nathan,  and  Cora  Weiss 
designated  to  serve  as  a  short-term  fi- 
nance committee  to  raise  $10,000.  Pledges 
were  received  from  Sidney  Peck  ($1,000 
by  August  31) ,  Harry  Ring  ($100) ,  Carol 
Lipman,  and  Otto  Nathsm,  among  oth- 
ers. Lipman  promised  names  "of  large 
fund  people,"  and  Nathan  promised  an 
unspecified  "personal  contribution." 

On  July  29  a  meeting  of  the  chairmen 
and  project  directors  of  the  New  Mobe 
Fall  Offensive  was  held  with  the  follow- 
ing persons  attending: 

(1)  Sidney  Peck,  New  Mobe  steering 
committee: 

(2)  Douglas  Dowd,  steering  commit- 
tee; 

(3)  Donald  Kalish,  steering  commit- 
tee; 

(4)  Sylvia  Kushner,  steering  commit- 
tee: 

(5)  Stewart  Meacham,  a  leading  Mobe 
official  who  attended  the  communist 
Hemispheric  Conference  to  End  the 
Vietnam  War  in  Montreal,  Canada,  in 
1968  and  who  also  attended  the  meeting 
in  Montreal  in  January  1970; 

(6)  Sidney  Lens,  steering  committee; 

(7)  Abe  Bloom,  steering  committee; 

(8)  Ron  Young,  a  key  Mobe  staff  mem- 
ber and  steering  committee  member  who 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  International 
Liaison  Committee  of  the  Stockholm 
Conference  on  Vietnam  in  Stockholm  on 
October  11-12,  1969; 

(9)  Steve  Wilcox,  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Action  Committee. 

At  this  meeting,  as  shown  by  the  offi- 
cial minutes,  it  was  "agreed  to  incorpo- 
rate the  March  of  the  Dead  into  the  pro- 
gram for  the  day  of  the  Washington 
action."  This  aspect  of  the  offensive 
eventually  emerged  as  the  November  13- 
14  March  Against  Death,  In  which  move- 
ment people  filed  past  the  White  House, 
each  participant  carrying  the  name  of 
one  American  killed  in  action  in  Viet- 
nam. 

A  steering  committee  meeting  was  held 
July  30-31  in  Chicago  with  the  follow- 
ing people  among  the  32  people  present: 

(1)  Abe  Bloom,  Washington,  D.C., 
Mobe; 

(2)  Dave  Dellinger,  Mobe  east  coast 
cochairman; 

(3)  Lou  Diskin,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  CPUS  A: 

(4t  Douglas  Dowd,  Mobe  east  coast 
cochairman: 

(5)  David  Hawk,  leading  member  of 
the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee; 

(6)  Ishmael  Florey,  an  identified  mem- 
ber of  the  CPUSA ; 

(7)  Jerry  Gordon,  Mobe  steering  com- 
mittee, CAPAC: 

(8)  Don  Gurewitz,  Mobe  staff,  SMC, 
S^WP,  andSYA; 

(9)  Dorothy  Hayes,  an  identified  mem- 
ber of  the  CPUSA; 
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aO)  E>onald  Kalish,  Mobe  west  cpast 
cochairman; 

(H)  Sylvia  Kuahner,  Chicago  P^ce 
Council.  CPUSA; 

(12)  Professor  David  Herreshoff,  lead- 
er in  the  Detroit  Coalition  to  End  the 
War  Now,  a  major  Mobe  regional  aJQli- 
ate.  and  a  prominent  supporter  of  3WP 
fronts  and  causes:  1 

(13)  Gus  Horowitz,  SWP  leader; 

(14)  Sid  Lens,  Chicago  Peace  Council; 

(15)  Carol  Lipman,  Mobe  steering 
committee,  SMC,  YSA,  and  SWP; 

(16)  Stewart  Meacham,  Mobe  ^ast 
coast  cochairman;  | 

(17)  John  McAulifr,  New  Mobe  stor- 
ing committee  member  and  leader  of]  the 
pro-Hanoi  Committee  of  Returned  yol- 
vmteers;  [ 

(18)  Allen  Myers.  Mobe  steering  ci)m- 
mittee.  SMC.  SWP,  and  YSA:  ' 

(19)  Cora  Weiss,  Mobe  steering  ci)m- 
mittee.  WSP; 

(20)  Sidney  Peclc.  Mobe  east  coast  co- 
chairman. 

The  minutes  of  tlais  session  show  I  hat 
E)onald  Kalish  proposed  a  demonstration 
in  San  Francisco  to  be  held  on  Novetriber 
15.  The  discussion  was  favorable,  \rith 
Delllnger  stating  that  he  had  discu4sed 
the  importance  of  building  west  C(»ast 
support  with  Karen  Talbot,  who  is]  an 
employee  of  the  Communist  Party's  iffl- 
cial  west  cosist  newspaper,  the  Peoqle's 
World.  It  was  moved  and  passed  ^at 
Wilcox  and  Peck  be  sent  "immediately" 
to  the  west  coast. 

David  Hawk  spoke  on  the  plans  of  [the 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee  sigiiif- 
Icantly  stating  that  the  VMC  "had  mir- 
posefully  declined  to  make  an  issue  or  or 
disavow  tactics  of  other  more  radical 
student  groups." 

Regarding  Student  Mobe's  plans:  1 

Carol  Lipman  gave  a  report  on  the  Nov|.  14 
National  Student  Strike  Against  the  War  In 
Vietnam  called  by  the  SMCEWV.  Shei  re- 
ported on  the  decision  to  endcM-se  and  btlld 
the  action*  called  at  the  Cleveland  Antllwar 
Conference  by  an  SMC  conference  of  over  1500 
student  antiwar  actlvtota  on  July  6.  The  aMC 
has  also  called  a  nationwide  student  strike 
which  will  focus  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  |md 
Immediate  and  unconditional  wlthdr^al 
and  campus  complicity  with  the  Vietnam 
war  and  free  speech  for  high  school  students 
for  the  expressed  purpose  of  building  ^the 
DC  action.  Already  she  reported  that  a 
significant  response  has  been  galvan^d 
from  around  the  country,  especially  ftom 
high  school  students.  The  SMC  will  be  work- 
ing with  the  VMC  [Vietnam  Moratortium 
Committee]  on  the  fall  project*. 

The  meeting  also  discussed  finances. 
and  the  minutes  list  the  following  pledfees 
and  contributions:  T 

(1)  $500  from  the  Cleveland  A^ea 
PecuM  Action  CTouncil;  | 

(2)  $500  from  the  Chicago  Peace  Coiln- 
eU; 

(3)  $100  from  Women  Strike  for  Peace, 
with  an  additional  $200  to  come  at  a  later 
date; 

(4)  $1,000  as  a  loan  from  Sidney  Pe«k ; 

(5)  $500  from  Douglas  Dowd; 

(8)  $200  from  Donald  Kalish,  with  |1,- 
000  to  be  loaned  Immediately  and  4n- 
other  $1,000  to  be  loaned  two  weeks  later; 

(7)  $500  from  the  Student  MobUUa- 
tlon  Committee. 

One  particularly  significant  result  of 
this  meeting  was  an  oCDcial  expression 


of  support  by  New  Mobe  for  the  violent- 
ly revolutionary  Black  Panther  Party.  As 
recounted  in  the  August  9.  1969,  issue  of 
the  Daily  World  by  CPUSA  member  Jay 
Schaffner: 

The  NMC  steering  Committee  went  on 
record  expressing  their  solidarity  and  sup- 
port for  the  Black  Panther  Party.  •   •  • 

A  Joint  press  conference  held  by  the  Con- 
spiracy, the  Chicago  Peace  Council  and  the 
NMC  further  expressed  this  solidarity  with 
the  Panthers. 

The  immediate  cause  for  this  demon- 
stration of  support  was  a  raid  on  the 
Illinois  headquarters  of  the  BPP,  con- 
ducted by  the  Chicago  police  in  the  early 
morning  of  July  31.  The  Dally  World 
accoimt  continued. 

The  Joint  statemexit  [of  the  Conspiracy, 
New  Mobe.  and  CPC  ]  charged  that  this  latest 
■■pollc2  attack  on  the  Black  Panther  Party 
ts  part  of  a  systematic  nationwide  attempt 
to  destroy  the  Black  Panther  Party."  •  •  • 

[New  Mobe  co-chairman  Dave]  Delllnger 
said  that  In  his  opinion,  "the  unprovoked 
invasion  and  destruction  of  the  office  is  part 
of  a  white  racist  effort  to  crush  dissent  In 
the  ghetto." 

[Chicago  Peace  Council  co-chairman  Max- 
well) Primack,  speaking  for  both  the  Peace 
Council  and  the  Conspiracy  said  the  purpose 
was  to  harass  and  terrify  Black  Panther  Party 
members,  to  destroy  the  group's  public 
Image,  and  to  divert  the  organization's  funds 
and  energies. 

On  August  5  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  New  Mobe  San  Francisco  Action 
Project.  A  memorandum  to  the  executive 
committee  and  steering  committee  of 
New  Mobe  from  Sidney  Peck,  an  east 
coast  cochairman  of  New  Mobe  and 
former  State  committeeman  in  the  Wis- 
consin CPUSA,  reveals  the  composition 
of  the  session.  Included  in  the  list  of  the 
40  people  invited  to  attend  were : 

(1)  Alex  Forman,  Joe  HIU  Caucus  of 
SDS  at  San  Francisco  State  College; 

(2)  Art  Goldberg,  west  coast  bureau 
of  the  Guardian; 

(3)  Karen  Talbot,  employed  by  the 
ofiBcial  west  coast  newspaper  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  the  People's  World; 

(4)  Andrew  Pulley,  a  memlaer  of  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance; 

(5)  Phil  Shapiro,  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Committee  for  Himian  Rights 
and  supporter  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party-sponsored  United  Front  Against 
Fascism ; 

(6)  Donald  Kalish,  member  of  the 
Southern  California  Peace  Action  Coim- 
cii.  west  coast  cochairman  of  New  Mobe, 
member  of  New  Mobe  steering  commit- 
tee, and.  by  his  own  admission,  far  to 
the  left  of  the  CPUSA; 

(7)  Terry  Halliraan,  west  CDast  co- 
chairman  of  New  Mobe,  member  of  the 
CTUSA -front  National  Lawyers  Guild 
and  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America; 
and  member  of  the  (7PUSA ; 

(8)  Eleanor  Onman,  delecate  to  the 
World  Peace  Assembly,  held  in  East  Ber- 
lin in  Jime  of  19S9  under  the  auspices  of 
the  World  Peace  Council,  intsrnational 
con"  uunist  "peace"  front; 

fSi  Dr.  Carleton  Goodlett,  west  coast 
treasurer  of  New  Mobe  and  also  a  dele- 
cate to  the  World  Peace  Assembly; 

(10)  Irving  Sarnoff,  an  identified 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  leader 
of  the  Southern  California  Peace  Action 


Council,  and  member  of  the  New  Mobe 
steering  committee: 

(11)  David  Hilliard,  chief  of  staff  for 
the  Black  Panther  Party; 

(12)  Harold  Supriano,  a  founding 
member  of  the  Communist  Party's  form- 
er official  youth  front,  the  W.  E.  B.  Du- 
Bois  Clubs  of  America; 

(13)  Barry  Etavid,  Student  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  and  YSA; 

(14)  Lew  Jones,  longtime  fimctionary 
intheS"WPandYSA; 

(15)  Marjorie  Colvin,  secretary  of  the 
Gl-Civilian  Alliance  for  Peace,  an  or- 
ganization under  SWP  leadership,  and 
member  of  the  SWP. 

The  minutes  of  a  Washington  Action 
Committee  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia 
on  August  7,  1969,  reflect  that,  as  re- 
ported by  Sidney  Peck,  there  "was  gen- 
eral agreement  among  the  West  Coast 
people  that  an  action  take  place  in  SP  on 
Nov.  15.  Peck  recommended  that  we  con- 
tinue to  work  closely  with  the  West 
Coast." 

On  August  17-18  a  New  Mobe  steering 
committee  meeting  to  plan  the  "PALL 
OFFENSIVE— 1969"  was  held  at  the 
Central  YMCA  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Among  those  invited  to  this  meeting  were 
the  following : 

(1)  Allen  Young  of  Liberation  News 
Service,  the  New  Left's  pro-Castro,  pro- 
Vietcong  news  dissemination  service; 

(2)  Anne  Braden,  Identified  member 
of  the  Commtmist  Party,  U.S.A.,  and  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence Educational  Fund  (SCEF) ; 

(3)  David  Herreshoff,  member  of  the 
New  Mobe  steering  committee  and  prom- 
inent supporter  of  fronts  and  causes  of 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party; 

(4)  Norma  Becker,  coordinator  with 
Dave  Delllnger  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Viet- 
nam Peace  Parade  Committee,  New  York 
affiliate  of  the  New  Mobe.  and  member 
of  New  Mobe  steering  committee; 

(5)  Rennie  Davis,  New  Mobe  steering 
committee  member  and  Vietcong  sup- 
porter, recently  on  trial  in  Chicago  for 
conspiring  to  foment  violence  during  the 
August  1968  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention ; 

(6)  Dave  Delllnger.  east  coast  Mobe 
cochairman  and  self-styled  non-Soviet 
communist; 

(7)  Jerry  Gordon,  New  Mobe  steering 
committee  member  and  head  of  the 
Cleveland  Area  Peace  Action  Coimcil,  a 
Mobe  affiliate; 

(8)  Fred  Halstead,  New  Mobe  steering 
committee  member  and  long-time  leader 
in  the  Socialist  Workers  Party; 

(9)  Arnold  Johnson,  New  Mobe  steer- 
ing committee  member  and  national  leg- 
islative director  for  the  CPUSA; 

(10)  Irving  Beinin,  New  Mobe  steering 
committee  member  and  an  employee  of 
ttiz  Guardian ; 

(11)  Sid  Lens,  east  coast  cochairman 
of  Mobe  and  former  official  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary Workers  League,  designated 
subversive  by  the  Attorney  General 
imder  Executive  Order  10450; 

(12)  Carol  Lipman,  national  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  YSA-controUed 
Student  Mobilization  Committee,  mem- 
ber of  New  Mobe  steering  committee, 
and  formerly  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
YSA's  official  magazine,  the  Young  So- 
cialist; 
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(13)  Sidney  Peck,  east  coast  cochair- 
man of  Mobe,  leader  in  the  Ohio  Peace 
Action  Council,  and  former  Wisconsin 
State  Committeeman,  CPUSA; 

(14)  Irving  Sarnoff,  former  member. 
District  Council,  Southern  California 
CPUSA: 

(15)  Sylvia  Kushner,  member  of  New 
Mobe  steering  committee  and  the  Chi- 
cago Peace  Council,  a  Mobe  affiliate,  and 
an  admitted  member  of  the  Commimist 
Party.  U.S.A.; 

(16)  Donald  Kalish,  Mobe  cochair- 
man; 

(17)  David  Hawk,  member  of  New 
Mobe  steering  committee  and  coordina- 
tor of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Com- 
mittee, wliich  was  closely  allied  with 
the  New  Mobe ; 

(18)  John  Proines,  recently  tried  and 
acqtiitted  in  Chicago  for  conspirsicy  to 
foment  violence  during  the  August  1968 
Democratic  National  Convention; 

(19)  Terry  Halliman,  Mobe  cochair- 
man and  CPUSA  member; 

(20)  Unnamed  representatives  of  the 
YSA,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs,  and  Veter- 
ans for  Peace  (founded  in  January  1966 
by  Communist  Party  member  LeRoy 
Wolins) ; 

(21)  Otto  Nathan,  commimist  and 
member  of  Nev/  Mobe  steering  commit- 
tee; 

(22)  Dagmar  Wilson,  leader  in  Wom- 
en Strike  for  Peace  who  has  proclaimed 
publicly  her  advocacy  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese cause ; 

(23)  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  sponsor  of 
the  New  Mobe's  Novem]t>er  demonstra- 
tions, member  of  the  national  council  of 
the  communist-rim  National  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee,  and  support- 
er of  the  Freedom  and  Peace  Party; 

(24)  Carleton  Goodlett,  Mobe  west 
coast  treasurer; 

(25)  Louis  Goldblatt,  Identified  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  UJS.A. ; 

(26)  John  Wilson,  formerly  of  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee and  leader  of  the  National  Black 
Anti-War,  Anti-Draft  Union,  and  off- 
shoot of  the  Student  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee, and  a  member  of  the  New  Mobe 
steering  committee; 

(27)  Pvt.  Joe  Miles,  member  of  the 
New  Mobe  steering  committee  and  Yoimg 
Socialist  Alliance : 

(28)  Allen  Myers,  member  of  New 
Mobe  steering  committee  and  editor  of 
SMC'c  GI  Press  Service ; 

(29)  Majorie  Colvin,  secretary,  GI- 
cavilian  AlUance  for  Peace,  and  member 
(rf  the  Socialist  Workers  Party. 

The  official  minutes  of  a  Chicago 
steering  committee  meeting  on  Septem- 
ber 12  reveal  active  participation  by  the 
following  persons  with  communist  con- 
nections: 

(1)  Sidney  Lens,  former  leader.  Revo- 
lutionary Workers  League ; 

(2)  Richard  HUl,  SWP; 

(3)  Jay  Schaffner,  DuBois  Clubs,  mem- 
ber of  the  CPUSA ; 

(4)  Tony  DeLeon,  Student  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee; 

(5)  Carl  Pinamore,  YSA; 

(8)  Ben  Friedlander,  identified  mem- 
ber, CPUSA; 

(7)  Rennie  Davis,  supporter  of  the 
Vietcong; 


(8)  Sylvia  Kushner,  CPUSA; 

(9)  Jack  Spiegel,  CPUSA; 

Both  Kushner  and  Spiegel  are  two  of 
the  dominant  members  of  the  Chicago 
Peace  Coimcil,  a  major  New  Mobe  re- 
gional coalition  affiliate. 

Topics  discussed  at  this  meeting  in- 
cluded the  October  15  Moratorium  and 
the  November  student  strike.  Among  the 
organizations  scheduled  to  participate 
in  activities  looking  forward  to  these 
demonstrations  were  Veterans  for  Peace, 
the  Chicago  Peace  Council,  and  the  Du 
Bois  Clubs,  all  under  communist  leader- 
ship. 

On  September  13  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  New  Mobe's  Washington  Action 
Committee  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  offi- 
cial minutes  of  the  session  reflect  the 
presence  of,  among  others,  the  following 
people : 

(1)  Irving  Beinin,  Guardian  staff; 

(2)  Barbara  Bick,  member  of  Women 
Strike  for  Peace  smd  among  the  Ameri- 
can delegates  to  the  communist  World 
Peace  Assembly  in  East  Berlin,  June  21- 
24,  1969: 

1 3)  Don  Gurewltz,  New  Mobe  staff 
employee  and  prominent  activist  In 
the  YSA-controlled  Student  Mobilization 
Committee ; 

(4)  Helen  Gurewitz,  identified  mem- 
ber of  the  CPUSA  and  New  Mobe  staff 
employee; 

(5)  Fred  Halstead,  SWP  leader; 

(6)  Gus  Horowitz,  member  of  the  New 
Mobe  steering  committee  and  a  "leading 
SWP  activist  in  the  antiwar  movement," 
according  to  The  Militant  for  Septem- 
ber 19,  1969; 

(7)  Carol  Lipman,  SMC,  YSA,  and 
SWP; 

(8)  Allen  Myers,  SMC.  SWP,  and  YSA; 

(9)  Otto  Nathsm,  identified  commu- 
nist; 

(10)  Sidney  Peck,  former  Wisconsin 
CPUSA  leader; 

(11)  Cora  Weiss,  WcMnen  Strike  for 
Peace; 

(12)  Ron  Wolin,  leader  of  Veterans  for 
Peace  in  New  York  and  self-professed 
Trotskyist; 

(13)  Peer  Vinther,  New  Mobe  steering 
committee  member  and  member  of  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance. 

Regarding  the  relationship  between 
the  New  Mobe  and  Vietnam  Moratorium 
Committee,  New  Mobe  staff  member 
Susan  Miller  reported,  according  to  the 
minutes,  "that  the  Moratorium  Com- 
mittee will  lend  major  support  to  the" 
March  Against  Death,  the  Mobe's  action 
scheduled  for  November  12-14,  prior 
to  the  November  15  mass  march  on 
Washington. 

On  the  following  day,  September  14, 
the  steering  committee  met  in  Washing- 
ton. According  to  the  printed  minutes, 
Sidney  Peck  served  as  chairman,  with 
the  following  people  listed  as  among 
those  present : 

(1)  Marc  Beallor,  member  of  the  New 
Mobe  steering  committee,  representative 
of  the  CPUSA-controlled  DuBois  Clubs, 
and  member  of  the  CPUSA; 

(2)  Barbara  Bick,  WSP; 

(3)  Rennie  E>avis,  Mobe  steering  com- 
mittee; 

(4)  Dave  D^linger,  non-Soviet  com- 
munist; 


( 5 )  Jerry  Gordon ,  C APAC ; 

(6)  Don  Gurewltz.  SMC,  SWP,  and 
YSA; 

(7)  Fred  Halstead,  SWP; 

(8)  Arnold  Johnson,  CPUSA; 

(9)  Carol  Lipman,  SMC,  YSA.  and 
SWP; 

(10)  AUen  Myers,  SMC,  SWP,  and 
YSA; 

(11)  Abe  Wei&burd,  who  has  served 
on  the  administrative  committee  of 
Mobe's  New  York  affiliate,  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Commit- 
tee, as  the  representative  of  Trade 
Unionists  for  Peace,  described  by  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  an  organiza- 
tion "set  up  by  the  Communist  Party"; 

(12)  LeFloy  Wolins,  member  of  Mobe's 
Washington  Action  Committee,  founder 
of  Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam  in  Chi- 
cago, and  an  identified  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 

At  this  meeting  a  committee  was  set 
up  to  handle  legal  and  police  problems 
anticipated  in  connection  with  the  No- 
vember march.  On  this  committee, 
among  others  named,  were  SWP  leader 
Fred  Halstead.  The  March  Against 
Death  Committee  included  SMC  leader 
CTarol  Lipman.  with  moratorium  coordi- 
nator David  Hawk  among  those  also  sug- 
gested. The  committee  to  decide  the  pro- 
gram for  the  November  rally  consisted  of 
10  members,  among  whom  were  SWP 
member  Fred  Halstead,  non-Soviet  com- 
munist Dave  Delllnger,  former  CPUSA 
Wisconsin  State  committeeman  Sidney 
Peck,  and  CPUSA  national  legislative  di- 
rector Arnold  Johnson. 

Peck,  swxjording  to  the  minutes,  "re- 
ported that  the  Black  Panther  Party  will 
be  relating  to  the  demonstration  on  the 
West  Coast."  Memiaers  of  a  committee 
to  deal  with  such  "Black  and  Third 
World  Participation"  included  Delllnger. 
Welsburd.  and  Rennie  Davis,  with  YSA 
member  Andrew  Pulley  among  those  also 
suggested  for  membership. 

The  minutes  further  reflect  that  Fred 
Halstead  was  "hired  immediately  to  work 
on  logistics"  for  the  march,  while  Carol 
Lipman  and  Arnold  Johnson  were  named 
to  serve  on  a  committee  concerned  with 
'International  Aspects."  The  committee 
on  "Labor  Participation"  included  Wels- 
burd. Beallor,  Peck,  Lens,  Halstead,  and 
Johnson  (six  of  the  seven  designated) ; 
and  the  'Promotional  Material"  commit- 
tee included,  of  the  10  named  to  serve, 
Gurewitz,  Lipman.  Wolins,  Peck,  and 
Bellinger. 

The  Important  subject  of  "Youth  Par- 
ticipation" was  to  be  handled  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five  members,  including  SMC 
and  YSA  leader  Carol  Lipman.  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Committee  coordinator  Da- 
vid Hawk,  and  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs 
representative  Marc  Beallor.  who  also  is 
a  known  member  of  the  CPUSA. 

On  September  18  the  New  Mobe  held  a 
press  conference  in  New  York  Citv  to 
publicize  the  Fall  Offensive.  New  Mobe 
leaders,  according  to  a  Mobe  press  re- 
lease dated  September  18,  "revealed  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  plans  for  a  fall 
'offensive'  of  anti-war  activity."  Among 
those  present  at  this  news  conference 
were  Benjamin  Spock;  Mobe  cochairmen 
Stewart  Meacham.  Dave  Delllnger,  and 
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Cora  Weiss:  and  Vietnam  Moratorium 
coordinator  David  Hawk.  ; 

The  ofBcial  New  Mobilization  Comm^- 
tee  publication,  the  New  Mobilizer.  ca|r- 
ried  in  its  September  25  issue  a  lead  ajr- 
ticle  entitled  "Pall  Offensive  Sp- 
rockets— Meetings  Held  with  over  5,000[in 
50  Key  Cities!"  In  this  article  were  cajp- 
sule  accounts  of  numerous  meetings  hdd 
around  the  coimtry  diuing  the  week  of 
September  15.  Conducted  by  "New  Mo|}e 
traveling  teams,"  these  sessions  resultjed 
in  area  ofl3ces  being  established  "in  be- 
tween seven  and  ten  locations  *  •  1." 
Plans  for  both  the  October  15  Vietnam 
Moratorium  and  the  November  Nfw 
Mobe  demonstrations  were  laid  at  meet- 
ings in  the  following  listed  cities: 
waukee  and  MadLson  Wis.;  Columl 
and  Toledo,  Ohio;  Portland,  Maine; 
ami,  Fla.;  New  Orleans;  and  Dalit 
Port  Worth  The  New  Orleans  session 
eluded  representatives  from  Women 
Strike  for  Peace  and  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society.  ; 

A  meeting  held  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  pn 
September  27  and  28  provided  further 
evidence  of  communist  participation  lin 
Pall  Offensive  planning.  This  meetijig 
was  called  to  plan  for  the  October  jl5 
Moratoriimi  and  the  November  15  March 
on  Washington.  Among  the  groups  spofci- 
soring  the  session  were  Students  foij  a 
Democratic  Society  and  the  young  so- 
cialist Allismce.  One  of  the  featuijed 
speakers  at  the  September  27  evenihg 
session  vf&s  YSA  member  Andrew  Pulley. 
Two  discussion  leaders  were  identifiedjas 
Communist  Party  member  Hersfcel 
Walker  and  YSA  member  Larry  Swinijle, 
a  iey  St.  Louis  area  contact  for  Ntw 
Mobe.  Another  identified  Communist 
Party  member.  Orvllle  Leach,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  conference;  and  a  key  wotit- 
shop  on  organizing  resistance  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  among  military  personnel  was 
led  by  identified  CPUSA  members  Hir- 
shel  Walker  and  Elliot  Waxman.  ] 

On  October  4  an  estimated  300  anti- 
war organizers  met  in  New  York  City,  ac- 
cording to  The  Militant  for  October  \l, 
1969.  "to  map  plans  for  the  fall  offen- 
sive against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Tlhe 
meeting,  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Commit- 
tee and  the  New  Mobilization  Committee 
To  End  the  War  in  Vietntun.  involved  a 
very  broad  range  of  participants  and  En- 
dorsers." Spokesmen  for  the  group  In- 
cluded : 

(1)  Morris  Rosenzwelg.  an  oCScial  in 
District  65  of  the  Retail.  Wholesale,  a?id 
Department  Store  Workers  Union  atid 
participant  in  the  January  1970  Montreal 
meeting ;  [ 

(2)  Joanna  Misnlk,  SMC  activist  apd 
member  of  the  YSA :  | 

(3)  Leon  J.  Davis,  president  of  Local 
1199,  Drug  and  Hospital  Employees  Un- 
ion; 

(4)  Dave  Dellinger,  Mobe  cochairm^n; 

(5)  Adam  Walinsky,  leader  in  the 
New  York  Vietnam  Moratorium  Com- 
mittee : 

(6)  James  Johnson  of  the  Port  Hood 
Three  and  NBAWADU: 

(7)  Cora  Weiss.  New  Mobe  cochair- 
man  who  has  traveled  to  North  Vietnfun 
under  commimlst  North  Vietnamese 
auspices. 


On  October  5,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  a  brief  item  confirming  again 
the  close  relationship  between  the  New 
Mobe  and  moratorium  people: 

student  organizers  of  the  Oct.  15  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Joined  forces  yesterday  with  the 
National  [New]  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam.  The  two  organiza- 
tions held  a  news  conference  and  together 
pledged  "the  most  massive  and,  we  hope, 
final  demonstration  against  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam". Both  actions  are  a  part  of  a  "Fall 
Offensive."  •  •  • 

As  had  been  the  case  with  projects  of 
New  Mobe's  predecessors,  foreign  com- 
munist endorsement  of  New  Mobe's  pro- 
jected Pall  Offensive  was  unequivocal. 
On  October  5,  1969,  according  to  a  clan- 
destine Liberation  Press  Agency  broad- 
cast from  South  Vietnam  on  October  8, 
the  South  Vietnam  People's  Committee 
for  Solidarity  with  the  American  People 
sent  a  message  to  the  American  Commit- 
tee for  Solidarity  with  the  Vietnamese 
People,  the  Guardian,  and  the  New  Mo- 
bilization Committee. 

Dear  friends:  We  are  very  elated  to  learn 
that  you  will  launch  a  big  fall  campaign 
against  the  Nixon  administration's  war  pol- 
icy, iirglng  it  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  to  bring  all  U.S.  troops  home 
immediately. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  mes- 
sage reads: 

Lastly,  we  wish  you  greet  success  in  the 
fall  campaign  to  urge  the  NUon  administra- 
tion to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  bring 
all  U.S.  troops  home  immediately  without 
posing  any  condition.  [Emphasis  added.] 

A  broadcast  from  South  Vietnam  on 
October  6  revealed  that  Tran  Buu  Keim, 
chairman  of  the  South  Vietnam  Libera- 
tion Students'  Union,  had  "recently  ad- 
dressed a  letter  praising  the  American 
students  and  youth  on  the  occasion  of 
the  1969  fall  struggle  movement."  Kiem 
stated : 

While  canylng  out  a  firm  resistance 
against  the  U.S.  imperialists'  aggressive  war. 
the  South  Vietnamese  youth  and  students 
are  following,  with  keen  sympathy,  the 
struggle  movement  of  their  friends  of  the 
same  ages,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific — 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  white  or 
black — against  this  aggressive  war  right  in 
the  United  States.  The  heroic  struggle  of 
the  friends  in  New  York,  Washington.  Oak- 
land, and  Berkeley,  has  been  much  appreci- 
ated by  the  South  Vietnamese  youth  and 
students. 

The  message  specifically  hailed  the 
National  Anti-War  Conference  held  in 
Cleveland  during  July,  as  well  as  the 
activities  of  both  SDS  and  the  SMC,  con- 
cluding: "Once  again,  we  hope  that  you 
will  achieve  broad  solidarity,  struggle 
perseveringly,  and  win  great  \'ictories." 

On  October  24,  1969,  North  Vietnamese 
Prime  Minister  Pham  Van  Dong  cabled 
a  message  from  Hanoi  to  the  New  Mobili- 
zation Committee  to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam.  As  quoted  in  the  Guardian  for 
October  25,  the  message  reads : 

Progressive  people  in  the  U.S.  have  so  far 
struggled  against  the  war  of  aggression  in 
Vietnam  this  fall.  The  broad  masses  of  the 
American  people,  encouraged  and  supjjorted 
by  many  peace  and  Justice-loving  American 
personalities,  have  again  started  a  broad  and 
powerful  drive  in  the  whole  country  to  de- 
mand that  the  Nlson  administration  stop  its 


war  of  aggression  in  Vietnam  and  immedi- 
ately bring  home  all  U.S.  troops.  Tour  drive 
eloquently  reflects  the  legitimate  and  press- 
ing demand  of  your  people  to  save  the  honor 
of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  the  use- 
less death  of  their  sons  In  Vietnam.  This  is 
also  a  very  fitting  and  timely  response  to 
U.S.  authorities  who  stubbornly  persist  in 
intensifying  and  prolonging  the  war  of  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam  In  defiance  of  massive 
protests  and  American  and  world  public 
opinion.  The  Vietnamese  people  demand  that 
the  U.S.  government  completely  and  imcon- 
dltlonally  pull  out  of  Vietnam  all  U.S.  troops 
and  those  of  foreign  countries  belonging  to 
its  camp  and  let  the  Vietnamese  i>eople  de- 
cide themselves  their  own  destiny.  The  Viet- 
namese people  deeply  cherish  peace,  but  a 
peace  in  independence  and  freedom.  So  long 
as  the  U.S.  government  has  not  stopped  Its 
aggression  in  Vietnam,  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple will  tenaciously  fight  on  to  defend  their 
fimdamental  national  rights.  The  patriotic 
fight  of  our  people  Is  also  a  fight  for  the  ob- 
jectives of  peace  and  Justice  you  are  pur- 
suing. We  are  firmly  confident  that  with  the 
solidarity  and  courage  of  our  two  peoples, 
with  sympathy  and  support  of  the  peace- 
loving  i)eoples  In  world  [sic],  the  struggle  of 
Vietnamese  people  and  of  progressive  people 
in  the  United  States  against  U.S.  aggressions 
will  end  in  total  victory.  /  wish  your  "Fall 
Offensive"  a  brilliant  auccees.  [Emphasis 
added.) 

Support  for  the  new  Mobilization's 
program  also  came  from  the  World  Peace 
Council's  Stockholm  Conference  on  Viet- 
nam, whose  International  Liaison  Com- 
mittee issued  an  "Information  Let- 
ter No.  5"  on  October  5,  1969,  specifi- 
cally supporting  the  November  15  protest 
and  urging  that  it  be  broadened  into  a 
"Day  of  International  Mobilization."  The 
document  stated : 

This  "Pall  Offensive"  is  the  most  encour- 
aging development  In  the  US  since  a  long 
time.  It  is  organised  by  the  "New  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam", 
which  groups  and  unites  the  most  active  and 
significant  US  Peace  Groups  and  other  or- 
ganisations opposed   to   Nixon's  war  policy. 

We  urge  all  organisations  to  support  this 
campaign  as  it  signifies  the  biggest  move  so 
far  to  oppose  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  call 
for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  US  forces 
from  Vietnam.  It  should  be  echoed  m  all 
countries  with  demonstrations  and  all  sorts 
of  suitable  action  on  and  around  November 
15.  so  as  to  show  president  Nixon  that  the 
peoples  of  the  world  want  him  to  stop  the 
US  aggression  in  Vietnam.  [Emphasis  in 
original.] 

In  further  emphasizing  its  view  of  the 
New  Mobe's  crucial  importance,  the  HiC 
letter  stated: 

The  New  Mobe  constitutes  the  crucial  work 
of  mobilizing  the  American  people  against 
the  war  of  aggression  and  counterrevolution 
In  Vietnam.  What  Is  so  Important  about  the 
"New  Mobe"  is  that  It  is  a  coalition  which 
now  is  said  to  reflect  a  majority  movement 
and  to  that  extent  it  encompasses  within  Its 
midst  the  widest  spectrum  of  forces  yet  to 
unite  In  opposition  and  resistance  to  the  war. 
*  •  • 

Included  also  in  the  projects  endorsed 
by  the  Stockholm  Conference  letter  were 
projected  activities  of  both  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Committee  and  the  Student 
Mobilization  Committee. 

On  October  11-12,  1969.  the  Interna- 
tional Liaison  Committee  of  the  Stock- 
holm Conference  met  In  Stockholm.  Ac- 
cording to  an  ILC  mailing  dated  Octo- 
ber 18,  1969,  "The  first  and  most  Im- 
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portant  Mem  on  the  agenda  was  support 
for  the  Pall  Offensive'  of  the  US  anti 
Vietnam  war  moverfient."  Further,  "It 
was  decided  to  call  upon  all  organisations 
to  organize  demonstrations  and  other 
manifestations  on  November  15  [Em- 
phasis in  original],  which  Is  to  be  the 
Day  of  International  Mobilisation  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam."  Cooperation  with 
the  New  Mobe  was  specifically  under- 
lined: 

This  International  campaign  on  November 
15  is  prepared  In  full  co-operation  with  our 
American  friends.  The  New  Mobilization 
Committee  was  at  the  meeting  represented  by 
two  members  of  its  steering  committee,  Mr. 
Ronald  Young,  representing  the  movement 
on  the  East  Coast,  and  Mr.  Irving  Samoff 
from  the  West.  They  gave  Impressing  [sic] 
surveys  of  the  present  situation  in  the  US 
and  stressed  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
has  now  turned  against  the  war.  Never  be- 
fore the  chances  to  end  the  war  have  been 
as  great  as  now.  [Emphasis  added.] 

The  OfBcial  statement  adopted  by  the 
ILC  and  printed  in  the  October  18  mail- 
ing is  as  follows: 

The  Stockholm  Conference  on  Vietnam 
welcomes  the  formation  of  the  broadest 
coalition  of  US  anti-war  forces  yet  known 
which  have  Joined  together  in  the  New  Mo- 
bilization Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam to  mount  a  series  of  massive  demon- 
strations. The  Pall  Offensdve  began  with 
demonstrations  in  Chicago  on  September  24 
m  gupport  of  the  8  Anti-War  leaders  on  trial 
for  conspiracy.  The  campaign  will  continue 
with  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  on  October 
15  and  will  culminate  in  mass  national  dem- 
onstrations in  Washington  and  San  Fran- 
cisco from  November  13  to  15.  The  New  Mo- 
bilization Committee  Is  committed  to  the 
total  and  Immediate  withdrawal  of  US  forces 
and  war  material  from  South  Vietnam. 

The  Stockholm  Conference  wholeheartedly 
supports  the  Pall  Offensive  and  calls  for  mass 
demonstrations  and  other  activities  through- 
out the  world  on  November  15  to  match  the 
unparalleled  outpouring  of  popular  opp>osl- 
tlon  to  the  war  now  spreading  across  the 
United  States.  All  actions  on  this  day  of  In- 
ternational Mobilization  should  be  centered 
on  the  demand  of  the  Vietnam  Appeal  calling 
for  the  immediate,  total  and  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  US  and  allied  troops  from 
South  Vietnam.  This  Is  the  only  basis  for 
bringing  the  war  to  a  rapid  conclusion.  In 
those  countries  linked  to  the  US  war  effort, 
there  should  be  demonstrations  demanding 
an  end  to  these  pacts  of  complicity. 

Together  with  the  New  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee we  call  for  a  campaign  which  vrtll 
not  end  on  November  15  but  will  rise  in  in- 
tensity until  US  aggression  in  Vietnam  is 
ended  and  the  Vietnamese  have  won  the 
independence  and  peace  for  which  they  have 
fought  so  long. 

Among  the  organizations  officially 
listed  by  the  ILC  document  as  supporting 
th's  International  Mobilization  Day  were 
the  following : 

•  1)  Hemispheric  Conference  to  End  the 
Vietnam  War, 

<2)  International  Association  of  Demo- 
cratic Lawyers, 

<3 )  International  Union  of  Students. 

'4 1  Women's  International  Democratic 
Federation. 

(5)  Women  Strike  for  Peace, 

(6)  World  Peace  Council, 

(7)  World  Federation  of  Democratic 
Youth. 

(8)  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 
The  LADL,  lUS,  WIDP,  WPC,  WFDY, 

and  WPTU  have  all  been  officially  cited 
as  being  international  commimlst  front 


organizations  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  October  28,  1969,  New  Mobilizer 
carried  a  lead  article  specifically  calling 
attention  to  the  Stockholm  Conference's 
declaration  and  briefly  describing  pro- 
posed demonstrations  in  Prance,  Chile, 
Australia,  Sweden,  Holland,  West  Ger- 
many. Belgium,  Italy,  Norway,  Denmark, 
New  Zealand,  and  Great  Britain. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  October  18.  1969,  a  sig- 
nificant repudiation  of  the  Mobe's  plans 
came  from  the  Young  People's  Socialist 
League,  youth  group  of  the  Socialist  Par- 
ty. The  YP8L,  which  had  repudiated  the 
April  15,  1967  Mobe  actions  on  the  ground 
that  they  favored  Hanoi,  declared  that 
"it  wants  no  part  of  a  proposed  mid- 
November  students'  antiwar  strike, 
claiming  that  many  of  the  leaders  'are 
more  committed'  to  a  Communist  victory 
in  Vietnam  than  to  peace."  As  quoted  by 
the  Post,  the  YPSL  statement  said: 

The  Mobe's  marches  convince  no  one  to  be 
against  the  war.  Many  In  the  leadership  (of 
New  Mobe]  are  more  committed  to  an  NLP 
victory  than  to  peace.  Hence  they  and  those 
who  Join  them  are  open  to  right-wing  attack. 

A  similar  statement  condemning  the 
Mobe  for  being  pro-Hanoi  was  later  made 
by  Josh  Muravchic,  YPSL  national 
chairman: 

I  think  the  November  15th  movement 
failed  because  on  the  one  hand  I  don't  think 
a  march  was  useful  and  on  the  other  hand 
I  think  the  New  Mobilization  Committee  re- 
fused to  make  a  distinction  between  people 
who  are  critical  of  our  goverrunent's  policies 
because  they  feel  these  are  not  going  to  lead 
to  peace  and  those  people  who  are  active  ad- 
vocates of  the  communist  side  In  Vietnam — 
active  proclaimed  supporters  of  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese.  •   •   • 

In  the  same  vein,  Muravchic  also 
stated : 

Well,  there  are  many  people  Involved  In 
the  [New]  Mobe,  by  no  means  all.  but  many 
people  who  are  active,  proclaimed  supporters 
In  every  public  speech  they  make  of  the — 
what  they  call  the  "liberation  movement"  in 
Vietnam — the  Viet  Cong.  I  think  those  people 
do  not  properly  belong  In  the  peace  move- 
ment. They  are  not  for  peace.  They  are  hawks 
on  the  other  side. 

Illustrative  of  what  Muravchic  was 
talking  about  is  this  statement  made  by 
Mobe  ccchairman  Sidney  M.  Peck,  after 
initially  claiming  that  "we  don't  want  a 
communist  Vietnam  victory.  That's  not 
the  prmcipal  demand  that  is  being  put 
forward": 

We  want  an  end  to  the  war,  a  war  that  Is 
a  war  of  Intervention  and  aggression  and  we 
want  the  complete  and  total  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Vietnam  and  if  that 
results  in  a  victory  for  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  or  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  [North  Vietnam],  we  are  pleased 
with  that  result  because  that  would  In  effect 
be  the  wishes  of  the  Vietnamese  pe:ple. 
[Emphasis  added]. 

Another  Mobe  cochairman,  Stewart 
Meacham  of  the  American  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee,  has  said: 

It's  quite  likely.  If  we  get  out,  that  the 
government  that  would  come  Into  power  In 
South  Vietnam  would  be  a  communist  gov- 
ernment of  seme  (sort).  •  »  •  I  would  much 
prefer  to  see  that  government  emerge  if 
that  Is  the  government  that  the  political 
forces  in  Vietnam  would  end  up  with  than 
to  see  the  present  situation  continue. 


But  the  most  revealing  statement  has 
come  from  yet  another  Mobe  cochair- 
man, the  strongly  pro-Hanoi  Douglas 
Dowd: 

One  of  the  tensions  that  we've  had  to  work 
out  within  the  National  Mobilization  [Com- 
mittee] and  consequently  the  New  Mobiliza- 
tion [Committee]  is  that  the  people  who  are 
doing  the  organizing  for  this  kind  of  thing, 
almost  all  of  them,  really  feel  that  not  only 
the  war  should  end  but  if  there  had  to  be  a 
side  in  that  war  I  think  most  of  us  feel  we 
toould  be  on  the  other  aide.  [EmphaalB 
added.] 

The  August  17,  1969.  demonstrations 
in  San  Clemente,  Calif.,  which  were  en- 
dorsed by  New  Mobe,  were  officially  orga- 
nized and  sponsored  by  the  communist- 
controlled  Peace  Action  Council  of 
Southern  California,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  Mobe's  regional  affiliates. 

The  PAC  has  included  among  its  most 
prominent  members  and  leaders  such 
identified  members  of  the  CPUSA  as  Ir- 
ving Sarnoff,  Raphael  Konlgsberg.  Don 
R.  Healey,  Sophie  Silver,  and  Prank  Wil- 
kinson, in  addition  to  Martin  Hall,  who 
has  been  identified  as  a  former  leading 
member  of  the  communist  underground 
in  Germany.  Hall,  who  invoked  the  fifth 
amendment  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Actinties  in  1956  when 
asked  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  was  at  one  time  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  communist-domi- 
nated Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee. 
In  June  1962  he  was  a  participant  in 
a  conference  organized  by  the  interna- 
tional communist-front  World  Peace 
Council.  Though  organized  ostensibly  as 
a  united-front  coalition  of  groups  op- 
posed to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  Peace 
Action  Council  of  Southern  California 
is,  like  the  Chicago  Peace  Council,  solidly 
controlled  by  members  of  the  Commimist 
Party. 

The  demonstrations,  which  had  also 
been  formally  endorsed  in  June  by  the 
communist  World  Peace  Assembly  in 
East  Berlin,  drew  a  claimed  8,000  to 
10,000  participants,  including  active- 
duty  servicemen  from  nearby  Camp 
Pendleton.  Communist  participation 
was  most  conspicuous.  Logistics  were 
handled  by  Peter  Seidm.an,  a  member 
of  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance  and  Los 
Angeles  organizer  for  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  and  the  YSA-controlled 
Student  Mobilization  Committee  played 
a  major  role  in  organizing  support 
among  high  school  and  college  youth. 
Speakers  included,  among  others. 
Father  Blase  Bonpane,  prominent  sup- 
porter of  SWP  fronts  and  causes;  Tamu 
Uhuru,  a  representative  of  the  Black 
Student  Union  and  self -described  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party,  who  spoke 
on  the  East  Berlin  meeting,  which  she 
had  attended;  Donald  Duncan,  former 
Green  Beret  and  military  editor  of  the 
pro-Hanoi  magazine  Ramparts:  Andrew 
Pulley,  a  memlaer  of  the  YSA;  Etonald 
Kalish,  cochairman  of  New  Mobe;  and 
attorney  Terence  Hallinan,  a  member  of 
the  CPUSA. 

International  emphasis  was  supplied 
by  the  presence  of  Toshiaki  Yokohama, 
a  representative  of  the  Japan  Council 
Against  A  &  H  Bombs,  a  commimist-ori- 
ented  group  prominent  in  anti -American 
activities  in  Japan.  According  to  the 
People's  World  for  August  1969: 
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Yotohfcm>'»  prasence  provided  P«ace  Ai- 

tlon  Council  Chairman  Irving  Samoff  an  o|^- 
portunity  to  demonstratA  the  lntemation|.l 
working  claas  solidarity  which  was  present 
at  this  occasion.  •  •  • 

*  *  *  SpealUng  as  "a  representative  of  tl^e 
country  of  Nagasaki  and  HlroehUna"  Qe 
called  for  an  international  front  against  tQe 
U.S.  war  makers  In  Vietnam  and  those  wQo 
use  the  soil  of  his  country  to  carry  on  ttie 
war. 

The  massive  protests  staged  by  tlije 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee 
throughout  the  United  States  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1969,  were  a  tcurce  of  great 
encouragement  to  the  organizers  of  the 
Fcdl  Offensive,  especiadly  to  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee  and  Studetit 
Mobilization  Committee,  both  of  which 
had  formerly  endorsed  the  VMC's 
protests.  Though  officially  initiated  and 
organized  by  the  VMC,  the  October  15 
Vietnam  Moratorium  received  all-otit 
support  from  the  CPUSA,  SWP,  and  YSi, 
as  well  as  from  New  Mobe's  all-impor- 
tant regional  coalition  affiliates. 

Again,  as  in  all  other  phas^  of  Fall 
Offensive  activity,  the  communist  pres- 
ence on  October  15  was  an  active  onb. 
At  a  convocation  at  the  University  0f 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
the  assembled  demonstrators  heard  suQh 
speakers  as  New  Mobe  cochairman  Don- 
ald Kalish  and  wellknown  CPUSA  meni- 
ber  Angela  Davis.  J 

A  rally  of  a  claimed  100,000  people  k 
Boston,  Mass.,  heard  speeches  by  U.e. 
Senator  George  McGovem,  pro-Hanoi 
professor  Howard  Zinn.  smd  SWP-YSA- 
SMC  activist  Peter  Camejo,  who  di 
clared:  "The  fighters  of  the  Nationi 
Liberation  Front  are  the  most  beautify 
people  in  the  world  ..." 

Another  rally  In  New  York's  Harle^ 
was  Indicative  of  the  breadth  of  support 
among  left  groups  for  the  VMC's  October 
15  protests.  The  rally  was  sponsored  offi- 
cially by  the  Third  World  Committee  f()r 
Solidarity  with  Vietnam,  a  recently  or- 
ganized, pro-Hanoi  group  which  had  ii- 
sued  a  statement  of  support  for  the 
"heroic  struggle  being  waged  by  Viei- 
namese"  against  "VS.  imperialismi" 
Speakers  included  actor  Ossie  Davis,  ja 
supporter  of  the  Communist  Parti; 
James  Haughton  of  the  Harlem  Uner4- 
plo3anent  Center,  part  of  the  Parade 
Committee  coalition:  Jesse  Gray,  former 
Harlem  organizer  for  the  Communist 
Party:  Rasheed  Storey,  chairman  of  tHe 
New  York  State  Communist  Party:  Patl 
Boutelle,  a  leader  in  the  SWP:  and  ideil- 
tifled  RAM  member  Herman  Pergusoii, 
east  coast  president  of  the  Republic  ^f 
New  Africa,  then  led  by  Robert  f. 
Williams.  I 

Trotskylst  activity  on  October  15  wis 
conspicuous.  In  New  York  Paul  Boutelle 
was  among  the  speakers  at  a  rally  at 
Columbia  University.  In  Atlanta,  O^-, 
SWP  member  Linda  Jenness  joindd 
SCLC  leader  Hosea  Williams  in  denoun- 
cing the  United  States.  And  in  Madisoh, 
Wis..  SWP  member  and  SMC  official  Al- 
len Myers  addressed  a  rally  of  an  esti- 
mated 20,000  people.  Even  as  far  away 
as  Anchorage.  Alaska,  YSA  member  JQe 
Miles  addressed  a  Moratorium  Day  raU^. 

One  of  the  most  important  groups  ^i 
organizing  mass  support  for  October 


was  the  YSA-controlled  Student  Mobili- 
zation Committee,  several  of  whose  lead- 
ers were  prominent  speaJcers  at  major 
Moratorium  Day  rallies. 

In  Cleveland,  for  example,  SMC  leader 
Don  Ourewltz,  who  is  also  a  member  of 
both  the  SWP  and  YSA,  addressed  a 
rally  of  an  estimated  8,000,  while  SMC 
leader  Carol  Lipman  and  SWP  supporter 
Prof.  David  Herreshoff  were  among  the 
speakers  at  a  rally  of  several  thousand 
people  at  Detroit's  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity. In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  SMC 
sent  20  speaking  teams  to  no  fewer  than 
32  high  schools  and  colleges  as  part  of 
the  Moratorium  Day  observance. 

The  demonstrations  on  November  15 
in  Washington  and  San  Francisco  drew 
large  numbers  of  people  from  around  the 
country.  The  Justice  Department  esti- 
mated that  approximately  250,000  people 
ptuticipated  in  the  Washington  action, 
while  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  esti- 
mated the  west  coast  crowd  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100,000.  Speakers  at  the 
San  Francisco  demonstration  included, 
among  others,  Rennie  Davis  and  Black 
Panther  leader  David  HUliard.  Speakers 
in  Washington  included,  among  others 
listed, 

(1)  Ossie  Davis,  supporter  of  CPUSA 
fronts  and  causes: 

(2)  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  supporter  of 
communist  causes; 

(3)  Dave  Dellinger,  who  urged  partic- 
ipation in  a  march  on  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  support  of  the  defendants  in 
the  Chicago  conspiracy  trial,  a  march 
which  resulted  in  violence ; 

(4)  David  Hawk,  coordinator  of  the 
VMC; 

(5)  Phil  Hutchings,  staff  columnist 
for  the  Guardian: 

(6)  Carol  Lipman,  SMC  national  secre- 
tary and  YSA  member. 

Entertainment  at  the  Washington 
rally  was  provided  by  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups,  including  Dick 
Gregory  and  identified  Communist  Party 
member  Pete  Seeger.  Endorsements  for 
the  New  Mobe's  switivlties  in  November 
came  from  a  varied  list,  including : 

(1)  Leon  Davis.  New  York  labor  leader 
and  consistent  supporter  of  the  Com- 
mimist  Party: 

(2)  Louis  Goldblatt;  secretary-trea- 
surer of  the  ILWU  and  identified  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party : 

(3)  Jack  Hall,  ILWU  official  and 
identified  member  of  the  CPUSA; 

(4)  James  Johnson,  member  of  the 
Fort  Hood  Three  and  NBAWADU ; 

(5>  David  Livingston,  District  65, 
RWDSU,  leader  and  identified  member 
of  the  CPUSA: 

(6)  Morris  Rosenzweig,  District  65 
leader  and  participant  in  the  January 
1970  meeting  with  North  Vietnamese 
representatives  in  Montreal; 

( 7 »   Dr.  Benjamin  Spock. 

The  ILWU  leaderslup  played  a  substan- 
tial role  on  the  west  coast  in  organizing 
the  November  15,  1969,  demonstrations. 
Identified  Communist  Party  member  and 
ILWU  official  Morris  Watson  ha^  served 
as  editor  for  the  New  Mobilization  West, 
official  Mobe  west  coast  publication. 

In   San   Francisco,   according   to  an 


authoritative  article  appearing  in  The 
Militant  for  November  18,  1969: 

The  student  Mobilization  Oommlttee  was 
the  predominant  organization  on  the  march 
and  at  the  rally.  Banners  identifying  chap- 
ters throughout  the  West  were  seen  all  over 
the  march.  Most  of  the  march  momtors  were 
provided  by  the  SMC. 

Organizations  which  participated  in 
the  November  15  Washington  march  of 
the  New  Mobilization  Committee  in- 
cluded: 

( 1 )  the  Communist  Party.  UjS A. ; 

(2)  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBods  Clubs  of 
America ; 

(3)  Clergy  and  Lajmaen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam; 

(4)  the  Committee  of  Returned  Vol- 
imteers; 

(5)  the  Black  Panther  Party; 

(6)  the  National  Committee  to  Com- 
bat Fascism,  a  support  group  for  the 
Black  Panther  Party; 

(7)  the  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional Fimd; 

(8)  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Liberties; 

(9)  the  Student  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee: 

(10)  the  Socialist  Workers  Party; 

(11)  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance; 

(12)  Women  Strike  for  Peace: 

(13)  the  Revolutionary  Youth  Move- 
ment n  faction  of  SDS; 

(14)  Worker-Student  Alliance  SDS, 
controlled  by  members  of  the  Maoist 
communist  Progressive  Labor  Party; 

(15)  Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam; 

( 16 )  the  GI  Defense  Organization,  an 
offshoot  of  VFP: 

(17)  Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism; 

(18)  the  Buffalo  Nine  Defense  Com- 
mittee, a  YAWF  front; 

(19)  the  Committee  to  Support  Middle 
East  Liberation,  another  YAWF  front 
group; 

(20)  the  Spartacist  League,  a  dissident 
Trotskylst  group: 

(21)  The  Temporary  Organizing  Com- 
mittee for  a  Revolutionary  Working 
Class  Youth  Organization,  forerunner  of 
the  CPUSA's  new  youth  organization, 
the  Yoimg  Workers  Liberation  League; 

(22)  the  Workers  League,  a  dissident 
Trotskylst  group : 

(23)  the. Freedom  and  Peace  Party; 

(24)  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee; 

(25)  the  New  Party,  a  radical  political 
group; 

(26)  the  War  Resisters  League,  a  radi- 
cal pacifist  group; 

(27)  War  Tax  Resistance,  a  WRL  off- 
shoot: 

(28)  the  Progressive  Labor  Party; 

(29)  the  Youth  IntemaUonal  Party 
("Yippies") ; 

(30)  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Justice 
to  Latin  American  Political  Prisoners, 
an  SWP  front  organization. 

The  question  of  concentration  on  GIs 
was  highlighted  during  the  November 
actions  by  the  convening  of  the  National 
Conference  on  GI  Rights  on  November 
13-14  at  a  Washington  hotel.  Primary 
impetus  for  the  conference  came  from 
Veterans  for  Peace  and  a  VFP  offshoot, 
the  GI  Defense  Organization.  A  resolu- 
tion advocating  such  a  conference  had 
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been  presented  at  the  National  Anti-War 
Conference    in   Cleveland    during   July 

1969. 
Speakers  at  this  conference  Included: 

(1)  David  Rein,  identified  member  of 
the  Communist  Party ; 

(2)  Allen  Myers,  editor  of  SMC's  GI 
Press  Service  and  member  of  both  the 
8WP  and  YSA; 

(3)  Terence  Hallinan.  leading  DuBois 
Clubs  activist  and  CP-USA  member; 

(4)  Henri  DiSuvero,  director  of  the 
communist-dominated  National  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee; 

(5)  Andrew  Stapp,  founder  of  the 
American  Servicemen's  Union  and  mem- 
ber of  Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism. 

Sponsoring  organizations  for  the  con- 
ference, in  addition  to  Chicago  Veterans 
for  Peace  and  the  GI  Defense  Organiza- 
tion, included  SMC's  GI  Press  Service, 
the  American  Servicemen's  Union.  New 
York  Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam,  and 
the  SWP-YSA-front  GI  Civil  Liberties 
Defense  Committee. 

On  Thursday,  November  13,  the  New 
Mobe's  March  Against  Death  began  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  About  45,- 
000  people  marched  from  Arlington  to 
the  White  House  and  on  to  the  Capitol; 
each  marcher  carried  a  placard  bearing 
the  name  of  an  American  killed  In  Viet- 
nam. Many  had  to  return  to  Arlington 
to  start  again  because  arrivals  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  the  2  days  of  this  action, 
were  lower  than  anticipated. 

At  noon  on  Friday,  the  first  rally  wa.? 
held  on  the  Mall.  Afterwards,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Spock  led  about  1,000  people  to 
the  Justice  Department  to  demand  an  in- 
terview with  the  Attorney  General.  When 
the  interview  was  refused,  tension  rose. 
Spock  led  the  marchers  back  to  the  Mall. 
Writer  Dwight  McDonald  urged  them  to 
return  to  the  Justice  Department,  and 
activists  tried  to  incite  the  crowd,  which 
finally  dispersed  because  of  rain. 

At  about  9  p.m.  on  Friday  some  3,000 
people  gathered  at  Dupont  Circle  and 
marched  toward  the  South  Vietnamese 
Embassy.  Groups  involved  in  this  action 
included  Yippies,  SDS,  Mad  Dogs,  Cra- 
zies, and  Weathermen.  Many  in  the 
crowd  had  helmets  and  gas  masks.  Dem- 
onstrators at  the  Embassy  threw  rocks, 
bottles,  and  bricks.  Police  had  to  use  tear 
gas  and  made  about  20  arrests.  The  crowd 
moved  back  to  the  Dupont  Circle  area, 
attacked  police  vehicles,  and  threatened 
the  police. 

At  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  the  coffins  at 
the  Capitol,  in  which  the  name  cards 
carried  in  the  March  Against  Death  had 
been  placed,  were  sealed  and  the  Novem- 
ber 15  demonstration  began.  The  dem- 
onstration reached  its  peak  about  mid- 
afternoon  with  an  estimated  250,000 
people  in  and  around  the  Washington 
Monument  grounds.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  New  Mobe  cochairman  Dave 
Dellinger  made  his  speech  urging  the 
assembled  crowd  to  join  in  the  projected 
march  on  the  Justice  Department  later 
that  aftem(X)n: 

The  American  people  must  support  the 
Independence  of  Vietnam  by  supporting  the 
provisional  revolutionary  government  and  by 
supporting  North  Vietnam.  At  5:00  this 
afternoon,  Abble  Hoffman,  John  Prevmds 
IFrolnesI.  Jerry  Rubin  and  I  will  be  march- 
ing with  you — marching  to  the  Justice  De- 


partment   where    repreaslon    Is    being    pro- 
grammed. .  .  .  Right  on! 

At  about  3  p.m.  a  group  of  activists 
marched  on  the  Labor  Department,  os- 
tensibly to  rally  support  for  a  nationwide 
strike  of  General  Electric  workers.  Their 
real  purpose,  however,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  the  Friday  night  march  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  Embassy,  was  to  spark 
a  confrontation  with  the  police.  The 
crowd  chanted  and  demonstrated,  the 
police  responded,  and  many  demonstra- 
tors left  to  join  the  march  on  the  Justice 
Department. 

The  5  p.m.  march  on  the  Justice  De- 
partment was  ostensibly  called  to  pro- 
test the  so-called  "Conspiracy  trial"  in 
Chicago;  but,  like  the  demonstrations  at 
Dupont  Circle  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, it  was  in  fact  designed  to  force 
confrontation.  The  mob,  in  open  viola- 
tion of  the  march  permit,  continued  to 
circle  the  Justice  Department,  chanting 
and  parading  fake  casualties  to  incite 
the  crowd.  Demonstrators  wearing  hel- 
mets and  gas  masks  carried  knapsacks 
filled  with  rocks,  bottles,  flares,  and  paint 
bombs. 

Again,  the  police  were  forced  to  use 
tear  gas.  The  crowd  retreated  to  the 
Labor  Etepartment  and  regrouped  to 
challenge  the  police  lines  8«ain,  but 
police  drove  them  back  to  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  Grounds.  About  5,000  to 
6,000  people  participated  in  this  action, 
which  saw  considerable  rock  throwing, 
paint  thrown  at  the  Justice  Department 
building,  and  the  lowering  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  raising  of  a  Vietcong  flag 
in  its  place. 

The  demonstrators  eventually  spread 
out  toward  the  Dupont  Circle  and  down- 
town area.  Rock  throwing  and  property 
damage  continued  imtll  around  11  pjn. 

In  view  of  the  violence  that  erupted 
during  these  demonstrations,  the  follow- 
ing news  release  Issued  by  the  New  Mobe 
press  office  on  November  10  is  especially 
interesting. 

ABBIK  HomiAN  AND  "Weatheruan"  AsstmE 
New  MOBC  "No  Vioi-knce" 

Washington,  D.C,  Novzmber  10.  1969. — 
Three  members  of  the  "Conspiracy  8"  being 
tried  In  Judge  Julius  Hoffman's  court  In 
Chicago,  flew  Into  Washington  last  night  to 
reassure  the  New  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam  that  the  demonstra- 
tion they  plan  following  the  New  Mobiliza- 
tion rally  this  Saturday  will  conform  to  the 
legal  and  nonviolent  discipline  the  anti-war 
coalition  has  established  for  Its  November 
activities. 

David  Dellinger,  Abbie  Hoffman  and  Rennie 
Davis  said  that  the  participants  in  Saturday's 
evening  rally  at  the  Justice  Department 
understand  fully  the  need  to  counteract  the 
"fears  of  violence  raised  by  Attorney  General 
Mitchell"  and  his  staff. 

A  representative  of  the  Weatherman  fac- 
tion of  SDS  g^ave  a  similar  reassurance  to  the 
New  Mobilization  Executive  Committee  on 
Sunday  evening  In  Washington.  "In  the  light 
of  the  Administration's  claims  that  Weather- 
man Intends  to  disrupt  the  New  Mobe  dem- 
onstration by  provoking  violence."  the  rep- 
resentative said,  "we  want  to  advise  you  In 
the  strongest  terms  possible  that  we  Intend 
to  abide  by  the  non-violent  principles  you 
have  established  for  your  November  13-16 
actions,  and  that  we  want  your  rally  to  be  a 
total  success  capable  of  influencing  the 
American  people  against  the  war."  (The 
Weatherman  representative  declined  to  be 
identified.) 


While  the  New  MoWiaation  Committee 
has  made  it  a  policy  to  endorse  any  demon- 
atartions  or  actions  this  coming  weekend 
other  than  its  own  March  Against  Death  and 
the  Mass  March  and  Rally  on  Saturday, 
spokesmen  today  made  it  clear  that  New 
Mobilization  considers  the  cause  of  the 
"Conspiracy  8"  the  cause  of  all  antiwar  ele- 
ments in  this  country,  and  that  thousands 
of  people  in  the  parade  will  be  carrying  ban- 
ners to  "Stop  the  Trial." 

Mr.  Sidney  Lens,  (3o-chalrman  of  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee  said:  "The  eight 
members  of  the  'conspiracy'  cturently  being 
victimized  in  Judge  Hoffman's  court  on  the 
unconstitutional  charge  of  conspiring  to 
cross  state  lines  to  incite  a  riot,  are  being 
harassed  and  prosecuted  only  because  they 
have  led  anti-war  demonstrations.  They  an 
guUty  of  no  crime.  Indeed  they  are  the  vic- 
tims of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  city  tid- 
minlstratlon  in  Chicago  last  year  and  by  the 
police  riot  which  was  designed  to  deny  the 
anti-war  movement  its  right  to  protest  un- 
der the  First  Amendment.  We  Intend  to 
publicize  the  issue  and  to  lend  whatever 
weight  we  can  to  see  that  this  gross  Injus- 
tice is  reversed.  Like  the  Spock-Coflln  trial, 
this  effort  at  repression  is  simply  the  strategy 
of  the  Government  to  intimidate  and  sup- 
press the  anti-war  movement.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  let  this  happen."  [Emphasis  added.] 

The  statement  of  David  Dellinger  on 
the  afternoon  of  November  15,  taken 
with  the  statements  of  Sidney  Lens  as 
cited  in  the  November  10  press  release 
quoted  above,  leave  no  doubt  whatever 
that,  even  though  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment march  did  not  have  the  Mobe's 
formal  endorsement,  it  was  certainly  ap- 
proved by  an  influential  segment  of  the 
Mobe's  leadership. 

The  official  posture  of  New  Mobe  re- 
garding the  maintenance  of  order  dur- 
ing the  Novemt)er  demonstrations  had 
been  that  established  guidelines  must 
be  adhered  to  by  all  participants  with 
New  Mobe  marshals  regulating  security 
within  the  actual  line  of  march. 

Regarding  civil  disobedience,  Irwin 
Bock,  who  attended  several  New  Mobe 
steering  committee  sessions,  recalled 
that  Sid  Lens  had  stated  at  one  of  the 
piarming  meetings  that  "an  opportmiity 
would  be  given  to  those  people  who  felt 
that  more  should  be  done  after  the  offi- 
cial New  Mobilization  march  had  fin- 
ished, •  •  •  that  people  would  then 
have  an  opportunity  for  civil  disobe- 
dience, •  •  •  but  not  imder  the  offlclal 
auspices"  of  New  Mobe. 

Asked  whether  anything  was  in  fact 
said  to  the  effect  that  those  who  refuse 
to  abide  by  the  rules  should  not  ccMne  to 
Washington,  however.  Bock  replied  cate- 
gorically that  he  had  "never  heard  such 
a  statement  that  I  can  recall  from  any 
of  them.  In  fact,  to  the  contrary,  it  was 
always  said  that  we  [meaning  New 
Mobel  welcome  everybody  to  come,  no 
matter  what  your  political  views  are  or 
no  matter  what  your  tactics  are  •  •  •." 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Friday  night  march  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  Embassy  and  the  Sat- 
urday afternoon  marches  on  the  Labor 
and  Justice  Departments  were  not 
offleially  parts  of  New  Mobe's  planned 
activities,  although  the  participants 
were  largely  drawn  from  those  who  had 
come  to  Washington  for  the  New  Mobe 
march  and  rally  on  November  15.  New 
Mobe  itself  very  carefully  refrained  from 
formally  endorsing  any  of  these  actlvl- 
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ties,  although  the  Mobe  also  very  point- 
edly failed  to  issue  any  statement,  either 
before  or  after  the  violence,  entirely 
repudiating  them.  [ 

Instead.  New  Mobe  cochairman  Doiig- 
las  Dowd  issued  an  official  statemAnt 
after  the  demonstrations  in  which  he  an- 
nounced "that  the  violence  and  substfjn- 
tlal  gassing  and  arrests  that  began  be- 
tween 4  and  5  p.m.  Saturday,  November 
15,  were  unnecessary,  and  not  due  I  to 
initial  provocation  from  antiwar  demcjn- 
strators."  This  statement  was  issued  de- 
spite the  overwhelming  evidence  that  ftie 
violence  being  discussed  and  excused  Had 
tn  fact  been  deliberately  provoked  Jby 
bands  of  demonstrators  bent  on  forcing 
confrontation  with  the  police.  T 

During  the  November  ia-15  New  RKJbe 
Washington  demonstrations,  there  w*re 
175  arrests,  159  for  disorderly  condnct 
and  the  others  for  more  serious  offenaes. 
Six  hundred  and  six  people  were  treated, 
mostly  for  tear  gas  inhalation,  26  w^re 
police  olBcers.  [ 

The  demonstrations  cost  an  estimated 
$234,000  to  $268,000  for  property  dafai- 
age  alone,  added  to  $544,000  for  police 
overtime  and  $741,000  for  troop  deploy- 
ment, plus  $6,006  spent  on  clearing  away 
50  tons  of  debris — a  total  cost  of  frbm 
$1,525,006  to  $1,559,006.  [ 

On  December  8,  1969,  the  communist 
Stockholm  Conference  on  Vietnam  as- 
sued  its  "information  letter  No.  6"  reiif- 
flrming  its  complete  support  of  riew 
Mobe's  Fall  Offensive  activities:  \ 
November  15 — A  new  start 

The  'Pall  OlTeaslve"  of  the  American  ailtl- 
war  forces,  unlt«d  in  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee,  turned  out  to  be  the  big^Mt 
campaign  against  the  Vietnam  war  ever^- 
ganlzed  In  the  US.  In  support  of  this  big 
campaign  the  Stockholm  Conference  [on 
Vietnam  called  a  meeting  of  Its  IntematloLal 
Liaison  Committee  on  October  11-12,  i^-* 
that  meeting  issued  a  call  for  demonst 
tlona  all  over  the  world  on  November  16 
be  made  the  "Day  of  International  MoblU 
tlon  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam". 

We  thank  all  those  who  responded  to 
call    and    showed    that    nothing,    not    el 
police  dogs  and  tear  gas.  can  prevent  p ., 
from  expressing  their  protest  against  the 
In  Vietnam.  •  •  • 

The  Stockholm  Conference  document 
Included  brief  accounts  of  demonstra- 
tions conducted  on  November  15  in  the 
following  countries,  among  others  listid : 
Argentina,  Algeria,  Australia,  Austtia, 
Belgium.  Bulgaria.  Canada,  Chile,  Cuba, 
Denmark,  E:uador,  Finland,  Frarjce, 
German  Democratic  Republic  (East  G^r- 
many).  Federal  Republic  cf  Germainy 
(West  Germany),  Great  Britain.  Hiin- 
gary,  India  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexifco, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Peru,  Poland,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  Arab  Re- 
public. U.S.S.R.,  Venezuela,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. I 

The  mailing  further  claimed  tliat 
demonstrations  were  held  by  American 
citizens  at  United  States  buildings  i  in 
West  Berlin,  India,  Ghana.  Zambia,  ajnd 
Austria,  and  that  "170  US  citizens  work- 
ing in  Geneva  [emphasis  in  original] 
signed  a  petition  supporting  the  Mofa- 
toriimi  and  demanding  the  withdrawal 
of  all  US  military  personnel  fr^ 
Vietnam." 

On  December  13-14,  1969,  a  steering 


committee  meeting  was  held  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Groundwork  for  the  session 
had  been  laid  on  November  22  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  Mobe's  executive  com- 
mittee, one  of  whose  members  weis 
CPUS  A  leader  Arnold  Johnson.  The  fol- 
lowing people  were  among  those  present 
at  the  Cleveland  meeting: 

( 1 )  Carol  Andreas,  a  leader  in  the  De- 
troit Coalition  to  End  the  War  Now,  a 
key  Mobe  regional  affiliate  dominated  by 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party; 

(2)  Abe  Bloom.  New  Mobe  national 
committee  member; 

(3)  Barbara  Bick,  WSP; 

(4)  Al  Budka.  CAP  AC  and  SWP; 

(5)  Norma  Becker,  Fifth  Avenue  Viet- 
nam Peace  Parade  Committee; 

(6)  Douglas  Dowd,  pro-Hanoi  New 
Mobe  cochairman; 

(7)  Dave  Dellinger,  New  Mobe  co- 
chairman; 

(8)  Ted  Dostal,  Workers  World  Party; 

(9)  Frances  Dostal,  wife  of  Ted  Dos- 
tal; 

(10)  Rennie Davis,  Vietcong  supporter; 

(11)  Al  Evanoff,  labor  leader  and  sup- 
porter of  communist  fronts; 

(12)  Jerry  Gordon,  CAPAC,  a  leader 
in  the  Trotskyist  wing  of  the  peace  move- 
ment; 

(13)  Don  Gurewitz,  SMC.  member  of 
the  SWP  and  YS A; 

(14)  Fred  Halstead,  SWP; 

(15)  Arnold  Johnson,  CPUSA; 

(16)  Linda  Jenness,  SWP; 

(17)  Sylvia  Kushner,  Chicago  Peace 
Council,  member  of  the  CTUSA; 

(18)  Carol  Lipman.  SMC,  member  of 
the  SWP  and  YS  A; 

il9>  Sidney  Lens,  Chicago  Peace 
Council ; 

(20)  John  McAuliff,  Committee  of  Re- 
turned Volunteers; 

<21)   Sidney  Peck,  Mobe  cochairman; 

(22)  Andrew  Pulley,  YSA; 

(23)  Harry  Ring,  SWP; 

(24)  Syd  Stapleton,  SWP; 

(25)  Marcia  Sweetenham,  YSA; 

(26)  Nancy  Strebe,  SWP  member  and 
cochairman  of  the  Minnesota  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee ; 

(27)  Abe  Welsburd,  Trade  Unionists 
for  Peace; 

(28)  Arthur  Waskow,  Mobe  national 
committee  member; 

(29)  David  Wulp,  SWP  and  YSA; 

(30)  Hilgert  Allen,  Cleveland  SMC, 
YSA; 

(31)  Betsy  Davis,  Cleveland  YAWP; 

(32)  Prof.  William  Davidon,  Mobe  na- 
tional committee ; 

(33)  Richard  Flnkel,  Cleveland  SMC, 
YSA' 

(34)  Molly  Kirsch,  Cleveland  SMC, 
YSA; 

(35)  Max  Kirsch,  Cleveland  SMC, 
YSA; 

(36)  Hermpn  Kirsch,  SWP; 

(37)  Stewart  Meacham,  Mobe  cochair- 
man; 

(38)  Max  Primack,  Chicago  Peace 
Council ; 

(39)  Roger  Rudensteln,  Cleveland 
SMC,  YSA; 

(40)  Marty  Rudenstein,  Cleveland 
SMC,  YSA; 

(41)  Robert  Schwartz,  Cleveland  SMC, 
YSA: 

(42)  Gerald  Schwinn,  Committee  of 
Returned  Volunteers; 


(43)  Linda  Sheppard.  SWP  and  YSA; 

(44)  Jeanette  Tracy,  Cleveland  SMC 
YSA; 

(45)  Ron  Young,  New  Mobe  national 
committee. 

The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the 
formulation  of  a  "six  month  campaign 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,"  as  an- 
nounced in  a  New  Mobe  press  release 
dated  December  17,  1969.  This  campaign 
was  designed  as  an  attack  on  three  major 
areas  of  concern. 

The  first,  as  announced  In  the  press  re- 
lease. Involved,  "calling  for  a  variety  of  ac- 
tions to  oppose  repression  as  a  necessary  as- 
pect of  opposing  the  war.  The  Mobilization 
will  help  to  organize  activities  to  support 
Black  Panther  demands  for  a  UN  InvesUga- 
tlon  of  the  systematic  pattern  by  government 
and  police  against  the  Panthers.  Mobiliza- 
tion spokesmen  announced  that  plans  were 
being  made  for  decentralized  demonstrations 
to  support  the  eight  anti-war  leaders  on  trial 
In  Chicago  as  the  Conspiracy  trial  comes  to 
an  end  In  January." 

The  second  "major  thrust"  was  an- 
nounced under  the  heading  "Who  Pays 
for  the  War  and  Who  Profits  from  the 
War?"  This  campaign  was  designed  as 
a  broad  one  intended  to  demonstrate  to 
people  "the  high  cost  of  the  war  in  their 
own  lives:" 

Antl-lnflatlon  picketing  and  boycotts  at 
groceries,  etc.;  group  tax  protests  or  refusal, 
visits  to  IRS  offices,  tax  payments  to  the  poor, 
etc.:  support  for  strikers  resisting  efforts  of 
business  and  government  to  put  the  burden 
of  the  war  on  workers;  demonstrations,  sit- 
down,  etc.  at  offices  and  stockholders  meet- 
ings of  major  war  corporations;  savings  bond 
returns  (QI's);  demonstrations,  etc..  pro- 
testing perpetuation  of  poverty,  low  level  of 
welfare  and  medical  payments,  etc.,  caused 
by  the  war.  These  efforts  will  reach  a  peak 
on  or  around  April  15,  the  time  when  Ameri- 
cans return  tax  payments. 

The  third  emphasis  announced  was 
"draft  age  youth  and  GI's": 

New  Mobe  annoimced  that  it  will  actively 
support  OI's  and  draft  age  youth  In  exercis- 
ing their  right  to  refuse  to  serve  the  govern- 
ment's war  against  Vietnam.  The  spring 
campaign  may  culminate  In  massive  GI  sup- 
port demonstrations  for  peace  on  May  30, 
Memorial  Day. 

In  a  major  article  appearing  in  the  De- 
cember 26,  1969,  issue  of  The  Militant, 
official  SWP  newspaper,  Harry  Ring,  a 
Mobe  steering  committee  member  and 
prominent  SWP  leader,  criticized  the  de- 
cisions reached  at  the  Cleveland  meet- 
ing as  a  "serious  retreat  from  organizing 
mass  struggles  against  the  war."  Ring 
vigorously  challenged  the  major  broad- 
ening of  the  Mobe's  focus.  Conceding 
that  many  of  the  Issues  raised  were  le- 
gitimate and  "supported  by  all  oppo- 
nents of  the  war,"  Ring  argued  that  "iso- 
lated from  any  central  focus— such  as 
mass  action  against  the  war — the  pros- 
pects for  getting  any  action  related  to 
them  off  the  groimd  are,  at  best,  slight." 

Describing  the  United  States  as  an 
"imperialist  nation"  that  "is  today  wag- 
ing a  war  of  aggression  against  a  revo- 
lutionary people,"  Ring  declared: 

And  the  Vietnamese,  with  a  body  of  experi- 
ence in  the  concrete  struggle  against  im- 
perialism, have  made  public  again  and  again 
their  profound  appreciation  for  the  worth  of 
such  mass  actions  in  the  liberation  fight. 
I  Emphasis  added.) 
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Despite  criticism  of  the  broadening  of 
Mobe's  program,  however,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  SWP,  YSA,  and 
YSA — controlled  Student  Mobilization 
Committee  continued  to  publicize  and 
support  Mobe  activities.  SMC,  again  as 
in  the  past,  provided  major  organiza- 
tl<mal  support  to  build  the  New  Mobe's 
Spring  Offensive. 

Other  commimist  support  for  the  New 
Mobe's  Spring  Offensive  came  from  the 
Young  Workers  Liberation  League, 
founded  in  Chicago  during  February 
1970  as  the  official  youth  arm  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.,  and  successor  to 
the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America. 
One  of  the  documents  distributed  by  the 
YWLL  to  its  membership,  a  "Memo  on 
the  April  14  and  15  Peace  Actions  From 
New  York  Section  Leadership,"  stated 
that— 

The  "founding  convention  of  the  Touug 
Workers  Liberation  League  singled  out  the 
national  anti-roar  mobilizations  in  April  as 
one  of  our  main  activities  In  the  Immediate 
period."  [Emphasis  added.) 

Another  document  distributed  by  the 
YWLL,  a  "Memo  To  All  Sections  Of  The 
Young  Workers  Liberation  League,"  in- 
cluded this  item : 

Peace  Mobilization 

A.  In  keeping  with  convention  decisions, 
immediate  concern  should  be  to  mobilize 
as  many  youth  as  poeslble  agaln&t  General 
Motors  on  April  (no  date  in  original],  to 
demand  an  end  to  O.M.  tax  thieving  and  war 
proflteerlng.  This  will  be  our  fliwt  public 
demonstration,  and  every  branch  should 
work  to  make  it  successful.  We  should  aim  at 
demonstraUons  and  leaflettlng  In  front  of 
plants  where  poeslble  with  the  ^)ecial  aim 
-tsr  spurring  an  armband  demonstratton  In- 
side i^e  plant.  This  demonstration  is  part 
of  a  nationwide  drive  by  New  Mobilization 
To  End  the  War  to  organize  workplace  dem- 
onstrations on  April  14. 

Mobe  leaders  continued  to  maintain 
contact  with  international  communist 
groups  and  leaders,  looking  forward  to 
the  Spring  Offensive.  The  February  1970 
issue  of  the  New  Mohilizer,  for  example, 
carried  an  article  by  New  Mobe  steering 
committee  member  John  McAuliff: 

Over  the  weekend  of  Jan.  17-18,  I  traveled 
to  Sweden  on  behalf  of  the  Coordinating 
CouncU  of  the  New  Mobilization  Committee. 
The  occasion  was  a  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Liaison  Committee  of  the  Stockholm 
Oonferenoe,  an  association  Oif  anti-war  or- 
ganizations from  different  ooiuitries.  The 
formal  purpose  of  the  gathering  was  to  plan 
major  world  conference  on  the  war  Isle).  We 
agreed  on  March  28-30  as  the  best  dates 
and  Stockholm  as  the  location. 

This  Easter  weekend  conference  Is  open 
to  all  organizations  which  support  the  toal 
|b1c),  immediate,  unconditioned  withdrawal 
of  US  and  aUled  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  many  countries  will 
be  represented.  Delegations  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam), 
the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Government  {South 
Vietnam)  utill  take  part.  •  •  • 

The  meeting  last  month  In  Stockholm 
also  called  for  the  mass  circulation  of  total 
and  immediate  withdrawal  petitions  between 
now  and  the  world  conference.  In  support  of 
the  plans  of  the  New  Mobe  the  meeting  de- 
clared April  15  an  international  'U.S.  Out 
of  Vietnam'  day. 

Interest  was  expreased  by  some  of  the  dele- 
g»te8  present  to  develop  supporting  actions 
K>  the  Mobe's  late  April  campaign  against 
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US  war-proflteerlng  and  Imperialist  corpora- 
tions. (A  real  opportunity  exists  here  since 
the  aggressive  presence  of  US  corporations  Is 
a  sensitive  lasue  In  many  European  and  third 
world  countlres  Isle).  The  Mobe  delegation 
to  the  Easter  conference  should  do  some  en- 
ergetic organizing  to  help  bring  off  anti-US 
corporation  actions  world  wide.) 

They  talked  also  of  the  Importance  for  the 
US  antiwar  movement  to  make  concrete 
practical  demands  on  our  government,  for 
example  that  the  US  should  agree  in  Paris 
to  negotiate  directly  with  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  on  the  basis  of 
the  NLP's  overall  10  point  solution.  (Empha- 
sis added.) 

A  Februaiy  23,  1970,  letter  on  the 
Stockholm  Conference's  letterhead  dis- 
cussed the  importance  of  the  Jsuiuary 
17-18  meeting  in  preparing  for  the  Fifth 
Stockholm  Conference  on  Vietnam, 
March  28-30,  1970,  "with  the  aim  of 
bringing  about  further  co-ordination 
and  unity  of  the  numerous  actions  for 
the  mobilization  of  public  opinion  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam."  Referring  spec- 
ifically to  the  American  antiwar  move- 
ment, the  letter  stated: 

We  all  appreciate  the  great  actions  of  the 
US  anti-war  movement  and  wish  to  see  it 
represented  in  the  broadest  possible  way  at 
the  Conference.  We  have  all  been  following 
with  great  attention  and  sympathy  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  movement  in  the  USA 
dxuing  the  second  half  of  1969.  The  Inter- 
national Liaison  Committee  considered  it 
one  of  its  main  duties  to  raise  toorlduHde 
support  for  the  US  fall  offensive  and  icill 
continue  to  support  the  initiatives  taken  by 
the  US  movement.  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  letter  also  referred  to  the  Stock- 
holm Conference's  "Vietnam  Appeal, 
which  was  formulated  last  October  by 
the  meeting  of  the  International  Liaison 
Committee  in  full  co-op)eration  and  with 
the  advise  of  the  representatives  of  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  and  other 
U.S.  organizations." 

On  January  30-31,  1970,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Quebec,  Canada.  Vietnamese 
representatives  were  in  attendance,  along 
with  representatives  of  the  Soviet-con- 
trolled World  Peace  Council.  Americans 
attending  included : 

(1)  Morris  Rosenzweig,  Mobe  endorser; 

(2)  Sylvia  Kushner,  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Peace  Council  and  member  of 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.; 

(3)  Katherine  Camp,  Mobe  steering 
committee  member; 

(4)  Stanley  Faulkner,  active  member 
of  the  CPUSA-front  National  Lawyers 
Guild; 

(5)  Stewart  Meacham,  Mobe  cochair- 
man; 

(6)  Arnold  Johnson.  CPUSA  leader  and 
Mobe  steering  committee  member: 

(7)  Joseph  Crown,  leader  in  the  Law- 
yers Committee  on  American  Policy  To- 
ward Vietnam  and  national  committee 
member  in  the  Communist-dominated 
National  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee; 

(8)  Pauline  Rosen,  member  of  Women 
Strike  for  Peace  and  prominent  par- 
ticipant in  activities  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Committee; 

(9)  Masai  Hewitt,  minister  of  educa- 
tion. Black  Panther  Party; 

(10)  Rev.  Richard  Morford,  leader  of 
the  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship,  a  CPUSA  front,  and  identi- 


fied member  of  the  Communist  Party 
U.SJV. 

Many  of  the  subjects  discussed  and 
acted  upon  at  this  meeting  were  also 
part  of  the  New  Mobe's  Spring  Offensive 
program:  promotion  of  demonstrations 
during  March  at  Selective  Service  offices 
around  the  United  States,  organization  of 
sit-ins  and  other  demonstrations  against 
the  war.  planning  of  demonstrations  re- 
lating to  major  American  corporations, 
and  withholding  of  taxes  and  conducting 
of  demonstrations  in  April  as  a  means  of 
protesting  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

An  article  in  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee  West's  "Newsletter  Number 
4."  dated  February  13,  1970,  provided  an- 
other example  of  cooperation  by  key  New 
Mobe  leaders  with  the  international  com- 
munist movement  and  demonstrated 
that  the  New  Mobe's  enlarged  program 
as  adopted  at  the  December  1969  steer- 
ing committee  meeting  in  Cleveland  re- 
mained in  harmony  with  the  stated  ob- 
jectives of  the  Soviet-controlled  World 
Peace  Council.  Entitled  "Vancouver 
Peace  Conference,"  the  article  stated: 

About  100  Americans  from  the  West  Coast, 
representing  about  70  organlzaUons,  and  a 
delegation  of  Canadian  peace  people  met  at  a 
conference  Feb.  7  &  8  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 
(British  Columbia),  called  by  the  World 
Peace  Council  to  discuss  international  co- 
operation to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  (sic). 
New  Mobe  arranged  the  United  States  par- 
ticipation. In  fact,  the  meeting  was  Initiated 
by  Carlton  Qoodlett  and  Irving  Sarnoff 
(both  New  Mobe  steering  committee  mem- 
bers) at  a  WPC  meeting  in  Africa  last 
month.    \ 

WPC  delegates  were:  Tran  Cong  Tuong, 
one  of  the  chief  DRV  (Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam)  negotiators  at  the  Paris  ses- 
sions; Ha  Huy  Oanh,  DRV  negotiating  team: 
Krishna  Menon,  India,  Pastor  Martin  Nle- 
moUer,  Germany,  Romesh  Chandra  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  WPC;  and  A.  Ratslfe- 
hera,  Madagascar. 

The  conference  endorsed  and  called  for 
international  support  to  the  work  stoppage 
being  called  on  April  15  to  protest  the  war. 

A  statement  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Conference  declared  that  the  most  urgent 
need  of  all  people  is  Immediate  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam,  but  placed  priority  on  over- 
coming the  related  eiHLs  of  racism,  poverty 
and  repression. 

The  Conference  recommended  that  an  In- 
ternational meeting  on  racism  be  held  in 
1970;  endorsed  selection  of  Montreal  as  site 
for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  Into  war  crimes 
on  Vietnam,  projected  for  summer  1970. 

The  Vietnam  delegates  addressed  the  as- 
semblage, answered  questions,  and  partici- 
pated In  workshops.  The  conference  was  his- 
toric in  that  It  was  the  first  time  repre- 
senutlves  of  the  DRV  government  have  met 
with  US  citizens  and  the  first  time  In  the 
WPC  (sic)  has  sponsored  so  broadly  repre- 
sented a  meeting  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

New  Mobe  office  has  copies  of  the  state- 
ment adopted  by  the  conference;  we  toill 
.soon  have  tapes  of  talks  by  the  Vietnamese 
and  printed  reports  of  what  they  said.  •  •  • 
(Emphasis  added.] 

On  March  28-30, 1970,  the  Fifth  Stock- 
holm Conference  on  Vietnam  weis  held 
in  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Like  all  such  pre- 
vious activities  of  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence, this  gathering  and  its  pronoimce- 
ments  were  blatantly  communist-ori- 
ented in  nature  and  keyed  openly  to  the 
American  antiwar  movement,  particu- 
larly the  New  Mobilization  Committee. 

The  conference,  attended  by  354  repre- 
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sentatives  ol  64  coxintries  and  31  inter- 
national organizations,  adopted  a  rqBO- 
lution  specifically  supporting  the  c<Hn- 
muniat  National  Liberation  Front : 

Tbe  Conference  la  convinced  that  In  otder 
10  reach  a  correct  solution  of  the  problem 
ot  real  peace  In  Vietnam,  the  United  8t*ie8 
government  mint  satisfy  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  the  Vietnamese  people  as  <|on- 
talned  In  the  ten-point  overall  solutlori  of 
the  NLF  and  the  PRO  [ProvlBlonaJ  Revtlu- 
tlonary  Oovemment)  of  the  Republl<^  of 
South  Vietnam,  which  are  based  on  the  ijotal 
Immediate  and  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  the  U.S.  and  allied  forces  and  establUh- 
ment  of  a  provisional  coalition  governnient 
which  would  organize  free,  democratic  Sec- 
tions. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  extension  of 


the 


war  In  Indochina,  the  United  States  must 
be  required  to  cease  Immediately  and  un- 
condltlonally  Its  war  of  aggreeelon  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  bombing  of  Laos,  It  must  put 
an  end  to  the  intervention  In  Cambodia  and 
respect  Its  Independence,  neutrality  and  (ter- 
ritorial Integrity.  i 

The  following  passage  from  this  resolxAlon 
Is  of  special  Interest :  1 

•  •  •  the  Conference  recommends  that 
there  hsould  (sic]  be  set  up  In  each  country 
an  action  programme  In  cooperation  witft  the 
antiwar  movement  in  the  United  State$.  In 
this  way  powerfvil  pressure  will  be  credited 
throughout  the  world,  that  will  oblige  the 
U.3.  government  to  respect  the  pyeace,  Itide- 
pendence  and  the  right  to  self-determination 
of  the  Vietnamese,  Laotian  and  Cambocllan 
peoples.  It  recommends  the  organisation  of 
broadly-based,  continuing  actions  that: will 
be  coordinated  and  developed  in  each  reflon. 
each  country,  each  sector,  according  to  their 
conditions  and  to  the  concrete  problems 
posed.  (Emphasis  added.]  I 

Another  document  disseminated  by  the 
Stockholm  Conference  provided  a  fur- 
ther illustration  of  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  New  Mobe  and  the  Interna- 
tional oommunlst  "peace"  campaign! 

Responding  to  the  call  of  the  Stockholm 
Conference  on  Vietnam,  the  New  MobUlz»tlon 
Committee  In  the  USA  has  proposed  a  world- 
wide campaign  to  collect  signatures  of  ml!- 
llons  of  people  everywhere  on  appeals  em- 
bodying the  demand  of  the  total.  Immediate, 
unconditional  withdrawal  of  U.S.  and  allied 
-  troops  and  weapons  from  South  Vletn«jn. 

The  campaign  Is  to  be  known  as  the  OtJT- 
NOW  PROJECT.  The  campaign  will  taka  dif- 
ferent forms  In  different  countries.  Iq  the 
USA  cables  are  being  sent  to  president  Wlxon 
with  the  one  word  STOP.  I 

All  International  and  national  organiza- 
tions are  Invited  to  follow  this  methcjd  or 
obtain  signatures  to  the  Vietnam  Aopeal. 
which  embodies  the  key  OUTNOW  dertund. 
In  countries  whose  governments  support,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  U.S.  aggression  In 
Vietnam,  the  campaign  will  be  linked  U>  the 
demands  to  break  with  these  war  policies. 

The  6th  Stockholm  Conference  on  Vietnam 
fully  supports  this  campaign,  wUl  assist  on 
the  collection  of  signatures,  and  wUl  tnake 
the  best  possible  Xise  of  these. 

This  was  echoed  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpt taken  from  an  official  New  Mobe 
press  release  on  the  projected  Aprtl  15 
demonstrations : 

The  week  of  AprU  15  also  marks  the  open- 
ing of  the  New  MobUlzation's  international 
call  for  messages  to  President  Nixon,  cooalst- 
ing  of  one  word:  STOP  This  project  wtll  be 
known  as  the  OUTNOW  Campaign  and  will 
involve  aU  indivldvials  and  groups  dH  this 
co\intry  and  throughout  the  world)  wha  wish 
to  participate. 

The  extent  of  world  commiinlst  atore- 


ciatlon  for  the  activities  of  both  the 
Stockholm  Conference  and  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee  was  Indicated  in 
the  following  statements  of  North  Viet- 
namese official  Xuan  Thuy  In  remarks 
delivered  to  the  conference: 

Particularly,  with  regard  to  the  American 
people's  anti  war  movement,  we  are  delighted 
to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  Nixon  Admlnlstra- 
tlons  policy  of  repression  and  maneuvers  of 
concealing  the  truth,  the  American  people, 
throughout  last  year,  did  not  sit  quiet  and 
let  the  U.S.  Oovemment  commit  in  their 
name  acts  of  intervention  and  aggression  and 
crimes  in  Vietnam  and  in  many  other  places, 
impairing  the  honour  and  fine  traditions  of 
the  American  nation. 

Last  year,  the  American  people's  movement 
against  the  Vietnam  war  was  marked  by  im- 
portant events  so  far  unknown  in  American 
history.  The  "MoTatoHum  Day"  (October  15 
1969)  the  demonstrations  on  November  13, 
14  15  1969  the  opposition  to  the  Chicago 
trial  the  denunciation,  of  U.S.  troops'  crlmw 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  anti-draft  movement, 
the  opposition  to  the  war  budget  the  state- 
ments made  inside  and  outside  the  Congress 
against  the  Nixon  Administrations  policy. 
^d  innumerable  other  actions  of  »«PPOj;J  *° 
the  Vietnamese  people  were  warmly  hailed 
and  responded  to  by  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  the  World  people. 

The  Stockholm  Conference  expresses  the 
arm  determination  of  the  various  and  ma^ 
Sfve  forces  of  the  world  people  i^ationaa  a^ 
international  organizations,  of  P"?«^l"^ 
embodying  the  desire  for  peace  and  genuine 
f rTe^hlp^among  peoples.  It  "^^"^"."^ 
again  a  great  source  of  encouragement  for 
our  people. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  pressure  on  the 
U  S  Kovemment  by  concrete  acts,  demand- 
ing'that  it  rapidly.  totaUy  withdraw  from 
south  Vietnam  U.S.  troops  and  tho»e  of  the 
other  foreign  countries  in  *!»«  Yf;  ,f??)f; 
without  posing  any  condition,  that  It  let  the 
Vietnamese  people  settle  themselves  their 
own  affairs  without  foreign  interference. 

•  •  •  reality  shovre  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration •  •  •  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
reaction  of  pubUc  opinion,  in  the  first  pla<» 
American  public  opinion.  What  the  United 
States  has  had  to  accept  so  far,  for  instance 
the  cessation  of  bombardments  agalnst^e 
Democratic  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  (North 
Vietnam],  etc.  U  precisely  prompted  by  its 
defeats  on  the  battlefield  and  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion.*   •   • 

That  U  why,  the  coordination  between 
our  people's  struggle  and  the  world  pe<^le's 
support  U  one  of  the  most  Important  ques- 
tion [sic].  This  oo-ordlnatlon  will  surely 
compel  the  Nixon  Administration  to  re- 
nounce Its  scheme  of  aggression  and  colonial- 
ism to  engage  in  serious  negotiations  so  as 
to  bring  the  Paris  Conference  to  results  as  we 
loish.  As  to  the  forms  of  struggle,  experience 
shows  that  they  are  increasingly  multiple 
and  varied.  We  have  had  an  example:  the 
movement  in  the  United  States  has  so  far 
imagined  highly  rich  and  effective  forms  of 
struggle. 

The  Vietnamese  people  welcome  and  deeply 
thank  the  Stockholm  Conference,  all  na- 
tional and  international  organizations,  and 
personalities  that  have  been  working  in  the 
aforesaid  spirit. 

Every  expression  of  support,  political  or 
material,  great  or  small,  every  word  spoken. 
every  concrete  act  from  your  part  and  from 
the  world  people  constitutes  a  contribution 
that  the  Vietnamese  people  will  remember 
for  ever.  (Emphasis  added.] 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  remarks. 


a  lengthy  report  on  "Peace  Activities  In 
the  U.S."  was  delivered  at  the  opening 
plenary  session  by  New  Mobe  steering 
committee  member  William  Davidon. 
This  report  constituted  a  detailed  sum- 
marization of  New  Mobe's  Spring  Offen- 
sive plans,  including  a  letter  of  greeting 
and  explanation  of  the  so-called  OUT- 
NOW Project  from  Mobe  steering  com- 
mittee members  Douglas  Dowd  and 
Stewart  Meacham. 

American  participation  in  this  com- 
miuiist  propaganda  conference  was  later 
described  by  Mrs.  Pauline  Rosen,  a  mem- 
Jjer  of  the  Communist  Party,  prominent 
activist  in  New  Mobe,  leader  in  Women 
Strike  for  Peace,  and  member  of  the  ad- 
ministrative committee  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Committee. 
In  a  major  interview  appearing  in  the 
May  21,  1970.  issue  of  the  CPUSA's  Daily 
World.  Mrs.  Rosen  revaled  that  "35  peace 
activists  from  the  United  States"  had  at- 
tended the  Stockholm  Conference,  con- 
stituting the  "largest  and  broadest  dele- 
gation the  United  States  has  had"  at  one 
of  these  meetings.  There  were  also  six 
delegates  from  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam and  10  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front. 

American  participants  represented 
such  groups  as  the  University  Christian 
Movement,  Episcopal  Peace  Fellowship, 
Women  Strike  for  Peace,  Fifth  Avenue 
Vietnam  Peace  Parade  Committee, 
Peace  Action  CoiuicD  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Cleveland  Area  Peace  Action 
Council,  Chicago  Peace  CouncU,  and.  as 
we  have  already  noted,  New  Mobe, 

The  Commimist-serving  nature  of  such 
activities  as  those  described  in  this  re- 
port was  amply  reflected  in  the  following 
revealing  comment  by  Mrs.  Rosen: 

There  was  great  appreciation  of  the  U.8. 
peace  forces  at  Stockholm,  especially  among 
ttie  Vietnamese,  who  call  our  movement  the 
"Second  front"  of  the  Vietruim  war.  (Em- 
phasis added.] 

The  first  major  item  in  the  New  Mobe 
Spring  Offensive  was  a  series  of  demon- 
strations across  the  country  during  Anti- 
Draft  Week  March  16-22.  This  project 
was  announced  in  detaU  on  the  east  coast 
at  a  press  conference  In  Washington  on 
March  9,  1970.  Participants  in  this  press 
conference  Included  Mobe  coordinator 
Trudi  Young  and  SMC  leader  Carol  Lip- 
man  West  coast  plans  were  announced 
on  March  14  at  a  press  conference  in  San 
Francisco  by  Mobe  cochairman  and 
CPUSA  member  Terence  Hallinan. 

Prior  to  these  demonstrations  the  New 
Mobe  received  a  message  of  support  from 
the  Viet  Nam  Committee  for  Solidanty 
With  the  American  People.  As  broadcast 
by  Hanoi  on  March  6,  the  message 
stated:  "We  wish  you  new  victories  in 
the  struggle  for  an  end  to  the  U.S.  war 
in  Viet  Nam." 

Testimony  before  our  committee  re- 
flected that  during  the  week  of  March 
15-22  1970,  32  incldeits  of  violence  oc- 
curred at  Selective  Service  offices  in  16 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia:  w 
bomb  threats,  two  personal  threats 
against  draft  board  personnel,  two  inci- 
dents of  harassment  of  local  board  per- 
soimel.  two  incidents  of  sabotage,  tvro  oi 
vandalism,  and  one  of  robbery.  These 
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Inddaits  dropped  off  to  normal  levels 
immediately  following  Anti-Draft  Week, 
however.  (There  had  also  been  26  inci- 
dents of  property  damage  and  two  bomb 
threats  reported  by  Selective  Service  of- 
ficers from  January  1  to  March  15.) 

The  April  15,  1970,  demonstrations  co- 
incided with  a  series  of  demonstrations 
organized  by  the  YSA-controlled  Student 
Mobilization  Committee,  which  also 
played  its  usual  key  role  In  organizing  for 
New  Mobe's  activities.  Typical  of  the 
planning  sessions  prior  to  April  15  was 
the  so-called  New  England  Antiwar  Con- 
ference held  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  on  February  28  and 
March  1  imder  the  Joint  auspices  of  the 
SMC  and  New  Mobe.  Speakers  at  this 
gathering  Included  Florence  Luscomb,  an 
identified  member  of  the  CPUSA  from 
Massachusetts,  and  Jerry  Gordon  of  the 
Cleveland  Area  Peace  Action  Council. 
Greetings  were  also  received  from  Allen 
Myers,  a  national  leader  in  the  SMC  and 
member  of  both  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  and  Young  Socialist  Alliance. 

As  shown  in  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, a  demonstration  was  held  on 
April  15,  1970,  at  the  national  office  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  protest  the  use  of  tax 
money  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Demon- 
strators began  to  assemble  about  3  p.m. 
An  hour  later  there  was  a  crowd  of  about 
1,000  passing  out  leaflets  marching,  car- 
rying placards,  shouting  obscenities, 
singing,  and  displaying  the  communist 
Vletcong  flag. 

At  about  5  p.m.  a  contingent  of  some 
50  people  reportedly  both  Weathermen 
and  SDS  members,  joined  the  demon- 
stration, but  there  was  no  violence.  By 
6  p.m.  all  demonstrators  had  quit  the 
area  and  gone  on  to  the  Capitol.  How- 
ever sometime  in  the  late  evening  a 
splinter  group  of  about  300  returned  and 
broke  23  windows  in  the  IRS  Building 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  IRS  reported  43  major  demonstra- 
tions around  the  country  in  such  cities 
as  New  York;  Covington,  Ky.;  Denver, 
Colo.;  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  There  was 
some  civil  disobedience,  and  demonstra- 
tors were  arrested  for  such  offenses  as 
trespassing,  interference,  obstructing  an 
officer,  and  assaulting  a  Federal  officer. 
Speakers  in  New  York  included  David 
Bellinger.  Black  Panther  attorney  Wil- 
liam Kunstler,  and  an  unidentifled  mem- 
ber of  the  Black  Panther  Party. 

Nationwide,  according  to  The  MUitant 
for  AprU  24,  1970,  "Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands marched  and  rallied  on  [April  15] 
in  major  cities  throughout  the  nation  in 
a  full  day  of  mass  actions  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam."  This  article  claimed 
that  there  were  40,000  participants  in 
the  New  York  rally,  with  the  Student 
Mobilization  Committee  prominent  in 
organizing  a  strike  of  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  in  all  five  boroughs 
of  New  Yoi*,  while  the  Parade  Commit- 
tee organized  a  rally  of  some  3,500  people 
at  the  office  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

In  Chicago  a  claimed  25,000  people 
marched  down  State  Street  in  the  cul- 
mination of  a  day  of  antiwar  activities. 
After  a  rally  at  the  Civic  Center  sponsor- 
ed by  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Com- 


mittee the  demonstrators  marched  to  the 
Federal  Building  for  a  rally  sponsored  by 
the  communist-dominated  Chicago  Peace 
Council  and  YSA-controlled  Student 
Mobilization  Committee.  There  were  a 
claimed  15,000  participants  in  this  rally, 
according  to  The  Militant. 

Another  major  demonstration  was  held 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  with  an  estimated  100,- 
000  people  gathered  on  the  Boston  Com- 
mon to  hear  such  speakers  as  Trotskyist 
communist  Carol  Llpman,  national  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Student  Mobili- 
zation Committee;  Abble  Hoffman,  the 
Ylppie  leader  who  has  stated  that  he  be- 
lieves in  the  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  Government;  and  Mike  Kelly, 
Socialist  Workers  Party  candidate  for 
Massachusetts  Grovemor  In  the  1970  elec- 
tions. 

On  April  28,  1970,  also  as  part  of  New 
Mobe's  Spring  Offensive,  there  were  dis- 
ruptive demonstrations  at  stockholders' 
meetings  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  in 
Pit:^burgh.  Pa.,  and  the  Honejnwell  Cor- 
poration in  Minne{^olis,  Miim.  In  Pitts- 
burgh, according  to  testimony  before  the 
committee,  six  demonstrators  had  to  be 
ejected  from  the  meeting,  and  seven 
people  were  arrested  for  disorderly  con- 
duct. 

In  Minneapolis,  approximately  2,000 
persons  participated  in  the  demonstra- 
tion. Testimony  disclosed  that  rocks  were 
thrown  at  the  building,  several  windows 
were  broken,  and  demonstrators  tried  to 
force  their  way  Into  the  stockholders' 
meeting.  Two  hundred  demonstrators 
who  held  proxies  forced  the  termination 
of  the  session  by  shouting  down  the  cor- 
poration officials. 

During  the  we^end  of  May  8-10,  1970. 
New  Mobe  staged  its  last  major  activity, 
a  Washington,  D.C.,  demonstration  to 
protest  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  move 
into  Cambodia,  and  the  deaths  of  stu- 
dents at  Kent  State  University.  As  had 
been  the  case  on  November  15,  1969,  the 
Mobe's  official  posture  was  nc«ivlolent; 
but,  again  as  on  November  15,  there  was 
violence.  Indeed,  as  reported  in  the  CTit- 
cago  Daily  News  on  May  8,  1970: 

Radical  groups  and  many  of  the  estimated 
50,000  demonstrators  expected  [in  Wash- 
ington] have  warned  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  (New 
Mobe)  that  they  will  not  be  content  •  •  • 
to  rally,  listen  to  speakers  and  go  home 
peacefully. 

Instead  the  decision  was  made  to  escalate 
mass  civil  disobedience  In  order  to  prevent 
spontaneous  youthful  attacks  on  the  bar- 
ricades [around  the  White  House]  and  scat- 
tered acts  of  violence. 

With  the  sudden  escalation  of  the  Indo- 
china war,  the  peace  movement  has  turned 
sharply  toward  the  left.  Tbe  more  moderate 
youngsters  are  rather  leaderless  and  the 
radicals  have  become  the  central  spokesmen. 

The  demonstration  had  been  huirledly 
authorized  at  a  meeting  of  the  New 
Mobe  coordinating  committee  at  the 
Riverdale,  N.Y.,  home  of  pro-Hanoi  W8P 
leader  and  New  Mobe  cochairman  Cora 
Weiss  on  April  29.  Originally  May  9  had 
been  set  for  a  meeting  of  the  Mobe  steer- 
ing committee  in  Chicago. 

The  high  point  of  the  demonstration 
was  a  rally  at  the  Ellipse  south  of  the 
White  House  on  May  9.  An  estimated 
80,000  to  100,000  demonstrators  heard 


speeches  by  such  movement  activities  as: 

(1)  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  an  honorary 
cochairman  of  New  Mobe; 

(2)  Mrs.  Coretta  King,  another  hon- 
orary New  Mobe  cochairman ; 

(3)  Ron  Young,  a  New  Mobe  coordi- 
nator; 

(4)  David  Livingston,  an  identified 
member  of  the  CPUSA; 

(5)  Fred  Halstead,  SWP  leader,  New 
Mobe  steering  committee  member,  and 
one  of  the  chief  marshals  for  the  demon- 
stration; 

(6)  Charles  Palmer,  president  of  the 
National  Student  Association; 

(7)  John  Frolnes,  a  defendant  in  the 
Chicago  "Conspiracy"  trial; 

(8)  Dave  Dellinger,  Mobe  cochairman 
ajid  coordinator : 

(9)  Jane  Fonda,  well-known  actress 
who  has  recently  emerged  as  a  supporter 
of  communist  causes,  including  the  Wil- 
fred Burchett  60th  Birthday  Committee, 
a  communist  front  established  to  aid  the 
work  of  Guardian  writer  Wilfred  Bm- 
chett,  Australian  communist  and  KGB 
agent; 

(10)  Mike  Alewitz,  a  leader  of  the  Kent 
State  Student  Mobilization  Committee 
and  member  of  the  YS'V; 

(11)  Sid  Plnehirsch,  a  member  of  the 
YSA. 

Another  speaker  was  California  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party  candidate  Robert 
Scheer,  who  stated:  "Richard  Nixon 
wants  to  Americanize  the  world.  But  dig 
it.  If  Richard  Nixon  Americanizes  the 
world,  then  America's  children  will  be- 
come Viet  Cong,  and  we  shall  become 
warriors  in  the  process." 

Once  again  communist  organizations 
gave  aU-out  support  to  New  Mobe's  pro- 
test. Among  groups  which  participated 
in  the  May  9  demonstration  were: 

(1)  the  Communist  Party,  TJJSJi..: 

(2)  the  Progressive  Labor  Party; 

(3)  the  Black  Panther  Party; 

(4)  Worker-Student  Alliance  SDS; 

(5)  the  SpartacLst  League; 

(6)  the  Workers  League; 

(7)  the  Socialist  Workers  Party; 

(8)  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance; 

(9)  the  Student  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee; 

(10)  Youth  Against  War  and  Faclsm. 
Following  the  rally  on  May  9  several 

radical  groups  broke  off  and  demonstrat- 
ed at  Intersections  north  of  the  White 
House, 

At  17th  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue at  about  4:15  p.m.  1,000  to  1,500  peo- 
ple occupied  the  intersection  and  tried 
to  push  a  mock  coffin  over  a  bus  barri- 
cade. Demonstrators  threw  rocks,  bottles, 
and  a  homemade  tear  gas  canister.  No 
arrests  were  made. 

At  about  5  p.m.  a  group  assembled  in 
the  1700  block  of  H  Street  NW.,  north  of 
Lafayette  Park,  and  tried  to  climb  over 
the  bus  barricade  and  to  upset  one  of  the 
buses.  Police  had  to  use  Mace  and  tear 
gas  to  control  the  crowd.  The  demonstra- 
tors refused  to  leave,  and  arrests  were 
made. 

At  about  6  pjn.  another  group  sat  in 
the  roadway  at  16th  and  K  Streets  NW. 
and  refused  to  disperse.  They  were  also 
arrested.  During  the  evening  there  were 
several  other  smaller  attempts  to  scale 
the  buses. 
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There  was  also  a  rally  in  the  Gectge 
Washington  University  area.  A  crowd  of 
about  50  moved  up  to  Dupont  Cirtle, 
smashed  windows  in  the  area,  and  had 
to  be  dispersed.  After  regrouping  m  i\e 
university  area,  demonstrators  set  fir^  to 
a  truck  and  an  automobile  and  caused 
considerable  damage  from  broken  win- 
dows The  police,  who  were  forced  to  Use 
tear  gas,  had  to  establish  a  police  line 
around  the  university  area  and  clear  the 
streets  to  halt  the  property  damage  »nd 
rock  throwing.  Part  of  the  group  moved 
to  the  Washington  Monument  Groujds 
and  confronted  the  Park  Police^  T^ey 
were  then  forced  back  to  the  Ellii^se, 
where  most  were  arrested.  I 

At  1  -20  a.n.  Sunday,  May  10,  a  change 
exploded  along  the  west  wall  of  the  TJ.S. 
National  Guard  Association  building  |  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.  The  change 
was  hurled  from  a  passing  automobile 
and  caused  damage  to  70  windowsl  m 
the  area  and  to  the  stone  columns  on  the 
front  of  the  building.  J 

During  the  May  8-10  activities  thlere 
were  365  arrests.  Approximately  50  per- 
sons were  treated  at  area  hospitals  for 
various  Injuries.  Seven  Park  PoUce  and 
sLx  Metropolitan  Police  were  serioiisly 
Injured. 

The  official  FBI  figures  on  damages 
from  this  action  reflect  $1,885  in  dani^e 
to  Government-owned  or  Government- 
leased  buildings;  $73,760  to  $83  760!in 
damage  to  private  buildings;  $50JM)0 
damage  to  the  National  Guard  AssoiJia- 
tion  building;  $10,000  damage  to  private 
homes;  $16,700  damage  to  parks,  e^e- 
cially  the  Ellipse  and  Washington  Mon- 
ument Grounds;  and  $34,740  damag^  to 
police,  f\re.  and  private  vehicles.  Remdval 
of  debris  cost  $11,000;  and  police  over- 
time, bus  rentals,  and  troop  deploymient 
cost  $949,331.  The  total  estimated  ^ost 
in  damages  and  other  expenses  wa^  at 
least  $1,147,416.  . 

In  his  testimony  before  HCIS  on  JUne 
9.  1970,  D.C.  MetropoUtan  Police  Cljiief 
Jerry  Wilson  estimated  that  the  flour 
Mobe-sponaored  demonstrations  held  in 
Washington,  along  with  the  October!  15, 
1969,  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee 
demonstration,  had  resulted  In  a  total  of 
$1,372,000  in  military  costs,  excluding 
the  May  1970  action;  $1,495,000  in  bo- 
lice  costs;  and  from  $429,000  to  $45li)00 
in  property  damage.  He  also  estimated 
that  there  had  been  642  arrests,  not  lin- 
cluding  those  at  the  Pentagon  in  1^67, 
and  756  personal  injxules.  He  estim£|ted 
the  total  number  of  participants  in  these 
demonstrations  at  from  425,000  to 
445,000.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  distinguished  Col- 
league from  California,  Mr.  Schm^tz. 
will  present  recent  information  on  C(^m- 
munlst  activity  in  the  peace  movement. 
Including  especially  the  Commuhlst 
origins  of  the  Peoples  Coalition  for  Paace 
and  Justice  and  the  National  Peace  Ac- 
tion Coalition.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
May  1970  Washington  demonstration, 
the  New  Mobe  became  relatively  dor- 
mant. Rampant  factionalism  that    lad 


plagued  the  coalition  for  months  was  the 
primary  reason  even  though  the  two 
major  competing  factions  had  managed, 
as  previously  indicated,  to  work  together 
on  the  basis  of  specific,  overriding  issues. 

The  basis  for  this  factionalism  was  a 
major  split  over  tactics.  In  this  spht,  the 
two  primary  forces  were  the  Trotskyists, 
representing  the  single-issue,  mass  mo- 
bilization strategy,  and  the  CPUSA  with 
its  allies,  representing  a  broader  ap- 
proach geared  to  the  possible  use  of  civil 
disobedience  and  emphasis  on  issues 
allegedly  related  to  the  war— poverty, 
racism,  and  repression. 

As  indicated  earher.  various  competing 
elements  in  a  coalition  like  the  New 
Mobe  are  imited  around  specific  issues 
which  all  parties  deem  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  the  shelving  of  other 
concerns  that  would  normally  be  the 
cause  of  bitter  infighting. 

Furthei-more,  the  communists  who 
participate  in  and  provide  essential 
organizing  expertise  for  the  antiwar 
movement  are,  despite  sectarian  differ- 
ences, united  in  their  singleminded  desire 
to  serve  the  ends  of  the  international 
communist  movement.  The  primary  aim 
of  all  communists,  no  matter  what  their 
ideological  bent,  is  the  protection  and 
perpetuation  of  the  world  communist 
cause.  In  practice  this  means  simply  any 
struggle,  even  a  violent  struggle,  that 
advances  the  cause  is,  by  definition, 
good,  while  any  struggle  that  retards  the 
advancement  of  communism  is  neces- 
sarily bad  and  must,  therefore,  be  op- 
posed at  all  costs.  All  communists  are 
determined  to  bring  about  an  American 
defeat  in  Southeast  Asia,  just  as  they 
were  determined  to  encourage  an  Amer- 
ican defeat  in  Korea  (and  just  as  they 
were  determined  to  discourage  American 
participation  in  the  war  against  Hitler 
and  nazism  until  Hitler  invaded  the 
Soviet  Union,  when  overnight  they  be- 
came ardent  supporters  of  what,  until 
then,  had  been  viewed  by  commimists  as 
a  senseless  imperialist  war  fought  only 
to  secure  the  position  of  capitalist 
exploiters). 

Thus,  after  Nazi  Germany  attacked  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1941.  the  American  Com- 
mimist  Party  became  an  ardent  supporter 
of  our  military  participation  in  World 
War  n,  but  only  after  the  communist 
heartland  was  attacked.  Facism  ceased  to 
be  the  "matter  of  taste"  that  Molotov  had 
dubbed  it  upon  the  signing  of  the  Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop  pact.  Instead,  members 
of  the  CPUSA  were  encouraged  to  enlist 
and  fight  alongside  other  Americans  to 
eliminate  the  power  of  Nazism  in  Eu- 
rope— and  especially,  of  course,  to  protect 
the  Soviet  Union. 

With  the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany, 
however,  the  communists  once  again  as- 
stuned  their  bogus  "peace"  posture.  Now 
the  emphasis  was  on  the  perpetuation  of 
peace,  which  within  the  postwar  context 
meant  protection  of  gains  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union  during  World  War  II.  Thus, 
it  was  essential  that  any  seemingly  anti- 
Soviet  policies  adopted  by  the  United 
States  be  frustrated  to  block  or  elimi- 
nate any  potential  threat  to  the  newly 
expanded  communist  sphere  of  influence. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  in  1950 
caused  a  predictable  knee-jerk  reaction 


among  the  world's  communists.  As 
strongly  as  they  had  supported  the  mili- 
tary effort  against  Hitler  and  fascism, 
they  opposed  any  military  effort  against 
communist  expansion  in  Korea. 

In  the  United  States  the  commimists 
launched  a  major  propaganda  offensive 
designed  to  aid  the  communists  in  Ko- 
rea, China,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  by  attempt- 
ing to  discredit  the  United  States  before 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  nation  guilty 
of  the  foulest  war  crimes,  including  al- 
leged germ  warfare  against  innocent  Ko- 
reans. Here  again  the  primary  loyalty  of 
American  communists  obviously  lay  with 
the  international  communist  movement 
rather  than  with  the  United  States.  (In- 
deed, it  is  fair  to  judge  the  commimist, 
by  his  very  nature,  knows  no  country, 
only  his  revolutionary  cause.) 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  the  commu- 
nists in  America,  as  this  report  clearly 
demonstrates,  have  been  hyperactive. 
Prom  the  beginning  communists  have  as- 
sumed leading  roles  in  setting  policies 
and  in  organizing  pec^le  for  public  pro- 
test. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted, 
a  communist  organization,  the  pro-Chi- 
nese, dissident  Trotskyist  Youth  Against 
War  and  Fascism,  rather  than  a  pacifist 
one,  claims  credit  for  organizing  in  New 
York  City  in  1962  the  first  public  pro- 
test against  the  Vietnam  war.  And  it  is 
another  communist  orgfinization,  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party,  with  its  youth 
affiliate,  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance, 
which  claims  major  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  April  17,  1965,  SDS-sponsored 
march  on  Washington.  A  major  article 
in  the  October  10,  1969,  issue  of  The 
Militant  assessed  the  SWP-YSA  involve- 
ment and  its  significance: 

The  new  anttwar  movement  was  bom  In  a 
break  with  the  policy  of  the  old  peace  move- 
ment. This  was  most  evident  In  the  first  na- 
tional demonstration  against  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, the  April  17,  1965,  mass  march  on  Wash- 
ington called  by  SDS.  In  calling  the  march,  a 
section  of  hte  SDS  leadership  broke  with  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  a  social- 
democratic  relic  which  at  that  time  was  the 
official  parent  organization  of  SDS. 

The  march  was  not  for  "peace"  in  the  ab- 
tract;  rather,  it  was  directed  against  the  spe- 
cific war  In  Vietnam.  In  a  break  with  ths 
cold-war  liberalism,  it  characterized  the  Viet- 
nam war  as  a  civil  war  and  called  for  self- 
determination  for  the  Vietnamese  people. 
The  march  was  organized  on  a  ncnexclusion- 
ary  basis:  in  particular,  the  SWP  and  YSA 
were  welcomed  to  participate  on  the  ground 
floor.  And  finally,  the  nature  of  the  action 
was  that  of  a  militant,  mass  demonstration. 
It  was  independent  and  did  not  support  any 
capitalist  politicians. 

The  social  democrats  and  sections  of  the 
old  peace  movement  waged  a  bitter  struggle 
against  that  march  on  Washington.  They  ex- 
erted all  the  pressure  they  could.  To  tone 
down  its  political  line  and  impose  the  old  ex- 
clusionary antlcommunlst  norms.  They  de- 
manded complete  bureaucratic  control  over 
the  action  and,  falling  to  achieve  that,  they 
even  tried  to  have  it  called  off.  On  the  eve  of 
the  demonstration  they  Issued  a  public 
statement  denouncing  it. 

But  the  march  occurred.  Some  20,000  came 
to  Washington — more  than  twice  as  many  as 
had  participated  In  any  of  the  old  peace 
demonstrations — which  proved  the  feasibil- 
ity of  organizing  militant  mass  actions 
against  the  war. 

It  was  thU  demonstration  that  estaolishea 
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many  of  the  basic  political  characteristics  of 
the  then  new  antiwar  movement  that  remain 
to  this  day:  nonexclusion;  self-determina- 
tion: and  m.ass  action. 

The  SWP  and  TSA  played  a  large  part  In 
the  struggle  for  the  march  on  Washington. 
The  issue  was  settled,  not  simply  In  meetings 
between  SDS  and  the  cold-war  social  demo- 
crats, but  in  battle — In  actually  building  the 
march  on  the  basis  on  which  It  bad  been 
conceived. 

We  recognized  that  this  demonstration  was 
a  test.  It  was  a  means  of  establishing  the  new 
antiwar  movement  along  the  lines  that  we 
had  fought  for  earlier.  And  so  we  plunged 
into  the  work  of  Insuring  Its  guccess. 

The  TSA  endorsed  the  march.  We  sent 
speakers  tovu-ing  the  country  to  build  it  and 
distributed  literature  on  a  far  wider  scale 
than  had  ever  been  done  before.  We  took  the 
lead — much  more  so  than  SDS  Itself — In  es- 
tablishing nonexclvislve.  ad  hoc  committees 
to  build  the  march,  to  explain  why  It  la  was 
important,  and  to  argue  for  the  policy  of 
self-determination  for  the  Vietnamese. 

Though  the  self-serving  nature  of  this 
article  and  its  rhetoric  is  quite  obvious, 
nevertheless  there  is  much  truth  in  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  establishing  the 
role  of  the  Trotskyists  in  developing  the 
anti-Vietnam  movement  into  the  broad 
coalition  it  is  today.  There  is  little  doubt 
the  anti-Vietnam  war  movement  would 
not  be  nearly  as  large  or  as  broad  as  it  is 
now  had  not  the  Trotskyists  thrown  their 
energies  into  it. 

The  other  major  communist  organiza- 
tion that  has  played  a  crucial  part  in  de- 
veloping the  antiwar  movement  is,  of 
course,  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  The 
party  has  participated  in  all  the  major 
national  anti-Vietnam  war  demonstra- 
tions, including  the  April  1965  SDS- 
sponsored  Washington  march  mentioned 
above.  It  also  played  the  central  role  in 
setting  up  the  Student  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee in  1966.  although  the  Trotskyists 
were  able  to  wrest  control  for  themselves 
during  1968.  as  previously  noted. 

The  pages  of  the  CPUSA 's  official 
newspapers,  the  Daily  World  and  Peo- 
ple's World,  are  filled  with  propaganda 
designed  to  undermine  America's  will  to 
resist  communist  aggression  in  South- 
east Asia;  and  the  party  has  been  in- 
strumental in  establishing  a  variety  of 
organizations  whose  business  it  is  to  un- 
dermine America's  position  abroad. 

Thus,  the  party  set  up  the  Emergency 
Conference  Committee,  run  by,  among 
others,  Mrs.  Angle  Dlckerson.  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A..  and  of 
the  World  Peace  Council,  to  resurrect  the 
concept  of  a  petition  to  the  United  Na- 
tions accusing  the  United  States  of  gen- 
ocide against  minorities,  a  concept  that 
had  last  achieved  prominence  in  the 
early  1950's  imder  the  aegis  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Congress,  at  that  time  a  leading 
front  for  the  Commimist  Party.  U.S.A. 
During  the  latter  half  of  1970  New  Mobe 
collaborated  closely  with  this  CPUSA- 
organized  group  in  promoting  its  phony 
genocide  petition,  a  fact  indicative  of 
the  increasingly  prominent  role  of  the 
CPUSA  in  Mobe  affairs. 

More  recently  the  CPUSA 's  concern 
with  this  type  of  activity  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  American-Korean 
Friendship  and  Information  Center,  a 
New  York  group  that  attempts  to  link 
a  demand  for  withdrawal  from  Korea  to 
the  already  constant  demands  of  the 


movement  for  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia.  The  AKPIC  boasts 
among  its  leadership  no  fewer  than  three 
current  members  of  the  CPUSA  national 
committee:  Joseph  Brandt,  Herbert  Ap- 
theker,  and  Jarvis  Tyner,  who  also 
serves  as  national  chairman  of  the 
CPUSA's  Young  Workers  Liberation 
League.  Sponsors  of  this  new  CPUSA 
front  include  the  following  people  who 
have  been  supporters  of  Mobe:  Ossie 
Davis,  Irving  Samoff,  Carlton  Goodlett, 
and  Women's  International  League  of 
Peace  and  Freedom  leader  Ruth  Gage- 
Colby  of  New  York.  Of  the  54  signers  of 
the  AKFIC's  February  25.  1971.  ad- 
vertisement In  the  New  York  Times  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  27  are  identified 
members  of  the  CPUSA.  19  are  involved 
with  more  than  one  or  two  CPUSA 
"front"  organizations,  and  the  remain- 
ing eight  have  participated  in  at  least 
one  "front"  group. 

The  CPUSA  has  played  a  leading  role 
in  establishing  and  operating  some  of  the 
most  important  "peace"  coalitions  in  the 
coimtry.  coalitions  like  the  Chicago  Peace 
Council  and  the  Peace  Action  Council  of 
Southern  California.  The  CPUSA  has 
also  been  the  dominant  force  in  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee  West,  a  primary 
west  coast  Mobe  affiliate  that  has  oper- 
ated in  major  tactical  disagreement  with 
the  SWP-dominated  Bay  Area  Peace  Ac- 
tion Council  (which  has  also  been  known 
as  the  San  Francisco  Gl-Civilian  Alliance 
for  Peace  and  as  the  New  Mobe  Member- 
ship Committee.) 

This  split  between  the  SWP-dominated 
and  CPUSA -dominated  New  Mobe  forces 
in  the  San  Francisco  area  was  explained 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  SWP  in  a  re- 
markable memorandum  written  to  all 
members  of  the  New  Mobe  national  steer- 
ing committee  by  steering  committee 
member  Marjorie  Colvin,  a  project  di- 
rector for  New  Mobe  West  and  member 
of  the  SWP.  Because  of  its  importance, 
this  memorandum  of  October  24.  1969. 
Is  here  reproduced  In  full  for  the  first 

time: 

October  24,  1969. 

To  all  National  Steering  Committee  Mem- 
bers of  the  New  Mobilization  Committee. 

Memorandum  Re:  San  rranclsco  November 
15  action  and  Its  problems 

Prom:  Marjorie  Colvin,  National  Steering 
Committee  member  and  project  director, 
New-Mobe-West 

mraoDucnoK 

The  preparations  for  the  San  Pranclsco 
Nov.  15  mobilization  have  been  marred  by 
a  disagreement  over  the  character  of  the  ac- 
tion. This  difference  has  never  been  forth- 
rtghtly  debated.  Instead,  the  NMC  tentative 
west  coast  co-chairmen,  Twence  HalUnan 
and  Donald  Kallsh,  have  sought  to  Impose 
by  undemocratic  and  high-handed  bureau- 
cratic methods,  an  approach  contrary  to  that 
In  Washington  and  that  decided  by  the  July 
4th  national  antiwar  conference  In  Cleveland 

This  proced\ire  has  Involved  exclusion  of 
tendencies,  red-baltlng,  strong-arm  tactics, 
etc.  In  short,  becaxise  of  the  arrogant  actions 
of  the  tentative  co-chairman,  a  profound 
split  among  the  peace  forces  has  resulted  In 
the  Bay  area. 

I  believe  that  the  chief  responsibility  for 
this  split  lies  with  a  minority  group  around 
Terence  Halllnan  and  Karen  Talbot  (People's 
World).  The  Halllnan-Talbot  group,  In  my 
opinion.  Is  lees  concerned  with  a  msss  anti- 
war demonstration,  than  with  building  some 


sort  of  political  movement  for  the  1970  elec- 
tions. It  Is  their  right  to  try  and  build  such 
a  movement  on  their  own,  but  not  to  utilize 
the  antiwar  movement  for  their  own  fac- 
tional purposes.  Their  factional  methods 
have  already  dealt  grave  harm  to  the  Nov.  15 
demonstration  and  deserve  the  forthright 
repudiation  of  the  entire  antiwar  movement. 

When  the  JvUy  4,  1969,  natlcoial  antiwar 
conference  was  called,  the  Ql-Clvlllan  Alli- 
ance for  Peace  (organizer  of  the  April  6 
march  and  rally  of  30,000  In  San  Francisco) 
did  lt«  best  to  broaden  the  list  of  peace 
organizations  invited  to  attend  the  Cleveland 
conference.  We  realized  that  some  peace  or- 
ganizations in  the  Bay  Area  were  not  func- 
tioning as  constituent  parts  of  GI-CAP,  and 
that  the  cooperation  of  every  peace  group  in 
the  Bay  Area  would  be  needed  to  make  the 
fall  offensive  a  success.  Unfortunately,  addi- 
tional Invitations  from  the  conference  con- 
venors were  few  In  number — for  example, 
neither  Terence  HalUnan  nor  Karen  Talbot 
received  official  invitations,  althovigh  OI- 
CAP  had  written  to  them  Informing  them  of 
the  conference  and  asking  them  to  attend. 

Our  concern  at  broadening  the  antiwar 
coalition  m  the  Bay  Area  continued,  and 
particular  emphasis  was  made  toward  In- 
volving those  forces  represented  by  Halllnan 
and  Talbot.  When  the  five  San  Pranclsco 
delegates  (representing  three  orgacLizatlons) 
returned  from  Cleveland,  they  tried  to  bring 
together  the  broadest  possible  coalition  to 
build  the  fall  antiwar  offensive.  All,  99  anti- 
war and  peace  organizations,  from  Sacra- 
mento to  Presno,  were  asked  to  participate 
In  a  meeting  called  by  the  five  delegates.  In 
addition,  1,000  peace  activists  were  sent  a 
mailing  acquainting  them  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Cleveland  conference.  I  personally 
went  to  see  Terence  Halllnan  and  also  spoke 
to  Karen  Talbot  and  Alice  Hamburg. 

Finally,  on  July  29.  the  projected  meeting 
was  held.  160  people  attended.  Chairman  of 
the  meeting  was  Henry  McOuckln,  profes- 
sor at  6.F.  State  College.  The  meeting  was 
broadly  representative,  from  Ben  Seaver 
(APSC)  to  Karen  Talbot  (Peoples'  World) 
to  Alice  Hamburg  (WHoPF)  to  the  SUC.  to 
AsherHarer  <8WP). 

The  meeting  enthusiastically  endorsed  the 
declBlons  of  the  Cleveland  conference,  voted 
to  organize  support  immediately  for  the 
demonstration  Aug.  17  at  Nixon's  San 
Clemente  "summer  white  house"  and  set  up 
an  Interim  volunteer  planning  conunlttee  re- 
sponsible to  the  body  as  a  whole.  The  meet- 
ing adjourned  early  before  choosing  a 
name— New  Mobilization  Weet  would  most 
likely  have  been  the  result.  All  decisions  at 
the  meeting  were  in  line  with  the  character 
of  the  fall  antiwar  offensive  as  had  been 
decided  at  the  Cleveland  conference. 

A  prelude  to  the  future  West  Coast  pro- 
blems developed,  however,  when  Talbot  and 
Hamburg  walked  out  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
meeting,  announcing  to  all  within  bearing 
that  they  "would  march,  but  not  work  on 
the  action."  But  to  win  support  for  their 
conception  through  the  type  of  organization 
that  was  projected  at  the  July  29tb  meet- 
ing— In  which  decisions  would  be  made 
through  open  democratic  discussion — was 
not  what  they  bad  In  mind.  Within  a  few 
weeks  It  became  clear  that  their  object  was 
to  gain  control  of  the  apparatvis. 

Later,  It  was  to  become  clear  that  they  had 
a  different  political  conception  of  the  Nor. 
15  demonetratlon.  But  the  meeting's  tone 
showed  that  It  would  have  been  quite  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  win  support  for  an  alter- 
native approach  through  open  democratic 
discussion.  This  group,  as  events  showed 
later,  evidently  placed  Its  hopes  In  gaining 
control  over  the  apparatvis. 

The  minutes  of  the  national  NMC  steering 
committee  of  July  30  record  that  Prof.  Sid- 
ney Peck  had  received  a  call  from  Karen  Tal- 
bot who  oomplained  that  things  were  not 
"going  satisfactorily"  In  the  Bay  Area.  TtB 
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ct«erlng  committee  decided  that  Sid  ^eck 
Bhould  come  to  3^.  and  see  what  coul4  be 
dooe  to  get  all  tbe  peace  forces  together. 
Theme  of  us  who  had  already  started  build- 
ing the  Not.  16  action  were  hopeful  that 
Peck's  TlBlt  would  bring  the  Hallln&n-Ta^bot 
forcea  Into  active  support  for  the  action  land 
that  modus  vlvendl  could  be  worked  out  [The 
antiwar  activists  were  certainly  willing  to 
bend  over  backwards  to  draw  other  groups 
In  and  make  the  demonstration  a  success. 
Meedleae  to  say,  we  expected  the  same  bocest 
and  open  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  others, 
and  a  real  effort  at  brofulenlng  out  to  oocur. 
One  point  we  were  always  Insistent  i^pon 
was  that  all  decision -making  be  democ^tlc 
and  out  In  the  open.  , 

In  the  Bay  Area,  the  history  of  the  anti- 
war movement  has  been  that  of  participation 
In  planning,  in  organization  and  In  decision- 
making by  those  building  the  action,  t'hls 
history  goes  back  to  the  mass  teach-ind  or- 
ganized by  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee  in 
1966.  Steering  committee  have  represented 
the  ran^e  of  organizations  involved,  but  the 
steering  committees  and  8p)eclflc  working 
committees  (e.g.  program,  arrangement*  fi- 
nance, etc.)  have  aXvoaya  been  responsible  to 
the  general  meetings  of  the  organizers  of  the 
•ctlon.  These  meetings  are  usually  held  9noe 
a  week  in  the  high  point  of  building  tha  ac- 
tion. This  method  of  functioning  is  slniilar 
to  the  peace  coalitions  In  other  areas. 

This  modus  operandi  has  been  very  tuc- 
oeasful  as  everyone  knows.  April  15.  1967 
(70.000);  April  27.  1968  (35.000);  Oct.  12. 
1068.  a  OI  and  Veterans  led  demonstratloti  of 
30.000;  and  AprU  6.  1969  (50,000).  The  abU- 
war  Dtovement  In  the  Bay  Area  has  developed 
In  a  tradition  of  democratic  planning,  orga- 
nization and  decision-making. 

When  Sid  Peck  came  out  to  the  Bay  Area, 
the  situation  was  as  follows:  The  organiza- 
tion which  grew  out  of  the  broed-baaed  July 
29  meeting  adopted  the  name  Bay  Area  Ptace 
Action  Oouncil  (BAPAC),  similar  to  other 
peaoe  coalitions  in  other  dtles.  (Later'  we 
changed  our  name  to  the  New  Mobilization 
Mamberahlp  Oommlttee,  In  response  to  the 
suggestion  of  Brian  Drolet.  a  West  coast  few 
Mobe  project  director.  This  change  was  made 
In  order  to  eliminate  the  two- name  ooofu- 
Blon.  I.e.,  BATPAC  and  NMC-West.) 

BayPac  natttrally  became  the  main  organ- 
ising center  for  the  fall  antiwar  offensive. 
All  necessary  committees  and  task  force*  for 
the  action  were  set  up  by  BayPac.  Money 
was  collected  to  finance  the  action.  BajtPao 
people  put  out  all  the  promotional  llterat^lre 
for  the  Not.  15  demonstration  that  hu  ap- 
peared to  date.  Attendance  at  the  open  and 
democratic  meetings  of  BayPac.  held  etery 
Thursday  night,  varied  from  100  to  300  tteo- 
ple.  A  headquarters  was  obtained  (2170  Bry- 
ant St.,  San  Prandsoo)  together  with  the 
Student  lAobtUaatlon  Oommlttee,  and  the 
New  Mobe  Working  Committee,  which  was 
formed  as  a  result  of  Peck's  visit. 

On  Aug.  5  when  Sid  Peck  was  here,  he 
chaired  the  3nd  meeting  of  the  BayPac  coal- 
ition, where  150  peoi^e  attended.  But  the 
HaOlnan-Talbot  forces  were  still  not  Involved 
(though  the  door  was  always  open  for  thecn) . 
So  at  Peck's  Initiative,  a  small  meeting  of 
some  80  people  was  called  at  Balllnkn's 
apartment.  Although  the  meeting  was  over- 
weighted towards  the  HaUlnan-Talbot  fasces, 
BayPae  people  who  were  present  were  e«ger 
to  patch  up  the  differences  and  work  o«t  a 
formula  to  include  all  antiwar  groups  In  the 
Not.  15  action. 

Suggested  west  coast  officers  were  proposed 
and  agreed  to.  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  be  tentative,  subject  to  the  actual 
formation  of  a  truly  broad  and  representative 
wwrklng  committee  for  the  west  coast  action. 

The  tentative  officers  were:  Terence  Hklll- 
nan  and  Bon  Dellums  as  Bay  Area  (To-Chnlr- 
men;  Majorle  Oolvln,  Brian  Drolet  and  M^ry- 
liOulse  Lovett  as  project  directors  and  t>on 
Sallsh  as  Los  Angeles  Oo-Ohalrman. 


Those  of  us  from  BayPac  reluctantly  ao- 
cepted  this  procedure,  after  (1)  we  were  as- 
sured that  this  arbitrary  gathering  of  80 
would  be  oxUy  the  Initial  nucleus  of  a  west 
coast  working  committee  which  would  quick- 
ly expand  Itself  politically,  generationally 
(few  youth  were  present) ,  and  geographically 
and  (2)  we  felt  that  we  could,  as  members  of 
the  working  committee,  be  in  a  jjositlon  to 
effect  Its  merger  with  BayPac  and  create  a 
very  broad  coalition  effort  of  all  forces  avail- 
able, I.e.,  BayPac  would  become  the  New 
Mobe  West's  membership  body  in  action  and 
name.  (Halllnan  and  Peck  had  both  already 
named  BayPac  as  the  "Bay  Area  arm  of  the 
NMC-West." 

Terence  Halllnan,  In  position  as  a  (tenta- 
tive) co-chairman,  was  invited  to  attend  the 
next  BayPac  meeting  Aug.  8  to  establish  col- 
laboration and  mend  fences.  But  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  the  150  activists  assembled  that 
they  were  "paranoid  megalomaniacs"  to  think 
that  they  represented  anybody  or  could  In 
any  way  participate  In  decision-making  I 
This  remark  was  not  only  insulting,  but 
coming  from  a  person  whose  position  re- 
quired him  to  try  to  bring  all  groups  to- 
gether, it  was  totally  out  of  order.  It  por- 
tended, not  collaborative  coalition  efforts  on 
his  part,  but  crude  and  bureaucratic  manipu- 
lation of  his  office.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
was  to  happen. 

Despite  the  insults,  BayPac  elected  the 
chairmen  of  Its  five  active  subcommittees 
who  were  eilready  working  on  the  action  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  NMC  working 
committee.  Other  members  of  BayPac  at- 
tended as  observers.  We  wanted  to  give  the 
working  committee  every  chance  of  success. 
But  things  did  not  work  out. 

High  handed  and  arbitrary  methods  were 
used  by  Halllnan  and  his  supptorters  to  try 
and  circumvent  the  feelings  of  the  majority. 
Exclusionary  moves  were  directed  against  the 
SMC.  An  attempt  was  made  to  change  the 
antiwar  character  of  the  actions  through  the 
proposed  device  of  co-sponsorahlp  with  the 
United  Front  Against  Fascism.  The  New 
Mobe  working  committee  was  not  expanded 
and  broadened  along  the  lines  that  had  been 
agreed  upon.  No  money  was  released  for  Im- 
plementation of  plans.  BayPac — doing  the 
work — also  had  to  raise  money.  New  Mobe  did 
not  even  send  out  a  fund  letter  until  Oct. 
16th! 

During  all  this  time,  the  real  attitude  of 
the  different  groups  towards  the  Nov.  15 
action  became  clear  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  almost  all  committees  of  NMC-West 
that  were  actually  doing  work  to  build  the 
action  were  being  organized  by  BayPac 
people.  These  Included  the  Third  World  Task 
Force,  the  GI  Task  Force,  the  Arrangements 
Committee,  the  Publicity  Oommlttee.  Where 
the  TTniUnun  group  focused  Ita  real  Interest 
was  In  the  decisions  of  the  program  oom- 
mlttee and  the  finance  committee.  These 
would  decide  the  political  character  of  the 
speakers  and  the  outlay  of  money.  It  was 
because  the  Halllnan  group  lost  over  these 
issues  that  the  split  occurred. 

The  political  laeues  involved  are  as  follows: 

Position  1 :  The  Halllnan  group  favored  the 
Idea  that  there  be  one  speaker  at  the  rally — 
someone  like  Wayne  Morse  or  Rev.  Aber- 
nathy.  The  rest  of  the  program  to  be  de- 
voted to  poetry  readings,  singers,  rock  bands. 
This  position  was  called,  by  Halllnan,  tbe 
"political  Woodstock."  That  U,  a  "culttiral 
event"  a  "cocolng  together  of  the  people," 
according  to  Terence  Halllnan,  which  would 
try  for  Woodstock  Rock  Festival  mood  with 
a  low  emphasis  on  politics.  A  main  speaker 
would  outline  a  program  at  "what  next?" 
for  the  antiwar  movement.  Tbe  obvious  ques- 
tion— what  would  the  "what  next"  speaker 
say,  and  what  was  the  money  to  be  used 
for.  This  was  left  vague.  It  would  be  worked 
out  by  some  small  committee.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Halllnan  group  has  In  mind  some  sort 
of  preliminary  work  for  the  1970  guberna- 
torial election  campaign  here. 


Position  2:  the  majority's  position  was  that 
the  San  Francisco  program  be  along  antiwar 
lines  as  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  program, 
with  speakers  representing  tbe  breadth  of 
tbe  antiwar  movement.  Culture  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  part  of  the  program,  but  not 
the  central  feature.  No  one  speaker  would 
sp>eak  for  the  entire  antiwar  movement  and 
outline  what  to  do  next.  If  there  was  a  sur- 
plus of  money  from  the  collection,  it  would 
be  used  for  futxu«  antiwar  actions.  And  in 
the  case  of  dispute,  all  surplus  funds  would 
go  to  the  National  New  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Halllnan  group's  position  lost  by  dem- 
ocratic vote.  The  tentative  list  of  speakers 
agreed  upon  by  the  New  Mobe  West  working 
committee  on  Oct.  11  Is  as  follows:  Rev. 
Ralph  Abemathy,  peace  speaker;  Dolores 
Huerta,  labor  leader;  Rennle  Davis,  chairman: 
Andrew  Pulley,  collection  speaker.  The  Third 
World  task  force  was  to  pick  one  additional 
speaker. 

It  was  at  this  meeting,  Oct.  11,  that  Terence 
HalUiutn  went  beserk  after  losing  the  vote. 
Halllnan,  a  former  golden  gloves  boxer,  chal- 
lenged the  100  people  assembled,  "Anyone 
who  wants  to  fight  with  me  over  this,  meet 
me  outside."  Naturally  everyone  was  appalled 
by  this  kind  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  some- 
one who  was  supposedly  a  chairman  of  the 
coalition.  But  more  was  in  store.  Halllnan 
later  went  outside  and  twice  punched  a  peaoe 
activist  In  the  face.  More  of  this  same  method 
was  to  come  from  Halllnan  and  his  group. 

On  Oct.  16,  BayPac  held  a  very  large  mem- 
bership meeting  to  go  over  the  decisions  of 
tbe  New  Mobe  Working  Committee.  Halllnan 
and  Karen  Talbot  and  others  were  present. 
The  meeting  re-afflxmed  tbe  speakers  pro- 
gram. The  third  World  task  force  recommend- 
ed two  speakers.  Corky  Qonzalez,  a  Chicago 
leader  in  Denver,  and  David  Hllllard  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party.  It  was  still  possible  to 
add  a  couple  of  liberal  speakers  and./or  a 
student  speaker.  The  cast  of  "Hair"  had 
offered  a  skit.  Buffy  St.  Marie  was  singing, 
etc.  Everything  sounded  fine,  but.  .  .  . 

IN  THZ  Mn>DLX  Or  TBK  mOHT 

Sometime,  late  at  night,  on  Friday.  Oct.  17, 
two  days  after  the  highly  successful  Mora- 
torium, the  Halllnan  minority  entered  2170 
Bryant  St.,  removed  all  the  desks,  tables, 
posters  and  leafiets  (including  those  with 
name  BayPac)  and  destroyed  a  sllkacreen 
for  a  poster  which  had  been  paid  for  by  a 
member  of  the  Publicity  Committee.  The  next 
morning,  the  New  Mobilization  Membership 
Committee  staff  discovered  also  that  the  tele- 
phones had  been  disconnected  and  the  mall 
stopped — by  order  of  Terence  Halllnan.  Note: 
The  BayPac  posters  and  leaflets  were  later 
retximed. 

SraONO  AKM  laCTHODS 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  18,  Kallsh  and  Halllnan 
called  a  "Regional  Working  Committee" 
meeting  by  invitation  only.  To  enforce  the 
exclusion,  a  six-man  goon  squad  which  In- 
cluded Terence  Pnuiw^n^  Archie  Brown,  Jack 
Rady,  Jack  Welntraub,  and  Karen  Talbot's 
husband,  stood  at  the  door.  Thoee  not  In- 
vited— which  Included  previously  agreed  on 
working  oommlttee  members — were  stopped 
from  mterlng  by  force. 

Among  those  excluded  were:  an  official 
representative  of  Painters  Union  Local  4: 
several  Teachers  Union  delegates;  Sara 
Hymes,  treasurer  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Committee;  the  Vice-President  of  Cal- 
State  Hayward  Student  Government;  dele- 
gates from  Stanlslavis  College;  the  University 
of  California  Moratorium  Committee;  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  representative 
from  Portland;  the  chairman  of  the  Third 
World  Task  Force;  the  chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dent Task  Force,  the  SMC  representative  on 
the  Working  Committee,  etc.,  etc. 

Thoee  admitted  and  added  to  the  Working 
Committee  with  voice  and  vote  were  all  per- 
sonal Invitees  of  Kallsh  and  Halllnan.  For 
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several,  this  was  their  first  meeting — and 
they  were  obviously  uninformed  of  the  dif- 
ferences. A  motion  to  recognize  the  commit- 
tee, to  include  broader  representation  from 
thoee  excluded  was  narrowly  defeated  by  the 
stacked  meeting;  28-21.  This,  despite  the  fact 
that  Kallsh  and  Halllnan  that  very  day  had 
arbitrarily  added  15  new  faces  of  their  choos- 
ing to  the  NMC-West  Working  Committee. 
(Incidentally,  this  appears  to  be  the  method 
of  Kallsh  and  Halllnan;  If  they  lose  a  vote, 
they  merely  appoint  a  few  more  of  their 
friends  to  the  Working  Committee,  declare 
tbe  previous  vote  "Illegal"  and  proceed  to 
vote  again  I) 

They  are  no  longer  considered  leaders  by 
the  majority  of  the  movement — at  least  not 
in  the  Bay  Area.  They  have  accomplished 
chaos.  The  New  Mobilization  Membership 
Committee  called  a  press  conference  at  which 
Its  spokesmen  took  a  "let's  get  back  together" 
stance.  This  sincere  public  appeal  for  unity 
bad  no  effect  on  the  Halllnan  group.  So 
press  releases  have  now  gone  out  answering 
the  "splitter"  charge.  And  now  the  move- 
ment press  is  being  fully  Informed  of  the 
differences. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  Mobilization  Mem- 
bership Committee,  including  official  coali- 
tion representation  from  Seattle,  Portland 
and  Phoenix,  was  held  on  Svmday,  Oct.  19. 
This  meeting  decided  to  call  for  a  genuine 
non-exclusive,  representative  regional  Steer- 
ing Committee  In  San  Franlsco  this  Satur- 
day, Oct.  26,  to  lay  final  plans  for  trans- 
portation, housing,  march  route,  speakers, 
monitors,  etc.  This  regional  meeting  will 
probably  elect  regional  representative.  SMC 
Is  holding  a  Western  Regional  Steering  Com- 
mittee meeting  on  Sunday,  Oct.  26,  In  Hay- 
ward. 

In  the  meanwhile,  leaflets,  posters,  buttons 
are  going  out  of  2170  Bryant  Street  Just  as 
before.  The  telephones  have  been  recon- 
nected, new  tables  and  desks  obtained,  new 
leaflets  printed — work  la  proceeding  as  before. 
A  New  Mobilization  Membership  Committee 
meeting  of  over  250  people  on  Oct.  23  reaf- 
firmed this  course. 

However,  permits  for  the  rally  are  being 
held  up  by  city  authorities  pending  agree- 
ment between  NMC-West  and  NMMC.  Mail 
to  bof/i  has  been  stopped,  and  the  Pall  offen- 
sive Is  temporarily  stalled  thereby. 

The  differences,  In  my  opinion,  are  all  nego- 
tiable. Probably  the  addition  of  a  liberal 
speaker  (or  two)  and  a  student  would  solve 
the  speaker  problem.  An  agreement  that  all 
bills  of  both  NMC  and  NMMC  pertaining  to 
the  march  and  rally  be  paid,  that  the  NMMC 
treasurer  be  added  to  a  merged  finance  com- 
mittee, and  that  all  surplus  funds  go  to  the 
National  NMC  would  solve  the  financial  ques- 
tion. A  resolution  of  differences  over  the 
character  of  the  rally  mtist  be  attained.  An 
honest,  independent  figure  must  preside  over 
the  coalition.  Agreement  would  release  the 
rally  permits,  the  mall  and  the  energies  of 
himdreds  of  antiwar  activists  who  are  raring 
to  go. 

The  NMMC,  at  its  regular  Thursday  night 
membership  meeting,  Oct.  23,  at  2170  Bryant 
St.,  San  Francisco — attended  by  261 — en- 
dorsed the  emergency  actions  of  a  q>eclal 
NMMC  meeting  of  Sunday,  Oct.  19th.  Fur- 
thermore, this  meeting  decided  (1)  on  a  Re- 
gional Conference  on  Oct.  26  and  (2)  to  send 
Bertha  Dertz  to  PhUadelphla  to  report  to  the 
NMC.  It  also  decided  that  other  NMMC  mem- 
bers should  go  to  Philadelphia  if  possible. 

No  matter  what  the  outcome  of  the  present 
dispute,  aU  thoee  on  the  West  Coast  who 
answered  the  call  of  the  Jtily  4th  Cleveland 
Conference  will  continue  to  work  to  make 
Nov.  16  a  success. 

To  bring  the  troops  home  now: 

Marjobh  CoLviw, 
San  Franetaeo.  Oattf. 

In  this  dispute.  CPU8A  and  SWP  lead- 
ership of  the  respective  factions  was  aU 


too  apparent,  providing  a  classic  illustra- 
tion of  the  primary  role  of  communists  in 
setting  Mobe  policies. 

The  New  Mobilization  Committee  West 
faction  was  led  by  Terence  Hallinan  and 
Irving  Samoff,  both  identified  members 
of  the  CPUSA;  Karen  Talbot,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  CPUSA '8  official  west  coast 
newspaper,  the  People's  World;  and  Don- 
ald Kalish,  a  faithful  supporter  of  the 
CPUSA  position  in  New  Mobe.  Treasurer 
of  New  Mobe  West  weis  Dr.  Carlton 
Goodlett,  one  of  the  Nation's  most  promi- 
nent and  consistent  supporters  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 

The  Bay  Area  Peace  Action  Council 
(later  New  Mobilization  Membership 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam) 
faction  was  led  primarily  by  members 
and  supporters  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party:  SWP  member  Marjorie  Colvin.  a 
principal  spokesman  for  BAPAC;  SWP 
members  Lew  Jones  and  Asher  Harer; 
Paul  Traflcante,  a  supporter  of  the  1970 
election  campaign  of  the  SWP;  and  Her- 
man Fagg,  SWP  member  and  chairman 
of  New  Mobe's  November  15  Third  World 
Task  Force. 

In  New  Mobe  as  a  whole,  the  disagree- 
ment over  basic  policy  continued  to  grow 
during  the  latter  months  of  1969  and  Into 
1970,  with  the  SWP  in  particular  giving 
major  publicity  to  its  point  of  view  at 
the  expense  of  Its  rivals. 

A  fundamental  policy  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.S.A.,  In  the  peace  move- 
ment Is  that  mtiss  mobilizations  based 
solely  on  a  demand  for  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  are  insufficient  to  cause  the  es- 
sential alterations  in  American  Govern- 
ment policy  needed  to  facilitate  advanc- 
ing the  communist  cause. 

The  SWP's  rationale  for  its  single- 
issue  mass  mobilization  strategy  is  that 
opposition  to  the  war  Is  of  paramount 
importance,  both  because  it  aids  In  the 
building  of  a  mass,  broad-based  radical 
movement  in  the  United  States  and, 
most  importantly,  because  it  renders  the 
greatest  amount  of  positive  aid  and  en- 
couragement to  the  Insurgent  commu- 
nist movement  in  Southeast  Asia.  Thus 
it  is  essential  that  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  people  be  brought  into  the 
antiwar  movement. 

Clearly,  as  the  SWP  sees  it,  such  a 
broad  mass  movement  assumes  involve- 
ment by  groups  which  are  sharply  di- 
vided in  many  ways.  Logically,  the  only 
way  to  secure  genuine  unity  of  action 
is  to  focus  on  the  one  overriding  issue 
on  which  all  competing  tendencies  can 
presumably  agree:  the  need  to  end  the 
war  and  bring  the  troops  home.  Chily  to 
the  extent  that  antiwar  movements  can 
unite  around  this  one  fundamental  de- 
mand, argue  the  Trotsk^lsts,  can  the 
movement  as  a  whole  fimction  as  a 
united,  effective,  and  expanding  coun- 
terweight to  official  government  policy. 

The  policy  of  the  CPUSA,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  geared  to  a  multi-Issue  approach 
Where  the  SWP  advocates  the  single- 
Issue  strategy  to  unite  diverse  forces 
around  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  the 
Communist  Party  posits  a  program  based 
on  the  fusion  of  the  issue  of  Vietnam 
with  such  supposedly  related  Issues  as 
poverty,  racism,  and  political  repression, 
the  goal  being  a  total  assault  on  tht 


fabric  of  our  society  through  the  tactical 
exploitation  of  disaffection  with  the 
war  and  of  various  grievances  held  by 
minority  segments  of  the  population. 

As  expressed  in  an  editorial  article 
appearing  in  the  June  1970  issue  of 
the  CPUSA's  official  theoretical  organ, 
Political  Affairs. 

Struggles  are  growing  In  scope  and  In- 
tensity, against  the  war,  against  tbe  mount- 
ing repression  and  racist  oppression.  But  far 
more  is  required.  Above  all.  if  success  Is  to 
be  won,  these  struggles  must  all  be  linked 
together.  This  means  that  masses  of  wMte 
Americans  must  Unk  the  fight  against  the 
war  with  that  against  the  brutal  oppression 
of  the  Black,  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Chicane 
peoples.  Tlie  police  kllllngB  of  Black  Ameri- 
cans in  the  South  have  brought  forth  a 
strong  protest  In  the  form  of  the  March 
Against  Repression  through  the  state  of 
Georgia,  culminating  in  the  mass  demonstra- 
tion in  Augxista.  What  U  needed,  however,  is 
a  massive  outpouring  of  protest  by  the  trade 
union  movement  and  by  white  working  peo- 
ple generally  against  these  and  other  mur- 
ders, against  the  growing  violence  and  terror 
and  all  other  forms  of  oppreesion.  Only  thus 
can.  that  unity  be  achieved  which  will  assure 
the  defeat  of  the  reactionary  Nixon  policies. 

What  Is  called  for,  in  the  words  of  the 
statement  of  the  Communist  Party,  USA,  is 
"the  creation  of  a  militant  people  front 
whose  scope  and  power  surpasses  anything 
history  has  ever  seen.   •   •    • 

Such  a  front,  headed  by  the  working  class 
and  the  Black  people,  can  ocKnpel  the  with- 
holding of  funds  for  military  operations  In 
Indochina  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  UJB. 
troops.  It  can  compel  the  ending  of  racist 
terror  and  oppression  at  home.  It  can  force 
an  end  to  mammoth  war  budgets  and  to  the 
war-induced  Inflation  and  high  taxes  which 
are  wrecking  living  standards.  It  can  enforce 
the  sanctity  of  Oonstltutlonal  rights  and 
bring  about  the  freeing  of  all  poUtical  pris- 
oners, such  as  the  Black  Panthers  and  the 
draft  reslsters. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  Is  the  need  of  the  day,  a  need  which 
transcends  all  others.  To  this  taak  CcHnmu- 
nlsts  above  all  are  called  on  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  fullest.  On  the  sucoeosful 
building  of  such  a  people's  front  depends  the 
fuUire  of  our  people,  our  country,  and  the 
world.  [EmphasU  In  original.] 

"nils  policy  was  reemphaslzed  in  a  later 
article  In  the  October  1970  issue  of  Polit- 
ical Aflain.  Written  by  former  national 
oommlttee  member  James  Tormey,  this 
article  sets  forth  the  broad  "people's  alli- 
ance" strategy  by  which  the  party  hopes 
to  use  the  left  to  undermine  the  United 
States: 

In  the  above-mentioned  report  [to  the 
OPOSA  national  oommlttee],  Ous  Hall  aald: 
"We  must  now  set  our  course,  fix  our  prlorl- 
tlea,  assign  our  forces  so  that  we  work  toward 
tbe  crystallatlon  of  a  broad  people's  aUi- 
anoe,  an  atUanae  lohloh,  viU  gather  all  the 
foroet  of  rel>eUion  into  a  ooaUtUm  that  tofU 
have  the  power  to  ehaOenge  the  polietea  of 
the  monopoly-mOitarif-tndustnal  complex  on 
aU  levels,  on  all  fronts.  That  U  the  key  Unk." 

He  sp<Ae  of  the  need  for  a  "real  New  LBft," 
one  tbat  would  undsrsUnd  Its  responsibili- 
ties toward  the  broader  democratio  forces 
and  the  Importance  of  Leif  t  imlty  as  a  means 
of  realUtog  this  approach.  Thla  u  how  he 
posed  the  question:  "We  cannot  move  am- 
ously  to  build  a  broader  people's  alliance, 
unless  we  xmdertake  seriously  the  coalescence 
of  Left  unity  that  wlU  be  Its  very  backbone." 
[Emphasis  added.] 

The  following  passage  from  tbe  same 
article  Is  most  significant,  constituting 
as  It  does  an  indirect  admission  by  the 
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party  that  it  has  been  a  crucial  fac  or  in 
the  development  of  the  National  Cfoali- 
tion  Against  War,  Racism,  and  Repres- 
sion after  the  decline  of  New  Mobe  i 

Today  ihere  are  huge  numbers  of  jforces 
at  work  in  the  flght-back  against  repression, 
but  there  Is  also  much  proliferation  of  effort. 
There  are  conflicting  trends  relative  to  the 
flghtback  and  the  almost  total  lack  ^f  co- 
ordination around  major  caaes  natlcjnally. 
While  everyone  has  b«en  "doing  his  thing," 
few  have  been  defending  the  Communists  or 
overtly  fighting  antl-Oommunlsm.  Thl»  con- 
dition is  a  threat  not  only  to  our  Party  but 
also  to  the  people's  movement.  At  the^  same 
ttme.  Communists  in  many  places  hav^  been 
active  In  the  movementa  which  do  eriM,  and 
have  in  most  cases  been  responsible  for 
bringing  about  a  number  of  confeiences 
affttinst  repression.  Where  this  Is  taking ;plac«, 
some  semblance  of  unity  is  being  bibught 
about.  ' 

The  main  thrust  of  our  line  in  thU  fight 
against  repression  must  be  to  build  alHanees 
and  coalitions  wherever  we  can  inftuence 
events.  However,  the  question  arises  hbw  we 
can  increase  our  power  base  in  order  U>  play 
an  effective  role  in  Influencing  the  broader 
democratic  movement  to  fight  for  the)  pres- 
ervation of  democracy  and  Its  extension  to 
the  millions  who  have  never  had  It :  thie  poor 
and  especially  the  Black  and  other  |  racial 
minorities.  In  this  context  there  arls^  the 
question  of  whether  and  how  to  build Ja  new 
national  organization.  [Emphasis  addad.] 

Further,  this  party  policy  now  presup- 
poses the  open  leadership  of  party  mem- 
bers: 

A  national  organization  to  meet  today's 
requirements  should  be  comp)osed  of  both 
Communists  and  non-Communists  who  sub- 
scribe to  the  ooncepts  here  outlined,  with 
Identifiable  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party 
sharing  leadership  with  others. 

In  furthersmce  of  this  policy,  and  with 
a  sigmiflcant  degree  of  success,  theJCPU- 
SA,  simultaneously  with  its  activities  in 
"peace"  groups,  has  assiduously  jculti- 
vated  its  relationship  to  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization. Black  Panther  Partyi  and 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. A  prime  example  of  this  haabeen 
seen  in  the  Emergency  Conference  Com - 
nuttee.  I 

The  Emergency  Conference  Committee 
i£  the  outgrowth  of  the  Emergency  Con- 
ference To  Defend  the  Right  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party  To  Exist,  held  in  Chicago 
during  March  1970.  Initiated  and!  con- 
trolled by  CPUS  A,  the  conference  akid  its 
continuations  committee,  popularly 
Imown  simply  as  the  Emergency  Confer- 
ence Committee,  have  enjoyed  all-out 
support  from  key  leaders  of  the  nWkO, 
BPP,  and  SCLC  and  represent  major  at- 
tempts by  the  party  to  gain  close  work- 
ing relations  with  key  groups  operating 
among  minorities.  ! 

At  the  same  time  the  CPUSA's  t-epre- 
sentatlves  in  the  peace  movement  have 
encouraged  greater  participation  ii\  anti- 
war activities  on  the  part  of  mitiority 
group  representatives.  Thus,  partly 
through  this  party  effort,  representatives 
of  the  NWRO  and  SCLC  in  particular  be- 
came increasingly  prominent  irJ  New 
Mobe  activities  as  the  Mobe's  program 
broadened  to  include  the  issues  of  pov- 
erty and  racism  on  an  ever-incrpaslng 
scale. 

Similarly,  the  party  has  made  a  major 
attempt  to  fuse  organized  labor  with  the 


antiwar  movement,  a  fact  shown  by  the 
convening  of  the  National  Rank-and-File 
Conference  in  Chicago  on  June  27-28, 
1970.  This  conference,  which  went  for- 
mally on  record  against  the  Vietnam  war 
and  in  favor  of  the  Emergency  Confer- 
ence Committee's  "genocide"  petition, 
was  initiated  by  the  CP-controlled  trade 
union  magazine  Labor  Today.  The  im- 
portance of  the  conference  in  implement- 
ing the  party's  multi-issue  fusion  strat- 
egy is  seen  in  the  following  extracts  from 
a  major  article  by  CPUSA  national  secre- 
tary Gus  Hall  in  the  August  1970  issue  of 
Political  Affairs: 

The  U.S.  policy  of  Imperialist  aggression 
has  emerged  both  as  a  serious  moral  problem 
and  an  urgent  economic  problem  for  work- 
ers. Their  sons  are  being  killed.  The  priorities 
of  the  government  are  war  priorities.  These 
are  resulting  In  escalation  of  taxes  and  the 
cost  of  living.  In  spite  of  these  clearly  antl- 
worklng-class  prloiities,  most  of  the  trade 
union  leadership  supports  them  either  openly 
or  by  remaining  neutral.  This  Is  cause  for 
growing  anger  and  a  mood  of  revolt  in  the 
ranks  of  labor.  It  leads  to  the  crystallzatlon 
of  special  forms,  through  which  the  rank  and 
file  can  express  their  antiwar  sentiments. 

Further  on  in  this  article.  Hall  quotes 
approvingly  from  a  statement  adopted  by 
the  National  Rank-and-File  Conference. 

This  new  class  unity  was  clearly  evident  at 
the  Chicago  Conference.  It  Is  significant  that 
all  attempts  to  create  divisions  were  rejected. 
The  actions  and  statements  of  the  Confer- 
ence reflect  this  new  understanding  and  new 
urUty.  One  statement  said: 

We  call  upon  our  unions  and  all  or- 
ganized labor  to  join  hands  with  the 
black  freedom  movement,  the  Chicano 
and  Puerto  Rican  freedom  movements, 
the  students  and  professional  people, 
the  peace  movements  and  the  farm 
movements  in  a  mighty  coalition  com- 
prising the  majority  of  Americans  to 
compel  a  complete  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  governmental  policy  away  from 
war,  repression  smd  racism,  and  towards 
peace  and  the  expansion  of  democratic 
rights. 

It  is  significant  that  representatives 
of  the  CPUSA-controlled  National  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  Trade  Union 
Action  and  Democracy,  the  oflBclal  out- 
growth of  the  National  Rank-and-File 
Conference,  have  played  active  roles  in 
the  National  Coalition  Against  War, 
Racism,  and  Repression,  the  multi-issue- 
oriented  successor  to  New  Mobe  that  is 
now  known  as  the  Peoples  Coahtion  for 
Peace  and  Justice. 

Each  of  the  two  major  communist 
groups  within  New  Mobe,  then,  has  tried 
to  use  the  peace  movement  for  essen- 
tially the  same  purpose:  to  capture  it 
and  subvert  it  to  the  service  of  the  in- 
ternational communist  cause.  Their  dis- 
agreement has  arisen  solely  from  their 
advocacy  of  differing  tactical  means  to 
that  end. 

To  summarize  briefly,  the  SWP  as- 
sxmies  that  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate 
on  a  single  basic  issue  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum involvement  in  the  peace  move- 
ment, while  the  CPUSA  believes  that  the 
miiltl-issue  strategy,  with  its  positive  ap- 
peals to  certain  key  groupings  in  our  so- 
ciety, is  the  only  means  by  which  new 
constituencies  can  be  won  for  the  move- 
ment. 


The  result  of  this  factionalism  was  the 
breaking  up  of  New  Mobe  in  June  1970. 
The  Trotskyists  managed  to  stage  a  Na- 
tional Emergency  Conference  Against 
the  Cambodia-Laos-Vietnam  War  in 
Cleveland  under  the  nominal  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Cleveland  Area  Peace  Action 
Council  on  June  19-21,  1970,  while  other 
Mobe  groupings,  with  strong  support 
from  CPUSA,  convened  the  Strategy  Ac- 
tion Conference  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on 
June  26-28. 

The  Cleveland  conference  which  was 
absolutely  controlled  by  the  Trotskyists, 
established  the  National  Peace  Action 
Coalition,  a  group  which  operates  under 
the  firm  control  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party,  to  organize  mass  single-issue  anti- 
Vietnam  protests  throughout  the  United 
States  on  October  31,  1970.  Both  the 
NPAC  and  the  October  protests  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail  in  chapter  vni  of  this 
report. 

The  Strategy  Action  Conference  was 
attended  by  an  estimated  800  delegates 
representing  a  wide  variety  of  organiza- 
tions, including  especially  the  CPUSA, 
Chicago  Peace  Council,  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization,  Black  Panther 
Party,  and  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  along  with  several  key 
leaders  of  New  Mobe  itself,  many  of  them 
Communists.  The  official  call  to  the  con- 
ference, bearing  the  address  of  New 
Mobe's  national  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  reflected  a  broad  range  of 
sponsorship  including,  among  others,  the 
foUowing: 

(1)  Dr.  Ralph  Abernathy,  SCLC; 

(2)  Dorothy  Cotton.  SCLC; 

(3)  Charles  R.  Garry,  attorney  for  the 
Black  Panther  Party  and  identified  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.; 

(4)  David  Hilliard,  Black  Panther 
Party; 

(5)  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  Operation 
Breadbasket  (economic  arm  of  the 
SCLC1; 

(6)  Big  Man.  Black  Panther  Party; 

(7)  Beulah  Sanders,  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization : 

(8)  Johnnie  Tillmon,  NWROj 

(9)  Dr.  George  Wiley,  NWRO,  an 
honorary  cochairman  of  New  Mobe, 

(10)  Rennle  Davis,  Conspiracy,  a  New 
Mobe  coordinator; 

(11)  David  Dellinger,  Liberation,  New 
Mobe  coordinator; 

(12)  David  Hawk,  Vietnam  Moratori- 
um Committee; 

(13)  Ken  Kirkpa trick,  Seattle  New 
Mobe: 

(14)  Stewart  Meacham,  AFSC,  New 
Mobe  coordinator: 

(15)  Dr.  Sidney  Peck,  New  Mobe  co- 
ordinator; 

(16)  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  New  Mobe 
honorary  cochairman: 

(17)  Ron  Young,  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation, New  Mobe: 

(18)  Rev.  A.  Cecil  Williams,  Glide 
Methodist  Foimdation,  member  of  the 
World  Peace  Council; 

(19)  Ron  Dellimis.  Berkeley  City 
Councilman; 

(20>  Dr.  Carlton  Goodlet.  member  of 
the  presidium  of  the  World  Peace  Coun- 
cil; 

(21)  Charlotte  Bunche  Weeks,  Wom- 
en's Liberation.  New  Mobe  coordinator; 
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(22)  Trudi  Yoimg,  Women  Strike  for 
peace.  New  Mobe  coordinator; 

(23)  David  Livingston,  District  65, 
Distribution  Workers  of  America,  iden- 
tified member  of  the  CPUSA. 

The  CPUSA-dominated  Chicago  Peace 
Coimcil,  one  of  the  most  potent  of  Mobe's 
afaiiates,  went  so  far  as  to  repudiate  the 
Cleveland  conference  by  voting  on  June 
4,  1970,  not  to  send  any  representatives 
to  Cleveland  because,  in  the  words  of  the 
June  9  issue  of  the  Daily  World,  "they 
felt  its  timing  and  purpose  were  to  divide 
the  peace  movement."  Prominent  in 
arguing  in  support  of  the  New  Mobe's 
projected  Milwaukee  conference  were 
CPC  leaders  and  CPUSA  members  Jack 
Spiegel  and  Jay  Schaffner,  with  support 
for  the  Cleveland  meeting  coming  pri- 
marily from  the  SWP  and  Student 
Mobilization  Committee  representatives. 

The  Daily  World  summed  up  the  result 
ttiusly: 

By  its  overwhelming  vote,  with  only  the 
Student  Mobilization  Committee,  the  [Chi- 
cago Cltywlde]  Strike  (Xmncll,  and  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party  voting  for  sending  rep- 
resentatives, the  CPC  clearly  repudiated  the 
attempt  to  replaoe  the  New  Mobe  coalition 
by  something  new  In  which,  as  one  trade  un- 
ionist said,  "only  one  tendency  In  the  peace 
movement  will  have  all  the  control." 

The  question  of  which  conference  to 
endorse  had  also  come  up  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Mobe  steering  committee  in  At- 
lanta, Oa.,  on  May  23-24.  According  to 
the  June  13, 1970,  issue  of  the  Guardian — 

the  Mobe  leadership  meeting  In  Atlanta, 
while  not  publicly  attacking  the  Cleveland 
conference,  voted  by  more  than  50  to  1  not 
to  endorse  It  (the  opposing  vote  was  [SWP 
leader  Harry]  Ring's).  The  principal  reason, 
according  to  Mobe  steering  committee  mem- 
ber Abe  Weisburd  of  New  Tork  was  that  the 
organizers  of  the  Cleveland  meeting  did  not 
Include  the  Issue  of  racism  and  repression. 
The  entire  text  of  their  call,"  he  saUd,  "says 
absolutely  nothing  about  racism  or  black 
people — absolutely  nothing." 

Illustrative  of  much  of  the  sentiment 
at  this  meeting  was  the  observation  by 
Mary  Louise  Lovett,  a  member  of  New 
Mobe's  San  Francisco  steering  commit- 
tee, that  mass  demonstrations  like  the 
November  15,  1969,  action  had  "outlived 
their  usefulness  at  this  time." 

The  steering  committee  thereupon  de- 
cided to  go  ahead  with  the  June  confer- 
ence in  Milwaukee,  but  not  without  caus- 
ing further  disaffection  and  bitterness 
among  the  Trotskyists.  Harry  Ring,  writ- 
ing in  the  June  12,  1970,  issue  of  The 
Militant,  acidly  observed: 

A  meeting  of  the  steering  committee  of  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam  held  in  Atlanta  May  23-24  graph- 
ically demonstrated  how  a  once  significant 
antiwar  coalition  has  been  reduced  to  a 
small,  heterogeneous  group  of  cliques  united 
only  by  their  common  opposition  to  any  form 
of  mass  action  against  the  war.  To  hold 
themselves  together,  they  decided  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  massive  clvU  disobedience 
and  undefined  "direct  action." 

The  Trotskjdsts  claimed  that  the 
Cleveland  conference  had  been  voted  by 
the  Cleveland  Area  Peace  Action  Council 
on  May  5,  1970.  only  after  sustained  ef- 
fort had  been  made  to  convince  the  Mobe 
leadership  to  call  a  national  conference 
at  which  all  interested  forces  could  work 


together  to  formulate  antiwar  plans.  This 
proposal  had  been  rejected  by  New 
Mobe's  coordinating  committee,  obvi- 
ously because  the  Trotskyist  line  on  mass 
action  was  no  longer  in  accord  with  de- 
veloping Mobe  sentiment. 

The  thinking  of  several  New  Mobe 
leaders  had  been  turning  increasingly  to 
civil  disobedience.  While  the  Trotskyists 
are  in  no  sense  believers  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  nonviolence,  they  see  massive  civil 
disobedience  as  a  divisive  force  within 
the  antiwar  movement  because  it  alien- 
ates many  people  who  would  willingly 
participate  in  peaceful  mass  marches, 
but  who  shim  potentially  violent  con- 
frontations. 

In  a  June  10,  1970,  CAPAC  mailing 
setting  forth  the  Trotskyist  side  of  the 
dispute  over  the  rival  conferences, 
CAPAC  chairman  Jerry  Gordon  quoted 
the  following  passage  from  a  paper  writ- 
ten by  the  increasingly  influential  Mobe 
steering  committee  member  Arthur 
Waskow  after  the  May  protest  in 
Washington: 

If  even  Just  15.000  (let  alone  75,000)  had 
nonvlolently  sat  down  In  the  D.C.  streets  as 
they  were  prepared  to  do,  and  waited  (In 
shift*,  etc.)  until  the  Monday  50-governors' 
meeting  or  until  mass-arrested  or  until 
gassed,  I  think  there  would  have  been  nu- 
merous massive  imitations  of  that  action  all 
over  the  country  by  Tuesday  or  Wedneaday. 
New  York  City  and  San  Pranclsco  would  have 
shut  down,  the  national  crisis  would  have 
been  intensified,  and  the  war  might  well  have 
been  ended  within  six  weeks. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  following  extract 
from  Gordon's  letter  is  most  revealing, 
both  for  its  statement  of  the  Trotskjrist 
criticism  of  the  New  Mobe's  leadership 
and  for  its  reflection  of  the  thinking  of 
David  Dellinger,  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistently influential  of  all  New  Mobe 
leaders: 

Typical  of  the  thinking  of  these  New  Mobe 
leaders  were  the  plans  they  made  for  the 
Washington  May  9  demonstration.  Over 
100,000  people  went  to  Washington  on  a  few 
days  notice  to  register  their  profound  oppo- 
sition to  the  Cambodia  invasion.  The  demon- 
stration dramatized  for  millions  of  Americans 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  opposition  to  the 
Invasion  In  a  way  few  other  anti-war  demon- 
strations ever  have.  The  anti-war  movement 
gained  wide  public  support  as  a  result  of  this 
demonstration  In  no  small  part  because  it 
was  conducted  In  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
fashion.  But  credit  for  this  goes  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  thousands  of  demonstrators  and 
to  the  skill  of  the  marshals — over  4,000  stu- 
dents— who  frustrated  the  high  risk  confron- 
tation plans  of  the  New  Mobe  coordinating 
committee.  Heading  up  the  marshals  together 
with  Pred  Halstead  was  Brad  Lyttle,  who  has 
himself  advocated  and  practiced  clrtl  dis- 
obedience for  years.  Yet  Lyttle  opposed  the 
plans  of  action  advanced  by  New  Mobe  lead- 
ers and  he  explained  why  In  a  memorandum : 

"We  calculated  that  It  would  take  more 
than  an  hour  to  move  100,000  people  out  of 
the  H  Street  area.  A  gas  attack  or  a  police 
charge  with  clubbing  In  a  situation  like  that 
could  result  In  hundreds  of  people  being 
trampled  to  death.  Victims  would  be  those 
who  had  come  Just  to  attend  a  peaceful  rally 
as  well  as  people  who  were  preptu-ed  for  the 
dangers  of  a  sit-down.  The  Idea  that  the 
enormous  crowd  should  surround  the  White 
HovLse  posed  many  of  the  same  problems." 

Dave  Dellinger,  a  key  spokesman  for  the 
New  Mobe,  wrote  an  article  In  the  June  4, 
1970  Village  Voice  which  reveals  how  some  of 
the  New  Mobe  leadership  views  the  historic 


May  0  demonstration  and  the  dangerous  pos- 
sibilities described  by  Lyttle  above.  Dellinger 
begins  his  article  by  explaining  what  he  con- 
siders the  need  for  "open,  disciplined,  care- 
fully focused  non-violent  resistance"  and  he 
cautions  against  mass  marches  and  dem- 
onstrations that  "fall  to  prepare  people  for 
more  militant  forms  of  resistance."'  He  then 
explains  that  "non-violent  direct  action" 
vtras  "the  de  facto  tactic  called  for  by  the  New 
Mobe  when  It  Invited  people  to  protest  In 
Washington  on  May  9  not  only  without  gov- 
ernment permits  but  In  an  area  near  the 
White  House  which,  as  the  Mobe  clearly 
pointed  out,  had  been  declared  'off  limits' 
to  protestors."  "Because  the  Mobe  clearly 
called  for  massive  protest  without  permits 
In  a  banned  area,"  he  says,  "thousands  of 
persons  came  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
might  be  arrested,  gassed,  or  otherwise  as- 
saulted." He  then  laments  "the  mistake  .  .  . 
of  asking  for  the  Ellipse"  and  explains  that 
"If  there  was  a  "failure  of  nerve'  and  a  "be- 
trayal' that  weekend,  It  occurred  when  this 
decision  [to  ask  for  the  Ellipse]  was  made." 

Another  mailing  circulated  by  Gordon 
and  CAPAC  to  the  antiwar  movement 
later  in  June  included  a  useful  descrip- 
tion of  the  differences  between  the  two 
conferences,  based  on  original  documents 
disseminated  by  the  two  fsictions: 

As  stated  In  the  call  to  the  Cleveland  con- 
ference. Its  purpose  Is  "to  plan  antiwar  dem- 
onstrations and  other  antl-war  activities  of 
the  most  massive  kind  centering  on  the  cru- 
cial Issue  of  withdrawal  from  the  war  and 
conducted  In  a  peaceful  and  orderly  fash- 
Ion  .  .  .  This  conference  Is  not  Intended  to 
solve  or  even  necessarily  to  discuss  all  the 
problems  of  our  crisis-ridden  society.  It  Is 
not  a  conference  to  hammer  out  the  strategy 
or  tactics  of  social  revolution  or  to  found 
a  new  political  party  or  movement.  It  Is  not 
a  conference  In  competition  with  any  tend- 
ency or  movement  for  social  change.  It  Is  a 
conference  to  organize  massive  opposition  to 
the  war." 

The  Mllvniukee  conference,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  quite  diflerent  purpose.  The 
minutes  of  the  New  Mobe  held  in  Atlanta 
May  24,  1970  project  the  Mllf^-aukee  con- 
ference this  way:  "Mobilization  will  Join 
with  other  groups  In  calling  an  Emergency 
Action  Conference  [later  Strategy  Action 
OonferenceJ  where  community  people  can 
explore  the  potential  for  developing  a  uni- 
fying offensive  in  face  of  the  deepening 
Interrelated  crises  of  race,  war  and  the 
economy.  One  major  focus  of  the  conference 
wlU  be  to  project  actions  that  promise 
stepped-up  massive,  dlscpllned  direct 
actions." 

The  two  major  antiwar  proposals  be- 
fore the  Strategy  Action  Conference  on 
June  27  were  those  on  so-called  emerg- 
ency perspectives  and  the  proposed  "long 
march"  program.  Both  emphasized  dis- 
ruption in  preference  to  mass  mobiliza- 
tions. 

Tiie  "emergency  perspectives "  group 
was  led  by  Professor  Douglas  Dowd  of 
Cornell,  who  opined  that  the  incursion 
into  Cambodia  would  lead  inevitably  to 
a  decision  by  the  administration  to  use 
nuclear  weapons.  As  the  July  4,  1970, 
issue  of  the  Guardian  recounted  Dowd's 
presentation: 

"The  only  way  to  bring  the  antiwar  move- 
ment back  to  life."  Dowd  summed  up,  "Is  not 
by  just  repeating  mass  marches,  but  by  cre- 
ating chaoe  and  upheaval.  This  would  prob- 
ably be  small  at  first,  but  as  the  escalation 
became  more  evident,  It  could  grow  massive. 
He  was  seconded  by  Cora  Weiss  of  New  York 
Women  SUlke  for  Peace,  also  calling  few 
"chaos."  but  with  the  added  urgency  that 
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the  pooslblllty  of  nuclear  attacks  would  ar- 
rive "not  in  a  matter  of  months,  but  of 
weeks." 

The  "long  march"  proposal  was  wilt- 
ten  by  Arthur  Waskow  of  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies  in  Washington.  As 
originally  conceived,  a  series  of  marches 
would  begin  with  rallies  at  so-ca4ed 
symbolic  sites  such  as  Kent  State  DJil- 
versity,  after  which  smaller  grotps 
would  march  throughout  the  country, 
pausing  in  cities  to  gather  support  4nd 
hold  rallies  related  to  local  Issues.  Ulti- 
mately all  marchers  would  converge  on 
Washington  for  a  period  of  mass  civil 
disobedience  and  direct  action. 

This  proposal  was  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discassion  and  alteration.  Iffa- 
tional  coordination  was  dropped,  as  ^as 
mass  participation.  Instead,  emphAsls 
was  placed  on  local  and  regional  plan- 
ning for  activities  In  which  small  "col- 
lectives" of  around  20  people  would  farm 
the  basic  units.  The  political  and  tactical 
orientation  of  each  action  was  to  be 
left  entirely  to  local  groups. 

Waskow  himself  finally  proposed  the 
elimination  of  any  reference  to  marches 
in  deference  to  the  antimass-march  sen- 
timent of  the  delegates.  Someone  p|ig- 
gested  the  proposal  be  renamed  the 
"Liberation  of  Wtishlngton."  When  ob- 
jection was  voiced  by  Norma  Becker  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  Peace  Pa- 
rade Committee,  Waskow  conceded  that 
"disruption  would  be  a  more  honest  wfjrd 
than  liberation."  1 

On  Jxine  28  the  various  proposals  tut 
before  the  conference  for  endorsement. 
All  demands  by  the  NWRO  were  unani- 
mously endorsed  in  the  conference's  only 
real  moment  of  unity.  Another  proposal 
for  a  so-called  Chlcano  Moratorium  at 
the  end  of  August,  was  also  endorsed, 
as  was  a  proposal  by  Jack  Spiegel  that 
the  conference  establish  active  lialion 
with  the  organizers  of  the  National 
Rank-and-Pile  Conference.  j 

Neither  Dowd's  nor  Waskow's  pto- 
posal,  however,  was  formally  adopted. 
Instead,  the  conference  agreed  to  Au- 
thorize regional  conferences  to  dlsduss 
and  Implement  the  various  proposals  ad- 
vanced in  Milwaukee  on  a  local  decision- 
making basis.  I 

The  Strategy  Action  Conference  qi|lte 
clearly  marked  the  end  of  the  mass  ito- 
bilization  strategy  in  New  Mobe  and  the 
defeat  of  the  single- Issue  Trotskylst  p<)sl- 
tion,  at  least  for  a  time.  According  toan 
article  appearing  in  The  Washington 
Post  on  Jime  29,  1970:  j 

One  conference  spokesman,  William  Dpu- 
thard  of  "Public  ETniployees  Against  war. 
Repression  and  Exploitation,"  declared  tiiat 
"the  treatment  of  the  Vietnam  war  as  a  sin- 
gle Issue  has  ended,"  as  he  outlined  new  Ittiks 
between  the  anti-war  movement,  black  atgt,- 
nlzations  and  liexlcan-Amerlcan  proiest 
groups. 

Despite  the  extremely  chaotic  nattire 
of  the  Strategy  Action  Conference,  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S^.,  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  the  adoption  of  a  d^- 
nltely  multi-Issue  program.  The  follqw- 
ing  extract  from  an  article  in  the  P^- 
ple's  World  for  July  11,  1970,  is  indic- 
ative of  the  Party's  attitude: 

Significant  progress  was  made  here  [in  HQl- 
waukee]  last  weekend  toward  forging  a  unit- 


ed movement  with  a  common  strategy  for 
ending  the  war  In  Indochina,  stopping  re- 
pression at  home  and  redirecting  the  ener- 
gies of  the  nation  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
•  •  •  •  • 

(A  proposed]  Washington  action  is  viewed 
as  focusing  the  war,  not  as  a  single  Issue, 
but  as  a  part  of  the  whole  system  of  world 
wide  r^ression  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment at  home  and  abroaud. 
mhjtant   confrontation   and   CIVIl,  disobx- 

DIENCX:  THE  NATIONAL  COAUTION  AGAINST 
WAX,  RACISM.  AND  REPRKSSION  AMD  PEOPUSS 
COALITION     rOR     PEACB     AND     JXTSTICB 

Subsequent  to  the  Milwaukee  confer- 
ence, several  regional  strategy  action 
conferences  were  organized  in  various 
sections  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
accomplished  at  a  meeting  of  the  re- 
gional ccaiference  organizers  in  Chicago 
on  July  20,  1970.  The  composition  of  this 
gathering,  attended  by  25  movement  ac- 
tivists, was  similar  to  that  of  the  Mil- 
waukee conference.  Groups  represented 
most  prominently  included  the  New 
Mobe,  Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam  Peace 
Parade  Ccwnmittee.  New  University  Con- 
ference, and  Chicago  Peace  Council,  with 
representatives  also  present  from  both 
SCLC  and  NWRO. 

Delegates  included  Diane  Appelbaum 
and  CPUSA  member  Sylvia  Kushner  of 
the  Chicago  Peace  Council ;  Sidney  Lens, 
Sidney  Peck,  Douglsis  Dowd,  and  Reimie 
Davis  from  New  Mobe;  William  Dout- 
hard  fnan  the  Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam 
Peace  Parade  Committee ;  Robert  Green- 
blatt  of  the  New  University  Conference; 
and  CPUSA  member  Jack  Spiegel  of  the 
Trade  Union  Committee  for  Peace.  The 
ofiBcial  minutes  of  this  meeting  reflect 
that  identified  CPUSA  member  Irving 
Samoff  of  the  Peace  Action  Council  of 
Southern  California  had  been  invited, 
but  was  unable  to  attend. 

The  July  20  Chicago  conference  agreed 
to  call  for  about  two  dozen  smaller  re- 
gional conferences  organized  along  the 
lines  of  the  Milwaukee  conference.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Daily  World  for  July  29, 
1970,  the  call  to  the  projected  Chicago 
area  conference  read  as  follows: 

It  is  OUT  feeling  that  If  this  Incipient  col- 
laboration began  in  Milwaukee  can  be  con- 
tinued and  enlarged,  it  will  represent  a  great 
step  forward  towards  a  broad  progressive  co- 
alition In  this  country  dedicated  to  flght  war 
and  Imperialism,  racism  and  poverty,  ex- 
ploitation at  the  point  of  production,  sexism, 
repression  and  other  social  evils. 

Such  a  call  was,  of  course,  in  complete 
accord  with  the  Communist  Party's 
multi-issue  line. 

The  minutes  of  the  July  20  meeting 
reflect  that  the  Chicago  Peace  Council 
was  to  serve  as  the  coordinating  agency 
for  the  projected  Midwest  conference  in 
Chicago  during  August,  a  fact  that  is 
indicative  of  the  extremely  important 
part  played  by  this  CPUSA-controUed 
group  in  Midwest  peace  activities.  The 
Daily  World  for  July  29  listed  the  follow- 
ing people  as  being  among  the  sponsors 
of  the  upcoming  Chicago  meeting: 
Ginger  Mach  of  the  Chicago  Welfare 
Rights  Organization;  Sidney  Lens  of  the 
Chicago  Peace  Council;  Jack  Spiegel  of 
the  CPC;  and  Sylvia  Kushner,  CPC  ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

The  regional  conferences  held  subse- 
quent to  the  July  20  planning  session  in 


Chicago  enjoyed  the  complete  support 
of  the  Communist  Party,  UJ3.A.  A  week- 
end regional  United  Action  Conference 
in  Philadelphia  on  August  2a-30,  for  ex- 
ample, was  hailed  in  the  Daily  World  for 
August  27,  1970 : 

This  weekend's  regional  United  Action 
Conference  in  Philadelphia  marks  an  im- 
portant development  In  the  peace  struggle, 
brlngrlng  together  activists  on  a  regional  level 
from  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Southern  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

The  call  for  the  conference  focuses  on  the 
war  In  southeast  Asia  and  sees  withdrawal 
from  Indochina  as  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  crisis  in  which  the  nation  finds  itself. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  aug- 
ment the  forces  fighting  to  end  the  war,  to 
establish  socio-economic  priority  goals,  and 
to  plan  special  projects  in  the  region. 

Again  the  multi-issue  program  of  the 
conference  was  in  complete  accord  with 
that  of  the  CPUSA,  which  was  among 
the  organizations  represented,  along 
with  such  other  groups  as  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party,  Young  Workers  liberation 
League,  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Women  Strike 
for  Peace,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  SANE,  and  New  Mobe. 

On  August  28-30  another  regional  con- 
ference held  in  Wheeling,  HI.,  reflected  a 
significant  degree  of  participation  by 
members  of  the  CPUSA.  Among  the  80 
people  attending  were  the  following 
known  CPUSA  members : 

(1)  Jack  Spiegel,  Trade  Union  Com- 
mittee for  Peace; 

(2)  Jack  Kllng,  secretary,  minots 
Communist  Party; 

(3)  Natalie  Myers,  representative,  Il- 
linois Commimist  Party; 

(4)  Dorothy  Hayes.  WILPF; 

(5)  Eva  Friedlander,  Women  for 
Peace; 

(6)  Ben  Friedlander,  SANE; 

(7)  Lula  Saflold,  Women's  Peace  and 
Unity  Club; 

(8)  Jay  Schaflner,  Chicago  Peace 
Council; 

(9)  Betty  Smith,  Minnesota  Commu- 
nist Party: 

(10)  Frances  Oabow,  Illinois  Senato- 
rial candidate  on  the  Communist  Party 
ticket; 

(11)  Ted  Pearson,  CPUSA  candidate 
for  the  Illinois  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion and  local  correspondent  for  the 
Daily  World. 

In  addition,  the  conference  was  at- 
tended by  the  following  members  of  the 
CPUSA 's  official  youth  arm,  the  Young 
Workers  Liberation  League:  Joan  Phil- 
lips, Roger  Kapfhammer,  and  Hugh  Stin- 
nette,  all  of  Chicago.  Other  groups  rep- 
resented included  the  Committee  of  Re- 
turned Volunteers,  New  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
(New  Mobe),  Clergy  and  Laymen  Con- 
cerned About  Vietnam,  New  University 
Conference.  Chicago  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization, National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization, and  the  Movement  for  a 
Democratic  MlUtary.  Conspicuously  ab- 
sent were  any  official  representatives 
from  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  Young 
Socialist  Alliance,  or  Student  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  To  End  the  War  in  Viet- 
luun. 
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On  August  26.  1970.  New  Mobe  circu- 
lated a  mailing  that  claimed  a  total  of 
16  regional  conference  committees,  "most 
of  whom  will  have  held  conferences  by 
September  11th."  Recipients  of  the  New 
Mobe  letter  were  urged  "to  attend  a  Na- 
tional Conference  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee  from  September 
11th  to  13th."  This  second  Milwaukee 
gathering  proved  to  be  the  final  meeting 
for  New  Mobe  as  such,  as  well  as  the  cul- 
nilnation  of  activities  carried  on  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Strategy  Action  Conference 
in  June. 

The  September  Milwaukee  conference 
resulted  in  the  formal  establishment  of 
the  National  Coalition  Against  War. 
Racism  and  Repression  as  the  successor 
to  New  Mobe.  The  program  of  the 
NCAWRR  was  to  remain  multi-issue  in 
character,  geared  partially  to  the  use 
of  civil  disobedience  and  other  direct  ac- 
tion in  decentralized  local  demonstra- 
tions instead  of  to  single-issue  mass  na- 
tional mobilizations  alone. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  ap- 
proximately 80  delegates  representing 
such  Mobe-afflliated  groups  as  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization, 
Black  Panther  Party,  Women  Strike  for 
Pe£w;e,  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Chicago  Peace 
Council,  Communist  Party,  U.S-A.,  and 
Young  Workers  Liberation  League.  Once 
again,  the  Trotskyists  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

The  two  principal  action  proposals  ap- 
proved by  the  conference  were  advanced 
by  Prof.  Sidney  Peck  of  New  Mobe  and 
Gilbert  Green  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S_A.,  a  fact  which  indicates  the  im- 
portance of  the  CPUSA  in  the  NCAWRR. 

Green's  proposal  called  for  a  month 
of  activity  beginning  on  October  15  and 
related  to  such  issues  as  the  war.  racism, 
"sexism,"  poverty,  welfare,  and  genocide, 
culminating  in  a  national  demonstration 
in  New  York  on  November  15  centered 
around  the  presentation  of  the  Emer- 
gency Conference  Committee's  "geno- 
cide" petition  to  the  United  Nations. 

Peck's  action  proposal,  which  exem- 
plified most  clearly  the  shift  away  from 
peaceful  mass  marches,  called  for  a 
massive  protest  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
May  1971,  Involving  civil  disobedience 
and  other  direct  action  tactics  in  an  at- 
tempt to  obstruct  the  operation  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Another  project  endorsed  by  this  con- 
ference was  a  national  boycott  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  products.  According  to  the  Sep- 
tember 22,  1970,  issue  of  the  "Midwest 
Regional  Newsletter  of  the  National  Co- 
alition Against  War,  Racism  and  Re- 
pression," the  boycott  of  Standard  OD 
was  being  organized  because  of  the  com- 
pany's alleged  role  as  "one  of  the  largest 
war  contractors  •  •  •  and  because  Stand- 
ard Oil  urged  the  UJ3.  government  into 
Vietnam  in  the  first  place  •  •  •  and  be- 
cause S.O.  has  lobbied  for  a  great  build- 
up of  the  UJS.  military  •  •  •," 

The  newsletter  urged  interested  par- 
ties to  contact  the  Standard  Oil  Boycott 
Committee  in  care  of  the  CPUSA-con- 
trolled  Chicago  Peace  Council  office. 
This  project  has  been  given  major  at- 
tention by  the  CPC  in  recent  months. 


The  extent  to  which  the  CPUSA  and 
its  allies  had  succeeded  in  dominating 
the  program  of  the  new  coalition,  with 
its  firm  commitment  to  multilssue  ac- 
tions and  explicit  rejection  of  single-issue 
mobilization,  was  shown  by  the 
NCAWRR's  policy  statement,  which  was 
printed  in  full  in  the  October  29,  1970, 
issue  of  the  CPUSA's  Daily  World: 

A  new  approach  In  protest  strategy:  Policy 
statement  of  The  National  Coalition  against 
War,  Racism,  Repression  and  Poverty. 

A  National  Coalition  Against  War,  Racism 
and  Repression  has  been  formed  growing  out 
of  a  Strategy  Action  Conference  of  800 
"movement"  representatives  in  Milwaukee 
last  June.  The  Coalition  represents  a  major 
change  In  protest  strategy. 

The  CoaUtlon  was  initiated  by  representa- 
tives of  the  New  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam,  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization,  the  Chi- 
cago Moratorium  Committee  and  other  na- 
tional and  regional  groups. 

Formation  of  the  Coalition  reflects  a  wide- 
spread realization  of  the  inter-oonnection 
between  the  issues  of  war,  racism,  poverty, 
repression,  oppression  of  women,  and  the 
need  to  conduct  a  united  struggle  against  all 
of  these  social  evils. 

The  goals  of  the  Coalition  are: 

To  coordinate  and  join  efforts  of  a  broad 
range  of  groups  presently  acting  separately 
against  war,  racism,  poverty  and  thereby 
make  these  efforts  more  meaningful  and  ef- 
fective. 

To  initiate  year-round  dally  protest  and 
resistance  activity  at  the  local  and  regional 
level  in  addition  to  mass  national  demon- 
strations. 

To  continue  to  plan  major  national  ac- 
tions as  in  the  past  but  emphasizing  the  in- 
terrelation of  social  problems  rather  than 
focusing  on  a  single  Issue. 

The  Coalition,  with  its  national  organiza- 
tions and  its  seventeen  affiliates.  Is  currently 
Involved  In  scores  of  local  actions. 

Issued  for  the  Interim  Committee  of  the 
Coalition  by : 

Thierrie  Cook,  Seattle  Liberation  Pront, 
Seattle.  Washington 

Doug  Dowd,  Prof,  of  Economics,  Cornell 
Univ.,  New  Mobe,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Bennle  Davis,  Conspiracy  Eight,  New  Mobe, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Roberto  EOlas,  National  Chlcano  Morator- 
i\mi„  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

WUlie  Jenkins,  N.Y.  Region,  New  York  City. 

Stewart  Meacbam,  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Comm.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Sidney  Peck,  Cambridge  Institute,  MIT., 
New  Mobe,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  Douthard,  Coordinator,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  New  York  City 

On  October  27,  1970.  NCAWRR  na- 
tional coordinator  William  Douthard  an- 
noimced  a  week  of  "confrontation  and 
education"  in  New  York  City  on  Novem- 
ber 15-21  prior  to  the  presentation  of  the 
Emergency  Conference  Committee's 
"genocide"  petition  to  the  UJ^.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Daily  World  for  October  28, 
1970. 

The  demonstration  (sic),  which  will  con- 
sist of  "a  series  of  massive  non-violent  ac- 
tions involving  civil  disobedience,  are  sched- 
lUed  to  begin  on  Nov.  15  and  end  with  a 
march  and  rally  on  Nov.  31. 

William  Douthard,  national  coordinator  of 
the  coalition,  told  a  press  conference  at  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  that  the  rally  wUl  be 
the  prelude  to  acts  of  non-violent  civil  dis- 
obedience. 

Denoimclng  "America's  violent  and  racist 
acts  against  mankind,"  he  said  that  the 
coalition  Is  In  contact  with  and  wUl  Invite 


Madame  Nguyen  Thi  Blnh,  foreign  minister 
of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  and  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk  of  Cambodia  to  address  the 
Nov.  31  rally. 

Other  participants  in  this  press  con- 
ference included  Rev.  Metz  Rollins  of 
the  National  Committee  of  Black 
Churchmen;  William  JenMns,  a  trade 
union  representative  and  a  NCAWRR 
New  York  coordinator;  Rev.  James 
Bevel;  John  Prolnes;  and  CPUSA  mem- 
ber Angle  Dlckerson,  national  coordina- 
tor of  the  genocide  petition  project. 

On  November  21  the  CP-organlzed 
genocide  petition  campaign  reached  its 
cllmaz  with  a  NCAWRR-sponsored  rally 
of  some  2,000  demonstrators  in  New  York, 
opposite  the  United  Nations.  This  raUy 
was  characterized  by  significant  partici- 
pation by  members  of  the  CPUSA.  in- 
cluding Jack  Spiegel  of  the  Chicago  Peace 
Council;  WUliam  L.  Patterson,  cochair- 
man  of  the  Black  Liberation  Ciksmmis- 
slon  of  the  CPUSA ;  and  Charlene  Mitch- 
ell, prominent  CPUSA  leader  and  a  mov- 
ing force  in  the  CPUSA-organized  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  Angela  Davis. 

Other  speakers  included  Ozzle  Ed- 
wards of  the  National  Federation  of  So- 
cial Service  Employees;  David  Perez,  a 
field  marshal  in  the  Young  Lords  Or- 
ganization; Bevel;  Peck;  and  Douthard. 
Black  Panther  Huey  Newton,  though 
scheduled  to  speak,  did  not  appear. 

The  NCAWRR's  plans  for  May  1971  in 
Washington  were  discussed  in  remarks 
by  NCAWRR  leader  Rennie  Davis.  As 
quoted  in  The  Militant  for  December  4, 
1970,  Davis  said  that  if  the  CJovemment 
did  not  stc^  the  war  by  May  1,  "we  are 
going  to  stop  the  Government."  One  of 
the  tactics  advanced  by  Davis  was  to 
disrupt  the  city  on  May  4  by  having  cars 
conveniently  "break  down." 

Major  CPUSA  involvement  in  Mid- 
west NCAWRR  activity  was  indicated  by 
a  mass  protest  march  held  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  on  December  12,  1970.  This 
protest  reflected  the  policy  of  the 
CPUSA  in  attempting  to  fuse  labor  con- 
cerns with  opposition  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  demonstration  was  sponsored  by 
the  Midwest  Coalition  Against  War,  Ra- 
cism, and  Repression  said  an  affiliate 
known  as  the  South  Bend  Project.  Sched- 
uled speakers  Included  Jack  Spiegel, 
CPUSA  member  and  cochalrman  of  the 
Chicago  Peace  Council;  Sidney  Lens; 
LeRoy  Wolins,  CPUSA  member  and 
dominant  force  in  Chicago  Veterans  for 
Peace  in  Vietnam;  Charles  Wilson, 
CPUSA  member  and  leader  in  the 
CPUSA-organized  National  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  Trade  Union  Action 
and  Democracy;  &nd  John  Kailin,  edi- 
tor of  the  CPUSA's  magazine  Labor 
Today. 

Organizations  represented  included, 
among  others,  the  NCCTUAD;  Chicago 
Peace  Council;  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization;  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee;  Young  Workers 
Liberation  League;  Chicago  Committee 
to  Defend  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  is  a 
front  for  the  Communist  Party;  and  the 
Afro-American  Heritage  Association,  a 
Chicago  group  led  by  CPUSA  member 
Ishmael  Plory. 
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After  the  demonstration  people  gJ 
eied  for  a  conference  to  discuss  such  top- 
ics as  the  relationship  between  the  pe^ce 
movement  and  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem. This  conference,  which  received 
messages  of  support  from  several  mm- 
bers  of  Congress,  ended  with  the  adop- 
tion of  a  so-called  Bill  of  Rights  for  ^le 
vmemployed.  , 

The  predominant  influence  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  this  project  may' be 
seen  in  the  composition  of  the  continua- 
tions committee  set  up  to  implement  the 
conference  program.  The  four  grotps 
represented  were  the  CPUSA-contro^ed 
Chicago  Peace  Council:  the  Midwest 
region  of  the  NCAWRR.  which  was  in 
fact  nm  by  the  CPC:  the  South  Bjnd 
Project,  an  afOliate  of  the  CPC-run  iv^d- 
west  Coalition;  and  the  National  Cootldi- 
natlng  Committee  for  Trade  Union  Ac- 
tion and  Democracy,  which  is  complelely 
controUed  by  the  CPUSA. 

On  November  28-30.  1970.  manyl  of 
those  connected  with  the  National  Coltli- 
tion  Against  War.  Racism  and  Repres- 
sion journeyed  to  Stockholm  for  the 
World  Conference  on  Vietnam,  Laos  ind 
Cambodia,  staged  by  the  commuiiist 
Stockholm  Conference  on  Vietnam.  On 
June  10, 1970,  the  Stockholm  Conference 
had  Issued  the  following  statement, 
adopted  by  the  group's  executive  com- 
mittee at  a  meeting  on  May  23-24:  J 

The  Stockliolm  Conference  on  VletAam 
stands  with  the  peoples  oftlndo-Chlna.jWe 
support  the  Joint  declaration  of  the  recent 
summit  conference  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peo- 
ples. We  support  their  legitimate  represetta- 
tivei:  the  Government  of  the  DemocraticlRe- 
fublio  of  Vietnam,  the  Proviaionxil  Revtolu- 
tionary  Government  of  the  Republia  of 
South  Vietnam,  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  and 
the  Royal  Cambodian  Government  of  Na- 
tional Unity.   [Emphasis  added.] 

There  could  be  no  clearer  statement  of 
the  pro-Hanoi  purposes  of  the  Stock- 
holm Conference  than  this.  It  Is  sigiiifl- 
cant  in  evaluating  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee  and  its  successors  that  |Iew 
Mobe  had  been  formally  invited  to  join 
the    Stockholm    Conference    execv^tive 
committee  at  the  May  23-24  meeting  at 
which  the  above  statement  was  adoplted. 
Among  the  organizations  represeited 
at  this  conference,  which  was  in  reality 
a  sounding  board  for  pro-Hanoi  cpm- 
munist  propaganda,  were  such  inte 
tional   communist   fronts   as   the   Afro- 
Asian  People's  Solidarity  Organization, 
International  Association  of  Democratic 
Lawyers.  International  Organization  of 
Journalists,  International  Union  of  Stu- 
dents,   Women's    International    Deono- 
cratic  Federation,  World  Federation  of 
Democratic  Youth.  World  Federatiop  of 
Trade  Unions,  and  World  Peace  Ciun- 
cil.    along    with    the    Organization!  for 
Solidarity   with   the  Peoples   of   Africa. 
Asia,  and  Latin  America,  a  commiiilst 
group  headquartered  in  Castro's  CJuba. 
The  World  Peace  Council  wsa  ofBc^ly 
represented   by.    among    others,    Jimes 
Forest  of  the  United  States.  I 

The  official  "List  of  Farticipants']  is- 
sued by  the  Stockholm  Conference  re- 
flected participation  by  an  Amei:tican 
delegation  of  35  people,  including : 
il)  Mrs.  Lucille  Berrien.  NWRO; 
(2)  Bruce  Beyer.  American  Deserters 
Committee; 
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(3)  Oerry  Condon,  ADC; 

(4)  Mrs.  Estelle  Cypher,  WILPF; 

(5)  Dave  Dellinger,  NCAWRR  and 
New  Mobe; 

(6>  Ronald  Dellums,  associated  with 
west  coast  MOBE  activities; 

(7)  WilUam  Douthard,  NCAWRR; 

(8)  Stanley  Faulkner.  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee on  American  Policy  Towards 
Vietnam;  

(9)  Mrs  Eleanor  Fowler,  WILPP; 

( 10)  Dr.  Carlton  Goodlett; 

(11)  Gil  Green,  CPUSA; 

(12)  Mrs.  Janey  Hayes,  WSP; 

(13)  Rev.  Thomas  Lee  Hayes,  Clergy 
and  Laymen  Concerned  About  Vietnam 
and  Fifth  Avenue  Peace  Parade  Com- 
mittee;   

(14)  WiUie  Jenkins,  NCAWRR: 

(15)  Mrs.  Ola  Kennedy-,  United  Steel- 
workers'  Committee  for  Trade  Union  Ac- 
tion and  Democracy; 

(16)  Mrs.  Sylvia  Kushner,  Chicago 
Peace  Coimcil; 

(17)  Curtis  MacLain,  ILWU; 

(18)  Mrs.  Jerrie  M.  Meadows,  New 
Mobilization  Committee  West; 

(19)  Prof.  Sidney  Peck.  NCAWRR  and 
New  Mobe; 

(20)  Mike  Powers,  ADC; 

(21)  Mrs.  Pauline  Rosen,  WSP; 

( 22 )  Richard  E.  Ward.  Guardian ; 

(23)  John  Woods,  ADC; 

f  24 )  Ron  Yoimg,  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation. 

The  concern  of  the  international  com- 
munist movement  with  antiwar  activities 
in  the  United  States  was  voiced  by  Pro- 
fessor Hoang  Minh  Giam,  Minister  of 
Cultiu*  in  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, speaking  as  official  representa- 
tive for  North  Vietnamese  Premier  Pham 
Van  Dong: 

At  this  time  when  the  lying  propaganda 
and  the  demagogic  actions  and  words  of 
Nixon  are  attempting  to  confuse  people  and 
to  create  an  Illusion  to  cover  the  real  inten- 
tions, the  Delegation  of  the  DRV  proposes 
that  our  (inference: 

Organise  a  campaign  of  explanation  to 
denounce  and  condemn  the  obstinate  and 
perfidious  policy  of  the  Nixon  administration 
In  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Support  politically,  moraUy  and  material- 
ly the  struggle  of  the  Indochlnese  peoples 
to  attain  their  common  alms  and  their  par- 
ticular alms  as  defined  In  the  Joint  Declara- 
tion of  the  Summit  (^inference  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peoples  and  in  other  oflBclal  docu- 
ments of  the  various  p€utles  at  this  Confer- 
ence. 

Sufyport  the  anti-war  movement  in  Amer- 
ica, and  establish  a  broad  program  of  mass 
action  in  coordination  with  the  activities  of 
this  movement  in  the  Spring  of  1971.  (Em- 
phasis added.] 

Similar  appreciation  for  the  activities 
of  the  American  antiwar  movement  was 
expressed  In  the  speech  of  Prof. 
Nguyen  Van  Hieu,  a  member  of  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  the  Communist  Na- 
tional Liberation  FYont,  who  addressed 
himself  particularly  "to  the  American 
representatives  here,  and  through  them 
to  the  various  mass  organlzatlops  In  the 
antiwar  movement  In  the  United  States" : 

The  Nixon  administration  is  obliged  to 
consider  the  condemnation  of  lt«  policy  by 
world  opinion.  Including  American  opinion. 
•  •  •  The  union  of  forces  of  freedom  and 
peace,  in  a  world  wide  mass  movement,  fight- 
ing against  American  aggression  in  Indo- 
china, has  been  shown  to  be  of  the  utmost 


importance  and  greatly  contributes  to  iso- 
lating the  Nixon  administration  and  its 
henchmen.  •  •  •  To  the  American  people, 
struggling  as  we  are  against  the  policy  of 
war  and  oppression  of  its  administration, 
we  convey  our  deep  friendship.  We  are  par- 
ticularly pleased  at  the  Increasingly  close  co- 
operation between  American  antiwar  move- 
ments and  urban  South  Vietnamese  which 
open  the  way  to  new  kinds  of  solidarity  be- 
tween our  two  peoples.  (Emphasis  in  orlg- 
Inal.j 


A  particularly  anti-U.S.  statement  was 
that  of  the  official  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Peace  Committee,  who  emphasized 
the  need  for  International  coordination 
of  peace  activity  by  urging  "all  national 
and  international  organizations  and  all 
peoples  of  good  will  throughout  the  world 
to  start  a  campaign  of  action  on  a  na- 
tional and  international  scale,  to  stop 
American  aggression  in  Indochina." 

The  December  20,  1970,  Stockholm 
Conference  "Information  letter  No.  5"  In- 
cluded the  full  text  of  the  program 
adopted  by  the  World  Conference  on 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  a  major 
portion  of  which  Is  reprinted  here  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  emphasis  placed  on 
activities  related  to  the  movement  in  the 
United  States — emphasis  added: 

This  Conference  decided  to  launch  a  new 
campaign,  larger  and  more  urgent  than  ever 
before  on  the  basis  of  the  political  declara- 
tion. 

For  the  urithdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Indochina 
This  campaign  should  begin  immediately: 
A  delegation  of  this  Conference  should  go 
now  to  Paris  to  present  to  the  participants 
of  the  Paris  Talks  the  conclusions  of  the  dis- 
cussions In  Stockholm  In  which  more  than 
300  delegates  from  70  countries  pxpress  the 
demands  of  a  very  large  gathering  from  move- 
ments  of  many  different  kinds  throughout 
the  world. 

We  propose  to  win  support  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  organizations  of  all  kinds, 
on  a  national  and  international  level  for  the 
essential  aims  of  this  campaign. 

This  campaign  will  take  on  different  forms 
and  methods  and  will  have  different  dura- 
tions according  to  national  conditions  but 
will  foUow  the  main  theme  and  slogan  which 
we  propose. 

In  order  to  facilitate  concerted  action  on 
an  International  level,  the  campaign  could 
be  organised  around  a  number  of  dates: 

December  20 — the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
January  26 — the  national  Tet  festival  (tra- 
ditional   people's    festival   in   Vietnam,   for 
the  lunar  new  year) . 

March  6 — the  Ist  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Central  Osmmlttee  of  the 
Patriotic  Front  of  Iiaos  on  the  solution  to 
these  problems. 

April  3-4 — days  of  solidarity  vHth  actions 
in  the  United  States  against  the  American 
aggression  in  Indochina,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  assassination  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King. 

April  30 — International  Day  of  Solidarity 
with  the  Khmer  people  one  year  after  the 
aggression  by  American  troops  and  their 
allies;  support  for  the  International  youth 
day  In  solidarity  with  the  Indochlnese  people. 
May  l-ia — the  US  movement  vHll  mobilize 
massive  nationwide  action  to  end  the  war 
against  Indochina  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  May,  one  year  after  Nixon's  invasion  of 
Cambodia. 

The  Stockholm  Conference  calls  for  world- 
wide demonstrations  and  mass  actions 
throughout  the  world  at  this  very  important 
stage  which  mil  be  contlwd  throughout 
May  and  June. 
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June  30.  1971:  This  is  the  deadline  set  by 
the  representatives  of  the  peoples  of  Indo- 
china for  the  complete  and  total  withdrawal 
of  aU  American  and  satellite  forces.  We  caU 
uDon  all  organizations  and  all  the  peoples  of 
tbe  world  to  mobUlze  a  mass  movement  In  an 
iffort  to  put  a  final  stop  to  American  ag- 

*^Thls  campaign,  which  should  Include  di- 
verse initiatives  and  various  forms  of  action 
taking  Into  account  specific  national  condi- 
tions but  with  the  constant  aim  of  preserv- 
ing their  international  nature,  can  take  the 
following  forms,  among  othem: 

Pressure  on  governments  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  the  American  aggression,  to 
recognize  the  true  representatives  of  the 
indochlnese  peoples  and  to  support  the  Just 
struggle  of  these  peoples; 

Movements  to  encourage  parliamentarians 
to  subscribe  to  this  campaign,  to  support  It 
and  to  Intervene  directly  with  members  of 
the  American  Congress.  Concurrently  and  in 
the  same  way,  movements  to  encourage  scien- 
tists scholars,  etc..  to  subscribe  to  and  to 
support  this  campaign  and  to  intervene  with 
their  American  colleagues; 

Specific  actions  decided  upon  by  the  labor 
unions: 

^>eclflc  actions  decided  upon  by  women's 
movements,  particularly  on  March  8; 

Any  and  aU  other  actions  which  wUl  better 
explain  the  reasons  for  the  strtiggle  of  the 
Indochlnese  peoples  and  popularise  the  po- 
Utical  solutions  which  have  been  proposed 
by  the  true  represenutlves  of  these  peoples. 
Maximum  pressure  on  the  US  government 
to  stop  Its  aggression; 

Mass  support  for  material  aid  as  proposed 
by  the  Special  Commission  of  this  Con- 
ference; 

Boycott  of  American  products  or  com- 
panies and  especially,  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  movement,  boycott  of  those 
companies  participating  In  the  war  effort. 
II. 
This  Conference  condemns  all  repression 
at  those  opposing  the  war  in  Indochina. 

1  We  caU  on  all  movements,  governments 
and  peoples,  and  especially  on  movements  In 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  allied 
to  the  US,  to  organise  support  for  move- 
ments, groups  and  mdlvidiials  opposing  the 
Thleu-Ky-Khlem  regime  In  South  Vietnam, 
oalUng  lor  the  totol  withdrawal  of  US  and 
allied  forces  and  working  for  peace. 

These  Include  students,  women's  organiza- 
tions, buddhlsts,  catholics  and  members  of 
the  Senate  and  Assembly.  The  constant  cen- 
sorship of  newspapers  critical  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  opposed  to  the  war  and  the 
continued  presence  of  American  and  other 
foreign  troops  must  be  exposed  and  con- 
demned. 

The  recent  delegation  to  Saigon  of  Amer- 
ican, Australian  and  European  students  is 
a  good  example  of  the  sort  of  activity  which 
Is  needed  and  which  must  be  extended  and 
intensified. 

2.  This  Conference  reaffirms  Its  position  at 
previous  meetings  that:  "resistance  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam  is  a  political,  moral  and 
International  duty  of  all  people,  not  merely 
a  right". 

When  such  resistance  results  in  a  need  for 
political  refuge  outside  one's  own  country 
for  those  Involved,  nothing  less  than  poU- 
tlcal  asylum  Is  required  for  them.  Such  per- 
sons are.  In  the  words  of  the  United  Nations' 
Convention  on  the  Status  of  Refugees,  fear- 
ful "of  being  persecuted  for  reasons  of  race, 
religion,  nationality  and  membership  of  a 
particular  social  group  or  political  opinion", 
and  should  be  considered  political  refugees. 
We  call  upwn  all  governments  and  jjeo- 
ples  to  support  this  resistance  to  the  US 
war  against  the  peoples  of  Vietnam.  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  We  especially  call  for  sup- 
port of  those  whose  war  resistance  means 
that  they  just  live  in  exile  from  their  home- 


land as  a  result  of  the  political  persecu- 
tion which  they  face  if  they  return. 

We  call  upon  all  countries  where  war 
resisters,  such  as  American  GIs  reside, 
whether  they  are  In  the  military  or  outside 
it,  to  support  them  and  to  create  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  their  sanctuary  or 
asylum.  We  view  these  good  conditions  as 
an  encouragement  of  them  in  their  resist- 
ance and  as  a  base  for  uHnning  over  more 
of  their  compatriots  to  their  struggle. 

This  Conference  affirms  that  such  support 
Is  a  significant  contribution  to  the  Just 
struggle  for  independence  by  the  Indochlnese 
peoples  and  also  ensures  respect  for  the  hu- 
man rights  of  those  in  exile  for  political 
reasons. 

3.  Thia  Conference  calls  on  all  movements, 
governments  and  peoples  to  oppose  the  brutal 
repression  taking  place  in  the  United  States, 
for  instance,  in  the  Chicago  Conspiracy  Trial, 
the  present  Tacoma  Conspiracy  trial,  the 
shooting  of  students  at  Kent  State  and  Jack- 
son State  colleges,  the  murder  of  28  Black 
Panther  leaders  and  of  leaden  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Puerto  Rican  liberation  movements. 
We  urge  a  special  exposure  of  the  racist 
policies  of  the  U.S.  government  which  find 
their  genoddal  expression  in  Indochina  in 
the  wanton  mvirder  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men.  women  and  ohUdren  and,  in  the 
United  States,  In  the  oppressive  treatment 
of  black,  brown,  red,  and  yellow  minorities. 
We  call  special  attention  to  the  grave 
threat  confronting  a  number  of  Americans 
facing  the  death  penalty  for  their  heroic 
struggle  against  the  war  and  against  racist 
repression.  These  Include  Angela  Davis.  Erica 
Hugglns  and  Bobby  Scale,  and  John  Sweeney 
who  faces  the  death  penalty  on  the  charge 
of  desertion  from  the  field  of  batUe.  This  Is 
the  first  such  charge  against  a  deserter  and 
shows  the  determination  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  crush  the  anti-war  movement  In  the 
U.S.  armed  forces. 

All  movements  and  groups  are  urged  to 
establish  special  committees  to  organize 
meetings  and  demonstrations  and  to  pro- 
mote parliamentary  and  other  protests  In 
defense  of  these  and  other  American  polltt- 
oal  victims. 


The  similarity  between  the  program  of 
the  National  Coalition  Against  War, 
Racism  and  Repression  and  that  of  the 
communist  World  Conference  on  Viet- 
nam, Laos  and  Cambodia  is  all  too  plain. 
The  World  Conference  specifically  en- 
dorsed the  April  actions  <mi  the  anni- 
versary of  the  assassination  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  which  are  part  of  the  of- 
ficial schedule  of  spring  1971  activity  be- 
ing promoted  by  the  Peoples  Coalition 
for  Peace  and  Justice,  successor  to  the 
NCAWRR,  and  the  May  Washington  pro- 
tests, the  NCAWRR's  and  PCPJ's  pri- 
mary spring  1971  project. 

In  addition,  the  World  Conference's 
program  placed  heavy  emphasis  on  sup- 
port for  other  activities  endorsed  by  the 
NCAWRR  and  PCPJ  as  part  of  their  ex- 
panded multi-issue  program:  opposition 
to  racism  and  repression,  boycotts  of 
companies  involved  in  the  war  effort,  and 
support  for  such  alleged  "victims  of  op- 
pression" as  Angela  Davis  and  Bobby 

On  January  8-10,  1971.  the  National 
Coalition  Against  War,  Racism  and  Re- 
pression met  at  a  conference  In  Chicago 
to  discuss  projected  activity  for  1971. 
The  official  report  on  the  conference.  Is- 
sued by  the  Chicago  Peace  Council, 
stated  that  there  were  in  attendance 
"365  delegates  from  25  states  represent- 
ing 119  organizations  *  •  *."  Organiza- 


tions prominentiy  represented  included 
the  Communist  Party.  Chicago  Peace 
Council,  NCAWRR,  National  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  Trade  Union  Action 
and  Democracy,  Committee  of  Returned 
Volunteers,  Women  Strike  for  Peace,  and 
several  CPUSA-organlzed  committees 
for  the  defense  of  Angela  Davis.  As  had 
been  the  case  in  f>ast  conferences  con- 
ducted by  the  NCAWRR,  there  was  a 
significant  d^ree  of  active  participation 
by  known  members  of  the  Cc«nmuniBt 
Party,  as  well  as  by  other  NCAWRR  peo- 
ple who  act  in  support  of  the  CPUSA 's 
position  in  the  peace  movement. 

There  were  three  primary  activities 
awJroved  by  the  conference.  The  first  was 
the  April  2-4,  1971,  demonstrations  in 
various  cities  around  the  United  States 
to  commemorate  the  assassination  of 
Martin  Luther  King  and  relate  the  issue 
of  the  war  to  the  issues  of  poverty,  rac- 
ism,  and  political  repression. 

The  second  was  the  circulation  of  the 
so-called  "Joint  Treaty  of  Peace  Between 
the  People  of  the  United  States,  South 
Vietnam,    and    North    Vietnam,"    more 
commonly  known  simply  as  the  "People's 
Peace  Treaty."  a  document  signed  a  few 
months  prior  to  the  conference  by  a  dde- 
gation  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  National  Student  Association   and 
Saigon,  NLF.  and  North  Vietnamese  stu- 
dent groups.  This  so-called  treaty,  signed 
in  North  Vietnam,  is  in  complete  accord 
with  the  conununist  position  in  Vietnam. 
The  treaty  pr<^X)sal  was  received  most 
enthusiastically  by  the  conference  when 
a  draft  was  presented  by  NSA  leader 
David  Ifshln.  part  of  the  NSA  delegation 
to  the  conference,  made  up  of  NSA  ac- 
tivists who  hsid  recently  returned  from 
commimist  North  Vietnam,  and  it  has 
been  actively  promoted  by  the  NCAWRR 
and  by  its  successor  organization,  the 
PCPJ,  which  declared  in  a  February  20. 
1971,  mailing  that  the  treaty  "is  the  anti- 
war theme  for  the  Spring  Campaign.  It 
underlines  our  resolve  that  the  war  must 
end." 

The  third  major  activity  endorsed  by 
the  conference  was  the  May  1971  dem- 
onstration in  Washington.  The  official 
report  on  the  conference  described  this 
proposal  as  follows : 


The  ooosenniB  of  Vbe  group  wss  that  there 
would  be  a  week  of  concentratad  activities 
both  locally  and  nationally  at  the  beginning 
of  May  with  det*Us  to  be  worked  out  later. 
As  a  multl-iasue  acUon,  the  Washington 
demonstration  and  those  around  the  coun- 
try will  Join  together  the  issues  of  radsni, 
poverty,  unemployment,  repression,  sexism, 
inflation,  taxes,  and  a  demand  to  Implement 
the  peace  treaty.  The  actions  will  go  beyond 
rallies  and  demonstrations,  even  though  they 
may  include  them  and  they  will  be  oootlnu- 
Ing.  not  Just  one  day. 

From  the  tone  of  the  discussions,  It 
was  clear  that  the  projected  May  activ- 
ities were  designed  to  be  mUltant  and 
confrontational  in  nature.  This  was  espe- 
cially evident  in  the  rhetoric  of  Dave 
Dellinger  and  Rennle  Davis.  Dellinger. 
claiming  that  his  proposals  were  non- 
violent, advocated  a  week  of  "direct  ac- 
tion" at  the  beginning  of  May,  "going 
beyond  rallies  and  demonstrations  •  *  * 
into  active  struggle."  Davis  was  even 
more  explicit,  as  quoted  in  the  Janu- 
ary 23, 1971,  Guardian: 
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"la.  this  sttufttkm."  he  aald,  "w«  havis  to 
ore»te  an  atmoaptiere  of  atrugg^e  is  May  tlutt 
iaada  to  an  International  crlsle.  I  dout  agree 
tbat  the  Vtetnameee  are  icwiMning  for  ooe 
bl^  action  on  one  day  united  under  ooa  big 
mnbreUa.  We  have  to  organise  a  mlllitant, 
protracted  otruggle  that  may  divide  ua  trom 
oertaln  conetltneodea." 

According  to  the  Ouardian  article, 
Davis's  remarks  were  presented  "In  the 
context  oi  a  dramatic  collapse  of  the 
Saigon  regime  and  a  mutiny  of  t7.S. 
tnxQM  In  Vietnam." 

On  F^ruary  5-7,  1971.  an  esUmnted 
2.000  people  gathered  at  the  Univetslty 
of  Michigan  to  map  plans  for  the  so- 
called  Spring  OfTensive  against  thenar. 
This  meeting,  known  as  the  Studen^[^d 
Youth  Conference  on  a  People's  Paatee. 
was  initiated  by  the  NSA  and  two  other 
groupe.  As  a  result  of  the  discussions, 
the  conference  voted  to  endorse  the 
"People's  Peace  Treatjr"  and  the  Ifay 
demtmstratlons.  Among  the  more  adtlve 
participants  in  this  pro-Hanoi  confer- 
ence were  Rennle  Davis  and  Ron  Young 
of  the  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  land 
Justice.  Trotskylst  Don  Ourewitz  of  the 
Student  Mobilization  Committee,  and 
black  revolutionary  Robert  P.  Williams. 

The  Ann  Arbor  conference  also  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  Provlsi^cial 
Revolutionary  Government  of  South 
Vietnam,  as  quoted  in  the  Febr\iary<  12, 
1971,  issue  of  the  Workers  World: 

The  PRO  In  Parle  has  today  [Februaiy  7] 
laeued  an  appeal  to  the  atudent  and  y^th 
oanferecioe  In  Ann  Art)or,  Mlohlgan.  koCl  to 
peace  loving  people  throughout  the  «Kxid 
to  Initiate  &nn,  broad  and  hnmedlate  ac- 
tions. Including  maeelTe  street  demoD4Cra- 
tlona  to  oondnmn  TJS.  aggreeslon  In  tAOS 
and  to  check  new  plana  to  Invade  C&mb^la, 
Laoe  and  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  clear  that  the  program  adopted  by 
the  Ann  Arbor  conference,  like  the  pro- 
gram of  the  NCAWRR-PCPJ,  which  sup- 
ported the  Ann  Arixv  meeting,  is  c<>m- 
pletely  in  accord  with  that  of  the  com- 
munists in  Vietnam  and  that  the  Viet- 
namese communist  leaders  regard  such 
demonstrations  as  the  May  actions  with 
approval,  deriving  much  encouragement 
from  them.  | 

Subsequent  to  the  January  8-10  ^aa- 
fermoe,  the  National  CoaUticm  Against 
War,  Raclaoi  and  Repression  beciime 
known  as  the  Peoples  Coalition  for  Pface 
and  Justice.  Despite  the  change  in  name, 
however,  the  leadership  of  the  PCPJ  is 
fully  as  communist  oriented  as  that  of  its 
predecessors,  as  well  as  being  full;y  as 
pro-Hanoi.  A  paper  issued  by  the  PCPJ. 
entitled  "The  Politics  of  the  Peoides 
Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice"  and 
written  by  Sidney  M.  Peck,  theorizes  fhat 
"the  war  abroad  and  the  repressloit  at 
home  [are]  typically  jusUfled  by  an  aptl- 
oommunist  mythology.  Therefore,  we 
must  challenge  that  mythology  head  on 
by  a  non -exclusionary  attitude  to  all 
forces  on  the  radical  left  •  •  •."         i 

A  letterhead  of  the  Peoples  Coalition 
for  Peace  and  Justice  dated  February  20, 
197 1 .  lists  the  following  people  among  the 
members  of  the  PCPJ  coordinating  com- 
mittee, emphasizing  once  again  the  Dro- 
oommunist  nature  of  the  coalit^n's 
leadership: 


(1)  Irving  Beintn,  Ouardian  employee; 

(2)  Rennle  E>avls; 

(3)  Dave  Delllnger,  self -professed 
communist  and  militant  partissin  of 
Hanoi; 

(4)  William  Douthard,  staff  employee 
of  the  communist-dominated  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Vietnsun  Peace  Parade  Committee; 

(5)  Carlton  Ooodlett,  supporter  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  member  of  the 
presidium  of  the  World  Peace  Council; 

(6)  Oil  Oreen.  prominent  leader  in 
the  CPUSA; 

(7)  Terence  Halllnan,  member  of  the 
CPUSA; 

(8)  Eb'lvia  Kushner,  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party; 

(9)  Sid  Lens,  leader  of  the  Chicago 
Peace  Coxmcil; 

(10)  Sidney  Peck,  former  member  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party; 

(11)  Irving  Samoff.  identified  member 
of  the  CPUSA  and  leader  of  the  CPUSA- 
controlled  Peace  Action  Council  of 
Southern  California; 

(12)  Jack  Spiegel,  identified  member 
of  the  CPUSA  and  leader  in  the  CPUSA- 
oontrolled  Chicago  Peace  Council; 

(13)  Jarvls  Tyner,  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  the  CPUSA. 

a  raoNT  roa  thz  tbotsktists:  thz  national 

PXACX  ACTION  COAUnON 

The  other  major  group  organizing  for 
the  so-called  Spring  Offensive  hsis  been 
the  National  Peace  Action  Coalition, 
which  imtil  recently  operated  in  open 
conflict  with  the  National  Coalition 
Against  War,  Racism  and  Repression  and 
the  Peoples  CoaJition  for  Peace  and 
Justice. 

The  NPAC  was  formed  at  the  National 
Emergency  Conference  Against  the  Cam- 
bodia-Laos-Vietnam War,  held  In  Cleve- 
land on  June  19-21,  1970,  in  competition 
with  the  June  2&-28  Strategy  Action 
Conference  conducted  by  the  multi- 
issue-oriented  New  Mobe  groups.  The  Na- 
tional Emergency  CJonference  was  com- 
pletely dominated  by  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party,  its  youth  group,  the  Young 
Socialist  Alliance,  and  the  YSA-con- 
trolled  Student  Mobilization  Committee. 

The  conference  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  movement 
people  who  are  either  members  of  the 
SWP  or  YSA  or  who  have  been  active 
supporters  of  SWP-YSA  fronts  and 
causes.  Among  the  endorsers  were: 

(1)  Fred  Erode,  chairman,  Houston 
Ck)mmittee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam, 
and  member  of  the  YSA; 

(2)  Joe  Cole,  a  member  of  the  YSA; 

(3)  St^hanie  Coontz.  a  member  of  the 
SWP  and  YSA; 

(4)  Laura  Dertz,  High  School  Student 
Mobilization  Committee,  San  Francisco; 

(5)  Sid  Flnehersh,  University  of 
Massachusetts  Mobilization  Committee, 
member  of  the  YSA; 

(6)  Carl  Pinamore,  Chicago  Strike 
Council,  member  of  the  SWP  and  YSA; 

(7)  Jerry  Oordon,  chairman,  CAPAC, 
and  a  primary  spokesman  for  the  Trots- 
kyists  faction  in  the  peace  movement: 

(8)  Don  Ourewitz,  national  coordi- 
nator, Student  Mobilization  Committee, 


and  member  of  the  SWP  and  YSA; 

(9)  Fred  Halstead,  member,  SWP  na- 
tional committee: 

(10)  Edward  Helsler,  member  of  the 
YSA,  Chicago; 

(11)  Prof.  David  Herreshoff,  cochalr- 
man,  Detroit  Coalition  to  End  the  War 
Now,  and  prominent  supporter  of  SWP 
fronts  and  causes; 

(12)  Carol  Llpman,  national  executive 
secretary,  SMC,  and  member  of  both  the 
SWP  and  YSA; 

(13)  John  McCann.  coordinator. 
Massachusetts  Referendum  '70,  and 
member  of  the  YSA; 

(14)  Pvt.  Joe  Miles,  a  member  of  the 
YSA; 

(15)  Oeoff  Mlrelowltz,  HSSMC,  Chi- 
cago, member  of  the  YSA; 

(16)  Andrew  Pulley,  member  of  the 
YSA. 

Organizations  and  coalitions  which 
endorsed  the  conference  included  several 
that  operate  under  the  substantial  domi- 
nation of  the  SWP,  including  the  Cleve- 
land Area  Peace  Action  Council.  Atlanta 
Mobilization  Committee.  Detroit  Coali- 
tion to  End  the  War  Now,  Bay  Area 
Peace  Action  Coimcll,  Chicago  Strike 
Covmcll,  Student  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee, and  Houston  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam,  in  addition  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Kent  State  Massacre  Witnesses, 
an  offshoot  of  the  YSA-controlled  Stu- 
dent Mobilization  Committee,  and  New 
York  Veterans  for  Peace  in  Vietnam, 
which  is  dominated  by  Ron  Wolin,  a 
self -professed  Trotskyist. 

Conspicuously  absent  were  representa- 
tives from  such  organizations  as  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A..  or  Women 
Strike  for  Peace,  a  group  that  has  been 
subject  to  major  CPUSA  infiltration.  The 
Guardian  for  June  27.  1970.  commented 
that  "All  of  the  organized  political  tend- 
encies present,  except  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  had  their  roots  in  the  Trot- 
skyist movement." 

The  Militant  for  July  3.  1970,  claimed 
that  participants  in  the  conference  "came 
from  240  colleges,  73  high  schools,  and 
30  states"  and  that  the  total  registra- 
tion was  exactly  1,447  people.  Further, 
according  to  this  source,  "More  than  50 
different  organizations  were  represented, 
including  student  strike  committees, 
trade  unions,  and  local  antiwar  coali- 
tions." 

The  program  adopted  by  this  confer- 
ence was,  in  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Strategy  Action  Conference,  one  of  non- 
violent mciss  mobilizations  focused  on 
the  single  issue  of  withdrawal  from  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  major  project 
authorized  by  the  conference  was  a  series 
of  mass  suitiwar  demonstrations  on  Oc- 
tober 31,  1970. 

The  Cleveland  conference  was  char- 
acterized by  significant  Involvement  on 
the  part  of  labor  leaders  from  around 
the  United  States,  with  an  estimated 
100  delegates  officially  registered  as 
members  of  trade  imions.  In  this  respect 
the  NPAC  has  shown  a  striking  similar- 
ity to  the  NCAWRR  and  PCPJ.  with  both 
sides  attempting  to  fuse  organized  labor 
with  the  peace  movement. 

Foreign  communist  support  for  the 
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Cleveland  meeting  and  its  program  was 
reflected  in  the  following  item  appearing 
in  the  July  3, 1970,  issue  of  The  Militant: 
Clkvxland — Among  the  greetings  received 
by  the  National  Emergency  Conference  were 
telegrams  from  Nguyen  Van  Sao  for  the 
Rational  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam 
and  Ly  Van  Sau  for  the  Paris  delegation  of 
the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovermnect  of 
South  Vietnam.  Both  messages  hailed  the 
conference  for  focusing  on  the  demand  for 
immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia  and  welcomed  the  growing 
solidarity  of  the  American  and  Vletnameee 
people  m  the  fight  for  peace. 

Immediately  upon  completion  of  the 
National  Emergency  Conference,  the  na- 
tional steering  cominlttee  of  the  Student 
Mobilization  Committee  met  in  Cleveland 
and  voted,  predictably  and  unanimously, 
to  support  the  entire  program  adopted 
by  the  conference.  The  decision  was  also 
made  that  SMC  would  play  an  active  role 
in  the  NPAC,  which  merely  emphasizes 
the  tight  control  the  Trotskyists  hold 
over  the  NPAC  machinery  Inasmuch  as 
the  SMC  is  controlled,  t>oth  nationally 
and  locidly,  by  members  of  the  SWP  and 
YSA. 

This  Trotskyist  control  of  the  NPAC  is 
also  evident  in  the  composition  of  the 
coalition's  leadership.  The  NPAC  has  five 
national  coordinators,  among  who  the 
two  most  active  and  influential  are  Jerry 
Gordon,  cochairman  of  CAPAC  and  one 
of  the  most  important  spokesmen  for  the 
SWP  line  In  the  peace  movement,  and 
Donald  Ourewitz,  a  member  of  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party.  Another  co- 
ordinator is  James  Lafferty,  cochairman 
of  the  SWP-dominated  Detroit  Coalition 
to  End  the  War  Now. 

The  NPAC  steering  committee  Includes 
representatives  of  several  organizations 
that  are  dominated  by  the  SWP  and 
YSA  and  which  faithfully  follow  the 
lead  of  the  SWP  in  peace  activities;  the 
Cleveland  Area  Peace  Action  Coimcll, 
Detroit  Coalition  to  End  the  War  Now, 
Student  Mobilization  Committee. 
Greater  Boston  Peace  Action  Coalition. 
High  School  Student  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee, and  New  York  Peace  Action 
(Coalition.  SWP  members  who  serve  on 
the  NPAC  steering  committee  include 
Fred  Halstead.  Don  Ourewitz,  Carol  Llp- 
man. and  Bob  Wilkinson,  editor  of 
SMC's  GI  Press  Service.  YSA  meml)ers 
on  the  steering  committee  include  Pvt. 
Joe  Miles.  Geoff  Mlrelowltz.  and  Deborah 
Notkin.  representative  of  the  October  31 
Peace  Action  Committee  in  Chicago. 

The  October  31  demonstrations 
planned  by  NPAC,  with  major  support 
from  the  SMC,  were  held  in  cities 
throughout  the  United  States,  though 
with  a  generally  smaller  turnout  than 
had  been  anticipated. 

In  Cliicago.  an  estimated  500  demon- 
strators marched  through  the  downtown 
area  and  held  a  rally  in  Grant  Park.  The 
demonstration  was  endorsed  by  several 
UAW  locals  and  sponsored  officially  by 
the  October  31  Peace  Action  Coalition, 
•nie  Chicago  Peace  Council,  aligned  with 
the  rival  NCAWRR.  did  not  participate, 
but  CPC  leader  Jack  Spiegel  did  address 
the  rally. 


In  Austin,  Tex.,  about  10,000  demon- 
strators, including  a  contingent  of  active 
duty  servicemen,  heard  speakers  such  as 
Bobby  Washington,  a  member  of  the 
SMC's  New  York  Third  World  Task 
Force,  and  Pranlclln  Alexander,  promi- 
nent CPUSA  member  and  leading  activ- 
ist In  the  CPUSA-directed  campaign  to 
defend  Angela  Davis. 

A  Minneapolis  march  and  rally  with 
an  estimated  2,000  to  2,500  participants 
heard  speeches  from  Prof.  Mulford  Q. 
Sibley  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Nancy  Strebe  of  the  SWP,  and  Betty 
Smith  of  the  Communist  Party,  among 
others.  Demonstrations  were  also  held  In 
such  widely  scattered  cities  as  New  York. 
Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  Boston,  San  Diego, 
Seattle,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  and  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

On  December  4-6, 1970,  the  NPAC  held 
a  National  Convention  of  the  UJ3.  Anti- 
war Movement  in  Chicago.  Speakers  at 
this  gathering,  attended  by  a  claimed 
1,200  antiwar  activists,  included  Jerry 
Gordon.  Chicago  Alderman  A.  A.  Rayner. 
SWP-YSA  member  Carol  Lipman,  re- 
cently chosen  SMC  west  cotist  coordina- 
tor, and  SMC  national  executive  secre- 
tary Don  Ourewitz,  also  a  member  of  the 
SWP  and  YSA. 

The  convention  again  demonstrated 
the  Trotskyist  domination  of  the  NPAC 
and  its  policies  by  reelecting  the  five 
NPAC  coordinators  and  setting  April  24, 
1971.  as  the  date  for  mass  antiwar  mobi- 
lizations in  Washington  and  San  Fran- 
cisco built  around  the  central  demand  for 
immediate  and  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  from  Indochina, 
coupled  with  a  similar  demand  for  an 
Immediate  end  to  the  draft.  These  dem- 
onstrations were  projected  as  nonvlolait, 
single-issue  mass  marches  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  May  1 971  actions  planned  by 
the  NCAWRR  and  PCPJ. 

One  of  the  more  Interesting  aspects  of 
the  convention  was  the  presence  of  a 
group  of  activists  associated  with  the 
NCAWRR:  Sidney  Peck.  Ron  Young, 
Rennle  Davis,  Sid  Lens,  and  Sylvia  Kush- 
ner. Peck,  Young,  and  Kushner  had  only 
recently  returned  from  the  commimist 
World  Conference  on  Vietnam.  Laos  and 
Cambodia  in  Stockholm.  Lens  has  tended 
to  function  as  a  sort  of  liaison  between 
the  two  major  communist-led  peace  co- 
alitions, serving  both  as  a  leader  in  the 
NCAWRR  and  as  a  member  of  the  steer- 
ing committee  of  the  NPAC. 

The  NCAWRR  people  proposed  that 
the  NPAC  conference  delay  setting  a 
precise  date  for  its  spring  1971  demons- 
tration and  agree  instead  to  support  the 
spring  demonstrations  of  the  NCAWRR, 
which  were  to  be  formally  authorized  at 
the  upcoming  January  8-10  Chicago  con- 
ference. This  seeming  attempt  at  unity 
failed,  however,  and  the  NPAC  insisted  on 
Its  own  April  24  date,  partly  because  of 
disagreement  with  the  multi-issue  char- 
acter of  the  NCAWRR's  proposed  actions. 
The  NPAC  meeting  did,  however,  agree  to 
endorse  the  April  2-4,  1971,  activities 
commemorating  the  assassination  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  also  a  part  of  the 
NCAWRR  program  of  actions. 


The  disagreement  between  the  NPAC 
and  NCAWRR-PCPJ  over  the  best  date 
for  a  spring  demonstration  continued 
until  March  1971,  with  a  great  deal  of 
rhetoric  from  both  sides  and  with  rep- 
resentatives of  each  faction  attending  the 
other  side's  conferences  In  efforts  at 
{achieving  agreement  on  a  mutually  satis, 
factory  date  for  a  united  action. 

Then,  on  February  27,  Xuan  Thuy, 
DRV  ambassador  to  the  Paris  peace  talks, 
issued  an  urgent  message  to  the  American 
antiwar  movement,  as  quoted  in  the 
Ouardian  for  March  6,  1971: 

Facing  the  serious  situation  now  preaented, 
I  call  upon  the  progressive  American  people 
and  all  antiwar  organizations  In  the  United 
States  to  unite  closely,  to  associate  all  forces 
and  strata  of  the  population  Irrespective  of 
their  skin  color,  rell^on  and  political  trend, 
thus  making  a  wide  and  strong  movement  so 
as  to  curb  In  time  new  military  adventures 
by  the  U.S.  Administration,  to  demand  an 
end  to  their  war  of  aggression  In  South  Viet- 
nam, Iaos  and  Cambodia,  to  demand  the 
withdrawal  of  all  American  troops  from  Indo- 
china, and  let  the  Indochlneee  people  settle 
their  own  Internal  affairs.  Such  as  the  way 
beneficial  to  the  peoples  of  Vietnam  and 
Indochina,  beneficial  to  the  American  people, 
beneficial  to  peace  in  the  world. 

Finally,  on  March  2,  leaders  of  the 
Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice 
held  a  press  conference  in  the  Raybxim 
House  Office  Building  in  Washington  to 
announce  that  the  PCPJ  and  NPAC  had 
finally  agreed  to  cosp>onsor  one  major 
antiwar  demonstration  on  April  24,  1971, 
in  Washington  and  San  Prandsco.  Par- 
ticipants in  the  press  conference  in- 
cluded PCPJ  coordinators  Dave  IMlln- 
ger,  Carol  Evans,  and  Sidney  Peck.  Dr. 
George  Wiley  of  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization,  David  Ifshln  of  the 
National  Student  Association,  Al  Hub- 
bard of  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War,  and  Cynthia  Fredericks  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars. 

The  PCPJ  statement  made  it  clear  that 
the  group  will  continue  to  stress  the 
multi-issue  strategy  in  the  peace  move- 
ment, while  the  NPAC  will  continue  as 
before  with  its  single-issue  approach.  But 
it  is  plain  that  the  new  unity  was  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  urgent  plea  from  Xuan 
Thuy  in  behalf  of  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Jus- 
tice is  imder  the  effective  domination  of 
Communists.  The  leading  organization  in 
the  Peoples  Coalition  is  imquestionably 
the  Communist  Party.  UJ3.A..  acting  in 
close  collaboration  with  such  influential 
and  mllitantly  pro-Hanoi  activists  as 
Sidney  M.  Peck,  David  Delllnger,  and 
Rennle  Davis. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  leadership  of 
the  PCPJ  Is  dedicated  to  the  subversion 
of  America's  foreign  policy  objectives  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  interests  of  the 
Communists  in  Hanoi  and  in  the  Nation- 
al Liberation  Front.  Specifically,  the 
letuiershlp  of  the  PCPJ  is  dedicated  to 
the  achievement  of  a  Communist  victory 
in  Vietnam  and  throughout  Southeast 
Asia. 

TTie  lesidership  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  segments  of  the  organized 
antiwar  movement  in  the  United  States 
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has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  coalltjlon 
of  Communists  and  others  whose  funda- 
mental aims  and  purposes  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  preservation  of  freedom  in 
the  woiid.  At  least  since  the  founding  of 
the  November  8  Mobilization  Committee 
in  1966,  the  primary  impetus  for  major 
anti-Vietnam  war  actions  has  beeji  a 
Communist  one. 

The  November  8  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee and  its  direct  successors — the  Spring, 
National,  and  New  Mobilization  Commit- 
tees to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam — have 
all  operated  under  the  dominant  ii^fiu- 
.  ence  of  Communist  organizations  pri- 
marily the  Commimist  Party,  U.S-A.,  laid 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party.  ' 

The  Strategy  Action  Conference  peld 
by  New  Mobe  in  June  1970  demonstrated 
clearly  the  loss  of  effective  control  of  the 
coalition's  basic  program  by  the  SWP 
and  its  allies.  The  conference  showed!  the 
Increasing  emphasis  by  the  Mobe  dn  a 
multi-Issue  approach  involving  maiive 
civil  disobedience  and  even  possible  tac- 
tical violence.  It  further  showed  that;  the 
Mobe  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A..  and  a  group  of 
extreme  militants  who  will  advocate  and 
practice  any  means  to  achieve  t)ieir 
ends.  Though  the  Communist  Party  was 
not  in  absolute  control  of  the  coali^on, 
the  Party,  in  concert  with  such  militimts 
as  Dave  Dellinger,  Rennle  Davis,  .and 
Arthur  Waskow,  exercised  a  far  grater 
degree  of  influence  after  the  SAC  thajn  Id 
previous  years. 

The  predominance  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  its  allies  continued  in  the|Na- 
tioQal  Coalitian  Against  War,  Racism, 
and  Repression,  formed  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  Strategy  Action  Conference.  The 
Chicago  Peace  Council,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  played  a  leading  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  NCAWRB,  which  was 
supplanted  early  in  1971  by  the  present 
Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  National  EQner- 
gency  Conference  Against  the  Cambodia - 
Laos-Vietnam  War,  also  held  in  June 
1970.  demonstrated  the  willingness  of 
the  SWP  and  its  allies  to  branch  out  be- 
yond the  Mobe  itself  in  order  to  make 
their  views  felt  effectively  within  the 
movement.  The  conference  was  com- 
pletely dominated  by  the  SWP,  YSA*  and 
SMC.  The  group  which  was  fonned  las  a 
result  of  this  conference — the  National 
Peace  Action  Coalition — operates  pri- 
marily as  a  front  for  the  Soclallfit  Wlork- 
ers  Party  and.  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Student  Mobilization  Committee, 
represents  the  main  thrust  of  SWP  festiv- 
ity in  the  anti- Vietnam  war  movefient 
today. 

The  major  regional  antiwar  coalitions 
are  also  effectively  dominated  by  Com- 
munists. For  example,  the  Chicago  Peace 
Council  is  controlled  by  a  clique  of  kno;^!! 
members  of  the  Communist  Party :  Sylvia 
Kushner.  Eva  and  Ben  Priedlander, 
Dorothy  Hayes,  and  Jack  Spiegel.  These 
people  work  in  concert  with  Sidney  liens, 
a  pro-Castro  propagandist  and  one-time 
leader  of  the  dissident  Communist  Revo- 


lutionary Workers  League,  to  give  the 
Chicago  Peace  Council  a  consist&itly 
Communist  bias.  Though  representing  it- 
self as  a  coalition  of  diverse  groups  united 
around  the  issue  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  Chicago  Peace  Council,  through  the 
control  exercised  by  the  above-named 
people,  actually  operates  as  a  front  for 
the  Communist  Pajrty. 

In  Son  Francisco,  one  of  the  major 
support  groups,  first  for  New  Mobe  and 
more  recently  for  the  NPAC,  has  been 
the  Bay  Area  Peace  Action  Council, 
formerly  known  as  the  Gl-Civilian  Alli- 
ance for  Peace  and  New  Mobilization 
Membership  Committee.  This  group,  led 
primarily  by  such  SWP  members  as  Mar- 
jorie  Colvin  and  Ken  Shilman,  is  in  fact 
controlled  by  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
SWP-dominated  "peace"  coalitions  In 
the  United  States. 

Another  San  Francisco  group  which 
operates  in  rivalry  with  the  BAPAC  is  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  West.  This 
organization  is  under  the  effective 
domination  of  members  and  supporters 
of  the  Commimist  Party.  Like  the  Chi- 
cago Peace  Council,  the  New  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  West  actually  functions 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Communist  Party  line  in  the  peace  move- 
ment. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  major  organizing 
force  is  the  Peace  Action  Council  of 
Southern  California.  Led  primarily  by 
Irving  Samoff.  an  identified  high-rank- 
ing functionary  in  the  CPUSA's  South- 
em  Calif  omia  District,  the  PAC  operates, 
and  has  operated  from  its  inception,  as 
a  front  for  the  Communist  Party.  As  a 
CPUSA-front  group,  the  Peace  Action 
Council  has  been  m.  the  forefront  of  every 
major  anti-Vietnam  war  activity  In 
southern  California  in  recent  years. 

Both  the  Peace  Action  Council  of 
Southern  California  and  the  New  Mobil- 
ization Committee  West  have  maintained 
close  liaison  with  the  international  Com- 
munist-front World  Peace  Council,  a 
Soviet-controlled  organization  for  the 
promotion  of  Soviet  objectives  among 
peace  activists  around  the  world. 

The  major  New  York  City  affiliate  of 
the  PCPJ  is  the  Fifth  Avenue  Vietnam 
Peace  Psutide  Committee.  Formed  in  1965 
as  an  ad  hoc  coalition,  the  Parade  Com- 
mittee  has  operated  primarily  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  pro-Hanoi  agitation  by  C<«nmu- 
nists  and  their  allies  in  the  Greater  New 
York  area.  The  Parade  Committee,  which 
functions  as  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice, 
is  dominated  primarily  by  self-professed 
Communist  David  Dellinger  and  by 
Norma  Becker,  a  supporter  of  CPUSA 
causes  who  heads  the  Teachers  Commit- 
tee for  Peace  in  Vietnam,  a  pro-Hanoi 
organization  that  forms  part  of  the  Pa- 
rade Committee  coalition.  One  of  the 
moving  forces  In  organizing  I*arade 
Committee  demonstrations  through  the 
years  has  been  SWP  leader  Fred  Hal- 
stead. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  major  NPAC 
affiliate  is  the  Cleveland  Area  Peace  Ac- 
tion Council,  which  played  a  primary 
role  in  organizing  the  November  8  Mobe 


and  New  Mobe.  This  coalition,  once 
headed  by  former  CPUSA  Wisconsin 
State  Committeeman  Sidney  Peck,  is  cur- 
rently led  by  Jerry  Gordon,  a  former 
member  of  the  Commimist  Party  and 
one-time  Ohio  leader  in  the  CPUSA's 
Labor  Youth  League  who  has  in  recent 
years  emerged  as  one  of  the  leading 
spokesmen  for  the  Trotskyist  faction  tn 
tile  peace  movement.  The  CAPAC  oper- 
ates today  under  the  substantial  domina- 
tion of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party. 

The  Detroit  affiliate  of  the  NPAC  is 
the  Detroit  Coalition  To  End  the  War 
Now.  This  organization,  like  others  men- 
tioned in  this  report,  is  a  coalition  of  di- 
verse groups  united  around  the  demand 
for  withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  moving  force  in  this  coalition  is  and 
has  been  the  Socialist  Workers  Party. 
The  leadership  of  the  Detroit  Coalition 
is  completely  in  tune  with  the  policies  of 
the  SWP  and  YSA  as  applied  to  the  peace 
movement;  and  the  Detroit  Coalition 
functions,  as  does  the  Cleveland  Area 
Peace  Action  Council,  as  one  of  the  pri- 
mary vehicles  for  the  implementation  of 
the  SWP's  anti-Vietnam  war  programs. 
These  coalitions  and  others  like  them, 
all  controlled  by  Communists  of  one  or 
another  persuasion,  provide  the  princi- 
pal local  and  regional  organizational 
focus  for  the  present-day  American 
peace  movement.  They  represent  the 
alarming  extent  to  which  the  machinery 
of  antiwar  protest  in  the  United  States 
has  been  captured  by  Communist  acti- 
vists and  subverted  to  Communist  pur- 
poses. 

There  are  many  sincere  pacifist  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  involved  in  op- 
position to  the  Vietnam  war,  and  It  Is 
most  certainly  not  our  intention  to  im- 
pugn their  motives  or  Integrity.  Never- 
theless, it  must  be  observed  that  these 
individuals  and  groups  have  shown  that 
they  cannot  by  themselves  mount  a 
major  national  demonstration,  certainly 
nothing  approaching  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  November  1969  Washington  and 
San  Francisco  marches,  for  example.  For 
such  coordinated  national  activities,  the 
organizational  expertise  of  the  Commu- 
nists has  proven  itself  to  be  of  crucial 
value  to  the  antiwar  movement  in  this 
coimtry,  constituting  a  major  factor  in 
the  Commimist  drive  for  control  of  the 
peace  movement. 

Because  of  the  extent  to  which  Com- 
munists control  the  present-day  anti- 
Vietnam  war  movement  in  this  countrj'. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  April  and 
May  activities  planned  by  the  National 
Peace  Action  Coalition  and  Peoples  Coal- 
ition for  Peace  and  Justice  will  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Communists  in 
Hanoi,  Peking,  and  Moscow,  providing 
great  encouragement  to  insurgent  Com- 
munist movements  throughout  the  world. 
In  this  connection,  we  have  noted  with 
great  dismay  the  extent  to  which  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  seen  fit  to  endorse 
the  April  24  marches  in  Washington  and 
San  Francisco,  sponsored  by  the  SWF- 
controlled  National  Peace  Action  Coali- 
tion and  endorsed  by  the  CcMnmunlst- 
led  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Jus- 
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tice.  The  foreign  Communist  endorse- 
ments for  such  allegedly  antiwar  activ- 
ities in  recent  years  have  been  so  nu- 
merous, and  the  anti-American  and  pro- 
Hanoi  positions  of  major  antiwar  lead- 
ers have  been  so  blatant,  that  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  public  servants  lending 
their  considerable  prestige  to  this  move- 
ment. We  must  urge  all  sincerely  moti- 
vated people  to  disassociate  themselves 
from  this  Communist  propaganda  proj- 
ect. 

We  have  also  noted  with  dismay  the 
number  of  prominent  figures  who  have 
lent  their  names  to  the  promotion  of 
the  so-called  People's  Peace  Treaty.  This 
treaty,  which  is  in  reality  a  Communist- 
serving  propsiganda  stunt  that  follows 
completely  the  Hanoi  Communist  line, 
was  signed  by  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association  and  various 
Vietnamese  student  groups  in  December 
1970.  During  the  negotiation  process, 
NBA  people  spoke  with  official  represent- 
atives of  the  Communist  North  Viet- 
namese Government.  It  is  our  recom- 
mendation that  the  U.S.  Government 
investigate  seriously  the  possibility  that 
those  Americans  who  participated  in  this 
project  may  well  have  violated  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Logan  Act. 

Another  aspect  of  peace  movement 
activity  that  appears  to  be  in  violation 
of  a  Federal  law  is  exemplified  by  the 
Committee  of  Liaison  with  Families  of 
Servicemen  Dettdned  in  North  Vietnam, 
which  was  discussed  in  detail  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security's 
annual  report  for  1970.  where  it  was  con- 
cluded that — 

The  Committee  of  Liaison  with  Families 
of  Serrlcetneii  Detained  In  North  Vietnam, 
is  a  propaganda  tool  ot  the  North  Vieitnameee 
Government,  playing  upon  the  hopes  and 
anxieties  of  the  wives  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  for  Communist  propaganda  purposes. 
The  activities  of  the  Committee  of  Liaison 
aid  and  abet  a  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  In  armed  conflict. 

The  Committee  of  LiaUon  appears  to  be 
acting  as  an  agent  for  a  foreign  power — the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam.  [Emphasis 
added.] 

In  view  of  this  conclusion,  and  because 
the  activities  of  the  Committee  of  Liaison 
have  continued  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  which  caused  the  HCIS  to  reach 
its  Initial  conclusion,  we  strongly  urge 
that  the  U.S.  Government  proceed  with 
all  due  vigor  against  the  Committee  of 
Liaison  under  the  provisions  of  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act. 


OUR  PRISONERS  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Bell)  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I 
wish  to  voice  my  deep  and  continuing 
concern  for  our  American  soldiers  who 
suffer  in  prisons  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
for  the  valiant  families  of  these  men 
who  endure  the  agony  of  separation  here 
at  home. 


Some  of  these  men  will  soon  begin 
their  7th  year  of  captivity,  an  unprece- 
dented duration  of  confinement  for  an 
American  soldier. 

While  this  figure  is  in  itself  staggering, 
the  conditions  to  which  these  men  are 
subject  are  equally  intolerable.  The  Gen- 
eva Convention  was  written  in  accord- 
ance with  humanitarian,  ethical,  and 
moral  considerations  governing  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  At  the 
very  least  these  provisions  should  be  ob- 
served and  world  attention  focused  on 
this  issue  which  is  not  merely  a  national 
concern;  the  treatment  of  any  prisoners 
of  any  war  merits  careful  scrutiny  by  the 
community  of  nations. 

The  fact  that  these  brave  men  are  not 
forgotten  is  vividly  illustrated  by  the 
many  hundreds  of  letters  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  constituents  expressing 
their  sensitive,  sincere  concern.  This 
manifest  sentiment,  coupled  with  my 
own  concern,  prompted  me  to  send  the 
following  letter  today  to  the  head  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  delegation  in  Paris: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Repkbsentativks, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  21, 1971. 
Minister  Xuan  Thtjt, 

Head.  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  Dele- 
gation, 8  Avenue  Oeneral  Le  Clerc,  94 
Choisyle-Roi,  France. 

Dear  Mr.  Minister  :  I  should  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  multitude  of  the  American  pub- 
lic petitioning  for  humane  treatment  of 
American  servicemen  held  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  Oeneva  Convention  delineates  sound 
and  proper  standards  of  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  and  we,  the  legislators  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  must  Insist  that 
the  government  of  North  Vietnam  comply 
with  those  provisions. 

Names  of  all  the  prisoners  should  be  re- 
leased so  that  the  families  of  these  men  can 
at  least  know  whether  their  loved  ones  are 
or  are  not  captives.  Gifts  should  be  per- 
mitted, and  transmission  of  mall  and  ample 
food  and  medical  treatment  should  be  guar- 
anteed. 

The  Geneva  rules  also  require  scheduled 
and  unscheduled  inspections  of  prison  faclU- 
tles  and  prisoners  by  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bed  Cross — aJiother  basic,  hu- 
mane guarantee. 

WhUe  these  minimal  steps  are  essential  not 
only  to  the  observance  of  the  Geneva  accords 
but  also  to  the  maintenance  of  basic  human 
dignity,  they  are  interim  measures.  It  Is  the 
firm  and  consistent  desire  of  the  American 
people  to  see  these  corrective  steps  result  in 
the  repatriation  of  these  brave  men — to  re- 
unite them  with  the  families  that  wait  in 
agonizing  uncertainty. 

With  the  hope  that  as  statesmrai  and  fel- 
low hxmaan  beings  you  will  respond  to  the 
api>eals  of  the  American  public,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alphonzo  Bell, 
U.S.  Congressman. 


THE  RECLAMATION  LANDS 
AUTHORITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeikr) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  explain  the  national  importance 
of  H.R.  5236,    a  bill  I  introduced    on 


March  1,  1971,  "to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  authority  to  carry  out  the 
congressional  intent  respecting  the  excess 
land  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  June  17.  1902."  Although 
physically,  reclamation  takes  place  in 
Western  States,  the  waters  that  it  uses 
and  the  money  that  finances  the  proj- 
ects both  belong  to  the  Nation. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5236.  stated 
broadly,  is  to  modernize  reclamation  law 
so  as  to  fulfill  unrealized  potentials  of 
this  historic  1902  statute  that  marked 
the  dawn  of  the  national  conservation 
movement.  Specifically,  its  proposals  are 
threefold: 

One,  to  enact  a  long  overdue,  and  long 
recommended,  method  for  enforcing  the 
public  interest  provisions  of  reclamation 
law  effectively; 

Two,  to  finance  public  education  by 
grants  of  revenues  created  from  public 
water  development,  just  as  grants  of  94 
mllUon  acres  of  pubic  lands  financed 
public  education  at  an  earlier  point  in 
our  history;  and 

Three,  to  enable  the  pubhc  itself, 
through  a  newly  established  authority, 
to  plan  the  environment  that  pubUc  wa- 
ter development  creates. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who 
signed  the  Reclamation  Act  into  law  and 
founded  the  Nation's  conservation  move- 
ment, explained  to  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  at  a  1911  meeting  in 
San  Francisco  the  meaning  of  the  public 
policy  provision  in  the  law  that — 

No  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  land  in 
private  ownership  shall  be  sold  for  a  tract 
exceeding  160  acres  to  any  one  landowner. 

He  said: 

If  we  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  land, 
not  absolute  but  on  condition  that  certain 
requirements  are  compiled  with,  doing  that 
In  the  Interest  of  the  democracy  as  a  whole, 
we  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  land  with  a 
proviso  as  to  the  use  of  the  water  runnlog 
over  It.  designed  to  secure  that  use  for  the 
people  as  a  whole  and  to  prevent  It  from  ever 
being  absorbed  by  a  small  monopoly. 

But  administration  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's "excess"  land  law  has  fallen  far 
short  of  original  conservationist  hopes. 
This  has  been  testified  to  before  congres- 
sional committees,  declared  on  the  fioor 
of  Congress,  written  into  statistical  Gov- 
ernment reports  and  conceded  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  in  1964 
when,  in  these  subdued  words,  he  stated 
that  administrators  had  "on  occasion" 
exhibited  a  "degree  of  concern  for  the  ex- 
cess landowner — difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  ixjlicles  embraced  by  the  excess 
land  law."  Hundreds  of  thousands,  yes, 
millions,  of  acres  received  subsidized  wa- 
ter above  the  legal  limit.  The  extent  of 
subsidy  appears  to  range  from  $600  to 
$2,000  per  acre,  which  remains  unrepald 
to  the  pubUc  treasury.  The  doorway  of 
the  treasury  opens  wider  and  wider.  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  or  authorized 
spending  $10  billion  on  reclamation  proj- 
ects. Meanwhile  the  doorway  of  public 
policy  limitations  shrinks  narrower  and 
narrower.  Is  it  any  wonder  why  giant 
corporations  and  large  landowners  hold- 
ing many  thousands  of  acres  want  the 
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160-acre  limitation  removed?  In  a  1945 
letter  to  the  San  FranciMO  News  explain- 
ing why  the  giant  landowners  wanted  tjie 
160-acre  law  removed.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  bluntly  wrote: 

It  Is  Uie  age-old  battle  over  who  la  to  cash 
In  on  the  unearned  Increment  In  land  vali|es 
•created  by  a  public  Investment.  .  .  .  Th01r 
principal  objective  Is  to  avoid  application 
...  of  the  long-established  reclamation  pol- 
icy of  the  Congress  which  provides  for  tfce 
<li8trlbutlon  of  the  benefits  of  great  Irrl^- 
tlon  projects  among  the  many  and  which 
prevents  speculation  In  lands  by  the  few. 

The  principal  legal  loophole  that  peir- 
mits  this  evasion  of  public  policy  is  the 
absence  of  a  provision  that  the  Qoverh- 
ment  itself  shall  purchase  "excess"  lands. 
The  statute  requires  sale  of  "excei" 
lands  by  their  owners  at  a  preproject 
price,  but  provides  no  ready  purchaser. 
H.R.  5236  creates  a  ready  marliet  by  3.\x- 
thorizing  the  Government  to  purchase 
these  lands  at  the  same  preproject  price 
at  which  the  owner  already  Is  bound  to 
seU.  ^ 

The  concept  that  the  Oovemmeiit 
should  purchase  "excess"  lands  is  wfell 
established.  As  early  as  1892,  Gov.  Joseto 
Toole,  of  Montana,  proposed  that  tpe 
public  "first  acquire  title  to"  lands  to 
be  reclaimed.  In  1924,  the  historic  F*:t 
Finders  Commission,  reviewing  the  oper- 
ation of  the  reclEunation  program,  ite- 
peated  the  recommendation  by  statihg 
that—  I 

No  reclainatlon  project  should  hereafter 
be  authorized  until  all  privately  owned  la&d 
In  excess  of  a  single  farmstead  unit  for  each 
owner  shall  have  been  acquired  by  the  ITnll]ed 
States  or  by  contract  placed  under  control 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

HJl.  5236  formally  proposes  Goverli- 
meut  purchase  of  "excess"  lands  to  malce 
public  p(^cy  truly  effective.  It  would  aju- 
thorize  the  Government  to  buy  "excess" 
land  at  a  preproject  market  price  and 
lease  or  sell  it  at  a  postproject  market 
price.  The  public  treasury  itself  would 
be  able  to  reap  from  public  investmemt 
the  windfall  profits  that  the  "excess" 
land  law  now  gives  only  to  the  few,  ahd 
would  thus  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this 
law.  As  described  by  the  n.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  1958,  this  purpose  Is  to  distrib- 
ute the  benefits  from  reclamation  lin 
accordance  with  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  of  individuals,"  and  to 
prevent  "use  of  the  Federal  reclamation 
service  for  speculative  purijoses." 

With  windfall  profits  from  the  puUUc 
investment  once  in  an  "education,  con- 
servation, and  economic  opportimlty 
fimd."  these  revenues  can  be  disposed;  of 
to  serve  public  purposes.  HJl.  5236  pro- 
poses that  70  percent  of  the  revenues  be 
earmarked  as  grants  to  public  education, 
following  the  Thomas  Jefferson-Abra- 
ham Lincoln  tradition  of  financing  edu- 
cation with  land  grants,  and  for  siich 
purposes  as  Congress  may  authorize.  It 
transfers  10  percent  of  the  net  revenues 
to  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
The  remaining  20  percent  of  the  fiind 
shaU  be  made  avEiilable  upon  specific 
appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  devel- 
opment of  public  facilities  servicing  proj- 
ect areas,  for  advancing  economic  0P- 
portimlties  of  veterans  and  persons  liv- 


ing in  substandard  conditions,  for  the 
development  of  healthful  environments 
and  communities  needing  open  spaces, 
and  for  such  other  environmental  and 
ecological  benefits  as  Congress  may 
authorize. 

H.R.  5236  creates  a  "Reclamation 
Lands  Authority"  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram as  an  independent  agency  under 
a  board  of  three  members,  appointed  by 
the  President  with  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  responsible  to  the  President. 

The  Authority  is  charged  with  attack- 
ing such  conditions  to  lands  at  its  dis- 
posal "as  will  preserve  open  spaces  and 
agricultural  greenbelts  and  in  other  re- 
spects preserve  an  environment  of 
beauty,  health,  and  attractive  quality  for 
now  and  for  the  future." 

The  Authority  shaU  "give  due  weight 
to  benefits  to  the  revolving  funds  and 
the  advancement  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  persons  who  have  served  the 
Nation  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  disad- 
vantaged citizens  seeking  such  oppor- 
tunity as  ownership,  lease,  or  use  of  irri- 
gated or  irrigable  lands  afford." 

In  carrying  out  the  purpose?  of  HJl. 
5236,  the  Authority  Is  charged  with  en- 
couraging "effective  regional.  State,  and 
local  planning  of  land  usage  and  en- 
vironmental adjustment  in  the  areas 
where  excess  lands  are  located." 

In  these  ways,  HJl.  5236  reafilrms  the 
"historic  purpose  of  the  Federal  Recla- 
mation Act,  especially  as  it  applies  to  the 
development  and  use  of  excess  lands," 
and  provides  modem  means  "to  make 
that  intent  and  purpose  operative  in  the 
national  interest  and  the  direct  benefit 
of  its  citizens." 

The  reclamation  program  of  the  1970's 
can  adopt  the  same  human  spirit  that 
pervaded  in  the  1860's.  This  can  be  done, 
but  it  will  not  be  done  imless  the  public 
insists  that  the  circumvention  of  the  160- 
acre  limitation  be  brought  to  an  end,  and 
the  attacks  upon  it  cease.  The  public 
must  insist  that  Congress  provide  for 
purchase  of  "excess"  lands  receiving 
publicly  subsidized  water,  and  that  the 
use  of  these  lands  be  turned  away  from 
private  speculation  and  monopoly  to- 
ward the  truly  public  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, conservation,  and  economic  op- 
portxmity. 

SUPREME  COURT  USURPS  LAW  OF 
LAND  BY  BUSING  DECISIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  continues  to  behave  as  if 
it  is  above  and  beyond  obedience  to  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land;  that  is,  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress 
enacted  pursuant  thereto. 

The  Court  decisions  handed  down 
Tuesday  are  in  contravention  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  are  contrary  to  the  stat- 
utes enacted  by  this  Congress  and  con- 
stitute clear  usurpation.  Certainly  the 
Court's  continued  role  of  tyranny  can- 
not go  imchallenged.  Our  people  must  be 
reminded  of  the  proper  perspective  of 
the  respective  roles  of  Government  to 


prevent  chaos  and  further  distrust  of  our 
federal  system. 

Tragically,  truth  has  become  all  but  a 
stranger  in  our  land  and  those  who  con- 
trol the  vehicle  smd  means  of  communi- 
cation to  inform  our  people  either  are 
not  doing  so  or  they  are  distorting  the 
truth. 

The  average  American  is  being  told 
from  his  TV  set  and  reads  from  his  news- 
paper that  the  Supreme  Court  has  now 
"legalized"  busing  of  schoolchildren  and 
that  the  Supreme  Court's  order  is  the  law 
of  the  land.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  In  fact,  disregarding  the 
constitutional  questions  presented,  the 
latest  decisions,  if  they  do  anything,  leave 
the  question  of  busing  in  a  more  con- 
fused state  than  before — except  for  the 
Southern  litigants  involved. 

But  what  is  the  law  of  the  land? 

We  start  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  law  of  the  land 
is  defined  in  no  uncertain  terms  in  what 
is  called  the  supremacy  clause,  found 
in  article  VI. 

This  Oonstltutlon,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  Statea  which  shall  be  made  In  Ptv- 
suance  thereof;  and  <kU  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  In  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby  .  .  . 

The  crucial  provision  of  our  Constitu- 
tion is: 

This  Constitution  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  Statee  which  shall  be  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof  .  .  .  shaU  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land  .  .  . 

Nothing  is  provided  about  Supreme 
Court  decisions  being  the  law  of  the 
land.  On  the  other  hand.  Judges  are 
bound  by  acts  of  Congress. 

Now  Congress  has  enacted  laws  pur- 
suant to  the  Constitution  which  are  the 
law  of  the  land.  One  of  these  laws  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  our  school  problems 
today  and  points  out  the  usurption  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  on  busing. 

Title  42  of  the  United  States  Code, 
section  2000C-B  reads: 

.  .  .  provided  that  nothing  herein  shall 
empower  any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  in  ejxy  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  or  the  school  district 
to  another  In  order  to  achieve  racial  balance 
or  otherwise  enlarge  the  existing  power  of 
the  court  to  Insure  compliance  with  Con- 
stitutional Standards. 

42  U.S.C.  2000C  Definition  (b)  reads: 
Desegregation  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race  .  .  . 
but  desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

And  then  to  make  sure  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  was  not  misunderstood, 
when  we  appropriated  money  to  opertte 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  we  wrote  into  that  law— in 
English  so  plain  no  one  can  misunder- 
stand— a  provision  forbidding  HEW  to 
misuse  taxpayers  moneys  in  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance. 

The  language  of  the  HEW  Appropria- 
tions Act  reads: 
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Ko  part  of  the  funds  contained  in  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
parent  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

These  laws  are  the  law  of  the  land. 

And  the  courts  are  in  direct  disobe- 
dience of  the  very  law  which  they  are 
sworn  to  uphold. 

Can  such  blatant  misconduct  be  tole- 
rated as  "good  behavior"  or  Is  it  not 
grounds  for  impeachment  of  the  full 
court? 

Supreme  Court  decisions  are  not — I  re- 
peat "not" — the  law  of  the  land.  All  they 
are  is  the  decision  in  a  certain  lawsuit 
between  certain  parties. 

Of  course,  they  may  mean  that  the 
same  Judges,  on  the  same  facts,  dealing 
with  the  same  law,  will  decide  a  new  case 
in  the  same  way.  But  again,  they  may  not. 

The  law  of  the  land  is  the  Constitu- 
tion— and  the  laws  enacted  pursuant 
thereto. 

The  word  of  the  Constitution  repeated- 
ly establishes  the  supremacy  of  Congress 
over  the  Supreme  Court.  It  grants  Con- 
gress general  powers  to  regulate  all  the 
Federal  courts.  It  takes  up  the  question 
of  the  courts'  honoring  the  Constitution, 
and  instructs  the  State  courts  to  do  so. 
While  on  the  subject  it  omits  any  mention 
of  either  a  right  or  responsibihty  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  matter. 

It  gives  the  Supreme  Court  original 
jurisdiction  in  certain  federal  matters, 
such  as  cases  arising  out  of  treaties.  But 
in  allowing  the  Supreme  Court  to  hear 
appeals  (which  is  where  it  has  raised  the 
most  ruckus)  it  was  made  Inferior  to 
Congress,  for  the  Constitution  explicity 
gives  Congress  the  right  to  regulate  the 
Court's  hearing  of  appeals.  The  Consti- 
tution, in  naming  three  things  that  will 
be  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land,"  limits 
them  to  three — thus  excluding  all  preten- 
tions of  the  modem  Court  that  it  is  the 
author  of  "supreme  law"  too,  unless  it  is 
conceded  that  the  Court  is  free  to  rewrite 
the  Constitution. 

The  "independence  of  the  judiciary"  is 
applauded  on  all  sides,  but  what  is  meant 
by  it  is  not  settled.  As  some  see  it,  it 
means  that  the  Congress  shall  not  tam- 
per with  the  functioning  of  the  courts. 
There  shall  be  trial  by  jury.  On  the  High 
Court  the  Justices  shall  be  appointed  for 
life  "during  good  behavior"  and  Congress 
shall  not  meddle  with  this.  Congress  does 
have  power  to  impeach  judges  for  "bad 
behavior,"  and  it  has  been  exercised  a  few 
times  on  federal  jurists,  though  not  at  the 
Supreme  Court  level.  In  this  view,  any 
right  of  courts  to  annual  laws  is  not  part 
of  the  "independence  of  the  judiciary." 
It  is  rather  a  trampling  on  the  "inde- 
pendence of  the  legislature." 

But  this  dilemma  has  often  been 
voiced:  Suppose  that  the  States  and  Con- 
gress defy  the  Constitution?  Who,  then,  if 
not  the  Supreme  Court,  will  defend  it?  As 
Jefferson  impUed  in  his  "Bimker  Hill" 
analogy,  the  people  will.  They  can  get  at 
legislators  who  defy  the  basic  law  on  each 
election  day  and  replace  them.  But  there 
is  no  election  day  for  the  Supreme  Coiu-t, 
so  the  more  serious  dilemma  is  "Who  will 


defend   the  Constitution  if   the  Court 
abuses  it?" 

Our  responsibility  under  that  Consti- 
tution is  plain.  The  American  people  have 
no  redress  but  in  this  House.  The  power 
of  impeachment  rests  with  us.  The  pow- 
er of  the  purse  rests  with  us.  The  very 
existence  and  Jurisdiction  of  every  dis- 
trict court  and  court  of  appeals  in  the 
federal  system  rests  with  us.  The  appel- 
late and  supervisory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  entirely  ours  to  be- 
stow, limit  or  abolish. 

We  behold  judges,  ignore  the  positive 
statute  law  which  we  have  enacted  and 
the  Constitution  which  they  have  sworn 
to  uphold. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  not  an  empty 
slogan.  Freedom  of  choice  is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  American  liberty.  The  Amer- 
ican people  stUl  imderstand  this  and  we 
must  understand  that  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  the  great  law-abiding  ma- 
jority can  not  be  pushed.  We  are  peril- 
ously near  that  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  state  plainly  and  sim- 
ply that  this  action  of  the  Supreme 
Coiui;  of  the  United  States  is  fomided 
neither  in  any  possible  construction  of 
the  Constitution  nor  in  any  possible  un- 
derstanding of  the  law. 

It  is  a  classic  example  of  the  arbitrary 
and  unfettered  exercise  of  naked  power. 

Long  years  £igo,  Thomas  Jefferson 
wsimed  free  men  of  this  very  possibility, 
when  he  drsmiatically  pointed  out  that 
of  all  t3^anny.  Judicial  tyraimy  is  the 
most  fearful. 

If  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  forbids  a  State  to  assign  pupils 
to  a  school  solely  because  of  their  race, 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  ob- 
ject of  such  assigiunent  is  segregation 
or  forced  integration  under  the  newly 
invented  "Doctrine  of  Racial  Propor- 
tion." If  government  has  no  power  to 
forcefully  segregate,  it  has  no  power  to 
forcefully  integrate. 

It  does  not  take  genius  to  understand 
that  the  State  either  has  that  power  or 
does  not.  Until  1954,  it  had  such  power. 
The  Constitution  did  not  change,  but  in 
1954  the  Warren  court  decided  the  power 
had  vanished.  The  Warren  Burger  court 
has  now  decided  that  although  the  State 
has  no  such  power,  the  coiu-t  has. 

What  this  preposterous  decision 
amounts  to  is  that  racial  school  assign- 
ments are  imconstitutional  if  they  are 
made  by  the  States,  but  constitutional 
if  made  by  the  courts. 

These  decisions  are  a  gross  distortion 
of  any  possible  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution. 

There  is  yet  another  problem. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
places  the  legislative  power  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  requires  that  the  President  ex- 
ecute the  laws.  Congress  has  stated 
plainly  that  desegregation  does  not  mean 
integration,  and  has  prohibited  the  use 
of  Federal  moneys  for  busing  to  further 
the  "doctrine  of  racial  proportions." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  judicisd  tyranny 
in  its  worst  form.  Federal  judges — ^not 
one  of  whom  was  elected  by  or  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  people — ^have  combined 
to  promulgate  and  attempt  to  enforce  by 
judicial  fiat  compliance  with  rules  con- 


trary to  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress 
which  are  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  people  whose  children  are  endan- 
gered by  this  usurpation  of  power  can- 
not be  expected  meekly  to  submit — nor 
should  they. 

In  the  guise  of  controlling  public  edu- 
cation, the  judiciary  has  now  destroyed 
it.  The  pec^le  are  riot  deceived.  They 
imderstand  the  total  lawlessness  of  this 
attempt.  As  free  Americans,  they  will  do 
what  is  necessary  to  protect  their  chil- 
dren, and  what  they  can  to  educate  them. 
People  across  the  Nation  are  awaken- 
ing. They  are  asking  questions,  and  they 
are  demanding  answers.  They  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  explanations  they  are 
receiving. 

We  must  be  strong  and  patient.  These 
are  dark  times  for  those  of  us  who  love 
our  children.  But  we  have  had  other  dark 
Umes  in  our  history,  and  the  courage 
to  face  them  and  win  out. 

Valley  Forge  was  dark — so  was  Re- 
construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  loyal  Americans  re- 
fuse to  bow  to  lawless  tyranny,  will  the 
President  use  the  Armed  Forces,  as  have 
his  predecessors,  to  enforce  lawless  Ju- 
dicial fiat?  And  If  he  does,  how  clean  are 
our  hands  unless  we  take  positive  action 
to  curb  tyranny  and  right  these  wrongs? 

To  condone  tyranny  which  we  have 
the  power  to  end,  makes  us  responsible 
parties  with  the  initial  perpetrators. 

I  include  the  busing  decisions  as 
follows: 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  No.  281. 
Argued  October  12. 1970 — Decided  AprU  20, 
1971 •] 

SWANN     ET     AL.     V.     CaARLOTTK-MECKLENDtr&O 

Board  oy  Education  kt  al. 

(Certiorari  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit) 
The  Charlotte-MecUenburg  school  system, 
which  includes  the  city  of  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  had  more  than  84.000  students  In 
107  schools  In  the  1968-1969  school  year. 
Approximately  29%  (24,000)  of  the  pupUi 
were  Negro,  about  14,0(X)  of  whom  attended 
21  schools  that  were  at  least  99%  Negro. 
This  resulted  from  a  desegregation  plan 
approved  by  the  'District  Court  In  1966,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  litigation.  In  1968 
petitioner  Swann  moved  for  further  relief 
based  on  Green  v.  County  School  Board, 
391  U.S.  430,  which  required  school  boards 
to  "come  forward  with  a  plan  that  promises 
realistically  to  work  .  .  .  now  .  .  .  until  It 
Is  clear  that  state-Imposed  segregation  has 
been  completely  removed."  The  District 
Court  ordered  the  school  board  in  AprU  1969 
to  provide  a  plan  for  faculty  and  student 
desegregation.  Finding  the  board's  sub- 
mission unsatisfactory,  the  District  Court 
appointed  an  expert  to  submit  a  desegrega- 
tion plan.  In  February  1970,  the  expert  and 
the  board  presented  plans,  and  the  court 
adopted  the  board's  plans,  as  modified,  for 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  and  the 
expert's  proposed  plan  for  the  elementary 
schools.  The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the 
DUrtrlct  Court's  order  as  to  faculty  desegre- 
gation and  the  secondary  school  plans,  but 
vacated  the  order  respecting  elementary 
schools,  fearing  that  the  provisions  for  pair- 
ing and  grouping  of  elementary  schools 
would  unreasonably  burden  the  pupUs  and 
the  board.  The  case  was  remanded  to  the 
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District  Court  for  reconalderatlon  and  kub- 
mlsslon  of  further  plans.  This  Court  gra  ated 
certiorari  and  directed  reinstatement  ol  the 
District  Court's  ordw-  pending  further  pro- 
ceedings In  that  court.  On  remand  the 
District  Court  received  two  new  plans,  and 
ordered  the  board  to  adopt  a  plan.  or|  the 
expert's  plan  would  remain  In  effect.  After 
the  board  "acquiesced"  in  the  expert's  jdan. 
the  District  Court  directed  that  it  remain  In 
effect.  Held: 

1.  Today's  objective  Is  to  eliminate  trom. 
the  public  schools  all  vestiges  of  8tat«-lm- 
posed  segregation  that  was  held  violative  of 
equal  protection  guarantees  by  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education,  347  U.S.  483,  In  1954. 
Pp.  10-U.  j 

2.  In  default  by  the  school  authorities  of 
their  affirmative  obligation  to  proffer  accept- 
able remedies,  the  district  courts  have  ijroad 
power  to  fashion  remedies  that  will  assure 
unitary  school  systems.  Pp.  11-12.  I 

3.  •ntle  IV  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1 1964 
does  not  restrict  or  withdraw  from  the  i  fed- 
eral courts  their  historic  equitable  remedial 
powers.  The  proviso  In  42  TT.S.C.  5  20^c-<3 
was  designed  simply  to  foreclose  any  Ifiter- 
pretatlon  of  the  Act  as  expanding  the  «lst- 
ing  powers  of  the  federal  courts  to  enforce 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  Pp.  12-13. 

4.  Policy  and  practice  with  regard  to  fac- 
ulty, staff,  transportation,  extracurrli  ivUar 
activities,  and  facilities  are  among  the  poet 
Important  Indicia  of  a  segregated  system, 
and  the  first  remedial  responsibility  of  school 
authorities  Is  to  eliminate  Invidious  mcial 
distinctions  In  those  respects.  Normalj  ad- 
ministrative practice  should  then  prnjduee 
schools  of  like  quality,  facilities,  and  staffs. 
P.  14.  J 

5.  The  Constitution  does  not  prohibit  dis- 
trict courts  from  using  their  equity  njower 
to  order  assignment  of  teachers  to  achieve  a 
partlc\ilar  degree  of  faculty  desegregation. 
United  States  v.  Montgomery  County  Board  of 
Education,  395  U.S.  225,  waa  properly  fol- 
lowed by  the  lower  courts  In  this  case;  P>p. 
14-16. 

6.  In  devising  remedies  to  eliminate  le^ly 
Imposed  segregation,  local  authorities .  and 
district  courts  must  see  to  It  that  future 
school  construction  and  abandonment)  are 
not  used  and  do  not  serve  to  perpetuate  or 
re-establish  a  dual  system.  Pp.  16-17. 

7.  Fotir  problem  areas  exist  on  the  Issue 
of  student  assignment :  | 

(1)  Racial  quotas.  The  constitutional  com- 
mand to  desegregate  schools  does  not  mean 
that  every  school  In  the  community  must  al- 
ways reflect  the  racial  composition  or  the 
system  as  a  whole;  here  the  District 
Coxirt's  very  limited  use  of  the  racial  ra^lo — 
not  as  an  Inflexible  requirement,  but  las  a 
starting  point  In  shaping  a  remedy-r-was 
within  Its  equitable  discretion.  Pp.  18-^1. 

(3)  One-race  schools.  While  the  existence 
of  a  small  number  of  one-race,  or  vlrttially 
one-race,  schools  does  not  In  itself  denote  a 
system  that  stUl  practices  segregation  by 
law.  the  cotirt  should  scrutinize  such  scttools 
and  require  the  school  authorities  to  satisfy 
the  court  that  the  racial  composition  does 
not  restUt  from  present  or  past  discrinUna- 
tory  action  on  their  part.  "Pp.  21-22.      , 

An  optional  majorlty-to-mlnorlty  trans- 
fer provision  has  long  been  recognized '  as  a 
useful  part  of  a  desegregation  plan,  aiid  to 
be  effective  such  arrangement  must  provide 
the  transferring  student  free  transportation 
and  available  space  in  the  school  to  whloh  be 
desires  to  move.  P.  22. 

(3)  Attendance  zones.  The  remedial  Alter- 
ing of  attendance  zones  Is  not,  as  an  Lnljerlm 
corrective  measure,  beyond  the  ren^edlal 
powers  of  a  district  court.  A  student  assign- 
ment plan  Is  not  acceptable  merely  bemuse 
It  appears  to  be  neutral,  for  such  a  planimay 
fail  to  counteract  the  continuing  effect^  of 
past  school  segregation.  The  pairing  and 
grouping  of  noncontiguous  zones  is  a  per- 
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mlsslble  tool;  Judicial  steps  going  beyond 
contiguous  zones  should  be  examined  in  light 
of  the  objectives  to  be  sought.  No  rigid  rules 
can  be  laid  down  to  govern  conditioris  in 
different  localities.  Pp.  23-25. 

(4)  Transportation.  The  District  Coiirt's 
conclusion  that  assignment  of  children  to 
the  school  nearest  their  home  serving  their 
grade  would  not  effectively  dismantle  the 
dual  school  system  is  supported  by  the  rec- 
ord, and  the  remedial  technique  of  requiring 
bus  transportation  as  a  tool  of  school  de- 
segregation was  within  that  court's  power  to 
provide  equitable  relief.  An  objection  to 
transportation  oT  students  may  have  validity 
when  the  time  or  distance  of  travel  is  so  great 
as  to  risk  either  the  health  of  the  children  or 
significantly  Impinge  on  the  educational 
process;  limits  on  travel  time  will  vary  with 
many  factors,  but  probably  with  none  more 
than  the  age  of  the  students.  Pp.  25-27. 

8.  Neither  school  authorities  nor  district 
courts  are  constitutionally  required  to  make 
year-by-year  adjustments  of  the  racial  com- 
position of  student  bodies  once  a  unitary  sys- 
tem has  been  achieved.  Pp.  27-28. 

431  F.  2d  138.  affirmed  as  to  those  parts  in 
which  it  affirmed  the  District  Court's  Judg- 
ment. The  District  Court's  order  of  August 
7, 1970,  is  also  affirmed. 

Buboes,  C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  for  a 
unanimous  CX>urt. 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Nos. 

281  and  349. — October  Term,  1970] 
James  E.  Swann  kt  al.,  Pstitiokers,  v. 
craklottx-mxckx.xnb'nko  boabs  ov  edu- 
CATION KT  AL.;  Chablottk-Mecklxnbttro 
BoABD  OF  Education  n  al.,  PrrrnomBs,  v. 
Jamxs  E.  Swann  it  al 
(On  Writs  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit, 
Apr.  20, 1971) 

Ma.  Chief  Justice  Buhgek  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

We  granted  certiorari  in  this  case  to  review 
Important  Issues  as  to  the  duties  of  school 
authorities  and  the  scope  of  powers  of  fed- 
eral courts  under  this  Court's  mandates  to 
eliminate  racially  s^arate  public  schools 
established  and  maintained  by  state  action. 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S.  483 
(1954). 

This  case  and  those  argued  with  it '  arose 
in  states  having  a  long  history  of  maintain- 
ing two  sets  of  schools  in  a  single  school 
system  deliberately  operated  to  carry  out  a 
governmental  policy  to  separate  pupils  in 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race.  That  was 
what  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  was  all 
about.  These  cases  (M-esent  us  with  the  prob- 
lem of  defining  In  more  precise  terms  than 
heretofore  the  scope  of  the  duty  of  school 
authorities  and  district  courts  In  implement- 
ing Brown  I  and  the  mandate  to  eliminate 
dual  systems  and  establish  unitary  systems 
at  once.  Meanwhile  district  courts  and 
coiui^  of  appeals  have  struggled  in  hun- 
dreds of  cases  with  a  multitude  and  variety 
of  problems  under  this  Court's  general  di- 
rective. Understandably,  in  an  area  of  evolv- 
ing remedies,  those  coiirta  had  to  Improvise 
and  experiment  without  detailed  or  specific 
guidelines.  This  Court,  In  Brown  I,  appro- 
priately dealt  with  the  large  constitutional 
principles;  other  federal  courts  had  to  grap- 
ple with  the  flinty.  Intractable  realities  of 
day-to-day  implementation  of  those  con- 
stitutional commands.  Their  efforts,  of  ne- 
cessity, embraced  a  process  of  "trial  and 
error,"  and  our  effort  to  formulate  guidelines 
must  take  into  account  their  experience. 
I 
The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  school  sys- 
tem, the  43d  largest  in  the  Nation,  en- 
compctfses  the  city  of  Charlotte  and  sur- 
rounding Mecklenburg  County,  North  Caro- 
lina. The  area  is  large — 550  square  miles — 
spanning    roughly    22    miles    east-west    and 


36  miles  north -south.  During  the  1968— 
1969  school  year  the  system  served  more 
than  84.000  pupils  in  107  schools.  Approxi- 
mately 71%  of  the  pupils  were  found  to  be 
white  and  29%  Negro.  As  of  June  1969  there 
were  approximately  24,000  Negro  students  in 
the  system,  of  whom  21.000  attended  schools 
within  the  city  of  Charlotte.  Two-thirds  of 
those  21,000 — approximately  14,000  Negro 
students — attended  21  schools  which  were 
either  totally  Negro  or  more  than  90% 
Negro. 

This  situation  came  about  under  a  de- 
segregation plan  approved  by  the  District 
Court  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
litigation  in  1965,  243  P.  Supp.  667  (WDNC). 
aff'd,  369  F.  2d  29  (CA4  1966) ,  based  upon 
geographic  zoning  with  a  free  transfer  pro- 
vision. The  present  proceedings  were  ini- 
tiated in  September  1968  by  Petitioner 
Swann's  motion  for  further  relief  based  on 
Green  v.  County  School  Board,  391  U.S.  430 
(1968),  and  its  companion  cases.*  All  parties 
now  agree  that  In  1969  the  system  fell 
short  of  achieving  the  unitary  school  sys- 
tem that  those  cases  require. 

The  District  Court  held  numerous  hear- 
ings and  received  voluminous  evidence.  In 
addition  to  finding  certain  actions  of  the 
school  board  to  be  discriminatory,  the 
court  also  found  that  residential  patterns 
in  the  city  and  county  resulted  In  part  from 
federal,  state,  and  local  government  action 
other  than  school  board  decisions.  School 
board  action  based  on  these  patterns,  for 
example,  by  locating  schools  in  Negro  resi- 
dential areas  and  fixing  the  size  of  the 
schools  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  Im- 
mediate neighborhoods,  resulted  in  seg- 
regated education.  These  findings  were  sub- 
sequently accepted  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  April  1969  the  District  Court  ordered 
the  school  board  to  come  forward  with  a  plan 
for  both  faculty  and  student  desegregation. 
Proposed  plans  were  accepted  by  the  court 
in  June  and  August  1969  on  an  Interim  basis 
only,  and  the  board  was  ordered  to  file  a 
third  plan  by  November  1969.  In  November 
the  board  moved  for  an  extension  of  time 
until  February  1970,  but  when  that  was 
denied  the  board  submitted  a  partially  com- 
pleted plan.  In  December  1969  the  District. 
Court  held  that  the  board's  submission  was 
unacceptable  and  appointed  an  expert  in 
education  administration.  Dr.  John  Finger, 
to  prepare  a  desegregation  plan.  Thereafter 
in  February  1970,  the  District  Court  was 
presented  with  two  alternative  pupil  assign- 
ment plans — the  finalized  "board  plan"  and 
the  "Finger  plan." 

IVie  Boord  Plan.  As  finally  submitted,  the 
school  board  plan  closed  seven  schools  and 
reassigned  their  pupils.  It  restructured 
school  attendance  zones  to  achieve  greater 
racial  balance  but  maintained  existing  grade 
structures  and  rejected  techniques  such  as 
pairing  and  clustering  as  part  of  a  desegre- 
gation effort.  The  plan  created  a  single 
athletic  league,  eliminated  the  previously 
racial  basis  of  the  school  bus  system,  provided 
racially  mixed  faculties  and  administrative 
staffs,  and  modified  Its  free  transfer  plan 
into  an  optional  majorlty-to-mlnority  trans- 
fer system. 

The  board  plan  proposed  substantial  as- 
signment of  Negroes  to  nine  of  the  system's 
10  high  schools,  producing  17%  to  86%  Ne- 
gro population  In  each.  The  projected  Negro 
attendance  at  the  10th  school.  Independence, 
was  2%,.  The  proposed  attendance  zones 
for  the  high  schools  were  typically  shaped 
like  wedges  of  a  pie,  extending  outward  from 
the  center  of  the  city  to  the  suburban  and 
rural  areas  of  the  county  in  order  to  afford 
residents  of  the  center  city  area  access  to 
outlying  schools. 

As  for  Junior  high  schools,  the  board  plan 
rezoned  the   21   school   areas  so   that  in  20 
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the  Negro  attendance  would  range  from  0% 
to  38%.  The  other  school,  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  Negro  residential  area,  was  left 
with  an  enrollment  of  90%  Negro. 

The  board  plan  with  respect  to  elementary 
schools  relied  entirely  upon  gerrymandering 
of  geographic  zones.  More  than  half  of  the 
Negro  elementary  pupils  were  left  In  nine 
schools  that  were  86%  to  100%  Negro;  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  white  elementary 
pupils  were  assigned  to  schools  86%  to  100% 
white. 

The  Finger  Plan.  The  plan  submitted  by 
the  court -appointed  expert.  Dr.  Finger, 
adopted  the  school  board  zoning  plan  for 
senior  high  schools  with  one  modification: 
It  required  that  an  additional  300  Negro 
students  be  transported  from  the  Negro  resi- 
dential area  of  the  city  to  the  nearly  all- 
white  Independence  High  School. 

The  Finger  plan  for  the  Junior  high  schools 
employed  much  of  the  rezonlng  plan  of  the 
board,  combined  with  the  creation  of  nine 
"satellite"  zones.'  Under  the  satellite  plan, 
inner-city  Negro  students  were  assigned  by 
attendance  zones  to  nine  outlying  predomi- 
nately white  Junior  high  schools,  thereby 
substantially  desegregating  every  Junior  high 
school  In  the  system. 

The  Finger  plan  departed  from  the  board 
plan  chiefly  in  its  handling  of  the  system's 
76  elementary  schools.  Rather  than  relying 
solely  upon  geographic  zoning.  Dr.  Finger 
proposed  use  of  zoning,  pairing,  and  grouping 
techniques,  with  the  result  that  student 
bodies  throughout  the  system  would  range 
from  9%  to  38%  Negro.* 

The  District  Court  described  the  plan 
thus: 

"Like  the  Board  plan,  the  Plnger  plan  does 
as  much  by  rezonlng  school  attendance  lines 
as  can  reasonably  be  accomplished.  However, 
unlike  the  board  plan,  it  does  not  stop  there. 
It  goes  further  and  desegregates  all  the  rest 
of  the  elementary  schools  by  the  technique 
of  grouping  two  or  three  outlying  schools 
with  one  black  inner  city  school;  by  trans- 
porting black  students  from  grades  one 
through  four  to  the  outlying  white  schools; 
and  by  transporting  white  students  from  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  from  the  outlying 
white  schools  to  the  Inner  city  black  school." 
Under  the  Finger  plan,  nine  inner-city  Negro 
schools  were  grouped  in  this  manner  with  24 
suburban  white  schools. 

On  February  6,  1070,  the  District  Court 
adopted  the  board  plan,  as  modified  by  Dr. 
Finger,  for  the  Junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
The  court  rejected  the  board  elementary 
school  plan  and  adopted  the  Finger  plan  as 
presented.  Implementation  was  partially 
stayed  by  the  Co\irt  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  on  March  5,  and  this  Court  declined 
to  disturb  the  Fourth  Circuit's  order,  897 
U.  S.  978  (1970). 

On  appeal  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed 
the  District  Court's  order  as  to  faculty  de- 
segregation and  the  secondary  school  plans, 
but  vacated  the  order  respecting  elementary 
schools.  While  agreeing  that  the  District 
Court  properly  disapproved  the  board  plan 
concerning  these  schools,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals feared  that  the  pairing  and  grouping 
of  elementary  schools  would  place  an  un- 
reasonable burden  on  tJie  board  and  the  sys- 
tem's pupils.  The  case  was  remanded  to  the 
District  Court  for  reconsideration  and  sub- 
mission of  further  plans.  This  Court  granted 
certiorari,  399  U.  S.  926,  and  directed  rein- 
statement of  the  District  Court's  order  pend- 
ing further  proceedings  in  that  court. 

On  remand  the  District  Court  received  two 
new  plans  for  the  elementary  schools :  a  plan 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (the  HEW 
plan)  based  on  contiguous  grouping  and 
zoning  of  schools,  and  a  plan  prepared  by 
four  members  of  the  nine-member  school 
board  (the  minority  plan)  achieving  substan- 
tially the  same  results  as  the  Finger  plan  but 
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apparently  with  slightly  less  transportation. 
A  majority  of  the  school  board  declined  to 
amend  its  proposal.  After  a  lengthy  eviden- 
tiary hearing  the  District  Court  concluded 
that  its  own  plan  (the  Finger  plan),  t^e 
minority  plan,  and  an  earllw  draft  of  the 
Ptnger  plan  were  all  reasonable  and  ac- 
ceptable. It  directed  the  board  to  adopt  one 
of  the  three  or  In  the  alternative  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  new,  equally  effective  plan  of  Its 
own;  the  court  ordered  that  the  Finger  plan 
would  remain  In  effect  in  the  event  the  school 
board  declined  to  adopt  a  new  plan.  On 
August  7,  the  board  indicated  it  would  "ac- 
quiesce" in  the  Finger  plan,  reiterating  Its 
view  that  the  plan  was  unreasonable.  The 
District  Court,  by  order  dated  August  7,  1070, 
directed  that  the  Finger  plan  remain  In 
effect. 

n 

Nearly  17  years  ago  this  Court  held,  In  ex- 
plicit terms,  that  state-imposed  segregation 
by  race  in  public  schools  denies  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  At  no  time  has  the  Court 
deviated  in  the  slightest  degree  from  that 
holding  or  its  constitutional  underpinnings. 
None  of  the  parties  before  us  challenges  the 
Court's  decision  of  May  17,  1954,  that — 
"in  the  field  of  public  education  the  doctrine 
of  'separate  but  equal'  has  no  place.  Separate 
educational  facilities  are  inherently  un- 
equal. Therefore,  we  hold  that  the  plaintiffs 
and  others  similarly  situated  .  .  .  are,  by  rea- 
son of  the  segregation  oomplalned  of,  de- 
prived of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. .   .  . 

"Because  these  are  class  actions,  because  of 
the  wide  applicability  of  this  decision,  and 
because  of  the  great  variety  of  local  condi- 
tions, the  formulation  of  decrees  In  these 
cases  presents  problems  of  considerable  com- 
plexity." Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra, 
at  495. 

None  of  the  parties  before  us  questions  the 
Court's  1955  holding  in  Brown  II,  that — 

"[8]chool  authorites  have  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  elucidating,  assessing  and 
solving  these  problems;  courts  will  have  to 
consider  whether  the  action  of  school  au- 
thorities constitutes  good  faith  implementa- 
tion of  the  governing  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. Because  of  their  proximity  to  local 
conditions  and  the  possible  need  for  further 
hearings,  the  cotirts  which  originally  heard 
these  cases  can  best  perform  this  Judicial  ap- 
praisal. Accordingly,  we  believe  it  appropriate 
to  remand  the  cases  to  those  courts. 

"In  fashioning  and  effectuating  the  de- 
crees, the  courts  will  be  guided  by  equitable 
principles.  Traditionally,  equity  has  been 
characterized  by  a  practical  flexibility  In 
shaping  its  remedies  and  by  a  facility  for  ad- 
Justing  and  reconciling  public  and  private 
needs.  These  cases  call  for  the  exercise  of 
these  traditional  attributes  of  equity  power. 
At  sUike  is  the  personal  Interest  of  the  plain- 
tiffs in  admission  to  public  schools  as  soon  as 
practicable  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  To 
effectuate  this  Interest  may  call  for  elimina- 
tion of  a  variety  of  obstacles  in  making  the 
transition  to  school  systems  operated  in 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  principles 
set  forth  in  our  May  17,  1954,  decision.  Courts 
of  equity  may  properly  take  Into  account  the 
public  interest  In  the  elimination  of  such  ob- 
stacles In  a  systematic  and  effective  manner. 
But  it  Bhoiild  go  without  saying  that  the 
vitality  of  these  constitutional  principles 
cannot  be  allowed  to  yield  sln^>ly  because  of 
disagreement  with  them."  Broum  v.  Board  of 
Education.  340  U.S.  294,  200-300  (1966). 

Over  the  16  years  since  Brovm  II,  many  dlf- 
ficvdtles  were  encountered  in  Implementation 
of  the  basic  constitutional  requirement  that 
the  State  not  discriminate  between  public 
school  children  on  the  basis  of  their  race. 
Nothing  in  our  national  experience  prior  to 
1055  prepared  anyone  for  dealing  with 
changes  and  adjustments  of  the  magnitude 
and  complexity  encountered  since  then.  De- 
liberate resistance  of  some  to  the  Court's 


mandates  has  Impeded  the  good-faith  efforts 
of  others  to  bring  school  systems  Into  com- 
pliance. The  detail  and  natvire  of  these  dila- 
tory tactics  have  been  noted  frequently  by 
this  Court  and  other  courts. 

By  the  time  the  Court  considered  Green 
V.  County  School  Board,  391  U.  S.  430,  in 
1968.  very  little  progress  had  been  made  in 
many  areas  where  dual  school  systems  had 
historically  been  maintained  by  operation 
of  state  laws.  In  Green,  the  Court  was  con- 
fronted with  a  record  of  a  freedom -of -choice 
program  that  the  District  Court  had  found 
to  operate  in  fact  to  preserve  a  dual  system 
more  than  a  decade  after  Brown  II.  While 
acknowledging  that  a  freedom-of -choice  con- 
cept could  be  a  valid  remedial  meastire  In 
some  clrcumst«mc€s.  its  failure  to  be  effective 
in  Green  required  that — 

"The  burden  on  a  school  board  today  is 
to  come  forward  with  a  plan  that  promises 
realistically  to  work  .  .  .  now  .  .  .  until  It 
Is  clear  that  state-impoeed  segregation  has 
been  completely  removed."  Green,  at  439. 

This  was  plain  language,  yet  the  1969 
Term  of  Court  brought  fresh  evidence  of  the 
dilatory  tactics  of  many  school  authorities. 
Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Board  of  Edu- 
catton,  896  U.  S.  19.  restated  the  basic  ob- 
ligation asserted  in  Griffln  v.  School  Board, 
377  U.  S.  218.  234  (1964),  and  Green,  supra. 
that  the  remedy  must  be  Implemented  forth- 
with. 

The  problems  encountered  by  the  district 
courts  and  courts  of  appeals  make  plain 
that  we  should  now  try  to  amplify  guide- 
lines, however  incomplete  and  imperfect,  for 
the  assistance  of  school  authorities  and 
courts.'  The  failure  of  local  authorities  to 
meet  their  constitutional  obligations  ag- 
gravated the  massive  problem  of  converting 
from  the  state-enforced  discrimination  of 
racially  separate  school  systems.  This  proc- 
ess has  been  rendered  more  difficult  by 
changes  since  1964  in  the  structiire  and  pat- 
terns of  communities,  tiie  growth  of  student 
population,'  movement  of  families,  and 
other  changes,  some  of  which  had  marked 
impact  on  school  planning,  sometimes  neu- 
tralizing or  negating  remedial  action  before 
it  was  fully  implemented.  Rural  areas  ac- 
customed for  half  a  century  to  the  con- 
solidated school  systems  Impleniented  by  bus 
transportation  oould  make  adjustments 
more  readily  than  metropolitan  areas  with 
dense  and  shifting  population,  numerous 
schools,  congested  and  complex  traffic  pat- 
terns. 

m 

The  objective  today  remains  to  eliminate 
from  the  public  schools  all  vestiges  of  state- 
imposed  segregation.  Segregation  was  the 
evil  struck  down  by  Brown  J  as  contrary  to 
the  equal  protection  guarantees  of  the  Con- 
stitution. That  was  the  violation  sought  to 
be  corrected  by  the  remedial  measvires  of 
Brown  II.  That  was  the  bftsls  for  the  hold- 
ing in  Green  that  schocd  authorities  are 
"clearly  charged  with  the  affirmative  duty  to 
take  whatever  steps  might  be  necessary  to 
convert  to  a  unitary  system  In  which  racial 
discrimination  would  be  eliminated  root  and 
branch."  391   U.  S.,  at  437-438. 

If  school  authorities  faU  in  their  affirmative 
obligations  under  these  holdings,  Judicial  au- 
thority may  be  invoked.  Once  a  right  and  a 
violation  have  been  shown,  the  scope  of  a 
district  court's  equitable  powers  to  remedy 
past  wrongs  Is  broad,  for  breadth  and  flexi- 
bility are  Inherent  in  equitable  remedies. 

"The  essence  of  equity  Jurisdiction  has  been 
the  power  of  the  Chancellor  to  do  equity  and 
to  mould  each  decree  to  the  necesaitiee  of 
the  particular  case.  Flexibility  rather  than 
rigidity  has  distinguished  it.  The  quaUties 
of  mercy  and  practicality  have  made  equity 
the  instrument  for  nice  adjustment  and  re- 
conciliation between  the  public  interest  and 
private  needs  as  well  as  between  con^>eting 
private  claims."  Hecht  Co.  v.  Bowles,  321  VS. 
329-330  (1944),  cited  In  Brown  II,  supra. 
at  300. 
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This  allocation  of  responsibility  once  m  ade, 
the  Court  attempted  from  time  to  time  to 
provide  some  guidelines  for  the  exercise  of 
the  district  judge's  discretion  and  for  the 
reviewing  function  of  the  covirts  of  appeals. 
However,  a  school  desegregation  case  doe^  not 
differ  fundamentally  from  other  cases  involv- 
ing the  framing  of  equitable  remedies  t<»  re- 
pair the  denial  of  a  constitutional  right.  iThe 
task  Is  to  correct,  by  a  balancing  of  th«  In- 
dividual and  collective  Interests,  ^^he  con- 
dition that  offends  the  Constitution.        | 

In  seeking  to  define  even  In  broad  and  gen- 
eral terms  how  far  this  remedial  poweP  ex- 
tends It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  Judi- 
cial powers  may  be  exercised  only  on  the  lasls 
of  a  constitutional  violation.  Remedial  Judi- 
cial authority  does  not  put  Judges  autocjatl- 
cally  In  the  shoes  of  school  authorities  w^ose 
powers  are  plenary.  Judicial  authority  enters 
only   when   local    authority   defaults. 

School  authorities  are  traditionally 
charged  with  broad  power  to  formulate  land 
implement  educational  policy  and  might  Iwell 
conclude,  for  example,  that  In  order  to  pre- 
pare students  to  live  In  a  pluralistic  society 
e€«5h  school  should  have  a  prescribed  jatio 
of  Negro  to  white  students  reflecting  the  pro- 
portion for  the  district  as  a  whole.  To  dojthls 
as  an  educational  policy  Is  within  the  bjxaad 
discretionary  powers  of  school  authon^les; 
absent  a  finding  of  a  constitutional  violation, 
however,  that  wovUd  not  be  within  thej  au- 
thority of  a  federal  court.  As  with  any  e<^lty 
case,  the  nature  of  the  violation  deteru^nes 
the  scope  of  the  remedy.  In  default  b/  the 
school  authorities  of  their  obligation  to  prof- 
fer acceptable  remedies,  a  district  courti  has 
broad  power  to  fashion  a  remedy  that  will 
assure  a  unitary  acbool  system. 

The  school  authorities  argue  that  the 
equity  powers  of  federal  district  courts  b»'8 
been  limited  by  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  42  use.  {  aoOOc.  The  language 
and  the  history  of  Title  TV  shows  that  1«  was 
not  enacted  to  limit  but  to  define  the  role 
of  the  federal  Government  in  the  Impleijien- 
tation  of  the  Brown  I  decision.  It  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  pr<}vlde 
technical  assistance  to  local  boards  In  the 
{reparation  of  desegregation  plans,  to  ar- 
range "training  instltutee"  far  school  per- 
sonnel Involved  In  desegregation  efforts,  and 
to  make  grants  directly  to  schools  to  eas«  the 
transition  to  unitary  systems.  It  also  autiior- 
1268  the  Attorney  a«neral.  In  specified  cir- 
cumstances, to  Initiate  federal  desegregation 
suits.  Section  2000c(b)  defines  "desegrega- 
tion" as  It  Is  used  In  Title  IV: 

"  'Desegregation'  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  tttch 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  oolar, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  'deeegiega- 
tlon'  shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  c»der  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance." 

Section  2000-6.  authorizing  the  Attokney 
General  to  Institute  federal  suits,  contains 
the  following  proviso : 

"Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  olBclal 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balanoe  In 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  schodl  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another  In 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance,  or  otiher- 
wlse  enlarge  the  existing  power  of  the  dourt 
to  insure  compUanoe  with  constltutljDnal 
standards." 

On  their  face,  the  sections  quoted  purport 
only  to  insure  that  the  provisions  of  Tlt^  IV 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  will  not  be 
read  as  granting  n«w  powers.  The  proviso 
in  I  3000C-6  Is  In  terms  designed  to  foreclose 
any  Interpretation  of  the  Act  as  expanding 
the  existing  powers  of  federal  courts  ta  en- 
force the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  There  Is 
no  suggestion  of  an  Intention  to  restrict 
thoM  powers  or  withdraw  from  courts  tHelr 
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historic  equitable  remedial  powers.  The  leg- 
islative history  of  Title  IV  Indicates  that 
Congress  was  concerned  that  the  Act  might 
be  read  as  creating  a  right  of  action  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  In  the  situa- 
tion of  so-called  "de  facto  segregation." 
where  imbalance  exists  in  the  schools  but 
with  no  showing  that  this  was  brought  about 
by  discriminatory  action  of  state  authorities. 
In  short,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  which 
provides  us  material  assistance  In  answCT- 
Ing  the  question  of  remedy  for  state-Imposed 
segregation  In  violation  of  Brown  I.  The  basis 
of  our  decision  must  be  the  prohibition  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  that  no  State 
shall  "deny  to  any  person  wltliln  Its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

We  turn  now  to  the  problem  of  defining 
with  more  particularity  the  responsibilities 
of  school  authorities  in  desegregating  a 
state-enforced  dual  school  system  In  light 
of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  Although 
the  several  related  cases  before  us  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  problems  of  student 
assignment,  it  may  be  helpful  to  begin  with 
a  brief  discussion  of  other  aspects  of  the 
process. 

In  Green,  v?e  pointed  out  that  existing 
policy  and  practice  with  regard  to  faculty, 
staff,  transportation,  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, and  facilities  were,  among  the  most  im- 
portant indicia  of  a  segregated  system.  391 
U.S..  at  435.  Independent  of  student  assign- 
ment, where  It  is  possible  to  Identify  a 
"white  school"  or  a  "Negro  school"  simply 
by  reference  to  the  racial  composition  of 
teachers  and  staff,  the  quality  of  school 
buildings  and  equipment,  or  the  organiza- 
tion of  sports  activities,  a  prima  facie  case 
of  violation  of  substantive  constitutional 
rights  under  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  Is 
shown. 

When  a  system  has  been  dual  In  these  re- 
spects, the  first  remedial  responsibility  of 
school  authorities  Is  to  eliminate  Invidious 
racial  distinctions.  With  respect  to  such 
matters  as  transportation,  supporting  per- 
sonnel, and  extracurricular  activities,  no 
more  than  this  may  be  necessary.  Similar 
corrective  action  must  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  maintenance  of  buildings  and  the 
distribution  of  equipment.  In  these  areas, 
normal  administrative  practice  should  pro- 
duce schools  of  like  quality,  facilities,  and 
staffs.  Something  more  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, as  to  faculty  assignment  and  new 
school  construction. 

In  the  companion  Davis  csise,  the  Mobile 
school  board  has  argued  that  the  Constitu- 
tion req\ilres  that  teachers  be  assigned  on  a 
"color  blind"  basis.  It  also  argues  that  the 
Constitution  prohibits  district  courts  from 
using  their  equity  power  to  order  assign- 
ment of  teachers  to  achieve  a  particular 
degree  of  faculty  desegregation.  We  reject 
that  contention. 

In  United  States  v.  Montgomery  County 
Board  of  Education,  395  U.S.  226  (1960) ,  the 
Disitnct  Court  set  as  a  goal  a  plan  of  faculty 
assignment  In  each  school  with  a  ratio  of 
white  to  Negro  faculty  members  subetan- 
tlally  the  same  throughout  the  system.  This 
order  wae  predicated  on  the  District  Court 
finding  that — 

"The  evidence  does  not  refiect  any  ntd 
administrative  problems  involved  in  im- 
mediately desegregating  the  substitute 
teachers,  the  student  tecu^hers,  the  night 
school  facultlee,  and  In  the  evolvement  of  a 
really  legally  adequate  program  for  the  sub- 
stantial desegregatlop  of  the  faculties  of 
all  schools  In  the  system  oommenclng  with 
the  school  year  :96&-69."  Quoted  at  395  U.S. 
at  232. 

The  District  Court  In  Montgomery  then 
proceeded  to  seit  an  Initial  ratio  for  the 
whole  system  of  at  least  two  Negro  teachers 
out  of  each  12  In  any  given  echoed.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  modified  the  order  by 
eliminating  what  It  regarded  aa  "fixed 
mathematical  ratios"  of  faculty  and  sub- 
stituted   an    <"«M*^    requirement   of    "sub- 


stantially or  approximately"  a  flve-to-one 
ratio.  With  respect  to  the  future,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  the  numerical  ratio 
should  be  eliminated  and  that  compliance 
should  noit  be  tested  solely  by  the  achieve- 
ment of  specified  prcqwrtlons.  Id.,  at  234. 

We  reversed  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  re- 
stored the  District  Court's  order  in  its  en- 
tirety, holding  that  the  order  of  the  District 
Judge — 

"Was  adopted  In  the  spirit  of  this  Court's 
opinion  in  Green  ...  in  that  his  plan 
'promises  realistically  to  work,  and  promises 
reallfitically  to  work  now.'  The  modifications 
ordered  by  the  panel  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
while  of  course  not  Intended  to  do  so  would, 
we  think,  take  from  the  order  some  of  Its 
capacity  to  expedite,  by  means  of  specific 
commands,  the  day  when  a  completely  uni- 
fied, unitary,  nondiscriminatory  school 
system  become  a  reality  Instead  of  a  hope. 
.  .  .  We  also  believe  that  under  aXl  the  dr- 
cumstancee  of  this  case  we  follow  the  original 
plan  outlined  In  Brovm  //  .  .  .  by  accepting 
the  more  specific  and  expeditious  order  of 
[Dlstrtct]  Judge  Johnson.  .  .  ."  396  U.S.  at 
235-286  (emphasis  in  original). 

The  principlee  of  Montgomery  have  been 
pi-operly  followed  by  the  EMstrlct  CoMtt  and 
the  Court  of  Appeals  In  this  case. 

The  construction  of  new  schools  and  the 
closing  of  old  ones  Is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant functions  of  local  school  authorities  and 
also  one  of  the  most  complex.  They  must  de- 
cide questions  of  location  and  capacity  In 
light  of  population  growth,  finances,  land 
values,  site  availability,  through  an  almost 
endless  list  of  factors  to  be  considered.  The 
result  of  this  will  be  a  decision  which,  when 
combined  with  one  technique  or  another  of 
student  assignment,  will  determine  the  ra- 
cial composition  of  the  student  body  In  each 
school  In  the  system.  Over  the  long  run,  the 
consequences  of  the  choices  wUl  be  far  reach- 
ing. People  gravitate  toward  school  faculties, 
just  as  schools  are  located  In  response  to  the 
needs  of  people.  The  location  of  schools  may 
thus  Influence  the  patterns  of  residential 
development  of  a  metropolitan  area  and  have 
Important  impact  on  composition  of  Inner 
city  neighborhoods. 

In  the  past,  choices  in  this  respect  have 
been  used  as  a  potent  weapon  for  creating 
or  maintaining  a  state-segregated  school  sys- 
tem. In  addition  to  the  classic  pattern  of 
building  schools  specifically  Intended  for  Ne- 
gro or  white  students,  school  authorities  have 
sometimes,  since  Brovm,  closed  schools 
which  appeared  likely  to  become  raclaUy 
mixed  through  changes  in  neighborhood 
residential  patterns.  This  was  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  btiildlng  new  schools  In  the 
areas  of  white  suburban  expansion  farthest 
from  Negro  popvUatlon  centers  In  order  to 
maintain  the  separation  of  the  races  with  a 
minimum  departure  from  the  formal  prin- 
ciples of  "neighborhood  zoning."  Such  a 
policy  does  more  than  simply  Influence  the 
short-run  composition  of  the  student  body 
of  a  new  school.  It  may  well  promote  seg- 
regated residential  patterns  which,  when 
combined  with  "neighborhood  zoning," 
further  lock  the  school  system  into  the  mold 
of  separation  at  the  races.  Upon  a  proper 
showing  a  district  court  may  consider  this  In 
fashioning  a  remedy. 

In  ascertaining  the  existence  of  legally  im- 
posed school  segregation,  the  existence  of 
a  pattern  of  school  construction  and  aban- 
donment Is  thus  a  factor  of  great  weight.  In 
devising  remedies  where  legally  Imposed  seg- 
regation has  been  established.  It  Is  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  local  authorities  and  district 
courts  to  see  to  it  that  future  school  con- 
struction and  abandonment  Is  not  used  and 
does  not  serve  to  perpetuate  or  re-establish 
the  dual  system.  When  necessary,  district 
courts  should  retain  jurisdiction  to  assure 
that  these  responsibilities  are  carried  out. 
Cf.  United  States  v.  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 395  F.  2d  66  (CAS  1968):  Brewer  v. 
School  Board,  397  F.  2d  37  (CA4  1968). 
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The  central  Issue  In  this  case  Is  that  of 
student  assigiunent,  and  there  are  essen- 
tially four  problem  areas : 

(1)  to  what  extent  racial  balanoe  or  racial 
quotas  may  be  used  as  an  implement  in  a 
remedial  order  to  correct  a  previously  seg- 
regated system; 

(2)  whether  every  all-Negro  and  all-white 
acbool  must  be  eliminated  as  an  Indispens- 
able part  of  a  remedial  process  of  desegrega- 
tion; 

(3)  what  are  the  limits.  If  any,  on  the 
rearrangement  of  school  districts  and  attend- 
ance zones,  as  a  remedial  measure;  and 

(4)  what  are  the  limits,  if  any,  on  the  use 
of  transportation  facilities  to  correct  state- 
enforced  racial  school  segregation. 

(1)  Racial  Balances  or  Racial  Qvx)tas. 
The  constant  theme  and  thrust  of  every 
holding  from  Brojm  /  to  date  Is  that  state- 
enforced  separation  of  races  In  public  schools 
is  discrimination  that  violates  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause.  The  remedy  commanded  was 
to  dismantle  dual  school  systems. 

We  are  concerned  In  these  cases  with  the 
elimination  of  the  discrimination  inherent 
in  the  dual  school  systems,  not  with  myriad 
factors  of  human  existence  which  can  cause 
discrimination  In  a  multitude  of  ways  on 
racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  grounds.  The  tar- 
get of  the  cases  from  Brown  I  to  the  present 
was  the  dual  school  system.  The  elimination 
of  racial  discrimination  in  public  schools  is 
a  large  task  and  one  that  should  not  be 
retarded  by  efforts  to  achieve  broader  ptxr- 
poses  lying  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  school 
authorities.  One  vehicle  can  carry  only  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  baggage.  It  would  not  serve 
the  ImporUnt  objective  of  Brown  I  to  seek 
to  use  school  desegregation  cases  for  pur- 
poses beyond  theU  scope,  although  desegre- 
gation of  schools  ultimately  will  have  Impact 
on  other  forms  of  discrimination.  We  do  not 
reach  in  this  case  the  question  whether  a 
showing  that  school  segregation  la  a  conse- 
quence of  other  types  of  state  action,  without 
any  discriminatory  action  by  the  school  au- 
thorities, Is  a  constitutional  violation  requir- 
ing remedial  action  by  a  school  desegrega- 
tion decree.  This  case  does  not  present  that 
question  and  we  therefore  do  not  decide  it. 

Our  objective  in  dealing  with  the  issues 
presented  by  these  cases  Is  to  see  that  school 
authorities  exclude  no  pupil  of  a  racial  mi- 
nority from  any  school,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
on  account  of  race;  It  does  not  and  cannot 
embrace  all  the  problems  of  racial  prejudice, 
even  when  those  problems  contribute  to  dis- 
proportionate racial  concentrations  In  some 
schools. 

In  this  case  It  U  urged  that  the  District 
Court  has  Imposed  a  racial  balance  require- 
ment of  71%-29%  on  Individual  schools. 
The  Tact  that  no  such  objective  was  actually 
achieved — and  would  appear  to  be  impossi- 
ble— tends  to  blunt  that  claim,  yet  in  the 
opinion  and  order  of  the  District  Court  of 
December  1,  1968,  we  find  that  court  direct- 
ing: 

"that  efforts  should  be  made  to  reach  a 
71-29  ratio  In  the  various  schools  so  that 
there  will  be  no  basis  for  contending  that 
one  school  Is  racially  different  from  the  oth- 
ers ..  .,  that  no  Bchocd  [should]  be  operated 
with  an  all-black  or  predominantly  Mack 
student  body,  [and]  that  pupils  of  all  grades 
(tbould]  be  assigned  In  such  a  way  that  as 
nearly  as  practiciU>le  the  various  schools  at 
various  grade  levels  have  about  the  same 
proportion  of  black  and  white  studentB." 

The  District  Judge  went  on  to  acknowledge 
that  variation  "from  that  norm  may  be  un- 
avoidable." This  contains  Intimations  that 
the  "norm"  is  a  fixed  mathematical  racial 
balance  refiectlng  the  pupil  constituency  of 
the  system.  If  we  were  to  read  the  holding 
of  the  Dlstrtct  Court  to  require,  as  a  matter 
of  substantive  constitutional  right,  any  par- 


ticular degree  of  racial  balance  or  mixing, 
that  approach  would  be  disapproved  and  we 
would  be  obliged  to  reverse.  The  constitu- 
tional command  to  desegregate  schools  does 
not  mean  that  every  school  in  every  com- 
mtmlty  vauet  always  refiect  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  school  system  as  a  whole. 

As  the  voluminous  record  in  this  case 
ahowB,^  the  predicate  Tor  the  District  Court's 
use  of  the  71%-29%  ratio  was  twofold:  first, 
its  express  finding,  approved  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  and  not  challenged  here,  that  a  dual 
school  system  had  been  maintained  by  the 
school  authorities  at  least  until  1969;  second. 
Its  finding,  also  approved  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  that  the  school  board  had  totally 
defaulted  In  Its  acknowledged  duty  to  come 
forward  with  an  acceptable  plan  of  Its  own, 
notwithstanding  the  patient  efforts  of  the 
District  Judge  who,  on  at  least  three  occa- 
sions, urged  the  board  to  submit  plans.*  As 
the  statement  of  facts  shows,  these  findings 
are  abundantly  supported  by  the  record.  It 
was  because  of  this  total  failure  of  the  school 
board  that  the  District  Court  was  obliged  to 
turn  to  other  qualified  sources,  and  Dr. 
Finger  was  designated  to  assist  the  District 
Court  to  do  what  the  board  should  have 
done. 

We  see  therefore  that  the  use  made  of 
mathematical  ratios  was  no  more  than  a 
starting  point  In  the  process  of  shaping  a 
remedy,  rather  than  an  Inflexible  require- 
ment. From  that  starting  point  the  District 
Court  proceeded  to  frame  a  decree  that  was 
within  Its  discretionary  powers,  an  equlUble 
remedy  for  the  particular  circumstances.'  As 
we  said  In  Green,  a  school  authority's  reme- 
dial plan  or  a  district  court's  remedial  decree 
Is  to  be  Judged  by  Its  effectiveness.  Awareness 
of  the  racial  composition  of  the  whole  school 
system  Is  likely  to  be  a  useful  starting  point 
In  shaping  a  remedy  to  correct  past  consti- 
tutional violations.  In  sum,  the  very  limited 
vise,  made  of  mathematical  ratios  was  within 
the  equitable  remedial  discretion  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court. 

(2)  One-Race  Schools. 

The  record  In  tMs  case  reveals  the  familiar 
phenomenon  that  in  metropolitan  areas 
minority  groups  are  often  found  concentrated 
In  one  part  of  the  city.  In  some  circumstances 
certain  schools  may  remain  all  or  largely  of 
one  race  iintil  new  schools  can  be  provided 
or  neighborhood  patterns  change.  Schools  all 
or  predominately  of  one  race  In  a  dlstrtct  of 
mixed  population  will  require  close  scrutiny 
to  determine  that  school  assignments  are  not 
part  of  state-enforced  segregation. 

In  Ught  of  the  above.  It  should  be  clear 
that  the  existence  of  some  small  number  of 
one-race,  or  virtually  one-race,  schools  within 
a  district  is  not  in  and  of  Itself  the  mark 
of  a  system  which  still  practices  segregation 
by  law.  The  dlstrtct  Judge  or  school  authori- 
ties should  make  every  effort  to  achieve  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  actual  desegrega- 
tion and  will  thiis  necessarily  be  concerned 
with  the  elimination  of  one-race  schools.  No 
per  se  rule  can  adequately  embrace  all  the 
difficulties  of  reconciling  the  competing  In- 
terests Involved;  but  In  a  system  with  a  his- 
tory of  segregation  the  need  for  remedial 
criteria  of  sufficient  specificity  to  assure  a 
school  authority's  compliance  with  its  con- 
stitutional duty  warrants  a  prestimptlon 
against  schools  that  are  substantially  dis- 
proportionate In  their  racial  composition. 
Where  the  school  authority's  proposed  plan 
for  conversion  from  a  dual  to  a  unitary  sys- 
tem contemplates  the  continued  existence  of 
some  schools  that  are  all  or  predominately 
of  one  race,  they  have  the  burden  of  shovring 
that  such  school  assignments  are  genuinely 
nondiscriminatory.  The  court  school  scruti- 
nize such  schools,  and  the  burden  upon  the 
school  authorities  will  be  to  satisfy  the  court 
that  their  racial  composition  Is  not  the  result 
of  present  or  past  discriminatory  action  on 
their  part. 


An  optional  njajority-to-mlnortty  transfer 
provision  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  use- 
ful part  of  every  desegregation  plan.  Pro- 
vision for  optional  transfer  of  those  In  the 
majority  racial  group  of  a  particular  school 
to  other  schools  where  they  will  be  In  the 
minority  Is  an  Indispensable  remedy  for  tboee 
students  willing  to  transfer  to  other  schools 
In  order  to  lessen  the  Impact  on  them  of  the 
state-Imposed  stigma  of  segregation.  In  order 
to  be  effective,  such  a  transfer  arrangement 
must  grant  the  transferring  student  free 
transportation  and  space  must  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  school  to  which  he  desires  to 
move.  Cf.  Ellis  v.  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 423  F.  2d  203,  206  (CA5  1970).  The 
court  orders  in  this  and  the  companion  Davis 
case  now  provide  such  an  option. 

(3)  Remedial  Altering  of  Attendance 
Zones. 

The  maps  submitted  In  these  cases  graph- 
ically demonstrate  that  one  of  the  principal 
tools  employed  by  school  planners  and  by 
courts  to  break  up  the  dual  school  system 
has  been  a  frank — and  sometimes  drastic — 
gerrymandering  of  school  districts  and  at- 
tendance zones.  An  additional  step  was  pair- 
ing, "clustering,"  or  "grouping"  of  schools 
with  attendance  assignments  made  deliber- 
ately to  accomplish  the  transfer  of  Negro 
students  out  of  formerty  segregated  Negro 
schools  and  transfer  of  white  students  to 
formerly  all-Negro  schools.  More  often  than 
not,  these  zones  are  neither  compact "  nor 
contiguous;  Indeed  they  may  be  on  opposite 
ends  of  the  city.  As  an  interim  corrective 
measures,  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  beyond 
the  broad  remedial  powers  of  a  court. 

Absent  a  constitutional  violation  there 
would  be  no  basis  for  Judicially  ordering  as- 
signment of  students  on  a  racial  basis.  All 
things  being  equal,  with  no  history  of 
discrimination,  it  might  well  be  desirable 
to  assign  pupils  to  schools  nearest  their 
homes.  But  all  things  are  not  equal  In  a  sys- 
tem that  has  been  deliberately  constructed 
and  maintained  to  enforce  racial  segrega- 
tion. The  remedy  for  such  segregation  may  be 
administratively  awkward,  inconvenient  and 
even  bizarre  In  some  situations  and  may 
Impose  burdens  on  some;  but  all  awkward- 
ness and  inconvenience  cannot  be  avoided 
in  the  Interim  period  when  remedial  ad- 
justments are  being  made  to  eliminate  the 
dual  school  systems. 

No  fixed  or  even  substantially  flxed  guide- 
lines can  be  established  as  to  how  far  a 
cotirt  can  go,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that 
there  are  limits.  The  objective  Is  to  dismantle 
the  dual  school  system.  "Racially  neutral" 
assignment  plans  proposed  by  school  au- 
thorities to  a  district  coiirt  may  be  Inade- 
quate; such  plans  may  fall  to  cotmteract 
the  continuing  effects  of  past  school  segre- 
gation resulting  from  discriminatory  loca- 
tion of  school  sites  or  distortion  of  school 
size  In  order  to  achieve  or  maintain  an  artl- 
flclal  racial  separation.  When  school  au- 
thorities present  a  district  court  with  a 
"loaded  game  board,"  affirmative  action  In 
the  form  of  remedial  altering  of  attendance 
zones  Is  proper  to  achieve  truly  nondiscrimi- 
natory assignments.  In  short,  an  assignment 
plan  is  not  acceptable  simply  because  it 
appears  to  be  neutral. 

In  this  area,  we  must  of  necessity  rely  to 
a  large  extent,  as  this  Court  has  for  more 
than  16  years,  on  the  Infcomed  Judgment  of 
the  district  courts  In  the  flrst  instance  and 
on  courts  of  appeals. 

We  hold  that  the  pairing  and  grouping  of 
non-contiguous  school  zones  Is  a  permissible 
tool  and  such  action  Is  to  be  considered  in 
Ught  of  the  objectives  sought.  Judicial  steps 
in  shaping  such  zones  going  beyond  combina- 
tions of  oontlguotis  areas  shoiUd  be  examined 
in  light  of  what  is  said  In  subdivisions  (1), 
(2) ,  and  (3)  of  this  opinion  concerning  tlie 
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obJectlv«6  to  be  sought.  Maps  do  not  tell  ;he 
whole  story  since  non-contiguous  BChpol 
zones  may  be  more  accessible  to  each  otier 
In  tenns  of  the  critical  travel  time,  because 
of  traffic  patterns  and  good  highways,  tl|an 
schools  geographically  closer  together.  Cf)n- 
ditlons  In  different  localities  will  vary  j  so 
widely  that  no  rigid  rulee  can  be  laid  dcwn 
to  govern  all  situations. 

(4)    Transportation  of  Students. 

The  8Coi>e  of  permissible  transportatloi  of 
students  as  an  Implement  of  a  remedial  le- 
cree  has  never  been  defined  by  this  Court 
and  by  the  very  nature  of  the  problen  It 
cannot  be  defined  with  precision.  No  rigid 
guidelines  as  to  student  Uansportatlon  kan 
be  given  for  application  to  the  Infinite  varl  ety 
of  problems  presented  In  thousands  of  sltjua- 
tlons.  Bus  transportation  has  been  anjln- 
tegral  part  of  the  public  education  system 
for  years,  and  was  perhaps  the  single  n^ost 
important  factor  In  the  transition  from  jthe 
one-room  schoolhouse  to  the  consolidated 
school.  Eighteen  million  of  the  nation's  p>ib- 
Uc  school  children,  approximately  39  ^c ,  ^ere 
transported  to  their  schools  by  bus  In  1969- 
1970  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Importance  of  bus  transportatlori  as 
a  normal  and  accepted  tool  of  educational 
policy  Is  readily  discernible  In  this  and  jthe 
companion  case."  The  Charlotte  school  au- 
thortUes  did  not  purport  to  assign  students 
on  the  basis  of  geographically  drawn  zqnes 
until  1965  and  then  they  allowed  almoct  kxn- 
llmlted  transfer  privileges.  The  Dlsllrlct 
Court's  conclusion  that  assignment  of  c>ill- 
dren  to  the  school  nearest  their  home  serving 
their  grade  would  not  produce  an  effeduve 
dismantling  of  the  dual  system  la  supported 
by  the  record.  1 

Thus  the  remedial  techniques  used  in  jthe 
District  Court's  order  were  within  that  coi^rt's 
power  to  provide  eqxil table  relief;  implen^en- 
tatlon  of  the  decree  U  well  within  the  capac- 
ity of  the  school  authority. 

The  decree  provided  that  the  buses  vised 
to  implement  the  plan  wo\Ud  operate  onl  di- 
rect routes.  Students  would  be  picked  up  at 
schools  near  their  homes  and  transported!  to 
the  schools  they  were  to  attend.  The  trlp^  for 
elementary  school  pupils  average  about  s^ven 
miles  and  the  District  Court  found  that  they 
would  take  "not  over  36  minutes  at  .the 
most."  "  This  system  compares  favorably  with 
the  transportatlcm  plan  previously  operated 
In  Charlotte  under  which  each  day  23,600 
students  on  all  grade  levels  were  transpoi'ted 
an  average  of  15  mllee  one  way  for  an  average 
trip  requiring  over  an  hour.  In  these  circum- 
stances, we  find  no  basis  for  holding  that  the 
local  school  authorities  may  not  be  reqqlred 
to  employ  bus  transportation  as  one  tool  (A 
school  deeegregaUon.  Desegregation  plans 
cannot  be  limited  to  the  walk-In  school. 

An  objection  to  transportation  of  students 
may  have  validity  when  the  time  or  distance 
of  travel  is  so  great  as  to  risk  either  the 
health  of  the  children  or  slgnificanUy  Im- 
pinge on  the  educational  process.  District 
courts  must  weigh  the  soundness  of  I  any 
transportation  plan  In  light  of  what  is  Isald 
in  subdivisions  (1),  (2).  and  (8)  abov*.  It 
hardly  needs  stating  that  the  limits  on  ^ime 
of  travel  will  vary  with  many  factors,  but 
probably  with  none  more  than  the  age  ot  the 
students.  The  reconcllation  of  oompetlng  val- 
ues in  a  desegregation  case  Is.  of  courfe.  a 
difficult  task  with  many  sensitive  facets  but 
fundamentally  no  more  so  than  remedial 
measures  courts  of  equity  have  tradltloiM^ly 
employed. 

VI 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  searching  for  a  term 
to  define  the  equitable  remedial  power  of  the 
district  courts,  used  the  term  "reasonable- 
ness." In  Green,  supra,  this  Court  usetl  the 
term  "feasible"  and  by  Implication,  "w»rk- 
able."  "effective,"  and  "realistic"  In  the  i|»an- 
date  to  develop  "a  plan  that  promises  raiillS' 
tlcally  to  work,  and  ...  to  work  now."  o4  the 


facts  of  this  case,  we  are  unable  to  conclude 
that  the  order  of  the  District  Court  Is  not 
reasonable,  feasible  and  workable.  However, 
in  seeking  to  define  the  scope  of  remedial 
power  or  the  limits  on  remedial  power  of 
courts  In  an  area  as  sensitive  as  we  deal  with 
here,  words  6u:e  poor  Instruments  to  convey 
the  sense  of  basic  fairness  Inherent  in  equity. 
Substance,  not  semantics,  must  govern,  and 
we  have  sought  to  suggest  the  nature  of  limi- 
tations without  frustrating  the  appropriate 
scope  of  equity. 

At  some  point,  these  school  authorities  and 
others  like  them  should  have  achieved  full 
compliance  with  this  Comt's  decision  in 
Brown  I.  The  systems  wUl  then  be  "vmitary" 
In  the  sense  required  by  oxxz  decisions  in 
Green  and  Alexander. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  commvmi- 
ties  served  by  such  systems  will  remain 
demographically  stable,  for  in  a  growing, 
mobHe  society,  few  will  do  so.  Neither  school 
authorities  nor  district  courts  are  con- 
stitutionally required  to  make  year-by-year 
adjustments  of  the  racial  composition  of 
student  bodies  once  the  affirmative  duty  to 
desegregate  has  been  accomplished  and 
racial  discrimination  through  official  action 
is  eliminated  from  the  system.  This  does 
not  mean  that  federal  courts  are  without 
power  to  deal  with  future  problems;  but 
in  the  absence  of  a  showing  that  either  the 
school  authorities  or  some  other  agency  of 
the  State  has  deliberately  attempted  to  fix 
or  alter  demographic  patterns  to  affect  the 
racial  composition  of  the  schools,  further 
taterventlon  by  a  district  court  should  not 
be  necessary. 

For  the  reasons  herein  set  forth,  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Appeals  Is  affirmed  as 
to  those  parts  in  which  It  affirmed  the 
Judgment  of  the  District  Court.  The  order 
of  the  District  Court  dated  August  7,  1970, 
is  also  affirmed. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  McDaniel  v.  Barresi,  No.  42u;  Davis  v. 
Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Mobile 
County,  No.  436;  Moore  v.  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg Board  of  Education,  No.  444;  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  v.  Swann, 
No.  498.  For  purposes  of  this  opinion  the 
cross-petitions  In  Noe.  281  and  349  are  treated 
as  a  single  case  and  will  be  referred  to  as 
"this  case." 

•  Raney  v.  Board  of  Education,  391  U.S.  443 
(1968) ,  and  Monroe  v.  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, 391  U.S.  450  (1968). 

>  A  "satellite  zone"  Is  an  area  which  Is  not 
contiguous  virlth  the  main  attendance  zone 
sujToimdlng  the  school. 

♦In  its  opinion  and  order  of  December  1, 
1969,  later  incorporated  in  the  order  appoint- 
ing Dr.  Finger  as  consultant,  the  District 
Court  stated: 

"Fixed  ratios  of  pupils  In  particular  schools 
will  not  be  set.  If  the  board  In  one  of  Its 
three  tries  had  presented  a  plan  for  desegre- 
gation, the  court  woxUd  have  sought  ways  to 
approve  variations  In  pupil  ratios.  In  default 
of  such  a  plan  from  the  school  board,  the 
court  will  start  with  the  thought  .  .  .  that 
efforts  sho\ild  be  made  to  reach  a  71-39  ratio 
In  the  various  schools  so  that  there  will  be  no 
basis  for  contending  thtt  one  school  is  ra- 
cially different  from  the  others,  but  to  under- 
stand that  variations  fr-an  that  norm  may 
be  unavoidable." 

•  The  necessity  for  this  is  suggested  by  the 
situation  In  the  Fifth  Circuit  where  166  ap- 
peals in  school  desegregation  cases  were  heard 
between  December  2,  1969,  and  September  24, 
1970. 

•Elementary  public  school  population 
(grades  1-6)  grew  from  17,447.000  in  1954 
to  23.103.000  in  1969;  secondary  school  popu- 
lation grew  from  11,183,000  in  1964  to  20.- 
775,000  in  1969.  Digest  of  Educational  Statis- 
tics. 1964  ed.  1,  6.  Office  of  Education  Publica- 
tion #10024-64;  Digest  of  Educational  Statis- 


tics, 1970  ed.  Table  28,  Office  of  Education 
Publication  if  10024-70. 

T  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  District 
Court  entered  nearly  a  score  of  orders,  num- 
erous sets  of  findings  and  for  the  meet  part 
each  was  accompanied  by  a  memorandum 
opinion.  Considering  the  pressure  under 
which  the  court  was  obliged  to  operate  we 
would  not  expect  that  all  inconsistencies 
and  apparent  inconsistencies  could  be  avoid- 
ed. Our  review,  of  course.  Is  on  the  orders  of 
February  5,  1970,  as  amended,  and  August  7, 
1970. 

'The  final  board  plan  left  10  schools  86% 
to  100%  Negro  and  yet  categorically  rejected 
the  techniques  of  pairing  and  clxistering  as 
part  of  the  desegregation  effort.  As  discussed 
below,  the  Charlotte  board  was  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  exercise  every  reasonable  effort  to 
remedy  the  vlcdatlon,  once  It  was  Identified, 
and  the  suggested  techniques  are  permissible 
remedial  devices.  Additionally,  as  noted  by 
the  District  Co\xrt  and  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
board  plan  refused  to  assign  white  students 
to  any  school  vmless  the  student  population 
of  that  school  was  at  least  60%  white.  This 
was  an  arbitrary  limitation  negating  reason- 
able remedial  steps. 

•  In  his  August  3,  1970,  memorandum  hold- 
ing that  the  District  Covurt  plan  was  "rea- 
sonable" under  the  standard  laid  down  by 
the  Fourth  Circuit  on  appeal,  the  District 
Court  explained  the  approach  UiJten  as  fol- 
lows: 

"This  court  has  not  ruled,  and  does  not 
mle  that  'racial  balance'  Is  required  under 
the  Constitution;  nor  that  all  black  schools 
In  all  cities  are  unlawful;  nor  that  all  school 
boards  must  bus  children  or  violate  the 
Constitution;  nor  that  the  particular  order 
entered  in  this  case  would  be  correct  in 
other  circumstances  not  before  this  court." 
(Emphasis  in  original.) 

'» The  reliance  of  school  authorities  on  the 
reference  to  the  'revision  of  .  .  .  attendance 
areas  Into  compact  units,"  Brown  II,  at  300. 
is  misplaced.  The  envuneration  in  that  opin- 
ion of  considerations  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count by  district  courts  was  patently  in- 
tended to  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaus- 
tive. The  decision  In  Brown  II  to  remand 
the  cases  decided  in  Brown  I  to  local  courts 
for  the  framing  of  specific  decrees  was  pre- 
mised on  a  recognition  that  this  Court  could 
not  at  that  time  foresee  the  particular  means 
which  would  be  required  to  Implement  the 
constitutional  principles  announced.  We  said 
in  Green,  supra,  at  439: 

"The  obligation  of  the  district  courts,  as 
It  always  has  been,  is  to  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  a  proposed  plan  in  achieving  deseg- 
regation. There  is  no  universal  answer  to 
complex  problems  of  desegregation;  there  Is 
obviously  no  one  plan  that  will  do  the  Job 
in  every  case.  The  matter  must  be  assessed 
m  light  of  the  circumstances  present  and 
the  options  available  in  each  instance." 

"  During  1967-1968,  for  example,  the  Mobile 
board  used  207  buses  to  transport  22,094 
students  dally  for  an  average  round  trip  of 
31  miles.  During  1966-1967,  7,116  students 
in  the  metropoliton  area  were  bussed  daily. 
In  Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  the  system  as  a 
whole,  without  regard  to  desegregation  plans, 
planned  to  bus  approximately  23,000  stu- 
dents this  year,  for  an  average  daily  round 
trip  of  15  miles.  More  elementary  school 
children  than  high  school  children  were  to 
be  bussed,  and  four-  and  five-year -olds  travel 
the  longest  routes  In  the  system. 

^  The  District  Court  found  that  the  school 
system  would  have  to  employ  138  more  buses 
than  It  had  previously  operated.  But  105  of 
those  buses  were  already  available  and  the 
others  could  easily  be  obtained.  Additionally, 
it  should  be  noted  that  North  CaroUna  re- 
quires provision  of  transportation  for  all 
students  who  are  assigned  to  schools  more 
than  one  and  one-half  miles  from  their 
homes.  N.C.  Stat,  i  115-186(b). 
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[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  No. 

436.  Argued  October  13-14,  1970 — Decided 

April  20, 1971] 
Davis  rr  al.  v.  Board  or  School  Comjaission- 

EBs  or  MoBii^  County  vr  kl. 
(Certiorari  to  the  United   States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit) 

East  of  the  major  highway  that  divides 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  live 
94%  of  the  area's  Negro  students,  and  the 
schools  there  are  65%  Negro  and  35%  white. 
West  of  the  highway  the  schools  are  12% 
Negro  and  88%  white.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
approved  a  desegregation  plan  which,  like 
the  District  Court's  plan,  insofar  as  those 
areas  were  concerned,  treated  the  western 
section  as  Isolated  from  the  eastern,  with 
unified  geographic  zones  and  providing  no 
transportation  of  students  for  desegregation 
purposes.  Though  some  reduction  in  the 
number  of  all-Negro  schools  was  achieved 
for  the  1970-1971  school  year,  nine  elemen- 
tary schools  In  the  eastern  section  (attended 
by  64%  of  all  Negro  elementary  school  pupils 
In  the  metropolitan  area)  were  over  90% 
Negro,  and  over  half  of  the  Negro  Junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  went  to  all-Negro 
or  nearly  all-Negro  schools.  With  regard  to 
the  faculty  and  staff  ratio  in  each  of  Mobile 
County's  schools,  the  Court  of  Appeals  di- 
rected the  District  Court  to  require  the 
school  board  to  establish  "substantially  the 
same  "  ratio  as  that  for  the  whole  district. 
Held: 

1.  The  Court  of  Appeals  decision  dealing 
with  the  faculty  and  staff  ratio  Is  affirmed. 
Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education,  ante,  p. ,  at  14-16.  P.  2. 

2.  The  Court  of  Appeals  erred  in  treating 
the  eastern  part  of  metropolitan  Mobile  In 
Isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  school  system, 
and  in  not  adequately  oonaiderlng  the  pos- 
sible use  of  all  available  techniques  to  achieve 
the  maximum  amount  of  practicable  deseg- 
regation. P.  4. 

430  F.  2d  883  and  889,  affirmed  in  part  and 
reversed  and  remanded  in  part. 

BuRGEB,  C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  for  a 
unanimous  Court. 


[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  No. 
436. — October  Term.   1970] 

BiRDii  Mae  Davis  bt  al.,  PrrmoNzas,  v.  Board 
OF    School    Commissioners     or     Mobilk 

COUNTT  ET  AL. 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 

Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit, 

April  30,  1971) 

Mr.  Chot-  Justice  BtmoKR  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

Petitioners  in  this  case  challenge  as  Inade- 
quate a  school  desegregation  plan  for  Mobile 
County,  Alabama.  Tlie  country  Is  large  and 
populous,  embracing  1,248  square  miles  and 
the  City  of  Mobile.  The  school  system  had 
73,500  pupils  In  91  schools  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1960  academic  year;  approximately 
68%  of  the  pupils  were  white  and  42%  Ne- 
gro. During  the  1967-1968  school  year,  the 
system  transported  22.000  pupils  dally  In  over 
200  school  buses,  both  in  the  rural  areas  of 
the  country  and  In  the  outlying  areas  of  met- 
ropolitan Mobile. 

The  present  desegregation  plan  evolved 
from  one  developed  by  the  District  Court 
In  response  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  Davis  v. 
Board  of  School  Commissioners,  414  F.  2d  609 
(CA5  1969),  that  an  earlier  desegregation 
plan  formulated  by  the  District  Court  on  the 
basis  of  unified  geographic  zones  was  "con- 
stitutionally Insufficient  and  unacceptable, 
and  such  zones  must  be  redrawn."  The  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  the  earlier  plan  had 
"Ignored  the  unequivocal  directive  to  make 
a  conscious  effort  In  locating  attendance 
zones  to  desegregate  and  eliminate  past  seg- 
regation."/d.,  at  610. 


The  District  Court  responded  with  a  new 
zoning  plan  which  left  18,623,  or  60%,  of  the 
system's  30,800  Negro  children  in  19  all- 
Negro  or  nearly  all-Negro  schools.  On  appeal, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  reviewed  all  aspects  of 
desegregation  in  Mobile  County.  Additional 
Information  was  requested  regarding  earlier 
desegregation  plans  for  the  rural  parta  of  the 
county,  and  those  plans  were  approved.  They 
are  not  before  us  now.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
concluded  that  with  respect  to  faculty  and 
staff  desegregation  the  board  had  "almost 
totally  failed  to  comply"  with  earlier  orders, 
and  directed  the  District  Court  to  require 
the  board  to  establish  a  faculty  and  staff 
ratio  in  each  school  "substantially  the  same" 
as  that  for  the  entire  district.  We  affirm  that 
part  of  the  Court  of  Appeals'  opinion  for  the 
reasons  given  In  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg Board  of  Education,  ante,  at  14-16. 
Regarding  Junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  District 
Court  and  directed  Implementation  of  a  plan 
which  was  Intended  to  eliminate  the  seven 
all-Negro  schools  remaining  under  the 
District  Court's  scheme.  This  was  to  be 
achieved  through  pairing  and  adjusting  grade 
structures  within  metropolitan  Mobile,  with- 
out bus  transportation  or  split  zoning.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  then  turned  to  the  difficult 
problem  of  desegregating  the  elementary 
schools  of  metropolitan  Mobile.  The  metro- 
politan area  is  divided  by  a  major  north- 
south  highway.  About  94%  of  the  Negro 
students  in  the  metropolitan  area  live  on 
the  east  side  of  the  highway  between  It  and 
the  Mobile  River.  The  schools  on  that  side 
of  the  highway  are  65%  Negro  and  35% 
white.  On  the  west  side  of  the  highway,  how- 
ever, the  schools  are  12%  Negro  and  88% 
white.  Under  the  District  Court's  elementary 
school  plan  for  the  metropolitan  area,  the 
eastern  and  western  sections  were  treated  as 
distinct,  without  either  Interlocking  zones 
or  transportation  across  the  highway.  Not 
surprisingly,  it  was  easy  to  desegregate  the 
western  section,  but  In  the  east  the  District 
Court  left  13  all-Negro  or  nearly  all-Negro 
elementary  schools,  serving  over  90%  of  all 
the  Negro  elementary  students  In  the  metro- 
politan area. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  this  solution 
in  favor  of  a  modified  version  of  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Justice.  As 
further  modified  after  a  second  appeal,  this 
plan  reduced  the  number  of  all-Negro  or 
nearly  all-Negro  elementary  schools  from 
12  to  six  schools,  projected  to  serve  6,310 
students,  or  about  60%  of  the  Negro  ele- 
mentary students  In  the  metropolitan  area, 
tilke  the  District  Court's  plan,  the  Court  of 
Appeals'  plan  was  based  on  treating  the 
western  section  in  isolation  from  the  eastern. 
There  were  unified  geographic  zones,  and  no 
transportation  of  students  for  purposes  of 
desegregation.  The  reduction  In  the  number 
of  all-Negro  schools  was  achieved  through 
pairing,  rezoning,  and  adjusting  grade  struc- 
tures within  the  eastern  section.  With  yet 
further  modifications  not  material  here,  this 
plan  went  Into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1970-1971  school  year. 

The  enrollment  figures  for  the  1970-1971 
school  year  show  that  the  projections  on 
which  the  Court  of  Appeals  based  Its  plan  for 
metropolitan  Mobile  were  Inaccurate.  Under 
the  Court  of  Appeals'  plan  as  actually  Imple- 
mented, nine  elementary  schools  In  the  east- 
ern section  of  metropolitan  Mobile  were  over 
90%  Negro  as  of  September  21,  1970  (instead 
of  six  as  projected),  and  they  housed  7,861 
students,  or  64%  of  all  the  Negro  elementary 
school  pupils  in  the  metropolitan  area.  More- 
over, the  enrollment  figures  Indicate  that 
6,746  Negro  Junior  and  senior  high  school 
studenta  in  metropolitan  MobUe,  or  over  half, 
were  then  attending  all-Negro  or  nearly  all- 
Negro  schools,  rather  than  none  as  projected 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  These  figures  are 
derived  from  a  report  of  the  school  board  to 


the  District  Court;  they  were  brought  to  our 
attention  In  a  supplemental  brief  for  peti- 
tioners filed  on  October  10.  1970.  and  have 
not  been  challenged  by  respondents. 

As  we  have  held,  "neighborhood  school  zon- 
ing," whether  based  strictly  on  home-to- 
school  distance  or  on  "unified  geographic 
zones"  Is  not  the  only  constitutionally  per- 
missible remedy;  nor  is  It  per  se  adequate  to 
meet  the  remedial  responsibilities  of  local 
boards.  Having  once  found  a  violation,  the 
district  judge  or  school  authorities  should 
make  every  effort  to  achieve  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree  of  actual  desegregation,  taking 
Into  account  the  practicalities  of  the  situa- 
tion. A  district  court  may  and  should  con- 
sider the  use  of  all  available  technlqiaae  In- 
cluding restructuring  of  attendance  zones 
and  both  contiguous  and  noncontiguous  at- 
tendance zones.  See  Swann,  ante,  at  pp.  18-27. 
The  measure  of  any  desegregation  plan  Is  Ita 
effectiveness. 

On  the  record  before  us.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals  felt  constrained  to  treat  the 
eastern  part  of  metropolitan  Mobile  In  Isola- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  school  system,  and 
that  Inadequate  consideration  was  given  to 
the  possible  use  of  bus  transportation  and 
split  zoning.  For  these  reasons,  we  reverse  the 
Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  to  the 
parts  dealing  with  student  assignment,  and 
remand  the  case  for  the  development  of  a 
aecree  "that  promises  realistically  to  work, 
and  promises  realistically  to  work  now." 
Green  v.  County  School  Board,  391  U.S.  430, 
439  (1968). 

It  is  so  ordered. 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  No. 

444.    Argued    October    13,    1970 — ^Decided 

April  20. 1971 1 
Moore  et  al.  v.  Charlotte-Mecklknbttro 

Board  or  Education  et  al. 
(Appeal    from    the   United    States   District 

Court  for  the  Western  District  of  North 

CaroUna) 

Since  both  parties  in  this  action  challeng- 
ing a  school  desegregation  plan  seek  the  same 
result,  viz.,  a  holding  that  North  Carolina's 
Anti-Busing  Law  is  oonstltutlonal,  there  is  no 
Art.  ni  case  or  controversy.  Additionally,  on 
the  facts  of  this  case,  no  direct  ^p«a  to 
this  Court  Ues  under  28  U.S.C.  S  1253. 

312  F.  Supp.  603,  appeal  dismissed  for  lack 
of  jurisdiction. 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  No. 

444.— October  Term,1970] 
Mrs.  Robert  Lkk  Moore  et  al..  Appkllants,  v. 

Charlotts-Mecklkmburg  Board  or  Educa- 
tion ET  AL. 
(On  Appeal  from  the  United  States  District 

Court  for  the  Western  District  of  North 

Carolina,  April  20, 1971 ) 

F>ER  Curiam. 

Appellanta  seek  review  of  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  West- 
em  District  of  North  Carolina  declaring  a 
portion  of  the  North  Carolina  antl-buslng 
statute  unconstitutional,  and  enjoining  Its 
enforcement.  It  is  a  coir^)anlon  case  to  No. 
498,  ante.  North  Carolina  State  Bd.  v.  Swann. 
We  postponed  decision  on  the  question  of 
Jurisdiction,  400  U.S.  803  (1970),  and  after 
hearing  on  the  merita  we  now  dismiss  the 
appeal  f  t  lack  of  Jurisdiction. 

At  the  hearing  both  parties  argued  to  the 
three-Judge  court  that  the  antl-buslng  law 
was  constitutional  and  urged  that  the  order 
of  the  District  Court  adopting  the  Finger 
plan  should  be  set  aside.  We  are  thus  con- 
fronted with  the  anomaly  that  both  liti- 
gants desire  precisely  the  same  result,  namely 
a  holding  that  the  antl-buslng  statute  Is 
constitutional.  There  Is,  therefore,  no  case 
or  controversy  within  the  meaning  of  Article 
in  of  the  Constitution.  Muskrat  v.  United 
States,  219  US  346  (1911) .  Additionally,  since 
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neither  party  sought  an  Injunction  to 
•train  a  state  officer  from  enforcing  a  state 
statute  alleged  to  be  unconstitutional,  58 
U.S.C.  I  3281.  this  Is  not  an  appeal  from  "a^y 
clvU  acUon,  suit  or  proceeding  required  ... 
to  be  heard  ...  by  a  dUtrlct  court  of  thiee 
Judges,"  as  use.  I  1253,  and  hence  no  direct 
appeal  to  this  Court  U  available.  j 

DiamUseii 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  JTo. 

468.    Argued    October    13,    1970— Decided 

April  20,  1871] 
No«TH  CxaouMA  Statx  Boaso  or  Sducatddn 

Cr   AL.    V.    SWANN    XT    AL. 

(Appeal    from    the    United    States    Dlstilct 

Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Nofth 

Carolina) 

North  Carolina's  Antl-Buslng  Law,  wb|ch 
lUtly  forbids  aaslgnment  of  any  student  on 
•ocoxint  of  race  or  for  the  purpoee  of  creat- 
ing a  racial  balance  or  ratio  In  the  schools 
and  which  prohibits  busing  for  such  pur- 
poses, held  Invalid  as  preventing  Implemen- 
tation of  desegregation  plans  required  by  %b» 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Pp.  2-4. 

313  F.  Supp.  503,  affirmed. 

Bttkobi,  C.  J.,  delivered  the  (pinion  fc 
unanimous  Court. 


T 

I,  Ho. 


(Supreme  OoiBt  of  the  United  Statea, 

408. — October  Term,   1970] 

NoiTR  Cabolina  Stat*  Boakd  of  EDT7CATtON 

rr  AL.,   Apfkllantb.   v.  Jakks   B.   Swajkn 

(On  Appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Cotirt  for  the  Western  District  of  Notth 
CaroUna.  AprU  20.  1971)  \ 

Mr.  Chisf  Jubticx  Brmaxa,  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

This  case  Ls  here  on  direct  appeal  ptur- 
■u*nt  to  28  U.S.C.  f  1253  from  the  Judgment 
of  a  three-Judge  court  In  the  United  States 
Diatnot  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
North  Carolina.  The  District  Court  declared 
unconstitutional  a  portion  of  the  North 
Carolina  General  Statutes  known  as  the  A»tl- 
buslng  Law,^  and  granted  an  injunotton 
against  its  enforcement.'  The  proceeding  be- 
fore the  three-Judge  court  was  an  ancUlary 
proceeding  connected  with  the  school  deseg- 
regation   case    heretofore    discussed.    Swtnn 

▼.  Chartotte-XecMenburg.  tupra  p. .  The 

Instant  appeal  was  taken  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Education  and  four  state 
offlolala.  We  granted  the  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg School  Board's  motion  to  Join  In  the 
appeal.  400  U.S.  804  (1970) . 

When  the  lltlgaUon  In  the  Switnn  Oase 
recommenced  In  the  spring  of  19fl9,  the  t>ls- 
trlct  Court  specifically  directed  that  the 
school  board  consider  altering  attendajice 
areas,  pairing  or  consolidation  of  schools,  bus 
transportation  of  students,  and  any  other 
method  which  would  effectuate  a  racially 
unitary  system.  That  litigation  was  actltely 
prosecuted.  The  board  submitted  a  serlef  of 


I  So  far  as  here  relevant.  North  Carolina 
Oeneral  SUtute  i  115-178.1  reads  as  Xol- 
lomc 

'^o  student  ahaU  be  assigned  or  compelled 
to  attend  any  school  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin,  or  for  the  i>ur- 
pose  of  creating  a  balance  or  ratio  of  race, 
religion  or  national  origin.  Involuntary  l>us- 
alng  of  students  In  contravention  of  thla  ar- 
ticle Is  prohibited,  and  public  funds  shall  not 
be  used  for  any  such  bussing."  ] 

•312  F.  Supp.  503  (1970).  The  opinio^  as 
printed  grants  only  declMatory  relief,  ^w- 
ever  the  District  Court  amended  Its  orl^nal 
opinion  by  withdrawing  Part  V  and  entwng 
an  order  dated  June  22,  1970,  which  enjoined 
mil  parties  "from  enforcing,  or  seeking  the 
enforcement  of."  the  portion  of  the  statute 
found  xinooDstltutlonal. 


proposals,  all  rejected  by  the  District  Court 
as  Inadequate.  In  the  midst  of  this  litigation 
over  the  remedy  to  Implement  the  District 
Court's  order,  the  North  Carolina  Legislature 
enacted  the  antl-buslng  bill,  set  forth  In  rele- 
vant parts  In  footnote  I. 

Following  enactment  of  the  antl-buslng 
statute  the  plaintiffs  In  the  Stoann  case  ob- 
tained leave  to  file  a  supplemental  complaint 
which  sought  Injunctive  and  declaratory  re- 
lief against  the  statute.  They  sovight  to  con- 
vene a  three-Judge  court,  but  no  action  was 
taken  on  the  requests  at  that  time  because 
the  school  board  thought  that  the  antl- 
buslng  law  did  not  Interfere  vrtth  the  school 
board's  proposed  plan  to  transport  about 
4.000  Negro  children  to  white  suburban 
schools.  306  F.  Supp  1291  (WDNC  1969). 
Other  parties  were  added  as  defendants  by 
order  of  the  District  Court  dated  Feteviary 
25.  In  addition  certain  persons  who  had 
brought  a  suit  In  state  court  to  enjoin  or 
Impede  the  order  of  the  federal  court,  the 
attorneys  for  those  litigants,  and  state  Judgee 
who  at  various  times  entered  Injunctions 
against  the  school  authorities  and  blocked 
compliance  with  orders  of  the  District  Court 
were  also  enjoined;  a  three-Judge  court  was 
then  convened. 

We  observed  In  Swann,  ante,  p.  12,  that 
school  authorities  have  wide  discretion  In 
formulating  school  policy,  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  educational  policy  school  author- 
ities may  well  conclude  that  some  kind  of 
racial  balance  In  the  schools  Is  desirable 
qvilte  apart  from  any  constitutional  re- 
quirements. However,  If  a  state-lmpoeed  limi- 
tation on  a  school  authority's  discretion  op- 
erates to  Inhibit  or  obstruct  the  operation  of 
a  xinltary  school  system  or  Impede  the  dis- 
establishing of  a  dual  school  system.  It  must 
fall;  state  policy  must  give  way  when  It 
operates  to  hinder  vindication  of  federal 
constitutional  guarantees. 

The  legislation  before  us  flatly  forbids  as- 
signment of  any  student  on  account  of  race 
or  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  racial  bal- 
ance or  ratio  In  the  schools.  The  prohibition 
Is  absolute,  and  It  would  lne8capaJ>ly  operate 
to  obstruct  the  remedies  granted  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  In  the  Steann  case.  But  more  Im- 
portant the  statute  ezi^olts  an  apparently 
neutral  form  to  control  school  aaslgnment 
plana  by  directing  that  they  be  "color  blind"; 
that  requirement,  against  the  background 
of  segregation,  would  render  Illusory  the 
promise  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education, 
347  U.S.  483  (1954).  Just  as  the  race  of 
students  must  be  considered  In  determin- 
ing whether  a  constitutional  violation  has 
occurred,  so  also  must  race  be  considered  In 
formulating  a  remedy.  To  forbid,  at  this 
stage,  all  assignments  made  on  the  basis 
of  race  would  deprive  school  authorities  of 
the  one  tool  absolutely  essential  to  fulfill- 
ment of  their  constitutional  obligation  to 
eliminate  existing  dual  school  systems. 

Similarly  the  flat  prohibition  against  as- 
signment of  students  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  racial  balance  must  Inevitably 
conflict  with  the  duty  of  school  authorities 
to  disestablish  dual  school  systems.  As  we 
have  held  In  Swann,  the  Constitution  does 
not  compel  any  particular  degree  of  racial 
balance  or  mixing,  but  when  past  and  con- 
tinuing constitutional  violations  are  found, 
some  ratios  are  likely  to  be  useful  starting 
points  In  shaping  a  remedy.  An  absolute 
prohibition  against  use  of  such  a  device — 
even  as  a  starting  point— contravenes  the 
Implicit  command  of  Green  v.  County  School 
Board,  391  U.S.  430  (1968).  that  all  eason- 
able  methods  be  available  to  formulate  an 
effective  remedy. 

We  likewise  conclude  that  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition against  transportation  of  students 
assigned  on  the  basU  of  race,  "or  for  the 
purpoee  of  creating  a  balance  or  ratio."  will 
similarly  hamper  the  ability  of  local  author- 


ities to  effectively  remedy  constitutional  vio- 
lations. As  noted  In  Swann,  ante,  p.  25,  bus 
transportation  has  long  been  an  Integral  part 
of  all  public  educational  systems,  and  It  Is 
unlikely  that  a  truly  effective  remedy  could 
be  devised  without  continued  reliance  upon 
It.  Cf.  McDaniel  v.  Barreai,  post,  p.  3. 

The  remainder  of  the  order  of  the  District 
Court  Is  affirmed  for  the  reasons  stated  In 
lU  opinion.  312  F.  Supp.  503. 

Affirmed. 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
No.  420.  Argued  October  13,  1970— Decided 
Aprtl20,  19711 

Syllabvus 

McDanixl,  3tn>EaiNTKNDENT  ov  Schools, 
rr  AL.,  V.  Barresi  ct  al.,  Cerxioraki  to  thk 
Sttpmmb  Court  or  Oxobgia 
The  Board  of  Education  of  Clarke  County. 
Oa.  (with  a  two-to-one  white-Negro  elemen- 
tary school  system  ratio) ,  devised  a  student 
assignment  plan  for  desegregating  elemen- 
tary schools  which  establishes  geographic 
zones  drawn  to  promote  desegregation  and 
also  provides  that  pupils  In  heavily  con- 
centrated Negro  "pockets"  walk  or  go  by  bus 
to  schools  In  other  attendance  zones.  The 
resulting  Negro  elementary  enrollment  ranges 
from  20%  to  40%  In  all  but  two  schools, 
wh«re  It  Is  50%.  Respondent  parents  sued 
to  enjoin  the  plan's  operation.  The  state  trial 
court  denied  an  Injunction.  The  Georgia 
Supreme  Court  reversed,  holding  that  the 
plan  violated  ( 1 )  equal  protection  because  It 
"(trefttedj  students  differently  because  of 
their  race,"  and  (2)  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
19S4,  becaiise  Title  IV  prohibits  a  school 
board  from  requiring  busing  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance.  Held: 

1.  In  compliance  with  Its  duty  to  convert 
to  a  unitary  system,  the  school  board  properly 
took  race  into  account  In  fixing  the  attend- 
ance lines.  Pp.  3-3. 

2.  Title  IV,  a  direction  to  federal  officials, 
does  not  restrict  sUte  officials  In  assigning 
students  within  their  systems.  P.  3.  226  Oa. 
456,  175  S.E.  2d  649,  reversed. 

Burger,  C.  J  ,  delivered  the  opinion  for  a 
unanimous  Court. 

[Supreme  Court  off  the  United  States. 

No.  420. — October  Term,  1970] 

Crari.es     McDanhx.     BwTKUTTmvTin     or 

Schools,   rr    al.,   PrrmoNzas,   v.   Joseph 

Barresi,  Jr.,  et  al 
(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia,  April  20,  1971) 

Mr.  CHirr  Justice  BxncKB  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

We  granted  certiorari  In  this  case  to  review 
a  state  court  order  enjoining  the  operation 
of  a  school  desegregation  plan.  The  action 
was  brought  In  the  Superior  Court  of  Clarke 
County,  Georgia,  by  parents  of  children  at- 
tending public  elemenury  schools  In  that 
county.  Named  as  defendants  were  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Education  and  members  of 
the  Clarke  County  Board  of  Education.  The 
trUl  court  denied  respondents'  request  for 
an  Injunction,  but  on  appeal  the  Supreme 
Ooiu-t  of  Georgia  reversed,  226  Ga.  466,  176 
S.  E.  2d  649  (1970).  This  Court  then  granted 
certiorari,  400  U.  S.  804  (1970). 

Bcglimlng  In  1963,  the  Clarke  County 
Board  oT  Education  began  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram to  desegregate  Its  public  schools.  The 
student-assignment  plan  presently  at  Issue, 
Involving  only  elementary  schools,  has  been 
In  effect  since  the  start  of  the  1969  academic 
year.  The  plan,  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,'  relies  pri- 
marily upon  geographic  attendance  zones 
drawn  to  achieve  greater  racial  balance.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  pupils  in  five  heavily  Negro 
"pockets"  either  walk  or  are  transported  by 
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^gg  to  schools  located  In  other  attendance 
iones.'  As  a  consequence  the  Negro  enroll- 
ment of  each  elementary  school  In  the  system 
ni\tt  generally  between  20%  and  40%,  al- 
(bougb  two  schools  have  a  80%  Negro  en- 
rollment. The  white-Negro  ratio  of  elemen- 
X$ry  pupils  In  the  system  Is  approximately 
two  to  one. 

Beepondents  contend  In  this  action  that 
the  board's  desegregation  plan  violates  the 
fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Coo- 
rtltutton  and  "ntle  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Tht  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia 
gr^jeld  both  contentions,  concluding  first 
aukt  the  plan  violated  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  "by  treating  students  differently  be- 
cause of  their  race."  The  court  concluded 
llso  that  Title  IV  prohibited  the  board  from 
"requiring  the  transportation  of  pupils  «r 
ttodents  from  one  school  to  another  .  .  . 
In  order  to  achieve  suoh  racial  balance.  .  .  ." 
We  reject  these  oontenUoos. 

The  Clarke  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, as  part  of  Its  affirmative  duty  to 
dljwtabllah  the  dual  school  system,  properly 
took  Into  account  the  race  of  Its  elementary 
school  children  In  drawing  attendance  lines. 
TO  have  done  otherwise  would  have  severe- 
ly hampered  the  board's  ability  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  task  at  hand.  SohooJ 
toards  that  operated  dual  school  systems  are 
"clearly  charged  with  the  affirmative  duty 
to  take  whatever  steps  might  be  necessary  to 
ooQvert  to  a  unitary  sjrstem  In  which  rsiclal 
(jjacrlmlnatlon  would  be  eliminated  root  and 
bnnch."  Green  v.  County  School  Board,  391 
UjB.  430,  437-438  (1968).  In  this  remedial 
process,  steps  will  almost  Invariably  require 
that  students  be  assigned  "differently  be- 
cause of  their  race."  See  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Uecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  No.  281; 
rounjbtood  V.  Board  of  Public  Instruction, 
430  F.  ad  626,  630  (CAS  1970) .  Any  other  ap- 
pixiaoh  would  freeze  the  status  quo  that  Is 
the  very  target  of  all  desegregation  processes. 

Nor  Is  the  board's  plan  barred  by  Title  IV 
of  ttie  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  sections 
relied  upon  by  respondents  (43  U.S.C. 
11  2000c  (b),  2000O-6)  are  directed  only  at 
federal  officials  and  are  designed  simply  to 
foreclose  any  Interpretation  of  the  Act  as  ex- 
panding the  powers  of  federal  officials  to  en- 
force the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  Su>ann, 
ante,  at  13.  Title  IV  clearly  does  not  restrict 
state  school  authorities  In  the  exercise  of 
their  discretionary  powers  to  assign  students 
within  their  school  systems. 

Reversed. 

rOOTNOTES 

>  It  may  well  be  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion adopted  the  present  student-assignment 
plan  because  of  urglngs  of  federal  officials 
and  fear  of  losing  federal  financial  assistance. 
The  state  trial  coxirt,  however,  made  no  find- 
ings on  these  matters.  No  federal  officials  are 
parties  In  this  case. 

■  Where  the  distance  between  the  student's 
residence  and  his  assigned  school  Is  more 
than  1^  miles,  free  transportation  is  pro- 
vided. There  Is  no  challenge  here  to  the  feasi- 
bility dl  the  transportation  provisions  of  the 
plan.  The  annual  transportation  expenses  of 
the  present  plan  are  reported  In  the  record 
to  be  $11,070  less  than  the  school  system 
■pent  on  transportation  during  the  1966-1960 
school  year  under  dual  operation. 


ADDITIONAL  NAMES  TO  BE  ADDED 
TO  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  HONOR 
ROLL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
»  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BukKE)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 


Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  additional 
names  to  be  added  to  the  Social  Security 
Honor  Roll  that  appeared  on  page  10993 
of  the  Congressional  Ricord  on  April  20. 
1971.  This  distinguished  list  of  colleagues 
have  joined  with  me  in  coeponaorlng  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  a  50-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  thereunder,  with  the  re- 
sulting benefit  cost  being  borne  equally 
by  employers  and  employees  and  the 
Federal  Government,  and  to  raise  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  the 
beneficiary  may  have  without  suffering  a 
deduction  from  his  benefits  up  to  $3,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  long  overdue. 
The  present  recipients  of  socisd  security 
are  frozen  into  a  rather  miserable  posi- 
tion with  inadequate  checks.  What  does  a 
50-percent  increase  on  $70  a  month 
mean?  It  Just  means  that  the  benefits 
will  be  increased  to  $105.  If  he  Is  receiv- 
ing $90  per  month.  It  will  go  up  to  $135 
per  month.  This,  to  me,  seems  to  be  a 
very  meager  amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  additional  names  to 
the  honor  roll: 

Social  SECuarrr  Homob  Roll 
John  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  Corman  of  California. 
Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana. 
Domlnlck  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 
Peter  Rodlno  of  New  Jersey. 
Peter  Kyros  of  Maine. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 
William  Cotter  of  Connecticut. 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 
Bella  Abzng  of  New  York. 
Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio. 
John  muczynskl  of  Illinois. 
Melvln  Price  of  Illinois. 


concerned  to  show  real  changes  In  policy. 
Then  there  will  be  time  enough  and 
reason  enough  to  consider  a  closer  rela- 
tionship with  Red  China. 


DO  NOT  RUSH  TO  EMBRACE 
RED  CHINA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rush  to 
embrace  Red  CThlna  may  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
our  allies.  Since  World  War  n  the  Red 
Chinese  have  made  it  very  clear  that 
they  consider  us  their  primary  enemy. 
They  invaded  North  Korea  when  our 
forces  were  engaged  there  and  killed 
and  wounded  thousands  of  Americans. 
They  are  providing  most  of  the  weapons 
which  are  being  used  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  against  our  forces 
In  Indochina.  They  are  inciting  rebellion 
against  constituted  authority  throughout 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  scarcely  fitting  to  disregard  all  of 
this  in  return  for  an  invitation  to  iday 
ping-pong.  It  must  be  assumed  that  Red 
China  wants  something,  and  wants  it 
badly.  They  want  us  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam. They  want  us  to  turn  our  backs  on 
the  Chinese  Nationalists,  who  have  been 
our  staunch  friends.  They  want  to  be  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations.  They  are 
apprehensive  about  their  own  relations 
with  Russia.  These  are  reasons  enough 
to  seek  new  friendships.  But  let  them 
first  demonstrate  they  are  sufBciently 


ADMINISTRATION  INFRINOEMENT 
OF  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  REJECT7CD 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  exists 
in  this  Nation  a  very  real  concern  re- 
garding the  protectlcm  and  security  of 
our  civil  liberties.  Numerous  events  have 
cultivated  this  concern — the  surveillance 
of  civilians  by  the  Army,  the  burgeoning 
outreach  of  the  FBI  regarding  political 
groups  and  individuals,  the  support  by 
the  administration  of  hanh  and  very 
probably  unconstitutional  measures  such 
as  pretrial  detention  and  no-knock  entiT. 

Each  of  these  activities,  as  well  as 
others,  has  contributed  to  an  atzno^here 
of  repression,  which  in  no  way  has  been 
diminished  by  the  spokesmen  for  the  ad- 
ministration. The  Vice  President  has 
made  a  profession  of  polemic.  Supreme 
Court  nominees  have,  at  least  in  some 
instances,  been  far  less  noted  for  their 
espousal  of  civil  liberties  than  for  their 
so-called  toughness. 

The  damage  being  done  the  bMio  pre- 
cepts of  this  Nation  is  severe,  I  believe. 
An  increasing  alienation  between  the 
Government  and  the  people  is  devdoping, 
and  this  can  only  bode  ill.  And.  I  must 
confess,  I  do  not  find  the  administration 
attempting  to  decrease  that  alienation 
either  by  speech  or  by  action. 

One  of  the  most  invidious  pedicles 
which  has  emanated  from  the  adminis- 
tration, via  the  Justice  Department,  bas 
been  the  assertion  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  power  to  authorize  wiretap- 
ping In  internal  security  matters  without 
a  court  order.  The  1968  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  empowered 
the  Attorney  General  to  tap  telephones  in 
national  security  cases  with  the  approval 
of  a  court.  The  Attorney  General  con- 
tends that  the  President,  acting  through 
the  Attorney  General,  possesses  the  "in- 
herent" power  to  do  whatever  he  deems 
"reasonable"  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  Nation,  the  absence  of  Judldid 
authorization  notwlthstatwling.  One 
might  expect  these  words  in  seme  ottier 
countries;  certainly  not  in  the  NatlMi 
whose  very  foundation  is  interwoven  with 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Fortunately,  Judge  George  Edwards,  of 
the  Sixth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
has  rejected  the  Attorney  OenenJ't  po- 
sition. As  Judge  Edwards  stated  In  Ids 
opinion,  in  ViUted  State*  v.  UJS.  DUtriet 
Court,  No.  71-1106,  on  AprU  8,  1971: 

The  government  has  not  pointed  to,  and 
we  do  not  find,  one  written  phrase  in  the 
Constitution,  In  the  statutory  law,  or  In  the 
case  law  of  the  United  States,  which  exempts 
the  President,  the  Attorney  General  or  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  from  restrictions  of  the 
Povirth  Amendment  In  the  case  at  hand  .  .  . 

I  will  include  the  full  text  of  Judge 
Edwards'  holding  at  the  end  of  this  state- 
ment: I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
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take  the  time  to  read  it  and  ponder 
import. 

It  is  a  very  sad  day  when  we  are  f  orcf  d 
to  look  to  the  courts  for  the  salvation  of 
our  civU  Ubertieft,  because  the  executive 
rejects  them.  I  can  think  of  no  mote 
pernicious  development  than  the  appar- 
ent willingness  to  flout  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
or  to  cut  comers  to  edge  around  it.  bie- 
cause  some  in  power  deem  that  expe<Ji- 
ent.  Nations  survive  because  of  the  prin- 
ciples they  cherish,  not  on  the  basis  of 
those  they  sacrifice.  These  principles  are 
not  a  matter  of  partisan  politics;  th^y 
are  not  rhetoric  to  be  caught  up  In  tbe 
verbiage  of  "conservatives"  verstis  "lib- 
erals." They  are  uncompromising  s*d 
immune  to  compromise. 

I  am  today  Introducing  legislation  to 
bring  into  immediate  operation  the  N|a- 
tional  Conunisdon  for  the  Review  of 
Federal  and  State  Laws  Relating  to 
Wiretapping  and  EHectronlc  Siu-veillance. 
This  Commission  was  established  by  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  but  its  actual  existence  \»as 
to  be  delayed  until  6  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  that  law.  Last  year,  the  delay 
was  shortened  to  5  years.  The  bill  I  am 
today  introducing  brings  the  Commission 
into  actual  existence  as  of  July  1  of  tliis 
year.  The  problem  exists  now;  so  too 
should  the  Commission  designed  to  In- 
vestigate the  problem.  I 

At  this  point,  I  am  including  the  hold- 
ing of  the  court  in  United  States  agaipt 
U.S.  District  Court: 

HOLDTNO    OF    THE    COTTBT 

During  more  difficult   times  for  the 
public  than  these,  Benjamin  PranWln 

"They  that  can  give  up  eeoentlal  Ubert 
obtain    a    little    temporary    safety    di 
nalther  liberty  nor  safety."  • 

It  is  th«  historic  role  of  the  Judicial!  to 
see  that  In  periods  of  crisis,  when  the  cnal- 
lenge  to  constitutional  freedoms  is  the  great- 
est, the  Constitution  of  the  United  St4t€s 
remains  the  supreme  law  of  our  land.  ]No 
one  proclaimed  this  meaeage  with  more  fdrce 
than  did  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  gr^t- 
est  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States.!  In 
Atarbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch  (5  U.S.)  |137 
( 1803) .  Chief  Jiistlce  Marshall  spoke  on  cpn- 
stituUonal  supremacy :  i 

"That  the  people  have  an  original  right 
to  establish,  for  their  future  government, 
such  principles  as,  in  their  opinion,  sfiall 
moet  conduce  to  their  own  happlnees,  Is  the 
basis  on  which  the  whole  American  fapric 
has  bean  erected.  The  exercise  off  this  oWg- 
inal  right  Is  a  very  great  exertion:  nor  jean 
It  nor  ought  it  to  be  frequently  repealed. 
The  principles,  therefore,  so  established  i  are 
deemed  fundamental.  And  as  the  authority, 
from  which  they  proceed.  Is  supreme,  and 
can  seldom  act,  they  are  designed  to  be 
permanent.  | 

■  "Tfiis  original  and  supreme  will  orgRiizes 
the  government,  and  assigns  to  different] de- 
partmeiiits  their  respective  powers.  It  foay 
either  stop  here;  or  establish  certain  lU»ilt8 
not  to  b^ transcended  by  those  departmeiits. 
•  •  •  •  •  I 

Cerialnly  all  thoee  who  have  framed  ^t- 
ten  constitutions  contemplate  them  as  tc^va- 
Ing  the  fundamental  and  paramount  la^  of 
the  nation,  and  consequently  the  theort  of 
every  luch  government  must  be,  that  anj  act 
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of  the  legislature  repugnant  to  the  consti- 
tution is  void. 

"This  theory  is  essentially  attached  to  a 
written  constitution,  and  Is  consequently  to 
be  considered  by  this  court  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  society."  Mar- 
bury  V.  Madison,  supra  at  68-89. 

In  the  same  opinion  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
outlined  the  function  of  the  courts  In  In- 
terpreting the  Conatltutlon : 

"It  Is  emphatically  the  province  and  duty 
of  the  Judicial  department  to  say  what  the 
law  is.  Those  who  apply  the  rule  to  particu- 
lar cases,  must  of  necessity  expound  and  In- 
terpret that  rule.  If  two  laws  conflict  with 
each  other,  the  courts  must  decide  on  the 
operation  of  each. 

"So  if  a  law  be  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
stitution: If  both  the  law  and  the  constitu- 
tion apply  to  a  particular  case,  so  that  the 
court;  must  either  decide  that  case  conform- 
ably to  the  law,  disregarding  the  constitu- 
tion; or  conformably  to  the  constitution  dis- 
regarding the  law:  the  co\irt  must  determine 
which  of  these  conflicting  rules  governs  the 
case.  This  Is  of  the  very  essence  of  Judicial 
duty. 

"If  then  the  courts  are  to  regard  the  con- 
stitution; and  the  constitution  is  superior  to 
any  ordinary  act  of  the  legislature;  the  con- 
stitution, and  not  such  ordinary  act.  mtist 
govern  the  case  to  which  they  both  apply. 

"Those  then  who  controvert  the  principle 
that  the  constitution  Is  to  be  considered,  in 
court,  as  a  f>aramount  law,  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  courts  must 
close  their  eyes  on  the  constitution,  and  see 
only  the  law. 

"This  doctrine  would  subvert  the  very 
foundation  of  all  written  constitutions." 
Marbury  v.  Madison,  supra  at  70. 

The  government  has  not  pointed  to,  and 
we  do  not  flnd,  one  written  phrase  in  the 
Constitution,  In  the  statutory  law,  or  In  the 
case  law  of  the  United  States,  which  exempts 
the  President,  the  Attorney  General,  or  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  from  the  restrictions  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  In  the  case  at  hand. 
It  Is  clear  to  us  that  Congress  In  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  &  Safe  Street  Act  of  1968.  18 
U.S.C.  §  2510  et  seq.  (Supp.  V,  1965-69).  re- 
frained from  attempting  to  convey  to  the 
President  any  power  which  he  did  not  already 

P>0S6e3S. 

Essentially,  the  government  rests  Its  case 
upon  the  Inherent  powers  of  the  President  as 
Chief  of  State  to  defend  the  existence  of  the 
State.  We  have  already  shown  that  this  very 
claim  was  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer, 
343  U.S.  579  (1952),  and  we  shall  not  repeat 
Its  holding  here. 

An  additional  dlfBculty  with  the  Inherent 
power  argument  In  the  context  of  this  case  Is 
that  the  Fourth  Amendment  was  adopted  In 
the  Immediate  aftermath  of  abusive  searches 
and  seizures  directed  against  American  colo- 
nists under  the  sovereign  and  inherent  pow- 
ers of  King  Oeorge  m.  The  United  States 
Constitution  was  adopted  to  provide  a  check 
upon  "sovereign"  power.  The  creation  of 
three  coordinate  branches  of  government  by 
that  Constitution  was  designed  to  require 
sharing  In  the  administration  of  that  awe- 
some power. 

It  Is  strange,  Indeed,  that  In  this  case  the 
traditional  power  of  sovereigns  like  King 
George  III  should  be  Invoked  on  behalf  of  an 
American  President  to  defeat  one  of  the 
fundamental  freedoms  for  which  the  found- 
era  of  this  country  overthrew  King  George's 
reign. 

The  argument  for  unrestricted  employ- 
ment of  Presidential  power  to  wiretap  Is 
basically  an  argument  in  terrorem.  It  sug- 
gests that  constitutional  government  Is  too 
weak  to  survive  In  a  difficult  world  and  urges 
worried  Judges  and  worried  citizens  to  re- 


turn to  acceptance  of  the  security  of  "sov- 
ereign" power.  We  are  earnestly  urged  to  be- 
lieve that  the  awesome  power  sought  for 
the  Attorney  General  will  always  be  used 
with  discretion. 

Obviously,  even  in  very  recent  days,  as  we 
shall  see.  this  has  not  always  been  the  case. 
And  the  history  of  English-speaking  peoples 
(to  say  nothuig  of  others)  is  replete  with 
answers.  See  e.g.,  Entick  v.  Carrington,  19 
How.  St.  Tr.  1029  (1765) .  In  Marcus  v.  Search 
Warrant.  367  U.S.  717  (1961).  the  opinion 
for  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  sum- 
marized the  long  history  of  the  English  striv- 
ing for  freedom  of  expression  and  press  and 
noted: 

"Historically  the  struggle  for  freedom  of 
speech  and  press  In  England  was  bound  up 
with  the  Issue  of  the  scope  of  the  search 
and  selziire  power."  Marcus  v.  Search  War- 
rant, supra  at  724. 

The  Court  also  pointed  out  that  as  early 
as  the  1760's  Lord  Camden  had  denounced 
a  "  'discretionary  power  given  to  messengers 
to  search  wherever  their  suspicions  may 
chance  to  fall.  If  such  a  power  Is  truly  In- 
vested In  a  secretary  of  state,  and  he  can  dele- 
gate this  power.  It  certainly  may  affect  the 
person  and  property  of  every  man  In  this 
kingdom,  and  Is  totally  subversive  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.'  Id.,  1167  [Wilkes  v. 
Wood,  19  How.  St.  Tr.  1153]."  Marcus  v. 
Search  Warrant,  supra  at  729. 
The  Court's  opinion  concluded : 
"This  history  was,  of  cotirse,  part  of  the 
Intellectual  matrix  within  which  our  own 
constitutional  fabric  was  shaped.  The  Bill 
of  Rights  was  fashioned  against  the  back- 
ground of  knowledge  that  unrestricted  power 
of  search  and  seizure  could  also  be  an  Instru- 
ment for  stifling  liberty  of  expression.  For 
the  serious  hazard  of  suppression  of  innocent 
expression  inhered  in  the  discretion  confided 
in  the  officers  authorized  to  exercise  the  pow- 
er." Id.  at  729. 

That  which  has  distinguished  the  United 
States  of  America  In  the  history  of  the  world 
has  been  Its  constitutional  protection  of  in- 
dividual Ulaerty.  It  is  this  which  has  cre- 
ated the  wonderful  diversity  of  this  great 
country  and  Its  many  and  varied  opportuni- 
ties. It  Is  this  which  has  created  Justice 
Holmes'  free  market-place  of  ideas  from 
which  have  come  our  most  signal  advances 
in  scientific  and  technological  achievement 
and  in  social  progress.  Beyond  doubt  the 
First  Amendment  Is  the  cornerstone  of 
American  freedom.  The  Fourth  Amendment 
stands  as  guardian  of  the  First. 

Of  course.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Fourth  Amendment's  Judicial  review  re- 
quirements do  not  prohibit  the  President 
from  defending  the  existence  of  the  state. 
Nor  does  the  Fourth  Amendment  require 
that  law  enforcement  officials  be  deprived  of 
electronic  surveillance.  What  the  Fourth 
Amendment  does  Is  to  establish  the  method 
they  must  follow. 

If,  as  the  government  asserts,  following 
that  method  poses  security  problems  (be- 
cause an  indiscrete  or  corruptible  Judge  or 
court  employee  might  betray  the  proposed 
InveeUgation)  then  surely  the  answer  is  to 
take  steps  to  refine  the  method  and  elimi- 
nate the  problems.  No  one  could  be  In  better 
position  to  help  the  courts  accon^llsh  this 
goal  than  the  Attorney  General. 

If  there  be  a  need  for  Increased  security  in 
the  presentation  of  certain  applications  for 
search  warrant  In  the  federal  court,  these 
are  administrative  problems  amenable  to 
solution  through  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States  Judicial 
Conference  and  its  affiliated  Judicial  orga- 
nizations. The  Inclination  of  the  Judiciary 
to  meet  the  practical  problems  of  enforce- 
ment m  this  area  Is  evidenced  In  the  specific 
holding  of  this  court  and  the  United  States 
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BuDTMne  Court  In  United  States  v.  Osbom, 
gjO  p,2d  497  (6th  Clr.  1965).  aff'd.  386  UJ3. 
823  (1966).  and  In  the  dictum  in  Katz  v. 
Vnited  States.  389  U.S.  347  (1967).  upon 
,rtik;h  the  search  warrant  terms  of  the 
omnibus  Crime  Control  &  Safe  Streets  Act 
«2616  were  largely  based.  Congress  clearly 
conceived  situations  so  delicate  that,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Attorney  General  might  seek  his 
warrant  for  a  search  from  the  Chief  Judge 
<j{  the  appropriate  United  States  Cotirt  of 
Appeals.  18  U.S.C.  !  2510  (Supp.  V.  1966-89). 
Bo  do  we.  But  what  we  cannot  conceive  is 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
should  suspend  an  important  principle  of  the 
Constitution.  The  very  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment requires  us  to  defend  our  nation  with 
the  tools  which  a  free  society  has  created  and 
proclaimed  and  which,  indeed,  are  Jiistlfloa- 
tion  for  its  existence. 

We  hold  that  In  dealing  with  the  threat  of 
domestic  subversion,  the  Executive  Branch 
of  our  government.  Including  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  law  enforcement  agents  of 
the  United  States,  Is  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution when  undertaking  searches  and 
seizures  for  oral  oommunlcatlons  by  wire. 

We  seek  to  be  equally  explicit  about  what 
we  do  not  decide  In  this  case : 

(1)  We  do  not  decide  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  can  or  cannot  lawfully 
do  imder  his  constitutional  powers  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  and  Navy  to 
defend  this  country  from  attack,  espionage 
or  sabotage  by  forces  or  agents  of  a  foreign 
power.  As  we  have  noted,  the  certificate 
filed  by  the  Attorney  General  In  this  case 
makes  no  reference  to  and  claims  no  reliance 
upon  any  such  authority. 

(2)  We  do  not  decide  whether  or  not  there 
were  facts  available  to  the  Attorney  General 
in  this  case  which  might  have  constituted 
probable  cause  for  Issuance  of  a  prior  war- 
rant for  the  wiretaps  under  18  U.S.C.  §  2516 
(Supp.  V.  1965-69),  or  a  susequent  warrant 
(within  48  hours)  as  provided  for  by  18  UJ3.0. 
J  2518(7)  (Supp.  V.  1965-69).  This  record 
indicates  plainly  that  no  such  applications 
were  made.  Indeed,  this  record  Is  devoid  of 
any  showing  that  any  presentation  of  Infor- 
mation under  oath  was  ever  made  before,  or 
any  probable  cause  findings  were  ever  entered 
by  any  administrative  official — let  alone  any 
Judge. 

In  our  view,  the  Clay  case  {United  States  v. 
Clay,  430  F.2d  165  (6th  Clr.  1970).  cert, 
granted,  limited  to  question  4,  39  U.S.L.W. 
8297  (U.S.  Jan.  11.  1971)  (No.  783))  cannot 
appropriately  be  read  as  authority  for  war- 
rantless wiretaps  In  domestic  security  cases. 
In  that  case  the  goverrunent  did  not  contest 
the  illegality  of  four  separate  domestic  wire- 
taps made  under  the  same  inherent  powers 
relied  on  In  this  case.  The  transcripts  of  de- 
fendant Clay's  Intercepted  conversations 
were  turned  over  to  him  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  In  one  such  instance  the  Illegal 
wiretap  was  upon  the  telephone  of  the  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  One  wonders.  If  the 
Inherent  powers  of  the  Presidency  were  broad 
enough  to  authorize  the  wiretaps  In  the  first 
instance,  how  these  wiretaps  become  con- 
cededly  unconstitutional  In  court. 

As  to  the  "fifth"  wiretap  disclosed  In  the 
Clay  case,  the  Attorney  General's  certificate 
said  that  It  was  "for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
foreign  intelligence  Information."  The  Fifth 
Circuit  did  squarely  hold  that  such  foreign 
inteUlgence  surveillance  without  Judicial 
warrant  was  not  a  constitutional  violation. 
This  was  the  second  Issue  on  which  certiorari 
was  sought  from  the  Supreme  Court,  but,  as 
we  have  noted,  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
certiorari  on  this  Issue  while  granting  certi- 
orari on  another  unrelated  matter. 

In  the  case  t>efore  us,  however,  the  Attor- 
ney General's   certificate   makes   clear  that 


the  wiretaps  Involved  were  thotight  to  b« 
warranted  by  domestic  security  problems. 
We  have  noted  the  ^>eclal  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Presidency  In  foreign  affairs 
which  the  Fifth  ClrcvUt  thought  Justified 
his  "gathering  foreign  intelligence  informa- 
tion" without  Judicial  warrant.  Without 
passing  on  that  issue,  we  reiterate  that  we 
have  fovmd  no  such  specific  constitutional 
authority  to  disregard  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment In  domestic  security  cases  like  this 
one. 

The  laat  Issue  argued  (this  one  by  the  gov- 
ernment) concerns  the  order  of  dlsclotnire  of 
the  overheard  conversations.  In  effect  the 
government  contends  that  even  though  the 
District  Judge  found  the  Interceptions  to 
have  been  illegal,  he  should  have  determined 
in  camera  that  they  were  not  relevant  to 
this  case,  and  hence,  not  subject  to  disclo- 
sure. This  very  Issue  has  been  recently  de- 
cided by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  Alderman  v.  United  States,  394  U.S.  166 
(1969) .  In  this  case  the  opinion  of  the  Oourt 
said: 

"An  apparently  limocent  phrase,  a  chance 
remark,  a  reference  to  what  appears  to  be  a 
neutral  person  or  event,  the  Identity  of  a 
caller  or  the  Individual  on  the  other  end  of  a 
telephone,  or  even  the  manner  of  speaking  or 
using  words  may  have  special  significance  to 
one  who  knows  the  more  Intimate  facts  of 
an  accused's  life.  And  yet  that  Information 
may  be  wholly  colorless  and  devoid  of  mean- 
ing to  one  less  well  acquainted  with  all  rele- 
vant circumstances.  Unavoidably,  this  Is  a 
matter  of  judgment,  but  In  our  view  the  task 
Is  too  complex,  and  the  margin  for  error  too 
great,  to  rely  wholly  on  the  in  camera  Judg- 
ment of  the  trial  court  to  Identify  those 
records  which  might  have  contributed  to  the 
Government's  oase. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(Ilf  the  hearings  are  to  be  more  than  a 
formality  and  petitioners  not  left  entirely  to 
reliance  on  government  testimony,  there 
should  be  tiimed  over  to  them  the  records 
of  those  overheard  conversations  which  the 
Goverrunent  was  not  entitled  to  use  in 
building  its  case  against  them."  Alderman 
V.  United  States,  supra  at  182-83  (Footnotes 
omitted.) 

In  a  subsequent  but  closely  related  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  applied  Alderman  as  giv- 
ing the  District  Court  in  camera  the  right 
and  duty  to  screen  government  files  for  the 
Illegally  Intercepted  conversations  of  a  de- 
fendant and  held  unanimously: 

"Here  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  see  a 
transcript  of  ills  own  conversations  and 
nothing  else.  He  had  no  right  to  rummage 
in  government  files."  Taglianetti  v.  United 
States,  394  U.S.  316.  317   (1968). 

Thus  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  all 
Illegally  Intercepted  conversations  of  a  de- 
fendant must  be  made  available  to  him.  but 
that  the  District  Judge  may  in  camera  as- 
certain which  transcripts  are  covered  by  this 
ruling.  Of  coxxrse.  In  this  case  we  have  no 
problem  concerning  standing.  The  govern- 
ment concedes  that  Plamondon's  own  voice 
was  Intercepted  and  recorded  and  the  Dis- 
trict Judge  and  this  court  have  held  the 
Interception  to  have  been  Illegal. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  dissent  that 
Justice  Stewart's  concurring  opinion  In 
United  States  v.  Giordano,  394  U.S.  310.  313- 
15  (1969).  In  any  way  weakened  the  disclo- 
sure requirement  of  Alderman.  The  full  text 
of  Justice  Stewart's  opinion  makes  It  clear 
that  the  "preliminary  determination"  with 
which  he  was  concerned  was  whether  or  not 
"any  of  the  surveillances  did  violate  the 
Fourth  Amendment."  This  determination 
Justice  Stewart  held  could  be  made  by  in 
camera  Inspection — as  has  been  done  In  this 
case  both  by  the  District  Judge  and  this 
court. 
We  believe  that  the  Supreme  Cotirt  has 


held  that  a  defendant  whose  per8(»ial  con- 
versations have  been  Illegally  recorded  Is  en- 
titled to  transcripts  of  the  Illegally  recorded 
material  without  regard  to  whether  a  Judge 
on  Inspection  in  camera  might  or  might  not 
be  able  to  find  relevancy.  Nonetheless,  we 
have  considered  remand  of  this  case  to  thft 
District  Judge  lor  an  expression  on  the  rele- 
vancy Issue  so  as  to  have  a  complete  appel- 
late record.  On  insptectlon  of  the  sealed  ex- 
hibit In  this  case,  however,  we  cannot  (and 
we  do  not  believe  the  District  Judge  could) 
ascertain  with  any  certainty  whether  or  not 
the  government  had  derived  prosecutorial 
benefits  from  this  Illegal  search  to  which 
benefits  defendant  would  have  the  right  to 
object  at  trial  \mder  the  doctrine  of  "the 
fruit  of  the  poisonous  tree."  Nardone  v. 
United  States,  308  U.S.  338.  341  (1939); 
Wong  Sun  v.  United  States.  371  U.S.  471 
(1963). 

The  dissent  In  this  case  makes  this  com- 
ment upon  the  sealed  exhibit : 

"The  sealed  exhibit,  which  contained  only 
a  few  pages,  was  examined  more  than  once  by 
the  members  of  this  panel.  The  monitored 
conversations  took  place  subsequent  to  the 
Iwmblng  and  after  the  conspiracy  alleged  m 
the  Indictment  had  terminated.  They  did  not 
relate  In  any  way  either  to  the  conspiracy 
or  to  the  substantive  offense  charged  in  the 
Indictment,  and  would  not  be  relevant  or 
admissible  at  the  trial;  nor  did  they  lead  to 
any  relevant  and  admissible  evidence." 

If  this  paragraph  be  read  as  carefully  as  it 
has  been  written,  we  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
agree. With  all  respect,  however,  we  think 
two  other  facts  need  to  be  added  before 
conclusions  are  drawn.  First,  the  Illegal  in- 
terceptions occurred  well  before  the  Indict- 
ments m  this  case  were  returned,  and  thus 
they  could  have  been  employed  In  the  in- 
vestigation which  led  to  the  Indictments. 
Second,  we  liave  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
or  not  the  government's  Investigation  was 
materially  aided  by  associations  or  leads  de- 
veloped from  these  conversations,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  statement  providing 
the  lead  appears  on  Its  face  to  be  "admissible 
at  the  trial." 

These  considerations,  of  course,  primarily 
affect  this  trial.  Far  more  Important,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  disclosure  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  only  effective  protection 
against  illegal  wiretapping  available  to  de- 
fend the  Fourth  Amendment  rights  of  the 
American  public. 

For  these  reasons,  we  hold  that  the  Dis- 
trict Judge  properly  found  that  the  conversa- 
tions of  defendant  Plamondon  were  Illegally 
intercepted,  and  we  cannot  hold  that  his 
disclosure  order  (as  Interpreted  below)  Is  an 
abuse  of  Judicial  discretion. 

In  perhaps  an  excess  of  caution,  we  note 
that  we  read  the  Dtstrtct  Judge's  dlscloexire 
order  eu;  limited  solely  to  the  transcripts  and 
dates  of  defendant  Plamondon's  Illegally  m- 
tercepted  telephone  conversations.  (See  Tag- 
lianetti V.  United  States,  supra).' 

The  petition  for  writ  of  mandamus  Is 
denied. 


DAV  DAY  IN  CONGRESS— PRINTING 
OP  REMARKS  OF  MEMBERS 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
intention  to  have  reprints  made  of  the 
remarks  made  in  the  House  of  Repre- 


a  In  the  unlikely  event  that  this  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  District  Judge's  order  proves  er- 
roneous, the  government  may  seek  relief  from 
any  broader  order  by  filing  a  motion  under 
Rule  40,  Fed.  R.  App.  P. 
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sentatlves  by  all  Members  on  "DAV  Pay 
In  Congress."  If  any  Member  objectte  to 
the  reprinting  of  his  remarks  in  boo^et 
form,  please  contact  my  office  or  the 
CoNGRZSsioNAL  RECORD  Clerk  at  Uie  C$ipi- 
tol  within  5  days.  This  statement  Is  b^lng 
made  In  order  to  comply  with  the  rules 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printinf  in 
respect  to  the  reprinting  of  remark^  of 
other  Members  of  Congress. 


in 
is 


to 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

(Mr.  MTIJiER  of  Ohio  asked  and  !was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remirks 
at  thlfi  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speake 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity, 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out-of-sikht, 
out-of-mlnd"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brough 
our  attention.  The  fact  exists  that  I  to 
day  more  than  1,550  American  service- 
men are  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  these  men  have  not  forgotten, 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleague!  in 
Congress  and  our  countrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  tha^  all 
men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  on«  of 
our  number  is  enslaved. 

Capt.  John  Oalbreath  Dunn,  t^.S. 
Army,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Hutchinson,  K$ns. 
Married.  The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H^rry 
H.  Dunn,  Hutchinson,  Kans.  1965  gnad- 
uate  of  the  Unlvesity  of  Kansas.  Offi- 
cially listed  as  captured  March  18,  1$68. 
As  of  today.  Captain  Dunn  has  been  de- 
tained in  Southeast  Asia  for  1,129  d^ys. 


MCPL  STUDY  ON  FOREIGN  Alb 
PROGRAMS  1 

I 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  gl^en 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  incljude 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  tras 
chairman  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law  during  the  >lst 
Congress,  a  development  committee  was 
created  and  placed  under  the  leadership 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  ffom 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  .  His  committee  has 
recently  issued  a  report  on  Amerltan 
foreign  assistance  programs  which  ex- 
amines in  detail  the  proposals  that  have 
been  advsuiced  for  their  reorganization. 
Issuance  of  the  study  now  is  especially 
timely  in  view  of  the  administration's 
legislative  proposals  to  the  Congress 
which  were  received  today.  I  would, 
therefore,  like  to  make  it  availably  to 
my  colleagues  who  I  am  sure  will  0nd 
It  extremely  useful  In  their  considera- 
tion of  the  reform  legislation  this  ytar. 

FoKEicN  Aid  fos  thi  Sbcond  Dkvelopmemt 
Decad*:  An  MCPL  Rkpobt  on  th«  FoMion 
Aid  Rsoboanizatidn  or  1971 

(Prepared  by  the  Development  OommMftee, 
91st  Congress,  John  C.  Culver,  chairraan. 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Throfigti 
Law,  WaslUngton,  O.C.) 

D»TBODT7CTIO» 

Profound,  fundamental  revolutions  against 
the  tyranny  of  poverty,  affecting  two-thirds 
of  the  poopie  of  the  earth  will  continue  Into 


the  foreseeable  future.  The  United  States 
cannot  and  should  not  seek  to  prevent  these 
political,  social  and  economic  changes  It 
helped  to  unleash  by  its  own  example  of 
revolutionary  development  of  the  last  two 
hundred  years.  Although  they  may  wish  to 
be  detached  observers,  Americans  must  un- 
derstand that  they  will  be  directly  affected 
by  the  struggles  of  the  peoples  of  the  less 
developed  countries  to  radically  improve  the 
quality  of  their  lives. 

Mucb  to  the  chagrin  of  some  of  Its  strong- 
est supporters,  American  foreign  assistance 
has  frequently  been  an  instrument  of  for- 
eig;n  policy  designed  to  achieve  short-term 
objectives — objectives  which  often  include 
support  for  an  unviable  status  quo,  a  policy 
motivated  by  a  fear  of  change  rather  than 
a  recognition  that  rapid  change  is  a  way 
of  Ufs  in  our  dynamic  twentieth  century 
world.  R^atlvely  unimportant  events  like 
coup  d'etats  and  other  unscheduled  changes 
of  governments,  have  overshadowed  the 
more  significant  social  revolution  which  the 
United  States  must  help,  rather  than  binder, 
with  its  f<^eign  aid. 

Whether  American  participation  in  de- 
velopment efforts  has  such  a  positive  in- 
fluence wUl  be  determined  in  significant 
part  by  Its  foreign  assistance  policies.  If  the 
United  States  Is  to  assist  In  shaping  the 
outcome  of  the  world-wide  revolution  in- 
stead of  being  overwhelmed  by  Its  tides  of 
change,  sophisticated.  Innovative,  sometimes 
daring  use  of  foreign  aid  will  be  essential. 

The  post-World  War  n  experience  upon 
which  present  aid  programs  are  based  has 
been  overtaken  by  events  and  conditions 
of  the  1960'3.  During  this  year  of  major 
review  of  foreign  aid.  the  Congress  will  have 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  alter  Amer- 
ican foreign  assistance  efforts  in  the  light 
of  the  first  decade  of  experience  with  the 
complex  problems  of  political  and  economic 
development  of  poor  nations  of  the  world. 
Only  with  the  establishment  of  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  during  the  Elsenhower 
Administration,  did  the  United  States  be- 
gin to  grap>ple  with  development  problems 
of  the  Third  World.  The  lessons  learned  dur- 
ing the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  security- 
oriented  assistance  programs  of  the  1950's 
are  only  partially  relevant  to  the  more  in- 
tractable problems  of  the  Second  Develop- 
ment IJecade  and  beyond. 

MCPL    STTTDY 

The  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law  conducted  a  survey  of  cor- 
porate, academic,  and  other  national  leaders' 
opinions  on  the  rationale  and  structure  of 
foreign  assistance  policies.  Despite  all  the 
stresses  foreign  aid  undergoes  in  Congress, 
one  remarkable  finding  of  the  survey  was 
the  conviction  that  aid  should  be  continued 
and  that  the  downward  trend  of  U.S.  aid  con- 
tributions should  be  reversed  during  these 
early  years  of  the  Second  Development  l>ec- 
ade.  The  rectsons  expressed  for  continued 
aid-giving  ranged  from  the  moral  to  the 
political,  from  the  conviction  that  the  rich- 
est nation  on  earth  should  assist  those  less 
fortunate,  to  the  political  Judgment  that 
International  order  will  be  lmp>os8lble  In  a 
stratified  world  of  a  few  rich  peoples  and 
many  poor  ones. 

The  moral  commitment  to  American  for- 
eign assistance  was  clearly  demonstrated  by 
spontaneous  relief  efforts  to  assist  victims 
of  natural  disasters  in  China,  Japan,  India 
and  other  ptu-ts  of  the  world  well  before 
any  formal  foreign  aid  programs  were  under- 
taken by  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Although  political  pressures  often 
overshadow  moral  considerations,  the  belief 
that  the  world's  richest  nation  should  assist 
other  peoples'  efforts  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  their  lives  Is  deeply  Imbedded  In  the 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  traditions  of  this  country. 


A  variety  of  political  reasons  for  support- 
ing foreign  assistance  also  appeared  In  the 
MCPL  survey  responses.  They  ranged  from 
long  term  objectives  for  International  po- 
litical stability  to  more  Immediate  foreign 
policy  considerations.  For  long  tenn  inter- 
national stabUlty,  respondents  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire recognized  that  the  United  States 
could  not  remain  an  island  of  plenty  in  a 
sea  of  poverty  without  s\ifferlng  serious  In- 
ternational challenges  to  Its  own  security  in 
the  shrinking  world  of  the  twentieth  c«i- 
tury.  They  recognize  that  the  dlsptulty  in 
income  between  the  United  States  and  the 
less  developed  world  Is  widening  at  an  In- 
creasingly rapid  rate.  Although  debate  con- 
tinues over  the  merits  of  the  use  of  foreign 
assistance  to  secvire  short  term  political 
goals,  sophisticated  observers  discount  the 
utility  of  aid  as  a  device  for  winning  friends, 
securing  votes  at  the  UN  or  countering  the 
Soviet  Union's  Initiatives  In  less  developed 
countries.  In  the  long  run,  it  was  generally 
agreed  by  the  respondents  that  aid  can,  if 
wisely  used,  and  despite  some  short-term 
Instability,  help  to  bring  about  changes  In 
less  developed  countries  which  will  lead  ulti- 
mately to  greater  prospects  for  future  politi- 
cal stability.  In  short,  there  Is  a  recognition 
that  nothing  is  as  unstable  as  meaningful 
social  change,  but  these  temporary  disloca- 
tions should  be  considered  in  the  perspective 
of  a  larger  development  time  frame.  In  addi- 
tion. It  Is  widely  believed  that  military,  se- 
curity and  supporting  assistance  can  also 
help  nations  defend  themselves  when  threat- 
ened by  foreign  aggression  If  the  security  of 
those  nations  Is  important  to  the  United 
States,  and  If  It  Is  not  Improperly  used  to 
suppress  legitimate  internal  forces  for 
change. 

Some  business  observers  in  the  siu^ey  em- 
phasized that  one  of  the  inunedlate  benefits 
of  economic  assistance  to  the  United  States 
is  an  increase  In  the  productivity  and  export 
capacity  of  less  developed  countries  which 
enables  them  to  earn  the  hard  currency  with 
which  to  purchase  American  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Investors  also  recognized  that  only  with 
the  development  of  a  solid  infrastructure  of 
trained  personnel,  transport  systems,  finan- 
cial Institutions  and  government  facilities, 
do  less  developed  countries  become  attractive 
places  for  investment  In  non-extractive  In- 
dustries. As  nations  overcome  the  Initial  ob- 
stacles to  foreign  Investment,  the  demand  for 
American  capital  and  technoloi^y  increases. 
The  leaders  of  capital  Importing  nations  are 
more  likely  to  offer  a  hospitable  climate  for 
foreign  Investment,  which  will  Increase  the 
probability  of  long-term  acceptance.  If  en- 
lightened and  innovative  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  acccHnmodate  host  country 
participation  and  interests. 

Respondents  recognized  that  the  debt  serv- 
icing problem  for  less  developed  countries 
may  well  be  one  of  the  most  Important  un- 
derlying factors  In  the  success  or  failure  of 
foreign  assistance.  A  crisis  In  debt  servicing 
Is  about  to  overtake  all  development  efforts 
and  the  United  States  Congress  must  face 
this  problem  squarely.  In  a  few  years,  debt 
repayments  may  equal  or  exceed  inflows  of 
foreign  assistance.  The  causes  of  this  crisis 
are  numerous  and  complex.  Unless  a  solu- 
tion Is  found,  through  Increased  aid,  debt 
rescheduling,  or  other  measures,  develop- 
ment efforts  vrUI  be  disastrously  Impeded. 

It  was  freely  acknowledged  that  some  peo- 
ples In  the  United  States  have  "development" 
problems  and  needs  as  severe  as  residents  of 
lees  developed  countries.  It  is  widely  recog- 
nized that  the  needs  ot  American  Indians, 
Black  Americans,  Spanish-Americans  and 
other  groups  In  need  of  assistance  correctly 
receive  a  higher  national  prlcHlty  than  i«> 
clplents  erf  foreign  assistance,  but  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  these  national  and 
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International  development  goals  are  not  mu- 
tually exclusive  undertakings.  They  do  not 
compete  for  funds  only  against  each  other; 
rather,  their  priority  Is  established  among 
im  of  the  competing  demands  on  the  national 
budget. 

NXW    Am    PROPOSALS 

The  Nlxon  Administration  has  Indicated 
that  It  will  soon  send  new  authorizing  legis- 
lation for  foreign  assistance  to  Congress  to 
replace  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
Tbe  Administration  will  ask  for  the  establish- 
ment of  three  new  structures  to  formvilate, 
administer,  and  coordinate  economic  assist- 
ance. Unlike  the  present  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  separate  legislation  will  be  presented 
for  economic  and  military  assistance,  but  the 
Administration  will  attempt  to  have  all  bills 
considered  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
and  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committees.  This 
latest  series  of  changes  In  recommendations 
for  foreign  assistance  is  the  outgrowth  of 
reports  prepared  by  several  public  and  pri- 
vate oommiasions  who  have  recently  com- 
pleted studies  of  foreign  assistance. 

This  MCPL  study  identifies  the  most  >lg- 
nlflcant  of  these  reports,  surveys  their  basic 
recommendations,  and  examines  some  of  tbe 
Implications  of  those  proposals  for  Amerl- 
oan  foreign  assistance  efforts  and  for  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  m  the  light  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  decade  and  the  revolu- 
tionary requirements  of  the  Second  Develop- 
ment Decade. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that,  although  each 
report  makes  critical  comments  about  the 
present  aid  program,  each  recommends  the 
continuation  of  American  foreign  assistance 
efforts  and  a  reversal  of  the  downward  trend 
In  American  foreign  aid  flows.  The  reports 
did  not  agree  on  a  general  level  for  aid 
spending;  the  most  prominent  among  UJ3. 
domestic  studies,  the  Peterson  Task  Force 
report  to  the  President,  specifically  refrain- 
ing from  adhering  to  the  one  percent  of  QNP 
spending  level  recommended  by  most  devel- 
c^ment  assistance  economists  and  the 
United  Nations. 

The  reports  did  agree  on  the  desirability 
of  Increasing  the  flow  of  American  foreign 
aid  through  multilateral  channels  and  pro- 
viding bilateral  aid  within  a  framework  es- 
tablished by  international  organizations  in 
consultation  with  recipient  natons. 

PKARSON   RXPORT 

The  most  comprehensive  of  the  recent 
series  of  aid  studies  Is  the  product  of  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  World  Bank  President 
Robert  MacNamara,  chaired  by  Lester  Pear- 
son of  Canada  and  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Pearson  Commission.  Entitled  Partners 
in  Development,^  the  report  contains  a  series 
of  specific  recommendations  and  general 
policy  guidelines  for  the  consideration  of  aid 
donors  and  recipients.  It  Is  also  a  good,  quick 
reference  source  for  data  on  current  status  of 
the  development  assistance  field. 

The  Pearson   Commission   recommended: 

1.  The  removal  of  some  obstacles  to  the 
exports  of  less  developed  nations  and  the 
promotion  of  greater  stability  of  conditions 
for  direct  foreign  Investment  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  an  equitable,  productive 
framework  for  world  trade  beneficial  to  all 
nations. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  goal  for  develop- 
ment assistance  aimed  at  helping  the  devel- 
oping countries  reach  a  path  of  self -sustained 
growth  at  a  level  of  six  percent  growth  per 
annum.  A  volume  of  aid  approximately  equal 
to  one  percent  of  the  GNP  of  the  more  devel- 
oped nations  will  be  necessary  to  meet  this 

r»i. 

3 — Redirection  of  technical  assistance  pro- 
pams  to  meet  the  demonstrated  needs  of  the 
less  developed  countries,  especially  In  the 
•rtss  of  agriculture,  education,  and  popula- 


tion growth.  Technical  assistance  also  needs 
to  be  more  carefully  coordinated  with  oapltal 
assistance  projects. 

4 — Strengthening  the  multilateral  aid  sys- 
tem through  the  use  of  International  orga- 
nizations as  leaders  in  establishing  the  frame- 
work and  channels  for  development  assist- 
ance. The  share  of  multilateral  aid  flow 
should  be  raised  from  Its  present  level  of 
t«n  percent  to  a  minimum  of  twenty  peroent 
of  the  official  flow  by  1975. 

JACKSON   RXPOBT 

An  examination  of  the  develt^ment  capa- 
bilities of  the  United  Nations  System  was 
undertaken  by  a  commission  chaired  by  Sir 
RGA  Jackson.'  The  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program  maintains  Its  own  aid  activ- 
ities in  the  form  of  pre-inveetment  surveys 
and  projects.  It  also  attempts  to  coordinate 
the  development  activities  of  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  (WHO,  PAD, 
UNESCO,  etc.).  The  UNDP  could  have  an 
extremely  useful,  complementary  relation- 
ship with  the  capital  lending  activities  of 
the  World  Bank  Oroup  and  with  bilateral 
programs,  but  It  has  been  relatively  Ineffec- 
tive. The  Jackson  Rep>ort : 

1 — Explains  the  reasons  for  this  ineffective- 
ness and  recommends  organizational  chaxiges 
designed  to  improve  operational  capabUity. 

2 — Examines  the  basic  causes  of  the 
UNDP's  problems  in  delivering  effective, 
efficient  development  assistance  beginning 
with  project  formulation  Itself.  Projects  are 
often  more  the  result  of  salesmanship  on  the 
part  of  the  Specialized  Agencies  than 
rational,  coordinated  calculations  of  develop- 
ment priorities  and  needs.  Coordination 
problems  In  the  field  and  within  the  UN 
budgetary  and  administrative  syst«n  Itself, 
plus  the  normal  politics  of  an  international 
organization  exacerbate  the  difficulties. 

3 — Slates  that,  "The  Woild  Bank  Group 
should  be  the  chief  arm  of  tJie  UN  system  in 
the  field  of  caiMtal  investment,  while  the 
UNDP  should  perform  the  same  function  for 
basic  technical  cooperation  and  pre-lnvest- 
ment."  The  Oominlsslon  proposed  several 
basic  modifications  of  the  UNDP. 

4 — Suggests  that,  "the  introduction  of  a 
programming  method  which  would  enable  all 
Inputs  from  the  UN  development  system  to 
be  programmed  comprehensively  at  one  time 
in  a  program  corresponding  to  the  needs  and 
duration  of  each  country's  national  develop- 
ment plan."  Implementation  of  such  a  sug- 
gestion would  be  Inhibited  by  the  sometimes 
conflicting  Interests  of  independent,  sov- 
ereign Specialized  Agencies,  the  political 
conditions  of  an  international  organization, 
the  opinions  of  major  donor  governments  and 
development  priorities  of  member  nations. 

5 — Recommended  reforms  which  "should 
combine  greater  control  at  the  center  with 
maximum  decentralization  to  the  field  level, 
where  the  authority  of  the  Resident  Repre- 
sentative should  be  greatly  strengthened." 

The  UNDP  is  m  the  process  of  implement- 
ing some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Jackson  Commission.  If  the  United  States  is 
to  continue  to  Increase  Its  donations  to  mul- 
tilateral organizations,  UNDP  reorganization 
efforts  must  be  successful. 

PETEHSON   aXPOST 

In  response  to  an  Amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  President  Nixon  ap- 
pointed a  Task  Force  to  examine  U.S.  foreign 
economic  and  military  assistance  programs. 
Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  President  of  the  Bank 
of  America,  was  chairman  of  the  Task  Force.* 

The  report  of  the  Peterson  Commission  has 
provided  the  basis  upon  which  the  Admlnla- 
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tratlon  has  developed  legislative  proposals  for 
the  reorganization  of  American  foreign  as- 
sistance programs. 

Task  forces  from  the  Department  of  State, 
AID  and  the  National  Security  Council  ac- 
cepted the  basic  principles  of  the  Peterson 
Commission  recommendations  and  have  al- 
Qxost  completed  the  task  of  constructing  or- 
ganizational structures  and  operating  direc- 
tives to  carry  out  the  new  aid  programs. 

The  major  recommendations  of  the  Peter- 
son Report  are  m  consonance  with  the  Pear- 
son Report,  Jackson  Report,  and  most  of  the 
other  public  and  private  proposals  concern- 
ing foreign  assistance,  with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  Peterson's  reluctance  to  specify 
an  aid  target  of  one  percent  of  GNP  per  year. 

The  Peterson  Report  affirms  that  : 

1 — The  "U.S.  has  a  profound  uAtloiuiI  In- 
terest In  cooperating  with  developing  coun- 
tries in  their  efforts  to  tn^rove  conditions 
of  life  in  their  societies." 

a — The  U.S.  should  not  look  for  gratitude 
or  votes,  or  any  specific  short-term  foreign 
policy  gains  from  ovir  participation  in  in- 
ternational development.  Nor  should  it  ex- 
pect to  Influence  others  to  adopt  U.S.  cul- 
tural values  or  institutions.  Neither  can  It 
assume  that  development  will  necessarily 
bring  political  stability.  Development  Implies 
change — -political  and  social,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic— and  such  change  for  a  time,  may 
be  disruptive. 

Recognition  of  the  burdens  and  limitations 
of  bilateral  aid  diplomacy  lays  the  ground 
for  recommendations  to  Increase  the  multi- 
lateral flow  of  the  United  States. 

Each  of  the  study  groups  and  many  pub- 
lic officials  and  private  persons  In  the  U.a. 
and  the  developing  countries  have  advocated 
the  increased  use  of  multilateral  channels 
for  planning  and  administration  of  develop- 
ment assistance  programs.  Although  there 
is  a  division  of  opinion  about  the  degree  to 
which  the  U.S.  should  give  development  as- 
sistance through  the  World  Bank  Group,  the 
United  Nations  System  and  other  Interna- 
tional bodies,  the  Peterson  Task  Force  rec- 
ommended a  new  emphasis  on  multilateral 
assistance  in  which : 

3 — the  developing  countries  stand  at  the 
center  of  international  development  efforts, 
establishing  their  own  priorities  and  receiv- 
ing assistance  in  relation  to  the  efforts  they 
are  making  on  their  own  behalf; 

4 — the  International  lending  Institutions 
become  the  major  channel  for  development 
assistance;  and 

5 — U.S.  bilateral  assistance  Is  provided 
largely  within  a  framework  set  by  the  inter- 
national organizations. 

ADitlNISTRATlON   PaOPOSALS 

The  President  will  recommend  a  large  in- 
crease In  U.S.  multilateral  aid  contributions 
with  the  World  Bank  Group  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  receiving  the 
bulk  of  the  increase.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
other  developed  nations  to  Increase  their 
donations  through  these  channels  or  the 
United  States  will  be  contributing  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  budgets  of  the  multi- 
lateral agencies. 

To  Implement  Its  recommendations,  the 
Peterson  Task  Force  proposed  a  new  Insti- 
tutional structure  for  American  foreign  as- 
sistance consisting  of  two  new  agencies  co- 
ordinated by  a  White  House  Council. 

An  International  Development  Corporation 
offering  capital  development  loans  and  re- 
lated technical  assistance  Is  one  of  the  pro- 
posed structures.  Capital  loans  are  to  be 
given  within  a  framework  established  by  the 
multilateral  agencies  in  consultation  with 
recipient  nations. 

The  Administration  will  seek  asstired 
sources  of  financing  for  the  Corporation,  in- 
cluding authority  to  borrow  in  the  public 
capital  market.  The  IDC  will  have: 

1 — "A  range  of  lending  terms  impropriate 
to  the  development  requirements  of  each 
borrowing  country." 
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a — Tbe  Corporation,  unUke  AID.  will  bot 
be  a  lender  of  last  resort,  but  should  sfek 
more  high-priority  capital  investments. 

3 — The  IDC  will  have  little  field  staffl  of 
Its  own,  reminiscent  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  operations,  and  will  consequei^tly 
have  to  rely  on  the  World  Bank  Field  nils- 
sions.  I 

The  Peterson  Report  also  called  for  ihe 
establishment  of  an  International  Develop- 
ment Institute,  "to  seek  new  breakthroughs 
in  the  application  of  science  and  technolC)gy 
to  resources  and  processes  critical  to  develop- 
ing nations."  The  IDI  would: 

1 — Be  established  on  a  long  term  b^ls 
and  be  designed  to  concentrate  on  reseauch, 
training  and  population  problems  and  social 
and  civic  development.  I 

2 — Have  both  a  permanent  staff  of  the 
Institute  and  private  contractors  who  wotild 
undertake  research,  training  and  other  tech- 
nical assistance  activities.  | 

The  Institute  will  need  a  field  staff  to  kfep 
the  research  and  development  personnel]  in 
touch  with  the  realities  of  the  needs  of  oe- 
veloping  nations.  i 

The  Peterson  Report  also  recommenfled 
that  coordination  of  all  foreign  asslstapce 
agencies,  IDC,  IDI  and  OPIC,  be  carried  fcut 
In  an  International  Development  Council. 

1.  The  chairman  of  the  Council  would  be 
an  appointee  of  the  President  and  would 
operate  under  the  broad  foreign  policy  gi|ld- 
ance  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  tbe  Adniln- 
Istrator  of  Aid  does  under  the  current  strpc- 
fure. 

2.  A  subcommittee  of  the  ne'R'ly  establlslied 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
will  coordinate  aid  with  trade,  investment, 
and  foreign  policy. 

Tbe  final  basic  change  advocated  by 
Peterson  Task  Force  was  the  separatlo: 
military  and  economic  assistance  leglslat 
The  debate  over  the  merits  of  this  prop 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  The 
ministration  of  military  assistance  and 
tary  sales  prt^rama  will  remain  in  the 
partment  of  Defense,  while  the  Department 
of  State  will  continue  to  administer  support- 
ing assistance,  but  unlike  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  the  new  programs  will  be  presented 
in  two  sepai-ate  authorization  and  appropfla- 
tlons  bills. 

SOME    IMPLICATIONS    OF    BEORGANIZATIOkJ 
PROPOSALS 

The  recommendations  of  the  Peterion 
Commission  create  a  series  of  Issues  which 
Congress  will  need  to  consider  as  it  acts  uaon 
Administration  proposals.  | 

LEVEL    or    SPEirorNO    FOR    rORKIOK    AID 

If  aid  budgets  are  reduced  much  more  tl^an 
the  current  levels,  the  organizational  chances 
will  make  little  difference  and  the  viability 
of  the  institutions  proposed  by  the  Peterson 
Task  Force  would  be  questionable. 

MXTLTILATERAI,    PARTICIPATION 

The  Administration  propioeals  to  shift  a 
large  portion  of  American  aid  contributions 
to  international  institutions  have  aerlpus 
implications. 

1 — An  International  institution  has, 
cause  of  the  sovereignty  of  Its  members.  Cer- 
tain limitations  on  Its  twtlvltlee.  The  Exec- 
utive Directors  of  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Ambaaeadors  to  the  United  Nations  are  fre- 
quently In  poeltlon  to  effectively  objec^  to 
activities  which  they  consider  to  be  Inter- 
ference In  the  internal  affairs  of  their  tia- 
tlon  in  violation  of  the  Articles  of  Agreemient 
of  the  World  Bank  or  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Recipient  representatives  would  stretiu- 
ously  object  to  an  international  aid  agency's 
kttempts  to  demand  fundamental  changes 
in  the  social  or  economic  conditions  in  tbeir 
nation  which  could  threaten  the  established 
government.  Without  overstating  the  case,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  an  Inter- 
national agency  could  reinforce  the  attttus 
quo  in  recipient  nations  and  become  a  oon- 
servatlve  force  in  a  revolutionary  world. 


On  this  point,  the  fundamental  difference 
between  a  bilateral  and  multilateral  agency 
is  that  the  aid  policy  parameters  on  the 
bilateral  donor  are  established  by  Its  own 
government's  bargaining  power,  not  by  the 
government  of  the  recipient. 

Although,  at  present,  the  ability  and  will- 
ingness of  some  bilateral  donors  to  foster 
fundamental  change  in  recipient  nations  may 
not  be  as  great  as  the  World  Bank's,  It  is 
necessary  to  carefully  consider  the  implica- 
tions of  international  organizations  becom- 
ing the  predominant  conduit  for  foreign  as- 
sistance flows. 

2 — An  increased  flow  of  financial  resources 
through  the  World  Bank  Group  will  change 
those  institutions.  The  staff  will  have  to  be 
Increased,  a  measure  which  may  affect  its 
quality,  and  Important  decisions  about  proj- 
ects and  programs  will  shift  to  lower  levels 
of  reeponsibillty.  Informed  observers  dis- 
agree about  the  effects  of  these  changes  on 
the  performance  of  the  Bank. 

3 — As  the  Bank  becomes  the  leading,  and 
most  visible,  lender,  with  more  of  Its  per- 
sonnel In  the  field,  it  may  well  become  tbe 
object  of  some  of  the  unfavorable  attention 
formerly  reserved  for  U.S.  AID.  Its  persoimel 
will  be  in  the  position  of  making  aometlmee 
vmpopular  recommendations  and  demands  on 
government  officials  in  the  lees  developed 
oountriee. 

Oiven  the  voting  structure  of  the  Bank, 
tbe  nationality  o>f  its  presidents  and  other 
personnel,  and  its  physical  location,  an  in- 
crease in  the  Americ&n  contributions  could 
fOBter  the  belief  that  the  Bank  was  another 
quasi -American  organization.  For  this  rea- 
son, and  because  Congress  has  been  under- 
standably reluctant  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  pay  an  unfairly  disproportionate 
share  of  international  organizations'  budgets, 
the  willingness  of  the  other  donor  nations 
to  Increase  their  bank  flows  becomes  critical 
to  the  success  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals and  the  continued  success  of  the 
World  Bank  Group. 

4 — As  the  Bank  becomes  a  prlnclp>al  con- 
duit for  A-nerlcan  aid  its  operations  will 
Inevitably  oome  under  much  more  careful 
Congressional  scrutiny.  Politically  question- 
able or  financially  risky  projects,  bad  loans, 
scandals  and  misuse  of  funds  will  provoke 
Congressional  criticism  formerly  reserved  for 
AID. 

5 — Congress  has  always  been  concerned 
with  its  responsibility  to  account  for  the  vise 
ot  funds  appropriated  for  foreign  assistance. 
When  funds  are  given  to  international  orga- 
nizations, the  ability  to  check  on  the  use  of 
the  money  will  be  severely  curtailed.  There 
may  be  some  question  about  the  willingness 
of  the  Congress  to  consistently  appropriate 
funds  for  which  inadequate  end-use  checking 
is  available. 

6 — One  other  characteristic  of  some  Inter- 
national institutions  is  the  tendency  fco- 
members  to  participate  in  logrolling  exercises 
during  the  consideration  of  funding  for  de- 
velopment projects.  Although  this  phenome- 
non is  not  confined  to  International  political 
bodies,  bilateral  programs  are  not  as  sus- 
ceptible to  the  particular  distortions  of  de- 
velopment priorities. 

7 — Finally,  the  level  of  professional  com- 
petence among  the  staff  of  development  In- 
stitutions varies  greatly.  The  World  Bank 
Group  has  a  fine,  professional  staff,  but  some 
of  the  other  younger  regional  institutions 
have  not  yet  oome  up  to  the  high  standards 
demanded  of  professionals  in  the  complex 
field  of  development  finance  and  economic 
planning. 

COOROmATlON 

Sophisticated  observers  of  the  development 
process  have  expressed  grave  reservations 
about  the  coordination  problems  which  may 
be  created  by  the  disestablishment  of  a  xml- 
fled  U.S.  agency  and  its  replacement  with 
multiple  structures.  Coordination  in  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  development 


programs  is  of  paramount  Importance  If 
scarce  resources,  human  and  flnanclal.  are 
not  to  be  wasted. 

1 — Technical  and  capital  assistance  must 
be  carefully  coordinated  with  Investment  and 
trade  policy.  In  this  new  structure,  different 
agencies  will  have  Jurisdiction  over  these 
parts  of  the  whole  foreign  assistance  system. 
They  will  have  to  be  coordinated,  whether  It 
be  through  a  specified  structure  or  a  series 
of  ad  hoc  arrangements  and  Informal  proce- 
dures worked  out  by  operating  personnel. 

2 — It  will  be  Incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  determine,  in  as  much  detail  as  possible, 
exactly  how  the  new  agencies  will  coordinate 
their  operational  research,  and  political 
activities  with  each  other  and  with  other 
agencies  involved  in  the  formation  and  con- 
duct of  American  foreign  relations.  The  cru- 
cial role  of  the  Treasury,  which  has  had 
a  virtual  veto  over  foreign  aid  expenditures, 
should  be  especially  noted. 

SXPAXATION  OF  MILITART   AND  ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 

Some  Congressional  leaders  believe  that 
economic  assistance  would  have  serious  diffi- 
culty politically  if  it  Is  separated  from  the 
military  assistance  programs;  however,  others 
argue  that  the  recent  crttictsms  of  defense 
policies  result  In  the  political  climate  chang- 
ing so  as  to  favor  a  separate  economic  assist- 
ance proposal. 

LONG-TERM    AUTHOEIZATION 

Proposals  for  long-term,  as  opposed  to 
yearly  authorizations,  for  the  International 
Development  Institute  and  the  International 
Development  Corporation  could  provoke  ad- 
verse Congressional  reactions.  It  is  argued 
by  some  that  multi-year  funding  denies  to 
the  Congress  sufficient  opportunity  to  per- 
form effectively  its  oversight  functions.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
a  long-term  authorization  will  improve  the 
ability  of  the  Congress  to  examine  and  In- 
fluence the  operations  and  policies  of  the 
foreign  assistance  agencies. 

SXTMMART 

In  short,  some  of  the  most  important 
points  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  are: 
(1)  the  level  of  spending  for  foreign  assist- 
ance and  the  quality  of  flows  from  the  United 
States;  (3)  the  problems  of  coordination 
raised  by  the  establishment  of  three  agencies 
to  administer  aid  programs  currently  under- 
taken by  AID;  (3)  the  implications  of  the 
changes  resulting  from  Increased  multilateral 
contributions;  (4)  the  possibility  that  sepa- 
ration of  military  and  development  assist- 
ance wll  Jeopardize  development  assistance 
legislation;  and  (5)  the  effect  of  multi-year 
authorizations  on  Congressional  oversight 
functions. 

"The  Development  Committee  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law 
hopes  that  each  member  carefully  evaluates 
the  role  of  American  foreign  aid  for  the  Sec- 
ond Development  Decade  and  examines  the 
effects  of  the  Administration's  foreign  aid 
recommendations  In  the  light  of  that  evalua- 
tion. Foreign  assistance,  like  many  aspects  of 
foreign  affairs,  does  not  have  a  large,  in- 
terested voting  constituency,  It  does  not  con- 
sume a  substantial  portion  of  the  national 
budget;  but  foreign  assistance  can  be  a  vital 
part  of  American  efforts  to  secure  a  more 
stable,  prosperous  future  for  all  peoples.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  very  real  national  in- 
terests that  are  served  by  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  foreign  assistance  be  conveyed  to 
the  American  people.  This  will  require  the 
abandonment  of  the  false  rationale  and 
short-sighted  political  pronouncements  that 
have  characterized  the  avowed  purpose  of 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  In  the  past,  and  re- 
placement by  a  new  era  of  enlightened  edu- 
cational initiatives,  more  effective  mobiliza- 
tion of  concerned  constituencies  and  above 
aU,  more  courageous  leadership  on  this  vital 
matter  from  both  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative branches  of  our  government. 
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Purpose 


1972  budget 
estimate 
(tnllhons)    Legal  suthorl^ 


Committee  >urisdlction 


Its.  agencies: 

Intetnational  Development  Corporation  i... 

International  Development  Institute  > 

Inter-American    Social    Development    In- 

sMute. 
Food  for  Peace 

Export-Import  Bank 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation... 

International  Development  Council 

Peace  Corps 

Multilateral  agencies:     ,     „       ^     .. 

International  Bank  tor  Reconstruction  and 

Development. 
International  Finance  Corporation 

International  Development  Association 

Inter- American  Development  Bank  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund. 

Asian  Development  Bank 

United  Nations  development  program 


Concessional  loans  to  Idc's  in  which  United  States  has  long-term 
interest. 

Technical  assistance,  research  and  development  tor  application 
to  Idc's. 

Promote  social  and  civic  development  through  nonprofit 
organizations. 

Promote  U.S.  agricultural  exports,  humanitarian  relief,  tome 
development  activities. 

Export  promotion  by  financing  and  guarantees 

Investment  guarantees  and  feasibility  studies  for  American  in- 
vestment in  Idc's. 

Coordinate  and  promote  development  programs 

Technical  assistance,  manpower  for  Idc's 


J655.0    Pending 

397.0 do 

7. 2    Foreign  Assistance  Act. 


962.0    Agricultural  Trade  and  Development 
Act  of  1954. 

290.0    Export-Import  Bank  Act  ol  1945 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969 


HCFA/SCFR. 

HCFA/SCFR. 

HCFA/SCFR. 

Agriculture. 

Banking  and  Currency. 
HCFArfCFR. 


Pendini 

71.0    Peace  Corps  Act  011961. 


Capital  development  loans 

Encourage  growth  of   productive   private  enterprise — loans, 

participations. 
Promote  economic  development  by  providing  loans  on  easier 

terms  than  market  or  IBRD. 
Promote  economic  development  In  Latin  American  memtMrs 

with  loans. 

Promote  economic  development  in  Asia  with  loans 

Coordinate  United  Nations  and  specialized  agency  technical 

assistance  operations  and  operate  Its  own  programs. 


>  (246. 0)  Bretton     Woods    Act,     Articles    ol 
Agreement 
..  International  Finance  Corporation  Act 
o»  1955. 
320.0    International    Development    Associa- 
tion Act  of  I960. 
'  (500. 0)  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
of  1959. 
40. 0    Asian  Development  Bank  Act  of  1966 . . 
100.0    Foreign  Assistance  Act 


HCFA/SCFR. 
HCFA/SCFR. 

Banking  and  Currency/ 
SCFR. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
HCFASCFR. 


I  Alliance  for  Progress  budget  included. 


■  Capital  subscription. 


THIRTY-TWO  MEMBERS  COSPON- 
SOR  BILL  TO  BAN  SPORTS  FROM 
CLOSED-CIRCUIT  TELEVISION 

(Mr.  ASPIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  2, 
a  bipartisan  group  of  19  Congressmen 
joined  me  in  cosponsoring  the  ban  sports 
from  closed-circuit  television  bill  (H.R. 
6718).  Today,  I  am  pleased  to  resubmit 
this  legislation  with  11  additional  (x>- 
sponsors,  thus  bringing  the  total  in  the 
House  to  32  cosponsors. 

This  legislation  would  prohibit  the 
production  of  sports  over  closed-circuit 
television  whenever  a  sports  event  is  of 
sufBcient  public  Interest  for  a  TV  sta- 
tion or  network  to  want  to  broadcast  the 
event.  This  ban  would  apply  to  all  sports 
events  of  general  interest,  not  just  to 
"championship"  events.  Senator  Steven- 
son has  introduced  similar  legislation 
in  the  Senate. 

A  list  of  the  32  House  cosponsors  fol- 
lows: 

Representative  Bella  Abzug  of  New  York. 

Representative  Joseph  Addabbo  of  New 
York. 

Bepresentatlve  Les  Aspln  of  V^lsconsin. 

Representative  Herman  Badillo  of  New 
Tork. 

Representative  Shirley  Chlsholm  of  New 
York. 

Representative  John  H.  Dent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Representative  William  Jennings  Bryan 
Dom  of  South  (Carolina. 

Representative  Thomas  N.  Downing  of 
Virginia. 

Representative  Don  Edwards  of  California. 

Representative  O.  C.  Fisher  of  Texas. 

Representative  William  FVird  of  Michigan. 

Representative  James  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 

Representative  Ella  T.  Orasso  of  Connecti- 
cut, 

Representative  Seymour  Halpern  of  New 
York. 

Representative  Lee  Hamilton  of  Indiana. 

Representative  Michael  Harrington  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Representative  Wayne  L.  Hays  of  Ohio. 

Representative  W.  R.  Hull,  Jr.  of  Missouri. 

Representative  Robert  L.  Leggett  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery 
F.  Bradford  Morse  of  Mas- 
John  E.  Moss  of  California. 
Edward  J.  Patten  of  New 

Jerry  L.  Pettis  of  Califor- 

Roman  C.  Puclnskl  of  1111- 

Benjamln  S.  Rosenthal  of 

William  R.  Roy  of  Kansas. 
Femand  J.  St  Oermain  of 

Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio. 
Guy  Vander  .'agt  of  Mlchi- 

Vlctor  V.  Veysey  of  Calif or- 

Jobn  M.  Zwach  of  Minne- 


Representative 
of  Mississippi. 

Representative 
sachusetts. 

Representative 

Representative 
Jersey. 

Representative 
nia. 

Representative 
no  is. 

Representative 
New  York. 

Representative 

Representative 
Rhode  Island. 

Representative 

Representative 
gan. 

Representative 
nla. 

Representative 
sota. 

The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Sub- 
comniittee  on  Communication,  whose 
distinguished  chairman  is  Representa- 
tive Macdonald  of  Massachusetts.  While 
it  is  clear  that  the  chairman's  views 
concerning  sports  on  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision are  quite  different  from  my  own, 
I  applaud  Mr.  Macdonald  for  recogniz- 
ing the  public  and  congressional  interest 
in  this  issue,  and  for  contributing  to  a 
dialog  on  it  in  a  speech  he  gave  In 
Memphis  to  the  Southern  CATV  Asso- 
ciation regional  conversion  on  April  13. 

The  Washington  Post  article  on  Chair- 
man Macdonald's  speech  follows: 

Closed   Cibctjit  Bar  Raffed 
(By  Dave  Brady) 

Rep.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald  (D-Mass.)  said 
yesterday  In  Memphis  he  saw  no  reason  for 
Congress  to  bar  sports  events  on  closed  cir- 
cuit television  because  the  Joe  Frazler- 
Muhammad  All  fight  turned  out  to  be  "very 
profitable"  for  the  promoters. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee 
on  communications  addressed  the  Southern 
CATV  (community  antenna  television)  As- 
sociation regional  convention  and  the  speech 
was  made  available  in  Washington. 

Macdonald  ssdd  reaction  by  the  media  to 
the  fight  promotion  "engendered  more  emo- 
tion than  reason." 

He  continued,  "I  myself  look  upon  the  pro- 
moters as  enterprising  individuals  who  took 


a  calculated  risk  in  Investing  their  money 
and  who,  from  all  indications,  will  make 
money  in  return. 

"I  see  no  cause  for  panic  that  closed  cir- 
cuit television  will  result  In  robbing  the 
American  public  of  the  opportunity  to  see  on 
so-called  free  television  such  important 
sjjorts  events  as  the  Super  Bowl  and  the 
World  Series." 

Macdonald  recalled  that,  at  bearings  con- 
ducted by  his  subcommittee,  baseball  com- 
missioner Bowie  Kuhn  and  football  com- 
missioner Pete  Rozelle  assured  the  subcom- 
mittee they  had  no  Intention  of  turning 
those  events  into  "studio  sports." 

The  congressman  reminded  his  audience 
in  Memphis:  "You  should  bear  in  mind  that 
before  heavyweight  boxing  championship 
fights  had  begun  to  appear  on  closed  circuit 
television,  boxing  as  a  sport  had  almost  dis- 
appeared from   (home,  or  free)    television." 

"I  vividly  remember  that  in  the  early  days 
of  television,  boxing  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  sports  shown  on  the  TV  screen.  But 
boxing  wasn't  lured  off  television  by  big 
money — rather  the  advertising  support  for 
it  disappeared." 

Again,  while  I  disagree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman's  statements  I  feel 
he  has  raised  cogent  and  important  ar- 
gimients.  Because  of  the  public  and  con- 
gressional interest  in  the  issue  of  sports 
events  on  closed-circuit  TV,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  Mr.  Macdonald  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  tills  subject  so  that  the  argu- 
ments and  proposals  concerning  the  use 
of  closed-circuit  TV  for  the  production 
of  sports  events  can  be  adequately  and 
publicly  aired. 


STRIP  MINING 


(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  pMint  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  April  issue  of  The  Nation,  Caudill, 
author  of  Night  Comes  to  the  Cumber- 
lands,  and  one  of  this  Nation's  foremost 
authoi-ities  on  the  history,  problems  smd 
potential  of  his  native  Appalachian 
mountains,   writes   about   strip  mining. 

Caudill  describes  strip  mining  as  "a 
land  use  that  threatens  to  devour  the 
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continent  in  a  sLngle-beneflt  operation. 
Before  most  urbanized  Americans  iare 
aware  of  what  is  happening,  the  land  on 
which  they  depend  may  have  been 
ruined  past  teclinology's  capacity  to  re- 
store it." 

I  commend  Mr.  Caudill's  article  to  Imy 
colleagues,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Snup  MnmiG — Coast  to  Coast      i 
(By  Harry  M.  CaudlU)  ' 

Some  deTtiopments  In  r«cent  weeks  Insblre 
a  faint  hope  that  at  last — at  the  eleventh 
bouT — this  mineral-rich  country  may  4ave 
Itself  from  virtual  nxln  at  the  hands  of  strip 
miners.  America  Ls  so  abundantly  endowed 
with  ores  and  fuels,  world  demand  for  tHem 
Is  so  great,  and  earth-moTlng  technology  is 
ao  efficient  that  strip  '▼i«"t"g — until  recently 
associated  primarily  with  coal  and  Appa- 
lachla — has  become  a  reality  or  an  Imminent 
prospect  for  every  state  and  nearly  all  coun- 
ties. An  ecological  nightmare  of  luilmagl- 
nable  dimensions  suddenly  looms  everywhere. 

Since  1960,  according  to  Census  Biireau 
figures,  the  nation's  population  has  swollen 
by  more  than  one-third.  Diirlng  that  time 
the  land  area  has  not  grown  by  a  single  li^ch. 
On  the  contrary,  the  amount  of  land  avfill- 
ftble  for  crops,  forests,  recreation  and  otftier 
tues  has  been  effectively  and  permanently 
dUnlnlshed.  Highways,  housing  develop- 
ments, shopping  centers  and  man-made  lakes 
are  Insatiable  consumers  of  land,  but  t)iey 
have  the  virtue  of  being  continuously  us^ul 
to  large  numbers  of  people.  However,  strip 
Twtning  Is  a  land  use  that  threatens  to  de- 
vour the  continent  In  a  single- benefit  oper- 
ation. Before  most  urbanized  Americans  are 
aware  of  what  Is  happening,  the  land  on 
which  they  depend  may  have  been  ruined 
past  technology's  capacity  to  restore  It. 

From  coast  to  coast  the  United  States  Is 
marveloualy  blessed — or  cursed — with  vallu- 
able  stones,  clays,  ores  and  solid  fuels.  Be- 
neath the  ancient  and  varied  forests  of  Ap- 
palachla  are  gigantic  coal  beds,  vast  It^gM 
of  limestone  and  silica  sand.  Iron  ore,  clAys, 
marble,  granite  and  such  seldom  mentlomad 
substances  as  gneiss,  grabamlte  and  glbbate. 
In  Plorlda  there  are  huge  beds  of  phospbAte. 
Georgia  has  kaolin  and  Texas  and  Wisconsin 
have  iron  fields.  Coal  Is  abundant  across  the 
Great  Plains  In  West  Kentucky,  nilnola,  In- 
diana, Missouri,  Iowa  and  Kansas.  It  strlaitee 
the  hills  of  Colorado,  alongside  Immense  de- 
posits of  oU  shale.  Low-grade  coal  and  Ug- 
nlte  are  found  luider  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  In  Arlsona,  Utah  and  the  |>a- 
kotas.  California  and  Nevada  boast  of  gpld 
and  silver;  Arlaona  baa  copper.  And  nearly 
everywhere,  sard  and  gravel  can  be  soooied 
up  for  an  endlees  variety  of  construc^on 
projects. 

In  short,  aometblng  mineable  can  be  fo^nd 
practically  anywhere,  and  the  press\ire  ion 
natural  resources  Is  so  great  In  our  highly  tn- 
dustrlaliaed  society  that  all  of  them  are  prac- 
tically certain  to  be  mined.  These  facts  ^e 
of  the  gravest  oonsequence  to  the  natloi^ 

The  cheapest  way  to  obtain  solid-state 
minerals  from  the  land  is  by  strip  mining. 
This  revolution  In  the  technology  of  earth 
moving  has  swept  the  world  In  the  last  tnvo 
decades.  A  combination  of  nitrate  ferttlieer 
and  dlesel  oil  makes  a  cheap  and  potent  sub- 
stitute for  dynamite.  Some  bulldozers  now 
plow  Into  the  soil  with  blades  7  feet  hlfh, 
and  near  Cumberland,  Ohio,  a  supercolostus 
looms  over  a  devastated  county  like  an  ^ll- 
consumlng  titan.  It  Is  "Big  Muskle,"  the 
planet's  largest  earth-moving  machine,  with 
a  boom  310  feet  long  and  a  bucket  that  lifts 
336  tons  at  a  gulp.  Not  far  away  In  the  satne 
state  slightly  smaller  machines,  "The  04m 
of  Egypt"  and  "The  Silver  Spade,"  work  their 
way  through  wooded  hills  as  easily  as  a  hun- 
gry man  devours  a  steak  and  potatoes. 

In  stripping,  the  overlying  strata  of  v>U 
and  rock — and  their  flora  and  favma — ^ 


blasted  and  shoved  aside  to  expose  the  min- 
eral. It  is  then  loosened  by  explosions,  lifted 
Into  trucks  and  hauled  away.  The  efTect  on 
the  ecology  has  been  widely  documented,  but 
remains  Indescribable. 

For  example.  In  mountainous  eastern  Ken- 
tucky much  stripping  has  been  done  for  coal. 
A  1956-69  study  by  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies compared  two  adjacent  watersheds.  The 
valley  that  remained  In  timber  yielded  37.9 
tons  of  silt  per  square  mile  annually.  The 
other,  which  had  been  "disturbed"  by  strip- 
ping, flooded  its  silt  basins  with  30,000  tons 
of  acid-reddened  mud  from  each  square  mile  I 
In  1967  the  Interior  Department  sent  to 
Congress  Its  little  noted  study,  "Surface 
Mining  and  Our  Environment."  It  reflected 
conditions  as  of  January  1,  1965,  when  3.3 
million  acres  had  already  been  surface 
mined.  Hawaii  claimed  only  10  acres  of 
stripped  soil;  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
Pennsylvania  reported  a  massive  370,303 
acres.  Coal  and  lignite  accounted  for  40  per 
cent  of  the  total.  An  area  equal  to  that  of 
Connecticut  had  been  devastated. 

Congress  disregarded  the  report  and  the 
last  five  years  have  seen  an  unprecedented 
mining  boom.  Today  the  equivalent  of  two 
Connectlcuts  lies  as  maimed  as  Flanders  In 
1917. 

Half  the  states  have  no  compulsory  laws 
for  reclaiming  the  land  after  the  strippers 
have  finished  with  It,  and  no  state  enactment 
approaches  the  strict,  no-nonsense  require- 
ments of  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  In 
such  ravaged  states  as  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  enforcement  is  a 
farce  in  which  the  Industries  generally  se- 
lect the  reclamation  officers. 

Surface  mining  kills  every  living  plant  and 
drives  out,  InltlaUy  at  least,  ail  wild  life.  It 
pollutes  water  and  permanently  degrades  It. 
Most  Important,  perhaps,  lit  produces  un- 
nerving ugliness. 

Any  serious  national  commitment  to  save 
oxir  deteriorating  environment  would  treat 
surface  mining  as  an  exceedingly  grave 
problem.  It  would  outlaw  stripping  where 
prompt  and  comiHete  restoration  of  the  land 
to  its  original  and  natural  purpose  cannot 
be  achieved.  It  would  require  an  lnd\istry  to 
restore  completely  lands  it  Is  permitted  to 
tear  up,  and  would  ImpMSse  a  severance  tax 
on  future  mining  to  finance  reclamation  of 
America's  ghastly  backlog  of  plundered 
acreage. 

The  word  that  best  fits  the  climate  of 
West  Virginia  is  "benign."  Its  mixed  meso- 
phytlo  forests  have  embraced  and  sheltered 
nearly  all  plant  forma  that  the  ancient  Ice 
shields  pushed  down  from  the  north.  Its 
3,000  varieties  of  flowering  plants  make  it  a 
botanical  wonderland  without  parallel  any- 
where outside  the  tropics.  But  all  this  pro- 
fuse. Interwoven  and  Indescribably  old  web 
of  life  has  been  for  twenty  years  under  a 
brutal  assault  by  corporations  digging  fuel 
for  domestic  and  foreign  electric  power 
plants  and  steel  mills,  and  for  hundreds  of 
chemical  byproducts.  The  very  life  of  the 
state  is  threatened  by  Industrial  processes 
that  leave  Its  splendid  land  as  dead  and 
piteous  as  the  bloody  carcass  of  a  flayed 
Uon. 

West  Virginia  is  fortunate,  though.  In  that 
It  has  been  adopted  by  two  remarkable  men 
whom  voters  have  had  the  good  sense  to  elect 
to  public  offloe.  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV — 
"Jay"  to  West  Virginians — came  to  the  state 
as  a  VISTA  worker  when  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  building  the  Great  Society.  He  stayed 
to  serve  a  term  in  the  state  legislature  and 
Is  now  Secretary  of  State  In  the  dingy  capitol 
at  Charleston.  Unless  his  latest  undertaking 
brings  him  to  grief,  this  scion  of  New  York's 
wealthiest  family  Is  likely  to  be  elected  gover- 
nor as  a  Democrat  In  next  year's  election. 

What  he  Is  attempting  reqiilres  a  breath- 
taking boldness.  He  has  endorsed  Sen.  61 
Oalp^ln's  bill  to  outlaw  strip  mining  In 
the  state  "completely  and  forever,"  and  has 
set  off  a  political  earthquake  in  the  process. 


The  bill  challenges  the  state's  vast  absentee 
mining  interests  head-on  in  an  "us-or-them" 
battle.  Most  West  Virginians  undoubtedly 
support  the  Rockefeller  faction,  but  they  are 
divided  and  generally  inexperienced,  whereas 
their  opponents  are  tightly  organized,  un- 
believably well  heeled,  ruthless  and  resource- 
ful. 

TTie  first  tactic  of  the  mining  cabal  was 
to  fiood  Charleston  with  lobbyists  toting 
heavy  satchels,  and  with  hundreds  of  people 
who  claim  to  make  their  living  by  atrip 
mining.  The  strippers  said  that  their  activi- 
ties employ  6,700  persons  who  support  an 
additional  16,300  women  and  children.  As  the 
"abolitionists"  promptly  pointed  out.  these 
figures  show  the  tiny  stake  West  Virginians 
have  In  the  industry  that  Is  wrecking  their 
state.  Even  if  the  statistics  are  correct,  only 
1  per  cent  of  the  people  derive  economic 
benefits  from  stripping.  Actually,  if  Oal- 
perin's  bill  becomes  law,  new  deep  mines  will 
promptly  provide  employment  for  many  times 
as  many  men — men  now  on  welfare  and 
food-stamp  rolls.  For  another  generation  or 
so,  Appalachian  coal  Is  an  economic  impera- 
tive which  will  have  to  be  mined  by  other 
means  If  strip  mining  is  banned  as  ecologi- 
cally unacceptable. 

The  state's  other  good  angel  is  its  Con- 
gressman from  the  Fourth  District.  Ken 
Hechler,  another  New  Yorker  and  a  one-time 
college  professor  turned  politician.  Hechler 
brings  a  formidable  background  of  achieve- 
ment to  the  service  of  his  constituency.  In 
1969  he  fought  through  a  reluctant  Congress 
a  stringent — but  as  yet  imenforced — new 
federal  mine  safety  bill.  On  February  18  he 
dropped  Into  the  legislative  hopper  a  bill 
bearing  the  names  of  twenty-nine  co-spon- 
sors and  designed  to  outlaw  strip  mining  for 
ooal  totally  and  everywhere  In  the  United 
States. 

These  bUls  wUl  probably  be  crushed  be- 
tween the  wheels  of  public  apathy  and  In- 
dustry alarm.  In  fact  these  two  able  and 
dedicated  men  may  And  themselves  driven 
from  public  life  by  siistalned,  lavishly  fi- 
nanced campaigns.  In  any  event,  their  ef- 
forts provide  some  measure  of  the  des])alr 
that  grips  Intelligent  people  when  they  com- 
prehend the  Immensity  of  the  destruction 
being  visited  on  their  native  soil. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  made  some 
gestiu-es  toward  control  over  this  runaway 
industry,  but  they  are  so  gutless  as  to  inspire 
no  fear  among  strippers  and  little  support 
from  conservationists.  Amid  an  almost  limit- 
less outpwtirlng  of  rhetoric  concerning  our 
deteriorating  environment,  the  most  serious 
of  all  such  problems  has  been  largely  Ignored. 
Now  the  true  scope  of  our  national  peril  Is 
recognized  by  growing  numbers  of  people  In 
and  out  of  office  who  are  willing  to  lay  every- 
thing on  the  line  In  a  struggle  for  s\irvlval. 
They  see,  clearly  and  with  horror,  that  our 
present  methods  of  obtaining  minerals  Is  in- 
compatible vrlth  timber  growing,  wildlife, 
fanning,  potable  water,  natural  beauty,  and 
continued  human  occupancy  of  mined  areas. 
That  a  third  of  our  ooal,  to  name  but  one 
mineral.  Is  extracted  by  this  ruinous  practice 
outlines  the  magnitude  of  our  reliance  upon 
It.  But  does  a  high  standard  of  living  built 
by  such  means  represent  progress  In  any  real 
sense? 

Ken  Hechler's  colleague,  freshman  Ohio 
Rep.  John  Selberling  answered  the  question 
this  way:  "The  Romans  created  a  desert  and 
called  it  peace.  We  create  a  desert  and  call 
It  progress."  The  desert  Mr.  Selberling  re- 
ferred to  Is  the  only  land  Americans  will 
ever  have. 


CAMPING  RIGHTS  FOR  ANTIWAR 
VETERANS 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was  given 
permlssl<Hi  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  distressed  to  hear  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger's  decision  to  ban  anti- 
war veterans  from  camping  in  liie  Mall 
during  their  week  of  protest  a^sdnst  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  was  disturbed 
to  know  that  his  action  was  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  an  emergency  petition  from 
the  Justice  Department. 

How  can  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  of  our  Government  turn  their 
backs  on  these  young  men  who  have 
fought  valiantly  in  a  war  we  now  agree 
was  a  tragic  mistake,  but  a  war  which 
is,  nevertheless,  our  national  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia?  This  I  cannot  answer. 
The  action  makes  clear,  however,  that 
defense  of  the  legitimate  right  of  these 
veterans  to  express  their  CHpinions  on 
the  war  which  they  know  from  the  inside, 
is  left  up  to  tlie  Congress. 

These  are  our  boys.  They  are  veterans 
whom  we  laud  with  praise  for  their  cour- 
age and  patriotism.  They  are  trsrlng  to 
tell  us  something  about  the  war  which 
we,  sitting  in  our  plush  ofiBces,  do  not 
know.  Many  of  them  have  returned 
without  limbs.  All  have  been  shaken  by 
the  hideous  experience  of  combat.  Do 
we  want  to  shake  their  remaining  faith 
in  our  Nation  and  our  system?  I  fer- 
vently hope  not. 

All  that  the  veterans  are  asking  in  re- 
turn for  their  service  to  their  country  is 
to  camp  on  the  Mall  and  to  be  heard  by 
their  elected  representatives.  We  have 
responsibility  to  listen  to  them  although 
it  may  make  us  question  our  nationaj 
priorities.  We  have  an  ultimate  respon- 
sibility to  stand  by  them  whether  or  not 
we  share  their  views. 

I  therefore  urge  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  voice  their  concern  for  the  re- 
versal of  the  UjB.  Court  of  Appeals  ruling 
which  permits  the  veterans  to  camp  on 
the  Mall  and  to  support,  in  every  way 
possible,  their  right  of  free  expression. 

April  30. 1971. 
Hon.  Waskcn  Eabl  Burckb, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Supreme 
Court,  Waahinffton,  D.C.: 

Strongly  object  to  reversal  of  UJB.  Court 
of  Appeals  ruling  which  permits  veterans 
to  camp  in  MaU.  Urge  that  Supreme  Court 
fsvorably  reconsider  this  action.  We  and 
other  colleagues  will  Join  the  veterans  on 
the  Mall  at  4:30  p.m.  in  protest.  If  Supreme 
Court  refuses  to  modify  your  order,  we  are 
prepared  to  open  our  offices  as  sleeping  quar- 
ters for  these  patriotic  young  men  who  served 
their  country  well  and  now  ask  only  to  be 
heard. 

Congressman  Don  Edwards  Is  organizing 
the  effort  to  convert  Congressional  offices  Into 
ileeping  quarters  for  the  veterans. 

Pakhen  J.  MrrcHKLL,  M.C. 
Don  Edwards.  M.C. 


COLUMBUS    DAY    ESSAY    WINNERS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  south  Florida  area  was  honored,  as 
tliree  young  people  received  distin- 
Pilshed  awards  for  their  essays  on 
Columbus  Day.  The  National  Columbus 
Day  Committee  sponsored  the  contest 
TOlch  was  conducted  in  the  Archdiocese 
or  Miami.  The  recipients  of  these  awards 
*we:  Paul  Edwards  and  Arthur  Proulx 
w  St.  John  Vianney  Minor  Seminary 


and  Eleanor  Foumasier  of  Madonna 
Academy.  These  three  young  adults 
have,  through  their  well  written  essays, 
described  facets  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus that  are  very  worthy  of  oiu"  atten- 
tion. Once  again  our  youth  has  afforded 
us  an  opportunity  to  view  an  important 
event  in  the  history  of  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  through  their  eyes.  We  must 
listen  to  and  recognize  this  view  and  so 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  these  three  essays, 
as  well  as  the  attached  article  from  the 
Voice,  a  Miami  paper  in  the  Rbcord: 
SxiciNARiANS  Among  Essat  Winners 

Two  St.  John  Vianney  Seminary  students 
and  a  senior  at  Madonna  Academy  In  Holly- 
wood are  the  winners  in  a  pilot  essay  contest 
conducted  In  the  Archdiocese  of  Miami  by 
the  National  Columbus  Day  Committee. 

A  tlOO  UJS.  Savings  Bond  was  awarded  to 
Arthur  ProiUx,  11th  grade  seminary  student 
who  Is  a  son  of  Mrs.  Florence  Proulx,  Braden- 
tooi,  and  is  studying  for  the  priesthood  of  the 
Diocese  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Eleanor  Foumasier,  a  niece  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  Suarez,  North  Miami,  was  the  second  win- 
ner and  the  recipient  of  a  $60  U.S.  Savings 
Bond. 

Paul  Edwards,  Archdiocese  of  Miami  semi- 
narian, and  son  of  Mrs.  Oeraldlne  Flnlen,  Hla- 
leah,  received  the  third  prize  of  a  $36  UJB, 
Savings  Bond. 

Awards  were  presented  during  a  dinner 
last  Sattirday  evening  at  the  Colvunbus  Ho- 
tel by  Mariano  Lucca,  national  chairman  of 
the  National  Columbus  Day  Committee. 

Conducted  this  year  In  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Miami  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  CathoUc  Teachers' 
Guild,  the  contest  will  be  Inaugurated  on  a 
nationwide  basis  next  year  with  a  $3,000 
scholarship  provided  for  the  winner. 

In  his  essay  on  Christopher  Columbus, 
Proulx  described  Columbus  as  "true  man  of 
God,"  and  as  a  perfect  example  of  "one  who 
placed  his  entire  fate  In  the  Almighty's 
hands. 

"When  Colimabus  set  sail  he  hadnt  the 
slightest  notion  of  what  unknown  daagers  he 
would  encounter.  His  only  aasiutmce  was  that 
his  God,  to  whom  he  was  so  devoted,  would 
be  with  him  even  to  death." 

Crxibtophex  COLTnuUB 
(By   Arthur    Proulx,    Saint    Jobn    Vianney 

Minor  Seminary.  Miami,  na.,  first  award) 

Christopher  Columbus  has  been  a  true 
inspiration  for  all  men  of  adventurous 
spirit,  since  his  fateful  discovery  five  hun- 
dred years  ago.  This  unique  man  wUl  al- 
ways be  a  symbol  of  adventure,  courage,  and 
devotion  to  God  for  aU  generations. 

Columbus  was  a  true  man  of  Ood.  He  Is 
a  perfect  example  of  one  who  placed  his  en- 
tire fate  in  the  Almighty's  hands.  When 
Columbus  set  sail  he  hadn't  the  slightest 
notion  of  what  vmknown  dangers  be  would 
encounter.  His  omly  assurance  was  that  his 
God,  to  whom  he  was  so  devoted,  would  be 
with  him  even  to  death. 

He  has  been  described  as  a  dynamic  lead- 
er of  men.  When  his  crew  became  terrified 
of  continuing  the  voyage,  Columbus  encour- 
aged them.  He  managed  to  convince  the 
crew  that  if  they  kept  sailing  they  would 
reach  land  In  a  few  days.  A  poor  leader 
would  not  have  been  able  to  persuade  a 
frightened  group  of  sailors  into  continuing 
a  voyage  that  seemed  hopeless.  His  crew 
trusted  his  good  Judgment;  U  they  had  not. 
mutiny  would  have  been  easy. 

He  was  an  adventxirous  man.  He  left  his 
family  and  friends  to  seek  a  new  route  to 
the  East.  He  realized  that  he  might  never 
return,  yet  something  in  him  told  him  that 
he  must  go. 

It  was  this  spirit  of  courage,  adventure, 
and  love  for  God  that  led  Columbiu  Into 
discovering  a  New  World.  By  his  inspiration 


others  will  be  encouraged  to  discover  new 
horizons,  and  thereby  benefit  all  mankind. 


Chrzstophrs  Columbus — Tkk 
Great  Explorer 

(By  Eleanor  Fomasler,  Madonna  Acad«ny, 
second  award) 

The  year  1493  wUl  certainly  be  remembwed 
by  everyone  who  gives  any  thought  to  his- 
tory. The  discovery  of  the  New  World  by 
Christopher  Columbus  marks  a  milestone  in 
the  record  of  man's  existence  on  the  earth, 
jet  it  was  accomplished  by  a  simple  Italian 
seaman  who  had  comparatively  little  knowl- 
edge In  astroDotny  and  geometry.  Many  of 
Columbus'  qualities  show  that  he  was  an 
outstanding  hlstorlceJ  figure. 

At  a  time  when  most  everyone  thought 
that  the  earth  was  flat,  and  that  the  sun 
and  the  moon  revolved  around  It,  Ccdumbua 
reasoned  that  the  eartJi  was  a  sphere  which 
revolved  around  the  sun.  He  had  the  mind 
of  the  true  scientist  who  refused  to  believe 
in  accepted  myths,  but  tJirough  the  proven 
prooeesee  of  Investigation  with  sclentlflc 
facts  and  experiments  comes  to  a  conclusion, 
and  sets  out  to  prove  It,  often  risking  his 
own  life.  As  often  happens  with  a  man  who 
has  an  original  idea.  Ooliunbus  was  greatly 
ridiculed,  and  called  a  madman. 

But  Columbus  was  more  than  Just  sden- 
tlflc-nUnded.  He  was  also  a  practical  man. 
At  this  time  some  E^iropean  countries  were 
engaged  In  lucrative  trade  with  the  Orient. 
Many  problems  existed.  The  Isind  caravans' 
suffered  great  losses  from  bandits  and 
hostile  tribes,  while  the  sea  routes  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  too  long  and 
perUoiu. 

Colvunbus  had  a  simple  solution.  If  the 
world  was  round,  then  by  sailing  westward, 
he  could  reach  the  East.  With  this  practical 
theory,  he  prop>oeed  to  make  his  oountiy 
the  richest  In  the  world. 

Finding  no  supp>ort  from  hlg  native  land, 
he  ventured  to  Spain  where  Queen  Isabella 
supplied  him  with  all  that  he  needed  for 
his  eventful  voyage.  So  again,  like  so  many 
of  history's  great  men,  Columbus  found  sup- 
port from  a  nation  other  than  his  own. 

Columbus  possessed  all  the  qualities  which 
make  a  truly  great  employer — courage, 
perseverance.  Initiative,  and  courage  to  sup- 
port his  beliefs  In  the  face  of  ridicule. 

Thwe  never  will  be  an  explorer  quite  like 
Christopher  Columbus.  It  Is  true  that  tbe 
twentieth  century  space  explorers  are 
courageoiu  men,  but  these  men  go  into  spaoe 
with  their  vast  resource  of  knowletlge  and 
precise  instruments.  Columbxis,  however,  dis- 
played true  dbrtng  because  be  venrtxued  into 
the  sea  with  no  Idea  of  what  lay  ahead,  and 
aooompllahed  much  more  than  he  ever  ex- 
pected. His  discovery  of  the  New  World  In 
1403  was  a  definite  turning  point  In  the  his- 
tory of  western  dvlllzatloin. 

Thk  Prater  or  Columbtts 
(By  Paul  E.  Edwards,  Saint  John  Vianney 

Minor  Seminary,  Miami,  Fla.,  third  award) 

It  would  seem  that  Colvunbus  composed 
this  poetic  prayer  on  his  fourth  Journey.  At 
that  time,  Columbus  and  his  crew  were 
forced  to  land  at  Jamaica.  His  ships  were 
leaking  badly  from  teredos  (shlpworms) .  The 
waterlogged  Oapltalna  and  Santiago  ware 
beached  at  Saint  Ann's  Day  on  June  aS. 
There  Columbus  spent  twelve  months. 

Oolvimbus'  prayer  can  be  llkenad  to  the 
hundred  and  first  Psalm  of  David.  In  Psalm 
101,  David  cries  out  to  God  in  his  anguish  and 
affliction.  As  David,  Colvunbus  recounts  his 
life  and  good  deeds  and  pours  out  his  lamen- 
tations. Like  David,  he  praises  God  for  His 
Kindness  and  faithfulness  to  him. 

From  reading  this  prayer,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Colvunbus  was  a  deeply  religious  per- 
son. He  speaks  of  "the  prayers  and  vlgUs  of 
my  youth,  and  solemn  and  visionary  medita- 
tions of  manhood,  and  the  vows  I  have  rati- 
fied and  strictly  kept." 
Ocdumlnis  is  getting  old.  He  is  oonstantly 
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Govjernor 
Hls- 
wlU 

In 


iMlng    tlireatened    witb    mutiny 
Ovando  Is  refusing  to  send  help  from 
panola  because  be  fears  tbat  Columbui 
try  to  depose  him  a«  governor.  He  Is 
great  need  of  food  for  bis  men. 

Columbua.  heavily  ladened  as  was 
approaches    God   and   seeks    consolatldn 
prayer.  He  Is  unable  to  rest  or  sleep  or 
drlnlc  until  be  comes  to  Ood  In  pray^ 
feels   the   need   to   bathe   himself   in 
munion  with  God. 

At  last,  after  throwing  himself  on  G<Jd,  he 
seems  to  And  rest  and  peace  of  soul. 
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THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  tiven 
permission  to  extend  his  remaras  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in|;lude 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
the  General  Subcommittee  on  Educ 
is  holding  hearings  on  a  bill  to 
that  needy  children  will  continue 
ceire  free  or  reduced  price  luncht 
the  rest  of  this  school  year. 

I  introduced  that  bill,  H.R.  5257| 
cause  of  the  commitment  Congress 
last  year  to  feeding  needy  childre 
Public  Law  91-248.  the  Child  NutBition 
Amendments  of  1970.  That  law,  Which 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  uaani- 
mously,  requires  that  every  school  dis- 
trict participating  in  the  school  liinch 
or  commodity  distribution  program 
must  provide  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches  for  every  needy  schoolqhild. 
After  signing  that  bill  into  publici  law, 
President  Nixon  requested,  and  the  fcon- 
gress  granted,  a  supplement  appropria- 
tion of  $209  million  to  reimburse  s^ool 
districts  for  the  additional  costs  of  pro- 
viding these  lunches.  That  law  smd  the 
subsequent  appropriation  are  tn^y  a 
milestone  In  our  efforts  to  eradicate  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  among  our  chil- 
dren. 

Within  the  past  year  most  States!  and 
school  districts  have  expeditiously  moved 
to  fulfill  the  congressional  mandate  to 
provide  these  meals.  In  fact,  today  al- 
most 2  million  more  needy  children  are 
being  fed  free  or  reduced-price  school 
lunches  than  during  the  last  school  year. 
Although  this  figure  does  not  reprpent 
a  total  compliance  with  the  congressional 
mandate,  it  does  demonstrate  the  honest 
effort  being  made  to  meet  the  req^ilre- 
'ments  of  the  law. 

But  we  are  discovering  now  that!  this 
great  progress  is  in  serious  jeopardy. 
The  States  and  school  districts  increased 
their  number  of  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches  as  a  direct  response  to  the  con- 
gressional mandate  and  in  a  reasoiiable 
reliance  upon  the  action  of  Conjtress 
which  provided  increased  funds  to  >neet 
the  additional  costs.  Now,  howevef,  we 
are  learning  that  our  supplemental  ap- 
propriation is  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
increased  expense  of  providing  yiese 
meals. 

This  appropriation  was  based  upoh  an 
estimate  by  the  administration  [that 
there  was  a  total  of  6.6  million  sc|iool- 
children  in  the  country  in  need  of  these 
free  or  reduced-price  meals.  This  figure 
has  now  been  admitted  to  be  a  great  un- 
derestimate by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  testimony  before  my  Com- 
mittee this  week,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Richard  Lsoigj  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  at  least  a  million 


and  a  half  more  needy  children  this  year 
than  had  previously  been  estimated  and 
that  this  number  would  be  even  greater 
next  year. 

My  own  studies  have  confirmed  this 
fact.  Last  June  I  conducted  an  extensive 
survey  of  the  50  State  directors  of  school 
lunch  on  the  nimiber  of  eligible  needy 
children  and  on  the  number  of  these 
children  served  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches.  The  results  of  this  survey  are 
that  there  were  8.9  million  needy  chil- 
dren and  only  5.2  million  of  them  were 
receiving  free  or  reduced  price  limches. 
This  figiire  of  8.9  million  needy  children 
becomes  even  more  staggering  when  we 
realize  that  in  my  survey  the  State  di- 
rectors were  using  an  income  standard 
which  was  lower  than  that  subsequently 
set  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
the  need  index  and  that  the  survey  did 
not  Include  the  number  of  eligible  needy 
children  in  private  nonprofit  schools  in 
25  States. 

This  miscalculation  on  the  nmnber  of 
needy  children  is  having  disastrous  ef- 
fects in  the  States.  California  claims  that 
unless  it  receives  an  additional  $5  million 
it  will  have  to  discontinue  its  program  on 
May  1.  Florida  needs  an  additional  $1.4 
million  to  pay  local  school  districts  for 
costs  which  they  have  already  incurred. 
Massachusetts  needs  $1,551,000.  Georgia 
needs  $416,575  to  keep  its  program  in 
operation.  If  New  Mexico  does  not  re- 
ceive $1.2  million  more,  all  of  its  school 
lunch  programs  will  be  terminated  im- 
mediately. 

For  the  past  week  the  committee  has 
been  receiving  telegrams  from  State  of- 
ficials describing  their  plight.  This  is  why 
the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education 
began  hearings  this  week  on  H.R.  5257. 
That  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  use  up  to  $150 
million  from  section  32  funds  to  pay 
States  for  their  additional  expenses  in 
providing  free  and  reduced  price  lunches 
during  this  fiscal  year.  In  other  words, 
if  this  bill  is  passed,  the  Secretary  would 
have  standby  authority — which  would 
be  used  at  his  discretion — to  avert  the 
financial  crisis  which  is  developing  in 
the  States  today  because  of  inadequate 
funding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  passage 
of  HR.  5257  is  essential  if  Congress  and 
the  President  are  to  fulfill  the  commit- 
ment embodied  in  Public  Law  91-248 
that  no  schoolchild  would  be  denied  a 
lunch  because  of  poverty.  We  can  do  no 
less  than  that. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  some  of  the  tele- 
grams and  letters  the  committee  has 
been  receiving  for  the  past  week.  I  also 
ask  consent  to  insert  a  chart  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  showing  an 
unused  balance  of  almost  $300,000  in 
section  32  fimds  this  year: 

BosTOK,  Mass.,  April  10,  1971. 
Representative  Roman  C.  ruciNSKi, 
Chairman,  General  Education  Subcommittee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

For  fiscal  year  1971  reapportionment  pur- 
poses we  win  need  total  one  million  five  hun- 
dred and  61  thousand  048.0  of  section  33  to 
cover  national  school  lunch  and  child  nutri- 
tion programs. 

John  C.  Stalker. 
Director,   Bureau   of   Nutrition   educa- 
tion and  School  Food  Department  of 
Education. 


Olympia.  Wash.,  April  9, 1971. 
Congressman  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
Chairman,  General  Education  Subcommittee 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee' 
Washington.  D.C. 
Washington   State  Agency  needs  $100,000 
section  32  funds  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  foods 
service  equipment. 

Emma  Simpson, 
Supervisor  Food  Services  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  13, 1971. 
Congressman  Roman  Pucinski, 
Chairman,  General  Education  Subcommittee, 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee', 
Washington,  D.C: 
Estimates  base  on  latest  data  available  in- 
dicate  Georgia   will   need   $416,575.00   addi- 
tional section  32  funds  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
Miss  Josephine  Martin, 
Administrator,    School    Food    Service 
Program. 

Apkil  13,  1971. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
Chairman,  General  Education  Subcommittee, 
House  Eduxsatton  and  Labor  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Virgin  Islands  wovild  need  an  additional 
sixty  thousand  dollars  ($60,000)  In  section  32 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

John  Stevens, 
Director,   School   Lunch,    U.S.   Virgin 
Islands. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Apr.  13, 1971. 
Congressman  Roman  C.  Pttcinski, 
Chairman,  General  Education  Subcommittee, 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 
We  would  like  to  request  consideration  for 
$338,759  additional  section  32  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1971  for  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Eleanor  G.  Weaoly, 
Coordinator  for  Food  Services  Programs. 

Santa  Pe,  N.  Mex.,  Apr.  14, 1971. 
Congressman  Roman  C.  Pccinski, 
Chairman,  General  Education  Subcommittee, 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 
New  Mexico  school  lunch  funds  section  4 
and   32   are   depleted,   as   of   April   1,   1971. 
Funds  needed  for  balance  of  current  school 
year  are  $1,244,000. 

Grxtchen  Y.  Plagce, 
Director.  School  Food  Service  Division, 
State  Department  of  Education. 

Montpelier,  Vt.,  Apr.  14, 1971. 
Congreeenuui  Roman  C.  Pdcinski, 
General    Education     Subcommittee,    House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
The    Department    of    Education    has   in- 
dicated to  USDA  regional  office  in  New  York 
City    a    need   for    an    additional    $12,000   in 
section  32  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Edward  L.  Rtan, 
Chief,  Education  Field  Services. 

Albany,  N.Y.,  Apr.  15. 1971. 
Congressman  Roman  C.  Ptjcinski, 
Chairman   Education    Subcommittee,    House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Increase  to  service  of  free  lunches  to  needy 
children  in  New  York  State  has  created  need 
for  additional  funds  during  remainder  fiscal 
year  1971,  nine  million  dollars  in  section  32 
funds  can  be  utilized  by  June  30  and  are 
herewith  requested. 

Charles  J.  Qutnn, 
Director  of  Educational  Finance. 

Salem,  Oreo..  April  IS,  1971. 
Congressman  Roman  C.  Pucinski. 
Chairman.   General   Education   Subcommit- 
tee,   House    Education    Labor    Commit- 
tee. Washington,  D.C. 
Oregon  school  need  Increase  financial  help 
to  meet  greatly  Increase  operating  cost  oc- 
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casioned  by  Increase  meal  loads  and  rising 
prices  for  food  and  labor  increased  non- 
food assistant  is  also  needed  to  equip  schools 
adequately  to  handle  the  constantly  tocreas- 
ing  number  of  meals  being  served.  Addi- 
tional section  32  funds  are  needed  for  trans- 
fer to  section  four  funds  to  permit  a  higher 
over  all  reimbursement  to  assist  schools 
meet  their  rising  cost  and  for  transfer  to 
nonfood  assistance  fund  to  up  bring  present 
Inadequate  faculties.  As  a  minimum  amount 
Oregon  can  Justify  a  need  of  an  additional 
$703,000.00  of  section  32  money. 

Richards  8.  Miller, 
Coordinator  School  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service,  Oregon  Board  of  Education. 


Los  Angeles,  Calit., 

April  12,  1971. 
Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  representative  Hawkins:  The  Cali- 
fornia PTA  Is  extremely  concerned  about  the 
deficit  of  over  $5  million  in  the  California 
allocation  for  the  School  Lunch  Program. 
This  means  that  unless  the  needed  funds  are 
made  available,  the  Breakfast  Program  wUl 
have  to  be  discontinued  as  of  April  1st,  and 
the  Special  Assistance  Program  of  free  meals 
lot  needy  pupils  will  have  to  be  discontinued 
as  of  May  1st. 

The  California  PTA  has  long  been  con- 
cerned about  the  nutritional  needs  of  school 
chUdren.  We  appreciate  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  the  School  Lunch  Program,  making 
It  possible  for  every  child  in  school  to  have 
a  nutritionally  balanced  lunch  and  where 
indicated,  a  breakfast. 


We  ask  your  help  in  securing  the  needed 
funds  for  this  valuable  program. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  DOTLX  HOITMAN, 

President. 

Salt  Lake  Crrr,  Utah,  April  9,  1971. 
Congressman  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
Chairman,  General  Education  Subcommittee, 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C 

Utah  needs  additional  $780,049  section  32 
funds.  We  have  excess  funds  breakfast  $90,- 
000  special  food  service  $36,000  if  transferred 
allowed  for  use  within  State  reduce  need  to 
$655,049  additional  Information  follows. 
CLtrjT  D.  Snow, 
Administrator  School  Food  Service, 
Utah  State  Board  of  Education. 

Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 

Department  or  Education, 

April  12. 1971. 
Honorable  Roman  C.  Pttcinski, 
Chairman,  General  Education  Subcommittee. 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Kentucky  Department  of 
Education,  Division  of  School  Lunch,  is  In 
the  process  of  submitting  to  USDA,  South- 
east Region,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  a  request  for 
the  transfer  of  Section  32  funds  for  Section 
4  purposes.  If  approved,  our  total  additional 
needs  for  Section  32  purposes  will  amount  to 
$100,000. 

sincerely, 

C.  E.  Bevins.  Director, 
Division  of  School  Lunch. 


State  or  FLoamA, 
Depabtment  or  Educatiox, 

Tallahassee.  April  9. 1971. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pttcinski, 
Chairman,  General  Education  Subcommittee. 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building.  Waah- 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  PtrcrNSKi:  Florida's  needs  for  ad- 
ditional Section  33  Funds,  as  reported  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  today,  for 
maintenance    of    current    programs    total 
$1,409,307. 

If  further  Information  Is  needed,  let  ub 
kno^. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Thelma  O.  Flanaoait, 
Administrator.  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ices. 

State  or  Illinois, 
OmcE  or  THE  Sttpeeintendent 

or  PTTBLIC  iNSTBtrCTIOK, 

Springfield,  April  13,  1971. 
Congressman  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
Chairman,  General  Education  Subcommittee. 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  Just  completed  project- 
ing our  need  for  additional  funds  to  com- 
plete paying  claims   In    the   School   Lunch 
Program  for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  In  Section 
32  we  will  need  $1,612,430.00  in  addltlc«al 
monies  to  complete  the  year. 
We  will  appreciate  your  aaelstance. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ray  Sttdoaeth,  Jr., 
Director,  School  Food  Service*  Unit. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
REMOVAL  OF  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES,  FISCAL  YEARS  1969,  1970,  AND  1971-OBLIGATIONS 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


1969 


1970 


1971 
(estimated) 


(I)  Carryoverfundsavallable  at  beginning  of  year.          300,000 
(1)  Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations 

(b)  Additional  amount  a»ailable  based  on  30  per- 

cent  of  customs  revenue - 396,646 

(c)  Total  amount  available W6, 646 

(d)  Amounts  transferred  or  utilized : 

Child  nutrition  programs: 
Cash  grants  to  States: 

Schoollunch  program  (sec.  4) 

Free  and  reduced  price  lunches.  32, 039 

School  breakfasts 2,057 

Nonfood    (equipment    assist- 
ance)   °  ,i? 

State  administrative  expenses,.  ^  3?i 

Special  mdli  pnogram }2?'?i? 

Commodities  to  Slates  i US,  101 

Total,  child  nutriUon 331,149 


299, 921 
130 

698,463 


300,000 
728, 760 


998, 514 


1,028,760 


129, 941 

87,953 

1,162 

6,715 

1,257 

20,000 

204, 744 


174,033 

151,653 

3,000 


2,000 
'i64,"592 


451, 772 


495, 278 


1969 


1970 


1971 
(•sUmated) 


Family  feeding  program: 

Commodities  distributed  to  families. 
Financial  assistance  to  States  tor 

program  operation 

Nutrition   supplement  to  mothers 
and  infants 

Total,  family  feeding 

Food  distribution  to  Institutions  (com- 
modities)  - 

Food  and  nutrition  aides 

Export  payments 

Operating  expenses 

Marketing  agreements  and  orders 

Transfers  to: 

Foriegn  Agricultural  Service 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

Department  of  Commerce  (to  pro- 
mote    and      develop      fisnery 

products)  

(e)  Additional  amounts  to  become  available  in 
fiscal  year  1972  based  on  30  percent  of 
customs  revenue  ($766,000,000). 


190,282 
4,154 
8,067 


173,180 
6,026 
13,667 


155^163 
19,700 
16, 136 


202,503 


192,  r3 


190,999 


11.747 
9,948 

4.810 
6,871 
2,277 

3,117 
15,000 


7,413 


9,577 
33 
5.336 
7,186 
2,576 

3,117 
15,000 


7,618 


1.466 


4.966 
7,224 
3.084 

3,117 
15,000 


7,626 


1  Includes  sec.  32  transfer  to  sec.  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  Brotzman  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mr.  Camp  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  ,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
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Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  on  accoimt  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Nedzi,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness on  April  22, 1971. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  iind  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ScHJcrrz  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ashbrook)  ,  for  60  minutes,  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extwid  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  material. 


Mr.  Bell  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kevitt)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  KASTENKKncR,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BtiRKE  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  15  minutes,  on  April 
22. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  Ito 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granqed 
to: 
Mr.  BiNNiTT  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Betts  and  to  include  eztraneojus 
matter. 

Mr.  JoNTs  of  Alabama  to  revise  and  ek- 
tend  remarks  made  In  Committee  of  tpe 
Whole.  ; 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  le- 
quest  of  Mr.  McKEvrrr)  and  to  inclule 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Permsylvania  In  flye 
instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thonz. 

Mr.  RnoLE  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Qua. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Dxllenback. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzhan. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  four  Instancy. 

Mr.  Kzup. 

Mr.  CoNTS. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brothill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  McCoLLisTER  in  three  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Eilbero. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Dent  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances 

Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Nedzi  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  three  inh 
stances. 

Mr.  Hubert. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  IcBORo  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  RooiNo. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  Insteinces. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rauck  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dicgs  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  Instcmcea. 

Mr.  MxLCHxa. 

Mr.  Beoich. 

Mr.  Evms  of  Tennessee  In  five  In^ 
stances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  Instance  » 

Mr.  TizRHAN  in  two  instances. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  April  22,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

601.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  proposing  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  finance  sxim- 
mer  employment  and  recreation  programs  (H. 
Doc,  No.  92-95);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

602.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
operation  of  section  601  of  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act,  1970,  establish- 
ing a  limitation  on  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1971  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-96);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

603.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

604.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  International  Af- 
fairs and  Commodity  Programs,  transmitting 
an  annual  report  on  the  orderly  liquidation 
of  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
the  expansion  of  markets  for  surplus  agrlcul- 
tviral  commodities,  pursuant  to  section  201 
(b)  of  Public  Law  540,  84th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriciilt\ire. 

605.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  an 
amendment  revising  the  authorized  project 
for  lease  construction  of  a  courthouse  and 
office  building  at  Shreveport,  La.,  pursuant 
to  84  Stat.  1449:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

606.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  his  semian- 
nual report  for  the  6  months  ended  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970,  pursuant  to  section  10(g)  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

607.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, n»t\ire,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Air  National  Ouard,  pursuant  to  10 
U.8.C.  3233a  (1);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

608.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  14(b)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  piirchase  U.S.  obligations  directly 
from  the  Treasiiry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Corrency. 

609.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a  dreift 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  laws  relat- 
ing to  savings  cmd  loan  associations,  to 
broaden  their  mortgage  credit  powers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

010.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  by  reducing  the  risks  of 
death.  Illness,  and  injury  associated  with  the 
use  of  consumer  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


611.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1970; 
to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

613.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation for  the  relief  of  Vyacheslav  Pavlovlch 
Artemlev  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

613.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  Federal 
wage  system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the 
pay  of  certain  employees  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

614.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a 
report  on  grants  for  basic  scientific  research 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  non- 
profit institutions  during  1970,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  8S-934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CleTt 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Special  Committee  on  Cam- 
paign Expendltvu-es.  Report  on  campaign 
expenditures  investigation  (Rept.  No.  92- 
137) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODINO :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1399.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
O.  Orslnl  (nee  Marl)  (Rept.  No.  93-138). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoviae. 

Mr.  KTTiBEBG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. KJR.  1931.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Manuel  Cabral  (Rept.  No.  92-139).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  .SKI  KKRLTNO :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  1996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Margaret  Oale  (Rept.  No.  92-140) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DENNIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJa.  3117.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Nguong  Thai  Tran  (formerly  Nguyen  Thi 
Nguong,  A18707-473D/3);  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-141).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DENNIS :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3713.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Maria  Baldlni  Dela  Roea  (Rept.  No.  93-143) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU.  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.R.  7677.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3306  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LcJAN)  : 
HJi.  7578.  A    bill    to    authorize    a    White 
Ho\ise  Conference  on  Education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bducation  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FI3H: 
HJl.  7579.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
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social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  Btandard- 
of-livlng  increases  in  the  benefits  payable 
;hcreuiider;  to  the  CTommittee  on  Ways  and 


H.B.  7580.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $2,400  a 
year  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  a  bene- 
ficiary may  have  without  the  loos  of  benefits; 
to  ihe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  : 
H.B.  7681.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  ot 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
survivor  benefit  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlcee. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
HJl.  7582.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
hibit foreign  assistance  from  being  provided 
to  foreign  countries  which  do  not  act  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  from  unlawfully  entering 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  7583.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
survivorship  reduction  during  periods  of  non- 
aujTtage  of  certain  annuitants;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Hit.  7684.  A  biU  to  Increase  the  contribu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  costs 
of  employees'  group  life  and  health  benefits 
Insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
uad  Civil  Service. 

Hil.  7686.  A  bUl  to  provide  increases  in 
eertain  annuities  payable  under  chapter  83 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Dwtkr)  : 
HJl.  7586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  De- 
cember  30,    1969,   establishing    the    Cabinet 
Committee  on   Opportunities   for  Spanish- 
Speaking  People,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  2  additional  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.B.  7587.  A  bill   to  permit  the  flying  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  for  34  hours  of 
each  day  at  Fort  Phoenix,  Fairhaven,  Mass.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MAZZOU: 
HJl.  7688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exempt  from  the 
overtime  penalty  any  employee  of  a  retail 
or  service  business  who  receives  at  least  twice 
the  minimum  wage  for  all  hours  worked;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McFall,  Mr.  DiNGEix,  Mr.  Morbk, 
Mr.  OuBsn,  Mr.  Cartxr,  Mr.  Hawx- 
an,  Mr.  Rzxs,  Mr.  Dxnt,  Mr.  **"t»* 
of  CaIlf(»Ttla,  Mr.  Txeknaw,  Mr. 
Bkademab,  Mr.  Rotbal,  and  Mr.  Uix- 

UAN)  : 

HJl.  7589.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
Bnergency  Guidance  Boctfd  to  facilitate 
eoooomlc  recovery  with  minimum  Inflation 
by  eeubllshing  price  and  wage  guidelines 
and  encouraging  voltintary  adherence  there- 
to; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.E.7590.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  gather  and  oompUe  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  financial  oost 
of  assisting  Uxpayers  to  comply  with  the 
tM  laws  of  the  United  Statee,  and  for  other 
Pmpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

ByMr.  PERKINS: 

Ha.  7691.  A  bUl  to  provide  Increases  In 
wrtaln  annuities  payable  under  chapter  83 
of  UUe  6,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
Ptoposes;  to  the  Committee  cm  Post  Office 
•M  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  7592.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  oontrtbu- 
w»i  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  costs 
<rf  employees'  group  life  and  health  benefits 
"••wiice;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OOoe 
«*  Civil  Service. 

H.a.7698.  A  bUl  to  amend  cbi^itar  83  of 
uUe  8,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  eliminate  the 


survivorship    reduction    diirlng    periods    of 

nonmarriage  of  certain   annuitants;    to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  hlmseif,  Mr.  Bar- 

RKT,      Mr.      ASHLXT,      Mr.      MOORHXAD, 

Mrs.  SuixivAM,  Mr.  St  OnifATN,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  and  Mr.  MonsH)  : 

H.R.  7694.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  program 
of  assistance  to  State  and  metn^Kdltan  de- 
velopment agencies  in  order  to  promote  the 
provision  of  low-  and  moderate-Income  hous- 
ing and  related  facllltiee.  sound  neighborhood 
growth  and  development,  and  the  develop- 
ntent  of  new  Job  opportxmitles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H  Jt.  7695.  A  bill  to  bring  into  immediate 
operation  the  National  Commission  for  the 
Review  of  Federal  and  State  Laws  Relating 
to  Wiretapping  and  Electrotilc  Surveillance, 
and  for  otber  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   SIKES: 

HJ{.  7696.  A  bill  to  establish  a  oommlseton 
to  ocEiduot  a  study  and  investigation  of  ways 
and  means  of  maintaining  an  adequate  mili- 
tary Reserve  force  after  transition  to  an 
all-vohinteer  system  for  meeting  the  mili- 
tary manpower  needs  of  the  Nation;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.R.  7697.  A  bUl  to  create  a  National 
Agricultural  Bargaining  Board,  to  provide 
standards  for  the  qualification  of  aaaocla- 
tions  of  producers,  to  define  the  mutual 
obligation  of  han:)lers  and  associations  of 
producers  to  negotiate  regarding  agrlcultur;\l 
products,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

HJt.  7598.  A  bUl  to  ametMl  the  Omnibus 
Olme  Control  and  Safe  Sitreets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'  grievances  azKl  to  eatab- 
llah  a  law  enforcement  officers'  bUl  of  rights 
in  each  oif  the  several  States,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

HJl.  7699.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  criteria 
for  determining  charges  for  physicians'  serv- 
ices (or  certain  other  medical  services)  which 
may  be  recognized  as  reasonable  for  purposes 
of  payment  under  the  medicare  program,  and 
to  require  the  reporting  and  publication  of 
such  charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    TEAOUB   of   Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 

HJl.  7600.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3104  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  cer- 
tain service-connected  disabled  veterans  who 
are  retired  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices to  receive  compensation  concurrently 
with  retired  pay,  without  deduction  from 
either;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7601.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  amount  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  7602.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy  developing  a  10  per- 
cent or  more  degree  of  dlsabUity  within  7 
years  after  separation  from  active  service  dur- 
ing a  period  of  war  shall  be  presumed  to  be 
service  connected;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJt.  7603.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  manner  of 
determining  annual  income  for  pension  pur- 
poses of  certain  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
annuities  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  7604.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  rates, 
Income  limitations,  and  aid  and  attendance 
allowances  relating  to  payment  of  pension 
and  parents'  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation;  to  exclude  certain  payments 
In  determining  annual  income  with  respect 


to  such  pension  and  compensation;  to  make 
the  Mexican  border  period  a  period  of  war 
for  the  purposes  of  such  title;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
HJl.  7605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  certain  sueded  leather  gloves, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  7606.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
may  simultaneously  receive  (without  any 
reduction  or  offset)  both  an  old-age  or  dis- 
ability insurance  benefit  and  a  widow's  In- 
surance benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  7607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  any  payments  made  tinder  the  re- 
tired serviceman's  family  protection  plan 
by  an  individual  who  has  waived  his  military 
retirement  pay  in  order  to  receive  a  civil 
service  retirment  annuity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HJl.  7608.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  acciuate 
medical  records  be  kept  with  respect  to  each 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJl.  7609.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gateway  National  Recrea- 
tional Area  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  7610.  A  bill  to  eliminate  certain  au- 
thority   of    the    Administrator    of    General 
Services  virlth  respect  to  trade  and  exchange 
of  real  property,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  7611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  pur- 
chase  and  construction  of  railroad   rolling 
stock  by  persons  other  than  common  car- 
riers; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Ros,  Mr.  Boccs,  Mr.  Ro- 
DINO,  Mr.  Ktros,   Mr.   Cottxr,  Mrs. 
Abbuo,  Mr.  Stokjcs,  Mr.  Klucztmski, 
Mr.  Dknt,  Mr.  Pucx  of  nilnoU,  Mr. 
Gaulachxr,  Mr.  CoKUAN,  Mr.  Dan- 
iels of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey) : 
H.R.  7613.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  or  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  to  provide  a  60-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  benefits  there- 
under, with  the  resultliig  benefit  costs  being 
borne  equally  by  employers,  employees,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  raise  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  a  bene- 
ficiary may  have  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  his  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRON: 
HJl.  7613.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion of  tiie  Antletam  National  Battlefield  In 
the  State  at  Maryland,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJl.  7614.  A  blU  to  amend  titles  6,  10,  and 
83,  United  States  Code,  to  authorise  the 
waiver  of  claims  of  the  United  States  arising 
out  of  certain  erroneous  payments,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
HJl.  7616.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  an  authority  to  be  known  as  the  Recla- 
mation Lands  Airthorlty   to  carry  out  the 
congressional   intent  respecting   the  excess 
land  provlslans  of  the  Federal  Reclamation 
Act  of  June  17,  1903;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG : 
HJl.  7616.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  716  of 
UUe  33.  United  States  Code,  to  authorlae  the 
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application  of  local  law  In  determining  tli« 
effect  of  contributory  negligence  on  claliofl 
Involving  members  of  the  National  Guard;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
HR  7617  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  Unlled 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  individuals  be 
apprised  of  records  concerning  them  which 
are  maintained  by  Government  agencies:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operation! . 

HS.  7618.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  aba  ce- 
ment of  air  pollution  by  the  control  of  em  Is- 
slons  from  motor  vehicles;  preconstruct  on 
certlflcatlon  of  stationary  sources;  mfcre 
stringent  State  standards  covering  vehicular 
emissions,  fuel  additives  and  aircraft  futiU; 
emergency  Injunctive  powers;  and  public  dis- 
closure of  pollutants:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl  7619  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  J  nd 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional protection  to  marine  and  wildlife  e^ol- 
OKV  by  providing  for  the  orderly  regulation 
of  dumping  In  the  ocean,  coastal,  and  other 
waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the  ComnUt- 
tee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HR  7620  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  0  3n- 
dltlons  governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits  th(  ire- 
under;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meins. 
HR  7621.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmanled 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Inwime 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR  7622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inte:  nal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  In  relation  to  expei  ises 
for  care  of  certain  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
HR.  7623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  prevent  the 
Imposition  thereunder  of  any  prohlbltloi  on 
the  Importation  Into  the  United  States  of  any 
strategic  and  critical  material  from  any  pee 
world  country  for  so  long  as  the  importa  :lon 
of  like  material  from  any  Communist  cou:  itry 
18  not  prohibited  by  law;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HANLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Maddbn.  Mr.  CoRBiTT,  Mr.  Addabbo, 

Mr.  DicxrNSOK,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 

Hechleb     of     West     Virginia,     Mr. 

MxTaPHT    of   New   York,   Mr.    Geiay, 

Mrs.  Abztjc,  Mr.  Dtjxski,  Mr.  B-^Bira 

of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Halpebn,  Mr. 

ScHrcER.    Mr.   Moss,   Mr.    Care*    of 

New  York,  Mr.  Robinthal,  Mr.  Po- 

DJXL.  and  Mr.  Hilstoski)  : 

H.R.  7624.  A  WU  to  provide  for  an  eqi  Ita- 

ble  procedure  for  establishing  congreesl  Dnal 

districts:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANI.EY: 

HR.  7625.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  pay  o^  the 

police  forces  at  Washington  and  Dulles  |Alr- 

ports;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  land 

Civil  Service.  J 

HR  7626.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  UAlted 
States  Code,  relating  to  qualification^  for 
appointment  and  retention  in  the  civil  ^rv- 
Ice;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  , 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.: 
H  R.  7627.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pensions  and  other  benefits 
of  coal  miners  working  In  the  coal  miiles  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  ptirpjosee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana  _ 
By  Mr.  KOCH:  I 

HR.  7628.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  c<  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  20  to  10 
years  the  length  of  time  a  divorced  woifcan's 
marriage  to  an  Insured  liulivldual  mustihave 
lasted  in  order  for  her  to  qualify  for  ^fe's 
or  widow's  beneflte  on  his  wage  recor^;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LINK: 
HR.  7629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lan4  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  19*5  In 
order  to  Improve  and  make  more  eff  wtlve 
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certain  programs  pursuant  to  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H-R.  7630.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NIX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Btbnk  of 

Pennsylvania,      Mr.      EnJWBO,      Mr. 

MnsvA,    and   Mr.    Moorhead)  : 

H.R.  7631.  A  bin  making  an  appropriation 

to    provide    support    for    the   Neighborhood 

Youth   Corps  sximmer  support  program  for 

the  summer  of  1971;    to  the  Committee  on 

Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN   (by  request) : 
HR.  7632.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14(b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  7633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  minl- 
m\im  wage  rate  required  under  that  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hicks  of  Washington)  : 
HR.  7634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
estate  tax  treatment  of  certain  interests  cre- 
ated by  community  property  laws  in  em- 
ployees' trusts  and  retirement  annuity  con- 
tracts: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEXTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

COTTBR)  : 

HR.  7635.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Office  of 
Drug    Abuse    Control   within   the   Executive 
Office  of  the  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
H.R.  7636.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Okefe- 
nokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  as  the  Oke- 
fenokee  Wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
HR.  7637.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States    Code,    relating    to   qualifications   for 
appointment  and  retention  In  the  civil  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  7638.  A  bill  to  protect  seals  from  being 
pursued,  harassed,  or  killed;   and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.J.  Res.  563.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  of  each  year  as  "National  Arbor  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.J.  Res.  564.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relative  to  freedom  from  forced 
assignment    to   schools   or   Jobs  because   of 
race,  creed,  or  color;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   KEMP    (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North   Dakota,   Mr.   Btn- 
NETT.  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Donohue, 
Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Dttncan,  Mr.  Hobton, 
Mr.  Keattno,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McCi-os- 
KET,  Mr.  CKoNSKi,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Ullman,   and  Mr.   Whitehurst)  : 
H.J.  Res.  565.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
additional  appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
urgently  needed  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice around  the  Nation  and  for  the  purpoee  of 
research    and   developmient  In   the   field   of 
high-speed  ground  transportation,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.J.  Ree.   566.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering 
of  prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ESCH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  272.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
encourage  an  early  end  to  the  war  in  Indo- 
china and  to  bring  about  the  rehabllltatlcm 
of  Indochina,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUEB: 

H.  Con.  Res.  273.  Concurrent  resolution 
requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  aid  the  victims 
of  the  civil  war  In  Pakistan;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YATRON : 

H.    Con.   Res.   274.    Concurrent   resolution 
designating  the  last  full  week  in  July  of  1971 
as  "National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 

H.  Res.  394.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
resi>ect  to  the  treatment  of  Jews  within  the 
Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 

H.  Res.  395.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  de- 
mography of  the  United  States  with  the  view 
toward  providing  relief  from  racial  tensions 
by  more  equal  distribution  of  underprivi- 
leged racial  groups  throughout  the  several 
States  and  In  the  political  subdivisions  of 
each  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Res.  396.  Resolution  on  dismissal  of  pro- 
fessional air  traffic  controllers  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

136.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  at  Alabama,  rela- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
by  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

137.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  the  Importation  of  men's  wearing  ap- 
parel, textile  goods,  and  shoes  from  coun- 
tries employing  cheap  labor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

138.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  classifying  farm  vehicles  as 
commercial  vehicles  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreign   Commerce. 

139.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  and  old6r;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BBGICH: 
H.R.  7639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wallace 
O.  Craig;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJl.  7640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  FerrU 
Corp.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'  By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.  7641.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung 
Chi  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  KYROS: 
HJl.  7642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Saint 
Sophia  Greek  Orthodox  Cathedral,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJl.  7643.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kwong 
Kam  Choi  and  Kwong  Ka-Hop;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
HJl.  76*4-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Pemlce;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
ZS..  7645.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Car- 
men Hernandez  Macawlle;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  7646.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Horace 
H.  Easterday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H.  Res.  397.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
pardon  of  Lieutenant  Calley;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

69.  By  Mr.  FUQUA :  Petition  of  the  citizens 
of  Putnam  County,  Fla.,  registering  their 
formal  protest  against  the  unjust  prosecu- 


tion and  conviction  of  Lt.  William  Calley.  It 
Is  their  firm  opinion  that  In  order  to  justify 
the  Army's  action  It  would  be  necessary  to 
try  every  man  who  dropped  a  bomb  or  fired 
a  shot  in  warfare.  It  is  their  oplnloa  that  war 
Itself  is  premeditated  killing  and  therefore 
Lt.  William  Calley  was  trained,  paid,  and 
sent  to  Vietnam  to  do  the  very  Job  he  has 
now  been  convicted  for.  It  is  their  opinion 
that  the  conviction  of  Lieutenant  Calley 
constitutes  an  Insult  to  the  dignity  of 
American  men  who  have  fought  or  will  ever 
fight  for  their  country;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

60.  Also,  petition  of  the  people  of  Starke, 
Fla.,  expressing  their  opposition  to  the  con- 
viction of  Lt.  William  Calley,  an  American 
fighting  man;  to  tbe  OcHnmlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

61.  Also,  petition  of  over  5,000  citizens  of 
Live  Oak,  Fla.,  circulated  by  the  Suwannee 
Broadcasting  Co.  Tbe  expression  the  feelings 
of  these  citizens  that  if  Lt.  William  Calley 
is  guilty,  his  only  guilt  Is  that  of  defending 
these  great  United  States;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Armed  Services. 


62.  Also,  petition  of  the  citizens  of  Chief- 
land,  Fla.,  circulated  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Wise, 
expressing  their  concern  that  the  decision 
rendered  in  the  Lt.  William  Calley  case  was 
\inju6t;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

63.  Also,  petltioo  of  11,633  citizens  of  Lake 
City,  Fla..  expressing  their  concern  about  the 
conviction  of  Lt.  William  Calley,  Jr.  Tl»e 
signers  of  the  petition  did  so  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  Lieutenant  Calley,  but  also  as 
a  plea  for  a  united  America  In  the  face  of  a 
WM-Id  crlais;  as  a  plea  for  justice  for  one, 
and  for  all;  as  a  plea  for  the  complete  review 
of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice;  and 
as  a  plea  for  the  enactment  of  laws  that  do 
not  Infringe  on  those  guaranteed  rights  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

64.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  County  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Calif.,  relative  to  airport  and  airway  develop- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

65.  Also,  petition  of  the  King  County  Coun- 
cil, Washington;  relative  to  health  security; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


^m^ATYr— Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  giver  of  life,  amid  the  tumult 
of  our  times,  we  would  make  our  hearts  a 
quiet  sanctuary  for  Thy  spirit,  and  here 
on  an  unseen  altar  offer  to  Thee  our- 
selves— our  souls,  minds,  and  bodies  in 
service  to  our  fellow  man.  In  Thy 
strength  and  in  the  light  of  Thy  truth 
may  the  divine  vocation  be  lived  in  com- 
mon tasks.  Enable  all  of  us  to  keep  our 
priorities  just  and  true,  and  to  keep  com- 
mitments vivid  and  real.  While  we  labor 
with  all  our  human  energies  for  a  better 
world,  may  we  keep  alive  our  faith  in 
Thee  so  that  we  may  not  be  suiprised  or 
unprepared  for  the  miracle  of  Thy  grace 
in  the  affairs  of  nations. 

When  our  work  is  done,  give  us  the 
grace  of  gratitude  for  Thy  providence  at 
work  in  and  through  each  of  us. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and 
Master  of  life.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT   PRO   TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESmENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  ApHl  21. 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform 
U»e  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, April  20,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  thie  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    VOTE    ON    RIBICOFF 
AMENDMENT  TO  OCCUR  AT   1:30 

P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
consviltation  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  on  the  pending  Ribicofl 
amendment  occur  at  the  hour  of  1:30, 
rather  than  1  o'clock. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And.  Mr.  President, 
at  that  time,  there  will  be  a  brief  quorum 
call. 


ORDER  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  today  be  extended,  but 
not  to  exceed  one-half  hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIVISION  OF  TIME  ON  RIBICOFF 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  of  the  remain- 
ing time  vmder  the  unanimous  agreement 
for  today,  2  hours  be  given  to  those  who 


are  opposed  to  the  Ribicofl  amendment 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time,  which  will 
be  less,  to  those  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  LIMITATION  OP 
3  MINUTES  DURING  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  peri- 
od for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
3  minutes  on  statements  made  therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  CIRCUIT  COURTS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Donald  Stuart  Russell  of 
S,.uth  Carolina  to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  Judge, 
fourth  circuit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deUghted  that  this  nomination  is  before 
the  Senate.  It  will  be  a  great  honor  and 
privilege  to  vote  to  confirm  Judge  Rus- 
sell; he  is  a  former  colleague  of  ours  in 
the  Senate.  He  served  here  with  great 
distinction.  Hs  performed  his  duties  al- 
ways with  dignity,  with  industry,  and 
with  deep  understanding.  As  a  Senator, 
Donald  Stuart  Russell  was  a  decided  as- 
set to  this  body.  His  contributions  were 
outstanding.  As  a  judge  of  the  District 
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Court  of  South  Carolina  he  carried  >n 
that  same  tradition  of  distinguished  sex  v- 
ice.  It  is  with  the  greatest  pride  thai  I 
view  Judge  Russell's  elevation  to  the  U  8. 
Circuit  Court  for  the  fourth  circuit,  fn 
this  new  capacity,  I  am  confident  that  his 
service  will  continue  to  enhance  the  Ju- 
diciary and  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ^m 
very  much  pleased  that,  upon  my  recoiii- 
mendation,  the  President  has  seen  fit  to 
appoint  District  Judge  Donald  Stuftrt 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  to  the  Pouilth 
Circuit  Coxut  of  Appeals.  I 

Judge  Russell  has  held  many  positions 
in  public  life.  He  was  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State.  He  was  an  assistant  ^ar 
mobillzer  to  James  F.  Byrnes  during 
World  War  n.  He  was  president  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  He  wjas 
also  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  a  U^. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  he  is  now  a  U.S.  district  judte. 

Judge  Russell  is  well  qualified  by  edu- 
cation, training,  and  experience.  He  iS  a 
man  of  unquestioned  Integrity  and  char- 
acter. His  appointment,  in  my  opinion, 
will  meet  with  the  general  approval  riot 
only  of  the  Members  of  this  body  but  also 
of  the  bench  and  bar  throughout  the 
country.  I 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  that  I  was 
able  to  recommend  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Russell.  I  feel  that  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  Nation  as]  a 
whole  are  very  fortunate  to  have  Judges 
of  his  caliber  and  kind. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE3JT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


or 


VS.   DISTRICT   COURTS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nominations  in  the  U.S.  district  coui|ts, 
as  follows: 

Robert  E.  Vamor.  of  Alabama,  to  be  a  I^.S 
dUtrlct   Judge   for   the    middle   dUtrlct 
Alabama. 

Rlcliard  C.  Freeman,  of  Georgia,  to  b4  a 
XJ.S.  district  Judge  for  tbe  northern  district 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  dsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  amd  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The   assistant   legislative    clerk   pio 
ceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  nominaticps 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  te<n- 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nominaticpis 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc 


U.S.   PATENT  OFFICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  t!he 
nomination  of  John  Finley  Witherspoon. 
of  Maryland,  to  be  an  examiner  in  chief. 
UjS.  Patent  Office.  i 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  te<n- 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  conflnned.  i 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott)  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
introduced  S.  1598  and  the  ensuing 
debate  are  printed  in  the  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  the  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


VERMONT  LEGISLATURE  PROVIDES 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  PA- 
ROCHIAL AND  OTHER  NONPUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  advised  the  Senate  that  the  State  of 
Vermont  had  become  the  first  State  in 
the  Union  to  give  young  men  and  women 
between  the  siges  of  18  and  21  all  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Today  I  wish  to  report  a  highly  sig- 
nificant action  which  was  taken  by  the 
Vermont  Legislature  last  night  just  prior 
to  adjournment. 

The  legislature  of  my  State  has  passed 
a  bill  providing  financial  assistance  for 
parochial  and  other  nonpublic  schools. 

I  have  not  seen  the  actual  language 
in  this  bill,  but  I  understand  it  meets 
the  approval  of  the  Governor  of  Vermont 
and  will  probably  be  signed  into  law  this 
afternoon. 

My  report  indicates  this  landmark  leg- 
islation authorizes  local  school  boards  to 
lend  teachers,  textbooks,  and  materials 
to  parochial  schools.  In  exchange  for  this 
assistance,  the  State  will  reimburse  the 
local  school  boards  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  cost. 

Under  the  new  program,  teachers 
loaned  to  the  parochial  schools  will  be 
hired,  supervised,  and  subject  to  dismissal 
under  the  direction  of  the  public  school 
superintendent.  AU  courses  taiight  by 
these  teachers  must  conform  to  the  cur- 
riculum requirements  of  the  local  school 
boards. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Vermont  State  Legislature  for  action  it 
has  taken. 

It  is  entirely  in  accord  with  a  principle 
I  have  believed  in  for  many  years. 

In  Vermont  we  have  had  since  colonial 
times  a  number  of  free  academies  which 


are  partly  public  and  partly  private  but 
are  in  a  very  real  sense  public  schools 
serving  the  children  of  the  district. 

It  is  in  this  same  spirit  that  the  Ver- 
mont Legislature  has  acted  to  extend  as- 
sistance to  the  parochial  schools  without 
in  any  way  violating  the  church-State 
separation  doctrine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  on 
yesterday  elucidated  a  number  of  firsts 
in  which  his  State  has  led  the  way.  Since 
that  time  it  has  taken  another  step  on  its 
own  Initiative  and  has  adopted  a  realistic 
attitude — a  most  realistic  attitude — to- 
ward a  situation  which  applies  not  only 
to  Vermont  but  also,  in  my  opinion,  to 
most  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

A  day  or  so  ago  the  Archbishop  of 
Detroit— Cardinal  Dearden — announced 
the  closing  of  56  parochial  schools,  both 
elementary  and  high  schools.  That 
means,  of  course,  that  the  public,  through 
State  and  local  government,  is  going  to 
have  to  assume  the  responsibilities  for 
teaching,  for  educating,  for  equipping 
and  housing  those  students  and  thereby 
will  the  burden  on  the  already  overbur- 
dened treasuries  concerned  be  further  in- 
creased. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  action  by 
the  State  of  Vermont  represents  a  step 
forward  and  a  facing  up  to  reality.  I 
commend  the  Granite  State. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Green  Mountain 
State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
Green  Mountain  State,  and  its  Senator  of 
granite  character.  Vermont  has  again 
demonstrated  its  initiative.  It  has  faced 
up  to  a  situation  which  really  could  not 
be  avoided,  and  which,  if  not  faced  up 
to  and  solved,  would  have  cost  the  State 
and  local  governments  a  good  deal  more. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
Granite  State  of  New  Hampshire,  as  well 
as  the  other  48  States  of  the  Union  could 
well  take  notice  of  the  action  of  the  Ver- 
mont Legislature  in  solving  a  very  acute 
problem  which  will  relieve  them  of  a 
great  deal  of  extra  expense  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  the  State  of 
Vermont  has  done  will  reverberate  far 
beyond  Its  borders  because  most  States 
in  the  Union  are  faced  with  a  very  sim- 
ilar problem. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  listed  only  a  few 
instances  in  which  Vermont  has  been 
first.  There  are  innumerable  other  in- 
stances. When  they  take  action,  as  in  this 
instance,  by  example  they  help  all  the 
other  States,  and  I  think  it  is  worth 
noting. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS 
ON  MASSIVE  SCHOOL  BUSING  AND 
REDRAWING  OF  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICT LINES 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  yes- 
terday struck  another  cruel  blow  at 
public  school  systems  in  the  South  and 
at  schoolchildren  black  and  white  in  the 
South  by  approving  massive  school  bus- 
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Ing  and  massive  rearranging  of  school 
district  lines.  These  decisions  are  against 
the  best  interest  of  all  our  children. 

Southern  school  children,  black  and 
white,  are  being  used  for  sociological  ex- 
periments and  little  thought  is  being 
given  to  seeing  that  they  receive  a  good 
education. 

At  the  same  time  nothing  is  being  done 
about  segregated  schools  in  the  North 
where  segregation  is  gaining  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

I  sp(*e  in  the  Senate  yesterday  de- 
nouncing these  decisions.  I  am  outraged 
for  I  have  never  seen  such  sectional  bisus 
and  antisouthem  discrimination  as  Is 
evident  in  the  cruel  dictates  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  these  cases.  We  must 
have  a  uniform  school  desegregation  pol- 
icy for  the  Nation.  A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand. 

The  effect  of  these  decisions  is  that  as 
to  desegregation  of  Southern  schools, 
anything  goes,  no  matter  how  vicious. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  need  more  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  need  more  time, 
in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  I  have  concluded  my 
remarks.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
tor.        

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  going  to  offer  to 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  in  case  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  needed  more 
time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
believe  I  very  well  covered  my  opinion 
as  to  the  Supreme  Court  opinion,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont. 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haht).  Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OP  1971— PRIVILEGE  OP 
THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  further  consideration  today  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFT)  two  members  of  his  personal 
staff,  Mr.  John  Koskinen  and  Mr.  Ted 


Leary,  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor,  together  with  the  staff  adviser  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McC^LELLAN) .  Mr.  Emon  Mahony. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  staff  members  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  today:  Mr.  William 
Smith,  Mr.  Francis  HeniUgan,  Mr.  Bert 
Carp,  and  Mr.  Leonard  P.  Strickman,  all 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR  TAFT   TOMORROW 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  OP  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  mi 
tomorrow,  following  the  recognition  of 
Senators  imder  orders  entered  today  and 
heretofore,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes, 
following  which  the  unfinished  business, 
if  there   be  such,  be  laid  before   the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  EXTENSION  OP  THE 
PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  continued  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
.objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  cadi  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  101— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  REGARD- 
ING USE  OF  THE  MALL  BY  VIET- 
NAM VETERANS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  sub- 
mit a  resolution.  I  shall,  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  brief  remarks,  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution,  very 
briefly,  is  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Superintendent  of  the  National 
Park  Service  authorize  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans now  in  this  community  to  use  the 
area  in  the  Mall  where  they  are  presently 
located,  to  petition  us  with  respect  to  the 
war. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  generally  familiar 
with  the  sequence  of  events.  A  formal 
notice  of  intent  for  such  use  was  filed  by 
the  veterans  within  the  prescribed  period 
as  Government  officials  had  suggested 
they  do.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Park  Service  objected.  The  dis- 
trict court  sustained  the  objection.  The 
Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Colimibla 
held  that  the  district  court  was  in  error. 
One  of  the  appellate  Judges  raised  the 
fact  of  precedents  of  earUer  uses  and  in- 
dicated that  there  might  be  some  in- 
hibition on  the  exercise  of  first  amend- 
ment rights.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
there  was  a  symbolism  to  the  presence 
of  these  veterans  on  the  Mall,  as  opposed 
to  other  vacant  areas  in  the  city. 

The  court  of  appeals  issued  no  opinion : 
but.  In  any  event,  the  court  did  sharply 
modify  the  lower  court  order  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  veterans  to  camp  with  some 
limitation. 

Yesterday,  the  Chief  Justice  set  aside 
the  circuit  court's  decision  and  returned 
the  situation  to  that  which  resulted  from 
the  district  court's  order. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  prec- 
edents would  persuade  us  that  this 
group,  if  any  group,  is  entitled  to  an  ex- 
ception. I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Boy 
Scout  Jamboree — surely  a  laudatory, 
worthwhile  endeavor.  But  if  the  Gov- 
ernment can  make  an  exception  for  the 
use  of  the  Mall  by  the  Boy  Scouts, 
surely  they  can  make  an  exception  to 
permit  the  Vietnam  veterans  to  be  here 
and  to  try  to  persuade  us  as  to  the  un- 
wisdom of  continuing  the  war  that  they 
have  actually  been  fighting  for  us. 

The  first  amendment  right  ought  not 
have  a  price  tag  on  it.  We  should  not  say 
to  these  men.  in  effect,  if  you  can  afford 
to  put  up  at  the  Washington  Hilton,  you 
can  petition  your  Congress.  But,  if  you 
are  only  a  discharged  Vietnam  veteran, 
without  the  dough  to  go  to  the  Hilton, 
then  don't  bother  us  with  respect  to  the 
Mall.  It  Is  all  right  for  the  Boy  Scouts; 
it  Is  not  right  for  the  Vietnam  veterans. 
That  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Senate  will  express  its  opinion  that 
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it  is  nonsense  and  that  these  men  xmd 
reasonable  limitations  should  be  wel, 
comed  to  the  Mall  to  assemble  in  the 
process  of  petitioning  their  representai- 
tives  and  to  rest  there  at  night  as  wel . 
Mr.   RIBICOFF.   Mr.   President,   wi^l 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  have  3  mir- 

utes?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser  - 
ator  from  Connecticut  Is  recognized  in 
liis  own  right. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  ask  imanimous  cor  - 
sent  that  I  may  be  listed  as  a  cospons<ir 
of  the  Hart  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  This  morning  a  group 
of  Vietnam  veterans  from  the  State  ^f 
Cormecticut  came  to  my  offlce.  We  talked 
for  about  an  hour.  Over  the  course  Jf 
many  years,  a  great  many  groups  haye 
come  to  talk  with  me  on  a  variety  t)f 
subjects.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  talked 
with  a  group  of  men  or  women  who  wete 
so  concerned,  so  Involved,  and  so  sin- 
cere. They  were  deeply  disturbed  ovfer 
the  hiunan  and  moral  consequences  pf 
our  past  and  present  military  particlpi- 
tion  in  the  Indochina  conflict.  j 

These  veterans  come  peacefully,  seek- 
ing an  opportunity  to  present  thfflr 
views  and  experiences  to  Members  of 
Congress.  All  of  us  should  give  these  ved- 
erans  the  chance  to  discuss  this  vitjal 
matter  with  us  and  testify  before  t! 
appropriate  committees. 

Many  of   these   veterans   are   une 
ployed,  victims  of  the  present  poor 
nomic  situation  with  its  high  rate 
imemployment.  They  do  not  have  t 
f imds  to  stay  over  at  hotels.  Because  jof 
the  importance  of  their  mesage  I  would 
hope  that  they  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  Washington  imtil  the  end  of  the  we^k. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Miclki- 
gan  for  submitting  this  resolution,  a^id 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor.  I  hc|pe 
the  Senate  will  adopt  this  resoluti<>n, 
and  that  its  purpose  be  implemented. 
But  if  it  does  not,  it  would  be  my  hcjpe 
that  the  executive  branch  would  deast 
from  ejecting  these  veterans,  and  allpw 
them  to  camp  on  the  Mall  for  the  dura- 
tion of  their  stay  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Cahfornla  ^Mr.  Cranston)  a|lso 
has  asked  to  be  joined  as  a  cosponsor, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  t^at 

be  done.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
resolution  and   ask  for  Its  immediate 

consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
olution  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follot?s: 

S.  Rxs.  101 
Whereas,  tbe  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
War  have  requested  permission  from 
Superintendent  of  National  Parks  to  ttay 
overnight  on  National  Park  Service  Groufads 
known  as  the  "Mall  Area"  during  the  peflod 
of  their  presentiKtton  of  their  views  to  tjielr 
elected  representatives  here  In  Washlngion, 
and  I 

Whereas,  the  request  has  been  denied  Mid 
the  Government  has  obtained  an  Injimc  Ion 


against  the  requested  use  of  the  Mall  Area  to 
camp. 

It  Is  hereby  resolved  that  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  Is  that  the  Superintendent  of 
National  Parks  and  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
should  grant  this  request,  notwithstanding 
any  portions  of  the  Federal  regxilatlons  gov- 
erning the  normal  use  of  this  property  ao 
that  the  Vietnam  Veterans  may  effectively 
petition  the  Government  during  this  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should  Uke 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  this  question:  Has  not  the  Chief 
Justice  issued  an  order  against  this? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
read  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice.  The 
reason  why  I  offered  the  resolution  is 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice,  as 
I  understand  It,  did  not  question  the  au- 
thority of  the  Park  Service  to  grant  the 
request.  The  Chief  Justice  sustains  the 
Park  Service  in  that  discretionary  action 
and  says  that  permission  is  not  constitu- 
tionally required. 

I  say  that  we  in  Congress  have  every 
right  to  express  our  views,  and  I  feel  we 
have  sm  obligation  to  indicate  that  in  our 
judgment  the  request  made  to  the  Park 
Service  for  the  use  of  the  Mall  by  the 
Vietnam  veterans  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chief  Justice  has  issued  an  order  against 
this.  In  what  position  is  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  placing  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Park  Service  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior? 

There  is  an  order  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  that  it  cannot  hap- 
pen. Are  we,  the  Senate,  going  to  pass 
a  resolution  and  request  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Park  Service  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  do  it,  anyway? 
This  matter  is  now  in  the  courts.  The 
courts  will  have  to  dispose  of  It.  After  all, 
there  are  three  branches  of  government. 
Since  this  matter  is  in  the  courts  and 
it  is  a  matter  for  the  courts,  I  shall  have 

to  object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  go  over  under  the  rule. 
Mr.  HART.  A  parliamentary  inquiry, 

Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  The  objection  having  been 
interposed,  is  it  correct  that  on  tomor- 
row, the  next  legislative  day,  assuming 
an  adjournment  today,  this  resolution 
will  come  down  at  the  end  of  the  morn- 
ing business  and  become  and  be  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  hope  very  much, 
Mr.  President,  though  unable  to  act  on 
it  today,  that  we  will  be  free  to  do  so 
tomorrow  and  that  we  will  adopt  the 
resolution. 


Pastore  rule,  paragraph  3  of  rule  vm, 
run  for  5  hours  today,  rather  than  the 
normal  3  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  complete 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unsinimous  consent  that  the 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  84— 
CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
84,  a  joint  resolution  to  establish  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuges,  and  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ttjnney).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

HOLDING  OF  COURT  IN  MORGAN- 
TOWN,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  64,  S.  230. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S  230,  to  authorize  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  West  Virginia  to 
hold  court  at  Morgantown. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  setlon  129(a)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Court  for  the  Northern  District 
shall  be  held  at  Clarksburg,  Elklns.  Fair- 
mont. Martlnsburg.  Morgantown,  Parkers- 
burg,  and  Wheeling.". 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
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dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
nrinted  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
Oie  report  (No.  92-62).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBFOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  for 
the  holding  of  court  In  the  Northern  District 
of  West  Virginia  In  Morgantown. 

STATEMENT 

An  Identical  bill  was  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee on  December  10,  1970,  and  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  as  reported,  but  no  action  on 
It  was  taken  in  the  closing  days  of  the  9l8t 
Congress  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  identical  bill 
in  the  91st  Congress,  the  committee  said: 

"In  recent  years  the  area  In  and  about 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  has  experienced  a  sig- 
nificant population  growth  as  well  as  an 
Influx  of  Federal  programs  and  facilities.  As 
a  result  the  Federal  judicial  business  gener- 
ated by  the  area  has  Increased  significantly. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  this  growth  wUl  con- 
tinue to  accelerate.  Consequently,  your  com- 
mittee agrees  with  the  view  of  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  Northern  District  of  West  Virginia 
that  It  Is  'not  only  convenient  but  advisable 
and  helpful  for  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  West  Virginia  to  be 
authorized  to  hold  court  In  the  city  of  Mor- 
gantown.' " 

The  committee  beUeves  the  bill  Is  meri- 
torious and  recommends  Its  favorably. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated : 
psoposes  lbxjisuktion  to  amend  the  soil 

consekvation   and   domestic   allotment 

Act 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, submitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Appbopriation  for  The  Canal  Zone 
oovebnment 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Offlce  of  the 
President,  pertaining  to  pay  increases  effec- 
Uve  January  10, 1971  to  classified  and  related 
employees  of  the  Canal  Zone  government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Bepobt  op  LrwrrATioN  on  Second  StJPPLE- 

MENTAL  Appropriations  Oxttlat 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Offlce  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  limitation 
through  March  31.  1971,  as  contained  In  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  1970 
Annual  Report  of  the  Offlce  of  Civil  Defense, 
covering  civil  defense  functions  assigned  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  Executive  Or- 
der 10952  of  July  20,  1961  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Proposed  FAcmnzs  for  the  Air  National 
Ottard 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing) 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  facul- 
ties projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Air  National  Guard;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Oonsttmeb  Product  Sapitt  Act  ot 
1971 

A  lette.  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  submitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  by  reducing  the  rtsks  of 
death.  Illness,  and  Injury  associated  with 
the  use  of  consumer  products  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  financial  feasibility  of 
rural  water  and  sewer  systems.  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Legislation  Providino  for  GSA 
Trash-Rbmoval  Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  trans- 
mitting proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  enter 
Into  contractfl  for  Janitorial  services,  trash 
removal,  and  similar  services  in  federally 
owned  and  leased  properties  for  i>eriods  not 
to  exceed  3  years,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Gtovernment  Operations. 
F>ROPOSED  Legislation  Dealino  With  Cestain 
On,  Leases  Offshore  or  California 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  transmitting  proposed 
legislation  to  terminate  and  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  take  action  with  respect  to 
certain  leases  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  offshore  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  explore  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Numbered  4,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  pajjers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed    Legislation    for   the    Relief    of 

Vtacheslav     Pavlovich     Abtemiev,     and 

Others 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Vyacheslav  Pavlovich  Arte- 
mlev,  and  others  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Federal  Wage  System  Act  of  1971 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  submitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Federal  wage  sys- 
tem for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  pay  of  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  Government  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
Amendment  to  Prospectus  foe  Proposed 
Lease  Construction — Shreveport,  La. 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  an  amendment  which 
revises  the  authorized  project  for  lease  con- 
struction of  a  courthouse  and  offlce  buUdlng 
at  Shreveport,  La.  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 
A  joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 


State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

"HotTSE  Joint  Memorial  No.  1 
"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  the  Hon- 
orable delegation  representing  the  State 
of  Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  state  of 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Extraordinary 
Session  of  the  Forty-first  Idaho  Leglslatura, 
do  hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  gen- 
erates one  billion  two  hundred  million  dol- 
lars in  personal  income  for  the  citizens  of 
the  state  of  Idaho,  and 

"Whereas,  fifty-three  thousand  citizens  of 
the  state  of  Idaho  are  agricultural  employees, 
and 

"Whereas,  recent  regulations  Imposed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  have  classi- 
fied farm  trucks  as  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicles, thereby  prohibiting  their  operation  by 
anyone  under  the  age  of  twenty -one,  and  the 
effect  of  such  prohibitive  restrictions  places 
an  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  burden 
upon  the  success  of  any  farming  operation, 
and 

"Whereas,  under  present  regulations  duly 
and  lawfully  promulgated  by  the  state  of 
Idaho  which  reasonably  regulate  this  area  to 
the  end  that  farm  vehicles  are  operated  tn 
a  safe  and  prudent  manner  so  as  to  protect 
the  public, 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  First 
Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Forty-first  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring  therein,  that  we 
most  respectfuUy  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  take  such  action 
as  Is  necessary  to  render  null  and  void  those 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  which  classifies  farm  ve- 
hicles as  commercial  vehicles. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and  she 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  representing  this 
state  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leglslattire 
of  the  State  of  Alabsuna;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

"Resolution  No.  9 
"Urging  the  signatories  of  the  last  Geneva 
Convention  to  exert  their  Influence  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  live  up  to  the  r  lies  of  the  last 
Geneva  Convention  concerning  prisoners 
of  war;  and  for  other  purposes 
"Whereas,  the  slgnatortes  of  the  last  Ge- 
neva   Convention    established    a    common 
brotherhood  to  insure  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  more  thtui  1 .600  Amer- 
IcEin  servicemen  classified  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  prisoners  of  vrar  or 
missing  tn  action  In  Southeast  Asia;   and 

"Whereas,  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam is  violating  every  rule  adopted  by  the 
signatories  at  the  last  Geneva  Convention 
concerning  the  prlsorvers  of  war;  and 

"Whereas,  no  nation  should  be  allowed  to 
Ignore  or  disobey  the  rules  of  the  last  Ge- 
neva Convention  because  If  such  conduct  can 
ocoure  against  the  prisoners  of  war  of  one  of 
the  signatories,  it  can  happen  to  the  prison- 
ers of  war  of  any  of  the  other  signatories: 
and 

"Whereas,  it  behooves  ail  of  the  signa- 
tories of  the  last  Geneva  Convention  to  be- 
come intermediaries  between  the  United 
Staites  Governmnet  and  the  Oovemment  of 
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North  Vietnam  In  a  united  effort  to  assure 
that  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  oom-i 
piles  with  the  niles  of  the  last  Oeneva  Con-j 
ventlon:  and  now  therefore, 

"Be  It  reeolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  houses  thereof  concurring,  That 
this  body  does  hereby  urge  the  signatories 
of  the  last  Geneva  Convention  to  exert  their 
Influence  to  persuade  the  Government  oS 
North  Vietnam  to  meet  the  following  mini- 
mal conditions: 

"1.  Release  side  and  Injured  POWs  Imme- 
diately. 

•^.  Treat  prisoners  of  war  more  humanely, 

"3.  Establish  better  communications  be-* 
tween  prisoners  of  war  and  their  families. 

•*4.  Allow  International  Inspection  of  pris- 
oner of  war  eampe. 

"B.  Release  a  complete  and  bona  fide  roster' 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  the  names  of  pris- 
oners of  war  who  have  died. 

**e.  Allow  prisoners  of  war  to  receive  mall 
and  packages  from  home  on  a  regular  basis. 

"7.  EBUbllah  a  policy  whereby  future  pris- 
oners of  war  may  be  properly  repatriated 
throu^  existing  organlaatlons  such  as  the 
Red  Cross. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  Is  hereby  authorised  and 
directed  to  forward  an  appropriate  copy  of 
this  Resolution  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  aU 
of  the  countries  which  adopted  the  rules  ot! 
the  last  Geneva  Convention,  the  President 
o*  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  tb» 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  thai 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Speaker  of  tfao 
House  and  President  of  the  Senate  of  tho 
legislatures  of  each  of  the  other  49  states." 

A  resolution  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  County  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  State  off 
California,  requesting  appropriation  of  funda 
for  airport  and  airways  development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  from  the  Metlakatla  Indian: 
Community,  Metlakatla,  Alaska,  requesting; 
assistance  to  the  fishing  Industry  of  Alaska:; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  i 

A  memorial  of  the  Council  of  King  County  ,| 
State  of  Washington,  endorsing  the  concept; 
of  national  health  security;  to  the  Com-, 
mlttee  on  Plnanoe. 

A  resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  Hat- 
tlesburg.  Miss.,  expressing  approval  and 
support  of  the  Federal  revenue-rtiarlng  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  letter  from  the  School  of  Iaw  of  Saint 
Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  calling  for 
the  general  support  of  youth  rights  and  for 
the  creation  of  a  youth  bill  of  rights;  to  the: 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  , 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 

COMMITTEE  I 

As  in  executive  session,  the  foUowingi 
favorable  executive  reports  of  nomina-{ 
Uons  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KASTLAND,  from  the  Committee! 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Raymond  J.  Brodertck,  of  Pennsylvania.! 
to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eas>teml 
district  of  Peimsylvanla; 

William  E.  Doyle,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a  U.S. 
circuit  Judge,  10th  circuit: 

James  E.  Barrett,  of  Wytmilng,  to  be  a 
U.S.  circuit  Judge,  lOtb  circuit; 

Robert  A.  Sprecher,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  U.a 
drcTilt  Judge,  seventh  circuit; 

Thomas  R.  McUlUen,  of  nilnoU,  to  be  » 
U.8.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  ininols;  and 

Walter  T.  McGovem,  of  Washington,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  dis-; 
trtct  of  Washington; 

By  Mr.  FONO,  from  the  Committee  on  thei 
Judiciary: 

Herbert  Y.  C.  Choy,  of  HawaU,  to  be  a  UB.i 
droult  Judge,  ninth  circuit. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pdct)  : 
S.  1598.  A  blU  to  provide  health  care  in- 
surance for  people  of  the  United  States  and 
to  Improve  the  availability  of  health  services, 
and  for  other  purpoees.  Referred  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  hlmaeU,  Mr. 
Bakjex,  Mr.  Bennxtt,  Mr.  Biblx,  Mr. 
BoGca,  Mr.  BaooKZ,  Mr.  Bucklxt, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Fannw,  Mr.  Gtm- 
NXT,  Mr.  HauBKA,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 

SAXBZ,     Mr.     SCHWEIKXR,     Mr.     Tal- 

MAocz.  and  Mr.  Towxb)  : 
8.  1590.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  to 
conduct  a  study  and  investigation  of  ways 
and  means  of  maintaining  an  adequate  mili- 
tary Reserve  force  after  transition  to  an  all 
volunteer  system  for  meeting  the  military 
naanpower  needs  of  the  Nation.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN:  

8.  1600.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVllI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  un- 
der the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  surgical  services  furnished  in 
certain  facllltlea  which  are  established  to 
perform  surgery  without  Inpatient  hoepitali- 
zatlon.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE   (by  request)  : 
S.  1601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act.  as  amended.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON : 
8.  1602.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  en- 
courage States  to  establish  consumer  claims 
courts.  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr    iNOtm,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
and  Mr.  Tttonet)  : 
S.  1603.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor 
and  City  Council  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  piirposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Coltlmbla. 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  1604.  A  bill  to  direct  the  establishment 
of  health  standards  for  employees  of  food 
service  establishments  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
8. 1606.  A  bill   to  amend  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  employment  of  experts 
and  consiUtants.  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  1606.  A  bill  to  establish  an  interagency 
advisory  council  to  study  and  evaluate  the 
potential    domestic   application   of   Depart- 
ment of  Defense  research  projects.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.   1807.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
acreage  diversion  to  protect  the  environment 
or  the  local  economy  of  any  area  from  the  re- 
sults of  a  natural  disaster.  Referred  to  tiie 
Committee  on   Agrlculttu-e  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Chusch,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  Hast,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Mxtcalt, 
Mr.    Bennett,     Mr.    Hattield,    Mr. 
TowER,  and  Mr.  Yoxtno)  : 
S.  1604.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
on  the  Bankhead  National  Forest  In  Ala- 
bama as  wilderness.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  1609.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael  A. 


Korhonen.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
8.  1610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  June 
Noronha.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.    1611.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  section  204.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    MILLER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BELLMON,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Roth, 
lylr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr. 
Boocs) : 
S.  1612.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revenue-shar- 
ing program  for  rural  development.  Referred 
to    the    Committee     on     Agriculture    and 
Forestry. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  1598.  A  bill  to  provide  health  care 
insurance  for  people  of  the  United  States 
and  to  improve  the  availability  of  health 
services,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

THE    HEALTH   RIOKTB   ACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  observed 
late  last  summer  that  the  92d  Congress 
would  come  to  be  known  as  the  "health 
care  Congress."  Today,  at  the  risk  of 
fulfilling  my  own  prophecy,  I  am  intro- 
ducing my  own  suggestions  for  health 
care  reform.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined 
in  this  effort  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Senator  Percy. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  among 
the  American  jieople  that  reform  of  our 
Nation's  health  delivery  system  is  needed; 
that  improvement  in  the  overall  quality 
of  health  care  is  needed ;  and  that  action 
on  a  national  level  is  necessary  to  make 
good  health  care  available  to  all  our  citi- 
zens. There  are,  of  course,  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  how  best  to  imple- 
ment or  induce  these  needed  reforms. 

Our  purpose  in  proposing  the  Health 
Rights  Act  is  to  place  additional  sug- 
gestions for  reform  before  the  Congress. 
We  hope  that  this  act  will  add  signifi- 
cantly to  the  ideas  which  have  been  put 
forth  in  other  national  health  care  pro- 
posals. 

I  have  previously  expressed,  and  sigaln 
afOrm,  my  broadly  general  support  of 
President  Nixon's  comprehensive  health 
care  proposals.  This  Health  Rights  Act 
Is  introduced  as  an  incentive  for  further 
discussion  and  eventual  action,  with  an 
opportunity  to  consider  my  proposals  £is 
alternative  courses  of  action. 

The  American  people  are  demanding 
improvements  in  the  quality  and  avail- 
ability of  health  care.  We  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  must  now  begin 
the  difBcult  task  of  formulating  and 
agreeing  upon  the  program  for  reform. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Health  Rights  Act,  as  well  as  the  text 
of  the  bUl,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1596 
A  bill  to  provide  health  care  Insurance  for 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  and  to  Improve 
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the  avallablUty  of  health  services,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  RtpreaentativM  of  the  Vnited  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaemhled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Rights  Act  of  1971". 
TITLE  I — ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  GENERAL 
PROVISIONS   DEFINITIONS,   BTTC. 
Sec.  101.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
InpaUent  Hospital  Services 

(a)  The  term  "Inpatient  hospital  services" 
means  the  following  items  and  services  fur- 
olsbed  to  an  Inpatient  of  a  hospital  and 
(except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3))  by 
the  hospital — 

(1)  bed  and  board; 

(2)  such  nursing  services  and  other  re- 
lated services,  such  use  of  hospital  facili- 
ties, and  such  medical  social  services  as  are 
ordinarily  furnished  by  the  hospital  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  inpatients,  and  such 
drugs,  blologicals,  supplies,  appliances,  and 
equipment,  for  use  In  the  hospital,  as  are 
ordinarily  furnished  by  such  hospital  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  Inpatients; 

(3)  such  other  diagnostic  or  therapeutic 
Items  or  services,  furnished  by  the  hospital 
or  by  others  under  arrangements  with  them 
made  by  the  hospital,  as  are  ordlnso-Uy  fur- 
nished to  Inpatients  either  by  such  hospital 
or  by  others  under  such  arrangements; 

(4)  medical  or  surgical  services  provided 
by  a  physician,  resident,  or  intern  when  billed 
through  the  hospital;  and 

(6)  medical  or  surg^lcal  services  provided 
by  a  dental  surgeon  for  surgery  related  to  the 
jaw  or  any  structure  related  to  the  Jaw  or  any 
taclal  bone,  where  billed  through  the  hos- 
pital; and 

(6)  the  services  of  a  private-duty  nurse  or 
other  private-duty  attendant,  when  certified 
by  the  attending  physician  as  necessary. 

Inpatient  Psychiatric   Ho8p>ltal   Services 

(b)  The  term  "Inpatient  psychiatric  hos- 
pital services"  means  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices furnished  to  an  inpatient  of  a  psychiatric 
hospital  where  the  patient  Is  under  an  active 
program  of  treatment  by  a  psychologist  or 
psychiatrist. 

HoBi^tal 

(c)  The  term  "hospital"  means  an  Institu- 
tion which — 

(1)  Is  primarily  engaged  In  providing,  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  physicians,  to  In- 
patients (A)  diagnostic  services  and  thera- 
peutic services  for  medical  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  care  of  injured,  disabled,  or  sick 
persons,  or  (B)  rehabilitation  services  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  injured,  disabled,  or  sick 
persons: 

(2)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all 
patients: 

(3)  has  bylaws  In  effect  with  respect  to  Its 
staff  of  physicians; 

(4)  has  a  requirement  that  every  patient 
must  be  under  the  care  of  a  physician; 

(6)  provides  24-hour  nursing  service  ren- 
dered or  supervised  by  a  registered  profes- 
sional nurse,  and  has  a  licensed  practical 
nurse  or  registered  professional  nurse  on  duty 
at  all  times: 

(8)  has  In  effect  a  hospital  utilization  re- 
view plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
•ertlon  108; 

(7)  In  the  case  of  an  Institution  In  any 
State  In  which  State  or  applicable  local  law 
provides  for  the  licensing  of  hospitals,  (A)  is 
licensed  pursuant  to  such  law  or  (B)  Is  ap- 
proved, by  the  agency  of  such  State  or  local- 
ity responsible  for  licensing  hospitals,  as 
meeting  the  standards  established  for  such 
licensing;  and 

(B)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  in  the  interest  of 


the  health  and  safety  of  individuals  who  are 
fxirnlshed  services  In  the  Institution,  except 
that  such  other  requirements  may  not  be 
higher  than  the  comparable  requirements 
prescribed  for  the  accreditation  of  hospitals 
by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals. 

Psychiatric  Hospital 

(d)  The  term  "peychlatrtc  hospital"  means 
an  institution  which — 

(1)  Is  primarily  engaged  in  providing,  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  a  psychologist  or 
psychiatrist,  psychiatric  services  for  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  mentally  111  persons; 

(2)  has  a  requirement  that  every  patient 
bo  under  the  care  of  a  peychologlst  or  psy- 
chiatrist; 

( 3 )  has  bylaws  In  effect  with  respect  to  Its 
staff  of  psychologists  or  psychiatrists; 

(4)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (5)  through  (8)  of  subeectlon  (c); 

(5)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all  pa- 
tients and  maintains  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  finds  to  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  degree  and  intensity  of  the  treatment 
provided  to  Individuals  entitled  to  hospital 
Insurance  benefits  under  title  II: 

(6)  meets  such  staffing  requirements  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for  the  Institu- 
tion to  carry  out  an  active  program  of  treat- 
ment for  individuals  who  are  furnished  serv- 
ices In  the  institutions:  and 

(7)  is  accredited  by  the  Joint  Cotnmission 
on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 

In  the  case  of  an  Institution  which  satis- 
fies paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  and  which  contains  a  distinct  part 
which  also  satisfies  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
of  such  sentence,  such  distinct  part  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  "psychiatric  ho^Jltal"  if 
the  Institution  Is  acoredlted  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  or 
If  suob  distinct  part  meets  requirements 
equivalent  to  such  accreditation  require' 
tnents  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Tuberculosis  Hospital 

(e)  The  term  "tuberculosis  hospital" 
means  an  Institution  which — 

(1)  Is  primarily  engaged  In  providing,  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician, 
medical  servlcee  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat' 
ment  of  tuberculosis: 

(2)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs  (3)   through   (8)   of  subsection   (c); 

(3)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all  pa- 
tients and  maintains  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  finds  to  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  degree  and  Intensity  of  the  treatment 
provided  to  individuals  covered  by  the  Insur- 
ance program  established  by  title  II; 

(4)  meets  such  staffing  requirements  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for  the  Institu- 
tion to  carry  out  an  active  program  of  treat- 
ment for  Individuals  who  are  furnished  serv- 
ices In  the  institution;  and 

(6)  is  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 
In  the  case  of  an  Institution  which  satisfies 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  and  which  contains  a  distinct  part 
which  also  satisflee  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
of  such  sentence,  such  distinct  part  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  "tuberculosis  hospital" 
if  the  institution  is  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals 
or  If  such  distinct  part  meets  requirements 
equivalent  to  such  accreditation  require- 
ments as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Secondary  Care  Services 

(f)  The  term  "secondary  care  services" 
means  the  following  Items  and  services  fur- 
nished to  an  inpatient  of  a  secondary  care 
facility  and  (except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (6) )  by  such  secondary  care 
faculty— 

<1)  nursing  care  provided  by  or  under  the 


supervision     of     a     registered     professional 
nurse: 

(2)  bed  and  board  In  connection  with  the 
furnishing  of  such  nursing  care; 

(3)  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy  furnished  by  the  secondary  care 
facility  or  by  others  under  arrangements 
with  them  made  by  the  facility; 

(4)  medical   social  services; 

(6)  such  drugs,  blologicals.  supplies,  ap- 
pliances, and  equipment,  furnished  for  use 
In  the  secondary  care  facility,  as  are  ordi- 
narily furnished  by  such  facility  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  inpatients; 

(6)  medical  services  provided  by  an  In- 
tern or  resldent-ln-tralnlng  of  a  hospital 
with  which  the  facility  has  in  effect  a  trans- 
fer agreement  (meeting  the  requirements  of 
subsection  ( 1 ) ) ,  under  a  teaching  program 
of  such  hospital  approved  as  provided  in 
the  last  sentence  of  subeectlon  (a) ,  and 
other  dlagnoetlc  or  therapeutic  services  pro- 
vided by  a  hospital  with  which  the  facility 
has  such  an  agreement  In  effect;  and 

(7)  such  other  services  necessary  to  the 
health  of  the  patients  as  are  generally  pro- 
vided by  secondary  care  facilities;  exclud- 
ing, however,  any  Item  or  service  If  It  would 
not  be  Included  under  subsection  (a)  If 
furnished  to  an  Inpatient  of  a  hospital. 

Secondary  Care  Facility 
(g)  The  term  "secondary  care  facility" 
means  an  Institution  (or  a  distinct  part 
of  an  institution)  which  has  In  effect  a 
transfer  agreement  (meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (1) )  with  one  or  more 
hospitals  and  which — 

(1)  Is  primarily  engaged  In  providing  to 
inpatients  (A)  skilled  nursing  care  and  re- 
lated services  for  patients  who  require  medi- 
cal or  nursing  care,  or  (B)  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  rehabilitation  of  injured, 
disabled,  or  sick  persons; 

(2)  has  policies,  which  are  developed  with 
the  advice  of  (and  with  provision  of  re- 
view of  such  policies  from  time  to  time  by) 
a  group  of  profession&l  personnel.  Includ- 
ing ODe  or  more  physicians  and  one  or  more 
registered  professional  nurses,  to  govern  the 
skilled  nursing  care  and  related  medical  or 
other  services  It  provides; 

(3)  has  a  physician,  a  registered  profes- 
sional nurse,  or  a  medical  staff  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  such  pol teles; 

(4)  (A)  has  a  requirement  that  the  health 
care  of  every  patient  must  be  under  the 
supervision  of  a  physician,  and  (B)  provides 
for  having  a  physician  available  to  furnish 
necessary  medical  care  In  case  of  emer- 
gency; 

(6)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all  pa- 
tients; 

(6)  provides  twenty-four-hour  nursing 
service  which  is  sufficient  to  meet  nursing 
needs  In  accordance  with  the  policies  devel- 
oped as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  and  has 
at  least  one  registered  professional  nurse 
employed  full  time; 

(7)  provides  j^propriate  methods  and 
procedures  for  the  dispensing  and  admin- 
istering of  drugs  and  blologicals; 

(8)  has  in  effect  a  utilization  review  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
108; 

(9)  In  the  case  of  an  Institution  in  any 
State  In  which  State  or  applicable  local  law 
provides  for  the  licensing  of  Institutions  of 
this  nature,  (A)  is  licensed  pursuant  to  such 
law,  or  (B)  Is  approved,  by  the  agency  of 
such  State  or  locality  responsible  for  licens- 
ing institutions  of  this  nature,  as  meeting 
the  standards  established  for  such  licensing; 
and 

(10)  meets  such  other  conditions  relating 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  individuals  who 
are  furnished  services  In  such  Institution  or 
relating  to  the  physical  facilities  thereof  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary; 
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except  that  such  term  shall  not  Include  any 
Institution  which  is  primarily  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  mental  diseases  or  tuber- 
culosis. 

Agreements  for  transfer  between  secondary 
care  facilities  and  hospitals 
(h)  A  hospital  and  a  secondary  care  facil- 
ity shall  be  considered  to  have  a  transfer 
agreement  in  effect  If,  by  reason  of  a  written 
agreement  between  them  or  (In  case  the  two 
Institutions  are  under  common  control)  by 
reason  of  a  written  undertaking  by  the 
person  or  body  which  controls  them,  there 
la  reasonable  assurance  that — 

(1)  transfer  of  patients  wlU  be  effected 
between  the  hospital  and  the  secondary  care 
facility  whenever  such  transfer  is  medically 
appropriate  as  determined  by  the  attending 
physician:  and 

(2)  there  will  be  Interchange  of  medical 
and  other  Information  necessary  or  useful  in 
the  care  and  treatment  of  individuals  trans- 
ferred between  the  institutions,  or  in  deter- 
mining whether  such  Individuals  can  be  ade- 
quately cared  for  otherwise  than  in  either 
of  such  institutions. 

Any  secondary  care  facility  which  does  not 
have  such  an  agreement  In  effect,  but  which 
Is  found  by  th^  Secretary  to  have  attempted 
in  good  faith  to  enter  Into  such  an  agreement 
with  a  hospital  sufficiently  close  to  the  facil- 
ity to  make  feasible  the  transfer  between 
them  of  patients  and  the  information  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2),  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  such  an  agreement  In  effect 
If  and  for  so  long  as  the  Secretary  finds  that 
to  do  so  Is  in  the  public  Interest  and  essen- 
tial to  assuring  extend«d  care  services  for 
persons  in  the  community  who  are  eligible 
for  payments  with  respect  to  such  servicee 
under  this  title. 

Home  Health  Services 
(1)  The  term  "home  health  services" 
means  the  following  items  and  services  fur- 
nished to  an  individual,  who  Is  under  the 
care  of  a  physician,  by  a  home  health  agency 
or  by  others  under  arrangements  with  them 
made  by  such  agency,  under  a  plan  (for  fur- 
nishing such  Items  and  services  to  such  indi- 
vidual) established  and  periodically  reviewed 
by  a  phjrslclan,  which  Items  and  services  are, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (T) ,  provided 
on  a  visiting  basis  in  a  place  of  residence  used 
as  such  individual's  home — 

(1)  part-time  or  Intermittent  nursing  care 
provided  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a 
registered  professional  nurse; 

(2)  physical,  occupational,  or  speech  ther- 
apy. 

(3)  medical  social  services  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  physician; 

(4)  to  the  extent  permitted  in  r«gulatlons, 
part-time  or  Intermittent  services  of  a  home 
health  aide; 

(6)  medical  supplies  (other  than  drugs 
and  blologlcals) ,  and  the  use  of  medical  ap- 
pliances, while  under  such  a  plan; 

(6)  In  the  case  of  a  home  health  agency 
which  Is  affiliated  or  under  common  control 
with  a  hospital,  medical  services  provided  by 
an  Intern  or  resldent-ln-tralnlng  of  such 
hospital,  under  a  teaching  program  of  sucti 
hospital  approved  as  provided  in  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (a) ;  and 

(7)  any  of  the  foregoing  items  and  serv- 
ices which  are  provided  on  an  outpatient 
basis,  under  arrangements  made  by  th< 
home  health  agency,  at  a  hospital  or  extend- 
ed care  facility,  or  at  a  rehabilitation  centei 
which  meets  such  standards  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  regulations,  and — 

(A)  the  furnishing  of  which  Involves  th( 
use  of  equipment  of  such  a  nature  that  th< 
items  and  services  cannot  readily  be  mad< 
available  to  the  Individual  in  such  place  ol 
residence,  or 

(B)  which  are  furnished  at  such  facUltj 
while  he  Is  there  to  receive  any  such  Item  o: 
service  described  in  clause  (A),  but  not  In 
eluding  transportation  of  the  Individual  li 


connection  with  any  such  Item  or  service; 
excluding,  however,  any  Item  or  service  If  It 
would  not  be  included  under  subsection  (a) 
if  furnished  to  an  Inpatient  of  a  hospital. 

Post- Inpatient  Home  Health  Services 
(J)  The  term  "post-lnpatlent  home 
health  services"  means  home  health  services 
furnished  an  individual  within  one  year  after 
his  most  recent  discharge  from  a  hospital 
of  which  he  was  an  inpatient  or  (if  later) 
within  one  year  after  his  most  recent  dis- 
charge from  a  secondary  care  facility  of 
which  he  was  an  Inpatient  entitled  to  pay- 
ment under  title  11,  but  only  If  the  plan 
covering  the  home  health  services  Is  estab- 
lished within  14  days  after  his  discharge 
from  such  hospital  or  secondary  care  facility. 

Home  Health  Agency 
(k)  The  term  "home  health  agency"  means 
a  public  agency  or  private  organization,  or 
a  sub<livision  of  such  an  agency  or  organiza- 
tion, which — 

(1)  is  primarily  engaged  in  providing 
skilled  nursing  services  and  other  therapeutic 
services; 

(2)  has  policies,  established  by  a  group  of 
professional  p>ersonnel  (associated  with  the 
agency  or  organization),  including  one  or 
more  physicians  and  one  or  more  registered 
professional  ntirses,  to  govern  the  services 
(referred  to  in  paragraph  (1))  which  It 
provides,  and  provides  for  supervision  of 
such  services  by  a  physician  or  registered 
professional  nurse; 

(3)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all  pa- 
tients; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  an  agency  or  organiza- 
tion in  any  State  In  which  State  or  applicable 
local  law  provides  for  the  licensing  of  agen- 
cies or  organizations  of  this  nature,  (A)  is 
licensed  pursuant  to  such  law.  or  (B)  is  ap- 
proved, by  the  agency  of  such  State  or 
locality  responsible  for  licensing  agencies  or 
organizations  of  this  nature,  as  meeting  the 
standards  established  for  such  licensing;  and 

(5)  meets  such  other  conditions  of  partic- 
ipation as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
individuals  who  are  furnished  services  by 
such  agency  or  organization; 

except  that  such  term  shall  not  Include  a 
private  organization  which  is  not  a  nonprofit 
organization  exempt  from  Federal  Income 
taxation  under  section  501  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (or  a  subdivision  of 
such  organization)  unless  it  is  licensed  pur- 
suant to  State  law  and  it  meets  such  addi- 
tional standards  and  requirements  as  may 
be  prescribed  m  regulations;  and  except  that 
for  purposes  of  title  II  such  term  shall  not 
include  any  agency  or  organization  which  Is 
primarily  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  men- 
tal diseases. 

Outpatient  Physical  Therapy  Services 
(1)  The  term  "outpatient  physical  therapy 
services"  means  physical  therapy  services  fur- 
nished by  a  provider  of  services,  a  clinic, 
rehabilitation  agency,  or  a  public  health 
agency,  or  by  others  under  an  arrangement 
with,  and  under  the  supervision  of,  such 
provider,  clinic,  rehabilitation  agency,  or 
public  health  agency  to  an  individual  as  an 
outpatient — 

(1)  who  Is  under  the  care  of  a  physician, 
and 

(2)  with  respect  to  whom  a  plan  prescribing 
the  type,  amount,  and  duration  of  physical 
therapy  services  that  are  to  be  furnished 
such  individual  has  been  established,  and  is 
periodically  reviewed,  by  a  physician  (as  so 
defined) ; 

excluding,  however — 

(3)  any  item  or  service  If  It  would  not 
be  Included  under  subsection  (b)  if  fur- 
nished to  an  Inpatient  of  a  hospital;  and 

(4)  any  such  service — 

(A)  if  furnished  by  a  clinic  or  rehabili- 
tation agency,  or  by  others  under  arrange- 
ments with  such  clinic  or  agency,  unless 
such  clinic  or  rehabilitation  agency — 


(!)  provides  an  adequate  program  of  phys- 
ical therapy  services  for  outpatients  and  has 
the  facilities  and  personnel  required  for  such 
prognram  or  required  for  the  supervision  of 
such  a  program,  in  accordance  with  such  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  may  specify, 

(ii)  has  policies,  established  by  a  group  of 
professional  personnel,  Including  one  or  more 
physicians  (associated  with  the  clinic  or  re- 
habilitation agency)  and  one  or  more  quali- 
fied physical  therapists,  to  govern  the  serv- 
ices (referred  to  in  clause  (1) )  It  provides, 

(Hi)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all 
patients, 

(iv)  If  such  clinic  or  agency  is  situated  In 
a  State  in  which  State  or  applicable  local  law 
provides  for  the  licensing  of  Institutions  of 
this  nature,  (I)  is  licensed  pursuant  to  such 
law,  or  (II)  is  approved  by  the  agency  of  such 
State  or  locality  responsible  for  licensing  in- 
stitutions of  this  nature,  as  meeting  the 
standards  established  for  such  licensing;  and 

(V)  meets  such  other  conditions  relating 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  individuals  who 
are  furnished  services  by  such  clinic  or 
agency  on  an  outpatient  basis,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  find  necessary,  or 

(B)  if  furnished  by  a  public  health  agency, 
unless  such  agency  meets  such  other  condi- 
tions relating  to  health  and  safety  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  furnished  services  by  such 
agency  on  an  outpatient  basis,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  find  necessary. 

Physician 

(m)  The  term  "Physician",  when  used  In 
connection  with  the  performance  of  any 
function  or  action,  means  (1)  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  optometry,  podiatry  or  osteopathy 
legally  authorized  to  practice  medicine  and 
surgery  as  provided  in  section  501. 
Dentist 

(n)  The  term  "dentist",  when  used  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  any 
function  or  action,  means  a  doctor  of  den- 
tistry or  oral  surgery  who  Is  legally  author- 
ized to  practice  dentistry  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 601. 

Non-diagnostic  Medical  Examination 

(0)  The  term  "non-diagnostic  medical  ex- 
amination" means  examinations  by  a  physi- 
cian or  by  other  medical  or  paramedical  per- 
sonnel under  a  physician's  direction,  to  de- 
termine whether  an  imdetected  diseased 
condition  exists. 

Medical  and  Other  Health  Services 
(p)   The  term  "medical  and  other  health 
services"  means  any  of  the  following  items 
or  services : 

(1)  physicians'  services; 

(3)  (A)  services  and  supplies  (Including 
drugs  and  biologicals  which  cannot,  as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  regulations,  be 
self -administered)  furnished  as  an  incident 
to  a  physician's  professional  service,  of  kinds 
which  are  commonly  furnished  in  physi- 
cians' offices  and  are  commonly  either  ren- 
dered without  charge  or  included  In  the 
physicians'  bills; 

(B)  hospital  services  (including  drugs  and 
biologicals  which  cannot,  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations,  be  self -admin- 
istered) incident  to  physicians'  services  ren- 
dered to  outpatients; 

(C)  diagnostic  services  which  are — 

(i)  furnished  to  an  Individual  as  an  out- 
patient by  a  hospital  or  by  others  under  ar- 
rangements with  them  made  by  a  hospital, 
and 

(il)  ordinarily  furnished  by  such  hospital 
(or  by  others  under  such  arrangements)  to 
its  outpatients  for  the  purpose  of  diagnostic 
study;  and 

(D)  outpatient  physical  therapy  services; 
(3)  diagnostic  X-ray  tests  (including  tests 

under  the  supervision  of  a  physician,  fur- 
nished in  a  place  of  residence  used  as  the 
patient's  home,  if  the  performance  of  such 
tests  meets  such  conditions  relating  to  health 
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and  safety  as  the  Secretary  may  find  neces- 
sary), diagnostic  laboratory  tests,  and  other 
diagnostic  tests; 

(4)  x-ray,  radium,  and  radioactive  isotope 
therapy,  including  materials  and  services  of 
technicians; 

(5)  surgical  dressings,  and  splints,  casts, 
and  other  devices  used  for  reduction  of  frac- 
tures and  dislocations; 

(6)  durable  medical  equipment,  Including 
Iron  lungs,  oxygen  tents,  hospital  beds,  and 
wheelchairs  xised  In  the  patient's  home, 
whether  furnished  on  a  rental  basis  or  pur- 
chased; 

(7)  ambulance  service  where  the  use  of 
other  methods  of  transportation  is  contraln- 
dlcated  by  the  individual's  condition,  but 
only  to  the  extent  provided  in  regulations; 

(8)  prosthetic  devices  (other  than  dental) 
which  replace  all  or  part  of  an  Internal  body 
organ,  including  replacement  of  such  de- 
vices; and 

(9)  leg,  arm,  back,  and  neck  braces,  and 
artificial  legs, 

(10)  diagnostic  tests  performed  In  a  lab- 
oratory which  is  independent  of  a  physi- 
cians office  or  a  hospital  shall  be  included 
within  paragraph  (3)  where — 

(1)  the  patient  has  been  referred  by  a 
physician,  and  only  for  such  tests  as  specified 
by  the  physician;  and 

(ii)  such  laboratory  meets  such  conditions 
relating  to  the  health  and  safety  of  Individ- 
uals with  respect  to  whom  such  tests  are 
performed  as  the  Secretary  may  find  neces- 
sary. 

There  shall  be  excluded  from  the  diag- 
nostic services  specified  in  paragraph  (2) 
(C)  any  Item  or  service  (except  services  re- 
ferred to  m  paragraph  ( 1 ) )  which — 

(1)  would  not  be  included  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  If  It  were  furnished  to  an  inpatient 
of  a  hospital;  or 

(11)  Is  furnished  under  arrangements  re- 
ferred to  in  such  paragraph  (2)(C)  unless 
furnished  In  the  hospital  or  In  other  facili- 
ties operated  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  hospital  or  Its  organized  medical  staff. 
None  of  the  items  and  services  referred  to  In 
the  preceding  paragraphs  (other  than  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  (A))  of  this  subsection 
which  are  furnished  to  a  patient  of  an  in- 
stitution which  meets  the  definition  of  a 
hospital  shall  be  included  unless  such  other 
conditions  are  met  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  relating  to  health  and  safety  of 
Individuals  with  respect  to  whom  such  items 
and  services  are  furnished. 

Provider  of  Services 

(q)  The  term  "provider  of  services"  means 
a  medical  care  Institution. 

Reasonable  Cost 

(r)  (1)  The  reasonable  cost  of  any  serv- 
ices shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  establishing  the  method  or  meth- 
ods to  be  used,  and  the  items  to  be  included. 
In  determining  such  costs  for  various  types 
or  classes  of  institutions,  agencies,  and  serv- 
ices; except  that  In  any  case  to  which  para- 
gr^h  (2)  or  (3)  applies,  the  amount  of  the 
payment  determined  under  such  paragraph 
with  respect  to  the  services  Involved  shall 
be  considered  the  reasonable  cost  of  such 
services.  In  prescribing  the  regiilatlons  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider,  among  other  things, 
the  principles  genn'ally  affiled  by  national 
organizations  or  established  prepayment  or- 
ganizations (which  have  developed  such 
principles)  In  computing  the  amount  of 
payment,  to  be  made  by  persons  other  than 
the  recipients  of  services,  to  providers  of 
services  on  account  of  seirvlces  furnished  to 
such  recipients  by  such  providers.  Such  reg- 
ulations may  provide  for  determination,  of 
the  costs  of  services  on  a  per  diem,  per  vinlt, 
per  capita,  or  other  basis,  may  provide  for 
using  different  methods  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, may  provide  for  the  use  of  esti- 


mates of  costs  of  particular  items  or  services, 
may  provide  for  separate  estimates  in  differ- 
ent geographical  areas,  and  may  provide  for 
the  use  of  charges  or  a  percentage  of  changes 
where  this  method  reasonably  reflects  the 
costs.  Such  regulations  shall  (A)  take  into 
account  both  direct  and  indirect  costs  of 
providers  of  services  In  order  that,  under  the 
methods  of  determining  costs,  the  costs  with 
respect  to  individuals  covered  by  the  insur- 
ance programs  established  by  this  title  will 
not  be  borne  by  Individuals  not  so  covered, 
and  the  costs  with  respect  to  individuals  not 
so  covered  will  not  be  borne  by  such  insior- 
ance  programs,  and  (B)  provide  for  the  mak- 
ing ol  suitable  retroactive  corrective  adjust- 
ments where  for  a  provider  of  services  for 
any  fiscal  period,  the  aggregate  reimburse- 
ment produced  by  the  methods  of  determin- 
ing costs  proves  to  be  either  inadequate  or 
excessive. 

Such  regulations  In  the  case  of  secondary 
care  services  furnished  by  proprietary  facil- 
ities shall  Include  provision  for  specific  rec- 
ognition of  a  reasonable  return  on  equity 
capital.  Including  necessary  working  capital, 
invested  In  the  facility  and  used  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  services,  In  lieu  of  other  al- 
lowances to  the  extent  that  they  refiect  simi- 
lar Items.  The  rate  of  return  recognized  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  sentence  for  deter- 
mining the  reasonable  cost  of  any  services 
furnished  in  any  fiscal  period  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  and  one-half  times  the  average  of 
the  rates  of  interest,  for  each  of  the  months 
any  part  of  which  is  included  In  such  fiscal 
p>erlod,  on  obligations  issued  for  purchase  by 
the  Federal  Health  Care  Trust   Fund. 

(2)  (A)  If  the  bed  and  board  furnished  as 
I>art  of  Inpatient  hospital  servicee  (includ- 
ing inpatient  tuberculosis  hospital  services 
and  inpatient  psychiatric  ho^ltal  services) 
or  secondary  care  services  is  in  accommoda- 
tions more  expensive  than  semi-private  ac- 
commodations, the  amount  taken  into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  jiayment  under  this 
Act  with  respect  to  such  services  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  reasonable 
cost  of  such  servicee  If  furnished  In  such 
seml-prlvate  accommodations  unless  the 
more  expensive  accommodations  were  re- 
quired for  medical  reasons. 

(B)  Where  a  provider  of  services  which 
has  an  tigreement  in  effect  under  this  Act 
furnishes  to  an  Individual  Items  or  services 
which  are  In  excess  of  or  more  expensive 
than  the  items  or  services  with  respect  to 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  part  A 
or  p>art  B,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  for  purposes  of  pay- 
ment to  such  provider  of  services  only  the 
equivalent  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  Items 
or  services  with  respect  to  which  such  pay- 
ment may  be  made. 

(3)  If  the  bed  and  board  furnished  as  part 
of  Inpatient  hospital  services  (Including  in- 
patient tuberculosis  hospital  services  and  In- 
patient psychiatric  hospital  services)  or  sec- 
ondary care  services  Is  In  accommodations 
other  than,  but  not  more  expensive  than, 
semi -private  accommodations  and  the  use  of 
such  other  accommodations  rather  than 
semi-private  accommodations  was  neither  at 
the  request  of  the  patient  nor  for  a  reason 
which  the  Secretary  determines  Is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  amount  of 
the  payment  with  respect  to  such  bed  and 
board  under  part  A  shall  be  the  reasonable 
cost  of  such  bed  and  board  furnished  in  semi- 
private  accommodations  (determined  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1) )  minus  the  difference 
between  the  charge  customarily  made  by  the 
hospital  or  extended  care  facility  for  bed 
and  board  in  semi-private  accommodations 
and  the  charge  customarily  made  by  It  for 
bed  and  board  in  the  accommodations  fur- 
nished. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "seml-prlvate  accommodations"  means 
two-bed,  three-bed,  or  four-bed  accommo- 
dations. 


Family 
(8)(1)    The  term  "family"  means — 

(A)  two  or  more  individuals — 

(1)  who  are  related  by  blood,  marriage,  or 
adoption,  and 

(li)  who  are  living  in  a  place  of  residence 
maintained  by  one  or  more  of  them  as  his 
or  their  home,  but  excluding  any  adult  indi- 
vidual who — 

(111)  Is  not  a  dependent  of  any  other  of 
such  individuals,  or 

(iv)  does  not  provide  more  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  economic  support  of  any  other 
of  such  Individuals,  or 

(V)  is  not  the  spouse  of  any  other  of  such 
individuals; 

(B)  an  adult  Individual  who  is  not  In- 
cluded as  a  member  of  any  family  under 
subparagraph  (A);  or 

(C)  any  individual  who  Is  not  Included 
within  subparagraphs  (A)   and   (B). 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A)(11), 
a  child  of  an  individual  who  Is  attending 
school  away  from  home  shall  be  considered 
to  be  living  in  the  place  of  residence  of  his 
parent. 

(t)  The  term  "dependent"  means  one 
who  depends  upon  another  for  more  than 
50  percentum  of  his  economic  support. 

(u)  The  term  "adult"  means  a  person 
over  18  years  of  age. 

(V)  the  term  "child"  means  a  person  un- 
der 18  years  of  age. 

(w)  The  term  "family  income"  means  the 
total  of  the  adjiisted  gross  income  for  all 
family  members,  as  defined  by  section  62  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  any 
other  cash  income  received  which  is  other- 
wise exempt  from  taxation  including  but 
not  limited  to  Federal  or  State  public  as- 
sistance and  Social  Security  payments. 

(X)  The  term  "family  health  cost  cell- 
ing" means  15  per  centum  of  the  annual  per 
person  family  income,  except  where — 

(1)  the  annual  per  person  family  Income 
is  $2,000  or  less,  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
annual  per  person  family  Income; 

(2)  The  determination  of  the  adjusted 
gross  Income  shall  be  made  from  a  review 
of  the  Income  tax  retxim  of  the  family.  A 
family  may  request  a  review  of  the  adjusted 
gross  income  where  there  has  been  a  change 
of  circumstances  which  would  reflect  a 
change  in  the  family  health  cost  ceiling.  The 
Secretary  may  review  the  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  a  family,  not  more  than  quarterly, 
where  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  cir- 
cumstances have  changed  that  woiild  re- 
flect a  change  In  the  health  cost  celling  of 
a  family. 

(y)  The  term  "per  person  family  Income" 
means  the  quotient  of  the  total  family  In- 
come divided  by  the  family  size  percentage. 

(z)  The  term  "famUy  size  percentage" 
means — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  family  consisting  of 
one  adult,  1.26; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  family  consisting  of 
one  adult,  plus  spouse  or  one  dependent, 
1.75; 

(3)  In  the  case  of  each  additional  de- 
pendent, .60. 

(aai  The  term  "State"  means  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam  and  American  Samoa.  The  term  "Unit- 
ed States"  when  used  In  a  geographical 
sense  includes  all  the  States  as  defined  in 
this  subsection. 

Medical  Care  Institutions 

(bb)  The  term  "medical  care  Institutions"* 
Includes  hospitals,  psychiatric  hospitals,  tu- 
berculosis hospitals,  secondary  care  facili- 
ties, and  other  facilities  rendering  medical 
and  mental  health  services  covered  by  this 
Act. 

Health  Maintenance  Organization 

(cc)  The  term  "health  maintenance  orga- 
nization" means  a  public  or  private  organi- 
zation whlcli — 
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(1)  provides,  either  directly  or  through 
rangements  with  others,  health  services  io 
euroUeee  on  a  per  capita  prepayment  baslb; 

(2)  provides  with  respect  to  enrollees  fbr 
benefit*  under  title  IV  to  whom  this  section 
applies  (through  medical  care  instltutloni ) 
all  of  the  aervlcw  and  benefits  covered  u«- 
■der  titles  II  and  Ul  of  thU  Act;  I 

(3)  provides  physicians'  psychologist*', 
psychlatrlsta',  or  dentists'  services  directly 
through  such  professionals  who  are  elthfcr 
employees  or  partners  of  such  organization 
or  under  arrangement  with  an  crganlzid 
group  or  groups  of  such  professionals  which 
Is  or  are  reimbursed  for  services  on  the  bails 
of  an  aggregate  fixed  sum  or  on  a  per  caplia 
baels:  J 

(4)  demonstrates  to  Lhe  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  proof  of  financial  responsibility 
and  proof  of  capability  of  provide  comprf- 
henslve  health  care  services.  Including  in- 
stitutional services,  efficiently,  effectively,  ai^d 
economically;  smd 

(5)  has  arrangements  for  assuring  that  the 
health  SM^lcee  required  by  its  members  a^ 
received  promptly  and  appropriately  arid 
that  the  services  that  are  received  measure 
up  to  quality  standards  which  it  establishfs 
In  accordance  with  regulations.  j 

OmCK  or  HKALTH  CARE  ' 

Sbc.  102.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  establish*! 
within  the  Department  at  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  under  the  general  authority  vt 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edvicatlon.  and  Wej- 
lare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secrt- 
tary"),  an  Office  of  Health  Care,  the  func- 
tions of  which  shall  be  the  administration  9t 
the  provisions  of  this  Act 

(b)  The  Office  of  Health  Care  ab&ll  l»e 
headed  by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  functloia 
of  the  Secretary  undw  this  Aot  shall  l|e 
administered  through  the  Director  of  tl^e 
Office  of  Health  Care  (hereinafter  ref erre  ' 
to  as  the  Director) . 
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103.   In   carrying  out  his 


Sec.    103.   In   carrying  out  his  function 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorl 
to— 

( 1 )  establish  regional  offices  within  ea 
of  the  ten  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Regions,  and  such  sub-regional  offices  as  be 
deems  necessary  to  administer  the  provi- 
sions of  title  n  of  this  Act;  , 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  0^ 
such  personnel  as  the  Director  deems  nece4- 
sary  In  accordance  with  title  5,  United  States 
Code; 

(3)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  autborlaod 
by  section  3108  oC  title  5,  United  States  Oode, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  tlOO  per  day  t9r 
individuals;  j 

(4)  promvUgate  such  rules,  regulation^, 
anrt  procedures.  In  accordance  with  sectloti 
553,  title  5,  United  States  Oode,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  vestad 
In  Mm,  and  delegate  authority  for  the  pe»- 
formance  of  any  function  to  any  officer  ()r 
employee  of  the  United  States  under  his  di- 
rection and  supervision;  i 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  seri- 
Ices.  personnel  and  facilities  at  other  Pederall, 
State,  local,  and  private  agencies  and  instni- 
mentalltles  with  or  without  reimbursement 
therefM'; 

(6)  request  such  Information,  data,  eLxi/A 
reports,  from  any  Federal  agency  as  the 
Director  may  from  time  to  time  require,  aad 
as  may  be  produced  oonsisteiit  with  oth#r 
law; 

(7)  with  approval  at  the  President,  ar- 
range with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of  oth#r 
Federal  agencies  for  the  performance  of  a^y 
of  his  functions  under  this  Act;  i 

1 8)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracis 
(Including  contracts  with  independent  la- 
suranoe  carriers  to  administer  claims  undtr 
title   in   of   this   Act),   leases,   oooperatlte 


agreements  or  other  transactions,  in  the 
conduct  at  his  functions  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  in  accordance  with 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  629). 

GOMPENSATIOK 

Sec.  104.  Section  5314,  title  5,  United 
States  Oode,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(58)  Director,  Office  of  Health  Care". 

UTILIZATION    REVIEW 

Sbc.  105.  (a)  Each  medical  care  Institu- 
tion providing  services  or  receiving  payments 
under  this  Act  shall  develop  a  utilization 
review  plan. 

(b)  Such  review  plans  s.hall  include  pro- 
visions for  a  review  of  the  medical  necessity — 

(1)  of  all  medical  and  other  health  serv- 
ices received  by  Individuals  from  such  medi- 
cal care  losUtutioiis; 

(2)  of  hospitalization  for  over  7  days  and 
every  7  days  thereafter;   and 

(3)  of  additional  medical  and  other  health 
services  which  may  be  required  from  such 
medical  care  institution. 

(c)  Reviews  shall  be  conducted  by  a  c<«n- 
mlttee  of  members  of  the  organization  pro- 
viding such  services,  composed  of  two  or 
more  physicians,  or  dentists,  or  psychi- 
atrists or  psychlologists  as  the  case  may  be. 
However  where  the  size  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  such  that  the  establishment  of  an 
internal  review  committee  is  impractical,  a 
similar  oommittee  established  by  the  local 
medical,  dental  or  mental  health  associa- 
tion shall  be  established  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (b)   of  this  section. 

(d)  Utilization  review  committees  in  the 
same  geographical  area  (as  prescribed  by 
regulations  published  by  the  Secretary),  and 
from  the  various  organizations,  shall  meet 
from  time  to  time  but  not  lees  than  yearly, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,   to — 

(1)  discuss  available  facilities  for  medical 
care  and  treatment  In  the  area; 

(2)  discuss  plans  for  sharing  highly  spe- 
cialized or  high  cost  facilities; 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  re- 
gional or  subregional  health  services  review 
oommittee  for  sharing  of  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel where  such  sharing  would  promote 
higher  efficiency  In  health  delivery  and  re- 
duce overall  costs. 

HEALTH    SERVICES    REVIEW    COMMITTKX 

Sec.  106.  (a)  There  shall  be  established  In 
each  region  or  subregion  a  Health  Services 
Review  Oommittee,  the  members  of  which 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director.  Each 
such  committee  shall  be  (1)  commenstirate 
In  size  with  the  population  of  the  region  or 
subregion  served  by  It  (but  not  to  exceed 
nine  members);  (2)  shall  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  medical,  dental,  men- 
tal health,  and  allied  health  professions  pro- 
viding health  care  in  such  area,  and  of  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  of  health  care 
services  provided  in  such  area. 

(b)  Any  such  Health  Services  Review  Oom- 
mittee shall — 

(1)  review,  on  a  sample  basis,  the  utiliza- 
tion review  being  performed  by  medical  care 
institutions  providing,  in  the  area  served  by 
such  Committee,  health  care  services  for 
which  payment  is  authorized  to  be  made  un- 
der this  Act; 

(2)  review  the  administration  of  this  Act 
in  regard  to  efficiency  and  cost; 

(3)  review  the  effectiveness  of  this  Act  In 
providing  the  health  services  Intended  to  be 
provided;  and 

(4)  report  to  the  Health  Services  National 
Review  Board,  from  time  to  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  the  status  of  the  programs  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  and  recommend  new  legis- 
lation where  needed. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Health  Services  Review 
Committees  shall  be  eppwinted  for  terms  of 
three  years  and  may  be  reappointed.  No 
member  shall,  during  his  term  of  office,  en- 


gage in  any  other  business,  vocation  or  em- 
ployment. Members  of  any  such  Oommittee 
who  are  officers  or  full-time  employees  ot 
the  United  States  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation other  than  the  compensation  re- 
ceived for  their  services  as  such  officers  or 
employees. 

(d)  Section  S316  of  title  S,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(131)  Members,  Health  Services  Review 
Committees.". 

HEALTH   SERVICES   NATIONAL   REVIEW   BOARD 

Sec.  107.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  Health  Services  National  Review 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Board), 
to  be  composed  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  conssent  of 
the  Senate,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  The  members 
of  such  Board  shall  be  appointed  within  120 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Each  member  so  appointed  shall  be  a  person 
who,  as  a  result  of  his  training,  experience 
and  attainments.  Is  exceptionally  qualified  to 
appraise  programs  and  activities  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  select  Its  own 
Chairman  from  among  its  members.  Members 
shall  be  appointed  for  three  year  terms,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  members  first  appointed  two 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one  year  and 
three  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  three 
years  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment.  Any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  Members  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  and  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  terms  until  their  successors 
have  taken  office.  A  vacancy  in  the  Board 
sliall  not  affect  its  activities  and  three  mem- 
bers thereof  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
Secretary  shall  be  an  ex-officlo  member  of  the 
Board,  During  his  term  of  office  no  member 
shall  engage  In  any  other  business,  vocation, 
or  employment.  A  member  of  the  Board  who 
Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
the  Board  such  staff.  Information,  and  other 
assistance  as  It  may  require  to  carry  out  Its 
activities. 

(d)  The  Board  shall — 

(1)  review  reports  of  regional  and  sub- 
regional  Health  Services  Review  Committees; 

(2)  continually  review  the  overall  admin- 
istration of  this  Act; 

(3)  develop  and  Issue  minimum  national 
standards  of  training  for  physicians,  den- 
tists, psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and  nurses 
providing  services  covered  by  this  Act; 

(4)  develop  and  issue  minimum  stand- 
ards of  training  for  allied  health  personnel 
employed  by,  or  to  be  employed  by  providers. 
Inducing,  but  not  limited  to.  medical  tech- 
nologists, radiologic  techncrfoglsts,  opto- 
metrlc  technologists,  dental  hyglenlsts, 
dental  assistants,  dental  laboratory  tech- 
nicians, dietary  technicians,  practical  nurses, 
nursing  aides,  phsumacy  aides,  physical 
therapists,  physical  therapy  assistants.  In- 
halation therapy  technicians,  electrocardio- 
graph technicians,  electroencephalograph 
technicians,  and  surgical  aides; 

(6)  hold  hearings  and  consult  with  ap- 
propriate professional  or  other  organizations 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  stand- 
ards in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4); 

(6)  In  Its  discretion,  require  the  revision 
of  a  provider's  staffing  patterns,  or  Its  stand- 
ards for  the  selection  and  retention  of  pro- 
fessional or  other  personnel,  which  fall  to 
meet  said  minimum  standards; 

(7)  in  its  discretion,  provide,  for  the  allied 
health  personnel  covered  In  paragraph  (4), 
special  prog;rams  for  the  training,  or  re- 
training of  personnel  employed  by  providers 
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vho  fail   to   meet   minimum   standards   of 
training; 

(8)  compile  a  generic  list  of  prescription 
drugs  (I)  for  use  by  organizations  supply- 
ing services  under  titles  n  and  IV,  and  (II) 
for  use  outside  such  org;anizations  under 
titles  m  and  IV  when  furnished  by  or  on 
prescription  of  a  physician,  psychiatrist, 
or  dentist,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 303(b); 

(9)  prescribe  national  standards  for  health 
service  organizations,  corporations,  and  as- 
sociations in  the  health  care  field; 

(10)  make  an  annual  report,  to  the  Con- 
gress through  the  Secretary,  containing  a 
review  of  the  overall  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  and  recommending 
new  legislation  if  needed. 

(e)  (1)  Section  6316,  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(96)  Chairman,  Health  Services  National 
Review  Board.". 

(2)  Section  6316  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(132)  Members.  Health  Services  National 
Review  Board  (4).". 

TITLE  n— INPATIENT  HEALTH  CARE 
BENEFITS  PROORAM  ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  201.  There  is  hereby  established  an 
insurance  program  bo  provide  Insurance  ben- 
efits, In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

ELIGIBILn'T 

SEC.  203.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  every  resident  of 
the  United  States  and  every  nonresident  citi- 
zen thereof,  while  within  the  United  States, 
Is  eligible  to  receive  health  care  benefits 
under  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, International  organizations,  or  other 
entitles  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  title 
to  persons  within  the  United  States  who 
are  alien  employees  (as  defined  In  regula- 
tions) of  a  foreign  govenmient,  of  an  in- 
strumentality of  a  foreign  government  ex- 
empt from  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3111 
(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  of  1964. 
or  of  an  international  organization  (as  de- 
fined in  the  International  Organizations  Im- 
munity Act).  An  alien  admitted  as  a  per- 
manent resident  and  living  In  the  United 
States,  or  an  alien  admitted  for  employ- 
ment and  employed  within  the  United  States, 
is  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  a  resident  of 
the  United  SUtee. 

(2)  Agreements  entered  into  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
the  subsection  shall  be  In  consideration  of 
payment  to  the  United  States  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  furnishing  benefits  to  such 
persons,  or  of  reciprocal  agreement. 

(c)  Every  Individual  who  qiiallfles  (In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  published  by  the 
Secretary)  lor  benefits  under  this  title  shall 
be  entitled  to  benefits  for  medical  and  other 
health  services  rendered  after  January  I. 
1973,  which  are  covered  by  this  title.  An 
individual  receiving  medical  and  other 
health  services  at  the  time  he  becomes 
eligible  for  benefits  iinder  this  title  shall 
receive  benefits  only  from  the  date  that  he 
becomes  eligible  for  such  benefits. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions providing  for  automatic  coverage  of 
newly  born  children  up  to  the  age  of  three 
months. 

SCOPE    OP    BENEFITS 

Sic.  203.  (a)  Every  eligible  Individual  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  payment  made  on  his 
behalf,  or  In  such  situations  as  the  Secretary 
niay  allow,  to  him,  for  any  covered  service 
which  is  furnished  to  him  within  the  United 
States  by  an  approved  hospital  or  medical 
care  faculty  if  such  service  is  certified  neces- 
*ry    and    appropriate    by    the    attending 


physician,  dentist,  psychologist,  or  psy- 
chiatrist, for  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  main- 
tenance, or  rehabilitation  of  such  Individual. 

(b)  Every  Individual  who  Is  eligible  for 
benefits  under  this  title  shall  be  covered  for 
the  cost  of — 

(1)   Inpatient  hospital  services; 

(3)  Inpatient  dental  services: 

(8)  Inpatient  psychiatric  services,  not  to 
exceed  180  patient  days  during  the  life- 
time of  the  patient; 

(4)  Inpatient  services  in  a  Secondary  Care 
Institution;  and 

(6)  home  health  services  following  cov- 
ered inpatient  status. 

(c)  Any  service  furnished  otherwise  than 
in  accordance  with  this  title  or  riUes  promul- 
gated thereunder  Is  not  a  covered  service, 
except  that,  as  specified  In  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  services  of  a 
Christian  Science  Sanatorium  are  covered 
services  if  it  is  operated,  or  listed  and  o»tl- 
fled,  by  the  First  Church  of  Christ.  SclentUt, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

PAYMENT    or    BENEFITS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  As  a  condition  precedent  to 
any  benefits  paid  under  thla  title  a  family 
or  Individual  must  expend  for  services  cov- 
ered by  this  title  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  lu  famUy  health  cost  ceUlng  (as  defined 
in  section  lOl(x) )  plus  an  amount  equal  to 
60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  services 
that  are  above  one-half  of  the  family  health 
cost  celling  and  the  family  health  cost 
celling. 

(b)  In  no  case  shall  benefits  be  paid  for 
services  that  are  performed  for  cosmetic 
reasons  unless  such  services  are  performed 
to  restore  the  patient  to  a  condition  equiv- 
alent to  his  condition  immediately  prior  to 
the  Injury  or  disease  on  account  of  which 
such  services  are  performed. 

PROCEDURE    FOB    PATMElTr 

Sec.  205.  Payment  for  services  described 
In  this  title  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

FINANCING 

Sec.  206.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Health  Care  Trust  Fund"  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Trust  Fund") . 
The  Trust  Fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts 
as  may  be  deposited  in.  or  appropriated 
to  such  fund  as  provided  in  this  section. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  amounts  equal  to 
100  per  centum  of — 

(1)  the  taxes  Imposed  by  section  3101(b) 
and  3111(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  wages  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate to  subtitle  F  of  such  Code  after  De- 
cember 31,  1965,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  by  applying  the  ap- 
plicable rates  of  tax  under  such  sections  to 
such  wages,  which  wages  shall  be  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  the  basis  of  records  of  wages  es- 
tablished and  maintained  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  reports;   and 

(2)  the  taxes  imposed  by  section  1401(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  self-employment  Income  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiury  or  his  dele- 
gate on  tax  returns  under  subtitle  F  of  such 
Code,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  by  applying  the  applicable 
rate  of  tax  under  such  section  to  such  self- 
employment  Income,  which  self-employment 
Income  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  basis 
of  records  of  self-employment  established 
and  maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  accordance  with 


such  returns.  The  amounts  appropriated  by 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  transferred 
from  time  to  time  from  the  general  fund  in 
the  Treasury  to  the  Trust  Fund,  such 
amounts  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  taxes,  specified  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, paid  to  or  deposited  into  the  Treas- 
ury; and  proper  adjustments  shall  be  made 
In  amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or 
were  less  than  the  taxes  specified  In  such 
sentence. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  Trust  Fund,  there 
Is  hereby  created  a  body  to  be  known  as  the 
Board  of  Tnistees  of  the  Trust  Fund  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Board  of  Trustees")  ocHnposed  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  all  ex  officio.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  be  the  Managing 
Trustee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Man- 
aging Trustee").  The  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Seciu^ty  shall  serve  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  meet  not  less  frequently  than  once  each 
calendar  year.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to — 

(1)  Hold  the  Trust  Fimd; 

(2)  Report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year  on  the 
operation  and  status  of  the  Trust  Fvind 
dviring  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  Its 
expected  operation  and  status  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  the  next  2  fiscal 
years; 

(3)  Report  Immediately  to  the  Congress 
whenever  the  Board  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  amount  of  the  Trust  Fund  Is  unduly 
small;  and 

(4)  Review  the  general  policies  followed 
In  managing  the  Tnist  Fund,  and  recom- 
mend changes  in  such  policies,  including 
necessary  changes  in  the  provisions  of  law 
which  govern  the  way  In  which  the  Trust 
Fund  is  to  be  managed.  The  report  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  Include  a 
statement  of  the  assets  of,  and  the  disburse- 
ments made  from,  the  Trust  Fund  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an  estimate  of  the 
expected  Income  to,  and  disbursements  to 
be  made  from,  the  Trust  Fund  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  each  of  the  next  3 
fiscal  yeais,  and  a  statement  of  the  actuarial 
status  of  the  Trust  Fund.  Such  report  shall 
be  printed  as  a  House  document  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  to  which  the  report  is 
made. 

(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Managing 
Trustee  to  Invest  such  portion  of  the  Trust 
Fund  as  Is  not.  In  his  judgment,  required 
to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such  invest- 
ments may  be  made  only  In  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  In  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
Interest  by  the  United  States.  For  such  pvir- 
pose  such  obligations  may  be  acquired  (1) 
on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or  (2) 
by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations  at 
the  market  price.  The  purposes  for  which 
obligations  of  the  United  States  may  be  is- 
sued under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  extended  to  authorize 
the  Issuance  at  par  of  public-debt  obliga- 
tions for  purchase  by  the  Trust  Fund.  Such 
obligations  issued  for  purchase  by  the  Trust 
Fund  shall  have  maturities  fixed  with  due 
regard  for  the  needs  or  the  Trust  Fund  and 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  market  yield  (computed  by  the  Man- 
aging Trustee  on  the  basis  of  market  quota- 
tions as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  month 
next  preceding  the  date  of  such  issue)  on 
all  marketable  Interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of 
the  public  debt  which  are  not  due  or  call- 
able until  after  the  expiratlcm  of  4  years 
from  the  end  of  such  calendar  month;  except 
that  where  such  average  market  yield  Is  not 
a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 
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the  rate  of  interest  on  such  obligations  s^all 
be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  den- 
tum  nearest  such  marltet  yield.  The  Maiiig- 
Ing  Trustee  may  purchsae  other  Inter^t- 
Isearlng  obligations  of  the  United  Statei  or 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal 
and  Interest  by  the  United  States,  on  origi- 
nal Issue  or  at  the  market  price,  only  wl^ere 
he  determines  that  the  purchase  of  sVich 
other  obligations  is  In  the  public  intei^st. 

(d)  Any  obligations  acquired  by  the  T*ust 
Fund  (except  public-debt  obligations  I  is- 
sued exclusively  to  the  Trust  Fund)  may 
be  sold  by  the  Managing  Trustee  at  ithe 
market  price,  and  such  public-debt  obliga- 
tions may  be  redeemed  at  par  pliis  accrued 
Interest.  J 

(e)  The  Interest  on.  and  the  proc4eds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obliga- 
tions held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited 
to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

(f)(1)  The  Managing  Trustee  Is  dlredted 
to  pay  from  time  to  time  from  the  T»ust 
Fund  Into  the  Treasury  the  amount  I  es- 
timated by  him  as  taxes  Imposed  under  Sec- 
tion 3101(b)  which  are  subject  to  reftind 
iinder  section  6413(c)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  wiges 
paid  after  December  31.  1972.  Such  tixes 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  |the 
records  of  wages  established  and  malntalhed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  pud 
WeUare  Ln  accordance  with  the  weiges  j  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur^  or 
his  delegate  pursuant  to  subtitle  F  of  Ithe 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  Ithe 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  furnish  the  Managing  Trustee  such 
information  as  may  be  required  by  {the 
Managing  Trustee  for  such  purpose.  jThe 
payments  by  the  Managing  Trustee  sha: 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  repaymen 
the  account  for  refunding  internal  rev 
collections. 

(2)  Repayments  made  under  paragikph 
(1)  shall  not  be  available  for  expenditures 
but  shall  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fUnd 
of  the  Treasury.  If  It  subsequently  appfears 
that  the  estimates  under  such  paragraph  in 
any  particular  period  were  too  high  or^too 
low,  appropriate  adjustments  shall  be  made 
by  the  Managing  Trustee  In  future  say- 
ments.  1 

(g)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  also  pay 
from  time  to  time  from  the  Trust  PJlnd 
such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  Heilth, 
Education,  and  Welfare  certlfles  are  nec- 
essary to  make  the  payments  provided!  for 
by  this  part,  and  the  payments  with  resj>ect 
to  admlnlstratlTe  expenses. 

(h)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Trust  Fund  all  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  es- 
tablished by  section  1817.  title  XVm,  of! the 
Social  Security  Act.  This  subsection  sjiall 
become  effective  on  the  date  that  benefits 
vmder  this  title  begin.  j 

(1)  There  are  hereby  appropriated  luch 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  tha  ex- 
penses of  the  Trust  Fund.  j 

TITLE  m— SUPPLEMENTARY  MEDICAL 
mSUHANCE  PROGRAM  ESTABLlSHIp 
Sic  301.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
voluntary  insurance  program  to  preside 
medical  Insurance  benefits,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  tlUs  title  to  ttiose 
Individuals  who  elect  to  enroU  under  tuch 
program,  to  be  financed  from  premium  t>ay- 
ments  by  enroUees  together  with  contrlbu- 
tloDS  from  funds  by  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

xLiGiBiLmr  &m>  KHRoixtdxirr 
Sec.  302.  (a)   Every  individual  who  Is  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  under  title  II  of  this  AJit  is 
eligible   to    enroll    for   benefits    under  [this 
title. 

(b)  An  Individual  may  enroll  for  coverage 
under  this  title  only  In  such  manner  I  and 
form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
by  regulation,  and  only  during  enroll!  lent 
periods  prescribed  In  or  under  this  Act 


(c)  There  shall  be  a  general  enrollment 
period,  during  which  all  eligible  individuals 
may  enroll,  beginning  on  June  1,  1972,  and 
ending  on  March  31,  1973.  Thereafter  enroll- 
ment shall  be  open  during  the  month  of 
November  of  each  year,  for  coverage  to  begin 
on  January  1.  of  the  next  following  year. 

(d)  Aliens  shall  be  eligible  to  enroll  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ments reached  under  section  202(b)  ( 1) . 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions providing  for  automatic  coverage  of 
newly  born  children  up  to  the  age  of  three 
months. 

SCOPE    OF    BENEFTTS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  benefits  provided  to  an 
Individual  by  the  insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  this  title  shall  consist  of — 

(1)  entitlement  to  have  payment  made  to 
him  or  on  his  behalf  (subject  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  for  medical  and 
other  health  services;  and 

1 2 )  entitlement  to  have  payment  made  on 
his  behalf  for — 

(A)  home  health  services  for  up  to  100 
visits  during  the  calendar  year;  and 

(B)  outpatient  physical  therapy  services. 

(3)  entitlement  to  have  payment  to  him 
or  made  on  his  behalf  for  professional  serv- 
ices of  a  dentist  including  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  services,  except  that — 

(A)  services  of  orthodontists  are  excluded, 
unless  performed  In  relation  to  restoration 
of  a  prior  condition;  and 

(B)  for  persons  above  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  services  are  only  covered  with  regard 
to  Inpatient  dental  services  as  defined  in 
section  101(a). 

(4)  entitlement  to  have  payment  made  to 
him  or  on  his  behalf  for  professional  services 
of  a  psychologist  or  a  psychiatrist  provided 
on  an  outpatient  basis  (subject  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary),  with  an 
individual  lifetime  limit  of  one  hundred  and 
four  visits  or  sessions. 

(5)  entitlement  to  have  payment  made  to 
him  or  on  his  behalf  for  nondiagnostic 
medical  examinations  (as  provided  by  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  but  In- 
cluding— 

(A)  bly early  examinations  for  children 
between  birth  and  the  age  of  four;  and 

(B)  three  examinations  during  the  term 
of  each  .pregnancy. 

(b)  The  benefits  provided  to  an  Individual 
by  the  insurance  program  established  by  this 
title  shall  include  drugs  which  are — 

(I)  used  In  the  treatment  of  long-term 
or  chronic  Illnesses  (as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary) ;   and 

( II )  are  prescribed  by  a  physician  from  the 
list  developed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions in  section  107(d)  (8) . 

PAYMENT    OF    BENEFITS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  there  shall  be  paid  from  the 
Supplementary  Health  Care  Trust  Fund.  In 
the  case  of  each  Individual  who  is  covered 
under  the  insurance  program  established  by 
this  title  and  incurs  expenses  for  services 
with  respect  to  which  benefits  are  payable 
under  this  title,  amounts  equal  to — 

(1)  100  per  centum  of  the  reasonable 
costs  of  the  services  described  In  section 
303(a)  (1).  (2),  (4),  and  (5).  less  (A)  $50 
per  person  per  calendar  year,  where  the  per 
person  family  Income  exceeds  $2,000  per  year, 
or  (B)  $25  per  person  per  calendar  year 
where  the  per  person  family  income  is 
greater  than  $1,000  but  less  than  $2,000,  or 
(C)  $10  per  person  per  calendar  year  where 
the  per  person  family  income  is  less  than 
$1,000. 

(2)  100  per  centum  of  the  reasonable  costs 
of  the  services  described  In  section  303(a)  (3) 
less  (A)  $25  per  person  per  calendar  year, 
where  the  per  person  family  income  ex- 
ceeds $2,000  per  year,  or  (B)  $15  per  person 
per  calendar  year  where  the  per  person  fam- 
ily Income  is  greater   than  $1,000  but  less 


than  $2,000,  or  (C)  $10  per  person  per  cal- 
endar year  where  the  per  person  family  in- 
come Is  less  than  $1,000. 

(b)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  any  services  furnished 
an  Individual  to  the  extent  that  such  indi- 
vidual is  entitled  to  have  payment  made 
with   respect   to   services   under   title  II. 

(c)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
title  to  any  provider  of  services  or  other 
person  under  this  title  unless  there  has  been 
furnished  such  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  determine  the  amounts  due 
such  provider  or  other  person  under  this 
title  for  the  period  with  respect  to  which 
the  amounts  are  being  paid  or  for  any  prior 
period. 

PROCEDtTRE    FOR    PAYMENT 

Sec.  305.  Payment  for  services  described  in 
section  308(a)  shall  be  made  by  the  Insur- 
ance carrier  who  has  contracted  to  cover  the 
region  or  sub-region  In  which  the  services 
were  rendered  upon  the  submission  to  such 
Insurance  carrier,  a  claim  in  such  manner 
as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  published 
regulations. 

FINANCING 

Sec.  306.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  dur- 
ing December  1972,  and  of  each  year  there- 
after determine  and  promulgate  the  dollar 
amount  which  shall  be  applicable  for  pre- 
miums for  each  region  and  subregion  for 
months  occurring  In  the  12-month  period 
commencing  July  1  in  each  succeeding  year. 
Such  dollar  amount  shall  be  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  equal  to 
the  Federal  share  of  the  total  of  the  pre- 
mium costs  which  he  estimates  will  be  pay- 
able from  the  Supplementary  Health  Care 
Trust  Fund  for  such  12-month  period. 

(2)  The  Federal  share  of  the  premiums  for 
Supplementary  Health  Care  under  this  title 
shall  be  equal  to — 

(A)  100  per  centum  of  the  premium  where 
the  per  person  family  income  is  less  than 
$1,000; 

(B)  75  per  centum  of  the  premiums  where 
the  per  person  family  income  is  more  than 
$1,000  but  less  than  $1,600; 

( C )  50  per  centvun  of  the  premiums  where 
the  per  person  family  income  Is  more  than 
$1,500  but  less  than  $2,000;  and 

(D)  25  per  centum  of  the  premiums  where 
the  per  person  feimlly  Income  is  more  tlian 
$2,000  but  less  than  $2,500.  The  balance  (of 
the  premium)  not  covered  by  the  Federal 
share  shall  be  paid  by  the  family  and  where 
the  per  person  family  income  exceeds  $2,500 
per  person  the  Federal  share  shall  be  0  per 
centum. 

(b)  If  any  monthly  premium  determined 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section 
is  not  a  multiple  of  10  cents,  such  premium 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of 
10  cents. 

PAYMENT  or  PREMIUMS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Payment  of  the  family  share 
of  the  premium  under  this  title  shall  be 
made,  in  a  manner  specified  by  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  to  the  desig- 
nated Insurance  carrier  in  the  region  or  sub- 
region  in  which  the  family  resides. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  and 
provide  regulations  for  the  insurance  carriers 
of  the  regions  and  subregions  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  employers  to  deduct  from 
the  salaries  and  wages  of  their  employees 
the  amount  of  their  premiums. 

(c)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  Impairing  or  restricting  any  contract  or 
employee  health-benefit  agreement  now  In 
effect  or  to  become  effective  in  the  future, 
between  an  employer  and  a  health  insur- 
ance carrier.  Such  health  Insurance  shall  be 
In  addition  to  the  health  care  plan  provided 
under  this  title. 

(d)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
Is  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under  section 
202  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  his  monthly 
premiiuns  under  this  title    (except  as  pro- 
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rtded  in  subsection  (g)  of  this  section)  shall 
be  collected  by  deducting  the  amount  of 
•uch  manthly  benefits.  Such  deductions  shall 
h«  made  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times 
as  the   Secretary   shall    by  regulations  pre- 

*"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
from  time  to  time,  transfer  from  the  Federal 
Old-AKe  and  Survivors'  Insurance  Trust 
Kund  or  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  to  the  Supplementary  Health 
Care  Trust  Fund  the  aggregate  amount  de- 
ducted under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  the  period  to  which  such  transfer 
relsies  from  benefits  under  section  202  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  are  payable 
from  such  trust  fund.  Such  transfer  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  certification  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  shall  be  appropriately  adjusted  to 
the  extent  that  prior  transfers  were  too  great 
or  too  small. 

(e)  (1)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is 
entitled  to  receive  for  a  month  an  annuity  or 
pension  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937.  his  monthly  premiums  under  this 
title  shall  (except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(g))  be  collected  by  deducting  the  amount 
thereof  from  such  annuity  or  pension.  Such 
deduction  shall  be  made  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe.  Such  regulations  shall 
be  prescribed  only  after  consultation  with 
the  Railroad  Retirement   Board. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  transfer  from  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Account  to  the  Supplemen- 
tary Health  Care  Trust  Fund  the  aggregate 
amount  deducted  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
the  period  to  which  such  transfer  relates. 
Such  transfers  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  certification  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  and  shall  be  appropriately  adjusted  to 
the  extent  that  prior  transfers  were  too  great 
or  too  small. 

(f)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is  en- 
titled both  to  monthly  benefits  under  section 
202  and  to  an  annuity  or  pension  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  at  the  time 
he  enrolls  under  this  title,  subsection  (d) 
shall  apply  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be  en- 
titled both  to  such  benefits  and  such  an- 
nuity or  pension.  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  becomes  entitled  both  to  such  benefits 
and  such  an  annuity  or  pension  after  he  en- 
rolls under  this  part,  subsection  (d)  shall 
apply  If  the  first  month  for  which  he  was  en- 
titled to  such  benefits  was  the  same  as  or 
earlier  than  the  first  month  for  which  he  was 
entitled  to  such  annuity  or  pension,  and  oth- 
erwise subsection  (e)  shall  apply. 

(g)  If  an  Individual  to  whom  subsection 
(d)  or  (e)  applies  estimates  that  the  amount 
which  will  be  available  for  deduction  under 
such  subsection  for  any  premium  pajrment 
period  will  be  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  premiums  for  such  period,  he  may 
(under  regulations)  pay  to  the  Secretary 
such  portion  of  the  monthly  premiums  for 
such  period  as  he  desires. 

(h)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  re- 
ceiving an  annuity  under  subchapter  in  of 
chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  law  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  providing  retirement  or 
survivorship  protection,  to  whom  neither 
subsection  (d)  nor  subsection  (e)  applies. 
hlB  monthly  premiums  under  this  part  (and 
the  monthly  premiums  of  the  spouse  of  such 
individual  under  this  part  if  neither  sub- 
section (d)  nor  subsection  (e)  applies  to 
such  spouse  and  If  such  individual  agrees) 
•hall,  upon  notice  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  he  collected  by  deduct- 
ing the  amount  thereof  from  each  install- 
ment of  such  annuity.  Such  deduction  shall 
be  made  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times 
as  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  miy  deter- 
mine. The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
furnish  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 


of  Health.  Education,  and  WeUare  may  rea- 
sonably request  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  part  with  respect  to 
Individuals  to  whom  this  subsecUon  applies. 
A  plan  described  In  section  8903  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  may  reimburse  each  an- 
nuitant enrolled  In  such  plan  an  amount 
equal  to  the  premiums  paid  by  him  under 
this  part  if  such  reimbursement  is  paid  en- 
tirely from  funds  of  such  plan  which  are 
derived  from  sources  other  than  the  con- 
tributions described  in  section  8906  of  such 
title. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
quarterly,  transfer  from  the  Civil  Service 
ReUrement  and  Disability  Fund,  or  the  ac- 
count ( if  any )  applicable  m  the  case  of  such 
other  law  administered  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  to  the  Supplementary  Health 
Care  Trust  Fund  the  aggregate  amount  de- 
ducted under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  period 
to  which  such  transfer  relates.  Such  transfer 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  certification 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  shall 
be  appropriately  adjusted  to  the  extent  that 
prior  transfers  were  too  great  or  toe  small, 
(l)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  par- 
ticipates in  the  insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  this  title  but  with  respect  to  whom 
none  of  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section  applies,  or  with  respect  to  whcnn  sub- 
section (g)  applies,  the  premiums  shall  be 
paid  to  the  designated  Insurance  carrier  at 
such  times,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

(J)  Amounts  paid  to  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (g)  or  (1)  shall  be  depoelted  In 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Supple- 
mentary Health  Care  Trust  Fund. 

(k)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  par- 
ticipates In  the  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  this  title,  premiums  shall  be  pay- 
able for  the  period  commencing  with  the 
first  month  of  his  coverage  period  and  end- 
ing with  the  month  in  which  he  dies  or,  if 
earlier,  in  which  his  coverage  under  sucii 
program  terminates. 

(1)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  pay  from 
time  to  time,  but  not  less  than  yearly,  to 
the  insurance  carriers  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  certifies  are  necessary  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  premiums  under  this 
title. 

(m)  Where  an  individual  or  family  falls 
to  pay  his  share  of  the  premium,  coverage 
shall  continue  either  partially  or  fully,  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year,  subject  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  HEALTH   CARE  TRUST  FUND 

Sec  308.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a 
trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Supplemen- 
tary Health  Care  Trust  Fund"  (hereinafter 
m  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Trust 
Fund") .  The  Trust  Fund  shaU  consist  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  deposited  in.  or  appro- 
priated to,  such  fund  as  provided  in  this 
title. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Trust  Fund,  all  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
"Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund",  established  by  section  1842, 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This 
section  shaU  be  effective  on  the  date  on 
which  benefits  under  this  title  begin. 

(c)  With  respect  to  the  Trust  Fund,  there 
Is  hereby  created  a  body  to  be  known  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Trust  Fund  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Board  of  Trustees")  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  aU  ex  officio.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  be  the  Managing  Trustee 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Managing  Trus- 
tee"). The  Conmilssioner  of  Social  Security 
shall  serve  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Tr\istees.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  meet 


not  less  frequently  than  once  each  calendar 
year.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to^ 

(1)  Hold  the  Trust  Fund; 

(3)  Report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year  on  the 
operation  and  status  of  the  Trust  Fund  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its  ex- 
pected operation  and  status  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  the  next  2  fiscal  years; 

(3)  Report  Immediately  to  the  Congress 
whenever  the  Board  if  of  the  opinion  that 
that  amount  of  the  Trust  Fund  is  \induly 
small;  and 

(4)  Review  the  general  policies  followed 
m  managing  the  Trust  Fund,  and  recom- 
mend changes  In  such  policies,  including 
necessary  changes  In  the  provisions  of  law 
which  govern  the  way  In  which  the  Trust 
Fund  is  to  be  managed. 

The  report  provided  for  in  paragraph  (2) 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  assets  of, 
and  the  disbursements  made  from,  the  Trust 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an 
estimate  of  the  expected  income  to,  and  dls- 
bursemenU  to  be  made  from,  the  Trust  Fund 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  each  of 
the  next  2  fiscal  years,  and  a  statement  of 
the  actuarial  status  of  the  Trust  Fund.  Such 
report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document 
of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to  which  the 
report  is  made. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Managing 
Trustee  to  Invest  such  portion  of  the  Trust 
Fund  as  is   not.  in  his  Judgment,  required 
to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such  invest- 
ments may  be  made  only  In  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  in  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
Interest  by  the  United  States.  For  such  pur- 
pose such  obligations  may  be  acquired   (1) 
on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or  (3) 
by  purchase  of  outstanding   obligations  at 
the  market  price.  The  purposes  for  which 
obligations    of    the    United    SUtes    may    be 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as    amended,    are    hereby   extended    to    au- 
thorize the  Issuance  at  par  of  public-debt 
obligations  for  purchase  by  the  Trust  Fund. 
Such  obligations  issued  for  purchase  by  the 
Tnist  Fund  shall  have  maturities  fixed  with 
due  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  Trust  Fund 
and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  market  yield  (computed  by  the  Man- 
aging Trustee  on  the  basis  of  market  quota- 
tions as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  month 
next  preceding  the  date  of  such  issue)   on 
all    marketable    interest-bearing    obligations 
of  the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of 
the  public  debt  which  are  not  due  or  callable 
until  after  the  expiration  of  4  years  from  the 
end   of   such   calendar   month;    except   that 
where  such  average  market  yield  is  not  a 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the 
rate  of  interest  on  such  obligations  shall  be 
the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centmn 
nearest   such   mai*et   yield.   The    Managing 
Trustee  may  purchase  other  Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
Interest   by   the   United   States,   on  orglnal 
issue  or  at  the  market  price,  only  where  he 
determines  that  the  purchase  of  such  other 
obligations  is  In  the  public  interest. 

(e)  Any  obligations  acquired  by  the  Trust 
Fund  (except  public  debt  obligations  Issued 
exclusively  to  the  Trust  Pimd)  may  be  sold 
by  the  Managing  Tnistee  at  the  market  price, 
and  such  public-debt  obligations  may  be  re- 
deemed at  par  plus  accrued  Interest. 

(f )  The  Interest  on.  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obligations 
held  In  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  to 
and  form  a  part  of  the  Trmt  Fund. 

(g)  There  shall  be  transferred  periodically 
(but  not  lees  often  than  once  each  fiscal 
year)  to  the  Trust  Fund  from  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  from  the  Federal  Disability  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
amounts  not  previously  ao  tnmsferred  which 
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the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  wel- 
fare shall  have  certified  as  overpaym^nta 
(Other  than  amounts  so  certified  to  the  RlaU- 
road  Retirement  Board)  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  There  shall  be  transferred  periodically 
(but  not  less  often  than  once  each  fiscal 
year)  to  the  Trust  Fund  from  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account  amounts  equlvaleni  to 
the  amounts  not  prevloxisly  so  transfe^ed 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  have  certified  as  overj^ay- 
ments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Bqard 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(h)  There  are  hereby  appropriated  siich 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  |ex- 
penses  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

(1)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  pay  ftfom 
time  to  time  from  the  Trust  Fund  such 
amounts  as  the  Elecretary  of  Health,  Edi|ca- 
tlon.  and  Welfare  certifies  are  necessary  to 
make  the  payments  provided  for  by  this  t|tle, 
and  the  payments  with  respect  to  administra- 
tive expenses.  ' 

TITU:  rV— HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  OR- 
GANIZATIONS GRANTS  FOR  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

See.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  the 
the  recommendations  of  the  Health  I>ellv|ery 
Committee  (as  provided  In  section  504)  jko- 
mulgate  rules  and  regulations  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  financing  of  public  or  private 
pre-paid  health  maintenance  organizations 
(as  defined  in  section  101  (cc) ).  I 

(b)(1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973,  June  J30, 
1974  and  June  30,  1975,  such  sums  as  ma>|  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  libis 
Title,  which  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to 
maJte  grants  or  loans  to  cover  the  costa  of 
planning  and  establishing  such  organisa- 
tions including  construction  costs,  to  s^ch 
groups  or  entitles  which  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions for  such  grants  or  loans,  as  established 
by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  In  no  case  shall  a  grant  to  any  ene 
health  maintenance  organization  exceed  I  SO 
p^  centum  of  the  development  costs  of  ihe 
org&nlzation,  except  that  organizations 
which  locate  In  and  serve  areas  that  lire 
located  In  physician  shortage  areas  (as  <le- 
fined  by  the  Secretary)  may  receive  gra|its 
up  to  70  per  centum  of  the  total  development 
costs.  I 

(3)  Loans  to  such  organizations  shall, be 
made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  ^he 
Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation  ori  In 
the  agreement  with  the  organization.  Si|ch 
loans  shall  b«  repayable  In  equal  { or 
graduated  installments  over  a  twenty-yf 
period  which  begins  upon  the  date  of  co 
mencement  of  such  organization.  Such  lo 
ohall  bear  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balabce, 
computed  only  for  periods  during  which  ^e 
loan  la  repayable,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum 
per  annum. 

CONTHACTS   WITH   BZALTH    MAINTENANCX 
OSGANTZATIONS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised 
to  enter  Into  contracts  with  existing  quil- 
fled  health  maintenance  organizations  to 
administer  and  provide  services  coveted 
under  title  m.  throiigh  December  31,  1973.  In 
no  case  shall  the  Individual  and  Federal 
contribution  for  such  services  be  greater 
than  the  Individual  and  Federal  f>aymeats 
made  to  the  carriers  In  that  region  or  sxjb- 
reglon  for  the  benefits  conferred  by  title  ttl. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  (without  regard  to  sectlion 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  requiring  competitive 
bidding)  with  qualified  health  maintenance 
organizations  to  provide  the  servloes 
described  In  titles  n  and  m  to  be  rendeiiBd 
after  December  31,  1973. 

riMANCIMO 

Sxc.  403.  (a)  Premiums  shall  be  paid  jto 
health  maintenance  organizations  in  the 
aame  manner  as  they  are  paid  to  Insurance 
carriers  under  title  nx 


(b)  The  Federal  share  of  the  premium  for 
participants  In  the  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  section  306(a)(2)  and  section 
204(a). 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  during  December 
1973,  and  each  year  thereafter  determine  and 
promulgate  the  dollar  amount  which  shall 
be  applicable  for  premiums  for  organizations 
within  each  region  and  sub-region  for 
months  occurring  in  the  12-month  period 
commencing  July  1  in  each  succeeding  year. 
Such  dollar  amount  shall  be  such  amount  as 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  equal  to  the 
Federal  share  of  the  total  of  the  premium 
costs  which  he  estimates  will  be  payable  from 
the  Federal  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion Trtist  Fund  for  such  12-month  period. 

PAYMENT   or   PREMTDMS 

Sic.  404.  Payment  of  premliuns  under  this 
title  shall  be  made  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  payment  of  premiums  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 307  and  any  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

EUGIBILITT 

Sec.  405.  Any  Individual  who  Is  eligible 
for  benefits  imder  title  n  or  HI  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  enroll  for  benefits  under  this  title. 

enroll  MZNT 

Sec.  406.  (a)  An  individual  may  aUow  for 
coverage  under  this  title  only  in  such  manner 
and  forms  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulation,  and  only  during  enroll- 
ment periods  prescrlkted  in  or  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  limited 
membership  in  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations except  that  membership  in  any  one 
such  organization  must  refiect  as  nearly  as 
possible  an  age  ratio  of  the  region  or  sub- 
region  In  which  It  Is  located. 

TITLE    V— MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

rEDERAL    HEALTH    CARE    STANDARDS 

Sec.  501.  Health  personnel  and  allied 
health  personnel  listed  In  Sec.  107(d)  (3), 
and  (4)  who  are  legally  authorized  by  a 
State  to  practice  their  respective  professions, 
and  who  meet  national  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  pursuant  to  section 
107(d).  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  practice  such  profession  In  any  other 
State,  either  Independently  or  on  behalf  of 
an  organization  (Including  hospitals). 

CORPORATE   PRACTICE 

Sec.  602.  If  any  proposed  or  existing  medi- 
cal care  Institution  or  health  maintenance 
organization  meets  the  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Board  Is  Ineligible  to  incorporate  un- 
der State  law  for  reasons  deemed  Incompat- 
ible by  the  Secretary,  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Board  shall  Issue  a  certificate 
of  incorporation  allowing  such  medical  care 
Institution  or  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion to  provide  the  services  described  in  this 
Act  In  accordance  with  provisions  of  State 
law  ap>pUcable  corporations  in  such   State, 

APPEALS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  determination  of 
whether  an  Individual  Is  entitled  to  benefits 
under  titles  II,  m,  and  IV,  and  the  deter- 
mlnaUon  of  the  amount  of  benefits  under 
title  II,  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  regiUatlons  prescribed  by 
him. 

(b)  Any  Individual  dissatisfied  with  any 
determination  under  subsection  (a)  as  to  en - 
tltl«nent  under  titles  II,  m,  and  IV,  or  as 
to  amount  of  benefits  under  title  n,  where 
the  matter  In  controversy  Is  $100  or  more, 
shaU  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  thereon  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  provided 
In  section  206(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  In  the  case  of  determination  as  to  en- 
titlement or  as  to  amoimt  of  benefits  where 
the  amount  In  controversy  Is  $1,000  or  more, 
to  judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's  final  de- 
cision after  such  bearing  as  Is  provided  In 
section  205(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(c)  Any   Individual   or   organization    dis- 


satisfied with  any  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  he  does  not  qualify  under  this 
Act,  to  provide  services,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  hearing  thereon  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
same  extent  as  Is  provided  in  section  205(b) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  to  Judicial 
review  of  the  Secretary's  final  decision  after 
such  hearing  as  is  provided  In  section  206(g) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

HEALTH  DELTVERT  COMMTTTEE 

Sec  504.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  a  Health  Delivery  Committee 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Committee) 
to  be  composed  of  nine  members  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  terms  of  two  years 
virtthout  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code.  Each  member  so  ap- 
pointed from  the  medical  and  allied  health 
fields  shall  be  a  person  who  as  the  result  of 
his  training,  experience  and  attainments  Is 
exceptionally  qtiallfled  to  perform  his  duties 
on  this  Committee.  A  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mittee shall  not  affect  Its  activities  and  six 
members  thereof  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  members  shall  choose  their  own  chair- 
man. A  member  of  the  Committee  who  is  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. During  his  term  of  office  no  mem- 
ber shall  engage  In  any  other  business,  voca- 
tion or  employment. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall — 

(1)  study  the  current  need  for  medical 
personnel  and  facilities  In  the  United  States; 

(2)  study  the  estimated  need  for  such  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  in  the  next  succeeding 
two  decades; 

(3)  study  the  solution  to  meeting  the  needs 
found,  with  particular  emphasis  on  prepaid 
or  health  maintenance  plans;   and 

(4)  submit  a  report,  every  6  months,  to 
the  Secretary  of  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations, the  first  of  such  reports  to  focus  on 
preliminary  recommendations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  prepaid  or  health  maintenance 
plans. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
the  Committee  such  staff,  information,  and 
other  assistance  as  it  may  require  to  carry 
out  Its  activities. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  be  appointed 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  continue  for  two  yean 
thereafter. 

(e)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(f)(1)  Section  5315,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(97)  Chairman,  Health  Delivery  Com- 
mittee." 

(2)  Section  5316  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(133)  Members,  Health  Delivery  Com- 
mittee (8)." 

El'I'ECrlVE     DATE 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Benefits  conferred  by  titles 
II  and  in  of  this  Act  shall  commence  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973. 

(b)  Benefits  conferred  by  title  IV  of  this 
Act  shall  commence  January  1,  1974. 

(c)  Benefits  conferred  by  titles  I  and  V  are 
effective  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

PROHIsrnON    AGAINST   ANT    RDKXAL 
INTERIXRENCX 

Sec.  606.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  Federal  officer  or 
employee  to  exercise  any  supervision  or  con- 
trol over  the  practice  of  medicine  or  the 
manner  In  whldi  medical  services  are  pro- 
vided, or  over  the  selection,  tenure,  or  com- 
pensation of  any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
institution,  agency,  or  person  providing 
health  services;  or  to  exercise  any  supervi- 
sion or  control  over  the  administration  or 
operation  of  any  such  institution,  agency,  or 
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MTson  except  as  provided  in  sections  601  and     Increase  over  the  prior  year's  graduating  class     ondary  care  facility.  Inpatient  mental  health 
P*l^  lit  t.hiit.  mMii<!fti  achnni  services  are  also  covered,  with  a  lifetime  limit 

of  180  Inpatient  days  for  each  Individual. 


602. 


JHEB   CHOICE    BT    PATIENT    GUARANTEED 

Sec.  607.  Any  Individual  entitled  to  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  titles  II  and  HI  may  ob- 
tain health  services  from  any  institution, 
agency,  or  person  qualified  to  participate  un- 
der titles  II  and  ni  if  such  Institution, 
agency,  or  person  undertakes  to  provide  him 
such  services. 

OPTION    TO    INDIVIDUALS    TO    OBTAIN    OTHER 
HEALTH    INSITRANCE    PROTECTION 

Sec.  508.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any  State  from 
providing,  or  any  individual  from  purchasing 
or  otherwise  securing,  protection  against  the 
cost  of  any  health  services. 

EFTECT  UPON   OTHER   ACTS 

Sec.  509.  (a)  Title  XVUI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  repealed,  effective  upon  the 
date  that  the  health  benefits  of  this  Act 
become  effective. 

(b)  Chapter  89,  title  5,  United  States  Code 
is  repealed  effective  upon  the  date  the  health 
benefits  of  this  Act  become  effective. 

(c)  The  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  (74  Stat.  749)  Is  repealed  effec- 
tive upon  the  date  the  health  benefits  of  this 
Act  become  effective. 

(d)  After  the  effective  date  of  health  se- 
curity benefits  no  State  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1101(a)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  approval 
of  Its  State  plan  under  title  XIX  of  that  Act. 
to  furnish  any  service  which  constitutes  a 
covered  service  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  and 
any  amount  expended  for  the  furnishing  of 
any  such  service  to  a  person  eligible  for  serv- 
ices under  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  disre- 
garded in  determining  the  amount  of  any 
payment  to  a  State  under  such  title  XIX. 
The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 
the  minimum  scope  of  services  required  (In 
lieu  of  the  requirements  of  section  1902(a) 
(13)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  as  a  condi- 
tion of  approval,  after  the  effective  date  of 
health  security  benefits,  of  a  State  plan  un- 
der such  title  XIX.  Such  minimum  scope  of 
services  shall,  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
finds  practicable,  be  designed  to  supplwnent 
the  benefits  available  under  title  II  of  this 
Act,  and  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of 
dental  services  and  of  drugs  to  persons  not 
entitled  to  such  services,  or  not  entitled  to 
such  drugs,  under  title  n  of  this  Act. 

STUDENT    LOANS 

Sec.  610.  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act  (a) 
Section  74Ha)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Loans  from  a  loan  fund  establUhed  under 
this  part  may  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  yearly  costs  of  tuition,  laboratory  fees, 
and  required  texts  and  materials,  plus  a 
living  allowance  of  up  to  $1,000  (under  such 
regulations  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary) ." 

(b)  Section  741(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "ten-year  period"  and  Insert- 
ing thereof  "twenty-year  period." 

(c)  Section  823(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Loans  from  a  loan  fund  established  under 
this  part,  may  be  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  total  yearly  costs  of  tuition,  labora- 
tory fees,  and  required  texts  and  materials." 

(d)  Section  823(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "ten-year  period"  and  Insert- 
ing thereof  "twenty-year  period." 

AID    TO   MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  611.  Upon  enactment  of  this  act,  and 
for  a  period  of  five  years  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary will  award  to  accredited  medical 
schools — 

(a)  grants  in  the  amount  of  $20,000  for 
each  entering  student  who  represents  an  en- 
rollment Increase  over  the  prior  year's  enter- 
ing class  at  that  school  of  medicine; 

(b)  grants  In  the  amount  of  $20,000  for 
••ch  graduating  student  who  represents  an 


AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  512.  Such  sums  are  authorized  under 
this  Act  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
provisions. 


Stimmaxt  or  the  Major  Provisions  or  the 

Health  Rights  Act 

a.  programs  to  provide  adequate  health  care 

for  all  americans 

The  Health  Rights  Act  establishes  two  pro- 
grams to  assure  all  Americans  of  protection 
from  unmeetable  financial  obligations  due  to 
the  costs  of  health  maintenance  and  recovery 
from  Illness.  It  replaces  both  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs  now  in  effect. 

The  first  program  provides  Federally  ad- 
ministered, inpatient,  "major  lUness"  pro- 
tection for  all  Individuals.  It  differs  from  tra- 
ditional catastrophic  plans  by  covering  all 
costs  above  each  family's  "health  cost  cell- 
ing". 

The  second  program  Is  an  optional,  out- 
patient, health  maintenance  Insurance  plan. 
The  Federal  government  will  contract  with 
private  Insurers  to  make  available  a  standard 
health  maintenance  benefit  package,  for  all 
families. 

Administration 

Inpatient  Plan — is  administered  by  re- 
gional or  subreglonal  offices  of  the  newly 
created  Office  of  Health  Care  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Outpatient  Plan — Is  administered  by  pri- 
vate Insurance  carriers  who  have  contracted 
with  the  Office  of  Health  Care  to  make  avail- 
able insurance  for  hetUth  services  covered 
under  the  outpatient  plan. 
Financing 

Inpatient  Plan — Is  financed  In  part 
through  present  health  Insurance  portion  at 
Social  Security  payroll  taxes  and  In  part 
through  general  revenues. 

Outpatient  Plan — Is  financed  through  in- 
dividual premium  payments  which  will  be 
supplemented  In  whole  or  In  part  with  Fed- 
eral payments  for  low  Income  families.  Em- 
ployers may  arrange  to  finance  all  or  psu^  of 
their  employees'  premiums  under  this  plan. 

Benefits  (see  sample  figures  in  chart) 
Inpatient  Plan — pays  all  covered  costs 
above  each  family's  "heedth  cost  celling". 
This  health  cost  celling  U  determined,  on  a 
family  by  family  basis,  by  use  of  a  formula 
taking  Into  account  both  family  Inoome  and 
family  size.  The  family  must  spend  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  Its  cost  celling 
on  covered  expenses  before  there  Is  any  Fed- 
eral contribution.  Covered  expanses  between 
one-half  the  cost  celling  and  the  cost  celling 
will  be  matched  on  a  60%-60%  coinsurance 
basis.  Families  may  cover  costs  which  fall 
under  their  health  cost  celling  either  with 
their  own  assets  or  through  a  personally  pur- 
chased insurance  policy.  All  covered  expenses 
above  the  family's  cost  celling  are  covered 
by  Federal  payments.  For  low  Income  fami- 
lies, this  program  completely  supplements 
the  outpatient  iM'ogram. 

Outpatient  Plan — pays  all  covered  costs 
above  an  Individual  deductible  of  $60  per 
year,  with  lower  Individual  deductibles  for 
low  Income  persons.  There  Is  an  additional 
Individual  deductible  of  $26  for  covered  den- 
tal services,  with  lower  Individual  deductibles 
for  low  income  persons.  The  small  Initial 
payment  for,  and  the  breadth  of,  covered 
outpatient  services  will  encourage  illness  pre- 
vention and  discourage  overutlllzation  of  in- 
pyatlent  services. 

CovereA  services 
Inpatient  Plan — covers  hospital  Inpatient 
services,  secondary  care  Inpatient  services 
(without  a  prior  requirement  of  hospital 
care),  and  home  health  services  following 
Inpatient  status  In  either  a  hospital  or  sec- 


Outpatient  Plan — covers  outpatient  physi- 
cian services,  including  diagnostic  aerv'lces. 
limited  "check-up"  examinations,  well-child 
care  for  children  under  the  age  of  5;  dental 
care  for  children  under  the  age  of  12;  and 
outpatient  mental  health  services,  with  a 
lifetime  limit  of  104  visits  for  each  Indi- 
vidual. 

Effect  on  other  Federal  health  programs 
The  Health  Rights  Act  replaces  both  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 

Utilization  review  and  coordination  of  health 
services 

By  Providers — Inpatient  and  outpatient 
plans  require  each  participating  provider  to 
have  an  approved  utilization  review  program 
In  effect,  as  Is  presently  required  under  the 
Medicare  program.  Within  each  region  or 
Bubregion,  utilization  review  committees  of 
each  provider  must  meet  periodically  to  re- 
view health  care  resources  and  services  with- 
in the  region,  to  Institute  programs  for  the 
coordination  and  sharing  of  facilities,  and  to 
make  administrative  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  the  regional  Office  of  Health 
Care  for  Improvements  In  these  programs. 

By  Office  of  Health  Care — each  regional  or 
subreglonal  office  of  the  Office  of  Health 
Care  will  have  a  health  services  review  com- 
mittee to  review,  on  a  sample  basis,  the  ad- 
ministration and  effectiveness  of  the  program 
virlthln  Its  region  or  subregion  and  make  any 
administrative  and  legislative  recommenda- 
tions which  would  Improve  the  quality  and 
delivery  of  health  services  in  the  region. 

B.  program  to  encourage  the  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  UTILIZATION  OF  HEALTH  MAINTENANCE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Health  Rights  Act  authorizes  Federal 
grants  and  loans  for  the  planning  .and  de- 
velopment, including  construction,  of  pre- 
paid health  maintenance  organizations.  A 
new  Health  Delivery  Committee,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  medical  and  allied 
health  fields,  is  established  for  a  two-year 
period  within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare.  The  first  function  of 
the  Committee  Is  to  prepare  preliminary 
specifications  for  the  establishment  of  health 
maintenance  organizations  under  this  Act. 

Grants  for  the  planning  and  development 
of  health  maintenance  organizations  may 
cover  50%  of  the  development  costs.  For 
health  maintenance  organizations  which  lo- 
cate in  and  serve  patients  In  physician  short- 
age areas,  grants  may  cover  70%  of  the  de- 
velopment and  Initial  operating  costs. 

As  of  January  1,  1974,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  contracts  with  qualified  health 
maintenance  organizations  to  provide  the 
services  covered  by  the  outpatient  and  lni>a- 
tlent  plans  described  above. 

C.  PROGRAMS   TO   INCREASE  HEALTH    MANPOWER 

RESOURCES 

To  provide  an  Immediate  Incentive  for  an 
Increase  In  health  manpower  training,  the 
Health  Rights  Act  Improves  the  medical  and 
nursing  student  loan  programs  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  enable  all  quali- 
fied students  the  opportunity  to  attend 
schools  of  medicine  and  nursing.  TTte  loan 
repayment  period  is  Increftsed  from  ten  to 
twenty  years;  the  total  amount  of  each  loan 
Is  increased  from  $1300  to  the  full  cost  of 
tuition,  laboratory  fees,  and  required  texts 
and  materials,  plus  a  special  living  allowance 
of  up  to  81,000  per  year. 

The  Health  Rights  Act  also  establishes  a 
special  program  of  yearly  capitation  grants  to 
new  and  existing  medical  schools,  for  an  Ini- 
tial period  of  five  years.  The  capitation  grantt 
are  designed  to  allow  medical  schools  to  in- 
crease their  enrollment  and  to  encourage 
them  to  shorten  their  required  term  of  study. 
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Medical  schools  will  receive  a  direct  Federal 
grant  of  $20,000  lor  each  entering  student 
who  represents  an  enrollment  Increase  (iver 
the  prior  year's  entering  class.  In  addition, 
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medical  schools  will  receive  a  direct  Federal 
grant  of  $20,000  for  each  graduate  who  repre- 
sents an  Increase  over  the  gradiiatlng  class  of 
the  prior  year. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  nij  ht, 
in  Pittsburgh,  the  distinguished  Seia- 
tor  from  Missouri  <Mr.  EAGLETO^^ 
speaking  on  the  crisis  in  health  cure, 
made  an  excellent  suggestion,  that  there 
are  many  bills  being  introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  the 
administration's  bill,  and  he  propoped 
that  all  the  proponents  of  health  cbre 
legislation  should  consult  among  thtoi- 
selves  and  seek,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the 
sheer  pleasure  or  privilege  of  attempting 
to  obtain  individual  credit,  that  that 
should  be  abrogated  in  favor  of  a  cqm- 
mon  attempt  to  find  a  good,  comprehen- 
sible, and  workable  health  care  progrjam 
in  this  current  health  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  and  I  welcdme 
the  suggestion.  I  am  very  much  honof-ed 
that,  in  introducing  my  bill,  the  disttn- 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois  (|hlr. 
Percy)  has  approved  it  and  has  b^n 
good  enough  to  join  me  as  one  of  the 
original  sponsors. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  ^he 
Senator  yield?  ' 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  jrield  to  the  distinguished  Senajtor 
from  Illinois.  j 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  vkry 
honored  today  to  join  the  minority  lefid- 
er.  the  distinguished  Senator  fnom 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  In  introdiic- 
ing  our  suggestions  for  health  care  re- 
form, which  we  believe  would  make  gpod 
health  care  readily  available  to  evtry 
citizen,  whatever  his  economic  statui. 

In  my  judgment,  1971  will  see  the  suc- 
cessful adoption  of  a  national  heailth 
program,  one  of  the  really  basic  ref  oi)ms 
of  our  time.  Senator  Scott  and  I  hope 
that  o\ir  Health  Rights  Act  will  contri- 
bute to  and  be  a  part  of  our  Natidn's 
new  commitment  to  solving  the  great 


and  complex  problems  of  providing 
health  care  rationally  and  effectively  for 
all. 

Two  years  ago,  President  Nixon  said 
America's  medical  system  faced  a  "mas- 
sive crisis."  Now,  he  says  that  crisis  has 
deepened.  I  say  that  crisis  is  upon  us. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960's  hospital 
daily  service  charges  rose  127.2  percent, 
and  physicians'  fees  increased  46.6  per- 
cent. Medical  costs  have  gone  up  twice 
as  fast  as  the  cost  of  living.  Hospital 
costs  have  risen  five  times  as  fast  as 
other  prices.  Two  years  ago  the  Nation's 
health  bill  was  $59.9  billion.  By  the  end 
of  fiscal  1970,  it  had  equaled  7  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product — $67.2  bil- 
lion. The  cost  of  care  for  a  growing 
number  of  Americans  is  becoming  pro- 
hibitive. And  even  for  those  who  can 
most  afford  medical  care,  a  prolonged 
illness  can  impoverish  or  even  bankrupt 
them. 

My  colleagues  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  over  2,500  practicing  physi- 
cians in  Illinois  contributed  to  my 
coming  to  grips  with  questions  involved 
in  the  Health  Rights  Act.  On  March  5, 
I  sent  questionnaires  to  10.000  practicing 
physicians  throughout  Illinois  to  deter- 
mine how  those  closest  to  the  problems  of 
health  care  delivery  in  my  own  State  feel 
about  health  legislation.  Their  response 
was  gratifs'ing.  Approximately  2,500 
physicians  took  time  out  from  their  busy 
schedules  to  answer  the  questionnaires; 
over  100  of  them  sent  in  extensive  letters, 
many  as  long  as  four  or  five  pages.  I  want 
these  physicians  to  know  that  their  re- 
sponses were  considered  seriously.  The 
Health  Rights  Act  reflects  their  opin- 
ions and  is  directly  in  line  with  their 
comments  and  siiggestions. 

The  Health  Rights  Act  will  provide 


protection  for  all  against  the  financial 
calamity  of  catastrophic  illnesses,  supple- 
mented by  comprehensive  outpatient 
coverage.  Catastrophic  protection  is  so 
necessary  because  no  family  in  America 
should  have  to  face  financial  ruin  due  to 
illness. 

The  major  emphasis  of  this  act,  how- 
ever, is  on  outpatient  coverage.  Today's 
health  financing  plans  place  pressure  on 
patients  and  doctors  alike  to  hospitalize 
patients  whether  it  is  really  needed  or 
not.  Too  much  of  the  ordinary  diagnostic 
procedures,  minor  surgery,  and  day-to- 
day medical  care  is  being  handled  by 
hospitals.  Extensive  outpatient  coverage 
will  enable  families  to  visit  doctors  on  a 
regular  basis  to  maintain  good  health 
and  prevent  major  illnesses. 

Everyone  is  eligible  for  the  benefits 
provided  by  our  plan,  but  no  one  is  re- 
quired to  take  part.  Those  who  so  desire 
can  choose  whatever  health  program 
they  want.  Our  plan  is  totally  voluntary, 
but  it  protects  through  Federal  financing 
those  who  are  financially  imable  to  meet 
their  health  care  costs.  No  one  should  be 
prevented  from  receiving  care  just  be- 
cause he  caimot  afford  it. 

At  the  same  time,  our  plan  is  not  free- 
no  plan  actually  ever  is.  Everyone  pays 
something,  based  on  his  income,  except 
the  destitute.  A  payment,  however  small, 
will  help  preserve  some  element  of  cost 
consciousness  within  our  health  care 
system  and  reduce  the  drain  on  general 
revenue. 

Our  plan  provides  strong  Federal 
participation,  but  it  also  draws  heavily 
on  the  private  enterprise  system.  I  have 
always  believed  that  a  pluralistic  system 
will  serve  the  public  much  better  than  a 
monolithic  one. 

Finally,  the  Health  Rights  Act  provides 
incentives  for  doctors  to  locate  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  shortage  of  medical 
personnel.  Every  American,  including 
those  in  the  rural  areas  and  the  inner 
cities,  should  have  access  to  quality 
health  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  synopsis  of  my  health  ques- 
tionnaire findings  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  synopsis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Health   Questionnaire  Findings 

On  March  5,  1971,  10.000  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  physicians  throughout  nilnols. 
Approximately  2,500  resjjonses  were  returned. 
A  25%  return  Is  significant.  To  check  for 
significance  of  geographical  variation,  the  re- 
sponses were  sorted  according  to  region. 

This  synopsis  hlghUghts  thoee  questions 
which  are  of  particular  Interest  to  pending 
legislation. 

findings 

Question. — Where  Is  the  basic  problem  in 
the  national  shortage  of  medical  personnel: 
(a)  Physicians  and  nurses;  and  (b)  Para- 
medical personnel. 

In  all  regions  there  was  felt  a  need  for  both 
a  and  b.  However,  In  the  northern,  central 
and  southern  regions,  a  majority  of  re- 
spondees  felt  physicians  and  nurses  are  need- 
ed more  than  paramedical  personnel.  In  the 
Chicago  area  respondees  felt  paramedical  per- 
sonnel are  needed  almost  as  much  ae  physi- 
cians and  nurses. 

Question. — Do  you  feel  group  practice  can 
significantly  Improve  the  availability  <rf 
medical  services?  Yes  — .  No  — . 
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Of  the  questionnaires  received,  reeponses 
indicated  that  physicians  are  more  or  lees 
eauaUy  divided  ae  to  whether  group  practice 
am  improve  the  avaUabUlty  of  medical  serv- 
loes  Those  in  favor  have  a  sUght  edge  In  the 
Chicago  Northern  and  Central  regions;  those 
against  score  an  edge  In  the  South.  The  re- 
gional breakdown  is  as  follows: 

Chicago:  54 7o  yes. 

North:  51%  yea. 

Central:  54%  yes. 

South:  55%  no. 

Question,— Would  you  favor  a  program 
which  offered  federal  Incentives  to  doctors 
to  encourage  them  to  locate  in  rural  areas, 
urban  ghettos  or  other  areas  which  have  a 
shortage  of  physicUns?  Yes—  No—. 

Physicians  in  all  regions  are  overwhelm- 
ingly (more  than  85%)  for  federal  Incen- 
tives to  encourage  doctors  to  locate  In  short- 
age areas.  The  regional  breakdown  Is  as 
follows : 

Chicago:  91%  yes. 

North:  80%  yes. 

Central:  81%  yes. 

South:  75%  yes. 

Question,— How  should  the  health  plan 
l)e  administered?  Through   existing  private 

insurance    companies    (PIC) or    through 

the  federal  government? . 

Physicians  In  all  regions  are  overwhelm- 
ingly for  administering  health  plans  through 
private  Insurance  companies  (more  than 
86«?f ) .  The  regional  breakdown  Is  as  follows: 

Chicago:  85%  PIC. 

North:  96%  PIC. 

Central:  85%  PIC. 

South:  76%  PIC. 

Question. — Should  a  plan  be  voluntary — , 
or  compulsory — ? 

Of  the  total  sample,  more  than  two-thirds 
are  for  voluntary  plans.  However,  a  number 
of  respondees  qualified  their  responses  with 
a  suggestion  that  voluntary  plans  ought  to 
be  available  for  those  who  can  afford  It  while 
compulsory  plans  should  be  available  for  the 
poor.  The  regional  breakdown  Is  as  follows: 

Chicago:  71%  for  voluntary  plans. 

North:  76%  for  voluntary  plans. 

Central:  62%  for  voluntary  plans. 

South:  73%  for  voluntary  plans. 

Question. — Of  the  plans  advanced  to  date, 
which  do  you  believe  Is  best?  A)  Adminis- 
tration plan;  B)  Kennedy  plan;  C)  AMA 
plan;  D)  AHA  plan. 

Physicians  In  none  of  the  regions  were 
overwhelmingly  for  any  of  the  plans  advanced 
to  date.  The  competition  was  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  AMA.  In  the  Chicago 
and  Northern  regions  the  Administration 
outpolled  the  AMA.  In  the  Central  and 
Southern  regions  the  AMA  outpolled  the 
Administration.  Differences,  however,  were 
slight.  The  regional  breakdown  Is  as  follows : 


[In  percentl 
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EXCERPTS 

Respondees  repeatedly  commented  on  the 
following  topics: 

/.  Today's  health  care  system 

1.  "Today  too  much  ordinary  diagnostic 
procedures,  minor  surgical  emergencies,  and 
the  ordinary  medical  care  are  being  handled 
by  hospitals.  It's  like  going  to  an  Ignition 
specialist  to  have  your  sparkplug  changed 
or  going  to  a  body  and  fender  man  to  have 
your  windshield  wiped".  Chicago. 

2.  "In  the  past,  people  went  to  physicians 
because  they  were  sick.  Today  they  go  to 
physicians  for  a  whole  variety  of  reasons.  Be- 
cause they  get  much  free  medical  care  or 
partially  paid  medical  care,  they  want  to  get 


all  the  services  they  can  and  take  advantage 
of  any  prepayments".  Harvey. 

3.  "I  see  many  abuses  of  the  present  pro- 
grams (Public  Assistance,  Medicare).  People 
who  are  on  a  free  ride  are  kept  in  hospitals 
too  long  at  terrific  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 
I  feel  too  that  some  doctors  write  too  many 
OTders  for  lab,  X-ray  etc.  on  patients  that 
don't  need  them."  Salem. 

II.  General  health  insurance  coverage 

1.  "What  needs  to  be  done  Is  to  have  a 
program  of  medical  care  available  to  all  peo- 
ple provided  by  private  physicians,  admin- 
istered by  private  insurance  companies,  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  Federal  Government." 
Chicago. 

2.  "Health  care  must  never  be  free  or  it  will 
be  considered  without  value.  At  the  same 
time  no  one  should  be  prevented  from  getting 
care  because  they  cannot  afford  )t."  Freeport. 

3.  "There  Is  great  need  for  outpatient  cov- 
erage, as  pressure  today  is  great  on  doctors 
to  hospitalize  where  needed  or  nor."  Chicago. 

4.  "Concerning  health  financing.  I  believe 
In  the  free  enterprise  system  and  feel  that 
those  who  are  financially  able,  should  assume 
their  own  health  care  responsibilities.  Those 
who  are  genuinely  indigent  should  receive 
public  aid."  putney. 

5.  "I  believe  that  private  health  Insurance 
companies  should  be  maintained  for  those 
f>eople  who  are  capable  of  carrying  their  own 
insurance.  Those,  because  of  financial  prob- 
lems, who  are  incapable  of  meeting  their 
obligation  must  have  some  type  of  protec- 
tion furnished  by  the  federal  government." 
Spring  Valley. 

III.  Catastrophic  coverage 

1.  "I  have  long  felt  that  our  major  need  was 
for  catastrophic  Insurance  for  all."  Rockford. 

2.  "Comprehensive  Insurance,  at  least  from 
a  catastrophic  illness  point  of  view,  should 
be  available  to  all  citizens."  Carol  Stream. 

3.  "I  feel  that  we  certainly  need  an  In- 
crease or  broadening  of  health  Insurance,  and 
this  is  especially  true  In  catastrophic  ill- 
nesses. We  see  patients  whose  entire  family 
Is  bankrupt  because  of  an  unfortunate  and 
prolonged  severe  illness."  Springfield. 

4.  "I  feel  very  strongly  that  there  is  def- 
initely a  need  for  a  plan  that  wlU  protect 
the  average  family  against  medical  disaster. 
I  feel  this  plan  must  be  compulsory  and  fed- 
erally financed  In  order  to  be  most  effective." 
Chicago. 

5.  "I  do  not  see  any  need  whatsoever  to 
change  or  tamper  with  the  financing  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  bulk  of  the  population  as  It 
stands  now  on  a  federal  level.  An  only  excep- 
tion I  could  see  Is  some  type  of  compulsory 
catastrophic  health  insurance." 

IV.  Medical  personnel  shortage 

1.  "Medicine  Is  becoming  so  highly  special- 
ized, splintered  and  fragmented,  that  the  hu- 
man being  is  no  longer  a  whole  human  being 
but  has  become  decimated  into  many  parts. 
There  Is  cognizance  only  of  diseased  organs 
which  are  either  ambulatory  or  bedridden." 
Harvey. 

2.  "It  Is  not  a  matter  of  shortage  of  medi- 
cal personnel  as  much  as  It  Is  a  poor  distribu- 
tion of  personnel  and  the  fact  that  fewer 
graduates  have  entered  the  field  to  take  care 
of  sick  people.  It  Is  a  paradox  that  a  kid  goes 
to  medical  school  to  learn  to  care  for  the 
sick  and  on  graduation  seeks  fields  of  medi- 
cine which  are  administrative,  highly  special- 
ized and  otherwise  unrelated  to  the  practice 
of  medicine."  Pinckneyville. 

3.  "I  feel  we  need  about  5%  more  special- 
ists and  about  1200%  more  general  prac- 
tlcioners.  Specialists  don't  make  house  call* 
nor  do  they  work  long  hours,  and  they  are 
not  available  in  the  evenings  when  the  pa- 
tient comes  home  from  work."  Chicago. 

4.  "The  Ironic  part  of  this  scarcity  of  gen- 
eral practitioners  Is  that  this  was  brought 
about  by  the  phUoeophy  of  the  medical 
schools.  When  I  was  a  medical  student  at- 


tending the  University  of  Illinois,  I  was  lad 
to  understand  that  taking  an  internship  out- 
side the  City  of  Chicago  was  as  good  as  fall- 
ing off  the  end  of  the  earth.  I  was  told  that 
if  I  did  not  take  an  internship  in  a  Chicago 
hospital,  I  would  never  be  able  to  specialize 
and  the  general  practice  was  for  those  who 
were  not  too  bright."  Rockford. 

6.  "We  certainly  have  maldistribution  of 
doctors,  and  no  federal  legislation  wUl  make 
a  doctor  want  to  take  his  life  Into  his  bands 
by  making  a  house  call  In  the  Chicago  slums 
or  practicing  in  certain  rural  areas  where 
there  are  both  professional  and  cultural  dis- 
advantages." Winnetka. 

V.  Ual-praatice  suits 

1.  "As  a  physician  I  am  aware  that  many 
of  my  services  can  be  equally  well  performed 
by  paramedical  personnel  such  as  Navy 
Coriwmen  and  Army  Medics.  In  my  opinion, 
the  fear  of  malpractice  suits  as  well  as  fear  of 
diminished  Income  and  prestige  are  the  main 
deterrants  to  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  this  badly  needed  additional  man- 
power." Oak  Park, 

2.  "Most  of  us  In  practice  are  extremely 
reluctant  to  use  any  para-medlcal  personnel 
because  of  the  expanding  threat  of  mal- 
practice claims."  Des  Plaints. 

3.  "Liability  does  not  allow  delegation  of 
duties  and  Is  the  major  source  of  our  terrible 
medical  costs."  Uhertyville. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  encouraged  by  the  comments  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  nilnols. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
and 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.    Buckley,    Mr.    Dominick, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr. 
Hruska,     Mr.    Randolph, 
Saxbe,    Mr.    Schweiker, 
Stevens,    Mr.    Talmadge, 
Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  1599.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  a  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  ways  and  mesms  of  maintaining 
an  adequate  military  Reserve  force  after 
transition  to  an  all  volunteer  system  for 
meeting  the  military  manpower  needs  of 
the  Nation.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

ARMED      FORCES      RESERVE      STUDY      COMMISSION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Baker, 
Bennett,  Bible,  Boggs,  Brooke,  Buck- 
ley, Dominick,  Fannin,  Gurney,  Hbuska, 
Randolph,  Saxre,  Schweiker,  Talmadge, 
and  Tower,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  group  to  be  known  as  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Study  Commission.  This 
Commission  will  conduct  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  ways  and  means  of  main- 
taining an  adequate  military  Reserve 
force  after  transition  to  an  all -volunteer 
system  or  the  attainment  of  a  zero  draft. 

This  group  would  be  made  up  of  12 
members  to  include  one  majority  and 
one  minority  Member  from  each  House 
of  Congress;  two  Defense  Department 
officials  appointed  by  the  President;  and 
six  persons  from  outside  the  Government 
appointed  by  the  President,  three  of 
whom  could  have  no  reserve  affiliation. 

The  study  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  would  cover  the  follow- 
ing areas:  reserve  streiigth  levels  needed 
to  provide  an  adequate  backup  to  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  forces;  Inducements  or 
amenities  needed  to  maintain  minimum 
reserve  strength  levels  if  the  draft  ends; 
and  any  other  problem  areas  likely  to 
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occur  If  the  United  States  Ls  to  maintiun 
an  adequate  and  well  trained  reserve)  in 
a  zero  draft  or  all-volunteer  environ- 
ment. I 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  Com- 
mission is  based  on  several  basic  poiilts. 
First,  over  70  percent  of  the  men  cur- 
rently in  military  reserve  units  enlisted 
because  of  the  threat  of  the  draft.  Stec- 
ond,  once  the  legal  obligation  of  mlllt^kry 
service  Is  removed  many  experts  feel  t^- 
serve  stroigth  levels  will  drop  sharply. 

It  Is  my  view  this  approaching  situa- 
tion will  possibly  be  more  serious  than 
forecast  because  of  the  general  anti- 
military  attitude  now  prevalent  in  this 
country.  I 

Thus,  with  zero  draft  or  volunteer 
armed  forces  approaching  it  Is  obvious 
something  must  be  done  to  determine 
exactly  what  strength  levels  are  needed 
In  the  reserves  and  what  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  attain  these  levels. 

Hearings  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  so  far  this  year  have  c<)n- 
vinced  me  tJie  Nation  will  face  lin- 
precedented  problems  in  maintaining 
reserve  force  levels  in  a  zero  draft .,  or 
volunteer  armed  forces  environmenti.  I 
have  questioned  Secretary  Laird,  the 
Service  Secretaries,  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
the  Reserve  Chiefs  reference  this  matter. 
They  all  agree  that  reserve  force  levels 
can  be  maintained  In  the  1970's  only 
through  inducements  such  as  pay  raises, 
reenllstment  bonuses,  and  so  forth.  One 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  in  respo|ise 
to  my  question,  said  the  reserve  woiild 
face  a  chaotic  situation  once  the  dr^ft 
ends.  , 

At  my  request  earlier  this  year  ihe 
Defense  Department  looked  Into  reserve 
enlistment  rates  to  see  if  possibly  there 
was  some  meaningful  retention  ;  of 
reservists  who  had  no  legal  obligation. 
The  findings  revealed  that  In  the  Re- 
serves only  around  5  percent  of  reservists 
reenllsted  after  completing  their  oblig- 
atory time.  The  percent  of  servicemen 
coming  from  extended  active  duty  to 
the  reserve  program  also  rests  on  the 
5  percent  mark. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious  this  country  fa»s 
some  big  questions  ahead  in  the  way  of 
maintaining  military  manpower. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  know,  the  Gates  Commission  made 
a  study  of  the  volunteer  armed  services 
in  1969.  The  main  thrust  of  this  study 
concerned  the  programs  and  lnducem«its 
that  would  be  needed  if  the  United  States 
is  to  maintain  the  necessary  active  mili- 
tary forces  without  the  draft.  Only  bijlef 
attention  was  given  to  the  reserve  for<ie8. 

All  four  services  are  now  taking  sc^e 
administrative  steps  to  increase  reserve 
readiness.  Just  what  action  the  Congress 
should  take  in  the  way  of  legislation  to 
make  the  reserve  forces  more  attractive, 
and  thus  maintain  minimum  stren^h 
levels,  remains  unclear.  Higher  pay,  Re- 
enllstment bonuses,  extension  of  the  QI 
bill,  and  other  inducements,  have  b^en 
discussed. 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  t'e- 
serve  forces  should  be  called  to  active 
duty  In  the  event  of  a  military  conflict 
such  as  Vietnam.  The  course  of  this  ^ar 
may  have  been  different  If  reserve  forces 
rather  than  draftees  had  been  called  up- 
on to  bear  the  burden  of  this  engagement. 


The  present  administration  favors  a  re- 
serve call-up  in  the  event  of  another 
military  ccmflict.  and  thus  is  taking  steps 
to  provide  for  a  more  ready  reserve. 

It  Is  Important  that  this  Nation  have 
a  ready  reserve,  especially  in  a  time  when 
our  active  duty  forces  are  being  reduced 
and  the  enemy  threat  is  Increasing. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  this  Commis- 
sion would  be  small  due  to  its  limited 
scope  and  period  of  operation.  It  is  my 
view  the  benefits  which  could  come  from 
the  Commission  may  be  considerable.  We 
must  know  what  it  will  take  to  maintain 
the  minimum  strength  levels  of  U.S. 
reserve  forces.  Only  by  knowing  can  the 
United  States  avoid  a  sharp  downturn  in 
our  military  strength  at  a  time  which 
may  well  coincide  with  a  clear  shift  in 
the  balance  of  power  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. 

While  there  are  many  differences 
among  us  here  in  the  Senate  as  to  the 
timing  and  degree  of  U.S.  disengagement 
from  Vietnam,  it  is  my  view  we  all  favor 
a  meaningful  military  preparedness.  The 
establishment  of  the  Armed  Services  Re- 
serve Study  Commission  will  help  insure 
the  continuance  of  that  military  pre- 
paredness. 

Finally,  an  identical  bill  to  establish 
a  Reserve  Study  Commission  is  being 
introduced  today  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Honorable  Robert 
L.  F.  SncES,  of  the  First  District  of  Flor- 
ida, top  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  House  Defense  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Mr.  SiKES  is  highly  regarded 
in  the  Congress  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion for  his  understanding  of  military 
matters.  His  leadership  on  defense  af- 
fairs in  the  Congress  during  the  past 
three  decades  has  resulted  in  great  bene- 
fit for  this  Nation  and  her  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  bill  for 
appropriate  referral. 


By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  1600.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cover- 
age under  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  program  for  surgical  services 
furnished  in  certain  facilities  which  are 
established  to  perform  surgery  without 
inpatient  hospitalization.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EXPANSION     OF     HEALTH     CAKE     SEXVICE8 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  help 
expand  health  care  services  and  cut  costs 
of  minor  surgery  without  sacrificing 
quality. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  medicare 
coverage  be  extended  to  approve  ambula- 
tory surgical  centers  for  specified  pur- 
poses. Such  centers  can  serve  as  inter- 
mediate facilities  for  cases  that  are  too 
serious  to  be  handled  in  the  doctors'  of- 
fice, yet  are  not  severe  enough  to  really 
justify  costly  hospitalization. 

Many  surgical  operations  now  per- 
formed in  hospitals  can  be  carried  out 
in  these  centers  at  great  savings  to  pa- 
tients. Insurance  companies  and 
Government. 

This  is  not  some  scheme  that  Is  hot 
off  the  drawing  boards  of  politicians  or 
bureaucrats.  The  soundness  of  the  idea 
already  has  been  proven  by  a  facility 
known  as  Surgicenter. 


Surgicenter  has  been  performing  op- 
erations in  Phoenix  for  more  than  a  year 
now  and  has  had  a  most  impressive 
record. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  was  a  sav- 
ings of  $385,000  in  medical  costs  for  the 
first  3,000  cases  handled  in  Surgicenter. 
In  other  words,  it  cost  on  the  average 
about  $128  less  per  case  to  handle  the 
procedure  at  Surgicenter  than  at  a  hos- 
pital. 

More  than  80  commercial  health  care 
Insxirance  carriers  have  approved  Surgi- 
center so  that  their  policyholders  can 
use  the  facility. 

My  legislation  would  permit  medicare 
patients  to  use  Surgicenter  and  other 
such  health  care  facilities.  There  is  no 
sound  reason  why  the  taxpayers  footing 
the  bill  for  medicare  should  not  benefit 
from  these  savings. 

Mr.  President,  while  oflacials  here  in 
Washington  have  been  debating  how 
best  to  expand  health  care  in  our  Na- 
tion, some  people  aroimd  the  Nation  have 
been  doing  something  about  it  on  their 
ovim.  We  need  to  encourage  these  dedi- 
cated people. 

In  the  case  of  Surgicenter,  it  was  two 
Phoenix  doctors  who  came  up  with  an 
Idea  to  provide  better  health  care  at  lower 
costs. 

Dr.  John  L.  Ford  and  Dr.  Wallace  A. 
Reed  became  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  once  Inexpensive  surgery  was  cost- 
ing their  patients  himdreds  of  doUars. 
They  set  out  on  their  own.  without  Gov- 
ernment subsidy,  to  cut  the  cost  of  minor 
operations. 

On  February  12,  1970,  they  opened 
Surgicenter  near  Good  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital in  Phoenix. 

This  facility  escapes  many  costs  of  reg- 
ular hospitals  because  it  can  eliminate 
services  and  facilities  that  are  required 
in  a  24-hour  operation.  There  is  no 
cafeteria,  no  overnight  facilities.  It  does 
not  require  round-the-clock  X-ray  or 
laboratory  services  and  it  can  make  max- 
imum use  of  disposable  equipment. 

Insurance  carriers  are  now  realizing 
that  the  requirement  that  a  person  be 
hospitalized  to  qualify  for  surglcfd  bene- 
fits is  out  of  date. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  reasons  why  we 
need  such  irmovations  in  health  care 
facilities. 

Dr.  Reed  summed  up  two  of  the  most 
Important  reasons  cogently  in  a  recent 
speech* 

with  new  construction  reaching  a  price 
of  over  teO.OOO  for  each  bed.  it  would  seem 
wise  economy  to  limit  use  of  hospital  beds  to 
patients  who  really  need  them. 

The  need  for  relief  In  this  area  has  been 
emphasized  repeatedly  by  leaders  In  every 
segment  of  our  society  from  the  President  on 
down.  And  It  is  certainly  no  wonder  that  our 
attention  Is  being  directed  to  keeping  more 
patients  ambulatory,  for  with  the  coming 
of  a  national  health  Insurance  program  It 
Is  obvious  to  almost  everyone  that.  Just  as 
was  the  case  In  England,  the  requests  for 
elective  operations  will  far  exceed  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  health  care  system  to  deliver 
these  operations,  and  the  waiting  list  will  be- 
come months  long — perhaps  years  long — un- 
less there  arc  facilities  which  can  assiune  a 
part  of  the  load  by  caring  for  the  Intermedi- 
ate patient. 

Dr.  Reed  estimates  that  30  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  persons  now  hospitalized  for 
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surgical  procedures  could  be  taken  care 
of  more  efficiently  in  intermediate  fa- 
cilities like  surgicenter. 
I  believe  Dr.  Reed  made  some  very  good 

points. 

He  has  provwi  that  it  is  possible  to  use 
private  funds  to  build  Intermediate  fa- 
cilities that  offer  quality  care  at  a  great 
savings.  This  is  something  that  can  be 
applied  nationwide  to  provide  a  signif- 
icant breakthrough  in  both  lowering 
cost  and  increasing  efiBciency 

During  the  first  year  of  operation, 
Surgicenter  patients  spent  an  average  of 
3^  hours  in  the  facility.  Dr.  Reed  re- 
ported that : 

On  no  occasion  have  we  had  to  transfer 
a  patient  to  the  hospital  as  an  emergency, 
although  we  have,  of  course,  transfer  ar- 
rangements worked  out  In  case  this  becomes 
necessary  some  day. 

Surgicenter  also  has  the  advantage  of 
providing  service  at  a  set  fee.  When  a 
person  enters  a  hospital,  he  usually  has 
only  a  vague  idea  what  his  final  bill  will 
be.  At  an  intermediate  facility,  an  all- 
inclusive  charge  can  be  made  so  that  the 
patient  knows  exactly  what  the  cost  will 

be. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  require  that  the  quality 
of  medical  care  at  such  centers  be  of  the 
same  high  caliber  as  that  offered  at 
hospitals. 

Surgery  must  be  performed  by  a  physi- 
cian who  Is  authorized  to  perform  such 
procedure  in  an  area  hospital. 

Anesthesia  must  be  administered  by  a 
licensed  anesthesiologist. 

The  center  must  be  equipped  to  per- 
form diagnostic  X-ray  and  laboratory 
examinations  in  connection  with  the 
surgery. 

Professional  registered  nurses  must  be 
on  the  Job. 

Emergency  equipment  must  be  avail- 
able to  handle  any  forseeable  complica- 
tions. 

I  introduced  this  same  bill  last  year, 
as  did  Representative  John  Rhodes  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  At  that 
time  Surgicenter  already  was  doing  very 
well,  but  now  It  Is  a  proven  success. 

This  could  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
Nation. 

Insurance  compsmies  and  many  indi- 
vidual patients  have  found  it  to  be  the 
most  economical  way  to  have  minor  sur- 
gery performed.  It  Is  time  that  we  make 
it  possible  for  medicare  patients  to  utilize 
this  money-saving  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  provide 
medicare  coverage  for  approved  ambula- 
tory surgical  centers  for  specified 
purposes. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  1602.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
encourage  States  to  establish  consumer 
claims  courts.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

CONSUMER  CLAIMS  COtniT  ACT  OF    1»71 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  legislation  designed  to  fill  a 
gap  in  our  system  of  Justice  by  encourag- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  nationwide 
system  of  small  claims  courts.  The  objec- 
tive of  this  bill  is  to  provide  a  forum  for 
consumers   to   pursue   their   individual 


claims,  to  advocate — ^without  attorneys — 
their  own  cause,  and  to  obtain  Uieir 
speedy  and  deserved  relief. 

As  the  Senate  is  aware,  the  courts  of 
this  Nation  are  hopelessly  clogged.  The 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  many  of  our  most 
distingiOshed  attorneys  have  repeatedly 
stressed  the  need  to  streamline  our  sys- 
tem of  administering  justice.  My  bill, 
accordingly,  is  intended  to  remove  a 
great  bulk  of  the  litigation  which  clogs 
our  Nation's  courts  by  establishing  a  sep- 
arate forum  for  the  prosecution  of  small 
individual  claims.  It  is  my  hope  that  such 
courts — structured  so  as  to  better  serve 
the  needs  of  people — will  insure  a  more 
complete  administration  of  justice  and 
a  more  permanent  respect  for  our  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  President,  over  70  percent  of  the 
complaints  received  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Kansas  Involve  dis- 
putes over  amounts  of  less  than  $200. 
Very  few  attorneys  are  willing  to  handle 
such  cases.  If  and  when  they  do,  the 
amount  of  legal  fees  often  consumes 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  amount  recovered. 
Nearly  all  of  these  disputes  are  one-shot 
affairs  which  do  not  involve  fraud  or 
deception  and,  therefore,  should  not  be 
handled  by  the  attorney  general  of  Kan- 
sas or  any  other  State.  In  short,  for  the 
consumer  with  the  claim  of  less  than  $200 
there  exists  no  practical  recourse,  no 
practical  forum  whereby  he  may  obtain 
relief.  Mr.  President,  we  have  permitted 
our  system  to  operate  in  such  a  way  that, 
in  effect,  tells  a  man:  "We  don't  care 
how  much  or  how  often  you  are  de- 
frauded so  long  as  the  amount  is  less 
than  $200.  This  is  unacceptable.  We  must 
change  it. 

This  legislation  would  encovu«.ge 
States  to  establish  to  system  of  small 
claims  courts  by  directiiig  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  make 
available  to  the  State  complying  with 
this  act  Federal  moneys  amounting  to 
50  percent  of  cost  required  to  establish 
or  maintain  such  a  statewide  system. 

THE  NECESSITT  FOR  SMALL   CLAIMS  OOTJRT8 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  many 
jurists  became  enchanted  with  the  Idea 
that  the  denial  of  Justice  to  the  poor 
could  be  alleviated  by  the  establishment 
of  a  special  type  of  small  claims  court. 
The  court  would  provide  a  quick  and  in- 
expensive method  for  the  adjudication  of 
small  claims,  which  If  pursued  in  regular 
comls  would  be  economically  unfeasible 
because  of  court  costs  and  attorneys 
fees.  On  March  15,  1913.  my  State  of 
Kansas  and  that  of  Ohio  became  the  first 
States  to  establish  such  a  small  claims 
system. 

Although  this  forxmi,  known  in  Kan- 
sas as  the  small  debtors'  court,  remains 
on  the  statute  books,  few  of  these  courts 
actually  exist  or  operate  today.  Only  two 
counties,  Leavenworth  and  Wyandotte, 
established  them. 

In  order  to  assure  justice,  we  have 
formulated  a  system  of  jurisprudence 
which  uses  complicated  rules  of  proce- 
dure, rules  of  evidence,  methods  of  dis- 
covery. Jury  trial,  and  extensive  awjeal 
procedures.  Both  parties  to  a  dispute 
need  trained  attorneys  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage   of    the    safeguards    provided. 


While  these  rules  and  procedures  gen- 
erally promote  fairness,  they  also  neces- 
sitate both  delay  and  expense  resulting 
primarily  from  court  costs,  general  liti- 
gation expenses,  and  attorneys'  fees. 
Thus,  the  cost  of  collecting  a  small  claim 
often  consumes  the  amount  claimed.  The 
adjudication  of  small  claims,  however 
meritorious,  is  thereby  discouraged  by 
the  procedural  technicalities  existing  in 
regular  courts.  In  effect,  there  is  a  denial 
of  Justice  to  a  large  number  of  people 
who  have  small  claims  and  cannot  af- 
ford the  remedy  offered  by  the  courts. 

Persons  to  whom  the  courts  are  fore- 
closed because  of  cost  may  rightfully  feel 
that  the  American  system  of  Justice  is 
inadequate.  The  resulting  disrespect  for 
the  law  which  is  engendered  by  an  in- 
adequate Judicial  system  was  recognized 
In  1916  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes  when 
he  said: 

Justice  in  the  minor  oourte — ^the  only 
oourta  the  mill  lone  of  our  people  know — 
administered  without  favoritism  by  men 
conspicuous  for  wisdom  and  probity.  Is  the 
best  assurance  of  respect  for  our  insrtltu- 
tlons.  .  . . 

In  a  time,  Mr.  President,  when  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  are  reaching  the 
limits  of  their  capacity  to  accept  frus- 
tration and  despair,  our  legal  system 
most  look  for  ways  to  provide  a  more 
complete  administration  of  justice. 

Obviously  a  small  claims  court  cannot 
solve  the  substantive  problems  which 
face  the  disadvantaged  poor  and  the 
uninformed  consumer,  since  a  court 
merely  applies  the  substantive  law  which 
the  leglslatiu-e  supplies.  But  as  legisla- 
tion begins  to  provide  the  necessary  sub- 
stantive law  changes,  the  existence  of 
a  small  claims  court  could  make  both 
the  existing  substantive  law  and  any 
changes  more  widely  and  fairly  applied. 
Roscoe  Pound  once  concluded  that — 

The  most  real  grievance  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  In  respect  of  American  law  Is  not 
against  the  substantive  law  but  rather 
against  the  enforcing  machinery  which  may 
make  the  best  of  rules  nugatory  in  ac- 
tion. .  .  ." 

XNAOBQUACT    OF  THE    PRESENT   BT8TEM 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  small  debt- 
ors' courts  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Although  the  Kansas 
statutes  c<xitain  a  comprehensive  design 
for  the  court's  establishment,  the  actual 
Implementation  rests  entirely  upon  the 
individual  county  or  city  once  it  deter- 
mines that  a  need  actually  exists  for  such 
a  court.  The  Kansas  experience  indicates 
that,  left  to  theh-  own  discretion,  State 
and  coimty  governments  will  not  move 
to  establish  these  courts.  That  is  why 
this  legislation,  by  providing  the  incen- 
tive of  Federal  funds,  is  vitally  needed. 

Another  complication  in  present  stat- 
utes is  that  the  jurisdictional  maxi- 
mum— $20  In  Kansas — is  not  realisti- 
cally calculated  to  include  the  majority 
of  claims  which  cannot  profitably  be 
brought  in  other  courts.  In  Kanssis, 
moreover,  no  plaintiff  is  allowed  to  enter 
a  claim  imless  he  establishes  that  he  is 
a  pauper,  financially  unable  to  bring  his 
claim  in  any  other  coxirt.  Although  this 
provision  embodies  the  original  idea  of 
the  small  claims  court  as  one  which 
would  aid  the  poor,  it  has  clearly  been 
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a  significant  deterrent  for  those  who  ais- 
like  the  idea  of  professing  their  poverty. 
A  court  with  a  reputation  for  serving 
only  the  poverty-stricken  may  j  be 
shunned  by  many  people  who  coiildl  be 
well  served.  Nathan  Cay  ton  argued  t^at 
small  claims  courts  "should  serve  Jiot 
only  the  poor,  but  every  person  who  re- 
quires the  service,  regardless  of  his,  fi- 
nancial standing.  Every  citizen  is  un- 
titled to  tills  service  as  a  matter  of 
right — not  of  grace." 

A  court  open  to  all  Individuals  wduld 
not  only  meet  the  needs  of  more  people 
but  would  permit  the  poor  to  bring 
claims  without  the  indignity  of  havin|  to 
admit  the  use  of  a  "poor  man's  coul-t." 

ACTUAL     TJSe     OF     SMALL     CLAIMS     COTTRTB 

It  Is  Inf  oirmatlve  to  the  Senate  to  kAow 
whether  small  claims  courts  have  <u]- 
fllled  their  purpose  of  extending  Justice. 
Early  reports,  focusing  on  the  courts'  ef- 
ficiency and  volume  were  laudatory  of 
the  new  system.  In  1927  a  small  claims 
coiu-t  was  established  in  Hartford,  Co  mi. 
A  study  which  included  the  first  18 
months  of  its  operation  revealed  mat 
about  300  cases  were  filed  each  month.  It 
was  feared  prior  to  the  establishmeni  of 
the  court  that  it  would  be  used  for  Ithe 
prosecution  of  doubtful  claims.  But  Ithe 
Hartford  study  showed  that  of  the  5j236 
cases  brought,  only  128 — approximately 
2  percent — resulted  in  judgment  for  the 
defendant.  Plaintiff's  judgments  \«ere 
given  in  2,581  cases  and  1.666  cases  vtere 
settled  by  the  parties  prior  to  litlgatjon. 
Of  the  remainder.  780  were  dismissed,  for 
one  cause  or  another.  Although  a  defend- 
ant had  the  option  of  transferring  to  the 
regiilar  city  court  docket,  only  48  cAses 
were  transferred,  suggesting  that  the  pro- 
cedure wtis  ficceptable  to  defendanta  as 
well  as  to  the  plaintiffs  who  chose  the 
forum.  The  promptness  of  dispositiofi  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  only  1  peroent 
of  the  cases  brought  before  1929  v^ere 
pending  on  February  1,  1959.  1 

In  1939.  1  year  after  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  small  claims  branch  of  the  munici- 
pal court  was  established,  the  annualire- 
port  claimed  remarkable  success,  with 
a  jiirlsdictional  limit  of  $50  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  under  $50  wa»  54 
percent,  constituting  62  percent  of  |  all 
debt  actions  brought  in  the  municipal 
court.  Although  the  average  claim  jwas 
only  $25.48.  the  total  amoimt  of  claini^ 
was  $531,832.  These  statistics  indidate 
not  only  a  hea^T  use  of  the  court  but  filso 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  .small 
claims.  With  a  filing  fee  of  $1.  $25^782 
was  collected  in  1  year,  enough  to  miake 
the  court  self-supporting.  There  v^ere 
only  10  demands  for  a  jury  trial,  an  op- 
tion which  was  available  on  reques?  by 
either  party  for  a  $10  fee.  After  15  yiars 
of  operation,  325.000  cases  had  been  ^ed 
in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  court,  ^ith 
approximately  nine  out  of  10  cases  jde- 
cided  on  the  return  date.  Of  the  tptal 
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ninnber  of  cases,  there  were 
demands  for  a  jury  trial. 

Austin,  Tex.,  presented  a  less  optimfetic 
report.  The  Texas  system  provides  that 
justices  of  the  peace  preside  as  Ithe 
judges  In  the  small  claims  courts.!  In 
March  of  1954,  one  of  three  justices! In- 
terviewed said  that  of  the  365  suits  filed 
in  Austin  during  the  10  months  since  the 
passage  of  the  Texas  Act  creating  sitiall 


claims  courts,  46  cases  were  dismissed 
because  the  debtor  made  full  payment, 
35  default  judgments  were  entered,  and 
234  suits  were  still  pending.  In  one  court, 
215  suits  had  been  filed  but  the  justice 
had  not  conducted  a  single  trial.  Over 
one-half  of  the  claims  were  filed  by  three 
business  firms.  Perhaps  one  significant 
difference  between  the  Hartford,  Wash- 
ington, and  Texas  experiences  was  that 
the  Hartford  and  District  of  Columbia 
courts  were  set  up  as  part  of  &n  exist- 
ing, full-time  court  with  an  experienced, 
full-time  judge  presiding,  while  Texas 
allowed  its  untrained  justices  of  the 
peace  to  administer  the  small  claims 
court. 

But  more  recent  reports  have  been 
critical  of  the  use  made  of  the  small 
claims  procedures.  As  the  author  of  a 
Stanford  Law  Review  article  explained: 

It  Is  not  enough  to  look  at  the  surface  efB- 
clency  ol  small  claims  courts  and  the  ap- 
parent saving  of  judicial  resources  that  re- 
sults without  asking  how  this  efficiency  and 
economy  Is  obtained  and  at  whose  ex- 
pense. . . . 

In  1950  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  small 
claims  court.  25,000  cases  w«re  filed,  in- 
volving about  23,000  individual  defend- 
ants. Corporations  and  partnerships  were 
the  plaintiffs  in  most  of  the  cases  and 
most  claims  were  for  merchandise  sold 
and  services  rendered.  Most  of  the  judg- 
ments were  obtained  by  default,  the  de- 
fendants not  appearing  to  answer  or 
defend.  On  these  grounds.  Judge  Murphy 
criticized  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
because — 

The  Court  Is  not  the  court  of  the  neigh- 
borhood litigant  suing  over  small  loans, 
minor  property  damage,  or  worlclng  men 
seeking  wages.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  Is  pri- 
marily the  court  of  the  skilled  lawyer  rep- 
resenting large  debt  collection  companies, 
credit  stores,  corporate  defendants  and  In- 
surance companies.  Further,  these  lawyers 
and  their  organizations  are  almost  without 
exception  litigating  against  pro  se  parties 
(persons  representing  themselves)  [who  are] 
at  a  definite  disadvantage  ...  In  court.  .  .  . 

Similar  criticism  can  be  heard  about 
the  California  small  claims  court  which 
is  heavily  used.  Of  the  589,378  civil  cases 
filed  in  municipal  and  justice  courts  in 
1961-62,  over  half  were  small  claims 
cases.  Similarly  in  1967-68.  55  percent 
of  the  business  of  municipal  and  justice 
courts  was  devoted  to  dealing  with  the 
360.680  small  claims  cases  filed.  In  a 
study  of  nine  California  courts  In  1952, 
it  was  observed  that  the  average  trial 
time  was  from  5  to  15  minutes  and  that 
the  courts  were  used  extensively  by  local 
firms  to  collect  accounts.  For  example, 
in  San  Jose  one  department  store  filed 
132  claims  in  1952. 

The  conclusions  of  the  1952  study  were 
confirmed  by  a  project  in  1963  which 
complied  data  on  386  cases  In  the  Oak- 
land-Pledmont-EmeryvUle  district  of  Al- 
ameda County.  Calif.  Of  all  actions  filed 
only  34.7  percent  were  brought  by  Indi- 
viduals. The  remainder  were  brought 
either  by  proprietorships,  corporations, 
or  government  agencies.  In  contrast.  In- 
dividuals were  defendants  in  about  85 
percent  of  the  cases.  Non-pajrment  for 
good3,  accounting  for  30  percent  of  the 
claims,  was  the  most  frequent  type  of 
suit   brought.    Suits   for   governmental 


services  accounted  for  14  percent  and 
property  damages  accoimted  for  almost 
13  percent  of  the  court  business.  In  near- 
ly 65  percent  of  the  cases,  the  judge  took 
some  action,  either  trjring  the  case,  dis- 
missing It.  or  granting  a  continuance.  In 
80  percent  of  these  the  judge's  action 
occurred  within  40  days  after  the  claim 
was  filed,  but  only  40  percent  of  these 
c&aes  that  went  to  judgment  were  con- 
tested. 

Of  special  significance  to  my  State  of 
Kansas  Is  the  1968  study  of  four  courts 
in  rural  California,  located  In  towns  with 
populations  ranging  from  7.275  to  52,207, 
A  sample  of  400  cases  taken  from  the 
3.860  cases  filed  that  year  revealed  that 
Individuals  not  only  came  into  court  most 
often  as  defendants,  but  usually  lost  as 
well.  Of  the  plaintiffs,  16  percent  were 
Individuals  while  of  the  defendants.  93.3 
percent  were  individuals.  In  contrast.  28 
percent  of  the  plantiffs  were  corpora- 
tions while  only  2.5  percent  of  the  de- 
fendants were  corporations.  Of  the  claims 
filed,  only  about  46  percent  resulted  In  a 
judgment  and  93.5  percent  of  the  judg- 
ments were  for  plaintiffs.  Of  the  judg- 
ments entered,  73.5  percent  were  on  de- 
fault. The  Individual  claimants  in  small 
claims  court  tended  to  be  middle  class 
and  well  educated,  although  a  lack  of 
publicity  as  to  the  court's  existence  could 
foster  this  result. 

Various  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  these  reports.  The  most  obvious  Is 
that  in  the  jurisdictions  studied,  the 
small  claims  courts  are  dispensing  with 
many  cases  very  rapidly  and  there  arc 
few  requests  for  jury  trials  or  appeals 
which  would  Impede  prompt  disposition. 
But  the  corporate  and  business  interests 
tend  to  be  the  major  beneficiaries  of 
the  procedure,  and  in  some  communities 
businesses  use  the  courts  as  collection 
agencies.  It  is  questionable  whether  tax- 
payers want  to  provide  a  court  to  art  as 
a  collection  agency  for  corporations 
which  generally  can  afford  to  collect 
their  acounts  by  other  means.  If  a  State 
determines  that  the  small  clalnis  court 
should  be  provided  primarily  to  benefit 
the  individual  who  is  without  other 
means  of  collecting  a  claim.  It  should 
follow  the  procedure  In  New  York  which 
allows  only  Individuals  and  and  public 
benefit  corporations  to  file  claims. 

Those  Interested  In  protecting  the  in- 
dividual consumer,  however,  should  rec- 
ognize that  if  corporations  sue  buyers  on 
installment  contracts,  the  court  costs 
which  the  defendant  must  often  bear 
will  be  smaller  if  the  suit  is  brought  in 
a  small  claims  court.  Thus,  allowance  of 
suits  by  corporations  in  these  courts 
could  protect  an  already  overburdened 
consumer  from  being  saddled  with  the 
high  court  costs  of  an  ordinary  court. 

SXTOCESTED   PROCEDTTRES   FOR   SMALL  CLAIMS 
COURTS 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  make  grants  and 
provide  other  assistance  to  States  which 
establish  courts  "In  accordance  with"  the 
procedural  guidelines  listed  In  section  3. 
It  is  my  intention  to  allow  both  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  several  States  a 
mesisure  of  flexibiUty  with  respect  to 
jurisdictional  amounts,  filing  fees,  and 
other    procedural    matters.    These   re- 
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nuirements  are.  and  should  be.  matters 
for  States  to  decide.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral accordingly.  Is  directed  to  view  vary- 
ing States'  standards  with  the  goal  of 
Micouraging  the  establishment  of  courts 
which  comply  with  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose—not  necessarily  the  precise  techm- 
^Identity— of  these  section  3  guidelines. 

LIMrrS    ON    JURISDICTION 

Most  smaU  claims  courts  with  simpli- 
fied pleadings  and  procedures  limit  the 
lurisdlctional  amount  from  $100  to  $500. 
the  average  being  about  $200.  The  limit 
was  $200  in  California  in  1963  when  the 
Alameda  County  study  was  conducted. 
It  was  found  that  63  percent  of  the  claims 
were  for  $100  or  less  and  about  80  per- 
cent were  for  $150  or  less.  This  indicates 
that  the  majority  of  claims  were  quite 
small  rather  than  large  claims  reduced 
to  the  maximum  limit  simply  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  simplified  procedure. 
About  9  percent  of  the  claims  were  for 
$200,  suggesting  that  some  claims  were 
reduced  to  the  maximum  limit  simply  to 
take  advantage  of  the  simplified  pro- 
cedure. About  9  percent  of  the  claims 
were  for  $200.  suggesting  that  some 
claims  were  reduced  to  meet  the  juris- 
dictional requirement.  Accordingly,  this 
bill  sets  the  Umit  at  $200. 

Assignees  and  collection  agencies  are 
barred  as  plaintiffs  In  some  States  In  an 
attempt  to  prevent  the  court  from  be- 
coming an  agency  to  assist  In  the  col- 
lection of  accounts  at  public  expense.  My 
bill  would  permit  no  claims  to  be  brought 
by  a  collection  agent  or  agency,  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  lending  money 
at  Interest,  or  any  attorney,  assignee,  or 
other  person  other  than  the  claimant. 

Courts  In  some  States  have  been  lim- 
ited in  the  types  of  actions  they  are  per- 
mitted to  hear.  Some  States  are  limited 
to  claims  for  money  damages  arising 
from  contract  or  tort.  Libel  and  slander 
are  sometimes  excluded  because  it  is 
thought  a  jury  can  better  decide  the  Is- 
sues which  Involve  an  element  of  com- 
munity judgment.  It  Is  also  felt  that 
where  the  damages  are  small,  suits  of 
libel  or  slander  should  be  discouraged  by 
the  courts.  For  these  reasons,  my  bill 
limits  actions  to  those  in  tort  other  than 
libel  and  slander. 


PROCEDURES 

Small  claims  courts  provide  for  a  sim- 
ple, informal  statement  of  the  claim,  set- 
ting out  the  basic  issues  in  clear  lan- 
guage. Some  States  do  not  require  an 
answer,  thus  speeding  the  trial  date  and 
keeping  pleadings  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. It  has  been  argued  that  an  answer 
should  be  required  because  it  solidifies  the 
issues,  helps  the  plaintiff  to  prepare  his 
case,  and  obviates  the  need  for  an  ap- 
pearance by  the  plaintiff  if  the  defend- 
ant defaults.  My  legislation  would  re- 
quire only  a  concise  statement  of  the 
claim. 

filhtq  tees 

Piling  fees  must  be  minimal,  perhaps 
$1  or  $2  and  a  small  sum  to  cover  the 
cost  of  service  of  process.  But  some  fee  Is 
necessary  to  discourage  the  filing  of  friv- 
olous claims.  For  example,  when  the  Ssm 
Francisco  court  began  operation,  the 
proceedings  were  free.  This  resulted  in 
collection  agencies  dunning  their  debtors 
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by  having  their  bills  mailed  by  the  small 
claims  clerk  with  postage  paid  by  the 
county  treasury.  A  $2  fee  is  now  required 
there.  The  fUing  fee.  however,  must  be 
kept  small  In  order  to  keep  the  cost  of 
litigation  small. 

8ERVICK   OF   PROCESS 

The  use  of  registered  mail  to  serve 
process  has  been  very  successful.  Of  1,420 
notices  sent  by  registered  mail  from  the 
Boston  Small  Claims  Court  in  1932,  for 
example,  only  two  were  returned  be- 
cause acceptance  was  refused  and  82 
because  the  defendant  could  not  be  lo- 
cated. In  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1938,  76 
percent  of  the  service  made  by  regis- 
tered mall  was  accomplished  while  only 
52  percent  of  the  service  made  by  the 
marshal  was  effective.  Not  only  is  serv- 
ice by  registered  mail  less  expensive,  but 
such  service  is  more  likely  to  be  made 
by  the  postal  department  than  by  an 
officer  of  the  court  who  is  not  diligent. 
Service  of  process  by  registered  mail  has 
been  upheld  as  meetmg  constitutional 
requirements  for  proper  notice.  Accord- 
ingly, my  bill  states  that  appropriate 
service  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  State  is  the  applicable  standard. 

COUNTERCLAIMS 

One  possible  jurisdictional  problem 
occurs  when  a  counterclaim  by  the  de- 
fendant exceeds  the  jurisdictional  llnalt. 
If  a  court  aUowed  only  a  counterclaim 
within  the  jurisdictional  limit.  It  might 
lead  to  multiple  suits  on  the  same  claim. 
However,  the  entire  case  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  court  with  a  higher 
jurisdictional  limit,  or  the  suit  could  be 
dismissed.  The  Chicago  court  allows  the 
case  to  remain  in  the  small  claims  divi- 
sion unless  one  of  the  parUes  objects. 
Chicago  also  allows  the  judges  discre- 
tion to  retain  the  case  if  he  has  rea- 
son to  believe  the  counterclaim  Is  with- 
out some  merit,  brought  only  to  obtain 
transfer  to  another  coiu-t.  This  matter, 
in  my  bUl,  would  be  left  to  State  dis- 
cretion. 

VENUE 

Usually  an  action  may  be  brought  only 
in  the  county  of  the  defendant's  resi- 
dence, which  is  basicaUy  a  fair  venue  pro- 
vision except  for  the  few  cases  in  which 
the  limitation  would  work  a  great  hard- 
ship on  the  plaintiff.  In  such  cases  the 
judge  of  another  suitable  county  should 
be  allowed  to  hear  the  case  if  there  is 
good  evidence  that  adherence  to  the 
proper  venue  would  produce  greater  in- 
justice. In  California,  where  corporations 
are  allowed  to  bring  claims,  actions  may 
be  brought  in  the  judicial  district  where 
the  obligation  is  to  be  performed  as  well 
as  In  the  district  of  the  defendant's  resi- 
dence. Thus,  the  Alameda  study  found 
that  50  percent  of  the  defendants  sued 
by  corporations  lived  outside  the  county 
where  the  action  was  filed.  Large  cor- 
porations with  branch  offices  often  spec- 
ify that  the  money  is  to  be  psud  at  the 
home  office,  thereby  enabling  them  to  file 
in  a  single  court  suits  against  purchasers 
who  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  This 
practice,  which  results  in  defendants  be- 
ing unable  to  defend  themselves  In  court, 
could  be  eliminated  by  limiting  the  venue 
to  the  defendant's  place  of  residence. 


This  matter.  In  my  bUl,  is  left  to  State 
discretion. 

CONCILIATION 

The  process  of  conciliation  is  some- 
times used  in  conjuction  with  a  small 
claims  court.  The  parties  are  encouraged 
or  required  to  meet  in  the  court  to  work 
out    an   agreement   by    themselves.    In 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  judge  is  required 
to  attempt  conciliation  before  holding  a 
hearing.  The  success  of  the  attempt  de- 
pends upon  the  attitude  and  personality 
of  the  judge  as  shown  by  the  District  of 
Colimibla  experience  which  varied  de- 
pending on  which  judge  was  sitting  in 
the  small  claims  branch  each  month.  In 
1940    one   judge   held   253    conciliation 
hearings  in  a  three  month  period;  246 
were  effective.  During  the  remaining  nine 
months,  four  other  judges  held  only  43 
hearings  of  which  only  40  were  effective. 
The    conciliation    process    gives    the 
parties  an  opportunity  to  come  to  an 
agreement    satisfactory    to    both.    The 
agreement  is  not  legally  binding,  but  once 
made,  parties  usually  abide  by  its  terms. 
If  the  parties  are  unable  to  conciliate,  the 
case  Is  brought  on  for  hearing  before  the 
judge.  New  York  City,  which  has  a  very 
busy  docket  of  small  claims,  allows  a 
plaintiff  two  courses  of  action.  He  can 
appear  before  a  judge  and  thereby  pre- 
serve the  right  of  appeal.  Or  he  may  go 
before  an  arbitrator  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  New  York  bar  serving  not  more  than 
one  night  a  month  on  a  rotating  basis. 
Those  who  choose  the  arbitrator  can  be 
heard  sooner,  but  they  forgo  the  right  of 
appeal.  This  Is  another  matter  for  appro- 
priate State  law. 

TRIAL    BY    JURY 

It  Is  also  essential  to  the  concept  of 
quick  adjudication  in  a  small  claims  court 
that  trial  by  jury  be  eliminated.  Out- 
right denial  of  this  right  may  raise  some 
constitutional  questions,  however.  The 
U.S.  Constitution  in  the  seventh  amend- 
ment requires  that — 

In  suit*  at  common  law  where  the  value 
In  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars, 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
preserved.  .  .  . 

States  need  not  be  overly  concerned 
with  the  interpretation  of  this  amend- 
ment because  the  Supreme  Court  has 
never  applied  it  to  the  States  through  the 
14th  amendment.  This  is  a  matter  for 
the  decision  of  the  States  and  the  parti- 
cular court. 

RULES  OF  EVIDENCE 

The  simimary  procdure  which  is  the 
essence  of  a  small  claims  court  neces- 
sarily excludes  the  time  consvunlng  and 
elaborate  process  of  discovery  and  many 
of  the  rules  of  evidence  which  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  protect  the  judge  or 
jury  from  being  unduly  influenced  by 
evidence  which  lacks  credibUity.  When  a 
judge  Is  hearing  a  case,  the  reasons  for 
disallowing  evidence  such  as  hearsay  are 
greatly  diminished.  My  bill  requires  that 
rules  be,  so  far  as  Is  feasible,  free  from 
technicalities.  But  aside  from  the  gen- 
eral directive.  State  and  court  discretion 
niles. 

COUNSEL 

In  some  States  attorneys  are  barred 
from  the  small  claims  court.  In  a  pro- 
ceeding in  which  the  pleadings  are  slm- 
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pie  and  Informal  and  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence and  discovery  are  not  followed,  !the 
particular  talenta  of  a  lawyer  would  be 
superfluous.  Roscoe  Pound  wrote  that — 
In  petty  oauses  tbar«  ought  to  be  no  ex- 
pensive advocacy.  One  adde  or  the  other,  tin- 
leas  the  game  ot  UtlgaUon  Is  played  for  ; 
pleasure,  cannot  afford  It.  .  .  . 

If  one  side  chooses  to  employ  a 
in  a  State  which  permits  them  in  small 
claims  courts,  the  other  side  will  be  At  a 
disadvantage  if  he  neglects  to  do  the 
same.  Because  businesses  and  corpora- 
tions can  bear  the  cost  of  counsel  better 
than  can  most  individuals,  the  individ- 
ual Is  placed  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
by  a  State  which  allows  counsel. 

In  special  cases  of  language  problems 
or  physical  and  mental  deficiency,  the 
judge  should  have  the  right  to  allow  an 
attorney  or  some  other  spokesman  to  as- 
sist a  party  whose  deficiency  would  im- 
pair his  ability  of  self-defense.  I 

Although  there  is  no  direct  const^u- 
tional  right  to  counsel  In  civil  cases,  |the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  righi;  to 
the  aid  of  counsel  Is  of  such  a  fundamen- 
tal character  as  to  be  included  In  the 
concept  of  due  process.  But  it  is  gener»lly 
agreed  that  the  plaintiff  waives  his  rlp;ht 
to  counsel  by  bringing  his  claim  in  the 
small  claims  court.  If  the  defendant  is 
given  a  right  of  appeal  at  which  timej  he 
may  appear  by  counsel  on  a  trial  de  ndvo, 
his  constitutional  rights  are  not  violajed. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  lawyers  should 
favor  the  establishment  of  small  claims 
courts  because  even  though  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  advocacy  therein,  the  litiga- 
tion of  small  claims,  frankly,  is  unpropt- 
able  for  most  attorneys.  Thus  even  thjose 
attorneys  with  selfish  motives  should  hot 
be  upset  that  the  creation  of  small  claims 
courts  will  impair  their  income.  On  the 
contrary,  when  litigation  is  necessary.  In- 
stead of  telling  a  client  there  is  nothing 
he  can  do  to  help  him,  a  lawyer  might 
promote  some  personal  good  will  by  di- 
recting his  client  to  the  small  claims 
court.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  nt- 
torneys  will  not  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  courts  established  by  ttiis  legis- 
lation. 

APPEAL 

Although  some  States  do  not  allow  any 
appeal,  other  States  do  permit  the  de- 
fendant at  least  to  appeal  to  the  dist^ct 
court  level  where  trial  de  novo  with  coun- 
sel and  a  Jury  may  be  requested.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  the  due  prow- 
ess clause  does  not  guarantee  a  righti  to 
trial  by  Jury  nor  a  right  to  appeal.  How- 
ever, if  there  is  a  right  to  trial  by  Jury 
under  a  State  constitution,  and  a  right  to 
counsel  under  the  due  process  clause, 
some  allowance  for  appeal  may  be  necfcs- 
sary  in  order  to  preserve  these  otHer 
rights.  However,  appeals  may  be  dis- 
couraged by  requiring  the  filing  of  a  bond 
tis  security  for  the  Judgment  and  by  re- 
quiring the  losing  party  to  pay  a  small 
sum  as  attorneys'  fees  for  the  opposing 
party  on  appeal.  While  requirements  such 
as  these  have  been  sustained,  if  the  bur- 
den is  too  great,  the  right  of  appeal  may 
be  destroyed. 

If  the  initial  action  is  shared  by  a  quali- 
fied Judge,  moreover,  there  Is  less  n^ed 
for  an  appeal.  As  Austin  W.  Scott  fkr- 
gued  in  1924 — 

What  la  needed  In  the  case  of  small  caxisee 


Is  not  a  determination  by  &  poorly  qualified 
Judge,  subject  to  be  reviewed  by  a  properly 
qualified  tribunal,  but  a  determination  in 
the  first  Instance  by  a  properly  qualified  tri- 
bunal proceeding  in  a  more  summary  method 
than  that  en[iployed  in  larger   causes.   .   .  . 

Accordingly,  my  bill  limits  aiH^eal  to 
those  cases  involving  amounts  greater 
than  $50. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  must 
recognize  the  need  for  small  claims 
courts.  We  must  extend  Justice  to  all  our 
people.  And  we  must  improve  the  ssrs- 
tem  by  which  we  se^  to  administer  and 
extend  that  Justice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcors.  as 
follows: 

S.  1602 
A  bUl  to  provide  assistance  to  encourage 
States  to  establish  consumer  claims  courts 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Claims  Court  As- 
sistance Act". 

PaOGBAlC    AT7THOKIZXD 

Sbc.  2.  The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  and  to  provide  other  assist- 
ance to  States  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

rUCIBIUTT   AND    CKrTERIA   FOB   GRANTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  A  State  is  eligible  for  grants  un- 
der this  Act  only  If  the  Attorney  Oeneral  de- 
termines, on  the  basis  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted by  such  State,  that  such  State  has  in 
force  a  law  of  general  applicability  establish- 
ing or  requiring  the  establishment  of  a  state- 
wide system  of  consumer  claims  courts  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  con- 
sumer claims  court  shall — 

(1)  have  jxirisdictlon  limited  to  actions  In 
contract  and  tort,  other  than  libel  and 
slander.  In  which  the  amount  in  controversy 
does  not  exceed  (200,  exclusive  of  Interests 
and  costs;  and 

(2)  be  governed  by  rules  and  procedures 
which  are,  so  far  as  is  feasible,  free  from 
technloalities  and  which  provide  that — 

(A)  no  claim  may  be  brought  by  a  person 
who  Is — 

(1)  a  collection  agent  or  agency; 

(U)  engaged  in  the  business  of  lending 
money  at  interest; 

(ill)  an  attorney,  assignee,  or  any  person 
other  than  the  claimant; 

(B)  a  claim  may  be  brought  only  against 
a  defendant  who  resides  in  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  court  at  the  time  such  claim  la  filed; 

(C)  no  formal  pleading,  other  than  a  con- 
cise statement  of  the  claim,  signed  by  the 
claimant,  shall  be  required,  except  that  the 
court  may  order  that,  in  Lieu  of  a  personal 
appearance,  a  defendant  may  file  a  written 
response  to  any  claim; 

(D)  no  {lerson  other  than  the  clAlmant 
and  defendant  shall  take  any  part  in  the 
filing,  prosecution,  or  defense  of  any  claim; 

(E)  appropriate  service  or  notice  of  plead- 
ings and  hearings  or  other  proceedings  shall 
be  provided  to  the  parties  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  State; 

(T)  the  covirt  may  take  testimony  In  any 
hearing  on  any  claim  from  such  witnesses  as 
the  parties  may  produce,  and  any  such  testi- 
mony shall  be  given  under  oath,  but  any 
hearing  shall  be  otherwise  informal; 

(O)  costs  may  be  assessed  against  the  party 
against  whom  a  Judgment  of  the  court  is  ren- 
dered; and 


(H)  any  Judgment  rendered  upon  any 
claim  by  such  court  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
if  the  amount  In  controversy  exceeds  $50, 
the  defendant  may  appeal  to  and  have  • 
trial  de  novo  In  any  court  having  approprlats 
Jurisdiction. 

APPLICATIOMB  AND  AWAB08 

Szc.  4.  (a)  A  grant  or  other  aMUtanoe 
under  this  Act  may  be  obtained  upon  an 
application  by  any  State  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Attorney  Oeneral  prescribes. 
Any  such  application  shall  include  a  state- 
ment that  the  applicant's  system  of  con- 
Burner  claims  courts  shall  operate  or  Is 
operatliig  In  accordance  with  the  proTisloni 
of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  the  approval  of  any  such  appll- 
cation  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  the  Attorney 
General  may  make  a  grant  to  the  State  to 
pay  an  amount  each  year  not  In  excess  of 
50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  establishing 
or  operating  its  system  of  consumer  claims 
courts.  Payments  under  this  subsection  may 
be  made  in  advance.  In  Installments,  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement. 

(c)  If  the  Attorney  Oeneral  determines 
that  a  State  to  which  a  grant  has  been  made 
under  subsection  (b)  is  not  operating  Its 
system  of  consumer  claims  courts  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3.  he  shall 
discontinue  payments  to  such  State  until 
such  time  as  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  State 
is  operating  its  system  In  accordance  with 
such  provisions. 

OTKKB    ASSlaTANCK 

Sxc.  5.  Upon  application  by  any  State, 
the  Attorney  General  may  also  provide  such 
other  assistance  sia  he  deems  appropriate  In 
order  to  assist  any  State  to  establish  or  oper- 
ate a  system  of  consumer  claims  courts,  or  to 
assist  the  State  in  becoming  eligible  for  a 
grant  under  this  Act. 

MISCELUVNXOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
"(b)  For  the  purjKSses  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  Includes  a  SUte  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

AUTHOaiZATION    OP    APPKOPBIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  EAQLETON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Inottyi.  Mr.  Sxi- 
VBNsoN.  and  Mr.  Tunney)  ; 
S.  1603.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected 
Mayor  and  City  Council  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

HOME  EULE  POa  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLTTMBIA 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Bibli, 
INOUYE.  Stevenson,  and  Tunney,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  give  home  rule  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  home  rule 
bills  upon  which  this  was  patterned  were 
introduced,  the  very  distinguished  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bctlb)  remarked  that  legis- 
lation to  establish  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict was  not  new  to  the  Senate.  Bills  on 
this  subject  were  introduced  in  the  Slst, 
82d,  84th.  85th,  86th,  89th,  and  91st  Ccm- 
gresses.  So  far  a  comprehensive  proposal 
has  not  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress, 


although  the  Senate  has  in  each  of  these        There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
Congresses  passed  home  rule  legislation,     analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

As  your  new  chairman  of  the  District     Record,  as  follows: 
Committee,  it  is  my  privilege  this  year 
to  again  suggest  that  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  long  overdue. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  home 
of  representative  government  for  the 
United  States,  yet  it  itself  has  been  with- 
out such  represftntatlve  government  for 
almost  100  years.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  governing  the  Nation's  Capital 
presents  special  problems.  There  are  both 
benefits  and  detriments  which  flow  from 
that  status.  The  Federal  Government  is 
at  the  same  time  both  the  largest  area 
employer  and  its  most  preferred  resident 
since  it  does  not  pay  taxes  to  support  the 
costs,  both  general  and  special,  it  creates. 
Wisely,  Congress  has  decided  to  give  a 
Federal  payment  in  lieu  of  the  taxes 
which  might  otherwise  accrue  to  the  Dis- 
trict. I  should  note  parenthetically  that 
in  1878  the  Federal  payment  was  50  per- 
cent of  the  District's  annua!  budget.  Less 
wisely.  Congress  has  not  as  yet  seen  fit 
to  make  this  payment  automatic  and  self- 
appropriating  or  to  turn  the  governing 
of  the  city  over  to  Its  inhabitants. 

In  April  1969.  President  Nixon,  In  his 
message  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
stated: 

Good  government.  In  the  case  of  a  city, 
must  be  local  government.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  special  responsibility  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  But  it  also  bears  toward 
the  District  the  same  responsibility  it  bears 
toward  all  other  cities:  to  help  local  gov- 
ernment work  better,  and  to  attempt  to 
supplement  local  resources  for  programs  that 
city  officials  Judge  most  urgent. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  has 
the  language,  refined  in  some  details,  of 
its  predecessors  which  were  introduced 
by  Senators  Bible,  Morse,  Tydings,  and 
Mathias.  In  the  last  two  Congresses  a 
general  home  rule  bill  has  not  been 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Rather,  in  these  4  years  more  tenta- 
tive steps  have  been  taken  toward  rep- 
resentative government  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  In  the  90th  Congress  legislation 
was  passed  which  allowed  for  an  elected 
school  board,  the  first  generally  elected 
ofiBcials  the  city  has  had  in  many  years. 
Then  last  year,  in  the  91st  Congress,  H.R. 
18725  was  ptissed  by  both  Houses  and  the 
post  of  nonvoting  delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia   was  created. 

There  are  those  who  will  argue  that 
these  tentative  steps  detract  from  true 
home  rule.  I  cannot  agree.  While  I  am 
today  introducing  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
workable  and  comprehensive  home  rule 
proposal,  let  no  one  doubt  that  I  will 
work  toward  home  rule  in  any  way  that 
a  majority  of  this  body  and  the  Congress 
desire. 

As  I  have  indicated  before,  it  is  my 
fondest  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  reduce 
if  not  eliminate  the  role  that  the  Con- 
gress plays  in  the  affairs  of  the  District. 
Toward  that  end  I  have  introduced  what 
I  hope  will  be  the  last  home  rule  bill — 
the  one  that  finally  passes  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  becomes  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  its  provisions,  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


S.  1603 
A  bill  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor  and  City 

CouncU  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  subject  to 
the  retention  by  Congress  of  the  ultimate 
legislative  authority  over  the  Nation's  Capital 
which  Is  granted  by  the  Constitution.  It  U 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  restore  to  the  In- 
habitants of  the  District  of  Colimibla  the 
powers  of  local  self-government  which  are  a 
basic  privilege  of  all  American  citizens;  to 
reaffirm  through  such  action  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  the  strengthened 
validity  of  principles  of  local  self-govern- 
ment by  the  elective  process;  to  promote 
among  the  Inhabitants  of  the  District  the 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  development 
and  well-being  of  their  community  which  will 
result  from  the  enjoyment  of  suc^  powers  of 
self-government;  to  provide  for  the  more  ef- 
fective participation  In  the  development  of 
the  District  and  in  the  solution  of  Its  local 
problems  by  those  persons  who  are  most 
closely  concerned;  and  to  relieve  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  of  the  burden  of  legislat- 
ing upon  purely  local  District  matters.  It  Is 
the  further  intention  of  Congress  to  exer- 
cise Its  retained  ultimate  legislative  authority 
over  the  District  only  Insofar  as  such  action 
shall  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  Nation. 
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Title  I — DEFiNrnoNs 

DOTNinONS 

Sec.  101.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "District"  means  the  District 
of  Colimibia. 

(2)  Tlie  terms  "District  Council"  add 
"Coiuicll"  mean  the  Council  of  the  Dlstrlft 
of  Columbia  provided  for  by  title  III. 

(3)  The  term  "District  of  Columbia  Covui- 
cU"  means  the  Council  of  the  District  0f 
Columbia  established  under  Reorganlzatii^ 
Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967. 

(4)  The  term  "Chairman"  means,  unlets 
otherwise  indicated  in  this  Act,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  District  Council  provided  fer 
by  tlUe  m.  I 

(6)  The  term  "Mayor"  means  the  Maynr 
provided  for  by  Utle  IV.  I 

(6)  The  term  "quaUfled  voter,"  except  fs 
otherwise  specifically  provided,  shall  hate 
the  same  meaning  as  that  provided  for  la 
"qualified  elector"  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  2  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act. 

(7)  The  term  "act"  Includes  any  leglsli- 
tlon  adopted  by  the  District  Council,  except 
whwe  the  term  "Act"  is  used  to  refer  to  this 
Act  or  other  Acts  of  Congress  herein  6|>eql- 
fled. 

(8)  The   term   "District  Election  Act 
1955"  mecms  the  Act  of  August  12,  1956  (f9 
Stat.  699 ) .  as  amended. 

(9)  The  term  "person"  Includes  an  ln( 
vidual,  partnership,  association,  ]olnt-sl 
company,  trust,  or  corporation. 

(10)  The  term  "capital  project",  or  "pr< 
ect",  means  (a)  any  physical  public  bett 
ment  or  Improvement  and  any  prellminaiy 
studies  and  surveys  relative  thereto;  (b)  tie 
acquisition  of  property  of  a  pnmanent  na- 
ture; and  (c)  the  purchase  of  equipment  ft>r 
any  public  betterment  or  improvement  wh^n 
first  erected  or  acquired. 

(11)  The  term  "pending",  when  applied 
any  capital   project,  means  authorized  b^ 
not  yet  completed. 

(12)  The  term  "Board  of  Elections"  met 
the  Board  of  Elections  created  by  section  3 
the  District  Election  Act  of  1965. 

(13)  The  term  "election",  unless  the  coi- 
tezt  otherwise  Indicates,  means  an  election 
held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  A^t. 

(14)  The  term  "dcxnldle"  means  that  pla<;e 
where  a  person  has  his  true,  fixed,  and  per- 
manent home  and  to  which,  when  he  Is  ab- 
sent, he  has  the  Intention  of  returning. 

(15)  The  terms  "publish"  and  "public  i- 
tion",  unless  otherwise  specifically  providi^d 
herein,  mean  publication  in  a  newspaper  }f 
general  circulation  In  the  District. 

(16)  The  term  "municipal  courts  of  tie 
District  of  Columbia"  means  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Dlfe- 
trtct  of  Columbia  Court  of  App>eals,  and  sufh 
other  municipal  courts  as  the  District  Cow  i- 
dl  may  hereafter  establish  by  act. 

TITLE  n — STATUS  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
Ssc.  201.  (a)  All  of  the  territory  con- 
stituting the  permanent  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  continue  » 
be  designated  as  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  District  of  Columbia  shall  remain  aid 
continue  a  body  corporate,  as  provided  ,n 
section  2  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  ;o 


said  District.  Said  Corporation  shall  continue 
to  l>e  charged  with  all  the  duties,  obligations, 
responsibilities,  and  liabilites,  and  to  be  vest- 
ed with  all  of  the  powers,  rights,  pvlvUeges, 
immunities,  and  assets,  respectively,  infposed 
upon  and  vested  In  said  Corporation,  or  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  No  law  or  regulation  which  is  In  force 
on  the  effective  date  of  part  2,  title  HI,  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  amended  or  re- 
pealed by  this  Act  except  to  the  extent  that 
siich  law  or  regulation  Is  inconsistent  with 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  any  such  law  or 
regriilatlon  niay  be  amended  or  repealed  by 
legislation  or  regulation  as  authorized  In 
this  Act,  or  by  Act  of  Congress. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  the  boundary  line  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia as  the  same  was  established  or  may  be 
subsequently  established  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  October  31, 
1945  (59  Stat.  552). 

TITLE  m— THE  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 
Pakt  I — Creation  of  the  District  Cottncil 

CREATION  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  301.  There  is  hereby  created  a  Coim- 
cll  of  the  District  of  Columbia  consisting  of 
eleven  members,  of  whom  the  Chairman  and 
two  members  shall  be  elected  at  large  and 
the  other  eight  members  shall  be  elected  one 
from  each  of  the  eight  election  wards  estab- 
lished vtnder  the  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairman 
and  other  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
two  years  beginning  at  noon  on  January  2 
of  the  odd-numbered  year  following  such 
election.  The  legislative  power  granted  the 
District  by  this  Act  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Council. 

QTTAI.IFICATIONS    FOR    HOLDING    OFFICE 

Sec.  302.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
member  of  the  District  Council  unless  he  ( 1 ) 
is  a  qualified  voter,  (2)  is  dcmiiciled  in  the 
District  and,  if  he  is  nominated  for  election 
from  a  particular  ward,  resides  in  the  ward 
from  which  he  is  nominated,  (3)  has,  during 
the  three  years  next  preceding  his  election, 
resided  and  been  domiciled  in  the  District, 
(4)  If  he  is  nominated  for  election  from  a 
particular  ward,  has,  for  one  year  preceding 
his  election,  resided  and  been  domiciled  in 
the  ward  from  which  he  Is  nominated,  (5) 
holds  no  other  elective  public  office  other 
than  delegate  or  alternate  delegate  to  a  con- 
vention of  a  political  party  nominating 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  (6)  holds  no  position 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  ^pointive  office,  for  which  compensa- 
tion is  provided  out  of  District  funds,  and 
(7)  holds  no  office  to  which  he  was  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
for  which  compensation  is  provided  out  of 
Federal  or  District  funds.  A  member  of  the 
Council  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to 
maintain  the  qualifications  required  by  this 
section. 

COMPENSATION 

Sec.  303.  Each  member  of  the  District 
Council,  except  the  Chairman,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $9,000  per  an- 
num, payable  in  periodic  installments.  The 
Chairman  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  of  $15,000  per  annum  and  the  Vice 
Chairman  at  a  rate  of  $14,000  per  annum, 
payable  in  periodic  Installments.  All  mem- 
bers shall  receive  such  additional  allowances 
for  expenses  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Council  to  be  paid  out  of  funds  duly  ap- 
propriated therefor. 

CHANCES    IN     MEMBERSHIP    AND    COMPENSATION 
OP    DISTRICT    COUNCIL    MEMBERS 

Sec.  304.  The  number  of  members  consti- 
tuting the  District  Council,  the  qualifications 
for  holding  office,  and  the  compensation  of 
such  members  may  be  changed  by  act  passed 


by  the  Council:  Proviied,  That  no  such  act 
shall  talce  effect  until  after  It  has  been  as- 
sented to  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  vot- 
ers of  the  District  voting  at  an  election  on 
the  proposition  set  forth  in  any  such  act. 

Part  2 — Principal  Functions  of  the  District 
Council 

abolishment  of  existing  government  and 
transfer  of  functions 
Sec.  321.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  the  offices  of  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  and  the 
seven  other  members  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council,  and  the  offices  of  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Assist- 
ant to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  established  by  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967,  are  hereby 
abolished:  Provided,  That  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  to  reinstate  any  gov- 
ernmental body  or  office  In  the  District  abol- 
ished In  said  plan  or  otherwise  heretofore, 
(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  all  functions  granted  to  or  imposed 
upon,  or  vested  In  or  transferred  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  or  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  estab- 
lished by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3 
of  1967,  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
trict Council  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  part  I  of  this  title,  except  those 
powers  hereinafter  specifically  conf^red  on 
the  Mayor. 

CERTAIN  DELEGATED  FUNCTIONS  AND  FUNCTIONS 
or    CERTAIN    AGENCIES 

Sec.  322.  No  function  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  (established  under  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967)  or 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  such  District  of  Columbia 
Council  or  Commissioner  has  delegated  to  an 
officer,  employee,  or  agency  (Including  any 
body  of  or  under  such  agency)  of  the 
District,  nor  any  function  now  vested  pur- 
suant to  section  501  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1967  in  the  District  Public 
Service  Commission,  Zoning  Commission, 
Zoning  Advisory  Council,  Board  of  Zoning 
Adjustment,  Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds, 
or  Armory  Board,  or  in  any  officer,  employee, 
or  body  of  or  under  such  agency,  shall  be 
considered  as  a  function  transferred  to  the 
District  Council  pursuant  to  section  321  of 
this  Act.  Each  such  function  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  officer,  employee,  or  agency  (in- 
cluding a  body  of  or  under  such  agency), 
to  whom  or  to  which  it  was  delegated,  or  In 
whom  or  in  which  It  has  remained  vested, 
until  the  Mayor  or  Council  established  under 
this  title,  or  both,  pursuant  to  the  powers 
herein  granted,  shall  revoke,  modify,  or  trans- 
fer such  delegation  or  vesting. 

Sec  323.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  322 
of  this  Act  notwithstanding,  before  any 
zoning  regiilation  or  equivalent  legislation 
for  the  District  Is  approved  by  the  District 
Council,  Zoning  Commission,  or  other  au- 
thority— 

(1)  the  Council,  Zoning  Commission,  or 
authority  shall  deposit  such  regulation  or 
legislation  in  Its  Introduced  form  with  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission.  Such 
Planning  Commission  shall,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  day  of  such  deposit,  submft 
its  comments  to  the  Council,  Zoning  Com- 
mission, or  authority,  including  advice  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  regulation  or  legisla- 
tion Is  in  conformity  with  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Coun- 
cil, Zoning  Commission,  or  authority  shall  not 
pass  the  regulation  or  legislation  unless  it 
has  received  said  comments,  or  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  failed  to  comment, 
within  the  thirty-day  period  above  specified; 
and 

(2)  the  Council,  Zoning  Commission,  or 
authority,  or  an  appropriate  committee 
thereof,  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the 
regulation    or    legislation.    At    least    thirty 
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days'  notice  of  the  hearing  shall  be  pub- 
lished as  the  Council,  Zoning  Commission, 
or  authority  may  direct.  Such  notice  shall 
include  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing 
and  a  summary  of  all  changes  in  existing 
law  which  would  be  made  by  adoption  of 
the  regulation  or  legislation.  The  Council, 
Zoning  Commission,  or  authority  (or  com- 
mittee thereof  holding  a  hearing)  shall  give 
such  additional  notice  as  It  finds  expedient 
and  practicable.  At  the  hearing  interested 
persons  shall  be  given  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard.  The  hearing  may  be  ad- 
lourned  from  time  to  time.  The  time  and 
place  of  reconvening  shall  be  publicly  an- 
nounced before  adjournment  is  had. 

(b)  The  Council,  Zoning  Commission,  or 
authority  shall  deposit  with  the  Planning 
Commission  each  such  regtilatlon  or  item  of 
legislation  passed  by  it. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
restrict  legislation  (or  regulation)  regarding 
solely  the  procedure  (apart  from  this  section) 
or  mechanism  for  regulating  zoning  in  the 
District  and  not  Itself  regulating  such  zoning. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  ARMORT  BOARD 

Sec.  324.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1948  (62  Stat.  339), 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "There 
is  hereby  established  an  Armory  Board,  to 
be  composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Council  and  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Mayor." 

(b)  All  functions  and  authority  vested  in 
the  President  by  the  Act  of  June  12,  1934 
(48  Stat.  930) ,  as  amended,  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  in  the  Mayor. 

POWERS  OF  AND  LIMITATIONS  UPON  DISTBICT 
COUNCIL  AND  THE  QUALIFIED  VOTERS  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Sec  325.  (a)(1)  The  legislative  power 
granted  to  the  District  by  this  Act  shall  be 
vested  In  the  District  Council,  and  In  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(as  provided  in  section  1501  of  title  XV  of 
this  Act). 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Diatrtct  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  sub- 
jects of  leglslaiUon  within  the  District  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  sub- 
ject, nevertheless,  to  all  the  restrictions  ajid 
limitations  imposed  upon  States  by  the 
tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Sta;tes;  but  all  acts 
of  the  Ooimcll  and  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  at  all  times  be 
subject  to  repeal  or  modification  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  Con- 
gress of  the  power  of  legislation  over  said 
District  in  as  ample  manner  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted :  Provided,  That  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  vesting 
in  the  District  government  any  greater  au- 
thority over  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  the 
Commission  on  Mental  Health,  the  National 
Zoological  P'ark,  the  National  Guard  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or,  except  as  otherwise 
speclflcally  provided  In  this  Act,  over  any 
Federal  agency,  than  was  vested  m  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  part  2,  UUe  in,  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Neither  the  Council  nor  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  pass 
any  act  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or — 

(1)  ImpKJse  any  tax  on  property  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  lend  the  public  credit  for  support  at 
any  private  undertaking; 

(3)  authorize  the  issuance  of  bonds  except 
In  oompllanoe  with  the  provisions  of  title  VI; 

(4)  authorize  the  use  of  pubUc  money  in 
support  of  any  sectarian,  denominational,  or 
private  school  except  as  now  or  hereafter 
authorized  by  Congress; 


(5)  enact  any  act  to  amend  or  repeal  any 
Act  of  Congress  which  concerns  the  func- 
tions or  property  of  the  United  States  or 
which  iB  not  restricted  In  its  t^i^loatlon  ex- 
clusiv^y  In  or  to  the  District; 

(6)  ptass  any  act  inconsistent  with  or  con- 
trary to  the  Act  of  June  6,  1924  (43  Stat. 
463) ,  as  amended,  or  the  Act  of  May  29,  1930 
(46  Stat.  482) ,  as  amended,  and  the  Coun- 
cil shall  not  pass  any  act  Inconsistent  with 
or  contrary  to  any  provision  of  any  Act  of 
Oxngress  as  it  specifically  pertains  to  any 
duty,  authority,  and  responsibility  of  the 
Natioiiai  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

(c)  Every  act  shall  Include  a  preamble,  or 
be  accompanied  by  a  report,  setting  forth 
concisely  the  purposes  of  its  adoption.  Every 
act  shall  be  published,  upon  becoming  law, 
as  the  Council  may  direct. 

(d)  An  act  passed  by  the  Council  shall  be 
presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to 
the  Mayor,  who  shall,  within  ten  calendar 
days  after  the  act  is  presented  to  him,  either 
approve  or  disapprove  such  act.  If  the  Mayor 
shall  approve  such  act,  he  shall  Indicate  the 
same  by  affixing  his  signature  thereto,  and 
such  act  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  become  law.  If 
the  Mayor  shall  disapprove  such  act,  he  shall, 
within  ten  calendar  days  after  It  Is  presented 
to  him,  return  such  twt  to  the  Council  setting 
forth  his  reasons  for  such  disapproval.  If  any 
act  so  passed  shall  not  be  returned  to  the 
Council  by  the  Mayor  within  ten  calendar 
days  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to 
him,  the  Mayor  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
approved  it,  and  such  act  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, become  law.  If,  within  thirty  calendar 
days  after  an  act  has  been  timely  returned  by 
the  Mayor  to  the  Council  with  his  disap- 
proval, two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  present  and  voting  vote  to  repass 
such  act,  the  act  so  repaissed  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, become  law. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  notwithstanding,  acts  of  the  Dis- 
trict Council  exercising  functions  not  here- 
tofore legally  exercisable  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  pvtrsuant  to  sec- 
tion 401  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3 
of  1967  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
pursuant  to  section  402  of  said  plan,  shall 
become  law  only  In  accordance  with  the 
following: 

( 1 )  Within  five  calendar  days  following  the 
date  upon  which  such  acts  of  the  District 
Council  would  have  become  law  apart  from 
this  subsection,  such  acts  of  the  District 
Council  shall  be  presented  to  the  President 
by  the  Mayor  or,  in  the  case  of  such  acts 
repassed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  District 
Council  over  the  Mayor's  disapproval,  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council. 

(2)  Acts  so  presented  shall  become  law 
unless,  within  ten  calendar  days  after  pre- 
sentment, the  President  shall.  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  disap- 
prove the  same. 

(3)  The  President  may.  If  he  is  satisfied 
that  any  such  act  adversely  affects  a  Federal 
interest,  disapprove  such  act.  In  which  event 
he  shall  return  the  act  with  his  objections 
to  the  Mayor  or,  in  the  case  of  an  act  pre- 
sented to  the  President  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  to  said  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  such  act  shall  not  become  law. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  such  disapproval  by 
the  President,  the  officer  to  whom  the  act 
is  returned  with  objections  shall  forthwith 
communicate  the  fact  of  such  return  and  the 
full  substance  of  the  President's  objections 
to  the  District  Council  and,  if  such  officer  Is 
not  the  Mayor,  also  to  the  Mayor. 

(f)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
serves the  right,  at  any  time,  to  exercise  its 
constitutional  authority  as  legislature  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  enacting  legislation 


for  the  District  on  any  subject,  whether  with- 
in or  without  the  scope  of  legislative  power 
granted  to  the  District  Council  and  the  quail- 
fled  voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
this  Act,  Including,  without  limitation,  legis- 
lation to  amend  or  repeal  any  law  In  force  In 
the  District  prior  to  or  after  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  any  act  passed  by  the  Council 
or  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(g)  Except  as  limited  by  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section,  upon  the  effective  date  of 
this  part.  Jurisdiction  over  the  municipal 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  vest 
with  the  District  Council  In  aU  matters  per- 
taining to  the  organization  and  composition 
of  such  courts,  and  to  the  appointment  or 
selection,  qualification,  tenure,  and  compen- 
sation of  the  judges  thereof:  Provided,  That 
the  Council  shall  not  transfer  or  modify  any 
function  performed  by  the  United  States 
marshal  or  the  United  States  attorney  for 
the  District  on  the  effective  date  of  this  part. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
change  the  tentire  of  any  persons  occupying 
ixisltions  as  judges  of  the  municipal  courts 
of  the  District  of  OMumbia  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  part,  except  that  their  compen- 
sation may  be  Increased. 

(h)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
part,  any  person  appointed  or  elected  to  serve 
as  judge  of  one  of  the  mimiclpal  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not  (1)  b« 
appointed  or  elected  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
less  than  ten  years,  (2)  serve  on  the  court 
past  the  year  that  the  seventieth  anniversary 
of  his  birth  shall  occur,  or  (3)  receive  as 
compensation  for  such  service  an  amount 
less  than  the  amount  payable  to  an  associate 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
part. 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  elsewhere 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  airthorlzlng 
the  District  Council  to  curtail  the  Jurisdic- 
tion, established  by  enactment  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  other  United  States  court 
other  than  the  municipal  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Part  3 — Organization  and  Procedure  or  mz 

District  Council 

THE  cbairman 

Sec.  331.  The  Chairman  of  the  District 
Council  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Council.  The  District  Council  shaU  elect 
from  among  Its  members  a  Vice  Chairman, 
who  shall  preside  In  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman.  When  the  Mayor  Is  absent  or  un- 
able to  act,  or  when  the  office  is  vacant,  the 
Chairman  shall  act  in  his  stead. 

secretary    of   THE    DISTRICT   COUNCIL;    RECORDS 
AND    DOCUMENTS 

Sec  332.  (a)  The  Coimcll  shall  appoint  a 
secretary  as  its  chief  administrative  officer 
and  such  assistants  and  clerical  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  compensa- 
tion and  other  terms  of  employment  of  such 
secretary,  assistants,  and  clerical  personnel 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Council. 

(b)  The  secretary  shaU  (1)  keep  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  (2)  keep 
a  record  showing  the  text  of  all  acts  Intro- 
duced and  the  ayes  and  noes  of  each  vote, 
(3)  authenticate  by  his  signature  and  record 
in  full  in  a  continuing  record  kept  for  that 
purpose  all  acts  passed  by  the  Council  and 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  District  of 
Coltimbia,  including  the  date  and  time  that 
each  such  act  takes  effect,  and  (4)  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  Council  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe. 

(c)  The  records  required  by  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  available  for  public  inspection  dur- 
ing normal  business  hovirs  and  copies  of  the 
records  shall  be  made  available  for  purchase 
under  such  conditions  and  upon  the  payment 
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of  such  fees  as  the  CJouncU  shall  deem  appro 
prlate. 

MEZTINGS 

8«c.  333.   (a)   A   majority   of   the   Distii 
Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  th 
lawfiU    convening   of   any    meeting   of   th 
Council  and  for  the  transaction  of  business  of 
the  Council. 

(b)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  aft^ 
this  part  takee  effect  shall  be  called  by  th» 
Chairman  of  the  District  CotincU  elected  Itt 
accordance  with  thU  Act.  FoUowlng  eacU 
such  election,  but  not  later  than  December  If 
of  the  year  of  the  election,  the  secretary  of 
the  Council  shall  call  the  llrst  meeting  of  thf 
members  of  the  Council  elected  In  such  elec 
tlon  for  a  date  not  later  than  January  7 
the  next  year. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  provide  for  the  tlm# 
and  place  of  its  regular  meetings.  The  Count 
ell  shall  hold  at  least  one  regular  meeting  la 
each  calendar  week  except  that  during  JvUf 
and  Augvist  it  shall  hold  at  least  two  regular 
meetings  in  each  month.  Special  meeting* 
may  be  called,  upon  the  giving  of  adequat* 
notice,  by  the  Mayor,  the  Chairman,  or  ant 
three  members  of  the  Council.  1 

(d)  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  opei^ 
to  the  public  and  shall  be  held  at  reasonablf 
hours  and  at  such  places  as  may  be  necessary 
to  accommodate  a  reasonable  number  of 
spectators.  The  Council  shall  not  exclude  thi 
public  from  any  of  its  meetings  unless  thf 
national  security  Is  Involved.  Any  cltlaeH 
■hall  have  the  right  to  petition  and  be  heard 
by  the  Council  at  any  of  Its  meetings,  wlthl" 
reasonable  limits  as  set  by  the  CouncU. 

coMicrrTExs 
8k;.  334.  The  CouncU  Chairman,  with  th^ 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  shall  de* 
termlne  the  standing  and  special  committees 
which  may  be  expedient  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Council's  business.  The  Chairman  shall 
appoint  members  to  such  coromltteee.  Al| 
comimittee  meetings  shall  be  open  to  the  pub^ 
Uc  except  when  ordered  closed  by  the  comj 
mlttae  chairman,  with  the  prior  approval  of  • 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee! 

ACTS  AND  EXSOLirnONS 

Sec.  335.  (a)  The  CouncU,  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  Unpooed  herein,  shall 
pass  acts  and  adopt  resolutions,  upon  a  vot4 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  CouncU 
present  and  voting,  unless  otherwise  provided 
herein.  The  CouncU  shaU  use  acts  for  al| 
legislative  purposes.  Resolutions  shaU  b4 
used  to  express  simple  determinations,  decll 
Blons,  or  directions  of  the  CouncU  of  a  spel 
ciai  or  temporary  character.  , 

(b)  (1)  The  enacting  clause  of  all  act* 
passed  by  the  Council  shall  be,  "B«  It  enj 
acted  by  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Co* 
Ixunbta:". 

(3)  The  resolving  clause  of  aU  resolution* 
passed  by  the  CouncU  shaU  be,  "The  Coun* 
eU  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  hereby  ret 
solves,".  I 

(c)  A  special  election  may  be  called  by 
resolution  of  the  CouncU  to  present  for  refer* 
endiim  vote  of  the  people  any  proposition 
upon  which  the  Cotmcll  desires  to  take  sue' 
action. 

PA8SACX    or    ACTS 

Sec.  336.  The  CouncU  abaU  not  pass  ant 
act  before  the  thirteenth  day  foUowlng  th« 
day  on  which  It  Is  Introduced.  Subject  to  thf 
other  limitations  of  this  Act,  this  require* 
ment  may  be  waived  by  the  unanimous  vot« 
of  the  members  present:  Provided,  That  tbf 
members  present  constitute  a  majority  of 
the  CouncU. 

m  V  ■■  1  lOATIONS   BT    DISniCT   COTTNCIL 

Sxc.  337.  (a)  The  CouncU,  or  any  commltt 
tee  or  person  authorized  by  It,  shaU  have 
power  to  Investigate  any  matter  relating  t9 
the  affairs  of  the  District;  and  for  that  pur* 
pose  may  reqiilre  the  attendance  and  teatl' 
mony   of  witnesses   and  the  production  o: 
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books,  papers,  smd  other  evidence.  For  such 
purpose  any  member  of  the  Council  (If  the 
CouncU  Is  conducting  the  Inquiry)  or  any 
member  of  the  conunlttee,  or  the  person  con- 
ducting the  inquiry,  may  Issue  subpenas  and 
may  administer  oaths. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  by  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person,  the 
Council,  committee,  or  person  conducting 
the  Investigation  shall  have  power  to  refer 
the  matter  to  any  judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  may  by  order  require  such  person  to  ap- 
pear and  to  give  or  produce  testimony  or 
books,  papers,  or  other  evidence,  bearing 
upon  the  matter  under  Investigation;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  may  be 
punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  there- 
of as  In  the  case  of  faUure  to  obey  a  subpena 
Issued,  or  to  testify.  In  a  case  pending  before 
such  court. 

PSOCEDUSK  OF  ZONING  ACTS 

Skc.  338.  (a)  Before  any  zoning  act  for 
the  District  la  passed  by  the  CouncU — 

(1)  the  Council  shall  deposit  the  act  In 
Its  Introduced  form,  with  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission.  Such  Commis- 
sion shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  day 
of  such  deposit,  submit  Its  comments  to  the 
Council,  Including  advice  as  to  whether  the 
proposed  act  Is  In  conformity  with  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Council  may  not  pass  the  act  unless  It 
has  received  such  comments  or  the  Commis- 
sion has  faUed  to  comment  within  the  thirty- 
day  period  above  specified;  and 

(2)  the  CouncU  (or  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee thereof)  shall  hold  a  public  hearing 
on  the  Act.  At  least  thirty  days'  notice  of 
the  hearing  shall  be  published  as  the  Coun- 
cU may  direct.  Such  notice  shall  Include  the 
time  and  place  of  the  hearing  and  a  sum- 
mary of  all  changes  In  existing  law  which 
wo\Ud  be  made  by  adoption  of  the  Act.  The 
Council  (or  committee  thereof  holding  a 
hearing)  shall  give  such  additional  notice 
as  It  finds  expedient  and  practicable.  At 
the  hearing  Interested  persons  shaU  be  given 
reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  hear- 
ing may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time. 
The  time  and  place  of  the  adjourned  meet- 
ing ShaU  be  publicly  announced  before  ad- 
journment la  had. 

(b)  The  CouncU  shall  deposit  with  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  each 
zoning  act  passed  by  It. 

TTTLB  IV— MAYOR 

ELECTION,  QT7AUTICATIONS,  AND  SAI.AST 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  Mayor  shall  be  elected  as  provided 
in  title  vm.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Mayor 
ShaU  be  four  years,  beginning  at  noon  on 
January  2  of  the  odd  numbered  years  during 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
takee  office. 

(b)  No  person  shaU  hold  the  office  of 
Mayor   unless   he    (1)    Is  a  qualified   voter, 

(2)  Is  domlcUed  and  resides  In  the  District, 

(3)  has,  during  the  three  years  next  preced- 
ing his  nomination,  been  resident  In  and 
domlcUed  In  the  District,  (4)  holds  no 
other  elective  public  office,  (6)  holds  no  po- 
sition as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  mu- 
nicipal government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  appointive  office,  for  which 
compensation  Is  provided  out  of  District 
funds,  and  (6)  holds  no  office  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  for  which  ccanpensatlon  Is  pro- 
vided out  of  Federal  or  District  funds.  The 
Mayor  shaU  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure 
to  maintain  the  quaUflcatlons  required  by 
this  section. 

(c)  The  Mayor  shaU  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  $40,000,  and  an  aUowance  for  of- 
ficial reception  and  representation  expenses, 
which  he  shall  certify  In  reasonable  detaU 
to  the  District  CouncU,  of  not  more  than  $2,- 


500  annuaUy.  Such  salary  shall  be  payaMe 
in  periodic  installments. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  method  of  election,  the  quali- 
fications for  office,  the  compensation  and  the 
allowance  for  official  expenses  pertaining  to 
the  office  of  Mayca-  may  be  changed  by  acta 
passed  by  the  Council:  Provided,  That  no 
such  act  shall  take  effect  until  after  It  has 
been  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  District  voting  at  an  elec- 
tion on  the  proposition  set  forth  In  any 
such  act. 

POWXaS   AND   DUTIES 

Sec.  402.  The  executive  power  of  the  Dis- 
trict ShaU  be  vested  in  the  Mayor  who  shaU 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  District 
government.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  chairs  of  the 
District  coming  under  his  jurisdiction  or 
control,  and  to  that  end  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing powers  and  functions : 

(1)  He  shall  designate  the  officer  or  of- 
ficers of  the  executive  department  of  the 
District  who  shall,  during  periods  of  dis- 
ability or  absence  from  the  District  of  the 
Mayor,  the  Chairman,  and  the  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU,  execute  and  perform  aU 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Mayor. 

(2)  He  shall  act  as  the  official  spokesman 
for  the  District  and  as  the  head  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  ceremonial  purposes. 

(3)  He  shaU  administer  all  laws  relating 
to  the  a{HX>intment,  promotion,  discipline, 
separation,  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  personnel  in  the  office  of  the  Mayor, 
personnel  In  executive  departments  of  the 
District,  and  members  of  boards,  commis- 
sions, and  other  agencies,  who,  under  laws 
In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, are  subject  to  apfMlntment  and  re- 
moval by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  All  actions  affecting  such  per- 
sonnel and  such  members  shall,  until  such 
time  as  legislation  Is  enacted  by  the  Council 
superseding  such  laws  and  establishing  a 
I>ermanent  District  government  merit  sys- 
tem or  systems,  pursuant  to  section  402(4), 
continue  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  appointment, 
promotion,  discipline,  separation,  and  other 
conditions  of  employment  applicable  to  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, to  section  1001(d)  of  this  Act,  and 
where  appUcable,  to  the  provisions  of  the 
joint  agreement  between  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  authorized 
by  Executive  Order  Numbered  5401  of  No- 
vember 18,  1930,  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  District  personnel.  He  shall  appoint  or 
assign  persons  to  positions  formerly  oc- 
cupied, ex  officio,  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Coliimbla  or  by  the  Assistant 
to  the  Commissioner  and  shaU  have  power  to 
remove  such  persons  from  such  positions. 
The  officers  and  employees  of  each  agency 
with  respect  to  which  legislative  power  Is 
delegated  by  this  Act  and  which,  immediate- 
ly prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
was  not  subject  to  the  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District, 
shall  continue  to  be  appointed  and  removed 
in  accordance  with  appUcable  laws  imtU  such 
time  as  such  laws  may  be  superseded  by 
legislation  passed  by  the  Council  establish- 
ing a  permanent  District  government  merit 
system  or  systems  pursuant  to  section 
402(4). 

(4)  He  shall  administer  the  personnel 
functions  of  the  District  covering  employees 
of  all  District  departments,  boards,  commis- 
sions, offices,  and  agencies,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  this  Act.  Personnel  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  Congress,  prior  to  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section.  Including, 
without  llmltaUon,  legislation  relating  to 
appointments,  promotions,  discipline,  sepa- 
rations, pay,  unemployment  compensation, 
health,  dlsablUty  and  death  benefits,  leave, 
retirement,  insurance,  and  veterans'  prefer- 
ence, appUcable  to  employees  of  the  District 
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-,«mment,  as  set  forth  In  section  1003 (c). 
S^lToontinue  to  be  applicable  until  such 
t^  as  the  Council  shaU,  pursuant  to  this 
l^on  provide  equal  or  equivalent  coverage 
imder  8  District  government  merit  system 
^svstems.  The  District  government  merit 
Znem  or  systems  shall  be  estabUshed  by 
iCulatlon  of  the  CouncU.  The  system  or 
I^ms  may  provide  for  continued  partlcl- 
!^n  in  all  or  part  of  the  Federal  clvU 
«rvice  svstem  and  shall  provide  for  per- 
sons employed  by  the  District  government 
^mediately  preceding  the  effective  date  of 
luch  system  or  systems  personnel  benefits, 
including  but  not  Umited  to  pay,  tenure, 
leave  residence,  retirement,  health  and  life 
insurance,  and  employee  disabUlty  and  death 
benefits,  all  at  least  equal  to  those  provided 
by  legislation  enacted  by  Congress,  or  regu- 
IMlon  adopted  pursuant  thereto,  and  appli- 
cable to  such  officers  and  employees  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  sys- 
tem or  systems  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  The  District  government  merit  system 
or  systems  shall  take  effect  not  earUer  than 
one  year  nor  later  than  five  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section. 

(6)  He  shall,  through  the  heads  of  admin- 
istrative boards,  offices,  and  agencies,  super- 
vise and  direct  the  activities  of  such  boards, 
offices,  and  agencies. 

(6)  He  ShaU,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
prepare  reports  for  such  year  of  (a)  the  fi- 
nances of  the  District,  and  (b)  the  admin- 
istrative activities  of  the  executive  office  of 
the  Mayor  and  the  executive  departments  of 
the  District.  He  shaU  submit  such  reports 
to  the  Ooimcll  within  ninety  days  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

(7)  He  shall  keep  the  CouncU  advised  of 
the  financial  condition  and  future  needs  of 
the  District  and  make  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  CouncU  as  may  seem  to  him 
desirable. 

(8)  He  may  submit  drafts  of  acts  to  the 
OouncU. 

(9)  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  Council,  consistent  with  the  provlalons 
of  this  Act,  may  direct. 

(10)  He  may  delegate  any  of  his  functions 
(other  than  the  function  of  approving  or 
disapproving  acts  passed  by  the  Council  or 
the  function  of  approving  contracts  between 
the  District  and  the  Federal  Government 
under  section  901)  to  any  officer,  employee, 
or  agency  of  the  executive  office  of  the 
Mayor,  or  to  any  director  of  an  executive 
department  who  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Mayor,  make  a  further  delegation  of  aU 
or  a  part  of  such  functions  to  subordinates 
under  his  jurisdiction. 

(11)  There  shaU  be  a  City  Administrator, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and 
who  may  be  removed  by  the  Mayor.  The 
City  Administrator  shall  be  the  principal 
managerial  aide  to  the  Mayor,  and  he  shaU 
perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to 
him  by  the  Mayor. 

(12)  The  Mayor  or  the  CouncU  may  pro- 
pose to  the  executive  or  legislative  branches 
of  the  United  States  Government  legisla- 
tion or  other  action  dealing  with  any  sub- 
ject not  falling  within  the  authority  of  the 
District  government,  as  defined  in  this  Act. 

(13)  As  custodian  the  Mayor  shaU  use 
and  authenticate  the  corporate  seal  of  the 
District  In  accordance  with  law. 

(14)  He  shaU  have  the  right,  under  the 
rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  CouncU,  to  be 
heard  by  the  CouncU  or  any  of  Its  com- 
mittees. 

(15)  He  is  authorised  to  Issue  and  enforce 
such  administrative  orders,  not  Inconsistent 
with  any  Act  of  the  Congress  or  any  act  of 
the  CouncU  or  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  and  duties. 

TITLE   V— THE   DISTRICT   BUDGET 

nSCAL   TEAS 

Sbc.  601.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  July 


and  shall  end  on  the  30th  day  of  Jun«  of  th* 
succeeding  calendar  year.  Such  fiscal  year 
shall  also  constitute  the  budget  and  ac- 
counting year. 

BUDGETARY  DETAILS  FIXED  BY   DISTRICT  COUKCIL 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and 
submit,  not  later  than  AprU  1,  to  the  District 
Council,  in  such  form  as  the  CouncU  shaU 
approve,  the  annual  budget  estimates  of  the 
District  and  the  budget  message. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall.  In  consultation  with 
the  Council,  take  whatever  action  may  be 
necessary  to  achieve.  Insofar  as  Is  possible, 
(1)  consistency  in  accounting  and  budget 
classifications,  (2)  synchronization  between 
accounting  and  budget  classifications  and 
organizational  structure,  and  (8)  support  of 
the  budget  Justifications  by  information  on 
performance  and  program  costs  as  shown  by 
the  accounts. 

ADOPTION    OF   BUDGET 

Sec.  503.  The  CouncU  shall  by  act  adopt 
a  budget  for  each  fiscal  year  not  later  than 
May  15,  except  that  the  CouncU  may,  by 
resolution,  extend  the  period  for  Its  adop- 
tion. The  effective  date  of  the  budget  shaU 
be  July  1  of  the  same  calendar  year. 

FIVE-YEAB    CAPITAL    PROOaAM 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
annual  budget,  the  Council  shall  adopt  a 
flve-ye&r  capital  program  and  a  capital 
budget. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  the  flve-year 
capital  program  and  shall  submit  said  pro- 
gram and  the  capital  budget  message  to  the 
Coimcil,  not  later  than  February  1. 

(c)  The  w^ltal  program  shaU  Include: 

(1)  a  clear  general  simamary  of  Its  con- 
tents; 

(2)  a  list  of  all  capital  Improvements 
which  are  proposed  to  be  undertaken  during 
the  five  fiscal  years  next  ensuing,  with  ap- 
propriate sujqxwting  information  as  to  the 
necessity  for  such  Improvements; 

(3)  cost  estimates,  methods  of  flnanring, 
and  recommended  time  schedules  for  each 
such  Improvement;  and 

(4)  the  estimated  annual  cost  of  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  the  fadUtlee  to  be  con- 
structed or  aoqiUred. 

(d)  The  capital  program  shaU  be  rerlaed 
and  extended  each  year  with  regard  to  capi- 
tal Improvements  stUl  pending  or  In  the 
process  of  oonstructlon  or  acquisition. 

(e)  Actual  capital  expenditures  shaU  be 
carried  each  year  as  the  capital  outlay  sec- 
tion of  the  current  budget.  These  expendi- 
tures shall  be  in  the  form  of  direct  caplul 
outlays  from  cxurent  revenues  or  debt  serv- 
ice payments. 

BUDGET    ESTABLISHES    APPEOPSIATIOKB 

Sec.  506.  The  adoption  of  the  budget  by 
the  Council  shall  operate  to  impropriate  and 
to  make  avaUable  for  expenditure,  for  the 
purposes  tiierein  named,  the  several  amounts 
steted  therein  as  proposed  expMuUtures,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  703. 

SUPPLKMXNTAI.    AFPBOPRIATTOHS 

Sec.  606.  The  Council  may  at  any  time  pass 
an  act  rescinding  previously  appropriated 
funds  which  are  then  available  for  expendi- 
ture, or  appropriating  funds  In  addition  to 
thoso  theretofore  appropriated  to  the  extent 
unappropriated  funds  are  available;  and  for 
such  purpose  unappropriated  funds  may  In- 
clude those  borrowed  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  621. 

TITLE  VI — BORROWINa 

Part  1 — Bobrowikg  por  Capital 

Improvements 

BOBKOWING    power;    DEBT   LnCITATIONa 

Sec  601.  The  District  may  Incvir  Indebted- 
ness by  Issuing  Its  bonds  In  either  coupon  or 
registered  form  to  fund  or  refund  Indebted- 
ness of  the  District  at  any  time  outstanding 
and  to  pay  the  cost  of  constructing  or  ac- 
quiring any  capital  projects  requiring  an  ex- 


penditure greater  than  the  amount  of  taxes 
or  other  revenues  allowed  for  such  capital 
projects  toy  the   annual   budget:    Provided, 
That  no  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  Indebt- 
edness, other  than  bonds  to  fund  or  refund 
outstanding  Indebtedness  shaU  be  issued  in 
an  amount  which  together  with  Indebtedness 
of  the  District  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  existing  law.  shaU  cause 
the  aggregate  of  Indebtedness  of  the  District 
to  exceed  13  per  centum  of  the  average  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  assessed  values  (as  of  the  1st 
day  of  Jtily  of  the  ten  most  recent  fiscal  years 
for  which  such  assessed  values  are  avaUable) 
of  (1)  the  taxable  real  and  tangible  personal 
property  located  In  the  District,  and  (2)  the 
real  and  tangible  personal  property  referred 
to  In  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  741 
(a)  of  this  Act.  the  values  of  which  shall  be 
computed  In  accordance  with  the  appUcable 
provisions  of  section  741  of  this  Act.  nor  shaU 
such  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness Issued  for  purposes  other  than  the  con- 
struction or  acquisition  of  capital  projects 
connected  with  mass  transit,  highway,  water, 
and  sanitary  sewage  works  purposes,  or  any 
revenue-producing  capital  projects  which  are 
determined  by  the  CouncU  to  be  self-Uqul- 
datlng  exceed  6  per  centum  of  such  average 
assessed  value.  Bonds  or  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  may  be  Issued  by  the  District 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  CouncU  from  time 
to  time  m  amounts  in  the  aggregate  at  any 
time  outstanding  not  exceeding  2  per  centum 
of  said  assessed  value,  exclusive  of  Indebt- 
edness owing  to  the  United  States  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title.  AU  other  bonds  or 
evidence  of  Indebtedness,  other  than  bonds 
to  fund  or  refxind  outstanding  Indebtedness, 
shall  be  Issued  only  with  the  assent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  qualified  voters  of  said  District 
voting  at  an  election  on  the  proposition  of 
issuing    such    bonds.    In    determining    the 
amount  of  indebtedness  within  all   of  the 
aforesaid  Umltatlon  at  any  time  outstanding 
there  shaU  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  of 
such  Indebtedness  the  amount  of  the  then 
current  tax  levy  for  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  outstanding  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  the  District  and  any  other  moneys  set 
aside  Into  any  sinking  fund  and  Irrevocably 
dedicated  to  the  payment  of  such  bonded 
Indebtedness.  The  CotincU  shall  make  provi- 
sion for  the  payment  of  any  bonds  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  title,  in  the  maimer  pro- 
vided In  section  631  hereof. 

CONTENTS   OF   BORROWING   LEGISLATION;    REFER- 
ENDUM   ON    BOND    ISSUE 

Sec  602.  (a)  The  CouncU  may  by  act  au- 
thorize the  issuance  of  bonds:  Provided,  That 
such  act  ShaU  conUln  at  least  the  following 
provisions : 

(1)  A  brief  description  of  each  purpose  for 
which  Indebtedness  Is  proposed  to  be  in- 
curred; 

(2)  The  maximum  amount  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  indebtedness  which  may  be  in- 
curred for  each  such  purpose; 

(3)  The  maximum  rate  of  Interest  to  be  paid 
on  such  indebtedness;  and 

(4)  In  the  event  the  OouncU  la  required 
by  thla  part,  or  It  is  determined  by  the  Coun- 
cU In  Its  discretion,  to  submit  the  question 
of  Issuing  such  bonds  to  a  vote  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  District,  the  manner  of 
holding  such  election,  the  manner  of  voting 
for  or  against  the  Inciirrtng  of  such  Indebt- 
edness, and  the  form  of  ballot  to  be  \ised  at 
such  election.  The  baUot  shall  be  In  such 
form  as  to  permit  the  voters  to  vote  separate- 
ly for  or  against  the  Incurring  of  Indebted- 
ness for  each  of  the  purposes  for  which  In- 
debtedness Is  proposed  to  be  Incurred. 

(b)  The  CouncU  shaU  cause  the  proposi- 
tion of  Issuing  such  bonds  to  be  submitted 
by  the  Board  of  Elections  to  the  qualified 
voters  at  the  first  general  election  to  be  held 
In  the  District  not  less  than  forty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act  auhorii- 
Ing  such  bonds,  or  upon  a  vote  of  at  least  two- 
tiilrds  of  the  mMnbers  of  the  OouncU.  the 
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CoaacU  may  o»U  a  special  election  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  upon  the  Issuance  of  ^d 
bonds  such  election  to  be  held  by  the  Bofcrd 
of  Elections  at  any  date  set  by  the  Cou^cU 
not  lees  than  forty  days  after  the  er 
ment  of  such  act. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Elections  Is  author, 
and  directed  to  preecrlbe  the  manner  of 
istratlon  and  the  poUlng  places  and  to  n4ine 
the  judges  andclerlts  of  election  and  to  m^He 
such  other  rules  and  regulations  for  the  cpn- 
duct  of  such  elections  as  are  not  speclflcflly 
provided  by  the  Council  as  may  be  neces^ry 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provision!  of 
this  section.  Including  provisions  for  jthe 
nubllcatlon  of  a  notice  of  such  election  seat- 
ing briefly  the  proposition  or  propo6lt*.ns 
to  be  voted  on  and  the  designated  poking 
places  in  the  various  precincts  and  ward*  in 
the  District.  The  said  notice  shall  be  pub- 
lished at  least  once  a  week  for  Io^f  cousUcn- 
tlve  calendar  weets  on  any  day  of  the  wtek, 
the  first  publication,  thereof  to  be  not  Jess 
than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty  days  ptlor 
to  the  date  fixed  by  the  Council  £or  t-^*  «if  * 
Uon.  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  canVa^s 
the  votes  cast  at  such  election  and  certify 
the  results  thereof  to  the  CouncU  In  the  naan- 
ner  prescribed  for  the  canvass  and  certifica- 
tion of  the  results  of  general  election^.  The 
certification  of  the  result  of  the  election  ^all 
^iumished  once  by  the  Board  of  ElectTons 
within  three  days  foUowlng  the  date  of  the 
election.  I 

PUBUCATION    or    BOBROWINC    LE0ISUlTIO|l 

S«c   603.  The  Mayor  shall  publish  any]  act 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  bonds  at  Ifcast 
once  within  five  days  after  the  enacti 
thereof,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  ei 
ment  thereof  in  substantially  the  folio- 

tana: 

••NOTICE 

•The  following  act  authorizing  the]  Is- 
suance of  bonds  published  herewith  T^^^' 
come  effective,  and  the  time  within  whlth  a 
auit  acUon.  «•  proceeding  questioning!  the 
validity  of  such  bonds  c*n  be  commenced  as 
provided  in  the  District  of  ColumbU  <^f  ter 
Act  wlU  expire  twenty  days  from  the  da«e  of 
the  first  publication  of  this  noUce  (or  U^  the 
event  the  proposition  of  Issuing  the  pr<#^ed 
bonds  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  quaUAed 
voters,  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  Jub- 
Ucatlon  of  the  promulgation  of  the  results 
of  the  election  ordered  by  said  act  t«  be 

held).  „ 

"Mayo^ 

SHORT    PERIOD     OP    UMrTATION 

8»c  604  Upon  the  expiration  of  twfenty 
days  from  and  after  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  notice  of  the  enactment  of  an  act  au- 
thorUlng  the  Issuance  of  bonds  without  the 
submission  of  the  propoeitlon  for  th^  Is- 
suance thereof  to  the  qualified  voters,  ot^  up- 
on the  expiration  of  twenty  days  from,  the 
date  of  publloatlon  of  the  promulgatlo^i  of 
the  results  of  an  election  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  issuing  bonds,  as  the  case  may  b*.  all 
as  provided  In  secUon  603 —  I 

( 1 )  any  recitals  or  statements  of  fact  con- 
tained m  such  act  or  in  the  preambl^  or 
the  titles  thereof  or  In  the  results  of  the  flec- 
tion of  any  proceedings  in  connection  torlth 
the  ealllng.  holding,  or  conducting  of  flec- 
tion upon  the  issuance  of  such  bonds  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  trv»e  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  validity  of  the  bonds  there- 
by authorized,  and  the  District  and  all  oth- 
ers interested  shall  thereafter  be  sto|)ped 
from  denying  same; 

(2)  such  act  and  all  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  of  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  bonds  shall  be  conclusively 
presumed  to  have  been  duly  smd  regiiarly 
taken,  passed,  and  done  by  the  District;  and 
the  Board  of  Elections  in  full  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  all; laws 
applicable  thereto: 

(3)  the  vaUdlty  of  such  act  and  said  pro* 


ceedlngs  shall  not  thereafter  be  questioned 
by  either  a  party  plaintiff  or  a  party  de- 
fendant, and  no  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
in  any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  question- 
ing the  validity  of  same,  except  in  a  suit, 
action,  or  proceeding  commenced  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  such  twenty  days. 

ACTS    FOR    ISSTJANCE    OF    BONDS 

Sxc.  605.  After  the  expiration  of  the  twenty- 
day  limitation  period  provided  for  in  section 
604  of  this  part,  the  Council  may  by   act 
establish   an   issue  of  bonds  as   authorized 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  601 
to  604,  inclusive,  hereof.  An  Issue  of  bonds  is 
hereby  defined  to  be  all  or  any  pert  of  an 
aggregate   principal   amount   of   bonds   au- 
thorized pursuant  to  said  sections,  but  no 
Indebtedness  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  t)een 
Incurred  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  un- 
til the  bonds  shall  have  been  sold,  delivered, 
and  paid  for.  and  then  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  principal  amount  of  bonds  so  sold 
and  delivered.  The  bonds  of  any  authorized 
issue  may  be  issued  all  at  one  time,  or  from 
time  to  time  In  series  and  In  such  amounts  as 
the  Council  shall  deem  advisable.  The  act 
authorizing   the   Issuance   of   any   series   of 
bonds  shall  fix  the  date  of  the  bonds  of  such 
series,  and  the  bonds  ot  each  such  series  shall 
be  payable  In  annual  Installments  beginning 
not  more  than  three  years  after  the  date  of 
the  bonds  and  ending  not  more  than  thirty 
years  from  such  date.  The  amount  of  said 
series  to  be  payable  In  each  year  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  when  the  annual  Interest  Is  added 
to  the  principal  amount  payable  In  each  year 
the  total  amount  payable  In  each  year  in 
which  part  of  the  principal  is  payable  shall 
be  substantially  equal.  It  shall  be  an  Im- 
material variance  if  the  difference  between 
the   largest    and   the   smallest   amounts   of 
principal  and  Interest  payable  annuaUy  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  bonds  does  not  exceed  3 
per  centum  of  the  total  authorized  amount 
of  such  series.  Such  act  shall  also  preecrlbe 
the  form  of  the  bonds  to  be  Issued  there- 
under, and  of  the  Interest  coupons   apper- 
taining thereto,  and  the  manner  In  which 
said  bonds  and  coupons  shall  be  executed. 
The  bonds  and  coupons  may  be  executed  by 
the  facsimile  signatures  of  the  officer  or  offi- 
cers designated  by  the  act  authorizing  the 
bonds,  to  sign  the  bonds,  with  the  exception 
that  at  least  one  signature  shall  be  manual. 
Such  bonds  may  be  Issued  In  coupon  form 
in  the  denomination  of  $1,000.  reglsterable  as 
to  principal  only  or  as  to  both  principal  and 
Interest,  and  If  registered  as  to  both  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  may  be  Issuable  in  denomi- 
nations of  multiples  of  $1,000.  Such  bonds 
and  the  Interest  thereon  may  be  payable  at 
such  place  or  places  within  or  without  the 
District  as  the  CouncU  may  determine. 

PUBLIC   SAI.X 

Sec.  606.  All  bonds  Issued  under  this  part 
shall  be  sold  at  public  sale  upon  sealed  pro- 
posals at  such  price  or  prices  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  after  pubUcatlon  of  a 
notice  of  such  sale  at  least  once  not  less  than 
ten  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  sale  In  a 
dally  newspaper  carrying  municipal  bond 
notices  and  devoted  primarily  to  financial 
news  or  to  the  subject  of  State  and  munici- 
pal bonds  published  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
New  York,  and  In  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  published  In  the  District.  Such 
notice  shall  state,  among  other  things,  that 
no  proposal  shall  be  considered  unless  there 
Is  deposited  with  the  District  as  a  downpay- 
ment  a  certified  check  or  cashier's  check  for 
an  amount  equal  to  at  least  2  per  centum 
oT  the  par  amount  of  bonds  bid  for.  and  the 
Council  shall  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any 
and  all  bids. 

Past  2 — Shobt-Txsm  Bobrowino 

BORBOWINO    to    MEKT    BTTPPLEMKNTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  621.  In  the  absence  of  unappropriated 
available    revenues    to    meet    supplemental 


appropriations  made  pursuant  to  section  605. 
the  Council  may  by  act  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  negotiable  notes,  In  a  total  amount 
not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
each  of  which  shall  be  designated  "supple- 
mental" and  may  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  but  all  such  notes  and  renewals  thereof 
shall  be  paid  not  later  than  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  foUowlng  that  in  which  such  act 
becomes  effective. 

BORROWING    IN    ANTICIPATION    OF    REVENUES 

Sec  622.  For  any  fiscal  year.  In  anticipation 
of  the  collection  or  receipt  of  revenues  of 
that  fiscal  year,  the  Council  may  by  act 
authorize  the  borrowing  of  money  by  the 
execution  of  negotiable  notes  of  the  District, 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  at  any  time 
outstanding  20  pcT  centum  of  the  total 
anticipated  revenue,  each  of  which  shall  be 
designated  "Revenue  Note  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  19  ".  Such  notes  may  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  but  all  such  notes,  together 
with  the  renewals,  shall  mature  and  be  paid 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  original  notes  have  been  issued. 

NOTES   REDEEMABLE    PRIOR   TO    MATUHITT 

Sec.  623.  No  notes  issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  be  made  payable  on  demand,  but 
any  note  may  be  made  subject  to  redemption 
prior  to  maturity  on  such  notice  and  at  such 
time  as  may  be  stated  In  the  note. 

SALE   OF    NOTES 

Sec  624.  All  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  may  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par  and 
accrued  Interest  at  private  sale  without  pre- 
vious advertising. 

Part  3 — Payment  of  Bonds  and  Notes 

SEC  631.  (a)  The  act  of  the  CouncU 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  bonds  pursuant 
to  this  title,  shaU.  where  necessary,  provide 
for  the  levy  annually  of  a  special  tax  without 
limitation  as  to  rate  or  amount  upon  all  the 
taxable  real  and  personal  tangible  property 
within  the  District  in  amounts  which  to- 
gether with  other  revenues  of  the  District 
available  and  applicable  for  said  purposes, 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  of  and 
Interest  on  said  bonds  and  the  premium.  If 
any,  upon  the  redemption  thereof,  as  the 
same  respectively  become  due  and  payable, 
which  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected  at 
the  same  time  and  In  the  same  manner  as 
other  District  taxes  are  levied  and  collected, 
and  when  collected  shall  be  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  such  principal.  Interest, 
and  premium. 

(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  District 
shall  be  and  Is  hereby  pledged  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  and  the  Interest  on 
all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  hereafter 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  whether  or  not 
such  pledge  be  stated  In  the  bonds  or  notes 
or  m  the  act  authorizing  the  Issuance  thereof. 
Part  4 — Tax  Exemption— Legal  Investment 
tax  exemption 

Sec.  641.  Bonds  £ind  notes  Issued  by  the 
CouncU  pursuant  to  this  Utle  and  the  inter- 
est thereon  shall  be  exempt  from  aU  Federal 
and  District  taxation  except  esUte,  Uiherlt- 
ance,  and  gift  taxes. 

LEGAL    INVESTMENT 

Sec  642.  Notwithstanding  any  restriction 
on  the  investment  of  funds  by  fiduciaries 
contained  in  any  other  law.  all  domestic  in- 
surance companies,  domestic  insurance  as- 
sociations, executors,  administrators,  guard- 
ians trustees,  and  other  fiduciaries  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  legally  invest 
any  sinking  funds,  moneys,  trust  funds,  or 
other  funds  belonging  to  them  or  under  or 
within  their  control  in  any  bonds  issued 
pursuant  to  this  title.  It  being  the  purpose 
of  this  section  to  authorize  the  investment 
m  such  bonds  or  notes  of  all  sinking,  in- 
surance, retirement,  compensation,  pens^n. 
and  trust  funds.  National  banking  associ- 
ations are  authorized  to  deal  In,  underwrite. 
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purchase 


and  seU,  for  their  own  accounts  or 


for  the  accounts  of  customers,  bonds  and 
nntes  Issued  by  the  District  Council  to  the 
same  extent  as  national  banking  associations 
at  authorized  by  paragraph  seven  of  section 
5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24), 
to  deal  m,  underwrite,  purchase  and  sell  ob- 
lUtatlons  of  the  United  States,  States,  or 
mllUcal  subdivisions  thereof.  AU  Federal 
buUdlng  and  loan  associations  and  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations;  and  banks, 
OTst  companies,  building  and  loan  associa- 
tioDB,  and  savings  and  loan  associations, 
domiciled  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  may 
purchase,  sell,  underwrite,  and  deal  In,  for 
tiieir  own  account  or  for  the  account  of 
others,  all  bonds  or  notes  issued  pursuant 
to  this  title:  Provided.  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
relieving  any  person,  firm,  association,  or 
corporation  from  any  duty  of  exercising  due 
and  reasonable  care  in  selecting  securities 
for  purchase  or  Investment. 
TITLE  vn— FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
DISTRICT 
Part  1 — Financial  Administration 

StTRETY     bonds 

Sec.  701.  Each  officer  and  employee  of  the 
District  required  to  do  so  by  the  District 
CouncU  shall  provide  a  bond  with  such 
surety  and  in  such  amount  as  the  Council 
may  require.  The  premiums  for  all  such 
bonds  shall  be  paid  out  of  appropriations  for 
the  District. 

financial  duties  of  the  mayor 

Sec  702.  The  Mayor,  through  his  duly 
designated  subordinates,  shall  have  charge 
of  the  admlrUstratlon  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  District  and  to  that  end  he  shall — 

(1)  prepare  and  submit  in  the  form  and 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Council  under  sec- 
tion 502  the  annual  budget  estimates  and 
a  budget  message; 

(2)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all 
financial  transactions  to  Insure  adequate 
control  of  revenues  and  resourcee  and  to  In- 
sure that  appropriations  are  not  exceeded; 

(3)  maintain  systems  of  accounting  and 
Internal  control  designed  to  provide — 

(A)  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  results 
of  the  District  government's  activities. 

(B)  adequate  financial  Information  needed 
by  the  District  government  for  management 
purposes, 

(C)  effective  control  over  and  account- 
abUity  for  all  fluids,  property,  and  other 
assets; 

(4)  submit  to  the  Council  a  monthly  fi- 
nancial statement,  by  appropriation  and  de- 
partment, and  in  any  further  detaU  the 
Council  may  specify: 

(5)  prepare,  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  a  complete  financial  statement  and  re- 
port: 

(6)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  of  all  property  subject  to  as- 
sessment within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
District  for  taxation,  make  all  special  assess- 
ments for  the  District  government,  prepare 
tax  maps,  and  give  such  notice  of  taxes  and 
special  assessments  as  may  be  required  by 
law; 

(7)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  all  taxes,  spe- 
cial assessments,  license  fees,  and  other  rev- 
enues of  the  District  for  the  collection  of 
which  the  District  is  responsible  and  receive 
all  money  receivable  by  the  District  from  the 
Federal  Government,  or  from  any  court,  or 
from  any  agency  of  the  District; 

(8)  have  custody  of  all  public  funds  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  the 
District,  or  any  agency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, and  deposit  all  funds  coming  Into  his 
lisnds,  In  such  depositories  as  may  be  desig- 
nated and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  act  of  the  Council; 

(9)  have  custody  of  all  Investments  ajid 
Invested  funds  of  the  District  government,  or 
In  possession  of  such  government  In  a  fl- 
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duclary  capacity,  and  have  the  safekeeping  of 
all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  and  the 
receipt  and  deUvery  of  District  bonds  and 
notes  for  transfer,  registration,  or  exchange. 


Sec 


control  of  appropriations 
703.  The  Council  may  provide  for  (1) 


the  transfer  during  the  budget  year  of  any 
appropriation  balance  then  available  for  one 
item  of  appropriation  to  another  item  of  ap- 
propriation, and  (2)  the  allocation  to  new 
items  of  funds  appropriated  for  contingent 
expenditure. 

accounttno  supervision  and  control 
Sec  704.  The  Mayor,  through  his  duly  au- 
thorized subordinates,  shall — 

( 1 )  prescribe  the  forms  of  receipts,  vouch- 
ers, bills,  and  claims  to  be  vised  by  aU  the 
agencies  of  the  District  government; 

(2)  examine  and  approve  all  contracts, 
orders,  and  other  docximents  by  which  the 
District  government  Incurs  financial  obliga- 
tions, having  previously  ascertained  that 
moneys  have  been  appropriated  and  allotted 
and  wUl  be  avaUable  when  the  obligations 
ShaU  become  due  and  payable; 

(3)  audit  and  approve  before  payment  all 
blUs,  Invoices,  payroUs,  and  other  evidences 
of  claims,  demands,  or  charges  against  the 
District  government  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  legal  officials  of  the  District  determine 
the  regiUarlty.  legality,  and  correctness  of 
such  claims,  demands,  or  charges;  and 

(4)  perform  Internal  audits  of  central  ac- 
counting and  department  and  agency  records 
of  the  District  government,  including  the 
examination  of  any  accounts  or  records  of 
financial  transactions,  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  the  effectiveness  of  accounting  sys- 
tems, internal  control,  and  related  adminis- 
trative practices  of  the  respective  agencies. 

GENEKAL  FUND 

Sec  705.  The  general  fund  of  the  District 
shall  be  composed  of  the  revenues  of  the 
District  other  than  the  revenues  applied  by 
law  to  special  funds.  All  moneys  received  by 
any  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict m  its  or  his  official  capacity  shall  be- 
long to  the  District  government  and  shall 
be  paid  promptly  to  the  Mayor,  or  his  dtUy 
authorized  subordinates,  for  deposit  In  the 
appropriate  funds. 

contracts  extending  beyond  one  teae 

Sec  706.  No  contract  involving  expendi- 
ture out  of  an  appropriation  which  Is  avaU- 
able for  more  than  one  year  shaU  be  made 
for  a  period  of  more  than  five  years;  nor 
shall  any  such  contract  be  valid  unless  made 
pursuant  to  criteria  established  by  an  act  of 
the  CouncU. 

Part  2 — Annual  Post  Audit  by  General 

Accounting  Office 

independent  annual  post  audit 

Sec  721.  (a)  The  financial  transactions 
shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  accordance  with  such  principles  and 
procedures  and  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
determination  of  the  auditing  procedures  to 
be  followed  and  the  extent  of  the  examina- 
tion of  vouchers  and  other  documents,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  give  due  regard 
to  generaUy  accepted  principles  of  auditing, 
Including  consideration  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  accounting  organizations  and  systems. 
Internal  audit  and  control,  and  related  ad- 
ministrative practices.  The  audit  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  are  normally  kept.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by 
the  District  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit,  and  such  representatives  shaU  be  af- 
forded fuU  faculties  for  verifying  transac- 
tions with  the  balances  or  secvirltles  held  by 
depositories,  fiscal   agents,  and  custodians. 


The  District  of  Columbia  shaU  reimburse 
the  General  Accounting  Office  for  expenses  of 
such  audit  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Mayor  and  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral, and  the  amounts  so  reimbursed  shaU  be 
deposited  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(b)  (1)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  sub- 
mit his  audit  reports  to  the  Congress,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  CouncU.  The  reports  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audits  and  shall 
Include  such  comments  and  Information  as 
the  ComptroUer  General  may  deem  necessary 
to  keep  the  Mayor  and  the  CouncU  informed 
of  the  operations  to  which  the  reports  re- 
late, together  with  such  recommendations 
vsnth  respect  thereto  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  deem  advisable.  The  reports  shaU 
show  specifically  every  program,  expenditure, 
and  other  financial  transaction  or  undertak- 
ing which,  m  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  has  been  carried  on  or  made  without 
authority  of  law. 

(2)  After  the  Mayor  and  his  duly  author- 
ized subordinates  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  the  Council  shall  make  such  re- 
port, together  with  such  other  material  as 
It  deems  pertinent  thereto,  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  and  shall  transmit  copies 
thereof  to  the  Congress. 

(3)  The  Mayor,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  report  has  been  made  to  him  and  the 
Council,  shall  state  In  writing  to  the  Coun- 
cU, with  a  copy  to  the  Congress,  what  has 
been  done  to  comply  with  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Comptroller  General  in 
the  report. 

amendment  of  budget  and  accounting  act 
Sec  722.  Section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921   (31  U.8.C.  2),  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  municipal 
government  of  the   District   of  ColumbU". 
Part  3 — Adjustment  of  Federal  and 
District  Expenses 
Sec  731.  Subject  to  section  901  and  other 
provisions  of  law,  the  Mayor,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  are 
authorized  tmd  empowered  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement    or    agreements    concerning    the 
manner  and  method  by  which  amounts  owed 
by  the  District  to  the  United  States,  or  by 
the  United  States  to  the  District,  shall  be 
ascertained  and  paid. 

Part  4 — Annual  Federal  Payment  to  th« 
District 
Sec  741.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  unique 
character  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
Nation's  Capital  City,  regular  annual  pay- 
ments by  the  Federal  Government  are  hereby 
authorized  to  cover  the  proper  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  DUtrict  government.  On  or 
before  January  10  of  each  year,  the  Mayor 
ehaU.  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas\iry  through 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  a  re- 
quest for  a  Federal  payment  to  be  made  dur- 
ing the  following  fiscal  year,  and  the  amount 
of  such  payment  shall  be  computed  bjb  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  An  amount  (to  be  paid  to  the  general 
fund)  computed  as  of  January  1  of  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  pay- 
ment Is  requested  based  upon  the  following 
factors: 

(A)  The  amount  of  real  property  taxes  lost 
to  the  District  during  the  fiscal  year  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  annual  Federal  payment  Is  being  re- 
quested, based  upon  the  assessed  value  and 
rate  of  tax  in  effect  on  January  1  of  said 
preceding  yesir,  as  a  result  of  the  exemption 
from  real  property  taxation  of  the  following 
properties : 

(1)  Real  property  In  the  District  owned 
and  used  by  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  Federnl  governmental  serv- 
ices or  performing  Federal  governmental 
functions,    but   excluding    parklands,   mu- 
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seiims.  art  galleries,  mejnortala,  statuary  and 
slirlnee,  and  also  excluding  to  the  extent  to 
which  It  may  be  so  used,  property  ownad  by 
the  United  Statee  and  used  to  provUle  a 
service  or  perform  a  function  which  ■^ould 
otherwise  be  provided  or  performed  bt  the 
District,  such  as,  by  way  of  example]  and 
without  limitation,  public  streets  and  alleys 
and  public  water  supply  facilities.  | 

(U)  Real  property  In  the  District  exfempt 
from  taxation  by  special  Act  of  Congrefes  or 
exempt  from  taxation  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (k)  of  section  1  of  the  Act  approved 
December  24,  1942  (56  Stat.  1809) ,  as  an»end- 
ed  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-801a(lt) ) ,  and  no^  eli- 
gible for  exemption  from  taxation  under  any 
other  subsection  of  said  section  1  of  th^  Act 
approved  December  24,  1942.  , 

(B)  The  amount  of  personal  property  taxes 
loat  to  the  DUtrlct  during  the  fiscal ,  year 
Immediately  preceding  the  fiscal  yeat  for 
which  the  annual  Federal  payment  Is  feeing 
requested  based  upon  the  assessed  valuf  and 
rate  of  tax  in  effect  on  January  1  of  said  pre- 
ceding year,  as  a  consequence  of  the  exemp- 
tion from  personal  property  taxation  of]  tan- 
gible personal  property  located  in  thei  Dis- 
trict and  which  Is  owned  by  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  objects  of  art.  museum 
pieces,  statuary,  and  libraries.  Tanglblel  per- 
sonal property  located  In  the  District  owned 
by  the  United  States  may  be  estlmaUd  by 
one  or  more  methods  developed  by  the 
Mayor  and  approved  by  the  Admlnlstral  or  of 
General  Services. 

(C)  The  amount  obtained  by  multiplying 
b7  a  fraction  the  actual  collections,  daring 
the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  annual  Federal  paypnent 
18  being  requested,  of  corporation  and  tnln- 
corporated  business  franchise  taxes,  anditaxes 
on  Insvirance  premiums  and  on  grross  learn- 
ings of  financial  institutions  and  guaranty 
companies.  The  numerator  of  such  fraction 
shall  be  the  total  number  of  Federal  Oopem- 
ment  employees  whose  places  of  emplojtoient 
are  In  the  District,  as  estimated  by  the  Uplted 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  de- 
nominator of  which  shall  be  the  total  num- 
ber of  other  employees  whose  places  of  em- 
ployment are  In  the  District,  as  estimated  by 
the  United  States  Employment  Serviqe  for 
the  District,  but  excluding  employees  (Jf  the 
government  of  the  District,  employees  In 
nonprofit  activities,  and  domestics  iq  pri- 
vate households,  also  as  estimated  by  |  such 
Swvlce.  I 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  charges  for  water 
•ervlces  furnished  to  the  Federal  Oqvem- 
ment  by  the  District  diirlng  the  second 'fiscal 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  aimual 
Federal  pasrment  Is  being  requested  (to  be 
paid  to  the  water  fund) . 

(3)  The  charges  for  sanitary  sewer  services 
furnished  to  the  Federal  Government  py  the 
District  during  the  second  fiscal  yeaij  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  annual!  Fed- 
eral payment  is  being  requested  (to  b«  paid 
to  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund) .    | 

(b)  After  review  by  the  Admlnlstraior  of 
General  Services  of  the  request  for  P^eral 
pavment  and  certification  by  him  on  ir  be- 
fore April  10  of  the  flacal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  annual  Federal 
payment  is  being  requested  that  sudh  re- 
quest Is  In  conformity  with  the  pro^aions 
of  thU  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  not  later  than  September  1  otl  each 
fiscal  year,  cause  such  payment  to  be  I  made 
to  the  District  out  of  any  money  In  thoJTrea- 
sury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  jto  ad- 
vance on  or  after  July  1.  out  of  any  iioney 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
without  Interest,  such  amounts  (not  {to  ex- 
ceed In  the  aggregate  the  total  paym^t  In 
the  previous  fiscal  ye«u")  as  may  be  required 
by  the  District  pending  the  payment  of  the 
amount  authorized  by  this  aectlon.      I 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
■ball  enter  Into  cooperative  arrangements 
with   the   Jlayor   whereby   disputes,  differ- 


ences, or  disagreements  Involving  the  Federal 
payment  may  be  resolved. 

(d)  For  the  first  fiscal  year  In  which  this 
part  Is  effective,  the  amount  of  the  annual 
Federal  payment  may  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  preliminary  estimates:  Provided, 
That  such  amount  shall  be  subject  to  later 
adjustment  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part. 

TITLE  Vm— AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTaiCT 
OF  COLUMBIA  ELECTION  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  801.  The  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"Board  of  Education,"  the  following:  "the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Mayor,  the  Delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2  of  siich  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  term  'qualified  elector'  means 
any  person  (A)  who  for  the  purpose  of  vot- 
ing In  an  election  vmder  this  Act,  has  resided 
In  the  District  continuously  during  the  six- 
month  period  ending  on  the  day  of  such 
election.  (B)  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  (C)  who  is.  or  wUl  be  on  the  day 
of  the  next  election,  at  least  eighteen  years 
old.  (D)  who  has  never  been  convicted  of 
a  felony  In  the  United  States,  or.  If  he  has 
been  so  convicted,  has  been  pardoned  or 
has  been  for  the  five  years  preceding  ouch 
election,  no  longer  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  court  with  respect  thereto,  (E)  who 
is  not  mentally  Incompetent  as  adjudged  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jxirlsdlctlon,  and  (F) 
who  certifies  that  he  has  not,  within  six 
months  Immediately  preceding  the  day  of 
the  election,  claimed  the  right  to  vote  or 
voted  In  any  election  In  any  State  or  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  (other  than  in 
the  District  of  Columbia) ." 

(3)  Section  2  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph 
(4)  thereof  "a  school"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "an";  and  (2)  by  adding  at  *iie  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph?: 

"(6)  The  term  "Council"  or  "Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia'  means  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  established  pursu- 
ant to  the  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act. 

"'(7)  The  term  'Mayor'  means  the  office 
of  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Charter  Act." 

(4)  (A)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  sis  follows : 

"Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Board 
of  Elections  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  composed  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  Mayor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  District  Council.  The  term 
of  each  such  member  shall  be  three  years 
from  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  \inex- 
plred  term  of  his  predecessor.  When  a  mem- 
ber's term  of  office  expires,  he  may  continue 
to  serve  until  his  successor  Is  appointed  and 
has  qualified.  The  Mayor  shall  from  time 
to  time  designate  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board." 

(B)  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Elections 
in  office  on  the  date  when  the  Mayor  first 
elected  takes  office  shall  continue  In  office 
for  the  remainder  of  the  terms  for  which 
they  were  appointed. 

(5)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  per  annum  In  pe- 
riodic Installments;  except  that  the  rate  of 
compensation  may  be  changed  by  act  passed 
by  the  District  Council." 

(6)  Section  6(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "school". 

(7)  Section  7(d)  (1)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "odd-numbered  calendar 
year  and  of  each  presidential  election  year," 


and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof    "calendar 
year,". 

(8)  Section  8(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)(1)  Except  In  the  case  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Board  of  Eklucatlon,  the  three 
members.  Including  the  Chairman,  of  the 
Council,  the  Mayor,  and  the  District  Dele- 
gate elected  at  large,  the  other  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Council 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  respective  wards  of  the  District  from 
which  the  members  have  been  nominated. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  three  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  three  mem- 
bers, including  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Mayor,  and  the  District  Delegate 
elected  at  large,  such  members.  Mayor,  and 
District  Delegate  shall  be  elected  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  District." 

(9)  Section  8(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)   Each  candidate  In  a  general  election 
for    member    of    the    Board    of    Education, 
member  of  the  Council,  the  office  of  Mayor, 
or  the  office  of  District  Delegate   shall  be 
nominated  for  such  office  by  a  petition  (A) 
filed  with  the  Board  not  later  than  forty- 
five  days  before  the  date  of  such  general  elec- 
tion; (B)  signed  by  at  least  two  hunxlred  and 
fifty  persons  who  are  diily  registered  under 
section  7  In  the  ward  from  which  the  candi- 
date seeks  election,  or  In  the  case  of  a  candi- 
date running  at  large,  signed  by  at  least 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  in  each 
ward  of  the  District  who  are  duly  registered 
m  such   ward;   and    (C)    accompanied  by  a 
ming  fee  of  8100.  Such  fee  may  be  refunded 
only  In  the  event  that  the  candidate  with- 
draws his  nomination  In  writing   and  It  la 
received  by  the  Board  not  later  than  three 
days  after  the  date  on  which  nominations  are 
closed.  A  nominating  petitioner  for  any  such 
candidate  In  a  general  election  may  not  be 
circulated  for  signatures  before  the  ninety- 
ninth  day  preceding  the  date  of  such  election 
and  may  not  be  filed  with  the  Board  before 
the  seventieth  day  preceding  such  date.  The 
Board  may  prescribe  rules  with  respect  to 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of  nomi- 
nating petitions  and  the  posting  and  disposi- 
tion of  filing  fees.  The  Board  shall  Insure 
that  each  signature  on  a  petition  Is  that  of  a 
registered  voter  and  that  no  voter  shall  sign 
more  than  one  nominating  petition  for  any 
office.  In  a  general  election  for  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Board  of  Education  or  the  CJoun- 
cU  to  be  elected  from  wards,  the  Board  shall 
arrange  the  ballots  In  each  ward  to  enable  a 
voter  registered  In  that  ward  to  vote  for  any 
one  candidate  duly  nominated  to  be  elected 
to  any  such  office  from  such  ward,  and,  in 
the  case  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  Board 
of  Education  or  the  Council  to  be  elected 
at  large,  the  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballots 
in  each  ward  to  enable  a  voter  registered  In 
that  ward  to  vote  for  as  many  candidates 
duly  nominated  for  election  at  large  to  any 
such  office  as  there  are  Board  of  Education  or 
Council  members  to  be  elected  at  large  in 
such  election.  In  a  general  election  for  Mayor 
or  District  Delegate,  the  Board  shall  arrange 
the  ballots  In  each  ward  to  enable  a  voter 
registered  In  that  ward  to  vote  for  any  one 
candidate  duly  nominated  to  be  elected  to 
any  such  office." 

(10)  Section  10(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  paragraph  (3) 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

""(3A)  The  first  general  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  CouncU  shaU  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November 
of  the  year  this  Act  shall  become  law,  and 
thereafter  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  In  November  of  each  even-numbered 
calendar  year.  The  first  general  election  for 
the  office  of  Mayor  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  November 
of  the  year  this  Act  shall  become  law,  and 
thereafter  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  in   November  of  such  year  as  the 
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president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  elec- 


ted." 


nn  Paragraph  4(A)   of  section  10(a)   of 
ih  Actteamended  to  read  as  follows: 
•^4WA)(1)    U   in   a   general  election   for 
--mbere  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  the 
SSTao  candidate  for  the  office  of  mem- 
S^sudi  Board  or  CouncU  from  a  ward 
no  Mndidate  for  the  office  of  member  of 
",rS    or    Council    elected    at    large 
!!^ere^ly  one  at  large  position  Is  being 
ff  It^uch  election)  receives  40  per  ^n- 
?^of  the  votes  validly  cast  for  such  office 
!^ofl    election    shall    be    held    on    the 
•   ^.flrst  day  next  following  such  elec- 
irTr^r  candidate   receiving   the   highest 
n^be?of  v^t^m  such  nmoff  election  shall 

'-■•S^'^nTgSeral  election  for  the  office 
„f  Mavor  or  Chairman  of  the  Council  or 
ii«lw  from  the  District  of  Columbia  no 
««,didate  for  any  such  office  receives  40  per 
^S^  of  the  votes  validly  cast  for  such 
S^  runoff  election  shall  be  held  on  the 
*««ntv-arst  day  next  foUowlng  such  elec- 
ttorThT  candidate  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  such  ninoff  election  shall 
he  declared  elected."'. 

(12)  Paragraph    (5)    of   section    10(a)    of 
TOCh  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  runoff  election  for 
the  office  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
ction or  the  CouncU  elected  at  larg".  t^« 
candidates  In  such  runoff  election  shall  be 
ttose  unsuccessful   candidates,    in   number 
Zt  more  than  one  more  than  the  number 
of  such  offices  to  be  filled,  who  In  the  gen- 
eral   election    next    preceding    such    runoff 
election    received    the    highest    number    ol 
TOtes  lees  than  40  per  centum.  In  the  case 
of  a  runoff  election  for  the  office  of  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  or  the  Council 
from  a  ward,  the  runoff  election  shall  be  held 
in  such  ward,  and  the  two  candidates  who 
in  the  general  election  next  preceding  such 
runoff    election    received    respectively    the 
highest    number    and    the    second    highest 
rnunber  of  votes  validly  cast  In  such  ward 
or  who  tied  In  receiving  the  highest  num- 
ber of  such  votes  shall  run  In  such  runofl 
election.  In  the  case  of  a  runoff  election  for 
the  office  of  Mayor  or  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cU or  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla,  the  candidates  In  such  runoff  election 
shall  be  those  two  candidates  who  In  the 
general  election  next  preceding  such  runoff 
election    received    respectively    the    highest 
number  and  the  second  highest  number  of 
votes  validly  cast  In  such  election  for  such 
office,  or  who  tied  In  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  such  votes.  If  In  any  case  a  tie 
vote  must  be  resolved  to  determine  the  can- 
didates to  run  In  any  runofl  election,  the 
Board  may  resolve  such  tie  vote  by  requir- 
ing the  candidates  receiving  the  tie  vote  to 
cast  lots  at  such  time  and  In  such  mannei 
ts  the  Board  may  prescribe.". 

(13)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  10(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  a  comma 
Immediately  after  ""Board  of  Education"'  and 
the  following:  "'or  the  Council,  or  Mayor  or 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia". 

(14)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "Board  of 
Education",  the  following:  "or  the  Council, 
or  Mayor  or  Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia". 

(15)  Section  10(c)  of  such  act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "Board  of 
Education",  the  following  "or  Coiincll,  or 
Mayor  or  Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

(16)  Section  10(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  "Board  of 
Education",  the  following:  "or  the  Council, 
oc  the  Mayor  or  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia". 

(17)  Section  10(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the 
office  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
or  Mayor,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  at  the 


next   general  election  for  members  of  the 
Board  of  EducaUon  or  the  office  of  Mayor, 
as  the  case  may  be,  which  occurs  more  than 
ninety-nine  days  after  such  vacancy  occurs. 
However,  In  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, such  Board  shaU  appoint  a  person  to 
flU  such  vacancy  until  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  vacant  office  ends  or  untU  the  fourth 
Monday  In  January  next  foUowUig  the  date 
of  the  election  of  a  person  to  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  such  unexpired  term,  whlcheva 
occurs   first.   In   the   case   of   the   office   of 
Mayor,  the  Council  shaU  appoint  a  person 
to  fiU  such  vacancy  until  the  unexpired  tema 
of  the  vacant  office  ends  or  until  January  2 
next  following  the  date  of  the  election  of  a 
person  to  serve  the  remainder  of  such  un- 
expired term,  whichever  occurs  first.  A  per- 
son elected   to  fill  any  such  vacancy  shaU 
hold  office  for  the  duration  of  the  unexpired 
term  of  office  to  which  he  was  elected.  Any 
person  appointed  under  this  subsection  shall 
have   the    same    quaUflcatlons   for    holding 
such  office  as  were  required  of  his  Immediate 
predecessor." 

(18)  The  first  sentence  of  section  15  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No 
person  shall  be  a  candidate  for  more  than 
one  office  on  the  Board  of  Education  or  the 
Council  m  any  election  for  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  or  the  Council.". 


RECALL 


SEC.  802.   (a)    Any    elective    officer    of   the 
District  of  Columbia,  other  than  the  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be 
subject  to  recaU  by   the  qualified  voters  of 
the  elective  unit,  ward,  or  the  District,  from 
which  he  was  elected.  Any  petition  filed  de- 
manding such  recall  shall  be  signed  by  not 
less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  number  of 
qualified    voters    of    the    applicable    elective 
unit  voting  at  the  last   preceding  general 
election  (not  a  runoff  election).  Such  peti- 
tion shall  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
mand and  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  the  District  Council.  If   any  such  officer 
with  respect  to  whom  such  a  petition  U  filed 
shall    offer  his  resignation.  It  shaU  be  ac- 
cepted and  take  effect  on  the  day  It  Is  offered, 
and  the  vacancy  shall  be  fiUed  as  provided  by 
law  for  filUng  a  vacancy  In  that  office  arising 
from  any  other  cause.  If  he  shall  not  resign 
within  five  days  after  the  petition  Is  filed, 
a   special   election   shaU   be   called    by   the 
CouncU  to  be  held  within  twenty  days  there- 
after  to    determine   whether   the    qualified 
voters  of  the  applicable  elective  unit  will  re- 
call such  officer.  ^  „  .. 

(b)  There  shall  be  printed  on  the  baUot 
at  such  election.  In  not  more  than  two 
nundred  words,  the  reason  or  reasons  for 
demanding  the  recall  of  any  such  officer,  and 
m  not  mOTe  than  two  hundred  words,  the 
officer's  Justification  or  answer  to  such  de- 
mands. Any  officer  with  respect  to  whom  a 
petition  demanding  his  recall  has  been  fUed 
shall  continue  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  until  the  result  of  such  special  elec- 
tion is  officially  declared  by  the  Board  of 
Elections.  No  petition  demanding  the  recall 
of  any  officer  filed  pursuant  to  thU  section 
ShaU  be  circulated  against  any  officer  of  the 
District  until  he  has  held  his  office  six 
months. 

(c)  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
voting  on  any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section  vote  to  recall  any  officer,  his  recaU 
shall  be  effective  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  results  of  the 
special  election,  and  the  vacancy  created 
thereby  shall  be  filled  Immediately  In  a 
manner  provided  by  law  for  filling  a  vacancy 
m  that  office  arising  from  any  other  cause. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Elections  shaU  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate (1)  with  respect  to  the  form,  filing, 
examination,  amendment,  and  certification 
of  a  petition  for  recaU  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  (2)  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  any  special  election  held  pursuant  to 
this  section. 


INTEB»TBKNCE    WTrH    EEGISTBATION    OR    VOTINO 

Sec.  803.  (a)  No  one  shall  Interfere  with 
the  registration  or  voting  of  another  per- 
son, except  as  It  may  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary m  the  performance  of  a  duty  Imposed 
by  law.  No  person  performing  such  a  duty 
ShaU  Interfere  with  the  registration  or  vot- 
ing of  another  person  because  of  his  race, 
color,  sex,  or  reUglous  belief,  or  his  lack  of 
property  or  Income. 

(b)  No  registered  voter  shall  be  required 
to  perform  a  military  duty  on  election  day 
which  would  prevent  him  from  voting  ex- 
cept In  time  of  war  or  pubUc  danger,  or 
unless  he  U  away  from  the  District  in  mili- 
tary service.  No  registered  voter  may  be  ar- 
rested while  voting  or  going  to  vote  except 
for  treason,  a  felony,  or  for  a  breach  of  the 
peace  then  committed. 

TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS 
agreements  wrrH  united  states 
Sec.  901.  (a)  For  the  pxirpose  of  preventing 
duplication  of  effort  or  for  the  purpose  of 
otherwise  promoting  efficiency  and  economy, 
any  Federal  officer  or  agency  may  furnish 
services  to  the  District  government  and  any 
District  officer  or  agency  may  furnish  serv- 
ices to  the  Federal  Government.  Except  where 
the  terms  and  conditions  governing  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  services  are  prescribed  by 
oUier  provisions  of  law,  such  services  shall 
be  furnished  pursuant  to  an  agreement  (1) 
negotiated  by  the  Federal  and  District  au- 
thorities  concerned,   and    (2)    approved   by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  by  the  Mayor,  with  the  approval 
of  the  District  CouncU.  Each  such   agree- 
ment ShaU  provide  that  the  cost  of  furnish- 
ing   such    services    shall    be    borne   in    the 
manner  provided  In  subsection   (c)    by  the 
government  to  which  such  services  are  fur- 
lUshed  at  rates  or  charges  based  on  the  actual 
cost  of  furnishing  such  services. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
agreement  negotiated  and  approved  piu^uant 
to  subsection  (a) .  any  District  officer  or 
agency  may  In  the  agreement  delegate  any 
of  his  or  its  functions  to  any  Federal  officer 
or  agency,  and  any  Federal  officer  or  agency 
may  In  the  agreement  delegate  any  of  his 
or  Its  functions  to  any  District  officer  or 
agency.  Any  fiinctlon  so  delegated  may  be 
exercised  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
delegation. 

(c)  The  cost  to  each  Federal  officer  and 
sigency  In  fxirnlshlng  services  to  the  District 
pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  shaU  be 
paid  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  out  of  appropriations  made  by 
the  Council  to  the  District  offiows  and  agen- 
cies to  which  such  services  are  furnished. 
The  costs  to  each  District  officer  and  agency 
m  furnishing  services  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  shall 
be  paid.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  out  of  appropriations  made  by 
the  Congress  or  other  funds  avaUable  to  the 
Federal  officers  and  agencies  to  which  such 
services  are  furnished. 


PERSONAL    interest   IN    CONTBACT8    OB 
TRANSACTIONS 

SEC.  902.  Any  Officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  who  Is  convicted  of  a  violation  of 
section  208  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  forfeit  his  office  or  position. 

compensation    from    more    -rHAN   ONE 
SOUBCE 

Sec.  903.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this 
Act,  no  person  shall  be  Ineligible  to  serve  or 
to  receive  compensation  as  a  member  of  the 
CouncU,  or  the  Board  of  Electlcns  because 
he  occupies  another  office  or  position  or  be- 
catise  he  receives  compensation  (Including 
retirement  compensation)  from  another 
source. 

(b)  The  right  to  another  office  or  position 
or  to  ccwQpensatlon  from  another  source 
otherwise  secured  to  such  a  person  under  the 
laws    of    the    United    States    shaU    not    be 
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abridged  by  the  fact  of  his  service  or  reoe  Ipt 
of  compensation  as  a  member  of  the  Coui  cU 
or  such  Board.  If  such  service  does  not  Inter 
fere  with  the  discharge  of  his  dutlee  In  si|ch 
other  office  cr  cosltlon. 

ASSISTANCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  ClVn,  SERVICE 
COMMISSION  IN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DISTRICT 
MERIT  STSTEM 

Sec.  904.  The  United  States  Civil  SeriAce 
Commission   Is  hereby  authorized  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  In 
further  development  of  the  merit  system 
quired  by  section  402(3)  and  the  said 
mission  Is  authorized   to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  District  government  to 
available   its  registers  of  ellglbles  as  a 
crultlng   source   to   All  District  positions 
needed.   The    costs   of   any   specific 
furnished  by  the  Civil  Service 
may  be  compensated  for  under  the  prov 
of  section  901  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  X— SUCCESSION  IN  OOVERNME^ 

TSANSrER  OF  PERSONNEL,  PROPERTT,   AND 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  In  each  case  of  the  transfer 
by  any  provision  of  this  Act,  of  functions 
the  Council,  to  the  Mayor,  or  to  any 
or  ofBcer.  there  are  hereby  transferred  (as 
the  time  of  such  transfer  of  functions)  to 
Council,  to   the  Mayor,   to  such  agency 
to  the  agency  of  which  such  officer  Is 
bead,  for  use  In  the  administration  of 
functions  of  the  Council  or  such  agency 
officer,  the  personnel   (except  the  Comnjls- 
sloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
slstant  to  the  Commissioner,  the 
of   the   District    of   Columbia   Council 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Colu 
Council,  the  other  members  thereof,  all 
whose  offices  are  abolished  by  this  Act) , 
erty,  records,  and  unexpended  balances  of 
proprlatlons   and  other  funds,  which  relate 
primarily  to  the  functions  so  transferred 

(b)  If  any  question  arises  in 
with  the  carrying  out  of  subsection  (a) 
question  shall  be  decided — 

(1)  in   the  case  of  functions 
from  a  Federal  officer  or  agency,  by  the 
rector    of    the    Office    of    Management 
Budget;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  other  functions  (A) 
the  Council,  or  in  such  manner  as  the  Coiin 
cU  shall  provide,  If  such  functions  are  tra;  is- 
f erred  to  the  Council,  and  (B)  by  the  Ma  ror 
If  such  functions  are  transferred  to  him 
to  any  other  officer  or  agency. 

(c)  Any  of  the  personnel   transferred 
the  Council,  the  Mayor,  or  any  agency 
this  section  which  the  Council  or  the 
of  such  agency  shall  And  to  be  In  excess 
the  personnel  necessary  for  the  admlnlstra' 
tion  of  its  or  his  functions  shall,  in  accord 
ance  with  law,  be  retransf erred  to  other 
sltlons   m  the  District  or  Federal   Govern 
ment  or  be  separated  from  the  service 

(d)  No  officer  or  employee  shall,  by  rfea 
son  of  his  transfer  by  this  Act  or  his  se;  >a 
ration  from  service  under  this  Act.  be 
prlved  of  a  civil  service  status  held  by  ikm 
prior  to  such  transfer  or  any  right  of  appeal 
or  review   he  may  have   by   reason   of 
separation  from  service. 

EXISTING    STATUTES,    RECtTLATIONS,    AND    OT$ER 
ACTIONS 
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Sec.  1002.  (a)   Any  statute,  regulation 
other  action  In  respect  of  (and  any  regula- 
tion or  other  action  issued,  made,  taken 
granted    by)     any    officer    or    agency 
which   any   function   is  transferred   by 
Act  shall,  except  to  the  extent  modified 
made  Inapplicable  by  or  under  authority 
law,  continue  In  effect  as  If  such 
had  not  been  made;  but  after  such 
references    In    such    statute,    regulation, 
other   action  to  an   officer  or   agency 
which  a  transfer  Is  made  by  this  Act 
be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  the 
fleer    or    agency   to   which    the   transfer 
made. 
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(b)  As  used  In  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"other  action"  Includes,  without  limitation, 
any  rule,  order,  contract,  compact,  policy, 
determination,  directive,  grant,  authoriza- 
tion, permit,  requirement,  or  designation. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  applicability  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  of  person- 
nel legislation  relating  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment until  such  time  as  the  Council  may 
otherwise  elect  to  provide  equal  or  equiva- 
lent coverage  as  provided  In  section  402(4). 

PENDING  ACTIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  1003.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
Judicial  proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by 
or  against  any  officer  or  agency  In  his  or  its 
official  capacity  or  in  relation  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  or  its  official  functions,  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act;  but  the  court,  unless 
it  determines  that  the  survival  of  such  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  is  not  necessary 
for  purposes  of  settlement  of  the  questions 
involved,  shall  allow  the  same  to  be  main- 
tained, with  such  substitutions  as  to  parties 
as  are  appropriate. 

(b)  No  administrative  action  or  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  shall  abate  solely  by 
re&Bon  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act.  but  such  action  or  proceeding 
shall  be  continued  with  such  substitutions 
as  to  parties  and  officers  or  agencies  as  are  ap- 
propriate. 

VACANCIES  RESULTING  FROM  ABOLLSHMENT  OF 
OFFICES  OF  COMMISSIONER  AND  ASSISTANT 
TO   THE  COMMISSIONER 

Szc.  1004.  Until  the  1st  day  of  July  next 
after  the  first  Mayor  takes  office  under  this 
Act,  no  vacancy  occurring  in  any  District 
agency  by  reason  of  section  321,  abolishing 
the  offices  of  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, shall  affect  the  power  of  the  remain- 
ing members  of  such  agency  to  exercise  Its 
functions;  but  such  agency  may  take  action 
only  if  a  majority  of  the  members  holding 
office  vote  in  favor  of  It. 

TITLE  XI— SEPARABILITY  OF  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  1101.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

TITLE  XII— TEMPORARY  PROVISIONS 

POWERS   OF  THE   PRESIDENT   0X7RING   TRANSITION 
PERIOD 

Sec  1201.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
take  such  action  during  the  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  District  Council,  by  Executive  order  or 
otherwise,  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  functions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  enable 
the  Board  of  Elections  properly  to  perform 
Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

REIMBURSABLE    APPROPRIATIONS    FOR 
THE    DISTRICT 

Sec  1202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  and  directed  to  advance  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  sum  of  $750,000, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  use  (1)  in  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  Board  of  Elections  (including 
compensation  of  the  members  thereof) ,  and 
(2)  In  otherwise  carrying  Into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  full  amount  expended  out  of  the 
money  advanced  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States, 
without  Interest,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  which  begins  after  the  effective  date  of 
title  V,  from  the  general  fund  of  the  District 
of  Oolumbla. 


TITLE  XIII — EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec.  1301.   (a)    As   used  In  this   title  and 
title  XIV  the  term  "charter"  means  titles 
I  to  XI,  both  inclusive,  and  title  XV. 

(b)  The  charter  shall  take  effect  only  if  ac- 
cepted pursuant  to  title  xrv.  If  the  charter 
is  so  accepted,  it  shall  take  effect  on  the  day 
following  the  date  on  which  It  is  accepted 
(as  determined  pursuant  to  section  1406) 
except  that — 

(1)  part  2  of  title  HI,  title  V,  title  Vn  (ex- 
cept part  4) ,  and  title  XV  shall  take  effect 
on  the  day  upon  which  the  Council  members 
first  elected  take  office; 

(2)  section  402  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  upon  which  the  Mayor  first  elected  takes 
office;   and 

(3)  part  4  of  title  VII  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning  next 
after  the  Mayor  first  elected  takes  office  and 
with  respect  to  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

(c)  Titles  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV  shall  take 
effect  on  the  day  following  the  date  on  which 
this  Act  is  enacted. 

TITLE    xrv — SUBMISSION    OP    CHARTER 
FOR  REFERENDUM 

CHARTER    REFERENDUM 

Sec.  1401.  On  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Elections,  not  more  than  four 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a 
referendum  (In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"charter  referendum")  shall  be  conducted 
to  determine  whether  the  registered  quail- 
fled  voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ac- 
cept the  charter. 

BOARD    OF    ELECTIONS 

Sec.  1402.  (a)  In  addition  to  its  other  du- 
ties, the  Board  of  Elections  established  under 
the  District  Election  Act  of  1955  shall  con- 
duct the  charter  referendum  and  certify  the 
results  thereof  as  provided  In  this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
section  does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  title  VIII  of  this  Act 
shall  govern  the  Board  of  Elections  in  the 
performance   of   its   duties   under  this  Act. 

APPLICABILITT    OF    TITU!    VHI 

Sec  1403.  Except  as  otherwise  Indicated  in 
this  title,  the  provisions  of  title  vm  of  this 
Act  shall  to  the  extent  applicable  govern 
all  aspects  (Including,  but  not  solely,  the 
registration  and  quallflcatlon  of  voters,  the 
method  of  voting,  recounts  and  contests, 
Interference  with  registration  or  voting,  and 
election  violations)  of  the  referendum  elec- 
tion herein,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
such  title  VIII  does  not  otherwise  take  ef- 
fect unless  the  charter  is  accepted. 

CH.ARTER    REFERENDUM    BALLOT!     NOTICE    OF 
VOTING 

Sec.  1404.  (a)  The  charter  referendum  bal- 
lot shall  contain  the  following,  with  a  blank 
space  appropriately  filled: 

"The  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act, 
enacted  ,  proposes  to  establish  a 

new  charter  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
provides  that  the  charter  shall  take  effect 
only  if  it  is  accepted  by  the  registered  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  District  In  this  referendum. 

"By  marking  a  cross  (X)  in  one  of  the 
squares  provided  below,  show  whether  you 
are  for  or  against  the  charter. 

n  For  the  charter 

n  Against  the  charter". 

(b)  Voting  may  be  by  paper  ballot  or  by 
voting  machine.  The  Board  of  Elections  may 
make  such  changes  In  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  charter  referendum  ballot  as  It  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of 
voting  machines  If  such  machines  are  used. 

(c)  Not  lees  than  five  days  before  the  date 
of  charter  referendum,  the  Board  ol  Elec- 
tions shall  mall  to  each  person  registered  (1) 
a  sample  of  the  charter  referendum  baUot, 
and  (2)  Information  showing  the  polling 
place  of  such  person  and  the  date  and  hour* 
of  voting. 
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(d)  Not  less  than  one  day  before  the 
-liarter  referendum,  the  Board  of  Elections 
ghall  publish,  In  newspapers  of  general  cir- 
culation published  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  list  of  the  polling  places  and  the  date 
and  hours  of  voting. 

acceptance     or     NONACCEPTANCE     of    CHARTER 

Sec.  1405.  (a)  If  a  majority  of  the  regis- 
tered qualified  voters  voting  In  the  charter 
referendum  vote  for  the  charter  the  charter 
shall  be  considered  accepted  as  of  the  time 
the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  result  of 
the  charter  referendum  w  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  but  In  no  event  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  charter 
referendum,  certify  the  result  of  the  charter 
referendum  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   

TITLE    XV — INITIATIVE 

POWER  TO  PROPOSE  AND  ENACT  LEGISLATION 

Sec.  1501.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  325  of  this  Act,  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  District  shall  have  the  power,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Mayor  and  Council,  to  pro- 
pose and  enact  legislation  relating  to  the 
District  with  respect  to  all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  exercising  the  power  of  initiative 
conferred  upon  the  qualified  voters  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  ntunber  of  qualified  voters 
voting  in  the  last  preceding  general  election 
shall  be  required  to  propose  any  measure  by 
an  initiative  petition.  Every  such  petition 
shall  Include  the  full  text  of  the  measure  so 
proposed  and  shall  be  filed  vrtth  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  District  Council  to  be  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  voters.  Any  such 
petition  which  has  been  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary, and  certified  by  him  aa  sufficient,  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
District  at  the  first  general  election  which 
occurs  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more 
than  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  flies  his  certificate  of  sufficiency. 
The  Council  shall,  if  no  general  election  is 
to  be  held  within  such  period,  provide  for  a 
■peclal  election  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  petition. 

(c)  Uf)on  receiving  the  certification  of  the 
Board  of  Elections  of  the  results  of  any 
election  held  with  respect  to  any  measure 
proposed  by  an  initiative  petition,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Council,  If  such  measure  was 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  voting  thereon,  shall, 
within  five  calendar  days  thereafter,  present 
the  petition  containing  such  measure  so  ap- 
proved, which  was  filed  with  him  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Such  measure 
shall  become  law  unless,  within  ten  calendar 
days  after  it  is  so  presented  to  the  President, 
he  shall,  in  accordance  with  this  subsection, 
disapprove  the  same.  The  President  may.  If  he 
Is  satlsQed  that  such  measure  adversely 
affects  a  Federal  Interest,  disapprove  it,  in 
which  event  he  shall  return  It,  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  the  Secretary  and,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  such 
measure  shall  not  become  law. 

(d)  If  conflicting  measures  proposed  at  the 
same  election  become  law,  the  measure  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  number  of  affirmative 
votes  shall  prevail  to  the  extent  of  such 
conflict. 

(e)  If,  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing 
of  a  petition,  the  Secretary  has  not  speclfled 
the  particulars  In  which  a  petition  is  defec- 
tive, the  petition  shall  be  deemed  certified  as 
sufficient  for  purposes  of  this  section. 


(f)  The  style  of  all  measures  proposed  by 
initiative  petition  shall  be  as  follows:  "Be  it 
enacted  by  the  People  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia". 

(g)  The  Board  of  Eflectlons  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  l>e  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate (1)  with  respect  to  the  form, 
filing,  examination,  amendment,  and  certfl- 
catlon  of  initiative  petitions,  and  (2)  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  any  election  during 
which  any  such  petition  is  considered. 

(h)  If  any  organization  or  group  request 
It  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  descriptive 
matter  relating  to  the  measures  proposed 
to  be  voted  on,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
either  permit  such  organization  or  group  to 
copy  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  qualified 
electors  or  furnish  it  with  a  list  thereof,  at 
a  charge  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Elections,  not  exceeding  the  actual  cost  of 
reproducing  such  list. 

TITLE  XVI — TITLE  OF  ACT 

Sec  1601.  This  Act,  divided  Into  titles  and 
sections  according  to  table  of  contents,  and 
Including  the  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  which  is  a  part  of  such  Act,  may  be 
cited  as  the  "District  of  Oolumbla  Charter 
Act". 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
title  i — definitions 
5  101 — defines  terms  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 


Part  2 — Principal  functions  of  the 
District  Council 


TITLE    n — STATUS    OF   THE   DISTRICT 

§  201 — retains  the  present  boundary  lines 
and  corporate  status  of  the  District.  It  is 
further  provided  that  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions In  effect  when  the  first  CouncU  takes 
office:  (1)  are  amended  or  repealed  to  the 
exten';  of  their  Inconsistency  with  this  Act, 
and,  (2)  may  be  amended  or  repealed  by 
legislation  or  regulation  authorized  in  this 
Act,  or  by  Act  of  Congress. 

TITLE    in — THE    DISTRICT    COUNCIL 

Part  I — Creation  of  the  District  Council 
Creation  and  Membership 
I  301 — vests  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Dlsrtrict  in  an  11  member  elected  CouncU. 
The  Chairman  and  2  members  are  to  be 
elected  at-large  with  the  remaining  8  mem- 
bers to  be  elected,  one  each,  from  the 
District's  8  election  wards. 

Quallflcatlon  for  Holding  Office 
S  302 — requires    the    following    qualifica- 
tions  to   be   possessed   and   maintained   for 
Council  membership:    (1)   a  qualified  voter, 

(2)  domiciled  and  resident  in  the  District 
(for  the  3  years  next  preceding  his  election) , 
and  his  nominating  ward  (for  1  year  preced- 
ing his  election) ,  (3)  holds  no  public  office — 
other  than  that  of  delegate  or  alternate 
delegate  to  a  Presidential  and  Vice-Presi- 
dential nominating  convention,  (4)  is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  (appointive  or  otherwise) 
In  a  position  for  which  compensation  is  pro- 
vided out  of  District  funds,  and,  (5)  holds 
no  office  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the 
President  and  is  compensated  out  of  Federal 
or  district  funds. 

Compensation 

I  303 — sets  the  following  annual  compen- 
sation rates  for  Council  members:  (1)  Chair- 
man— $15,000;    (2)    Vloe-Chalrman — $14,000; 

(3)  CouncU  members — $9,000.  Also  provides 
each  member  with  such  additional  expense 
allowances  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
CouncU . 

Changes  In  Membership  and  Compensation 
of  District  Council  Members 
S  304 — authorizes  the  Council  to  enact — 
subject  to  approval  by  a  majority  of  the  Dis- 
trict's quaUfled  voters — measures  changing 
the  number,  qualifications  and  compensa- 
tion of  Council  members. 


Abolishment  of  Existing  Government  and 

Transfer  of  Functions 
$  321 — abolishes  the  9  member  CouncU, 
and  the  office  of  Commissioner  and  Assist- 
ant to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  created  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  of  1967,  and  transfers  their  powers  to 
the  CouncU  created  by  this  Act.  except  those 
powers  hereinafter  specifically  conferred 
upon  the  Mayor. 

Certain  Delegated  Functions  and  Functions 
of  Certain  Agencies 
I  322— provides  that  u.-.tU  the  Mayor  or 
CouncU  deem  otherwise,  the  functions  dele- 
gated by  the  previous  Council  and  Commis- 
sioner to  officers,  employees  and  agencies  of 
the  District,  and  those  functions  vested  un- 
der the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1967 
In  the  District  Public  Service  Commission, 
Zoning  Commission,  Zoning  Advisory  Coun- 
cU, Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  Office  of 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds,  and  the  Armory 
Board,  are  expected  from  the  transfer  pro- 
visions of  I  321. 

S  323 — section  322  notwithstanding,  this 
section  establishes  the  following  conditions 
precedent  to  the  approval  and  enactment  of 
zoning  regulations  or  equivalent  legislation 
by  the  CouncU  Zoning  Commission,  or  other 
authority:  (1)  It  must  be  submitted  to  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  who 
shall,  within  30  days  of  Its  receipt,  submit 
their  comments  and  advice,  if  any,  to  the 
Council,  Zoning  Commission,  or  other  au- 
thority; and,  (2)  upon  at  least  30  days  no- 
tice, a  public  hearing  must  be  held  on  the 
proposed  regulation  or  legislation,  and  In- 
terested persons  must  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard. 

Finally  approved  and  enacted  zoning  reg- 
ulations or  legislation  must  be  deposited 
with  the  Planning  Commission. 

Appointment  of  Armory  Board 
i  324 — establishes  a  3  member  Armory 
Board  whose  members  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  CouncU.  Replaces  the  present 
Armory  Board  which  was  continued  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1967.  Also  in- 
vests the  Mayor  with  the  powers  set  out  in 
the  D.C.  Alley  Dwelling  Act,  D.C.  Code  {§  5- 
103,  104  (i.e.  the  power  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, gift,  condemnation  or  otherwise,  land, 
buUdings  or  structures  adjacent  to  or  con- 
tained in  an  inhabited  alley) . 
Powers  and  Limitations  Upon  Dlsttlct 
CouncU  and  the  QuaUfled  Voters  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 

S  325(a)  (1) — vests  the  legislative  power  in 
the  Council  and  the  quaUfled  voters  of  the 
District. 

(a)(2) — extends  the  legislative  power  to 
all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  within  the 
District  consistent  with  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

Retains  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
over  the  District  and  to  repeal  or  modify  acts 
of  the  CouncU  and  quaUfled  voters. 

Further  provides  that  except  as  may  other- 
wise be  specifically  provided  herein,  this  Act 
does  not  enlarge  the  District's  present  au- 
thority over:  (1)  the  Washington  Aqueduct; 
(2)  the  Commission  on  Mental  Health;  (3) 
the  National  Zoological  Park;  (4)  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
(5)  any  Federal  Agency. 

(b) — prohibits  the  Council  and  qualified 
voters  from  passing  any  Act  ttiat: 

(1)  Is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Imposes  a  tax  on  United  States  prop- 
erty, 

(3)  authorizes  a  bond  Issuance  contrary  to 
this  Act  (atTlUee). 
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(4)  authorizes  public  money  lor  the  sup 
port  of  sectarian,  denominational  or  prliat* 
schools, 

(5)  amends  or  repeals  Congressional  iicts 
concerning  the  functions  or  property  of  **"- 
United  States, 

(6)  Is  Inconsistent  with  Congressional  iicts 
relating  to  the  duty,  authority  and  respon- 
slbUlty  of  the  National  Capital  Flaming 
Commission. 

(7)  Is  Inconsistent  with  legislation  r«at- 
ing    to    the    George    Washington    Mem<^al 
Parkway   and   the   general    purposes   of 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
(D.C.  Code  i  1-1001).  J 

(c) — requires  acts  to  include  a  preanble, 
be  accompanied  by  a  report  stating  Its  pur- 
pose, and  to  be  published  when  passed. 

(d) — requires  Acts  passed  by  Council  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Mayor  who  has  10  days 
to  approve  It  or  veto  It  and  return  It  to  the 
Coxincll  who.  In  turn,  have  30  days  to  over- 
ride the  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

(e) — prescribes  the  foUowlng  procedurii  for 
the  approval  of  acts  of  the  CouncU  In  the 
exercise  of  functions  not  heretofore  legally 
exercisable  by  the  District  Commissioner  un- 
der Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1967: 

(1)  they  shall  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Mayor  or  by  the  Council  (If  It 
was  passed  over  the  Mayor's  veto, 

(2)  they  shall  become  law  ten  days  ffter 
presentment  unless  disapproved  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  returned  with  his  objections.  , 

(f)— reserves  the  right  of  Congress  t^),  at 
any  time,  exercise  Its  Constitutional  author- 
ity to  act  as  a  legislature  for  the  Dlstrldt  on 
any  subject.  I 

(g) — vests  the  CouncU  with  Jurisdiction 
over  the  municipal  courts  of  the  District  In 
all  matters  pertaining  to  their  organlzajtion, 
composition,  appointment  or  selection,  quali- 
fications, tenure  and  compensation  of  ju  ages. 
Excepts  the  U.S.  Marshal  and  U.S.  Att<imey 
from  these  provisions. 

(h) — specifies  a  10-year  term  for  Jiidges, 
sets  their  compensation,  and  establlsnes  a 
mandatory  retirement  age  of  70.  | 

(i) — provides  that  the  foregoing  shafll  be 
construed  as  applying  only  to  the  municipal 
and  not  the  federal  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  i 

Port   3 — Organization  arid  precedure  o/  the 
DUtrlct  Council  \ 

The  Chairman  I 

5  331 — requires  the  Council  to  elect  ^  Vice 
Chairman  from  among  Its  members  and  Spec- 
ifies that  the  Chairman  shall  preside:  over 
the  Council  and  act  as  Mayor  In  his  absence. 
Secretary  of  the  District  Council;  R€  cords 
and  Documents 

S  332 — authorizes  the  Council  to  appoint  a 
Secretary  (and  such  necessary  assistant^  and 
clerical  personnel)  as  its  chief  admlnlst|atlve 
officer,  and  to  fix  their  compensation.  Spec- 
ifies the  records  to  be  kept  by  the  Secrptary, 
and  the  duties  he  Is  to  perform.  Re(|uire8 
such  records  to  be  made  available  for  ttubllo 
Inspection. 

Meetings 

{  333 — provides  that  a  majority  of  cduncll 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  oonvenlpg  a 
lawful  meeting.  Requires  weekly  public  |neet- 
Ings  to  be  held,  except  that  In  Juli  and 
August,  only  2  meetings  per  month  n^y  be 
held. 

Commltteea 

i  334 — authorizes  the  Chairman,  wltii  the 
advice  and  consent  of  Council,  to  determine 
necessary  standing  and  special  comvilttee 
members,  and  permits  closed  committee 
meetings  only  upon  order  of  Its  Chairman 
and  the  prior  approval  of  a  majority  ^f  Ita 
members. 

Acts  end  Resolutions 

§  335 — requires  a  majority  vote  o  r  the 
members  present  for  the  passage  of  ac  s  and 
resolutions  by  the  Council. 


Specifies  that  Acts  shall  be  used  for  all 
legislative  purposes  and  resolutions  shall  be 
used  to  express  special  or  temporary  deci- 
sions, determinations  or  directions,  and  to 
call  a  special  election  for  a  referenduim  vote 
on  any  proposition  upon  which  Council  de- 
sires to  act. 

Passage  of  Acts 

S  336 — unless  waived  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  members  present,  Council  may  not 
pass  any  act  before  the  13th  day  foUowlng 
its  Introduction. 

Investigations  by  District  Council 

{  337 — Invests  Council  with  general  investi- 
gatory powers  over  matters  relating  to  District 
affairs.  Also  Invests  It  with  power  to  Issue 
subpoenas  In  aid  of  Its  Investigation  and 
refer  any  contempts  of  Its  powers  to  any 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Procedure  of  Zoning  Acts 

{  338 — requires  the  following  procedure  to 
be  complied  with  before  any  zoning  act  may 
be  passed  by  the  Council: 

(1)  It  must  be  submitted  to  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  who  shall  have 
30  days  to  submit  their  comment  and  advice 
respecting  Its  conformity  with  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  District.  The  act  may 
not  be  passed  unless  such  comments  are 
received  or  there  Is  a  failure  to  comment 
within  the  30-day  period,  and 

(2)  upon  a  30-day,  published  notice,  a 
pubUc  hearing  must  be  held  at  which  hearing 
Interested  persons  must  be  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Acts  passed  by  Council  relating  to  zoning 
must  be  deposited  with  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission. 


TTTLK   IV — MAYOR 

Election,  qualificationa,  and  salary 

I  401 — creates  an  elective  office  of  Mayor 
with  a  4-year  term.  Prescribes  the  following 
qualifications  for  the  office:  (1)  must  be  a 
qualified  voter,  (2)  presently,  and  for  the 
next  preceding  3  years,  he  must  be  a  doml- 
cUlary  resident  of  the  District,  (3)  he  holds 
no  other  elective  pubUc  office,  (4)  he  must 
hold  no  appointive  office  or  position  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  District  government 
for  which  compensation  la  provided  out  of 
District  funds,  (5)  he  must  hold  no  office  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  the  President  and 
for  which  compensation  Is  provided  out  of 
Federal  or  District  funds.  

Failure  to  maintain  these  qualifications 
works  a  forfeiture  of  office. 

Also  provides  for  compensating  the  Mayor 
at  the  rate  of  $40,000  annuaUy  plus  not  more 
than  $2,500  annually  for  expenses  of  official 
receptions  and  representation. 

Permits  the  Council  and  a  majority  of  the 
quaUfied  voters  to  change  any  of  the  above 
requirements  and  specifications. 
Powers  and  duties 

;  402 — designates  the  Mayor  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  District;  charges  him 
with  the  responsibility  to  administer  Its  af- 
fairs; and,  vests  him  with  the  following  spe- 
cific powers  and  functions: 

(1)  designate  the  officers  who  shall  act  as 
Mayor  In  the  absence  of  the  Mayor,  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council, 

(2)  act  as  official  spokesman  for  the  Dis- 
trict and  as  the  head  of  the  District  for 
ceremonial  purposes, 

(3)  administer  aU  laws  relating  to  employ- 
ment, the  conditions  of  employment  and  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  persons  from  of- 
fice in  the  District  government, 

(4)  administer  the  personnel  functions 
covering  employees  of  all  District  depart- 
ments, boards,  commissions,  offices  and  agen- 
cies m  accordance  with  applicable  laws  which 
continue  to  apply  untU  CouiujU  enacts  legis- 
lation establishing  a  merit  system  (which 
may  provide  for  continued  participation  In 
aU  or  a  part  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  sys- 


tem) offering  personnel  benefits  at  least  equal 
to  those  provided  by  Acts  of  Congress  or 
regulations  adopted  pursuant  thereto, 

(6)  supervise,  through  their  heads,  the  ac- 
tivities of  administrative  boards,  offices  and 
agencies, 

(6)  prepare  annual  reports  on  the  District's 
fiscal  affairs  and  the  administrative  activi- 
ties of  the  executive  office  and  departments 
for  the  Council, 

(7)  keep  Council  advised  of  the  District's 
financial  condition  and  submit  recommenda- 
tions respecting  future  needs, 

(8)  submit  drafts  of  Acts  to  CouncU, 

(9)  perform  such  other  consistent  duties 
as  Council  may  direct. 

(10)  delegate  any  of  his  functions  except 
those  of  approving  acts  of  Council  and  con- 
tracts between  the  District  and  the  Federal 
Government, 

(11)  appoint  a  City  Administrator  as  his 
principal  managerial  aide,  and  assign  bis 
duties, 

(12)  with  the  Council  or  on  his  own,  he 
may  propose  legislation  to  Congress  on  any 
subject  not  falling  within  the  District's  au- 
thority under  this  Act, 

(13)  use  and  authenticate  the  District's 
corporate  seal  in  accordance  with  law, 

(14)  to  address,  under  their  rules,  Coun- 
cil or  any  of  Its  committees, 

(16)  to  Issue  and  enforce  administrative 
orders  that  are  not  Inconsistent  with  this 
Act  or  any  Act  approved  by  Council  and  the 
District's  quaUfied  voters. 

TTTLS    V — THB    DISTEICT    BCSOET 

Fiscal  year 

i  501 — defines  the  period  from  July  1  to 
June  30  as  the  District's  fiscal  year. 
Budgetary  details  fixed  by  District  Council 

{  502 — requires  the  Mayor  to  submit  an 
annual  budget  to  the  Council  by  AprU  1 
of  each  year  and  to  consult  with  the  (JouncU 
to  achieve  synchronization  and  consistency 
In  budget  accounting  and  classifications  and 
support  of  budget  Justifications. 
Adoption  of  budget 

{  503 — unless  extended  by  Its  resolution, 
the  CouncU  must  adopt  a  budget  by  May  15, 
the  same  to  be  effective  on  JiUy  1. 
Five-year  capital  program 

i  504  (a)  — ^requires  Council,  prior  to  adopt- 
ing the  annual  budget,  to  adopt  a  5-year 
capital  program  and  budget. 

(b) — requires  the  Mayor  to  prepare  the  5- 
year  capital  program  and  submit  It  and  the 
capital  budget  message  to  Council  by  Feb- 
ruary i   of  each  year. 

(c) — requires  the  caplUl  program  to  In- 
clude: 

(1)  a  clear  general  summary  of  Its  con- 
tents, 

(2)  a  list,  with  supporting  Information,  of 
capital  Improvements  to  be  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  next  5  years, 

(3)  cost  estimates,  financing  methods  and 
time  schedules, 

(4)  annual  operating  and  maintenance 
cost  estimates  of  facilities  to  be  acquired  or 
constructed. 

(d) — requires  the  program  to  be  revised  and 
extended  each  year  with  regard  to  pending 
Improvements  construction  and  acquisitions. 

(e) — requires  actual  capital  expenditures 
to  be  annvially  carried  as  the  current  budg- 
et's capital  outlay  section,  and  requires  these 
expenditures  to  be  In  the  form  of  direct  capi- 
tal outlays  from  current  revenues  or  debt 
service  payments. 

Budget  establishes  appropriations 

5  505— subject  to  5  702.  Council's  adoption 

of  the  budget  operates  to  appropriate  ana 

make  available  for  expenditure  for  the  stated 

purposes  the  several  amotints  therein  statea 

Supplemental  appropriations 

;  506 — ^permits  Council  to  rescind  prior  ap- 
propriations and  to  enact  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. 
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rml   VT — BORROWING 

-^  l^Borrowing  for  capital  improvements 
Borrowing  power:  Debt  limitations 
I  BOl— authorizes  the  Issuance  of  coupon 
or  roistered  bonds  to  refund  indebtedness 
fnd  Construct  or  acquire  capital  projects. 

Ontsundlng  bond  Issues  are  limited  to 
stated  percentages  of  the  aggregate  assessed 
Jtuy^  ol-  (1)  the  taxable  real  and  tangible 
S^niS  property  m  the  District.  (2)  ex- 
P^Tng  parklands,  art  galleries,  museums 
^  the  real  property  In  the  District  owned 
bv  the  United  States  and  used  to  provide  or 
nirform  Federal  services  or  functions.  (3) 
SLl  property  exempted  from  taxation  by 
A?t  of  Congress,  and.  (4)  excepting  objects 
of  art  statuary,  museum  pieces  and  Ubraries. 
personal  property  in  the  District  owned  by 
the  United  States.  „  ^     ,„ 

Percentage  limitations  range  from  2  to  12 
oerceut,  depending  on  the  purpose  of  the 
Nuance,  and,  excepting  bonds  to  refund  In- 
debtedness, voter  approval  of  the  Issuance 
U  required: 

Contents  of  borrowing  legislation:  Refer- 
endum on  bond  Issue 
5  602(a)— sets  the  minimum  provisions  to 
be  contained  In  acts  authorizing  a  bond  Issue 
(1  e  rate  of  Interest,  purpose,  details  on  vot- 
ing'on  the  question  of  theU  Issue,  when 
required,  etc.) . 

(b)— requires  voter  approval  of  bond  prop- 
osiuons  at  either  the  next  general  election 
or  a  special  election  both  of  which  may  not 
be  held  less  than  40  days  after  the  enactment 
of  the  bond  act 

(c)— sets  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions in  such  elections  and  the  requirement 
of  notice 

Publication  of  Borrowing  Legislation 
§  603— requires  acts  authorizing  bond  Is- 
suances to  be  published  by  the  Mayor  at  least 
once  within  5  days  after  Its  enactment.  Sets 
out  the  form  of  "notice"  to  be  publleJied. 
Short  Period  of  Limitation 
5  604— confers    that   status    of    regularity 
and  vaJldlty  upon  the  statements  and  pro- 
ceedings of  bond  issues  and  elections  upon 
the  expiration   of  the   20-day   period   from 
and  after  the  publioaUon  of:    (1)   notice  of 
an  issuing  act,  and  (2)   the  election  results. 
Thereafter,  Interested  persons  are   eetopped 
from  denying  the  same  in  any  forum. 
Acts  for  Issuance  of  Bonds 
5  605 — establishes  the  procedures  and  de- 
taUs  for  issuing  the  bonds  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  20-day   period.   Some  of   these 
are:  (1)  payments  on  the  bonds  must  begin 
not  more  than  3  years  after  their  Issue  date 
and  end  not  more  than  30  years  from  such 
date,  (2)  they  shall  be  paid  In  substantially 
equal  annual  Installments  covering  the  prin- 
cipal and  intareet,  and  (3)  they  may  be  sold 
only  after  an  act  of  Council  establishes  their 
issue,  and  they  may  be  sold  all  at  one  time, 
or  from  time  to  time  In  series  and  In  such 
amounts  as  Council  may  fwescrlbe. 
Public  Sale 
{ 606 — requires  bonds  to  be  sold  at  public 
sale  upon  sealed  proposals  and  at  such  price 
or  prices  as  CouncU  may  approve.  Establishes 
ncAlce   requirement    and    minimum    proce- 
dures for  such  public  sales. 

Part  2 — s;iort-ferm  borroioing 
Borrowing  to  Meet  Supplemental 
Appropriations 
5  621— authorizes  and  empowers  the  Ooun- 
cU  to  issue,  In  the  absence  of  available  un- 
appropriated funds,  1  year,  renewable,  nego- 
tiable notes,  up  to  6%   of  the  current  ap- 
propriations, to  obtain  funds  to  meet  sup- 
plemental appropriations. 
BorrowUig  In  Anticipation  of  Revenues 
i  622 — authorizes  borrowing  by  issuance  of 
1  year,  renewable,   negotiable  notes   In  an 
amount  not  In  excess  of  20  percent.  In  the 


aggregate  at  any  one  time,  of  total  antici- 
pated revenues. 

Notes  Redeemable  Prior  to  Mattirity 
i   623 — ^prohibits  the  Issuance  of  demand 
notes  but  permits  authorized  notes  to  be 
redeemed  prior  to  their  maturity. 
Sale  of  Notes 
5  624 — permits  the  private  sale  of  negoti- 
able notes  at  not  less  than  par  and  accrued 
Interest. 

Part  3 — Payment  of  bonds  and  notes 
i  631(a) — requires  bonds  to  be  paid  by  an 
annual  levy  of  a  special  tax  that  wUl  produce 
an  amount  sufficlent>-wlth  other  District 
revenues  available  for  this  purpose— to  pay 
their  principal  and  Interest  as  they  become 
due  and  payable. 

(b)— pledges  the  fuU  faith  and  credit  of 
the  District  In  payment  of  the  bonds. 
Part  4 — Tax  exemption — Legal  investment 
tax 
Exemption 
J  641 — excepting    estate,   inheritance   and 
gift  taxes.  Interest  from  bonds  and  notes  Is 
exempt  from  Federal  and  District  taxation. 
Legal  Investment 
§  642 — declares    that    without    restriction, 
the  District's  bonds  and  notes  are  legal  In- 
vestments for  fiduciaries.  Insurance  compa- 
nies, etc..  and  authorizes  national  banking 
associations  to  deal  in  such  bonds  for  their 
own  or  their  customer's  accounts  to  the  same 
extent  as  they  are  authorized  by  law  to  deal 
in  the  obUgatlons  of  the  United  States,  the 
States,  and  their  poUtlcal  subdivisions. 

The  same  authority  respecting  dealing  Is 
also  conferred  upon  Federal  building  and  loan 
associations,  Federal  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations, and  financial  institutions  domiciled 
m  the  District. 

TTTLE   vn— FINANCIAL   AFFAIRS   OF   TBOt   DISTSICT 

Part  1 — Financial  administration 
Surety  Bonds 
5  701 — authorizes     CovmcU     to     designate 
District  officers  and  employees  who  shall  be 
required  to  post  a  surety  bond,  and  provides 
for  prenUum  payments  out  of  appropriations. 
Financial  Duties  of  the  Mayor 
I  702 — vests  the  Mayor  with  responslblUty 
to  administer  the  District's  financial  affairs 
and  charges  him  to:    (1)   prepare  and  sub- 
mit annual  budgets  and  messages,  (2)  super- 
vise and  control  financial  transactions  and 
revenues  to  insure  against  deficits,  (3)  main- 
tain adequate  accounting  and  Internal  con- 
trol   systems,     (4)     submit    comprehensive 
monthly  financial  statements  to  Council.  (5) 
prepare  annual  financial  statements  and  re- 
ports   (6)   supervise  and  be  responsible  for 
property  assessments,   (7)   supervise  and  be 
responsible  for  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  taxes,  license  fees,  etc.,  (8)  have  custody 
of  the  District's  public  funds,  and  (9)  have 
custody  of  all  investments  and  investment 
funds  of  the  District. 

Control  of  Appropriations 
S  703 — authorizes  Council  to  transfer,  or 
allocate  to  new  items,  funds  appropriated  for 
contingent  expenditure. 

Accounting  Supervision  and  Control 
i  704— requires    the    Mayor,    through    his 
duly  authorized  subordinates,  to: 

(1)  prescribe  forms  for  vouchers,  bUls. 
receipts,  and  claims. 

(2)  examine  and  approve  contracts,  etc., 
which  create  a  financial  obligation  for  the 
District, 

(3)  before  payment,  audit  and  approve 
bills,  payrolls,  and  other  evidences  of  claim, 
debt  or  charges  and  demand, 

(4)  perform  Internal  audits. 
General  Pvmd 

( 706 — defines  the  DUtrtct's  general  fund. 
Contracts  Extending  Beyond  One  Year 
( 706 — authorizes  a  contract  commitment 


of  up  to  5  years  if  the  expenditures  mvolved 
are  out  of  an  appropriation  which  is  available 
for  more  than  one  year.  Must  be  executed  In 
strict  accord  with  Coxincll  established  cri- 
teria, however,  to  be  valid. 
Part  2 — Annual  post  audit  by  General  Ac- 
counting Office 
Independent  Annual  Post  Audit 
I  721 — requires    the    General    Accotmtlng 
Office  to  audit  the  District's  financial  trans- 
actions   In    accord    with    procedures    estab- 
lished by  the  Comptroller  General.  Costs  of 
the  audit  are  to  be  borne  by  the  District. 
Grants  unconditional  access  to  the  District's 
books,  accoimts  and  financial  records  for  this 
purpose.  ReqiUres  the  Comptroller  General 
to  submit  a  report  of  the  audit  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Mayor  and  the  CouncU.  Grants  the 
Mayor  an  opportimlty  to  be  heard  by  Council 
on  the  report,  and  the  Council  shall  make  Its 
report  and,  together  with  such  other  perti- 
nent material,  it  shall  submit  It  to  Congress. 
The  Mayor,  within  90  days  after  the  report 
is  made  to  him.  shall  state  In  wriUng.  to  the 
CouncU  and  Congress,  what  has  been  done  to 
comply  with  any  recommendations  made  In 
the  ComptroUer  General's  report. 
Amendment  of  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 

5  722 — ^makes  a  conforming  amendment  to 
31  U.S.C.  2. 

Part  3 — Adjustment  of  Federal  and 
District    expenses 
S  731 authorizes  the  Mayor  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  the  United  States  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments  relating    to    the    ascertainment   and 
payments  of  amounts  owned  by  each  to  the 
other. 
Part  4— Annual  Federal  payment  to  the 

District 
5  741(a)(1)— authorizes    a    Federal    pay- 
ment to  the  District,  the  same  to  be  com- 
puted and  based  upon  the  ToUowlng  factors: 

(A)  the  real  property  taxes  lost  In  the 
preceding  year— based  upon  the  assessed 
value  and  rate  of  tax— as  the  result  of  the 
exemption : 

(1)  of  real  property  in  the  District  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  used  to  provide  or 
perform  Federal  services  or  functions,  or 
services  and  functions  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed  or  provided  by  the  District 
(b^lt  excluding  shrines,  parklands.  museums, 
art  gaUerles,  memorials  and  statuary) . 

(U)  real  property  In  the  District  exempted 
from  taxation  by  Act  of  Congress. 

(B)  the  amount  of  personal  property 
taxes  (based  on  the  assessed  value  and  ap- 
pUcable  tax  rate)  lost  to  the  District  from 
the  exemption  of  tanglWe  peraonal  prop- 
erty  excepting    objects    of    art,    statuary, 

museum  pieces,  and  libraries— located  In  the 
District  and  owned  by  the  United  States. 

(C)  the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  actual  coUectlons  of  corporation  and 
unlnoorporated  business  franchise  taxes,  and 
taxes  on  insurance  premiums  and  gross  earn- 
ings of  financial  Institutions  and  guaranty 
companies,  by  the  foUowlng  fraction: 

Number  of  Federal  Employees  whose  Place 
of  Employment  Is  in  the  District  and  Num- 
ber of  Other  Employees  whose  Place  of  Em- 
ployment Is  In  the  District: 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  water  service 
charges  furnished  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  the  District, 

(3)  the  amount  oT  the  sanitary  sewer  serv- 
ice charges  furnished  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  the  District. 

(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Trea«\ury 
to  pay  the  amotint  resultant  from  the  above 
computation  by  Sept.  1  of  each  y<«r  1£*^« 
Administrator  of  General  Services  certifies 
that  the  requested  amount  Is  in  conformity 
with  this  section.  Also  authorizes  Interim 
payments  to  the  District  during  the  period 
of  July  1  to  Sept.  1  pending  the  payment 
of  the  amount  authorized  by  this  sectton. 

(c)  authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
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eral  Services  and  the  Mayor  to  enter  Into 
arrangements  to  resolve  disputes  oyei  tbe 
Federal  pajrment. 

(d)  authorizes  the  first  Federal  payment  to 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  preliminary 
estimates. 


TITLE    Vin AMSNDICENTS    TO    DISTRICT 

COLUMBIA    ELECTION    ACT 

Amendments 


>r 


)    to 


9  801 — makes  the  following  amendments  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act: 

(1)  amends  DC.  Code  5  1-1101  to  add  the 
office  of  Mayor,  members  of  Council  anil  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia  ts  the 
list  of  officials  to  be  chosen  by  the  electoral 
process. 

(2)  amends  D.C.  Code  !  1-1102(2)  dtflnl- 
tlon  of  the  term  "qualified  voter"  It  the 
following  respects:  (1)  It  reduces  the  vatlng 
age  from  21  to  18  years.  (2)  reducei  the 
residency  requirement  from  1  year  to  6 
months,  (3)  redefines  the  terms  "ward"  to 
mean  "an  election  ward"  rather  thaa  "a 
school  election  ward,"  and,  (4)  adds  diiflni- 
tlons  for  the  terms  "Council"  and  "Mayor" — 
both  of  which  are  declared  to  refer  t<i  the 
officer  established  by  this  Act. 

(3)  amends  D.C.  Code  |  1-1103  to  continue 
the  present  Board  of  Election  members  In 
office  until  the  expiration  of  their  appointed 
term.  Thereafter,  the  6-member  Board  ishall 
be  appointed  for  3-year  terms  by  the  I»toyor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council,  at  an  annual  stipend  of  •1,500. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  Is  to  be  designated 
by  the  member. 

(4)  amends  DC.  Code  S  l-1105(a)  (4) 
quire  the  Board  to  divide  the  Dlstrlc 
"eight    compact    and    contiguous    ele 
wards"    rather    than    eight    school    ele 
wards. 

(5)  amends  DC.  Code  5  1-1 107(d)  (1 
require  the  voter's  registry  to  be  closed  dur- 
ing the  30-day  period  ending  on  the  first 
Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  in  Ncfrem- 
ber  of  each  year  rather  than  In  each  odd- 
numbered  year  as  Is  presently  required.] 

(6)  amends  DC.  Code  §l-1108(h)(f 
Include  the  Council  members  as  the 
required  to  be  elected  by  the  qualified  j 
tors  of  the  respective  wards  of  the  ~ 
from  which  the  members  have  been  4omi- 
nated.  Excepts  the  3  Board  of  Educiitlon 
members  elected  at  large,  the  Chalrmin  of 
the  CouncU,  the  Mayor  and  the  District  dele- 
gate from  this  requirement. 

(7)  adds  candidates  for  the  office  of  Council 
member,  Ihlayor  and  District  delegate  U>  the 
provisions  of  D.C.  Code  i  1-1108(1)  relating 
to  forms  and  dates  for  filing  nominating  peti- 
tions: and,  requires  the  Board  of  Electlotis  to 
insure  that  each  signature  on  a  petition  is 
that  of  a  registered  voter,  and  that  no  Voter 
has  signed  more  than  one  nominating  ipetl- 
tion  for  any  office.  f 

(8)  adds  a  new  paragraph  to  D.C.  Code 
i  1-1110(3)  to  set  the  election  date  for  i^em- 
bers  of  Council  (on  the  Tuesday  next  pJter 
the  first  Monday  In  November  of  each 
numbered  year)  and  the  Mayor  (on  the  ' 
day  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  Nove^ 
in  each  Presidential  election  year) . 

(9)  amends  D.C.  Code  i  1-1110(4)  (/ 
require  a  runoff  election  (on  tne  2l8ll 
after  the  general  election)  when  candle 
for  the  Board  of  Education  or  Council  receive 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  at-large  vot^s,  or 
40  percent  of  the  valid  votes  cast  In  the  ward 
from  which  they  have  been  nomlnatedJ  The 
same  percentage  applies  to  candidates  for 
the  office  of  CouncU  chairman.  Mayor  and 
District  delegate.  The  candidate  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  riinoff 
election  shall  be  declared  elected. 

Presently,  a  runoff  election  is  required. only 
when  a  candidate  for  the  Board  of  Education 
falls  to  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  icast. 

(10)  amends  DC.  Code  }  1-1110(61)  to 
specify  who  the  two  or  more  candidates  shall 
be  in  the  case  of  any  runoff  elections  and 
specifies  that  the  Board  of  Elections  lehall 


resolve  any   tie   votes  among  candidates   to 
determine  the  runoff  candidates. 

(11)  conforming  amendments  are  made  to 
the  remainder  of  D.C.  Code  §  1-110,  I.e.,  In 
most  cases,  merely  Inserting  the  terms  "or 
Council,  or  Mayor,  or  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia"  where  appropriate. 

Recall 

5  802 — subjects  elected  officials  to  recall 
upon  a  petition  signed  by  25  percent  of  the 
number  of  voters  In  the  preceding  general 
election  in  the  elective  unit  or  ward  from 
which  such  official  was  elected.  If  the  official 
does  not  resign  within  5  days  after  the  peti- 
tion is  filed,  a  special  election  shall  be  held 
within  20  days  thereafter  to  determine 
whether  the  qualified  voters  of  the  applicable 
elective  unit  will  recall  such  officer. 

Specifies  that  the  reasons  for  recall  shall 
be  printed  on  the  ballot  In  not  more  than 
200  words,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  vote  to  recall  any  officer,  his  recall 
shall  be  effective  on  the  day  the  Board  of 
Elections  certifies  the  election  results. 

Requires  the  Board  of  Elections  to  pre- 
scribe necessary  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  form,  filing,  examination, 
amendment  and  certification  of  recall  peti- 
tions, and  the  conduct  of  special  recall 
elections. 

Interference  with  registration  or  voting 

i  803 — enjoins  any  person  from  interfering 
with  the  registration  or  voting  of  another 
person,  except  as  may  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  perform  a  duty  Imposed  by  law.  Im- 
munizes voters  from  arrest  while  voting  or 
going  to  vote  (except  for  treason,  felony,  or 
breach  of  peace  then  committed)  and  per- 
forming military  duty  on  election  day  (except 
in  time  of  war  or  public  danger) . 

TITLE    DC MISCELLANEOUS 

Agreements  uHth  United  States 

5  901 — authorizes  agreements  (except 
where  the  conditions  and  terms  are  governed 
by  law)  between  the  District  suid  the  Pedertd 
Government  for  an  Interchange  of  services. 
Agreements  must  be  approved  by  the  Mayor, 
the  Council  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Requires  the  costs  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government  receiving  the  services. 

Personal  interest  in  contracts  or 
transactions 
9  902 — provides  for  a  forefeitiire  of  office  or 
position  upon  conviction  of  a  District  officer 
or  employee  for  a  violation  of  18.  U.S.C.  §  208. 
Compensation  from  more  than  one  source 
§  903 — removes     dual -compensation     pro- 
hibitions for  members  of  Council  and  the 
Board  of  Elections. 

Assistance  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  development  of  District 
merit  system 

i  904 — authorizes  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  assist  the  Mayor  and 
Council  to  develop  a  District  merit  system 
and  enter  Into  agreements  to  make  registers 
of  eliglbles  available  as  a  recruiting  source  for 
the  District. 

TITUB    X SUCCESSION    IN    GOVERNMENT 

Transfer  of  personnel,  property  and  funds 
9  1001 — provides  for  the  simultaneous 
transfer  of  property,  records,  appropriations 
and  employees  when  functions  are  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act.  If  such  transfers  result 
in  an  excess  of  employees,  they  are  to  be 
retransferred  to  other  positions  In  the  Dis- 
trict or  Federal  Government  with  their  civil 
service  status  and  rights  Intact. 

Existing  statutes,  regulations,  and  other 
actions 

9  1002 — except  as  otherwise  modified  or 
made  inapplicable  by  law,  statutes,  regule- 
tions,  rules,  orders,  contracts,  compacts,  pol- 
icies, grants,  permits,  etc.  in  existence  with 
respect  to  transferred  functions  continue  in 
effect  as  if  such  transfer  had  not  been  made. 


Pending  actions  and  proceedings 

9  1003 — provides  that  any  Judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative action  lawfully  commenced 
against  or  by  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  not  abate  by  reason  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  upon  Its  taking  effect. 
Vacancies    resulting    from    abolishment    of 

offices  of  commissioner  and  assistant  to 

the  commissioner 

9  1004 — provides  that  until  July  1  next 
after  the  Mayor  takes  office  agency  vacancies 
by  reason  of  abolishing  the  above  offices  shall 
not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  such  agency  to  exercise  its  functions 
but  Its  action  may  only  be  taken  upon  a  maJ 
Jority  vote  of  Its  members. 

TITLE  XI SEPARABILITT   OP  PROVISIONS 

9  1101— preserves  the  applicability  and 
validity  of  the  remaining  provisions  of  the 
Act  in  the  event  any  of  Its  provisions  are 
held  inapplicable  or  invalid. 

TITLE   Xn TEMPORARY   PROVISIONS 

Powers  of  the  President  during  transition 
period 
9  1201 — authorizes  the  President,  during 
the  transition  period,  to  take  such  action  as 
he  deems  necessary  with  respect  to  adminis- 
tration of  the  District's  functions  to  enable 
the  Board  of  Elections  to  perform  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

Reimbursable  appropriations  for  the  district 
9  1202 — provides  for  a  Federal  advance- 
subject  to  reimbursement  without  Interest — 
of  8750,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Board 
of  Elections,  and  In  otherwise  carrying  Into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

TITLE   Xm EPTECTIVE   DATES 

{  1301 — establishes  effective  dates  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Charter — effective  the  day  after  It  is 
accepted. 

(b)  Title  III.  part  2,  Title  VII  (except  part 
4)  and  Title  XV — on  the  day  the  first  elected 
Council  members  take  office. 

(c)  Section  402 — on  the  day  the  first 
elected  Mayor  takes  office. 

(d)  Title  VII,  part  4 — with  respect  to  the 
first  fiscal  year,  beginning  next  after  the  first 
elected  Mayor  takes  office,  and  with  respect 
to  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

(e)  Titles  XII,  XIV,  and  XV— on  the  day 
after  this  Act  takes  effect. 

TITLE  xrV SUBMISSION  OF  CHARTER  rOB 

REFERENDUM 

Charter  referendum 
S  1401 — requires  the  Board  of  Elections  to 
set   a   Charter   Referendum   date   within  4 
months  after  this  Act's  enactment. 

Board  of  elections 
§  1402 — in  accordance  with  "ntle  vm  here- 
of, the  Board  of  Elections  shall  conduct  the 
Charter  Referendum  and  certify  its  results. 

Applicability  of  title  VIII 
§  1403— provides  that  Title  Vin— despite 
the  fact  it  does  not  take  effect  until  the 
charter  is  accepted,  and  except  as  otherwise 
indicated  in  this  Title — shall  govern  all 
aspects  of  the  referendum  election. 
Charter  referendum  ballot:  Notice  of  voting 
9  1404 — specifies  the  contents  of  the  charter 
referendum  ballot.  Permits  voting  by  paper 
ballot  or  voting  machine.  Sample  ballots  and 
Information  showing  the  polling  place  must 
be  mailed  to  the  registered  voters  5  days  be- 
fore the  referendum,  and  a  list  of  the  polling 
places  and  hours  of  voting  must  be  published 
in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  one  day 
before  the  referendum. 

Acceptance  or  nonacceptance  of  charter 
i  1405 — requires  a  majority  vott  of  the 
qualified  electors  for  charter  acceptance  and 
requires  certification  of  election  results  by 
the  Board  of  Elections  within  30  days  of  the 
referendum. 
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TITLE  XV — INTTIATIVI 

potoer  to  propose  and  enact  legUlation 
.  1501— vests  the  District's  qualified  voters 
with  DOwer  to  enact  legislation  on  all  subject* 
!hrou«h  the  medium  of  initiative  upon  a 
Son  for  the  same  by  10  percent  of  the 
Sr.mber  of  qualified  voters  voting  in  the  l^st 
SJ^ng  general  election.  Requires  the 
S^of  sections  to  certify  petitions  for 
Suatlve  which  shall  be  voted  upon  at  the 
Srt  Keneral  election  not  less  than  30  days 
Sot  more  than  1  yeaj  from  the  certification 

"^^ta  the  contents  of  such  petitions,  gives 
thrsoard  of  Elections  30  days  to  certify  peti- 
tions and  declares  that  in  the  case  of  con- 
flicting petitions  in  the  same  election,  the 
onVwcelvlng  the  largest  affirmative  vote  shall 
prevail  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict. 

TITLE  XVI — TITLE  OT  ACT 

{1801— «lte8  the  Act  as  the  •'Dlatrlct  of 
Columbia  Charter  Act." 

By  Mr.EAGLETON: 
S  1604  A  bill  to  direct  the  establish- 
ment of  health  standards  for  employees 
of  food  service  establishments  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

DISTRICT      or      COLUMBIA      RESTAURANT      HEALTH 
STANDARDS    ACT 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  protect  the  health  of  visitors  and  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  estab- 
lishing health  standards  for  employees 
of  food  establishments  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  SimUar  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  my  respected 
colleague  from  Missouri,  Dr.  Durward 
Hall  and  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man' of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  McMillan. 

The  District  code  now  contains  a  law 
stating  that  no  person  afflicted  with  any 
communicable  disease  can  work  "with 
food."  But  no  law  or  regulation  requires 
current  congressional  food-handling 
employees  or  such  applicants  anywhere 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  area  to  take 
a  physical  examination  of  any  sort,  let 
alone  annually. 

In  essence,  the  bill  requires  that  no 
person  can  be  employed  by  any  food 
establishment  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, including  the  Senate  and  House 
restaurants,  unless  he  meets  such  health 
standards  prescribed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council,  in  pursuance  to  the 
tests  outlined  in  the  bill.  The  bill  calls 
for  annual  examinations  which  include 
a  tuberculin  test.  X-ray  of  the  chests 
uncovered — a  serological  test,  and  exam- 
ination of  hands,  skin,  nose,  and  throat 
and  body  orifices — including  a  culture 
where  appropriate.  These  standards 
would  provide  sufficient  protection 
against  further  outbreaks  of  communi- 
cable diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  and 
other  common  and  rarer  diseases  or- 
dinarily associated  with  food-handling 
and  preparation. 

These  requirements  would  be  adminis- 
tratively and  budgetarily  feasible.  Tu- 
berculin tests  are  not  costly.  Up  to  1957 
the  District  of  Columbia  required  an  an- 
nual physical  examination  and  health 
permit  requirement  for  restaurant  work- 
ers. The  point  is,  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  them. 


Tuberculosis  is  a  highly  contagious 
bacterial  disease  usually  associated  with 
poverty,  stress,  overwork,  and  social 
problems.  The  average  active  case  of  tu- 
berculosis will  be  the  source  for  the  in- 
fection of  15  persons  before  it  is  detected. 
The  TB  victim  can  begin  infecting  others 
well  before  his  own  symptoms  force  him 
to  seek  medical  advice.  Therefore,  people 
constantly  in  contact  with  the  public 
should  meet  such  minimal  health  re- 
quirements as  I  have  outlined  above  in 
order  to  prevent  outbreaks  similar  to 
that  which  occurred  on  Capitol  Hill  in 
the  early  part  of  1970. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ranks  fifth  in  the  inci- 
dence of  active  new  tuberculosis  cases 
among  the  more  than  50  cities  in  the  Na- 
tion with  a  population  of  250,000  or  more. 
New  case-rates  are  nearly  three  times 
the  national  average  and  the  death  rate 
more  than  triple  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  according  to  H.  Michael  Cannon, 
director  of  District  of  Columbia's  Tu- 
berculosis and  Respiratory  Disease  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1604 
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A  bill  to  direct  the  establishment  of  health 
standards  for  employees  of  food  service 
estabUshments  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Restaurant  Health  Standards  Act". 

Sec.  2.  No  person  may  be  employed  by  any 
food  service  establishment  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  (including  the  restaurants  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  any  other  food  service  es- 
tablishment on  real  property  owned  or  leased 
by  the  United  States  Government)  tinless  he 
meets  such  health  standard  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  shaU  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. Such  regulation  shall  require  that  (1) 
each  employee  of  a  food  service  establishment 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  undergo,  at  least 
annually,  an  examination  to  determine  if 
he  meets  such  standard;  and  (2)  such  exami- 
nation include  a  tuberculin  test.  X-ray  of 
the  chest  (uncovered) ,  a  serology,  and  exainl- 
natlon  of  hands,  skin,  nose,  throat,  and  body 
orifices,  including  a  culture  (where  appro- 
priate). 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entiUed  An 
Act  to  extend  the  health  regulations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  Government  restau- 
rants within  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved December  20,  1944  (D.C.  Code  6- 
1101).  Is  repealed. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1605.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  temporary  or  intermittent  employ- 
ment of  exports  and  consultants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

FEDERAL    EMPLOYMENT    OF   EXPERTS    AND 
CONSULTANTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Federal  law  allows  the  Govern- 
ment to  enter  into  contracts  to  procure 
consulting  services  only  when  author- 


ized by  specific  appropriation  or  other 
statutory  provision. 

Section  3109  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  provides  that: 

(b)  When  authorized  by  an  appropriation 
or  other  statute,  the  head  of  an  agency  may 
procure  by  contract  the  temporary  (not  In 
excess  of  1  year)  or  Intermittent  services  of 
experts  or  consultants  or  any  organization 
thereof.   Including   reporting   services. 

Because  there  is  no  uniformity  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  are  obtained, 
and  therefore  no  uniformity  as  to  the 
amounts  of  compensation  paid  by  the 
various  departments  and  agencies,  con- 
siderable confusion  has  resulted.  Fur- 
thermore, I  am  told  the  difference  in 
rates  offered  for  export  services  in  dif- 
ferent fields  and  the  inadequate  rates 
of  compensation  offered  in  some  in- 
stances, has  discouraged  many  experts 
from  proffering  their  services  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  am  therefore  today  offering — at  the 
request  of  the  National  Society  ot 
Professional  Engineers — a  bill  which 
amends  section  3109  of  title  5  to  au- 
thorize the  head  of  each  agency,  subject 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  procure,  by  contract— not  to 
exceed  1  year— temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  experts  or  consultants, 
at  a  maximum  rate,  not  to  exceed  the 
level  of  GS  18,  or  approximately  $140 
a  day.  Travel  time  would  be  computed 
in  the  same  way. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  not, 
of  course,  vnthdraw  from  the  agency  the 
right  to  adjust  the  level  of  pay  to  the 
level  of  service  required,  and  it  gives 
the  President  the  right  to  prescribe  all 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  including  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe payments  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum for  services  to  the  White  House, 
for  example,  or  for  other  agencies. 

I  realize  that  the  problem  I  am  at- 
tacking is  one  with  which  the  appropri- 
ations committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  been  wrestling  for  some 
time  and  have  not  found  a  satisfactory 
solution  other  than  writing  specific  pro- 
visions, often  at  variance  one  with  the 
other  in  individual  appropriation  bills. 
I  offer  this  bill  for  consideration 
and  discussion  as  a  possible  solution  to 
some  of  the  problems  faced  by  both 
agencies  and  professional  consultMits. 
The  need  for  uniformity  has  been 
recognized  in  the  post  by  both  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  1606.  A  bill  to  establish  an  inter- 
agency advisory  council  to  study  and 
evaluate  the  potential  domestic  applica- 
tion of  Department  of  Defense  research 
projects.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

DOMESTIC    APPLICATIONS   0»   DEFENSE   RESEARCH 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  establish  an  Inter- 
agency Advisory  CouncU  on  Domestic  Ap- 
plications of  Defense  Research. 

This  bill  is  the  second  of  four  pieces  of 
legislation  bearing  on  the  state  of  our 
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economy  and  the  rate  of  unemploymei^t 
to  which  I  referred  in  my  remarks 
Wednesday. 


last 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  1607.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additior^ 
acreage  diversion  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment or  the  local  economy  of  any  arf a 
from  the  results  of  a  natural  disaster. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcii- 
ture  and  Forestry. 

riULM    LEGISLATION  I 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presldei^t, 
throughout  much  of  the  Middle  Wast 
farm  belt  the  threat  of  periodic  drougpt 
is  a  menace  that  bangs  over  every  houafs- 
hold.  When  the  rains  stop,  the  dirt  blo^s, 
wells  go  dry,  crops  fail  and  cattle  ^o 
hungry.  i 

Under  such  conditions  there  Is  bo 
choice  for  many  farmers  but  to  leave  t|ie 
land  and  move  to  the  cities  where  th^y 
add  to  our  already  crushing  urban  crisis. 

This  year,  as  In  far  too  many  previous, 
portions  of  our  country  are  sufferiiig 
from  severe  drought.  There  will  be  no 
harvest  throughout  large  areas  of  t|ie 
Southwest.  There  will  be  no  cattle  (to 
market  this  fall  and  there  will  be  jio 
money  to  pay  feed  bills,  land  teixes.  in- 
terest or  even  normal  living  expenses. 

We  are  facing  another  forced  out-ntl- 
gration  of  skilled,  energetic,  hardwor) 
ing  fauin  people  who,  through  no  fault 
their  own,  have  been  dealt  a  tragic  bl< 

Mr.    President,    historically    and 
good  and  well-accepted  reasons  our 
emment  has  come  to  the  assistance 
people  caught  in  situations  such  as 
In  time  of  flood  and  hurricane  we  stal 
ready  to  help  a  community  back  on  its 
feet.  Such  disasters  are  sudden  but  t|ie 
degree  of  devastation  is  probably  no  mqre 
severe  than  the  damage  from  a  wic 
spread  and  prolonged  drought. 

Tragically,  our  present  laws  are  wc|e- 
fully  Inadequate  in  providing  the  met 
for  coping  with  a  drought  disaster.  Bafck 
in  the  1930's,  farmers  could  tighten  thflr 
belts,  haul  in  extra  hay  and  grain  tpr 
the  horses  and  mules  and  postpobe 
spending  money  until  the  rains  came: 

Now  agriculture  has  become  a  capital 
intensive  Industry. 

In  these  times,  it  takes  a  large  each 
flow  to  purchase  the  necessary  supplies, 
feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  amd  insecticides,  a|id 
to  operate  and  maintain  farm  machin- 
ery and  equipment.  It  is  simply  not  pds- 
slble  to  keep  a  farming  operation  goltig 
without  cash  Income. 

For  years,  the  profit  level  In  agriciil- 
ture  has  been  so  low  that  few  farmers 
are  able  to  build  up  any  kind  of  flnaji- 
clal  reserve  to  enable  them  to  undergq  a 
prolonged  drought. 

Under  present  laws,  there  are  two 
types  of  drought  disaster  designationsJ 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  rec- 
ommendation of  the  State  Disaster  Coiji- 
mlttee,  may  authorize  the  following  AAC 
programs :  I 

Livestock  feed  program,  under  whl^h 
producers  can  buy  CCC  grain  at  de- 
duced prices.  ] 

Grazing  and  haying  of  land  retli^ 
under  USDA  programs.  Producers  c|in 
be  authorized  to  use  that  land  and  pfcy 
a  reasonable  price  for  the  privilege  of 
using  it.  until  a  cutoff  date  fixed  by  t^e 
Secretary. 


Cost-sharing  for  measures  to  control 
soil  erosion  and  restore  damaged  grass. 
The  Government  can  pay  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost. 

The  Secretary  also  may  authorize 
emergency  loans  through  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration. 

The  other  type  Is  a  presidential  dec- 
laration of  a  major  disaster  under  Pub- 
lic Law  91-606.  According  to  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  under  a 
presidential  declaration,  disaster  imem- 
ployment  assistance  may  be  possible,  and 
USDA  programs  for  livestock  feeding, 
and  for  food  stamp  and  surplus  com- 
modity distribution  may  be  expanded.  A 
presidential  disaster  declaration  also 
modifies  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  Farmers  Home  Administration 
disaster  loan  programs  by  Including  can- 
cellation of  up  to  $2,500  of  the  principal 
of  "economic  injury"  loans  made  under 
such  a  declaration. 

Mr.  President,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
the  best  way  to  describe  the  existing  pro- 
gram is  "too  little  and  too  late."  When 
a  farmer's  crops  are  burning  up  and  his 
stock  are  starving,  he  has  got  his  back  up 
against  the  wall.  It  Is  not  enough  to  let 
farmers  graze  their  set-aside  acres  where 
nothing  is  growing.  It  is  not  enough  to 
let  them  bring  in  a  few  bales  of  hay  when 
the  price  still  makes  the  cost  of  main- 
taining herds  prohibitive.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  offer  farmers  limited  credit  If 
they  can  prove  their  eligibility.  It  Is  like 
trying  to  fight  a  forest  fire  with  a  water 
pistol. 

Yet,  year  after  year,  we  hear  a  loud 
hue  and  cry  for  drought  disaster  relief. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  according  to 
the  UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture,  there 
is  a  disaster  in  American  agriculture 
somewhere  every  year. 

In  fiscal  year  1969-70,  for  example, 
there  were  357  coimties  In  19  States  de- 
clared disaster  areas  for  the  grazing  and 
haying  program,  and  96  counties  in  10 
States  declared  disaster  areas  under  the 
livestock  feed  program. 

We  have  become  victims  of  a  "drought 
disaster  syndrome"  brought  about  by  a 
growing  dependence  In  times  of  panic 
upon  a  program  that  amounts  largely  to 
a  tranquillizing  operation.  Certain  ele- 
ments of  the  news  media  with  a  taste  for 
sensationalism,  along  with  uninformed, 
opportunistic  politicians  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  syndrome  by  consistently 
touting  this  weak  iJrogram  as  a  cure-all 
and  by  generating  pressure  to  have  a 
drought  disaster  area  declared.  Farmers 
usually  find  that  they  have  been  misled 
by  promises  of  substantial  help  and  are 
tragically  let  down  when  only  token  as- 
sistance is  forthcoming. 

In  dealing  with  problems  of  drought, 
we  have  been  admiiilsterlng  aspirin  when 
a  transfusion  is  actually  what  is  called 
for. 

What  farmers  really  need  Is  a  program 
of  "droughtprooflng"  that  is  geared  to 
the  economic  needs  of  present-day  agri- 
culture. 

As  a  major  feature  of  such  a  program, 
last  year  I  proposed  a  national  feed 
bank  to  encourage  livestock  and  feed 
producers  to  grow  and  store  an  extra 
supply  of  forage  during  good  production 
years,  and  have  it  available  when  feed 
production  Is  low.  The  new  farm  bill  con- 


tains a  provision  for  such  a  program,  but 
it  has  not  been  implemented.  I  call  upon 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  put  the 
feed  bank  Into  operation  to  build  sub- 
stantial future  feed  reserves  in  areas 
where  they  will  be  needed. 

In  addition,  other  action  needs  to  be 
taken,  for  which  purpose  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  in  the  nature  of  an 
amendment  to  the  farm  bUl  which  was 
passed  last  year,  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  additional  discretionary  au- 
thority. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  Is  to  pre- 
vent an  exodus  of  population  from  the 
farms  and  rural  communities,  and  their 
subsequent  migration  to  large  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

This  legislation  also  is  needed  to  pre- 
serve the  food-producing  capability  of 
areas  during  years  of  normal  rainfall, 
and  to  control  serious  soil  erosion  and 
duststorms  during  times  of  drought. 

The  legislation  also  would  provide  at 
least  a  semblance  of  income  security  for 
rural  area  residents,  such  as  urban  work- 
ers enjoy  from  a  myriad  of  Government 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  brief,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1607 
A  bill  to  provide  for  additional  acreage  diver- 
sion to    protect  the  environment  or  the 
local  economy  of   any  area  from  the  re- 
sults of  a  natural  disaster 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress    assembled,  That  sec- 
tions 379b(c)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  and  sections 
103(e)(4)(B)  and  108(c)(2)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act   of   1949,   as   amended,   are    each 
amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  after 
"To  assist  In  adjusting  the  acreage  of  com- 
modities to  desirable  goals"  the  following: 
"or  protect  the  environment  or  the  local 
economy  of  any  area  from  the  results  of  a 
natural  disaster";  and 

(2)  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
thereof  the  following :  "In  the  case  of  diver- 
sion payments  made  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment or  the  local  economy  of  any  area  the 
rate  shall  be  equal  to  not  more  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  basic  county  loan 
rate  for  the  commodity  on  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  the  acreage  diverted." 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Allbn.  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Mktcalf,  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Tower,  and 

Mr.  YOTTNG)  . 

S.  1608.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  on  the  Bankhead  National  Forest 
in  Alabama  as  wilderness.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

BANKREAO    NATIONAL    FOREST    IN    ALABAMA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  assure  per- 
manently to  the  people  of  Alabama  and 
of  the  Nation  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
one  of  Alabama's  splendid  natural 
treasures,  the  proposed  Slpsey  Wilder- 
ness on  the  Bankhead  National  Forest 
situated  in  Lawrence  and  Winston 
Coimties  in  northwest  Alabama.  Joining 
with  me  in  sponsoring  the  bill  are  my 
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willeague  from  Alabama,  Senator  Allen; 
aid  senators  Church.  Eastland.  Hart, 
Jackson,  Metcalf,  Bennett,  Hatfield. 
Tower,  and  Young.  ,     „  .       . 

For  generaUons.  the  people  Uving  in 
northern  Alabama  and,  indeed,  people 
from  surrounding  States,  have  been  go- 
ing to  the  headwaters  of  the  Sipsey  River 
to  enjoy  the  wild  beauty  of  this  area 
and  to  refresh  themselves  by  roaming, 
camping,  fishing,  hunting,  and  learning 
the  ways  of  nature  In  this  truly  extraor- 
dinary piece  of  God's  handiwork. 

our  bill  would  place  approximately 
12  000   acres    encompassing    the    head- 
waters of  the  Sipsey  River  under  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  system 
In  accordance  with  the  Wilderness  Act 
of  1964.  The  protection  provided  by  the 
Wilderness  Act  would  guarantee  by  the 
surest  means  that  the  natural  treasures 
within  this  unique  area  in  the  way  of 
wildlife,    plants,    geology,    and    rugged 
stream  canyons  will  continue  to  fiourish 
and  to  be  available  for  all  people  to  see 
and  to  know,  to  enjoy  and  imderstand. 
The  natural  qualities  of  the  Bankhead 
National  Forest,  and  in  particular  the 
quaUties  of  the  proposed  Sipsey  Wilder- 
ness, are  remarkable,  because  it  is  here 
that  the  three  major  land  masses,  or 
types,  east  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains  meet 
and  overlap.  This  makes  possible  an  ex- 
traordinary   diversity    of    plants    and 
animals  in  this  area.  This  immensely 
varied  combination  of  soils,  water,  and 
climate   provides   a   total   environment 
which  offers  the  essential  Uving  condi- 
tions for  a  range  of  plant  and  animal 
life  far  in  excess  of  that  found  almost 
anywhere   else   in    the   eastern   United 
States.  It  is  an  area  which  truly  de- 
mands preservation. 

Geology  has  provided  a  naturally  pro- 
tected ecology  in  this  part  of  the  Bank- 
head  Forest.  The  canyons  are  rimmed 
by  massive  bluffs  of  sandstone  which 
form  precipitous  cliffs,  some  more  than 
100  feet  high.  The  canyons  themselves 
are  deep,  shadowy  and  cool.  Fossils  from 
the  late  Paleozoic  era  are  abimdant.  The 
area  is  a  veritable  botanists*  paradise. 
The  cool,  moist  canyons  provide  suitable 
habitat    for    what    is    essentially    Ap- 
palachian flora,  but  with  unusual  in- 
clusions from  the  Piedmont  to  the  east 
and  the  Ozarkian  areas  to  the  west.  Cool 
summer  temperatures  in  the  gorges  al- 
low many  plants  to  reach  their  south- 
ernmost   geographical    limit     on    the 
Bankhead   National   Forest.   Two    very 
rare  and  demanding  representatives  of 
the  fern  family  are  abundant  in  the  area. 
The  lovely  large  yellow  ladysllpper,   a 
native  orchid  of  great  beauty,  is  found 
amongst  a  carpet  of  rare  and  unusual 
mountain    wildfiowers    growing    unex- 
pectedly far  south.  Two  wild  camellias, 
aristocrats    of     our    native     flowering 
shrubs,  three  species  of  deciduous  mag- 
nolias, and  Alabama's  largest  specimen 
of  the  tulip  poplar  tree  are  to  be  seen 
here.  Large,  vigorous  hemlocks  are  es- 
pecially noteworthy,  as  this  is  the  south- 
ernmost range  of  that  species. 

Much  is  to  be  learned  about  the  dis- 
tribution and  ecology  of  nongame 
mammals  living  in  the  proposed  wilder- 
ness. Twenty-five  of  53  species  and  sub- 
species of  southwestern  mammals  have 


been  definitely  recorded  in  the  proposed 
wilderness  tract.  It  seems  probable  that 
careful  scientific  study,  which  is  already 
being  carried  on,  will  disclose  other 
species.  The  area  has  been  renowned  for 
its  abundance  of  game  animals  since 
Indian  times.  There  are  147  species  of 
birds  known  to  occur  in  the  area.  Two 
species  of  amphibians,  the  barking  tree 
frog  and  the  seal  salamander,  live  here 
far  from  their  previously  known  ranges. 
While  a  great  many  people  have  little 
interest  in  snakes,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  red  milk  snake,  which  is 
rather  pretty,  has  been  found  here,  more 
than  100  miles  from  its  previously  known 
range. 

In  short,  the  area  is  indeed  unique, 
and  such  a  wealth  of  living  natural 
wonders  cries  out  for  the  full  protection 
which  can  only  be  provided  through 
designating  the  region  as  wilderness. 

If  my  bill  is  enacted,  future  genera- 
tions of  Alabamlans  and  Americans  from 
all  over  the  Nation  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  refreshing  and  stimulating  wilder- 
ness experiences  to  be  gained  here. 

I  am  indeed  proud  that  Senators  from 
other  sections  of  the  country  have  joined 
with  Senator  Allen  and  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  bill.  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will 
be  approved. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  1611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  Section  204.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  for  appropriate  reference 
legislation  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
that  regulations  governing  the  operation 
of  farm  vehicles  will  be  based  on  com- 
monsense  and  on  an  understanding  of 
the  normal  operation  of  our  Nation's 
farms. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because 
regulations  considered  and  proposed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  would 
prohibit  young  men  under  the  age  of  21 
from  operating  farm  vehicles  in  inter- 
state commerce.  The  effect  of  such  a  reg- 
ulation, Mr.  President,  could  be  devastat- 
ing to  the  farming  community  of  Kansas 
and  the  entire  country.  Young  men  under 
21,  whether  sons  of  farmers  or  neighbors 
or  college  students,  represent  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  farm  workforce.  It  Is 
simply  vital  that  they  be  allowed  to  op- 
erate vehicles  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  our  Nation's  farms. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  Mr.  President, 
to  compromise  the  needs  of  safety  on  the 
streets  and  highways  of  the  Nation. 
Rather,  it  is  my  objective  that  Federal 
regulations  be  reasonable,  capable  of  en- 
forcement, and  responsive  to  the  demon- 
strated needs  of  all  secti(ms  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  information  at  my  dis- 
posal indicates  that  the  number  of  ac- 
cidents Involving  commercial  vehicles  of 
all  types  Is  approximately  three  times 
greater  than  the  number  of  accidents 
involving  farm  vehicles,  even  though 
farmers  operate  six  times  as  many  vehi- 
cles as  the  regulated  trucking  industry. 
Further,  I  am  informed  that  members  of 
ttie  21-and-under  age  group  driving  farm 


vehicles  have  a  safety  record  as  good  as 
or  better  than  any  other  age  group,  and 
several  times  better  than  the  safety  rec- 
ord of  members  of  their  age  group  who 
are  not  driving  farm  vehicles. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  Senate.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  twice  during  the  last  month 
representatives  of  farm  interests  have 
met  with  officials  from  the  Bureau  of  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Safety.  I  am  advised  that  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  to  extend 
the  present  temporary  exemption  for 
farm  vehicles  for  a  certain  as  yet  unde- 
fined length  of  time.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  during  this  period  revised  reg- 
ulations will  be  proposed,  comments  will 
be  invited,  and  a  permanent  rule  promul- 
gated. I  wish  the  record  to  Indicate  that 
the  extension  of  this  exemption  is  wel- 
comed by  the  farmers  of  my  State.  It 
means  that  this  harvest  can  be  handled 
as  usual.  It  means  that  we  have  had  some 
measure  of  success  in  pleading  the  case 
of  our  farmers.  But  because  it  is  so  cru- 
cial that  young  men  under  21  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  operate  farm  vehicles,  I 
am  offering  thLs  legislation  to  insure  and 
to  make  clear  and  permanent  that  any 
Federal  regulations— whenever  promul- 
gated— will  be  sensible  and  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  farmers  in  Kansas  and  else- 

where 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  me  to  Dr.  Robert  A.  Kaye.  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety,  as  well  as  two  letters  from  con- 
stituents of  mine  which  are  representa- 
tive of  the  mail  which  I  have  been  receiv- 
ing on  this  point,  be  also  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
lettei-s  were  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1611 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
Section  204 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  U 
hereby  amended  by  Inserting  a  new  subsec- 
tion (g)  reading  as  follows: 

"(g)    provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  motor  vehicles  specified  In  section 
203(b)  (4a)  or  (5)  of  thUAct". 
U.S.  Sknatk  Commiptke  on  Commerce. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  25,  1971. 
Dr.  ROBKBT  A.  Kate, 

Director.  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Kate:  Regulations  recently  pro- 
posed by  your  Bureau  to  Increase  the  stand- 
ards applicable  to  truclcs  driven  In  interstate 
commerce  would  have  a  dramatic  and  dam- 
aging Impact  upon  farmers  of  my  State  and 
of  the  nation. 

To  provide  that  no  farmer  or  member  of 
his  family  or  employee  can  drive  a  truck  In 
commerce  unless  the  driver:  is  at  least  21 
years  of  age;  has  passed  a  road  test:  has 
taken  an  examination  In  the  Federal  safety 
regulations;  carries  with  him  a  medical  cer- 
tificate not  over  24  months  old;  and,  if  an 
employee,  has  filed  with  the  employer  at  the 
time  of  employment,  and  annually  there- 
after, a  driving  record  Indicating  any  trafllc 
or  other  violation  of  law  is  to  impose  an  enor- 
mous burden  on  farmers  and  farm  opera- 
tions. 

The  responslbUlty  of  your  office  Is  to  Im- 
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prove  the  safety  of  motor  vehicle  traffl^  In 
the  United  States.  Please  understand  thit  I 
wholeheartedly  support  your  determlna  ;lon 
to  carry  out  that  responsibility.  However,  the 
net  effect  of  the  regulation  In  question  w(  luld 
be  to  encourage  wholesale  violation  of  law 
and  to  contribute  to  more  accidents  thap  It 
Is  intended  to  prevent 

Information  at  my  disposal  has 
me  that  your  proposed  regulation  Is 
based  on  relevant  facts.  It  appears  to  me 
your  office  has  responded  «»  figures  w^ich 
show  higher  numbers  of  accidents  Invol  'Ing 
members  of  the  21  and  under  age  group  d  riv- 
ing all  types  of  vehicles — figures  with  wlilch 
I  have  no  argument.  But  my  Informa  ;ion 
shows  that  members  of  the  21  and  under  age 
group  driving  farm  vehicles  have  a  safety 
record  as  good  as  or  better  than  any  o  :her 
age  group  and  several  times  better  than  the 
safety  record  of  members  of  their  age  giDup 
who  are  not  driving  farm  vehicles.  In  o  .her 
words,  Dr.  Kaye,  an  eighteen  year  old  driv- 
ing a  farm  truck  In  Kansas  is  a  much  sifer 
driver  than  an  eighteen  year  old  drlvlr  g 
new  car  in  Philadelphia. 

The  number  of  accidents  involving  cbm- 
mercial  vehicles  of  all  types,  moreover,  is  ap- 
proximately three  times  greater  than  the 
number  of  accidents  involving  farm  trucia — 
even  though  farmers  operate  six  tlmei  as 
many  trucks  as  the  regulated  trucking  In- 
dustry. 

Grave  questions  regarding  notification  bnd 
due  process  of  law  also  have  been  ralsM  by 
the  failure  of  your  office  to  make  clear  In 
its  announcement  of  these  regulations,  that 
any  change  was  Intended  In  standards  { ov- 
eming  farm  vehicles.  It  would  appear  4hat 
the  Bureau  Intended  to  make  farmers 
ply  with  regulations  with  which  they  ^ere 
completely  unfamiliar. 

The  economic  loss  which  would  be  suffered 
by  the  farming  community  shoiild  this  r«  gu- 
lation  be  adopted,  I  wish  to  emphasize  wculd 
be  quite  substantial.  Young  men  undei  21 
(whether  sons  of  fanners  or  neighbors  or 
young  men  attending  college)  represents  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  work  force  en- 
gaged in  transporting  farm  products.  Cus.om 
combine  operators  would  be  particularly  af- 
fected 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Kaye,  I  strongly  urge  toat 
consideration  be  given  to  exemptions  either 
for  small  farm  trucks,  for  local  hauling  or  for 
other  functions  critical  to  farm  operations. 
It  Is  not  my  position  that  farm  operators 
who  drive  large  trucks  for  substantial  Ils- 
tances  should  be  exempt  from  the  regiila 
tlons.  nor  is  It  my  position  that  farm  opi  ira- 
ttons  should  be  exempt  from  existing  st"ln 
gent  safety  regulations  imposed  by  the  S  ;at€ 
of  Kansas.  Rather,  it  is  my  position  that 
proposed  federal  regulations  should  be  b)  ised 
on  common  sense  and  on  an  understanc  ing 
of  the  normal  operations  of  our  natitin's 
farms. 

Finally,  because  it  Is  my  conviction  foat 
these  proposed  regulations  are  not,  as  pres- 
ently drawn,  in  the  national  Interest.  I  ^rish 
to  make  c\e&T  that  I  am  prepared  to  resist 
their  adoption  to  the  fullest  extent  necessary. 

Tour  immediate  attention  to  these  r<at- 
ters  will  be  personally  appreciated. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours. 

James  B.  Pearson, 

U.S.  Senatdt. 


H.\apia(,  Kans., 

April  10,  iSTjr 
Senator  James  P.  Pearson. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  Pearson:  We  are  much  don 
cemed  about  the  new  regulations  set  fcrth 
by   the   U.S.   Department  of  TranspKjrtal  1 
relating  to  truck  drivers.  As  this  also  appi 
to  farm  truck  drivers,  we  are  much  oppicfsed 
to  the  regulation. 

I  don't  think  that  I  need  to  trtl  you 
much  this  will  hurt  agriculture.  Not  only 
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It  hurt  agriculture,  but  it  will  be  a  severe 
blow  to  the  youth  who  find  employment  In 
situations  that  Involve  interstate  trans- 
portation. 

We  hope  that  you  can  use  your  Influence 
to  amend  the<se  regulations. 
Sincerely, 

NOBMAN  Latta. 
PHnXIPSBURC,  Kans., 

Apnl  17.  1971. 
Senator  James  Pearson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  writing  regarding 
the  truck  driving  ruling  requiring  a  driver 
to  be  21.  We  deliver  90%  of  our  grain  to  a  dif- 
ferent state  as  it  is  the  nearest  market.  We 
farm  on  both  sides  of  the  Kansas,  Nebraska 
line  and  this  would  be  a  definite  hardship 
for  us.  We  have  two  farm  experienced  boys 
who  are  17  and  20,  who  are  our  only  help. 
Farm  labor  is  Impossible  to  find.  Our  20  year 
old  son  is  a  third  year  mechanical  engineer- 
ing student  at  K  State.  He  has  had  five  years 
truck  driving  experience  and  it  would  seem 
foolish  to  eliminate  him  now. 

Please  use  your  influence  to  kill  this  ruling. 
Sincerely, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  Christensen. 


By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bellmon,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  Mr.  Boggs)  : 

S.  1612.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revenue- 
sharing  program  for  rural  development. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Bellmon,  Ben- 
nett, Roth,  EX)le,  Dominick,  Fannin, 
Pong,  Hansen,  and  Boggs,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  the  Rural 
Community  Development  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  of  1971.  a  measure  that  would 
make  funds  available  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  $1.1  billion  on  a  full-year 
basis  for  Federal  revenue  sharing  to  the 
States. 

This  is  the  administration  bill  recom- 
mended to  Congress  by  President  Nixon. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Senate,  the 
Secretary's  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill,  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress of  March  10,  the  White  House  Press 
Secretary's  release,  and  a  fact  sheet  is- 
sued by  the  White  House  Press  Secretary 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  stop  taking  from 
rural  America  and  start  giving  some 
back.  Rural  America  has  suffered  too 
long  from  an  agricultural  revolution 
which  has  given  our  consumers  the  low- 
est cost,  highest  quality  food  and  fiber 
of  any  country  in  the  world,  without  a 
corresponding  benefit  to  the  producers 
themselves. 

Today,  59  percent  of  the  Nation's 
substandard  housing  is  located  in  non- 
metropolitan  America,  where  the  median 
family  income  is  22  percent  below  that 
in  the  metropolitan  areas.  These  figures, 
which  emphasize  the  disproportionate 
share  of  our  national  net  income  going 
to  people  in  rural  America,  could  be 
added  to  many  times  over. 


It  is  time  for  this  Nation  to  declare 
an  end  to  the  draining  of  youth  and 
opportunities  and  living  qualities  from 
its  countryside.  But  not  simply  for  rural 
America  must  this  action  be  taken.  All  of 
America  suffers  when  rural  America  loses 
240,000  people  a  year. 

WhUe  in  most  rural  areas  it  is  diflBcult 
to  achieve  economies  of  scale  In  such 
public  services  as  education,  health,  and 
transportation,  these  services  are  grind- 
ing to  a  halt,  too,  in  the  heavily  urban 
areas  because  such  congested  areas  can 
no  longer  function  economically,  either. 

We  need  a  better  policy  for  national 
growth.  And  we  need  it  now — before  the 
next  75  million  Americans  arrive. 

This  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
do  much  toward  bringing  about  a  more 
balanced  growth  in  America  and  toward 
bringing  to  the  people  of  rural  America 
a  better  share  of  this  Nation's  oppor- 
tunities and  benefits.  Developing  rural 
America  into  the  kind  of  economy  and 
society  we  need  is  probably  the  greatest 
domestic  challenge  this  Nation  is  facing 
in  the  last  part  of  this  century.  Such 
development,  of  course,  must  be  cor- 
related with  relieving  urban  problems— 
but  all  are  related  to  the  need  for  an 
intelligent  distribution  of  our  population 
and  resources  in  the  future. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  can 
accomplish  this  giant  task.  It  is  manda- 
tory, if  our  society  is  to  survive  as  a  good 
society.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  tackle 
the  problem  with  all  our  energies.  We 
must  plan  well,  and  execute  even  better 
There  is  no  room  for  boondoggling,  nor 
partisan  political  maneuvering  in  this 
vast  undertaking.  We  cannot  afiford  any- 
thing but  our  best  efforts  to  achieve  a 
goal  that  has  no  alternative. 

The  real  strength  of  rural  development 
must  come  from  harnessing  local  ener- 
gies and  desires.  Programs  must  issue 
from  the  people  who  know  their  own 
problems  better  than  anyone,  their  own 
capabilities,  and  their  own  priorities. 

It  takes  many  different  kinds  of 
activities  to  create  opportunity  in  rural 
America:  the  education  and  training  of 
individuals,  health  programs,  transpor- 
tation and  the  development  of  com- 
munity water  and  sewer  facilities  to 
encourage  the  location  of  industry  with 
its  job  opportunities.  Not  the  least  of 
these  requirements  is  to  develop,  con- 
serve, and  protect  forest,  land,  and  water 
resoiu-ces. 

The  variety  of  needs  is  as  broad  as 
America  and  as  diverse  as  the  thousands 
of  communities  which  make  it  great. 

Essentially,  what  the  bill  proposes  to 
do  is  to  imite  the  funding  of  a  number 
of  programs  into  one  rural  community 
development  revenue-sharing  program, 
to  add  $179  million  to  that  fund  and 
then  to  turn  it  over  to  the  States,  under 
fairly-devised  formulas,  to  meet  their 
rural  needs  and  accelerate  their  rural  de- 
velopment. 

The  bill,  it  should  be  noted,  would 
assure  the  continuation  of  the  programs 
of  agricultural  extension  work  through 
the  land-grant  college  or  colleges. 

The  administration  has  guaranteed 
that  funds  available  to  each  State  under 
this  program  would  at  least  equal  funds 
which  are  presently  available  to  that 
State  under  the  Federal  categorical  pro- 
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grams  converted  to  rural  commimity  de- 
relopment  revenue  sharing. 

The  bill  offers  «m  immediate  means  for 
establishing  priorities  that  will  fit  the 
needs  of  each  State  and  local  community. 
It  begins  a  reversal  of  the  resource  flow 
from  Washington  back  to  the  creators  of 
the  resources.  It  turns  initiative  back  to 
the  people  themselves  through  their  leg- 
jslatures  and  Governors,  and  if  one  has 
faith  in  the  people  holding  these  posi- 
tions, one  should  have  no  problem  with 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
DoLB)  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  previously  inserted 
material.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

ExHterr  1 
S.  1612 
A  bin  to  establish  a  revenue-sharing  program 
for  rural  development 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  CSommunity 
Development  Revenue-Sharing  Act  of  1971." 

STATEMENT     OF    FINDINGS      AND      PURPOSES 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  many  rural  areas  of  the  Nation, 
while  rich  in  natural  resources  and  potential, 
have  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
In  economic  grovrth,  and  that  the  people  of 
these  rural  areas  have  not  shared  In  the  Na- 
tion's prosperity.  The  Congress  recognizes  the 
need  for  increased  efforts  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  to  provide  the  eco- 
nomic base  that  Is  a  vital  prerequisite  for 
vigorous  self-sustaining  growth  and  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation 
to  their  full  potential. 

The  Congress  declares  that  In  order  to  gen- 
erate increased  employment  opportunities 
and  individual  incomes  in  rural  areas,  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  and  accessibility  of  rtiral 
community  facilities  and  services,  to  stem 
out-mlgratlon  from  rural  aretis,  to  encour- 
age private  Investment  In  Industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  commercial  enterprises,  to  solve 
farm,  hMne,  and  conununlty  problems,  to 
protect  and  conserve  natural  resources,  and 
to  establish  and  improve  public  works  and 
development  facilities,  a  system  by  which 
States  may  share  In  national  revenues  is 
necessary  and  desirable;  and  that  in  order  to 
Implement  an  effective  nationwide  rural  com- 
munity development  policy  and  thereby  to 
enhance  the  national  prosperity,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  terminate  and  modify  certain  devel- 
opment programs  now  undertaken  by  the 
FWeral  Government. 

TITLE  I — DEPINrnONS 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "mral  area"  means  any 
county,  parish,  or  similar  political  subdivi- 
sion, including  all  area  within  the  territorial 
confines  thereof,  which  either  has  a  popula- 
tion density  of  less  than  100  persons  per 
square  mile  or  Is  not  Included  within  a 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area; 

(b)  The  term  "rural  population"  means 
the  total  resident  population,  as  defined  and 
used  by  the  tJnited  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  of  a  rural  area; 

(c)(1)  The  term  "rural  development" 
means  rural  community  development  pro- 
grams or  activities  of  a  State  which  directly 
benefit  the  residents  of  a  rural  area  within 
•ooh  State  and  are: 

(A)  undertaken  within  a  rural  area; 


(B)  certified  by  the  local  government  with- 
in a  rural  area  as  directly  benefiting  the  resi- 
dents of  such  area;  or 

(C)  certified  by  the  Governor  as  directly 
benefiting  the  majority  of  the  residents  of 
rural  areas  within  said  State. 

(2)  The  term  "rural  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  activities"  Includes,  but 
Is  not  limited  to,  programs  and  activities 
which: 

(A)  Establish  and  Improve  public  works, 
public   service,   and   development   facilities; 

(B)  Encourage  private  investment  In,  and 
promote  the  establishment  and  expansion 
of,  industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial 
enterprises; 

(C)  Prevent  conditions  of  excessive  un- 
employment and  underemployment,  alleviate 
unemployment  caused  by  loss  or  curtail- 
ment of  large  industries  or  Governmental 
activities,  generate  increased  employment 
opportunities,  and  assist  In  manpower  de- 
velopment; 

(D)  Assist  In  generating  increased  per- 
sonal and  corporate  Income; 

(E)  Further  the  economic  development 
and  growth  potential  of  underdevelopyed 
areas  and  help  such  areas  to  help  themselves 
achieve  lasting  improvement; 

(P)  Improve  the  quality  and  accessibility 
of  rural  community  facilities  and  services; 

(G)  Stem  outmlgratlon  of  families,  labor, 
and  capital  from  rural  areas  and  encourage 
migration  to  such  Eireas; 

(H)  Assist  In  the  solution  of  farm,  home 
and  community  problems; 

(I)  Promote  the  conservation,  devel(^- 
ment,  and  proper  utilization  of  human  and 
natural  resources; 

(J)  Encourage  the  solution  of  problems 
of  wide  geographic  significance; 

(K)  Establish  and  improve  educational 
faculties  and  encourage  the  development  of 
improved  educational  methods; 

(L)  Establish  and  Improve  land,  water, 
and  air  transportation  systems  and  services 
for  goods  and  passengers; 

(M)  Assist  in  the  solution  of  problems 
related  to  law  enforcement  activities; 

(N)  Enhance  domestic  prosperity  by  the 
establishment  of  stable  and  diversified  local 
economies   and   Improved   local   conditions; 

(0)  Assist  In  the  establishment  of  decent, 
safe,  sanitary,  and  comfortable  bousing; 

(P)  Establish  and  Improve  health  faclU- 
tles  and  services  and  generally  promote  im- 
proved health  and  nutrition  of  residents  of 
rural  areas; 

(Q)  Establish  programs  and  projects  of 
the  type  authorized  under  Title  I  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966;  and 

(R)  Provide  direct  financial  Incentives  to 
Industry  to  create  Jobs  In  rural  areas. 

(d)  The  term  "rural  per  capita  income" 
means  the  average  personal  Income  of  the 
rural  population  of  a  State; 

(e)  The  term  "fiscal  year"  means  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States; 

(f)  Except  where  otherwise  indicated,  the 
word  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  his  delegate; 

(g)  The  word  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam; 

(h)  The  word  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  each  State  or  his  delegate; 

(1)  The  term  "Attorney  General"  means 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  TJnited  States 
or  his  delegate: 

(j)  The  term  "Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area"  means  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  £irea  as  that  term  Is  de- 
fined and  used  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget; 

(k)  The  term  "personal  Income"  means 
personal  Income  as  that  term  Is  defined  and 
tised  by  the  Office  of  Business  Economics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 


(1)  (1)  The  term  "local  government" 
means  a  munlclpaUty,  county,  or  township 
as  such  terms  are  defined  and  used  by  the 
United  States  Bxireau  of  the  Census. 

(2)  The  term  "local  government"  does  not 
Include  Independent  school  districts  or  spe- 
cial districts; 

(m)  The  term  "State  development  plan" 
means  a  plan  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
to  which  a  State  Is  entitled  under  subsections 
(a)  through  (c)  of  section  202.  Such  plan 
shall  set  forth  the  specific  rural  community 
development  programs  and  activities  which, 
subject  to  section  204,  are  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  or  continued  with  such  funds 
and  shall  take  into  consideration  the  varying 
needs  and  development  and  growth  poten- 
tials of  rural  areas  within  the  State  and  the 
possible  integrated  use  of  development  re- 
sources of  such  areas;  and 

(n)  The  term  "State  development  plan- 
ning system"  Includes  a  State  development 
planning  advisory  commission  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  advise  the  Governor  with  respect 
to  the  formulation  of  the  State  development 
plan.  The  membership  of  such  planning  com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  one  represent- 
ative from  each  government  planning  board, 
as  defined  in  this  section,  together  with  the 
Governor  of  such  State. 

For  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  State 
development  plan,  each  State  shall  establish 
multi-Jurisdictional  planning  districts  which 
together  shall  encompass  the  geographic  area 
of  the  entire  State.  A  planning  board  for  each 
district  shall  be  composed  of  elected  offi- 
cials from  local  governments  within  such  dis- 
trict and  shall  be  designated  by  such  local 
governments.  The  duties  and  authorities  of 
planning  boards  within  the  State  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Governor  of  such  State. 

One  representative  of  each  planning  board, 
who  shall  be  a  member  of  such  board,  shall 
be  selected  by  members  of  such  board  for 
membership  on  the  State  development  plan- 
ning advisory  commission. 

DATA  FOB  DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102.  Where  appropriate,  the  defini- 
tions In  section  101  shall  be  based  on  the  lat- 
est published  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  of  each  subsequent  year.  The  data 
used  in  applying  these  definitions  at  any 
point  in  time  shall  be  the  latest  published 
data  referable  to  the  same  point  or  period  In 
time.  The  Secretary  may,  by  regulation, 
change  or  otherwise  modify  the  definitions 
In  section  101  in  order  to  refiect  any  change 
or  modification  thereof  made  subsequent  to 
such  date  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
TITLE  n— RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
REVENUE   SHARING 

APPEOPKIATION     AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  201.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  for  each  fiscal  year. 

STATE    ENTITLEMENT 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided 
from  appropriations  authorized  by  section 
201  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  a  minimum  of  eighty  percent  shaU 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
States  In  accordance  with  their  entitlement 
as  determined  by  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section. 

(b)  One  percent  of  the  amount  required  to 
be  apportioned  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  divided  among  the  States  In  equal  propor- 
tion. 

(c)  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  remainder  of  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  apportioned  vinder  subsection 
(a),  which  portion  shall  be  determined  a» 
follows: 

(1)  Bach  State  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
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an  amount  equal  to  fifty  percent  of  »uch 
remainder  mulUpled  by  a  fraction  the 
numerator  of  which  la  the  rural  population 
of  such  State  at  the  most  recent  polqt  In 
time  for  which  appropriate  statistics]  are 
available  and  the  denominator  of  whlah  Is 
the  sum  of  the  rural  populations  of  all  States 
at  the  same  point  In  time;  I 

(2)  Each  Stat*  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
an  amoimt  equal  to  twenty-flve  percent  of 
such  remainder  multlpled  by  a  fractlod  the 
numerator  of  which  Is  the  average  o<  per 
capita  incomes  of  all  the  States  at  the  piost 
recent  point  In  time  for  which  appropriate 
statistics  are  available  less  the  ruralj  per 
capita  Income  of  such  State  at  the  4ame 
point  in  time,  such  difference  to  be  mjultl- 
plled  by  the  rural  population  of  such  $ta.te 
at  the  same  point  in  time,  and  the  denjoml- 
nator  of  which  is  the  sum  of  such  positive 
differences  for  each  State  multiplied  by]  that 
State's  rural  population:  Provided,  however. 
That  If  the  rural  per  capiu  income  lof  a 
State  Is  greater  than  the  average  ofl  per 
capita  Incomes  of  all  the  States,  the  differ- 
ences stated  above  shall  be  considered  fcero; 
and 

(3)  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  r 
an  amount  equal  to  twenty-flve  perce 
such  remainder  multiplied  by  a  fractlo^ 
numerator  of  which  is  the  percentage  cgange 
in  population  of  all  the  SUtea  less  tha  per- 
centage change  in  rural  population  of  such 
State,  such  difference  to  be  multiplied  m  the 
rural   population  of  such   State  durln 
most  recent  and  appropriate  time  perl 
which  statistics  are  available,   and  th 
nominator  of  which  is  the  sum  of  such 
tlve  differences  for  each  State  multiplied  by 
that  State's  rural  population:  Providcd.^ow- 
ever.  That  If  the  percentage  rate  of  ciange 
of  rural  population  of  a  State  during]  such 
period  is  greater  than  the  percentage  rite  of 
change  of  the  populations  of  all  States  dur 
Ing  the  same  period,   the  differences 
above  shall  be  considered  zero. 

(d)  Any  amounts  appropriated  fo 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  201  whl^ 
not  apportioned  pursuant  to  subsectloos  (a) 
through  (c)  of  this  section  and  any  ampunts 
recovered  under  section  304  may  be  available 
without  regard  to  subsections  (a)  through 
(c)  of  this  section  for  distribution  at  thje  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro^slons 
of  this  Act.  each  State  shall  us«  a  suaclent 
portion  of  the  moneys  to  which  it  is  e 
to  maintain  and  carry  out  a  program  o 
cultural  extension  work  through  Its 
Grant  college,  or  colleges,  comparable 
and  type  to  the  agricultural  extenslo 
gram  carried  out  In  the  State  In  flsci     . 
1971  under  the  Smtth-Lever  Act.  as  amended 
(7  use.  SS  341-349) ,  and  section  204  (ij)  and 
205  of  the  AgrlctUtural  Marketing  Act  o*  1946, 
as  amended  (7  U.8.C.  55  1623  and  1624).  and 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  shkll  be 
permitted  to  continue  4-H.  nutritional  aide 
programs,  and  other  agrlc^altural  programs  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

(f )  Until  such  time  as  a  State  Is  authprlzed 
under  State  law  and  eligible  to  receive  |funds 
and  carry  out  activities  as  provided  h^  this 
Act;  of  in  the  event  It  refuses  to  accept  such 
funds,  the  shared  revenues  to  which  it  would 
have  been  entitled  under  this  sectioi^  shall 
be  available  for  allocation  by  the  Se<Jretary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(g)  All  computations  and  determlnjatlons 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  sl^all  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

STATK    DSVXLOPMKNT    PLAN 

Ssc.  203.  Commencing  with  fisca)  year 
1973  as  a  condition  precedent  to  receiving 
entitlement  under  subsections  (a)  tlirough 
(c)  ot  section  202,  the  Governor  of  each 
State  shall  publish  and  submit  to  ttue  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture  and  Housing  aUd  Ur- 
ban Development  a  State  developmeiit  plan 
formulated  through  the  8tat«  develcpment 
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planning  system  set  forth  in  section  101  (n), 
provided  that  the  Secretaries  may,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Governor,  accept  an  alternate 
State  development  planning  system  which 
assures  consultation  and  coordination  with 
units  of  local  government  within  the  State. 
Amendments  to  the  State  development  plan 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Secretaries  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  which  the  plan  relates.  Such  State 
development  plan  and  amendments  shall  not 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretaries. 

AtTTHOBIZEO    EXPENDITUBBS 

Sbc.  204.  Each  State  is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend moneys  to  which  It  is  entitled  under 
section  202(a)  through  (c)  for  the  purpose 
of  rural  development  as  that  term  is  defined 
In  section  101(c).  Each  State  Is  authorized 
to  expend  moneys  to  which  It  is  entitled 
under  section  202(d)  as  the  Secretary  shall 
direct. 

TITIiE  ni — ADMINISTRATION 

PAYMENTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  301.  The  amounts  appropriated  and 
allocated  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  paid 
to  States  at  such  Intervals  and  in  such  In- 
stallments as  the  Secretary  may  determine, 
taking  account  of  the  objective  that  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  disburse- 
ment thereof  by  a  State  or  subdivision  there- 
of shall  be  minimized:  Provided,  however, 
That  the  Secretary  shall,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  Durpose  of  avoiding  an  inordinate 
rise  In  Federal  outlays  In  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973  resulting  from  concurrent  dis- 
bursements pursuant  to  (a)  obligations  in- 
curred prior  to  December  31,  1971.  pursuant 
to  programs  and  activities  abrogated  or 
modified  by  title  IV,  and  (b)  revenue  shared 
under  this  Act. 

BECOROS,  Atnirrs,  and  reports 

Sec.  302.  (a)  All  revenues  shared  with 
States  under  this  Act  shall  be  properly  ac- 
counted for  as  Federal  fimds  In  the  accounts 
of  such  States. 

(b)  In  order  to  asure  that  revenues  shared 
under  this  title  are  used  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  each  State  shall: 

( 1 )  Use  such  fiscal  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  (A) 
proper  accounting  for  payments  received  by 
It  and  (B)  proper  disbursement  of  such 
amounts. 

(2)  Provide  to  the  Secretary,  on  reasonable 
notice,  access  to,  and  the  right  to  examine, 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  as 
he  may  reasonably  require,  and 

(3)  Make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  as 
he  may  reasonably  require. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  303.  Shared  revenues  under  this  Act 
shall  be  considered  as  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance within  the  meaning  of  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
{ 2000d) . 

RECOVERY    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  that  a  State  has  failed  to 
comply  substantlaUy  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  he  shall — 

( 1 )  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  an  appropriate  civil  action  be  in- 
stituted; or 

(3)  notify  the  State  that  If  corrective  ac- 
tion Is  not  taken  within  sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  such  notlflcatlon,  revenues  shared 
with  It  win  be  reduced  In  the  same  or  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  by  an  amoimt  equal  to 
the  amount  of  funds  which  were  not  ex- 
pended In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act;  or 

(3)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
Tldfld  by  law. 


(b)  When  a  matter  la  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
( 1 )  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  for  such  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate,  Including  injunctive  relief. 

(c)(1)  Any  State  which  received  notice 
of  reduction  of  revenues  shared,  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  of  this  section  may.  within 
sixty  days  after  receiving  notice  of  such 
reduction,  file  with  the  United  States  Court 
of  Apjjeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State 
Is  located  or  In  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  the  Secretary's  action.  The 
petitioner  shall  forthwith  transmit  copies 
of  the  petition  to  the  Secretary  and  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  represent  the  Secretary  in  litigation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  No  objection 
to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Court  unless  such  objection 
has  been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  it  aside  In  whole  or  In  part.  The 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Sec;  itary.  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive.  The 
court  may  order  additional  evidence  to  be 
taken  by  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  made  part 
of  the  record.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his 
findings  of  fact,  or  make  new  findings,  by 
reason  of  the  new  evidence  so  taken  and  filed 
with  the  court,  and  he  shall  also  file  such 
modified  or  new  findings,  which  findings  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact  shall  be  con- 
clusive if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  and 
shall  also  file  his  recommendations,  if  any, 
for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his 
original  action. 

(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  it, 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  exclu- 
sive and  its  Judgment  shall  be  final,  except 
that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  writ  of  certiorari  or  certification  u 
provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

ADVANCE   PAYMENTS 

Sec  306.  Advance  payments  made  to  States 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof  prior  to  and 
including  December  31,  1971,  and  unearned 
at  the  close  of  bxislness  on  December  31, 1971, 
shall  be  either  returned  promptly  to  the  Fed- 
eral agency  concerned,  or  offset  against  the 
first  shared  revenues  to  which  the  same  SUte 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  becomes  en- 
titled under  this  Act. 

POWERS    or    THE    SECRETABT 

Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules,  regtilations,  and  standards  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  con- 
ditions of  this  Act,  including  standards  to 
assure  the  compatlbiUty  on  a  nationwide 
basis  of  data  systems  used  In  carrying  out 
activities  under  this  Act  In  order  to  provide 
the  public  and  the  (Congress  with  objective 
information  on  which  to  evaluate  activities 
under  this  Act,  and  to  conduct  research  and 
Investigations  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  this  Act  In  the  development  of  rural  com- 
munities. 

AGREEMENTS   BETWEEN    STATES 

Sec  307.  In  the  event  that  cooperation  or 
agreements  between  States  is  necessary  In 
order  to  realize  the  full  benefit  of  provision* 
of  this  Act.  the  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby 
given  to  such  States  to  enter  into  sucn 
agreements. 

RXPOer   BY    THE   SECRETARY 

Sec.  308.  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19''?;^ 
Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  concerning  the  pro- 
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grams   conducted   under,   and   the   general 
^cUveness  of,  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSM 

SEC  309  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
he  aDPropriated,  without  fiscal  year  llmlta- 
tTon  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
Sie  purposes  of  this  title  for  each  fiscal  year. 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

SEC  310.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
nloved  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
Lv  canstructlon,  alteration,  or  repair.  In- 
dudlng  painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  Federally  as- 
sisted which  shall  Include  revenues  shared, 
tinder  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevaUlng  on  similar 
construction  In  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-276-a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  wtlh  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  FR  3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  1.  1934.  as  amended  (48 
Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C.  276c) 

RELOCATION    COSTS 

Sec.  311.  Notwithstanding  section  211  of 
the  Uniform  Relocation  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
1894)  no  Federal  contribution  in  addition  to 
shared  revenues  under  thU  title  shall  be 
provided  for  relocation  payments  and  as- 
sUtance  for  those  displaced  by  community 
development  activities  assisted  under  this 
title. 

MATCHING    GRANTS 

Sec  312.  Rural  community  development 
funds  may  be  used  by  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment as  matching  shares  for  Federal 
grant  programs  which  contribute  to  rural 
development. 

ErPECnVE    DATE 

Sec  313.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  January  1, 1972. 

TITLE    IV — TRANSITION 
Part  A — Ptjbuc  Works  and  Economic 

Development  Act  DEriNrnoN 
Sec  401.  F^r  the  purposes  of  this  ptut,  the 
word  "Act"  means  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
42  U.S.C.  513121-3226. 


TERMINATION     OF     CERTAIN     AUTHORITIBS 

Sec  402.  (a)  The  authority  provided  by 
the  Act  shall  not  be  exercised  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1971,  except  that; 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may: 

(A)  carry  out  those  commitments,  con- 
tracts, agreements,  and  other  obligations,  in- 
cluding all  accounts  receivable,  made  or  en- 
tered into,  and  for  which  funds  have  been 
obligated,  on  or  before  December  31,  1971. 
pursuant  to  authority  conferred  prior  to 
such  date  under  the  Act.  including  title  V 
thereof:  Provided,  however.  That  this  section 
shall  not  be  interpreted  to  prohibit  the  obli- 
gation of  funds  for  construction  overruns  on 
projects  for  which  financial  assistance,  in 
accordance  with  the  criteria  of  section  101  of 
the  Act,  was  approved  on  or  before  December 
31,  1971; 

(B)  designate,  and  terminate  the  designa- 
tion of.  redevelopment  areas  satisfying  the 
criterion  of  section  401(a)  (3)  of  the  Act; 

(C)  exercise  the  authority  conferred  by 
sections  101,  201,  202,  301(a),  and  301(b) 
of  the  Act  with  regard  to  projects,  programs, 
and  activities  within  areas  designated  under 
section  401(a)  (3)  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That 
section  301(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "all  or 
part";  and 

(D)  exercise  the  authority  conferred  by 
section  301(a)  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
technical  assistance  for  the  preparation  of 


trade  adjustment  proposals  pursuant  to,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  feasibility  and  re- 
lated studies  under,  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1963,   19  U.S.C.  ::  1902-1913; 

(2)  All  powers  and  authorities  contained 
in  the  Act.  including  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  section  709  thereof,  may  be  exer- 
cised to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  authorities  referred  to  in  this  section, 
and  all  duties  contained  in  the  Act,  Including 
the  duty  specified  In  section  707  thereof, 
shall  be  undertaken  to  the  extent  proper  in 
carrying  out  the  authorities  referred  to  in 
this  section. 

(b)  All  planning  grants  and  administrative 
expense  grants,  except  grants  to  organiza- 
tions or  Individuals  within  areas  designated 
under  section  401(a)(3)  of  the  Act,  which 
are  approved  or  renewed  under  section 
301(b)  of  the  Act  on  or  before  December  31. 
1971,  or  which  would  ordinarily  be  renewed 
after  December  31,  1971,  but  on  or  before 
June  30,  1972,  shall  provide  for  a  termina- 
tion date  no  later  than  Jtme  30,  1972. 

TERMINATION    OF    DESIGNATION 

Sec  403.  The  designation  status  of  all 
areas  designated  under  section  102  of  the 
Act,  all  redevelopment  areas  designated  un- 
der the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2501  et  seq.) ,  or  under  section  401  of  the  Act 
except  subsection  (a)  (3)  thereof,  all  eco- 
nomic development  districts  designated  un- 
der section  403(a)(1)  of  the  Act,  and  aU 
economic  development  centers  designated 
under  section  403(a)  (3)  of  the  Act,  shaU  be 
deemed  terminated  at  midnight  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971. 

TRANSFER  OF   CERTAIN   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Act: 

( 1 )  Fifty  percent  of  the  total  appropriation 
made  under  the  Act,  except  for  title  V 
thereof,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972,  shall  not  be  obligated  after  December 
31.  1971,  and  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  v?lth  the  funds  authorized  under  the 
authority  of  section  201:  Provided,  however. 
That  an  amount  of  such  appropriations  as 
would  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  be 
obligated  after  December  31,  1971,  for  those 
purposes  specified  in  section  402  hereof  shall 
not  be  so  transferred  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  Jime  30,  for  such  purposes;   and 

(2)  The  full  amount  of  the  remaining  fifty 
percent  may  be  obligated  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31,  1971.  but  all  such  amounts  as 
are  imobligated  prior  to  such  date  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  merged  with  the  funds 
authorized  under  the  authority  of  section 

201. 

(b)  All  collections  and  repayments  de- 
posited on  or  before  December  31,  1971,  in 
the  Economic  Development  Revolving  Fund 
established  pursuant  to  section  203  of  this 
Act  shall  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with 
the  fvmds  authorized  under  the  authority  of 
section  201  and  all  collections  and  repay- 
ments received  under  the  Act  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971,  shall  be  deposited  In  and 
merged  with  the  funds  authorized  under  the 
authority  of  section  201:  Provided,  however. 
That  such  amoimts  shall  be  retained  In  the 
Economic  Development  Revolving  Fund  as 
may  be  required  to  pay  Interest  to  the  Treas- 
ury, pursuant  to  section  203  of  the  Act,  on 
the  amount  of  loans  outstanding  imder  the 
Act. 

CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  REPEALED 


SEC  405.  (a)  Effective  JtUy  1.  1972.  title  V 
of  the  Act  shall  be  deemed  repealed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  no 
later  than  June  30,  1972,  assume  the  admin- 
istration of  projects,  the  functions,  powers, 
duties,  and  authorities,  and  the  assets,  lia- 
bilities, authorizations,  apportionments,  al- 
locations, appropriations,  and  records  which 
were,  pursuant  to  title  V  of  the  Act  and  on 
or  before  June  30,  1972,  undertaken  by, 
vested  In,  ot  authorized  to,  the  regional  com- 


missions established  pursuant  to  title  V  of 
the  Act. 

(c)  Each  regional  commission  shall,  prior 
to  June  30,  1973,  make  such  assignments  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  fulfill  his  functions 
under  subsection  (b) . 

(d)  On  January  1,  1972,  there  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  merged  with  the  funds 
authorized  under  the  authority  of  section 
201,  all  balances  of  appropriations  made  un- 
der the  authorization  of  title  V  of  the  Act, 
unobligated  as  of  such  date,  except  such 
amounts  available  under  such  authorization 
and  appropriation  for  the  administrative  ex- 
p>enses  of  the  regional  commissions  to 
June  30.  1972. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  section  610  of  the 
Act.  each  regional  commission  shall,  not  later 
than  June  30,  1972,  make  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  report  to  Congress  with  respect 
to  such  commission's  activities  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
Part  B — Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Acr  OF  1965 

definition 

Sec  406.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
word  "Act"  means  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  40 
App.  UJ3.C.  55  1-405. 

transfer  of  appropriation  balances 

Sec  407.  On  January  1,  1973,  there  shaU  be 
transferred  to  and  merged  with  the  funds  au- 
thorized under  the  authority  of  section  301, 
all  balances  of  appropriations  made  under 
the  authorizations  In  sections  301  (g)  and 
401  of  the  Act,  unobligated  as  of  such  date, 
except  such  amounts  available  under  such 
authorization  and  appropriation: 

(a)  Which  are  required  for  programs  and 
projects  under  sections  203,  203.  204,  306,  311, 
212.  214,  and  302(a)  (2)  of  the  Act,  approved 
by  the  Commission  on  or  before  December  31. 
1971:  Provided,  however.  That  this  section 
shall  not  be  interpreted  to  prohibit  the  ob- 
ligation of  funds  for  construction  overruns 
on  projects  for  which  financial  assistance  was 
approved  on  or  before  December  31,  1971. 

(b)  Which  have  been  apportioned  by  the 
Commission  to  the  States  for  the  Appala- 
chian development  highway  system  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  201  of  the  Act  and  sec- 
tions 106(a)  and  118  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code :  Prorided,  however.  That  notwithstand- 
ing such  sections,  funds  authorized  under 
section  301  of  the  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  shall  not  be  so  apportioned. 

(c)  Which  are  required  to  reimburse  States 
for  the  Federal  share  of  projects  constructed 
vrtthout  Federal  funds  In  accordance  with 
section  301(h)  of  the  Act  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31.  1971,  and  which  are  In  excess  of 
apportionments    referred    to    in    subsection 

(b); 

(d)  A«  may  be  neoeeeary  to  provide  for 
the  administration  aad  monitoring  through 
completion  of  programs  and  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  (Commission  on  or  before 
December  31,  1971,  including  those  for  which 
funds  have  been  i«>portloned  or  approved 
as  provided  under  subaectlons  (b)  or  (c) 
herein; 

(e)  As  may  be  reqiiired  for : 

(1)  continuation  of  operating  granta  un- 
der Bcctlon  202  of  the  Act  to  maintain  and 
continue  any  demonstration  project*  for 
which  prior  operating  grant  was  approved 
on  or  before  December  31,  1971;  and 

(2)  grants  for  admlnletrative  expenses  of 
local  development  dUtrtcta  under  seotloii 
302  of  taie  Act  to  maintain  such  organiza- 
tions: Provided,  however.  That  such  dialTlot 
has  been  oerUfled  under  sectton  301  of  the 
Act  and  a  grant  for  its  admlnlMratlve  at- 
penaea  had  been  approved  on  or  before 
December  31,  1971  until  such  time  as  me 
Oov«ri]or  o€  the  St^te  in  whlob  such  project 
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or  district  la  located  oertlfles  that  such  pro- 
ject or  district  can  be  continued  with  St|te 
or  other  funds  or  that  it  shall  not  recetve 
further  aaslstanoe:  Provided,  however,  Tlftat 
m>  such  continuation  grant  or  grant  for  id- 
ininlat3-atlv«  exp>ense8  of  a  district  shall  p|x}- 
vlde  funds  to  maintain  such  project  or  clls- 
trlct  bejrond  June  SO.  1972;  and 

(f)    Which   have    been    deposited    In 
Appalachian    Housing    Fund    pursuant 
section  207(d)    of  the  Act.  Nothwlthst 
Ing  any  provisions  of  this  Rural  Commui 
Development  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1{ 
the  Secreitary  of  Housing  and  Urban  DeM 
opment   may  continue  to  make  loans 
grants  as  authorized  In  seotlon  207  of 
Act,    upon    applications    approved    by 
Oovemor  of  the  State  or  his  designee. 

APPAUICHIAN  BKGIONAL  COMMISSION 

Sec.  408.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
vision  of  law  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  established  pursuant  to  section 
101  of  the  Appalachian  Act,  and  the  Federal 
parUclpatioti  in,  and  support  of,  such  Coin- 
mission,  Federal  Cochatrman  and  staffs  t|u- 
thorlzed  under  sections  101,  105,  and  106|  of 
such  Aot,  shall  continue  after  enactment^  of 
llhls  Rural  Community  Development  Reveijue 
Sharing  Act. 

CONTINUATION    OF   AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  409.  All    duties,    responsibilities,    Au- 
thorities, and  functions  vested  In  the 
tarlee  of  Transportation;  Health,  Educatlj 
and  Welfare:  Agriculture:  Housing  and 
ban  Development:    and  Labor;   and  in 
other  Federal  department,  agency,  or  ofl 
under  the  Act  shall,  to  the  extent  necess 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  part 
section,  continue  to  be  vested  In  such  oflHcl 
or  such  other  officials  as  may  be  provldedjby 
law  or  as  the  President  may  direct. 

Pakt  C — Depaktment  of  Agricui.tube| 
BuxAi.  environmentai.  assistance  progra 
Sec.  410.  No  applications  for  Federal  ca 
sharing  for  soU-bulldlng  and  soil-  and  waller- 
conserving  practices  under  sections  7  to|l6, 
16(a)  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  4nd 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  J(16 
U.S.C.  5|590g-690o,  590p(a),  and  59*1), 
Shall  be  approved  after  December  31,  1971, 
and  all  unused  contract  authority  Is  Ire- 
sclnded  after  December  31,  1971.  | 

water  bank 
Sec.  411.  No  agreements  shall  be  entered 
Into  iinder  the  Water  Bank  Act    (84  Stat. 
1468). 

FORESTRY    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  412.  No  funds  shall  be  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1971,  to  States  or  political  s^ib- 
dlvlslons  thereof  for  forestry  and  tree  pltiit- 
Ing  assistance,  as  authorized  by  sections  },  2 
and  4  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act,  as  amenfled 
and  supplemented  (16  tJ.S.C.  55  564,  466, 
565a,  566a  and  b.  and  567)  the  White  Pine 
Blister  Rust  Protection  Act  ( 16  U.S.C.  5  594a) . 
the  Forest  Pest  Control  Act  (16  tI.$.C. 
55  694-1  through  594-6),  the  Cooperative 
forest  Management  Act,  as  amended  1(16 
U.S.C.  55  568c  and  668d) ,  and  section  401  of 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1956,  as  supplemented 
(16  VS.C.  55  668e-6e8g).  ' 

WATES    AND    WASTE    DISPOSAL    SYSTEMS 

Sxc.  413.  No  grants  shall  be  made  after 
December  31,  1971,  for:  | 

(a)  activities  authorized  in  section  1306 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Hame 
Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amendeq  (7 
use.  I  1926(a)  f 2));  or  , 

(b)  preparation  of  official  oompreheniive 
plana  for  the  development  of  water  or  sefeer 
systems  In  rural  areas  as  authorized  In  Sec- 
tion 306(a)  (6)  of  said  Act  (7  UJ3.C.  5  1926|(a) 
(«)). 

OBEAT    PLAINS   CONSEBVATION 

Sec.  414.  No  new  contracts  shall  be 
t«-ed  Into  under  the  Oreat  Plains  Coosepra- 
tlon  Program  authorized  by  section   16{(b) 
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of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  5  590p 
(b)),  after  December  31,  1971. 

RESOURCE   CONSERVATION    AND   DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  415.  Unless  such  project  measure  has 
been  approved  on  or  before  December  31, 
1971.  no  flnancial  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  carry  out  any  project  measures  un- 
der the  authority  of  section  32e  of  title  III 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  5§1011e),  sections  1-6 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (16  U.S.C.  §5  590a-f),  In  a  resource 
conservation  and  development  plan  devel- 
oped In  the  program  for  land  stabilization 
and  land  conservation  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 31  and  32  of  title  III  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  55  1010  and  1011). 

EXTENSION    SERVICE 

Sec  416.  (a)  No  payments  to  States  for 
extension  work  as  authorized  by  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  §5  341-349). 
and  sections  204(b)  and  205  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  55  1623  and  1624),  shall  be  made  after 
December  31,  1971.  No  payments  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  after  June  30,  1972, 
for  the  cost  of  the  employer's  share  of  Fed- 
eral retirement  and  for  benefits  paid  from 
the  Employees'  Compensation  Fund  for 
State  cooperative  extension  employees. 

(b)  Equipment  and  other  property  In  the 
possession  of  a  Land-Grant  University  which 
was  purchased  In  whole  or  part  from  funds 
made  available  for  extension  work  shall  re- 
main the  property  of  the  University. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  39  U.S.C.  §5  4152(a) 
(F)  relating  to  penalty  mall  for  extension 
agents  and  directors  are  repealed,  effective 
December  31,   1971. 

(d)  Any  person  who.  by  virtue  of  his  posi- 
tion as  a  cooperative  extension  employee, 
currently  has  coverage  under  the  Federal 
employees'  Injury  compensation  program 
authorized  by  5  United  States  Code  81,  the 
unemployment  compensation  program  au- 
thorized by  5  United  States  Code  85,  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  5  United  States 
Code  83,  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Program  authorized  by  5  United 
States  Code  87,  or  the  Federal  Employees' 
Health  Benefits  Program  authorized  by  6 
United  States  Code  89  may  continue  such 
coverage  if  an  extension  program  Is  con- 
tinued by  the  State:  Provided,  however. 
That  beginning  on  July  1,  1972,  the  State 
shall  bear  the  employer's  share  of  the  costs 
of  such  programs. 

LAND  STABILIZATION,   CONSERVATION,  AND 
EROSION    CONTROL 

Sec.  417.  No  agreements  shall  be  entered 
Into  under  section  203  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended  (79  Stat.  12),  after  December  31, 
1971. 

OUTSTANDING   OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  418.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  to  administer  and  carry  out 
any  commitments,  contracts,  agreements, 
and  other  obligations  made  or  entered  Into 
under  programs  or  activities  terminated  by 
sections  410  through  417  and  for  which  funds 
have  been  obligated,  on  or  before  the  date 
specified  for  such  termination:  Provided, 
however,  That  In  no  event  shall  payments 
to  States  for  extension  work  In  fiscal  year 
1972  exceed  fifty  percent  of  the  appropria- 
tions tor  such  purposes. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  for  each  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Except  tor  appropriations  made  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b),  any  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  program  or  activity  termi- 
nated by  sections  410  through  417  which 
would  be  used  to  finance  operations  which 


would  be  carried  out  If  such  program  or 
activity  had  not  been  terminated,  and  which 
remain  unobligated  on  the  date  specified  for 
such  termination  shall  be  transferred  and 
merged  with  the  funds  authorized  under 
the  authority  of  section  201. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  6, 1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  a  draft  bill  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  for  a  rural  commu- 
nity development  special  revenue  sharing 
program  as  set  forth  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  of  March  10,  1971. 

The  President's  proposal  is  designed  to  give 
citizens  of  States  and  local  communities 
more  effective  tools  and  greater  financial  re- 
sources for  dealing  with  rural  develop«nent 
problems  than  In  the  past.  The  needs,  prob- 
lems, conditions,  and  opportunities  for  pro- 
moting economic  and  social  development  of 
rural  areas  are  matters  that  are  of  special 
concern  to,  and  within  the  particular  com- 
petence of,  those  who  live  in  the  communi- 
ties affected.  State  and  local  officials,  and 
citizens  in  the  communities  Involved,  are 
often  better  able  to  match  resources  to 
problems  than  are  government  employees  in 
Washington. 

The  President's  proposal  contemplates  that 
In  the  first  year  of  operation,  special  revenue 
sharing  funds  for  rural  development  would 
be  available  in  an  amount  equivalent  to 
$1,100  million  on  a  full-year  basis.  As  the 
President  stated,  in  his  message  of  March  10, 
1971: 

"More  money,  plus  more  freedom  to  spend 
It.  plus  better  planning  In  doing  so,  add  up 
to  better  living  for  rural  Americans  and 
brighter  futures  for  rural  communities.  Mu- 
tual benefits  of  the  urban-rural  partnership 
would  be  manifest  as  cities  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  a  healthy  agricultural  economy  and  the 
relief  of  more  evenly  distributed  population 
growth,  while  rural  areas  felt  the  effect  of 
new  social  and  economic  advantages.  Rural 
and  urban  communities  would  no  longer 
siphon  off  one  another's  strengths  and  re- 
sources nor  shunt  problems  and  burdens 
from  one  to  the  other.  They  would  progress 
together  in  a  dynamic  balance,  as  partners 
in  the  best  sense." 

I  urge  that  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion be  given  by  the  Congress  to  enactment 
of  the  "Rural  Community  Development  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act  of  1971." 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Clifford  M.  Hardin. 

Secretary. 

Section-by -Section     Summary     of     Rural 

Commttnity  Development  Revenue  Shae- 

iNO  Act  of  1971 

Section  2 — Stat«nent  of  Findings  and 
Purpose 

Section  2  provides  that  Congress  finds  and 
declares  that  in  order  to  provide  more  effec- 
tive assistance  to  rural  areas  of  the  Nation 
for  the  purposes  of  stemming  outmigratlon, 
stimulating  and  aiding  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  creation  of  Job  opportimitles. 
providing  more  and  better  public  works  and 
community  development  facilities,  and  as- 
sisting In  the  solution  of  farm,  home,  and 
other  community  problems.  It  Is  necessary 
to  establish  a  program  by  which  States  may 
share  In  national  revenues;  and  that  in  order 
to  Implement  an  effective  nationwide  rxiral 
oommunlty  development  policy  and  to  re- 
allocate development  resources.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  terminate  and  modify  certain  Federal 
development  prog^rams. 
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XTTLE   I — DEFINITIONS 

Section  101— Definitions 

Section  101  provides  that  the  definitions 
contained  In  the  foUowlng  subsections  are 
applicable  for  the  purposes  o/^t^_Act. 

subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  term 
"rural  area"  means  any  county,  parish  or 
Bimllar  poUtlcal  subdivision  which  either  has 
Population  density  of  less  than  100  persons 
neVsquare  mile  or  Is  not  Included  within  a 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area. 

subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  term 
"rural  population"  means  the  total  resident 
Dopulatlon  of  a  rural  area. 

subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  term 
"rural  development"  means  any  program  or 
g^vitv  of  a  State  which  directly  benefits 
toe  residents  of  a  nu-al  area  within  such 
State  and  that  the  term  "rural  community 
development  programs  and  activities.  In- 
cludes but  is  not  limited  to,  the  promotion, 
esublishment,  assistance.  Improvement,  and 
encouragement  of  a  great  number  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  related  to  rural  develop- 

'"subsectlon  (d)  provides  that  the  term 
"rural  per  capita  income"  means  the  average 
personal  Income  of  the  rural  population  of 

a  State.  ^  ...    4.,.      *»_^ 

Subsection    (e)    provides    that    the    tenn 

"fiscal   year"  means  the  fiscal   year  of   the 

United  States. 
Subsection    (f)    provides    that    the    word 

"Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 

Subsectlon  (g)  provides  that  the  word 
"State"  means  the  several  States.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  the  word 
"Oovemor"  means  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  State. 

Subsection  (i)  provides  that  the  term  At- 
torney General"  means  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (J)  provides  that  the  term 
"Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area ' 
means  such  term  as  defined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Subsection  (k)  provides  that  the  term 
"personal  Income"  means  such  term  as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Business  Economics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  or,  as  appro- 
priately modified  or  changed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Subsection  (1)  provides  that  the  term  lo- 
cal government"  means  a  municipality, 
county,  or  township  as  defined  and  used  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  but 
does  not  Include  school  districts  or  special 
districts. 

Subsection  (m)  provides  that  the  term 
"State  development  plan"  means  a  plan  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  to  which  a  State 
is  entitled  under  subsections  (a)  through  (c) 
of  section  202. 

Subsection  (n)  provides  that  the  term 
"State  development  planning  system"  in- 
cludes a  State  development  planning  advi- 
sory commission,  comprised  of  the  Governor 
and  one  representative  from  each  govern- 
ment planning  board  of  each  multi-Jurlsdlc- 
tlonal  planning  district  within  the  State, 
which  shall  advise  the  Governor  with  respect 
to  the  formulation  of  the  State  development 
plan.  Such  planning  boards  shall  be  com- 
prised of  elected  officials  from  local  govern- 
ments affected  and  shall  have  such  duties  as 
the  Governor  may  determine.  Such  multl- 
Jiirisdictlonal  planning  districts  shall  en- 
compass the  entire  geographic  area  of  the 
State. 

Section  102 — ^Data  for  definitions 
Section  102  provides  that,  where  appro- 
priate, definitions  In  section  101,  or  the 
modification  thereof,  shall  be  based  on  the 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  or 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
latest  published  data  Is  to  be  iised  in  apply- 
ing these  definitions. 


TITLE  n — bubal  development  revenue  shar- 
ing 
Section  201 — Appropriation  Authorization 
Section  201   authorizes  the  appropriation 
for  title  II  of  sums  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal 

year. 

Section  202 — State  Entitlement 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  202  provides  that 
of  the  amounts  provided  from  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  section  201  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  title  II.  a  minimum  of  80  ^c  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
States  In  accordance  with  their  entitlement 
as  determined  by  subsection  (b)  and  (c). 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  one  percent 
of  the  moneys  apportioned  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  divided  among  the 
States  m  equal   proportion. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  moneys  apportioned  per  sub- 
section (a),  which  portion  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (1) 
through   (3)    below. 

Paragraph  (1)  provides  that  50  percent  of 
the  remainder  shall  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  rural  population. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  25  percent  of 
the  remainder  shall  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  rural  per  capita  Income. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  25  percent  of 
the  remainder  shall  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  loss  of  rural  population. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  amounts  not 
apportioned  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
through  (c)  and  amounts  recovered  under 
section  304  may  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  the  Act,  each 
State  is  required  to  use  a  sufficient  portion 
of  the  moneys  to  which  It  Is  entitled  to  carry 
out  an  extension  program  comparable  In 
size  and  type  to  the  extension  program  car- 
ried out  In  the  State  In  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
that  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  shall 
be  permitted  to  continue  4-H,  nutritional 
aide  programs,  and  other  agricultiual  pro- 
grams In  metropolitan  areas. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  until  siich 
time  as  a  State  Is  authorized  under  State  law 
to  receive  funds  and  carry  out  activities  as 
provided  by  thU  Act,  or.  In  the  event  a 
State  refuses  to  accept  such  funds,  the 
funds  to  which  such  State  would  have  been 
entitled  shall  be  available  for  allocation  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary's determinations  under  section  202  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive. 

Section  203 — State  Development  Plan 
Section  203  provides  that  commencing 
with  fiscal  year  1973  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  receiving  entitlements  under  subsections 
(a)  through  (c)  of  section  202,  the  Gover- 
nor of  each  State  shall  publish  and  submit 
a  State  development  plan,  which  shall  be  for- 
mulated through  the  State  development 
planning  system  or  an  alternative  planning 
system  which  assures  consultation  and  co- 
ordination vrith  local  government.  Amend- 
ments to  such  plan  may  be  submitted  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  such 
plan  relates.  Development  plans  and  amend- 
ments thereto  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
Secretary's  approval. 

Section  204 — Authorized  Expenditures 
Section  204  provides  that  each   State   Is 
authorized  to  expend  Its  section  202  entitle- 
ment moneys  for  rural  development  as  de- 
fined In  section  101(c) . 

TITLE    m ADMINISTRATION 

Section  301 — Payments  to  States 

Section   301   provides   that  the   Secretary 

shall  make  payments  to  each  State  at  such 

intervals   and   In   such   Installments   as   he 

shall   determine;    that  the  Secretary  shall, 


with  the  concurrence  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  prescribe 
regulations  to  avoid  Inordinate  Federal  out- 
lays m  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  resulting 
from  concurrent  disbursements  under  this 
Act  and  certain  Federal  programs  modified 
or  abrogated  by  title  TV  of  this  Act. 
Section  302 — Records,  Audits,  and  Reports 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  302  provides  that 
revenues  shared  by  the  States  are  to  be  ac- 
counted for  as  Federal  funds. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  each  State 
must  utilize  proper  disbursement  and  ac- 
counting procedures,  maintain  and  provide 
the  Secretary  with  access  to,  books,  docu- 
ments, records,  etc.,  and  make  such  reports 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

Section  303 — Nondiscrimination 
Section  303  provides  that  shared  revenues 
shaU  be  considered  as  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance within  the  meaning  of  Title  VI  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d) . 
Section  304 — Recovery  of  Funds 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  304  provides  that 
If  the  Secretary  determines,  after  giving  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
that  a  State  has  failed  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  he 
shall:  (1)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  appropriate  civil  action;  or  (2) 
notify  such  State  that  If  corrective  action  is 
not  taken  within  60  days  of  such  notice  that 
such  State's  revenue  share  will  be  reduced  In 
the  same  or  succeeding  fiscal  year  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  funds  which  were  not 
expended  In  accordance  with  the  Act's  pro- 
visions; or  (3)  take  such  other  action  as  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  seek  appropriate  court  relief  with 
respect  to  a  matter  referred  to  him  under 
subsection  (a). 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  a  State  to  file 
a  petition  In  an  appropriate  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  to  review  the  Secretary's  reduction 
of  such  State's  revenue  share  pvirsuant  to 
subsection  (a),  and  provides  rules  of  proce- 
dure and  for  Supreme  Court  review  with  re- 
spect to  such  petition 

Section  305 — Advance  Payments 
Section  305  provides  that  advance  pay- 
ments to  States  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof  made  through  December  31,  1971, 
and  which  are  unearned  by  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  December  31,  19'71,  shall  be  either 
returned  promptly  to  the  Federal  agency 
concerned,  or  offset  against  the  first  shared 
revenues  to  which  the  same  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  becomes  entitled 
under  this  Act. 

Section  306 — Powers  of  the  Secretary 
Section  306  vesta  the  Secretary  with  gen- 
eral administrative  powers  to  carry  out  ef- 
fectively the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  307 — Agreements  Between  States 
Section  307  gives  Congressional  consent  to 
cooperation  and  agreements  between  States. 

Section  308 — Report  by  the  Secretary 
Section  308  requires  the  Secretary  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Confess  regarding  the  programs  conducted 
under,  and  general  effectiveness  of,  this  Act. 
Section  309 — Administrative  E^enses 
Section  309  authorizes,  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  administer  title  III  of  this  Act. 

Section  310 — Labor  Standards 
Section  310  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  relating  to  the  pay- 
ment of  prevailing  wage  rates,  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  certain  projects  assisted  by  shared 
revenues  under  this  Act. 

Section  311 — Relocation  Costs 
Section  311  provides  that  no  Federal  re- 
location contribution  In  addition  to  shared 
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revenuea  shall  be  provided  to  aeslst 
dl^laced   by   community   development 
tlvltles  vinder  this  Act. 

Section  312— Matching  Orante 
Section  312  provides  that  rural  community 
development  funds  may  be  used  by  States 
or  local  government  as  matching  shares 
Federal  grant  programs  which  oontrlbi^ 
rural  development. 

Section  313 — Effective  Date 


Section  313  provides  that  the  effectlv( 
of  this  Act  shall  be  January  1.  1972. 


rrn-E  rv- 


Act" 
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-TRANSmON 

Part  A — Public  Works  and  Econov^fc 
Development  Act  of  1965 
Section  401 — Definition 
Section  401  provides  that  the  word 
as  used  In  part  A  means  the  Public 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
amended. 

Section  402 — Termination  of  Certajn 

Authorities 

Subsection    (a)    of   section    402    provides 

that  no  authority  under  the  Act  shall  be 

exercised   after   December   31.    1971.   ejtcept 

as  set  forth  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 

Paragraph  (1)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of   Commerce   may   exercise   the  authorities 
set  forth  In  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
Subparagraph    (A)    provides  that   he 
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carry  out  those  sigreements  and  obligations 
for  which  funds  were  obligated  on  o-  be- 
fore December  31.  1971,  and  may  also  p4y  for 
construction  overruns  on  projects  approved 
prior  to  such  date  for  which  a  public  $rorks 
or  development  faculty  grant  has  beenj  pro- 
vided. 

Subparagraph   (B)    provides  that  hi 
designate  Indian  reservations. 

Subparagraph   (C)    provides  that  h( 
provide  flnanclEd  assistance  for  public 
and   development   facilities,   business 
and    guarantees,    and    technical    and 
nlng     assistance     projects     located 
Indian  reservations. 

Subparagraph   (D)   provides  that  h< 
provide  technical  assistance  for  certalnlmat- 
ters  related  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Ac^ 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  all  oth*  au- 
thorities under  the  Act.  Including  th^  au- 
thority to  make  appropriations  where  I  such 
authority  is  not  otherwise  provided,  m^y  be 
exercised  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry 
out  section  402  and  all  other  duties  ^nder 
the  Act,  Including  the  duty  to  make  atnual 
reports  to  Congress,  ahall  be  exercised  t^  the 
extent  proper  to  carry  out  section  402.  j 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  all  planning 
and  administrative  expense  grants,  accept 
those  to  organizations  and  IndlvlduMS  on 
Indian  reservations  shall  provide  for  a  ijerml- 
natlon  date  no  later  than  Jvme  30,  19y2. 
Section   403 — Termination   of   designation 

Section  403  provides  that  the  designation 
of  all  "Title  I"  areas,  of  all  redevelodment 
areas,  except  Indian  reservations,  of  all  eco- 
notnlc  development  districts,  and  of  all  eco- 
nomic development  centers  ahall  be  darned 
terminated  at  midnight  on  Decembar  31, 
1971. 

Section  404 — Transfer  of  certain 
appropriations 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  404  provides 
that  fiscal  year  1972  appropriations  will  be 
treated  as  described  In  paragraphs  (l|  and 
(2). 

Paragraph  ( 1 )  provides  that  60  percent  of 
the  total  appropriation,  except  the  appro- 
prlaUon  for  tlUe  V,  shall  not  be  obligated 
after  December  31.  1971,  except  to  the  jusual 
extent  for  Indian  assistance,  research,  and 
trade  adjustment  technical  assistance  and 
except  to  carry  out  obligations  made  pn  or 
before  December  31,  1971.  and  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  merged  with  the  fund^  au- 
tborlMd  under  section  201.  j 

Para^raptai  (2)  provides  that  thai  full 
amount  of  the  remaining  50  percent;  may 
be  obligated  on  or  before  December  31J  1971, 


but  such  amount  as  Is  unobligated  prior  to 
such  date  shall  be  transferred  to  and  merged 
with  the  funds  authorized  by  section  201. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  all  collections 
and  repayments  deposited  In  the  Economic 
Developmient  Revolving  F^ir^d  on  or  before 
December  31.  1971,  ahall  be  tra.nsferred  to 
and  merged  with  the  funds  authorized  by 
section  201,  excspt  that  an  amoxint  may 
be  retained  In  such  fund  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  pay  Interest  to  the  Treasury  on 
loans  outstanding  under  the  Act. 

Section  405 — Certain  provisions  repealed 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  405  repeals,  as 
of  July  1,  1972,  that  title  of  the  Act  which 
establishes  the  regional  commisslosis  and 
sets  forth  their  functions. 

Subsection  ( b )  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall,  no  later  than  June  30. 
1972.  assume  the  outstanding  projects,  a^'ree- 
ments  and  other  commitments  of  the  com- 
missions, and  the  authorities  which  were 
undertaken  by  and  vested  In  the  Commis- 
sions pursuant  to  the  Act. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  commis- 
sions shall  make  any  assignments  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  prior  to  June  30,  1972, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  fulfill 
the  functions  described  In  subsection    (b). 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that,  on  January 
1,  1972,  there  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  with  the  funds  authorized  under 
section  201,  all  balances  of  title  V  appropria- 
tions which  are  unobligated,  except  amounts 
available  for  administrative  expenses  of  the 
commissions  to  June  30,  1972. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  each  com- 
mission shall  make  a  report  to  Congress, 
with  regard  to  fiscal  year  1971  activities,  not 
later  than  June  30,  1972,  rather  than  Janu- 
ary 31,    1973,   as   It   provided   In   the   Act. 

Part  B — Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  section  406 — definition 

Section  406  provides  that  the  word  "Act" 
as  used  In  part  B  means  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

Section   407 — transfer   of   appropriation 
balances 

Section  407  transfers  to  and  merges  with 
the  funds  authorized  under  section  201,  un- 
conunltted  balances  of  available  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  for  the  Appalachian 
Development  Highway  program  and  the  other 
Appalachian  assistance  programs  on  January 
1,  1972,  except  as  provided  In  the  following 
subsections : 

Subsection  (a)  exempts  from  the  trans- 
fer amounts  required  for  grants  approved  by 
the  Commission  before  December  31,  1971, 
under  the  following  sections  of  the  Act :  sec- 
tion 202  (demonstration  health  projects): 
section  203  (land  stabilization  and  conserva- 
tion projects);  section  204  (timber  develop- 
ment) ;  section  205  (mine  area  reclamation) ; 
section  211  (vocational  education):  section 
212  (sewage  treatment);  section  214  (sup- 
plements to  other  Federal  grants);  and  sec- 
tion 302(a)  (2)  (research,  technical  assist- 
ance and  demonstration  projects) ;  and  pro- 
vides. In  effect,  that  funds  may  be  obligated 
for  construction  overruns  on  projects  ap- 
proved  before   December   31,    1971. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  under  the  contract  authority  pro- 
visions applicable  to  the  Appalachian  devel- 
opment highway  program,  authorizations  for 
a  fiscal  year  become  available  for  use  In  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Since  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  the  development  highway  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1972  have  already  become 
available  and  been  apportioned  to  the  States, 
this  subsection  provides  that  such  amounts 
shall  not  be  Included  In  the  transfer.  More- 
over, since  the  amounts  authorized  for  the 
highway  program  for  fiscal  year  1973  will 
similarly  become  available  and  subject  to 
mandatory  apportionment  In  fiscal  1972,  this 
subsection  also  provides  that  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1973  shall  not  be  so  appor- 
tioned. 


Subsection  (c)  makes  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  under  the  Appalachian  program, 
the  States  are  also  authorized  to  pre-finaace 
construction  with  their  own  funds  and  then 
claim  reimbursement  from  the  Federal  CJov- 
e.-nment.  Thus,  this  subsection  provides  that 
amounts  required  to  meet  these  commit- 
ments on  all  projects  approved  before  De- 
camber  31,  1971.  under  section  201(h)  of  the 
Act,  shall  not  be  transferred,  to  the  extent 
such  commitments  are  In  excess  of  the 
amount  apportioned  to  that  State  for  the 
highway  program. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  amounts  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  administration  and 
monitoring  of  projects  approved  before  De- 
cember 31,  1971,  Including  the  highway  proj- 
ects,  are  excepted  from  transfer. 

Subsection  (e)  makes  allowance  for  the 
Tact  that  there  is  a  question  whether,  under 
State  law,  certain  types  of  project  applicants 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  State  funds.  Thus, 
subsection  (e)  excludes  from  the  transfer, 
amounts  necessary  for  continuing  operating 
grants  under  section  202  and  for  administra- 
tive exjjenses  of  local  development  districts 
under  section  302  of  the  Act.  The  purpose  Is 
to  permit  funding  of  these  demonstration 
projects  and  local  development  organizations 
to  continue  for  an  additional  six  months 
through  June  30.  1972.  In  order  to  give  the 
State  sufficient  time  to  enact  enabling  legis- 
lation or  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  such  grantees  eligible  for 
State  funds. 

Subsection  (f)  exempts  from  the  transfer 
funds  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Housing  Fund,  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  continue  to  make  loans  and  grants  under 
section  207  of  the  Act. 

Section  408 — Appalachian  Regional 
Commission 

Section  408  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  Federal  administrative  support  for  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and 
staPs. 
Section  409 — Continuation  of  Authorities 
Section  409  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  duties  vested  In  the  Secretaries  of  Trans- 
portation Health,  Education  and  Welfare; 
Agriculture;  Housing  and  Urban  and  Urban 
Development;  and  Labor;  and  other  De- 
partments to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

Part  C — Department  of  Agriculture 

Section  410 — Rural  Envirormiental 
Assistance  Program 

Section  410  provides  that  no  application 
for  federal  cost  sharing  for  soli-building  and 
soil  and  water  conserving  practices  under 
sections  7  to  15,  16(a),  and  17  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
shall  be  approved  after  December  1,  1971, 
and  that  imused  contract  authority  Is  re- 
scinded after  December  31,  1971.  The  annual 
program  under  this  legislation  has  normal- 
ly been  carried  out  over  an  18-month  peri- 
od beginning  July  1  of  the  calendar  year. 
The  program  for  1972,  however,  would  be 
limited  to  those  persons  whose  applications 
were  approved  no  later  than  December  31, 
1971;  no  applications  for  program  participa- 
tion could  be  approved  under  this  provi- 
sion after  that  date. 

Section  411— Water  Bank 

Section  411  provides  that  no  agreements 
shall  be  entered  into  under  the  Water  Bank 

Act. 

Section  412— Forestry  Assistance 
Section  412  provides  that  after  December 
31,  1971,  no  funds  shall  be  paid  to  States  or 
poUtlcal  Bubdlvlslonfl  thereof  under  existing 
Federal  programs  for  cooperative  forest  man- 
agement, fire  protection,  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  forest  tre«  seeds  and  nursery 
stock,  forest  pest  control,  and  tree  planting. 
Except,  however,  for  the  payment  of  such 
funds  to  States  and  political  subdivisions 
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thereof,  the  Secretary  of  Agricultures  au- 

thomy  to  give  forestry  assistance  under  the 

SSs  splclfled  in  section  412  Is  unaffected. 

SecUon  413— Water  and  Waste  Disposal 

Systeoas 
ftM-tion  413  terminates  as  of  the  end  of  the 
«.^dar   year    1971    the   authority    of   the 
^retary  of  Agriculture  under  section  306(a) 
i^  of  the  ConsoUdated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
riiistratlon  Act  of  1961  to  make  grants  to 
nubile  and   quasl-pubUc   bodies   and   non- 
Sroflt  associations  for  the  construction  of 
«ter  and  waste  disposal  faclUtles  in  rural 
Sai  and  under   section   306(a)(6)    of  the 
fi^  Act  to  make  grants  for  the  preparation 
ofofflcial  comprehensive  plans  for  the  devel- 
opment of  water  and  sewer  systems  in  rural 
areas. 
Section  414 — Great  Plains  Conservation 
Section  414  would  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  from  entering  Into  any  new 
contracts  with  producers  under  the  Great 
Plains  Conservation  Program  after  Decem- 
ber 31. 1971. 
Section  415 — Resource  Conservation  and 

Development 
Section  415  prohibits  assistance  for  those 
projects  that  have  not  been  approved  on  or 
prior  to  December  31,  1971,  under  section 
82e  of  Title  UI  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  or  sections  1-6  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Domestic  Allotment  Act,  In  a  re- 
source conservation  and  development  plan 
developed  In  the  program  for  land  stabiliza- 
tion and  land  conservation  authorized  under 
sections  31  and  32  of  Title  in  of  the  Bank- 
head- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

Section  416 — Extension  Service 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  416  provides  that 
no  payments  to  States  shall  be  made  for  ex- 
tension work  as  authorized  by  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  or  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1946  after  December  31,  1971.  It  further 
provides  that  no  payments  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  after  June  30,  1972  for  retire- 
ment costs  and  to  the  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Fund  for  State  cooperative  extension 
employees. 

Since  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  not  In- 
cluded In  the  definition  of  "State",  the  effect 
of  section  416(8)  would  be  to  continue  the 
statutory  authority  to  finance  the  Federal 
share  of  the  District  of  Columbia  extension 
program. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  equipment  in 
the  possession  of  the  Land-Grant  Univer- 
sities which  was  purchased  from  funds  made 
available  for  extension  shall  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  University. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  authority 
relating  to  penalty  mall  provisions  for  ex- 
tension employees  is  repealed,  effective  De- 
cember 31,  1971. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  the  retention 
by  cooperative  extension  employees  of  cov- 
erage under  the  Injury  Compensation  Pro- 
gram, the  Unemployment  Compensation  Pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Retlrenoent  Program,  the 
Federal    Employees'    Group    Life   Instirance 
Program  and  the  Federal  Employees'  Health 
Benefits  Program  If  the  State  continues  an 
extension  program.  The  State  would  be  re- 
quired to  bear  the  employer's  share  of  the 
ooets  of  such  programs  after  July  1,  1972. 
Section  417— Land  StabUlzatlon,   Oonaerva- 
tlon  and  Elroslon  Control 
Section  417  provides  that  no  agreements 
tinder  section  203  of  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Development  Act  of  1965  would  be  entered 
Into  after  December  31,  1971. 

Section  418 — Outstanding  Obligation 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  418  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
commitments,  contracts,  and  other  obliga- 
tions entered  Into  under  programs  or  activ- 
ities terminated  by  sections  410  through  417 
and  for  which  funds  have  been  obligated  on 
or  before  specified  tennlnatlon  dates,  and 


provides  that  In  no  event  shall  payments  to 
States  for  extension  work  in  fiscal  year  1972 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  appropriations  for 
such  piurposes. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  appropriations 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  necessary  to 
carry  out  part  C. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  except  for 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  any  funds  appropriated  for  any  program 
or  activity  terminated  by  sections  401-417 
which  would  be  used  to  finance  operations 
which  would  be  carried  out  If  such  program 
or  activity  had  not  been  terminated  and  are 
not  obligated  on  the  date  specified  for  such 
termination,  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  with  the  funds  authorized  under 
section  201. 


Message    From    the    President 
To  the  CoTigress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  today  proposing  a  new  program  of 
Rural     Community    Development     through 
revenue  sharing— the  fourth  of  my  six  Spe- 
cial   Revenue    Sharing    proposals.    I    have 
spoken  of  revenue  sharing  as  a  new  part- 
nership  between    the    Federal    Government 
and  the  State  and  local  governments  vrtthln 
our  federal  system.  The  proposal  I  am  ad- 
vancing today  would  use  that  essential  gov- 
ernment partnership  to  strengthen  an  equaUy 
essential    social    and    economic    partnership 
between  rural  America,  where  the  farms  that 
feed  us  and  the  great  open  spaces  that  re- 
new our  spirit  are  fovmd,  and  urban  America, 
where  the  majority  of  our  people  and  the 
greater   share    of   our    wealth   are    concen- 
trated. Rural  Americans  deserve  a  full  share 
in  the  nation's  prosperity  and  growth.  Just 
as  urban  Americans  deserve  cities  that  are 
livable   and   alive.   Both   objectives  are   at- 
tainable—and   rural    development    revenue 
sharing,  linked  to  urban  development  reve- 
nue sharing  by  the  comprehensive  planning 
proposal  also  put  forward  In  this  message, 
could  be  a  giant  step  toward  them. 

RURAL   AMERICA    IN    TRANSmON 

Rural  America  begins  with  farm  America. 
Agriculture  was  America's  first  Industry,  and 
•t  remains  one  of  the  keystones  of  our  na- 
tional economy  today.  It  has  made  Americans 
the  best-fed  people  In  history,  and  now  ex- 
ports the  produce  of  one-fourth  of  Its  acre- 
age to  help  feed  the  world.  American  farmers 
have  led  aU  sectors  of  the  economy  In  an- 
nual Increases  In  productivity  for  most  of 
the  years  In  this  century.  This  Nation's  farms 
are  among  our  most  efficient  producers,  and 
they  are  of  central  Importance  to  a  strong 
future  for  rural  America. 

Tet  there  Is  sharp  irony  In  this  success. 
Ever  more  fruitful,  American  agriculture  has 
required  fewer  people  every  year  to  produce 
food  and  fibers  for  our  people,  and  to  supply 
the  expanding  export  market  for  our  com- 
modities abroad. 

Hence  the  departure  of  people  from  farms 
began  to  swell  as  farming  grew  more  mech- 
anized, efficient,  and  large-scale.  Americana 
living  on  farms  numbered  more  than  30,000,- 
000  m  1940;  today  that  figure  is  only  about 
10  000.000.  Once  the   farm  people  had  left 
their  homes— of  ten  the  homes  of  generations 
m   their   families— the   opportunities   often 
did  not  exist  in  rural  America  to  keep  them 
close  to  those  roots.  While  some  Jobs  began  to 
open  up  in  agricultural  service,  supply,  and 
processing    enterprises,    usually    known    as 
"agri-business,"  the  number  of  openings  was 
not  nearly  enough  to  match  the  number  of 
people  cast  adrift  by  technological  progress. 
Migration    began    toward    where    people 
thought    opportunlUes    existed- the    cities. 
Not  only  were  there  more  Jobs  in  the  cities, 
but  they  paid  more.  For  most  decades  in  this 
century,  the  gap  between  median  income  in 
the  clUes  and  that  In  non-metropoUtan  areas 
has  been  wide.  Even  though  income  gains 
outside   the   metropolis   have    been   almost 
haU  again  as  great  as  those  in  the  dtlea  dur- 


ing the  last  decade,  median  family  Income  in 
non-metropolitan  areas  Is  stlU  22  percent  be- 
low that  in  metropolitan  areas. 

While  the  people  who  have  been  leaving 
rural  America  by  the  mUUons  have  often  im- 
proved their  own  and  their  families'  situa- 
tions by  leaving,  the  trend  they  represent 
has  had   several  disturbing  effects. 

First,  in  rural  America  Itself,  the  loss  in 
human  resources  has  compounded  the  prob- 
lems of  diversifying  the  economy  and  fos- 
tering a  vigorous  and  progressive  community 
life  Those  who  have  chosen  to  stay  have 
found  it  harder  and  harder  to  pay  for  and 
provide  services  such  as  good  schools,  health 
facilities,  transportation  systems,  and  other 
infrastructure  attractive  enough  to  keep  peo- 
ple in  rural  America,  or  to  lure  Jobs  and 
opportunity  to  rural  America.  Many  of  the 
smaU  towns  which  dot  the  countryside  have 
to  struggle  for  existence;  they  often  have 
difficulty  attracting  good  school-teachers  or 
physicians;  many  fight  stagnation  while  most 
of  the  economy  la  expanding;  they  cannot 
give  the  older,  the  disadvantaged,  the  less 
educated  people  needed  assistance  and  care. 

THE  URBAN  STAKE  IN  BtTRAL  DEVELOPMENT 

At  the  same  time  the  urban  effects  of  mi- 
gration have  been  profound.  While  the  ex- 
plosive growth  in  the  proportion  of  Americans 
living  m  cities  has  not  been  fed  solely  by 
the  Influx  of  people  from  rural  America — 
immigration  from  other  countries  has  also 
been  massive— the  millions  who  have  moved 
from  the  South  and  the  Midwest  to  the  North 
and  the  West  have  been  a  major  factor  In 
making  a  nation  that  was  76  percent  rural 
a  century  ago,  73  percent  urban  today. 

Many  of  these  people  pouring  Into  th« 
cities  m  search  of  opportunity  have  expe- 
rienced difficulties  in  adapting  to  urban  life 
and  have  required  supportive  services.  Some 
made  the  transition  successfully— but  others 
have  remained  tax  users  rather  than  tax- 
payers. 

Furthermore,  the  very  size  and  density  of 
many  of  our  largest  cities  has  produced  new 
problems;  whereas  in  the  most  rural  areas 
it  is  hard  to  achieve  economies  of  scale  in 
public  activities,  the  most  heavily  urban 
areas  have  grown  far  past  the  size  range  in 
which  a  community  can  function  most  eco- 
nomically. It  often  costs  far  more  per  capita 
to  provide  essential  services,  such  as  police 
protection,  sanitation  collection,  and  pubUc 
transportation  In  our  dense  urban  areas  than 
in  less  congested  smaller  and  medium-sized 
cities.  Many  of  otir  cities  have.  In  short,  be- 
come inefficient  and  less  and  less  governable. 
At  times,  this  has  led  to  near -paralysis  of 
pubUc  services  In  our  largest  cities.  Current 
trends  Indicate  that  unless  there  13  a  marked 
shift  In  public  and  private  attitudes,  the  in- 
crease of  population  In  and  around  our  great 
metropolitan  centers  will  continue,  and  the 
problems  of  urban  management  will  be 
further  aggravated. 

In  addition,  by  even  conservative  esti- 
mates, there  wUl  be  some  75  million  addi- 
tional Americans  by  the  end  of  the  twenUeth 
century.  Whether  this  growth  U  beneficial  or 
burdensome  depends  on  oiu'  foresight  in 
planning  and  preparing  for  it— a  process  that 
must  begin  now  and  must  take  a  broader 
view  than  merely  feeding  the  expansion  of 
the  megalopolis. 

As  never  before,  the  Nation  U  beginning  to 
see  that  urban  America  has  a  vital  stake  in 
the  well-being  and  progress  of  rural  America. 
Ttaa  U  one  Nation,  and  for  the  good  of  aU 
Americans  we  need  one  naUonal  policy  of 
Ijalanced  growth. 


ITOEBAL    RESOUROBS    FOR    KTTRAL    DEVXLOPMEWT 

For  the  sake  of  balanced  growth,  therefore, 
but  even  more  for  the  sake  of  the  farmer  and 
aU  his  neighbors  in  rural  America— first-class 
citizens  who  deserve  to  live  in  flrst-class  com- 
munities—I  am  proposing  that  the  Federal 
Government  re-think  America's  rural  de- 
velopment needs  and  rededicate  Itself  to  pro- 
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DEVELi  )P 


Tiding  the  resources  and  the  creative 
Bhlp  those  needs  demand. 

It  takes  many  different  Itlnds  of  ac 
to  create  rural  development — to  create 
portunlty.  One  must  start  with  the  IndJ 
ual — his  education,  his  skill  training,  and 
health.  Next  the  Individual  needs  to 
linked  to  resources  and  markets  throxigh 
transportation.  Public  sector  Infrastructure 
such  as  water  and  sewers  Is  needed  to 
courage  Industry  to  locate  In  new  areas, 
environment  Is  also  becoming  an  IncreasD  ig- 
ly  important  factor  In  industrial  locations 

Essentially  what  I  am  proposing  is  to  uqlte 
the  fimdlng  for  a  number  of  programs 
atlng  directly  In  rural  areas  and  smaller 
Into  a  Rural  Community  Development 
nue  Sharing  Program,  to  add  $179  million 
that  fund,  and  then  to  bolster  this  effort 
new   Initiatives    in   critically   related 
such  as  health  and  welfare  reform 

The  following  chart  shows  the 
which  I  propose  to  combine  into  the  Rv^ral 
Development  Revenue  Sharing  Program 

PROGRAMS     COMBINin)     tTNDER     RITRAL 
MINT     RBVENXTE     SHARING 

General 

New  Money  $179  Million 
Title  V  Regional  Commissions 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
Economic  Development  Administration 
Resoiuce   Conservation   and  Development 
Program 

Education 

Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Ser\^lce 
WateT  and  sewer 

Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Grants 
Environment 

Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Progra^ 

Forestry  Assistance  Grants 

Great  Plains  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program 

Water  Bank  Program 

Altogether,  the  eleven  programs  listed 
above  are  spending  $921  million  In  TiapAl 
1971. 

But  much  more  Is  needed  to  extend  to  n^al 
Americans  the  full  share  of  national  prosper- 
ity and  the  full  participation  in  the  r  ch 
benefits  of  our  society,  which  they  rightly  i  le- 
serve.  Much  more  would  be  done  If  the  C<  in- 
gress acts  to  set  In  motion  the  broad  strata  igy 
for  accelerated  rural  development  whlcli 
have  placed  before  It  In  recent  weeks. 

Rural  oocununitles  throughout  the  nattoc 
would  share  In  the  $5  billion  of  Gen«^ 
Revenue  Sharing  which  I  have  proposed. 
Rural  ooDununltles  would  receive  direct  as- 
sistance in  building  their  human  reeouraee, 
their  social  services,  and  their  economic  b^ee 
through  my  Special  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
posals for  manpower,  education,  transpcxia- 
tlon  and  law  enforcement.  My  proposals  for 
Improving  our  system  of  health  care  inclvide 
Area  Health  Education  Centers  to  be  locat- 
ed In  rural  areas  and  financial  Incentives  for 
doctors  and  providing  medical  care  in  sciur- 
dty  areas.  My  welfare  reform  proposals 
would  have  Immediate  and  dramatic  effects 
on  rural  poverty:  in  tlie  first  year  nearly! $1 
blllioo  In  new  cash  benefits  would  go  Into 
rural  areas  to  add  to  the  Income  of  ^he 
millions  of  rural  Americans  who  are  poori  or 
underemployed. 

To  unify  and  consolidate  the  rural  devel- 
opment effort  in  each  State — /  am  today 
proposing  that  the  Federal  Government  es- 
tablish a  $1.1  billion  fund  to  be  shaied 
among  all  the  States  for  fully  discretionkry 
spending  to  meet  their  rural  needs  and  fc- 
celerate  their  rural  development.  This  wo^d 
be  accomplished  by  combining  progra|ns 
which  I  listed  above  Into  a  new  program;  of 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Rural  Conuqu- 
nlty  Development,  and  by  Increasing  their 
preaent  annual  funding  of  $921  oalUlon  by 
$179  million  during  the  first  year. 
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HOW   REVENUE  SHARING   WORKS 

Beginning  January  1,  1972,  these  funds 
would  be  paid  out  to  the  States  and  to  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam,  In  regu- 
lar Installments  on  a  formula  basis,  accord- 
ing to  an  index  of  need  based  on  three  fac- 
tors: the  States  rural  population,  the  State's 
rural  jjer  capita  Income  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average  of  per  capita  Incomes,  and  the 
State's  change  in  rural  population  compared 
to  the  change  in  population  of  all  States.  All 
53  recipients  would  share  equally  In  1  per- 
cent of  the  funds.  Every  State  would  receive 
at  least  as  much  from  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing for  Rural  Community  Developument,  as 
It  now  receives  from  the  eleven  existing  rural 
assistance  programs  combined. 

This  proposal  recognizes  that  patterns  of 
development  potential  vary  widely  within 
the  different  States  and  seldom  conform 
neatly  to  Intra-State  governmental  Jurisdic- 
tions. It  therefore  imposes  no  Federally 
dictated  distribution  of  shared  revenues 
within  the  States.  Neither  would  It  require 
matching  or  maintenance  of  effort  spending 
by  a  State  In  return  for  the  shared  rural 
development  funds.  Indeed  the  shared  funds 
could  If  necessary  be  used  to  match  other 
Federal  grants-in-aid  for  rural  assistance. 
But  there  would  be  a  firm  requirement  that 
all  rural  community  development  funds  be 
spent  for  the  direct  benefit  of  rural  people. 
"liie  funds  could  be  spent  for  any  of  the 
purposes  now  authorized  under  the  exist- 
ing aid  programs.  Including  the  option  of 
direct  grant  assistance  to  private  firms  which 
locate  in  rxiral  communities. 

Rural  areas  wooUd  be  defined  in  this  Act  as 
counties  with  a  population  density  less  than 
100  people  per  square  mile,  and  all  other 
counties,  regardless  of  population  density, 
which  are  not  Included  In  one  of  the  247 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
(SMSAs)  which  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  de- 
fines around  dtles  of  50,000  or  more. 

/  will  also  propose  $100  million  in  addi- 
tional non-formula  funds  for  the  Urban 
Community  Development  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  program,  to  assist  those  smaller 
cities  of  population  between  20,000  and 
50,000  which  have  been  receiving  grant 
assistance  frojn  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Developm,ent  but  which  would 
not  now  be  eligible  for  a  formula  share  of 
Urban  Community  Development  Revenue 
Sharing.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  would  administer  this 
fixnd  on  a  discretionary  basis.  Such  com- 
munities would  thus  be  eligible  for  funds 
from  both  the  urban  and  rural  revenue 
sharing  programs — as  they  should  be,  since 
many  communities  of  this  size  have  not  only 
urban  problems  and  needs  but  also  strong 
rural  development  potential  as  economic  and 
social  opportunity  centers  for  nearby  rural 
counties.  The  same  overlap  would  be  true  as 
well  of  some  of  the  smaller  and  less  densely 
ptopulated  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  which  have  less  than  100  people  per 
square  mile,  and  thus  qualify  for  both 
formula  grants  under  Urban  Community  De- 
velopment Special  Revenue  Sharing,  and  use 
of  funds  from  the  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment Special  Revenue  Sharing. 

The  Act  would  apply  the  requirements  of 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to 
prohibit  discriminatory  use  of  the  Federal 
money. 

BTHLOING    ON    STTCCB8S 

Conversion  of  the  existing  categorical  aid 
programs  for  agriculture  and  development 
Into  Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Rural 
Community  Development  is  a  logical  evolu- 
tion In  line  with  the  history  of  these  efforts 
and  consistent  with  their  basic  purposes. 

Over  a  niimber  of  years  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  moving  to  make  Its 
assistance  to  farmers  and  rural  residents 
more  effective  and  flexible  by  a  steady  process 


of  decentralization.  Placing  these  programs 
fully  In  the  hands  of  the  States  Is  Just  one 
more  step  in  sharpening  their  ability  to  de- 
liver the  services  they  were  designed  to  pro- 
vide. Whether  the  transfer  will  be  beneficial 
and  the  transition  smooth  Is  a  question  to 
which  the  example  of  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  may  provide  a  partial  answer. 
The  States  are  ready  to  take  charge  of  the 
Extension  Service,  which  they  already 
largely  administer  and  which  all  States  now 
fund  above  the  present  Federal  contribution. 

In  the  case  of  EDA,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  the  Title  V  Commis- 
sions, revenue  sharing  In  superseding  them 
would  actually  Incorporate  the  coordinated 
development  approach  that  has  made  them 
successful,  at  the  same  time  It  removed 
some  of  the  Federal  "fences"  that  may  have 
restricted  their  activities  unduly  In  the  past. 
The  grass  roots  planning  process  which  has 
proved  Itself  under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  is  carried  over  into  the  statewide 
development  plan  I  am  now  proposing  for 
all  States  under  rural  and  urban  develop- 
ment revenue  sharing.  Close  account  would 
be  taken  of  the  human  factor  and  of  the 
continuity  of  on-going  development  efforts 
as  the  program  transition  Is  effected.  Coun- 
ties that  have  launched  projects  under  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  for  ex- 
ample, would  continue  to  receive  adequate 
funding  to  make  good  on  the  money  already 
obligated  for  such  projects. 

With  revenue  sharing,  therefore,  as  with 
all  change,  there  would  be  adjustments  to 
make  but  great  benefits  to  be  gained.  Every 
single  activity  now  carried  on  under  the 
Commissions  and  categorical  programs  could 
be  continued  In  any  State  whose  own  people 
decide  It  is  worth  continuing.  The  farm, 
forest,  and  conservation  programs  that  have 
succeeded  In  the  past  could  go  right  on  doing 
so — and  freed  of  Federal  restrictions,  they 
could  probably  reach  out  further  and  keep 
better  pace  with  changing  needs  and  tech- 
nologies. In  each  Instance  the  people  of  the 
State  would  make  the  decision. 

STREAMLINING    THE    RURAL     ASSISTANCE    EITOST 

What  Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Rural 
Community  Development  would  do  is  to  re- 
move many  of  the  negative  and  inhibiting 
side  effects  which  now  plague  rural  assistance 
as  a  result  of  categorical  narrowness,  lack  of 
coordination,  and  excessive  Federal  Involve- 
ment. By  combining  these  programs  we  could 
produce  a  new  whole  significantly  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  present  parts.  It  is 
worthwhile  here  to  discuss  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  would  be  eliminated — principally 
Inflexibility,  priority  distortion  and  flawed 
accountability. 

Inflexibility:  As  well-intentioned  as  past 
rural  development  efforts  have  been,  strict 
Federal  eligibility  rules  have  often  stood  In 
the  way  of  fair  sharing  of  all  the  Federal 
resources  for  rural  development,  or  have 
made  it  difficult  for  States  and  localities  to 
do  what  they  must  to  attract  industry  and 
services.  For  instance,  many  parts  of  the 
Midwest,  which  experienced  some  of  the 
heaviest  rural  outmigratlon  In  the  Nation 
during  the  1960's,  still  do  not  quaOlf  y  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  grants. 

In  other  cases  Federal  standards  have 
acted  to  bar  aid  from  those  communities 
in  a  region  where  it  could  do  the  most  good. 
Experts  in  rural  development  feel  that  the 
most  leverage  is  achieved  by  reinforcing 
healthy  development  trends,  rather  than 
fighting  them— that  is,  by  concentrating 
aid  In  these  smaller  and  medium  sized  cities 
of  a  rural  area  which  have  shown  strength 
and  effort  In  attracting  Indvistry.  Every  area 
of  rural  America  has  such  centers  of  po- 
tential growth.  Using  government  assistance 
to  strengthen  their  development  trends  could 
make  the  difference  In  attracting  new  Job- 
producing  Industry  and  expanding  employ- 
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ment  opportunities  for  rural  people  living 
in  the  surrounding  counties.  It  could  also 
help  these  communities  attract  doctors, 
teachers  and  others  whose  services  are  so 
needed  In  or  near  rural  areas.  Yet  current 
Federal  program  restrictions,  by  and  large, 
do  not  permit  aid  to  be  used  thU  way,  be- 
cause of  a  "worst-first"  criterion  which  often 
nuts  funds  into  areas  that  lack  the  develop- 
ment potential  to  help  either  themselves 
or  others  near  them— rather  than  using 
funds  to  open  up  new  opportunities  region- 
ally so  that  benefits  fiow  out  to  low-potential 
areas  nearby. 

Distortion  of  State  Budgets:  Narrow  Fed- 
eral project  definitions  can  force  States  and 
localtles  to  spend  scarce  revenues  on  "match- 
ing shares,"  urgent  community  priorities 
aside,  or  risk  the  loss  of  Federal  funds.  Once 
begun,  a  Federal  project  may  demand  addi- 
tional local  spending,  beyond  the  matching 
money,  for  support  facilities  to  tie  the  proj- 
ect into  community  usefulness. 

Flawed  Accountability:  The  quasi-govern- 
mental agencies  which  often  exercise  a  de- 
termining influence  on  the  conduct  of  these 
programs  tend  to  obscure  and  fragment  re- 
sponsibility for  decisions  made  and  therefore 
to  subvert  the  democratic  accountability  of 
elected  officials.  Regional  commissions,  com- 
prised of  a  Federal  Co-chairman  and  Gov- 
ernors from  member  States,  take  part  In 
many  program  and  planning  decisions  which 
really  affect  only  one  Governor's  State.  Too 
often  the  Federal  officials  responsible  for 
rural  assistance  are  geographically  distant, 
and  the  local.  State  or  multi-State  insti- 
tutions that  have  a  say  are  politically  Insu- 
lated or  remote. 

THE  STATEWIDE  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  would  be  administered 
Initially  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
eventually  both  this  program  and  the  urban 
community  development  program  wovild 
come  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Community  Development  whose  formation 
1  have  proposed.  In  addition  to  paying  out 
each  year's  rural  development  funds  to  the 
States  and  territories,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  stay  abreast  of  rural  develop- 
ment aspects  of  the  statewide  development 
plans  which  each  Governor  would  file  with 
him  annually. 

The  statewide  planning  process  which 
would  help  States  and  localities  coordinate 
activities  carried  on  under  both  urban  and 
rural  community  development  revenue  shar- 
ing will  be  established  In  legislation  that  I 
will  submit  shortly.  It  would  require  annual 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  statewide  de- 
velopment plan  outlining  spending  inten- 
tions for  programs  In  metropolitan,  subur- 
ban, smaller  city,  and  rural  areas  alike.  The 
$100  million  Planning  and  Management  As- 
sistance program  which  I  proposed  In  my 
message  to  the  Congress  on  Urban  Com- 
munity Development  Revenue  Sharing  wotild 
provide  funds  which  States  and  local  Juris- 
dictions could  use  in  this  planning  process. 

The  Oovemoir  of  each  State  would  be  given 
the  responsibility  for  drawing  up  the  state- 
wide development  plan.  Formation  of  the 
plan  would  be  based  on  a  consultative  proc- 
ess which  considers  plans  submitted  by 
State-established,  multl-Jurlsdlctlonal  plan- 
ning districts  covering  all  surest  of  the  State. 
Planning  bodies  of  theee  districts  would  be 
oompKised  of  local  elected  officials.  One  mem- 
ber from  each  of  the  district  planning  bodies 
would  sit  on  a  panel  which  would  assist  the 
Governor  in  the  planning  process.  The  Secre- 
taries of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  Agriculture  could  accept  an  alternative 
consultative  process  proposed  by  the  State. 

The  completed  plan  would  be  filed  with 
the  Secreterles  of  Agriculture  and  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development — not  for  their  ap- 
proval, but  as  a  declaration  of  Intend:  a 
Qovemor  could  amend  his  plan  by  letter 
during  the  course  of  a  year. 


The  process  of  developing  the  statewide 
plan  would  focus  official  concern  and  public 
attention  upon  the  Inter-relatloiuaiip  of 
urban  and  rural  community  development 
within  the  State.  The  plan  could  Identify 
potential  growth  areas,  potential  new  com- 
munity development  sites,  and  environmen- 
tally imoprtant  areas.  It  should  seek  to  in- 
tegrate all  Important  community  develop- 
ment factors,  includmg  land  use. 

All  the  money  a  State  receives  under  Spe- 
cial Revenue  Sharing  for  Rural  Community 
Development  would  have  to  be  spent  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  in  rural  areas  as  outlined 
m  the  statewide  plan.  A  State  could  of  course 
also  supplement  its  own  rural  development 
activities  vrtth  money  received  under  General 
Revenue  Sharing  and  under  other  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  programs  within  program 
definitions.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  conduct  an  annual  post-audit  of  State 
rural  development  activities,  with  payment 
of  the  next  year's  rural  revenue  sharing  funds 
conditional  upon  State  compliance  with  rural 
development  spending  plans  for  the  year 
past. 

THE     LOGIC     OP     RURAL     DEVELOPMENT     REVENUE 
SHARING 

To  review  briefly : 

The  major  challenge  facing  rural  America 
is  to  diversify  its  economy  and  to  provide  full 
opportunity  for  Its  people  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  American  life.  Meeting  this  challenge 
vsrlll  enhance  the  quaUty  of  life  for  those  who 
remain  to  operate  the  nation's  family  farms 
and  for  all  their  neighbors  In  the  small  towns 
and  countryside  of  America.  As  a  secondary 
effect — like  upstream  watershed  management 
for  downstream  flood  control — meeting  the 
rural  challenge  will  also  help  to  relieve  the 
overburdened  urban  structure  by  stemming 
rural  outmigratlon  and  attracting  a  share  of 
future  growth  to  rural  commvinltles. 

The  key  to  a  rural  development  strategy  Is 
my  proposal  for  $1.1  billion  In  Special  Rev- 
enue Sharing  for  Rural  Community  Develop- 
ment— money  which  all  States  and  territories 
would  share  and  which  they  could  spend  In 
their  rural  areas  as  they  deem  wisest.  Other 
proposed  Federal  assistance  for  rural  America 
includes  part  of  the  $5  billion  General  Rev- 
enue Sharing  program  and  part  of  five  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  programs,  as  well  as  the 
benefits  of  a  reformed  welfare  system  and  an 
Improved  health  care  system. 

At  the  core  of  rural  development  revenue 
sharing  would  be  eight  agricultural  grant 
programs  and  three  broad  development  assist- 
ance programs  now  In  being.  Consolidating 
them,  the  revenue  sharing  approach  would 
build  on  decentralizing  trends  In  the  agricul- 
tural programs  and  on  the  multi-State,  State, 
and  multi-county  development  planning  ex- 
perience accumulated  under  EHDA  and  the 
regional  commissions.  It  would  do  away  with 
narrow  aid  categories,  spending  restrictions, 
duplication,  and  red  tape  now  surrounding 
these  programs.  It  would  make  the  money 
now  devoted  to  them  go  further  and  would 
provide  more  money. 

Existing  programs  and  development  proj- 
ects could  continue  or  not  at  the  discre- 
tion of  each  State,  and  the  right  of  choice 
would  rest  close  to  the  rural  people  at 
whom  the  aid  Is  directed.  A  statewide  plan- 
ning requirement  with  a  broadly  represent- 
ative input  would  promote  coordinated  de- 
velopment of  a  sort  not  now  approached  and 
would  Insure  that  all  areas  of  the  State 
have  a  voice  In  the  planning  process;  but  In 
no  case  could  rural  development  revenue 
sharing  money  be  diverted  from  rural  needs. 

URBAN-RUKAL   PARTNERSHIP 

More  money,  plus  more  freedom  to  spend 
it,  plvis  better  planning  In  doing  so.  add 
up  to  better  living  for  niral  Americans  and 
brighter  futures  for  rural  communities.  Mu- 
tual benefits  of  the  urban-rural  partnership 
would  be  manifest  as  cities  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  a  healthy  agricultural  economy  and 


tjhe  relief  of  more  evenly  distributed  p<^u- 
latlon  growth,  while  rural  areas  felt  the 
effect  of  new  soclsU  and  economic  advan- 
tages. Rural  and  urban  communities  would 
no  longer  siphon  off  one  another's  strengths 
and  resources  nor  shunt  problems  and  bur- 
dens from  one  to  the  other.  They  would 
progress  together  in  a  dynamic  balance,  as 
partners  in  the  best  sense. 

Richard  Ntxoif. 
The  WHrr«  Houa«,  March  10, 1971. 

Rural  CoMMUNiry  Development  Reventjb 

Sharing 

hold  harmless  base  line 

Definition 

Each  State's  historical  average  share  was 
calculated  by  adding  together  the  obligations 
of  the  programs  converted  to  Rural  Commu- 
nity Development  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
for  that  State  diu-lng  the  period  of  1967-70 
Inclusive  and  dividing  by  the  sum  of  obliga- 
tions for  these  programs  of  the  States  during 
the  same  period. 

Each  State's  "Hold  Harmless"  base  line  was 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  State's  histori- 
cal average  times  the  obligations  expected  to 
be  allocated  to  all  of  the  States  in  1971 — 
$908,311,000.  This  procedure  was  used  because 
in  some  programs  the  obligations  to  States 
are  for  specific  projects  rather  than  for  sup- 
port of  services,  and  therefore,  in  some  years 
certain  States  received  large  amounts  of 
funds  and  in  other  years  their  funding  Is 
small.  To  pick  any  one  year  as  a  base  line 
would  penalize  some  States  and  give  other 
States  undue  advantage.  The  averaging  effect 
of  the  four-year  period  ameliorates  any  in- 
equities. 

Sources  of  data 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division 
of  Budget  and  Finance. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Division  of 
Budget  and  Finance. 

Appalfichian  Regional  Commission,  Divi- 
sion of  Budget  and  Finance. 

rural  community   REVENtTE  SHARING 
ALLOCATION 

Formula  used 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  a  minimum  of  eighty  percent  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
among  the  States. 

One  percent  of  the  amount  to  be  appor- 
tioned shall  be  divided  among  the  States  in 
equal  prop>ortion. 

Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of 
the  remainder  of  the  amount  required  to  be 
apportioned,  and  that  portion  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  follows : 

Each  State  shall  receive  an  amount  equal 
to  fifty  percent  of  the  remainder  mvUtlplled 
by  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the 
rural  population  of  the  State  at  the  moat 
recent  point  In  time  for  which  appropriate 
statistics  are  available  and  the  denominator 
of  which  Is  the  sum  of  the  rural  populations 
of  all  States  at  the  same  point  In  time; 

Each  State  shall  receive  an  amount  equal 
to  twenty-five  peroent  of  the  remainder 
miiltlpUed  by  a  fraction  the  numerator  of 
which  Is  the  average  of  per  capita  incomes 
of  all  the  States  at  the  moot  recent  point 
In  time  for  which  appropriate  statistics  are 
available  less  the  rural  per  capita  income 
of  the  State  at  the  same  point  in  time,  such 
difference  to  be  multiplied  by  the  rural  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  at  the  same  point  in 
time,  and  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the 
sum  of  the  positive  differences  for  each  State 
multiplied  by  that  State's  rural  population: 
Provided,  however,  that  if  the  rural  per  capita 
income  of  a  State  is  greater  than  the  average 
of  per  capita  Incomes  of  all  the  States,  the 
differences  stated  above  shall  be  considered 
zero;  and 

Each  State  shall  receive  an  amount  equal 
to  twenty-five  percent  of  the  remainder 
multiplied  by  a  fraction  the  numerator  of 
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which  U  the  percentage  change  In  populatl  m 
of  all  the  States  less  the  percentage  chanige 
In  rural  population  of  the  State,  such  differ- 
ence to  be  multiplied  by  the  rural  populatlf>n 
of  the  State  during  the  most  recent  and  ap- 
propriate time  period  for  which  statistics 
are  available,  and  the  denominator  of  whlfih 
la  the  sum  of  the  positive  differences  for  each 
State  multiplied  by  that  State's  rural  popu- 
latlOTi:  Provided,  however,  that  If  the  p<  r- 
centage  rate  of  change  of  rural  populatl  an 
of  a  State  during  such  period  Is  greater  thkn 
the  percentage  rate  of  change  of  the  popu- 
lations of  all  States  during  the  same  perl(Ki, 
the  differences  stated  above  shall  be  ccpi- 
sldered  zero. 

Discretionary  allocations 
An  amount  up  to  20  percent  of  the  fubd 
may  be  allocated  at  the  discretion  of  fhe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

NOTES 

All  computations  and  determinations  [by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  final  and 
conclusive. 

RURAL    COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT    REVENUE   SHARING 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


State 


Hold 
harmless 
iMseline 


RC3RS 
alien  tion 


Alabama 30. 717 

Alaska 6.005 

Arizona *.  6*3 

Arkansas _ 20.033 

California 27,846 

Colorado 10,157 

Connecticut 3,007 

Dataware 936 

Fkirida 9. 103 

Gwirma 37,549 

Hawaii. 927 

Idaho 4.688 

IHiooia 22, 786 

Indiana H,  366 

Iowa 14, 554 

Kansas 12.401 

Rantucky 65.577 

Louisiana 12,419 

Maine 6,M7 

Maryland 12,701 

Massachusetts-. 6.278 

Michigan 16,808 

Minnesota 16. 153 

Mississippi 33.624 

Missouri.  18, 788 

Montana 8,767 

Nebraska 10. 557 

Nevada 1.590 

New  Hampshire 2,389 

New  Jersey 8,340 

New  Mexico 7,404 

New  Yorl( 43,364 

North  Carolina 36,450 

North  Oakob ?,667 

Ohki 35,659 

Oklahoma 22. 141 

Oregon 8,395 

PtoMsylvania 46,643 

Rkoda  Island 1.726 

Soutli  Carolina 21.314 

South  Dakota 7.550 

Tnr"--:-:::::::::::::::  51:^ 

Utah 5,351 

Vermont 3,044 

Virginia 24,730 

Washington 11,756 

West  Virginia 65, 177 

Wiaconsin„ 13,4» 

Wyoming „ 3,670 

Guam 9 

Puerto  lico 15.000 

Vltiin  island*. - 55 

Total  allocated 908,311 

Unallocated  discrettonary  amounts 


Total 908,311 


Note:  Totals  may  not  be  exact  due  to  rounding. 

Fact  Shset — Rtjual  Communitj  Dkve.op- 
MEjrr  Revenue  Shaking  Act  or  197 1 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Is  to  provide  more  effective  assistance  for 
rural  community  development,  by  making 
available  funds  to  the  States  in  a  fle^ble 
manner. 


31  622 

6  005 

8  051 

23  654 

28  582 

10  157 

3  633 

1  425 

21  625 

37  549 

1  876 

{  091 

2S  853 

21  834 

2i  628 

2(  204 

65  577 

"  ,  720 

IC,682 

12  701 

6,278 

21,082 

2<,529 

3^,608 

2!  560 

!,98S 

13,300 

•,306 

4,574 

i;,424 

11,275 

42,364 

41,309 

1(,2S9 

31,659 

2: ,  675 

!,981 

41,643 

,726 

2(,286 

1.947 

4: ,  555 

5  ,113 
,351 
.700 

?  .976 

1  ,756 

6  i.  177 

2  ,  637 
1,699 
,314 

2i.872 
i.OSl 


Rural  development  sharing  payments. — 
The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  payments  to  States  from 
appropriations  made  for  rural  development 
revenue  sharing.  The  amount  of  payment 
which  each  State  Is  entitled  to  receive  Is  de- 
termined by  a  formula  based  upon  the  rural 
popxilatlon,  rural  per  capita  Income,  and 
change  in  rural  population  of  the  State.  The 
payments  are  made  to  the  States  by  the 
Secretary  at  such  Intervals  and  In  such  In- 
stallments as  he  may  determine. 

Funds  available  to  each  State  under  this 
program  will  at  least  equal  funds  which  have 
been  available  to  that  State  under  the  Fed- 
eral programs  converted  to  Rural  Community 
Development  special  revenue  sharing. 

Authorized  expenditures. — Each  State  plus 
Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  Is  en- 
titled to  expend  its  payments  for  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  which  directly  benefits  the 
residents  of  one  or  more  rural  areas  within 
the  State.  Rural  areas  are  defined  as  counties 
or  similar  political  subdivisions  which  either 
have  a  population  density  of  less  than  100 
persons  per  square  mile  or  are  not  Included 
within  a  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area.  Counties  eUglble  for  rural  special  reve- 
nue sharing  expendlt\ires  exceed  2800. 

Activities  which  may  be  supported  with 
revenue  sharing  funds  Include  all  those  con- 
ducted under  the  Federal  programs  converted 
to  revenue  sharing,  plus  such  other  activities 
as  the  State  may  designate— including  direct 
financial  incentives  to  private  enterprise, 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  Industrial.  The 
limiting  factors  are  that  the  activities  must 
benefit  the  State's  rural  residents  as  defined 
In  the  legislation  and  be  spent  according  to 
the  State  Plan. 

SOURCE    or    rtTNDS 

General:  l^  millions 

New  money  •^''^ 

Title  V  regional  commissions ^38 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission.. 
Economic   Development   Administra- 
tion     

Resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment   program 

Education : 
Cooperative     agricultural     extension 

service  

Water  and  sewer : 
Rviral  water  and  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities grants.-. 

Environment: 
Rviral  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram    

Forest  Service  gp-ants 2i 

Great  Plains  conservation  program —       11 

Water  bank  program 10 

Tree  planting  assistance 1 


1,08 ;,  467 
1 1, 533 


1,101,000 


278 


227 
44 


149 


42 


140 


Total    (billion) .—         1-1 

AOMTNIBTBATION 

Initially,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
administer  Rural  Community  Development 
Special  Revenue  Sharing,  but  it  is  contem- 
plated that  with  the  creatloi  of  the  pro- 
posed Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment, that  Department  would  administer 
both  Rural  and  Urban  Community  Develop- 
ment Special  Revenue  Sharing. 

PLANNING    RBQITIKEMENTS 

As  a  condition  of  receiving  funds  under 
the  program,  each  State  would  be  required 
to  prepare  and  file  with  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  HUD  a  statewide  develop- 
ment plan  outlining  spending  Intentions  for 
progranos  In  metropolitan,  suburban,  smaller 
city  and  rural  areas  alike.  The  plans  would 
not  require  Federal  approval.  The  principal 
purpose  Is  to  focus  state  attention  on  thp 
Inter-relatlonshlp  of  urban  and  rural  com- 
munity development  and  encouraging  a  co- 
ordinated planning  process  within  the  State. 
The  plans  would  be  developed  by  the  gover- 
nor In  consultation  with  multl-Jurlsdlctlon- 
al  planning  districts  throughout  the  State, 


composed  of  elected  officials,  and  an  advis- 
ory panel  consisting  of  an  elected  official 
from  each  planning  district.  An  alternative 
consultation  process  can  be  suggested  by  the 
States. 

No  matching  requirements. — There  are  no 
matching  requirements  for  rural  revenue 
sharing  payments.  Payments  received  by  a 
State  may  be  used  to  pay  up  to  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  rural  development  programs 
and  activities.  Moreover,  the  payments  may 
be  used  to  meet  matching  share  require- 
ments of  remaining  Federal  categorical  grant 
programs  which  contribute  to  rural  develop- 
ment. 

JVo  maintenance  of  effort  requirement.— 
The  legislation  does  not  Include  a  mainte- 
nance of  effort  requirement.  The  States  are 
not  therefore  compelled  to  use  rural  revenue 
sharing  payments  for  programs  for  which 
Federal  funds  incorporated  In  rural  revenue 
sharing  were  previously  used. 

Fiscal  control  and  audit. — The  legislation 
requires  the  States  to  use  such  accounting 
procedures  and  make  such  reports  as  the 
Secretary  may  require.  The  legislation  also 
requires  the  Secretary  to  audit  annually 
each  State  that  receives  funds  under  the  Act 
and  authorizes  him  to  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  future  rural  development 
special  revenue  sharing  legislation  and  pro- 
grams. 

Civil  rights. — The  requirements  of  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  Federally-assisted 
programs  would  be  made  specifically  appli- 
cable to  rural  revenue  sharing  payments. 

Exhibit  2 
Rural  Revenue  Sharing 
(Statement  of  Senator  Dole) 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  In  cosponsorlng  the  Presi- 
dent's r\aral  revenue-sharing  proposal.  When 
President  Nlxon  sent  his  message  on  rural 
revenue  sharing  to  Congress,  he  said,  "The 
major  challenge  facing  rural  America  Is  to 
diversify  Its  economy  and  to  provide  full 
opportunity  for  its  people  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  American  life.  He  continued  say- 
ing that  "meeting  this  challenge  will  en- 
hance the  quality  of  life  for  those  who  re- 
main to  operate  the  nation's  family  farms 
and  for  all  their  neighbors  In  the  small 
towns   and    countryside   of   America." 

The  thrust  of  all  the  President's  Innova- 
tive revenue  sharing  proposals  Is  to  give 
the  state  and  local  governments  more  re- 
sponsibility for  planning,  developing  and 
Implementing  programs  that  directly  affect 
them  rather  than  continuing  to  build  on  the 
existing  over-burdened,  uncoordinated  and 
unstructured  maze  of  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  federal  government.  At  Its 
best,  the  present  system  Is  very  cumber- 
some and  dlfflcvat  for  local  officials  to  under- 
stand and  as  a  result,  many  Americans  have 
lost  faith  In  the  abUlty  of  our  government 
to  respond  to  their  needs. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  both  the 
subcommittee  on  rural  development  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  I  am  In  the  unique  position  of 
being  able  to  -ee  the  problems  of  rural 
America  from  my  responslbUltles  on  two 
committees.  The  subcommittee  for  economic 
development  has  been  holding  hearings 
throughout  the  country  to  explore  new  ap- 
proaches to  community  development.  Dur- 
ing these  hearings,  we  found  W-partlsan 
support  for  President  Nixon's  revenue-shar- 
ing proposals.  Governors,  county  commis- 
sions, mayors  and  city  councllmen  repeat- 
edly endorsed  the  Idea  of  allowing  state 
and  local  officials  to  determine  their  own 
priorities.  In  addition,  the  rural  develop- 
ment subcommittee  has  scheduled  hearings 
m  Washington  and  throughout  the  nation 
to  review  the  present  rural  development  pro- 
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grams  to  determine  the  need  for  additional 

"tS**S^ldent,  the  bUl  Senator  MiUer  In- 
»^ced  today  contains  the  President's  pro- 
"^^.hJFeder^  funds  with  the  State 
?^ri  ocal  governments  for  rural  development. 
?^^ls  legislation,  decisions  can  be  left 
Estate  and  local  officials.  State  governments 
^l^mlnlster  programs  ot  re^l  v^\ne  Vi 
Cown  State  and  not  be  clouded  by  the  dl- 
Itfse  needs  of  the  60  States.  State  govern- 
^ts  wUl  be  charged  with  submitting  a  plan 
Swcrlblng  how  these  rural  revenue  funds 
S  be  spent  In  rural  areas  "The  only  re- 
aulrements  for  the  States  contained  In  this 
legislation  are  that  the  funds  be  spent  ac- 
cSg  to  the  plan  developed  by  the  State 
f^  nmil  areas  and  that  the  extension  service 
nroeram  be  maintained  at  least  at  the  1971 
level  The  Congress  may  want  to  establish 
criteria  for  these  SUte  plans  and  a  system  for 
Federal  approval  to  insure  compliance.  This 
aooroach  would  surely  be  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  than  the  present 

^^Plannlng  for  water  districts  and  waste  dls- 
ooeal  systems  would  no  longer  be  delayed  by 
Washington  red  tape.  Conservation  projects 
through  the  great  plains  oonservaUon  pro- 
gram forestry  assistance  and  tree  plantings 
could  all  be  adapted  to  cover  the  local  needs 
for  these  projects.  Close  coordination  of  re- 
sources, conservation  and  development  proj- 
ects could  be  effected  and  bring  about  more 
prompt  implementation  of  their  objectives. 
The  rural  environmental  adjustment  pro- 
gram (REAP  also  could  more  efficiently  satis- 
fy the  particular  demand  for  conservation 
practices  that  will  assure  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion from  agricultural  sources.  In  addi- 
tion, REAP  could  more  readily  be  consolidat- 
ed with  other  programs  especially  designed  to 
oovcr  the  needs  of  farmers  of  that  State. 

Statements  have  been  made  that  State  and 
local  governments  are  not  capable  of  admin- 
istering these  revenues,  that  abuse  and  mls- 
appri^riatlon  will  become  common  place 
when  the  Federal  money  Is  distributed 
through  this  program.  But  as  President  Nlxon 
pointed  out,  control  could  be  more  rapidly 
effected  over  State  or  local  government  offi- 
cials through  the  democratic  process  than  is 
presently  the  case  with  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

When  fully  considered.  It  is  evident  that 
this  legislation  will  provide  a  great  aaslst- 
ance  to  rural  development  hopes  and  plans 
for  this  Nation. 


portation  of  meat  and  meat  products 
into  the  United  States. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS         OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kewnzdt,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  34,  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Act. 

S.    205    AND    296 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
COFF),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr,  Hollings)  were  added  as 
coeponsors  of  S.  295,  the  National  Trans- 
portation Trust  Fund  bill ;  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  296,  the  Fish- 
ery Products  Protection  Act  of  1971. 

8.    B71 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Httm- 
PHRET)  and  the  Senator  froir.  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  571.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  relating  to  the  im- 


B.  sse 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  a  bill,  S. 
856,  that  would  establish  "Motor  Vehi- 
cle Disposal  Assistance"  in  each  of  the 
50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Somoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Canal 
Zone. 

We  have  a  bonus  in  the  stockpiles  of 
unusable  vehicles  throughout  the  coim- 
try — a  volume  of  hulks  which  would  lit- 
erally bury  my  State  of  Delaware.  We 
have  many  other  items  that  imdoubtedly 
will  find  a  way  into  the  scrap  processing 
plants.  We  have  an  increasing  number  of 
vehicles  being  manufactured  each  year. 

The  bill  (S.  856)  is  fully  in  harmony 
with  the  national  goals  toward  resource 
recovery  enacted  last  year  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  patterned  after  our  most  suc- 
cessful national  programs.  Each  State 
would  be  encouraged  to  design  a  plan  to 
fit  its  geographical,  industriaJ  and  eco- 
nomical strengths.  In  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  waste  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Assist- 
ance Act"  would  allow  each  State  to  work 
out  the  best  mechanism  for  auto  recy- 
cling. The  mechanism  will  be  ready  when 
municipalities  are  ready  to  add  metal 
scrap  to  the  heap.  Many  studies  show 
that  we  now  have  adequate  recycling 
technology.  A  recent  conference  between 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  National 
Association  Secondary  Materials  Indus- 
tries, Inc.  revealed  the  advanced  state 
of  the  art  in  handling  the  motor  vehicle 
as  a  source  of  steel,  copper,  aluminum, 
lead,  and  zinc.  A  basic  goal  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  develop  procedures  for  opening 
markets  for  secondary  materials  other 
than  automobiles. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  significant  legis- 
lation which  I  heartily  support. 

S.  834  ANDB.  S35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kenitedy,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  CinmcH), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  934,  a  bill  to  sunend  title 
vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
expand  and  improve  our  Nation's  re- 
sources for  the  training  of  physicians, 
dentists,  optometrist,  pharmacists,  podi- 
atrists, veterinarians,  and  professional 
public  health  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senatoi 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale). the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 


ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  S«iator 
from  California  (Mr.  TxmNEY)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  935.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to 
increase  and  expand  the  national  re- 
sources for  the  education  of  doctors  of 
medicine  and  osteopathy;  and  to  pro- 
mote the  role  of  academic  medical  cen- 
ters in  improving  the  delivery  of  health 
services  and  medical  care. 

S,  967 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  967,  a  bill  to  promote 
economic  opportimity  in  communities 
and  industries  which  suffer  a  reduction  in 
defense-related  production  and  employ- 
ment caused  by  shifting  patterns  of  Fed- 
eral procurement,  and  for  other  purposes, 
known  as  the  Adapt  bill. 

S.  1163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondale)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1163,  the  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram for  the  Elderly  Act. 

S.  1172 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings), the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1172, 
a  bill  to  exempt  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  65  years  of  age  or  over 
from  paying  entrance  or  admission  fees 
for  certain  recroational  areas, 

S.    1207 

At  the  requfist  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1207,  a  bill  to  authorize  Insurance  In  con- 
nection with  loans  for  the  preservation  of 
residential  historic  properties. 

S.    1331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Sena' 
tor  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
HawaU  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale). the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  tMr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Sto- 
ator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  ^re 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1331,  a  bil^  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Actj  to 
continue  and  broaden  eligibility  ;  of 
schools  of  nursing  for  financial  asstet- 
ance,  to  improve  the  quality  of  swch 
schools,  and  other  purposes. 

S.    13S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  Ihe 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  MATHIi^s) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1353,  a 
bill  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  shortage 
of  health-care  personnel  in  rural  ar^as, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1435 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ♦'as 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1435,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  ban  sports  from  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision. 

S.  1437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon.  Ihe 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  i?as 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1437,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment and  Revenue  Acts  of  197a 

S.    1503 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1592,  a  bill  to  estub- 
lish  a  Commission  to  investigate  ^d 
study  the  practice  of  clearcutting,  of 
timber  resources  of  the  United  States  on 
Federal  lands. 

SEN  ATX    JOINT    RESOLXTTION    62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  jthe 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bro^k) 
was  added  as  a  cosp<Bisor  of  Senate  J()int 
Resolution  52,  a  joint  resolution  increas- 
ing the  authorization  for  comprehen|ive 
plaxming  grants  and  open-space  l>nd 
grants. 

SENATE    JOINT     BZSOLnTION     88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sen^tor 
from  Wyoming  iMr.  Hansen)  was  adped 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
88.  authorizing  additional  appropriatfDns 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  intercity  t^ail 
passenger  service  and  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  field  of  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  and  for  otjher 
purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    KESOLUTION    73 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that!  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  73,  to  amend  Hule 
XVT  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen»te : 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  CaniIon, 
and  Mr.  Talhacgz. 

(iMr. 
or- 


ed  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  21,  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  suspension  of  military  assist- 
ance to  Pakistan. 


The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER 
Haht).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
dered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLmlON    31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cask,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  were  aidd- 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    50 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  702)  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  of  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  received,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  50)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


EMERGENCY      SCHOOL AID      AND 

QUALITY     INTEGRATED     EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    51    AND    62 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies  in 
order  to  establish  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  children,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  received,  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S3 

Mr.  STENNIS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  same  bill  (S.  1557),  which  was  re- 
ceived, ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie 
on  the  table. 


SENATE    RESOLUTION     18— A    NEW 
CHINA  POLICY— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    84 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  who 
could  have  predicted  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  the  Premier  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  Chou  En-lai,  along  with 
thousands  of  ordinary  Chinese  people, 
would  have  personally  welcomed  to 
China  American  newsmen  and  ping-pong 
players? 

Last  fall,  when  I  welcomed  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China,  this  winter,  when  I  Introduced 
my  resolution  on  relations  with  China, 
and  more  recently,  when  I  called  for 
trade  with  China,  I  hardly  anticipated 
such  rapid  developments. 

Responding  to  the  obvious  pleasure 
taken  by  Americans  in  this  resiunptlon 
of  contacts  between  the  Chinese  and 
American  people,  President  Nixon 
acted  quickly  and,  in  my  view,  wisely 
by  liberalizing  U.S.  restrictions  on 
Chinese  visitors  and  on  trade  with  China. 
I  hope,  and  believe,  that  Mr.  Agnew's 
unfortunate  remarks  of  the  last  few  dajrs 
will  not  inhibit  further  American  re- 
sponses to  China's  friendly  gesture.  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  here  are  anxious 
to  reciprocate  China's  hospitality. 

Before  the  above  events,  a  large  num- 
ber of  America's  Asia  specialists  gathered 
in  Washington  for  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Asian  Studies.  I  met  with 
various  groups  of  these  specialists  to 
discuss  both  the  problems  of  Asian 
studies  and  of  American  policy  toward 


Asia.  Among  them  were  members  of  two 
organizations  which  are  urging  on  our 
Government  a  new  policy  toward  Chinsr— 
Citizens  to  Change  China  Policy  and  the 
Committee  for  New  China  Pohcy. 

The  chairman  of  both  groups — which 
include,  incidentally,  professional  men, 
representatives  of  a  nimiber  of  church 
groups,  and  businessmen  as  well  as  aca- 
demics— have  informed  me  that  their 
groups  have  decided  to  endorse  my  reso- 
lution. I  thank  them  for  their  support. 

My  dlsctissions  with  the  specialists  on 
such  matters  have  further  convinced  me 
that  my  resolution  could  profit  from  a 
slight  change  in  wording;  namely,  the 
substitution  of  the  word  "seated"  for  the 
phrase  "be  admitted  to  membership"  in 
the  second  part  of  the  resolution.  In  the 
interest  of  clarity,  I  would  like  the  entire 
resolution  in  its  amended  form  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate   Resoltttion    18   as   Amended  Rela- 

TTVE  to  a  New  U.S./China  Polict 

resolution 

Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
has,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  demon- 
strated Its  effective  control  of  the  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  people  on  mainland 
China,  representing  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  world,  and  gives  every  In- 
dication of  maintaining  such  control  within 
the  foreseeable  future;  and 

Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  China  1» 
even  now  among  the  most  powerful  nations 
on  earth  not  only  in  terms  of  demographic 
and  economic  strength  but  also,  as  one  of  the 
five  thermonuclear  states  and  one  on  the 
threshold  of  possessing  an  Independently  de- 
veloped intercontinental  delivery  system,  in 
terms  of  mUitary  capabUlty;  and 

Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
has  by  its  conduct  demonstrated  Increasing 
wUiingness  to  Join  in  both  the  concerns  and 
activities  of  the  world  community  of  nations; 
and 

Whereas  It  is  In  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  support  of  world  peace  to  encourage 
this  evolution;  and 

Whereas  each  year  more  states  of  all  po- 
litical persuasions.  Including  some  of  our 
firmest  free  world  allies,  acknowledge  this 
situation  by  extending  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  or  by 
supporting  the  admission  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  to  the  United  Nations,  or 
both;  and 

Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
wiU  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  within  several  years  even  as 
the  sole  representative  of  China  and  despite 
efforts  of  the  United  States  to  bar  member- 
ship;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  should  exercise 
its  Influence  In  the  United  Nations  through 
progressive  leadership  and  should  not  sub- 
ject itself,  through  inertia  or  attachment  to 
the  status  quo  of  a  vastly  different  and  ear- 
lier era,  to  the  role  of  foUower,  through  a 
course  of  diplomatic  humiliation;  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  inform 
both  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Republic  of  China  that  it  is  not  com- 
mitted to  the  indefinite  separation  of  Tai- 
wan from  mainland  China,  and  that  it  shares 
the  expressed  interest  of  both  Governments 
in  eventual  reunification,  and  that  it  pro- 
poses that  those  Oovermnents  attempt  by 
and  between  themselves  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment of  disputes  dividing  them  and  to  seek 
means  for  accomplishing  the  eventual  peace- 
ful unification  of  the  Chinese  people;  and 
be  it  further 
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Resolved  That  the  United  States  Introduce 
in  the  twenty-sixth  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  a  draft  resolution  proposing  that 
the  People's  RepubUc  of  China  be  seated  in 
the  United  Nations  and  all  organizations  re- 
lated to  It  and  that  the  United  States  should 
not  seek  to  oppose,  as  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Security  Council,  a  determination  by 
the  United  Nations  membership  and  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  with  respect  to 
the  occupancy  of  the  permanent  Chinese 
seat  in  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  repeat  now  my  conviction  that  my 
resolution  speaks  most  directly  to  the 
fundamental  problem  of  American  policy 
in  Asia:  the  United  States  has  for  years 
tried  patemalistically  to  pick  and  choose 
among  Asian  governments,  and  when 
dissatisfied  with  one,  to  replace  it  with 
another.  When  vdll  we  learn  to  stand 
back  and  let  Asians — in  this  case  the 
Chinese— settle  their  own  affairs?  Can  we 
pretend  any  longer  that  our  intervention 
brings  peace  when  it  has  so  often  only 
brought  or  perpetuated  war? 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
Senator  McGovern  has  told  me  of  his 
desire  to  cosponsor  my  China  resolution  : 
Senate  Resolution  18,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft).  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  54)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


ings  on  U.S.  policies  and  programs  in 
Brazil  will  begin  on  May  4. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearings  is  to  re- 
view the  activities  of  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment in  Brazil,  the  policies  on  which 
those  activities  are  based,  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  they  serve  or  fail  to  serve 
the  national  interest.  The  record  of  the 
hearings  will  be  published  after  the  de- 
letion of  national  security  information. 

Witnesses  will  include  US.  Ambassa- 
dor William  M.  Rotmtree  and  members 
of  his  staff  and  country  team.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  hearings  will  continue 
on  May  5  and  11. 

Besides  myself,  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  are:  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskib),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  AncKH), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fulbright)  ,  ex  oflQcio  as  chairman  of  the 
full  committee. 


NOTICE  OF   HEARING  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  on  Tuesday,  April  27, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare will  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the 
following  nominations : 

Mrs.  Ethel  Bent  Walsh,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission for  the  term  expiring  July  1, 
1975. 

Mr.  Phillip  Victor  Sanchez,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  4232, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  and  will 
begin  at  3 :30  p.m. 


NOnCE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  COURT  OF  AP- 
PEALS NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Contimittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  on  May  11,  1971,  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
hearing  room  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  room  6226,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  the  committee  will  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Hubert  B.  Pair  and  J.  Walter  Yeagley  to 
be  Associate  Judges  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS   ON  BRAZIL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  a  series  of  executive  hear- 


ADDmONAL  STATEMENTS 


CHANGES  IN  FEDERAL  RECREATION 
FEES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  on  changes  in 
the  fee  program  in  our  national  parks 
and  recreation  areas.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  annual  fee  of  $10  per  car  be  ter- 
minated, and  be  replaced  by  a  $4  per 
Ijerson  fee  for  everyone  over  16.  More 
supplemental  fees  for  things  like  camp- 
groimds,  overnight  parking,  and  even 
guided  tours,  are  contemplated.  In  my 
opinion,  the  proposals  run  completely 
contrary  to  our  objectives  for  outdoor 
recreation  in  America. 

The  Golden  Eagle  passport  system  was 
conceived  6  years  ago  as  a  way  to  get 
Americans  to  visit  their  national  parks 
and  enjoy  their  national  heritage.  In  this 
respect  it  has  been  a  resounding  success. 
More  Americans  than  ever  before  have 
been  able  to  visit  our  parks  in  the  past 
few  years.  Without  a  doubt  the  increased 
visitation  in  our  parks  has  meant  In- 
cresised  recreational  opportimities,  excit- 
ing outdoor  experiences,  and  a  deepened 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  our  land 
for  millions  of  our  citizens.  This  appre- 
ciation is  finding  an  outiet  in  the  current 
concern  for  our  environment  and  in  the 
proposals  for  expanding  our  national 
park  system.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a  de- 
velopment that  we  should  encourage. 

Apparently  the  Interior  Department 
feels  that  this  program  is  too  popular.  It 
has  meant  overcrowding  in  some  of  our 
park  areas.  It  has  led  to  overuse  of  parks 
facilities  by  some  individuals.  The  parks 
could  easily  produce  more  revenue  for  us, 
the  Department  says. 

Over  the  long  run,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment anticipates  that  these  changes  will 
result  in  a  five  or  sixfold  increase  in  the 
$10  million  collected  each  year. 

There  are  many  important  considera- 
tions in  the  setting  of  a  fee  policy  for  our 
national  parks.  Surely  not  the  least  im- 


portant is  to  expand  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities,  to  make  such  avail- 
able to  more  people,  and  to  encourage 
Americans  to  come  and  see  what  are, 
after  all,  national  areas  owned  by  them. 
We  do  not  serve  these  central  purposes 
by  imduly  increasing  the  cost  of  recrea- 
tion for  the  average  American  family,  or 
by  erecting  economic  barriers  to  park  use 
to  those  with  limited  incomes. 

Neither  do  we  serve  these  purposes  with 
the  complex,  unenforceable,  and  incon- 
venient mechanisms  that  the  new  fee 
program  will  entail.  I  quote  from  the  In- 
terior Department  report: 

There  may  be  occasions  where  the  (admin- 
istration of  the  individual  permit)  would  un- 
duly delay  the  entrance  of  vehicles  into  the 
parks.  These  administrative  difficulties  would 
arise  from  trying  to  verify  the  ages  of  each 
vehicle's  passengers;  whether  they  have  an 
Individual  permit,  and  if  not,  whether  they 
wish  to  buy  such  a  permit,  or  in  Ueu  thereof, 
purchase  a  dally  permit. 

The  Department  envisions  that  such  a 
system  could  cause  a  backup  of  75-100 
cars  in  the  heavily  visited  parks. 

How  does  the  Department  mean  to 
remedy  this  problem?  By  suspending  col- 
lection at  entrance  stations  and  conduct- 
ing spot  checks  within  the  parks.  WeU, 
this  only  trades  one  administrative  head- 
ache for  another,  probably  a  worse  one. 
The  present  system  is  impossible  to 
evade.  The  new  one  invites  evasion.  Visi- 
tors would  have  to  carry  their  cards  on 
them  at  all  times  in  order  to  be  able  to 
produce  them  for  spot  check.  The  park 
police  would  have  to  be  beefed  up  so  that 
widespread  evasion  doesn't  occur.  Park 
Service  personnel  would  have  to  spend 
more  time  checking  for  compliance  and 
less  on  essential  duties  such  as  main- 
taining the  campgrounds  and  providing 
services  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
visitors.  Again  I  quote  from  the  Depart- 
ment's report: 

Checking  compliance  with  Individual  per- 
mits wUl  Involve  large  amounts  of  time, 
money,  and  personnel. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  increased  re- 
ceipts will  be  eaten  up  by  the  increased 
costs  of  enforcement. 

As  an  adjunct  to  this  new  system  we 
will  be  asked  to  legislate  stricter  penalties 
for  noncompliance.  A  visitor  caught 
without  a  permit  would  be  arrested  and 
hauled  up  in  front  of  a  specially  ajHwlnt- 
ed  Federal  magistrate.  New  and  tougher 
penalties  are  advocated  as  necessary  to 
make  this  system  work.  But  is  this  any 
way  to  run  our  national  parks? 

Of  course  we  must  work  to  decrease 
overcrowding  in  some  of  our  most  heavily 
used  parks.  Increasing  fees  is  not  the 
answer.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper 
way  to  go  about  this  is  to  encourage  visi- 
tors to  come  to  our  lesser  knowTi  national 
parks. 

We  must  expand  our  park  system  and 
more  fully  develop  some  of  our  existing 
parks  in  order  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creasing number  of  pe<vle  who  want  to 
visit  them. 

We  should  be  moving  toward  more  rec- 
reational opportunities  and  facilities,  at 
lower  cost,  for  more  of  our  citizens.  The 
proposals  put  forward  by  the  Interior  De- 
partmait  are  steps  in  the  wr(«ig  dlrec- 
tloo. 
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NEOOTIATION  OP  CAMPAIGN 
DEBTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  severj 
days  ago  I  asked  the  General  Accoi 
ing  Office  to  look  into  reports  that  Ft 
eral  candidates  were  either  defaulting 
negotiating  their  campaign  debts  to  soi 
Government-regulated  industries.  In  tl 
preparation  of  my  campaign  reform  bill, 
S.  956.  these  reports  came  to  the  surfa/ 
and  I  felt  that  an  independent  inquli 
was  needed  before  Congress  made  aiiy 
final  determinations.  That  is  the  pri^' 
cipal  purpose  of  my  request  to  the  aA( 
However,  in  the  event  that  the  GAO  h) 
not  completed  its  study  by  the  tii 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  considej 
campaign  reform  legislation,  I  will 
prepared  to  offer  an  interim  amendmei 
to,  at  the  very  least,  set  some  guidelines 
in  this  area.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coil- 
sent  that  my  letter  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  be  printed  in  the  RecohId. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECout, 
as  follows:  ; 

April  19,  197lJ 
Hon.  ^'^  vTgg  B.  Staats,  I 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Statks, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  [ 

Dear  Ur.  Comptroixkr  Oekeral:  You  mky 
know  that  I  have  sponsored  legislation  tl^s 
year  to  reform  our  archaic  campaign  spend- 
ing laws.  If  this  effort  succeeds,  the  public 
Is  entitled,  at  the  very  least,  to  accurate  and 
timely  Information  pertaining  to  Fedesal 
candidates  and  to  those  who  aid  them,  i 

In  the  interest  of  full  reporting  and  dfe- 
cloeure  of  all  forms  of  campaign  assistant, 
direct  or  indirect,  I  am  concerned  that  soi|ie 
of  the  industries  regulated  by  independe^it 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government, 
by  their  billing  procedures  or  other  prac- 
tices, may  Inadvertently  be  contributing  ito 
the  election  campaigns  of  Federal  canal- 
dates.  Specifically,  I  am  referring  to  the  air 
carriers  regulated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  wire  (and  perhaps  electronic) 
communications  regulated  by  the  Fedei 
CXimmunlcaticns  CommlBslon.  and  the  si 
face  carriers  regulated  by  the  Intersi 
Commerce  Commission.  I  recall  several  1) 
stances  In  which  candidates  who  IncT 
debt  with  one  or  more  of  these  Peder 
regulated  industries  negotiated  their  dej 
downward  to  a  substantially  reduced  fl( 
after  the  elections.  To  say  the  least,  su{ 
dubious  practices  on  the  part  of  these  indi 
tries  reflect  a  rather  dull  sense  of  busing 
acumen,  not  to  mention  a  questionable  code 
of  ethics.  P\irthermore,  there  is  also  the  dis- 
tinct poBBibllity  of  setting  bad  precedent  a^d 
encouraging  corruption.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  remains  the  very  delicate  question  pis 
to  whether  oc  not  this  type  of  activity  is 
in  the  public  interest  since  it  may  constitute 
an  unlawful  corporate  contribution.  Equally 
Important  to  the  public  is  the  fact  that  si>e- 
clal  treatment  for  political  candidates.  In  tnls 
case  an  indirect  Federal  subsidy,  has  nevter 
been  authorized  by  the  Congress  and  tpe 
President.  i 

Suggested   remedies  might  include  elthjer 
actual  or  estimated  pre-payment  of  bills,  spe- 
cial authority  for  limited  periods  0!f  either 
free  or  reduced-rate  servlcea,  provisions  flor 
allowing  candidates  to  liquidate  debts  over 
extended  jjertods  with  low  Interest  paymenits, 
OS  perhaps  the  depositing  of  funds  La  special 
escrow  accounts.  However,  in  order  to  oofk- 
slder  these  or  other  suggestions,  we  will  naed 
a  great  deal  more  information  than  is  now 
readily  available   on  the  subject  of  candi- 
Tiates'  debts.  ' 


In  Its  deliberations  on  campaign  reform,  I 
am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  address  Itself 
to  this  particular  problem.  As  such,  I  respect- 
fully request  you  to  provide  me  with  a  com- 
plete accounting  of  all  outstanding  debts 
and  negotiated  settlements  associated  with 
these  or  other  industries  under  Government 
regulation  in  the  course  of  Federal  political 
campaigns  from  1962  to  the  present.  The  year 
1962  is  no  arbitrary  choice.  It  will  yield  at 
least  a  nine  year  history,  whether  or  not  a 
significant  pattern  emerges.  It  will  also  in- 
clude the  last  two  Presidential  campaigns 
and  elections,  each  of  which  dealt  acknowl- 
edged serious  blows  to  our  major  political 
parties — the  Republicans  in  1964,  and  the 
Democrats  In  1968.  In  other  words,  I  seek  to 
examine  this  problem  in  the  clearest  light 
and  the  fullest  scope. 

In  my  view,  any  industry  which  is  Fed- 
eraUy-regulated  and/or  Federally-subsidized 
ought  to  account  fully  to  the  public  for  all 
Its  undertakings,  especially  when  political 
campaigns  are  involved.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  the  public  interest  prevail  In 
such  matters. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Federally-governed 
industries  wUllngly  or  intentionally  aim  to 
lose  money  on  political  candidates.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  there  is  any  collusion  or  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  political  candidates  to 
defraud  Federally-governed  industries.  And 
as  much  as  I  realize  that  substantially  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  all  political  candidates 
are  unsuccessful  in  their  bids  for  public  office, 
I  do  recognize  that  there  is  usually  no  con- 
scious or  deliberate  Intent  to  lose  an  election. 

Some  may  Interpret  my  Intentions  here  as 
either  morbidly  punitive  or  unabaehedly 
partisan.  In  anticipation  of  such  charges,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  seek  only  to  air 
the  problem,  which  plagues  virtually  every 
candidate,  and  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
S3me  solutions.  I  seek  not  to  penalize  past 
practices;  rather,  I  see  this  as  an  opportunity 
to  conduct  an  Independent,  nonpartisan  in- 
quiry which  may  serve  to  hsJt  a  potentially 
habitual  and  dangerous  trend  for  the  future. 
We  must  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  such 
activity.  The  Integrity  of  political  candidates 
rises  far  above  party  labels. 

The  few  Instances  to  which  I  referred  in 
this  letter  aie  serious  enough  to  warrant  full 
Congressional  study  with  a  view  toward 
either  corrective  legislation  or  supplemen- 
tary administrative  regiilatlon.  Tour  assist- 
ance and  recommendations  in  this  effort  will 
be  most  appreciated. 

With  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Httgr  Scott, 

V.S.  Senator. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  MODEL  CHILD 
DAY-CARE  CENTER 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  April  15 
noted  the  establishment,  within  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  of  a  model  child 
day-care  center  financed  by  OE  with 
grant  assistance  from  the  Ford  Poimda- 
tion.  I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  center  will  not  only  serve  children 
of  OE  employees,  but  will  also  be  a 
national  demonstration  project  In  early 
childhood  development.  As  such,  it  can 
serve  a  growing  need  for  study  and  re- 
search in  this  vital  area,  accessible  to 
educators  and  interested  citizens  from 
throughout  the  country.  Secondly,  the 
center  is  highly  complimentary  to  the 
measure  I  have  cosponsored  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
and  other  Senators  the  Early  Child- 
hood Development  Act  of  1971.  I  am 


pleased  to  see  that  Federal  education 
authorities  have  recognized  a  need,  pur- 
sued it,  and  produced  a  remarkably  in- 
novative facility  and  program  at  a  most 
appropriate  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Day-Care  Center  Slated  for  Officb  ot 

Education 

(By  John  Mathews) 

For  the  first  time  in  its  104-year  history, 
the  U.S.  OfDce  of  Education  actually  will  have 
real,  live  children  in  its  office  building  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

Beginning  about  June,  60  children  of  OB 
employees  will  be  enrolled  in  a  model  day- 
care center  located  in  a  converted  executive 
dining  room,  previously  shared  with  top  of- 
ficials of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

OE  and  NASA  executives  now  will  eat  in 
the  adjoining  cafeteria,  with  lower  grade 
officials,  where  they  will  be  able  to  look 
through  large  glass  windows  at  the  children 
cavorting  in  an  unxisual  playground,  built 
in  a  sunken  plaza  just  off  Independence 
Avenue. 

An>KS   MtrST    HEXJ> 

The  children's  parents,  who  earn  anjrwbere 
from  $5,000  to  $20,000  annually,  and  Office  of 
Education  specialists  in  the  early  childhood 
section,  will  be  required  to  spend  at  least  one 
day  a  month  as  adult  aides  in  the  day-care 
facility.  Their  work  with  the  children  will  be 
paid  as  a  working  day — a  precedent  which 
may  be  transferable  to  other  government 
agencies  establishing  day-care  centers. 

But  OE  will  not  operate  the  center  itself. 

The  office  is  holding  a  national  competi- 
tion for  a  contractor — possibly  a  university 
or  school  system-connected  organization — to 
run  it.  The  contractor  wlU  be  subject  to 
direction  from  OE  officials  and  an  advisory 
board  of  parents  of  children  in  the  center. 

OE's  day-care  center  has  a  history  dating 
from  the  early  19408,  when  a  proposal  was 
first  made — and  rejected — for  such  a  facility. 
About  a  year  ago,  the  Office  of  Education's 
Advisory  Board,  a  representative  body  of  em- 
ployees, recommended  establishment  of  a 
day-care  center. 

Two  young  OE  employees,  Michael  L. 
Brannon,  a  research  bureau  staffer  and 
Charles  Lovett.  who  works  for  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Personnel  Development,  ran  the 
bureaucratic  tightrope  to  obtain  the  center. 

Brannon  said  yesterday  in  an  interview 
that  without  the  help  of  HEW  Secretary 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  and  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  Sidney  P.  Marland  Jr.  "we 
would  have  ended  up  with  a  flve-foot-square 
center  with  one  token  child  probably  made 
of  foam  rubber." 

As  it  is  Brannon,  Lovett  and  Dr.  Martin 
Engel,  the  project  officer  for  the  facility,  ob- 
tained a  $6,000  grant  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion to  design  the  indoor  and  outdoor  space, 
and  from  OE  funds  some  $100,000  for  reno- 
vation and  about  $86,000  for  operation.  Par- 
ents will  pay  on  a  sliding  scale  according  to 
their  income. 

The  former  executive  dining  room  wlU 
have  an  xinusual  combined  play  and  learning 
area  designed  by  Ron  Haase,  an  award-win- 
ning architect,  with  modifications  suggested 
by  Lovett.  The  design  calls  for  elevated  plat- 
forms, a  climbing  and  sliding  tube,  a  small 
stage  area  and  many  small  nooks  and  cran- 
nies for  children.  A  kitchen  is  being  buUt 
that  wUl  be  suitable  for  student  cooking  and 
other  projects. 

Outside  the  NASA-OE  building,  located 
tjetween  4th  and  6th  Sts.  SW,  on  Maryland 
Avenue  set  back  from  Independence,  the 
playground  in  the  sunken  plaza  will  include 
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hridees  ramps,  a  four-foot-high  sliding  hill 
and  a  io-^t-high  crows  nest.  Two  feet  of 
■^^  will  cover  the  rough  paving  and  a  foun- 
SL  Which  ha.  not  worked  for  three  years. 


STILL  ANOTHER  TRIBUTE  TO  DR. 

TOHN     G.     NEIHARDT.     FOR     50 

YeXrS  THE  POET  LAUREATE  OF 

NEBRASKA 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
paTt"  several  generations,  Nebraska  s 
Meh  school  students  have  read  with 
Sure  the  poetry  of  their  State's  poet 
faureate,  John  Gnelsenau  Neihardt.  Ne- 
braska's boys  and  girls— and  their  par- 
ents—have been  fortunate  to  have  the 
history  of  their  State  come  alive  for 
Sem  through  the  poetic  skill  and  vivid 
imagery  of  one  of  Americas  foremost 

poets.  .  ., 

The  value  of  Dr.  Neihardt's  contribu- 
tions were  early  recognized  by  the  people 
of  Nebraska.  The  Nebraska  Legislature 
conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  poet  lau- 
reate on  April  21,  1921,  50  years  ago  to- 
day   This  was  the  first  time  such  an 
honor  had  been  granted  by  any  govern- 
ing body  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States    The  Joint  resolution  which  the 
legislature  issued  recited  that  body's  be- 
lief  that  civilization's   growth   is   fur- 
thered by  the  development  of  literature. 
The  legislators  cited  John  G.  Neihardt 
as  a  Nebraskan  who  had  written  "a  na- 
tional epic,  wherein  he  had  developed 
the  mood  of  courage  with  which  our  pio- 
neers explored  and  subdued  our  plains, 
and  thus  had  inspired  in  Americans  that 
love  of  the  land  and  its  heroes  whereby 
great  national  traditions  are  built  and 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Dr.  NeiharSt 
has  been  able  to  re-create  vividly  the 
mood  of  that  pioneering  thrust  toward 
the  Pacific  Is  that  the  roots  of  his  own 
life  are  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
land  about  which  he  has  written.  Schol- 
ars of  our  literature  have  long  be- 
lieved that  true  literary  creativity  stems 
from  an  author's  roots,  and  that  even 
when  a  writer's  theme  is  universal  he 
must  draw  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  place  emd  understanding  of  his  own 
people.  To  attempt  to  create  fiction  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  its  setting  is  to  rob 
the  story  of  its  impact  and  power. 

John  Neihardt  has  sought  the  truth 
of  man's  journey  on  this  globe  by  looking 
at  the  immediate  history  of  his  own  area 
of  America.  As  a  Midwesterner,  he  has 
sought  to  understand  and  communicate 
the  message  of  the  common  bond  of  all 
men  through  the  story  of  the  land  he  has 
known  best. 

Dr.  Neihardt's  knowledge  of  the  Mid- 
west has  rarely  been  equaled,  but  it  Is 
knowledge  gained  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience. He  was  born  in  an  unplastered 
one-room  house  on  a  rented  farm  near 
Sharpsburg,  HI.,  on  January  8,  1881. 
Shortly  thereafter,  he  moved  with  his 
family  to  Springfield,  HI.,  where  the  Nei- 
hardt's lived  until  the  fall  of  1886.  At  the 
age  of  five,  they  migrated  to  Rooks 
County,  Kans.  There  the  family  lived 
with  John's  maternal  grandparents  in  a 
sod-house  for  about  a  year.  EKiring  the 
next  5  years,  the  family  made  Its  home 
In  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  1892,  the  Nel- 
hju-dt's  were  again  on  the  move  to  the 
small  town  of  Wayne,  Nebr. 


In  Wayne,  yoimfc,  John  Neihardt  be- 
gan his  literary  endeavors,  writing  his 
first  verse  at  the  age  of  12.  He  enrolled  at 
the  Normal  College  where  he  finished  the 
teachers'  course  in  1896  and  the  science 
curriculum  a  year  later.  Today  the 
school's  name  has  been  changed  to  Ne- 
braska State  Teachers  College,  and  one 
of  its  buildings  has  been  named  Neihardt 

HaU.  ,_  , 

While  attending  classes  at  Normal  Col- 
lege, John  Neihardt  became  especially  In- 
terested in  Latin,  spending  as  much  as  5 
hours  a  day  on  that  subject.  He  also  be- 
gan a  systematic  and  intensive  reading 
program  in  the  classics,  studying  Greek 
80  that  he  might  familiarize  himself  with 
the  masterpieces  of  its  Uterature  in  the 
language  of  their  composition. 

After  graduating  from  Normal  College, 
John  Neihardt  spent  the  school  year  of 
1897-98  as  a  teacher  in  a  small  country 
school.  He  was  j-oung  and  restless,  and 
irresistably  the  open  road  beckoned  to 
him.    The    next    summer    he    tramped 
through  Kansas  and  Missouri,  getting,  as 
he  called  it,  "experience."  By  the  time 
John  Neihardt  reached  20,  he  had  tned 
his  hand  at  many  a  job,  including  that 
of  farmhand,  hod  carrier,  clerk,  office 
boy  marble  polisher,  and  stenographer. 
He  had  even  spent  2  months  as  a  city 
hall  reporter  on  the  Omaha  Daily  News. 
While  their  son  was  busy  occupying 
himself  with  exploring  the  countryside 
near  and  about  him,  the  elder  Neihardts 
had  again  moved,  bag  and  baggage,  west- 
ward. This  time  they  settled  in  Bancroft, 
Nebr.,  where  their  son  joined  them  In 
1901  Their  choice  of  a  new  home  was  a 
fortunate  one  for  their  son.  The  town 
of  Bancroft  was  near  the  edge  of  the 
Omaha  Indian  Reservation.  For  the  next 
6    years,    John   Neihardt  mostly   lived 
among  the  Indians.  For  a  while,  he  as- 
sisted in  the  office  of  an  Indian  trader 
in  Bancroft,  handling  Indian  leases,  col- 
lecting rents  and  bills  owed,  and  doing 
various  odd  jobs.  Neihardt  also  took  time 
out  to  try  his  hand  at  journalism.  Orga- 
nizing a  stock  company,  he  purchased 
for  the  company  the  town's  weekly  called 
the  Bancroft  Blade.  Neihardt  apparently 
did  not  find  the  job  of  running  a  news- 
paper very  interesting,  and,  consequent- 
ly he  abandoned  the  enterprise  after  a 
year.  Even  the  writing  of  editorials  was 
not  enough  to  deter  him  from  spending 
as  much  time  as  possible  with  the  Indians 
of  the  neighboring  reservation.  He  has 
maintained  to  this  day  a  deep  regard 
and  respect  for  Indian  culture. 

The  years  at  Bancroft  placed  an  indel- 
ible stamp  on  Neihardt's  later  creative 
endeavors.  Some  authorities  have  sug- 
gested that  in  those  years  he  was  ac- 
tually  laying   the  groundwork   for   his 
masterpiece.  They  cite  as  evidence  Nei- 
hardt's expressed  desire   to  "write  an 
epic  concerning  the  westward  advance 
in  America  to  the  Pacific"  and  his  ac- 
tions to  "familiarize  himself  with  the 
territory  which  would  form  the  back- 
ground of  the  epic."  Whether  or  not 
young  John  Neihardt  had  set  out  con- 
sciously to  research  the  setting  of  his 
epic  is  really  of  little  significance.  It  is 
a  matter  of  record  that  he  made  many 
trips  throughout  the  region.  He  traveled 
to  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  the  headwaters  of 
the  Missouri,  so  that  he  might  descend 
that  river  in  an  open  boat.  His  thorough 


research  Into  the  history  of  the  region 
brought  forth  almost  forgotten  exploits 
by  the  trappers  and  traders  who  explored 
the  region  from  the  Canadian  to  the 
Mexican  border  and  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  mar^ 
hours  the  young  writer  spent  around 
campfires  getting  acquainted  with  the 
Indians,  their  history,  and  their  cus- 
toms as  well  as  the  hundreds  of  mUes 
traveled  tracing  the  trails  of  pioneers 
gave  him  a  source  for  writing,  unob- 
tainable anywhere  else.  His  own  view  of 
the  experiences  was  expressed  when  he 

said: 

Literature   in   Itself    U   nothing.   It's   life 
that  counts. 


His  writing  ability,  however,  was  rec- 
ognized quickly,  and  he  was  soon  selling 
his  stories  to  the  leading  periodicals  of 
the  day.  A  coUection  of  these  ear^  stories 
was  published  in  1907  under  the  title 
•The  Lonesome  Trail."  Although  he  was 
very  successful  at  short-story  writing, 
Neihardt  felt  that  his  best  work  was  In 
the  form  of  poetry.  Consequently,  he  be- 
gan work  on  his  epic  poems  in  1812  "The 
first  of  the  group  of  five  epic  poems  tlUed 
"The  Song  of  Hugh  Glass,"  was  pubhshed 
in  1915.  The  last  of  the  series,  "The  Song 
of  Jed  Smith,"  was  published  in  1941,  and 
the  group  of  long  narraUve  poems  was 
published  in   1949  as  "A  Cycle  of  the 
West"  This  work  established  Dr.  Nei- 
hardt as  one  of  the  outstanding  Uterary 
men  of  our  time.  ^  ^  .^     „  . 

The  list  of  honors  accorded  Dr.  Nei- 
hardt have  been  many.  Recognition  In 
the  way  of  honorary  degrees  has  been 
conferred  by  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
University  of  Missouri,  and  Crelghton 
University  of  Omaha.  He  was  chancellor 
of  the  Academy  of  American  Poets  from 
1952  until  1967.  He  was  awarded  the  gold 
scroU  medal  of  honor  as  the  foremost 
poet  of  the  Nation  in  1936  by  the  Na- 
tional Poetry  Center.  In  1968,  he  was 
named  the  Prairie  Poet  Laureate  of 
America,  and  in  the  same  year,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Nebraska  proclaimed  Neihardt 
Day  as  a  State  celebration.  These  hon- 
ors are  only  a  few  of  the  many  that 
have  been  bestowed  on  Dr.  Neihardt. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  he  has  been 
so  honored  is  his  timeUness.  The  address 
which  he  deUvered  upon  being  named 
Poet  Laureate  of  Nebraska  In  1921  is  as 
relevant  to  today's  situation  as  If  It  had 
been  written  yesterday.  He  warns  about 
the  dangers  of  drifting  formlessness  and 
he  admonishes  us  to  tend  to  the  respon- 
sibiUties  of  democracy.  In  some  of  his 
early  works,  there  is  a  prophetic  note 
of  things  to  come.  Yet,  for  all  his  youth- 
ful  radical  cries,  John  Neihardt  kept  his 
faith  in  the  American  system.  A  few 
years  ago  he  wrote  for  a  preface  of  a  new 
collected  edition  of  his  works: 

We  idealistic  youngsters  who  were  "rad- 
icals" then  could  not  foresee  the  tremendous 
neacefiU  social  revolution  that  has  taken 
Place  in  our  country  since  those  days  and 
is  stUl  in  progress  in  the  good  American 
fashion. 

My  State  of  Nebraska  and  the  Nation 
are  Indeed,  fortunate  in  having  been 
privUeged  to  have  shared  the  thoughts 
and  labors  of  John  G.  Neihardt.  Let  us 
hope  that  more  of  our  children  will  learn 
the  faith  of  our  Land  by  reading  his 
works. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  at  a  luncheon  session 
of  the  25th  Annual  World  Affairs  Insti- 
tute on  Satxirday,  April  3,  1971.  at  tiie 
Netherland  Hilton  Hotel.  Cincirmajti. 
Ohio.  I 

Senator  Case's  speech  represents  a  vary 
informed  and  lucid  analysis  of  the  aey 
Issues  of  United  States-China  policyTl 
believe  it  can  be  read  with  great  benaflt 
by  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  wishTto 
draw  particular  attention  to  examination 
of  the  historical  background  so  skillfully 
explored  in  Senator  Case's  speech.         | 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Senatjor 
Case  as  a  colleague  on  the  Foreign  ReHa- 
Uons  Committee.  His  views  are  listenfed 
to  with  great  care — and  rightly  so.  Re- 
cent developments  have  made  a  reek- 
aminatlon  of  our  relations  with  Chiia 
particularly  timely.  Senator  Case  has 
made  an  important  contribution  to  that 
process. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addKss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recgid, 
as  follows : 

UrnTKD  States-Chtna  Policy 
Our  first  President  gave  us  a  great  ddal 
of  good  advice  In  his  farewell  address,  per- 
haps none  of  It  wiser  or  more  appropriate  (to 
the  subject  of  our  relations  with  China  thin 
these  words:  '. 

"The  nation  which  Indulges  toward  an- 
other an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual 
fondness.  Is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  la  a 
slave  to  Its  animosity  or  to  Its  affection,  eltHer 
of  which  Is  sufficient  to  lead  It  astray  frcm 
Its  duty  and  Its  Interest."  | 

For  twenty-two  years  we  have  been  a  sla»e 
to  animosity  In  our  relations  with  China. 
That  was  not  the  case  earlier,  for  attltuis 
of  Americans  towards  China  have  varltd 
widely  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic 
One  American  scholar  has  divided  these  pje- 
rlods  Into  various  ages,  beginning  with  the 
age  of  respect  and  proceeding  through  the 
age  of  contempt,  the  age  of  benevolence,  tlie 
age  of  admiration  and  the  age  of  dlsenchar 
ment  to  the  age  of  hostility,  beginning 
1949  and  continuing  to  the  present.^ 

In  the  18th  century,  and  the  first  thli'd 
of  the  19th  century,  Americans  respected 
China,  regarding  this  far  away  land,  th*n 
visited  only  by  clipper  ships  and  a  few  mlfc- 
Blonaxlea,  with  "a  blend  of  romance,  excite- 
ment, obscurity,  beauty,  distance,  oddltjy, 
qxialntnees  and  danger.  .  .  ."»  In  the  ml0- 
19th  century,  attitudes  siilfted.  The  age  ff 
contempt  began,  due  In  part  to  the  wave  t>f 
Immigration  from  China  composed  princi- 
pally of  Chinese  laborers  coming  to  tte 
United  States  to  work  on  railroads  In  tje 
west.  Between  1854  and  1882.  when  the  OW- 
nese  Exclusion  Act  was  passed,  some  300,0<)0 
Chinese  entered  this  country.  At  the  sai^e 
time,  foreign  powers  began  Imposing  the 
will  on  China.  As  a  result  of  the  Oplu 
Wars  of  1839-42  and  1856-60.  the  Chine 
were  forced,  by  what  came  to  be  known 
the  unequal  treaties,  to  open  certain  por,_ 
to  foreigners,  to  permit  foreigners  to  tty 
their  own  citizens  under  their  own  laws  aQd 
before  their  own  courts,  to  let  forelgnel^ 
travel  anywhere  in  China  and  to  allow  for- 
eigners to  continue  trading  in  opium.  Bar- 
bara Tuchman  reminds  us.  in  her  latest  book, 
that  the  United  States  profited  from  the#e 
developments.  "Throughout  the  process  pt 
the  opening  of  China,"  she  observes,   "the 
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United  States  followed  through  portals  cut 
by  the  British,  avoiding  the  aggression  and 
Inheriting  the  advantages." » 

In  the  early  20th  century,  American  atti- 
tudes changed  again.  The  age  of  benevolence 
began  as  missionary  activity  reached  its 
height  with  some  12.000  American  mission- 
aries in  China.  Again,  I  turn  to  Barbara 
Tuchman  for  a  description : 

"China's  vastness  excited  the  missionary 
impulse:  It  appeared  as  the  land  of  the  fu- 
ture whose  masses,  when  converted,  offered 
promise  of  Christian  and  even  English- 
speaking  dominion  of  the  world.  Disregard- 
ing the  social  and  ethical  structure  which 
the  Chinese  found  suitable,  the  missionaries 
wanted  them  to  change  to  one  In  which  the 
individual  was  sacred  and  the  democratic 
principle  dominant,  whether  or  not  these 
concepts  were  relevant  to  China's  way  of  life. 
Inevitably  the  missionary,  witnessing  China's 
agonies  in  the  19th  century,  took  these  as 
evidence  that  China  could  not  rule  herself 
and  that  her  problems  could  only  be  solved 
by  foreign  help," « 

In  1937.  with  the  Incident  at  the  Marco 
Polo  Bridge,  the  Japanese  began  their  war 
against  China.  In  the  United  States,  public 
opinion  rallied  to  the  side  of  China,  and  the 
age  of  admiration  began.  It  was.  however, 
short-lived.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war  we 
became  disenchanted  with  the  corruption. 
Ineptitude  and  Impotence  of  the  nationalist 
government  as  well  as  with  its  inability  to 
rally  popular  support.  The  age  of  disen- 
chantment lasted  until  the  victory  of  the 
conununlsts  and  the  flight  to  Formosa  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Kuomlntang.  Since 
1949.  when  those  events  occurred,  our  rela- 
tions with  the  government  on  the  mainland, 
and  their  relations  with  us  as  well,  have  been 
of  almost  unremitting  hostility. 

Our  hostility  was  due  to  the  coming  of 
p>ower  of  a  communist  regime  on  the  main- 
land. We  saw  this  event  as  part  of  the  re- 
lentless march  of  monolithic  communism 
following  the  steps  which  the  Soviet  Union 
had  taken  in  the  Baltic  states  during  the 
war.  Immediately  thereafter  in  Germany.  Po- 
land, Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Rumania.  Bul- 
garia. Albania,  and  North  Korea  and  sub- 
sequently in  Czechoslovakia  and  Berlin.  And 
If  these  events,  and  the  Installation  of  a 
conununlst  government  In  China,  were  not 
sufficient,  there  soon  followed  the  North  Ko- 
rean attack  on  South  Korea  In  June  1960 
and  the  Intervention  of  Chinese  forces  In 
October  of  that  year.  A  distinguished  Amer- 
ican foreign  correspondent  described  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Korean  war  on  American  atti- 
tudes in  the  following  way : 

"Peking's  intervention  In  the  Korean  war 
did  more  to  'set'  American  attitudes  against 
the  Chinese  Communists  than  anything  that 
had  happened  up  to  that  time.  It  now 
dawned  on  us  that  the  Chinese  were  capable 
of  challenging  us  militarily  as  well  as  poli- 
tically. .  .  .  Now  Chinese  Communists  were 
killing  Americans.  .  .  .  The  blow  to  our  pride, 
the  humiliation,  could  hardly  have  been 
more  complete.  Overnight,  our  view  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  was  changed  from 
patronizing  superiority  to  one  of  deep  anger 
and  apprehension.  In  all  our  history  we  had 
never  felt  quite  like  this  about  the  Chinese. 
...  It  was  the  rebirth  of  the  "Yellow  Peril' 
specter.  .  .  ."» 

That  specter  still  haunts  our  relations 
with  the  world's  most  populous  country,  al- 
though it  no  longer  Inspires  the  same  degree 
of  fear.  Americans  seem  prepared.  If  not  anx- 
ious, to  look  at  China  as  we  look  at  other 
countries,  in  a  more  pragmatic,  and  less 
Ideological  and  emotional,  way.  We  seem 
ready.  In  short,  to  see  the  age  of  hostility  end 
and  an  age  of  adjustment  begin. 

There  are.  of  course,  serious  obstacles  to 
overcome  before  this  transition  can  take 
place.  But  some  of  the  political  underbrush 
has  already  been  cleared  away. 


First  of  all,  we  and  the  Chinese  have 
started  talking  to  one  another,  privately  and 
discreetly  but  still  officially,  at  the  Warsaw 
Talks.  These  talks  are  not.  of  course.  Isolated 
from  world  events.  The  Chinese  cancelled 
the  last  meeting  scheduled  in  May  1970  be- 
cause of  the  allied  Incursions  into  Cambodia. 
They  have,  however,  indicated  that  they  re- 
gard the  cancellation  as  a  postponement  and 
not  a  final  ruoture  of  the  talks.  Thus,  the 
framework  remains  available  and  can  be 
used  again. 

Second,  we  have,  for  our  part,  removed 
certain  obstacles  to  travel  and  trade,  the 
necessary  minimal  Intercourse  between  na- 
tions. To  Its  credit,  the  present  Administra- 
tion has  permitted  American  travelers  to  buy 
goods  from  the  mainland  for  personal  use, 
has  allowed  American  subsidiaries  abroad  to 
trade  with  China,  has  authorized  the  licens- 
ing of  some  goods  for  exports,  has  removed 
some  of  the  restrictions  on  American  oil 
companies  operating  abroad  so  that  most 
foreign  ships  will  be  able  to  use  American- 
owned  bunkering  facilities  on  voyages  to  and 
from  Chinese  ports  and  has.  most  recently, 
dropped  the  requirement,  in  effect  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  that  American  passports 
be  specially  validated  for  travel  to  China. 

Third,  we  have  begun  to  move  from  the 
rhetoric  of  hostility  to  more  neutral  lan- 
guage In  the  way  we  talk  about  China.  In 
his  latest  report  on  foreign  policy  to  the 
Congress,  for  example.  President  Nixon  called 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  Peking 
by  their  rightful  names.  Instead  of  referring 
only  to  Communist  China  and  Peiplng  as 
was  the  previous  custom.  At  the  same  time, 
at  the  United  Nations  the  United  States  has 
begun  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  retain- 
ing a  seat  for  the  Republic  of  China  or 
Taiwan  than  on  excluding  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.' 

All  of  these  developments  reflect  the  pass- 
ing of  time  and  the  fact  that  the  question 
of  relations  with  China  has  been  desensitized 
as  a  domestic  political  Issue  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  New  York  Times  could  report 
last  year  that  "organized  pressure  on  behalf 
of  Nationalist  China,  which  once  exerted  a 
powerful  Influence  on  American  politics  In 
the  direction  of  United  States  policy,  appears 
moribund,  a  victim  of  old  age  and  lack  of 
interest." ' 

There  Is  more  that  can  be  done  In  the  field 
of  trade.  We  should.  In  my  view,  treat  trade 
with  mainland  China  exactly  as  we  treat  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  permitting  Ameri- 
can companies  to  trade  In  all  non-strateglo 
Items  with  China  as  they  do  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Trade  Is,  of  course,  a  relatively  simple 
matter.  Far  more  difficult  Is  the  thorny  ques- 
tion of  representation  In  the  United  Nations. 
As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  subject  Is 
current  because  of  the  trend  of  voting  In 
the  United  Nations  which  makes  It  possible 
this  year.  If  not  probable  next  year,  that  the 
People's  Republic  will  be  seated  and  the 
Republic  of  China  expelled  from  that  or- 
ganization. 

This  question  Is  often  presented  to  the 
American  people — even  by  the  Gallup  poll, 
I  might  note — as  whether  to  admit  Com- 
munist China  Into  the  United  Nations.  But 
China  has  been  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  since  that  organization  was  founded. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  admission  but 
one  of  representation. 

The  question  of  Chinese  representation 
flrst  arose  In  the  fall  of  1949.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  People's  Republic  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  UN  Secretary  General  demand- 
ing that  the  UN  transfer  the  Chinese  seat 
to  his  government,  but  there  was  little  feel- 
ing In  the  General  Assembly  that  immediate 
action  was  called  for  there.  Soon  thereafter, 
in  December  1949.  the  Soviet  government 
raised  the  question  in  the  Security  Council. 
It  did  not  press  for  immediate  action,  but 
on  January  8,  1950,  the  Chinese  Prime  Min- 
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uter  sent  a  further  telegram  protesting  the 
rovmcU's  failure  to  expel  the  representatives 
of  Nationalist  China.  ShorUy  afterward,  the 
«V)vlet  eovernment  formally  proposed  that 
the  credentials  of  the  Nationalist  representa- 
tives be  rejected.  When  this  proposal  was 
voted  down,  the  Soviet  delegate  walked  out 
of  the  Council  and  did  not  reitum  untU 
after  the  Korean  war  had  begun. 

Prom  1951  untU  1960  the  General  Assem- 
bly regularly  considered  a  Soviet  proposal 
for  including  the  matter  of  Chinese  repre- 
sentation on  the  Assembly's  agenda.  This 
proposal  was  always  rejected  and  Instead  a 
resolution,  usually  proposed  by  the  United 
States,  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  provid- 
ing that  the  question  of  Chinese  represen- 
Ution  should  not  be  considered.  In  1961,  in 
light  of  the  increasingly  close  vote  In  the 
Oineral  Assembly,  a  different  procedure  was 
adopted  by  the  United  States.  The  Soviet 
proposal,  calling  for  a  change  in  Chinese 
representation,  was  Included  on  the  agenda 
for  discussion  but  at  the  same  time  the 
United  States  introduced  a  procedural  reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  the  Issue  was  an 
"Important  question"  and  that  therefore 
under  Article  Eighteen  of  the  Charter  a 
two-thirds  majority  was  required.  This  pro- 
cedure has  continued  to  the  present,  al- 
though since  1963,  when  the  breach  between 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  made  It  Im- 
possible for  the  Soviet  government  to  con- 
tinue to  act  as  the  principal  advocate  for 
China,  the  proposal  calling  for  a  change  In 
representation  has  been  contained  In  a  res- 
olution co-sponsored  by  a  number  of  coun- 
tries but  generally  called  the  Albanian  reso- 
lution. At  last  year's  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  for  the  flrst  time,  a  plurality  of 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations — that  Is, 
a  majority  of  those  voting — voted  for  the 
Albanian  resolution.  It  is  possible  this  year, 
and  likely  next  year,  that  the  procedural 
resolution  will  not  pass  and  that  therefore 
only  a  simple  majority  vote  on  the  Alba- 
nian resolution  would  be  necessary  to  effect 
a  change  in  representation.  At  least  that 
seems  to  be  the  prospect  If  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  are  not  given  another 
choice. 

I  believe,  however,  that  they  should  bo 
given  another  choice,  and  that  is  to  see  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  represented  and 
the  Republic  of  China  not  expelled. 

Let  me  say  quite  clearly  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  seating  of  the  People's 
Republic  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  and  Security  Council.  The  ad- 
vantages to  having  the  People's  Republic  in 
the  organization  seem  to  me  to  outweigh  the 
disadvantages. 

Let  me  say,  too,  that  i  would  like  to  see 
the  United  States  recognize  the  People's  Re- 
public as  the  legitimate  government  of  the 
mainland  and  that  I  would  also  like  to  see 
full  diplomatic  relations  established  with 
the  People's  Republic. 

But  I  am  not  in  favor  of  seeing  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  represented  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  on  the  Security  Council  on 
condition  that  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  Is  expelled  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  general  lines  of  the  position  which 
I  favor  are  expressed,  I  should  note,  in  Sen- 
ate R -solution  37,  Introduced  on  February  2 
by  Senator  Javlts,  which  I  have  co-sponsored. 
That  resolution  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It  wUl,  I  hope, 
lead  to  serious  Senate  consideration  of  our 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic. 

I  realize  that  the  position  I  have  Just 
described  is  bound  to  be  criticized  by  the 
People's  Republic  and  the  RepubUc  of  China, 
and  by  some  China  experts  and  tJN  experts, 
on  the  ground  that  It  amounts  to  a  "two- 
China"  policy.  But  I  neither  advocate  nor 
oppose  a  "two-China"  policy.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  not  declare  it- 


self for  or  against  either  the  eventual  reuni- 
fication of  Taiwan  with  the  mainland  or  the 
eventual  evolution  of  two  separate  states.  We 
should.  It  seems  to  me.  be  prepared  to  accept 
whatever  res\Uts  in  the  long  run  from  the 
natural  play  or  p>olltlcal  forces,  provided  that 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Taiwan  are  re- 
spected. It  seems  to  me  that  this  points  the 
way  to  the  only  practical  direction  we  can 
take  In  the  period  which  lies  immediately 
ahead. 

And  this  position  Is  not  without  Its  sup- 
porters among  the  experts.  Professor  Edwin 
O.  Reischauer  of  Harvard  supports  It.  He 
points  out,  and  I  quote : 

"Taiwan  and  continental  China  have  not 
been  a  single  country  and  have  not  been  so 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  A  good  bit 
longer  than  that,  In  fact. 

"...  I  don't  think  we  should  be  trying  to 
force  Taiwan  out  of  existence,  when  it  does 
exist  and  is  the  result  in  large  part  today 
of  the  will  of  the  people  who  live  there." 

What  will  result  in  the  long  run?  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  can  say.  A.  Doak  Barnett, 
a  widely  respected  authority  on  U.S.  policy 
toward  China,  has  recently  written: 

"Any  real  solution  of  the  Taiwan  problem 
will  obviously  require  the  passage  of  time — 
a  considerable  period  of  time — and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict  what  effect  future  events  will 
have  on  the  forces  affecting  It.  The  deaths  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Mao.  generational  as 
well  as  social,  economic  and  political  changes 
In  both  mainland  China  and  Taiwan,  pres- 
sures by  Taiwanese  for  greater  self-rule, 
growing  links  between  Japan  and  Taiwan 
and  other  factors  will  have  complicated  and 
in  some  respects  confiicUng  effects,  the  re- 
sxilts  of  which  are  Impossible  now  to  fore- 

We  can  thus  only  speculate  about  the 
future.  But  we  can  talk  common  sense  about 
the  situation  that  exists  today.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  now  two  governments  call- 
ing themselves  the  government  of  China. 
One  is  the  People's  Republic  of  China  on  the 
mainland.  The  other  is  the  RepubUc  of  China 
on  Taiwan.  We  have  had  a  defense  treaty 
with  the  government  on  Taiwan  since  1954, 
conmilttlng  us.  In  case  of  armed  attack  on 
Taiwan  or  the  Pescadores  Islands,  to  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with 
our  constitutional  processes.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  turn  our  back  on  that  commit- 
ment. 

The  Island  of  Taiwan  has  a  population  of 
14  million.  Twelve  million  are  native  Taiwan- 
ese. Two  million  are  transplanted  malnland- 
ers  who  fled  to  the  Island  as  refugees  when 
the  communists  came  to  power.  These  two 
million  run  the  national  government,  con- 
tinuing to  pretend  that  they  represent  the 
mainland,  through  a  central  government  of 
five  branches  elected  on  the  mainland  In 
1947.  Although  most  important  provincl^ 
and  local  government  posts  are  held  by  Tai- 
wanese, these  appointments  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  central  government.  Since 
1945,  all  governors  of  Taiwan  have  been 
malnlanders.  Thus,  the  12  million  Taiwanese 
ars  ruled,  in  most  respects,  by  the  two  mil- 
lion mainland  refugees. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
stop  pretending  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  represents  the 
650  million  Chinese  on  the  mainland.  It  does 
not  and  It  will  not.  I  also  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  to  stop  pretending  that  It 
represents  all  of  the  14  million  of  Taiwan. 
It  does  not,  but  it  should. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that 
both  the  People's  Republic  and  the  Republic 
of  China  have  expressed  their  unwillingness 
to  accept  a  dual  representation  solution. 
Both  claim  to  be  the  government  of  China. 
Both  say  there  Is  only  one  China  and  that 
Taiwan  Is  part  of  that  China.  As  I  have  said, 
however,   as  a  matter  of  fact   there  Is  one 


government  on  the  mainland  of  China  and 
another  government  on  the  Island  of  Taiwan. 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  fact  should  not  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  our  p<4lcy.  After  all.  Inter* 
natloxLal  politics,  like  domestic  poUtics,  U 
often  a  matter  of  compromise.  I  believe  that 
It  Is  Important  that  the  People's  Republic 
be  represented  in  the  United  Nations  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  means  that  the  in- 
ternational community  must  simply  accept 
the  terms  set  down  by  that  government. 
After  all,  the  Republic  of  China  was  one  of 
the  founding  members  of  the  UN  and  surely 
the  14  million  people  on  Taiwan  should  con- 
tinue to  be  represented  there.  If  the  United 
Nations  were  to  adopt  some  kind  of  dual 
representation  formula,  over  time  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  might  re- 
consider Its  position  and  perhaps  ultimately 
abandon  Its  present  adamant  opposition  to 
the  Idea. 

I  have  no  llliislons  about  the  difficulty  ol 
devising  a  formula,  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  that 
will  assure  UN  representation  both  to  China 
and  to  Taiwan  and  also  will  resolve  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  seat.  I  am  sure, 
too.  Peeking  will  create  many  difficulties  and 
contentions  In  the  United  Nations  when  she 
takes  her  place  there. 

But.  with  American  leaders  from  John 
PV>ster  Dulles  to.  and  Including.  President 
Nixon  (in  his  recent  State  of  the  World  mes- 
sage) ,  I  believe  that  world  peace  will  be  bet- 
ter served  by  having  China  Inside  rather 
than  outside  the  family  of  nations. 

And,  difficult  as  It  will  be  to  attain  the 
necessary  support  in  the  United  Nations  for 
this  position,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  Is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  American  leadership  and 
Ingenuity.  The  President  wUl  need  all  the 
help  we  can  give  him,  however,  and  I  urge 
that,  as  a  practical  evidence  of  our  support 
of  the  position  which  I  have  been  urging, 
the  Javlts  resolution  be  considered  and  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  without  delay. 
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TRUTH-m-ADVERTISINO 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Advertising 
Age,  the  national  weekly  neswpaper  of 
the  marketing  industry,  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  supporting  the  Truth- 
in- Advertising  Act,  S.  1461,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  and  myself  earlier  this 
month. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  endorsement 
from  this  well  respected  publication.  As 
we  indicated  in  our  introductory  re- 
marks, the  concept  of  truth  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  American  people. 
But  business  firms,  not  only  those  usually 
considered  unscrupulous,  have  upon  oc- 
casion used  advertising  to  deceive  the 
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American  people.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  restore  confidence  in  the  busi- 
ness community  than  the  faithful  apflli- 
cation  of  the  principles  espoused  by  ihe 
Truth-in-Advertising  Act.  , 

In  order  to  make  a  wise  and  intelli- 
gent choice  in  the  marketplace,  the  c<^- 
sumer  must  be  well  informed.  And  wl^at 
better  way  is  there  to  inform  the  pui^llc 
than  through  advertising — advertising  of 
valid  claims  which  will  wlthstatnd 
scrutiny  and  evaluation.  , 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ^le 
material  be  printed  In  the  Record.       i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECohD. 
as  follows: 
[From  The  Advertising  Age.  Apr.  12.  1971] 
Soft  UNDEasEU-y  of  Advertising 

The  Idea  that  an  advertiser  should  be  i»e- 
pared  to  substantiate  his  advertising  claims 
for  any  consumer  who  wants  the  information 
strikes  us  as  eminently  fair  and  reasonable, 
and  AA  supports  legislation  to  that  e^ect 
Introduced  by  Sen.  George  McOovern  JD., 
8.  D.)  and  Sen.  Prank  Moss  (D..  Utah) . 

The  bin  would  require  advertisers  to  m^ke 
copies  of  documentation  of  their  ad  claims 
available  on  request:  and  the  measure  efen 
specifies  that  the  advertisers  are  entitle^  to 
be  repaid  for  the  cost  of  printing  and  seed- 
ing out  copies  of  survey  details  or  other 
proof. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter  provision 
might  turn  into  quite  a  good  way  to  zerc^  In 
on  potential  customers.  Some  smart  ad^r- 
tlster  wlU  start  offering  a  copy  of  his  surkrey 
results  free  to  anyone  who  writes  In.  Kot 
only  will  consumers  get  the  copy  of  the  8^^- 
vey — written  In  non-technical,  easy-^- 
understand  language — but  they'll  also  ire- 
celve  a  coupon  toward  their  next  purchiase 
of  the  product,  or  maybe  even  a  free  sample. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  great  way  to  get 
consumers  who  are  really  Interested  In  the 
product  to  give  It  a  try.  j 

AA  has  always  operated  under  the  genaral 
premise  that  what  Is  good  for  the  consumer 
Is  good  for  business,  and  It  was  with  (pis 
philosophy  in  mind  that  we  have  decide^  to 
occasionally  request  substantiation  fijom 
marketers  who  make  what  we  consider  tol  be 
unsupported  claims  in  their  print  or  tv  ^ds. 

Among  the  first  such  claims  to  catch  bur 
attention  was  one  made  by  American  Hcime 
Products'  Whitehall  Laboratories.  A  tv  cdm- 
merclal  ciirrently  being  aired  says  that  '^69 
doctors  In  a  national  survey  preferred  the 
Drlstan  capsule  formula  two-to-one  over  the 
other  cold  capsule  formula."  , 

We  asked  Dr.  J.  M.  Shaul,  Whitehall's 
medical  director,  for  the  survey  details,  put 
Dr.  Shaal  turned  down  our  request  "for  ccjm- 
petltlve  reasons."  He  added  that  such  m4te- 
rlal  is  normally  made  available  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Food  &  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 1 

But  that's  of  little  help  to  the  avemge 
consumer  (and  ovir  publication  is  wrlttenj  by 
people  who  consider  themselves  to  be  aver- 
age consumers) .  We  all  have  a  right  to  kQow 
the  basis  for  an  advertiser's  claims  so  we  can 
make  a  wise  and  Intelligent  choice  of  prod- 
ucts based  on  criteria  other  than  Just  the 
price  of  the  item. 

AA  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the  need  for 
advertisers  to  keep  their  ads  as  factual, 
straightforward  and  honest  as  possible,  be- 
cause we  are  convinced  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  others  in  Washington 
would  love  to  see  advertising  reduced  to  a 
compendium  of  price  sheets. 

PTC  has  the  distinct  notion  that  It  ^san 
break  up  industry  "concentration,"  wliere 
three  of  four  companies  have  dominant 
shares  of  market.  In  a  roundabout  way  by 
attacking  advertising  claims.  Advertising, 
these  FTC   people   feel,   Is  Instrumental]  in 


building  "product  differentiation,"  which 
they  see  as  "the  distinguishing  of  similar 
products  from  each  other  by  persuasive 
(non-Informative]  advertising  and  other 
forms  of  sales  promotion." 

At  the  time  of  FTC's  move  against  Won- 
der bread  and  other  riT-Contlnental  Baking 
products,  Robert  Pltofsky.  chief  of  FTC'a 
bureau  of  consumer  protection,  called  the 
case  of  "first  step"  in  developing  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  "uniqueness"  claims  for  prod- 
ucts which  are  identical. 

But  some  people  close  to  the  case  view 
the  FTC  action  against  Wonder  bread  as  not 
so  much  a  move  against  Continental's  ad 
claims  as  a  wedge  to  diffuse  the  company's 
hold  on  the  bread  market  by  reducing  Its 
market  share.  "They  were  swimming  around 
In  a  closed  tank."  one  top  agency  exec  told 
AA.  "The  Wonder  bread  ad  claims  gave  them 
their  opening." 

This  theory  is  at  least  partially  supported 
by  an  PTC  memorandum  prepared  for  con- 
gressional hearings  on  the  commission's  fiscal 
1971  budget.  The  memorandum,  signed  by 
several  commissioners  no  longer  at  FTC, 
by  some  who  are  still  there,  and  by  former 
chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  called  for  PTC 
to  develop  non-tradltlonal  ways  of  getting 
at  concentrated  Industries  with  high  degrees 
of  product  similarity. 

The  PTC  memorandum  said,  "There  Feems 
to  be  no  particular  reason  for  believing  that 
a  larger  numbsr  of  cases  of  the  traditional 
type,  or  even  a  larger  number  of  cases  against 
larger  firms  and  larger  Industries,  would 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  size 
and  cost  of  this  country's  monopoly-ollgo- 
p>oly  problem.  What  Is  needed  is  not  more  of 
the  same,  but  something  different  In  kind." 

There  Is  an  uneasy  feeling  among  some 
corporate  attorneys  that  the  commission  will 
go  after  "uniqueness"  claims  as  a  convenient 
point  of  entry  to  break  up  what  FTC  people 
feel  are  overly  concentrated  industries. 

We  don't  believe  that  the  commission's 
theory  on  uniqueness  will  hold  water,  and 
we  think  they  know  It.  But  PTC  will  no 
doubt  try  to  carry  forward  its  anti-trust 
crusade  by  again  probing  for  advertising's 
weakest  spots. 

Right  now,  unsupported  ad  claims  rep- 
resent the  soft  underbelly  of  the  advertising 
business. 


PRESENTATION  OF  PRESIDENT'S 
TROPHY  TO  HANDICAPPED  AMER- 
ICANS OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
15,  1971,  President  Nixon  presented  the 
Pi'esident's  Trophy  to  Handicapped 
Americans  of  the  Year  to  Richard  and 
Robert  Santin,  of  Fullerton,  Nebr.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  the  24  years  of  this 
program  that  this  award  has  gone  to  a 
Nebraskan.  It  Is  the  first  time  that  It  has 
gone  to  more  than  one  person.  Richard 
and  Robert  Santin  are  twin  brothers. 
They  are  victims  of  muscular  dystrophy. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  trophy  has  gone 
to  someone  handicapped  by  this  disease. 

In  spite  of  their  very  severe  handicap, 
Richard  and  Robert  Santin  are  success- 
ful and  respected  businessmen  in  their 
hometown  of  Fullerton. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
speech  entitled  "A  Tribute  To  Courage," 
which  was  delivered  by  Howard  K.  Smith 
in  connection  with  these  ceremonies. 

There  laeing  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  TaiBtrrE  to  Couraok 

[A  Tribute  to  Courage,  delivered  by  How- 
ard K.  Smith,  television  commentator,  ABC 


News,  before  presentation  of  the  President's 
Trophy  to  Handicapped  Americans  of  tb* 
Year,  Richard  and  Robert  Santin,  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  Wash- 
Ington  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.. 
April  15,  1971.] 

The  complaint  is  often  made  that  news  re- 
porters recount  nothing  but  bad  news — wars, 
crlmee,  tragedies,  man's  failures.  I  plead 
guilty.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  reason.  It  may 
be  habit  or  the  difficulty  of  getting  atten- 
tion, or  Just  a  negative  tradition.  But  some- 
times I  think  the  daily  diet  of  debacle  we 
feed  the  people  would  Justify  mass  suicide. 

To  my  Intense  relief,  I  have  been  asked 
to  tell  you  a  story  of  good  news  today. 

It  Is  the  story  behind  a  sign  you  would  see 
on  a  flat  country  road  in  Fullerton,  Nebraska, 
which  is  jiist  about  mid-way  between  the 
East  and  West  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
The  sign  reads:  "Santin  Two-Way  Communi- 
cations— Sales  and  Service."  That  Is  not  the 
stuff  of  which  headlines  are  made.  But  It 
happens  to  be  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are. 
It  points  to  the  shop  of  Richard  and  Robert 
Santin,  whom  we  honor  today  as  Handicap- 
ped Americans  of  the  Tear. 

The  Santlns  were  bom  thirty-two  years  ago 
and  brought  home  to  a  farm  close  to  where 
the  sign  now  stands.  As  the  first  offspring 
and  twins  to  boot,  they  brought  great  joy 
to  their  mother  and  father,  Helen  and  Rob- 
ert Santin.  Seemingly  healthy,  big  and  alert, 
they  were  fitting  sons  of  a  family  that  bad 
tilled  the  Nebraska  soil  for  at  least  three 
generations. 

Until  they  were  a  year  old,  the  babies  de- 
veloped normally,  but  when  they  showed  no 
signs  of  walking  at  fourteen  months,  their 
parents  sought  medical  advice.  They  were 
told  that  many  children  big  for  their  age  were 
late  walkers.  Relieved,  but  still  apprehensive, 
the  Santlns  watched  the  twins  carefully  and 
made  special  efforts  to  develop  their  leg 
muscles. 

As  time  passed.  It  became  apparent  that 
something  was  wrong.  Richard  and  Robert 
were  examined  by  a  bone  specialist.  He  of- 
fered no  diagnosis.  Finally,  at  an  orthopedic 
hospital  in  the  State  capltol,  doctors  told  the 
parents:  "Your  sons  have  muscular 
dystrophy." 

The  parents  were  crushed.  But  they  were 
determined  not  to  give  up  hope.  For  a  spe- 
cial purpose  they  moved  briefly  to  California 
in  1943.  Mr.  Santin  worked  In  an  aircraft 
factory  while  the  twine  were  fitted  with  leg 
bracee  that  could  be  made  nowhere  else  In 
the  country.  In  three  months,  the  fittings 
were  completed  and  the  family  moved  back 
home.  In  their  braces,  the  boys  struggled  to 
walk  but  made  little  progress. 

A  year  later,  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  In 
Rochester,  Mliuiesota,  Dr.  Mayo  advised  the 
parents;  "Take  your  children  home.  If  there 
are  any  developments  In  the  treatment  of 
muscvUar  dystrophy,  we  will  let  you  know 
Immediately."  He  added  that  If  the  boys 
reached  the  age  of  21,  they  had  a  good  chance 
of  living  a  normal  life  span. 

Helen  and  Robert  S«uitin's  hope  for  their 
sons'  normal  gtrowth  was  now  dead.  It  was 
replaced  by  a  determination  to  keep  them 
Intellectually  stimulated  and  to  make  them 
do  as  much  for  themselves  as  they  could. 

Since  the  boys  were  unable  to  attend 
school,  Mrs.  Santin  began  to  teach  them  at 
home.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
Miss  Jessie  Kreldler,  arranged  for  a  teacher 
to  visit  the  home  once  a  week,  to  ad- 
vise Mrs.  Santin  and  to  help  her  develop  a 
curriculum. 

The  twins  were  quick  to  learn.  They  ab- 
sorbed knowledge  like  sponges,  not  only  from 
school  books  but  from  books  on  many  other 
subjects  that  their  p«u-ents  provided.  Rich- 
ard showed  a  keen  interest  In  science  and 
technical  subjects.  Robert  leaned  toward  his- 
tory, poetry  and  adventure  sttwles. 

Meanwhile,  a  healthy  daughter,  MarUyn, 
was  bom  to  the  Santlns.  Then,  another  son, 
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nnualBS  He.  too,  had  muscular  dystrophy. 
When  Richard  and  Robert  w«re  ready  for 
the  sixth  grade.  Miss  Kreldler  decldwl  they 
yIa  outgrown  home  tutoring,  and  she  went 
Wthe  Nebraska  Society  for  Crippled  Chll- 
^en  for  help.  The  Society  provided  a  com- 
munications system  that  enabled  the  chil- 
dren to  participate  In  classes  at  the  nearby 
one-room  schoolhouse:  Everything  that  went 
on  in  class  was  relayed  to  a  speaker  In  the 
Santin  home  where  the  boys  sat  in  their 
Wheelchairs  at  a  work  table.  The  twicher 
could  call  on  them  to  recite  and,  by  pressing 
a  button,  they  were  able  to  volunteer  an- 
swers For  a  while,  Douglas,  too,  took  part 
in  the  lessons.  Miss  Kreldler  remembers: 
"None  of  the  boys  had  a  report  card  below 

B-pluB."  „,   V.     J 

Although  their  world  had  grown,  Richard 
and  Robert  were  Isolated  from  people  outside 
of  their  own  Immediate  family  and  a  small 
circle  of  friends.  They  learned  early  in  life 
that  society  has  a  way  of  forgetting  the  se- 
verely handicapped. 

In  an  attempt  to  broaden  their  horizons, 
their  parents  bought  one  of  the  first  tele- 
vialon  sets  In  FuUerton.  The  tw'.ns  remem- 
ber as  their  Initial  viewing  experience  the 
organization  of  the  United  Nations  In  San 
Francisco. 

They  were  encouraged  to  tre  their  hands 
to  make  things.  Today,  bird  houses  they  built 
still  hang  from  trees  around  the  farmhouse, 
and  Inside  is  a  desk  put  together  with 
Marilyn's  help. 

Like  other  seniors  in  the  class,  Richard 
and  Robert  took  tests  and  graduated  from 
grade  school.  Then,  through  the  Division 
of  Correspondence  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, they  got  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  education.  Throughout,  their  marks 
were  high  and  their  jmpers  showed  no  signs 
of  the  difficulty  they  had  In  writing. 

Although  the  Joy  of  achievement  was 
marred  by  the  death  of  their  brother,  Doug- 
las, In  1969,  their  youth  and  thirst  for  learn- 
ing helped  them  over  the  tragedy.  The  twins 
were  becoming  Intrigued  by  articles  they  read 
on  amateur  radio  and  electronics.  They 
studied,  got  amateur  radio  licenses  and  their 
own  transceiver.  Marilyn,  too,  earned  a  li- 
cense and  Mr.  Santin,  a  novice  license. 

Now,  the  world  really  opened  up.  Dally, 
Richard  and  Robert  communicated  with 
other  "hams^'  In  this  country  and  overseas. 
Some  of  these  people  visited  the  Santlns  and 
became  fast  friends.  Each  year,  amateur 
radio  operators  throughout  the  world  observe 
International  Field  Day.  Often,  those  within 
a  200-mlle  radius  of  Fullerton  gathered  at 
the  Santin  farm,  in  a  clearing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loup  River,  to  celebrate  the  event. 
Eventually,  an  engrossing  hobby  became 
a  serious  study.  Richard  read  more  than  a 
hundred  books  and  manuals  on  mathematics, 
basic  electricity,  AF  and  AM  radio,  electronics 
and  related  subjects.  He  took  Navy  corre- 
spondence courses  In  radar  and  navigation. 
Robert,  too,  studied  electronics  and  took 
correspondence  courses  In  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  offered  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

Then,  once  again,  tragedy  struck.  Mrs. 
Santin  died  In  1963.  Marilyn  was  away  at 
school,  fulfilling  her  parents'  dream  that  she 
get  a  college  degree.  With  whatever  help  he 
could  muster  In  a  scarcely  populated  area, 
Mr.  Santin  took  care  of  his  sons,  his  home 
and  his  farm,  as  he  does  today. 

In  1964,  Richard  earned  an  FCC  Ist  class 
radio-telephone  operator's  license.  Gradually, 
friends  and  those  who  heard  by  word  of 
mouth  of  their  knowledge  of  electronics, 
began  to  bring  the  twins  radios  and  other 
equipment  to  repair. 

It  could  hardly  be  called  a  business.  The 
remoteness  of  the  farm  and  Richard's  and 
Robert's  lack  of  mobUlty  kept  it  at  the  level 
of  a  hobby  that  brought  In  some  pay.  But 
as  their  experience  grew — along  with  rejec- 
tions   by    potential     employers     they     ap- 


proached— so  grew  their  determination  to 
open  a  business  that  would  make  them 
financially  Independent. 

When  they  made  their  decision,  almost 
two  years  ago,  the  twins  said:  "Most  people 
figure  we're  too  handicapped  to  do  anything. 
We've  waited  30  years  for  our  ship  to  come  In. 
We're  tired  of  waiting,  so  now  we're  paddling 
out  to  meet  It." 

There  was  much  to  be  done.  A  van  was 
purchased  and  the  interior  modified  to  hold 
Richard  and  Robert  in  their  wheelchairs, 
plus  test  equipment  and  components  of  the 
communications  systems  they  got  a  franchise 
to  sell.  The  E.  F.  Johnson  Company,  of  Wa- 
seca, Minnesota,  granted  the  franchise,  more 
Impressed  by  the  twins'  know-how  than  by 
their  disability. 

An  able-bodied  young  man  In  Fullerton, 
with  some  training  in  electronics.  Joined 
Richard  and  Robert.  The  sign,  "Santin  Two- 
Way  Communications — Sales  and  Service,"  In 
red  letters  on  white,  was  erected  on  the  coun- 
try road. 

Like  any  venture.  It  took  time  to  get 
started'  Many  people  thought  It  would  be  Im- 
possible for  the  two  severely  disabled  men, 
with  Just  one  assistant,  to  make  a  go  of  it. 
But  little  by  little,  they  found  customers:  A 
veterinarian  who  treated  livestock  on  area 
farms  and  would  save  time  and  travel  by 
having  a  two-way  radio  system;  the  manager 
of  an  aerial  spraying  business;  the  St.  Paul 
police  and  fire  departments;  an  ambulance 
service,  a  school  system  and  others. 

The  twins'  reputation  as  professionals 
grew.  A  businessman  who  hired  them,  not 
knowing  they  were  handicapped,  summed  It 
up  this  way:  "They  know  what  they're  doing 
and  do  it  so  well.  It's  unbelievable." 

To  date,  the  van  in  which  Richard  and 
Robert  travel  the  state  of  Nebraska  has 
logged  more  than  60,000  miles,  in  summer 
and  winter,  in  good  weather  and  bad. 

With  this  behind  them,  what  are  the  twins' 
dreams  for  the  future? 

They  would  Uke  to  open  an  office  and  shop 
in  town,  where  they  woxild  be  closer  to  cus- 
tomers. They  would  like  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  their  business,  and  service  aircraft  In  ad- 
dition to  the  other  vehicles  on  which  they 
now  work.  They  would  Uke  to  hire  a  staff 
that  Included  handicapped,  qualified  workers 
Uke  themselves.  They  would  like  to  achieve 
as  much  Independence  as  possible  and  prove 
to  others  that  disabled  Individuals  can  make 
a  contribution  to  society. 

This  last  hope  they  have,  very  obviously, 
already  realized.  Their  achievements  in  the 
face  of  Incredible  adversity  have  astounded, 
touched  and  inspired  countless  other  human 
beings.  For  this,  today,  we  honor  Richard  and 
Robert  Santin  as  Handicapped  Americans  of 
the  Year. 

If  we  have  not,  before  now,  used  the  word 
"courage"  In  our  tribute,  it  Is  becavise.  In  the 
face  of  the  evidence,  the  word  Is  Inadequate- 


PROPOSED  MORTGAGE  FORMS 
WILL  AFFECT  MILLIONS  OF 
HOMEBUYERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  are  proposing  to  issue  stand- 
ard mortgage  forms  which  will  affect  the 
legal  rights  of  millions  of  American 
homebuyers.  These  two  agencies  were 
created  by  Congress  to  help  the  Ameri- 
can homebuyer  obtain  mortgage  credit 
on  terms  which  are  fair  and  reasonable. 
The  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of 
1970  gave  these  two  agencies  the  right  to 
establish  a  secondary  market  for  buying 
and  selling  conventional  mortgages. 

In  preparing  to  implement  this  au- 


thority, the  two  sigencles  drafted  stand- 
ard mortgage  forms  which  they  would 
require  to  be  used  on  conventional  mort- 
gages which  they  purchased  from  mort- 
gage lenders.  The  first  draft  of  the  form 
was  circulated  to  about  8.000  lenders  but 
to  only  a  tiny  handful  of  consumer 
groups.  Moreover,  the  letter  transmitting 
the  proposed  forms  for  comment  ad- 
mitted that  the  forms  represented  "the 
thinking  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  resi- 
dential lending  community."  It  Is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  the  proposed  forms 
are  heavily  weighted  on  the  side  of  the 
lender. 

I  wrote  the  two  housing  agencies  on 
January  26,  urging  that  the  forms  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
that  public  hearings  be  scheduled  so  that 
consumer  groups  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  that  the  two 
housing  agencies  agreed  to  my  request 
Public  hearings  on  the  proposed  forms 
were  held  on  April  5  and  6. 1  testified  on 
these  forms  and  pointed  out  that  If  they 
are  approved  in  their  present  form,  they 
will  severely  cripple  the  legal  rights  of 
the  American  homebuyer.  They  consti- 
tute a  form  of  "legal  overkill"  imdef 
which  the  lender  is  given  every  conceiv- 
able form  of  protection  at  the  expense  of 
the  homebuyer. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  public 
hearings  scheduled  by  FNMA  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion are  successful  in  developing  forms 
which  are  more  evenly  balanced  between 
the  lender  and  the  borrower.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  testimony  before 
these  two  agencies  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statzkkmt  or  Senator  William  Psoxmiex  on 
PaoposED   Standarh   Mortgage  Forms,   Be- 
fore   THE    Pkberal    National     Mortgage 
Association  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
MoRTCAQE  Corporation,  April  6,  1971 
I   want  to  congratulate  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  for  hold- 
ing   hearings    on    their    proposed    standard 
mortgage  forms.  These  standards  forms  will 
be   required   by   the   two   housing   agencies 
when  they  buy  conventional  mortgages  and 
will  therefore  affect  the  legal  rights  of  mil- 
lions of  American  homebuyers  In  the  years 
to  come.  They  undoubtedly  wlU  become  the 
8t«uid«u-d  mortgage  form  used  by  all  mortgage 
lenders  throughout  the  country.  The  deci- 
sions reached  on  these  forms  wlU  have  an 
Important  eoid  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
American  consumer.  Thus,  it  Is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  public  hecwlngs  be 
held  on  so  Important  a  matter. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Mortgage  Corporation 
and  FNMA  of  January  26,  I  argued  that  the 
first  draft  of  the  proposed  mortgage  forms 
seemed  to  be  unduly  weighted  on  the  side  of 
the  lender.  I  urged  that  the  proposed  forms 
be  printed  In  the  Federal  Register  and  that 
public  hearings  be  held  so  that  consumer 
spokesman  could  make  their  views  felt.  I  am 
deUghted  that  you  have  decided  to  follow 
these  suggestions. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  am  testifying  as  an  individual  U.S. 
Senator  and  my  views  do  not  necessarily  re- 
flect those  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  which  has  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  the  two  housing  agencies. 
Our  Committee  has,  however,  taken  a  strong 
interest  In  consumer  protection  legislation 
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and  I  am  sure  Ito  meml>er8  will  be  watching 
your  deliberations  with  considerable  inte*- 
est.  To  my  knowledge,  ivo  member  has  ytt 
requested  Congressional  bearings  on  the  suo- 
Ject  and  I  am  hopelul  that  your  hearing 
today  will  prove  successful  In  redressing 
some  of  the  inequities  In  the  proposed  formfc, 
thus  precluding  the  need  for  any  additional 
Congressional  Involvement. 

My  concern  over  the  original  forms  p 
posed  by  PNMA  was  with  the  procedure 
which    they    were    being    developed    as    wi 
as  with   the  provisions  of  the  forms  the 
selves.    On    the   procedural    question,   I   u: 
derstand  the  proposed  forms  were  circula- 
te 8.000  mortgage  lenders  but  only  to  a 
handful  of  consumer  groups  cc  Indej^ende: 
experts.  Indeed,  the  letter  transmitting 
first  draft  of  the  proposed  forms  frankly 
mltted  that  the  forms  "represent  the  thin 
Ing  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  pesldentl 
lending  community."  It  is  no  wonder,  the 
fare,  that  the  forms  are  heavily  biased 
the  side  of  the  lender.  As  one  Harvard  1 
professor   aptly   observed.   "They   read   as 
they  had  been  drafted  entirely  by  a  co; 
mittee  of  bank  lawyers."' 

In  this  era  of  consumer  proteotion.  I 
it  somewhat  disappointing  that  our  Pede: 
housing  agencies  have  been  so  Insensitive 
the  rights  of  the  homebuyer.  One  can  w 
Imagine  the  loud  crys  of  anguish  if  a  go 
emmental  agency  attempted  to  promulgi 
far-reaching  regulations  affecting  the  b 
nees   community   without   adequate   notl 
without  publication  in  the  Federal  Regis 
and  without  provisions  for  a  public  hearl 
And  yet  this  is  exactly  what  FNMA  and 
Mortgage  Corporation  were  proposing  to 
with    respect    to    their    standeurd    mortg. 
forms. 

OongresB  did  not  create  FNMA  and  trie 
Mortgage  Oocporatlon  to  serve  the  lend*. 
The  whole  purpose  in  having  these  two  agea- 
cVee  Is  to  serve  the  homebuyer  and  to  malie 
It  poeslble  for  him  to  obtain  a  mortgage  loefx 
on  terms  which  are  fair  and  peaeonable.  U4- 
fortunately.  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  tit 
some  housing  agency  officials  to  think  of 
themselves  ae  servants  of  the  lend«-.  I  ho^ 
that  today's  hearings  will  mark  the  first  stip 
towards  reorienting  the  views  and  attltudda 
of  these  officials. 

The  argument  is  sometimes  made  that  tl^e 
mortgage  forms  must  provide  adequate  pr6- 
teotlon  for  the  lender  in  order  to  Induce  it  - 
vestors  to  put  their  money  into  mortgagefc. 
The  lender  does,  of  course,  need  to  have  his 
investment  protected.  But  the  proposed  mor  - 
gage  forms  to  be  required  by  our  two  Peden  il 
housing  agencdes  go  well  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate need  for  Investment  security.  The  y 
constitute  a  form  of  "legal  overkill"  undiir 
which  the  lender  is  given  every  conceivab  e 
form  of  protection  at  the  expense  of  tie 
homebuyer. 

I  have  reviewed  the  second  draft  of  tie 
proposed  mortgage  forms  circulated  by  tie 
two  Federal  housing  agencies  on  February  5. 
1971.  This  second  draft  eliminates  some  of 
the  more  glaring  legal  atrocities  contain*  d 
in  the  first  draft  dated  November  18,  197). 
For  example,  under  the  second  draft,  tie 
lender  will  no  longer  acquire  a  security  ii- 
terest  In  all  household  appliances  purchased 
by  the  homeowner  as  he  did  under  the  flrut 
draft.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  first  draft  of  ti  e 
proposed  mortgage  forms  even  gave  the  lenc  - 
er  an  Interest  in  any  flowers  or  rosebush!  is 
planted  by  the  homeowner.  The  gardeners  ( (f 
America  can  breath  a  sigh  of  relief  that  th  s 
Iniquitoiis  provision  has  been  dropped  In  tl  e 
second  draft 

While  the  second  draft  contains  some  In- 
provements.  it  does  not  go  nearly  far  enoug  b 
In  protecting  the  legal  rights  of  the  homi - 
owner.  The  revised  forms  are  still  heavi:  y 
slanted  in  favor  of  the  lender.  If  they  are  aj- 
proved  as  written,  they  will  severely  cripp  e 
the  legal  rights  of  the  American  homebuye  r. 
I  am  sure  that  as  a  result  of  the  inf ormatlo  a 


gathered  In  these  hearings,  the  two  Federal 
housing  agencies  can  develop  mortgage  forms 
which  are  more  evenly  balanced  between  the 
lender  and  borrower. 

I  have  also  reviewed  the  excellent  alterna- 
tive forms  prepared  by  Mr.  Spanogle  of  the 
Public  Interest  Research  Group.  These  alter- 
native forms  appear  to  strike  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable balance  between  the  lender  and  bor- 
rower and  I  would  hope  you  will  give  them 
serious  consideration.  No  doubt  some  lenders 
will  argue  that  these  alternative  forms  are 
unworkable  and  will  cause  investors  to  put 
their  money  elsewhere.  Before  accepting  any 
of  these  argiunents.  I  would  hope  you  would 
demand  specific  proof.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  lenders  view  almost  any  change 
as  catastrophic.  It  therefore  seems  wiser  to 
err  on  the  side  of  the  homebuyer  by  adopting 
the  consumer  oriented  forms.  If,  in  practice, 
some  of  the  provisions  actually  do  have  a  de- 
pressing effect  upon  the  level  of  mortgage 
investment,  the  forms  can  always  be  modi- 
fled. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  comment  in  detail 
on  all  of  the  provisions  In  the  second  draft 
which  need  correction.  I  would  like  to  out- 
line some  of  the  more  important  deflclencies. 

First  of  all,  the  promissory  note  attached 
to  the  mortgage  form  makes  it  passible  for 
the  lender  to  accelerate  the  entire  amount 
due  without  notice  if  the  homeowner  Is 
more  than  30  days  late  in  a  payment.  If  the 
homeowner  cannot  pay  the  outstanding 
amount  due,  the  lender  can  then  foreclose. 
This  provision  gives  the  lender  a  grossly  un- 
fair advantage  over  the  homeowner.  If  a 
family  is  only  30  days  late  in  meeting  a  pay- 
ment because  of  temporary  financial  diffi- 
culties or  even  forgetfulness,  they  can  lose 
their  home. 

The  lender  should  have  the  right  to 
accelerate  the  entire  amovint  due  if  the 
buyer  is  late  on  a  monthly  payment.  But 
surely  the  homeowner  is  entitled  to  a  reason- 
able notice  of  the  lender's  intention  to 
accelerate.  If  he  Is  given  reasonable  notice 
he  then  has  an  opportunity  to  bring  his  pay- 
ments up  to  date,  thereby  pireventlng  the 
mortgage  loan  from  being  accelerated. 

Without  this  protection,  it  is  entirely  p)os- 
sible  for  an  unscrupulous  lender  to  seize 
upon  late  payments  as  an  excuse  for 
accelerating,  thereby  forcing  the  homeowner 
to  reflxiance  his  mortgage  at  a  higher  Interest 
rate  or  lose  him  home. 

Second,  the  proposed  forms  require  that 
the  homeowner  prepay  his  real  estate  taxes 
and  property  Insurance  by  making  monthly 
payments  into  an  escrow  account  held  by  the 
lender.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  homeowners  will  prefer  the  con- 
venience of  this  arrangement  and  I  do  not 
suggest  that  it  be  prohibited.  Nonetheless, 
there  are  some  homeowners  who  prefer  to 
pay  their  taxes  or  insurance  direct  when  they 
are  due  and  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
not  have  this  option,  particularly  If  it  Is 
agreeable  to  the  lender. 

The  proposed  standard  form,  however, 
would  preclude  such  an  arrangement  even 
if  the  lender  were  willing.  It  thus  interferes 
with  the  freedom  of  contract  between  the 
lender  and  borrower.  It  attempts  to  lock 
every  homebuyer  Into  a  single  mold  regard- 
less of  individual  preferences. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  option  for  Including 
taxes  and  Insurance  on  the  monthly  mort- 
gage payments  rest  exclusively  with  the 
buyer.  However,  there  are  occasions  when  the 
lender  might  have  a  legitimate  reason  to 
require  the  eecrowlng  of  tax  payments.  He 
might  be  dissatisfied  with  the  ability  of  the 
homeowner  to  pay  his  taxes  in  one  lump  sum 
when  due.  Since  a  tax  lien  can  be  placed 
upon  the  property,  the  lender's  security  In- 
terest is  affected.  There  is,  however,  no  legiti- 
mate reason  for  a  lender  to  require  that 
insurance  funds  be  escrowed. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  op- 
tion of  including  property  insvirance  pay- 


ments on  the  monthly  mortgage  payment 
rest  exclusively  with  the  homebuyer.  Second, 
the  forms  should  permit  the  borrower  and 
lender  to  negotiate  as  to  whether  tax  pay- 
ments will  be  similarly  escrowed.  During  a 
period  where  mortgage  funds  are  readily 
available,  such  as  the  present,  the  home- 
buyer  has  the  ability  to  shop  aroimd  for 
a  mortgage  loan  at  the  most  favorable  terms. 
Under  these  circumstances,  many  mortgage 
lenders  are  willing  to  forego  the  eecrowlng  of 
tax  payments.  These  natm-al,  competitive 
forces  of  the  market  place  should  not  be 
frustrated  by  governmentally  sponsored 
standard  mortgage  forms  which  would  pro- 
hibit a  lender  from  offering  more  fiexible 
terms  to  a  qualified  borrower. 

Third,  there  is  nothing  in  the  proposed 
forms  to  prevent  a  lender  from  requiring 
excessive  initial  payments  into  an  escrow  ac- 
count for  taxes  and  insurance.  Indeed,  the 
forms  permit  the  lender  to  require  whatever 
he  deems  necessary.  Thus,  it  would  be  p>oesl- 
ble  for  a  lender  to  require  the  borrower  to 
deposit  one  or  more  year's  tax  and  insurance 
payments  into  an  escrow  account  at  closing 
time  and  to  make  monthly  payments  there- 
after. I  know  of  a  case  where  a  lender  re- 
quired the  borrower  to  deposit  insurance 
premiums  for  the  first  three  years  Into  an 
escrow  account. 

There  is  no  legitimate  reason  for  a  lender 
to  have  any  more  funds  in  the  tax  and  in- 
surance escrow  account  than  may  become 
due  and  payable  at  the  time  the  next  bills 
are  rendered.  The  standard  forms  should  pro- 
hibit the  lender  from  padding  the  escrow  ac- 
count, but  unfortunately,  they  fall  to  do  so. 

Fourth,  the  proposed  mortgage  forms 
actually  prohibit  the  payment  of  Interest 
on  tax  and  Insurance  funds  held  In  the 
homeowner's  escrow  acoovmt  even  though 
the  lender  has  the  use  of  those  funds.  If 
this  provision  had  been  developed  by  a 
group  of  private  lenders  Instead  of  the 
Federal  government.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Justice  Department  could  bring  an  anti- 
trust action  on  the  grounds  that  the  pro- 
vision is  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  In  re- 
straint of  trade. 

I  do  not  wish  to  get  Into  an  argument 
over  whether  the  lender  should  or  should 
not  pay  interest  on  escrow  funds.  Some 
lenders  probably  break  even  or  even  lose 
money  because  of  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing escrow  funds.  Others  undoubtedly  make 
money. 

Regardless  of  each  lender's  situation.  I 
find  it  absurd  that  standard  mortgage  forms 
promul^ted  by  the  FederaJ  govemmenrt 
would  absolutely  prohibit  the  payment  of 
Interest.  This  is  governmentally  Imposed 
price  fixing  at  its  worse.  I  believe  it  is  far 
more  preferable  and  consistent  with  our 
economic  traditions  to  let  the  market  place 
determine  whether  Interest  is  paid  on 
escrow  funds.  Let  the  borrower  and  lender 
bargain  over  the  payment  of  interest.  I  do 
not  say  the  forms  should  require  the  pay- 
ment of  interest,  but  neither  should  they 
prohibit   such   payment. 

I  would  hate  to  think  our  lending  In- 
stitutions could  not  survive  without  the 
goverrunentally  Imposed  price  fixing  Im- 
plicit in  the  proposed  forms.  One  would  not 
be  too  Inaccurate  to  say  that  these  proposed 
mortgage  forms  represent  socialism  for  the 
lender  and  free  enterprise  for  the  borrower. 

Fifth,  the  projKJsed  mortgage  forms  pro- 
vide for  a  prepayment  p)enalty  of  an  unspeci- 
fied amount  If  the  borrower  wishes  to  pay 
off  his  mortgage  during  the  flrst  few  years 
of  the  loan.  This  provision  can  work  an 
extreme  hardship  on  military  families  and 
others,  who,  by  the  nature  of  their  occupa- 
tions, are  required  to  make  frequent  moves 
every  few  years. 

If  the  rationale  for  a  prepayment  i)enalty 
is  to  permit  the  lender  to  recover  his  fixed 
administrative  expenses  which  would  not  be 
realized  through  early  repayment,  the  argu- 
ment is  dubious  since  most  mortgage  lend- 
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.r.  fullv  cover  their  administrative  costs  at 
*rLlM  time  by  charging  points, 
•^^nlhe  other  hand,  if  the  reason  for  a  pre- 
Zl^l  oenalty  clause  U  to  prevent  the 
^re^uyerf^in  refinancing  when  rates  ^ 
^^S  the  provision  U  unfair  because  the 
^Vaiso  pennlt  the  lender  to  require  a  new 
^  ^«  llanat  a  higher  rate  if  the  original 
HuvT^lli^  ^ome  to  a  new  buyer.  If  the 
S  hM  the  opportunity  to  Uke  advantage 
if  a  higher  rate  a  similar  privilege  must  be 
accorded  the  borrower. 

T  believe  the  prepayment  penalty  clause 
should  be  stricken  from  the  forms.  Substan- 
tSa  prepayment  penalty  clauses  can  lock 
hom«^wSeis  m  their  present  homes  and  dls- 
Wrt  the  orderiy  functioning  of  our  housing 
iCkets.  It  can  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
thT  demand  for  new  home  construction  on 
the  Dart  of  families  who  already  occupy  a 
home  Prepayment  penalty  clauses  also  re- 
tard  the  sale  of  existing  homes. 

Sixth  the  proposed  mortgage  forms  sub- 
ject hoinebuyers  to  possible  tle-ln  sales  of 
Property  Insurance  by  stipulating  that  the 
insurance  company  must  be  satisfactory  to 
the  lender.  My  Subcommittee  on  Pinanclal 
Institutions  has  uncovered  numerous  abuses 
in  the  sale  of  credit  life  Insurance.  Instead 
of  selecting  the  lowest  costing  credit  life 
insurance  most  creditors  select  the  highest 
cost  insurance  in  order  to  earn  greater  com- 
missions This  form  of  reverse  competition 
has  kept  credit  life  Insurance  premiums  ex- 
cessively high. 

I  am  fearful  that  the  same  result  would 
occur  if  the  standard  mortgage  forms  were 
to  permit  the  mortgage  lender  to  veto  the 
right  of  the  homebuyer  to  select  his  own  In- 
surance company.  I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  homebuyer  be  permitted  to 
select  any  Insurance  company  he  wanted  as 
long  as  the  company  were  Ucensed  by  the 
SUte  Insurance  Commissioner  to  do  busi- 
ness in  that  SUte.  If  It  Is  concluded  that 
lenders  cannot  adequately  rely  upon  the 
certifications  of  State  Insurance  CommU- 
sioners  the  mortgage  forms  can  ftirther  re- 
quire that  the  insurance  company  also  be  ap- 
proved by  a  Federal  agency  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Seventh,  the  propKjsed  forms  prevent  the 
borrower  from  collecting  the  proceeds  of  any 
Insurance  payment  and  deciding  whether  to 
repair  the  proi>erty,  reduce  the  principal  on 
the  mortgage,  or  use  the  money  for  some- 
thing else.  Instead,  the  proceeds  are  paid 
to  the  lender  and  he  Is  given  the  exclusive 
right  to  decide  what  to  do  with  the  proceeds. 
For  example,  suppose  a  homeowner's  roof 
were  damaged  by  fire  and  the  insurance 
company  paid  the  mortgage  lender  $2,000  in 
damages.  The  lender  would  have  the  power 
to  use  the  $2,000  to  reduce  the  principal  of 
the  mortgage  loan  instead  of  repairing  the 
roof.  If  the  homeowner  wanted  the  roof  re- 
paired, he  would  have  to  pay  for  the  repairs 
with  his  own  money.  Or  perhaps  he  could 
be  "persuaded"  to  take  out  a  home  Improve- 
ment loan  from  the  lender  at  a  much  higher 
rate  of  Interest. 

I  see  no  reason  to  g^ve  the  lender  this 
much  power.  The  homebuyer  should  have 
control  of  any  Insurance  proceeds  as  long 
as  the  lender's  security  Interest  Is  not  Im- 
paired. For  example.  If  the  borrower  wants  to 
spend  the  Insurance  proceeds  on  something 
else  without  repairing  the  damage  to  his 
home,  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  as 
long  as  the  revised  value  of  his  home  exceeds 
the  amount  due  on  the  mortgage.  The  lender 
should  be  permitted  to  take  control  of  any 
Insurance  proceeds  only  If  the  homeowner's 
proposed  use  of  those  proceeds  would  leave 
the  value  of  the  property  less  than  the 
amount  due  on  the  mortgage  loan. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  deflclencies  In 
the  projKJsed  standard  mortgage  forms.  There 
are  others  of  a  more  detailed  nature  which 
I  have  not  gone  Into. 
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In  summary,  I  believe  the  proposed  forms 
are  unfair  to  the  American  homebuyer.  They 
constitute  a  major  step  backwards  In  con- 
sumer protection.  They  are  totally  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  government's  duty  toward  the 
homebuyer.  And  they  are  dlrecUy  contrary  to 
the  objectives  of  the  authorizing  legislation. 
X  would  hope  that  these  hearings  will  lead  to 
a  considerable  revision. 

A  mortgage  form  is  probably  the  most  Im- 
portant single  legal  document  a  person  will 
sign  In  his  lifetime.  Morever,  an  investment 
in  a  home  Is  probably  the  most  substantial 
financial  commitment  he  will  make.  The 
mortgage  form  vrtll  effect  his  legal  and  finan- 
cial well-being  over  a  25  or  30  year  period. 
However,  despite  the  extreme  importance  of 
a  mortgage  contract,  most  homebuyers  do  not 
bother  to  read  it  In  detail  or  obtain  repre- 
sentation from  an  attorney. 

Since  these  prop>o8ed  mortgage  forms  are 
being  promulgated  by  agencies  or  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  government,  most 
homebuyers  will  be  even  less  inclined  to  ex- 
amine their  mortgage  contract  carefully. 
Most  homebuyers  will  assume  that  Federally 
approved  forms  could  not  possibly  contain 
provisions  which  are  to  their  financial  dis- 
advantage. In  view  of  the  great  public  trust 
assumed  by  FNMA  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  it  Is  imperative 
that  the  forms  be  as  fair  and  as  reasonable 
to  the  borrower  as  they  are  to  the  lender. 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago  Congress  authorized  the  central 
Arizona  project  after  many  years  at  study 
and  debate. 

Since  then  progress  has  continued  to  be 
agonizingly  slow  for  those  of  us  who 
understand  the  importance  of  this  proj- 
ect to  the  future  of  Arizona. 

One  stumbling  block  hopefully  was  re- 
moved April  13  when  Gov.  Jack  WilUams 
signed  a  new  bill  passed  by  the  Arizona 
Legislature  creating  a  conservancy  dis- 
trict. This  provides  the  legal  machinery 
for  contracting  for  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect water. 

It  is  my  hope  that  now  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  will  provide  the 
means  to  get  work  on  the  central  Arizona 
project  in  high  gear  and  to  complete  it 
by  1980. 

The  urgency  of  this  project  has  been 
underscored  in  recent  months  by  the 
severe  drought  that  has  struck  Arizona. 

A  good  summary  of  the  project,  where 
it  stands,  and  its  purpose,  was  published 
in  the  most  recent  issue  of  Lawyers  Title 

This  article  was  written  by  Rich  John- 
son, executive  director  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  Association.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  so  that  it  may  be  avail- 
able to  Senators  who  are  interested  in 
following  the  progress  of  this  important 
project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 


Arizona's   Watkb   PcTua*   Brightend) 
(By  Rich  Johnson) 

After  more  than  twenty  years  of  legislative 
and  legal  controversy,  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  was  authorized  as  a  federal  reclama- 
tion project  by  the  U.  S.  Congress  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1968.  _^ 

The  Project  U  one  of  the  most  extensive 
multiple-purpose  water  conservation  and 
utUlzation  projects  ever  authorized.  Slgnu- 


Icantly,  too,  in  the  legislative  process  leading 
to  authorization  some  of  the  most  trouble- 
some controversies  which  had  plagued  the 
seven  states  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  were 
resolved  so  that  future  water  resource  devel- 
opment can  proceed  on  a  broad  regional 
basis. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  au- 
thorizes not  only  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
but  also  five  smaUer  water  projecu  In  the 
four-state  upper  portion  of  the  Basin,  as  well 
as  instituting  studies  of  ways  in  which  the 
supply  of  water  in  the  Colorado  River  may 
be  augmented  to  meet  future  needs  of  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  areas  of  the  nation. 

The  Central  Arizona  Project  unit  will — 
when  completed  by  about  1980— deliver  an 
average  of  about  1.2  miUion  acre-feet  of 
Colorado  River  water  annually  to  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  municipal  users  pri- 
marily in  the  central  and  southern  areas  of 
the  state. 

The  project's  service  area  includes  the 
state's  two  major  cities  (Phoenix  and  Tuc- 
son) and  about  thirty  smaUer  towns,  and  has 
a  combined  population  of  more  than  1.5  mil- 
lion. It  also  includes  about  760,000  acres  of 
irrigated  farmland. 

Diversion  point  for  the  aqueduct  is  Lake 
Havasu  on  the  mainstream  of  the  Colorado 
River  Just  above  the  existing  Parker  Dam. 
Water  will  be  lifted  approximately  800  feet 
at  that  point  and  delivered  into  a  concrete 
lined  gravity  fiow  canal  for  a  trip  of  190 
miles  to  Orme  Dam  Reservoir,  about  26  miles 
northeast  of  Phoenix  in  the  Salt  River  Valley. 
From  there  the  aqueduct  will  continue 
southeast  for  about  97  miles  to  serve  users 
in  Pinal  and  southeastern  Maricopa  County. 
From  a  control  reservoir  near  Marana,  a  pipe 
aqueduct  will  carry  water  another  20  mUes 
south  to  industrial  and  municipal  users  in 
the  Tucson  area.  Prom  another  water 
source— the  San  Pedro  River  in  Cochise 
County— a  65-mlle  aqueduct  wUl  convey 
water  from  Charleston  Dam  Reservoir  to 
Tucson. 

Buttes  Dam  and  Reservoir  will  also  be  con- 
structed on  the  Olla  River  In  Pinal  County 
as  a  flood  control  and  water  conservation 
facility.  ^  ^^     , 

Reservoirs  at  Orme,  Buttes,  and  Charles- 
ton Dams  wUl  be  fuUy  developed  for  their 
recreation  values  as  well  as  their  regulatory 
and  storage  functions. 

No  new  hydroelectric  dams  will  be  con- 
structed on  the  mainstream  of  the  Colorado 
River  as  a  part  of  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect. The  electric  power  reqiUred  for  lifting 
the  water  will  be  suppUed  from  a  thermcl 
electric  plant  now  under  construction  near 

Page,  Arizona.  .^  ,    »  ,. 

Total  construction  cost  of  the  Project  is 
estimated  to  be  about  $1  billion,  of  which 
Arizona  beneflclartes  will  repay  about  87% 
to  the  federal  treasury  over  a  period  of  fifty 
years  following  completion. 

THX  rUBPOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect is  to  provide  a  supplemenUl  supply  of 
water  in  an  area  where  the  need  has  for 
many  years  exceeded  the  renewable  supply. 
Of  the  approximately  4.5  mllUon  acre-feet 
xised  annuaUy,  only  about  one  million  is 
avaiUble  from  locally  stored  river  flows.  The 
rest  is  pumped  from  deep  wells  which  Up 
stored  groundwater  deposited  over  a  period 
of  many  thousands  of  years. 

Depletion  of  the  groundwater  resource  to 
meet  progressively  greater  needs  has  been  a 
growing  problem  for  many  years.  As  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  is  designed  to  slow  the 
rate  of  annual  depletion,  deUvery  of  Central 
Arizona  Project  water  for  agricultural  use 
will  be  limited  to  lands  having  a  recent  his- 
tory of  irrigation.  ThU  reetricUon  wiU  pre- 
vent development  of  new  farmlands  using 
Project  water  and  help  to  susUin  production 
on  lands  already  develoi>ed. 

The  Project  plan  eanuarlOB  at  least  one- 
third  of  water  deliveries  for  domestic  mu- 
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nlclpal  and  IndiistrUI  vises  In  keeping  Iwlth 
the  urban  population  growth  and  tha  ex- 
pansion of  manufacturing. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  put  an  explicit  qollar 
value  on  water  In  an  arid  region  llkejArl- 
zona.  Water  Is  a  resource  rock  upon  ■^hlch 
the  total  economy  Is  built.  IX  the  preseni  an- 
nual use  of  water  per  year  In  the  state  Is 
viewed  In  relation  to  ann\xal  personal  in- 
oome,  then  the  approximately  6  million  fore- 
feet of  water  \ised  In  Arizona  Is  basic  tb  an 
Income  of  about  tS  billion.  The  eqiiatl^n  is 
at  least  indicative  of  the  value  of  the  I>roj- 
ect'8  U  million  acre- feet  of  delivered  ^ter. 

The  value  of  water  Is  never  static,  how- 
ever. As  Its  end  use  changes,  bo  doei  Its 
value,  and  In  Arizona  the  end  ti»e  is  grad- 
ually but  surely  changliig  fr<xn  the  lower 
per  unit  productive  value  of  agrtcultiiral 
Irrigation  to  the  higher  value  of  manufac- 
tured goods  and  the  Imponderable  v^ues 
of  domestic  municipal  use.  ! 

While  Central  Arizona  Project  vraitei)  de- 
liveries are  planned  primarily  for  the  qeeds 
of  people  In  the  most  heavily  populated,  and 
Induatrlallzed  central  and  southern  parts  of 
the  st«te,  the  plan  and  the  authorlzlnf  act 
provide  for  Indirect  augmentation  of  ^ater 
supply  m  the  higher  elevation  commiujltlee 
of  the  Arizona  northlands. 

This  would  be  accomj^lshed  by  exchang- 
ing Colorado  Klver  water  delivered  vt*  the 
Project  aqueduct  In  cenWal  Arizona  flor  a 
corresponding  amount  retained  by  users 
higher  up  on  the  state's  Internal  watersheds. 

That  principle  of  water  exchange  caq  not 
only  relieve  some  chronic  water  supply  prob- 
lems of  northern  county  cities  and  t<jwns, 
but  also  maJLe  possible  the  ultimate  Irtple- 
mentatlon  of  planning  for  recreation  water 
Impoundments  by  the  Arizona  Oame  and 
Pish  Department.  Such  relatively  small-Bcale 
Impoundments  will  serve  the  growing  rec- 
reation needs  of  the  people  in  central  Ari- 
zona and  enhance  the  recreation  orl^ted 
economics  of  the  area  In  which  thej  are 
located. 

WATEk    BOUBCXS 

With  the  Project  In  operation  after  1980, 
central  Arizona  will  have  one  of  the  most 
eophlstlcated  and  elective  water  supply  sys- 
tems In  the  world.  There  will  be  three  eotirces 
to  draw  from— evirface  runoff  water  stortd  In 
reeervolrs  on  the  Olla,  Salt,  Verde,  Agua  Prla, 
and  Sen  Pedro  rivers;  groundwater  reserves; 
and  Colorado  River  water  delivered  vU|  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  aqueduct. 

These  three  sources  can  be  drawn  Upon 
by  management  decision  for  varying  amounts 
and  different  proportions  of  the  total  de- 
mand depending  upon  variations  In  the 
quantities  available  from  the  two  stored 
surface  water  sources — reeervolrs  on  Inttmal 
streams,  and  Lake  Mead  on  the  Colorado 
River.  Withdrawal  of  groundwater  can  be  re- 
duced when  surface  watw  supplies  are  rela- 
tively abundant,  thus  permitting  more  re- 
charge to  accumulate  In  groundwater  aqui- 
fers for  use  In  periods  when  surface  waier  Is 
leas  abundant. 

In  addition  to  these  three  primary  sources, 
about  60%  of  all  Central  Arizona  Pitoject 
water  delivered  for  xirban  municipal  ^3B%  will 
be  returned  as  sewage  effluent  and  available 
for  treatment  and  reuse  for  appropriate  bene- 
ficial purposes. 

This  avallabUlty  of  water  prodx^ctlon 
source  alternatives  puts  central  Arlzoha  In 
aa  enviable  position;  in  fact,  a  better  poel- 
tKn  than  that  of  most  regions  of  nortnally 
more  abundant  water  where  the  total  de- 
pendency Is  upon  a  single  developed  source 
of  snpply. 

Before  the  Central  Arizona  Project  ctin  go 
on  the  hne.  of  course.  It  must  be  completed 
In  steel  and  oonerete.  At  present  it  U  an 
eogineerlng  plan  on  the  drawing  boaMs  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Final  advance 
planning  leading  to  the  awarding  of  con- 
Btruotlon  oontraets could  not  be starteduntll 
the  Project  had  been  authorised  by  Congress. 


Pollowlng  authorization  at  the  end  of  1968, 
the  process  of  advance  planning  began  in 
only  a  limited  way  until  Congress  appro- 
priated $1.1  million  for  the  purpose  in  De- 
cember 1969. 

For  the  fiscal  year  which  began  July  1. 
1970,  the  Nixon  Administration  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  fS.l  million  for 
the  Central  Arizona  Project.  That  amount 
Includes  $200,000  which  was  withheld  from 
the  previous  year's  appropriation  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Of  the  $3.1  minion  recommended  tor  ap- 
propriation, about  •2.25  million  was  ear- 
marked as  the  federal  government's  1970-71 
obligation  towards  the  cost  of  constructing 
a  thermal  electric  generation  plant  from 
which  energy  will  ultimately  be  made  avail- 
able by  pumping  Colorado  River  water  via 
the  CAP  aqueduct.  This  left  about  $860,000 
for  continuation  of  CAP  diversion  and  aque- 
duct advance  planning.  This  Is  not  regarded 
as  adequate  funding  to  meet  the  require- 
ment* if  CAP  water  deliveries  are  to  begin 
in  1980. 

For  this  reason  the  state  legislature  has 
appropriated  $685,000  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  to  supplement  fimds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress. 

The  91st  Congress,  however,  acting  upon 
a  request  by  Arizona  Congressman  J<din 
Rhodes,  appropriated  an  additional  $1.2 
million  specified  for  actual  construction. 
These  construction  funds  may  or  may  not  be 
released  by  the  Administration's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  tor  use  this  year. 

Although  no  serious  question  has  ever 
been  raised  concerning  marketability  of  all 
the  water  to  be  made  available  by  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project,  it  became  necessary 
after  Project  was  authorized  to  begin  deter- 
mination of  how  the  water  would  be  allo- 
cated among  those  who  would  want  to  sign 
delivery  contracts  with  the  secretary  of  the 
Interior.  January  6,  1969,  the  secretary  asked 
that  potential  contractors  file  "expressions 
of  interest"  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

As  of  October  8,  1970.  a  total  of  47  of 
these  "expressions  of  interest"  had  been  filed, 
and  collectively  they  indicated  a  market  for 
rovighly  four  times  the  amount  of  water  that 
Is  likely  to  be  available  for  average  annual 
deUvery  via  the  CAP. 

ALLOCATION   CmDKLINm 

The  Arizona  Interstate  Stream  Oommls- 
aton,  which  was  authorized  several  years  ago 
to  advise  the  secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
connection  with  CAP  water  delivery  con- 
tracts, has  a  research  program  imder  way  to 
develop  water  allocation  guidelines  on  the 
basis  of  need  tmd  benefits.  This  work  is 
being  done  under  direction  of  the  oommls- 
slon'B  staff,  headed  by  the  state  water  en- 
gineer, Wesley  E.  Stelner,  and  the  consulting 
firm  of  Dvmlap  and  Associates.  The  studies 
involve  linear  mathematical  programming  of 
data  in  a  systems  analysis  giving  weight  to 
the  many  economic  and  social  effects  of 
water  allocation. 

Related  to  this  reeponslbiUty  the  com- 
mission has  also  established  a  Water  Allo- 
cation Advisory  Board  open  to  membership 
reiHesentlng  any  and  all  potential  users  of 
water  In  Arizona. 

The  question  of  water  supply  in  the  Col- 
orado River  for  the  CAP  has  been  raised  at 
various  times.  In  authorizing  the  Project, 
the  Congress  was  assvired  by  federal  water 
experts  that  the  supply  of  water  In  the  river, 
with  the  storage  reeervolrs  at  Hoover  and 
Olen  Canyon  dams,  will  be  sufficient  imtU 
about  1996  or  2000  to  meet  legal  delivery  re- 
quirements under  anticipated  development 
oondltlans. 

The  authorizing  act  also  directs  the  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  to  "conduct  full  and  com- 
plete reconnaissance  Investigations  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  general  plan  to  meet 
the  future  water  needs  of  the  Western 
United  States."  His  final  report  Is  to  be  sub- 
mitted  on  or  before  J\ine  30. 1977. 


Furthermore,  the  act  provides  that  satis- 
faction of  requirements  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  from  the  Colorado  River  constitutes 
a  national  obligation  which  shall  be  the  first 
obligation  of  any  water  augmentation  project 
planned.  Relieved  of  the  burden  of  the  Mexi- 
can Water  Treaty  obligation,  the  supply  of 
water  in  the  Colorado  River  will  be  adequate 
for  all  presently  existing  or  authorized  de- 
liveries to  the  CcHanAo  River  states,  accord- 
ing to  authorities. 

For  the  present  and  the  short-term  fu- 
ture, the  economic  values  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  are  primarily  in  terms  of 
preserving  agricultural  productivity  and  land 
values,  the  tax  base  associated  with  those 
values,  and  the  great  variety  of  business  ac- 
tivities associated  with  farm  crop  production. 

Despite  large  cash  receipts  for  crops  mar- 
keted from  Arizona  irrigated  farms,  the  trend 
in  Arizona  is  toward  urbanization  of  land 
which  {^pears  to  have  a  dependably  avail- 
able supply  of  water.  The  City  of  Phoenix, 
which  occupied  only  17.1  square  miles  In 
1960,  now  includes  247.7  square  miles  in  its 
corporate  limits.  The  city's  metropolitan  area 
now  has  a  population  of  nearly  a  million  peo- 
ple, using  more  than  200  gallons  of  water 
per  day  per  capita,  according  to  estimates 
prepared  by  the  Arizona  Interstate  Stream 
Commission. 

The  City  of  Tucson  has  experienced  a 
similar  rate  of  growth,  with  accompanying 
increases  in  municipal  water  useage.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  growing  need  for  domestic 
water  in  the  Tucson  area,  the  copper  min- 
ing industry  of  the  county  is  expanding  at  a 
rt^ld  pace  and  its  water  requirements  must 
be  met. 

The  fact  that  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect Skqueduct,  after  reaching  the  Salt  River 
Valley,  will  traverse  the  100-mlle  stretch  of 
land  between  Phoenix  and  Tucson  increases 
the  probability  that  this  corridor  will  be  ex- 
tensively virbanlzcd.  In  the  process  of  this 
development  the  economic  and  population 
impact  upon  Pinal  County,  lying  between 
Phoenix  and  Tucson,  is  bound  to  be  highly 
significant. 

This  potential  development  offers  Arizona 
a  unique  opportunity  for  long-range  plan- 
ning to  achieve  a  model  urban  environment. 
A  substantial  part  of  the  land  In  the  area 
between  Phoenix  and  Tucson  is  In  state 
ownership  making  it  possible  to  manage  Its 
development  according  to  a  master  public 
policy  plan.  The  corridor  can  be  segmented 
with  appropriately  spaced  regional  parks  to 
provide  open  space  and  recreation  facilities. 
Urban  community  water  system  effluent  can 
be  reused  for  recreation  purposes  and,  with 
proper  treatment,  for  irrigation  of  farm 
green  belts  separating  industrial  park  sites 
from  residential  areas.  Rights  of  way  for  util- 
ities such  as  power  and  a  mass  transportation 
system  can  be  established  well  before  they 
are  required. 

By  taking  these  planning  steps  now,  it  will 
be  possible  to  reduce  the  specter  of  over- 
crowding of  people  In  Phoenix  and  Tucson, 
to  reduce  the  concentration  of  air  pollutants 
which  are  associated  with  such  overcrowding 
of  people  and  their  traffic  congestion. 

A   MODXL  KNVIKONIfBNT 

In  short,  the  Central  Arizona  Project  aque- 
duct presents  a  very  real  opportunity  for 
Arizona  to  develop  a  model  virban-rural  en- 
vironment Unking  its  two  largest  cities,  and 
to  accomplish  it  in  a  way  that  \a  compatible 
with  resource  conservation  and  ecological 
goals. 

Still  on  the  horizon,  and  beyond  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project,  lies  the  challenge  that 
must  be  faced  by  all  of  the  American  South- 
west which  lies  in  the  arid  zone  of  the  vast 
Colorado  Basin.  Weather  modification  to  in- 
crease normal  precipitation  over  the  water 
sheds,  and  very  large-scale  water  desalting 
plants  are  posslbUities  receiving  intensive 
study  at  the  present  time.  Other  possibili- 
ties include  the  transportation  of  water  over 
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great  distances  from  regions  where  surplus 
water  may  be  found. 

Xhe  twenty-first  century  seems  likely  to  be 
m  age  in  which  many  of  man's  most  urgent 
Boclal,  environmental,  and  economic  prob- 
lems will  depend  upon  wise  development  of 
water  and  its  related  land  resources.  If  so, 
the  broad  regional  concepts  incorporated  in 
tbe  Central  Arizona  Project  authorization 
tct  may  be  the  pattern  for  planning  and 
action.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

ALASKA   OIL  DISCOVERIES 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  millions 
of  words  have  been  written  about  the 
Alaska  oil  discoveries,  the  proposed 
Alaska  pipeline,  the  ecology  of  the  tun- 
dra, and  the  relationship  of  all  this  to 
national  energy  needs. 

Recently  I  read  an  article  in  the  Bul- 
letin of  Atomic  Scientists  that  provides 
such  a  fresh  perspective  to  these  im- 
portant and  complex  Issues  that  is 
worthy  of  special  notice.  In  this  brief 
piece,  William  W.  Porter  II.  of  Palm- 
dale,  Calif.,  gives  us  a  rare  Insight  to  the 
possible  consequences  to  the  human  en- 
vironment of  our  failure  to  move  ahead 
with  production  of  our  known  energy 
reserves  in  Alaska. 

It  is  an  article  worth  reading  and  pon- 
dering, for  it  is  a  forerunner  to  diCQcult 
questions  of  public  policy  that  will  arise 
all  too  soon  if  we  lose  perspective  on  how 
a  modem  society  is  to  maintain  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Por- 
ter's article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COMPBTmON  Bftwsen  Ecostbtxms 

L.  C.  Bliss'  article  on  "Why  We  Must  Plan 
Now  to  Protect  the  Arctic"  (Bulletin,  Oct. 
1970)  has  given  a  good  resume  of  the  unusual 
engineering  problems  caused  by  pemja- 
froet — soil  with  pore  spaces  permanently 
filled  with  ice  to  depths  down  to  some  1,200 
feet — but  the  conclusions  do  not  follow 
logically. 

The  argument  to  curtail  Alaska  oil  devel- 
opment starts  from  the  long  popular  fallacy 
which  equates  "environmental  technology" 
with  "economic  and  engineering  technology" 
—a  theme  often  repeated  with  references  to 
economic  pressure,  companies,  stockholders, 
profits,  etc.  This  conflict  is  not  between  the 
public  Interest  in  Alaskan  environment  and 
the  private  economic  Interest  of  oil  com- 
panies and  their  stockholders.  The  real  con- 
flict is  the  competition  between  two  ecosys- 
tems: part  of  the  Arctic  ecosystem,  and  the 
ecosystem  of  the  200  million  people  In  the  48 
states. 

Environmentalists,  in  general,  have  failed 
to  evaluate  the  human  environment,  or  to 
recognize  that  oil  Is  the  mainstay  and  an 
Integral  and  indispensable  element  of  the 
human  ecosystem. 

Having  had  a  small  part  in  administering 
oil  reserves  as  an  Interior  Department  em- 
ployee In  World  War  n,  I  gained  a  frighten- 
ing Insight  Into  how  great  a  national  calam- 
ity an  oil  shortage  can  be:  no  oil — ^no 
mechanized  farming — no  food — famine— no 
general  transportation — no  national  de- 
fense— ^no  oil  and  gas  heating — no  adequate 
energy  supply,  since  about  74  per  cent  of 
total  VS.  energy  requirements  are  met  by 
oil  and  gas  etc. 

The  ecology  of  the  Arctic,  therefore,  has 
little  significance  until  compared  with  the 
contingent  ecology  of  the  48  states.  Every- 
body favors  continued  study  of  ecology  and 
development  with  a  r"1"imnm   of  damage; 


but  no  matter  what  ecologists  find,  it  can- 
not Jtistify  subjecting  200  mllUon  people  to 
an  c^  shortage  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
ecosystem  of  the  small  percentage  of  the  area 
of  the  North  Slope  that  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  oil  development. 

The  obligation  of  government  clearly  is  to 
favor  the  ecosystem  which  contributes  most 
to  the  weU-being  of  its  citizens.  ShaU  200 
million  i)eople  suffer  the  extreme  liardshlp 
of  an  oil  shortage  to  avoid  fancied  incon- 
venience to  a  few  caribou  and  moose,  or  the 
creation  of  more  small  lakes?  The  animals 
may  not  mind  anyway.  Caribou  graze  in  the 
oilfield  and  sleep  on  the  drilling  pads.  I  have 
had  to  Jam  on  brakes  to  avoid  hitting  a  moose 
ambling  along  a  Canadian  road  like  a  friendly 
cow. 

Human  survival  has  been  possible  only  by 
replacing  elements  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment with  human  environment  elements 
beneficial  to  man.  Buffalo  range  had  to  yield 
to  wheat  grovrtng  for  bread.  The  Stone  Age 
environment  that  supported  only  about  a 
million  Indians  In  1492  gave  way  to  our  en- 
vironment based  on  energy  and  metals.  Res- 
toration of  the  natural  environment  is,  there- 
fore, out  until  a  way  is  found  to  get  rid  of 
around  199  million  people. 

Resolution  of  competing  ecologies  in  fa- 
vor of  the  American  people  is  not  new.  After 
the  Panama  treaty  became  effective  February 
26,  1904,  there  was  no  hesitancy  In  deciding 
to  destroy  the  natural  environment  of  the 
Canal  Zone  which  favored  tropical  diseases, 
and  to  supplant  it  with  a  new  environment 
favorable  to  white  people. 

The  oft  heard  appeals  to  "save  the  Arctic" 
are  meaningless  and  misleading  because  "the 
Arctic"  is  not  threatened  by  odi.  The  North 
Slope  tundra  is  an  area  of  about  70,000 
square  miles  or  45  million  acres.  The  two 
outstanding  oil  lease  sales  of  July  1965  and 
the  famous  billion  dollar  sale  of  September 
1969  granted  less  than  half  a  million  acres 
each.  Oil  history  shows  that  much  of  it  will 
not  be  developed.  If  as  much  as  an  optimistic 
10  per  cent  of  the  North  Slope  ultimately 
should  be  developed  for  oil,  such  a  godsend 
to  the  country  would  still  leave  the  environ- 
mentalists over  40  million  acres  of  tundra 
free  of  oil  development.  Since  few  people 
have  seen  the  Alaskan  tundra,  which  slopes 
north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  still  fewer 
want  to  see  it,  those  who  know  the  gravity 
of  an  oil  shortage  believe  the  tundra  en- 
thusiasts should  be  able  to  get  by  with  the 
40  million  acres  of  nonoil  land. 

Various  suggestions  that  "governments  and 
society  must  insist  that  when  oil-fields  are 
discovered  they  are  not  harvested  until  really 
needed,"  and  that  potential  oil  reserves 
should  be  "set  aside  for  an  emergency"  Is 
dangerous  national  policy.  The  United  States 
really  needs  more  oil  reserves  now.  We  use 
about  34  per  cent  of  world  oil  production, 
but  own  only  8  per  cent  of  wtM'ld  oil  reserves. 
Under  prohibited  development,  there  will  be 
little  discovery  because  neither  government 
nor  industry  can  afford  to  lay  out  today's 
huge  exploration  costs  to  find  oilfields  they 
are  not  permitted  to  develop.  Such  curtail- 
ment of  oil  e^qiloration  and  development  now 
will  create  a  serious  shortage  for  the  United 
States  whenever  the  unreliable  world  supply 
gets  tight.  The  Suez  Canal  is  blocked  now. 
and  Syria  is  keeping  the  Trans-Arabia  pipe- 
line closed.  An  oil  supply  can't  suddenly  be 
turned  on  when  laymen  belatedly  recognize 
a  shortage  that  they  wouldn't  let  the  experts 
prepare  for  a  decade  or  more  sooner. 

The  Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  System 
(TAPS)  from  the  Alaskan  North  Slope  to  Val- 
des  on  the  Oulf  of  Alaska  will  not  "deliver 
oil  to  areas  where  there  is  little  oil  deficit." 
California  has  produced  about  10  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  since  1940  and  now  depends  on 
Imports  for  one-third  of  west  coast  needs 
compared  to  one-fifth  for  the  whole  country. 


This  is  no  "area  of  little  oil  deficit,"  but  an 
area  that  woxUd  be  in  serious  trouble  If  the 
eastern  hemisphere  political  situation  blows 
up  and  cuts  off  half  the  oil  supply  of  our  free 
world  allies  plus  some  of  our  own.  The  bur- 
den would  be  shifted  to  western  hemisphere 
sources  which  now  supply  the  California  defi- 
cit. This  is  a  very  dangerous  time  to  curtail 
oil  exploration  and  development. 


COMPARATIVE  TAX  STRUCTURES 
OF  UNITED  STATES  AND  OTHER 
TRADING  NATIONS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  causes  of  America's  failure  to  hold 
its  own  in  the  increasingly  competitive 
world  markets. 

One  of  these  causes  is  the  comparative 
tax  structures  of  the  United  States  and 
other  trading  nations. 

Most  of  our  foreign  competitors  have 
tax  structures  that  encourage  their  man- 
ufacturers to  invest  in  new  machinery 
and  equipment.  These  foreign  govern- 
ments not  only  provide  for  rapid  depreci- 
ation; they  also  offer  subsidies,  services, 
and  other  encouragement  for  their  man- 
ufacturers engaged  in  world  trade. 

International  trading  agreements  ar*? 
drawn  up  so  that  they  favor  our  com- 
petitors. These  agreements  give  fordgn 
governments  ample  opportunity  to  sub- 
sidize their  export  manufacturers,  but 
there  are  few  opportunities  for  the 
United  States  to  provide  incentives  legal- 
ly to  our  manufacturers. 

American  manufacturers  are  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  not  only  in  trying  to 
export  goods,  but  in  trying  to  maintain 
their  markets  against  foreign  competi- 
tion at  home. 

Currently  there  is  deep  concern  over 
imemployment  in  the  United  States,  and 
justifiably  so. 

Political  opportiinists  are  seizing  the 
issue  and  pointing  their  political  finger 
in  various  directions. 

One  thing  that  most  of  them  seem  to 
ignore  is  the  fact  that  there  must  be 
business  before  there  can  be  employment. 
If  American  industry  does  not  have  the 
Incentive  to  compete,  there  will  be  pre- 
cious few  jobs  for  Americans. 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Busi- 
ness Taxation  has  recommended  that 
changes  be  made  in  Treasury  Depart- 
ment regulations  to  provide  a  more  real- 
istic tax  depreciation.  This  would  be  a 
stimulus  to  American  industry  and  thus 
help  in  curing  unemployment. 

Early  next  month  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  will  hold  hearings  on  pro- 
posed new  regulations  that  would  ei- 
courage  American  business  to  modernize 
so  that  it  ctm  remain  competitive  in  to- 
day's world. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  has  sent  the 
IRS  an  interesting  memorandum  on  the 
proposed  regulations  for  depreciation  al- 
lowances using  the  asset  depreciation 
range  system,  lliis  memorandum  gives 
some  very  good  exsonples  of  why  we  need 
to  adopt  these  new  regulations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
terial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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APRit,  12,  1971. 
Re:    Proposed   regulations   for   depreclatldn 
allowances  using  the  asset  depreclatl4n 
range  system. 

COMMISSIONZS  or  INTXRNAL  REVENTTI 

Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Ma.  CoMMissioNEB :  The  Chamber  fcf 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  supports  tie 
Treasury  Department  In  Its  efforts  to  simplify 
and  make  more  realistic  tax  depreciation  by 
adoption  of  the  proposed  regulations  regard- 
ing the  asset  depreciation  range  (ADR)  sys- 
tem. 

For  many  years,  the  National  Chamber  his 
urged  meaningful  depreciation  reforms  to  llt- 
sure  the  continued  modernization  of  Amert- 
can  industry  and  to  enable  American  busi- 
ness to  compete  more  effectively  In  world 
markets.  The  prop>osed  regulations  are  a  mi- 
Jor  step  towsird  Implementing  the  National 
Chamber's  recoiounendatlons  and  the  Trea 
ury  Department  Is  to  bo  commended. 

ETTECT  ON  COMPBTmON   wrrH  OTHER 
INDUSTRIAL  NATIONS 

The  National  Chamber  has  long  called  f^r 
permanent  improvements  In  our  Inadeqi 
depreciation  structure  that  would  make  lit 
comparable  to  the  capital  recovery  allowances 
of  other  Industrial  nations.  The  United  Stai 
cannot    afford    to    fall    farther    behind    oi 
major  trade  competitors  and  still  hope  to 
cover  from  our  precarious  balance  of  pa| 
ments  piositlon.  We  cannot  afford  to  f' 
handicap  American  business  at  a  time  wh< 
modernization  and  expansion  of  our  prod' 
tlon  factors  are  so  necessary.  UntU  the  t: 
that  the  United  States  can  close  the  gap 
tween  the  systems  of  capital  recovery  ui 
by  our  competitors  and  that  which  Is 
lowed  by  our  own  tax  system,  there  will 
little  chance  for  Increasing  exports  and 
duclng  Imports. 

As  was  pointed  out  last  year  In  the 
port  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Busi- 
ness Taxation,  other  Industrialized  natlo|is 
have  provisions  relating  to  cost  recovery  Al- 
lowances and  capital  Investment  incentives 
that  are  much  more  favorable  than  our  ow. 
The  Task  Force  said :  j 

"If  tlie  United  States  Is  to  Improve,  pr 
even  maintain,  its  position  In  lutematloiial 
trade,  domestic  policy  will  have  to  encourage, 
rather  than  do>wngrade,  the  making  of  p^- 
vate  investment  for  expanding,  modernfe- 
Ing,  and  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  our  in- 
dustrial facilities.  Constructive  revision  lof 
the  present  capital  cost  recovery  system  I  Is 
an  Important  element  of  any  public  polijcy 
designed   to   further   this   objective." 

All    the   other   leading   Industrialized 
tlcms  have  adopted  cost  recovery  allowan(^ 
that  encourage  investment  In  machinery  and 
equipment.  Instead  of  an  Industry  writing 
off    machinery   and   equipment   In   thirteen 
years  in  the  United  States.  It  can  anticipate 
It  would  be  able  to  write  off  similar  equfc- 
ment  In  less  than  ten  years  in  such  cotm- 
trles  as  Italy,  France,  the  Netherlands,  STfe- 
<len.    Switzerland    and    West    Germany,    iln 
Japan,  such  machinery  could  be  written  pff 
In  eleven  years,  with  a  34.5  percent  allojw- 
ance  In  the  first  taxable  year  compared 'to 
7.7  percent  In  the  United  States    Thus,  ((he 
capital  cost  recovery  allowance  provided  for 
machinery    and   equipment    In    the    United 
States  Is  substantially  less  than  that  provid- 
ed  in   the   leading  Industrial   nations  with 
whom  we  are  competing  In  world  markits. 
Even  If  the  cost  recovery  periods  assigned 
to  machinery   and   equipment  according 'to 
the  present  guidelines  were  reduced  by  the 
40  percent  recommended  by  the  Preslde4t's 
Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation,  the  recCv- 
ery    would   stUl    be    less    than   the   recovery 
provided  for  In  Western  Europe  and,  in  the 
early  years,  less  than  the  recovery  provided 
for  In  Japan.  Therefore,  while  the  ADR  refu- 
l&ttoQs  are  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, they  win  only  partially  close  the  cap 
with  the  other  nations  against  whom  Amer' 
lean  business  must  compete. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL  OBSOLESCENCE  AND  INCREASE  IN 

EMPLOYMENT 

In  a  highly  technological  age,  the  American 
Industrial  community  Is  continually  faced 
with  a  need  to  replace  obsolete  equipment 
and  machinery.  It  Is  very  common  for  an  In- 
dustry to  purchase  and  Install  a  new  piece  of 
equipment  only  to  find  that  even  before  It 
becomes  fully  operative  it  has  become  ob- 
solete because  of  some  new  technical  develop- 
ment or  improvement.  Unfortunately,  often 
the  Industry  Is  forced  to  use  that  piece  of 
equipment  for  many  years  before  the  invest- 
ment capital  can  be  regained. 

High  labor  costs  in  this  country  have  a 
significant  Impact  on  the  ability  of  American 
industry  to  compete  In  world  markets.  A 
combination  of  high  labor  costs  and  the 
forced  retention  of  obsolete  equipment  serve 
only  to  deter  the  expansion  of  our  exports. 
What  we  need  Is  a  taxing  system  that  en- 
courages, rather  than  discourages,  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  Industrial  machinery  and 
equipment.  Realistic  depreciation  practices 
encourage  the  replacement  of  obsolete  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  and  assist  In  creating 
jobs  for  American  workers. 

With  wages  already  outpacing  productivity, 
there  can  be  but  one  practical  course  of  ad- 
justment. Since  wages  cannot  be  lowered, 
production  must  be  Increased,  and  to  do  so 
requires  that  an  adequate  capital  recovery 
system  be  permanently  worked  Into  our  tax 
structure.  The  National  Chamber  has  con- 
sistently asked  that  a  provision  be  written 
Into  the  tax  law  that  would  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  depreciation  structure;  a  provision 
that  would  represent  some  measurement  of 
the  unrecognized  obsolescence  In  capital  con- 
sumption. 

With  six  percent  unemployment  In  this 
country,  we  are  concerned  with  providing 
more  Jobs  and  raising  the  standard  of  living 
of  all  Americans.  As  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  said  in  hearings  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1961 ; 

"All  of  our  citizens  will  benefit  from  mod- 
ernization of  our  Industry.  A  basic  fact  of 
economic  life  Is  that  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion are  essential  to  higher  productivity. 
Rising  productivity  will  provide  us  with  a  ris- 
ing level  of  per  capita  Income,  with  resultant 
and  widely  shared  benefits  In  the  form  of  ris- 
ing real  wages  and  rising  Investment  In- 
comes." 

EFFECTS  ON  INFLATION 

A  problem  with  the  present  system  of  de- 
preciation Is  that  It  makes  no  edlowance  for 
Infiatlon,  which  raises  the  cast  of  replacing 
an  asset  without  raising  the  depreciation  set 
aside  for  It.  Due  to  Inflation,  United  States 
business  has  underdepreclated  Its  assets. 
overstated  Its  profits,  and  paid  Income  taxes 
on  the  overstatement.  In  essence,  American 
business  has  been  paying  taxes  on  Its  capital. 

As  was  stated  by  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Business  Taxation : 

"...  a  rapid  rate  of  expansion  of  produc- 
tion capability  is  desirable  In  the  interests 
of  reducing  the  costs  of  production  and  meet- 
ing more  fiilly  the  demands  arising  in  all 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Curbing  Inflationary 
pressures  Is  not  a  one-shot  matter;  over  the 
coming  years,  the  greater  the  Increase  In 
our  ability  to  produce,  the  better  able  will 
the  United  States  be  to  cope  with  these 
demands. 

•     •     • 

"Our  recommendations,  by  shortening  the 
time  lag  between  investment  and  write-off, 
would  accomplish  a  good  deal  toward 
reducing  the  adverse  Impact  of  Inflation  on 
the  adequacy  of  cost  recovery  allow- 
ances. . .  ." 

tNADEQTTACT  OF  FSXSSNT  DEPRECIATION 
PRACnCXS 

This  country's  depreciation  provisions 
have  been  Inadequate  as  far  back  as  1934 
when  T.D.  4422  was  Issued  by  Treasury  as  a 
substitute  for  a  proposed  statutory  reduc- 


tion In  depreciation  allowances.  T.D.  4422 
was  principally  a  revenue-raising  measiire 
to  finance  the  Federal  Government  during 
the  Depression.  In  1934  hearings  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  question 
of  reducing  depreciation  allowances  by  25 
percent  through  statutory  enactment,  the 
National  Chamber  In  Its  testimony  said: 

"The  present  statute  authorizes  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  Income  for  tax  purposes  of  'a 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  exhaustion,  wear 
and  tear  of  property  used  In  the  trade  or 
bu.slness.  Including  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  obsolescence.'  " 

It  Is  now  proposed  to  reduce  this  reason- 
aWe  allowance  by  25  percent  for  3  years. 
Taxes  levied  siccordlng  to  this  proposal  would 
be  taxes  based  on  an  alleged  Income  which 
did  not  exist  and  In  effect  would  be  a  direct 
tax  on  capital. 

Bulletin  "F"  In  Its  last  revision  was  used 
for  two  decades  before  It  was  replaced  in 
1962.  Bulletin  "P"  disregarded  obsolescence 
and  Its  demise  was  welcomed  by  the  business 
community.  As  the  National  Chamber  point- 
ed out  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In 
1958: 

"These  lives  In  Bulletin  'F'  are  based  on 
the  hlstorlcal-use  patterns  of  the  depres- 
slon-rldden  1930s  and  the  war  years  of  the 
early  1940s  .  .  .  The  law  provides  a  reason- 
able aUowacce  for  wear  and  tear  and  obso- 
lescence but,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  Imposed  by  the  1934  Treasury 
ruling  and  the  Revenue  Service  has  almost 
completely  nullified  the  allowance  for  obso- 
lescence. The  burden  of  proof  Is  Impossible. 
Obsolescence  cannot  be  proved;  It  can  only 
be  predicted.  And  Revenue  agents  generally 
do  not  let  taxpayers  depart  from  Bulletin  'F* 
or  the  historical  pattern  of  the  1930s  and 
1940s  by  gazing,  no  matter  how  Intelligently, 
Into  the  crystal  ball  of  prophecy." 

Inflation  and  rapid  obsolescence  were  caus- 
ing a  distortion  of  the  real  Income  of  busi- 
nesses and.  In  1964,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  was  amended  to  provide  for  more  real- 
istic depreciation  by  recognizing  the  double 
declining  balance  and  siun-of-the-yeais 
digits  methods  of  depreciation.  The  Code 
adopted  the  principle  of  allowing  greater  de- 
preciation allowances  in  the  earlier  years  of 
an  asset's  life,  and  less  In  the  later  years 
as  It  became  old  or  obsolete.  "Additional  first 
year  depreciation"  was  added  to  the  Code  of 
1958. 

While  accelerated  depreciation  and  addi- 
tional first  year  depreciation  were  generally 
welcomed  by  the  business  community,  they 
did  not  solve  the  real  problem  of  deprecia- 
tion. Thus,  the  outdated  Bulletin  "F"  was 
superseded  by  the  reserve  ratio  test  and  the 
guideline  lives  of  Revenue  Procediires  62-21 
and  65-13.  The  guidelines  have  Improved  the 
situation,  but  have  far  from  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  realistic  allowances. 

The  two  main  criticisms  of  the  reserve  ra- 
tio test  are  that  It  uses  the  hindsight  £*- 
proach  of  an  asset's  life,  similar  to  the  mor- 
tality tables  used  by  the  revenue  agents  un- 
der T.D.  4422,  and  that  it  Is  extremely  com- 
plex In  Its  application.  The  actual  effect  of 
the  reserve  ratio  test  Is  that  It  has  not 
worked  In  practice. 

In  line  with  the  Chamber's  position  that 
a  permanent  capital  cost  recovery  tax  sys- 
tem is  necessary,  In  1970  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Business  Taxation  urged  as  a  part 
of  its  recommendations  that  a  capital  cort 
recovery  allowance  system  be  substituted  for 
the  outmoded  systwn  of  deductions  based 
on  the  useful  life  of  property.  The  Task 
Force  also  recommended  that  the  reserve 
ratio  test  l>e  eliminated.  This  latter  position 
has  also  been  advocated  by  the  National 
Chamber  for  many  years. 

The  National  Chamber  views  the  proposed 
regulations  on  the  ADR  System  as  a  major 
step  towards  achieving  the  goals  of  an  ade- 
quate  capital   cost   recovery   system   of  de- 
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preclatlon.  The  Treasury  Department  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  Its  recommendations  for 
business  depreciation  reform.  It  Is  encourag- 
ing that  Treasury  has  recognized  the  defl- 
lieacy  in  reasonable  allowances  for  deprecla- 
flon  and  Is  taking  proper  steps  to  correct  that 
deficiency. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  R.  Stathau, 
Taxation  and  Finance  Manager. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION— PROPER 
EXERCISE  OP  TREATY-lblAKINO 
POWER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
taxlay,  I  spoke  at  some  length  concern- 
ing the  question  of  concurrent  Jurifidlc- 
tion  and  extradition  as  it  applies  to  the 
Genocide  Convention.  I  would  like  to- 
day to  speak  about  the  contention  that 
tlie  Genocide  Convention  would  alter  the 
balance  of  authority  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  I  believe 
that  tills  contention  is  unfounded. 

The  crime  of  genocide  comes  within 
the  scope  of  article  I,  section  8,  clause 
10  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  which  ex- 
pressly authorizes  Congrress,  "to  define 
and  punish  .  .  .  offenses  against  the  law 
of  nations."  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
to  review  the  background  of  this  clause 
in  the  Constitution  since  this  particular 
provision  of  the  Constitution  "has  sel- 
dom been  used  and  there  are  few  prece- 
dents imder  it."  Adrian  Fisher,  legal  ad- 
viser. Department  of  State,  "The  United 
Nations  and  the  Genocide  Convention," 
United  Nations  League  of  Lawyers  Re- 
view (Nov.  1950). 

In  the  Federalist,  No.  XLII,  Madison 
says: 

The  power  to  define  and  punish  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations, 
belongs  with  equal  propriety  to  the  general 
government,  and  Is  still  a  greater  Improve- 
ment on  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  These 
articles  contain  no  provision  for  the  case 
of  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations;  and 
consequently  leave  It  In  the  power  of  any 
indiscrete  member  to  embroil  the  confed- 
eracy with  foreign  nations. 

This  comment  in  the  Federalist  on 
this  subject  shows  clearly  that  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  felt  that  crimi- 
nal activities  of  international  concern 
should  be  a  matter  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  part  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 
In  the  principal  case  involving  article  1, 
section  8,  clause  10  of  the  Constitution, 
United  States  v.  Arizona.  120  U.S.  479 
(1887) ,  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  the 
constitutionality  of  a  Federal  statute  to 
prevent  and  punish  the  counterfeiting 
within  the  United  States  of  notes,  bonds, 
and  securities  of  foreign  governments  and 
on  this  provision  as  follows: 

Congress  has  the  power  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
Into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  the 
Oonstltutlon  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Art.  1.  Sec.  8.  Clause  18;  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
b«en  vested  exclusively  with  the  power  of 
representing  the  nation  In  all  its  Intercourse 
with  fwelgn  countries.  It  alone  caui  "regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations";  Art. 
1.  Sec.  8,  Clause  3;  make  treaties  and  appoint 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls.  Art.  n,  Sec.  2,  Qause  2.  A  state  Is 


expressly  prohibited  from  entering  Into  any 
oflaclal  intercourse  between  a  state  and  for- 
eign nations  In  prevented,  and  exclusive  au- 
thority for  that  purpose  given  to  the  United 
States.  The  national  government  Is  in  this 
way  made  responsible  for  foreign  nations 
for  aU  violations  by  the  United  States  of 
their  International  obligations  and  because 
of  this.  Congress  is  expressly  authorized  to 
"define  and  punish  .  .  .  offenses  against  the 
law  of  nations."  Art.  1,  Sec.  8,  Clause  10. 

In  1820,  Justice  Story  remarked  about 
the  uncertain  and  undeveloped  state  of 
that  part  of  international  law  which  re- 
lated to  international  crimes.  He  said: 
"Offenses,  too,  against  the  law  of  na- 
tions, cannot  with  any  accuracy,  be  said 
to  be  ascertained  and  defined  in  any  pub- 
Uc  code  recognized  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  nations.  In  respect,  therefore,  as 
well  as  to  felonies  on  the  high  seas  as  to 
felonies  against  the  law  of  nations,  there 
is  a  peculiar  fitness  to  giving  the  power 
to  define  as  well  as  to  punish;  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  consideration  had  very  great  weight 
in  producing  the  phraseology  (Article  I, 
Section  8,  Clause  10)  in  question."  United 
States  V.  Smith,  5  Wheat.  153, 159  (1820) . 

One  of  the  most  profound  influences 
upon  the  drafters  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion was  Blackstone.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
teresting to  note  a  passcige  In  volume  IV 
of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England,  where  it  is  stated: 

The  principal  offenses  against  the  law  of 
nations  animadverted  on  as  such  by  the 
municipal  laws  of  England,  are  of  three 
kinds:  1.  Violation  of  safe-conducts;  2.  In- 
fringement on  the  rights  of  ambassadors; 
and  3.  Piracy.  (15tb  Edition,  London,  1809, 
p.  67.) 

During  the  last  century,  there  have 
been  numerous  attempts  to  develop  in- 
ternational law  usually  through  the  con- 
clusion of  international  treaties  or  con- 
ventions so  as  to  make  illegal  various 
types  of  conduct.  The  most  notable  of 
these  efforts  was  the  establishment  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  subsequent 
attempts  to  insure  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  human  rights  vis-a-vis 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions.  Most 
authorities  maintain,  for  instance,  that 
the  practice  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
are  crimes  imder  international  law.  This 
principle  has  been  embodied  in  a  human 
rights  convention  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  is  a  party  to  this  con- 
vention— the  Convention  To  Suppress  the 
Slave  Trade  and  Slavery  of  September 
25,  1926.  The  convention  is  designed  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade  and  bring  about 
the  abolition  of  slavery;  and,  like  the 
Genocide  Convention,  it  obligates  con- 
tracting parties  to  penalize  violations  of 
the  convention.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
international  conventions  have  been 
adopted  to  repress  such  activities  as  the 
white  slave  trade,  illegal  traffic  in  arms 
traffic  in  narcotic  drugs,  and  counter- 
feiting. These  activities  are  also  cate- 
gorized by  some  authorities  as  crimes 
under  international  law.  It  certainly 
seems  proper,  then,  that  genocide  should 
be  within  the  scope  of  the  treatymaking 
power  of  the  United  States  and  also  with- 
in the  legal  jurisdiction  of  Congress  to 
outlaw. 

Phihp  Perlman.  Solicitor  General  of 
the  State  Department,  testified  In  1950 


before    the    Senate    Foreign    Relations 
Ccxnmlttee  that: 

It  Is  accurate  to  say  that  the  treaty  power 
extends  to  all  proper  subjects  of  negotiation 
with  other  governments,  and  that  Qenocide 
or  the  Oenoclde  Convention  appears  to  be  a 
proper  subject  of  negotiation. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  quickly  on  the 
Genocide  Convention.  It  seems  clear  that 
there  are  no  constitutional  barriers  to 
prevent  us  from  doing  so. 


DEATH  OF  ERNEST  F.   JESSEN. 
ALASKA    PIONEER 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  Alaska  is 
close  enough  to  its  frontier  origins  to 
pay  honor  to  its  pioneers. 

One  of  those  great  pioneers  died  March 
26  in  Fairbanks.  He  was  Ernest  F.  Jessen, 
a  man  who  had  spent  most  of  his  80 
years  in  Alaska. 

Ernie  Jessen  was  known  by  most 
Alaskans.  His  name  became  identified 
with  the  publications  which  he  produced. 
His  life  was  devoted  both  to  Alaska  and 
to  the  newspaper  business  and  he  sur- 
vived crisis  after  crisis  to  retain  his  voice 
in  Alaska  journalism. 

Ernie  Jessen's  is  a  story  that  may 
never  again  be  duplicated  in  Alaska. 
Newspapers  these  days  are  corporate  en- 
terprises. Few  rarely  become  extensions 
of  a  personality.  But  Jessen  was  an  ex- 
ception and  so  was  his  most  noteworthy 
publication,  Jessen's  Weekly.  His  service 
to  Alaska  never  can  be  adequately  de- 
scribed. But  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
can  sense  its  importance  by  the  depth  of 
feeling  for  our  loss.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  an  editorial  from  the  Anchor- 
age Daily  News  describing  Jessen's  place 
in  Alaska  be  printed  in  the  Recow). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EbiMKST  F.   Jessen 

We  Join  with  his  multitude  of  friends 
throughout  the  state  In  mourning  the  pass- 
ing of  Ernest  F.  Jessen,  publisher  of  Jessen's 
Weekly,  Jessen's  Dally  and  the  All-Alaska 
Weekly  In  Fairbanks. 

Ernie  Jessen  came  north  with  the  gold 
rush,  fell  In  love  with  .\laska  and  as  a  news- 
paperman persevered  through  setbacks  which 
would  have  driven  out  a  lesser  man.  He 
founded  Jessen's  Weekly  In  1942,  was  told  U 
"wouldn't  last  six  weeks,"  published  It  with- 
out missing  an  edition  through  an  $80,000 
fire  In  1948  until  he  sold  the  paper  In  1959. 
Soon  he  was  back  at  the  helm,  however, 
after  repossessing  the  publication  from  a 
successor  and  assuming  the  paper's  debts. 
The  Fairbanks  flood  of  1967  halted  publica- 
tion and  Jessen  sold  his  damaged  plant  to 
other  mterests,  who  converted  it  to  a  dally. 
The  dally  was  closed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  In  1969.  Again  Jessen  took  over  and 
tried  to  revive  the  daUy.  but  the  paper's  ac- 
cumulated debt  was  too  much  and  It  folded 
on  Aug.  27,  1969  By  last  year  Jessen  was 
back  once  again,  with  the  All-Alaska  Weekly. 
All  of  this.  It  should  be  added,  was  accom- 
plished despite  competition  from  the  dally 
Fairbanks  News-Miner. 

That  Is  staying  power  and  when  Ernie 
Jessen  died  at  80  last  Friday  Alaska  lost  Jiist 
a  little  of  Its  stamina  as  well  as  a  life-long 
friend. 


FAIR  FREE  TRADE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
Introduced  S.  1476,  a  bill  designed  to  help 
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foster  fair  free  trade.  It  would  bring  fot-     deed,   the   Nixon   AOmmistration   consKlers 


eign  manufacturers  doing  business  in  the 
United  States  effectively  imder  the  same 
antitrust  laws  that  aw)ly  to  American 
business. 

It  is  evident  that  free  trade  will  not  last 
much  longer  unless  our  trading  partners 
stop  abusing  the  system.  Japan  and  t|ie 
European  Economic  Community  wantjto 
play  the  game  imder  their  own  rules 
while  holding  the  United  States  to  ap- 
other  set  of  rules. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
overlooking  the  unfair  trading  tactics 
of  foreign  manufacturers.  Economic  sit- 
vival  is  now  the  issue. 

Our  Nation  has  been  slow  to  awaken 
to  this  problem.  Even  American  busineas- 
men,  who  should  be  the  first  to  recognize 
the  threat,  have  ignored  the  situation, 
apparently  hoping  the  problem  would  go 
away.  , 

Now  there  are  hopeful  signs  that  busi- 
ness leaders  and  the  public  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  unfair  foreign 
competition.  j 

A  very  good  article  on  this  matter  wiis 
published  in  Forbes  magazine  of  Mayll, 
1971. 1  ask  imanimou£  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artiele 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

Oks-Wat     Strkst — How    LoNO    Wnx    t^ 

Unttzd   Statss    Contdtus    Granting   Tpi 

Japanese   Ptnx   Access   to   Oub   Ma&ksts 

Whilk   U.S.   Business  Is   Sevirki,t   Ha^- 

STRtTNG  IN  Japan? 

Wbere  does  free  trade  stop  and  unfair 
competition  begin?  | 

Or,  put  It  another  way:  What  kind  oi  a 
game  Is  It  when  one  contestant  plays  by  tjhe 
rules  and  the  other  felloe  makes  up  his  o^ 
rules  as  he  goes  along? 

For  years  the  great  majority  of  buslne^- 
men  turned  their  backs  on  the  "belly- 
acbers" — largely  from  the  textile  and  shoe  in- 
dustries— who  argued  for  Import  quotas  add 
the  like.  But  that  was  before  the  unldue 
business-government  conglomerate  caljed 
Japan  Inc.  captured  upwards  of  60%  of  <ihe 
tX.S.  radio,  motorcycle,  electronic  calcxilator 
and  selected  camera  markets  (to  namoj  a 
few) ,  and  began  widening  Its  annual  tr^e 
surplus  with  us  to  around  •l.S  billion.  Today 
.Japan  controls  16%  of  the  total  UjS.  Imp^t 
market.  And  It's  shooting  for  20%  by  1975.1 

n.S.  businessmen  aren't  turning  th|elr 
backs  anymore — not  even  traditional  free- 
traders. Says  du  Pont  President  Charles  Sic- 
Coy:  "We  don't  want  to  build  walls  to  bide 
behind.  We  only  want  fair  free  trade  wfth 
Japan."  In  that  sense,  the  growing  sentiment 
among  VS.  executives  for  some  measiire;  of 
trade  restraint  la  the  antithesis  of  Amerl^- 
flrst  protectionism.  The  new  plea  is  for  eqtisl 
trade  laws  for  all.  i 

"We  have  to  stop  kidding  ourselves."  says 
President  Ely  Callaway  of  Burlington  Indus- 
tries. "The  Japanese  don't  play  by  our  llbektU 
rules.  What  Industry,  let  along  company,  qan 
compete  with  an  economic  system  that  fos- 
ters monopolies,  price-fixing  and  disruptive 
trade  practices?" 

"Unless  there  is  a  major  change  In  otir 
trade  poUcy."  says  Chairman  Joseph  Wright 
of  Zenith  Radio  Corp..  "about  80%  of  the 
VS.  home  electronics  Industry  will  be  pro- 
duced overseas  within  three  or  four  yeats." 
Other  businessmen  estimate  that  by  1$76 
imports  could  cavise  vmemployment  In  ^he 
US.  car  Industry  to  increase  16%. 

To  those  who  argue  that  U.S.  restrictions 
would  trigger  a  trade  wv,  du  Font's  McCoy 
says:  "In  the  give  and  take  of  intematlopal 
trade,  there  Is  always  a  trade  war  unfler 
way.' 

Not  everyone  favors  trade  protection,  tn- 


Japan  an  indispensable  trade  partner  and  key 
political  ally.  Also,  many  companies  liave 
adapted  to  the  flow  of  excellent  and  low- 
priced  Japanese  Imports  by  relocating  fac- 
tories abroad  where  labor  Is  cheap.  Others  are 
hedging  by  either  buying  shares  in  Japanese 
competitors  or  even  licensing  them.  Such  li- 
censes yield  RCA  about  $30  million  a  year. 

But  others  with  few  ties  to  Japan,  includ- 
ing powerful  unions  and  companies  like  du 
Pont,  Monsanto  and  U.S.  Steel,  are  speaking 
up  loud  and  clear  for  some  degree  of  trade 
restraint.  What  particularly  irks  them  Is  that 
we  have  opened  our  market  to  the  Japanese, 
while  allowing  them  to  block  the  flow  of  U.S. 
goods  and  investments  into  Japan.  That  Is 
taking  its  toll.  For  the  day  is  gone  when 
clearly  superior  U.S.  companies  could  win  out 
no  matter  what  the  competition  did. 

By  and  large,  the  last  thing  the  Americans 
want  Is  stiff  tariffs  and  import  quotas.  They 
would  prefer  really  free  trade  with  an  open 
Japan.  Only  If  Japan  drags  Its  feet,  and  only 
then,  do  they  favor  trade  restrlctlona.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Japanese  continue  to  drag  their 
feet. 

In  Japan,  as  the  gross  national  product 
moves  toward  $400  billion  by  1976,  economic 
growth  Is  a  national  mania.  To  continue 
growing  over  10%  per  year,  the  single-minded 
Japanese  are  seeking  a  big  share  of  every  mar- 
ket in  sight.  Profits  are  secondary.  And  the 
government  Is  right  in  there,  as  a  sort  of  im- 
port-export manager. 

"Everybody  there,"  says  a  VS.  executive, 
"sings  from  tiie  same  sheet  of  music."  You 
will  not  find  the  strict  dividing  line  there — 
nor  the  antagonism — that  has  traditionally 
existed  between  the  government  and  business 
in  America. 

Take  television  sets.  The  Japanese  have 
captured  30%  of  the  U.S.  market  largely  by 
selling  their  excellent  sets  here  at  very  low 
prices.  How  did  they  manage  that?  Accord- 
ing to  Treasury  Department  investigators, 
since  1968  (at  least)  the  Japanese  have  been 
dumping.  That  Is,  they  have  reportedly  been 
seUing  their  sets  here  16%  to  20%  cheaper 
than  they  do  back  in  Japan.  So,  in  effect, 
Japanese  consumers  are  subsidizing  the  ex- 
ports. And  since  the  government  blocks  the 
Import  of  foreign-made  TVs,  consumers  have 
Uttle  choice  but  to  pay  the  Inflated  TV 
prices — or  to  listen  to  radio. 

But,  In  fact,  most  Japanese  pay  willingly 
to  help  their  companies  penetrate  the  U.S. 
market. 

The  US.  TV  makers  tried  to  counterattack 
In  the  mld-Slxtles  by  exporting  their  rela- 
tively Inexpensive  consoles  to  Japan.  But 
Zenith.  Motorola  and  others  g^t  nowhere 
agamst  the  country's  welter  of  of&clal  and 
unofficial  harassments.  For  example,  regu- 
lations serve  to  bar  the  free  entry  of  neces- 
sary repair  parts. 

Zenith,  among  others,  has  now  reluctantly 
begun  building  plants  overseas.  Says  Chair- 
man Wright,  somewhat  bitterly:  "Lacking 
some  change  In  government  trade  policy, 
more  and  more  of  our  productive  facilities 
for  the  U.S.  market  will  be  located  In  for- 
eign countries." 

The  U.S.  television  Industry,  down  frcMn 
50  to  about  16  companies,  hasn't  surren- 
dered yet.  Under  the  Industry's  urging  the 
Treasury  Department  seems  close  to  impos- 
ing punitive  tariffs  on  dumped  TVs.  Also. 
National  Union  Electric  Corp.,  which  folded 
Its  Emerson  and  DuMont  plants  last  year.  Is 
seeking  $360  million  in  damages  from  Ja- 
pan's seven  leading  TV  makers  from  dump- 
ing. And  the  plants'  1,600  former  workers  are 
suing  the  same  seven  for  $68  mUUon.  The 
suits  name  Sony,  Toshiba,  Sharp.  Matsu- 
shita, Hitachi,  Mitsubishi  and  Sanyo. 

Interestingly,  coordinating  defense  coun- 
sel for  the  Japanese  Is  reportedly  Mudge, 
Rose,  Outbrle  &  Alexander,  the  former  law 
Arm  of  President  Nixon  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell.  Mitchell  has  the  duty 
of  enforcing  the  criminal  statute  on  dump- 


ing. In  that  same  vein,  the  President's  as- 
sistant for  international  economic  affairs  is 
from  Bell  &  Howell,  a  company  with  ties  to 
Japan. 

Apparently,  Japan's  general  trade  strategy 
Isn't  limited  to  TVs  Since  1970,  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen have  filed  complaints  accusing  the 
Japanese  of  dumping  about  ten  Items.  For 
example,  Allegheny  Ludlum  President  Roger 
Ahlbrandt  charges  flatly  that  the  Japanese 
are  dumping  stainless  steel  products. 

PLANXS,  COMPTTTEBS,  AND  CARS 

What  Japan  did  In  labor-intensive  fields 
like  textiles.  It  Is  now  trying  to  duplicate 
In  even  richer  Indiistrles: 

In  aircraft,  Mitsubishi  is  building  its  MU-a 
In  a  Texas  factory.  Meanwhile,  U.S.  light 
aircraft  are  on  Japan's  Import  quota  list 
(along  with  128  other  products  ranging  from 
integrated  circuits  to  canned  pineapple). 
That  means  Japanese  buyers  must  seek  im- 
port quota  certificates  from  the  Ministry 
of  International  Trade  Sc  Industry  (MTTI) 
for  every  U.S. -made  plane.  In  the  process. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  friendly  Ktm 
officials  might  remind  the  buyers  that  Japa- 
nese companies  make  planes  too. 

In  computers,  these  same  Import  certifi- 
cates are  needed.  Because  of  such  barriers, 
U.S.  companies  like  Digital  Equipment  Corp., 
which  controls  about  70  %  of  the  world  mini- 
computer market,  has  only  a  2%  share  of 
Japan's  market.  Even  IBM,  one  of  the  few 
foreign  firms  with  a  profitable  100%  subsidi- 
ary in  Japan,  has  its  troubles.  To  date  IBM 
lias  agreed  to  license  its  Japanese  competi- 
tors, and  it  has  limited  its  Jai>anese  pro- 
duction to  small-  and  medium-sized  ma- 
chines. Reportedly,  It  also  destroys  used 
computers  returned  to  the  company.  Not 
surprisingly,  IBM's  market  share  has  stead- 
ily shrunk  to  about  25%.  At  the  same  time, 
the  government  is  pressuring  its  six  fledgling 
computer  makers  to  consolidate  and  enter 
the  world  market.  One  company,  Fujitsu,  U 
already  selling  here. 

In  semiconductors,  the  government  has 
prevented  both  Texas  Instrtunents  and  Mo- 
torola from  establishing  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiaries there.  Falrchlld  Camera  is  trying 
an  end  run  by  creating  a  100%-owned  sub- 
sidiary In  Okinawa  which  Is  expected  to  soon 
become  part  of  Japan.  But  one  Japan- 
watcher  says:  "The  Japanese  will  boot  Fair- 
child  out.  When  they  own  the  land,  they 
make  the  rules." 

In  autos,  everybody  knows  about  the  U.8. 
growth  of  Datsun  and  Toyota.  But  our  Big 
Three's  move  Into  Japan  Is  another  story. 
For  years,  they  got  nowhere.  Then,  appro- 
priately enough  this  April  Fool's  Day,  MITI 
"liberalized"  Its  Investment  regulations.  But 
now  it  seems  that  the  Detroit  auto  makers 
will  have  to  wait  about  three  years  to  buy  up 
to  35%  of  Japan's  weak-sister  car  makers. 
By  then,  some  experts  predict,  the  Japanese 
market  will  be  saturated. 

The  Japanese  plead  for  patience  and  stress 
that  they  are  changing.  They  add  that  if 
they  threw  open  their  doors  today,  big  VS. 
companies  would  overwhelm  their  fragile 
economy.  Apparently,  the  Japanese  don't  re- 
alize that  they  are  big  boys  now. 

Despite  the  obvious  trouble  of  dealing  with 
the  Japanese,  executives  from  a  score  of  com- 
panies interviewed  by  Forbes  put  a  good  face 
on  their  experiences — on  the  record.  Off  the 
record,  however,  they  called  their  trade  part- 
ners names  that  would  make  Splro  Agnew 
blush. 

Why  are  so  many  U.S.  businessmen  re- 
luctant to  speak  out?  Some  are  honestly  un- 
aware of  any  basic  threat  from  the  Japanese. 
Others  hesitate  to  buck  government  policy, 
which  has  favored  free  trade— with  the  noU- 
ble  exception  of  President  Nixon's  promise  to 
aid  textiles.  Still  others  are  afraid  of  encour- 
aging old-line  protectionists  and  actually 
damaging  free  trade.  Also,  It  may  be  tough 
for  some  Americans  to  admit — out  loud— 
that  foreign  competition  Is  something  to 
worry  about.  Though  It  is. 
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llore  than  1(X>  years  ago.  Commodore 
pjiry'B  gunboats  forced  the  Japanese  to  let 
foreigners  do  business  on  their  soU.  Perhaps 
tlie  more  modern  but  equally  blunt  weapons 
of  tariffs  and  quotas  will  have  to  be  trotted 
out  to  do  the  same  Job  today. 


COST  OVERRUN  ON  F-14  AIRCRAFT 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  in  the  long  line  of  major  weapon 
programs  to  falter  on  the  production 
line  is  the  F-14  aircraft.  It  used  to  be 
alleged,  by  spokesmen  for  the  military 
establishment,  that  most  weapon  pro- 
curements went  smoothly  and  that  only  a 
few  programs  ran  into  problems.  These 
problems,  when  they  occasionally  sur- 
faced, were  described  as  "horror  stories," 
exceptional  instances  of  human  error  or 
extraordinary  circimistances. 

Now  we  know  that  the  "horror  stories" 
are  not  exceptional.  Military  procure- 
ment is  a  horror  story  that  runs  con- 
tinually. Cost  overruns,  technical  per- 
formance failures,  and  schedule  delays 
are  not  aberrations  from  the  system  or 
deviations  from  the  norm.  They  are  the 
way  the  system  operates.  In  the  abnor- 
mal world  of  defense  contracting,  mis- 
management, and  waste  are  the  norm. 

Recent  disclosures  of  cost  overrims  on 
the  F-14  are  yet  another  case  in  point. 
Cost  Increases  are  now  estimated  at  $700 
million  to  a  billion  dollars  for  the  700 
aircraft  scheduled  to  be  produced,  and 
they  are  still  going  up. 

What  is  most  disturbing  are  the  in- 
dications that  the  cost  overrims  have 
been  known  by  the  Navy  but  concealed 
from  the  Congress  and  the  public.  At  a 
Pentagon  press  conference  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1970,  following  the  first  success- 
ful test  flight  of  the  F-14,  the  Navy  in- 
dicated that  costs  were  being  held  down 
to  original  estimates.  Ten  days  later  the 
P-14  prototsrpe  crashed  and  was  demol- 
ished during  its  second  test  flight. 

But  there  was  no  word  from  the  Navy 
in  December  about  cost  increases.  As 
recently  as  March  of  this  year.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  and  Dep- 
uty Secretary  David  Packard  gave  no 
signs  of  cost  difficulties  in  the  F-14  pro- 
gram during  their  testimony  before  Con- 
gress. 

Yet  the  prime  contractor.  Grumman 
Aerospace  Corp.,  had  been  telling  the 
Navy  about  its  cost  problems  since  Sep- 
tember of  1969.  The  Navy  has  known 
about  the  F-14  cost  overrun  for  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half.  In  the  words  of 
Aerospace  Daily,  the  Navy  is  guilty  of 
"dissembling,"  and  "The  Pentagon  has 
yet  to  acknowledge  that  a  coverup  is 
underway." 

In  a  rather  remarkable  interview  with 
a  Pentagon  spokesman  reported  by  Aero- 
space Daily  a  few  days  ago,  a  reporter 
asked  whether  anyone  was  going  to  be 
reprimanded  because  of  Navy  lying 
about  the  F-14.  Here  is  what  the  Penta- 
gon spokesman  replied : 

That's  one  of  the  most  Important  ques- 
tions In  the  government  today.  When  are  we 
going  to  stop  this  damn  lying?  The  people 
<lont  believe  the  government  and  here  we 
hsve  another  case  of  people  pretending  It 
WM  absolutely  no  problem.  Let's  not  kid 
•sch  other;  they  knew  from  the  contractor 
when  they  were  sitting  there  that  there  was 
problem  In  cost.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
th«ie  public  servants  come  in  here  (to  talk 


to  the  press)  they  take  an  oath  to  tell  the 
truth.  These  guys  lie  and  are  costing  the 
government  the  faith  of  the  people.  You  let 
this  lymg  go  on  in  this  buUding  and  you've 
got  nothing  left. 

It  would  be  difficult  not  to  be  skepti- 
cal about  the  possibility  of  the  Navy  ac- 
tually reprimanding  anyone  for  not  tell- 
ing the  truth  or  concealing  the  facts 
about  a  weapon  cost  overrun  from  the 
public.  The  last  official  to  be  repri- 
manded in  connection  with  a  cost  over- 
nm,  to  my  knowledge,  was  A.  Ernest 
Fitzgerald.  But  he  was  guilty  of  com- 
mitting truth.  Instead  of  dissembling,  he 
told  the  Congress  what  was  happening  to 
the  costs  of  the  C-5A.  The  Pentagon 
later  fired  Fitzgerald. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Aerospace 
Daily  article  dated  April  15,  1971 ;  a  New 
York  Times  article  dated  April  8,  1971, 
and  an  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
dated  AprU  9,  1971,  dealing  with  the 
F-14  cost  overrun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pkntaoon  Dissembuno  On  F-14  Cost 
OvxaatJN 

Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird  Tuesday 
chose  to  continue  a  tactic  on  the  subject  of 
F-14  cost  overruns  that  does  neither  the 
Pentagon,  nor  the  Navy  nor  the  nation  any 
service.  Laird,  In  a  full-scale  press  confer- 
ence, parroted  a  line  voiced  Monday  by  F-14 
project  manager,  Capt.  Lionel  E.  Ames,  who 
claimed  that  "at  this  time"  no  changes  had 
been  made  in  the  contract  or  cost  esti- 
mates. However,  the  Navy's  own  testimony 
on  Capitol  Hill  demonstrated  that  the  state- 
ments amounted  to  dissembling. 

Pentagon  sources  have  confirmed  that  the 
delay  In  release  of  Selected  Acquisition  Re- 
ports is  caused  by  the  F-14.  Said  one  In  an 
unguarded  moment,  "They  are  still  manip- 
ulatmg  the  figures." 

It  Is  generally  conceded  by  sources  close  to 
the  problem  that  the  F-14  contract  will  be 
rewritten  to  be  more  In  line  with  the  "fly 
before  buy"  concept  dredged  up  from  ad- 
ministrations predating  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara.  And  it  is  also  reported  that  the 
number  of  F-14s  ordered  wUl  be  considerably 
fewer  than  the  48  required  by  the  present 
contract. 

SlmUarly,  a  congressional  report  Indicates 
procurement  will  be  nearly  halved  over  the 
next  five  years  from  original  plans  (Dally, 
AprU  9).  In  Itself,  this  will  increase  unit 
costs.  And  the  Navy  has  maintained  the  F-14 
will  run  tll.6  miUlon  in  total  program  cost 
each  since  1968  when  It  first  made  public 
Its  attempt  to  ditch  the  F-lllB. 

StTBJECT    SENSmVE   TO   NAVT 

What  makes  the  subject  so  sensitive  to  the 
Navy  Is  that  it  cannot  blame  any  shortcom- 
ings of  the  new  flgbtar  on  anyone  else.  The 
Navy  and  Orumman  are  the  proud  fathers. 
And  Vice  Adm.  Thomas  Connolly,  deputy 
chief  of  naval  operations  for  air  who  sup- 
ported the  F-lllB  whUe  working  for  adoption 
of  the  Orumman  plane,  and  the  Navy  now 
are  being  pilloried  by  the  same  arguments 
they  used  to  get  their  way. 

It  is  obvious  the  Navy  had  sufficient  notice 
from  Orumman  that  cost  problems  were  aris- 
ing but  Ames  said  he  did  not  choose  to  take 
the  indications  seriously  because  "we  get  let- 
ters like  that  all  the  time."  In  contrast.  Con- 
gress, which  hears  similar  plaints  from  the 
Pentagon  each  year  that  the  budget  cannot 
possibly  be  cut,  does  Investigate  claims  and 
then  tries  to  make  an  informed  Judgment.  In 
this  case,  the  information  was  rejected  out  of 
hand  because  such  a  development  might  have 
ruffled  Navy  egos. 

The  Navy  also  failed  to  let  Deputy  Defense 


Secretary  David  Packard  and  Laird  know  at 
the  problem  before  they  testified  before  Con- 
gress in  March.  Ames  emphatically  declared 
that  ttie  hierarch.y  was  not  furious  with  him 
or  the  Navy,  as  reported  by  the  press,  for  fall- 
ing to  provide  this  Information.  Evidence  from 
other  so\irc8s  indicates  Ames  Is  111  informed. 
Demonstrating  the  Navy's  regard  for  the 
public's  right  to  know  was  R«ar  Adm.  Law- 
rence Qeis,  the  Navy's  Information  chief. 
When  the  Ames  press  conference  Tuesday 
was  prematurely  broken  up  by  DOD  and  Navy 
ofBclals.  Oels  grabbed  Ames  and  UteraUy 
yanked  >><">  from  the  room  into  the  seclusion 
of  the  office  of  Daniel  Z.  Henkln,  the  Penta- 
gon's chief  spokesman.  Oels,  when  a  reporter 
approached  Ames,  biased,  "Let's  get  out  of 
here." 

Oels  was  also  Instrumental  In  a  360  degree 
turn  the  Navy  made  on  the  subject.  At  first, 
Ames  was  scheduled  for  a  Monday  morning 
press  conference,  but  this  was  scrubbed  when 
information  officials  decided  his  appearance 
would  not  benefit  the  Navy.  The  Navy  caved 
In  when  DOD  applied  pressure.  But  Amaa. 
effective  as  usual,  told  reportara  that  neltbar 
the  contract  nor  the  price  for  the  F-14  had 
been  changed.  He  made  the  mistake  of  in- 
dulging In  an  old  reliable  bureaucratic  tech- 
nique made  p>opular  by  McNamara.  At  the 
moment  their  remarks  are  correct,  but  only 
technically  so,  because,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
F-14,  the  Bit\iatlon  Is  due  soon  to  change.  In 
this  case.  It  wUl  be  lees  than  two  weeks  after 
Congress  receives  a  report  prepared  by  a  Navy 
team  now  auditing  Orumman  business. 

The  Pentagon  has  yet  to  acknowledge  that 
a  coverup  Is  underway.  The  only  indication 
before  the  Ames  press  conference  that  a  cost 
overrun  was  expected  came  the  afternoon  of 
April  6  when  Navy  information  officials  got 
wind  of  the  fact  that  the  Washington  Post 
was  publishing  a  story  the  next  morning  on 
a  potential  $700  million  cost  rise.  They  began 
encouraging  other  reporters  to  look  into  tha 
poesibUity  of  a  "Lockheed  in  the  F-14  pro- 
gram." 

Navy  civilian  officials  also  added  fuel.  Re- 
search and  development  boss  Robert  Froech 
Jr.  knew  of  the  cost  problems  before  testify- 
ing before  Congress  April  6  but  this  fact  was 
not  Included  In  his  published  testimony. 

The  Navy  claims  it  cannot  estimate  the 
cost  rise  for  the  F-14,  but  a  published  fig- 
ure is  $1  million  each.  However,  there  are 
nimors  that  the  engines  alone  for  the  F-14B 
may  add  $1  million  to  the  cost  of  each  air- 
craft. In  addition,  the  Advanced  Sparrow 
win  not  be  avaUable  although  Navy  sources 
claim  that  any  version  of  the  missile  wUl 
suffice.  However,  no  official  comment  wUl  be 
made  on  how  much  use  of  earlier  models 
will  degrade  capabUlty  of  the  plane  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Air  Force  F-15  for  which  It 
was  also  designed. 

The  situation  was  summed  up  earlier  when 
DOD  spokesmen  were  asked  about  who  was 
going  to  be  reprimanded  becaxise  of  Navy 
lying  about  the  F-14.  "That's  one  of  the  most 
Important  questions  in  the  government  to- 
day. When  are  we  going  to  stop  this  damn 
lying?  The  people  don't  believe  the  govern- 
ment and  here  we  have  another  case  of  peo- 
ple pretending  It  was  absolutely  no  prob- 
lem. Let's  not  kid  each  other;  they  knew 
from  the  contractor  when  they  were  sitting 
there  that  there  was  problem  in  cost.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  these  public  ser- 
vants come  in  here  (to  talk  to  the  press) 
they  take  an  oath  to  teU  the  truth.  These 
guys  lie  and  are  costing  the  government  the 
faith  of  the  people.  You  let  this  lying  go  on 
in  this  building  and  you've  got  nothing  left." 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  8,  19711 

OSTTMICAN    SATB   IT   FaCSS   OOST  PKOBI.KKS 

ON  F-14 

(By  Dana  Adams  Schmidt) 

Washtnoton. — The  Grumman  Corporation 

has  written  to  the  Navy,  pleading  that  it  Is 

running  mto  financial  trouble  In  Its  attempt 

to  meet  Its  contract  for  the  production  of 
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the  F-14  fighter  plane,  successor  to  the  P-4 
Phantom. 

The  Pentagon  said  today  that  Grunuian 
had  written  a  letter  outlining  coet  proWenas 
to  Rear  Adm.  Edwin  E.  McMorrles,  contract- 
ing officer  at  the  Naval  Air  Systems  0)m- 
mand. 

While  Grumman,  the  Navy  and  the  Penta- 
gon would  not  say  exactly  what  waa  in  the 
letter,  officials  said  privately  that  the  latter 
reflected  problems  that  had  been  buildto|  up 
for  a  year  and  had  resulted  In  an  estliiate 
that  the  P-14  would  cost  at  least  $1 -million 
more  than  the  estimated  $11.5  million  stipu- 
lated m  the  contract.  The  Navy  had  planned 
to  buy  about  720  F-14's. 


CO^fTRACT«)   POR    38 


bad 


Company  officials  said  that  Grumman 
contracted  for  only  38  planes  and  would  )ro- 
duce  these  at  the  price  agreed  upon.  The 
difficulty  arose,  they  said,  over  the  remaining 
aircraft  for  which  the  Navy  has  an  optloki. 

Orumman's  difficulties  were  similar  to  *"■ 


but 


less  serloxis  than  thoee  of  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corporation  of  California,  which  has 
been  trying  to  meet  the  tenns  oT  Its  con- 
tract for  the  Air  Force's  giant  C-5A  tr^- 
ports.  Its  problems  were  complicated  by:  the 
bankruptcy  of  Rolls  Royce,  the  British  man- 
ufacturer, which  was  making  the  transport's 
engines. 

TO  save  Lockheed,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment made  a  new  agreement  under  w|ilch 
the  company  would  not  lose  more  than  tpOO- 
mllllon  no  matter  how  much  the  C-5A  cpsts. 

In  the  Grumman  case,  the  biggest  compli- 
cation, ap>art  from  Increasing  costs,  was  the 
crash  last  Dec.  30  of  the  P-14  test  mod*  on 
Its  second  flight  at  the  company's  test  Ifleld 
In  Calverton.  L.I.  The  company  quickly 
established  that  the  crash  was  caused  t»y  a 
failure  of  the  hydraulic  system  and  the  |I«vy 
optimistically  announced  that  the  (^rash 
would  not  delay  Grum man's  produ<)tlon 
schedule. 

But  Navy  officials  privately  concede<|  to- 
day that  they  had  indications  Onim^an 
would  be  delayed  at  least  six  months. 

Jerry  W.  Frledhelm.  a  spokesman  forj  the 
Defense  Department,  remarked  that  the 
Grumman  contract  was  written  beforel  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  Instloited 
his  "fly-before-you-buy"  policy,  which  mjeana 
that  contracts  tor  production  of  prototjypes 
are  separated  from  the  production  contt'act. 
The  latter  Is  not  granted  until  the  formet  has 
proved  satisfactory.  J 

Grumman,  whose  headquarters  Is  In  ^th- 
page,  L.I.,  won  Its  contract  In  the  last  week 
of  the  Johnson  Administration  In  stiff  com- 
petition with  the  McDonnel  Douglas  C<>rpo- 
ratlon.  In  Its  new  budget  last  Jan.  28i  the 
Defense  Department  asked  Congress  for  1935- 
mllUon  for  development  and  production  of 
the  P-14. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr.  9,  ^971] 

Navt  Knew  ot  Grumman  Woes  in  ld69 
(By  Michael  Getler) 

Brewing  financial  troubles  for  the  Jiavy's 
$8  billion-plus  P-14  jet  fighter  programlwere 
repeatedly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
military  starting  18  months  ago  byi  the 
plane's  manufacturer,  Or\imman  Aerospace 
Corp.  I 

But  as  recently  as  three  months  ago.  Navy 
officials  publicly  Indicated  that  the  pfine's 
costs  were  being  kept  In  Une.  There  w^  no 
hint  of  the  potential  #700  mlUlon  cost  pver- 
rvm  which  now  confronts  the  Navy  Iti  Its 
plans  for  producing  more  than  700  of  the 
swlng-wlng  planes. 

In  a  letter  from  Grumman  President!  Wil- 
liam M.  Zarkowsky  to  the  Navy's  F-14|  con- 
tracting officer — written  March  31,  197li  and 
released  by  the  Pentagon  yesterday — Grum- 
man says  Its  concern  over  meeting  aereed 
upon  costs  for  the  plane  after  the  Inltlaipur- 
chase  of  26  fighters  "was  first  presented  In 


September,  1969,"  and  again  "In  some  de- 
tail"  In  July,  1970.  and  "In  nimierous  dis- 
cussions In  recent  months." 

Yet,  In  a  Dec.  22,  1970,  Pentagon  press 
conference  right  alter  the  first  successful 
P-14  test  flight.  Navy  officials  were  ques- 
tioned about  the  plane's  cost  and  gave  no 
hint  of  trouble. 

In  fact,  they  Indicated  that  the  plane's 
price  tag,  estimated  by  the  project  manager 
at  $11.5  million  each,  was  protected  against 
mflatlon.  Grumman,  In  Its  letter,  mentioned 
"extraordinary  Inflation"  since  the  1968  com- 
petition for  the  plane  as  part  of  problem 
which  had  pushed  costs  up. 

At  the  December  press  conference  held  by 
Navy  Secretary  John  H.  Chafee,  accompa- 
nied by  two  Navy  admirals  and  F-14  project 
manager  Capt.  Leonard  E.  Ames  Jr.,  the  Navy 
was  asked  If  it  was  "keeping  within  costs. " 

"Yes,"  replied  Ames. 

"When  was  the  $115  million  per  plane  es- 
timate made?"  he  was  asked.  "Yesterday," 
he  answered.  "It's  a  current  figiu'e." 

"Is  that  estimate  made  in  terms  of  1971 
dollars?  "  a  reporter  asked,  meaning  would 
the  price  inevitably  rise  from  inflation  each 
year? 

"No,"  said  Ames,  "these  are  in  escalated 
dollars  and  they  are  based  on  escalating  the 
production  costs  at  4  per  cent  per  year  com- 
pounded, and  the  research  and  development 
costs  at  5  per  cent  per  year  compounded. 
Now,  If  the  national  economy  exceeds  that 
In  1977  or  '78,  there  will  be  some  adjtist- 
ment." 

High-level  government  officials  close  to  the 
project  now  estimate  that  the  cost  Increase 
In  the  F-14  could  grow  by  at  least  $1  million 
per  plane  above  the  $11.5  million  figure. 

In  Its  letter  to  the  Navy  contracting  offi- 
cer. Rear  Adm.  E.  E.  McMorrles,  Grumman 
said  It  win  be  able  to  deliver  the  first  26 
planes  at  the  original  price  "without  any 
Impairment,  financial  or  otherwise."  Those 
26  planes  were  paid  for  out  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  budget. 

All  told,  the  Navy  says  It  expects  to  buy 
710  P-14S,  and  that  It  Is  the  next  684  of  these 
which  present  financial  trouble — a  potential 
$700  million  overrun. 

Citing  both  abnormal  Inflation  and  a 
"drastic  change"  In  the  amount  of  business 
(affecting  overhead  costs)  the  company  has 
today,  as  opposed  to  the  estimates  It  made 
In  1968.  the  Grumman  letter  said  the  flrm 
"finds  It  appropriate  to  Inform  the  Navy  that 
present  data  demonstrates  that  performance 
of  Lots  IV  through  VIII  (the  remaining 
planes)  of  the  contract  Is  commercially  Im- 
practicable imder  existing  terms  and  con- 
ditions." 

The  Navy's  budget  request  for  next  fiscal 
year  Includes  $1,035  billion  for  the  F-14  and 
Involves  purchase  of  a  mlnlmimi  of  48  planes 
as  required  by  the  fixed-price  contract. 


gage  the  United  States  from  Vietnam; 
exactly  the  same  types  of  careful,  prag- 
matic steps  that  have  led  to  the  current 
first  thaw  in  our  relations  with  mainiflnj 
China. 

I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  those 
who  now  seek  to  take  credit  for  President 
Nixon's  success  give  some  thought  to  the 
possibility  that,  to  the  peoples  of  South- 
east Asia,  the  American  sacrifice  has  not 
been  in  vain,  and  American  motives  are 
not  as  suspect  as  the  detractors  would 
have  us  believe.  And  to  those  persons — of 
all  parties — who  object  to  "Ping-Pong" 
diplomacy,  I  would  only  say,  "give  the 
President  a  chance";  it  may  be  only  a 
temporary  dramatic  gimmick,  but  it  can 
also  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  more 
hopeful  dialog. 


PING-PONG  DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  brief  observation  on  the  ex- 
traordinary events  that  have  transpired 
as  a  result  of  the  visit  of  the  American 
table  tennis  team  to  the  Peoples'  Repub- 
lic of  China.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Com- 
munist Chinese,  by  their  actions,  show 
that  they  have  a  far  more  realistic  view 
of  President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policies 
than  do  certain  prominent  members  of 
the  Democrat  party  who  seek  the  job  of 
President. 

Not  long  ago,  this  Chamber  was  ring- 
ing with  dire  predictions  that  Peking 
would  send  troops  to  fight  in  Vietnam. 
Not  a  word  of  hope  was  then  expressed 
for  the  steady,  careful,  and  responsible 
steps  the  President  was  taking  to  disen- 


LAND  CLAIMS  OF  ALASKAN  INDIANS. 
ESKIMOS,  AND  ALEUTS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  hopefully 
within  a  very  short  period  of  time  the 
Senate  will  again  be  asked  to  consider  a 
measure  settling  the  longstanding  land 
claims  of  Alaskan  Indians,  Eskimos,  and 
Aleuts.  Last  year  the  Senate  passed  8. 
1830  as  a  suggested  settlement  of  the  land 
claims  issue.  That  measure  did  not  pass 
the  House. 

New  proposals  are  now  before  both  the 
House  and  Senate  and  from  all  appear- 
ances early  action  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  key  to  the  settlement  is  land.  This 
is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  land  settle- 
ment problem.  The  Natives  of  Alaska  will 
be  awarded  title  to  certain  portions  of 
land  as  compensation  for  land  taken 
from  them. 

Often  the  land  feature  of  the  settle- 
ment is  misunderstood.  Recently  Prof. 
John  J.  Teal,  Jr.,  a  noted  American 
scientist  associated  with  the  University 
of  Alaska,  developed  a  statement  putting 
the  land  issue  In  perspective. 

I  think  it  is  a  valuable  statement,  one 
that  makes  a  very  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  understanding  of  this  issue. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Soitx  Thoughts  on  Conveyance  of  Formal 

TrrLE  TO  Native-Owned  Lands  in  Alaska 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
deUvery  of  tlUe  to  the  lands  In  Alaska  owned 
by  the  original  or  native  citizens  will  be  no 
cause'  for  fear  that  these  lands  will  be  bun- 
dled up  and  removed  from  Alaska,  or  taken 
to  Asia  or  some  other  continent.  They  will 
remain  In  Alaska,  utilized  and  husbanded 
imder  the  domain  of  the  United  States  by 
their  original  owners,  unquestionably  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Their  status  as  an  Integral  part 
of  our  country,  deeds  In  owners'  hands,  will 
be  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  wide 
farmlands  of  our  Midwest,  the  ranchlands  of 
the  Southwest,  or  the  rock  farms  of  New 
England.  The  owners,  as  American  citizens, 
wUl  have  precisely  the  same  responslblUtles 
and  obligations  to  their  government  as  do 
residents  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  government  will  have  the  same  rights  of 
eminent  domain.  Consequently,  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  need  fear  no  loss  throu^ 
a  recognition  by  Congress  of  the  just  title  » 
the  owners;  In  fact,  the  status  quo  will  M 
preserved,  now  properly  validated  and  reg- 
istered. 

The  likelihood  Is  that.  In  terms  of  acreage. 
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the  extent  of  the  claims  is  far  too  modest  for 
nimctlcallty.  Bare  sulssistence  in  an  Alaskan 
lood-gatherlng  economy  required  about  a 
thousand  acres  per  person,  and  we  are  aU 
aware  that  there  has  been  Inflation  during 
the  past  century.  More  than  a  fifth  of  Alaska, 
well  over  100  million  acres  Is  represented  by 
ooftstal/tundra/ moxuitaln  lands  which  from 
about  17,000  years  ago  to  this  very  day  are 
iniiablted  only  by  the  original  owners,  the 
so-called  native  persons.  For  example,  on  the 
entire  Arctic  Slope  there  Is  only  one  full- 
time  non-native  resident.  Yet  the  natives 
state  that  they  will  welcome  settlers  who 
come  to  live  full-time,  and  will  do  their  best 
to  accommodate  them.  For  purposes  of  best 
utilization  title  should  be  given  for  not  lees 
than  100  million  acres  (to  our  society  at 
large,  the  least  desirable  parts  of  Alaska). 
And  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  administrative 
book  work,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
should  inform  the  owners  that  they  have 
been  given  credit  for  the  17,000  years  of 
•proving"  their  homesteads  and  grazing 
lands,  and  the  passing  of  functional  titles 
generation  to  generation. 

Per  several  centuries  the  better  organized 
nations  have  proposed  a  doctrine  of  "effective 
use  and  occupation"  as  the  criterion  of  land 
o^niershlp,  and  this  h&s,  when  convenient, 
been  interpreted  to  mean  agrlc\ilt\iral  use. 
However,  agricultural  use,  baaed  upon  partic- 
ular southern  forms  of  plants  and  animals, 
hu  often  been  Inconvenient  or  unrealistic, 
and  observers  have  noted  other  forms  of  ef- 
fective use  and  occupation.  Thus,  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  difficult  burdens  of  title 
based  upon  agriculture,  the  wlde-roamlng 
British  invented  valid  claims  based  upon  the 
stamping  and  mailing  of  letters  from  a  small 
telephone  booth  set  up  on  shore;  when  float- 
ing Ice  made  the  shore  uncertain,  they  In- 
vented the  Sector  Principle  by  which  one 
could  divide,  say,  Antarctica  or  the  Arctic 
Islands  like  a  pie  from  an  armchair  In  Lon- 
don; the  Spaniards  Invented  a  system  of  land 
claims  based  upon  the  Imbedding  of  a  Cross 
at  the  low  water  mark  of  a  Ijeach;  we  Amer- 
icans startled  a  History,  long  accustomed  to 
the  retention  of  land  ownership  by  basic 
populations  no  matter  what  the  conquest,  by 
the  Invention  of  removing  the  population; 
the  Texan  with  his  longhorns  and  the  Wy- 
oming Basque  with  his  sheep  did  their  agri- 
cultural validation  without  touching  the 
land  with  a  plow,  merely  turning  animals 
loose,  occasionally.  Indeed,  flghtlng  the  agri- 
cultural fence-builders;  It  is  even  question- 
able that  the  settler  In  New  Hampshire,  wan- 
dering amongst  his  giant  boulders,  was  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  at  all. 

Therefore,  there  cannot  be  doubt  that  the 
natives  of  Alaska,  jealously  preserving 
throiigh  the  mlllenla  the  lands  which  grew 
and  sustained  their  food  supplies  and  other 
needs  (even  engaging  In  that  most  respected 
of  "proofs",  warfare  to  keep  their  land) ,  fully 
met,  on  both  Individual  and  tribal  bases,  the 
criteria  of  that  "effective  use  and  occupa- 
tion" which  delivers  title.  Their  "agrlcxil- 
ture",  perhaps  an  extreme  extunple  of  loose- 
herdlng,  nevertheless  was  their  vital  con- 
cern, and  when  European  man  arrived  the 
herds  were  there  m  plenty,  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  such  despoliation  under  original 
ownership  as  has  occurred  during  the  past 
century  of  enlightenment.  As  owners,  the 
natives  have  been,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
good  caretakers.  But  principally,  we  must 
In  logic  and  fairness  remember  that  they 
have  for  generations  met  the  Internationally 
agreed  standards  for  land  ownership. 

The  historical  record  shows  that  when  we 
"purchased"  Alaska  from  Imperial  Russia  In 
1867,  we  bought  a  plg-ln-a-poke,  since  Alaska 
belonged,  not  to  the  Russians,  but  to  the 
native  people.  At  best,  we  bought  Russia's 
claims  to  the  right  to  govern.  The  native 
owners  were  never  asked  nor  constilted  In 
»ny  way  about  the  purchase,  not  even  If 
Alaska  were  for  sale.  Their  basic  rights  to  the 
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land,  however,  were  recognized  In  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1884,  and  subsequent  ofaclal 
documents.  But  the  written  deeds  have  yet 
to  be  delivered  although  nearly  a  century 
has  passed.  In  many  states  even  squatters' 
rights  convey  title  in  less  than  a  decade. 

While  on  the  one  hand  the  Alaskan  natives 
should  retain  title  to  that  one-flfth  of  Alaska, 
or  100  million  acres  which  they  alone  Inhabit, 
on  the  other  hand  they  plan  to  reimqulsh 
fourth-fifths  to  the  government,  asking  a 
price  roughtly  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
buUdlng  the  proposed  Pipeline.  Precedents 
for  such  compensation  or  payment  exist  in 
our  history,  for  example,  to  the  purchase 
of  Manhattan  from  the  Indians  for  $26  (al- 
though a  case  there  could  be  made  out  for 
overcharge).  To  satisfy  our  Puritan  ethlo 
regarding  the  frugality  of  our  neighbors,  we 
can  be  sure  that  the  native  people,  as  those 
most  likely  to  retain  life-long  residence  to 
Alaska,  will  use  the  money  up  there  and  to 
Its  best  advantage,  some  of  It  even  going  for 
the  establishment  of  those  social,  educa- 
tional, and  vocational  institutions  so  long 
promised  by  our  government.  Neither  the 
land  nor  the  money  wlU  be  packed  away  to 
another  conttoent:  aU  of  It  wUl  renoato 
under  the  domain  of  the  United  States  and 
vised  by  American  citizens.  It  wUl  be.  to  a 
true  sense,  a  payment  to  ourselves. 

It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  were  we 
to  purchase  England  from  the  Irish,  espe- 
cially without  toforming  the  English,  that 
our  Attorney  General,  or  his  wife,  would  do 
some  phoning  about.  At  the  very  least  he 
could  be  expected  to  caution  the  Treasury 
Department  to  use  restratot;  and  we  can  be 
certain  that  todlvldual  Engllshment  would 
retain  title  to  their  farms  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  our  concepts  at  democracy, 
liberty,  and  property  are  based  upon  their 
land  rights,  or  that  it  gives  us  a  warm  feel- 
ing to  say  tba,t  "an  Englishman's  home  is  his 
castle". 

No  less  a  response  Is  due  the  Alaskan  na- 
tives and  their  land  rights.  By  the  purchase 
of  Alaska  we  may  have  extinguished  Rus- 
sia's claims  to  the  right  to  govern;  to  no  way 
did  It  extinguish,  any  more  than  did  con- 
quests or  treaties  or  purchases  at  other  times 
to  history,  the  Individual  rights  off  the 
Alaskan  Inhabitants  to  title  to  their  land. 
If  we  claim  that  it  did.  then  we  are  shaking 
our  own  foundations  most  seriously. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  mlUions  of  Americans  who  attempt  to  live 
by  o«r  national  ideals,  which  are  essentially 
thoee  of  fair  play  between  men,  if,  as  we  ap- 
proach our  200th  Anniversary,  a  generation — 
ours— were  at  last  to  begto  the  practice  of 
fair  play  with  our  native  fellow  citizens. 
There  Is  no  way  to  which  anything  can  be 
loet  by  the  swift  conveyance  of  written  title; 
everything  stays  here.  A  feeling  of  consis- 
tency and  a  great  deal  of  self-respect  is  to 
be  won. 


proving  for  the  first  time  that  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain can  be  pierced  by  public  opinion;  and 

Whereas.  We  as  Amerlcai^  camiot  have 
any  less  concern  for  the  plight  of  American 
Prisoners  of  War  In  the  hands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese;   and 

Whereas,  Since  the  President,  each  Gov- 
ernor, along  with  the  Mayors  of  America's 
cities  have  been  called  upon  to  declare 
Wednesday,  AprU  28,  1971.  as  POW  day  In  an 
effort  to  get  hiomane  treatment  for  Ameri- 
can POW's,  and  If  not,  the  out  and  out  re- 
lease of  these  men. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Joseph  H.  McDowell. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
do  hereby  proclaim  Wednesday,  AprU  28, 
1971,  as  POW  Day  to  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


PROCLAMATION    OF    POW    DAY    IN 

KANSAS    Ciry.   KANS.,    APRIL    28, 

1971 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
has  proclaimed  Wednesday,  April  28, 
as  POW  Day.  I  think  this  is  a  most  fit- 
ting and  proper  action  on  the  part  of 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  the  proclamation  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  International  concern  for  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  has  saved  the  lives  of 
several  Jewish  citizens  In  the  Soviet  Union, 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
ALASKA 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
pubhc  hearings  of  the  Public  Woilts' 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  Anchorage  last  week  Mr,  Harry 
Carter,  executive  director  of  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives,  delivered  a  very 
incisive  statement,  relating  the  ques- 
tions of  economic  develoiwaent  to  both 
the  human  and  natural  resources  of  the 
State  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Carter  showed  how 
intimate^  related  in  Alaska  are  the 
questions  of  economic  development  and 
settlement  of  the  Alaska  Native  land 
claims.  Therefore  his  statement  is  of 
double  importance  to  Congress,  as  it 
proceeds  with  its  deliberations  of  both 
the  land  claims  issue  and  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  development. 

I  commend  his  comments  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  hia 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tbstimont    or    Harrt     Caster,    Excuu'uvk 
DiRECTOB.  Alaska  Federation  or  Natives,  Inc. 

The  Land  Claims  may  be  settled  by  Con- 
gress this  year.  This  event  wUl  place  respon- 
sibilities and  obligations  upon  Alaska's 
Native  people  and  oixr  various  institutions 
and  organizations  that  we  are  prepared  to 
accept.  We  began  the  process  of  developing 
a  soiukd  basis  of  procedures  and  systematic 
planntog  to  1966.  'nils  is  designed  to  enable 
us  to  administer  and  direct  our  totemal 
affairs  and  to  work  constructively  and  co- 
operatively with  external  concerns  and  the 
Qrtabllshment.  This  process  will  soon  begin 
to  show  visible  results. 

Our  people  are  a  part  of  the  State's  human 
resouroee.  Our  history  and  culture  are  a  part 
of  the  nation's  rich  national  heritage. 

Our  lands,  as  they  are  restored  to  tis,  still 
constitute  a  portion  of  the  State's  natural 
resources,  but  they  may  now  be  used  to  oup 
own  best  toterests  as  well  as  part  of  the 
long  range  economic  development  potential 
of  the  entire  State. 

The  tajBk  we  face  at  AFN,  and  our  people 
face  as  a  whole,  has  two  distinct  stipulations. 
One,  It  must  be  accomplished  wlthto  the 
meaning  and  responsibiUty  of  the  term  "gen- 
eral public  good".  Secondly,  It  must  be 
accomplished  to  awareness  that  immediate 
problems  that  confront  us  mtist  be  solved 
according  to  the  effect  those  solutions  wlU 
have  on  the  foreseeable  future. 

Economic  development  Is  a  oombtoatlon 
of  people  and  resouroee.  Sound  economic 
development  for  the  Native  people  must  take 
place  In  a  oontroUed  and  balanced  manner 
at  the  village  level,  the  regional  level,  and  the 
State  level.  By  using  the  beet  techniques  we 
can  command,  we  will  approach  the  develop- 
ment   of    oxir    people    and    our    lands    sys- 
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tematlcally  with  lmm«<ll*te,  lnt«rmedl|it« 
and  long  range  gocOa  and  obJectlTW. 

Our  recent  focus  has  been  to  bring  Ihe 
A^N  to  an  efficient  functioning  central 
administrative  entity  to  guide  and  direct 
planning  and  growth  In  a  comprehensive 
manner.  This  function  will  soon  include  the 
support  of  regional  and  local  growth  by  pro- 
viding a  full  battery  of  technical  advl*3« 
and  resource  materlails  to  aid  local  manage- 
ment and  control.  Preeently  tails  la  befng 
aooocnpllsbed  m  a  limited  way  by  arrange- 
ment wheireby  AFN  or  other  Native  organisa- 
tions are  under  contract  with  agencies  of 
government  and  private  foundations  to  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  services.  The  money  av»ll- 
able  from  land  claims  settlement  will  pertnlt 
A7N  to  negotiate  larg«-scale  contracts  In 
addition  to  serving  as  a  major  prime  contac- 
tor in  Its  own  right. 

The  Native  people  of  Alaska  have  a  uni- 
fying belief  that  can  be  traced  back  more 
than  4,000  years  through  the  unwritten  his- 
tory and  traditions  passed  from  generation 
to  generation.  It  can  be  compared  to  the 
article  of  faith  held  In  common  by  tii« 
American  people  that  men  are  bom  free  to 
follow  their  Individual  pursxilts  within  the 
context  of  our  society.  The  Natives  under- 
lying belief  relates  to  the  land  which  has 
meant  survival  to  Indlvldiials  and  oomau- 
nltles.  Kskimo  teaching  communicates  clearly 
that  abuse  of  living  things  or  taking  more 
from  the  natural  harvest  than  Is  needed  to 
sustain  life  results  in  nature  withdrawing 
the  harvests  and  punishment  through  natu- 
ral disaster.  One  theme  in  educational  stofles 
deals  with  construction  of  vUlagas.  People 
were  taught  to  go  some  distance  from  a  new 
village  site  to  select  and  cut  the  sod  for  In- 
sulating their  homes  In  order  to  prevtot 
breaking  up  the  surrounding  ground  And 
disturbing  the  permafrost.  Indians  of  tiie 
Interior  knew  that  destruction  of  the  forasts 
would  lead  to  destruction  of  the  habitat  of 
the  »ntm».iii  that  supplied  their  food.  Alasluin 
Natives  along  the  coastal  areas  were  equally 
aware  of  the  need  for  tUh  escapement  and 
the  necessity  for  keeping  the  natural  slir- 
roundlngs  as  little  disturbed  as  possible!  to 
Lnsure  survival  for  coming  p>osterlty.  Educa- 
tion In  aboriginal  conservation  and  manage- 
ment Is  not  couched  in  technical  terms,  but 
In  custom  and  tradition  woven  into  the  an- 
cient patterns  of  social  controls.  OonserVa- 
tton  rooted  In  pragmatic  and  empirical  atti- 
tudes In  the  use  and  management  of  natitral 
resources  Is  still  a  basic  attitude  of  the  Na- 
tives of  Alsiska. 

Settlement  of  the  liand  Claims  will  pro- 
vide us  with  land  and  money,  two  of  the  k'e- 
sourcas  of  modem  economic  developmsit. 
The  land  has  both  Implicit  and  explicit 
value.  To  visibly  alter  our  lands  or  the  kd- 
Jaoent  waters  for  Immediate  monetary  gain 
would  violate  all  our  traditions  and  past  ex- 
perience. To  use  our  lands  and  their  natural 
resources  Intelligently,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion all  of  the  data  and  Information  readily 
available  to  us  through  Oovernment  and 
private  industry,  is  In  keeping  with  our 
phlloeophy  and  the  administrative  and  man- 
agement capabllltlea  now  being  organlzedj 

Money  will  provide  the  means  to  achieve 
the  third  resource  required  for  conducting 
our  internal  affairs  and  our  economic  devel- 
opment— labor.  We  presently  recognize  the 
circumstantial  weakness  in  lack  of  traiaed 
and /or  experienced  professional  and  techni- 
cal people  within  our  ranks.  Ova  past  sevval 
years  have  been  spent  in  utilizing  all  of  our 
immediately  available  executive  and  leader- 
ship resources  In  developing  a  strong  cor«i  of 
Native  people  to  make  the  crucial  decisions 
and  direct  the  professional  and  technical  ad- 
visors who  work  in  our  interests.  Concur- 
rently, we  have  generated,  supported,  or 
actively  helped  to  develop  the  many  projects 
and  programs  of  State  or  Federal  Oovern- 
ment that  provide  the  education,  experience 
or  training  so  desperately  needed  by  our  jmo- 


ple.  Programs  such  as  village  magistrate 
training,  self-help  housing  construction, 
education  leading  to  paraprofesslonal  stand- 
ing in  the  medical  and  helping  services,  and 
those  things  related  to  the  activities  of 
Rural  CAP  and  O.E.O.  programs  have  all 
contributed  to  a  rapidly  growing  sector  with- 
in our  population  that  can  provide  the 
needed  manpower  to  support  our  coming 
Internal  operations. 

We  expect  to  invest  an  appropriate  por- 
tion of  ovii  money  in  ovir  people.  In  a 
planned  and  controlled  setting  we  antici- 
pate providing  the  needed  motivation  and 
flnancial  support  to  enable  ovtr  youth  and 
young  adults  to  meet  the  Job  demands  and 
take  the  responsibilities  Inherent  to  the 
management  of  the  combined  assets  of  the 
Alaskan  Native  people.  Until  such  time  as 
our  rapidly  growing  population  matures  to 
where  our  own  manpower  resources  can  meet 
and  exceed  the  demand,  we  Intend  to  em- 
ploy the  best  we  can  obtain  from  any  and 
all  sources  open  to  us.  Meanwhile,  we  Intend 
to  engage  In  an  intensive  management  In- 
tern and  in-servlce  technician  policy  that 
will  permit  us  to  expand  our  decision  mak- 
ing and  administrative  control  in  a  rapid 
and  orderly  way. 

AFN  and  the  Native  people  as  a  whole, 
face  a  critical  condition  that  relates  to  tim- 
ing and  the  current  and  immediately  forth- 
coming economic  development  of  the  State. 
This  is  found  in  two  sectors — construction 
and  its  supporting  and  auxiliary  services.  It 
is  mandatory  that  positive  action  along  the 
lines  contained  In  various  statements  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  Imple- 
mented In  Alaska  at  once.  Operational  prep- 
aration for  the  1971  construction  season  Is 
almost  ujKjn  us.  The  actual  formation  of 
management  structures  and  the  Initial  "gear- 
up"  for  what  we  all  know  is  ahead,  regard- 
ing the  pipeline  and  the  petroletun  mining 
Interests  (together  with  an  attendant  initial 
boom^  must  be  begun  this  year  or  much  of 
what  has  been  said  becomes  meaningless.  It 
is  past  rhetoric;  and  the  Native  people  of 
Alaska  will  enter  the  ballpark  with  two 
strikes  against  them. 

We  appreciate  oil  Industry  support, 
through  Aleyska,  to  help  minorities  move 
Into  the  business  arena.  We  also  reallee  that 
the  amount  of  money  for  this  purpose,  as 
well  as  the  times  at  which  they  can  supply 
it  is  too  limited  to  permit  us  to  actively  and 
directly  participate  In  the  coming  construc- 
tion season,  or  to  generate  all  the  various 
factors  of  production  necessary  to  accomp- 
lish a  meaningful  quality  and  quantity 
movement  of  Minority  manpower  into  busi- 
ness and  Industry  before  the  natural  course 
of  events  throws  up  virtually  Insurmount- 
able barriers  in  the  future. 

We  have  the  competency  and  understand- 
ing to  recognize  what  technical  limitations 
exist  within  our  capabilities.  We  also  have 
the  know-how  to  hire  the  expertise  to  cover 
those  areas  we  do  not  command. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Alask.i  may  be- 
come one  of  the  richest  per  capita  States  In 
the  Union — p>06slbly  even  richest  without  the 
per  capita  qualifications — ^we  recognize  the 
present  dire  straits  of  the  State  due  to  little 
dramatic  In-flow  of  cash.  We  also  recognize 
the  natural  hesitancy  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  to  continue  to  provide  public  funds 
for  a  State's  needs  prior  to  revenue  sharing 
legislation.  Nevertheless,  without  Federal 
intervention  at  this  time  through  strong 
financial  support  to  assure  minority  partici- 
pation in  the  very  beginning  stages  of  a  tre- 
mendous economic  development,  the  entire 
preparation  and  preliminary  foundation  for 
solid  participation  may  be  damaged  beyond 
repair. 

For  example, 

1.  Housing  developments  on  the  order  of 
another  1200  units  through  HUD  are  Im- 
mediately available  to  Alaska.  This  requires 
Immediate  capability  for  directed  expansion 
and  coordination  of  existing  corporations. 


\mder  a  unified  complex,  to  decide  upon  site 
locations,  the  negotiation  and  supervision 
of  contracts  and  contract  compliance,  and 
the  subsequent  management  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  completed  units. 

3.  A  minimum  of  600  existing  legally  estab- 
lished minority  owned  and  managed  corpora- 
tions or  private  proprietorships  are  currently 
in  a  position  to  expand  Into  active  real  par- 
ticipation in  the  State's  economy.  They  are 
presently  locked  and  barred  from  such  pro- 
dxictlve  activities  by  lack  of  capital  and  their 
inability  to  command  expertise  or  technical 
service  leading  to  an  overall  efficient  opera- 
tion. Public  support  of  minority  enterprise 
has  been  established  as  national  policy,  but 
money  in  the  amount  that  sound  business 
practices  demand  has  not  been  forthcoming: 
nor  does  it  appear  to  be  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  only  avenue  to  circumvent  regu- 
latory disbursement  of  funds  at  the  local 
level — ^which  is  invariably  too  little  too  late — 
is  direct  allocation  of  funds  to  the  recipient 
in  real  dollar  amounts  in  such  a  way  that 
the  responsibility  to  meet  contract  or  grant 
stipulations  Is  placed  directly  upon  the  recip- 
ient by  the  primary  source  of  funds.  We  see 
so  little  actual  money  because  the  largest 
portion  is  "bled  off". 

3.  Certain  aspects  of  raising  the  standard 
of  living  and  Improving  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  rural  areas  of  Alaska  involve  commu- 
nications, or  construction  of  facilities  for 
transportation  and  public  utilities  presently 
in  the  mill  These  are  not  yet  under  any  kind 
of  related  or  planned  system.  They  often  in- 
volve private  enterprise  In  an  uneasy  mar- 
riage between  corporate  enterprise  and  gov- 
ernment at  various  levels. 

Such  matters  are  part  of  the  Immediate 
and  continuing  Interests  vital  to  the  Native 
people.  We  need  to  be  In  the  position  to  un- 
derwrite specific  needed  construction  If  the 
State  or  Federal  Government  cannot  conven- 
iently do  so,  and,  of  equal  Importance,  we 
must  move  minority  people  Into  the  con- 
struction and  Installation  of  such  facilities 
from  the  beginning  of  construction  in  order 
for  them  to  be  prepared  to  engage  in  the 
subsequent  operation,  maintenance,  and 
management  of  the  services.  For  example 
BCA  m  Bethel,  pilot  projects  dealing  with 
proving  out  feasibility  in  transportation  and 
communication,  and  familiarization  with  an- 
ticipated required  technical  expertise  neces- 
sary to  operate  or  maintain  sophisticated  In- 
stallations now  being  finalized  prior  to 
letting  of  contracts. 

4.  One  of  the  major  priorities  of  AFN,  once 
land  claims  settlement  frees  money  for  in- 
vestment purposes,  recognizes  the  financial 
capacity  of  the  Native  people  as  managers  of 
major  U.S.  Investment  bank.  AFN  can  serve 
as  the  focal  point  for  coordinating  or  catalyz- 
ing the  entry  of  Native  owned  capltol  into 
national  channels  of  finance.  This  can  nat- 
urally be  accomplished.  In  a  progressive  way. 
In  the  eventual  entry  into  banking.  Insur- 
ance, and  credit  unions.  Our  Initial  approach 
will  be  to  deal  first  with  finances  In  our  own 
back  yard.  This  will  Include  anticipated  capi- 
talization regarding  concerns  now  under 
Jurisdiction  of  ANICA,  ANAC,  CEIX;,  and 
AVBC,  etc.  Certain  parts  of  the  programs  of 
these  corporations,  who  mainly  serve  Alaskan 
Native  Interests,  are  danger  of  floundering  or 
facing  outright  failure.  Immediate  funds  are 
needed  to  protect  the  Investment  already 
made  by  the  public.  If  these  various  organi- 
sations are  to  succeed  in  the  production  as- 
cribed to  them,  certain  aspects  of  speclflc 
programs  must  be  supported.  Others  must 
be  expanded  by  providing  technical  exper- 
tise or  equipment  basic  to  a  successful  oper- 
ation. Ultimately  AFN  wlU  be  in  a  position 
to  Invest  Native  held  funds  In  these  or  simi- 
lar entitles.  Presently,  In  order  to  protect 
pubUc  investment.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us 
to  point  out  that  public  expenditure  Is  re- 
quired In  order  to  hold  the  line  now,  and  to 
enable  us  at  a  later  date  through  investment 
of  NaUve  capital,  to  eventually  return  with 
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interest  the  initial  Investment  returned 
Uirough  the  dynamics  of  domestic  gross  prod- 
uct and  national  net  product. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  not  a  plea  for 
It  handout.  I  am  talking  about  investment 
Mid  reward  In  the  accepted  economic  senoe. 
The  money  Invested  for  the  purposes  out- 
lined above,  will  eventuaUy  be  returned  with 
Interest  in  the  taxes  and  other  revenue  di- 
rectly received  or  generated  within  the 
State.  This  is  xiltlmately  returned,  with  sig- 
nificant overall  increase  to  the  national  purse. 

I  have  briefly  outlined  here  the  current 
jtatus  and  operating  conditions  of  AFN  as  It 
relates  to  an  imminent  land  claims  settle- 
ment. We  are  aware  of  oxir  strengths  and  our 
weakness.  We  are  now  functioning  In  that 
awareness  and  working  actively  to  overcome 
ft  situational  weakness.  The  organizational 
requirements  and  restrictions  generally  an- 
ticipated are  to  be  found  In  AFN  proposed 
le^sUtlon  now  before  Congress.  The  State, 
regional  and  local  level  administrative  and 
management  units  are  of  a  familiar  and 
proven  corporate  structure  and  generally  wUl 
be  subject  to  all  the  usual  controls  and  regu- 
lations of  any  corporate  venture. 

The  alms,  policy,  and  direction  of  the  goy- 
erning  body  of  the  Native-owned  corporate 
complex  will  be  dedicated  to  the  Intelligent 
management  of  our  renewable  and  non-re- 
newable resources,  human  and  natural.  We 
will  be  guided  by  the  humanitarian  aesthetic, 
and  economic  realities  of  the  world  In 
which  we  all  live  and  the  national  policies 
that  affect  everyone. 


AN  INTIMATE  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
LATE  WHITNEY  M.  YOUNG,  JR. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  there  were 
many  tributes  to  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr., 
during  those  hours  of  shock  and  dismay, 
after  word  was  received  from  Nigeria 
of  his  untimely  death.  I  invite  the  special 
attention  of  Congress  to  one  tribute 
which  I  feel  conveys  a  uniquely  intimate 
view  of  this  great  civil  rights  leader. 
It  was  broadcast  over  WVOX  radio, 
Westchester  County,  N.Y..  by  the  sta- 
tion's president,  William  O'Shaughnessy, 
who  knew  Whitney  Yoimg  professionally, 
as  a  friend  and  as  a  neighbor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  tribute  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

WHrrNKT  Moore  Young,   Jr. 

Whitney  Moore  Young,  Junior,  always  be- 
lieved in  what  his  friend  Senator  Javtts  calls 
"the  genlxis  of  the  free  enterprise  sj'stem." 

This  extraordinary  resident  of  our  city  and 
of  our  county  plowed  right  in  to  the  con- 
science of  the  Establishment  and  may  have 
done  more  for  black  men  In  our  nation  than 
anyone  else. 

We  are  not  forgetting  Martin  Luther  King 
or  John  Kennedy.  But  Whitney  Young  had  a 
different  approach  and  a  different  style.  And 
history  may  yet  show  us  that  he  accomplished 
more  in  the  board  room  than  other  Civil 
Eights  leaders  did  In  the  streets.  He  did  not 
come  on,  this  man,  like  a  Sherman  tank  or 
like  gangbusters.  Instead,  he  won  the  big 
men  in  our  country  to  his  side  and  then 
enlisted  them  in  his  cause. 

He  would  Inspire  men  like  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller and  persuade  corporate  heads  like  De- 
Witt  Wallace  of  Reader's  Digest  and  Donald 
Kendall  of  Pepsico  to  Install  black  men  In 
the  executive  suites  of  their  company.  Other 
Civil  nights  leaders  of  his  day  started  at 
the  bottom — in  the  streets — and  worked  up, 
often  to  the  accompaniment  of  unrest  and 
tumult.  Whitney  Young  started  right  at  the 
top.  And  he  never  used  his  powerful  and 
Wgh-level  contacts  to  his  own  advantage. 


The  articulate  and  soft-spoken  man  from 
Oxford  Road  whose  heart  stopped  beating  on 
a  beach  yesterday  In  Nigeria  was  a  splendid 
model  for  black  men  and  an  inspiration 
to  aU  Americans.  "Hang  In,"  said  Whitney 
Young.  Trust  In  this  coxintry.  Work  hard  and 
believe  in  the  sometimes  elusive  magic  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

The  world  was  his  stage.  And  yet  at  a 
dinner  party  a  few  years  ago.  attended  by 
the  likes  of  WUliam  Paley  and  President 
Nixon  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  John 
Hay  V^hltney — he  bombarded  his  rtlnnsr 
companion  that  Icmg  ago  evening  with  ques- 
tions about  Westchester  schools  and  about 
the  dty  government  In  New  Rochelle. 

And  last  year  at  the  opening  of  the  world 
headquarters  of  Pepsico,  we  asked  him  how 
the  giant  bottler  was  doing  in  hiring  mi- 
norities. He  said  they  were  doing  better  than 
most.  And  then  he  winked  at  us  when  he 
saw  Donald  Kendall  coming  and  said:  "rm 
still  selling."  And  then  he  put  his  arm 
arovind  Donald  Kendall  and  walked  him  out 
into  the  sunshine  to  do  "a  little  selling"  as 
he  called  It. 

The  cause  of  Free  Enterprise  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  ClvU  Bights  has  lost  an  eloquent 
and  graceful  champion.  And  Westchester  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  illustrious  citizens. 

He  was  a  classy  man  and  his  contributions 
in  terms  of  self  confidence  for  his  own  people 
were  immeasurable.  He  got  his  message  across 
to  all  Americans.  But  he  never  stooped  to 
conquer. 

He  was  a  national  leader.  But  he  was  also 
a  mortal  man  eind  our  neighbor.  And  as  such, 
he  leaves  a  special  family  on  Oxford  Road 
which  has  lost  a  husband  and  a  father. 

This  U  a  WVOX  Editorial.  This  Is  William 
O'Shaughnessy. 


THE  MEXICAN  AMERICANS— NE- 
GLECTED FELLOW  CITIZENS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  AprU  3, 1971,  the  distingxiished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  spoke  before  the  California 
Democratic  Council  in  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  on  the  subject  of  our  grievously 
neglected  fellow  citizens,  the  Mexican 
Americans. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  esti- 
mated to  be  some  7  million  Mexican 
Americans  in  the  United  States  today, 
these  individuals  continue  to  be  the  un- 
fortunate subjects  of  much  abuse  and 
neglect.  It  is  astonishing,  for  example, 
that  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  failed  to 
count  Mexican  Americans  In  the  1970 
census.  This  unjustifiable  oversight  may 
have  lasting  political  repercussions  If  ef- 
forts are  not  made  to  insure  that  legisla- 
tive redistricting  provides  more  adequate 
political  representation  for  Mexican 
Americans.  Further,  the  lack  of  equal  o^- 
portunlty  for  Mexican-Americans  In 
employment  and  education  is  well  docu- 
mented, yet  the  Federal  Government 
continues  to  ignore  the  procedures  It 
might  employ  and  the  laws  it  should  en- 
force in  order  to  open  the  doors  of  op- 
portunity for  Mexican  Americans. 

It  Is  disgraceful  that  such  hypocrisy 
exists  In  this  great  Nation.  I  believe  that 
Senator  McGovern  has  examined  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problem  and  has  recom- 
mended solutlcms  with  his  usual  Insight, 
candor,  and  sensitivity.  I  commend  his 
speech  to  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
£isk  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Oox  Most  NccLScm):  thx  Mzxicam- 

AlCXXICANS 

(Speech  by  Senator  Oboegx  McGoveen) 
In  view  of  my  long  opposition  to  the  dis- 
aster In  Indochina,  you  might  have  expected 
me  to  devote  my  remarks  today  to  another 
attack  on  this  Incredible  and  unjustified 
war. 

But  on  reflection.  I  have  decided  that  such 
a  speech  to  this  group  would  be  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle — roughly  comparable  to 
a  temperance  lecture  to  the  W.C.T.U. 

No  person  with  enough  humanity  to  attend 
a  convention  of  the  CJD.C.  needs  any  fur- 
ther convincing  that  the  war  In  Indochina  la 
sheer  madness. 

Nor  do  I  need  to  stress  the  obvious  truth 
that  the  sentencing  of  Lt.  Calley  does  not 
assuage  the  national  burden  of  guilt  and 
shame  we  must  all  carry  untU  this  mon- 
strous slaughter  Is  ended. 

Nor  do  I  need  to  belabor  the  common 
sense  of  the  McGovem-Hatfleld  Amend- 
ment— except  to  say  that  I  fully  expect  the 
Senate  to  enact  this  Amendment  cutting  off 
further  military  operations  in  Indochina  be- 
yond December  31  of  this  year. 

Today,  I  want  to  talk  about  another  Issue 
that  Is  not  as  much  on  our  consciences  as 
It  should  be — the  treatment  we  accord  our 
Mexican-American  cltlBens. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  the  California 
Constitution  was  drafted  and  signed  In  both 
English  and  Spanish.  Almost  one-third  of 
the  signers  hsid  Spanish  surnames. 

This  Constttutlon  guaranteed  Mexican- 
Americans  equal  rights.  Yet,  given  their  rel- 
ative position  among  the  nation's  minori- 
ties— second  only  to  blacks  In  terms  of  popu- 
lation— ^Mexican-Americans  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  the  most  invisible  of  all  our  mi- 
nority groups. 

America  is  a  country  addicted  to  hard  fig- 
ures. Statistics  are  everything.  All  of  our 
social  planning  is  predicated  on  the  fiow  of 
hard  figures  that  come  churning  out  of  the 
Census  Bureau  every  ten  years. 

Imagine  my  surprise,  then,  when  I 
learned  recently  that  the  Census  Bureau, 
which  llteraUy  counts  almost  everything  in 
this  country  that  U  living  and  inanimate, 
from  people  to  electric  canopeners,  did  not 
count  Mexican-Americans  In  the  1070  Cen- 
sus. 

Symbolically,  anyway,  Mexican-Americans 
in  America  apparently  don't  count.  Whites 
count.  Blacks  count.  Indians  oovmt.  But  due 
to  the  Inexplicable  ways  of  the  bureaucracy, 
Mexican-Americans  don't  count. 

It's  a  good  thing  Mexican-Americans  keep 
track  of  themselves;  otherwise,  nobody  else 
would  know  how  many  of  them  there  really 
are. 

The  Preslderrt's  Committee  on  Opportunl- 
ti«e  for  Spanisii -Speaking  Americans  has 
estimated  that  there  are  a  minimum  of 
seven  mlUloa  Mexican-Americans  In  the 
country  today. 

The  queeitlon  of  equal  treatment  for  Mexi- 
can-Americans is  especially  pertinent  for 
Callfopnians.  There  are  an  estimated  three 
million  Mexican -Americans  In  Oallfomla,  the 
largest  single  minority  group  in  any  State 
in  the  Union. 

And  their  number  is  growing.  Public  school 
figures  for  the  fall  of  1970  In  Oallfomla  show 
that  18.5%  of  all  first  grade  students  are 
Mexican-Amerloaits:  15.2%  of  all  sixth  grcKle 
students  ape  Mexican-Americans. 

In  Lo6  Angeles  County,  18.1%  of  all  puUlc 
school  students  are  Mexican -Americans,  and 
approximately  20%  of  sixth  grade  students 
are  Mexican-Americans. 

Furthermore,  tbeee  figures  probably  un- 
derstate the  size  of  the  Mexican -American 
school-age  population  beoaiise  of  a  higher 
dropoiut  rate  and  the  fact  that  one  out  of 
every  five  parochial  school  students  is  a 
Mexican- American. 

These  figures  are  pregnant  with  political 
They  tril  us  that  very  likely  on* 
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out  of   every   six    new   Californl*   voters 
1976    will    be   Mezlc&n-Amerloan.    And    tb< 
ralee  the  question  of  who  these  voiterB  wl^l 
have  the  opportiuilty  to  oast  their  ballot  lof 

I  am  a  firm  believer  that  when  It  comee 
equal  opportunity,  the  flrst  opp>ortunlty  m 
be  ior  equal  political  power.  Poor  It  1b  fro: 
that  fundamental  opportunity,  that  all  othe: 
spring.  As  Chairman  of  the  McCkTvem 
form  Commlaeion,  I  have  fought  for 
kind  of  power  within  the  Democratic  Part 
itself  and  I  slncer^y  hope  the  results  «-i 
be  visible  at  the  1972  convention.  . 

I  aee  no  reaaon  why  the  same  princlplp 
ahoiild  not  extend  to  every  sphere  of  poU^ 
tlcal  activity,  including  representation  1^ 
local  and  state  government.  Mexlcan-Amerlr 
oans  comprise  14%  of  California's  popuIa«- 
tlon;  yet  they  have  only  two  representative^ 
In  the  state's  Aesembly  and  none  in  the  state 
Senatte.  By  my  calculation,  If  Mexlcan-Amerli- 
cans  were  to  be  fairly  represented,  the^ 
should  have  a  total  of  17  seats  in  the  legisla*- 
ture — 12  Instead  of  two  In  the  Assembly,  and 
five  Instead  of  none  in  the  Senate.  | 

Frankly,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  every 
effort  sboiild  not  be  made  to  facilitate  this 
kind  of  equal  representation  for  Mezican^ 
Americans.  And  I  would  suggest  that  the 
CaUfomla  E>emocratic  Party  bend  every  effort 
to  assure  that  the  redistrictlng  of  the  legislaf 
ttire  reflect  this  need  as  a  primary  concern.  II 
the  Democratic  Party  is  to  mecm  anything  la 
Hie  future,  it  must  now  mean  permitting  alt 
Americans  to  fully  represent  themselves 
politloBlly.  Mexlcan-Amerioans  want  tp 
represent  themselves.  And  that  time  ba$ 
surely  oome. 

This  is  not  simply  an  altruistic  positio^ 
for  the  Democratic  Party  to  take.  It  is  necesi' 
sary  for  the  survival  of  the  Democratic  Part* 
as  a  party  of  all  the  people.  If  the  Democratl^ 
Party  does  not  take  positive  steps  to  include 
America's  minorities  in — and  not  Just  witk 
rhetoric  but  a  full  share  of  power — the  daj 
will  surely  come  when  those  minorities  wi^ 
leave  the  Democratic  Party  out  in  the  polltl*. 
cal  cold. 

You  cant  play  games  with  people  anyi 
more.  You  either  give  them  what  they  de[ 
serve,  or  they  will  give  you  what  you  deeerv^. 

A  second  area  of  equal  opportunity  foi* 
Mexican-Americans  I  wo\ild  like  to  talk  about 
is  emplo3rment.  In  this  case,  my  remarks  ar^ 
aimed  primarily  at  the  United  States  Govf 
emment.  j 

When  it  comes  to  employing  Mexlcanf 
Americans,  our  government  ranks  as  th^ 
most  hypocritical  of  institutions  in  the 
country.  The  government  Is  perfectly  willing 
to  impose  employment  goals  and  quotas  oa 
private  Industry,  as  In  the  Philadelphia  Plan. 
But  when  it  comes  to  imposing  goals  an4 
quotas  on  itself,  that  is  another  story. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  nation'* 
largest  employer,  and  Oallfomia's  as  well. 
The  latest  available  figures  Indicate  that 
2.601,639  pyersons  are  employed  in  civllia^ 
capacities  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Only 
2.8%  of  those  employees  have  Spanish  sur^ 
names,  and  that  includes  Puerto  Ricans.  ' 

That  percentage  can  be  put  in  perspective 
by  the  fact  that  between  five  and  seven  pert- 
cent  of  the  nation's  population  have  Spanlslk 
surnames.  Clearly,  on  a  population  basis. 
Mexican-Americans  are  grossly  under-emt- 
ployed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  1 

The  President  has  the  power  today  to  Usu^ 
an  Executive  Order  setting  a  spectflc  goal  fof 
employment  of  Mexican-Americans  by  ths 
Federal  Oovemment.  If  that  goal  were  set  a ; 
Ave  percent,  that  would  mean  55.000  addi 
tlonal  Jobs  for  Mexican-Americans. 

But  total  number  of  Jobs  Isn't  the  only 
Issue  here.  What  level  Jobs  Is  also  an  i3su«. 
Mexican- Americans  have  historically  been 
excluded  from  management  and  supervisory 
positions.  At  this  moment,  only  36  Jobs,  o- 
one-third  of  one  fjercent,  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment '8  top  9,286  Jobs  are  held  by  per 
sons  with  Spanish  surnames.   Only   133  o' 
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the  top  24,300  jobs  are  held  by  persons  with 
Spanish  surnames. 

In  CaUfomla,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
employs  three  times  as  many  persons  as  the 
Slate.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the 
state  employs  4,4S7  persons,  only  108  of  which 
or  2.4%,  have  Spanish  surnames.  That  is 
really  taxation  without  representation!  The 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare employs  5,429  persons  In  the  state;  only 
234.  or  4.3%,  have  Spanish  surnames.  Far- 
ther. 189  of  the  234  are  paid  poverty  level 
wages  by  the  government. 

This  failure  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
provide  equal  employment  opportunities  to 
Mexican-Americans  transcends  Republican 
or  Democratic  Administrations.  The  low 
level  of  employment  has  held  steady  since 
the  early  sixties. 

And  California  itself  is  not  doing  much 
better  than  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Of  the 
state's  117,431,000  jobs,  only  4,289,  or  3.64% 
are  hrtd  by  Mexican-Americans.  And  the 
average  pay  lor  Mexican-Americans  is  $1,176 
lower  than  the  average  pay  for  whites — a  gap 
that  has  widened  by  26%   since  1960. 

This  tmfair  treatment  by  botti  the  Federal 
and  State  Oovemment  persists  in  the  fact  of 
grievous  unemployment  among  Mexican- 
Americans.  Once  again,  unemployed  Mexi- 
can-Americans, as  such,  are  not  specifically 
counted  by  the  government.  But  reliable  esti- 
mates place  average  Mexican-American  un- 
employment at  18%.  In  especially  Impacted 
areas  like  East  Los  Angeles  the  figure  is  prob- 
ably over  20%.  Can  you  imagine  what  65,000 
jobs  woiUd  mean  for  these  unemployed  peo- 
ple and  their  families? 

The  time  is  long  past  to  end  the  hypocrisy 
of  equal  employment  opp>ortunity  practiced 
by  the  Federal  Government  since  President 
Eisenhower  Issued  the  first  Equal  Opportu- 
nity Executive  Order  in  1955.  It  is  time  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the  state  of 
California  to  follow  the  principle  of  em- 
ployment of  Mexican-Americans,  and  other 
minorities,  commensurate  with  their  per- 
centage of  the  total  population. 

Eight  days  ago,  at  their  annual  stockhold- 
ers meeting,  the  President  of  Pacific  Tele- 
phcAie  announced  that  his  ccgnptLuy,  the 
largest  private  employer  In  the  state,  would 
achieve  that  objective  by  1975.  If  Pacific 
Telephone  can  do  it,  I  don't  see  why  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia can't. 

All  it  would  take  is  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  recom- 
mended it.  In  July  of  last  year,  five  major 
Mexican-American  organizations  asked  for 
such  an  Executive  Order.  Yet  the  President 
has  yet  to  pick  up  his  pen. 

I  assure  you  that  If  I  were  sitting  in  San 
Clemente  today,  that  pen  would  be  picked 
up  and  an  Executive  Order  signed.  And  I 
would  invite  Mexican-American  leaders  to 
come  and  watch  in  person.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate — though  not  unexpect- 
ed given  their  overall  treatment — that  lead- 
ing Mexican-Americans,  despite  formal  re- 
quests to  personally  visit  with  the  President, 
have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

A  third  area  of  equal  opportunity  for 
Mexican-Americans  that  I  would  Uke  to  dis- 
cuss is  that  of  culture,  specifically  respect 
for  the  Mexican-American  culture.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  country,  which  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  completely  homogenized  cultur- 
ally, should  prize  the  diversity  and  unique- 
ness of  the  different  peoples  that  are 
Americans. 

Mexican-Americans  have  a  unique  con- 
tribution to  make  to  the  country,  eepecially 
in  the  language  area.  The  sparkling  gift  of 
the  Spaziilsh  language  is  a  resource  we  should 
reward,  not  penalize,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
today. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  Mexican-Americans 
do  not  benefit  as  fully  from  available  pro- 
grams as  other  minority  groups.  The  lan- 
guage barrier  screens  them  out.  As  simple  a 
thing  as  the  fact  that  all  government  forms 


are  printed  in  English  causes  innumerable 
hardships. 

Yet  this  barrier  could  also  serve  as  a  bridge. 
We  could  employ  thousands  of  Mexican- 
Amerlcans  as  translation  aides  in  hospitals 
employment  service  ofiBces,  welfare  agencies' 
in  any  number  of  divisions  of  government' 
We  might  even  employ  them  in  the  Census 
Bureau  so  that  from  now  on  we  could  count 
Mexican-Americans  along  with  everybody 
else.  And  we  could  pay  a  special  premium 
for  the  skill  of  being  bilingual.  At  least  as 
much  as  the  $15  a  month  being  paid  by  Los 
Angeles  County  to  Its  bilingual  employees. 

We  could  also  use  this  gift  of  language  in 
our  relations  abroad.  In  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere alone,  183  million  persons  speak 
Spanish.  Americans  are  notorioxis  for  falling 
to  speak  the  language  of  other  countries.  Yet 
we  have  millions  of  native-born  Americans 
who  already  speak  Spanish.  This  resource 
should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  go  unused. 

Finally,  there  is  a  fourth  area  of  equal 
opportunity  for  Mexican -Americans  that 
needs  attention — the  chance  for  higher  edu- 
cation. I  have  been  increasingly  concerned 
lately  with  the  difficulties  facing  veterans  of 
our  Ul-concelved  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
The  unemployment  rate  among  rettirnlng 
Vietnam  veterans  between  20  and  24  years  of 
age  Is  12.4%. 

These  difficulties  are  even  worse  for  vet- 
erans from  minority  groups,  including  Mex- 
ican-Americans who  have  contributed  more 
than  their  fair  share  to  this  war.  Fifteen 
percent  of  California's  casualties,  and  10% 
of  all  casualties  in  the  southwest,  have  been 
Mexican-Americans. 

What  Mexican-Americans  want  to  know  Is 
why  they  are  first  in  war  but  last  In  peace? 
Why  are  they  good  enough  to  lead  men  In 
combat  In  Vietnam,  to  carry  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility of  life  and  death,  but  not  good 
enough  to  han<lle  a  desk  In  Washington? 

I  think  It  Is  imconsclonable  that  these 
yoimg  men  are  not  being  guaranteed  either 
work  or  education  upon  their  return  home. 
No  veteran  of  this  war  should  be  shunted 
around  from  place  to  place  looking  for  work, 
or  be  deprived  of  the  chance  to  go  to  college 
becaiise  he  lacks  sufficient  funds. 

We  need  to  reinstitute  a  genuine  GI  Bill 
of  Rights  for  our  Vietnam  Veterans,  provid- 
ing benefits  eqiial  to  or  even  greater  than 
those  granted  veterans  of  wars  past.  I  am 
working  on  a  legislative  formula  that  would 
guarantee  every  Vietnam  veteran  either  a 
good  public  service  Job,  or  a  generous  oppor- 
tunity for  a  college  education  at  pnbllo 
expense. 

I  believe  further  that  we  should  extend 
the  guarantee  of  higher  education  to  any 
minority  student  who  has  the  ability  to 
absorb  the  education.  And  If  a  student  Is 
willing  to  repay  the  guarantee  by  several 
years  of  service  to  the  community  from 
which  he  came,  then  the  cost  of  his  educa- 
tion should  be  free.  Serving  America  in  peace 
should  be  just  as  Important  as  serving  her  In 
war. 

There  Is  one  last  thought  I  would  Uke  to 
express  regarding  the  opportunity  for  higher 
education.  Unlike  other  minority  groups, 
Mexican-Americans  do  not  have  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  they  can  call  their 
own.  The  creation  of  such  an  institution 
would  be  of  enormous  benefit,  not  only  to 
Mexican-Americans,  but  to  all  Americans. 
Such  an  institution  would  soon  help  fill  the 
need  for  Mexican-Americans  with  profes- 
sional training  in  all  kinds  of  disciplines.  It 
would  be  a  constant  source  of  leadership  for 
the  Mexican-American  community.  It  could 
be  a  repository  of  Mexican- American  culture, 
and  as  such  would  be  a  national  resource. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  a  proud  his- 
tory of  fostering  higher  education,  beginning 
with  the  land  grant  colleges.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  government  could  not  sponsor  the 
founding  of  a  college  specifically  for  Mexi- 
can-Americans. When  the  nation  had  a  land 
gap  to  fill,  it  gave  the  railroads  the  land  they 
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needed.  Why  shouldn't  the  government 
bridge  the  cultxire  gap  by  giving  Mexican- 
Americans  the  land  and  whatever  other  re- 
tourcas  are  required  to  establish  an  institu- 
tion to  serve  their  needs  as  well  as  America's. 

I«t  me  say.  In  conclusion,  that  I  appreciate 
having  the  opportunity  today  to  share  my 
leeUngs  with  you  regarding  the  needs  of  our 
fellow  citizens  of  Mexican  descent.  I  think 
we  all  know  that  their  need  for  an  equal  op- 
portunity is  really  America's  need  as  well — 
the  need  to  fulfill  the  promise  upon  which 
the  nation  was  founded  and  without  which 
tt  would  cease  to  be  an  inspiration  to  man- 
kind. 

Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  follow- 
ing propositions. 

Mexican-Americans  can  no  longer  be  taxed 
while  remaining  pcAltlcally  unrepresented. 

Mexican-Americans  can  no  longer  be  first 
in  war  casualties  and  last  In  civilian  Jobs. 

And  billions  can  no  longer  be  spent  to 
enrich  the  culture  of  other  countries  while 
lero  Is  spent  to  assist  the  indigenous  Mexi- 
can-American culture. 

And  we,  white  Americans  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  institutions  that  have  bene- 
fitted most  from  the  Mexican-American, 
must  be  the  first  to  correct  the  injustices  at 
the  last  100  years. 


DEATH  OF  BRIAN  L.  BUNKER, 
NEVADA  PIONEER 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  entire  State  of  Nevada  was  saddened 
by  the  passing  of  a  pioneer  resident  who 
had  contributed  so  much  to  the  develc^- 
ment  of  southern  Nevada,  economically 
and  spiritually. 

I  refer  to  the  demise  of  Brian  L. 
Bunker,  who  was  a  leader  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints. 
His  life  typified  the  enterprise,  dedica- 
tion, and  steadfastness  which  has  helped 
build  our  State  and  made  Nevada  and  the 
Southwest  the  fastest  growing  section  of 
the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Las  Vegas  Review 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SouTHXRN  Nevada  Losbs  Real  Pioneeb 

A  real  pioneer  of  southern  Nevada  has 
died.  Bryan  Lamond  Bunker,  73,  descendant 
<rf  the  original  family  which  settled  Bunker- 
vllle  and  made  it  into  a  thriving  agricultural 
area,  died  in  Salt  Lake  City  last  Tuesday. 
During  his  lifetime.  Bunker  contributed 
much  to  the  development  of  southern  Neva- 
da, not  only  In  its  religious  aspects  but  In 
business  and  youth  projects  as  well. 

He  had  devoted  much  of  his  adult  life 
to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  growing  up  In  the  little  Mormon 
fanning  town  of  St.  Thomas.  As  a  young 
man  he  fulflUed  a  mission  for  the  church 
and  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  sec- 
ond man  to  be  named  as  bishop  of  the 
LD.S.  Church  in  Las  Vegas  and  again  the 
second  man  to  be  chosen  as  President  of  the 
Southern  Nevada  Stake.  In  the  following  26 
y»n,  he  attained  higher  honors  In  the 
Church,  serving  as  president  of  the  CaUfor- 
nla  Mission  of  the  church  and  in  his  final 
years  as  first  oovmselor  to  the  President  at 
tlM  Salt  Lake  City  Temple  of  the  LJ5.S. 
Church. 

Ambitious  for  higher  education,  he  was 
the  first  youth  from  St.  Thomas  to  become 
a  "boarding  student"  at  the  Las  Vegas  High 
School,  because  the  Moapa  Valley  schools  at 
that  time  ended  with  the  eighth  grade.  He 
led  the  way  for  other  rural  students,  until 
nlRh  schools  were  established  in  the  Valleys, 
to  enroU  in  high  school  In  Las  Vegas. 


He  was  another  pathfinder,  the  first  from 
the  Valley  to  enroll  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada at  Reno,  as  it  was  the  custom  for  Mor- 
mon youths  to  be  sent  to  Utah  for  higher 
education.  Jobs  were  scarce  when  he  re- 
turned from  college,  so  he  became  the  driver 
of  an  eight-horse  team  hauling  copper  ore 
from  a  mine  in  the  Arizona  Strip  to  the  rail- 
road at  St.  Thomas.  He  next  became  a  rod- 
man  on  preliminary  surveys  for  the  site  for 
Boulder  Dam. 

He  worked  at  Will  Beckley's  Men's  Cloth- 
ing store,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
practically  every  man  in  town.  In  his  posi- 
tion as  bishop  of  the  LJD.S.  Church,  he  wield- 
ed great  political  power,  although  he  never 
sought  public  office  for  himself. 

He  was  a  builder  as  well  as  a  leader.  Even 
though  money  was  scarce  during  the  Depres- 
sion years,  he  inspired  the  Mormon  people 
to  contribute  funds  and  labor  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  permanent  LJ3.S. 
Church  in  Las  Vegas  at  Ninth  Street  and 
Clark  Avenue.  This  became  a  community 
center,  as  well  as  a  church  edifice,  as  there 
were  few  meeting  places  in  the  town  at  that 
time. 

He  was  an  Insurance  company  representa- 
tive, a  hotel  owner,  and  the  founder  of 
Bunker  Brothers  Mortuary.  He  fostered  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  In  this  area,  serving 
as  president  of  the  Boulder  Dam  Area  Coun- 
cil and  receiving  the  Silver  Beaver  award. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  recreation  for 
young  people,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
first  board  of  directors  of  the  YMCA  and 
helped  raise  funds  for  the  headquarters. 

He  encouraged  the  United  Fund  concept, 
to  replace  the  many  fund  raising  projects  for 
organizations  concerned  with  health,  welfare 
and  recreation  in  the  community,  and  served 
as  president  of  the  United  Fund.  He  also  was 
a  past  president  of  the  Las  Vegas  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Rotary  Club. 

He  was  a  quiet  worker,  using  persuasion 
rather  than  pressure  to  accomplish  his  own 
personal  goals  and  those  of  his  community 
and  chiu-ch.  He  has  left  many  monuments  In 
southern  Nevada,  not  all  of  mortar  and  stone, 
but  mostly  in  the  hearts  of  the  many  people 
he  helped  during  his  time  as  an  official  of 
the  church  and  in  his  everyday  routine  of 
being  a  good  citizen. 

The  L.D.S.  Church  has  lost  a  devoted  serv- 
ant, and  southern  Nevada  a  real  pioneer. 


A  VOLUNTEER  ARMY  WOULD  BE 
MANNED  BY  THE  DISADVAN- 
TAGED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  those  who  oppose  a  volunteer  army  at 
this  time  have  pointed  to  the  inequities 
that  it  would  produce.  Of  particular  con- 
cern has  been  the  likelihood  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  volunteer  army,  whose 
basic  attraction  was  higher  pay,  would 
pull  disproportionately  from  the  lower 
socioeconomic  levels  of  our  society.  The 
poor,  the  disadvantaged,  those  who  have 
received  the  least  benefits  from  our  so- 
ciety would  be  compelled  by  economic 
clrcum£tance  to  accept  the  risks  of  mili- 
tary service. 

Recently  an  article  written  by  Repre- 
sentative Charles  B.  Rangel,  of  New 
York,  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times.  The  article,  entitled  "Black  Hes- 
sians in  a  White  Man's  Army,"  under- 
lines the  potential  negative  results  of  a 
volunteer  army. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  as  the  debate  begins  in  the 
Senate  on  whether  or  not  to  extend  the 
draft. 

I  would  particularly  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  statement  by  the  Repre- 
sentative: 


Middle-  and  upper-class  whites  wUl  not  be 
enticed  to  Join  by  financial  inducements.  But 
disadvantaged  Blacks,  Mexicans  and  Puerto 
Ricans  mvist  volunteer  since  there  are  no 
other  economic  options  open  to  them.  Of 
coiirse,  there  will  still  be  white  soldiers.  Ex- 
cept for  a  sprinkling  of  poor  Southern  white 
enlisted  men,  they  will  largely  form  the  of- 
ficer class. 

It  is  uncertain  that  a  volimteer  array 
would  produce  the  extreme  polarization 
tliat  this  description  depicts,  but  it  is  a 
strong  possibility,  and  it  is  a  possibility 
that  the  Nation  caimot  afford. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  published  on 
April  17,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Black  Hessians  in  a  Wnrnt   Man's  Akmt 
(By  Chakles  B.  Rangel) 

Washington. — I  "volunteered"  to  serve 
Uncle  Sam.  In  1947  I  quit  a  predominantly 
white  high  school  because  I  couldn't  com- 
pete academically.  I  was  soon  faced  with  the 
black  drop-out's  classic  choice — hustle  on 
the  streets  or  Join  the  Army. 

Eventually,  I  was  sent  to  Kcvea  where  one 
day  I  "volunteered"  to  lead  a  mlsBlcHi  be- 
hind enemy  lines.  It  wasn't  glory  or  love  of 
country  that  prompted  me.  I  was  motivated 
by  the  same  reasons  so  many  blacks  join  the 
p>aratrooper& — for  the  extra  money  and  the 
chance  of  promotion  that  such  dangerous 
duty  asslgpiments  provide.  After  the  mission, 
a  colonel  pinned  some  medals  on  my  chest 
and  told  my  unit  with  John  Wayne  fervor: 
"Keep  klckln'  bell  out  of  those  gooks." 

I  left  Korea  with  some  money,  some  rank 
and  an  Ingrained  prejudice  against  a  people 
called  "gooks"  who  lived  in  a  country  I 
never  knew  existed  before.  In  fact,  it  wasn't 
until  I  noticed  some  Chinese  bodies  on  s 
battle  field  one  day  that  I  learned  Korea 
bordered  China. 

I  mention  all  this  because  there  were  thou- 
sands of  blacks  like  me  on  the  front  lines  of 
Korea,  as  today  there  are  thousands  Uke  me 
in  Vietnam  and  in  American  military  out- 
posts all  over  the  world.  Patriotism  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  reasons  why  they're  there, 
as  it  will  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  reasons  why  the  proposed  volunteer 
Army  will  be  lEirgely  black,  Puerto  Rican  and 
Mexican. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  to  create  a  vol- 
unteer Army  is  mainly  Induced  by  his  desire 
to  get  the  articulate  young  whites  off  his 
l>ack  and  to  make  America's  belligerence  in 
Asia  more  palatable  to  their  parents.  This 
plan  Is  characteristic  of  how  America  solves 
Its  problems — it  will  buy  its  way  out  by  of- 
fering handsome  i»y  increases  and  other 
attractive  benefits  to  those  who  join  up. 
This  rationale  recalls  the  Civil  War  days 
when  rich  men  paid  poor  men  to  perform, 
their  military  obligations  for  them.  Nixon's 
prop>06ed  $3,000  bonus  for  combat  duty  ac- 
complishes exactly  that. 

Who  will  take  Nixon  up  on  his  offer?  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  reports  that  In  several  talks 
to  college  groups,  almost  all  students  raised 
their  hands  when  {tsked  how  many  favored 
a  volunteer  army.  Yet,  there  was  almost  none 
who  kept  their  hands  up  when  he  asked  if 
they  would  volunteer. 

Middle-  and  upper-class  whites  will  not  be 
enticed  to  join  by  financial  Inducements.  But 
disadvantaged  blacks,  Mexicans  and  Puerto 
Ricans  must  volunteer  since  there  are  no 
other  economic  options  open  to  them.  Of 
course,  there  will  stUl  be  white  soldiers.  Ex- 
cept for  a  sprinkling  of  poor  Southern  white 
enlisted  men,  they  will  largely  form  the  offi- 
cer class. 

It  would  be  a  lie  to  label  this  a  volunteer 
army.  It  would  be  a  mercenary  army  com- 
posed of  men  soldiering  for  a  pay  check.  Thus 
America's  oppressed  races  would  be  fighting 
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and  dying  ■«>  that  affluent  whites  can  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  ImpertallBin- 
White  Americans  could  then  alp  cocktailt 
and  watch  Lhe  black  Hesslana  make  war  tai 
their  color  television  seta,  Just  like  the  plan- 
tation owners  who  sipped  mint  Juleps  Cn 
their  verandas  and  watched  the  darkles  toll- 
ing in  their  fields.  This  Is  not  too  much  of  fcn 
exaggeration.  Blacks  and  other  minorities 
would  once  again  be  doing  ihe  white  mafi's 
dirty  work.  ' 

During  the  cold  Korean  winters,  the  C|il- 
nese  repeatedly  flashed  a  large  photograph 
at  my  black  unit  showing  white  peojle 
lounging  around  a  Florida  swimming  pool. 
Their  loudspeaker  would  bark:  "You're  oyer 
here  doing  their  kUllng  for  them  and  yorfre 
not  even  allowed  to  sit  at  that  pool."         I 

At  present.  America  Is  in  a  crucial  dllemifaa. 
It  needs  millions  of  bodies  In  uniform] to 
maintain  its  international  police  force.  I«  is 
having  trouble  getting  these  bodies  bec8|ise 
many  of  Its  young  do  not  wish  to  be  engaged 
in  the  merciless  obliteration  of  South^t 
Asia.  So.  characteristically  again,  America 
has  decided  to  follow  the  precedents  set  (by 
the  Roman  and  BrltUh  Empires.  It  will  l^re 
mercenaries  to  prop  up  Its  foreign  hlrell^igs 
around  the  world.  I 

There  is  only  one  way  this  country  can  feet 
Its  young  to  loyally  perform  mUltary  8«rv- 
Ice.  It  must  begin  to  Institute  morally  just 
foreign  and  domestic  policies.  A  random  tee- 
lectlon  draft  system  would  then  be  all  tjiat 
would  be  needed  since  such  policies  woiild 
permit  a  substantial  reduction  In  the  slz<  of 
Americas  permanent  forces.  Only  an  empire 
needs  an  Army  of  three  million  men.        \ 

What  staggers  me  about  the  President's 
plan  Is  Its  lack  of  farsightedness.  Doesn'Q  he 
realize  that  a  large  number  of  blacks  will  be- 
come incensed  when  they  realize  they  are 
doing  the  white  man's  kUlIng?  Armies  are, 
by  nature,  great  instruments  of  powen  A 
mercenary  Army  would  mean  that  blacks  ind 
Spanish-Americans  finally  had  some  feal 
power.  The  Russian  revolution  began  wben 
its  oppressed  army  and  navy  revolted. 


REPORT  BY  SENATOR  HARTKE  bN 
PARIS  PEACE  CONVERSATIONS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yesterfiay 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ibe- 
gan  its  exceptionally  important  hearijigs 
on  Senate  legrislative  proposals  to  end 
America's  involvement  in  the  Indochina 
war.  As  the  author  of  Senate  Resolution 
66,  I  was  privileged  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  that  resolution.  In 
the  course  of  my  testimony  I  presented 
the  first  comprehensive  report  on  imy 
conversations  in  Paris  earlier  this  mofcth 
with  all  four  delegations  to  the  p^ce 
talks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  tes- 
timony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in; the 
RzcoRO,  as  follows: 
Tktimont  or  U.S.  Sinatob  Vance  HaJtox 

BzrORZ  THI  COMMTTTKE  OW  TOKDOK  Ipi^- 

TIONS,  Apaii.  20,  1971 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  this  distinguished  Coimnlt- 
tee  on  behalf  of  Senate  Resolution  66,  ^rtiich 
I  had  the  honor  to  Introduce  on  Mar^h  4, 
1971.  I 

That  resolution  calls  for  the  immeciate 
withdrawal  of  all  United  States  mlitary 
forces  from  Indochina,  conditioned  only  upon 
agreement  on  arrangements  for  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  and  the  rrfeaee  of 
our  prisoners  of  war.  It  would  end  American 
Involvement  in  the  war  at  the  ©arUeet  pos- 
sible— rather  than  the  earliest  oonvenient — 
date.  It  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  no 
date   Ls   too  soon  for  extricating  ouxtelves 


from  what  has  been  an  unmitigated  disaster 
from  the  outset,  and  that  every  day's  deUy 
serves  only  to  waste  lives  and  bodies  and 
treasure. 

In  the  nearly  seven  weeks  since  I  Intro- 
duced S.  Res.  66,  three  events,  or  series  of 
events,  have  occurred  to  strengthen  my  con- 
viction that  Senate  action  Is  essential  If  we 
are  to  stop  thU  appalling  wastage.  These 
events  were,  first,  the  South  Vietnamese  de- 
bacle in  Laos;  second,  my  conversations  in 
Paris  with  representatives  of  all  four  delega- 
tions to  the  Vietnam  Peace  Talks;  and  third. 
President  Nixon's  television  address  to  the 
nation  on  April  7. 

Of  the  South  Vietnamese  invasion  of  Laos 
and  its  abrupt  conclusion,  I  shaU  say  only 
that  It  demoiistrates  the  murderous  futility 
of  "Vletnamlzatlon."  And  If  "Vletnamlaa- 
tlon"  is  the  option  we  are  asked  to  choose  In 
preference  to  an  early,  fixed-date  withdrawal, 
we  are  in  effect  being  offered  no  choice  at 
aU.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  principal 
lesson  of  Laos. 

The  outcome  of  the  Laoe  Invasion  was  still 
very  much  In  doubt  when  I  decided.  In  mid- 
March  to  go  to  Paris  to  hear  from  each  of 
the  parties  to  the  Peace  Talks  their  account 
of  the  status  of  the  discussions  and  what, 
if  any,  prospects  they  saw  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  war.  I  was  especially  anx- 
ious to  get  a  first-hand  explanation  from 
the  representatives  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government 
(that  Is,  the  political  arm  of  the  Viet  Oong) 
of  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Initiative  put  for- 
ward on  September  17,  1970.  by  Madame 
Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  Foreign  Minister  and  Del- 
egation Leader  of  the  P.  R.  O.  I  thought  It 
essential  to  have  such  an  explanation  be- 
cause, contrary  to  what  the  Administration 
had  been  telling  us  of  the  rigid  Inflexibility 
and  total  refusal  of  the  other  side  to  engage 
in  meaningful  negotiations,  we  had  begun 
to  hear  an  increasing  number  of  reports  to 
the  effect  that  the  terms  of  Mme.  Blnh's  pro- 
posal were  at  least  worth  consldMlng  as  the 
basis  for  further  negotiations. 

Before  leaving  for  Paris  on  April  1,  I  re- 
ceived a  thorough  briefing  from  senior  of- 
ficials at  the  State  Department  and  had  a 
full  and  useftil  discussion  with  Ambassador 
Diem  of  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam.  And  on 
the  afternoon  of  my  arrival  in  Paris,  April  2, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  talk  with  my 
old  friend  Ambassador  David  Bruce,  the  head 
of  our  own  team  of  negotiators  at  the  Peace 
Talks. 

So  It  was  with  that  background  that  I 
entered  Into  conversations  with  representa- 
tives of  the  other  side.  Mr.  Nguyen-Mlnh  Vy, 
Deputy  Head  of  the  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gation at  Pans,  and  Mme.  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh, 
Head  of  the  P.  R.  G.  delegation. 

I  can  report  that  our  discussions,  lasting 
four-and-a-half  hours  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  three-and-a-half  hours  with  the 
P.  R.  G.,  were  both  frank  and  cordial.  I  was 
especially  struck  by  Mr.  Vy's  repeated  insist- 
ence on  his  own  delegation's  fiexlblllty.  My 
distinct  Impression  was  that  the  only  non- 
negotiable  Items  In  the  P.  R.  O.  peace  Initia- 
tive— which,  of  course.  Hanoi  fully  sup- 
ports— are  a  firm  withdrawal  date  for  all 
U.S.  military  forces  and  the  exclusion  of 
President  Thleu,  Vice  President  Ky,  and 
Prime  Minister  Khlem  from  any  coalition 
government  In  South  Vietnam.  All  other 
points  are  negotiable.  But  most  Importantly, 
from  our  standpoint,  the  setting  of  a  mutu- 
aUy  agreeable  date  for  withdrawal  of  our 
foroea  from  Vietnam  Is  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  any  meaningful  negotiations. 

Both  conversations  centered  on  the  two 
great  Issues  of  a  ceasefire  and  the  return 
of  our  prisoners  of  war.  Regarding  the  first, 
a  PJl.O.  statement  Issued  on  December  10, 
1970,  following  Ito  formal  peace  Initiative  of 
September  17,  says: 

"A  oeaae-flre  will  be  observed  between  the 
South  Vlet-Nam  people's  Liberation  Armed 


Forces  and  the  troops  and  military  person- 
nel of  the  United  States  and  other  foreign 
coimtrles  in  the  U.S.  camp  immediately  after 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.  declares  It  will 
completely  withdraw  from  South  Vlet-Nam 
Its  troops  and  military  personnel  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  In  the  UA 
camp  by  June  30,  1971;  the  parties  wUl  dis- 
cuss at  once: 

"The  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vlet-Nam  of 
U.S.  troops  and  those  of  the  other  foreign 
countries  In  the  U.S.  camp  and. 

"The  question  of  releasing  captured  mlll- 
tarymen." 

I  first  asked  Mr.  Vy  what  the  word  "Im- 
mediately" meant  In  this  context.  He  replied 
that  It  meant  as  soon  as  word  could  be  got 
to    the    forces    In    the    field — a    matter,    he 
thought,  of  no  more  than  48  hours.  As  to 
the  date  of  June  30,  1971,  specified  In  the 
PS..O.   proposal,  both   he   and   Mme.  Blnh 
stated  that  that  was  their  suggestion,  but 
that  If  It  was  imaccepeable  to  us,  we  should 
propose   an   alternative.   I   might   add,  Mr 
Chairman,    that    It    was    my    distinct    Im- 
pression that   there  would   be  little  or  no 
problem  In  arriving  at  a  mutually  accepta- 
ble date.  And  whatever  that  date  might  prove 
to  be,  let  me  emphasize — for  there  has  been 
confusion  on  this  point — there  are  no  other 
conditions.  The  ceasefire  between  our  force 
and   theirs   could  go   into  effect  within  48 
hours  of  its  announcement.  The  killing  of 
Americans  oould  be  ended  Just  that  quickly. 
As  to  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war — 
called  "captured  milltarymen"  by  both  Hanoi 
and  the  P.R.G.— I  attempted  to  get  as  much 
clarification   as  pwsslble  on  Just  how  soon 
after  announcement  of  a  withdrawal  date 
we  could  expect  to  have  them  returned.  The 
language  of  the  P.R.G.  peace  initiative  says 
only  that  "the  parties  will  discuss  at  once" 
the  P.O.W.  question.  Both  Communist  dele- 
gations refused  to  specify  a  fixed  time  period 
at  the  end  of  which  all  our  prisoners  would 
\»  home.  They  kept  Insisting  that  the  setting 
of  a  withdrawal  date  must  precede  substan- 
tive discussions  of  the  Issue,  and  that  It  li 
only   President    Nixon's    Intransigence   that 
has  created  the  obstacle  to  an  early  settle- 
ment of  the  P.O.W.  question. 

Let  me  go  on  to  say,  however,  that  both 
Mr.  Vy  and  Mme.  Blnh  gave  broad  indica- 
tions that  the  Issue  would  be  resolved  very 
speedily  once  the  withdrawal  date  Is  set  Mr. 
Vy  called  to  my  attention  the  fact  that  In 
1964,  at  the  conclusion  of  Vietnam's  war 
of  Independence  against  France,  large  num- 
bers of  French  prisoners  were  released  before 
the  Geneva  Conference  even  convened,  and 
that  once  the  formal  peace  talks  did  begin, 
the  entire  Issue  was  settled  within  three 
weeks. 

Also,  the  two  delegations  took  considerable 
pains  to  assure  me  that  they  have  no  In- 
terest whatever  In  keeping  American  pris- 
oners a  day  longer  than  is  necessary.  Mr.  Vy 
pointed  out  that  o^ur  men  are  being  given 
a  food  ration  three  times  as  large  as  that  of 
the  average  Vietnamese  and  that  their  living 
conditions  generally  are  more  comfortable 
than  the  prevailing  standard  In  North  Viet- 
nam. And  Mme.  Blnh  said,  "Yovir  men  are 
a  burden  to  us.  We  want  to  be  rid  of  them— 
the  sooner  the  better." 

"I  can  tell  you,"  she  added,  "that  if  the 
American  forces  withdraw  In  a  rapid  and 
appropriate  fashion,  your  captured  military- 
men  will  be  returned  In  a  rapid  and  ap- 
propriate fashion." 

Let  me  summarize  what  I  learned  on  this 
very  difficult  Issue  by  saying  that  there  Is 
now  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  all  of  our 
P  O.W.'s  would  be  rettimed  to  us  by  the  time 
our  last  troop  contingent  is  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam,  and  a  substantial  number-^>ar- 
tlcularly  the  sick  and  wounded— would  be 
on  thelp  way  home  within  weeks  of  the  set- 
ting of  a  date  for  final  withdrawal. 

In  this  as  in  every  other  war  In  human  his- 
tory, prisoners  are  exchanged  when  the  war 
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is  over.  For  the  AdmlnlstraUon  to  continue 
jfi  pretend  that  there  Is  some  other  solution 
u»  the  problem  is  to  perpetuate  a  cruel  hoax 
of  its  own  devising  on  the  families  of  those 
men  and  on  the  American  people  generally. 
And  by  the  same  token,  prolonging  the  war 
only  adds  to  the  toll,  not  alone  of  prisoners 
but  of  dead  and  wounded  as  well. 

Let  me  now  touch  briefly  on  some  of  the 
other  significant  Issues  that  arose  In  my  dis- 
cussions In  Paris. 

Ending  American  Involvement  In  the  war 
will  not.  In  and  of  Itself,  end  the  Indochina 
war  altogether.  Both  the  Hanoi  and  P.R.O. 
delegations  made  it  clear  that  they  would 
continue  fighting  against  the  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  so  long  as  the  Thleu-Ky-Khlem 
regime  remains  In  power  In  Saigon.  The  De- 
cember 10  statement  Issued  by  the  P.R.G.  says 
In  Paragraph  2: 

"A  cease-fire  will  be  observed  by  the  South 
Vlrt-Nam  P.L.A.F.  and  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Saigon  Administration  immediately  after 
the  PJIG.  of  the  R.S.VJI.  and  a  Saigon  Ad- 
ministration without  Thleu-Ky-Khlem,  that 
ivantls  for  peace,  independence,  neutrality, 
and  democracy,  agree  on  the  formation  of  a 
provisional  government  composed  of  three 
segments  with  a  view  to  organize  general 
elections,  as  proposed  In  the  September  17, 
1970  statement  of  the  PJl.G.  of  the  R.S.V.N." 

The  question  of  most  Immediate  Interest 
to  us  m  this  connection  Is  whether  any  part 
of  that  paragraph  would  have  to  be  imple- 
mented before  a  ceasefire  with  American 
forces  and  the  return  of  American  prisoners 
could  take  place.  I  can  report  that  no  such 
condition  would  be  Involved.  The  killing  of 
Americans  could  stop  and  the  present  Saigon 
regime  could  continue  Its  own  struggle  for 
survival  without  Jeopardizing  American 
disengagement. 

Mme.  Blnh  told  me,  however,  that  the 
United  States  would  have  to  bear  responsibil- 
ity for  prolonging  the  war,  even  after  all  our 
own  forces  were  gone,  so  long  as  we  continued 
to  support  the  Thleu-Ky-Khlem  government. 
The  war  can  never  be  completely  settled,  she 
said,  until  the  U.S.  withdraws  Its  support 
from  the  present  regime.  Once  that  happens, 
Mme.  Blnh  remarked,  the  future  of  South 
Vietnam  could  be  settled  by  South  Viet- 
namese organized  In  a  provisional  coalition 
government  consisting  of  three  elements: 
(1)  "persons"  of  the  P.R.O.;  (2)  "i)ersons"  of 
the  Saigon  Administration  other  than  Thleu, 
Ky,  or  Khlem:  and  (3)  "persons"  of  all  reli- 
gious and  political  factions  In  South  Viet- 
nam "standing  for  peace.  Independence,  neu- 
trality and  democracy." 

There  are  two  points  worth  noting  In  this 
connection.  First,  Mr.  Vy  of  the  Hanoi  delega- 
tion wanted  to  be  certain  I  recognized,  as 
proof  of  his  own  government's  flexibility,  that 
they  were  no  longer  Insisting  on  either  reuni- 
fication with  the  North  or  on  PJl.G.  domina- 
tion of  the  prospective  coalition  government 
in  Saigon.  "I  myself,"  he  said,  "am  a  South- 
erner and  a  socialist.  No  goal  is  nearer  my 
heart  than  a  unified  and  socialist  Vietnam. 
But  we  all  recognize  that  events  of  the  past 
15  years  have  created  different  social  and  eco- 
nomic structures  in  the  two  parts  of  Viet- 
nam, and  these  differences  will  disappear  only 
after  a  long  period  of  time  and  as  the  result 
of  careful  negotiations  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

"But  really,  you  must  know,"  he  added, 
"that  even  a  imlfied  and  socialist  Vietnam 
would  not  constitute  a  threat  to  the  United 
States," 

The  second  point  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  PJl.G.  proposal  for  a  Vietnamese 
solution  to  Vietnam's  problems  ap^pears  In  the 
text  of  their  Septemt>er  17  statement  and 
ooncems  the  Nixon  Administration's  dire 
*»rnlng8  of  a  "bloodbath"  that  would  al- 
legedly follow  our  withdrawal. 

"The  provisional  coalition  government 
wlU,"  It  says,  "prohibit  all  acts  of  terror,  re- 


prisal, and  discrimination  against  those  who 
have  collaborated  with  either  side.  .  .  ." 

No  doubt  It  would  be  foolish  to  take  any 
government's  word — Including  our  own — at 
face  value.  But  It  Is  worth  considering  that 
the  coalition  government  envisioned  in  this 
document  would  Include  Buddhist  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  leaders  as  well  as  antl-Com- 
munlst  figures  of  the  stature  of  General  Ngu- 
yen Van  Mlnh;  and  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
could  seriously  suppose  that  such  a  govern- 
ment would  countenance  a  policy  of  Com- 
munist-Inspired reprisals. 

Other  Issues  of  interest  and  concern  arose 
out  of  my  conversation  with  Ambassador 
Lam  and  Minister  Phuong  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam.  The  burden  of  their  re- 
marks was  that  American  opinion  was  be- 
ing misled  by  "Communist  prt^aganda,"  es- 
pecially m  regard  to  the  Laos  operation;  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  were  being  severely 
handicapped  In  their  prosecution  of  the  war 
by  the  "Inferior  equipment"  which  we  have 
provided  them  and  by  oiu:  continual  disclo- 
sure of  the  nature  and  extent  of  all  military 
operations;  that  they  foresaw  no  end  to  the 
fighting  and  no  hope  for  negotiations;  and 
that  America's  role  as  antl-Communlst  world 
leader  obliges  us  to  continue  providing  South 
Vietnam  with  one  hundred  percent  of  Its 
needs  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

Some  of  the  flavor  of  this  rather  discour- 
aging conversation  may  be  conveyed  by  an 
exchange  I  had  with  Minister  Phuong.  When 
I  suted  that  the  American  public  was  be- 
coming increasingly  Impatient  with  the  loss 
of  our  yovmg  men  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Phuong 
replied  very  heatedly  that  their  young  men 
were  dying  too — ten  times  as  many  as  ours. 
"But  It  is  not  our  country,"  I  said. 
And  he  replied,  even  more  heatedly,  "But 
you  are  a  world  leader  1  It  is  your  respon- 
slbUltyl" 

Now  quite  apart  from  the  misstatement 
of  fact — It  Is  certainly  not  true  that  South 
Vietnamese  losses  have  been  ten  times  as 
heavy  as  our  own — I  think  we  mtist  all  be 
disheartened  by  the  "success"  two  Adminis- 
trations have  had  In  convincing  the  Saigon 
regime  that  their  survival  continues  to  be 
more  Important  to  us  than  It  Is  to  their  own 
people.  I  wonder  how  many  Americans  out- 
side the  White  House  and  the  Pentagon 
would  subscribe  to  that  disgraceful  notion. 
In  any  case,  nothing  I  heard  In  my  con- 
versation with  the  South  Vietnamese  dele- 
gation would  Incline  me  to  believe  that  they 
are  well  on  their  way  to  assuming  the  burden 
and  responsibility  of  their  own  self-defense 
after  these  long  years  of  American  sacrifice. 
Iiet  me  now  attempt  to  summarize  In 
polnt-by-polnt  fashion  the  concltislons  I 
reached  as  a  result  of  those  long  conversa- 
tions In  Paris  with  the  four  delegations  to 
the  Peace  Talks  and  with  other  deeply 
knowledgeable  observers  of  the  Indochina 
conflict.  Among  the  latter  were  the  Venerable 
Thlch  Nhat  Hanh,  Official  Representative  in 
Paris  of  the  Unified  Buddhist  Church  of 
Vietnam;  Mr.  Froment-Meurlce,  head  of  the 
Asian  Desk  of  tne  French  Foreign  Ministry; 
and  a  number  of  distinguished  American  and 
European  Journalists,  among  them  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Llppmann. 

1.  The  setting  of  an  agreed  date  for  com- 
plete United  States  military  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  Is  the  absolutely  Indispensa- 
ble first  step  toward  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  war  on  all  fronts.  That  date.  In 
my  Judgment,  could  be  anywhere  from  30 
days  from  now — as  my  resolution  would 
have  It —  to  the  middle  of  1972.  A  date  later 
than  that  would  of  course  be  better  than 
none  at  all,  but  it  would  not,  I  think,  pro- 
duce the  Immediately  desirable  effects  we 
all  want — ^namely,  an  Immediate  ceasefire 
and  the  early  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

2.  Upon  the  setting  of  a  date  within  the 
time-frame  I  have  suggested,  a  ceasefire  be- 
tween American  and  Communist  forces  could 
go  Into  effect  within  48  hoiu-s.  Our  repre- 


sentatives and  theirs  would  work  out  mu- 
tually acceptable  procedures  for  the  safe 
wlthdrawEU  of  our  forces.  Even  If  It  then  took 
us  a  year  or  more  to  withdraw  completely, 
no  more  Americans  would  be  killed  or 
maimed  or  taken  prisoner. 

8.  Upon  .he  setting  of  the  date,  discussions 
would  begin  "at  once" — meaning  that  very 
day  If  we  wish — concerning  the  release  of  all 
our  prisoners  of  war.  Repatriation  would 
very  likely  occur  In  stages,  with  the  sick  and 
wounded  being  returned  very  rapidly  and 
all  prlsonera  home  by  the  time  our  last  forces 
were  withdrawn. 

4.  The  agreements  upon  which  our  with- 
drawal would  be  conditioned  are  fully  aelf- 
pollclng.  For  if  at  any  time  we  found  the 
other  side  not  living  up  to  Its  commitments, 
we  could  simply  stop,  or  even  reverse,  the 
withdrawal  process.  And  Indeed,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  kind  of  agreement  in  wtiich  we 
could  repose  some  high  degree  of  confidence, 
we  would  not  even  begin  that  process. 

6.  Fighting  among  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves will  continue  until  the  Thleu-Ky- 
Khlem  government  Is  replaced  by  a  coalition 
of  Comnaunist,  non-Communist,  and  antl- 
Communlst  elements,  excluding  only  the 
three  leaders  of  the  present  regime. 

6.  The  Paris  Peace  Talks  are  totally  dead- 
locked. They  offer  no  hope  whatever  of  end- 
ing the  conflict  so  long  as  the  United  States 
persists  In  refusing  to  discuss  a  date  for  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  our  forces. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  central  features  of  President  Nixon's 
April  7  speech  In  the  light  of  the  preceding 
six  points  and  with  particular  reference  to 
what  It  tells  us  of  the  need  to  adopt  one  of 
the  flxed-date  resolutions  now  before  this 
Committee. 

Let  me  begin  by  dismissing  as  almost 
whoUy  irrelevant  the  very  modest  Increase 
Mr.  Nixon  announced  in  the  troop  with- 
drawal rate.  Even  if  It  were  to  continue 
through  1972 — and  we  liave  no  assurance 
that  It  will — Cleaving  only  a  residual  ground 
force  by  election  day,  there  Is  still  the  likeli- 
hood of  heavy  American  participation  In  an 
air  war  against  Hprth  Vietnamese  and  P.R.O. 
forces.  And  so  long  ais  that  continues,  there 
wUl  be  no  peace  In  Indochina — and  no  return 
of  our  prisoners  of  war.  Moreover,  when  our 
total  troop  strength  drops  to  a  certain  level 
dxulng  the  withdrawal  process,  thoee  remain- 
ing will  be  terribly  vulnerable  to  attack. 
Suppose  the  other  side  launches  such  an 
attack  and  It  succeeds  in  breaking  through 
whatever  defense  arrangements  have  been 
made:  what  then  will  we  do?  Will  we  pull 
out  precipitously  and  Ignomlnlously,  a  la 
Dunkirk?  Or  will  we  re-eecalate  to  set  off  a 
whole  new  round  of  bloodletting,  this  time 
possibly  even  using  nuclear  weapons? 

The  President  gave  no  hint.  Instead,  as  Is 
increasingly  his  custom,  he  turned  the  logic 
of  the  situation  upside  down  and  scdd  that 
he  oould  not  give  a  firm  date  for  total  with- 
drawal because  to  do  so  would  enable  enemy 
commanders  to  plan  Just  such  an  attack  as 
I  have  been  positing.  The  really  outrageous 
aspect  of  this  upside-down  logic  Is  that  Mr. 
Nlxou  knows  ftili  well  that  a  fundamental 
point  in  the  other  side's  peace  prc^osal  Is 
that  discussions  on  ensuring  the  safety  of 
our  departing  forces  would  begin  as  soon  as 
a  withdrawal  date  Is  agreed  upon.  And  as  I 
stressed  In  Point  4.  In  the  absence  of  an 
agreed  procedure  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  m 
would  not  even  have  to  begin  the  with- 
drawals. 

Much  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  continued  cjmlcal  use  of  the 
prisoner  of  war  Issue  as  an  excuse  for  not 
ending  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  In  an 
earlier  speech  he  said  flatly  that  he  would 
never  remove  all  our  forces  while  P.O.Wj 
were  still  held  in  enemy  prison  camps.  And 
on  April  7  he  said  that  to  annotmce  a  date 
for  total  withdrawal  would  be  to  throw  away 
the   only   bargaining   counter   he  has   with 
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which  to  obtain  the  release  of  our  Pj  >.W^. 

Once  again  the  upside-down  logic.  Once 
again  the  utter  disregard  of  a  clearly  a^lcu- 
latcd  feature  of  the  other  side's  peac^  pro- 
posal. And  once  again  we  find  the  President 
of  the  United  States  pretending  not  to  no- 
tice a  point  so  elementary  that  any  ichool 
child  will  have  understood  It  by  now:  If  no 
satisfactory  arrangements  are  made  fcr  the 
release  of  our  prisoners,  or  If  at  any  time 
during  the  withdrawal  period  we  flntl  the 
Communists  not  living  up  to  their  contrac- 
tual obligations,  we  can  not  only  stot>  but 
reverse  the  process.  1 

What  so  deeply  troubles  me  about  the 
President's  failure  to  take  these  conslldera- 
tions  Into  eMMX>unt — and  Indeed  his  prqtense 
that  they  do  not  even  exist — Is  that  ^*e  are 
left  with  absolutely  no  hint  as  to  what  his 
ultimate  objectives  in  Vietnam  might  b^.  For 
my  part,  I  am  fenced  to  conclude  that  he 
does  not  In  fact  intend  to  bring  the  \4ar  to 
an  early  end;  had  he  wished  to  do  so,  the 
negotiatlijg  path  in  Paris  lay  open  tq  him 
as  early  as  last  September.  But  he  cho«je  not 
to  take  it.  He  chose.  Instead,  to  pursiife  the 
will-o-the-wisp  he  calls  "Vletnamlzailon." 
And  this,  80  far  as  I  or  any  of  my  European 
friends  can  determine,  amounts  to  nothing 
less  than  a  desperate  effcH-t  to  maintain  a 
permanent  American  presence  In  South  IViet- 
nam  through  a  residual  military  force,  las  In 
Korea,  and  a  client  regime  in  Saigon. 

If  this  Is  indeed  the  purpose  to  whldh  he 
and  Dr.  Klaeinger  have  committed  this  na- 
tion, then,  I  say.  the  American  peopl^  will 
not  tolerate  it  and  we  who  are  their  elated 
representatives  must  not  tolerate  it. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  force  a  change 
in  this  shockingly  niisgitlded  policy.  W^  can 
adopt  a  resolution  such  as  mine,  demanding 
an  end  to  the  war  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  And  if  the  President  chooses  to  ignore 
it,  we  can  enact  legislation  such  as  th^t  of- 
fered by  our  dlstlngviished  colleagues  jfrom 
Oregon  and  South  Dakota,  closing  the  public 
purse  to  expenditures  for  carrying  oH  the 
war  after  this  year,  father  or  both  would 
have  the  effect  of  reclaiming  for  the  Aiaerl- 
oan  people  that  ultimate  control  over  fot'elgn 
policy  which  has  eluded  them  since  19^. 

For  the  people  know,  even  If  their  Ihreai- 
dent  does  not,  that  we  have  stayed  tool  long 
in  Vietnam  and  have  bled  too  much]  and 
have  perpetrated  too  many  horrors.  We  have 
sacrificed  not  only  our  men  and  wealth  but 
our  good  standing  among  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world.  We  have  driven  ourj  own 
children  Into  spiritual  exile  and  thereby 
mortgaged  the  future  of  this  society.        ; 

The  war  must  end,  and  it  must  end  aoir. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  acting 
through  this  Oommlttee,  must  now  tak^  the 
first  decisive  step  toward  peace.  i 


FARM  LABOR  HOUSING  IMPRQVE- 
MENTS  DEPEND  ON  INCREA|SED 
FUNDING  UNDER  NEW  LAW     ' 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  t  am 
hopeful  that  an  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  farm  labor  housing  pro- 
visions of  the  Housing  Act  of  1941,  as 
amended,  to  $25  million  will  be  re<om- 
mended  by  the  respective  Appropriations 
Committees  and  passed  by  both  Hoaises 
of  Congress. 

It  can  hardly  be  debated  that  farm- 
workers are  among  the  most  pqorly 
housed  people  in  the  country  today.  [The 
Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee  'has 
studied  the  problem,  heard  testimony  on 
It,  seen  it  firsthand  and  in  documentary 
films,  and  each  time  we  are  appalled 
with  what  we  find.  I  believe  that .  the 
time  is  past  due  for  a  concerted  attack 
on  the  problem. 


Last  summer  proposed  legislation  was 
introduced  in  the  91st  Congress  to  amend 
sections  514  and  516  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  which  deals  with 
the  farm  labor  housing  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. These  amendments  were  includ- 
ed in  the  Housing  Act  of  1970  which 
passed  Congress  and  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  on  December  31,  1970. 
ITie  amendments  which  were  passed  in 
that  act  greatly  strengthen  the  farm  la- 
bor housing  program  and  will  make  it  a 
much  more  attrswitive  and  useful  means 
of  providing  housing  for  farmworkers. 

The  amendments  reduce  the  interest 
rate  for  section  514  loans  from  5  to  1 
percent  and  increase  the  maximum  grant 
limitation  for  section  516  from  66%  to 
90  percent.  Ehgibility  for  loans  and 
grants  was  expanded  to  include  nonprofit 
organizations  of  farmworkers  and  thus 
reafHrmed  Congress'  intent  that  broadly 
based  nonprofit  organizations  are  eligible 
to  receive  loans  and  grants.  Other 
changes  made  by  the  amendments 
which  strengthened  the  program  in- 
clude allowing  organizations  to  build 
labor  housing  anyplace  within  the  State 
where  a  need  can  be  documented  and  not 
only  in  the  commimity  where  the  mem- 
bership of  the  organization  resides;  re- 
quiring that  housing  built  under  the  pro- 
gram be  suitable  for  year-round  occu- 
pancy unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
can  show  that  there  is  no  need  for  such 
type  of  housing;  and  allowing  loans  and 
grant  funds  to  be  expended  for  furnish- 
ing the  units  constructed. 

Under  the  old  law,  prior  to  these 
amendments,  the  demand  on  funds  for 
the  program  did  not  exceed  those  appro- 
priated. However,  based  upon  informa- 
tion from  potential  appUcants.  the  de- 
mand for  funds  for  the  amended  pro- 
gram wiU  greatly  increase. 

Funds  for  section  514  come  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration's  Insured 
Loan  Fund  and  the  program  level  set 
for  that  section  by  the  Administration 
seems  to  be  adequate  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demand.  My  main  concern  is 
with  the  appropriation  for  the  section 
516  grant  program.  The  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1972  is  $2.5  million  and 
with  the  estimated  carryover  from  previ- 
ous years,  gives  a  program  level  of  $3,767 
million.  TTois  level  is  not  substantially 
higher  than  expenditures  in  previous 
years — it  is  less  than  that  expended  in 
fiscal  year  1969 — and  does  not  take  into 
account  the  increased  demand  that  the 
new  amendments  will  create. 

The  demand  could,  I  believe,  increase 
more  than  tenfold,  and  I  therefore  sug- 
gest that  appropriations  be  increased  to 
$25  million.  Congress  has  authorized  $50 
million  to  be  spent  for  the  period  ending 
October  1,  1973.  Of  that  authorization 
$33.5  million  remains  to  be  appropriated. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
farmworkers  do  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  other  housing  programs. 
Low  income  levels  exclude  them  from 
homeownership  programs  under  section 
235  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
section  502  programs  administered  by 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Addition- 


ally, low  incomes  exclude  the  farmwork- 
er from  existing  rental  housing  pro- 
grams. Of  the  existing  housing  programs, 
only  public  housing  has  the  potential  of 
reaching  the  majority  of  farmworkers. 
However,  in  most  cases,  local  housing  au- 
thorities do  not  exist  in  rural  areas  of 
high  farmworker  concentration  and 
need.  Thus,  the  specialized  farm  labor 
housing  program  contained  in  sections 
514  and  516  is  essential,  for  it  gives  a 
subsidy  nearly  as  advantageous  as  public 
housing  programs,  and  it  allows  institu- 
tions other  than  local  housing  author- 
ities to  contract  and  operate  Government 
housing. 

Even  the  $25  million  that  I  believe 
must  be  appropriated  will  fall  far  short 
of  the  need.  By  appropriating  $25  mil- 
lion, the  Congress  will  still  be  meeting 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  need 
for  farm  labor  housing.  Although  ade- 
quate data  is  not  available,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  our  Nation's  3  million  farm- 
workers and  their  families  live  in  about 
600,000  units.  Of  these  units,  over  50  per- 
cent— or  300,000 — are  substandard  and 
in  need  of  replacement.  The  remaining 
300,000  need  repair  or  remodeling.  The 
estimated  cost  of  new  units  is  $10,000  per 
unit.  Under  this  program  In  the  past  9 
years,  $30  million  has  been  actually  ex- 
pended for  the  construction  or  repair  of 
about  7,000  units.  For  fiscal  year  1972, 
by  appropriating  $25  million,  the  repair 
or  building  of  3,000  imits  could  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  authorization  for  funds  is  a  mat- 
ter of  law.  The  program  has  been 
amended  to  make  It  more  workable.  We 
have  an  opportunity  under  the  new  law 
to  begin  fulfilling  our  promise  to  those 
who  toil  in  our  fields.  All  that  remains  is 
for  a  reasonable  appropriation  to  be 
made  so  we  can  get  on  to  solving  this 
appalling  problem. 


TRANSPORTATION  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  COUNTIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  5,  1971,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Association  of  Counties— 
NACO — held  its  legislative  conferoice, 
one  of  three  annual  meetings  held  by  the 
board.  The  NACO  has  affiliations  with 
800  counties,  which  together  constitute 
90  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  and  officially  has  a  mem- 
bership of  approximately  20.000  indi- 
viduals, including  both  appointed  and 
elected  officials. 

At  this  recent  meeting,  the  steering 
committee  adopted  eight  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  subjects  of  concern  to 
county  governments,  all  of  which  were 
approved  by  the  board  of  directors.  The 
recommendation  concerning  national 
transportation  policies  is  worthy  of  note, 
and  I  feel  that  it  points  out  the  frus- 
tration at  local  officials  with  the  unwill- 
ingness or  Inability  of  this  administra- 
tion to  come  to  grips  with  urgent  trans- 
portation problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  traiisportation  recommen- 
dations adopted  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


April  21,  1971 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Xranspobtation  Recommendations  Adoptib 
BY  THE  National  Association  of  Counties 
Bo.iao  of  Dikectors,  April  6,  1971 
The  National  Association  of  Counties  is 
very  concerned  about  the  lack  of  recognition 
at  the  national  level  of  immediate  and  long 
range  local  transportation  needs.  Local  fiscal 
resources  are  not  adequate  to  meet  all  the 
demands  for  mobility  of  Its  citizens.  Instead 
of  making  full  use  of  available  federal  funds 
for  transportation,  the  Federal  Government 
has  conducted  a  deliberate  policy  of  with- 
holding funds  appropriated  for  highway  Im- 
provements, airports  and  mass  transit  de- 
velopment. 

1.  NACO  supports  an  amendment  to  the 
Airport  Development  Act  of  1970  to  clearly 
establish  Congressional  priorities  In  expend- 
ing aviation  user  tax  revenues  for  moderniz- 
ing and  expanding  the  national  airport  and 
airways  systems.  The  funds  should  remain 
In  the  Airport  and  Airways  Trust  Fund  until 
expended  and  tlj^^nds  not  be  diverted  for 
the  otherjwrpf^s. 

2.  NACO  urges  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
at  least  a  minimum  of  $520  million  author- 
ized for  airport  development  In  fiscal  1971 
and  1972  (8225  million  not  appropriated  In 
1971  plus  $295  million  In  1972).  NACO  also 
urges  the  Administration  to  obligate  the  ap- 
propriated funds  available  Immediately  for 
critically  needed  local  airport  projects. 

3.  NACO  urges  the  Administration  and 
DOT  to  release  the  funds  appropriated  for 
highway  Improvements.  Over  $3  billion  of 
highway  user  tax  revenues  Is  currently  con- 
tained In  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

4.  NACO  urges  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration to  meet  their  commitments  to 
local  governments  in  fully  funding  the  re- 
cently enacted  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1970.  In  view  of  current  funding  problems, 
NACO  reaffirms  Its  support  for  the  creation 
of  public  transportation  trust  fund  as  the 
only  sure  way  to  meet  long  range  local  fund- 
ing needs.  We  recommend  that  this  trust 
fund  be  funded  from  a  portion  of  the  auto- 
mobile excise  tax. 

8.  NACO  supports  fewer  "strings"  In  fed- 
eral assistance  programs.  Increased  flexibility 
In  the  use  of  transportation  dollars  at  the 
local  level,  and  decreased  local  matching  re- 
quirements. However,  we  believe  the  most 
critical  problem  facing  local  governments  Is 
a  lack  of  available  funds  to  meet  Immediate 
and  future  needs.  This  problem  is  not  met  by 
pooling  several  existing  under-funded  pro- 
grams and  calling  It  special  revenue  sharing 
lor  transportation.  Instead,  NACO  supports 
funding  transportation  programs  through 
separate  trust  funds  for  airports,  highways 
and  public  transportation. 


CALIFORNIA'S  CRITICAL  STRIKE  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently It  was  my  privilege  to  address  the 
California  Council  for  International 
Trade  in  San  Francisco.  At  that  time,  I 
discussed  the  potential  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed International  Trade  Act  of  1971 
(8.  834)  as  well  as  the  liberalization  of 
U.8.  foreign  trade  policy  on  California. 
Foreign  trade  means  a  great  deal  to 
California,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the 
largest  trading  units  In  the  world. 

Because  of  the  great  Importance  of 
this  Issue  for  my  State,  I  wanted  to  share 
my  remaiks  with  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A     Congrkssionai,     View     or     California's 
Critical  Stake  in  International  Trade 

(Speech  by  Senator  Alan  Cranston) 
Of   the   many    important    and    extremely 
complex  national  Issues  before  the  Congress 
today,  very  few  are  capable  of  uniting  the 
California  Congressional  delegation. 

But  on  the  Issue  of  protectionist  trade  leg- 
islation, our  delegation  has  strongly  opposed 
efforts  to  pass  a  quota-laden  trade  bill. 

Last  November  20,  Oallfomla's  delegation 
voted  overwhelmingly  against  the  quota  leg- 
islation which  passed  the  House  that  eve- 
ning (215-165). 
Fortunately  the  Senate  killed  the  bill. 
The  basis  for  this  bipartisan,  united  front 
against  protectionism  Is  founded  on  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  what  foreign  trade  means 
to  the  well  being  of  the  State  of  California. 
California  Is  one  of  the  world's  largest  trad- 
ing units.  It  exports  and  Imports  nearly  $6 
billion  worth  of  Industrial  and  agricultural 
products  annually.  The  State's  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion m  exports  are  composed  of  products 
grown  and  manufactured  In  California.  The 
almost  equal — $3  billion — amount  of  imports 
are  used  here  by  Callfornians. 

California  ranlts  second  among  the  states 
with  $550  million  in  agricultural  exports. 
As  a  (1  billion  customer  of  American  farm 
exports,  Japan  alone  bought  nearly  $90  mil- 
lion worth  of  California  agricultural  com- 
modities last  year. 

Aircraft  represented  the  largest  share  of 
our  State's  industrial  exports  with  nearly  $1 
billion  in  export  sales  in  1D70.  Exports 
through  California's  great  seaports  and  air- 
ports— from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  In 
the  north  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  In 
the  south — accounted  for  nearly  $3  billion 
m  sales  last  year.  Southern  California  alone 
accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  total  West 
Coast  Imports  and  a  third  of  its  exports. 

These  are  the  dimensions  of  our  State's 
great  stake  in  foreign  trade  which  Call- 
fornians m  Washington  are  trying  to  protect. 

Dxirlng  the  trade  debate  in  the  Congress,  1 
was  warned  by  the  experts  In  International 
trade  and  finance  that  If  we  failed  to  block 
the  bill,  foreign  retaliation  against  American 
quotas  could  result  In  a  10  to  15  percent  loss 
in  California's  $6  billion  trading  volume. 

If  10  percent — $600  m'Ulon — was  lost  to 
the  State,  as  many  as  45,00!.  people  could  lose 
Jobs  directly  related  to  the  titate's  export 
trade. 

The  Jobs  of  65,000  Callfornians  would  be  In 
Jeopardy  if  retaliation  caused  a  16  percent — 
$900  million — loss  in  trading  volume. 

The  basic  health  of  the  California  econ- 
omy and  the  continued  vlabUlty  of  our 
State's  Industry  and  agriculture  are  gravely 
threatened  now  by  new  moves  In  Congress 
and  at  the  White  House  to  pass  quota -laden 
trade  legislation.  There  are  ominous  hints 
that  efforts  will  be  made  to  attach  quotas 
by  amendment  to  whatever  handy  piece  of 
legislation  might  be  on  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration at  a  moment  deemed  appropriate. 

Success  m  blocking  legislation  is  not 
enoiigh,  really. 

I  believe  we  should  seek  to  enact  forward- 
looking  trade  legislation. 

So  I  recently  Joined  with  Senators  Harris, 
Hart,  Hughes,  Javlts,  McOovem,  Mondale, 
Percy  and  Stevenson  in  sponsoring  The  In- 
ternational Trade  Act  of  1971. 

Our  bi-partisan  bill  does  more  than  say 
"No"  to  quotas. 

It  provides  realistic  alternatives  that 
should  stem  the  protectionist  tide  in  Con- 
grees  and  in  the  Nation.  It  is  a  long  and 
complex  piece  of  legislation. 

But  let  me  review  a  few  of  Its  highlights: 

It  strengthens  the  President's  authority 
to  retaliate  against  foreign  restrictions  on 
our  Industrial  and  agricultural  exports; 

It  strengthens  existing  provisions  against 
such  unfair  trade  practices  as  dumping  and 
subeldies; 

It  eatabllBhes  procedures  to  protect  Amer- 


ican concerns  and  Importers  quickly  when 
such  unfair  foreign  competition  is  encoun- 
tered. 

It  gives  the  President  new  authority  until 
1973  to  reduce  by  as  much  as  60  percent  the 
levels  of  tariffs  in  existence  on  January  1, 
1972,  the  date  on  which  the  Kennedy  round 
of  tariff  reductions  wUl  become  effective; 

And  the  bill  recognizes  the  need  to  begin 
to  expand  and  normalize  our  trade  relations 
In  non-strategic  goods  with  Eastern  Europe. 
On  that  last  point,  the  legislation  specifies 
that  the  President  can  conclude  a  short- 
term  trade  agreement  with  a  communist 
country  with  which  we  have  diplomatic  re- 
lations if  he  believes  It  is  in  our  national 
interest  to  do  so. 

Products  from  Eastern  Europe  could  then 
enter  the  U.S.  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  duty 
rather  than  paying  the  Smoot-Hawley  rates 
of  the  1930's  which  they  are  now  required 
to  pay. 

Such  agreements  would  be  a  significant 
step  toward  expanded  trade  and,  I  think, 
toward  peace.  They  would  aid  American 
firms  to  enter  a  market  they  are  now  losing 
to  European  comi>etltor8. 

The  present  obstruction  to  East-West 
trade  makes  little  economic  and  political 
sense  In  1971,  and  It  works  directly  against 
our  national  economic  Interests.  In  1969,  the 
U.S.  enjoyed  only  3  percent  of  East-West 
trade  whUe  contributing  to  approximately  16 
percent  of  total  world  trade. 

The  West  Germans.  Japanese,  and  British 
are  rapidly  moving  Into  this  market  while 
we  are  hamstrung  by  antiquated  oold  war 
policies  that  cost  U.S.  business  a  great  deal 
of  oold  cash. 

It  simply  makes  no  sense  to  deny  favored 
nation  status  to  the  nations  of  East  Ehirope. 
It  In  no  way  denies  those  nations  access 
to  Western  goods. 

The  goods  get  there  legally  anyway — and 
with  the  full  consent  of  our  government. 

All  our  denial  does  Is  prevent  East  Euro- 
peans from  earning  U.S.  dollars  which,  of 
course,  would  be  used  to  buy  U.S.  goods. 
Unfortunately,  President  Nixon  reportedly 
turned  down  a  quiet  proposal  recently  from 
two  Cabinet  members — Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans — 
that  we  seek  to  develop  trade  with  East- 
Europe  Communist  nations  under  the  same 
tariff  rates  we  extend  to  non-communist  na- 
tions. I  think  the  President  was  very  wrong. 

I  know  as  American  trade  policies  have 
moved  away  from  protectionism  In  the  last 
decade,  certain  American  Industries  have 
been  hard  hit  by  Increased  Imports. 

The  International  Trade  Act  of  1971  that 
I  have  Joined  Senator  Harris  and  others  In 
Introducing  moves  significantly  to  aid  work- 
ers, firms  and  Industries  who  have  developed 
a  financial  stake  in  the  trade  ptollcles  that 
have  done  so  much  to  enrich  this  nation. 
This  would  help  many  Callfornians. 
Under  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act,  a  sys- 
tem was  established  to  give  such  aid.  But  the 
formula  it  provided — called  Adjustment  As- 
sistance— was  so  complicated,  setting  forth 
such  strict  criteria  for  financial  aid,  that  vir- 
tually no  workers,  firms,  or  Industries  were 
ruled  eligible  for  financial  help  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  Tariff  Commission  In  Its 
first  years  of  operation. 

Only  6,800  workers  have  been  granted  as- 
sistance since  the  1962  trade  bill  became 
law. 

Since  the  end  of  March  1971  the  Tariff 
Commission  had  acted  only  on  29  worker 
petitions  for  help. 

In  California  only  50  workers  have  received 
adjustment  assistance. 

The  statistics  on  assistance  to  indtistry  are 
equally  alarming. 

Only  7  companies  have  been  certified  for 
assistance  from  the  Commerce  Department 
since  1982. 

There  were  no  California  firms  among  th« 
seven. 

Among  industries,  only  manufacturers  of 
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sheet  glass,  barber  chairs,  and  pianos  ha 
been  granted  Bome  type  of  adjustment 
sistance  relief  by  the  President. 

Yet  over  the  past  two  years,  approxlmatily 
50,000  American  textile  and  apparel  worktrs 
have  lost  their  Jobs,  and  14,000  ehoe  workers 
have  no  work  ' 

l3  It  siirprlslng  that  these  workers,  th^lr 
firms,  and  their  unions,  seeking  to  prot 
themselves,   are   demanding   quotas? 

Our  new  trade  bill  offers  help  in  ott 
ways. 

It  changes  the  criteria  by  which  worke 
firms,  and  industries  can  qualify  for  adjust- 
ment assistance.  It  alto  removes  the  prestfit 
*86  per  week  celling  on  worker  asslstancei 

It  provides  for  simplified  procedures  py 
which  Injured  firms  can  obtain  assistance  lln 
the  form  of  loans,  tax  benefits,  and  technical 
aesistanoe.  | 

Under  Ita  broadened  criteria  for  adjust- 
ment assistance,  the  President  would  be  alle 
to  grant  entire  Industries  relief  far  more 
easily  than  he  can  under  present  law.      I 

I  believe  that  If  working  men  and  women 
are  Injured  by  a  trade  policy  which  Is  In  oie 
national  interest,  the  Nation  must  protect 
them.  The  International  Trade  Act  of  1971 
provides  that  such  a  worker  can  receive  no 
more  and  no  less  than  100  percent  of  mis 
average  weekly  wage  for  one  year.  1 

If  this  unemployment  insurance  does  not 
bring  him  to  that  level,  the  act  provides  kn 
additional  allowance.  I 

Present  federal  adjustment  assistance  pio- 
cedures  ask  certain  workers,  firms,  and  In- 
dustries to  assume  a  wholly  unfair  financial 
burden  for  our  present  trade  policies.  I  Be- 
lieve that  the  new  trade  bill  represents!  a 
sound  way  to  help  without  Instituting  quotas 
which  will  trigger  a  trade  war  against  Ameri- 
can products,  and  create  vast  foreign  rela- 
tions problems  for  our  country.  ' 

California's  83.000  textUe  and  apparel 
workers,  and  the  State's  3,000  shoe  work^, 
along  with  workers  from  other  Industries 
such  aa  electronics,  steel,  and  agriculture  niay 
one  day  need  assistance.  I 

They  would  not  be  likely  to  get  It  under 
present  law. 

They  would,  under  the  proposed  law.        I 

Let  me  now  seek  to  place  all  this  In  a  larf  er 
context.  Two-thirds  of  the  world's  jjeople 
live  In  developing  nations.  By  the  year  30OO 
this  figure  Is  expected  to  grow  to  five-sixths 
of  all  people. 

These  countries  must  provide  employment 
for  their  burgeoning  populations — but  Iftie 
extraction  and  export  of  raw  materials  to  lihe 
Industrial  nations  no  longer  Is  sufficient  Ito 
meet  their  employment  and  profit  needs. 

As   these   underdeveloped   nations    try! to 
meet  their  employment  crises,  they  Inevlta^ 
turn   towards   the  export  of  manufacti 
articles. 

We  see  this  occurring  In  Asia  today,      I 

In  the  face  of  this  new  trend  there  stai|dB 
the  growing  tide  of  protectionism  In  ijhe 
United  States  and  other  Industrial  natlotu. 

The  day  may  not  be  far  away  when  cnir 
nation  and  Its  protectionist  policies  will  pe 
blamed  whenever  there  Is  social  and  political 
turmoil  caused  by  Joblessness  In  the  urbiin 
centers  of  the  developing  countries. 

I  know  that  no  member  of  Congress 
advocates  swinging  open  our  trade  doors  to 
the  manufactured  products  of  the  world  }u 
an  Irrational  pattern.  Our  first  obllgatlonj  Is 
to  American  workers  and  Industry. 

However,  we  need  viable  trade  policies,  apd 
more  attention  must  be  paid  to  lntematlo4al 
economic  Issues  by  foreign  policy  makers  at 
the  highest  levels.  , 

The  International  Trade  Act  of  1971  iq  a 
realistic  first  step  which  I  hope  will  lead  tiie 
way  to  other  constructive  measures. 

We  face  the  threat  oX  a  complete  breajk- 
down  of  International  cooperation  with  vfry 
real  danger  of  a  political  colll^on  betwoen 
the  highly  Industrial  nations  of  the  wojld 
and  the  developing  countries  If  we  do  not 
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give  greater  thought  and  attention  to  the 
changing  economic  forces  at  work  In  o\ir 
world. 

The  Japanese  textiles  fiasco  Is  a  good 
example  of  how  economic  relations  are  erod- 
ing our  political   relations. 

On  February  25  President  Nixon  said  In  his 
State  of  The  World  message: 

"A  continued  liberal  trade  policy  ...  Is 
indlspetuable  to  our  domestic  economic 
health  and  to  a  successful  U.S.  foreign 
policy." 

"A  retreat  from  cur  historic  policies  would 
greatly  harm  those  broad  International  Inter- 
ests which  we  can  further  only  with  others' 
cooperation." 

Only  two  weeks  later  he  delivered  a  blister- 
ing attack  against  a  Japanese  offer  for 
voluntary  limits  on  their  textUe  exports  to 
the  U.S. 

Instead  of  accepting  the  offer  and  alle- 
viating the  pressure  for  quotas  In  Congress — 
and  thus  unburdening  himself  of  his  cam- 
paign debt  to  Southern  textile  Interests — the 
President  choee  to  reject  the  offer. 

Because  of  bis  actions  in  dealing  with  the 
Japanese.  I  seriously  question  the  quality 
of  his  leadership  In  the  International  eco- 
nomic field,  and  the  depth  of  his  conunlt- 
ment  to  liberal  trade  p>ollcles. 

Our  relations  with  the  Japanese  are 
deteriorating. 

There  are  ominous  signs  that  Southern 
textile  interests  In  the  Senate  may  try  to 
gold  the  President's  treaty  for  American 
withdrawal  from  Okinawa  as  hostage  for  a 
Japanese  commitment  to  further  reduce  tex- 
tile exports. 

If  this  were  to  occur  the  Sato  Government 
woiild  be  In  great  political  trouble,  and  our 
relations  with  the  Japanese  would  sink  to 
a  postwar  low -point. 

It  Is  clear  thiat  commercial  and  economic 
issues  axe  becoming  the  life  blood  of  foreign 
policy. 

They  may  be  fast  replacing  some  of  the 
more  traditional  diplomatic  and  security 
questions. 

It's  high  time,  too,  that  we  faced  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  no  longer  the 
world's  largest  trading  unit.  We  have  been 
surpassed  by  the  European  Common  Market. 
We  can  no  longer  Eifford  to  follow  or  to  eetab- 
llsh  policies  that  rest  on  an  economic  posi- 
tion which  we  no  longer  hold. 

I  believe  that  a  lowering  of  the  barriers 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  greater  Amer- 
ican trade  with  Communist  China  could 
significantly  ease  the  tensions  between  the 
two  countries.  It  would  certainly  open  up 
vast  new  horizons  for  many  California  and 
national  flnns  eager  to  explore  a  huge  mar- 
ket. 

Our  present  trade  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  amounts  to  only  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  already 
slightly  eased  the  total  embargo  on  U.S. 
trade  with  China,  and  such  corporations  as 
Oeneral  Motors  and  Monsanto  are  now  trad- 
ing with  China  through  intermediaries. 

I  fully  endorse  the  President's  stated  goal 
of  February  20  of  this  year  to  "Remove 
needless  obstacles  between  the  Chinese  and 
American  peoples." 

I  am  heartened  by  the  action  he  took  re- 
cently in  lifting  restrictions  on  travel  by 
Americans  to  China.  This  led  to  the  invi- 
tation from  China  to  our  ping  pong  team 
to  visit  there,  accompanied  by  the  first 
American  newsmen  to  go  there  in  a  long,  long 
time.  All  this,  and  ensuing  opening  the  way 
to  communication  and  widening  trade,  is 
all  to  the  good. 

Trade  In  non-strategic  goods  Is  a  viable 
method  to  achieve  the  goal  set  forth  by  the 
President.  I  want  to  stress  the  phrase  "non- 
strategic  goods." 

I  am  not  suggesting,  by  any  means,  that 
we  ship  strategic  material  to  China. 

Greater  Slno-American  trade  makes  sense 
economically,  and  will  be  particularly  good 


for  business  in  California.  It  need  not  be 
linked  at  all  to  the  separate  Issue  of  diplo- 
matic recognition,  nor  to  a  matter  of  offer- 
ing a  seat  In  the  U.N.  to  the  Peoples'  Repub- 
lic— which  now  seems  Inevitable  regardless 
of  our  nation's  position. 

Protectionism,  in  sum,  is  only  an  escape 
to  economic  nationalism — bringing  with  it 
unavoidable  and  disastrous  effects  for  all 
sectors  of  the  American  economy. 


HUDSON  COUNTY  CLUB  OF  THE 
DEAF  BASKETBALL  TEAM  WINS 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
outstanding  achievement  of  the  Hudson 
County  Club  of  the  Deaf  basketball  team 
deserves  appropriate  attention.  Under 
their  rookie  coach,  Tom  Cooney,  the  club 
compiled  a  season  record  of  14-0,  and 
In  a  two-game  sweep,  spectacularly  cty?- 
tured  the  New  Jersey  Athletic  Associa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  State  Championship, 
placing  New  Jersey  in  the  eastern  tour- 
nament for  the  first  time  in  17  years. 

The  men  of  this  team,  consisting  of 
Capt.  Barri  Snyder,  team  members  Mike 
Slomkowski,  Desmond  Hitchman,  Peter 
Rozynski,  Ray  Sturm,  Conrad  Fleet- 
wood, Mike  Drury,  and  Ralph  Newberry, 
and  Manager  Simon  Bacino,  have  ex- 
tended a  great  and  an  imtlring  effort, 
and  deserve  a  hearty  congratulations 
and  best  wishes. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
ALASKA 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  statement  by  Prof.  Charles 
Konlgsberg  of  Alaska  Methodist  Univer- 
sity before  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment, during  its  public  hearings  in  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  this  past  week.  Dr. 
Konigsberg's  testimony  exhibits  the 
long-range  perspective  and  philosophical 
perspicacity  which  is  essential  for  suc- 
cessful and  meaningful  economic  de- 
velopment not  only  in  Alaska,  but 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

He  calls  us  to  a  rethinking  of  our  ideas 
of  development,  from  what  he  refers  to 
as  a  "cowboy"  or  open  economy  to  a 
"spaceman"  or  closed  economy.  The  lat- 
ter is  one  which  takes  into  accoimt  the 
natural  limits  of  the  environment  and 
ecological  system  of  which  we  are  a  part. 

I  believe  Professor  Konigsberg's  in- 
sights will  be  a  help  to  each  of  us  as  we 
prepare  new  legislation  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development  which  recognizes 
people  as  our  most  important  resource. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  Ecological  Ovsevikw  of  Economic 

Development 

(By  Charles  Konlgsberg) 

Gentlemen,  this  Is  a  statement  of  perspec- 
tive: 

In  an  address  at  our  recent  University 
Institute  on  "Population  and  Resources", 
Dr.  Preston  Cloud,  renowned  resoTirce  geol- 
ogist, observed  that  here  in  Alaska  we  are 
privileged  to  occupy  one  of  very  few  remain- 
ing "first-class  compartments  on  our  Spsce- 
shlp  Earth." 

X  cite  this  observation  not  for  the  effect 
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of  Its  imagery  but  to  argue  for  Its  funda- 
mental accuracy  both  as  regards  our  world 
and  Alaska's  special  relationship  therein.  As 
tbe  Apollo  astronauts'  photography  made 
dear  our  world  is  a  spaceship:  and,  as  any 
time  spent  In  Alaska,  outside  of  Its  major 
cities  win  prove  to  even  the  most  insensitive 
person,  our  compartment  in  the  world  is 
indeed  "first  class". 

If  we  all  agree  on  these  points,  we  mvist 
face  squarely,  then,  the  implications  in  re- 
eard  to  this  subcommittee's  interest  in  as- 
sisting stote  and  local  governments  with 
their  programs  of  "economic  development". 
Our  imderstandlng  of  the  premises  which 
appear  to  underlie  your  view  of  programs  of 
economic  development  Is  that  tboee  premises 
or  assumptions  are  essentially  unchanged 
Irom  those  underlying  past  programs — ex- 
cept with  respect  to  Institutional  and  fund- 
ing arrangements  within  the  context  and 
goal  of  Improving  federal -state/local  rela- 
tionships. The  iinderlying  assumptions,  in 
other  words,  incorporate  traditional  concepts 
of  "growth",  "progress  and  develc^wnent", 
and  "production/consumption"  as  perhaps 
best  reflected  In  our  all-Amerlcan  totem  of 
the  "GNP"— aU  of  which  adds  up  to  the 
notion  of  an  "open-economy",  an  ever-ex- 
panding production/consumption  system. 

However,  the  concept  of  "spaceship  earth" 
Is  clearly  at  odds  with  suoh  a  notion.  As  the 
astronauts  saw,  we  are  a  round  ^here  in 
space;  we  are  a  finite  world,  in  which  "all 
transactions  are  (therefore)  circular".  Our 
world  is  not  ever-expanding.  It  is  a  "seamless 
web"  of  action  and  interaction,  of  depend- 
ence and  lnterdei>endence,  of  inextricable  re- 
lationships. In  such  a  finite,  circular,  Inter- 
acting, interrelated  and  Interdependent 
world — where  everything  la  connected  to 
everything  else — all  things  are.  Inescapably, 
limited.  This  Includes  the  biosphere  (of  air. 
water,  and  land)  which  sustains  all  life;  it 
includes  aU  resources;  and.  thus.  It  Includes 
all  growth  and  development  which  depend 
on  those  limited  resources. 

The  point  Is  a  most  crucial  one,  as  In- 
creasing numbers  of  persons  In  all  fields 
of  expertise  have  begun  to  emphasize.  They 
Include  thoughtful  and  farslghted  econo- 
mists, among  them  Kenneth  Boulding  who 
has  urged  that  we  re-dlrect  ovir  thinking  and 
practl-c  from  the  Idea  of  an  cypen  ("cowboy") 
economy,  appropriate,  perhaps,  to  our  past, 
to  that  of  the  closed  ("spaceman")  economy 
of  the  present  and  future — an  economy  In 
which  natural  limits  are  recognized  and 
obeyed.  Dr.  Boulding  and  others  suggest 
that  If  we  do  not  re-dlrect  our  thinking  and 
our  practice,  we  and  oiu:  world  may  not  have 
a  future. 

I  and  those  for  whom  I  speak  argue  for 
the  same  perspective,  especially  as  it  con- 
cerns the  future  of  this  magnificent  land  of 
Alaska.  We  insist  that  it  will  make  an  enor- 
mous difference  In  our  chances  for  genuinely 
successful  development  here  If  we  proceed 
with  our  programs  on  the  basis  of  the  "space- 
man" or  "cowboy"  perspective  ...  if  we  see 
ourselves  operating  In  a  world  of  limits  or 
ou  a  continuum  Into  a  non-existent  infinity 
of  expansion. 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  already  in  Alaska,  as 
elsewhere,  we  have  been  thinking  and  acting 
on  the  premises  of  the  cowboy  economy.  It 
Is  equally  clear  to  us  that  that  approach  has 
been  a  failure.  Indeed,  we  suggest  that  the 
presence,  if  not  the  very  existence  of  your 
subcommittee  Is  evidence  of  and  supports 
that  conclusion.  It  Is  even  more  clear  from 
the  proof  of  what  has  occurred  in  most  devel- 
oped areas  of  the  other  forty-nine  states,  and 
in  all  other  so-called  "advanced"  or  devel- 
oped regions  of  the  world. 

If  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  purpose  or 
goal  of  "progress  and  development"  is  to 
Improve  the  total  condition  of  life  for  human 
beings — to  help  them  to  realize  a  maximum 
condlUon  of  "life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of 
happiness."    the    American    Dream — ^where. 


then,  is  the  proof  that  this  has  indeed  oc- 
curred? We  have  yet  to  see  it.  The  conclusion 
in  1971  must  be  that  modern  economic  devel- 
opment has  yet  to  solve  any  of  the  truly 
basic  problems  of  human  existence.  Despite 
this  lesson  we  have  begun  to  repeat  the  same 
process,  in  the  same  ways,  here  In  Alaska. 
We  have  failed,  as  elsewhere,  to  recognize, 
or  to  act  on  the  recognition,  that  economic 
development  is  inseparable  from  its  psycho- 
social, political,  and  environmental  conse- 
quences, that.  Indeed,  these  are  not  "con- 
sequences" but  primary  dimensions  of  the 
process,  a  single,  rchole  process. 

This  is  self-evident  in  Alaska,  particularly 
from  a  look  at  oiu'  urban  areas  where,  with 
development,  we  have  been  experiencing  in- 
creasingly higher  costs  of  Uvlng,  especially 
in  housing   (and  thus  a  housing  shortage) 
and  all  the  other  increased  costs  of  an  ex- 
panding   population    with    Its    concomitant 
Increase  in  social  tensions  and  Increased  de- 
mand for  social  services:  the  inevitable  call 
for  greater  political  centralization  (more  gov- 
ernment);  Increased  crime  rates  and  other 
symptoms  of  social   disorder    (more  police; 
more  restrictions);  shortage  of  schoolrooms 
(Increase   in   double-shifting;    rising   school 
and  educational  budgets) ;  pressure  for  road- 
biUldings,  to  encourage  more  auto  traffic  .  .  . 
and  traffic  Jams   (in  AlaskaJ  .  .  .  here,  too, 
the  automobile  and  the  internal  combustion 
engine  have  begun  their  usual  rise  to  dom- 
inance over  human  beings  and  other  life, 
guided  by  that  unholy  alUance  between  the 
commercial  motive  and  the  engineering  men- 
tality .  .  .  and  so  we  also  lack  mass  trans- 
portation systems) ;   our  water -co\ir8es,  our 
fiood  plains   and   greenbelts   are   being   de- 
spoiled and  sacrificed  to  short-sighted  con- 
struction   considerations    (homes    flood,    of 
course,  because   "creeks  run   too   close"   to 
them,  not  the  other  way  around)    and  we 
all  pay  the  costs  later  on,  again  and  again; 
our  urban  recreation  areas  and  open-spaces, 
so  crucial  to  social  health,  receive,  as  usual, 
last  consideration;  zoning  battles  increase  in 
number  and  intensity  but  our  urban  scene 
remains    "tlcky-tacky"    overall;     our    mag- 
nificent skyline  views  are  increasingly  cor- 
rupted by  high  rise  buildings  and  large  signs, 
our  production  of  solid  wastes  is  three  times 
the  national  average;  our  sewer  systems  must 
be     expanded,     against    strong    resistance, 
though  incremental  pollution  from  sewage 
and  other  sources  is  manifested  in  the  de- 
cUne  of  our  Cook  Inlet  and  other  fisheries, 
and  in  the  contamination  of  Kenal  clams. 
Thus,  all  the  signs  of  a  deteriorating  social 
and  physical  environment — with  every  prom- 
ise of  worse  yet  to  come — pollution  in  Its 
many  forms  ariri  disguises,  winning  "gradual 
acceptance"    because    "today's    pollution    is 
worse  than  yesterday's,  so  yesterday's  even- 
tually seems  acceptable."  These  are  not  "side- 
effects";   they  are  port  of  progress-and-de- 
velopment. 

We  are  being  developed  alright.  Indeed,  in 
Anchorage,  it  might  be  said  that  we  have 
"arrived".  Not  so  long  ago  a  section  of  48- 
Inch  pipe  replaced  the  traditional  Christmas 
scene  (untU  Irreverently  restored  after  quer- 
ies from  unofficial  quarters) .  And  our  "Story 
of  the  Year  for  1970"  was  the  DC-8  crash  at 
our  International  Airport! — 48  Uvea  lost,  at 
an  airport  which.  In  all  Its  modernity.  Is  now 
as  coldly  Impersonal  and  as  Indistinguish- 
able from  all  other  major  airports  every- 
where (so  it  is  perhaps  only  right  that  we 
have  our  major  accidents  too,  like  everyone 
else,  everywhere  else) .  We  have  indeed  ar- 
rived. We  are  Indeed  "catching  up". 

Nothing  is  all  one-sided,  of  course.  We  have 
some  encouraging,  enlightened  programs  on 
the  local  scene  (air  pollution  controls,  the 
sewers  program,  the  formation  of  a  Borough 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality) ,  but 
they  are  as  yet  far  from  changing  the  com- 
plexion of  our  scene.  We  have  not  yet  begun 
to  perceive  and  act  upon  that  urban  Achilles 
heel:    that    increasing    numbers    of    pe<:vle 


mean  an  exponential  increase  In  social  inter- 
actions, and  that  to  even  begin  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  this  situation  (which  has 
not  yet  been  done  anywhere)  requires  a  type 
of  determined,  enlightened  leadership,  end- 
less, comprehensive  planning — and  unremit- 
ting public  education — that  may  In  fact  be 
beyond  reasonable  expectation  at  this  stage 
of  our  experience. 

And  aU  of  this  Is  the  function  In  most 
part  of  our  continuing  to  think  and  act  on 
the  basis  of  out-moded  premises  which  still 
underlie  the  operative  view  of  economic  de- 
velopment— the  encouragement  of  expansion, 
of  growth  and  progress  along  the  old  lines, 
without  careful  and  deliberate  consideration 
of  all  consequences — with  all  the  severe  so- 
cial costs  that  we  as  yet  fall  to  see,  soon 
enough,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  price  of 
development  In  the  old  style.  "Ek:onomlc  de- 
velopment", here  as  elsewhere  has  been 
essentially  a  process  of  satisfying  short-run 
private  and  corporate  Interest  at  public  ex- 
pense (the  social  costs). 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
know — and  we  seem  extremely  reluctant  to 
admit  that  we  do  not  know— how  to  de- 
velop a  society  economically  so  that  its  so- 
cial purposes  are  properly  served,  its  envi- 
ronment protected,  or  its  human  values  pre- 
served.. 

That's  what  it  means  to  say:  ("You  cant 
stop  progress!") 

We  forget  that  life  Is  for  living,  not  for 
Just  making  a  living.  We  forget  that  America, 
that  Alaska,  is  our  bome;  not  our  business 
but  our  home  I 

(But,  "you  can't  stop  progress"!) 
What  Is  especially  unfortunate  here  In 
Alaska  Is  our  faUure  thus  far  to  truly  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  others,  though  our  rhet- 
oric would  lead  one  to  believe  otherwise. 
What  Is  even  more  tragic  here  is  that  we  have 
been  misleading  our  native  populations  Into 
following  down  the  same  i>ath,  to  the  denial 
of  their  own  great  heritage,  and  to  our  col- 
lective loss  as  a  society  from  the  passing  of 
that  cultural  diversity  which  would  other- 
wise enrich  aU  our  lives.  We  have  yet  to  make 
a  success  of  our  own  way  of  life:  must  we 
impose  it  on  others?  It  beoomee  addictive,  as 
we  know. 

We  need  variety  and  diversity  in  ways  of 
life,  as  well  as  In  other  things.  They  provide 
us  with  choices,  with  options,  and  help  us 
to  counter  the  homogenizing,  one-way  trend 
toward  uniformity  and  conformity  that  so 
characterizes  western  technological  civiliza- 
tion— and  thus  makes  It,  increasingly,  so  un- 
staUe  and  so  vulnerable.  Diversity  and  va- 
riety add  strength  and  stability,  and  char- 
acter, to  a  society. 

But,  it  Is  said,  we  need  economic  develop- 
ment Immedlat^y  to  help  ease  the  plight  of 
that  large  sector  of  Alaskan  society,  mostly 
native,  living  In  unacceptable  conditions  of 
deprivation  .  .  .  forgetting  that  nowhere  else 
In  America  have  we  yet  resolved  such  prob- 
lems despite  all  the  economic  development 
undertaken  there.  We  have  yet  to  learn  how. 
The  problem,  moreover,  has  been  wrongly 
stated  from  the  start:  it  Is  not  simply  that 
30%  are  doing  badly  but  that  the  80%  are 
doing  quite  well,  thank  you.  In  a  society 
(State  of  Alaska)  which  has  one  of  the  high- 
est per  capita  Incomes  in  the  nation,  to  have 
a  large  percentage  at  or  below  poverty  levels 
suggests  that  at  the  other  extreme  there 
exists  great  wealth.  Has  that  money  been  put 
to  work  here  in  Alaska?  We  are  unable  to  de- 
termine; but  we  are  reminded  that  after  the 
1964  earthquake  a  considerable  amount  of 
very  low-lntereat  (3%)  SBA  money  went  to 
many  of  the  wealthiest  Alaskans  who,  as  re- 
ported, threatened  to  leave  Alaska  If  their 
demands  for  public  funds  were  not  met. 

The  question  raised  by  the  foregoing  Is 
that  of  the  social  conscience  and  sense  of  re- 
q>on8lblUty  of  Influential  community  lead- 
ers. If  major  economic  devMopment  does 
In  fact  take  place  here,  will  Its  profits  and 
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benefits  extend  to  all  the  people,  the  pne- 
ently  deprived  as  well  as  the  presently 
wealthy?  How  can  we  be  sure?  We  must,  of 
course,  strive  In  every  way  to  help  alleviate 
and  to  Improve  the  condition  of  the  under- 
privileged people  of  Alaslcan  society;  but!  If 
we  have  In  fact  not  learned  new  and  mqre 
effective  ways  of  going  about  It — money  ahd 
programs  are  simply  not  enough — It  liJon'tjbe 
doTxe,  regardless  of  how  much  development 
we  experience. 

If  this  be  the  case  what,  then.  Is  the  pout 
to  further  development,  In  view  especially  {of 
the  great  social  costs  which  are  part  of  tliat 
process — not  the  least  of  which  is  the  severe 
and  worsening  environmental  degradatlion 
that  has  accompanied  major  economic  (}e- 
velopment   everywhere   It   has   taken   plade? 

The  environment — in  our  view  this  1  Is 
where  to  find  the  clue  and  the  handle  {to 
where  we  have  gone  wrong  in  our  approajch 
to  our  human  problems  which,  presumably. 
development  Is  Intended  to  relieve  or  correct. 
The  basic  failure  lies  in  our  historical  mis- 
conception of  man  Ln  relation  to  other  l|fe 
and  to  the  natural  environment  which  sus- 
tains us  all.  The  thought  that  "the  quality 
of  human  life  is  dependent  on  the  quality 
of  the  environment"  has  become  rather  wide- 
spread, but  we  have  yet  to  truly  jrian  and  Act 
on  that  fxindamental  grovmd.  Mankind,  ItU 
living  creatures  and  things  in  the  "gr^at 
chaln-of-Ufe",  together  with  the  physlcil- 
chemlcal  world,  form  an  ecological  coia- 
mimlty  the  health  of  which  depends  upoq  a 
proper  regard  for  and  balancing  of  the  roles 
of  each.  (This  is  another  way  of  stating  tpe 
concept  of  "spaceship  earth",  the  se&ml^ 
web  of  Interaction,  Interrelationship,  inter- 
dependence.) We  must  begin  to  think  of  o\ir- 
selves,  all  life,  and  the  "environment"  aa^a 
total  environtnent .  as  a  community  whlch^e 
must  treat  with  care  and  reepect.  We  miist 
understand  that  disrespect  and  mistreat- 
ment of  any  element  of  that  community 
brings  injury  to  all  others,  to  the  whole,  ojur 
programs  of  economic  development  have  101 
suffered  from  this  fundamental  deflclenjcy 
and  that  Is  why,  at  bottom,  they  have  yetxo 
help  us  solve  our  major  human  probleits. 

Indeed  this  Is  hardly  surprising  once  ^e 
recognize  that  the  misconception  and  de 
clency  referred  to  have  been  inherent  in  tj 
dominant  economic  (and  aclentlflc-techi 
logical)  thought  which  has  fashioned  our  ec 
nomic  development  programs,  and  which, 
repeat  an  earlier  point  on  "spaceman" 
"cowboy"  economy,  Kenneth  Bouldlng  a< 
others  have  sought  so  valiantly  to  bring  to 
our  attention.  Some  time  back  Bertrand  ^e 
Jouvenel  pointed  out  that: 

".  .  .  No  doubt  every  lecturer  In  economics 
teaches  his  students  that  output  is  a  resiilt 
of  three  factors,  labor,  capital,  and  lajd 
(standing  for  all  natural  resources).  But  tfce 
emphasis  Is  so  very  much  on  the  first  \,io 
that  the  third  factor  tends  to  be  neglectejd. 

"This  Induces  in  the  student  a  calm  con- 
viction that  the  flow  of  goods  depends  en- 
tirely on  human  labor.  For  though  labor  lis 
only  one  of  the  two  remaining  factors,  the 
student  learns  that  the  other — capital — re{>- 
resents  the  objects  'given,'  at  the  moment 
under  consideration,  as  the  basis  of  produc- 
tion—objects which  were  themselves  pro- 
duced by  labor  at  a  previous  period.  ThUs, 
the  means  of  production  are  reduced  to  h^- 
man  labor.  In  Its  different  forms — labor  rep- 
resented by  Its  concrete  results,  and  labor 
available.  j 

"WhUe  this  method  of  presentation  has  ijta 
value,  it  has  the  great  defect  of  suggesting 
that  the  flow  of  goods  offered  for  the  satlfc- 
facUon  of  man's  needs  depends  solely  upon 
man's  own  effort,  completely  independent  Ipf 
hia  natural  mrrouTidings.  (This  also  leads  to 
contempt  for  the  land.  Consider  the  expree- 
slon:  "Like  dirt  beneath  my  feet.")  Peoppe 
are  not  sufBclently  clear  that  what  we  c^ll 
*produetlon'  can  never  be  anything  but  tlie 


processing  of  natural  resources,  and  depends 
entirely  on  those  resources  .  ,  ." 

This  Indictment  has  been  confirmed  and 
sharpened  by  Robert  HeUbroner: 

".  .  .By  divorcing  Itself  from  the  need  to 
struggle  vinth  the  elements  of  the  political 
and  social  world,  however  recalcitrant  they 
may  be,  conventional  economics  has  ensured 
its  technical  virtuosity  and  its  Internal  con- 
sistency, but  at  the  cost  of  Its  social  rele- 
vance. Every  freshman  who  studies  eco- 
nomics learns  that  each  concept  with  which 
he  deals  is,  in  reality,  inextricably  enmeshed 
in  political,  sociological,  and  psychological 
considerations,  so  that  the  very  discipline 
of  economics  Itself  only  comes  Into  being  in 
the  first  place  through  the  most  heroic  proc- 
ess of  abstraction.  Yet  by  the  time  he  leaves 
graduate  school,  the  impossible  has  been 
accomplished,  and  the  young  Ph.D.  has  come 
to  regard  the  abstractions  of  economics  as 
representing  so  much  of  'reality'  that  he  now 
Ignores  the  political  and  social  context  from 
which  they  were  originally  derived.  The  re- 
sult Is  a  proliferation  of  economic  'models' 
of  society  that  have  neither  social  nor  politi- 
cal antecedents  or  consequences,  and  In 
which  'paths'  of  development  are  explored 
that  generate  neither  the  friction  (nor  the 
heat)    of  social  reality  .  .   . 

"Most  basic  of  all  .  .  .  economics  has  sub- 
scribed to  the  ruling  intellectual  'paradigm" 
(framework  of  understanding)  of  our  times — 
a  paradigm  represented  by  the  theoretical 
models  of  physical  science.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  this  scientific  paradigm  has 
proved  to  be  an  enormously  powerful  engine 
of  Investigation  Into  the  physical  world.  Yet 
It  must  be  clear  that  it  has  severe  limitations 
as  a  model  for  social  inquiry.  For  In  its  eleva- 
tion of  'value-free'  Inquiry  and  mathemati- 
cal equations  as  the  prime  constituents  of  a 
proper  scientific  representation  of  physical 
reality,  the  paradigm  unwittingly  Imposes 
these  same  considerations  on  the  representa- 
tion of  social  reality.  As  a  result.  It  rules  out 
of  court  aspects  of  society  that  we  know  to 
be  determinative  of  much  of  the  course  of 
historic  change.  The  fact  that  there  is  no 
place  within  the  scientific  paradigm  Tor  the 
expression  of  will  or  belief  by  the  particles  of 
nature,  or  for  Intrasystemlc  'forces'  for  which 
no  quantitative  measurement  can  be  found, 
excludes  from  the  concerns  of  economics 
those  elements  of  social  valuation  and  social 
interaction  that  are  central  and  intrinsic  to 
the  process  of  social  change  Itself. 

"What  is  needed,  then,  is  a  new  paradigm 
that  will  permit  a  major  enlargement  of  eco- 
nomics— not  one  that  discards  the  relation- 
ships that  economics  can  often  usefully  re- 
veal, but  one  that  absorbs  them  Into  a  much 
larger  and  more  complex  system  of  social 
cause  and  effect  .  .  ." 

We  share  this  view.  And  we  suggest  that 
the  "larger  and  more  complex  system",  the 
new  framework  of  thought  Mr.  HeUbroner 
seeks,  and  which  we  all  need,  exists  in  the 
ecological  perspective. 

As  Aldo  Leopold  once  put  it  on  the  more 
everyday  level:  "The  tragedy  of  modem  man 
Is  that  he  seriously  believes  the  heat  comes 
from  the  stove  and  the  food  from  the  comer 
store."  But — and  the  point  cannot  be  stressed 
too  hard — It  comes  from  the  environment. 
Again,  all  that  men  do  In  the  economic  way 
Is  to  process  the  natural  resources  which  the 
environment  bestows.  It  U  thus  only  good 
sense  to  take  care  of  that  source  of  our  sup- 
ply. And  It  is  good  sense  for  all  the  other  rea- 
sons presented  above. 

To  understand  and  to  act  on  that  truth, 
that  would  be  real  "progress". 

RSCOMMEKDATIONS 

What,  then,  can  the  subcommittee  do  to 
assist  Alaska  In  light  of  the  above  while  ful- 
filling its  charge  from  the  United  States 
Senate? 

( 1 )  We  respectfully  urge  that  subcommit- 
tee members  Join  us  In  re-thlnklng  the  entire 


subject  of  economic  development  in  term* 
of  the  considerations  we  have  outlined  abov« 
and  that  the  subcommittee's  recoaunendaJ 
tlons  for  federal  assistance  to  pubUc  works 
projects  In  Alaska  directly  refiect  this  re- 
orientation. 

(2)  That  the  subcommittee  devote  paj-. 
tlcular  attention  to  the  special  character  and 
significance  of  Alaska: 

.  .  .  because  Alaska,  on  the  threshold  of 
major  economic  development,  is  the  final 
opportunity  for  Americans  to  ■civilize"  a 
great  region  without  too  deeply  upsetting  its 
ecological  balance  and  vrtthout  succumbing 
to  the  technological  Leviathan  in  the 
process; 

.  .  .  because  Alaska  incorporates  the  last 
great  wUderness  of  size  In  the  UiUted  States 
of  America; 

.  .  .  and  because.  If  there  is  something  dis- 
tinctive about  the  American,  it  is  because 
he  has  had  the  opportunity  to  renew  him- 
self in  the  "wild"; 

that  because  of  these  considerations  we  have 
an  additional  and  special  responsibility  to 
all  Americans  to  safeguard  the  Alaskan  en- 
vironment. 

(3)  That  what  is  required  to  fulfill  the 
foregoing  must  involve  the  most  intensive 
and  comprehensive  planning  process  to  in- 
clude especially  careful  land-use  claselflca- 
tlon  and  planning;  and  that  all  plans  must 
Include  limits  to  growth,  else  no  plan  can  be 
made  to  stick. 

(4)  That  central  to  the  planning  process 
and  all  else  referred  to  Is  the  determination  of 
an  "optimum  population"  datum  for  Alaska 
with  that  basic  consideration  to  be  a  con- 
stant and  primary  factor  m  the  formulation 
of   all   development-projects  proposals. 

(5)  That  the  suljcommlttee  extend  maxi- 
mum encouragement  to  and  full  cooperation 
with  all  direct  local  and  state  policies  and 
programs  for  environmental  protection  In- 
cluding, hopefully,  those  of  a  state  "Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment"  presently  vmder 
consideration  in  oiur  state  legislature— a  De- 
partment which  we  hope  will  be  grounded  in 
the  awareness  that  to  ensure  a  quality 
habitat  is  to  provide  the  essential  opportunity 
for  a  life  of  quality  for  the  Alaskan  people, 
and  thus  to  be  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
visit  or  who  read  about  Alaska. 

(6)  Alaska  can  be  America's  new  model  for 
development,  a  reassuring  example  of  bal- 
anced development  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  environment  and  with  our  nature 
as  the  human  species. 

But  this  cannot  take  place  overnight.  Since 
we  are  presently  in  a  transitional  phase  re- 
garding our  re-thlnklng  of  development,  since 
we  cannot  as  yet  really  "know"  with  pre- 
cision how  to  proceed,  we  must  move  slowly. 
If  we  are  to  err  in  this,  we  must  err  on  the 
side  of  caution;  if  we  make  a  mistake  it 
must  be  on  the  side  of  calculated  restrain 
rather  than  that  of  an  unplanned,  unregu- 
lated process.  The  message  today  is  very  sharp 
and  very  clear:  "If  you're  uncertain,  dont. 
If  you  cannot  adequately  gauge  the  conse- 
quences, hold  back.  Go  slowly:  go  very 
slowly." 

"So  long  as  there  Is  a  lake,  a  stream,  a 
forest,  a  grassland,  you  must  manage  It, 
you  must  dam  It,  channel  It,  reforest  It.  Tou 
must  restock  the  streams,  create  wildlife  pre- 
serves, spending  all  your  energy  first  destroy- 
ing, then  trying  to  undo  that  destruction  by 
further  destruction. 

"But  can  you  not  leave  one  thing  un- 
touched, can  you  not  leave  one  people  alone? 
Can  you  not  honor  one  promise?  Can  you  not 
respect  even  one  lake,  and  one  stream,  one 
nearly  extinct  breed  of  fish  and  one  natural 
pelican  rookery,  and  one  natiiral  lake — the 
greatest  of  the  great  lakes  left  from  the  days 
of  the  great  glaciers?" — James  Vldovlch 
Chairman  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Tribal  CoimcU 

"What  MBe  is  a  house  If  you  haven't  got 
a  tolerable  planet  to  put  it  on?"— Thoreau 
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The  concept  of  going  slowly  was  em- 
braced by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
irtien  It  responded  to  environmentalist  con- 
cern for  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  Trans- 
jtiukt  pipeline  application.  It  Is  fallacious 
to  suggest,  as  some  have,  that  "unem- 
ployment and  business  falluree"  resulUng 
from  pipeline  delay  are  the  fault  of  "con- 
servationists, etc."  If  fault  la  to  be  assessed, 
it  must  be  against  thoee  in  the  state  gov- 
ernment and  in  Industry  who  encouraged 
jjuaelve  buildups  In  equipment  and  Inven- 
tory by  businessmen  without  Insuring  that 
proper  planning  had  been  accomplished  as 
to  the  best  means  of  marketing  Arctic  oil. 
We  are  not  Insensitive  to  the  fact  of  "eco- 
nomic penalty"  Involved  In  delay,  but  it 
does  seem  to  us  that  the  "delay"  and  "pen- 
alty", correctly  perceived,  are  the  result  of 
premature  and  unreasonable  expectations 
of  those  acting  primarily  on  financial 
grounds  rather  than  from  other  causes. 

The  concept  of  going  slowly  must  include 
pre-determlnatlon  of  the  pace  at  which  de- 
velopment of  our  resources  should  proceed. 
This  Includes,  for  example,  a  close  evalua- 
tion of  the  projected  dally  production  at 
Prudhoe  to  determine  whether  "2  million 
barrels  a  day"  Is  best  for  Insuring  maximum 
possible  field  recovery,  also  that  state  rev- 
enues will  be  maximized  and  spread  over 
ft  longer  period  thus  bringing  a  more  con- 
stant cash-flow,  or.  If  2  million  barrels  a 
day  is  best  only  for  the  short-run  financial 
advantage  of  industry.  Not  one  of  the  above 
should  be  paramount  over  the  guaranteeing 
of  maximum  recoverability  of  the  field. 

Going  slowly  also  means  that  the  food 
resources  of  the  sea  must  not  be  sacrificed  to 
the  short-run  Interests  of  our  fishing  In- 
dustry. This  Is  a  more  difficult  problem  be- 
cause of  foreign  competition,  but  we  must 
maintain  the  most  careful  principle  of  con- 
servation— something  not  done  with  our 
Icing  crab,  scallop.  Dungeness  crab,  or  shrimp 
resources. 

Industry  and  state  government  must  see 
to  It  that  Its  projects  will  not,  as  before, 
contribute  to  the  Increase  of  unemploy- 
ment In  Alaska.  Rather,  economic  develop- 
ment must  have  some  positive  Impact  on 
reducing  residual  unemployment  in  the 
State — something  that  has  always  been  the 
consequence  of  previous  projects,  whUe  con- 
tractors take  their  profits  elsewhere  and 
leave  Alaska  with  the  problem.  We  do  not 
want  to  be  left  by  ALPS  or  any  Industry  as 
Boeing  has  left  Seattle — dependent  upon 
contrived  projects  that  no  longer  have  ra- 
tional justification. 

And  going  slowly  means  that  off-shore 
drilling  and  mineral  extraction  must  not 
be  allowed  until  we  have  a  precise  evalua- 
tion of  the  Impact  it  will  have  on  fisheries. 
The  Idealized  picture  of  off-shore  production 
and  terminal  operations  presented  repeatedly 
by  the  Industry  on  local  television  Is  some- 
what at  odds  with  the  fact  that,  among 
other  failings,  choke-values  were  not  In- 
stalled in  off-shore  wells  even  though  re- 
quired by  both  State  and  Federal  regulation. 
Going  slowly,  then,  means  such  economic 
developments  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
most  stringent  and  constant  surveillance  and 
enforcement  practices  on  the  part  of  both 
Industry  and  government. 

We  ask.  too.  that  the  following  perspective 
on  Alaska's  development  be  kept  in  view.  It 
was  written  in  1904  by  "Henry  Gannett,  for 
many  years  the  Chief  Geographer  for  the 
Geological  Survey  and  a  member  of  the 
Alaska  Harrlman  expedition  near  the  turn  of 
the  century.  After  extolling  the  possibilities 
he  foresaw  for  the  development  of  Alaska's 
resources  Gannett  concluded:" 

"There  Is  one  other  asset  of  the  territory 
not  yet  enumerated;  imponderable  and  diffi- 
cult to  appraise,  yet  one  of  the  chief  assets 
of  AUska,  if  not  the  greatest.  This  Is  the 
scenery.  There  are  glaciers,  mountains,  fiords 


elsewhere,  but  nowhere  else  on  earth  is  there 
such  abundance  and  magnificence  of  moun- 
tain, fiord  and  glacier  scenery.  For  thou- 
sands of  miles  the  coast  is  a  continuous 
panorama.  For  one  Yosemlte  of  California, 
Alaska  has  hundreds.  The  mountains  and 
glaciers  of  the  Cascade  Range  are  duplicated 
and  a  thousandfold  exceeded  In  Alaska.  The 
Alaska  coast  Is  to  become  the  show  place  of 
the  entire  earth,  and  pilgrims  not  only  from 
the  United  States  but  from  beyond  the  seas 
will  throng  In  endless  procession  to  see  It. 
Its  grandeur  is  more  valuable  than  the  gold 
or  the  fish,  or  the  timber,  for  It  will  never 
be  exhausted.  This  value  measured  by  direct 
returns  in  money  from  tourists  will  be  enor- 
mous; measured  In  health  and  pleasure  It 
will  be  Incalculable." 

Finally,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  eco- 
nomic development  In  an  un-developed  re- 
gion like  Alaska  Involves  far  more  than  pipe- 
lines and  other  projects,  revenues,  etc.  In 
the  context  of  Alaska  It  means  a  profound 
Impact  on  and  change  In  our  Uvea  here. 

We  must  understand  that  "Industry  and 
business"  are  primarily  agents,  direct  agents, 
of  social  and  political  and  cultural  change. 
Their  economic  role  Is,  in  fundamental 
terms,  a  minor  one.  This  has  always  been 
true,  everywhere,  but  we  have  refused  to 
recognize  that  fact. 

We  must  re-orlent  our  current  thinking, 
then,  toward  the  awareness  that  develop- 
ment in  Alaska  means  fundamental,  revolu- 
tionary change  In  our  lives. 

And  for  this  re-orientation  of  thought,  we 
all  need  time. 


A   NEW    BILL   OF   RIGHTS   FOR 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  16  I  was  privileged  to  address  the 
17th  constitutional  convention  of  the 
Utility  Workers  Union  of  America. 

In  my  remarks,  I  outlined  what  I  con- 
sider must  be  the  goals  of  America  as 
we  approach  our  200th  birthday  as  a 
nation.  These  new  rights  are,  in  a  sense, 
an  updating  of  those  first  10  amend- 
ments that  spelled  out  just  how  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  shall  strive  to 
enjoy  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  men  are  more 
important  than  machines.  These  new 
rights  I  discuss  in  my  address  should  be 
a  means  for  us  to  declare  the  primacy  of 
man  as  a  total  being — a  being  of  matter 
and  dealing,  as  a  virtuoso.  In  the  mate- 
rial, but  also,  a  being  of  spirit  and  higher 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share  my 
thinking  with  the  Senate.  I  ask  vmsin- 
imous  consent  that  the  release  and 
the  text  of  my  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  to  17th  CoNSTrrorioNAL  Conven- 
tion, UTiLrrY  Workers  Union  of  Amebica, 
AFL-CIO,  Statleb  Hilton  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Washington,  April  16. — Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  today  outlined  a  "New  Bill  of 
Rights  for  America." 

"More  Important  than  machines  are  men. 
The  most  common  denominator  that  relates 
to  all  men  Is  the  rights  they  possess.  And 
that's  what  I  want  to  discuss  today — a  'New 
Bill  of  Rights  for  America.'  " 

Speaking  to  the  17th  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  the  Utility  Workers  Union  of 
America,  the  Senator  stated.  "By  the  year 
2000,  we  will  be  so  engulfed  by  transUtors, 


computers,  hypersonic  speed,  new  energy 
sources  and  uses,  that  the  1060's  will  look 
like  the  middle  ages  by  comparison. 

"These  material  goals  are  good  If  they  stay 
vrlthin  reason  and  do  not  destroy  other 
values  that  are  essential  to  preserving  the 
humane  and  human  qualities  of  man  and  the 
nature  that  surrounds  us. 

"The  first  of  the  new  rights  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss is  the  Right  to  Peace.  We  in  America 
are  presently  at  war — a  war  that  we  must 
withdraw  from  as  soon  as  possible.  Every 
American's  right  to  peace  is  being  Infringed 
upon  by  this  continuing  act  of  national  vio- 
lence. 

"Actual  physical  violence  certainly  violates 
man's  right  to  peace.  But  what  about  our 
right  to  be  free  from  the  threats  to  peace — 
free  from  fear  of  nuclear  annihilation — free 
from  the  psychological  and  economic  costs 
of  an  ever-increasing  escalation  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race?  Is  that  right  any  less  real? 

"Today,  throughout  this  nation  there  are 
well  over  5,000,000  Americans  out  of  work. 
Unemployment  is  about  6%.  Prices  continue 
to  rise.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  heartless, 
manufactured  recession.  Every  American  has 
an  absolute  right  to  a  job.  Every  American 
that  is  able  and  desires  to  work,  should  be 
given  that  opportunity. 

"What  good  win  It  do  us  to  be  at  peace 
with  each  other?  WTiat  good  will  it  do  if  we 
are  gainfully  and  productively  employed? 
...  If  the  air  isn't  fit  to  breath — If  the 
water  Is  too  foul  to  drink — if  food  Is  too 
contaminated  to  eat — If  the  noise  of  tech- 
nology-gone-mad deafens  us — ^If  we  have 
paved  over  the  country  . . . 

"Clearly,  each  one  of  us  has  a  right  to  a 
wholesome  environment — clean  air,  clean 
water,  pure  food,  decent  housing,  security 
on  the  streets,  peace  and  quiet,  and  the  re- 
freshing touch  of  unspoiled  nature. 

"America  must  build,  and  build  soon,  a 
health-care  system  that  guarantees  us  the 
right  to  be  healthy;  not  the  right  to  be 
treated  when  we  become  sick.  We  must  have 
the  doctors,  and  nurses,  and  paramedical, 
technical  and  support  personnel  to  make  this 
system  work.  The  richest  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  shoiild  also  be  the  healthiest 
nation." 

Senator  Humphrey  Included  In  these  new 
social  and  humanizing  rights:  "...  a  right 
to  justice  .  .  .  the  right  to  free  expression 
.  .  .  the  right  to  search  for  knowledge  .  .  . 
the  right  to  public  accountability  .  .  .  the 
right  to  a  meaningful  role  in  society  .  .  .  the 
right  to  full  opportunity  .  .  .  the  right  to 
public  compassion  .  . .  the  right  to  movement 
and  free  association  .  .  .  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy .  .  .  and  the  right  to  rest  and  rec- 
reation. 

"The  best  way  to  Insure  these  rights  for 
ourselves  Is  to  work  for  their  enjoyment  by 
everyone. 

"We  have  the  vision  to  seek  these  rights 
and  make  them  real.  We  have  the  resources 
to  attain  and  guarantee  these  rights.  And 
we  have  the  perseverance  to  continue  the 
struggle  to  safeguard  these  rights  from  any 
and  all  who  would  weaken  or  threaten  them." 

New  Bill  or  Rights  roE  America 
Recently,  we  In  America  have  been  so  ter- 
ribly caught  up  In  the  present  and  recent  past 
that  we  sometimes  fall  to  look  far  enough 
ahead  to  keep  from  repeating  our  mistakes. 
America  In  Its  greatness  has  come  more 
and  more  to  have  a  sense  of  history  and  the 
role  that  the  United  States  has  and  will  play 
In  shaping  the  future  of  mankind.  This  Is 
good.  This  Is  necessary.  We  learn  from  the 
past  and  will  repeat  its  mistakes  without  this 
knowledge.  But  what  America  must  have  and 
have  right  now  is  a  strong  feeling  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  Is  fine  to  have  lived  through  history 
and  to  know  that  your  times  were  filled  with 
momentous  deeds  and  great  men.  But 
wouldn't  It  be  far  better  to  create  rather  than 
chronicle  history?  Wouldn't  we  rather  have  a 
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band  In  shaping  what  wUl  come  about?  Ca  a't 
we  make  things  happen?  I  think  we  cai.  I 
know  we  must. 

But  before  m'^'f'r'g  history  Instead  of  En- 
during It,  we  must  have  the  vision.  We  mtist 
know  what  to  do  now  that  will  make  the 
next  century  the  first  in  a  mlllennlimi,  of 
peace,  human  dignity  and  human  asptira- 
tlons  fulfilled.  I 

This  new  era  will  undoubtedly  be  on«  of 
unbelievable  technological  advance.  By  the 
year  3000  we  will  be  so  engulfed  by  uan*ls- 
tors.  computers,  hypersonic  speed,  oew 
energy  sources  and  uses  that  the  1960's  frill 
look  Uke  the  middle  ages  by  comparison. 
We  foresee  this  era  of  unparalleled  comfbrt 
and  are  well  on  the  path  to  achieving  it. 
These  material  goals  are  good  if  they  Stay 
within  reason  and  do  not  deetroy  other  values 
that  are  essential  to  preserving  the  hunian 
and  humane  qualities  of  man  and  the  nature 
that  surrounds  us.  However,  our  vision  and 
the  era  we  foresee,  must  be  focused  on  the 
whole  "T>^"  and  on  all  mankind.  More  im- 
portant than  machines  are  men.  The  n^oet 
coQunon  denominator  that  relates  to  all  men 
la  the  rights  they  possess.  And  that's  wpat 
I  want  to  talk  about  today— a  "New  BU^  of 
BighU  for  America."  • 

But  la  It  enough  today  to  speak  of  Just 
protecting  the  rights  of  every  man?  I  dqnt 
think  so.  In  this  world  of  speed  and  InstBnt 
global  transition  and  coxnmiuxlcatlon,  we 
must  move  beyond  merely  helping  man  re$lst 
the  incursions  of  his  immediate  environment. 
We  must  establish  a  doctrine  of  positive 
assertion  of  these  rights  of  all  men.  In  short, 
we  miist  help  man  become  not  Just  proteqted 
but  liberated.  Life  is  more  than  just  b«ing 
left  alone — it  is  more  than  mere  existence. 
Liberty  must  not  only  be  proclaimed  but 
practiced.  Happiness  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
full  and  rich  life  of  men  who  are  both  sequre 
and  liberated.  | 

And  as  you  can  see,  this  doctrine  ofithe 
liberated  man  is  far  from  new — it  dates^  to 
an  earlier  American  era  of  revolution,  wlhat 
a  tribute  It  would  be  to  Americans  allvej  to- 
day, to  America  herself,  and  her  founderp,  If 
1976  finds  a  Nation  fully  committed  to  the 
New  BUI  of  Rights  we  are  discussing  bere 
today.  We  have  5  years  in  which  to  preient 
ourselves  with  this  commitment  on  our  2(|0th 
birthday  as  a  free  Nation.  | 

The  first  of  the  new  rights  I  wish  to  ttls- 
CU88  Is  the  Right  to  Peace.  This  right,  mat 
dally  Is  being  violated  around  the  globe,! In- 
cludes more  than  just  freedom  from  Ar- 
senal Involvement  in  actual  conflict.  Wj  In 
America  are  presently  at  war — a  war  thad  we 
must  withdraw  from  as  soon  as  possible. 
Every  American's  right  to  peace  Is  being;  In- 
fringed upon  by  this  act  of  national  vlolejice. 
But  here  is  where  the  right  to  peace  reauy 
can  be  placed  in  focus.  Violence  in  any  ookin- 
try.  no  matter  how  far  from  our  shores.  Is  a 
lessening  of  everyone's  right  to  peace.      I 

The  war  in  Vietnam  violates  the  right  to 
peace  of  all  Asians,  all  Africans,  all  Euro- 
peans— of  all  mankind.  I 

Actual  physical  violence  certainly  violates 
man's  right  to  peace.  But  what  about  jour 
right  to  be  free  from  the  threats  to  pea^e — 
free  from  fear  of  nuclear  annihilation— free 
from  the  psychological  and  economic  coste  of 
an  ever-increasing  escalation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race?  Is  that  right  any  less  real?  Inched, 
I  think  perhaps  the  violation  of  that  nght 
drains  more  from  the  positive  resolves  if  a 
nation,  more  from  all  nations,  than  any!  di- 
rect confrontation  ever  has.  We  live  with  this 
spectre  day  in  and  day  out.  This  new  millen- 
nium must  see  our  children  free  from  It.  Out 
with  this  ghost  of  man's  bestial  nature.  1 

We  have  put  up  with  this  nuclear  bogey- 
man long  enough.  Let  us  end  his  tyratiny. 
Hla  rule  of  terror  shall  be  replaced  by  the 
rule  of  law  and  afllrmatlon  of  the  world's 
Right  to  Peace. 

Today,  throughout  this  Nation  there  I  are 
weU  over  6,000,000  Americans  out  of  w(orlc 
Unemployment  la  6%.  Prices  continue  to  flse. 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  heartless  and  manu- 
factured recession.  The  price  of  cooling  the 
Inflation  has  been  decreed  by  the  Admin- 
istration. It  Is  economic  and  psychic  suffer- 
ing for  millions  of  newly  unemployed  and 
their  families. 

I  think  that  every  American  has  an  abso- 
lute right  to  a  job. 

"That's  the  next  Item  on  our  New  Bill 
of  Rights.  Every  American  that  Is  able  and 
desires  to  work,  should  be  given  that  op- 
portunity. 

But  what  do  we  see?  Bureaucrats  and  offi- 
cials, safe  in  their  jobs,  decreeing  that  a 
certain  number  of  American  men,  women, 
and  children  will  bear  the  full  cost  of  what 
are  obviously  futile  attempts  to  slow  Infla- 
tion through  unemployment.  Many  economic 
experts  state  categorically  that  Izxflatlon 
cannot  be  stopped  by  endemic  vmemploy- 
ment.  except  in  a  depression  similar  to  the 
30's.  I  hope  we  will  not  have  to  wait  for 
that  disaster  to  prove  the  Administration's 
policy  of  "no-policy"  correct. 

What  the  economy  needs  is  stabilization 
in  wages,  prices  and  profits — across  the  board. 
And  this  is  not  achieved  by  making  one 
single  union  the  whipping  boy.  You  and  I 
both  know  that  the  infiatlon  we  struggle 
with  today  Is  fueled  by  many  things.  There 
are  the  costs  of  land,  money,  and  equipment 
to  be  taken  Into  accoimt  In  building  any- 
thing. And  not  every  construction  worker 
Is  a  member  of  a  union  building  skyscrapers 
In  New  York. 

In  today's  managed  economy — when  the 
Admmistratlon  glveth  and  the  Administra- 
tion taketh  away,  it  Is  economically  and  eth- 
icaUy  Indefensible  to  expect  5  million  work- 
ers and  their  famUies  to  bear  the  whole  bur- 
den for  the  200,000,000  of  us. 

We  must  find  ways  in  which  this  burden 
Is  borne  by  us  all.  We  must  share  In  these 
economic  dislocations.  It  Is  better  to  main- 
tain the  active  participation  of  these  mil- 
lions In  the  economy  than  have  them  re- 
duced to  bare  subsistence — through  Repub- 
lican mismanagement  of  the  American 
economy. 

I  repeat:  every  American  has  the  right  to 
suitable  employment.  We  must  work  to  see 
that  right  become  not  just  a  claim  but  a 
reality. 

We  have  talked  about  peace  and  jobs  for 
every  willing  and  able  American.  But  what 
good  will  It  do  us  to  be  at  peace  with  each 
other?  What  good  wUl  It  do  If  we  are  galn- 
fuUy  and  productively  employed?  What  good 
will  these  things  do  us?  If  the  air  Isn't  fit 
to  breathe— if  the  water  Is  too  foul  to 
drink — If  food  Is  too  contaminated  to  eat-- 
If  the  noise  of  technology-gone-made  deaf- 
ens VIS — If  we  have  paved  over  the  country  so 
that  the  only  green  we  see  Is  the  face  of 
our  neighbor? 

Clearly,  you  and  I — each  one  of  us  has  a 
right  to  a  wholesome  environment — clean 
air.  clean  water,  pure  food,  peace  and  quiet, 
and  the  refreshing  touch  of  vmspolled  nature. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  we  are  permitted 
to  merely  survive,  sealed  hermetically  into  an 
artificial  environment. 

This  right  guarantees  every  American  an 
environment  that  humanizes  and  soothes — 
green  fields,  imspolled  wilderness,  accessable 
parks,  clear-running  brooks  and  rivers, 
housing  that  cradles  a  child's  soul — not 
crushes  It  under  massive  concrete,  while 
harboring  rats  that  gnaw  at  the  cHld's 
feet.  What  irony  that  such  a  child's  only 
touch  with  nature  is  a  rat. 

This  right  to  a  decent  environment  in- 
cludes the  ability  to  move  about  in  it — 
with  easy  access  to  reasonably  priced  and 
efficient  mass  transportation.  And  this  abil- 
ity to  move  about  freely  In  a  wholesome  en- 
vironment must  be  secure — movement  with- 
out fear  for  life,  limb  or  property.  Every 
American  must  be  seciire  In  his  person — 
seciire  that  all  hla  rights  will  be  respected 
as  he  respects  the  rights  of  others. 


This  right  of  a  wholesome  environment  is 
of  particular  concern  for  you  who  work  to 
provide  us  all  with  the  utility  threads  that 
make  up  the  basic  fabric  of  American  tech- 
nology. You  provide  the  power  and  water 
that  move  and  lubricate  the  wheels  of  Amer- 
ica— that  light  our  way.  You  reach  into 
every  place  throughout  this  land.  And  for 
this  reason,  you  and  yo\ir  industries  must 
lock  into  the  future  and  plan  most  carefully 
for  this  mlllenlum  that  starts  In  the  year 
2000.  You  must  plan  to  provide  what  we 
need  In  the  decades  ahead.  But  this  plan- 
ning must  be  carefully  balanced  with  pro- 
tection of  the  environment. 

Speaking  of  planning  here,  I  think  it  Is 
truly  remarkable  that  the  United  States  u 
the  only  industrialized  nation  in  the  world 
that  does  not  have  some  sort  of  national 
planning  and  setting  of  priorities.  The  clos- 
est agency  the  United  States  has  to  a  com- 
prehensive planning  body  Is  the  Bureau  of 
Management  and  Budget.  They  are  fine  pro- 
fessionals. But  they  are  not  forecasters  and 
they  are  not  planners.  Planning  should  not 
be  a  dirty  word  in  government.  We  need  it 
and  we  must  have  It,  If  we  are  to  allocate 
our  resources  properly,  control  technology, 
and  channel  it  properly  and  provide  this 
total  wholesome  environment  that  Is  every 
American's  right. 

What  about  power  and  Its  generation 
sources?  By  the  year  1876  we  will  be  using 
1,400.000,000,000  (one  trillion,  foxir  hundred 
billion)  klUowatt-hours  a  year.  In  just  the 
next  ten  years,  we  will  have  used  18,000,000,- 
000,000  (trillion)  klllowatt-hours — the  same 
amount  of  energy  we  used  In  the  last  90 
years.  By  the  year  2000,  It  has  been  estimated 
that  over  60%  of  our  power  will  come  from 
nuclear  power-plants.  Transmission  grids 
presently  in  use  are  clearly  Inadequate— In 
fact,  they  are  dangerously,  even,  fatally  In- 
adequate. 

This  Is  your  Industries'  challenge — to  plan 
and  provide  these  essentials  without  vio- 
lating this  right  to  a  decent  environment. 

Every  American  has  the  right  to  a  feeling 
of  physical  and  mental  well-being  America 
must  build,  and  build  soon,  a  health-care 
system  that  guarantees  us  the  right  to  b« 
healthy;  not  the  right  to  be  treated  when  we 
become  sick.  We  must  have  effective  preven- 
tive medicine  in  this  country.  And  we  must 
have  the  doctors,  and  nurses,  and  paramedi- 
cal, technical  and  support  personnel  to  make 
this  system  work.  We  have  the  world's  great- 
est medical  scientists.  They  develop  miracu- 
lous cures  year  after  year.  I  think  that  It  U 
about  time  our  medical  practitioners  and  ad- 
ministrators gave  us  all  access  to  these 
miracles.  The  richest  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  should  also  be  the  healthiest 
nation. 

There  are  other  rights  in  these  new  amend- 
ments of  freedom.  Rights,  and  responsibili- 
ties that  fit  new  times  and  new  circum- 
stances. 

We  have  a  right  to  justice— so  that  man 
may  stand  before  his  peers  and  his  society 
on  a  truly  just  and  equal  basis  with  his 
neighbor. 

The  right>  to  free  expression — so  that  man 
may  speak  and  be  heard,  despite  the  deci- 
sions and  beliefs  of  any  temporary  compact 
majority. 

The  right  to  search  for  knowledge— so  that 
no  man  may  remain  another's  slave  through 
the  denial  of  skill  or  education. 

The  right  to  public  accountability— so 
that  man  may  remain  the  master  of  the 
state,  rather  than  the  state  the  master  oi 
man. 

The  right  to  a  meaningful  role  In  society— 
so  that  man  may  follow  his  own  cadence 
and  live  with  self-respect  and  dignity  among 
his  fellow  citizens. 

The  right  to  full  opportunity— so  that 
man  may  lift  himself  to  the  limits  of  hU 
ability,  no  matter  what  the  color  of  hU 
skin,  the  tenets  of  his  religion,  or  his  so- 
called  social  status. 
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The  right  to  public  compassion — so  that 
man  may  live  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
^th,  his  well-being,  his  old-age  and  lone- 
liness are  the  concern  of  hla  society. 

The  right  to  movement  and  free  associa- 
tion—«o  *^**  "^*°  ™*y  freely  move  and 
-hooee  his  friends  without  coercive  restraints. 

The  right  to  privacy — so  that  man  may 
be  free  of  the  heavy  hand  of  the  watchers 
Mid  listeners. 

The  right  to  rest  and  recreation — so  that 
the  necessity  of  labor  not  be  permitted  to 
cripple  human  development. 

TbtsB  are  the  rights  we  seek  and  mtist 
ftaUze.  We  must  make  them  real  for  our- 
Klves  and  for  others. 

But  we  must  also  realize  that  the  best 
my  to  insvire  these  rights  for  ourselves  is 
to  work  for  their  enjoyment  by  everyone. 
Every  right  we  have  discussed  today  has  Its 
accompanying  responsibility. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  rights  are 
not  outlined  only  in  the  context  of  helping 
the  disadvantaged,  the  minority  and  the 
forgotten.  These  are  rights  that  we  all  have 
in  common.  Adequate  security.  Jobs,  hous- 
ing, health  care,  environment,  dignity  are 
things  we  all  have  a  right  to.  Every  Ameri- 
can shares  these  rights  and  the  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  they  are  assured  to  all. 

We  have  the  vision  to  seek  these  rights 
and  to  make  them  real.  We  have  the  re- 
lources  to  attain  and  guarantee  these  rights. 
And  we  have  the  perseverance  to  continue 
the  struggle  to  safeguard  these  rights  from 
any  and  all  who  would  weaken  or  threaten 
them  or  us. 

I  have  faith  that  the  year  2000  will  dawn 
on  a  world  not  torn  by  dissension  nor  dev- 
asuted  by  nuclear  conflagration.  It  must 
and  will  be  a  world  In  which  wisdom,  hu- 
maneness, dignity,  and  progress  for  mankind 
prevail. 

The  glory  of  planet  earth  Is  man.  Let  the 
growth  and  evolution  of  man  continue — an 
evolution  of  the  qjlrit  of  noan,  ever  devising, 
ever  seeking  a  higher  perfection. 


OPPOSITION  TO  PIPELINE  ACROSS 
ALASKA 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day I  wrote  to  President  Nixon  calling 
on  him  to  instruct  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  deny  Immediately  the  applica- 
tioQ  for  a  permit  to  construct  a  pipeline 
Bcrofis  Alaska  from  the  North  Slope  oil 
fields  to  the  port  of  Valdez. 

My  decision  was  not  reached  lightly. 
I  have  studied  carefully  the  environ- 
mental implication  of  the  proposed  pipe- 
line route  and  have  examined  suggested 
alternatives. 

On  the  basis  of  reasons  listed  in  my 
letter  to  the  President  and  the  specific 
information  included  in  this  more  de- 
tailed discussion,  I  am  convinced  that 
unacceptable  risks  are  posed  by  the  pipe- 
line and  the  tanker  transport  which 
would  move  the  oil  from  Alaska  to  the 
west  coast. 

Unless  the  oil  companies  are  able  to 
satisfy  the  President  and  the  Congress 
that  a  safe  alternative  is  avsdlable,  no 
pipeline  should  be  built.  Fortimately,  it 
appears  that  a  trans-Canada  route  may 
present  greatly  reduced  risks  while  pro- 
viding oil  and  gas  to  the  fuel-short  Mid- 
western United  States  and  protecting 
our  national  security  from  the  risks  of 
ocean  transport. 

If  the  permit  application  Is  denied, 
this  and  other  alternatives  will  be  ex- 
plored. No  other  course  is  acceptable. 
Deferral  of  action  will  only  encourage 


the  applicants.  The  President  should  in- 
sist on  decisive  rejection  now. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  Include 
in  the  Rkcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
President  and  supplemental  information 
which  identifies  the  reasons  for  my  con- 
cern. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reoord, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senats, 
Washington.  D.C. 
The  Pbxszockt, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ms.  PsEsmKNT:  I  am  deeply  oon- 
cemed  by  the  oontlnuotis  delay  to  take  ac- 
tion on  the  permit  application  by  Alyeska 
Pipeline  Company  to  construct  a  pipeline 
from  Alaska's  north  slope  oil  fields  to  the 
Port  of  Valdez. 

I  believe  you  should  Instruct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  deny  their  permit  appli- 
cation at  once.  Such  a  decision  Is  necessary, 
Indeed  essential.  If  we  are  to  prevent  grave 
environmental  damage  to  the  lands  the  pipe- 
line would  traverse,  the  fishing  resources  of 
Prince  William  Sound  and  the  waters  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  on  which  the  oil  would  In- 
evitably spill.  Such  a  decision  Is  essential 
if  serious  consideration  Is  to  be  given  to 
alternatives  of  bringing  the  Alaska  oU  and 
gas  to  American  markets  via  the  pipeline 
route  through  Canada. 

So  long  as  there  Is  prospect,  in  the  future, 
of  approval  of  the  oil  companies  present 
plans  we  cannot  really  expect  development  of 
alternatives  which  would  better  serve  the 
public  Interest. 

A  conslderatole  amount  of  Information 
with  respect  to  the  Alaskan  oil  pipeline  has 
been  made  public.  In  that  regard,  the  In- 
terior Department's  draft,  "Environmental 
Impact  Statement"  has  served  a  most  useful 
function.  It's  weakness  in  att«nptlng  to 
Justify  the  project  has  dramatically  under- 
scored the  reasons  why  the  permit  applica- 
tion should  be  denied  Immediately.  More 
significantly,  when  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  reject  the 
pipeline  for  environmental  reasons  It  Is  time 
to  call  a  halt. 

Furthermore,  available  Information  indi- 
cates that  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  route 
win  not  optimize  our  national  security,  that 
it  win  not  provide  the  chel^pest  source  of 
clean  fuel,  that  it  would  not  assure  a  supply 
of  natural  gas  which  Is  In  greater  demand, 
and  that  it  will  not  minimize  enviroiunental 
damage.  I  believe,  on  the  basis  of  the  out- 
standing questions  listed  below  as  weU  as 
other  available  Information,  we  must  con- 
clude that  construction  of  the  proposed 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  would  violate  many 
of  the  most  fundtmiental  interests  of  the 
American  public  and  must  not  be  permitted. 

In  the  three  years  since  oil  was  discovered 
on  the  North  Slope,  has  there  been  a  search- 
ing examination  of  the  beet  way  to  develop 
Alaskan  oil  resources,  In  the  context  of  long- 
range  national  needs  for  balanced  use  of  our 
energy  resources,  and  In  harmony  with  a 
clean  environment? 

Are  not  the  needs  for  fuel  greatest  in  the 
Mldweet  and  Eastern  Markets? 

Would  not  the  Canadian  route  provide 
greater  volumes  of  oil  and  gas  to  the  United 
States  in  years  ahead? 

What  are  the  real  altemattves  to  the 
present  pipeline  route? 

Are  there  others  that  the  Administration 
has  failed  to  examine? 

How  is  it  that  after  three  years,  the  In- 
terior Department  is  apparently  still  willing 
to  consider  a  permit,  and  a  construction  of  a 
pipeline  crossing  some  of  the  worst  earth- 


quake areas  In  North  America  when  an  al- 
ternative through  Canada  could  avoid  this 
central  fault  area? 

How  Is  It  that  after  three  years,  the  In- 
terior Department  U  apparently  sUU  willing 
to  approve  a  plan  that  crosses  an  unusually 
large  nvunber  of  virgin  arctic  rivers  and 
streams,  when  a  Canadian  altem»tlTe  oould 
utlUae  a  route  where  a  pipeline  Is  already 
planned  (the  MacKenzle  River) ,  and  where 
the  potential  for  catastrophy  of  pollution  and 
environmental  disruption  oould  be  greatly 
reduced. 

Why  has  the  potential  for  catastrophic  oil 
spill  along  the  western  coast  of  Canada  and 
United  States  been  essentlaUy  Ignored? 

How  Is  it  that  neither  the  present  pipeline 
not  Its  alternatives  have  been  discussed  In 
detail  and  In  advance  with  the  Canadian 
government? 

Why  did  we  wait  for  three  years  and  a 
Canadian  request  for  formal  talks,  which  oc- 
curred on  February  26,  to  discuss  Canadian 
concern  over  potential  oU  poUtrtlon  of  the 
Western  Coast  of  Canada? 

Why,  Indeed,  has  the  Administration  not 
considered  carefully  the  security  risk  of  a 
water-based  route  for  oil  transport,  when  an 
overland  route  through  Canada  would  be 
more  difficult  to  attack,  would  bring  natural 
gas  and  oil  directly  to  the  Midwest  where 
need  Is  greatest,  would  make  best  multiple 
use  of  a  single-river  corridor,  and  would  en- 
tirely avoid  the  hazards  of  ocean  splUs  and 
earthquakes?  Such  an  alternative,  which 
the  Canadian  government  appears  interested 
In  considering,  would  provide  an  opportunity 
to  Join  with  our  northern  neighbor  in  a  sen- 
sible energy  plan,  tnily  serving  the  Intareats 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  North  Ajnertca 

On  the  basis  of  these  unresolved  questions, 
the  step  which  this  government  shotild  take — 
and  take  at  once — is  to  make  clear  that  the 
oil  companies  have  chosen  the  wrong  route — 
that  no  permit  Is  going  to  be  Issued  for  a 
pipeline  across  Alaska  and  that  we  Intend  to 
join  with  the  Canadians  in  resolving  any  un- 
certainties which  remain  regarding  a  United 
States-Canadian  route. 

I  urge  you  to  make  an  early  dectsioa  on 
this  issue. 

Sincerely. 

EDMxrNO  S.  Mttskix. 

Thx  Proposed  Tkans-Alaska  Pipklinx 

(Supplementary  statement  of  Senator 

Enirmn)  MtrsKix) 

The  proposal  under  discussion  concerns 
constructing  an  800  mile  long  oil  pipeline 
across  Alaska  to  harvest  the  deposits  of 
Alaska's  North  Slope.  Some  641  miles  of  the 
proposed  plpeUne  route  cross  Federal  lands 
whose  first  Hen  of  ownership  la  retained  by 
Alaska  Natives  and  whose  use  falls  squarely 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1970,  and  a  number  of  other  environ- 
mental lawB.^ 

The  route  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline, 
(as  proposed  by  Alyeslta.  the  oonsortlum 
seeking  a  right-of-way  pemolt)  would  go 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  on  Alaska's  arctic  coast 
south  to  Port  Valdee  on  Prince  William 
Sound.  The  potential  for  oil  spills  into  ooastal 
waters  at  either  end  Is  awesome.  The  port 
at  Valdez  Is  unusually  narrow,  with  frequent 
fog  and  storms,  making  It  unusually  vulner- 
able to  tanker  collisions.  The  tankers  now 
being  built  to  carry  oU  from  this  port  are  16 
times  larger  than  those  that  caused  the  re- 
cent San  Farnclsco  spill,  and  would  take  up 
to  one-half  hour  to  bring  to  a  full  stop  once 
danger  Is  sighted.  Along  the  Kenal  peninsula 
J\ist  west  of  Valdez,  there  were  close  to  100 


1  Other  laws  Include  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970,  National  Plan  for 
Hazardous  Materials,  Mineral  Leasing  Act, 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act. 
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oil  pollution  Incidents  between  1966  and  lp68, 
Including  a  tanker  accident  which  released 
63,000  gallons  of  oil  Into  the  water. 

yurthermore,  because  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  oil  to  be  transported  by  tanker, 
some  ft-12  barrels  worth  of  oil  will  be  re- 
leased Into  Prince  WUllam  Sound  dallj  as 
bailaat  dlactiarge,  even  after  the  ballaal;  Is 
dllutad  to  the  level  specified  by  the  Interior 
Department  and  by  State  water  qu4llty 
standards.  These  oil  fractions  will  contain 
the  moet  toxic  components  of  crude  oil.  fend 
spread  rapidly  through  the  water.  Pish  iand 
sbellflsh  production  In  Prince  WUUam  Sotind 
will  be  gravely  affected,  which  the  Int^or 
Department  estimates  has  a  potential  wbole- 
sale  value  of  t34  million  a  year.  ! 

The  port  at  Valdez  was  the  site  of  the  4erl- 
ous  Alaskan  earthquake  and  subsequent 
tidal  waves  of  1964.  In  addition,  the  dafcger 
of  tidal  waves  from  landslides  Is  an  ejver- 
present  danger  to  the  region:  the  n20-*oot 
high  wave  that  struck  the  southeast  cpast 
of  Alaska  In  1968  was  the  fifth  such  ♦ave 
to  hit  the  region  In  100  years.  A  University 
of  Montana  geologist  considers  the  rls):  at 
Valdez  to  be  comparable. 

Earthquakes  or  tidal  waves  could  caus^  the 
relewse  of  up  to  20  million  barrels  ot  oil 
from  storage  tanks  at  the  termlniM  as  Iwell 
as  damaging  or  sinking  tankers  In  the  |har- 
bor.  But  Valdez  Is  only  the  southern  t|p  of 
a  highly  active  selsniic  region  which  the 
pipeline  must  croes.  About  20  earthquakes 
of  a  magnitude  of  6  or  more  on  the  Rlahter 
scale  are  recorded  in  Alaska  each  year.  The 
recent  Loe  Angeles  earthquake  registered 
6.8  on  this  scale.  The  Interior  Depiurtaaent 
report  states  that  the  southern  two-thlrUs  of 
the  proposed  pipeline  route  is  subje<^  to 
large  earthqxiakes  of  a  magnitude  of  7  or 
greater. 

The  amount  of  land  displacement  occur- 
ring during  an  earthquake  is  even  piore 
relevant  to  the  danger  of  pipeline  breakEige 
than  is  the  magnitude  of  the  quake,  t^nd 
was  offset  by  as  much  as  40  feet  by  the 
Alaskan  earthquakes  of  1964,  yet  no  stit\ila- 
tions  are  proposed  to  require  pipeline  d^lgn 
to  take  Into  account  an  earthquake  of!  this 
magnitude. 

If  the  pipeline  break  does  occur,  ci^t-off 
valves  are  designed  to  isolate  the  bQoken 
segment.  But  the  oil  which  could  be  skilled 
from  a  single  segment  would  amount  t|>  100 
times  the  amount  of  oil  spilled  off  the  poast 
of  Santa  Barbara  In  1968. 

Microwave  stations  sire  to  be  used  to  pom- 
munlcate  breaks  in  the  pipeline,  yet  nlicro- 
wave  towers  become  useless  if  even  slightly 
misaligned,  as  by  minor  earthqiiakee.  | 

Purthermore,  the  planned  aerial  suireil- 
lance  may  prove  unduly  hazardous  tbiiough 
much  of  the  fierce  arctic  winter.  It  If  im- 
portant to  know  whAt  plans  Alyeska  1^  to 
keep  the  pipeline  area  clear  for  aerlall  sur- 
veillance. The  U.  S.  Army  maintains  Mrlal 
surveillance  of  its  6a6-mlle  Alaskan  pipe- 
line running  from  Haines  to  Palrbanks  by 
spraying  the  right-of-way  with  herbjcldes 
and  soil  sterilizers.  A  number  of  selective 
and  non-selective  pesticides  are  useq.  in- 
cluding 2,  4,  6-T.  This  last  pesticide  w^s  the 
subject  of  extensive  hearings  last  yepr  In 
the  Commerce  Ckammlttee  In  which  evltlence 
was  presented  for  the  role  of  fractlotis  of 
this  pesticide  In  causing  birth  defects.  Quite 
apart  from  the  Army's  use  of  this  ch<tulcal 
I  am  moved  to  ask  what  plans  AlyeskXk  has 
for  clearing  and  maintaining  a  pipeline 
right-of-way  free  of  vegetation  during  its 
25  years  of  operation.  WUl  chemical  (defoli- 
ants be  used?  What  will  their  lonR-term 
effects  be?  . 

The  Halnes-Palrbanks  pipeline  provides 
some  Interesting  Insights  into  probleras  en- 
countered with  cold-region  pipelines.  B^:ause 
of  the  nature  of  Arctic  soil,  burled  portions 
of  the  Haines  pipeline  have  been  plfcgued 
with  corrosion  problems,  having  caused  at 
least  six  spills  since  1964.  A  spill  due  t  >  cor- 


rosion of  the  pipe  in  1968  caused  significant 
damage  to  Dezadeash  Lake  in  Canada.  Ca- 
thodlc  protection  against  corrosion  is  pro- 
posed by  Alyeaka.  Yet,  I  will  submit  for  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks 
an  article  reporting  an  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers study  challenging  the  reliability  of 
current  technology  to  protect  against  cor- 
rosion. 

Inadequate  attention  has  been  padd  to 
potentially  catastrophic  oil  spUls  along  the 
northwest  coast  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  after  tankers  leave  Port  Valdez.  Ap- 
parently some  oil  will  be  taken  to  Puget 
Sound  for  refining,  and  then  transported  by 
tanker  southward,  exposing  thousands  of 
miles  off  coastline,  and  our  major  harbors, 
to  the  risk  of  tanker  collisions  and  oU  spills 
of  disastrous  proportions.  Oil  spilled  in  cold 
Alaskan  waters  is  particularly  slow  to  de- 
grade. Purthermore,  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment has  indicated  concern  with  the  risk  of 
increased  oil  spills  along  their  coast.  Pro- 
ceeding In  opposition  to  Canadian  Interests 
will  certainly  strain  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

There  is  Uttle  concrete  Information  on 
Alyeska's  members  plans,  If  any,  for  trans- 
porting the  oil  from  the  West  coast  to 
major  markets  where  the  need  is  greatest. 
It  has  been  reported  that  oil  may  be  trans- 
ported east  from  Puget  Sound  by  still  an- 
other pipeline  across  North  Cascades  of 
Washington,  and  wilderness  areas  of  the 
Idaho  and  Montana  Rockies. 

The  proposed  pipeline  Is  expected  to  cross 
five  major  rivers  and  350  streams  In  Alaska. 
The  Yukon  River  which  drains  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  in  Alaska  Is 
crossed  several  times  by  the  pipeline  near  Its 
sources.  An  oil  spill  into  these  rivers  will  be 
spread  rapidly  and  widely  through  the  vast 
waterways  of  Alaska,  endangering  wildlife, 
fish  resources  and  spawning  groimds.  The 
Increased  slltatlon  of  rivers  by  construction 
run-off  Is  expected  to  Interfere  with  breeding 
by  salmon  and  other  fishes,  which  are  sensi- 
tive to  minute  changes  In  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  water. 

Slight  changes  in  the  delicate  balanxse  of 
the  tundra  will  compound  ecological  effects 
rapidly.  Melting  of  the  permanently  frozen 
soil  by  hot  oil  spilling  over  the  ground,  will 
release  substantial  amounts  of  water  and 
extensive  areas  will  become  muddy  swamp- 
land, killing  the  lichens  upon  which  Alaska's 
caribou  and  other  game  feed.  Nesting  sites 
of  birds  may  be  dist\irbed.  Bird  species  from 
all  over  the  Western  Hemisphere  nest  in  the 
Arctic  during  the  sxunmer  season,  so  that  the 
Impact  on  bird  life  would  be  felt  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  Alaska. 

The  pipeline  project  will,  of  course,  disturb 
the  soil  and  vegetation  during  turmoil  of 
construction.  The  Alyeska  company  has  pro- 
posed to  plant  non-native  grass  species  on 
the  disturbed  ground  to  prevent  further 
erosion.  Admirable  as  this  may  be,  no  long- 
term  experimental  data  are  available  to  test 
whether  these  Introduced  plants  will  spread 
and  overtake  the  native  vegetation.  No  in- 
formation on  the  ecological  effects  of  these 
studies  are  available  lasting  more  than  two 
growing  seasons.  Without  adequate  ecological 
study  the  full  Impact  on  birds,  caribou,  and 
other  wildlife  will  not  be  known  and  this 
lack  of  Information  can  be  disastrous.  It  took 
the  introduction  of  but  one  prickly-pear 
cactus  to  Australia  to  cause  the  vast  spread 
of  this  cactus  across  that  continent,  deci- 
mating thousands  of  square  miles  of  sheep 
pasture.  Alaska  cannot  afford  this  lack  of 
foresight. 

The  construction  road  from  the  Yukon 
River  north  to  Prudhoe  Bay  will  Invite  the 
addition  of  a  crisscrossed  pattern  of  roads 
and  land  development  subjecting  northern 
Alaska  to  unplanned  development,  disregard- 
ing the  best  uses  of  this  land  for  national 
parks,  homes,  industry,  ore  mining,  and 
other  uses.  To  open  up  this  unspoiled  wil- 


derness to  unplanned  hodge-podge  develop- 
ment could  be  among  the  gravest  and  surest 
consequences  of  the  project. 

An  extensive  land-use  plan  for  Alaska  it 
needed.  Extraction  of  North  Slope  oil  re- 
serves should  be  considered  in  the  context  of 
the  broader  long  range  needs  of  Alaska,  of 
its  native  citizens  sind  of  visitors  to  tlil« 
state,  so  that  wise  Judgment  on  the  best 
land-use  policy  for  this  valuable  wildernen 
will  be  rendered.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
carefully  and  patiently  whether  the  un- 
planned destruction  of  this  last  great  wii. 
derness  can  be  avoided  in  favor  of  a  sounder 
alternative. 

Although  the  Interior  Department's  Impact 
statement  recognized  some  of  the  environ. 
mentsJ  hazards  I  have  listed,  it  concluded 
that  the  Alaskan  oil  is  needed  to  decrease 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Assimiing  that 
it  is  important  to  market  the  Alaskan  oU 
in  due  time,  it  appears  to  me  that  an  over- 
land route  through  Canada  would  be  a  much 
more  secure  route  than  tankers  plying  the 
waters  from  Alaska  to  California.  Purther- 
more, it  would  open  a  route  to  market  for 
the  vast  oil  resources  in  the  Canadian  north 
and  thus  make  a  far  greater  contribution  to 
our  secure  sources  of  oil  In  the  future. 

If  national  seciirity  is  to  be  the  basis  for 
final  Judgment,  leaving  certain  of  the  na- 
tion's oil  wells  in  untapped  readiness  would 
best  serve  our  country's  Interests.  There  are 
often  times  when  the  cost  of  Imparted  oil 
would  offset  the  price  of  maintaining  our 
own  supplies  in  strategic  untapped  reserves. 
We  should  give  this  alternative  close  atten- 
tion in  planning  for  long-range  oil  consump- 
tion. 

If  the  Administration  were  really  serious 
about  enlarging  our  supply  of  secure  energy 
sources  we  would  have  been  pursuing  the  Ca- 
nadian alternative  because  It  holds  such  great 
promise  for  unlocking  oil  resources  in  the 
Canadian  north  estimated  to  equal  the  vast 
discoveries  on  the  American  North  Slope. 
Actually  the  more  pressing  energy  need  Is 
for  natural  gas,  not  oil. 

The  United  States  need  for  natural  gu 
is  greater  than  the  need  for  oil,  both  be- 
cause gas  Is  a  far  cleaner  fuel  and  because 
gas  Is  in  short  supply.  The  natural  gas  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  can  be  transported  by  pipe- 
line down  the  MacKenzle  Valley  of  Canada, 
and  companies  are  planning  such  a  project; 
yet  there  has  been  little  public  discussion 
of  the  possibility  that  the  oU  pipeline  might 
follow  the  same  route,  permitting  multiple 
use  of  rights-of-way,  and  minimizing  con- 
struction damage.  There  Is  no  adequate 
discussion  in  the  Interior  Department's 
report  of  the  mode  of  transport  of  natural 
gas. 

These  considerations  Illustrate  a  major 
weakness  in  the  approach  followed  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  in  considering  a  per- 
mit for  the  oil  pipeline.  It  appears  that  the 
Administration  has  looked  only  at  the  prob- 
lem of  building  a  pipeline  as  designed  by  the 
oil  companies.  It  has  not  addressed  the  ques- 
tion of  what  route  could  best  serve  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

There  is  no  reason  to  make  a  fundamen- 
tally unsound  decision  Just  because  the  oU 
companies  have  already  amassed  *100  million 
worth  of  plpeUne  at  Valdez.  The  construction 
of  this  plpeUne  is  too  great  an  environmental 
and  energy  Issue,  with  too  many  Implications 
for  the  nation's  future  economic  and  en- 
vironmental well-being,  for  impetuous  deci- 
sions. 

The  argument  that  we  must  build  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  at  once  cannot  withstand 
intelligent  scrutiny.  Alberta  alone  has  the 
capacity  to  produce  1 1/2-2  mUlion  barrels  or 
surpl\is  oU  per  year:  this  is  3-4  times  the 
amount  of  oil  that  we  may  expect  to  be  ex- 
tracting from  Alaska  by  1975. 

Along  with  denying  the  permit  for  AlafflW 
pipeline  the  President  could  take  no  bettw 
step  than  removing  the  quotas  he  imposed  in 
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.V-  imnort  Of  Canadian  oil.  This  would  give 
T.  Scan  consumer  a  break  and  make  it 
*f  .,^^t  we  are  seriously  Interested  in 
„^nK  with  Canada  for  the  common  good 
Tme  people  of  both  nations.  It  would  also 
t^l  ^gmnlng  of  the  establishment  of  en- 
fll  S^l"!  the  consumer  in  mlnd-« 
iS^Wch  the  U.S.-Canadlan  oU  and  gaa 
Jj^un' corridor  could  go  far  towards  mak- 

"It'iTiirth  noting  some  of  the  economic 
riidewtlons  pcrtment  to  the  State  of 
T^^ilKoellne  construction  would  require 
*^«S^DeoDle  during  the  3-year  building 
''^^^Tft  oiSy  abcniTfoo  for  later  malnte- 

fS^  broSht  from  the  lower  48.  An  econo- 
'•^In  the  Alaska  Department  of  Labor  has 
SSi^d  that^he  plpeUne  wUl.  in  fact.  In- 
£e"Je  unemployment  problem  In  Alaska 
b^^tlng  large  numbers  of  immigrants  to 

^^S^^'of  Xr-e-s  a  tax  revenue 
,,Z^thrextracted  oil  based  on  the  value  of 
rd^^^teTuansportaUon  costs.  A  Unlv^- 
Ltt^  Alaska  economist  ha*  suggested  that 
^^uiid  transport  of  oil  by  a  Canadian  route 
ClTbe  chea?^.  thus  increasing  oil  reve- 
nue to  the  State  of  Alaska  by  as  much  as 
?70  mSllon.  This  assertion  deserves  much 
Se  attention  than  it  has  received  to  da J^ 

TO  these  considerations  must  be  added  the 
v«7  real  problem  of  the  disruption  of  the 
L^aonal  hunting  and  fishing  P'o^'^ds  upon 
wh^  many  Alaskan  natives  depend  for  their 
Sf eS^ence.  The  pipeline  co^«^  «»<\^- 
^bie  damage  to  the  economy  in  Alaska, 
^yond  thls!1he  Claims  of  Alaskan  natives  to 
much  of  the  land  along  the  pipeline  ri^t-oj" 
«y  requires  the  detailed  attention  of  Con- 
gi^.  and  should  not  be  decided  under  pres- 
iure  of  this  decision. 

When  the  economic  benefits,  the  social 
costs  the  environmental  hazards,  and  the 
ftvaUable  alternatives  are  considered  together. 
I  am  led  to  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that 
the  present  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  route  must 
he  opposed— that  we  must  Insist  that  no  per- 
mit be  granted  for  its  construction— that  we 
consider  alternatives  which  are  not  simply 
profitable,  but  which  respect  the  genuine 
public  mterest^and  that  we  must  take  a 
long  look  at  development  of  the  North  Slope 
in  the  context  of  national  plans  for  the  use 
of  energy,  for  the  development  of  land  and 
wilderness  resources,  for  maintenance  of  na- 
tional security,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
harmonious  cooperation  with  our  neighbors. 

Evaluation  of  the  Environmental  Impact 

»Oa    THE    TEANS-ALASKA     PlPBLlNK 

(By  p.  Stuart  Chapin  m,  Institute  of  Arctic 
Biology,  University  of  Alaska,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Biology,  Stanfcwd  University) 
The  draft  of  the  Environmental  Impact 
Stotement  recently  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  attempt*  to  consider 
and  evaluate  the  various  ways  In  which  the 
proposed  pipeline  would  affect  the  environ- 
ment. The  task  is  difficult  in  that  compara- 
tively little  Is  known  about  how  these  would 
be  Influenced  by  oil  leakage  and  disturbance. 
The  report  considers  most  of  the  environ- 
mental problems  likely  to  be  encountered  by 
OU  transport  in  Alaska.  However,  It  Is  de- 
ficient In  several  important  respects:  1)  It  is 
extremely  vague  and  generalized  in  its  con- 
sideration of  environmental  effects  and  stip- 
ulations for  construction:  2)  Complexities  of 
ecological  systems  are  Ignored  or  superficially 
treated;  3)  Many  Important  pieces  of  rele- 
vant research  were  not  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report;  4)  Critical  environmental 
problems  are  not  pinpointed  and  made  ex- 
plicit. 

IMPACT  OK  NATxnUL  KNVIBONMKNTS 

Assuming  that  there  are  no  plpeUne  breaks, 
the  major  ecological  Impact  at  the  pipeline 
is  Ukely  to  occur  in  the  marine  environment. 


eepeclaUy  in  Valdez  Arm  and  the  rest  of 
Prince  WilUam  Sound: 

OU  loading  operations  at  Valdez  and  tne 
large  volume  of  oU  transport  traffic  thro\igh 
Prince  WlUiam  Sound,  the  GuU  of  Alaska  and 
other  waters  en  route  to  West  Coast  and 
foreign  ports  would  result  in  biologically 
significant  loases  of  oU  to  the  marine  mam- 
nils  of  the  Sound,  and  the  biologically  pro- 
ductive Uttoral  and  InterUdal  zones  of  Prince 
WlUlam  Sound  would  be  vulnerable  to 
chronic  low  level  oU-poUuUon  and  to  effects 
of  major  spills,  although  effects  of  the  latter 
should  be  minimized  by  the  rigorous  poUu- 
tlon  control  measures  to  be  required  of  the 
operator,  (p.  146  of  report) 

The  report  could  be  much  more  specific 
concerning   the  possible  causes  and  effects 
of  "chronic  low-level  oil  pollution."  No  oil 
port  in  present  operation  has  been  able  to 
avoid  significant  spUlage  In  the  daily  routine 
of  loading  and  unloading  tankers,  no  matter 
how   rigorous   the   precautions   taken    have 
been.  The  report  calls  for  treatment  of  bal- 
last such  that  no  more  than  10  ppm  of  oil 
can  be  present  in  water   returned    to   the 
Sound.    (There   appears    to  be  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  wlU  be  feasible  to 
clean  ballast  water  to  this  extent.)    When 
the    plpeUne    reaches    maximum    capacity, 
some  12  barrels  of  oU  contaminants  wlU  be 
released  into    the  Valdez  Arm  daUy  in  the 
Ueated  baUast.  These  oU  fractions  wUl  be 
those  which  are  most  soluble  in  water  and 
hence  most  difficult  to  remove.  Being  the 
most  water-soluble,  these  oil  products  wlU 
also  spread  most  re^ldly  through  the  marine 
environment    rather    than    staying    on    the 
surface  or  sinking  to  the  bottom.  The  soluble 
fraction   tends   to   contain   the   more   toxic 
components  of  crude  oU.  It  Is  difficult  to 
predict   how  the  soluble  contaminants  vrtU 
affect  the  marine  organisms  of  Valdez  Arm, 
but    these    generalizations    combined    with 
past     experience     leave     UtUe     room     few 
optimism 

In  oU  pOTts  presently  In  operation,  oil  from 
spillage  sinks  to  the  bottom.  AU  these  or- 
ganic deposits  provide  food  for  bacteria 
which  then  deplete  the  available  oxygen  so 
that  larvae  which  land  on  the  bottom  to 
metamorphose  Into  crabs  or  clams  or  what- 
ever cannot  get  enough  oxygen  to  survive. 
This  situation  occurs  more  readily  where 
fine  sediments  occur  (as  In  Valdez  Arm) 
because  the  anaerobic  layer  is  closer  to  the 
surface  of  the  sediments. 

Studies  have  been  made  on  the  effect  of 
poUutants  such  as  oil  on  behavior  of  shell- 
fish larvae.  There  is  considerable  informa- 
tion available  on  the  effects  of  low-level  and 
high-level  oil  poilutlon.  Studies  have  been 
made  of  behavior  and  reproduction  of  fish 
and  shellfish;  some  studies  have  been  made 
of  the  physical  and  biological  characteristics 
of  Prince  William  Sound  and  Valdez  Arm. 
It  is  appropriate  that  a  report  on  environ- 
mental impact  discuss  the  Implications  of 
such  studies.  These  are  but  two  examples  of 
the  probable  ecological   Impacts  of  oil  pol- 
lution on  Valdez  Arm.  Both  of  these  exam- 
ples could  be  discussed  in  greater  detaU;  if 
It  is  possible  to  reach  a  conclusion  concern- 
ing  probable  impact,  references  should  be 
given  to  back  up  the  conclusion;  If  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  a  conclusion,  the  gaps  In 
our  knowledge  shoiUd  be  pinpointed.  There 
are  a  large  variety  of  organisms  Inhabiting 
Valdez  Arm  which  would  be  affected  In  very 
different  ways.  For  example,  90%  of  the  pink 
salmon  (the  principal  salmon  of  the  area) 
spawn    in    intertldal    zones:    oU    pollution 
wo\ild  probably  affect  them  quite  differently 
than    it    would    phytoplankton    or    marine 
mammals.  The  paragraph  from  the  report 
which  Is  quoted  on  page  1  of  this  evaluation 
appears  to  me  to  be  much  too  superficial  in 
Its  treatment  of  the  effects  of  oU  pollution 
on  different  marine  organisms. 

The  environmentai  Impact  of  tankers  nav- 
igating through  Valdez  Arm,  Prince  WilUam 


Sound  and  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  U5.  and 
Canada  clearly  falls  within  the  realm  of  the 
impact  report  in  that  1)  the  Impact  is  likely 
to  be  considerable  and  2)  it  is  a  result  of  the 
specific  plpeUne  route  proposed.  Some  facta 
which  the  report  might  have  considered  are 
the  following:  1)  Navigation  vrtthln  the  Val- 
dez Arm  is  difficult  even  for  experienced 
pUots.  Storms  and  frequent  heavy  fog  add  to 
navigation  difficulties.  The  shores  are  ex- 
tremely rocky,  and  the  navigable  channel  is 
narrow-ln  places  as  narrow  as  *^^ 
yards.  2)  There  are  few  pilots  experienced  in 
kavlgatmg  these  waters.  3)  Oil  tankers  cur- 
rently In  operation  sometimes  canr  margin- 
al navigation  equipment  «^d  have  no  extr» 
propeuer,  power  source,  etc.  The  rwuJts  of 
this  can  bTseen  In  the  relatively  'J^""^* 
wrecks  and  coUlsions  undergone  by  tankers. 
4)  Tanker  traffic  would  be  relatively  heavy 
once  the  pipeline  Is  working  at  capacity. 

The  effect  of  the  pipeline  oii,^?",  *°^ 
streams-lf  no  breaks  occur-ls  Ukely  to  be 
Jtolted  to  effects  of  construction  :removsJ  of 
gravel  and  sUtatlon.  Both  these  factors  and 
Selr  effect  on  fish  spawning  are  conrtdered 
m  the  report.  One  possible  danger  which  the 
^ort  co^d  have  mentioned  and  ^J^^J^- 
niiasized  IS  that  saUnon  normally  mlK^*«  "P* 
rtver  tTspawn  four  years  or  less  after  batc^i- 
Z  It  Z^  thai  they  find  their  home 
stoeam  ^  the  chemicals  normally  leached 
l^m  toe  Uxks.  Heavy  sUtation  fUght  elim- 
Lte  effective  spawning  In  that  sewon  by 
swamping  the  stream  with  material  *rom  one 
LT^d  making  It  difficult  for  fish  to  detect 
?birils^S^acteristlc  of  ^«^^  ^°^« 
sS«am  Construction  or  heavy  erosion  occur- 
S^  m  t^wTof  four  consecutive  seasons 
might  permanenUy  endanger  a  stream  as  a 

^TfiieZ^t^  or  break  occu«  the  rive^ 
system?  Ve  Ukely  to  suffer  heavily.  Pon« 
wmch  the  report  could  weU  l^v«  «f^P^!^ 
Sde:  1)  The  necessity  of  avoldUig  pmnft- 
f^  with  W  ice  c°f  tent  h^^^ted  in 
Dlaclne  the  pipeline  In  well-drained  river 
g^^such  Ux^the  mute  foUows  river  val- 
1^  and  16  close  to  rivers  for  moet  of  Its 
lengtS^ence,  if  a  break  occurs.  It  1b^^^« 
InerttAble  that  the  river  systems  will  be  con- 
t^Xted.  2)  The  copper  GulkBuaTanan^ 
K-nvukuk  and  Sagavanlrktok  River  vaiiejs 
^Xt^e'iSor^  of  the  «>ute.  Ttiese  are 
rSy  flowing  rivers  which  would  spread  the 
iTS^clly  and  be  difficult  or  ln^P<««lble  to 
clea^.  3)  AS  the  report  notes,  the  Juko^ 
drtmage  system  Is  quite  large,  and  Includes 
a  l^P^lon  of  the  pipeline  route.  A  major 
i,lTllthin  this  drainage  would  have  a  wld^ 
spread  environmental  l'npa<=t-;J)  the  nesting 
grounds  of  birds  which  wou  d  ^^^^ 
hTT  nil  snlU  are  discussed  In  the  report. 
B^rd^  nS"  these  areas  include  naany 
Sl^t^ry  s^les  such  that  the  e^oglc^ 
to^t  of  a^jor  oU   spill  could  weU  ex- 

^^^aie^'n^o^ Sal  Unpact  of  tje  plp^^ 
per  se  upon  terrestrial  ecology  is  lately  to  t» 
^n^aTeven  in  the  event  of  minor  splUs^ 
The   malor  difficulties   are   Ukely   to  result 
?^m^i^teucUon  in  areas  of  high  Ice  oon- 
tl^T  permafrost  such  as  the  area  between 
2^  B^Tfnlrktok  River  and  Prudhoe  Bay. 
•nfe  JdUBcultles  are  treated  in  a  general  way 
m  the  report.  The  problems  of  revegetatlon 
S,nd  have  been  dealt  with  In  greater  de- 
^  Ne^er  the  studies  by  ABCO  at  Prud- 
^  Bay  nor  the  revegetatlon  studies  con- 
ducted by  tne  university  of  Alaska  have  en- 
S^elTre^lved  the  problems.  The  success  of 
mu^S  species  over  more  tban  2  Browing 
seasons  has  not  been  tested.  The  ablUty  of 
SS^Tntly  successful  species  to  Prevent  ero- 
8U.n  by  extensive  root  growth  has  not  been 
checlu^.  The  abUlty  of  apparently  success- 
ful species  to  reproduce  vegetaUvely  or  by 
seed  haTnot  been  thoroughly  Investigated. 
In  the  event  that  an  Introduced  species  does 
successfully  reproduce,  its  abUity  to  compete 
with  native  vegeUtion   (I.e.  abUlty  to  dis- 
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place  or  be  dlgplaced)  should  be  known 
{ore  vast  quantities  ot  seed  are  distributed- 
The  Impact  of  an  oil  spill  U  not  likely  to  be 
as  serious  as  In  aquatic  environments,  ali- 
though  the  report  could  well  have  discussed 
such  problems  as  greater  absorbance  of  be^ 
by  a  black  oily  surface  with  subsequent  melti- 
Ing  of  permafrost.  Such  an  area  would  be 
quite  prone  to  erosion  and  the  presence  of 
oil  might  make  revegetation  more  difficult. 

The  Impact  of  a  hot  pipe  on  high  Ice  conr 
tent  permafrost  la  the  major  unknown  In  the 
Issue  of  Impact  on  terrestrial  ecoeystem*. 
This  is  dealt  with  In  the  report  and  In  great« 
detail  In  Geological  Survej  Circular  #632  (see 
enclosed  xerox) .  This  circular  should  be  conr 
suited  In  evaluating  terrestrial  Impact.  Tb^ 
physical  processes  which  are  discussed  Ih 
the  clTcmlar  have  obvlotis  and  Important  iml- 
plication  which  should  be  discussed  4^ 
len^h  with  reference  to  envlroimiental  Ira- 
pact  ' 

The  report  considers  the  potentials  <V 
seismic  activity  and  specifies  that  "the  plp^ 
line  shall  be  designed,  where  technical!^ 
feasible.  ...  to  prevent  failure  from  the 
effecto  of  earthquakes  ..."  (p  7  of  techni- 
cal stipulations).  The  report  does  not  con- 
sider the  possibilities  where  earthquake- 
proof  design  Is  not  "technically  feasible^". 
Certain  points  which  are  not  mentioned  b^t 
deserve  con&ldwatlon  are  that  the  comnnj- 
nlcatlon  center  for  pipeline  surveillance  Is 
at  Valdez.  which  la  perhaps  the  least  seisml- 
cally  stable  site  along  the  pipeline  route. 
Communication  and  monitoring  is  by  micro- 
wave, slight  misalignment  of  a  mlcro-wa'ie 
tower  by  an  earthquake  would  make  cooi- 
munlcatlon  impoeeJble.  In  this  respect  mlcni- 
wave  equipment  )s  extremely  vtilnerablfe. 
Emergency  monitoring  and  communicatlcri 
systems  might  be  advisable.  ! 

Summary.  The  report  discusses  mo#t 
aspects  of  environmental  Impact  but  do^s 
not  In  many  cases  draw  relevant  informatloin 
together.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  many  ^ 
the  statements  made  because  no  reference  Is 
made  to  the  source  of  information.  It  appeal^ 
likely  that  many  relevant  sources  of  Inforrna- 
Uon  were  overlooked  and  that  many  knowl- 
edgable  people  could  have  offered  additional 
Information  and  well-foxinded  predictions 
and  (In  cases  where  doubt  exists)  altern|i- 
tlve  predictions  which  oould  In  part  l^e 
tested. 

AI.TnNATK   SOVTIS 

The  rep>ort  dlscuasee  various  alternate 
routes.  Pipeline  routes  east  to  Canada  and 
south  to  Edmonton  are  perhaps  worthy  ef 
further  study  (as  Is  currently  being  suggested 
by  some  members  of  the  Alaska  State  Set- 
ate).  The  route  along  the  coast  from  Prudh0e 
Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  MacKenzle  Rlvfcr 
would  necessitate  crossing  the  Arctic  WUdltfe 
Bange.  This  route  Is  viewed  as  lncc»npatlble 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Wildlife  Range;  t»e 
preservation  of  an  intact  sample  of  Arettc 
Alaska.  Perhaps  the  wilderness  quality 
saved  by  avoiding  of  fault  zones  of  southefn 
Alaska  and  the  navigational  difficulties  of 
Prince  William  Sound  would  offset  this  loss 
within  the  Wildlife  Range.  It  should  be 
noted  that  seismic  studies  of  potential  •ll 
formations  are  ciirrently  being  conduct^ 
within  the  Range.  I 

The  other  major  alternative  to  the  prb- 
posed  pipeline  route  would  go  south  of  tte 
Arctic  WUdllfe  Range  of  the  MacKenxle  Val- 
ley. This  route  is  discarded  in  the  repdrt 
because  "the  distance  through  continuous 
permafrost  would  be  substantially  greater 
for  the  Oanadlan-orlented  route  than  for  the 
Valdez  line.  This  being  the  case,  the  prob- 
lem area  would  be  merely  enlarged."  TWs 
may  not  be  entirely  the  case.  The  three  m*i- 
Jor  problems  Involved  In  the  proposbd 
Prudhoe- Valdez  route  are  1)  Chronic  low- 
level  (and  potential  high-level)  pollution  of 
Prince  William  Sound  and  the  Pacific  Coafct. 
2)  danger  at  a  pipeline  break  due  to  eartti- 
quakes,  and  3)  danger  of  a  pipeline  break  Hn 
areas  of  hlgh-lce  content  permafroct  due  !to 
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thawing  around  the  pipe  and  subsequent 
erosion.  It  is  proposed  to  minimize  dangers 
of  erosion  by  putting  the  pipeline  above 
ground  where  the  Ice  content  of  the  perma- 
frost is  high.  If  the  pipeline  Is  elevated  In  all 
potential  problem  areas,  the  problems  of 
thawing  (as  discussed  in  Geological  Survey 
Circular  632)  should  be  minimal.  The  ques- 
tion then  becomes  whether  potential  prob- 
lem areas  can  be  located  and  whether  the 
additional  cost  of  building  the  pipeline  above 
ground  is  "Jxistifled".  The  route  south  of  the 
Arctic  Wildlife  Range  may  also  avoid  a  marine 
terminus  in  that  Edmonton  is  already  con- 
nected by  pipeline  to  the  American  mid-west 
which  is  in  turn  connected  by  pipeline  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  dangers  of 
seismic  activity  are  completely  avoided. 

In  mld-Pebruary,  1971,  the  Alaaka  State 
Senate  held  hearings  on  a  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Senators  Bob  Palmer  and  Jay  Ham- 
mond on  the  question  of  whether  the  alter- 
native route  through  Canada  should  be 
studied.  The  essence  of  the  hearings  was 
that  no  serious  study  of  the  Canadian  al- 
ternative has  been  made.  The  decision  was 
made  in  favor  of  a  pipeline  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  to  a  suitable  Alaskan  marine  port.  Given 
these  prerequisites,  the  proposed  Prudhoe- 
Valdez  route  is  probably  the  best  alterna- 
tive. However,  the  Canadian  route  certainly 
deserves  study  since  It  avoids  the  two  major 
disadvantages  of  the  Alaskan  route:  I.e.  the 
marine  terminus  and  the  crossing  of  major 
fault  zones. 

IMPACT   ON    HUMAN    BXSOT7BCBS 

Recreation:  The  immediate  impact  of  the 
pipeline  upon  hunting  and  fishing  along  the 
route  due  to  Increased  accessibility  and  in- 
creased pollution  is  considered  in  the  report. 
The  effect  upon  recreation  In  the  event  of  a 
major  spill  Is  not  adequately  considered. 
Recreation  by  Alaskans  and  by  people  outside 
the  state  has  become  more  Important  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate,  as  population  In-  and 
out-of-state  increases  and  as  recreational  fa- 
cilities outside  the  state  become  more 
crowded.  The  report  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  economic  value  of  recreation 
which  is  considered  by  many  to  be  Alaska's 
most  important  resource. 

Impact  on  Natives.  During  the  1950's  two 
large  lumber  mills  were  built  In  Southeastern 
Alaska  in  Sitka  and  Ketchikan.  There  was 
great  optimism  that  this  influx  of  relatively 
high-paying  Jobs  would  ptirtlally  relieve  the 
grinding  poverty  of  the  natives  of  the  region. 
However,  the  natives,  who  were  normally 
fishermen  and  were  free  to  work  whenever 
they  wanted,  considered  the  loss  of  freedom 
associated  with  a  regular  Job  more  degrading 
than  welf{u«.  As  a  result,  the  natives  con- 
tinued In  their  previous  state  of  poverty  and 
the  mills  had  to  import  labor  from  the  lower 
'48  at  considerable  extra  cost.  The  situation 
Is  likely  to  be  different  with  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  In  that  the  natives  of  the 
Interior  hold  somewhat  different  values  and 
in  that  a  training  program  for  natives  Is 
planned.  Nonetheless,  natives  of  Interior 
Alaska  have  a  history  of  unemployment  In 
part  because  they  often  prefer  to  stick  with  a 
job  only  long  enough  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
mediate future;  then  they  quit.  ThU  makes 
employers  reluctant  to  hire  them,  especially 
If  a  long  expensive  training  program  is  In- 
volved as  wotild  be  the  case  with  pipeline 
construction  and  maintenance. 

Another  potential  Impact  upon  Alaskan 
natives  which  could  have  been  considered  In 
greater  detail  by  the  report  is  that  once  na- 
tives are  lured  Into  the  city  by  the  prospect 
of  hlgh-paytng  Jobs,  they  are  reluctant  to 
return  to  the  native  way  of  life  upon  termi- 
nation of  the  Job.  For  example,  in  Barrow, 
the  Navy  was  very  conscientious  about  train- 
ing and  hiring  natives  in  the  construction  of 
facilities  there.  Once  the  oonatructlon  was 
complete,  the  natives  preferred  to  go  on  wel- 
fare than  to  return  to  their  former  liveli- 
hoods. Whether  the  training  of  natives  for 


high-paying  temporary  Jobs  will  Increase 
their  standard  of  living  in  the  long  nm  la 
difficult  to  conclude. 

Economica  and  Employment.  One  of  the 
major  arguments  In  favor  of  the  proposed 
pipeline  has  been  economic  necessity.  The 
relevance  of  this  question  to  envlroiunental 
Impact  was  apparently  considered  Important 
by  those  who  wrote  the  report.  The  pipeline 
dxirlng  construction  will  require  some  8,000 
workers  and  maintenance  will  require  only 
300.  As  the  report  notes,  many  of  these  Jota 
will  require  only  skilled  workers  who  will  be 
brought  In  from  outside.  A  manpower  eooQ* 
omlst  in  the  Alaska  Dep«trtment  of  Labor 
predicts  that  pipeline  construction  would 
cause  unemployment  to  rise  during  con- 
struction due  to  Immigration  of  people  look- 
ing for  Jobe.  This  Is  what  happened  In  IMO 
during  the  Intense  phase  of  oU  exploration. 

Revenue  to  the  state  from  oil  Is  based  on 
the  well-head  value  of  the  oil,  which  Is 
largely  determined  by  transpcxtatlon  ooeta. 
It  has  recently  been  suggested  that  trans- 
portation costs  (economic  and  environmen- 
tal) might  be  lower  If  an  alternate  pipeline 
route  through  Canada  were  chosen.  TbiM 
would  Increase  revenues  to  the  state  at 
Alaska. 

The  primary  economic  argimient  has  been 
that  the  United  States  needs  the  oU  to  lower 
balance  of  payments  deficits  and  because 
the  political  upheavals  in  the  Mid-East 
threaten  our  supply  of  oil  from  this  area. 
The  figures  on  page  186  of  the  report  indicate 
that  the  utilization  of  Alaskan  oil  would  de- 
lay by  only  about  2^4  years  the  time  when 
the  U.S.  must  obtain  a  given  amount  of  Its 
oil  from  the  eastern  hemisphere.  In  other 
words.  Immediate  utilization  of  Alaskan  oil 
delays  by  only  214  years  the  time  when  the 
U.S.  must  come  to  gripe  with  the  same  prob- 
lems of  balance  of  payments  deficits,  national 
security  and  oil  shortage.  These  problems 
cannot  be  alleviated  by  an  Immediate  sup- 
ply of  Alaskan  oil:  they  can  be  treated  only 
by  drastically  reducing  the  dependence  of 
American  society  upon  large  amoimte  of 
petroleimi  products. 

[From  Geological  Survey  Circular  No.  6321 

Some  Estimates  of  thi  Thermal  Ejticts  or 

A  Heated  Pipeline  in  Pekmatrost 

(By  Arthur  H.  Lachenbruch) 

abstbact 

As  one  means  of  transporting  crude  oil 
from  oil  fields  on  the  Alaskan  Arctic  coast 
to  a  year-round  Ice-free  port,  a  large  pipe- 
line traversing  most  of  the  state  of  Alaska 
from  north  to  south  has  been  proposed. 
Plans  call  for  a  pipe  4  feet  in  diameter,  which 
will  be  burled  along  most  of  the  route  In 
permafrost.  According  to  preliminary  esti- 
mates the  initial  heat  in  the  oil  plus  frlc- 
tlonal  heating  in  the  pipe  are  expected  to 
maintain  oil  temperatures  in  the  neighbor- 
hood oUP"  to  80*  C  (158'  to  176'  F)  along 
the  route  when  full  production  Is  achieved. 
Such  an  installation  would  thaw  the  sur- 
rounding permafrost.  Where  the  Ice  content 
of  permafrost  Is  not  high,  and  other  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  thawing  by  the  burled 
pipe  might  cause  no  special  problems.  Under 
adverse  local  conditions,  however,  this  thaw- 
ing could  have  significant  effects  on  the  en- 
vironment, and  possibly  upon  the  security 
of  the  pipeline.  It  is  Important  that  any  po- 
tential problem  be  Identified  prior  to  its  oc- 
currence so  that  it  can  be  accommodated  by 
proper  pipeline  design.  Identifying  a  prob- 
lem in  advance  depends  upon  an  understand- 
ing of  the  conditions  under  which  the  prob- 
lem will  occur.  For  that  reason  much  of  this 
report  is  concerned  with  problems.  If  the 
pipeline  system  Is  properly  designed,  and  if 
it  Is  constructed  and  maintained  in  com- 
pUance  with  the  design,  they  will  not  occur. 
Perhaps  "proper  design"  In  some  areas  will 
Involve  abandoning  plans  for  burial  or  chang- 
ing the  route;   In  others  It  might  Involve 
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>,«rvina  the  pipe  and  Invoking  special  en- 
gineering designs  or  monitoring  procedures. 
%^eU  are  matters  to  be  determined  by  much 
additional  study  and  an  intensive  program 
of  field  and  laboratory  measurements  of  con- 
ditions along  the  route. 

to  this  report  a  few  basic  principles  are 
ftDoUed  to  simpUfled  models  of  peraiafrost 
Zaimes  to  identify  some  effects  of  a  heated 
^  the  conditions  that  control  them,  and 
«ie  SDproxlmate  ranges  of  physical  proper- 
ties fOT  which  these  effects  are  likely  to  re- 
sult in  problems.  The  computations  are  ap- 
nroxlmate,  and  the  problems  discussed  are 
only  lUustratlve  examples.  Comprehensive 
mscusslons  of  these  and  related  effects, 
taking  account  of  physical  and  theoretical 
refinMnents,  are  beyond  the  so<^>e  of  the  re- 
port Refined  studies  will  probably  be  needed, 
however,  to  form  an  adeqtiate  basis  for  en- 
Bmeerlng  design. 

It  is  difficult  to  summarize  these  effects 
briefly  but  a  few  vrtll  be  mentioned.  The 
readw'  is  urged  to  consult  the  full  text  for  a 
more  complete  statement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  likely  to  occur.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  whether  or  not 
such  conditions  exist  is  a  matter  yet  to  be 
determined  by  measurements  on  permafrost 
materials  along  the  pipeline  route.  Such 
measurements  are  essential  for  predictions 
of  the  interacUon  between  the  pipeUne  and 
its  environment. 

A  4-foot  pipeline  burled  6  feet  In  perma- 
frost and  heated  to  80°  C  (176'  P)  wlU  thaw 
a  cylindrical  region  20  to  30  feet  In  diameter 
In  a  few  years  In  typical  permafrost  mate- 
rials At  the  end  of  the  second  decade  of 
operation,  typical  thawing  depths  would  be 
40  to  50  feet  near  the  southern  limit  of 
permafrost  and  36  to  40  feet  In  northern 
Alaska  where  permafrost  is  colder.  Except  for 
special  materials  near  the  northern  end, 
equilibrium  conditions  will  not  be  reached 
and  thawing  will  continue  throughout  the 
life  of  the  pipeline,  but  at  a  progressively  de- 
creasing rate.  If  the  thawed  material  or  the 
water  within  it  flows,  these  amounts  of  thaw- 
ing can  be  increased  several  fold.  If  the  pipe- 
line temperature  were  only  30°  C  (instead  of 
80°  C),  the  depth  of  thawing  would  prob- 
ably be  reduced  by  only  30  or  40  percent.  The 
principal  effect  of  Insulating  the  pipe  would 
be  to  Increase  oil  temperatures  rather  than 
to  decrease  thawing. 

If  permafrost  sediments  have  excess  ice 
and  a  very  low  permeability  when  thawed, 
melting  below  the  pipe  oould  generate  free 
water  faster  than  it  could  filter  to  the  sur- 
face. As  a  result  the  material  in  the  thawed 
cylinder  could  persist  as  a  semillquld  slurry. 
Where  permeabilities  are  very  low  and  excess 
Ice  contents  are  moderate,  thawing  rates 
could  be  sufficient  to  maintain  this  state  for 
decades. 

If  the  strength  of  these  slurries  is  less  than 
1  po\md  per  square  Toot,  they  will  flow  with 
substantial  velocities  on  such  Imperceptible 
slopes  as  are  characteristic  of  "flat"  basins. 
The  entire  thawed  cylinder  would  tend  to 
flow  like  a  viscous  river  and  seek  a  level.  As 
an  extreme  example,   if   these   slurries   oc- 
cured  over  distances  of  several  miles  on  al- 
most imperceptible  slopes,  the  uphUl  end  of 
the  pipe  could.  In  a  few  years,  be  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  a  slumping  trench  tens  of  feet 
deep,  while  at  the  downhill  end,  millions  of 
cubic   feet  of   mud    (containing   the   pipe) 
could   be   extruded    out    over    the    surface. 
Where  the  pipe  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  it  would  accelerate  thawing  and  flow, 
and  the  process  could  be  sell-perpetuating. 
The  pipeline  could  be  Jeopardized  by  loss  of 
support  in  the  trench  and  by  displacement 
in  the  mudflow,  and  the  disruption  to  the 
landscape  could  be  substantial.  Where  such 
extreme  conditions  might  occur,  these  prob- 
lems could  normally  be  anticipated  by  obser- 
vations prior  to  or  during  construction.  Less 
extreme  conditions  leading  to  partial  lique- 


faction might  be  more  dlfflcxilt  to  Identify  In 
advance. 

Where  the  pipe  passed  from  strong  material 
into  a  liquefied  region,  it  would  tend  to  float 
or  sink,  depending  on  the  density  of  the 
slurry.  It  could  be  severely  stressed  by  the 
resulting  forces. 

Almost  imperceptible  systematic  move- 
ments of  the  thawed  material  can  accelerate 
the  thawing  process  locally  by  as  much  as  a 
thousand  times.  Hence  if  fiow  occurs  the 
ultimate  amount  of  thawing  can  be  very- 
great  and  difficult  to  predict. 

Seismic  vibrations  can  cause  loosely  packed 
saturated  sands  and  sUts  to  liquefy.  Hence 
where  such  material  occupied  the  thawed 
zone  around  the  pipe,  the  flow,  buoyancy,  and 
conveotlve  effects  Just  discussed  could  also 
be  caused  by  an  earthquake.  The  southern 
part  of  the  pipeline  route  Unes  In  an  active 
seismic  zone. 

Differential  settlement  causing  shearing 
stresses  in  a  pipe  can  reeiilt  from  a  variety 
of  processes — the  most  conspicuous  01  which 
Is  probably  the  thawing  of  loe  wedges.  These 
massive  vertical  veins  of  ice  form  Ught  poly- 
gonal networks,  commonly  invisible  from  the 
surface  and  difficult  to  delineate  with  bor- 
ings. They  are  widely  distributed  in  northern 
Alaska.  A  pipeline  crossing  ice-wedge  net- 
works at  random  angles  would  thaw  the 
wedges  quickly  and  could  thereby  lose  sup- 
port over  considerable  spans.  A  statistical 
calculation  suggests  that  In  typical  ice- 
wedge  terrain,  conditions  which  might  ex- 
ceed the  design  stress  of  the  pipeline  could 
occur  on  the  average  of  once  every  mile. 
Most  of  these  conditions  could  be  anticipated 
by  observations  made  dvirlng  trenching. 

Settlement  of  the  pipe  due  to  thawing  la  a 
cumulative  effect  of  all  of  the  thawed  ma- 
terial  beneath    It.   Only   a   negligibly    smaU 
fraction  of  this  material  will  be  directly  ob- 
served in  separated  bore  holes.  Rather  small 
and  subtle  changes  in  porosities,  molstiire 
content,  and  other  properties  occurring  over 
lateral  distances  of  tens  of  feet  could  cause 
differential    settlement   resulting    in   exces- 
sive stress  on  the  pipe.  Such  changes  may 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to  detect  in  ad- 
vance by  trenching  and  boring,  even  If  holes 
were  drilled  every  1.000  feet  along  the  route. 
Where    the    sediments    are    saturated    or 
oversaturated,   a  trench   one   or   more   feet 
deep   and   tens  of  feet   wide   will  prol>ably 
develop  over  the  pipeline  in  a  few  years;  it 
will   deepen   and   widen  somewhat   as  time 
progresses.  Where  the  trench  is  discontinu- 
ous it  could  create  a  series  of  ponds  which 
could  enlarge  by   thermal   processes   under 
certain  conditions.  Indiscriminate  drainage 
of  these  ponds  could  create  excessive  stress 
on  the  pipe  by  removing  buoyant  forces  that 
might  be  partially   supporting  It  In  these 
differentially  settled  zones. 

Where  the  trench  above  the  pipeline  Is 
continuous,  it  could  become  a  stream  chan- 
nel, altering  drainage  patterns  and  creating 
erosion  problems  along  the  pipeline. 

Heat  conducted  from  the  pipe  to  the  sur- 
face will  have  a  slgniflcant  effect  on  surface 
temperatures  and  plant-root  temperatures 
over  a  band  not  more  than  about  80  feet 
wide.  Directly  over  the  pipe  snow  will  proba- 
bly remain  on  the  ground  only  after  the 
heavier  storms 

The  Inflow  of  water  Into  the  depression 
likely  to  develop  over  the  pipe  wUl  probably 
more  than  supply  the  heat  requirements  for 
excess  evaporation,  and  in  general  condi- 
tions win  probably  remain  wet.  However, 
If  the  material  overlying  the  pipe  should  be 
very  permeable,  thermal  convection  of  water 
in  the  sediments  could  probably  increase 
heat  loss  from  the  pipe  to  the  surface  one- 
hundred  fold.  Under  these  conditions  evap- 
oration would  probably  exceed  the  rate  of 
local  water  supply  and  the  region  above  the 
pipe  could  eventually  become  desiccated. 
Heat  and  moisture  transfer  alx>ve  the  pipe 


could  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  forma- 
tion of  local  ground  fog. 

This  study  was  not  exhaustive.  Potential 
problems  certainly  exist  that  have  not  been 
considered,  and  some  that  have  been  con- 
sidered may  be  shown  not  to  exist  by  further 
studies.  The  report  represents  one  perspec- 
tive on  an  overall  problem  that  transcends 
many  disciplines  and  requires  the  perspec- 
tives of  many  for  an  optimal  solution.  It  la 
hoped  that  the  report  wlU  provide  one  refer- 
ence point  for  objective  discusaion  between 
the  people  of  many  backgrounds  who  must 
communicate  effectively  on  this  Issue. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  27.  1971] 
The  Conservation  of  On, — Indxjstet  Camca 
Wotnj>    Increase    Imports    and   Tap   New 
PixiJ>s  Only  in  Emtrcinct 
(By  Gladwin  Bill) 
Santa  Barbara,  Calit. — Another  major  oil 
production   problem,   thornier  In  some  re- 
spects than  the  Alaska  pipeline  case.  Is  lying 
on  the  desk  of  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  awaiting  action.  It  is  the  question 
of  expanded  oil  development  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  where  production  already 
is  In  progrees,  and  where  the  attendant  en- 
vironmental hazards  were  dramatically  mani- 
fested in  the  off-shore  well  blowout  of  Jan- 
uary, 19«9. 

Five  drilling  platforms  are  now  operating 
on  Federal  leases,  and  applications  for  two 
more  are  pending.  Hearings  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  proceeding  were  conducted  by  the 
Interior  Department  here  In  December. 

After  all  the  argumentation,  however,  there 
are  some  expert  observers  who  regard  the 
environmental  questions,  in  both  the  Alaska 
and  Santa  Barbara  cases,  as  quite  secondary 
to  a  larger  question  of  national  policy. 

Foremost  among  these  observers  are  econ- 
omists, and  their  question  In  effect  Is:  "Why 
are  we  pumping  the  oil  out  of  the  ground 
anyway?" 

The  petroleum  industry  has  a  ready  an- 
swer to  this :  "We  need  the  oil." 

This  seemingly  simple  statement  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  contention. 

The  Industry  argues  that  oil  deposits  vaxut 
be  discovered  and  extracted  as  a  matter  of 
national  defense,  so  the  United  States  will 
not  become  too  dependent  on  foreign  oU. 

But  critics  of  this  rationale  say  that  as 
soon  as  deposits  are  discovered,  as  In  Alaska 
and  Santa  Barbara,  the  standard  Industry 
practice  is  to  exhaust  them — and  then  go 
hunting  for  more  oil. 

In  only  four  Instances,  among  the  thou- 
sands of  oil  discoveries  In  the  United  States 
In  the  last  century,  has  a  flguratlve  padlock 
been  placed  on  oil  deposits  in  the  interests 
of  national  defense.  These  are  the  naval  re- 
serves at  Elk  Hills  and  Buena  Vista  Hills 
near  Bakersfleld,  Calif.,  Teapot  Dome  in  Wyo- 
ming (which  Harding  Administration  aides 
were  caught  trying  to  give  away  to  oil  com- 
panies) ,  and  a  field  in  Alaska  adjacent  to  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  deposit  now  the  subject  of  so 
much  debate. 

How  can  the  dichotomy  of  oil  exploitation 
versus  oil  conservation  be  resolved? 

Overlooking  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
rigs,  on  the  local  campus  of  the  University 
of  California,  is  the  office  of  a  leading  petro- 
leum economist.  Dr.  Walter  J.  Mead,  a  fre- 
quent witness  at  Congressional  oil  hearings. 
In  concert  with  a  number  of  other  econo- 
mists, his  answer  to  the  oil  dilemma  in  effect 
Is  that  a  number  of  the  recent  controversial 
discoveries  oould  be  sealed  for  naUonal  de- 
fense, with  due  compensation  to  the  oil  com- 
ptuiles  involved,  at  a  great  saving  to  the 
nation's  taxpayers,  and  at  great  satisfaction 
to  the  environmentally  concerned. 

Dr.  Mead  starts  with  the  flgme  that  the  oil 
Industry's  present  policy  of  strlngenUy  limit- 
ing oil  imports  (in  the  name  of  national  de- 
fense) costs  American  consumers  H-bilUon 
a  year  in  higher  prices. 
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citing  Interior  Department  analyses,  he 
says  that  the  Import  quotas  have  the  effec ;  ol 
stimulating  domestic  production  of  2.17  )U- 
llon  barrels  of  oil  a  year,  at  a  "social  cost' '  to 
the  nation  (because  of  the  higher  prices ^  of 
$1.04  a  barrel. 

WOULD  INCXEASE  IMPOSTS 

Against  this,  he  has  concluded  throtigh 
reams  of  calculations,  that  the  cost  of  oon- 
Bcrvlng  oU  In  the  ground  with  facilities  I  for 
quick  use  In  an  emergency.  Is  only  eight 
cents  a  barrel  per  year.  The  Impoundedjoll 
wotUd  be  offset  by  lifting  the  existing  Imfort 
quotas. 

"The  difference  In  social  cost  between  tiese 
two  methods  of  providing  some  degree  of  Ina- 
ttonal  security  against  the  interruptloii  of 
the  flow  of  oil  Is  very  large,"  Dr.  Mead  and 
a  colleague.  Or.  Phillip  Sorenson,  said  px  a 
recent  analysis,  "and  Is  clearly  favorable  to 
the  petroleum  reserve  proposal.  Whereas 
Bhut-ln  petroleum  reserves  can  be  miiln- 
talned  Indefinitely  at  the  relatively  low  oost. 
domestic  production  of  a  nonrenewabld  re- 
source cannot  be  perpetual."  I 

"The  major  shortcoming  of  sui  oil  Import 
restriction  program,"  they  continued,  "Is  that 
it  sacrifices  future  national  security  In  order 
to  obtain  a  higher  degree  of  self-sxifflclincy 
now."  1 

The  oil  Industry's  reaction  to  any  such  pro- 
posals Is  Implicit  In  Its  long-term  coursfc  of 
action.  It  contends  that  the  national  Interest 
Is  best  served  by  the  present  mix  of  domestic 
production  and  limited  importation.  Oil  faien 
also  take  a  dim  view  In  principle  of  sesjllng 
new  discoveries,  maintaining  that  th«|  oil 
must  produce  revenue  to  finance  the  Incus- 
try's  constant  costly  exploratory  activities. 

Nevertheless,  the  Idea  of  sldetracUng  ^n- 
troverslal  environmental  Imponderable^  by 
simply  sealing  the  Alaska  and  Santa  Barbara 
deposits  as  national  defense  reserves  Is  Iq  the 
forefront  of  proposals  being  advance4  by 
both  conservationists  and  some  membeys  ot 
Congress.  j 

And  It  could  figure  critically  in  Secretary 
Morton's  resolution  of  the  Oreat  Oil  Hassle. 

CarricAi.  Rsvixw  of  thx  Environmi^tal 
Impact  Statement  for  the  Teaks  Ai^ska 
PinxtNE 


(By  Robert  R.  Curry,  professor  of  envpon- 
mental   geology.   Department  of   Oec^ogy, 
University  of  Montana) 
major  areas  of  omission  or  weakness 

A.  Stipulation  Q  (1st  Attachment,  p.  SJD  ff) 
must  be  reinstated  or  similar  stipulation 
should  be  Included  to  provide  for  procedures 
to  apply  for  segment-by-segment  authoriza- 
tion for  the  pipeline.  I  understand  sitch  a 
stipulation  was  Included  in  earlier  drajrt(s) 
of  the  stipulations.  Such  a  stlpulatloh,  or 
another  stipulation,  should  additionally  state 
that  all  materials  upon  which  the  authoriz- 
ing officer  bases  his  decisions  for  each]  seg- 
ment of  the  pipeline  are  to  be  wlthl4  the 
public  domain  and  are  to  be  released  at  {least 
30  days  before  the  authorization  is  to  take 
place.  Space  must  be  provided  by  the  author- 
izing officer  for  review  of  these  documenjta  by 
any  interested  persons.  All  data  collected  by 
the  authorizing  officer  from  the  perniittee 
under  Stipulation  B(2),  shall  be  also  ^de 
available  to  the  public. 

Adequacy  of  data  available  to  the  Author- 
ized Officer  and  reviewed  by  the  public  i  with 
respect  to  decisions  to  be  made  by  th^  au- 
thorizing officer  based  upon  that  data  (nust 
be  able  to  be  challenged  by  the  publld — for 
decisions  for  each  segment  of  the  pipeline, 
segment  by  segment.  Appeals  based  npon 
premise  of  Inadequacy  of  the  data  for  appro- 
priate decisions  should.  In  my  oplnlop,  be 
made  to  EPA  or  a  reasonable  body  of  thi  Na- 
tloTial  Academy  of  Science  and  should  most 
certainly  not  be  made  to  the  Departm*it  of 
the  Interior  who  win  be  supplying  soqie  of 
the  data.  Thus  the  appeal  procedure  outlined 


in  Stipulation  B(2)  (p.  4  of  Stipulations) 
authorizing  appeal  only  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  wholly  unsatisfactory. 

The  makeup  of  a  reasonable  appeals  body 
should  be  carefully  stipulated  to  avoid  con- 
flicts that  may  arise  from  use  of  personnel 
from  Interior  or  any  of  the  power/energy/ 
petroleum-company  scientists.  This  will  be 
difficult  but  entirely  possible. 

B.  No  mention  at  aU  is  given  in  the  Impact 
Statement  to  the  most  serious  environmental 
hazard  of  the  proposed  pipeline:  that  of 
the  marine  and  coastal  hazards  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  shipment  route  south  of  Valdez, 
Alaska.  The  NEPA  requires  that  alternatives 
be  considered  and  that  the  environmental 
Impact  of  those  alternatives  be  outlined.  This 
is  not  done  for  the  pipeline  route  through 
Canada — which  Is  virtually  a  reality  rather 
than  a  merely  "proposed  alternative".  Men- 
tion is  made  of  the  route  alternative  via 
Canada  (p.  152)  but  this  completely  falls  to 
mention  the  great  difference  in  environ- 
mental impact  of  such  a  route  on  the  world's 
marine  resources.  The  alternative  Is  consid- 
ered as  If  all  the  oil  transshipped  through  the 
projKwed  pipeline  were  to  be  consimied  in 
Valdez. 

Without  question,  and  with  a  wealth  of 
factual  basis,  the  moet  serious  environ- 
mental risk  of  the  present  proposed  routing 
as  compared  with  the  MacKenzle  River 
Valley  route  is  the  combined  effects  of  oil 
spillage  at  sea;  risk  of  tanker  accident  in  the 
dangerous  passage  between  Valdez  and 
Blaine,  Washington,  and  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia; and  problems  of  spillage  at  offloading 
and  onloadlng  facilities  at  the  shores.  Threat 
to  the  fishery  resource  of  Puget  Sound  alone 
should  fully  Justify  selection  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie route  to  CJanadlan  and  U.S.  pipeheads 
In  the  Edmonton  area  rather  than  delivery 
of  one  or  more  tankers  per  day  at  the  two 
major  west  coast  refining  ports. 

The  thesis  that  the  greatest  pollution  will 
occur  from  the  oceanic  shipment  of  the 
North  Slope  Alaskan  oU  can  be  developed 
easily.  Within  the  proposed  lifetime  of  the 
pipeline  and  under  present  restrictions  of 
liability  of  the  tanker  operators,  it  can  be 
demonstrated  with  statistical  assurity  that 
accident  and  considerable  spillage  loill  occur 
with  the  present  Prudhoe-Valdex-Blalne  and 
Los  Angeles  routing.  There  Is  certainly  less 
probability  of  significant  ecological  damage 
from  expected  spill  via  overground  pipe  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Range  to  Innuvlk,  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, and  up  the  Mackenzie  parallel  to  the 
Canadian  gas  pipeline  to  Edmonton.  The 
route  goes  thence  via  existing  or  new  pipe- 
lines to  central,  eastern,  and  western  U.S. 
markets. 

Omission  of  this  alternative  consideration 
is  perhaps  the  very  most  serious  fiaw  In  the 
draft  Impact  statement.  That  an  eventual 
coastal  Alaskan  terminal  will  be  needed  for 
exjwrt  of  petroleum  to  J^an  and  other  Asian 
markets  before  the  Southeast  Asian  oil  be- 
comes marketable  seems  realistic,  but  we 
must  have  time  to  meet  the  engineering  and 
geologic  inadequacies  of  knowledge  for  the 
proposed  crossing  of  the  Alaskan  Range  tec- 
tonic area  and  we  must  have  time  to  remove 
limits  of  liability  by  legislation  for  control- 
ling oil  spills  at  sea.  Tanker  design  tech- 
nology and  navigation  systems  are  approxi- 
mately 60  years  out-of-date  but  could, 
through  crash  prog^rams  and  Incentive,  per- 
haps be  brought  into  reasonable  line  within 
10-15  years.  We  must  exclusively  use  the 
Canadian  route-alternatives  \intll  that  time 
and  should  Indeed  consider  direct  purchase 
of  Canadian  oil  from  the  MacKenzle  River 
reserves  for  that  first  decade  to  preserve  our 
own  reserves  while  breaking  import  quota 
restrictions. 

C.  Tectonic  hazards  are  very  inadequately 
covered  or  considered.  Mapping  of  individual 
faults  and  detailed  selsmlcity  simply  has  not 
been  done.  By  removing  Stipulation  Q,  the 


public  is  being  forced  to  accept  a  broad- 
brush  approach  to  route  selection  without 
even  the  most  rudimentary  data  on  location 
of  zones  of  greatest  hazard.  Thus,  design 
stipulations  for  the  pipeline  at  fault  crossing 
or  suspected  fault  crossing  cannot  be  fonuu- 
lated. 

1.  Seismicity  data  as  given  on  page  19  of 
the  Impact  Statement,  is  of  the  most  groas 
and  dangerously  Inadequate  kind.  Prior  to 
1965  only  seismograph  stations  at  College 
and  Sitka  operated  In  Alaska,  and  the  Sitka 
station  had  poor  Instrumentation.  Prior  to 
about  the  mld-1950'8  worldwide  distribution 
of  seismographic  Instruments  was  such  that 
errors  in  epicenter  locations  for  Alaska  were 
as  large  as  100  klm  (62  miles).  In  19S5  » 
larger  aperture  system,  including  6  stations, 
was  installed  and  operated  by  the  Geophysi- 
cal Institute  at  the  University  of  Alaska.  Now 
epicenter  locations  to  ±10  Elm  or  less,  and 
magnitudes  down  to  noise  level  are  recorded, 
as  opposed  to  an  earlier  pre-1965  discrimi- 
nation ability  such  that  earthquakes  of  less 
than  Rlchter  magnitude  4.5  could  not  be 
recorded  (except  in  the  vicinity  of  Ccdlege). 
Although  historical  records  of  Alaskw 
earthquakes  go  back  to  1788,  those  with 
magnitudes  greater  than  5  were  felt  and 
noted  at  the  rate  of  1  each  5  years  from  1788 
to  1888.  With  recent  instrumentation  (since 
1965)  about  20  earthquakes  are  recorded  per 
year  with  magnitudes  of  equal-to-  or  greater- 
than  6. 

Thus  the  available  seismic  data  is  groaaly 
Inadequate  upon  which  to  base  the  extrv 
polatlon  given  on  p.  19.  Only  six  years  of  data 
sufficiently  accurate  to  locate  potentially 
damaging  epicenters  Is  Inadequate  for  both 
the  location  of  zones  of  weakness  and  for  the 
determination  of  magnitudes  of  "maximum 
probable  earthquakes".  Indeed,  the  muTimn 
shown  (5.5  to  8.6  for  various  parts  of  the 
route)  seem  conservative  to  a  degree  that 
would  be  totally  unacceptable  for  site  en- 
gineering for  location  of  public  bulldingt  or 
power  generation  equipment  and  should,  In 
my  opinion,  be  considered  conservative  for 
location  of  facilities  such  as  pipelines  and 
pumping  stations  where  potential  for  en- 
vironmental damage  exists. 

Solutions  are  available.  We  need  not  await 
the  accumulation  of  20  years  of  seismic  rec- 
ord to  gain  an  idea  of  the  seismicity  and 
potential  hazard  of  the  region.  Mlcroselsmlc 
networks  could  be  established  and.  In  a 
period  of  several  years,  one  could  learn  a  good 
deal  about  where  smaller  amounts  of  energy 
were  being  released  along  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  pipeline  route,  and  from  this  we 
could  better  locate  potential  fault  zones  and 
predict  their  activity. 

2.  Faulting:  In  addition,  we  would  need 
a  crash  g^eologic  mapping  program  to  locate 
the  obvious  faults  and  fault  zones.  The  total 
disregard  for  known  faults  in  the  present 
routing  seems  inexplicable  and  there  are  no 
doubt  many  lesser  or  equal  faults  along  the 
route  that  are  unmapped  at  present.  Review 
reconnaissance  geology,  like  that  of  Clyde 
Wahrhaftig  whose  work  is  quoted  heavily  in 
the  impact  statement,  is  not  geology  of  the 
kind  that  can  be  used  for  engineering  site 
stixdies.  It  was  never  Intended  for  that  sort 
of  work  and  does  not  address  itself  to  the 
many  geologic  problems  necessary  to  predict 
and  evaluate  potential  environmental  Impact 
of  human  activities.  The  authors  of  the  im- 
pact statement  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  geology  is  mapped  and  known  over  the 
pipeline  route,  but  this  is  so  far  from  the 
truth  as  to  possibly  qualify  as  a  complete 
falsehood.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  some  of  the 
authors  of  geologic  reports  quoted  in  the 
Impact  statement  are  sincerely  disturbed  by 
the  implications  and  contextual  framework 
of  their  work. 

A  serious  falling  of  the  technical  stipula- 
tions (Tech.  Stlps.  p.  7)  Is  the  stipulation  of 
"seismic  design  procedures"  related  to  mag- 
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nitude  of  expected  earthquakes.  It  U  not  so 
much  the  magnitude  of  the  earthquake  that 
ZLks  pipes,  but  it  Is  the  amount  of  offset 
^f^the  faults  that  is  the  real  ha2»rd. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  real  stipulations 
that  the  pipe  must  withstand  instantaneous 
offsets  of  on  the  order  of  40  feet  which  would, 
m  my  opinion,  be  a  reasonable  design  offset. 
TO  equate  earthquake  magnitude  with  po- 
tential for  damage  to  a  pipeline  is  similar  to 
eouatlng  horsepower  of  an  automobile  with 
orobabUlty  of  fatality  to  the  driver.  Rlchter 
Lufnltude  Is  essentially  a  measure  of  accel- 
erttlon  of  the  earth's  crust  but  says  nothing 
about  where,  If  anywhere,  it  may  sUp  or 
break  It  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
enerKV  released,  but  not  how  it  is  released  or 
concentrated.  Even  the  AEC  could  never  write 
nich  a  meaningless  stipulation  for  a  reactor 
contractor. 

The  Rlchter  magnitude  should  be  consid- 
ered but  more   Important   Is   the  potential 
offset  expected.  In  the  Copper  River  valley 
near  Glenallen,  for  instance,   the  proposed 
Dtoellne  route  Ues  nearly  parallel  to  a  fault 
ione  and  completely  within  It,  thus  greatly 
increasing    chance    of    failure    If    the    fault 
should  move  anywhere  along  that  50-60  mile 
long  section.  Much  more  sensible  would  be  to 
cross  the  fault,  if  one  must,  in  the  shortest 
possible  route  with  specially  designed  pipe 
with  pre-buUt  bends  and  only  very  limited 
coupling   to    Its    above-ground    foundation. 
This  technical  stipulation  for  construction 
mode  for  selsnolc  hazard  takes  no  account  of 
the  related  hazards  Indirectly  coupled  with 
earthquakes.  These  are  seismic  sea  waves; 
Utuya  Bay,  Alaska  type  "giant"  sea  waves 
released  by  landslide;  direct  landslide:  lique- 
faction of  ground;  and  glacier  surges.  All  the 
technical  stipulation  say.  In  essence,  is  that, 
"where  technically  feasible"  It  shall  be  en- 
gineered to  prevent  faUure,  and  "where  not 
technically  feasible"   the  plpeUne  shaU   be 
designed   to   provide   for    "accommodation." 
What  we  should  ask,  is,  "accommodation"  to 
a  glacier  surge  on  the  Black  Rapids  glacier 
when  the  pipe  has  been  shut-off  due  to  fall- 
urea  both  north  and  south  of  Black  Rapids 
and  there  Is  no  place  to  drain  the  oil  from 
the  pipe?  Does  this  mean  there  are  tempo- 
rary storage  facilities  adequate  to  handle  all 
oil  In  the  pipe  at  any  point  In  time  between 
each  shut-off  valve?  If  so,  it  should  say  so. 
If  not,  what  Is  accommodation?  How  do  you 
"accommodate"    a   landslide    at    a    time    of 
earthquake? 

As  was  noted  In  the  impact  statement,  the 
largest  offset  from  the  1964  earthquake  oc- 
curred on  a  buried  or  obscured  fault.  Prom 
this  and  other  reconnaissance  Information, 
It  can  be  Implied  that  we  will  never  locate 
all  the  faults  In  an  area  until  we  begin  the 
actual  pipeline  construction,  and  even  then 
we  may  miss  some.  However,  this  does  not 
Imply  that  we  cannot  learn  to  predict  the 
H>proxlmate  location  of  faults  as  for  Instance 
along  valley  bottoms,  by  mapping  the  bed- 
rock units  exposed  on  the  valley  sldewalls. 
For  this  reason,  time  must  be  allowed  to 
conduct  the  necessary  detailed  geologic  map- 
ping and  provision  must  be  made  for  seg- 
ment by  segment  public  approval  of  the 
route  as  this  information  is  learned. 

D.  Hydrolase  Data.  General  data  on  hy- 
drology of  Alaskan  streams  Is  almost  as  in- 
adequate as  that  on  seismicity.  The  technical 
stipulations  (4.  a,  b)  specify  that  the  design 
flood  shall  be  "based  upon  the  concept  of  the 
'standard  project  fiood'  as  described  in  Corps 
of  Engineers  Bulletin  52-8."  and  that  design 
for  culverts  and  bridges  shall  be  "to  ac- 
commodate the  50-year  fiood  or  greatest  fiood 
of  record,  whichever  is  greater."  The  stand- 
ard flood  project  concept  was  developed  in 
temperate  latitudes  In  areas  without  perma- 
frost or  glacier  dammed  lakes  and  such  a 
concept  Is  wholly  Inadequate  to  protect  the 
Alaskan  river  systems.  Clearly  with  little  or 
no  hydrologlc  data,  the  term  "50-year  flood" 
or  largest  flood  of  record  Is  meaningless  also. 


There  are,  indeed,  potential  methods  to  de- 
termine the  maximiim  flood  of  the  last  50 
years  where  flood  plains  are  vegetated  with 
greather-than  50-year  old  vegetation.  How- 
ever the  last  50  years  may  not  be  very  rep- 
resentative  of   the    next   fifty   years   where 
glaciers  exist  In  the  river  headwaters,  due  to 
the  effect  of  potential  formation  and  release 
of  glacier-dammed  lakes.  M.  A.  Kuentzel  pro- 
duced a  document  for  TAPS  on  the  flood 
hydrology  of  glacier  dammed  lakes  in  which 
he  states  that  "The  magnitude  of  each  flood 
from  a  glacier-dammed  lake  release  may  ex- 
ceed the  predicted  60 -year  flood  for  an  equiv- 
alent   drainage    area    by    many    times    and 
mxist  be   considered  In  any  development." 
(p.  1 ) .  Kuentzel  further  stated  that  the  only 
seml-rellable  way  to  predict  the  frequency 
of  glacier-dammed  lake  releases  Is  by  using 
historical    records — much    of   which   Is   un- 
available at  present.  This  Is  not  the  whole 
story  since  historical  records  tell  us  nothing 
about  the  frequency  and  magnitude  of  dis- 
charge of  yet-to-form  glacier-dammed  lakes. 
Some  of  these  could  form  In  a  single  melt- 
ing season  in  a  valley  blocked  by  a  receding 
glacier  or  in  a  glacier-free  valley  blocked  by 
an  advancing  side-valley  glacier.  There  seems 
little  hope  of  being  honestly  able  to  predict 
the  location  and  magnitude  of  such  glacier 
dam  bursts — which  have  accounted  repeat- 
edly for  the  largest  known  floods  on  earth. 

The    Alaskan   river   beds   are   adapted   to 
these  non-cyclic  kinds  of  flooding  as  well  as 
the  seasonal  flood.  However,  the  Idea  of  a 
50-year  flood  Is  entirely  a  seasonal  flood  con- 
cept which  attempts  to  derive,  from  the  mor- 
phology of  the  channel  or  from  analysis  of 
a  few  years  of  seasonal  data,  the  height  of 
water    expected    in    the    50-year    flood.    In 
Alaska,  the  flood  height  and  instantaneous 
river  discharge  is  based  upon  the  formation 
of    river-ice    dams    temporarily    Impending 
waters  when  the  river  breaks  up,  and  upon 
the  vicissitudes  of  glaciers  Imponding  melt- 
waters  in  the  mountains.  Thus,  on  the  North 
Slope,  the  Ice  dam  problem  Is  nearly  as  seri- 
ous as  the  glacier-dam  problem  in  the  Alaska 
Range,    and    neither   are    predictable   from 
Corps  of  Engineers  manuals  or  short  period 
of  record. 

E.  Valdez  loading  and  storage  facility:  Oil 
transfer  facilities  at  the  southern  terminus 
of  the  pipeline  need  better  protection  tlian 
stipulated.  Although  not  specified,  I  presume 
that    the    facilities,    including    all    storage 
tanks,  are  to  be  located  on  bedrock,  and  not 
on  the  flatter  marine  muds  and  glacial  out- 
wash,  both  of  which  are  subject  to  spontane- 
ous liquefaction  dxiring  earthquake.  If  the 
terminal  facilities  are  located  on  bedrock,  it 
Is  difficult   for  me  to  envision  areas  large 
enough  at  a  high  enough  elevation  to  be 
clear  of  sea-wave  hazard  to  permit  construc- 
tion of  complete  enclosing  berms  around  the 
faciUty  to  catch  all  oil  that  could  be  spilled 
in  the  event  of  rupture  of  pipe  and  storage 
tanks.  The  difficulty  Is  that,  unlike  the  de- 
sign seismic  sea  wave  stipulated  (Tech.  Stip. 
5.) ,  the  area  Is  In  fact  subject  to  much  high- 
er wave  slosh  associated  with  landslide  or 
other  land  failure  into  the  narrow  Valdez 
Arm.  Such  events  have  occurred  in  the  re- 
gion— the  best  known  being  that  at  Lltuya 
Bay,  Alaska,  about  80  miles  west  of  Juneau 
(see   U.S.a.S.   Prof.   Pap.    354-C,    1960).   On 
July  9th,  1958,  the  Lltuya  Bay  wave  reached 
a  height  1,720  feet.  The  wave  traveUng  up  to 
130  miles  per  hour  surged  up  to  1,740  feet 
up  the  fjord-valley  wall  with  great  distruc- 
tlve  force — cleaning  everything  off  the  valley 
wall  down  to  bare  bedrock.  These  are  not 
freak   occiurences,   but   happen   repeatedly, 
this  being  the  5th  in  Lltuya  Bay  since  1854. 
The  height  reached  was  8  times  the  maxi- 
mum known  for  a  selsmtcally  induced  sea 
wave.  Geologic  and  physiographic  conditions 
in  Valdez  Arm  are  similar  to  those  in  Lltuya 
Bay  In  many  respects.  Evidence  of  past  land- 
slide-induced sea  waves  should  be  dlscern- 
able  in  the  Valdez  Arm  region  If  they  have 


occurred  there  but  even  if  they  have  not, 
they  could  occur  In  the  futxire.  Terminal  fa- 
cilities should  take  this  hazard  into  account 
and  I  can  find  nowhere  In  the  Statement  any 
mention  of  precise  location  of  south  terminal 
faclUties. 

Similarly,  the  design  stipiilatlon  for  the 
southern  terminal  merely  refer  to  the  plpe- 
Une Itself,  not  to  the  necessary  tanks  and 
transfer  equipment.  It  la  the  transfer  and 
storage  tanks,  not  the  pipe,  that  Is  In  immi- 
nent danger  of  rupture  in  the  event  of  earth- 
quake. Partly  filled  tanks  may  ruptiire  before 
full  tanks  due  to  the  sloshing  of  the  fluids  in 
earthquake.  Large  tanks  cannot  be  simply 
designed  to  withstand  such  sloshing  and  the 
usual  contingency  design  is  to  place  the  tank 
within  a  sealed  closed  depression  so  that 
when  it  does  rupture.  Its  contents  do  not  get 
away.  Such  must  be  stipulated  for  Alaska 
and  the  other  west  coast  plpeUne -tanker 
terminals. 

F.  The  National  Security  Argument:  The 
entire  concept   of   development   of   Alaskan 
petroleum  as  a  means  of  securing  the  na- 
tion is  so  patently  faUaclous  that  It  seems 
shameful  to  have  to  waste  time  In  rebuttal.  I 
feel  that  the  best  and  strongest  rebuttal  is 
to  be  found  in  the  answers  of  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control's  1970  re- 
port on  the  Oil  Import  Question.  If  Melvln 
Laird  and  Maurice  Stans,  as  well  as  David 
Kennedy,    William   Rogers,    Walter    Hlckel, 
George   Schultz,   Hendrlk  Houthakker,   and 
David   Freeman   claim    the   statement   "We 
must  be  protected  against  any  contingency 
that  might  Impare  the  national  security"  is 
"overstated"  (405  d,  p.  123),  and  that.  In- 
deed, the  nation's  security  may  be  enhanced 
If  oil   supplies   are   depleted   abroad   before 
at  home,  and  that  even  If  all  Middle  East 
suppUes  should  become  unavailable  In  time 
of   International  crisis,  the  U.S.  could   In- 
crease   domestic    production   by   21%    after 
three  years  and  for  even  a  1-year  Interruption 
we  would  actually  have  a  surplus  of  supply 
over  demand   (Table  K,  p.  65,  The  Oil  Im- 
port Question),  then  who  can  Interior  flnd 
that  claims  there  wUl  be  weakening  of  na- 
tional security? 

Of  critical  Import  here  is  the  question  of 
volumes  of  petroleum  reserves  left  in  North 
America.  I  estimate  that,  including  the  off- 
shore Arctic  Ocean,  the  North  Slope  of  the 
Brooks  Range  In  Alaska  has  about  40  billion 
barrels  of  petroleum.  We  may  add  to  this 
perhaps  40  more  bUllon  bbls  that  I  estimate 
may  exist  in  the  Mackenzie  Delta  region  and 
the  offshore  and  Arctic  Archepelago  Island 
regions   of   Canada,   to   arrive   at   the   total 
potential    reserve    In    the    Arctic    of    North 
America  of  80  bUUon  bbls  (compaured  with  a 
proved  U.S.  reserve  of  30  biUion  bbls) .  Thus. 
the  Arctic  Is  where  our  petroleum  will  come 
from  for  most  of  our  petroleum-based  future. 
Use  of  Canadian  crude  and  transshipment 
of   north   slope   U.S.    crude   to   markeu    via 
Mackenzie  transportation  corridor  routings 
cannot  be  construed  as  not  being  in  the  In- 
terests of  national  security  except  for  the 
fact  that  we  wlU  be  depleting  our  own  re- 
serves faster  than  world  reserves.  Certainly 
we  are  more  vulnerable  to  attack  by  EUb- 
marlne  with  VaJdez-termlnated  oil  than  an 
Interior  pipeline. 

The  real  reason  behind  the  security  spectre 
Is.  of  course,  that  the  administration  con- 
siders It  not  In  the  nation's  interests  to  let 
other  countries  have  our  funds  for  petroleum 
while  our  own  oil  companies  suffer.  This  also 
Is  untrue  because  our  own  companies  own 
rights  or  Interests  In  much  of  the  world's  oil 
and  to  use  Canadian  oil  rather  than  Alaskan 
oU  for  10  years  is  merely  a  shift  of  funds 
from  one  pocket  to  another,  not  a  transfer 
of  funds  out  of  the  country. 


PART  n.  summary   of  sciENTiric   criticisms 

AND    recommendations 

A.  In  my  professional  opinion  geologic 
hazards  along  the  southern  one-third  of  the 
proposed  pipeline  route  are  such  that  the 
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nine  should  not  be  laid  and  operated  uniu 
Adequate  geologic  mapping  has  be«n  fo^« 
to  delimit  the  active  and  Inactive  faults  \in 
the  area  and  until  adequate  geophysical  In- 
strumentation and  research  has  been  dope 
to  establish  the  potential  selsmlclty  of  tjhe 
region  so  that  the  pipeline  can  be  deslgi^ed 
to  withstand  expectable  fault  oftoeta  of  ex- 
pectable magnitudes  during  times  of  erpe*t- 
able  earthquakes. 

B  In  my  opinion,  the  proposed  stipula- 
tions do  not  adequately  protect  the  entire 
route  of  the  proposed  pipeline  from  damage 
due  to  erosion  associated  with  pipeline  con- 
struction and  from  thermal  erosion  in  areas 
of  permafrost.  Neither  the  indices  of  loU 
erodablUty  nor  the  presence  of  permafrost 
have  been  mapped  along  the  proposed  route 
and  I  would  feel  that  this  was  mandatory 
before  approving  any  construction  plan  lie- 
Blgned  to  minimize  these  conditions.       | 

C  In  my  opinion,  the  proposed  stlpi<la- 
tlons  do  not  afford  the  scientific  commuijlty 
or  the  public  an  opportunity  to  revise  or 
suggest  revision  of  design  criteria  or  stipula- 
tions as  work  on  the  pipeline  progresses  ind 
excavation  reveals  new  un-mapped  hazards 
or  potential  hazards.  I  feel  that  provlMon 
must  be  made  for  this  action  by  persbns 
other  than  the  authorizing  ofHcer. 

D  In  my  opinion,  the  potential  environ- 
mental effects  of  oU  spills  associated  With 
transfer  and  refining  of  Alaskan  oil  en  nAite 
to  and  within  the  sea  coast  ports  of  the 
states  of  Washington  and  California  have  bot 
been  adequately  considered  In  the  Imjiact 
Statement  under  "alternative  route"  lec- 
tions. It  Is  my  belief  that  the  most  serlpus 
potential  environmental  and  economic  Haz- 
ards of  the  proposed  pipeline  route  ar^  In 
that  portion  of  the  route  from  Valdez  to  los 
Angeles.  I  believe  that  environmental  lmi>act 
hearings  should  be  held  In  Puget  Sound  (at 
Seattle  or  BelUngham)  and  at  Lo«  AngeleB  so 
that  we  may  present  the  scientific  data  to 
back  this  contention.  Proposed  refinery  ef- 
fluents from  pending  Corps  of  Engineers  ap- 
pUcatlons  for  permits  to  dump  byproducSs  of 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  oU  made  by  A»CO 
(PubUc  Notice  NPS-71-18.  SeatUe  Distttct, 
Corps  of  Engineers.  16  January.  1971),  are 
alone  adequate.  In  my  opinion,  to  favor  the 
Mackenzie  corridor  route  over  the  propfwed 
route. 

E.  I  beUeve  that  the  proposed  transfei;  fa- 
culty site  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
proposed  pipeline  in  Valdez  la  very  poorly 
protected  from  seismic  risk  and  from  rt*o* 
landslide-generated  sea  wave.  Much  geologic 
evidence  Is  available  to  indicate  that  this  is 
an  exceptionally  poor  choice  of  location*  for 
the  transfer  facility. 

F.  Hydrologlc  daU  and  glaclologlc  data  are 
wholly  inadequate  upon  which  to  base  rea- 
sonable stipulations  to  protect  the  pipeline 
from  accidental  failure  or  breakage  diirlng 
flood  or  glacier  surges  In  the  southern  one 
third  and  the  northern  one  third  of  the  pro- 
posed route.  ; 

In  direct  summary,  It  U  my  (^>lnlon  that 
many  fewer  environmental  hazards  afle  to 
be  encountered  by  construction  of  a  pipe- 
line along  the  northern  border  of  the  AfcUc 
WUdlife  refuge  to  connect  with  Canadian 
pipelines  running  up  the  relatively  perma- 
frost-free Mackenzie  River  corridor  and 
eventually  to  VS.  markets  at  plpehea4s  in 
the  midwest  and  throughout  the  country. 
The  present  proposed  route  Is  scientifically 
Indefensable  from  an  environmental  stand- 
point In  view  of  viable  economically  feasible 
alternatives. 
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BrKiAX.    Pboblsms    in    UNDnoaoniro  .Pips 

COUIOSION'    CONT«OL  I 

(By  Betzl  Woodman)  | 

Recent  and  pending  legislation  regaHlng 
steel  pipelines  emphasizes  that  such  ffcclll- 
tlea  will  be  structurally  sound  and  wi^l  re- 
main so  Indefinitely. 


"The  problem  of  building  a  structurally 
sound  faculty  Is  academic,"  says  Will  Knoppe 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Alaska.  "But 
problems  of  maintenance  are  something  else. 
Much  depends  on  corrosion  control  facilities 
lastaUed    during    the    construction    of    the 

line." 

That's  not  as  simple  as  It  soxinds,  especlaUy 
In  Alaska.  Unique  aspects  of  Intense  winter 
cold,  sou  differentiation,  fiord  environment, 
clianglng  patterns  of  erosion  and  stream  flow, 
permafrost  saturated  with  oxygen  and  the 
waters  of  breakup  have  a  way  of  nuUlfylng 
preaent  methods  of  protecting  against  cor- 
rosion from  electrolytic  causes. 

Pipeline  people  have  long  been  aware  that 
once  a  fuel  oU  transportation  line  (or  any 
pipeline)  la  buried,  the  material  constructed 
of  steel  generaUy  tends  to  revert  to  Its  orig- 
inal state  by  the  various  corrosion  processes 
involved. 

A  more  involved  explanation  comes  from 
the  Qjrps  reUtlve  to  Its  recent  and  continu- 
ing survey  of  pitting  on  the  8"  Halnes- 
Pairbanks  line  which  suppUes  fuel  to  the 
mlUtary  bases  in  the  Fairbanks  area,  the 
more  recently  constructed  8"  line  from 
Whlttler  to  Anchorage,  and  the  92  miles  of 
burled  13"  line  supplying  Anchorage  with 
natural  gas. 

"When  a  piece  of  metal,  such  as  a  plpe- 
Une.  Is  placed  In  contact  with  the  soil,  there 
exist  a  miUtltude  of  differences  between  dif- 
ferent areas  on  the  pipe.  Each  of  these  dif- 
ferences— in  surface  condition,  in  soU  con- 
tacted, in  aeration.  In  many  other  factors^ 
is  capable  of  setting  up  an  electrical  poten- 
tial difference  which  acts  as  the  driving  volt- 
age of  an  active  corrosion  ceU.  Thus,  the 
entire  line  is  in  a  network  of  overlapping 
ceUs,  of  varying  dimensions  and  potentials 
giving  rise  to  a  bewlldcrlngly  complex  array 
of  anodes  (corroding)  and  cathodes  (pro- 
tected) on  the  surface  of  the  pipe.  With 
passage  of  time,  polarization  alters  the  po- 
tentials and  the  resistances  of  the  circuit 
elements;  changes  in  soU  moisture  and  tem- 
perature alter  conditions;  and  soil  and  pipe 
movements  contributes  to  the  confusion. . . 

"Experience  has  taught  that  where  the  soil 
resistivity  U  low,  pipe  can  corrode;  and.  In 
any  given  section  lying  In  low  resistivity  soil, 
some  of  the  pipe  it  corroding.  Accordingly, 
where  bare  lines  are  concerned,  our  principal 
criterion  of  corroslvlty  Is  the  resistivity  of 
the  sou. 

"This  can  be  Justified  by  the  observation 
that,  regardless  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
factors  which  may  give  rise  to  driving  volt- 
Agea,  the  actual  current  fiow  will  be  small 
when  the  circuit  resistance  is  large;  and, 
since  metal  dissolution,  according  to  Para- 
day's  lAW.  Is  proportional  to  current  flow, 
corroelon  cannot  be  severe  In  high  resistivity 
media." 

A  soils  resistance  survey  was  taken  by  the 
Fluor  Corporation  along  the  Haines-Fair- 
banks  line  In  1957.  Generally,  results  of  the 
testing  Indicated  that  corrosion  would  not 
be  a  major  fM^Jblem  and  although  occasional 
leaks  might  occur  In  select  areas,  such  as 
Kluane  Lake,  the  line  would  retain  its  struc- 
tural integrity.  Aiiode  beds  were  Installed  In 
areas  where  it  was  felt  loss  of  steel  from  the 
corrosion  processes  would  occur. 

Since  that  survey  installation  of  anode 
beds,  however,  four  leaks  developed  where 
the  soUs  tests  indicated  corrosion  should 
NOT  occur.  Initial  reslsUvity  readings,  re- 
spectively, for  the  four  leak  locations  were 
45.000  to  180.000  ohms-cm;  100,000  ohms- 
cm:  130,000  ohms-cm;  and  84,00  ohms-cm. 
All  were  high  enough  to  substantUte  the 
expectation  of  non-oorroslon. 


In  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  but  low  in 
carbonates  Is  capable  of  removing  up  to  15 
miUs  of  steel  a  year  at  a  temperature  of  ap- 
proximately 40°  F.  Two  of  the  previously 
mentioned  leaks  were  attributed  to  the 
chemical  composition  of  spring  rim-off  water 
foUowlng  the  burled  pipe. 

Backfilling  adjacent  to  the  steel  structure 
with  mixed  moist  soUs  can  result  In  an  un- 
favorable environment.  In  the  Lake  Deza- 
deash  area  of  Canada,  the  fill  adjacent  t.o  the 
pipe  that  faUed  was  composed  predominately 
of  high  resistant  gravels  (over  180,000  ohm- 
cm)  and  occasional  lumps  of  low  resistant 
clays  (under  3,000  ohm-cm).  Isolated  anodes 
developed  In  the  steel  under  the  clay  portion 
of  the  backtlU  with  a  resultant  loss  of  metal. 
Surface-laid  pipes  are  not  Immune  to  the 
corrosive  factors,  either.  Sometimes  a  pipe  Is 
self-burled  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground;  erosion  paths  and  stream  bed 
changes  can  bring  differing  materials  and 
fresh  oxygen-laden  water  to  cause  trouble. 

It  Is  doubtfxU  that  any  resistivity  testing 
other  than  continuous  testing  for  design 
throughout  the  various  seasons  wUl  produce 
adequate  data  to  instaU  an  effective  cathodlc 
protection  system.  And  even  this  protection 
may  be  ineffectual  during  the  winter  months 
when  the  anode  beds  are  frozen  and  a  frozen 
cococoi  develops  aground  the  cathodes,  but 
the  soUs  adjacent  to  the  pipe  are  heated  by 
the  transportation  of  warm  fuels  and  remain 
thawed. 

CALVAinC    MXTHOD 


son.   NOT  ONLT  FACTOE 

The  tests  were  made  In  the  summer,  but 
it  la  now  determined  that  8C*1  alone  is  not 
the  only  electrolyte  that  creates  favorable 
oorroalon  conditions  in  cold  cUmates.  SoU  re- 
sistance becomes  very  high  during  cold  pe- 
riods or  when  frozen,  but  flowing  water  high 


The  galvanic  method  uses  another  sub- 
stance, ustiaUy  magnesiiun,  as  an  auxiliary 
anode  for  the  pipeline.  When  a  deposit  of 
magnesium,  which  has  an  Inherent  absolute 
potential  of  +2.128  volts,  is  connected  elec- 
trlcaUy  to  a  pipeline  with  an  Inherent  iron 
potential  of  +0.067  volts,  the  pipeline  wiU 
then  be  negative  to  the  surrovmdlng  soU  and 
cathodlcally  protected  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
anode.  The  auxUlary  anode  of  magnesium 
becomes  the  source  from  which  the  current 
wlU  flow  causing  the  corrosion  to  take  place 
In  the  anode  Instead  of  the  pipeline.  The 
weight  and  number  of  magnesium  anodes  re- 
qiired  is  dependent  on  the  soU  resistivity, 
the  pipe  surface  area  and  the  anode  life 
desired. 

Cathodlc  protection  can  only  be  effective 
on  that  part  of  the  line  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  SOU;  It  wUl  not  protect  against  at- 
mospheric corrosion,  nor  against  aU  of  the 
attack  on  a  structiu:*  which  Is  subject  to 
intermittent  immersion. 

These  observations,  of  course,  relate  to  bare 
pipe  as  was  the  case  In  1964  when  budgets 
were  low  and  a  leak  now  and  then  was  a 
calculated  risk.  Now,  as  Knoppe  observes, 
"It's  a  whole  new  ban  game"  and  the  Haines 
line  survey  in  particular  was  directed  tor 
rehabUltatlon  and  protection  to  avoid  any 
further  leaks.  It  was  In  this  process  that  In- 
tricacies and  great  variants  of  corrosion  po- 
tential m  Alaska  were  speUed  out. 

At  one  point  in  the  report,  a  summary 
reads:  "ReslsUvity  and  plpe-to-soU  potentW 
tests  are  accurate  for  genwal  design  use  if 
moisture  contained  In  the  soU  does  not  ex- 
hibit seasonal  changes  such  as  flowing  water 
in  a  gravel  bed  during  spring  break  up  pe- 
riods. Neither  test  wUl  point  dlrecUy  to  all 
existing  elements  that  favor  rapid  loss  or 
metal." 

Knoppe  then  points  out  that  obviously 
"in  any  given  area  in  Alaska,  all  burled  lines 
should  be  protected  by  wrapping.  In  addition^ 
both  burled  lines  and  surface  laid  lines 
should  receive  a  cathodlc  protection  system 
to  overcome  corrosion  from  any  electrical 
leaks  that  may  develop." 

At  the  same  time  It  Is  stated  that  the 
•Taest  corrosion  protection  U  given  by  isolat- 
ing the  Une  from  the  ground."  AH  the  draw- 
backs connected  with  this  procedure  are 
readUy  noted,  whether  for  an  3"  short  line 
or  the  48"  TAPS  multl-hundred-mUe  Une. 
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Thus  it  Is  warned  that  adequate  malnte- 
jutnce  of  the  cathodlc  system  Is  also  a  reqtii- 
(Ite  If  not  properly  maintained.  It  gives  the 
aeluBlon  of  preservation,  and  within  a  few 
nuB  there  is  no  protection. 

Problems  exist  also  in  the  matter  of 
trapping.  The  Corps  report  Indicates  there 
]s  not  any  known  chemical  wrap  which 
»ould  do  the  Job.  Protective  coatings  nor- 
niaUy  used  on  POL  Unes  deteriorate  rapidly 
when  exposed  to  simllght.  Polyxirethane  plas- 
tic and  neoprene  hypalon  rubber,  properly 
applied,  wlU  withstand  considerable  abrasion 
snd  are  not  subjected  to  deterioration  when 
exposed  to  sunUght.  Shopcoated  Une  under 
oontroUed  conditions  is  probably  superior  to 
field  protected  lines. 

Inadvertent  penetrations  of  the  coating 
may  occur  during  burial  process  and  this 
Invites  a  concentration  of  the  corrosion 
process  on  the  small  amount  of  pipe  ex- 
posed. Thus  cathodlc  protection  is  indicated. 

Problems  Ukely  to  arise  from  permafrost 
melt  as  hot  fuel  passes  through  have  been 
considered  in  every  discussion  regarding 
buUdlng  of  the  TAPS  Une.  But  little  has 
been  said  about  corrosion  potential  from 
bare  pipe  In  permafrost.  Knoppe  points  out 
that  the  oxygen  saturated  permafrost  which 
melted  would  have  the  same  effect  on  un- 
protected pipe  as  melt  water  on  any  other 
pipe — it  sets  up  the  corrosion  situation. 

It  Is  reported  that  TAPS  Is  considering  a 
wrap  product  recently  developed  by  the  Japa- 
nese. It  would  Include  an  outer  casing  of 
polyvinyl  chloride,  glass  reinforced.  An 
Inner  Insulating  section  of  poly  urethane 
would  be  against  the  pipe. 

Abnormal  corrosion  conditions  in  Alaska 
are  not  confined  to  underground  steel  struc- 
tures, Knoope  points  out.  Take  the  Whlttler 
psmament  docking  facUity  for  example,  com- 
pleted in  1958  of  unprotected  steel  piling. 

Design  testing  of  the  salt  water  in  Whlt- 
tler harbor  area  indicated  that  the  corrosion 
rate  would  not  exceed  Che  wortd-wlde  aver- 
age lose  rate  of  IS  mUls  per  year;  In  fact, 
the  low  temperature  of  the  water  (40*  F)  In- 
dicated lose  would  be  lees.  Av&Uable  samples 
of  steel  exposed  to  the  harbor  waters  ex- 
amined during  the  design  of  the  faoUlty 
confirmed  that  excessive  ootroeloD  should  not 
occur.  To  compensate  for  anticipated  loss, 
additional  structural  steel  was  used  In  the 
design  with  the  future  Installation  of  the 
cathodlc  protection.  If  required  after  the 
expected  design  life. 

Inspection  4V^  years  after  start  of  oon- 
•truotlon  showed  corrosion  in  some  areas 
accounted  for  steel  losses  to  the  pUlng  as 
high  as  66.4  mUls  per  year.  It  was  also  noted 
that  ooid  water  lines  from  the  Whlttler  wells 
were  rapidly  deteriorating  and  that  barnacle 
growth  present  on  structures  In  the  harbor 
bad  all  but  disappeared. 

Loss  of  metal  in  both  the  water  lines  and 
•teti  pUlng  was  attributed  to  the  high  oxy- 
gen content  contained  In  the  melt  water  of 
adjacent  glaciers  flowing  into  the  water  table 
and  the  bay — the  "fiord  environment." 

loe  formation  in  tld<U  regions  can  also  con- 
tribute to  excessive  loss  of  metal.  The  loe 
forma  on  the  pUlng  as  the  tide  recedes  and 
as  the  weight  of  the  loe  Increases,  tidal  action 
floats  the  ice  and  all  protective  oxides  that 
form  on  the  steel  are  removed,  exposing  white 
metal.  This  metal  corrodes  and  the  cycle  Is 
repeated.  Such  a  situation  has  occurred  at 
Kodlak. 

In  sea  water  InstaUaUona  north  of  the 
Brooks  Range  and  In  other  areas  where  the 
*«*er  temperature  is  exceptlonaUy  low  and 
the  structure  Is  not  heated,  corroalon  Is 
n«gll«lble.  Steel  piling  tn  the  Nome  hartwc 
where  water  hovers  at  the  freezing  level  has 
ihown  no  distress  In  over  60  years  service. 

Except  for  the  tremendous  scouring  ac- 
tton  of  the  Arctic  Ice  pack,  this  fact  au- 
^n  well  for  steel  dock  installation  out  of 
^udhoe  Bay  where  tidal  action  Is  slight 
But  If ,  ss  has  been  suggested  for  one  meth- 


od,  heat  Is  used  to  keep  a  dock  area  Ice  free 
and  temperatviree  In  the  water  rise  to  where 
loe  melt  and  oxygen  releaae  occur,  then  the 
picture  would  change. 

MeanwhUe,  methods  to  determine  U  and 
how  much  btirled  pipe  has  corroded^Hshort 
of  digging  it  up  and  looking  at  it — need 
much  refinement  to  be  of  great  use.  An 
instrument  pig  called  Llnalog  permits  sur- 
veUlance  and  to  some  degree  of  accuracy 
locates  areas  where  extensive  loss  of  steel 
has  occurred.  The  system  employs  an  In- 
strumented pig  capable  of  Inducing  a  mag- 
netic fltix  tn  the  pipe  and  of  recording 
variations  in  flux  Induced  by  the  loss  of 
metal.  The  pig  Is  transported  with  the  fuel 
being  pumped  and  a  tape  recorded  In  the 
pig  notes  the  variations.  The  tape  Is  pho- 
tographically transferred  to  a  continuous 
log. 

The  Instrument  shows  loss  of  metal  In 
the  pipe  wall,  but  does  not  differentiate 
between  deep  pits,  "BB"  type  pitting  and 
breaks  In  the  wall  structure  such  as  welded 
Joints.  Since  the  unit  does  show  all  welds, 
flanges,  and  valves,  It  Is  easy  to  differentiate 
between  a  weld  and  actual  loss  of  metal. 
Marker  magnets  are  used  to  Indicate  loca- 
tions so  that  corrosion  can  be  placed  pre- 
cisely according  to  charted  distance  of  the 
burled  line. 

This  dissertation  merely  touches  on  the 
basic  matters  involved  In  one  type  of  cor- 
rosion of  steel  plpeUnes.  Consider  the  prob- 
lem which  can  arise  in  soUs  above  60*  F. 
A  bacteria  exists  whose  metabolic  bypro- 
duct includes  sulfide  compounds  which  serve 
as  excellent  electrolyte  materials  conducive 
to  development  of  corrosion  cells.  One  can 
merely  speculate  on  whether  heat  transfer 
from  a  hot  fuel  flowing  through  a  burled 
and  tminsulated  pipeline  cotUd  create  the 
conditions  for  this  bacteria — and  whether  It 
exists  dormant  waiting  for  such  conditions 
or  would  be  introduced ! 

Engineers  in  Alaska  are  confining  their 
investigations  to  the  matters  presented  here 
for  the  nonce.  Effectiveness  of  the  various 
cathodlc  protection  systems  during  the  win- 
ter months  In  Alaskan  and  northern  Can- 
ada are  unknown,  Knopi>e  says.  Additional 
testing  is  required. 

The  CampbeU  Creek  drainage  system  la 
presently  protected  with  an  over-designed 
Imprest  current  system  placed  in  operation 
during  the  spring  of  1969.  Additional  testing 
was  being  done  during  the  past  winter  to  see 
if  the  system  Is  Indeed  adequate.  If  freezing 
the  anode  beds  reduces  the  effectiveness  ol 
the  system,  a  research  project  using  a  plat- 
ing system  for  winter  protection  will  be 
initiated. 


DUBIOUS  WISDOM,  TIMING,  AND 
LEGALITY  OP  ACCELERATED  DE- 
PRECIATION PROPOSAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
cussed the  proposed  administration  ac- 
celerated depreciation  plans  during  de- 
bate on  the  Bayh-Humphrey  unemploy- 
ment compensation  amendment.  During 
that  debate  I  questioned  the  quality  and 
merit  of  such  a  proposal. 

The  administration  has  stated  that 
tills  move  is  to  provide  fiscal  stimulus  to 
the  economy  through  an  incentive  for 
capital  investment.  I  imderstand  the 
theory  of  such  a  depreciation.  I  aJso  un- 
derstand the  theory  of  an  investment 
credit.  They  both  can  be  effective  tools  in 
stimulating  capital  expansion  of  industry 
to  meet  increased  and  possibly  inflation- 
ary consumer  demand. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  case 
at  present.  The  bottleneck  right  now  is 
lack  of  consumer  demand.  The  American 


public,  fearing  that  things  will  get  worse 
rather  than  better,  have  been  saving  at 
record  levels  rather  than  spending  «uid 
buying  consumer  goods.  What  we  need  to 
do  is  provide  the  consumer  with  an  eco- 
nomic policy  that  instills  confidence.  This 
confidence  is  not  about  to  be  fostered  by 
providing  Industry  with  an  incentive  to 
invest  in  plants  and  equipment,  particu- 
larly when  our  industrial  capacity  is 
presently  operating  at  approximately  72 
percent  of  capacity. 

Accelerated  depreciation,  in  light  of 
the  present  state  of  the  economy,  con- 
sumer demand  and  utilization  of  indus- 
trial plant  capacity,  is  like  giving  a  pair 
of  track  shoes  to  a  cripple.  He  cannot 
possibly  use  them  and  they  represent  an 
expenditure  of  funds  that  could  have 
been  spent  far  more  effectively  and  sensi- 
bly and  humanely  on  economic  cure  and 
rehabilitation. 

This  is  the  wrong  move  at  the  wrong 
time,  and  possibly,  for  the  wrong  reason. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  tiiat  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  Senator  Bayh's  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution,  reserving  the  final 
decision  on  such  a  substantial  change  in 
depreciation  policy  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  Prof.  Robert  Eisner,  of 
the  Economics  Department  of  North- 
western University  has  communicated  his 
views  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  It  is  Professor  Eisner's  position, 
and  his  position  is  extremely  well  docu- 
mented, that  the  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion will  cause  permanent  revenue  loss. 
Professor  Eisner  is  a  recognized  expert  In 
the  field  of  determinants  of  business  in- 
vestment and  has  published  extensively 
in  the  field. 

There  has  also  been  widespread  com- 
ment on  this  proposed  depreciation 
change  in  editorials  and  columns.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Professor  Eisner's  statement,  Don  Ober- 
dorfer's  column  from  the  April  1  Wash- 
ington Post  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Sunday,  April  11.  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Asset  Depreciation  Ramos  Stbtxm 
(By  Prof.  Robert  Eisner,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. Northwestern  University)^ 
The  oooiments  set  forth  below  relate  to  ttie 
proposed  asset  depredation  range  regulations 
that  were  announced  on  January  11,  1071 
and  published  In  the  Federal  Register  on 
March  13,  1971. 1  shall  focus  on  several  prem- 
ises of  the  asset  depreciation  system  which 
are  either  mathemaUcaUy  false  or  contrary 
to  generaUy  accepted  economic  principles 
and  data. 

1.  The  "Statement  by  the  President"  of 
January  11,  1971,  announcing  the  ADR  sys- 
tem declares,  "A  Uberallzatlon  of  depredation 
aUowances  is  essentially  a  change  in  the 
timing  ol  a  tax  liabUity.  The  policy  permits 
business  Arms  to  reduce  tax  payments  now, 
when  additional  purchasing  power  la  needed, 
and  to  make  up  these  payments  In  later 
years."  An  accompanying  statement  by  then 
Treasury  Secretary  David  M.  Kennedy  de- 
clares, "It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  a 
Uberallzatlon  of  depreciation  allowances  prl- 
marUy  Involves  a  iKistponement  of  the  tax 
payment,  and  that  this  payment  wlU  even- 
tually be  added  to  government  revenues." 
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THK    ADR    ST3TBM    WHi    CAT78X    PERMANl  NT 
REVINTJB    LOSSES 

These  statements  are  false.  At  the  'irorst 
thev  represent  a  consclovis  effort  on  the  part 
of  some  to  deceive  the  pubUc.  At  best  they 
represent  a  confusion  between  the  ^e- 
quences  of  the  "UberaUzatlon"  m  depi|ecla- 
tlon  for  a  single  asset  or  assets  of  a  ^ngie 
year  or  even  a  limited  number  of  yean  and 
the  permanent  ■•liberalization"  envlsagsd  in 
the  proposed  system. 

The  incorrectness  of  the  Admlnlstra  ion  s 
claims  regarding  the  ADK  system  Is  Illus- 
trated arithmetically  by  a  succession  o  nu- 
merical examples  set  forth  In  Appendix  A. 
The  example  relevant  to  the  current  Is^ue  Is 
given  in  Table  A-3,  which  Indicates  nofl  only 
ihat  the  initial  tax  savings  due  to  the  AJDR 
system  are  never  paid  back,  but  that  they 
have  added  to  them  further  savings  as  the 
years  go  on.  Indeed,  while  there  Is  a  hujjip  In 
tax  savings  (I.e..  in  the  tax  loss  to  the  -pe&B- 
unr)  during  the  transition  to  the  ADI|  sys- 
tem after  this  period  the  annual  tax  sa|vlng8 
resume  an  upward  path  equal  to  the  pef  cent 
rate  of  growth  of  equipment  acquisitions. 

The  Statement  of  the  Department  cf  the 
Treasury  of  January  11  is  thus  grievously 
misleading  In  suggesting  that  "these  changes 
will  result  m  a  reduction  In  Federal  rev  snues 
of  $0.8  bilUon  in  the  ftscal  year  eidlng 
June  30.  1971,  and  of  $2.7  bUUon  In  fiscal 
1973  rising  annually  thereafter  to  a  peaK 
of  »4  1  bllUon  in  fiscal  1976  and  falling 
thereafter  to  $2.8  blUlon  by  fiscal  i980. 
For  the  sentence  should  have  continued 
"and  rising  thereafter."  I  do  not  have 
available  the  detailed  figures  on  whlci  the 
Treasury  made  Its  estimates  but  It  Is  eiisy  to 
reconstruct  their  broad  outUnes.  Ignoring  the 
additional  loss  to  the  Treasury  due  to  th  e  new 
flrst-year  convention,  which  acts  as  a  further 
speed-up,  we  might  reconstruct  the  Treasury 
flVLes  roughly  in  Table  1  I'y  a^^^^^lr^f '?*"f 
expenditures  for  equipment  of  $75,65  3  bll- 
Uon m  1971.  growing  at  a  5  per  cent  p<ir  an- 
num ra'^  in  money  terms  (which  mat  well 
prove  to  be  conservative  If  inflatlMi  persists) 
and  further  assvunlng  for  simplicity  tl  at  all 
equipment  previously  had  a  depreciation  Ufe 
of  ten  years  and  will  now  have  a  depredation 
Ufe  of  eight  years  and  all  Is  subject  to;  sum- 
of-the-years-dlglts  depreciation.  We  cai|  then 
note  In  Table  1  that  tax  savings  are  $0(7  bll- 
Uon in  1971,  rise  annually  to  a  peak  af  $4  4 
blUlon  In  1976,  faU  thereafter  to  $l,p  bll- 
Uon by  1981,  and  do  In  fact  rise  thereafter. 
The  annual  Ux  savings  finally  stabilize  at  a 
5  per  cent  growth  rate  and.  year  aftef  year, 
amount  to  VA  per  cent  of  annual  equltment 
acquisitions.'  I 

Thus,  whatever  one's  view  of  the  e<x*iomlc 
consequences  of  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
STBtem.  there  tbould  be  no  mistake  ab^ut  Its 
arithmetic  It  is  not  a  change  In  the  Riming 
of  tax  payments.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  Reduc- 
ing tax  payments  now  In  return  for  tax  Uabll- 
lUM  in  the  future.  It  Involves  a  perm^ent. 
repeating  and  accumulating  loss  in  Ui  reve- 
nues year  after  year,  a  loss  which  wlU  ulti- 
mately grow  along  with  the  general  flate  of 
growth  of  the  economy  and  In  particular  the 
rate  of  growth  in  money  terms  of  eqult)ment 
subject  to  tax  depreciation.  The  statement 
by  the  President  issued  on  January  ll,irefer- 
rmg  to  the  ADR  system,  declared, ,  "The 
policy  permits  business  firms  to  redulce  tax 
payments  now,  when  addiUonal  purchasing 
power  Is  needed,  and  to  make  up  the*  pay- 
ments in  later  years."  The  concluding  jClause 
In  that  sentence,  "and  to  maJte  up  the^  pay- 
menU  in  later  years,"  Is  false.  Theraj  Is  no 
knowledgeable  expert  In  the  Treasury  lor  out 
of  It  who  can  sUnd  by  this  statemen ;.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  such  a  flat  contraiUcUon 
of  what  Is  an  ambiguous  matter  of  arlt!  imetic 

and  mathematics  was  Issued  in  the  n^me  of 

the  President  of  the  United  States.' 
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TABLE  1 -ANNUAL  TAX  SAVINGS  RESULTING  FROM 
SWITCH  FROM  10  YEAR  TO  8  YEAR  LIFE  FOR  SUM-OF- 
YEARS-DIGITS  DEPRECIATION  CHARGES  ON  TREASURY 
ASSUMPTION  OF  J75.656.0OO,0OO  OF  EQUIPMENT 
ACQUISITIONS  IN  1971  AND  5  PERCENT  PER  ANNUM 
GROWTH  THEREAFTER  (HALF-YEAR  CONVENTION) 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 
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(1) 


Year 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Depreciation  charges  Tax  saving 

(48  percent 

10  year           8  year  ot (3) 

lite                life  minus  (2)) 


1— 19n                 -..-  6.878  8.406 

2-972 20,289  24.588 

3_973"" 32.996  39,478 

iZ974"   44.962  53,010 

5Z975"             56,152  65.118 

IZ976":  66,526  75.729 

7Z977                  ..-  76.042  84,769 

8_1978"'"     84,658  92,160 

9I979"            92,330  97,819 

10-1980""     99,010  102.710 

1^981             104,648  107,845 

2_982""       109,880  113,237 

15-1985""     127.201  131,087 

20^»0"       162,344  167,304 

Su^tol9'80'. 579.843  643  787 

Sum  S   985":::....  1,158,089  1.239  699 

Sum  W   990     1,896,094  2.000.250 


733 
2.064 
3,111 
3.863 
4,304 
4,417 
4.189 
3,601 
2,635 
1.776 
1,535 
1.611 
1.865 
2,381 
30  693 
39, 173 
49,995 


2.  In  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  press 
conference  of  January  11,  1971,  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Mr.  David  M.  Kennedy 
declares,  "The  reform  of  depreciation  policy 
vrtll  encourage  business  to  increase  Its  invest- 
ment in  new  machinery  and  equipment,  .  .  ." 
Dr.  Paul  W.  Mccracken,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers  de- 
clares. "These  basic  changes  would  also  have 
a  favorable  Impact  on  the  market  for  capital 
goods  In  1971."  In  answer  to  a  question  by  a 
reporter.  ".  .  .  can  you  quantify  the  impact 
this  move  wUl  have  on  Investment  levels  In 
the  next  few  years?  And  the  remainder  of 
this  year  and  "72?".  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Tax 
Policy,  declares,  "We  think  this  will  have  a 
substantial  Impact  on  Investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  but  I  wouldnt  make  an  ef- 
fort to  quantify  It."  Dr.  McCracken  said,  "It's 
Impossible,  of  course,  to  do  anything  more 
than  form  some  kind  of  Judgment  about  this. 
The  Impact  here  wlU  build  fairly  slowly." 

THK   ADR   SYSTEM    IS   UNUKELY   TO    HAVE   MUCH 
EFFECT  ON  CAPTtAL   INVESTMENT 

The  fact  Is  that  there  Is  little  evidence 
that  "liberalization"  of  depreciation  allow- 
ances Of  this  type  will  have  much  effect  on 
investment.  There  are  strong  arguments  why 
It  should  not  be  expected  to  have  much  ef- 
fect, and  certainly  almost  no  effect  over  the 
short  period  when  a  stimulus  to  Investment 
Is.  according  to  some,  considered  desirable. 
"ITiere  are  essentially  two  Justifications  for 
the  argument  that  Increased  depreciation  al- 
lowances for  tax  purposes  will  Increase  Invest- 
ment. As  Dr.  McCracken  put  It  himself,  these 
are  that  the  Increased  depreciation  allow- 
ances will  Increase  "the  cash  flow  and  the 
rate  of  return." 

The  first  of  these  Justifications  Is  In  con- 
siderable contradiction,  at  the  level  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  to  fundamental  eco- 
nomic theory  and  analysis  of  a  free  enter- 
prise, proflt-orlented  sy^m.  For  under  such 
a  system,  business  decision-makers,  unlike 
bureaucrats  In  some  managed  economies,  are 
expected  to  spend  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
money  tJiat  they  get  or  are  allotted  but  on 
the  basis  of  what  will  Increase  profits  (or 
reduce  losses) .  There  Is  little  point  to  In- 
vestment by  a  firm  faced  with  excess  de- 
mand and  falling  utilization  ol  capacity.  To 
argue  that  American  business  wotild  Increase 
expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment  on  the 
basis  of  cash  flow  rather  than  profit  expec- 
tations suggests  a  surprising  lack  of  faith  In 
and  vinderstanding  of  the  nature  of  a  profit 
economy.  To  suggest  that  a  firm  with  expec- 
tations that  additional  plant  and  equipment 


would  add  to  profits  (or  reduce  losses)  would 
not  make  such  expenditures  unless  cash  were 
In  hand  or  "flowing  In"  Is  to  argue  that  our 
prided  capital  markets  have  ceased  to 
function. 

It  Is  of  course  true  that  certain  firms,  par- 
ticularly small  ones,  are  forced  to  allow  their 
Investment  to  be  limited  by  cash  flow  and 
sources  of  credit  which  are  closely  tied  to 
such  cash  flow  or  to  proflts.  It  may  proper- 
ly be  the  concern  cf  government  to  remove 
and  reduce  Imperfections  In  capital  mar- 
kets that  cause  these  constraints  to  be  felt 
by  small  flrms.  But  this  Is  hardly  true  of  the 
bulk  of  large  American  industry  which  ac- 
counts for  the  bulk  of  plant  and  equipment 
spending.  I  have  devoted  a  major  part  of 
my  career  to  study  of  the  determinants  of 
business  Investment  and  have  written  ex- 
tensively on  studies  Involving  both  Inter- 
views of  business  executives  and  fairly  elab- 
orate statistical  or  econometric  Investiga- 
tion of  the  actual  relations  between  busi- 
ness spending  and  the  variables  which  might 
affect  them.  There  Is  little  or  no  sound  evi- 
dence, I  can  assure  you,  that  cash  flow  as 
such  affects  the  long  run  rate  of  Invest- 
ment. What  Influence  It  or  past  proflts  have 
Is  related  largely  to  smaller  firms  and  per- 
haps. In  the  case  of  fluctuating  profits,  to 
the  timing  of  investment.  But  in  regard  to 
the  tlmtag,  as  Dr.  McCracken  acknowledges, 
"The  impact  here  will  build  fairly  slowly.  It 
takes  time  for  these  decisions  of  course  to 
be  changed." 

The  second  Justification  for  the  argument 
that   increased  depreciation  allowances  will 
stimulate  investment  relates  to  the  "Incen- 
tive" effect  or  the  Influence  or  expected  rate 
or  return  on  Investment.  This  argument  Is 
m  principle  a  stronger  one  but  the  magni- 
tude of  the  effect  may  readUy  be  exagger- 
ated. I  have  no  independent  calculations  at 
this  time,  but  we  may  note  Dr.  McCracken  s 
estimate  that  the  new  measures  "wUl  mean 
roughly  a  percentage  point  increase  In  rate 
of  return."  However,  the  fact  is  that  busi- 
ness investment  has  shown  Itself  to  be  rela- 
tively uninfluenced  by  analogoxis  changes  In 
the  cost  of  capital  as  measured  by  the  rate 
of  interest  and  this,  as  Is  weU  understood 
In  modem  economics,  involves  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  fluctuations  of  expected  rates 
of  return  and  costs  of  capital.  The  question 
of  how  much  any  given  change  In  the  ex- 
pected  aftertax  return  on  capital  wlU  In- 
duce a  substitution  to  more  capital  Inten- 
sive production  is  a  matter  of  what  we  caU 
the  elasticity  of  substitution,  influenced  by 
technological  as  well  as  other  conslderaUons. 
The  evidence  Is  accumulating  that  long  run 
substitution  possibilities  are  significant,  but 
far  from  unlimited,  and  that  short  run  sub- 
stitution Is  decidedly  smaller.  While  in  aU 
fairness,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  elasticity 
of  substitution,  or  the  expected  effect  froro 
any   given   percentage   change   in  expected 
rate  of  return,  remains  uncertain  In  current 
economic   analysis,   there   Is   no   agreement 
that  the  effect  Is  likely  to  be  large  and  t  « 
Uiterestlng  that,  on  a  matter  that  Is  critical. 
Dr.  McCracken  was  not  prepared  publicly  to 
offer  any  estimates  of  what  the  effect  would 
be.  I  would  suggest  that  the  best  estimates 
would  indicate  that  the  effects,  partlctilarly 
in  the  short  run,  would  be  small,  mvolving 
a   considerably  smaller   increase   in  capital 
expenditures  than  the  loss  In  tax  revenues 
associated  with  the  Increased  tax  deprecia- 
tion, and  there  are  a  number  of  studies 
which  have  indicated  as  much. 
There  Are  Better  Ways  To  Stimulate  Cavital 
Investment 
But  what  must  be  stated  most  directly  is 
that.  If  the  objective  were  to  Increase  Inv^ 
ment    spending,    economic    analysis    makM 
clear  that  a  far  more  effective  device.  dollM 
fOT  doUar  of  tax  lose  to  the  Treasury,  would 
be  some  form  of  direct  investment  subsidy 


Avr^  ^^  ^^^^ 
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,,  tax  credit.  And  here.  I  might  add.  the  sub- 
fdvthould  be  structured  In  such  a  way  as  to 
^lr\  maximum  Incentive  effect  rather 
itZn  maximum  cash  flow  to  flrms  and  tax 

inm    " TV,,,.     ♦«,    y^^tttkr    than 


tlve  vrtth  foreign  flrms  that  receive  such 
subsidies  from  the  public  purse.  This  argu- 
ment. I  must  Insist  Is  based  upon  a  profound 
misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  inter- 
national  trade  and   Internatlonsd   economic 


quire  the  increased  capital  to  produce  the 
increased  output. 

THE     ADR     SYSTEM     IS     DESTABILIZING 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  faster  depre- 


,^tome  Treasury.  Thus,  far  better  than  national   trade  and   international   economic  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  pro-cyclical  rather  than 

\^  wneral  7  per  cent  tax  credit  for  equip-  relations.  In  the  flret  place,  American  in-  counter-cycUcal.  For  the  faster  Is  deprecla- 

ment  spending  in  previous  law  would  be  a  dustry  Is  generally  able  to  compete  vei7  well  ^           ^^^  ^^^  ^^  g^^        attributable 

m^h  tUgher  4x  credit,  say  14  per  cent  or  28  abroad.  The  United  Statee  has  had  positive  ^    '^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^    investment.    That 

STcent  or  even  56  per  cent,  restricted  as  far  net  exports,  that  is.  has  exported  more  than  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^^  depreciation,  the  tax 

^o^lble  to  equipment  spending  that  would  It  has  imported  In  goods  and  services   (on  ^^^        ^^^  ^  greatest  In  boom  times  when 

^f^ve  been  undertaken  In  the  absence  of  National  Income  Account)  for  every  one  of  i^^egt^ient  has  been  high  and  least  In  reces- 

Z^  credit  or  subsidy.  This  might  be  done  the  last  twenty-five  y^  from  1946  to  the  ^^^^  ^^  depressions  when  Investment  has 

hv  i«Dlylng  the  credit,  for  example,  only  to  present.    Prellmli^    figures    for    1930    Put  ^^^  ^^^    ^  ,,^„^      automatic   stabUlzing 

mv«tment   In   excess   of    some    average    of  that  surplus  at  $3.6  bUllon.  In  fact   despite  ^^^^           ^^^^  ^^^  ^^jj^j  ^^  ^^^. 

'^!fi„=  ,nv«tment    <wlth   appropriate   ad-  the  drain  of  government  spending  for  mill-  ^'.^a  less  tax  relief  In  booms.  "Llberal- 


tary  activities  In  Southeast  Asia  and  for  the 
support  of  large  armed  forces  in  foreign 
countries,  the  United  States  has  been  tend- 
ing over  the  years  to  be  a  net  Investor  abroad 


sions  and  less  tax  relief  In  booms.  "Liberal- 
ized" or  faster  depreciation  then  has  exactly 
the  opposite  effect,  giving  more  tax  relief  In 
booms  when  It  Is  not  needed  and  less  tax 
relief  In  recessions  when  It  Is  needed. 


mv«tment'  such  a  system  would  have  the  and   acquirer  of  long  term  foreign   assets. 

Sv^?^e  If  more  business  Investment  were  And  if  there  were  a  problem  in  our  balance 

idvantage,  "  "i"    .     ^,       .j.-  r-^rards  or  tax  oi  payments,  particularly  of  foreign  coun- 

deslred.  °' "^""^^"'"^.TJj,  ,„,j^  count  rather  tries  acquiring  more  In  the  way  of  American      "liberalizations"  of  tax  depreciation— coming 

benefits  where  *|^*y  ^^  {|*  j^"f  ^he  lost  tax  currency  than  they  vrtsh.  the  clear  economic     on  top  of  a  long  series  of  liberalizations  of 


CONCLXTSION 

It  Should  be  clear  then  that  the  current 
"liberalizations  ■  of  tax  depreciation — coming 


rather  than  distortion  of  ovir  own  economy. 

Inasmuch   as   the   dollar   has   become   the 

reserve  currency  of  the  world,  such  adjust- 


Dfsvious  investment   (with  appropriate 

lustments  for  new  flrms)  or  to  Investment  In 

excess  of  some  per  cent  (probably  more  than 

100  per  cent)  of  depreciation  charges,  which 

are  themselves  as  weighted  average  of  past 

investment.  Such  a  system  would  have  the 

Sl^taee  If  more  business  investment  were      Ana  u  mere  vi^re  a  prooiem  m  our  p»ii««, 

S^i^of  concentrating  the  rewards  or  tax      of  payments,  particularly  of  foreign  coun 

benefit! 

than  squanaeri.iB^"-  """-"'   -"—  answer   would    be   changes   In    the    relative     which  the  most  notable  were  In  the  Revenue 

revenues  for  investment  wnicn  wouiu     a  ^^^   ^^   American   and   foreign   currencies      Act   of    1954   introducing   sum-of-the-years- 

been  undertaken  anyway.  '^ 

In  this  connection  It  should  be  stated,  how- 
ever that  the  proposition  that  business  In- 

vertment  should  secure  tax  benefl^  and  ^  ^^^^  essentiaUy  be  undertaken  by 

cliU  «<=°"'-f8«'"«i',*^ 'f„^'^f  ^?f7,oVne^^  i°reign  countries  concerned   with   their  ex- 

WhUe  °'^,^,,«'^,"^^*Jtt  all  clear  that  t^      cesslve   (or  deficient)    accumulation  of  dol- 
„  it  stands    It  is  not  at  f"  «'^^^  *^**  *f,!      lars.  But  for  the  economy  as  a  whole  It  must 

whole  structure  of  *»»ff  • /"^"°'^6  *"  P~  always  be  true  that  as  long  as  exchange  rates  ments,  thus  suggesting  that  the  Treasury 
ticular  preferential  j'^^^^'^""  .^°  .  ^^P'^^^  are  reasonably  appropriate,  a  nation  will  find  would  lose  tax  revenues  now  but  gain  them 
gains,  has  ^Jjo*, already  distorted  the  iree  ^^^^  exporting  those  goods  In  which  It  has  back  later  from  the  affected  taxpayers.  Sec- 
market  In  the  ,'ll'^5°"°i^  ^^^B^ffJi^J  T«  ty,Zr«  a  comparative  cost  advantage  and  importing  ond,  as  a  measure  to  Increase  business  Invest- 
spending  for  plant  and  equipment^  is  tnere  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  it  is  at  a  comparative  ment  it  Is  dubious  at  best,  slow  In  its  effects, 
wiaiy  a  considered  Judgment  "lat  more  ^^^^  disadvantage.  A  tax  subsidy  to  capital-  and  particularly  costly  to  the  Treasury  In 
gpenmngforbusmeM^equipmentjs^esirame      ^^^^^^^5^^  industries  can  only   give  them  a     terms  of  the  amount  of  Increased  Investment 

^^^^^^^^^^^  advantage  over  less  capital-in- 
tensive industries.  We  then  find  ourselves  not 

Increasing  total  exports  but  exporting  more 

of  those  products  that  receive  the  greatest 

tax  subsidies,   particularly   capital-intensive 

manufacturing,  and  exporting  less  (or  Im 

porting  more)  of  less  capital-intensive  out 


digits  and  double-rate  declining  balance  tax 
depreciation.  In  1962  with  the  major  revi- 
sions of  estimated  lives,  and  In  subsequent 
years  vrtth  the  failure  to  enforce  the  reserve 
ratio  test — are  not  In  the  public  Interest. 
First,  they  have  been  falsely  presented  as  In- 
volving only  a  change  In  timing  of  tax  pay« 


rather  than  spending  In,  for  example,  re- 
search and  development,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, or  improvement  of  management  effi- 
ciency (or  even  business  structures)? 

ADR   IN    EFTECT    DISCRIMINATES    AGAINST 
IMPORTANT    TYPES     OF     INVESTMENT 

But  beyond  this,  why  stimulate  business 


which  may  result  for  each  dollar  of  tax  loss. 
Third,  it  represents  a  distortion  In  existing 
markets  and  an  alteration  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  Income  and  command  over  resources 
which  Is  particularly  unj\istlfied  In  view  of 
all  of  the  competing  needs  for  investment  In 
human  capital    public  goods,  and  the  at- 


eauloment  spending  rather  than  investment      put  such  as,  for  example,  agricultural  prod-      mosphere  In  which  we  live.  Fourth,  its  pre- 


In  human  capital.  In  education,  in  health, 
in  basic  research?  Is  It  even  clear  that  we 
want  more  plant  and  equipment  spending, 
that  Is.  accumulation  of  capital  for  the  fu- 
ture, rather  than  greater  private  consump- 
tion or  greater  enjoyment  of  leisure  or 
greater  government  Investment  In  public 
goods  and  the  general  welfare?  I  am  not  one 
that  believes  that  the  free  market,  or  the 
imperfectly  free  markets  that  we  have  In  our 
economy,  should  never  be  infiuenced  by  gov- 
ernment. But  I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the 
▼lew  that  government  should  be  restrained 
m  its  intervention  and  should  only  Interfere 
with  private  markets  when  there  is  a  clear 
Indication  that  they  are  not  functioning  ap- 
propriately and  that  Interference  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  Is  called  for.  This  might  apply 
to  those  economic  activities  that  Involve 
what  economists  call  external  diseconomies, 
such  as  air  and  water  pollution.  This  may 
also  apply  where  capital  markets  are  notori- 
ously Imperfect,  as  in  the  market  for  human 
capital;  Investment  In  the  potential  of  Indi- 
vidual human  beings  Is  frequently  beyond 
their  own  means  and  too  risky  for  an  indi- 
vidual outsider.  But  one  of  the  last  places 
where  I  would  think  that  government  Inter- 
vention, help  or  subsidy  Is  called  for  Is  in 
the  private  Investment  decisions  of  the  great 
bulk  of  American  Industry.  There  Is  no  need 
for  a  handout  to  American  Industry  to  per- 
suade them  to  do  what  should  be  In  their 
own  interest,  that  is  have  the  optimal  capital 
and  Investment  policies  for  their  own  effi- 
ciency and  proflts. 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  CONSmERATIONB  DO  NOT 
BTTPPORT    THK    ADR    SYSTEM 

It  Is  broadly  hinted,  although  rarely  sys- 
temaUcaUy  argued,  that  increased  or  Uber- 


ucts.  The  American  people  should  not  be 
deceived.  Measures  of  this  kind  cannot  help 
the  American  economy  as  a  whole  by  forcing 
foreigners  to  buy  an  even  greater  excess  of 
products  from  us  over  what  they  In  turn  send 
to  us.  for  we  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  Im- 
pose this,  even  If  It  were  desirable.  They 
result  ultimately  In  more  sales  by  some  Amer- 
ican producers  at  the  expense  of  sales  by 
other  American  producers. 

POSSIBLE  ADVANTAGES  OF  ADR  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
tnTLlTY  AREA  ARE  LIMITED  BY  ACCOUNTING 
AND  RATE- MAKING   RESTRICTIONS 

I  might  close  this  particular  discussion  by 
calling  attention  to  a  curious  Irony  as  well  as 
Inconsistency  In  Administration  proposals  to 
date.  There  s  something  to  be  said,  where  we 
are  concerned  with  combating  Inflation  as 
virell  as  stimulating  the  economy,  for  tax  sub- 
sidles  that  tend  to  lower  costs  and  hence 
lower  prices  in  a  reasonably  free  market. 
Liberalized  depreciation  allowances  might 
ultimately  have  some  slight  beneflclal  effect 
in  this  direction  by  lowerng  capital  costs  after 
taxes  and  hence  bringing  down  prices.  Yet 
in  the  one  area  where  this  might  be  most 
likely  to  occur,  that  is  in  the  area  of  public 
utility  Investment,  there  are  restrictions  on 
accounting  and  rate  regulation  which  operate 
to  prevent  regulated  utilities  from  passing 
the  tax  savings  from  liberalized  depreciation 
on  to  ultimate  consumers.  Such  restrictions 
prevent  the  operation  of  this  price-reducing 
effect.  Ironically  such  restrictions  also  tend 
to  reduce  the  presumably  desired  Impact  on 
Investment.  For  one  way  in  which  liberalized 
tax  depreciation  would  encourage  Investment 
Is  precisely  by  what  Is  called  In  economic 
theory  an  "output  effect,"  that  Is.  bringing 


sumed  value  In  terms  of  competition  with 
foreign  producers  Is  fallacious;  it  can  at  best 
help  some  American  producers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  American  producers.  Fifth,  It 
win  contribute  to  rather  than  counteract 
cyclical  fluctuations,  stimulating  booms  and 
deepening  depressions. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Asset  Depreciation 
Range  proposals  should  be  withdrawn.  I 
question  whether  toiy  special  equipment  In- 
vestment Incentive  Is  socially  desirable  but, 
if  the  objective  Is  to  Increase  Investment 
spending,  some  form  of  direct  Investment 
subsidy  or  tax  credit  Is  a  far  more  effective 
device,  dollar  for  dollar  of  tax  loss,  than  Is 
the  ADR  proposal. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Mr.  Eisner  Is  a  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Northwestern  University,  and  a  Research  As- 
sociate of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  neither  of  which  Institutions  are 
of  course  In  any  way  responsible  for  the 
views  expressed  herein. 

'  The  exact  calculations  are  based  upon 
equation  (4.26)  and  (4.27)  In  the  mathemati- 
cal supplMnent  to  my  article,  "Depreciation 
and  the  New  Tax  Law,"  Harvard  Business  Re- 
view, January-February  1955.  This  does  not 
take  Into  account  the  change  in  the  first  year 
convention,  the  new  salvage  provision  and 
the  fact  that  equipment  lives  are  varied 
rather  than  all  equal  to  the  assumed  mean. 
All  of  these  factors,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
some  flrms  still  apply  stralghtUne  deprecia- 
tion, produce  further  tax  savings,  beyond 
our  estimates. 

•  Administration  spokesmen  have  made 
another  logically  distinct  argument,  however 
blurred  in  rhetoric,  that  the  tax  loss  to  the 


..^-.^j  «B"<^,  i'"»i'  juurewcu  ur  uuwi-  about  an  Increased  demand  and  expansion  as  ^^ 

allzed  depreciation  allowances  are  somehow  a  consequence  of  the  lower  prices  of  final  Treasury  now   ^^  ^""^^f  L.^r^P^"?^ 

necessary  to  make  American  firms  compeU-  product,  thus  stimulating  Investors  to  ac-  as  a  consequence  of  higher  Income  in  the 
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future.  This  Is  an  argument  that  oould  be 
made  for  any  tax  cut.  Its  applicability  acre 
Is  particularly  dubious  because  of  the  limited 
and  questionable  stimulatory  effect  of  this 
liberalized  depreciation  as  discussed  below. 
To  the  extent  that  this  proposal  prov*  a 
substitute  for  other,  more  effective  stln^ul- 
atory  and  growth-Inducing  measures,  It  »iay 
actually  still  further  lower  future  tax  i>ay- 
ments  along  with  future  Incomes. 

•See,  for  example,  papers  by  R.  M.  Coen 
and  by  R.  Eisner,  "Tax  Policy  and  Invsst- 
ment  Behavior:  Comment,"  American  I'co- 
nomic  Review.  June  1969,  pp.  370-379  tnd 
379-388. 

Appendix 

The  effect  of  the  permitted  speed-uri  In 
depreciation  by  20  per  cent  (aside  from  the 
new  Initial  year  convention  which  repres(  nts 
an  additional  speed-up)  may  be  more  reallly 
Illustrated  arithmetically  by  considering  a 
switch  from  a  flve-year  life  to  a  four-year 
life.  To  do  so  we  shall  construct  sevsral 
numerical  examples  Involving  the  very  sin  iple 


TABLE  A-1. -DEPRECIATION  CHARGES  FROM  A  SINGLl 
20  PERCENT '•LIBERALIZATION' OR  CHANGE  FROM  5 
LINE  AND  SUM-OF-THE-YEARS-DIGITS  DEPRECIATI 
EARLY  IN  1971 


YEAR'S  ACQUISITIONS,  EFFECTS  OF 

fEAR  LIFE  TO  4  YEAR  LIFE.STRAIGHT- 

{180  OF  EQUIPMENT  PURCHASED 


(N 


0) 


(2)  (3) 

Str«ight-lin«  deprBciatioh 


Ytar 


5  year 
IHe 


Tax 

sa  ring 

(48 

cei  it 

4  year  (3)rr  Inus 
me  :  2)) 


1-1971 $36  »45 

2-1972 - 36  45 

3-1973... 36  45 

4-1974 36  45 

^1975 36               0 

6-1976 0 0^ 

Sum 180  180 


-1 


stralght-Une  method  as  well  as  the  more 
liberal  and  realistic  sum-of-the-years  digits 
depreciation. 

Let  us  first  assume  a  Arm  that  acquires 
»180  of  equipment  early  In  1971  and  none 
in  subsequent  years.  It  should  be  noted 
readily  that  with  regard  to  such  acquisitions 
of  a  single  year,  as  shown  In  Table  A-1,  four- 
year-Ufe,  straight-line  depreciation  Is  higher 
and  taxes  are  saved  for  each  of  the  first  four 
years,  but  this  is  all  cancelled  out  In  the 
fifth  year.  With  sum-of-the-years  digits  de- 
preciation, tax  saving  occurs  In  only  the 
first  two  years,  1971  and  1972.  and  there  Is 
a  payback  In  1974  and  1975,  the  last  two 
years  of  the  original  flve-year  period.  In  both 
cases  there  Is  what  amounts  to  an  Interest- 
free  loan,  a  far  from  Insignificant  matter, 
but  the  "loan"  Is  paid  back  by  the  end  of 
the  originally  estimated  period  of  life  of 
equipment. 

There  are  very  few  substantial  firms,  how- 
ever, that  acquire  equipment  In  one  year 
and  then  never  again.  Indeed  EUch  a  firm 
could  obviously  not  last  very  long.  And  for 
the  economy  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  the 


substantial  firms  that  account  for  the  bulk 
of  spending,  equipment  purchase  is  a  re- 
peated process,  perhaps  fluctuating  but  gen- 
erally considerable  and.  In  the  long  run, 
growing.  In  Table  A-2  we  assume,  however,  a 
firm  whose  acquisitions  are  still  not  grow- 
ing but  are  merely  constant,  year  after 
year,  at  $180.  With  stralght-Une  depreciation 
we  then  see  tax  savings,  as  a  consequeoce 
of  the  speed-up  of  depreciation  permitted 
In  the  ADR  system,  of  $4.32  In  1971,  $8  64  in 
1972,  $12.96  In  1973  and  $17.28  In  1974.  In 
1975  the  tax  savings  come  to  an  end.  In  the 
sens*  that  they  are  not  repeated,  but  there 
Is  never  any  "payback,"  as  long  as  equip- 
ment purchases  stay  constant,  which  Implies 
that  the  firm  replaces  Its  expiring  equipment. 
The  firm  has  thus  received  tax  savings  of 
$43.20  which  It  keeps.  There  la  apparently 
some  disposition  to  refer  to  these  tax  savings 
as  Interest-free  loans.  They  are  indeed  the 
most  desirable  kind.  Interest-free  loans  which 
are  never  to  be  paid  back.  Semantics  aside, 
a  mathematician  would  be  hard-pressed  to 
distinguish  a  permanent.  Interest-free  loan 
and  a  pure  gift. 
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TABLE  A-2.-DEPRECIATI0N  CHARGES  FROM  A  STEADY  STREAM  OF  ACQUISITION,  EFFECTS 
OF  20  PERCENT  "LIBERALIZATION"  OF  CHANGE  FROM  5  YEAR  LIFE  TO  4  YEAR  LIFE. 
STRAIGHT-LINE  AND  SUM-OF-THE-YEARS-OIGITS  DEPRECIATION.  (180  OF  EQUIPMEI«T 
PURCHASED  EARLY  IN  EACH  YEAR  BEGINNING  IN  1971 
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180 
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0 
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0 

180 

180 

0 

180 

180 

0 

43.20  . 

28.  Kl 

The  situation  Is,  at  course,  analogous  for 
sum-of-the-years  digits  depreciation,  al- 
though the  tax  loss  to  the  Treasury  tdtals 
only  $28.80  for  a  firm  buying  $180  of  eqijlp- 
ment  per  year,  the  lesser  amount  being  due  to 
the  fact  that  stun-of-the-years  digits  de- 
preciation is  already  considerably  more  rajjld. 
In  terms  of  a  weighted  average  of  deprecia- 
tion charges  by  period,  than  is  straight-line 
depreciation,  and  hence  there  is  less  further 
saving  available  from  a  corresponding  speed- 
up. 

In  Table  A-3  we  turn  to  a  more  realistic 
case.  This  is  the  one  assumed  by  the  Treas- 


ury analysts.  In  which  equipment  acquisi- 
tions are  growing  at  a  5  per  cent  per  annum 
rate  in  money  terms.  It  Is  then  t^parent  that 
the  tax  savings  of  the  first  four  years  are  not 
only  never  paid  back;  they  have  added  to 
them  fvirther  savings  In  later  years.  Indeed, 
while  there  Is  a  b\imp  in  tax  savings  (tax 
loss  to  the  Treasury)  during  the  period  of 
transition,  before  any  of  the  assets  subject 
to  ADR  have  exhausted  their  depreciation, 
after  this  period  the  annual  tax  savings  re- 
sume an  upward  path  equal  to  the  per  cent 
rate  of  growth  of  equipment  acquisitions. 


TABLE  A-3. -DEPRECIATION  CHARGES  FROM  A 
20  PERCENT  LIBERALIZATION  OF  CHANGE  FROM 
DIGITS  DEPRECIATION 


STRE/*I  OF  ACQUISITIONS  GROWING  AT  A  5-PERCENT  RATE;  EFFECTS  OF 
5->  EAR  LIFE  TO  4-YEAR  LIFE;  STRAIGHT  LINE  AND  SUM-OF-THE-YEARS 
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5-y«ar  lite 
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$180.00 
189.00 
198.45 
208.37 
218.79 
229.73 


$36.00 
73.80 
113.49 
155. 16 
198.92 
208.87 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Apr.  1, 
1971] 

A  Cttriotts  Tax  Brxax 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

January  11  was  a  dreary  morning  In  La- 

guna  Beach,  CJallf .,  and  it  was  not  brightened 

by  the  word  from  the  White  House  »reaB 
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$72.00 

$5.76 

8.86 

111.00 

129.60 
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13.62 

152. 55 

172.08 

9.37 

18.62 

184.18 

198.68 

6.96 

2.27 

205.39 

208.62 

1.55 

2.38 

215.66 

219.05 

1.63 

staff  that  the  dally  news  briefing  would  be 
held  that  afternoon  instead  of  the  customary 
11  ajn. 

Noon  on  the  West  Coast  is  3  pjn.  on  the 
East  Coast — the  closing  hour  for  the  New 
Tork  Stock  Exchange — and  thus  the  common 
expectation  among  the  reporters  was  that 
some  sort  of  economic  news  was  In  the  mak- 


ing, timed  for  release  after  the  closing  of  the 
Big  Board. 

The  guess  was  correct.  At  12:20  Presi- 
dential Press  Secretary  Ron  Zlegler  turned 
up  with  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Charls  Walker,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
John  Nolan  and  a  two-page  presidential 
statement  which  began,  "Today  I  have  ap- 
proved three  Important  changes  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  depreciation  provisions 
of  the  tax  laws  ..." 

The  news  released  and  the  briefing  by  the 
Treasury  officials  was  dry-as-dust,  and  most 
reporters  found  themselves  scratching  their 
heads  tmd  wondering  what  the  story  was  all 
about.  Now,  more  than  two  months  later, 
more  Information  and  perspective  Is  avail- 
able. It  Is  quite  a  story. 

As  calculated  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  new  depreciation  rules  for  taxing  equip- 
ment will  permit  corporations  to  "defer" 
paying  $3  billion  in  U.S.  taxes  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  and  even  larger  sums  in  years 
to  come.  Since  millions  and  billions  and 
trillions  soxxnd  pretty  much  alike  to  most 
of  us,  It  IB  difficult  to  grasp  what  an  enor- 
mous stun  this  is.  By  comparison  with  the 
$3  billion  corporate  tax  break: 

The  President's  welfare  reform  proposal  to 
bring  every  family  of  four  In  America  up  to 
a  minimum  income  level  of  $1,600  a  year 
would  cost  $2.1  billion.  This  has  set  off  a  Wg 
battle  In  Congress  and  the  country. 

Total  VS.  aid  to  preschool,  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  the  coming  year  is 
budgeted  at  $3.6  blUion. 

Last  year,  Mr  Nixon  vetoed  the  education 
bill  because  ODUgress  exceeded  his  request 
by  $453  mlUlon  and  the  housing  bill  because 
it  exceeded  his  request  by  $614  mllUon. 

Another  surprising  thing  alxjut  the  "de- 
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^ifttlon"  tax  change  Is  that  congressional 
S^on  was  not  requested.  Assistant  Treasury 
Sii^ta^  Nolan  said  in  an  interview  last  week 
^^ce  congress  had  authorized  a  "rea- 
*^  .wJ"  tax  rebate  for  the  obsolescence  of 
SSmery,  the  costly  change  did  not  need 

'^*;  'jSrabout  the  legal  authority.  A 
,9M  ^easury  study  quoted  "leading  ex- 
«rtB"  as  indicating  that  legislation  would 
CrMUlred  for  further  changes  in  the  depre- 
^^rvSes.  Moreover,  President  Nixon's 
Si  Force  on  Business  Taxation,  headed  by  a 
I^ner  of  Mr.  Nixon's  former  Wall  Street 
taw  firm  "Strongly"  recommended  last  fall 
ttiat  depreciation  changes  be  made  by  legls- 

''T'ae-year-old  1970  law  school  graduate 
nanied  Tom  Stanton,  now  working  for  Ralph 
Steer's  Public  Interest  Research  Group,  filed 
fun  in  federal  court,  to  force  the  Treasury 
to  at  least  hold  a  public  hearing  before  mak- 
^  the  $3  biUlon-per-year  tax  change.  The 
-^asury  replied  that  it  had  planned  to  hold 
.  hearing  all  along— though  the  Jan.  11  an- 
nouncement said  nothing  about  hearings  and 
presented   the    tax    changes    as    presidential 

*The  pubUc  hearing  Is  scheduled  for  May  3, 
based  on  written  opinions  from  the  public, 
which  are  due  April  12.  Assistant  Secretary 
Nolan  told  me  "we  will  listen  to  everybody 
who  has  something  to  say— I  will  add  that  it 
is  highly  unlikely  we  will  change  the  con- 
cept of  what  we  recommended." 

As  the  Treasury  sees  It,  the  $3  billion 
change  in  tax  rules  Is  necessary  to  encourage 
the  modernization  of  American  Industry  to 
compete  virlth  other  nations.  According  to 
Nolan  it  was  not  up  to  the  Treasury  to  weight 
this  need  against  the  possible  use  of  $3  bil- 
lion for  school  aid,  family  assistance,  anti- 
pollution efforts  or  other  purpoees. 

"An  expenditure  decision  Is  up  to  Con- 
gress," Nolan  seald— but  In  a  world  of  limited 
resources,  revenue  decisions  are  crucial  to 
expenditure  decisions. 

Despite  the  traditional  Jealousy  about  the 
power  of  the  ptuse,  hardly  a  voice  has  been 
raised  In  Congress  about  the  substance, 
procedure  or  Impact  of  the  Treasury-White 
House  decision  of  Jan.  11,  Maybe  the  law- 
makers agree  with  it.  Then  again,  mayl)e  they 
don't  understand  It  either. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  Apr.  11, 
19711 
A  $36  BnxiON  Tax  Break 

Changed  depreciation  rules  proposed  by  the 
Administration  would  represent  a  huge  tax 
gift  to  business.  By  the  Treasury's  own  esti- 
mate, the  liberalized  virrlte-off  of  capital  as- 
sets, coupled  with  special  allowances  for  "re- 
pair, maintenance,  rehabilitation,  and  Im- 
provement" of  eligible  property,  would  result 
In  a  revenue  loss  of  $3  billion  In  fiscal  1972 
alone.  Between  now  and  fiscal  1980,  the  total 
tax  break  to  business  would  amo\int  to  an 
estimated  $36  billion. 

Despite  the  Administration's  claim  that  It 
has  a  clear  legal  right  to  change  depreciation 
"tolerances,"  Boris  I.  Blttker,  Sterling  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  Tale  University,  has  filed 
a  statement  vrtth  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice challenging  the  Treasury's  statutory  au- 
thority to  let  taxpayers  depreciate  assets  over 
60  wide  a  range.  He  contends  that  the  Treas- 
ury requires  explicit  Congressional  authority, 
and  that  the  changes  amount  to  setting  new 
tax  rates. 

The  Administration's  rationale  for  the  tax 
give-away  is  that  It  would  stimulate  business 
spending  on  new  plant  and  equipment  and 
thus  speed  up  the  sluggish  economy.  But 
the  Administration  has  published  no  esti- 
mates of  how  big  an  Investment  bang  It 
expects  from  all  those  lost  tax  bucks.  Pri- 
vate economists  forecast  that  the  Impact 
on  Investment  will  be  far  less  than  the  tax 
losses.  It  is  foolhardy.  In  any  event,  to  Justify 


a  tax  give-away  stretching  many  years  Into 
the  future  on  the  ground  that  the  economy 
needs  an  Immediate  shot  In  the  arm. 

If  the  economy  does  need  extra  stimulation 
to  reduce  unemployment,  there  are  better 
way  to  achieve  that  objective,  such  as  In- 
creased expenditures  on  manpower,  educa- 
tion health,  basic  research  and  other  pro- 
grams of  high  social  priority.  If  temporary 
stimulus  through  tax  reduction  Is  needed, 
It  would  be  better  to  move  up  to  this  year 
the  personal  Income  tax  cuts  slated  to  take 
effect  in  1972  and  1973. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  said  It 
wlU  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  changes 
before  the  new  depreciation  system  Is  for- 
mally put  Into  effect.  There  Is  stlU  time  for 
Congress  to  stop  this  outrageous  tax  gim- 
mickry. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tttn- 
NEY) .  Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuNNEY).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  the  following 
Senator  to  the  Conference  on  Problems 
Relating  to  Environment  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe,  Prague. 
Czechoslovakia.  May  2-15.  1971:  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell). 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  vmflnished  business,  S.  1557. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  1557,  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  In  order  to  estab- 
lish equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bUl. 

QUOET7M   CAIX 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time?  _     ^ 

Mr.  PELL.  On  my  time.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
bringing  before  the  Senate  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  S.  1557  the  most 
important  question  of  what  Is  to  be  the 
national  policy  with  regard  to  the  elim- 
ination of  minority  group  isolation  In 
our  Nation's  public  schools. 

I  believe  this  is  a  question  which  the 


Nation  must  consider  in  depth.  Indeed 
our  concern  about  a  national  policy  was 
a  major  rationale  in  the  ccmmittee  ac- 
tion on  S.  1557.  Tills  bill  seeks,  through 
a  project  grant  program,  to  fund  the 
many  laudable  mechanisms  which  may 
be  used  to  integrate  our  schools.  The 
committee  members  thought  so  highly 
of  the  goals  of  S.  1283,  Mr.  Ribicoff's 
proposal,  that  section  8(a)  (2)  of  the  bill 
is  an  outgrowth  of  that  proposal.  I  would 
refer  the  Senate  to  page  16  of  the  re- 
port, wherein  it  states: 

2.  Planning  for  Metropolitan  Areaicide 
Integration 
Section  8(a)  (2 1  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  conduct  a  program  of  grants  to 
groups  of  local  educational  agencies  located 
in  Standard  MetropoUtan  Statistical  Areas 
for  the  development  of  plans  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  minority  group  Isolation,  to  the 
maxlmvun  extent  possible,  in  all  public 
schools  within  the  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas.  Section  8(b)(1)  requires 
that  at  least  one  such  project  must  be 
funded;  however,  several  such  plans  oould 
be  funded  In  a  variety  of  demogr^hlc  situa- 
tions. As  a  minimum,  plans  must  provide 
that,  no  later  than  July  1,  1983,  the  propor- 
tion of  minority  group  children  enrolled  in 
each  public  school  in  the  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area  is  at  least  half  the 
proportion  of  minority  group  children  en- 
rolled In  all  the  public  schools  in  the  Stand- 
ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Area. 

The  objective  of  secUon  8(a)  (2)  Is  to  dem- 
onstrate the  feasibility  of  the  planning 
process  proposed  In  S.  1283,  a  blU  entlUed 
"Urban  Education  Improvement  Act  of  1971." 
Fimding  for  implementation  of  such  a  plan 
could  be  available  under  section  5(a). 

If  I  were  speaking  not  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  but  as  an  individual 
Senator,  I  would  vote  for  the  amendment 
before  us.  But  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  believe  I  have  a  special  responsibility 
for  the  basic  bill  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time.  As  has  been  said  on  the 
floor  many  times  for  the  past  2  days,  S. 
1557  was  suTived  at  after  consultations 
and  agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Senators  most  interested  in  the  subject 
matter. 

If  the  administration  supported  the 
agreed  upon  bill  containing  provisions 
which  it  was  against,  I  believe  I  should 
do  the  same  and  not  press  for  anything 
above  or  over  that  agreement.  I  find  my- 
self in  a  diflaciilt  personal  position,  for 
while  wholeheartedly  supporting  the 
goals  of  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  believe  my 
support  of  its  addition  to  S.  1557  would 
in  effect  break  the  agreement  to  which  I 
am  a  part.  Therefore,  I  reluctanUy  must 
vote  against  the  pending  amendment. 

In  addition,  excellent  as  the  Ribicoff 
proposal  is,  I  believe  this  bill — and  I 
mean  the  basic  bill— has  a  better  chance 
of  ultimate  enactment  into  law  if  it  is  not 
encumbered  with  this  proposal. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
Senate  must  carefully  consider  whether 
it  should  support  what  is,  in  effect,  a  14- 
year  program,  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
which  is  before  us.  Adoption  of  S.  1557, 
unamended,  could  be  interpreted  as  adop- 
tion of  the  first  2  years  of  the  Ribicofl 
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proposal,  for  instead  of  merely  planning, 
we  would  be  funding  promising  experi- 
ments along  the  lines  of  this  propotal. 
The  experience  gained  during  the  2  years 
would  be  invaluable  to  the  Congress:  as 
it  considers  future  action  on  this  v^tal 
question  of  national  policy.  j 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard  I  under- 
stand that  the  administration  is  very 
much  opposed  to  this  amendment  ind 
that  a  letter  so  stating  is  on  its  way  to 
us  at  this  time,  although  I  am  a  little 
disappointed  that  it  is  not  yet  in  hanc . 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  understand  it  is  actiial- 
ly  on  its  way  and  it  will  be  available  to 
tile  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  in 
the  Senate  before  we  have  the  vote. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  fiom 
New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  add  that  if 
the  Ribicoff  amendment  is  agreed  to  I 
would  ask  that  after  House  action  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  R:bi- 
coFF)  be  made  a  conferee,  inasmuch  as 
he  understands  his  proposal  best  iind 
should  be  on  that  conference. 

Finally,  because  of  my  position  sap- 
porting  the  objectives  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  but  feeling  boundJ  by 
an  agreement,  I  turn  over  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  allocation  of  time  to  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  I  Few 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  if  that  is  agrees ble 
with  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  agreeable  to  ne. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  fair  and  honor!  ble 
thing  to  do.        V 

As  I  seemed  to  be  the  butt  of  the  at- 
tentions of  the  Senator  from  Conne:ti- 
cut  yesterday  in  a  personal  way — Mery 
unusual — and  as  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  for  the  reasons  I  will  ex- 
plain to  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  qiiite 
appropriate  I  should  have  the  timeJ  So 
I  will  accept  it  and  I  hope  to  use  it  m  a 
way  the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee 
would  desire  me  to  use  it,  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  chairman  is  at  full  liberty 
to  recapture  it  at  any  time  or  to  take 
whatever  time  he  desires  in  respect  of  the 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  as  to  the 
time  that  is  available? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  I  the 
moment  the  Senator  from  Connectfcut 
has  25  minutes  remaining  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  97  min|ites 
remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  I  have 
disposition  of  97  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   President,   I 
myself  as  much  time  as  is  necessarir  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  qlerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 

the  roll.  , 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  foi 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WitJlOUt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the 


call 

ask 
the 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question,  or  per- 
haps severfil  questions,  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  in  regard  to  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits  I  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  was  just  recognized 
by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  California  had  the  quoriun  call  re- 
scinded. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
'control  of  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  have  control  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  speaking  for  or 
against  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion about  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  On  whose  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  On  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff) . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  little  time,  so, 
if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  we  will  yield  the  Senator 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  for  their  gra- 
ciousness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  My  question  relates 
to  section  404,  the  provisions  that  permit 
some  exceptions  under  this  amendment. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  situa- 
tion as  it  would  relate  to  the  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach  area  in  the  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  concept  in  my  State, 
and  I  would  like  to  describe  briefly  that 
area  and  then  ask  about  tlie  application 
of  section  404  to  areas  like  that. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
comprises  the  second  largest — in  popu- 
lation— standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  in  the  United  States.  It  consists  of 
over  4,083  square  miles  and  contains 
1,478,782  students.  The  area  covers  the 
entire  county,  which,  measured  from  the 
center  of  Los  Angeles,  stretches  25  miles 
to  the  east;  30  miles  to  the  west;  20  miles 
to  the  south;  and  60  mUes  to  the  north. 
The  county  is  bisected  by  two  mountain 
ranges.  The  Los  Angeles  Basin  where 
most  of  the  population  of  the  county  lies, 
constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  land 
area  of  the  total  county. 

The  largest  minority  population  is 
Mexican  American.  It  represents  250,000 
students — 17  percent  of  the  total  stu- 
dent population. 

Blacks  constitute  13.8  percent. 

Orientals  constitute  2.4  percent. 

American  Indians  constitute  0.2  per- 
cent. 

There  are  1,671  public  schools  in  the 
county. 

Minority  population  is  heavily  con- 
centrated in  a  few  areas  in  the  county. 
Otherwise  distribution  is  in  relatively 
small  p>ockets. 

The  heavy  concentration  of  Chicanos  is 
in  east  Los  Angeles;  of  blacks  in  south- 
central  Los  Angeles  in  such  places  as 
Watts  and  Compton. 


To  insist  upon  a  percentage  of  Chi- 
canos of  8.5  percent  in  every  school  in 
this  ai-ea  would  create  an  intolerable 
burden  on  the  Merican  American  com- 
munity. There  would  be  a  morning 
exodus  of  thousands  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
can students  from  east  Los  Angeles  in 
buses  to  areas  as  far  away  as  C^noga 
Park  and  Chatsworth,  a  distance  of  bet- 
ter than  30  miles;  to  Long  Beach  and 
Palos  Verdes,  perhaps  20  miles  away; 
or  to  Claremont  and  Pomona,  perhaps  25 
miles  away.  While  there  are  some  Mexi- 
can Americans  in  schools  in  all  these 
areas.  I  doubt  there  are  enough  to  make 
up  the  required  Chicano  population. 

An  equal  problem  would  exist  with  the 
Indians  in  Los  Angeies  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3,161,  to  be  distributed  In  1,671 
schools,  which  would  require  probably 
one  Indian  for  each  school  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

There  would  be  an  equally  substantial 
need  to  bus  young  black  students  out  of 
Watts  into  places  of  great  distance  like 
Qlendale  or  west  Los  Angeles,  or  Bur- 
bank,  which  is  20  miles  away.  Burbank 
has  a  white  population  of  87.769  and  a 
black  population  of  60.  A  substantial 
number  of  black  students  would  have  to 
be  bused  to  make  up  the  7  percent.  Like- 
wise with  regard  to  Claremont,  25  miles 
away,  which  has  a  white  population  of 
22.536  and  a  black  population  of  353;  and 
Lancaster,  which  is  80  miles  away  and 
has  a  white  population  of  29  958  and  a 
black  population  of  544. 

The  specific  percentage  which  would 
be  required  under  the  Ribicofif  amaid- 
ment  would  constitute  extreme  and  im- 
usual  hardship  for  many  schools  in  LA 
even  though  substantial  integration  can 
be  achieved  in  these  schools  in  various 
ways. 

Because  of  the  size,  diversity,  and  pop- 
ulation distribution  in  the  SMSA,  was  it 
the  Senator's  intention  in  section  404  to 
make  allowance  for  the  near  impossibil- 
ity of  applying  this  formula  to  an  area 
like  Los  Angeles  County? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  that  this  is  exactly  what  the 
provisions  of  section  404  of  my  amend- 
ment are  intended  to  obviate.  The  Sena- 
tor raises  a  question  similarly  raised  by 
others.  If  he  would  indulge  me  a  few 
minutes,  I  would  like  to  explain  what  I 
mean  by  section  404,  which  I  believe 
encompasses  the  problem  stated  by  the 
Senator  frc«n  California. 

The  question  has  been  raised  concern- 
ing the  impact  of  my  amendment  on 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
which  have  a  small  proportion  of  minor- 
ity group  students  in  the  total  student 
population  or  in  which  the  geography  of 
the  metropolitan  area  is  such  that  it 
would  be  extremely  dlfBcult  to  accom- 
plish the  specific  requirements  of  my 
amendment. 

For  example,  the  distinguislied  chair- 
man's Providence,  R.I.,  metropolitan 
area  has  a  total  school  population  of 
almost  160,000,  but  a  minority  group 
school  population  of  only  8,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  Senator  5  more 
minutes. 
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Mr  RIBICOFF.  Of  these  8,000  stu- 
dents 6  000  are  located  in  the  Providence 
ftiitral  city.  If  the  exact  requirements  of 
mv  amendment  were  to  be  met,  it  might 
weu  mean  that  each  school  throughout 
the  metropolitan  area  would  receive  only 
a  handful  of  minority  group  children. 

It  is  to  provide  for  these  unusual  cir- 
cumstances that  I  included  section  404 
in  my  amendment.  This  section  empow- 
ers the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  extreme  and  unusual 
cases  to  exempt  portions  of  the  SMSA 
from  full  participation  in  the  plan. 

The  section  specifically  states: 

in  extreme  and  unusual  cases  should  the 
Secretary  determine  that  the  size,  shape,  or 
oopulatlon  distribution  ol  an  SMSA  would 
make  inclusion  of  some  parts  of  that  SMSA 
in  a  plan  unnecessary  for  fulfillment  of  the 
DUTposes  of  this  title  or  excessively  disrup- 
tive of  the  education  process,  he  may  exempt 
such  parts  from  participation  in  the  plan. 

I  would  say,  if  I  were  Secretary,  that 
what  the  Senator  from  California 
describes  is  exactly  the  situation  that  I 
have  in  mind,  where  an  exemption  should 
be  permitted  frmn  pcirticipation  in  the 

plan. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  would  have 
discretion  under  this  section  to  approve 
an  appropriate  and  reasonable  plan  for 
the  Honolulu  SMSA  where  several  races 
exist  with  no  race  dominating. 

The  guiding  principle,  however,  will 
still  be  the  fulfillment  of  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment — the  elimination  of 
minority  group  isolation  in  our  Nation's 
schools.  To  safeguard  the  just  and  care- 
ful exercise  of  this  power  to  exempt,  I 
have  required  the  Secretary  to  make  any 
such  determinations  in  writing,  with 
full  explanation  and  justification,  and  to 
make  the  determinations  freely  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  the  local  commit- 
tees established  to  advise  on  the  plans 
developed  pursuant  to  this  amendment 
and  their  implementation. 

Throughout  this  country  we  will  have 
to  consider  exceptions,  because  of  geog- 
raphy or  population  density,  the  ex- 
tremely long  distances  involved,  or  the 
impact  upon  students.  My  proposal  gives 
the  Secretary  authority  to  make  exemp- 
tions, and  I  would  say  what  the  Senator 
from  California  describes  in  the  Long 
Beach  area,  where  distances  of  80  miles 
are  involved,  is  exactly  what  I  had  in 
mind  In  placing  section  404  in  my 
amendment.  Section  404  covers  the 
situation  noted  by  the  distinguished 
Seantor  from  CaUfomia,  but  I  would  em- 
phasize that  this  exception  section  is 
only  for  extreme  cases. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  explanation,  which  I 
think  is  very  important  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  measure,  I  think  it  was  very 
wise  to  include  section  404  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  measure.  I  would  assume  a 
situation  like  that  of  the  Indians,  where 
there  are  so  few  in  a  school,  would  be 
covered  by  the  language,  in  section  404, 
"unnecessary  for  fulfillment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  right,  because 
there  is  notliing  to  be  gained,  in  that 
case,  by  the  Indians  or  the  whites,  by 
scattering  Indians  one  at  a  time  around 
in  200  schools.  It  does  not  make  sense. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  While  the  Senator 
has  written,  in  section  404,  language  that 
would  enable  a  compromise  on  a  particu- 
lar situation  within  this  bill,  where  it 
would  not  apply  in  totality  to  a  situation 
like  that  of  the  Los  Angeles  SMSA,  at  the 
same  time,  is  the  Senator  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  he  has  not  written  a  loop- 
hole that  communities  could  wriggle 
through  and  out,  where  that  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  author  of  the  measure? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  satisfied.  This 
section  clearly  states  it  is  to  be  used  only 
in  exceptional  cases,  and  cannot  be  used 
to  allow  a  school  district  or  an  entire 
area  to  evade  the  requirements  of  my 
amendment.  The  section  would  apply  in 
extreme  cases  like  the  long  distances  in 
part  of  the  Long  Beach  area.  The  racial 
mixture  in  Hawaii  and  the  condition  in 
Rhode  Island  where  there  are  few  mi- 
nority students.  These  are  cases  that 
have  been  called  to  my  attention  by  fel- 
low Senators.  There  may  be  other  spe- 
cific cases  aroimd  the  country. 

That  is  why  my  proposal  provides  2 
years  and  funds  to  permit  ofiBcials  of  the 
SMSA  to  place  plans  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  his  determination  and  approval.  My 
proposal  requires  the  Secretary  to  make 
sure  that  he  has  taken  into  consideration 
all  the  circumstances  in  deciding  whether 
a  given  case  is  or  is  not  extreme. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  been  most  helpful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yiel'ds  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  which  we 
face  today  has  gotten  itself  embroiled 
far  out  of  all  reason,  and  I  think  that  is 
most  regrettable.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
fashion  in  other  days  for  Senators  to 
make  personal  attacks  on  each  other's 
motivations,  and  we  know  of  situations 
100  or  more  years  ago  where  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  even  physically  at- 
tacked and  seriously  injured  another  in 
the  Senate  Chamber;  but  I  must  say  I 
was  very  surprised,  and  I  felt  a  sense  of 
impleasantness,  that  this  note  should 
have  been  introduced  into  this  debate. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  "sanitized"  the  transcript, 
as  I  shall  show  in  a  minute,  and  I  appre- 
ciate that,  in  the  light  of  history,  that 
may  be  a  nice  thing  to  do,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  does  much  good  in  terms  of  the 
decision  of  this  issue. 

The  reason,  Mr.  President,  that  per- 
sonal attacks  are  so  disheartening,  is  that 
they  tend  to  obscure  the  issue.  We  are 
here  to  serve  the  people,  not  to  challenge 
each  other's  motives,  and  not  to  insult 
each  other.  We  are  here  to  serve  the 
people  by  an  elucidation,  in  our  most 
honest  judgment,  of  what  is  the  issue 
before  us. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  produc- 
tive, Mr.  President,  to  accuse  any  Senator 
of  cynicism  in  voting,  a  charge  which 
could  often  be  made.  He  is  voting  within 
the  temple  of  his  conscience,  and  will 
answer  to  his  God.  Who  knows  what  his 
motivation  is,  or  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
cynical?  I  do  not,  and  I  doubt  that  the 
Senator  could  do  so. 
In  addition.  Mr.  President,  we  have 


had  some  experience  with  legislation  by 
epithet  in  this  country,  and  we  have  been 
very  ably  rejecting  it.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting, in  terms  of  history,  that  the  mem- 
ory of  the  detractors  has  rarely  survived 
the  memory  of  those  whom  they  attacked. 
My  own  hero  in  American  history  is 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  is  the  hero  of  so 
many  millions  of  other  Americans.  Mr. 
President,  he  was  reviled,  insulted,  and 
denigrated  in  debate  in  a  way  which  is 
inconceivable  in  the  modem  context. 
But  who  remembers  who  called  him  these 
names,  and  who  remembers  Abraham 
Lincoln? 

So,  Mr.  President — and  I  say  what  I 
do  only  because  I  would  be  less  than  a 
man  if  I  did  not  say  it,  and  for  no  other 
reason — shaving  fought  all  my  public  life 
for  civil  rights,  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  not  going 
to  unmake  me  as  an  advocate  of  civil 
rights  in  the  eyes  of  the  countrj'.  my 
constituents,  or  the  world.  If  it  did,  it 
would  hardly  be  a  world  worth  fighting 
for  or  living  for. 

That  does  not  dismay  me  at  all,  but  I 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  a  red  herring,  a 
smokescreen  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing a  great  legislative  body  to  make  a  de- 
cision which  is  unwise.  I  would  not  like 
to  be  a  party  to  having  the  Senate  wake 
up  one  fine  day  and  find  that  it  has 
thoroughly  messed  up  the  opportunity 
for  bringing  about  a  higher  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  education  with  something 
which  a  sympathetic  press  might  call,  in 
the  same  vein  as  a  headline  attributed 
to  my  colleague  from  Connecticut  re- 
ferred to  me  this  morning,  "Ribicoff's 
folly,"  if  I  could  avoid  it.  I  take  no  satis- 
ifactlon  in  the  fact  that  it  might  be  so 
done. 

Mr.  President,  so  much  for  the  person- 
als. I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
statements  attributed  to  my  colleagues 
which  give  rise  to  what  I  have  to  say  in 
a  very  leading  paper  of  the  United  States, 
the  New  York  Times,  this  morning  read  a 
little  differently,  just  enough  differently 
to  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  the  printed  Congressional  Rec- 
ord transcript  and  the  statements  as  the 
newspaper  reporter  took  them  down.  One 
statement  is: 

Senator  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  charged  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javltfi  today  with  "hypocrisy" 
for  being  "unwilling  to  accept  desegregation 
for  his  State,  but  he  Is  willing  to  shove  it 
down  the  throats  of  the  Senators  from 
Mississippi." 

I  beg  Members  to  read  the  printed 
Record  transcript  and  see  whether  they 
can  find  that  quotation.  They  might  find 
something  like  it,  but  they  will  not  find 
the  quotation. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
say,  I  have  spent  my  lifetime  fighting  for 
the  things  I  beUeved  in,  and  even  those 
who  opposed  me  bitterly  on  this  floor 
have  said  that  there  is  one  thing  you  can 
say  about  me — I  vrill  stand  or  fall  by  what 
I  believe,  even  if  it  affects  me.  I  have 
never  been  dissuaded  or  deluded  by  the 
arguments  of  my  bitterest  opponents  that 
I  was  not  practicing  at  home  what  I 
preached  here.  They  never  charged  that 
to  me  personally.  They  may  have  said  my 
State  has  not;  they  may  have  said  my 
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legislature  has  not;  but  they  never 
that  I  have  not. 

The  second  quotation  I  should  lil^  to 
read  is  this: 

I  dont  think  you  have  the  gute — 

meaning  me,  says  the  New  York  Timles— 
to  face  your  liberal  constituents  who  liave 
moved  to  the  suburbs  to  avoid  sending  ;helr 
children  to  school  with  blacks. 

When  one  reads  that  in  the  transc  ript, 
it  reads  as  follows,  on  page  10959: 

Let  me  say  to  my  distinguished  north- 
ern colleagues  that  the  reason  you  ar4  im- 
wllUng  to  do  It,  and  let  me  say  It  franl4y,  Is 
fear  of  political  reprisal.  The  questli^n  is 
whether  northern  Senators  have  the  gi^ts  to 
fact  their  liberal  white  constituents  who, have 
fled  to  the  suburbe  for  the  sole  purpo^  of 
avoiding  having  their  sons  and  daughtel^  go 
to  school  with  blacks. 

It  is  a  most  reprehensible  charge, 
couched  as  the  New  York  Times  wrote  it. 
And  it  is  a  rather  tough  charge  on  aU  the 
Senators  who  voted  with  me  yeste^ay, 
who  number  some  of  the  finest  liberals  in 
the  Senate.  I  should  like  to  point  outj  also 
that  some  of  the  finest  liberals  Hj^be 
Senate  voted  with  Senator  Ribicoff.  They 
are  splendid  men,  who  observed  the  mgh- 
est  dictates  of  their  conscience.  J.  do 
not  think  they  are  hypocrites  at  allJ  and 
I  will  defend  them  witti  my  life  ag^dnst 
any  such   charge  by   anyone.  i 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  speak  onl^  in 
sorrow  and  not  in  anger.  I  hope  ivery 
much  that  these  vestiges,  this  fu^ian 
kind  of  debate,  we  will  be  spared  in]  this 
body.  I  would  hope  the  record  had  not 
been  cleaned  up.  I  am  sorry  it  hid.  I 
know  that  the  motivation  for  whatever 
revisions  were  made  was  friendly  andnot 
imfriendly.  I  understand  that.  But  I  jwish 
it  had  not  been  done,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated.  We  learn  from  these  pas- 
sages not  to  play  with  fire,  and  to  legislate 
under  the  cover  of  epithet  in  a  free  coun- 
try Is  playing  with  fire.  We  learned  it  in 
the  day  of  another  Senator  in  this  Cham- 
ber, only  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  hope  we 
will  not  have  to  learn  it  sigain.         j 

So  much  for  that,  Mr.  PresidentJ  For 
me,  it  is  a  closed  book,  and  I  should  like 
now  to  go  on  to  the  merits  of  1  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

I  am  sorry  that  not  more  Senators  are 
in  the  Chamber.  I  hope  that  Senator*  will 
take  tidvantage  of  whatever  opportunity 
Is  afforded  in  the  short  time  beforte  we 
vote  to  acquaint  themselves  witW  the 
details  of  this  amendment  and  wnat  it 
means. 

I  think  that  Senator  Cranston,  in  his 
questioning,  has  put  his  finger  on  tha  dif- 
ficulty. He  may  be  satisfied.  That  i^  his 
business  and  the  business  of  his  State. 
But  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  what 
is  an  SMSA — that  is,  a  Standard  MHro-- 
politan  Statistical  Area — is  not  onlyj  true 
of  his  part  of  the  world  but  of  many 
others  as  well. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  for 
example,  the  range  of  the  Startdard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  exiiends 
from  Harlem,  in  New  York  City,  {with 
its  tremendous  confiuence  of  black  |  stu- 
dents, to  the  outer  reaches  of  Sitffolk 
County  on  Long  Island.  At  its  maxliiiimi, 
that  Is  approximately  140  miles  s^ay, 
and  obviously  the  Incidence  of  minprity 


grouping  there  is  very,  very  small.  We 
all  know  that  we  are  never  going  to  pass 
a  bill  that  is  going  to  make  anybody  bus 
a  child  from  Harlem  to  Suffolk.  I  am  not 
arguing  that.  We  obviously  are  not  going 
to  do  that.  But  I  hope  Senators,  when 
they  vote,  will  vote  on  the  assumption 
that  what  they  are  voting  for  will  be- 
come law. 

The  amendment  reads  "in  extreme  and 
unusual  circumstances."  and  then  the 
Secretary  may  make  some  other  disposi- 
tion. Extreme  and  imusual  circum- 
stances, we  must  assume,  mean  what 
they  say.  They  are  not  general  circum- 
stances. Yet.  here  is  a  partial  list  of  the 
size  of  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas:  Bakersfield,  Calif.— this  is  in 
square  miles — 8,152.  Phoenix.  Ariz..  9.- 
226.  Dallas.  Tex..  3.653.  Ehiluth.  Minn., 
and  Superior,  Wis. — which  is  a  com- 
bination—7,591.  Fresno,  CaUf..  5.964. 

To  bring  It  closer  to  home,  in  con- 
gested parts  of  the  country.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  York,  Syracuse.  2.421.  Chi- 
cago. 3,714.  Even  New  York  City  has 
2,149  square  miles  in  terms  of  the  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  unim- 
portant thing,  for  this  reason:  The  whole 
concept  of  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  based  upon  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas,  of  which 
there  are  245  in  the  coimtry,  with  this 
extremely  broad  geographical  and  popu- 
lation dispersion  within  each. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  which  the 
committee  has  reported,  which  is  es- 
sentially the  creative  result  of  the  work 
of  Senator  Mondale,  is  directed  toward 
individual  educational  agencies.  An  in- 
dividual educational  agency  covering 
a  community  can  work  out  a  plan  subject 
to  that  bill.  That  Is  what  it  is  all  about. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  infinite- 
ly better  method  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  than  the  enforced  automaticity 
for  enormous  ranges  of  area,  many  of 
which  have  no  real  relation  to  each 
other. 

The  only  definition  of  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  is  that  15 
percent  of  the  workers  in  any  given  part 
of  that  area  shall  work  in  the  central 
core  of  it — to  wit,  the  central  city  or 
cities. 

That  is  a  far  cry  from  a  basis  upon 
which  an  educational  plan  can  be  intel- 
ligently premised.  This  one  point — and 
I  shall  name  a  few  others  in  the  analysis 
which  I  intend  to  make — emphasizes 
something  which  I  thinxc  the  Senate  has 
to  consider  very  seriously  in  this  matter. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
being  against  this  plan,  and  I  do  not 
think  anybody  else  does.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  be  frozen  into  that 
position  and  paint  ourselves  into  that 
comer.  The  fact  is  that  this  plan  may 
have  some  fine  things  in  it.  We.  ourselves, 
decided  that  it  was  well  worth  making  a 
part  of  the  experimentation  which  the 
whole  bill  contemplates.  But  to  be 
pushed  and  driven  into  a  situation  where 
we  have  to  vote  it  up  or  down,  our  feel- 
ing, my  feeling,  and  that  of  many  other 
Members,  is  that  we  really  have  to  have 
a  much  more  profound  look  than  we  have 
had  and  that  we  have  no  business  jeop- 
ardizing the  plan  which  we  have  come 


up  with.  I  shall  describe  why  it  is  appo- 
site to  our  situation,  because  we  seeming- 
ly want  suddenly  to  go  off  and  embrace 
this  totally  new  thing.  We  have  had  vety 
little  consideration  of  it,  aside  from  the 
eloquent  and  obviously  convincing  argu- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut— 
that  is,  they  were  apparently  convincing 
to  a  majority  of  the  Senate  yesterday. 

The  testimony  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut — and  that  is  the  only  testi- 
mony on  this  subject  that  I  can  find  be- 
fore us — constituted  exactly  four  pages 
of  the  committee  hearing  record,  from 
page  409  to  page  413  inclusive.  We  may 
add.  if  we  wish — I  say  it  is  perfectly  all 
right — the  list  of  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas,  which  is  also  in  the 
hearing  record,  and  that  constitutes  in 
round  figures  40  pages,  although  it  was 
inserted  because  we  ourselves  had  dealt 
with  that  concept  as  part  of  the  commit- 
tee bill.  The  justification  for  the  plan  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut — and  it  is 
a  very  big  and  comprehensive  one,  not 
only  in  money  but  also  in  thrust  and  di- 
rection— was  contained  in  the  four  pages 
of  his  testimony,  period. 

That  is  all  we  had. 

I  deeply  feel  that  that  is  a  pretty  slim 
basis  upon  which  to  legislate,  especially 
if  it  will  jeopardize  a  program  which  has 
a  whole  volume  of  testimony  on  it,  and 
which  has  been  thought  through  and 
concentrated  upon  by  us  in  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  and  by  the  select 
committee  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  and  the  ad- 
ministration, which  has  been  refined  In 
negotiation,  and  which  finally  developed 
into  the  measure  before  us. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  a  little 
deeper  into  this  matter.  The  bill  before  us 
Eiccepts  the  2  years  which  our  program 
contemplates.  It  also  accepts  the  concept 
of  the  planning  money  in  that  period  of 
time.  It  adds  planning  money  for  2  ad- 
ditional years  and  extends  the  bUl  for  2 
additional  years  with  a  $1  billion  appro- 
priation authorization  for  each  such 
year. 

Again,  there  is  no  question  of  principle 
or  order  of  magnitude  in  that.  If  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  make  it  4  years,  that  is  the 
privilege  of  the  Senate.  But  the  concept 
and  the  fundamental  basis  are  the  same. 

Then,  suddenly,  to  have  a  sharp  cut- 
off and  a  totally  different — and  this  Is 
what  I  shall  undertake  to  prove  to  the 
Senate— concept  involved  in  this  ap- 
proach, a  really  new  concept,  which  is 
not  only  untried  but  will  be  untried  by 
the  time  we  get  around  to  It,  because  If 
the  concept  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
remains  as  it  is  for  4  years — and  the  con- 
cept of  the  sunendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  really  different,  and 
I  think  I  can  demonstrate  that— then 
we  will  have  had,  at  the  end  of  the  4 
years,  a  sharp  change  in  direction,  with 
no  use  by  way  of  preliminary  experi- 
mentation or  test  In  any  appreciable 
way,  of  the  plan  which  will  be  put  into 
effect  at  the  end  of  that  4  years.  That  is 
no  inconsiderable  plan  that  we  are  asked 
to  put  into  effect,  because  not  only  is  it  a 
10-year  plan  but  one  which  also  involves 
$2  billion  a  year. 

To  give  the  Senate  some  idea  of  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  that  $2  billion,  the 
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aooropriatlons  already  passed  by  the 
;g;jbody  for  fiscal  year  1972  aggregate 
11937  218  000.  That  sum  includee  the 
m^lor'elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
Sn  prSrams  for  which  the  United 
states  gives  support  except  for  impacted 
freas  aid  program  which  is  roughly 
Ml  the  $600  million  order  of  magni- 
tude and  vocaUonal  education  assist- 
j^'  which  is  roughly  on  the  $550  mil- 
uon  order  of  magntlude.  It  includes  the 
handicapped,  the  educationaUy  dlsad- 
vStaged  aided  under  title  I  of  ESEA, 
supplementary  education  centers,  Ubrary 
resources,  dropout  prevention,  strength- 
ening State  education  departments,  bi- 
lingual education,  and  planning  and 
evaluation. 

But  even  the  aggregate,  even  if  we 
put  in  the  impacted  areas  aid  and  the 
vocational  training  aid,  that  is  a  total  of 
abcut  $3  billion.  The  Ribicoff  plan  would 
take  $2  billion  of  that,  or  at  least  try 
to  add  that,  in  order  to   do  what  it 

seeks. 

1  point  out  another  thing  which  is 
critically  important,  and  I  hope  Senators 
will  not  omit  realizing  it,  that  there  is 
a  big  penalty  contained  in  the  Ribicoff 
amendment  if  a  school  district  does  not 
actually  carry  out  what  the  bill  says  it 
should  carry  out.  If  it  carmot  or  will  not, 
then  it  loses  all  educational  support  from 
the  Federal  establishment.  That  is  a 
very  clear  provision  in  the  Ribicoff 
amendment.  That  is  designed,  of  course, 
to  make  it  unprofitable  not  to  comply 
with  this  measure  and  not  to  do  what 
the  measure  dictates.  But,  nonetheless, 
the  penalty  is  a  great  one  and  a  real 
one,  considering  the  orders  of  magni- 
tude of  the  money  involved,  both  in  the 
plan  and  in  the  Federal  educational 
funds  which  could  be  lost. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  es- 
sential to  show  a  list  of  the  various  types 
of  funds  which  are  included  under  this 
heading  of  Federal  support  for  local  ed- 
ucational agencies.  There  are  some  48  of 
them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  list  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow^ : 

Local  educational  agencies,  under  section 
601  of  the  Ribicoff  amendment,  could  lose 
Federal  educational  funds  under  the  follow- 
ing programs : 

1.  Machine  Tool  Loan  to  Educational  Insti- 
tutions— PL  883  (80th  Congress) . 

2  Bilingual  Education   (Title  VH,  ESEA) . 

3.  Civil  Rights  Technical  Assistance  and 
Training  (Title  IV  of  CivU  Rights  Act). 

4.  Dropout  Prevention    (Sec.   807,   ESEA). 

5.  Educational  Classroom  Personnel  Train- 
ing—Earl Childhood  (Part  C  of  Education 
Professions  Development  Act) . 

6.  Educational  Classroom  Personnel  Train- 
ing—Special Education  (Part  C  of  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act ) . 

7.  Educational  Personnel  Training 
Grants — Career  Opportunities  (Part  D  of 
Education  Professions  Development  Act) . 

8.  Educational  Research  and  Develop- 
ment— General  Education  (Project)  Re- 
search— Cooperative   Research   Act. 

9.  Educational  Research  Dissemination — 
EBIC  System — Cooperative  Research  Act. 

10.  Educational  Research  Training — Co- 
operative Research  Act. 

11.  Educational  Staff  Training  (School  Per- 
sonnel UtUization)— Part  C  of  Educational 
Professions  Development  Act) . 


12.  Educationally  Eteprlved  Chlldem 
(Handicapped)— PL  8&-313. 

13.  Educationally  Deprived  Children  (Local 
Educational  Agencies)— Title  I  ESEA. 

14.  Follow  Throvigh— Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act.  Title  n. 

15.  Foreign  Languages  and  World  Affairs 
(Language  and  Area  Research) — Title  VI  of 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

16.  P\U bright-Hays  Training  Grants  (For- 
eign Curriculum  Consultants) — Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act,  Section 
102(b)(6).  ^    ^ 

17.  Handicapped  (Research  and  Demon- 
stration)— Mental  Retardation  Faculties  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act,  TiUe  m. 

18.  Handicapped  Early  Childhood  Assist- 
ance— Handicapped  Children's  Early  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act,  Section  2. 

19  Handicapped  Innovative  Programs 
(Deaf-Blind  Centers)— Title  VI-C,  ESEA. 

20.  Handicapped  Media  Services  and  Cap- 
Uoned  Films— PL  86-906. 

21.  Handicapped  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation  Research — Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act. 

22.  Handicapped  Preschool  and  School  Pro- 
grams—Title VI-A,  ESEA. 

23.  Handicapped  Regional  Resource  Cen- 
ters—Title Vl-B,  ESEA. 

24.  Handicapped  Teacher  Recruitment  and 
Information— Title  VI-D,  ESEA. 

25.  Research  and  Development  (Arts  and 
Humanities) — Cooperative  Research  Act,  as 
amended  by  Title  IV,  ESEA. 

28.  School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected 
Areas  (Maintenance  and  Operations) — PL 
874, 

27.  School  Library  Resources,  Textbooks, 
and  Other  Instructional  Materials — Title  II. 
ESEA. 

28.  Strengthening  School  AdnUnlstratlon 
(Training  Grants) — Sections  521-528  and 
531-533,  Education  Professions  Development 
Act. 

29.  Supplementary  Education  Centers  and 
Services— Title  lU,  ESEA. 

30.  Teacher  Corps  (Operations  and  Train- 
ing)— Part  B-1,  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act. 

31.  Trainers  of  Teacher  Trainers — Part  C, 
Education  Professions  Development  Act. 

32.  Upward  Bound — Title  IV-B,  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

33.  Vocational  Education  (Curriculum  De- 
velopment)— Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1966,  Title  I.  Part  I. 

34.  Vocational  Education  (Planning  and 
EvaluaUon) — Title  II.  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968. 

35.  Vocational  EducaUon  (Innovation)  — 
Part  D,  Title  I,  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968. 

36.  Education  Personnel  Development  (Ur- 
ban/Rural School  Development)  Part  D, 
Title  V,  Education  Professions  Development 
Act. 

37.  Educational  Personnel  Development 
(Media  specialists) — Part  C,  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act. 

38.  Educational  Personnel  Development 
(PupU  Personnel  Specialists) — Section  631- 
633,  Education  Professions  Development  Act. 

30.  ChUd  Development  (Technical  Assist- 
ance)— Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

40.  Transfer  of  Indian  School  Properties — 
PL  47. 

41.  Disposal  of  Federal  Surplus  Real 
Propertv — Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

42.  Donation  of  Federal  Svirplus  Personal 
Property — Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

43.  National  Archives  References  Services — 
44  use  chapter  21. 

44.  National  Audiovisual  Center — 44  USC 
2110. 

45.  Library  of  Congress  Publications — 
2  use  136. 


46.  Physical  Fitness  Demonstration  Center 
Schools— Executive  Order  11398,  March  4, 
1968. 

47.  Educational  Service*.  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education- Act  of  Congress 
approved  August  10.  1846,  20  USC  41  et  seq. 

48.  Smithsonian  Publications — Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  August  10,  1B46,  20  USC  41 
et  seq. 

Source:  Catalogue  of  Federal  Domestic 
Assistance  (Education  Section)  Compiled 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  key  issue  is  the  practicality 
of  the  utilization  of  the  SMSA's  as  the 
basis  for  administering  a  plan  to  help 
end  school  segregation  and  racial  isola- 
tion and  the  basic  approach,  in  terms  of 
education,  of  the  bill  itself  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Ribicoff  amendment  on 
the  other. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  real 
paucity  of  the  evidence  which  we  have 
on  the  plan  which  is  being  proposed  to 
us  by  way  of  amendment  in  terms  of 
the  amount  of  evidence  taken  on  the 
opportunity  for  those  who  were  for  and 
those  who  were  against,  to  elucidate 
their  views,  other  than  debate  here  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  SMSA's,  I 
should  Uke  to  add  one  further  point. 
Three  States  have  no  SMSA's  at  all.  and 
imless  something  is  done  about  it  they 
would  not  even  receive  fimds  under  the 
Ribicoff  amendment.  The  States  are: 
Alasaka.  Vermont,  and  Wyoming.  They 
have  no  SMSA's  at  all. 

The  situation  in  Hawaii  has  already 
been  referred  to.  That  entire  State  is 
constituted  as  one  local  educational 
agency.  So,  in  that  respect,  it  would  not 
differ  from  the  basic  bUl  which  we  have 
before  us  as  to  the  differences  in  con- 
cept and  approach  between  the  two 
measures. 

The  committee  bill,  incidentally,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  result  of  the  work  and 
personal  efforts  expended  over  a  very 
considerable  period  of  time  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale).  In- 
deed, my  only  role  of  any  consequence 
in  the  matter  was  in  the  effort  to  work 
out  a  bill  which  could  get  us  the  money 
and,  at  the  same  time,  do  the  Job  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  administration  had 
sent  up  in  its  budget  $1.5  billion,  which 
we  certainly  wanted  for  this  purpose.  I 
worked  with  essentially  the  materials 
which  were  available  from  the  commit- 
tee staff,  acting  under  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  and  the  ideas 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale).  This  was  the  stuff  out  of 
which  I  did  my  utmost  to  bring  about 
agreement. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  yield  right  there? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PELL.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  should  like  very  much  to  reexpress  my 
thanks  for  the  very  fine  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  He  has  a  singu- 
lar facility  for  leaving  his  mark  on  leg- 
islation, particularly  in  attempting  to 
mesh  opposing  or  different  ideas  with 
somewhat  of  an  intellectual  systems  ap- 
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proach.  he  finds  the  common  denoinl- 
nator  brings  about  agreement. 

The  committee  kept  in  mind  what  h|ap- 
pened  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
Congress  when  we  had  a  good  Jill, 
though  not  as  good  as  this  one,  anq  it 
failed.  This  time  we  believed  that  ^lat 
was  needed  was  a  good  bill  that  w^uld 
have  the  support  of  a  majority  of  ithe 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  admin- 
istration and  therefore  one  which  wculd 
not  fail. 

I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  bill  that 
emerged  from  our  subcommittee  and  full 
committee. 

A  point  that  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  is,  that  the  conunittee  by  a  vott  of 
16-to-O  ordered  the  bill  reported.  TJhat 
un£inimous  vote  indicated  the  view^  of 
the  committee  in  support  of  the  bill.! 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  fery 
grateful    to    the    Senator   from    Rl^ode 
Island  for  that  statement.  I  hope  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  is  why  I  wi 
dismayed  by  the  fact  that  my  own 
faith  was  attacked  yesterday,  and,  I 
imnecessarily. 

I  hope  we  must  bear  in  mind  thai  we 
have  failed  once  with  this  bill.  Thosfe  of 
us  carrying  the  responsibility  must  have 
this  matter  clearly  before  us.  We  are 
makmg  every  effort  not  to  fail  againj. 

So,  when  it  did  appear  that  the  i  bill 
was  being  weighted  down  with  a  toljally 
new  plan  which  involved  large  simaB  of 
money  and  proceeded  on  a  different  set 
of  principles  than  the  ones  we  ha^  In 
mind,  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  Why 
I  felt  in  all  due  conscience  that  I  should 
defend  our  action.  That  is  why  I  do  that 
at  this  time. 

I  repeat  again  that  this  is  not  a  ma  tter 
of  refusing  to  have  an  open  and  sym- 
pathetic mind  to  any  other  plan,  l  ow- 
ever,  I  do  not  see  what  we  gain  by  1(  gis- 
lating  another  proposal  now  wher  we 
will  not  carry  it  out  for  4  years.  Ye;  we 
will  weight  this  bill  down  and  could  get 
nowhere  in  the  other  body  and  might 
face  a  Presidential  veto.  I,  as  a  ran  dng 
minority  member,  along  with  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  will  be  nore 
than  glad  to  take  the  matter  into  the 
most  serious  consideration  with  a  view 
toward  legislating  on  it. 

There  is  plenty  of  time  to  put  it  Into 
effect,  and  perhaps  even  sooner  thtn  it 
would  be  put  into  effect  if  this  prop  osal 
were  to  become  law  now. 

This  is  the  only  essential  basis  foi  my 
opposition. 

The  difference  in  the  approach  ol  the 
Mondale  and  the  administration  com- 
bination proposal  and  the  pen  ling 
amendment  is,  as  I  have  already  st^ited, 
that  the  grants  in  the  committee  bil  are 
to  single  rural  and  urban  local  edjca- 
tlonal  agencies  for  the  most  part  rather 
than  a  combination  of  such  agenciiis  in 
metropolitan  areas  alone  in  all  cases.  The 
committee  bill  provides  for  a  very  irate- 
rial  amount  of  money  that  is  earmarked 
and  must  be  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

There  would  be  3  percent  set  asid ;  for 
rducational  television:  3  percent  for 
bilingual  education.  There  would  te  15 
percent  of  the  State  allocation  f un(  I  for 
local  groups  like  parent  groups,  so  that 
they  can  have  an  impact  on  educntlon 


in  their  communities.  As  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  pointed  out,  they  can 
have  a  pot  of  money  which  they  can  uti- 
lize to  affect  the  educational  process  in 
their  particular  educational  district. 

Then  there  is  1  percent  provided  for 
evaluation.  Quite  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  counsel  fees — which  is  a  con- 
troverted matter  under  question  by  the 
Dominick  amendment,  but  the  remain- 
der is  allocated  among  the  States  going 
toward  the  concept  of  the  desegregation 
idea  which  jthe  administration  had  in 
its  bill  and  which  was  in  the  Mondale 
bill. 

Of  that  amount,  15  percent  Is  ex- 
pressly authorized  for  organizations, 
other  than  local  educational  agencies  as 
I  have  pointed  out.  That  is  again  to  pro- 
vide flexibility  in  the  handling  of  the 
educational  process.  And  overall  there 
is  a  requirement  in  every  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  Is  dealt  with,  that 
there  is  to  be  at  least  one  stable  inte- 
grated school.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  that  stable  integrated 
school  idea  is  absolutely  omitted  from 
the  pending  amendment.  To  me,  it  is  the 
most  required  form  of  contribution  which 
can  be  made  to  the  whole  process  of  end- 
ing racial  isolation. 

It  Is  the  key  concept  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  It  is  not  mine.  But  I 
find  myself  in  the  strange  position  of 
being  its  protagonist  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  concept  Is  to  have  at  least  one 
model  school  in  every  area  which  is  aided. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  part  of  the  idea  of 
educational  excellence  rather  than  the 
strict  concept  of  reducing  the  amoxmt 
of  racial  isolation.  That  is  what  is  dealt 
with  in  the  pending  amendment.  So  the 
second  big  point  is  that  there  is  an  ear- 
marking for  various  purposes  which  I 
have  described,  including  bilingual  edu- 
cation. 

The  third  proposition  is  that  there  is 
a  major  required  contribution  to  educa- 
tional excellence  on  the  concept  that  this 
raises  the  whole  level  of  education  in  ev- 
ery one  of  these  districts  which  is  helped, 
ever  though  that  district  cannot  meet 
the  very  special  standards  regarding  ra- 
cial isolation  which  will  be  mandatory 
imder  the  Ribicoff  proposal. 

The  third  aspect  which  makes  it  very 
different  is  the  abstraction  of  compensa- 
tory education. 

The  committee  bill  provides  sums  of 
money  for  agencies  other  than  educa- 
tional agencies  in  order  to  compensate 
for  many  of  the  deficiencies  in  educa- 
tion found  in  ghetto  schools. 

Again,  all  of  these  things  can  con- 
ceivably represent  money  which  may  be 
used  vmder  the  concept  of  the  Ribicoff 
proposal.  However,  there  is  no  sissurance 
or  requirement  that  it  will  be  done. 

The  only  requirement  is  a  rather  sim- 
plistic one  of  reduction  of  racial  isola- 
tion. 

We  in  the  committee  do  not  feel  that 
means  everything.  We  feel  that  we  are 
trsring  to  attain  a  higher  level  of  educa- 
tional excellence.  We  feel  that  many 
schools  will  sustain  a  heavy  impact  un- 


less they  bus  childroi  for  hundreds  of 
miles — members  of  minority  groups,  and 
we  liave  a  lot  of  them. 

So,  the  whole  approach,  the  whole 
concept,  the  whole  basic  principle  of  the 
bill  is  very  different  from  the  basic  con- 
cept or  approach  of  the  Ribicoff  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  those  reasons, 
I  think  it  would  really  be  ridiculous  for 
me  to  aflflrm  at  this  stage  of  my  life- 
considering  the  number  of  struggles  1 
have  engaged  in  here  in  respect  of  civil 
rights  and  equal  opportunity — my  own 
judgment  on  the  subject  except  to  say 
that  from  my  profoundest  conviction,  we 
would  not  be  acting  properly  if  we  risked 
or  jeopardized  this  bill  by  hanging  on 
such  an  enormous  new  proposal,  one  that 
is  completely  unnecessary  because  in  it- 
self it  contemplates  4  years  during  which 
no  more  will  happen  than  would  happen 
under  our  bill. 

We  allow  in  the  committee  bill  money 
for  this  kind  of  demonstration,  a  plan 
which  could  be  envisioned  under  the 
Ribicoff  proposal.  There  Is  no  organized 
opposition  to  this. 

The  Senate  has  no  right  to  feel  that 
all  has  to  be  done  "now  or  never."  Quite 
the  contrary,  we  have  given  evidence 
that  we  will  go  Into  the  m.atter.  We  are 
not  dismayed  by  what  has  occurred  here. 
We  have  great  confidence  that  we  will 
get  the  most  good  out  of  it. 

But  it  seems  to  me  most  improvident 
to  abort  that  whole  process  and  every- 
thing we  have  done  in  the  last  2  years. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  me  that  the 
select  committee  of  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  has  a  year  to 
go  and  we  gave  it  money  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  refer  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity.  If  the 
Senate  votes  for  this  amendment  today, 
it  would  be  cutting  off  the  work  of  that 
committee.  That  is  a  reason  why  I  con- 
sider it  highly  improper  and,  therefore, 
why,  notwithstanding  my  deep  devotion 
to  this  cause,  I  believe  the  cause  would 
be  aborted,  harmed,  and  jeopardized, 
rather  than  helped,  if  we  were  to  take 
this  action. 

I  am  not  talking  in  the  remotest  about 
other  than  the  highest  motivation,  but  I 
think  we  would  be  unwise  to  take  this 
course.  The  day  may  come,  and  no  one 
would  be  happier  than  I,  and  I  will  try 
to  do  my  part,  but  to  do  It  today  would 
be  unwise. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  brief 
comment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  conunend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  statement,  and 
I  want  to  ally  myself  with  him.  He  has 
always  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  long 
struggle  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for 
people  of  all  races,  and  he  has  been  par- 
ticularly diligent  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

I  think  that  he  Is  exhibiting  great 
courage  here  today.  Legislating  Is  the  art 
of  the  possible,  and  he  wants  to  be  cer- 
tain we  have  an  emergency  school  aid 
measure,  a  measure  which  we  were  un- 
able to  pass  in  the  last  Congress,  even 
without  these  encumbrances. 
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Without  casting  aspersions  on  the  mo- 
tives of  any  of  my  colleagues,  I  want  to 
R«v  that  anyone  familiar  with  the  process 
nf  legislating  knows  there  are  various 
ways  to  kill  a  bill.  One  of  the  most  ef- 
fective is  to  amend  a  bill  to  death,  to 
laden  it  with  so  many  amendments  that 
it  will  not  survive  the  steps  of  the  legis- 
lative process. 

That  is  not  to  say,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  pointed  out,  that 
there  is  no  merit  In  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut;  there  is 
much  to  recommend  his  proposal.  But  it 
is  a  big  step,  one  that  should  be  care- 
fully considered  on  its  own  merits,  sep- 
arately from  this  measure. 

It  now  threatens  the  Ufe  of  the  emer- 
gency school  aid  bill  which  we  should 
pass  as  quickly  as  jposslble.  We  need  the 
act  to  insure  assistance  for  those  school 
districts  that  are  moving  ahead,  volun- 
tarily or  under  court  order,  toward  racial 
balance.  Then  we  can  move  on  to  other 
steps  and  the  consideration  of  other 
measures. 

So  1  wish  to  stand  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  who.  In  so  many 
instances,  has  been  out  In  the  front  of 
this  battle.  I  have  followed  him  before 
and  I  intend  to  follow  him  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  How  very  kind  of  the 
Senator.  I  am  very  grateful.  I  might  tell 
my  colleague  that  I  would  not  be  for  this 
measure  if  T  did  not  think  It  would  ma- 
terially advance  the  cause  of  bringing 
about  higher  educational  excellence, 
which  I  think  Is  the  first  consideration, 
the  desegregation  of  the  schools,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  our  goal  of  compen- 
sating, where  we  cannot  do  anything 
else,  the  education  of  those  who  have 
been  dispossessed. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  point 
I  wish  to  cover.  Many  figures  have  been 
quoted  here  about  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts which  have  desegregated  in  the 
South  and  the  number  of  districts  which 
have  desegregated  in  the  North,  the  Uti- 
gations  which  have  been  Instituted  In  the 
South  and  the  relatively  small  number 
which  have  been  instituted  in  the  North, 
West,  and  so  forth.  The  charge  has  been 
made  that  this  represents  discrimintion 
or  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  President,  these  laws  which  we 
are  passing  are  universally  appUcable. 
There  have  been  suits  everywhere  and 
there  will  be  more,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  our  Nation  to  ob- 
scure, to  cover  over,  or  to  induce  us  to 
try  to  forget  that  in  a  great  section  of 
this  country  there  was  a  built-in  social 
order  and  law  which  violated  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  for  dec- 
ades. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  en- 
deavor to  gloss  that  over,  to  make  us 
forget  about  it,  to  make  us  feel  we  are 
the  guilty  ones,  that  we  are  persecuting 
our  brethren,  is  to  simply  shut  one's  eyes 
to  the  facts  of  history.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  In  this  body  needs  to  be  a  bit 


backward  with  respect  to  that  claim.  Our 
brethren  in  the  South  have  every  right 
to  be  proud  of  the  progress  they  have 
made  and  we  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  that  we  helped  to  make  it. 

I  do  not  know  anyone  trying  to  bail 
out  the  North  or  the  West  who  is  a  civil 
rights  advocate,  who  fought  the  battle, 
and  made  the  South  do  what  it  Is  doing. 
There  are  many  things  the  South  might 
want  that  we  might  not  like.  There  are 
many  things,  for  example,  about  public 
housing,  which  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  knows  about.  But  we  are  not 
seceding  from  the  Union  and  we  are  not 
accusing  our  southern  brethren.  We  can- 
not forget  that  a  great  national  Injustice 
had  to  be  corrected;  and  it  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  correction.  Glory  be.  But  let  us  not 
gloss  over  and  make  people  forget  the 
facts  in  order  to  win  an  argument  on 
what  Is  going  to  happen  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senate  will  do 
but  I  hope  that  whatever  It  does  It  does 
in  the  depth  of  conscience  and  In  an 
honest  effort  to  achieve  the  result  which 
I  believe  Is  hi  the  greatest  interest  of  the 
country,  which  Is  to  bring  about  excel- 
lence in  education,  and  to  support  those 
who  have  been  separated  through  viola- 
tions of  the  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

QXTOaUM   CAIX 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorvun  to  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  object.  I  have  only 
25  minutes  remaining.  I  believe  the  other 
side  has  40  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  how  much  time 
do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  25  minutes 
remaining  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  37  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  Inform  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  that  we  will 
yield  time  within  our  capability.  If  he  is 
short. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Actually,  with  25 
minutes  remaining  I  would  like  to  re- 
serve my  time  toward  the  end  of  the 
debate.  A  number  of  Senators  have  asked 
for  time.  As  far  as  I  personally  am  con- 
cerned I  expect  to  take  only  1  or  2  min- 
utes. I  would  rather  save  my  time  to  be 
used  close  to  the  voting  hour,  which  Is 
1:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
observes  that,  no  one  having  yielded  time, 
the  time  now  being  consimaed  is  charged 
equally  to  each  side,  and  that  will  be 
the  case  until  someone  yields  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  quorum  may 
be  called  and  that  the  time  may  be 
charged  equally  to  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  4724.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tion* for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  and 

H.R.  6352.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
197X  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
their  titles  and  referred,  as  indicated : 

H.R.  4724.  An  act  to  authorize  approprta- 
ttons  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  and 

HJl.  6352.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


EMERGENCY      SCHOOL      AID     AND 
QUALITY     INTEGRATED     EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1971 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1557)   to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  order  to  establish  equal 
educational  opportimlties  for  all  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun.  and  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  run 
against  both  sides  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?   Without  objection,  it  Is  so 

ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  that  the  pro- 
posed Ribicoff  amendment  to  the  edu- 
cation bill  has  become  the  subject  of 
emotional  charges  that  becloud  the  basic 
issue. 

Some  supporters  of  the  Ribicoff  pro- 
posal seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  It 
permits  postponement  of  school  desegre- 
gation until  1983.  Perhaps  1984  might 
have  been  a  better  date,  although  both 
dates  are  atrocious,  in  my  opinion.  This 
means  that,  in  addition  to  the  17  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  1964  decision, 
there  would  be  another  12  years  in  which 
footdraggers  and  obstructionists  could 
think  of  new  schemes  to  prevent  the 
Inclusion  of  all  children  into  a  desegre- 
gated school  program.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  there  is  no  clear  showing  that 
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the  Riblcoff  proposal  would  get  at  the 
most  troublesome  of  all  problems — nan^- 
ly,  the  segregation  in  schools  located 
racially  isolated  areas.  Unfortunate] 
these  are  the  places  where  the  poor  chl 
dren  are  concentrated.  On  its  face  ^t 
least,  the  Ribicoff  amendment  seems 
open  the  way  for  a  plan  of  desegregation 
that  will  tolerate  more  than  a  decade  to 
bring  the  white  middle-class  schoolchil- 
dren and  the  black  middle-class  school- 
children together  and,  in  addition,  will 
consign  the  black  poor  children  to  segr  ;- 
gated  schools  indefinitely. 

The  landmark  decision  of  the  Supren  le 
Court  on  yesterday,  April  20,  1971,  r^- 
afiftrmed  our  conviction  that  there  afe 
orderly  ways  of  achieving  the  elimina- 
tion of  racial  segregation  in  public 
schools. 

While  we  have  no  interest  in  reop< 
Ing  ancient  exacerbations  such  as  tne 
time  of  the  1860's,  we  must  point  out  that 
no  amoimt  of  talk  about  hypocrisy 
the  North  can  excuse  the  studied  arid 
effective  southern  exclusion  of  blaqk 
children  from  integrated  schools  in  thit 
region.  ] 

These  decisions  also  remind  us  that, 
while  there  is  segregation  throughout  tlje 
country,  it  is  only  in  the  South  that  the 
total  power  and  machinery  of  State  legis- 
lative bodies  and  the  courts  have  be^ 
used  to  perpetuate  an  unconscionable 
system  of  racial  separatism.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  again  said  this  is  unconsti- 
tutional and  that  they  mean  it.  1 
Because  we  have  had  the  benefit  qf 
extensive  and  faithful  consideration  df 
school  desegregation  problems  througj 
the  McHidale-Javits  committee's  e: 
ploration.  as  well  as  the  careful  consii 
eration  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Lar 
bor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  earnestly  hope 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  will  support 
S.  1557,  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare, 
but  excluding  the  Ribicoff  amendment 
Up  to  this  point,  I  should  say  theit  |I 
have  paraphrased  the  statement  by  Mt. 
Clarence  MltcheU  of  the  NAACP. 
I  would  add  that  the  addition 
proximately  $10  billion  in  cost  to 
billion  bill  will  also  make  it  untenable, 
in  my  opinion,  in  the  other  body,  perhaps 
In  conference,  and  very  likely  in  thfe 
eyes  of  the  administration,  although  I 
do  not  at  this  time  undertake  to  speaf 
for  anyone  but  myself.  I  certainly  would 
be  surprised  if  the  administration  coulq 
accept  a  bill  with  the  Ribicoff  amende 
ment  in  it. 

I  sincerely  hope  tiiat  we  will  get  away 
from  the  emotion  which  seems  to  have 
swept  through  the  Chamber  yesterday 
and  approach  this  matter  from  a  rationsi 
and  logical  standpoint,  which  Is  to  get 
the  best  legislation  possible  and  to  avol^ 
reliance  upon  emotional  reactions,  whlcrt. 
indeed,  most  of  us  share,  because  I  think 
that  de  facto  segregation  in  many  wayk 
is  fully  £«  bad  as  de  jure  segregation.  ! 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coni 
sent  to  have  the  complete  text  ot  Mr}. 
Mitchell's  statement  printed  in  th» 
Record.  T 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  Ui(^ 
Recohd.  as  follows: 
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Statkment  or  NAACP  on  the  Ribicoft 

AMEin>MKNT 

(Submitted  by  Clarence  Mitchell,  director  of 
the  Washington  Bureau,  NAACP) 
It  Is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  that  the 
proposed  Ribicoff  amendment  to  the  educa- 
tion bill  has  become  the  subject  of  emotional 
charges  that  becloud  the  basic  issue. 

Some  supporters  of  the  Ribicoff  proposal 
seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  It  permits 
postponement  of  school  desegregation  untU 
1983.  This  means  that,  in  addition  to  the  17 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  1954  deci- 
sion, there  would  be  another  12  years  In 
which  footdraggers  and  obstructionists  could 
think  of  new  schemes  to  prevent  the  inclu- 
sion of  all  children,  into  a  desegregated 
school  program.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
there  is  no  clear  showing  that  the  Ribicoff 
proposal  would  get  at  the  most  troublesome 
of  all  problems,  namely,  the  segregation  in 
schools  located  in  racially  isolated  areas.  Un- 
fortunately, these  are  the  places  where  the 
poor  children  are  concentrated.  On  its  face  at 
least,  the  Ribicoff  amendment  seems  to  open 
the  way  for  a  plain  of  desegregation  that  will 
tolerate  more  than  a  decade  to  bring  the 
white  middle  class  school  children  and  the 
black  middle  class  school  children  together 
and,  in  addition,  will  consign  the  black  poor 
children  to  segregated  schools  Indefinitely. 

The  landmark  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  oi  yesterday,  Aprtl  20,  1971.  reaffirmed 
our  conviction  that  there  are  orderly  ways  of 
achieving  the  elimination  of  racial  segrega- 
tion In  public  schools. 

While  we  have  no  Interest  in  reopening  the 
Civil  War,  we  must  point  out  that  no  amount 
of  talk  about  hypocrisy  in  the  north  can  ex- 
cuse the  studied  and  effective  southern  ex- 
clusion of  black  children  from  integrated 
schools  in  that  region. 

These  decisions  also  remind  us  that,  while 
there  Is  segregation  throughout  the  country, 
it  Is  only  in  the  south  that  that  total  power 
and  machinery  of  state  legislative  bodies  and 
the  courts  have  been  used  to  perpetuate  an 
unconscionable  system  of  racial  separation. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  again  said  this  is 
unconstitutional . 

Because  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  exten- 
sive and  faithful  consideration  of  school  de- 
segregation problems  through  the  Mondale- 
Javlts  Committee's  exploration,  as  well  as  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  we  ear- 
nestly hope  that  members  of  the  Senate  will 
support  8.  1567,  the  bill  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Comniittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Including  the  amendment  to  provide  for  at- 
torneys' fe«8  in  school  desegregation  cases. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  for  yielding. 

The  PRESmXNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  voted  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  did  so,  frankly,  because  a  rather  cur- 
sory examination  made  it  appear  to  me 
that  it  was  too  burdensome  an  addition 
to  the  pending  bill,  which  had  been 
worked  out  very  conscientiously  in  the 
committee  under  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Pell  and  Senator  Javits.  Also,  1 
considered  that  cases  were  before  the 
Supreme  Court  which,  upon  their  de- 
cision, would  throw  light  on  the  issue 
of  both  de  jufe  and  de  facto  discrimina- 
tion. Now  the  Supreme  Court  haS  ren- 
dered several  decisions,  and  I  think  it 
clesu-  that  they  deal  only  with  de  jure 


discrimination — that  is,   discrimination 
in  the  South. 

Senator  Ribicoff's  proposal,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  offers  a  procedure  to  develop 
a  process  to  deal  with  de  facto  integra- 
tion throughout  the  coimtry.  Time  is 
given  for  planning.  -Hme  is  given  to  local 
bodies  to  implement  planning.  Time  is 
provided  for  the  apphcation  of  court  re- 
view. I  think  it  a  reasonable  and  fair 
amendment,  and  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

In  making  this  decision,  I  want  to  be 
clear  that  I  do  not  derogate  the  work 
of  the  committee,  under  the  leadersliip 
of  Senator  Pell.  Particularly,  I  want  it 
to  be  known  that  I  hold  Senator  Javits 
of  New  York  as  one  of  the  great  leaders 
in  past  years,  since  World  War  II,  in 
the  battle  against  discrimination  of  all 
kinds,  and  as  a  great  and  constructive 
legislator  in  this  field.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  him  on  every  civil 
right  issue  since  1954,  and  we  have 
joined  in  many  bills  £uid  amendments. 
But  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
Senator  Ribicoff  for  these  reasons: 

First.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ten- 
sions over  civil  rights  and  discrimination 
in  this  country,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  schools,  will  be  ended  until 
they  are  applied  uniformly  throughout 
the  country.  Although  the  South  has 
borne  the  chief  burden  for  its  discrimi- 
nation in  the  past,  it  should  not  be  made 
forever  the  only  object  of  these  laws.  It 
has  been  forced  to  remove  some  dis- 
crimination and.  In  many  areas,  the 
South  is  working  volimtarily. 

Second,  and  this,  to  me,  is  very  im- 
portant, I  do  not  see  how  the  quality  of 
education  can  be  elevated  substantially 
until  the  issue  of  discrimination  is 
settled  nationally. 

The  loss  of  quality  education  which 
obtains  throughout  the  country  is  not 
wholly  the  fault  of  discrimination.  There 
are  poor  and  disadvantaged  whites  as 
wen  as  blacks — people  of  varying  na- 
tionalities who  suffer  because  of  their 
different  cultural  and  language  back- 
ground, as  well  as  some,  as  in  my  own 
State,  who,  because  of  the  lack  of  mo- 
tivation in  the  family,  remain  outside 
the  opportunities  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  concemsd  that  the  quality  of 
education  must  be  raised  throughout  the 
country — for.  If  it  is  not.  then  I  cannot 
see  that  many  of  the  great  problems 
which  affect  us  today  will  be  solved. 

The  pending  bill  is  a  fine  effort  and  it 
does  have  provisions  in  it  which  attempt 
and  will,  I  hope,  raise  the  quality  of 
education. 

But  I  come  back  to  my  central  issue, 
tliat  racial  tensions  wUl  not  end  until 
we  deal  with  the  question  of  discrimina- 
tion throughout  the  entire  coimtry. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Ribicoff 
amendment  makes  a  fine  start.  It  is  not 
conclusive.  It  does  not  attempt  to  decide 
everything  immediately,  but  it  does  set 
in  motion  a  process  which  may  lead  to 
the  solution  of  racial  discrimination  and 
tensions  throughout  the  country.  He  de- 
serves our  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  very  fine 
statement  made  by  the  Honorable  Clar- 
ence Mitchell,  director  of  the  Washing- 
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ton  Bureau  of  the  NAACP,  whom  I  have 
known  for  many  years  and  for  whom  I 
have  great  admiration;  but  I  must  dis- 
a^ee  with  one  sentence  in  his  sUtement 
and  its  reasoning.  It  reads: 

on  its  face  at  least,  the  Ribicoff  amend- 
m«nt  seems  to  open  the  way  for  a  plan  of 
H««n-ezatlon  that  wiU  tolerate  more  than  a 
ri^e  to  bring  the  white  middle  class  school 
^dren  and  the  black  middle  class  school 
^1  dren  together  and.  In  addition,  will  con- 
gin  the  black  poor  children  to  segregated 
schools  indefinitely. 

That  would  be  true,  if  the  Ribicoff 
amendment  appUed  to  the  South  only. 
It  applies  to  those  areas  in  our  Nation 
not  covered  by  existing  law.  where  no 
legal  progress  applies,  so  no  time  is  lost 
by  its  provisions.  In  fact,  time  is  gained. 
As  I  see  it,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
pending  bUl,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way, 
so  far  as  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  concerned,  which  lead  to  the 
end  of  discrimination  totally  throughout 
the  country.  I  think  it  logical,  fair  and 
just,  to  support  this  effort  to  apply  law 
uniformly  throughout  the  Nation  on  the 
issue  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  to  let  us  know  how  much  time  re- 
mains to  both  sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  8  minutes  remaining  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  20  minutes 
remaining. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  with  the  greatest  Interest  the 
statement  of  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut, with  whom  my  relations  have 
always  been  the  very  best,  and  for  whom 
I  have  a  depth  of  affection  which  is  real- 
ly quite  important  to  me  in  my  own  life. 
I  hope  very  much  that  all  Senators 
will,  by  now,  believe  that  we  should  strip 
this  issue  of  any  personal  relationship 
to  it.  I  do  not  feel  involved,  in  that  sense. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  kind 
to  think  of  it,  that  I  would  never  have 
felt  I  was  involved  in  any  personal  sense 
in  what  happens  on  this  amendment, 
where  it  could  have  the  rather  unfortu- 
nate impression  that  was  gained  from 
yesterday's  debate.  I  hope  that  has  been 
laid  to  rest.  I  have  no  personal  feeling 
whatever  about  the  outcome.  So  we  can 
lay  that  absolutely  aside.  I  respect  the 
Senator,  as  always,  whatever  may  hap- 
pen in  tlie  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  the  meaning  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  upon  which  he  basad  his  change 
of  position— if  it  be  a  change — although 
I  assume  even  an  aCSrmative  vote  for 
tabling  would  not  have  prevented  the 
amendment  bringing  up  something  else. 
It  is  important  to  estimate  what  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  means. 

To  me,  it  means  precisely  the  opposite 
of  what  it  means  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 


I  think  that  all  the  Court  has  done  is 
to  lay  out  what  the  Federal  Government 
considers  to  be  its  province.  It  does  not 
in  any  way  forceclose  educational  agen- 
cies or  States  from  the  direction  of  edu- 
cation, which  is  their  province.  I  think 
that  is  right. 

The  court,  in  my  judgment,  has  been 
on  the  liberal  side  in  saying  that  busing 
is  entirely  permissible  as  a  means  for 
carrying  out  a  constitutional  mandate. 

One  of  the  great  problems  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  that  it  is  one-way  bus- 
ing that  will  take  place;  that  is.  busing 
from  the  slvuns  and  the  ghettos  to  the 
outer  reaches  of  the  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Areas. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  we  would  bring 
in  children,  in  my  case,  from  Suffolk 
Coimty.  140  miles  away,  into  Harlem  any 
more  than  the  other  way  about,  as  I 
have  pointed  out.  So  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Clarence  Mitchell  of  the 
NAACP  is  against  the  amendment,  be- 
cause they  realize  that  It  is  patronizing 
in  its  conclusion. 

An  interesting  point— I  have  just  been 
handed  this,  and  I  think  it  Is  fascinat- 
ing— when  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr  Ribicoff)  put  in  his  bill  originally, 
it  rated  a  top-flight,  leading  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  December  7 

This  is  what  the  editorial  had  to  say, 
in  part: 

It  rests  on  the  Senator's  too  casual  (we 
think)  dismissal  of  the  de  jurede  facto  dis- 
tinction and  results  In  a  proposal  which— 
no  matter  how  benign  and  well-Intended  its 
goal — makes  race  as  such  the  basis  of  gov- 
ernmental acUons  affecting  citizens,  the  cri- 
terion by  which  government  decides  certain 
Issues  directly  affecting  their  fate. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

But  Senator  Ribicoff's  school  bill  would 
legitimatize  race  as  a  proper  basis  for  gov- 
ernmental distinctions  among  its  citizens  to 
a  degree  and  an  extent  not  contemplated  be- 
fore. It  thus  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
really  hard  question  that  was  bound  to  ap- 
pear at  about  this  point  in  the  national  ef- 
fort to  remedy  old  (and  current)  racial  in- 
justices: namely  whether  in  the  interest  of 
remedying  those  injustices,  of  doing  right  by 
people  to  whom  the  nation  has  done  grievous 
wrong,  we  should  permit  the  concept  of  race 
to  be  reinstated  In  law  as  a  relevant,  If  not 
overriding,  factor  in  the  way  government 
may  treat  Individual  citizens.  We  believe  the 
answer  Is :  no. 

Mr.  President,  therefore,  I  thoroughly 
concur  with  Mr.  Mitchell  that  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment  and  it  becomes  law,  it 
will  materially  slow  down  our  whole  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  desegregation  of  the 
schools  and  educational  excellence  and, 
where  we  cannot  do  anything  else,  com- 
pensatory education. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  in  my  view,  only 
reaffirms  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
it  would  be  improvident  to  adopt  this 
whole  scheme  now. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  me?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Fifteen  minutes  remain  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
particular  amendment  proposed  by  my 
friend,  has  aroused  a  lot  of  emotion, 
which  I  personally  can  imderstand.  After 
all,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff  t  represents  the  State  where  I 
was  born  and  brought  up.  and  I  know 
of  his  deep  feeling  about  this  particular 
matter.  The  issues  have  been  pretty 
much  beclouded  by  some  of  the  emotional 
statements  that  have  been  made. 

First  of  all.  we  have  a  lot  of  difficulty 
with  the  matter.  I  have  great  difficulty 
with  Senator  Ribicoff's  aunendment  as 
it  prevents,  in  my  opinion,  the  applica- 
bility of  Federal  fvmds  to  help  southern 
areas  in  trying  to  comply  with  the  court 
orders  and  court  rules  and  with  volun- 
tary compliance  regulations  which  have 
been  agreed  to  between  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  various  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  States  involved.  To  docu- 
ment this  statement  I  refer  to  the  April 
21  letter  from  my  good  friend  and  legis- 
lative director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  Clarence  Mitchell. 

It  seems  to  me.  in  addition,  that  the 
amendment  goes  far  beyond  what  the 
Supreme  Court  said  yesterday  in  the  four 
cases  which  it  decided,  because  those 
cases  did  not  refute  the  de  facto  de  jure 
distinction.  They  specifically  said  that 
these  decisions  were  not  designed  to  ap- 
ply to  those  areas. where  residential  hous- 
ing patterns  had  created  a  situation 
which  made  it  difficult  or  almost  impossi- 
ble to  comply  with  a  quota  system  within 
each  school  within  each  school  district. 

If  we  added  the  Ribicoff  proposal,  we 
would  be  going  further  than  the  Court 
said.  We  would  be  writing  such  a  require- 
ment into  law. 

I  also  suggest  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
funds  that  are  involved  are  not  going  to 
be  allocated  to  a  great  number  of  differ- 
ent States. 

For  example,  let  us  take  Montana,  par- 
ticularly eastern  Montana.  Eastern  Mon- 
tana probably  does  not  have  a  metro- 
poUtan  statistical  area  containing  50,000 
people.  Under  the  Ribicoff  proposal, 
what  is  provided  for  Indians  that  are  in 
eastern  Montana  or  North  Dakota  or 
western  Colorado?  As  I  imderstand  it 
they  would  not  qualify  for  funds  as  they 
are  not  within  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  on  the  Senator's  time. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  not  any  time. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Then,  I  am  afraid 
that  I  cannot  yield.  I  am  limited  to  5 
minutes*  time.  I  apologize  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  for  not 
being  able  to  yield. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  significant  that 
when  we  move  around  this  broad,  vast 
Nation  of  ours,  if  we  were  to  put  into 
effect  an  amendment  which  has  not  had 
generally  detailed  hearings,  which  had 
not  had  an  analysis  made  as  to  how  it 
would  apply  State  by  State,  which  will 
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not  come  into  effect  at  the  earliest  uatil 
1974,  which  costs  more  than  $22  billion 
in  terms  of  money  under  the  general  pax 
funds,  when  we  do  not  know  how  it  pill 
work,  since  what  we  are  trying  to  do  i)B  to 
get  the  funds  to  enable  the  school  tiis- 
tricts  to  comply  with  the  court  order^,  it 
seems  to  be  a  very  great  mistake  J  for 
the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amendnjent 
at  this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yiWds 
time?  1 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  |iow 
much  time  remains  to  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  New  Ylork 
has  10  minutes  remaining.  ' 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  J 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes.  i 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  take  ihls 
time,  though  I  think  the  debate  hsis  bjeen 
very  thorough  in  elucidating  the  resoec- 
tive  contentions,  to  read  a  letter  wtlch 
I  have  Just  received.  The  letter  was  writ- 
ten on  behalf  of  the  President.  It  is  ffom 
the  Secretary  of  HEW,  Elliot  RlchardJon. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Is  that  the 
letter  that  the  administration  waa  to 
send  to  me  as  chairman?  i 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  would  be  grateful  if  the  Senator  would 
do  this.  It  is  retdly  his  function. 

Mr.  PELL.  No.  The  letter  was  wrilften 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  reading  this  letter 
for  the  first  time  to  the  Senate.        , 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  behalf  of  the  President,  I  would  like 
first  to  thank  you  for  your  very  constructive 
role  In  bringing  about  the  understandlngriout 
of  which  came  the  emergency  school  aid  leg- 
islation now  being  debated.  This  legislation 
would  provide  funds  urgently  needed  toi  as- 
sist school  districts,  both  North  and  Soiith, 
In  carrying  out  desegregation  plans  and  j  )ro- 
vldlng  quality  Integrated  education. 

While  I  know  we  both  share  the  view  i  hat 
the  same  desegregation  policies  shovild  be 
even-handedly  applied  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  it  is  Lmp>ortant  to  emphasize  tbat 
the  pending  bill  and  the  RlbicofT  amendntent 
prursue  widely  different  approaches.  The  i  bill 
provides  affirmative  support  for  desegrtea- 
tlon;  the  amendment  would  attach  a  new 
sanction  to  schools  which  fall  to  meet  a  fepe- 
ciflc  timetable  In  desegregating.  The  pending 
bill  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  htoar- 
tngs  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  has  had 
very  careful  consideration,  and  embodies,  the 
accommodation  of  many  views;  the  amend- 
ment has  been  the  subject  of  testimony  tnly 
by  Its  sponsor  and  has  had  no  comparable 
consideration. 

As  you  so  effectively  stated  on  the  Senate 
floor  yesterday  afternoon,  moreover,  adoption 
of  this  amendment  cotild  well  undermlne<  the 
compromise  achieved  on  the  bill  Itself.  Tbis 
would  be  a  tragic  result  for  the  many  sc|iool 
districts  throughout  the  Nation  which  are 
depending  on  passage  of  the  bill  for  mUch- 
needed  assistance  for  their  desegregation  ef- 
forts. 

There  la.  In  any  case,  ample  time  to  ^ve 
proper  consideration  to  the  Blblcoff  meaturs 
if  It  Is  not  precipitously  adopted  at  this  point 
on  the  Senate  floor.  By  Its  own  terms  the 
RiblcDff  amendment's  Federal  fund  cttoff 
provisions  would  not  become  effective  i^ntU 
July  1,  1975. 


Therefore,  while  I  can  appreciate  the  con- 
cern which  underlie  the  Rlbicoff  amendment 
and  while  we  in  the  Administration  have  no 
less  a  desire  to  achieve  even-handed  desegre- 
gation policies  m  all  parts  of  the  country,  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
vmder  the  present  circumstances  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  combine  a  two-year,  $1.5  billion  emer- 
gency program  with  a  ten-year,  $20  billion 
long-range  program. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  efforts  to  this 
end  that  you  have  already  made  and  hope 
that  your  colleagues  will  Join  you  in  this 
position. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

EixioT  Richardson, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  laboring  under  the  mistaken  idea 
that  the  SST  vote  was  the  toughest  vote 
I  would  come  up  against  in  my  career. 
My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  has  rudely  shattered  my  illusion. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
or  my  own  to  say  why  this  is  true  and 
why  it  is  such  a  tough  decision.  The  rea- 
sons are  well  known  to  all  Senators. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  York — for  whom  my 
admiration  is  virtually  limitless  and  with 
whom  I  have  worked  on  this  committee — 
that  I  am  always  reluctant  to  differ  with 
him  because  I  greatly  respect  his  Judg- 
ment. 

The  Supreme  Court  yesterday  fixed 
new  school  integration  requirements  on 
the  South  only. 

I  agree  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  the  fine  distinctions  be- 
tween de  Jure  and  de  facto  integration 
and  segregation  are  of  no  importance  to 
the  children  of  our  land. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said  : 

In  the  South  we  will  live  with  any  pattern 
and  try  to  make  it  work  that  is  applied  to 
other  areas  of  the  country  beyond  the  South. 

I  have  the  hope  and  faith  that  Sena- 
tors from  the  South  will  not  turn  on  this 
bill  and  defeat  it  if  Senators  from  the 
North,  East,  and  West  seek  in  all  good 
faith  a  national  pattern,  not  a  southern 
sectional  solution. 

I  will  support  the  Ribicoff  amendment. 
I  believe  that  the  amendment  will  ease 
the  situation  in  the  South.  I  believe  its 
adoption  can  move  us  toward  a  nation- 
wide resolution  of  our  most  tragic,  heart- 
rending, divisive  domestic  issue.  I  know 
the  Ribicoff  amendment  is  not  perfect 
and  that  it  has  not  been  heard  in  detail 
by  the  committee:  but  there  is  time  to 
perfect  it  and  one  of  its  virtues  is  that 
it  calls  for  a  year-by-year  and  stage-by- 
stage  approach  over  a  good  many  years, 
leaving  ample  time  to  perfect  its  imper- 
fections. 

If  I  am  wrong  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  correct  about  the  parlia- 
mentary consequences,  if  the  Ribicoff 
amendment  kills  the  Mondale  bill,  that 
need  not  end  the  struggle.  There  is  time 
in  the  session  to  find  another  vehicle  for 
the  very  fine  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  in  the  pending  bill  and 


to  find  a  way  to  bring  it  before  the  Senate 
for  action  in  its  original  form. 

For  these  reasons  I  hope  very  much 
that  Senators  will  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
respect,  I  think  the  time  is  too  short  for  a 
quorum  call.  I  think  we  should  wind  up 
the  debate.  If  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  Is  willing,  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  so  that  each  side  will 
have  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  shall  not  need  5  min- 
utes. I  have  ample  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  here  is  a  very 
simple  one.  Since  1954  we  have  been 
trying  to  eliminate  dual  school  systems 
in  this  cotmtry.  By  a  series  of  decisions 
yesterday  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  once  and  for  all  has  struck 
down  the  dual  school  system  in  the  South. 
I  Eigree  with  this  series  of  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

However,  we  have  dual  school  systems 
In  the  North,  and  these  dual  school  sys- 
tems are  separate  but  imequal.  While 
we  have  been  inveighing  against  condi- 
tions in  the  South  for  the  last  17  years 
and  have  been  insisting  that  the  South 
move  faster  and  fsister,  the  North  has 
been  retrogressing  until  the  South  has 
reached  the  situation  today  where  they 
have  more  school  integration  than  the 
North. 

I  think  the  Issue  here  Is  a  very  simple 
one.  We  have  a  double  standard  in  the 
United  States.  Shall  we  continue  to  insist 
on  integration  in  the  southern  States 
only,  or  shall  we  have  integration  in  the 
northern  States,  as  well?  I  do  not  see 
how  this  country  can  unify,  how  this 
country  can  solve  its  deep  problems,  or 
how  this  country  can  prevent  apartheid 
in  America  until  the  North,  too,  moves 
toward  integration. 

This  vote  comes  down  to  whether  we 
in  the  northern  section  of  our  Nation  are 
willing  to  accept  for  ourselves  the  same 
standards  we  Insist  upon  for  the  South. 
As  far  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  concerned  I  personally  believe 
we  should  have  the  same  standards  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut  as  we  have  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi  or  in  the  State 
of  Alabama,  and  that  is  why  I  support 
and  will  vote  for  the  Ribicoff  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  issue 
were  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  he  would  be  correct.  Al- 
though his  amendment,  in  my  opinion, 
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is  not  going  to  accomplish  what  he  wants 
to  accomplish,  he  would  be  correct  in 
terms  of  trying  to  do  something  different 
than  we  are  doing  in  the  committee  bill. 
But  that  is  not  the  issue. 

The  fact  is  that  the  policy  and  practice 
are  precisely  the  same  North  and  South 
with  respect  to  de  Jure  segregation,  which 
has  been  ruled  upon  by  the  courts  as 
being  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
The  United  States  does  not  wish  to  run 
educational  systems  in  the  United  States 
which  establish  therein  the  same  kind 
of  cognizance  of  de  facto  segregation. 

We  in  the  North  are  not  guilty  of  the 
same  thing  which  the  people  in  the  South 
have  been  guilty  of  for  so  long  in  any- 
where near  that  order  of  magniture,  and 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  distorting  the  facts  to 
say  so. 

Where  there  is  not  official  action  there 
is  not  violation  of  law.  I  thoroughly  sub- 
scribe to  the  policy  that  we  should  end 
racial  isolation,  but  to  equate  that  with 
considered  governmental  action  for  the 
segregation  of  students  is  to  delay  segre- 
gation where  the  law  demands  that  it 
end,  it  confuses  the  entire  issue,  and  it 
submerges  the  issue,  as  this  amendment 
would  submerge  it,  in  an  enormous  way 
which  would  drown  what  is  good  without 
reference  to  what  is  bad. 

Clarence  Mitchell  of  the  NAACP— the 
people  whose  ox  is  being  gored— that  is 
what  they  think  and  told  us. 

While  I  am  more  than  in  favor  of  any 
legislation  dealing  with  racial  isolation, 
and  that  is  what  we  do  in  this  bill,  I 
do  not  believe  it  fair  to  gloss  this  whole 
matter  over,  to  paper  it  over  with  the 
charge  that  the  situation  is  the  same 
in  districts  which  are  violating  the  law 
as  in  districts  which  are  not  violating  the 
law.  Therefore,  the  remedy  for  the  for- 
mer proposition  is  going  to  defeat  them 
both.  That  is  what  I  argued  with  respect 
to  the  Stennis  amendment  and  it  is  what 
I  argue  with  respect  to  this  amendment. 

Finally,  the  Ribicoff  amendment  will 
not  be  effective  for  4  years.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  plan  we  have  in  this  bill  will 
be  in  effect.  Why  commit  ourselves  and 
jeopardize  ourselves  at  this  time  when  It 
serves  no  purpose  except  the  forensic  of 
being  able  to  say  that  a  Senator  said 
he  was  contributing  a  lot  of  money  4 
years  from  now  upon  a  plan  which  may 
then  be  completely  obsolete  and  wrong? 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
tell  us  that  whatever  is  decided  now  will 
be  contingent  upon  the  situation  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator,  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell  opposed 
the  Ribicoff  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  He  did,  and  I  have  the 
document  here  and  I  have  placed  it  In 
the  record. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  and  firm  sup- 
porter of  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  education  measures  ever  to 
come  before  the  Senate — Senator 
Mondale's  "Emergency  School  Aid  and 
Quality  Integrated  Education  Act  of 
1971."  Many  Senators  are  convinced  that 


minority  group  isolation,  in  all  its 
aspects,  is  strongly  detrimental  to  oiir 
entire  educational  system.  More  posi- 
tively, we  recognize  that,  while  much 
has  been  done  to  reduce  this  isolation,  we 
are  far  from  our  goal. 

The  pending  bill  can  make  enormous 
strides  for  us.  It  Is  a  recognition  by  Con- 
gress that  an  integrated,  quality  educa- 
tion is  vital  to  every  child.  It  conforms 
fully  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  observations  on  the  im- 
portance of  Integrated  education.  It  rein- 
forces and  fulfillB  the  hopes  of  our  most 
innovative  national  leaders  in  education. 
And  it  gives  us  some  very  specific  ways 
in  which  we  can  build  upon  our  general, 
mutual  commitment. 

I  have  been  specifically  interested  in 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  that  relate  to 
bilingual,  blcultural  education.  Of  over  4 
million  children  in  the  California  public 
schools,  1  million  lu-e  members  of 
minority  groups.  I  bring  up  these  sta- 
tistics not  to  prove  the  importance  of 
this  measure  to  encourage  and  provide 
for  equal  educational  opportunities  for 
the  minorities  in  my  State.  I  mention 
them  because  they  raise  a  larger  issue, 
which  Senator  Mondale's  bill  deals  with, 
and  that  is  that  we  must  not  only  see  to 
it  that  minorities  and  majorities  mingle, 
but  that  they  begin  to  understand,  from 
individual  points  of  view,  the  cultural, 
and  ethnic  heritages  of  which  we  must 
not  be  simply  aware,  but  truly  proud. 
In  working  with  this  bill  in  committee. 
Senator  Mondale  was  joined  not  only  by 
me.  but  also  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  in  solidifying 
and  strengthening  the  bilingual,  bl- 
cultural curriculum  provisions.  Along 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  chairman  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  we  worked  to  make  sure 
that  the  bill's  language  contained  suffi- 
cient attention  not  only  to  building  bi- 
lingual, blcultural  curriculums,  but  in 
seeing  to  it  that  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  training  teachers 
and  ancillary  personnel  to  implement  the 
curriculums  developed. 

I  firmly  believe  in  this  bill  and  I 
strongly  urge  its  passage  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  voted  against  tabling  the  Ribicoff 
amendment  because  I  felt  that  this 
amendment  should  be  brought  to  a  vote 
on  its  own  merits.  As  we  all  know,  a 
tabling  motion  often  clouds  the  merits 
of  the  issue  being  tabled. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  goals  of  the  Stennis  amendment, 
which  calls  for  a  uniform  national  policy 
with  regard  to  school  desegregation — 
both  in  the  North  and  In  the  South,  both 
de  facto  and  de  Jure  segregation. 

But  the  implementation  of  such  a 
policy  is  a  highly  complicated  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  problem.  After  careful 
consideration  of  all  aspects  of  the 
Ribicoff  amendment — the  purpose  o* 
which  I  heartily  applaud— I  have  con- 
cluded that  its  approach  is  not  one  which 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  without 
more  careful  investigation.  No  hearings 
have  been  held  on  this  amendment,  and, 
while  the  Senate  has  discussed  It  for  2 
days,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  have 
more  "in-depth"  study  before  it  is  en- 
acted. 


I  shall  oppose  the  Ribicoff  amendment 
for  this  reascai. 

Let  us  stick  to  the  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill,  S.  1557.  Let  us  build  at 
this  time  on  what  progress  has  already 
been  made.  Let  us  not  risk  the  chance  of 
endangering  the  passage  of  the  bill  itself 
by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Step  by  step,  let  us  proceed  In  an  order- 
ly fashion,  which,  to  my  mind  requires 
more  thorough  study  of  this  approach. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
over  a  decade  and  a  half  since  the  his- 
toric Supreme  Court  decision  of  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  which  or- 
dered the  elimination  of  State  enforced 
separation  of  races  in  public  schools. 
Since  that  decision,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  in  eliminating  segregation  in  our 
schools.  But  we  have  not  come  far 
enough. 

There  has  been  substantial  progi-ess  in 
the  South  over  the  past  few  yeais  in 
moving  beyond  a  token  level  and  toward 
the  elimination  of  dejure  segregation  in 
school  systems.  This  has  been  a  sweeping 
social  change  for  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  because  of  that,  it  has  been  ex- 
traordinarily difficult.  But  this  had  to  be 
done  to  eliminate  segregation  by  law. 

The  South  is  moving  meaningfully 
against  school  segregation  by  law.  There 
remains  the  even  greater  problem  in 
large  metropolitan  areas  in  the  North 
and  South  which  have  large  segregated 
communities  which  frequently  consist  of 
blacks  living  in  the  inner  city  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  white  suburbs.  By  and  large, 
this  segregation  has  not  been  caused  by 
law.  It  is  segregation  caused  by  a  variety 
of  historical  forces  including  residential 
patterns  and  the  reactions  and  attitudes 
of  private  individuals. 

School  segregation  in  the  North  caused 
by  circumstances,  rather  than  by  law, 
must  be  ended  just  as  segregation  by  law 
must  be  ended.  A  democratic  society 
whose  major  premise  is  the  equality  of 
man  must  give  each  individual  an  equal 
opportimity  to  achieve  his  potential  in 
that  society.  In  education,  that  must 
mean  that  each  child  has  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  quality  education  and,  when 
quahty  education  requires  it,  an  inte- 
grated education. 

I  believe  our  society  and  our  Govern- 
ment must  develop  and  enforce  those 
programs  which  bring  an  end  to  segrega- 
tion In  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South. 
There  can  be  no  regional  hj'pocrisy.  We 
have  one  such  program  before  us  today, 
and  that  Is  the  emergency  school  aid  and 
quality  education  act  of  1971.  This  bill 
provides  $1.5  billion  between  the  date  of 
its  enactment  and  July  1,  1973  to  deal 
with  the  problems  arising  out  of  minority 
group  isolation  in  public  schools  due  to 
de  facto  segregation.  The  major  part  of 
these  funds  are  directed  to  programs  that 
establish  aaid  maintain  quality  sind  inte- 
grated schools  and  that  reduce  and  elim- 
inate minority  group  school  isolation. 

This  legislation  is  a  major  step  forward 
in  developing  the  kind  of  tools  and 
momentum  needed  to  end  de  facto  racial 
segregation.  It  is  the  result  of  long  and 
detailed  study  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity and  has  involved  the  participa- 
tion of  experts  on  schools  and  social 
problems  inside  and  outside  the  Govern- 
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ment.  I  support  this  bill  without  resei  va- 
tion.  The  Senate  should  do  nothing  t  hat 
would  endanger  the  passage  of  this  pill. 

Of  course,  this  bill  offers  only  finkn- 
cial  incentives  to  develop  ways  of  over- 
coming racial  isolation  in  schools.  It  does 
not  offer  a  deadline.  It  offers  a  carrot,  put 
n^  stick.  This  is  not  enough.  We  nteed 
legislation  to  provide  integration  injthe 
North  that  contsiins  a  national  comi|iit- 
ment  to  end  racial  Isolation  by  a  certtain 
date.  Such  legislation  should  be  drawi  so 
that  it  requires  moves  in  the  direction  of 
wise  and  healthy  plans  for  integration 
and  so  that  it  does  not  further  divide  iour 
people  or  drive  children  to  pri 
schools,  because  of  inflexible  rules 
should  have  a  deadline.  And  it  must 
tain  the  flexibility  to  conform  to 
peculiarities  of  local  needs.  Just  as  in 
South,  where  court  decision  in  sc' 
desegregation  cases  have  emphasized 
need  to  fashion  integration  plans  to  Icjcal 
problems,  so  too  in  the  North  we  rijust 
allow  communities  to  use  local  variati  jns 
to  com.ply  with  federally  establislied 
principles  to  end  racial  isolation  in  p  jb- 
11c  schools. 

Before  the  Senate  now  is  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. It  is  the  Urban  Education  Im- 
provement Act  of  1971  that  was  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year.  It  would  reqx  ire 
wide  scale  integration  in  metropoll;an 
areas  according  to  a  single  mechanical 
formula.  Each  school  in  a  broad  metro- 
politan area  would  be  required  to  en -oil 
in  each  school  one-half  of  the  percentage 
of  minority  group  members  that  llvd  in 
that  metropolitan  area.  Thus,  if  the 
population  of  the  metropolitan  are^  Is 
composed  of  40  percent  minority  gr<»up 
students  each  school  in  that  area  woiild 
be  required  to  enroll  20  percent  minofity 
group  students. 

There  have  been  no  hearings  on 
amendment  nor  has  it  received  wii 
spread  attention  from  private  and  public 
experts.  So  it  is  difficult  to  predict  ex- 
actly what  effects  this  would  have  on 
metropolitan  areas.  At  the  least 
amendment  will  not  improve  the  qu; 
of  education  of  inner  city  schools 
funds  provided  are  directed  solely  to 
efforts  toward  integration.  Yet  even 
der  this  proposal,  a  large  nimiber  of  in^er 
city  students  will  have  to  continue  to  ^ely 
upon  inner  city  schools  tor  their  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  if  an  overwhelming  Per- 
centage of  minority  group  members  ll^ed 
in  the  inner  city,  about  one-half  of  the 
minority  children  will  still  have  to  pe- 
pend  upon  obsolete  and  ineffective  scl^ool 
systems  for  their  education.  t 

Nor  does  this  bill  respect  the  wishes  of 
many  black  inner  city  residents  to  sh^pe 
the  kind  of  education  their  children 
receive.  , 

Another  aspect  of  this  bill  which  I  find 
deeply  troubling  is  the  inevitable  wide- 
spread one-way  busing  that  would  be 
required  to  fulfill  its  integration  goals. 
The  most  obvious  way  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  legislation  would  be 
to  bus  black  children  from  the  inner  «ity 
Into  suburban  schools.  I  do  not  thin^  it 
wise  to  pass  legislation  such  as  this  which 
will  inevitably  result  In  such  heavy  use 
of  busing,  £15  opposed  to  other  tech- 
niques of  integration  such  as  magiiet 


schools,  educational  parks  and  the  con- 
struction of  schools  inbetween  segre- 
gated communities.  There  .are  more  like- 
ly and  useful  ways  to  lessen  racial  isola- 
tion in  our  schools  resulting  from  de 
Jacto  segregation. 

In  spite  of  the  serious  difficulties  which 
I  have  with  the  Ribicoff  amendment,  I 
believe  it  deserves  support.  Its  passage  by 
the  Senate  will  still  allow  time  for  its 
amendment  and  improvement  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  would  rep- 
resent a  commitment  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
toward  ending  racial  isolation  in  our 
school  systems.  Such  a  commitment  is 
necessary  if  we  are  ever  to  solve  the 
problem  of  racial  isolation;  such  a  com- 
mitment is  necessary  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Nation  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  apply  principles  of  racial  equality 
fairly  throughout  the  entire  Nation;  and 
such  a  commitment  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  retain  the  hope  in  black  Americans 
that  equal  opportunity  is  still  a  goal  of 
America. 

In  its  historic  report  on  racial  division 
in  our  society,  the  Kemer  Commission 
made  these  trenchant  ol>servations  on 
education  and  racial  isolation : 

In  an  atmosphere  of  hostility  Between  the 
community  and  the  schools,  education  can- 
not flourish — new  links  must  be  built  be- 
tween the  schools  and  the  communities  they 
serve — whU«  each  community  should  de- 
termine the  appropriate  desegregation  tech- 
nique we  believe  substantial  Federal  assist- 
ance should  be  provided. 

The  amendment  which  is  before  us 
today,  represents  an  approach  consistent 
with  the  Kemer  Commission's  wisdom. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  Ribi- 
coff amendment  instead  of  squarely  fac- 
ing the  problems  of  segregated  housing 
and  unequal  job  opportunities,  would 
shufl3e  school  children  back  and  forth 
across  an  entire  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area — SMSA — in  an  attempt 
to  achieve  racial  balance  at  any  cost  in 
time,  education,  or  other  hardship.  I 
question  whether  this  is  either  practical 
or  desirable. 

True  it  is  that  segregation  cannot  be 
allowed  to  be  perpetrated  by  transporta- 
tion patterns,  but  the  Ribicoff  amend- 
ment might  require  school  children  to  be 
bused  across  an  entire  SMSA  if  that  were 
to  achieve  the  necessary  racial  balance. 
One  SMSA,  San  Bemardino-Rlverside- 
Ontario  covers  27,295  square  miles  and  is 
larger  than  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
It  is  little  comfort  that  section  404  of  the 
amendment  would  permit  the  Secretary 
to  exempt  parts  of  an  SMSA  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  plan.  The  fact  is,  we  are 
talking  about  taldng  young  children 
great  distances  from  their  neighborhoods 
into  communities  quite  remote  from  their 
own. 

Almost  every  community  within  an 
SMSA  has  its  own  school  board  with  Its 
own  budget,  and  its  own  tax  levies.  Under 
this  amendment,  would  people  in  one 
community  be  taxing  themselves  to  edu- 
cate students  from  another  commimity, 
while  their  own  students  are  sent  else- 
where for  schooling?  Would  a  commu- 
nity raise  local  tax  dollars  to  support 
schools  if  its  own  students  may  be  re- 
quired to  go  into  another  school  system 
foi;  their  education?  How  anomalous  it 
is  that  this  amendment  would  enlarge 


educational  districts  at  the  very  time 
when  the  trend  Is  the  other  way  and 
neighborhoods  such  as  Ocean  Hill- 
Brownsville,  want  to  have  more  localized 
control  over  their  schools. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  quite  properly 
ruled  that  we  must  strike  down  every 
last  vestige  of  rswiial  discrimination  and 
segi-egation  brought  about  by  govern- 
mental action.  The  Court  has  quite  prop, 
erly  approved  busing  as  one  procedure 
which  may  be  employed  toward  that  ob- 
jective. But  to  dictate  racial  balance 
throughout  the  schools  of  an  entire  met- 
ropolitan area,  while  desirable,  could  be 
very  imwlse.  I  believe  that  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  colorblind  but  use  of  quotas 
could  be  emphasizing  differences  in  some 
circumstances  where,  in  the  interest  of 
all  affected,  the  community  should  be 
forgetting  them. 

I  have  long  supported  and  worked  for 
fair  housing  legislation  because  I  be- 
lieve that  integrated  neighborhoods 
could  help  eliminate  the  present  abyss- 
mic  prejudice  between  ethnic  groups  in 
our  society.  There  should  be  no  privilege 
in  America  allowing  any  person  to  dis- 
criminate on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  against  an- 
other's equality  of  opportunity.  Racial 
discrimination  in  housing  has  had  and 
still  has  that  effect.  The  American  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  opportunity  for  each 
individual  and  family  calls  for  ending 
the  discrimination  that  is  principally 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  available 
decent  housing  for  blacks.  In  my  judg- 
ment, fair  housing,  economic  opportu- 
nity, and  careful  location  of  public 
schools  can  be  effective  ways  to  achieve 
the  vital  objective  of  desegregation  in 
many  communities.  Transportation  pat- 
terns can  help  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
just  noted  but  not  within  the  inflexible 
strictures  of  the  Ribicoff  mold. 

I  share  the  dream  of  the  day  when  we 
will  have  a  thoroughly  integrated  so- 
ciety. In  my  judgment  integrated  hous- 
ing has  a  real  chance  of  succeeding 
where  we  bring  together  people  of  both 
races  who  have  approximately  the  same 
economic  means.  Whites  and  blacks  can 
and  do  live  together  in  harmony.  The 
problem  is  simply  where  poor  blacks  or 
poor  whites  are  injected  into  a  more  af- 
fluent neighborhood.  With  integrated 
neighborhoods  Americans  can  become 
racially  colorblind,  in  education  and  in 
other  endeavors  as  well.  I  believe  that 
the  cost  of  racial  understanding  will  suf- 
fer a  great  blow  by  a  calculator  approsu:h 
to  the  racial  nimibers  game. 

Will  children  become  oblivious  to  race 
if  they  know  that  they  are  heading 
across  town  in  one  bus  while  children  of 
another  race  are  heading  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  comply  with  mathemati- 
cal racial  equilibriimi?  I  think  not. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  remain  before  the  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  all  time  been 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,  I 
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suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  not  to 

anbevond  the  hour  of  1:30. 

*  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  call  Uie  roll. 
Tht  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

%7  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded, 
^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  be  recognized, 
and  that,  mstead  of  2  hours  on  the 
amendment,  there  be  1  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  and  the  manager  of  the  biU 
or  whomever  may  be  designated  by  him. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  about 
amendments  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  10  minutes  for 
amendments  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  2  or  3  minutes  to  make  a  personal 
statement  following  this  vote,  before  that 
time  starts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  does 

the  Senator  want? 

Mr  MONDALE.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.    President.    5 

minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 

and  then  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 

be  recognized.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  Clerk  proce«led  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicofi"),  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
thenril. 

Mr.  ERVIN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote. I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
tmcs),  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnttson)  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mitndt)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "nay". 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  35, 

nays  51,  as  follows: 

[No.  43  Leg.l 

YEAS— 35 

EUender 

Pulbrlght 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

NATS— 61 

Oambrell 

Goldwater 

Grlflan 

Qumey 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hruslta 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mathias 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

MUler 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

PRESEWT  AND   GIVING   A 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED 

Ervtn,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO — 13 
Allott  HoUlngs  Packwood 

Brock  tion«  Randolph 

ChUes  Magnuson  Tower 

Dole  Mundt 

Harris  Nelson 

So  Mr.  RiBicoFF's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

080EB    OF   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  request  or- 
der in  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


Allen 
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Baker 
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Brooke 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 
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Aiken 
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Bentsen 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dominick 

Eagleton 
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Pong 


McOovern 
MetcaU 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskle 
Ribicoff 
Sparkman 
Btennls 
Tunney 
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Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tart 
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Thurmond 

Welcker 

Young 

LIVE  PAIR  AS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-iginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber 
and  in  the  galleries? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wqst  Virginia.  Will  the 
galleries  be  in  order.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
guests  of  the  Senate  in  the  galleries  will 
please  maintain  order. 

PEKSONAL    STATEMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
following  this  last  vote  on  the  Ribicoff 
amendment  because  I  would  like  to  make 
some  personal  observations  about  one 
of  America's  great  citizens,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

In  the  more  than  6  years  that  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  this  body, 
I  have  become  more  and  more  impressed 
by  both  his  energy  and  his  genius.  I  have 
come  to  admire,  even  far  more,  his  total 
and  selfless  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
human  justice  and  decency. 

This  week  the  Senate  Is  considering 
an  educational  program  to  establish 
quality  integrated  schools  through  this 
land.  The  legislation  before  us,  I  believe, 
is  a  remarkably  sophisticated,  sensitive, 
and  courageous  proposal.  It  Is  so.  in  large 
measure,  because  of  the  efforts  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  this  measure  could  have  been  de- 
veloped and  be  brought  before  us  in  the 
Senate  without  Senator  Javits'  wisdom 
and  vmderstanding  of  the  legislative 
process  and  without  his  great  comnut- 
ment  to  the  cause  of  civU  rights  and 
equal  educational  opportunity. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  order. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  en- 
titled to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats  and  refrain  from  con- 
versation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  to  put 
it  blimtly,  there  is  no  Member  of  this 
Congress,  indeed,  no  American,  whom 
I  consider  more  completely,  compassion- 
ately, and  truly  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights  and  to  the  cause  of  an 
integrated  society. 

Senator  Javits'  record  requires  no  de- 
fending by  me  or  anyone  else,  and  I  am 
certain  that  the  civil  rights  leadership 
in  this  country  and  the  miUions  of  peo- 
ple across  this  land  for  whom  they  speak 
share  my  admiration  and  respect  for  his 
contribution  in  this  field. 

But  there  Is  a  special  personal  reason 
why  I  rise  to  speak  on  this  point  today. 
The  pending  legislation  was  the  product 
of  a  compromise  reached  in  good  faith 
among  many  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  including  Senator  Javits,  and 
representatives  of  the  present  admini- 
stration. Without  Senator  Javits'  leader- 
ship in  IniUating  the  compromise  be- 
tween two  versions  of  this  legislation 
that  were  pending  before  the  Labor 
Committee,  we  would  not  be  here  today. 
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Indeed,  it  Is  uncertain  whether  any  legis- 
lation could  have  been  brought  to  the 
Senate  without  his  leadership.  He.  Sen- 
ator Protjty,  Secretary  Richardson. 
Commissioner  Marland,  Senator  Pe^l, 
and  many  others,  in  good  faith,  workfcd 
out  this  excellent  measure  that  is  npw 
before  us. 

I  support  the  present  bill  with  ent 
siasm.  I  support  it  because  it  is  one  of  tfie 
most  Important  human  rights  and 
man  development  measures  to  be  rec- 
ommended in  this  body  in  a  long  tiD|e. 
This  legislation  can  fulfill  a  major 
commitment  to  achieve  equal  and  opien 
education  for  our  Nation's  children  bn 
the  integrated  basis  which  Is  essential!  if 
we  are  to  have  a  healthy,  open  society  j 

I  have  supported  Senator  Ribicoit's 
proposal  which  Is  designed  to  provide!  a 
metropolitan  approach  to  the  problems 
of  education  in  our  large  cities  and 
suburbs.  I  have  cosponsored  Senatjor 
RiBicoFF's  bin  and  I  have  supported  His 
amendment  to  this  bill,  because  I  belieive 
it  is  right.  Believing  that  as  I  do,  I  coiild 
not  do  otherwise. 

Senator  Ribicoff's  amendment  is  iiot 
a  part  of  the  difQcult  bargain  which  we 
hammered  out,  although  one  section  iof 
the  present  bill  does  provide  for  prD- 
grsuns  that  will  encourage  multidistrict 
cooperation,  metropolitan  area  planning, 
and  the  establishment  of  education 
parks.  I  do  not  recall  that  during  the  d^- 
cussion  with  Secretary  Richardson,  Seh- 
ator  Javits  and  I  specifically  discussed 
the  Ribicoff  proposal. 

But  in  any  event,  I  say  to  the  Meqd- 
bers  of  this  body  that  the  senior  Senatdr 
from  New  York  has  courageously  and  Bt 
considerable  risk  to  his  own  reputatiojn, 
upheld  his  strong  belief  that  he  is  only 
keeping  faith  with  the  compromise  that 
was  reached.  I  know  he  does  not  oppo^, 
but  indeed  enthusiastically  supports,  j  a 
metropolitan  approach  to  integration  of 
our  schools.  I  know  that  because  Ipe 
helped  us  develop  the  creative  provisions 
which  are  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  cord- 
mlttee.  i 

What  concerns  me,  however,  is  thfit 
his  integrity  has  been  challenged  and  Its 
position  has  been  characterized  as  e^- 
dence  of  less  than  a  complete  commit- 
ment to  an  integrated  society.  I  belieye 
this  to  be  undeserved. 

What  we  have  seen  in  this  Chamber 
is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  not 
over  substance,  but  over  the  best  way  to 
achieve  the  goal  which  we  all  share.     [ 

Let  me  just  close  by  saying  that  while 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  is  not 
a  Member  of  my  party,  it  is  with  special 
feeling  and  with  deep  personal  admira- 
tion for  his  unselfish  commitment  to  hii- 
man  rights  and  human  justice  in  h(s 
home  State  of  New  York  and  throughout 
this  Nation,  that  I  make  these  remarks 
today.  T 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (\|r. 
Taft  » .  The  5  minutes  of  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  have  expired.  Under  t^e 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  is  now  recognizefl. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  tlje 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield?  May  I  ha^e 
2  minutes  to  reply  ?  j 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yie<d 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  ' 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  moved.  I  am  also  a  little  embar- 
rassed. However,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  He  is  a  big 
man  In  many  ways.  Although  he  and  I  did 
not  vote  the  same  way  on  the  Ribicoff 
amendment,  that  really  is  not  important. 
What  is  important  is  that  he  feels  as  he 
does  about  my  character,  which  is  deeply 
touching  and  moving  to  me. 

I  can  only  tell  him  one  thing,  that  I 
hope  and  pray  my  children  will  cherish 
what  he  has  said  today  and  that  it  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  them,  not  only  today 
but  also  in  the  future. 

We  will  work  this  out.  We  will  even 
satisfy  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Coimecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  But  the 
ultimate  values  which  reside  in  our  rela- 
tions as  high-powered  Senators  is  what 
makes  life  worth  living. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE)  has  ennobled  it 
a  little  bit  for  me  today,  and  I  thank  him 
very  much. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Let  me  say  in  reply, 
that  I  have  worked  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  on  the 
problems  of  hunger,  on  the  problems  of 
health,  and  on  many  other  human  rights 
problems,  and  I  have  come  to  admire 
deeply  not  only  his  talents  but  also  his 
tremendous  commitment. 

I  have  made  this  somewhat  emotional 
statement  of  my  views  because  I  believe 
that  my  deep  feelings  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  public  record. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
voted  for  the  Ribicoff  amendment,  be- 
cause of  the  double  standard  being  fol- 
lowed and  practiced  by  our  Govern- 
ment on  the  issue  of  Integration  of  our 
public  school  systems  in  this  country. 

Notwithstanding  my  vote  for  the  Rib- 
icoff amendment,  I  oppose  and  continue 
to  oppose  forced  integration.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  also  vigorously  opposed  to 
law  and  court  decisions  and  adminis- 
trative actions  that  discriminate  against 
my  State — that  penalize  It  and  other 
Southern  States — while  applying  a  differ- 
ent policy  and  standard  of  equity  so  as 
to  favor  the  States  of  the  East  and  the 
North,  States  that  now  have  far  more 
segregation  in  their  public  schools  than 
we  have  in  the  South. 

The  hypocrisy  that  is  being  practiced 
against  the  South  today,  the  holding  it 
up  to  scorn  and  ridicule,  while  refusing 
to  enact  and  to  enforce  laws  to  require 
the  same  degree  of  integration  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation,  makes  a  mockery  of 
justice  and  constitutes  a  serious  reflec- 
tion on  the  integrity  of  our  Government. 
Mr.  President,  I  simply  voted  for  the 
Ribicoff  amendment  as  a  protest  against 
this  discrimination  and  hypocrisy,  and 
to  demonstrate  my  conviction  that  oiu" 
Federal  Government  should  be  just  and 
that  its  decisions  and  judgments  should 
be  fair  and  equitable  between  the  several 
States  and  all  of  the  people.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  protest  and  oppose  these  despi- 
cable practices. 


cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commimi- 


PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  HUMANITARIAN  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1971— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Taft)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  September  15,  1970,  I  proposed  a 
major  transformation  in  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  of  the  United  States. 
My  purpose  was  to  renew  and  revitalize 
the  commitment  of  this  Nation  to  sup- 
port the  security  and  development  ob- 
jectives of  the  lower  income  countries, 
and  thereby  to  promote  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

Today,  I  report  to  you  on  the  progress 
of  the  last  seven  months  in  effecting  that 
transformation  and  ask  the  Congress  to 
Join  me  in  taking  the  next  creative  step 
in  our  new  approach — the  reform  of  the 
United  States  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

To  achieve  such  reform,  I  am  trans- 
mitting two  bills — the  proposed  Inter- 
national  Security   Assistance   Act  and 
International    Development    and    Hu- 
manitarian   Assistance    Act — and    an- 
nouncing a  number  of  actions  which  I 
intend  to  take  administratively.  Taken 
together,  they  would: 
— Distinguish  clearly  between  our  se- 
curity, development  and  humanitar- 
ian assistance  programs  and  create 
separate    organizational    structures 
for  each.  This  would  enable  us  to 
define    our    own    objectives    more 
clearly,  fix  responsibility  for  each 
program,  and  assess  the  progress  of 
each  in  meeting  its  particular  ob- 
jectives. 
— Combine  our  various  seciulty  assist- 
ance  efforts    (except  for  those  in 
Southeast    Asia    which    are    now 
funded  in  the  Defense  budget)  into 
one  coherent  program,   under  the 
policy  direction  of  the  Department 
of  State.  This  would  enable  seciuity 
assistance  to  play  more  effectively 
its   critical  role  in  supporting  the 
Nixon    Doctrine    and    overall    U.S. 
national  security  and  foreign  pol- 
icy In  the  1970s. 
— Create    a    U.S.    International    De- 
velopment Corporation  «md  a  U.S. 
International    Development    Insti- 
tute to  replace  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational     Development.      They 
would  enable  us  to  reform  our  bi- 
lateral development  assistance  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  the  1970s. 
— Provide  adequate  funding  for  these 
new  programs  to  support  essential 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  in  the 
years  ahead. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    FOREIGN    ASSISTANCB 

U.S.  foreign  assistance  is  central  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the  1970s  in  three 
ways : 
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Plret,  we  must  help  to  strengthen  the 
defense  capabilities  and  economies  of 
our  friends  and  allies.  This  is  necessary 
so  that  they  can  increasingly  shoulder 
their  own  responsibilities,  so  that  we  can 
reduce  our  direct  involvement  abroad, 
and  so  that  together  we  can  create  a 
workable  structure  for  world  peace.  This 
is  an  essential  feature  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine. 

Second,  we  must  assist  the  lower  in- 
come countries  in  their  efforts  to  achieve 
economic  and  social  development.  Such 
development  is  the  overriding  objective 
of  these  countries  themselves  and  essen- 
tial to  the  peaceful  world  order  which 
we  seek.  The  prospects  for  a  peaceful 
world  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the 
two-thirds  of  humanity  who  live  in  these 
countries  see  hope  for  adequate  food, 
shelter,  education  and  employment  in 
peaceful  progress  rather  than  in  revo- 
lution. 

Third,  we  must  be  able  to  provide 
prompt  and  effective  assistance  to  coun- 
tries struck  by  natural  disaster  or  the 
human  consequences  of  political  up- 
heaval. Our  humanitarian  concerns  for 
mankind  require  that  we  be  prepared  to 
help  in  times  of  acute  hiunan  distress. 

THE    NEED    FOR    REFORM 

We  cannot  effectively  pursue  these  ob- 
jectives in  the  1970s  with  programs  de- 
vised for  an  earlier  period.  The  world 
has  changed  dramatically.  Our  foreign 
assistance  programs — Uke  our  overall 
foreign  policy — must  change  to  meet 
these  new  conditions. 

In  my  September  special  message  to 
the  Congress  I  spelled  out  the  major 
changes  in  the  world  which  require  new 
responses.  Let  me  summarize  them  here: 
— Today  the  lower  Income  countries 
are  increasingly  able  to  shoulder  the 
major  responsibility  for  their  own 
security  and  development  and  they 
clearly  wish  to  do  so.  We  share  their 
belief  that  they  must  take  the  lead 
in  charting  their  own  security  and 
development.  Our  new  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  must  therefore 
encourage  the  lower  Income  coun- 
tries to  set  their  own  priorities  and 
develop  their  own  programs,  and 
enable  us  to  respond  as  om*  talents 
and  resources  permit. 
—Today  the  United  States  is  but  one 
of  many  industrialized  nations 
which  contribute  to  the  security  and 
development  of  the  lower  Income 
countries.  We  used  to  furnish  the 
bulk  of  international  development 
assistance ;  we  now  provide  less  than 
half.  The  aid  programs  of  other 
countries  have  grown  because  they 
recognize  that  they  too  have  a 
major  stake  in  the  orderly  progress 
which  foreign  assistance  promotes, 
and  because  their  capabilities  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance  have  grown 
enormously  since  the  earlier  postwar 
period. 
—Today  the  international  institutions 
can  effectively  mesh  the  initiatives 
and  efforts  of  the  lower  income 
countries  and  the  aid  efforts  of  all 
of  the  industrialized  countries.  We 
can  thus  place  greater  reliance  on 
such  institutions  and  encourage 
them  to  play  an  increasing  leader- 


ship role  in  the  world  development 

process. 
Our  ideas  on  the  reforms  needed  in 
the  world  of  the  1970s  have  evolved  sig- 
nificantly since  I  received  the  Report  of 
my  Task  Force  on  International  Devel- 
opment, chaired  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Peter- 
son, and  since  my  special  message  of  last 
September,  as  the  result  of  om*  own  de- 
liberations and  oiu-  further  consulta- 
tions with  the  Congress,  the  business 
commimlty  and  many  other  sectors  of 
the  American  public,  and  our  friends 
abroad.  Before  spelling  out  a  new  blue- 
print for  our  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
gram, however,  I  wish  to  report  to  you 
on  the  gratifying  progress  achieved  since 
last  September  in  reorienting  oin  as- 
sistance policies. 

PROGRESS    TOWARD    REFORM 

First,  the  Congress  in  December  passed 
supplemental  assistance  legislation  for 
FY  1971  which  represented  a  major  step 
in  implementing  the  security  assistance 
component  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  This 
legislation  authorized  additional  funds 
for  military  assistance  and  supporting 
economic  assistance  for  countries  in 
which  the  U.S.  has  major  interests  and 
which  have  convincingly  demonstrated 
the  will  and  abiUty  to  help  themselves — 
including  Israel  and  Jordan  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Cambodia,  Vietnam  smd 
Korea  in  East  Asia. 

Such  support  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
one  of  the  central  thrusts  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine — moving  us  from  bearing  the 
major  responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
our  friends  and  allies  to  helping  them 
achieve  an  increasing  capability  to  main- 
tain their  own  defense.  This  increase  in 
security  assistance  enables  us  to  continue 
to  reduce  our  direct  presence  abroad,  and 
helps  to  reduce  the  likeUhood  of  direct 
U.S.  military  involvement  in  the  future. 
Second,  the  international  development 
institutions  have  continued  their  prog- 
ress toward  leadership  in  the  interna- 
tional development  process.  For  exam- 
pie: 
— The  World  Bank  continues  to  in- 
crease the  size  and  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Its  operations.  It  also 
has  decided  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
its  lending  beyond  the  traditional  fi- 
nancing of  projects  to  the  provision 
of  funds  to  support  overall  develop- 
ment programs  In  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, and  It  is  developing  an 
improved   internal   evaluation    and 
audit  system. 
— The    United   Nations   Development 
Program  has  initiated  a  reorganiza- 
tion to  improve  its  administration. 
In  time  this  will  enable  It  to  assume 
a  leading  role  In  coordinating  the  in- 
ternational     technical      assistance 
effort. 
— The  World  Health  Organization  has 
effectively  guided  and  coordinated 
the  worldwide  effort  to  cope  with  the 
present  cholera  epidemic  in  Africa. 
Third,  the  industrialized  countries  have 
now  Eigreed  on  comparable  systems  of 
tariff  preferences  for  imports  from  the 
lower  income  countries.  The  preferences 
plan  is  a  major  st^  In  the  crucial  inter- 
national effort  to  expand  the  export  earn- 
ings of  these  countries,  and  hence  to  re- 
duce their  reliance  on  external  aid.  The 


European  Community  has  Indicated  that 
It  plans  to  put  Its  tariff  preferences  Into 
effect  on  July  1,  and  Japan  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  do  so  before  Octo- 
ber 1. 

Fourth,  there  has  been  satisfying  prog- 
ress toward  achieving  the  untying  of 
bilateral  development  loans  on  a  fully 
reciprocal  basis.  This  action  will  enhance 
the  value  of  economic  assistance  to  re- 
cipient countries,  and  eliminate  the  polit- 
ical frictions  which  tied  aid  now  causes, 
Virtually  all  of  the  industriaUzed  coun- 
tries have  agreed  to  the  principle  of 
imtying.  Details  of  a  system  offering  sup- 
pUers  of  all  i>articipating  countries  a  fsdr 
and  equitable  basis  for  competition  are 
now  being  worked  out  in  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment. 

Fifth,  I  have  established  a  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy,  which  I 
chair,  to  coordinate  all  aspects  of  U.S. 
foreign  economic  policy.  Including  de- 
velopment assistance.  It  will  provide  top- 
level  focus  for  our  policies  in  this  area, 
and  accord  them  the  high  priority  which 
they  require  In  our  foreign  policy  for 
the  1970s. 

I  am  heartened  by  this  progress,  but 
much  more  remains  to  be  done : 
— I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  vote  the 
additional  funds  which  I  have  re- 
quested for  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  and  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank. 
— We  will  shortly  transmit  legislation 
to  authorize  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  doubling  of  the  resources  of 
the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, the  soft-loan  sdfiliate  of 
the  World  Bank,  which  stands  at 
the  center  of  the  network  of  inter- 
national financial  institutions,  and 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  it. 
— We  are  working  with  others  to  help 
establish  a  soft-loan  window  for  the 
African  Development  Bank. 
— We  will  shortly  transmit  legislation 
to  authorize  U.S.   participation   in 
the  system  of  generalized  tariff  pref- 
erences   for    developing    countries, 
and  I  urge  Congress  to  approve  it. 

THE    NEW    tr.S.    BILATERAL    ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

The  next  major  step  is  the  reform  of 
the  U.S.  bilateral  assistance  program, 
incorporated  in  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Security  Assistance  Act  and  In- 
ternational Development  and  Humani- 
tarian Assistance  Act. 

Our  new  bilateral  assistance  program 
must  achieve  several  objectives.  It  must: 
— Clearly  identify  our  distinct  aid  ob- 
jectives:    security    sissistance,    de- 
velopment assistance  and  human- 
itarian  assistance. 
— Be  truly  responsive  to  the  initiatives 
of  the  lower  income  countries  them- 
selves and  encourage  them  to  play 
the  central  role  in  solving  their  own 
security  and  development  problems. 
In  the  area  of  development  assist- 
ance, this  means  working  within  a 
framework  set  by  the  international 
institutions  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible. 
— Be  concentrated  In  countries  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  projects  and  programs  in 
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which  the  United  States  has  a  spe- 
cial ability  to  be  of  help. 
— Recognize  the   improved   ecommic 
capacity  of  many  of  the  lower  in- 
come countries  in  establishing  the 
terms  of  our  assistance. 
— Assure  improved  management. 
— Reduce  substantially  the  number  of 
U.S.  Ooverrmient  officials  operating 
our  assistance  program  overseas . 
Let  me  now  spell  out  the  details  of  our 
new  approach,  based  on  these  prlncji  )les. 
£^CT7Rrrr  assistance 
I  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  esjien- 
tial  role  played  by  our  military  and  re- 
lated forms  of  assistance  in  supporting 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  our  own  security  interests.  The  pri- 
mary purposes  of  this  assistance  have 
been,  and  wlU  continue  to  be,  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  through  the  deterrence 
of  war,  and  the   support  of  efforti    by 
allied  and  friendly  countries   to  move 
toward  self-sustaining  economic  growth 
and  social  progress.  To  abandon  out  re- 
sponsibilities would  risk  magnifying  the 
world's  instability  in  the  short  Tvxi  and 
Impairing  its  peaceful  development  for 
the  longer  run,  and  therefore  increase 
the  threat  to  our  own  security  both  now 
and  in  the  future. 

The  new  course  on  which  we  are  set, 
however,  encourages  others  to  tak<  on 
greater  responsibilities  themselves.  Our 
new  security  assistance  program  will  seek 
to  strengthen  local  defense  capabilities 
by  providing  that  mix  of  military  jand 
supporting  economic  assistance  whi(  h  Ls 
needed  to  permit  friendly  foreign  c<  en- 
tries to  assume  additional  defense  bur- 
dens themselves  without  causing  tiem 
imdue  political  or  economic  costs.  II  we 
are  to  move  toward  reducing  our  bwn 
physical  presence,  the  effectiveness  of 
our  security  assistance  program  willj  be- 
come of  ever  more  crucial  importabce. 
In  Asia,  this  new  strategy  has  already 
encouraged  the  nations  of  the  arei  to 
assume  greater  re^xjnsibility  for  tpeir 
own  defense  and  provided  a  basis  for  a 
major  reduction  in  our  military  presence. 
The  funds  which  have  been  providefi  to 
assist  the  Government  of  South  Viettam 
have  been  essential  to  the  progress  of 
Vietnamization,  and  helped  insure  Con- 
tinued U.S.  troop  withdrawals.  We  aave 
helped  Cambodia  to  mobilize  its  nian- 
power  and  other  resources  in  defense  of 
its  independence  and  neutrality.  We 
providing  Korea  with  equipment  to 
prove  and  modernize  Its  defenses 
we  are  withdrawing  some  of  our  3wn 
troops. 

Our  friends  and  allies  know  that  It  is 
no  longer  possible  nor  desirable  for  the 
United  States  to  bear  the  principal  bur- 
den of  their  defense.  A  clear  lesso^  of 
the  1960s  is  that  deterrence  againslj  lo- 
cal aggression,  or  against  subversion  Sup- 
ported from  outside  a  country's  borqers, 
cannot  be  achieved  without  a  strong  don- 
trlbutlon  by  the  threatened  coimtn  it- 
self. We  can  meet  our  security  assistance 
objectives  effectively  only  if  we  link  i  our 
efforts  closely  with  those  of  our  friends 
and  thereby  build  the  foundations  for 
peace  in  partnership  with  them. 

To  help  do  so,  and  also  in  recogni)tlon 
of  the  Improved  economic  capabiliti^  of 
many  of  toe  countries  receiving  security 
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assistance,  I  propose  today  significant 
changes  in  our  authorities  to  provide 
military  assistance  to  our  friends  and 
allies. 

Our  military  assistance  programs  have 
suffered  from  undesirable  rigidity.  The 
only  choice  has  been  between  grant  as- 
sistance and  sales  on  hard  credit  terms. 
Many  of  those  nations  that  need  our  as- 
sistance are  unable  to  meet  the  hard 
credit  terms — so  grant  assistance  has 
been  the  only  course  open  for  us  to  help 
meet  their  essential  security  needs.  But 
as  the  lower  income  nations  begin  to  de- 
velop an  ability  to  shoulder  the  costs  of 
their  defense,  we  need  to  be  able  to  as- 
sist them  in  doing  so  even  though  they 
cannot  immediately  assume  the  entire 
burden.  Sales  on  concessional  credit 
terms  would  permit  earlier  participation 
by  some  recipient  countries  in  the  financ- 
ing of  their  essential  defense  needs  and 
would  thus  engage  their  own  assessment 
of  priorities  for  the  allocation  of  their 
resources  at  an  earlier  stage  of  develop- 
ment than  is  now  possible. 

To  fill  the  existing  gap  between  grant 
assistance  and  sales  on  relatively  firm 
commercial  terms,  the  International  Se- 
curity Assistance  Act  that  I  propose  to- 
day includes  authorization  to  finance 
sales  of  military  equipment  on  conces- 
sional terms.  Grant  assistance  will  re- 
main necessary  for  some  nations  whose 
financial  resources  are  simply  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  their  defense  needs.  But 
our  objective  is  to  move  coimtries,  as 
quickly  as  possible  within  the  context  of 
international  security  requirements  and 
their  own  economic  capabilities,  along 
the  spectrum  from  grants  to  concession- 
al sales  to  the  harder  terms  we  have  re- 
quired for  sales  under  the  present  act 
and  finally  to  outright  cash  arrange- 
ments. We  will  also  stress  the  transition 
f  rotn  Government  sales  to  those  made  di- 
rectly by  private  industry  to  the  extent 
feasible.  By  making  these  changes  we 
would  help  countries  move  from  depend- 
ence on  the  United  States  to  independ- 
ence in  the  creation  and  financing  of 
their  own  security  programs.  We  would 
not  intend  to  provide  concessional  credits 
to  countries  able  to  meet  the  terms  of  the 
present  F>rogram. 

I  am  also  asking,  under  the  new  act, 
greater  flexibility  to  transfer  fimds 
among  the  varioxis  security  assistance 
programs.  Such  flexibility  is  particularly 
important,  for  example,  in  this  period  of 
transition  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  our 
troop  withdrawals  are  freeing  up  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  military  equipment 
formerly  used  by  our  troops.  I  am  asking 
that  the  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  surplus 
equipment  which  can  be  granted  to  our 
friends  and  allies  be  increased;  this  will 
save  us  money  as  well  as  permit  us  to  bet- 
ter help  those  of  our  friends  who  need  it. 
In  the  long  run,  soimd  management  of 
security  assistance  demands  that  there 
be  enough  flexibility  to  transfer  funds 
among  various  programs  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  the  proper  mix  is  used  to  meet 
our  specific  objectives  in  each  instance. 

For  these  international  security  assist- 
ance programs,  I  request  authorization 
of  $1,993  miUlon  for  FY  1972:  $778  mil- 
lion for  supporting  economic  fisslstance, 
$705  million  for  grant  military  assist- 


ance, and  $510  million  for  military  credit 
sales. 

These  security  assistance  programs  are 
at  the  core  of  our  relations  with  certain 
key  friendly  coimtries.  They  critically 
affect  our  ability  to  meet  our  bilateral 
and  collective  security  commitments. 
They  are  central  to  the  achievement  of 
major  objectives  of  U.S.  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy. 

I  therefore  intend  to  direct  by  admin- 
istrative action  a  reorganization  of  our 
security  assistance  program  to  meet  more 
effectively  the  objectives  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine.  Various  components  of  secu- 
rity tissistance — military  assistance,  mili- 
tary credit  sales,  grants  of  excess  mili- 
tary stocks,  supporting  economic  assist- 
ance, and  the  public  safety  program- 
have  been  fragmented  in  different  pieces 
of  legislation  and  managed  through  a 
series  of  different  administrative  ar- 
rangements. My  proposals  would  bring 
these  programs  imder  one  legislative  act 
to  assure  that  each  is  viewed  as  part  of 
a  coherent  overall  program.  Military  as- 
sistance for  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Thailand 
will  continue  to  be  fimded  in  the  Defense 
budget  because  these  country  programs 
are  subject  to  the  uncertainties  of  active 
hostilities  smd  are  intimately  linked  to 
the  logistical  support  systems  of  our  own 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

To  assure  effective  policy  control  and 
management  of  this  new  security  assist- 
ance effort,  I  would  direct  that  a  Co- 
ordinator for  Security  Assistance  be 
established  at  a  high  level  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  J  would  also  direct  that 
the  supporting  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram be  administered  by  the  Department 
of  State.  The  Department  of  Defense  will 
continue  to  have  primary  responsibility 
for  administering  our  military  assistance 
and  sales  programs,  and  for  relating 
these  programs  to  overall  U.S.  national 
defense  planning. 

These  new  surangements  would  be  a 
significant  step  in  the  direction  of  im- 
proving the  management  of  our  security 
assistanfce  program.  They  would  there- 
fore represent  a  significant  step  toward 
achieving  greater  accountability  to  the 
Congress  and  the  public  as  well. 

This  new  security  assistance  program 
would,  I  am  confident,  serve  our  national 
interest  in  the  1970's  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant ways.  It  would: 

— enable  us  to  meet  U.S.  commitments 
more  effectively  and  at  lower  cost; 

— strengthen  the  self-defense  capabil- 
ities of  nations  to  whose  security  the 
U.S.  is  committed  by  treaty,  by  spe- 
cial political  ties,  or  by  essential  U.S. 
interests ; 

— help  to  reduce  the  need  for,  and  like- 
lihood of,  U.S.  military  involvement 
overseas ; 

— foster  increased  local  initiative  and 
self-sufiBciency; 

— promote  constructive  political  re- 
lations with  foreign  governments; 

— support  UJI.  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions; 

—reduce  potential  frictions  by  lower- 
ing the  U.S.  profile  abroad. 

I  am  also  requesting  in  the  Interna- 
tional Security  Assistance  Act  authority 
for  $100  million  for  the  President's  For- 
eign Assistance  Contingency  Fund  for 
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«v  1972  This  would  permit  the  admin- 
uu-ation.  with  due  notification  to  the 
Coiress,  to  meet  woridwide  contingen- 
^.p«__ln  the  security,  development  and 
h^^tarian  areas— in  ways  compati- 
ble with  our  national  interests.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  have  available  un- 
committed funds  which  can  be  used  on 
^ort  notice,  when  sudden  crises  m  the 
intemational  community  require  us  to 
act  promptly  and  decisively. 

DEVELOPMENT    ASSISTANCI 

The  United  States  continues  to  have 
special  national  interests  in  particular 
lower  income  coimtries.  We  continue  to 
have  special  capabilities  in  particular 
functional  areas.  We  continue  to  need 
an  effective  bilateral  development  assist- 
ance program. 

In  order  to  advance  such  a  program, 
I  therefore   propose    legislation    which 
would  authorize  the  creation  of  two  new 
development  assistance  institutions.  To- 
gether with  the  two  created  by  the  last 
Congress,  they  would  replace  the  Agency 
for  Intemational  Development  and  en- 
able us  to  develop  a  new  approach  based 
on  the  principles  outlined  above. 
The  two  I  now  propose  to  create  are: 
—An  Intemational  Development  Cor- 
poration (IDC)  to  provide  loans  to 
finance  development  projects  and 
programs  in  the  lower  income  coun- 
tries. 
—An  Intemational  Development  In- 
stitute (IDI)  to  seek  research  break- 
throughs on  the  key  problems  of 
development  and  to  administer  our 
technical  assistance  programs. 
These  would  Join  two  created  by  the 
last  Congress: 
— The  Overseas    Private    Investment 
Corporation  (OPIC)  to  promote  the 
role  of  private  investment  in  the  de- 
velopment process. 
—The  Inter-American  Social  Develc*- 
ment  Institute    (ISDI)    to  provide 
special  attention  to  the  social  de- 
velopment needs  of  Latin  America. 

THE    U.S.    INTISNATIOKAI.    DEVKLOPMINT 
CORPORATION 

The  new  IDC  would  administer  our 
bilateral  lending  program.  The  authori- 
ties which  I  seek  for  it,  and  the  oper- 
ating style  which  I  would  direct  It  to 
pursue,  would  mark  a  major  change  in 
the  U.S.  approach  to  development  assist- 
ance. 

The  IDC  would  make  loans  in  response 
to  initiatives  from  the  lower  Income 
countries,  rather  than  develop  projects 
or  programs  on  its  own.  It  would  have 
flexibility  to  tailor  its  loan  terms  to  the 
needs  of  particular  lower  income  coun- 
tries, requiring  harder  terms  from  the 
more  advanced  and  extending  easier 
terms  to  the  less  advanced.  Today's  pro- 
gram has  limited  flexibility  in  this  re- 
gard. Its  lending  volume  to  any  par- 
ticular country  would  be  bsised  on  dem- 
onstrated self-help  performance,  and  the 
quality  of  the  projects  and  programs 
which  that  country  presented  to  It.  It 
would  not  seek  to  detennine  annual 
country  lending  levels  in  advance  as  is 
done  at  present. 

The  IDC  would  operate  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  within  a  framework 


set  by  the  international  financial  in- 
stitutions. It  would  look  to  them  to  pro- 
vide evaluations  of  the  overall  develop- 
ment prospects  of  particular  countries, 
which  would  be  a  major  consideration  in 
its  decisions  to  lend,  rather  than  itself 
carrying  out  the  extensive  "country  pro- 
gramming" which  is  now  done.  Within 
that  context  it  would  participate  in  non- 
project  lending  and  international  efforts 
to  alleviate  the  debt  burdens  of  partic- 
ular lower  income  countries.  It  would 
participate  for  the  United  States  in  the 
international  consortia  and  consultative 
groups,  managed  in  most  cases  by  the 
international  financial  institutions, 
through  which  the  bulk  of  our  bilateral 
assistance  will  flow. 

The  IDC  would  concentrate  its  activ- 
ities in  countries  and  regions  where  the 
U.S.  has  a  major  foreign  policy  interest 
in  long-term  development.  For  example, 
it  would  establish  guidelines  to  assure 
that  an  equitable  share  of  its  resources 
is  provided  to  the  countries  of  the  West- 
era  Hemisphere.  But  precisely  because 
our  interest  is  in  the  long-term  develop- 
ment of  these  nations,  the  IDC  would 
use  its  funds  to  pursue  such  interests 
rather  than  to  seek  merely  short-term 
political  gains. 

The  IDC  would  provide  loans  on  the 
basis  of  both  sound  business  standards 
and  the  pursuit  of  sound  development 
purposes.  The  terms  of  its  loans  would 
be  determined  in  large  part  by  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  borrowing  country, 
rather  than  on  the  standard  terms  now 
offered  to  all  borrowers.  It  would  avoid 
loans  to  countries  where  the  analysis  of 
International  financial  institutions,  and 
its  own  views,  suggest  an  inadequate 
policy  framework  in  which  the  loans 
could  effectively  promote  development. 
The  IDC  would  not  be  solely  a  lender 
of  last  resort  as  AID  is  required  to  b« 
today,  often  financing  the  riskiest  proj- 
ects and  programs. 

The  Corporation  would  work  with  and 
through  the  private  sector  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible.  It  would  give  high 
priority  to  projects  and  programs  which 
promote  private  initiative  in  the  lower 
income  countries,  and  to  this  end  would 
seek  to  increase  UB.  lending  to  local  de- 
velopment banks  and  other  financial  in- 
termediaries. I  reconunend  that  it  also 
have  authority  to  lend  directly  to  private 
entities  in  the  lower  income  countries. 

The  IDC  would  be  governed  by  a  Board 
of  Directors  consisting  of  outstanding 
private  citizens  as  well  as  government 
ofiBcials,  thus  bringing  the  private  sector 
directly  into  its  decision-making  process. 

With  this  clear  identification  of  spe- 
cific instnmients  and  programs  with  the 
specific  objectives  they  are  designed  to 
achieve,  we  should  not  need  to  tie  the 
hands  of  our  managers — of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  any  of  our  other  new  institu- 
tions— with  the  kinds  of  foreign  policy 
and  administrative  restrictions  which  ap- 
ply to  the  present  program.  Administra- 
tors should  be  held  accountable  for 
achieving  program  objectives.  This  is  a 
central  requirement  of  the  businesslike 
approach  which  the  new  structure  is  de- 
signed to  foster. 

To   insure   the   necessary   continuity 


and  stability  of  operations  to  permit  this 
businesslike  approach,  and  building  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Congress  in  1969  to 
provide  a  2-year  authorization  for 
foreign  assistance,  I  request  that  the  Cor- 
poration be  given  a  3-year  authorization. 
I  recommend  an  authorization  of  $1.5 
billion  of  directly  appropriated  funds.  I 
propose  also  that  the  IDC  be  provided 
with  authority  to  borrow,  in  the  private 
capital  market  or  from  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
up  to  a  total  of  $1  bUlion  during  its  ini- 
tial 3-year  period.  This  would  help  chan- 
nel private  capital  more  directly  into 
the  development  process  and  bring  pri- 
vate sector  judgments  directly  to  bear 
on  the  performance  of  the  IDC.  I  recom- 
mend that  it  be  authorized  to  use  repay- 
ments of  capital  and  interest  on  past  U3. 
development  loans,  which  are  now  run- 
ning at  about  $250  million  annually. 

A  Corporation  based  on  these  princi- 
ples would  enable  us  to  reduce  substan- 
tially the  number  of  VJS.  government 
personnel  involved  in  development  lend- 
ing overseas.  By  responding  primarily  to 
initiatives  from  the  lower  income  coun- 
tries, we  would  reduce  the  need  for  Amer- 
icans to  chart  foreign  progrsmis  and 
priorities.  By  relying  increasingly  on  the 
intemational  institutions  for  informa- 
tion and  analj^cal  work,  we  would  re- 
duce our  own  requirement  for  staff  in 
both  Washington  and  the  field.  By  re- 
ducing the  statutory  restrictions  Ml  the 
program,  we  would  be  able  to  concen- 
trate available  staff  on  effective  program 
management. 

I  am  confident  that  a  U.S.  Intema- 
tional Development  Corporation  based 
on  these  principles  would  regenerate  our 
development  lending  program.  It  would 
provide  major  support  to  the  develop- 
ment objectives  of  the  lower  income 
countries.  It  would  enable  us  to  play  our 
full  role  effectively  among  the  industrial- 
ized countries  in  promoting  the  develop- 
ment process.  It  would  thereby  provide 
major  support  for  important  UB.  na- 
tional objectives  in  the  19708. 

THE     TTJS.     niTERNATlONAl,     DBVlXOPMjnfT 
INHTITUTB 

The  new  IDI  would  administer  a  re- 
formed bilateral  technical  assistance 
program  and  enable  us  to  focus  UB.  sci- 
entific, technological  and  managerial 
know-how  on  the  problemis  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  Institute  would  engage  in  four 
major  types  of  activities: 
— It  would  apply  U.S.  research  com- 
petence in  the  physical  and  social 
sciences  to  the  critical  problems  of 
development,  and  help  raise  the  re- 
search competence  of  the  lower  In- 
come countries  themselves. 
— It  would  help  buUd  institutions  In 
the  lower  income  countries  to  im- 
prove their  own  research  capabilities 
and  to  carry  out  a  full  range  of  de- 
velopmental functions  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis.  I  would  expect  it  to 
place  particular  emphasis  on 
strengthening  agricultural  and  edu- 
cational institutions. 
— It  would  help  train  manpower  in  the 
lower  income  countries  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  new  activities  on 
their  own. 
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— It  would  help  lower  income  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  least  de;lel- 
oped  among  them,  to  finance  adnis- 
ers  on  development  problems.      I 

Like  the  Corporation,  the  Institute 
would  finance  projects  in  response  [to 
proposals  made  by  the  lower  income 
countries  themselves.  It  would  not  budget 
funds  in  advance  by  coxmtry,  si<ice 
it  could  not  know  in  advance  how  m^y 
acceptable  projects  would  be  proposed 
by  each.  It  would  look  to  these  countries 
to  select  candidates  to  be  trained  under 
its  program.  Its  research  activities  would 
be  located  in  the  lower  income  countries, 
rather  than  in  the  United  States,  to  ihe 
greatest  extent  feasible.  With  its  sttless 
on  institution  building,  it  would  seeki  to 
ensure  that  each  program  could  be  car- 
ried on  after  U.S.  assistance  is  ent^d. 

Most  importantly,  the  Institute  w(Aild 
seek  to  assure  that  all  projects  whlcn  it 
helps  finance  are  considered  essential  by 
the  lower  income  coimtry  itself.  To  dolso, 
the  Institute  would  require  that  the  re- 
cipient country  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  each  as  evidence  that  it  at- 
taches high  priority  to  the  project  an^  is 
prepared  to  support  it  financially  aljter 
UJ3.  assistance  ends.  We  would  finance 
a  project  for  only  a  definite  and  limi)«d 
period  of  time,  and  would  want  As- 
surance that  the  host  country  woixld 
then  carry  it  on.  In  the  past,  all  too 
many  technical  assistance  projects  hfve 
been  undertaken  which  were  of  mDre 
interest  to  Americans  than  to  the  recibi- 
ent  coimtries.  and  had  little  or  no  last- 
ing impact.  Our  new  program  is  designed 
to  ensure  that  this  does  not  happenj  in 
the  future. 

The  international  organizations  Kre 
less  advanced  in  research  and  technii;al 
assistance  than  in  development  lendipg. 
The  Institute  would  thus  be  unable  i  to 
function  as  fully  within  an  intematlo|ial 
framework  at  this  time  as  would  the 
Corporati<Ki.  However,  it  would  workj  to 
help  improve  the  capabilities  of  thtse 
organizatiMis,  especially  the  United  l^a- 
tlons  Development  Program,  and  wotild 
seek  to  cooperate  with  them  whoiever 
possible.  In  fact,  one  of  its  objectives 
would  be  to  help  create  an  intematiotial 
framework  for  technical  assistance  copa- 
parable  to  the  framework  which  has  de- 
veloped over  the  past  decade  for  develop- 
ment lending. 

By  the  very  virtue  of  its  separate  exist- 
exice,  the  Institute  would  be  free  to  c<in- 
centrate  its  efforts  on  the  applicationj  of 
research  and  technology  to  the  problepns 
of  development — a  key  feature  of  our 
new  bilateral  program  which  would  dis- 
tinguish it  markedly  from  the  present 
approach.  The  Institute  would  also  con- 
centrate its  resources  on  the  few  mpst 
critical  problem  areas  of  developme>it. 
Such  concentration  is  necessary  if  it  i^  to 
achieve  the  "critical  mass"  necessaryl  to 
make  real  breakthroughs  where  they  >re 
most  needed,  and  to  attract  the  top  ca<lre 
of  experts  and  managers  who  can  achieve 
such  breakthroughs. 

The  areas  of  concentration  would 
evolve  in  response  to  the  requests  of  the 
lower  income  coimtries  and  manage- 
ment's assessment  of  where  we  can  con- 
tribute most.  They  would  undoubtedly 
shift  over  time.  Experience  suggests  tbat 


limiting  population  growth,  increasing 
agricultural  production  and  training 
manpower  would  be  among  the  concen- 
tration areas  at  first.  Unemployment  and 
urbanization  problems  cojuld  be  early  ad- 
ditions to  the  list.  ' 

While  the  Institute  would  provide 
grant  financing,  it  would  vary  the  effec- 
tive terms  of  its  assistance  by  varying 
the  shares  of  the  total  cost  of  particular 
projects  that  the  recipient  must  finance 
itself — ranging  from  a  smaJl  percentage 
in  the  least  advanced  countries  to  most 
of  the  cost  in  the  most  advanced.  In 
addition,  the  Institute  should  have 
authority  to  provide  advisers  on  a  c<»n- 
pletely  reimbursable  basis  to  countries 
which  no  longer  need  concessional  aid  at 
aU.  At  the  other  end  of  the  development 
spectrum,  the  IDI  would  be  conscious  of 
the  special  problems  of  the  least  de- 
veloped countries — most  of  which  are  in 
Africa — which  will  continue  to  need  the 
more  traditional  types  of  technical  assist- 
ance since  they  have  traveled  less  dis- 
tance along  the  road  to  economic  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  Institute  would  be  managed  on  a 
businesslike  basis,  and  it  would  carry  out 
its  projects  largely  through  the  private 
sector.  I  propose  that  it  be  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  including  outstanding 
citizens  from  the  private  sector.  It  would 
stress  evaluation  of  past  projects  to 
determine  their  payoff  and  to  help  guide 
future  project  development:  there  has 
been  too  little  followup  in  these  programs 
in  the  past.  We  would  seek  top  flight 
technical  managers,  development  special- 
ists and  scientists  for  the  small  staff  of 
the  Institute.  This  new  approach  would 
permit  a  major  reduction  in  the  number 
of  U.S.  government  personnel  operating 
abroad. 

To  acWeve  these  goals,  the  IDI  should 
have  financial  continuity.  I  therefore 
propose  that  the  Congress  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  $1,275  million  for  a  3- 
year  period. 

In  short,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Institute  would  provide  a  new  di- 
mension to  our  foreign  assistance  effort. 
It  would  enable  us  to  focus  some  of  our 
finest  national  resources — our  capabilities 
in  management,  research  and  technol- 
ogy— on  the  critical  bottleneck  problems 
of  development.  Its  style  of  operation 
should  enable  us  to  forge  a  new  and 
more  mature  partnership  with  the  lower 
income  countries,  with  the  rest  of  the 
industrialized  world,  and  with  our  own 
private  sector.  It  holds  promise  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  significant  ad- 
ditions to  our  national  capability  to  en- 
gage meaningfully  in  the  world  of  the 
1970s. 

OVEBSEAS  PETVATE  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 
AND  INTER-AMERICAN  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
INSTTTUTE 

The  new  International  Development 
Corporation  and  International  Develop- 
ment Institute  would  join  two  develop- 
ment assistance  institutions  already 
created  by  the  Congress:  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  and  the 
Inter-American  Social  Development 
Institute. 

OPIC  is  already  at  work  promoting  the 
role  of  private  investment  in  the  inter- 


national development  process.  The  rec- 
ord of  economic  development  shows  that 
successful  growth  is  usually  associated 
with  a  dynamic  private  sector,  and  we 
therefore  look  to  private  investmentr— 

primarily  domestic  but  foreign  as  well 

to  play  an  increasing  role  in  the  develop- 
ment process.  It  must  do  so,  since  no  gov- 
ernment or  public  agency  has  the  re- 
sources or  technical  skills  which  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  vast  needs  of  the 
lower  income  coimtries. 

OPIC's  guarantees  and  insurance  of 
U.S.  private  investment  in  lower  income 
countries  which  seek  such  investment 
are  already  serving  effectively  the  in- 
terests of  both  the  U.S.  investor  and  the 
host  countries.  Its  early  activities  sug- 
gest that  an  independent  corporation, 
directed  by  a  joint  public-private  Board 
of  Directors,  can  effectively  manage  a 
development  assistance  program:  it  thus 
augurs  well  for  the  structures  which  I 
propose  today  for  the  Development  Cor- 
poration and  Development  Institute. 

OPIC  is  operating  within  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  areas — private  foreign  in- 
vestment— of  the  inherently  sensitive 
overall  relationship  between  aid  donors 
and  aid  recipients.  It  is  therefore  essen- 
tial that  OPIC  assist  only  sound  projects 
which  are  responsive  to  the  particular 
development  needs  of  each  country. 

And  it  is  clearly  for  each  country  to 
decide  the  conditions  under  which  it  will 
ewjcept  private  foreign  investment,  just 
as  it  is  for  each  investor  to  decide  what 
conditions  are  adequate  to  attract  his 
investments.  We  as  a  Govenunent  ask 
only  that  the  investments  of  our  citizens 
be  treated  fairly  and  in  accordance  with 
international  law.  In  nearly  all  cases  they 
have  been.  However,  unjust  acts  by  a 
country  toward  an  American  firm  cannot 
help  but  adversely  affect  our  relationship 
with  that  country.  As  President.  I  must 
and  will  take  such  acts  into  account  in 
determining  our  future  assistance  and 
overall  policy  toward  such  a  country. 

The  Inter-American  Social  Develop- 
ment Institute  has  also  begun  to  develop 
its  programs,  which  seek  to  promote  the 
social  development  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican and  Caribbean  people.  Working 
mainly  through  private  organizations 
and  international  institutions,  it  repre- 
sents a  new  innovative  channel  In  seek- 
ing to  promote  solutions  to  basic  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  in  these  areas. 
I  propose  that  it  be  renamed  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation,  to  characterize 
more  accurately  its  proposed  style  of 
operation. 

HUMANITARIAN   ASSISTANCE 

XJS.  humanitarian  assistance  programs 
cover  a  wide  spectrum  of  human  needs: 
disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation;  fam- 
ine; refugee  and  migration  relief  and 
assistance.  They  aim  to  help  people 
around  the  world  recover  from  unfortu- 
nate situations  by  which  they  have  been 
victimized.  In  the  past  year  alone,  such 
help  has  been  extended  to  refugees  from 
civil  war  in  Nigeria  and  Jordan,  earth- 
quake victims  in  Peru,  flood  victims  in 
Romania  and  Tunisia,  and  cyclone  vic- 
tims in  Pakistan. 

These  activities  rely  heavily  for  pro- 
gram implementation  on  private  volun- 
tary agencies.  In  the  past  year  alone, 
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TJJ5  voluntary  agencies  registered  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid  contributed  $370  million  of 
their  own  resources  in  over  100  countries. 
At  present,  humanitarian  assistance 
orograms  are  carried  out  through  nu- 
merous offices  in  the  U.S.  Government. 
I  propose  to  centralize  the  responsibility 
(or  coordinating  all  humanitarian  as- 
sistance programs  under  a  new  Assistant 
SecreUry  of  State.  We  would  thereby  as- 
sure a  coherent  effort  to  carry  out  this 
vital  and  Uterally  life-saving  aspect  of 
our  foreign  assistance  policy.  This  new 
approach  would  also  improve  our  capa- 
bility to  respond  quickly  and  effectively 
through  better  contingency  planning,  ad- 
diUonal  stockpiling  and  training,  and  the 
maintenance  of  closer  and  better  coordi- 
nated relationships  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, other  donor  countries,  and  the 
private  voluntary  agencies. 

COORDINATION 

I  have  outlined  the  overriding  need  to 
separate  our  overall  foreign  assistance 
program  into  its  three  component  parts: 
security  assistance,  development  assist- 
ance, and  humanitarian  assistance.  I 
have  Indiciated  that  we  would  pull  to- 
gether all  parts  of  our  security  assistance 
and  humanitarian  assistance  under  cen- 
tral management,  so  that  each  can  func- 
tion effectively  as  a  total  program  within 
the  context  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  And 
I  have  also  proposed  the  creation  of  two 
new  institutions,  to  go  along  with  the 
two  created  by  the  last  Congress,  to  carry 
forward  our  development  assistance  pro- 
gram in  the  1970s. 

There  is  thus  a  need  for  new  mech- 
anisms to  assure  effective  coordination 
of  our  new  foreign  assistance  program. 

First,  there  must  be  effective  coordina- 
tion among  the  several  components  of  the 
new  development  assistance  program. 
This  would  be  done  through  my  appoint- 
ing a  single  Coordinator  of  Development 
Assistance,  responsible  directly  to  the 
President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Boards  of 
the  IDC,  IDI,  and  OPIC. 

The  Coordinator  would  also  chair  an 
executive  cooiiLinating  committee  com- 
posed of  the  chief  executive  officers  of 
each  of  these  institutions  and  ISDI.  He 
would  be  available  for  congressional  test- 
imony on  our  overall  bilateral  develop- 
ment assistance  policy  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  several  Institutions.  Both  the 
Congress  and  I  could  look  to  him  as  the 
administration's  chief  spokesman  on  bi- 
lateral development  assistance  policy  and 
programs. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  pro- 
vide foreign  policy  guidance  for  all  com- 
ponents of  our  new  foreign  assistance 
program.  His  representatives  would  be 
members  of  the  boards  of  each  of  the  de- 
velopment institutions,  and  he  would 
have  direct  responsibility  for  both  secu- 
rity and  humanitarian  assistance.  In 
each  country  our  Ambassador,  as  my  per- 
sonal representative,  will  of  course  be 
responsible  for  coordination  of  all  of  our 
assistance  programs. 

Third,  foreign  assistance  issues  which 
raise  broader  questions  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  will  be  handled  through  my 
new  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy. 


Finally,  coordination  among  the  three 
major  components  of  our  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  between  them  and  our  overall 
national  security  policy,  would  be  handled 
through  the  National  Security  Council. 
We  will  thus  establish  strong  manage- 
ment, coordination,  and  policy  guidance 
over  all  of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

CONCLtrSION 

This  Nation  can  no  more  ignore  pov- 
erty, hunger  and  disease  in  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  than  a  man  can  ignore 
the  suffering  of  his  neighbors.  The  great 
challenge  to  Americans  of  this  decade, 
be  they  private  citizens  or  national  lead- 
ers, is  to  work  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  of  our  fellow  men  at  home  and 
abroad. 

We  have  a  unique  and  unprecedented 
opportunity.  We  do  not  have  all  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  of  poverty,  nor 
adequate  resources  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  mankind.  We  do  possess  the  great- 
est scientific  and  technological  capacity, 
and  the  most  prosperous  and  dynamic 
economy,  of  any  nation  in  history.  More 
importantly,  we  have,  as  a  vital  element 
of  the  American  character,  a  humani- 
tarian zeal  to  help  improve  the  lives  of 
our  fellow  men. 

We  are  therefore  a  nation  uniquely  ca- 
pable of  assisting  other  peoples  in  pre- 
serving their  security  and  promoting 
their  development.  By  doing  so,  we  ac- 
complish three  major  objectives: 

— We  strengthen  international  co- 
operation for  a  peaceful  world. 

— We  help  to  relieve  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  others  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves. 

—We  help  to  build  firm  foundations  of 
friendship  between  this  Nation  and 
the  peoples  of  other  nations. 

I  have  seen  for  myself  just  how  impor- 
tant Is  our  aid  in  helping  nations  pre- 
serve their  independence,  and  in  help- 
ing men  achieve  the  dignity  of  produc- 
tive labor  instead  of  languishing  on 
crowded  streets.  I  have  seen  its  impor- 
tance to  children  whose  chances  for  a 
rewarding  life  have  been  increased  be- 
cause they  have  adequate  nutrition, 
schools  and  books.  It  is  right  that  we, 
the  richest  nation  In  the  world,  should 
provide  our  share  of  such  assistance. 

And  such  help,  in  addition  to  being 
right  for  its  own  sake,  also  creates  strong 
bonds. 

I  recognize  that  whenever  an  American 
firm  is  nationalized  without  prompt,  fair, 
and  effective  compensation ;  whenever  an 
anti-American  demonstration  takes 
place;  or  whenever  a  leader  of  a  develop- 
ing country  criticizes  the  United  States, 
many  question  the  effectiveness  of  our 
aid. 

But  the  headline  reporting  the  occa- 
sional anti-American  act  overlooks  the 
many  countries  which  do  thank  us  for 
providing  them  the  means  to  preserve 
their  ovm  security;  and  it  also  overlooks 
the  countless  number  of  villages  where 
farmers  do  appreciate  our  helping  pro- 
vide the  know-how  and  the  tools  neces- 
sary to  grow  larger  crops,  the  school  chil- 
dren who  cherish  the  education  our  as- 
sistance makes  possible,  and  the  people 
everjrwhere  who  recognize  our  help  In 
eliminating  disease. 


For  these  people,  our  aid  is  a  source  of 
encouragement.  And  they,  not  those  who 
demonstrate  or  destroy,  are  the  real  rev- 
olutionaries— for  they,  in  quietly  at- 
tempting to  preserve  their  independence 
£ind  improve  their  lives,  are  bringing 
about  a  quiet  revolution  of  peaceful 
change  and  progress.  They  are  working 
hard  to  build  the  foundations  for  a  better 
tomorrow  and  they  recognize  that  we 
have  helped  provide  them  with  the  tools 
to  do  the  job. 

But  whUe  such  appreciation  is  gratify- 
ing, foreign  assistance  hsis  a  more  basic 
purpose.  Foreign  assistance  Is  quite 
clearly  in  our  interest  as  a  nation.  We  are 
a  people  whose  sons  have  died,  and  whose 
great  statesmen  have  worked,  to  build  a 
world  order  which  insures  peace  and 
prosperity  for  ourselves  and  for  other  na- 
tions. We  are  aware  that  this  world  order 
cannot  be  sustained  if  our  friends  cannot 
defend  themselves  against  aggression, 
and  if  two- thirds  of  the  world's  people  see 
the  richer  third  as  indifferent  to  their 
needs  and  insensitive  to  their  aspirations 
for  a  better  life.  To  these  people  it  is  criti- 
cal that  this  be  a  generation  of  peace,  and 
our  foreign  policy  is  directed  at  helping 
to  make  it  so;  and  for  the  Impoverished 
It  Is  equally  Important  that  it  be  a  gen- 
eration in  which  their  aspirations  for  a 
better  life.  Improved  health  conditions, 
and  adequate  food  supply  can  be  real- 
ized— a  generation  of  development,  a 
generation  of  hope. 

Foreign  poUcy  is  not  a  one-way  street. 
It  requires  that  other  nations  understand 
our  problems  and  concerns,  but  it  also 
requires  that  we  understand  theirs.  We 
carmotask  the  lower  income  countries 
of  the  world  to  cooperate  with  us  to  solve 
the  problems  which  affect  our  vital  in- 
terests unless  we  cooperate  with  them 
to  help  solve  the  problems  critical  to  their 
vital  interests — the  problems  affecting 
their  security  and  development,  and  thus 
affecting  the  quality  of  life  of  their 
people. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today,  along 
with  the  corollary  administrative  actions 
which  I  will  take,  will  permit  this  Na- 
tion to  carry  out  the  major  reforms 
which  are  necessary  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram and  to  fit  it  to  our  new  approach. 

I  believe  that  this  new  approach  Is  of 
major  importance  in  promoting  the  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  this  decade 
and  beyond.  I  believe  that  it  is  sound, 
and  will  blend  as  effectively  as  possible 
our  special  strengths  with  those  of  other 
nations  and  institutions.  It  is  an  ap- 
proach through  which  we  can  focus  the 
energies  and  resources  of  this  great  Na- 
tion on  the  security  and  development 
problems  of  those  peoples  Uving  in  poorer 
nations  who  wish  to  improve  their  lives, 
but  lack  the  resources  and  the  expertise 
to  do  so.  I  beUeve  that  this  program  is 
worthy  of  your  support. 

I  therefore  reaffirm  my  commitment, 
and  the  commitment  of  this  adminis- 
tration, to  seek  an  effective  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  program  for  the  1970s.  It  is 
our  objective  to  work  for  peace,  not  only 
in  our  time  but  for  future  generations, 
and  we  can  make  no  better  investment 
toward  that  end  than  to  participate  fully 
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in  an  international  effort  to  build  proi- 
perity  and  hope  for  a  better  tomorrc^ 
among  aU  nations.  I  urge  the  Congr^ 
to  join  with  me  in  making  the  reforms 
I  propose  today  so  that  together  we  an 
achieve  these  great  goals. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  21,  1971. 
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EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Taft)  laid  before  the  Sep- 
ate  a  message  from  the  President  of  ' 
United  States  submitting  sundry  noiri 
nations  which  were  referred  to  the  a.p- 
propriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


see 


that 
Bpr. 
as 

21 
line 
i  nd 


EMERGENCY      SCHOOL      AID      AJD 
QUALITY     INTEGRATED     EDUCjfV 
TION  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  coh 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  educatioiial 
agencies  in  order  to  establish  equal  e^- 
catlonal  opportunities  for  all  children 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENOMEITT     NO.    43 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  cfejl 
up  my  Amendment  No.  43  and  ask 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( 
Taft)  .  The  amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

follows:  ^        ^  „ 

On   page  3.   line  21.  strike  out  lines 

through  line  24. 

On  page  32.  line  8,  strike  out  through 
7,  on  page  33. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections 
all  references  thereto  accordingly. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  supported  the  amendmi  snt 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  in  ;he 
committee  and  intend  to  vote  for  it  on 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  believe  that  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  assign  he 
time  on  the  pending  amendment  aid 
for  that  reason,  I  would  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  OAr. 
Mondale) — who  is  most  interested  in 
this  amendment — if  he  would  assign  ;he 
time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  be  glad  toj  do 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  will  be  assigned  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  y^eld 
myself  10  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ssn 
ator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  fo^  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  Imy 
fimendment  to  strike  section  11  is  pot 
complicated,  nonetheless  it  has  s0me 
substance  to  it  which  I  think  is  extren^ely 
important. 

Under  the  present  language  of  the  bill 
there  is  a  set-aside  of  $15  million |for 
attorneys  who  bring  successful  suits  not 
only  under  this  bill,  but  also  on  most 
other  bills  dealing  with  school  intet  ra- 
tion, as  well  as  title  I  of  the  Elemen  ary 


and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
The  total  budget  of  the  education  section 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  at  the  present  time  is  only 
$1  million,  and  here  we  are  setting  aside, 
for  attorneys  alone,  some  $15  million,  or 
15  times  that  amovmt  to  those  attorneys 
who  are  successful  in  suits.  These  attor- 
neys can  file  suits  against  any  local 
school  district  or  State,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
to  recover  these  fees  for  noncompliance 
with  this  bill,  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  or  viola- 
tions of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  and  the  14th  amendment,  insofar  as 
they  apply  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

Mr.  President,  section  11  contains  no 
language  to  control  the  kinds  of  suits 
brought  by  private  attorneys  but  rather 
it  leaves  the  whole  question  of  resource 
allocation  to  the  whim  of  private  liti- 
gants. To  qualify  for  "reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees"  suits  need  not  establish  a 
new  principle  of  law,  need  not  clarify  a 
previously  neglected  area,  need  not  be 
a  part  of  a  coordinated  approach,  or 
even  avoid  duplication.  Recent  legisla- 
tion, such  as  title  II— public  accommo- 
dations—and  title  VII— equal   employ- 
ment^-of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
and    titJe    Vm— fair    housing— of    the 
Civil  RightJ  Act  of  1968,  allows  the  court 
"in  its  discretion"  to  assess  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment reasonable  attorneys'  fees  "the 
same  as  a  private  person."  This  language 
is  substantially  different  from  the  sec- 
tion 11  language  which  allows  reimburse- 
ment if  the  court  finds  that  "the  pro- 
ceedings were  necessary  to  bring  about 
compliance,"  Section  11  preempts  such 
discretionary   court  authority   and   as- 
sumes that  legal  fees  should  be  assessed, 
that  the  litigant's  cause  was  meritori- 
ous, and  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  finan- 
cially able  or  should  not  be  financially 
responsible  for  attorneys'  fees.  Also  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  attorneys'  fees 
authorized  under  the  1964  and  1968  Civil 
Rights    Acts    were    for    suits    normally 
brought  against  private  persons  and  not 
for  suits   against   tax-supported   school 
districts.  States,  and  Federal  agencies. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  section  11 
language  provides  that  the  United  States 
must  be  joined  as  a  party  to  all  section 
11  actions  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  appropriateness  of  the  attor- 
ney's fee  assessed. 

This  is  the  language  that  was  added 
in  the  committee  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 
This  language  should  be  made  discre- 
tionary on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
joining  as  a  party.  Otherwise,  it  would 
cause  an  unjustified  overburdening  of 
the  already  busy  Justice  Department  with 
many  inconsequential  section  11  suits. 

To  compound  further  the  problems  of 
uncontrolled  attorney  fee  reimburse- 
ments, section  11  extends  coverage  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education  dis- 
crimination suits  brought  under  title  VI 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  or  the  14th 
amendment  and  to  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tarj'  and  Secondary  Education  Art  of 
1965.  laclusioa  of  title  I  would  expand 
the  coverage  of  section  11  to  all  15,400 
school  districts  receiving  title  I  aid 
Despite  the  good  intention  of  encour- 


aging only  valid  and  meritorious  suits, 
section  11  will  stimulate  much  unjusti- 
fied litigation  against  those  least  able  to 
afford  the  large  legal  expenses  normally 
incui'red  in  protracted  school  desegrega- 
tion litigation— the  financially  troubled 
local  school  districts.  Not  only  does  sec- 
tion 11  stimulate  the  institution  of  liti- 
gation, but  it  discourages  negotiation  and 
settlement  of  compliance  suits  because 
the  plaintiff  must  pay  his  attorney's  fees 
unless  he  is  able  to  force  the  dispute  to 
final  court  disposition  so  that  he  will  be 
entitled  to  recover  attorneys'  fees. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  poor  school  district  threatened 
by  a  parent  might  well  comply  with  de- 
mands regardless  of  their  merit  rather 
than  contest  them  and  risk  the  incurring 
of  heavy  attorneys'  expenses. 

Section  11  also  tends  to  put  the  entire 
burden  of  school  desegregation  litigation 
on  the  already  overburdened  Federal 
courts. 

Many  suits  for  enforcement  of  the  14th 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  public  schools  are  now  litigated  In 
State  courts,  particularly  in  the  North 
and  West  where  some  States  have  stricter 
nondiscrimination  laws  than  the  Federal 
statutes.  But  since  attorney  fees  are  to 
be  made  available  only  in  Federal  courts, 
potential  litigants  would  have  an  enor- 
mous incentive  to  sue  there  under  section 
11. 

One  carmot  assume  that  the  above- 
discussed  abuses  can  be  avoided  or  their 
effect  nullified  by  treating  attorneys'  fees 
as  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  to 
be  largely  ignored.  Out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  importance,  section  11  is  given 
paramount  funding  priorities  which  treat 
it  as  a  single  most  important  section  in 
the  bill.  In  very  explicit  language  which 
was  mysteriously  lacking  when  the  scope 
of  the  section  was  being  defined,  the  re- 
serve fund  for  attorneys'  fees  is  to  receive 
$5  million  through  fiscal  year  1972  and 
$10  million  more  through  fiscal  year  1973. 
The  bill  contains  the  above  language 
rather  than   the  somewhat  misleading 
majority  report  figure  of  1  percent  of 
the  funds  authorized  under  the  act.  Five 
million  dollars  and  $10  million  repre- 
sent 1  percent  of  the  total  authorization 
levels  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  fiscal  year 
1973,  but  the  attorney  fee  reserve  fund  Is 
to  receive  the  specified  amount  regardless 
of  whether  complying  school  districts  re- 
ceive a  cent.  All  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  funded  on  a  percentage  basis  con- 
tingent upon  appropriations.  Addition- 
ally, all  section  11  funds  are  to  remain 
available  until  expended  whereas  mtwt 
other  provisions  in  the  bill  are  funded 
only  through  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  are  appropriated.  It  put 
the  figure  of  $15  million  in  proper  per- 
spective, one  must  reaUze  that  the  annual 
budget  for  the  educational  section  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, is  approximately  $1  million— one- 
fifteenth  of  what  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr  President,  perhaps  some  of  the 
above  abuses  could  be  endured  if  there 
were  swne  compelling  reason  for  section 
11,  but  there  is  not.  Potential  section  U 
plaintiffs  have  access  to  more  legal  as- 
sistance than  most  private  litigants.  Sec- 
tion 407(a>  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  provides  that  the  Attorney  General 
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.   onthorized  to  institute  a  civU  action  days  Supreme  Court  decision  apply  the  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

^  ow  the  school  board  on  behalf  of  a  same  law  to  every  community  in  the  sent  that  the  text  of  those  fee  provisions 

iSaining  parent  if  the  school  board  country.  be  printed  in  the  Recom). 

f^pnrivinl  the    parent's  child  of  the  The  reason  for  the  confusion,  in  my  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

Ld  protection  of  the  laws  and  if  the  opinion,  is  that  the  standard  policy  of  the  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

^plaint  is  meritorious,  the  complain-  Departments  of  Justice  and  Health,  Edu-  as  foUows: 

^  are  unable  to  initiate  and  maintain  cation,  and  Welfare  has  been  to  concen-  text    or  attornits"  Pebs  pbovisions 
aDPropriate    legal    proceedings    for    re-  trate  their  activities  primarily,  if  not  ex-  crvn.  wchts  act  ot  i984 
lirf  and  the  institution  of  the  action  will  clusively,  on  the  traditional  dual  school  .pj^^  jj    (pubUc  Accommodations) ,  See- 
materially  further  public  education  de-  systems  as  they  were  found  in  the  South,  tion  204(b) — 

^reeation    Since   passage  of  the  1964  in  fact,  in  my  opinion  and  in  the  opinion  -in  any  action  commenced  pursuant  to 

nvilRights  Act.  the  Department  of  Jus-  of  many  others,  much  of  the  so-called  de  this  subchapter,  the  court,  in  its  discretion, 

tire  has  filed  more  than  111  school  de-  facto  segiegation  found  in  the  North  and  may  allow  the  prevauing  party   other  than 

?^a"  on  suits  under  title  IV  Of  the  West    upon    close    examinaUon    would  ^^l  ^f^,\,^^rc;.u::^^v..^'^tl^ 

act.  Additionally,  the  Department  of  Jus-  prove  to  have  as  its  base  some  form  or  ^^^^jP^^j^  ^^^  ^^  the  same  as  a  private 

tice  has  intervened,  as  a  party  plaintiff  forms  of  ofiQcial  discrimination,  which  ^gon  " 

pursuant  to   title   IX   in   47   additional  would  make  it  subject  to  the  same  14th  ^^^  yji    (Equal   Employment) ,  Section 

school  desegregation  suits.  amendment  remedies  and  the  same  law  706(k)  — 

Mr  President,  section  215  of  the  Eco-  which  is  being  used  to  eliminate  the  tra-  "in  any  action  or  proceeding  under  thU 

ntxnic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966  ditional  dual  school  systems  of  the  South,  subchapter  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  may 

nrovides  "legal  advice  and  legal  repre-  However,  we  have  no  such  vigorous  en-  allow  the  prevailing  party   other  than  the 

Suon  to  persons  when  they  are  un-  f orcement  poUcy  either  "J  the  South  or  <^^^^Zfl  ^  ^r^,^,  ^^e  c^os^'^nJ 

able  to  afford  the  services  of  a  pnvate  elsewhere,  nor  do  we  have  such  a  pol-  ^^  commlsison  and  thTunited  states  shall 

attorney"  through  the  GEO  legal  serv-  icy      which      includes      discrimination  ^^  jj^^^j^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^6  a  private  per- 

ices  program.  Also,  potential  complain-  against  all  minorities,  not  just  black,  g^^ ,. 

ants  can  institute  termination  proceed-  but  also  Spanish  speaking,  Oriental,  civn.  eights  act  op  isea 
ings  through  administrative  channels  American  Indian,  Portuguese  and  Title  vni  (Fair  Housing), Section  821(e)— 
provided  for  by  title  VI  of  the  CivU  others.  "The  court  may  .  .  .  award  .  .  .  court  costs 
Rights  Act  of  1964  against  federally  as-  The  truth  of  it  Is  tliat  there  is  a  ma-  and  reasonable  attorneys  fees  in  the  care  of  a 
sisted  schools  which  practice  discrimina-  jor,  enormous  gaping  law  enforcement  prevailing  plaintiff:  Provided,  that  the  said 
tion  In  addition,  parents  of  children  crisis  in  the  field  of  civU  rights.  plaintiff  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  not 
discriminated  against  have  access  to  Tliis  crisis  is  found  in  the  South  as  able  to  assume  said  attorneys  fees, 
many  special  private  funds,  such  as  well  as  the  North  and  West.  We  have  ^j.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  section 
the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund  and  the  had  widespread  reports  of  wholesale  fir-  n  tries  to  deal  nationally  with  the  law- 
Lawyers  Constitutional  Defense  Com-  ing  and  demotion  of  black  teachers.  We  enforcement  crisis  to  which  I  made  refer- 
mittee.  have  had  reports  of  the  transfer  of  pub-  gnce,  by  bringing  to  bear  a  private  law- 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  section  11  lie  school  property  to  segregation  acad-  enforcement    remedy    in    light    of    the 

should  be  deleted  in  its  entirety  to  avoid  emies.  We  have  had  reports  of  segrega-  apparent  futihty  of  prevailing  upon  the 

subsidizing  private  lawyers.  Section  11  tion  of  schoolchildren  by  race  in  school-  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Depart- 

fails  to  control  or  delineate  the  scope  of  rooms,  and  many  other  evidences  of  dis-  i^g^t  gf  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

c»verage  or  the  resource  priorities  for  criminatory  practices  which,  in  my  opin-  ^q  ^q  y^gij.  jq^s.  Time  and  time  again  I 

reimbursement;  it  discriminates  in  favor  ion,  clearly  violate  the  proscription  of  urged  them  to  pursue  a  national  enforce - 

of  the  complainant  to  the  detriment  of  the  14th  amendment.  ment  policy,  but  up  to  this  point  it  has 

the  defendant;  it  contains  disproportion-  in  the  South,  North,  and  West,  the  been  in  vain. 

ate  priorities  and  funding  levels;  and  it  law  is  not  being  enforced.  I  was  appalled  we  have  precedent.  Under  the  Equal 
is  unnecessary  as  adequate  remedies  are  to  find  that  the  Department  of  Justice  Employment  Act,  dealing  with  fair  em- 
available  under  present  laws.  spends  SI  milUon  a  year  on  the  enforce-  pioyment,  an  aggrieved  party  can  bring 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  ment  of  school  desegregation  laws  in  this  ^^  action ;  and,  if  successful,  recover  rea- 

inquires  whether  the  Senator  from  Colo-  country.  sonable  attorneys'  fees  from  the  defend- 

rado  wishes  to  have  liis  amendment  con-  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ant. 

sidered  en  bloc.  sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Under  the  Public  Accommodations  Act, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do.  Record  a  tabulation  showing  that  pres-  an  aggrieved  party  can  bring  an  action 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The  ently  only  31  Department  of  Justice  at-  against  a  discriminating  owner  of  a  pub- 
amendment  will  be  considered  en  bloc,  tomeys   devote   their   attention   to   the  ^q    accommodation    and,    if   successful, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  re-  subject,  with  respect  to  the  entire  Na-  collect   reasonable   attorneys'   fees   and 

serve  the  remainder  of  my  time.  tion.  costs  from  the  defendant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

ator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized.  lation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  of  the  Senator  ha^  expired. 

Mr.   MONDALE.    Mr.    President,    the  Record,  as  follows :  Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
Senate  has  just  acted  on  the  amendment  JiLstice  Department  Education  Section,  myself  3  additional  minutes, 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  which  ^i^I  Rights  Division  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
sought  to  deal  with  segregation  of  school-  Present  personnel:  ator    is    recognized    for    3     additional 

(Mdren   throughout   the   land   with   a  Attorneys  --— H  minutes. 

broad  metropolitan  approach.  Clerical  and  others. _23  ^r.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 

One  of  the  arguments  underlining  the  ^otai                                                  64  "^^^^'^  !",  ^'^^i  °^  ^H\  '=°"^Pf  ^if  ^  ^""J 

need  for  that  measure  was  the  undoubted  '=  unarguable  evidence  of  law  violations,  of 

fact  that  segregation  of  minority  group  Fiscal  year  1972:  }^^  ff^i"^«  ^°  ^'^^'^''^  '^^  ^«*  °"  ^^^; 

(diildien  North,  East,  and  West  is  grow-  Additional   attorneys B  tional  basis  m  the  South,  North.  East, 

tog  and  that  It  is  probably  now  greater  Additional   clerical 2  and  West,  is  the  application  of  this  type 

than  that  existing  hi  the  South.  .       „                  — I  of  remedy.   ^       ^       ^     ,^ 

In  no  sense  can  it  be  said  that  in  any  ^otai.  additional  staff 7  we  h^ve  broad  and  wide  support  be- 

region  of  the  country  is  there  a  satisfac-  .^ot,.!  reouest                              ^i  ^^^  '^^  measure,  which  was  adopted  by 

tory  response  to  the  Supreme  Court  de-  ^""^  '^'^*'* ''^  ^  strong  majority  of  the  Commit  ee  on 

cision  of  17  years  ago  requiring  the  elimi-  Mr.  MONDALE.  Under  title  H— pubUc  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare.  The  vote  was 

nation  of  official  discrimination  in  this  accommodations— and  title  VH— equal  10  to  5,  with  bipartisan  support, 

country.  One  of  the  key  points  of  conf u-  employment— as  well  as  under  the  Fair  Mr.  President,  the  American  Pedera- 

sion,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  feeling  that  Housing  Act  of   1968,  a  plaintiff  may  tion  of  Teachers  strongly  endorsed  this 

there  is  one  law  for  the  South  and  an-  similarly  recover  the  cost  of  attorneys'  proposal  and  argued  that  section  11  must 

other  law  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  fees  in  cases  involving  violations  of  those  be  adopted.  Mrs.  Helen  Bain,  president  of 

fact,  the  14th  amendment  and  yester-  laws.  the  National  Education  As-sociaticn.  sim- 
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he 


llarly  testified  In  strong  terms  for 
adoption  of  section  11. 

Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell,  director  of 
NAACP,  testified: 

Wo  support  payment   of  lawyers  fees 
provided  in  the  Mondale  bill.  .  .  .  In  '- 
of  time,  it  can  cost  enormous  sumji  of  mopey 
to  exhaiist  the  process  of  going  all  the 
from  the  V.S.  district  courts  up  to  the 
preme  Court.  The  coet  could  run  Into 
thousands  of  dollars,  all  of  which,  of 
has  to  be  paid  for  by  private  people. 


he 


tei  ms 


uay 
I5U- 
the 


course 


progr^un 
11 
of 
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Finally.  Mrs.  Marian  Edeleman, 
Ruby  Martin,  and  Mr.  Richard  Warden 
three  individuals  who  were  largely 
sponsible  for  the  nonprofit  organizations 
evaluation  report  on  the  expenditure 
emergency    school    assistance    progr 
funds,  stated  with  respect  to  section 
authorizing  funds  for  relmbursemeni 
attorneys'  fees  in  successful  lawsuits 

We  enthusiastically  endorse  this  provision 
without  reservation. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association  supported  |his 
provision.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  appearing  on  page  713  of  jthe 
hearing  record  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccird, 
as  follows: 

National  Legal  Aid  and 

DmmER  Association. 
Chicago.  III.,  March  1, 197  f. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  writing  l^hls 
letter  In  response  to  your  request  for  an  ex- 
pression of  views  on  Section  U  of  Senate  Bill 
S.  683. 

School  desegregation  suits  are  always  o  im- 
plex, tlme-conaumlng  and  expensive,  but 
lawyers  who  represent  minority  clients  ar(  i  al- 
most never  paid  for  their  work  either  by  t  aelr 
clients  or  by  court  order — even  when  1  hey 
win.  This  means,  as  a  practical  matter,  ihat 
the  vast  majority  of  lawyers  who  have  ijeen 
able  to  take  on  such  suits  have  been  support- 
ed by  foundations  such  as  the  NAACP  L»gal 
Defense  Fund.  Those  lawyers  work  principal- 
ly In  the  South  and  they  are  overextenled. 
They  cannot  handle  all  the  cases  of  dlscr  ml- 
natlon  In  educational  facilities. 

Section  11  of  S.  683  (the  '•QuaUty  Iite- 
grated  Education  Act  of  1971")  wovUd  help  to 
rectify  this  situation  and  to  fill  a  gap  In  ex- 
isting legal  services.  That  Section  would  re- 
quire covirts  to  aweird  attorneys'  fees  for  suc- 
cessful litigation  pertaining  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education  under  Title  I  oi  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Art  of 
1965.  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1  964, 
or  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  (in- 
stitution. 

The  fee  provision  will  not  make  the  bi  Ing- 
Ing  of  school  discrimination  cases  p&rtici  ilar- 
ly  attractive  from  a  financial  viewpoint, — it 
will  only  make  it  possible  for  more  private 
attorneys  to  work  on  them.  The  legislation 
provides  only  for  "reasonable"  fees,  whl<  h  is 
virtually  the  same  language  app>earln{;  In 
both  Title  II  (public  accommodations)  and 
Title  VII  (employment  discrimination!  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  cases  arising 
under  those  titles,  courts  have  had  no  llffl- 
culty  In  determining  appropriate  fees  iifter 
examining  pertinent  materials. 

The  present  Administration  has  d^-ter- 
mlned  that  school  desegrega.tlon  lisues 
should  be  decided  In  federal  courts,  anc  not 
through  administrative  action  under  tntle 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  n^ans 
that  more  lawyers  will  be  needed  to  under- 
take the  major  litigation  which  must  e<  tsue. 
Obviously,  most  of  the  litigation  will  b«  pri- 


vate, and  private  lawyers  will  be  needed.  Sec- 
tion 11  will  thus  give  parents  and  children  of 
minority  races  a  new  and  effective  means  of 
challenging  Instances  of  racial  discrimination 
which  have  gone  unattended  too  long. 

I  therefore  strongly  support  Section  11  of 
S.  683. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Douglas, 
President,  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  two 
additional  letters  of  support  from  law 
school  deans  are  printed  also  in  the 
hearings  at  pages  715  and  716.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UNTVERSn-Y  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKXLET, 

School    of    Law    (Boalt    Hall), 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  March  15, 1971. 
Re  attorneys'  fees  In  desegregation  and  re- 
lated  suits — section   11  of  S.  3883. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  have  recently 
learned  of  your  continuing  Interest  In  the 
reimbursement  of  attorneys'  fees  and  costs 
In  successful  litigation  under  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  and  of  your  plan  to  reintroduce  a 
provision  on  that  subject  In  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  suppKwt  for 
such  a  measure  and  hopefully  to  encourage 
you  to  go  forwswd  with  this  proposal.  Pri- 
vate enforcement  of  Individual  rights  and 
legislative  policy  Is  vitally  Important  In  this 
area,  and  the  recovery  of  attorneys'  fees 
represents  a  reasonable  and  valid  means  of 
combating  a  serious  deterrent  to  the  bringing 
of  an  already  uninviting  form  of  litigation. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  reintroduce  this 
provision  and  hope  that  you  will  be  success- 
ful. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  C.  Halbach,  Jr.,  Dean. 


Stanford  School  of  Law, 
Stanford,  Calif.,  March  12,  1971. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  have  recently 
become  aware  of  the  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  plaintiffs'  attorneys'  fees  contained 
In  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Act  of 
1970  aa  reported  out  last  December  by  the 
Education  Subcommittee  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (Sec- 
tions 3(b)(1)(C)    and  11  of  S.  3883). 

Obviously  greater  efforts  are  needed  to 
find  ways  to  protect  the  rights  of  children 
and  teachers  to  freedom  from  racial  dls- 
crlmlnaUon  In  the  public  schools.  Private 
litigation  by  those  Injured  by  breach  of  legal 
requirements  Is  one  of  the  most  efficient, 
decentralized  and  economical  methods  for 
protecting  those  rights.  But  such  litigation 
often  13  lengthy  and  therefore  expensive. 
The  Senate  Subcommittee's  provision  would 
provide  an  effective  and  practical  way  of  en- 
couraging private  action  In  reinforcement  of 
the  public  Interest.  Private  litigation  can- 
not, of  course,  serve  as  a  substitute  for  en- 
forcement efforts  by  public  agencies.  But 
private  litigation  can  effectively  and  respon- 
sibly supplement  those  efforts. 

I  hope  that  you  will  reintroduce  the  at- 
torneys' fees  provision  in  the  present  session 
and  urge  you  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

Batless  Manning,  Dean. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
also  received  support  from  "Common 
Cause,"  with  respect  to  the  attorneys' 
fees  provision.  Common  Cause  stated : 


This  Is  a  vital  provision  and  one  which 
Common  Cause  strongly  urges  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  retain  In  any  bill  It  reports,  in- 
deed, a  similar  provision  In  effect  after  pas- 
sage of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  would  have 
alleviated,  at  a  much  earlier  date,  many  of 
the  problems  still  necessarily  confronted  by 
the  proposed  legislation."  The  American  Civ- 
il Liberties  Union  stated : 

Exi>erlence  under  the  public  accommoda- 
tion and  employment  discrimination  sections 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  cntle  n  and 
VII),  which  contain  similar  reimbursement 
provisions,  Indicate  that  the  policies  of  those 
acts  have  been  significantly  furthered  by 
providing  private  attorneys  willing  to  litigate 
to  enforce  the  acts  on  behalf  of  poor  people 
the  economic  basis  for  doing  so.  Moreover, 
the  Justice  Department  Is  not  able  to  police 
every  school  district  in  the  South.  The  his- 
tory of  school  desegregation  litigation  Is,  for 
the  most  part,  one  of  f>arallel  efforts  of  gov- 
ernment and  private  lawyers.  Unquestion- 
ably, were  the  government  alone  carrying 
the  burden  of  school  desegregation  litigation, 
for  less  progress  would  have  been  made  In 
this  area.  In  order  to  Insure  the  maximum 
effective  enforcement  of  the  Act,  and  the 
continued  Involvement  of  private  attorneys  . 
In  this  area,  they  must  be  provided  the 
wherevtrithall  to  litigate  on  behalf  of  those 
persons  who  are  unable  to  hire  attorneys  to 
enforce  their  public  rights. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States  also  filed  a  statement.  The 
League  stated: 

The  League  also  favors  the  3%  funds  set 
aside  for  the  reimbursement  of  attomeye' 
fees  resulting  from  lawsuits  to  protect  the 
rights  of  citizens  under  this  program  and 
under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the 
14th  Amendment  and  "ntle  I  of  ESEA.  Our 
support  for  this  provision  derives  from  our 
firm  support  of  the  right  of  the  poor  for 
equal  access  to  the  legal  system  and  from  ova 
conviction  that  orderly  integration  and  qual- 
ity education  will  be  effected  faster  if  the 
poor  and  aided  in  their  access  to  the  legal 
system. 

Finally,  the  National  Coimcil  of  Jewish 
Women  also  supported  the  attorneys' 
fees  provision.  Their  statement  is  con- 
tained at  page  738  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  record 
of  hearings  on  the  bill.  But  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  the  testimony 
of  six  school  superintendents  from  Cali- 
fornia in  a  hearing  held  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity in  San  Francisco  on  March  6.  I 
asked  the  school  superintendents  wheth- 
er they  would  or  would  not  agree  that  It 
would  be  helpful,  if  there  were  a  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  setting  aside  Federal 
funds  to  pay  attorneys'  fees  and  costs 
upon  the  conclusion  of  successful  law- 
suits asserting  constitutional  rights  in 
school  systems.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  J.  Russell  Kent,  super- 
intendent of  San  Mateo  County,  Calif.: 

I  think  the  Legal  Aid  Society  In  our  county 
has  been  a  very  constructive  Influence  ...  I 
think  the  Issues  they  have  brought  up  have 
led  to  a  better  definition,  a  better  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  problems  we  face, 
and  I  think  this  has  been  a  constructive 
influence.  Sure,  I  have  three  lawsuits  pend- 
ing (against  our  school  system)  right  now, 
but  I  am  glad  that  we  have  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  these  pri- 
vate lawsuits  are  very  great.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  practically  all  the  moneys 
being  spent  today  by  school  districts  to 
resist  the  reach  of  the  Constitution  are 
pubUc  funds.  SecUon  11  is  designed  to 
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,.  f„  =«mP  PTt.Pnt  the  dlsnaritv  The  provision  under  conslderaUon  would  poorly  drawn  sections  to  expend  $15  mil- 
equalize,  to  some  extent  the  d^pam^  certainly  help  to  insure  the  enforcement  of  Ucm  of  taxpayer  money,  regartUe^  of 
of  resources  between  private  persons  and  ^^^  coMtltutional  rights  of  minorities  and  ^t^o  the  judgment  is  against.  The  Federal 
public  agencies.  The  typical  costs  oi  law-  ^^^^^  gj^e  such  claimants  financial  standing  Government  would  pay  the  attorney's 
suits  are  set  forth  with  regard  to  a  law-     j^  ^erms  of  abUlty  to  pay  for  competent  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

suit  in  Denver,  Colo.                                          counsel  which  would  put  the  claimants  on  obviously       school       superintendents 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-     more  of  a  par  ^*\ "»«  ^*»ff^l^^^*^°^.°'  would  like  to  have  that  proviso  because 
sent  to  have  printed  m  the  RECORD  a  let-     °^^"  R^^^'^^^^^i  *^,?^^^^^  they  do  not  want  their  school  boards 
;^from  the  firm  of  HoUand  &  Hart  set-     J^  "P^^^^f  ^^S  ^''i*<^ai  private'^con-  to  have  to  pay  these  fees.  The  precedent 
ting  forth  some  of  those  detaus.                   tributions  can  continue  to  fund  these  cases,  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  with  re- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter     particularly  should  the  pace  of  litigation  gpect  to  fair  employment  and  the  legls- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,     j^  ^jje  north  accelerate.  lation  we  considered  last  year  on  guar- 
as follows:                                                           We  of  course  are  strongly  in  favor  of  Sen-  ^^t^  warrantees,  all  of  these  authorize 
HOLLAND  &  Hart,                        ator  Mondale's  am-ndment,  and  would  be  payment  of   attorney's   fees  by  the 
Attoeneys  at  Law,                 happy  to  assist  you.  i7l«„„  «o,^ 

Denver,  Colo..  December  4. 1970.  verv  truly  yours,  losing  pan,y.         .  ,        ^  ^       . , .„„ 

Mr  BERTRAM  w.  CAkp,                                                  verytruiyy       ^^^  g  q^^^.  Now,  this  provision  does  not  authonze 

Select  Committee  of  Equal  Educational  Op- the  payment  of  attorney's  fees  by  the 

portunity.  Old  Senate  Office  Building.                                          '                     r^J^nime  losing  i>arty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would 

Washington,  D.C.                                                                                  Total     charge  per  encourage   school    districts   throughout 

Deak  MB.   Carp:    As   we  discussed  on   the               Year  and  month                              hours            month  jjjg   United   States   tO  violate   some  sec- 

telephone  earlier  today    I  have   enclosed  a      ^ ^.^^^^  ^j  ^..^j^    j     jj   ^^^^^  wanted  to.  be- 

=diStrfch^'grin?^^^?h~r::     .969^                                     ^^,,     „„3  3„  cause  they  could  Sit  back  and  the  super- 

n^tt«lhe  efforts  of  attorneys  in  this  firm          \2' mII      imt"?  intendent  could  say  to  his  board.  "Do 

m  the  case  of  Keyes,  et  al.  vs.  School  Dis-            August  ■;i"!"".'"'.''.'.'.-l 250  «        '  "^^  "Ot  worry  about  it.  If  we  lose,  the  Ped- 

fricfjvo  1.  Denrer,  colorodo,  ct  aJ.  You  win          September -—      }*6  J       b'?«60  eral  Government  will  pick  up  the  tab  and 

notethat  the  time  to  date  totals  2909.2  hours.         November i«<       slsseloo  pay  the  plaintiff  and  the  costs." 

valued  at  our  normal  rates  at   •109,498.20.            December.'.".".  1". I l«-6        5,883.00  -j^g   point   I   make   is   if  yoU  want  tO 

In  sddiUon,  my  oo-counsel  Cralg  Bamee  re-     1970:  ^^  ^.^    properly  let  US  say  the  defend- 

r^r^^%n°ir Sse^'^d  iS^'SaS       eS:::::::::"::;::::::::    Wi\    lolJJS  Ttvriii  i^y  t^e  cost  and  the  fees:  or 

STe"^ "  'Se^Li'llo^o  Tj^^^ll         t;:f- 'd.l       imZ  let  us  say  the  responsibility  of  the  ic^l 

unbilled  time  at  this  Juncture.  He  Is  out          May  ■;:::!".'!III-I-"""'-"'      1*3.9       5.670  00  school  board  is  to  pay ;  but  why  the  Ped- 

of  the  city  and  I  was  unable  to  reach  him          June 56.7       |'^^J§  eral  Government?  In  many  instances  It 

to  confirm   these   figures.   Mr.   Barnes   was          JuW-- jK.'.!       7.840.80  wall  not  be  a  party.  The  only  reason  it 

paid    from    funds    raised    locally    through          septemtwr""!!"-"-" M<       ?  21J  IS  will  be  In  Federal  court  is  because  sec- 
donations.  In  addiuon,  from  time  to  time          October »■»       iM2-8°  ^       ^  requires  it  to  be  in  court  for  the 

;rcirvomn^rr?retr'timr"  ^Z  m           Tola. ^^^os^_ioM98^o  attorney  to  coUect  his  fees  and  the  court 

in  the  case.  We  have  no  Idea  of  the  total "^  to  get  its  costs. 

time  spent  by  these  volunteers,  but  I  would         i^^j.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  There  is  another  thing  in  here  that  is 

estimate  that  It  represents  another  $15,000     j^yself  2  minutes  and  then  I  shall  yield  very  amazing.  It  must  be  brought  to  a 

to  $25,000.                                                             .     ly^    Senator  from  Kentucky  judgment. 

T'l^Tw'°l969iSo:^nrmJ"'''^"'-         The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  In  other  words,  there  could  be  no  ef- 

l  S%6^h^oVj"y'2Ti9?'9iearing     ator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  2  fort  after  a  la^er  ^^P"t  m  6^months 

on  Preliminary  Injimctlon.                                  minutes.  ^   year.   -2  years,   0  years,   "    tne   ooara 

3.  Julv  23.  1969— oral  Findings  of  Pact  and         Mr  EHDMINICK  Mr.  President,  I  was  says,   "Let  US  Sit  down   and  solve   tne 
Conclusions  of  Law.                                         happy  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Min-  problem.  I  think  we  can  solve  it  within 

4.  July  31,   1989— Memorandum   Opinion     ^pgota  refer  to  my  former  law  firm  of  the  framework  of  the  law."  The  attorney 
and  Order  and  Preliminary  Injunction.             Holland  and  Hart    One  of  my  former  looks  at  the  board  and  says,  "It  is  not  a 

5^  August   14,   1969-Supplemental   Find-     Holland^  ^was   tSVsuSLsful^laintiff-s  solvable  case."  Why  would  he  say.  "It  Is 

6  subsequent  to  the  supplemental  find-     lawyer  in  the  case  referred  to.  I  am  sure  not  a  solvable  case"?  Because  the  on  y 

ings  the  defendants  moved  In  the  Court  of     they  are  happy  to  have  money  set  aside  way  he  can  receive  h^  pay  and  the  only 

Appeals  for  a  stay  of  the  preliminary  In-     to  have  their  fees  paid.  I  do  not  think  way  the  courts  can  be  paid  is  through 

jtmctlon.  This  stay  was  ultimately  granted     that  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  taxpay-  one  simple  procedure — he  must  bring  it 

by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  10th  Circuit     gj,g  j-q  jqq^  y^g  ^111  for  $15  million  in  con-  to  a  final  judgment, 

on  August  27. 1969,  and  an  appeal  to  the  Su-     ng^tion  with  desegregation  suits  around  This  cannot  conceivably  make  sense, 

preme  Court  to  vacate  the  stay  was  immedi-             muntrv  It  cannot  make  sense  that  we  say  to  the 

rf.rBrnrn;rti°nrcruU  JusSe.'^:         I  do  noTthink  there  is  cause  to  say  Federal    G-er-nent  ^'Somebody    e^^^^ 

Gated  the  stay.  The  ^hools  subsequently     that  because  the  Department  of  Justice  violates  the  law.  somebody  else  is  guilty 

opened  on  September  2.  with  the  preliminary     has  been  complving  with  the  law,  which  of  a  violation,  somebody  else  brings  .suit 

injunction  m  force.                                             provides    remedies    only    for   violations  within  the  Federal  court  system.  A  judg- 

7.  The  trial  on  the  merits  commenced  in  where  there  is  a  State  supported  dual  ment  is  rendered  against  him.  Yet  you, 
February,  1970,  taking  14  trial  days.                   school  system  that  they  are  concentrat-  the  Federal  Government,  did  not  violate 

8.  On  March  21,  1970,  the  trial  court  is-  .  ^,  g^  ^^j^  j^  j^^yg  ^iso  filed  the  law,  but  you  shall  pay  the  attorney's 
sued  ite  Memorandum  Opinion  and  Order      "!?  "^^     ^          g^^  ^f  the  country.  In  fees  and  you  shall  pay  the  costs." 

SSTiSs-.^MT-i'tSf,  ZJS    Sf  inTt^*Vera<S'^  ^^en^ta  a  That  i.  a  ^'rtZ'^'sS^^^V^ 

in  the  court's  decision  on  remedy  dated  May     Denver  suit,  and  also  suits  m  Detroit  and  new  precedents  that  the  Senator  from 

21,  1970.                                                           Indiana.  So  they  are  not  concentrating  Minnesota    has    talked   about    whereby 

9.  Subsequently  the  defendants  moved  in  their  efforts  exclusively  in  the  South.  fees  can  be  levied  against  a  losing  party, 
the  trial  covu-t  and  Court  of  Appeals  for  a  gut  I  was  happy  to  have  the  Senator  they  have  not  said  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
stay,  the  motions  being  denied  In  each  In-  b^ng  this  up  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  emment  is  the  losing  party.  It  is  the 
'^"^n.  to  say  I  have  a  great  deal  of  affection  for  party  that  lost  the  decision.  We  find  here 
,,n  .;,^^^*.,*!f  V  ^^  ^"'l  °J  ,^P''!?l^  .*f  mv  old  firm  They  are  a  good  group  of  that  we  are  penalizing  Federal  taxpayers 
on'  SSCdnrS-^pleai^Sr  ^:S'ln  Au!  Sple  aiT^ey  a^re  good  lawyers.  I  am  to  the  tune  of  $15  milUon  under  section 
gust.'Sd  the  co^  of^ Seplis  for  the  10th  happy  they  won  but  I  do  not  want  the  1 1  under  the  circumstances  of  a  violation 
circuit  heard  oral  argument  on  the  case  on  general  taxpayers  to  pay  their  fees.  by  someone  other  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
August  18.                                                            I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  ernment.  and  yet  it  must  bear  the  burden. 

11.  The  case  as  of  this  writing  has  been  j^j.  cOOK  Mr  President  I  listened  But  we  say  to  the  people  in  the  other 
fuUy  submitted  and  pending  before  the  loth        .^  .  ^  ^j^j  ^j  mterest  to  the  state-     49  States.  "You  have  to  pay  a  lavkryer's 

Orcuit  since  August  18.  We  assume  that  the     ^^     »  Senator  from  Minnesota,     fee  when  a  school  district  in  Minnesota 

oourt  Is  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  menis  01  tne  oenawr  irom  iwuuicouua.  ,  .  ^j^,  ,  „  ^j^v  not 
court  on  the  cises  argued  eariy  in  October.  What  bothers  me  IS  that  probably  sec-  violates  the  law  under  J^Jle  I-  wny  not 
but  have  no  Information  to  confirm  this,     tlon  11  would  constitute  one  of  the  most     the  school  district  m  Minnesota?  Why 
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should  the  other  49  States  bear  the  bir- 
den?  If  a  school  district  In  my  Stjte 
loses,  why  not  allow  it  to  pay  those  costs? 
It  ought  to.  ^      I    , 

Perhaps  if  that  section  were  changed 
to  provide  that  the  school  board  or  the 
superintendent  or  the  individual  shoUld 
bear  those  costs  and  pay  the  attorney's 
fees,  we  would  not  have  so  many  vioja- 
tions:  but  In  this  way  there  is  no  en- 
couragement to  a  local  district  to  cUre 
the  violations,  because  he  merely  ^ts 
back  and  says,  "If  I  lose,  the  Ped^al 
Government  is  going  to  pick  up  the 
tab."  There  is  nothing  in  here  that  s^ys 
the  Federal  Government  can  recoup  i  its 
funds  paid  to  a  local  district  from  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  going  to  be  naid 
to  the  school  board.  It  pays  the  entire 
amoimt  and  then  picks  up  the  attomiy's 
fee  if  the  school  district  is  found  gujlty 
of  a  violation.  I 

So  I  can  only  say  this  is  establishing 
a  precedent.  Frankly,  I  do  not  kiow 
which  staff  member  wrote  that  sectioi  or 
which  staff  member  with  what  knowledge 
of  the  law  wrote  section  11  to  the  ex- 
tent that  there  would  be  no  effort^  to 

compromise 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  t  me 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  2  minuteii  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  That  there  would  be  noj  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  a  conclusion  to  I  the 
suit  prior  to  the  judgment,  because  there 
would  be  no  payment  to  the  attorney  un- 
til he  concluded  the  matter  and  got  a  i  :er- 
tified  judgment  against  the  defendant.  I 
do  not  know  who  it  would  be  that  w(  luld 
write  a  section  that  would  say  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  costs  and  the  attorney's  jfees 
for  a  violation  that  it  has  been  snm- 
marily  concluded  by  the  court  has  leen 
Imposed  on  sn  individual  or  a  school  sys- 
tem, by  the  very  system  itself,  or  the  su- 
perintendent. This  is  a  matter  whicti  is 
unimaginable  in  my  mind.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand it. 

I  am  sure  the  associations  wliose 
names  have  been  put  in  the  Recor)  as 
supporting  the  fact  that  funds  sboul  i  be 
set  aside  have  no  idea  that  this  section 
pro\'ides  that  a  judgment  must  be  se- 
cured, that  a  compromise  cannot  be  ar- 
rived at.  that  a  settlement  caiuiOi  be 
made.  I  am  sure  they  had  no  idea  ihat 
that  charge  would  not  be  imposed  ^n  a 
school  system,  but  would  be  impose*  on 
the  Federal  Government,  who  is  nol 
violator  at  all.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
or  six  school  superintendents  who 
they  would  love  to  have  those  fimds 


not  know  of  any  school  superinten  lent 
who  was  violating  title  I  who  shoulc  ex- 
pect the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
those  attorney  fees  and  costs  if  he  lost 
the  suit. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President, Jwith 
the  Senator's  permission.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  may  yield  briefly  in 
order  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  SPARKJtAN)  may  introduce  thej  dis- 
tinguished visitors  In  this  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Js  so 
ordered. 


the 

five 

said 

did 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  DISTIN- 
GUISHED MEMBERS  IN  THE  DELE- 
GATION      OF      THE       ROMANIAN 
GROUP    OF    THE    INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  honored  today  by  a  visit  from  citi- 
zens of  a  friendly  nation,  a  delegation 
representing  the  Parliament  of  Roma- 
nia. These  gentlemen  have  been  to  Vene- 
zuela, attending  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  meeting,  and  have  stopped  here 
for  a  brief  visit  on  their  way  back  home. 
I  may  say  that  our  delegation  last  year 
visited  their  country  and  we  were  en- 
tertained   royally.    This    delegation    is 
headed  by  Prof.  Mihail  Levente.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   a   brief   bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  members  of  the 
delegation  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  and  I  will  ask  our  distin- 
guished visitors  to  stand. 

There   being    no   objection,   the   bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Members  in  the  Delegation  op  the  Roma- 
nian   GROin»    OF    THE    INTEBPABLIAMINTABY 

Union  To  Visrr  the  TJ.S_A. 

1.    PROFESSOR   DR.    MIHAIL   LEVENTE 

Born  June  20,  1915.  university  professor, 
degree  In  economics,  former  minister  of  In- 
ternal trade,  (presently)  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Economic  Research  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania,  secre- 
tary of  the  Front  of  Socialist  Unity  of 
Romania,  member  in  the  Foreign  Policy 
Commission  of  the  Grand  National  Assem- 
bly, president  of  the  Romanian  Group  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  member  in  the 
Interparliamentary  Council. 

He  was  elected  a  deputy  In  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Assembly  In  1961. 

He  was  a  member  In  Romania's  delegation 
to  the  U.N.  (1969). 

He  Is  married  and  has  2  children. 

He  speaks  French. 

2.    PROFESSOR    TTTDOR    DRAOANXT 

Born  December  2.  1912,  degree  In  law,  uni- 
versity professor  (at  Cluj.  where  he  Is  Dean 
of  the  Law  Faculty) .  Elected  deputy  In  the 
Grand  National  Assembly  In  1965.  He  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  credentials  commission  and 
member  of  the  Juridical  commission  of  the 
Grand  National  Assembly,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Romanian  Group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  chairman  of  the  Parliament  and 
Juridical  Commission  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  member  In  the  Interparliamen- 
tary CouncU.  He  has  served  on  a  number  of 
occasions  as  head  of  the  delegation  of  the 
Romanian  Group  to  the  sessions  of  the  In- 
teroarllamentary  Union. 

He  is  married,  without  children. 

He  speaks  French.  English.  German. 

3.   MIRCSA    ANGELESCXr 

Bom  June  18,  1938.  civil  engineer.  Elected 
deputy  In  the  Grand  National  Assembly  In 
1969.  He  is  a  member  in  the  Foreign  Policy 
Commission  and  the  Commission  for  Educa- 
tion. Science  and  Culture  of  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Assemblv;  member  in  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Romanian  Group  of  the 
Interperllamentary  Union.  (Presently  works 
In  the  International  Section  of  the  Romanian 
Ccanmunlst  Party  (RCP)  Central  Commit- 
tee, which  deals  with  RCP  relaUons  with 
foreign  communist  and  other  parties  outside 
the  socialist  system.  From  1965  until  1968  he 
was  president  of  the  Romanian  Students 
Association.) 

He  is  married,  without  children. 

He  speaks  English. 

4.   ION   STOICHICI 

Bom  June  22.  1931,  law  degree,  counselor 
on  the  Grand  National  Assembly  staff  and 


administrative  secretary  of  the  Romanian 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

He  Is  married,  without  children. 

He  speaks  French,  English    Russian. 

(Note. — Above  Information  received  from 
the  Grand  National  Assembly  Items  In 
parentheses  received  subsequently  by  tele- 
phone.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  behalf 
of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  is  pleased  to 
greet  our  distinguished  visitors  in  the 
Chamber.  (Applause,  Senators  rising.) 

EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION  ACT   OF   1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  order  to  establish  equal  edu- 
cational opportimltles  for  all  children, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  expresses 
dismay  that  we  would  be  audacious 
enough  to  propose  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  concerned  about  the 
capacity  of  people  in  this  country  to  as- 
sert their  legal  rights. 

We  have  had  the  same  trouble  trying 
to  persuade  the  Republican  Party  that 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  should  be  in- 
terested in  health,  should  be  interested 
In  hunger,  should  be  interested  In  hous- 
ing, should  be  interested  in  the  environ- 
ment. I  am  not  surprised  at  all  that  when 
another  new  idea  pointing  to  another 
great  need  is  brought  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate,  once  again  we  hear 
cries  of  anguish  and  dismay.  Section  11 
seeks  to  meet  a  real  human  need  with 
reasonable  and  necessary  Federal  leg- 
islation and  support. 

Nothing  was  clearer,  nothing  was  more 
compelling,  nothing  was  more  effectively 
and  more  clearly  described  by  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  than  the  law  en- 
forcement crisis  that  faces  the  country 
in  school  desegregation  cases  in  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South.  The  evidence 
was  overwhelming  of  violations  of  court 
orders,  violations  of  constitutional  rights, 
violations  of  school  laws,  violations  of 
ftmdamental  principles  of  justice. 

Thousands  of  teachers  have  lost  their 
Jobs  or  have  been  demoted.  Nothing  hap- 
pens. So  we  come  along  with  a  bill  that 
says,  "Let  us  try  to  do  something  about 
that  crisis."  We  have  tried  to  get  the 
Justice  Department  to  move.  We  have 
tried  to  get  the  Department  of  HEW  to 
move.  They  have  not.  So  we  have  said. 
"Let  us  try,  as  we  have  done  in  other 
areas,  to  provide  to  private  individuals  a 
remedy  for  injustice,  with  public  money 
to  pay  ultimately  the  costs  of  enforcing 
obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  th« 
laws  of  the  United  States." 

To  that  we  are  told,  "My,  it  is  unbe- 
lievable—unbelievable— that  the  Federal 
Government  would  concern  itself  with 
the  legal  rights  of  all  people."  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  need  of  a  person 
who  does  not  have  enough  to  eat,  where 
we  do  recognize  a  responsibility,  the  need 
of  people  who  do  not  have  decent  hous- 
ing, a  right  that  was  recognized  by  the 
father  of  the  present  Presiding  OfBcer 
(Mr.  Taft)  years  and  years  ago,  and  the 
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need  for  legal  services?  That  is  precisely 
»w  the  OEO  legal  services  program  is 
oiiabout— Federal  funds  to  provide  fees 
for  attorneys  to  protect  the  rights  of 

the  poor.  ^     ^ 

And  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  says. 
This  is  going  to  encourage  school  districts 
not  to  settie,  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  pay  the  fees  of  the  plaintiff. 
That  is  peculiar.  Who  pays  the  fees  of 
the  plaintiff  now?  The  answer  is  nobody. 
Section  11  would  give  the  aggrieved  party 
an  opportunity  to  bring  a  lawsuit,  which 
I  suspect  a  school  district  would  not  want 
in  the  present  situaUon.  by  providing  for 
payment  of  fees. 

In  the  present  situation  the  plaintiff  s 
attorney  does  not  get  funds  from  the 
Federal  Government  or  anyone  else. 
Under  this  biU,  he  would  receive  reason- 
able attorneys'  fees  if  a  successful  judg- 
ment is  reached. 

Why  do  we  place  that  burden  on  the 
Federal  Government,  rather  than  the 
defendant?  The  reason  is  that  many 
school  districts  are  very  poor,  and  these 
lawsuits  are  very  expensive.  We  thought 
that,  rather  than  being  vindictive  to- 
wards a  particular  school  district,  it 
would  be  fairer,  in  the  case  of  such  a 
judgment,  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  the  cost  of  reasonable  attorney's  fees, 
as  it  does  for  indigent  defendants  in 

criminal  lawsuits.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  Is  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  myself  3  more 
minutes. 

We  think,  in  addition  to  that,  that  the 
requirement  that  payment  of  fees  and 
costs  be  made  only  after  a  final  order  has 
been  issued — which  could  be  issued,  by 
the  way,  on  agreement  of  the  pswties  if  a 
case  is  resolved  by  agreement — makes 
sense,  in  order  to  discourage  champertous 
lawsuits.  We  do  not  want  attorneys  bring- 
ing lawsuits  just  to  collect  attorneys'  fees. 
We  only  want  lawsuits  brought  In  mean- 
ingful, fundamental  cases  of  vlolaton. 
We  do  not  want  an  attorney  to  be  given 
fees  unless  the  court  and  the  parties 
have  determined  that  the  suit  was  well 
founded,  or  unless  the  parties  have 
agreed  to  an  order,  whereupon  the  court 
would  have  jurisdiction  to  distribute 
funds. 

We  have  to  look  upon  this  matter  in 
the  light  of  the  crisis  in  the  area  of  school 
desegregation  enforcement  today.  I  do 
not  think  that  1  percent  of  the  cases 
which  should  be  brought  are  being 
brought.  Hvmdreds  of  black  teachers  who 
have  been  fiied  are  walking  the  streets, 
with  no  one  to  help  them,  no  one  to 
bring  lawsuits  on  their  behalf.  School 
property  is  being  transferred  to  private 
institutions.  Children  are  being  insulted 
on  presenting  themselves  for  transfer  to 
desegregated  schools.  There  are  com- 
munities in  the  North  and  West  doing 
just  as  the  South  is  doing — I  accept  that 
challenge  from  the  South — and  nothing 
Is  being  done. 

I  say  to  Senators,  "If  you  believe  in 
law  and  order,  if  you  believe  In  a  na- 
tional policy,  and  if  you  believe  that 
Justice  for  aggrieved  people  In  this  area 
is  as  important  as  in  housing  and  all 
the  others,  ycu  will  support  this  meas- 
ure." 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86- 
420  appoints  the  following  Senators  to 
attend  the  11th  Mexico-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Conference,  Mexico, 
May  27  to  June  1.  1971:  Senators  Mike 
Mansfield,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Joseph  M. 
MONTOYA,  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Lawton 
Chiles,  and  George  D.  Aiken. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
-nON  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  order  to  establish  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  pmposes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  I  hope  that  the  flrst 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
which  castigated  the  entire  RepubUcan 
Party  because  of  my  remarks,  were  not 
demagogic  enough  to  indicate  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  now  joined 
the  ranks  of  many  other  Members  of 
this  body  who  may  be  running  for  higher 
public  office  than  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  It  will  take  his  party  8  or  10 
years,  at  least,  to  catch  up  with  the 
backlog  in  the  demand  for  housing,  for 
example? 

Mr.  COOK.  It  may  take  a  little  while 
to  catch  up  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, but  then  I  doubt  that  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  would  be  as  deep- 
ly in  debt  as  they  are  today. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
complete  my  statement  without  further 

interruption.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  said  that  this  should  be  done 
on  a  basis  that  they  would  not  expect  to 
have  any  suits  brought  unless  they  were 
meaningful  or  purposeful.  It  does  not 
say  that  in  section  11.  He  says  this  should 
be  done  because  there  are  some  poorer 
school  districts  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  should  not  be  penalized.  These  poor- 
er school  districts  should  not  be  penal- 
ized because  they  fired  a  Negro  teacher 
and  have  him  walking  on  the  street,  or 
because  they  have  done  something  to 
students  wanting  to  break  in. 

Mr.  President,  to  penalize  that  school 
district  for  violating  the  law  and  then 
to  say,  "Even  if  you  are  poor,  if  you 
violate  the  14th  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  if  you 
violate  the  rules  and  regulations  under 
the  act,  if  you  are  using  title  I  money 
Improperly,  you  should  not  have  to  pay 
these  fees,"  is  rather  like  saying,  "We 
know  you  are  poor,  but  if  you  want  to 
violate  the  law  and  continue  this  type  of 
discrimination,  we  are  not  really  going 
to  make  you  pay  for  it,  we  are  going  to 
make  somebody  else  par  for  it." 


Mr.  President,  I  can  only  say  that  on 
this  matter  I  may  be  speaking  as  the 
Jimior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  I 
may  be  speaking  from  the  Republican 
side  of  the  Senate,  but  I  am  also  speak- 
ing, I  hope,  as  a  member  of  the  bar,  as 
a  person  who  has  a  tremendous  amount 
of  respect  for  the  law  and  what  the  law 
intends,  and  I  see  a  situation  whereby 
we  could  solve  the  problem  by  merely 
inserting  the  language  that  the  costs  and 
attorneys'  fees  will  be  charged  against 
the  losing  litigant,  and  we  will  reach  the 
same  result.  We  can  even  charge  that 

school  district  those  funds 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOK.  One  more  minute.  We  can 
even  charge  those  expenses  and  make 
them  a  debit  against  the  title  I  funds,  so 
that  tn  fact  we  would  be  accomplishing 
the  same  thing,  but  we  are  penalizing 
the  person  who  violates  the  law;  we  are 
penalizing  the  person  who  decides  the 
14th  amendment  is  for  someone  else  and 
not  for  him.  We  are  then  imposing  the 
cost  on  that  individual  who  saw  fit  to 
commit  an  act  that  the  court  concluded 
was  in  violation  of  the  law,  or  in  violation 
of  the  prop>er  utilization  of  title  I  funds, 
and  that,  as  an  indirect  result  thereof, 
that  person  shall  suffer,  but  we  are  not 
saying,  "Regardless  of  what  you  do  or 
how  you  do  it,  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  your  expenses/] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  COOK.  That  is  my  only  point. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  reason  that  the  committee  acted 
as  it  did.  to  provide  Federal  payment  of 
reasonable  fees  rather  than  payment  by 
the  losing  school  district,  is  that  this 
money  would  come  out  of  the  education 
budget  for  the  education  of  the  school 
children.  And  that  in  a  real  sense,  when 
a  school  district  is  found  guilty  of  vio- 
lating constitutional  antidiscrimination 
provisions.  The  plaintiff's  fee,  in  our 
opinion,  could  far  better  go  toward  the 
education  of  the  schoolchildren  in  that 
district. 

Many  of  these  districts  are  very  poor. 
They  are  on  thin  budgets.  Many  of  them 
are  governed,  not  by  venal  people,  but 
by  people  who  have  learned  their  atti- 
tudes and  mores  in  the  long  tradition  of 
the  dual  school  system.  It  seems  inap- 
propriate, at  least  at  this  time,  to  visit 
the  cost  of  that  upon  the  children  of  the 
school  district. 

I  think  there  may  be  cases  where  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  dead  right, 
where  there  are  defendants  who  ought 
to  pay  the  legal  fee,  where  perhaps  there 
is  a  wealthy  school  district  or  a  district 
which  has  acted  in  such  a  way  that  it 
should  be  punished  not  only  by  court 
order,  but  by  the  assessment  of  legal  fees 

as  well.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  6  minutes. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  How  much  time  d  )es 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  11  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yifeld 
myself  3  of  those  6  minutes.  I  think  miy- 
be  we  can  get  through  with  this  fa^ly 
quickly. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  soiiie- 
thing  clear  here.  During  the  process  of 
the  debate  on  the  Ribicoff  araendmant, 
and  during  the  process  of  the  debate] on 
the  original  bill,  the  Senator  from 
nesota  and  the  Senator  from  New  Y6rk 
both  said  how  strongly  and  how  ably  they 
had  been  supported  in  working  out  ihe 
provisions  of  this  bill  by  Secretary  Rifh- 
ardson  and  by  Commissioner  of  the 
fice  of  E^ducation,  Dr.  Marland.  I  am  st 
this  Is  true.  Yet.  the  one  thing  that  the 
OfBce  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  aald 
from  the  very  beginning  is,  "We  dbn't 
want  section  11."  1 

They  talked  about  the  overbiu-dening 
of  the  Federal  courts.  They  pointed  but 
the  problems  where  the  United  States 
would  have  to  be  a  party  wherever  any- 
body attempts  reimbursement  under  ajc- 
tion  11.  The  United  States  immediatjely 
has  to  become  a  party,  and  the  UJS.  at- 
torney has  to  join  the  suit  regardle&S  of 
its  importance. 

But  over  and  beyond  all  technical  co  m- 
plaints  is  something  which  I  think  is  v;ry 
important  and  which  I  think  is  pretty 
fundamental. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  Re- 
cused the  Republican  Party  of  dragdng 
their  feet  on  various  issues.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  this  talk  before,  and  I  am  always 
entersuned  by  it.  Really,  the  issuej  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  centralize  gbv- 
ernment  or  decentralize  it;  whether  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  let  the  States  and 
localities  htmdle  their  affairs,  with  as- 
sistance and  partnership  under  revenue 
sharing  and  a  variety  of  other  progrs 
or  whether  the  Federal  Ctovemment 
become  involved  in  everything  and  tlilnk 
tliey  are  experts  enough  to  be  able  to  ci)n- 
trol  this  country  from  Alaska  to  Florida. 
I  do  not  think  that  they  can,  not  in  (this 
country.  1 

I  can  assure  Senators  that  if  we  putj  up 
$15  million  for  plaintiffs  to  bring  suit^  in 
school  desegregation  cases,  title  I  ca$es, 
and  all  the  other  cases  which  are  covered 
under  section  11,  we  will  have  a  multi- 
plicity oif  suits  by  attorneys  who  bre 
simply  trying  to  get  fees  for  themselves, 
the  like  of  which  the  Federal  court  has 
never  seen  before.  Whether  or  not  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  and  whether 
or  not  a  school  district  is  a  party,  the 
successful  plaintiff  gets  the  general  tax- 
payer to  pay  his  attorney's  fee.  That  is 
pure  Federal  subsidization  of  private 
legal  fees,  and  I  think  we  have  |iad 
enough  subsidization  of  all  kinds  of  in- 
dustries in  this  country  out  of  general 
taxpayer  funds.  I  do  not  want  to  Isee 
any  more  of  it,  and  that  is  why  I  hkve 
moved  to  strike  section  1 1 . 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  endorse 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  f  »om 
Colorado  concerning  his  role,  the  lole 


of  the  Republican  minority,  and  the  role 
of  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  I  think  the  de- 
velopment of  this  bill  was  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  bipartisanship  that  all  of  us 
would  like  to  see  more.  This  is  a  biparti- 
san bill,  and  it  is  the  product  of  a  host  of 
people  who  have  shown  a  great  deal  of 
concern  in  this  field. 

I  also  must  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  was  accurate  when  he  said 
that  the  one  provision  that  the  Secretary 
opposes  is  that  relating  to  legal  fees. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  facts  which 
comes  dramatically  and  tragically  to 
mind  is  this :  Whenever  we  look  at  a  pro- 
gram we  have  passed  to  help  poor  and 
powerless  people,  we  find  that  those  funds 
have  been  wasted  and  diverted,  and  their 
uses  twisted  ii#  many  ways,  so  that  they 
are  often  mor^  harmful  than  helpful. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  study  was  made 
of  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  edu- 
cation of  American  Indians  imder  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  Act  and  other  special 
titles.  The  report  was  absolutely  devas- 
tating as  to  the  way  mcaiey  was  wasted, 
spent  in  the  wrong  way,  spent  in  insult- 
ing ways,  spent  in  illegal  ways.  Time  and 
time  again,  funds  were  wasted,  and 
robbed  from  the  purpose  for  which  we 
had  appropriated  them. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  study  was  made 
of  the  expenditure  of  title  I  funds.  Once 
again,  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
was  being  spent  to  help  the  most  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  politically  powerless  in 
our  Nation,  with  the  same  result.  Funds 
were  spent  in  ways  that  were  downright 
illegal.  Funds  received  to  help  the  poor 
were  spent  on  the  rich  side  of  town. 
Funds  appropriated  to  help  poor,  minor- 
ity group  children  were  even  spent  on 
segregated,  all-white  facilities.  The  same 
story  again.  A  noble,  important,  na- 
tional piece  of  legislation  twisted  and 
diverted  illegally,  from  the  purpose  that 
we  intended. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  was  a 
study  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
regarding  the  expenditure  of  $75  million 
designed  to  encourage  desegregation  in 
tills  land.  I  defy  anyone  to  read  that  re- 
port and  not  conclude  that  we  have  an 
enormous,  gaping,  unconscionable  law 
enforcement  crisis,  when  it  comes  to 
minority  groups,  the  poor  and  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Finally,  just  a  month  ago,  a  special 
committee  on  the  education  of  migrants 
completed  a  study  of  the  4-year  pro- 
gram involving  $45  million  a  year  for  the 
special  education  needs  of  the  migrant 
labor  force,  the  most  pathetic  children 
of  all.  I  defy  anybody  to  read  that  report 
and  not  conclude  that  there  was  enor- 
mous, imconscionable,  cruel,  and  illegal 
wastage  of  funds. 

I  say  that  whenever  we  pass  a  bill  to 
help  poor  folks,  we  had  better  believe  it 
is  not  going  to  work,  unless  at  the  same 
time  we  give  them  some  legal  or  political 
power  to  see  that  the  money  is  spent 
In  the  way  and  for  the  purposes  we  had 
in  mind  when  we  adopted  it. 

We  can  pass  this  wonderful  law,  and 


unless  we  at  the  same  time  do  something 
to  assure  its  enforcement — not  to  impose 
greater  control  on  anyone,  but  to  see 
that  the  things  we  have  decided  should 
be  done  are,  in  fact,  done — we  are  talk- 
ing about  law  enforcement — unless  we 
do  that,  I  think  all  history  predicts  that 
we  will  be  frustrated  once  again. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Miimesota 
has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  unless 
other  Senators  would  like  some  time  on 
this  matter,  I  will  use  a  couple  of  minutes 
to  try  to  refute  some  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota. 

I  would  remind  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, to  start  with,  that  one  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Republican  Par- 
ty is  that  an  Indian  board  of  educa- 
tion be  established  and  that  we  provide 
for  local  school  boards  with  Indians  on 
them.  These  suggestions  were  adopted 
on  a  bipartisan  basis.  They  still  have  to 
be  put  into  effect. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  it  does 
not  do  any  good,  in  the  process  of  try- 
ing to  get  things  cured,  to  continue  to 
centralize  a  system  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  is  going  to  pay  for  ev- 
erything. The  Federal  Government  does 
not  make  money.  It  has  to  get  the  money 
from  the  revenues  which  are  collected 
from  the  citizens  who  are  producing 
around  this  country. 

We  are  talking  about  $15  million  of 
attorneys'  fees  to  be  paid  for  by  every- 
body who  is  paying  a  Federal  income  tax 
in  this  country.  It  will  go  to  private  law- 
yers— private  lawyers,  who  may  be  en- 
gaged in  civil  service  work  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  but  also  private  lawyers  who 
may  view  section  11  types  of  funds  as 
an  opportunity  to  feather  their  nest 
through  these  kinds  of  suits.  It  may  be 
an  incentive,  as  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  said,  for  a  local  school  district 
to  deliberately  violate  the  law,  knowing 
that  they  will  not  have  to  pay  any  of 
the  plaintiff's  court  fees  as  the  general 
public  will  pick  up  the  tab.  It  may  be  that 
violations  of  title  I  will  occur  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  my  question, 
therefore,  is:  Why  should  the  gen- 
eral taxpayers  in  Colorado  have  to  pay 
for  violations  in  Minnesota? 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  refer- 
ring to  my  earlier  remarks  about  the 
absolutely  appalling  crisis  that  exists 
whenever  we  proceed  to  implement  pro- 
grams to  help  the  powerless  and 
the  disadvantaged,  no  matter  how 
noble  our  objectives  or,  indeed,  how 
clearly  we  spell  them  out,  time  and 
time  again,  with  dreary  repetition,  we 
find  that  those  funds  have  been  wast- 
ed or  diverted,  or  illegally  spent,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  the  objectives  of  the 
legislation  has  been  destroyed. 

Once  again,  with  a  full  spirit,  we  are 
trying  to  do  something  new,  something 
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tliat  I  believe,  by  and  large,  we  all  agree 
should  be  done;  namely,  to  try  every- 
thing that  is  reasonably  necessary  and 
possible  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  stable,  quality-integrated  education 
and,  at  the  same  time,  make  certain  that 
the  funds  are  used  for  that  purpose  and 
not  diverted  into  illegal,  wasteful,  or  un- 
constitutional efforts. 

We  are  duly  warned.  We  have  had  a 
"shakedown  cruise"  on  this  program  al- 
ready. Seventy-flve  million  dollars  has 
been  spent  during  the  present  year  on  an 
initial  effort  to  encourage  desegregation. 
I  think  everyone  concedes  that  a  great 
deal  of  that  money  was  wasted ;  much  of 
it,  in  my  opinion,  actually  went  to  sup- 
port segregation,  not  desegregation 
practices. 

So  the  record  is  there,  that  if  we  want 
these  programs  for  the  poor  and  the 
powerless  to  mean  something,  it  must 
contain  provisions  which  permit  those 
served  to  be  sure  that  our  will  is  car- 
ried out.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways 
to  achieve  this,  in  addition  to  parent 
participation,  is  to  permit  aggrieved 
persons  to  bring  a  lawsuit.  A  poor,  un- 
employed teacher  who  is  black  and  has 
been  fired,  Is  in  no  position  financially 
to  bring  a  lawsuit.  Ordinary  citizens  are 
in  no  position  to  try  to  prohibit  the 
transfer  of  public  properties.  These  law- 
suits are  so  expensive  that  there  is  no 
economic  gain  for  anyone.  Even  the  aver- 
age lawyer  cannot  afford  to  spend  the 
enormous  amount  of  time  that  goes  Into 
such  a  lawsuit,  without  compensation. 

Therefore,  drawing  on  the  experience 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportimities 
Act,  drawing  on  the  experience  of  the 
Public  Accommodations  Act,  and  draw- 
ing upon  the  experience  of  legal  fees  for 
indigent  defendants  under  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act,  we  are  trying  a  new  and  ex- 
citing way  to  assure  that  what  we  want 
done  is,  in  fact,  done,  and  that  these 
funds  will  not  be  illegally  diverted. 

I  think  section  11  is  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions,  if  not  the  most 
important  provision,  in  the  bill.  Without 
It,  I  predict  wholesale  experiences  such 
as  those  we  have  already  experienced  in 
tlie  past. 

Finally,  for  those  who  want  a  national 
policy  of  law  enforcement — and  I  agree 
with  the  South  that  we  do  not  have  one 
today,  especially  in  light  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Ribicoff  amendment — this  is  the 
only  way  I  know  of  to  insuer  that  law- 
suits wUl  be  brought  in  the  North,  West, 
and  the  East,  as  well  as  the  South,  in 
order  to  eliminate  official  discrimina- 
tion—which is  about  as  widely  evident  in 
the  North,  in  many  cases,  as  it  is  in  the 
South. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
plead  with  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
amendment  of  my  good  friend  from 
Colorado  who  has  done  such  fine  work 
on  this  bUl.  I  hope  that  the  $15  million 
provision  will  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tatt).  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
now  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  orderd. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
I  appreciate  that  this  is  a  troublesome 
problem.  We  wrestled  with  it  hard  in 
consideration  of  the  bill  which  was 
finally  worked  out. 

But,  I  think  that  Senators,  in  evaluat- 
ing it — because  it  is  difficult — should  be 
careful,  in  evaluating  it,  to  read  the 
clause  which  says,  "upon  a  finding  that 
the  proceedings  were  necessary  to  bring 
about  comphance." 

In  my  judgment,  considering  the  leg- 
islative record,  compliance  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained  had  not  these  pro- 
ceedings been  brought.  On  that  basis,  I 
feel  justified  in  going  with  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
No.  43,  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  haVe  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower*  .  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  by  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph*  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings),  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  fui'ther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph. 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttndt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mtjndt)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  47, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 
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(No.  44  Leg.] 

YEAS— 47 

Aiken 

Ciirtls 

Pearson 

Allen 

Domlntck 

Pell 

Baker 

EasUand 

Percy 

Beall 

EUender 

Prouty 

BeUmon 

Ervln 

Roth 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Smith 

Bentsen 

Pong 

Sparkman 

Bible 

Gambrell 

Spong 

Boggs 

Goldwater 

Stennls 

Buckley 

Ourney 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hansen 

Taft 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hniska 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Weicker 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Young 

Cocton 

Miller 

NAYS— 38 

Anderson 

Hughes 

Mosa 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Pabtore 

Burdick 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Mansfield 

Sax  be 

Cranston 

Machias 

Sch'*elker 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Scott 

Pulbrlght 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

;iL--t 

M;lcall 

Tunney 

Hartke 

Mondale 

WiUlama 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

PRESENT   AND    GIVING    A    LIVE    PAIR   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Mr.  Orlffln,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO— 14 


Allott 

Holllngs 

Nelson 

Brock 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Chiles 

Long 

Randolph 

Dole 

MagnuBon 

Tower 

Harris 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  DoMiNiCK's  amendment  (No. 
43)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Eimendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  jield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  if  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  will  allow  me  first  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina so  that  he  may  call  up  an  amend- 
ment. 

'      AMENDMENT   NO.   44 

Mr.  ERVIN."  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  Amendment  No.  44,  which  I  will  ex- 
plain after  a  colloquy  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  Mr. 
Ervin  proposes  an  amendment  (No.  44) 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  entitled 
"Emergency  School  Aid  Assistance  Act". 

The  amendment  ( No.  44 )  is  as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the  "Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Assistance  Act". 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  meet  the  crisis  cre- 
ated by  the  rising  costs  of  providing  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  the  States  and 
by  the  limited  resources  of  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
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Act  to  make  unconditional  education  gra  ats 
to  State  and  local  educational  agencies. 

ADTHOalZATION  OF  APPaOPOlATIONS 

Skc  3  There  are  authorized  to  be  appio- 
prlated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tils 
Act  $500,000,000  for  the  period  ending  JDne 
30  1972  and  H, 000,000.000  for  the  fla»l 
yekr  ending  June  30.  1973.  Funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  stall 
remain  available  for  obligation  and  expenil- 
ture  during  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  'he 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 

ALLOT  MINT 

Sec  4  (a)  From  the  funds  approprla;€d 
pursuant  to  section  3.  the  Commissioner  sJiaU 
aUot  not  less  than  3  per  centum  among  :he 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  Aner- 
Ican  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accordlnj  to 
their  respective  needs.  FrMn  the  remalnde  •  of 
Buch  sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to 
each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  sj  me 
patio  to  the  number  of  children  In  each  s  ich 
State — 

(1)  who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen.  In- 
clusive; and 

(2)  (A)  who  are  enrolled  In  the  pu  Jllc 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
local  educational  agencies,  and 

(B)  enrolled  In  such  schools  of  the  Sate 
educational  agency  of  such  State; 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  children  In 
aU  States.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subiec- 
tlon  the  term  "State"  does  not  Include 
Puerto  Rlco,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Triist  Terrlton  of 
the  Paclflx:  Islands. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotnient 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  w»loh 
the  Comn[ils6loner  determlnee  will  noli  be 
required,  toe  the  period  such  allotmenjt  la 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  purpoeefc  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  reellotnlent 
from  tlm«  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
period  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix.  to  oiher 
States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ment* to  such  SUtes  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  pum 
which  the  Commissioner  estimates  wlU  be 
needed  in  such  State  and  wlU  be  use4  for 
such  period  for  carrying  out  appUcattona 
approved  under  this  Act.  and  the  totil  of 
-Such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallc^tted 
'  among  the  States  whose  proportlo>iate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  kear. 

nSES  OF  rTTKDS 

Sac  5.  Grants  made  under  this  Actjmay 
be  used  In  accordance  with  ^pllcaUan4  ap- 
proved under  section  6  for  educational  .pro- 
grams and  activities  conducted  by  ptbUc 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  local 
educational  agencies  and  of  State  education- 
al agencies. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sao  6.  A  grant  under  this  Act  my  be 
made  to  any  State  or  local  educational 
agency  upon  application  to  the  Con^ls- 
sloner  at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and 
containing  and  accompanied  by  such  IpOT" 
matlon  as  the  CommlaslcHier  deems  neces- 
sary. Each  such  application  shall —  J 

(1)  provide  that  the  programs  and  ictlv- 
Itlee  for  which  assistance  under  this  Act  Is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(3)  describe  with  particularity  the  I  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  which  such  a^lst- 
ance  Is  sought;  i 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  State  educailonal 
agency,  provides  assurance  that  no  I  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  for  ^hlch 
the  application  Is  made  By  such  agenct  wUl 
be  expended  for  purposes  other  than  pro- 
grams and  activities  conducted  by  the  pub- 
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Uc  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  such 

agency; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  applicant 
will  pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the  re- 
maining costs  of  such  program: 

(5)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  dispersal  of  and  accounting 
of  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under 
this  Act;  and 

(6)  provide  for  malting  such  reasonable 
reports  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act.  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 
affOTdlng  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  AppUcatlons  for  grants  under  this  Act 
may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  only 

1' — 

(1)  the  application  meets  the  requirements 

set  forth  in  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  the  application  Is  consistent  with  ob- 
jective criteria  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  the  purpose  of  achieving  an  equi- 
table distribution  under  thU  Act  within  such 
State.  Such  criteria  shall  be  baeed  upon  a 
consideration  of — 

(A)  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive,  who  are  enrolled  In  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  local  educational  agencies  within  each 
such  State;  and 

(B)  the  relative  need  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  the  State  for  assist- 
ance under  this  Act. 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide,  be  subject  to  approval  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  applications. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  from  a  State's  allotment  to  any 
State  or  local  educational  agency  which  has 
an  application  approved  under  section  6. 
Payments  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
costs  of  carrying  out  an  application  of  a  State 
or  local  educational  agency  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  any  fiscal 
year  In  determining  the  costs  of  carrying  out 
an  application  of  a  State  or  local  educational 
agency  and  shall  exclude  any  coats  with  re- 
spect to  which  payments  were  received  under 
any  other  Federal  program. 

(b)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  Act 
may  be  made  In  installments.  In  advance,  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  underpayment  or 
overpayment,  and  may  be  made  directly  to 
a  State  or  to  one  or  more  public  agencies 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  State,  or  to 
both. 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  a  grant  recipient  under  this  Act. 
finds — 

( 1 )  that  the  program  or  activity  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compUes  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  or 

(3)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  activity  there  Is  faUure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision; 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  recipient 
of  his  findings  and  no  further  payments  may 
be  made  to  such  recipient  by  the  Commls- 
sloner  until  he  is  satisfied  that  such  non- 
compliance has  been,  or  will  prompUy  be. 
corrected.  The  Commissioner  may  authorize 
the  continuance  of  payments  with  respect 
to  any  programs  or  activities  pursuant  to  this 
Act  which  are  being  carried  out  by  such 
recipient  and  which  are  not  Involved  in  the 
noncompliance. 

rODICIAL    REmw 


Sxc.  9.  (a)  If  any  State  or  local  education 
agency  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Commission- 
er's final  action  with  respect  to  the  approval 


of  its  application  submitted  under  section  e, 
or  with  his  final  action  under  section  7^ 
such  State  or  local  educational  agency  may 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action 
file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  for  which  such  agency  is  lo- 
cated a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  that  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  shall  file 
promptly  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action, 
as  provided  for  In  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  oonclxislve  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It 
aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

PROHIBITIONS    AND    LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  making  of  any 
payment  under  this  Act  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  as  a  place  of  worship  or 
religious  Instruction. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  w  utilize 
the  services  and  faculties  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  agency  or  Institution  in  accordance 
with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay  for 
such  services  either  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

DEFDirnONS 

Sec.  12.  As  iised  In  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education; 

(2)  "elementary  school"  means  a  day  or 
residential  school  which  provides  free  public 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law; 

(3)  "local  educational  agency"  means  a 
public  board  of  education  or  other  public 
authority  legally  constituted  within  a  State 
for  either  administrative  control  or  direction 
of.  or  to  perform  a  service  function  for.  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  other 
poUtical  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such  com- 
bination of  school  disUlcts  or  counties  as  are 
recognized  In  a  State  as  an  administrative 
agency  for  Its  public  elementary  or  secona- 
ary  schools,  and  such  term  also  Includes  My 
other  public  Institution  or  agency  having  »a- 
ministrative  control  and  direction  of  a  puD- 
11c  elementary  or  secondary  school; 

(4)  "free  public  education"  means  educa- 
tion which  is  provided  at  public  expense,  ud- 
der  public  supervision  and  direction,  ana 
without  tuition  charge,  and  which  is  pro- 
vided as  elementary  or  secondary  school  eau 
cation  In  the  applicable  State; 
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it,\  "secondary  school"  means  a  day  or 
-^dentlal  school  which  provides  free  pubUc 
i^ndary  education,  as  determined  under 
^^  law.  except  It  does  not  Include  any 
.duoatlon' beyond  grade  12; 

(g)  "State"  Includes  In  addition  to  the 
.eversl  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dls- 
wlct  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rlco.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  and 

(7)  "State  educational  agency"  means  the 
State  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or 
officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  State  su- 
pervision of  State  elementary  and  secondary 
education  or  11  there  is  no  such  officer  or 
ggency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  or  State  law. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREE- 
MENTS—PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  possibility  of  a  time 
limitation  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  He  is  most  rea- 
wnable,  but  he  would  prefer  to  discuss  it 
tomorrow  rather  than  this  evening. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much 
time  has  been  allocated  for  Senators  to 
speak  after  the  Senate  convenes  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  total 
of  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
immediately  following  the  renoarks  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  tomorrow,  for  which  the  order 
has  already  been  entered,  the  following 
Senators  each  be  allocated  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  in  the  order  stated:  Mr. 
Saxbe.  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Buck- 
ley, and  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  these  time  alloca- 
tions come  before  the  period  set  aside  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  How  much  time  would 
then  be  allocated  for  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  total 
allocation  of  time  wo^lld  be 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  order  previously  entered, 
there  would  be  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  How  much  time  is  being 
added  now? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  total 
consumed  in  the  six  speeches  would  be 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  30  minutes 
would  carry  us  past  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock,  which  would  be  the  close  of  the 
morning  hour. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection.  I 
withdraw  my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  I  want  to 
Inform  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
we  present  at  this  time  that  my  amend- 
oient  No.  44  which  is  printed  in  this 
RtcoM  earlier  is  a  substitute  bill  for 
8. 1557,  and  It  would  disperse  $1.5  billlOTi 


directly  to  all  local  school  districts  and 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  propor- 
tion of  the  Nation's  school-age  popula- 
tion. Other  than  the  requirement  that 
the  money  be  spent  for  general  educa- 
tional purposes  by  the  States  and  school 
districts,  there  would  be  no  Federal  re- 
strictions on  the  funds. 

The  National  School  Board  Associa- 
tion has  strongly  endorsed  amendment 
No.  44  rather  than  S.  1557,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten. The  association  membership  in- 
cludes 85,000  school  board  members 
which  represent  90  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's school  boards.  These  boards  serve 
98  percent  of  our  Nation's  schoolchil- 
dren. Because  of  the  strong  backing  of 
this  broadly  based  group,  a  vote  for 
amendment  No.  44  would  be  truly  a  uni- 
fying act  for  a  nation  divided  by  the 
school  desegregation  issue. 

Amendment  No.  44  is  basically  a  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  measure,  and  I  hope 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  much 
more  constructive  way  to  aid  education 
than  S.  1557  as  presently  written. 

Passage  of  amendment  No.  44  would 
do  away  with  this  business  of  trying  to 
divide  the  country  into  two  parts.  It 
would  also  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
having  to  vote  on  the  parochial  school 
aid  question.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
amendment  No.  44  so  we  can  bring  this 
bUl  to  an  end  and  get  out  of  here  this 
week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  the  request  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senate  has 
Edready  agreed  to  a  30-minute  period  to- 
morrow for  the  transaction  of  routine 

morning  business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  period  be 
extended  to  1  hour  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  the  jimior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  understands,  we  have 
an  hour  and  a  half  set  aside  for  specif- 
ically allocated  time  periods  for  Sena- 
tors. Then  we  have  30  minutes  allocated, 
with  a  3-minute  limitation,  which  would 
give  10  Senators  an  opportunity  to  speak 
for  3  minutes.  We  have  as  the  pending 
business,  which  would  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  at  that  time,  12  o'clock,  Senate 
1557,  the  Emergency  School  Act.  This  act 
should  be  given  emergency  treatment. 
It  seems  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  2  hours  is  long  enough  to  set 
aside  for  speeches  prior  to  getting  on 
with  this  emergency  school  legislation. 
So  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
respectfully  and  apologetically  interposes 
an  objection  to  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  all,  because 
the  Senator  is  perfecUy  within  his  rl«hts. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  now  ad- 
vise us  as  to  the  schedule?  For  example. 
If  we  oan  finish  consideration  of  this 
bill,  as  the  Soiator  from  Alabama  has 


eloquently  suggested,  by  tomorrow,  would 
we  be  in  session  on  Friday?  I  assume  If 
we  do  not  finish  the  bill  by  tomorrow  we 
will  be  in  session  on  Friday. 

I  would  like  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  as  to  that 
question,  as  to  whether  he  agrees  with 
what  I  have  indicated,  and  then,  further, 
what  legislative  business  may  we  expect 
thereafter?    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say.  In  response  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  he 
is  in  fact  the  eternal  optimist.  If  we  could 
finish  this  bin  tomorrow,  we  would  not 
be  in  session  Friday;  but  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  distinguished  Senator 
frcHn  North  Carolina  has  more  than  one 
amendment  and  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  one  amend- 
ment. There  may  be  others. 

The  joint  leadership  would  be  pre- 
pared to  stay  in  session  late  tomorrow 
to  complete  its  business,  but  it  appears  to 
me  it  is  not  quite  possible,  and  I  would 
say  as  of  now  that  the  Senate  will  be  in 
session  on  Friday. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  to  make  a  request. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  makes  that  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's yielding. 

In  connection  with  the  amendment  the 
Senator  mentioned,  the  amendment  by 
my  colleague  and  I  that  I  have  in  mind 
is  the  same  amendment  that  was  intro- 
duced to  the  education  bill  last  year  and 
that  wsis  debated  and  was  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  would  propose  to  offer  that 
amendment  now  and  would  cooperate  to 
such  degree  as  I  could  to  agreeing  to 
some  time  tomorrow,  but  not  very  late. 
I  just  wanted  the  Senator  to  hear  that 
statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  encouraging  news.  That  may  change 
the  picture. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
the  pending  amendment  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill  or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  wUI  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  fine,  except  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  protect  us  on 
amendments  to  the  amendment  and  will 
not  foreclose,  though  I  do  not  intend  to 
make  one,  a  motion  to  table,  because  I 
gather  the  unanimous-consent  request 
must  contemplate  both  possibilities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  10  minutes,  equally 
divided,  on  all  emiendments  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  And  that  a  motion  to 
table  may  be  made? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes.  That  Is  al- 
ways in  order.  

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICi5l.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
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quest?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ftSK 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Bien- 
nis amendment  Is  laid  before  the  Sen  ite, 
following  the  disposition  of  the  Eivin 
amendment,  there  be  a  time  llmitatio!  i  of 
not  to  exceed  3  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsof  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of^e 
bill,  and  under  the  same  conditions  tjhat 
the  Ervin  amendment  is  being  consid- 
ered under. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  ^vhat 
about  amendments  to  the  amendirent 
and  a  motion  to  table?  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  include  tiat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  in 
view  of  that,  may  I  say  to  the  dis;in- 
guished  minority  leader  that  there  s  a 
possibility  that  we  could  finish  tomor- 
row night. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  So  I  observed  to  the  (dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  when!  he 
called  me  a  perpetual  optimist,  that  i  hat 
is  a  built-in  role  of  the  minority  leader, 
and  it  is  about  all  we  have  to  look  jfor- 
ward  to.  I  am  delighted  to  be  such  an 
optimist  if  preceded  by  the  healthy  |ind 
of  pessimism  which  leads  to  realismj,  as 
the  last  request  indicated.  [ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  i|  we 
can  cut  through  all  those  words,  we  still 
have  the  possibility  to  contend  with.J  but 
there  will  be  no  further  votes  tonikht. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inquire  of  the  majority  lead- 
er as  to  when  consideration  of  the  Ei-vln 
amendment  takes  effect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Immediately  atl  the 
conclusion  of  the  30  minutes  set  a^de 
for  morning  business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  onj  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  Missis^ppi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  and  myself,  and  $uch 
other  Senators  as  may  join 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  SCTiate  is  not  in  order — 
n-o-t  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  kindly  sus- 
pend until  we  can  get  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Iten- 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiB  consent  that  the  text  ol  my 
amendment  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  inJ  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  pige  1.  between  lines  4  and  5.  liaert 
t'c*  following  new  section; 

"POLICT    WITH   RXSPECT   TO  THS   APPLICATION   OF 
CWITAIN     PKOVISIONS    OF    FEDEHAI.    LAV 

"Sec.  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
Statw  tb&t  guidelines  and  criteria  etitab- 
lished  pursuant  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Righw 
Act  of  1964.  section  183  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendmenls  of 
1966.  and  this  Act.  shall  be  applied  uni- 
formly in  an  regions  of  the  United  States  in 


dealing  with  conditions  of  segregation  by 
race  whether  de  jure  or  de  facto  in  the 
schools  of  the  local  educational  agencies  of 
any  State  without  regard  to  the  origin  or 
cause  of  such  segregation." 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "Sec.  2.  (a)" 
and  substitute  "Sec.  2 A.  (a) ". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  same  amendment  with  reference  to 
the  policy  of  withholding  money  for 
school  purposes  that  we  debated  in  the 
Senate  last  year,  and  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  56  to  36,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  it  was  lost  in  conference.  I 
think  we  can  d^ate  the  issue  and  the 
substance  of  it  tomorrow.  I  call  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  that  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
be  added  as  cosponsors^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  If  the  Senator 
will  suspend  for  a  moment,  there  is  an 
amendment  pending  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  this  may  be 
effective  when  the  Stennis  amendment 
is  laid  before  the  Senate  and  becomes  the 
pending  business.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous -consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows : 

Ordered.  That,  following  the  conclusion  of 
the  routine  momlng  business,  on  Thursday, 
April  22.  1971,  tline  on  the  amendment  (No. 
44)  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  be  limited  to  two  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ekvin)  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  or  their  des- 
ignees. Should  an  amendment  be  offered  to 
the  Ervin  amendment,  time  wlU  be  limited 
to  ten  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment  and  the 
Senator  from  North  (Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin). 

Provided  further.  That  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  Ervin  amendment,  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  the  time  limited  to  three 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
nis) and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  or  their  designees.  Should  an 
amendment  be  offered  to  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment, time  will  be  limited  to  ten  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  proponent  of 
the  amendment  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis). 


THE  JUDICIARY 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  action  on  cer- 
tain nominations  which  have  been  fa- 
vorably reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  today,  and  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  for  that 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  judi- 
ciary, favorably  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  earlier  in  the 
day. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  clerk  report  first  the  nomination 
which  I  now  hand  him. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Raymond  J.  Broderick.  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  U.S.  District  Judge 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remaining  nominations  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  return  to 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


I 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President, 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  GERMAN  BUNDESTAG 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  that  I  might  be  abde  to  present  a 
distinguished  delegation  from  the  Bun- 
desUg  in  Germany,  but  unfortunately 
they  are  due  at  the  White  House  at  4 
p.m..  so  they  have  to  leave. 

They  have  been  visiting  in  the  United 
States  for  2  weeks,  and  they  are  in 
Washington  today.  They  are  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
German  Bundestag.  We  had  a  very  nice 
visit  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
room,  and  then  they  came  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  enjoyed  observing  some  of 
the  proceedings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  each  gentleman  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Biographical  Sketches 
KURT  mattick 

Born  June  27,  1908,  In  Berlin.  Began  ca- 
reer as  a  machinist  In  the  Borslg  worlcs. 
later  transferred  to  commercial  and  techni- 
cal departments. 
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AcUve  in  Metal  Workers'  union  and  So- 
MMSt  Workers  Youth  from  1924.  Member 
^f  Social  Democratic  Party  (SDP)  since  1926. 
After  1933.  member  of  Antl-Nazl  resistance 
^oup  In  1946,  Secretary  of  the  SPD  major- 
Sv  fcroup  in  the  Berim  City  CouncU.  Active 
m  Journalism  as  writer  and  editor  for  the 
Berlin  daUles  "Social  Democrat"  and  "Tele- 

^puty  from  Berlin  In  the  federal  Bundes- 
tag (Since  1953).  Member  of  the  SPD  na- 
hIodbI  party  CouncU  and  of  the  party's 
Board  for  the  Berlin  city-state.  Deputy 
Chalnnan  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  German  Bundestag.  Chairman  of  the 
SPD's  Working  Group  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Intra-German  relations  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic delegation  in  the  Bundestag. 

FETEB  KLAT7B  COBTERIEa 

Born  in  Karlsruhe  on  June  19, 1936,  studied 
law  in  Heidelberg  and  at  20  was  already  ac- 
tive in  the  Social  Democratic  Party  (SPD). 

In  1967,  at  31,  he  became  Chairman  of 
the  Toung  Socialists  In  the  SPD. 

For  three  years,  untU  1968,  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic  Association  of  Young 
PoUtlcal  Leaders  (AAYPL),  whose  member 
groups  in  the  U.S.  include  the  Young  Demo- 
crats and  Young  Republicans.  He  is  now  a 
member  of  the  organization's  Board  and 
beadfi  its  German  delegation.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  German  Atlan'.ic  Society.  He 
is  the  youngest  member  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party's  Board.  In  the  Bundestag,  he 
Mrres  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Its 
Sub-Committee  for  Disarmament  and  Arms 
Control,  and  Is  a  deputy  member  of  the  De- 
fense Committee. 

JOACHIM  BAFFERT 

Born  March  15,  1925  In  Hlldesheim.  After 
war  service,  worked  In  construction,  con- 
tinued his  education  and  became  a  Journal- 
ist with  newspapers  In  Elnbeck,  Goettlngen 
and  Hannover.  Member  of  the  Social  Demo- 
craUc  Party  since  1949,  served  In  various 
capacities  with  the  SPD  Youth  Organization 
"Palken",  the  Young  Socialists,  member  of 
SPD  Subregional  Committees  and  as  Deputy 
District  Chairman  In  Hlldeshelm.  Since  1959. 
Councilman  in  Hlldeshelm  and  since  1964, 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Political  Section  of  the 
dally  "Hannover  Press".  Member  of  the 
Board  of  the  German  Journalists'  Union  in 
Hannover,  Board  Member  and  Manager  of 
Cultural  Activities  of  the  City  of  Hlldeshelm. 

Mr.  Raffert  Is  Member  of  the  Bundestag 
since  1965.  He  Is  married  and  has  two  sons. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  8.  1612  are  printed  In  the 
Rkord  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OP  SE- 
CRECY FROM  THE  TREATY  WITH 
MEXICO,  EXECUTIVE  B,  92D  CON- 
GRESS. FIRST  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session  I  ask  unanl- 
nious  consent  that  the  injunction  of  se- 
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crecy  be  removed  from  the  Treaty  with 
Mexico,  signed  at  Mexico  City  on  No- 
vember 23.  1970.  resolving  boundary  dif- 
ferences—Executive B,  92d  Congress, 
first  session — transmitted  to  the  Senate 
today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  treaty,  together  with 
the  President's  message,  be  referred  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident's message  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft;  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  treaty  to  resolve 
pending  boundary  differences  and  main- 
tain the  Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  River 
as  the  international  boimdary  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Mexican  States,  signed  at  Mexico 
City  on  November  23, 1970. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  treaty. 

This  treaty,  it  is  believed,  constitutes 
as  fair  a  settlement  as  can  be  negotiated 
of  all  pending  boundary  differences  and 
uncertainties  with  Mexico,  and  repre- 
sents a  comprehensive  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  two  Governments  to  deal  with 
existing  and  future  boundary  problems. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  out- 
lined and  explained  in  the  enclosed  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Under  the 
treaty  the  Governments  would  settle  the 
existing  disputes  and  imcertainties  re- 
garding the  location  of  the  boundary 
along  the  Rio  Grande  and  off  both  coasts, 
and  would  establish  new  procedures  for 
handling  the  river  movements  that  have 
occasioned  differences  and  uncertainties 
in  the  past.  Under  it  there  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  United  States  approxi- 
mately 2,079  acres  of  land  about  which 
there  has  been  question  as  to  national 
sovereignty,  and  to  Mexico  about  3,326 
acres  about  which  there  has  been  similar 
doubt. 

The  treaty  would  establish  a  perma- 
nent maritime  boundary  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  where,  due  to  migration  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  it  has  been 
indefinite  and  moving  for  more  than  a 
century,  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Henceforth,  mariners  and  potential  les- 
sors and  lessees  of  the  seabed  would  be 
able  to  ascertain  precisely  the  extent  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  each  nation. 

The  treaty  would  also  provide  meas- 
ures to  avert  in  the  future  significant  loss 
of  territory  to  either  country  because  of 
the  inevitable  movements  of  the  boimd- 
ary rivers.  The  importance  of  these 
provisions  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  a  century  more  than  240  tracts  have 
been  cut  frcan  one  coimtry  to  the  other, 
effecting  a  transfer  of  about  20,800  acres 
from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  and 
about  15,300  acres  from  the  United  States 
to  Mexico,  with  the  attendant  uncer- 
tainty about  tile  location  of  the  bound- 
ary, and  the  Inconvenience  and  personal 
loss  to  some  of  the  owners  of  the  land. 

The  settlement  unfortunately  will  en- 
taU  loss  to  the  Presidio  Valley  of  Texas 


of  a  considerable  part  of  its  inigaUe 
land.  While  this  land  belonged  to  Mexico 
in  1852.  it  has  long  been  occupied  and 
much  of  it  farmed  by  American  citizezu. 
With  only  a  limited  amount  of  irrigable 
land  available,  the  economic  base  of  the 
valley  will  be  adversely  affected.  Follow- 
ing the  precedent  of  the  Chamlzal  settle- 
ment of  1963.  when  lands  also  had  to  be 
transferred  to  Mexico,  I  intend  to  recom- 
mend inclusion  in  enabUng  legislation  of 
specific  measures  to  relieve  the  people  of 
the  valley  of  financial  loss  and  assist 
them  in  adjusting  to  the  requirements 
of  the  settlement.  This  assistance  should 
alleviate  the  burden  of  the  settlement 
which  the  valley  and  its  residents  are 
ill-prepared  to  bear,  and  for  which  they 
have  had  no  responsibility. 

In  the  absence  of  the  detailed  in- 
vestigations that  can  be  undertaken 
only  after  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the 
UJ3.  Section  of  the  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commission  has  been  able 
to  prepare  only  preliminary  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  the  works  required  for 
implementation  of  the  treaty.  In  his 
report  the  Secretary  of  State  presents 
preliminary  estimates  totaling  $10,- 
368,000  for  the  United  States  share  of  the 
work  Uiat  should  be  performed  over  the 
next  two  years.  In  addition  to  normal 
maintenance,  the  treaty  would  commit 
the  United  States  to  a  continuing  pro- 
gram to  restrain  the  boimdary  rivers  in 
their  courses  and  avert  loss  of  territory 
through  the  shifting  of  sizable  tracts 
from  one  country  to  the  other.  This  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  require  an  average 
expenditure  of  not  more  than  $400,000 
per  year.  TTie  Government  of  Mexico 
would,  of  course,  perform  its  share  of  this 
work,  and  the  total  continuing  obligation 
for  both  countries  would  diminish  as 
the  Commission  succeeds  in  stabilizing 
the  course  of  the  rivers  where  shifting 
seems  most  likely. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  compre- 
hensive boimdary  settlement  admirably 
reflects  the  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing in  which  the  Grovemments  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  conduct 
their  relations  and  the  constructive 
spirit  with  which  they  approach  common 
border  problems.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  as  promptly  as  appropriate 
procedures  permit. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  WHrrE  House.  April  21,  1971. 


QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
understanding  correct  that  there  is  to  be 
a  morning  hour  for  the  conduct  of  morn- 
ing business  from  11:30  to  12  noon,  with 
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a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes  attached 

thereto?  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th^un- 
derstanding  of  the  Senator  Is  co^ect. 

VISIT     OF     THE     UNITED     STATES 
TABLE  TENNIS  TEAM  TO  CHWiA 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wae  ab- 
sent from  the  Chamber  this  afternoon 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with  Mr.  Gra- 
ham B.  Steenhoven,  president  ot  the 
UJ5.  Table  Tennis  Association.  Mr.  Steen- 
hoven. from  Detroit,  recently  returned 
with  the  U.S.  Table  Tennis  Team  irom 
their  historic  visit  to  Communi.st  China. 

Those  of  us  from  Michigan  are  partic- 
ularly proud  of  the  way  Mr.  Steenhoven 
and  the  members  of  this  American  table 
tennis  team  conducted  themselv^  as 
representatives  of  our  Nation.  Thf  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  this  hUtorlc 
diplomatic  breakthrough  fell  to  them 
without  notice  or  preparation.  Yet,  they 
acquitted  themselves  with  grace  and 
tact. 

I  have  watched  the  Interviews  and  the 
reports  on  television  and  read  about  them 
in  the  newspapers.  The  team  was  an 
interesting  group  of  citizens  of  the  Dbited 
Sutes,  most  of  whom  had  been  bam  in 
foreign  countries,  of  varying  economic 
bacltgrounds  and  different  colors. 

It  is  interesting  that  this  very  repre- 
sentative group  of  U.S.  citizens,  in  a  very 
luiexpected  way,  had  the  opportvmity  to 
participate  in  this  historic  event.  What 
the  future  may  hold  in  terms  of  Chinese- 
United  States  relations  is  still  to  he  de- 
termined. In  any  event,  I  am  very  f  roud 
of  the  part  that  Mr.  Steenhoven  has 
played,  and  I  commend  him  and  all  the 
members  of  the  U.S.  Table  Tennis  Team 
for  the  way  they  represented  the  Ignited 
States. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  101— USfe  OF 
THE  MALL  BY  VIETNAM  VET- 
ERANS —  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,)  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  h<|ur  of 
12  noon  tomorrow,  the  resolution  siib- 
mitted  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be  laid  befote  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart)  be  recognized  Jor  15 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection j 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  was  going  to  state  the 
whole  request  before  asMng  for  approval. 
That  is  not  all  of  the  request.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  the  morn- 
ing hour  be  closed  at  12:15,  which  will 
be  the  termination  of  the  15  minutes 
granted  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  that  at  that  time 
the  imfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is:  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  Inquire  as 
to  which  Senators  have  been  allotted 
time  for  the  hour  and  a  half  period. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Senators,  HtOHrs, 
Saxbe,  Hahsbn,  Bucklet,  Btrd  oif  Vir- 
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glnla,  and  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer,  the  Senator  from  Oliio  (Mr. 
Tatt)  .  It  would  be  anticipated  that  what 
we  are  doing  here  is  laying  our  cards  on 
the  table  and  that  a  Senator  who  may 
not  be  here  tonight  would  understand  the 
situation  In  which  the  leadership  finds 
itself. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  it  may  be  that 
the  point  I  am  going  to  make  is  not  quite 
sm  appropriate  reservation — I  think  it 
will  help  those  of  our  colleagues  who  are 
not  here,  but  who  will  read  in  the  Rec- 
ord our  full  IntentlMi  with  respect  to  to- 
morrow, to  say  that  earlier  today  I  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  which  would  express 
as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  a  desire  to  see 
the  Mall  made  available  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  week  to  the  Vietnam  veterans 
who  are  here  to  petition  us. 

Because  under  our  rules  the  only  time 
tomorrow  that  action  could  be  taken  on 
that  resolution  would  be  during  the  2 
hours  of  the  morning  hour,  and  inasmuch 
as  1^  hours  of  those  2  hours  have  al- 
ready been  committed  and  there  are  re- 
served only  30  more  minutes,  and  those 
30  minutes  are  available  to  each  and  all 
Senators  for  3  minutes  each.  It  would  be 
very  xmlikely  that  the  Senate  would  be 
in  a  position  to  work  Its  will  with  respect 
to  the  proposal  that  is  reflected  in  that 
resolutiwi,  namely,  to  permit  the  veter- 
ans to  be  on  the  Mall. 

I  would  hope  that,  given  this  kind  of 
notice — and  I  shall  not  object — all  of  us 
will  have  resMjhed  our  conclusions  before 
12:15  tomorrow  as  to  whether  we  think 
the  Senate  should  voice  an  opinion  as  to 
ttie  appropriateness  of  the  use  of  the 
Mall  by  the  veterans. 

The  only  way  that  can  occur  Is  if  in 
that  15 -minute  period  allotted  to  me  our 
colleagues  permit  this  question  to  come 
to  a  vote.  If  Senators  think  it  would  be 
helpful  both  to  peace  and  concord  in  our 
community  and  a  decent  respect  for  the 
men  who  fought  a  war,  which  we  de- 
clared but  never  went  into  ourselves,  to 
use  that  Mall  to  petition  us,  vote  "yes." 
If  our  colleagues  disagree,  vote  "no."  Let 
us  not  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  express  the 
hope  that  this  matter,  which  has  been 
decided  only  by  the  Chief  Justice  up  to 
this  time,  will  be  considered,  as  I  under- 
stand it  might  be,  by  the  full  Supreme 
Court  this  afternoon.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  a  satisfactory  solution  could  be 
found  to  the  dilemma  which  faces  all 
of  us  at  this  time.  I  would  hope  not  only 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  look  with 
leniency  on  the  plea  of  the  veterans,  but 
that  the  National  Park  Service,  which  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  had  in  mind  In  his  resolution, 
would  not  be  too  strict  in  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  that 
even  the  President  of  the  United  States 
might  look  with  consideration,  compas- 
sion, smd  understanding  upon  a  situation 
which  has  developed  so  rapidly  and 
which  needs  to  be  met  In  some  fashion 
so  swiftly. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  junior  Senator 
from   Alabama   feels   that  the   distin- 


guished Senator  from  Michigan,  having 
submitted  this  resolution,  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  it  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  and  for  that 
reason  he  feels  that  the  request  that  he 
have  15  minutes  to  discuss  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable. 

Without  passing  any  judgment  on  the 
resolution,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, who  on  occasion  has  felt  it  ad- 
visable to  speak  here  on  the  floor  for 
periods  longer  than  15  minutes,  feels 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  should  have  the  opportimity  of 
speaking  for  15  minutes.  Whether  the 
resolution  will  come  to  a  vote  in  those  15 
minutes  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  proble- 
matical, but  he  will  have  his  day,  or  if 
not  day,  at  least  his  15  minutes,  in  court. 
I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  really  haTB 
very  httle  interest  in  speaking  for  15 
minutes.  I  have  a  bed  to  sleep  in  tonight 
and  a  very  comfortable  home.  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  some  time  so  that  100  Senators 
can  express  themselves  by  a  "yes"  or  "no" 
on  the  proposition  of  whether  people  who 
come  to  petition  us  may  have  a  place  to 
stay.  Not  all  of  them  are  able  to  house 
themselves  in  suites  at  the  Shoreham. 
Some  of  them  find  it  very  diflQcult  to 
house  themselves.  A  man  from  Michigan, 
without  his  two  legs,  is  here  in  fatigues. 
Fifteen  minutes  gives  us  all  an  oppor- 
timity to  answer  a  rollcaU  as  to  whether 
that  man  will  be  permitted  to  stay  on  the 
Mall  unmolested  while  he  seeks  to  pe- 
tition us  about  a  war  he  knows  much 
more  about  than  we  wUl  ever  know. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inquire  whether,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  the  order 
shall  include  that  a  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion will  take  place  after  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  used  his  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  at  12  noon,  at 
which  time  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  will  be  recognized  for 
the  next  15  minutes.  If  a  vote  Is  achieved 
in  the  meantime,  that  will  dispose  of  it 
one  way  or  the  other.  If  a  vote  is  not 
achieved  by  the  hour  of  12:15.  then  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  the  time  which 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  will  be 
terminated  and  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  automatically  wiU  go  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  jdeld.  so  much  of  the  15  min- 
utes as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  might 
care  to  use.  If  he  should  yield  the  floor, 
it  would  be  available  at  the  request  of 
any  Senator. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right 
Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  previous 
request  slightly  so  that  the  time  for  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  be  not  to 

exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  he  has  been  most 
fair  and  considerate,  as  always,  in  help- 
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jM  to  work  out  an  impasse  in  which 
we  all  foimd  ourselves,  and  I  think  he 
did  so  not  only  gracefully  but  with  due 
regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  just  as  I  am  sure 
he  would  observe  and  flght  for  the  rights 
of  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  though  it 
would  seem  extremely  ungracious  of  me, 
after  having  been  given  15  minutes  that 
I  would  not  otherwise  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  I  must  say  that  once  we  get  over 
this  bump  and  the  emotionalism  of  this 
issue,  I  wonder  if,  in  attempting  to  or- 
ganize ourselves  in  an  expeditious  fash- 
ion for  the  purpose  that  I  have  sup- 
ported, the  desirability  of  which  I  under- 
stand; namely,  earmarking  15  or  30  min- 
utes for  individuals,  we  are  not  getting 
ourselves  into  the  position  where  a  Sen- 
ator's right  to  do  what  I  sought  to  do 
with  this  resolution  is  being  destroyed — 
or  perhaps  atrophied  is  the  better  word. 

We  can  wind  up  such  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure here  that  we  can  have  every  one 
of  those  minutes  in  the  first  2  hoiu-s  for 
morning  business  earmarked,  and  then 
we  might  just  as  well  repeal  whatever 
this  rule  is  that  is  intended  to  give  Sena- 
tors the  right,  if  you  will,  to  raise  some- 
times difficult  issues  such  as  apparently 
some  feel  are  reflected  in  the  resolution 
I  have  offered. 

Let  us  not  get  in  that  bind  now,  but  let 
us  recognize  that  this  is  an  exsmiple  of 
what  we  are  going  to  get  into  if  we  are 
not  careful. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  There  is  a  grave  danger 
involved  in  procedures  that  may  preju- 
dice Senators;  there  Is  difficult  In- 
volved—particularly when  those  proce- 
dures inhibit  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Senators  under  morning  hour  provifilons 
and  other  rules  that  govern  this  body.  Of 
course,  we  are  attempting  to  accommo- 
date all  Senators  and  to  provide  effici- 
ency. But  we  are  all  men  who  must  work 
together  in  the  Senate  and  as  written, 
the  rules  provide,  I  think,  for  that  degree 
of  flexibility  to  protect  the  right  of  every 
Member  of  this  institution.  We  will  have 
to  look  Into  this  again,  because  the  point 
riUsed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  Is 
well  taken,  and  if  we  do  continue  to  op- 
erate too  strictly  under  these  new  proce- 
dures and  thereby  Inhibit,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, the  rights  of  any  Senator,  then  I 
think  we  may  have  gone  too  far  in  the 
name  of  efficiency  and  sacrificed  a  part 
of  what  is  fundamental  to  this  institu- 
tion. I  believe  this  all  can  be  worked  out 
but  we  must — as  always — remain  flexi- 
ble in  our  approach. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  cannot  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  his  right  or  the  right  of 
any  Senator  to  object  to  a  imanimous- 
consent  request  that  any  Senator  or 
sroup  of  Senators  be  allotted  time  to  the 
extent  of  15  minutes  each  before  the 
period  for  routine  morning  business  be- 


gins. In  each  such  case,  time  is  allotted 
by  a  unanimous-consent  order.  The  Sen- 
ator can  object  to  such  requests  so  that 
the  entire  2  hours  under  the  morning 
hour  would  remain  available  for  discus- 
sion of  routine  morning  business  imder 
rule  vn,  including  a  discussion  of  the 
resolution  which  would  come  over  imder 
the  rule, 

I  repeat  that  any  Senator  who  wishes 
to  protect  his  rights  with  respect  to  rule 
XIV,  under  which  a  resolution  lying  over 
for  a  day  is  laid  before  the  Senate,  can 
do  so  simply  by  objecting  to  any  requests 
for  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  speak  for  15-mlnute  iwriods,  thus 
consuming  the  whole  or  any  significant 
part  of  the  2  hours  imder  the  morning 
hour. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  do  agree 
with  the  able  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  would  hope  we  would  not  be  com- 
pelled. In  the  interest  of  self-defense,  to 
enter  a  standing  objection.  Let  us  not 
drive  this  thing  to  that  point. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  able  Senator  will  yield,  I 
made  no  reference  to  the  necessity  for  a 
stemding  objection  to  protect  a  Senator. 

Mr.  HART,  No;  but  how  can  I  or  any 
of  us  be  here  for  2  hoiu-s  to  pop  up  and 
object  every  time  a  colleague,  with  good 
reason  always,  wants  to  block  out  30 
minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wUl  the  Senator  again  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  would 
hope  we  would  not  leave  the  Record  to- 
day Implsring — as  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  does  not  want  to  imply — 
the  the  procedures  which  have  been  put 
into  eflPect  on  the  recommendation  of  at 
least  four  distinguished  Senators,  two 
from  each  side  of  the  aisle,  are  woridng 
in  such  a  maimer  that  at  some  future 
date,  a  Senator's  rights  under  i-ule  XIV — 
with  respect  to  a  resolution  lying  over 
for  a  day — would  be  violated  or  impaired. 

I  want  again  to  emphasize  that  any 
Senator,  at  any  point,  can  object  when 
a  request  is  made  for  a  Senator  to  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes  preceding  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  and  thus  preserve  his 
rights  as  they  have  existed  heretofore 
under  rule  XTV. 

Also,  any  Senator  may,  on  the  day  be- 
fore, speak  as  long  as  he  can  stand  on  his 
feet  wlUi  respect  to  the  resolution  that 
will  lie  over  imtil  the  next  day. 

Finally,  I  know  that  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  is  going  to  do 
everything  possible  to  accommodate  both 
the  Senators  who  want  orders  entered 
recognizing  them  for  15  minutes  each 
before  morning  business  as  well  as  any 
Senator  or  Senators  who  wish  to  speak 
with  respect  to  a  resolution  that  has  lain 
over  for  a  day  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  the  potat  that  I 
cite  this  situation  as  perhaps  putting 
into  jeopardy.  I  support  the  leadership 
in  the  desire  to  organize  the  schedule  In 
a  fashion  that  does  permit  us  to  antic- 
ipate 15  minutes.  With  this  I  have  no 
quarrel. 

Second,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  in 
the  allocation  of  times  for  tomorrow, 
there  w£is  on  the  mbid  of  anyone  any 


desire  thereby  to  shuffle  this  pending  res- 
olution into  the  closet.  But  if  we  had 
allotted  15  minutes  to  each  of  two  more 
Senators,  it  would  have  had  that  effect. 

I  say  this  is  where,  seeing  the  situation 
that  can  develop,  all  of  us  ought  to  re- 
view the  bidding  as  to  how,  other  than 
saying,  "Well,  if  you  don't  like  the  allo- 
cation, be  over  here  to  object,"  we  can 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  because  this  Is 
a  desirsJsle  objective. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  a 
point,  in  special  circumstances;  and  if 
I  had  been  wide  awake  smd  on  my  toes, 
I  might  have  anticipated  this  for  to- 
morrow, and  perhaps  should  have  taken 
the  Initiative.  But,  generally  speaking, 
I  think  it  has  worked  out  pretty  weU  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

In  a  circimistance  like  this,  the  Sena- 
tor has  a  point  and,  frtMn  now  on,  the 
leadership  will  try  to  keep  the  interests 
of  all  Senators  in  mind  when  a  resolution 
or  a  proposal  of  immediate  Importance 
and  significance  has  come  up,  so  that  in 
that  way  we  will  be  able,  within  the  2- 
hour  morning  hour  period,  to  do  our  best 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  sponsor  of 
the  resolution  or  the  proposal  before  us. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan that  the  rules  have  not  been  un- 
kind to  him  with  respect  to  his  resolu- 
tion, because  he  introduced  the  reso- 
lution just  this  morning,  and  at  12 
noon  on  tomorrow  he  is  going  to  have 
that  resolution  as  the  pending  business 
before  the  UjS.  Senate.  How  much 
sqpeedier  action  could  the  Senator  expect 
than  to  get  a  resolution  in  on  1  day 
and  have  it  up  as  the  pending  business 
of  the  Senate  the  following  day?  That 
is  a  tribute  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
and  the  flexibility  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  desire  of  those  who 
promulgated  the  rules  to  see  that  each 
Senator  does  have  an  <^>portunity  to  be 
heard. 

So  I  feel  that  the  rules  have  been  very 
kind  to  the  Senator  from  Miclilgan. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  treasured  certain  of  these  rules  from 
the  day  he  got  here.  All  of  us  recognize 
the  skill  with  which  he  has  applied  them. 
Remembering  some  of  those  long  periods 
when  tilings  have  been  pending  before 
the  Senate  which  have  involved  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  me,  I  say  there 
is  one  whale  of  a  difference  between  that 
and  iiaving  something  pend  for  15  min- 
utes before  the  Senate  and  then  having 
the  Senate  tict. 

I  think  oiu-  point  is  made,  from  all 
points  of  view.  What  might  distinguish 
the  resolution  we  are  now  discussing  is 
the  clock.  I  hope  that  before  it  indicates 
many  more  minutes,  the  Supreme  Court 
will  have  made  the  resolution  moot.  But 
if,  when  we  assemble  here  tomorrow, 
those  veterans  are  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing nx>ved  off  the  Mall,  surely  we  can 
decide  within  15  minutes  whether  we 
agree  with  that  action  or  not.  I  hope 
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that  we  will  have  the  owJortunity.  not 
alone  to  discuss  It.  but  to  act. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  dlstingrilslied 
Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  able  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan again  indulge  me  for  a  further  ob- 
servation or  so? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Iklr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  First,  had 
the  majority  leader  moved  to  recess — 
rather  than  adjourn — the  Senate  to4ay. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  would  have 
been  deprived  entirely  of  any  rights 
under  rule  XIV  on  tomorrow,  regarcUess 
of  whether  any  orders  had  been  ent^ed 
for  recognition  of  Senators  for  15  min- 
ute speeches.  [ 

Second,  if  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
or  any  Senator  feeling  strongly  aboi^t  a 
resolution — as  does  the  Senator  f^om 
Michigan  in  this  instance — which  is  go- 
ing to  lie  over  for  a  day.  wishes  to  place 
an  objection  with  the  leadership,  tjhat 
Senator  will  be  protected,  regardless  of 
how  the  leadership  feels  regarding  jthe 
Issue  Involved,  against  any  request  for 
15-mlnute  speeches  prior  to  the  be|ln- 
nlng  of  morning  business  and  within  the 
2  hours  in  the  morning  hour.  He  wOuld 
not  be  forced  to  remain  on  the  floor 
constantly  throughout  the  day  to  protect 
himself.  The  leadership  would  seeH  to 
honor  his  wishes. 

So  I  think  that  we  have  the  best  of  (two 
possible  worlds  here,  in  that  we  have  jthe 
new  procedures  which  are  working  tvell 
and  which  do  help  us  to  program] the 
time  for  Senators  who  wish  to  n^ake 
speeches  prior  to  morning  business  and 
which  do  also  expedite  the  business  and 
save  the  time  of  all  Senators. 

At  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  a 
resolution  which  lies  over  for  a  day  land 
comes  up  on  the  next  legislative  day 
imder  rule  XTV,  a  Senator  who  wlsh^  to 
speak  on  that  resolution  can  be  adegufite- 
ly  protected. 


ORDER  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  T^E 
PASTORE  RULE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pi  esi- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai;  on 
tomorrow  the  Pastore  rxUe,  paragraph  3 
of  rule  8,  be  extended  to  cover  a  period  of 
7  hours,  rather  than  the  normal  3  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  there  be  no  further  busine^  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  the  progran^  for 
tomorrow  is  as  follows :  j 

The  Senate  will  ccmvene  at  10  o'aock 
tomorrow  morning.  Following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  following  Senators  wUl  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minfutes 
each,  and  in  the  order  stated :jMr. 
Htjohzs,  Mr.  Saxbb,  Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  :^an- 
SEN,  Mr.  BucKiKY.  and  Mr.  Byr*  of 
Virginia.  i 

At  the  close  of  the  remarks  by  the  Sen- 
ators under  the  orders  just  enumerated, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutef,  to 
close  at  12  noon. 


At  12  noon,  the  resolution  coming  over 
for  a  day  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

At  12:15  pjn.  tomorrow,  the  morning 
hour  will  be  closed,  it  having  been  ex- 
tended under  the  order  for  an  additional 
15  minutes  beyond  the  norm;  and,  upon 
the  closing  of  the  morning  hour,  at  12 :  15 
p.m.,  the  unfinished  business.  S.  1557.  the 
emergency  school  aid  bill,  will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment previously  entered,  time  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  able  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin), 
amendment  No.  44,  will  be  limited  to  2 
hours  on  tomorrow,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  author  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pill),  or  his  designee.  Time  on  any 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  44,  will 
be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  such 
amendment  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin). 

Following  the  disposition  of  amend- 
ment No.  44,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate;  and  the  time  on  that 
amendment  will  be  limited  to  3  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  or  his  designee. 

Any  amendment  offered  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Stennis  will  be 
limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  such 
amendment  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 

Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  that  there  will  be  at  least 
two  very  important  votes  tomorrow,  and 
doubtlessly  they  will  be  rollcall  votes. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  action  on  the 
bill  Itself  may  be  completed  late  to- 
morrow. 

I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
that  morning  business  on  tomorrow  will 
not  extend  beyond  a  30-minute  period  at 
the  most,  and  that  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness, the  so-called  Pastore  rule,  will  cover 
a  period  of  7  hours  tomorrow.  So.  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  have  morning  business 
transacted  shoiild  be  on  hand  no  later 
tomorrow  than  11:30  ajn.  Else  they 
would  have  to  wait  until  from  5  to  7 
o'clock  tomorrow  evening  to  get  addi- 
tional morning  business  statements  in 
the  Record,  depending  upon  when  the 
operation  of  the  Pastore  rule  Is  initially 
triggered. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
pjn.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday.  April  22,  1971,  at  10 
ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  21, 1971: 

n.S.  District  Cotrsxa 

wmiatn  M.  Byrne.  Jr.,  of  CaUfonila,  to  be  t 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  central  district  of 
California,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  91-272,  approved  June  2.  1970. 

Leland  C.  Nielsen,  of  Callfomla.  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Callfomla.  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  91-272  approved  June  2. 1970. 

Depaxtm£nt  or  Health,  Education,  akd 

WXLFAEE 

Laurence  E.  Lynn,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Bducatloo, 
and  Welfare,  vice  Lewis  Butler. 

U.S.  Abmt 

Chaplain  (Brigadier  General)  Oerhardt 
WlUred  Hyatt,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (Colonel,  U.8.  Army),  for  ap- 
pointment as  Chief  of  Chaplains,  UB.  Army, 
as  Major  General  In  the  Regular  Army  of  tht 
United  States  and  as  Major  General  In  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  X,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions SOSe.  3224.  3442  and  3447. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  X,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  Brigadier  Oerteral 

Chaplain  (Colonel)  Aloysl\i8  Joseph  Mc- 
Elwee,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  UJ3.  Army. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  21, 1971 : 

U.S.  CiBCurr  Courts 
Donald  Stuart  Russell,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  fourth  circuit. 

U.S.  District  Courts 

Robert  E.  Vamer,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a  U.8. 
district  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Richard  C.  Freeman,  of  Georgia,  to  be  • 
X53.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Georgia. 

Depart  MINT  or  Justice 

Jerrls  Leonard,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance. 

G.  Kent  Edwards,  of  Alaska,  to  be  UB.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Alaska  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 

Sidney  E.  Smith,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  district  of  Idaho  for  the  term  of  4 
years. 

Donald  B.  Mackay,  of  Illinois,  to  be  VS.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Patent  OrncB 

John  Flnley  Wltherspoon,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  examlner-ln-chlef ,  U.8.  Patent  Offlce. 
U.S.  Cmctnr  Courts 

William  E.  Doyle,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a  UB. 
circuit  judge,  10th  circuit. 

James  E.  Barrett,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  a  UA 
circuit  Judge,  10th  circuit. 

Robert  A.  Sprecher,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  VS. 
circuit  Judge,  seventh  circuit. 

Herbert  Y.  C.  CJhoy,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  UA 
circuit  Judge,  ninth  circuit. 

U.S.  District  Oourts 

Raymond  J.  Broderlck,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  R.  McMlUen,  of  lUlnols,  to  be  a 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois. 

Walter  T.  McGovem,  of  Washington,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Washington. 


Ar^  21,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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jjEW  LEFT:  KIN  TO  BROWN  SHIRTS? 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF   BCI8SOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  21.  1971 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  one  of 
this  Nation's  truly  eminent  nuclear  sci- 
entists, addressed  a  meeting  of  Research 
Security  Administrators  at  Santa  Moni- 
ca, Calif. 

At  that  meeting  on  February  26,  Dr. 
Teller  made  some  most  interesting  com- 
parisons between  the  present  student 
movement,  the  New  Left,  with  the  Brown 
Shirts  in  the  pre-Hitler  Germany. 

He  pointed  out,  in  both  cases,  the 
revolutionary  forces  grew  up  with  hardly 
any  resistance  in  a  permissive  atmos- 
phere. With  both,  he  noted,  there  was  no 
plan,  no  consistent  ideology  and,  in  his 
jud^ent,  both  were  nihilistic  move- 
ments. 

He  pointed  out  the  differences,  too: 
The  Nazi  movement  was  sdmost  strictly 
national;  whereas  the  New  Left  is  world- 
wide. In  the  Nazi  case,  the  Brown  Shirts 
went  straight  for  political  power;  but  for 
the  New  Left,  Dr.  Teller  said,  its  im- 
mediate aim  is  to  destroy  our  educa- 
tional system  which,  in  his  opinion,  hap- 
pens to  be  very  poorly  defended  against 
revolution. 

In  view  of  Dr.  Teller's  prestigiousness, 
the  fact  that  he  can  be  considered  an 
expert  on  the  revolutionary  scene  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
where  he  is  a  professor-at-large  and  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Lab,  and  the  fact  that  he  speaks 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  intellectual, 
I  feel  his  remarks  of  more  than  casual 
interest.  Indeed,  I  feel  them  of  such 
moment  that  I  urge  their  reading  and 
minute  examination. 

Dr.  Teller's  remarks  follow: 
Talk  by  Edward  Teller  Given  at  a  Meeting 

or    Research    BECURrry    Administrators, 

February  26, 1971 

Tou  may  have  seen  In  the  program  that 
I'm  supposed  to  talk  to  you  about  the  cir- 
cumstances that  history  repeats  itself.  Of 
coiirse.  it  doesn't. 

Nevertheless,  one  Is  reminded  of  past  oc- 
currences. In  connection  with  the  unquiet 
times  that  we  are  having  at  various  places, 
including  Berkeley,  I  have  been  thinking  of 
what  happened  years  ago  In  pre-Hitler  Ger- 
many, When  the  present  student  radicals 
and  non-student  radicals  are  violent, 
thoughtless,  opposed  to  free  speech  (except 
possibly  their  freedom  to  use  four-letter 
words) ,  in  these  respects  they  resemble  Hit- 
ler's Brown  Shirts. 

The  similarity  goes  farther.  In  both  cases 
the  revolt  is  unmotivated  by  any  serious 
grievance.  In  both  cases,  the  movement  de- 
veloped in  an  exceptionally  tolerant  atmos- 
phere. It  developed  then,  and  It  Is  devel- 
oping now  under  conditions  where  the  In- 
stitutions under  attack  had  principles  that 
prevented  them  from  defending  themselves. 
In  both  cases,  the  really  remarkable  charac- 
teristic Is  that  the  movement  has  no  con- 
tent. 


Its  followers  are  undisciplined.  Hitler's 
Brown  Shirts  knew  nothing  of  discipline, 
and  only  more  than  a  year  after  Hitler  took 
over  was  there  a  purge  which  brought  the 
SA,  his  youthful  supporters.  Into  some  sort 
of  a  clear-cut  command. 

To  many  of  us  It  seemed  Incredible,  but 
It  Is  a  fact  that  people  can  grow  enthusias- 
tic about  nothing;  about  words  that,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  are  devoid  of  meaning.  "The  es- 
tablishment is  rotten.  We  must  destroy  it. 
What  will  follow?  No  matter,  whatever  fol- 
lows will  be  better."  You  realize  I  am  repeat- 
ing. The  remarkable  thing  Is  that  in  these 
points  the  pre-Hltler  movement  was  very 
similar  to  the  present  one. 

The  lack  of  resistance  to  this  movement 
makes  it  exceedingly  dangerous.  One  should 
not  believe  that  if  a  movement  has  few  fol- 
lowers It  Is  not  dangerous.  There  are  plenty 
of  people  with  grievances,  and  the  great 
majority  usually  will  not  become  active.  But 
If  there  is  a  movement  of  this  kind,  devoid 
of  principle,  devoid  of  doctrine,  completely 
lacking  a  plan,  then  in  case  they  succeed 
is  unpredictable.  The  leadership  Is  up  for 
grabs.  And,  to  me  there  Is  little  consolation 
in  the  circumstances  that  many  of  the  vio- 
lent revolutionaries  will  be  most  bitterly  dis- 
appointed In  case  the  revolution  succeeds. 

Now  I  would  like  to  point  out  some  differ- 
ences. Becaiue,  as  I  said  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, the  real  point  Is  that  history  does  not 
repeat  Itself. 

The  Nazi  movement  was  almost  purely 
German.  There  was  a  similar  weaker  move- 
ment in  Italy.  The  third  partner  of  this  axis, 
Japan,  did  not  have  a  supporting  mass  move- 
ment. 

The  Nazi  movement.  Indeed,  started  with 
little  to  complain  about  because  on  the 
whole  conditions  In  Germany  were  Improv- 
ing, although  Hitler  came  to  power  when 
there  was  a  depression  and  when  all  over 
the  world  there  were  some  Justified  com- 
plaints. The  specific  complaint  was  that 
Germany  had  lost  the  first  world  war,  and 
lost  It  because  of  (so  the  Nazis  said)  treason. 
There  may  have  been  a  shred  of  doctrine. 
If  that  is  what  you  want  to  call  it,  and 
that  was  the  well-known  doctrine  of  the 
super-race.  To  my  mind  this  is  not  much  of 
a  foundation  for  a  big  popular  movement. 

With  respect  to  whatever  little  founda- 
tion existed,  and  with  respect  to  the  world- 
wide distribution  of  this  disturbance,  there 
Is  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  present 
radicals  and  the  Nazis.  Of  course,  you  may 
guess  that  I  will  say  the  difference  ia  that 
the  Nazis  were  reactionary.  They  were  the 
extreme  party  from  the  right.  The  present 
tyouth  movement  believes  In  third-world 
communism.  Not  the  Russian  kind,  on  the 
whole,  but  the  Chinese,  Cuban,  Algerian 
type — the  type  which  does  not  believe  In 
discipline  and  believes  In  continuous  revo- 
lution. Still  It  is  Marxist;  It  Is  a  revolution 
from  the  left.  But  this  is  not  the  contrast  I 
have  in  mind.  To  my  mind  In  these  respects 
the  right  and  the  left  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished. The  contrast  Is  elsewhere. 

The  Nazi  movement  was  almost  purely 
German.  The  present  movement  Is,  In  a  very 
thorough  sense.  International.  It  started  In 
South  America  where  It  was  endemic  for  a 
long  time,  and  became  violent  in  the  late 
fifties.  We  In  Berkeley  had  the  doubtful  hon- 
or to  have  taken  over  this  pattern,  to  have 
Imitated  It,  In  the  so-called  Free  Speech 
Movement  which  was  the  very  opposite  of 
free  speech.  Now  It  Is  everywhere  In  the 
United  States,  and  aU  over  the  free  world. 
In  China  Itself  the  Red  Guard,  with  the 
support    of   Mao   Tse   Tung,   did   establish 


something  at  least  temporarily  that  had 
many  features  In  common  with  our  student 
radicals.  And  there  are  stirrings  In  Russia, 
which  are  suppressed  to  be  sure,  which  are 
imder  control,  but  there  Is  no  question  that 
there  Is  some  appearance  of  this  movement 
even  behind  the  iron  curtain.  In  this  respect, 
the  new  movement  has  something  of  a  point. 
Not  that  they  articulate,  not  that  they  make 
something  of  It,  but  they  do  perceive,  or 
they  seem  at  least  to  feel,  that  the  world  is 
Indeed  small,  and  that  the  problems  which 
we  face  are  common  everywhere. 

There  Is  another  difference.  The  Nazi 
movement  did  aim  straight  at  political  pow- 
er. The  student  movement  of  today  has  an 
Immediate  goal,  and  that  Is  to  destroy  the 
universities.  The  leaders  say  so  In  a  very 
explicit  manner.  They  are  as  clearly  antl- 
Intellectual  as  they  possibly  can  be,  even 
though  they  would  deny  It.  The  universities, 
in  turn,  are  not  prepared  to  deal  with  vio- 
lence, to  deal  with  revolution. 

Here  Is  a  new  discovery  of  the  revolution- 
aries. They  have  discovered  a  weak  point 
that  they  can  attack;  that  they  have  already 
damaged  to  a  very  serious  extent;  and  that 
has  given  a  focus,  a  purpose  and  a  promise 
of  early  success.  To  my  mind,  this  point  Is 
a  very  tragic  one,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  from  which  I  look  at  the  world,  this  Is 
perhaps  the  worst  part  of  what  we  are  facing. 
To  my  mind,  education  Is  not  only  some- 
thing beautiful  and  Important,  it  Is  some- 
thing vital — absolutely  necessary  for  the  sur- 
vival of  Western,  modern  civilization.  The 
revolutionaries  are  attacking  our  structxire, 
our  basis  for  existence,  at  a  fundamental 
point  and  a  weak  one. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about  a  way 
to  defend  ourselves,  and  I  will  say  something 
although  I  have  practically  nothing  to  say. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  Is.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  obvious  answer.  A  few  ex- 
amples, like  that  established  by  Hayakawa 
at  San  Francisco  State,  show  that  with 
courage  and  discipline  used  with  discrimina- 
tion you  can  resist.  More  la  needed.  Under- 
standing Is  needed.  We  have  to  realize  what 
the  techniques  are  on  the  other  side;  what 
it  is  that  Is  working  against  us. 

The  people  who  want  to  upset  society,  and 
in  the  first  place  want  to  upset  our  educa- 
tional institutions,  are  few.  They  have  now 
recently  turned  to  Individualized  violence. 
They  are  doing  this  In  the  conscious  effort 
to  ijrovoke  some  reaction  from  the  govern- 
ment, from  the  authorities,  and  then  appeal 
to  the  sympathies  of  their  fellow  students 
and  thereby  broaden  their  base.  All  this  Is 
very  well  known. 

There  Is  a  point  which  perhaps  Is  Just  a 
very  little  bit  less  widely  realized,  and  this 
point  I  want  to  emphasize.  This  new  move- 
ment with  all  Its  terrible  aberrations,  drugs, 
and  violence,  has  some  support  In  the  intel- 
lectual community  for  the  simple  and  rather 
mysterious  reason  that  the  Intellectuals,  as 
a  whole,  are  sorely  dissatisfied.  Why?  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you.  I  can  tell  you  a  few  Indica- 
tions, a  few  pieces  of  the  mystery,  not  so 
much  to  explain,  but  to  make  my  statement 
more  believable. 

This  country  is  a  democracy,  and  Intel- 
lectual achievements  are  not  what  Is  Interest- 
ing to  everybody.  The  highest  values,  the 
most  highly  rewarded  values,  the  most  recog- 
nized values,  in  this  country  are  the  things 
that  everyone  can  appreciate.  And  the  In- 
tellectual? He  Is  left  out.  Becavise  he  feels 
that  society  has  told  him,  "We  don't  mind 
If  you're  crazy  I  Go  and  do  your  peculiar  thing 
by  yourself."  The  Intellectual  wants  more 
than  toleration;  he  wants  recognition. 
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Then  came  the  wonderful  day  when  Jack 
Kennedy  got  Into  the  White  House  and  the 
Intellectuals,  at  least  apparently,  were  reoog- 
nlzed.  were  brought  In  as  advisors.  THen, 
three  years  later  when  Lyndon  Johnson  t$ie- 
ceeded.  they  were  kicked  out.  Berkeley  fol- 
lowed with  a  year.  I  think  there  Is  a  little 
connection.  Last  May  at  the  time  of  Cam- 
bodia, I  could  find  some  of  my  coUeaguee 
who  were  ready  to  burn  down  the  campus. 
And  a  great  many.  I  think  the  majority,  who 
were  willing  to  Impeach  the  President.  There 
was  a  mere  handful  to  whom  the  Idea  oc- 
curred that  quite  possibly  what  we  did  In 
Cambodia  was  absolutely  right.  There 
couldnt  have  been  a  more  lopsided  slttia- 
tlon.  I 

Let  me  give  you  another  example — a  little 
private  one.  A  couple  of  year*  ago  I  went 
for  a  visit  In  Rochester  In  connection  with 
a  Foundation  which  wanted  to  extend  Its 
help  to  Rochester.  I  talked  to  the  head  of 
Physics  Department.  He  was  a  rUce  guy  and 
talked  rather  freely  to  me.  He  was  practically 
In  tears.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  visit, 
but  be  was  Jxist  full  of  It.  1 

He  said.  "You  know,  I  signed  a  documient 
today.  A  few  months  ago  had  something  of 
this  kind  been  presented  to  me  I  would  have 
walked  out  of  the  meeting,  and  today  I  signed 
It."  He  said,  "Tou  see.  there  Is  a  danger  that 
some  of  o»ir  buildings  will  be  occupied  by  the 
radicals.  And  the  advisors  of  the  presK^ent 
of  the  tinlverslty,  of  whom  Fm  one,  fast 
signed,  less  than  an  hour  ago,  a  staten^ent 
that  If  a  building  wlU  be  occupied  and  if  the 
occupants  wUl  not  leave,  it  Is  Justlflet^  to 
caU  In  the  poUoe."  i 

To  my  mind.  If  there  U  violence.  If  tl^ere 
Is  disorder,  the  obvious  thing  to  do  Is  to  call 
In  the  police.  Yet,  to  many  intellectuals,  the 
hallowed  grounds  of  the  university  mus«  be 
kept  free  of  anything  like  the  poUce.  Tou 
know  this.  I  think  you  should  fully  realize 
how  widespread  this  feeling  U.  even  ampng 
otherwise  reasonaWe  people.  This  Is  ^hat 
make*  the  neceasary  cooperation  between  you 
and  the  Intellectuals,  who  have  a  big  stake  In 
preserving  the  unlveralty,  exceedingly  ttlffl- 
cult. 

There  Is  a  second  point  which  I  would 
Imagine  could  be  handled  a  little  more  eaally. 
But  I  am  told  this  la  not  so.  What  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  education  these  dayt  Is 
sometimes  quite  remarkable.  On  educational 
television,  a  little  less  than  a  year  agO:  on 
Channel  13  in  New  York,  there  was  a  i^ro- 
gram  In  which  there  participated  thre*  of 
the  Chicago  Seven  and  two  "very  consetva- 
tlva"  newspapermen  (one  was  the  edltot  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  other  was  ^m- 
llarly  conservative) .  It  turned  out  that  the 
newspapermen  couldnt  put  a  word  In  edge- 
wise, and  the  three  radicals — on  educational 
television,  supported  by  government  fim^a — 
had  baen  saying  "We  are  going  to  use  vio- 
lence. We  shall  motivate  the  slrteen-ytar- 
olds  to  blow  up  buildings  and  If  necessary 
kill  themselves  In  the  process.  And  we  are 
doing  It  In  the  name  of  Idealism." 

This,  ladles  ejxd  gentlemen.  Is  called  odu- 
catlon.  It  la  also  considered  educational  when 
a  fund  uses  Its  money  to  broadcast  a  progtam 
calling  our  President  a  war  criminal  and  to 
ask  for  violence  to  be  committed  against  blm 
ftfid  his  family  The  foundation  which  sup- 
ports this  Is  tax-exempt,  and  remains  so. 

I  somehow  t.>iinic  that  there  might  De  a 
chance  to  define  education  In  a  slightly  more 
narrow,  and  a  slightly  more  appropifate 
sense. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  repeating  sofne- 
thlng  that  I  have  said.  The  movement  Is  in- 
ternational. It  Is  almost  as  strong  In  England 
as  It  Is  here  It  Is  by  far  stronger  In  Ger- 
many. It  flourishes  In  France,  In  Japan,  In 
India.  I  believe  that  a  wide-spread  movement 
of  this  kind  will  not  cease  to  exist  of  its  own 
accord.  This  la  probably  not  your  specific 
business,  but  if  the  problem  Is  raised  on  a 
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worldwide  scale.  In  the  end  some  of  the  an- 
swers will  have  to  be  given  In  the  same 
arena. 

I  believe  that  what  you  are  doing,  can  do, 
and  will  do.  Is  to  furnish  at  the  moment  a 
defense  where  defense  Is  most  badly  needed. 
I  hope  that  all  these  other  questions,  tied  up 
with  the  tangle  of  the  Intellectuals,  of  educa- 
tion, all  the  worldwide  relation,  can  also  be 
solved:  and  since  you  and  I  are  In  this,  even 
though  we  are  In  It  from  very  different  points 
of  view,  we  have  to  find  a  way  to  work  to- 
gether and  to  talk  about  all  of  our  problems. 
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THE  GROWING  ROLE  OP  RESEARCH 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  cAuroKinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8KNTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
major  role  contemplated  for  research  in 
the  reorganized  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. With  related  technical  assistance 
activities,  research  projects,  now  in 
process  and  planned,  will  seek  solutions 
to  some  of  the  most  intransigent 
problems  of  development:  Population 
growth;  malnutrition;  unemployment; 
and  urbanization. 

Our  aid  efforts  were  Instrumental  In 
sprejwling  the  results  of  the  research 
which  made  the  Green  Revolution  pos- 
sible. We  are  now  supporting  further 
agricultural  research,  in  cooperation 
with  Government  agencies,  such  as  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  suid  Inter- 
ior, land  grant  universities,  and  private 
agencies,  such  as  the  Rockefeller  and 
Ford  Foundations.  Efforts  are  being 
made  particularly  in  tropical  agricul- 
ture. 

We  are  also  helping  finance  the  re- 
search that  Is  so  vital  in  the  search  to 
And  effective  and  acceptable  ways  to 
curb  population  growth.  AID's  central 
research  program  is  presently  sponsor- 
ing 16  research  projects  related  to  this 
problem. 

Another  problem  demanding  immedi- 
ate attention  Is  that  of  malnutrition. 
Large  nvimbers  of  people  in  the  less  de- 
veloped coimtries  are  robbed  of  their  en- 
ergy and  are  vulnerable  to  disease,  be- 
cause they  lack  balanced  diets.  AID- 
flnanced  research  at  the  University  of 
Nebrsiska  and  at  Purdue  University  is 
now  in  the  experimental  stage  of  breed- 
ing new  high  protein  strains  of  wheat 
and  sorghum  which  would  help  allevi- 
,ate  the  hidden  hunger  of  protein  de- 
ficiency. The  introduction  of  high  pro- 
tein strains  of  wheat  and  sorghum  in  the 
less  developed  countries  would  be  a  great 
boon.  They  would  enable  millions  of 
people  to  improve  their  diets  without 
altering  traditional  foods  or  tastes. 

These  are  samples  of  the  research 
being  sponsored  by  AID.  Other  projects 
are  going  forward  in  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  and  economic  planning  as 
well.  They  are  practical  research  proj- 
ects seeking  results  that  can  be  applied 
directly  to  development. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  gains 
at  stake,  the  cost  of  research  in  a  mod- 
em aid  program  is  small  indeed.  The 


productive  use  of  our  scientific  and  tech- 
nological knowledge  and  experience  Is 
surely  one  of  the  prerequisites  of  the 
peaceful  world  we  are  striving  to  en- 
courage. 


EARTH  RESOURCES  TECHNOLOGY 
SATELLITES 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  President  Nixon,  in  an  address 
before  the  24th  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  told  the  dele- 
gates, among  other  things : 

We  are  now  developing  earth  resource  sur- 
vey satellites,  with  the  first  experimental 
satellite  to  be  launched  sometime  early  in 
the  decade  of  the  seventies. 

Present  Indications  are  that  theee  satel- 
Utee  should  be  capable  of  yielding  data  which 
could  assist  In  as  widely  varied  tasks  at 
theee:  the  location  of  schools  of  fish  In  the 
oceans;  the  local  of  mineral  depoelts  on  land; 
the  health  of  agricultural  crops.  .  ,  . 

This  week,  as  the  Nation  commemo- 
rates Earth  Week,  I  am  reminded  that  by 
this  time  next  year  the  first  of  the  earth 
resources  technology  satellites  to  which 
Mr.  Nixon  referred  In  the  speech  will  be 
in  orbit,  with  the  second  in  the  series 
well  along  toward  Its  planned  launch  In 
1973. 

The  occasion  of  Earth  Week  again  re- 
minds me  that  this  space  program  Is  a 
vital  factor  in  advancing  the  quality  of 
human  life.  Last  September,  In  an  arti- 
cle in  Aerospace  magazine  citing  a  report 
by  a  large  group  of  imlverslty  and  Gov- 
ernment scientists,  the  director  of  Har- 
vard University's  Center  for  Population 
Studies  was  quoted  as  follows: 

The  Twenty-first  Century  may  witness  a 
world  of  half -starved,  depressed  human 
masses,  gasping  for  air,  short  of  sweet  water, 
struggling  to  avoid  one  another,  living  at  a 
degraded  subsistence  level.  .  .  . 

The  Aerospace  article  went  on  to  quote 
the  report  as  follows : 

If  we  are  to  retain  a  productive  habitable 
environment  and  the  hope  of  enhancing  the 
quality  of  life,  we  must  develop  much  more 
comprehensive  and  current  knowledge  of 
Earth's  resources  than  we  now  possess.  For- 
tunately, this  can  now  bo  done  botti  mow 
swiftly  and  more  economically. 

This  whole  world's  surface  can  be  sur- 
veyed as  often  as  necessary,  and  In  a  variety 
of  ways,  with  cameras  and  other  sensing  de- 
vices on  orbiting  satellites. 

The  progress  we  have  made  toward  de- 
veloping these  important  satellites  is 
most  heartening.  The  work  done  by 
NASA  and  its  contractors  on  the  satel- 
lite system,  and  the  planning  and  build- 
ing done  by  other  Government  agencies 
for  use  of  the  data  they  will  produce  is 
to  be  highly  commended. 

It  is  my  firm  hope  that  as  the  Earth 
Weeks  of  the  next  few  years  are  cele- 
brated, the  two  ERTS  satellites  in  the 
current  program  and  those  to  follow  will 
be  contributing  the  vital  information 
which  we  know  is  needed  for  this  ana 
future  generations. 
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TTLLIAN  ROBERTS  IN  ISRAEL :  WHAT 
^^    I  SAW,  HOW  I  PELT 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 
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Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lillian 
Roberts  is  the  associate  director  of  Dis- 
trict Council  37  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State,  County,  and  Municipal 
Employees.  She  recently  visited  Israel 
and  saw  there  many  examples  of  com- 
munity living  from  which  we  In  this 
country  can  learn  a  great  deal.  In  the 
February  Issue  of  Crossroads,  the 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  Youth  Commit- 
tee for  Peace  and  Democracy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  she  spoke  of  the  commimal 
farms  where  the  Israelis  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  equality  without  regard  to 
color  or  social  standing.  She  stated  that 
she,  as  a  black  woman,  had  a  new  feel- 
ing'of  freedom  while  living  in  this  at- 
mosphere that  she  did  not  have  at  home, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  this  feeling 
might  someday  prevail  In  the  United 
States. 

I  share  in  her  hope,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  fear,  as  she  does,  that  too  many 
black  Americans  have  become  inured  to 
the  attempts  at  racial  equality  because  of 
a  long  history  of  discrimination.  This 
is  a  complication  that  we  as  a  whole  peo- 
ple must  solve,  and  the  solution  may  be 
found  through  emulating  the  Israelis' 
communal  spirit.  We  must,  by  all  our 
words  and  actions,  live  in  the  spirit  of 
the  kibutzdm  and  thereby  come  to  a 
higher  plateau  of  social  and  racial  equal- 
ity. We  cannot  afford  any  longer  to  have 
a  LiTiian  Roberts  who  Is  more  comfort- 
able in  another  country. 
The  article  by  Miss  Roberts  follows: 

Lillian  Robkkts  in  Israel;  What  I  Saw, 
How  I  Felt 

I  had  been  In  Israel  two  weeks  when  I  sud- 
denly knew  why  I  felt  so  great.  1  was  on  a 
street  In  Tel  Aviv  when  I  saw  a  black  man 
walking  along  with  a  free  and  easy  stride.  It 
seemed  to  me  he  was  free.  It  hit  me  all  at 
once  that  for  the  past  two  weeks  I  had  been 
totally  accepted;  I  was  Just  another  person. 
At  gome  point  soon  after  I  came  to  Israel,  I 
had  put  down  the  burden  of  safeguarding 
myaelf  against  the  pain  of  discrimination 
and  prejudice  that  Is  part  of  any  American 
black'B  automatic  equipment  for  dealing  with 
the  world.  It's  like  a  glass  screen  that  you 
carry  in  front  of  you  all  the  time,  and  you 
hope  the  glass  Is  unbreakable. 

There  la  dignity  all  over  the  place.  Whether 
a  person  washes  the  floor  or  cleans  the 
kitchen  or  sweeps  the  street  or  drives  a  bus, 
he  knows  his  work  Is  worthwhile,  and  every- 
one rejects  everyone  else  for  the  part  he 
pUye  In  building  the  country. 

I  was  very  impressed  with  kibbutz  (com- 
munal farm)  life — ^people  living  together  In 
a  community  and  sharing  the  labor,  the 
pronu,  and  the  responslblUty  for  their  UveU- 
hood.  A  college  professor  might  be  assigned 
to  waiting  on  tables  or  picking  pean  oB  a 
trae.  In  most  Instances,  everyone  took  his 
turn,  and  this  brought  about  more  of  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  man  In 
every  aq>ect  of  life  In  that  community.  I 
think  the  kibbutzim  contributed  to  the  dig- 
nity with  which  people  in  any  job  are  re- 
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garded,  because  this  concept  of  community 
living  crossed  many  lives  In  this  small  coun- 
try. 

In  Israti,  all  chUdren,  Jewish  and  Arab, 
must  attend  school  up  to  the  age  of  14.  The 
Israeli  Arabs  run  their  own  schools,  where 
courses  are  taught  In  Arabic.  Since  the  Six 
Day  War  In  1967,  Israel  has  had  an  intensive 
drive  on  to  get  families  In  the  occupied  areas 
to  send  their  children.  Including  the  girls,  to 
free  schools.  In  terms  of  medical  care,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Arabs  have  needed  no 
prodding.  They  have  flocked  to  join  Hlsta- 
drut  to  be  covered  by  Its  medical  and  hos- 
pital program,  and  Arab  women  have  walked 
miles  to  have  their  babies  In  Israeli  ho^ltals. 

A  Christian  Arab  I  met  to  Jerusalem  told 
me  that  before  the  Six  Day  War  the  Jordan- 
Ian  sector  of  Jerustaem  had  had  water  only 
twice  a  week,  except  for  the  better  hotels  for 
tourists.  One  of  the  first  things  done  by 
Israel  after  the  unification  of  the  city  was  to 
see  to  It  that  water  was  piped  to  seven  days 
a  week  for  everybody. 

No  matter  what  the  future  holds  for  these 
people,  they  have  seen  a  more  modem  way 
of  life  and  they  cannot  fall  to  be  influenced 
by  It. 

I  think  that  for  a  woman  with  children, 
kibbutz  life  would  be  mtu-velous.  Everyone 
talks  about  how  hard  klbbutznlks  work,  but 
they  forget  that  a  working  woman  to  this 
coxtotry  has  to  go  home  after  work  and  start 
cooktog  dinner.  In  a  kibbutz,  when  she's 
through  with  work,  $he's  through  with  roorh. 

Not  all  blacks  felt  as  I  did  about  the  lack 
of  discrimination.  I  met  a  group  of  six  young 
black  men  from  the  southern  U.S.  who  were 
studying  Israeli  cooperatives.  They  Insisted 
to  me  that  Israel  was  racist,  but  couldnt  give 
me  any  answers  when  I  tried  to  pto  them 
down.  I  felt  that  their  own  experiences  at 
home  had  so  marked  them  that  they  were 
unable  to  look  at  any  white  people  with  open 
minds. 

I  think  that  American  blacks,  as  we  work 
to  build  a  future  that  we  want  to  be  so  differ- 
ent from  our  past,  can  find  a  great  deal  to 
Israel's  cooperative  movement  and  some  of 
Its  other  Institutions  that  we  can  adapt  to 
our  own  needs. 

Perhaps  what  Increased  my  feeling  for 
Israel  was  not  just  that  I  found  so  much  to 
admire  to  their  spirit  and  to  what  they  had 
accomplished,  but  that  I  also  Identified  with 
a  people  who  had  gone  throiigh  ao  much  op- 
pression and  sulTertog  In  Kurope  for  so  many 
centuries,  and  who  In  my  own  lifetime  saw 
six  million  of  their  people  coldly  and  syste- 
matlcaUy  murdered.  No  normal  human  being 
could  fall  to  be  moved  by  that,  and  I  think 
that  for  me,  as  a  black  woman,  It  had  special 
significance.  It  may  have  made  me  take 
added  Joy  to  what  I  saw  these  people  had 
accomplished  In  spite  of  what  they  had  come 
through. 


UAW  STATEMENT  ON  THE  GALLEY 
CASE 


HON.  LUaEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
military  trial  of  Lieutenant  Calley  and 
its  relationship  to  the  Nation's  involve- 
ment in  Indochina  continues  to  receive 
heavy  attention  from  cofwt  to  coast. 

A  few  days  ago  UAW  President, 
Leonard  Woodcock,  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Emil  Mazey,  expressed  the 
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thoughtful  views  of  the  UAW  on  the 
Callej'  case  and  its  implications. 

The  statement  follows: 

UAW  Statkmint  on  the  Callxt  Case 

The  horror  of  Vietnam,  which  has  brought 
death  and  disablement  to  a  multitude  of  hu- 
man beings,  hae  brought  a  conviction  of  mur- 
der to  Lt.  WlUlam  OaUey. 

We  are  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  Amer- 
ican tragedy  represented  by  the  trial  of 
Lieutenant  Oalley.  We  hope  the  leadership 
of  our  Union  wlU,  In  this  terrible  time,  see 
the  CaUey  matter  In  perspective. 

The  raw  tragedy  of  the  horrible  war  to 
Vietnam  has  produced  the  horror  at  My  Lai. 
In  that  sense,  we  are  all  guilty.  When  ham- 
lets and  villages  were  destroyed — In  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam — by  explosion  or 
by  the  searing  firee  of  napalm,  we  all  should 
have  Imown  the  reeulttog  human  calamity. 
We  have  become  too  used  to  brutality. 

So.  with  respect  not  only  to  My  Lai.  but 
also  with  leeptct  to  bombings  and  free-fire 
zones,  all  of  those  tovolved  In  the  war.  na- 
tions and  their  people,  have  some  degree  of 
guilt  to  the  carnage  and  human  misery  of 
this  terrible  war.  Lieutenant  Oalley.  however, 
was  found  by  a  Jury  of  Vietnam  veterans  to 
be  Individually  guilty.  Lieutenant  Calley  Is 
not  a  "scapegoat" — a  guiltless  one  who  Is 
made  to  bear  the  blame  for  others.  Calley  was 
convicted  of  the  f«^-medltated  murder  of  22 
South  Vietnamese  civilians,  some  of  whom 
were  so  feeble  and  old  they  were  barely  able 
to  walk  and  others  who  were  so  young  they 
had  not  yet  learned  to  walk.  At  the  trial  It 
was  shown  that  some  soldiers  under  Caller's 
command  did  refuse  to  shoot  the  unarmed 
civilians  and  a  helicopter  pilot  tried  to  stop 
the  carnage. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  served 
with  the  mllltarv  know  how  difficult  It  Is  for 
a  soldier  to  disobey  an  order.  Moreover,  the 
often  corrosive  effects  of  combat  and  fear  on 
human  character  must  be  recognized  and 
deplored. 

The  President  should  avoid  anv  further 
damage  to  the  American  syalem  of  military 
justice  as  when  he  announces  his  oersonal 
intervention  amid  the  clamor  for  Callev's  re- 
lease before  the  appeals  procedure  bad  even 
besrun. 

Especially  In  the  light  of  our  proper  de- 
mands for  the' humane  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  held  In  North  Vietnam, 
we  must  avoid  a  response  to  Mv  Lai  and  the 
Oallev  trial  that  could  be  characterized  as 
Inhumane,  preludlced  and  Inconsistent  with 
clvU'.zed  standards.  The  clamor  for  the 
whitewash  of  lieutenant  Callev  can  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  American  |»lsoners  held 
caTjtlve  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  Calley  verdict,  returned  by  a  jurv  of 
Vietnam  veterans,  must  toe  allowed  to  stand. 
The  sentence,  however,  should  be  re'Hewed 
bv  the  military  lustlce  syetem  to  Ueht  of 
Callev's  tustual  and  potential  rehabilitation, 
but  even  more  In  light  of  the  sentences  Im- 
posed on  the  manv  other  soldiers  now  Im- 
prisoned for  murders  to  Vietnam. 

The  verdict  of  the  American  people,  how- 
ever, must  be  to  end  this  hopeless  strugele. 
I^et  us  stop  the  war  which  leads  to  Calley 
murders  and  Calley  trials,  which  puts  Ameri- 
can boy*  to  places  where  they  ought  not  to 
be,  dotog  thtogs  they  ought  not  to  liave 
to  do. 

Vor    all    thoughtful    Americans    tht    cry 
must  be,  let  there  be  no  more  bombings,  no 
more  My  Lais,  and  no  more  Calleys — get  out 
of  Vietnam  now  I 
Fraternally, 

Leonahd  Woodcock, 

President. 
Emil  Mazxt. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
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HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXZAS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTA  r l  vftB 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reicent 
days,  there  have  been  some  trial  bal- 
loons sent  up  to  test  congressional  Will- 
ingness to  provide  a  group  of  commercial 
banks  a  "no  risk"  loan  arrangement  jwith 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  | 

In  vague  terms,  the  administration  has 
indicated  that  it  was  considering — among 
other  things — an  attempt  to  gain  con- 
gressional sanction  for  massive  loan 
guarantees  to  Lockheed.  In  short,  the 
Congress  would  be  asked  to  place  several 
himdred  million  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  on  the  line  to  take  care  of;  any 
loan  losses  suffered  by  commercial  blanks 
in  their  dealings  with  Lockheed.      i 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  banks'  pijopa- 
ganda,  the  role  of  these  institutions  lis  to 
provide  "venture"  or  "risk"  capi^tl  in 
6ur  economy.  They  are  hardly  fulfilling 
this  function  if  all  of  their  major  venture 
loans  are  to  be  backed  up  with  the  l^ard- 
eamed  dollars  of  the  American  ta^qpay- 
ers.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  large 
commercial  banks  are  unwilling  totcon- 
tinue  to  carry  out  their  roles  in|  the 
economy.  i 

Certainly,  through  the  years,  the  Com- 
mercial banks — and  their  trade  associa- 
tions— have  been  the  most  vocal  4bout 
free  enterprise  and  have  traditionally  op- 
posed the  intervention  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  their  affairs.  It  '  now 
seems  strange  that  they  want  the  Federal 
Government  to  carry  out  their  banking 
role  in  regard  to  Lockheed.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  adrnin- 
istratlon  will  carefully  consider  aill  of 
the  ramifications  before  it  agrees  to  an- 
other bailout  attempt  for  these  Jarge 
banks.  Last  June,  the  Congress  wafc  be- 
sieged by  administration  oCadals  seeking 
guarantees  for  bank  loans  to  Perm  Cen- 
tral. At  that  time,  we  were  told.  Ih  ef- 
fect, that  we  had  the  entire  econoi^y  in 
our  hands  and  that  we  just  had  to|  pro- 
vide the  funds  to  save  the  railroad  and 
the  banlES. 

Subsequent  events  have  plainly  estab- 
lished that  the  American  taxpayer  ^;rould 
have  lost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  Penn  Central  fiasco  had  th*  ad- 
vice of  the  administration  been  followed 
by  the  Congress.  Perhaps  there  arfl  dif- 
ferences between  the  Penn  Central  and 
Lockheed  cases,  but  I  trust  that  th0  ad- 
ministration will  proceed  more  j  pru- 
dently than  it  did  last  June.  I 

Obviously,  this  Nation  has  great  lieeds 
and  it  is  important  that  the  commercial 
banking  industry  partcipate  fully  in  pro- 
viding capital  for  these  necessary]  pro- 
grams. It  is  important  that  the  comrr.er- 
cial  banking  industry  not  seeking  subsi- 
dies— and  golden  guarantees — on  every 
"venture"  loan.  It  is  essential  to  th  s  fu- 
t\ire  of  our  economy  that  the  large  com- 
mercial banks  mature  and  stand  on  their 
own  feet  in  a  free  enterprise  econdmy. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Richard  D.  "Max"  McCarthy  left  this 
Chamber  at  the  end  of  the  last  session, 
we  lost  a  valuable  friend,  an  able  Con- 
gressman, and  an  effective  champion 
against  the  battle  to  rid  our  air,  water, 
and  land  of  harmful  pollutants.  At  a 
time  when  the  ecological  crisis  grows 
increasingly  severe,  we  greatly  miss  his 
leadership,  his  expertise,  and  his  per- 
severance. 

In  his  book,  "The  Ultimate  Polly," 
published  in  1969  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
Inc.,  with  the  subtiUe,  "War  by  Pesti- 
lence, Asphyxiation,  and  Defoliation," 
Max  chronicles  his  struggle  against 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  In  No- 
vember 1969,  President  Nixon  announced 
that  the  United  States  would  end  bio- 
logical weaponry  and  destroy  its  germ 
stockpiles.  He  also  announced  that  he 
would  resubmit  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  which  bans  chemical  as  well  as  bio- 
logical warfare  to  the  UJS.  Senate  for 
ratification.  Later,  the  Government  an- 
nounced it  would  halt  the  defoliation  of 
Vietnam.  The  New  York  Times  states 
th|t: 

More  than  any  other  man,  the  Buffalo 
Congressman  took  the  Initiative  In  revealing 
the  clangers  and  Tollies  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare,  exposed  the  extent  of  the 
stockpiling,  and  fought,  sometimes  single- 
handed,  for  the  renunciation  that  Is  now 
official  policy. 

On  March  18, 1971,  Max  testified  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  the  law  prohibiting  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare.  His  words  are 
forthright  and  frank,  and  well  illustrate 
his  knowledge  in  this  area.  I  urge  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  read  Richard  D. 
"Max"  McCarthy's  testimony: 

Statemznt  oi*  RiCBA&D  D.  MAX  McCastht 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 
Most  of  us  believe  that  our  nation  abides  by 
the  accepted  standards  of  International  be- 
havior. Most  of  us  also  believe  that  we  use 
our  influence  to  foster  International  i>eace. 
We  know  that  we  are  not  perfect,  that  we 
make  mistakes.  But  most  of  us  would  con- 
clude that,  more  often  than  not,  we  stood  on 
the  side  of  right  and  Justice.  Unfortunately, 
the  facts  sometimes  tell  us  otherwise.  The 
United  States  of  America  is  the  only  major 
nation  In  the  world  which  has  not  ratified 
the  basic  law  prohibiting  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare. 

This  is  a  serious  omission  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  the  few  International  laws 
governing  man's  inhiunanlty  to  man  that  has 
worked.  For  more  than  four  decades,  the  In- 
terval between  the  First  World  War  and  Viet- 
nam, the  nations  of  the  world  refrained  from 
the  use  of  gas  warfare.  There  were  some 
minor  exceptions,  incidents  that  called  forth 
the  Indignant  protests  of  most  nations.  But 
even  the  most  ferocious  fighting  In  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  did  not  lead  to  the  use  of 
poison  gas.  Until  Vietnam,  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol of  1936  and  the  customary  law  of  man- 
kind appeared  to  prevent  the  use  of  this  par- 
ticular weapon  of  mass  destruction. 


There  are  a  number  of  different  views  u  to 
why  poison  gas  was  not  used  during  thia 
period.  Some  credit  the  force  of  international 
law.  the  Geneva  Protocol,  with  this  achieve- 
ment. Others  point  out  that  it  was  the  fear 
of  retaliation  that  prevented  the  use  of  these 
weapons.  The  public  aversion  to  poison  gag 
and  the  attitude  of  key  civilian  and  military 
leaders  also  clearly  played  an  Important 
part.  My  own  opinion  is  that  both  practical 
and  legal  restraints  were  involved  in  limiting 
this  form  of  warfare. 

The  question  of  ratification  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  by  the  United  State* 
would  probably  have  not  been  raised  were  it 
not  for  the  Vietnamese  war.  Every  American 
President  from  Calvin  Coolldge  to  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  had  said  that  we  would  not  be 
the  first  to  use  chemical  warfare.  Our  policy 
was  clear,  or  so  it  seemed.  Towards  the  end  of 
President  Elsenhower's  second  term  there 
was  a  growing  recognition  In  Congress  that 
our  policy  was  beginning  to  change.  Our 
rearmament,  started  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  War.  included  an  Investment  In 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  of  war.  In 
1959  and  1960  the  U.S.  Army  made  a  oon- 
certed  effort  to  gain  acceptability  for 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  At  that 
time  a  Congressman.  Representative  Robert 
Kasteimieler  of  Wisconsin  Introduced  a 
resolution  that  restated  U.S.  policy  on 
CBW,  that  we  would  not  be  the  first  to  use 
It.  The  Administration  refused  to  support 
tliat  resolution,  an  ominous  sign  of  what 
was  to  occur  in  Vletman. 

Our  difficulties  in  fighting  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  the  changes  in  technology 
that  had  occurred  between  the  First  World 
War  m  1865  have  led  to  the  first  serious 
breakdown  In  the  Geneva  Protocol.  Our 
massive  use  of  the  harassing  Gas,  CS-2.  and 
of  Plant-klUlng  defoliants  against  both  crops 
and  vegetation  are.  in  my  opinion,  violations 
of  the  Protocol.  But  It  is  the  official  position 
of  the  United  States  that  these  chemicals  are 
not  covered  by  the  Geneva  Protocol.  How- 
ever, in  a  vote  taken  at  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  a  majority  of  the  nations 
signing  the  Protocol  said  that  they  believed 
It  covered  tear  gas  and  defoliants.  Also,  in  his 
introduction  to  the  report  on  chemical  and 
biological  warfare.  Secretary  General  Thant 
called  on  all  nations  to  acknowledge  that 
tear  gas  was  covered  by  the  Protocol.  There 
Is  less  of  a  specific  nature  that  can  be  shown 
to  include  defoliants  under  the  Protocol. 
But  I  believe  that  they  are  clearly  covered 
in  the  prohibition  against  noxious  chemicals 
even  if  not  Identified  specifically. 

The  issue  of  whether  the  so-called  tear 
gases  and  defoliants  are  covered  by  the 
Protocol  Is  central  to  a  number  of  pcdlcy 
decisions  that  are  now  before  the  White 
House  and  the  U.S.  Senate  for  action.  I  share 
the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
Geneva  Protocol  will  be  wrecked  If  the  United 
States  excludes  the  so-caUed  tear  or  harassing 
gases  and  defoUants  from  coverage  of  this 
Treaty.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  of  the 
nations  that  have  signed  the  Protocol  wUl 
not  regard  us  as  a  signatory  if  the  Senate  In- 
cludes the  Administration's  understanding. 
And  we  will  certainly  lose  any  benefits  in  the 
International  community  that  might  be 
gained  by  ratification  46  years  late  if  we  »t- 
tempt  to  exclude  massive  chemical  operations 
such  as  those  now  being  phased  out  in  Viet- 
nam. I  cannot  beUeve  that  other  nations 
will  not  call  into  question  the  possibility  thw 
we  would  resume  the  use  of  plant-killing 
chemicals  In  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia 
or  in  future  wars.  I  cannot  believe  that  our 
large-scale  use  of  CS-2  to  help  drive  enei^ 
troops  Into  the  open  where  they  can  be 
killed  by  conventional  weapons  will  be  Ig- 
nored by  other  Protocol  signers. 

Although  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  tear  gas  was  Included  in  the 
Geneva  Protocol,  there  are  some  grounds  for 
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those  who  claim  it  was  not.  Tear  gas  was  not 
™mtloned  In  the  language  of  the  Protocol 
r^cally  although  Philip  Noel-Baker,  a 
H^iri  laureate  and  former  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  who  was  present  at  the 
^muaslon  concerning  the  Protocol  wrote  In 
^ien  to  the  London  and  New  York  Times 
that  the  drafters  clearly  had  it  in  mind. 
Countries  have  always  reserved  the  right  to 
use  tear  gas  for  domestic  disturbances  and 
gome  have  confused  this  use  with  use  In 
war  These  factors  and  our  Initial  use  of  new- 
er forma  of  tear  gas  in  combat  in  Vietnam 
without  a  top  level  policy  decision  have  put 
us  In  a  position  where  It  is  difficult  for  some 
to  admit  that  these  gases  might  be  covered 
by  the  Protocol. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  defoliants,  Initial 
decision  to  use  plant-killing  chemicals  on  a 
falriy  small  scale  escalated  without  review 
and  analysis  so  that  we  have  defoliated  an 
area  in  Vietnam  roughly  the  slee  of  the  state 
of  Massachusetts— 6  lbs.  for  every  South  Viet- 
namese. Aside  from  the  massive  scale  of  this 
environmental  warfare,  we  have  done  so 
without  the  sort  of  military  analysis  that 
would  tell  us  whether  this  defoliation  is  use- 
ful. Like  so  many  programs,  defoliation  had 
an  Impetus  of  Its  own  in  Vietnam. 

The  best  Illustration  is  the  xise  of  defoliants 
along  the  Rung  Sat  Canal.  Defoliants  were 
used  to  kill  plant  life  on  both  sides  of  the  60- 
mlle-long  Rung  Sat  Canal  that  leads  from 
the  sea  to  Saigon.  The  argument  for  the  use 
of  this  defoliant  was  that  lt«  effects  prevents 
attacks  on  ships.  Although  no  ships  had  been 
sunk  In  the  Rung  Sat  Canal  as  of  a  year  ago, 
either  before  or  after  defoliation  the  mili- 
tary argue  that  they  cannot  afford  to  have 
even  one  sunk.  They  go  on,  however,  to  point 
out  that  the  C-anal  is  only  narrow  enough 
to  permit  serious  attack  for  about  one  kilo- 
meter. When  questioned  on  this  the  military 
scknowleged  that  they  really  only  need  to 
defoliate  for  one  kilometer  but  the  broad- 
brush  approach  to  decisions  led  to  the  much 
wider  and  more  destructive  use  of  this 
chemical  over  80  miles.  As  It  Is  we  dont  know 
for  sure  whether  defoliation  is  militarily  ef- 
fective. I  was  also  Informed  that  no  studies 
had  been  made  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
harassing  or  tear  gases  In  warfare  in  Viet- 
nam up  to  a  year  ago.  We  have  the  subjective 
opinions  of  some  military  that  have  used  It 
In  combat  but  we  do  not  have  the  type  of 
weapons  analysis  that  usually  precedes  the 
adoption  of  any  weapon.  One  of  the  few 
studies  that  has  been  made  on  the  use  of 
tear  gas,  done  by  the  Rand  Corporation, 
pointed  out  that  civilians  were  particularly 
vulnerable  to  Injury  when  tear  gas  is  tised 
since  It  drives  them  out  of  their  protective 
shelters  into  the  line  of  rifle  and  artillery 
Are.  This  Is  certainly  a  far  cry  from  the  Justl- 
flcstlon  that  we  have  used  in  the  past  that 
tear  gae  cuts  down  casualties. 

My  understanding  Is  that  the  Administra- 
tion, after  sending  this  Treaty  up  here,  now 
Is  planning  a  policy  review  on  CS  and  other 
tear  gases  and  on  herbicides  but  that  they 
had  not  started  as  of  earlier  this  week.  It 
could  be  said  that  the  White  House  has  not 
done  ite  homework  and  your  Conmilttee 
might  want  to  consider  voting  to  send  the 
treaty  back  to  the  President  suggesting  that 
he  return  it  here  after  their  reviews  and, 
hopefully,  with  the  recommendation  that  It 
be  ratified  without  any  understandings  or 
exclusions  regarding  the  use  of  tear  gas  and 
defoliants. 

I  believe  that  indepth  reviews  would  re- 
veal that  these  weapons  are  of  such  marginal 
value  that  they  would  not  be  worth  the 
propaganda  disadvantage  we  would  reap  by 
excluding  them  In  the  overwhelming  face  of 
opposite  International  opinion. 
I  understand  that  there  is  a  possibility  that 
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some  nation  may  ask  for  an  advisory  opinion 
from  the  International  Court  of  Justice  on 
the  applicability  of  the  Protocol  to  tear  gas 
and  defoliants.  If  the  General  Assembly 
votes  to  ask  for  such  an  opinion,  and  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  rules  that  tear 
gas  and  defoliants  are  covered,  it  would  place 
us  in  an  Isolated  position  if  we  had  excluded 
these  two  chemicals. 

Officials  who  have  studied  the  Issues  worry 
that,  if  tear  gas  (CS-a  could  more  aptly  be 
called  a  "lung  gas")  Is  permitted  In  war,  this 
could  escalate  Into  lethal  gas  as  it  did  in 
World  War  I. 

I  believe  tear  gas  can  be  used  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes  as  it  was  in  the  Korean 
War  to  help  quell  a  prisoner  uprising. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  White  House  offi- 
cials Indicated  that  the  phase-out  of  de- 
foliants would  be  completed  by  this  spring. 
No  explanation  was  given  for  this  action 
initiated  by  Ambassador  Bunker  and  Gen- 
eral Abrams  but  I  assume  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  studies  of  Professor  Matthew 
Meselson  of  Harvard  and  Dr.  Robert  Cutting 
of  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Research  Institute 
on  the  effects  of  defoliants  on  the  people, 
land,  vegetation  and  forestry  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  to  which  Sen.  Nelson  has  alluded. 
I  might  add  that  independent  scientists, 
who  studied  the  Cutting  report  subtracted 
Saigon  hospital  figures — where  only  a  sixth 
of  the  population  are  refugees  from  the 
provinces — and  found  the  stlll-blrth  rate  32 
per  thoiisand  in  1960-1966  and  38.6  per  thou- 
sand in  1966-1969.  Moles,  In  the  same  pe- 
riods rose  from  3.1  to  6.3  and  malformations 
In  the  same  periods  Jumped  from  2.3  to  8.1 
per  thousand  births. 

Another  effect  of  our  widespread  use  of 
herbicides  In  Vietnam  has  been  an  apparent 
proliferation.  There  Is  evidence  that  Portugal 
has  used  herbicides  to  destroy  food  crops 
raised  by  rebels  in  Angola. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Portgual  and  Aus- 
tralia were  the  only  nations  to  vote  with  the 
United  States  on  December  19.  1969  when  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly — ^by  a  vote 
of  80  to  3 — declared  that  the  Geneva  Protocol 
prohibits  the  use  of  herbicides  and  tear  gas 
In  war. 

Unfortunately — Secretary  of  State  Rogers — 
has  stated  "It  is  the  United  States  under- 
standing of  the  Protocol  that  it  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  use  in  war  of  riot-control  agents 
and  chemical  herbicides." 

While  I  applaud  several  of  the  actions 
taken  by  this  Administration  in  the  area  of 
CBW  Including  the  phase-out  of  herbicide 
use  in  Vietnam,  I  believe  It  also  should  move 
to  halt  the  use  of  all  gases — Including  CS 
and  CS-2  In  Vietnam.  These  steps  would  help 
clear  the  way  for  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  without  "understandings." 
By  taking  the  position  It  has  taken,  this 
Administration  Is  closing  out  an  opportimlty 
for  progress,  a  chance  to  exert  some  leader- 
ship in  setting  a  standard  of  international 
behavior.  Because  of  the  position  that  It  is 
taking,  the  United  States  has  been  Involved 
In  trying  to  convince  other  nations  to  modify 
their  stands  on  tear  gas  and  defoliants.  Our 
diplomatic  pressures  have  been  applied  to 
support  a  position  that  is  not  tenable.  It  was 
particularly  distressing  to  me  to  find  the 
British  changing  their  position  on  whether 
or  not  tear  gas  was  covered  by  the  Protocol. 
Britain  has  said  as  early  as  1930  that  tear 
gas  was  covered.  But  only  last  year  we  learned 
that  the  Home  office  and  the  War  office  used 
their  infiuence  to  change  this  policy.  This 
action  files  In  the  face  of  their  treaty  obliga- 
tions. Every  effort  should  be  made  to  see 
that  signers  such  as  Great  Britain  live  up 
to  the  letter  of  the  Protocol.  Although  the 
nuclear  clouds  overshadow  chemical  warfare, 
It  stlU  remains  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction 
and  should  be  eliminated  from  the  arsenals 
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of  man.  If  we  are  successful  in  al>andonlng 
biological  vtrarfare  and  In  ratifying  the  Ge- 
neva Protocol  with  reservations  or  under- 
standings, perhaps  we  can  then  move  on  to 
a  verifiable  system  of  inspection  that  would 
permit  us  to  abandon  chemical  weapons  al- 
together. In  view  of  the  marginal  military 
effectiveness  of  these  weapons  I  believe  that 
we  might  succeed  In  this  effort. 

Biography  of  Richard  D.  McCabtht 
Richard  Dean  Max  McCarthy  was  bom  In 
Buffalo.  September  24,  1927,  Into  a  family 
active  in  the  business  and  political  life  of 
Buffalo  for  five  generations.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Canislus  High  School  In  1945  after 
which  he  served  with  the  U.8.  Navy  In  the 
South  Pacific.  Following  his  graduation  from 
Canislus  College  in  1960  and  the  outbreak  of 
war  In  Korea,  he  entered  the  U.S.  Army.  He 
volunteered  for  the  Par  East  where  he  served 
with  the  24th  Infantry  Division. 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
McCarthy  became  a  Reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News.  He  also  pursued  post-graduate 
studies  at  Buffalo,  Harvard  and  Cornell  Uni- 
versities. In  1953  he  was  named  Public  Rela- 
tions Director  of  the  National  Gypsum  Com- 
pany. 

From  1964  to  1964  be  assumed  a  leadership 
role  In  organizations  working  to  revitalize 
and  rebuild  the  City  of  Buffalo.  He  served 
as  a  Vice-President  of  the  Greater  Buffalo 
Development  Foundation  and  was  an  active 
member  of  other  civic  and  business  groups. 

Mr.  McCarthy  resigned  from  National 
Gypsum  In  1964  to  run  for  Congress.  A 
Democrat,  he  was  elected  by  over  11,000  votes 
in  a  district  In  which  Republicans  outnum- 
bered Democrats  by  almost  60.000.  Re-elected 
In  1966  and  1968.  left  Congress  in  January 
1971  foUowing  an  unsuccessful  bid  for  the 
U.S  Senate. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Study  Group's  Task 
Force  on  the  Environment  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and  a  member  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  Economic  Development,  Federal 
Aid  Highway  and  Roads  Subcommittees. 

His  book,  "The  Ultimate  FoUy",  published 
in  1969  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  with  the 
sub-title,  "War  by  Pestilence,  Asphyxiation 
and  Defoliation",  chronicles  his  struggle 
against  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  In 
November  1969  President  Nixon  announced 
that  the  United  States  would  end  biological 
weaponry  and  destroy  its  germ  stockpiles.  He 
also  announced  that  he  would  resubmit  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  which  bans  chem- 
ical as  well  as  biological  warfare  to  the  VS. 
Senate  for  ratification.  Later,  the  government 
announced  It  would  halt  the  defoliation  of 
Vietnam.  The  New  York  Times  stated  that: 
"More  than  any  other  man,  the  Bxiffalo  Con- 
gressman took  the  initiative  In  revealing  the 
dangers  and  follies  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare,  exposed  the  extent  of  the  stock- 
piling, and  fought,  sometimes  slnglehanded, 
for  the  renunciation  that  is  now  official 
policy." 

Mr.  McCarthy  was  named  a  Chubb  FeUow 
at  Yale  University  in  1969  and  was  awarded 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  by 
BrandeU  University  In  1970.  He  is  now  Vice- 
President  and  Director  of  Community  Devel- 
opment for  A.  Victor  and  Company  of 
Buffalo  and  is  a  Trustee  of  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Housing  Development  Corporation; 
Vice-chairman  of  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  the  Lower  Voting  Age;  a  Director  of  the 
Center  for  Justice  Through  Law;  and  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Citizens  for  Nuclear  Responsi- 
bility. His  second  book  will  be  published  this 
summer  by  Houghton-Mifflin  Company. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Gall  E.  Cough- 
lln  of  Buffalo,  reside  at  73  Koster  Row, 
Eggertsvllle,  New  York  with  their  three 
sons  and  two  daughters. 
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AN  AFFLICTION  OF  NOISE 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  J 

or   VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  S 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1971 


R. 


iTES 


Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  a  rfecent 
edition  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
Newsletter  Is  devoted  to  the  problam  of 
noise  pollution,  which  Is  fast  taking  Its 
place  with  air  and  water  pollution  as  a 
major  hazard  of  urban  life.  The  author 
of  this  article  is  Dr.  Phillip  M.  Allan,  of 
the  department  of  clinical  patholoky  in 
the  school  of  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  ! 

Dr.  Allen  is  currently  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  university,  pursuing  a 
special  fellowship  in  biochemical  en- 
gineering at  the  National  Institute  of 
Health. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thatj  Dr. 
Allen's  thought-provoking  stud5|  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  i^ews- 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  1^  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  AjTLicnoN  or  Noise 
(By  Phinip  M.  Allen,  M.D.) 

I  sltcmld  like  to  approaich  this  subjects  from 
a  point  of  view  wblch  does  not  empl^aslze 
the  technical  aspects  of  noise.  The  lattSr  can 
be  found  very  capably  discussed  In  a  number 
of  books.  pertodlcalB.  and  articles  by  acous- 
tical engineers  and  by  scientists  In  r#Iated 
fields.  I 

Readers  Interested  In  this  phase  of  the 
subject  might  well  start  with  the  l^eport 
of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Noise  Cobtrol, 
wtilch  summarizes  the  studies  In  New  York 
City  on  causes  of  noise,  Its  effects  on  physical 
and  mental  health,  legal  measnres  for  con- 
trol, and  proposals  for  future  leglslitlon. 
Another  excellent  source,  containing  jcom- 
prehenslve  papers  and  blbllographlee  on 
mcmy  aspects  of  noise,  la  the  book  Nols^  as  a 
Public  Health  Hazard,  being  the  Proceeidlngs 
of  the  Conference  of  the  American  S|)eech 
and  Hearing  AssoclMlon  held  In  June  1 1968. 
Of  the  technical  periodical  literature,  per- 
haps the  best  known  Is  the  Journal  Sound  and 
Vibration,  which  covers  the  entire  fl^ld  of 
nolM  abatement  and  control. 

NOISX    AKD    HEALTH 

The  Mayor's  Task  Force  Report  Incudes 
the  following  statement: 

The  burden  of  conscious  or  uncon^ous 
suffering  from  noise  falls  on  the  Individual 
in  his  dally  environment.  The  suffering — 
generally  irritating  and  Immediate — is  inten- 
sified by  the  citizen's  frustration  at  being 
unable  to  coimteract  noise  assault. 

The  relevtmce  of  this  observation  tl)  the 
question  of  noise  and  health  la  perhaps  self- 
evident.  Reports  have  appeared  In  lecent 
years  on  studies  of  this  problem  bt  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Stapford 
Research  Institute,  the  Noise  Abat^ent 
Panel  of  the  Commerce  Technical  Advisory 
Board,  the  American  Medical  Association's 
Council  on  Environmental  and  Public  Health, 
the  Federal  Oovemment's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  and  other  agencies  of  science  and 
government,  as  well  as  from  the  laboratories 
of  Individual  sclantlarts.  psyslologlsts,  and 
physicians,  many  of  eminent  standing  In 
their  respective  fields. 

While  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on 
detaUs,  there  Is  general  and  c^ten  emphatic 
agreement  that  noise  Is  a  major  public 
nuisance,  that  Its  seriousness  Is  increasing, 
and  that  It  exacts  a  price  in  terms  no4  only 
of  physical  health  but  also,  not  surprisingly, 
of  mental  and  emotional  well-being. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  subjective  effects  of  noise  are  those 
of  heightened  IrrltabUlty,  distraction,  loss  of 
abUlty  to  concentrate,  and  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration. The  physical  effects  can  be  sum- 
marized by  noting  that  they  closely  resemble, 
and  are  not  Infrequently  Identical  with,  the 
changes  which  attend  anger,  fright,  or  alarm, 
and  which,  over  the  long  term,  may  Induce 
a  state  of  pathologic  stress. 

I  think  it  nmre  than  coincidental  that 
many  of  the  noises  which  we  And  annoying 
and  unpleasant  have  characteristics  which, 
in  our  prehistoric  past,  were  Intended  to 
frighten  or  intimidate.  It  is  perhaps  under- 
standable that  loud,  harsh,  strident,  or  dis- 
sonant sounds,  resembling  the  noises  of  the 
primitive  environment  out  of  which  man 
evolved  should  still  arouse  reaponsee  of  fright 
or  alarm  under  the  quite  different  circum- 
stances of  the  present  day.  On  the  time  scale 
of  evolutionary  history,  we  have  only  recent- 
ly emerged  from  the  ancestral  environment, 
and  the  reactions  built  into  our  tissues,  so 
to  q>eak,  have  weakened  but  slightly. 

In  the  advanced  socletiee  o^  urban  Indus- 
trial man,  such  reactions — dilation  of  the 
pupils,  acceleration  of  the  heart  rate  and 
respiration,  constriction  of  some  blood  ves- 
sels and  dilation  of  others — In  contrast  to 
their  earlier  utility  for  survival,  are  now  In 
many  Instances  actually  dysfunctional,  and 
may  even  be  detrimental  to  survival.  The 
various  diseases  and  subjective  states  arising 
from  exposure  to  excessive  or  prolonged 
noise — peptic  ulcer,  high  blood  pressure, 
heart  disease,  fatigue.  Irritability,  anxiety 
and  disquiet — are  especially  likely  to  affect 
the  sick  and  the  aged,  the  emotionally  un- 
stable, those  under  duress,  and  those  In  need 
of  reet  or  of  escape  from  exceptionally  trying 
circumstances. 

As  Dr.  Jean  Roeenbaum,  former  President 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Psychoanalysis, 
points  out: 

The  average  big-city  dwellw  lives  In  an 
environmental  disaster  that  overwhelms  his 
capacity  to  ward  off  sensory  stimuli.  He  al- 
most never  accomplishes  normal  sleep,  which 
may  in  part  account  for  the  massive  quan- 
tities of  alcohol  and /or  sedatives  he  con- 
sumes. Paradoxically,  the  greatest  cause  of 
death  In  the  big  city  is  living  there. 

As  to  emotional  and  mental  health,  I 
might  mention  that  I  am  not  by  nature,  ill- 
tempered,  and  In  fact  try  conscientiously. 
with  varying  success,  to  obeerve  the  Interper- 
sonal civilities  which  make  dally  living  less 
abrasive.  But  after  a  prolonged  assault  by 
a  nearby  chain  saw,  or  following  the  Insistent 
buzzing  of  our  neighborhood  by  a  deter- 
mined motorcyclist,  or  with  the  waning  of  a 
lovely  Sunday  afternoon  rent  from  end  to 
end  by  a  local  sports  car  enthusiast  obeee- 
slvely  adjusting  his  muffler  for  maximum 
noise  amplification,  my  temper  Is  often  so 
soured  that  the  only  civil  gesture  of  which 
I  remain  capable  is  to  avoid  other  people  al- 
together. 

I  often  wonder  how  manv  Important  deci- 
sions might  have  been  Influenced  by  such 
supposedly  minor  annoyances,  which  seem 
slight  enough  in  the  greater  scheme  of  things 
but  the  consequences  of  which,  magnified 
through  the  declrions  of  an  Influential  per- 
son, may  be  lar^e  Indeed  I  am  loath  to  sug- 
gest that  noise  alone  Is  the  basis  of  our 
fallviree  as  a  society;  I  cannot,  however,  es- 
cape the  feeling  that  my  own  reactions  to 
the  unrelenting,  gut-searing  affronts  of  noise 
must  be  srtiared  by  others  whose  Important 
decisions  are  affected  thereby,  often  at  a 
level  beneath  awareness. 

Impressions  at  the  i>erlphery  of  conscious- 
ness are  known  to  be  potent  among  the  de- 
terminants of  behavior.  How  many  outbursts 
of  temper,  how  many  Impetuous  and  111- 
oonaldered  judgements,  how  many  acts  of 
sudden,  unpremeditated  aggression  have 
been  conditioned  and  precipitated  by  the  in- 
exorable Intrusions  of  noise?  If  my  own  ex- 
jjerlence  U  indicative,  the  effects  cannot  be 
negligible. 
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NOISK  AKD  LITE  STTUt 

Nostalgia  for  frontier  freedoms  is  maaffest 
In  almost  every  facet  at  American  life. 
There  Is  no  place  to  hide  from  the  stark 
realities  of  our  crowded,  city-centered  n. 
clety,  with  its  Inevitable  frictions,  oooflicti 
and  turmoil.  .  .  .  Can  we  outgrow  the  valoet 
of  our  rural  ancestors  and  adapt  to  clvlll»«i 
urban  life? 

The  scope  of  the  article  by  C.  W.  OriOn, 
Jr.,  from  which  this  quotatlmi  is  taken,  n- 
tends  far  beyond  the  problem  of  noise,  l>m 
his  words  are  applicable  to  one  facet  of  oar 
present  discussion.  The  Image  of  mascullae 
maturity  fostered  by  certain  elements  of 
modwn  American  society  might  have  been 
appropriate  to  the  rugged  frontiersmen  of 
the  early  West,  but  It  Is  strikingly  at  variance 
with  the  optimum  emotional  and  tempen- 
mental  attributes  of  the  individual  to  when 
clty-dvrelllng  is  a  matter  of  choice  or  neees- 
slty.  This  Is  especially  true  of  one  who  wlitaee 
to  function  effectively  In  our  rationallad 
society,  with  Its  Immeasurably  more  rwtrlo- 
tlve  limitations  upon  human  "freedom"  u 
the  latter  was  envisioned  by  the  Argonaot, 
the  Viking,  or  tJie  rough-hewn  man  of  the 
Gold  Rush. 

The  most  casual  observation  reveals  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  frontier  concept  of 
manhood  is  seized  upon,  especially  by  ado- 
lescents and  by  those  who  have  dlfflctjlty 
outgrowing  adcdescence.  As  a  transient  phase 
of  normal  maturation,  this  is  expected  and 
unalarming.  What  Is  significant  and  distttrb- 
Ing,  howevwr.  is  the  unprincipled  exploitation 
of  this  group,  both  young  and  adult,  by  varl- 
ous  Industries  whose  products  are  puinpoariy 
designed  to  appeal  to  the  poorly  repreaed 
or  Inadequately  sublimated  urges  to  self, 
expression,  exhibitionism,  or  misguided 
"search  for  Identity,"  which  assume  fonnt 
distressingly  reminiscent  of  those  of  frontier 
masculinity.  Perhaps  the  most  obtrusive  ex- 
amples are  powerful,  noisy  "pleasure"  ve> 
hides — sports  cars,  motorcycles,  dune  bug- 
glee,  and  snowmobiles. 

The  modes  of  advertising  chosen  to  pro- 
mote such  products  and  their  use  are  espe- 
cially reprehensible,  utilizing  as  they  do,  any 
means  of  persuasion  which  might  aid  in 
ci^turing  this  market.  For  example,  a  recent 
commercial,  seen  repeatedly  d\irlng  prtnM 
time  by  every  television  viewer  of  whatever 
age,  sings  (literally)  the  praises  of  a  ne« 
fuel  additive  which  enables  the  user  to  "let 
your  horses  loose,  man!"  The  presentation 
juxtaposes  the  ideas  of  speed,  motor  power, 
and  sexual  attractiveness;  quite  predictably. 
a  beautiful  young  woman  admires  the  pro- 
tagonist of  this  edifying  vignette  in  hit 
p>owerful,  racing  symbol  of  sexual  potency. 
Lest  anyone  miss  the  point,  or  be  left  em- 
barrassed and  groping  for  less  suggestive 
s3^onyms  of  the  name  of  the  product,  the 
illustration  on  the  container  is  shown:  i 
mtiscular.  leaping  human  figure  with  the 
head  of  a  bull,  the  traditional  symbol  of 
fertility  and  of  brute  sexual  aggressiveness. 

A  child  exposed  repeatedly  to  the  dramatic 
force  of  such  advertising — and  the  example 
is  by  no  means  an  Isolated  one — can  scarcely 
avoid  developing  a  concept  of  desirable  mas- 
culine sululthood  which  stresses  these  at- 
tributes, emphasized  as  they  are  by  the  most 
skillful  of  persuasive  techniques,  supported, 
reinforced,  drilled  Into  his  awareness  by  one 
commercial  after  another,  elaborated  and  en- 
larged upon  by  magazine  displays,  cheap 
newspaper  sensationalism,  theater  marquees, 
outdoor  advertising,  disc  jockeys,  the  under- 
ground press,  and  every  other  avenue  of  ex- 
pression through  which  the  exploitative  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  the  highly  profitable 
youth  cult  can  reach  susceptible  eyes  and 
ears.  The  example  of  his  ovm  father's  life 
and  person  must,  by  contrast,  seem  bleak 
and  pale  to  a  child — an  ineffective,  duU.  and 
shadowy  figure  compared  to  the  dominating, 
carefree,  exciting  males  of  commercials  and 
TV  serials,  who  achieve  all  things  effortlessly. 
usually  with  a  maximum  of  physical  violence, 
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«d  who  have  fun.  power,  and  sexuri  gratl- 
^tion  at  their  fingertips. 

In  brief,  the  Image  of  the  adult  male. 
.MMiaily  that  afforded  by  television  and 
STrclal  advertising.  Is  dismayingly  con- 
ri^t  An  integral  part  of  this  image  is  the 
i«rt  for  power— raw,  physical  power.  Messages 
^(*  arouse  this  lust  are  irresistible  to  most 
.min«  males,  and  are  not  lost  on  many  adults 
u  ireU  Power  and  symbols  of  power  become 
"  answer  to  adolescent  confUcts,  a  compen- 
uitlon  for  real  or  imagined  shortcomings.  And 
MS  power  is  for  most  such  people  embodied 
In  vehicles,  particularly  noisy  vehicles.  Noise 
(.  tije  audible  correlate  of  power  and  en- 
hAnoes  its  exhibltlonistlo  value;  hence,  the 
n^er  the  vehicle,  the  better  It  serves  the 
unresolved  needs.  Manufacturers  are  fully 
ftware  of  the  strength  of  thU  appeal,  and  not 
only  provide  but  actively  encourage  the  use 
of  8Uoh  vehicles,  with  what  can  only  be  re- 
(tarded  as  cynical  opportunism. 

It  to  clear,  I  believe,  that  the  noise  of  these 
vehicles— a  plague  of  the  spirit  to  Its  help- 
lev  captive  audiences— has  so  little  redeem- 
ing social  value  that  Its  proscription  would 
represent  a  pure  gain  to  the  community  at 
large  The  point.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
rtroD«ly.  Is  that  in  any  reasonable  "cost- 
benefit"  analysis,  the  costs  to  the  commimlty 
are  quite  high,  as  demonstrated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  effects  of  noise  on  health, 
whereas  the  benefits  to  the  noise-maker  are 
negUglble.  In  fact.  If  the  evidence  adduced 
above  is  correct,  he  may  imwlttlngly  bear  a 
part  of  the  cost  himself.  In  terms  of  delayed 
psychological  maturity. 

All  of  this  is  well  known,  of  course,  to  be- 
havloraa  scientists,  as  Indicated,  for  exam- 
ple, by  a  recent  study  at  Harvard  Medical 
School  of  the  use  of  noisy  motorcycles  to 
compensate  for  feelings  of  personal  Inade- 
quacy. But  I  was  amused  to  hear  It  also  from 
an  unexpected  quarter — a  writer  who  woTild 
have  been  chagrined  to  be  caught  support- 
ing an  "establishment"  position.  In  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Survival  on  the  Road"  In  one  of 
our  semi-underground  student  newspapers. 
In  the  course  of  a  totally  unself-consclous 
discussion  of  how  to  avoid  detection  by  nar- 
cotics agents  while  carrying  drugs  and  how 
to  steal  openly  from  supermarkets  without 
arousing  suspicion,  the  author  offers  to 
hitchhikers  this  bit  of  Insight  Into  human 
nature: 

Cars  are  usually  an  extension  of  person- 
ality, so  be  careful  about  noisy,  high-powered 
machines.  The  people  who  drive  them  are 
often  trying  to  prove  something;  and  the 
odds  are  that  you  don't  want  to  get  Involved. 
The  craving  for  physical  power  and  the 
need  to  display  It  publicly  through  noise, 
the  drive  for  sexual  conquest  without  the 
confinement  of  a  loving  relationship,  the 
urge  to  dominate  and  command  seem  to  be 
inseparable  from  our  very  Ijelngs  at  some 
stage  of  growing  up.  However,  the  havoc 
which  they  wreak  in  their  unsubllmated 
fonns  is  evident  in  many  of  our  seemingly 
Intractable  social  problems,  especially  at  the 
Indlridual  and  small-group  level. 

This  Is  a  dlfllcnlt  point  to  make  without 
aeeming  to  overstate  the  case,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  claim  more  for  the  strength  of  casual 
relatedness  here  thaji  the  evidence  warrants. 
I  do  suggest,  however.  In  the  firm  belief  that 
the  data  will  bear  me  out,  that  these  phe- 
nomena are  in  fact  related  to  a  significant 
degree,  and  that  some  restraint  upon  exces- 
sive noise  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  mit- 
igate, at  least  to  a  measurable  degree,  the 
other  manifestations  detailed  above. 

We  need  a  massive,  concerted  educational 
effort  to  de-emphasize  and  redirect  such 
modes  of  self-expression,  and,  at  the  very 
least,  to  dissuade  commercial  interests  from 
stimulating  and  perpetuating  the  unsodal- 
^*»A  impulses  of  childhood  and  adolescence. 
If  we  are  to  encourage  the  development  of 
Mlulte  capable  of  putting  aside  a  childish, 
Ixuedo-NletBBChean  oooception  of  mascu- 
"Wty  for  the  sake  of  the  rational  self -control 
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for  which  our  times  cry  out,  we  must  con- 
stitute a  body  of  public  opinion  which  op- 
poses the  commercial  seduction  of  the  Inno- 
cents for  the  mere  sake  of  private  gain. 

NOISE     ANn     THE     QVA1.TIY     OF    LITE 

A  Greek  philosopher  once  said,  "Let  us 
preserve  our  silent  sanctuaries,  for  in  them 
we  perpetuate  the  eternal  perspectives." 

From  time  immemorial.  Interludes  of  si- 
lence and  solitude  have  provided  an  essential 
respite  In  the  lives  of  men  of  a  certain  cast. 
Persons  given  to  the  incessant  quest  for  ex- 
citement. exhlUratlon,  and  "kicks"  have  been 
regarded  as  somehow  aberrant,  lacking  a 
vital  quality  essential  to  the  man  of  sub- 
stance. Civilized  man  needs  occasional  re- 
move from  immediate  Involvements,  from 
the  relentless  stimulation  of  sights,  sounds, 
events,  demands — the  whole  complex  of  pub- 
lic, urban  life  which  so  drains  and  enervates. 
Such  a  mode  of  Uving  m\ist  be  relieved  by 
moments  of  soUtude  and  of  contemplation 
through  which  he  can  regain  balance,  a 
sense  of  proportion,  a  dispassionate  view  of 
his  trials  and  struggles,  even  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  life  Itself. 

Everyone  to  whom  such  experience  of  soli- 
tude is  Important  and  necessary  knows  that 
incongruous  or  extraneous  noise  can  be  as 
disruptive  of  the  mood  as  the  cut  of  a  van- 
dal's switchblade  through  a  Rembrandt.  The 
raucous  pursuit  of  "fun"  has  no  part  In  this 
experience,  whatever  its  merits  in  Its  own 
right. 

I  believe  we  should  be  genuinely  concerned 
about  the  entire  "fun  ethic"  which  pervades 
our  society  at  this  time  in  history.  Joseph 
Wood  Krutch  has  emphasized  the  predomi- 
nant trend  today  among  a  majority  of  peo- 
ple toward  power  and  amusement.  It  is,  to 
my  mind,  no  accident  that  noise — noise,  that 
obliterates,  perhaps,  the  emptiness  of  lives 
deprived  of  meaning — is  an  inherent  part  of 
this,  and  seems  to  be  inextricably  associated 
with  some  of  its  least  attractive  and  most 
destructive  features. 

One  notes  the  catastrophic  effects  of  deaf- 
ening snowmobiles  on  wildlife  run  to  death 
for  sport,  on  fields  and  woodlands  damaged 
for  "kicks,"  and,  concomitantly,  the  ruina- 
tion of  the  wilderness  experience  for  all  who 
seek  it  amtmg  serene  and  sUent  winter 
scenes.  One  notes  the  devastation  of  beaches 
and  sand  dunes  by  ear-shattering  dune  bug- 
gies, which  have  upeet  the  ecological  balance 
of  several  shoreline  wildlife  preserves  and 
have  destroyed  the  tenuous  stability  of 
coastal  structures  deUcately  organized  by 
natural  forces,  not  to  speak  of  rendering 
the  seashore  totally  unfit  for  those  who  once 
found  emotional  strength  and  restoration  In 
the  remoteness  of  such  areas,  in  the  rhythmic 
lapping  of  waves  and  the  slower  cadences  of 
the  tides.  One  notes  the  sickening  explosions 
of  trail-bikes  and  motorcycles  along  the 
walking  trails  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Shenandoah  Park,  the  sudden  and  utter  dis- 
ruption of  the  stillness  of  the  deep  woods  or 
of  the  sulxlued  and  muted  sounds  of  Nature. 
I  do  not  deny  the  validity  of  the  need  for 
Dlonysiac  release.  The  celebrations  of  primi- 
tive societies,  their  fertUlty  rites,  war  dances, 
raiding  parties,  marauding,  rape  and  plunder, 
have  perhaps  always  satisfied  cMnpelllng 
urges  m  Individuals  who  have  sacrificed 
much  of  their  spontaneity  and  animal  Im- 
pulsiveness in  return  for  the  guarantees  of 
group  coheslveness  and  the  social  contract. 
But  the  need  for  spiritual  sustenance  is  just 
as  real,  far  more  Insistent  even  when  xinrec- 
ognlzed,  and  considerably  more  fragUe  and 
demanding  of  particular  circimastanoes  than 
the  doubtless  legitimate  but  nonetheless 
frantic,  raging,  cloven-hoofed  exuberance 
which  characterizes  much  of  what  passes 
today  for  "entertainment"  and  "recreation." 
The  two  are  mutiiaJly  exclusive  with  respect 
to  time  and  place.  What  solace  of  the  calm 
peace  and  tranquU  beauty  of  lakes  Is  to  be 
had  In  the  presence  at  nerve-wrenching 
power  boats?  What  enjoyment  of  the  quiet 
movements  of  canoe  or  sailboat  Is  possible 
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among  the  Indiscriminate  wakes  of  shrieking 
water-skiers? 

Restrictions  upon  the  noise  produced  by 
these  devices  would  not  In  Itself,  of  ooiurse, 
correct  the  fundamental  lack;  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  In  this  respect.  But  It 
wotild  unquestlonsJsly  help  to  restore  what  Is 
now  progressively  less  poesible:  the  e8C^>e 
into  silence  and  soUtude  from  the  turbxUenoe 
of  crowded,  desperate,  urban  conditions 
which  are  rendered  even  less  tolerable  by  the 
ulcerating  cacophony  which  pervades  our 
day-to-day  existence. 

We  need,  as  weU,  humane  concern.  We 
need  to  renew  the  capacity  for  caring  not 
only  in  man's  reUitions  to  this  fellow  majx 
but  also,  and  perhaps  equally.  In  his  rela- 
tions to  Nature.  Books  such  as  Anne  Morrow 
Lindberg's  Olft  from  the  Sea  and  Rachel 
Carson's  The  Sense  of  Wonder  beautifully 
express  these  needs  and.  In  their  lncomf>ar- 
able,  poetic  styles,  show  the  many  ways  In 
which  fulfillment  of  such  needs  can  be  both 
shared  and  taught.  Our  obligation  as  a  so- 
ciety is  to  ensure  that  such  education  In 
sensitivity  Is  possible  by  minimizing  the  en- 
croachments by  the  Insensitive  upon  the 
wilderness  experience  of  others,  both  the 
adults  to  whom  It  has  deep,  spiritual  signif- 
icance and  the  children  In  whom  we  seek  to 
Instill  Its  values.  These  values  might,  with- 
out exaggeration,  be  regarded  as  prerequisite 
not  only  to  concern  for  others,  but  also  to 
the  transformation  of  attitudes  and  feelings 
through  which  alone  the  ecology  movement 
can  come  to  fruition.  In  addressing  ourselves 
to  the  "reordering  of  priorities,"  we  must 
surely  rank  this  high  on  the  list. 

STTOGEsnONa 

I  wovild  urge  that  communities  and  states, 
as  well  as  the  Federal  government,  move  first 
against  those  sources  of  noise  which  are 
maximally  irritating  to  significant  number* 
of  people  (surveys  show  that  vehicles  exceed 
all  other  sources  of  noise  put  together  In  this 
respect)  and  which  offer  little  or  no  redeem- 
ing social  Justification.  Agencies  of  govern- 
ment must  establish  a  precedent  by  using 
vehicles  and  machinery  which  meet  the  de- 
sired standards,  much  of  which  is  already 
commercially  available,  e.g.  quiet  chain  saws 
and  muffled  Jackhammers. 

Rigid  state  Inspection  requirements  and 
roadblock  spot  checks  for  defective  equip- 
ment reinforced  by  moving  traffic  surveU- 
lance,  should  be  lmp>osed  upon  vehicles  of 
every  type  from  trucks  to  mlnlblkes,  with 
unambiguous  provisions  governing  accepta- 
ble operating  equipment  and  emission  of 
pollutants,  including  noise.  Although  such 
laws  exist  In  Virginia,  both  In  the  form  of 
city  ordinances  and  a  State  statute,  which 
assert  that  excessive  vehicular  nolae  Is  Il- 
legal, the  provisions  are  so  non^)eclfic  as  to 
make  enforcement  difficult.  Distributors  of 
motor  vehicle  accessories,  particularly  maU 
order  supply  houses,  provide  mufflers  which 
satisfy  the  minimal  structural  requirements 
of  the  law  but  which  produce  noise  levels 
far  In  excess  of  those  tolerable  in  a  crowded 
city  or  in  suburban  areas.  Distribution  and 
sale  of  such  equipment  should  be  forbidden 
by  law.  Several  communities — notably  Mem- 
phis, Tenneessee — and  states— notably  Con- 
necticut— Include  monitoring  of  noise  emis- 
sion as  part  of  routine  traffic  control;  this 
practice  should  be  adopted  here. 

Criteria  for  acceptable  levels  and  har- 
monic characteristics  of  noise  produced  by 
motor  vehicles  as  well  as  legal  measures  for 
its  control,  are  published  In  many  soiu'ces, 
including  those  described  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  this  paper:  the  ASHA  Proceed- 
ings and  the  Task  Force  Report. 

Other  possible  measures  Include  zoning 
certain  areas  of  communities  with  respect 
to  the  types  of  vehicles  permitted,  exclusion 
of  vehicles  from  public  parks  of  specified 
type  and  especially  from  regions  designated 
as  wilderness  areas,  strict  enforcement  of 
ordinances  governing  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  and  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  power 
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equipment,  such  as  chain  saws  and  p^wer 
mowers,  other  than  at  specified  times  and 
in  accordance  with  regulations. 

What  Is  most  urgently  required  Is  a  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  our  public  offlcla)B  of 
the  real  and  growing  need  to  control:  the 
noise  which  permeates  our  lives  and  eitodes 
our  peace  of  mind.  Given  this  convlolon, 
for  reasons  I  have  attempted  to  set  lorth 
In  this  essay,  legislators  should  have 


little 


dUBculty  devising  means  for  Its  modera;lon. 


LUMBER,  PLYWOOD.  AND  TIMBER 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
Wednesday.  April  21.  1971 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speakeij.  In 
the  last  month  there  have  been  sei^eral 
signs  of  increased  Oovemment  interest 
in  the  Nation's  timber  situation  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future.  Coming  from  an 
area  rich  in  forest  resources  I  am  plefised 
to  take  note  of  the  increased  concern  in 
this  vital  area.  However,  even  more  im- 
portantly, I  believe  that  it  is  signifitant 
that  our  Nation  is  beginning  to  refcog- 
nlze  that  long-range  planning  andj  in- 
creased capital  expenditures  are  neces- 
sary If  we  are  to  secure  the  full  economic 
and  recreational  value  of  our  Nation's 
forests.  ' 

The  first  of  these  signs  of  increase*  in- 
terest Is  the  recent  Forest  Service  an- 
nouncement that  it  has  started  a  inew 
appraisal  of  the  Nation's  current  timber 
situation  and  future  outlook.  The  Inew 
study  will.  In  effect,  update  the  "Tli^aber 
Review  of  1952"  and  "Timber  Trends  In 
the  United  States"— 1962— two  eatller 
studies.  This  new  study  will  help  deter- 
mine how  best  to  utilize  the  Nation's  for- 
est lands  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing 
demands  plEUsed  upon  them.  It  will  j  also 
serve  as  a  basis  for  Judging  the  effective- 
ness of  our  current  forest  management 
program,  and  provide  a  basis  for  invest- 
ment decisions  by  Federal.  State,  |  and 
private  forestry  groups.  i 

The  Forest  Service  should  be  ;  ap- 
plauded for  undertaking  such  a  sl|udy. 
for  It  is  only  with  accurate  resource  in- 
formation that  a  multiple-use.  Intensi- 
fied management  program  can  be  jused 
to  achieve  full  utilization  of  our  fbrest 
resources. 

Another  sign  of  Increased  concern)  was 
the  recent  President's  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  Inflation  alert  conoern- 
ing  softwood  lumber  and  plywood  prtces. 
The  alert  pointed  out  that  a  funda- 
mental problem  Is  to  assure  incr^ed 
lumber  supply  which  will  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  long-deferred  backlog  of  na- 
tional housing  needs  at  reasonable  prices 
while  maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
environmental  quality  of  forest  lands.  It 
should  be  noted  that  upward  price  move- 
ment for  softwood  lumber  and  pls^ood 
has  eased  in  recent  weeks  and  that  fixture 
contracts  for  these  commodities  ari  be- 
low recent  highs.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
attention  focused  on  the  forest  products 
industry  by  the  large  increase  in  nrlces 
will  prompt  the  necessary  action  to  re- 
lieve the  imderlying  timber  supply  i^rob- 
lems. 
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Yet  another  action  indicating  concern 
was  a  recent  White  House  report  that 
the  Cabinet-level  Task  Force  on  Soft- 
wood Lumber  and  Plywood  is  now  re- 
viewing the  "current  outlook  for  lumber 
demand  and  supply"  and  the  progress 
made  in  implementing  its  June  1970  rec- 
ommendations. As  a  result  of  interest  In 
the  work  of  the  Task  Force  I  recently  met 
with  Mr.  Casper  Weinberger  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  Dr.  Hen- 
drick  Houthakker  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  discuss 
the  findings  of  the  Task  Force.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  findings  of  the  Task 
Force,  which  foimd  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  problem  to  be  Inadequate  supply,  will 
be  translated  into  a  program  of  action 
which  will  allow  for  increased  timber 
production  without  violating  the  con- 
cepts of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield 
management. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  Government  con- 
cern being  directed  to  these  Important 
questions.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
join  in  working  out  sound  solutions  to 
these  problems  of  great  national  concern. 


PROPERTY  ACQUISITION  AND  DIS- 
POSAL REFORM  OF  1971 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
fall  I  first  introduced  legislation  which 
would  eliminate  the  General  Service  Ad- 
ministration's practice  of  exchanging 
surplus  lands  for  the  buildings  and  oth- 
er real  property  it  needs.  Unfortunately, 
the  press  of  business  at  the  close  of  the 
91st  Congress  prevented  the  considera- 
tion of  my  bill.  However,  I  am  today  re- 
introducing the  measure. 

Known  as  the  Property  Acquisition  and 
Disposal  Reform  Act  of  1971,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  surplus  lands  and  other  real 
property  be  cold  outright  to  the  highest 
bidder  so  that  there  can  be  no  question 
about  whether  or  not  full  value  is  re- 
ceived by  the  American  people.  My  bill 
would  eliminate  the  poor  business  prac- 
tices which  result  when  the  General 
Services  Administration  negotiates  prop- 
erty trades  rather  than  coming  to  Con- 
gress for  appropriations  to  erect  neces- 
sary facilities. 

It  is  certainly  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  GSA  needs  sufficient  latitude  to  act 
quickly  on  high  priority  projects.  My  bill 
takes  this  factor  into  accoimt.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  the  proceeds  of  surplus  real  prop- 
erty sales  would  go  into  the  VS.  Treas- 
ury. However,  the  other  40  percent  would 
be  retained  in  a  Federal  Property  Fund 
and  would  be  available  to  the  GSA  with- 
out going  through  the  appropriation 
process,  where  the  projects  in  question 
have  been  authorized  by  Congress.  The 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Property 
Fund  will  enable  the  GSA  to  move  even 
more  quickly  on  high  priority  projects 
than  is  presently  the  case  in  exchange 
negotiations. 

Additional  flexibility  is  extended  to  the 
GSA  Administrator  by  another  provision 
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in  the  bill.  Authority  would  be  given  to 
construct  or  sicquire  buildings  without 
specific  congressional  authorization  if  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  is  under  $100,000. 
The  same  authority  would  be  extended 
to  the  GSA  to  alter  or  renovate  existing 
public  buildings  if  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  is  under  $200,000. 

When  I  first  proposed  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  persons  asked  me  if  it  would  affect 
trades  made  by  the  Forest  Service  for  the 
purpose  of  shaping  more  manageable  for- 
est lands.  It  does  not.  The  bill  is  limited 
to  public  buildings  generally  suitable  for 
office  or  storage  space  for  the  use  of  one 
or  more  Federal  agencies,  including  Fed- 
eral office  buildings,  post  offices,  cus- 
tomhouses, courthouses,  appraisers  stores, 
border  inspection  facilities,  warehouses, 
record  centers,  relocation  facilities,  and 
similar  Federal  facilities.  Excluded  are 
buildings  or  construction  projects  on  the 
public  domain — including  national  for- 
ests— Government  property  in  foreign 
countries,  Indian  and  native  Eskimo 
properties  held  in  trust  by  the  Govern- 
ment, lands  used  In  cormection  with  agri- 
cultural, recreational,  and  conservation 
purposes,  land  used  in  connection  with 
flood  control  projects  and  nuclear  pro- 
duction, land  used  in  conjunction  with 
housing  projects,  land  on  military  instal- 
lations, and  Veterans'  Administration  in- 
stallations. 

During  the  91st  Congress,  the  GSA 
took  steps  to  tighten  up  its  procedures 
for  determining  the  fair  market  value  of 
properties  Involved  in  trades,  but  in  my 
opinion  this  is  merely  treating  the  symp- 
tom, not  the  ailment.  In  my  mind,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  irrespective  of  how 
scrupulously  the  GSA  supervises  its  ap- 
praisal proccdui-es.  the  exchange  practice 
places  the  Federal  Government  in  a  poor 
bargaining  position.  The  chance  that  full 
value  will  not  accrue  to  the  American 
people  hangs  heavily  over  every  trans- 
action. 

By  what  I  say  here  today,  I  in  no  way 
seek  to  criticize  the  GSA  or  its  employees 
for  the  system  which  exists.  They  are 
dedicated  public  servants  who  want  to 
provide  the  public  with  essential  build- 
ings and  other  properties  with  a  mini- 
mum of  lost  time.  The  fault  lies  in  the 
system  within  which  the  GSA  must  op- 
erate. That  system  was  set  up  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  it  will  be  possible 
to  consider  this  legislation  during  this 
session  of  the  92d  Congress. 


IMPORTS  CONTINTJE  TO  DESTROY 
AMERICAN  JOBS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can shoe  industry  continues  to  be  allowed 
to  plummet  toward  total  destruction.  As 
the  following  imports  bulletin  from  MM 
American  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation indicates,  shoe  Imports  for  tM 
first  2  months  of  1971  are  28.7  percent 
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hiaher  than  for  the  same  period  last 
^Lr  The  value  of  the  foreign  footwear 
idd'durlng  January  and  February  has 
^creased  32.6  percent  over  the  2  months' 
oeriod  In  1970. 

TWs  situation  long  ago  became  intol- 
erable The  most  cursory  examination 
^  reveal  that  'free  trade"  exists  only 
!,  the  U.S.  imagination.  Outside  of  the 
united  States,  no  other  major  country 
in  the  world  today  permits  free  access  to 
^  markets  on  the  scale  which  this  Na- 
tion does.  As  a  result,  imports  have  pene- 
trated domestic  markets  to  a  startling 
extent  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  our  ex- 
Dort  surplus  dropped  over  $5  billion  from 
1964  through  1969,  and  continues  to  de- 
cline And  while  it  is  only  a  statistic,  the 
jobs  of  thousands  of  Americans  are  being 

lost 

To  resolve  this  serious  threat  to  Ameri- 
can industry  it  is  not  necessary  to  close 
our  doors  to  Imports.  Legislation  limit- 
ing shoe  imports  to  the  average  of  the 
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1967-69  levels,  with  an  annual  growth 
factor,  passed  the  House  last  year  but 
failed  passage  in  the  other  body.  Iden- 
tical legislation  has  been  Introduced 
again  this  year  with  broad  bipartisan 
support.  I  urge  it  be  considered  as  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  priority.  It  is  senseless 
to  continue  to  subsidize  foreign  labor  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  working- 
man. 

American  Footwear 
Manttfacturerb  Association, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  AprU  9,  1971. 

IMPORTS — FBBBUART  1971 
FIRST  TWO  MONTHS  28.7%  ABOVE  LAST  YEAR 

Leather  and  vinyl  In^Kirts  of  36,419,700 
pairs  for  the  month  of  Pebruary  has  brought 
the  two  months'  tot»l  for  1971  to  66,013300 
pairs — a  28.7%  increase  over  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  value  of  this  footwear  amount- 
ed to  $112,167,000  or  an  average  value  of 
$2.00  per  pair,  reflecting  a  32.6%  Increase 
over  the  two  months'  period  In  1970. 

All  major  types  of  Imports  showed  tremen- 
dous Increases: 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  OVER-THE-FOOT  FOOTWEAR 
lln  thouund*  of  pain;  thousands  ot  dollirs] 
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LEATHER  AND  VINYL  IMPORTS 
IP«B| 


2  Bonths 


1971 


PtlCMt. 
CtMDM, 

2  monm 

1970       1971-70 


Mens,  youths,  boys, 
iMther... !..... 7.127,000     5.032,500 


Mens,  youths,  boys, 
v.. 


4,264,600     2,384,600 


+41.6 
+78.5 


vinyl. 

^TttSr!'!'"!*^-.  18.545.800    14.172.900  +30l9 

TyL.'"'.'"^....  19,776,100    16.674,100  +18.6 

Childrans  and  Intaitt, ,„  . 

leathar ...  1,961,000      1,302.600  +5a6 

Childrens  and  infants,  .,„»...,  .... 

vinyl 1.973,900     1,759,000  +12.2 


With  only  the  first  two  months'  data  In, 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  Imports  are  con- 
tinuing to  stabilize  their  growing  enuench- 
ment  in  the  American  Market,  and  It  looks 
like  our  estimated  total  for  1971  of  282.- 
000.000  pairs  will  be  realised  and  possibly 
exceeded. 


2  months,  1971 


Percent  change,  2  months, 
1971/1970 


Type  of  footwear 

Total,  leather  and  vinyl. 
LMtlier,  excluding  slippers — 


February  1971,    Percent  change, 
pairs  1971/1970 


Pairs 


Avefage  value 
Value  per  pair 


Pairs 


Value 


26,419.7 


+27.7 


54,514.3 


$110,657.0 


$2.03 


+29.5 


+33.5 


13,998.7 


+27.8 


28,201.9 


86,803.4 


3.08 


+34.1 


+313 


Mms,  youths,  boys 

Womens,  misses ■ 

Childrens,  Infants 

Moccasins 

Other  leather  (includes  work  and  athletic). 


3.606.7 

9,osao 

1,045.3 

55.5 

241.2 


+36.6 
+22.2 
+55.3 
+57.7 
+18.9 


7.127.9 

18,545.8 

1. 961. 4 

88.9 

479.9 


28, 842. 1 
53.498.3 

2,664.5 
108.7 

1,689.8 


4.05 
2.88 
1.36 
1.25 
3.52 


+41.6 
+30.9 
+50.6 
+16.6 
+7.0 


+40.5 
+25.4 
+49.6 
+29.4 
+8.7 


Slippers 

Vinyl  supported  uppers. 


16.3 


+25.4 


23.0 


65.9 


2.87 


+11.7 


+24.1 


12,404.7 


Minsind  boys 

Womens  and  misses... 
Children's  and  infants. 
Soft  soles , 


2,187.5 

9,205.9 

862.9 

148.4 


+27.7 

+93.4 

+20.9 

+2.2 

+19.2 


26,289.4 


23,787.7 


.90 


+24.8 


4,264.6 

19, 776. 1 

1,973.9 

274.8 


4, 744. 0 

17.355.3 

1,473.9 

214.5 


1.11 
.$• 
.75 
.78 


+78.8 
+18.6 
+12.2 
+14.6 


+46.2 

+78.5 
+41.6 
+23.2 
+39.6 


Total,  other  nonnibber  types. 


668.  J 


+27.6 


1.499.0 


1,500.0 


1.00 


+5.5 


-11.1 


Wood 

Fihric  uppers. 
Other,  n.e4... 


176.9 
387.4 
104.2 


-9.7 

+39.7 

+105.1 


256.3 
908.5 
334.2 


669.5 
583.1 
247.4 


^6l 

.64 
.74 


-42.9 
+3.9 

+24ao 


-37.9 

+16.4 
+126.8 


Total,  nonrubber  footwear. 
Rubber-soled  fabric  uppers 


27,088.2 
4,902.4 


+27.7 
+47.1 


56,013.3 
9.498.4 


112,157.0 
9,462.3 


$2.00 
1.00 


+28.7 
+25.8 


+32.6 
+67.8 


Grand  total,  all  types. 


31,990.6 


+30.4 


65,511.7 


121.619.3 


$1.88 


+28.2 


+34.8 


"Sisf.rs ,sr ,;-r,",£K? issr;.'  ^srJs^JS'^^l^"'-^-'''^"^^''"-'^^'^''^ 


Note:  Details  may  not  add  up  due  to  rou.........  ...-..-  --  •■ — i„kL— ,  i^i..am,  "nnn 

rubber  footwear,  zories.  and  sfipper  socks.  Rubber  soled  fabric  upper  footweer  includes  non-  .^  „_^     ^  ^  ^^^^  . 

American  selling  price  types.  ' 


RESERVISTS  IN  CONGRESS 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or   VIROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  DOWNINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  consid- 
erable alarm  has  resulted  from  a  recent 
judicial  opinion  which  has  held  that  it 
is  unconstitutional  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  hold  Reserve  commissions  in 
the  Armed  Forces  while  they  serve  in 
office. 

A  sharp  focus  on  this  situation  was 
contained  in  a  recent  editorial  in  one 
of  the  newspapers  in  my  home  city.  I  am 
Pleased  to  include  it  in  the  Record: 
Iftomthe  Newport  News,  Va..  Apr.  13,  1971) 

RlSEKVISTS    IN    CONGSESS 

Naarly  one  quarter   of  the   members   of 


Ck>n«re8B  hold  reserve  commissions  of  one 
sort  or  another  In  the  various  military 
branches  of  the  United  States. 

This  activity  of  members  of  the  Congress 
came  to  light  when  V£.  District  Judge  O. 
A.  Oesell  of  Washington  ruled  tha-t  it  is 
unconstitutional  for  members  to  hold  com- 
missions while  In  offloe. 

This  ruling  will  have  a  rather  consider- 
able effect  upon  the  117  members  who  are 
offloera  In  the  reserves  If  It  Is  upheld  on 
appeal. 

While  It  would  be  rather  obvloxis  that  a 
oonfUct  of  interest  is  present  as  the  22  per- 
cent of  Congress  act  on  military  matters 
while  holding  military  commissions,  that  is 
not  why  Judge  GeseU  ruled  as  he  did. 

In  his  ruling.  Judge  Oesell  cited  a  section 
of  the  Constitution  that  reads: 

"No  senator  or  repreaentative  shall,  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  XTnlted  States  .  . .  and  no  per- 
son  holding   any   office   under   the   United 


States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  Hoiue 
during  his  continuance  In  office." 

The  court  action  was  brought  by  the  War 
Reservists  Committee  to  Stop  The  War  on 
grounds  of  non-separation  of  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  branches  of  government. 
The  Judge  opined  that  not  only  the  conflict 
of  interest  related,  but  more  signiflcantly, 
the  duality  of  Interest  was  In  fact  a  viola- 
tion of  the  leglslaMve  and  the  executive  sep- 
aiation  of  powers  reqtilred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  great  majority  of  mem- 
Ijers  of  Congress  assigned  to  military  affairs 
committees  do  hold  reserve  commissions. 
The  present  Congress  has  seven  of  the  16 
seats  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee held  by  reserve  officers  who  are  also  Sen- 
ators. Rather  fewer  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee — 9  of  41 — are  reserve 
officers.  The  civil  action  lists  these  meml>er8 
of  the  House  and  Senate  who  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  military  reserve. 

The  speaker  of  the  House,  Carl  Albert  of 
Oklahoma,  is  a  reserve  officer.  So  Is  House 
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Democratic  leader  Hale  BoggB  of  Loulsl  ina. 
Senators  Strom  Thurmond  and  Barry  Gsld- 
wat€r  have  long  been  among  the  more  pr<ml- 
nent  reservista.  Borth  are  retired  major  i[en- 
enda  receiving  pensions.  Thurmond  is  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  Reserve  Officers  As«icla- 
Uon  the  reeervlsts-  chief  lobbying  groub  In 
Washington.  Senators  Edmund  Muskle,  Jucob 
Javlts.  Charles  Mathlas  and  Daniel  Inouye 
are  other  reservista. 

But  It  is  also  a  fact  that  members  of  very 
nearly  every  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  have  a  specific  interest  in  the  wcrk  of 
their  committees.  Many  were  experta  prliir  to 
their  electloa  to  Congress,  and  by  seitvlng 
on  the  appropriate  committee  they  Jiave 
brought  their  expertise  to  the  general  rtroflt 
of  all  the  people.  I    , 

And  It  Is  quite  poselble  that  by  serving  In 
the  armed  forces  years  ago,  these  mecibers 
became  aware  of  the  proceeses  of  governiisnc 
and  wished  to  participate  in  thoee  processes. 
There  are  any  number  of  former  mlliury 
men  of  either  major  party  and  of  either 
phlloeophlc  persuasion,  conservative  or!  lib- 
eral, who  are  serving  in  Oongreae  becau^  otf 
a  motivation  spurred  by  service  in  the  »nlU- 
tary.  I 

We  can  see  no  more  danger  in  having  a 
military  expert  form  military  policies 
In  having  an  agriculture  expert  shape 
poUcles  or  a  speclaUst  In  maritime  matters 
continue  his  sharp  Interest  In  the  devfelop- 
ment  of  the  merchant  fleet. 

Removal  of  reservists  from  two  comml  ttees 
might  as  some  have  said,  make  Judgments 
more  objective,  but  would  they  be  as  '—"- 
founded?  That  la  the  key. 


IN 


FINEST    AMBULANCE    SERVICE 
XJNITED     STATES     IN     JACKSON 
VILLE.FLA. 


weU- 


han- 
acci- 


Con- 
alert 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEljr 

or  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATT^ 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1971 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dllng  of  persons  who  are  hiirt  In 
dents,  injured  or  who  develop  emergency 
health  problems,  such  as  heart  attacks, 
is  a  key  to  the  restoration  of  good  health 
and  the  saving  of  Uves.  An  Important 
factor   In   this   is    ambulance   de^very 
service. 

In  Jacksonville,  Pla.,  the  Third 
gressional  District  of  Florida,  an 
city  government  has  developed  whait  has 
been  called  the  finest  emergency  am- 
bulance service  in  the  United  States. 

The  Jacksonville  Rescue  Squad  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  wide  acclaim  f0r  its 
fast  and  efficient  service.  This  ambylance 
service  Is  directed  by  the  JacksonviUe 
Fire  Department  and  Its  comm\inic».tions 
system  and  highly  trained  personnel  ac- 
count for  many  Uves  saved  every  year. 
To  call  to  the  NaUon's  attention  this 
fine  work  by  local  government  far  the 
baaefits  of  all  dtizens,  I  include  |n  the 
Record  an  article  "How  Good  Ar&  Your 
Ambulances?"  which  appeared  Ui  the 
March  28.  1971,  issue  of  Parade  iaaga- 
zine  and  also  an  article  from  the  Na- 
tional Enquirer  of  March  25.  The  abides 
follow : 

(From  Parade  magazine.  Mar.  28, 19  71 

How  OooD  Ark  Yotjh  AMBtn.ANC^7 

(By  Arthur  S.  Freose) 

jACKsoNvuxx.  FLA.— "Id  lUtfl  to  Ml  that 

if   I   were    knocked   unconscious    anywhere 

In  the  VS..  I'd  have  a  sure  chance  of  getting 
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to  a  hospital  aUve— but  I  don't  have  any  »uch 
assurance."  That  stinging  indictment  of 
American  ambulance  practices  comes  from 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Kennedy,  one  of  our  foremost 
experts  in  the  field. 

As  though  to  prove  his  point,  an  ambulance 
recently  raced  up  the  drive  of  a  busy  Ohio 
hospital.  The  attendant  and  driver  wheeled 
in  an  unconscious  patient,  half  suirocatlng 
because  he's  been  placed  face  down,  mouth 
and  nose  buried  In  blankets.  And  Dr.  Henry 
C  Huntley,  director  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  emergency  dlvlalon.  contends 
that  60,000  Uves  a  year  are  needlessly  lost 
because  of  poorly  trained  ambulance  at- 
tendants. He's  Joined  by  Dr.  Sam  P.  Seeley. 
medical  care  expert  for  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  who  says  that  many  deaths  and 
disablUtles  from  Injuries  are  "due  to  the 
inadequate   care   of   ambulance   personnel.' 

The  shame  of  poor  ambulance  service  is 
doubly  reprebenAlble  because  It  takes  only 
some  dedication  and  persistence  to  make  it 
good.  JacksonvUle.  Pla.,  has  demonstrated 
that.  Many  experts  praise  this  city  for  "the 
aneet  emergency  ambulance  service  in  the 
United  States,"  one  that  has  a  record  of  Uter- 
ally  bringing  victims  back  from  the  dead. 

Yet.  as  recently  as  1967.  JacksonvlUe's  serv- 
ice was  far  from  praiseworthy  and  it  took  an 
unsavory  incident  to  emphasize  tt.  An  auto 
crash  brought  out  two  undertakers'  ambu- 
lances— they  provided  most  of  the  com- 
munity's ambulance  service  at  that  time. 
These  vehicles  raced  each  other  at  80  miles 
an  hour,  eager  to  get  some  business  out  of  the 
accident.  Then,  arrived  at  the  scene,  the 
drivers  found  the  victim  dead  and  actually 
began  physical  combat  with  each  other  over 
who  would  get  the  body. 

JTIBT  TOO   MT7CH 

That  Incident  proved  to  be  Just  too  much. 
A  Jacksonville  TV  station  started  a  crvisade 
exposing  abuse  in  the  local  ambulance  serv- 
ice, mostly  provided  by  undertakers  and  by 
a  few  private  firms.  Common  were  such 
practices  as  dragging  car  crash  victims  out 
of  wrecks  so  rudely  that  injuries  were  com- 
pounded, refusing  to  take  sick  or  Injured 
who  couldn't  pay.  and  fighting  over  bodies. 
The  pressure  built  up  imtll  in  November. 
1967.  all  Jacksonville  morticians  quit  the 
ambulance  businees. 

One  hoiir  later  the  mayor  ordered  the  Fire 
Department  to  take  over  entergency  am- 
bulance service,  and  In  leas  than  three  years 
the  city  had  proved  that  it's  possible  to  con- 
vert a  typical  ambulance  mess  into  perhaps 
the  most  outstanding  service  in  the  U.S.  The 
first  st«p  was  to  empty  out  five  flre  chleiTs 
station  wagons  and  man  them  with  firemen 
already  trained  in  advanced  first  aid.  Thus, 
the  JacksonvUle  Rescue  Squad  was  founded, 
an  essential  service  as  important  in  its  way 
as  police  and  fire  protection. 

The  principal  architect  of  Jacksonville's 
squad  was  Captain  John  M.  Waters  Jr.,  a 
Coast  Ouard  rescue  expert,  who  had  been 
hired  by  the  dty  to  head  Its  Fire  Department 
rescue  services.  And  his  feat  was  doubly 
commendable  beoauee  Just  about  the  time  he 
took  fyver  the  whole  city's  ambtUance  serv- 
ice, JackaonviUe  mergad  with  the  Duval 
County  government,  mating  it  tiM  world's 
largest  municipality  in  area — 842  square 
miles. 

TXlXPHOmC    HKLP 

By  making  the  Fire  D^Murtment  re^wn- 
slble  for  ambulance  service,  the  department's 
sophisticated  communications  system  was 
imnisdlaiely  available  and  Waters  made  It 
even  better  by  replacing  the  pull-lever  fire- 
boxes with  telephones.  When  a  phone  la 
picked  up,  a  light  goes  on  on  a  master  map 
and  the  ambulaiMe  crew  knows  Immediately 
where  the  emergency  la. 

Among  other  of  Waters'  Innovation*: 

Replace  the  chiefs'  station  wagons  with 
modem,  specially-designed  ambulances. 

Give  each  of  the  flreoaen  volunteering  tor 
rescue  work  750  hours  of  training.  Including 
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the  delivery  of  two  bablee  in  a  hospital  und* 
a  doctor's  supervision.  Also,  pay  each  volua- 
teer  an  extra  $30  monhtly. 

Stock  each  ambulance  with  a  wrecklii^ 
kit — firemen's  axes.  saw.  wrenchee.  crowb«r, 
all  the  equipment  needed  to  out  a  crash  vic- 
tim out  of  a  crumbled  automobile. 

Place  In  each  ambulance  a  complete  supply 
of  medical  equipment — scalpels.  heamostEita, 
splints,  tourniquets,  adrenalin,  drug,  oxy- 
gen  tank  and  hand-type  resuscltatoza,  back- 
boards, stretchers. 

And.  finally,  electrocardiographs  so  that 
the  rescuing  firemen  can  diagnose  and  moni- 
tor a  heart  condition  and  transmit  the  in- 
fc»inatlon  to  a  hospital  wliere  a  doctor  may 
advice  emergency  treatment. 

Captain  Waters  la  Justly  proud  of  his 
rescue  vcdunteeis.  He  comments:  "I  think 
our  people  would  rather  do  away  with  City 
Hall  than  the  rescue  people."  Many  a  Jack- 
sonville resident  echoes  this  thought,  none 
more  so  than  Mrs.  Ruth  Norrls. 

"CLINICAIAT  DEAn" 

Not  so  long  ago  ahe  suffered  a  heart  attack 
in  her  home  and  was  "clinically  dead"— 
heartbeat  and  breathing  had  stopped.  It  took 
her  son  Ray  only  a  few  seconds  to  flash  a 
"cardiac  red"  alert  to  the  Fire  Department. 
The  nearest  available  unit — in  this  case  a 
fire  engine — arrived  In  two  minutes,  an  am- 
bulance a  minute  and  a  half  later.  Two  ve- 
hicles are  always  sent  to  heart  alarms  in  Jack- 
sonville so  there  will  be  sufficient  crew  to 
get  the  patient  to  the  ho^ltal— an  ambu- 
lance driver  and  two  men  to  work  on  the 
patient.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Norrls.  she  was 
put  on  a  rigid  backboard  so  that  manual 
cheet  depression  by  one  fireman  could  help 
start  her  heart  while  the  other  administered 
oxygen  and  the  driver  alerted  the  hospital 
that  a  heart  victim  was  en  route. 

In  the  hospital,  a  single  "zap"— medical 
slang  for  an  electric  shock  to  the  heart- 
restored  Mrs.  Norrls'  heart  back  to  a  normal 
beat  and  in  60  seconds  she  was  awake,  her 
mind  normal. 

Such  a  performance  is  almost  routine  for 
the  Jacksonville  firemen  because  they've  had 
the  training,  equipment  and  oommunlca- 
tions.  Tet,  Dr.  Huntley  of  the  U.S.  PuWlc 
Health  Service  eetlmates  that  not  one  in  100 
U.S.  ambulances  can  conomunlcate  with  a 
hospital  and  no  more  than  one  In  20  ambu- 
lance attendants  gets  better  than  minimum 
training.  Dr.  Seeley  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  says  that  about  a  third  d 
our  ambulance  vehicles  are  station  wagon* 
and  about  a  third  of  actual  ambxUances  are 
more  than  ten  years  old. 

VARIOUS  SYeTEMS 

Across  the  nation,  according  to  the  U5. 
Public  Health  Service,  undertakers  stUl  pro- 
vide half  of  all  ambulance  service  and  there's 
quite  a  lot  of  variety  In  the  other  half.  Balti- 
more uses  a  system  much  like  that  In  Jack- 
sonville and  Houston,  having  studied  the 
Jacksonville  pattern.  Is  Installing  It.  Char- 
lotte, N.C..  gives  an  ambulance  franchise  to 
a  single  private  service  much  along  the  lines 
of  a  utility  under  public  supervision.  In 
Louisville.  Ky..  all  policemen  are  trained  in 
advanced  first  aid  aod  all  police  patrol  sta- 
tion wagons  are  Immedlatey  convertible  into 
ambulances.  Calls  for  help  go  to  the  p^ 
and  are  radioed  to  the  cars  on  patrol.  Port 
Dodge,  Iowa,  has  devised  a  system  of  special 
application  to  small  clUes.  Ten  men.  In  re- 
lays, staff  the  three  ambulances  and  «• 
trained  In  advanced  care  for  heart  patleott 
The  vehicles  are  kept  at  the  hoepltal  where 
the  men  work  as  orderUes  between  ambulance 
calls. 

These  examples,  plus  the  caee  history  m 
Jaokaonvllle,  show  that  there  are  oo  m^ 
teries  to  the  provision  of  the  kind  of  gooo 
ambulance  service  that  saves  lives  '"^•J'^ 
every  day.  Any  conamunity  with  the  will  w 
have  it  can  have  It.  But  It's  tragic  «h»t  « 
probably  will  take  more  unnecessary  deaiM 
to  Jolt  many  of  our  cities  into  action. 
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(fiom  the  National  Enquirer,  Mar.  26,  1971] 

i«jtrr  16  000  EMEUGXNCT  Calls  a  Yxab,  Btn^ 

Jacksonville's         Ambulancb         Skivice 

BJACHXS  Patixnts  m  AvxaAGX  of  4.2  MiN- 


ngtired  diesel  mechanic  George  P.  An- 
^rM.  64  threw  back  his  head  and  roared 
SSSSng  'the  night  he  "died."  It  happened 
in  JaSsonvUle,  Pla.,  at  6:30  pjn..  Dec.  6, 

George  and  his  wife  HetUe  had  Just  fln- 
„hed  coffee  and  cake  with  guests,  and  she 
saTcomlng  back  from  the  front  door  after 
seeing  them  off.  He  wa«  sitting  In  the  easy 
cjiair  in  the  Uving  room.  .,.,    ^     ^  ^     ^ 

"All  of  a  sudden  he  threw  his  head  back 
and  burst  out  laughing."  said  Hettle,  a  small 
,roman  with  gray  hair  and  gentle  eyes. 

"His  face  was  pale  and  he  was  gripping  the 
gU^  and  I  knew  something  terrible  was 
happening  inside  of  him.  My  Andy  was  hav- 
ing a  stroke." 

Hsttle  was  shaking  so  much  she  was  un- 
able to  dial  the  phone.  She  ran  next  door 
and  a  neighbor  called  the  Jacksonville  Fire 
Department  Emergency  Service.  The  time 
was  6:34  pjn. 

On  the  second  floor  of  dty  hall.  In  a  room 
TOlled  with  lights  and  switches,  a  man  puts 
down  the  phone  after  taking  George  Andrews' 
addrws.  At  the  same  time  he  presses  one  ol 
It  buttons. 

Several  miles  away  an  alarm  sounds  in 
a  flre  station  In  one  of  the  19  inner-city 
zones.  Two  men  scramble  Into  an  emergency 
ambulance  as  the  Andrews'  address  comes 
over  the  radio. 

Mrs.  Andrews  has  just  returned  to  her  hiis- 
band's  side,  when  two  firemen  suddenly  burst 
through  her  front  door  without  knocking. 
The  time  Is  6:37  pjn.,  three  minutes  from 
caU  to  help. 

One  man  carries  a  portable  radio,  oxygen 
cylinder  and  a  breathing  bag;  the  other 
brings  in  a  defibrillator,  dnig  kit,  stetho- 
scope, blood  preeeure  cuff  and  a  portable  te- 
lemeter. 

By  direct  radio  contact,  they  report  the 
victim's  condition  to  a  doctor  who  Is  wait- 
ing In  the  emergency  room  of  Manorial  Hoe- 
pltal. They  note  severe  pain  with  a  complete 
absence  of  pulse  and  breathing.  George  An- 
drews la  imconscious,  and  more  dead  than 
alive. 

The  throat  Is  cleared  and  the  patient  is 
given  oxygen  and  anti-shock  treatment  un- 
der continuous  radio  instruction  from  the 
doctor;  then  Andrews  is  carried  to  the  am- 
bulance. 

While  the  city  fiashes  past  the  ambulance 
window  at  the  legal  speed  limit,  Andrews  Is 
hooked  up  to  an  electrocardiogram  (EKG) 
machine  and  his  SK.O  is  transmitted  to  the 
hospital.  It  Is  read  and  Interpreted  by  a  doc- 
tor (one  of  four  on  the  full-time  emergency 
shift)  and  Instructions  are  relayed  back  to 
the  ambulance. 

Drugs  are  given;  there  Is  equipment  for 
intravenous  or  intramuscular  Injections,  If 
needed.  The  defibrillator  stands  ready,  to  be 
used  on  doctor's  orders  only.  It  will  elec- 
trically shock  Andrews'  laboring  heart, 
should  it  be  thought  necessary.  Andrews 
arrives  at  Memorial's  emergency  room  at 
8:44  p.m..  where  a  10-member  cardiac  team 
1»  already  aware  that  his  heart  is  In  ventricu- 
lar fibrillation— a  death  pattern. 

Meanwhile,  somebody  has  contacted  An- 
drews' doctor,  who  has  given  relevant  Infor- 
mation from  his  case  history  records.  The 
team  in  Boom  2.  designed  especially  to  re- 
ceive emergency  patients,  goes  to  work. 

The  time  Is  6:46  p.m.  It  has  taken  only 
la  minutee  to  get  George  Andrews  from  his 
living  room  to  the  hospital's  emergency 
room  Uble. 

George  Andrews  Is  alive  today,  although 
not  completely  well;  but  imder  JacksonvlUe's 
old  ambulance  system,  operated  by  Individ- 
ual funeral  home  directors,  he  would  moet 
cvtalDly  have  been  dead  and  long  buried. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

George  Andrews  Is  one  of  over  two  dozen 
people  alive  in  JacksonvUle  today  because  of 
a  new  concept  In  emergency  care  and  trans- 
portation. 

Dr.  Roy  Baker,  of  Jacksonville  Memorial 
Hospital,  maintains  that  hla  city  la  the  safest 
In  America. 

Capt.  John  M.  Waters,  director  of  pubUc 
safety,  says  of  his  government-run  operation : 
"Our  blggeet  advantage  is  that  we  can  keep 
our  staff  because,  as  firemen  to  start  with, 
ambulance  attendants  stay  with  us  for  26 
years. 

"There  Is  no  costly  retraining. 

"Also,  emergency  calls  are  received  direct 
to  our  center  from  the  caller.  They  do  not 
pass  through  a  central  communications  bu- 
reau, as  they  do  elsewhere,  and  we  are  not 
concerned  with  non-emergency  work." 

While  Jacksonville  has  the  advantage  of 
working  with  a  single  government  depart- 
ment, firemen  providing  emergency  ambu- 
lance service  must  cater  for  530,000  people 
spread  out  over  842  square  miles.  Their  aver- 
age response  time  (delay  from  when  the  caU 
is  made  to  when  the  ambulance  arrives)  for 
16,360  calls  last  year  was  4.2  minutes. 

An  emergency  ride  in  an  ambulance  In 
Jacksonville,  regardless  of  drugs  injected  or 
equipment  used,  is  (22.60.  but  the  actual  cost 
is  $36.50. 

JacksonvUle  started  turning  firemen  Into 
ambulance  attendants  over  two  years  ago. 
when  the  service  was  provided  by  the  town's 
funeral  homes.  Citizens  became  accustomed 
to  seeing  ambulances  race  each  other  to  the 
scene  of  accidents,  often  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  dead  than  the  injured. 

When  the  funeral  homes  threatened  Mayor 
Hans  G.  Tanzler  that  they'd  qvUt  imless  he 
gave  them  considerable  assistance,  he  picked 
up  the  phone,  called  the  fire  chief  and  said: 
"You're  In  the  ambulance  business.  When 
can  you  take  your  first  call?"  The  chief  took 
hlB  first  caU  within  the  hour  and  Jackson- 
ville's super-efflclent  service  was  born. 


F-RED  WILLIAMS  OF  WAHT  RADIO 
WINS  AWARD  FOR  RADIO  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 
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wealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  receive  this 
award  in  the  31  year  history  of  the  pre- 
sentations. 

My  congratulations  and  best  wlrfies  for 
future  service  go  out  to  Fred  Williams 
and  WAHT  radio. 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  21,  1971 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents  was  recently  chosen  to 
receive  one  of  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try's foremost  awards.  The  George  Foster 
Peabody  Award  for  Radio  Public  Service 
Programing  went  to  Fred  Williams  and 
WAHT  radio  in  Lebanon,  Pa. 

In  his  16  years  of  broadcasting,  Mr. 
Williams  has  received  more  than  40 
awards  and  citations  for  radio  journal- 
ism. But,  as  a  recipient  of  the  Peabody 
Award,  he  joins  the  select  company  of 
well-known  broadcasters  Uke  Walter 
Cronkite,  Chet  Huntley.  Harry  Reasoner, 
Edward  R.  Murrow,  and  many  others. 

This  latest  award  recogni2Ws  a  series  of 
programs  called  "Medical  Viewpoint" 
which  Mr.  Williams  created,  researched, 
wrote  and  produced  for  WAHT  radio. 
These  programs  explored  problems  and 
advances  in  the  areas  of  public  health, 
health  education  and  medical  science. 

I  think  the  signincance  of  the  Peabody 
Award  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  Fred 
Williams  Is  the  first  radio  journalist  and 
WAHT,  where  he  is  operations  manager, 
is  the  first  radio  station  in  the  Common- 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OP    mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSBTTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  have  done  In  previous  years,  we  mailed 
an  annual  questionnaire  to  all  postal 
patrons  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  MichigEin.  The  mailing  was 
March  15  and  most  returns  were  re- 
ceived in  the  2  weeks  thereafter.  As 
usual,  tabulation  was  done  by  an  In- 
dependent concern  in  the  Washington 
area.  There  were  155,000  sent  out  and 
13,500  were  returned.  About  23,000  per- 
sons actually  responded  because  the 
questionnaire  form  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  both  husband  and  wife  to 
answer.  Complete  results  of  the  survey 
are  as  follows: 

COMPLETE  RESULTS  OF  SURVEY 


Yes 


No 
No  opioion 


34.02       5.14 


54.97      13.56 


33.09 

17.08 

44.88 

5.43 

5.72 

5.99 

9.48 

12.18 

32.00 

13.74 

1.  President  Nixon  has  proposed  rtv- 

enue  sharing  with  the  States.  Do 

you  favor  this  legislation? 60.82 

2.  Do  you  support  a  national  health 

insurance  program— 
(i)  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, providing  care  to 
all  U.S.  residents  end 
financed  by  payroll  and 

income  taxes? 31.44 

(b)  that  would  require  ell  em- 
ployers to  provide  private 
health  Insurance, 
financed  by  contributions 
of  both  the  emptoyer 
and  emptoyee? 49.82 

3.  Do  you  believe  the  President's 

vietnamization  policy  is  mrking?.  49. 69 

4.  Should  the  new  Ftdertl  welfare 

program — 

(a)  emphasize  work  as  a  condi- 

tion for  assistance? 88.29 

(b)  require  job  training  when 

appropriate? 7133 

(c)  be  limited  only  to  the  sick 

anddiubM? 54.26 

(d)  provide  benefits  to  all  in- 

comes below  the  poverty 

iwtir 48.30 

5.  Since  Congress  has  passed  legisla- 

tion wtneh  allows  18-year-olds  to 

vote  for  Federal  officen,  wouM 

you  favor  a  U.S.  constitutiWMl 

amendment  to  allow  the  18-vear- 

old  to  vote  in  State  and  local 

elections? 64.13 

6.  Would  you  favor  w*|e  tml  price 

controls  as  a  meain  to  combat 
inflation? 78.24 

7.  Should  the  United  SUtes  placa  t 

fixed  limit  on  imports  of  foreign 
agriculture  produeb? 82.22 

8.  Would  you  favor  pladns  Import  r»- 

strtetkins  on  goodi  mat  tend  to 
put  American  products  at  a  oooi- 
petjtive  disadvantage  in  the  Amer- 
ican martcet? 82.52 

9.  Would  you  favor  amending  the  Social 

Security  law  to  provide  for  buHt- 
incest-ef-nvingadjuttments? 87.02 

10.  Would  you  be  wiHing  te  pey  more 

tor  products  end  services  (autos. 
gas,  etectridtv,  etc)  if  they 
vrould  be  made  virtually  pollu- 
tion (rte? 79.04 


37.71      13.99 


34.80 

1.07 

20.17 

1.59 

15.68 

2.10 

16.07 

1.41 

11.86 

1.16 

19.41       1.53 
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THIS  TIME  LET  US  PLAY  TO  WiN 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

together  and  decide  what  our  Asian  poUcy 
ought   to   be.   Then,   as   we   return   China's 
serves,  let's  make  sure  that  we  are  volleying 
to  Implement  that  policy. 
This  time  let's  play  to  win  I 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
visit  of  the  American  ping-pong  teajm  to 
China  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est and  concern  among  many  Americans. 
The  question  haa  been  asked  many  times 
what  is  behind  this  sudden  change  in 
atUtude  by  Red  China.  A  most  tho^ight- 
ful  analysis  of  some  of  the  reasons  i  back 
of  the  visit  and  its  possible  effect  oil  our 
future  Involvements  In  Asia  Is  ably  dis- 
cussed In  the  following  editorial  froip  the 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  News  Journal.  I  enthu- 
siastically recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  study  and  consiflera- 
tion: 

This  Timb  Lrr  Us  Plat  To  Wm 

One  of  the  keys  to  success  In  International 
diplomacy  Is  to  know  what  you  want.  When 
the  goal  is  definite,  there  Is  opportunity  for 
almost  infinite  maneuvering  to  achieve  It. 

Tou  can  even  invite  the  fellows  o^  for 
ping  pong.  I 

Bed  China  clearly  knows  what  it  'wants 
from  the  United  States.  It  feels  this  «an  be 
achieved  more  successfully  by  ending  Chi- 
nese isolation  than  by  continuing  14. 

The  first  move  Is  Innocuoxis,  almosf  sUly, 
in  view  ol  the  Issues  at  stake.  But  thfc  Chi- 
nese know  the  value  of  patience.  If  the  U.S. 
Ping  Pong  Team  tour  goes  off  nicely— that  is 
if  It  gets  favorable  publicity  for  Chlna^-then 
the  next  move  can  be  carefully  plotted. 

What  Is  China's  goal  In  thus  responding 
to  President  Nixon's  broad  hints  ovfcr  the 
past  months  that  the  U.S.  Is  ready  to  taodtfy 
Its  attitude  toward  Bed  China?  ' 

Some  observers  feel  that  the  first  Chinese 
goal  Is  economic. 

Trade  with  the  U.S.  could  be  profitable. 
The  U  3.  has  surplus  food  and  ample  >nanu- 
factured  Items.  China  has  raw  materlklB  for 

China  could  also  profit  by  direct  \^£.  in- 
vestment in  new  manufacturing  fajclUtles 
in  Mao's  vast  backward  country.  The  trick 
vrtU  be  not  only  to  control  U.S.  Investments 
but  to  expropriate  them  when  the  lime  is 

But  there's  another  angle:  JapanJ 
The    Japanese    have    prospered    mightily 
since  World  War  U  through  world  aid  U.S. 
trade  They  have  also  saved  money  on  arma- 
ments, enjoying  mlUtary  protection  lat  the 

expense  of  American  taxpayers.  i 

Now  Japan  Is  ready  to  handle  Its  a(wn  de- 

The  Chinese  are  well  aware  that  tl|e  same 
weapons  that  defend  Japan  can  be  txsed  to 
Invade  the  resources-rich  Chinese  ma(lnland. 
An  American  commercial  involvemlent  in 
China  plus  resultant  poUtlcal  amltyj  would 
give  the  U.S.  an  interest  In  the  deflense  of 
China  against  Japanese  assault.         , 

Now  then  If  the  U.S.  is  about  to  enier  this 
Chinese  ping  pong  game,  what  are  ou^  goals? 

We'd  better  have  some,  and  be  pretty  clear 
about  them.  Getting  drawn  Into  a  new  Asian 
involvement  through  China  could  m>ke  our 
misadventure  In  Vietnam  look  Uke,a  bowl 
of  tepid  bird's  nest  soup.  In  another  genera- 
atlon  we  could  find  ourselves  locked  In  a 
struggle  on  China's  side  against  botl^  Japan 
and  Bussia. 

It's  all  very  weU  to  say,  as  President  NUon 
has,  that  a  nation  containing  as  mucb  of  the 
world's  population  as  China  should  be  an 
open  participant  In  world  affairs.  Bmt  there 
is  a  lot  more  than  that  behmd  Ohln»'8  Invi- 
tation to  play  ping  pong 

The  President  and  those  Congressaen  who 
are  alw*"    loudmouthlng  him  had  b«tter  get 


FEDERAL   COMMUNICATIONS   COM- 
MISSION CENSORSHIP 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CAUFO&NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Pebru 
ary  of  this  year.  "Homefront,"  a  publica 
tion  of  the  Institute  for  American  De- 
mocracy which  appears  to  be  primarily 
dedicated  to  campaigning  against  what  it 
regards  as  "the  right  wing"  in  America, 
filled  more  than  half  its  issue  with  a  re- 
view and  acclamation  of  the  steps  being 
taken  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  force  broadcasting  sta- 
tions seen  as  politically  or  religiously 
"conservative"  off  the  air. 

The  publication  reviewed  not  only  the 
FCC's  refusal  to  renew  the  license  of 
Brandywine-Main  Line  Radio,  Inc.,  to 
operate  Station  WXUR  in  Media.  Pa.— 
see  my  newsletter  70-9,  September  9, 
1970 — a  decision  reaffirmed  February  3 — 
but  also  the  recent  FCC  hearings  on 
whether  to  take  the  same  action  against 
Station  KAYE  in  Puyallup,  Wash.,  and 
Station  WMUU  on  the  campus  of  Bob 
Jones  University  in  Greenville,  S.C. 

In  the  WXUR  and  KAYE  cases,  the 
FCC  is  acting  on  the  basis  of  its  so-called 
Fairness  Doctrine  which  requires  every 
broadcasting  station  to  "seek  affirma- 
tively to  encourage  and  implement  the 
presentation  of  contrasting  viewpoints." 
In  the  first  place,  this  assumes  the  equal 
validity  of  every  viewpoint,  regardless  of 
objective  standards  of  right  and  wrong. 
Secondly,  as  the  findings  in  the  WXUR 
case  make  very  clear,  it  means  that  the 
FCC  sets  itself  up  as  a  judge  of  what  is  a 
controversial  issue  upon  wliich  contrast- 
ing viewpoints  must  be  broadcast,  and 
how  much  time  must  be  given  to  the  con- 
trasting viewpoints.  Its  rulings  In  the 
WXUR  case  were  even  extended  to  the 
content  of  religious  programs.  When  the 
licensee  objected,  the  FCC  responded 
with  this  statement: 

Brandywlne  contends  that  for  ua  to  pierce 
its  claim  that  Dr.  Mclntlre's  programs  were 
devotional,  and  to  decide  for  ourselves 
whether  or  not  controversial  issues  were  dis- 
cussed on  these  programs,  would  constitute 
an  unconstitutional  abridgment  of  freedom 
of  religion.  We  disagree.  It  la  no  more  an 
abridgment  of  freedom  of  religion  than  of 
freedom  of  speech. 

Whether  it  is  actually  imconstitu- 
tional,  nobody  really  knows  in  these  days 
when  the  Constitution  is  what  five  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  may  feel  like  at  any 
given  moment.  But  whatever  else  this 
FCC  policy  is  or  is  not.  I  fail  to  see  how  it 
can  actuaUy  be  "fair."  or  actually  allow 
for  freedom  of  speech. 

Most  statements— virtually  all  wliich 
are  interesting  enough  to  be  worth  broad- 
casting— are,  or  could  be  considered,  in 
some  way  controversial.  To  allow  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  decide  which  of  these 
statements  can  be  made  only  if  free  rc- 
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buttal  time  is  offered,  is  to  give  that  agen- 
cy in  reaUty  the  power  of  censorship. 
As  the  current  pattern  of  FCC  license  re- 
newal hearings  shows,  that  power  is  now 
being  used.  It  is  most  imlikely  to  be  used 
against  the  presently  dominant  ideology 
in  our  communications  media,  but  rather 
is  silencing  the  few  remaining  voices 
which  speak  out  unashamedly  for  the 
values,  the  system  of  Government  and 
way  of  life  which  made  this  Nation  great. 

Some  believe  that  a  major  effort  should 
be  made  to  pressure  the  FCC  to  apply  its 
'Fairness  Doctrine"  the  other  way, 
against  the  anti-American  broadcasters. 
It  can  do  no  harm  to  try,  so  long  as  the 
FCC  has  this  power  and  is  using  it.  But 
the  power  itself  should  not  exist.  If  we 
mean  what  we  say  about  freedom  of 
speech  and  religion,  it  ought  to  apply  to 
radio  broadcasters  as  well  as  newspaper 
and  book  publishers.  They  should  be 
free  to  present  their  own  views  at  their 
own  expense. 

I  have  introduced  HJl.  6887  for  this 
purpose,  to  strip  the  FCC  of  its  power 
to  deny  license  renewals  to  broadcasting 
stations  on  the  basis  of  the  political, 
ideological,  or  religious  content  of  any  of 
their  programs,  so  long  as  the  individual 
or  group  conducting  the  broadcast  has 
not  been  convicted  of  Ubel  or  slander  in 
a  court  of  law,  and  does  not  advocate 
violation  of  law  over  the  air  waves. 
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Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  ques- 
tioning has  arisen  lately  concerning  the 
value  of  black  banks  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  communities  which 
they  serve — a  questioning  with  which  I 
do  not  agree. 

A  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Andrew  Brimmer,  went  so  far  as 
to  describe  black  banks  as  "essentially 
ghetto  ornaments." 

What  real  value  do  these  banks  hold? 
An  answer  to  this  question  was  published 
in  the  January  17,  1971,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  in  an  article  written  by 
the  distinguished  Dr.  Edward  D.  Irons, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Bank- 
ers Association. 

Dr.  Irons,  in  the  arUcle,  "Serious  Error 
Distorts  Brimmer's  Black  Bank  Anal- 
ysis," convincingly  argues  the  case  for 
black  banks,  disputing  the  "ghetto  orna- 
ment" position  which  radically  down- 
grades these  banks'  importance. 

Dr.  Irons  is  a  former  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Busmea 
Administration  at  Howard  University. 
His  article  follows: 

Seeiotjs  Ekbob  Distorts  Bbimmm's  ButX 
Bank  Analysis 
(By  Edward  D.  Irons) 
In  a  democracy,  divergence  of  opj"}®^  '"^ 
natviral    consequence    of    the    ^'*®**^i; 
speech.    In   such   an   environment,   docton 
disagree,  lawyers  disagree,  historians,  econo- 
mists and  bankers  dlsi^ree.  This  dlver^nw 
is  common  even  given  the  same  sets  of  r«c" 
A  most  recent  occurrence  of  this  phenome- 
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-«n  «s  Governor  Andrew  Brimmer's  (th« 
^  black  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
°^jA)  view  that  black  banks  are  ornamenU 
fftoe  ghetto,  with  Uttle  potential  aa  In- 
gtiuments  of  economic  development. 

Thus  while  Governor  Brimmer  Is  entitled 
to  his  opinion,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
JjctB  indicates  that  Brimmer's  analysto  of 
blick  banks  suffers  from  serious  analytical 
mors  Because  of  his  analytical  errors.  It  Is 
mv  opinion  that  Brimmer's  conclusions  re- 
aaidlng  black  banks  are  distorted  about  the 
nresent  and  myopic  about  the  future.  Equal- 
17  fallacious  is  his  assumption  that  com- 
mercial banks,  black  or  otherwise,  by  them- 
jelves  are  Instniments  of  economic  develop- 
ment The  process  of  economic  development 
requires  a  complex  Interaction  of  all  the 
flnanclal  institutions  In  oui  economics  sys- 
tem coupled  with  a  baUnced  Infra-structure 
fostered  by  an  active  participation  of  the 
government  on  all  levels. 

In  addition.  Brimmer's  analysis  suffers 
from  the  vacuum  syndrome.  He  makes  no 
effort  to  analyze  the  cause-effect  relationship 
of  the  environment  within  which  these  banks 
oper»te,  or  the  Impact  of  past  public  policy 
of  social  mores  on  these  banks.  His  con- 
clusions, therefore,  can  at  best  be  considered 
gterUe. 

Regarding  the  analytical  error.  Governor 
Brimmer  incorrectly  lumps  both  newly  char- 
tered banks  and  mature  banks  In  the  same 
category.  He  then  analyzes  their  asset  man- 
agement experience  and  their  operating  ex- 
perience (income  and  expense) .  Most  serious 
students  of  banking  know  that  the  above 
management  functions  vary  markedly  be- 
tween newly  chartered  banks  and  mature 
banks.  For  example.  In  the  management  of 
their  assets,  new  banks  typically  cannot  In- 
vest their  fvmds  In  loans  In  their  market  area 
as  rapidly  as  they  come  In  during  their  early 
years.  As  a  consequence,  they  generally  buy 
government  securities  or  participate  with 
other  banlcs  in  loans  outside  their  areas. 
This  pattern  is  continued  until  the  new  bank 
has  gotten  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Its 
market  to  prudently  place  moet  of  Its  loan 
portfolio  within  Its  market  area.  This  pat- 
tern frequently  dilutes  earnings  potential 
while  the  expenses  of  the  bank  continue  at  a 
relatively  fixed  level.  This,  then,  accounts  for 
the  difference  in  asset  management  of  new 
banks  as  well  as  expense-revenue  relation- 
ship vls-a-vls  mature  banks.  In  1969,  newly 
chartered  banks  represented  67  per  cent  of 
total  deposits  of  black  banks.  Thus,  to  put 
them  together  In  one  analytical  framework 
can  only  lead  one  to  spurious  conclusions. 

In  1968,  Brimmer  Issued  a  statement  to 
the  public  that  black  banks,  on  balance, 
were  in  the  red.  He,  therefore,  questioned 
whether  such  banks  should  be  encouraged  as 
8  matter  of  public  policy.  The  facts  that  led 
Brimmer  to  his  conclusion,  again  spurlovisly, 
was  that  of  the  20  banks  then  in  existence, 
nine  were  new  chartered  averaging  2.7  years 
of  age,  operating  In  the  normal  deficit  period 
for  new  banks.  Regulatory  agencies  typically 
require  organizers  of  new  banks  to  allow  for 
three  years  of  deficit  operation  In  the  esti- 
mation of  the  initial  capital  base.  One  need 
not  be  an  Einstein  to  reason  that  the  mature 
banks  would  have  had  to  outperform  the 
proverbal  "magician"  to  stay  In  business  as 
long  as  they  have,  while  "on  balance"  being 
In  the  red  during  that  period. 

Similarly,  In  his  paper  which  he  read  last 
week  at  the  American  Economic  Association 
meeting,  he  concluded  that  black  banks  ap- 
pear to  be  about  one-quarter  to  one-third  as 
profitable  as  the  nation's  banks  generally. 
Ironically,  this  Is  an  Improvement  of  the 
experience  of  black  banks  over  1968  even 
using  Brlminer's  standards.  However,  hla 
uialytlcal  methodology  suffers  from  the  same 
wrors  which  he  made  two  years  earlier.  The 
phenomenon  which  prevented  Brimmer's 
conclusions  from  being  the  same  as  two 
years  earUer,  was  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Mwly  chartered  banks  which  he  had  In- 
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eluded  in  his  analysis  two  years  earUer  had 
broken  even  and  begun  to  operate  profitably. 
Nonetheless,  he  did  Include  five  banks  that 
were  chartered  since  his  last  analysis  whose 
average  age  was  1.6  years  old.  Typically,  new 
banks  require  about  three  years  to  break 
even  and  begin  operating  profitably. 

It  must  be  emphasized  here  that  using 
averages  with  a  small  universe  coupled  with 
widely  varying  magnitudes,  as  In  the  case  of 
black  banks,  can  easily  lead  one  to  a  spurious 
conclusion,  however  unintentloned.  For  ex- 
ample, given  five  banks;  four  banks  with 
$300,000  capital  and  one  with  a  million  dol- 
lars In  capital;  assume  that  the  four  banks 
with  capital  of  $200,000  each  earn  10  per 
cent  on  capital  or  after  taxes  and  that  the 
million  dollar  bank  Incurs  a  10  per  cent 
deficit  on  Its  capital.  If  one  simply  averages 
the  aggregate  return  on  Investment  of  these 
five  banks,  he  will  conclude  that,  on  balance, 
these  five  banks  are  one  per  cent  In  the  red. 
The  facts  are  that  foiir  of  these  banks  made 
a  normal  profit  and  one  Is  unprofitable. 

Of  course,  no  one  who  examines  the  facts 
objectively  could  conclude  that  black  banks, 
on  the  average,  earn  as  much  profit  as  banks 
generally.  To  understate  these  profits  by  one 
third  to  one  half  as  does  Governor  Brimmer, 
Is  to  drastically  distort  the  total  perspec- 
tive of  these  banks  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
The  facts  are  that,  If  one  Includes  all  black 
banks  that  are  five  years  or  more  in  age,  he 
will  find  that  during  the  last  ten  years,  black 
banks,  whUe  profitable,  have  earned  about 
three  points  leas  on  their  capital  than  banks 
generally.  In  this  regard.  In  1969,  of  the  18 
black  banks  that  were  five  years  In  age  or 
more,  eight  of  these  banks  have  return  on 
Investment  In  excess  of  10  per  cent  with  a 
range  up  to  14  per  cent. 

Brimmer  concludes  that  since  black  banks 
cannot  serve  as  significant  instruments  of 
economic  development,  (I.e.,  Invest  in  equi- 
ties) a  new  Institution  should  be  created  to 
serve  *'*^^''  need.  He  then  suggested  that  a 
domestic  Edge  Act  Company,  patterned  after 
the  international  Edge  Act  Companies,  should 
be  established.  Edge  Act  Companies  are  Inter- 
national subsidiaries  of  major  money  market 
banks  of  the  United  States  with  authority 
to  Invest  In  equities  In  the  countries  where 
they  operate.  The  fallacy  of  Brimmer's  think- 
ing becomes  apparent  again.  Even  If  these 
institutions  were  established,  they  would  not 
supplant  the  commercial  banking  functions. 
The   commercial    banking   functions   would 
still  have  to  be  carried  on  by  a  commercial 
bank  either  by  a  black-controlled  bank  or 
branches  of  a  major  bank,  as  has  been  true 
In  the  past  as  well  as  today.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  Is  an  economic  development 
Instrument  already  available  to  major  banks 
that  would  render  the  same  service  as  an 
Edge   Company,   that   Is,   the   bank   related 
Small  Business  Investment  Company  (8BIC) . 
This  type  corporation  has  been  avaUable  to 
the  banking  Industry  for  11  years.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  permit  the  banks  to  Invest  in 
equities  of  their  choice  In  small  business.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  number  of  major  banks 
currently  have  wholly  owned  SBIOs.  Others 
have  organized  consortia  to  establish  SBIOs. 
At  any  rate,  while  there  is  nothing  legaUy 
wrong  with  the  establishment  of  a  domestic 
Edge  Company,  It  would  seem  to  me  that,  at 
best.  It  would  become  a  redundant  financial 
Institution  in  our  system.  Thus,  while  one 
can   heartily    agree   with   Brimmer   that   a 
soxirce  of   equity  capital   Is   needed  In  the 
markets  served  by  black  banks,  one  must 
rationally  conclude  that  equity  Institutions 
cannot  supplant  commercial  banks,  white  or 
black. 

Perhaps  more  Important  than  the  current 
status  of  black  banks  Is  the  trend  of  these 
banks  and  how  they  got  that  way.  Only  after 
one  views  these  banks  In  proper  p«r^)ectlve 
can  the  rede  of  these  banks  become  apparent. 
After  ttilrty  virtually  dormant  years,  the 
last  two  thirds  of  the  decade  of  the  19eO'B  saw 
the  organization  of  more  black  banks  than 
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any  prior  period  •ince  the  early  1900'8.  By 
the  end  of  June  1970,  there  were  twenty-six 
black-oontroUed  banks  in  the  United  Statee. 
Moet  of  these  banks  (16)  have  been  organized 
aliMje  1968.  If  this  number  does  not  sound 
impressive  in  rrtatlon  to  the  more  than  13,000 
banks  currentiy  in  the  U.S.,  it  isnt.  When 
viewed  with  the  perspective  of  history  of 
black  banks,  however,  the  advent  of  this  In- 
oreaaed  number  suggests  a  mloroecoplc  revo- 
lution. 

Briefly,  these  banks  may  be  coiuidered  on 
emers;ing  new  industry  within  an  industry, 
struggling  uHth  all  the  probUmt  common  to 
any  new  industry.  TheoretloaUy,  there  should 
be  no  need  for  these  banks.  The  paradox, 
which  these  banks  create  In  our  "free  enter- 
prise system,"  stems  from  historical  societal 
mores  and  public  policy  that  decreed  that 
blacks  and  other  minorities  had  no  place  in 
the  bankmg  Industry,  as  workers,  as  man- 
agers, or  as  owners  of  banks.  While  these 
walls  are  cracking  slowly,  their  legacy  hange 
heavUy  over  this  emerging  new  industry. 

The  operating  experience  of  black  banks 
reflects  the  total  environment  In  which  they 
operate,  "mus,  while  Wack  banks  generate 
the  same  relative  amount  of  income  on  their 
assets  as  do  banks  of  similar  size  in  the  in- 
dustry, it  costs  Wack  b«UQks  on  an  average 
16%  more  to  manage  their  assets.  This  ad- 
ditional operating  cost  foe  black  banks  is  due 
primarily  to  small  high  activity  deposit 
accounts,  which  average  approximately  one 
half  of  similar  size  banks  In  the  UB. 
with  a  concomitant  of  higher  personnel 
costs.  In  addition,  the  loan  losses  Incurred 
by  black  banks  Is  two  and  one  half  times 
as  high  as  banks  generally.  The  upshot 
of  this  cost  differential  and  higher  loss  ex- 
perience for  black  banks  Is  lowered  retvim 
on  capital  as  pointed  out  above. 

With  the  above  background,  what  about 
the  future  of  Wack  banks?  What  Is  the  na- 
ture of  the  market  they  serve?  What  rtrie 
does  size  play?  What  about  management?  Dc 
black  banks  serve  a  need?  Can't  big  banks 
meet  this  need  more  effectively?  Dont  Wack 
banks  contribute  to  a  separatist  phlloeophy? 

THXIB  MASKXT 

The  market  that  black  banlts  serve,  a 
product  of  total  society.  Is  one  In  which  the 
black  famUles  earn  40%  less  than  their  white 
counterpart,  maintain  only  one  third  as 
many  checking  and  savings  accounts,  and 
own  only  1.1%  of  liquid  assets  held  by  U.S. 
famlliee.  Moreover,  this  market  has  few  sig- 
nificant businesses. 

THXT   ARE  TOO  SMALL 

Black  banks.  In  general,  are  smaU.  These 
banks  are  increasing  in  size,  however.  In 
1960  for  example,  the  largest  black  bank  was 
$10  million  In  assets  compared  to  $46  mil- 
lion by  the  end  of  1970. 

However,  It  may  be  InstrucUve  to  point 
out  that  92%  of  banks  in  the  V3.  feU  below 
$50  mlUlon  m  assets  In  1969  while  86%  fell 
below  $26  million. 

WHAT    ABOUT    MANAOBMENTT 

Deprived  until  recently  of  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  experience  In  the  banking  In- 
dustry, blacks  have  not  acqviired  bank  man- 
agement experience  In  any  significant  num- 
ber. Wlthm  the  last  two  or  three  years,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  change  In  indtistry 
practice  vls-i-vls  blacks  in  management.  As 
a  result,  a  number  of  blacks  are  In  man- 
agement training  courses  throughout  the 
nation.  If  this  pattern  continues,  within  ten 
years  there  should  be  a  pool  of  trained  and 
experienced  black  management  at  aU  levels. 
In  addition,  black  banks  are  Increasingly 
using  white  management  personnel. 

DO   THXT    lOBT   A    NZXDT 

It  Is  unlikely  that  one  black  bank  in  each 
major  metropoUtan  dty  of  the  U.S.  will  ever 
meet  the  total  financial  needs  of  the  area: 
nor  Is  It  necessarily  desirable  that  such  a 
condition  would  obtain.  If  one  acoepts  the 
premise  that  the  general  population  needs  a 
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oommwclal  bank  that  is  convenient  Uid 
empathettc  to  lt«  financial  and  economio 
needs  ahould  the  bUcIt  poptUatlon  aaplie  to 
any  lesa?  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
black  population  of  the  United  States  U  in- 
creaalngly  relegated  to  highly  concentrated 
black  area*  Will  these  automatically  bave 
the  type  banking  service  referred  to  abo»e  as 
the  years  go  by?  Many  observers  have  aaked 
the  question.  "Cant  the  big  banks  meet  this 
need  better  than  the  neighborhood  back?' 
The  answer  to  that  queetlon  Is  an  empttaUo 
yes.  The  next  queetlon  becomes,  however, 
"Have  they  done  It?"  Perhaps  to  soma  de- 
gree they  have,  but  the  preponderanoB  of 
the  evidence  suggests  that  big  bank*,  by 
nature  or  by  policy  devote  a  relatively  snaU 
amount  of  their  loan  portfolio  to  small  Dusl- 
nessee.  irrespective  of  race. 

BLACK    aANKS    AS    SH>ABAT1ST» 

Some  observers  believe  that  the  develop- 
ment of  black  banks  creates  a  separatist 
philosophy.  Perhaps.  But  does  a  bank  con- 
troUed  by  Irishmen  create  a  separatist  pllllos- 
ophy?  Or  by  Germans?  Polish?  Italians?  If 
It  does,  should  we  not  dUmsjatle  aU  tho«  In- 
stitutions m  the  United  States  that  are  con- 
trolled by  a  particular  ethnic  group?  The 
wmala  of  baixklng  are  replete  with  evidences 
of  the  kind  of  ethnic  controls  suggested  above. 
For  the  first  time  In  history,  blacks  are  begin- 
ning to  move  In  that  direction.  Mu«t  we 
change  direction  at  this  time? 

"But  blacks  ahould  get  nuuugemenC  Jobs 
m  banks."  many  people  contend.  I  Would 
agree  wholeheartedly,  but  unless  they  also 
own  some  banks,  they  will  never  Inflpenoe 
what  happens  to  the  banking  assets.  And  \1 
history  U  any  teacher,  those  who  control  the 
finances  of  a  nation,  control  the  direction  of 
that  nation.  Up  to  this  point  In  our  history, 
blacks  have  been  left  out  of  this  centrol 
process.  What  blacks  are  saying  now  1&  "We 
want  In." 
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The  prospects  of  black  banks  In  the  TJnlted 
States  can  be  summed  up  In  two  words.  They 
are  a  "societal  contingency."  Today's  blaek 
banks  are  a  mirror  of  oontemporary  American 
society,  in  the  same  manner  as  Black  d^tors. 
Black  lawyers.  Black  businessmen  or  Black 
economisU.  They  reflect  aU  the  past  con- 
straints imposed  by  society.  Potentlalljt,  they 
can  be  as  sound  as  any  group  In  the  United 
States.  If  this  Is  to  happen,  however,  a  whole 
series  of  fundamental  actions  must  Uk^  place. 

1.  Public  policy  must  never  revert  \o  the 
pre- 1963  period  when  blacks  were  system- 
atically discouraged  from  seeking  charters. 

2.  The  fundamental  economic  unit  of  the 
black  community,  I.e..  the  family,  mu*  ulti- 
mately be  given  the  opportunity  to  earn  on  a 
parity  with  Its  white  counterpart,  tljereby, 
eUmlnatlng  the  40  percent  earnings  g^p  be- 
tween these  two  group*. 

3.  The  federal,  sUte,  and  local  governments 
must  begin  to  utilize  these  Institutions  as  de- 
positories In  the  same  manner  as  othen  banks 
are  used. 

4.  The  major  corporations  who,  t|at)ugh 
the  sale  of  their  products  In  theee  coi4munl- 
Ues  extract  substantial  sums  of  monegr  from 
tbem.  should  consider  using  these  b«nks  as 
depositories.  This  would  «err«  at  a  c<»tti»f«r- 
force  to  the  oontimuH  voeatth  outfiov  from 
these  srecM,  a  phenomenon  which  I  term  • 
ohronia  balance  of  payments  drain. 

5.  A  supply  of  venture  capital  njust  be 
made  available  to  the  markeU  served  by  black 
iMuiks  as  a  means  of  stlmtUatlng  lig^lflrent 
commercial  activity. 

6.  The  fledgling  start  toward  the  training 
and  upgrading  of  blacks  to  all  leveU  »f  bwi» 
management  must  accelerata  stgnHlcantly, 
and  continue  unabated. 

And  flnaUy,  once  these  banks  acd  the 
bankers  who  manage  them  become  accepted 
as  integral  parts  of  our  total  econoi*lc  sys- 
tem they  will  be  capable  of  renderliig  com- 
petitive service  to  every  sector  of  our  isoclcty. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  modern 
methods  of  merchandising  have  now 
made  it  possible  to  acquire  food  for 
thought,  as  weU  as  food  for  sustenance, 
at  almost  aU  of  our  local  grocery  stores. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  such  an  estato- 
lishment,  I  permitted  my  wife  to  push 
the  cart,  whUe  I  read  from  an  adver- 
tising "throw  away"  made  available  by 

the  store.  ^   ^    .^      .„    „ 

I    was    delighted    to    find    therein    a 
treatise  entitled  "The  Spoiled  Society. 
However.  I  would  like  to  add  my  2  cents 
worth  to  his  final  conclusions. 

It  is  obvoius  that  this  Nation  has  had 
too  many  years  of  regimentation :  too 
many  wars;  too  much  misuse  of  the  pub- 
lic trust;  too  many  help  agencl«;  and 
too  many  benefits  in  the  name  of  secu- 
rity All  have  worked  to  the  detriment 
of  individual  freedom,  and  the  detenora- 
Uon  of  the  Nation's  moral  stam^a.  is  it 
any    wonder    that    unrest    and    chaos 

prevfiil? 
The  article  follows: 

A  Spoilxd  Socixtt 
(By  Timothy  C.  Miller) 
America's  the  place  to  be.  It  U  a  wonderful 
country,  interested  In  the  welf aw  of  »^otuB- 
P^lnstknce,  If  I  were  to  list  all  the  gpvwn- 
ment  supported  "help  agencies"  I  could  print 
volumes  upon  volumes. 

It  has  been  said,  that  to  find  out  how  many 
friends  you  bave.  you  must  first  have  a  down- 
fLl  And.  in  America  there  wlU  always  be 
some  agency  to  help.  I  ask.  "How  much  good 
^om-&  agencies"  really  do?  In  s^e 
cases.  I  think  having  all  this  help  available, 
could  really  hurt  us. 
Let  me  illustrate. 

A  young  boy  full  of  life,  eager,  sits  In  his 
high  school  classroom  wondwlng  about  the 
many  thrills  and  excitements  of  the  adu  t 
world.  He  longs  for  the  freedom  an  adult 
suppoeedly  has.  He  would  like  to  be  free  from 
the  regulaUons  of  classroom,  studying  his- 
tory, biology,  engllah,  etc.  The  lure  of  free- 
dom, money,  a  car.  begins  to  fiU  his  mind  ^d 
be  feels  strongly,  the  temptation  to  quit,  ms 
thoughts  could  go  Uke  this.  "WeU."  He 
thinks,  "If  I  quit  now,  I  can  work  at  some 
Job  (any  Job  with  pay  looks  good  to  a  kid) 
and  maybe  buy  me  a  car.  man  then  I'U  be 
happy.  All  I  reaUy  want  la  to  be  free.  And  so 
what?  If  t>'t"g>'  do  not  work  out,  there's  al- 
ways the  chance  to  get  my  high  school  di- 
ploma later.  I  mean,  I  can  take  a  correspond- 
ence course." 

ThlB  Is  a  thought  which  goes  through  many 
a  young  boy's  mind.  It  Is  a  dangerous  thought 
inspired  by  our  "help  agencies."  I  wonder  how 
many  students  would  drop  out  of  school.  If 
they  knew  there  would  not  be  a  second 
chanoe?  And.  how  many  do  drop  out  of  school 
with  the  Intention  of  making  It  up  later? 

Many  employers  are  disillusioned  with  the 
thoaght  that  a  man  who  makes  up  his  high 
Tft>««ni  la  a  man  who  has  character.  They 
loeenn  this  folly  by  thinking  that.  If  a  man 
can  do  this  on  hia  own,  be  must  be  a  good 
worker.  lant  the  second  chance  an  advertise- 
ment, tbet  those  who  finish  high  school 
through  home  study,  are  most  likely  to  find 
better  Jobs,  **^^^  those  who  are  responsible 
onniigh  to  stay  In  aohocd? 

Is  it  good  to  always  have  someone  ready  to 
catch  you,  if  you  faU?  Struggling  after  a 
downfall  can  make  us  better  men. 
A  nice  clean  eat  kid  could  say  to  blmaelf , 


"Well,  I'll  try  drugs.  Maybe  heroin.  Because, 
if  it's  too  ntuch  for  me.  well,  the  govemmeat 
has  this  new  program  out.  which  can  help 
drug  addicts."  There  is  many  a  young  boy 
who  thinks  he  can  try  drugs,  feeling  that  the 
government  will  help  him  get  off  the  gtuit 
If  be  can't  handle  It.  I  wonder  how  many 
wovild  try  this  stuff,  if  they  knew  they  would 
never  get  a  second  chance?  It's  bad  enough 
that  our  help  agencies  only  help  ten  percent 
of  the  drug  addicts  they  see.  Sometimes  our 
"help  agencies"  can  be  an  InvlUtlon  to  try 
risky  things. 

"Why  should  I  pay  for  Uuurance?  '  a  frus- 
trated shop  worker  says.  "If  I  don't  like  my 
Job  or  I  get  hurt,  the  welfare  will  pay  for  It" 
And  they  wiU.  Welfare  doesn't  charge  pay- 
ments, they  make  them.  The  effects  of  thess 
thougbU  can  be  disastrous.  It  Is  true,  If 
we  get  hurt,  and  cant  work  the  welfare 
agency  wUl  pay  for  all  of  our  medical  blll» 
and  provide  for  us  untU  we  are  able  to  go 
back  to  work.  The  welfare,  apparently,  with- 
out knowing  It  U  the  best  Insurance  we  can 
have.  Why  worry  about  our  future,  ws  al- 
ways have  the  welfare?  I  wonder  how  many 
of  those  who  are  helped  by  welfare  would 
And  success  In  their  Jobs  If  nothing  were  of- 
fared  to  them  but  to  stick  it  out? 

You  are  a  lot  more  careful  when  climbing 
a  mountain,  than  you  are  swinging  from  a 
rope  above  a  soft  net.  U  that  net  wssnt 
there  to  catch  you.  you  would  not  be  so 
daring. 

It  U  indeed  sad.  when  a  man  reaches  re- 
tirement and  has  nothing.  We  sympathln 
with  him,  but  no  one  asked  him  way  he  has 
nothing.  He  had  aU  o«f  his  life  to  prepare,  and 
at  the  end  he  has  nothing.  I  feel  that  we 
should  help.  We  should  help,  sUnply  because 
he  needs  it.  But  if  there  were  no  help  avaU- 
able,  would  he  arrive  at  old  age  In  this  sUt« 
of  helplessness?  It's  ironic  that  the  help 
avalUble  for  an  aged,  is  considerably  lees  than 
the  welfare  available  to  the  young  and  able 
workers. 

"Don't  worry  citlBena,"  the  government 
says,  "regardless  of  the  nature  of  your 
uoubles  or  downfall,  there  Is  always  some 
way  out.  There  wlU  always  be  someone  to 
help  you.  So  go  ahead  and  take  all  the  rlBk 
you  want,  surely  someone  wUl  take  care  of 
you." 

It  U  true,  that  no  matter  how  much  help 
there  U.  there  is  suffering  in  drugs,  unem- 
ployment, and  unplanned  retirement.  But  I 
wonder,  however,  how  many  people  are  there, 
who  would  try  drugs.  If  they  knew  there  were 
ao  way  out?  How  many  would  try  unemploy- 
ment because  they  didn't  Uke  their  Job.  If 
there  was  nothing  available  to  hrip  him 
along.  There  are  many  questions  here,  but 
the  most  Important  one.  Is  how  much  good 
do  our  "help  agencies"  really  do?  I'm  afraid 
our  nice  sweet  society  U  a  Uttie  over-protec- 
tlve.  What  happens  when  a  mother  over- 
protects  her  children?  They  run  wUdI 
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CONGRESS   MUST    STAND   UP  FOR 
THE  RIGHT  OP  ALL  AMERICANS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   NIW    JKK8EV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1971 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  m-advised 
permission  that  enabled  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  Resurrection  City  in  1968  has 
come  back  to  haunt  us  and  will  conunue 
to  do  so  until  and  unleas  the  Congrea 
takes  legislative  action  promptly. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  a  three-judge 
contingent  of  the  UJ3.  Court  o' APP«^ 
after  only  30  minutes  of  delibe'*"^"^ 
overruled  a  lower  court  Wu°ctionana 
permitted  a  group  of  antiwar  prote««» 


til  camp  out  on  the  Mall.  It  is  absurd  that 
these  three  judges  so  lightly  dismissed 
J^^tter,  and  in  so  doing,  negate  the 
authority  of  the  executive  branch  in  en- 
forcing the  regulations  respecting  the 
me  of  public  lands  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  overnight  camping.  This 
iMue  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  freedoms  of  speech  and  assembly  and 
It  was  ludicrous  for  Judge  Leventhal  to 
guggest  that  this  particular  camp-out 
has  some  element  of  symbolic  value. 
Fortunately,  acting  in  the  interests  of 
gll  citizens  impartially,  Supreme  Court 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  has  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appefids  and  has  banned  overnight 
camping  on  the  Mall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  was  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  House  in  the  91st 
QoQgresE  to  prevent  another  Resurrec- 
tion aty.  Of  the  327  Members  of  the 
House  at  that  time  who  voted  for  the 
legislation,  291  are  Members  In  this  Con- 
gress. The  very  fact  that  the  courts  this 
veek  have  made  hash  of  the  present 
policy  respecting  overnight  camping  reg- 
ulations should  be  sufficient  evidence 
that  legislation  to  firm  up  this  policy  \b 
urgentiy  needed.  It  is  time  we  stand  up 
frr  the  rights  of  all  Americans  and  not 
Just  the  few  who  are  here  temporarily  to 
demonstrate  their  right  to  dissent. 

On  April  7,  1971.  Mr.  Scherlk  intro- 
duced a  bill  identical  to  the  measure  that 
the  House  passed  in  the  last  Congress. 
On  April  19,  Mr.  Wyldb  and  I  followed 
with  another  identical  bill  to  emphasize 
our  concern.  I  trust  tliat  other  Members 
will  follow  suit  and  that  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  will  give  prompt  con- 
sideration to  this  legislation. 


CBS  CAUGHT  IN  ANOTHER 
DISTORTION 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  ApHl  21.  1971 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  each 
passing  day.  I  find  out  what  real 
professionals  CBS  has — professionals  of 
misrepresentation,  that  is.  Of  course,  I 
am  referring  to  those  CBS  Individuals 
who  participated  in  the  discredited  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  an  antlmllltary 
editorial  which  the  network  labeled  a 
documentary. 

Wlxen  CBS  said  "a  special,  still  unpub- 
lished report  for  the  prestigious  20th 
Cmtury  Fund  estimates  the  real  total 
at  $190  million"— money  spent  on  public 
affairs— I  decided  to  write  the  organlza- 
tlOTi  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  that  study. 

I  have  received  a  reply  to  my  inquiry 
from  Mr.  M.  J.  Rossant.  director  of  the 
20th  Ceatury  Fund.  He  explains  that  the 
fund  did  finance  a  study  entiUed  "The 
Military  Establishment."  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Adam  Yarmolinsky  and  a  team 
of  collaborators.  The  fund  study  was 
published  prior  to  the  airing  of  the  CBS 
program,  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

There  is  one  inaccuracy.  CBS  said  the 
$190  million  figure  was  obtained  from  an 
unpublished  report  of  the  fund. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  published  re- 
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port  did  not.  and  I  repeat,  did  not  coi- 
tain  the  $190  million  flgm-e. 

Mr.  Rossant  says  that  the  figure  ap- 
peared in  research  done  for  the  study, 
and  that  the  fund  grants  independence 
to  its  research  directors  and  other  per- 
sonnel who  work  on  its  studies.  In  the 
case  of  the  military  study.  Mr.  Rossant 
notes  that  it  is  his  understanding  that 
one  or  more  of  the  researchers  involved 
with  it  was  interviewed  by  CBS  In  con- 
nection with  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon" program. 
I  quote  from  Mr.  Rossant's  letter : 
The  Fund  considers  that  these  researchers 
were  independent  personnel  with  respect  to 
the  Fund.  As  such,  they  have  the  right  to 
grant  Interviews  or  maKc  pubUc  their  views 
In  other  ways. 

Therefore,  we  have  another  CBS  mis- 
repreeentation.  The  $190  millloQ  figure  Is 
the  opinion  of  an  individual  researcher 
and  not  the  opinion  of  the  20th  Century 
Fimd. 

CBS  used  the  20th  Century  Fimd  to 
add  authenticity  and  credibility  to  its 
statement  that  the  Pentagon  spends  |190 
million  a  year  on  public  affairs,  when  in 
fact  the  fund  takes  no  responsibility  for 
that  figure  and  the  published  report  fi- 
nanced by  the  fund  did  not  use  it. 

In  my  opinion.  CBS  deliberately  misled 
the  public  on  this  issue  as  they  did  on 
many  others  in  the  broadcast. 

I  am  going  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  letter  I  wrote  to  the  20th 
Century  Fund  and  the  response  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Rossant  to  fully  inform 
everyone  on  this  situation: 

Apsn.  1.  1971. 
Mr.  N.  J.  RoussANT. 
The  Tioentieth  Century  Fund, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

DXAB  Ma.  Roussant:  In  the  CBS  program, 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  reference 
was  made  to  an  unpublished  report  of  The 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  which  shows  that 
the  PenUgon  wlU  spend  tl90  miUlon  on 
public  relations. 

Since  I  am  responsible  for  looking  Into 
such  matters  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  since  this 
Information  was  made  available  to  CBS,  I 
would  deeply  appreciate  receiving  a  copy  of 
the  report. 

AdditlonaUy,  I  would  like  to  know  If  the 
report  has  been  published  and  If  It  hasn^ 
do  you  expect  to  publish  It.  Please  furnish 
me  with  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
report  also. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

F.  EDWAan  HtSBST. 

Thb  Tv«NTirrH  CKNTtntT  Fohd, 

New  York.  N.Y..  April  10. 1971. 
Hon.  F.  Edwabo  HisxBT, 
The  House  of  RejrresenttttiveM. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deab  CoifOBCSSMAN  HAbkbt:  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  1  re- 
questing certain  Information  from  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund. 

The  Fund  financed  a  study  entitled  "The 
MUltary  Establishment,"  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Adam  Yarmolinsky  and  a  team  of 
collaboraitors  and  published  by  Harper  & 
Row  on  February  3,  1971. 1  am  sending  you  a 
copy  under  separate  cover. 

This  Fund  study  was  published  prior  to 
tae  airing  of  the  Col\unbla  Broadcasting 
System's  program  to  which  you  referred,  and 
did  not  contain  the  $190  mUUon  flgme  you 
mentioned. 

However,  the  Fund  has  ascertained  that 
such  a  figure  appeared  In  research  done  for 
the  study.  As  the  Fund  grants  Independence 
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to  Its  research  directors  and  other  personnel 
who  work  on  our  studies,  insisting  only  that 
statements  submitted  for  publication  are 
Justified,  It  is  common  practice  In  all  of 
our  projects  to  compile  material  that  does 
not  neoessarUy  appear  in  published  form. 
In  the  case  of  our  mUltary  study.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  one  or  more  of  the  re- 
searchers Involved  with  It  was  Interviewed 
by  CBS  In  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  its  television  program.  The  Fund  considers 
that  these  researchers  were  Independent  per- 
sonnel with  respect  to  the  Fund.  As  such. 
they  have  the  right  to  grant  Interviews  or 
make  public  their  views  In  other  ways. 

I  trust  that  this  information  and  the  copy 
of  the  Fund  study  being  sent  to  you  wUl  be 
a  satisfactory  response  to  your  Inquiry.  But 
If  I  can  be  of  any  further  help  to  you  and 
your  Committee,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  on  me. 

Sincerely. 

M.  J.  Rossant. 


DR.  JOHN  NEIHARDT,  POET 
LAUREATE 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF    NEBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  21,  1971 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
celebration  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  It 
is  a  celebration  of  a  magnificent  man 
and  his  work  on  this  earth. 

It  is  the  celebration  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Nebraska  Legislature  that  50  years 
ago  made  Dr.  John  Onetsenau  Nelhardt 
Nebraska's  poet  laureate. 

It  is  a  celebration  of  spring  and  youth, 
of  the  eternal  renewal  manifest  in  tins 
90-year-old  poet's  love  of  life. 

In  making  John  Nelhardt  our  poet 
laureate,  the  Nebraska  Legislature  said, 
50  years  ago,  that  he: 

Has  written  a  national  epic  wherein  he  has 
developed  the  mood  of  courage  with  which 
our  pioneers  explored  and  subdued  our 
plains,  and  thus  has  Inspired  In  Americana 
that  love  of  the  land  and  Its  heroes  whereby 
great  national  traditions  are  built  and 
perpetuated. 

How  relevant  those  words  sound  today. 

In  both  word  and  deed,  John  Nelhardt 
has  richly  shown  the  love  and  warmth 
and  faith  and  courage  so  needed  in  to- 
day's worli 

At  the  age  of  31.  John  Nelhardt  under- 
took to  write  the  American  epic.  Eighteen 
years  later  he  had  completed  his  mskJor 
work— "The  Cycle  of  the  West. "  Tills 
pioneer  epic  of  the  West — especially  the 
Ut)per  Missouri  Country — was  In  five 
parts:  "The  Song  of  Three  Friends", 
"Tlie  Song  of  Hugh  Glass".  "The  Song 
of  Jed  Smith",  "The  Song  of  the  Indian 
Wars",  and  "The  Song  of  the  Messiah." 

In  1953  'The  Cycle  of  the  West,"  was 
chosen  one  of  3,000  of  the  world's  best 
books  from  Homer  to  Hemingway — a 
span  of  3,000  years. 

Not  only  has  Dr.  Nelhardt  written 
magnificent  lyric  verse,  but  he  has  lived 
among  the  Sioux  Indians  and  truialated 
this  unusual  rapport  into  sensitive  and 
spiritual  Indian  prose. 

Dr.  John  Nelhardt  has  held  his  poet 
laureate  longer  than  any  other  man. 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  has  the  longest 
recorded  poet  laureate — 46  years  com- 
pared to  Dr.  Nelhardfs  60  years. 
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Mostly  self-educated,  this  amafcing 
man  was  for  12  years  the  Uterary  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch  and  poet 
in  residence  and  lecturer  in  English  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia 
for  16  years. 

Dr.  Neihardfs  many  honors  pale  bfside 
his  beautiful  years  with  his  wife— Mona 
Martlnsen,  a  sculptress  and  student  of 
Rodin.  They  married  in  1908.  and  liliere 
were  many  desolate  and  lonely  jfears 
after  her  death  in  1958.  , 

But  after  time  had  healed  the  ppen 
wound  of  his  los.  he  began  again  td  give 
of  himself  and  his  special  vision  to  young 
and  old  alike. 

Prom  Bess  EUeen  Day's  recent  laving 
story  of  Dr.  Nelhardt,  "The  Musjc  of 
What  Happens,"  comes  this  warm  i  por- 
trayal of  the  man: 

A  humanitarian  and  indeed  one  whol  loves 
hl«  feUow  man,  Dr.  Nelhardt  has  a  greatneea 
of  heart  and  understanding  that  equals  hl5 
greatness  In  the  poetic  arts,  whUe  hid  avid 
Ufe-long  pursuit  of  knowledge  has  paadfe  him 
a  noti-coulormlst  thinker  fajr  In  adva4ce  of 
his  contemporarlos.  and  a  wise  man  ind  a 
phUoeopher  as  weU  as  a  scholar.  Tlmje  has 
steeped  him  In  learning  and  wisdom  s^  that 
the  young  and  the  old  from  near  arid  far 
come  to  Ht  at  his  feet;  to  gath*  his 
thoughts;  acd  listen  to  his  song.  | 

Dr.  Neihardfs  work  has  brought 
meaning  to  many  people — 'to  tl^of®  f^ 
Bancroft,  Nebr.,  who  watched  hiln  in 
his  early  highly-producUve  yeard  and 
whose  children  and  grandchildrenl  keep 
alive  and  preserve  those  places  in  ^hich 
he  worked;  to  those  old  friends i  who 
have  watched  and  loved  his  worU  and 
who  now  sustain  him  in  his  90th  year; 
to  those  thousands  of  people  to  ^bom 
his  great  works  have  communicatefi  the 
spirit  and  beauty  of  his  vision;  afid  to 
individuals  like  you  and  me  who;  have 
been  honored  to  know  him  ever  so  sfight- 
ly  to  share  his  beautiful  work  and  to 
occasionally  see  and  feel  the  apaprk  of 
eternity  always  and  still  burning  iii  this 
most  special  of  Ood's  people.        j 

For  the  record,  I  should  like  to  iriclude 
a  biography,  a  Ust  of  works  and  a  chron- 
ology of  honors  and  activities  of  j  John 
a.  Nelhardt,  our  Poet  Laureatej,  our 
Prairie  Poet  and  Indeed  chronicler  of 
the  epic  spirit  of  America.  \ 

John  Gnhsknatj  NEraARDr:  Bioca.jpHT 
John  Gnelsenau  Nelhardt  was  bori  near 
Sharpsburg,  minols  on  January  8. 188t  third 
child  of  Nicholas  Nathan  Nelhardt  an4  Alice 
Culler  Nelhardt.  In  1888  the  family  moved 
to  a  sod  house  In  northwestern  Kansas, 
moving  from  there  to  Kansas  City  In  1888.  In 
1891  he  moved  with  hU  mother  and  ttotera. 
Lulu  and  Grace,  to  Wayne,  Nebraska,  where 
he  attended  a  pioneer  college,  gracjuatlng 
with  a  B.S.  degree  at  the  age  of  slrtetn.  His 
first  book,  The  Divine  Enchantment,  based 
on  vedanta  phlloeophy,  was  finished  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  and  publlahed  at  nineteen. 

After  teaching  a  coxmtry  school  fpr  two 
terms,  he  moved  to  Bancroft,  Nebraska 
where  he  worked  with  an  Indian  trader 
among  the  Omahas.  later  editing  a  coun- 
try weekly,  the  Bancroft  Blade,  for  several 
years.  Thereafter  he  devoted  his  time  to 
the  writing  of  fiction  and  lyric  ver*  with 
rapidly  lncre«lng  national  suooees.  During 
this  time  he  lived  much  among  th^  Sioux 
Indiana,  becoming  an  authority  oi|  their 
traditions  and  customs. 

He  was  married  In  1908  to  Mona  llartln- 
sen  (1884-1988),  sculptreBB  and  stnient  of 
Bnriin.  daughter  of  Rudolph  Ylncant  ICartln- 
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sen.  Their  children  are  Enid,  Sigurd,  HUda, 
and  Alice.  ^^  ^ 

In  1912,  at  the  age  of  31.  Neihardt  began 
writing  his  major  work,  A  Cycle  of  the  West, 
to  which  he  devoted  eighteen  years.  In 
1921  he  was  made  Poet  Laureate  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska  by  legislative  enactment.  He 
was  literary  editor  of  the  St.  LouU  Poit- 
Dispatch  from  1926  to  1988,  and  poet  In 
residence  and  lecturer  in  EngUsh  at  the 
University  of  Mlssoxxrl,  Columbia  from  1949 
to  1966. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  NaUonal  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  New  York,  and  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Arte  axid  Let- 
ters, New  York,  and  of  the  IntemaUonal 
Instltue  of  Arts  and  Letters,  Llndau,  Ger- 
many a  member  and  founder  of  The  Weat- 
erners;  vlce-preeldent  for  the  Middle  West 
of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America;  and  a 
former  chancellor  of  the  Academy  of  Amer- 
ican Poets.  Among  other  honors  are  the 
Poetry  Society  national  prize,  1919;  gold 
medal,  foremost  poeit  of  the  nation.  Poetry 
Center,  New  York,  1919;  first  civilian  mem- 
ber. Order  of  Indian  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  1927;  bronze  bust  placed  In  the 
State  Capitol  BuUdlng,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
1961;  first  Sunday  In  August  named  annual 
Nelhardt  Day  In  Nebraska  by  the  governor's 
proclamation,  1968;  Prairie  Poet  Laureate 
of  America  by  designation  of  Poets  Laureate 
International,  1968.  One  of  the  most  out- 
standing honors  was  the  choosing  of  A 
Cycle  of  the  West  by  consensus  of  expert 
opinion  as  one  of  the  three  thousand  best 
books  in  the  three  thousand  years  from 
Homer  to  Hemingway. 

Honorary  degrees  include  Lltt.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  1917;  IiL.D.,  Crelghton 
University,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  1936;  and  Lltt. 
D..  University  of  Missouri,  1946. 

Author  of  some  twenty-five  volumee  of 
poetry,  fiction  and  phlloeophy,  Nelhardt 
makes  his  home  with  Myrtle  and  JuUus 
Young  In  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

John  O.  NnHAaor  (1881  — ) 
1900,  "The  Divine  Enchantinent." 
1902,  "A  Bundle  of  Myrrh"  (6  coplee  prmted 
on  author's  press) . 

1907,  "A  Bundle  of  Myrrh." 
1907,  "The  Lonesome  Trail." 

1909,  "Man  8ong." 

1910,  "The  River  and  I"  (Rev.  edition 
1937). 

1911,  "The  Dawn  Builder." 

1912,  "The  Stranger  at  the  Gate." 

1913,  "The  Death  of  Agripplna." 

1914,  "Life's  Lure." 

1915,  "The  Song  of  Hugh  Olaae"  (Hev. 
edition  for  schools  1919). 

1916,  "The  Quest"  (ooUected  poems) . 

1919,  "The  Song  of  Three  Friends." 

1920,  "The  Splendid  Wayfaring." 

1921,  "Two  Mothers"  (drama  and  "Laureate 
Address." 

1925,  "The  Song  of  the  Indian  Wars"  («kn- 
notated  for  schools  1928) . 

1926,  "Poetic  Values." 
1926,  "Collected  Pooma." 
1926,  "Indian  Tales  and  Others." 
•1932,  "Black  Elk  Speaks":   Tranalatlona, 

1953   German   "Ich  Rufe   Meln   V<Hk";    1963 
Flemish  "Zwarte  Eland  Spreek";  1963  Dutch 
"Zwarte  Eland  Spreekt";   1968  Italian  "Alee 
Nero  Parla";  1969  Danish  "Black  Elk  Taler"; 
1970  Swedish  translation. 
1935,  "The  Song  of  the  Meealah." 
1941,  "The  Bong  of  Jed  Smith." 
•1949,  "A  Cycle  of  the  West"  (in  sequence, 
as  originally  Intended) . 

1961.  "When  the  Tree  Flowered,"  1935 
(EngUsh)   British  version,  "Eaf^e  Voice." 

1961,   "The   Twilight  of  the   Sioux"    (TV 
course.  University  of  Missouri,  oontlnulog) 
1966,  "Lyric  and  Dramatic  Poems." 
•1968,  "The  River  and  I   (reprint  paper- 
back, by  University  of  Nebraska  Press) . 

1968.  "Autobiography"  (In  progress). 

1969,  "Black  Elk  Speaks"  (Danish  trans- 
lation) "Blaok  Hk  Taler." 
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•1969,  "Lyric  and  Dramatic  Poems"  (re- 
print  paperback,  single  voliune.  new  cover- 
University  of  Nebraska  Press) . 

1970,  "Autobiography"  (first  volume  com- 
pleted) . 

•  1970,  "When  the  Tree  Flowered"  and  "The 
Splendid  Wayfaring"  (reprint  paperback,  by 
University  of  Nebraska  Press). 

•Available  In  paperback.  University  ot  Ne- 
braska Press,  or  In  most  bookstores.  All  otbera 
are  in  libraries  or  rare  book  stores  only. 

A  Cycle  of  the  West  contains  the  foUowiag 
five  books  originally  published  in  single  wfl. 
umes:  "The  Song  of  Three  Friends,"  "Tin 
Song  of  Hugh  Glass,"  "The  Song  of  Jed 
Smith,"  "The  Song  of  the  Indian  Wars,"  "Hw 
Song  of  the  Messiah." 

LIST    or    HONOES JOHN    G.    NUHAUT 

1917,  Lltt.  D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

1919,  Song  of  Three  Friends— Poetry  So- 
ciety of  America  prize.  Best  Volume  of  Verse. 

1920,  Member,  Sigma  Tau  Delta,  Diamond 
key  (Journalism). 

19itl,  Appointed  Poet  Laureate  of  Nebraaks 
by  sot  of  State  Leglalatxxre. 

1922,  Oil  portrait  by  J.  Laurie  Wallace, 
Omaha  City  Llbrsury,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

1922,  Bust  (plaster)  by  Mona  Nelhardt, 
Wayne  State  College  Library,  Wayne,  Nebrs*- 

ka. 

1923,  Nelhardt  Club  erected  and  dedicated 
Hugh  Glass  monument  at  the  Forks  ot  the 
Grand  River,  near  Lemmon,  South  DakoU. 

1926,  First  civilian  member  of  the  Order  ot 
the  Indian  Wars  of  the  United  States,  WsSh- 
ington,  D.O. 

1925,  Granite  and  bronze  moniunent  to 
Nelhardt  in  city  park.  Wayne,  Nebraska,  re- 
membering "The  Poet's  Town." 

1927,  Song  of  the  Indian  Wars  chosen  one 
of  600  volumes  of  world  literature  for  Oa 
White  House  Library  by  a  national  commit- 
tee. 

1928,  IiLX>,  Crelghton  University,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

1929,  Nelhardt  Hall,  Wayne  State  Conege, 
Wayne,  Nebraska. 

1936,  Awarded  gold  scroll  medal  of  honor 
as  Foremost  Poet  of  the  Nation  for  The  So*g 
of  the  MesHah.  by  National  Poetry  Center, 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York. 

1936,  Award  for  poetry  by  Friends  of  Ameri- 
can   Writers   Foundation.   Chicago,   nilnoU. 

1948,  Member,  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  New  York,  New  York. 

1944,  A  founder  and  life  member,  The 
Westernws,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1946,  LIU.  D.,  University  of  Missouri,  Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 

1953.  A  Cycle  of  the  West  chosen  on«  of 
3000  of  the  Worid's  Best  Books  from  Homer 
to  Hemingway  (a  ^an  of  8000  years). 

1959.  A  Chancellor,  Academy  of  American 
Poets.  New  York,  1959  to  1967. 

1959,  Fellow,  InternaUonal  Institute  oi 
Arts  and  Letters,  Llndau,  Germany. 

1961,  Bronze  btist,  by  Mona  Nelhardt, 
placed  in  rotunda  of  Nebraska  State  Capitol, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  by  legislative  act. 

1963,  Pulbright  Award,  India. 

1965,  Bronze  bust  by  Cordler,  Wayne  State 
College,  Wayne,  Nebraska. 

1965.  Highway  marker  near  Banopott. 
Nebraska. 

1966.  Bronze  bust,  by  Mona  Nelhardt,  Fine 
Arts  Building,  Wayne  State  College,  Wayne, 
Nebraska. 

1967.  Old  study  of  John  O.  Nelhardt  re- 
stored as  a  memorial  by  Nelhardt  Founda- 
tion, Bancroft,  Nebraska. 

1967,  World  Herald  Nevrepaper,  Omshs. 
Nebraska— one  of  the  top  ten  persons  mamg 
the  most  significant  contribution  to  w«- 
braska  in  the  first  one  hundred  Jf"  « 
statehood  (by  poll  of  historians  and  history 
teachers).  , 

1967,  Governor's  Award— Nebraska  s  Foei 

of  the  Century. 

1968,  The  Thomas  Jefferson  Award  for  iw. 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  Missouri. 
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1068  Bronze  bust,  by  Mona  Nelhardt,  dedl- 
^J^Tunlverslty  of  Missouri  Ubrary,  Colum- 
bia Missouri. 

1968  Citation  and  title,  Prairie  Poet  Laure- 
ate or  America,  by  the  united  Poets  Laureate 
mtematlonal.  ^  ^  .. 

1968  Golden  Laurel  Wreath  presented  by 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  PhUlppines, 
Perdlnand  E.  Marcos. 

1968  Annual  Statewide  Nelhardt  Day  (first 
Sunday  in  August) ,  proclaimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

1969,  Hall  of  Fame— Wisdom  Society  of 
Wisdom  Magazine  and  Encyclopedia. 

1970,  Nelhardt  Study,  Bancroft,  Nebraska 
made  a  national  historic  site. 

1971,  50th  Anniversary  of  the  laureateshlp 
of  Nebraska. 


EARTH  WEEK.  1971 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  21,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
year  since  the  first  teach-ins,  we  have 
witnessed  an  increasing  public  concern 
with  the  environment.  Awareness  of 
man's  close  relationship  with  his  en- 
vironment which  was  triggered  by  Earth 
Day— the  first  nationwide  event  on  be- 
half of  the  environment — has  produced 
and  intensified  action  against  environ- 
mental damage  and  deterioration  un- 
dreamed of  only  a  very  few  years  ago. 

Certainly,  we  have  much  to  worry 
about:  Foul  water,  dirty  air.  mountains 
of  waste,  and  unnecessary  noise  assail 
us  everywhere.  The  costs  of  living  in  a 
polluted  environment,  in  terms  of  prop- 
erty damage:  Laundry  bills  caused  by 
excessive  soot  and  dust,  and  doctor  bills 
to  counteract  the  damage  done  to  our 
health  by  pollutants,  are  rising  steadily. 

We  demand  new  and  better  technology 
and  more  gadgets  to  ease  our  dally  work, 
but  do  not  assess  ahead  of  time  the  possi- 
ble damaging  effects  they  may  have  on 
the  environment.  We  demand  that  our 
fruit  and  vetegtables  come  to  market  un- 
blemished and  in  imvaryingly  huge 
quantities;  but  did  we  take  the  time  &nd 
make  the  effort  to  assess  the  possible 
damage  DDT  and  other  pesticides,  insec- 
ticides, and  fertilizers  would  have  on 
human  and  animal  health,  on  the  quality 
of  the  land  and  the  water? 

We  demand  more  roads  and  parking 
lots  for  our  cars,  bigger  factories  to 
supply  us  with  a  vast  array  of  products, 
huge  powerplants  to  provide  the  electric- 
ity needed  to  run  our  mechanized  society. 
Before  we  build  any  of  these,  do  we  stop 
to  think  of  our  dwindling  land,  or  the 
other  natural  resources  consumed? 

During  this  year's  Earth  Week,  bol- 
stered by  our  newly  acquired  awareness 
of  the  environment  around  us  and  our 
relationship  to  it.  we  should  resJlze  that 
some  of  our  approaches  to  the  problems 
are  in  need  of  change.  We  diould  know 
by  now  that  trying  to  clean  up  pollution 
after  allowing  it  to  be  generated,  is  an 
expensive  frustrating  Job.  Restoring 
paved  over  or  eroded  land  after  render- 
ing it  unfit  for  economically  profitable 
use,  ties  up  funds  which  could  be  used 
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to  greater  advantage  In  many  needed 
endeavors. 

Perhaps  during  Earth  Week  1971,  we 
should  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
consciously  and  conscientiously  assessing 
all  of  our  endeavors  in  advance  in  order 
to  prevent  damage  to  the  environment. 
Factories  can  have  built-in  pollution 
abatement  devices.  Roads  can  be  de- 
signed to  spsu-e  tracts  of  land  which  can 
profitably  be  put  to  other  uses.  Parking 
lots  C€m  be  put  underground.  Pesticides 
can  be  used  selectively,  in  the  proper 
quantities;  volume  does  not  take  the 
place  of  quality.  Proper  planning,  ad- 
vance assessment  of  the  consequences  to 
the  environment,  and  preventive  action 
can  msike  good  use  of  our  economic  re- 
sources and  of  our  time  and  effort. 

Effective  management  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  our  success  as  an  indus- 
trialized, progressive  society.  It  includes 
advance  planning,  advance  allocation  of 
resources,  advance  assessments  of  the 
results  of  a  given  course  of  action.  It  Is 
time  that  we  apply  these  concepts  to  the 
management  of  our  environment  also. 

I  believe  that  the  resolution  before  the 
House  to  designate  Earth  Week  would  be 
a  useful  device  to  once  again  focus  our 
thinking  on  the  conflicting  demands  we 
place  on  the  living  landscape. 
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Cormectlcut,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island  and  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  this 
activity  Is  the  number  of  youth  hours  spent 
In  participation.  In  Drum  Corps  youth  hours 
are  determined  to  be  the  total  number  of 
hours  spent  by  members  at  rehearsals  and  on 
Jobs,  times  the  number  of  members.  During 
this  past  year  the  Centurions  Drum  Corps 
members  totaled  46,280  hours. 

Another  aspect  of  Dnun  Corps  activity  is 
what  it  teaches  to  Its  young  members.  Out- 
side of  providing  travel,  excitement  and  com- 
radeship a  Corps  teaches  discipline,  neat- 
ness, coordination,  responslbUity,  mxisical 
ability  and  esprit  de  corps.  All  of  this  on  a 
year  round  basis  from  a  little  known,  some- 
times unrecognized,  but  Important  youth  ac- 
tivity. We  should  aU  start  to  acknowledge 
its  worth  to  our  community  and  support  the 
Corps  In  the  area  as  we  do  other  better 
known  youth  programs. 


ENFIELD  CENTURIONS 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNSCnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  In- 
deed refreshing  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  positive  and  con- 
structive activities  of  the  young  people 
who  are  members  of  the  Enfield  Cen- 
turions. 

The  Centurions  are  the  drum  and 
bugle  corps  of  the  city  of  Enfield.  Conn., 
and  the  yoimg  men  and  women  who  are 
members  travel  from  city  to  city  par- 
ticipating in  parades  throughout  New 
England.  At  the  recent  All-America 
Awards  dinner  marking  the  designation 
of  Enfield  as  one  of  the  All- America  cit- 
ies. Mayor  Prank  Mancuso  honored  the 
fine  reputation  of  the  Centurions  by  pro- 
claiming that  they  are  the  community's 
ofllclal  goodwill  ambassadors. 

As  a  tribute  to  this  excellent  organiza- 
tion of  young  people  and  others  like  It 
across  the  Nation,  I  would  like  to  enclose 
a  brief  statement  about  the  drum  corps 
and  the  scope  of  activities  of  the  Cen- 
turions: 

American  YotrrH  in  Action 

A  relatively  unnoticed,  unpubllclzed  youth 
activity  exists  In  America  which  offers  an 
exceptional  outlet  for  the  energies  of  ovu: 
young  people.  This  activity  has  more  mem- 
bers than  any  other  year-round  youth  ac- 
tivity except  for  Scouting.  It  is  Drum  Corps. 

In  Enfield  the  Centurions  Drxim  and  Bugle 
Corps  Is  providing  Just  such  an  outlet  for 
youthful  energy.  Starting  vrtth  27  members 
In  1967,  the  Corps  now  numbers  76  young 
people  from  Enfield,  Hazardvllle,  Somers  and 
Windsor  Locks.  In  1970  the  members  traveled 
over  4.800  mUes  making  63  appearances  tn 
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HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
I  receive  letters  from  people  interested  in 
preserving  and  improving  our  environ- 
ment most  often  asking  the  question, 
"What  can  I  do?"  A  public  service  eA- 
vertlsement  appearing  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  contains  some  very  good  sug- 
gestions, which  I  commend  to  everyone's 
attention : 

Ecology  Beginb  at  Homk 

1.  Plant  a  blade  of  grass  .  .  .  the  grass- 
roots win  spread  and  hold  the  earth  together. 

2.  Start  a  window  box,  a  garden  .  .  .  plants 
give  off  oxygen  and  our  air  needs  more  of  It. 

3.  Join  a  car  pool  ...  it  Is  economlcaUy 
and  ecologically  sound.  Car  fumes  make  the 
air  unhealthy  to  breathe  .  .  .  contribute  to 
asthma,  emphysema  and  other  respiratory 
diseases. 

4.  Get  behind  your  own  car  sometimes  .  .  . 
It  may  be  exhausting. 

5.  Better  yet,  ride  a  bicycle  ...  it  doesn't 
dirty  the  air  or  clog  the  roadways  .  .  .  and 
it's  good  for  you. 

6.  Kick  the  cigarette  habit  .  .  .  it's  bad 
for  oui  air  and  yours. 

7.  Conserve  water  .  .  .  Don't  run  It  un- 
necessarily. Use  vegetable  water  in  making 
soups  and  sauces. 

8.  Catch  rain  water  for  your  plants  ...  It 
saves  the  drinking  water  for  you. 

9.  Showers  use  less  water  than  baths  .  .  . 
and  they're  cleaner. 

10.  More  suds  does  not  a  cleaner  wash  make. 
Most  detergents  are  up  to  70%  phosphate  . . . 
which  promotes  the  growth  of  algae  in  our 
waters,  which  absorbs  the  oxygen,  suffocating 
the  flsh  and  eventually  killing  the  lake  or 
stream. 

11.  Use  the  litter  bag  in  your  car,  in  your 
boat.  Picking  up  after  you  costs  you  .  .  . 
money. 

12.  Compact  your  own  garbage  .  .  .  crush 
milk  cartons  or  fill  them,  stack  cans  inside 
each  other. 

13.  Avoid  buying  foods  and  household  items 
m  plastic  containers  that  cannot  be  re\ised. 
When  burned  these  give  off  serious  corrosive 


14.  Wasb  and  reuse  plastic  plates  and 
cxips  for  your  picnics  and  barbeques.  It's  a 
matter  of  family  economy  .  .  .  and  It  Im- 
proves the  environment. 

16.  The  returnable  bottle  Is  still  the  best 


i 
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and 
that 


buy.  It's  cheaper.  Olaas  can  be  sterilize* 
refilled  or  crushed  and  reformed  and 
can  keep  the  earth  from  looking  too  glowed 

16.  Consider  that  wooden  toys  last  linger 
than  plastic  ones  and  are  more  apt  to  become 
heirlooms.  :.      . 

17.  Share  your  bones  with  the  neighbors 
dog.  Coffee  grotmda  and  egg  shells  arte  ex- 
cellent ferUllzer  In  your  garden. 

18.  Utilize  scrap  paper.  It  does  havf  two 

sides,  you  know.  ^    ^  v.    u.  — >h 

19.  Donate  magazines,  paperback  bool*  and 
old  clothing  .  .  .  somebody  needs  them, 

ao.  Reuse  gift  wraps,  ribbons  and  caris  .  . 
It  will  save  you  money  and  It's  more  croatlve. 

21  Make  fireplace  logs  by  rolling  up  old 
newspapers  ...  and  save  a  small  forest  o«  trees 
each  winter.  ^        ,, 

M  Buy  an  arUflclal  Christmas  tree.  It  will 
become  a  family  fixture,  save  our  everareens, 
and  wont  go  up  in  smoke  after  the  Hoftdays^ 

23  Cloth  napkins  aren't  Just  for  rt)yalty 
revive  the  napkin  ring  and  use  cloth(  hand 

towels 

24  Revive  the  metal  lunch  box.  You'll  know 
what  they're  having  for  lunch  and  cut  down 
on  unnecessary  paper  and  plastic.  i 

25  Keep  phone  calls  to  a  minimum  in 
quantity  and  length  ...  they  tie  vp  the 
power  and  the  lines. 

ae  In  summer  .  .  .  turn  off  your  air  con- 
dlttonlng  while  gone  for  the  day.  li;  con- 
serves power  and  saves  your  bUls. 

27  Likewise  m  winter  .  .  .  turn  houae  heat 
down  at  night.  It  too  takes  power  whl:h  ha.s 
a  Umlt  .  .  .  and  you'll  Bleep  better. 

28  Choose  fresh  vegetables  over  f rozan  ones 
they're  better  for  you.  The  frozen  tariety 

need  mulUple  wrappings  and  use  a  lot  of 
electrical  power  In  supermarket  preparation. 
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20.  Dont  abandon  that  old  car  .  .  .  It  will 
wreck  the  countryside's  beauty.  Besides,  you 
can  sell  It  for  scrap  metal. 

30.  'Rejaslng" — "Reusing  Junk  As  Some- 
thing Else"— U  gaining  In  popularity  and 
application  throughout  America  ...  try  It 
sometime. 


KEMP  RAILPAX  BILL  NOW  HAS  37 
COSPONSORS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTAT1VE8 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1971 
Mr  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
introduced legislation  to  provide  ap- 
proximately $218  mllUon  in  additional 
capitalization  to  expand  the  basic  Rail- 
pax  system  nationally.  In  addition  my 
bill  includes  a  more  realistic  provision 
to  enable  the  States  to  make  agreements 
with  Railpax  to  Include  routes  that  might 
not  be  included  in  the  basic  system. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  States,  al- 
ready groaning  from  financial  pressure 
must  absorb  a  minimum  of  two-thirds  of 
the  losses.  My  bill  reduces  this  to  one- 
third— a  necessary,  yet  reasonable 
amount. 

I  am  hopeful  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  will 
expand  the  basic  system  as  outUned  In 
my  bill  and  Include  the  reduction  to  one- 
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third  under  section  403(c).  If  enacted 
this  means  it  will  become  financially  fea- 
sible for  the  States  to  work  with  Rail- 
pax  to  Ue  in  other  routes  going  through 
the  various  congressional  districts 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
the  resolution  with  an  up-to-date  list  of 
the  cosponsors,  and  I  may  reintroduce 
the  bill  again  at  a  later  date. 

The  material  follows: 

Kbmp  Railpax  Bill  Cosponsobs 

Mr.  ANDREWS  (N.  Dak.),  Mr.  Baku,  Mr, 
Bennett,  Mr.  Beademas,  Mr.  CAaNxr,  Mr. 
CONABLE,  Mr.  DONOHUE,  Ml.  Dow. 

Mr  Dtn^Ki,  Mr.  Dttncan,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
GtTBSEB,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hansek  (Idaho), 
Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Keatino,  Mr.  Kino,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Mc 
ri^sKET  Mr.  McKEvrrr,  Mr.  McKinnet,  Mr 
Mms^Ai-'L.  Mr.  Mens.,  Mr.  CKonskt 

Mr  PODKLL,  Mr.  PowEix,  Mr.  Rxm  (N.r), 
Mr    ROE    Mr    ROTBAL,  Mr.  SEiBSRUNO^Mr. 

S^H     Mr     J.   WILLIAM   STANTON,  Mr.  8T1AT- 

?^  Mr    THiRT.  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Wnm- 

HTTRST.  

HJ.  Rm.  568 
Whereas  upon  commencement  of  opm- 
tlons  by  the  National  R*llroad  Passenger  Oor- 
SLratlon  on  May  1,  mterclty  rail  paesenger 
S^r^loe  excluding  the  Northeast  Corridor 
^B^t^n-New  York-Washington.  D.C.) .  Where 
o^^mmor  Adjustments  wlU  be  made  m  the 
Snt  pattern  of  service,  the  number  of 
Ss  wlU  be  drastlcaUy  cut  by  «  perc«t 
and  tolly  traln-mlles  by  65  percent  accordliig 
to  the  following  chart : 


PrM«  nt  service 


Railroad 


Number  it 
trail  J 


pMin  C»ntrtl..  - 

Nortodi  &  Western 

Delaware  &  Hudson 

Ctiesapeake  ft  OHio ....--.- 

Souttem  (indudinj  Central  o(  Georpa)... 

Lo«is*ill«  *  NashKiile    -   

Georgia  Railroad - 

Baltimore  ft  Oliio .... .  -  -  ■  -    oV --.-,"  ■ 
Seatioard  Coast  Line  (induding  Rwnmona, 

FrederielwtjWg  *  Potoma«)„ 

Gulf.  Mobile  &  Ohio - 

lUinou  Central 


Railpax  proposed 


Daily 

tram-miles 


Number  of 
trains 


Dally 
train-miles 


17 

8 
4 

3 
0 
7 
2 
.3 

!6 

6 

|5 


26,436 
3,092  . 

7M 
3,285 
4.S3S 
3.727 
342 
S,138 

17,392 
1.704 
7,618 


30 


11,080 


1.540 

1.787 

960 


10 
4 
4 


9,954 
1,136 
2.456 


Present  service 


Railpax  propoud 


Railroad 


Number  of 
trains 


Daily 
train-miles 


Number  ot 
trains 


Missouri  Pacific -     - 

Denver  t  Rio  Grande  Western 

Chicago  t  North  Western     --------- - 

Chicago.  Milwaul<ee,  St.  Paul  S  Paeiflc. 

Union  Pacific 

Southern  Pacific -.-;,--:; 

Chicago.  Rocli  Island  &  Pacific 

Ateheson.  Topelia  &  Santa  F« 

Burlington  Northern — 

Grand  Trunk  Western 


6 

1 

10 
14 
11 
10 

4 
M 
32 

8 


2,106 
570 

1,717 

3,169 
11,847 

5,836 

684 

18.382 

26,972 

2,110 


Daily 
train-miles 


5(0 

570 


1,352 
372 


7,6S2 
S.JM 


Total - 


275 


147. 453 


50.111 


Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  t,  »e  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  Cong^  as- 
sembled. That  there  U  authorized  to(  be  ap- 
oronrlated  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
?l^7n  the  fiscal  year  1972.  M89.96fi,000  for 
expenditure  by  him  to  provide  ad«l"onal 
intercity  rail  transportation  under  section  2 
of  this  Act  and  for  the  purpose  ol  teeearch 
and  development  In  the  field  of  ^l^-«P«f;^ 
ground  transportation  under  section  >  of  this 
Act.  Amounts  appropriated  under  t^ls  elec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  avallaljle  until 
expended.  [     ,  ^    . 

Sec  2.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  appr(>prlatea 
under  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  75  per 
centum  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  grants  to  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  CorporatloB  for  the 
purpose  of  Initiating  and  operating  Urgently 
needed  Intercity  rail  passenger  service  around 
the  Nation.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
routes  within  the  basic  syatem  deslggxated  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  following  spfclflcally 
recommended  routes:  i 

(1)  Buffalo.  New  York,  to  Chicago^  nUnoU. 
via  Erie.  Pennsylvania;  Cleveland.  OfUo;  and 
South  Bend.  Indiana. 

(i)  Detroit.  Michigan,  to  Toledo,  Ohio. 

(3)  Denver.  Colorado,  to  Portland,  Oregon. 
via  Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  Ogtlen.  U^ah;  and 
Boise,  Idaho. 

(4)  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  to  Portl^itl.  Ore- 


gon via  BUllngs.  Montana;  Butte.  Montana; 
Spokane,  Washington;   Hlnkle,  Washington. 

(5)  Denver,  Colorado,  to  San  Francisco,  via 
Cheyenne.  Wyoming;  Ogden,  Utah;  and 
Wells.  Nevada. 

(6)  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  to 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  via  Cumberland,  Maryland; 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Toungstown, 
Ohio;   and  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  routes  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (5)  of  this  subsection  are  highly  rec- 
ommended by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommlsBlon  and  the  routes  referred  to  In 
paragraphs  (1).  (3).  (S).  (4).  and  («)  are 
highly  recommended  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  RaUroad  Passengers. 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  makes  a  grant  to  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  from 
amounts  appropriated  under  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act.  he  shall  negotiate  with  the 
corporation  the  terms  of  an  agreement  pro 


SEC  3  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
the  first  section  of  this  Act^  26  P««;?^ 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  oi  Trs^- 
^n  to  undertake  research  anddevel^- 
ment  In  high-speed  ground  tran^ortj^ 
including  but  not  limited  to,  componoiti 
such    as    materials,    aerodynamics. 


vehlde 
^'^^ulITonTe'^aiiwntrol.'communlcatl^s^ 
H^t-Df-wiv  research  and  development,  and 
Xe^sTln^rdance  with  the  proviMo^ 
^  tbe  flm  section  of  the  Act  otSep^^ 
30  1966  relating  to  rese«B^  and  aevuop 
^nt  m  Wgh-speed  ground  transportation 

(49tIJ3.C.  1681).  ^ 

SEC    4    (a)    The  first  sentence  of  section 

4(|(c)  of  the  RaU  ^<^^«'>' f^"^,"^^.  ° 
W70  (84  Stat.  1336)  ii^^nded  «  resd^^ 
fbUows:  ••For  the  purposes  of  this  scctkw^ 
the  r««>n»ble  portion  of  such  losses,  im*  to 
e^eLl  an  aggregate  of  •^.OOO^OOOsnnu^y^ 
be  assumed  by  the  State.  ^^'^•"^^^ 
^ncy  Shall  be  83 y,  per  centum  of  the^lj? 
related  costs  and  ««>olated_  capUa^  costt,  m 


vldlng  that.  If  the  route  Initiated  and  oper-  ™  ^^  latereet  on  passenger  equipment.  le» 
ated  by  the  corporation  with  such  grant  be-  ^^^^  attributable  to.  iuch  s«rv  «;Jfl 
comes  a  profit-making  route,  the  corporation      y'7_---n-ble  Dortlon  of  any  such  loeses  m 


J  profit 

wUl  agree  to  make  reasonable  payment*  to 
the  Secretary  (out  of  such  profits)  by  means 
of  Installments  until  such  time  as  the  grant 
with  reepect  to  such  route  has  been  repaid 
tn  full.  Amount*  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  any  agreement  negotiated  under  this 
section  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 


the  reasonable  portion  ..  .  „  »^  „  «- 

excen  of  86.000.000  annually  to  bcM^*- 
sumed  Shall  be  68%  per  centum  then«^  • 

(b)  The  finrt  sentence  of  section  404  (b)  (41 
of  such  Act  (84  Stat.  1336)  is  am«a<l^ 
i«ad  aa  follows:  "For  the  purposes  of  V^ 

g«ph  (3)  of  this  -^-<^'-- "'^^^rrS- 

portlon  of  such  loesee,  not,  to  exceed  an  ■« 
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Moate  of  $5,000,000  annually  to  be  aasumod 
bvthe  State,  regional,  or  local  agency  shall 
he  33  Vi  per  centum  of  the  solely  related  costs 
^d  Msoclated  capital  coete,  includmg  In- 
terest on  paaeenger  equipment,  less  revenues 
attributable  to,  such  service,  and  the  reason- 
M6  portion  of  such  loesee  In  excess  of 
88,00o!oo0  annuaUy  to  be  so  assumed  shall 
be' 66%  P*''  centum  thereof.". 


THE  GREEK  JUNTA:  NO  END  TO  THE 
DICTATORSHIP 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALITOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  21.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  4  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
a  military  Junta  seized  power  in  Greece. 

The  men  who  hold  power  today  in 
Greece  would  never,  under  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  have  been  chosen  to 
lead  by  a  free  electorate.  The  Junta  rules 
because  it  has  the  guns.  The  guns  have 
been  supplied  primarily  by  the  United 
States— which  did  not  intend  it  that  way 
but  which  cannot  escape  part  of  the 
blame,  morally  and  politically,  for  the 
continuing  dictatorship.  Our  policymak- 
ers have  been  guilty  of  complacency  if 
not  complicity. 

The  element  of  freedom  has  beai 
taken  out  of  Greek  life  for  4  years.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the  democratic 
leadership  of  Greece,  psist  and  future, 
carries  a  grievance  against  us,  a  griev- 
ance which  grows  more  bitter  with  the 
passage  of  time. 

Prom  the  beginning,  in  April  1967, 
there  were  voices  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  American  press  warning  that 
the  Junta  was  repressive,  that  It  was 
purging  the  army  and  the  civilian  lead- 
ership In  a  cynical  effort  to  entrench  it- 
self In  power,  and  that  America  should 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  moral  and  po- 
litical significance  of  the  coup. 

When  we  called  for  a  strong  U.S. 
stance  of  disapproval  in  1967 — an  action 
which  ml^t  well  have  been  enough  to 
topple  the  junta— we  were  told  by  the 
State  Department  and  by  junta  apolo- 
gists that  the  junta  was  "transitional," 
that  the  colonels  were  constitutional  re- 
formers, and  that  if  the  United  States 
was  too  critical  we  might  get  something 
WDFse  than  Papadopoulos.  Does  anybody 
still  believe  this  line  now? 

Time  has  confirmed  that  the  critics  of 
Uj8.  pohcy  were  correct  and  the  policy- 
makers were  wrong.  What  is  the  UJ3. 
position  today?  The  Defense  Department 
view  prevails,  and  the  Pentagon  does  not 
conceal  its  complacency  and  its  satis- 
faction with  the  status  quo.  The  State 
Department  has  squirmed  to  rationalize 
and  excuse  the  situation  for  4  years,  en- 
TlsioDing  trends  where  none  existed  and 
voicing  occasional  ineffective  expressions 
of  hope  and  disappointment. 

The  State  Department  and  the  admin- 
istration should  be  embarrassed  that  the 
most  the  United  States  seeks  even  now 
Is  the  lifting  of  martial  law — which 
would  still  leave  Greece  a  police  state 
but  which  would  give  the  United  Stotes 
a  chance  to  sell  the  regime  as  more  pal- 
*taWe.  Rigged  elections,  believe  It  or  not, 
would  be  the  next  acceptable  step  envl- 
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sloned  by  some  U.S.  diplomats.  Of 
course,  both  steps  would  continue  the 
jimta  in  power.  Both  steps  would  be  sup- 
portive of  the  Junta  and  fall  short  of 
that  signal  for  a  turnaround  of  U.S. 
pohcy  which  has  long  been  needed. 

On  April  19.  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried a  cri«)  and  devastatingly  accurate 
analysis  of  the  Greek  situation  and  the 
shortcomings  of  U.S.  policy.  The  author 
was  Roy  Perrott  of  the  London  Observer. 
Under  leave  to  extend,  the  article 
follows: 

Orxsk  JtTNTA   To  Stat:   Nation's  ColoHils 
Hats    Dkchwd    Not    To    Rklaz    Grip    on 

POWEH 

(By  Roy  Perrott) 

London. — The  colonels  of  the  Greek 
Junta — who  vrtll  celebrate  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  their  seizure  of  power  with  flags 
and  parades  In  Athens  next  week,  ^ille  the 
police  remain  ever-watchful  for  protest — 
have  now  privately  resolved  to  make  their 
reg:lme  permanent. 

This  Information  comes  in  reports  filtering 
out  to  a  few  well-placed  people  in  Athens  of 
discussions  within  the  Junta's  revolutionary 
council,  the  group  of  officers  which  deddee 
the  government's  long-term  strategy. 

It  has  not  been  a  sudden  decision  Inform- 
ants say.  but  rather  a  maturing  aasxunptlon 
among  the  Junta  that  a  more  ambitious  fu- 
ture U  within  their  grasp.  Things  have  been 
going  well  for  them  In  most  respects.  They 
have  noted  that  the  stlffer  winds  of  criticism 
from  outside  seem  to  have  blown  themselvee 
out.  Within  Greece,  unrelenting  poUoe  and 
security  work  has  reduced  protest  to  little 
more  than  daring  gestxires. 

As  for  the  last  and  most  difficult  ob- 
stacles— possible  American  objections  to  the 
entrenchment  of  a  repressive  dictatorship  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  N«th  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO) — the  Junta  has  lately 
been  testing  the  State  Department's  nerve 
with  no  regard  for  subtlety. 

VThen,  on  various  occasions  dtirtng  the  pest 
year,  the  United  States  has  shown  hesitancy 
or  doubt  about  its  support  for  the  Jtinta — as 
when  leading  congressmen  challenged  the  re- 
sumption of  arms  shipments  to  Greece  last 
simimer — the  colonels  have  Instantly  found 
the  answer,  either  In  flirtations  with  Iron 
Curtain  countries  or  with  the  Arab  world. 

The  outcome  of  these  challenges  has  been 
game.  s«t  and  match  to  the  colonels.  The 
State  Department  once  again  openly  ex- 
pressed Its  faith  In  the  certainty  of  a  move 
toward  democracy  in  Greece.  Arms  shipments 
were  renewed. 

To  rub  in  the  fact  of  their  Independence, 
Prime  Minister  George  Papadopoulos  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  no  constitu- 
tional change  toward  more  democratic  prac- 
tices this  year.  Sparing  the  Americans  no  em- 
barrassment, be  added  that  martial  law  would 
be  retained  for  Its  "psychological  effect," 
though  It  U  known  that  the  VS.  embassy  has 
been  pressing  bard  for  some  months  that 
this,  at  least,  should  be  lifted  am  a  show  of 
good  Intentions. 

The  question  now  Is  whether  a  changed 
sltTiatlon  will  continue  to  drift  as  before. 
The  Junta's  new  resolve  for  permanency 
should,  presumably,  bring  the  NATO  powers 
that  much  closer  to  a  confrontation  with 
the  big  dilemma  which  has  been  allowed  to 
lurk  in  the  wings  for  four  years:  namely, 
that  a  regime  whlefa  la  fascist  snough  In 
style  to  recall  the  ghosts  of  the  1930s  Is  al- 
lowed an  Important  role  In  the  defense  of 
the  West  and  Its  values. 

CHANCES   or  BVOMTTIOK 

Much  depends,  probably,  on  bow  credu- 
lous the  State  Department  Is  ready  to  con- 
tinue to  be  In  public  about  the  chances  of 
evolution  towards  democracy  in  Greece.  The 
most  recent  statement  showed  a  distinct 
fall  In  the  scale  of  approbation.  In  a  speech 
a  fortnight  ago.  Secretary  of  State  William 
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Rogers  used  the  word  "disappointing"  to 
describe  the  degree  of  progress. 

It  Is  a  form  of  reproof,  perhaps,  but  it 
still  carries  the  Implication  that  a  move  to- 
ward a  democratic  system,  within  a  reason- 
able measure  of  time,  has  been  genuinely 
Intended  by  the  Junta,  and  that  it  is  still  a 
real  possibility.  While  the  regime  becomes 
less  apologetic  in  Its  public  statements,  the 
pro-government  new^apers  still  favour  the 
word  "transitional"  to  describe  its  alms.  So 
there  is  still  evidently  a  need  to  argue  a 
case:  and  a  reporter  clearly  has  to  produce 
better  evidence,  one  way  or  the  other,  than 
simply  assertions  by  unnameable  inform- 
ants. 

I  think  this  can  be  done.  In  my  view  tliere 
Is  now  ample  evidence  (largely  circumstan- 
tial, but  that  Is  the  only  kind  commonly 
available  In  a  closed  society)  to  support  the 
following  statements. 

First,  that  no  recognizable  democratic  sys- 
tem, as  the  ordinary  person  In  the  West 
would  understand  it.  is  either  possible  or 
intended  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Greek 
Junta. 

Second,  that  no  elections  will  ever  be  held 
on  terms  free  enough  to  put  the  Junta's 
continued  existence  at  risk. 

Third,  such  things  as  free  opposition  par- 
ties and  a  free  press  cannot  be  restored. 

Fourth,  that  strong  police  "discipline" 
will  continue  to  be  needed  and  losed. 

Fifth,  the  regime  will  feel  less  need  to 
justify  this  position  to  outside  opinion, 
American  or  otherwise. 

AUTHOUTABIAM  taoOtX 

Some  of  the  strongsst  «vldenoe  thai  the 
Junta  msaiis  to  be  an  unchanging,  long-term 
authoritarian  regime  (though  with  the  prob- 
able creation  of  an  appearance  oif  "democrat- 
ic" Institutions  at  a  later  date)  lies  not  in 
the  assertions  of  Its  critics,  but  In  the  way 
it  sees  itseU. 

The  Ids*  of  the  army  as  a  caretaker  regime, 
impartially  ruUng  through  a  time  at  poUtloal 
stress,  has  a  fairly  reapeotable  tradition  In 
Greece,  as  elsewhere.  But  the  colonels  have 
always  described  their  alms  as  "rerdutlon'*: 
that  Is.  a  drastic  change  In  society. 

Critics  of  the  regime  scoff  at  the  Idea  that 
It  Is  a  "revolution"  or  has  an  ideology,  seeing 
the  changes  It  alms  at  as  shallow  or  ooloasal- 
ly  wrong-headed  at  beet.  But  It  Is  Important 
that  the  Junta  thinks  of  Itself  as  "revoJutlon- 
ai-y".  This  Is  ourtalnly  not  tbe  attitude  ot  any 
caretaker  regime. 

The  Idecdogy  is  largely  contained  in  the 
speeches  of  Papadopoulos,  the  seventh  vol- 
ume of  which  Is  soon  to  be  published. 

The  Ideology  Is  that  of  a  headmaster  who 
claims  that  a  sense  of  duty  has  pushed  him 
Into  trying  to  reform  a  school  f uU  of  wayward 
children.  The  anarchy  and  individualism  of 
Greece  m\ist  be  eUmlnated,  the  "good  citi- 
zen" produced,  before  the  people  can  be 
trusted  with  a  share  In  power. 

No  "transitional"  regime  bothers  with  edu- 
cation. It  has  no  mterest  In  such  baste 
change.  TTje  Junta,  however.  Is  dearly  bent 
on  leaving  a  permanent  mark  on  th«  educa- 
tional system.  School  history  books.  Instead 
of  stoiq>lng  short  of  pi^lUoally  controversial 
periods,  as  Is  common  praotlce  In  all  democ- 
racies, take  the  story  aU  the  way  from  the 
denizens  of  Olymptis  to  the  junta  and  Its 
achievements  In  eradicating  Communism 
and  rebuilding,  with  photographs  of  the  lead- 
ing colonels. 

The  attempt  has  ooeaelonaUy  been  made 
(the  VA.  Embassy  In  Athens  has  taken  this 
line)  to  suggest  that  the  Junta  Is  merely  one 
of  the  ups  and  dowru  of  turbulent  Greek 
history,  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow  like 
previous  dictatorships — "10  military  govern- 
ments since  1908"  Is  the  way  it  is  put. 

But  In  the  pest  they  were  really  transient 
affairs,  usually  run  by  one  man  who  eventu- 
ally handed  power  back  to  the  politicians 
after  only  the  moet  minor  changes.  The 
Jvmta's  policy  Is  entlr*ly  different. 

In  the  schools  and  universities  all  teacb- 
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era  who  have  been  remlae  eno\igh  to  show 
any  skepticism  about  the  regime's  Intentions 
have  been  expeUed.  Army  officers  are  now 
the  most  influential  part  of  the  Inspectorate 

(rf  aU  education.  

One  profeasor,  who  hae  managed  to  hold 
an  to  his  post  bec*u8e  teachers  of  hlB  subject 
ai«  rare,  told  me  that  despite  the  purje  ol 
some  400  profeasore  and  l»<'*^«**V**'^!iL.* 
quarter  of  the  remaining  staff  were  'boel- 
tlvely  «ntl-reglme."  , 

He  thought  (and  a  ooUeague  with  him 
agreed)  th*t  every  daae  now  oontalned  one 
or  two  paid  Informers  and  every  campu*  had 
ItB  watchful  pdloe  \inlt. 

The  Junta's  grip  on  almost  every  sfhere 
of  society  Is  now  so  Uttle  'transitional'  that 
It  would  take  a  oooeldoraWe  effort  to  unfo  lt« 

work.  ^  -    ^^ 

After  four  yean  of  martial  law  thew  la  no 
lmT>ortan,t  Inatlttrtlon  which  the  WTny. 
through  VtB  offloera  or  the  police,  doe*  no* 
control.  The  trade  unlooM  have  been  purged 
of  all  mtraotaWe  offldala.  The  govera«nent 
flxea  wage  level*. 

While  there  la  no  longer  any  pre-oecaotr- 
shlp  of  the  preaa  there  la  that  more  rt^y 
thing  for  Journallata.  the  strong  po«lblllty 
of  being  hauled  up  before  a  military  court 
If  you  publish  anything  serlouMy  cntlcal. 
There  are  newspapermen  serving  ti.v^ymr 
prison  sentenoee  for  having  done  so. 

I  do  not  think  a  regime  like  thla  will  ever 
feel  secure  enough  to  allow  the  free  play  of 
arltlctam.  It  la  quite  alien  to  Ita  ldeol<Jgy  of 
attempting  to  Iron  o«t  the  skeptldaia  and 
"anarchy"  of  Qrartc  Ufa.  I  asked  eveiry  In- 
formanst  I  talked  to,  diplomats  and  c*hera, 
how  much  poemve  eupport  the  reglma  had 
among  the  peoide.  The  ganaral  gueag   waa 
about  10  per  oant  of  an  eleetorwte  of  eearly 
8  mUllon,  and  aome  thoughit  thla  too  high. 
It  la  poMlble  that  a  aeotlon  of  the  peasantry 
llkea  the  regime  bacauae  It  haa  spent  twice 
aa  much  on  ruial  public  works  a«  the  pre- 
vioua  government.  There  la  probably  a  fair 
degree  of  acquleaoence   among  the  middle 
olaasea.  by  people  who  believe  the  colonels' 
Une    that   they   are   being   saved   from   the 
unpieaaant  turttUenoe  of  poUtlca.  But  I  d»d 
not  m«e*  any  obaerver  who  would  pranlct  a 
i«pectable-«lzed  vote  In  a  free  eleotfc*. 
MMOntX'B  sviuutcx 
On  thla  point,  ttia  regime  again  ptteeente 
Its  own  evldenoe,  not  ao  much  In  worda  aa 
In  aotlona.  The  prime  minister  atUl  drlvea  to 
and  from  hie  office  four  ttmee  a  day  In  a 
buU«t-prooif  llmoualne  aloog  a  route  cleared 
and  guaarded  by  300  poUoemen.  Nc  pBevloua 
leadw  haa  bothered  with  ao  much  protec- 
tion. 

Aa  a  rough-aod-«ady  deflnlttoo  one  might 
say  that,  for  a  start,  "democracy"  meana 
the  rule  of  law  and  aome  public  particlpa- 
tlon.  I  did  not  aee  any  convincing  ^gna  of 
etthar  In  Oreeoe. 

Iiiarttal  law  allowa  aititrary  deOentlon 
without  warrant  and  It  la  ao  used,  aa  In  the 
caae  of  the  approximately  160  people  (poUt- 
IcaJ  "moderatea"  moaUy)  arreate*  last 
November  and  December  and  atUl  dttadned 
without  trail. 

If  the  regime  did  set  up  "democraHc"  In- 
atltutlooa,  how  much  partlotpatlon^  would 
they  offer?  The  only  example  available,  aet 
up  by  the  Junta  laat  December,  la  ttta  con- 
sxiltatlve  committee  known  In  Athenai  aa  the 
mlnl-parllamanrt  It  baa  66  memb^ra^iOf 
these,  4«  are  chosen  by  a  group  of  fovem- 
ment-i*polnted  electota.  The  remaJiUng  10 
are  choaen  directly  by  the  regime.  The 
prime  minister  reviews  the  final  list  ^d  can 
(Uaoard  any  name  that  dlaplaaawa  b^. 

On  April  21.  the  annlvecaary  ot  thp  coup. 
Athena  will  be  decked  with  flagi,  oneidraped 
from  every  single  house  and  apartment  bal- 
cony. Even  the  oritlca  will  put  one  out.  There 
la  a  law  which  aaya  they  muat. 
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GOOD  NEWS  FROM  LAOS 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1971 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  i^eaker.  I  shaU  Insert 
the  following  news  Item  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  because  I  believe  It  typi- 
fies the  unselfishness  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can democracy,  which  apparently  feels 
that  to  do  anything  that  would  benefit 
us  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  In  a  foreign 
country  is  beneath  our  dignity. 

I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  the  dam 
under  conatruction  in  Laos  which  is  be- 
ing completed  by  the  Japanese  and  Lao- 
tians, and  I  think  it  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  public  and 
Members  of  Congress.  You  will  note  that 
the  Japanese,  who  are  on  a  peaceful  and 
humanitarian  mission,  enjoy  special  con- 
sideration from  the  Pathet  Lao  and 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers,  as  this  proj- 
ect will  benefit  Laos  and  North  Vietnam. 
The  most  important  fact,  of  course,  is 
that  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  nine 
countries  paying  for  it,  and,  if  I  miss  my 
guess  I  will  apologize,  but  I  say  we  are 
paying  for  most  of  It.  The  Japanese  will 
have  the  rim  of  the  plant  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  additional  equipment  and 
work  to  be  performed  after  the  dam  is 
constructed. 

The  item  follows: 
[PrcMn  the  Tribune  (Oreensburg,  Pa.).  April 

12,  1971] 

Plant  Nxaks  Complbtion — News  Feom  Laos 

Not   All  Bad 

(By  Horst  Paas) 

Nam  Nottm,  Laos. — Not  all  the  news  from 

Laoe  Is  bad.  A  giant  hydroelectric  plant  deep 

m  the  Jungloe  is  on  schedule  and  nearlng 

oomirietlon. 

The  $30-mUllon  project  will  hameea  the 
Ngimi  lUver,  a  tributary  of  the  Mekong,  and 
generate  power  for  Laos  and  Thailand.  It 
was  planned  and  executed  In  a  10-year  pe- 
riod when  war  often  came  near  the  site. 

The  dam  is  a  project  of  the  Mekong  Com- 
mittee, oomprlalng  representattvea  of  the 
governments  of  Cambodia,  Laoe.  ThaUand 
and  South  Vietnam.  This  wae  aet  up  under 
auspices  of  the  UJT.  Economic  Commission 
for  Aala  and  the  Par  East. 

The  site  Is  carved  Into  three-canopy  Jungle 
through  which  the  Ngum  twists  like  a  snake 
In  green  moss. 

HAIiTWAT 

It  la  about  halfway  between  Vientiane  and 
Long  Cheng,  the  secret  VS.  CIA  and  Laoe 
base  at  the  edge  of  the  Plain  of  Jars.  Much 
of  the  fighting  In  northern  central  Laos  has 
been  taking  place  around  Long  Cheng. 

Project  manager  Teruo  Yoshlmatau,  work- 
ing for  a  Japanese  company,  has  been  with 
It  all  10  years.  He  says  that  the  project  site 
haa  never  been  attacked  although  fighting 
haa  taken  place  nearby.  In  1969  some  of  the 
contractors'  heavy  equipment  waa  fired  on. 

Toahlmatau  bollevee  that  an  appeal  by 
Secretary-aeneral  U  Thant,  pointing  out 
the  peaceful  and  humanitarian  mission  of 
the  Japanese  and  Laotian  dam  builders,  can 
be  credited  for  the  peace  at  the  dam  site. 

Vientiane  workers  for  the  U.S.  interna- 
tional development  office  say  the  Japanese 
engineers  and  their  well  marked  vehicles  en- 
Joy  special  consideration  from  the  Pathet 
Lao  and  their  North  Vietnamese  allies  to  the 
area.  They  consider  the  road  from  Vientiane 
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to  the  dam  site  not  secure  enough  to  encour- 
age travel  there. 

COMB    WOODS 

Laotian  troope  recently  combed  the  Jun- 
gled  foothills  and  valleys  north  of  the  site 
looking  for  Isolated  villagers  and  woodcut- 
ters to  move  them  out  of  areas  to  be  flooded. 
By  July  the  landlocked  kingdom  of  Laoe  will 
have  Its  first  large  lake.  Some  of  the  flooded 
valleys  will  be  23  miles  from  the  dam.  The 
reservoir  will  store  seven  billion  cubic  metert 
of  water  from  the  Ngum  River  and  the  an- 
nual monsoons. 

The  power  station,  now  80  percent  com- 
pleted, vrtll  begin  to  operate  early  next  year. 
Initially  producing  30,000  kllowatte  for  Vien- 
tiane and  northern  Thailand. 

For  Laos  the  project  Is  significant  because 
the  country  lacks  modem  Industrial  facil- 
ities and  technological  resources.  Cheap  elec- 
tric power  win  provide  a  base  for  industry 
in  Vientiane  and  run  Irrigation  pumps  for 
farmers  in  Vientiane  Province,  where  the 
rural  pwpulatlon  has  rUen  due  to  an  Lnflxuc 
of  war  refugees.  The  population  of  Vlentlan 
haa  grown  to  15,000  from  some  20.000  In  co- 
lonial days. 

Japanese  engineers  and  supervisors  have 
given  on-the-spot  training  the  Laotians, 
many  of  them  hired  from  nearby  vUlages 
with  no  construction  experience.  Seven  Lao- 
tians who  will  eventually  be  on  the  super- 
visory staff  of  the  project  are  studying  In 
Canada  with  grante  from  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment.   

HOPES    »OB    rU'i'UBK 

Within  a  few  years  the  power  station  will 
be  nm  exclusively  by  Laotians,  Yoshimatsu 
hopes. 

The  United  States  Is  among  nine  nations 
that  contributed  funds  to  finance  the  proj- 
ect, and  has  also  contributed  to  a  fund  gath- 
ered by  the  Mekong  Committee  for  the  first 
stages  of  an  ambitious  development  pro- 
gram for  the  whole  lower  Mekong  Basin. 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1971 
Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  day  we  see  more  aggressiveness 
from  foreign  coimtries  as  they  take  over 
the  oil  industry.  As  the  United  States 
continues  to  use  more  and  more  oil  for 
its  energy  needs  and  its  energy  needs 
continue  to  expand  every  year,  the  criti- 
cal oil  shortage  becomes  more  impor- 
tant to  us. 

The  other  day  I  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica oil  industry  had  just  experienced  ts 
lowest  rotary  drilling  activities.  While 
our  domestic  oil  and  gas  exploration  is 
declining,  foreign  countries  are  eMP- 
propriating  oil  reserves  within  their 
country.  A  case  in  point  of  which  we 
read  last  week  was  Algeria,  which  has 
offered  to  pay  $1  for  each  $8  evaluatlwi 
for  the  oU  properties  it  just  nationalized. 
Then  it  promptly  raised  the  Prices  or 
oil  exports  from  $2.85  to  $3.60.  IWs 
makes  aU  of  ug  more  concerned  with  tne 
need  to  strengthen  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion. ,  i.  *„ 
Let  me  quote  the  Algerian  oU  facts  to 
you  just  as  they  are.  On  March  20  of  this 


Mar  Algeria  unilaterally  raised  the 
!^ted  price  on  its  oil  exports  from  $2.80 
tol3  60  per  barrel.  This  notice  was  made 
to  April  but  Algeria  went  back  and  made 
Se  price  increase  effective  as  of  March 
20  President  Houair  Boumedienne  of  Al- 
geria has  said  that  Algeria  will  offer  $100 
million  compensation  for  the  51  per- 
c!mt  of  French  oU  assets  nationalized  by 
an  Algerian  Government  decree  Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Informed  French  sources  had  esti- 
mated the  actual  value  of  the  national- 
ized Algerian  oil  assets  at  $800  million. 

With  the  nationalized  oil,  we  see  the 
latest  posted  price  by  Algeria  to  repre- 
sent the  world's  most  expensive  posted 
crude  oil  price. 


IS  IT  NOTHING  TO  YOU.  AMERICA  ? 

HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1971 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 

to  Include  in  the  public  Record,  for  all  to 
see,  a  recent  church  sermon  which  poign- 
antly Indicates  the  thinking  of  some 
of  our  own  American  religious  leaders 
over  the  continuing  undeclared  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  conscience  of  our 
Nation  is  more  and  more  deeply  troubled 
as  the  awful  realities  are  better  under- 
stood. 

Reverand  Hastings  of  Christ  Church 
in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  points  out  that 
nearly  900,000  have  died— including  55,- 

000  American  fataUties — and  2  million 
more  have  been  wounded — many  being 
civilians,  women,  and  children.  And  the 
killing  does  not  stop  as  America  supplies 
the  deadly  hardware,  technology,  and 
military  support  for  continuing  warfare 
and  human  destruction. 

Yet  the  administration  claims  to  be 
winding  down  the  war  with  the  same  ra- 
tionale which  took  the  United  States  into 
the  war:  The  credibility  and  honor  of 
America,  helping  a  South  Vietnam  re- 
gime of  U.S.  choice  defend  itself  against 
communism  so  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  may  live  life  as  they  wish. 

After  nearly  1  million  deaths  and  2 
million  wounded,  can  the  Vietnamese 
people.  Southeast  Asians,  the  world,  or 
the  United  State  of  America  justify  con- 
tinuation of  this  war  even  at  a  moderated 
or  winding  down  level?  Has  anyone  been 
saved  from  a  worse  fate?  Has  U.S.  inter- 
vention helped  people  live  more  freely, 
become  more  self- determining,  made  the 
Southeast  Asia  or  world  safer?  Safer  then 
the  mutilation  of  3  million  human  lives? 

These  issues  are  troubling  America. 
The  silent  majority  Is  not  silent,  they 
are  just  not  being  listened  to. 

The  sermon  follows : 

Is  It  Nothing  to  Yotr,  Amkbica? 
"If  my  people  who  are  called  by  my  name 
humble  themselves,  and  pray  and  seek  my 
lace,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways,  then 

1  win  hear  from  heaven  and  will  forgive 
their  Bin  and  heal  their  land."  2  Chronicles 
7:14 
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Is  It  nothing  to  you,  all  you  who  p»ss  by." 
Lamentations  1:12a 

I  have  here  In  my  hand  one  of  the  little 
palm  crosses  which  wlU  be  offered  to  you 
as  you  leave  thla  morning.  I  would  like  to 
hold  onto  It  now  with  a  good  deal  of  pres- 
sure, pressure  not  so  much  of  my  hands  but 
of  my  life,  of  my  mind,  of  my  heart,  and 
the  very  limermoet  depths  of  my  being.  As 
I  hold  onto  this  croes  I  am  led  by  it  out  into 
a  far  away  place.  I  am  led  to  a  one  time 
hamlet  called  "My  Lai"  and  there  I  see  set  up 
In  that  desolate  place  a  great  cross  of  tragedy. 
As  I  hold  onto  this  little  cross  and  let  It 
draw  me  out  Into  that  desolate  spot,  I  sense 
the  destruction,  I  sense  the  defoliation,  I 
sense  the  terrible  death  that  lies  around  the 
base  of  that  oroas.  I  can  smell  the  stench 
of  burning  ruins,  of  bleeding  bodies  and 
rotten  flesh,  I  can  smell  the  stench  of  hu- 
manity at  Is  lowest  ebb.  There  heaped  at 
the  base  of  the  croes  are  supposedly  twenty- 
two  civilians.  Innocent  dvlUans,  but  more 
than  twenty-two,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  heaped  beneath  that  crose — dead 
or  dying.  They  are  dismembered,  their  faces 
gouged,  their  bodies  bleeding:  men,  women — 
even  little  babies. 

As  I  hold  onto  this  little  cross  and  let  It 
take  me  out  to  the  base  of  that  big  one  In 
that  far-away  hamlet  of  My  Lai  I  see  more 
than  54,000  American  boys  and  men,  killed 
and  heaped  on  top  of  that  ugly  pile.  And 
I  see  crawling  around  the  base  of  that  cross 
bow  many  thousands  more  maimed  and  mu- 
tilated men  of  our  country?  This  Uttle  croes 
as  I  hold  onto  it  draws  me  out  where  I  see 
dead  121,000  South  Vietnam  soldiers  and 
more  than  a  million  casualties  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  land.  Still  more,  this  cross  makes 
me  feel  Ih  my  heart  and  In  the  depths  of 
my  being  those  698,000  dead  NPL  and  North 
Vietnam  soldiers  plus  at  least  a  million  cas- 
ualties sunong  their  people. 

My  cross  takes  me  out  there  to  see  heaped 
In  this  carnage  of  man's  sin  Cambodians, 
Laotians,  allied  personnel,  and  off  in  the 
distance  I  hear  the  cry  of  prisoners  of  war. 
Off  in  the  background  I  see  the  refugee 
camps  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  broken, 
starved,  and  desolate  peoples;  and  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see  there  axe  ravaged  lands  and 
crops,  resources  laid  waste,  cities  and  towns 
In  smoke. 

Tee,  I  see  a  great  cross  of  tragedy  stand- 
ing tall  in  the  midst  of  this  desolation  and 
I  hear  a  voice  crying  out  from  It,  "Is  It 
nothing  to  you,  all  you  who  pass  by?"  Is  it 
the  voice  of  Jesus  or  Is  It  the  voice  of  First 
Lt.  William  L.  Calley?  Somehow  for  me  it 
is  both! 

No,  I  woiild  not  for  a  moment  mean  by 
this  identification  of  Christ  and  Calley  to 
be  condoning  that  which  Calley  has  been 
convicted  of  doing.  I  pray  that  we  will  not 
have  a  whitewashing  of  this  whole  affair, 
either  by  public  sentiment  or  presidential 
strategy.  Like  many  of  you  I  have  a  hard 
time  rationalising  the  Inconsistencies  of  the 
case  and  how  it  is  being  handled  as  com- 
pared with  what  we  did  at  Nuremburg  and 
Tokyo  after  Wwld  War  n.  There  responsi- 
bility for  war  crimes  was  assigned  to  higher 
levels  of  command  and  now  we  place  this 
full  blame  on  the  man  who  has  been  brain- 
washed by  the  higher-ups  and  their  war 
machine. 

Nevertheless — nevertheless  whatever  Gal- 
ley's actions,  whatever  the  right  or  wrong 
of  the  handling  of  his  case,  as  I  have  followed 
his  trial,  as  I  have  followed  especially  the 
events  of  this  past  week,  I  have  had  a  strong 
sense  of  identification  with  that  young 
man — seeing  focused  In  him  the  atrocity 
of  the  war  In  Indochina.  I  have  sewi  focused 
on  him,  as  the  scapegoat  of  us  all  the  atro- 
cities of  that  terrible  tragic  thing.  The  more 
I  have  followed  the  Investigation  of  the  My 
Lai  "Incident"   (so  called)    and  the  more  I 
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have  foUowed  the  case  of  William  CaUey,  the 
more  1  have  seen  the  futility  of  this  war  and 
the  futility  of  all  war.  People  saying  who 
did  what  to  whom  and  when  did  they  do  it. 
"Grown  men"  somehow  trying  to  bring  logic 
and  reason  out  of  totally  Illogical,  Irrational, 
and  Insane  human  behavior.  The  more  I  have 
seen  this  the  more  I  have  seen  the  futility 
and  the  horror,  the  destruction  of  moral  fiber 
and  the  degradation  of  man's  humanity.  As 
Calley  himself  described  It,  we  have  been 
mftfc-ing  men  into  fingers  or  fragments  of  a 
Frankenstein  monster.  He  said  the  army 
never  told  him  that  his  enemies  were  hu- 
man. The  enemy  was  never  described  to  him 
as  anything  but  communism.  "They  dldnt 
give  it  a  race,  they  didn't  give  It  a  sex,  they 
didn't  give  It  an  age" — even  to  the  little  ba- 
bies. 

As  Calley  obviously  lost  his  humanity  and 
his  moral  sense  and  his  sanity,  so  I  have 
seen  in  that  lonely  man,  I  have  seen  in  this 
one  person  man's  loss,  our  loss,  yours  and 
my  loss  of  our  humanity,  our  moral  sense 
and  sanity.  So  on  that  cross  with  Calley  I 
see  Jesus  suffering.  I  see  Jeeus  suffering  and 
agonizing  over  what  we  have  come  to.  I  see 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God  being  crucified  afresh. 
The  self -righteousness  of  man  is  despoiling 
the  righteousness  of  God  and  I  hear  him  cry 
out  across  the  world,  and  especially  to 
America,  "Is  It  nothing  to  you  aU  you  who 
pass  by?" 

Fortunately  I  believe  it  Is  something  to 
all  of  us,  I  believe  it  is  something  of  deejjest 
concern  to  a  gre&t  majority  of  Americans, 
and  certainly  to  all  the  people  of  the  world. 
We  have  Just  become  numb  and  anesthetized 
by  the  futility  of  the  whole  thing,  and  It 
takes  something  like  My  Lal  and  Calley  to 
awaken  us,  to  shake  us  alive  again.  This 
has  been  evidenced  by  the  national  response 
to  Galley's  trial  and  sentence,  a  kind  of  mixed 
undecipherable  moral  Indignation.  But  in- 
dignation alone  is  not  enough.  It  mvist  lead 
to  real  repentance  if  any  good  is  to  come.  It 
must  lead  to  real  repentance  If  any  healing 
Is  to  come  to  the  world  and  to  our  land. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  repentance  that  God  calls 
for  through  Solomon  In  our  first  text  when 
he  said,  "If  my  people  who  are  called  by  my 
name  humble  themselves,  and  pray  and  seek 
my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways, 
then  I  will  hear  from  heaven  and  will  for- 
give their  sins  and  heal  their  land." 

Most  Americans  have  been  saying  for  a  long 
time  now  that  the  Vietnam  war  is  a  great 
mistake,  that  America  ought  never  to  have 
gotten  in  there  in  the  first  place.  This  I  see 
as  a  partial  confession,  a  partial  act  of  re- 
pentance on  the  part  of  the  people  and  yet 
we  continue  to  justify  this  massive  cruci- 
fixion and  to  seek  strategies  whereby  we  can 
gracefully  extricate  ourselves.  But  there  are 
no  graceful  strategies  for  oonfeaslon  and  re> 
pentance.  You  cannot  do  it  by  stages,  you 
cannot  sneak  out  from  imder  the  burden. 
No,  even  as  In  the  case  of  oonlllct  with  a 
member  of  one's  family,  we  cannot  admit  to 
our  error  in  a  half-hearted  way;  we  have  to 
be  ready  to  say,  "I  was  wrong,"  and  to  be 
willing  to  stop  the  wrong.  There  can  be  no 
healing,  says  the  Lord  God,  unless  my  people 
turn,  unless  they  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways. 

A3  in  this  Holy  Week  I  see  that  tragic  cross 
rising  up  out  of  My  Lal,  and  as  I  hear  my 
Lord  crying  from  It  In  the  voice  of  WUll&m 
GaUey  "Is  It  nothing  to  you,  America".  I  see 
no  other  way  than  for  the  greatest  nation  In 
the  world  to  rise  to  her  full  height  and 
greatness  and  to  say:  "We  have  been  wrong! 
Father  forgive  us  for  we  did  not  know  what 
we  were  doing!"  What  a  re-blrth  of  Integrity 
would  come  to  this  land  of  ours!  What  a  re- 
birth of  Integrity  would  come  to  America,  If 
we  ipould  die  to  our  false  pride  and  get  on 
with  the  business  of  healing  and  love! 

I  used  to  feel  that  the  policy  of  Vietnam- 
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Izatlon  made  sense  as  a  way  for  Amerto  to 
extricate  herself  from  this  moral  shame.  Put 
now  that  It  means  Cambodia  and  Laoe  ^nd 
posalbly  North  Vietnam,  now  that  It  seems 
to  mean  Inevitable  escalation,  heaping  more 
men  and  women  and  children  at  the  foot  of 
the  crosa  of  tragedy,  /  see  no  alternative  than 
thU  outright  confession  and  repentance  loid 
for  us  to  come  home  Immediately  with  the 
President  setting  a  clear  time  of  wlthdra(wal 
based  on  what  It  will  take  to  protect  the 
lives  of  our  soldiers.  I  personally  etm.  no 
longer  believe  that  the  political  oppression 
which  might  follow  our  departure  can  Jus- 
tify our  continuing  along  thla  Bena^ese 
path.  I  personally  can  no  longer  believe  that 
the  possible  fall  of  the  already  questionable 
Saigon  regime  can  Justify  our  contlni>lng 
along  this  senseless  path.  And  I  can  |>er- 
sonally  no  longer  believe  that  even  the  ti»glc 
losses  of  American  lives  to  date  can  Ju^lfy 
our  continuing  on  with  more  and  more  de- 
struction, desolation,  and  death. 

Now  I  know  that  what  I  am  saying  Is  not 
comfortable  to  hear,  nor  is  it  meant  to  be 
because  the  whole  thing  Is  very  uncpm- 
fortable.  (The  war  In  Indochina  cannot  leave 
us  In  comfort  even  tho\igh  we  tend  to  be 
numbed  by  our  continuing  frustrations 
about  it).  I  know  that  there  must  be  -un- 
easiness among  you  and  disagreement  frith 
what  I  am  saying.  But  as  Christians  we  lieed 
to  be  honest  with  each  other  learning  tow 
to  disagree  with  each  other  in  love.  We  ^eed 
to  share  what  we  are  thinking  and  to  l#t  It 
come  out  of  our  hearts,  and  I  would  fetl  It 
Irresponsible  of  me  as  a  person  and  as  four 
rector  If  In  pointing  you  to  the  crosi  ol 
Good  Friday.  I  did  not  point  to  that  awful 
croM  In  My  Lai.  We  cannot  always  agree 
about  these  things  but  we  can  agree,  we  must 
agree  about  our  sense  of  the  shame  and  the 
horror,  and  the  spirit  of  repentance  t^ust 
be  in  our  hearts  as  Christians  for  that's'  the 
beginning  of  tohat  we  are  all  about.  Con- 
fession and  repentance  are  the  birthmarks 
of  our  very  life  and  It  rests  with  us.  It  tests 
with  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ,  to 
make  this  confession  before  him  and'  his 
Croes  this  Holy  Week — that  heaUng  may 
oome  In  this  land  and  In  this  worl(t  It 
rests  with  us  his  Church  to  bring  this 
mighty  land  of  oxixs  to  her  knees  that  i  she 
may  be  healed  and  rise  to  newness  ofi  life 
at  home  and  abroad.  i 

This  Is  the  meaning  of  the  little  Qalm 
cross  which  will  be  offered  to  you  this  mbm- 
Ing.  I  hope  you  will  want  to  take  It,  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  want  to  take  It  ae  some- 
thing more  than  a  piece  of  ritualistic  mock- 
ery— that  you  will  see  it  as  that  great  croes  of 
tragedy  In  My  L&l.  I  hope  you  will  hold  It 
strongly  and  let  It  go  deep  Into  your  Ijeart 
and  mind — to  the  very  depths  of  youri  be- 
ing, and  that  you  will  go  forth  into  this 
land  to  do  evwythlng  In  your  power  M  a 
Christian  to  turn  the  croas  Into  a  way  o|  life 
rather  than  a  way  of  destruction.  I  prny  that 
we  all  may  do  It  for  o\ir  beloved  land. 

And  now  to  Ood  the  Father,  Ood  the  Bon. 
and  Ood  the  Holy  Oboet  be  aacrlbed  pi  is 
most  justly  due.  all  majesty,  might,  power 
dominion  and  praise,  world  without  lend. 
Amen. 


BERNiLRD 


MIAMI     POLICE     CHIEP 
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HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

ov  PLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATiVkS 

Wednesday.  AprU  21.  1971     | 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mlartil  Is 
fortunate  to  have  as  its  chief  of  police 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and  re- 
sourceful minds  available  today  in  law 
enforcement. 

Since  becoming  head  of  the  Miami 
Police  Department  several  years  ago, 
Chief  Bernard  L.  Garmlre's  reputation 
for  enlightened  law  enforcement  has 
gained  him  national  acclaim  and  recog- 
nition. 

I  was  interested  to  read  in  the  April 
1 1  edition  of  the  New  York  Times  his  con- 
cept of  "Police  Strategies  for  the  20th 
Century"  calling  for  community  par- 
ticiplation  in  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  submit  the  article  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Times: 
New  Police  Role  Is  Ubged  in  Miami — Social 

Sekvicx  Emphasized  in  Pboposal  by  CHizr 

Miami.  April  10. — A  major  reorganization 
of  Miami's  Police  Department,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  the  social  functions  of  the  police 
force,  has  been  proposed  by  Police  Chief 
Bernard  L.  Oarmlre. 

His  proposal,  which  will  be  presented  to  the 
City  Council  next  week,  envisages  eventual 
community  participation  In  maintaining  of 
law  and  order. 

The  text  of  the  3, 000-word  proposal,  en- 
titled "Police  Strategies  for  the  20th  Cen- 
tury," was  released  here  yesterday. 

While  stating  that  In  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture the  primary  duty  of  the  Miami  police 
would  be  to  curb  crime  and  violence,  Mr. 
Oarmlre  said  It  was  necessary  to  develop  a 
"new  definition  of  the  police  role  In  an 
urban,  democratic  community  such  as  Mi- 
ami." 

DADE  COrrNTY  METROPOLIS 

with  a  population  of  about  350,000,  Miami 
Is  the  largest  city  In  Dade  County  and  has 
the  area's  largest  black  community. 

"The  new  police  role  has  been  forged  out  of 
the  civil  conflict  and  cause  of  the  nlneteen- 
slJttles  and  will  be  tempered  by  the  realities 
of  the  nlneteen-seventles — realities  such  a.s 
uncompromising  demands  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice;  accelerating  militancy  of  the 
deprived  and  disillusioned,  and  acts  of 
planned  violence  by  those  who  have  replaced 
hope  with  despair,"  the  report  said. 

Chief  Oarmlre  proposed  that  the  Miami 
police  force  be  expanded  in  three  years  from 
the  present  725  men  to  about  950,  divided  by 
functions  Into  two  sections;  a  uniformed, 
socially  oriented  "patrol  service"  and  a  plain- 
clothes "tactical  service"  primarily  con- 
cerned with  crime. 

"The  patrol  officer  will  act  as  a  catalytic 
agent  to  initiate  the  process  which  will  bring 
together  two  distinct  groups:  people  with 
problems  and  the  social  agencies  which  will 
have  the  required  skills  and  resources  to 
handle  the  problems.  On  the  street,  the 
patrol  officers  will  provide  something  akin  to 
emergency  or  flrst-ald  social  service,"  the 
proposal  said. 

POLXCrWOMKN    BACKED 

There  would  be  two  unUortned  policemen 
for  each  plalnclothesman.  The  present  ratio 
Is  4  to  1.  Chief  Oarmlre  would  also  like  to 
have  about  10  per  cent  of  the  force  consist 
of  policewomen,  who,  he  said,  have  proved 
more  effective  than  men  in  solving  such 
common  police  problems  as  domestic  quar- 
rels. 

Later,  chief  Oarmlre  plana  to  establish 
"area  policing  teams."  The  city  would  be 
divided  Into  sections,  each  of  which  would 
have  a  separate  policing  team  that  would 
provide  34-hovu:  police  service  and  "aura  of 
omnipresence  to  discourage  criminal  activi- 
ties," the  report  said. 

Chief  Oarmlre  hopes  that  by  maintaining 
close  contact  with  the  people  In  the  section 
and   establishing   rapport    with    them,   the 
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police  will  develop  community  participation 
in  law  enforcement. 

"We  have  to  engender  the  people's  confi- 
dence and  obtain  a  degree  of  their  coopera- 
tion. More  of  police  problems  today  are  due 
to  general  Inattention  to  social  needs,"  he 
said  In  an  Interview. 

NEED    rOR  EDUCATION 

The  growing  social  role  of  the  poUce  will 
necessitate,  according  to  chief  Oarmlre,  more 
education  for  new  policemen.  Under  the  pro- 
posal, uniformed  officers  would  be  required  to 
have  at  least  two  years  of  college. 

The  scholarly  looking,  66-year-old  Indiana- 
born  police  chief,  who  has  been  faculty  mem- 
ber at  several  universities,  including  the 
University  of  Chicago,  said  his  proposal  might 
cost  about  $2-mUllon  to  Implement. 

It  was  made  In  conjunction  with  a  recently 
approved  $20-mllllon  bond  Issue  for  modern- 
izing his  department.  Including  the  purchase 
of  computers  and  electronic  conununicatlont 
equipment. 

Part  of  the  money  Is  to  be  used  to  build  a 
new  police  headquarters,  which  chief  Oarmlre 
believes  will  meet  Miami's  need  until  at  least 
the  year  2000. 

"I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  the  mere  ac- 
quisition of  physical  resources  will  result  in 
crime  reduction  and  elimination,"  chief 
Oarmlre  said.  "Crime  is  the  product  of  a 
myriad  of  social,  eoonomlc  and  political  fac- 
tors and  untU  the  root  causes  of  crime  are 
resolutely  and  effectively  dealt  with,  our 
society  wUl  be  driven  by  crime  and  Its  attend- 
ant violence." 


NATIONAL     GUARD     TECHNICIANS 

HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF   BHOOS   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  ApHl  21,  1971 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  will  serve 
to  adjust  drcumstancea  of  unique  Fed- 
eral employment  for  National  Guard 
civilian  employees  and  bring  them  closer 
to  career  service  standards.  These  civil- 
ian employees  are,  in  almost  all  In- 
stances, required  to  be  members  of  the 
military  service  of  the  National  Guard 
In  order  to  retain  their  employment.  As 
a  consequence,  this  condition  of  employ- 
ment has  caused  military  obligations  up 
to  and  in  excess  of  40  years.  In  other 
cases  clvUlan  employment  has  been  ter- 
minated through  loss  of  military  status 
at  times  when  these  civil  servants  have 
reached  the  peak  of  theh-  working  value, 
I  might  add  that  there  was  little  prospect 
of  equivalent  employment  elsewhere  at 
the  time  of  their  forced  unemployment 

This  legislation  would  serve  to  glTB 
these  employees— National  Guard  tech- 
nicians—security  of  career  and  to  retain 
for  the  Government  much  needed  talent, 
experience,  and  trained  personnel.  No 
longer  would  the  rigors  of  being  an  in- 
fantry platoon  sergeant  In  a  field  en- 
vironment be  the  lot  of  a  better  than 
50-year-old  man  whose  primary  civilian 
employment  is  administrative.  No  longer 
would  the  military  physlclal  examination 
create  fear  and  anxiety  in  the  minds  or 
loyal  employees  or  present  posslbiliUes 
of  forced  unemployment.  The  employ- 
ment of  these  civilian  employees,  after 
20  years  of  honorable  miUtary  service, 
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would  be  without  reference  to  mlllUry 
membership  if  all  other  qualifications 
for  the  job  were  met.  After  10  years,  the 
military  physical  would  only  Berve  to 
teminate  military  careers  and  not  civil- 
ian service. 

This  legislation,  the  need  of  which  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Civilian  Technicians,  would 
also  preclude  the  present  application  of 
the  military  grade  structure  as  qualifica- 
tion for  civilian  employment  and  bring 
about  the  measure  of  a  man,  or  woman, 
nurely  on  the  bads  of  training,  experi- 
^  and  traditional  merit  standards. 

I  sulMnlt  this  legislation  as  a  primary 
need  to  balance.  In  some  degree,  the  em- 
ployment of  National  Guard  Federal  em- 
ployees with  other  national  dvll  serv- 
anto  I  have  heard  from  hundreds  of 
these  loyal  employees  and  their  message 
has  reached  me  as  I  am  sure  it  will  you. 
Tbey  threaten  no  violence,  propose  no 
gtrikes.  They  ask  only  that  their  mili- 
tary service  be  reasonable.  They  now 
come  to  the  Congress  for  a  solution  to 
their  problems.  We  can  do  no  less  than 
to  give  them  a  fair  hearing. 

Mr  Speaker,  without  objection,  I  hi- 
dude  a  copy  of  this  legislation  as  part 
of  my  remarks: 

H.R.  7637 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  B,  United  States  Code, 

relating  to  qualifications  for  appointment 

and  retention  in  the  dvll  service 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rertresentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  6, 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Chapter  75  1b  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowtng  new  subchapter: 

"BUBCHAPTEK  V — NATIONAL  OUARD  TECHNICIANS 
"17541.   SEPARATION 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  a  National  Ouard  technician  who 
has  completed  10  years  of  service  as  a  tech- 
nician. Is  under  60  years  of  age,  and  Is  fully 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion may  not  be  involuntarily  separted  from 
hU  technician  position  solely  on  the  basis 
of  his  separation  from  the  National  Ouard 
because  of  Inability  to  meet  the  physical 
standards  of  membership  In  the  National 
Guard. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  "National  Guard  technician  who 
has  completed  20  years  of  service  as  a  tech- 
nician. Is  under  60  years  of  age,  is  fully  qual- 
ified to  perform  the  duties  of  his  position, 
and  has  received  an  honorable  separation 
from  the  National  Guard  may  not  be  in- 
voluntarily separated  from  his  technician 
position  solely  because  of  his  non-member- 
ship in  the  National  Ouard." 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  75  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"SUBCHAPTES  V — NATIONAI.  GUAKD  TECHNICIANS 

"7841.  Separation.". 

(3)  Chapter  31  is  anMnded  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"18111.  Employment    or    National    Ouabd 

Technicians 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  ot 
law,  a  specified  mlUtary  grade  shall  not  be  a 
qualification  for  any  position  of  a  National 
Guard  technician.". 

(4)  The  analysis  of  chapter  31  is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  foUowing  new  item  at  the 
end  thereof : 

"8111.  Employment  of  National  Ooard  tech- 
nicians.". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PERSEVERANCE  PAYS  OFF  IN 
NEWBURYPORT 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or  1CASSACHX78ETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
often  hi  the  crush  of  bureaucracy,  ideas 
which  lack  the  complexity  of  mass  statis- 
tics or  millions  of  dollars  are  lost,  and 
this  country  is  the  poorer  for  it.  As  a  na- 
tion we  seem  consumed  by  a  desire  to 
tear  down  and  build,  with  little  heed 
given  to  history,  art,  or  local  sentiment. 
Yet  in  some  communities  a  change  is 
taking  place.  The  emphasis  is  slowly 
shifthig  from  destruction  to  renovation. 
This  shift  is  not  easy ;  red  tape  and  bu- 
reaucrsujy  must  be  overcome,  and  the 
process  Is  long  and  tedious.  It  requires 
the  concerted  efforts  of  government  of- 
ficials at  all  levels  as  well  as  continued 
public  response  and  pressure. 

However,  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  a 
charming  seaport  on  the  Massachusetts 
north  shore,  such  a  development  is  tak- 
ing place. 

Newburyport,  a  city  of  16.000,  con- 
tains some  of  the  finest  examples  of  Fed- 
eral architecture  in  Massachusetts.  Its 
U.S.  Customs  House  designed  in  1834  by 
Robert  Mills  is  considered  a  model  of 
Greek  Revival  architecture. 

This  historical  worth  coalesced  with 
public  pressure  and  the  efforts  of  various 
agencies  and  individuals  to  save  a  his- 
toric commercial  area.  Involved  is  the 
Market  Squsure  area  near  the  historic 
waterfront  of  Newburyport,  the  restora- 
tion of  which  has  always  been  consid- 
ered essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
business  district. 

The  citizens  of  Newburyport  have  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  that  the  choice  does 
not  necessarily  lie  between  wholesale 
demoUtion  and  continued  neglect,  and 
that  imaginative  renovation  is  possible 
They  have  brought  about  the  first  Fed- 
eral grant  for  urban  renewal  in  which 
the  project  Is  based  on  the  renovation  of 
a  historical  district.  Other  cities 
throughoiit  this  coimtry  would  do  wdl 
to  (rfjserve  Newburyporfs  experience  as 
a  guide  to  their  own  future  efforts.  To 
this  end  I  commend  the  following  article 
from  the  April  19,  1971,  edition  of  Pres- 
ervation News,  entitled  "Perseverance 
Pays  Off  in  Newburyport": 
PnaavatANCE  Pats  Oft  in  Nxwbustport 
Letters,  telegrams,  telephone  calls  and  the 
cooperation  of  officials  on  the  federal,  state 
and  local  levels  coalesced  in  late  February  to 
save  a  hlatorlc  commercial  area  in  Newbury- 
port, Mass. 

A  few  days  after  preservation  funds  In  the 
city's  urban  renewal  application  were  denied 
by  HUD,  a  portion  of  one  of  the  early  19th- 
century  buUdlngB  collapsed  in  seeming  des- 
peration. The  $430,000  allocation  was  restored 
within  a  month. 

Involved  is  the  Market  Square  area  near 
the  historic  waterfront  of  Newburyport.  Pol- 
lowing  a  diaastrous  fire  in  1811  that  de- 
stroyed 260  wooden  buildings,  this  area  was 
rebuilt  m  unform  three-story  brick  struc- 
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tures.  Tliick  flrewalla  reacMng  above  the 
rooflines  were  built  into  the  new  commercial 
buildings  as  protection  against  further  dev- 
astation. Some  of  the  structures  are  noted 
for  their  Federal  detailing.  Close  by  is  the 
Oreek  RAvival  UJB.  Customs  House  (1834), 
designed  by  Robert  Mills. 

When  Newburyport  first  considered  urban 
renewal  of  its  central  business  district  in  the 
eariy  IMO'a.  Market  Square  was  destined  to 
be  wiped  out  under  the  initial  plan.  Much  of 
the  23-acre  business  area  was  to  become  a 
black-topped  r*r""e  lot  surrounded  by  a 
modem  ahopping  center. 

The  oontroversy  of  wholesale  demolition 
vs.  raBtovatkm  oontmued  until  1B69.  lead- 
ing the  prworration  campaign  were  the  New- 
buryport matorlcal  Bodety,  numerous  local 
dtlBana  and  historians  from  throughout  New 
England.  Finally,  the  city  and  the  redevelop- 
ment authority  were  convinced  that  restora- 
tion of  Market  Square  and  the  waterfront 
area  was  eaoential  to  the  business  district. 

In  Tn^^^"g  an  amendment  to  the  city's  re- 
queat  for  uitoan  renewal  funds  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
DeTeiopmont,  the  Newburyport  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  requested  funds  to  restore 
the  Market  Squan  buUdlngs.  When  the  loan 
appUcatlon  waa  approred  on  February  8,  no 
preservation  funds  were  Included. 

Paul  MoOinley,  the  agency's  new  executive 
dii«otor,  learned  that  the  request  was  denied 
becanae  the  buildings  were  not  listed  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

In  a  letter  to  Oeorge  Romney,  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Trust 
President  James  Blddle  said,  "We  urge  you  to 
reconsider  funding  the  preservation  portion 
of  the  program,  particularly  In  light  of  the 
President's  message  on  the  environment.  The 
local  pubUc  agency  plan  wotild  preserve  an 
Important  herttage  for  all  Americans,  at  the 
same  time  providing  Newburyport  residents 
with  an  urban  center  retaining  the  architec- 
tural character  of  its  great  past." 

Other  letters  to  the  Secretary  and  the  As- 
sUtant  Secretary  for  Renewal,  Norman  V. 
Watson,  went  out. 

nomination  EXPEDriTD 

On  Febniary  12.  the  wheels  started  spin- 
ning to  erpeditlouily  place  the  buildings  in 
the  Register  as  part  of  a  Market  Square  His- 
toric District.  The  necessary  documentation 
was  prepared  by  the  redevelopment  authority 
in  three  days  and  submitted  to  Massachusetts 
mstorloal  Commission  officials,  the  Honor- 
able John  F.  X.  Davoren,  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Commission  chairman, 
and  Dr.  Richard  W.  Hale,  acting  chairman  of 
the  Commlsalon;  the  Commission  serves  as 
the  State  Liaison  Office  for  the  processing  of 
Register  nominations.  Dr.  WllUam  J.  Mtit- 
tagh.  Keeper  of  the  National  Register,  and 
the  HUD  Boston  Area  Office  also  aided  in 
coordinating  the  nomination. 

Rep.  Michael  J.  Harrington  (D-Maas.) 
closely  followed  the  process  from  the  begin- 
ning and  was  later  Joined  by  the  state's  Sen- 
ators, Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  Edward 
Brooke. 

The  Market  Square  Historic  District  was 
Usted  in  the  Register  February,  35, 

On  March  5,  a  supplemental  \u"ban  re- 
newal grant  from  HUD,  Including  $430,000  for 
preservation  of  Market  Square  finally  made 
its  way  to  the  Newburyport  Redevelopment 
Authority. 

Plans  now  call  for  the  renewal  agency  to 
restore  some  of  the  buildings  beginning  in 
the  fall.  These  then  wUl  be  sold  for  com- 
mercial, retail  and  oflloe  use. 

The  \JB.  Customs  Hovise.  which  was  also 
listed  individually  In  the  Register,  may  be 
restored  by  the  Newburyport  Historical  Com- 
mission for  use  as  a  maritime  museum — 
hopefully  with  a  HUD  preservation  grant. 
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April  22,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  Was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Quxntin  N.  BtrR- 
DicK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Notth 
DsQcota.  ' 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  EdwM"d 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  Our  Fathers,  known  of  pld. 
Judge  of  the  nations  before  whom  the 
generations  rise  and  pass  away,  we  pafuse 
to  offer  to  Thee  the  love  and  loyaltj  of 
our  lives.  Make  us  one  people  in  our 
devotion  to  Thee.  Draw  together  the  di- 
verse people  of  every  age,  race,  and  reli- 
gion. Help  us  to  speak  wisely  to  one  fen- 
other  and  to  hear  with  understanding 
what  is  said.  Give  strength  and  wisdom 
to  all  who  serve  in  the  Govemmeni  of 
this  Nation. 

Bless  especially  the  youth  of  the  '.'Ja- 
tlon  wherever  they  may  be,  In  school, 
on  missions  of  mercy  and  service.  In  the 
armed  services,  or  in  quest  of  a  life's 
vocation.  Keep  the  ideals  and  motiva- 
tions of  all  the  people  as  pure  and  good 
as  the  best  of  them.  Regenerate  and 
make  new  those  in  all  generations  who 
need  Thy  cleansing  and  transforming 
gr&ce. 

Lead  us,  O  Lord,  out  of  the  frustra- 
tions of  these  days  into  the  destiny 
Thou  hast  for  that  nation  whose  people 
love  and  serve  Thee.  And  to  Thee  shall 
be  the  praise  and  glory  now  and  e|rer- 
more.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  April  21,  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDiarr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


vcmNp 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  A< 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  <^erk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  ELLnroni) .  , 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

vs.  Sknat«, 
Pkxsidknt  pko  txbcpobz,    I 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  22,  19Tl. 
To  the  Senate:  I 

Being  t«mporarUy  absent  from  the  Pea- 
ate,  I  appoint  Hon.  Quthtzs  N.  Buxdk^,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Allzm  J.  BlLiXndkb, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took !  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem^re. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDE^NT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFER^tED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  BTniDticK) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  froii  the 
President  of  the  United  States  'sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(For  nominations  received  today^  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEKTINaS  DURmO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  im- 
objected-to  items  on  the  calendar,  be- 
ginning with  Calendar  No.  66.  and  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  considera- 
tion of  these  measures  not  apply  so  far 
as  the  rule  of  germanenesB  is  concerned. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ARLINE  LOADER  AND  MAURICE 
LOADER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  341)  for  the  relief  of  Arline  Load- 
er and  Maurice  Loader,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment,  on  page  2, 
line  2,  after  the  words  "in  excess  of,"  to 
strike  out  "20"  and  Insert  "10",  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

s.  341 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  Is  authorized  aiul 
directed  to  pay,  o\rt  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum 
of  $20,000  to  Aillne  Loader  and  Mauiloe 
Loader,  of  Yachats.  Oregon,  In  fuU  settle- 
mient  of  their  claims  against  the  United 
Statee  based  upon  the  deaths  of  tlheilx  sons, 
Maurloe  O.  Loader  and  Frederic  M.  Lotuler, 
on  October  15,  1944,  as  the  result  of  the 
ezploelcoi  of  a  thlrty-aeven-mlUlmeter 
armor -piercing  shell  which  'Dnited  Statos 
military  peracmnel  negligently  left  alt  an 
abandoned  firing  range  and  which  was  foimd 
by  STWh  sons. 

8«c.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  is  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  Is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from 


the  report  (No.  92-64),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

FUSPOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  hill,  as  amended,  is  to 
pay  to  Arline  and  Maurice  Loader,  of  Tachats, 
Oreg.,  $20,000  for  the  death  of  their  sons' 
Maurice  O.  Loader  and  Frederic  M.  Loader,  on 
October  16,  1944,  as  the  result  of  the  explo- 
sion of  a  37-mllllmeter,  armor-plerclng  shell 
found  by  the  children  on  a  firing  range. 

STATE  MKNT 

A  Similar  bill  for  these  claimants  In  the  01st 
Congress,  S.  2S14,  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  no  action  was  taken  before  adjournment 
A  similar  bill  for  these  claimants  In  the 
90th  Congress,  HJl.  1971.  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  no  action  was 
taken  In  the  Senate.  In  Its  favorable  report 
on  the  blU,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  said: 

The  bill,  HJl.  2018,  was  the  subject  of  a 
subcommittee  hearing  on  May  6,  1966.  The 
testimony  at  that  bearing  and  material  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  In  support  of  the 
claim  Indicates  that  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  15,  1944,  four  children,  Maurice  Q. 
Loader,  Jr.,  age  14;  Fredrlc  M,  Loader,  13; 
Eleanor  Loader,  age  5;  and  Clifford  Harp,  age 
14,  were  playing  in  the  Loader's  garage  lo- 
cated In  Montara,  Calif.,  a  small  coastal  town 
approximately  20  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  children  were  repairing  a  toy  wag- 
on and  took  from  a  tool  box  a  37-mllllmeter, 
armor-plerclng  shell  which  had  apparently 
been  fo\ind  by  a  playmate  of  the  oldest  Load- 
er child  and  brought  into  the  Loader's  garage 
unknown  to  the  parents,  Maurice  and  Arline 
Loader,  The  shell  exploded,  killing  Maurice 
a.  Loader,  Jr.,  and  Fredrlc  M.  and  Injuring 
the  other  two  children.  The  Information 
available  to  the  committee  indicates  that  the 
shell  had  been  found  on  the  Montara  firing 
range,  which  had  been  used  by  the  VS.  Army 
for  antl-lnvaalon  maneuvers  during  World 
War  n.  The  firing  range,  although  encircled 
by  a  three-strand  wire  fence,  was  not  ade- 
quately guarded  notwithstanding  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  tragedy,  unexploded  shells  and 
grenades  had  been  found  on  the  range  by 
children  residing  In  Montara. 

As  Is  noted  in  the  Army  Department  re- 
port, a  newspaper  accovmt  of  the  tragedy 
outlines  with  considerable  detaU  the  facts 
of  the  explosion.  Tliat  report  also  notes  that 
the  Army  recognized  the  responalbUlty  of  the 
Gkjvemment  by  paying  $711  for  funeral  ex- 
penses relating  to  the  two  children  killed  In 
Che  blast. 

The  Army  has  referred  to  the  fact  that 
che  Congress  has  on  a  number  of  occaslona 
passed  bills  granting  similar  compaaslonate 
relief  to  the  parents  of  children  killed  or  in- 
jured In  similar  accidents.  Notwithstanding 
the  outUne  of  the  faoU  In  the  Army  report, 
that  Department  states  that  It  did  not  have 
the  information  necessary  to  confirm  or  deny 
the  facts  of  the  case.  The  committee  must 
disagree  with  this  conclusion.  The  fact  that 
the  deaths  resulted  from  an  explosion  of 
military  ordnance  Is  not  controverted  in  any 
way.  The  records  of  the  Army  confirm  that 
the  Army  recognized  the  claim  to  the  extent 
then  possible  under  the  law  by  authorizing  « 
payment  of  the  funeral  expenses  for  the  dead 
children.  In  this  connection.  It  is  also  cletf 
that  a  release  secured  by  the  Army  »*  ™^ 
time  was  a  prerequisite  to  payment  of  tM 
only  amount  avaUable  and  cannot  now  oe 
taken  as  a  reason  for  a  denial  of  compw 
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slonate  reUef  by  legislative  action.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  has  been  a  long  delay 
in  presenting  and  recognizing  this  claim  but 
this  does  not  lessen  the  loss  to  the  parents. 
Under  these  circumstances  and  In  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  granted  relief 
orevloixsly  In  similar  cases,  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  bUl  be  considered  fa- 
vorably. 

The  committee  believes   that  the  bill   Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


NICHOLAOS  DEMTTRIOS 
APOSTOLAKIS 

The  bill  (S.  672)  for  the  relief  of 
Nlcholaos  Demitrios  Apostolakis,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  f  olows : 

8.672 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Nlcholaos  Demitrios  Aposto- 
lakis may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  otf  the  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  his  be- 
half by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  N.  Apostle,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tlon  204  of  the  said  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
natural  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  92-65),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

puRPosx  or  THK  snx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facUltate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  as  an  Unmedi- 
ate  relative  of  the  aUen  chUd  to  be  adopted 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


MARIA  ORAZIA  lACCARINO 

The  bill  (S.  566)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Grazia  Isiccarino,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.  666 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Maria  Orazla  laccarlno  may  be 
olaaslfled  as  a  child  within,  the  meaning  of 
•ectton  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  such  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by  ICr. 
and  Mrs.  John  F.  Newton,  citizens  of  t^e 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  brothers  or  sisters 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
relatlonahlp,  be  accorded  any  right,  prlvUege, 
or  status  under  the  Immlgratloii  and  Na- 
ttooalltyAct. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  92-66).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


FUKPoax  or  thx  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bll  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  in  an  immediate 
relative  status  of  the  alien  child  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


has  be«n  amended  In  aooordance  with  estab- 
lished precedents. 


CHEN-PAI  MIAO 


The  bill  (S.  629)  for  the  reUef  of  Chen- 
Pal  Miao,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.  629 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  Chen- 
Pal  Mlao,  who  was  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  on 
August  30,  1966,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
not  to  be  within  the  classes  of  persons  whose 
naturalization  Is  prohibited  by  the  provisions 
of  section  313  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report — No.  92-67 — explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerprt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTTaposs  or  thx  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  Cben- 
Pai  Mlao  to  file  a  petition  for  naturalization 
after  August  80,  1971,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  313  of  the  Inmilgratlon 
and  Nationality  Act  relating  to  one  who  was 
formerly  a  member  of  a  proscribed  organiza- 
tion. 


ESTHER  CATHERINE  MILNER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  145)  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Catherine  Milner,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Eather 
Catherine  Milner  may  be  classified  as  a 
child  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by  Lee  W.  Milner 
and  Nancy  Ross  Milner,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act: 
Provided,  TTiat  the  brothers  or  slaters  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engnxased 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  92-68).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOBPOSX   or   THX   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  as  imiended  Is  to 
facUltate  the  adjustment  of  status  as  an 
immediate  relative  of  the  aUen  child  adopted 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  bill 


MARIA  BADALAMENTI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  513)  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Badalamenti  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  notwithstanding  tb«  provisions  of 
secUons  212(a)(1)  and  ai2(a)(25)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Maria 
Badalamenti  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  said  Aot:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only 
to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  92-69) ,  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTXPOOl    or  THX   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  blU,  as  amended,  is  to 
waive  the  excluding  provisions  of  existing 
law  relating  to  one  who  Is  mentally  retarded 
and  consequently  UUterate  In  behalf  of  the 
sister  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
bill  has  been  amended  In  accordance  with 
established  precedents. 


PROVISION  OP  RELIEF  IN  PATENT 
AND  TRADEMARK  CASES 

The  bill  (S.  645)  to  provide  reUef  in 
patent  and  trademark  cases  affected  by 
the  emergency  situation  In  the  UjS. 
Postal  Service  which  began  on  March  18, 
1970,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  646 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  A  patent  or  trademark  ap- 
plication shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
filed  m  the  United  States  Patent  OfDoe  on  the 
date  that  it  would  have  been  received  by  the 
Patent  Office  except  for  the  delay  caused  by 
the  emergency  situation  affecting  the  post- 
al service  which  began  on  March  18,  1970, 
and  ended  on  or  about  March  80,  1970,  If  a 
claim  Is  made  for  the  benefit  of  an  earlier 
date  In  accordance  with  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  aeoUcm.  Patents  Isstied  with  ear- 
lier filing  dates  afforded  by  this  aeetion  ihall 
not  be  effective  as  prior  art  under  subsection 
102(e)  of  tlUe  36  of  the  United  SUtes  Oods 
as  of  such  earUer  Oiiag  dates. 

(b)  No  patent  or  tntdemaik  application, 
patent,  or  trademark  registration  shall  be  en- 
titled to  an  earlier  filing  date  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  a  verified  statement  by  the  appU- 
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cant  or  owner  of  record  claiming  the  flllnc 
date  to  which  the  application  1b  believe*  to 
be  entitled  1b  filed  In  the  Patent  Office  within 
six  months  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  Aich 
statement  shall  be  maintained  In  the  file  of 
the  application  In  the  Patent  OfBce  and  4iall 
be  referred  to  In  the  patent  or  trademark 
registration  when  practicable. 

(c)  When  a  statement  filed  under  suheec- 
tlon  (b)  of  this  section  appears  unrea8on»ble 
or  defective  on  Its  face,  or  when  the  filing 
date  of  the  patent  or  trademark  appllcatton, 
patent,  or  trademark  registration  U  c«lled 
into  question  or  is  material  In  any  liiter 
partes  proceeding  In  the  Patent  Office  or  any 
proceeding  In  the  courts,  the  appUcant  or 
owner  of  such  appilcaUon.  patent,  or  tr»de- 
mark  registration  may  be  required  to  present 
evidence  establishing  the  filing  date  to  wtxlch 
the  application  Is  entitled.  The  filing  dalle  to 
which  the  application  is  entlUed  shall  b«  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  such  evidence  and 
any  evidence  Introduced  by  an  opp<»lng 
party.  The  evidence  shaU  be  presented  a«  di- 
rected by  the  Commissioner  of  Patent*  In 
proceedings  in  the  Patent  Office  or  as  directed 
by  the  court*  in  proceedings  In  the  co\irt». 

SBC.  (3)  accept  for  the  filing  of  a  pa)tent 
or  trademark  application.  If  any  actloti  la 
taken  or  any  fee  Is  paid  In  the  United  8tatee 
Patent  Office  later  than  the  end  of  a  tlm«  pe- 
riod specified  In  the  statutes  set  forth  In  #ub- 
aectlon  (b)  of  this  section  for  taking  »uch 
action  or  paying  such  fee.  and  no  provtslon 
exists  in  Uw  for  excusing  such  delay,  the 
delay  may  be  excused  If  It  Is  determined  that 
It  was  caused  by  the  emergency  sltu«Uon 
affecUng  postal  service  which  began,  on 
March  18,  1970  and  ended  on  or  about 
March  30,  1970.  Relief  under  this  seflUon 
must  be  requested  by  a  verified  statement 
filed  in  the  Patent  Ofllce  by  the  patent  or 
trademark  applicant  or  owner  within  six 
months  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  This  section  Is  applicable  to  tltl^  86, 
United  SUtes  Code,  "Patent*";  the  Tnade- 
mark  Act  of  1946.  ch.  640.  60  Stat.  43T.  as 
amended;  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964. 
Pub.  L.  83-703.  68  Stat.  919,  as  amended;  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act,  Pub. 
L.  85-668,  73  Stat.  436  (1968) ,  a«  amended.  In 
caaea  Involving  the  Atomic  Energy  Aat  of 
1964  or  the  National  Aeronautics  and  ^pace 
Act,  determinations  of  relief  shall  be  Qiada 
by  a  Board  of  Patent  Interference*.  In  other 
cases  determinations  shall  be  made  b«  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents.  I 

S»c.  a.  The  Commissioner  of  Patent*  may 
establish  regiilatlons  for  administering  this 
Act.  I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  aslE  unanimous  consent  to  tiave 
printed  in  the  Ricoro  an  excerpt  Irom 
the  report  (No.  93-70).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objectian,  the  exderpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«<Jo»d, 
tiStoilows: 


The  purpoae  of  the  legislation  U  to  afford 
patent  and  trademark  applicant*  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  claim  for  a  filing  date 
earUer  than  the  date  on  which  the  ap^ca- 
tlon  waa  received  by  the  Patent  OfBoe.  The 
application  would  be  entitled  to  the  filing 
date  which  It  would  nomuUly  have  received 
except  lor  the  aoMrgeDey  situation  alTefAlng 
Pcctal  Service  which  began  on  liaro%  18. 
1970.  The  appUcaot  would  be  requtrtd  to 
submit  within  6  month*  after  «nactzD*|it  of 
the  bill  a  vertlfied  Btatemrent  clalmlnf  the 
date  to  which  ttk*  appUcatloti  la  beUev*d  to 
be  entitled. 

TBW*  or  ooraurifSMT  aobmct 

•nil*  legislation  was  Introduced  by  $ena- 
tor  John  U.  McClellan  at  the  requeet  cf  the 
Department  of  CXunmerce. 


vTATncnrr 

The  patent  and  trademark  laws  contain 
numerous  time  i>erlod«  during  which  sped- 
fled  action*  must  be  taken  by  patent  and 
trademark  applicant*  and  owners.  Failure  to 
take  a  required  action  within  the  statutory 
time  period  generally  results  In  a  fOTfelture 
of  some  or  all  ot  the  patent  or  trademark 
rights  Involved.  The  statutes  allow  a  failure 
to  comply  with  the  specified  Ume  periods 
to  be  exoiued  in  some  situation*  upon  a 
showing  that  the  delay  waa  unavoidable, 
however  with  respect  to  other  time  period*. 
the  statutes  permit  no  waiver. 

The  filing  dates  ot  patent  and  trademark 
^plications  may  be  critically  Important  In 
determining  patent  and  trademark  right*. 
The  committee  has  been  advised  that  the 
dlaruptlon  at  the  poMal  system  resulting 
from  the  failure  of  certain  employeee  to 
perform  their  duties  may  cause  a  number  at 
patent  and  trademark  owners  to  suffer  loaa 
of  Important  rights.  Other  than  for  legisla- 
tion, Buch  a*  B.  646,  the  only  remedy  avail- 
able to  Buch  owners  would  be  to  seek  the 
passage  at  a  private  bill  In  Individual  cases. 

If  a  claimed  earlier  filing  were  called  Into 
question  or  became  material  In  an  Inter 
partes  proceeding  In  the  Patent  Office  or 
any  proceeding  In  the  courts,  the  appli- 
cant or  owner  could  be  required  to  present 
evidence  establishing  the  flJlng  date  to  which 
the  application  was  entitled.  Evidence 
would  also  be  presented  when  the  claim  ap- 
peared unreasonable  or  defective  on  Its  face. 
Thus,  the  sufficiency  of  claims  for  earlier 
filing  dates  would  be  examined  only  In  a 
small  percentage  of  caaee.  This  approach  1* 
believed  beet  because  a  large  n\unber  of  ap- 
plications may  have  been  affected  by  the 
strike  and  the  delay  will  prove  to  be  mate- 
rial only  In  a  few  at  the  cases.  During  a  3- 
week  period  approximately  4,000  patent  ap- 
plications and  1,300  trademark  applications 
are  filed  In  the  Patent  Office. 


INTERNATIONAL  PATENT  AND 
TRADEMARK  STUDIES 

The  bill  (S.  1253)  to  amend  sec.  6  of 
title  35,  United  States  Code,  "Patents," 
to  authorize  domestic  and  International 
studies  and  programs  relating  to  pat- 
ents and  trademarks  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.  1363 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Serutte  and  House 
of  Reprtsentativet  of  the  Onited  States  of 
America  in  Confresa  aatembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  title  36,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  a*  follows: 
1 6.  Duties  of   CotnmlBBloner 

"(a)  The  Commissioner,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shaU 
superintend  or  perform  all  duties  required 
by  law  respecting  the  granting  and  Issuing 
of  patents  and  the  registration  of  trade- 
marks; shall  have  the  authority  to  carry 
on  studies  and  programs  regarding  dctaestic 
and  International  patent  and  trademark  law; 
and  ShaU  have  charge  of  property  belonging 
to  tbs  Patent  Office.  He  may,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
estabUah  regulatloiv,  not  inoonatstent  with 
law,  for  the  conduct  of  proceeding*  In  the 
Patent  Office. 

"(b)  The  Oommlasloner,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  may,  In 
coordination  with  the  Department  of  State, 
carry  on  program*  and  studlee  coc^)eratlvely 
with  foreign  patent  offices  and  international 
intergovernmental  organizations,  or  may  au- 
thorize such  programs  and  studies  to  be 
carried  on.  In  connection  with  the  perform- 


ance of  duties  stated  In  subsection  (a)  at 
this  section. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  oi 
State,  transfer  fund*  appropriated  to  the 
Patent  Office,  not  to  exceed  $100,000  In  anj 
year,  to  the  Department  of  State  for  tbs 
purpose  of  making  special  payments  to  In- 
ternational Intergovernmental  organizatloiu 
for  studies  and  programs  for  advancing  in- 
ternational cooperation  concerning  patents, 
trademarks,  and  related  matters.  These  spe- 
clal  payments  may  be  In  addition  to  any 
other  payments  or  contribution*  to  the  In- 
ternational organization  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  limitations  Imposed  by  law 
on  the  amounts  of  such  other  payment*  or 
contribution*  by  the  Oovemment  of  tbe 
United  SUte*." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgtaia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  fr«n 
the  report  (No.  92-71)  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  tl:e  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricors, 
as  follows: 

FURPOSB 

This  legislation  would  authorise  tiM 
United  States  to  make  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  such  organization*  as  the  United  In- 
ternational B^Ireau  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
tellectual Property  and  the  Committee  for 
International  Cooperation  In  Infomatlcn 
Retrieval  Among  Patent  Offices  In  order  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  studies  and  other  project*  In 
connection  with  International  patent  and 
trademark  matters. 

virws  or  oovxrnmxnt  iLOcNCT 

This  legislation  was  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor John  L.  McClellan  at  the  request  of  th* 
Department   of   Commerce. 

STATXJCXMT 

U.S.  participation  In  cooperative  Interna- 
tional efforts  In  the  patent  and  trademark 
fields  Is  vitally  Important  to  the  American 
business  community.  Until  recent  years  the 
international  role  of  the  United  States  In 
these  areas  wae  limited  primarily  to  member- 
ship In  the  Part*  Convention  of  1883.  The 
United  States  has  now  assumed  a  more  active 
role  In  the  international  protection  of 
patenta,  trademarks,  and  Intellectual  prop- 
erty. The  United  State*  wa*  instrumental  In 
the  establishment  of  the  World  Intellectual 
Prc^»erty  Organization  and  the  drafting  and 
signing  of  the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty  of 
1970.  In  addition  the  programs  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  International  Cooperation  and  In- 
formsftlon  Retrieval  Among  Patent  Offices  In 
coordinating  the  development  of  mechanised 
patent  search  systems  are  of  great  value  to 
those  who  make  u«e  of  the  patent  system. 

The  United  States  currenUy  may  net  make 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  support  of 
the  programs  of  theae  international  agende* 
because  of  the  lack  of  any  sUtutory  authori- 
sation. The  committee  ha*  been  advised  b» 
the  Department  of  Commerce  that  the  to- 
ablUty  of  the  United  Staites  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  these  project*.  In  whose  cw- 
atlon  this  country  wa*  instrumental.  !«• 
source  of  embarrassment  at  IntsmatKJOM 
meeting*,  particularly  In  view  of  the  ossb 
contributions  made  by  other  countrlee. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 
The  bill,  S.  64«,  to  amend  tiUe  XVH 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  tix 
the  creation  of  a  limited  copyright  m 
sound  recordings  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting  against   unauthorized   duplica- 
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tion  and  piracy  of  sound  recording,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Over,  Mr. 
President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  35,  UNITED 
STATES   CODE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  1254)  to  amend  title  35,  United 
States  Code.  "Patents,"  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  line  9,  strike  the 
word  "assistant",  and  insert  the  word 
"Assistant";  on  page  2,  line  7,  following 
the  words  "of  the  Senate."  insert  "The 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Commissioner,  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  shall  appoint  all  other 
ofDcers  and  employees.";  after  line  19, 
insert: 

Ssc.  2.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  7 
of  title  86  of  the  United  States  Code  If 
amended  to  read  a*  follows : 

"I%e  examlners-ln-chlef  shall  be  person* 
of  competent  legal  knowledge  and  scientific 
kblllty,  who  shall  be  appointed  under  the 
classified  civil  service.  The  Commissioner, 
the  Deputy  Commissioner,  tbe  assistant  com- 
mlaslonerB,  and  the  examlners-in-chlef  shall 
oonstttute  a  Board  of  Appeals,  which  on 
written  appeal  of  the  applicant,  shall  review 
adverse  decisions  of  examiners  upon  appli- 
cations for  patents.  Bach  appeal  shall  be 
heard  by  at  least  three  members  of  the 
Board  of  Appeals,  tbe  members  hearing  such 
^)peal  to  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner. 
Tttit  Board  of  Appeals  has  sole  power  to 
grant  rebearlngs." 

On  page  3,  line  8.  strike  out  "Sec.  2.", 
and  Insert  "Sec.  3.";  on  page  4,  line  3, 
after  the  words  "ment  and  the",  strike 
out  the  word  "late",  and  insert  the  words 
"delay  in";  after  line  5.  strike  out  the 
following: 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  In  addition  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries  now  provided  by  law,  one 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Patento  and  Trademarks,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
•dvlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  by 
Isw  for  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce, 
snd  shall  perform  such  duties  as  Uie  Secre- 
tsry  Of  Commerce  shall  prescribe. 

And  insert,  in  lieu  thereof : 

8«c.  4.  (a)  There  ehaU  be  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce,  In  addition  to  the  As- 
sirtant  Secretarte*  now  provided  by  l*w,  one 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Oonunerce 
who  ihaU  be  known  as  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  (}ommerce  for  Patents  and  Trademarks, 
ilua  be  M)polnted  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
»b*U  receive  compensation  at  tbe  rate  pre- 
scribed by  Uw  for  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Commerce,  and  shall  perform  suob  duties  as 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  shall  prescribe. 

And  on  page  5,  after  line  2,  Insert  the 
loUowlng: 

Ssc.  6.  ThlB  Act  shall  be  effective  upon 
wsctment.  Examlners-ln-chlef  In  office  on 
tbe  date  of  enactment  shall  continue  In 
ofltee  under  and  In  accordance  with  their 
then  existing  ^)polntmeDts. 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1364 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Bepretentatives  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 3,  title  36  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  3.  Officers  and  employees 

"(a)  There  shall  be  In  the  Patent  Office 
a  Commissioner  of  Patonts,  a  deputy  com- 
missioner, two  assistant  commissioners,  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  examlners-ln-chlef. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Patents  and  Trademarks,  shall,  ex  officio,  be 
the  Commissioner  of  Patent*.  The  deputy 
commissioner,  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
In  that  office,  the  assistant  commissioner 
senior  In  date  of  appointment  shall  fill  the 
office  of  Commissioner  during  a  vacancy  In 
that  office  until  the  Commissioner  Is  ap- 
pointed, and  takes  office.  The  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  the  deputy  commissioner,  and 
the  assistant  commissioners  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  upon  the  nomination 
of  the  Commissioner.  In  accordance  with 
law,  shall  appoint  aU  other  officers  and  em- 
ployee*. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  vest 
In  himself  the  function*  of  the  Patent  Of- 
fice and  Its  officers  and  employees  specified 
In  this  title  and  may  from  time  to  time  au- 
thorize their  performance  by  any  other 
officer  or  employee. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  au- 
thorized to  fix  the  per  annum  rate  of  basic 
compensation  of  each  examlner-ln-chlef  in 
the  Patent  Office  at  not  in  excess  of  the 
Tnaxlmiim  scheduled  rate  provided  for  poel- 
tlons  In  grade  17  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1049,  as 
amended." 

Ssc.  a.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  7  of 
title  86  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"The  examlners-ln-chlef  shaU  be  persons 
of  competent  legal  knowledge  and  scientific 
abUity.  who  shall  be  appoinited  under  the 
clasBlfled  civil  service.  The  Commissioner,  the 
Deputy  Commissioner,  the  assistant  commis- 
sioners, and  the  examlners-ln-chlef  shaU 
constitute  a  Board  of  Appeals,  which  on 
written  appeal  of  the  iH?pUcant,  shall  review 
adverse  decisions  of  examiners  upon  appli- 
cations for  patents.  Each  appeal  shall  be 
heard  by  at  least  three  members  of  the  Board 
of  Appeals,  the  members  hearing  such  ap- 
peal to  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner. 
The  Board  of  Appeals  has  sole  power  to  grant 
rehearlngs." 

Ssc.  3.  Section  151  of  title  35  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  151.  Issue  of  patent 

"(a)  If  It  is  determined  that  an  applicant 
is  entitled  to  a  patent  under  the  law,  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  allowance  of  the  application 
shall  be  given  or  maUed  to  the  applicant.  The 
notice  shall  specify  a  sum,  constituting  the 
issue  fee  or  a  portion  thereof,  which  shall 
be  paid  within  three  months  thereafter. 

"(b)  Upon  payment  of  this  sum  the  patent 
shall  issue,  but  if  payment  Is  not  timely 
made,  the  application  shall  be  regarded  "as 
abandoned. 

" (e)  Any  remaining  balance  of  the  Issue  fee 
shall  be  paid  wltiiln  three  months  from  the 
sending  of  a  notice  thereof  and.  If  not  paid. 
the  patent  tiiall  lapse  at  the  termination  of 
the  three-month  period.  In  calculating  tbe 
amount  of  a  remaining  balance,  charges  for 
a  page  or  less  may  be  disregarded. 

"(d)  If  any  payment  required  by  this  sec- 
tion is  not  timely  made,  but  Is  submitted 
with  the  fee  for  delayed  payment  and  the 


delay  In  payment  is  shown  to  have  been  un- 
avoidable, it  may  be  accepted  by  the  Com- 
missioner as  though  no  abandonment  or 
lapee  had  ever  occurred." 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
meuA.  of  Commerce,  in  addition  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  now  provided  by  law.  one  ad- 
ditional Assistant  Secretary  of  Conomeroe 
who  shall  be  known  a*  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Patents  and  Trade- 
marks, shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  by  law  for  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce,  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  s^all 
prescribe. 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "(7)"  at  the 
end  of  Item  (18)  and  substituting  "(8)". 

(c)  Section  6316  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  item  (48) . 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon 
enactment.  £^amlners-ln-ctiief  In  office  on 
the  date  of  ejectment  shall  continue  In  otHce 
under  and  in  accordance  with  their  then  ex- 
isting appointments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  92-73),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puaposE  or  amendments 

All  of  the  amendments  are  of  a  perfecting 
or  clarifying  nature.  Most  of  the  amendments 
provide  for  necessary  revisions  in  title  36  to 
conform  that  title  to  tbe  provisions  of  this 
legislation. 

puBPoai 

This  bill,  as  amended,  provides  for  several 
mlsc^laneous  amendments  of  title  36,  and 
for  an  adjustment  of  the  organization  of 
tbe  Patent  Office  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

8TATKMXNT 

There  has  been  an  Increase  in  tbe  number 
of  situations  where  a  patent  ^ipllcant  has 
failed  to  make  tlmtiy  payment  of  the  Issue 
fee.  Section  161  of  title  36  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  to  accept  a  late 
payment  upon  a  showing  of  sxifllcient  cause 
only  If  the  late  payment  la  made  within  3 
months  of  tbe  due  date.  In  some  situations 
the  failure  to  make  the  payment  wae  un- 
avoidable and  private  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced to  direct  the  Commissioner  to  accept 
the  late  payment.  The  amendment  of  section 
161  contained  in  this  legislation  would  eli- 
minate tbe  necessity  for  such  bills  by  giving 
tbe  Commissioner  authority  to  accept  a  late 
payment  upon  a  showing  that  tbe  delay 
was  unavoidable. 

Under  the  existing  section  S  of  title  86 
there  are  19  positions  in  tbe  Patent  Office 
which  require  Senate  confirmation.  No  useful 
public  policy  purpose  Is  served  by  this  pro- 
cedure. This  bill  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment for  the  Senate  to  give  Its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  position  of  Examiner  in  Chief 
of  the  Patent  Office  and  would  require  Sen- 
ate confirmation  only  of  the  Commissioner, 
the  Deputy  Commissioner,  and  the  two  As- 
sistant Conunlssioners. 

The  Patent  Office  currently  is  confronted 
with  substantial  administrative  problems. 
While  the  Congress  had  not  yet  completed 
action  on  the  legislation  for  tbe  genera'  revl- 
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slon  of  tbe  patent  law.  it  Is  appar«i  it  that 
no  major  chang*  will  be  made  In  the  <  itirrent 
patent  examining  system.  Because  of  the  rise 
In  the  number  of  patent  appUcatlotts,  the 
complexity  of  many  Inventions,  and  tjie  long 
delay  In  the  disposition  of  many  applica- 
tions, there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  tlie  most 
efficient  administration  of  the  Patent  Office 
and  clear  policy  reqxjnslblUty  In  th4  Com- 
missioner of  Patents.  . 

The  bill  provides  that  the  number  of  as- 
sistant secretaries  of  Commerce  shall  be  In- 
creased from  seven  to  eight  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Patents  and  Trademarks. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  fbr  Pat- 
ents and  Trademarks  shall,  ex  officio,  be  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents.  The  Patent  Office, 
with  2,701  employees,  is  one  of  the  largest 
functioning  components  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  The  Congress  has  pre^ioxisly 
provided  that  such  other  components  of  the 
Department,  as  the  Travel  Service,  with  73 
employees,  and  the  Maritime  Admlnlsttration, 
with  1,708  employees,  should  be  heaHed  by 
an  assistant  secretary.  ; 

The  committee  is  aware  that  the  Pr^ldent 
has  recommended  the  abolition  of  tbe  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Incorporation 
of  many  of  its  functions.  Including  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  In  a  Department  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs. It  is  currently  uncertain  what  action 
may  be  taken  by  the  Congress  on  this  pro- 
posal. In  any  event,  the  committee  Qelleves 
that  the  urgent  administrative  problecos  con- 
fronting the  patent  system  makes  It  advisable 
that  favorable  action  be  taken  at  th^  time 
on  section  4  of  S.  1264. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
ident,  I  seek  no  time  on  behalf 
distlngul3hed  m&Jority  leader. 


Pres- 
the 


of 


OUR  VETERANS  AND  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  It  is  ap- 
propriate this  week  to  address  ounselves 
to  the  atmosphere  In  our  Capitol,  io  the 
veterans  who  have  been  meetinri  with 
many  of  our  colleagues,  and  to  t4e  fu- 
ture meetings  that  are  planned.    J 

I  said  the  other  day  that  the  veterans 
certainly  have  a  right  to  be  dissatisfied, 
that  they  have  a  right  to  dissent,  and 
that  they  have  a  right  to  visit  theSr  Na- 
tion's Capitol  to  discuss  the  progr^s  of 
this  war.  I 

Yesterday,  I  met  with  a  group  of  young 
men  from  Pennsylvania.  They  had  taried 
backgrounds.  In  addition  to  the  ol)vlous 
questions,  they  wanted  to  know  what  are 
we  doing  for  the  returning  veteran,  what 
are  we  doing  for  them  by  providing  better 
training  and  education  and  enjploy- 
ment,  what  are  we  doing  to  rehabilitate 
them,  and  what  are  we  doing  to  t^ttack 
the  drug  problem  that  they  clalrji  has 
been  an  epidemic  in  Vietnam  becaitse  of 
the  war  itself  and  because  of  the  overall 
atmosphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  quite  sympathetic 
to  the  plight  of  many  of  these  men  J I  am 
also  quite  sympathetic  to  all  of  those 
who  have  fought  the  war  In  Souljheast 
Asia. 

I  would  hope  that  the  exchange  we 
had  helped  each  of  us  who  attended  this 
meeting.  I  tmi  hopeful  that  these  men 


now  have  a  broader  view  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  our  irreversible  disen- 
gagement. I  also  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent's position  of  withdrawal  is  more 
fully  understood. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  deeply  con- 
cerns me  is  not  the  marches,  not  the 
meetings,  not  the  discussions,  but  the 
fact  that  our  Nation's  withdrawal  from 
a  combat  role  is  not  fully  recognized. 

The  fact,  of  our  humane  considera- 
tion for  the  more  than  400  known  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families  appar- 
ently is  lost  in  the  shuiOae. 

I  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  go  into 
all  the  statistics  to  emphasize  our  prog- 
ress of  withdrawal — the  dramatic  cut  in 
casualties  and  the  rate  of  troops  being 
returned  to  their  loved  ones.  But,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  think  it  important  that 
each  of  us  note  in  this  progress.  We 
should  make  a  mental  note  about  this 
progress  and  think  twice,  or  three  times 
if  necessary,  the  next  time  one  rises  to 
criticize  the  President  on  this  matter. 

The  other  day,  I  was  talking  to  an  as- 
sociate and  he  suggested  that  maybe  the 
only  way  to  get  across  this  rapid  with- 
drawal rate  was  through  a  sophisticated 
paid  advertising  campaign.  Certainly,  I 
would  not  subscribe  to  this,  but  one  be- 
gins to  wonder  whether  we  do  not  do  a 
better  Job  packaging  soap,  cereal,  and 
automobiles  than  telling  the  simple 
truths  of  what  this  administration  has 
done. 

On  the  floor  today,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  joined  by  a  nimiber  of  my  col- 
leagoies  who  will  offer  their  comments  on 
their  support  of  President  Nixon  during 
these  trying  times. 

This  has  been  a  tragic  period.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  But  this  has  not 
been  a  war  started  by  President  Nixon. 
It  has,  though,  been  a  war  that  he 
pledged  to  end  and  is  ending.  No  other 
person  who  has  been  in  his  position  has 
been  this  successful. 

In  simple  justice,  will  not  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  those  who  interpret  the 
news  to  them,  recognize  the  clear,  unas- 
sailable truth — that  the  President  Is 
ending  our  involvement  in  this  war  at 
the  quickest  level  of  withdrawal  con- 
sistent with  the  commitments  made  by 
other  administrations  and  with  the  se- 
curity which,  in  common  decency  we 
owe  to  ourselves  and  to  those  who  called 
for  our  help? 

Mr.  President,  I  read  In  the  newspaper 
that  one  Member  of  Congress,  who  yes- 
terday went  to  the  Mall  and,  obviously,  in 
an  effort  to  please  the  veterans  who  were 
there,  made  the  statement — flatly — that 
President  Nixon  is  not  committed  to  end- 
ing our  involvement  in  this  war. 

Mr.  President,  that  simply  Is  not  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  fact.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  person  who  made  it  knows  it  to  be  not 
a  correct  statement  of  fact.  When  we  re- 
member that  when  President  Nixon  left 
office  as  Vice  President,  there  were  no 
combat  soldiers  in  South  Vietnam,  that 
the  next  administration  and  the  one  that 
followed  that  did  escalate  the  war,  we 
realize  that  those  Members  who  were 
partisan  to  those  administrations  and 


supported  those  administrations  In  their 
actions  now  count  on  the  short  memories 
of  those  yoimg  men  on  the  Mall  who  were 
about  10  or  12  years  old  when  this  began. 
To  go  down  and  say  that  the  current 
President  is  not  committed  to  the  witli- 
drawal  of  our  forces  from  Vietnam  is  a 
cruel  hoax  and  an  unfair  kind  of  state- 
ment to  make  in  view  of  the  President's 
pledge  and  his  high  moral  commitment 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday 
I  met  with  a  group  of  Ohio  Veterans 
Against  the  War  in  Vietnam  who  were  in 
Washington,  as  my  colleagues  know,  to 
protest  continued  American  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  meeting  went  on  for  over  an  hour. 
It  was  an  emotional  and  highly  charged 
session.  And  while  we  were  unable  to 
reach  agreement,  I  believe  it  was  a  most 
worthwhile  exchange  of  ideas. 

The  message  I  tried  to  convey  to  these 
sincere  yovmg  Americans  was  one  of  hope 
and  support  for  what  I  believe  is  a  re- 
sponsible and  irreversible  policy  of  UJ3. 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  Is  ending  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  that  cause. 

The  figures  on  troop  withdrawals 
have  been  repeated  time  and  again. 
When  the  President  took  office,  we  had 
over  540,000  U.S.  combat  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. Today  there  are  184,000,  with 
another  100,000  troops  to  be  withdrawn 
by  December  1,  1971. 

The  troops  are  coming  home.  To  some, 
they  may  not  be  returning  fast  enough, 
but  we  are  on  the  way  out,  and  that  can 
not  be  disputed. 

I  am,  Mr.  President,  somewhat  amazed 
at  the  continued  criticism  of  President 
Nixon's  policies  by  the  Johnny-come- 
lately  Democratic  doves.  Their  silence 
during  the  sixties,  when  a  Democratic 
President  was  shipping  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  yoimg  American  men  into 
combat,  is  testimony  to  the  pure  politics 
of  their  current  dissent. 

As  the  troops  come  home,  by  the 
thousands  each  month,  these  same  newly 
hatched  doves  suddenly  have  found  their 
voices. 

I  believe  the  American  people  stand 
behind  the  President's  program  of  total 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

He  is  not  bugging  out  as  some  would 
do,  but  he  is  following  a  carefully  planned 
policy  of  responsible  and  irreversible 
withdrawal. 

There  is  no  question  that  history  may 
judge  harshly  the  wisdom  of  our  involve- 
ment in  a  land  war  in  Asia.  But  that  Is  ir- 
relevant at  this  point.  The  question  Is 
how  we  disengage,  President  Nixon  is 
doing  so,  responsibly  and  in  a  manner 
that  will  not  abandon  American  prisoners 
of  war. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  is  recoglnzed  for  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


April  22,  1971 
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gENATE  RESOLUTION  102 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  REGARD- 
INO  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP 
WORLD  CONFERENCE  OP  OOV- 
BBNMENTS  ON  PROTECTION  OP 
CIVILIANS  DURING  ARMED  CON- 
HJCTS 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  should  take  tlie  initiative 
in  organizing  a  world  conference  of  gov- 
ernments on  the  protection  of  civilians 
during  armed  conflict. 

Such  a  world  conference  should  under- 
take three  tasks: 

Rrst.  Clarify  the  relationship  between 
existing  rules,  principles,  and  procedures 
of  international  law  and  the  destructive 
effects  of  modem  warfare  on  civilian 
populations; 

Secon±  Adopt  new  international  rules, 
principles,  and  procedures  as  needed  to 
assure  maximum  protection  of  the  ci- 
vilian population  from  the  consequences 
of  warfare  in  the  modem  world;  and 

Third.  Confirm  and  develop  appropri- 
ate principles,  standards,  and  procedures 
for  assessing  national  and  individual  re- 
sponsibility for  violations  of  protective 
standards. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  conviction  of 
lieutenant  CaUey  for  the  killing  of  help- 
less civilians  In  Vietnam  and  the  trou- 
bled national  reaction  to  this  conviction 
dramatize  the  American  and  indeed 
worldwide  confusion  over  what  stand- 
ards should  apply  to  the  treatment  of 
civilians  in  situations  of  armed  conflict. 

There  are  existing  principles  and 
standards,  but  they  were  drawn  up  in  far 
different  eras — at  the  Hague  in  1907  and, 
in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II,  at 
Nuremberg  and  Geneva.  Detailed  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  of  civilians  were 
not  explicitly  applied  to  all  instances  of 
armed  conflict. 

Yet,  during  the  past  quarter  century 
we  have  witnessed  hundreds  of  armed 
conflicts  in  which  uncounted  thousands 
of  people  have  died  or  been  Incapacitated, 
many  of  them  innocent  civilians.  No  one 
knows  how  many  innocent  noncombat- 
anta  have  been  caught  in  the  cross-flre 
of  warring  groups.  Although  the  Vietnam 
war  has  been  the  most  quantified  In  his- 
tory, our  Government  admits  that  it  has 
never  made  a  study  of  noncombatant 
casualties.  Nor  do  rosters  of  innocent 
victims  exist  for  other  arenas  of  recent 
conflictr— Korea,  Hungary.  Indonesia,  Al- 
geria, the  Middle  East,  the  Congo,  Ni- 
geria, and  now,  Pakistan. 

Modem  warfare  consists  of  new  weap- 
ons and  tactics.  The  most  frequent  forms 
of  armed  confiict  today  are  civil  wars 
with  various  degrees  of  international  in- 
tervention. Civilians  are  caught  In  the 
middle,  sometimes  as  hostages  against 
terror.  The  traditional  distinction  be- 
tween civilians  and  combatants  has  been 
blurred  in  the  midst  of  revolution  and 
counterrevolution. 

Death  and  destruction  go  on  and  the 
standards  for  protection  of  civilians  are 
inadequate  and  frequenUy  dishonored. 
CXVn -716— Part  9 


It  is  time  for  a  new  world  conference  to 
consider  these  problems  and  suggest 
means  whereby  the  clvlUan  populations 
of  the  world  might  be  spared  for  all  time 
another  Mylai  or  other  atrocities  chron- 
icled in  the  long  history  of  warfare. 

In  order  to  avoid  misimderstanding,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  my  resolution  is 
not  proposing  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional tribunal  for  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  alleged  war  crimes.  Our  own  Na- 
tion has  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  its  own  citi- 
zens. We  must  hope  that  a  universal  and 
widely  accepted  code  would  clarify  the 
nature  of  the  crimes  involved  and  would 
force  other  nations  to  assume  the  same 
responsibility  for  themselves  and  their 
citizens. 

The  time  may  come  in  the  affairs  of 
nations  when  an  international  tribunal 
can  be  given  the  permanent  task  of  try- 
ing individuals  and  national  leaders  for 
violation  of  humanitarian  codes.  But 
realistically  spealdng,  that  time  is  not 
here  and  now. 

We  may  ask  whether  effective  rules  are 
possible,  and  whether  they  could  ever  be 
enforced.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
nations  to  face  these  questions. 

For  many  people  the  answers  will  be 
negative,  and  they  will  conclude  that  an 
effort  of  the  kind  I  propose  would  be  an 
exercise  in  futility.  Or  worse,  that  the 
attempt  to  improve  the  rules  somehow 
institutionalizes  war  and  implies  resig- 
nation to  its  inevitability. 

I  am  not  ready  to  concede  the  inevita- 
bility of  war.  Permanent  peace,  now, 
more  than  ever  before,  is  the  world's 
great  goal.  Tlie  search  for  it  must  ex- 
tend along  every  possible  road.  While 
the  world  conference  I  am  proposing 
could  not  be  expected  to  produce  a  mil- 
lenium,  it  would  be  a  constructive  way 
to  keep  nations  working  toward  peace. 

Over  the  past  25  years,  there  has  been 
constant  conflict  In  the  world,  limited, 
however,  in  time  and  in  geographical 
scope.  The  civilian  populations  affected 
have  usually  been  among  the  world's 
poorest  and  weakest,  remote  from  the 
great  powers  and  beyond  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  more  fortunate.  Often  their 
plight  has  been  shrouded  in  the  confu- 
sion of  limited  and  conflicting  news 
coverage  resulting  from  censorship  and 
from  types  of  warfare  difficult  to  follow. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  how  different  it 
might  have  been  in  terms  of  human  un- 
derstanding and  horror  if  all  of  the  death 
and  destruction  had  been  combined  in  a 
single  war  fought  in  North  America  or  in 
Europe.  Would  the  combined  weight  of 
all  the  motives  for  these  wars  seem  equal 
to  the  total  sacrifice  of  multitudes  of  in- 
nocent human  beings? 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  world 
conference  I  am  proposing  would  help 
awaken  the  conscience  of  each  nation  to 
the  unutterable  horror  of  war.  If  men 
fully  imderstood  the  dimensions  of  hu- 
man tragedy  infiicted  by  armed  conflicts, 
they  might  be  more  reluctant  to  support 
national  policies  which  could  add  to  that 
horror.  And  when  the  pressures  for 
peaceful  settlement  fail,  clearly  enunci- 


ated international  standards  might  help 
to  save  at  least  some  of  the  innocent 
victims. 

I  am  less  concerned  with  the  formalities 
of  a  conference  than  with  a  substantive 
achievement  for  humanity. 

Nations  now  kill  with  20th  century 
ferocity,  but  they  seek  peace  with  18th 
century  urgency. 

In  recent  years,  significant  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  the  goal  of  clarifying 
and  impro^'ing  the  principles  and  stand- 
ards of  international  law  which  are  de- 
signed to  protect  civilian  populations. 
The  United  Nations  has  been  actively 
studying  this  question  for  the  past  2 
years.  Students  of  international  law  have 
held  numerous  conferences  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  more  planned  for  the  near 
future.  Next  month,  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  will  convene 
a  meeting  of  government  legal  experts  in 
Geneva  to  discuss  the  international  hu- 
manitarian law  applicable  in  armed 
conflict. 

The  world  conference  I  am  proposing, 
Mr.  President,  would  provide  a  prestig- 
ious and  inclusive  international  forum 
for  the  support,  coordination,  and  imple- 
mentation of  proposals  advanced  by 
these  various  groups  and  agencies. 

Indeed  a  major  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  to  encourage  these  efforts  and  to 
urge  the  next  important  step — the  world 
conference  to  implement  prc^xisals  on 
which  there  is  general  agreement. 

In  other  words,  the  world  conference 
woiUd  work  with,  and  attempt  to  build 
upon,  the  progress  already  imderway 
relating  to  the  humanitarian  treatment 
of  civilians,  without  needless  duplication 
of  effort. 

It  would  make  use  of  the  existing  re- 
sources in  the  field.  For  example,  the 
International  Law  CoaunisBlon  of  the 
United  Nations  could  be  brought  in  to 
do  specialized  backgroimd  studies,  to 
prepare  draft  conventiocis,  and  generally 
to  participate  in  the  preparation  and 
conduct  of  the  conference.  It  is  possible 
too  that  the  United  Nations  or  the  Secre- 
tary General  might  be  designated  as  the 
convening  authority  of  the  world  con- 
ference. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  resolution 
is  to  move  mankind  ahead  toward  world- 
vride  agreement  on  a  set  of  principles  on 
which  all  men  may  rely.  These  principles 
must  apply  to  the  conditions  created  by 
modem  weapons  and  conditions  of  com- 
bat. They  must  be  accepted  by  govern- 
ments and  taught  to  all  military  person- 
nel. They  must  have  the  full  moral  sup- 
port of  all  peoples,  regsirdless  of  the 
issues  In  any  given  confiict. 

We  of  the  United  States,  who  led  the 
international  community  in  establishing 
new  standards  for  the  protection  of 
humanity  after  World  War  n,  must  now 
take  the  initiative  to  extend  protections 
to  the  people  threatened  by  armed  con- 
flicts. 

It  is  time  to  try  again  toward  the 
achievement  of  man's  greatest  goal — 
with  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  than  ever 
before. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  text  of  my  proposed  rei)lu- 
Uon  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  o<  my 
remarks.  ^        _  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re*)lu 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Rsa.  102 

Resolved.  That  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  United  SUtes  should  tak^  the 
inlUatlve  in  organizing  a  world  conXefence 
of  govemmenta  to — 

(1)  clarify  the  relationship  between  Exist- 
ing rules,  principles,  and  procedures  of  in- 
ternational Uw  and  the  destructive  eBectt 
of  warfare  on  civilian  populations;        | 

(2)  adopt  new  IntemaUonal  rules,  prln- 
dplee,  and  procedures  as  needed  to  apsure 
mftT'"'""'  protection  of  the  clvlUan  popula- 
tion from  the  consequences  of  warfare  m 
the  modern  world;  and 

(3)  confirm  and  develop  appropriate  prin- 
ciples, standards,  and  procedures  for  assess- 
ing national  and  Individual  responsibility  for 
violations  of  protective  standards. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore.  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  Is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutesJ 


VIETNAM— A  CRY  FOR  REAS4 


Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the  Jkinior 
Senator  from  Iowa,  and  I  know  Of  his 
deep  sincerity  when  he  makes  the 
marks — a  cry  for  reason  In  a  mad 
It  is  exactly  this  to  which  we 
ourselves  this  morning:  A  cry  fo 
son  in  a  world  that  seems  to  fee] 
the  nuclear  age  has  arrived  and  t 
can  settle  our  differences  by  sha 
sort  of  nuclear  sword  at  each  othir  but 
at  the  same  time  engaging  in  w|iat  Is 
called  conventional  warfare.  I 

Reason  has  not  been  a  dominant  factor 
in  the  conduct  of  man  throughout  his 
history.  Reason  has  always  been  ob$cured 
by  emotion.  We  find  ourselves  today  in 
a  world  of  conflict  in  the  Middlel  East, 
the  Southeast  Asia  regions  of  Indochina, 
and  in  various  regions  of  the  world  j  I  saw 
a  list  the  other  day  of  conflicts  th^t  are 
now  continuing,  or,  like  Korea,  4re  at 
best  temporarily  abated,  and  t  was 
amazed  to  find  that  there  are  oyer  20 
major  conflicts  now  going  on  iii  this 
world.  J 

I  was  impressed  a  number  of  yeairs  ago 
to  hear  one  of  the  early  astronauts  talk 
about  his  trip  into  outer  space.  HJb  pro- 
jected at  that  time  the  thought  that  as 
we  develop  our  skills  some  day  we  ^re  go- 
ing to  have  the  grand  tour  of  thie  uni- 
verse. In  other  words,  we  will  start  off  in 
some  kind  of  projectile  and  by  using  the 
gravitational  forces  of  the  planets  which 
are  our  neighbors,  thrust  ourselv^  as  far 
away  as  Mars,  where  men  could  sriend  at 
least  a  year  in  rotating  around  that 
planet,  and  then  again  by  usin$;  that 
gravitational  force  proceed  to  aiiother 
planet.  J 

He  said  this  would  require  meq  to  be 
in  a  small  capsule  for  perhaps  as  |ong  as 
2  years.  They  would  be  confin^  and 
would  have  to  live  together.  He  si  lid  the 


problem  is  not  so  much  the  scientific 
problem  of  developing  the  vehicle  to 
travel  to  outer  space,  but  rather  the  de- 
velopment of  men  who  could  spend  that 
time  together  so  confined. 

He  said  that  just  as  those  men  con- 
fined in  that  smaU  space  would  have  to 
get  along,  how  similar  it  is  to  what  is 
happening  today  as  we  are  traveling 
through  space  at  enormous  speeds, 
through  the  constellations;  and  we  who 
are  the  passengers  in  this  relatively  small 
world  are  brought  to  the  point  we  have  to 
get  along.  In  other  words,  if  confusion 
reigns  in  that  space  ship  it  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and  if  we  on  this  planet  cannot 
by  reason  reduce  our  differences,  then  we 
are  going  to  destroy  ourselves  just  as 
surely  as  those  men  in  that  space  ship. 

It  Is  a  frightening  thought,  but  a 
thought  I  conUnually  have  as  I  look  at 
our  differences  in  trying  to  communi- 
cate. Today  we  are  torn  apart  by  a  war 
that  has  been  going  on  for  years  and 
years,  a  war  that  has  affected  many  of 
our  elections,  a  war  that  has  affected  the 
Uves  of  many  people,  just  as  it  has  af- 
fected the  economy  of  this  country.  I 
feel  that  my  pledge  to  try  to  end  this 
war  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  my  elec- 
tion, just  as  I  feel  it  did  with  the  elec- 
tion'of  President  Nixon  in  1968. 

Yet  we  are  faced  with  a  cry,  mostly 
coming  from  people  who  gave  the  previ- 
ous administration  a  blank  check  and 
permitted  a  buildup  to  almost  600.000 
men  in  Vietnam,  that  now  we  must  end 
the  war  day  after  tomorrow. 

If  it  were  possible  physically  to  do 
that  I  would  go  along  with  the  hope  that 
it  could  be  done,  preserving  to  that  coun- 
try that  has  been  fought  over  for  so 
many  years  the  ability  to  nm  its  own  af- 
fairs and  not  be  a  conquered  nation. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  say  it  is 
militarily  possible  to  withdraw  in  a 
month,  or.  like  Dunkirk,  wade  off  into 
the  sea  and  be  picked  up  by  small  boats. 
But  I  think  an  orderly  winding  down 
of  this  war  can  be  accomplished.  I  have 
been  extremely  critical  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  not  feeling  the  urgency  I  did 
in  starting  the  wind-down  and  setting 
definite  goals— not  a  definite  date  of 
pullout,  necessarily,  but  a  day  where  we 
would  start  our  orderly  withdrawal. 

That  day  did  come  about  a  year  ago 
and  many  of  us  greeted  It  with  some 
skepticism  because  of  the  seeming  in- 
difference previous  to  that  time.  But  that 
withdrawal  has  continued  and  we  are 
doyn  to  one-half  the  number  of  troops 
there  originally,  and  the  proposed  with- 
drawals are  continuing. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  criticize  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense if  the  withdrawal  could  not  con- 
tinue at  the  present  rate  or  at  an  accel- 
erated rate;  but  I  think  the  administra- 
tion must  be  given  the  credit  because  if 
this  is  Nixon's  war,  it  is  Nixon's  with- 
drawal. He  has  responded  to  the  people 
of  this  country  and  the  humanitarian 
feelings  of  the  world  in  trying  to  step 
down  ths  participation  of  this  country 
in  a  situation  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves thrust,  and  then  ventured  further 
into  by  the  acts  of  this  body. 


I  recently  returned  from  Vietnam.  I 
was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  the 
standing  down,  as  it  is  called,  has  ac- 
celerated over  there,  that  the  units  are 
being  detached  from  combat,  that  there 
is  disengagement,  with  troops  going  into 
relatively  safe  areas.  I  was  pleased  to 
find  the  participation  of  our  Air  Force 
has  been  reduced  by  some  45  percent, 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  overall 
lessening  of  our  participation.  I  want 
this  to  continue.  I  have  a  genuine  inter- 
est in  it.  as  I  have  a  son  over  there  in  a 
combat  unit.  I  have  talked  with  him,  and 
I  got  a  little  different  view  from  his 
ideas;  the  feeling  he  has,  and  he  is  work- 
ing in  a  combined-operation  unit,  that 
the  ARVN  troops  of  South  Vietnam  are 
reaching  a  point  where  they  can  handle 
the  burdens  of  fighting  for  their 
country. 

I  am  a  sponsor,  along  with  other  Sena- 
tors, of  a  measure  to  prevent  the  In- 
vasion of  North  Vietnam,  if  the  situation 
ever  turned  to  the  point  they  thought 
they  could;  and  not  only  the  invasion  by 
our  troops  but  also  Invasion  by  South 
Vietnam  with  our  support. 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  we  set 
ourselves  up  in  the  world  as  a  country 
which  believes  in  reason  and  peaceful 
settlement  of  differences.  I  cannot  com- 
plain about  our  attitude  in  Paris.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  gone  the  second  mile  in 
trying  to  reach  agreement.  I  disagree 
with  those  who  say  that  all  we  would  have 
to  do  is  set  a  definite  date  and  then  the 
prisoners  would  be  released. 

No  such  promise  has  been  made.  They 
simply  say,  "Disengage  all  your  units, 
leave  the  country,  and  then  we  will  begin 
to  talk  about  the  prisoners."  This  is  a 
rather  discouraging  outlook  and  one 
which  has  pervaded  all  of  their  talk.  They 
do  not  just  want  America  out  of  Viet- 
nam; they  want  a  total  dlssolutioo  oi 
the  South  Vietnam  Government.  This  1b 
sometliing,  of  course,  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  never  agree  to.  One  mil- 
lion people  in  South  Vietnam  are  there 
because  they  fled  from  the  Communist 
Government  of  North  Vietnam. 

So  I  take  the  floor  at  this  time,  from 
my  observations  of  a  few  days  over  there, 
to  commend  the  administration  for  the 
dedication  that  it  has  shown  in  following 
its  guidelines  In  withdrawing  troops;  aal 
I  prophecy,  again  from  my  personal  ob- 
servation, that  it  wiU  be  speeded  up.  I 
think  it  wUl  be  found  that  the  removal 
of  these  units  from  combat  zones  Is  going 
to  permit  an  accelerated  rate  of  return 
to  this  coimtry.  _^__ 

There  are  going  to  be  difficulties.  They 
are  going  into  what  they  caU  the  wet 
season  over  there,  the  monsoon  season, 
and  soon  the  bottom  will  drop  out  of  the 
country,  the  roads  will  become  "npaff; 
able,  the  villages  isolated,  and  there jsmi 
be  no  major  military  activity  until  proo- 
ably  October.  ,^.       .,_ 

In  October  I  foresee  difficulties,  dun- 
cultles  in  our  withdrawal,  and  it  is  going 
to  take  real  determination  to  continue, 
because  when  the  combat  activity  ste^ 
up  there  are  going  to  be  those  who  »y- 
"Well,  we  just  cannot  afford  to  wim- 
draw  any  more  people  at  this  time,  we 
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an  going  to  have  to  save  them.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  stay."  At  this  time  those 
of  us  who  take  the  floor  today  to  support 
the  President  will  be  the  first  to  criticize 
that  this  attitude  of  withdrawal  has 
changed  and  one  of  continuing  parUci- 
petion  has  extended. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  we  have  done 
all  we  can  for  South  Vietnam.  We  have 
stabilized  their  economy.  In  the  South 
and  in  the  delta  region,  the  most  popu- 
lated and  richest  area,  they  have  enjoyed 
a  good  agricultural  year.  Most  of  the 
area  is  free  of  Communist  domination 
and  intimidation.  I  think  the  rice  crop 
and  the  successful  economy  is  reflected 
in  what  can  be  seen,  such  as  outboard 
motors  being  used  on  sampans  and  the 
Improvement  of  their  homes.  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  this  is  the  most 
gtabilizing  thing  we  have  done  for  their 
economy.  We  have  given  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reestablish  their  political 
organization.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult, 
if  they  have  an  election  this  year,  to  keep 
from  interfering,  but  we  must  keep  from 
interfering  in  that  election. 

Then  I  think  we  have  given  them  the 
supplies  that  enable  their  own  units  to 
become  effective  field  imits  to  defend 
themselves — not  to  invade  North  Viet- 
nam, and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
my  bill,  but,  rather,  to  give  protection 
to  their  communities  and  to  give  security 
to  their  economy  and  their  government. 
These  things  we  have  done. 

We  have  had  adverse  effects.  Any  time 
we  send  the  niunber  of  troops  we  did 
into  a  small,  backward  nation,  we  are 
going  to  have  adverse  effects.  This  we 
see  in  Saigon,  tn  the  corruption  that 
exists  there,  and  the  dependence  on  an 
outside  economy,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
people  toward  Americans,  in  the  terrible 
drug  problem  there,  and  the  VD  rates, 
and  all  those  things  that  are  distasteful 
in  any  occupation  in  any  war. 

For  that  reason,  the  sooner  we  get  out, 
the  better  it  is  for  them  as  it  is  for  us.  But 
I  believe  we  have  done  these  things,  and 
we  must  recognize  that,  and  we  must 
proceed  with  all  possible  speed  and  all 
reasonable  speed. 

There  are  those  who  sincerely  feel  that 
if  we  pick  a  date  out  of  the  air  and  say. 
"On  this  day  the  last  man  will  step  out  of 
Vietnam."  it  will  somehow  speed  up  and 
make  more  certain  our  withdrawal.  I 
do  not  agree  with  that,  and  I  think  It 
must  be  proven  if  this  point  is  going  to 
be  sustained. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  order  of 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tatt)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  the 
American  economy  today  is  showing 
many  signs  of  improvement.  There  are 
many  optimistic  statistics  and  many 
optimistic  developments  which  bode  well 
for  It.  However,  there  are  also  many 
trouble  spots,  I  want  to  talk  for  just  a 
few  minutes  today  about  what  I  see  as 
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one  of  the  principal  trouble  spots  and 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing  about  it. 

Today  there  are  5  mlllloci  AmNlcans 
unemployed — 6  percent  of  our  work 
force. 

Inflation  continues  to  rob  the  work- 
ing man  of  his  pay  increases,  the  manu- 
facturer of  his  profits,  and  the  retired  in- 
dividual of  the  buj'ing  power  needed  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

The  industrial  production  index  de- 
creased from  107  in  January  1M9  to 
103.7  in  December  of  1970. 

Our  international  reserves  decreased 
from  $26  billion  in  1949  to  $14.5  bUllon 
in  1970. 

If  the  American  worker  does  not  have 
the  most  modem  tools  and  equipment,  he 
will  be  less  able  to  compete  for  exports 
on  the  world  market,  and  indeed  to  com- 
pete with  Imports  coming  into  this 
country  from  abroad. 

Historically,  American  industry  has 
been  able  to  overcome  the  lower  wages 
paid  by  foreign  manufacturers  by  utiliz- 
ing more  efficient  production  equipment. 
This  important  competitive  advantage  is 
now  being  lost,  and  may  be  lost  perma- 
nentiy  if  the  American  machine  tool 
Industry  is  not  able  to  recover  its  his- 
toric leadership. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  taken  this 
time  today  to  plead  for  the  American 
machine  tool  industry.  At  the  very 
moment  when  we  are  faced  with  the 
greatest  need  for  more  efficient  produc- 
tion equipment  to  recapture  world 
markets,  the  machine  tool  industry, 
which  builds  such  equipment,  has  in- 
coming orders  which  are  the  lowest  since 
the  middle  1930's. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
United  States  has  lost  its  world  leader- 
ship in  shipments  of  machine  tools. 

I  have  brought  along  today  a  few 
charts  that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  Senators. 

Chart  No.  1,  which  I  have  In  the  rear 
of  the  Chamber  here,  indicates  that  as 
recently  as  1966  the  American  machine 
tool  industry  had  shipments  which  were 
more  than  double  those  of  any  other 
nation.  Now,  in  1971,  we  will  have  been 
surpassed  by  West  Germany,  by  Japan, 
and  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

American  exports  of  machine  tools 
have  historically  been  six  to  eight  times 
as  great  as  imports.  In  recent  years  this 
margin  has  narrowed,  and  narrowed  %'eiy 
materially,  as  shown  by  chart  No.  2. 
which  I  have  here. 

In  certain  important  sectors  of  this 
market,  imports  are  actually  exceeding 
exports;  for  Instance,  in  the  area  of 
lathes,  which  is  already  true,  as  shown 
by  Chart  No.  3.  Also  it  Is  true  in  an- 
other Important  field,  that  of  milling 
machines,  as  shown  in  Chart  No.  4. 

In  the  past  4  years,  output  per  man- 
hour  of  the  American  worker  rose  at  an 
annual  rate  of  1.7  percent.  That  is  the 
lowest  4-year  average  for  any  period 
since  World  War  n.  At  the  same  time, 
compensation  per  man-hour  rose  at  a 
rate  of  7  percent.  The  result  was  a  5.3 
percent  increase  per  year  in  the  labor  cost 
per  unit  of  output. 

These  figures   do  not  mean,  on  the 


other  hand,  that  American  labor  is  fat- 
tening up.  On  the  contrary,  the  labor- 
ing man  is  caught  in  the  inflationary 
ssAnX  to  the  point  where  he  is  not  in- 
crefisllng  his  purchasing  power,  as  he 
should  be  entitied  to  do.  Wage  increases 
have  not  resulted  in  a  higher  standard  of 
living  in  most  areas.  During  the  last  4- 
year  period  real  compensation  per  man- 
hour  rose  only  2.3  percent  a  year,  the 
lowest  4-year  rate  of  Improvement  in  at 
least  20  years. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this? 

If  tbe  American  worker  is  to  have  a 
higher  standard  of  Uving,  if  the  United 
States  is  to  recapture  foreign  markets, 
and  if  we  are  to  improve  our  balance  of 
trade,  American  industry  will  have  to  be- 
come more  efficient.  We  will  have  to  in- 
crease our  productivity.  This  will  require 
more  modem  equipment  and  more  effi- 
cient tools  for  the  American  worker.  The 
health  of  the  American  machine  tool  in- 
dustry in  my  judgment  is  basic  for 
fundamoital  economic  recovery  In  this 
coimtry. 

The  productivity  growth  rate  has  aver- 
aged 3.1  percent  since  1950.  If  it  could 
be  accelerated  to  a  3 .5 -percent  rate  for 
the  decade  of  the  seventies,  we  would 
experience  an  additional  $250  billion  in- 
crease in  the  gross  national  product  dur- 
ing the  1970's,  in  terms  of  constant  dol- 
lars. In  other  words,  an  Increase  of  only 
0.4  percent  in  our  rate  of  productivity 
growth  would  have  a  tremendously  bene- 
ficial impact  upon  our  real  economic 
growth. 

To  improve  the  productivity  of  the 
American  worker  and  American  industry 
we  need  to  restore  the  Investment  tax 
credit  now  so  that  American  manufac- 
turing facilities  will  be  modernized. 

There  is  a  direct  relationship,  histori- 
cally, between  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  actual  expenditures  for  modernized 
tools  of  production.  A  dramatic  turn- 
around is  needed.  The  1971  projected 
machine  tool  shipments  show  that  West 
Germany  will  more  than  double  UB. 
sliipments.  The  Soviet  Union  will  almost 
double  ours.  Japan  will  almost  doable 
ours,  and  we  will  only  be  marginally 
ahead  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and 
France.  This  is  a  market  which  the 
United  States  has  dominated  since  be- 
fore World  War  I.  As  to  lathes  and 
milling  machines  we  have  been  a  net 
importer  since  1966.  Imports  of  machine 
tools  from  Canada  have  increased  600 
percent  since  1964,  from  Italy  almost  900 
percent  since  1964,  from  Japan  almost 
800  percent  since  1964,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  300  percent  since  1964.  and 
from  West  Germany  270  percent  since 
1964. 

THE    EFFECT   ON   AMZBICAN    QTOCBTKT 

In  almost  every  industry  there  is  a 
preferred  operating  rate,  which  is  that 
percent  of  capacity  at  which  production 
should  be  maintained.  My  chart  No.  5 
shows  that  for  the  American  metal  work- 
ing industry  the  preferred  rate  is  91 
percent,  but  in  February  of  this  year 
it  operated  at  only  661/2  percent,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  has  gone  down  since 
that  time,  and  there  have  been  layoffs 
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of  thousands  of  workers.  But  the  ayoS 
of  workers  in  the  major  tool  industry 
Itself,  while  Important,  is  not  nearly  so 
significant  as  the  likely  overall  range 
Impact,  if  we  do  not  keep  our  production 
facilities  iud  to  date,  on  the  employment 
picture  throughout  American  industry. 
For  the  machinery  industry  the  pre- 
ferred rate  is  94  percent  but  it  operated 
at  62  percent.  The  electrical  machinery 
Industry's  preferred  rate  is  91  percent, 
but  they  were  at  59  percent.  For  air- 
craft, the  preferred  rate  is  93  percent 
but  ttiey  were  at  53»/2  percent.  Po«  fab- 


ricated metal  products  the  preferred  rate 
is  87  percent  but  they  were  at  64Vi  per- 
cent. In  the  instrument  industry  the  pre- 
ferred rate  is  92  percent,  but  they  were 
at  60.5  percent.  Of  all  the  major  metal- 
working  industries,  only  in  the  motor 
vehicle  industry,  which  was  recovering 
from  a  General  Motors  strike,  were  op- 
erations in  excess  of  the  preferred  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  charts  Nos.  5,  6,  7, 
and  8  be  printed  in  the  Rscord  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsc- 
ord. as  follows: 

CHART  5.-0PERATING  RATE  (PERCENT  OF  CAPAWTY) 

Februiry 
Preferred     pretiml-    Febmn 
■ate  neiy     yew^ 


AH  metalworking 

Machinery 

Dectfial  machinery 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts.. 
Aircritt  and  otber  tran*.. 

Fabricated  metal  pdts 

Instruments 


tl 

6S.S 

94 

62.0 

91 

59.0 

87 

102.5 

93 

53.5 

87 

64.5 

92 

60.5 

711 
81.  t 
710 
711 
72.0 
78.5 
77.0 


CHART  6 

19G9  TOTAL  INDUSTRY  ESTIMATE 

A.  METAL  CUTTING  TYPE  MACHINE  TOOU 

Net  new  orders 

Order  backlog 

Shipments 

OMi 

Domestic 

Foratgn                    Total 

Domestic 

Foreign 

TaW 

1969: 

Janyary           .  -  ..  .. - ..-- 

$76,000,000 
83,150,003 
100, 850. 000 
173.600.000 
99.050,000 
99.900.000 
70.000,000 
56,450,000 
58,500.000 
77,400.000 
67,550.000 
70,200,000 

$15,200,000            $91,200,000 
10,000,000               93.150,000 
15,050,000             115,900.000 
8.750,000             182,350,000 
14,150,000            113,200,000 
12,800.000            112.700,000 
17,350.000              87,350.000 
10.250,000             66,700,000 
23.  500. 000               82, 000, 000 
11,600.000              89,000,000 
11,400,000             78.950,000 
12.600,000             82.800,000 

$814,300,000 
809. 8W,  000 
820,400.000 
901,600,000 
916.400.000 
906,900.000 
910.400.000 
903,000,000 
876,600.000 
861.000,000 
847,800,000 
812,400,000 

$82,800,000 
90.600,000 
94. 700. 000 
91, 950.  000 
88,900,000 

112.400.000 
75.050.000 
63, 150. 000 
96,650,000 
94.000.000 
83.900,000 

103,350.000 

$3,650,000 

7. 100.  000 

10.600,000 

9,150,000 

9,  550, 000 

9,800,000 

8,800.000 

10,900,000 

11.750,000 

10,600,000 

8,300,000 

14,830,000 

$86,450,000 

February                   ..  

97,700,000 

Marct)    

105,300,000 

April - 

101.100.000 

^---:~: - 

98,450.000 
122,200.000 

July _.     ..._^„..... ...... ..... 

83,850.000 

August.   .   ... ...... 

74.050.000 

10«.400.e00 

October 

104,600,000 

Novembef       .  ........... ............ 

92.20a000 

Oeeembw. 

118,150,000 

12  montti*                            .              

1,032,650,000 

162,650,000         1,195.300.000... 

1.077,450,000 

115,000,000 

1,192,450,000 

Grott  new  orders 

Cancellations 

Data 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

1969:                                  v' 

isnvtfy  .,■    ..................... .- -  — 

{90.750,000 

90, 900. 000 

108,  850. 000 

181,050,000 

111,100,000 

107,950,000 

82,250,000 

63,400.000 

68.900.000 

88,850,000 

79,  500.  000 

86,850,000 

$15,550,000                1106,300,000 
10,200,000                 101,100.000 
15,  500, 000                  124, 350, 000 
9.550,000                 190.600,000 
14,600.000                  125.700.000 
12,950,000                 120,900.000 
18,000,000                100,250,000 
13,350,000                  76,750,000 
23,900,000                  92,800,000 
12,900,000                 101,750,000 
12,300,000                  91,800,000 
13,250,000                 100,100,000 

$14,750,000 

7,750.000 

8,000.000 

7,450,000 

12, 050. 000 

8, 050, 000 

Xt.  250, 000 

6,950,000 

10,  400, 000 

11.450,000 

11.950.000 

16,650,000 

$350,000 
200,000 
450,000 
800,000 
450.000 
150,000 
650,000 
3,100,000 
400.000 

i,3oaooo 

900,000 
650,000 

♦'H&SIS 

7,950.000 

March     .-           

8,450,000 

June         -         .....•.......•........•.•••. 

8,250,000 
12.500,000 
8,200,000 

i^ _ - .- — 

Auonci . .-......—. 

12,900,100 

io,osaooo 

SeptemtMf  .... ......... ... 

io,8oaooo 

Octoba/ ......~....^»...w.._ 

12,750,000 
12,(50,000 

December ; 

17,300,000 

■  Uiwwttis 

1.110,350,000 

172.050,000              1,332,400,000 

127.700,000 

9,400,000 

137,100,000 

Note:  This  taUe  iadudcs  tadastry  eetimate  figure) 
tiie  value  of  tlie  dollar. 


Data 


based  en  reports  submitted  to  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Association.  Theae  industry  estimates  have  not  been  adjusted  for  chang*  Id 
B.  METAL  FORMING  TYPE  MACHINE  TOOLS 


Net  new  orders 


Shipments 


Domaetic 


Foreign 


Total 


Order  bacltlog 


Domestic 


Foreign 


TeM 


19«9: 


January... 
February. . 

Mareb 

riL 


RUT. 


JoM 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

Novembar.. 
December.. 


12  montta ,         484.350,000 


$32, 750, 000 
43.  NO,  000 
40. 700, 000 
86,950,000 
52.750,000 
45.600,000 
37, 100, 000 
33.300,000 
23,950,000 
36.250,000 
27,  700, 000 
24,200,000 


$3,550,000 
2.600.000 
5,050.000 
3,250.000 
2.950.000 
4.100.000 
3,550.000 
5.300,000 
3,750,000 
8, 750, 000 
4,200,000 
2.050.000 


$36. 300, 000 
45, 700. 000 
45, 7S0. 000 
90,200.000 
55.700.000 
49,700.000 
40,650.000 
38.600.000 
27,7U.OOO 
45.000.000 
31, 900, 000 
26,250,000 


$262,  500, 000 
275, 400, 000 
287, 600. 000 
348,700,000 
372.500,000 
382.200.000 
394,900,000 
402.800.000 
395,700,000 
397.  500. 000 
390.200,000 
382,800,000 


$25,850,000 
28,700,000 
30,850.000 

25,  700. 000 
29,500,000 
35.850,000 

26.  250. 000 
28.  050. 000 
32,800,000 
40,400,000 
34,150.000 
31,200,000 


$2,450,000 
4,100,000 
2,700,000 
3,350.000 
2.450.000 
4.150.000 
1.650.000 
2.  650, 000 
2, 050.  000 
2,800.000 
5, 050. 000 
2,400,000 


49,100.000 


533,450,000 


360,300.000 


35.800.000 


$28,300,000 
32,800,000 
33,550,000 
29,050.000 
31,950,000 
40,000,000 
27,900.000 
30,700,000 
34,850,000 
43.200.000 
39,200,000 
33.600,000 

405,100,000 


. 
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Gross  new  orders 


Cancellations 


Date 


IM: 

Jaoaary 

Fibraary... 

March 

April 

Mar 

Juae 

Juiy 

August. 

Saptamber.. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 

12  months 


Domestic 

ForaigB 

Total 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

$34. 700, 000 

$3,600,000 

$38,300,000 

$1,950,000 

sso.ooo 

100,000 

$2,000,000 

43,700,000 

2, 700, 000 

46,400,000 

600.000 

700.000 

41. 800, 000 

5,050,000 

46,850,000 

1,100,000 

0 

1. 100, 000 

88,950,000 

3,800,000 

92.  750,  000 

2.000,000 

550,000 

2,550,000 

56,600,000 

3.000,000 

59,  600. 000 

3,850,000 

50.000 

3,900,000 

53, 100, 000 

4,200.000 

57,  300, 000 

7,500,000 

100,000 

7.600,000 

38,350,000 

3,850,000 

42,200.000 

1,250.000 

300,000 

1.550.000 

36,500.000 

5,300,000 

41,800,000 

3, 200.  000 

0 

3,200,000 

31,150,000 

3,800,000 

34,950,000 

7,  200,  000 

50,000 

7,250,000 

46,300,000 

8,800,000 

55,100,000 

10,050.000 

50.000 

101100,000 

28,550,000 

4.250.000 

32.800.000 

850.000 

50.000 

NO.  000 

27,700.000 

2.400.000 

30,100,000 

3.500.000 

3saooo 

3.850.000 

527,400,000 

50,750,000 

578.  ISO,  000 

43.050,000 

1,650.000 

44.700,000 

Note:  This  table  includes  industry  estimate  figures  based  on  reports  submitted  to  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Association.  These  Industry  estimates  have  not  been  adjusted  for  dtange  io 
the  vahie  of  the  dollar. 

CHART  7 


1970  TOTAL  INDUSTRY  ESTIMATE 
A.  METAL  CUTTING  TYPE  MACHINE  TOOLS 


Net  new  orders 


Shipments 


Date 


Domestic 


Foreign 


Total 


Order  bacidog 


Domestic 


Foreign 


Tout 


1970: 

January $78,600,000  $13,650,000  $92,250,000  $810,800,000  $84,350,000  $9,500,000  $93,850,000 

Fabrsary 52,700.000  10.150,000  62,850.000  786,300,000  74.650,000  12,700,000  87.350,000 

March 60.000.000  15.950,000  75,950.000  764,100.000  82,500,000  15,700,000  98,200,000 

April 46,300,000  12,900,000  59.200,000  740,200,000  69.150,000  13,900,000  83,050,000 

My 41.600.000  11.150,000  52.750,000  695,900,000  82,550,000  14,550,000  97.100,000 

Jane 44,050,000  17,800,000  61,850,000  657,100,000  84,500,000  16,100,000  100,600,000 

July 47,700,000  15,000.000  62,700,000  644,900.000  61,300.000  13,600.000  74.900,000 

August 23,450,000  10,750.000  34,200,000  616,900,000  47,750,000  14.400,000  62,150,000 

September 35,750,000  8,400.000  44.150,000  577,700,000  67,000,000  16,350,000  83,350,000 

October 28,650,000  8,050,000  36,700,000  543,400,000  60,400.000  10,550,000  70.980,000 

Novembar 21.000.000  8,000,000  29,000,000  516,600,000  45,700,000  10,100,000  55,800.000 

December 26.950,000  12.750,000  39,700,000  470,700.000  67,500.000  18.100.000  85,600.000 


12  months 

506,750,000 

144,550.000            651,300,000. 

827  350.000            165.550.000 

992,900,000 

Gross  new  orders 

CancbllaHoRS 

Data 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

Domestie                       Foreign 

Total 

1970: 

January 

February... 

March 

AaiH 

*y 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. , 
December.. 


$86, 450, 000 
62,500,000 
70,700,000 
54,350,000 
48,050.000 
50,250.000 
52.450,000 
41,150,000 
40.800.000 
33. 800. 000 
29. 350, 000 
35.300.000 


$13, 950, 000 

10,800,000 

16,800.000 

13, 350, 000 

11.350,000 

18.250,000 

15.400,000 

11.750,000 

9. 100,  000 

8,600,000 

8.200.000 

14.250.000 


$100, 400, 000 
73, 300, 000 
87,500,000 
67,  700, 000 
59,400,000 
68,500.000 
67. 850, 000 
52,900.000 
49,900,000 
42,400,000 
37,550.000 
49,550,000 


$7,  850, 000 
9,800,000 

10,  700, 000 
8,050,000 
6,  450. 000 
6,200,000 
4,750,000 

17, 700, 000 
5,050,000 
5.150,000 
8,350,000 
8,350,000 


$300,000 
650,000 
850,000 
450,000 
200,000 
450.000 
400,000 

1.000,000 
700.000 
550.000 
200,000 

1,500.000 


$8,150,000 
10,450.000 
11,550.000 
8,500.000 
6,650,000 
6,650,000 
6. 150, 000 
18,700,000 
5,750.000 
5.700,000 
8.  550, 000 
9.850,000 


12  months 

-- 

605,150,000                 151.800.000 

756,950,000 

98,400,000 

7,250.000 

105,650.000 

N«t«:  This  table  includes  industry  estimate  figures 
In  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

based 

on 

reports  submitted  to  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Association. 
B.  METAL  FORMING  TYPE  MACHINE  TOOLS 

These  industry  estimates  have  not  been  adjusted  for  change 

Net  naw  orders 

Shipments 

Date 

Domestic                  Foreign 

Total       Order  backlog 

>                Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

1970: 

January 

Fabnjary 

March... 

April 

May 

Jane... 

July ; 

August 

September... 

October 

November 

December 

UoMoths.. 
■Revised. 


$18, 700. 000 
29, 650. 000 
17, 000, 000 
25,  550. 000 
15. 200, 000 
12. 850.  000 
12.300,000 
8, 950. 000 
22.250,000 
36.  250, 000 
8,800,000 
19.100.000 


$3,600,000 
2, 050, 000 
3.  350,  000 
1,650,000 
1, 050, 000 
1,  550, 000 
2, 450, 000 
3,550,000 
1,600.000 
2, 100.  000 
1, 050, 000 
10,650,000 


$22,300,000 
31,700,000 
20,350,000 
27,200,000 
16, 250, 000 
14. 400. 000 
14.750,000 
12, 500, 000 
23,  850, 000 
38,  350, 000 
9,850,000 
29.750,000 


$405,200,000 
397,300.000 
376. 700, 000 
369,100,000 
339,300,000 
312,  500, 000 
288,500,000 
270,600,000 
263.100,000 
266,200,000 
240,700,000 
234,800,000 


$38,650,000 
33,600,000 
38,200.000 
32.200.000 
43.400,000 
38,200,000 
36,250,000 
28, 150,  000 
28.900.000 
33,150,000 
30,750,000 
32.150.000 


$2,050,000 
6,000,000 
2. 750. 000 
2.550.000 
2,  700, 000 
5,000.000 
2,500.000 
2,250,000 
2,500,000 
2.100.000 
4,600,000 
3,550.000 


$40,700,000 
39.600.00o 
40, 950, 000 
34.750.000 
46.100.000 
41,200,000 
38, 750, 000 
30,400,000 
31,400,000 
35.250,000 
35,350,000 
35,700,000 


226,600,000 


34,650,000 


261,250,000 


411,600,000 


38,550,000 


450. 150, 000 
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Data 


1970: 


Jantnry 

February 

March 

AorH 

May 

Jona 

July 

Augmt 

Seotembar.. 

Octobef 

Novambaf... 
December. . . 

12  months. 


Note:  Thh  table  Inefades  Industry  estimate  fljures  I 
In  the  value  of  the  dollar. 


baaH  on  remits  submitted  to  the  National  Machine  Tool  BulldeR  Association.  These  industry  estimates  have  not  been  adjusted  for  chany 

CHART  8 

1971  TOTAL  INDUSTRY  ESTIMATE 

A.  METAL  CUTTING  TYPE  MACHINE  TOOLS 


Date 


1971: 

January 

February  ».. 

2  months. 


Data 

1971: 

January.... 
Febmary*.. 

Z  months 


<  Revised. 
•  PreQminary. 


1971: 


January 

February*.. 

2  months. 


Data 


1971: 


January 

February'... 

2  months. 


April  22 y  1971 


Gross  new  orders 


Cancellations 


Domestic 


Foreign 


Total 


Domestic 


Foreign 


Total 


$20,400,000 
31,500,000 
21.400.000 
27.900,000 
19,800.000 
21,750,000 
14,250,000 
10, 800,  OOO 
22,750.000 
37.650,000 
15,000,000 
21,800.000 


$3,650,000 
2,150,000 
3,500,000 
2,200,000 
1,300,000 
1.600,000 
3,050.000 
3,800,000 
2,650,000 
2,350,000 
1,300,000 

10,650,000 


$24,050,000 
33, 650, 000 
24, 900, 000 
30,100,000 
21,100,000 
23, 350, 000 
17,300,000 
14.600,000 
25,400,000 
40,000,000 
16,300,000 
32,450,000 


$1,700,000 
1,850,000 
4,400,000 
2,350,000 
4.600,000 
8,900,000 
1,950,000 
1,850,000 
500,000 
1,400,000 
6,200,000 
2,700,000 


$50,000 

100,000 

150,000 

550,000 

250.000 

50.000 

600,000 

250,000 

1,050,000 

250.000 

250,000 

0 


«1, 750,000 
1.950,000 
4,5»,000 
2,900,000 
4,850,000 
8,950.000 
2,550,000 
2,100,000 
1,550.000 
1,650,000 
6.450.000 
2,700,000 


265,000.000 


38.  200, 000 


303,200,000 


38,  400, 000 


3.550,000 


41,950,000 


Net  new  orders 


Shipments 


Domestic 


Foreign 


Total 


Order  backlog 


Domestic 


Foreign 


Total 


$27,300,000 
31,600,000 


$9,  450, 000 
7,400,000 


$36, 750, 000 
39,000,000 


1  $449,  800, 000 
429, 000, 000 


$43,  500, 000 
47,  850, 000 


$14,150,000 
11,950,000 


$57,650,000 
59,800,000 


58,900,000 


16,850,000 


75,750,000 


91.350.000 


26,100.000 


117,450,000 


Gross  new  orden 


Cancellations 


Domestic 


Foreign 


Total 


Domestic 


Foreign 


Totil 


$29,950,000 
34,250,000 


$9,700,000 
7.850,000 


$39,650,000 
42,100.000 


$2,650,000 
2, 650,  OOC 


$250,000 
450.000 


$2,900,000 
3,100,000 


64.200.000 


17.550.000 


81,750,000 


5,300,000 


700,000 


6,000,000 


N»».-  Tiii.  i9hl»  Includes  Industry  estimate  figures  based  on  reports  submitted  to  the  National 
M^rtlne  Tool  luilders  Associ^^^^^^^  Indus'lry  estimates  have  not  been  ad,usted  for  change 

In  the  value  of  the  dollar. 


B.  METAL-FORMING-TYPE  MACHINE  TOOLS 


Net  new  orders 


Shipments 


Domestic 


Foreign 


Total  Order  backlog 


Domestic 


Foreign 


Total 


$15,900,000 
17.  050,  000 


$1,550,000 
3, 250, 000 


$17, 450, 000 
20,300,000 


I  $221, 100, 000 
209, 800, 000 


$29,000,000 
28, 250, 000 


$2, 150, 000 
3,350,000 


32,950.000 


4.800,000 


37,750,000 


57.250,000 


5.500.000 


$31,150,000 
31,600,000 


62,750.000 


Gross  new  orders 


Cancellations 


Domestic 


Foreign 


Total 


Domestic 


Foreign 


Total 


$17, 350, 000 
19,700,000 


$2,000,000 
3,  450,  000 


$19. 350,  000 
23, 150, 000 


$1, 450,  000 
2, 650,  000 


$450,000 
200,000 


$1,900,000 
2, 850, 000 


37, 050, 000 


5, 450. 000 


42. 500,  OOO 


4, 100. 000 


650,  000 


4,750,000 


•  Revised. 
>  Pralifflinary. 


Mr.  TAFT.  I  also  ask  unanimou  i  con- 
sent. Mr.  President,  to  have  prin^d  in 
the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  ity  re- 
marks, a  speech  by  Mr.  John  C.  Runner, 
Director  of  International  Trade  Of  the 
Department  of  State,  at  a  conferepce  of 
the  American  Management  Assocllation 
in  New  York  City  on  March  23,  1P71. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  proi  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  orjdered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  This  speech,  Mr.  President, 
points  out  very  clearly  that,  particjularly 
in  the  case  of  Japan,  there  is  an  Indus- 
trial policy,  and  that  other  natione  also, 
in  Europe,  have  an  industrial  policy, 
which  is  dedicated  toward  recaprturing 
the  high  research  and  hlgh-sklUe4  labor 


in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 


type  of  product.  The  United  States  has 
no  such  industrial  plan  at  this  time.  The 
enactment,  at  this  point,  of  a  tax  credit 
for  industry,  I  believe,  would  have  the 
effect  of  at  least  starting  us  in  the  direc- 
tion of  such  plans. 

CONCLUSION 

From  the  standpoint  of  world  trade, 
the  efficiency  of  American  industry,  the 
employment  of  American  workers,  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
family,  it  is  important  that  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  be  restored.  The  major 
strides  which  have  been  made  in  turning 
the  economy  around,  as  we  undertake 
this  transition  from  the  wartime  econ- 
omy to  a  peacetime  economy,  need  the 
assistance  of  the  investment  tax  credit  in 


putting  this  economy  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  a  meaningful  recovery. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
study  these  figures  and  study  this  prob- 
lem in  detail  until  we  understand  it.  ana 
then  act  accordingly  and  with  dispatch. 

American- J APANESB  Trade  Pattbw: 
Is  IT  Ddtkrent? 
(By  John  C.  Renner) 
My  purpose  today  Is  to  look  at  the  Pattom 
of   tr^Tb^ween   the   United   Stal^  «J 
Japan  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether  K 
has  special  characteristics  and,  U  »•  JfJ" 
To  this  end,  I  will  compare  the  Am«rt«^ 
Japanese  trade  pattern  with  that  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Japan  and  Europe  have  enough  stoiur 
features  to  warrant  foUowlng  this  IIM  « 
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iMulTT  per  capita  Income  in  Japan  now 
tmnroachee  that  of  Great  Britain.  Japanese 
I^Lg  are  reaching  the  levels  ol  Western 
•u^  Japanese  expenditures  on  resesrch 
and  development  are  about  the  same,  relative 
to  income,  as  those  of  the  Common  Market 
countries.  The  numljer  of  Japanese  scientists 
Mid  engineers,  compared  to  poptUatlon,  ex- 
ceeds the  average  in  the  European  commu- 
nity Educational  levels  In  the  Japanese  work 
force  are  comp«u*ble  to  those  In  Europe. 
Japan  does  have  considerably  younger  plant 
and  equipment  than  the  U.K. — or  the  U.S. — 
but  the  gap  Is  smaller  between  Japan  and 
Germany.  Both  Japan  and  Europe  appear 
to  have  the  benefits  and  drawbacks  of  ad- 
vanced Industrial  societies  In  about  equal 
measure. 

TKABE    pattern:    GENERAL 

Comparing  American  Imports  from  Japan 
In  1969  with  those  from  the  European  OECD 
countries,  we  get  the  following  picture: 


Percentage  distributions, 
U.S.  imports  from — 


Japan 


Europe 


Nonmanufactured  goods  .. 
Ilia  nufxtured  goods 


4 
96 


16 
84 


As  one  would  expect,  manufactured  goods 
constitute  by  f«u-  the  largest  share  of  Amer- 
ican Imports  from  both  Europe  and  Japan. 
However,  the  disparity  laetween  Imports  at 
manufactured  and  nonmanufactured  goods 
Is  significantly  greater  in  the  caee  of  Japan. 

Let  us  now  look  at  Japanese  and  European 
Imports  from  us  In  1969 : 


Percentage  distribution 


Japan's 

Europe's 

imports 

imports 

from 

from 

United 

United 

States 

States 

Nomnanufachjred  goods. 
Manufactured  goods 


58 
42 


31 
69 


There  Is  a  marked  difference  In  the  com- 
position of  the  European  and  Japanese  im- 
ports from  us.  TTie  majority  of  the  European 
Imports  from  us  are  made  up  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  With  the  Japanese,  the  reverse 
is  true;  they  take  more  nonmanufactured 
goods  than  manufactured  goods  from  us. 

Putting  the  two  tables  together,  we  see 
that  both  Europe  and  Japan  Import  a  con- 
siderably smaller  percentage  of  manufac- 
tured goods  from  us  than  we  do  from  them, 
with  the  difference  being  much  greater  In 
the  case  of  Japan.  Maniifactured  goods  make 
up  96  percent  of  our  imports  from  Japyan 
but  only  42  percent  of  Japan's  Imports  from 
us. 

TRADE  pattern:    MANtrFACTtTRED    GOODS 

We  can  get  a  closer  view  of  the  matter  by 
scrutinizing  the  make  up  at  trade  In  manu- 
factured goods.  The  object  here  Is  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  significant  differ- 
ences In  our  trade  with  Japan  and  Europe 
In  products  with  greater-than-average  inputs 
ot  research  and  development  and  those  with 
smaller-than-average  Inputs  of  research  and 
development.  In  U.S.  mantifacturing  as  a 
whole,  research  and  development  expendi- 
tures equalled  4.1  percent  of  net  sales  In 
1968;  this  Is  used  as  the  average  in  the  fol- 
lowing analysis. 

Breakdovm  of  technology. — U.S.  imports 
from  Japan  and  the  European  OECD  coun- 
ties of  above-average  and  below-average 
*«hnology  goods  In  1960,  1966  and  1969  are 
portrayed  In  the  foUowlng  table. 


Percentage  distribution 


U.S.  Imports  from     U.S.  imports  from 
Japan  Europe 


Type  of  manufacture     1960    1965    1969    1960    1965     1969 


Above  average 

technology 17 

Below  average 

technology 83 


22 


29       23       22 


78       71       77       78 


24 
76 


A  number  of  interesting  facts  emerge:  The 
United  States  Imports  substantially  more 
lower  technology  goods  than  higher  tech- 
nology goods  from  both  Europe  and  Japan 
but  the  relative  amount  of  lower  technology 
Imports  is  decreasing,  rapidly  in  the  case  of 
Japan  and  almost  Imperceptibly  In  the  case 
of  Europe.  We  Import  comparatively  more 
higher  technology  goods  from  Japan  than 
from  Europe;  this  Is  the  reverse  of  the  situ- 
ation ten  years  ago  when  Japan  lagged  be- 
hind Europe. 

Turning  the  coin,  we  see  the  composition 
of  Japanese  and  European  Imports  from  ub 
over  the  same  period : 


Percentage  distribution 


Japan's  imports 

from  United 

States 


Europe's  imports 

from  United 

States 


Type  of  manufacture     1960    1965    1969    1960    1965     1969 


Above  average 

technology.... 55       49       57       45       50         57 

BelovK  average 

technology 45       51       43       55       50         43 


This  table  shows  that: 

Both  Eurc^>e  and  Japan  now  take  more 
higher  technology  goods  from  us  than  loww 
technology  goods. 

The  technological  pattern  of  our  exports 
to  these  two  destinations  is  now  almost  iden- 
tical. 

There  is  a  definite  trend  in  Europe's  Im- 
ports from  us:  the  percentage  of  higher  tech- 
nology Imports  has  increased  steadily  and 
markedly. 

The  technological  characteristics  of  Ja- 
I>an*8  imports  from  us  exhibit  no  trend. 
Higher  technology  imports  decreased  in  1966 
and  In  1969  climbed  slightly  above  1960  level. 

Putting  these  tables  side  by  side,  we  ob- 


serve that  both  Japanese  and  the  Buropeana 
import  a  much  higher  percentage  of  higher 
technology  goods  from  us  than  we  do  from 
them.  It  is  also  apparent  and  significant 
that,  in  our  trade  with  Europe,  this  discrep- 
ancy is  increasing  while,  in  our  trade  with 
Japtan.  it  is  decreasing. 

TRADE  pattern:    CONCLUSIONS 

From  this  evidence  we  can  concltide  that 
the  composition  of  our  trade  with  Japcm  is 
strikingly  different  from  that  with  Europe. 
This  is  true  both  on  an  aggregate  basis  when 
looking  at  the  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  manufactured  and  non-manufactured 
goods  and  when  observing  the  breakdown  of 
manufactured  goods  into  above-average  and 
below-average  technology  categories. 

Manufactured  products  constitute  a  con- 
siderably larger  share  of  our  exports  to  Eu- 
rope than  to  Japan.  Within  the  category  of 
manufactured  goods,  the  comparative  share 
of  our  exports  of  higher  technology  products 
is  expanding  rapidly  to  Europe  while  exhibit- 
ing only  a  very  small  upward  trend  with 
regard  to  Japan,  If  In  fact  any  trend  is  evi- 
dent at  all. 

Manufactured  products  make  up  a  some- 
what larger  share  of  our  Imports  from  Japan 
than  from  Etirope.  Within  the  category  of 
manufactured  goods,  the  comi)aratlve  share 
of  our  imports  of  higher  technology  prod- 
ucts from  Japan  is  increasing  sharply  while 
remaining  virtvially  constant  with  respect  to 
Europe. 

The  analysis  also  shows  that  higher  tech- 
nology products  make  up  a  steeply  rising 
proportion  of  Japanese  exports  to  us  while 
the  comparative  share  of  our  exports  of  these 
products  to  them  have  Increased  only  slight- 
ly. The  reverse  is  true  with  respect  to  Europe. 
Relatively,  our  exports  to  Eurc^»e  of  higher 
technology  products  have  shot  up  while  our 
Impyorts  from  Europe  have  increased  very 
slowly. 

trade  pattern:   veritication  and 

QUAlilFICATTON 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  looking  at 
percentages.  Now  let  us  examine  absolute 
flgiu-es.  For  this  purpose,  manufactured 
products  will  be  divided  in  three  parts:  those 
with  high,  medium,  and  low  inputs  of  re- 
search and  development.  The  following  table 
shows  this  breakdown  in  our  trade  with  Ja- 
pan and  Europe  in  1966  and  1960,  in  mlllloos 
of  dollars. 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

from 

to 

from 

to 

Year 

Japan 

Japan 

Balance 

Europe 

Europe 

Balanca 

High  technology: 

1965     . 

168 

223 

+55 

394 

1,210 

+816 

1969 

460 

518 

+58 

763 

2,946 

+2.183 

Medium  technology: 

1965     

493 

295 

-198 

1,537 

2,299 

+762 

1969 

1.500 

514 

-986 

3,009 

2,420 

-589 

Low  technology: 

1965 

1.559 

324 

-1.235 

2.747 

1.801 

-946 

1969 

2,689 

671 

-2,018 

4,735 

3,229 

-1,506 

Looking  at  the  problem  from  this  van- 
tage p>olnt  reinforces  our  conclusions  about 
the  differences  in  our  trade  with  Japan  and 
Europe.  A  number  of  interesting  facts  are 
evident: 

— We  have  a  large  and  growing  deficit  in 
our  trade  in  low  technology  products  with 
both  Europe  and  Japan.  The  deficit  with 
Japan  is  larger  and  growing  somewhat  fast- 
er than  with  Europe. 

— Between  1966  and  1969  a  surplvis  in 
our  trade  with  Eurc^e  in  medium  technol- 
ogy products  changed  to  a  deficit.  Our  def- 
icit with  Japan  has  been  increasing. 

— We  have  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
surplus  in  our  trade  vrith  Europe  in  high 
technology  products.  Tlie  surpliis  with  Ja- 


pan is  smaller  by  a  great  deal  and  growing 
at  a  much  slower  pace. 

All  of  the  data  we  have  examined  are  dis- 
torted to  some  extent  by  the  abnormally 
high  level  of  demand  in  the  United  States 
since  1965.  The  trade  figures  for  1970  should 
show  an  improvement  all  along  the  line. 
For  example,  preliminary  data  for  1970  in- 
dicate that  there  has  been  a  distinct  Im- 
provement in  our  trade  balance  with  Japan 
In  high  technology  items.  But  It  Is  doubtful 
that  1970  figures  will  change  the  basic  pat- 
tern we  have  observed.  In  any  case,  demand 
considerations  ought  to  apply  with  about 
equal  force  to  our  imports  from  Eu«q>e  and 
Japan. 

One  is  drawn  relentlessly  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the  pattern  of  our  trade  with  Japcm 
Ib  Impressively  <iUrerent  from  that  jwlth 
Kurope. 

reasons:  cettkral  dcttebenceb    j 

One  does  not  have  to  go  far  to  flnfl  the 
main  reasons  for  the  discrepancy  In  ou^  gen- 
eral trade  pattern  with  Japan  as  compared 
with  Europe. 

Japan  Is  a  small  Island  nation  with  I  little 
arable  land,  few  raw  materials,  and  Insig- 
nificant fuel  resources.  Japan  must  import 
agrlctiltural  and  other  primary  product*.  The 
United  States  has  many  of  these  goads  In 
abundance  and  at  relatively  low  prlo^. 

This   phenomenon   accounts   for  m()st  of 
the  general  differences  but.  as  we  shall  see, 
there  are  nTimeP0\i8  other  factors  at  work. 
azASONs:  ■ntCHNOLOOT  DisPAarrr 

The  reasons  for  the  differences  1»  our 
trade  with  Japan  and  Europe  In  pnjducts 
with  greater-than-average  Inputs  of  re4earch 
and  development  and  those  with  snialler- 
than-average  Inputs  of  research  and  devel- 
opment are  complex.  They  arise  from  many 
differences  In  the  Industrial  policies  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  Inducements  to  exports  and 
barriers  to  Imports  of  Japan.  Europe,  and 
the  United  States.  I  propose  to  examln^  each 
briefly.  I 

XKDTTSTRIAI.  POUCT :    JAPAN 

The  available  evidence  Indicates  that  the 
Japanese  Government  has  adopted  as  a  major 
aim  of  policy  the  shifting  of  resourqes  to- 
ward the  production  of  hlgher-techhology 
products. 

tsm  Vlce-Mlnlster  OJlml  said  In  June, 
1970  that  "The  Btlnlstry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  decided  to  estabttsh  In 
Japan  Industries  which  require  mtenslte  em- 
ployment of  capital  and  technology."  The 
projections  of  the  Economic  Planning  Agency 
and  the  activities  of  Mm  confirm  tl^at  the 
Japanese  Government  deliberately  anH  con- 
sistently has  taken  and  Is  taking  measures 
to  shift  resources  from  the  production  of 
low-growth.  less-Bophlstlcated  produces  to- 
wards high-growth,  more-sophisticated 
products. 

Industries  marked  for  high  rates  of  |rowth 
and  large  expenditures  for  research  ajid  de- 
velopment Include,  for  example,  nuclear  en- 
ergy, computers,  sophisticated  electronics, 
numerical  control  machines,  spaca.  and 
oceanography.  i 

The  Japanese  Oovernment  implements  Its 
Industrial  policy  In  two  main  ways  itot  ex- 
plicitly related  to  exports  or  Imports.  We 
will  look  at  export  Inducements  and  Import 
controls  later. 

AdminUtrative  guidance  i 
More  than  most  societies,  the  Japanese 
operate  on  the  basis  of  consens\is.  I^  often 
taken  considerable  time  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
sensus but,  once  attained,  the  public  and 
private  sectors  tend  to  work  together  toward 
the  agreed  goal.  An  Inclination  to  reliite  In- 
dividual goals  with  national  objecljlves,  a 
history  of  close  cooi)eratlon  between  iovem- 
ment  and  business,  a  tradition  of  loyalty 
and  discipline  facilitate  the  building  Of  con- 
sensxis  and  cooperative  action. 

Administrative  guidance  has  also  bfeen  ef- 
fective because  the  channels  for  polnt^l  com- 
munication between  the  public  and  private 
sectors  are  clear  and  easily  used. 

For  example,  Japanese  firms  usuaHly  de- 
pend greatly  on  borrowing  as  a  sotirce  of 
corporate  financing  rather  than  equity  and 
retained  earnings  that  dominate  corporate 
financing  In  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
This  puts  the  banlcs  In  an  Influential  position 
and  provides  an  explicit  point  of  contact  be- 
tween Mm   and   Japanese   companies. 

Although,  by  the  nature  of  things,  con- 
crete evidence  U  lacking,  It  Is  probal^ly  safe 
to  assume  that  administrative  guidance  has 
been  iised  as  one  of  the  means  to  encorirage 
resoxirce  shifting. 


Financial  and  other  inducements 

The  Japanese  Government  also  has  more 
direct  means  to  attain  Its  goals. 

Industrial  development  laws  provide  for 
financial  assistance  to  enterprises  In  Indus- 
tries marked  for  high  growth  or  large  re- 
search and  development  expenditures.  Finan- 
cial assistance  may  take  a  number  of  forms, 
including  tax  Incentives  and  long-term  loans 
at  low  Interest  rates. 

Under  the  Industrial  development  laws,  the 
Japanese  Government  can  exempt  selected 
growth  Industries  from  the  legal  prohibition 
against  cartels. 

Taken  together,  these  are  an  Impressive 
array  of  tools  to  ensure  the  implementation 
of  Japan's  Industrial  policy. 

INDUSTRIAL   POUCT:    riTROPE 

Some  E^uropean  countries,  as  a  matter  of 
conscious  policy,  have  encouraged  some 
shifting  of  resources  toward  higher  tech- 
nology production.  But  these  efforts  have 
tended  to  be  limited  either  in  scope  or  time. 
The  activities  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Ckjm- 
mvmlty  and  EURATOM  had  some  Impact  on 
the  nature  of  resource  utilization.  Steps  have 
been  taken  toward  the  development  of  a 
common  Industrial  policy  for  the  European 
Community.  However,  It  has  not  arrived  at 
the  stage  where  It  has  much  Impact  on  In- 
vestment decisions  or  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures. 

Considered  collectively,  the  various  Indus- 
trial policies  In  Europe  have  not  matched 
th  Japanese  Industrial  policy  In  terms  of 
singleness  of  purpose,  comprehensiveness,  or 
effectiveness. 

iNDuaraiAi,  pouct:  unitku  statxs 
We  have  no  industrial  policy.  Nor  Is  there 
an  overall  concept  guiding  the  multiple  gov- 
ernmental actions  bearing  on  business  deci- 
sions. The  huge  governmental  expenditures 
for  space  and  military  research  and  develop- 
ment have  contributed  substantially  to  the 
growth  of  our  technological  capabilities  but 
they  were  taken  for  reasons  unrelated  to  re- 
source shifting  m  the  private  sector.  Many 
of  our  tax,  regulatory,  and  other  laws  have 
an  Impact — sometimes  considerable — on  re- 
source utilization.  But  few  if  any  American 
laws  have  as  their  principal  aim  the  trans- 
fer of  resouirces  from  low-growth,  less-sophls- 
tlcated  Industries  to  high-growth,  more- 
sophisticated  Industries.  If  any  thing,  some 
of  our  laws  are  skewed  In  the  other  direction. 
Our  lead  in  the  production  of  high  technol- 
ogy products  Is  a  result  of  private  business 
decisions  based  on  their  separate  appraisals 
of  cost  &nA  demand  factors.  It  has  not  arisen 
from  a  policy  developed  on  a  national  basis 
and  implemented  cooperatively  In  view  of 
the  common  objectives. 

nlPOBT   RESTRICnONB 

Japan 

A  close  look  at  the  Japanese  tariff  Indi- 
cates that  the  higher  technology  sector  of 
Industry  Is  especially  well  protected.  Japan's 
average  duty  on  higher  technology  Items  Is 
almost  10  percent  higher  than  on  lower  tech- 
nology Items. 

In  addition,  most  of  Japan's  remaining  In- 
dustrial quantitative  restrictions  are  on 
really  high  technology  items,  such  as  air- 
craft and  parts,  computers,  radar  and  radio 
navigation  apparatus,  and  aircraft  engines 
and  p€urts.  These  Items  not  only  have  high 
inputs  of  research  and  developments,  they 
are  also  products  with  regard  to  which  the 
United  States  dominates  the  world  market. 
There  are  very  few  Japanese  quantitative 
restrictions  on  lower  technology  manufac- 
tured goods. 

Whether  by  plan  or  fortons— and  one  sus- 
pects the  former — the  structure  of  the  Jap- 
anese Import  restrictions  appeare  well-sultsd 
to  give  greater  protection  to  the  higher  tech- 
nology sector — where  world  trade  is  growing 
fastest  and  where  the  United  States  has  a 
strong  comparative  advantage. 


However,  one  must  note  that  the  Japaasis 
pattern  of  protection  is  not  entirely  con- 
sistent with  Japan's  industrial  policy  objeo. 
tlves.  Japan,  like  other  industrialized  na- 
tions, has  price  support  programs  and  im- 
port restrictions  that  retard  the  movement 
of  farmers  off  the  land.  A  glaring  example 
is  the  price  support  system  for  the  production 
of  rice  that,  in  the  post  wm  period,  changed 
Japan  from  a  rice  imp>ortlng  to  a  rice  export- 
ing nation  even  though  Internal  prices  are 
several  times  the  world  level  and  In  spite  of 
the  cost  of  retaining  resources  in  low-produc- 
tivlty  activity. 

United  States 

The  contrast  between  the  American  and 
Japanese  import  restrictions  is  sharp.  Our 
average  duty  on  higher  technology  products 
is  substantially  lower  than  on  lower  tech- 
nology products:  <J.9  percent  compared  to  9.0 
percent.  Our  average  tariff  level  on  lower 
technology  consumer  goods  Is  12.8  percent. 

Our  quantitative  restrictions  and  other 
non-tariff  barriers  show  a  similar  picture. 
Not  one  American  quantitative  restriction 
hits  a  higher  technology  import.  While  it  la 
often  difficult  to  Identify  the  product  cover- 
age of  other  non-tariff  barriers,  where  this 
can  be  done  the  same  story  U  revealed. 

In  other  words,  the  American  protective 
structure  shows  no  sign  of  differential  pro- 
tection of  higher  technology  products.  In 
fact,  the  reverse  is  true.  Moreover,  most  of 
the  additional  Import  restrictions  that  have 
been  suggested  in  recent  years  would  fall  on 
lower-technology  Items,  such  as  textiles  and 
shoes. 

Kurope 

The  European  structure  of  protection  la 
similar  to  ours.  The  common  external  tartfl 
of  the  Eiffopean  Community  gives  about 
10  percent  lower  protection  to  higher  tech- 
nology products  than  to  lower  technology 
products.  In  addition,  virtually  all  European 
Industrial  quantitative  restrictions  hit  lower 
technology  Items,  mainly  textiles. 

SPXCIAI.   export  INCSNTlVSa 

In  the  years  following  the  Second  World 
War,  Japan  developed  an  elaborate  Institu- 
tional structure  to  assist  in  reopening  th« 
world  market  to  its  trade.  Numerous  devlcea 
were  worked  out  to  stlmxilate  exports.  While 
there  Is  no  way  to  measxire  the  precise  impact 
of  these  measures,  some  of  them  clearly 
wo\ild  tend  to  encoiirage  the  shift  of  re- 
sources into  higher  technology  IndustileB. 
Some  examples  follow. 

Tile  amounts  of  export  Insurance  available 
to  Japanese  shippers  has  varied  according  to 
a  scale  favoring  products  with  a  higher  tech- 
nological content.  At  one  point,  textiles  could 
be  Insured  for  up  to  30  percent  of  the  export 
price  and  footwear  up  to  60  percent,  while 
machinery,  eqxiipment  and  ships  could  be 
covered  up  to  80  percent. 

Firms  producing  goods  for  export  have 
been  permitted  to  accelerate  depreciation 
rates  for  plant  and  equipment,  a  procedure 
which  favors  capital-intensive  indtistries. 

There  is  some  evidence  suggesting  that 
these  export  incentives  may  be  modified  or 
dropped  at  the  begiiming  of  the  Japanese 
fiscal  year  on  April  1,  1971.  Nonetheless  the^j 
existed  during  the  period  vmder  study  and 
may  have  contributed  to  some  extent  U» 
shifting  Japanese  resources  to  higher  tsca- 
nology  Industries. 

United  States  and  Europe 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  European 
countries  appear  to  have  special  export  tt- 
oentlves  designed  to  encourage  the  tranaer 
of  resources  to  Industries  with  higher  than 
average  inputs  of  research  and  developmww. 

OONCLUSION 

The  evidence  points  inexorably  to  the  ooo- 
cluslon  that  our  trade  pattern  wlt^^-'^P^  " 
different  than  that  virith  Europe.  The  (1^«^ 
enoe  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  »M. 
With  regard  to  higher  technology  proauc». 
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jgpaa  Is  a  stronger  export  competitor  eaA 
pJ!Svldee  a  weaker  import  market  than  In 
the  case  of  Europe. 

The  evidence  also  persrtiades  one  that  this 
diir««nce  is  brought  about  at  least  In  part  by 
Japan's  industrial  policy,  import  restrictions, 
andwtport  incentives— eJl  of  which  encour- 
aoe  the  shift  of  resources  to  the  prodiictlon 
of  higher  technology  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor.  ^__^^^____ 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACrriNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  a  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming:  (Mr.  Hansen)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


HANOI'S    GOAL— AN    ANNOUNCED 
DATE  FOR  U.S.  WITHDRAWAL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
sistence by  some  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  publicly  and  Inten- 
tionally annoimce  a  date  for  completion 
of  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Vietnam  is  difficult  to  comprehend. 

To  begin  with,  too  many,  who  were 
either  supporting  the  input  of  American 
troops  into  Vietnam  during  the  previous 
administration,  or  else  lending  support 
through  their  silence  during  the  same 
administration,  do  not  see  fit  to  state 
pablicly  the  facts  about  withdrawal  of 
UB.  forces. 

Are  memories  really  so  short  in  the 
United  States?  Have  those  who  attempt 
to  put  the  full  blame  for  American  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam  on  the  present 
administration  really  forgotten  that  a 
little  more  than  2  years  ago,  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  inaugurated,  the  level  of 
American  troops  in  Vietnam  was  on  a 
steady  increase?  Has  ansrone  forgotten 
that  since  the  Nixcoi  plan  for  Vletnam- 
isation  of  the  war  was  implemented,  the 
level  of  American  troops  In  Vietnam  has 
decreased  steadily? 

Mr.  President,  how  long  axe  Americans 
going  to  let  oratory,  demonstrations,  and 
biased  reporting  create  a  spectacle  of 
gloom  and  doom  in  this  country  that 
hides  the  facts? 

I  think  not  for  long.  I  think  the  facts 
cannot  remain  hidden.  I  believe  that  the 
truth  will  out.  I  beUeve  this  especially 
because  the  facts  of  the  success  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Vietnamizatlon  plan  are  so 
dramatic. 

By  the  end  of  this  month,  there  will 
be  less  than  half  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can troops  In  Vietnam  that  were  there 
when  Richard  Nixon  became  President. 
By  the  end  of  this  year,  under  the  Nixon 
rtan,  the  level  of  troops  In  Vietnam  wlU 
be  less  than  one-third  of  the  level  when 
Richard  Nixon  became  President 

None  can  deny  this  progress.  None  can 
deny  that  there  has  been  great  progress 
in  Vietnamizatlon — that  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  is  much  more 
capable  of  bearing  this  combat  load  than 
when  President  Nixon  was  inaugurated — 
and  more  importantly,  is  bearing  this 
combat  load,  and  has  a  good  chance 
under  the  Vletnamlzation  plan  of  being 
able  to  carry  the  full  combat  load  after 
complete  American  withdrawal. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  stand  agahist  the  enemy 


from  the  north  fc^owlng  American  wtth- 
drawal,  but  under  the  President's  plan, 
our  allies  will  at  least  have  a  chance  to 
survive  the  Communist  attack — a  chance 
to  live,  and  to  live,  hopefully,  as  an  Asian 
democracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  what  pur- 
pose annoimcement  of  a  firm  UJ3.  with- 
drawal date  will  serve,  for  the  United 
States,  for  the  free  world,  or  for  our 
South  Vietnamese  allies  who  are  de^ier- 
ately  preparing  for  the  withdrawal  of 
UJ3.  support. 

Everyone  can  see  what  an  advantage 
such  an  announcement  would  be  to  the 
enemy — ^to  Hanoi.  TTie  enemy  could  then 
plan  accordingly.  The  enemy  could  build 
up  its  resources  and  conserve  its  forces 
in  anticdpation  of  the  annoimced  date. 

At  that  time,  or  a  few  weeks  before, 
when  America's  rear  guard  is  moving 
out  to  go  aboard  transports,  the  enemy 
could  launch  a  devastating  attack — 
aimed  either  at  destroying  American 
fighting  men  out  of  revenge  for  the 
countless  thousands  of  her  own  people 
Hanoi  has  forfeited  to  American  steel  In 
battle,  or  at  toppling  the  govenmient  of 
South  Vietnam  and  placing  that  coimtry 
under  the  heel  of  communism,  showing 
the  world  how  futile  was  the  9 -year 
effort  of  the  United  States  to  give  South 
Vietnam  the  right  of  self-determination. 

To  announce  a  withdrawal  date  would 
be  an  easy  route  for  President  Nixon  to 
take.  His  political  critics  would  have  lost 
what  they  have  attempted  to  build  into 
a  main  issue,  and  President  Nixon  could 
wash  his  hands  of  the  responsibilities  of 
this  Nation  to  give  our  allies  a  fighting 
chance,  and  to  preserve  some  credibility 
of  purpose  for  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  to  leave  Vietnam  in  any- 
thing but  an  orderly  manner  would  be 
more  harmful  to  our  people  there,  to 
their  morale,  suid  to  the  morale  of  this 
Nation  and  the  free  world.  To  withdraw 
in  lera  than  the  orderly  process  that 
President  Nixon  has  set  In  motion  and 
kept  operating  steadily,  could  risk  hav- 
ing America's  rear  guard  pinned  down  by 
the  enemy  and  delay  the  achievement  of 
complete  withdrawal. 

In  the  late  1950's  and  very  early  1960'6, 
many  observers  felt  that  the  significant 
war  which  has  engulfed  South  Vietnam 
would  instead  take  place  with  Laos  as 
the  main  battlefield  for  Indochina — with 
Laos  the  scene  for  determination  of 
which  side  of  the  Bamboo  Curtain  of 
commimlsm  all  of  Indochina  would  even- 
tually settle. 

President  John  Kennedy,  a  little  more 
than  10  years  ago,  on  March  23,  1961, 
.said  this  about  Laos,  at  a  time  when  I 
believe  most  of  his  advisers  felt  the  Viet- 
namese war  would  be  in  Laos: 

Laos  Is  far  away  from  America,  but  the 
world  Is  small.  Its  own  safety  runs  with  the 
safety  of  \is  all. 

President  Kennedy,  for  whom  I  had 
considerable  admiration,  did,  I  under- 
stand, alert  the  military  departments  to 
be  prepared  for  introduction  of  combat 
troopB  Into  South  Vietnam.  At  the  same 
time,  this  dedicated  young  President 
steadily  expanded  the  size  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  mission  in  Vietnam.  This 
mission  was  2,000  at  the  end  of  1961.  and 
15,500  at  the  end  of  1963.  President  Ken- 


nedy sent  in  combat  siqiport  units,  air 
combat  and  helicopter  teams,  more  mili- 
tary advisers  smd  instructors  and  gpedal 
forces  to  train  our  allies  for  antlguer- 
rilla  tactics.  This  President  recognized 
the  importance  of  standing  by  our  allies 
hi  the  international  chess  game  with 
communism.  President  Eisenhower,  be- 
fore Kennedy,  recognized  this  concept, 
and  so  did  President  Johnson,  following 
the  Nation's  loss  of  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  also  has  kept  this  commit- 
ment to  our  allies  and  to  the  free  world, 
and  also  his  commitment  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  end  American  Involvement 
In  the  war  for  Indochina.  The  task  has 
been  difflcult.  and  will  continue  to  be 
difficult.  None  would  deny  that.  But  It 
must  be  recognized  that  the  tasks  of 
this  Nation  will  be  more  difficult  in  the 
future  if  an  orderly  withdrawal  is  not 
accomplished  In  Vietnam.  This  nation 
should  not  risk  the  loss  of  American 
lives  that  a  Dunkirk  on  the  beaches  of 
Vietnam  could  produce.  Such  a  disaster 
would  be  a  humiliating  loss  of  prestige 
for  the  free  world,  and  a  severe  weaken- 
ing of  America's  ability  to  play  the  role 
of  peacemaker  for  the  weak  and  help- 
less people  of  the  world  who  are  ever 
threatened  by  those  who  gain  control  of 
aggressor  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  read  briefly  from 
an  excellent  contemporary  history  en- 
titled, "Kennedy,"  by  a  trusted  and  Im- 
portant adviser  to  our  late  President,  Mr. 
Ted  Sorensen.  I  believe  the  following 
passage  has  significant  application  to  the 
subject  at  hand: 

Obviously,  then.  In  November,  1963,  no 
early  end  to  the  Vietnam  war  was  In  sight. 
The  President,  while  eager  to  make  clear  that 
our  aim  was  to  get  out  of  Vietnam,  had  al- 
ways been  doubtful  about  the  optimistic  re- 
ports constantly  filed  by  the  military  on  the 
progress  of  the  war.  In  his  Senate  floor  speech 
of  1954,  he  had  criticized  French  and  Ameri- 
can generals  for  similar  "predictions  of  con- 
fideiuje  which  have  lulled  the  American 
people."  The  Communists,  he  knew,  would 
have  no  difficulty  recruiting  enough  guerrillas 
to  prolong  the  fighting  for  many  yeare.  The 
struggle  could  well  be,  he  thought,  this  na- 
tion's severest  test  of  endurance  and  patience. 
At  times,  he  compared  it  to  the  long  struggles 
against  Communist  guerrillas  In  Gtreece. 
Malaya,  and  the  Philippines.  Yet,  at  least  he 
had  a  major  counter-guerrilla  effort  under 
way,  with  a  comparatively  small  commitment 
of  American  manpower.  He  was  simply  going 
to  weather  it  out,  a  nasty,  untidy  mess  to 
which  there  was  no  other  acceptable  solu- 
tion. Talk  of  abandoning  so  unstable  an  ally 
and  so  costly  a  commitment  "only  makes  It 
easy  for  the  Communists,"  said  the  President. 
"I  think  we  should  stay." 

He  could  show  little  gain  in  that  situation 
to  pass  on  to  his  successor,  either  In  the  mili- 
tary outlook  or  the  progress  toward  reform. 

His  own  errors  had  not  helped.  But  If  asked 
why  he  had  increased  this  nation's  commit- 
ment, he  might  have  summed  up  his  stand 
with  the  words  used  by  William  Pitt  when 
asked  In  the  House  of  Commons  In  1805  what 
was  gained  by  the  war  against  Prance:  "We 
have  gained  everything  that  we  would  have 
lost  if  we  had  not  fought  this  war."  In  this 
case  of  Vietnam,  that  was  a  lot. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  all  of 
our  colleagues  to  reflect  upon  the  long- 
range  goals  of  this  Nation,  and  to  sup- 
port President  Nixon  and  his  effective 
withdrawal  plan. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursxmnt  to  the  previous  orde^,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buci^ey) 
Is  recognized  for  not  to  exce«  *" 
minutes. 


ee^    15 


OUR  INVOLVEMENT  IN  VIETN^VM 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
confess  to  a  feeling  bordering  or  de- 
spair as  I  see  the  abandonment  of  rea- 
son and  reality  which  has  crept  |  into 
much  of  the  antiwar  rhetoric. 

If  Rip  Van  Winkle  were  to  waHe  up 
today  and  glance  through  newspap^  ar- 
ticles, listen  to  the  television,  and; read 
some  of  the  p«unphlets  being  distributed 
in  this  capital,  he  would  quickly  i  con- 
clude that  the  United  States  had  gone 
beserk  and  had  decided  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Indochina;  that  but  for 
our  intervention,  the  inhabitants  oif  In- 
dochina would  today  be  enjoying  their 
pastoral  pursuits  at  peace  with  one  an- 
other; that  Richard  Nixon  is  embirked 
on  a  systematic  campaign  to  increase 
the  size  and  scope  of  our  involvemjents; 
that  he  is  doing  so  for  the  sole  punx)se 
of  keeping  in  power  a  pair  of  dgspots 
named  Thieu  and  Ky;  that  he  is  en- 
gaged in  a  blind  drive  for  a  militarj  vic- 
tory, and  that  in  the  process  he  has  sabo- 
taged chsoices  for  a  political  solution 
which  the  Communist  delegates  in  ^rls 
are  so  anxious  to  conclude. 

The  loose  rhetoric  which  we  have 
heard  in  Congress  has  done  little  toj  con- 
demn, and  unfortunately  somethllig  to 
appear  to  Justify,  the  kind  of  savage  at- 
tack on  America  and  on  our  pqlicies 
which  in  their  extreme  form  are  refljected 
in  one  of  the  pamphlets  now  bein^  dis- 
tributed here  In  Washington.  This 
pamphlet  charges  the  United  Stated  with 
"a  vicious  and  despicable  strategy  of 
genocide"  In  pursuit  of  a  policy  of  "im- 
perialism"; and  that  we  are  engagled  in 
a  war  of  aggression  against  the  peoples 
of  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  an  educate^  and 
well-informed  people.  Mr.  Pi-esldent, 
which  measB  that  we  should  have  the 
capacity  to  imderstand  the  facts  atid  to 
accept  them.  And  what  are  the  facts 
which  have  been  so  blithely  cast  asijde  in 
this  springtime  blooming  of  emotion;? 

It  is  impossible  to  cite  the  long  his- 
torical record  in  the  few  minutes  at  my 
disposal. 

But  I  should  like  to  cite  a  portion  of  It. 

First.  There  has  been  nothing  impul- 
sive about  our  involvement  in  VielJnam. 
We  are  there,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a 
signatory  to  the  SEATO  Treaty,  an«wer- 
ing  the  call  to  help  another  signatory, 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam,  In 
resisting  the  concerted  aggressions  \fhlch 
had  been  planned,  supplied,  and  dirfected 
by  the  Hanoi  regime  in  total  disdabi  of 
its  obligations  vmder  the  Geneva  Treaty. 

Second.  Three  American  Presidents 
before  Richard  Nixon,  with  the  concur- 
rence and  support  of  large  majorities  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  concluded  that 
Involvement  in  the  Vietnam  sltiiation 
was  required  by  our  ultimate,  strategic 
self-interest,  and  this  self-interest  had 
to  do  not  so  much  with  the  continued 


independence  of  a  few  million  South 
Vietnamese,  but  with  the  independenoe 
from  Communist  domination  of  an  Im- 
mensely important  segment  of  the  world, 
stretching  from  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent on  the  west  to  Japan  on  the  east — 
an  area  called  Southeast  Asia  which  in- 
corporates som*  250  million  persons, 
with  rich  resources  and  one  of  the 
world's  strategic  waterways. 

Third.  At  the  time  the  United  States 
undertook  its  first  major  military  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam,  it  was  conceded 
that  South  Vletn£im  was  in  Imminent 
danger  of  falling  to  the  Communists; 
and  the  "domino"  coimtries,  at  least,^ere 
devout  believers  in  the  so-called  "domino 
theory"  which  held  that  the  loss  of  South 
Vietnam  would  trigger  a  chain  reaction 
of  the  most  serious  proportions. 

Fourth.  However  we  may  disagree  as 
to  our  military  strategies  once  the  United 
States  undertook  to  become  actively  in- 
volved, the  historical  record  will  estab- 
lish that  we  bought — at  very  high  cost, 
and  I  think  at  an  unnecessary  high  cost — 
the  vitally  Important  time  during  which: 

Rrst,  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam  to  the 
Communists  was  averted,  and  the  long, 
difficult  process  of  restoring  some  meas- 
ure of  peace  and  security  to  large  sections 
of  that  country  was  begun. 

Second,  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia, 
most  importantly  Thailand  and  Malay- 
sia, have  been  able  to  develop  their  In- 
terior communications  and  to  strengthen 
their  economies  and  defense  capabilities 
to  the  point  where  the  region  has 
acquired  a  significant  capacity  to  resist 
aggression  either  in  the  traditional  forms 
or  through  guerrilla  infiltration. 

Third,  the  attempted  Communist  coup 
in  Indonesia  was  averted,  and  that  pop- 
ulous and  enormously  rich  country  was 
placed  on  the  slow  road  to  recovery.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that  most 
contemi>orary  observers  of  the  counter- 
coup  cited  the  American  presence  In 
South  Vietnam  bs  a  major  factor  in  the 
determination  by  key  Indonesians  to  re- 
sist the  takeover. 

Povulh,  the  capacity  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese for  aggressions  against  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam  has  been 
seriously  impaired. 

Which  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
as  a  result  of  the  tremendous  sacrifice 
of  life  and  treasure  which  the  United 
States  ha.s  expended,  the  essential  objec- 
tive as  seen  in  the  early  1960's  are  with- 
in sight  of  achievement.  These  were  ob- 
jectives, I  reiterate,  which  were  not  lim- 
ited to  the  fate  and  independence  of  a 
few  million  South  Vietnamese;  but 
which  recognized  the  free  world's  vital 
interest  in  the  security  and  independ- 
ence from  Communist  domination  of  an 
area  as  large  and  as  populous  as  western 
Europe. 

Without  arguing  the  merits  of  our 
initial  decisions,  the  fact  Is  that  when 
Richard  Nixon  ascended  to  the  Presi- 
dency, we  were  already  involved  in  a 
major  struggle  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
scious decisions  of  three  prior  Presi- 
dents, and  as  a  result  of  the  support  and 
approval  of  previous  Congresses.  Almost 
550,000  men  were  stationed  on  South 
Vietnamese  soil  engaged  in  active  com- 
bat. He  saw,  however,  that  we  could  now 
work   for   the    orderly    withdrawal    of 


American  forces  from  combat  In  South 
Vietnam  and  coiild  do  so  without  Jeop- 
ardizing all  that  had  been  gained  at  such 
high  cost. 

As  a  result  of  the  policy  of  Vletnaml. 
zation  which  he  instituted,  the  following 
dramatic  progress  has  been  made  poe- 
sible: 

First.  When  President  Nixon  took  of- 
fice, there  was  no  plan  to  reduce  the 
level  of  American  Armed  Forces  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  forces  stood  at  542,- 
000.  By  May  of  this  year,  U.S.  forces  will 
have  been  reduced  to  284,000  with  an 
invisible  combat  role. 

Second.  American  combat  deaths  have 
been  reduced  from  nearly  300  every  week, 
to  less  than  40  per  week  during  1971. 

Third.  The  success  of  American  efforts 
to  provide  the  South  Vietnamese  with 
the  military  skill  and  equipment  to  carry 
out  their  own  defense  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
higher  levels  of  security  in  the  Viet- 
namese coimtryside  than  have  existed 
for  10  years.  Moreover,  South  Vietnam- 
ese military  operations  against  North 
Vietnamese  base  camps  which  have  been 
used  against  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos,  has  strengthened  the  security 
of  South  Vietnam  while  facilitating 
American  troop  withdrawal. 

Fourth.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
armed  forces  of  North  Vietnam  have 
tried  to  suppress  the  national  indepen- 
dence of  South  Vietnam,  South  Viet- 
nam has  continued  on  the  path  of  con- 
stitutional development.  Last  August's 
Senate  elections  were  marked  by  the 
participation  and  victory  of  the  Buddhist 
opposition  slate,  and  locally  elected 
councils  at  the  hamlet,  village,  and  prov- 
ince levels  are  increasingly  effective  as 
units  of  government. 

In  addition  to  the  formidable  number 
of  unilateral  efforts  to  reduce  the  de- 
gree of  American  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia,  no  reasonable  effort  has  been 
spared  at  Paris.  It  is  only  the  utter  re- 
solve of  North  Vietnam  to  settle  for  no 
less  than  the  conquest  of  every  national 
government  of  Indochina  that  prevents 
a  political  solution  to  the  conflict. 

President  Nixon  pointed  out  in  his  Feb- 
ruary 25  report  to  the  Congress,  tlmt  the 
United  States  has  taken  several  imilat- 
eral  steps  to  encourage  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  renoimce  their  goal  of  con- 
quest of  Indochina.  Since  1968,  the 
United  States  has: 

First.  Halted  the  bombing  and  other 
acts  of  force  against  North  Vietnam. 

Second.  Agreed  to  the  participation  of 
the  Vietcong  at  the  Paris  talks. 

Third.  Agreed  In  principle  to  remove 
all  of  our  troops,  and  have  removed  near- 
ly half  of  them;  and  has  taken  a  series  of 
de-escalatory  steps  such  as  cutting  back 
B-52  and  tactical  air  strikes. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  bomb- 
ing halt  in  North  Vietnam,  aU  of  these 
steps  were  unilateral.  None  of  them  has 
seen  any  reaction  from  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
achieving  the  success  of  our  years  of  ef- 
fort in  blood  and  treasure.  To  heed  the 
demands  for  a  precipitate  withdrawal  at 
this  time  would  betray  the  valiant  ef- 
forts made  to  date. 

By  simply  continuing  our  training,  lo- 
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ristics  and  air  support  efforts  for  but  a 
brief  period  of  time,  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese wiU  be  capable  of  bearing  the  fuU 
weight  of  their  own  defense. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  this  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment  speaks  for  itself. 
Richard  Nixon  has  demonstrated  his  de- 
tennlnation  to  withdraw  Americans  from 
combat  in  Southeast  Asia  just  as  quickly 
as  it  can  be  accomplished  without 
jeopardizing  his  efforts  for  peace  In  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  easy  for  those  who 
do  not  share  his  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities to  speak  about  setting  dates,  or 
about  our  immediate,  total  withdrawal. 
But  he  knows  that  any  such  action  under 
existing  circumstances  would  constitute 
a  repudiation  of  our  solemn  undertak- 
ings, of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  imder- 
mine  that  network  of  mutual  defense 
treaties,  on  the  basis  of  which  a  tenuous 
world  peace  has  been  maintained  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n. 

The  Presldait  has  also  demonstrated 
his  determination  to  meet  his  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  rather  than  capit- 
ulate to  temporary  pressures.  For  this,  I 
think  that  all  thinking  Americans  should 
be  eternally  grateful. 

•niere  used  to  be  a  saying  that  In 
America,  politics  stopped  at  the  water's 
edge.  It  Is  time,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
dusted  off  this  fine  principle  of  political 
responsibility. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  yields  the  floor,  will  he  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  on  a  very  thoughtful  and  co- 
gent speech,  and  for  pointing  out  the 
keeping  of  promises  and  the  importance 
of  endhig  the  seeking  of  political  advan- 
tage in  a  war  which  was  not  a  war  of  this 
administration. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  served  well  the 
cause  of  this  Nation.  I  hope  that  world 
opinion  will  pay  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  speakers  have  here  today 
been  stressing  the  important  point  above 
all  points,  and  that  is  that  we  are  getting 
out  of  the  war,  we  are  not  getting  into  it. 
We  are  getting  out  as  fast  as  we  can  and 
swiftly  as  we  can. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  dlstingmshed 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  B'5rRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, did  the  Senator  from  New  York 
have  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  had  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  from  New  York 
retain  that  time  so  that  we  can  put  in  a 
brief  quorum  call. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  retain 
my  time. 

QUORUM  CALLS 

Mr.  B-yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun 


without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the 
next  speaker.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  there 
any  time  remaining  under  the  order 
recognizing  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  to  the  time  allotted  under  the 
order  of  the  Senate  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  RECOGNIZING  SENATOR 
ERVIN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) 
be  recognized  on  the  time  allotted  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  until 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
reaches  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectltm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT  IN  THE  CHARLOTTE- 
MECKLENBURG  SCHOOL  CASE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
20, 1971,  the  Supreme  Court,  which  spoke 
through  Chief  Justice  Burger,  affirmed 
the  decree  originally  entered  by  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  James  B.  McMillan  in  Swann 
against  Charlotte -Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education,  a  school  desegregation  case. 

When  the  eloquent  phrases  of  the  Chief 
Justice  are  reduced  to  their  ultimate 
meaning,  they  actually  say  this:  No  con- 
stitutional or  legal  standards  control  a 
Federal  district  judge  in  framing  his 
decree  in  a  school  desegregation  case.  As 
a  consequence,  the  Federal  district  Judge 
has  power  to  require  the  public  school 
board  to  do  anything  which  he  deems 
necessary  to  mix  the  races  In  the  public 
schools  under  its  Jurisdiction  In  propor- 
tions pleasing  to  him. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  xmcontrolled 
power  of  this  nature  Is  arbitrary,  and  for 
that  reason  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
government  of  laws  which  the  Constitu- 
tion was  ordained  to  establish. 

I    further    respectfully    submit    that 


Judicial  tyranny  Is  not  made  sacrosanct 
by  adjudging  it  to  be  valid  under  a  Con- 
stitution which  was  drafted  and  ratified 
to  preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty  lor 
all  Americans. 

The  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  forbids  a  State  acting 
through  a  public  school  board  or  any 
other  State  agency  to  treat  differently 
persons  similarly  situated.  In  other 
words,  the  clause  imposes  upon  a  State 
acting  through  a  school  board  or  other 
State  agency  an  obligation  to  treat  In 
like  manner  all  persons  in  like  circum- 
stances. 

In  every  school  desegregation  case  since 
Brovm  V.  Board  of  Education,  347  XJ3. 
483,  it  has  been  xmlformly  held  that  a 
public  school  board  violates  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment whenever  it  denies  any  child  ad- 
mission to  any  school  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  child's  race.  This  holding  is  re- 
affirmed many  times  in  the  Swann  case 
itself. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  all  decrees 
in  school  desegregation  cases  are  based 
upon  the  predicate  that  the  pubhc  school 
board  has  violated  the  equal  protection 
clause,  and  that  the  decree  is  entered  to 
compel  it  to  obey  such  clause. 

For  this  reason,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  Supreme  Court  ought  to  have 
held  In  the  Swann  case  that  the  Con- 
stitution Itself  Imposes  upon  a  Federal 
district  judge  at  least  one  constitutional 
standard  which  limits  his  action;  that 
is,  that  he  must  not  enter  a  decree  in  a 
school  desegregation  case  which  requires 
the  public  school  board  to  violate  the 
equal  protection  clause  In  order  to  mix 
the  races  in  its  public  schools  In  propor- 
tions pleasing  to  the  Federal  district 
Judge. 

Yet,  this  Is  precisely  what  Judge  Mc- 
Millan did  when  he  entered  his  decree 
in  the  Swann  case.  "This  decree  com- 
manded the  Charlotte -Mecklenburg 
Board  of  Education  to  do  two  things 
which  clearly  offend  the  equal  protection 
clause.  In  the  first  place,  the  decree 
commanded  the  school  board  to  treat  dif- 
ferently children  similarly  situated  by 
allowing  thousands  of  children  to  attend 
their  neighborhood  schools  and  by  ex- 
cluding thousands  of  other  children  from 
admission  to  their  neighborhood  schools; 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  decree  com- 
manded the  school  board  to  bus  the 
thousands  of  children  excluded  from 
their  neighborhood  schools  to  some  other 
schools  in  other  districts  or  zones  to  de- 
segregate both  their  neighborhood 
schools  and  the  other  schools  in  numbers 
or  proportions  satisfactory  to  the  Federal 
district  judge.  No  amount  of  sophistry 
can  erase  the  plain  truth  that  the  second 
group  of  children  were  denied  admission 
to  their  neighborhood  schools  on  account 
of  their  race. 

Manifestly,  the  equal  protection  clause 
does  not  confer  upon  any  Federal  district 
Judge  Jurisdiction  to  enter  a  decree  to 
compel  a  school  board  to  obey  the  equal 
protection  clause  by  violating  it.  Never- 
theless, the  Supreme  Court  sanctioned 
this  prop>o8ition  in  its  decision  in  the 
Swann  case. 
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with  due  respect  to  an  concern^.  I 
venture  to  assert  that  8Uiy  racial  segrega- 
tion existing  In  any  of  the  schools  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  CharIotte-^5lBck- 
lenburg  Board  of  Education  at  the  time 
of  the  final  hearing  In  the  district  oourt 
represented  defacto  segregation,  v*ilch 
resulted  from  the  purely  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Inhabitants  of  par- 
ticular areas  In  and  adjacent  to  thei  city 
of  Charlotte  were  predominately  ot  one 
race.  i 

To  be  sure,  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg 
County  had  had  a  history  of  State-Im- 
posed segregation  prior  to  the  decision 
In  Brown  against  Board  of  Educaltlon. 
Prom  my  knowledge  of  the  city  of  C*iar- 
lotte  and  the  record  In  the  Swann  case, 
I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral district  judge  and  the  Supreme 
Court  were  prompted  to  act  In  the  man- 
ner they  did  In  the  Swann  case  simply 
because  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg 
County  had  a  history  of  State-Imposed 
segregation  prior  to  the  decision  In  the 
Brown  case,  and  did  not  precede  tha  Su- 
preme Court  In  discovering  that  the 
equal  but  separate  doctrine  had  ceased 
to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  the  Chief 
Justice's  opinion  hold  out  the  uncertain 
hope  that  at  sometime  before  the  last 
lingering  echo  of  Gabriel's  horn  trem- 
bles into  ultimate  silence  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education  m»y  be 
adjudged  to  have  purged  Itself  of  the 
consequences  of  history,  and  be  allowed 
the  same  freedom  to  manage  Its  school 
system  which  Is  accorded  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  cities  In  other  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion in  which  de  facto  segregation  exists. 

Meanwhile,  the  Suprwne  Court  has  re- 
duced all  children  of  all  races  In  South- 
ern school  districts  to  the  status  of  help- 
less pawns  to  be  shifted  to  and  fit»  by 
Federal  district  Judges  upon  Judicial 
chessboards.  Perhaps  my  metaphor  Is  in- 
appropriate in  that  the  game  of  chtss  Is 
played  according  to  established  rules, 
while  Federal  courts  entering  school  de- 
segregation decrees  are  authorized  by 
the  decision  In  the  Swann  case  to  fmu- 
late  the  example  of  Josh  Billings'  mule 
which  Is  said  to  have  kicked  according  to 
no  rule  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  honor  of  pre- 
paring an  amicus  curiae  brief  fof  the 
Clasroom  Teachers  Association  of  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  school  systelm  in 
the  Swann  case.  I  was  Joined  In  the  filing 
of  such  brief  by  the  Honorable  Charles 
R.  Jonas,  a  Representative  from  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Honorable  Ernmt  P. 
HoLLiNos,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  This  brief  sets  f  ort^  the 
facts  of  this  case  in  detail.  It  state*  the 
law  that  was  applicable  to  the  case  un- 
der decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  UP  to 
the  time  of  the  decision  In  the  Simnn 
case.  For  this  reason  I  think  it  sheds  some 
light  on  both  the  facts  and  the  law  be- 
fore we  had  this  decision  handed  flown 
to  the  effect  that  the  law  Is  whatever  a 
Federal  district  Judge  decrees. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons,  I  asSc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  brief  may 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prlef 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ref  ord. 
as  follows: 


[In  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  United  Statee, 

October  term,  19701 
No.  281 — Jamxs  E.  Swann,  rr  al.,  PrrmoN- 

EBS,    V.    CHARLOm-MECKLENBtJKO    BOABO   Ot 

Education,  xt  ax... 

No.  349 — Charl,otte-Mxcki.knbtjbo  Boasd  or 
Education,  bt  al.,  Prmiouzas,  v.  Jamxs  E. 
Swann,  ki  al. 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  AppeaU  for  the  Fourth  Circuit 

(Amicus  Curiae  Brief  for  the  Claaaroom 
Teachers  Association  of  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  School  System,  Incorpo- 
rated) 

INTBlXSr  OF  THE  AMICUS  CtTlUAK 

The  Classroom  Teachers  Association  of  the 
Charlotte-Mecltlenburg  School  System,  In- 
corporated, Is  a  non-proflt  membership  or- 
ganization In  corporate  form,  which  Includes 
in  Its  membership  a  substantial  part  of  the 
3,653  classroom  teachers  In  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  School  System  and  which  de- 
votes Itself  to  the  advancement  of  pubUc 
education.  The  specific  objectives  of  the  or- 
ganization and  Its  members  are  to  promote 
the  Interests  of  classroom  teachers  In  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  System,  and 
to  secure  to  the  students  attending  the 
schools  of  the  System  opportunities  to 
achieve  by  quality  education  their  highest 
potentialities. 

The  Classroom  Teachers  Association  of  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  System  and 
its  members  believe  that  the  execution  of 
the  order  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  Judgment  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  Fourth  ClrcxUt  affirming 
such  order  In  part  seriously  impair  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  offered  oy  the  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg School  System  to  the 
students  In  Its  schools,  and  for  this  reason 
the  organization  files  this  amicus  curiae  brief 
In  support  of  the  position  of  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  which 
harmonizes  with  this  view. 

The  parties  to  the  proceedings  in  Nos.  281 
and  349  have  consented  In  writing  to  the 
filing  of  this  brief,  and  the  wrlUngs  evi- 
dencing such  consent  have  been  filed  with 
the  Clerk. 

The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  oar 
who  submit  this  brief  in  behalf  of  the  or- 
ganization do  so  without  compensation  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  aid  the  Supreme 
Court  to  reach  a  decision  which  will  restore 
tranquility  to  much  troubled  areas  of  our 
land  and  enable  the  public  schools  operating 
In  them  to  fxxnctlon  economically  and  effi- 
ciently as  educational  institutions. 

OPINIONS   BELOW 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  below  consists 
of  the  opinion  and  Judgment  of  the  United 
SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  filed  May  26,  1970, 
which  are  not  yet  reported  and  which  ap- 
pear In  the  Appendix  (Volume  3,  pages  1262a 
to  1304a). 

In  Its  opinion  and  Judgment,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  reviewed  and  approved  in  peirt 
and  remanded  in  part  for  further  consider- 
ation the  rulings  and  findings  made  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  the  follow- 
ing orders  and  documents : 

1.  Order  dated  February  5,  1970  (819a- 
839a),  as  amended,  corrected,  and  clarified 
on  March  3, 1970  (921a) . 

2.  Supplementary  Findings  of  Fact  dated 
March  21,  1970  (1198a-1220a) . 

3.  Supplemental  Memorandimi  dated  March 
21,  1970  (1221a-1238a). 

JUBISDICnON 

The  Supreme  Court  has  Jurisdiction  to 
review  this  case  by  writ  of  certiorari  under 
28  U.S.C.  1254(1),  and  has  accepted  It  for 
such  purpose  by  gfrantlng  writs  to  the  peti- 
tioners In  No.  281  and  the  petitioners  in 
No.  349. 


QtTCSnONS  PREBENTED  rOR  REVIZW 

This  case  presents  the  following  queetloni 
for  review : 

1.  Does  a  public  school  board  comply  vlth 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  when  It  creates  non- 
discriminatory attendance  districts  or  zones 
and  asslg^ns  all  children,  black  and  white,  to 
neighborhood  schools  In  the  district  or  zone 
in  which  they  reside  without  regard  to  their 
race? 

2.  Does  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  empower  a  federal 
court  to  order  a  public  school  board  to  assign 
children  to  the  schools  it  operates  to  balance 
the  student  bodies  in  such  schools  racially 
or  to  bus  children  outside  of  non-discrim- 
inatory attendance  districts  or  zones  to 
effect  such  purpose? 

3.  Does  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  prohibits  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  to  balance  the  student 
bodies  in  such  schools  racially  and  to  bus 
them  from  some  schools  to  other  schools  or 
from  some  school  districts  to  other  school 
districts  to  effect  such  purpose,  constitute 
appropriate  legislation  to  enforce  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  within  the  purview  of  the 
Fifth  Section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendmentt 

4.  Does  the  order  entered  by  the  Dlstrtet 
Court  and  affirmed  in  part  by  the  Clmilt 
Court  usurp  and  exercise  the  authority  of 
the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  devise  and  Implement  a  non-diacrlm- 
tnatory  assignment  plan  conforming  to  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause,  and  require  the 
Cheirlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education 
to  violate  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  by 
treating  In  a  different  manner  students  elm- 
Uarly  situated  and  by  denying  students  ad- 
mission to  their  neighborhood  schools  be- 
cause of  their  race? 

The  amlctis  curiae  Insist  that  the  flnt, 
third  and  fourth  questions  must  be  an- 
swered In  the  affirmative  and  that  the  second 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

CONSTITDTIONAL  AND  8TATDTOBT  PBOTISIOira 
INVOLVKD 

The  ceee  Involves  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment;  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  Article  IH  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  These  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory provisions  are  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

STAnCMKMT  OV  TBS  CASE 

A.  The  Oharlotte-Mecklenburg  PublUs 
School  Syttem 

The  writ  In  No.  281  and  the  writ  In  No. 
340  present  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  review 
the  Judgment  entered  hy  the  United  StatM 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  on 
May  26,  1970,  in  the  clvU  action  entitled 
James  E.  Swann  and  otbets,  Plaintiffs,  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education 
and  others.  Defendants.  For  ease  of  natra- 
tlon  and  understanding,  James  E.  Swann  and 
his  associates  In  this  litigation  are  hereafter 
called  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg Board  of  Education  Is  hereafter  des- 
ignated as  the  School  Board. 

The  School  Board  op«»tee  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Public  School  System  In  Char- 
lotte and  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, political  subdivisions  of  North  Carolina. 
Charlotte,  which  Is  the  county  seat  of  Meck- 
lenburg County,  Is  Inhabited  by  239,066  per- 
sons who  are  concentrated  within  the  64 
square  miles  embraced  by  its  city  limits,  an 
area  larger  than  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mecklenbturg  Covmty  embraces  650  squaw 
miles,  has  an  east-west  span  of  26  miles,  a 
north-south  span  of  86  miles,  and  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  362.006.  exclusive  of  those  re- 
siding within  the  area  embraced  by  Charlotte. 

In  the  discharge  of  its  state-assigned 
dotlea,  the  School  Board  operates  10  high 
schools,  21  junior  high  schools,  and  77  «e- 
mentary  schools  to  house  and  Instniot  tne 
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tifiOO  lohool  children  residing  In  Charlotte 
ud  Mecklenburg  County.  Of  these  school 
gliUdien.  34,000,  or  29  percent,  are  black,  and 
80,800,  or  71  percent,  are  white.  Approxi- 
mately 96  percent  of  all  the  black  children 
yfya  reitde  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of 
Qiarlette  live  In  predominately  black  resi- 
dential sections  In  northwest  Charlotte,  and 
%  substantial  portion  of  the  other  black  ohU- 
dnn  In  Mecklenburg  County  reside  in  pre- 
dominately black  residential  areas  adjacent 
tolt  (298a-298a). 

Prior  to  Brown  v.  Board  of  SAucation  of 
Topdta,  347  VB.  483  (19M) ,  the  School  Board 
operated  the  public  schools  at  Charlotte  and 
Mecklenburg  County  as  racially  segregated 
scbooU  in  oonf  ormlty  with  the  Interpretation 
then  i^aoed  upon  the  Bqxial  Protection 
Olauw  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Sub- 
■eqnent  to  the  Broum  Ciue  and  prior  to  1966, 
ttte  School  Board  establlahed  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  detomtnlng  admission  to  Its  pubUc 
lehooli  on  a  non-raelal  basis.  It  did  this,  and 
tirai  eoBverted  Its  formerly  dual  system  mto 
t  unitary  system  by  establishing  non-dis- 
oTtmlBatory  attendance  districts  or  zones, 
tztd  ssBlgnlng  the  school  children  subject  to 
Its  Jurlsdlotlon  to  their  neighborhood  schools 
bnspeetlve  of  race. 

Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  attendance  dis- 
tricts or  zones  in  rural  Mecklenburg  County 
and  some  of  Its  suburban  residential  dis- 
tricts or  zones  In  or  adjacent  to  Charlotte  are 
extremely  large,  the  School  Board  voluntarily 
established  a  transportation  system  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  carrying  children  residing 
in  these  geographically  large  districts  or  zones 
to  the  nearest  available  schools.  As  a  con- 
sequence. It  now  uses  280  buses  to  bus  some 
33,000  school  children  to  rural  and  suburban 
schools.  (864a) 

In  1966  the  plaintiffs  brought  the  Instant 
action  against  the  School  Board  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  North  Carolina  seeking  to  obtain  a  com- 
pulsory desegregation  decree.  After  hearing 
the  evidence  In  the  case,  the  District  Court 
found  that  the  School  board  had  complied 
with  the  requirement  of  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  and  denied  the  decree  sought  by 
them.  Swann  v.  Charlotte-MecklenbuTg  Board 
of  Ediication,  243  F.Supp.  667  (1965).  This 
ruling  was  affirmed  by  the  Circuit  Court. 
Swann  v.  Charlotte- Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Siucation,  369  F.2d  29  (1966). 

B.  The  Plan  Submitted  by  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Sducation 

Subsequent  to  the  decision  In  Green  v. 
County  School  Board  of  New  Kent  County. 
891  U.S.  430  (1968) ,  the  plaintiffs  filed  a  mo- 
tion In  the  cause  seeking  further  desegrega- 
tion, (aa) 

Although  It  found  as  a  fact  that  the  "loca- 
Uon  of  schools  In  Charlotte  has  followed  the 
local  pattern  of  residential  development,  in- 
cluding Its  de  facto  patterns  of  segregation" 
(806a).  and  that  the  School  Board  members 
"have  achieved  a  degree  and  volume  of  de- 
segregation of  schools  apparently  unsurpassed 
In  these  parts  and  have  exceeded  the  per- 
formance of  any  school  boards  whose  actions 
liave  been  reviewed  in  the  appellate  court 
decisions"  (31la-312a),  the  District  Court 
nsumed  hearings  in  the  oaae  on  the  ground 
that  the  Green  Case  had  changed  "the  rules 
of  the  game."  (312a) 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  subeequently  the  Dla- 
Wot  Oourt  on  Its  own  motion  nvtntA  Ita 
previous  findings  that  any  racial  imbalance 
In  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  public  schools 
WIS  the  result  of  de  facto  segregation  by  as- 
"Ttlng  that  "there  is  so  mu«^  State  action 
tobedded  in  and  shaping  these  events  that 
»e  resulUng  segregation  U  not  innocent  of 
]«  faeto*  and  the  resulting  schools  are  not 
™ttwr  or  'deBegregated'."  (8«aa)  The 
MUCUS  eroilae  submits  with  all  du»  def erenoe 
M«t  then  la  no  testimony  in  the  ncord  to 
■""•In  this  particular  finding. 

Pwwaat  to  the  orders  entared  by  tlM  DU- 


trlct  Court  on  AprU  38,  1969  (38te),  June 
20,  1969  (448a),  August  16.  1969  (679a),  and 
December  1,  1969  (698a),  the  School  Board 
filed  desegregation  plans  (330a,  480a,  670a) 
which  were  rejected  by  the  District  Ooxtrt. 

Meanwhile  on  December  2,  1969.  the  Oourt 
appointed  Dr.  John  Finger,  a  resident  of 
Rhode  island,  as  a  special  consultant  to  de- 
vise a  desegregation  plan  for  the  guidance 
of  tlie  Oovut.  (819a)  Dr.  Finger  had  originally 
entered  the  case  as  a  partisan  witness  for  the 
plaintiffs,  and  for  this  recteon  a  good  case  can 
be  made  for  the  proposition  that  he  lacked 
the  Impartiality  which  Is  desirable  in  one 
selected  for  the  task  of  awUstJng  a  judge  In 
keef>lng  the  scales  of  justice  evenly  balanced 
between  adverse  litigants.  (1279a) 

While  the  Dlslzlct  Court  orders  and  the 
School  Board  plans  mentioned  above  shed 
light  on  the  School  Board's  devotion  to  the 
neighborhood  school  concept,  and  Its  reluc- 
tance as  an  elected  public  body  to  engage  In 
excessive  and  expensive  busing  of  achool 
chUdren,  the  subaequent  School  Board  plan 
of  February  6,  1970,  and  the  subsequent  Dis- 
trict Court  order  of  February  6,  1970,  relating 
to  it  really  illuminate  the  laauee  which  now 
confront  the  Supreme  Court.  (7a6a-748a, 
819a-«39a) 

By  this  plan,  the  School  Board  proposed 
that  attendance  districts  or  zones  should  be 
drastically  geriTmandered  in  svich  a  manner 
as  to  include  as  many  blacks  as  possible  in 
each  district  or  zone,  and  that  all  school 
children  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  shovild  be 
required  to  attend  the  school  appropriate  to 
their  educational  standings  In  the  district 
or  zone  of  their  residence.  The  plan  would 
have  accomplished  a  racial  mixture  of  school 
ohildren  in  all  of  the  103  schoole  in  the  sys- 
tem, except  three  elementary  white  schools 
located  in  neighborhoods  inhabited  exclu- 
sively by  members  oS  the  white  race.  (726a- 
748a) 

The  School  Board  plan  contemplated  that 
from  17  percent  to  36  percent  of  the  student 
body  in  nine  of  the  ten  senior  high  schools 
In  the  system  wotild  be  Mack;  that  not  more 
than  88  percent  of  the  student  body  In  20 
of  the  21  Junior  high  scliocds  In  the  system 
would  be  black;  and  that  not  more  than  40 
percent  oif  the  student  body  In  60  of  the  72 
elementary  schools  In  the  system  would  be 
black. 

Under  the  School  Board  plan,  the  remain- 
ing high  school.  Independence  High,  would 
be  2  percent  black  and  98  percent  white;  the 
remaining  Junior  high  school.  Piedmont  Jun- 
ior High,  would  be  90  percent  Mack  and  10 
percent  white;  and  all  of  the  12  remaining 
elementary  schools,  except  the  three  white 
elementary  schools,  would  be  83  percent  to 
1  percent  black  (726a-748a) 

The  Schocd  Board  judged  It  to  be  Impossi- 
ble to  desegregate  the  three  white  elementary 
schools,  and  to  fvirther  desegregate  the  nine 
predominately  black  elementary  schools  by 
geographic  districting  or  zoning  because  of 
the  de  facto  segregation  prevaUlng  in  the 
residential  areas  in  which  the  children  as- 
signed to  these  12  elementary  schools  lived. 
(730a-732a)  The  District  Court  made  a  spe- 
cific finding  in  its  Supplemental  Findings  of 
Fact  of  March  21,  1970,  which  establishes  the 
validity  of  the  School  Board's  conclusion 
concerning  Independence  High,  Piedmont 
Junior  High,  and  the  9  predominately  black 
elementary  schools,  aU  of  which  are  located 
In  northwest  Charlotte  or  its  environs. 

The  District  Court  expressly  found  that 
"both  Dr.  Finger  and  the  School  Board  staff 
appear  to  have  agreed,  and  the  Court  finds 
as  a  fact  that  for  the  present  at  least  there 
Is  no  way  to  desegregate  the  all-black  schools 
In  northwest  Charlotte  vrlthout  providing  (or 
continuing  to  provide)  bvis  or  other  trans- 
portation for  thousands  of  children.  All  plans 
and  all  variation  of  plans  considered  for  this 
purpose  lead  in  one  fashion  or  another  to 
that  conclusion."  (ia08a) 

The  amicus  curiae  submits  that  it  beggars 


Imagination  to  conjecture  how  any  plan 
could  have  obtained  a  greater  degree  of  racial 
Integration  by  gerrymandering  attendance 
districts  or  zoneu  in  a  political  subdivision 
where  white  children  outnumber  black  chil- 
dren 71  to  29,  and  where  most  ctf  the  black 
children  are  concentrated  resldentlally  in  tm 
area  inhabited  exclusively  by  members  of 
their  race. 

The  School  Board  plan  did  not  stop  with 
proposing  such  a  high  degree  of  racial  Inte- 
gration among  the  student  bodies  In  the 
schools  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  It  made 
these  three  additional  proposals: 

1.  That  the  faculty  of  each  school  should 
be  assigned  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ratio 
of  black  teachers  to  white  teachers  in  each 
school  would  be  approximately  1  to  3  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ratios  In  the  entire  faculty 
of  the  system  (737a) ; 

2.  That  the  School  Board  should  fumUh 
4.935  additional  students  In-dlstrlct  or  In- 
zone  transportation  to  the  schools  In  the 
proposed  gerrymandered  attendance  districts 
or  zones  In  accordance  with  the  North 
Carolina  law  which  forbids  such  transpcwte- 
tion  within  one  and  one-half  mile  distances 
(736a);  and 

3.  That  any  black  child  in  any  school  hay- 
ing more  than  80  percent  of  his  race  In  Its 
student  body  should  be  allowed  to  transfer 
to  any  school  haying  less  than  30  percent  of 
his  race;  whereas  a  white  child  should  be 
permitted  to  transfer  to  another  school  only 
If  the  school  he  Is  attending  has  more  than 
70  percent  of  hit  race  and  the  school  to 
which  he  seeks  transfer  Is  leaa  than  70  per- 
cent white.  (734a-736a) 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Finger  submitted  to 
the  District  Oourt  his  plan  of  desegregation 
which  contemplated  that  the  Bohool  Board 
should  be  required  by  the  Court  to  deny 
approximately  38.000  additional  children  ad- 
mission to  the  neighborhood  schools  in  the 
districts  or  zones  of  their  residence,  and  to 
transport  them  by  bus  or  otherwise  substan- 
tial distances  In  order  to  produce  a  greater 
racial  mixture  in  student  bodies.  (819a. 
826a-827a.  839a-839a,  1198a.  1308a- iai4a, 
1231a-12S4a,  1368a-ia69a) 

C.  The  Order  of  the  District  Oourt 

On  February  6,  1970,  the  District  Oourt 
entered  an  order  approving  the  School  Board 
plan,  subject  to  certain  drastic  conditions 
and  revisions  recommended  by  Dr.  Finger. 
(819a-839a)  By  adopting  these  conditions 
and  revisions,  the  District  Court  commanded 
the  School  Board  to  do  these  things: 

1.  To  deny  hundreds  of  black  high  school 
students  admission  to  a  nearby  high  school 
which  would  have  had  a  racial  composition 
of  36  percent  black  and  64  percent  white 
Tinder  the  School  Board  plan,  and  to  bus 
them  from  their  residences  in  northwest 
Charlotte  through  center-city  traffic  a  dis- 
tance of  some  13  or  18  miles  to  Independence 
High  School,  VThlob  Is  located  In  a  white 
suburban  residential  area; 

3.  To  deny  several  thousands  of  black  Jun- 
ior high  school  students  admission  to  their 
neighborhood  junior  high  schools  in  the 
Inner  city,  and  to  bus  them  substantial  dis- 
tances to  nine  predominately  white  suburban 
schools  located  in  other  attendance  districts 
or  zones;  and 

3.  To  deny  thousands  of  black  and  thou- 
sands of  white  elementary  school  children 
admission  to  31  elementary  schools  located 
within  their  respective  attendance  districts 
or  zones,  and  to  bus  them  distances  approxi- 
mating 16  miles  to  elementary  schools 
situated  In  other  attendance  dlstrlcta  or 
zones. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  DlsMct  Oourt  In 
ordering  the  School  Board  to  dislocate  and 
bus  the  hundreds  of  black  high  school 
ertudents  to  Independence  High  School  was 
to  make  Independence  High  lees  white,  and 
the  sole  ptirpoee  of  the  District  Court  In 
ordering  the  School  Board  to  dislocate  and 
bus  several  thousands  of  junior  high  t«*h^ 
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BUidento  was  to  reduce  the  percentage  of 
blacks  in  Piedmont  Junior  High  lro«n  90 
percent  to  32  percent.  (835a-826a) 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  order  of  the  Court 
commanding  the  School  Board  to  dislocate 
and  bus  thoxisands  of  elementary  «cbool 
chUdren  waa  to  alter  the  racial  compoH- 
taon  of  the  student  body  in  9  predomiaateiy 
black  inner-clty  schools  and  Ln  24  pre- 
dominately white  suburban  school*.  To 
accomplish  thto  purpose,  the  District  Ctourt 
commanded  the  School  Board  to  dislocate 
and  bus  thousands  of  black  first,  8#ooirul, 
third,  and  fourth  grade  students  from  9 
predominately  black  innMr-dty  echoola  to  24 
predomiiiately  white  suburban  schooU,  and 
to  dlsU)cate  and  bus  thousands  of  white 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  from  «he  24 
predominately  white  suburban  schools  to 
the  9  predominately  black  Inner-clty  s<lhools. 
(826a)  , 

The  carder  of  the  District  Court  did  not 
stop  with  these  things.  It  further  ordered 
the  School  Board  to  establish  and  Imple- 
ment a  continuing  program  of  imrignlng 
students  throughout  the  school  yeaj  "for 
the  conscious  purpose  of  maintaining  each 
school  •  •  •  In  a  condition  of  desegrega- 
Uon."  (824a) 

"nie  record  clearly  dlacloeee  the  pea#onliig 
which  prompted  the  Dlatrlct  Court  tp  seek 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  Its  order.  | 

Prior  to  Its  order  of  February  5,i  1970, 
namely,  on  AprU  24,  1969,  the  Dlstrlcti  Court 
manifested  Its  disapproval  of  the  School 
Board's  adherence  to  the  neighborhood 
school  concept  by  this  statement:  "f Today 
people  drive  as  much  as  40  to  50  miles  to 
work;  5  to  10  miles  to  church;  several  hours 
to  football  games;  all  over  the  country  for 
civic  affairs  of  various  types.  The  autotnoblle 
has  exploded  the  old-fashioned  neighbor- 
hood •  •  •  If  this  Court  were  writing  the 
philosophy  of  education,  he  would  Suggest 
that  educators  should  concentrate  oq  plan- 
ning schools  as  educational  Institutions 
rather  than  as  neighborhood  proprietor- 
ships." (306a) 

When  It  entered  Its  order  of  Febr^iary  5, 
1970,  the  District  Covirt  Justified  adding  the 
conditions  and  revisions  recommended  by  Dr. 
Plnger  on  the  ground  that  the  School  Board 
plan  "relies  almost  entirely  on  geographical 
attendance  zones,"  while  "the  Plngflr  plan 
goes  further  and  produces  desegregation  of 
all  the  schools  In  the  system."   (819i) 

What  has  been  said  makes  It  manifest  that 
the  District  Court  entertained  the  Opinion 
that  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  |of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  makes  It  obligatory 
for  a  school  board  to  mix  student :  bodies 
racially  In  every  school  subject  to  lt$  Juris- 
diction If  children  are  available  for  Jnlxlng, 
and  that  a  school  board  must  deny  a  sulB- 
clent  number  of  school  children  ad^nlsslon 
to  their  neighborhood  schools  and  b^s  them 
to  schools  elsewhere  either  to  overcomle  racial 
Imbalances  In  their  neighborhood  scUools  or 
in  the  schools  elsewhere,  regardless  of 
whether  such  racial  Imbalances  are  pfoduced 
by  arbitrary  or  Invidious  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  the  school  board  or  simply  result 
from  adventitious  de  facto  residential  segre- 
gation or  other  cause. 

The  amicus  curiae  has  not  under^en  to 
state  with  exactitude  the  number  qf  addi- 
tional school  children  which  the  ^Istrlct 
Court  ordered  the  School  Board  to  d^ny  ad- 
mission to  their  neighborhood  school*  and  to 
bus  from  one  school  to  another  or  ttpm  one 
school  district  to  another,  or  the  adilitional 
cost  which  the  carrying  out  of  the  pistrlct 
Court's  order  In  this  respect  will  ImpoM  upon 
the  School  Board. 

This  action  of  the  amicus  crulae  bias  been 
deliberate  because  these  matters  are  In 
serious  dispute  between  the  School  Bqard  and 
the  District  Court. 

When  the  District  Court  entered  lis  order 
of  February  6,  1970,  and  thereby  adottted  the 
Finger   plan   in   virtually   Its   entlnty,   the 


School  Board  estimated  that  the  order  re- 
quired It  to  bus  23384  additional  students 
an  average  roimd  trip  of  80  miles  each  school 
day,  and  that  to  do  this  the  School  Board 
would  have  to  acquire  526  additional  buses 
and  additional  parking  spaces  at  an  original 
capital  outlay  of  $3,284,448.94;  and  thereafter 
expend  each  year  an  additional  »1, 066391.98 
in  employing  additional  personnel  and  de- 
fraying other  operating  costs.  (853a,  866a) 

On  March  3,  1970,  the  District  Court  modi- 
fled  its  order  of  February  5,  1970.  (Oaia)  The 
School  Board  then  calculated  that  the  order 
as  modified  will  require  It  to  transport  19,286 
additional  students  and  to  purchase  for  such 
purpose  422  additional  buses  and  additional 
parking  spaces  at  an  original  capital  outlay 
of  $2,369,100.00;  and  thereafter  to  expend 
each  year  for  additional  personnel  and 
operating  expenses  of  such  buses  $284,800.00. 
(1269ar-1270a) 

The  Court  estimated  that  the  execution 
of  its  order  as  modified  would  require  the 
School  Board  to  bus  13300  additional  stu- 
dents and  to  purchase  for  such  use  138  addi- 
tional buses  at  an  original  capital  outlay  of 
$745,200.00;  and  to  expend  thereafter  an- 
nually $266,000.00  for  operating  costs  of  such 
additional  buses,  exclusive  of  what  It  will 
have  to  expend  to  compensate  any  additional 
personnel  necessary  for  their  operation. 
(1259a^l261a,  1269a) 

The  Court  arrived  at  Its  figures  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  School  Board  could  reduce  Its 
estimate  of  the  expenses  Incident  to  busing 
the  thousands  of  children  affected  by  Its 
order  by  drastically  staggering  school  open- 
ings and  closings.  The  School  Board  replied 
to  this  suggestion  by  asserting  that  the  sug- 
gested staggering  of  school  openings  and 
closings  would  require  some  children  to  leave 
home  as  early  as  6:30  a.m.  and  prevent  some 
of  them  from  returning  home  before  5:00 
p.m.  (864a-865a) 

D.  The  Judgment  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit 
At  the  instance  of  the  School  Board,  the 
United  States  Covirt  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  reviewed  the  orders  of  the  District 
Court.  On  May  26.  1970,  the  Circuit  Court 
rendered  Its  Judgment  afOrmlng  the  orders 
of  the  District  Court  Insofar  as  they  related 
to  the  assignment  and  busing  of  senior  high 
school  and  Junior  high  school  students,  and 
remanding  to  the  District  Court  for  further 
consideration  the  provisions  of  the  order  of 
the  District  Court  relating  to  the  assignment 
and  busing  of  elementary  school  students. 
(1262a-1304a) 

In  making  this  remand,  the  Clrcixit  Court 
adjudged  that  "not  every  school  In  a  unlttuy 
system  need  be  integrated."  and  adopted  a 
"test  of  reasonableness — Instead  of  one  that 
calls  for  absolutes."   (1267a) 

The  writ  of  certiorari  granted  to  the  Schocd 
Board  presents  for  review  the  validity  of  the 
Circuit  Court  ruling  i^^rovlng  the  orders 
of  the  District  Court  relating  to  the  assign- 
ment and  busing  of  senior  high  school  and 
Junior  high  school  students  and  the  writ  of 
certiorari  granted  to  the  wlglnal  plalntllTs 
presents  for  review  the  question  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  ruling  of  the  Circuit  Court  vacaUng" 
thQ  order  of  the  District  Court  relating  to 
the  assignment  and  busing  of  elementary 
school  students. 

Subsequent  to  these  events,  namely,  on 
August  3,  1970,  the  District  Court  reinstated 
and  reaffirmed  its  order  of  February  6,  1970, 
In  respect  to  the  assignment  and  btislng  of 
the  elementary  school  students.  (1320a) 
While  the  validity  of  this  particular  order 
may  not  be  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
question  which  It  raises  U  Involved  In  the 
matter  to  be  reviewed  under  the  writ  granted 
to  James  E.  Swann  and  those  associated  with 
him  in  this  litigation. 

The  amicus  curiae  understands  that  the 
School  Board  has  filed  an  yet  unprlnted  mo- 
tion with  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  stay  of 


the  order  entered  by  the  District  Court  oo 
August  3,  1970.  after  the  hearing  of  the  caM 
in  the  Circuit  Court. 

ST7MMART    or    ARGtnCEHT 

lu  the  final  analysis,  the  questions  pre- 
sented for  review  In  this  case  do  not  arlM 
out  of  any  real  controversy  in  respect  to  tbs 
testimony.  They  arise  out  of  a  fundamenttl 
disagreement  between  the  School  Board,  on 
the  one  band,  and  the  District  Court  and 
some  of  the  Circuit  Court  Judges,  on  the 
other,  with  respect  to  how  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  applies  to  the  assignment  ot 
students  to  public  schools. 

The  view  of  the  School  Board  may  be 
epitomized  in  this  fashion: 

The  Equal  Protection  Clause  applies  only 
to  State  action  which  is  arbitrary  or  in- 
vidious, and,  hence.  It  leaves  a  public  school 
board,  acting  as  a  State  agency,  entirely  free 
to  assign  students  to  its  schools  by  anj 
method  satisfactory  to  Itself  If  such  metliod 
is  not  arbitrary  or  Invidious.  A  public  school 
board  acts  arbitrarily  or  invidiously  If  it  as- 
signs students  to  Its  schools  for  racial  rea- 
sons, but  a  public  school  board  does  not  act 
arbitrarily  or  invidiously  If  It  assigns  stu- 
dents to  its  schools  for  non-racial  reasons, 
such  as  the  promotion  of  the  efficieocy  of 
school  administration,  the  economy  of  school 
administration,  or  the  convenience  of  tlie 
students  or  their  parents.  This  being  true, 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  does  not  Impair 
in  any  way  the  power  of  a  public  school 
board  to  create  fairly  drawn  geographic  at- 
tendance districts  or  zones,  and  to  assign 
all  students  without  regard  to  their  race  to 
neighborhood  schools  In  the  respective  dli- 
tricts  or  zones  in  which  they  reside  even 
though  such  action  may  result  In  some  racial 
imbalances  In  the  schools  serving  areas  pre- 
dominately inhabited  by  members  of  one 
race. 

The  view  of  the  District  Court  and  some  of 
the  Circuit  Court  Judges  may  be  summa- 
rized In  this  way : 

It  is  highly  desirable  from  an  educational 
viewpoint  to  mix  students  In  public  schools 
racially  In  the  highest  possible  degree.  Hence, 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  ImpHDses  upon  a 
public  school  board  the  positive  duty  to  bal- 
ance racially  all  the  schools  it  operates  If 
black  and  white  children  are  available  for 
this  purpose;  and  to  deny  school  children 
admission  to  their  neighborhood  schools  and 
bus  them  to  other  schools  in  other  areas,  no 
matter  how  distant.  In  sufficient  numbers  to 
effect  such  racial  balancing. 

The  School  Board  refutes  this  proposition 
by  saying  that  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
does  not  require  action  which  may  be  de- 
sirable; it  merely  prohibits  action  which  1« 
arbitrary  or  invidious. 

When  it  Is  stripped  of  Irrelevanciee  and 
svinnises.  the  record  discloses  a  surprisingly 
simple  state  of  facts  which  are  relatively  free 
of  conflict  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  cru- 
cial Issues. 

After  the  first  Brovan  Case,  347  VB.  488 
(1954),  the  School  Board  converted  Its  pre- 
viously dual  system  of  schools  Into  a  unitary 
system  of  schools  within  which  no  child  wa« 
excluded  because  of  the  child's  race.  The 
School  Board  did  this  by  a  geographic  as- 
signment plan  applicable  In  like  manner  to 
all  children  without  regard  to  their  race.  Its 
action  In  this  regard  was  adjudged  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  Equal  Protection  Clamj 
by  both  the  District  Court  and  the  Oourt 
of  Appeals. 

Subsequent  to  the  Green  Case,  391  U.8.  «" 
( 1968) ,  the  District  Court  ordered  the  School 
Board  to  submit  another  plan  for  the  deseg- 
regation of  Its  schools.  Pursuant  to  ^-^J^ 
der,  the  School  Board  proposed  a  plan  wwcn 
was  reasonably  designed  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  racial  mixture  <*t«^; 
in  the  student  bodies  to  lU  schools  ^^^^ 
abandonment  of  the  neighborhood  scnooi 
concept  by  restructuring  Its  geographic  n- 
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t^odsnce  districts  or  zones,  and  assigning  all 
of  the  cliiidren  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction 
irtthout  regard  to  their  race  to  their  respec- 
tive neighborhood  schools  In  the  districts  or 
jones  in  which  they  reside. 

The  CoMJt  rejected  the  School  Board  plan 
sUni^y  because  it  did  not  racially  bcOance 
one  senior  high  school  out  of  the  system's 
ten  senior  high  schools,  one  Junior  high 
Bchool  out  of  the  system's  21  Junior  high 
ichools,  and  nine  predominately  black  and 
three  predominately  white  elementary 
icboolB  out  of  the  system's  72  elementary 
schools. 

Instead  of  approving  the  reasonable  plan 
submitted  by  the  School  Board,  the  District 
Court,  In  essence,  adopted  the  Finger  Plan 
which  requires  the  School  Board  to  deny 
thousands  of  children  admission  to  the 
neighborhood  schools,  and  to  bus  them  to 
other  schools  to  other  areas  merely  to 
eliminate  the  racial  Imbalanoee  in  these 
particular  schools.  The  School  Board  Insists 
that  the  action  of  the  District  Court  was  not 
only  Inconsistent  with  the  Equal  Protection 
caause,  but  vicdates  Title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Bights  Act  of  1964,  and  that  the  Circuit 
Court  erred  insofar  as  it  approved  the  action 
of  the  District  Court. 

ABOUMXNT 


The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education  has  complied  with  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment and  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  toter. 
pretlng  It  by  establishing  and  operattog  a 
unitary  public  school  system,  which  receives 
and  teaches  students  without  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  their  race  or  color.  Any  racial 
Imbalance  remaining  in  any  of  the  schools 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board  repre- 
sents de  facto  segregation,  which  results 
from  the  purely  adventitious  circumstance 
that  the  inhabitants  of  particular  areas  In 
and  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Charlotte  are 
predominantly  of  one  race. 

The  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  which  was  certified  to  be 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  on  July  38,  1868, 
forbids  a  state  to  "deny  to  any  person 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  Iswi." 

By  these  words,  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  requires  a  state  to  treat  In  like  man- 
ner all  persons  similarly  situated.  State  Board 
0/  Tax  Commissioners  of  Indiana  v.  Jackson. 
283  VS.  627  (1931);  MaxweU  v.  Bugbee,  250 
US.  626  (1919).  The  clause  does  not  require 
identity  of  treatment.  Walters  v.  St.  Louis, 
847  VS.  231  (1934).  It  permits  a  state  to 
make  distinctions  between  persons  subject 
to  Its  Jurisdiction  If  the  distinctions  are 
based  on  some  reasonable  classification,  and 
all  persona  embraced  within  the  classification 
are  treated  alike.  It  merely  outlaws  arbitrary 
or  Invidious  discrimination.  Avery  v.  Midland 
County,  390  U.S.  474  (1968);  MUsourl  Pacific 
Railway  Co.  v.  Mackey,  127  U.S.  205  (1888). 

Prom  July  28,  1868,  \intll  May  17,  1954,  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  Interpreted  to  sanction  the 
"separate  but  equal  doctrine,"  which  per- 
mitted a  state  to  segregate  school  children  In 
its  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race  when  It 
furnished  equal  faculties  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  each  race.  Oong  Lum  v.  Rice, 
275  VB.  78  (1927);  Gumming  v.  Richmond 
County  Board  of  Education.  176  VS.  628 
(1800);  Plessy  v.  Ferguson.  163  U.S.  637 
(1806) . 

On  May  17.  1964.  the  Supreme  Court 
iianded  down  its  historic  decision  In  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka.  347  UJ3.  483 
(1954) ,  adjudging  "that  In  the  field  of  pub- 
lic education  the  doctrine  of  'separate  but 
equal'  has  no  place"  and  holding  that  a  state 
▼lolates  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  If  It 
oenles  any  child  admission  to  any  of  Its  pub- 
lic whools  on  account  of  the  child's  race. 


On  the  same  day  the  Supreme  Oourt 
handed  down  Boiling  v.  Sharpe.  347  U.8.  497 
(1954).  ruling  that  the  Due  Process  Clause 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment  imposes  the  same 
Inhibition  on  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  the  Squal  Protection 
Clause  does  on  the  public  schools  of  a  state. 
and  one  year  later  the  Supreme  Oourt  an- 
notinced  Its  Implementing  decision  to  sec- 
ond Broum.  which  Is  reported  as  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  349  U£.  294 
(1966). 

Stoce  these  decisions  the  Supreme  Ooturt 
has  applied  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  to 
varytog  factual  situations  arising  to  various 
Southern  public  school  districts  to  the  fol- 
lowing cases:  Cooper  v.  Aaron,  866  U.8.  1,  20 
(1968):  Shuttlesworth  v.  Birmingham  Board 
of  Education.  368  U.S.  101  (1666);  BiLsh  v. 
Orleans  Parish  School  Board.  864  U.S.  600 
(1960) ;  Watson  v.  City  of  Memphis,  873  VJB. 
526  (1963);  Oo8«  V.  Board  of  Education  of 
Knoxville.  378  VS.  683  (1968);  Oriffln  v. 
County  School  Board  of  Prince  Edward 
County.  377  VS.  218  (1964);  Bradley  v. 
School  Board  of  City  of  Richmond.  382  VS. 
103  (1966);  Rogera  v.  Paul,  882  U,6.  196 
(1965);  Green  v.  County  School  Board  of 
New  Kent  County.  891  UB.  430  (1968); 
Raney  t.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Gould 
School  District.  391  VS.  448  (19C8);  Monroe 
V.  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Jackson,  391  U.8.  450  (1968);  UrUted  States 
V.  Montgomery  County  Board  of  Education, 
396  U.S.  226  (1969);  Alexander  v.  Holmes 
County  Board  i>f  Education,  396  U.8.  19 
(1969);  Dowell  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Public  Schools,  396  U.S.  269 
(1969) ;  Carter  v.  West  Felioana  Parish  School 
Board,  396  U.S.  226  (1969);  Carter  v.  West 
Felioana  Parish  School  Board,  396  VS.  290 
(1970);  and  Northcross  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Memphis  City  Schools,  897  VS. 
232  (1970). 

Besides,  Individual  Supreme  Oourt  Jus- 
tices, acting  as  Circuit  Justices,  have  expres- 
sed opinions  on  the  subject  to  these  cases: 
Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Mobile 
County  V.  Davis,  11  L.  ed.  2d  26  (1963); 
Keyes  v.  School  District  No.  1,  Denver,  896 
U.8.  1216  (1970);  and  Alexander  v.  Holmes 
County  Board  of  Education.  896  U.B.  1218 
(1969). 

The  record  In  the  instant  case  embraces 
hundreds  of  pages  of  evidence,  orders,  and 
Judgments,  and  for  that  reason,  the  case 
lends  itself  to  much  writing.  But  the  issues 
arising  in  the  case  are  simple,  and  it  would 
complicate  that  simplicity  to  analyze  the 
cited  decisions  In  detail.  In  their  ultimate 
analysis,  they  Interpret  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  as  follows: 

1.  The  Equal  Protection  Clause  makes  It 
unconstitutional  for  a  state  to  deny  any 
child  EUlmlsslon  to  any  public  school  It  op- 
erates on  account  of  the  child's  race. 

2.  In  consequence,  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  imposes  upon  a  state,  acting  through 
Its  appropriate  agencies,  the  responsibility 
to  establish  a  system  of  determintog  ad- 
mission to  its  public  schools  on  a  non-racial 
basis. 

3.  A  state,  which  operated  a  racially  seg- 
regated system  of  public  schools  on  May  17, 
1954,  fulfills  this  responsibility  by  converting 
Its  dual  public  school  system  Into  a  unitary 
public  school  system. 

4.  A  unitary  public  school  system  is  one 
"within  which  no  person  Is  to  be  effectively 
excluded  from  any  school  because  of  race  or 
color." 

When  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  as  thus 
toterpreted  Is  applied  to  the  facts  In  this 
case.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  School  Board 
has  fully  converted  its  Pre-Brown  dual 
school  system  Into  a  unitary  school  system 
within  which  no  child  Is  actually  excluded 
from  any  school  because  of  race  or  color.  The 
School  Board  has  done  this  by  creating  non- 
discriminatory attendance  districts  or  zones 


and  assigning  all  children,  black  and  white, 
to  neighborhood  schools  In  the  district  or 
zone  in  which  they  reside  without  regard 
to  their  race. 

These  conclusions  axe  explicit  In  the  rul- 
ings made  by  the  District  Court  and  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  1965  and  1966.  Swann  v.  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg Board  of  Education,  243 
F.Supp.  667  (1966);  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education.  369  P.2d 
29  (1966).  They  are  implicit  to  the  flndtogs 
made  by  the  District  Court  to  Its  order  of 
AprU  23,  1969,  that  the  School  Board  had 
"achieved  a  degree  of  desegregation  of  schools 
apparently  unsurpassed  to  these  parts"  and 
had  "exceeded  the  performance  of  any  school 
board  whose  actions  have  been  reviewed  In 
the  appellate  court  decisions,"  (311a-312a) 
and  that  the  Schools  of  Charlotte,  In  essence, 
conform  to  de  facto  patterns  of  residential 
segregation.  (306a) 

To  be  stire,  the  District  Court,  acting  su4i 
sponte.  undertook  to  recaU  these  findings  in 
its  Memorandum  Opinion  of  November  7, 

1969,  and  to  assert  that  racial  Imbalances 
In  the  Schools  of  Charlotte  are  'not  In- 
nocent or  de  facto."  (662a) 

The  amicus  curiae  submits  in  all  earnest- 
ness that  there  Is  no  evidence  In  the  record 
to  sustain  the  District  Court's  assertion  in 
this  respect.  Be  this  as  It  may.  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  empowered  In  cases  of  an  equitable 
nature  and  cases  involving  constitutional 
questions  to  review  the  evidence  and  make 
its  own  findings.  If  It  foUows  this  course 
In  this  case,  the  Supreme  Court  wlU  be  Im- 
peUed  to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is  not 
a  vestige  of  state-imposed  segregation  to  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  System. 

Besides,  the  District  Court's  assertion  that 
racial  Imbalances  in  the  schools  of  Char- 
lotte are  "not  Innocent  or  de  facto"  Is  totally 
repudiated  by  its  subsequent  finding  that 
there  is  no  way  to  desegregate  the  black 
schools  in  northwest  Charlotte  without 
transporting  thousands  of  children  by  bus 
or  other  means.  (1208a) 

When  all  Is  said,  the  School  Board  went 
far  beyond  the  caU  of  any  duty  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  when 
it  proposed  In  Its  plan  of  February  2,  1970. 
to  gerrymander  attendance  districts  or  zones 
In  order  to  achieve  the  highest  degree  of 
desegregation  obtainable  without  vlrtvial 
abandonment  of  the  neighborhood  school 
concept.  The  amicus  curiae  expresses  no 
opinion  as  to  whether  this  proposal  Is  repug- 
nant to  the  constitutional  or  legal  rights  of 
any  chUd. 

n 

The  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  does  not  require  or  em- 
power a  Federal  Oourt  to  order  a  pubUc 
school  board  to  assign  chUdren  to  the  schools 
It  operates  merely  to  balance  the  student 
bodies  In  such  schools  racially,  or  to  bus 
children  outside  reasonable  geographic  at- 
tendance districts  or  zones  to  effect  such 
purpose.  The  District  Court  ordered  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  Board  to  do 
both  of  these  things,  and  the  Circuit  Court 
erred  insofar  as  it  afllrmed  the  District  Court 
order. 

The  facts  make  It  clear  that  the  order  en- 
tered by  the  District  Court  on  February  6, 

1970.  requires  racial  balancing  to  the  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg School  System  and  the 
busing  of  thousands  of  children  outside  their 
geographic  attendance  districts  or  zones  to 
effect  such  balancing. 

Indeed,  the  District  Court  virtually  ad- 
mits this  to  be  true  by  setting  forth  to  its 
Supplemental  Ftodlngs  of  Fact  of  March  21, 
1970,  a  specific  finding  that  there  is  no  other 
way  to  desegregate  the  black  schools  to 
northwest  Charlotte.  (1208a) 

Upon  the  entire  record,  the  concltislon  Is 
Inescapable  that  the  District  Cotirt  feU  Into 
error  because  It  honestly  believed  that  the 
Equal  Protection   Clause  and  certain  decl- 
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dons  lnt«rpr«tliig  It  Impose  upon  a  Bublle 
school  board  &n  absolute  duty  to  do Ithese 

1.  To  balance  raclaily  to  the  hlghe^  de- 
gree possible  aU  the  schools  subject  to  Its 
control  Lf  black  and  white  children  are  ikvall- 
able  for  that  purpose  anywhere  withl|i  the 
territory  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  noi  mat- 
ter how  vast  such  territory  may  be;  anil 

a.  To  effect  such  racial  balancing  by  deny- 
ing both  black  and  white  children  admis- 
sion to  their  neighborhood  schools  and  bus- 
ing them  to  other  schools  In  other  areas  In 
sufficient  numbers  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balances either  In  their  neighborhood 
schools  or  In  the  other  schools,  regardless 
of  whether  the  racial  imbalances  result  from 
de  facto  residential  segregation  or  other 
cause,  and  regardless  of  these  other  fac- 
tors: the  dlstanose  the  children  are  to  be 
bused,  the  time  required  for  their  btislng, 
the  Impact  of  their  exclusion  from  their 
neighborhood  schools  and  their  busing  upon 
their  minds  and  hearts,  the  effect  of  these 
things  upon  the  management  of  the  Homes 
which  must  nurture  them,  the  traffic  hazards 
involved,  and  the  additional  expense  foisted 
upon  heavily  burdened  taxpayers. 

There  is  no  other  rational  explanation  for 
the  court  order  which  disrupts  the  UTes  of 
thousands  of  school  children  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  thousands  of  homes  from 
which  they  come,  and  diverts  tremendous 
sums  of  tax-raised  moneys  from  the  enlight- 
enment of  their  minds  to  the  busing  of!  their 
bodies. 

The  Equal  Protection  Clause  does  nt>t  re- 
quire any  court  to  enter  any  such  onler.  It 
does  not  empower  any  co\irt  to  enter  any 
such  order.  Indeed,  It  forbids  any  ooiirt  to 
do  so. 

As  Interpreted  In  the  first  Brown  Case. 
347  V£.  483  (1954).  and  all  subeequeot  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  relevant  to  tha  sub- 
ject, the  Eq\ial  Protection  Clause  forl^lds  a 
public  school  board,  which  acts  as  a  state 
agency,  to  deny  any  child  admission  to  any 
school  It  operates  on  account  of  the  dhUd's 
race.  A  public  school  board  obeys  the  Olause 
by  maintaining  a  unitary  school  system. 
I.e.,  a  school  system  "within  which  no  person 
is  to  be  effectively  excluded  from  any  school 
because  of  race  or  color."  Northcraaa  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Memphis  City 
Schools.  397  VS.  332  (1970);  Alexanier  v. 
Holmes  County  Board  of  Education.  396  U.S. 
19  ( 1969) .  See  also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jtistlce 
Black,  acting  as  Circuit  Justice,  in  Alexander 
V.  Holmes  County  Board  of  Education,  896 
CT.S.  1318  (1969). 

The  power  to  assign  children  to  Btat4  sup- 
ported schools  belong  to  the  public  school 
board  which  operates  them.  The  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  does  not  undertake  to  trans- 
fer this  power  to  the  Federal  Oouits.  It 
merely  subjects  the  exercise  of  the  power  by 
the  public  school  board  to  tbls  limitation: 
The  board  must  not  exclude  any  child  from 
any  school  it  operates  because  of  the  child's 
race. 

If  It  faltbfuUy  observes  this  Umliatlon 
upon  its  power,  a  public  school  board  has 
the  right  to  assign  children  to  the  schools 
It  operates  in  any  non-discriminatory  I  fash- 
Ion  satisfactory  to  itself. 

The  School  Board  exercised  this  right  when 
It  created  nondiscriminatory  attendancie  dis- 
tricts or  zones  and  assigned  all  children, 
whether  black  or  white,  to  neighborhood 
schools  in  the  districts  or  zones  of  their  resi- 
dence without  regard  to  race. 

Since  the  children  are  similarly  situated 
and  the  School  Board  treats  them  eicactl; 
alike,  its  action  is  In  complete  harmonf  with 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  It  adcords, 
moreover,  with  the  Implementing  decision  in 
the  second  Brovm  Case.  349  UjS.  204  (1955), 
which  expressly  recogiilzes  that  a  fchool 
board  may  employ  non-discriminatory  geo- 
gr^hlc  zoning  of  school  districts  "to  a^eve 


a  system  of  determining  admission  to  the 
public  schools  on  a  non-racial  basis." 

As  Is  true  in  respect  to  virtually  every  dty 
of  any  size  In  o\ir  land,  the  different  races 
are  concentrated  to  a  substantial  degree  In 
separate  residential  areas  in  Charlotte,  and 
for  this  reason  the  School  Board's  non-dls- 
crlmlnatory  geographic  zoning  and  assign- 
ment program  necessarily  results  in  some 
racial  imbalances  In  some  schools. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  order  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  commanding  the  School  Board  to 
exclude  thousands  of  children  from  their 
neighborhood  schools  and  to  btu  them  long 
distances  to  other  schools  to  overcome  these 
racial  imbalances  is  without  support  In  the 
Equal  Protection  Claiise. 

This  is  true  for  an  exceedingly  plain  rea- 
son. The  Equal  Protection  Clause  does  not 
prohibit  any  discrimination  except  that 
which  Is  arbitrary  or  invidious. 

It  Inevitably  follows  that  where  school  at- 
tendance areas  are  not  arbitrarily  or  invidi- 
ously fixed  so  as  to  Include  or  exclude  chil- 
dren of  a  particular  race,  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  does  not  prohibit  a  state  or  local 
school  board  from  requiring  that  the  children 
living  In  each  attendance  area  attend  the 
school  m  that  area,  even  though  the  effect 
of  such  a  requirement.  In  a  locality  where  the 
different  races  are  concentrated  In  separate 
residential  areas,  Is  racial  imbalance  or  de 
facto  segregation  in  the  schools. 

The  conclusion  that  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  does  not  impose  upon  a  public  echod 
board  any  mandate  to  remove  any  racial  Im- 
balance In  Its  schools  occasioned  by  de  facto 
residential  segregation  or  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
geographic  assignments  is  expressly  support- 
ed m  Bell  v.  School  City  of  Gary,  Ind.  (7  OA- 
1963 ) ,  324  P.  2d  209,  and  Downs  v.  Board  of 
Ediication  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  (10  OA- 
1964) ,  336  P.  3d  998.  Moreover,  It  is  compelled 
by  first  Brown.  347  U.S.  483  (1964),  and  all 
the  subsequent  Supreme  Court  cases  apply- 
ing Its  holding,  as  well  as  by  the  language  of 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  Itself.' 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg School  System  Is  In  the  South,  racial 
Imbalances  produced  In  Its  schools  by  de 
facto  residential  segregation  are  just  as  In- 
nocent as  racial  Imbalances  produced  In  the 
public  schools  of  the  North  by  the  same 
cause,  and  are  equally  exempt  from  federal 
Interference,  whether  legislative,  executive, 
or  judicial,  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  con- 
demns no  discrimination  except  that  which 
Is  arbitrary  or  Invldlotis. 

The  amicus  curiae  is  confident  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  so  adjudge.  Indeed,  It 
must  do  so  If  the  United  States  Is  truly  one 
nation  under  one  flag  and  one  Constitution. 

It  no  longer  comports  with  Intellectual 
Integrity  to  call  all  racial  Imbalances  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  South  de  jiire,  and  all 
racial  imbalances  In  the  public  schools  of 
the  North  de  facto. 

There  Is  now  no  de  Jure  school  segrega- 
tion anywhere  in  our  land.  Racial  Imbalances 
In  public  schools  are  either  arbitrary  or  In- 
vidious and,  hence,  constitutionally  imper- 
missible, both  North  and  South,  or  Innocent 
and,  hence,  constitutionally  permissible,  both 
North  and  South.  Racial  imbalances  resulting 
from  de  facto  residential  segregation  or  non- 
discriminatory districting  or  zoning,  whether 
In  the  North  or  In  the  South,  are  clearly  in- 
nocent and  constitutionally  permissible. 


'  While  such  action  may  not  be  custcanar; 
In  briefs,  the  amicus  curiae  wishes  to  note 
that  this  conclusion  Is  supported  by  the  text 
writer  In  16  Am.  Jur.  2d,  Civil  Rights,  Sec- 
tion 39.  Page  433,  and  by  one  of  the  most 
recent  commeataries  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  i.e.,  Bernard  Schwartz's 
"Rights  of  the  Person."  Volume  n.  Section 
501,  Page  593-596. 


Moreover,  It  no  longer  comports  with  nal- 
Ity,  common  sense,  or  justice  to  i^ply  oos 
rule  to  the  North  and  another  to  the  South 
because  the  South  did  not  precede  the  Sn. 
preme  Court  In  discovering  that  the  "sep*. 
rate,  but  equal  doctrine"  had  ceased  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land. 

m 

The  Fifth  Section  of  the  Foiirteenth 
Amendment  Empowers  Congress  to  Enforce 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  by  Appropriate 
Legislation,  the  First  Section  of  Article  m  of 
the  Constitution  Empowers  Congress  to  Reg- 
ulate the  Jurisdiction  of  United  States  Dis- 
trict Courts  and  United  States  Circuit  Court* 
of  Appeals,  and  the  Second  Section  of  Article 
ni  of  the  Constitution  Empowers  Congress 
to  Regulate  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Congress  Exercised  all  of 
These  Powers  in  an  Appropriate  Fashion 
When  It  Enacted  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Right* 
Act  of  1964,  Which  Prohibits  the  Assignment 
of  Students  to  Public  Schools  to  Balance 
the  Student  Bodies  in  Such  Schools  Radall;, 
and  to  biis  Them  Prom  Some  Schools  to 
Other  Schools,  or  Prom  Some  School  Dis- 
tricts to  Other  School  Districts  to  Effect 
Such  Purpose.  The  Act's  Prohibition  on  Bua- 
ing  is  Absolute  and  Deprives  Federal  Courts 
of  Jurisdiction  to  Compel  School  Boards  to 
Bus  Students  to  Overcome  Racial  Imbal- 
ances in  Schools,  Even  if  Such  Imbalancei 
Result  From  Discriminatory  School  Board 
Action.  The  District  Court  Order  Violated 
This  Act  by  Commanding  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  School  Board  to  do  the  Things 
Prohibited  by  It,  and  the  Circuit  CJourt 
Joined  m  Such  Violation  Insofar  as  it 
Affirmed  the  District  Court  Order. 

The  Equal  Protection  Clause  Is  limited  In 
objective  and  operation.  It  imposes  this  dutj 
and  this  duty  only  on  a  state,  i.e.,  to  treat  In 
like  manner  all  persons  similarly  situated. 

In  consequence,  It  forbids  a  public  school 
board,  acting  as  a  state  agency,  to  exclude 
any  child  from  any  school  because  of  the 
child's  race. 

Further  than  that  It  does  not  go.  It  does 
not  rob  any  public  school  board  of  Its  Inher- 
ent authority  to  assign  children  of  any  race 
to  their  neighborhood  school  If  the  school 
board  acts  for  reasons  other  than  racial  rea- 
sons, such  as  a  purpose  to  promote  ease  of 
school  administration,  convenience  of  the 
children  and  the  homes  from  which  they 
come,  or  economy  of  operation. 

Hence,  it  does  not  empower  federal  courts 
to  deny  children  of  any  race  admission  to 
their  neighborhood  schools  and  to  bus  them 
to  other  schools  In  other  areas  to  remedy 
racial  Imbalances  in  their  neighborhood 
schools  or  the  other  schools  arising  out  of 
the  residential  patterns  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods or  of  the  other  areas. 

And,  above  all  things,  the  Equal  Protso- 
tlon  Clause  does  not  Intend  that  little  chil- 
dren, black  or  white,  shall  be  treated  as 
pawiks  on  a  bureaucratic  or  judicial  chesi 
board. 

When  it  enacted  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Blghtt 
Act  of  1964  to  enforce  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  Congress  recognized  the  validity  of 
these  observations  concerning  the  meaning 
of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  Moreover,  it 
was  not  oblivious  to  the  Inescapable  reality 
that  the  different  races  are  concentrated  to 
substantial  degrees  in  separate  residential 
areas  throughout  the  nation,  and  that  It 
would  be  virtually  Impossible  to  keep  the 
public  schools  of  the  country  raclaily  bal- 
anced, even  if  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
did  not  prohibit  such  action. 

For  these  reasons.  Congress  vested  In  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Federal  Courts  certain  re- 
sponsibilities regarding  what  It  called  the 
desegregation  of  publlo  education,  but  limited 
the  powers  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bducs- 
tlon   and   the   Attorney   General,  and  the 
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hulsdlctlon  of  the  Federal  Courts  to  keep 
{nem  within  constitutional  botmds. 

Congress  was  authorized  to  do  the»e  things 
by  the  Fifth  Section  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  which  expressly  empowers 
Congress  to  "enforce,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation" the  Equal  Protection  Clause;  the  First 
Section  of  Article  rn  of  the  Constitution, 
which  authorizes  Congress  to  prescribe  the 
jurisdiction  of  Che  Inferior  courts  created 
by  It.  Chishotm  v.  Oeorgia.  2  DaU.  (U.S.)  419, 
433  (1798) ;  Turner  v.  Bank  of  North  America, 
4  Dall.  (UJ3.)  8  (1799);  Ex  Parte  Bollman, 
4Cranch  (UB.)  75,  93  (1807) ;  Cory  v.  Curtir., 
3  How.  (U.S.)  236,  245  (1845):  Sheldon  v. 
StiU,  8  How.  (U.S.)  441  (1860);  Kline  v. 
Burlce  Construction  Co.,  260  U.S.  226,  284 
(1932);  Lauf  v.  E.  O.  Skinner  A  Co.,  808  VB. 
328,  330  (1938) :  Lockerty  v.  Phillips,  819  U.S. 
183  (1043):  t^<l  YaAcus  V.  United  States,  321 
VS.  414  (1944);  and  the  Second  Section  of 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  which  vests 
Congress  with  legal  power  to  regulate  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Wiseart  v.  D'Auchy.  3  Dall.  (U.S.)  321,  (1796 ) : 
Dwousseau  V.  United  States,  6  Cranoh  309 
(1810);  Barry  v.  Mercein,  5  How.  (U.S.)  103. 
119  (1847);  Daniels  v.  Railroad  Co.,  3  Wall. 
(0J3.)  250,  254  (1886);  Ex  Parte  UcCardle, 
6  Wall.  (U.S.)  318  (1866);  The  Francis 
Writht,  106  U.S.  381,  386  (1883);  Kuntz  v. 
Moffitt,  116  n.S.  487,  497  (1886);  Cross  v. 
Burke,  146  U.S.  83,  86  (1892);  MUsouri  v. 
Paciflo  RaUway  Co..  292  U.S.  13,  15  (1934): 
and  Stephan  v.  United  States.  319  U.S.  423, 
436(1943). 

The  conclusion  that  Title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Blghti  Act  of  1964  is  designed  to  enforce 
the  Supreme  Court  rulings  that  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  forbids  a  school  board. 
acting  as  a  state  agency,  to  deny  any  child 
admission  to  any  school  It  operates  because 
of  the  child's  race  Is  vindicated  by  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Act,  as  well  as  by  Its 
language. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  bill 
which  became  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  addressed  this 
question  to  Senator  Humphrey,  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  received  this  reply 
fiom  Senator  Humphrey : 

"Mr.  Bran,  of  West  Virginia.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  assure  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  under  TlUe  VI  school  chil- 
dren may  not  be  bused  from  one  end  of  the 
oommunity  to  another  end  of  the  community 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense  to  relieve  so-called 
racial  Imbalance  in  the  schools?" ' 

"Mr.  nvuTHBxr.  I  do."  « 

Senator  Humphrey  made  these  further 
statements  relating  to  the  purposes  of  the 
blU: 

"Mr,  HuMPHKST.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
stitution declares  segregation  by  law  to  be 
unconstitutional,  but  It  does  not  require  in- 
tegration In  all  situations.  I  believe  this  point 
has  been  made  very  well  In  the  courts,  and  I 
understand  that  other  Senators  will  cite  the 
particular  cases. 

"I  shall  quote  from  the  case  of  Bell  against 
School  City  of  Gary,  Ind.,  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral court  of  appeals  cited  the  following  lan- 
guage from  a  special  three  judge  district 
court  in  Kansas:  'Desegregation  does  not 
mean  that  there  must  be  intermingllug  of 
the  races  in  all  school  districts.  It  means  only 
that  they  may  not  be  prevented  from  Inter- 
mingling or  going  to  school  together  because 
of  race  or  color.'  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. D.  C.  139  F.  Supp.  468.  470. 

"In  Briggs  v.  Elliott  (EDSC) ,  132  Supp.  776. 
TTt,  the  Court  said:  "The  Constitution,  in 
other  words,  does  not  require  integration.  It 
merely  forbids  discrimination.'  In  other 
words,  an  overt  act  by  law  which  demands 
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segregation  Is  unconstitutional.  That  was  the 
ruling  of  the  historic  Brown  case  of  1954."  « 
The  language  of  the  Act  dlacloees  this  two- 
fold Congressional  Intent: 

1.  To  enforce  the  Supreme  Court  rulings 
that  the  Equal  Protection  Clavise  prohibits 
the  State  from  denying  to  any  (Aild  admis- 
sion to  any  school  it  operates  because  of  the 
child's  race;  and 

2.  To  keep  overzealous  bureaucrats  and 
federal  judges  from  straying  beyond  consti- 
tutional limits  in  cases  involving  the  deseg- 
regation of  public  schools. 

Since  uo  action  of  his  Is  Involved  In  this 
case,  the  amicus  curiae  pretermits  discus- 
sion of  the  provlstons  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  relating  to  ttie  Commissioner  cf  Edu- 
cation. 

In  phrasing  the  Act,  Congress  uses  the 
terms  "desegregation"  end  "discrimination" 
interchangeably  to  express  the  concept  made 
familiar  by  the  prevalent  tise  of  the  word 
"discrimination"  to  mean  state  action  deny- 
ing persons  adimlBslon  to  public  colleges  or 
public  sdhoolB  because  of  their  race. 

This  obsenratlon  Is  made  Indisputable  by 
Section  401(b)  which  expressly  declares  that 
■desegregation"  merely  means  "the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  and  wltnln 
such  Bfthools  without  regard  to  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin";  Section 
407(a)  (1)  and  (3)  whiai  refer  to  ailldren 
who  ""are  being  deprived  by  a  school  board  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws"  and  Indi- 
viduals who  have  "been  denied  admission" 
to  a  public  college  or  permission  "to  continue 
at  a  public  cc^lege  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin";  Section  409 
which  directs  Its  attention  to  "discrimina- 
tion In  public  education":  and  Section  410 
which  stipulates  that  "nothing  in  this  title 
shall  prohibit  classification  and  assignment 
for  reasons  other  than  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

There  is  not  a  single  syllable  In  Title  IV 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  giving  any 
support  to  a  different  interpretation. 

Section  401  (b)  merits  further  consideration 
because  it  specifies  not  only  what  Congress 
means  by  the  term  "desegregation •",  but 
also  what  Congress  does  not  mean  by  tlmt 
term. 

Section  401(b)  consists  of  two  clauses.  The 
first  clause  provides  that  "desegregation" 
as  used  in  Title  IV  "means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  vrtthoirt  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,"  and  the  second 
clause  provides  that  "desegregation"  as  used 
In  Title  rv  "shall  not  mean  the  'assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  In  order  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance." 

As  a  law  made  by  Congress,  Title  IV  is 
binding  on  federal  Judges,  and  defines  their 
Jurisdiction  in  respect  to  public  schools  oper- 
ated by  public  school  boards  acting  as  state 
agencies. 

The  first  clause  of  Section  401(b)  com- 
mands school  boards  to  \sa<xe  race,  color, 
religion,  and  national  origin  as  factors  1q 
assigning  students  to  public  schools.  Since 
federal  Judges  have  no  power  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  laws  they  enforce,  this  clause 
merely  confers  upon  federal  Judges  the  lim- 
ited jurisdiction  to  enforce  Its  command  by 
decrees  which  prevent  recalcitrant  school 
boards  from  denying  otherwise  eligible  chil- 
dren admission  to  schools  on  account  of  their 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Since  federal  judges  do  not  have  power  to 
subtract  anything  from  laws  they  enforce, 
the  second  clause  of  Section  401(b)  denies 
to  federal  judges  Jurisdiction  to  compel 
school  boards  to  assign  "students  to  public 
schools  In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance." By  this  clause.  Congress  forbids  fed- 
eral Judges  to  make  decrees  compelling  school 
boards  to  take  affirmative  steps  to  commingle 
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black  and  white  children  In  publlo  scbools 
in  proportions  satisfactory  to  theioselves  to 
remedy  racial  imbalances  occasioned  by  de 
facto  residential  segregatton  or  non-dtscrim- 
intitory  action  on  the  part  of  school  boards. 

This  Interpretation  of  Section  401(b)  is 
cninpletely  confirmed  bv  Sections  407.  409, 
and410of 'ntlelV. 

Before  the  enactment  of  Title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  only  the  Individuals 
aggrieved  thereby  bad  legal  standing  to  make 
complaint  In  federal  courts  concerning  state- 
imposed  segregation  in  public  education. 
They  were  restricted  to  seeking  relief  for 
themselves  and  their  children  and  other 
persons  similarly  situated.  They  did  not  have 
the  right  to  demand  that  federal  coiute 
should  substlttite  federally  coerced  Integra- 
tion for  state-unposed  segregation. 

When  It  drafted  Title  IV,  Congress  decided 
to  extend  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  standing 
to  sue  for  "such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate" 
In  behalf  of  two  groups  of  people  if  be  be- 
lieves their  complaints  to  be  "meritorious" 
and  concludes  that  they  are  "unable  •  •  • 
to  Initiate  and  maintain  appropriate  legal 
proceedings  for"  their  own  "rrtief."  These 
groups  of  people  are  described,  in  essence, 
as  children  who  "are  belu^  deprived  by  a 
school  board  at  the  eqtial  protection  of  the 
laws"  and  individuals  who  have  been  "de- 
nied admission"  to  a  public  college  or  "per- 
mission to  continue  in  attendance  at  a  pub- 
lie  college  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin."  To  this  end.  Congress 
inserted  Section  407 (a  >  in  Title  IV. 

At  the  sasie  tlcoe,  however,  Congress  de- 
cided to  preserve  intact  the  existing  rights 
of  individuals  to  sue  In  their  own  behalf  for 
relief  against  state-Imposed  segregation.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose,  Congress  stipulated 
m  Section  409  that  nothing  In  Title  IV  "shall 
affect  adversely  the  right  of  any  person  to  sue 
for  or  obtain  relief  In  any  court  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  education." 

Congress  was  determined,  htcwerver,  not  to 
Increase  the  powers  of  federal  Judges  when 
it  gave  the  Attorney  Qcneral  sftandlog  to 
seek  relief  against  discrimination  In  public 
education  in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  per- 
sons designated  In  Section  40©  (a) .  Moreover, 
Congress  was  equally  as  determined  tbBit 
federal  judges  shotild  not  have  jtuisdiolton 
to  compel  scbool  boards  to  deny  chUdreu 
admission  to  their  neighborhood  schools  and 
tnuospont  them  hither  and  yon  to  achieve 
racial  balances  In  public  schools,  regardless 
of  whether  the  racial  imbeaancee  80ugh.t  to 
be  removed  to  accomplish  such  purpose  arise 
out  of  Innocent  catiaes  or  dJficrlmlnatory  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  school  boards. 

CongzeaB  made  these  purposes  mAOlfesA  by 
in.sertlng  in  Seotlon  409(a)  language  ex- 
pressly providing  "that  nothing  herein  shall 
empower  any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  lEsue  any  order  seeking  to  (u^ieve 
a  racial  balance  In  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students 
fztom  one  school  to  another  or  one  school 
district  to  another  In  order  to  achieve  such 
racial  balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the  exist- 
ing power  o^  the  court  to  instire  compUance 
with  oons«Jtutlonal  stajidsrds." 

By  so  doing.  Congress  deprived  all  federal 
courts  of  the  jurisdiction  to  order  public 
school  boards  to  bus  children  from  one 
school  to  anotlxer  or  from  one  sohool  dlstilct 
to  an^Aher  to  remedy  racial  imbalanoes  in 
public  schools  regardleee  of  whether  avcb  im- 
balances arise  out  of  Innocenit  causes  or  dis- 
cnxnlnatory  echoed  board  aotion.  As  appaaia 
from  the  oases  which  the  amicus  curiae  has 
previously  dted,  Oangress  had  undoubted 
power  to  do  this  under  the  First  Section  of 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  which  em- 
powers It  to  define  the  jurlsdlcticci  of  in- 
ferior federal  courts,  and  under  the  Second 
Section  of  Article  in  of  the  Constitution, 
which  expresdy  provides  tbait  "the  SupreoM 
Court  sJtiall  have  e4>peilate  Jurisdiction,  both 
as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exoeptloos,  and 
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tixuder  sucb  regulatlooM  a£  the  Oongreea  ^haU 
make."  v      . 

It  necessarUy  follows  that  the  Dlanot 
Court  Tloiated  the  proylslons  of  the  plvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  when  It  ordered  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  Board  toi  bus 
thousands  of  children  from  some  schoolfl  to 
other  schools  and  from  some  school  districts 
to  other  school  districts  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalances  In  any  of  Its  schools  regardlees  of 
the  origin  of  such  racial  Imbalances;  and  that 
the  Circuit  Court  erred  in  afflrmlng  the  pro- 
vlslona  of  the  District  Court  order  relatUg  to 
the  transportation  of  senior  high  school  and 
Junior  high  school  students.  j 

While  sxich  statutes  apply  to  the  Exec^tl'® 
Department  of  the  Federal  Government  only, 
and  for  that  reason  are  not  controlling  la  this 
case,  It  seems  not  amiss  to  direct  the  atten- 
Uon  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  congressional 
hoetUlty  to  the  busing  of  children  to  achieve 
raclai  balancing  In  public  schooU.  Conereas 
manifested  Its  hostility  to  such  action  by  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  A(ct  of 
1965.  as  amended  In  1966,  which  forbids  i"any 
depaxtment,  agency,  officer,  or  employ^  of 
the  United  gttates  •  •  •  to  require  the  align- 
ment or  transportation  of  students  or  t»ach- 
ers  m  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance." 
(Pi..  8&-10,  Title  Vin,  Section  804;  20  TJ.S.O. 
Section  884);  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1969,  which  provides  thai  "no 
part  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  used  to  force  bvislng  of  students  •  «<  ♦  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  obtaining  Federal  funds 
otherwise  avaUable  to  any  State,  achool  dis- 
trict, or  school",  (PX.  90-657,  Title  IV,  Sec- 
tion 410>;  and  the  Office  of  Education  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1971.  which  provide*  that 
"no  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  force  any  school  or  school 
district  which  Is  desegregated  as  that  term 
is  defined  In  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Righto  Act 
of  1964.  PvAUc  t*w  88-352.  to  take  any  ac- 


tion to  force  the  busing  of  studente" 
91-380.  Title  n.  Seetion  210). 


IV 


(P.L. 


A  School  Board  has  the  Power  to  ©evlse 
and  Implement  any  Nom-dlscrlminatory  Plan 
for  the  Assignment  of  Children  to  the  Public 
Schools  It  Operates.  The  District  Court  not 
Only  Rejected  a  Non-discriminatory  Assign- 
ment Plan  Submitted  by  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  School  Board,  but  It  Usurped 
and  Exercised  the  Authority  at  the  School 
Board  in  this  Respect  by  Devising  a  Plan  of 
Its  Own  Which  Commands  the  School  Board 
to  Deny  Thousands  of  Children  Admiselon  to 
Their  Neighborhood  Schools,  and  to  bus 
Them  to  Other  SchooOs  to  Mix  the  ttatxe  in 
the  Various  Schools  in  Numbers  or  Propor- 
tions Satisfactory  to  the  District  Cou^.  By 
so  Doing,  the  District  Court  Ordered  the 
School  Board  to  Deny  to  the  Thousaads  of 
ChUdren  Affected  by  its  Order  Adm|isslon 
to  Their  Neighborhood  Schools  in  VlalaUon 
of  the  Equal  Protection  Claxise.  and  tto  Bus 
Them  to  Other  Schools  or  Other  Schoql  Dis- 
tricts in  Violation  of  Section  407(a)(2)  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  Olrcult 
Court  Concurred  in  These  Vlolatlona.  and 
Erred  Insofar  as  it  Affirmed  the  Order  bf  the 
District  Court. 

A  school  board,  acting  as  a  state  £«ency. 
baa  the  power  to  assign  children  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  It  operates  free  from  interference 
by  the  Federal  Judiciary  as  long  as  It  obeys 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  and  dote  not 
exclude  any  child  from  any  school  because 
of  the  child's  race. 

When  a  school  board  violates  the  ^Equal 
Protection  Clause,  a  Federal  Court  hM  Ju- 
risdiction to  order  the  school  board  tojdevlse 
and  Implement  a  plan  sufficient  to  rjemedy 
Its  discriminatory  assignment  of  chllcfevn  to 
Its  schools,  and  to  punish  the  memt^ers  of 
the  schotri  board  for  contempt  of  cdurt  11 
they  fall  to  obey  the  order.  Neverthelees,  the 


power  to  devise  and  implement  a  plan  to 
remedy  the  discriminatory  assignment  con- 
tinues to  reside  in  the  school  board,  and 
the  Federal  Court  is  without  power  to  reject 
a  non-discriminatory  plan  submitted  by  the 
school  board  because  such  non-dlscrlmina- 
tory  plan  will  not  mix  the  races  In  the 
schools  In  numbers  or  proportiona  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Federal  Court. 

Beeldee  the  Federal  Court  canaiot  usurp 
and  exercise  the  power  of  the  School  Board 
to  devise  a  uon-dlscrlniinatory  assignment 
plan  because  the  Federal  Court  wishes  to  mix 
the  races  In  the  schools  In  greater  numbers 
or  proportions  than  the  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
plan  of  the  School  Board  envisages. 

The  District  Court  violated  ail  of  theee 
principles  when  It  made  its  order  of  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1970  (819a-839a).  Its  supplemental 
Undines  of  fact  of  March  21.  1970  (1198ar- 
1220a).  and  Its  supplemental  memorandum 
of  March  21,  1970  ( 1221a-1238&) . 

Pursuant  to  the  order  which  tibe  Dlstrlet 
Court  had  entered  on  December  1,  1969,  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenbxirg  School  Board  subaUt- 
ted  to  the  District  Court  on  February  2.  1970 
Its  plan  for  desegregation  of  schools  (726ar- 
742a) .  By  this  plan  the  School  Board  under- 
took to  restructure  lt«  geographical  attend- 
ance districts  or  zones  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  promote  the  highest  degree  of  racial  in- 
tegration obtainable  by  geographical  district- 
ing or  zoning,  and  to  assign  all  school  ohll- 
dren.  black  or  white,  to  the  neighborhood 
schools  in  the  district  or  zone  of  their  resi- 
dence, regardless  of  race.  The  plan  under- 
took to  further  augment  desegregation  by  a 
transfer  system  heavily  weighted  in  favor 
of  permitting  black  children  to  transfer  from 
predominantly  black  schools  to  predominate- 
ly white  schools. 

Inasmuch  as  It  treated  all  children  simi- 
larly situated  exactly  alike  and  did  not  ex- 
clude any  child  from  any  school  on  account 
of  the  child's  race,  the  plan  submitted  by 
the  School  Board  on  February  2.  1970,  was 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  and  It  was  obligatory  for  this 
reason  for  the  District  Court  to  approve  It 
and  permit  the  School  Board  to  implement 
it. 

Instead  of  doing  so,  the  District  Court  re- 
jected the  non-discriminatory  plan  submit- 
ted by  the  School  Board,  and  usurped  and 
exercised  the  power  vested  In  the  School 
Board  by  adopting  a  plan  of  its  own.  The  Dis- 
trict Court  accomplished  this  purpose  by  en- 
grafting upon  the  plans  of  the  School  Board 
drastic  alterations  and  revisions  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Finger,  which  commanded  the 
School  Board  to  deny  thousands  of  children 
admission  to  their  neighborhood  schools,  and 
to  bus  them  long  distances  from  some  schools 
to  other  schools,  and  from  some  school  dls- 
triots  or  zones  to  other  school  diatricta  or 
zones. 

When  all  is  said,  the  District  Court  com- 
manded the  School  Board  to  take  this  action 
to  remedy  racial  imbalances  In  black  schools 
in  northwest  Charlotte  arising  out  of  de  facto 
residential  segregation  In  that  area,  and  to 
produce  raclai  commingling  in  these  schools 
of  northwest  Charlotte  and  other  schools  in 
other  areas  In  numbers  or  proportions  greater 
than  those  envisaged  by  the  plan  of  the 
School  Bocml. 

The  District  Court  virtually  confesses  that 
its  order  was  designed  to  effect  these  pur- 
poses by  this  recital  which  appears  in  its 
supplemental  findings  of  fact  of  March  21. 
1970: 

"Both  Dr.  Finger  and  the  school  board  staff 
appear  to  have  agreed,  and  the  court  finds  as 
a  fact,  that  for  the  present  at  least,  there  is 
no  way  to  desegregate  the  all-black  schools 
In  Northwest  Charlotte  without  providing  (or 
continuing  to  provide)  bus  or  other  traua- 
portation  for  thoiisands  of  children.  All  plans 
and  all  varlatlonB  of  plans  considered  for  this 
purpose  lead  In  one  fashion  or  another  to 
that  conclusion."  (1208a) 


In  addition  to  usurping  and  exercising 
power  vested  by  law  in  the  School  Board,  the 
District  Court  order  commands  the  School 
Board  to  violate  rights  vested  In  thousands 
of  school  children  by  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  and  the  Olvll  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Since  the  power  to  assign  children  to  pub- 
lic schools  belongs  to  the  sohocA  board  ad- 
miniaterlng  suoh  schoois,  no  child  has  the 
constitutional  or  legal  right  In  the  first  in- 
stance to  attend  any  particular  school,  but 
when  a  school  board  adopts  a  non-dlscrlnU- 
natory  system  for  aaslgnlng  children  to 
neighborliood  schools  In  the  attendance  dis- 
trict or  zone  of  their  residence,  children  ac- 
quire, as  against  every  governmental  agenc; 
except  the  school  board,  the  legal  right  to  at- 
tend the  schools  to  which  they  have  been 
so  assigned.  This  right  Is  additional  to  their 
right  not  to  be  excluded  from  such  schcwls 
because  of  their  race. 

By  its  previous  practices  and  its  plan  of 
February  2.  1970.  the  School  Board  liad  as- 
signed thousands  of  senior  high  school.  Junior 
high  school,  and  elementary  achool  children 
to  their  neighborhood  schools  in  a  wholly 
non -discriminatory  fashion. 

By  its  order  of  February  6. 1970.  the  District 
Ooturt  oommanded  the  School  Board  to  do  two 
tMngs  which  clearly  offend  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause.  In  the  first  place,  the  District 
Court  commanded  the  School  Board  to  treat 
differently  children  similarly  situated  by  al- 
lowing thousands  of  children  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  sobools,  and  by  excluding 
thousands  of  other  children  from  admission 
to  their  neighborhood  schools;  cwid  in  the 
second  place,  the  District  Court  commanded 
the  School  Board  to  bus  the  thousands  of 
children  excluded  from  their  neighborhood 
schools  to  some  other  schools  In  other  dis- 
tricts or  zones  to  desegregate  both  their 
neighborhood  schools  and  the  other  school* 
m  numbers  or  proportions  satisfactory  to  the 
District  Court. 

No  amount  of  sophistry  can  erase  the  plain 
truth  that  the  second  groups  of  children 
were  denied  admission  to  their  neighborhood 
schools  on  account  of  their  race. 

Manifestly,  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
does  not  confer  upon  any  Federal  Court  Ju- 
risdiction to  enter  a  wondroiis  order  to  com- 
pel a  school  board  to  obey  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  by  violating  It.  Congress  appar- 
ently realized  this  bizarre  result  of  busing 
children  from  one  school  to  another,  or  from 
one  school  district  or  zone  to  another  district 
or  zone,  when  it  prohibited  any  officer  or 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes  to  require  such 
action  to  achieve  the  racUl  balancing  of 
schools. 

The  Circuit  Court  erred  In  affirming  the 
order  of  the  District  Court  rejecting  the  plan 
submitted  by  the  School  Board,  and  In  af- 
flrmlng, in  part,  the  order  of  the  District 
Court  excluding  children  from  their  neigh- 
borhood schools  and  requiring  them  to  be 
bused  to  other  schools  and  other  school  dis- 
tricts In  other  areas. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  reasons  stated,  the  Court  should 
reverse  the  provisions  of  the  Judgment  of 
the  Circuit  Court  insofar  as  they  relate  to 
the  assignment  and  busing  of  senior  high 
school  and  Junior  high  school  students;  ap- 
prove the  provisions  of  the  Judgment  of  the 
Circuit  Court  Insofar  as  they  vacate  the  order 
of  the  District  Court  relating  to  the  assign- 
ment and  busing  of  elementary  school  chil- 
dren; and  grant  the  motion  of  the  School 
Board  to  stay  the  order  of  the  District  Court 
reinstating  its  previous  orders  relating  to 
the  assignment  and  busing  of  elementary 
school  students. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SAM  J.  Eevin.  Jr. 
Charles  R.  Jonas. 

EtHIST  F.  HOLUMOB. 


April  22, 
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APPENDIX 


Constitutional  provisions  involved 

1  The  First  Section  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  which  reads.  In  pertinent  part, 
af  follows:  "nor  (shall  any  State)  deny  to 
any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws." 

2  The  Fifth  Section  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  which  specifies  that  "The  Con- 
a«ss  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  apprc- 
prlate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  Arti- 
cle." 

3.  nie  First  Section  of  Article  III.  which 
states,  in  pertinent  part,  that  "The  Judicial 
Power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested 
in  one  supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior 
Courts  as  the  Congrees  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish." 

4.  The  Second  Section  of  Article  III  of  the 
Constitution,  which  reads.  In  pertinent  part, 
as  follows: 

"Tbe  Judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all 
Cases.  In  Law  and  Equity,  arising  imder  this 
Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  their  Authority; — to  all  Cases  affect- 
ing Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and 
Consuls;— to  all  Cases  of  Admiralty  and 
maritime  Jurisdiction; — to  Controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  Party; — 
to  Controversies  between  two  or  more 
States;— between  a  State  and  Citizens  of 
another  State; — between  Citizens  of  different 
States; — between  Citizens  of  the  same  State 
claiming  Lands  under  Grants  of  different 
States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  Citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  States,  Citizens  or  Sub- 
jects. 

"In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consvils.  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  suprcme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the  su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such  Ex- 
ceptions, and  under  such  Regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make." 

Statutory  Provisions  Involved 
1.  TlUe  IV  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
which  originally  appeared  In  Title  IV  of  Pub- 
lic Law  88-362  of  the  88th  Congress  and  is 
now  codified  as  42  USC  2000c-2000c-9.  This 
statute  reads  as  follows: 

"Title  IV— Desegregation  of  Public  Education 
Definitions 

"Sec.  401.  As  used  iu  this  title — 

"(a)  'Commissioner'  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

"(b)  'Desegregation'  means  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  and  with- 
in such  schools  without  regard  to  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  but  'de- 
segregation' shall  not  mean  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance. 

"(c)  'Public  school'  means  any  elementary 
or  secondary  educational  Institution,  and 
'public  college'  means  any  Institution  of 
higher  education  or  any  technical  or  voca- 
tional school  above  the  secondary  school 
level,  provided  that  such  public  school  or 
public  college  Is  operated  by  a  State,  subdl- 
''islon  of  a  State,  or  governmental  agency 
»tthln  a  State,  or  operated  wholly  or  pre- 
dominantly from  or  through  the  use  of  gov- 
ernmental funds  or  property,  or  funds  or  pro- 
perty derived  from  a  governmental  source. 

"(d)  'School  board'  means  any  agency  or 
agencies  which  administer  a  system  of  one  or 
"nore  public  schools  and  any  other  agency 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  assignment  of 
students  to  or  within  such  system. 

Survey  and  Report  of  Educational 
Opportunities 

"Sec.  402.  The  Cammlssloner  shall  conduct 
» survey  and  make  a  report  to  the  President 
Mm  the  Congress,  within  two  years  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  concerning  the  lack 
01  availability  of  equal  educational  opportu- 


nities for  individuals  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  in  public  educa- 
Dlonal  institutions  at  all  levels  in  the  United 
States,  its  terrttortee  and  poeseeslons,  and  the 
EWstrict  of  Colimibla. 

Technical  Assistance 
"Sec.  403.  The  Cammlssloner  Is  authorized, 
upon  the  application  of  any  school  board, 
State,  municipality,  school  district,  or  other 
governmental  unit  legally  responsible  for  op- 
erating a  public  school  or  schools,  to  render 
technical  assiatance  to  such  apfrflcant  In  the 
preparation,  adoption,  and  implementation 
of  plans  for  th«  desegregation  of  public 
schools.  Such  technical  assistance  may, 
among  other  activities.  Include  making  avaU- 
able to  such  agencies  information  regarding 
effective  methods  of  coping  with  fecial  edu- 
cational problems  occasioned  by  deeegrega- 
tlon,  and  making  available  to  such  agencies 
personnel  of  the  Office  of  Education  or  oi^her 
persons  specially  equipped  to  advise  and  as- 
sist them  in  coping  with  such  problems. 

Training  Institutes 
"Sec.  404.  The  Oonunissioner  is  authorized 
to  arrange,  thnmgh  grants  or  contracts,  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  op- 
eration of  short-term  or  regular  session  Insti- 
tutes for  special  traliUng  designed  to  Improve 
the  ability  of  teachers,  supervisors,  counsel- 
ors, and  other  elementary  or  secondary  school 
personnel  to  deal  effectively  with  special 
educational  problems  occasicmed  by  desegre- 
gation. Individuals  who  attend  such  an  insti- 
tute on  a  full-time  basis  may  be  paid  sti- 
f>end3  for  the  period  of  their  attendance  at 
such  institute  In  amounts  specified  by  the 
Commissioner  In  r^ulatlons,  including  al- 
lowances for  travel  to  attend  such  institute. 

Orants 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized, upon  appUcation  of  a  school  boctrd, 
to  make  grants  to  such  board  to  i>ay.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  the  cost  of — 

"(1)  giving  to  teachers  and  other  school 
personnel  in-service  training  In  dealing  with 
problems  Incident  to  desegregation,  and 

"(2)  employing  specialists  to  advise  in 
problems  incident  to  desegregation. 

"(b)  In  determining  whether  to  make  a 
grant,  and  in  fixing  the  amount  thereof  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  it  wiU  be 
made,  the  Commissioner  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  amoxint  avaUable  for  grants 
under  this  section  and  the  other  applications 
which  are  pending  before  him,  the  financial 
condition  of  the  appUcant  and  the  other  re- 
sources avaUable  to  it;  the  nature,  extent, 
and  gravity  of  its  problems  Incident  to  deseg- 
regation; and  such  other  factors  as  he  finds 
relevant. 

Payments 

"Sec.  406.  Payments  pursuant  to  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  title  may  be  made 
(after  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
previously  made  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments) In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  In  such  instaUments.  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine. 

Suits  by  the  Attorney  General 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral receives  a  complaint  In  writing — 

"(1)  signed  by  a  parent  or  group  of  par- 
ents to  the  effect  that  his  or  their  minor 
children,  as  members  of  a  class  of  persons 
slmUarly  situated,  are  being  deprived  by  a 
school  board  of  the  equal  protection  of  tlie 
laws,  or 

"  (2)  signed  by  an  Individual,  or  his  parent. 
to  the  effect  that  he  has  been  denied  ad- 
mission to  or  not  permitted  to  continue  In 
attendance  at  a  public  college  by  reason  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  and 
the  Attorney  Generic  beUeves  the  oomplaint 
la  meritorious  and  certifies  that  the  signer  or 
signers  of  such  complaint  are  unable.  In  his 
Judgment,  to  initiate  and  maintain  appro- 
priate legal  proceedings  for  relief  and  that 
the  Institution  of  an  action  wlU  materially 


further  the  orderly  achievement  of  deseg- 
regation In  public  education,  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized,  after  giving  notice  of 
such  complaint  to  the  appropriate  school 
board  or  college  authority  and  after  certify- 
ing that  he  is  satisfied  that  such  board  or 
authority  has  had  a  reasonable  time  to  ad- 
just the  conditions  aUeged  in  such  com- 
plaint, to  institute  for  or  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  a  clvU  action  In  any  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States 
against  such  parties  and  for  such  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  and  such  court  shaU 
have  and  shall  exercise  Jurisdiction  of  pro- 
ceedings instituted  pursuant  to  this  section, 
provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  empower 
any  official  or  court  of  the  United  States  to 
issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  raclai 
balance  in  any  school  by  requiring  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  or  students  from  one 
school  to  another  or  one  school  district  to 
another  In  order  to  achieve  such  raclai  bal- 
ance, or  otherwise  enlarge  the  existing  power 
of  the  court  to  Insure  compliance  with  con- 
stitutional standards.  The  Attorney  General 
may  implead  as  defendants  such  additional 
parties  as  are  or  become  necessary  to  the 
grant  of  effective  relief  hereunder. 

"(b)  The  Aittomey  General  may  deem  a 
person  or  persons  unable  to  initiate  and 
maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  when  such  person  or  persons  are 
imable,  either  directly  or  through  other  in- 
terested {persons  or  organizations,  to  bear  the 
expense  of  the  litigation  or  to  obtain  effective 
legal  representation;  or  whenever  he  Is  satis- 
fied that  the  institution  of  such  litigation 
would  Jeopardlise  the  personal  safety,  em- 
ployment, or  economic  standing  of  such  per- 
son or  persons,  their  famUles,  or  their  prop- 
erty. 

"(c)  The  term  'parent',  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion Includes  any  person  standing  In  loco 
parentis.  A  'complaint'  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion Is  a  writing  or  document  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1001.  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

"Sec.  408.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  un- 
der this  HUe  the  United  States  shaU  t>e 
liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 

"Sec.  409.  Nothing  in  this  tlUe  shaU  affect 
adversely  the  right  of  any  person  to  sue  for 
or  obtain  relief  in  any  court  against  dis- 
crimination in  pubUc  education. 

"Sec.  410.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  pro- 
hibit classficatlon  and  assignment  for  rea- 
sons other  than  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin." 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA  VA- 
CATED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  recognizing  the  able 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  be 
vacated.  I  have  been  informed  that  he  is 
in  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  at  this  time  and  that  important 
amendments  are  pending.  He  has  noti- 
fied the  leadership  to  vacate  his  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes,  and  with  the  time 
to  expire  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


call 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  c  lerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 

the  roll.  I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aslt  unanimous  consent  thatj  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  f  EN- 
ATOR     PROXMIRE     ON    MONpAY 

NEXT  i 

Bylr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirk)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Resi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  otlock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  4iodi- 
fled  to  provide  for  an  adjourmnait|  until 
11  aja.  tomorrow.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  I»re8i- 
dent,  I  am  authorized  by  the  majority 
leader  to  announce  that  If  the  Sfenate 
completes  action  today  cm  S.  1557,  the 
unfinished  business,  there  is  a  good 
likelihood  that  the  Senate  will  go  ova: 
until  Monday  next,  in  which  c^ae  the 
order  which  has  Just  been  Miterefl  will 
be  vacated.  ' 

I  sxiggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thq  clerk 
will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  ^  call 
the  roH.  I 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  [I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ontered. 


precepts  upon  which  our  nation  was  found- 
ed, including  the  most  cherished  freedoms 
and  Ubertles  of  the  Individual,  in  the  cur- 
rent framework  of  a  highly  advanced  and 

technological  society. 

In  addition.  Senator  Mansfuld  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  Mr. 
ScQTT,  have  authorized  me  to  state  that 
these  objectives  have  the  support  of  the 
joint  leadership  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  staff  paper  explaining  the 
project  entitled  "Federalism  '76 — A  Sys- 
tematic Evaluation  of  Our  American 
Federalism"  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  usual  pro- 
cedure.     ^^^^     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALX. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  GuaNsv  when  he 
introduced  S.  1613  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmuos  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  S.  1614  are  printed  in  the 
Recoeo  under  Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions. ) 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuaoicK)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 

Pkopossd    Lboislation    an    Commemoration 

or  THX  BicKNTumiAi,  or  thx  Amibican/ 

Rkvolutiom 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Ansertean 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Com  mission,  sub- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  stnidng  of  medals  la  ootn- 
memoratlon  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
American  BevoluOon  (with  aocompanjrlng 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Bousing,  and  Urban  Affalia. 
Pboposxd  Customs  Port  8«cu«rrr  Act  or  1971 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
submitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslaUon 
to  increase  the  security  and  protection  of 
Imported  merchandise  and  merchandise  lot 
export  at  ports  of  entry  In  the  United  States 
from  loss  or  damage  as  a  result  of  crimliuil 
and  corrupt  practloee,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTINO  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT:  "FEDERALISM 
'76— A  SYSTEMATIC  EVALUATION 
OF  OUR  AMERICAN  FEDERAL- 
ISM" 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  qs  part 
of  the  bicentennial  commemoration,  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  Presidett,  has 
approved  a  project  to  provide  for  *  com- 
prehensive, systematic  review  oC  fed- 
eralism. As  envisioned,  the  project  would 
involve  wide  participation  by  cltlzeos,  ex- 
perts, and  public  offtdals. 

This  endeavor  would  emphaslsie  the 
American  heritage,  and  the  lmp<^rtance 
of  shared  responsibilities  of  all  levels  of 
Government — national.  State,  and  local. 
The  distinguished  majority  leiufcr,  Mr. 
Mansfikld,  has  said  that — 

A  project  of  this  nature  can  be  very  worth- 
while to  re-establish  and  re-ldentlf  y  the  baslo 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-97) 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuHDrcK)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the 
President  oi^  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  tisuismit  herewith  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  fw  the  calen- 
dar year  1969. 

RiCHABO  NncoN. 
Thi  Whiw  Housi.  Apra  22. 1971. 


PimTONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  AOTINO  PRB3IDXNT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuBDicK) : 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oommorce: 

"HOTTSB  RaBOLxmoH  No.  1006 
"A   resolution    relating   to   the  new  driver 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  United  States;  pertaining 
to  the  quallfloatlons  for  operators  of  motor 
vehltdes  used  In  and  for  farm  and  mxb 
oi>eratlons;    petitioning  the   Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportatloai  to  r»- 
tract  and  recede  such  oppnmAvt  regula- 
tions; and  directing  distribution 
"Whenas.  the  eoonomy  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  la  dependant  to  a  large  «rt«ot 
upon  agriculture;  and 

"Whereas,  transportation  la  vital  to  agri- 
cultural pioducUon,  and  more  speclflcslly 
the  operation  of  trucks  and  other  motor 
vehicles  is  an  indispensable  part  of  today's 
mechanized  system  of  farming  and  ranching; 

"Whereas,  the  agriculture  segment  of  ths 
economy  continues  to  face  a  dlmlnlahlng 
labor  supply  and  It  Is  difBcuIt  for  the  em- 
ploying farmer  and  rancher  to  hire  tadlvW- 
uals,  let  alone  thoee  poaseeelng  certain  sge 
and  phyBlcal  quallflcatlons  as  required  by  the 
new  driver  regulations  for  farm  truck  opera- 

tors;  and  ,,  ^ <-i.-4«i. 

"Whereas,  part  391  of  the  Motor  Oarrtw 

Safety   Regulations   of   the   United   SUtes, 

Title  4fl.  would  prove  to  be  an  intolerable  ana 

oppressive   burden   upon   the   fani^  mm 

ranching  industry  and  these  regulatlonsMe 

far  beyond  what  is   neceesary  and  I^oP*- 

••Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  How 

of  RepreeenUtlvee  of  the  let  Session  of  tn« 

33rd  Oklahoma  legislature:  t^,^^. 

"Section  1.  The  Secretly  of  the  D»P«r 

ment  of  Traneportatlon  Is  ""Pec^^'y  .S!?!h 

to  retract  and  recede  thoee  regulations  ^ 

require  tarmm.  ranchers  and  <:»etomtim 

<^tors  to  employ  within  *»»«»'  "IJJ?*^ 

btiaineesee  individuals  who  are  t^*^;;^ 

years  of  ag.  or  over  and  who  »«,o*^™ 

qualified  to  operate  motor  vehicles  in  aocora 

ance  to  said  regulations.  - 

"Section  2.  Duly  authenticated  copies  « 

thUReeolutlon  shall  be  distributed  to: 

"1.  Each  member  of  the  OUUionjA  Con- 
gresBlonal  Delegation; 
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"2.  The  Presiding  Officers  of  the  United 
g^ittcs  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives; 

ftnd 
"3.  The  8ecret(U7  of  the  Department  of 

TrtniroorUtlon." 

A  lolttt  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Connecticut;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senatk  Joint  RESOLtinoN  86 
"Basolutlon  ratifying  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  extending  the  rlj^t  to 
vote  to  citizens  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
oldsr 

"Resolved  by  this  Assembly: 
•■Whereas,  the  Nlnety-eeoond  Congreas  of 
the  United  States  of  America  at  its  First 
SMslon,  in  both  houses,  by  a  constitutional 
msjorlty  of  two-thirds  thereof,  has  made 
the  following  proposition  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  In  the  follow- 
ing words,  to  wit: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtlvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtce,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
wlMQ  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submlulon  by  the 
Ocmgress: 

'•  "Abticle  — 

■  'SBCnON  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

"  SEC.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
•ntcrce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.'    

•■BE  IT  RESOLVED  BT  THE  GENERAL 
AflSEMBLT  OP  THE  STATE  OP  OONNEOTI- 
CDT: 

••That  the  said  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  ratified;  and  be  it  further 

"RESOLVED: 

•That  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
ReptesenUtivea  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  of  the 
Cnlted  States." 

VtOK  VXTEajHART  BIOLOODSS  LABORA^TOBT,  AMIS, 
IOWA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
for  printing  in  the  Rccord  and  apiM-o- 
priate  reference  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  lowB.  Legislature  relating  to  the 
U8DA  Veterinary  Biologies  Laboratory 
at  Ames,  Iowa. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  v.hich  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  reads  as  follows  : 
SiNATi  CoKcinaxNT  RtsoLtmoM  84 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Veterinary  Biologies  Division 
Laboratory  situated  at  Ames,  Iowa,  is  ideaUy 
located  in  the  feed  grains  and  Uveetock 
center  of  the  United  States  and  adjacent  to 
the  National  Animal  Disease  Laboratory  and 
the  Veterinary  College  of  Iowa  State  Uni- 
venlty;  and 

Whereas,  the  suoceesful  continuation  and 
coordination  of  Its  work  is  vitally  important 
to  the  basic  industry  of  Iowa,  and  the  Kmb 
of  the  employment  of  some  one  hundred 
persons  with  a  payroll  of  one  million  dollars 
winuaUy  would  be  a  severe  economic  depres- 
sant to  the  city  of  Ames  and  the  state  of 
Iowa;  and 

^ereas,  recent  news  articles  have  r*- 
P*ted  on  the  poaslbtUty  of  transferring  the 
"eoratory  from  Ames.  Iowa,  to  Fort  Detriok, 


Maryland,  which  follows  by  only  two  years 
a  proposal  to  move  this  facility  to  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  now  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
concurring,  That  the  General  Assembly  de- 
plores and  opposes  any  plan  or  proposal  to 
move  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Veterinary  Biologies  Division  Lab- 
oratory from  its  present  looatlon  in  Ames, 
Iowa;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  directed  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  combined 
with  the  General  Assembly's  expression  of 
appreciation  for  efforts  In  this  regard  be  di- 
rected to  the  Iowa  delegation  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  to  the  Govonor  of 
Iowa. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  Mr.  Jackson),  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, without  amendment : 

S.  1309.  A  blU  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (Rept.  No.  92-76). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  860.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  (Rept.  No.  92-76). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMnTEE 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  16  flag  and  general  offi- 
cers in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force.  I  ask  ttmt  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

In  addition,  I  report  favorably  2,750 
appointments  and  promotions  in  the 
Army  in  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
and  818  appointments  in  the  Navy  in 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  and  be- 
low. Since  these  names  have  already 
been  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BtTRDicK).  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as 
follows) : 

In  the  Air  Forck 

Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Moore,  when  retired, 
to  lieutenant  genera!: 

Maj.  General  George  J.  Bade,  to  be  as- 
signed to  positions  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President,  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

INTHX  AXMT 

Maj.  Gen.  Berton  Everett  l^lvy.  Jr..  when 
retired,  to  general; 

Maj.  Gen.  Vernon  Price  Mock,  when  re- 
tired, to  lieutenant  general: 

Maj.  Gen.  Harry  Jacob  Lemley,  Jr..  when 
retired,  to  lieutenant  general; 

tlaj.  Gen.  William  Pelham  Tarborotigh, 
when  retired,  to  lieutenant  general; 

Maj.  Gen.  Beverley  Evans  Powell,  when 
retired,  to  lieutenant  general; 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Clinton  Taber,  to  be 
assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance   and 


responsibility  designated  by  the  President. 
to  lieutenant  general; 

Maj.  Oen.  Richard  Thomas  Cassldy,  to  be 
assigned  to  a  position  of  importance  and 
responslbUlty  designated  by  the  President. 
to  lieutenant  general; 

Maj.  Oen.  Robert  Bdmondston  Coflln,  to 
be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President, 
to  lieutenant  general; 

In  the  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  Turner  P.  Caldwell.  Jr..  when 
retired  to  vice  admiral; 

Vice  Adm.  Isaac  C.  Kldd,  Jr..  while  serving 
In  commands  and  other  duties  of  great  im- 
portance and  responsibility  determined  by 
the  President,  to  admiral; 

In  the  Mahine  Corps 

Lt.  Oen.  Louis  B.  Robertshaw.  when  re- 
tired, to  lieutenant  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Prederlck  E.  Leek,  when  retired, 
to  lieutenant  general; 

Maj.  Gen.  Ormond  R.  Simpson,  while  serv- 
ing in  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  to  lieutenant 
general;  and 

Maj.  Gen.  EJarl  E.  Anderson,  while  serving 
in  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  to  lieutenant  general. 

<For  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk,  see  the  end  of  Senate 
proceedings  on  March  29,  1971,  and 
April  14,  1971.) 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  res(4u- 
tions  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GURNEY; 
S.  1613.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National  La- 
bor Relaitions  Act  to  achieve  certain  reforms, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
PaotJTT,  Mr.  BsAix,  Mr.  BKKNrrr.  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Holdings,  Mr.  McOee, 
Mr,  Pastorx,  Mr.  Pbrct,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.    Metcalt,    Mr.    Schwxikzr,   Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  1614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  and  broaden  existing 
programs  to  provide  financial  assistance  in 
the  construction  and  expansion  of  schools 
of  nursing,  to  Improve  the  quality  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bub- 
dick,  Mr.  DoLX,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  GtmNUT,  Mr.  HcMPHwrr, 
Mr.   Kennedy.   Mr.    McQovexn,    Mr. 
MclNTTRX.   Mr.   M066,   Mr.   Nelson. 
Mr.  RAifDOLPB.  Mr.  Spauucan,  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  1615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  provide  income  tax  sim- 
plification, reform,  and  relief  for  small  busi- 
ness. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  1616.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Robert  and 
Alice  Martin.  Referred  to  the  Committee  an 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER; 
S.  1617.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  2771  of  title 
10.  United  States  Oode,  relating  to  fljial  set- 
tlement of  accoimts  of  deceased  members  of 
the  armed  forces.  Referred  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  8PARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Town)  (by  request) : 
8. 1618.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  revenue 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  afford 
them  broad  discretion  In  carrying  out  com- 
munity development  activities  and  to  help 
States  and  localities  to  improve  tlielr  de- 
cisionmaking and  management  capabilities. 
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Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  H^m 
Ing  EUid  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENTSKN :  ' 

8.  1819.  A  bin  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  program  for  ftood 
prevention  and  other  purposes  In  the  lt)wer 
RJo  Grande  Basin,  Texas,  to  enhance  and 
stabilize  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  area. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  ' 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  1620.  A  bill  to  amend  part  II  of  thk  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  in  order  to  completely 
exempt  certain  farm  vehicles  from  the! pro- 
visions thereof.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce;  and 

S.  1621.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zeaalda 
Magtlbay.    Referred    to    the    Committed    on 

the  Judiciary.       

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1622.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  CruzlSan 
chez-Oarcla.    his   wife,   Maria   Benllda  Leal 
de  Sanchez,  and  their  children,  Danleljsan 
Chez-Leal  and  Adela  Sanchez-Leal.  Refprred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By   Mr.    BENNETT    (for   hlmse 
Jordan   of   Idaho.   Mr.  Hbus: 
Hansen,   Mr.   Fannin.  Mr.  O 
and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  1633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  ^ 
rlty  Act  to  require  employers  to  make  all  ap- 
proved basic  health  care  plan  avallaqle  to 
their  employees,  to  provide  a  family  health 
Insurance  plan  for  low-Income  famlU^  not 
covered  by  an  employer's  basic  healt 
plan,  to  facilitate  provision  of  health  s 
to  beneficiaries  of  the  family  health 
ance  plan  by  health  maintenance  on., 
tlona,  by  prohibiting  State  law  Interference 
with    such    organizations    providing    such 
services,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1624.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Law 
Koch;  and 

S.  1625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marl 
vaclon  Olmedo.  Referred  to  the  Com 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  aid  Mr. 
Weicksk)  :  I 

S.  1626.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected  ktoyor 
and  City  Council  for  the  District  of  Commbla, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  tha  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Coliunbla.    I 
By  Mr.  CANNON:  | 

S.  1627.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  thejSoclal 
Security  Act  to  Increase  the  annual  amount 
Individuals  are  permitted  to  earn  without 
suffering  deductions  from  the  Insiirance 
benefits  payable  to  them  under  sue 
and 

S.  1628.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  th 
Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $70.40 
the  minimum  monthly  Insurance  bene 
able  thereunder.  Referred  to  the  Co 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUTE: 

8.   1629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alrp     

Airways  Development  Act  of  1970  In  ofder  to 
make  American  Samoa  and  the  Trt^t  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  eligible  ffcr  cer- 
tain assistance  under  such  Act.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce:   and    ^ 

S.  1630.  A  bill  to  restore  the  wartime  rec- 
ognition of  certain  FUlplno  veterans  of  World 
War  II  to  entitle  them  to  those  benefits, 
rights,  and  privileges  which  resxilt  fro<n  such 
recognition.  Referred  to  the  OommHttee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    McGOVERN    and    Mr.    HAT- 
PIKLD   (for  themselves,  Mr.  Eaglk- 
TON.  and  Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  1631.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance!  to  de- 
fense workers  whose  employment  has  been 
adversely   affected   by   the    transltlo*    to    a 
peace-time  economy.  Referred  to  thi  Com- 
mittee on  Penance.  i 
By  Mr  THURMOND :  I 
8.  1632.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Intemjil' Rev- 
enue  Code  of   1954   to  Increase,   In  eertaln 
cases,  the  deduction  allowable  for  expenses 
Incurred  In  providing  care  for  certain  de- 
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pendents.    Referred   to   the    Committee    on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1633.  A  bUl  to  provide  back  pay  to  Fed- 
eral employees  whose  positions  are  incor- 
rectly classified.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  1634.  A  bUl  to  designate  a  certain  route 
on  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  between  Omaha,  Nebr., 
and  Sacramento,  Calif.,  as  the  Golden  Spike 
Highway.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works;  and 

S.  1635.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4107  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pay  differentials  for  evening, 
night,  weekend,  and  holiday  work  performed 
by  nurses  employed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  McGEE  (by  request)  : 
S.  1636.  A  bin  to  estabUsh  a  Federal  wage 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  pay  of 
certain  employees  of  the  Government.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1637.  A  bin  to  establish  uniform  stand- 
ards  and   procedures   for    Government    ad- 
visory committees.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erich  Hess. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.   1639.   A  bUl   to  provide   an   additional 
period  of  time  for  review  of  the  basic  na- 
tional raU  passenger  system;  to  postpone  for 
6  months  the  date  on  which  the  National 
Railroad     Passenger     Corporation     Is     au- 
thorized to  contract  for  provision  of  Inter- 
city rail  passenger  service;   to  postpone  for 
6  months  the  date  on  which  the  Corpora- 
tion Is  required  to  begin  providing  Intercity 
rail  passenger  service,  and   for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 
S.  1640.  A  bin  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving 
on  extended  active  duty  may  acquire  a  new 
principal  residence.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

S.  1613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  achieve  certain 
reforms,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce today  a  biU  to  correct  several  of  the 
most  flagrant  abuses  of  union  power  now 
prevalent  on  the  American  industrial 
scene. 

My  bill  is  aimed  at  reaching  these 
abuses  by  redirecting  the  course  of  deci- 
sions by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  courts  on  secondary  boy- 
cotts, recognition  picketing  and  jurisdic- 
tional strikes. 

As  we  review  the  history  of  the  provi- 
sions of  present  law  covered  by  this  bill, 
we  see  a  very  familiar  i>attem.  It  is  a 
pattern  which  has  marked  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  since  its  earliest 
days  in  the  1930's.  It  is  the  inability,  the 
unwillingness,  the  refusal — call  it  what 
you  will — of  the  NLRB  to  follow  the  law 
as  it  is  written,  to  honor  the  intent  of 
Congress,  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
legislate. 
When  Congress  amended  the  Wagner 


Act  by  passing  the  Taft-Hartley  law  in 
1947.  history  shows  that  few  concerns 
demanded  more  attention  than  boycotts, 
picketing  and  jurisdictional  disputes. 
Twelve  years  later,  when  Congress  again 
amended  the  law  by  passing  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffln  Act.  it  was  substantially  a 
response  to  a  public  outcry  against 
abuses  in  the  areas  of  secondary  boycotts 
and  blackmail  picketing.  Now  here  we 
are,  Mr.  President,  12  more  years  after 
Congress  thought  it  had  spoken  to  the 
Labor  Board  in  plain  and  direct  terms. 
And  what  do  we  find?  We  find  that  the 
NLRB  has  again  proven  its  long-estab- 
lished capacity  to  write  the  law  rather 
than  read  it,  its  capacity — indeed.  It 
would  seem  at  times,  its  purpose— to 
evade  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  terms  of  this  legis- 
lation speak  for  themselves,  and  I  will 
not  undertake  here  any  exhaustive  anal- 
ysis of  its  provisions,  nor  any  lengthy 
recital  of  the  cases  that  call  for  the 
corrective  steps  it  prescribes.  I  will,  how- 
ever, cite  just  a  few  of  the  developmojts 
and  conditions  that  commend  this  legis- 
lation   to    the    early    attention   of  the 

Qaviq  fa 

When  Congress  passed  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  in  1947,  it  banned  the 
secondary  boycott  outright.  Very  quickly, 
however,  the  NLRB  carved  out  some 
major  loopholes  in  the  congressional 
directive. 

These  were  exploited  and  expanded  in 
a  long  series  of  decisions  that  virtually 
nullified  the  boycott  prohibition.  The 
public,  and  Congress,  responded  to  these 
abuses  by  closing  the  major  loopholes 
with  passage  of  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act 

in  1959 

But  the  NLRB  would  not  be  denied: 
since  1959  it  has  been  busy  devising  new 
loopholes  in  the  boycott  ban.  To  illus- 
trate, even  though  Congress  outlawed  all 
secondary  coercion,  the  Board  permits 
boycott  pressure  against  managerial 
personnel.  It  has  created  a  new  loophole 
for  consiuner  picketing.  It  has  gone  so 
far  as  a  holding  that  a  retailer  who  sells 
another's  product  may  be  boycotted  on 
the  odd  theory  that  he  is  somehow  the 
producer  of  that  product.  The  so-called 
common  situs  loophole  has  also  been 
refined  and  expanded  by  the  Board. 
Recently,  the  Board  brought  to  fruition 
another  novel  theory  under  which  boy- 
cotting is  sanctioned  where  a  union 
object  is  said  to  be  the  "preservation  ot 
work  for  a  particular  bargaining  ui^t. 
Thus,  despite  the  law's  ban  on  boycotts 
and  "hot-cargo"  restrictions.  Board 
rulings  now  permit  secondary  pressure  to 
prevent  such  practices  as  the  installation 
of  prefabricated  materials  at  construc- 
tion sites. 

The  legislation  Introduced  today.  Mr. 
President,  is  designed  to  correct  all  these 
abuses  and  restore  the  boycott  ban  to 
its  full  effect. 

As  to  recognition  picketing,  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  tiie  NLRB  has  (»rv^ 
out  two  major  loopholes  in  the  1959  law^ 
That  statute  made  it  an  unfair  la^r 
practice  to  picket  for  recognition  iDSle&a 
of  using  the  law's  elections  procedure. 
The  Board  has  repeatedly  failed  to  hoMr 
the  law's  requirement  that  an  election 
petition  be  filed  within  30  days  fter 
picketing  begins  at  a  plant  which  1b  w» 
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unionized.  Also,  where  picketing  of  an 
unorganized  plant  is  clearly  designed  to 
force  recognition  of  a  union  the  em- 
ployees have  not  chosen,  the  Board 
nevertheless  permits  such  conduct — on 
the  threadbare  theory  that  the  pickets 
are  merely  "publicizing"  the  absence  of 
a  union  contract. 

This  legislation  corrects  these  mis- 
constructions, Mr.  President,  and  restores 
full  effectiveness  to  the  congressional 
ban  on  blackmail  picketing. 

In  commenting  on  this  legislation. 
Ml'.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
criticism  of  NLRB  decisions  in  these  and 
a  wide  variety  of  other  areas  of  the  law 
must  also  be  shared  by  the  courts.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  to  the  Senate  on  that 
subject  at  another  time,  when  I  shall 
comment  on  Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
this  field.  However,  the  NLRB  is  the  trier 
of  the  case  and  the  finder  of  the  facts. 
It  is  the  agency  to  whose  so-called 
expertise  the  courts  invariably  defer. 
It  is  the  agency  to  which  Congress  gives 
direct  instructions  in  the  statute.  It  is 
obviously  the  agency  to  which  we  should 
address  our   corrective  measures  first. 

The  third  area  encompassed  by  this 
legislation,  Mr.  President — jurisdictional 
strikes— touches  upon  statutory  interpre- 
tations by  the  Supreme  Court  and  a 
statutory  assignment  given  to  the  NLRB. 
The  law  makes  it  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice to  strike  over  a  work  assignment, 
unless  the  assignment  defies  an  NLRB 
order  of  certification.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  directed  the  Board  to  decide 
whether  the  striking  imion  is  entitled 
to  do  the  disputed  work.  This  under- 
taking by  the  Board  is  invariably  a  pro- 
tracted matter,  and  the  strike  is  allowed 
to  continue  while  the  Board  tries  to  re- 
solve the  question  of  who  should  do  the 
work. 

The  amendment  presented  today  would 
resolve  this  conflict.  The  Board  would 
no  longer  try  to  decide  which  union  was 
entiUed  to  disputed  work  but  would  con- 
centrate instead  on  whether  the  work  as- 
signment violated  any  outstanding  NLRB 
order  or  certification.  Unions  fearing  in- 
cursions on  their  jurisdictions  would  be 
able  to  use  the  act's  peaceful  elections 
procedures  to  answer  such  concerns.  And 
the  amendment  permits  the  same  prompt 
injunctive  relief  against  jurisdictional 
strikes  as  is  now  available  in  cases  of 
secondary  boycotts  and  recognition 
picketing. 

Mr.  President,  all  these  amendments 
merit  the  early  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1613 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Lat>or  Rela- 
tions Act  to  achieve  certain  reforms,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
m»y  be  cited  as  the  "National  Labor  Rela- 
ttona  Amendments  of  1971". 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Section  8(b)(4)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  (20  UJ9.0.  158(b) 
'*) )  18  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  after  the  word  "employed" 
In  clause  (l)  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "as  an 
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officer,   manager,   supervisor,   agent   or   em- 
ployee"; 

(2)  Inserting  the  words  "directly  or  In- 
directly" and  a  comma  Immediately  after 
the  clause  designation  "(II)": 

(3)  striking  out  the  words  "or  restrain"  In 
clause  (11)  of  such  section  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "restrain,  or  picket"; 

(4)  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  clause  (U)  (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  any  strike,  picketing  or  refusal  to 
perform  services  or  any  Inducement  or  threat 
thereof,  causing  or  Intended  to  cause  any 
employer  to  cease  or  refrain  from  using.  In- 
stalling, handling,  purchasing,  leasing,  or 
selling  materials,  machinery,  products,  or 
services  from  other  persons,  or  to  impoee,  or 
refrain  from  imposing,  upon  customers, 
shippers,  or  suppliers  particular  methods  of 
delivery  or  distribution,  shall  not  constitute 
In  any  circumstances  a  primary  strike  or 
primary  picketing.  Irrespective  of  any  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  or  asserted 
work  Jurisdiction  claims,  but  shall  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  this  subsection; "; 

(5)  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  word 
"picketing"  in  the  last  proviso  of  such  para- 
graph (4)  the  following;  ",  Irrespective  of 
whether  such  picketing  appears  to  be  ad- 
dressed only  to  consiimers,  solely";   and 

(6)  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
such  section  8(b)  (4)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following  new  pro- 
viso: "Provided  further.  That  when  employ- 
ees of  the  employer  with  whom  the  labor 
organization  has  a  dispute  perform  services 
at  the  same  premises  as  employees  of  one  or 
more  other  employers,  picketing  of  the  com- 
mon situs  shall  be  deemed  lawful  only  if  ( 1 ) 
such  picketing  is  limited  to  times  when  em- 
ployees of  the  employer  with  whom  the  labor 
organization  has  a  dispute,  are  present;  (2) 
such  picketing  Is  limited  to  places  reason- 
ably close  to  the  work  station  of  such  em- 
ployer's employees;  (3)  such  picketing  clear- 
ly discloses  that  the  dispute  Is  with  such 
employer;  (4)  such  picketing  Is  not  carried 
on  at  an  entrance  reserved  for  employees 
of  persons,  other  than  such  employer;  and  (6) 
the  employer  does  not  maintain  separate 
premises  where  the  employees  involved  in 
the  dispute  regularly  report  and  at  which 
picketing  may  lawfuUy  be  conducted;". 

(b)  Section  8(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  sentence:  "For  the  purposes  of  the 
second  proviso  of  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section the  term  'produced'  shall  not  Include 
handling,  packaging,  sulvertlslng.  or  distri- 
buting the  original  product." 

Sec.  3.  Section  8(b)  (7)  of  the  NaUonal  La- 
bor Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(b)(7))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(7)  to  strike  or  picket,  or  to  cause  to  be 
struck  or  picketed,  or  to  threaten  any  such 
action  against  any  establishment  where  such 
labor  organization  Is  not  the  currently  cer- 
tified or  lawfully  recognized  representative 
of  the  persons  employed  therein  If  an  object 
thereof  is  forcing  or  requiring  an  employer 
to  recognize  or  deal  with  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  to  change  or  affect  wages,  hours,  or 
other  working  conditions  in  such  establish- 
ment or  elsewhere  or  forcing  or  requiring 
the  employees  of  an  employer  to  accept  or 
select  such  labor  orgranlzation  as  their  col- 
lective bargaining  representative.  Nothing  In 
this  paragraph  (7)  shall  be  construed  to 
permit  any  act  which  would  otherwise  be  an 
unfair  labor  practice  under  this  section 
8(b)." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  10(k)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  VB.C.  160(k) )  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  Whenever  It  is  charged  that  any  per- 
son has  engaged  in  an  unfair  labor  practice 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  4(D)  of 
section  8(b) .  the  Board,  the  General  Counsel, 
or  the  regional  crfBcer  to  whom  the  charge 
has  been  referred,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  em- 
powered and  directed  to  suspend  any  pro- 


ceedings begun  under  section  10(1)  or  sec- 
tion 10(b).  if  the  parties  submit  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  matter  has  been  settled, 
or  that  the  person  charged  has  discontinued 
the  conduct  upon  which  the  charge  was 
based,  and  Is  pursuing  whatever  remedy  may 
be  available  to  him  under  a  method  or  agree- 
ment for  settling  the  matter  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  affected  employers  and  the 
employees  (or  their  representatives)  to  whom 
the  work  has  been  assigned." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10(1)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(C)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(C)  or 
(D)"  and  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
of  such  section. 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself.  Mi. 
Prottty,  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.   Schweiker.    Mr.   Stevens, 
and  Mr.  Young  ^ : 
S.  1614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  broad- 
en existing  programs  to  provide  financial 
assistance  in  the  construction  and  ex- 
pansion of  schools  of  nursing,  to  improve 
the  quality  of  such  schools,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

trUBBOiO   EDUCATION   ACT   OT    1071 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing for  myself  and  Senator 
Prouty  and  Senators  J.  Glenn  Beall. 
Wallace  P.  Bennett,  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
Ernest  P.  Hollings,  Gale  W.  McGee, 
Frank  E.  Moss,  Lee  Metcalf,  John  O. 
Pastore,  Charles  H.  Percy,  Richard  8. 
Schweiker,  Ted  Stevens,  and  Milton 
R.  YouNO,  the  "Nursing  Education  Act 
of  1971."  A  companion  measure  is  being 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  Ogden  Reid.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  help  overcome  the 
severe — perhaps  catastrophic — shortage 
of  nurses  in  the  Nation. 

If  we  are  to  fulfill  the  goal  of  provid- 
ing quality  health  care  to  the  American 
people,  we  need  a  balanced  program  of 
support  to  nursing  schools  and  nursing 
students.  If  we  require  them  only  to 
share  in  the  block  fimdlng  available  to 
all  health  professional  schools,  we  will 
not '  have  enough  nurses  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  essential  for  quality 
health  care.  For  this  reason,  I  expressed 
grave  concern  about  the  lack  of  separate 
nurse  training  funding  authorities  when 
I  introduced  the  administration's  Health 
Manpower  Assistance  Act  of  1971  (8. 
1183). 

Health  care  systems  cannot  operate — 
let  alone  expand  and  Improve — unless 
the  supply  of  such  key  well-prepared 
"manpower"  Is  Increased.  It  Is  well  rec- 
ognized that  critical  shorttiges  exist  In 
all  categories  of  health  personnel.  But 
the  situation  is  particularly  grave  in  the 
category  of  nursing  personnel.  There  is 
an  estimated  present  shortage  of  150.000 
among  the  total  of  850,000  nurses  now 
needed  and  In  1980  it  Is  projected  we  will 
need  220,000  more  nurses  than  are  avail- 
able according  to  the  statistics  furnished 
Congress  by  the  Health  Manpower  Bu- 
reau of  NIH.  This  compares  with  com- 
parable shortage  figures  for  doctors  of 
48,000  presentiy  and  a  projected  need  In 
1980  of  26,000. 

There  is  a  positive  relationship  be- 
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tween  the  availability  of  Federal  flian- 
cial  support  and  maintaining  ent-oll- 
ments  in  schools  of  nursing.  When!  the 
Cadet  Nurse  Corps  program  phased  out 
after  World  War  n,  enrollmenti  in 
schools  of  nursing  declined,  and  it  I  was 
not  until  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964 
that  the  trend  was  markedly  reversed. 
Prior  to  its  enactment,  129.269  students 
were  enrolled  in  schools  of  nursing.  In 
1970 — 6  years  after  Implementatioti  of 
the  Nurse  Training  Act — there  were  163,- 
743  enrolled  students  in  schools  of  nurs- 
ing, a  26.6-percent  increase.  Nurses  are 
a  national  resource  and  although  ekist- 
ing  programs  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance have  demonstrated  eflectiveneis,  it 
is  clear  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
to  meet  the  estimated  need  by  1980  gf  1.1 
mim<m  registered  nurses;  650,000  li- 
censed practical  nurses;  and  55^,000 
nurses  aides. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964|has 
done  much  to  increase  the  nurse  8i^)ply 
and  to  improve  and  expand  our  nursing 
schools,  but  more  needs  to  be  don0.  If 
we  are  to  improve  America's  health  jcare 
and  make  it  equally  available  to  all 
Americans,  we  must  have  an  adeouate 
supply  of  nursing  personnel. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  Nuising 
Education  Act  of  1971  provides: 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
tlOTi,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to 
capitation  formula  grants  to  sch( 
nursing  for  institutional  support 
basl.s  of  a  stipulated  s\mi  for  each 
Ing  graduate.  This  would  be  in  li^  of 
existing  authority  by  which  there] is  a 
single  appropriation  authorization!  for 
special  project  and  InstitutionalH-for- 
mula — grants  and  a  requirement  I  that 
funds  must  first  be  spent  by  HKV7  on 
special  projects  before  institutional  sup- 
port, in  this  way  failing  effectively  t4»  im- 
plement the  InstitutionEd  support  pro- 
gram. 

The  two  types  of  grants  serve  different 
purposes,  are  awarded  different  inatitu- 
tions,  and  therrfore  require  separateicon- 
sideration  and  authorizations  in  estab- 
lishing funding  levels.  I 

The  nursing  capitation  institutional 
formula  grant  on  the  basis  of  graduates 
is  patterned  upon  that  provided  li)  the 
administration's  Health  Manpower  As- 
sistance Act,  which  I  introduced  to  per- 
mit medical  schools  to  formulate  long- 
range  plans  and  to  reward  output  rather 
than  subsidize  input .  ] 

The  stipulated  sum  per  graduajte  is 
left  open  in  the  bill.  The  precise  (JoUar 
amount  would  be  determined  by  thejSen- 
ate  upon  the  basis  of  the  expert  testi- 
mony received  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  at  legislative  hearings.  It  if  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  exact  capitfiticHi 
amoimt  would  have  a  varied  impact  jupon 
the  percentage  of  operating  costs;  that 
would  be  covered  for  each  of  the  different 
schools — diploma,  baccalaureate,  aril  as- 
sociate degree — and  this  factor  would 
also  be  seriously  considered.  j 

SecOTid,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  authorize  to 
make  special  project  grants  to  nonprof- 
it agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions to  achieve  national  priority  ioals. 
such  as  increasing  education  oppoitimi- 
ties  for  disadvantaged  students  or  in- 
creasing   the    availability    of    pereortal 


health  services  In  an  effort  to  promote 
preventive  health  care. 

The  present  priority  requirement  re- 
quiring increased  enrollment  curtails  the 
potential  of  special  project  grants  to 
achieve  desired  objectives  among  com- 
peting- projects,  it  prevents  flexibility 
essential  to  balancing  enrollment  in- 
creases with  assistance  to  sound  pro- 
gram projects  of  schools  in  transition.  In 
financial  sti-aits,  or  in  other  difHculties 
which  make  it  extremely  difQcult  for 
them  to  increase  their  enrollment.  The 
bill  deletes  that  requirement.  Priority  is 
given  to  applications  for  special  project 
grants  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  merit  of 
the  proposed  project.  This  is  in  accord 
with  the  original  recommendations  of 
the  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  "Progress  in  Nurse 
Training— 1970." 

Third,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to 
make  financial  disaster  relief  grants  to 
schools  of  nursing,  with  appropriate  safe- 
guards, including  provision  for  full  fi- 
nancial disclosure. 

Fourth,  the  present  program  of  train- 
eeshdps  for  advanced  training  of  pro- 
fessional nursing  is  extended  without 
change.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  orig- 
inal recommendation  of  the  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the 
"Progress  of  Nurse  Training — 1970." 

Fifth,  the  present  construction  grsint 
authorities  are  extended  to  include  ad- 
ditional authority  for  guaranteed  loans 
and  3  percent  interest  subsidies — not  only 
to  schools  of  nursing  but  also  to  other 
nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions — and  also  to  provide  sepa- 
rate funding  authorizations.  This  broad- 
ened authority  is  also  patterned  upon 
S.  1183,  the  administration's  "Health 
Manpower  Assistance  Act." 

Also,  to  meet  the  original  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  the  "Progress  of  Nurse 
Training — 1970,"  support  is  extended  to 
assist  associate  degree  schools  of  nursing 
and  grants  are  allowed  of  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  construction  cost  in  lieu  of  the 
present  66%  percent  ceiling. 

Sixth,  the  existing  nursing  student 
scholarship  program  is  extended  for  3 
years  with  the  grant  amount  increased 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000  each. 

Seventh,  the  existing  nursing  student 
assistance  programs  are  liberalized  witii 
respect  to  maximum  loan  amounts  and 
repayment  terms. 

Forgiveness  for  nursing  student  loans 
is  now  authorized  at  a  rate  of  20  percent 
per  year  up  to  the  maximimi  amoimt  of 
the  loan  for  full-time  employment  In  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  in- 
stitution, including  neighborhood  health 
centers.  The  forgiveness  rate  is  increased 
by  the  bill  to  33 ',2  percent  per  year  for 
full-time  employment  in  an  area  defined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  a  health  care  shortage 
area.  The  bill  also  authorizes  Federal 
repajTnent  of  guaranteed  loans  to  nurs- 
ing students  in  exceptional  financial 
need  who  are  unable  to  complete  their 
studies. 

It  is  most  important  to  note  that 
where  nursing  students  are  unable  to 
secure  a  guaranteed  loan,  provision  for 
direct  loans  are  authorized.  I  would  hope 
that  guaranteed  loans  become  available, 


but  if  not,  direct  loans  will  assure  that 
no  deserving  student  cannot  achieve  his 
or  her  nursing  education. 

Eighth,  the  present  nurse  talent  search 
program,  which  I  authored  and  was 
enacted  in  1966  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Nurse  Training  Act,  is  broadened  to  in- 
clude potential  nursing  candidates  re- 
gardless of  age,  experience,  education, 
or  financial  need. 

I  understand  that  contracts  awarded 
thus  far  under  the  program  I  initiated 
have  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of 
this  kind  of  effort  and  support  in  idei- 
tifying  potential  nursing  candidates 
among  disadvantaged  youth,  a  previous- 
ly untapped  source,  and  enrolling  them 
in  nursing  educati(Hi  programs.  I  believe 
this  type  of  recruitment  could  be  equal- 
ly successful  with  other  groups  to  broad- 
en the  nurse  population  and  this  provi- 
sicai  is  similar  to  a  bill  I  introduced  in 
the  91st  Congress,  S.  1540;  among  them 
older  people,  other  cultural,  educaticmal, 
and  occupational  groups — including  in- 
active or  retired  nursing  personriel  total- 
ing 282,000  under  65 — should  be  en- 
couraged and  assisted  to  undertake  a 
second  caaeer  m  nursing.  Such  activities 
require  substantial  financial  assistance 
for  both  students  and  institutions  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  support  and  program 
flexibility. 

Quality  health  care  is  a  right  for  all 
Americans  and  tliis  bill  seeks  to  recog- 
nize the  crucial  role  played  by  nursing 
personnel  to  make  that  right  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  a£k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  the  bill  and 
the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ST7MMART  or  Major  Provisions  Nxnunfc 
Edttcation   Act   or    1&71 

1.  Authorizes  a  new  3-year  program  (IT 
"72  thru  FT  '74)  of  institutional  suppon 
grants  to  adiools  of  nursing  on  a  capitatton 
formula  of  a  Btlpxilated  amount  per  gradu- 
ate— the  exact  doUar  figure  to  be  determined 
by  Committee  upon  legislative  hearing  testi- 
mony. The  formula,  on  the  basis  of  graduates, 
Is  patterned  upon  the  "Health  Manpower 
Assistance  Act  of  1971." 

2.  Special  project  grants  are  authorl«d 
to  schools  of  ntirslng  and  non-profit  agen- 
cies, organizations  and  Institutions  to  achlew 
priority  goals  such  as  Increased  educational 
opportunltlee  Tar  disadvantaged  nursing  atu- 
denta.  Increased  supply  or  Improved  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  trained  numng 
personnel  or  promote  preventive  health  care. 

3.  Plnandal  disaster  reUef  grants  we 
authorized  for  schools  of  nursing,  whew 
necessary,  with  appropriate  safeguards,  In- 
cluding provision  for  full  financial  disclosure. 

4.  Extends  for  3  years  the  preeent  program 
of  tr&lneeBhlpe  for  advanced  training  of  pro- 
fessional nursing. 

5.  Extends  for  8  years  preeent  construc- 
tion grant  authorities;  broadened  to  include 
authority  for  guaranteed  loans  and  3%  In- 
terest subeldles,  patterned  upon  the  "Health 
Manpower  Assistance  Act  of  1971."  Support 
extended  to  assist  associate  degree  schocds  or 
nursing;  and  present  grant  celling  of  up  to 
M%%    of   oonstmctton   corte   Increased  to 

76%.  ^  ,  , 

6.  The  existing  nursing  student  scholar- 
ship program  is  extended  for  three  yesrs 
with  the  grant  amount  Increased  from  $2,000 
to    83,000. 

(a>  Existing  nurse  student  assistance  pro- 
grams liberalized  with  respect  to  maximum 
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loan  amounts   ($1,600  to  $2,600);    and  re- 
oayment  terms. 

(b)  Forgiveness  for  nursing  student  loans 
\s  authorized  at  a  rate  of  20  percent  per  year 
up  to  the  maximum  amount  of  the  loan  for 
fun-time  employment  In  a  public  or  non- 
nroflt  private  agencv  or  Institution,  Includ- 
IM  neighborhood  health  centers.  The  for- 
riveness  rate  Is  Increased  to  33»4  percent  per 
«ar  for  full-time  employment  In  an  area 
defined  by  the  secretary  of  HEW  as  a  health 
care  shortage  area. 

(c)  The  bill  also  authorizes  Federal  re- 
payment of  guaranteed  loans  for  nursing 
s^dents  In  exceptional  financial  need  who 
are  unable  to  complete  their  studies. 

(d)  Where  nursing  students  are  unable  to 
secure  a  guaranteed  loan,  provision  for  di- 
rect loans  Is  authorized. 

8.  Expands  present  Nurse  Talent  Search 
program  from  disadvantaged  youth  to  po- 
tential nursing  candidates  regardless  of  age, 
experience,  education,  or  financial  need  and 
eliminates  contract  limitation. 

9.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

S.  1614 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  and  broaden  existing  pro- 
grams to  provide  financial  assistance  In  the 
construction  and  expansion  of  schools  of 
nursing,  to  Improve  the  quality  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  It  enacted  by    the  Senate  and  House 

0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 

America  in  Congress  aasembled, 

short  tttus 

SicTioN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Nurse  Education  Act  of  1971". 
mXE  I— AMENDMENTS   TO    THE   NX7RSE 

TRAINING  ACT  OP  1964,  AS  AMENDED 

GIANTS   TOU  CONSTRUCTION    OF    SCHOOLS    OF 
NURSING 

Sic.  101.  (a)  The  heading  to  part  A  of 
title  vm  of  the  I»ubllc  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Part  A — Grants,  Loans,  and  Interrst 
Stthstdt  Patmknts  for  Schools  of 
Nursing 

"Subpart  I — Construction  Grants  to 
Schools  of  Nursing" 
(b)  Section  801(a)  of  auch  Act  Is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  $35,000,000"  and  In- 
nrtlng  In   Ueu   thereof   "$85,000,000",    and 

(B)  by  Inserting  Immedlat^y  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and 
tor  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years  such 
gums  as  may  be  neceesary". 

(c)(1)  Section  8Q2<a)  of  sucb  Act  U 
unended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"; 
aztd 

^B)  by  striking  oat  "1970"  toid  Inserting 
In  UeU  tliereof  "1973". 

(3)  Subsections  (b)  «ind  (c)  of  section 
803  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  sti4k- 
USg  out  "Surgeon  Ooneral"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

(3)  Section  802  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "this  part"  wher- 
ever It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "this  subpart". 

(d)  Subeectlon  (a)  of  section  808  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  owt  "66%  per 
"Jeatum"  wherever  It  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "75  per  centum". 

(e)  Sections  803  and  804  of  such  Act  are 
««ch  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "this  part"  wherever  It 
"Ppears  therein  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"rhlB  subpart";  and 

(3)  by  striking  Out  "Surgeon  General" 
Wherever  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
llfu  therjof  "Secretary". 


CONSTRTTCTION  loan  CtTARAKTEES  AND 
STTBSmT    PATICRNTS 

SRC.  102.  Part  A  of  title  Vm  of  mich  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  Inmiedlately 
after  section  804  the  following: 
"Subpart  II — Construction  Loan  Guarantees 
and  Interest  Subsidy  Payments 

"SBC.  805.  (a)  (1)  In  order  to  assist  public 
and  iKjnproftt  private  schools  of  nursing  to 
carry  out  needed  projects  for  the  moderniza- 
tion or  construction  of  facilities  for  such 
schools,  the  Secretary,  during  the  period  com- 
mencing July  1,  1971,  and  ending  June  30, 
1974,  may.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subpart,  guarantee  to  non-Pederal 
lenders  making  loans  to  such  schools  for 
such  projects,  payment  of  principal  of  and 
Interest  on  loans,  made  by  such  lenders, 
which  are  approved  under  this  subpart. 

"(b)  (1)  No  loan  guarantee  under  this  sub- 
part, with  respect  to  any  modernization  or 
oonstruotlon  project  may  apply  to  so  much 
of  the  principal  amount  thereof  as,  when 
added  to  the  amount  of  any  grant  under  sub- 
pert  I  with  respect  to  such  project,  exceeds 
90  per  centum  of  the  coet  of  such  project. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, shall  obtain  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  such  as- 
slRtance  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  this  sul^art  as  will  promote  efllclency  and 
economy  thereof. 

"Sec.  806.  (a)  For  each  project  for  which 
a  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  a  public  or  non- 
profit private  school  of  nursing  Is  sought 
imder  this  subpart,  there  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  an  application  by  such 
school.  Such  application  shall  (1)  set  forth 
all  of  the  data  and  Information  and  contain 
or  be  supported  by  all  the  assurances  re- 
qxilred  under  section  802  with  respect  to  ap- 
plications for  grants  under  subpart  I  of  this 
part,  and  (2)  contain  such  other  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subpart. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  approve  such  ap- 
plication only  If — 

"(1)  he  makes  the  findings  which  are  re- 
quired by  clauses  (1)  through  (5)  of  section 
802(b)  for  the  approval  of  projects  under 
subpart  I  of  this  part; 

"(2)  he  obtains  assurances  that  the  i^pU- 
cant  will  keep  such  records,  and  afl^ord  such 
access  thereto,  and  make  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require;  and 

"(3)  he  also  determines  that  the  terms, 
conditions,  maturity,  security  (If  any),  and 
schedule  and  amounts  of  repayments  with 
respect  to  the  loan  for  whl<di  a  guarantee 
Is  sought  are  stifflclent  to  protect  the  finan- 
cial Interests  of  the  United  State*  and  are 
otherwise  reasonable  and  In  accord  with 
regulations.  Including  a  determination  that 
the  rate  of  Interest  does  not  exceed  such 
percentum  per  annum  on  the  principal  obli- 
gation outstanding  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  reasonable,  taking  Into  account 
the  range  of  Interest  rate  prevailing  In  the 
private  market  for  similar  loans  and  the 
risks  assumed  by  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Amendment  of  an  approved  appli- 
cation shall  be  subject  to  approval  In  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  application. 

"  (d)  (1 )  In  the  case  of  any  loan  to  a  school 
of  nursing  under  this  subpart,  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
applicant  the  amount  of  any  payments  made 
pursuant  to  any  guarantee  of  such  loan 
under  this  subpart,  unless  the  Secretary  for 
good  cause  vcalves  Its  right  of  recovery,  and, 
upon  making  any  such  payment,  the  United 
States  shall  be  subrogated  to  all  of  the 
rights  of  the  recipient  of  the  payments  with 
respect  to  which  the  guarantee  was  made. 

"(2)  Guarantees  of  loans  to  schools  of 
nursing  under  this  subpart  shall  be  subject 
to  such  further  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  the  purposes  of  this  subpart  vsrlll 


be  achieved,  and,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  subsection  (e),  any  of  such  terms  and 
condMlons  may  be  modified  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  extent  determined  by  him  to 
be  nftfwwiy  or  proper  by  him  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  «<nnn«»ifti  Interests  of  the 
Uzxlted  States. 

"(e)  Any  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  a  school 
of  nursing  made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  this  subpart  shall  be  Incontestable  In 
the  hands  of  the  applicant  on  whose  behalf 
such  guarantee  Is  made,  and  as  to  any  per- 
son who  makes  or  oontracts  to  make  a  loan 
to  such  appllcanft  in  reliance  thereon,  exocfrt 
for  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the  part 
of  such  applicant  or  such  other  person. 
"PATMTNT  OF  TwixamaT  OK  GTTAaAimED  Loans 

"SRC.  807.  (a)  Sxihject  to  the  provlsloDS  of 
subeectlon  (b),  In  the  case  of  a  guarantee 
of  any  loan  to  a  school  of  nursing  under  this 
subpart  wltii  respect  to  any  project,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  pay,  to  ttie  holder  of  euoh  loan 
and  for  and  on  btfbalf  of  such  aobool 
amounts  sufllclent  to  reduce  by  8  pw 
centum  per  annum  'ttie  net  effective  Interest 
rate  otherwise  payable  on  such  loan.  Bach 
holder  of  a  loan,  to  a  sohooi  of  nursing, 
which  Is  gumnteed  under  this  subpart  shall 
have  a  contractual  right  to  recel've  from  tbe 
United  states  Interest  payments  required  by 
the  preceding  sentence. 

"(b)  Oontracts  to  ntake  the  paymenta  pro- 
vided for  In  this  section  shall  not  oazry  an 
aggregate  amount  greater  than  suob  amount 
as  may  be  provided  In  appropriation  Acts. 

■•UmTAnON     ON    AMOUNT    Ot    lOAlfB 
OUARANTKXD 

"Src.  806.  The  cumulative  total  of  the 
principal  of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any 
time  with  respect  to  wblch  guarantees  have 
been  Issued  under  this  part  may  not  exceed 
such  UmlUtlons  as  may  be  opeclfled  In  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

"lOAM    OtrABAMTZS    rCHS 

"Src.  809.  (a)  Tiaem  Is  hereby  estabUstaed 
In  the  Treasury  a  loan  guarantee  fund 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  aa  the 
■fund')  which  shall  l>e  available  to  tbe  Sec- 
retary without  fiscal  year  limitation,  in  such 
amotmts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  In  appropriation  Acts,  (I)  to  Miable  him 
to  discharge  hU  reaponslbllltleB  under  guar- 
antees Issued  by  him  under  this  subpart, 
and  (U)  for  payment  of  interest  on  loans 
which  are  guaranteed  under  this  subpart. 
There  are  authortaed  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  fund  from  time  to  time  such  amounts 
as  may  be  neoeasary  to  provide  capital  re- 
quired for  the  fund.  To  the  extent  author- 
ized from  time  to  time  In  appropriation 
Acts,  there  shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund 
amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  any 
moneys,  property,  or  aasets  derived  by  him 
ftxMn  his  operations  under  this  subpart.  In- 
cluding any  moneys  derived  from  the  sale 
of  assets. 

"(b)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the 
fund  are  insufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  discharge  his  reeponslblUtlee  under  this 
subpart — 

"  (1)  to  make  paynxents  of  interest  on  loans 
to  schools  of  nursing  which  he  has  guaran- 
teed under  this  subpart;  and 

"(11)  othewlse  to  comply  with  guarantees 
Issued  by  him  under  this  subpart; 
he  Is  authorized  to  Issue  to  the  Searetary 
of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations 
In  such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing 
such  maturities,  and  subject  to  euch  terms 
and  conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  lYeasury,  but  only  In  su<ai  amounts 
as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  In 
appropriation  Acta.  Such  notes  or  other  ob- 
ligations shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  tbe  United  States  of  comparable 
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marketable  securltleB  during  the  montii  pre- 
ceding the  month  of  the  Ustianoe  of  such 
note*  or  other  obUgatlonB.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  te  authorised  and  dlrect#d  to 
purchase  any  notee  and  other  obligations 
Issued  hereunder  and  tor  that  purpose  be  Is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  pubUo  debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  Issued  under  that 
Act,  as  amanded.  are  extended  to  include 
any  purchase  of  such  notes  and  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  al  any 
time  sell  any  of  the  notee  or  other  obUgVtlons 
acquired  by  Mm  under  this  aubsectlo*.  All 
redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  such  notee  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States.  Stima  bor- 
rowed under  this  subsection  shall  b#  de- 
posited In  the  fund  and  redemption  of  snch 
notes  and  obUgatlons  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  from  such  fund." 

spxciAL  raojacT  oaAMTS 
Sec.  103.   (a)   Part  A  of  title  Vin  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act   (as  amendfd  by 
the  preceding  sections  of  this  Act)  U  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  section  805  of  such 
Act: 

(2)  by  adding  after  section  809  of  such 
Act  (as  added  by  section  109  of  this  Act) 
the  f blowing: 

"Subpart  rn — Special  Project  Grants:  Capi- 
tation Grants;  and  Financial  Distress  Orants 

"SPSCIAI.  FBOJXCT  oaAmB  I 

"Skc.  810.  Orants  may  be  made  fromlsiims 
available  therefor  from  approprlatlonj  un- 
der subsection  (e) .  to  assist  schools  of  nurs- 
ing or  other  nonprofit  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  Institutions  In  meeting  tha  cost 
of  special  projects  to  plan,  develop,  or  estab- 
lish new  programs  or  modifications  of  exist- 
ing programs  of  education  In  such  Ijealth 
professions  or  to  effect  significant  Imarove- 
ments  In  currlctUums  of  any  such  s«ihools 
or  for  research  In  the  various  fields  related 
to  nvurslng  education,  or  to  develop  training 
for  new  levels  or  types  of  nursing  pers<)nnel. 
or  to  assist  such  schools  of  nursing  which 
have  special  need  for  financial  asslstaaoe  to 
meet  accreditation  requirements,  or  to  assist 
any  such  schools  to  meet  the  costs  of  plan- 
ning experimental  teaching  facilities  pr  ex- 
perimental design  thereof,  or  to  increas*  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, or  which  will  otherwise  strengthen, 
improve  or  expand  programs  to  train  nurs- 
ing personnel  or  help  to  increase  the  supply 
or  Improve  the  distribution  by  geogtaphlc 
area  or  by  specialty  group  of  adeq^ately 
trained  nursing  personnel  needed  toi  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  Nation,  including 
the  need  to  Increase  the  availability  a(  per- 
sonal health  services  and  the  need  t^  pro- 
mote preventive  health  care.  In  determin- 
ing ellglbUlty  of  any  such  school  to  Receive 
a  grant  under  this  section  and  the  a^unt 
of  such  grant,  the  Secretary  shall  copslder 
the  Individual  needs  of  such  school,  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  the  Nation's  health!  man- 
power needs  and  the  relative  capability  of 
alternative  programs  for  helping  to  fill  these 
needs.  I 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  tp  time 
set  dates  (not  earlier  than  In  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  year  for  which  a  grknt  Is 
sought)  by  which  applications  for  ferants 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  yeaiTmust 
be  filed. 

"(c)  A  grant  under  this  section  niay  be 
made  only  If  the  application  therefor  — 

"(1)  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  upon 
his  determination  that  the  applicant  meets 
the  eligibility  conditions  set  forth  Is  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section; 

"(3)  contains  or  Is  supported  by  .assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  tliat  the 
applicant  will  expend  in  carrying  Out  Its 
functions  as  a  school  of  nxirslng  durlpg  the 


fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant  Is  soxight, 
an  amount  of  funds  (other  than  funds  for 
construction  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) from  non-Pederal  sources  which  are  at 
least  as  great  as  the  average  amount  of  funds 
expended  by  such  applicant  for  such  purpose 
(excluding  expenditures  of  a  nonrecurring 
nature)  In  the  three  fiscal  years  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
grant  Is  sought; 

"(3)  contains  such  additional  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  the 
determination  required  of  him  under  this 
section  and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section;  and 

"(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under 
this  section. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  for  special 
project  grants  under  this  section." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsectioi. 
( a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  grants  from  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  ending  after  June  30,  1971. 

CAPrrATION    GRANTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Part  A  of  tlUe  Vin  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by 
the  preceding  sections  of  this  Act )  Is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  sections  806,  807,  and 
808; 

(2)  by  adding  after  section  810  (as  added 
by  section  103  of  this  Act)  the  following: 

"CAPrrATION    GRANTS 

"Sec.  811.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (4),  each  school  of  nursing  with 
an  application  approved  under  subsection 
(d)  shall  be  entitled  for  any  fiscal  year  end- 
ing prior  to  July  1,  1974,  to  an  amount  equal 

to  S for  each  student  of  such  school  who 

will  graduate  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section)  from 
such  school  In  the  year  for  which  the  g^ant 
is  made. 

"(2)  Any  such  school  with  such  an  appli- 
cation which  will  not  graduate  any  students 
In  such  year  shall  be  entitled  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1974,  to  an 
amount  equal  to  (A)   $  for  each  full- 

time  student  In  the  first  or  second  year  class 
pursuing  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree 
In  three  years,  or  (B)   $  for  each  full- 

time  student  In  the  first,  second,  or  third 
year  class  pursuing  a  course  of  study  leading 
to  a  degree  In  four  years  or  longer. 

"(3)  In  no  event  shall  any  school  be  en- 
titled under  this  paragraph  to  an  amount 
which  exceeds  $  for  any  student  during 

his  entire  course  of  study  in  such  school. 

"(4)  The  amount  specified  in  paragraph 
(1),  (2).  or  (3)  shall  be  increased  (or  further 
Increased  as  the  case  may  be)  for  any  year 
after  fiscal  year  1972,  by  such  percentage  (if 
any)  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is  appro- 
priate In  the  light  of  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  living  and  other  factors  afTectlng  educa- 
tional costs  at  such  schools. 

'■(b)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall  Include 
provision  relating  to  determination  of  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  a  school,  or 
in  a  particular  year -class  In  a  school,  or  the 
number  of  graduates  particular  year-class 
In  a  school,  or  the  number  of  graduates  from 
a  school,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  basis  of 
estimates,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
students  who  were  enrolled  In  a  school,  or  In 
a  particular  year-class  In  a  school,  or  were 
graduates  from  a  school  In  earlier  years,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  on  such  basis  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  making  such  determination, 
and  shall  Include  methods  of  making  such 


determination  when  a  school  or  a  year-clau 
was  not  In  existence  In  an  earlier  year  at  t 
school. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'full-time  students'  (whether  such  term  Is 
used  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  a  par- 
ticular year -class)  means  stulenta  pursuing 
a  full-time  course  of  study  in  an  accredited 
program  in  a  school  of  nursing. 

"(c)  Any  new  school  of  nursing  with  an 
approved  application  under  subsection  (d) 
lor  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  It  will  admit  Its  first  class,  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to 
$  for  every  full-time  student  who  the 

Secretary  determines,  on  the  basis  of  assur- 
ances provided  by  the  school,  will  be  enrolled 
in  the  school  in  the  fiscal  year  after  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant  Is  made. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  sot  dates  (not  earlier  than  in  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  a  grant 
Is  sought)  by  which  applications  under  tWs 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  must  be  filed. 

"(2)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  not  approve  or 
disapprove  any  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  except  after  consultation  with 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Nurse 
Training. 

"(3)  A  grant  under  this  se^^tlon  may  be 
made  only  If  the  application  therefor — 

"(A)  is  from  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
school  of  nursing,  or  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  organization  or  Institution; 
"(B)  contains  or  is  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
applicant  will  expend  in  carrying  out  Its 
functions  as  a  school  of  nursing,  during  the 
fiiscal  year  for  which  such  grant  is  sought, 
an  amount  of  funds  (other  than  funds  for 
construction  as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
from  non-F'ederal  sources  which  are  at  least 
as  great  as  the  average  amount  of  funds  ex- 
pended by  such  applicant  for  such  purpose 
(excluding  expenditures  of  a  nonrecurring 
nat\xre)  in  the  three  fiscal  years  immediately 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant 
is  sought; 

"(C)  contains  such  additional  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  the 
determinations  required  of  him  under  this 
section  and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section;  and 

"(D)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  assure 
the  proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting 
for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under 
thin  section. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972,  and  for  ea<di  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  grants  from  appropriations  lor 
fiscal  years  ending  after  June  80,  1971. 

PINANCIAI.  DISniESS  OKAMTS 

SBC.  105.  Part  A  of  title  VIH  of  the  PubUfl 
Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by  the  pra- 
ceding  sections  of  this  Act)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  section  811  (as  added  by 
section  104  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
section: 

"fTNANCIAL  DISTKBSS  OaAMTS 

"Skj.  812.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  grants  under  this  section  to  assist  any 
schools  of  nursing  which  are  In  serious  finan- 
cial straits  to  meet  their  costs  of  operaUon. 

"(b)  Any  such  grant  may  be  made  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  reasonable  and  necessary, 
Including  requirements  that  the  school  agree 
(1)  to  disclose  any  financial  informationor 
data  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  sources  or  causes  oi 
that  school's  financial  distress  «"1  *°  ?°,; 
duct  a  comprehensive  cost  analysis  ituoy  » 
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roooeratlon  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Bdiiaitlon,  and  Welfare,  and  (2)  to  Imple- 
ment such  operational  and  financial  reforms 
uvt  recommended  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
Msls  of  information  obtained  In  the  course 
^the  comprehensive  cost  analysis  study  or 
other  relevant  information." 

fll^nnMHlPS    FOB    ADVANCXD    TEAINIMa    OF 
PBOrXSSIONAL  KT7BSXB 

8K.  106.  (a)  Section  821(a)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows:  ^  ^    ^  _ 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  the  succeeding  two  fiscal  years,  such 
gums  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  coat 
of  tralneeships  for  the  training  of  profes- 
sional nurses  to  teach  in  the  varlotis  fields 
erf  nurse  training  (Including  practical  nurse 
tjftlnlng),  to  serve  in  administrative  or  su- 
perTlaory  capacities,  or  to  serve  In  other  pro- 
fwslonal  nursing  speclaUtles  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  require  advanced  train- 
ing." 

(b)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
821  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "Surgeon 
General"  wherever  they  appear  and  insert- 
ing m  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

NXmSING  STtniBNT  LOANS 

Sec.  107.  (a)(1)  Effective  with  respect  to 
academic  years  (or  their  equivalent  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  sec- 
tion 823  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act) 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "»1,600"  and  InserUng  In 
lieu  thereof  "$2,500". 

(2)  Section  823(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "»6,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$10,000". 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  any  year  of 
■ervlce  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  which  cancellation  of 
all  or  part  of  a  loan  made  under  part  B  of 
title  vni  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Is  authorized  under  section  823(b)(3)  of 
rach  Act,  such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  an  amount  up  to  100  per  centum  of 
any  such  loan  (plus  interest  thereon)  shall 
be  canceled  for  full-time  employment  as  a 
professional  nurse  (including  teaching  In 
any  of  the  fields  of  nurse  training  and  service 
as  an  administrator,  supervisor,  or  consultant 
In  any  of  the  fields  of  nursing)  In  any  public 
or  noniwofit  private  Institution  or  agency 
(including  neighborhood  health  cenjters)  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  centimi  of  the  amount  of 
such  loan  (plus  interest)  unpeUd  on  the  first 
day  of  such  service,  for  each  complete  year  of 
such  service,  except  that  the  rate  shall  be 
33 Vi  per  centum  for  each  complete  year  of 
service  for  any  person  who  engages  in  the 
practice  of  nursing  or  any  specialized  aspect 
thereof  in  an  area  In  a  Sta,te  determined.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
prescribing  criteria  for  such  determinations 
by  such  agency  or  organization  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  designate,  to  have  a  shortage  of 
and  need  for  the  practice  In  which  he  en- 
gages and  such  designated  agency  or  organi- 
zation certifies  In  such  manner  and  at  such 
time  or  times  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
that  such  practice  helps  to  meet  the  shortage 
oi  and  need  for  such  practice  In  the  area 
where  the  practice  occurs. 

(c)  Section  824  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  immediately  after 
"1970",  (2)  by  striking  out  "and"  Immediate- 
ly after  "1970,",  (2)  striking  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $35,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975," 
and  (3)  by  striking  out  "before  July  1.  1971" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "before  July  1, 
1974." 

(d)  SecUon  826  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 


artrlklng  out  "1974'  each  place  It  occurs  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1977". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  827(a)  ( 1 ) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "next 
three  fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "next  six  fiscal  years '. 

NURSING  SCHOLARSHIP  GRANTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to 
scholarship  grants  made  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  860  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1971,  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  to  each  such  school  shall  be  equal  to 
$3,000  multiplied  by  on«-tenth  of  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  students  of  such  school.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  such 
school  to  continue  making  payments  under 
scholarship  awards  to  students  who  initially 
received  such  awards  out  of  grants  made  to 
the  school  for  fiscal  years  ending  before  July 
1,  1974." 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  scholarship 
grants  made  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
869  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1971. 
subsection  (c)  (1)  of  such  section  is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  "1970,  and  the  next  fiscal 
year"  In  clause  (A)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1972  and  the  next  two  fiscal  years", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "1971"  In  clause  (B)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1974",  and  (C)  by 
striking  out  "1972;  and  each  of  the  three" 
in  such  clause  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"1975,  and  each  of  the  two." 

MIBCKLLANXOTTS  FBOVTBIOMS 

Sbc.  109.  Section  868(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUowB : 

"(a)  To  assist  In  achieving  the  ptirposes  of 
this  part  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  (with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5) )  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  other  public  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  Institutions  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  Identifying  qualified  youths  (with 
emphasis  given  to  Identifying  those  youths 
of  exceptional  financial  need)  and  encour- 
aging them  to  complete  secondary  school  and 
undertake  post-secondary  educational  train- 
ing In  the  field  of  nursing,  or 

"(2)  publlclng  existing  forms  of  financial 
aid  for  nursing  students,  including  aid  fur- 
nished under  this  section." 

TITLE  n — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  HIOHER 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 

INCREASE  IN  MAXXmrM  AMOUNTS  OV  INDIVIDUAL 
INStTBKD  LOANS  TO  NUaSING  STUDENTS 

Sk.  201.  (a)  Section  426(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  (1)  by 
Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)".  (2)  by  Inserting 
"(other  than  a  student  at  a  public  or  other 
nonprofit  colleg^te  or  associate  degree  school 
of  nursing) "  after  the  word  "student"  where 
It  appears  In  the  first  and  second  sentences  of 
such  subsection,  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"  (2)  The  total  of  the  loans  made  to  a  stu- 
dent at  a  pubUc  or  other  nonprofit  coUeglate 
or  associate  degree  school  of  nursing  In  the 
academic  year  or  Ita  eqiilvalent  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Oommls- 
sloner)  which  may  be  covered  by  Federal  loan 
lns\irance  under  this  part  may  not  exceed 
$2,500.  Amounts  so  covered  shall  be  Included 
In  computing  the  aggregate  Insured  unpaid 
principal  amount  of  Insured  loans  to  a  stu- 
dent for  ptirposes  of  the  preceding  paragraph, 
but  the  limitation  upon  such  aggregate  Im- 
posed by  that  paragraph  shaU  not  apply  to  a 
nursing  student." 

(b)  Clause  (A)  of  section  428(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "loans 


to  any  Individual  student"  the  foUowlng: 
"(other  than  a  student  at  a  public  or  other 
noz^rofit  coUeglate  or  associate  degree  school 
of  nursing),  and  not  less  than  $1,000  nor 
more  than  $2,600  In  loans  to  any  Individual 
student  at  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  col- 
legiate or  associate  degree  school  of  nvirslng,". 
(c)  Clause  (A)  of  section  428(b)  (1)  of 
■uoh  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  after 
"Instired  loans  made  to  any  student"  the 
foUowlng:  "(other  than  a  student  at  a  pub- 
lic or  other  nonprofit  coUeglate  or  associate 
degree  school  of  nursing) ",  and  (2)  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  ",  In  the  oomputatlon  of 
which  there  shall  be  Included  any  amoiint 
loaned  to  such  student  whUe  he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  a  pubUc  or  other  nonprofit  coUeglate 
or  associate  degree  school  of  nursing." 

EXTENSION  or  REPAYMENT  PXaiOD  FOE  NTTBSIMC 
STUDENTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Clause  (B)  of  eectton  427(a) 
(2)  of  tbe  Higher  Education  Act  of  1986  Is 
amended  (1)  by  InsestUng  aflw  "nor  nmre 
than  ten  years"  the  foUowlng:  "(or.  In  the 
case  of  a  artudetvt  at  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit ooUeglato  or  associate  degree  school  of 
nursing  nor  more  than  twenty  years)";  aod 
(2)  by  Inserting  aftw  "the  period  of  the  loan 
may  not  exceed  fifteen  yeeirs"  the  foUowlng: 
"(or,  tn  the  case  of  a  student  at  a  puWlc 
or  other  nonpipoat  coUeglate  or  asaoclaited 
degree  school  of  nursing,  may  not  exceed 
twenty-five  yeajrs)". 

(b)  (1)  Clause  (B)  of  seotdon  428(b)  (1)  of 
8uc(h  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "at 
least  six  acedBmic  years  of  "study"  the  fol- 
lowing:  "(or,  in  the  case  of  a  studenit  art; 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  ooUeglAte  or  as- 
sociate degree  school  of  nursing,  at  least 
elglvt  academic  years  of  study)  ". 

(2)  Clause  (D)  of  section  428(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "nor 
more  than  ten  years"  the  foUowlng;  "(or.  In 
the  case  of  a  student  at  a  public  or  other 
nonprofit  ocmeglate  or  associate  degree  school 
of  nursing,  nor  more  than  twenty  years)". 

FEDERAL  ASSUMPTION  OF  REPAYlfENT  OBLIGA- 
TION OF  NURSING  STUDENTS  WHO  PRACTICE  IN 
HEALTH  CARE  SHORTAGE  AREAS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Part  B  of  tttle  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sectjlJan: 

"REPATICKNT  BT  COMinSSIONEB  OF  LOANS  TO 
NXTRSING  STUDENTS  WHO  PRACTICE  IN  HEALTH 
CARE  SHORTAGE  AREAS 

"Sec  438.  (a)  If  any  person  who,  after 
Jvme  30,  1971,  recel'i'ed  any  loan  Insured 
under  this  pert — 

"(1)  engages  In  the  practice  of  nursing,  or 
any  spectoilzed  aspect  thereof,  in  an  area  in  a 
State  determined,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tlona  of  the  Secretary  preecrlblng  crtterta  for 
such  determinations  by  such  agency  or  or- 
ganlzaition  as  the  Secretary  may  designate, 
to  have  a  shortage  of  and  need  for  the  prac- 
tice m  which  he  engages:    and 

"(2)  such  deslgna,ted  agency  or  organiza- 
tion certifies  in  such  majiner  and  at  such 
time  or  times  as  the  Searetarj-  may  preecrtbe 
that  such  practioe  helps  to  meet  the  shortage 
of  and  need  for  euch  practice  In  the  area 
where  the  practioe  occurs: 
then  33  Vs  per  centum  of  the  total  of  such 
loan  or  loans,  plus  accrued  Interest  on  such 
amount,  which  are  unpaid  as  of  the  date 
that  such  practioe  begins.  shaU  be  paid  there- 
after by  the  Oommisstoner  for  each  year  of 
such  practice,  up  to  a  total  of  100  per  centum 
of  sruch  total,  pliis  accrued  initerest  thereon. 

"(b)  If  any  person  who.  after  June  30, 
1971,  received  a  loan  insured  under  this  pert, 
engages  In  fuU-tlme  employment  as  a  profes- 
sional nuiee  (including  teaching  In  any  of 
the  fields  of  nurse  training  and  service  as  an 
admlnlsti'aitor,  eiupervleor  or  consultant  In 
any  of  the  fleWs  of  nuratng)  in  any  public 
or  nonprofit  prlvart*  institution  or  agency 
(including    neighborhood    health    oeratecs) 
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then  100  per  ceortdnn  of  tha  total  ct  mxa\ 
kwci  or  loans.  plu«  accrued  latereat  an  ^pb 
amount,  whlcto  are  tmpald  •»  otf  t»)»  W* 
such  eanployment  begluB,  Shall  be  p>td  tfcace- 
after  by  the  CominlaBloner  for  each  yw^  cd 
mich  empKrymenrt.  not  to  eroeed  a  totBl  d 
ao  per  oentum  of  such  prtnrtpai.  pliM:  ac- 
crued totewBt  theTBon.  L 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  on  or  b«CtMe 
the  due  date  thereof,  pay  any  loan  or  loan 
installment  -wtiKAx  may  fall  due  within  any 
year  for  which  the  borrower,  at  the  oon|>le- 
tlon  of  such  borrower,  at  such  tlmea  'and 
loan  or  installment  paid  under  mibse(±lon 
(a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  upon  the  declara- 
tion of  such  Uiiiuwer,  at  such  tlmaa  and 
In  such  manner  as  the  Oommlasloner  may 
prescribe  (and  supported  by  mich  other  evl- 
dence  as  the  Oofnmlaaloner  may  rea«oi*.bly 
require) .  that  the  borrower  Is  then  encaged 
as  deecrtbed  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subeecUon  (a)  or  by  subsection  (b) ,  and  that 
he  will  continue  to  be  eo  engaged  for  the 
period  required  (In  the  absence  of  this  sub- 
section) to  entitle  him  to  have  made  the 
paymenU  provided  by  subsection  (a)  or,  (b) 
for  such  year.  A  borrower  who  ftdlsta  be- 
come eligible  to  have  made  the  paymients 
provided  by  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  for  such 
year  shall  be  liable  to  reimburse  the  Oom- 
mlssloner  for  any  payments  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection". 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  section  421(b)  of  ^uch 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  section 
438"  after  "section  43T'. 

(c)  Clause  (E)  of  aeetton  427(a)  (2}  at 
such  Act  U  amended  (A)  by  strlltlng;  out 
"jxjrtlon  of  the  Interest  on  the  note  vdhlch 
Is  payable  by  the  Commlealoner"  and  Inecrt- 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof,  "portion  of  the  principal 
or  Interest  on  the  note  which  Is  pajrable  by 
the  Commissioner";  and  (B)  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  ooouna  at  the  end  ot  the  claus^  "or 
section  438".  , 

(d)  Clause  (B)  ot  section  428 (b)  (3)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  p^^rpclee  of  section  437"  and  inserting  in 
U«u  thereof  "for  the  purjxjse  of  section  487 
or  section  438".  I 

TSDXaAL  ASSUMPTION  OF  IKPATMKNT  OECJOA- 
TION  OF  NTJKSINO  BTTTDTNTS  IN  KXCXPTSONAI. 
NEED  WnO  AKK  TTXABLK  TO  COBfPLKTK  TSXXX 
9TT7DIXS 

Sw;.  204.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  IV  ol  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  «t  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 

"UPATICENT    BT    COMIdSSIONXB    OF    LOAlta    TO 

NTntsiNc    iriuDaNfS   in   bxckptionai.    nzid 

WHO       AXX      trNABLX      TO      COMFtiTr      THJUa 

STtJDIES 

"Sec.  438.  Upon  application  by  a  person 
who  received,  and  Is  under  an  obligation  to 
repay,  any  loan  Insured  under  this  part, 
which  loan  was  made  to  such  person  as  a 
student  at  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  col- 
legiate or  associate  degree  school  of  ni|rslng 
to  enable  him  to  study  nursing,  the  Coiamla- 
sloner  3hall  undertake  to  repay  (without  li- 
ability to  the  applicant)  all  or  any  p»rt  cff 
such  loan  and  any  interest  or  portion  ttoere- 
of  outstanding  thereon,  upon  his  determina- 
tion, pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
establishing  criteria  therefor,  that  th^  ap- 
plicant— 
:"  ■" ( 1 )  failed  to  complete  such  studies; 

"(2)  Is  In  exceptionally  needy  clicum- 
stanoes; 

"(3)  Is  from  a  low-income  or  disadvan- 
taged family  as  those  terms  may  be  defined 
by  auch  regulations:  and  | 

"(4)  has  not  resumed,  or  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  resume  the  sti^y  of 
nursing  within  one  year  following  th^  date 
upon  which  he  terminated  such  study." 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  section  421(b)  o^  such 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act.  la  farther 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  sectloii  438" 
anrf  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
"section  438,  and  section  489". 

(c)  Clause    (E)    of  section  4a7(a)(»)    of 
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such  Act  as  amended  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  section  438"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  conmia  and  "section  438  or 
section  439". 

(d)  Clause  (B)  of  section  428(b)(3)  of 
such  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  438"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "sec- 
tion 438  or  section  439". 

DIRECT    LOANS    TO    NtmSING    STUDENTS 

Sec.  205.  Part  B  of  title  TV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■'direct   loans   TO    NtTRSING   STUDENTS 

"Sec.  440.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may 
make  a  direct  loan  to  any  student  who 
would  be  eligible  for  an  insured  loan  for 
study  at  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  collegi- 
ate or  associate  degree  school  of  nursing  un- 
der this  section  If  (1)  In  the  particular  area 
In  which  such  student  resides  loans  which 
are  Insurable  under  this  Act  are  not  avail- 
able at  the  rate  of  interest  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  clause  (D)  of  section 
427(a)  (2)  for  such  area,  or  (2)  the  particu- 
lar student  has  been  unable  to  obtain  an  in- 
sured loan  at  a  rate  of  interest  which  does 
not  exceed  such  rate  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(b)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  clause  (D)  of  section  427 
(a)  (2)  lor  the  area  where  the  student  re- 
sides, and  shall  be  made  on  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, which  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  loans 
insured  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessjury  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  this 
section." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Javits  in 
introducing  the  Nursing  Education  Act 
of  1971. 

On  March  10,  I  cosponsored  S.  1183, 
the  administration's  "Health  Manpower 
Assistance  Act  of  1971,"  which  embodies 
a  significant  expansion  ol  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  training  of  health  personnel. 

The  excellence  of  S.  1183  is  diminished 
only  in  its  failure  to  extend  funding 
concepts  it  contains  for  schools  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  or  osteopathy  to  schools 
of  nursing. 

Health  care  is  a  team  effort,  and  we 
cannot  expand  our  training  efforts  for 
one  player  on  the  team  without  an  equal 
effort  for  the  other  players.  To  vastly 
expand  our  support  for  medical  schools 
without  a  similar  emphasis  on  our  nurs- 
ing schools  is  like  training  a  team  of 
pitchers  with  no  catchers.  This  bill  seeks 
to  develop  a  team  with  depth. 

In  this  bill.  Senator  Javits  and  I  have 
extended  the  provisions  of  S.  1183  which 
provide  formula  capitation  grants  for 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  os- 
teopathy, to  schools  of  nursing.  Our  bill 
thus  rotmds  out  Federal  support  for  the 
training  of  health  personnel. 

Our  bill  proposes  that  the  capitation 
payment  per  graduate  of  a  school  of 
nursing  be  s^arate  appropriation  au- 
thorization. Under  existing  law,  special 
project  grants  and  institutional  formula 
grants  are  contained  In  one  appropria- 
tion authorization,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  funds  must  first  be  spent  on  separate 
project  grants. 

Due  to  fiscal  restraints  and  the  com- 


trtnation  authorization,  no  funds  have 
ever  been  appropriated  for  formula 
grants  to  our  schools  of  nursing.  All  the 
funds  appropriated  imder  this  authoriza- 
tion have  been  applied  to  special  project 
grants. 

By  providing  separate  appropriation 
authorizations  for  formula  and  special 
project  grants,  this  messure  seeks  to 
remedy  this  frustrating  shortcoming. 

Senators  should  note  that  while  this 
bill  we  introduce  establishes  the  capita- 
tion payment  mechanism,  it  does  not  now 
set  a  capitation  figure.  This  figuie  should 
be  determined  by  the  Sena  te  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
liabor  and  Public  Welfare  pursuant  to 
the  testimony  in  legislative  hearings. 

Senators  should  also  note  the  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  respond  to 
the  need  for  Federal  assistance  to  the 
schools  of  nursing  and  nursing  stud«its. 
The  measure  follows  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report  to  the  President  and 
Coiigress  on  the  "Progress  in  Nurse 
Training— 1970"  by  deleting  the  prior- 
ity requirement  requiring  increased  en- 
rollment as  a  condition  for  a  special  proj- 
ect grant.  This  requirement  has  been  re- 
strictive in  its  impact  on  schools  for 
which  increased  enrollment  has  not  been 
the  top  priority. 

Unfortunately  for  many  of  our  seho<^ 
of  nursing,  financial  survival  is  the  top 
priority,  and  this  bill  authorizes  financial 
disaster  relief  grants  to  such  schools  with 
appropriate  safeguards,  including  provi- 
sion for  full  financial  dlacloeure. 

Under  this  measure,  schools  of  nursing 
are  ftirther  assisted  by  an  extension  of 
existing  construction  grant  authorities 
and  the  inclusion  of  additional  authority 
for  guaranteed  loans  and  3  percent  In- 
terest subsidies.  In  addition,  this  bill  ex- 
tends construction  support  to  assist  asso- 
ciate degree  schools  of  nursing  and  in- 
creases the  present  grant  ceiling  of  66% 
percent  of  construction  costs  to  75  per- 
cent. 

It  iB  not  enough  to  assist  the  schools 
of  nursing.  It  is  imperative  that  we  pro- 
vide potential  nurses  the  resources  they 
need  to  obtain  their  education  as  0» 
costs  of  nursing  education  soar. 

This  measure  responds  to  the  Increas- 
ing cost  of  a  nursing  education  by  In- 
creasing the  nursing  student  scholarship 
grant  amount  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  and 
raising  the  maximum  loan  amount  from 
$1,500  to  $2,000, 

Loan  forgiveness  for  nursing  student 
loans  Is  provided  to  encourage  graduates 
to  serve  in  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  or  institutions,  including  com- 
munity health  centers.  A  rate  of  fcff- 
giveness  of  20  percent  per  year  up  to  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  loan  Is  author- 
ized with  a  provision  for  a  special  for- 
giveness rate  of  33%  percent  per  year  fw 
full-time  employment  in  an  area  deflneo 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  a  health  care  shortage 

For  nursing  students  in  exceptional  n- 
nanclal  need,  the  bill  authorizes  Feder^ 
repayment  of  guaranteed  loans  to  enable 
students  to  complete  their  studies. 

The  bill  also  responds  to  the  difficulties 
some  students  encounter  in  obtf™ 
guaranteed  loans.  For  such  students,  ine 
bill  authorizes  direct  loans. 
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To  seek  more  nursing  students,  the  biU 
broadens  the  nurse  talent  search  pro- 
gram to  all  potential  candidates. 

From  the  search  for  potential  nurses 
through  student  assistance  to  direct  sup- 
port for  schools  of  nursing,  the  measure 
we  introduce  responds  with  proYlsions 
based  on  the  successes  and  shortcoming 
of  past  Federal  programs  and  the  irref- 
utable need  for  more  nurses. 

The  future  of  our  Nation's  health  care 
depends  on  the  availability  of  qualified 
health  personnel.  It  is  clear  that  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  our  nurses 
will  increase  in  the  future,  and  we  must 
move  now  to  insure  that  nurses  are  avail- 
able and  they  are  trained  to  assume  their 
new  roles  and  responsibilities. 

Health  care  requires  teamwork  and 
we  must  be  sure  we  have  all  the  players 
we  need. 

I  commend  to  Senators  the  adminis- 
tration's "Health  Manpower  Assistance 
Act  of  1971"  and  this  bill  as  a  package 
which  responds  to  the  training  needs  for 
Uie  full  health  care  team. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  East- 
uun),  Mr.  Oravel,  Mr.  Gttrney, 
Mr.  HuMPHRBY,   Mr.   Kennedy. 
Mr.  McGovKRN,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Rak- 
DOLPH,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  Mr. 
Stevens) : 
S.  1615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  at  1954  to  provide  income 
tax  simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for 
small  business.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    TAX    SlrCPLIVICjITION    AND 

RxroRM  ACT  or  ie7i 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  I  introduce  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Small  Business  Tax  Simplification  and 
Reform  Act  of  1971." 

As  a  key  phase  of  a  cooperative  effort 
to  improve  the  tax  climate  surrounding 
tlie  hard-pressed  small  business  com- 
munity nationally,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Joe  Evins), 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  has  graciously 
offered  to  serve  as  the  chief  sponsor  of 
this  legislation  in  the  other  body  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitutional  require- 
ment that  all  revenue  measures  originate 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am 
advised  that  his  introduction  with  rep- 
resentative oosponsorship  will  take  place 
today  as  we  launch  this  dual  effort  to 
help  the  small  biisinessman  where  he  is 
hurting  the  most — in  his  taxpajrlng  pock- 
etboofc. 

Likewise,  we  are  particularly  pleased 
to  have  bipartisan  support  in  this  body 
for  this  bill  as  reflected  by  the  15  distln- 
Bulahfed  Senators  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  have  joined  as  cosponsors  of 
wis  bill—Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  DotE,  Mr. 
K»»njun),  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  GtniNEY,  Mr. 
HracPHRiT.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McGov- 
ttw.  Mr.  MclNTYRB,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Stevens. 

May  I  invite  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill 
»11  other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
*i^e|«ted  in  the  small  businessmen's  tax 
moUems. 


ttXKB  FOB  A  SMAIX  BUSINXS6  TAX  BltX 

The  case  for  small  business  tax  legis- 
lation, I  beUeve,  grows  stronger  each 
year  and  has  become  especially  graphic 
during  the  past  2  years. 

As  a  statistical  matter,  small  busi- 
nesses in  this  country  account  for  99  per- 
cent of  the  niunber  of  ftiras.  40  percent 
of  the  jobs,  and  upwards  of  one-third  of 
the  gross  national  product.  In  leaUty, 
tihey  count  for  much  more  in  terms  of 
keeping  our  economy  flexible,  receptive 
to  improvement,  and  competitive  in  such 
areas  as  prices  and  services.  They  are 
invaluable  in  making  economic  democ- 
racy a  reality,  and  thus  preserving  the 
foundation  of  our  poUtical  democracy. 
We  need  to  be  reminded  of  this  periodi- 
cally. 

We  should  also  realize  hi  1971  tiiat  the 
American  business  community  has  been 
going  through  perhaps  the  most  vexing 
set  of  problems  in  memory,  and  the 
smaller  and  newer  enterprises  have  natu- 
rally felt  the  pain  most  keenly.  Interest 
rates  for  most  of  this  period  have  been 
at  the  highest  peaks  in  a  century.  Other 
business  costs  have  continued  to  rise  with 
inflationary  speed.  The  liquidity  of  cor- 
porations and  banks  went  through  a  pe- 
riod of  near-crisis  in  1970.  Even  as  prime 
bemk  interest  rates  have  come  down,  it  is 
still  difficult  for  less-well-rated  borrow- 
ers to  obtain  loans,  particularly  in  parts 
of  the  coimtry  remote  from  money  cen- 
ters. Consumers,  their  confidence  sapped 
by  unemployment,  have  been  putting 
their  money  in  thrift  institutions  rather 
than  spending  it  out  in  the  economy. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  there  lias 
been  a  fiood  of  new  technolog>'  that  has 
proved  most  difficult  for  small  firms  to 
obtain  at  a  time  of  tight  money,  espe- 
cially in  the  abs^ce  of  tbe  Investment 
credit. 

On  top  of  this,  we  have  seen  a  series  of 
new  statutory  standards  in  the  environ- 
mental, pollution,  health,  and  eoosumer 
fields.  Federal,  State,  and  regional  gov- 
ernmental bodies  are  all  insistmg  that 
smaller  businesses  comply  with  these 
laws  and  regulations. 

The  consequences  of  these  conditions 
for  small  business  are  far  more  serious 
than  mere  reductions  of  profits.  They  af- 
fect the  very  life  and  death  of  thousands 
of  firms  as  well  as  whole  segments  of 
industry  which  have  traditionally  been 
in  the  realm  of  small  business.  For  in- 
stance, the  deadlines  contained  in  the 
environmental  and  consmner  legislation, 
as  commendable  as  their  purposes  are, 
could  force  a  mass  exodus  of  small  firms 
which  cannot,  under  current  conditions, 
purchase  the  necessary  pollution-control 
equipment. 

The  totality  of  these  pressures  took 
their  toll  m  1970.  Failure  rates  for  busi- 
nesses rose  25  percent,  and  fafiures  of 
companies  with  liabilities  of  $1  million 
increased  a  starthng  95  percent.' 

In  the  midst  of  the  multiple  credit 
squeeze,  the  monumental  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  which  could  have  provided 
some  relief  for  small  firms,  turned  out  to 
be  a  setback  for  the  small  business  com- 
munity, small  busmess  was  disadvan- 


taged in  at  least  five  instances,  tighten- 
ing the  financial  straitjacket  even  fur- 
ther.' 

During  the  course  ol  this  trying  pe- 
riod, the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion advocated  several  major  tax  pro- 
grams. 

First,  in  Septonber  1«69,  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  a  2 -percent  reduction 
in  the  corporate  tax  rate.  It  is  clear  that 
the  original  mtention  was  to  make  the 
reductions  in  the  surtax  alone.'  By  defi- 
nition, the  surtax  applies  only  to  com- 
panies earning  more  than  $25,000  a 
year  in  net  mcome.  Thus,  at  the  outset, 
this  benefit  would  have  been  limited  to 
only  about  9  percent  of  XJB.  corpora- 
tions, leaving  the  other  91  percent  of 
the  corporations — that  is,  small  busi- 
ness— completely  out  in  tine  cold. 

After  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
gave  this  idea  a  rather  critical  reception, 
the  Treasury  proposal  was  changed  to  a 
1 -percent  cut  in  the  surtax  and  a  1-per- 
cent cut  in  the  normal  tax  rate.  The 
estimate  of  revenue  loss  put  forward  was 
about  $1.6  billion  after  2  years,  with  the 
lion's  share  of  benefits  still  going  to  the 
largest  business  corporations. 

Second,  m  May  1970,  the  administra- 
tion proposed  a  so-called  "Disc"  device 
for  eliminating  exi>ort  Income  from  tax- 
ation. The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  estimated  that  the 
revenue  loss  from  this  bill  would  reach 
nearly  $1  billion  within  5  years,  and 
it  appeared  that  some  50  to  90  percent  of 
this  benefit  was  earmarked  for  perhaps 
fewer  than  125  of  the  Nation's  largest 
corporations. 

Third,  on  January  11,  1971,  the  admin- 
istration again  proposed  a  tax  reduction 
in  the  form  of  a  depreciation  package, 
accelerating  the  depreciation  deduction 
by  about  20  percent.  It  was  apparent  that 
about  55  percent  of  this  benefit  will  be 
conferred  upon  the  103  largest  corpora- 
tions in  the  country,  while  80  percent  will 
go  to  tiie  largest  2,500  or  one-twentieth 
of  1  percent  of  UjS.  businesses.  This 
seenis  to  leave  the  remaining  20  percent 
to  the  other  99^%o  percent  of  tiie  Na- 
tion's business. 

This  proposal  initially  was  to  involve 
a  revenue  loss  of  $2  billion  in  the  first 
year,  rising  to  somewhere  around  |4 
billion  within  3  years  and  tapering  off 
slightly  thereafter.  However,  I  under- 
stand the  first  year  loss  is  now  estimated 


'  '  See  letter  to  President  Nixon  frooa  Sen- 
ators Bible  and  Sparkman  at  Dec.  36,  1970. 
aongressionat  Reoord,  vfA.  lU.  p<.   33.  p. 


•  Reprint  from  Daily  CongresMonal  Record, 
June  30,  1970. 

"First.  The  Investment  tax  cre^t  was  re- 
pealed, without  an  exception  for  small  bual- 
neas.  which  needs  It  most. 

"Second.  Multiple  svu-tax  exemptions  were 
eliminated,  without  consideration  for  small 
buBlness,  for  whose  benefit  this  mechanism 
was  originally  placed  in  the  law  as  a  reform. 

"Third.  Pension  and  retirement  benefits 
were  curtailed  for  owners  of  approximately 
^00,000  subchapter  S  small  buslnees  corpora- 
tlona. 

"Fourth.  Certain  accelerated  depreciation 
metbods  applying  to  real  estate  were  eliml- 
natad  or  reatrlcted,  likewise  without  an  ex- 
emption for  small  enterprlae. 

"Fifth.  State  and  local  devek>pment  com- 
panies, which,  help  to  finance  qew  business 
enterprise.,  were  unfavorably  classified  In  the 
tax  code  with  particular  reference  to  bad- 
debt-  reeervee." 

'.Hearings  on  B.St.  13270,  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  Sept.  4-^,  1068,  Part  I.  p.  646. 
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at  closer  to  $3  billion  because  of  lal|Br 
modifications.  . 

This  program  was  presented  as  an  aa- 
minlstrative  change  rather  than  a  legfc 
lative  proposal,  so  that  its  dlsproportioli 
ate  benefit  to  large  corporations  is  in- 
tended to  take  effect  without  any  op- 
portunity for  consideration  of  it  or 
alternatives  by  the  Congress. 

To  fill  out  this  picture,  it  must  be 
membered  that  the  Administration  also 
advocated  abolition  of  the  7 -percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  which  carried  a  rev- 
enue gain  of  $3.3  billion.  The  bulk  of 
investment  credit  benefits  also  went  to 
large  corporations.  But  it  was  Adminis- 
tration policy  to  oppose  a  small  business 
exemption — which  passed  the  Senate 
but  did  not  survive  the  House-Senate 
conference.  The  administration  did  seed 
to  Congress  this  year  a  modest  business 
tax  bill,  which  I  will  shortly  describe. in 
more  detail.  I  ^ 

However.  I  feel  it  Is  fair  to  say  ti^at 
now.  smaller  and  medium-sized  bugi- 
nesses,  which  have  had  the  most  troullle, 
have  not  received  in  recent  years  the  tax 
consideration  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
In  my  mind,  there  is  a  strong  claim., in 
all  equity,  for  Congress  to  redress  |he 
balance  by  at  least  inquiring  into  tfhe 
field  of  business  taxation  from  the  view- 
point of  the  great  majority  of  smajer 
and  less -advantaged  firms  in  this  coun- 
try. I 

HISTORT  OF  THIB  BILL 

One  such  vehicle  for  congressional  ♦it- 
tention  would  be  the  bill  which  is  being 
reintroduced  today.  As  the  Senate  t^ 
recall,  the  predecessor  of  this  proposal 
was  filed  in  the  Senate  on  June  30,  19t0.* 
It  is  my  understanding  that  S.  4039  be- 
came the  first  general  small  business  iax 
relief  bill  since  1958  and  only  the  second 
bill  of  its  kind  to  cc«ne  before  the  Con- 
gress. I 

The  legislative  history  of  our  Comniit- 
tee  study  and  developments  wh^ch 
brought  the  small  business  tax  bill-*-S. 
4039  of  1970— to  the  point  of  inti-o- 
duction  is  set  forth  in  my  remarksi  of 
June  30,  1970.  to  the  Senate"  and  need 
not  be  repeated  now.  Suffice  it  to  say.  we 
have  been  at  this  work  since  early  in 
1967.  Ehiring  that  time  a  businessm^'s 
advisory  coimcil  submitted  detailed  nec- 
ommaidations  in  tiie  corporate  tax  field.' 

•Co-sponsors  of  the  measure  were:  S«ia- 
tors  Bvinllck  (original).  Moss,  Dole,  Sp»rk- 
man.  Randolph,  WUllama  (NJ.),  Neljon. 
Montoya.  Harris,  Mclntyre,  Oravel,  Stevfens. 
and  Metc&lf . 

•  "S.  4039 — Introduction  of  the  Sitiall 
Business  Tax  Slmpllflcatlon  and  Reffcrm 
Act  of  1970" — Congressional  Record,  vol.  116, 
pt.  16,  pp.  22206-22210.  ' 

•"Report  of  the  Small  BtisineBS  Advlfory 
CouncU  to  the  Senate  Small  Buslnees  C3«>m- 
mlttee."  Dec.  17.  1968.  Chapter  on  "Cofpo- 
rate  Income  Tax."  pp.  10-18. 

roT  purposes  of  clarification,  the  curtent 
Administration's  study  of  btwlnees  tazavloii 
entitled  "Improving  the  Proepects  of  Sttiall 
Bxislness"  consisted  of  eleven  pages,  Jiist 
under  one  page  of  which  was  devoteq  to 
business  taxation.  The  Administration's' tax 
blU  (8.  544)  Is  based  on  this  report.  A  fur- 
ther study  on  business  taxation  dated  Sept. 
1970,  examines  cost  recovery  for  machltery 
emd  equipment,  foreign  business  lnc()me. 
conformity  of  taxable  with  flnanrial  Inopme 
and  the  value-added  tax.  However,  the  re- 
port does  not  '<1''"i«  or  mention  the  part  ieu- 
lar  tax  needs  of  smaller  firms. 


As  I  have  also  noted,  on  February  2, 
1971,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  BEHwrrr),  introduced  a 
bill  oititled  "The  Small  Business  Taxa- 
tion Act  of  1971," — niunbered  S.  544 — 
as  President  Nixon's  small  business  tax 
proposal.  I  understand  that  a  similar  bill 
was  submitted  by  letter  to  the  Finance 
and  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
April  1970,  but  was  not  introduced  as  a 
bill  in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress.  However,  any  such 
initiative  in  behalf  of  small  business  by 
the  administration  is  very  welcome.  S. 
544  does  give  us  an  additional  impetus  for 
coming  to  grips  with  the  tax  needs  of 
small  business.  It  is  Indeed  gratifying 
that  we  have  a  bipartisan  approach  to  the 
tax  problems  of  the  small  businessman, 
because  the  operation  of  the  tax  system 
is  too  serious  to  be  a  partisan  matter. 
There  will  imdoubtedly  be  other  bills 
making  worthwhile  suggestions  in  the 
small  business  field. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  view  my  small 
business  tax  revision  proposal  as  a 
framework  from  which  to  build,  a  seed 
from  which  meaningful  and  overdue 
small  biisiness  tax  reforms  can  emerge. 
It  attempts  to  be  comprehensive  in  scope 
because  I  believe  such  an  approach  is 
called  for  in  behalf  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  This  bill  marks  oiit  some 
new  directions  and  will,  I  hope,  open  up 
other  areas  for  serious  discussi<Mi.  I  am 
not  wedded  to  any  of  its  specifics  but  I 
believe  it  provides  a  vehicle  to  move  for- 
ward the  ultimate  goals  of  small  business 
tax  reform  and  simplification. 

WIDE    CONSULTATION    PRECEDING 
RHNTHODTTCTION 

Following  the  first  presentation  of  our 
blU,  S.  4039.  last  year,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  made  an  intensive  sec- 
ond effort  to  obtain  the  counsel  of  tax 
and  economic  experts  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  private  life.  We  sought  the 
advice  of  the  Commerce  Department, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
especially  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  tax-writing  committees  of  Congress. 
Our  aim  was  to  determine  what  improve- 
ments might  be  made  in  the  text  of  both 
our  bill  and  the  Administration's  1970 
proposal.  We  searched  for  avenues  of 
common  action  which  might  be  pursued 
to  improve  the  prospects  for  the  consid- 
eration and  passage  of  small  business  tax 
relief  in  meaningful  form  and  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

As  a  result  of  these  consultations,  we 
did  adopt  the  10-year  loss  carryover 
provision  of  last  year's  administration's 
submission  and  attempted  to  relate  the 
small  business  studies  included  in  our 
bill  to  the  broader  studies  under  way  and 
otherwise  contemplated  ^xithin  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  also  suggestions  in  both  bills 
that  the  permissible  number  of  subchap- 
ter S  shareholders  be  raised — to  30  in 
the  administration's  bill  and  15  In  our 
bill — rising  to  25  after  five  years.  How- 
ever, the  two  proposals  are  not  similar  in 
any  other  particular. 

During  the  Autumn  of  1970,  we  also 
distributed  copies  of  S.  4039  as  widely  as 
possible  to  additional  organizations  and 
individuals  who  might  have  an  interest, 
with  an  invitation  for  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  bill  could  be  improved.  Each  of 


the  ensuing  recommendations  was  given 
close  attention  and  study.  The  bill  we 
present  today  reflects  these  msuiy  recom- 
mendations as  well  as  our  own  con- 
tinued research. 

Accordingly,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
there  are  both  congressional  and  execu- 
tive branch  proposals  before  us.  It  is 
therefore  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  basis 
for  serious  consideration  of  these  small 
business  tax  issues,  and  a  favorable  pos- 
sibility for  tax  reform  and  relief  for  the 
beleaguered  small  business  community 
during  the  92d  Congress. 

NATTTKE  OW  THIS  BILL 

The  1971  version  of  the  small  business 
tax  reform  and  relief  bill  allows  the  Con- 
gress to  look,  within  a  single  compre- 
hensive framework,  into  many  of  the 
basic  questions  relating  to  the  successive 
phases  in  the  life  of  a  small  business- 
beginning  with  the  founding  of  an  en- 
terprise, through  the  early  grovrth.  to 
needs  for  capital  accumulation,  certain 
special  aspects,  and  culminating  with  the 
need  to  preserve  indepoidence  as  firms 
mature,  and  when  their  founders  wish  or 
are  required  to  bow  out  of  active  man- 
agement.' 

Our  original  bill,  S.  4039,  and  this  suc- 
cessor bill  result  from  3 '72  years  of  study 
by  the  Small  Business  Committee.  This 
bill  thus  emerges  as  a  composite  of  rec- 
ommendations from  many  quarters.  It 
is  as  comprehensive  as  our  Committee 
study  could  make  it. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THX  BILL 

The  small  biislness  tax  reform  and 
relief  bill  contains  more  than  3  doaen 
sections,  with  upwards  of  40  proposals 
for  change.  These  sections  are  grouped 
in  eight  chapters,  logically  related  to 
each  other  as  well  as  the  life  cycle  of  a 
small  and  growing  business.  Together 
these  provisions  constitute  what  we  feel 
is  a  systematic  approach  to  fostering  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  to  encourag- 
ing continued  independence  of  busi- 
nesses. In  these  ways,  we  can  strengthen 
our  cc«nmercial  system  in  order  to  bring 
our  people  better  goods,  improved  serv- 
ices, lower  prices,  and  a  greater  variety 
of  career  choicses. 

When  we  introduced  our  bill  last  year, 
some  criticism  followed  concerning  the 
5-year  tax  moratorium  provision  for  new 
businesses.  These  objections  came  from 
other  small  businessmen  who  felt  the 
keen  edge  erf  competition  would  be  honed 
too  much  by  this  idea  designed  to  help 
small  businesses  in  those  first  high-risk 
years.  We  have  not  changed  our  mind 
about  this  concept.  But  we  have  reduced 
the  5-year  exemption  to  3  years  as  a 
compromise.  If  there  were  no  other  rea- 
son, we  believe  this  proposal  pennits  a 
real  focus  for  discussion  of  both  the 
positive  and  negative  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion and  that  debate  of  the  matter  u 
appropriate  at  this  time. 

A  3-year  incentive  provision  would 
tend  to  offset  some  of  the  extra  hazards 
a  businessman  must  endure  In  risking 
his  capital,  his  labor  and  his  career  In 
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vol.  116,pt.  25.  p.  34368. 


Starting  a  new  enterprise.  It  would  also 
serve  as  a  better  equalizer  against  the 
tax-free  resources  built  up  in  the  older 
small  businesses.  Certainly,  in  the  face 
of  the  massed  capital  of  giant  firms, 
there  is  room  for  encouragement  for 
more  young  people  and  middle-level  ex- 
ecutives to  get  into  their  own  business 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  viable,  healthy 
small  business  community  nationwide. 
Our  increasing  population,  with  its  in- 
creasing consumer  product  needs,  re- 
quires more  enterprise  in  the  future;  not 

less. 

A  cardinal  point  in  these  days  of  con- 
tmuing  inflation  and  looming  deficits 
which  concern  many  of  our  citizens,  Is 
that  this  smaU  business  tax  bill  is  de- 
signed not  to  result  in  the  loss  of  Gov- 
ernment revenue.  Its  intention  is  to 
merely  shift  1  percent  of  the  income  paid 
by  corporate  taxpayers  from  new  and 
growing  companies  to  the  most  estab- 
lished and  wealthiest  corporations  which 
can  well  afford  to  absorb  such  a  mini- 
mal increase. 

Such  a  revenue  shift  would  enable  a 
tax  reduction  for  all  companies  earn- 
ing less  than  $1  million  a  year,  with 
proportionately  greater  advantages  to 
new  firms,  some  family  business  units, 
companies  required  to  add  machinery 
and  equipment  to  expand  their  markets, 
and  others  facing  modernization  or 
forced  compliance  with  envirormiental 
and  consumer  laws. 

We  feel  that  the  bill  also  makes  some 
headway  in  the  area  of  preserving  inde- 
pendence of  firms  during  growth  phases, 
when  such  a  firm  can  be  an  effective  in- 
novator and  competitor  and  also  when 
the  factors  must  or  wish  to  withdraw 
from  the  active  conduct  of  the  company 
which  they  founded. 

By  no  means  do  we  feel  that  this 
process  is  fini£/hed.  It  would  be  surpris- 
ing if  a  proposal  of  this  complexity 
could  not  be  improved  at  many  points. 
We  surely  recognize  this,  just  as  we  are 
aware  that  tax  improvements  will  not 
Boive  all  business  problems.  We  expect 
that  the  congressional  committees  with 
long  experience  and  wide  expertise  will 
be  able  to  substantially  improve  this  bill 
in  form,  content,  and  detail.  Our  com- 
mittees will  be  a  wining  participant  in 
this  legislative  process.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  Treasury  Depart- 
ment brainpower  will  be  brought  to  bear 
upMi  these  matters  considered  by  our 
committees,  and  that  Treasury's  process 
of  developing  regulations  would  follow 
any  enactment.  These  excellent  reviews 
would  be  expected  to  provide  additional 
safeguards  against  possible  abuses. 

A  detailed  overall  analysis  as  well  as  a 
section-by-section  description  of  the  bill 
in  its  modified  1971  form  is  set  forth 
below. 

At  an  appropriate  time  in  the  legisla- 
tive calendar  of  the  92d  Congress,  I  and 
my  colleagues  hope  that  we  shall  be 
ready  to  move  forward  toward  a  thor- 
ough consideration  of  the  questions 
raised  by  this  bill.  ITiese  are  questions 
of  basic  equity  to  small  business  and  the 
health  of  our  free  enterprise  system.  We 
hope  that  such  an  effort  can  bring  a 
realistic  measure  of  relief  and  reform  for 
the  small  businesses  of  this  country.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  help  in  any  way  we  can 
to  advance  this  cause. 


Mr.  Presidait,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent tliat  an  analysis  of  the  bill  and 
a  description  of  its  individual  provisions, 
together  with  the  full  text  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusiMi  of  my  re- 
marks, so  that  it  will  be  accessible  to  the 
many  business  organizations  and  indi- 
vidual firms  which  have  an  Interest,  as 
well  as  those  who  must  consider  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1615 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax  slmpllflca- 
tlon. reform,  and  relief  for  small  business 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  tn  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  1.  Short  Title,  ETC. 

(a)  Short  Title. — ^Thls  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Small  Business  Tax  Slmpllflcatlon 
and  Reform  Act  of  1971". 

(b)  Tablk  OF  Contents. — 

Title    I — Tax    Simplification    Relating    to 
Small  Business 

Sec.  101.  Intragovernmental  committee  on 
tax  slmpllflcatlon  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

Sec.  102.  Treasury  Department  small  busi- 
ness tax  analyst. 

Sec.  103.  New  Internal  Revenue  Code  chap- 
ter on  small  business. 

Sec.  104.  Revision  of  depreciation  policy. 

Sec.  105.  Equalization  of  treatment  of  fringe 
benefits  as  between  incorporated 
and  unincorporated  small  b\isl- 
nessee. 

Sec.  106.  Special  study  of  differential  effect 
of  tax  law  changes  on  businesses 
of  varying  sizes. 

Sec.  107.  Frequency  of  coUectlon  of  certain 
employment  and  excise  taxes. 

Title  n — Adjustment  of  Corporate  Normal 
Tax 

Sec.  201.  Corporate  normal  tax  rates 

TriLB  ni — Special  Provisionb  to  Encourage 
Establishment  of  New  Smaix  Business 
Enterprises 

Sec.  301.  Exemption  of  net  operating  In- 
come of  new  smaU  business  cor- 
porations for  first  5  years. 

Sec.  302.  Deduction  of  organizational  ex- 
penses of  partnership. 

Sec.  303.  Bad  debt  deduction  for  guarantors 
of  obligations  of,  and  lenders  to. 
small  business  corporations. 

Sec.  304.  Losses  on  small  business  stock. 

Sec.  305.  Patronage  benefits  for  qualified 
new  community  development  co- 
operatives. 

Title  IV — Provisions  to  Assist  Small  Busi- 
ness Growth 

Sec.  401.  Increase  In  additional  first-year  de- 
preciation allowance. 

Sec.  402.  Regulatory  status  for  depreciation 
guidelines  and  elimination  of 
reserve  ratio  test  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

Sec.403.  Partial  restoration  of  Investment 
credit  for  small  business. 

Sec.  404.  10-year  carryover  of  small  business 
net  operating  losses. 

Sec.  405.  Accumulated  earnings  tax. 

Sec.  406.  Amortization  of  expenditures  In- 
cident to  Issuance  of  stock. 

Sec.  407.  Period  for  amortization  of  research 
and  experimental  expenditures. 

Sec.  408.  Multiple  surtax  exemptions  for 
certain  small  business  corpora- 
tions under  single  family  control. 

Title  V — Provisions  Relating  to  Partner- 
ships 
Sec.  501.  Guaranteed   payments  from  part- 
nership to  partner. 


Sec.  502.  Closing  of  taxable  year  of  partner- 
ship on  death  of  partner. 

Sec.  503.  Termination    of    pi&rtnershjip. 

Sec.  504.  Limitation  on  partner's  distribu- 
tive share  of  losses. 

Title  VI — Provisions  Relating  to 
Subchapter  S  Corporations 

Sec.  601.  Increasing  number  of  permissible 
shareholders. 

Sec.  602.  Broadening  classes  of  permissible 
shareholders. 

Sec.  603.  Termination  of  election  by  major- 
ity. 

Sec.  604.  Termination  of  election — passive 
investment  income. 

Sec.  606.  Termination  of  election — Inad- 
vertence. 

Sec.  606.  Carryover  of  disallowed  deductions 
for  corporation's  net  operating 
loss. 

Title  VII — Business  E>xvelopment 
Corporations 
Sec.  701.  Reserves    for    losses    on    loans    of 
business    development    corpora- 
tions. 
Sec.  702.  Nonrecurring  income  of  nonprofit 
local  business  development  cor- 
porations. 

Title  VIH — Preservation  of  Small 
Business  Independence 

Sec.  801.  Refunds  of  overpayments  of  esti- 
mated income  tax  before  end  of 
taxable  year. 

Sec.  802.  Debt-financed  corporate  acquisi- 
tions. 

Sec.  803.  Valuation  of  unlisted  securities  for 
estate  tax  purposes. 

Sec.  804.  Extensions  of  time  for  paying 
estate  tax. 

Sec.  805.  Amalgamation  of  interests  in 
closely  held  businesses  for  estate 
tax  purposes. 

Sec.  806.  Study  and  recommendations  by 
Treasury  Department  with  re- 
spect to  preservation  of  Inde- 
pendent smaU  business. 

(c)  Amendment  of  1964  Code. — Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  Is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision, 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(d)  Effective  Date. — Except  as  otherwise 
specified,  the  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  alter  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE    I— TAX    SIMPLIFICATION    RELAT- 
ING TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 
Sec    101.    Intragovernmental    Committee 

ON    Tax    Simplification    for 

Small  Business. 

(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Commit- 
tee on  Tax  Simplification  for  Small  Business 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Committee").  The  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of — 

( 1 )  an  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas\n-y. 

(2)  an  officer  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  designated  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(3)  an  officer  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration designated  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 

(4)  an  officer  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice designated  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  and  duty  of 
the  Committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  and  review 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and,  from  time  to  time,  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  such  changes  in  the 
Code  as  it  considers  will  be  helpful  in  sim- 
plifying the  application  of  the  Code  to  small 
business,  and 

(2)  to  make  a  continuing  study  and  re- 
view of  the  administration  of  the  Internal 
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Revenue  Code  of  1964  »nd,  from  time  to  U  ne. 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry 
and  the  commissioner  of  Internal  Reve|iue 
such  changes  In  the  regulations  and  proce- 
dures and  in  the  forms,  instructions,  guide- 
lines and  other  publications,  prescrlbetl  in 
the  administration  of  the  Code  as  it  con- 
siders will  be  helpful  in  simplifying  the  ftd- 
mlnlstratlon  of  the  Code  for  small  buslntess. 
In  making  the  study  and  review  uiider 
paragraph  (2),  the  Committee  shall  |lve 
particular  attention  to  the  burden  on  small 
business  resulting  from  requirements  of  fre- 
quent reporting  and  payment  of  the  tjxes 
imposed  by  subtitle  C  of  the  Internal  a«v- 
enue  Code  of  1964.  To  the  extent  practi- 
cable the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner 
shall  seek  the  advice  of  the  Conmilttee  be- 
fore proposing  major  change*  in  such  regu- 
lations, procedures,  forms.  Instructions, 
gtUdellnes,  and  other  publications.  ' 

(c)  The  Committee  shaU  appoint  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  assist  It  In  carrying: out 
Its  functions  and  duties.  The  advisory  com- 
mlttea  ahaU  consist  of  13  members,  alj  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  from  private  life. 
The  member  of  the  Committee  designate^  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business!  Ad- 
ministration shall  appoint  6  members  of]  the 
advisory  commltf^.  Each  other  memb*  of 
the  Committee  shall  appoint  2  membe*  of 
the  advisory  committee. 

(d)  The  Committee  and  the  advisory  qom- 
mittee  shaU  each  select  a  chairman  ^om 
among  its  members.  I 

(e)  Members  of  the  Committee  andl  ad- 
visory committee  shall  receive  no  compe^isa- 
tlon  for  their  service  as  such  members,!  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  trav- 
eling expenses,  and  to  per  diem  In  U«i  of 
subsistence,  while  away  from  their  hom*s  In 
attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Committee 
or   advisory   committee. 

(f )  The  Committee  and  the  advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  meet,  at  the  call  of  theli  re- 
spective chairmen,  as  often  as  may  be  nec- 
essary but  not  leas  often  than  once  each 
quarter.  I 
Sec.  102.  Treasury  Department  Small  Busi- 
ness Tax  Analyst.  I 

There  Is  hereby  established  within  thi  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a4  Of- 
fice of  SmaJl  Business  Tax  Analysis  i^hlch 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Small  Business'  Tax 
Analyst  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  It  tehall 
be  the  duty  of  the  SmaU  Business^  Tax 
Analyst —  , 

(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  tl^e  ef- 
fect of  Federal  taxes  on  small  bxtslness,  and 
of  the  problems  caused  to  amall  busln^as  In 
complying  with  the  rerporOng  and  othae  pro- 
cedural requirements  at  the  Ftderal  tax 
laws. 

(2)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the 
total  effect  of  Federal.  StaU,  and  local  taxes 
on  i^"ftii  tmulnei.  and  at  the  problems 
caused  to  smaU  business  In  complying  with 
the  reporting  and  other  procedural  require- 
ments of  Federal.  State,  and  local  tax  laws. 

(3)  to  assist  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out 
the  duties  and  functions  imposed  by  se«tlo(ns 
103.  104.  106,  10«.  and  806  of  this  Act,  »nd 

(4)  to  perform  auoh  other  datlea  and 
functions  In  the  Interest  o(  small  business  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

SBC.  108.  N»W  IMTBNAL  BJEVBHTX  OODX  CHAP- 
TB  OX  «^*"-  BnXNXSS. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  tte  TreMury.  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Small  Business  Tax 
Analyst,  shall  sulwnlt  to  the  Oocnmlttse  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre^enta- 
tiTes  and  the  Oonunittee  on  nnaaoe  of  the 
Senate  recommendations  for  *nKtur»l 
ohangea  In  the  mtemal  Revenue  Oode  of  1954 
so  as  to  consolidate  Into  one  chaptar,  or 
other  appropriate  subdlvlaloix.  the  text  erf.  or 
rsferaoioe  to,  those  provisions  whlcb  relate 


primarily  to  new  and  small  business  enter- 
prises. 

(b)  The  recommendations  required  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  as  soon 
as  practicable,  but  not  later  than  one  year 
after  tlie  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Skt.  104.  RrvisiON  OT  DxpuciATioif  Policy, 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  anlstance  of  the  SmaU  Business  Ansayst. 
shall  study,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlves  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate,  the  effect  on  small  busi- 
ness of  those  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Oode  of  1954  relating  to  the  depredation 
of  property  and  the  deelrabUlty  of  providing 
special  ueatment  for  smaU  business  under 
such  provisions.  In  making  such  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration — 

(1)  the  effect  on  small  business  of  the 
withdrawal  (except  as  restored  by  section  403 
of  this  Act)  of  the  credit  for  investment  In 
depreciable  property, 

(2)  the  need  of  small  business  to  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  rapid  techn<rfoglcal  ad- 
vances. 

(3)  the  necessity  for  simplicity  In  the  ap- 
plication of  the  depreciation  provisions  to 
small  business,  and 

(4)  the  desirability  of  providing  treatment 
for  small  business  in  the  United  States  com- 
parable to  the  ueatment  provided  under  the 
tax  laws  of  other  advanced  countries  for 
small  business  In  those  countries. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  submitted  as  soon  as  practicable,  but 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SXC.  106.    B^aUALQATION       OF      TKXATMXMT      OF 

Famfix  BxNxrrrs  as  Bktwxxn  In- 
COaFOXATKD  Al«)  Unincokpoiuted 
Small  BxrsXNKasxs. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Small  Business  Tax  Ana- 
lyst, ShaU  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
recommendations  for  changes  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  equal 
tax  benefits  for  aU  small  business  enterprises, 
whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  re- 
sulting from  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Code  relating  to  qualified  pension, 
profit-sharing,  and  stock  bonus  plans,  health 
and  accident  plans,  and  wage  continuation 
plans. 

(b)  The    recommendations    required    by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  as  soon  as 
practicable,  but  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tills  Act. 
Sec.  lOfl.  Spkcial  Stttot  ot  DirrxRBNTiAL  Er- 

recT   or  Tax  Law   Changxs   on 
Bttsinessxs  or  Vaktino  Sboes. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the 
assUtance  of  the  Small  Business  Tax  Analyst, 
shall  make  a  special  study,  and  report  there- 
on to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  of  the  differ- 
ential effect  on  businesses  of  varying  sizes  of 
significant  changes  In  Federal  tax  laws  and 
regulations  from  1958  through  1970. 

( b)  The  report  required  by  subeectlon  (a) 
shaU  be  submitted  as  soon  as  practicable,  but 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  9300.000  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 
Sxc.  107.  FsxQirxKCT  or  Collxction  o»  Ckk- 

TAIM      EMFLOTMXirr      AND      EXCXSX 

Taxis. 

(a)  S»«AU.  Taxpatxbs  Not  To  Bx  RxqinxxD 

To    Makx    Patmbnts    Mobx    OrrxN    Thaw 

Monthly. — Section  6302  ( relating  to  mode  or 

time  of  collection)  is  amended  by  adding  at 


the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  Collection  of  Ckbtain  Ekplotkxkt 
AND  Excise  Taxes. — If,  during  a  calendar 
month,  the  aggregate  of  the  amount  of — 

"(1)  taxes  deducted  iinder  section  8113 
from  wages  by  a  person, 

"(2)  taxes  Imposed  under  section  3108  oa 
wages  paid  by  such  person, 

"(3)  taxes  deducted  and  withheld  undir 
section  3402  upon  wages  paid  by  such  person, 
and 

"(4)  taxes  Imposed  under  chapters  31  and 
32  with  respect  to  sales  by  such  person, 
does  not  exceed  97,000.  such  person  shall  b« 
not  required  to  pay  or  deposit  such  taiss 
more  than  one  time  for  such  month." 

(b)  Brrxcnvx  Dat«. — ^The  amendmsat 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  be- 
ginning more  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


April  22, 
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TITLE  II — ADJUSTMENT  OP  CORPORATE 
NORMAL  TAX 

Sec.  201.   COBPOKATE  NOKMAL  TAX  RATES. 

Section  11  (b)  (relating  to  corporate  normal 
tax)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Normal  Tax. — ^The  normal  tax  Is  the 
amount  determined  In  accordance  vrtth  the 
following  table: 

"It  the  taxable  Income    The  normal  tax  is : 
is: 

Not  over  950,000 20%   of  the  taxable 

income. 
Over  950,000  but  not     910,000,  plus  21%  of 
over  9250.000.  excess   over  960.- 

000. 
Over     9250.000    but     952.000,  plus  21i4% 
not  over  9500,000.  of      excess     over 

9250,000. 
Over    9600,000    but     9105,750,    plus   22% 
not  over  91.000,000.         of      excess     over 
9500.000. 
Over  91,000,000  but      9216,760,   plus  23% 
not  over  910.000.-         of      excess     over 
000.  91.000,000. 

Over  910.000.000  but       92,285.760.  plus 
not  over  9100.000,-         23%%    o*    excess 
000  over  910,000,000. 

Over  9100,000.000  but     928.436,760,  plus 
not    over   91.000,-        28%%    of    excess 
000  000  over  9100,000,000. 

Over  91.000,000,000--     9237,186,750.  plus 
24%  of  excess  over 
91,000,000.000. 

For   purposes   of   applying   the  percentages 
and  amounts  of  tax  set  forth  In  the  preced- 
ing table  In  the  case  of  a  corporaUon  which 
IS  a  component  member  of  a  controUed  group 
of  corporations  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1563),  the  taxable  Income  of  the  oUiw 
component   members  of   such  group  ^s". 
under  regtilatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secrs- 
tary  or  his  delegate,  be  taken  Into  account. 
TITLE      m— SPECIAL      PROVISIONS     TO 
ENCOURAGE  BgTABLiaHMENT  OF  NEW 
SMALL   BUSINESS   ENTERPRISES 
SBC    801    Exemption  or  Nct  Opebating  In- 
come   or    NEW    SMALL    BTTSIIOSS 
COBPOEATION8  FOB  FmsT  3  Yeabb. 

(a)  SPECIAL  DKDUcnoN.-Part  VIH  of  wb- 
chapter  B  of  chapter  1  («J»"°«J»  «Pf  ^J 
deductions  for  corporations)  Is  amended  l^ 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
section : 

•Sec.   251.  Net  Opebatino  Income  of  nxw 
Small  Business  Cobpobations. 

"(a)  General  Role.— If  an  election  und« 
subsection  (d)  by  an  eligible  new jman 
business  corporation  Is  in  effect  for  the  li- 
able year,  there  shaU  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tlon  an  amount  equal  to  so  much  of  tne 
corporation's  net  operating  ^^^^:^\l^^, 
taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed  $83,333.  muJ- 


'ffjT  fiprif^^ 
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tinUed  by  the  number  of  months  In  such 
JJJfVrtthln  the  eligibility  period  of  such  cor- 
poration. For  purjxjses  of  this  section,  a 
wrporailon's  net  operating  Income  for  a 
taxable  year  Is  Its  taxable  Income  for  such 
sear  determlnd  without  regard  to — 

"(1)  Income  which  Is  (or  Is  treated  as) 
nin  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital 
giaets,  and 

"(2)  deductions  attributable  to  Income  de- 
acilbed  In  paragraph  (1) . 

"(b)  Eligible  Cobpobationb. — ^For  purposes 
oj  this  seetlon — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  term  'eligible  new 
BMll  business  corporation'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  taxable  year  whoUy  or  partlaUy 
within  Its  eliglblUty  period,  a  small  business 
corporation  (as  defined  In  section  1371(a), 
determined  with  the  application  ot  sections 
1371(c)  and  (d))   which — 

"(A)  Is  engaged  J  In  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business. 

"(B)  Is  not  an  electing  smaU  business  cor- 
poration (as  defined  In  section  1371(b) )  for 
tbs  taxable  year,  has  not  been  an  electing 
small  business  corporation  for  any  prior  tax- 
able year,  and  Is  not  ttie  successor  of  such  a 
corporation,  and 

"(0)  does  not  have,  at  any  time  diirlng 
the  portion  of  Its  ellglbUlty  period  within 
sucb  taxable  year,  a  disqualifying  sharehold- 
er (as  defined  In  paragraph  (4) )  who  is  an 
employee  of  such  corporation. 

"(2)  Professional  service  qobporations. — 
The  term  'eligible  new  small  business  corpo- 
ration' does  not  Include  a  corporation  bene- 
ficial ownership  in  which,,  or  control  of  which, 
Ij  limited  under  State  or  local  law,  applicable 
regulations,  or  rules  of  professional  ethics 
to— 

"(A)  Individuals  who  are  required  to  be 
licensed  or  otherwise  authorized  under  State 
or  local  law  to  perform  the  professional 
services  necessary  to  carry  on  the  trade  or 
business  in  which  such  corporation  Is  en- 
gaged, and 

"(B)  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  an  individual  described  In  subpara- 
graph.,(A) . 

"(3)  PaiOB  BENEnr  or  this  section. — ^Th« 
term  'eUglble  new  small  business  corpora- 
tion' does  not  Include  a  corporatloo  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  which 
Is  owned  at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
by  persons  who  are  also  owners  of  voting 
stock  In  another  corporation  which  makes 
an  election  under  subsection  (d)  which  Is  in 
effect  for  the  taxable  year,  or  who  were  the 
owners  of  voting  stock  In  tuiother  corpora- 
tion which  made  an  election  under  subsection 
(d)  which  was  lu  effect  for  any  prior  taxable 
year. 

"(4)  DlsqusJlfylng  shareholder. — The  term 
'(llsquallfylng  shareholder'  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating 
5  or  more  years  has  been  engaged  In  the  ac- 
tive conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  as — 

"(A)  the  proprietor  of  a  sole  proprietor- 
ship, 

"(B)  a  partner  In  a  partnership  In  which 
he  owned  more  than  5  percent  of  the  capital 
interest  or  profits  interest, 

"(C)  an  employee  of  a  corporation  In  which 
he  owned  more  than  5  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  or  more  than  5  percent  In  value  of  all 
stock,  or 

"CD)  any  combination  of  the  foregoing. 

"(c)  Eligibility  Period. — For  purjwses  of 
thU  section,  the  eUglblllty  period  of  a  smaU 
business  corporation  is  the  36-month  period 
beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  in  which  such  corporation  (or  any 
predecessor  m  Interest)  first  engages  In  the 
acQve  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business. 

"(d)  Election. — 

"(1)  Ik  general.— An  election  to  have  th* 
Provlslans  of  subsection  (a)    apply  may  be 
nade  by  an  eligible  smaU  business  corpora- 
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Uon  for  any  taxable  year  whoUy  or  paxtlaUy 
w'thln  its  ellglbUlty  period  for  which  It  has 
net  operating  liux>mB. 

"{%)  When  and  how  made. — An  election 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  made  for  any 
taxable  year  on  or  before  the  time  prescribed 
by.  law  (Including  extensions  thereof)  for 
fiUng  a  return  for  such  year.  Such  election 
shall  be  made  In  such  manner  as  the  Secr»- 
tary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by  regulations. 

"(3)  "RxvocAnoN. — An  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  revoked  only  with  consent 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(e)  ErrxcT  of  Sitbchaptxb  S  Status. — A 
small  business  cori>oration  which  makes  an 
e^tlon  under  subsection  (d)  which  is  in 
effect  for  any  taxable  year  s^all  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  make  an. election  under  section  1372. 

"(£)  Reoulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
diplegate  shaU  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ptirposes 
of  this  section." 

.(b),  Clerical  Amkndxxnt. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  vm  Is  amendsd  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 
"Sec.  261.  Net  operating  Inoome  of  new  small 

business   corporations." 
Sbc.  -808.  Deduction  or  Obcanizatiowal  Kx- 
pxnsbs  or  Pabtnership 

Section  703  (relating  to  the  computation 
of  the  taxable  Income  of  a  partnership)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowtng  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Organizational  Expenses. — 

"(1)  Genebal  rule. — A  deduction  shaU  be 
aUowed  to  the  partnership  for  organizational 
expenses  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2) )  rata- 
bly over  a  period  of  60  months  beginning 
In  the  month  in  which  such  exp>enses  wers 
paid  or  accrued,  except  that  In  the  event  the 
partnership  Is  considered  ss  terminated  un- 
der section  708(b)  any  organizational  ex- 
penses not  previously  allowed  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  the  taxable  year  In  which  It  Is  so 
considered  to  be  terminated. 

"(2)  DxriMiTiON. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'organizational  ex- 
penses' means  any  expense  of  a  character 
which.  If  expended  Incident  to  the  creation 
of  a  corporation  having  a  Umlted  life,  would 
be  amorUzable  over  such  life  and  which  la 
incident  to— 

"(A)  the  creation  of  a  new  partnership; 

"(B)  the  preparation  of  a  pculnersbip 
agreement  for  a  pextnershlp; 

"(C)  the  amendment  of  an  existing  part- 
nership agreement;  or 

"  (D)  the  preparation  or  amendment  of  any 
agreement  relating  to  the  transfer  or  retire- 
ment of  an  Interest  in  a  partnership." 

Sec.  308.  Bad  Debt  Dbductton  rox  OuaaAxr- 
TORS  OF  Obligations  or.  and 
Lenders  to.  Small  Business  Cor- 
porationb 

(a)  Guarantors  or  Obligations  or  Small 
Business  Corporations. — Section  166(f)  (re- 
lating to  guarantors  of  certain  noncorporate 
obligations)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Guarantor  or  Certain  Noncorporate 
Oblioationb  and  Obligations  or  Small  Bus- 
iness Corporations. — 

"(1)  In  obnebal. — A  payment  during  the 
taxable  year  by  the  taxpayer  (other  than  a 
corporation)  in  discharge  of  part  or  all  of  his 
Obligation  as  a  guarantor,  endorser,  or  indem- 
nitor of — 

"(A)'  a  noncorporate  obligation,  or 

"  (B)  an  obligation  of  a  corporation  which 
(at  the  time  such  obligation  Is  Incurred)  Is  a 
small  business  corporation, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  used  In  the  trade 
or  business  of  the  borrower  shaU  be  treated  as 
a  debt  becoming  worthless  within  such  tax- 
able year  for  purposes  of  this  section  (except 
that  subsection  (d)  shaU  not  apply),  but 
only  if  the  obligation  of  the  borrower  to  the 


person  to  whom  such  payment  was  made  was 
worthless  (without  regard  to  such  guaranty, 
endorsemsnt,  or  Indemnity)  at  the  time  of 
sucb  payment. 

"(2)  Small  business  corporation. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  'smaU 
business  corporation'  means  a  corporation 
the  equity  capital  of  which  does  not  exceed 
91,500.000.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  equity  capital  of  a  corporation 
Is  the  sum  of  Its  money  and  other  property 
(In  an  amount  equal  to  the  adjusted  basis  of 
such  property  for  determining  gain) ,  less  the 
amount  of  Its  Indebtedness  (other  than  In- 
debtedness to  shareholders) ." 

(b)  Definttion  of  Nonbusiness  Debt.^ — 
Section  166(d)(2)  (relating  to  definition  of 
nonbusiness  debt)  Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
loviring  new  subparagraph : 

"  (C)  a  debt  arising  from  a  loan  to — 

"  (1)  one  or  more  Individuals,  or 

"(II)  a  corporation  which  at  the  time  sucb 
loan  Is  made  Is  a  smaU  business  corporation 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (f )  (2) ) , 

the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  In  the  trade 
or  business  of  the  borrower  or  borrowers." 

Sec.  304.  Losses  on  Small  Business  Stock. 

(a)  Increase  in  Maximum  Amount  or 
Lossxs. — Section  1244(b)  (relating  to  limi- 
tation on  appUcatlon  of  section  1244)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"(1)  950.000  (not  more  than  926,000  of 
which  Is  attributable  to  stock  acquired  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Tax  SlmpUflcatlon  and  Reform  Act 
of  1971),  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife 
fiUng  a  joint  return  for  such  year  under 
section  6013,  9100,000  (not  more  than  950,000 
of  which  Is  attributable  to  stock  acquired 
before  such  date)." 

(b)  Definition  or  Section  1244  Stock. — 
Section  1244  (relating  to  losses  on  smaU 
business  stock)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (e)  as  (g)  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (d)  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(e)  Plans  Adopted  After  EInactment  or 
Small  Business  Tax  Simplification  and  Bb- 
roRM  Act  of  1970. — In  the  case  of  a  plan 
adopted  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  SmaU  Business  Tax  Simplification  and 
Reform  Act  of  1971 — 

"(1)  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  shaU 
be  appUed  by  substituting — 

"  (A)  9750,000  for  9600,000  in  subparagraph 
lA),and 

"(B)  91,600.000  for  91,000,000  In  subpara- 
graph (B); 

"(2)  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  subsection  (c) 
ShaU  be  applied  by  substituting  6  years  for 
two  years; 

"(8)  paragraph  (1)  (C)  of  subsection  (c) 
ShaU  not  apply  with  re8p>ect  to  a  prior  offer- 
ing of  section  1244  stock  under  a  plan  adopted 
on  or  before  such  date,  but  In  applying  para- 
graphs (2)  (A)  (1)  and  (2)  (B)  (I)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  there  shall  be  taken  Into  account 
the  amount  of  such  prior  offering  which  is 
outstanding  on  the  date  of  the  adoption  of 
the  plan;  and 

"(4)  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  (C)  of 
subsection  (c) ,  options  to  acquire  stock  held 
by  employees  of  the  corporation  (and  un- 
issued stock  necessary  In  case  of  the  exer- 
cise of  such  options)  sbaU  not  be  considered 
to  be  part  of  a  prior  offering  which  Is  out- 
standing. 

"(g)   Notice  of  Offering  and  Adoption  of 
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Plan. — A  corporaUon  which  during  the  tax- 
able year  makes  an  offering  of  Its  stock  ■»  hicb 
It  beUeves  to  fuUUl  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B).  and  (C)  of  subsejctlon 
(c)  (1)  may — 

•■(1)  Include,  on  Its  return  for  such  year, 
a  statement  that  such  offering  has  been 
made  and  the  date  on  which  the  pla^  for 
such  offering  was  adopted,  and 

"(2)    Include   a  copy  of  such  plan 
such  return." 

Sec.  305.  Pat»onao«  Bknutts  ro*  QuaLitikd 
NrW    COMMtTNITT    Devki-oiiment 

COOPBKATIVES  | 

Section  1388  (relating  to  deflnltloni  and 
special  rules  for  subchapter  T  of  chap^r  1 ) 
Is  amended —  i      

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(c)(1)  the  foUowlng  new  sentence :  J  "The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  wl^h  re- 
spect to  a  patronage  dividend  paid  by  a  Quali- 
fied community  development  cooperative 
with  respect  to  patronage  during  any  lof  lU 
first  5  taxable  years.";  and  , 

(U)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tne  fol- 
lowing new  subsection:  J 

■•(J)     QvAUrlED    CoMJtONITT    DEVELOPMENT 

CooPUtATVE.— For  purposes  of  thls|8Ub- 
oiM^ter.  the  term  'qualified  community  de- 
velopment cooperaUve'  means  an  organiza- 
tion—  J 

"(1)  which  U  engaged  primarily  Id  seU- 
ing  goods  of  providing  services  at  retail,  and 
^(3)  substantially  all  of  the  membets  and 
patrons  of  which —  ,  

•'(A)  are  individuals  of  low  or  moderate 
income  (aa  prescribed  by  the  SeccetAry  or 
his  delegate  by  regiilatlons),  and        I 

••(B)    are  residents  of  the  communjlty  In 
which  Its  place  of  business  Is  located." 
•HTliE  IV— PROVISIONS  TO  ASSIST  ^MALL 

BUSINESS  GROWTH  | 

Sec.    401.    Increase    in    Addition al    ^?a8T- 
Year  Depreciation  Allowance. 

Section  178 (b)  (relating  to  dollar  limlta- 
Uon  on  property  eligible  for  additional  first- 
year  allowance)  Is  amend*d — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  eachi  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu  Ifcereol 
•$20,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  •$20,000"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$40,000". 
Sec.  402.  Reoulatort  Status  for  Deprecia- 
tion   GTTIDEI.INES    AND    ELtMINA- 

tion    of    Reserve    Ratioi   Test 
FOR  Small  Business.  j 

(a)  REGULATIONS.— Section  167  (rfclatlng 
to  depreciation)  Is  amended  by  r^eslg- 
natlng  subsection  (m)  as  (n)  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  subsection  (1)  the  foUowl4g  new 
subsection : 

"  (m )   Useful  Lite  of  Propeett 

"(1)  Regulations. — The  Secretary 'or  hds 
delegate  shaU  prescribe  regulations  v^ch— 

•■(A)  specify  ola«fi«6  of  property  (delud- 
ing special  purpose  structures,  but  Bxrt  In- 
cluding general  p\irpoee  buUdings)  lised  In 
the  trade  or  buBtoees  or  held  for  tl»e  pro- 
duction of  incoone,  and 

"(B)  specUy  the  useful  life  of  p^perty 
m  each  class. 

The  useful  lives  so  specified  shall  bot  be 
longer  than  those  specified  In  Revenue  Proce- 
dui«  62-21.  as  modified  before  January  1, 
1971.  1 

"(2)  Use  op  useful  lives  by  suaiI.  bubi- 
HE3SIS. — In  the  case  of  property  pliced  In 
service  by  a  taxpayer  which  is  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  (within  the  meaning  of  the 
Small  Business  Act).  If  the  taxpayer  so 
elects — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  may.  for  the  plurpoeee 
of  this  section,  use  the  useful  life  specified 
for  such  property  under  the  regiilatlons 
prescribed  under  paragraph  (1),  Without 
regard  to  the  practice  of  the  taxpnyer  In 
replacing  such  property  or  other  property 
within    the    same    class    as    such    pfoperty; 
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"(B)  property  which  is  fully  depreciated 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  In  comput- 
ing the  deduction  allowed  by  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  any  other  property;  and 

"(C)  property  shall  be  treated  as  fully 
depreciated  at  the  close  of  the  useful  life 
specified  for  It  under  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  paragraph  (1). 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  property  In  a  class  In  which  26  percent 
or  more  of  the  property  In  such  class  used 
or  held  by  the  taxi)ayer  Is  leased  by  him, 
unless  the  taxpayer  establishes  that  average 
period  of  use  of  property  of  such  class  not 
leased  by  him  is  not  substantially  different 
from  the  average  period  of  use  of  property  of 
such  class  which  is  leased  by  him. 

'(3)  Election. — An  election  under  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
property  at  such  time  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes 
by  regulations." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — Regulations  required 
by  section  167  (m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (as  added  by  subsection  (a) ) 
shall  be  Issued  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
amendment   made  by  subsection    (a)    shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  endmg  on  or  after  the 
date  on  which  such  regulations  are  laaued. 
Sec.    403.    Partial   Restoration    of   Invest- 
ment Credit  for  Smau.  Busi- 
ness. 
(a)    Exemption  From  Termination  Provi- 
sions.— Section  49   (relating  to  termination 
of  Investment  credit)  U  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "pre- termination 
property"  in  subsection  (a)  the  following: 
•'and  property  to  which  subsection  (e)  ap- 
plies'•,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)    Small  Business  Exemption. — 
"  (1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  section  38 
property  (other  than  pre-termlnatlon  prop- 
erty)— 

"(A)  the  physical  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  which  Is  completed 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Small  B\islnees  Tax  Simplification  and 
Reform  Act  of  1971,  or 

"(B)  which  is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  on 
or  after  such  date, 

and  which  is  constructed,  reconstructed, 
erected,  or  acquired  for  use  In  a  trade  or 
business  (Including  use  to  meet  requirements 
or  standards  imposed  by  or  under  authority 
of,  Federal,  State,  or  local  law),  the  tax- 
payer may  select  Items  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies  to  the  extent  that  the  qiiaU- 
fled  Investment  for  the  taxpayer  attributable 
to  such  Items  does  not  exceed  the  small 
business  exemption  limitation  (as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2)).  In  the  case 
of  any  item  so  sedected  (to  the  extent  of 
the  qualified  investment  attrlbutiOjle  to  such 
Item  taken  into  account  under  the  preceding 
sentence),  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
section,  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  section 
46(b),  and  the  last  sentence  of  section 
47(a)  (4)  shall  not  apply.  In  applying  sec- 
tion 46(c)(1)(A)  in  the  case  of  property 
described  In  subparagraph  (A) ,  there  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  only  that  portion  of  the 
basis  which  Is  properly  attributable  to  con- 
struction, reooostructlon,  or  erection  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Small 
Business  Tax  Simplification  and  Reform  Act 
of  1971. 

"(2)  LncTATioNs. — ^For  piirposes  of  para- 
graph (1).  a  taxpayer's  small  biislness  ex- 
emption limitation  for  any  taxable  year  Is — 
"  ( A)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  primarily 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  property,  $50,000,  reduced  by  the  sum 
of— 

'•(1)  the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's  qualified 
investment  for  the  taxable  year,  determined 
before  the  application  of  this  subsection,  and 


"(11)  the  amount  by  which  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  Income  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
$450,000; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  corporation, 
$10,000,  reduced  by  the  stun  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)(1). and 

"(li)  the  amount  by  which  the  taxpayers 
taxable  income  of  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
$90,000;  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  $5,000, 
reduced  by  the  simi  of — 

"(1)  the  amoiuit  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  (1),  and 

"(11)  the  amount  by  which  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  Income  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
$46,000. 

"(3)  Special  Rules. — 
"(A)  Married  individuals. — In  the  case  of 
a  husband  or  wife  who  files  a  separate  return, 
the  $5,000  amount  specified  In  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  $2,500,  and  the  $45,000  amount  speci- 
fied In  such  paragraph  shall  be  $22,500.  This 
subparagraph  shall  not  apply  If  the  spouse  of 
the  taxpayer  has  no  qualified  investment  for, 
and  no  unused  credit  carryback  or  carryover 
to,  the  taxable  year  of  such  spouse  which 
ends  within  or  with  the  'taxpayer's  taxable 
year. 

"(B)  Controlled  GROcrps. — In  the  case  of  a 
controlled  group,  the  amounts  specified  In 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  reduced  for  each  com- 
ponent of  such  group  by  apportioning  such 
amounts  among  the  component  members  of 
such  group  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 
Pot  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  'controlled  group"  has  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  each  term  by  section  1563(a),  ex- 
cept that  the  phrase  'more  than  50  percent' 
shaU  be  substituted  tac  the  phrase  at  least 
80  percent'  each  place  It  appears  In  section 
1663(a)    (1). 

"(C)  Other  taxpatebs. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  by  sec- 
Uons  46(d),  48(e),  and  48(f)  shall  be  ap- 
plied for  purposes  of  this  subsection." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  on  or  after  the  date  of  this 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  404.  10-Tear  Carr'Joveb  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Net  Operating  Losses. 

(a)  10-Year  Carryover  Period. — Sectiom 
172(b)  (1)  (relating  to  years  to  which  loss 
may  be  carried  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (E)"  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserUng  In  lieu  thereof 
"(E).  and-^H)"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  which  is 
carrying  on  a  trade  or  business  as  a  small 
business  concern  (within  the  meaning  of  the 
Small  Business  Act)  determined  as  of  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year,  the  portion  of  a 
net  operating  loss  sustained  in  such  trade 
or  business  shall  be  a  net  operating  loss 
carryover  to  each  of  the  10  taxable  years  fol- 
lowing the  taxable  year  of  such  loss." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  apply  with  re- 
spect to  losses  sustained  in  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 
Sec   405.  Accumulated  Earnings  Tax. 

(a)  Rate  of  Tax.— Section  531  (relating  to 
imposition  of  accumulated  earnings  tax)  1» 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  "equal  to 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "22  percent  oi 
the  accumulated  taxable  income." 

(b)  Minimum  Accumulated  Eari«nc8 
CREDrr.— Section  535(c)  (relating  to  accumu- 
lated earnings  credit)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$100,000"  Ui  v^- 
graphs  (2)  and  (3)  and  Inserting  la  "eu 
thereof  "$150,000"; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  in  para- 
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zraph  (2)  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or, 
in  the  case  of  a  small  business  concern,  such 
higher  amount  as  may  be  prescribed  imder 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection";  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  (6). 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
followmg  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Increased  minimum  credit  for  grow- 
ing small  businesses. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  is  authorized  to  prescribe  by  regu- 
lations a  minimum  credit  (In  Ueu  of  the 
$150,000  amoxmt  specified  in  paragraph  (2) ) 
of  not  more  than  $260,000  for  any  corpora- 
tion which — 

"(A)  is  a  small  business  concern  (within 
the  meaning  of  the  Small  Business  Act) ,  and 

"(B)  estabhshes  a  reasonable  intention  of 
future  expansion  which  would  require  re- 
taining earnings  and  profits  for  the  taxable 
year  in  excess  of  $150,000." 

(c)  Dividend  DiSTBiBtrnoNs  To  Reduce 
Tax  Liability, — Part  I  of  subchapter  G  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  corporations  im- 
properly accumulating  surplus)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

■Sec.  538.  Payments  of  Dividends  To  Reduce 
Tax  Liability 

'•(a)  Dividends  Paid  after  Determination 
of  Tax  Liability. — Whenever  a  final  deter- 
mination has  been  made  that  a  corporation 
is  liable  for  the  tax  imposed  by  section  631 
for  a  taxable  year,  such  corporation  may 
designate  any  dividends  paid  by  It  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  such  final  determina- 
tion as  dividends  paid  to  obtain  the  bene- 
fit of  this  section.  In  determining  such  cor- 
poration's final  liability  for  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  531  for  such  taxable  year,  the 
amount  of  Its  accumulated  taxable  Income 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
dividends  paid  and  so  designated. 

"(b)  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Dividends  to  which  applicable. — Sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  only  to  a  dividend 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
562. 

"(2)  Section  561  not  to  apply. — Any  divi- 
dend designated  under  subsection  (a)  as  a 
dividend  paid  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  treated  as  dividend  for 
purposes  of  section  661. 

"(c)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter  G  of  chap- 
ter 1  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  Item : 

"Sec  538.  Payments  of  Divwends  To  Reduce 
Tax  LiABrLiTY." 

(e)  Burden  of  Proof. — 

(1)  Application  of  section  534  in  other 
COURT  cases. — 

SecUon  534(a)  (relating  to  burden  of 
proof)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following: 

"In  any  action  by  a  taxpayer  before  any 
other  court  of  the  United  States  involving 
in  whole  or  In  part  a  claim  for  credit  or  re- 
fund of  overpayment  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  531,  the  burden  of  proof  with  respect 
to  whether  all  or  any  part  of  the  earnings  and 
profits  have  been  permitted  to  accumulate 
beyond  the  reasonable  needs  of  the  business 
shall— 

"(3)  If  notification  was  not  sent  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b),  be  on  the 
United   States,   or 

"(4)  If  the  taxpayer  submitted  the  state- 
ment described  In  subsection  (c) ,  be  on  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  grounds 
set  forth  in  such  statement  In  accordance 
with  provisions  of  such  subsection." 

(2)  Technical  amendment. — Section  534 
(d)  (relating  to  Jeopardy  assessment)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
•nd  thereof  ",  or,  If  the  taxpayer  did  not  file 


such  a  petition,  may  be  submitted  by  him 
to  the  court  in  which  he  brings  action  for 
credit  or  refund  of  overpayment  of  such  tax." 

(3)  EFFEciivt.  date. — ^T^e  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shaU  apply  with 
respect  to  actions  trial  of  which  on  the  merits 
commences  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sbo.  406.  Amortization  of  Expenditures  In- 
cident TO  Issuance  of  S-tock. 

Section  248(b)  (relating  to  definition  of 
organizational  expenditures)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence :  "In  the  case  of  a  corporation  which 
is  a  small  business  corporation  (as  defined 
in  section  166(f)  (2) ),  such  term  also  means 
any  expenditure  incident  to  the  issuance  or 
registration  of  stock  or  to  the  listing  of  stock 
on  a  regional  exchange." 
Sec.  407.  Period  foe  Amortization  of  Re- 
search   AND    Experimental    Ex- 

PENDrrORES. 

Section  174(b)  (relating  to  amortization 
of  certain  research  and  experimental  ex- 
penditures) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "  (be- 
ginning with  the  month  in  which  the  tax- 
payer first  realizes  benefits  from  such  ex- 
pendltiires) "  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1). 

Sec.  408.  MuL'riPLE  Surtax  Exemptions  foe 
Certain  Small  Business  Corpo- 
rations Under  Single  Family 
Control. 

(a)  Exception  to  Inclusion  as  Component 
Members  of  Controlled  Groups. — Section 
1663  (relating  to  definitions  and  special 
rules)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Certain  Family -Controlled  Small 
Business  Corporations. — 

"  ( 1 )  Exception. — For  purposes  of  this  part, 
a  corporation  described  In  paragraph  (2) 
shall,  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (6). 
not  be  treated,  as  a  component  member  of  a 
controlled  group  of  corporations. 

"(2)  Corporations  Excepted. — Paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  only  to  a  corporation — 

"(A)  which  Is  a  small  business  concern 
(within  the  meaning  of  the  Small  Business 
Act) ,  determined  as  of  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year, 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  at  least  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  cwmbined  voting  power  of 
aU  classes  of  Its  stock  en'tltled  to  vote  or  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  total  value  of  shares 
of  aU  classes  of  its  stock  Is  owned  directly 
by  the  individual  who  manages  its  business 
affairs  and  his  spovise,  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  which  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of 
all  classes  of  its  stock  entitled  to  vote  or  a;t 
least  80  percent  of  the  total  value  of  ahcu'es 
of  aU  classes  of  l-ts  stock  Is  owned  directly  by 
the  Individual  described  in  subparagraph 
(A),  his  spouse,  the  members  of  his  famUy. 
and   the   members   of   his   spoiise's   famUy. 

"(3)  Limitation. — ^In  any  case  in  which 
(but  fOr  this  paragraph)  paragraph  (1) 
would  apply  to  more  than  five  corporations  f  11 
of  the  stock  of  each  of  which  is  owned  by 
the  members  of  a  single  family,  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  apply  only  to  the  five  corporations 
specified  in  writing  by  aU  the  members  of 
the  family  who  own  dtrecUy  cmy  of  such 
stock. 

"(4)  Members  of  family. — For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  an  individual's  family  con- 
sists of  his  parents,  g^randparents,  chUdren, 
grandchildren,  bpothers,  and  sisters,  and  •the 
estates  of  any  of  such  IndlTlduais  who  are 
deceased. 

"(6)  Application  with  other  provisions. — 
For  purposes  of  determining  whether  any 
other  corporation  is  (or  would,  but  for  the 
application  of  this  subsection,  be)  a  com- 
ponent member  of  a  contrtdled  group  of  cor- 
porations, this  pert  shall  be  applied  without 
regard  to  this  subsection." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made   by   subsection    (a)    shall   apply   with 


respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TTTLB     V— PROVISIONS     RELA-HNG     TO 

PARTNERSHIPS 
Sec.  601.  Guarantejed  Payments  From  Part- 
nership to  Partner 

SecUon  702(c)  (relating  to  gross  income  of 
a  partner)   Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)  Gross  Income  of  a  Partner. — ^In  any 
case  'Where  it  Is  necessary  to  determine  the 
groas  looocne  of  a  piartner  for  purposes  of 
this  title,  such  amount  shaU  include  the  ex- 
cess of  his  distributive  share  of  the  gross  in- 
come ol  the  partnership  over  any  payments 
from  the  partnership  'that  are  Included  in  the 
partner's  groes  income  under  section  707(c) ." 
Sec.  602.  Closing  of  Taxable  Tear  of  Part- 
NBUHip  ON   Death   of  Partner. 

Section  706(c)  (relating  to  the  closing  of 
the  partnership  year)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)"  In 
paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)"; 

(2)  by  renumbering  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (3)  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph 
( 1 )  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Death  of  a  Partner. — Except  as  pro- 
vided In  this  paragraph,  the  taxable  year  of 
a  partnership  shall  close  with  reelect  to  a 
deceased  partner  as  of  the  date  of  death  of 
such  partner.  The  successor  In  interest  of  a 
deceased  partner  may  elect,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  not  to  close  the  taxable  year 
of  the  partnership  with  respect  to  such  de- 
ceased partner  as  oif  the  date  of  his  deaith,  in 
which  event  the  taxable  year  of  the  part- 
nership shall  close  with  respect  to  such  de- 
ceased partner — 

"(A)  at  the  close  of  the  partnership  tax- 
able year  if  the  Interest  of  such  deceased 
partner  Is  not  sold,  exchanged,  or  liquidated 
prior  to  that  date,  or 

"(B)  at  the  later  of — 

"(1)  the  date  of  sale,  exchange,  or  Uqulda- 
tlon  of  the  interest  of  such  deceased  part- 
ner, or 

"(11)  the  day  following  the  death  of  such 
deceased  partner.";  and 

(8)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (3)  (as  renum- 
bered) to  read  as  ToUows:  "The  tax&ble  year 
of  a  partnership  shaU  close  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2)  In  the  case  of  a  de- 
ceased partner)  — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  a  partner  vrho  sells  or 
exchanges  his  entire  interest  In  a  partner- 
ship, and 

"(11)  •with  respect  to  a  partner  whose  entire 
interest  Is  liquidated." 
Sec.  503.  Termination  of  Partnership. 

(a)  Sale  of  In^terbst  of  50  Percent  or 
More. — Section  708 (b)(1)  (relating  to  the 
general  rule  for  the  termination  of  a  part- 
nership) Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  after  "a  partnership  shaU" 
In  paragraph  (1)  ",  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2).";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  within  a  12-month  period  there  are 
sales  or  exchanges  to  persons  other  than 
partners  who  have  been  members  of  the 
partnership  for  a  period  of  at  least  12  months 
prior  to  such  sales  or  exchanges,  totaling  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  Interest  in 
partnership  capital  and  profits." 

(b)  Death  or  Retirement  of  One  Mem- 
ber OF  Two-Man  Partnership. — Section 
708(b)  (2)  (relating  to  special  rules  for  the 
termination  of  a  partnership)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(C)  Two-member  partnership. — If  a  re- 
tiring or  deceased  partner  Is  a  member  of  a 
partnership  composed  of  two  partners,  the 
business,  financial  operation,  or  venture  of 
the  partnership  shall  be  considered  to  be 
carried  on  in  a  partnership,  for  purposes  of 
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paragraph  (1)(A),  foUowtng  his  death  or 
retirement,  for  such  period  of  time  as  pay- 
ments that  qualify  under  section  736  pre 
made  to  the  retiring  partner  or  to  the  etic- 
cessor  In  Interest  of  the  deceased  partner." 
Sic.  504.  Limitation  on  Partnis's  Disteubit- 
TivK  Shabk  or  liOsssa 

(a)  iNCaXAS*     IN     PA«TN131'8     LlABILXriM. — 

Section  752 (a)  (relating  to  increase  la  a 
partner's  llabUlUes)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  any  Increase  In  a  partner's  liabilities 
to  the  partnership."  after  "partnership  |la- 
bintles.". 

(b)  DxcaKASE  IN  PAaTNXK's  LiABrLmrt. — 
Section  752(b)  (reUtlng  to  decrease  1»  a 
partner's  UablUtles)  U  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  any  decrease  In  a  partner's  liablUtj  to 
the  partnership,",  alter  "such  Individual 
llabUUlea.". 
TITLE     VI— PROVISIONS     RBLATINO     TO 

SUBCHAPTER  S  CORPORATIONS 

SBC.    601.    INCKEASING  NTTMBBK  OF  PzBJnSStBIJt 
SHAXXHOUnXS 

(a)  INCRKAS*  tn  NXTMBEB. — Sectlon  1371  (a) 
(relating  to  definition  of  small  business  «)r- 
poratlon)  Is  amended  by  strHclng  out '"10 
shareholders"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "15  shareholders  (25  shfcre- 
holders,  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  wlilch 
has  been  in  existence  for  5  or  more  yearsl" 

(b)  Stock  RBcnvsD  Upon  Death  or  Sh^ke- 
HOUEBS. — Section  1371  (relating  to  de<lnl- 
tlons)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

" { e )  Stock  wttii  bt  iNBivrotJALs  bt  REiteoN 
or  Death  or  Ohicinai,  Shareholders. — Siock 
owned  by  an  individual  whlbh  was  received 
by  him  by  reason  of  the  death  of  an  original 
shareholder  shaU.  for  purposes  of  applying 
subsection  (a)(1),  be  treated  ae  If  It  Were 
still  owned  by  such  original  shareholder.,  Ptor 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'original 
shareholder'  means  a  shareholder  described 
In  section  1373(a)  who  Is  required  to  conpent 
to  an  election  under  such  section." 
Sec.  802.  Broadening  Classes  or  Permissible 
Sharxhouxxs.  j 

(a)  Small  Business  Investmint  Qom- 
panxes  and  Certain  Trusts. — SecUon  tl372 
(relating  to  definition  of  small  business  ;oor- 
poEfttlon)  Is  amended  by  strildng  out  "  (qther 
than  an  estate)"  In  paragraph  (2)  «uid  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "  (other  than  an  ea^te, 
a  trvist  described  In  subsection  (f ) ,  or  a  efnall 
business  investment  company  operating  un- 
der the  Small  Business  Investment  A(^  of 
1958)". 

(b)  Certain  Trusts. — Section  1371  (relat- 
ing to  definitions)  Is  amended  by  ttf^fltng 
after  subsection  (e)  (as  added  by  8ectlo4  601 

(b)  of  this  Act)  the  foUowlng  new  sufesec- 
tlon: 

"(f)  Certain  Trusts  Permitted  as  SSabe- 
holders. — For  purposes  of  subsection  (a>,  the 
following  trusts  may  be  shareholders:    | 

"(1)  A  trust  all  of  which  Is  treatejd  as 
owned  by  the  grantor  under  subpart  p  of 
part  I  of  subchapter  J  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  A  tnjst  created  primarily  to  ei^clse 
the  voting  power  of  stock  transferred  to' it. 

"  (3)  Any  trust  with  respect  to  stock  trans- 
ferred to  It  pursuant  to  Uie  terms  of  a  will, 
but  only  for  the  eo-day  period  beglnni4g  on 
the  day  on  which  such  stock  Is  transferred 
to  It.  i 

In  the  case  of  a  trust  described  In  para- 
graph (2) ,  each  beneficiary  of  the  trust  Jhall. 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (1),  be  tr^ted 
as  a  shareholder." 

(c)  Technical  Amendment. — Sectloa  243 

(c)  (relating  to  special  rules  for  certain  dls- 
trllratlons)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tb^  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph:  , 

"  (6)  Any  dividend  received  by  a  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  operating  *nder 
the  Small  Btislness  Investment  Act  of  1958 
from  an  electing  small  business  corponatlon 
(and  any  amount  included  In  the  grois  in- 
come of  such  company  which  la  treat  Jd  as 


a  dividend  under  section  1873)  shall  not  be 
treated  as  a  dividend." 

Sec.  603.  Terjokatiok      or      KLection      bt 
Majoritt. 
Section   1373(e)    (relating  to  termination 
of  election)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1),  and 
(3)    by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
oX  paragraph  (2)  and,  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  foUowlng:    "An  election  may  be  re- 
voked only  If  shareholders  owning  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation 
on  the  day  on  which  the  revocation  is  made 
consent  to  the  revocation." 
SEC.    804.    Termination    or    Election — Pas- 
sive iNVESTMxirr  Income. 
Section  1873(e)  (5)   (relating  to  passive  in- 
vestment Income)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subparagraph    (A)     and    inserting    In    Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng : 

"(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagrapb 
(B),  an  election  under  subsection  (a)  made 
by  a  small  business  corporation  shaU  termi- 
nate if — 

"(1)  for  MDj  taxable  year  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  which  the  election  is  In  effect,  the 
corponttion  has  gross  receipts  more  than  30 
percent  of  which  Is  passive  Investment  In- 
come, and 

"(11)    for  any  of  the  3  Immediately  pre- 
ceding taxable  years  of  the  corporation  for 
which  the  election  Is  In  effect,  the  corpora- 
tion had  gross  receipts  more  than  20  percent 
of  which  was  passive  Investment  Income. 
Such  termination  shall  be  effective  for  the 
taxable  year  of  the  corporation  described  In 
clause    (1) ,   and  for  all  succeeding  taxable 
years  of  the  corporation." 
Sec.  605.  Termination   or   ELEcnoN — imad- 
veetxncz. 
Section  1372  (relating  to  election  by  smaU 
business  corporation)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "An  election"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  (3)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (h) ,  an  election":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(h)  Ceasing  To  Be  Smau.  Business  Cor- 
poration Through  Inadvertance. — An  elec- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  made  by  a  smaU 
business  corporation  sbaU  not  terminate  if, 
after  notification  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  that  It  has  faUed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1371(a),  the  corpora- 
tion— 

"(1)  establishes  that  such  faUure  was  In- 
advertent, and 

"(3)    within   90   days   after   the   date   on 
which  It  is  so  notified,  completes  action  so 
as  again  to  meet  such  requirements." 
Sec.  606.  Carryover  of  Disallowed  Deduc- 
tions   FOR    Corporation's    Net 
Operating  Loss 
Section    1374(c)     (relating   to   determina- 
tion of  shareholder's  portion  of  net  operating 
loss)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Carryover  of  disallowed  part. — If,  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  paragraph  (3), 
any  part  of  a  shareholder's  portion  of  the  net 
operating  loss  of  an  electing  smaU  business 
corporation  for  any  taxable  year  (as  deter- 
mined under  parsigraph  ( 1 ) )  is  not  aUow- 
able  as  a  deduction  under  subsection  (b)  for 
such  taxable  year,  such  part  shall,  subject  to 
the  Umitatlon  contained  In  paragraph  (2) ,  be 
treated  as  (or  be  added  to,  as  the  case  may 
be)  his  portion  of  the  corporation's  net  op- 
erating loss  for  the  suoceeding  taxable  year." 

TITLE    Vn — BUSINESS    DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 

Sec  701.  Reserves  for  Losses  on  Loans  or 
Business  Development  Corpora- 
tions. 
(a)    Percentage    of    Loans    Outstandino 
Method.— Section  68e(b)  (1)   (relating  to  ad- 
dition to  reserves  for  bad  debts)  Is  amended 


by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as  (C), 
and  by  inserting  after  sut^Mwagraph  (A)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"  (B)  in  the  case  of  a  business  devel(9ment 
corporation,  the  amount  equal  to  10  percent 
of  the  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  Uu 
taxable  year  (not  Including  any  portions  ol 
such  loans  (1)  repayment  of  which  Is  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  or  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof,  or  (U)  which  are 
owned  by  other  persons  through  participa- 
tion arrangements) ,  or". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  Amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec  703.  Nonrecurring  Income  or  Now. 
FRorrr  Local  Business  Develop- 
ment Corporations. 

(a)    NONRECOGNITION  OF  GAIN. — ^Pait  III  Of 

subchapter  O  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  com- 
mon nontaxable  exchanges)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
section : 

"Sec  1040.  Certain    Dispositions   bt   Non- 
profit Local  Business  Devel- 
opment Corporations. 
"(a)  NoNRECocNmoN  or  Oain. — If  a  non- 
profit local  business  development  corpora- 
tion— 

"(1)  disposes  of  a  qualifying  Investment, 
and 

"  (2)  within  the  reinvestment  period  makes 
or  acquires  another  qualifying  Investment, 
then,  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  the 
gain  from  such  disposition  shaU  be  recog- 
nized only  to  the  extent  that  the  amount 
realized  on  such  disposition  exceeds  the 
amount  of  such  other  qualifying  investment. 
"(b)  NoNPRonr  Local  Business  Develop- 
ment Corporation. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'nonprofit  local  business  de- 
velopment corporation'  means  a  business 
development  corporation  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 686) — 

"(1)  not  organized  for  profit  and  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual, 

"(3)  which  was  established  for  purposes 
of  promoting,  maintaining,  and  assisting  the 
economy  and  industry  within  a  particular 
locality  or  region  of  a  State,  and 

"(3)  which  does  not  pay  any  compensa- 
tion, directly  or  indirectly,  for  personal  serv- 
ices performed  for  It." 

"(c)  QuALiFTiNO  Investment. — ^Por  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'qualifying  In- 
vestment' means — 
"(1)  a  loan  to  a  business  enterprise, 
"(3)  stock  of  a  business  corporation  or 
equity  Interest  In  an  unincorporated  busi- 
ness enterprise,  and 

•  (3)  property  acquired  In  repayment  of  a 
loan  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  In  redemp- 
Uon  of  stock  or  an  Interest  described  In  para- 
graph (2)  (Including  property  acquired  pur- 
suant to  the  conversion  privilege  of  con- 
vertible debentures). 

"(d)  Reinvestment  Period. — ^Por  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  reinvestment  period,  with 
respect  to  a  dlspoeltlon  of  qualifying  prop- 
erty, is — 

"(1)  the  3-year  period  beginning  on  the 
day  of  such  disposition,  or 

"(2)  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  such 
day,  but  only  with  respect  to  another  qualify- 
ing investment  for  the  making  or  acqulsitl^ 
of  which  a  binding  commitment  Is  entered 
into  during  the  3-year  period  beginning  on 
such  day. 

"(e)  Charttable  CoNTRisunoN  Treated 
.^s  Qualifying  Investment. — A  nonprofit 
local  business  development  corporation  may, 
with  respect  to  a  disposition  of  a  qualifying 
investment,  elect  to  treat  as  another  quaU- 
fylng  Investment  a  charitable  contrlbuOon 
(as  defined  In  section  170(c)  (1)  o'  <*'' 
made  by  such  corporation  within  the  rem- 
vestment  period  for  use  within  the  locaUty 
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or  region  for  which  such  corporation  was 
established.  Any  such  election  shiJl  be  made 
at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by  reg- 
ulations. Any  charitable  contribution  with 
Inspect  to  which  such  an  election  is  made 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  for  pur- 
poeee  of  determining  the  deduction  allow- 
able by  section  170.  _ 

"(f)  treatment  or  Loan  Repayments. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  amounts  re- 
ceived by  a  nonprofit  local  business  devel- 
opment corporation  In  repayment,  or  partial 
repayment,  of  a  loan  shall  be  treated  as  a 
disposition  of  such  loan  (or  of  a  part  there- 
of) by  such  corporation. 

"(g)  Basis  of  Other  Qualityino  Invest- 
ment.—If  the  taxpayer  makes  an  election 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  a  dis- 
position of  a  qualifying  Investment,  the  basis 
of  the  qualifying  Investment  described  In 
subsection  (a)(2)  shaU  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  gain  not 
recognized  by  reason  of  the  application  of 
subsection  (a). 

"(h)  Assessment  or  DEnciENcnDB. — If  the 
taxpayer  has  made  an  election  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  a  disposition  of 
a  qualifying  Investment — 

"(1)  the  statutory  period  for  the  assess- 
ment of  any  deficiency,  for  any  taxable  year 
In  which  any  part  of  the  gain  on  such 
disposition  Is  realized,  attributable  to  the 
gain  on  such  disposition  shall  not  expire 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the 
date  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  is  noti- 
fied by  the  taxpayer  (In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe)  of  the  making  or  acquisition  of 
another  qualifying  Investment  or  the  faUure 
to  make  or  acquire  another  qualifying  In- 
Tcstment,  and 

"(2)  Buch  deficiency  may  be  assessed  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  such  three-year  period 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
6412 (c)  or  the  provision  of  any  other  law 
or  rule  of  law  which  would  otherwise  pre- 
vent such  assessment." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendbosnt. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  ni  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  1040.  Certain  dispositions  by  nonprofit 
local  business  development 
corporations." 

TITLE    VIII— PRESERVATION    OP    SMALL 

BUSINESS  INDEPENDENCE 
Sic.  801.  Refunds  of  Overpayments  oV  Esti- 
mated Income  Tax  Betore  End  or 
Taxable  Year. 
Section  6426(a)(1)  (relating  to  time  for 
filing  appUcatlon  for  adjustment  of  over- 
payment of  estimated  Income  tax  by  corpo- 
rations) Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  a  corporation  which 
Is  a  small  business  concern  (within  the 
meaning  of  the  Small  Business  Act),  an  ap- 
plication under  this  subsection  may  be  filed 
at  any  time  after  a  payment  of  estimated 
Income  tax  for  the  taxable  year  has  been 
made  by  It  and  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
the  VhixA  month  following  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year." 

Sec.  802.  Debt-Financed  Corporate  Acquisi- 
tions. 

(a)  Reduction  in  Permissible  Amount. — 
Section  279(a)  (relating  to  interest  on  in- 
debtedness Incurred  by  a  corporation  to  ac- 
quire stock  or  assets  of  another  corporation) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$5,000,000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$600,000". 

(b)  Corporate  Acquisition  Indebtedness. — 
Section  279(b)  (relating  to  definition  of  cor- 
porate acquisition  Indebtedness)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tton,  an  obligation  of  a  corporation  to  repay 


loans  made  by  a  bank  or  other  flnandftl  In- 
stltvitlon  under  a  line  of  credit  or  similar 
financing  arrangement  Shall  be  treated  as  an 
obligation  evidenced  By  an  evidence  of  In- 
debtedness issued  by  such  corporatlor ," 

(e)  Eftective  Date. — The  anleBdments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  allowability  of  the  deduction 
of  Interest  paid  or  incurred  with  respect  to 
Indebtedness  Incurred  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Aet. 

Sec  803.  Valuation  or  Unlisted  Securituls 
FOR  fisTATE  Tax  Purposes. 

(a)  Valuation  op  Unlisted  Stock  and 
SECuRrriEs. — Section  2031  (b)  (relating  to  the 
valuation  of  unlisted  sttxjk  and  securities) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "which  are  listed 
on  an  exchange"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  ttiere- 
of  "whether  or  not  listed  on  an  exchange". 

(b)  Effective     Date. — ^The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  804.  Extensions   of    Time   fob  Paying 

Estate  Tax. 

(a)  Elimination  of  Requirement  of  Undue 
Hardship.— Section  6161(a)(2)  (relating  to 
extension  of  time  for  paying  estate  tax)  is 
amended  by  stxlklng  out  "undue"  before 
"hardship". 

( b)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after  the 
date  of  the  eimctment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  805.  Amalgamation     of    Interists    in 
Closely    Held    Businesses    for 
Estate  Tax  Purposes. 
(a>    Interest     in    Two    or    Moke     Busi- 
nesses.— Section  6166(d)   (relating  to  special 
rule  for  Interests  In  two  or  more  closely  held 
businesses)   Is  amended  by  striking  out  "BO 
percent"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "33 'i  percent". 

(b)   Effective      Date. — ^The      amendment 
made  by  subsection  ( a)  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  ct  this  Act. 
Sec  806.  Study    and   Recommendations   by 
Teeasury  Department  With  Re- 
spect to  Preservation  or  Inde- 
pendent Small  Business. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Small  Buslneas  Analyst, 
shall  siudy,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentativee  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate,  the  overaU  effect  on  the 
continuance  and  preservation  of  Independent 
small  businesses  resulting  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Federal  Income  tax  (including 
tax,  on  Income  derived  from  the  sale  of  capi- 
tal assets  and  property  used  In  a  trade  or 
business)  and  the  Federal  estate  and  g^ft 
taxes.  Such  report  shall  Include  recommen- 
dations for  the  elimination  or  modification 
of  those  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  assist,  or  provide  an  In- 
centive for,  the  acquisition  of  independent 
smaU  businesses  by  large  coiporatlons  and 
which  otherwise  Impede  the  continued  inde- 
(«ndence  of  small  business  enteiprlses  as  an 
ImpcTtant  segment  of  our  economy. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  submitted  as  soon  as  practicable, 
but  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Section-bt-Section  Analysis  or  the  Small 

Business  Tax  Simplification  and  Retorm 
Bill 

overall  analysis 

The  SmaU  Business  Tax  Simplification 
tad  Reform  Act  of  1971  Is  the  suooessor  blU 
to  8.  4089,  introduced  In  the  9l8t  Congress 
on  June  30,  1970. 

It  Is  designed  to  present  a  comprehensive 
set  of  proposals  for  tax  reUef,  affecting  each 
stage  of  the  life  cycle  of  new,  smaU,  and 
growing  and  matured  btislnesees. 


BXTXMUS    BUJUfCB 


Extensive  efforts  have  been  made  to  pre- 
sent this  legislation  as  balanced  in  the  reve- 
nue sense,  with  sUght,  Immediate,  and  long- 
term  Increases  of  tax  revenues  through 
minimally  higher  normal  tax  rates  on  giant 
corporations,  and  the  cultivation  of  vigorous 
new  smaU  enterprises  which  wUl  enlarge  the 
tax  base  in  the  future. 

Even  for  the  largest  ooiporatlons,  the  rates 
under  this  proposal  would  remain  below  the 
recent  surtaxed  corporate  rates. 

The  revenue  gains  made  possible  by  the 
rescaling  of  normal  rates  would  make  It  pos- 
sible to  shift  a  smaU  fraction  of  the  corpo- 
rate tax  (about  1  percent)  on  the  basis  of 
the  abUlty  to  pay.  Corporations  with  earn- 
ings In  excess  of  $1  million  per  year  would 
be  yielding  commensurate  benefits  to  new 
enterprise,  smaU  existing  family  and  Inde- 
pendent business,  and  firms  willing  to  mod- 
ernize to  meet  the  terms  of  national  cmd 
International  oompetltton. 

TAX     SIMPLinCATION     ANS     REFORM 

To  focus  continuing  professional  attenti(»i 
on  tax  simplification,  the  bUl  also  proposes 
institutional  arrangements  by  way  of  1)  a 
standing  Intergovernmental  ocnunittee  on 
tax  simplification,  2)  a  Business  Advisory 
OouncU  on  which  the  small  business  com- 
munity would  be  assured  a  significant  voice, 
and  3)  creation  of  an  Office  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Tax  Analyst  vrtthln  the  Treastiry  De- 
partment. 

Several  major  studies  of  smaU  business  tax 
issues  are  requested  so  as  to  lay  a  basis  for 
orderly  simplification  of  the  total  Internal 
revenue  system  as  It  applies  to  smaUer  firms. 

OROANIZATIOM   Or  THE   BILL 

This  blU   ooDslets  of  39  substcmtlve  aec- 
tione  grooiped  into  6  chaptacs,  as  foUows: 
rrn*  i — tax  siMPLincATiov  rilatino  to 

SMALL    BUSINESS 

Sec.  101.  Intragovemmeotal  committee  on 
tax  slmpTlflcBtlon  for  small  business. 

Sec.  102.  Treasury  Department  small  busi- 
ness tax  analyst. 

Sec.  103.  New  Internal  Revenue  Oode  Ohap- 
ter  on  Mnall  business. 

Sec.  104.  Revlelon  of  depredation  policy. 

Sec.  105 — Equalization  of  treatment  of 
fWnge  benefits  as  botwwen  Incorporated  and 
undncarpwrated  acnaU  buslnessee. 

Sec.  106.  ©pedal  study  of  differential  effect 
of  tax  law  changes  oo.  buBlnessee  of  varying 
sizes. 

Sec.  107.  ftequency  of  collection  of  certain 
employment  and  excise  taxes. 

TITLE    n — ADJUSTMENT    Or    CORPORATE    NOHMAL 
TAX 

Sec.  201.  Corporate  normal  tax  rates 
rmx  m — special  provisions  to  xncouraob 
establishment    or    new    small   vdsinsss 

KNTTRPRISES 

Sec.  301.  Exemption  of  net  operating  In- 
come of  n«w  smaU  btislneos  corporations  for 
first  5  yean. 

Sec.  802.  Deduction  of  organlKstlonal  ex- 
penses of  partnership. 

Sec.  803.  Bad  debt  deduction  for  guarantors 
of  obllgaKlonB  of,  and  lenders  to.  small  biist- 
nese  oorponatloTis. 

Sec.  304.  Loeeee  on  small  business  stock. 

Sec.  306.  Patronage  benefits  for  qualified 
new  oonuntiDlty  development   oooperatlTes. 

TITLE    IV — PROVISIONS    TO    A«;SIST    SMALL 
BUSINESS  GROWTH 

Sec.  401.  Increase  In  additional  flrvt-year 
depr«ciad;lon  allowance. 

Sec.  402.  Regulatory  status  for  deprecia- 
tion guideUnes  and  eUmlnaUon  of  reserve 
ratio  tesit  for  small  businees. 

Sec.  403.  Partial  restoration  of  Investment 
credit  for  small  buslneee. 

Sec.  404.  10-year  carryover  of  smaU  busi- 
ness net  operating  losses. 
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Sec.  405.  Accumulated  earnings  tax. 

Sec.  406.  Amortization  of  expenditures 
cldent  to  Issuance  of  stoctc. 

Sec.  407.  Period  for  amortlzaUon  of 
search  and  experimental  expenditures. 

Sec.  408.  Multiple  surtax  exemptions 
certain  small  buslnens  corporations  — 
single  family  control. 
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Sec.  501.  Guaranteed  payments  from 
nershlp  to  partner. 

Sec.  502.  Closing  of  taxable  year  of  partner- 
ship on  death  of  partner. 

Sec.  508.  Ttermlnatlon  of  partnership. 

Sec.  604.  Limitation  on  partner's  -"- 
tlve  share  of  losses. 

TTTLE  VI PBOVISIONS    RZIATINO  TO  SUBCHASER 

CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  601.  Increasing  nixmber  of  permlsaLble 
shareholders. 

Sec.  602.  Broadening  classes  of  permissible 
shareholders. 

Sec.  603.  Termination  of  election  by 
majority. 

Sec.  604.  Termination  of  election — pa^ilve 
investment  Income. 

Sec.  605.  Termination  of  election — Inad- 
vertence. 

Sec.  606.  Carryover  of  disallowed  de<luc- 
tlons  for  corporation's  net  operating  loss. 

TTTLX    vn BXrSXNXSS    DSVXLOPMINT 

CORPORATIONS 

8ec  701.  ReMrves  for  losses  on  loan^  of 
btiBlness  development   corporations.         I 

Sec.  702.  Nonrecurring  Income  of  nonarof- 
it  local  business  development  corporations. 

TTn-E   Vni — PR«SKRVATI-^»»   OF   SMALL    BTJSH«SS 
INDRPSMOBNCS 

Sec.  801.  Refunds  of  overpayments  of  ^tl- 
mated  Income  tax  before  end  of  taxable  fear. 

Sec.  802.  Debt-flnanced  corporate  acquisi- 
tions. I 

Sec.  803.  ValuaUon  of  unlisted  securlues 
for  estate  tax  purposes.  I 

Sec.  804.  Extensions  of  time  for  pacing 
estate  tax.  I 

Sec.  805.  Amalgamation  of  interest^  In 
closely  held  businesses  for  estate  tax  pui- 
poses.  I 

Sec.  806.  Study  and  recommendation^  by 
Treasury  Department  with  respect  to  preser- 
vation of  Independent  small  bustaess. 

Skction-bt-Section  Analysis 
tttij:  i — TAX  simplification 

Skc.  101.  Intragovernmental  Committee  on 
Tax  Simplification  for  Small  Buslness.-+The 
first  substantive  section  creates  a  permapent 
standing  committee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  devoting  contlliued 
attention  to  the  slm^rilflcatlon  of  the  Inter- 
nal revenue  system — Including  the  God«^  the 
regulations,  instructions,  proceduree.  {and 
other  publications  relating  to  business  taxa- 
tion. J 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  ^^ould 
Include:   representatives  of  the  Secre 
the  Treasury   (for  policy  matters) ;   In 
Revenue    Service    (for    technical    mat 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (for  coordlnatlni 
paperworlc  aspects  of  IRS  forms.  In  vl 
the   Federal    Reports    Act)    and    the 
Business  Administration  to  express  thi 
terests  of  the  small  business  communl 

The  Committee  would  provide  a  for\iih  for 
regtilar  and  periodic  contact  betweeni  the 
various  Federal  agencies  concerned  ana  the 
businessmen  affected  with  sufficient  ]  for- 
mtUlty  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  press, 
the  public,  and  the  Congrees.  The  proiosed 
Advisory  Council  Is  Intended  to  provide  for 
an  effective  voice  for  small  business  by  i  con- 
taining a  delegation  large  enough  to  reflect 
the  diversity  of  Interests  of  small  enter^jrlse. 

Skc.  102.  Office  of  Small  Business  i  Tax 
Analysis    at    the    Treasury    Departm^t. 


S.  4039  proposed  a  position  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Tax  Analyst,  which  would  be  one  official 
m  the  Tteasury  Department  responsible  for 
looking  at  tax  problems  primarily  from  the 
view  of  small  business  and  the  free  enterprise 
system  rather  than  the  Government's  interest 
in  raising  revenue.  The  1971  bill  would  en- 
hance this  concept  by  constituting  this  func- 
tion as  an  "Office  of  Small  Business  Tax 
Analysis"  of  which  the  Small  Business  Tax 
Analyst  would  be  a  part. 

Such  an  office  could  provide  a  focus  for 
assisting  In  the  studies  and  reports  proposed 
In  this  Act.  Beyond  this,  a  small  business  tax 
analyst  could  supply  a  continuity  of  effort 
required  to  assess  the  difficult  and  multl- 
faceted  problems  raised  by  the  Impact  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  taxation  on  small  busi- 
ness, competition,  and  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

Sec.  103.  Internal  Revenue  Code  Chapter 
on  New  and  Small  Business. — The  present 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  organized 
mainly  by  subject  matter,  does  contain  sub- 
chapter S  on  one  type  of  small  business  cor- 
poration. This  section  would  have  the  Treas- 
ury consider  a  special  title  or  chapter  of  the 
Code  which  consolidated  and  referenced  those 
tax  provisions  relating  particularly  to  new 
and  small  enterprise.  This  should  be  helpful 
to  both  non-tax-speclalist  attorneys  and  oth- 
ers counseling  small  firms,  as  well  as  to  small 
businessmen,  and  prospective  entrepreneurs. 
The  1971  section  strengthens  the  emphasis  on 
references  to  material  contained  elsewhere  In 
the  Code. 

Sec.  104.  Revision  of  Depreciation  Policy.— 
Recent  developments,  such  as  abolition  of 
the  Investment  credit,  call  for  a  re-evalua- 
tlon  of  the  nation's  depreciation  policy  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  904-  °'r  of  firms  which  are 
small  businesses.  In  addition  to  the  specific 
proposals  embodied  In  sections  401  and  402 
of  S.  4039,  the  bill  called  upon  the  Treasury 
Department  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
depreciation  policies  with  particular  atten- 
tion to:  the  Impact  of  recent  legislation,  ta- 
cludlng  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  and  such 
provisions  of  this  legislation  which  may  be 
enacted;  the  rapid  advances  in  technology  to 
which  small  business  must  adapt;  and  the 
practices  of  other  industrialized  nations.  The 
Administration's  task  force  study  entitled 
"Business  Taxation"  of  Sept.,  1970,  did  not 
fulfill  this  need,  since  It  did  not  contain  any 
reference  to  the  particular  problems  of  small 
firms.  The  same  small  business  problems  re- 
main, as  well  as  others  raised  in  the  1970 
study,  such  as  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
salvage  value  from  the  computation  for  small 
firms. 

The  1971  bill  restates  the  request  that  the 
matter  be  reexamined  in  this  context  and 
that  there  be  an  early  return  of  the  results 
of  this  study  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  105.  Equalization  of  BeneflU  Among 
Incorporated  and  Unincorporated  Busi- 
nesses.— The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  re- 
stricted retirement  and  pension  benefits  for 
small  firms  based  upon  comparability  with 
unincorporated  business.  This  section  calls 
upon  the  Treasury  to  study  the  entire  range 
of  pension,  retirement,  health,  medical,  and 
insurance  benefits  in  the  larger  context  of 
what  both  corporations  (including  large  cor- 
porate enterprise)  and  other  forms  of  busi- 
ness are  providing  for  their  employees  and 
executives. 

TTTl-E    II .ADJUSTMENT    OF    CORPORATE    NORMAI. 

TAX 

Sec.  201.  Corporate  Normal  Tax  Rate. — The 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1964  lowered  tax  rates 
for  unincorporated  business  by  approxi- 
mately 20  percent;  but  for  corporations  where 
the  bulk  of  the  business  Is  done,  the  reduc- 
tion was  only  10  percent.  Although  there  was 
material  reUef  for  small  business  by  re- 
versal of  the  application  of  corporate  normal 
and  surtax  rates,  the  same  2-step  gradu- 
ated structure  was  retained. 

This  title  would  effect  a  progressive  re- 


form In  the  entire  corporate  tax  structure 
by  providing  for  reductions  in  normal  cor- 
porate tax  rates  for  corporations  earning  less 
than  $500,000  a  year.  From  income  of  »600,- 
000  to  $1  million,  the  base  rate  of  22  percent 
would  remala  the  same,  but  the  effective 
rate  of  taxation  would  drop  due  to  the  re- 
duced percentages  in  the  lower  brackets.  As 
corporate  earnings  rose  above  $1  million  per 
year  the  normal  tax  would  Incline  slightly 
upward  to  a  maximum  of  24  percent  for  cor- 
porations earning  over  $1  billion  annually. 
In  all,  an  8-step  graduated  scale  would 
bring  corporate  taxation  more  nearly  into 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  ability 
to  pay  which  has  long  been  In  effect  for  In- 
dividual income  taxes.  The  suggested  rate 
schedule  is  as  follows : 

"(b)  Normal  Tax. — The  normal  tax  is  the 
amount  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
following  table: 

"If  the  taxable  In-     The  normal  tax  Is: 
come  is: 

Not  over  $50,000.     20%  of  the  taxable  in- 
come. 
Over  950,000  but     $10,000,    plus   21 '^    of 
not  over  $350,-        excess  over  $50,000. 
000. 
Over  $250,000  btit     $52,000,  plus  211/2  %  of 
not  over  $500,-         excess  over  $250,000. 
000. 
Over  $500,000  but     $105,750,  plus  22%  of 
not    over    $1,-         excess  over  $500,000. 
000,000. 
Over      $1,000,000     $215,760,  plus  23%  of 
but    not    over        excess  over  $1,000,- 
$10,000,000.  000. 

Over  $10,000,000  $2,285,750,  plus  23^^% 
but  not  over  of  excess  over  $10,- 
$100,000,000.  000,000. 

Over       $100,000,-     $23,435,750,  plus 

000     but     not         23V4"  of  excess  over 
over       $1,000,-         $100,000,000. 
000,000. 
Over    $1,000,000,-     $237,185,750,  plus  24 Tr 
000 of   excess  over  $1,- 

000.000.000." 

TITLE  ni— SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  TO  ENCOtJRAGE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NEW  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISES 

Sec.  301.  Exemption  of  Operating  Income 
for  three-year  Period. — This  section  of  S.  4089 
introduced  the  concept  that  new  enterprlae 
should  be  enco^iraged  by  allowing  freedom 
from  Federal  income  taxation  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  The  proposal  was  put  forward  as 
a  partial  equalizer  for  small  ftrms  which  must 
compete  with  companies  which  have  not  only 
been  established  for  many  yeais,  but  which 
may  have  built  up  subetantlai  financial  re- 
sources during  the  period  when  there  was 
little  or  no  corporate  taxation  in  this  coun- 
try. In  S.  4039,  the  benefits  of  this  section 
would  have  been  restricted  to  persons  enter- 
ing a  business  for  the  first  time,  and  who 
would  be  spending  full  time  in  the  capacity 
of  an  ovmer-manager  of  an  active  trade  or 
commercial  business.  A  further  limitation 
was  to  benefit  only  the  operating  income  of 
the  enterprise,  excluding  gains  from  security 
and  real  estate  transactions,  which  would  be 
subject  to  taxation  in  the  regular  manner. 

The  1971  proposal  repeats  and  strengthens 
these  constralnits  in  three  ways:  1)  a  $1  mU- 
lion  celling  on  exempt  Income;  2)  a  b*"  ^"^ 
"successor"  busmesBes  of  any  kind;  and  3)  • 
dlsquailflcatlon  based  on  prior  ownership  of 
more  than  5  percent  of  any  bualnees. 

Sec.  302.  [old].  In  S.  4039,  this  provision 
offered  new  enterprises,  as  defined  in  section 
301.  a  loss  carry  fon^-ard  from  the  sixth  to 
the  fifteenth  year.  This  section  has  been  de- 
leted in  favor  of  e  proposal  for  a  uniform  10- 
year  loss  carry  forward  to  be  found  in  section 
404  of  the  1971  WU.  Accordingly,  s®cW«« 
303-306  of  S.  4030  have  been  renumbered 
socrtlonB  302-305,  as  follows: 

Sec.  302.  Amortization  of  Organization  Bx- 
penses  of  Partne«rshlp.— This  would  extena 
to  partnerehlps  the  option  now  enjoyed  dv 
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corporations,  to  amortize  their  organization 
expenses  over  60  months.  If  they  so  desire. 

Sec.  303.  Bad  Debt  Deduction  for  Lenders 
to  or  Guarantors  of  Cotporate  Obligations. — 
This  provision  would  eqxiate  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  lenders  to  or  guarantors  of  buslnees 
oWlgatlons,  whether  the  businesses  are  In- 
corporated or  not,  by  extending  the  ordinary 
loss  rule  presently  applicable  to  unincorpo- 
rated business  lending. 

Sec.  304.  Ijosses  on  Small  Business  Stock — 
To  update  Incentives  to  invest,  directly  In 
small  busineBS  which  are  presently  con- 
tained in  the  Oode,  this  section  would  in- 
crease from  $25,000  to  $50,000  the  amount  of 
allowable  losses  resulting  from  the  purchase 
of  section  1244  stock. 

A  second  provision  of  his  section  would 
expand  the  definition  of  a  "small  business 
corporation"  authorized  to  issue  such  stock 
from  »1  million  to  $1,500,000  in  "equity  capi- 
tal" as  defined  by  the  section. 

This  subsection  would  have  the  effect  of 
allowing  previously  ineligible  corporations 
with  equity  capital  of  between  $1  million 
and  $1,600,000  to  Issue  1244  stock  In  the 
amount  of  $750,000  (compared  with  $500,000 
under  the  present  section)  and  to  permit 
previously  eligibile  snoall  business  corpora- 
tions to  Issue  stock  up  to  the  $750,000 
amount,  if  they  are  otherwise  In  compliance 
with  the  applicable  rules. 

Further  provisions  of  section  305  would 
enlarge  from  2  years  to  6  the  time  within 
vhich  a  section  1244  plan  must  be  executed 
and  would  preclude  stock  options  to  employ- 
ees from  disqualifying  such  a  stock  Issue. 

A  new  1971  subsection  would  promote 
awareness  of  sec.  1244  benefits  by  newer 
Arms  by  encouraging  an  entry  on  the  tax  re- 
turn to  bring  the  matter  to  the  level  of  at- 
tention. Filing  a  copy  of  the  plan  with  the 
return  as  optionally  provided  would  have 
additional  benefits  of  stabilizing  Its  timing 
and  content. 

See.  305.  Patronage  Benefits  for  Certain 
New  Cooperative  Enterprise. — To  encourage 
the  formation  of  cooperatives  which  have  so 
well  enriched  rural  American  life,  this  sec- 
tion would  permit  such  a  new  cooperative  to 
retain  100  percent  of  declared  patronage  re- 
fimds  (rather  than  the  current  90  percent) 
for  the  first  5  years  of  Its  existence  on  the 
condition  that  substantially  all  of  the  mem- 
bership and  patrons  are  persons  of  low  in- 
come and  reside  within  a  limited  geographic 
area. 

TTTLS  IV — PROVISIONS  TO  ASSIST  SMALL 
BUSINESS    GROWTH 

The  eight  sections  of  Title  IV  are  designed 
to  provide  encouragement  for  modernization, 
efficiency,  and  cost  reduction.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  from  %  to  Vj  of  all  capital 
used  In  business  is  Internally  generated. 
There  is  wide  agreement  that  small  busi- 
nesses must  rely  most  heavily  on  retained 
earnings  since  It  becomes  progressively  easier 
to  employ  sophisticated  methods  to  attract 
external  capital  as  a  business  Increases  in 
size  and  experience. 

It  is  contemplated  that  these  sections  wUl 
be  reviewed  as  more  becomes  known  about 
the  relative  Impact  of  the  January  11,  1971, 
proposed  depreciation  revisions  upon  small 
business. 

Sec  401.  Additional  First- Year  Depreci- 
ation Allowance.— This  section  would  In- 
crease additional  first-year  depreciation  from 
•10,000  to  $20,000  in  accordance  with  In- 
There  is  wide  agreement  that  small  busi- 
ness since  the  section  was  previously  revised 
In  1958. 

Ssc.  402.  RegiUatory  Status  for  Deprecia- 
tion Ouidelines  and  Elimination  of  Reserve 
Ratio  Test  for  Small  Business.— For  the 
«me  purposes,  this  section  of  S.  4039  pro- 
posed that  the  liberalized  depreciation  gulde- 
imes  contained  in  Revenue  Procedure  63-61 
!»>«  fully  avaUable  to  small  businesses  by 
«^tlng  the  status  of  that  publication  to  a 
"guittion  pursuant  to  statute.  This  part  of 


the  section  would  not  be  affected  when  the 
January  11  proposal  becomes  effective,  al- 
though the  lang^uage  Initially  fixing  the 
length  of  guideline  lives  as  those  contained 
in  the  Revenue  Procedure  would  be  affected. 
The  elimination  of  the  reserve  ratio  test  for 
firms  designated  as  "small  business"  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  would  survive 
since  the  January  11  proposal  carries  an  effec- 
tive date  of  January  1,  1972,  and  this  sec- 
tion would  extinguish  liability  previous  to 
that  date. 

Sec.  403.  Partial  Restoration  of  Invest- 
ment Credit. — Every  advanced  industrialized 
nation  has  both  a  modernized  depreciation 
system  and  investment  Incentive  device.  All 
of  the  91  percent  of  small  corporations  ac- 
counted for  less  than  V4  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit,  but  its  use  by  small  business  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  forward  progress  of 
the  American  economy  through  Innovative 
investment. 

The  S.  4039  section  would  partially  rein- 
state the  7  percent  investment  credit  which 
was  totally  abolished  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969,  but  would  do  so  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  highly  tailored  to  reduce  Its  cost 
and  concentrate  Its  benefits  In  areas  which 
can  do  the  maximum  good  for  the  economy. 
Corporate  manufacturing  would  be  allowed 
$50,000  worth  of  qualified  Investment.  How- 
ever, permissible  Investment  for  other  cor- 
porations and  individuals  would  be  sceiled 
down  to  $10,000  and  $6,000  respectively.  In 
each  case  there  would  be  an  appropriate  in- 
come celling  of  $500,000,  $100,000,  and  $50,- 
000,  above  which  such  high-income  taxpay- 
ers would  receive  no  benefits  from  the  sec- 
tion. 

The  1971  section  eliminates  any  retroac- 
tive benefit  from  this  section.  It  also  adds 
a  specific  reference  to  equipment  required 
by  law  STich  as  |x>llutlon  controls,  which  do 
not  add  to  a  firm's  profits. 

Sec.  404.  10-year  Carryover  of  SDiall  Bml- 
nesB  Net  Operating  Losses. — The  section 
would  extend  the  period  and  flexibility  In 
use  of  loss  carryover  provisions  for  small 
business  by  allowing  existing  corporations  to 
carry  losses  tarward  up  to  10  years  at  thetr 
option.  This  1971  formulation  extends  the 
S.  4089  section  and  is  derived  from  tlie  Ad- 
ministration's 1970  proposal,  but  with  a  more 
established  definition  of  small  businesses 
which  are  eligible. 

Sec.  405.  Accumulated  Earnings. — In  S. 
4039  the  first  subsection  would  have  raised 
the  earnings  credit  In  accordance  with  the 
costs  of  doing  business,  to  a  more  realistic 
$150,000.  This  has  been  retained.  The  second 
subsection  would  have  extended  the  Congres- 
sional intention  of  section  634,  so  that  the 
btirden  of  proof  in  all  accumulation  of 
earnings  proceedtags  would  be  on  the  Com- 
mlssloner  of  Internal  Revearue  after  the  tax- 
payer has  filed  an  appropriate  written  state- 
ment. 

A  major  change  has  been  made  to  this 
provision.  In  accordance  with  the  emphasis 
of  this  bill  on  growing  businesses,  this  sec- 
tion adds  a  proposal  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  be  given  discretion  to 
formulate  standards  by  which  expanding 
firms  might  quality  for  a  credit  of  up  to 
$250,000. 

The  subsection  of  S.  4089  oti  burden  of 
proof  has  been  retained  so  far  as  the  applica- 
tion of  subchapter  G.  Part  I  procedure  to 
proceedings  In  any  court,  not  just  the  Tax 
Court.  The  pwrtlon  of  subsection  405(b) 
of  S.  4039  relating  to  ultimate  burden  of 
proof  has  been  omitted. 

Sec.  406.  Amortization  of  Certain  Securi- 
ties Expenditures. — One  of  the  most  critical 
hurdles  for  a  growing  small  business  Is  sell- 
ing its  securities  to  the  public.  TTils  section 
would  allow  the  expenses  of  certain  types  of 
small  business  stock  flotations,  such  as  those 
und«r  Regulation  A  and  section  1344  of  the 
Code,  which  are  not  otherwise  deductible,  to 
be  amortized  over  a  period  of  60  months.  A 
further  helping  provision  In  this  vein  would 


accord  the  same  treatment  for  the  expenses 
of  an  Initial  registration  of  a  company's  se- 
curities on  a  regional  stock  exchange.  'Hie 
1971  bill  specifies  that  this  benefit  would  be 
available  only   to  small   businesses. 

Sec.  407.  Amortization  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment Activities. — This  provision  would 
allow  research  and  development  expenses  to 
be  amortized  beginning  at  the  time  they  are 
made,  rather  than  waiting  until  the  taxpay- 
er "first  realizes  benefits"  from  these  ex- 
penditures. 

Sec.  408.  Multiple  Surtax  Exemptions  Un- 
der Single  Family  Control. — In  order  to  en- 
courage opportunities  for  family  ownership 
of  business  and  eliminate  discrlniination 
presently  in  tlie  law,  this  section  would  per- 
mit a  limited  number  of  surtax  exemptions 
(up  to  6)  in  the  event  members  of  a  family 
are  placed  In  proprietary  positions  where  they 
have  ownership  of  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
stock  (or  other  Interest)  and  full  time  man- 
agement of  a  separately  tacorporated  unit  of 
a  family  business. 

TFIXE     V PROVISIONS     RELATING     TO      PARTNEH- 

SRIPS 

Sec.  501.  Guaranteed  Payment  to  Part- 
ner.— This  section  is  designed  to  avoid  double 
taxation  of  guaranteed  payments  from  a 
partnership  to  a  deceased  partner.  At  present 
a  partnership  Interest  Is  Includable  In  gross 
estate  In  full,  and  payments  from  these  same 
assets  may  now  be  taxed  as  distributive  in- 
come of  a  person  not  considered  a  partner 
under  section  707(c) . 

Sec.  502.  Closing  of  Taxable  Year  at  Death 
of  Partner. — ^Additional  flexibility  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  deceased  partner  would  follow 
from  this  section,  which  would  allow  the 
closing  of  the  partnership  year  for  such  a 
decedent  at  any  of  the  followtag  times:  (1) 
normal  close  of  the  partnership  year  If  there 
has  been  no  prior  sale,  exchange,  or  liqui- 
dation of  the  partnership  Interest;  (2)  the 
date  of  any  of  the  above  described  transac- 
tions; or  (3)  the  day  after  the  partner "i 
death. 

Sec.  503.  Termination  of  Partnership.— 
This  section  would  modify  present  section 
708(b)  (1)  (B)  which  provides  that  a  partner- 
ship will  be  considered  terminated  If  there 
is  a  sale  or  exchange  of  60  percent  of  the 
total  partnership  Interest  within  a  12-month 
period.  An  exception  would  be  provided  for 
transactions  among  the  partners  themselves 
provided  they  have  been  members  of  the 
firm  for  at  least  1  year. 

Sec.  604.  Limitation  of  Distributive  Share 
of  Losses. — This  sectlcm  would  amend  sec- 
tion 752  to  permit  a  partner  to  deduct  cur- 
rently his  share  of  partnership  losses  In  ex- 
cess of  the  adjtisted  basis  of  his  partnership 
Interests,  in  the  event  that  the  partner  Is 
unconditionally  obligated  for  his  share  of 
such  partnership  losses. 

TITLE  VI PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  StTBCHAPTER 

S    CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  601.  Increase  In  Number  of  Permissible 
Shareholders. — This  section  would  allow  en- 
largement of  the  Subchapter  8  "tax-option" 
small  business  corporations  In  the  following 
3  ways:  (1)  initial  shareholders  cotUd  num- 
ber 15,  rather  than  the  present  10;  (2)  share- 
holders in  excess  of  this  celling  who  take 
their  stock  by  reason  of  heirship  would  not 
disqualify  election;  and  (3)  after  5  years, 
the  number  of  permissible  shareholders  would 
Increase  to  25,  broadening  possibilities  for 
motivating  employees  by  way  of  stock  op- 
tions and  for  Infusion  of  fresh  capital  for 
the  expansion.  The  S.  4039  language  has  been 
clarified  to  limit  the  heirship  exemption  to 
the  first  generation  of  original  share  holders. 

Sic.  602.  Broadening  Classes  of  Permissible 
Shareholders. — The  classes  of  sharehold- 
ers would  also  be  expanded  by  this  section 
to  Include:  (a)  trusts  where  stock  passes 
pursuant  to  a  will,  and  where  the  trust  is 
used  merely  to  convey  the  stock  to  a  long- 
term  eligible   holder   within    60   days;    (b) 
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trusta  wbere  the  entire  Income  Is  taxable 
to  the  grantor:  and  (c)  small  buslne^  In- 
vestment oompanles,  subject  to  the  ell^na- 
tlon  of  the  dividends-payed  credit  on|  such 
Income. 

Sec.  603.  Termination  by  Majority  of 
Shareholders. — ^Cnder  the  present  law.  tt  new 
shareholder  can  void  the  Subchapter  8  elec- 
tion for  himself,  the  corporation,  aild  all 
other  shareholders.  Under  the  rule  prqposed 
by  this  section,  a  new  shareholder  would 
stand  on  the  same  footing  as  all  other  4hare- 
holders,  and  any  51  percent  of  the ;  stock 
ownership  could  revote  the  election. 

Stc.  604.  Termination  of  Electlon-r-Pas- 
Blve  Income. — This  section  provides  addi- 
tionally for  nondlsquallflcatlon  of  a  Sub- 
chapter S  corporation  by  reason  of  exceeding 
the  limit  of  20  percent  passive  Incom*  In  a 
single  year.  The  election  privilege  could  still 
be  lost  pursuant  to  this  proposal  If  thA  limit 
Is  exceeded  In  any  2  of  4  consecutive  years 

Sec.  608.  Termination  of  Election— ♦Inad- 
vertence.— This  section  would  relleva  con- 
siderable pressTire  on  small  business  cor- 
porations In  the  event  there  has  been  a  ter- 
mination of  status  becatise  of  events  beyond 
Its  control.  If  the  corporation  Is  able  to  es- 
tablish that  the  termination  was,  Iq  fact. 
Inadvertent  and  can  gain  full  compliance 
within  90  days  of  notification.  Its  Sulichap- 
ter  8  status  wo\iId  be  preserved  for  luture 
years.  The  S.  4039  language  has  also  been 
clarified  In  this  section. 

Sxc.  806.  Carryover  of  Losses. — This  section 
would  equate  carryover  treatment  olj  8ub- 
chap>ter  8  loans  In  excess  of  basis  und^r  sec- 
tion 1374(c)  with  those  of  partnerships  iunder 
section  704(d) .  Thus.  If  the  basis  was  tfebullt 
m  a  future  year,  the  excess  loss  wou^d  be- 
come available  as  a  current  deduction., 

nn^  vn — Bvsimss  ozvxLOPkcxK^ 

COBPOHATIOMB 

Sec.  701.  Bad  Debt  Reserves  of  Btisiness 
Development  Corporation. — To  encf)urage 
State  and  local  development  compaiiles  to 
extend  long-term  financing  to  non-ba^ikftble 
new  enterprises,  such  companies  wotild  be 
permitted  a  bad-debt  reserve  deduction  up 
to  10  percent  of  outstanding  loans.      I 

Bkc.  702.  Non-recurring  Income  of  Biislness 
Development  Corporations — Since  th#se  In- 
stitutions are  In  a  unique  position  to'  foster 
community  development  toy  talcing  lonf -term 
risks  with  private  capital,  non-reourrtng  In- 
come of  certain  tyrves  would  be  Insulated 
from  tax  upon  the  condition  that  the  pro- 
ceeds from  such  unusual  transactions  are 
re-Invested  within  the  area  of  servl^  and 
no  part  of  these  proceeds  Inures  to  th^  bene- 
fit of  any  individual  or  private  Institution. 

The  S.  4039  section  was  tightened  by  the 
additional  requirement  that  the  conipanles 
to  be  benefited  muart  not  compensate  any 
person  i)erformlng  services  for  It.  The  original 
section  has  also  been  liberalized  to  tlllow  a 
period  of  three,  rather  than  two,  yefrs  for 
reinvestment  In  accordance  with  the  long 
lead  time  In  transactions  of  this  Und, 
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Sec.  801.  Quarterly  Adjustment  of  Esti- 
mated Tax. — In  the  event  corporatloms  suf- 
fer financial  reverses  In  1  or  2  quartei^,  they 
cannot  now  recover  amounts  paid  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  In  estimated  tax*.  This 
section  would  allow  recovery  of  such  amounts 
to  the  extent  the  newly  estimated  tax  for  the 
year  Is  less  than  the  amount  already  paid  In. 
These  readjustments  cotild  occur  at  each 
quarter. 

Sec.  802.  Debt-Financed  Corporate  Acqui- 
sitions.— The  objective  of  this  sectlo|i  Is  to 
afford  a  practical  means  of  discouraging 
mergers  by  disallowing  interest  deductions 
beyond  $900,000  on  any  loan  for  acqt^lsltlon 
purposes.  It  would  be  clear  that  financing 
through  banks  and  other  financial  Iistltu- 


tlons,  whether  by  a  line  of  credit  or  other- 
wise, would  be  covered  by  this  section,  as 
well  as  debenture  financing. 

Sec.  803.  Valuation  of  Stock  of  Closely- 
Held  Corporations. — A  problem  of  disposition 
of  any  interest  In  a  close-held  buslnees  has 
been  valuation.  The  present  law  provides  for 
comparison  only  with  oompanles  listed  on  a 
stock  exchange  which  are  often  more  estab- 
lished than  those  which  are  not.  This  pro- 
posal would  permit  valuation  comparisons 
with  any  similar  company  whether  or  not  It 
Is  listed  on  an  exchange. 

Sec.  804.  Extensions  of  Time  for  Paying 
Estate  Tax. — A  new  section  804  alms  at  ad- 
ministration of  the  estate  tax  which  Is  more 
congenial  to  allowing  closely-held  businesses 
to  remain  In  family  hands  following  death 
of  a  major  stockholder.  To  this  end.  It 
changes  the  standard  of  "undue  hardship" 
(required  to  qualify  for  10-year  estate  tax 
Installments)  to  "hardship,"  which  should 
be  esisler  to  meet. 

Sec.  805.  Amalgamation  of  Interests  In 
Closely-Held  Bxislnesses. — At  present,  under 
section  6161  (d)  It  Is  required  that  a  de- 
cedent own  at  least  60  percent  of  a  business 
in  order  that  Its  value  be  eligible  for  aggrega- 
tion to  meet  the  tests  allowing  Installment 
payment  of  estate  tax  attributable  to  such 
business  Interests.  This  provision  woxjld 
make  it  easier  for  businessmen  to  qualify 
for  aggregation  by  permitting  addition  of  in- 
terests exceeding  33  Vj  percent  of  a  bmlness 
toward  the  totals. 

Sec.  806.  Recommendations  as  to  Preserva- 
tion of  Independent  Small  Business. — The 
final  provision  would  have  the  Treasury  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
converging  pressures  of  Income  taxes,  capital 
gains  tax,  reorganization  rules,  and  estate 
and  gift  taxes  which  are  causing  so  many 
small  businesses  to  sell  or  merge  out  of  exlst- 
eoca  rather  than  continue  in  independent 
form!  The  section  calls  for  a  report  and 
recommendations  which  would  Improve  the 
tax  climate  at  this  stage  of  the  business  life 
cycle  for  preservation  of  independent  enter- 
prises. 

TecbnloAl  changes. — In  sections  406,  406, 
701,  and  803  effective  dates  have  been  changed 
<»  twuisactlons  after  the  date  on  which  the 
the  provision  may  be  enacted  Into  law. 

The  title  of  the  bill  has  been  changed  to 
reflect  the  current  year,  and  references  to  the 
Bureau  erf  the  Budget  In  TlUe  I  have  been 
changed  to  "Office  of  Budget  and  Manage- 
ment" to  reflect  executive  reorganlzaUon  to 
date. 

SENATOB    RANDOLPH   ADVOCATES  TAX   RELIEF  FOB 

SMALL    BirSINESS JOINS    SENATOR    BIBLE    ON 

TAX   REFORM    BILL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  privilege  to  again  cosponsor  the 
smsdl  business  tax  reform  bill  reintro- 
duced today  by  Senator  Bible. 

I  believe  the  sponsors  of  this  measure, 
which  was  originally  offered  Jime  30, 
1970,  have  been  doing  what  we  promised 
to  do.  The  original  bill  provided  the  most 
comprehensive  framework  for  small  busi- 
ness tax  relief  that  has  come  before 
Congress.  As  we  Indicated,  the  Interven- 
ing months  have  been  used  to  explain  the 
legislation  to  dozens  of  organizations  and 
thousands  of  small  businesses.  This  has 
allowed  us  to  revise  the  legislation  and 
make  suggested  improvements.  As  a  re- 
sult, I  feel  the  proposal  has  been 
strengthened. 

Also,  after  better  understanding  has 
come  Increased  support.  I  believe  that  it 
is  a  good  sign  in  that  a  companion  bill 
will  be  offered  today  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  chairman  of  the 


House  Small  Business  Committee,  Mr. 
E^riNS,  and  more  than  a  dozen  of  his 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  businesses  in  my  own  State  of 
West  Virginia  are  small  businesses.  Per- 
haps we  in  Appalachia  are  even  more  in 
need  of  new  enterprise  to  take  up  the 
slack  left  by  the  downturn  we  have  been 
experiencing  in  our  economy. 

This  bill  offers  the  prospect  of  reen- 
forclng  our  entire  economic  system  by 
giving  a  needed  bresUc  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman. I  strongly  support  this  prin- 
ciple and  hope  the  merits  of  this  bill  will 
be  considered  by  the  92d  Congress. 


ByMr.  MILIiER: 

S.  1617.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2771  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
final  settlement  of  accounts  of  deceased 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  printing  and  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  cancel  any  Indebtedness 
for  excess  leave  of  a  serviceman  who  is 
killed  in  action.  I  introduced  the  same 
bill  as  S.  4099  on  July  17  of  last  year,  and 
my  introductory  statement  appears  on 
page  24821  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  that  day.  The  situation  which 
prompted  the  bill  is  one  which  I  believe 
needs  legislative  correction.  It  Involves 
an  Iowa  serviceman  who  had  used  9 
days  more  leave  than  he  was  entitled  to. 
When  he  was  subsequently  killed  in  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam,  his  final  paycheck  was 
reduced  to  recoup  the  excess  leave.  The 
money  involved  is  not  really  important; 
it  is  the  principle  of  the  matter,  To  make 
such  a  deduction  arnounts  almost  to  an 
insult  to  the  surviving  family  of  the 
serviceman. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  has  the  authority  to  cancel 
an  enlisted  member's  indebtedness  to 
the  United  States.  However,  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  ruled  that  this  au- 
thority may  be  exercised  only  as  to  a 
member  who  Is  on  active  duty  and  it  may 
not  be  used  for  the  remission  or  cancella- 
tion of  an  enlisted  man's  indebtedness  to 
the  Government  after  his  status  as  an 
enlisted  man  has  terminated  upon  his 
death. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  simply 
provide  that  a  setoff  may  not  be  made 
against  an  amount  for  pay  and  allow- 
ances due  a  serviceman  who  is  killed  by 
enemy  action.  This  bill  would  be  retro- 
active to  January  1.  1964,  which  reflects 
Executive  Order  11216  by  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  designated  Vietnam  and 
the  waters  adjacent  thereto  as  a  combat 
zone  for  the  purposes  of  section  112  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  bill  covers  only  servicemen  killed 
by  "hostile  action."  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  ought  to  be  expanded  to 
cover  those  deaths  by  nonhostile  ac*)n 
also.  I  have  considered  this  point  but 
have  decided  to  leave  the  bill  as  origi- 
nally Introduced.  There  might  be  some 
situations  where  it  would  seem  equitable 
to  cover  a  serviceman  who  dies  by  non- 
hostile  means.  I  can  also  think  of  situa- 
tions where  this  would  not  be  equitaWe. 
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I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  might  wish  to  ex- 
plore this  particular  point. 

I  urge  Uiat  prompt  consideration  be 
given  to  this  measure. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  (by  request) : 
S  1618.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  reve- 
nue to  State  and  local  governments  and 
afford  them  broad  discretion  in  carry- 
ing out  commvmity  development  activi- 
ties and  to  help  States  and  localities  to 
improve  their  decisionmaking  and  man- 
jigement  capabilities.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

COMMUNITT   DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF    1971 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towbr) 
the  administration's  proposed  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1971  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  on  April  14,  1971, 
by  Hon.  George  Ronmey,  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

This  bill  has  two  titles.  Title  I  would 
carry  out  the  President's  proposed  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  plan  for  urban  com- 
munity development  and  title  n  would 
estabiish  a  new  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments 
to  help  improve  local  planning  and  man- 
agement capabilities. 

The  plan  for  commiuilty  development 
revenue  sharing  Is  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's overall  plan  to  shift  Federal  as- 
stetance  away  from  narrow  categorical 
grant  programs  Into  broad  revenue - 
sharing  areas  within  which  local  govem- 
mentB  would  have  maximum  flexibility 
for  spending  stipulated  Federal  funds 
distributed  according  to  a  set  formula. 

Community  development  is  one  of  six 
broad  areas  which  have  been  designated 
by  the  President  for  special  revenue - 
sharing  assistance.  The  other  five  are 
mral  community  development,  educa- 
tion, manpower  training,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  transportation.  According  to 
the  President's  message,  the  total  for  the 
first  full  year  in  special  revenue  sharing 
would  be  $11  billion — of  which  urban 
community  development  would  get  $2 
bUMon.  The  bill,  however,  provides  no 
set  amount  but  merely  requests  authori- 
zation to  appropriate  such  srums  as  may 
be  necessary.  It  provides  a  formula  for 
distributing  the  appropriated  sum  among 
local  government  units. 

Under  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today, 
four  existing  categorical  grant  urban 
programs  would  be  consolidated  Into  a 
single  program.  Cities  would  be  author- 
l«d  to  spend  their  tilloted  money  as  they 
see  ftt,  provided  it  Is  used  for  community 
development.  Community  development 
activities  would  be  basipally  limited  to 
those  now  imder  the  exlstiijg  four  cate- 
gories to  be  eliminated,  .These  are  urban 
renewal,  model  cities,  vater  and  sewer 
grants,  and  rehabilitation  loan  programs. 
The  bffl  lays  down  the  terms  for  phasing 
ont  these  existing  programs. 

The  effective  date  for  the  new  program 
would  be  January  1,  1972.  In  the  mean- 
time existing  programs  would  continue  at 
current  funding  levels,  according  to  the 
President's  plan. 


The  second  part  of  the  bill  I  am  Intro- 
ducing wotild  establish  an  expanded 
Federal  program  of  planning  assistance 
to  States  and  local  governments.  The  701 
comprehensive  planning  grant  program 
of  1954  would  be  replaced  with  an  ex- 
panded grant  program  with  a  new  em- 
phasis on  the  creation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive management  process  for  State,  coun- 
ty and  other  local  governmental  units. 
The  purpose  would  be  to  develop  more 
efficient  local  government  units,  linking 
together  plannirig  and  action  not  Just 
In  the  commimlty  development  field  but 
in  all  fields  of  local  governmental  respon- 
sibility. As  in  title  I  of  the  bill,  maximum 
discretJcn  would  be  given  to  local  officials 
in  determining  how  this  planning  and 
management  assistance  would  be  utilized. 
I  am  introducing  this  bill  to  carry  out 
the  President's  request  to  Congress.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  study  it  in  detail 
and  have  not  made  up  my  mind  about 
supporting  each  of  Its  various  provisions. 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  many  narrow  categorical 
grant  programs  proposed  by  the  bill  and 
I  believe  the  Congress  will  support  the 
elimination  of  the  many  detailed  super- 
visory practices  now  used  by  HUD  in  the 
administration  of  urban  development 
programs.  However,  considered  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  abandonment  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  of  many  Federal  statu- 
tory requirements  which  were  written 
into  the  existing  law  because  localities, 
being  subject  to  narrow  local  pressures, 
failed  to  use  Federal  fimds  as  Intended 
by  the  programs. 

I  also  have  some  qualms  about  the 
formula  for  distribution  of  Federal  funds 
to  local  governments.  I  fear  that  many 
cities  now  actively  moving  ahead  with 
urban  development  programs  will  find 
themselves  shortchanged  by  an  arbitrary 
formula  which  puts  deserving  cities 
whose  leaders  have  acted  to  solve  their 
problems  with  initiative  and  persever- 
ance on  the  same  psu-  with  othei"  units  of 
government  which,  up  to  now,  have 
shown  little  Interest  in  these  programs. 
The  eidministration  has  promised  to  a 
"hold  harmless"  procedure  to  eliminate 
possible  reductions  in  Federal  fimds  for 
active  cities  now  in  the  program  but  the 
administration  bill,  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing, has  no  such  requirement. 

I  am  also  disturbed  about  the  failure 
of  the  bill  before  us  to  provide  adequately 
for  small  cities  outside  metropolitan 
areas.  The  bill  seems  to  imply  such  cities 
would  only  receive  assistance  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  HUD  Secretary  to  the  ex- 
tent there  are  funds  left  over  after  dis- 
ti-ibutions  to  the  larger  cities. 

There  are  other  items  that  have  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  committee  will 
need  to  work  on  both  for  clarification  and 
to  insure  equity  so  that  Federal  funds 
uill  be  fairly  distributed  to  all  Interested 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  liave  reservations  also  on  title  U  of 
the  bill  which  would  repeal  the  very 
popular  701  planning  assistance  pro- 
gram. I  have  no  objection  to  consolidat- 
ing the  many  existing  provisions  now  In 
section  701  but  I  am  concerned  that  the 
new  substitute  has  failed  to  include  sev- 
eral important  provisions  added  by  con- 
gressional   initiative    in    recent    years. 


Furthermore,  fts  desirable  as  manage- 
ment programs  may  be,  the  new  title 
gives  such  decided  emphasis  to  manage- 
ment assistance  tlmt  I  am  fearful  that 
the  traditional  grant  program  for  land- 
use  andi  physical  plarming  may  be  seri- 
ously neglected. 

I  understand  that  the  administration 
intends  to  send  the  Congress  other  hous- 
ing proposals  at  a  later  date.  Once  these 
are  received  and  with  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod allowed  for  public  digestion  of  the 
legislative  proposals,  the  committee  will 
proceed  to  have  hearings. 

By  the  time  hearings  are  completed, 
the  committee  should  have  the  Informa- 
tion it  needs  to  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  adoption  of  a  new  urban  develop- 
ment program  such  as  the  President's 
revenue  sliaring  plan  or  the  amending 
of  existing  programs  with  new  funding 
provisions. 

The  common  fault  of  our  Federal  ef- 
forts to  help  cities  is  the  lack  of  a  sus- 
tained and  dependable  level  of  funding. 
The  off  again,  on  again,  stop  and  go 
Federal  funding  experiaice  has  done 
more  harm  and  wasted  more  Federal 
funds  than  we  win  ever  know.  It  seems 
we  are  constantly  changing  the  rules  in 
the  middle  of  the  game.  Some  have  ac- 
cused the  Federal  Government  of  inten- 
tionf^y  changing  laws  and  regulations 
to  take  the  pressure  off  funding  rfiort- 
ages. 

Whatever  we  do  this  year,  I  hope  that 
we  try  to  solve  this  one  deficiency.  Once 
Federal  policy  is  developed  to  provide 
Federal  funds  to  aid  cities,  the  Govern- 
ment should  stick  to  its  promises  and 
cities  should  be  able  to  plan  in  advance. 
I  ask  xmanimoi^  consent  that  the  bill 
and  section-by-section  summary  ^^reof 
be  printed  at  this  point  ia  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  oWectton,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  orttetfed  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  ISU 
A  bill  to  provide  Fedenfl  revenues  to  eute 
and  local  governments  and  afford  tbem 
broad  discretion  In  carrying  otrt  commu- 
nity development  activities  and   to  help 
States  and  localities  to  tmiirDve  their  ded- 
slon-maklng  and  management  capabUltles 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State3  of 
America  In  Congreai  aasembled.  That  this 
Act  may  toe  cited  as  the  "Oommunlty  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1971". 

TITLE  I— URBAN  COMMUNTTT 
DEVELOPMENT 

SHORT  TRUC 

Sec.  101.  TWs  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"UrtJan  OommUoKy  Developmbnt  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1971". 

STATEMENT  OF  FTNDINCS  hXXi  TOVPOSX     . 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that'- 
ll) The  Nation's  weUare  requires  an  Im- 
proved system  of  Federal  aaslst«.nc€  for  com- 
munity development  which  will  preserve  and 
enhance  the  physical  and  social  envlronmeot 
and  Improve  the  quality  of  life  In  the  Nation. 
(3)  The  delivery  of  effective  oommunlty 
development  programs  and  activities  is  es- 
sentially a  local  responslbUlty  and  there  la 
a  need  to  strengthen  the  capacity  at  units  of 
general  local  government  and  States  to  deal 
with  community  prtAlems  relating  to  devel- 
opment, revttallBatlon,  and  growth. 

(3)  The  effectiveness  of  community  devel- 
opment would  be  Improved  by  making  re- 
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sources  for  such  purposes  available  to  tjnits 
of  general  local  government  and  Stated  to 
use  with  broad  discretion  In  evaluating  |helr 
community  development  needs  and  allocating 
resources  to  meet  those  needs. 

(4)  The  Federal  Oovernment  should  miake 
available  to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment  and  States  a  wide  range  of  asslstitnce 
and  support  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
community  development  actlvltleB. 

It  Is  therefore  the  purpoee  of  this  title  to 
establish  a  flexible  and  improved  system  of 
Federal  assistance  by  sharing  Federal  reve- 
nues, designed  to  promote  sound  and  equita- 
ble community  development,  revltallzation. 
and  growth.  The  Federal  assistance  Is  In- 
tended to  be  provided  In  sup(>ort  of  com- 
munity development  activities  which  con- 
tribute to — 

(1)  improving  the  quality,  organization, 
and  aooesslbUity  of  puibllc  services  fot  all 
citizens; 

(2)  the  elimination  and  prevention  o|  ur- 
ban slums,  blight,  and  deterioration; 

(3)  economic  and  desirable  land  use4: 

(4)  the  provlsloa  of  housing,  partclularly 
for  Idw  and  moderate  lncom.e  Indlvlctuals 
and  families,  sufflclent  to  meet  commiinlty 
needs  and  appropriately  located  In  relation 
to  community  and  commercial  facilities  and 
Job  opportunltlea: 

(6)  the  development  of  properly  planned 
community  facilities  and  public  impibve- 
ments; 

(5)  tbe  preservation  or  restoration!  of 
properties  and  areas  of  special  value  forjhls- 
torlc  reasons; 

(7)  the  conservation  and  enhancement  of 
both  the  natural  and  urban  envlronmeiit: 

(8)  the  provision  of  adequate  recreational 
opportunities;  and 

(9)  Increased  order  and  efllclency  In  aom- 
munlty  development  smd  revltallzaitlon 
through  the  application  of  well-consldlered 
priorities  to  the  Investment  of  Federal,  S^te 
and  local  reeouroee. 

DKrmiTiONa 
£tec.  103.  (a)  As  Tised  in  this  title— 

(1)  The  term  "unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment" means  any  city,  municipality, 
eotmty,  town,  townabfp.  parish,  vlUag^,  or 
ot2ier  general  purpooe  pouilcal  subdlvUliln  of 
a  State;  a  consortium  o<  such  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  recognized  by  the  pec- 
retary;  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State 
of  the  United  States:  the  Common wealtto  of 
Puerto  Rloo;  Ouam;  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(3)  The  term  "metropolitan  areas"  means 
the  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas, 
as  established  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Bxidget. 

(4)  The  term  "metropolitan  cities"  m^ans 
dtles  within  metropolitan  ea«as  whlchi  are 
central  cities  of  metropolitan  areas,  a&  de- 
fined and  used  hy  the  OfBoe  of  Management 
and  Budget,  or  which  are  cities  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  60,000  or  more. 

(5)  The  term  "population"  means  th^  to- 
tal resident  population  based  on  data  Com- 
piled by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  j  the 
Census  and  referable  to  tbe  same  poli^t  or 
period  In  time. 

{«)  The  term  "amount  of  poverty"  means 
the  nvunber  of  persons  for  alternatively,  the 
nimiber  of  families  and  unrelated  Individ- 
uals) whose  Incomes  are  below  the  poverty 
level,  as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria  pro- 
vided by  the  OfDce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  based  on  data  referable  td  the 
same  point  or  period  In  time.  | 

(7)  The  term  "amount  of  overcrowding" 
means  the  number  of  housing  units  with 
1.01  or  more  persons  per  room  based  on  {data 
complied  by  the  tTnited  States  Bureau  o^  the 
Census  and  referable  to  the  same  polzit  or 
period  In  time. 

(8)  The  term  "extent  of  housing  deflcien- 
cles"  means  the  nimiber  of  housing  units 


lacking  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities  based 
on  data  complied  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  the  Censxis  and  referable  to  the  same 
p>olnt  or  period  in  time. 

(9)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(b)  Where  appropriate,  the  definitions  In 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  based  on  the  most 
recent  data  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  latest  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  90  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  change  or  otherwise  mod- 
ify the  definitions  In  subsection  (a)  In  order 
to  reflect  any  change  or  modification  thereof 
made  subsequent  to  such  date  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census  or  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 
coMMTiNrry  development  activities  eligible 

FOB    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Community  development  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  title  may  in- 
clude— 

(1)  acquisition  of  real  property  (including 
air  rights,  water  rights,  and  other  interests 
therein)  which  U  (1)  blighted,  deteriorated, 
deteriorating,  undeveloped,  or  Inappropri- 
ately developed  from  the  standpoint  of  sound 
community  development  and  growth,  (11) 
necessary  for  the  preservation  or  restoration 
of  historic  sites,  the  beautlficatlon  of  urban 
land,  the  conservation  of  open  spaces,  nat- 
ural resources  and  scenic  areas,  the  provi- 
sion of  recreational  opportunities,  or  the 
guidance  of  urban  development.  (Ill)  to  be 
used  for  the  provision  of  public  works,  facil- 
ities, and  Improvements  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title,  or  (Iv)  for  other  public 
purposes; 

(2)  relocation  payments  and  assistance  for 
individuals,  families,  businesses,  and  farm 
operations  displaced  by  community  develop- 
ment activities: 

(3)  clearance,  demolition,  removal,  and 
rehabilitation  of  buildings  and  improvements 
(Including  financing  rehabilitation  of  pri- 
vately owned  properties  when  Incidental  to 
other  activities) : 

(4)  acquisition,  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  Installation  of  public  works,  faciU- 
tlee,  and  site  or  other  improvements — in- 
cluding water  and  sewer  facilities,  neighbor- 
hood facilities,  historic  properties,  utilities, 
streets,  streert  lights,  foundations  and  plat- 
forms for  air  right  sites,  i>edestrlan  malls 
and  walkways,  parks,  and  playgrounds: 

(5)  elimination,  by  code  enforcement  and 
other  means,  of  harmful  physical  conditions 
constituting  a  danger  to  public  health  and 
safety;  and 

(6)  disposition  (throtigh  sale,  lease,  dona- 
tion, or  otherwise)  of  any  real  property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  title  or  Its  retention 
for  public  purposes. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
provided  under  subsection  (a)  or  otherwise, 
community  development  activities  may  In- 
clude the  types  of  activities  for  which  sup- 
plemental grants  are  authorized  under  title  I 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  1966. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  105.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated without  fiscal  year  limitation 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal 
year. 

ALLOCATION    AND    IHSTRIBTmON   OF   rUNDS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided 
from  appropriations  authorized  by  section 
106  for  any  fiscal  year,  at  least  80  per  centtim 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  for  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  payments  for  all  metro- 
pclltan  areas,  as  provided  by  subsection  (b). 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  for 
each   metropolitan   area   an   amount   which 


bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  allocation  for 
all  metropolitan  area:;  as  the  average  of  the 
ratios  between — 

(A)  the  population  of  the  metropolitan 
area  and   that  of  all   metropolitan  areas; 

(B)  the  amount  of  poverty  In  the  metro- 
politan area  and  that  In  all  metropolitan 
areas; 

(C)  the  amount  of  overcrowding  in  the 
metropolitan  area  and  that  In  all  metro- 
politan areas;  and 

(X3)  the  extent  cf  housing  deficiencies  in 
the  metropolitan  area  and  that  In  all  metro- 
politan areas. 

(2(  Prom  the  amount  allocated  to  each 
metropolitan  area,  the  Secretary  shall  dis- 
tribute to  each  metropolitan  city  within 
that  area  special  revenue  sharing  payments. 
In  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  allocation  for  all  metropolitan  areas 
as  the  average  of  the  ratios  between — 

(A)  the  population  for  the  metropolitan 
city  and  that  of  all  metropolitan  areas: 

(B)  the  amount  of  poverty  in  the  metro- 
politan city  and  that  In  all  metropolitan 
areas: 

(C)  the  amount  of  overcrowding  in  the 
metrop>olitan  city  and  that  in  all  metro- 
politan areas:   and 

(D)  the  extent  of  housing  deficiencies  in 
the  metropolitan  city  and  that  in  all  metro- 
politan areas. 

(3)  The  remainder  of  the  allocation  for 
each  metropolitan  area  shall  be  distributed 
by  the  Secretary  as  special  revenue  sharing 
payments  to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment within  that  metropolitan  area,  taking 
Into  consideration  such  factors  as  popula- 
tion, amount  of  poverty,  amount  of  ova- 
crowding,  extent  of  housing  deficiencies,  and 
other  social  and  fiscal  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  Any  portion  of  the 
remainder  of  the  allocation  for  each  metro- 
politan area  undistributed  at  the  end  of  tbe 
fiscal  year  in  which  it  was  allocated  shall  re- 
main available  for  use  within  that  metro- 
politan area. 

(c)  Any  other  funds  available  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  title  may  be 
distributed  by  the  Secretary  as  special  reve- 
nue sharing  payments  to  units  of  general 
local  government  and  States  for  community 
development  activities,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe.  Until 
such  time  as  a  metropolitan  city  is  eligible 
to  receive  funds  and  carry  out  activities  as 
provided  by  this  title  or  in  the  event  that 
such  a  city  refuses  to  accept  such  funds,  the 
special  revenue  sharing  payments  which  it 
would  have  received  under  subsection  (b) 
(2)  shall  be  added  to  the  funds  available  for 
distribution  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
section. 

(d)  In  addition  to  appropriations  author- 
ized by  section  105,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  dis- 
tribution by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(c)  to  cities  having  a  population  of  less  than 
50,000. 

(e)  All  computations  and  determinations 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

PATMBNT8  TO  RECIPESNTS 

Sbc.  107.  The  amounts  appropriated  and 
allocated  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  p»W 
to  the  recipients  at  such  Intervals  and  In 
such  Installments  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine, taking  account  of  the  objective  that 
the  time  elapsing  between  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
the  disbtirsement  thereof  by  a  recipient  shall 
be  minimized:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
shall,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  an  inordinate  rise  in  Federal  out- 
lays in  fiscal  years  1972,  1973,  and  1974  re- 
sulting from  concurrent  disbursements  pur- 
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gnant  to  (a)  obligations  Incurred  under  the 
itatutory  provisions  replaced  by  this  title, 
god  (b)  revenue  shared  under  this  title. 

STATSMENT    OF    COMMtTNTTT    DEVEI.OPMXNT 
ACTIVITIES 

Sre.  10.8  Prior  to  the  receipt  of  any  funds 
nnder  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  conunenc- 
mg  with  fiscal  year  1973  (and  at  least  two 
months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  appro- 
priate fiscal  year),  each  recipient  of  funds 
under  this  title  shall  publish  and  make  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  (and,  in  the  case  of 
recipient  units  of  general  local  government. 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  they 
ye  located,  as  well)  a  statement  of  commu- 
nity development  objectives  and  projected 
uses  of  funds.  The  purpose  of  such  statement 
sjiall  be  to  permit  public  examination  and 
wpralsal  of  community  development  activ- 
ities carried  out  under  this  title,  to  enhance 
the  public  accountability  of  recipients  of 
shared  Federal  revenues,  and  to  facilitate 
coordination  of  activities  at  different  levels 
ol  government.  The  statement  shall  refiect 
the  d^ree  to  which  activities  assisted  imder 
this  title  relate  to  State  and  areawlde  pro- 
grsms  and  activities  for  community  develop- 
ment. 

RECORDS,  Atrorr  and  rkpobts 

Sec.  109.  (a)  All  revenue  shared  with  re- 
cipients under  this  title  shall  be  properly 
tccounted  for  as  Federal  funds  in  the  ac- 
counts of  such  recipients. 

(b)  In  order  to  assure  that  revenue  shared 
under  this  title  Is  used  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of   this  title,  each   recipient 

shaU— 

(1)  use  such  fiscal  and  accounting  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  (i) 
proper  accounting  for  payments  received  by 
It  and  (11)  proper  disbursement  of  such 
amounts: 

(J)  provide  to  the  Secretary,  on  reason- 
able notice,  access  to.  and  the  right  to  exam- 
ine any  books,  documents,  papers,  or  records 
as  he  may  reasonably  require;  and 

(3)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  as 
he  niay  reasonably  require. 

RECOVERY    OF   FCTNOS 

Sk:.  110.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
alty  for  hearing  that  a  recipient  has  failed 
to  con^ly  substantially  with  the  provisions 
ofthls  title,  he  shall— 

(1)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  an  appropriate  civil  action  be  in- 
stituted; or 

(2)  notify  the  recipient  that  if  corrective 
action  is  not  taken  within  60  days  from  the 
date  of  such  notification,  revenues  shared 
with  it  will  be  reduced  in  the  same  or  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  funds  which  were  not  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  tlUe;  or 

13)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(b)  When  a  matter  Is  referred  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (1), 
the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil  action 
tn  any  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate, 
including  injunctive  relief. 

(e)  (1)  Any  recipient  which  receives  notice 
of  reduction  of  revenues  shared,  tinder  sub- 
•ectlon  (a)  (2)  may,  within  60  days  after  re- 
oelTing  notice  of  such  reduction,  file  with  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Cir- 
cuit in  which  such  recipient  is  located  or  in 
the  United  States  Cotirt  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Coltimbla,  a  p)etition  for  review  of 
the  Secretary's  action.  The  petitioner  shall 
forthwith  transmit  copies  of  the  petition  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
tJnlted  States,  who  shall  represent  the  Secre- 
tMy  In  Utlgatlon. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  file  in  the  Court 
fie  record    of    the    proceeding    on    which 


he  bajsed  his  action,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
No  objection  to  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  considered  by  the  Court  unless  such 
objections  has  been  urged  before  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(3)  The  Court  shall  have  Jurtadlotlon  to 
affirm  or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  it  aside  in  whole  or  In  part.  The 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive.  The 
court  may  order  additional  evidence  to  be 
taken  by  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  made  part 
of  the  record.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his 
findings  of  fact,  or  make  new  findings,  by 
reason  of  the  new  evidence  so  taken  and 
filed  with  the  Court,  and  he  shall  also  file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  which  findings 
with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  shall  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
and  shall  also  file  his  recommendations.  If 
any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 
his  original  action. 

(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  It, 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  shall  be  exclu- 
sive and  its  Judgment  shall  be  final,  except 
that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
writ  of  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1264  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

S«c.  111.  Shared  revenues  under  this  title 
shall  be  considered  as  Federal  financial  a£- 
sistance  within  the  meaning  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2000d). 

RELOCATION  COSTS 

Sbc.  112.  Notwithstanding  sectlMi  211  of 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42 
U.S.C.  4601 ) ,  no  Federal  contribution  In  addi- 
tion to  shared  revenues  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  to  recipients  for  costs  Incurred  in 
providing  relocation  payments  and  assistance 
for  those  displaced  by  community  develop- 
ment activities  assisted  under  t/his  title. 

LABOR   STANDARDS 

Sec.  113.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  performance  of  construction  work  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  in  part  with  revenues 
shared  under  this  title  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  US.C.  276a-276a^5) :  Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  construc- 
tion of  residential  property  only  If  such  resi- 
dential property  Is  designed  for  residential 
use  for  twelve  or  more  families.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such 
labor  standards,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1960  (15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 

INTERSTATE  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  114.  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is 
hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to 
enter  into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  In 
conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
for  cooperative  effort  and  mutual  assistance 
In  support  of  community  development  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  title  as  they  per- 
tain to  Interstate  areas  and  to  localities  with- 
in sudh  States,  and  to  establish  such  agen- 
cies. Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem 
desirable  for  making  such  agreements  and 
compacts  effective. 

MATCHING  GRANTS 

Sec.  116.  Shared  revenues  under  this  title 
may  be  used  by  a  recipient  as  matching 
shares  for  Federal  grant  programs  which 
provide  assistance  for  community  develop- 
ment activities. 


GKNEaAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  116.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
sudi  rules,  regulations,  and  standards  els 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  piuTX)ses 
and  conditions  of  this  title. 

(b)  "nie  Secretary  stiall  include  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  this  title  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  President  on  Depart- 
mental activities  reqtilred  by  section  8  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act. 

XfTSCr  DAXB 

Sec.  117.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  effective  on  January  1,  1972.  After  such 
effective  date,  no  new  grants  or  loans  may  be 
made  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964,  section  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  and  title  I  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966,  except  with  respect 
to  projects  or  programs  for  which  funds  have 
been  committed  on  or  before  December  31. 
1971. 

APPROPRIATION  FOB   LIQUTOATION   OF  TTRBAN 
RENEWAL    CONTRACTS 

Sec.  118.  Section  3689  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  711).  Is  ftirther 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof:  "(22)  For  pay- 
ments required  from  time  to  time  under  con- 
tracts entered  into  pursuant  to  section  103 
(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  projects  or  programs  for 
which  funds  have  been  committed  on  or  be- 
fore December  31,  1971  and  for  which  funds 
have  not  previously  been  appropriated." 

CONFORMING     AND    TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  119.  (a)  Section  217  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
4601 )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "Housitig 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,"  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  "Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966" 
the  following:  ".  or  as  a  direct  result  of  any 
community  development  activity  assisted 
under  the  Urban  Community  Development 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971". 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer the  assets  and  liabilities  of  any  super- 
seded or  nonactive  program  of  housing  or 
urban  development  to  the  revolving  fund 
for  liquidating  programs  established  pur- 
suant to  title  n  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act  of  1956  (Public  Law  81- 
428;  68Stat.  272.  295). 

TITLE  U— STATE  AND  LOCAL  PLANNING 
AND  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS 

STATEMENT   OF   FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  the  ability  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem of  government  to  respond  effectively  to 
the  needs  of  all  citizens  depends  upon  the 
strength  and  capabilities  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments; 

(2)  that  the  Federal  aid  system  has  not 
given  sufflclent  recognition  to  the  need  to 
work  through  and  to  strengthen  elected  offi- 
cials of  State  and  local  general  pvirpoee 
governments  and  regional  combinations 
thereof; 

1 3 )  that  State  and  local  governmenU  must 
be  aided  In  developing  their  planning  and 
management  capabilities  If  they  are  to  as- 
sume their  proper  responsibilities  In  the  Fed- 
eral system  and  if  the  fullest  effectiveness  of 
Federal  funds  expanded  through  revenue 
sharing  is  to  be  achieved; 

(4)  that  previous  Federal  programs  to  Im- 
prove State  and  local  government  ca- 
pabilities have  tended  to  be  limited  to  spe- 
cific functional  areas  and  Individual  agen- 
cies and  have  not  been  directed  at  strength- 
ening  the   overall   capability   of   State   and 
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local  officials  to  plan  emd  make  declaloni  and 
to  manage  their  affairs:  and 

(5)  that  basic  reliance  sbould  be  placed 
on  State  and  local  reeonrcee  to  support  the 
Improvement  of  State  and  local  plantilng, 
decision  making,  and  management  cap4bUl- 
tles,  but  the  Federal  government  should; pro- 
vide additional  assistance  In  ordet  to 
strengthen  the  Pederal  system  and  proteote 
the  welfare  of  all  cltlaeos.  I 

It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  tltfte  to 
strengthen  general  pxirpoee  units  of  gofem- 
ment  and  regional  combinations  thereof  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  to  enable  th*n  to 
use  their  own  and  shared  revenues  more 
effectively  to  cope  with  complex  probleijia  in 
a  manner  responsive  to  the  economic  and 
social  needs  and  desires  at  all  affected  citi- 
zens. To  promote  this  purpose  Federal  a»slst- 
anoe  will  be  provided  to  States  and  localities 
undertaking  planning  and  management  pro- 
grams which  lead  to  more  effective  rescurce 
allocation.  | 

DCTINITIOKS  I 

Sec.  202.  As  used  In  this  title —  1 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

(2)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  XTtilted 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco, 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 

(3)  "Locality"  includes  any  city,  ctjunty 
or  other  tmlt  of  general  local  govemAient. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  n^tro- 
poUtan  or  other  mviltl-Jurtsdlctlonal  area 
which  the  Secretary,  guided  by  any  criteria 
In  an  applicable  State  planning  and  manage- 
ment program,  determines  forms  an  eco- 
nomic and  sodally  related  developlnent 
region,  taking  Into  account  such  factors  as 
present  and  futTire  popiilation  trends  and 
patterns  of  urban  growth,  location  of  trans- 
portation corridors,  facilities  and  systems. 
and  distribution  of  Industrial,  commercial, 
residential,  governmental.  Institutional^  and 
other  activities;  and  1 

(4)  "Governmental  agency"  means  (I)  an 
Indian  tribe  or  organization  determlnfd  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  governmental  charac- 
teristics and  (2)  an  organization.  Including 
a  nonprofit  organization  compoeed  or  pre- 
dominantly compoaed  of  elected  publie  offi- 
cials, which  meets  State  standards  and 
criteria,  prescribed  pursuant  to  section  204 
or.  In  the  absence  of  such  standards  and 
criteria,  an  area  wide  agency  deslgnatedl  pur- 
suant to  title  n  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  ot  1966 
or  title  IV  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968,  which  is  organised  to 
deal  with  matters  of  governmental  concern 
to  two  or  more  public  bodies  or  units  of  gov- 
ernment. 

rukirmva  and  kanaobmitnt  paooRAits 

OEmiLUXT 

Sac.  203.  (a)  Planning  and  managtaient 
programs  assisted  under  this  title  shiu  be 
designed  by  the  State  or  locality  to  meet 
Its  own  particular  needs  and  to  lmi)rote  ca- 
pabilities of  elected  officials  for  developing. 
Implementing,  and  evaluating  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  projects  In  a  balanced  manner 
that  will  further  the  purpose  of  this  title. 
Activities  which  may  be  supported  und«r  this 
title  are  those  which  (1)  will  aid  in  the  at- 
tainment of  specified  State  or  local  objectives 
relating  to  governmental  operation,  land  use, 
housing,  development,  reaouroe  management 
or  areawlde  and  lnterg«remmental  c*ordl- 
natlon  and  (3)  are  carried  out  In  a  manner 
which  assures  periodic  examination  by  States 
or  localities  of  methods  and  objectltes  as 
Information  becomes  available  on  the  loclal, 
economic  and  environmental  conseqilences 
of  program  activities. 

(b)  The  authorities  provided  in  thlA  title 
shall  be  administered  in  such  a  manner  as 
( 1 )  to  recognize  fully  the  rights,  pow^.  and 
reeponslbUlties  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  (2)  to  allow  for  innovatloh  and 


diversity  on  the  part  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  the  design  and  Implementation 
of  their  planning  and  management  programs. 

STATZ  PLANNINC  AND  MANAGEMENT  PttOGBAMS 

Szc.  204.  (a)  State  planning  and  manage- 
ment programs  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  203  and.  In  addition 
to  the  activities  specified  in  section  205  may 
Include  (1)  a  Statewide  development  plan 
which  seeks  to  Integrate  all  important  ele- 
ments of  community  development  (includ- 
ing land  use)  and  which  may  include  desig- 
nation of  potential  growth  areas  and  new 
oommunlty  development  sites,  ajod  (2)  stand- 
ards for  determining  which  communities,  or 
groups  of  conmiunitles,  should  be  considered 
together  aa  a  single  locality  for  purposes  o(f 
establishing  and  carrying  out  local  and  area- 
wide  programs  in  support  of  purpose  of  this 
title  together  with  criteria  and  procedures 
for  measuring  the  adequacy  of  thoee  pro- 
grams and  for  determining  whether  they,  and 
other  significant  local  actions  and  projects, 
are  consistent  with  the  State  program  aa  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  this  section: 

( b)  States  may  undertake  the  activities  set 
forth  In  Section  206  with  respect  to  State 
governments  or  on  behalf  of  locaUtlea  or 
groups  of  localities.  Including  areawlde  agen- 
cies, within  the  State.  States  also  may  make 
grants  to  locaUtiee  or  groups  of  locaUtles,  in- 
cluding areawlde  agencies,  to  support  activ- 
ities set  forth  in  Section  208,  using  funds 
received  imder  this  title. 


FSooBAM  Acnvrma 
Sec.  20B.  Activities  carried  on  In  formulat- 
ing, or  as  part  of,  a  planning  and  manage- 
ment program,  and  which  may  qusilify  for 
assistance  as  provided  In  this  title,  include 
the  following: 

(1)  improving  governmental  systems  and 
operations  Including  revenue  and  resource 
allocation  systems  and  methods  for  obtaining 
effective  public  participation  In  policy  deci- 
sions; 

(2)  Improving  governmental  structures, 
authorities,  and  coordinating  mechanisms 
for  dealing  with  the  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  complexities  of  modem  so- 
ciety. Including  expansion  of  the  role  of 
elected  executive  officials  and  general  units 
of  government; 

(3)  establishing  objectives,  evaluating  pro- 
grams for  achieving  these  objectives,  and 
providing  for  program  balance  and  coordina- 
tion In  response  to  State  and  local  needs  and 
priorities: 

(4)  formulating  policies  and  plans  govern- 
ing the  use.  development,  and  conservation 
of  land,  and  developing  and  carrying  out  sup- 
porting or  Implementing  procedxu«s; 

(5)  identifying  and  evaluating  needs  for 
housing,  facilities  and  services,  and  formu- 
lating specific  programs  for  meeting  the 
needs  so  identified; 

(6)  providing  (directly  or  through  grants 
or  contracts)  planning,  technical  assistance, 
information  or  advisory  services  to  commtml- 
tles  and  agencies  needing  such  assistance  or 
services  in  connection  with  activities  related 
to  the  purpose  of  this  title; 

(7)  participating  in  organizations  for  Joint 
or  common  governmental  or  governmental 
and  private  action,  in  solving  problems  of 
community  revltallzation  and  growth;   and 

(8)  other  activities  or  projects,  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  this  title  which  pertain 
to  the  coordination,  regulation,  moderniza- 
tion or  improved  Implementation,  manage- 
ment or  control  of  governmental  functions. 

AtrrHORTTT  TO  MAKE  GKANT8 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants,  as  provided  in  this  section,  to  assist 
States  and  localities  In  formulating,  and 
carrying  out  the  activities  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 208.  In  making  the  initial  distribution 
of  funds  among  States  and  localities,  the 
Secretary  should  take  Into  consideration 
such  factors  as  the  applicant's  population, 


social  and  economic  conditions,  specif  op. 
portunltles  to  improve  the  workings  of  go». 
emment,  unique  developmental  probleos, 
and  other  factors  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  In  determining  whether 
and  on  what  conditions  to  continue  assist- 
ance to  any  program  initially  approved,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  degree  to  which 
previous  assistance  has  been  effectively  used 
by  the  applicant  State  or  local  government. 

(b)  Grants  may  be  made  imder  this  title 
to  States,  cities  and,  where  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  State  planning  aoid  man- 
agement programs  or  where  the  Secretary 
finds  It  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  to  other  governmental 
subdivisions,  and  to  metropolitan,  regional, 
or  other  governmental  agencies. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  require  an; 
matching  or  other  expenditure  of  State  or 
local  funds  as  a  condition  to  making  granti 
under  this  title. 

CONDmONS     AND     ADMINISTaATION     OF    OlAIfTS 

Sec.  207.  Grants  made  under  this  title  may 
be  used,  subject  to  regulations  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  for  any  ac- 
tivities made  eligible  by  the  provisions  of 
this  title;  but  such  regulations  shall  provide 
that  grant  assistance  not  be  used  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
pair or  rehabilitation  of,  or  the  preparatkxi 
of  engineering  drawings  or  similar  detailed 
specifications  for.  specific  housmg,  capital 
facilities  or  public  works  projects. 

INTBHSTATE  A0KEEMENT8 

Sec.  208.  The  consent  of  the  Congress  Is 
hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to 
enter  into  agreement  or  compacts,  not  in 
confilct  with  any  law  of  the  United  Statee, 
for  cooperative  effort  and  mutual  assistance 
in  support  of  planning  and  management  pro- 
grams adopted  under  this  title  as  they  per- 
tain to  interstate  areas  and  to  localities  with- 
in such  States,  and  to  establish  such  agen- 
cies. Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem 
desirable  for  making  such  agreement  and 
compacts  effective. 

FEDERAL  CONSULTATION  AND  COOPEEATIOK 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Secretory  shall  consult 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  having  responsibilities  related 
to  the  purpose  of  this  title,  including  re- 
gponsibilitles  connected  with  the  economic 
development  of  rural  and  depressed  areas, 
and  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the 
Nation's  natural  environment,  with  respect 
to  (1)  general  standards,  policies  and  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  its  adminlstraUon: 
and  (2)  particular  grant  actions  or  approvals 
Which  the  Secretary  believes  to  be  of  spe- 
dal  Interest  or  concern  to  one  or  more  of 
such  departments  and  agencies. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  under  any  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  for  projects  or  ac- 
tivities approved  as  part  of,  or  In  further- 
ance of,  a  planning  and  management  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  title  may  be  used 
Jointly  with  funds  made  available  for  sudi 
projects  or  activities  under  any  other  Federal 
assistance  program,  subject  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President.  Such  regulations 
may  include  provisions  for  common  tech- 
nical or  administrative  requlremente  where 
varying  or  conflicting  provisions  of  law  or 
regulations  would  otherwise  apply,  for  estab- 
lishing Joint  management  funds  ^^x^^^^ 
mon  non-Federal  shares,  and  for  "P***" 
agreements,  or  delegations  of  authority, 
among  different  Federal  agencies  In  connec- 
tion with  the  supervision  or  admlnistratloo 
of  assistance.  Such  regulations  shall  in  any 
case  include  appropriate  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures to  assure  that  any  special  authartttM 
conferred,  which  are  not  otherwise  proviaea 
for  try  law,  shall  be  employed  only  as  neoee- 
aary  to  pnwnote  effective  and  efficient  aa- 
ministration  and  In  a  manner  conslstrot 
with  the  protection  of  the  Federal  interew 
and  program  purposes  or  statutory  require- 
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gjents  at  a  substantive  nature.  For  purposes 
M  tbls  section,  the  term  "Federal  asslatance 


program 


shall  have  the  same  meaning 


^jtOa  the   Intergovernmental    Cooperation 
to,  of  1»88. 

(0)  The  Secretary  may,  aa  necessary  or 
gnproprlata  and  with  the  approval  cA  the 
Pfi^tdent,  delegate  any  of  his  powers  under 
tuis  Act  to  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
gModes  and  authorize  the  redelegation 
ajtreof,  subject  to  such  conditions  or  pro- 
y]floQa  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure  ef- 
(eoUve  coordLoatlon  between  the  powers  so 
jBlt^ted  and  other  powers  or  functions  re- 
timed by  the  Secretary. 

XBCHNICAL  ASSIBTANCB 

Sac.  310.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide, 
airtcUy  OT  through  contracts,  grants  ot  other 
^fnuigements,  technical  assistance  In  the 
forainlatlon  or  implementation  of  planning 
tod  management  programs. 

(b)  Grant  funds  made  available  under 
tbls  title  nuiy  be  used,  subject  to  such  llmita- 
UMii  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  specialized  or  technical 
gerrices  available  pursuant  to  section  802  of 
\ia  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1M8,  and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  directly 
to  procure  such  servioee  on  behalf  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  which  could 
teoelTe  or  participate  in  assistance  provided 
under  this  title,  and  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  authorized  to  provide  such 
nrrloes. 

APPBOPBIATIONB 

8k:.211.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
ttos  title,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
ippropriated  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
such  rums  as  may  be  necessary. 

.     UPCAUMO  AND  TKANSITION  PBOVISIONS 

8ao.2U.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  au- 
tliorlzed  and  appropriated  under  section  211, 
^)proprlatlons  available  for  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Ho\ising  Act  of  1964  shall  be 
tfaUable  until  expended  fDr  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title.  The  provisions  of  this 
title  thai!  be  effective,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
at  euch  date  or  dates  as  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Uri)an  Development  shall  pre- 
scribe and  the  Secretary  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures for  the  orderly  transfer  of  Federal 
Mslstance  activities  from  the  authority  of 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 

(b)  Title  IX  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metrtqwlitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
Is  hereby  r^>ealed. 

STATE  umhation 

9k.  318.  Not  more  than  16  per  oenttma  of 
tils  fun<fa  used  for  grants  under  this  title 
in  say  fiscal  year  shall  be  so  used  in  any  one 
Stata.  . 

SKnON-BT-SSCTION     StrMMAET,     COMMTTNITT 

Dzvxu>PM£NT  Act  op  1971 
Thu  first  section  of  the  bill  would  provide 
that  upon  enactment  it  may  be  cited  as  the 
Oommunlty  Development  Act  of  1971. 

TULI  I — nSBAN  COMMTTNITT  DEVEIX}PMXNT 

StotUm  101.  Short  Title 

lUs  section  would  provide  that  this  title 
msy  be  cited  as  the  "Urban  Community  De- 
nlopment  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1071". 

Section  102.  Statement  of  Findings  and 
Purpose 

TbU  section  would  set  forth  the  following 
Ooagressionai  findings: 

(1)  The  Nation's  welfare  requires  an  im- 
proved system  of  Federal  assistance  for  com- 
numlty  development  which  will  preserve  and 
BQhance  the  physical  and  social  environment 
and  Improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  Nation. 

(3)  The  delivery  of  effective  community 
4«*lopment  programs  and  activities  is  essen- 
1»Uy  a  local  responsibility  and  there  Is  a 
Msd  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  units  of 
tf'^tni  local  government  and  States  to  deal 
»lth  community  problems  relating  to  devel- 
opment, revltallzation,  and  growth. 


(3)  The  effectiveness  ot  community  devel- 
opment would  be  improved  by  ma.fc'ing  re- 
sources for  such  purposes  available  to  units 
of  general  local  government  and  States  to 
use  with  broad  discretion  in  evaluating  their 
community  development  needs  and  allocating 
resources  to  meet  those  needs. 

(4)  The  Federal  Government  should  make 
available  to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment and  States  a  wide  range  of  assistance 
and  support  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
community  development  activities. 

The  section  would  declare  the  purpose  of 
this  title  to  be  the  establlahment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  sharing  Federal  revenues,  designed  to 
promote  sound  and  equitable  community  de- 
vel<^ment,  revltallzation,  and  growth.  The 
Federal  assistance  would  be  provided  in  sup- 
port of  community  development  activities 
which  contribute  to: 

(1)  Improving  the  quality,  organization, 
and  accessibility  of  public  serrices  for  all 
citizens; 

(2)  The  elimiz^tlon  and  prevention  of 
urban  slums,  blight,  and  deterioration; 

(3)  Economic  and  desirable  land  usee; 

(4)  The  provision  of  housing,  particulsu'ly 
for  low  and  moderate  income  individuals  and 
families,  sufficient  to  meet  cocnmunlty  needs 
and  appropriately  located  in  relation  to  com- 
munity and  commeroial  facilities  and  Job 
opportunities; 

(5)  The  development  of  properly  planned 
community  facilities  and  pubUc  Improve- 
ments; 

(6)  The  preservation  or  restoration  of 
properties  and  areas  of  special  value  for  his- 
toric reasons; 

(7)  The  conservation  and  enhancement  of 
both  that  natural  and  urban  environment; 

(8)  The  provision  of  adequate  recreational 
appori:unlties:  and 

(9)  Increased  order  and  effidenoy  In  com- 
munity development  and  revltallzation 
through  the  application  of  w^l-consldered 
priorities  to  the  investment  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  resources. 

Section  103.  Deflnitiona 

Subsection  (a)  would  define  certain  terms 
as  follows : 

(1)  "Unit  of  general  local  government" 
would  mean  any  city,  municipality,  county, 
town,  township,  parish,  village,  or  other  gen- 
eral purpose  political  subdivision  of  a  State; 
a  consonium  of  such  units  of  general  local 
government  recognized  by  the  Secretary;  and 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

(3)  "State"  wotild  mean  any  State  of  the 
United  States;  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico;  Guam;  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 

(3)  "Metropolitan  areas"  woiUd  mean  the 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas,  as 
established  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget; 

(4)  "XdetropoUtan  cities"  would  mesm 
cities  within  metropolitan  areas  which  are 
central  cities  of  metropolitan  areas,  as  de- 
fined and  used  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  or  whioh  are  cities  having  a 
population  of  60,000  or  more; 

(6)  "population"  would  mean  the  total 
resident  population  based  on  data  oompiled 
by  the  United  Statee  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  referable  to  the  same  point  or  period  in 
time; 

(6)  "amount  of  poverty"  would  mean  the 
number  of  persons  (or  alternatively,  the 
nuit^er  of  families  and  unrelated  individ- 
uals) whose  incomes  are  beiow  the  poverty 
level,  as  detennlned  pursuant  to  criteria  pro- 
vided by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  based  on  data  referable  to  the 
same  point  or  period  in  time; 

(7)  "amount  of  overcrowding"  would  mean 
the  number  of  housing  units  with  1.01  or 
more  persons  per  room  based  on  data  com- 
piled by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  referable  to  the  same  point  or 
period  In  time; 

(8)  "extent  of  housing  deficiencies"  would 


mean  the  number  of  housing  units  lacking 
some  or  all  plumbing  facilities  based  on  data 
compiled  by  the  United  Statee  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  referable  to  the  same  point 
or  ijeriod  in  time;  and 

(9)  "Secretary"  would  mean  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  where 
appropriate,  the  definitions  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  based  on  the  most  recent  data 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  the  latest  published  reports 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  90  days 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  subsequent  fis- 
cal year.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  change  or  otherwise  modify  the  defini- 
tions in  order  to  refiect  any  change  or  modi- 
fication made  siibeequent  to  such  date  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  or 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Section  104.  Community  Development 
Activities  Eligible  for  Assistance 

This  section  would  set  forth  the  activities 
for  which  special  revenue  sharing  payments 
may  be  used. 

Subsection  (a)  would  provide  that  com- 
munity dev^opment  activities  may  include: 

(1)  acqvUsitlon  of  real  property  (including 
interests  therein)  which  is  blighted  or  inap- 
propriately developed,  needed  for  public  fa- 
cilities, historic  preservation,  beautificatlon, 
conservation,  recreation,  the  guidance  of  ur> 
ban  development,  or  for  other  public  pur- 
pKJses; 

(2)  relocation  {myments  and  assistance  for 
those  displaced  by  community  development 
activities; 

(3)  clearance,  demolition,  removal,  and  re- 
habilitation of  buildings  and  improvements 
(Including  financing  rehabilitation  of  pri- 
vately owned  properties  when  incidental  to 
other  activities); 

(4)  provision  of  public  works,  facilities, 
and  site  or  other  improvements; 

(5)  elimination,  by  code  enforcement  and 
other  means,  of  harmful  physical  conditions 
constituting  a  danger  to  public  health  and 
safety;  and 

(6)  disposition  (by  sale,  lease,  donation,  or 
otherwise)  of  acquired  real  property  or  Its 
retention  for  public  purposes. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  com- 
munity development  activitleB  may  also  In- 
clude the  types  of  activities  for  which  Model 
Cities  supplemental  grants  are  authorized. 

Section  105.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions 

This  section  would  authorize  bo  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitation  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  this  title. 

Section  106.  Allocation  and  Distribution  of 
Funds 

Subsection  (a)  ..would  provide  that  at  least 
80  percent  of  the  amounts  provided  from 
appropriations  authorized  by  section  lOS  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  special  revenue  sharing  for  all  met- 
ropolitan areas,  as  provided  by  subsection 
(b). 

Subsection  (b)(1)  would  provide  that  each 
metropolitan  area  shall  be  allocated  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
allocation  for  all  metropolitan  areas  as  the 
average  of  the  ratios  between: 

(1)  the  population  of  the  metropolitan 
area  and  that  of  all  metropolitan  areas; 

(2)  the  amount  of  poverty  In  the  metro- 
politan area  and  that  In  all  metropolitan 
areas; 

(3)  the  amount  of  overcrowding  in  the 
metropolitan  area  and  that  in  all  metropoli- 
tan areas;  and 

(4)  the  extent  of  housing  deficiencies  in 
the  metropolitan  area  and  that  in  all  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

Subsection  (b)  (2)  wotild  provide  that  from 
the  amount  allocated  to  each  metropolitan 
area,  each  metropolitan  city  within  that  area 
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■tuOl   be  distributed   special   revenue 
Ing  payments.  In  an  amount  which 
the  same  ratio  to  the  allocation  for  all 
ropoUtan  areas  as  the  average  or  the  latlos 
between : 

(1)  the  population  of  the  metropc^Utan 
city  and  that  of  all  metropolitan  area^ 

(2)  the  amount  of  poverty  In  the  Metro-  ^ 
poUtan   city   and   that   In  all  metrop<illtan 
areas;  J 

(3)  the  amount  of  overcrowding  lii  the 
metropolitan  city  and  that  In  all  metr(  >poU- 
tan  areas:  and 

(4)  the  extent  of  housing  deficiencies  In 
the  metropoUtan  city  and  that  In  all  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

SubsecUon  (b)  (3)  would  provide  that  the 
remainder  of  the  allocation  for  each  met- 
ropolitan area  shall  be  distributed  b^  the 
Secretary  as  special  revenue  sharing '  pay- 
ments to  units  of  general  local  govern(ment 
within  that  metropolitan  area,  tailna  Into 
consideration  such  factors  as  population. 
amount  of  poverty,  amount  of  overcroT^dlhg. 
extent  of  housing  deficiencies,  and  Jother 
social  and  fiscal  factors  prevailing  In  th^  met- 
rofKsUtan  area.  Any  portion  of  the  remaflnder 
of  the  allocation  for  each  metropolitan  area 
undistributed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  It  was  allocated  would  r«maln 
available  for  use  within  that  metropolitan 
area.  ] 

SubsecUon  (c)  would  provide  that  any 
other  funds  available  for  any  fiscal  y*ar  to 
carry  out  this  title  shall  be  available  fctr  dis- 
tribution by  the  Secretary  as  special  revenue 
sharing  payments  to  imlts  of  general!  local 
government  and  States  for  communltt?  de- 
velopment activities  subject  to  such  tterms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe.  It  kould 
also  provide  that  until  such  time  as  a  metro- 
poUtan city  Is  eligible  to  receive  funds  and 
carry  out  community  development  actlrttles. 
or  In  the  event  that  a  metropolitan  cliy  re- 
fuses to  accept  such  funds,  the  revenue  shar- 
ing payments  which  It  would  have  received 
would  be  added  to  the  fvmds  available  for 
distribution  by  the  Secretary  under  thli  i  sub- 
section. 

Subsection  (d)  would  authorize  w^hout 
fiscal  year  limitation  (In  addition  to  a.ppro- 
priatlons  authorized  by  section  105)  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  dlstributl  on  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (c)  to  cities 
having  a  population  of  less  than  6O,0OC . 

Subsection  (e)  would  provide  that  all 
computations  and  determination  by  th  »  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  shall  be  finjil  and 
conclusive. 

Section  107.  Payments  to  Recipients 
This  section  would  provide  that  com- 
munity development  special  revenue  i  shar- 
ing payments  shall  be  made  to  the  recipients 
at  such  Intervals  and  In  such  Installments 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  taWtg  ac- 
coimt  of  the  objective  that  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  transfer  of  funds  ttovfi  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  the  dlst>iu«e- 
ment  thereof  by  a  recipient  be  mlnUnlzed. 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  prescribe 
regulations,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an  Inordinate 
rise  in  Federal  outlays  In  fiscal  year^  1972, 
1973,  and  1974  resulting  from  concurrent  dis- 
bursements pursuant  to  (a)  obUgatloms  In- 
curred tinder  the  statutory  provlslops  re- 
placed by  this  title,  and  (b)  revenue  Shared 
under  this  title. 

Section  108.  Statements  of  Commun^y  De- 
velopment Activities 

Thl»  section  would  provide  that  l^or  to 
the  receipt  of  any  community  development 
fund^  for  any  fiscal  year  oommencln|;  with 
fiscal  year  1973  (and  at  least  two  months 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  appropriate 
fiscal  year) ,  each  recipient  of  funds  under 
this  title  must  publish  and  make  available 
to  the   Secretary    (and.  In  the  case  of  re- 


cipient units  of  general  local  government, 
to  the  OoTemor  of  the  State  in  which  they 
are  located,  as  well)  a  statement  of  com- 
munity development  objectives  and  pro- 
jected usee  of  funds.  The  purpose  of  such 
statement  would  be  to  permit  public  exam- 
ination and  appraisal  of  community  develop- 
ment activities  carried  out  under  this  title, 
to  enhance  the  public  accountability  of  re- 
cipients of  shared  Federal  revenues,  and  to 
facilitate  coordination  of  activities  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  government.  The  statement 
would  have  to  reflect  the  degree  to  which 
activities  assisted  under  this  title  relate  to 
State  and  areawlde  programs  and  activities 
for  community  dvelopment. 

Section  109.  Records,  Atidit  and   Reports 
Subsection    (a)     would   provide    that    all 
revenue  shared  with  recipients  for  commu- 
nity development  activities  must  be  properly 
accounted  for  as  Federal  funds. 

Subsection  (b)  would  require  each  re- 
cipient to  (1)  use  such  fiscal  and  accoxmt- 
Ing  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  asstore 
(I)  proper  accounting  for  payments  received 
by  It  and  (11)  proper  disbursement  of  such 
amounts:  (2)  provide  to  the  Secretary,  on 
reasonable  notice,  access  to,  and  the  right  to 
examine  any  books,  documents,  pap>ers,  or 
records  aa  he  may  reasonably  require:  and 
(3)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  as  he 
may  reasonably  require. 

Section  110.  Recovery  of  Funds 
Subsection  (a)  would  provide  that  If  the 
Secretary  determines  after  giving  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  that  a 
recipient  has  failed  to  comply  substantially 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  he  shall 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Att<MTiey  General  of 
the  United  States  with  a  recommendation 
that  an  appropriate  civil  action  be  insti- 
tuted; or  notify  the  recipient  that  If  correc- 
tive action  18  not  taken  within  60  days  from 
the  date  of  such  notification .  revenues 
shared  with  It  will  be  reduced  In  the  same  or 
succeeding  fiscal  yesu-  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  funds  which  were  not  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title;  or  take  such  other  action  as  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  when  a 
matter  Is  referred  to  the  Attorney  General. 
he  may  bring  a  civil  action  In  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  for  such  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate.  Including  Injunctive 
relief. 

Subsection  (c)  (1)  would  provide  that  any 
recipient  which  receives  notice  of  reduction 
of  revenues  shared  may,  within  60  days  after 
receiving  such  notice,  file  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Circuit  In 
which  such  recipient  Is  located  or  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  petition  for  review 
of  the  Secretary's  action.  The  petitioner 
would  be  required  to  transmit  copies  of  the 
petition  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  who  would 
represent  the  Secretary  In  litigation. 

Subsection  (c)  (3)  would  provide  that  no 
objection  to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  may 
be  considered  by  the  Court  unless  such  objec- 
tion has  been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (c)  (3)  would  provide  that  the 
Court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  or 
modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
It  aside  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  findings  of 
fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  would  be  conclusive.  The  Court 
could  order  additional  evidence  to  be  taken 
by  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  made  part  of 
the  record.  The  Secretary  could  modify  his 
findings  of  f&ct  or  make  new  findings  by 
reason  of  the  new  evidence  and  file  with  the 
Court  his  recommendations,  If  any.  for  the 
modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  origlual 
action. 

Subsection  (c)  (4)  would  provide  that  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  shall  be  exclusive 


and  that  Its  Judgment  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  writ  of  certiorari  or  certification. 
Section  111.  Nondiscrimination 
This  section  would  provide  that  shared 
revenues  under  this  title  shall  be  considered 
as  Federal  financial  assistance  within  the 
meaning  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

Section  112.  Relocation  Costs 
This  section  would  provide  that  notwith- 
standing section  211  of  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  of  1970  (which  makes  the 
cost  of  relocation  payments  and  assistance 
a  project  expense  and  authorizes  a  Federal 
payment  for  the  first  $25,000  of  relocation 
costs  for  each  displacement  which  occun 
prior  to  July  1,  1972)  no  Federal  contribu- 
tion In  addition  to  shared  revenues  shall  be 
made  to  recipients  for  costs  incurred  In  pro- 
viding relocation  payments  and  assistance 
for  those  displaced  by  community  develop- 
ment activities  assisted  with  community  de- 
velopment special  revenue  sharing  funds. 
Section  113.  Labor  Standards 
This  section  would  require  that  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  by  contracton 
or  subcontractors  for  construction  work  fi- 
nanced In  whole  or  In  part  with  community 
development  special  revenue  sharing  funds 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  In  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  Such  requirements,  however,  would  ap- 
ply to  residential  property  only  If  such  prop- 
erty is  designed  for  twelve  or  more  families. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this 
section,  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
m  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  and  other  Federal  laws. 

Section  114.  Interstate  Agreements 
This  section  would  give  Congressional  con- 
sent to  compacts  and  agreements  among  any 
two  or  more  States  In  support  of  community 
development  activities  assisted  under  this 
title. 

Section  115.  Matching  Grants 
This  section  would  provide  that  commu- 
nity  development    special   revenue  sharing 
funds  may  be  used  as  matching  shares  for 
Federal  grant  programs  which  provide  assist- 
ance for  community  development  activities. 
Section  116.  General  Provisions 
Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  prescribe  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
standards  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  conditions  of  this  title. 

Subsection  (b)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  Include  an  evaluation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  community  development  special  reve- 
nue sharing  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  Departmental  activities. 
Section  117.  Effective  Date 
This  section  wovUd  provide  that  this  title 
shall  be  effective  on  January  1,  1972.  Aftef 
such  effective  date,  no  new  grants  or  loans 
could  be  made  under  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, the  rehabUltatlon  loan  program,  the 
grant  program  few  water  and  sewer  faclUtlee, 
and  the  Model  Cities  program,  except  wlt^ 
respect  to  projects  or  programs  for  which 
funds  have  been  reserved  prior  to  January  1. 

1972. 
Section  118.  Appropriation  for  Liquidation 

of  Urban  Renewal  Contracts 

This  section  would  Include  payments  re- 
quired under  urban  renewal  ctaitracts  wltt 
respect  to  projects  or  programs  for  whU* 
funds  have  been  reserved  prior  to  January  1. 
1972  and  for  which  funds  have  not  previously 
been  appropriated  among  the  purposes  for 
which  annual  appropriations  are  authortaea 
by  section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  m 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  711).  In  conjunctly 
with  the  transition  to  the  community  de- 
velopment legislation,  this  authority  wouW 
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h«  used  to  liquidate  over  $3  bUllon  of  lu-ban 
renewal  contracts,  but  only  In  such  amounts 
js  are  necessary  to  meet  annual  cash  dis- 
bursement requlremenu.  ^    ^     ^    .     , 

Section  119.  Conforming  and  Tectintcal 
Amendments 

subsection  (a)  would  amend  section  217 
of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Aseistance  and 
Beal  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
UTO  to  make  those  who  move  as  a  direct 
result  of  any  community  development  actlv- 
lUes  displaced  persons  within  the  meaning 
of  that  Act. 

Subeectlon  (b)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tly to  transfer  the  assets  and  UabUltles  of 
any  superseded  or  nonactlve  program  of 
housing  or  urban  development  to  the  re- 
v(ri?lng  fund  for  liquidating  programs. 

.j^jjj;  n — STATE  AND  LOCAL  PLANNING  AND 
MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS  FINDINGS  AND  DEC- 
LARATION   OF    PURPOSE 

Section  201.  Statement  of  FiTidings  and 
Purpose 

This  section  would  set  forth  the  following 
Congressional  findings: 

(1)  that  the  ability  of  our  Federal  system 
of  government  to  respond  effectively  to  the 
needs  of  all  citizens  depends  upon  the 
strength  and  capabilities  of  Federal.  State 
and  local  governments: 

(3)  that  the  Federal  aid  system  has  not 
given  sufficient  recognition  to  the  need  to 
work  through  and  to  strengthen  elected  of- 
ficials of  State  and  local  general  purpose 
governments  and  regional  combinations 
thereof. 

(3)  that  State  and  local  governments  must 
be  aided  in  developing  their  planning  and 
management  capabilities  If  they  are  to  as- 
sume their  proper  responsibilities  In  the 
Federal  system  and  if  the  fullest  effectiveness 
of  Federal  funds  expended  through  revenue 
sharing  Is  to  be  achieved; 

(4)  that  previous  Federal  programs  to  Im- 
prove State  and  local  government  capabilities 
have  tended  to  be  limited  to  specific  func- 
tional areas  and  Individual  agencies  and 
have  not  been  directed  at  strengthening  the 
overall  capability  of  State  and  local  officials 
to  plan  and  make  decisions  and  to  manage 
their  afTalrs;  and 

(6)  that  basic  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
State  and  local  resources  to  support  the  Im- 
provement of  State  and  local  planning,  de- 
cision making,  and  management  capabilities, 
but  the  Federal  government  should  provide 
additional  assistance  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  Federal  system  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  all  citizens. 

The  section  would  declare  the  purpose  of 
this  title  to  be  the  strengthening  of  general 
purpose  units  of  government  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  to  enable  them  to  use  their 
own  and  shared  revenues  more  effectively  to 
cope  with  complex  problems  In  a  manner 
n^xmslble  to  the  economic  and  social  needs 
and  desires  of  all  affected  citizens.  To  pro- 
mote this  purpose  Federal  assistance  would 
be  provided  to  States  and  localities  under- 
taUng  planning  and  management  programs 
which  lead  to  more  effective  resource  alloca- 
Uon. 

SecUon  202.  Definitions 

This  section  would  define  certain  terms 
«fi  follows : 

(1)  "Secretary"  wotUd  mean  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

(2)  "State"  would  mean  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 

(3)  "Locality"  would  include  any  city, 
lounty  or  other  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ermnenit.  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
or  metropolitan  or  other  multl-JvulsdlcUonal 
area  which  the  Secretary  guided  by  any  cri- 
teria In  an  applicable  State  planning  and 
nianagement  program,  determines  forms  an 
econonUc  and  socially   related   development 


region,  taking  Into  account  such  tacUtrs  as 
present  and  future  population  trends  and 
puittems  of  urban  growth,  location  of  trans- 
portation corridors,  facilities  and  systems, 
and  distribution  of  Industrial,  ootnmerclal, 
residential,  governmental,  Institutional,  and 
other  activities;  and 

(4)  "Governmental  agency"  would  mean 
(1)  an  Tp^II*^"  tribe  or  organization  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  have  govern- 
mental characteristics  and  (2)  an  organiza- 
tion (including  a  nonprofit  organization 
composed  or  predominantly  composed  of 
elected  public  officials)  which  meets  State 
standards  and  criteria  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  204  or,  In  the  absence  of  such  stand- 
ards and  criteria,  an  areawlde  agency,  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  title  n  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  or  title  IV  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968,  which  Is 
organized  to  deal  with  matters  of  governmen- 
tal concern  to  two  or  more  public  bodies  or 
units  of  government. 

Section  203.  Plannirtg  and  Management 
Programs  Generally 

Subeectlon  (a)  would  require  a  planning 
and  management  program  assisted  under 
this  title  to  be  deelgned  by  the  State  or 
locality  to  meet  its  own  particular  needs 
and  to  Improve  the  capablUtlee  of  elected 
officials  for  developing,  Implementing,  and 
evaluating  policies,  programs,  and  projects 
in  a  balanced  manner  that  will  further  the 
purpose  of  the  title.  Activities  which  may 
be  supported  under  this  title  are  those  which 
(1)  will  aid  In  the  attainment  of  specified 
State  or  local  objectives  relating  to  govern- 
mental operation,  land  use,  housing,  de- 
velopment, resource  management  or  areawlde 
and  Intergovernmental  coordination  and  (2) 
are  carried  out  In  a  manner  which  assures 
periodic  examination  by  States  or  localities 
of  methods  and  objectives  as  information 
becomes  available  on  the  social,  economic 
and  en\-i(roiunental  consequences  of  i>ro- 
gram  activities. 

Subsection  (b)  would  require  the  authori- 
ties provided  In  this  title  to  be  administered 
in  such  a  manner  as  (1)  to  recognize  fully 
the  rights,  powers,  and  responsibilities  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  (2)  to 
allow  for  Innovation  and  diversity  on  the 
part  of  State  and  local  governments  In  the 
design  and  Implementation  of  their  plan- 
ning and  management  programs. 

Section  204.  State  Planning  and  Manage- 
ment Programs. 

Subsection  (a)  would  require  State  plan- 
ning and  management  programs  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  section  203  and 
authorize  such  programs,  in  addition  to  the 
activities  specified  in  section  205,  to  Include 
(1)  a  Statewide  development  plan  which 
seeks  to  integrate  all  Important  elements 
of  community  development  (Including  land 
use)  and  which  may  Include  designation  of 
potential  growth  areas  and  new  community 
development  sites,  and  (2)  standards  for 
determining  which  communities,  or  groups 
of  communities,  should  be  considered  to- 
gether as  a  single  locality  for  purposes  of 
establishing  and  carrying  out  local  and  area- 
wide  programs  In  support  of  purpose  of  this 
title,  together  with  criteria  and  procedures 
for  measuring  the  adequacy  of  those  pro- 
grams and  for  determining  whether  they, 
and  other  significant  local  actions  and  proj- 
ects, are  consistent  with  the  State  programs 
as  developed  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Subsection  (b)  would  authorize  States  to 
undertake  the  activities  set  forth  In  section 
203  with  respect  to  State  governments  or 
on  behalf  of  localities  or  groups  of  localities. 
Including  areawrlde  agencies,  within  the 
State.  States  would  also  be  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  localities  or  groups  of  locali- 
ties, including  areawlde  agencies,  to  support 
activities  set  forth  in  section  205,  using  funds 
received  under  this  title. 


Section  205.  Program  Activities 

This  section  would  Include  as  eligible 
planning  and  management  activities  the 
following: 

( 1 )  Improving  governmental  systems  and 
operations  Including  revenue  and  resource 
allocation  systems  and  methods  for  obtain- 
ing effective  public  participation  in  policy 
decisions; 

(2)  Improving  governmental  structures, 
authorities,  and  coordinating  mechanism  for 
dealing  with  the  economic,  social.  Bind  en- 
vironmental complexities  of  modem  society, 
including  expansion  of  the  role  of  elected 
executive  officials  and  general  unite  of 
government; 

(3)  establishing  objectives,  evaluating 
programs  for  achieving  these  objectives  and 
providing  for  program  balance  and  coordi- 
nation In  response  to  State  and  local  needs 
and  priorities; 

(4)  formulating  policies  and  plans  govern- 
ing the  use,  development,  and  conservation 
of  land,  and  developing  and  carrying  out 
supporting  or  Implementing  procedures: 

(5)  Identifying  and  evaluating  needs  for 
housing,  facilities  and  services,  and  formu- 
lating specific  programs  for  meeting  the 
needs  so  Identified: 

(6)  providing  (directly  or  through  grants 
or  contracts)  planning,  technical  assistance, 
information  or  advisory  services  to  commtml- 
tles  and  agencies  needing  such  assistance  or 
services  In  connection  with  activities  related 
to  the  purpose  of  this  title; 

(7)  participating  in  organizations  for  Joint 
or  common  governmental  or  governmental 
and  private  action.  In  solving  problems  of 
community  revltallzatlon  and  growth;   and 

(8)  other  activities  or  projects,  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  title  which  per- 
tain to  the  coordination,  regxilatlon,  mod- 
ernization or  Improved  Implementation, 
management  or  control  of  governmental 
functions. 

Section  206.  Authority  To  Make  Grants 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants,  as  provided  in  this 
section,  to  assist  States  and  localities  in 
formulating  and  carrying  out  the  activities 
set  forth  in  sections  204  and  205.  In  making 
the  initial  distribution  of  funds  among 
States  and  localities,  the  Secretary  would 
take  into  consideration  such  factors  as  the 
applicant's  population,  social  and  economic 
conditions,  special  opportunities  to  improve 
the  workings  of  government,  unique  devel- 
opmental problems,  and  other  factors  con- 
sistent with  the  piupose  of  this  title.  In 
determining  whether  and  on  what  conditions 
to  continue  assistance  to  any  program  ini- 
tially approved,  the  Secretary  would  con- 
sider the  degree  to  which  previous  assistance 
has  been  effectively  used  by  the  applicant 
State  or  local  government. 

(b)  Grants  may  be  made  under  this  title 
to  States,  cities  and,  where  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  State  planning  and  man- 
agement prograuns  or  where  the  Secretary 
finds  it  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  to  other  governmentai 
subdivisions,  and  to  metropolitan,  regional, 
or  other  governmental  agencies. 

Subsection  (c)  would  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary from  requiring  any  matching  or  other 
expenditure  of  State  or  local  funds  as  a  con- 
dition to  making  grants  under  this  title. 

Section  207.  Conditions  and  Administra- 
tion of  Grants 

This  section  would  provide  that,  while 
grants  otherwise  may  be  used  for  any  plan- 
ning aind  management  program  activity,  they 
would  be  subject  to  conditions  and  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Secretary.  It  would 
be  q)eclficaaiy  required  that  the  Secretary's 
regulations  preclude  grant  assistance  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  acquisition,  construction, 
repair  or  rehabilitation  of,  or  preparation  of 
engineering  or  similar  detailed  specifications 
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few.    ^>eclfic    UoualDg    capital    XaclUtlae    or 
public  works  projects.  I 

Section  208.  Interstate  Agreements  I 
Tht«  section  would  give  Congreeslonal  OMi- 
sent  to  compacts  or  agreements  among  any 
two  or  more  States  in  support  of  planning 
and  management  program*.  Generally,  mich 
compacts  or  agreements  would  be  needed,  for 
localities  which  extend  Into  more  than  |one 
State.  {_   ^ 

Section  209.  Federal  Coruultation  joiul 
Cooperation  > 

This  section  would  contain  various  prtvl- 
■loQs  designed  to  provide  lor  coordination 
and  cooperation  among  the  varlouB  Fe<%ral 
agencies  that  may  have  an  Interest  In^  or 
programs  related  to,  community  developi^ent 
planning  and  management  programs.     , 

Subsection  (a)  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Pe<leral 
agencies  having  responsibilities  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Including  those 
connected  with  the  economic  development 
of  rural  and  depressed  areas  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  natural  environment.  This  eon- 
BultaUon  would  cover  (1)  general  standards, 
policies  and  procedures;  and  (3)  particular 
grant  actions  which  the  Secretary  believes  to 
be  of  special  Interest  to  such  agencies. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  funds 
under  any  Federal  assistance  program  for 
approved  projects  or  activities  in  further^ce 
of  a  punning  and  management  program  toay 
be  used  Jointly  with  funds  for  such  projects 
or  activities  under  any  other  Pedersl  assist- 
ance program,  subject  to  regulations  pre- 
scrtbed  by  the  President.  These  regulations 
may  Include  provisions  for  common  tech- 
nical or  administrative  requirements.  Joint 
management  funds  and  common  non-Federal 
shares;  and  delegations  of  administrative 
responslbUlty  among  Federal  agencies.  They 
must  also  Include  appropriate  criteria  and 
procedures  to  assure  that  any  special  au- 
thorities conferred  are  employed  onlt  as 
necessary  for  effective  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  the  Federal  Interest  and  with 
program  purposes  or  statutory  requirements 
of  a  substantive  nature. 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to 
delegate  any  of  his  powers  under  this  tltjle  to 
the  head  of  other  Federal  agencies,  subject  to 
appropriate  conditions  or  provisions. 
Section  2t0.  Technical  Assistance  , 
Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the 'Sec- 
retary to  provide,  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts or  otherwise,  technical  asslstande  In 
the  formulation  or  implementation  of  plan- 
ning and  management  programs.  

Subsection  fb)  would  provide  that  |rant 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  miy  be 
used  for  procuring  specialized  or  techWcal 
services  available  ptirsuant  to  section  W2  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  directly  to 
proc\ire.  and  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies 
are  authorlaed  to  provide,  such  servlcte  on 
behalf  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
which  could  receive  or  participate  in  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  title.  I 
Section  211.  A-ppropriationa  | 
This  section  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation, without  fiscal  year  Umltatloh,  of 
such  sums  as  may  bo  needed  for  carrying 
out  this  title.  I 

S«c«on  212.  Repealini;  and  Tranaitiori  Pro- 
viaiona 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  thei  Sec- 
retary to  establish  procedures  for  the  otderly 
transfer  of  Federal  assistance  activities  wnder 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  t©  this 
title.  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  and 
appropriated  under  section  211  of  this  title, 
any  appropriations  available  for  carrying  out 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1064  «rould 
be  available  imtU  expended  for  the  pxfrpoee 
of  carrying  out  this  title.  ] 

Subsection   (b)    would  repeal  title  IX  of 


the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966. 

Section  213.  State  Limitation 

This  section  would  prohibit  use  of  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  title  I  grant  funds  in 
any  one  fiscal  year  In  any  one  State. 


By  Mr.  McOOVERN: 
S.  1620.  A  bill  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to 
completely  exempt  certain  farm  vehicles 
from  the  provisions  thereof.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

EZZMPnON  OF  CSKTAIN  FARM  VEHICLES 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  amend  Part  n  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  completely 
exempt  certain  farm  vehicles  from  its 
provisions. 

There  has  been  an  historic  exemption 
for  farm  vehicle  operators  in  the  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Regulations,  Part  391, 
dealing  with  the  q\ialiflcations  of  drivers. 
A  revision  to  the  rules,  eliminating  this 
exemption,  was  first  instituted  by  a  No- 
tice of  Proposed  Rule  Making  which  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  June 
7,  1969.  The  final  rules,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  April 
22.  1970,  eliminated  the  farm  vehicle  op- 
erator exemption,  and  was  scheduled  to 
be  effective  on  January  1. 1971. 

Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  regu- 
lations, considerable  opposition  to  the 
elimination  of  the  farm  vehicle  operator 
exemption  was  expressed  by  respected 
farm  organizations  and  individual  farm- 
era  acroes  the  country.  It  was.  thereafter 
agreed  that  the  effective  date  for  the 
implementation  of  the  regulations  would 
be  postponed  until  July  1.  1971. 

If  the  farm  vehicle  operator  exemp- 
tion is  terminated  it  would  mean  that  all 
drivers  of  farm  trucks  in  interstate  com- 
merce must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age, 
carry  a  certificate  executed  by  a  physi- 
cian during  the  preceding  24  montiis.  evi- 
dencing fitness  to  drive  t^  truck,  pass  a 
road  test  in  truck  operation,  and  taken 
an  examination  on  the  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  regulations.  If  the  driver 
is  an  employee  of  a  farmer,  he  would 
have  to  supply  the  farmer  with  evidence 
of  ctonjdiance  with  the  regulationa,  plus 
reflect  on  his  application  for  employ- 
ment any  traflBc  violations  tmd  their  dis- 
position, together  with  an  annual  sup- 
plementary statement  relating  to  traffic 
violation. 

While  there  regulations  would  be  ap- 
plicable only  to  interstate  commerce,  it 
is  the  present  trend  to  characterize  a 
traflac  movement  within  one  State  as 
interstate  commerce,  if  the  product  sub- 
sequently moves  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  Such  an  Interpretation  would 
effect  every  farmer  in  the  country. 

The  use  of  trucks  in  agriculture  is  a 
major  part  of  farm  production  and  mar- 
keting operations.  The  2.8  million  farm 
operators  use  some  3.7  million  trucks  of 
all  sizes,  which  are  driven  regularly  or 
occasionally  by  at  least  4  million  per- 
sons, mostly  members  of  farm  families, 
supplemented  by  neighbore  and  hired 
employees. 

Most  farm  trucks  are  used  primarily 
for  short  trips,  for  local  hauling,  on  an 
intermittent  basis,  including  the  trans- 


portation of  farm  supphes  from  ona 
farm  to  another,  the  hauling  of  produce 
from  the  farm  to  shipping  points,  eleva- 
tors and  processing  plants  and  the  move- 
ment of  equipment,  fuels,  feeds,  and  re- 
lated items  from  the  local  supplier  to 
the  farm.  A  regulation  designed  to  fit 
large-scale  transportation  is  not  going 
to  fit  these  various  kinds  of  transporta- 
tion services  in  agricultiure. 

The  structure  of  agriculture  is  funda- 
mentally different  than  the  structure  of 
large-scale  common  contract  and  pri- 
vate carriers.  A  regulatory  pattern  wliich 
may  fit  the  comparatively  large  opera- 
tions of  these  carriers,  operating  an  av- 
erage of  about  30  trucks  per  company, 
simply  does  not  fit  an  industry  consist- 
ing of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small, 
relatively  independent,  farming  units. 
The  safety  record  of  farm  truck  op- 
eratora  is  dramatically  better  than  that 
of  nonfleet  carriers  now  moving  in  in- 
terstate commerce. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  a 
need  for  the  inclusion  of  farm  truck 
operators  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations.  To 
pursue  the  elimination  of  the  farm  truck 
operator  exemption  will  work  a  material 
hardship  on  the  farm  people  of  this 
country. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  provide  perma- 
nent protection  for  those  who  work  the 
land  from  the  imposition  of  this  regu- 
lation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
speedy  and  favorable  consideration  to 
this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Pak- 
NiM.    Mr.    Oriffin,    and    Mr. 

Scott) : 
8. 1623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  require  employers  to  make 
an  approved  basic  health  care  plan  avail- 
able to  their  employees,  to  provide  a 
family  health  insurance  plan  for  low- 
income  families  not  covered  by  an  em- 
ployer's basic  health  care  plan,  to  facili- 
tate provision  of  health  services  to 
beneficiaries  of  the  family  health  insur- 
ance plan  by  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations, by  prohibiting  State  law  Inter- 
feretoce  with  such  organizations  provid- 
ing such  services,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

NATIONAI.  HXALTK  mBU*AlKX  PA«T1«BSH1P  *Ot 
or  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  administration,  I  introduce 
the  National  Insurance  Health  Partner- 
ship Act  of  1971,  a  legislative  proposal 
designed  to  fulfill  the  President's  desire 
to  build  a  national  health  strategy  and  to 
enable  the  Government,  the  American 
people,  business  and  labor,  the  Insurance 
industry,  and  the  health  profession  to 
work  together  in  a  national  partnership 
to  assure  that  all  Americans  who  are  un- 
able to  protect  themselves  against  the 
cost  of  medical  care  are  able  to  do  so. 

Joining  me  today  in  introducing  thte 
proposal  are  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan);  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hbuska)  ;  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen);  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ;  the  Senator 
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from  Michigan  (Mr.  QRirriN) ;  and  the 
senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott ) . 

Pew  people  today  in  the  United  States 
would  disagree  Uiat  we  face  a  major 
Ijeaith  care  crisis  in  our  country.  What 
there  is  little  agreement  on  so  far,  how- 
ever is  wliat  should  be  done  about  it.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  hear  that  our  people 
have  a  right  to  health  care  but  that  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  we  are 
canfronted  with  a  crisis  in  the  availa- 
bility and  the  deUvery  of  essential  health 
services,  ttiat  the  cost  of  health  care  sim- 
ply overwhelms  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people,  and  that  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
collapse  of  our  health  care  system  we 
must  take  drastic  action,  and  we  must 
take  it  soon. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  that  while  health  care  is  a  right, 
there  is  much  that  is  right  today  with 
American  medicine.  We  have  developed 
startling  new  medicai  techniques,  dis- 
covered powerful  new  drugs,  and  de- 
signed and  constinicted  a  daezllng  array 
of  me(ycal  faciUties — ^to  the  betterment 
of  us  all.  Clearly,  the  American  health 
care  system  has  reached  new  heights. 
Health  care  expenditures  have  been  ex- 
panding at  a  rapid  rate,  our  resources 
have  been  growing  spectacularly,  and 
there  has  been  a  marked  rise  in  healtJi 
insurance  coverage  for  all  members  of 
our  population. 

EFFOKTS   OP   THE    PUBLIC    SEC?rOB 

I  maintain,  Mr.  President,  that  these 
two  views  are  not  incompatible.  There  is 
a  massive  crisis  facing  America's  medi- 
cal system,  and  that  crisis  is  deepening. 
But  beWnd  all  of  the  rhetoric  Is  the  fact 
that  much  good  has  been  accomplished 
in  health  care  by  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  For  example.  In  the  last 
decade,  oui'  spending  on  health  care  has 
risen  from  $26  billion  a  year  to  $70  bil- 
lion. In  1960,  we  devoted  5.3  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  on  health; 
today,  we  are  spending  almost  7  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  on  health 
care.  This  growing  expenditure  in  health 
care  costs  has  been  led  by  the  Federal 
(aovemment.  Ten  years  ago,  Federal 
health  expenditures  were  $3.5  blUion,  or 
13  percent  of  the  total;  this  year,  the 
Federal  (jovernment  w^ll  spend  $21  bil- 
lion—or  about  30  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  spending.  I  hardly 
need  to  point  out  that  the  medicare  pro- 
grams alone  has  eased  the  financial  bur- 
den of  health  care  for  millions  of  older 
people  and  their  families,  so  that  today 
it  Is  the  Nation's  largest  health  insur- 
ance program. 

ETFOBTS    OP   THE    PRIVATE    SECTOB 

The  private  sector  has  not  lagged  be- 
hind. In  the  last  20  years,  the  private 
insurance  industry  has  made  coverage 
more  readily  available  so  that  the  seg- 
ment of  our  population  owning  health 
insurance  has  grown  from  50  percent  to 
87  percent  and  the  portion  of  medical 
bills  paid  for  by  insurance  has  gone 
from  35  percent  to  60  percent.  In  1950, 
about  one-half  of  employed  workers  were 
covered  for  hospitalization;  today,  some 
80  percent  are  so  covered.  In  1950  also, 
only  a  third  of  aJl  employees  were  cov- 
ered for  surgical  benefits— over  70  per- 
cent are  today;  16.4  percent  were  cov- 
cxra — 719— Part  0 


ered  for  regular  medical  benefits — over 
60  percent  are  today;  and  none  had 
major  medical  expense  insurance,  while 
almost  one-third  have  this  type  of  pro- 
tection today. 

PROBLEMS    IN    Otm    HEALTH    CABE    SYSTEM 

Despite  the  impressive  growth  of  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  there  are 
serious  problems  in  our  Nation's  health 
care  system  that  merit  immediate  atten- 
tion and  action  by  the  CS>ngress. 

In  his  Health  Message  to  the  Congress 
last  month,  the  President  suggested  that 
four  of  these  problems,  which  this  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  solve,  exist  In  our 
present  system  of  providing  health  in- 
surance protection; 

First,  many  private  health  Insurance 
policies  today  cover  hospital  and  surgi- 
cal costs  and  leave  critical  outpatient 
services  uncovered.  Although  some  80 
Ijercent  of  our  ijeople  have  some  hospi- 
talizaticoi  insurance,  only  about  half  are 
covered  for  outpatient  and  laboratory 
services  and  less  thwi  half  are  Insured 
for  treatment  in  the  physician's  ofiQce  or 
the  home.  Because  money  Is  available  for 
hospital  care  people  will  demand  such 
care  rather  than  less  costly  noninstitu- 
tional  care.  The  result  Is  imnecessary  and 
expensive  overutillzatlon  of  acute  health 
care  facihties.  The  average  hospital  stay 
today  is  a  full  day  longer  than  It  was  8 
years  ago.  Studies  show  that  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  hospital  beds  in  some  areas 
are  occupied  by  patients  who  do  not 
really  need  them  and  could  have  received 
equivalent  or  better  care  outside  the 
hospital. 

A  second  problem  Is  the  failure  of  most 
private  health  insurance  policies  to  pro- 
tect beneficiaries  against  the  costs  of  ma- 
jor Illnesses  and  accidents — what  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  catastrophic  costs. 
Only  40  percent  of  our  people  have  cata- 
strophic cost  insurance  of  any  sort  and 
most  of  that  insurance  has  upper  limits 
of  $10,000  or  $15,000.  This  means  that 
insurance  often  runs  out  while  expenses 
are  still  mounting.  For  many  American 
families,  a  serious  Illness  is  often  so  ex- 
pensive that  it  may  take  years  for  them 
to  recover  financially  from  the  high  cost 
of  the  medical  care  required. 

A  third  problem  with  much  of  our  pri- 
vate health  insurance  at  the  present 
time  is  that  It  cannot  be  applied  to 
membership  in  a  prepaid  organization, 
or  as  referred  to  in  this  legislation,  a 
health  maintenance  organization — and 
thus  effectively  precludes  such  member- 
ship. No  employee  wUl  pay  to  Join  such 
a  plan,  no  matter  how  attractive  it  might 
seem  to  him,  when  deductions  from  his 
paycheck — along  with  contributions 
from  his  employer — are  being  used  to 
purchase  another  health  insurance 
policy. 

The  fourth  gap  we  must  correct  in 
present  private  health  insurance  cover- 
age is  its  failure  to  help  the  poor  gain 
effective  access  to  our  medical  system. 
Just  one  Index  of  this  failure  Is  the  fact 
that  50  percent  of  poor  children  are  not 
even  immunized  against  common  child- 
hood diseases.  The  disability  rate  for 
families  below  the  poverty  line  Is  at  least 
50  percent  higher  than  for  families  with 
incomes  above  $10,000.  Those  who  need 


care  most  often  get  care  least.  A  vicious 
cycle  is  thus  reinforced — poverty  breeds 
illness  and  illness  breeds  greater  poverty. 
This  situation  will  be  corrected  only 
when  the  poor  have  sufBcient  purchasing 
power  to  enter  the  medical  marketplace 
on  equal  terms  with  those  who  are  more 
afSuent. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce  to- 
day is  designed  to  fill  these  gaps  and 
correct  these  inadequacies,  by  building 
on  our  present  insurance  system  which 
has  been  developing  impressively  over 
the  past  decade  or  two.  At  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  I  shall  include  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
exsunine  the  details  of  this  bill.  At  this 
time,  however,  I  would  simply  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  major  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

HXALTH    INSUBAMCX    STAMDABOS 


NATIONAL 


ACT 


First.  A  National  Health  Insurance 
Standards  Act  would  be  established  as  a 
new  title  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  would  require  employers  to  pro- 
vide basic  hesilth  insurance  coverage  for 
their  employees — except  religious,  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  employees,  and 
persons  eligible  for  medicare — who  have 
been  employed  for  25  hours  a  week  in  10 
out  of  13  weeks,  or  350  houra  in  13  weeks. 
Precedents  for  this  proposal  are  laws 
which  assure  workers  a  minimum  wage, 
provide  them  with  disability  and  retire- 
ment benefits,  and  set  occupational 
health  and  safety  standards.  This  legisla- 
tion goes  one  step  further  and  guarantees 
that  all  workers  will  receive  adequate 
health  insurance  protection. 

The  minimum  health  insurance  pro- 
gram required  under  this  act  would  pay 
for  hospital  services,  physicians'  serv- 
ices— both  in  the  hospital  and  outside  of 
it — full  maternity  care,  well-baby  care- 
including  immunizations — laboratory 
services,  and  certain  other  medical  ex- 
penses, such  as  the  cost  of  children's  an- 
nual eye  examinations.  To  protect 
against  catastrophic  costs,  benefits  would 
include  not  less  than  $50,000  in  coverage 
for  each  family  member  during  the  life 
of  the  policy  contract.  The  minimum 
package  would  include  certain  deductible 
and  coinsurance  features.  As  an  alterna- 
tive to  paying  separate  fees  for  sei>arate 
services,  workers  could  use  this  program 
to  purchase  membership  in  a  health 
maintenance  organization. 

The  Federal  Government  would  pay 
nothing  for  this  program;  the  costs 
would  be  shared  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees, much  as  they  are  today  imder 
most  ooilective  bargaining  agreements.  A 
ceiling  on  how  much  employees  could 
be  asked  to  contribute  wcHild  be  set  at 
35  percent  during  the  first  2V2  years  of 
operation  and  25  percent  thereafter.  To 
give  each  employer  time  to  plan  for  this 
additional  cost  of  doing  business,  this 
program  would  not  go  into  effect  imtil 
July  1.  1973. 

I  understand  that  a  bill  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  House  next  week  which 
will  c<»itain  a  different  formula  for 
dividing  this  insurance  cost  but  to  me 
this  is  not  crucial  because  the  commit- 
tees could  normally  be  expected  to  con- 
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Bider  and  perhaps  adopt  changes  «ny- 
WBy.  ; 

As  the  number  of  Individuals  ennJUed 
In  the  private  insurance  plans  rises,  the 
costs  per  insiured  person  can  be  expected 
to  faU.  The  fact  that  employees  and 
unions  will  have  an  even  higher  stake  in 
the  system  will  add  additional  pressures 
to  keep  quality  up  and  costs  down.  And 
since  the  range  within  which  benefltacan 
vary  will  be  somewhat  narrower  than  it 
has  been,  competition  between  insurance 
companies  will  be  more  likely  to  focus  on 
the  overall  price  at  which  the  conl>ract 
is  offered.  This  means  that  insur^ce 
companies  will  themselves  have  a  grater 
motivation  to  keep  medical  costs  from 
soaring.  I 

There  are  several  other  requiren^nts 
for  the  employer  plan  that  I  believe  bear 
mentioning.  Hospitals  providing  services 
for  which  reimbursement  may  be  made 
under  the  plan  must  have  a  utilization 
review  plan  In  effect;  reimbursement  for 
services  are  sidjject  to  the  reasoaable 
cost  and  reasonable  charge  limits  im- 
posed under  medicare:  appropriate 
arrangements  must  be  made  by  the 
private  insurance  organization  imder- 
wrlting  the  plan  to  avoid  duplicate 
coverage;  the  employer  may  continue 
coverage  at  the  same  rate  of  emrtoyer 
participation  In  the  premium  for  i|p  to 
90  days  after  termination  of  emplosrtaent 
if  he  has  had  coverage  for  13  weeks  or 
more;  and  quality  control  standards 
would  be  appUed  by  professional  stand- 
ards review  organizations  in  acconlance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  j 

rAMlLT    HEALTH    INSTJEANCE      I>I^ 

Second.  This  legislation  would  also 
establish  a  new  Family  Health  Insurance 
plan  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  poor 
families  who  would  not  be  covered  by 
the  proposed  National  Insurance  Stand- 
ards Act  or  by  the  medicare  program— 
those  that  are  headed  by  youngei  un- 
employed, intermittently  employed,  or 
self-employed  persons.  A  poor  f»mlly 
would  be  defined  as  one  whose  annual 
income  is  less  than  $5,000  for  a  family 
of  four — with  comparable  amounlfc  for 
families  of  other  sizes— and  whose  :f am- 
ily  resources  do  not  exceed  $l,500t  Ex- 
cluded from  this  amount  are  fimlly 
dwellings  and  certain  other  things|  such 
as  land  that  is  necessary  for  a  fa^illy's 
maintenance.  ' 

What  the  new  Family  Health  insur- 
ance plan  would  do  Is  eliminate  that  part 
of  medicaid  which  covers  most  welfare 
families,  and  In  its  place  substltote  a 
health  insurance  scheme  fully  flntnced 
and  supported  by  the  Federal  Odvem- 
ment.  Pew  would  agree  that  with  respect 
to  poor  families,  the  medicaid  program 
has  not  accomplished  its  goals.  Because 
it  is  not  a  truly  national  program,  its 
benefits  vary  widely  from  State  to  State. 
Sixteen  States  now  get  80  percent  of  all 
medicaid  money  and  two  States— tCall- 
fomia  and  New  York — get  30  perc^t  of 
Federal  funds  though  they  have  oily  20 
percent  of  the  poverty  population;  Two 
States  have  no  medicaid  program  at  all. 

In  addition,  medicaid  suffers  from 
other  defects  that  now  plague  our  flailing 
welfare  system.  It  largely  exclud^  the 


working  poor — which  means  that  all 
benefits  can  suddenly  be  cutoff  when 
family  income  rises  ever  so  slightly— 
from  Just  under  the  eUgiblllty  barrier  to 
just  over  it.  Coverage  is  now  provided 
when  husbands  desert  their  families,  but 
is  often  eliminated  when  they  come  back 
home  and  work.  The  program  thus  pro- 
vides an  incentive  for  poor  families  to 
stay  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

Some  of  these  problems  would  be  cor- 
rected by  the  proposal  to  require  em- 
ployers to  offer  adequate  Insurance  cov- 
erage to  their  employees.  No  longer,  for 
example,  would  a  working  man  receive 
poorer  insurance  coverage  than  a  welfare 
client— a  condition  which  exists  today  In 
many  States.  But  we  also  need  an  addi- 
tional program  for  much  of  the  welfare 
population— a  Family  Health  Insurance 
plan. 

Eligibility  with  respect  to  the  income 
levels  under  the  plan  would  be  deter- 
mined prospectively  for  6-month  periods 
and  would  generally  be  based  on  income 
for  the  preceding  period,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  circumstances  have 
changed.  Redeterminations  could  be 
made  during  the  6-month  period  If  there 
have  been  changes  affecting  eligibility. 
Termination  of  eligibility  would  be  effec- 
tive at  the  end  of  the  6-month  period  In 
which  the  finding  of  ineligibility  is  made, 
unless  the  individual  Is  not  eligible  for 
coverage  under  the  National  Health  In- 
surance Standards  Act  or  medicare,  In 
which  case  termination  would  not  be  ef- 
fective for  an  additional  three  months. 

Under  the  family  health  Insurance 
plan,  benefits  in  a  calendar  year  for  each 
family  member  would  include:  30  days 
of  Inpatient  hospital  care— or  equiva- 
lent days  of  extended-care  services  or 
home  health  services — emergency  serv- 
ices, physicians'  visits,  additional  phy- 
sicians' visits  for  well-child  care — In- 
cluding immunizations — laboratory  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  physicians'  serv- 
ices, maternity  care,  and  family  plan- 
ning services. 

Various  medicare  provisions  would  be 
applicable,  such  as  the  provisions  on  rea- 
sonable cost,  reasonable  charges,  and 
utilization  review,  and  the  same  exclu- 
sions as  are  in  medicare  would  also  ap- 
ply except  that  physical  checkups  would 
not  be  excluded.  Cost  quality  controls 
would  generally  be  provided  by  profes- 
^onal  standards  review  organizations. 

For  the  poorest  of  eligible  families,  this 
program  would  make  no  charges  and 
would  pay  for  basic  medical  costs.  As 
family  income  increased  beyond  a  cer- 
tain level — $3,000  in  the  case  of  a  4-per- 
son  family— the  family  itself  would  be- 
gin to  assimie  a  greater  share  of  the 
costs — through  a  graduated  scale  of 
premium  charges,  deductibles,  and  co- 
insurance payments.  This  provision 
would  encourage  cost  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  program  recipients  as  income 
rises.  But  vmlike  medicaid — with  its 
abrupt  cutoff  of  benefits  when  family 
income  reaches  a  certain  point — this 
program  would  provide  an  Incentive  for 
families  to  Improve  their  economic  posi- 
tion. 

The  family  health  Insurance  plan 
would  go  Into  effect  on  July  1,  1973.  In 
Its  first  full  year  of  operation,  it  would 
cost  approximately  $1.2  billion  in  addi- 


tional Federal  funds — assuming  that  all 
eligible  families  participate.  Since  States 
would  no  longer  bear  any  share  of  this 
cost,  they  would  be  relieved  of  a  con- 
siderable burden.  In  order  to  encourage 
States  to  use  part  of  these  savings  to 
supplement  Federal  benefits,  the  Federal 
Government  would  agree  to  bear  the 
costs  of  administering  a  consolidated 
Federal-State  benefit  package.  The  Fed- 
eral Gtovemment  would  also  contract 
with  local  committees  to  review  local 
practices  and  to  Insure  that  adequate 
care  is  being  provided  In  exchange  for 
Federal  payments.  Private  Insurers,  un- 
ions, and  employees  would  be  Invited  to 
use  these  same  committees  to  review  the 
utilization  of  their  benefits  if  they 
wished  to  do  so. 

To  review,  then,  this  Is  how  these  two 
new  plana  would  work  to  complement 
existing  programs  and  thereby  help  to 
bring  into  being  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  providing  adequate  health  in- 
surance protection  for  almost  all  Ameri- 
cans :  The  Family  Health  Insurance  plan 
would  meet  the  needs  of  most  welfare 
families — though  medicaid  would  con- 
tinue for  the  aged  poor,  the  blind,  and 
the  disabled.  The  National  Health  In- 
surance Standards  Act  would  help  the 
working  population.  Members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  civilian  Federal  em- 
ployees would  continue  to  have  their 
own  insurance  programs,  and  our  older 
citizens  would  continue  to  have  medicare. 
The  program  would  also  require  the 
establishment  In  each  State  of  special 
insurance  pools  which  would  offer  in- 
surance at  reasonable  group  rates  to 
people  who  did  not  qualify  for  other 
programs — the  self-employed,  for  ex- 
ample, and  poor-risk  Individuals  who 
often  cannot  get  Insurance. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  THU  MEDICAID  PBOGIAK 

I  mentioned  previously  that  under  this 
legislation  medicaid  would  continue  for 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  These  are 
people  who  are  either  receiving  cash  as- 
sistance under  a  State  plan,  or  whose 
Incomes  and  resources  are  so  low  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  plan.  Since 
the  Family  Health  Insurance  plan  would 
meet  the  health  cost  needs  of  most  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children,  this  cate- 
gory of  recipients  for  medical  assistanc« 
would  no  longer  be  included  in  medicaid. 
The  bill  does  require,  however,  that  State 
plans  continue  to  include  children  re- 
ceiving foster  care.  State  medicaid  plans 
may  optionally  Include  the  aged,  blind. 
and  disabled  who  are  medlcaUy  Indigent 
whether  or  not  they  meet  the  income  and 
resources  tests  of  the  State  plan. 

INAPPLICABttlTT   Or  STATE  LAWS 

I  also  previously  mentioned  that  a 
major  problem  with  much  of  our  private 
health  insmance  is  Its  failure  to  encour- 
age people  to  enroll  in  prepaid  groups  or 
organizations— health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations. This  legislation  would  take 
a  large  step  forward  to  solving  this  prob- 
lem. Under  the  proposed  National 
Health  Insurance  Standards  Act.  the 
minimum  Insurance  plan  provided  by  an 
employer  would  have  to  offer  the  an- 
ployee  the  option  of  joining  a  heaim 
maintenance  organization.  Under  tne 
proposed  family  health  insurance  plan, 
the  Secretary  could  contract  with  heaiin 
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maintenance  organizations   to   provide 
jgjylces  to  families  covered  under  the 

plan. 

To  insure  that  the  Federal  Govem- 
meat  reaps  the  advantages  of  health 
maintenance  organizations — chiefiy  that 
they  increase  the  value  of  the  services  a 
consumer  receives  for  each  health  dollar 
l}ecause  of  a  strong  financial  incentive  to 
provide  better  preventive  care  and  to 
a)erate  more  efflcienUy— this  legislation 
also  preempts  certain  State  laws  in  favor 
of  the  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  HMO's  to  provide 
services  to  family  health  insurance  plan 
beneficiaries.  Archaic  laws  prohibiting  or 
limiting  the  group  practice  of  medicine 
exist  In  22  States,  and  laws  in  most  States 
prevent  doctors  from  delegating  certain 
responsibilities — like  giving  injections— 
to  tlieir  assistants. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  this  bill 
about  which  I  am  most  enthusiastic  and 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep 
clearly  in  mind — and  that  is  the  provision 
for  the  particii>ation  of  professional 
standards  review  organizations.  As  you 
may  recall,  I  sponsored  the  Inclusion  of 
the  PSRO  provision  in  the  ill-fated  social 
security  bill  of  last  year  out  of  a  firm 
conviction  that  major  new  steps  were  re- 
quired if  we  were  ever  to  stem  the  tide  of 
rising  costs  and  utilization. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  failure  of  the 
existing  methods  of  attempting  to  con- 
trol the  rising  costs  of  health  care — In 
large  part,  this  failure  is  a  consequence 
of  our  failure  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
more  active  participation  by  physicians 
in  the  review  and  evaluation  of  the  utili- 
zation of  services  and  facilities. 

My  PSRO  proposal  was  designed  to 
do  Just  that — not  only  encourage,  but 
make  it  possible  for  physicians  to  play  a 
major  role  in  determining  whether  our 
health  system  is  being  effectively  and 
appropriately  used.  I  am  gratified  by 
the  administration's  endorsement  of  the 
PSRO  concept  by  its  Incorporation  by 
reference  in  this  bill. 

The  formal  language  and  PSRO 
amendment  apply  to  all  programs,  medi- 
care, medicaid,  and  this  act  will  be  in- 
troduced and  discussed  fully  later  in  the 
session. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  this  leg- 
islation we  are  introducing  today  is  not 
just  another  proposal  to  do  everything 
in  the  way  of  providing  adequate  health 
care  for  everybody,  whether  they  need  it 
or  not. 

It  is  not  another  proposal  to  abandon 
our  present  system  of  joint  cooperation 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

It  is  not  another  proposal  to  scatter 
billions  of  dollars  hither  and  yon  to  try 
and  solve  all  of  our  health  problems. 

Rather,  this  legislation  is  a  rational 
approach  aimed  at  meeting  the  major 
gaps  that  exist  today  in  our  Nation's 
health  care  system.  I  Invite  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  study  these  proposals  care- 
fully and  to  offer  constructive  comments 
and  adjustments  that  they  feel  the  pro- 
posal might  need.  I.  of  course,  reserve 
the  right  to  make  what  changes  I  might 
find  necessary  as  we  dig  into  this  bill  In 
the  committee  and  I  am  hopeful  that  in 
the  not  too  far  distant  future  we  can 


report  and  pass   the  National   Health 
Partnership  Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  plus  a  summary  of  the 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Section  by  Section  Description  op  the  "Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Partnership 
Act  of  1971" 

title  i  of  the  bill national  health 

insttrance  standards 
Section  101  ol  the  bill 
Establishes  In  a  new  title  VI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Standards  Act  (part  A  of  title  VI)  requiring 
employers  to  offer  to  their  employees  a  basic 
health  insurance  plan  meeting  specified  min- 
imum standards. 

TITLE  VI  OF  THE  SOCIAL  BECURITT  ACT HEALTH 

BENEFITS      FOR     EMPLOYEES      AND      FOR     LOW- 
INCOME  FAMILIES 

Section  600.  Findings  and  Declaration  of 
Purpose 

Based  on  the  findings  of  the  Congress  that 
many  Americans  are  not  receiving  adequate 
health  care  because  they  lack  ability  to  pay, 
and  lack  adequate  protection  against  the 
high  costs  of  health  care  so  that  the  nation- 
al health  and,  in  turn,  the  national  defense 
and  general  welfare  are  adversely  affected, 
title  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  estab- 
lished to  provide  adequate  protection  against 
these  costs  through  a  family  health  insur- 
ance plan  and  a  requirement  that  employ- 
ers, whether  or  not  engaged  in  Interstate 
commerce,  provide  basic  health  care  protec- 
tion to  their  employees. 

Part  A — Health  insurance  standards  for 
employers 

Section  601.  Short  Title 

Part    A   may   be   cited   as   the   "National 
Health  Insurance  Standards  Act." 
Section  602.  Basic  Health  Care  Plan  Required 

All  employers  are  required  to  make  avail- 
able a  basic  health  care  plan  to  employees 
and  members  of  their  families  (except  to 
ministers  and  members  of  religious  orders, 
Federal,  State,  and  local  employees,  employ- 
ees of  a  foreign  government  or  of  an  Inter- 
national organization,  and  persons  entitled 
to  protection  under  part  A  of  Medicare)  who 
have  been  employed  for  25  hours  a  week  in 
10  out  of  13  weeks  or  350  hours  In  13  weeks. 
These  requirements  are  delayed  for  employers 
under  unexpired  union  contracts  entered  into 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Partnership  Act  of  1971. 
Section  603.  Benefits 

The  benefits  under  this  plan  are  patterned 
after  the  Government-wide  indemnity  bene- 
fit plan  under  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act.  Benefits  under  an  approved 
plan  must  include  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices, emergency  services,  physicians'  services 
includmg  well -child  care  (to  age  5),  an  an- 
nual eye  examination  (to  age  12)  and  other 
medical  and  other  health  services.  Psychi- 
atric care,  drugs  to  outpatients,  and  pros- 
thetic devices  need  not  be  covered.  At  the 
option  of  the  beneficiary,  services  may  be 
provided  by  a  Christian  Science  practitioner 
or  nurse,  or  in  a  Christian  Science  sana- 
torium. 

The  plan  must  provide  a  two-day  deducti- 
ble and  25  percent  colnsiirance  on  room  and 
board  in  a  hospital  in  each  calendar  year; 
on  all  else,  a  $100  deductible  (for  no  more 
than  three  members  of  family)  and  25  per- 
cent coins\irance  are  impoeed,  except  that 
there  is  no  deductible  or  coinsurance  for 
well-child  care  for  specified  numbers  of  visits 
which  depend  on  the  age  of  the  chUd.  After 
an  Individual  has  received  $5,000  in  services 
vmder  the  plan  In  a  calendar  year,  all  coin- 


surance and  deductibles  are  waived  on  serv- 
ices to  that  individual  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  and  the  next  two  years. 

Total  benefits  per  person  covered  under  the 
plan  cannot  be  limited  to  less  than  $50,000, 
and  automatic  restoration  of  $2,000  annually 
is  required. 

Services  needed  because  of  preexisting  con- 
ditions may  be  excluded  for  no  more  than 
six  months  (no  such  exclusion  is  allowed  for 
maternity  care) . 

~  Other  requirements  for  approved  plans : 
no  more  than  25  percent  employee  contri- 
bution to  prwnium  (35  percent  for  the  first 
two  and  a  half  years)  may  be  required;  hos- 
pitals providing  services  must  have  a  utiliza- 
tion review  plan;  relmbxxrsement  for  services 
are  subject  to  reasonable  cost  and  reasonable 
charge  limits  imder  title  XVIII  (Medicare); 
appropriate  arrangements  must  be  made  by 
the  carrier  to  avoid  duplicative  coverage;  the 
employee  (or  surviving  spouse)  may  con- 
tinue coverage  (with  the  same  rate  of  em- 
ployer participation  in  the  premlimi)  for  up 
to  90  days  after  termination  of  employment 
if  he  has  had  coverage  under  the  plan  for 
thirteen  or  more  weeks;  and  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  provisions  of 
title  XI  (which  would  be  added  by  H.R.  1)  as 
they  apply  to  p>ayment8  under  titles  Xvlli 
and  x'x  would  apply  to  this  plan  to  the 
extent  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The 
plan  may  contain  benefits  in  addition  to 
thoee  that  are  required,  but  they  must  be 
offered  optionally  and  no  limit  on  contribu- 
tions to  premiums  is  specified  and  no  other 
requirements  of  part  A  of  title  VI  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  opitlonal  benefits.  An  em- 
ployer is  also  required  to  offer  the  cation  to 
receive  care  through  a  health  maintenance 
organization  (HMO) . 

Section  604.  Enrollment  in  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations 

HMO  definitions  and  standards  would  fol- 
low. Insofar  as  applicable,  those  that  would 
be  required  under  titles  XVIII  and  XIX. 
Section    605.    Group    Policies    for   the    Self- 
Employed,   Small  Employers,   and  for  In- 
dividuals Not  Covered  Under  Part  A  of  Title 
XVin  or  Part  B  of  Title  VI 
Insurance  companies  that  underwrite  em- 
ployer sponsored   plans   must   also   develop 
group  policies  (with  the  same  benefits  as  de- 
scribed in  section  603)  for  use  by  small  em- 
ployers and  for  protection  for  self-employed 
individuals  and  others  not  otherwise  eligible 
for  benefits  under  part  A  or  B  of  this  title  or 
under  Part  A  or  title  XVlll.  A  small  employer 
Is  one  who  employs  fewer  than  100  employees 
on  each  of  90  days  during  a  period  of  180 
consecutive  days.  Self-employment  is  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Section  606.  Approval  of  Basic  Health  Care 
Plan 

Each  insurer  must  notify  the  Secretary 
when  an  employer  subscribes  to  a  plan;  an 
employer  who  self-insures  must  notify  the 
Secretary  of  what  his  plan  provides.  The  Sec- 
retary is  to  approve  those  plans  which  meet 
the  requirements  established  by  this  Act. 

Section  607.  Administrative  and  Judicial 
Review 

Hearings  and  Judicial  review,  including 
suits  to  compel  performance,  are  authorized, 
and  the  employee  may  Institute  court  action 
to  compel  his  employer  to  make  a  health 
care  plan  available.  Fines  are  Imposed  for 
knowing  and  willful  violations  by  an  em- 
ployer of  his  obligation  to  provide  health 
insurance. 

Section  608.  Definitions 

The  terms  "employee,"  "family,"  "child," 
"pediatric  nurse  associate,"  and  "Christian 
Science  nurse"  are  defined.  The  terms  "In- 
patient hospital  services."  "medical  and  other 
health  services."  "physicians'  services"  and 
"carrier"  have  the  same  meaning  as  when 
used  in  title  XVm. 
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Section  loa  of  the  BlU 
Technical  amendment. 

Section  103  or  the  Bill 
Specifies  an  effective  date  of  July  1,  19'  '3. 

Section  104  of  the  Bill 
Transitional  provision. 
Provldee  that  the  26  percent  Umltatlo*i  on 
contrlbuUon«  to  premiums  estAbllshed  iixaec- 
tion  603  shall  apply  only  to  the  period  begin- 
ning January  1.  1976.  For  the  period  Ji«y  1. 
1973.  through  December  31.  1976,  the  Ui^ta- 
Oon  shall  be  36  percent.  | 

TITL*    n    or    THX    BHJ^— FAMILT    KKALliH 
INSURANCX    VUM 

Section  201  of  the  BlU 
Adds  to  the  nevr  title  VI  of  the  Social  Se- 
cvirlty    Act    a    new    part— part    B— entitled 
■PamUy  Health  Insurance  Plan." 

Part  B—FamUy  Health.  Inavrance  Pl^n 

Section  620.  Short  title 
Part  B  may  b«  dted  as  the  "family  Health 
Insurance  Act." 

SecUon  821.  Purpoee 
The  purpose  of  the  new  part  Is  to  ietiat 
low-income  famlUes  with  chUdren  to  obtain 
adequate  Insurance  coverage  to  meet  theu 
health  needs,  in  a  manner  which  wlU  encour- 
age the  efttclent  and  economical  use  oC  re- 
sources for  health  care,  throu^  the  e»tab- 
llshmem  of  the  family  health  insurance  p^an. 
Section  822.  Eligibility 
Each  family,  as  defined  in  section  626, 
which  includes  one  or  more  members  wl^o  are 
not  entitled  to  Medicare  hoepltal  Insurance 
or  to  health  insurance  under  the  Natjonal 
Health  Insurance  Standards  Act  (Part  A  of 
title  VI)  is  entlUed  to  health  Insurance  Iwne- 
flta  under  this  new  part  B.  provided  that  the 
total  annual  family  Income  does  not  exceed 
$1500  Income  limits  range  from  $2500  for 
one-member  famiUes  to  $7000  for  famlUee  of 
seven  or  more  members.  The  limit  for  a  fam- 
Uy  of  four  ia  $5000.  j 

Family  health  insurance  coverage  Ip  re- 
quired with  respect  to  any  family  mamber 
who  receives  cash  beaeflte  under  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan  or  under  a  State  program 
supplemental  to  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
Eligibility  and  premliim  amounts  will  be 
determined  within  30  days  following  the 
famUy's  initial  filing  for  famUy  health  insur- 
ance coverage  and  every  six  months  there- 
after. The  Secretary  wlU  estimate  the  fam- 
ily's Income  for  the  forthcoming  8lx-i»onth 
period,  basing  his  estimate,  ordinartly,  *f  the 
family's  income  for  a  preceding  period.  Be- 
determinatlone  at  eUj^bllity  and  pre|nl\im 
amounts  wUl  be  made  whenever  the  $ecre- 
tary  has  reason  to  believe  they  are  n$eded. 
To  the  extent  that  he  finds  them  relevant, 
the  Secretary.  In  making  determinatlctns  of 
eligibility  and  premium  amounts,  may  adopt 
determinations  of  family  Income  made  under 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan  or  under  a  State 
program  supplementing  the  Family  Aaalat- 
anoe  Plan.  ' 

The  Secretary  may  by  regulations  deter- 
mine when  Income  received,  or  expenaes  in- 
curred, in  one  period  shall  be  considered  as 
Income  received  or  expenses  Incurred  In  an- 
other period  or  periods. 

Each  family  member  whose  oover$ge  is 
terminated  will  be  so  advised  by  the  pecre- 
tary  and  the  termination  will  take  effect 
with  the  cloee  of  the  alz-month  period  In 
which  notice  is  given.  Where  the  terminated 
beneficiary  is  not  entitled  to  Medicare'^  hos- 
pital Insurance  and  is  not  a  membey  of  a 
family  covered  by  The  National  Heal^  In- 
surance Standards  Act,  the  termlnatlcln  will 
take  effect  with  the  last  day  of  the  qjoarter 
following  the  six-month  period  in  Whl^h  the 
coverage  determination  la  made. 

Provision  Is  made  for  setting  special  In 
come  limits  for  purpoeos  of  cllglbllitj  on  a 
family's  gross  Income  from  a  trade  o^  busl 
ness  (Including  farming). 


Section  623.  Meaning  of  Income 
Both  earned  and  unearned  Income  are 
counted.  Specific  definitions  are  provided. 
Family  assistance  benefits  and  State  supple- 
mentary payments  are  counted,  but  food 
stamps  (and  other  than  in-kind  benefits 
based  on  need)  are  not  counted,  nor  are 
amounts  received  for  care  of  foster  children. 
The  amount  of  Income  attributed  to  each 
member  of  an  eligible  family  will  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  family's  total  In- 
come by  the  total  number  of  family  mem- 
bers eligible  for  coverage  under  this  part  and 
assigning  an  equal  share  to  each  member 
For  purposes  of  determining  premiums, 
deductibles  and  coinsurance  amounts,  fami- 
lies are  classified  by  number  of  eligible  mem- 
bers and  their  total  Income  In  accordance 
with  a  table  Included  In  the  bill. 
Section  624.  Resources 
In  determining  "resources,"  the  Secretary 
will  exclude  the  family  home,  household 
goods,  personal  effects,  and  property  so  essen- 
tial to  family  self  support  as  to  warrant  its 
exclusion.  Regulations  will  specify  the  effect 
that  disposition  of  a  family's  property  will 
have  on  eligibility. 

Section  626.  Definition  of  a  Family  and  Child 
The  terms  "family"  and  "child"  are  de- 
fined. A  parent  (or  ^ouse  of  such  parent) 
who  Is  absent  because  of  employment  or 
search  for  employment  will  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  family.  A  "child"  must  be  under 
age  18  or,  If  between  19  and  22,  must  be  at- 
tending a  college,  university,  or  other  school 
In  preparation  for  employment. 

In  determining  ellgibUlty  and  premium 
amounts.  Income  of  any  person  that  Is  not 
available  to  the  fsunily  will  not  be  counted 
(except  for  the  Income  of  a  parent  or  spouse 
of  a  parent) .  Where  the  person  Is  a  child,  he 
wUl  be  Included  In  determining  the  family's 
eligibility  but  not  In  determining  Its  pre- 
mium amount. 

Section  626.  Benefits 
In  each  calendar  year,  each  covered  mem- 
ber of  a  family  Is  eligible  for  coverage  of  30 
days  of  inpatient  hospital  care  (or  equiva- 
lent days  of  extended  care  or  home  health 
services) .  physicians'  services  during  those 
30  days  (or  the  equivalent  number  while  re- 
ceiving extended  care  or  home  health  serv- 
ices) .  emergency  services,  outpatient  phy- 
sicians' services  on  8  occasions,  and  other 
services.  Also  provided  are  well-child  care, 
with  the  number  of  occasions  of  such  care 
being  limited  by  the  child's  age;  one  routine 
eye  examination  for  a  child  under  12  years  of 
age:  and  maternity  care  and  family  plan- 
ning services  and  related  drugs  and  devices. 
Psychiatric  care,  prosthetic  devices  and  drugs 
to  outpatients  (other  than  those  related  to 
maternity  care  or  family  planning  services) . 
are  excluded. 

Deductibles  and  coinsurance  vary  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Income  class  of  eligible 
families.  (The  classes  range  from  1  to  6,  with 
5  being  the  highest  eligible  income  class.)  A 
deductible  of  one  day  of  charges  for  room  and 
board  in  a  hospital  Is  provided  for  families  In 
Income  classes  2,  3,  or  4,  and  2  days  for  fami- 
lies in  income  class  6.  The  deductible  for 
services  other  than  well-baby  care,  maternity 
care,  and  family  planning  services  Is  $50  per 
family  for  those  In  Income  classes  3  and  4, 
and  $100  in  class  5.  Coinsurance  Is  at  the 
rate  of  10  percent  for  income  class  4  and  26 
percent  for  Income  class  6.  There  Is  no  co- 
insurance for  families  In  Income  classes  1, 
2,  or  3. 

Hospitals  providing  services  must  have  a 
utilization  review  plan;  reimbursement  for 
services  la  subject  to  reasonable  cost  and  rea- 
sonable  charge  limits  under  title  XVm 
(Medicare);  appropriate  arrangements  must 
be  made  by  the  carrier  to  avoid  duplicate 
coverage;  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganization provisions  of  title  XI  (which 
would  be  added  by  H.R.  1)  aa  they  apply  to 
payments  under  titles  XVm  and  XIX  would 


apply  to  the  extent  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary; the  same  exclusions  that  apply  under 
title  XVin  would  apply,  except  that  physltssl 
checkups  are  covered;  and  State  agencies, 
Intermediaries,  carriers,  and  other  private 
agencies  or  organizations,  will  be  utilized  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  extent  he  finds  appro- 
priate In  carrying  out  the  program. 

Section  627.  Premiums 
Premiums  are  baaed  on  the  family's  inoomi 
class,  taking  into  account  the  family's  ttaa 
(A  family  in  Income  class  1  pays  no  pre- 
mium.) Premiums  are  to  be  paid  as  pi«. 
scribed  In  regulations.  They  may  be  deducted 
from  payments  due  any  member  of  the  cov- 
ered family  under  any  title  of  the  Sodsl 
Security  Act.  The  Secretary  may  request  that 
premiums  be  deducted  from  State  beneflti 
supplementing  Federal  FamUy  AsHstane* 
benefits.  Family  members  who  are  dlasatl» 
fied  with  any  determination  made  under  the 
program  have  opp>ortunity  for  hearing  and 
review. 

Section   628.   Payments   to   Health  Mainte- 
nance Organizations 

Provision  is  made  for  families  to  choose  to 
receive  covered  services  through  a  health 
maintenance  organization.  The  HMO  option 
Is  like  that  proposed  for  Medicare  under 
HJt.  1. 

Section  629.  Consolidated  Federal-State 
Health  Benefits 

States  may  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  under  which  the  State  would  pro- 
vide benefits  supplemental  to  benefits  under 
this  new  part,  with  the  State  paying  the 
administrative  costs. 

Section  630.  Definitions 

The  terms  "Inpatient  hospital  lervlcet," 
"physicians'  services,"  "medical  and  other 
services,"  "extended  care  services,"  "home 
health  services."  "provider  of  services,"  and 
"carrier"  have  the  same  meaning  as  whan 
used  under  title  XVm.  The  term  "pediatric 
nurse  associate"  la  defined. 

Section  202  of  the  bill 
Sets  July  1,  1973,  as  the  effective  date  of 
the  progfram. 

rnxB  ni  or  the  bill — restbiction  or  usy- 

ICAL    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS    TO    AGED,   BUND, 
DISABLED    AND     CHILDBEN     IN     FOSTEB    CARE 

Title  •^mr  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  to  provide  that  the  only  mandatory 
coverage  groups  under  State  Medicaid  plana 
will  be  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  within 
the  meaning  of  title  XVI  who  are  either 
receiving  cash  assistance  imder  the  State 
title  XVI  plan,  or  whose  Income  and  resources 
meet  the  requirements  of  such  plan — and  alao 
children  receiving  foster  care  xinder  a  State 
plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  FV.  State 
Medicaid  plans  may  optionally  Include  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  who  are  medically 
indigent  (whether  or  not  they  meet  the 
income  and  resources  tests  of  the  title  XVI 
plan)  and  also  medically  indigent  children 
who  are  under  21  years  and  are  Ineligible 
for  coverage  under  part  A  or  part  B  of  title 
VI. 

TITLE  rV  OK  THE  BILL — INAPPLICABILTTr  Of 
STATE  LAW  TO  HEALTH  MAINTKNANCl  OBOA- 
NEATIONS 

Health  maintenance  organizations  provid- 
ing services  pursuant  to  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  under  title  VI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (National  Health  Insurance  Standard* 
Act  and  Family  Health  Insurance  Act)  would 
be  exempted  from  State  laws  or  regulation* 
Inconsistent  with  the  agreement  or  with  the 
Secretary's  regxilatlons. 

Physicians  affiliated  with  such  health 
maintenance  organizations  may  delegate  any 
of  their  functions  to  employees,  either  of  the 
physicians  or  of  the  organization,  subject  to 
the  Secretary's  llmltetlons  and  requirement*, 
notwlthstandUxg  any  State  laws  or  regula- 
tions; no  State  law  or  regulation  may  prevent. 
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interl^re  with,  or  penalize  any  such  physl- 
aui,  employee,  or  organization  for  so  doing. 
xrnx  V — oenebal:  sevxrabiutt 
Provides  that  if  any  provision  of  this 
ledalatlon  is  held  invalid  all  other  provisions 
j^l  remain  in  effect;  and  that  If  any  pro- 
•Ulon  la  held  invalid  In  part,  the  provision 
aaiX  remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  all 
other  applications. 

SmfMART:  National  Health  Insurance 
Pastnekship  Act  or  1971 

CTTLE   I — national    HEALTH    INSUBANCE 
STANDABOS 

Adda  part  A  of  a  new  title  VI  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Title  VI  entitled  "Health  Bene- 
flts  for  Employees  and  for  Low-Income  Paml- 
Uea."  Contains  congreaslonal  findings  and 
declaration  of  purpose  to  establish  base  for 
reaching  all  employers,  regardless  of  nexus 
with  Interstate  commerce. 

Part  A  of  new  title  VT  cited  aa  the  "Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Standards  Act." 

1.  Requires  all  employers  to  make  available 
a  basic  health  care  plan  to  employees  (except 
irilglous,  Federal.  State,  and  local  employees, 
and  persons  eligible  for  Medicare)  who  have 
btea  employed  for  25  hours  a  week  in  10 
out  of  13  weeks  or  350  hours  In  13  weeks. 
Requirement  delayed  for  employers  under 
unexpired  union  contracts. 

2  Benefits  under  this  plan  patterned  after 
Aetna  low  option  plan.  Benefits  Include  In- 
patient hospital  services,  physicians  and 
other  services,  well-child  care  (to  age  6) ,  an- 
nual eye  examination  (to  age  12) .  Psychiatric 
care,  drugs  to  outpatients,  and  prosthetic  de- 
vices excluded.  At  the  option  of  the  bene- 
flclary,  services  may  be  provided  by  Christian 
Science  practitioner  or  nurse,  or  any  cnri«tlan 
Science  sanltorium.  Provides  two-day  deduc- 
tible on  room  and  board  In  a  hospital;  on  all 
else,  $100  deductible  (for  no  more  than  three 
members  of  famUy)  and  25%  coinsurance  are 
imposed,  except  there  Is  no  deductible  or 
coinsurance  for  well-child  (to  age  5)  care. 
After  an  individual  has  received  $5000  In  serv- 
ices under  the  plan  In  a  calendar  year,  all 
coinsurance  and  deductibles  waived  with 
respect  to  services  to  that  individual  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  and  the  next  two 
years.  Total  benefits  per  person  covered  under 
the  plan  cannot  be  limited  to  less  than  $60,- 
000,  with  automatic  restoration  of  $2,000  an- 
nually required. 

3.  Prohibits  preexisting  condition  dlsquall- 
Ocatlon  from  applying  for  more  than  six 
months  (not  allowed  at  all  for  maternity 
care). 

4.  Also,  requires  plan  to  provide  that:  no 
more  than  26%  employee  contribution  to 
premium  (36%  for  first  two  and  a  half 
yeara)  will  be  required;  hospitals  providing 
eervlces  must  have  utilization  review  plan; 
reimbursement  for  services  are  subject  to 
reasonable  cost  and  reasonable  charges  lim- 
its of  Medicare;  appropriate  arrangements 
must  be  made  by  carrier  to  avoid  duplicative 
coverage;  employee  (or  surviving  spwuse) 
may  continue  coverage  (with  the  same  rate 
of  employer  participation  in  the  premium) 
for  up  to  90  days  after  termination  of  em- 
ployment If  he  has  had  coverage  under  t^e 
plan  for  thirteen  or  more  weeks;  and  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organization  pro- 
visions (which  would  be  added  by  H.R.  1) 
wcnld  apply  to  extent  determined  by  Secre- 
tary. Plan  may  contain  additional  benefits, 
but  they  must  be  offered  optionally  and  no 
Umlt  on  contributions  to  premiums  or  other 
requirements  are  applicable  to  the  optional 
benefits. 

5.  Plan  also  required  to  offer  HMO  option 
HMO  (health  maintenance  organization) 
deflnttlona  and  standarda  follow.  Insofar  as 
applicable,  those  in  the  Social  Security  bill 
(H.B.  1)  with  the  Department's  recom- 
mended changes. 

8.  Insurance  companies  must  develop  group 
PoUcy  (with  same  benefits  as  described)  for 


small  employers  to  whom  part  A  applies, 
self-employed  Individuals,  tmd  other  not 
covered  under  part  A  or  B  of  this  title,  or 
under  title  XVIU.  Thus.  State  and  local 
employees,  since  the  obligation  docs  not 
apply  to  public  employers,  could  participate 
under  these  provisions. 

7.  Inaurer  must  notify  Secretary  when  em- 
ployer subscrlbee  to  a  plan;  self -Insurer  must 
notify  Secretary  of  what  his  plan  provides. 
Secretary  is  to  approve  plan  which  meets 
requirements.  Hearings  and  Judicial  review. 
Including  suits  to  compel  performance,  are 
authorized,  and  the  employee  Is  given  a 
cause  of  action. 

8.  Definitions — family  la  employee,  spouse, 
and  children  or  step-children.  Definitions 
of  care  and  health  services  are  cross-ref- 
erenced to  Medicare. 

9.  Effective  date — July  1, 1973. 

title   n — TAMILY    HEALTH   INSTTRANCE   PLAN 

Adds  a  new  part  B  to  title  VI,  cited  as  the 
"Family  Health  Insurance  Act". 

1.  Provides  health  Insurance  to  family 
members  who  arent  eligible  for  coverage 
under  the  National  Health  Insurance  Stand- 
ards Act  (part  A  of  title  VI)  or  Medicare 
(title  XVUl) ,  where  the  annual  family  In- 
come Is  less  than  $6000  for  a  family  of  four 
(and  comparable  amounts  for  families  of 
other  sizes)  and  family  resources  less  than 
$1500.  Family  defined  (as  In  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan)  to  include  all  persona  related 
by  blood  or  marriage  and  living  In  the  same 
household  where  there  Is  a  child  present. 

2.  Coverage  is  compulsory  for  eligible  fam- 
ily members  where  FAP  and  State  supple- 
mentary payments  equal  or  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  premium.  Coverage  for  others 
Is  optional. 

3.  Eligibility  (with  reopect  to  the  Income 
levels)  Is  determined  prospectively  for  6 
month  periods.  Usually  based  on  Income  for 
preceding  period,  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
that  circumstances  have  changed.  Redeter- 
minations may  be  made  during  the  6  month 
period  if  there  have  been  changes  affecting 
eligibility.  Termination  is  effective  at  the  end 
of  the  6  month  period  In  which  the  finding 
of  Ineligibility  is  made,  unless  the  Individual 
Is  not  eligible  for  coverage  under  part  A  or 
title  XVIU,  In  wWch  caee  termination  Is  not 
effective  for  an  additional  qtiarter. 

4.  The  only  exclualona  of  Income  are  for 
In-klnd  benefits  (food  atampe,  home  grown 
produce,  etc.)  and  payments  for  a  foster 
child.  FAP  payments  and  State  supplementa- 
tion are  counted  as  Income. 

6.  Premlvuns  depend  on  family  Income  and 
size,  and  are  computed  with  reference  to 
Income  classes.  Premiums  range  from  no 
charge  for  famlllee  In  Income  class  1,  to  $100 
for  families  In  Income  class  6.  Payment  of 
premiums,  in  the  case  of  a  mandatory  In- 
sured, U  by  withholding  from  his  title  IV 
Tseneflts,  and  the  Secretary  may  withhold 
premiums  from  any  other  payments  due 
from  the  Secretary,  such  as  OASDI  benefits. 

«.  Procedures  under  FAP  are  generally 
made  applicable. 

7.  Benefits  In  a  calendar  year  for  a  family 
menkber:  80  days  inpatient  hospital  care  (or 
equivalent  days  of  extended  care  services  or 
home  health  services),  emergency  services, 
and  physicians  visits,  additional  physicians 
visits  for  well -child  care  (Including  Immxmi- 
zations),  lab  services  In  connection  with 
physicians'  services,  maternity  care,  family 
planning  services. 

8.  A  system  of  Income  classes,  that  Is, 
ranges  of  Income  for  families  of  varying  sizes, 
is  established  for  purposes  of  computing 
premiums,  deductibles,  and  coinsurance.  A 
deductible  of  1  day  of  charges  for  room  and 
board  In  a  hospital  Is  provided  for  families 
in  Income  elaaaes  2,  8,  or  4,  and  2  days  for 
families  In  Income  class  5.  On  other  services, 
except  well-baby  care,  maternity  care,  and 
family  planning  services,  there  Is  a  deductible 
of  $50  per  family  for  those  In  income  classes 
3  and  4,  and  $100  in  class  6.  The  oolnsxirance 


Is  at  the  rate  of  10%  for  Income  claaa  4  and 
28%  for  Income  class  8.  (There  Is  no  colneur- 
ance  for  famlUee  In  Income  classes  1,  2  or  3.) 

9  Varlo\is  Medicare  provisions  are  made 
applicable,  such  as  the  provisions  on  reason- 
able cost,  reasonable  charges,  utilization 
review  etc.  Same  Inclusions  as  Medicare  are 
provided  except  physical  check-ups  are  not 
excluded  The  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  provisions  of  title  XI,  as  would 
be  added  by  H.R.  1.  are  made  applicable  to 
payments  under  this  part. 

10  A  health  maintenance  organization 
alternative  as  In  H.R.  1  (with  Department 
proposed  modifications)  is  provided. 

11  Agreements  with  States  authorized 
under  which  the  Secretary  will  admlnl^ 
additional  benefits  for  persons  wltti  FHff 
coverage  on  behalf  of  the  State.  The  State 
would  pay  the  couts  of  the  additional  bene- 
fits but  not  the  administrative  costs.  If  the 
additional  benefits  are  not  available  to  all 
persons  covered  by  FHIP.  the  Secretary  must 
find  that  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the 
State  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes 

of  FHIP.  ^ .     ,  ,     , 

12.  The  effective  date  of  Title  n  is  July  1, 

1973. 

TTTLE  m— RESTRICTTION  OF  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROCRAMS  TO  AOED,  BUND,  DISABLED,  AND 
CHILDREN  IN  TOSTEB  CAKE  __ 

Provides  that  the  only  mandatory  cowr- 
aee  groups  under  State  Medicaid  plans  wffl 
^  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  within  the 
meaning  of  title  XVI  who  "*  *lt^«';,f**2f.! 
cash  assistance  under  the  State  title 
XVI     plan,     or     whose     Income     and     re- 

sourxjee  meet  the  "qu^r^^*",  9*  "^^^ 
plan— end  also  children  receiving  foster  wre 

imder  a  State  plan  approved  ""<'«■  P^r^/*,?! 
title  TV  State  Medicaid  plans  may  optionally 
include' the  atred.  blind,  and  disabled  who  are 
medlcallv  Indigent  (whether  or  not  they 
meet  the  Income  and  resources  tests  of  the 
title  XVI  plan)  and  also  Jf «?l<*''7  J'^*^?* 
children  who  are  °«t  eligible  for  health 
insurance  coverage  under  a  plan  approved 
under  the  National  Health  I"«^"^*  ^^"^: 
ards  Act  or  under  the  family  health  Insur- 
ance plan. 

TTTLE    IV— INAPPLlCABn-rrT     OT    STATE    LAW    TO 
HEALTH   MAINTENANCE  OROANIZATIONB 

Makes  inapplicable  to  HMO's  any  State 
law  or  regulations  which  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  obligations  of  the  organizations 
under  agreements  with  the  Becretary  to  pro- 
vide servlcee  under  the  family  health  Insur- 
ance plan  or  under  the  SecretM^s  regula- 
tions to  carry  such  agreement  out.  Also 
makes  inapplicable,  in  the  case  of  any  phy- 
sician aflUlated  with  any  s^ch  organl^atloTL 
any  State  law  or  regulation  which  Interferes 
vrtth  the  performance  of  functions  of  the 
physician  by  any  emplovee  of  the  Physician 
or  the  organization.  The  employee  Perform- 
ing the  functions  would,  however,  have  to 
comply  with  criteria  of  the  Secretary. 

TITLE  V— GENIEAl. 

Contains  a  eeverablllty  clause  In  case  any 
provision  of  the  bill  or  any  application  of 
kny  provision  of  the  bUl  is  held  »nvalld^Such 
a  holding  would  not  affect  the  rest  of  the  blU 
and  any  other  applications  thereof. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Utah.  Senator  Bennett.  85 
a  cosponsor  of  the  President's  proposed 
National  Health  Insurance  Partnership 

Act. 

As  I  stated  in  Introducing  my  own  pro- 
posals for  health  care  reform  earlier  this 
week,  I  believe  that  all  proponents  of 
health  care  legislation  should  consult 
among  themselves  and  seek,  if  possible, 
to  avoid  the  sheer  pleasure  or  privilege 
of  attempting  to  obtain  individual  credit. 
I  believe  that  we  should  make  a  common 
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attempt  to  find  a  good,  compreha  isible, 
and  workable  health  care  progrjm  In 
this  ciirrent  health  care  Congress. 

I  look  forward  to  working  witi  the 
Senator  from  Utah  toward  this  (;nd.  I 
commend,  also,  to  all  Senators,  the  many 
good  features  of  other  bUls,  esp^ially 
the  Percy-Scott  bill. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  has  been  any  doubt  that  con- 
certed action  must  now  be  taken  to  as- 
sure all  workers  and  their  familief  have 
adequate  health  insurance  prot«ction, 
that  doubt  no  longer  exists.  The  extent 
to  which  the  costs  of  hospital  and  Imedi- 
cal  care  have  been  sharply  risiite  has 
been  dociomented  many  times,  ^edical 
costs  have  gone  up  twice  as  fast  &s  tiie 
cost  of  living;  hospital  costs  have  risen 
five  times  as  fast  as  other  prices.  As  the 
President  reported  in  his  health  mqssage: 

For  growing  numbers  of  Americajis  tfie  cost 
of   care   Is  becoming   prohibitive, 
those   who   can   aflord   more   care 
themselves  Impoverished  by    a  cats 
medical  expenditure. 

The  private  health  insurance  inidustry 
has  over  time  extended  coverage  and 
scope  of  benefits,  and  is  to  be,  com- 
mended. But  more  needs  to  be  dpne  to 
correct  the  inadequacies  and  toJfUl  in 
the  gaps  that  now  exist;  and  this  can 
and  should  be  done  through  ou|  pres- 
ent insurance  system,  combining  pub- 
lic and  private  efforts.  The  provi^ons  of 
the  National  Health  Insurance  Standards 
Act,  which  are  included  in  the  adminis- 
tration-sponsored National  Health  In- 
surance Partnership  Act  of  1971,  have 
been  designed  as  one  part  of  |  total 
effort  to  fill  in  the  gaps,  workinfe  with 
and  within  our  insurance  system 

In  brief,  the  proposal  would  Require 
nearly  all  employers  to  provida  basic 
health  insurance  coverage  for  their  em- 
ployees. It  would  establish  a  mifumimi 
required  program,  upon  which  employ- 
ers and  employees  would  be  free  (Jo  build 
if  they  so  choose.  There  are  ampile  pre- 
cedents for  such  a  program.  Thepe  may 
be  found  in  the  minimimi  wagje  laws, 
occupational  health  and  safety  1  stand- 
ards, and  disability  and  retitement 
benefits.  J 

One  of  the  major  features  of  the  plan 
is  that  it  would  require  coverage  of  both 
inpatient  and  certain  outpatient  costs. 
Under  many  of  the  present  health  in- 
surance policies,  hospital  and  surgical 
costs  are  covered  but  essential  1  outpa- 
tient services  often  are  not.  Por(  exam- 
ple, while  about  80  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation have  some  hospitalization  in- 
surance, substantially  fewer — s^me  50 
percent — are  covered  for  outpati^t  and 
laboratory  and  X-ray  services.  Evtn  few- 
er have  insurance  protection  against  the 
costs  of  care  in  the  physician's  ^flBce  or 
at  home.  The  almost  inevitable  result  is 
overutilization  of  expensive  institutional 
services,  because  these  will  be  paid  for 
through  insurance. 

Under  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Standards  Act,  each  health  insurance 
plan  would  have  to  provide  for  hospital 
services,  physicians'  services — whether 
provided  in  or  out  of  the  hospital — full 
maternity  care,  well  child  care  to  age  5— 


including  immunizations — and  an  annual 
eye  examination  to  age  12,  ambulance 
and  laboratory  services,  aixd  certain  other 
medical  services. 

TTie  program  has  also  been  designed 
to  provide  protection  against  the  costs 
of  catastrophic  illnesses.  Only  40  percent 
of  the  population  with  medical  insurance 
now  have  such  protection,  and  this 
usually  falls  far  short  of  truly  cata- 
strophic illness  protection,  with  upper 
limits  in  the  range  of  $10,000  to  $15,000. 
Under  the  new  program,  benefits  would 
have  to  include  at  least  $50,000  in  cover- 
age for  each  family  member  with  an  au- 
tomatic restoration  of  $2,000  per  year. 
Coinsurance  and  deductible  provisions 
are  included  as  incentives  for  efficient 
use  of  the  covered  services.  As  the  Presi- 
dent noted  In  his  health  message: 

Only  ae  people  are  aware  of  thoee  costs 
will  they  be  motivated  to  reduce  them.  When 
consumers  pay  virtually  nothing  for  services 
and  when,  at  the  same  time,  those  who  pro- 
vide services  know  that  all  their  costs  will 
also  be  met.  then  neither  the  consumer  nor 
the  provider  has  an  incentive  to  vise  the 
system  efficiently.  When  that  happens,  un- 
necessary demand  can  m.ultlply,  scarce  re- 
sources can  be  squandered  and  the  shortage 
of  services  can  become  even  more  acute. 

The  basic  plan  would  provide  that  em- 
ployers would  also  be  required  to  give 
their  employees  an  optltxi  to  obtain  their 
health  care  services  through  a  health 
maintenance  organization  as  well  as 
through  the  more  traditional  arrange- 
ments. About  seven  million  Americans 
are  now  enrolled  In  HMO's — and  the 
number  is  growing.  All  indications  point 
to  the  great  potential  for  providing  a 
high  quality  of  health  care  at  lower  cost 
through  the  expanded  use  of  health 
msiintenance  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  debate  on 
what  we  as  a  Nation  should  do  to  solve 
our  health  care  problems  center  on  the 
question  of  how  the  cost  of  health  care 
is  to  be  financed.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Health  Insurance  Stand- 
ards Act,  employers  and  employees  would 
share  the  full  costs.  The  employers'  share 
will  be  at  least  65  percent  for  the  first 
2 1/2  years  and  75  percent  thereafter. 
Employees  will  contribute  the  remainder. 
Employers  and  employees  will  be 
free  to  negotiate  additional  benefits 
under  their  plans,  and  no  limits  would  be 
placed  on  contributions  to  premliuns  for 
any  optional  benefits  that  might  be  add- 
ed to  the  basic  plan. 

This  program  is  both  a  reform  and  a 
reaffirmation  of  our  private  health  in- 
surance system.  It  corrects  its  weak- 
nesses and  builds  on  its  strengths.  It  calls 
upon  government,  our  people,  business 
and  labor,  the  insurance  industry,  and 
the  health  profession  to  work  together, 
as  partners,  to  attain  our  common  health 
care  objectives. 


DISTRICT   or  COI.T7MBIA    CHABTKB  ACT 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself 
andMr.  Weicker)  : 
S.  1626.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected 
Mayor  and  City  Council  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia, 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  an  elected  mayor  and  city  coun- 
cil for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  legislation  is  Identical  in  purpose 
to  the  home  rule  bills  which  I  have  in- 
troduced in  the  past  and  which  this 
body  has  considered  several  times  pre- 
viously. In  brief,  it  proposes  a  charter  for 
self-government  for  the  people  of  the 
National  Capital,  including  an  elected 
Mayor  and  11 -member  City  Council  to 
exercise  full  mvmiclpal  administrative 
and  legislative  powers,  respectively,  sub- 
ject to  the  retention  of  ultimate,  consti- 
tutional legislative  oversight  by  the 
Congress. 

In  my  judgment,  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  fully  consistent 
with  the  Constitution.  The  Federal  in- 
terest in  the  District  will  be  expressed 
and  protected  through  my  bill,  and  the 
national  interest  in  a  healthy,  dynamic 
capital  city  will  be  advanced. 

In  its  general  thrust  and  in  many  par- 
ticulars, this  bill  incorporates  the  home- 
rule  legislation  of  the  past  and  that  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Senator  Eagleton.  I  am,  how- 
ever, proposing  alternative  approaches 
on  several  important  points  in  the  belief 
that  these  possibilities  should  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Congress  and  the  commu- 
nity. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
a  summary  of  these  specific  points  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BxJRDiCK).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one 
point  of  particular  importance  in  my 
bill  is  its  fiscal  provisions.  The  District 
of  Columbia,  like  almost  all  major  Amer- 
ican cities,  faces  both  an  immediate  and 
a  long-range  fiscal  crisis.  To  help  meet 
the  great  and  growing  gap  between  local 
revenues  and  necessary  expenditures,  my 
bill  proposes  an  automatic  annual  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  District,  pegged  at 

30  percent  of  general  local  revenues  and 
miscellaneous   receipts   for  fiscal   1973, 

31  percent  for  fiscal  1974,  32  percent  for 
fiscal  1975,  33  percent  for  fiscal  1976,  34 
percent  for  fiscal  1977,  and  35  percent 
for  fiscal  1978  and  thereafter.  Through 
this  escalator  approach,  the  District 
would  be  assured  of  rising  Federal  sup- 
port during  the  next  5  years,  imtU  the 
city's  own  tax  base  can  be  strengthened 
and  such  national  programs  as  revenue 
sharing  can  be  established. 

To  meet  the  capital  outlay  needs  of  tiie 
District,  my  bill  incorporates  the  Prea- 
denfs  proposal  for  public  works  bonds 
with  a  Federal  interest  subsidy,  and  for 
capital  grants  to  the  District  for  higher 
education. 

The  central  theme  of  this  bill,  ol 
course,  is  effective  self-government  for 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
President  Nixon  declared  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  the  Nation's  Capital: 

One  of  my  most  preeslng  goals  for  thla  M»- 
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tion  is  to  place  local  ftinctlons  under  local 
«,ntrol  and  to  equip  local  governments  with 
the  authority  and  the  resources  they  need  In 
order  to  serve  their  communities  weU. 

Home  rule  for  Washington  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  that  overall  objective.  As 
the  Congress  and  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  seek  ways  to  make 
the  District  of  Columbia  government 
more  eflficient,  we  should  also  work  to- 
ward making  it  more  democratic.  I, 
therefore.  Introduce  this  bill  to  reempha- 
size  my  personal  commitment  to  that 
goal,  and  to  promote  informed  discussion 
of  aitematives  within  Congress  and  the 

community. 

EzKiBrr  1 

StTMMABT — ^MATHIAS  HOME  RtTLE  LEGISLATION 

The  Mathlas  home  rule  bill,  like  most  such 
legislation  since  1965  would  provide  for  an 
elected  Mayor  and  City  Council  to  exercise 
full  administrative  and  legislative  authority 
in  governing  the  District  of  Columbia,  sub- 
ject to  the  retention  of  ultimate,  constitu- 
tional legislative  oversight  by  Congreae. 

The  Mathlas  bUl  differs  from  S.  1603  (in- 
troduced by  Senator  Eagleton)  In  the  follow- 
ing major  respects: 

A.    FISCAL    PROVISIONS 

1.  Under  the  Mathlas  bUl,  the  automatic 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  computed  as  a  percentage  of  gen- 
eral local  tax  revenues,  following  the  for- 
mula passed  by  the  Senate  several  times  in 
D.C.  Revenue  Acts.  (8.  1603  would  base  the 
Federal  payment  primarily  on  real  property 
taxes  lost  to  D.C.  through  the  tax  exemption 
of  some  Federal  properties,  not  Including 
parUands.  museums,  art  galleries,  memorials 
statuary  and  shrines.) 

2.  Under  the  Mathlas  bill  this  automatic 
Federal  payment  would  be  30%  of  local  gen- 
eral revenues  In  fiscal  1973,  31%  In  fiscal 
1974,  32%  in  fiscal  1975.  33%  In  fiscal  1976, 
34%  In  fiscal  1977,  and  35%  In  fiscal  1978  and 
thereafter.  The  Increasing  percentage  Is  In- 
tended to  meet  the  District's  short-run  gap 
between  rising  costs  and  Increases  in  the 
city's  revenue  base. 

3.  Capital  financing  under  the  Mathlas  bill 
would  follow  the  method  proposed  by  the 
Administration  and  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate District  Committee  as  8.  1339.  In  brief, 
this  legislation  would  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict to  Issue  taxable  bonds  with  a  Federal 
Interest  subsidy.  (S.  1603  would  authorize 
the  Issuance  of  tax-exempt  Municipal 
bonds.) 

B.    TERM    AND    ELECTION    OF    CITT    COUNCIL 
MEMBERS 

1.  Under  the  Mathlas  bill,  the  11-member 
City  Council  would  be  elected  for  terms  of 
four  years.  (8.  1603  proposes  two-year  Ooun- 
cU  terms.  Both  bUls  provide  a  four-year 
term  for  the  Mayor.) 

2.  The  terms  of  Council  members  would  be 
staggered,  like  those  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  so  that  the  Chairman, 
one  at-large  Cotmcll  member,  and  four  Coun- 
cil members  from  wards  would  be  elected 
with  the  Mayor  in  Presidential  election  years, 
with  the  remaining  one  at-large  poet  and 
four  members  from  wards  chosen  In  "off 
years".  Elections  would  be  nonpartisan. 

C.  FOWEBS  OF  TUJE  COUNCU, 

1.  Under  the  Mathlas  bill  the  Covrndl 
would  exercise  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
the  municipal  courts  of  the  District,  Includ- 
ing their  ogrganlzatlon  and  compKssltlon,  and 
within  limitations  the  qualification,  tenure 
and  compensation  of  judges,  but  the  power 
to  appoint  Judges  for  all  municipal  covirts 
would  remain  with  the  President,  to  be  exer- 
cised by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 


the  Senate.  (8.  1603  would  also  authorize  the 
Council  to  alter  the  maimer  of  appointment 
or  selection  of  Judges.) 

2.  Under  the  Mathlas  bill  the  Council  would 
not  be  authorized  to  Impose  any  tax  on  the 
income  of  persons  not  residing  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

D.  COMPENSATION  OF  MATOR  AND  COTTNCIL 

Under  the  Mathlas  blU  the  CouncU  would 
be  authorized  to  fix  Its  own  compensation 
and  that  of  the  Mayor.  Such  actions  and  aU 
other  legislative  actions  could  be  challenged 
by  D.C.  voters  through  Initiative  provisions 
of  the  bin.  (S.  1608  fixes  the  Initial  compen- 
sation of  the  Mayor  and  CouncU,  and  au- 
thorizes the  Council  to  change  these  sums 
subject  to  approval  by  the  voters.  The  Initia- 
tive Is  also  Included  In  8. 1608) 


By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  1627.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  an- 
nual amount  indivldUEds  are  permitted 
to  earn  without  suffering  deductions 
from  the  insurance  benefits  payable  to 
them  imder  such  title ;  and 

S.  1628.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from 
$70.40  to  $100  the  minimum  monthly  in- 
sursmce  benefit  payable  thereunder.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AMENDMENTS   OF    THE    SOCIAL   SECtmiTT   ACT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
increase  the  annual  amount  individuals 
are  permitted  to  earn  without  suffering 
deductions  from  the  insurance  benefits 
payable  to  them  imder  such  title.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record  In  order  that  my 
colleagues  may  review  this  proposal  in 
detail. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuRDicK) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  essen- 
tially, I  am  offering  a  proposal  that  would 
increase  the  amount  of  earnings  a  social 
security  recipient  could  receive  before 
reduction  of  benefits.  I  propose  to  exempt 
$208  per  month  from  benefit  reduction. 
Our  retired  citizens,  perhaps  more  than 
others,  are  suffering  from  the  pains  of 
inflation  and  recession.  My  bill  will  ease 
the  economic  crisis  for  retired  people  and 
encourage  many  talented  retirees  to  seek 
work  that  will  supplement  their  pension 
income.  The  retired  man  or  woman  who 
works  and  earns  a  little  money  is  penal- 
ized with  reductions  in  social  security 
payments.  I  think  it  only  fair  that  we  en- 
courage senior  citizens  to  work  and  that 
we  remove  the  unreasonable  limitation 
on  the  amount  one  can  earn  without  re- 
duction in  pajrments.  My  bill  raises  the 
limitation  ceiling  to  a  more  realistic  level 
and  offers  the  kind  of  incentive  required 
to  encourage  active  healthy  citizens  to 
continue  working  on  a  part-time  basis. 

At  this  time,  I  also  introduce  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  in- 
crease from  $70.40  to  $100  the  minimum 
monthly  insvu-ance  benefit  payable  there- 
imder.  As  the  Members  of  this  body  know, 
we  passed  a  social  security  bill  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  last  Congress 
providing  for  the  $100  minimum  pay- 
ment. Unfortunately,  this  measure  died 
last  year.  I  woxild  like  to  see  the  Senate 


act  in  the  near  future  as  many  of  our 
senior  citizens  are  very  much  in  need  of 
this  increase  now. 

Exhibit  1 
S.  1627 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  (B)  of  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  203  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"$140"  wherever  It  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  '••208.33  Vi". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (h) 
of  section  203  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$140"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$208.33  Vi  "'•  __. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  nrst 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31, 1971. 


By    Mr.    McGOVERN    and    Mr. 

HATFIELD      <for     themselves, 

Mr.  Eagleton  £uad  Mr.  Hart)  : 

S.  1631.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 

defense  workers  whose  employment  has 

been  adversely  affected  by  the  transition 

to  a  peacetime  economy.   Referred   to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EMBROENCT     TRANSITION     ALLOWANCE     ACT 

Mr.  McCiOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  mj'self  and  Senators  Hat- 
field, Hart,  and  Eagleton,  a  bill  entitled 
the  "Emergency  Transition  Allowance 
Act."  A  companion  bill  is  being  spon- 
sored in  the  House  by  Representatives 
MORSE  and  Bingham. 

Our  proposal  is  designed  to  meet  the 
immediate  employment  crisis  among 
workers  and  communities  that  are  de- 
pendent   upon    arms    and    aerospace 

spending- 

The  bill  would  create  a  system  of  In- 
come support  benefits,  coupled  with  edu- 
cational and  training  incentives,  for 
workers  at  all  levels  who  feel  the  impact 
of  the  current  aerospace  emergency. 
Payments  would  be  set  high  enough  to 
avoid  severe  dislocations  both  for  the 
individuals  involved  and  for  the  com- 
munities which  have  suffered  mass  lay- 
offs. 

The  most  prominent  current  example 
of  the  need  for  such  legislation  lies  In 
our  recent  decision  to  terminate  Federal 
funding  for  the  supersonic  transport. 

In  that  case  our  interest  In  new  na- 
tional priorities  and  in  environmental 
protection  weighed  more  heavily  than 
other  considerations. 

But  no  Member  of  Congress  was  un- 
aware of  that  decision's  meaning  to  the 
14,000  people  whose  income  has  been 
cut  off  or  sharply  curtailed  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

We  were  deeply  concerned  about  them 
as  well.  And  that  concern  is  magnified 
by  our  recognition  that  the  number  of 
workers  affected  by  the  SST  decision 
was  quite  small  compared  to  the  total 
who  have  already  been  laid  off,  or  who 
are  expecting  that  fate  soon,  as  a  result 
of  cutbacks  in  other  areas. 

The  shift  in  strategy  in  Vietnam  has 
eUminated  thousands  of  jobs  in  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  and  it  will  eliminate 
more. 

The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
have  reopened  in  Vienna,  and  if  they  do 
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not  produce  a  meaningful  agreeiient — 
eliminating  still  mere  arms  and  aero- 
space Jobs — it  will  be  an  historic  failure 
of  diplomacy. 

Congress,  meanwhile,  has  become  much 
more  discerning  in  evEiluating  amis  pro- 
grams, and  Is  likely  to  order  slgndflcant 
reductions  regardless  of  SALT.  I  suspect 
we  will  ultimately  recognize,  for  example, 
that  the  SsUfeguard  ABM  systems  ina- 
bility to  strengthen  our  security  would 
not  be  influenced  at  all  by  a  Soviet-  Amer- 
ican agreement  allowing  its  construction. 
That  and  other  wasteful  systems  should 
be  ended  in  our  own  interest.  i 

The  space  program,  which  had  stood 
ready  in  the  past  to  take  up  the  slack  in 
arms  spending,  is  taking  cuts  of  iis  own 
this  time.  The  Apollo  program  is  nearing 
completion,  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
enthusiasm  for  embarking  on  aliother 
major  effort  of  that  kind.  ' 

The  difficulty  borne  by  these  develop- 
ments runs  wide  and  deep.  It  will  jnot  be 
easily  coimtered. 

Although  there  are  a  few  notal^le  ex- 
ceptions, arms  industry  management  has 
shown  little  inclination  to  plan  fjor  the 
transition  of  their  workers  and  fafcllities 
to  civilian  projects  and  programs] 

I  suspect  their  attitude  derives  In  part 
from  the  lack  of  any  clear  national  com- 
mitment to  shift  our  resources  to  |5eace- 
tlme  pursuits.  It  must  also  be  salcl  how- 
ever, that  management  In  this  sector  has, 
for  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  exhibited 
an  astonishing  degree  of  shortsiprhted- 
ness.  In  place  of  planning  for  new  mar- 
kets, they  have  held  their  employees 
hostage,  obliging  them  to  either  support 
new  military  ventures  or  face  dlstiiter. 

The  Congress,  therefore,  has  bofore  It 
a  number  of  proposals,  Includliig  the 
Peacetime  Transition  Act  which  Senator 
Mathtas  and  I  have  Introduced,  along 
wifth  Representatives  Morsk  and  Biwo- 
HAM  and  others  In  the  House,  designed 
to  promote  Industry  planning.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  planning  substantlstl 
public  Investments  elsewhere.  New  op- 
portunities can,  should,  and  doubtless 
will  be  created  In  such  urgent  domestic 
fields  as  housing,  health,  transportation, 
and  pollution  control. 

Moreover,  It  Is  critical  that  we  imder- 
stand  the  essential  differences  tn  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed.  An 
unusually  large  proportion  of  military 
and  space  funds  la  spient  on  research  and 
development  and  on  elaborate  equipment, 
so  we  can  probe  the  outer  rea<iies  of 
technology. 

The  programs  we  propose  to  expand  In 
the  domestic  area  will  be  much  more 
labor  intensive.  Certainly  we  cin  uae 
more  research  in  these  areas.  But  the 
essential  commitment  is  to  implement 
the  research  long  since  completed.  We 
need  less  to  study  housing  shortages 
than  we  need  to  build  new  houses.  We 
need  less  to  dream  up  new  kinds  otf  mass 
transportation  than  we  need  to  simply 
build  more  new  systems  for  transporting 
people  where  they  want  to  go. 

New  national  priorities,  therefore, 
mean  more  jobs,  rather  than  lest.  And 
labor,  as  a  consequence,  has  as  great  a 
stake  as  any  group  in  accomplishing 
these  shifts. 


But  transition  planning  is  not  enough 
today.  It  comes  too  late.  The  promise  of 
more  Jobs  eventually  Is  no  more  helpful 
than  the  administration's  promise  that 
an  expandmg  national  economy  will  take 
up  the  slack.  In  both  cases,  the  promise 
runs  far  ahead  of  the  deed,  and  the  deed 
runs  far  behind  the  duration  of  imem- 
ployment  compensation  insurance.  The 
unemployment  problem  Is  now,  and 
promises  simply  cannot  put  meat  on  the 
table,  make  the  mortgage  payments,  and 
keep  the  kids  in  school. 

While  the  planning  continues,  there- 
fore, I  believe  we  have  an  immediate  ob- 
ligation to  assist  the  people  whose  Jobs 
are  being  eliminated  by  our  decisions. 

Consider  the  kinds  of  help  we  have 
made  available  to  military  workers  who 
happen  to  be  paid  directly  from  the 
Treasury. 

In  1964,  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense eliminated  80,000  civilian  positions 
within  its  jurisdiction,  those  workers 
were  guaranteed  new  Jobs,  and  they  were 
guaranteed  that  they  would  suffer  no  loss 
of  mcome  even  if  the  new  Job  carried  a 
lower  grade.  Retraining  help  was  avail- 
able, and  the  full  costs  of  relocation  were 
paid. 

Similar  assistance,  although  some- 
what less  extensive,  is  available  today  to 
Federal  employees.  It  is  worthwhile,  and 
I  support  it. 

But  I  fail  to  see  why  we  should  be  less 
concerned  about  other  workers  who  have 
been  fulfilling  precisely  the  same  na- 
tional policies,  simply  because  their  pay 
happens  to  be  filtered  through  arms  in- 
dustry management.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  same  considerations  should  apply — 
particularly  when  we  realize  that  war- 
time "no  strike"  pledges,  along  with  the 
customer's  unfailing  willingness  to  ac- 
cept delayed  delivery  schedules  caused 
by  work  stoppages,  have  severely  under- 
mined the  ability  of  these  workers  to  bar- 
gain collectively  for  their  Job  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  regard  this  bill  as 
emergency  legislation.  I  hope  it  will  re- 
ceive speedy  consideration. 

It  will  meet  the  most  pressing  Imme- 
diate needs  of  laid  off  workers.  It  wUl  off- 
set the  calamitous  economic  effects  which 
threaten  those  communities  where  the 
arms  and  aerospace  plants  are  concen- 
trated. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  forcing  labor  in 
this  industry  to  choose  between  more 
Jobs  and  less  work. 

Let  us  instead  offer  a  third  choice,  to 
assure  that  new  national  priorities  can 
be  welcomed  by  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  simimary  of  our  bill, 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  text,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
simunary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1681 
A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  defense  work- 
ers whose  employment  has  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  transition  to  a  peace-time 
economy 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Bmergency  Transition 
Allowance  Act". 


DsmnnoNS 


Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "defense  worker"  means  m 
individual  who  Is,  or  (In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual  who  has  been  displaced  from  em- 
ployment) was  (prior  to  his  displacement 
from  employment),  employed  by — 

(1)  a  defense  agency;  or 

(2)  a  defense  contractor. 

(b)  The  term  "defense  agency"  means  tlM 
Department  of  Defense  (or  any  mllltaty 
component  tiiereof ) ,  the  Atomic  Enargy 
ConunlBslon,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  or  the  Department  ot 
Trtuasportatlon. 

(c)  The  term  "defense  contractor"  meaoi 
any  person  having  not  less  than  50  worken 
engaged  In  the  furnishing  of  defense  ma- 
terlal  piirsuant  to  the  terms  of  a  defenit 
contract,  or  a  subcontract  entered  Into  for 
the  performance  of  any  such  contract  or  part 
thereof:  except  that  the  term  "defense  con- 
tractor" shall  not  Include  any  person  whOM 
total  number  of  workers  so  engaged  In  the 
furnishing  of  such  material  Is  less  than  5 
per  centum  of  his  total  work  force  within 
a  defense  facility. 

(d)  The  term  "defense  contract"  means 
any  contract  entered  Into  between  a  person 
and  a  defense  agency  to  furnish  defense 
material  to  such  agency. 

(e)  The  term  "defense  material"  metos— 

(1)  any  Item  of  weaponry,  munitions, 
equipment,  supplies  or  servloes  Intended  for 
use  In  the  establishment,  malntenaoM, 
training,  or  operation  of  any  element  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or  the 
armed  forces  of  any  other  country  or  In  the 
conduct  of  the  United  States  Space  Pro- 
gram, and 

(2)  any  item,  equipment;,  mippUes.  or 
service  which,  while  not  ^>eclfU»Jly  Intemled 
for  uae  In  the  eetebllBhmeut,  malnitenanee, 
training,  or  oi)eratlon  of  any  element  of  the 
Armed  FV>rces  of  the  United  States  or  at  any 
other  country  or  In  tlie  oojiduct  of  Ibe 
United  States  space  program,  oooitrlbutee 
significantly  to  the  conduct  of  the  United 
Staitee  defense  or  space  program  by  reaaon 
of  the  reeearcih  and  development  profiren) 
carried  out  in  oonnectton  with  the  design- 
ing, planning  or  prVxluctlon  of  such  Item, 
equipment  or  auppliee,  or  the  fumiahlng  of 
such  services. 

(f)  The  term  "'defense  facility"  means 
any  plant  or  other  eetabllshment  (or  part 
thereof)  engaged  In  the  production,  repair, 
modtfloa/Uon,  malntenanoe.  storage,  or 
Ixandling  of  defense  material. 

(g)  The  term  "person"  means  any  cor- 
poration, firm,  partnersb^,  association,  In- 
dividual, or  other  entity. 

(h)  The  term  "short  workweek"  means— 

(1)  In  the  case  of  any  worker  who  Is  paid 
on  an  hourly  baalB,  a  workweek  of  lees  than 
40  hours;  or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  worker  who  Is 
paid  on  a  weekly  baste,  a  workweek  with 
respect  to  which  the  worker's  compensation 
le  reduced  on  account  of  his  servloes  belDg 
required  for  less  than  the  period  for  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  full  week* 

pay- 

(1)  The  term  "downgraded"  or  "down- 
grading" mMkoa  any  action  taken  by  a  d»- 
f«nse  oonjfcraotor  wHtJi  reepeot  to  a  worker 
(who  Is  employed  by  such  cantractor)  which 
results  In  such  worker  receiving  a  lower 
rate  of  pay.  or  lesser  fringe  beaefita,  or  both. 

(J)  The  tenn  "State  agency"  means,  when 
used  with  reference  to  any  State,  the  State 
officer,  boaitl,  or  otlier  authority,  designated 
under  the  law  ot  such  State  to  administer  to 
such  State  tihe  unemployment  oompen«- 
tlon  law  of  such  State  Which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secrertary  of  Laibor  Tinder  eec- 
tlon  3304  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

(k)  The  term  "disirtaoed  or  displacement" 
means,  When  used  In  reference  to  any  <*•" 
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taoae  worker,  the  involuntary  oeparaitton  of 
-^trorker  from  hla  employmeryt,  on  a  per- 
JSert  or  temporary  baala,  by  actton  o« 
^Temptoyer  of  such  wortcer,  If  sucte  aotloD 
fai  taken  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  per- 
IcnnSllii  the  defense  facility  In  which  sudh 
wvker  Is  or  was  employed. 

fl)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Dutnot 
(£  Columbia   anid   the   OonumooiweaWh   o< 

^)  The  term  "period  of  eligibility"  moana, 
in  the  CB»  of  any  defense  worker,  the  petiod 
hLfiiming  wtth  the  week  for  which  BuxSh 
worker  becomes  entitled  to  benefits  under 
twe  Act  and  ending  (except  In  the  case  o4 
rdsfense  worker  who  Is  emtltled  to  ertenxliBd 
KeoefliB  under  section  7)  with  ttie  doee  of 
tl-  loa-week  period  which  Immeddat^y  fol- 
lows sudh  week.  If  any  period  of  eligiwnty 
has  begun  In  the  case  of  any  defense  worker, 
nToSr  period  of  ellgiblUty  may  thereafter 
beeln  In  the  case  of  suCh  worker. 

(n)  The  term  "benefits"  or  the  term 
"benefits  under  this  Act"  does  not  Include 
payments  payable  to  Individuals  pursuant  to 
agreements  entered  Into  under  secUon  9. 

(0)  The  term  "Secretary"  refers  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

njTTnjruKWT  to  VKtrtrm 

Sec.  8.  Each  defense  worker  who — 

(1)  has  been  employed  after  1909  as  a  de- 
fense worker; 

(3)  (A)  has  been  displaced  from  his  em- 
ployment as  a  defense  worker;  (B)  has  been 
placed  on  a  short  workweek  to  his  employ- 
ment as  a  defense  worker;  or  (C)  has  been 
(towngiaded  In  his  employment  as  a  defense 
worker: 

(3)  files  application  (in  such  form,  man- 
ner, and  containing  such  information  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary ) 
for  benefits  under  this  Act;  and 

(4)  on  the  date  that  such  application  is 
filed  continues  to  be  (A)  displaced  from  his 
employment  as  a  defense  worker;  (B)  placed 
on  a  short  workweek  as  a  defense  worker; 
or  (C)  downgraded  to  his  employment  as  a 
defense  worker; 

Bhall  be  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  Act 
for  53  weeks  durtng  his  period  of  eliglbiUty, 
plus  (In  the  case  of  an  todlvidual  entitled  to 
attended  benefits  under  section  7)  the  num- 
bw  of  weeks  during  his  extended  benefit 
period. 

AMOUNT    OF    BENDTTS 

6>c.  4.  (a)  The  amount  of  the  benefits 
payable  to  any  defense  worker  for  any  week 
shall  (prior  to  any  reduction  tinder  subsec- 
tion (b)  on  account  of  earnings)  be  equal  to 
whichever  of  the  following  Is  the  smallei^— 

(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  following — 

(A)  tll6  with  respect  to  such  worker; 

(B)  $38  with  respect  to  the  spouse  of  such 
worker;  and 

(C)  919  multiplied  by  the  number  of  de- 
pendent children  of  such  worker;  or 

(2)  an  amount  equal  to  80  per  centvun  of 
the  average  weekly  wage  of  such  worker  dur- 
ing his  prior  service  period  (as  detenntoed 
under  section  6) . 

(b)  (1)  If  any  defense  woikar  has  earn- 
ings for  any  week  durtng  his  period  of  eligi- 
bility, the  amount  of  the  benefits  payable  to 
Mm  with  respect  to  such  week  shall  be  re- 
duced (but  not  below  eero)  by  an  amotmt 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which — 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  benefits  payable  to 
him  (as  determined  without  regard  to  this 
subsection)  for  such  week;  plus 

(B)  the  amount  of  such  worker's  earnings 
tot  8\ich  week; 

exceeds  100  per  centxim  of  the  average  weekly 
wage  of  such  worker  during  his  prior  service 
period  (as  determined  under  section  8) . 

(2)  Amoimts  received  by  a  defense  worker 
for  any  week  imder  any  State  or  Federal  un- 
tiBiployment  compensation  law  shall  be  re- 
V^»A,  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  as 
•Mulngs  of  such  worker  for  such  week. 


(c)  If,  for  any  week,  the  amovmt  of  the 
benefits  of  any  defense  worker  Is  reduced 
iinder  subsection  (b)  to  zero,  such  week  shall 
not  (for  purposes  of  section  8)  be  regarded  as 
a  week  for  which  such  worker  has  received 
benefits  under  this  Act. 

CONDITIONS  AND  LOOTATIONS  ON  PATM«NT  OT 

BKNxrrrs 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision Of  this  Act,  benefits  shall  not  be  pay- 
able to  any  defense  worker — 

(1)  for  any  week  if,  for  such  week,  such 
worker  Is  not — 

(A)  registered  for  employment  with  the 
appropriate  local  employment  office  (as  pro- 
vided by  regiilatlons  of  the  Secretary)  of  the 
State  to  which  such  worker  resides; 

(B)  regularly  participating  to  a  voca- 
tional education  or  manpower  training  pro- 
gram; or 

(C)  a  full-time  student  in  an  educational 
Institution  (as  determtoed  under  subsection 
(O);  and 

(2)  to  the  case  of  any  defense  worker  who 
does  not  meet  the  criteria  specified  to  clause 
(B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (1),  for  any  week 
durtog  the  4-week  period  following  the  week 
to  which  such  worker  refuses  without  good 
cavise  (as  determined  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary)  to  accept  an  offer  of  suitable 
employment  (as  determtoed  under  such  reg- 
ulations) . 

(b)  If  any  defense  worker  Is.  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  denied 
benefits  for  any  week,  such  week  shall,  nev- 
ertheless, be  regarded  (for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 3)  as  a  week  for  which  such  worker 
has  received  benefits  under  this  Act. 

(o)  (1)  (A)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
(1)(C),  a  "full-time  student"  Is  an  Indi- 
vidual who  is  to  full-time  attendance  as  a 
student  at  an  educational  Institution,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  (In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  him)  In  the 
light  of  standards  and  practices  of  the  In- 
stitutions tovolved. 

(B)  Except  to  the  extent  provided  to  such 
regulations,  an  todlvidual  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  full-time  student  during  any  period  of 
nonattendance  at  an  educational  Institu- 
tion at  which  he  has  been  to  full-time  at- 
tendance if  (1)  such  period  Is  6  weeks  or  less, 
and  (11)  he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  he  totends  to  continue  to  be 
In  full-time  attendance  at  an  educational 
Institution  Immediately  following  such 
period. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (1)  (C), 
an  "educational  Institution"  Is  (A)  a  school 
or  college  or  university  operated  or  directly 
supported  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
State  or  local  government  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  or  (B)  a  school  or  college  or 
university  which  has  been  approved  by  a 
State  or  accredited  by  a  State -reoognlzed  or 
nationally-recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
body,  or  (C)  a  nonaccredited  school  or  col- 
lege or  university  whose  credits  are  accepted, 
on  transfer,  by  not  leas  than  three  institu- 
tions which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on 
the  same  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  to- 
stitution  so  accredited. 

DSTKRMINATION  OF  AVXBAGB   WXEKLT  WAOB  FOB 
PUOK  SSSVICE 

Sac.  6.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "prior  services  period",  when  used 
in  reference  to  any  defense  worker,  means 
the  period — 

(1)  which  ends  with  the  last  week  (de- 
tenntoed as  of  the  date  such  worker  applies 
for  benefits  under  this  Act)  with  respect  to 
which  such  worker  was  employed  as  a  de- 
fense workar  and  with  respect  to  which  nooa 
of  the  following  events  occurred — 

(A)  such  worker  was  (or  oootlnued  to  be) 
placed  on  a  short  workweek  as  a  defense 
worker: 

(B)  sucb  worker  was  (or  oonttotwd  to  be) 
downgraded  to  his  employment  cm  a  daf enee 
worker;  or 


(0)  auob  worker  was  dlsplaoed  from  hla 
employment  as  a  defense  worker, 

and 

(2)  which  begins  with  the— 

(A)  first  day  of  the  Slat  week  which  pre- 
cedes the  week  on  wblc^  sucb  period  ends; 
or 

(B)  if  later  than  the  day  referred  to  to 
clause  (A) .  the  first  day  of  the  first  week  for 
which  su<ib  defenae  worker  was  employed  as 
a  defenae  worker  to  the  employment  with  re- 
gard to  which  the  event  q^eclfled  under  para- 
graph (1)  ooourred. 

(b)  For  piirposee  of  this  Act,  the  average 
weekly  wage  of  any  defense  worker  for  such 
worker's  prior  service  period  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  equal  to  whichever  of  the  following 
amounts  Is  the  greater. 

(1)  the  amount  derived  by  dividing  the 
number  of  weeks  of  such  worker's  prior 
service  period  toto  the  total  amount  paid  to 
such  worker  during  such  period  as  compensa- 
tion for  services  performed  by  him  to  hla  em- 
ployment as  a  defense  worker;  or 

(2)  the  amount  Which  woiild  have  been 
payable  to  such  worker  during  sueh  period 
aa  compensation  for  such  aetvloss  If  sudh 
worker  had  worked  for  40  hour*  to  sudi  em- 
ployment durtog  each  of  the  weeka  to  auob 
period  at  a  rate  of  hourly  compensation 
equal  to  the  bouriy  rate  of  oompensatltm  at 
which  he  was  en^loyed  for  the  last  week  In 
his  prior  servloe  period. 

Bi'iimuHD  narwrm 
9tc.  1.  (a)  Any  defense  worker  who— 

(1)  la  entitled  to  benefits  undw  tSila  Act; 

(2)  files  application  (In  auch  form,  man- 
ner, within  such  period,  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  ^all  by  regn- 
latlona  prescribe)  for  extended  beneflta  under 
section; 

(8)  on  tbe  date  auch  appUoatlon  la  filed — 

(A)  Is  regularty  partiapatlng  to  a  voca- 
tional education  or  manpower  training  pro- 
gram which  such  worker  cannot  complete 
prior  to  the  week  following  the  last  week 
for  which  he  U  entitled  (without  regard  to 
this  aectlon)  to  benefita  under  this  Act;  or 

(B)  is  pursuing,  aa  a  full-time  student  to 
an  educational  Institution,  a  course  of  study 
which  auch  worker  cannot  complete  prior 
to  the  week  fcfllowlng  the  last  week  for  whlcb 
he  is  entitled  (without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion) to  benefits  under  this  Act; 

shall  be  entitled  to  extended  benefits  under 
this  section  for  such  period  (not  to  excess 
of  26  weeks)  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
such  worker  to  receive  benefits  under  this 
Act  durtog  the  period  req\tired  for  blm  to 
complete  tbe  education  or  training  i»t>gram 
(referred  to  to  clause  (8)  (A) )  or  the  cotuse 
of  study  (rsferred  to  to  clause  (8)<B)>,  as 
the  case  nuiy  be. 

(b)  The  extended  benefits  under  this  aeo- 
tlon  shall  be  payable,  in  the  case  of  any 
defense  worker,  to  the  same  amount  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  benefits  to  wfaltdi 
such  worker  Is  entitled  under  section  4. 

AOKtNTVrRATIOM 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  Oabject  to  subsection  (b) ,  thU 
Act  shaU  be  administered  by  tbe  Secretary. 

(b>  (1)  The  Secretary  diail  make  an  agree- 
ment with  any  State  which  is  aMe  and  will- 
ing to  do  so  under  which  the  State  ageney 
of  such  State  wm  be  utilised  by  blm  for  tbe 
purpose  of  mukiTig  determtoatlona  at  eligi- 
bility for  and  entitlement  to  the  beneflts 
under  this  Act  of  defense  woctara  realdlng  In 
such  State,  and  of  making  beneOt  paymenta 
to  such  workers  who  are  entitled  therato. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  any  such  State, 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as 
may  be  provided  In  the  agreement  with  tt 
(and  noay  make  sidjustments  to  such  pay- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  un- 
derpayments previously  made) ,  amounts 
equal  to  (A)  the  amounts  of  benefits  under 
this  Act  paid  to  defense  wtnlcarB  pursuant 
to  auch  acreement,  plus  (B)  the  amo>unt  of 
the   administrative   coats   tocurred   by   tbe 
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state  agency  of  such  State  In  carrying  |  out 
such  agreement. 

AGREmCENTS    FOB    THE    PATMTNT    OF    KXTKHOED 
trJTEMPLOTMENT  COMPENBATrON 

S«c.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  mak^  an 
agreement,  with  any  State  which  Is  able  and 
willing  to  enter  Into  such  an  agreenient, 
imder  which  the  State  agency  of  such  State 
will  make  payments  of  unemployment  qom- 
pensatlon  to  defense  workers  residing  In  such 
State—  I 

(1)  (A)  whoee  period  of  eUglbUlty  (ad  de- 
fined In  section  2(m))  has  expired,  or '(B) 
whoee  period  of  eUglWllty  (aa  so  defl^) 
has  not  expired  but  whoee  entltlemenjt  to 
benefits  under  this  Act  has  been  exhausted; 
8ind 

(2)  who,  during  their  period  of  ellgHHUty 
(as  so  defined)  were  (or  upon  filing  applica- 
tion therefor  would  have  become)  entitled 
to  unemployment  compensation  under  any 
State  or  Federal  law. 

(b)  (1)  Any  such  agreement  shall  pnlvlde 
that  the  payments  at  xinemployment  ^om- 
perxsatlon  thereunder  shall  bo  payable  dur- 
ing the  26-week  period  which  be^ns,  In  the 
case  of  any  defenae  worker,  with  the  week 
following  the  last  week  of  such  worker'j  pe- 
riod of  eligibility  (as  defined  In  sectloii  2 
(m) )  (or,  If  earlier,  the  week  following  the 
week  in  which  such  worker^  benefits  undei 
this  Act  were  exhausted) ;  and  (excei»t  as 
otherwise  provided  In  paragraph  (2) )  any 
tiuch  payments  shall  be  made  In  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  are  applicable  In  the  case  of  payxftents 
under  the  xinemployment  compensation  law 
of  the  State  with  which  such  agreement  Is 
made. 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  payable  to  any  defense  Work- 
er under  any  such  agreement  for  any  week 
shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  weekly 
unemployment  compensation  which  wM  (or. 
upon  the  filing  of  application  therefor,  would 
have  been)  payable  to  such  worker  during 
the  last  week  during  sucih  worker's  period 
of  eligibility  (as  defined  In  section  2  (px)), 
for  which  such  worker  was  (or  would,  upon 
filing  application  therefor,  have  beot>me) 
entitled  to  such  compensation  underi  any 
State  or  Federal  law. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  any  such 
State,  In  advance  or  by  way  of  relmhiurse- 
ment,  as  may  be  provided  In  the  agreetnent 
with  it  (and  may  make  adjustments  In  such 
payments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments  previously  made) ,  amounts 
equal  to— 

(1)  the  amount  by  which  payments  made 
to  defenae  workers  under  such  agre«nent 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  unemplo^ent 
compensation  which  would  have  been  pay- 
able (under  the  law  of  such  State)  to  such 
workers  if  such  agreement  had  not  beeti  en- 
tered Into;  plus 

(2)  the  amount  of  administrative  '  costs 
Incurred  by  the  State  agency  of  such  State 
In  carrying  out  such  agreement. 

rUWnSHTNO     op    OITORMATION     BT     ZltVUDTESLS 
AND   GOVBtNMXNT  AUKNC1B8 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  Any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  hatTlng  Information  or  data 
with  respect  to  employment  which  th»  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act,  shall,  upon  request  ♦f  the 
Secretary,  ftornlsh  such  Information  lo  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  Any  defense  contract  entered!  Into 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  be- 
tween a  defense  contractor  and  a  defense 
agency  shall  contain  a  provision  under  which 
such  contractor  Is  required  to  r^wrt  to  the 
Secretary  such  Information  or  data'  with 
reepect  to  employees  of  such  contractor  as 
the  Secretary  shall,  by  regulations,  prflscrlbe 
as  being  necessary  In  the  administration  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Information  and  data  with  reejlect  to 
employment  obtained  by  the  Secretary  shall. 


whenever  appropriate  for  the  effective  ad- 
mlnlstraMon  of  this  Act.  be  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  to  State  agencies  which  are  parties 
to  agreements  entered  Into  under  section  8. 
(d)  Any  Information  or  data  with  respect 
to  employment  which  Is  obtained  by  or  fur- 
nished to  the  Secretary  (or  any  State  agency) 
for  purposes  of  the  administration  of  this 
Act  shall  be  used  only  for  such  purposes. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Emergency  Transition  Allowance  Acrr 
Summary  of  a  bill  to  be  Introduced  by 
Senators  McQovern  and  Hatfield  and  Rep- 
resentatives Morse  and  Bingham. 

r.    ELIGtBHJTT 

Benefits  under  the  Act  would  be  payable  to 
defense  and  aerospace  Industry  employees 
who  have  been  displaced  or  downgraded  or 
have  suffered  shortened  workweeks  as  a  con- 
sequence of  reductions  In  Federal  expendi- 
tures on  military  and  space  programs  or  on 
other  programs,  such  as  the  SST.  which  are 
related  to  military  and  space  efforts  although 
not  specifically  a  part  of  them. 

Benefits  would  be  payable  Immediately  up- 
on the  Act's  passage  and  funding,  and  would 
apply  from  that  date  to  all  workers  then 
eligible,  regardless  of  when  they  were  laid  off 
or  downgraded,  so  long  as  they  had  been 
employed  within  the  scope  of  the  Act  at 
some  time  after  1969. 

To  maintain  his  ellgibUlty  for  benefits,  a 
worker  wouJd  be  reqvilred  to  maintain  an 
active  registration  for  employment  with  the 
appropriate  employment  office  and  be  will- 
ing to  accept  suitable  employment,  or  be 
registered  as  a  fuU  time  student  In  an  edu- 
cational Institution  or  regularly  participating 
In  a  vocational  education  or  manpower  re- 
training program. 

II.    AMOUNT    AND    DURATION    OF    BENEFITS 

Eligible  workers  would  receive  on  a  weekly 
basis  the  lesser  of: 

A.  $115  per  week  ($5980  per  year)  for  the 
worker  himself  plus  $38  per  week  ($1976  per 
year)  for  the  spouse  and  an  additional  $19 
per  week  ($988  per  year)  for  each  dependent 
child,  or 

B.  80  percent  of  the  worker's  average  week- 
ly earnings  prior  to  his  loss  of  Income  re- 
Btiltlng  from  the  cutback. 

In  either  case  the  worker  could  supple- 
ment his  Income  from  other  sources  to  the 
poln*  where  It  totalled  100  percent  of  his 
prior  earnings  without  suffering  a  loss  of 
benefits.  The  amount  of  outside  earnings 
above  that  point  would  be  deducted  from 
benefits  payable  under  this  Act. 

Benefits  would  extend  for  any  52  weeks 
out  of  a  104  week  period,  except  that  they 
would  be  payable  for  an  additional  time, 
not  to  exceed  26  weeks,  to  workers  who  are 
enrolled  In  retraining  or  educational  courses 
which  cannot  be  completed  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  basic  ellgibUlty  period. 

m.   RBLATIOW  TO   TTNEMPLOTMENT 
COMPENSATION    INSURANCE 

Unemployment  compensation  payments 
made  to  the  worker  while  he  Is  collecting 
benefits  under  this  Act  would  be  considered 
outside  earnings  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  payments  to  which  he 
Is  entitled  under  the  Act,  I.e.,  for  determining 
the  point  at  which  his  total  Income  exceeds 
prior  earnings  thus  requiring  a  reduction 
In  benefits  under  the  Act. 

However,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be 
authorized  to  seek  agreementa  with  the 
States  under  which  the  employee.  If  he  re- 
mained eligible,  covild  collect  unemployment 
compensation  payments  after  his  eligibility 
under  this  Act  had  been  exhausted.  If  such 
an  agreement  were  made,  the  Secretary  would 
pay  to  the  State  any  twnount  paid  out  to 


workers  In  excess  of  the  amoimt  which  would 
have  been  paid  In  the  absence  of  the  agree- 
ment, plus  any  administrative  costs  Incurred 
as  a  consequence  of  the  agreement. 

rV.   ADMINISTRATION  AND  FUNDHfO 

The  Act  would  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  under  procedures  similar  to 
thoee  used  In  unemployment  compensation 
for  federal  employees.  The  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
state  agencies  charged  with  administering 
state  unemployment  compensation  laws,  pro- 
viding that  such  agencies  would  make  de- 
termination as  to  eligibility  and  pay  the 
benefits  created  by  the  Act.  The  States  would 
either  be  paid  In  advance  or  reimbursed  for 
the  amounts  paid  out  plus  administrative 
costs. 

The  program  would  be  financed  through 
Federal  appropriations  In  the  amounts 
required. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase,  In 
certain  cases,  the  deduction  allowable  for 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  care  for 
certain  dependents.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  correct  a 
gross  inequity  in  our  income  tax  laws. 
The  bill  which  I  am  offering  would  pro- 
vide for  a  deduction  from  taxable  Income 
of  the  amount  a  family  has  to  pay  for 
child  care  when  the  mother  is  forced  to 
work  to  earn  income  to  be  applied  to  spe- 
cial medical  treatment  for  a  child. 

Existing  regTilations  allow  medical  ex- 
penses to  be  deducted  from  taxable  In- 
come. There  Is  also  a  special  provision 
whereby  a  married  working  mother  can 
deduct  up  to  $800  for  child  care  provided 
the  combined  income  of  both  parents 
does  not  exceed  $6,000.  Under  this  provi- 
sion, 11  family  Income  is  $6,600  or  more, 
there  is  no  allowable  deduction  for  child 
care.  These  regulations  do  not,  however, 
provide  for  any  child  care  deductions 
when  a  mother  is  forced  to  leave  the 
home  to  earn  funds  to  be  applied  to  spe- 
cial medical  treatment  for  a  child. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  family  is  faced 
with  a  situation  where  a  child  needs 
an  operation  or  extensive  medical  treat- 
ment, very  often  the  only  way  to  obtain 
necessary  funds  is  for  the  mother  to  leave 
the  home  and  work.  When  she  does  this, 
the  family  incurs  the  expense  of  child 
care  for  the  child  or  children  who  are 
left  in  the  home.  This  expense  should  be 
deductible  from  taxable  income  just  as 
an  actual  medical  expense  is  deductible, 
This  deduction  would  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  $600  deduction  allowed 
for  a  working  mother  generaUy.  Under 
the  $600  deduction  the  mother  of  a  low- 
income  family  Is  encouraged  to  supple- 
ment famUy  income  by  electing  to  woi*. 
However,  when  a  mother  Is  forced  to 
work  to  provide  medical  assistance  to  a 
child,  cost  incurred  for  child  care  should 
be  deductible.  ^^ 

Mr.  President,  a  child  who  is  In  need 
of  special  medical  treatment  should  not 
be  penalized  by  a  family  deciding  not 
to  have  the  mother  work  to  earn  ne<^- 
sary  funds  for  the  medical  treatment,  De- 
cause  resulting  child  care  expenses  are 
not  deductible.  ^.    *  tw- 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  tne 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  aUow 


Aril  ^^'  ^^^^ 
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child  care  expenses  to  be  deducted  only 
when  the  mother  is  forced  to  work  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  or  accumulating 
l^jnds  to  defray  expenses  of  special  medi- 
cal treatment  received  by  her  child. 
These  expenses,  except  for  the  existing 
$600  deduction,  would  not  be  deductible 
if  the  primary  use  of  the  income  earned 
by  the  mother  is  not  for  medical  treat- 
ment for  a  child. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  bill  for 
appropriate  reference  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  hi  the 
RECORD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1632 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  increase,  in  certain  cases,  the  de- 
duction allowable  for  expenses  Incurred  In 
providing  care  for  certain  dependents 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 214  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19B4 
(relating  to  expenses  for  care  of  certain  de- 
pendents) Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "subsection  (d)(1)"  In 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"subsection  (e)  (1)"; 

(2)  redesignating  subsection   (d)   as   (e); 

and 

(3)  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(d)  SPECIAL  Rule  Where  Employment  of 
Married  Woman  is  Necessary  to  Pay  fob  Spe- 
cial MzDicAL  Treatment  of  a  Child. — In  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  Is  married,  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(b)  shall  not  apply  If  the  taxpayer  estab- 
lishes that — 

"(1)  her  employment  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  or  accumulating  funds  to  defray 
expenses  Of  special  medical  treatment  re- 
ceived or  to  be  received  by  an  individual  who 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  152)  Is  her 
son,  daughter,  stepson,  or  stepdaughter,  and 

"(2)  the  financial  resources  otherwise 
available  to  her  were,  or  are  expected  to  be, 
inadequate  to  defray  such  expenses.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  'special  medical 
treatment'  means  an  operation  or  other  pro- 
cedure designed  to  permanently  cure,  rectify, 
or  mitigate  the  effect  of  a  disease.  Injury  or 
defect." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1970. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1634.  A  bill  to  designate  a  certain 
route  on  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  between 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  Sacramento,  Calif.,  as 
the  Golden  Spike  Highway.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

GOLDEN    SPUES    HIGHWAY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago— on  May  10,  1969,  to  be  exact — we 
celebrated  in  my  State  of  Utah  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  driving  of  the  Golden  Spike 
at  Promontory,  Utah,  and  the  linking  of 
the  United  States  by  transcontinental 
railroad. 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  date 
when  the  Nation  was  welded  from  sea  to 
sea  by  twin  bands  of  steel  gave  us  an  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  leadership 
and  vision  which  produced  the  railroads, 
and  the  incredible  endurance  of  the  men 
who  laid  the  rails.  These  were  cele- 
brated both  in  rhetoric  and  pageantry. 
Those  who  were  there  will  never  forget.  I 


am  sure,  the  dramatic  reenactment  of  the 
moment  when  the  Union  Pacific's  engine 
No.  119  and  the  Central  Pacific's  "Jupi- 
ter" inched  forward  to  touch  snouts,  the 
executives  shook  hands,  the  workers  ex- 
changed bottles  of  champagne  and  the 
Nation  went  wild  with  joy  as  the  tele- 
graph message  reached  major  centers  of 
population  from  coast  to  coast. 

Those  of  us  who  were  there  for  the 
centennial  will  never  forget  either  hear- 
ing again  the  story  of  the  grueling  years 
of  work  and  sweat  and  courage  which 
went  into  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
from  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  Sacramento, 
CaUf. 

The  builders,  surveyors,  engineers, 
graders,  and  track  layers  battled  deep 
snow  in  the  California  Sierra  and  bitter 
cold  in  the  Wasatch  Mountains  of  Utah 
and  on  the  Wyoming  and  Nevada  plains. 
Side  by  side  with  Federal  troops  they 
fought  costly  skirmishes  with  Indians 
who  suspected  that  the  manmade  iron 
trail  meant  an  end  to  their  free  way  of 
life. 

The  logistics  of  the  construction  job 
were  unprecedented.  Rails  and  other  sup- 
plies for  the  Central  Pacific  were  shipped 
around  Cape  Horn;  ties  for  the  Union  Pa- 
cific were  hauled  across  hundreds  of 
miles  of  treeless  prairie.  Locomotives 
were  hauled  across  the  ice  of  the  yet  un- 
bridged  Missouri  River.  Horses,  scrapers, 
hand  shovels,  pickaxes,  and  black  powder 
were  the  most  modem  tools  available  in 
this  nonmechanized  era. 

Union  Pacific  crews  mostly  made  up  of 
Irish  immigrants  pushed  across  the 
plains  and  Chinese  laborers  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  tunneled  and  laid  track 
across  the  high  Sierras  of  California  and 
across  Nevada  toward  Promontory.  After 
the  Civil  War,  freed  slaves  and  former 
soldiers  from  both  sides  were  tulded  to 
the  work  crews.  In  Utah,  Brigham 
Young — bitterly  disappointed  when  told 
the  railroad  would  bsTsass  Salt  Lake  City 
by  swinging  north  of  the  lake — ^never- 
theless put  Mormon  contractors  to  work 
building  the  grades  and  embankments  for 
both  lines.  In  all.  Union  Pacific  laid  1,085 
miles  of  rails  and  the  Central  Pacific  690 
miles. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  ce- 
ment forever  In  the  minds  of  all  Ameri- 
cans the  story  of  the  building  of  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad  than  to 
name  the  highway  which  follows  the 
route  of  these  bands  of  steel.  "The  (jold- 
en  Spike  Highway."  The  route  I  would 
recommend  renaming  is  as  follows: 

The  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  which  consist  of 
Route  1-80  from  Omaha,  Nebr.  to  Echo 
Junction,  Utah,  Route  1-80  North  from 
Echo  Junction  to  the  junction  with  Utah 
State  Highway  No.  U-70,  and  Route  1-80 
from  the  junction  with  such  State  High- 
way No.  U-70  near  Oasis,  Nev.,  to  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Part  of  this  road — the  portion  across 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  and  part  of  the 
road  in  Utah — was  once  known  as  the 
Lincoln  Highway.  Some  of  the  route 
across  Nevada  was  once  known  as  the 
Victory  Highway.  But  now  no  one  ever 
calls  either  portion  by  these  names.  They 
are  known  only  by  their  numbered  route 
designations. 
So  it  is  not  a  question  of  usurping  any 


name  which  is  now  in  common  use,  or 
taking  away  any  distinction  which  the 
highway  now  has.  It  Is  simply  a  question 
of  giving  to  a  portion  of  one  of  our  major 
cross  country  highways  a  name  which 
links  it  to  a  very  important  and  dramatic 
portion  of  our  past,  and  associating  that 
highway  with  the  construction  and  com- 
pletion of  the  railway  which  united  the 
American  East  with  the  American  West 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  development 
of  the  vast  wilderness  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  designate 
a  highway  beginning  in  Omaha,  Nebr., 
and  ending  in  Sacramento,  Calif,  and 
passing  within  a  few  miles  of  Promon- 
tory, Utah,  as  the  Golden  Spike  National 
Highway. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1635.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4107 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  pay  differentials  for 
evening,  night,  weekend,  and  holiday 
work  performed  by  nurses  employed  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

PAY     DIFFERENTIALS     FOR    VA     NURSES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  historically, 
registered  nurses  employed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  have  been  denied 
fringe  benefits  provided  for  those  in  non- 
Federal  employment.  These  benefits  in- 
clude shift  differentials  for  evening  and 
night  work,  overtime,  holiday  and  on- 
call  pay,  and  compensatory  time  off.  To 
remedy  this  situation,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  make  ap- 
propriate payments  in  these  areas. 

ESiactment  of  these  premium  pay  pro- 
visions is  essential  if  the  VA  is  to  recruit 
and  retain  enough  registered  nurses  to 
provide  quality  care  for  our  disabled  and 
ill  veterans.  The  VA  must  offer  premium 
pay  if  it  is  to  compete  successfully  for 
the  limited  supply  of  available  nursing 
personnel. 

In  the  last  few  years,  salaries  for  regis- 
tered nurses  in  pubhc  and  private  hos- 
pitals have  been  increasing  at  a  faster 
pace  than  those  in  the  VA.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  States  with  large  metro- 
pwlitan  areas.  The  VA  has  attempted  to 
keep  pace  by  increasing  the  entrance 
salaries  for  junior  grade,  associate  grtide, 
and  full  grade  nurses  at  74  locations.  But 
this  has  not  been  enough  to  attract  and 
hold  the  necessary  nursing  staff. 

Nurses  in  VA  hospitals  work  under  try- 
ing conditions  because  of  a  high  nurse 
vacancy  rate  as  well  as  many  other 
shortages,  both  professional  and  sub- 
professional,  in  medical  and  nursing  per- 
sonnel categories.  VA  nurses  are  re- 
quired by  agency  policy  to  be  on  duty 
7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day  imless  ex- 
cussed  by  proper  authority.  Nurses  are 
required  to  rotate  to  all  three  tours  of 
duty  so  that  wards  may  have  profes- 
sional nursing  coverage  24  hours  a  day. 
Operating  room  nurses  take  call  every 
other  week  in  addition  to  their  regular 
schedule.  It  takes  a  special  dedication 
for  this  sort  of  duty  . 

The  report  published  by  the  House 
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Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  on  ]^eb- 
ruary  17,  1971,  reveals  tliat  registered 
VA  nurses  worked  an  average  of  2  (un- 
compensated hours  In  excess  of  40  hpurs 
per  week  during  the  report  week  of  iNo- 
vember  24-30,  1970.  Morale  is  low  land 
this  has  made  It  difficult  to  retain  n*wly 
hired  nurses.  , 

My  bill  will  take  a  giant  stride  toward 
improving  the  working  conditions  pf  a 
dedicated  group  of  professionals  engaged 
in  the  vital  area  of  nursing  practice,  VA 
nurses  have  been  asking  for  preniimi 
pay  for  many  years.  Every  year  the  need 
becomes  more  acute.  We  carmot  permit 
this  situation  to  go  any  longer.  We  ^eed 
to  take  prompt  action  to  secure  passage 
of  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  McQEE  (by  request) : 

S.  1636.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Pe4eral 
wage  system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the 
pay  of  certain  employees  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  f  ost 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  by  ret^uest 
of  the  administration  I  send  to  the  desk 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bUl  to  anjend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
a  system  relating  to  the  fixing  of  wages 
for  employees  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  who  are  paid  at  prevailing 
rates — commonly  known  as  a  wage  board 
bill. 

On  March  29,  the  Committee  on  iPost 
Office  and  Civil  Service  started  public 
hearings  on  several  bills  designed  t0  es- 
tablish a  new  wage  board  pay  sy^m. 
Further  hearings  have  been  schequled 
for  May  3  and  6. 1  think  it  is  appropriate 
to  have  the  administration's  bUl  before 
the  committee  for  our  conslderationJ  and 
to  give  both  the  administration  anq  the 
employees  an  opportunity  to  look  lover 
the  administration  proposal  and  Com- 
ment on  Its  provisions.  I 

Quite  frankly.  I  must  express  my  Ivery 
considerable  disappointment  in  the  I  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  submitted  by  thd  ad- 
ministration. I  sense  the  deft  touoh  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  In 
this  bill,  because  I  notice  that  no^e  of 
the  provisions  of  any  of  the  bills  ;that 
have  been  introduced  this  year  that 
would  benefit  the  worklngman  ari  In- 
cluded in  this  proposal.  No  progrefcsive 
step  increases  are  suggQpted,  no  genuinely 
fixed  policy  other  than  the  glittering  gen- 
erality of  prevailing  rates  is  incl^ided. 
The  hundred  thousand  or  so  poorly  paid 
employees  of  the  canteen  and  PX  services 
of  the  armed  services  are  excluded  from 
the  administration  proposal.  I  regretJ  very 
much  that  the  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  who  are  responsible  for  mdking 
recommendations  on  this  legislation  have 
failed  so  miserably  to  see  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall.  Because  If  they  were  any- 
thing but  blind,  they  would  know  that 
the  bill  which  the  Committee  on  i  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Is  going  tb  re- 
port and  the  bill  which  the  Congriss  Is 
going  to  enact  Is  not  going  to  ovg-look 
those  vitally  important  features  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  letter  of  transmittal,  a 
statement  of  purpose  and  Justification, 
and  a  section -by -section  analysis  o|f  the 
bffl. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UJ3.   Civil   Sesvice   Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  20,  1971. 
Hon.  Sfibo  T.  Agmzw, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

DcAK  Mr.  PRi»n)BNT:  I  am  tranamlttlng 
for  the  conslcleratlon  of  Congress  proposed 
legislation  "To  amend  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  to  estaJallsh  a  Federal  Wage  System  tat 
firing  and  adjusting  the  pay  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Government."  A  draft  bill,  a 
section  analysis,  and  a  statement  of  purpose 
and  justlflcsatlon  are  enclosed 

The  draft  bill  Is  designed  to  continue  ex- 
isting coverage  of  trades,  craft  and  manual 
laboring  occupations  and  certain  employees 
In  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  as 
weU  as  officers  and  members  of  crews  of  ves- 
sels. The  system  Is  based  on  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  that,  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic mtereet,  the  pay  of  Federal  employees  in 
trade,  crafts  and  manual  laboring  occupa- 
tions should  be  related  to  prevalUng  rates  for 
the  sazne  levels  of  work.  This  fundamental 
principle  provides  the  necessary  flexibility 
to  keep  the  system  current  and  meet  chang- 
ing conditions  as  they  arise. 

The  proposed  legislation  vests  in  the  Pres- 
ident the  responsibility  for  the  systeoa  as 
part  of  bis  responsibility  for  management  of 
the  executive  branch,  with  authority  to  des- 
ignate an  agent,  expected  to  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  dvU  Service  Commission,  to 
operate  the  program.  This  Is  consistent  with 
the  placement  al  responsibility  for  adjust- 
ments In  statu torj'  salary  systems. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  desig- 
nated to  serve  as  the  survey  agency  for  the 
Federal  Wage  System.  Assignment  of  the  re- 
sponsltatllty  to  the  BLS  would  unify  wage 
survey  activities  of  the  Federal  government 
and  reduce  substantially  the  element  of  du- 
plication that  now  exists  because  of  the  col- 
lection of  similar  wage  Information  in  the 
same  wage  areas  by  BLS  and  the  agencies. 
White  collar  salaries  are  fixed  on  the  basis 
of  BT.S  surveys  as  are  rates  of  employees  of 
companies  that  contract  with  Federal  es- 
tablishments (McNamara-O'Hara  Service 
Contract  Act) .  The  professional  capability 
of  the  BLS  to  conduct  such  surveys  is  well 
established. 

The  proposed  leg^lslatlon  would  authorize 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Wage  System  Ad- 
visory Council.  This  Council  would  not  be  a 
decision  making  body,  but  would  serve  to 
advise  the  agent  of  the  President  on  basic 
policy  matters  concerning  the  establishment 
and  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Wage  Sys- 
tem. This  CouncU  would  provide  both  man- 
agement and  labor  representatives  with  a 
medium  for  expressing  their  views  on  policy 
matters  affecting  the  system.  The  Council 
would  consist  of  five  labor  representatives 
and  five  management  representatives.  Mem- 
bers would  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  num- 
bers of  wage  workers  employed  In  the  agen- 
cies and  represented  by  the  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

The  proposed  legislation  continues  section 
5341(c)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  com- 
monly refeired  to  as  the  Monroney  Amend- 
ment, which  sets  requirements,  under  speci- 
fied conditions,  for  using  pay  data  from  other 
wage  areas  In  setting  local  pay  schedules. 
The  proposed  legislation  specifies  an  effec- 
tive date  of  180  days  after  enactment  with 
two  conditions.  The  first  concerns  the  recog- 
nition of  surveys  conducted  by  the  agencies 
during  the  transition  period  and  the  second 
specifies  sm  t^ea-by-area  application  of  the 
system  as  wage  surveys  are  completed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  conversion 
process  would  be  completed  approximately 
one  year  after  the  first  wage  schedule  Is  es- 
tablished under  the  new  system. 

We  urge  that  the  proposed  legislation  be 
given  prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 
The  proposed  legislation  contains  many  fea- 


tures of  the  Coordinated  Federal  Wage  Sys- 
tern  which  we  consider  have  proven  workable 
and  equitable  based  on  experiences  gained 
during  the  nearly  three  years  of  its  opera, 
tlon.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  proposed 
legislation  states  only  the  general  framework 
of  the  general  policies  and  principles  undei 
which  the  system  will  function  rather  than 
specifying  detailed  rules  and  Instructions. 
This  approach  provides  the  flexibility  needed 
to  establish  or  modify  existing  features  of 
the  system  as  necessary  in  order  to  respond 
quickly  and  fully  to  often  changing  neede 
of  the  system. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  Administration. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission : 
Sincerely  yours, 

BOBIBT  E.  Hampton, 

Chairman. 

Statement  or  Pokposk  and  JirsTiricAnoii 
(To  accompany  a  draft  bill  to  amend  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  to  eetabllah  a  Federal 
Wage  System  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the 
pay  of  certain  employees  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.) 

The  purpose  of  this  draft  bill  Is  to  fix 
Into  law  a  Federal  Wage  System  based  on 
Uie  fundamental  prtncdple  that,  as  nearly 
as  Is  consistent  with  the  public  Interest, 
the  pay  of  employees  covered  by  that  system 
should  be  related  to  prevailing  rates  for  the 
same  levels  of  work.  This  fundamental  prin- 
ciple provides  the  necessary  flexibility  to 
keep  the  system  current  and  meet  changing 
conditions  and  problems  which  arise. 

The  bin  is  designed  to  continue  exist- 
ing coverage  of  trades,  craft  and  manual 
laboring  occupations  and  certain  employees 
in  the  Biireau  of  Ene^vlng  and  Printing, 
as  w«ll  as  officers  and  membew  cS  crews  of 
vessels.  It  propooee  the  oontinuatloo  c* 
provisions  that  the  pay  of  offloera  and  mem- 
bers of  crews  of  vessels  ahall  be  fixed  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  as  nearly  as 
Is  oonalBtent  with  the  public  interest  In 
accordance  with  prevailing  rates  and  prac- 
tices of  the  maritime  Indiistry.  In  areas 
where  Inadequate  maritime  Industry  prao- 
ttoe  exists  it  provides  for  the  fixing  of  pay 
in  accordance  with  section  6343  of  tlUe  B, 
United  State*  Code.  It  also  proposes  the 
oonUnuatlon  of  exceptions  preseoitly  rec- 
ognized In  section  6103  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

The  proposal  would  vee*  In  the  President 
the  responslbUlty  for  fixing  the  pay  of  em- 
ployees under  the  Pedemal  Wage  SyBtwn 
and  for  establishing  regiUatlons  to  govern 
the  eBtabllshment  of  wage  artruoturee  and 
pay  practices,  the  classiflcation  of  poaltlcM, 
the  coverage  of  appropriate  wage  surveys, 
and  the  admtnlstratlQn  of  the  Federal  Wag« 
System.  The  President  would  be  empowered 
to  deelgnate  an  agent  to  carry  out  theie 
executive  responslbllitiee.  Theee  responsibili- 
ties previously  have  been  executed  by  the 
heads  of  agencies  and  the  Chairman  of  ths 
Civil  Service  Commission.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Oom- 
mlsalon  wlU  be  designated  as  the  agen*  a 
the  President. 

The  draft  bill  continues  section  6341(c)  a 
Utle  5,  United  States  Code,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Monroney  Amendment.  Tat 
Monroney  Amendment  requires  the  use  a 
industry  pay  data  from  other  wage  axeju 
when  local  industry  does  not  have  suffl- 
dem.  employment  In  the  kinds  of  posi- 
tions that  are  directly  comparable  to  ffl« 
principal  types  of  Federal  poelUons  In  «» 
area.  , 

The  draft  bUl  specifies  that  the  Bureau  oi 
Labor  Statistics  shall  serve  as  the  surv^^ 
agency  for  the  Federal  Wage  System.  TM 
BLS  now  conducts  the  National  Survey  « 
Professional.  AdmlnlBtratlve,  Technical  ana 
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Clerical  Pay.  The  salaries  of  a  much  larger 
»rouD  of  classified  employees  are  fixed  on  the 
^taai  that  survey.  The  BLS  also  conducts 
i^ys  under  the  McNamara-O'Hara  Service 
contract  Act  which  are  used  to  establish 
rates  for  employees  of  oompanlee  providing 
services  under  contracts  with  Federal  esUb- 
llshmcnts.  Assignment  of  responslbUlty  Ui 
oooduct  surveys  for  the  Federal  Wage  System 
would  unify  wage  survey  activlUes  of  the 
federal  government.  It  would  eliminate  a 
substanUal  element  of  dupUcatlon  which 
exists  under  the  present  system  whereby  both 
the  BLS  and  agencies  now  ooUect  similar 
wage  information  in  the  same  wage  area. 
Wage  sun'eys  are  needed  to  establish  the 
fMts  about  levels  of  rates  being  paid  by  In- 
du»trlal  employers.  The  factfinding  Is  best 
done  by  an  impartial,  objective  body  that  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  outcome.  The  BLS 
meets  this  test.  The  professional  capablUty 
of  the  BLS  to  conduct  such  surveys  Is  weU 
esublldied. 

The  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  a  Federal  Wage  System  Advisory 
Council.  This  would  not  be  a  decision  making 
body.  Rather.  Its  purpose  wovild  be  to  advise 
the  agent  of  the  President  on  the  basic  poU- 
oiee  to  govern  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Wage  System.  Five  mem- 
bos  would  represent  key  agencies  aud  five 
msmbers  would  represent  key  labor  organi- 
sations. The  agent  of  the  President  or  his 
designated  representative  would  chair  meet- 
ings with  the  Council.  The  views  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  woiild  be  expressed  In  the 
review  of  existing  and  proposed  policies  ap- 
plicable to  employees  subject  to  this  Act. 
'mese  views  would  be  considered  by  the  agent 
of  the  President  In  the  discharge  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  fixing  and  adjusting  of 
pay  m  accordance  with  the  basic  principles 
or  equity  establish  by  this  Act. 

The  draft  Wll  does  not  Include  existing 
statutory  provisions  ooncemlng  position  clas- 
sification appeals  by  employees  under  the 
Federal  Wage  System.  Under  existing  stat- 
utes wage  fixing  authority  is  vested  in  the 
heads  of  agencies  and  the  current  provisions 
of  section  5345,  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
are  necessary  to  employer  the  Civil  Service 
Oommlasion  to  review  and  possibly  change 
the  classiflcation  decision  of  the  head  of  an 
agency.  Hie  propoeed  bill  would  vest  in  the 
agent  of  the  President,  expected  to  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
authority  to  govern  the  classification  of  po- 
sitions under  the  system.  There  no  long^er  Is 
a  need  for  a  statutory  appeals  system.  Ap- 
peals provisions  paralleling  those  already  In 
existence  will  be  established  by  regulation 
under  the  authority  of  the  agent  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  manage  the  new  system. 

The  draft  bill  specifies  an  effective  date  160 
days  after  enactment  tmder  the  foUowlng 
conditions.  It  Is  necessary  to  have  an  order- 
ly transition  in  the  Government's  business 
from  wage  surveys  conducted  under  ttie  ex- 
isting system  to  those  wag*  surveys  which 
win  be  condiKited  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
StatieUcs.  One  himdred  eighty  days  are 
needed  for  the  Council  review  of  the  exist- 
ing system  and  for  the  prqaaraUon  of  regrila^ 
Uons  defining  the  Federal  Wage  System,  This 
U  tiie  minimum  time  required  by  the  BLS 
to  recruit  and  train  needed  staff  and  to  plan 
f<*  the  conduct  of  the  wage  surveys.  In  order 
to  oontlaue  the  orderly  adjustments  ot  exlst- 
^  wage  schedules  while  BLS  makes  such 
preparations,  a  condition  Is  Included  to  rec- 
Qghlae  a  wage  survey  conducted  by  an  agency 
before  the  effective  date  of  tills  Act  for  a 
wage  schedule  which  becomes  effective  after 
niA  effective  date.  The  second  condition 
to  Insure  an  orderly  conversion  to  tb©  Fed- 
«*1  Wage  System  specifies  an  area-by-area 
M)pllcatlon  as  wage  surveys  are  completed 
»y  the  BLS.  A  full  round  of  surveys  would 
require  one  year  to  complete,  and  all  affect- 
ea  employees  would  be  brought  imder  the 
system  by  approximately  one  year  from  the 


effective  date  of  new  wage  schedules  In  the 
first  area  surveyed. 

SscnoN  Amaltbis 

To  accompany  a  draft  bill  to  amend  Utle 
6,  United  States  Code,  to  eetabllah  a  Fed- 
eral Wage  System  for  fixing  and  adjusting 
the  pay  of  certain  employees  of  the  Oovem- 
meut. 

The  first  section  of  the  drait  bill  provides 
for  the  Act  to  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Wage 
System  Act  of  1»71". 

SectloD  a  of  the  draft  bUl  completely 
revises  and  restates  Subchapter  IV  of  Chap- 
ter 53  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code.  The 
various  sections  of  that  subchapter  as 
amended  by  this  draft  bill  are  discussed 
below. 

Section  5341.  Policy:  Itils  section  seta 
forth  the  policy  that  the  pay  of  employees 
tinder  the  Federal  Wage  System  shall  be 
fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time  as 
nearly  as  Is  comaisent  with  the  public  In- 
terest in  aooordance  with  prevailing  rates. 
It  oantlnues  the  requirement  that  subject  to 
section  213(f)  of  title  29,  the  rates  may  not 
be  less  than  the  appropriate  rates  provided 
for  by  section  206(a)(1)  of  title  29. 

Section  6342.  Definitions:  This  section  de- 
fines a  number  of  terms  used  frequently 
throughout  axe  draft  bill.  'Agency'  has  the 
usual  definiltton  set  forth  In  seotloa  6103  a< 
title  5;  however,  subject  to  section  6343(b) 
of  title  5,  an  'agency'  referred  to  in  section 
5102(a)  (l)-(Tllir  niay  become  an  'agency' 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter.  'Employ- 
ee' Is  defined  to  Include  (1)  an  employee  In 
a  recognized  trade  or  craft  or  skilled,  un- 
skilled or  BemlsklUed  manual  labor  occupa- 
tion Including  their  supervisors  In  a  position 
having  trade,  craft,  or  laboring  experience 
and  knowledge  as  the  paramount  require- 
ment; and  (2)  an  employee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  who  performs  or 
directs  manual  or  machine  operations  or  the 
counting,  examining,  sorting,  or  other  veri- 
fication of  the  product  of  manual  or  maohlne 
operations. 

Section  6342(b)  specifically  provides  that 
the  draft  bill  does  not  apply  to  employees 
and  positions  described  by  section  5102(c)  of 
title  5,  other  than  by  paragraphs  (7)  (trades, 
crafts  and  laboring  employees,  generally) 
and  (8)  (officers  and  members  of  crews  ot 
vessels)  of  that  aeotloix. 

Section  6343.  Administration:  This  section 
sets  forth  the  procedures  for  carrying  out  the 
policy  expressed  in  section  6341  of  the  draft 
bill.  Responsibility  for  the  Federal  Wage  Sys- 
tem is  vested  In  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  provides  further  for  the  President 
to  designate  an  agent  to  execute  these  re- 
sponslbilltleB.  Theee  previously  were  the 
functions  of  the  heads  of  agencies  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  CivU  Service  Commission. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  will  be  designated  as  the 
agent  of  the  President.  This  Includes  author- 
ity to  prescribe  the  regulations  under  which 
pay  will  be  fixed,  to  establish  wage  struc- 
tures and  pay  practices,  to  determine  wage 
survey  coverage,  to  govern  the  classification 
of  Jobs  under  the  system,  to  make  appro- 
priate surveys  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, to  administer  the  Federal  Wage  System, 
and  to  negotiate  with  the  beads  of  each 
agency  referred  to  In  section  6102(a)(1)- 
(Tlil)  of  title  5  and  with  appropriate  labor 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
wage-system  type  employees  of  those  agencies 
utider  the  Federal  Wage  System.  The  agent  of 
the  President  also  Is  authorized  to  delegate 
wage  fixing  authority  to  the  heads  of  agen- 
cies and  to  provide  for  management-labor 
union  Involvement. 

Section  6343  continues  the  "Monroney 
Amendment"  provlalon  for  using  vrage  data 
from  outside  a  wage  area  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  rates  for  the  princli>al  types  of  posi- 
tions under  the  Federal  Wage  System  which 
do  not  have  counterparts  within  the  area. 


Section  6344.  Effective  date  of  pay  increase: 
This  section  of  the  draft  bill  states  when  in- 
creases in  pay  will  become  effective.  The  term 
pay,  rather  than  basic  pay,  is  used  to  refieot 
the  broadest  coverage  of  Increases  (basic  pay 
plus  differentials)  which  result  from  wage 
surveys.  This  section  recognizee  that  wage 
5102(a)  (l)-(vlli)  may  become  an  agency' 
(BIjS;  other  than  the  wage  fixing  authority, 
and  continues  that  part  of  the  existing  stat- 
utory time  limits  for  effecting  wage  lu- 
creases  based  on  surveys  conducted  by  other 
than  the  wage  fixing  authority.  This  provides 
that  such  wage  increases  would  be  effective 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  after  the  19th  day,  ex- 
cluding Saturdays  and  Sundays,  following 
the  date  on  which  the  BI^  survey  data  are 
received  by  the  agent  of  the  President  or  the 
head  of  an  agency  designated  under  section 
5;i43  of  title  6.  The  existing  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  effective  dates  for  Increases 
baaed  ou  agency-conducted  surreys  will  have 
uo  further  application  after  BLS  assumes  the 
survey  role,  aud  accordingly  that  provision  la 
being  dropped. 

Section  5346.  Retroactive  pay:  This  section 
of  the  draft  bill  continues  existing  statutory 
provisions  governing  the  conditions  under 
which  an  employee  under  the  Federal  Wage 
System  is  entitled  to  retroactive  pay.  Gener- 
ally speaking  only  employees  who  are  on  an 
agency's  rolls  on  the  date  the  retroactive 
schedule  is  issued  or  who  have  retired  or  died 
between  the  period  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  schedule  and  the  issuance  date  of  the 
schedule  are  entitled  to  the  retroactive  pay. 
However,  retroactive  pay  under  this  section 
Is  excluded  from  pay  for  the  purpose  of  Chap- 
ter 83  of  title  6,  United  States  Code  and  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
insurance  for  which  an  employee  is  eligible 
under  Chapter  87  of  tiUs  6,  United  States 
Code. 

Section  6346.  Federal  Wage  System  Ad- 
visory CouncU:  This  section  provides  lor  the 
agent  of  the  President  in  carrying  out  his 
functions  to  establish  a  Federal  Wage  System 
Advisory  Council  to  advise  him  on  policy 
matters.  This  Council  will  review  existing 
and  proposed  polldee  applicable  to  employ- 
ees under  the  Federal  Wage  System  and 
recommend  to  the  agent  of  the  President 
their  adoptton,  modification,  or  continua- 
tion consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Wage  System.  The  Council  will  have 
ten  members,  five  representatives  from 
among  the  executive  agencies  and  five  labor 
organization  representatives.  Agency  repre- 
sentatives wiU  be  selected  with  due  consider- 
ation to  the  relative  numbers  of  employees 
under  the  Federal  Wage  System  In  those 
agencies.  The  labor  organization  repreeenta- 
Uvee  will  be  selected  with  due  consideration 
to  the  relative  numbers  of  emf>loyeea  under 
the  Federal  Wage  System  represented.  The 
agent  of  the  President  or  a  representative 
designated  by  him  wlU  serve  as  the  spokes- 
man for  the  executive  branch  and  will  chair 
meetings  with  the  Council.  He  will  consider 
the  views  of  each  member  in  the  discharge 
of  his  respoDsibUlties  under  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  eqxiity  established  by  this  Act. 

Section  6346  of  the  draft  bill  piovldee  for 
the  agent  of  the  President  to  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  on  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Wage  System.  Any  views  d 
Council  members  which  are  submitted  in 
writing  also  wUl  be  furnished  with  the  report 
to  the  Preetdent. 

Section  6347.  Oews  of  vessels:  This  sectloo 
continues  the  praotioe  of  setting  the  pay  for 
officers  and  members  of  crews  oar  vessels  in 
accordance  with  prevailing  rates  and  prao- 
tlces  of  the  maritime  Industry.  It  speclflee 
that  the  agent  of  the  President  will  prescribe 
the  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provWons 
of  this  section.  These  responslblUtlee  for- 
merly were  vested  In  the  heads  of  agencies. 
This  section  continues  to  exclude  officers  and 
members  of  crews  of  vessels  from  the  other 
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provisions  ot  this  subcliapter.  TtUs  seition 
alfio  provides  autliorlty  to  fix  the  pay  of  trews 
of  veaoels  In  an  area  where  Inadequate  marl- 
time  practice  exists  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5343  of  title  5.  United  States  Oodf . 

Section  2(b)  of  the  draft  bill  maJceBjCOiL- 
formlng  chajiges  In  the  analysis  of  Cwpter 
53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  I 

Section  3  provides  for  the  agent  ^the 
President  to  prescribe  the  pay-fixing  refe\ila- 
tlons  for  converting  an  employee's  Hiitlal 
rate  of  pay  to  a  wage  schedule  established 
pursuant  to  the  amendments  made  b*  this 
Act.  Under  no  circumstances  will  the  a* 
ments  made  by  this  Act  be  construed 
crease  the  existing  rate  of  pay  of  an; 
ployeo  subject  to  the  Act. 

The  draft  bill  also  contains  provlsloi 
continuation  of   agreements   at   presei 
effect  as  a  result  of  negotiations  betwefl 
partments  and  agencies  of  the  Goven^ent 
and  labor  organizations.  , 

Section  4  provides  a  conforming  ai^end- 
ment  to  section  5541  of  title  5.  United  ^tates 
Code.  I 

Section  5  provides  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  section  5544  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  This  section  does  not  apply  to  th  >  pro- 
posed section  5347,  Crews  of  vessels,  or  this 
Act. 

Sections  6  through  8  provide  confomlng 
amendments  to  appropriate  sections  o;  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

Section  9  provides  for  the  repeal  of  al  I  laws 
Inoonslstent  with  this  Act. 

Section  10  provides  an  effective  At  te  o3 
180  days  after  enactment  for  the  orderl; '  con- 
version to  the  Federal  Wage  System  |)n  an 
area  by  area  basis. 


ByMr.  METCALF: 
3.  1637.  A  bill  to  establish  viniform 
standards  and  procedures  for  Govern- 
ment advisory  committees.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Ojpera- 
tions. 

GOWINMXNT    ADVISORY    COMMll'l'lUE^ 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  establish  uniform  sta-ndards  and 
procedures  for  Government  adyisory 
committees.  i 

The  bill  was  drafted  as  a  resilt  of 
hearings  held  last  year,  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relajtlons, 
on  S.  3067,  a  bill  to  provide  coniimer, 
labor,  and  small  business  represeniation 
on  committees  which  advise  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  hearings,  which  are  printEd  in 
three  parts  and  available  from  th^  sub- 
committee, deal  principally  with  tJae  16 
OMB  committees  and  their  role  in  Relay- 
ing the  collection  of  information  needed 
by  Government  agencies  to  enforct  laws 
and  regulations,  especially  in  this  en- 
vironmental and  energy  fields.  It  is  the 
OMB  oonmaittees,  for  example,  which 
have  for  8  jrears  delayed  the  ur|?ently 
needed  national  inventory  of  industrial 
water  waste. 

The  OMB  committees,  which  ate  co- 
ordinated through  the  privately  financed 
Advisory  Coimcil  on  Federal  Reports,  are 
composed  primarily  of  representatives  of 
large  corporations  and  their  trade 
associations.  Prior  to  introductibn  of 
S.  3067,  these  committees  and  the 
OMB  discouraged  pubUc  knowledge  and 
attendance  of  these  meetings.  At  the 
hearings  last  fall  the  OMB  spokesman 
assured  the  subcommittee  that  notice  of 
meetings    had    been    broadened^  >   that 


attendance  by  interested  persons 
was  weloHned  and  that  efforts  were  be- 
ing made  to  broaden  the  membership 
of  the  committees  somewhat,  if  not  to 
the  extent  suggested  by  S.  3067.  The 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Federal  Reports  declined  repeated  invita- 
tions to  testify.  In  a  letter  to  the  subcom- 
mittee he  took  the  position  that  the  pro- 
posed broadening  of  the  Advisory  Council 
would  water  down  what  OMB  wishes  to 
obtain;  namely,  the  advice  of  business  as 
respondents  on  a  particular  question- 
naire. 

At  issue  during  these  hearings  was  the 
fundamental  question  of  disclosure  of 
information  by  and  to  the  Government. 
Knowledge  is  power;  corporation  execu- 
tives who  are  privy  to  information  and 
attitudes  held  by  Government  officials 
with  whom  they  associate  on  advisory 
committees  have  an  advantage  over  less- 
favored  persons.  Government  officials 
who  are  persuaded  by  industry  commit- 
tees to  delay  and  delete  questions  that 
should  be  asked  of  industry  increase  the 
difficulty  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
corporate  sector.  As  witness  Ralph  Nader 
pointed  out: 

What  good  Is  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  If  the  rights  accorded  under  that  Act 
can't  cling  to  any  Information  of  any  sig- 
nificance because  the  Information  was  never 
collected  by  the  regulatory  agencies  because 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  Impeded  that 
collection. 

Mr.  President,  recent  actions  by  some 
other  Government  advisory  committees 
show  that  they  do  not  believe  in  taking 
even  the  small  steps  taken  recently  by 
OMB  toward  broadening  the  base  of  ad- 
visory committees  to  include  nonindustry 
representatives.  I  shall  cite  several  ex- 
amples. 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL    POLLUTION   CONTBOL 
BOARD 

The  National  Industrial  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board  was  created  by  Executive  or- 
der of  the  President  on  April  9.  1970.  Its 
stated  p\UTK)se  is  to  advise  the  Govern- 
ment on  environmental  programs  affect- 
ing industry.  The  Coimcil  consists  of  63 
top  executives  of  major  polluting  com- 
panies. They  have  access  at  their  meet- 
ings to  the  President  and  his  principal 
lieutenants.  There  is  no  comparable  or- 
ganization through  which  nonindustry 
persons  who  are  concerned  with  environ- 
ment have  entry  to  the  Presidential 
family. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  October  15,  1970 — 1  week 
after  the  OMB  appearance  before  the 
subcommittee — this  Presidential  Coun- 
cil refused  the  request  of  10  environ- 
mental and  consumer  organizations  to 
have  representatives  attend  the  meeting. 
The  Coimcil  refused  to  make  a  transcript 
of  the  meeting  available  to  these  10  in- 
terested organizations.  And  the  Council 
leadership  declined  a  request  to  hold  a 
press  conference  after  its  meeting. 

At  its  meeting  this  year  the  Council 
again  excluded  the  public.  The  Council 
moved  its  meeting  place  from  Commerce 
to  the  new  State  Department  Building, 
where  security  regulations  prohibit  entry 
of  nonemployees  without  special  visiting 


arrangements.  This  artifice  prevented 
participation  or  even  observation  by  the 
young  conservationists,  who  must  won- 
der  how  they  are  supposed  to  work  with- 
in the  system  when  they  cannot  even  get 
inside  the  door. 

Cnm.  AERONAUTICS  BOARD  AOVISOBT  COMMITTKZ 
ON    FINANCE 

On  November  2,  1970.  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  Advisory  Committee  on 
Finance  held  its  organizational  meeting. 
The  Advisory  Committee  made  several 
important  decisions,  I  quote  from  the 
committee's  summary  of  that  meeting: 

First.  A  transcript  of  Its  proceedings 
"was  not  necessary" ; 

Second.  The  committee  would  make 
recommendations  to  the  CAB  "on  the 
procedural  and  philosophical  conduct  of 
the  Board's  business." 

Third.  "Meetings  of  the  committee 
would  be  closed  to  the  press  and  the 
public." 

This  Government  Advisory  Committee 
did  not  meet  in  a  Government  office.  It 
was  not  chaired  by  a  Government  oflB- 
clal.  It  met  at  One  Chase  Manhattan 
Plaza,  the  New  York  office  of  its  chair- 
man, James  P.  Mitchell,  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  Chase  Manhattan  who  is  directly 
concerned  with  aerospyace  activities. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank  is  the  major 
creditor  for  five  of  the  nine  local  service 
air  carriers.  Chase  Manhattan  Is  appar- 
ently the  princii>al  stockholder  in  the 
major  carrier  serving  my  State— North- 
west Airlines,  and  the  second  largest 
stockholder  in  Eastern  Airlines. 

I  say  Chase  is  "apparently"  a  major 
stockholder  in  those  airlines  because— 
thanks  to  industry  advisory  commit- 
tees— Government  does  not  assemble  the 
basic  information  on  corporate  owner- 
ship which  is  necessary  in  antitrust  and 
conflict  of  Interest  actions.  In  its  1969 
armual  report  to  the  CAB,  Northwest  re- 
ported that  1,249,401  shares  of  stock— 
5.97  percent  of  total  outstanding  capi- 
tal—were held  by  Kane  &  Co..  In  care  of 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Kane  it  Co., 
according  to  the  Nominee  List  published 
by  the  American  Society  of  Corporate 
Secretaries  at  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York,  is  the  nominee — the  street  name— 
for  Chase  Manhattan.  Similarly,  Eastern 
Air  Lines  reported  that  Kane  &  Co.  held 
763,847  shares,  amounting  to  6.4  percent 
of  total  outstanding  capital. 

In  addition,  Trans-World  reported 
Chase  Manhattan  held  as  trustee  the 
largest  bloc  of  stock  in  that  airline, 
1,254,674  shares  of  common  which,  along 
with  preferred  stock  held  by  the  bank 
amounted  to  11.75  percent  of  the  air- 
line's outstanding  capital.  Trans-World 
told  the  CAB  that  Chase  held  the  stock 
"as  trustee  for  various  beneficiaries 
whose  names  the  bank  is  unwilling  to  dis- 
close." 

Chase  may  have  other  substantial  air- 
line holdings — only  holdings  of  5  percent 
or  more  of  outstanding  capital  need  to  be 
reported,  a  reporting  Inadequacy,  J 
should  point  out,  that  would  be  rectified 
by  passage  of  S.  608,  the  TransportatiMi 
Consumers  Information  and  Counsel  Act. 
However,  the  bare  facts  convenlenUy 
available  are  sufficient  to  point  up  the 
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DKFXNSE     INDUSTRY     ADVISORY      COMMITTEE 

The  Defense  Department's  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  was  created  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  in  May  1982.  Its  "mission." 
as  described  by  a  1968  DOD  directive,  is 


functions;  and 

(2)  at  least  one-third  of  the  members  of 
such  committee  shall  be  i>erBon£  appointed 
from  private  life  who  are  knowledgeable  and 
competent  to  represent  the  Interests  of  the 
public  with  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of 
such  committee;  or  In  the  case  of  an  advisory 
committee  composed  substantially  of  mem- 


-»nflW  of  interest  inherent  in  this  sit-  be  justified  they  should  operate  openly,  eral  agency's  performance  of  its  statutory 
^^r  ""^«r  <^^e  control  of  Government  offi-     fu^cuons;  and 

cials,  and  include  persons  with  no  fi- 
nancial interest  in  the  business  regard- 
ing which  they  advise.  I  believe  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  would  accom- 
plish these  objectives. 

i**  **• ."  -     frtri  iavai  ^onfa  ask  unanlmous  consent  that  the  text    wi^uuiuti/cv  (..i^uapuo^^^a  £>ukroi/aui.uiaijr  w*  lu^^^^- 

to  provide  a  forum  lor  «?P  ^evei  ^ensa-  ^^  ^^^  j^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  article  and  bers  of  representaUves  of  an  industry  or  of  a 
gon  and  mdustry  execuuves  to  oiscuss  ^^^^^  ^  ^^Acli  I  have  referred  be  typ®  or  8«>up  of  industries,  not  leas  than 
poUcies,  practices  and  toe  ftadings  of  in-       ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  Record  at  this  point.  t^'^'^^^.f-^  *^^  members  of  such  oommlt- 

dustry  study  groups  Though    member-  objection,  the  bill  and    ^^  ^^^  ^  P*"^*^  appointed  from  prtvate 

ship  may  also  include  representation 
from  nondefense  industry,  the  educa- 
tional community  and  the  professions" 
tliese  groups  are  not  represented.  Most 
members  are  chairmen  or  president  of 
major  defense  contracting  firms.  As  of 
mid-1970, 12  of  the  24  lAC  members  were 
from  corporations  in  the  top  40  defense 
contractors.  Their  companies  held  $6.12 
billion  of  the  military  prime  contracts 
let  that  year. 

lAC  is  chaired  by  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Packard.  The  vice  chairmsm  un- 
til recently  was  Paul  A.  Gorman,  presi- 
dent of  Penn-Central  Transportation. 
The  lAC  excludes  the  public  and  press 
from  its  meetings  and  keeps  only  sum- 
mary minutes  which  have  not  been  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

Members  who  are  interested  in  the 
recent  General  Accounting  Office  study 
of  defense  profits,  and  who  had  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  report,  should  know 
that  the  lAC  received  the  report  and  a 
briefing  on  it  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, after  which  the  report  was  revised, 
the  criticism  softened.  This  is  the  group 
that  worries  more  about  congressional 
interest  in  cost  overruns  and  excess  prof- 
its than  about  methods  to  eliminate  the 
excessive  costs  and  profits. 


BAIL   AND    MINE    SAFETY    ADVISOBY 
COMMTrTEES 

Mr.  President,  congressional  directive 
that  public  members  be  included  on  ad- 
visory committees,  in  order  to  balance 
the  advice  given  by  industry  representa- 
tives, is  not  carried  out.  Congress  pro- 
vided In  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970  that  the  financial  advisory  panel 
would  consist  of  two  Government  repre- 
sentatives, six  representing  the  business 
of  Investment  banking,  commercial 
banking,  and  rail  transportation  and 
seven  to  represent  the  public.  Never- 
theless, the  President  went  to  the  bank- 
ing and  investment  community  to  find 
several  of  the  public  members,  with 
the  result  that  the  advisory  committee 
does  not  have  the  diversity  and  balance 
which  Congress  said  it  should  have. 
Similarly,  the  administration  casually 
disregarded  the  congressional  directive, 
in  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1969, 


material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1637 
A  bill  to  establish  uniform  standards  and 
procedures  for  Oovemment  advisory  com- 
mittees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Open  Advisory 
Committee  Act." 

DECLARATION  OF  FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares — 

(1)  that  advisory  committees  should  be 
established  and  used  only  when  thej-  are 
absolutely  essential,  and  that  their  number 
should  be  kept  to  the  minimum  necessary; 

(2)  that  such  committees  shall  be  subject 
to  rules  of  public  notice  of  meetings  and  dls- 
cloetire  of  their  number  should  be  kept  to 
the  minimum  necessary; 

(3)  that  their  membership  should  include 
a  substantial  number  of  representatives  from 
the  public; 

(4)  that  the  Congress  and  the  public 
should  be  kept  fully  and  currently  Informed 
with  respect  to  the  number,  purpose,  mem- 
bership, and  activities  of  such  committees; 
and 

(6)  that  the  function  of  such  committees 
shall  be  advisory  only,  and  that  all  matters 
under  their  consideration  shall  be  deter- 
mined. In  accordance  with  law,  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency  Involved. 

DEITNnTONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  Execu- 
tive department,  military  department,  inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  including  Oovemment  owned 
or  controlled  corporations; 

(2)  "advisory  committee"  means  any  com- 
mittee, board,  commission,  council,  confer- 
ence, penel,  task  force,  or  other  similar 
group,  or  any  suboommlttee  or  other  sub- 
group thereof,  which  Is  established  for  the 
purpoee  of  furnishing  advice  or  recommen- 
dations to  a  Federal  agency,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  and  which  Is  not  composed  wholly 
of  officers  or  employees  of  the  Government. 

APPLICABILITT 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  an  ad- 
visory committee — 

(1)  which  furnishes  advice  or  recommen- 
dations only  with  respect  to  national  secu- 
rity or  Intelligence  matters; 

(2)  to   the  extent   that  Congress  has  by 


mlttee  shall  be  subject  to  provisions  which 
are  different  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  restrictions,  purposes,  or 
standards  of  conduct  or  disclosure;  or 

(3)    which  Is  composed  wholly  of  repre- 
sentatives of  State  or  local  agencies  or  char- 


that  persons  "knowledgeable  in  the  field    statute  specifically  provided  that  such  com 
of  coal  mine  safety  research"  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Research.  The  lack  of 
knowledge  about  this  most  Important 

subject  was  admitted  by  some  of  the  em-    „^^,„^„,,  „,  „^„  ^  ._.  ^ „  „.  >,„_ 

barrassed  appointees,  who  subsequently     itable,    religious,    educational,    civic,    social 
resigned. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  briefly 
about  several  advisory  committees  to  il- 
lustrate the  point  that  our  whole  struc- 
ture of  Government  advisory  commit- 
tees needs  attention.  I  am  Inclined  to 
think  we  would  be  better  ofif  without 
any  of  them.  If  in  some  cases  they  can 


welfare,  or  other  similar  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

authoritt;  composition 

Sec.  6.  No  Federal  agency  shall  establish  or 
use  an  advisory  committee  unless — 

(1)  such  establishment  or  use  Is  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  law,  or  the  President  has 
determined,  as  a  matter  of  record,  that  such 
establishment  or  use  Is  essential  to  such  Fed- 


Ufe  who  have  no  direct  or  Indirect  economic, 
financial,  or  other  Interest  In  such  Industry 
or  type  or  group  of  Industries  and  who  are 
knowledgeable  and  competent  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  public  with  respect  to 
the  subject  matter  of  such  committee. 

RESTBICTION    OF    FDNCTIONS 

Sec.  6.  The  function  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  be  exclusively  advisory.  The  de- 
termination of  Federal  agency  action  to  be 
taken  or  the  decision  of  any  matter  with 
respect  to  such  action  shall  be  made  solely 
by  officers  or  employees  of  that  agency. 

AGENCT    EESPONSIBILrrr 

Sec.  7.  Any  Federal  agency  which  estab- 
lishes or  usee  an  advisory  committee  shall — 

(1)  appoint  or  designate  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  that  agency  who  shall  call,  chair, 
and  prescribe  the  agenda  for  each  meeting 
of  such  committee; 

(2)  give  timely  and  conspicuous  notice  of 
each  meeting  of  such  committee  and  of  the 
agenda  of  each  such  meeting  by  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  by  such  other 
means  as  may  be  appropriate;  and 

(3)  provide  within  that  agency  a  process 
by  which  interested  persons  may  api>eal  any 
ruling  of  ihe  chair  at  any  meeting  of  such 
a  committee  to  the  head  of  that  agency. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  PROCEDURE 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  meeting  of  an  advisory 
committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and 
a  verbatim  transcript  shall  be  taken  at  each 
such  meeting.  The  transcript  shall  Include 
the  names  and  affiliations  of  all  persons  pres- 
ent at  such  meeting  and  the  capacity  In 
which  they  attend.  The  chairman  of  the 
meeting  shall  certify  the  accuracy  of  the 
transcript. 

(b)  No  advisory  committee  shall  receive, 
compile,  or  discuss  data  or  reports  showing 
the  current  or  projected  commercial  opera- 
tions of  identified  business  enterprises. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  9.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
an  advisory  committee  shall  cease  to  exist 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
Its  establishment,  unless  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  which  established  that  com- 
mittee determines  in  writing  not  more  than 
sixty  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  two- 
year  period  that  its  continued  existence  Is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  performance  of 
duties  Imposed  on  such  s^ency  by  law.  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law. 
no  advisory  committee  shall  continue  to  exist 
for  a  period  longer  than  four  years  after  the 
date  of  Its  establishment. 

REPOKTS  AND  RECORDS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Any  Federal  agency  which 
establishes  or  uses  an  advisory  committee 
shall  Include  in  Its  annual  report  or  shall 
make  a  separate  report  to  Include — 

(1)  the  name  and  function  of  each  such 
committee; 

(2)  the  names  and  affilllatlons  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  such  committee;   and 

(3)  a  list  of  the  time  and  place  of  each 
meeting  of  each  such  committee  during  the 
period  covered  by  that  report.  Such  Federal 
agency  shall  furnish  copies  of  Its  repwrt  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  where  they  shall  be 
available  for  public  Inspection. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  for  Inspection  and  copying 
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the  reoorda  and  OlM,  Including  agenda,  tran- 
scrlps,  studies,  analyses,  reports,  and  any 
other  data  compilations  and  working  papers, 
which  were  made  available  to  or  prepared  for 
or  by  each  advisory  committee.  Such  records 
shall  be  maintained  at  a  single  location  In 
each  agency  lor  a  period  of  five  years  al^r  the 
committee  oeases  to  exist. 

JUimritT.  EBVIKW 

Sbc.  11.  (a)  Any  person  may  bring  a  suit 
against  a  Federal  agency  if — 

(1)  that  person  Is  or  was  adversely  iffected 
or  aggrieved  by  8in  action  of  a  Federal  4gency; 
and 

(3)  that  action  la  or  was  related  to  a  mat- 
ter considered  by  an  advisory  committee  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  that  advisory  committee  la  or  '!fa«  not 
operating  In  accordance  with  the  prclvlslons 
of  thla  Act. 

Any  such  suit  may  be  brought  In  the  United 
States  dlatrtct  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  person  bringing  such  suit  resides  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business  or  In  the 
United  States  DUtrlct  Coiirt  for  the  I^trlct 
of  Columbia.  i 

(b)  The  coiiTt  having  jurladictlon  oi  a  suit 
brought  under  thla  section  may  entar  such 
order  aa  may  be  appropriate  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
to  set  aside  any  agency  action  In  violation  of 
such  provisions. 

Kxsctrrm  oRoras  and  ueottlatioHB 

Sec.  12.  To  the  extent  that  any  Executive 
Order  or  regulation  la  Inconsistent  with  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  such  ExecuUve  Order  or 
regulation  Is  superseded. 

Civn,  AESONAirncs  Boabd,  Advisory  C^Murr- 

T«B    ON    PINANCI.    MUTOTES    Ot   HSXrjpta    OF 

NovmMBxa  2.  1970  ' 

The  organisational  meeting  of  th»  Civil 
AeronauUcs  Board's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Finance  was  held  at  the  offices  of  Its  Chair- 
man, James  P.  Mitchell,  at  One  Chas^  Man- 
hattan Plaaa,  New  York,  New  York  oi»  Mon- 
day, November  2,  1970. 

The  meeting,  pursuant  to  notice,  w»8  con- 
vened at  10:00  AM..  Mr.  MitchaU.  prwldlng. 
The  following  members  of  the  corumittee 
were  present: 

James  P,  Mitchell. 

WUUam  A.  McCurdy. 

Blake  W.  Irons. 

Frederick  F.  Robinson. 

Harper  Woodward. 

Mllo  Veeel. 

S.  Kenrlc  Leaaey. 

Webeter  B.  Todd,  Jr. 

Alao  present  was  Monte  Lazarus,  Adknlnls- 
traUve  Aaslatant  to  OAB  Chairman  S^or  D. 
Browne. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a  discussion  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  verbatim  transcript  was 
necessary  or  whether  general  minutes  would 
suffice.  It  was  decided,  after  much  dlacus- 
alon,  that  a  transcript  was  not  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  business  and  that  thlfe  mat- 
ter would  be  taken  up  with  Chairman 
Browne.  With  the  Chairman's  conc\»rrence 
the  neceeetiry  steps  would  be  taken  to  nmend 
the  Committee's  charter  to  authorize  the  vise 
of  minutes. 

"nie  next  subject  was  the  proper  province 
of  committee  operation.  Both  the  Executive 
Order  (11007)  and  the  memoranduia  from 
the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  were  re- 
viewed and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Board 
could  request  the  Committee's  aid  In  all  ap- 
propriate areas  except  where  a  matfler  was 
pending  before  the  Board. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Oonimlttee 
would  bring  matters  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  and  would  make  recommendations  on 
the  procedural  and  phlloeoiAlcal  conduct  of 
the  Board's  buslneas  and  the  committee  could 
request  that  other  appropriate  membra  of 
CAB  staff  attend  meetings. 

It  was  decided  that  the  meetings  of  the 
Committee  would  be  cloeed  to  the  Pt^bs  and 


the  public.  The  Committee  would,  as  it 
deemed  necessary  and  upon  Invitation,  re- 
quest the  participation  of  outside  persons. 

The  next  Item  concerned  the  Board's  col- 
lection and  tabulation  of  financial  Informa- 
tlon  of  the  carriers.  The  feeling  was  expressed 
that  the  Board  was  dealing  more  with  histor- 
ical data  rather  than  current  or  projected 
positions.  It  was  agreed  that  In  order  for 
the  Board  to  truly  discharge  Its  oUlgatlons, 
Its  financial  information  must  be  of  the  most 
up-to-date  nature. 

The  Committee  agreed  to  review  the 
Board's  methodology  of  compiling  financial 
reports  and  would  recommend  changes  In 
these  procedures  In  the  future. 

There  then  followed  a  broad  discussion  of 
why  the  advisory  groups  were  formed,  what 
was  expected  of  them,  and  how  they  fit  Into 
the  general  scheme  of  Board  operations. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  Chairman  Browne 
had  the  deepest  concern  with  direct  commu- 
nication between  the  government  and  those 
affected  by  Its  operations  and  that  this  was 
the  primary  reason  for  the  committees:  to 
provide  a  direct  informal  flow  of  Ideas.  At 
this  time  there  were  no  specific  projects  that 
the  Board  has  set  down  for  committee  action. 

The  Domestic  Passenger  Fare  Investiga- 
tion was  discussed  as  to  format  and  timing 
without  any  discussion  of  the  merits,  and 
particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  Mots 
case  and  the  necessity  lor  legal  tariffs.  The 
details  of  the  Moss  case  were  discussed  as 
was  the  Board's  moet  recent  fare  order  (70- 
9-123)   and  the  reasons  behind  It. 

The  general  economic  posture  of  the  air- 
lines and  the  mdustry  as  a  whole  was  re- 
viewed. The  Committee  expressed  grave  con- 
cern aa  to  the  seriousness  of  the  current 
situation  and  urged  the  Board  to  address 
this  problem  swiftly.  The  Committee  sug- 
gested several  questlona  which  should  be 
asked  of  the  carriers  In  order  to  get  a  more 
precise  reading  of  their  condition.  The  list  Is 
attached  as  Appendix  A. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  was 
set  for  December  4,  1970  at  Mr.  Mitchell's 
offices. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:30  P.M. 
Webster  B.  Todd,  Jr., 

Secretary. 


Ant  Transport:  New  PsssstrsES  Face  Local 
Carriers;  Deteriorattno  Working  Capital 
Positions  op  Regional  Cabrtebs  Force 
Merger,  Raise  Fears  or  Outsise  Control 
IN  Some  Areas 


(By  Laurence  Doty) 

New  York. — Deteriorating  working  capital 
position  of  the  local  service  Industry  Is  forc- 
ing a  proposed  merger  between  Allegheny 
and  Mohawk  airlines  and  la  generating  new 
pressiires  on  the  group  by  creditors,  whlcfh 
some  observers  fear  may  result  In  outside 
control  of  several  carriers. 

Deeply  Involved  In  the  latest  moves  to  pro- 
tect outstanding  loans  la  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  here,  which  la  the  major  cred- 
itor for  five  of  the  nine  local  service  carriers. 
The  merger  plan  is  being  Instigated  by  the 
Sid  W.  RHchardaon  Foundation  of  Texas 
which  holds  a  substantial  Interest  In  Mo- 
hawk. 

The  merger  would  call  for  an  exchange  oS 
one-share  of  Allegheny  common  stock  for 
four  of  Mohawk. 

Question  of  whether  actual  control  of  some 
carriers  by  banks  or  loan  groups  now  exists 
Is  being  studied  closely  by  a  number  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  attorneys  associated  with 
the  Industry.  Many  now  believe  that  a  statu- 
tory problem  may  be  present  In  that  some 
banks  could  be  found  to  hold  excessive  con- 
trol over  carriers  and  be  In  much  the  same 
position  as  a  holder  of  large  amounts  of 
equity  who  could  direct  tlie  activities  of  a 
carrier. 

Several  locals  are  resisting  what  they  view 
aa  a  growing  dominance  of  creditors.  This  has 
created  a  state  of  amblv&lenoe  for  all  parties 


Involved.  The  airlines  cannot  afford  to  wIm 
out  a  major  source  of  capital.  Nor  do  they 
wish  to  accept  foreclosure  because  of  default 
The  banks  must  protect  their  loans  and  ar« 
forced  to  take  some  action  when  a  carrter't 
debt/equity  ratio  and  working  capital  posi- 
tions reach  dangerous  levels.  Foreoloeuxc 
would  be  anathema  to  them  because  of  the 
dubious  resale  value  of  major  assets  such 
as  flight  equipment. 

THE    1971  PROSFBCT8 

Anxiety  In  financial  circles  over  the  slump- 
ing air  travel  buainess,  which  has  darkened 
prospects  for  the  locals  In  1971,  has  been 
compounded  by  a  recent  Transportation 
Dept.  study.  This  report  warned  that  "U 
should  be  evident  upon  examination  of  the 
exhibits  [contained  In  the  study]  that  every 
local  service  carrier  for  one  reason  or  aaothei 
could  be  In  a  bankruptcy  court." 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  considers  tlili 
an  "extreme"  Judgment  but  concedes  that 
the  debt  situation  la  sevvre  (awast  Feb.  22, 
p.  13). 

Chase  Manhattan's  James  P.  Mitchell,  vice 
president  directly  concerned  with  aerospace 
activities,  thus  concluded  that  ths  short- 
term  solution  lay  In  Increased  federal  sub- 
sidy. Office  of  Management  and  Budget  placed 
severe  limits  on  the  local  carrier's  subsidy 
for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972. 

But  the  OAB  decided  to  rebuff  the  OlfB 
and  proposed  a  Fiscal  Tear  1971  subsidy  oi 
$58.1  billion  (AwatST  Feb.  8,  p.  23).  Mitchell 
has  indicated  that  an  annual  subsidy  rate  of 
between  $80  million  and  $90  million  would 
be  the  amovmt  necessary  to  rescue  the  locals 
from  their  current  fiscal  dilemma. 

For  long-range  purposes,  Mitchell  flnt 
publicly  disclosed  hla  thinking  In  an  address 
before  the  Wings  Club  here  on  Nov.  18,  1970. 
He  noted  that  "something  la  obviously  wrong 
with  the  design  of  the  local  carrier  system," 
and  added: 

"What  la  called  for  la  a  broad  systems  ap- 
proach that  win  examine  the  entire  picture: 
the  regulatory  practices  and  policies;  equip- 
ment adequacy;  competition;  the  relative 
rolea  of  trunks,  reglonals  and  third-level 
carriers;  the  inter-play  with  other  transport 
modes. . . ." 

Specifically,  he  called  for  research  and  de- 
velopment which  would  raise  economic  tech- 
niques to  the  same  efficient  level  attained 
In  the  technological  area. 

It  was  on  this  point  and  the  subsidy  Issue 
that  Mitchell  met  with  the  presidents  of  five 
local  service  companies  here  on  Dec.  15,  1970. 
These  were  the  carriers  most  heavily  obli- 
gated to  Chase. 

The  overall  situation  waa  discussed  but, 
since  the  entire  Industry  was  Involved,  the 
five  did  not  feel  they  were  in  a  position  to 
commit  the  other  four  carriers  to  any  major 
program  and  a  second  meeting  was  arranged 
to  be  held  In  St.  Louis  on  Jan.  11. 

Presidents  of  seven  locals  reported  at  tbie 
session.  Piedmont  Airlines  was  not  repre- 
sented. Allegheny  Airlines  was  represented  by 
Edwin  I.  Oolodny,  vice  president-legal  affairs 
and  economic  research. 

Paul  Cherlngton,  Harvard  professor  and 
former  assistant  secretary  of  Transportation 
under  John  A.  Volpe,  was  present  and 
emerged  as  a  key  figure  In  the  meeting.  Heads 
of  Mohawk,  Southern  Airways  and  RKO, 
which  holds  control  of  Frontier  Airlines,  hsd 
proposed  Cherlngton  to  head  the  long-range 
analysis  of  the  industry  which  Mitchell  bad 
called  for  In  his  address. 

In  addition,  because  of  his  close  associa- 
tion with  the  Nixon  Administration,  Cher- 
lngton was  felt  to  be  the  logical  choice  to 
approach  the  OMB  and  clarify  the  Indurtry** 
immediate  requirement  for  additional  sub- 
sidy. 

CONSULTINO    FIRMS 

Cherlngton  proposed  that  two  consulting 
firms  be  retained:  Slmat,  HelUesen  »!"• 
Elchner,  and  Temple,  Barker  and  Sloan,  Inc., 
In  which  Cherlngton  has  an  interest.  Tbe 
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nroffram  would  be  conducted  over  a  period 
olivo  years  at  a  cost  of  $200,000  each  year. 

The  group  tentatively  agreed  to  accept 
the  project  since  there  were  signs  that  Its 
adoption  would  relieve  some  of  the  pressures 
on  several  airlines. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  CAB  learned  of  the 
action  and  appeared  to  respond  with  some 
disfavor.  The  mumblings  were  subdued  but 
sufficient  enough  to  cause  concern  among 
several  officials  and  their  attorneys. 

In  addition,  there  were  a  few  presidents 
who  were  not  totally  convinced  that  such 
an  undertaking  would  provide  any  beneficial 
guidance  in  the  conduct  of  business  through 

1976. 

Nevertheless,  an  outline  plan  for  the  pro- 
posed study,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Simat,  HelUesen  and  Elchner,  was  submitted 
tat  review  at  a  third  meeting  of  the  group 
on  Jan.  31  at  the  Hotel  Shoreham  North  In 
Washington. 

The  study,  which  has  been  nicknamed  tbe 
"bible,"  would  cover  three  phases;  Immedi- 
ate-range, medium-range  and  long-range.  It 
vould  analyze  the  route  structure  of  the 
local  service  carriers  to  determine  how  they 
could  operate  at  a  minimum  of  coet  and  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency. 

Basically,  the  study  would  define  the  role 
of  local  service  operations  in  the  overall  air 
transportation  field. 

In  this  respect,  the  point  which  stirred  the 
most  dissidence  among  the  presidents  was 
the  suggestion  that  the  locals'  major  markets 
would  be  on  routes  with  stage  lengths  up 
to  800  ml.  In  the  west  and  400-500  ml.  else- 
where. Many  believed  that  acceptance  of  this 
standard  would  disrupt  the  Board's  current 
route  strengthening  policy. 

Allegheny  would  quickly  oppose  such  re- 
strictions In  view  of  Its  goal  to  establish 
itself  as  a  major  operator  in  the  northeast 
sector  of  the  U.S. 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  the  project  was 
deemed  too  high,  although  it  Is  not  out  of 
line  with  current  consultant  rates.  But,  as 
one  lawyer  put  It,  "how  willing  wovUd  the 
Board  be  to  accept  an  expenditure  of  $400,- 
000  to  define  a  role  for  the  locals  when  that 
role  bad  already  been  established  by  26  years 
of  route  development  under  Board  supervi- 
sion." 

Consequently,  the  overall  plan  was  rejected 
and,  the  next  day,  the  presidents  screened 
their  qualms  under  the  enthusiasm  over  tbe 
annual  congressional  appreciation  luncheon, 
presided  over  by  Joseph  P.  Adams,  general 
counsel  and  executive  director  of  the  Assn. 
of  Local  Transport  Airlines  (ALTA),  host  of 
the  affair.  During  the  course  of  the  luncheon. 
It  was  evident  that  members  of  Senate  and 
House  coDomlttees  concerned  with  aviation 
continue  to  support  the  locals  In  their  eco- 
nomic development. 

Meanwhile,  strike-bound  Mohawk  passed 
the  30-day  grace  period  after  defaulting  on 
payment  of  $240,000  in  interest  charges  on 
6%  convertible  subordinated  debentures. 
Payments  were  due  on  Jan.  15  when  the 
grace  period  began. 

The  lapse  of  the  grace  period  means  that 
bond  holders  or  the  Indenture  trustee — the 
Marine-Midland  Bank  of  Buffalo — could 
demand  Immediate  payment  of  the  $8  mil- 
lion in  principal.  The  airline  also  has  a 
Mar.  1  deadline  for  payment  of  $3.3  million 
in  other  debt  charges  due  in  December  and 
January. 

Beyond  the  proposed  merger  plan,  the  air- 
line la  attempting  to  restructure  Its  financial 
position  by  correcting  Its  default  situation, 
renegotiating  long-term  Indebtedness  and 
obtaining  substantial  new  equity. 

Allegheny  and  North  Central  Airlines  re- 
ported profits  in  1970.  But  the  Industry  aa 
a  group  is  experiencing  a  decline  In  the  work- 
ing coital  level.  Equity  for  the  nine  carriers 
totaled  $130  million  as  of  Sept.  30,  1970,  and 
long-term  debt  at  that  time  stood  at  $532 
million. 
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By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  1639.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
period  of  time  for  review  of  the  basic 
national  rail  passenger  system;  to  post- 
pone for  6  months  the  date  on  which  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion is  authorized  to  contract  for  provi- 
sion of  intercity  rail  passenger  service; 
to  postpone  for  6  months  the  date  on 
which  the  (Corporation  is  required  to  be- 
gin providing  intercity  rail  passenger 
service,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  and  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
which  would  postpone  for  a  period  of  6 
montlis  the  date  on  which  the  proposed 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion Act  can  go  into  effect. 

I  do  so,  Mr.  President,  with  the  hope 
that  this  body  can  act  quickly  to  pre- 
vent the  initiation  of  a  rail  passenger 
system  operation  that  does  violence  to 
the  legislation  which  created  it — namely, 
the  omission  of  six  States  and  large  sec- 
tions of  the  western  United  States  from 
the  rail  system  that  is  supposed  to  pro- 
vide a  nations^  rail  passenger  network. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  have  al- 
ready expressed  their  opposition  to  the 
system  at  special  meetings  of  the  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  Subcommittee 
several  days  ago,  and  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  is  currently  hearing 
similar  testimony  from  numerous  mem- 
bers of  that  body. 

My  own  views  on  the  Railpax  Corpo- 
ration proposal  were  expressed  to  the 
subcommittee  to  which  I  previously  re- 
ferred, and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
my  t^timony  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  op  Senator  Gale  McGeb 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  your  prompt  response  to 
my  request  to  hold  this  hearing  today  to 
discuss  the  recent  route  selections  of  the 
Railpax  Corporation  and  to  explore  the  ram- 
ifications of  the  public  funds  involved  in  Its 
creation  and  operation.  I  know  many  other 
Senators  share  my  appreciation  that  you 
are  holding  this  hearing. 

PURPOSE  OF  MT  TESTIMONY 

I  testify  before  your  Committee  today, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  one  simple  reason — to  urge 
this  Committee  to  rescind  any  public  funds 
earmarked  for  the  Railpax  Corporation  and 
to  deny  any  future  requests  for  funds,  until 
the  Congress  receives  a  detailed  justification 
of  route  selection  and  restc»'atlon  of  rail  pas- 
senger routes  across  Wyoming. 

HISTORY  or  THE  ACT 

When  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970  was  enacted  Into  law  on  October  30, 1970, 
no  one  was  any  more  pleased  than  I.  For  I 
believe,  as  many  believe,  that  the  Railpax  ap- 
proach to  upgrading  and  providing  more  ef- 
ficient rail  passenger  service  In  this  country  Is 
basically  a  sound  and  needed  one.  Certainly 
there  Is  no  need  for  me  to  convince  anyone 
In  this  Committee  of  the  great  need  to  up- 
grade our  national  rail  system. 

Under  tbe  tenna  of  the  Railpax  Act,  tbe 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  recommend- 
ing a  basic  route  system,  was  directed  to  take 
into  account  "the  need  for  expeditious  Inter- 
city rail  passenger  service  within  and  between 
a2i  regions  of  the  continental  United  States." 
I  stress  the  word  "all."  All. 


Further,  under  the  Act,  the  Secretary  was 
directed  to  consider  "adequacy  of  other 
transportation  facilities  serving  the  same 
points." 

And,  finally,  to  quote  from  the  Act,  "The 
excliislon  of  a  particular  route,  train,  or  serv- 
ice from  the  basic  system  shall  not  he  deemed 
to  create  a  presumption  that  the  route,  train, 
or  service  Is  not  required  by  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity. . . ." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  subsequent  ac- 
tions by  the  Secretary  and  more  specifically 
by  the  Incorporators  have  been  In  direct 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Act. 

Certainly,  the  route  system  announced  by 
the  Incorporators  March  22,  1971  does  not 
meet  the  criteria  of  providing  service  "within 
and  between  all  regions  of  the  Continental 
United  States."  Indeed,  It  left  entirely  with- 
out rail  service  some  half-dozen  states  I 

And  what  about  the  criteria  of  "adequacy 
of  other  transportation  facilities  serving  the 
same  points"?  It  certainly  wasnt  considered 
in  Wyoming's  case  where  we  have  a  bare 
minimum  of  commercial  air  and  commercial 
bus  transportation. 

WYOMING'S  CASE 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
imderstand  under  what  logic  the  Incorpora- 
tors operated  In  excluding  the  Union  Paci- 
fic Railroad  route  from  Omaha  to  Cheyenne 
and  west  across  southern  Wyoming  and  on- 
ward to  the  West  Coast.  It  Is  the  most  direct 
route.  It  offers  the  best  rail  equipment  In 
America  today.  It  offers  the  smoothest  and 
best-maintained  roadbed.  In  short.  It  makes 
eminent  sense.  Yet  the  Incorporators  have 
rejected  It  and  recommended  Instead  that 
the  route  go  from  Omaha  south  to  Denver 
and  then  wind  slowly  across  Colorado — by- 
passing Wyoming  completely!  This  decision 
has  come  as  an  incredible  shock  to  me  and  to 
the  people  of  Wyoming  who  depend  dearly 
on  reliable  rail  transportation. 

We  In  Wyoming  have  a  long  history  of 
helping  and  co-operating  with  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  Aa  everyone  knows,  during 
the  conatructlon  era,  the  Union  Pacific  was 
granted  every  other  section  of  land  across  the 
right  of  way  spanning  the  entire  State  of 
Wyoming.  The  Income  to  the  Railroad  from 
the  mineral  and  other  usages  of  those  lands 
has  not  been  inconsiderable.  They  are  a  large 
employer  of  Wyoming  working  men.  And, 
more  importantly,  they  provide  fast,  reliable 
east-west  transportation  within  our  State 
boundaries. 

We  have  been  shocked,  therefore,  at  the 
notable  lack  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  Union 
Pacific  to  prees  for  Inclusion  of  the  Wyom- 
ing route  In  the  Railpax  system. 

I  noted  with  Interest  the  followllng  com- 
ments in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Anthony  Has- 
well.  Chairman  of  tbe  National  Association 
of  Railroad  Passengers,  to  Mr.  David  Kendall, 
Chairman  of  the  Railpax  Corporation: 

"Finally,  a  comment  on  what  may  be,  af- 
ter Cleveland,  your  biggest  headache  regard- 
ing routes  and  services — Wyoming  and  Idaho. 
In  our  view,  a  train  should  be  operated  be- 
tween Denver  (across  Wyoming)  and  Port- 
land by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  least 
tintU  July  1973  at  no  net  cost  to  the  Railpax 
Corporation.  Union  Pacific  Is  the  wealthiest 
railroad  In  the  country,  and  received  exten- 
sive land  grants  from  the  U.S.  in  aid  of  Its 
conatructlon.  By  joining  Railpax,  It  expects 
to  save  at  least  $20  million  a  year  In  avoid- 
able passenger  losses.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to 
us  that  the  avoidable  loss  of  a  Denver-Port- 
land operation  would  exceed  $3  million  an- 
nually. Were  UP  to  absorb  this  loss.  It  still 
would  have  a  very  good  deal.  We  urge  the 
Corporation  to  do  whatever  Is  possible  to 
persuade  the  UP  to  continue  a  Denver-Port- 
land train  at  least  three  tlmea  a  week.  .  . ." 

Surdy  those  revenue  figures  are  well  known 
to  the  Corporation  and  only  add  further  to 
the  Incongrxilty  of  the  decision  to  omit  Wy- 
oming.  Additionally,   we   are   told   that  the 
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future  of  efflclent  rail  transportation 
modem  age  lies  In  the  abUlty  to  mo^e 
of    people   In    a    minimum    of    time- 
transit — in  this  case,  high  speed  rail 
portaOon.  Surely  If  this  Is  the  notable^ 
tlve  we  all  think  It  Is,  then  what  mors 
cal  tracltage  to  use  than  that  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  which  with  Its  superlo  • 
bed  Is  almost  a  straight    east-west 
across  Wyoming? 

KECOM  MKNDATION 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  A&ilp&x 
Corporation  has  simply  not  measured  up  to 
Its  obligations  to  the  Act  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Yet  It  seeks  public 
funds  from  the  Congress.  I  urge  thl^  Com- 
mittee to  rescind  whatever  portion  of  ^he  $40 
mllUon,  appropriated  for  this  purpose  last 
year,  that  remains  unexpended.  I  urie  that 
those  f\mds  be  denied  until  the  route  across 
Southern  Wyoming  Is  included  and  tliat  rail 
passenger  trains  be  provided  to  each  of  the 
states  omitted  from  the  system.  And  I  xirge 
the  Oommitteo  to  serve  notice  that  th  b  Oon- 
gr«ss  of  the  United  States  will  enterlain  no 
requests  for  additional  funds  now  or  In  the 
future  untU  those  criteria  have  been  laet. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  tl^e  past 
few  days  we  have  seen  many  expressions 
of  opposition  to  the  Railpax  proposal. 
According  to  the  press,  several  of  the  rail 
carriers  that  were  to  participate  are  now 
having  second  thoughts.  I  am  aid  vised 
that  certain  segments  of  railroad  labor 
are  most  imhai>py  with  the  propos^  sev- 
erance contracts  imder  the  propoeM  and 
are  considering  court  action.  | 

All  of  these  developments  i4dicate 
rather  clearly  that  the  pending  ilay  1. 
1971,  date  for  the  beginning  of  liailpax 
service  is  premature.  There  are  too  many 
unsolved  questions,  too  many  tll-oonsid- 
ered  route  selections,  and — according  to 
many — far  too  little  money  to  operate  a 
successful  nationwide  system.         j 

In  view  of  this,  I  am  therefore  intro- 
ducing this  measure  which  wouil  give 
the  Congress  a  6-month  period  to  con- 
sider further  the  implications  of  the  leg- 
islation and  hold  additional  hearifogs  on 
the  entire  concept. 


Armed  Forces  who  have  sold  their  homes 
up  to  5  years  to  reinvest  the  proceeds  in 
new  principal  residences  without  having 
to  treat  such  proceeds  as  income. 

The  proposal  I  am  submitting  to  the 
Senate  would  put  the  military  men  on 
the  same  footing  as  civilians.  I  think  this 
bill  is  a  matter  of  simple  equity  and 
would  put  the  military  men  on  an  equal 
basis  with  civilians. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


B.    377 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  377,  a  bill  to  equalize 
military  retirement  pay. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia : 

S.  1640.  A  bin  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  members  of  the  JArmed 
Forces  serving  on  extended  active  duty 
may  acq'Jire  a  new  principal  residence. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pr^ident, 
this  bill  would  apply  to  those  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  on  extended 
active  duty  who  have  sold  their  princi- 
pal residences.  The  general  tax  la(w  per- 
mits any  taxpayer  12  months  fr(jm  the 
time  of  the  sale  of  his  principal  residence 
to  reinvest  the  proceeds  in  a  ne^  prin- 
cipal residence  wtthout  considering  It 
inccane. 

The  current  tax  law  puts  the  service- 
man on  an  equal  basis  with  civilians  by 
allowing  him  1  year  after  returning  from 
overseas  assignment  to  purchase  new 
homes  for  not  to  exceed  a  4-year  Jieriod. 
Normally  overseas  assignment^  have 
been  for  a  period  of  3  years.  Mbre  re- 
cently, however,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  beginning  to  lengthen  a  number 
of  foreign  assignments  to  4  yeara 

The  bill  would  permit  memberg  of  the 


S.   455 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cr.^nston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  455  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  deduction  from  gross 
income  for  social  agency,  legal,  and  re- 
lated expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

8.    922 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Wil- 
liams) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
922,  the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act. 

S.    1307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1307,  a 
bill  to  provide  increased  employment 
opportimities  for  middle-aged  and  older 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1374,  a 
bill  to  exempt  from  taxation  certain 
property  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

S.    1379 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1379,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  establish  a  volunteers  in  the 
national  forests  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1435 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1435,  a  bill  to  ban  sports  from  closed  cir- 
cuit televisicHi. 

S.    1461 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1461,  the 
Truth  in  Advertising  Act  of  1971. 

S.    1470    AND    1471 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the 


Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ourney)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1470,  a 
bill  to  provide  an  incentive  plan  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Ready  Reserve;  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1471,  a 
bill  to  provide  an  annuity  for  the  de- 
pendents of  persons  who  perform  the 
service  required  imder  such  chapter  and 
die  before  being  granted  retirement  pay: 

S.    1483 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  following  Senators 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1483:  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Biu- 
mon,  Mr.  BROcac,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Eagu- 
ton.  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Gub- 
NEY,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  McGex, 
Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Mrr- 
calf,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Sy- 
mington, Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Yotrao. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill  to  further 
provide  for  the  farmer-owned  coopera- 
tive system  of  making  credit  available 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  and  their  co- 
operatives, for  rural  residences,  and  to 
associations  and  other  entities  upon 
which  farming  operations  are  dependent, 
to  provide  for  an  adequate  and  flexible 
flow  of  money  into  rural  areas,  and  to 
modernize  and  consolidate  existing  farm 
credit  law  to  meet  current  and  future  ru- 
ral credit  needs,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    1607 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1607,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  additional  acreage  diver- 
sion to  protect  the  environment  or  the 
local  economy  of  any  area  from  the  re- 
sults of  a  natural  disaster. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  59, 
a  joint  resolution  regarding  the  powers 
of  the  Congress  and  the  President  to 
commit  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  hostilities. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtJTIOK  80 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  80,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  con- 
vene in  1971  an  international  conference 
on  ocean  dumping. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)- Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.      ^^^^^^^^^ 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  103 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  DESIG- 
NATING INTERNATIONAL  WALK 
FOR  DEVELOPMENT  WEEKEND 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  liimself ,  Mr.  McGov- 
ern, Mr-  COOK,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Tun- 
NEY,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  submitted  a  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  103)  that  Saturday,  May 
the  8th,  and  Sunday,  May  the  9th,  of  this 
year  be  declared  International  Walk  for 
Development  Weekend,  which  reads  as 
follows,  and  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj- : 
S.  Res.  103 

Whereas,  the  continued  eidstence  of 
hunger,  malnutrition,  overpopulation,  unem- 
ployment and  Inadequate  housing  in  this 
country  cannot  be  Justified,  and; 

Whereas,  a  nation  that  produces  and  con- 
smnea  the  largest  share  of  the  world's  re- 
sources cannot  call  Itself  a  Just  nation  until 
an  equitable  global  distribution  of  resources 
IS  achieved,  and; 

Whereas,  Young  World  Development  of  the 
American  Freedom  from  Hunger  F\>undation 
believes  that  a  new  future  for  mankind  can 
be  achieved  when : 

We  can  assure  an  adequate  Income  for 
every  family  and  every  nation  thru  an  equi- 
taUe  distribution  of  work  opix>rtunlties  and 
world  trade,  and; 

We  can  feed  the  world's  population,  and; 

We  can  re-evaluate  our  foreign  commit- 
mentfl  and  reorder  our  domestic  priorities, 
and; 

We  can  come  to  live  at  ease  with — and  be 
emiched  by— our  own  and  the  world's  di- 
versity of  people  and  cultures,  and; 

We  can  harness  the  growth  of  the  world's 
population,  and; 

We  can  preserve  the  house  of  man :  earth 
and  its  environment,  and; 

A  moral  concern  that  stops  at  national 
bordws  is  no  longer  moral,  and; 

Whereas,  Young  World  Development  of  the 
American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation 
further  believes  that  these  concerns  are  far 
too  serious  to  be  left  to  the  sole  care  of 
governments  and  Institutions,  and  that  their 
solutions  wlU  be  found  only  when  there  is 
widespread  local  concern  for  human  develop- 
ment brought  about  by  thousands  of  Indi- 
viduals educated  In  the  Issues  that  affect 
the  future  of  man,  and; 

Whereas,  Young  World  Development  of  the 
American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation, 
through  Walks  for  Development  In  over  300 
cities  in  this  nation  on  May  8  and  9,  1971, 
U  working  to  gain  Individual  Involvement 
and  public  recognition  for  these  issues,  as 
well  as  raising  funds  to  support  development 
programs  In  this  country  and  around  the 
world,  and; 

Whereas,  the  young  people  who  Join  In 
the  Walks  for  Development  In  this  country 
on  May  8  and  9  of  this  year  will  be  Joined 
In  their  efforts  by  young  people  In  over  40 
countries  around  the  world  who  share  a 
commitment  to  a  new  future  for  the  world; 
Therefore,  be  it 

Beiolvei,  That  Saturday  May  the  8th  and 
Sunday  May  the  9th  of  this  year  be  declared 
International  Walk  for  Development  Week- 
end and.  be  it  further 

Rezolved,  That  the  week  of  May  9  through 
M»y  16  be  declared  Human  Development 
Week  In  the  United  States  of  America. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S6 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  55  proposed  by  Mr.  Cook 
and  others,  to  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  order  to  establish 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  received,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
to  lie  on  the  table. 


VETERANS  OP  VIETNAM 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  ECONOM- 
ICALLY DISTRESSED  AREAS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  begin  hearings  next  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  April  27  and  28,  on  S.  10.  to 
establish  a  national  policy  to  revitalize 
rural  and  other  economically  distressed 
areas.  The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  notice  of  hearings 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  is  &&  follows: 
Notice  of  Hearings 

Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  President,  notice  Is 
given  that  hearings  will  be  held  beglrmlng 
at  10:30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  May  5,  before  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  on  six  bills 
Introduced  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Eastland,  and  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  Internal  Security 
matters. 

These  bills  are,  respectively: 

S.  1499.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  offenses 
against  the  security  of  the  United  States; 

S.  1500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1601.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  18  and  28, 
United  States  Code,  with  resi)ect  to  proceed- 
ings before  committees  of  the  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1502.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938;  and 

S.  1504.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Internal 
security  of  the  United  States  Grovernment, 
and  for  other  purjKJses. 

The  hearings  will  continue  from  day  to  day 
as  the  convenience  of  the  Subcommittee  per- 
mits until  all  those  wishing  to  testify  have 
been  heard.  A  witness  may  desire  to  submit 
a  statement  on  any  one  or  more  of  these  six 
bills  at  the  time  of  his  appearance  before  the 
Subcommittee;  but  a  separate  record  with 
respect  to  the  testimony  on  each  bill  will  be 
maintained. 

All  those  desiring  to  testify  should  com- 
municate with  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Sub- 
committee at  Room  3234  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  attention  of  prospective  wit- 
nesses Is  called  to  the  Rule  of  the  Committee 
requiring  that  any  witness  desiring  to  read 
a  prepared  or  written  statement  should  file 
a  copy  of  such  statement  with  the  C?ounseI  or 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  twenty-four 
hours  In  advance  of  the  bearing  at  which 
the  statement  Is  to  be  presented. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reminded  that  during  the  past  week,  the 
Nation's  Capital  has  been  honored  by 
the  presence  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  I  am  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  that  organization.  I  have  for 
many  years  been  a  member  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution.  I  think  that 
both  these  organizations  perform  a  very 
useful  service  in  reminding  us  of  the 
great  struggle  that  was  involved  in  gain- 
ing the  political  independence  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  goals  cf  that  political  inde- 
pendence, which  were  certain  civil  lib- 
erties. 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  note  that 
one  of  the  points  that  was  made  by  those 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1776  was  as  follows: 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We 
have  Petitioned  for  Redress  In  the  most 
humble  terms:  Our  repeated  Petitions  have 
been  answered  only  by  repeated  Injury. 

This  complaint,  which  was  made  in 
1776,  became  the  subject  of  attention  at 
the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion and  became  a  part  of  the  first 
amendment — the  first  article  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  as  it  were — whereby  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and 
to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress 
of  grievance  is  guaranteed.  These  are — 
if  anything  are — basic  American  rights, 
rights  for  which  the  Revolution  itself 
was  fought. 

These  are  rights  which  I  think  are 
very  properly  being  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  attempt  of  the  veterans 
of  Vietnam  to  give  to  Congress  and  the 
other  branches  of  Government  their 
views  on  American  policy  in  Indochina. 
I  may  not  agree  with  everything  they 
have  to  say,  but  I  think  they  have  a 
right  to  say  it.  They  are  yoimg  men  who 
have  a  special  place  in  our  society  for 
the  contribution  they  have  made,  for 
the  military  honors  they  have  earned. 
I  honor  them  for  that.  I  think  that  they 
share  with  every  other  American  citizen 
the  right  of  petition  for  a  redress  of  their 
grievances. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  right  of  peti- 
tion, this  right  to  approach  Govern- 
ment— and  the  attitude  of  Government 
to  be  approachable — will  be  respected 
while  these  young  men  are  trying  to  ex- 
press the  concern  and  the  fear  and  the 
anxiety  they  feel  in  their  hearts  for  this 
coimtry.  for  which  they  have  fought  so 
well  and  so  honorably. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


INCLUSION  OF  ARKANSAS  IN 
RAILPAX  SYSTEM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
.Arkansas  General  Assembly  has  passed 
a  resolution,  subsequently  signed  by 
Gov.  Dale  Bumpers,  urging  the  inclusion 
of  Arkansas  in  the  network  of  passenger 
train  service  to  be  established  by  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion. 

This  resolution  is  indicative  of  the 
widespread  feeling  in  Arkansas  that  the 
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state  should  be  Included  In  the  Railpax 
system.  As  I  have  indicated  In  previous 
statements.  I  strongly  beUeve  that  each 
of  the  contlgfuous  48  States  should  be 
served  by  the  RaUpax  system,  and  I  am 
cosponsoring  legislation  (8.  lOlSp  with 
that  purpose.  , 

In  addition  to  Uie  resolution  ^y  the 
Arkansas  General  Assembly.  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  two  recent  editorials 
from  Arkansas  newspapers.  Afi  toe  Anc- 
ansas  Gazette  points  out: 

ArkanBaa,  in  plain  language,  got  a  faw  deal 
out  of  the  initial  routing  of  Ballpax,  Just  as 
other  states  and  many  sizable  olt^  were 
Ignored  or  slighted. 

I  think  it  should  be  recogiWd  that 
there  can  be  no  fair  test  of  profttabUity 
and  utilization  untU  the  people  are  pro- 
vided with  comfortable,  reUable.  ^d  effi- 
cient service.  : 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimolis  con- 
sent that  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
91  of  the  Arkansas  General  Assembly, 
along  with  editorial  from  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  and  the  Port  Smith  Southwest 
Times  Record  be  printed  in  Uie  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOUSB  COWCUIMNT  BsSOLTmON  RE^tTBOTmO 
TUB  AKKANSAS  CONOBKSMONAI,  Dif  BGATION 
To  VIOOBOTJ3LT   SUPPORT  AND  PR0»«0TB  THE 

Inclusion   or  Akkansas  in  TCTiRAiLPAx 

Whereas  the  National  Railroad  ^assengw 
CorporaUon  (KaUpax)  thlB  week  announced 
planT  for  a  network  of  paasenger  service 
crtsecrosslng  the  country;   and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  network  at  paf*^ 
Ker  service  announced  by  RaUpas  would  not 
mclude  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  th*  system; 

Whereas,  the  inclusion  of  the  State  ol 
Arkansas  in  the  RaUpax  system  would  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
the  State.^wpeclally  the  rural  areas  and 
would  help  reverse  the  trend  towand  greater 
urbanlzaUon  and  the  problem  aooompanylng 
the  development  of  congested  me»opoUtan 
areas;  and 

WhereM  the  Inclusion  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  In  the  RaUpax  system  would  l>e 
beneficial  not  only  to  the  cltlzenf  of  this 
State  but  would  also  ln^rove  the  overaU  po- 
tential of  the  system. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  ttoe  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  slxty-elgtith  Oen- 
oral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ark«n3as,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  hereby 
reepectf  uUy  urges  and  requesta  the  Arkansas 
Congressional  Delegation  to  vigorously  sup- 
port and  promote  the  Inclusion  of  Arkansas 
m  the  network  of  passenger  train  eervlce  to 
be  established  by  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corp<wat4on. 

Section  a.  Upon  adopUon  of  thte  Resolu- 
tion the  Secretary  of  State  shall  send  a  copy 
hereof  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Congressional  Delegation. 
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[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Aprt  7.  1971] 
A     "Nationai,"     System     WrtHOur 

ARKANSAS 

Each  time  we  take  another  lot>k  at  the 
intercity  route  map  for  the  Natl«>nal  RaU- 
K»d  Passenger  Corporation  (RaUpax)  the 
omission  of  any  route  through  Arkansas 
seems  more  outrageous  than  It  did  before. 

In  the  middle  of  the  country,  Arkansas  ap- 
pears on  the  map  as  a  blank,  the  bare  out- 
lines of  Ita  borders  being  Its  only  Wentiflable 
characteristics.  It  Is  a  lonely  splendor  shared 


by  only  two  other  states  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi—Wyoming and  South  Dakota^and  only 
three  east  of  the  MlaelBSlppl— New  Hamp- 
shire Vermont  and  Maine,  together  In  the 
northeast  oomer.  The  other  Ave  states  are 
indeed  relatively  Isolated  by  their  geographic 
position,  but  In  Arkansas's  case  the  ines- 
capable Indication  Is  that  palna  had  to  be 
taken  to  exclude  ms.  The  route  lines  form  a 
loop  around  Arkansas.  The  Chlcago-to-Hous- 
ton  route  sweeps  far  to  the  west  to  make  a 
loop  around  Arkansas. 

Arkansas,  In  plain  language,  got  a  raw 
deal  out  of  the  Initial  routing  of  Railpax. 
lust  as  other  states  and  many  sizable  cities 
were  Ignored  or  slighted.  After  May  1,  when 
Missouri  Pacific  Lines  drope  its  last  plUful 
one-car  dally  passenger  service  through  Lit- 
tle Rock,  the  passenger  train  wiU  be  foreign 
to  Arkansas. 

It  Is  appropriate  and  commendable  that 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbright  now  Is  trying 
to  do  something  about  the  situation  that 
Arkansas  and  other  states  and  cities  find 
themaelvee  facing,  and  we  would  recommend 
the  lasue  as  weU  to  all  others  In  Arkansas's 
congressional  delegation.  Senator  Pulbright 
has  joined  Senator  Frank  Church  of  Idaho, 
whose  state  was  barely  touched  on  the  Chl- 
cago-to-Seattle  route,  In  sponsoring  legis- 
lation that  would  require  Railpax  to  pro- 
vide intercity  raU  passenger  service  to  a  ma- 
jor population  area  In  each  of  the  48  con- 
tiguous states.  It  Is  certainly  reasonable  to 
expect  a  raU  system  that  Is  truly  "national" 
to  include  more  than  43  states.  A  similar  ex- 
pectation has  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Pulbright 
and  other  senators  who  are  not  pleased  with 
the  initial  route  plan  of  Railpax. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  accept  several  of 
the  arguments  Implicit  In  RaUpax's  initial 
routing  criteria  as  appropriate  jiistlflcaton 
for  omitting  or  slighting  less  populous  areas 
such  as  Arkansas.  Railpax,  for  example,  made 
Its  decisions  partly  on  "current  train  rider- 
ship  and  number  of  trains  per  week."  Ar- 
kansas raU  passengers  along  the  St.  Louis  to 
Texarkana  route,  especially,  have  been  dis- 
couraged In  almost  every  way  Imaginable 
from  riding  trains  for  several  years  now,  and, 
of  course,  they  have  responded  in  exaspera- 
tion by  using  other  means  of  transportation. 
At  the  time  RaUpax  was  making  Its  deci- 
sion, Uttle  Rock  was  served  by  one  north- 
bound and  one  southbound  train  a  day.  Rail 
passengers.  In  truth,  have  been  driven  away, 
and  It  is  simply  not  fair  to  Judge  the  need 
or  usefulness  of  a  Railpax  Une  through  Uttle 
Rock  on  rldershlp,  number  of  trams,  or  an- 
other of  the  criteria  used — "current  operat- 
ing costs  on  each  route." 

The  demand  for  the  kind  of  first  class  train 
service  that  RaUpax  proposes  to  provide,  we 
submit,  is  very  strong  Indeed,  at  least  on  the 
route  of  the  once  splendid  Texas  Eagles. 
Thoee  people  who  make  up  the  demand,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  willing  to  endure  In  re- 
cent years  what  has  come  to  be  almost  a 
hardship  to  ride  what  few  trains  are  left. 

There  are  other  reasons  as  weU  why  Ar- 
kansas ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  "national" 
passenger  railway  network  and  perhaps  they 
can  be  expressed  by  the  Interested  parties 
to  the  Congress.  Pulbright  and  six  other  sen- 
ators have  asked  Senator  Warren  Magnuson 
of  Washington,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  to  conduct  hearings  on 
legislation  to  extend  RaUpax.  It  may  afford 
an  appropriate  forum  for  Arkansas  to  assert 
Its  own  case  In  the  strongest  of  terms. 


[From   the   Fort   Smith    (Ark.)    Southwest 
Times  Record.  Apr.  7,  1971] 
"Railpax"  Sought  m  "Skipped"  States 
Senators  Pulbright  and  Church  have  begun 
an  effort  to  make  sure  aU  states  have  service 
in  the  new  Railpax  network.  Several  of  them, 
including  Arkansas,  were  left  out  entirely  In 
the  routes  recently  announced. 
The  proposed  move  woiUd  be  a  law  re- 


quiring that  raU  passenger  service  to  a  major 
population  center  be  provided  In  each  of  ths 
contiguous  48  states. 

To  us,  this  seems  reasonablo  11  the  n«w 
network  Is  to  serve  a  national  purpose  and 
contribute  to  the  general  development  of  iht 
country. 

In  Arkansas,  for  Instance,  the  nearest  pas- 
senger service  avaUable  would  be  at  M«»"iphl« 
on  the  one  side  of  the  state  and  Okiabonu 
City  on  the  other. 

That  doesn't  have  much  slgnlflcanoe  to 
Arkansas  people. 

In  the  original  outline  of  the  network, 
there  were  only  a  very  few  states  which  mn 
provided  no  service  at  all.  It  leemi  to 
us  some  minor  readjustments  should  be  able 
to  correct  that. 

And  the  corrections  should  be  made. 

The  new  bill  proposed  by  the  two  Sena- 
tors should  receive  wide  backing  in  the 
Congress. 

BEYOND  VIETTNAM:  AN  ADDRESS 
BY  SECRETARY  LAIRD 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
major  speech  before  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  in  New 
York  yesterday.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  presented  an  important  statement 
concerning  oxtr  national  security  require- 
ments. 

I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Secretary  Laird's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Beyond  Vietnam 

(An   address  by   the   Honorable  MeWn  E. 
Laird,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  before  the 
American   Newspaper  Publishers  Aaaocla- 
tlon.  New  York  City,  AprU  21,  1971) 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  and  to  ductus 
with  Its  members,  the  serious  national  secu- 
rity problems  we  face. 

This  is,  in  my  view,  a  particularly  timely 
meeting.  I  would  not  want  to  miss  thli 
chance  to  comment  briefly  on  a  matter  which 
is  of  great  mutual  concern  to  the  ANPA  and 
to  the  Department  and  your  profession. 

As  we  look  beyond  Vietnam  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  years  ahead,  rarely  before  In  our 
history  have  we  needed  a  closer  understand- 
ing among  those  who  believe  In  a  strong  de- 
fense and  a  strong  free  press. 

A  strong,  free  country  and  a  strong,  free 
press  go  hand-ln-hand.  You  and  I  share  » 
obligation— and  a  unique  opportunity— to 
preserve  and  strengthen  both  of  thoee  great 
national  Imperatives. 

What  we  need  is  not  to  shout  at  one  an- 
other. Rather,  we  need  to  sit  down  and  tali 
over  together  the  problems  of  national  secu- 
rity news  coverage  which  have  arisen  in  Oe 
past  decade  or  so.  It  is  time  for  Improved 
professional  contacts— contacts  that  candidly 
recognize  past  mistakes  and  seek  future  un- 
derstanding. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity,  as  you  are  gn- 
mg  me  here  today,  to  discuss  openly  with  you 
some  of  our  crucial  national  security  proD- 
lems.  The  President's  goal  of  a  generation  « 
peace  through  partnership,  strength  ma 
meaningful  negotiations  Is  a  worthy  go»l-y»' 
national  security  programs  are  Unked  to  uw 

In  this  month  of  AprU.  1971. 1  am  able  to 
report  that  U.S.  objectives  In  Vietnam  «• 
rapidly  being  achieved  and  that  ^5- m^»7 
involvement  In  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  v 
coming  to  an  end. 

Successful  negotiations  In  Paris  remain  tw 
quickest  way  to  resolve  the  Southeast  jum 
confUct.    But   Vietnamlzatlon   Is  conslstem 
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ortth  the  goal  of  self-determination,  should 
SrlB  continue  to  produce  no  meaningful  re- 
fits Vietnamlzatlon  will  bring  about  termi- 
nation ot  American  Involvement  upon 
^iutlon  of  the  Prisoner  of  War  Issue.  In  my 
^^ent,  Vietnamlzatlon  wUl  continue  to 


The  fiscal  reality  Involves  not  only  the 
heavy  pressure  In  Congress  for  reduced  de- 
fense spending  but  the  upward  pressures  of 
inflation  on  the  cost  of  everything  we  need 
to  buy  to  maintain  adequate  mUltary  forces. 

The   manpower   reality   Is    not   yet   fully 


succeed  The  problems  that  do  remain  are  not  understood.  People  constitute  the  single  big- 
mlna  to  thwart  the  policy  of  United  States  gest  cost  In  the  defense  budget.  Pay  and  re- 
^thdrawal  as  announced  by  our  Com-  lated  costs  In  FY  1973  wUl  claim  some  S2 
mander-in-Chief .  per  cent  of  the  total  defense  budget  based  on 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  the  American  the  pay  increases  we  have  recommended.  It 
oeople  to  think  about  America's  role  In  wlU  cost  us  almost  $18  bUUon  more  than  It 
pTOTiotlng  peace  and  security  after  Vietnam,     did  in  1964  for  133,000  fewer  people.  And  in 

In  19W,  when  the  Nixon  Administration  as-  the  next  year  or  two,  manpower  costs  will 
sTuned  office,  it  8C«ned  to  me  that  we  had  to 
shift  public  debate  and  discussion  from  "Why 
Vietnam'  to  "Why  Vietnamlzatlon."  It 
geemed  to  me  profitless  to  continue  an  argu- 
ment about  decisions  made  In  earUer  years 
that  had  committed  American  forces  to  com- 
bat m  South  Vietnam.  What  we  needed  to  do 
at  that  Ume  was  shift  the  focus  from  what 
led  to  Increasing  levels  of  American  troops  In 
Vietnam  to  what  was  needed  and  what  we 
were  doing  to  reduce  American  troop  levels 
and  terminate  our  Involvement. 

It  Is  time  now  to  shift  the  debate  from 
•Why  Vietnamlzatlon"  to  "Beyond  Viet- 
nam." It  is  time  to  discuss  the  Strategy  of 
KeaUstlc  Deterrence  which  we  have  formu- 
lated to  help  achieve  the  goal  of  a  generation 
of  peace. 

The  changed  conditions  in  the  world  today 
and  the  demands  of  world  realities  caUed  for 
a  new  foreign  policy,  a  new  national  secu- 
rity strategy  and  a  different  approach  and  at- 
titude toward  American  Involvement  la  the 
affairs  of  the  world. 

The  President  has  provided  the  new  foreign 
policy  and  the  new  approach  that  emphasize 
realistic  Involvement  and  vigorous  negotia- 
tion whUe  maintaining  adequate  strength. 
And  we  have  formulated  a  new  defense  strat- 
egy that  supports  the  foreign  policy  goal  and 
approach  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 

In  the  1950'8.  you  wUl  recaU,  we  had  a  de- 
fense strate^  that  was  widely  described  as  a 
strategy  of  massive  retaliation.  It  was  a 
credible  or  realistic  strategy  for  that  decade 
because  we  had  an  overwhelming  strategic 
nuclear  superiority. 

In  the  1960'B,  massive  retaliation  gave  way 
to  a  strategy  that  became  known  as  assured 
destruction  and  flexible  response.  This  also 
vas  realistic  from  the  standpoint  of  deterring 
nuclear  war.  In  the  early  sixties,  for  example. 
President  Kennedy  was  able  to  take  the  stand 
he  did  In  the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis  to  a  large 
extent  because  we  stlU  maintained  a  four  or 
five  to  one  nuclear  superiority.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  the  strategy  of  flexible  response 
did  not  prevent  us  from  becoming  Involved  in 
the  longest  conflict  Ln  our  history. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  challenge  of  the 
1»70'8.  We  need  a  strategy  for  the  1970'8  that 
can  effectively  deter  not  only  nuclear  war  but 
aU  levels  of  armed  conflict.  It  was  that  need 
coupled  with  an  awareness  of  the  realities 
we  face  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  what  we 
«U  the  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence. 

We  call  it  realistic  because  It  Is  designed 
to  take  account  of  the  major  reaUties  facing 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world  In  these 
difficult  times.  It  recognizes  that  there  can- 
not be  any  Instant  solutions  to  the  problems 
that  simultaneously  confront  us.  And  It  un- 


be  claiming  close  to  60«  out  of  every  de- 
fense dollar  as  contrasted  to  the  ^i  it 
claimed  from  the  1964  defense  doUar. 

TTie  political  reality  severely  complicates 
the  other  three : 

Whether  you  look  at  It  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  political  and  psychological  effects  of 
Soviet  policy  and  growing  presence  around 
the  world,  such  as  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Middle  East; 

Whether  you  look  at  It  from  the  standpoint 
of  political  pressures  from  our  allies  to  main- 
tain forward  deployed  U.S.  forces; 

Whether  you  look  at  It  from  the  standpoint 
of  Congressional  pressure  to  reduce  those 
forces;  or 

Whether  you  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  gaining  broad  political  support  here  at 
home  for  doing  all  the  things  we  have  to 
do  to  assure  our  nationai  security  Interests 
while  continuing  to  reorder  our  national 
priorities. 

The  most  pressing  reality  remains  the  stra- 
tegic reaUty.  The  most  essential  requirement 
in  terms  of  national  survival  remains  as- 
suring the  adequacy  of  our  strategic  deter- 
rent. 

One  year  ago  yesterday,  I  spoke  to  the  An- 
nual Luncheon  of  the  Associated  Press  here 
in  this  room.  The  thrust  of  my  remarks  was 
the  deep  concern  I  felt  that  by  the  mld- 
I970's  the  United  States  cotUd  find  Itself  In 
a   second-rate  strategic   position. 

I  regret  to  report  today  that  nothing  has 
happened  In  the  Intervening  twelve  months 
to  lessen  that  concern.  Quite  the  opposite  Is 
true. 

In  December  and  January,  It  began  to  look 
eis  if  the  Soviet  Union  was  slowing  Its  rapid 
rate  of  ICBM  deployments  after  having 
reached  a  level  of  land-based  ICBM's  that 
gave  them  approximately  400  more  than  the 
1054  possessed  by  the  United  States.  The 
situation  began  to  change  In  February  and 
March,  as  we  reported  publicly.  More  recent 
evidence  conflrms  the  sobering  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  Involved  in  a  new — and  ap- 
parently extensive — ICBM  construction  pro- 
gram. This  new  ICBM  construction  effort, 
coupled  with  additional  momentum  in  the 
strategic  defensive  Mea — all  clearly  planned 
months  ago — must  be  of  major  concern. 
Moreover,  while  we  have  an  advantage  In 
submarine-based  missiles  today  the  USSR  Is 
rapidly  closing  that  gap  with  an  energetic 
construction  program  that  continues. 

Last  year,  I  indicated  that  we  could  poet- 
pone  some  hard  decisions  In  the  FY  1971 
transitional  budget  to  g^lve  SALT  every 
chance  of  success.  We  were  forced  to  face 
some  of  those  decisions  In  the  FY  1973 
budget  on  which  I  reported  to  Congress  last 


actions.  I  would  have  no  choice  but  to  recom- 
mend these  actions — over  and  above  what  has 
been  presented  to  Congress  in  the  FY  73 
budget — in  order  to  preserve  the  sufficiency 
of  our  strategic  forces.  We  would  much  prefer 
success  in  SALT. 

I  felt  last  year  and  I  feel  now  that  the 
people  of  America  perhaps  may  be  willing  to 
settle  for  a  situation  oif  so-called  strategic 
nuclear  parity.  But  under  no  drcumstances, 
in  my  view,  would  the  American  pec^le  be 
wllUng  to  settle  few  inferiority. 

I  can  assure  you  of  one  thing:  so  long  as  I 
am  Secretary  of  Defense — and  no  matter  the 
criticism  It  may  evoke — I  wlU  never  refrain 
from  recommending  programs  which  1  believe 
are  essential  to  the  survival  of  our  natlcm 
and  the  safety  of  our  people. 

My  job  is  to  provide  the  capabUltles  neces- 
sary to  prevent  war,  and  that  Is  what  we  are 
seeking  to  do  under  the  Strategy  of  Realistic 
Deterrence.  But  while  we  can  never  neglect 
the  essentials  of  strategic  siifnclency,  we  have 
tried  to  fashion  a  strategy  that  will  lead  to 
the  effective  deterrence,  of  all  war.  not  just 
nuclear  war. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  aU  forms  of  war.  If 
we  are  to  restore  and  preserve  peace.  If  we 
are  to  make  possible  a  world  in  which  there 
can  be  expanding  freedom,  we  must  maintain 
adequate  U.S.  strength  and  help  improve  the 
strength  of  otir  friends  and  allies.  That  la 
what  the  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence  Is 
aU  about. 

In  Its  simplest  formulation,  ReaUstlc  De- 
terrence Is  the  strategy  we  have  designed  to 
carry  out  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  It  is  based  on 
the  three  principles  of  partnership,  strength, 
and  willingness  to  negotiate.  It  seeks  to  steer 
a  prudent  middle  course  between  the  poUcy 
extremes  of  world  policeman  and  a  new  Iso- 
lationism. It  does  this  by  providing  the  means 
for  effective  development  and  use  of  the 
military  resources  of  peace-seeking  nations 
to  deter  conflict  at  all  levels.  Except  In  the 
field  of  nuclear  wei^mnry,  it  calls  on  other 
nations  to  do  more  to  provide  for  their  own 
defense — particularly  by  furnishing  man- 
power. It  seeks  to  foster  greater  readiness  on 
the  part  of  other  nations,  IndivlduaUy  and 
In  regional  cooperation,  to  Increase  their 
abUlty  to  defend  themselves.  It  offers  U.S. 
assistance — eoonotnic  and  military — and  U.S. 
support  to  such  nations  where  our  Interests 
are  Involved.  The  partnership  It  proposes 
means  that  other  nations  must  do  for  them- 
selves some  of  the  things  we  have  been  doing 
for  them.  One  of  Its  major  goals  Is  to  prevent 
American  Involvement  in  future  Vletnams. 

Realistic  Deterrence  means  a  smcUler  mili- 
tary force  for  the  United  States,  but  one 
which  Is  more  combat-ready  than  It  has  been 
In  peacetime  In  the  past.  It  means  modern- 
ized equipment.  It  means  a  vigorous  Research 
and  Development  program  to  assure  our  con- 
tinued technological  leadership.  It  means 
strengthening  the  National  Ouard  and  Re- 
serves and  reducing  reliance  on  the  draft. 

In  our  FY  1973  budget,  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  Implementing  the  President  Strat- 
egy for  Peace  by  completing  the  transition 
from  a  military  force  of  3.5  million  men  and 
women  Involved  In  war — largely  draftees  or 
draft-Induced  volunteers — to  a  truly  volun- 
teer force  of  at  least  one  million  fewer  men 
and  women  who  will  be  engaged  In  preventing 


derscores  the  fact  that  the  United  States  by     month.  We  felt,  in  the  light  of  the  continuing     war.  We  have  established  the  goal  of  zero 


Itself  cannot  provide  realistic  deterrence  on  a 
global  scale. 

TTje  four  basic  realities  which  led  to  the 
uew  strategy  are:  a  strategic  reality;  a  fiscal 
fwllty;  a  manpower  reaUty,  and  a  poUtlcal 
wallty. 


draft  calls  by  July  1,  1973. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  frank.  Successful  Im- 
plementation of  the  Strategy  of  Realistic 
Deterrence  Is  the  most  difficult  and  chal- 
lenging national  security  effort  we  have  ever 
undertaken  In  this  country.  It  must  be  ac- 


Soviet  momentvmi,  as  It  was  assessed  late  last 

year,  that  prudence  dictated  accelerated  fte- 

velopment  of  a  new  strategic  bomber,  the 

B-1,  and  a  new  undersea-launched  strategic 

missile  system,  the  ULMS.  We  are  proceeding 

at  the  optimum  development  rate  consistent      — j. 

th  ''™'*£'<c  reality  includes  most  notably  with  sound  management,  but,  of  course,  no  compUshed  In  an  environment  of  strategic 
the  tremendous  growth  In  Soviet  mUltary  procurement  decisions  have  yet  been  made.  nuclear  parity — a  reality  that  leaves  Uttle 
I'n^h^^  ^°™  *  position  of  clear  Inferiority  We  sincerely  hope  for  convincing  progress  margin  for  error  and  no  room  for  feUlure.  It 
t3*  ^^'■'y  1960'8  to  near  parity  today.  It  In  SALT.  But  falling  such  progress  I  must  m\ist  be  accomplished  in  a  period  of  vigorous 
»iw  includes  an  emerging  nuclear  capa-  tell  you  today  that  the  renewed  Soviet  stra-  Soviet  military  expansion  at  sea,  on  the 
chirf."''  ****  ^**'^  **'  **"*  P®<*Pl^  BepubUc  of     teglc  weapons  momenttun  may  confront  us     land.  In  the  air  and  In  space.  Nor  can  we 

with  the  need  for  additional  offsetting  U.8.     ignore   their  expanding   military  assistance 


China. 
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to  deploy  Soviet  troops  and  equipment  li  i  oth- 
er countries. 

What  Is  required  Is  the  maximum  u  Ulza- 
tlon  of  all  Free  World  resources  Xor  leter- 
rence — not  just  those,  nor  primarily  tl  lose — 
that  the  U.S.  can  provide.  That  Is  why  in 
Asia,  we  are  stressing  a  greater  manpower 
contribution  on  the  part  of  our  frlencs  and 
allies.  That  Is  why  In  NATO,  a  new  spjlt  of 
burdensharlng  has  evolved. 

But  that  Is  also  why  It  Is  so  Imports  at  for 
us  In  the  Department  of  Defense  to  ha?e  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  members  of  the  press. 
For  It  la  through  the  press  that  we  must 
seek  the  understanding  and  support  )f  the 
American  people.  Without  that  suppox  t.  and 
full  understanding,  the  goal  of  a  lasting 
peace — so  elusive  to  so  many  generatio^  be- 
fore us — will  have  no  chance  for  success. 

At  the  beginning  of  these  remarks,  I  em- 
phasized how  Important  It  Is  for  all  of  us 
to  l>egln  looking  beyond  Vietnam.  It  Imlght 
be  appropriate,  therefore,  to  close  by  falling 
to  your  attention  Important  forthdomlng 
talks  in  NATO.  I 

As  we  look  ahead,  to  the  long-ranfe  na- 
tional security  requirements  of  our  hatlon 
and  the  rest  of  the  Free  World,  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Defense  Ministers  In  NAT<)  next 
month  may  be  the  Alliance's  most  significant 
substantive  discussion  In  at  least  a  4ecade. 
At  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group  session  In 
the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany  an^  then 
Immediately  afterwards  at  the  session] of  the 
Defense  Ministers  In  Brussels.  I  will  cojatlnue 
the  new  level  of  consultations  wlqh  our 
NATO  Allies  which  President  Nixon  Initiated 
shortly  after  he  assumed  office.  | 

These  meetings  will  give  me  an  op^wrtu- 
nlty,  both  In  the  formal  sessions  and  |  In  my 
private  meetings  with  my  colleagues,  i  to  ex- 
plain in  fuU  detaU  the  new  United  Istates 
National  Socurtty  Strategy  of  Realistic  De- 
terrence. ] 

I  will  speak  to  my  fellow  Ministers  igalnst 
a  background  of  two  decades  in  whlfch  the 
partnership,  strength  and  willingness  to 
negotiate  among  NATO  members  ha»e  pro- 
vided peace  and  stability  for  that  Aillance. 
I  will  bring  them  up  to  date  on  thej  threat 
assessment  as  we  see  it  today,  andi  I  will 
want  to  hear  from  them  their  view  j  of  the 
momentum  of  Soviet  activities,  such  las  the 
stepped-up  naval  operations  In  the  \^edlter- 
ranean.  and  the  provision  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  sophifltlcated  new  weapons  i  In  the 
Middle  East.  I 

I  think  it  Is  clear  that  we  are  pist  the 
day  when  the  United  States  could  or  should 
discuss  defense  problems  with  our(  NATO 
allies  or  anyone  else  with  a  "big  brother 
knows  best"  attitude.  Not  only  are  we  try- 
ing to  face  the  realities  that  requife  ade- 
quate free  world  strength,  we  are  ieeklng 
conscientiously  and  systematically  Ijo  con- 
duct our  relations  to  fxilfiU  our  respo^ibill- 
ties  on  a  f\ill  partnership  basis.  > 

We  are  not  going  to  preach  platlttides  to 
OUT  own  people  or  to  oxir  allies  and  frlfends  as 
we  seek  to  Implement  the  Strategy  df  Real- 
istic Deterrence.  We  ask  only  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  realities  we  face  and  4he  de- 
termination to  meet  them  together  in  la  time- 
ly and  effective  manner.  In  that  ^ay.  we 
can  achieve  our  goal  of  peace. 


NATIONAL    SCIENCE    FOUNDATION 
ANTITRUST  STUDY  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  no  category  of  Jaws  of 
the  United  States  which  regularly  and 
daily  produce  more  unhappiness  Ijo  both 
those  who  are  subject  to  the  lajw  and 
those  who  enforce  the  law  than  oi^r  anti- 
trust laws.  It  is  an  accepted  fa«t  that 
the  statutes  in  this  area  are,  getierally 
speaking,  not  based  upon  the  sort  of  eco- 


nomic evidence  on  which  they  should  be 
based.  Indeed,  I  am  informed  that  the 
sort  of  economic  evidence  on  which  sound 
workable  antitrust  laws  should  be  based 
is  not  even  available. 

Antitrust  laws  which  would  promote  a 
proper  relation  between  Government  and 
business  with  regard  to  competitive  prac- 
tices and  accumulation  of  competitive 
power  should  be  assembled,  and  they 
should  be  assembled  by  an  impartial  or- 
ganization with  the  expertise  to  give  us 
proper  bases  for  formulation  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  field.  At  the  present  time, 
lawyers  and  judges  are  making  antitrust 
laws  without  the  benefit  of  such  facts. 
A  fresh  idea  as  to  how  to  obtain  this  in- 
formation has  been  advanced  by  Mr. 
Allen  C.  Holmes,  a  district  attorney,  in  a 
recent  address  in  New  York.  He  urges 
that  the  impartial  National  Science 
Foundation  support  comprehensive  stu- 
dies designed  to  develop  economic  theory 
under  which  we  could  fix  acceptable 
standards  and  determine  the  economic 
facts  at  any  given  time. 

I  commend  Mr.  Holmes  for  his  proposal 
and  suggest  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  everyone  concerned 
with  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
underlying  our  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Holmes'  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Validatujo  Economic  E^ttdenc* 
economic  d.ata  and  evtoence  op  competli'lon 
(By  Allen  C.  Holmes) 
Last  summer  when  Betty  Bock  asked  me  to 
address  myself  to  the  subject  of  validating 
economic  data  jmd  evidence  in  the  context  of 
antitrust  litigation,  I  responded  with  mixed 
emotions.  It  is  an  area  In  which  I  am  deeply 
mtereeted— although  I  hasten  to  disclaim 
any  expertise  as  an  economist — ^but  the  anti- 
trust decisions  In  the  last  decade  make  me 
feel  as  lonely  as  a  Chinese  astronaut.  At- 
tention to  the  facts  of  our  present  economy 
and  to  the  development  of  emplrlcaUy  de- 
rived econranlc  principles  has  become  passe. 
I  recenUy  heard  a  story  that  aptly  Ulustrates 
the  point.  It  seems  that  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  a  r&pldly  growing  conglomerate— If 
there  are  any  today— decided  to  employ  a 
new  firm  of  auditors.  It  took  him  a  half 
day  to  interview  eight  of  the  leading  ac- 
counting firms  In  the  country  and  make  his 
choice.  When  asked  how  he  was  able  to  act 
80  swiftly  he  explained  that  he  needed  to  ask 
only  one  question  of  most  of  them.  How 
much  Is  2  +  2?  Each  of  the  first  seven  said 
4.  The  last  said  that  it  virasn't  really  sure  and 
then  asked  "what  do  you  have  In  mind?"  I 
see  you  get  the  point. 

Too  often  major  antitrust  cases  of  great 
significance  have  been  tried  and  ultimately 
decided  without  any  reel  attempt  to  apply 
soundly  developed  economic  theory  to  the 
particular  facts  of  the  case.  Too  often  each 
side  produces  a  mass  of  statistical  and  other 
data,  attacks  the  meanlngfulness  of  the  data 
produced  by  the  other  side  and  then  calls 
an  appropriately-qualified  expert  who.  with- 
out reference  to  any  empirical  studies, 
holds  forth  at  length  as  to  the  significance 
of  the  data  submitted  to  him.  usually  In  the 
form  of  a  hypothetlccU  question.  On  appeal 
It  Is  customary  to  seek  to  discredit,  or  dem- 
onstrate the  Irrelevancy  of  the  testimony 
of  the  other  party's  expert,  by  reference  to 
hoary  studies  of  past  economic  systems  which 
have  become  enshrined  in  our  economic  lit- 


erature by  virtue  of  the  constant  reference 
to  them  by  prior  courts  and  official  reports  of 
various  sorts. 

Obviously,  this  Is  hardly  the  way  to  bring 
about  a  wise  resolution  of  the  complex  con- 
troversies regardmg  economic  policy  reflected 
In  much  of  our  present  antitrust  litigation. 

In  considering  this  problem  it  might  be 
helpfvU  to  draw  at  the  outset  a  basic  dis- 
tinction between  at  least  two  areas  of  eco- 
nomic analysis  required  for  the  prc^r  dis- 
position of  antitrust  oases.  Logically,  the  first 
Is  analysis  and  validation  of  economic  theory 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  establish  the  eco- 
nomic standards  against  which  structure  and 
conduct  are  to  be  tested.  The  second  Involves 
the  analysis  and  validation  of  the  specific 
economic  facts  of  a  given  case  In  relation 
to  these  standards.  The  courts  have  tradi- 
tionally attempted  the  latter.  Unfortimately 
they  have  either  failed  to  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  the  former  or  have  engaged  In  ques- 
tionable Judicial  abnegation. 

The  consequence  Is  that  there  Is  now  a 
widespread  recognition  that  the  trial  of  com- 
plex antitrust  cases  involving  significant 
economic  issues  has  become  a  charade.  In 
many  Instances  the  parties  engage  In  elabo- 
rate discovery  programs  consuming  months 
ujwn  months  of  time  in  order  to  secure  tra- 
ditional standards  of  proof.  Once  this  has 
been  done  we  then  see  courts  being  urged  to 
abandon  virtually  all  evidentiary  standards 
In  selecting  and  evaluating  the  economic 
data.  Obviously  careful  proof  of  basic  eco- 
nomic data  Is  a  meaningless  step  If  the  eco- 
nomic theory  which  Is  applied  to  It  Is  with- 
out validity. 

The  willingfnesa  of  courts  to  accede  to  such 
urging  Is,  no  doubt,  premised  In  part  at  least 
upon  the  practical  limitations  of  the  Judicial 
process  Itself.  While  courts  are  equipped  to 
deal  with  a  substantial  volume  of  raw  eco- 
nomic data  relating  to  the  particular  facts  of 
the  case  before  It,  they  obviously  are  not  able 
to  conduct  empirical  studies  from  which 
meaningful  economic  theory  may  be  inferred. 
Thus,  once  the  battle  of  experts  has  run  Its 
course,  the  courts  have  no  alternative  but  to 
turn  to  the  available  secondary  economic  au- 
thority. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  available  and 
superficially  prestigious  "economic"  author- 
ity has  no  foundation  in  empirical  data.  An 
apt  example  of  such  authority  Is  the  report 
of  the  White  House  Task  Force  on  Antitrust 
Policy,  released  in  1969  (the  so-called  Neal 
Report) .»  In  explaining  Its  preoccupation 
with  concentration.  It  states: 

"In  general  It  may  be  said  that  the  smaller 
the  number  of  firms  In  any  industry— at 
least  where  the  number  Is  very  small  or 
where  a  very  small  ntmiber  is  responsible  for 
the  overwhelming  share  of  the  Industry'B 
output — the  greater  the  likelihood  that  the 
behavior  of  the  Industry  will  depart  from 
the  competitive  norm."' 

The  Report  cites  no  data,  no  studies,  or 
other  material  which  lawyers  would  regard 
as  probative  evidence  to  Justify  these  prop- 
ositions of  economic  theory.  It  merely  ob- 
serves that  "these  propositions  have  found 
general  acceptance  in  economic  literature  In 
the  past  25  to  30  years.'"  It  concludes  by 
recommending  specific  and  drastic  leglsla- 
latlon  designed  to  result  In  the  restructuring 
of  Industries  having  annual  sales  of  at  least 
$500,000,000  in  which  four,  or  fewer,  flmtf 
control  70%  or  more  of  the  market. 

One  Is  immediately  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  elaborate  legislative  scheme  has  been 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  gllbbly-statea 
economic  proposition,  the  validity  of  whlcn 
Is  never  examined.  This  should  perhaps  not 
be  surprising,  for  as  I  have  Just  noted  It  » 
precisely  this  approach  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully urged  upon  our  courts  In  recent 
vears. 
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This  same  Issue  was  recently  re-examined 
by  a  task  force  s^polnted  by  the  preeent  ad- 
ninUtratlon  prior  to  Its  taking  office  and  the 
results  of  this  examination  have  been  pub- 
Usbed  in  the  so-called  Stlgner  Report.*  WhUe 
the  Stlgler  Report  rejects  the  Idea  that  struc- 
ture Is  dispositive  as  to  the  Issue  of  antitrust 
vlolfttlon  and  calls  for  examination  of  specific 
conduct.  It  suffers  from  the  same  defect  as 
the  Neai  Report.  Like  the  Neal  Report,  It 
aocepts  the  assumption  that  concentration 
]»  inconsistent  with  competition  The  line  is 
drawn  somewhat  differently,  but  apparently 
just  as  arbitrarily;  the  Stlgler  Report  assumes 
that  five  to  ten  equal -sized  firms  constitute 
a  sufficient  number  of  firms  to  permit  free 
oompetltlon.  Unlike  the  Neal  Report,  the 
Stlgler  Report  does  not  advocate  deconcen- 
tratlon.  Rather  It  caUs  for  a  change  In  the 
law  by  suggesting  that  in  the  "highly 
oligopolistic  industries"  noncompetitive 
pricing,  without  more,  ought  to  be  "a  clear 
basis  for  proceeding  against  the  leading 
firms  under  Section  1.  Collusion  that  can  be 
Incontrovertlbly  inferred  from  behavior  .  .  . 
should  not  bring  immunity  from  the  Sher- 
man Act.  .  .  ."'  Like  the  Neal  Report,  the 
Stlgler  Report  reconmiends  sweeping  "re- 
forms" without  any  attempt  to  explain  the 
concept  of  "noncompetitive  pricing"  or  pro- 
vide any  statistical  basis  for  demonstrating 
Its  presence. 

The  FTC  staff  report  on  corporate  mergers 
(the  so-called  Meuller  Report)  differs  from 
the  Neal  and  Stlgler  Reports  In  that  It  pur- 
ports to  be  an  Impartial  study  of  the  signifi- 
cance and  character  of  certain  economic  phe- 
nomena, for  example,  reciprocity,  cross  sub- 
sidizing, predatory  competition,  and  inter- 
dependence and  mutual  forbearance,  all  of 
which  are  asserted  to  be  antl-competltlve  in 
nature.'  The  report  contains  some  sixty  tables 
which  ostensibly  constitute  authority  for 
the  economic  proposals  set  forth  in  it.  Un- 
fortunately, as  one  outstanding  economist 
has  recently  noted,  few  of  the  tables  can  be 
duplicated  even  In  part  and  nearly  all  list 
as  their  source  of  Information  the  Bureau 
of  Economics  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunis- 
alon.'  Study  of  the  report  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  to  the  extent  that  the  authors 
have  attempted  to  substantiate  their  eco- 
nomic propositions,  their  attempts  have  re- 
sulted In  failure. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  unfair  to  Ignore 
the  fact  that  court*  have  sought  to  rely  ur>on 
studies  that  are  much  more  effective  efforts 
to  develop  economic  principles  relevant  to 
the  disposition  of  economic  Issues  In  anti- 
trust litigation.  Unfortunately,  these  studies 
have  certain  common  characteristics  that 
throw  serious  doubt  upon  the  propriety  of 
a  court's  reliance  upon  them.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  studies  which  were  made  twenty  to 
forty  years  ago  and  Include  those  of  Berle 
and  Means,  Burns,  Bain  and  several  others. 
All  of  these  studies  were  made  with  respect 
to  an  economic  and  business  world  vastly 
different  from  that  of  today.  Further,  they 
lack  persuasiveness  were  we  to  assume  that 
they  are  relevant  to  the  present  situation. 

For  the  purposes  of  example  only  1  v/ould 
call  attention  to  the  studies  concerning  con- 
centration undertaken  by  Professor  Baln.» 
Professor  Bain  studied  the  relationship  be- 
tween eight  firm  concentration  ratios  In  42 
industries  as  determined  in  1935  and  the 
weighted  average  accounting  rates  of  return 
on  book  net  worth  in  three  or  more  com- 
panies in  each  such  Indtistry  over  the  years 
1936  through  1940.  For  reasons  that  we  may 
accept  as  valid  he  did  not  use  concentration 
ratios  in  the  other  298  industries  for  which 
concentration  ratios  were  calculated.  His  con- 
clusion was  that  there  was  an  affirmative  re- 
lationship between  profit  margins  and  the 
aegree  of  concentration  in  those  Industries 
Which  he  studied,  but  he  noted  a  series  of 
Mgnlflcant  reservations  concerning  the  slg- 
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nlficance  of  his  data  which  I  need  not  go 
into  here  but  which  I  can  properly  say  have 
been  completely  Ignored  in  the  use  of  his 
studies  by  those  who  have  foUowed  him. 

Were  we  to  concede  that  the  study  had 
validity  when  made  It  Is  hardly  to  be  as- 
sumed that  the  equilibrium  condition  which 
he  sought  to  observe  would  continue  to  exist 
many  years  later  after  three  wars,  numerous 
recessions,  periods  of  unprecedented  domes- 
tic inflation  and  technological  advances  not 
even  dreamed  of  In  the  1930'8.  Certainly  as 
one  thoughtful  economist  has  recently 
pointed  out,  the  evidence  offered  by  Bcdn  Is 
neither  strong  enough  in  its  origjlnal  form 
nor  sufficiently  supported  by  later  evidence 
generated  by  the  passing  of  time  to  underpin 
the  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn  from 
It  by  the  courts." 

Unfortunately,  effective  comprehensive 
empirical  research  In  areas  such  as  this  has 
not  been  undertaken  in  recent  years.  To  be 
sure  some  more  recent  studies  have  been 
undertaken,  but  none  of  the  scope  of  the 
Bain  study.  And  even  the  most  recent  studies 
rely  on  data  from  the  1950's." 

One  other  aspect  of  the  distressing  state 
of  the  economic  art  Insofar  as  it  relates  to 
the  determination  of  antitrust  Issues  ahotild 
be  noted.  Many  economic  studies  are  based 
to  a  large  degree  upon  data  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  organized  in  ac- 
cordance vrtth  their  Standard  Industrial  Clas- 
sifications. Before  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  these  statistics  the  categories  must  be 
scrutinized  to  determine  whether  they  re- 
flect economic  reality  and  the  information 
(gathering  process  Itself  must  be  validated. 
As  many  of  us  know,  the  Information  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  Is  some- 
times fragmentary  and  the  classification  of 
Individual  plant  information  frequently  Is 
made  on  the  basis  of  historical  precedent 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  directions 
provided  by  the  Bureau. 

Faced  with  this  bleak  situation  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  courts,  especially  the 
Supreme  Court,  have  begun  to  postulate  du- 
bious economic  principles  and  make  sweep- 
ing economic  determinations  on  the  basis 
of  economic  concepts  that  have  not  been 
empirically  demonstrated.  Moreover.  Judi- 
cial restatement  of  dubious  economic  prop- 
ositions has  become  the  proof  of  their  va- 
lidity. While  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
Supreme  Court  cases  may  or  may  not  be 
economically  Justifiable  this  methodology 
clearly  Is  not.  Illustrative  of  this  problem 
Is  the  line  of  cases  commencing  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  In  United  States  v. 
Philadelphia  National  Bank,  decided  In  1963 
and  ending  with  the  United  States  v.  Pabst 
Brewing  Co.  case  decided  in  1966." 

In  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  case 
the  Supreme  Court  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
national  economic  policy,  but  virtually  wlth- 
otit  any  economic  support  therefor,  the  prop- 
osition that:  "competition  Is  likely  to  be 
greatest  when  there  are  many  sellers,  none 
of  which  has  any  significant  market  share."  " 
On  the  basis  of  this  proposition  the  Court 
constructed  a  rule  of  presumptive  Illegality 
In  any  merper  case  In  which  the  merged  com- 
pany would  control  more  than  30%  of  the 
market  and  held  the  merger  In  question  Il- 
legal." No  meaningful  economic  evidence 
was  offered  to  support  the  presumption  and, 
in  fact,  the  Court  Ignored  substantial  eco- 
nomic testimony  which  the  Dtstrtct  Court 
bad  f<^tind  persviai'lve." 

The  courts  and  legal  Bcholare  attempt  to 
Justify  the  use  of  such  nrbltrary  presumption 
on  the  ground  that  they  provide  meaningful 
guidelines  by  which  businessmen  can  con- 
duct their  affairs.  As  we  are  all  aware,  no 
such  meaningful  guidelines  have  emerged. 
TTie  reason  for  this  Is  apparent.  The  Supreme 
Court  typically  Ignores  the  available  eco- 
nomic evidence  as  to  the  anticompetitive 
effects  of  the  merger  In  question  and  focuses 
almost  exclusively  on  the  market  share  of 


the  combined  company.  By  Ignoring  the 
available  economic  evidence  the  Court  has 
deprived  Itself  of  the  opportunity  to  con- 
struct a  conceptual  framework  within  which 
to  test  the  conduct  at  Issue.  As  a  result,  every 
merger  case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  is 
tantamount  to  the  establishment  of  a  rtile 
of  presumptive  Illegality  based  on  market 
share.  Subsequent  to  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank  case  the  Court  held  unlaw- 
ful the  merger  In  the  Alcoa  case  where 
the  merged  companies  controlled  approxi- 
mately 29.1%  of  the  market;"  the  Continen- 
tal Can  case,  where  the  merged  companies 
controlled  approximately  25%  of  the  mar- 
ket;" the  Von's  Grocery  Co.  case,  where  the 
merged  companies  controlled  approximately 
7%  of  the  market;"  and  the  Pabst  Brewing 
Co.  case  where  the  merged  companies  con- 
trolled approximately  b'^/c   of  the  market.'" 

The  line  of  cases  rests  upon  Philadelphia 
National  Bank  and  as  such  has  been  con- 
structed without  the  benefit  of  economic 
authority.  Moreover,  what  little  economic  au- 
thority was  cited  in  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank  case  Is  Irrelevant  to  many  of  the 
subsequent  decisions.  For  example.  Professor 
Bain's  studies,  cited  In  Philadelphia  Natioruil 
Bank,  relate  to  concentrated  Industries  con- 
sisting of  eight  manufacturers.  The  Von's 
Grocery  Co.  case  however  Involved  the  retail 
grocery  market  In  Los  Angeles — hardly  a 
concentrated  Industry.  Further  conftxslon  Is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  logical  culmina- 
tion of  these  cases,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Merger  Guidelines  appear  to  be  less  re- 
strictive than  the  cases  themselves.  Accord- 
ingly, It  seems  very  difficult  to  Justify  the 
rule  of  thumb  approach  to  mergers  on  the 
ground  that  It  has  added  certainty  to  the 
conduct  of  business  affairs. 

An  even  more  basic  shortcoming  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  handling  of  merger  oases  is 
Its  approach  to  the  concept  of  the  relevant 
market.  The  geographic  market  is  typically 
arbitrarily  drawn  by  reference  to  poUtlcal 
boundaries  which  have  no  economic  signifi- 
cance whatever.  At  the  same  time  the  defini- 
tion of  the  product  market  has  been  the 
subject  of  ad  hoc  determination  with  no  ref- 
erence to  theoretical  analysis.  Frequently 
this  has  Involved  focusing  upon  the  histori- 
cal demand  side  only  of  the  market  and 
ignoring  the  supply  side  of  the  equation.  As 
a  result,  slight  differences  in  product  char- 
acteristics have  frequently  been  elevated  to 
the  status  of  market  determinants.  As  Dr. 
TerleckyJ  jwlnted  out.  modem  market  anal- 
ysis ought  to  take  Into  account  whole  sys- 
tems rather  than  focusing  solely  on  a  re- 
stricted group  of  products  or  services. 

The  lack  of  any  meaningful  standard  of 
product  market  Is  most  apparent  In  the 
Alcoa  and  Continental  Can  cases,  both 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  June  of 
1964.  In  both  cases  the  Supreme  Court 
Ignored  the  substantial  volume  of  economic 
evidence  reviewed  and  analyzed  by  the  dis- 
trict court:  and  In  both  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  district  court's  definition 
of  the  relevant  product  market  and  found  the 
mergers  to  be  legal.  Had  there  been  estab- 
lished In  the  law  a  requirement  that  the 
structure  and  conduct  of  markets  be  meas- 
ured against  a  basic  concept  obviously  center- 
ing upon  an  area  of  effective  competition,  the 
Supreme  Court  could  not  have  determined 
the  product  market  In  Alcoa  to  be  substan- 
tially narrower  than  that  determined  by  the 
district  court  and  a  scant  three  weeks  later 
determine  the  product  market  In  Continental 
Can  to  be  substantially  broader  than  that 
determined  by  the  district  court. 

While  the  picture  of  economic  unreality 
which  I  have  painted  appears  to  be  somewhat 
bleak,  there  are  some  encouraging  signs  that 
an  awareness  of  the  need  of  a  two-level  anal- 
ysis of  the  type  which  I  have  suggested  as 
essential  to  the  disposition  of  antitrust  cases 
Is  receiving  some  support  In  the  district 
courts.    Six    weeks    ago    in    Chicago    Judge 
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Richard  B.  Austin  ruled  In  the  Jurtlop  De- 
partment's case  chaUenglng  ITT's  acquisition 
of  Canteen  Corporation  that  the  MHieller 
Report  was  not  admissible  Into  evldenci.  The 
Oovemment  had  attempted  to  Introdu^  the 
Report  and  the  tables  contained  therdln  to 
substantiate  the  proposition  that  there  la  a 
trend  toward  Increasing  concentration  of 
economic  power  among  large  companlef.  ITT 
objected  to  the  Introduction  of  the  report 
primarily  on  the  ground  that  the  FTC  had 
not  permitted  ITT  the  opportunity  tlo  ex- 
amine fully  the  underlying  data  upon  which 
the  various  tables  were  based.  Judge  Austin 
sustained  ITTs  objection  and  ruled  th|e  ma- 
terial Inadmissible  unless  all  underlying  data 
were  made  available  for  inspection  am  un- 
less the  author  of  the  Report  be  subjected 
to  cross-examination.  Several  weeks  terller, 
in  the  Justice  Department's  case  chalUnglng 
rrrs  acquisition  of  Qrlnnel  Corpofatlon. 
Judge  William  H.  Timbers  excluded  th^  same 
report  on  the  ground  that  It  was  not  relevant 
to  the  Issues  In  that  case. 

By  this  time  those  of  you  from  the  w(  irld  of 
business,  whether  executive  or  coun&sl,  are 
of  two  minds:  some  of  you  feel  that  all  of 
the  foregoing  criticism  is  well  deserved  and 
the  result  should  be  that  actions  of  the  type 
that  have  been  brought  recently  by  thd  Oov- 
emment, particularly  under  Section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  should  be  abandoned;  tie  rest 
of  you  are  saying  to  yourselves  that  ttls  has 
Indeed  been  a  waste  of  time  for  we  all  know 
that  the  Oovemment  can't  abandon  Its  en- 
forcement activities  under  the  antitrust  laws 
and  particularly  Section  7.  so  why  efivelgh 
against  the  Inevitable?  | 

The  reason  I  am  here  today  1»  precisely 
because  I  dont  think  these  are  th>  only 
two  alternatives.  Qulta  the  contrary.  There 
are  several  other  ways  of  approachlag  the 
problem  I  have  been  describing.  I  hafre  one 
that  I  would  like  to  present  to  you  today. 
I  propose  that  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation be  asked  to  support,  on  a  broad  scale, 
comprehensive  ectmomlc  studies  designed  to 
collect,  organize  and  analyze  the  available 
economic  reports,  studies  and  statistics  re- 
lating to  the  major  economic  presumptions 
and  aaeumptlons  upon  which  the  antitrust 
laws  and  current  antitrust  poll  ay  are 
premised.  The  National  Science  Povindatlon 
should  be  encouraged  to  commlsalon  a  se- 
ries of  Independent  empirical  stucSes  by 
economists  with  differing  backgroun<l8  and 
poeltlona  on  economic  questions.  Such 
studies  would  Include  for  example  (1)  devel- 
opment of  a  meaningful  concept  of  iJroduct 
markets  including,  If  appropriate,  the  rela- 
tionship between  submarkets  and  njarkets, 
(U)  analysis  of  the  relationship,  if  aby,  be- 
tween concentration  and  competltloii.  (Ill) 
Identification  and  analysis  of  the  tole  of 
potential  competition  In  vartoua  tj(pe8  of 
Induatrtes  and  (Iv)  the  significance  of  ad- 
vertising In  Industries  having  vefy  few 
competitors.  I  could  go  on  at  length  btrt 
I'm  sure  that  each  of  you  can  expatid  the 
list  from  your  own  familiarity  with  recent 
antitrust  litigation. 

The  program  would  be  ongoing,  the  stud- 
ies would  be  updated  periodically  and  ob- 
solete studies  replaced  or  supplemented  by 
current  studies.  This  wotild  enable  continu- 
ous re-evaluatlon  of  current  and  past  sta- 
tistics in  light  of  more  sophlatlcate^l  tech- 
niques of  fact  gathering  and  analysis. 

All  the  resulting  oonclxialons,  reports  and 
underlying  data  would  be  available  to  any 
party  to  antitrust  litigation.  Including  par- 
ties to  private  treble  damage  actloes.  The 
authors  of  the  reports  or  studies  would  also 
normally  be  available  for  examination  by 
parties  to  antltnist  litigation.  For  exatnple.  if 
one  party  to  antltrxist  litigation  woi^ld  seek 
to  Introduce  Into  evidence  the  results  of  a 
specific  study  the  opposing  party  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  attack  the  <lata  on 
which  the  studies  are  based  and  wotld  also 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  other'studles 


which  It  feels  limit  or  question  the  study 
sought  to  be  Introduced.  There  would  be  no 
pervasive  doctrine  of  collateral  estoppel  or 
stare  declses.  The  fact  that  an  economic  prop- 
osition had  been  accepted  as  valid  In  one 
case  would  not  compel  Its  acceptance  as 
valid  In  a  subsequent  case.  While  Judicial 
acceptance  In  an  earlier  case  would  have  some 
relevance,  perhaps  constituting  a  prima  facie 
showing  of  validity,  an  economic  principle 
established  In  one  case  would  be  subject  to 
challenge  In  subsequent  cases. 

Hopefully  this  procedure  would  result  In 
the  gradual  refinement  of  a  realistic,  mean- 
ingful and  workable  body  of  economic  prin- 
ciples against  which  the  economic  evidence 
In  antitrust  cases  could  be  tested  and  In 
relation  to  which  the  antitrust  laws  could  be 
applied  to  the  facts  of  a  given  case.  Under 
such  circumstances  It  does  not  seem  unreal- 
istic to  assume  that  district  courts  would  be 
prepared  t'l  reject  miscellaneous  articles,  re- 
pyortB  anu  other  economic  literature  not  vali- 
dated In  the  fashion  dlsc\issed  above.  It  may 
not  be  too  much  to  hope  that  appellate 
courts  would  likewise  recognize  the  desira- 
bility of  abandoning  the  wholesale  use  of 
miscellaneous  economic  literature  with 
which  none  of  the  parties  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  deal  and  which  are  frequently 
nothing  more  than  the  inspired  Intuition  of 
economists. 

Existing  Judicial  procedures  could  be 
adapted  easily  to  accommodate  such  eco- 
nomic studies  and  data.  For  example,  courts 
might  require,  as  they  now  do  In  many  com- 
plex cases,  that  a  pretrial  hearing  be  held 
to  define  the  economic  Issues.  In  connection 
with  that  hearing  each  side  would  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  the  economic  evidence 
which  it  Intended  to  offer  at  trial.  The  Judge 
could  then  set  up  a  schedule  of  pretrial  hear- 
ings at  which  the  validity  and  relevance  of 
the  propositions  could  be  tested;  and  In  this 
manner  these  evidentiary  questions  could 
be  thoroughly  briefed,  argued  and  disposed  of 
prior  to  trial. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  could 
become  a  singularly  appropriate  overseer  of 
these  studies.  Unlike  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, It  Is  not  an  antitrust  enforcement 
agency  and  thus  would  not  have  an  Interest 
In  the  outcome  of  the  studies.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion is  not  Identified  with  the  business  com- 
munity It  could  hardly  be  charged  with  bias. 
Further,  Its  activities  are  scholarly  and  could 
be  expected  to  receive  serious  consideration. 
It  has  sufficient  resotirces  to  finance  the  type 
of  In-depth  studies  required;  In  fact,  a  spe- 
cific section  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Is  devoted  to  research  relating  to  the 
social  sciences.  Including  law  and  social  prob- 
lems. Finally,  It  Is  likely  that  It  could  secure 
access  to  substantial  quantities  of  statistical 
materials  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
available  and  It  has  the  prestige  necessary 
to  attract  the  participation  of  leading  eco- 
nomic experts. 

I  suspect  that  this  brief  statement  is  not 
sufficient  to  convince  the  majority  of  you, 
but  please  think  about  the  proposal.  I  htisten 
to  suggest  that  you  not  spend  your  time 
criticizing  my  precise  statement  of  the  pro- 
posal for  I  am  advancing  an  Idea,  not  at- 
tempting to  provide  working  drawings,  al- 
though I  am  very  conscious  of  their  Impor- 
tance. 

This  Is  a  logical  time  In  history  to  under- 
take a  basic  reform  of  the  approach  to  eco- 
nomic theory  in  antitrust  cases.  The  courts 
are  not  Incapable  of  change  and  I  need  only 
call  again  to  your  attention  the  decision  of 
Judge  Timbers  In  Grinnel  and  Judge  Austin 
In  Canteen  to  make  my  point.  Recent  deci- 
sions of  our  highest  Court  In  other  fields 
show  a  willingness  to  re-examine  prior  prop- 
ositions established  but  a  few  years  ago. 
Many  persons  are  now  calling  for  a  thorough 
re-examlnatlon  of  our  naUonal  antitrust 
policy.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  it  is  Important 


that  a  conceptual  structure  be  developed  to 
permit  an  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  the 
competitive  performance  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic Institution.  Further,  we  are  undergo- 
ing a  knowledge  revolution.  The  conditions 
that  have  made  economics  so  unscleneelike 
are  ending.  Enormous  quantities  of  signifi- 
cant data  are  becoming  available  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  Human  conduct  and  motiva- 
tion are  now  better  understood  and  there  is 
a  vastly  greater  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
technological  change  Is  bringing  with  It  sig- 
nificant changes  In  our  economic  Institu- 
tions. 

If  you  have  the  confidence  that  I  have  In 
the  quality  of  the  performance  of  our  present 
economic  institutions,  you  will  Join  In  the 
effort  to  encourage  objective  economic  re- 
search concerning  the  assumptions  basic  to 
the  determination  of  antitrust  policy  and 
basic  to  fair  and  reasonable  resolution  of 
antitrust  controversies  under  our  antitrust 
laws. 
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EARTH  RESOURCES  TECHNOLOGY 
SATELLITE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
after  several  years  of  consideraUon,  a 
decision  was  made  to  begin  work  on  the 
earth  resources  technology  satellite 
program.  This  space  program,  as  an- 
nounced, was  to  encompass  the  develop- 
ment and  fUght  of  two  satellites,  the 
equipment  to  be  carried  aboard  them, 
and  the  supporting  ground  data  hand|j^8 
systems.  The  data  handling  systems  wui 
receive  Information  which  the  sateUites 
gather  about  our  earth  and  distribute 
that  information  to  a  great  number  oi 
users,  both  within  and  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment, .y^ 

This  program  is  obviously  one  ol  uie 
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mftst  siKnlflcant  of  our  space  efforts  to 
^P  A5  envisioned,  it  will  gather  infor- 
SoTof  real  and  practical  value  to  all 
Zsabout  our  farming  and  forestry  our 
JS^and  rivers,  and  other  aspects  of 
J^^vironment  on  a  repetitive  and 
loM-term  basis. 

We  as  a  nation  have  among  other 
thtaes  used  satellites  and  spacecraft 
toM  to  the  moon;  to  explore  and  chart 
the  radiation  and  magnetic  fields  in 
cMce-  to  photograph  the  planet  Mars 
from 'close  range;  and  to  orbit  and  re- 
cord data  about  our  sun.  Now  we  have  the 
SpabiUty  to  develop  and  fly  ^tellite 
wstems.  which  will  give  us  sigmflcantly 
^ter  knowledge  of  the  resources  of 
our  own  "Mother  Earth." 

in  my  opinion,  the  earth  resources 
technology  satelUte  program  of  a^  our 
soace  projects  should  have  the  highest 
oriorlty  and  the  greatest  support  at  this 
time  I  say  this  not  from  some  parochial 
standpoint,  but  because  I  beUeve  that 
this  program  has  the  greatest  promise 
for  both  Immediate  and  future  payoffs. 

Sin(5e  the  start  of  the  program,  a  year 
ago  NASA  and  its  contractors  have  pro- 
gressed the  plan  toward  the  1972  and 
1973  launches  of  ERTS  A.  &  B.  Agencies 
In  the  Government,  including  the  In- 
terior Department,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, the  Commerce  Department, 
and  others  have  developed  specific  plans 
for  use  of  the  ERTS  A.  &  B.  data,  build- 
ing on  their  long  involvement  in  NASA's 
earth  survey  program.  The  Department 
of  Interior  has  initiated  building  plans 
for  regional  facilities  to  receive  and 
utlliae  the  data  from  the  ERTS  system. 

The  following  Is  a  recent  Department 
of  Interior  news  release  concerning  its 
EROS  data  center  at  Sioux  Palls.  S.  Dak. 
It  states  as  follows: 

DiTA  Center  roR  EROS  Program 

February  15, 1971. 
Dn>AHTMrNT  or  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Secretary: 

A  glgnlflcant  step  forward  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior's  EROS  (Earth  Resources 
Observation  Systems)  program — directed  by 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey — was  announced 
today  by  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 

Secretary  Morton  said  that  an  architect- 
engineer  contract  for  an  EROS  data  center 
to  be  located  In  the  vicinity  of  Sioux  Palls, 
South  Dakota,  has  been  successfully  nego- 
tiated. 

The  master  plan  for  the  center  'ncludlng 
design  of  the  building  and  support  facilities, 
was  negotiated  with  Spltznagel  Partners, 
inc.  In  Joint  venture  with  Fritzel,  Krogler, 
Orlffln  and  Berg,  both  of  Sioux  Fallt.  The 
total  cost  of  the  center  Is  estimated  at  $4.8 
million,  and  Is  scheduled  for  completion  In 
mld-1972. 

"The  center  at  Sioux  Palls,"  Secretary  Mor- 
ton e&ld,  "win  be  a  key  Installation  In  the 
use  of  remote  sensor  data  obtained  from 
aircraft  and  ^acecraft  for  purposes  of  re- 
sources and  environmental  surveys.  Under 
the  management  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
It  will  be  a  central  repository  where  data 
will  be  received  and  processed." 

"The  principal  source  of  such  data,"  he 
said,  "will  be  NASA's  ERTS  (Earth  Resources 
Technology  Satellite)  satellites.  Launching 
of  the  first  experimental  ERTS  satellite  Is 
planned  In  the  spring  of  1972." 

Secretary  Morton  said  that,  "the  facilities 
of  the  center  will  be  available  to  provide 
professional  and  Instrumental  assistance  to 
government  and  private  users  of  the  data 
wd  Is  expected  to  be  of  Interest  to  resources 


and  environmental  aclentlste  throughout  the 
world."  ERTS  satellltea,  carrying  photograph. 
Ic  and  other  remote  sensing  equipment  will 
eventually  rettim  about  50,000  Images  per 
year  of  a  wide  variety  of  land  and  water 
features  of  the  United  States. 

"Repetitive  Images  of  such  features,"  Sec- 
retary Morton  said,  "will  be  uaed  to  Improve 
knowledge  of  our  natural  resources.  Funda- 
mental to  the  EROS  program— the  'user' 
companion  to  NASA's  ERTS  program— Is  t<he 
data  center,  which  will  Insure  optlmxun  util- 
ity of  the  Information  that  will  be  obtained 
from  the  satellltea." 

Doctor  WlUlam  T.  Pecora,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  and  Director  of  the 
EROS  program,  said  that,  "this  'down-to« 
earth'  use  of  space  tecbnology  promisee  to 
be  a  boon  In  the  management  of  the  nation's 
natural  resources." 

It  Is  envisioned  that  the  Sioux  Palls  center 
win  receive  data  from  NASA's  two  ERTS  on 
a  repetitive  1>aBl8  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  With  the  enormous  potential  of  these 
Earth  Resovircee  Technology  SateUites,  foi 
gathering  data  directly  relating  to  the  re- 
sources and  environmental  problems  facing 
our  world  today.  It  Is  essential  that  NASA's 
minimal  program  of  two  satellites  be  carried 
out  as  planned.  Two  satellites  flown  sequen- 
tially assure  the  continuous  flow  of  data  to 
regional  centers  such  as  that  at  Sioux  Falls, 
and  win  enable  us  to  reap  the  benefits  which 
this  system  promises. 


Thirty  of  Its  cars  are  the  focal  point  of  the 
World  Classic  Car  Festival  created  by  a  Japa- 
nese promoter  and  currently  on  tour  of  three 
major  Japanese  cities. 

The  opening  March  4  In  Tokyo  was  attend- 
ed by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrah  and  several  em- 
ployees. They  have  reported  that  the  ex- 
hibition U  attracting  phenomenal  Interest 
among  the  Japanese,  who  are  Just  now  de- 
veloping an  automotive  society. 

All  of  the  Japanese  news  media.  Including 
the  world's  most  popular  newspaper,  have 
given  the  event  extensive  coverage.  It  was 
also  of  sufficient  significance  to  merit  the 
appearance  of  a  prcanlnent  member  of  the 
royal  family — an  iinusual  occurrence. 

The  success  of  the  exhibition  U  generating 
substantial  public  relations  benefits  not  only 
for  Reno,  but  for  the  entire  nation. 

It  Is  an  outstanding  attraction  of  the 
wholesome  and  positive  type  that  can  win 
many  friends  for  America. 


HOBBIES     AND     BETTER     UNDER- 
STANDING BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
often  we  hear  of  the  failure  of  nations  to 
communicate  and  their  inability  to  close 
the  gaps  which  prevent  better  under- 
standing. 

But.  sometimes  it  is  possible  for  a  pri- 
vate citizen  to  create  the  kind  of  spon- 
taneous goodwill  that  serves  to  promote 
understanding  between  countries  on  a 
people-to-people  basis. 

Such  Is  the  case  of  a  distingiiished  con- 
stituent of  mine,  William  Harrah,  who, 
together  with  his  wife  and  several  em- 
ployees, were  recently  in  Japan  to  pro- 
mote a  fast-growing  hobby  of  collecting 
antique  and  vintage  automobiles. 

From  all  news  reports,  the  Harrah  col- 
lection did  accomnllsh  this  highly  laud- 
able objective,  and  in  the  process  created 
a  new,  common  meeting  ground  for 
hobbvists  between  our  Nation  and  Japan. 

I  agree  with  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Reno 
Evening  Gazette  which  comments  on  the 
journey  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrah,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  newspaper 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette,  Mar.  30, 
19711 
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Harrah's  automobile  collection  is  a  tre- 
mendous asset  to  the  Reno  community,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  before  by  many  view- 
ers. 

The  finest  and  largest  collection  of  antique 
vintage  and  classic  cars  In  all  the  world,  it 
has  attracted  over  a  million  visitors,  and  has 
helped  to  spread  the  word  that  Reno  Is  more 
than  Just  a  casino  town. 

Now,  the  Harrah  collection  Is  adding  a  new 
dimension  to  Its  public  relations  contribu- 
tion— an  international  dimension,  this  time. 


THE  JAPANESE  CXDNCEPT  OP 
ECONOMIC  COOPERATION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  a  Pacific  basin  State,  I 
have  followed  closely  the  relationship  of 
the  United  States  with  Japan.  As  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon.  I  was  involved  inti- 
mately with  the  enlargement  of  our  trade 
with  Japan  and  the  increase  in  person- 
to-person  contacts.  Portland.  Oreg.,  la 
the  sister  city  of  Sapporo,  Japan,  site  of 
the  1972  Winter  Olympics.  As  Governor,  I 
led  trade  missions  to  Japan,  and  was 
honored  by  being  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Diet. 

Oregno  is  a  leading  exporter  of  goods 
to  Japan,  and  I  know  that  my  State 
looked  with  disfavor  at  the  import  quota 
bill  before  the  Congress  last  year.  News- 
papers throughout  Oregon  edltoralized 
against  the  biU.  and  many  citizens  wrote 
me  urging  me  to  continue  my  opposition 
to  the  bill. 

These  remarks  are  preliminary  to  my 
comments  regarding  a  recent  speech  by 
Mr.  Masamichi  Hanabusa,  of  the  Em- 
bassy of  Japan,  before  the  International 
Development  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association,  on  April  14.  1971.  Mr. 
Hanabusa's  thoughtful  speech  focuses 
on  an  aspect  of  Japan's  role  hi  the  Pacific 
that  too  often  is  overlooked  as  public  at- 
tention is  centered  on  such  Issues  as  tex- 
tiles and  other  imports,  the  return  of 
Okinawa,  and  similar  matters.  A  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  heard  Mr.  Hanabusa's 
speech,  and  told  me  it  was  weU  received 
by  the  audience. 

Because  it  sheds  light  on  an  Important 
and  a  growing  role  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, I  caUit  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  uie 
speech  by  Mr.  Hanabusa  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  to  be  followed  by  a  recent 
article  by  George  W.  Ball  in  Newsweek 
of  April  12,  1971.  It,  too.  contains 
thought-provoking  material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Japanese  Concept  of  Economic 
Cooperation 
(By  Mr.  Masamichi  Hanabusa) 
I  feel  very  much  honored  and  privUeged 
to  be  Invited  by  this  distinguished  commit- 
tee to   discuss   with   you   some   aspects   of 
Japan's  economic  cooperation  In  the  devel- 
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oping  countries.  I  heartily   thani  jox    for 
the  kind  Invitation. 

Foreign  aid  baa  at  least  one  thin}  In 
coDunon  with  space  exploration :  Many  )f  us 
really  don't  understand  why  we  shoul  1  do 
either,  although  we  spend  a  substa  atlal 
amount  of  public  money  for  both.  Any  sook 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  aid  devotes  a  c  lap- 
ter  to  "why  aid?"  Even  Mr.  Pearson's  r«cent 
famed  report  to  the  World  Bank  is  n<  ex- 
ception. Although  varloxis  explanations  Have 
been  made  rationalizing  the  giving  of  aid, 
I  am  afraid  that  none  of  them  would  con- 
vince everyone.  Perhaps,  Sir  Edmund  Hil- 
lary's well-known  remarks  about  why  he 
conquered  Mt.  Everest,  "Because  It  Is  thsre," 
may  be  the  only  answer  that  effect  vcly 
shuns  futUe  polemics. 

At  any  rate,  Japan  has  already  seen 
thrown  Into  the  arena:  We  have  been  coop- 
erating with  less-developed  countries,  In 
terms  of  both  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance, since  the  mld-50s.  We  started  our 
"technical  cooperation  prog^m"  as  early  as 
1954,  only  two  years  after  Japan  regained 
her  sovereignty  following  the  coming  Into 
force  of  the  San  Francisco  Peace  Treaty  In 
1952. 

Also  after  the  war,  Japan  assumed  sub- 
stantial reparation  or  reparation -like  ob  Iga- 
tlons  vla-a-vls  most  of  the  Southeast  i^slan 
countries,  which  amounted  In  all  to  H.S  bil- 
lion (70%  of  which  has  already  been  paid). 
The  armual  payment  of  such  reparations 
averaged  between  $70  to  $100  million  In  the 
late  50s  and  60s. 

In  addition.  In  1958  Japan  started  ta  ex- 
tend bilateral  Oovemment-to-Ooverniient 
loans,  with  its  first  loan  of  $50  million  go- 
ing to  India. 

Now  Japan's  governmental  loan  reclpl  ents 
number  over  twenty;  they  include  all  the 
Par  Eastern  and  Southeast  Asian  countries 
excluding  Laos,  to  which  all  aid  has  sc  far 
been  extended  In  the  form  of  grants,  as  well 
as  India,  Pakistan.  Iran,  Brazil.  Mexico,  Ni- 
geria, Kenya,  and  Yugoslavia.  In  addltloi^,  we 
extend  substantial  loans  to  Latin  American 
countries  through  IDB. 

Although  we  started  our  efforts  to  ox)p- 
erate  with  developing  countries  rather  eirly, 
our  aid  program  was  Initially  a  poor  n;an's 
effort,  as  our  economic  capacities  were  pery 
much  limited  In  terms  of  our  own  11  ring 
standard,  the  amount  of  available  finan- 
cial resources,  the  level  of  foreign  exchdnge 
reserves,  the  state  of  our  own  social  over- 
head capital  and  the  relative  lack  of  na- 
tional awareness  of  the  need  for  foreign  i  aid. 
For  example,  in  1960,  when  Japan  beckme 
one  of  the  original  members  of  Development 
Assistance  Group,  the  predecessor  to  |the 
present  DAC  In  the  OBCD,  our  per  cablta 
ONP  was  only  $430.  Incidentally,  this  Is  quite 
remarkable,  because  a  number  of  ald-rec(elv- 
Ing  "developing  countries"  of  today  e^Joy 
a  much  higher  per  capita  GNP.  For  exan|ple, 
per  capita  GNP  was  $639  for  Singapore  in 
1966.  $871  for  Argentina,  and  $682  for  Cblle 
m  1970.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  say  at  this 
point  that  Japan's  early  aid  program  wasj  go- 
ing on  even  as  we  continued  to  borrow  mc^ey 
from  the  World  Bank,  which  we  did  until 
1966.  T 

At  any  rate,  as  our  economy  expanded  In 
the  608,  with  our  ONP  increasing  fourfold 
during  that  period  our  cooperative  eiort 
continued  to  grow  in  magnitude  and  [im- 
portance. I 

According  to  OECD  statistics,  the  volume 
of  flow  of  financial  resources  from  Japaa  to 
less-developed  countries  increased  from  less 
than  $500  million  In  1965  to  over  $1.2  billon 
In  1969.  During  that  5-year  period  the  ani^ual 
rate  of  Increase  in  such  financial  flow  baa|  far 
exceeded  the  annual  rate  of  Increase  In  lour 
GNP,  which  ranged  from  15%  to  19%.  /^  a 
result,  Japan's  "aid"  flows  now  r^redent 
0.76%  of  our  GNP.  For  reference,  I  might 
point  out  that  the  corresponding  figure  for 
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the  United  States  has  declined  from  0.86% 
in  1961  to  0.49%  In  1969.  In  absolute  terms 
Japan  now  Is  the  fourth  largest  donor  In  the 
world,  after  the  United  States,  Germany  and 
Prance.  Furthermore,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment decided  last  year  on  a  policy  to  en- 
deavor to  attain  the  United  Nations  target  of 
1%  of  GNP  for  aid  by  1975.  This  would,  in 
five  years'  time,  bring  Japanese  aid  to  the 
level  of  $4  billion,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
as  the  level  of  U.S.  aid  today.  Even  with  such 
an  impressive  record  of  aid  performance,  a 
recent  public  opinion  poll  in  Japan  still  In- 
dicates that  almost  half  of  the  Japanese  favor 
still  greater  increase  In  the  level  of  our  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

I  feel  that  Japan  is  one  of  very  few  coun- 
tries who  are  not  only  capable  but  also  will- 
ing to  make  Increasingly  positive  efforts  for 
the  economic  development  of  the  LCDs.  The 
purpose  of  my  talk  today  Is  to  give  my  views 
on  how  Japan  has,  and  will  continue  to  pro- 
ceed in  such  policy. 

Some  of  you  might  have  noticed  that  the 
title  of  my  talk  today  Is  the  Japanese  concept 
of  "economic  cooperation",  rather  than  the 
Japanese  concept  of  "foreign  aid".  We  have 
tended  to  prefer  the  term  "economic  cooper- 
ation" to  the  term  "foreign  aid".  This  Is 
partly  because  we  wish  to  avoid  hurting  the 
feelings  of  recipients  by  appearing  to  be  a 
"big  brother".  I  also  suspect  that  we  may 
have  unconsciously  avoided  the  term  "for- 
eign aid",  out  of  sensitivity  to  criticisms 
abroad  that  the  Japanese  effort  Is  not  so  al- 
truistic In  motive  or  concessionary  in  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  be  called  "aid"  pure  and 
simple. 

However,  the  primary  reason  for  our  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  two  denominations 
Is  that  we  Japanese  tend  to  regard  so-called 
"foreign  aid"  as  part  of  our  total  global  ac- 
tivities In  the  field  of  non-trade  economic  re- 
lations. In  other  words,  with  the  developing 
countries  and  that  with,  say,  Australia,  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Canada.  This  Is  because  we 
believe  that,  after  all,  Japan  herself  Is  on 
only  a  certain  intermediate  rung  of  the  lad- 
der of  economic  development. 

In  other  words.  In  a  sense  we  still  consider 
ourselves  a  developing  country.  If  the  world 
regards  us  as  a  developed  country,  then  yes- 
terday's developing  country  can,  and  will 
easily  become  a  developed  country  tomor- 
row. It  Is  not  a  matter  of  absolute  difference 
In  quality  or  kind,  but  rather  a  matter  of 
degree,  or  a  stage  In  a  pattern  of  upward 
growth.  In  this  sense  the  classification  of 
■developed  nation",  like  beauty,  is  only  skin- 
deep. 

However,  since  the  mld-608,  the  emphasis 
In  Japan  has  been  placed  increasingly  on 
ald-tvpe  activities,  so  these  days  many  peo- 
ple, even  In  Japan,  use  "aid"  and  "economic 
cooperation"  as  Interchangeable  words. 
Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I, 
too,  will  follow  this  more  common  usage 
where  convenient  hereafter  In  my  talk. 

Japanese  economic  coojjeratlon  or  aid  pro- 
grams have  shown  a  marked  historical  de- 
velopment. Therefore,  the  best  way  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  our  efforts  In  this  field 
is  first  to  analyze  our  early  motivations  for 
pursuing  such  activities  and  then  to  ob- 
serve the  ways  In  which  these  motivations 
have  changed  with  the  passage  of  time. 

In  the  early  years  of  Japanese  aid.  Its 
proponents  had  considerable  dlflaculty  In 
persuading  the  general  public,  not  to  speak 
of  the  financial  authorities.  In  allocating 
even  a  fraction  of  public  funds  to  financing 
the  economic  development  projects  of  our 
less  fortunate  neighbors.  In  the  late  608, 
Japan's  per  capita  annual  Income  was  as 
low  as  $250  to  $300  and  public  utilities, 
roads,  sewage  systems,  housing  and  other 
social  infrastructure  was  also  miserably  In- 
adequate. In  fact,  quite  a  few  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  today  enjoy  better  roads  and 
sewage  systems  than  those  of  Japan  In  the 
503.   Under   the   circumstances   of   our   own 


modest  economic  situation,  Justification  for 
giving  aid  for  humanitarian  reasons  had 
little  appeal  to  our  people. 

Until  the  mid-60s,  the  two  Justifications 
the  Japanese  found  least  objectionable  for 
extending  financial  credits  to  the  develop. 
ing  countries  were  export  promotion  and 
development  of  natural  resources.  This  situ- 
ation reflects  the  fact  that  for  a  small  is- 
land nation  with  the  population  of  loo  mil- 
lion, imports  of  raw  material  and  exports  to 
earn  enough  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for 
such  imports  are  of  overwhelmingly  crucial 
Importance. 

These  early  Interests  were  purely  a  matter 
of  economics.  As  a  marginal  donor  and  a 
minor  political  power.  Japan  was  quite  free 
from  any  Idea  of  "buying"  by  aid  the  friend- 
ship of  countries  which  were  believed  to  oc- 
cupy vital  position  In  the  cold  war  checker 
board.  Some  political  considerations,  if  we 
ever  made  any,  were  of  a  kind  aimed  at 
placating  any  dissatisfaction  due  to  Imbal- 
ance of  trade. 

As  you  might  Imagine  In  those  days  of  our 
post-war  recovery,  rather  more  Important 
over-all  consideration  for  us  was  the  need 
and  desire  to  cooperate  more  with  other  de- 
veloped nations,  especially  with  the  United 
States. 

In  the  60s  the  Idea  of  sharing  the  aid  bur- 
den among  the  economically  prosperous  na- 
tions became  stronger.  Collective  pressures 
were  brought  upon  all  donors  to  Increase 
their  aid  In  such  forums  as  DAC,  the  World 
Bank  consortia,  and  various  consultative 
group)s.  so  that  the  aid  burden  on  the 
United  States  might  be  lessened.  Japan 
Joined  In  most  of  these  collective  frame- 
works for  International  aid  and  made  Its  due 
contributions. 

A  kind  of  shock  Jolted  us  in  1964,  when  the 
first  UNCTAD  meeting  served  strong  notice 
that  the  advanced  countries  of  the  "North" 
must  help  develop  economically  backward 
countries  of  the  "South".  A  veteran  Japanese 
diplomat  likened  the  etirge  of  such  pressures 
from  the  LDCs  to  the  movement  of  a  glacier, 
which  Is  Irreversible  and  overwhelming  even 
though  Its  movement  may  appear  slow. 

It  Is  now  widely  accepted  In  Japan,  as  the 
poll  results  I  mentioned  substantiate,  that 
Japan,  as  the  unique  major  economic  power 
of  the  world  In  the  sense  that  It  forever  re- 
nounces war,  should  make  positive  contribu- 
tions to  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  the  developing  countries  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  world  peace. 
Last  October,  Prime  Minister  Sato  made  this 
point  abundantly  clear  In  his  address  to  the 
Twenty-flfth  Anniversary  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  In  New  York.  He  said  "My 
country  will  use  its  economic  power  for  the 
construction  of  world  peace,  and  we  have  no 
Intention  whatever  to  use  any  major  por- 
tion of  our  economic  power  for  military 
purposes". 

Actually  even  before  Prime  Minister  Sato 
spoke.  Japan  had  already  taken  two  Impor- 
tant steps  towards  the  stepping  up  of  our 
development  assistance  in  the  late  608. 

The  first  was  the  creation  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  with  authorized  capital 
of  $1  billion.  Japan  and  the  United  States 
contributed  $200  million  each  to  the  Initial 
funding  of  the  Bank.  Japan  has  already  made 
additional  contributions  amounting  to  over 
$70  million  to  the  ADB's  Special  Fund  for 
technical  assistance  grants  and  soft  loans. 

The  second  step  was  the  diplomatic  ini- 
tiative taken  by  Japan  In  1966  to  convene  the 
Ministerial  Conference  for  the  Economic  De- 
velopment of  Southeast  Asia.  The  Ministerial 
Conference  has  already  met  five  times  and 
considered  how  to  promote  economic  devel- 
opment In  Southeast  Asia  through  regional 
ooooeratlon.  Out  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conference,  the  Agricultural  Special  Fund 
In  the  ADB,  the  Southeast  Asian  Fisheries 
Development  Center,  the  Southeast  Asian 
Promotion  Center  for  Trade,  investment  and 
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Iburlsm.  and  the  Asian  Medical  Organization 
h.ye  each  come  Into  existence  or  are  soon 
to  be  inaugurated. 

Because  of  Japan's  geographical  proximity 
to  Asia  and  the  recent  historical  fact  of  Its 
own  economic  development,  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  Japan  Itself  Is  an  Asian  coun- 
try there  Is  a  wealth  of  support  among  the 
Japanese  people  for  such  a  course  as  was 
described  by  the  Prime  Minister.  Moreover, 
unlike  Japan  of  the  50s,  my  country  In  the 
70b  has  the  economic  capacity  to  sustain  a 
substantial  aid  program. 

The  gradualism  In  ovir  effort  has  Imprinted 
unique  characteristics  on  the  style  and  or- 
ganizational setup  of  oiu:  aid  activities. 

one  of  the  salient  features  of  Japan's  aid 
activltlee,  although  one  that  la  often  misun- 
derstood. Is  the  fact  that  they  are  under- 
taken on  the  basis  of  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government  and  private  enter- 
prises- _^  ■ 

To  Illustrate  this,  I  wlah  to  quote  certain 

figures.  In  1969,  of  the  total  aid  by  Japan  of 
112  billion,  about  one-third  was  purely 
official  governmental  aid,  comprising  grants 
Including  reparations  payments,  technical 
aid,  bilateral  loans,  and  contributions  to 
multilateral  organizations.  The  rest,  two- 
tiurds,  was  composed  of  "private  flows",  such 
as  export  credlte  and  private  investments, 
some  with  and  some  without  governmental 
financing. 

If  you  draw  a  hasty  conclusion  from  this 
and  say,  "Ah,  even  In  aid,  Japan,  Inc.  Is  at 
work",  you  will  miss  an  Important  point.  Our 
primary  goal  Is  to  assure  maximum  resiUts 
with  minimum  cost:  The  fact  Is  that  state 
organizations  are  usually  not  the  best  instru- 
ments for  running  economic  undertakings 
with  efficiency  and  speed.  Moreover,  the  busi- 
ness Judgments  of  private  industry  Itself  has 
proved  to  be  economically  more  sound  and 
rational. 

Secondly,  the  ultimate  aim  of  economic  co- 
operation Is  the  establishment  of  lasting  and 
harmonious  relations  In  the  fields  of  trade 
and  Investments  among  all  nations.  We  feel 
that  this  can  be  best  brought  about  by  hav- 
ing closer  working  relationship  between 
private  firms  of  those  countries,  since  their 
considerations  are  based  on  continuing  ad- 
vantages for  both  parties. 

Today,  the  word  "co-prosperity"  has  a 
bad  connotation.  But  co-prosperity  in  the 
sense  I  Just  mentioned  is  no  less  appropriate 
a  goal  than  "co-existence",  which  all  of  us 
In  the  world  are  eagerly  seeking  today. 

Now  let  me  explain  how  our  economic  co- 
operation works  In  actual  practice.  Of  course. 
It  varies  with  the  type  of  activities.  As  regards 
technical  assistance  such  as  sending  our 
experts  or  receiving  of  trainees  in  Japan,  co- 
operation Is  extended  almost  exclusively  In 
response  to  requests  from  the  recipient  Gov- 
ernments. In  this  regard,  I  must  mention  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  relate  our  technical 
Bid  to  the  promotion  of  exports  by  the  re- 
cipient covmtries,  by  holding  seminars  on  ex- 
port promotion  or  sending  our  experts  to 
LDCs  to  help  develop  their  exportable  agri- 
cultural crops. 

In  the  development  of  the  "private  sector" 
of  the  developing  countries,  close  working 
relationships  between  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  private  enterprises  are  effective. 

In  most  of  the  developing  countries,  the 
development  of  the  so-called  "private  sector" 
Is  left  to  the  Initiatives  of  private  concerns. 

Japanese  enterprises,  togerther  with  the 
help  of  the  ubiquitous  overseas  representa- 
tives of  our  trading  Arms,  keep  close  touch 
with  government  and  business  circles  in 
n»any  of  the  developing  countries.  They 
carefully  study  these  countries'  development 
plans,  development  policies  and  priorities. 
Through  this  process,  Japanese  enterprises 
olteu  come  up  with  development  projects  for 
productive  purposes,  such  as  fertilizer  plants, 
textile  milU,  electric  power  stations.  Iron  and 
•teel  mills,  shipyards,  etc.,  and  they  seek 


she  flnnnHng  of  these  projects  by  gorem- 
ment  funds  In  the  forms  of  export  credits 
or  private  investments. 

In  these  cases  the  main  role  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  lending  agencies  Is  to  check 
and  make  sure  that  these  projects  are  eco- 
nomically viable  and  that  they  make  positive 
contributions  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  host  coimtry.  Such  scrutiny  has  been 
rather  rigorous,  contrary  to  the  popular  be- 
lief abroad  that  the  Japanese  do  not  care 
much  whether  these  projects  make  real  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  development  of 
the  host  country  or  not  as  long  as  Japan  can 
sell  Its  products  and  make  money.  Such  Is 
far  from  the  truth. 

You  must  remember  that  our  available 
financial  resources  have  always  been  scarce. 
Therefore,  the  Government  agencies  must 
try  to  make  the  best  of  them,  not  only  from 
the  export  promotion  view  point,  but  also 
from  the  developmental  view  point.  You  may 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment officials  concerned,  not  financial 
officials  exclusively,  have  stood  up  against 
varioiis  pressures,  both  political  and  com- 
mercial, for  spending  public  money  on  pres- 
tige projects  or  projects  for  domestic  political 
consumption.  All  In  all,  I  believe  that 
Japanese  economic  cooperation  In  the  form 
of  export  credits  and  private  Investments 
have  been  making  immediate  and  substan- 
tial contributions  to  the  economic  progress 
of  the  Asian  countries. 

Government- business  cooperation  Is  not  so 
Important  In  the  case  of  Governmental  loans 
to  social  and  economic  infrastructure  proj- 
ects, such  as  the  construction  of  dams,  high- 
ways, bridges,  and  telecommunication  net- 
works, as  the  selection  of  such  projects  Is 
made  by  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ments. These  loans  are  tied  to  the  proc\ire- 
ment  of  Japanese  goods  and  services,  as  most 
of  the  donors  do  these  days.  However,  we 
consider  that  harmful  effects  of  ald-tylng  are 
not  so  large,  because  competitive  biddings 
serve  to  bring  the  prices  down — not  Infre- 
quently the  recipient  Government  requires 
International  bidding  among  all  the  Inter- 
ested foreign  firms  before  It  utilizes  our  loan 
proceeds. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  since  the 
mld-60s,  the  aid  of  this  kind  has  been 
quickly  gaining  Ui  Its  magnitude  and  Im- 
portance. In  1969  net  disbursements  of  sueh 
loans  reached  the  level  of  $200  million.  And 
the  increasing  trend  is  sure  to  continue  In 
the  future. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  addrese  myself  to 
the  question  of  the  Japanese  aid  structure, 
as  this  problem  Is  presently  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  In  the  United  States. 

Refiectlng  the  gradual  development  of  our 
aid  efforts,  the  Institutional  setup  both  at 
home  and  abroad  for  administering  Japanese 
aid  Is  quite  unique. 

In  Japan  there  is  no  single  agency  admin- 
istering our  "economic  cooperation"  as  Is  the 
case  In  the  United  States  at  least  up  to  now, 
or  as  It  Is  In  the  U.K.,  Germany  or  Canada. 
Insteswl  three  Ministries  and  one  Agency  are 
Involved  In  the  handling  of  aid  matters; 
namely,  the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Finance,  International  Trade  and  Indusrtry 
and  the  Economic  Planning  Agency.  Policy 
decisions.  Including  such  details  as  terms  of 
loan,  are  made  after  consultations  among  the 
four  Ministries  concerned.  Very  Important 
decisions  are  often  made  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister himself. 

In  addition  to  these  decision-making 
bodies,  there  are  three  principal  executing 
agencies  for  our  economic  cooperation  ac- 
tivities. The  Export-Import  Bank  adminis- 
ters export  credit  as  well  as  granting  Gov- 
ernment loans  at  conventional  terms.  Soft 
loans  are  extended  by  the  Overseas  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Fund.  Both  of  these,  by 
the  way,  finance  private  Investments,  too. 
Finally,  as  the  sole  executing  agency  of  the 
Government's  technical  aid  programs,  there 


Is  the  Overseas  Technical  Cooperation  Agency 
under  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
budget  of  these  semi -Governmental  lending 
agencies  Is  annually  appropriated  by  the 
Diet.  However,  singularly  lacking  in  such  aj>- 
proprtatlons  are  the  funds  for  grants  and  for 
contdngency  purposes.  Thus,  whenever  a  spe- 
cific grant  is  to  be  extended  a  spieclal  ap- 
propriation must  be  sought  in  the  Budget. 
It  can  not  be  denied  that  this  rigidity  often 
hampers  speedy  action  and  makes  execu- 
tion of  our  aid  program  inflexible. 

Another  point — there  are  practically  no 
field  missions  involved  in  the  administration 
of  our  aid  programs.  Aid  requests  are  chan- 
nelled through  our  Eimbassles  in  the  recipient 
countries  and/or  Japanese  enterprises  on  be- 
half of  their  counterparts  In  the  developing 
countries.  Even  in  cases  where  a  substantial 
number  of  Japanese  experts  are  working  In 
the  field,  only  one  or  two  officers  of  the  Over- 
seas Technical  Cooperation  Agency  are  sta- 
tioned In  the  capital  of  the  recipient  to  look 
after  these  experts.  In  fact,  at  present  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Oversees  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Fund  together  have  just 
one  or  two  representatives  stationed  In  each 
of  only  a  few  major  recipient  countries  in 
Asia. 

In  the  past,  this  disorganized  state  of  af- 
fairs m  our  aid  setup  has  often  been  criti- 
cized in  the  DAC  and  by  the  United  States. 
However,  it  has  so  far  managed  to  handle 
an  aid  program  totalling  over  $1  billion.  We 
may  feel  It  necessary  In  the  future  to  create 
a  slmpUfled  and  Integrated  aid  agency,  but 
chances  are  that  we  vrtll  continue  the  pres- 
ent system  at  least  for  the  time  being.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that 
there  Is  a  strikingly  close  parallel  between  o\ir 
aid  structure  and  the  one  which  has  been  re- 
cently recommended  by  Mr.  Peterson  and 
endorsed  by  the  President. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  shall  briefly 
address  myself  to  the  problems  lacing  us.  In 
a  sense,  I  feel  Japan  Is  approaching  a  cross- 
roads. The  problem  Is  not  lack  of  will,  nor  Is 
It  necessarily  organizational  defects.  The 
problem  for  us  Is  how  we  can  continue  to  put 
an  ever-increasing  amount  of  financial  and 
technical  resources  to  the  real  good  and  wel- 
fare of  the  host  countries.  The  change  in 
quantity  of  funds  involved  necessarily  en- 
tails various  qualitative  changes. 

So  far  we  have  acted  on  the  belief  that 
economic  and  social  development  Is  some- 
thing outside  people  cannot  "give"  to  the 
developing  countries,  but  something  they 
should  themselves  strive  hard  to  "attain." 
Therefore,  the  initiative  should  be  taken  by 
the  recipient  not  by  the  donor.  Corollary  to 
this,  we  think  that  there  Is  hardly  a  recipient 
country  who  doesn't  really  know  what  is  best 
for  her. 

Also,  we  have  been  very  cautious  with  our 
Asian  friends  about  not  appearing  to  be  im- 
posing our  wishes  on  them.  This  Is  partly  be- 
cause there  has  been  latent  animosity  and 
suspicion  against  us  among  these  countrtea 
stemming  from  their  memories  of  our  activ- 
ities during  the  last  war.  But  also  It  Is  be- 
cause there  Is  a  strong  sympathy  In  Japan  for 
the  nationalism  and  national  aspirations  of 
these  countries. 

These  considerations  remain  valid,  and  we 
should  continue  to  bear  them  in  mind.  How- 
ever, It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain  a  low  profile  as  Japan  emerges  as  a 
substantial  donor,  rather  than  the  marginal 
donor  which  It  used  to  be.  Now  Japanese  of- 
ficial aid  accounts  for  SO  to  40%  of  total  aid 
receipts  of  some  of  the  Asian  coimtries.  In 
addition,  Japanese  private  Investments  In 
some  of  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  have 
come  to  such  a  visible  level  as  to  make  host 
countries  worry  about  the  possibilities  of 
"Japanese  economic  domination." 

One  way  of  solving  the  dilemma  Is  to  chan- 
nel a  greater  pwrtion  of  aid  through  multi- 
lateral aid  organizations,  which  we  are  doing 
seriously.    Japan's    contributions   to   multl- 
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lateral  aid  organlaatlona,  such  as  World  Bank, 
IDA,  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  UKDP, 
have  been  greatly  Increased  In  the  pa«t  few 
years.  Such  contrlbutlona  now  account  for 
about  30%  of  our  total  official  aid. 

Also  we  are  trying  actively  to  softeq  our 
Io«tn  term*.  At  the  moment,  the  weighted 
average  Interest  rate  of  our  loans  Is  3.6%,  and 
their  weighted  average  maturity  Is  about  30 
years,  Including  a  6  year  grace  period.  These 
terms  may  not  appear  to  be  as  soft  as  the^ 
should.  But  as  Internal  Interest  rates  are  high 
In  the  Japanese  domestic  capital  market,  they 
are  considered  to  be  quite  conoeaslonaty  by 
many  Japanese. 

About  the  untying  of  aid,  too,  the  Japinese 
Government  Is  prepared  to  untie  bUateril  of- 
ficial loans  and  multilateral  contributions, 
provided  that  all  major  DAC  donors  par- 
ticipate m  on  effective  arrangement  for  that 
purpose. 

We  also  will  Institute  a  generalized  pijefer- 
entlal  tariff  scheme  at  the  latest  by  the  com- 
ing October,  In  accordance  with  the  la^i  and 
regulations  which  passed  the  Diet  last  m^xnth. 

Siirely.  these  steps  are  welcome  an4  will 
help  solve  part  of  the  problem  we  face.  Bow- 
ever,  our  fundamental  problem  wUl  still  be 
there,  until  some  rapport  Is  reached  betjween 
the  donors  and  recipients  about  how  w*  can 
bridge  the  enormous  gap  In  material  wealth 
between  "have's"  and  "have-not's"  li|  the 
world  In  a  manner  which  Is  satlsfacto^  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  "develop- 
ing coimtrles"  and  yet  also  to  the  taxpfiyers 
of  the  "developed  countries."  ! 

This  Is  not  a  problem  challenging  Japan 
alone  Rather  It  Is  the  challenge  whlcl»  has 
faced  htunanlty  In  the  past  two  decades.  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  offer  any  clear-cut  solution  to 
the  problem.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  a^  this 
point  Is  that  we  In  Japan  are  preparsd  to 
tackle  the  challenge  squarely,  to  usa  our 
favorite  phrases.  In  a  forward-looking  manner 
and  with  a  low  postore.  1 

Plattno  With  mt  Fire  ot  thx  Rihino  Sxm 
(By  Oeorge  W.  Ball) 

The  chronicle  of  our  relations  with  Japan 
prior  to  the  second  world  war  begins  [with 
ineptitude  and  ends  with  disaster.  Not  |  only 
did  we  affront  Japanese  pride  by  slamtnlng 
our  doors  on  their  sons  and  daughters,  but, 
by  prohibitive  tariffs,  we  excluded  their 
goods  from  oiu*  markets.  For  this  protection- 
ist outrage  we,  of  course,  paid  dearly.  By 
threatening  Japan's  ability  to  earn  thei  for- 
eign exchange  needed  to  buy  the  raw  ma- 
terials required  to  sustain  her  then  ext>Iod- 
ing  population,  we  helped  encourage  he|  sol- 
diers to  gain  conta^l  of  raw  material  sources 
throiigh  conquest — a  course  of  action  i  pre- 
tentlo\ialy  known  as  the  "Oreater  East,  Asia 
Co-Prosperity  Sphere,"  which  ultimate!^  led 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  ^ 

Happily,  In.  the  postwar  period,  we  "have 
shown  the  Japanese  a  more  mature  oot$pre- 
henslon  and  a  greater  awareness  of  miitual 
interests;  yet  the  critical  test  is  only  now 
beginning,  as — a  quarter  centxiry  afte»  the 
war — Japan  abandons  its  "low  posture''  for 
a  more  aaaertlve  role.  j 

Where  that  role  may  lead  her  no  oni  can 
say.  since  Japan  is  pervasively  rootless.  More 
than  in  any  other  oountry.  the  war  tore 
asunder  the  fabric  of  Japanese  society  and 
politics.  No  longer  was  the  Emperor  the  god- 
king,  with  hU  Imperial  wlU  expressed 
through  the  military.  No  longer  was  the  »t«te 
cult  of  Shinto  Intact,  or  the  obsession  with 
ancestor  worship  and  the  CSonfuclan  au- 
thority of  the  family.  Today,  as  a  great  in- 
dustrial nation,  Japan  turns  her  eyes  toward 
the  West;  yet  even  now  the  atavistic  pull  of 
the  mainland  remains  strong,  since  Ja|>an's 
Western  ties  lack  the  vital  adhesive  of  a 
common  culture,  language,  literature  or 
history. 

Largely  because  Japan  leaped  from  feudal- 
ism to  industrial  pre-eminence  in  less  than 


a  century,  the  resemblance  between  her  In- 
stitutions and  those  of  Western  nations  Is 
more  apparent  than  real.  We  watch  with  dis- 
may as  her  great  Industrial  companies  pur- 
sue pricing  policies  and  practices  In  external 
markets  that  subordinate  profit  to  the  na- 
tional purpose.  We  find  the  collective  spirit 
of  national  effort  permeating  every  aspect 
of  society. 

SKNSUBLX  COICPROMISE 

Thus  to  lit  Japan  Into  a  world  system  of 
politics  and  economics  shaped  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  Western  individualism  will  not  be 
easy,  nor  can  It  be  achieved  by  America 
alone.  Although  European  statesmen  and 
business  leaders  seem  deaf  to  the  problem, 
it  remains  a  common  task  for  the  whole 
community  of  Industrialized  nations.  Mean- 
while. Japcmese  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  becoming  more  and  more  polar- 
ized between  Tokyo  and  Washington. 

tJndoubtedly,  those  two  capitals  have 
much  to  say  to  one  another,  but  not  always 
with  full  understanding.  Recently  they  have 
faced  two  issues  of  special  xnrgency:  the 
rev«ralon  of  Okinawa  and  the  opening  of  the 
burgeoning  Japanese  market  to  the  produce 
and  investment  of  the  West. 

On  the  first  issue.  President  Nixon  took  a 
long  stride  forwsird  when  he  promised  Prime 
Minister  Sato  in  November  1969  that  Oki- 
nawa would  revert  to  Japanese  administra- 
tion during  1&72.  It  was  a  decision  long  over- 
due, since  how  could  anyone  possibly  Justify 
the  continued  rule  by  the  United  States,  a 
whole  generation  after  the  war,  of  more  than 
1  million  Japanese  living  in  Japanese  terri- 
tory? The  solution — a  sensible  compromise 
that  assured  the  United  States  the  same 
rights  In  the  Okinawa  base  as  in  the  bases 
In  the  Japanese  home  Islands — came  Just  in 
the  nick  of  time.  It  saved  the  Sato  govern- 
ment and  forestalled  the  termination  of  the 
seciu^ty  treaty  which  might  otherwise  have 
occtirred  last  spring. 

Yet.  having  taken  this  statesmanlike  step, 
the  Administration  Is  now  in  danger  of 
throwing  away  the  benefits  by  deciding  not 
to  effectuate  the  Okinawa  reversion  by  exec- 
utive agreement,  which  at  the  most  would 
require  only  a  majority  vote  of  both  houses 
of  Congress,  but  rather  by  a  treaty,  requiring 
the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

DANOKBOtJS    SUSPICION 

All  other  things  being  equal,  one  could 
properly  regard  the  issue  as  deserving  full 
Senate  treatment.  But  all  things  are  not 
equal,  for  a  totally  irrelevant  reason — ^that 
the  Administration  has  shown  a  p>er8lstent 
willingness  to  sacrifice  larger  interests  to  ful- 
fill a  campaig^n  promise  to  the  American  tex- 
tile industry.  In  a  so-far  futile  effort  to  reduce 
the  Inflow  of  Japanese  textiles,  not  only  has 
It  squandered  much  political  capital  with 
Japtan  but  It  has  proved  more  Catholic  than 
the  Pope  by  rejecting  a  proposal  of  self-re- 
straint from  Japanese  industry  that  had  been 
accepted  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Wllbiur  Mills. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  bitterness  and  con- 
fusion thus  created,  calm  analysis  cannot 
flourish,  and  suspicion  has  Inevitably  devel- 
oped in  Tokyo  and  elsewhere  that  the  treaty 
route  was  deliberately  chosen  to  strengthen 
the  Administration's  hand  in  extracting  a 
more  restrictive  Import  limitation  from  Ja- 
pan. Yet  what  could  be  more  grotesque  than 
an  attempt  to  trade  off  the  reversion  of 
Oklnavra — a  vital  step  to  preserve  our  security 
In  the  Far  East — for  the  appeasement  of  a 
single  Industry  and  a  few  Southern  senators, 
at  large  cost  to  American  consumers  and 
with  grave  risk  of  undercutting  all  hopes  of 
widening  access  to  the  vast  Japanese  market? 

Whatever  the  Administration's  motives — 
and  I  prefer  to  draw  no  invldlovis  conclu 
sions — the  situation  demands  the  most  care- 
ful attention,  for  we  dare  not  let  protection- 
Ism  again  wreck  our  relations  with  Japan,  as 
occurred  40  years  ago.  But,  unless  the  White 


House  vigorously  intervenes,  the  protection- 
ist lobbies  may  well  mobilize  the  maxtajum 
34  Senate  votes  needed  to  block  the  Okinawa 
treaty,  in  the  event  Japan  refuses  to  grant 
their  protectionist  demands.  That  Is  an 
eventuality  to  make  one  shudder,  for  if  the 
President  should  prove  xinable  to  deliver  on 
his  promise  to  hand  back  Okinawa,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  whole  fragile  structure  of 
our  relations  with  Japan  would  come  tum- 
bling down.  And  if  that  should  happen  with 
the  only  large  modem  industrial  nation  in 
the  Par  East,  it  would  make  defeat  in  Indo- 
china seem  like  a  pinprick. 


OENOCTOE  CONVENTION— NO  (X>N- 
FLICT  WITH  TREATY-MAKING 
POWER  LXMITS 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  suggested  by  critics  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  that  the  treatymaWng 
power  of  the  United  States  is  not  with- 
out limitation  and  that  the  convention 
may  conflict  with  It.  This  Is  what  the 
case  of  Oeofroy  v.  Rlggs  (133  U.S.  258, 
267,  (1890) )  says  about  the  treaty  power: 

The  treaty  power,  as  expressed  In  the 
Constitution,  is  in  terms  unlimited  except 
by  those  restraints  which  are  found  In  that 
Instrument  against  the  action  of  the  Oov- 
emment  or  its  departments,  and  those 
arising  from  the  nature  of  government  Itstif 
and  of  that  of  the  States.  It  would  not  be 
contended  that  It  extends  so  far  as  to  au- 
thorize what  the  Constitution  forbids,  or  a 
change  In  the  character  of  the  government 
or  in  that  of  one  of  the  States,  or  a  cession 
of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  lattw 
without  its  contents.  •  •  •  But  with  those 
exceptions,  it  is  not  perceived  that  there  la 
any  limit  to  the  questions  which  can  be  ad- 
justed touching  any  matter  which  Is  prop«ly 
the  subject  of  negotiations  with  a  foreign 
country. 

Solicitor  General  Perlman  Interpreted 
the  constitutional  restraints  or  limita- 
tions cited  In  this  case  as  being  of  two 
kinds — express  prohibitions  and  those 
implied  by  the  nature  of  Government 
and  the  States.  He  cited  a  Supreme  Court 
decision,  Asakura  v.  Seattle  (265  U.S.  332, 
341  (1924))  as  Indication  on  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  "whittled  down"  the 
breadth  of  the  limitation  suggested  In 
Geofrey  v.  Riggs  (133  UJ3.  258,  267 
(1890) ) .  The  decision  said  In  part: 

The  treatymaklng  power  of  the  United 
States  is  not  limited  by  any  express  pro- 
vision of  the  (Constitution,  and,  though  It 
does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  authorize  what 
the  Constitution  fort>ids,  it  does  extend  to  all 
proper  subjects  of  negotiations  between  our 
Government  and  all  nations. 

In  1920.  in  Missouri  v.  Holland  (252 
U.S.  416)  the  Supreme  (^urt  specifically 
eliminated  the  tenth  amendment  to  the 
(ZJonstltution  as  a  possible  limitation  on 
the  treatymsiklng  power.  What  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  said  on  the  existence  of  limi- 
tations to  the  treatymaklng  power  is  also 
of  importance: 

Acts  of  Congress  are  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  only  when  in  pursuance  to  the 
Constitution,  while  treaties  are  declared  to 
be  so  when  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  open  to  question  wheth- 
er the  authority  of  the  United  States  means 
more  than  the  formal  acts  prescribed  In  the 
convention.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
there  are  no  qualiflcationa  to  the  treaty- 
making  power;  but  they  must  be  ascertained 
in  a  different  way.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
may  be  matters  of  the  sharpest  exigency  for 
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the  national  well-being  that  an  act  of  Con- 
^eM  could  not  deal  with  but  a  treaty  fol- 
towed  by  such  an  act  coxild,  and  it  is  not 
uohtly  to  be  assumed  that,  in  matters  re- 
nuirlng  national  action,  "a  power  which  must 
belong  to  and  somewhere  reside  In  every 
dvlUMd  government  Is  not  to  be  found." 
Ilie  case  before  us  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  our  whole  experience  and  not  mere- 
ly in  that  of  what  was  sold  a  hundred  years 
iigo(252U.8.at433). 

Solicitor  General  Perlman  further 
stated  that  the  express  power  of  Con- 
gress to  define  and  punish  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations  was  not  a 
limitation  on  the  treatymaklng  power. 
Some  opponents  of  the  convention  argue 
that  under  the  powers  delegated  to  Con- 
gress "to  define  and  punish  piracies  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations" — a 
treaty  obligating  the  United  States  to 
punlish  an  offense  under  international 
law  is  a  usurpation  of  the  legislative 
power.  This  charge  is  unfounded.  I 
would  like  to  quote  Solicitor  General 
Perlman  at  some  length  with  regard  to 
this  charge : 

In  order  not  to  obscure  the  real  argument 
with  assumptions  that  are  not  factual,  it 
should  be  observed  at  once  that  article  V 
of  the  convention  specifically  contemplates 
domestic  legislative  action,  in  particular  to 
prescribe  penalties  since  none  Is  provided. 
This  part  of  the  convention,  requiring  as  It 
does  legislative  action,  is  not  self-execut- 
ing under  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  Foster  v.  Neilson  (2  Pet.  263 
VS.  1829);  and  for  the  United  States  to 
enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  provisions  of  the  convention  in 
accordance  with  •  •  •  (its)  Constitution (s) 
"(convention  art.  V),  and  to  try  guilty  per- 
sons by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  State  in 
the  territory  of  which  the  act  was  commit- 
ted" (convention  art.  VI),  requires  action 
by  Ckxngress  prescribing  the  offenses  punish- 
able and  conferring  criminal  Jurisdiction  on 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Congress  may  not, 
in  Its  discretion,  use  the  definitions  of  the 
offenses  under  international  law,  In  this  case 
as  contained  in  the  convention,  just  as  it 
has  validly  provided  punishment  for  the 
crime  of  piracy  "as  defined  by  the  law  of 
nations"  (United  States  v.  SmUh.  6  Wheat. 
157  (U.S.  1820) ) . 

Thus,  as  the  result  of  the  situation  created 
by  the  very  terms  of  the  convention  itself, 
there  Is  removed  from  consideration  any 
notion  that  the  treaty.  If  accepted,  will  by- 
pass the  Congress,  or  will  in  Itself  legislate 
Federal  criminal  law. 

The  passage  from  the  case  of  Oeofrey  v. 
Riggs,  which  speaks  of  restraints  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  Government  and  the  States, 
and  restramt  against  change  in  the  character 
o<  the  Ckjvemment  or  in  that  of  one  of  the 
States,  Is  used  as  another  argument  for  the 
existence  of  a  constitutional  limitation  on 
the  treaty  power.  It  is  argued  against  the 
convention  as  a  whole  that  to  Impose  a  new 
body  of  treaty  law  which  wlU  become  the 
domesUc  law  of  the  United  States  is  a  change 
In  the  structure  of  the  relation  of  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  to 
oeiwlve  the  States  of  a  field  of  criminal 
Jurisprudence  and  place  it  in  the  Federal 
Jurisdiction  by  treaty  would  be  so  revolution- 
ary as  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

If  there  were  mattOTs  of  criminal  Jurisdlc- 
Uon  confided  to  the  States  so  vital  to  their 
existence  that  a  change  by  the  Genocide 
Convention  would  destroy  our  dual  system 


of  government,  conceivably  the  problem  sug- 
ge^ed  might  be  more  than  hypothesis.  The 
fact  Is  quite  the  opposite.  Congress  la  al- 
ready Invested  by  the  Constitution  with 
the  power  to  provide  the  criminal  sanctions 
for  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations  [Con- 
sUtutlon,  article  I,  section  8,  clause  10]. 
It  has  had  that  power  since  1789,  and  the 
States  expressly  committed  that  field  of 
criminal  Jurisprudence  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  therefore  of  little  or  no  con- 
sequence In  comparing  the  effect  of  the  exer- 
cise of  FedereJ  criminal  Jurisdiction  upon 
residual  State  criminal  Jurisdiction  that  Con- 
gress may  exercise  Its  power  to  punish  geno- 
cide pursuant  to  the  authority  provided  in 
article  I,  section  8,  clause  18  (the  necessary 
and  proper  clatise)  of  the  Constitution,  or 
pursuant  to  both  sources  of  power.  It  Is 
wholly  unwarranted  to  say  that,  because 
another  offense  has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  the  few  now  punishable  as  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations,  the  States  have 
been  deprived  of  a  field  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. This  area  of  the  field  they  never 
possessed  ...   (p.  45-46,  Hearings). 

Mr.  President,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, if  ratifiied  by  the  UJ3.  Senate,  is  cer- 
tainly a  proper  subject  of  the  treatymak- 
lng power  of  the  United  States.  Ratifica- 
tion would  in  no  way  alter  the  balance 
of  authority  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Genocide  has  been 
cited  by  the  United  Nations  as  a  subject 
of  international  concern.  Therefore,  it  is 
perfectly  correct  for  Congress  to  enter 
into  conventions,  treaties,  or  agreements 
which  deal  with  matters  of  international 
concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  constitutional 
limitation  of  the  treatymaklng  power 
that  would  restrict  in  any  way  our  rati- 
fication of  the  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide.  I  urge  that  we  act  now. 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  ON  VIETNAM 
DISENGAGEMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  testimony 
in  support  of  the  Vietnam  Disengage- 
ment Act  of  1971 — the  so-called  Hat- 
field-McGovem  bill — be  printed  In  the 
Record.  These  remarks  were  delivered 
in  my  capacity  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
and  were  presented  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  April  21,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Must  Act  on  Vietnam 
disengagkmknt 

President  Nixon — In  his  television  address 
to  the  Nation  of  April  7  and  In  his  remarks 
of  April  16  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors — has  refused  to  establish  a 
deadline  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  armed 
forces  from  Vietnam.  He  has  declared  his  In- 
tention to  continue  the  massive  U.S.  air  role 
In  the  fighting  and  to  retain  some  "residual" 
ground  forces  until  certain  conditions  are 
met. 

In  the  two  conditions  he  has  set  for  total 
U.S.  withdrawal.  President  Nixon  haa  re- 
affirmed the  veto  of  both  Hanoi  and  Saigon 
over  U.S.  disengagement.  In  addition  to  the 
release  of  all  POWs  held  by  North  Vietnam, 
he  has  established  Vletnamlzatlon  as  a  pre- 
condition to  U.S.  withdrawal,  defined  as 
follows: 

"The  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to 


develop  the  capacity  to  defend  themselvea 
against  a  Oonununlst  takeover,  not  the  sure 
capacity,  but  at  leost  the  chance." 

Vletnamlzatlon  continues  to  be  the  base  ct 
the  President's  policy,  so  the  Issue  is  drawn 
between  withdrawal  by  a  time  certain  or  on 
open  oommltment  no  matter  how  troop 
strength  Is  reduced.  To  show  how  long  this 
con  take.  Vice  President  Ky  recently  esti- 
mated it  WlU  take  16  to  20  years  for  Vletnaml- 
zatlon to  succeed. 

I  WlU  yield  to  no  one  In  my  soUdtude  for 
American  prlsoners-of-wor,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  only  way  to  rescue  our  prisoners  Is 
to  continue  the  war;  the  history  of  warfare 
teaches  that  prisoners  are  released  when  wars 
are  ended.  To  Insist  on  retaining  substan- 
tial U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  to  Induce  the 
release  of  the  POWs  could  result  In  a  stale- 
mate on  the  POW  Issue,  rather  than  their 
release. 

The  key  substantive  Issue  to  be  decided  Is 
whether  a  "time  certain"  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  total  withdrawal  of  UjB.  armed 
forces  from  Vletiuun.  The  President  has 
opted  for  a  policy  of  scaling  down  the  level 
of  U.S.  Involvement  while  leaving  it  open- 
ended  with  respect  to  time.  I  feel  such  a 
policy  Is  undesirable  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons related  to  the  Vietnam  war  itself  and 
also  to  the  unpostponable  need  to  reorder 
U.S.  priorities  at  home  and  in  the  world. 

The  scars  in  this  country  wUl  not  begin 
to  heal  until  the  United  States  has  fully  dis- 
engaged Itself  militarily  from  the  fighting 
in  Vietnam.  What  could  our  nation  possibly 
win  in  Vietnam  that  would  be  worth  the 
destruction  and  the  division — economic,  so- 
cial and  in  morale — which  this  war  is  in- 
filctlng  on  our  own  Nation? 

To  cite  some  examples,  the  Vietnam  war 
has  so  weakened  International  confidence  In 
the  dollar  that  our  world  financial  position 
Is  being  Jeopardized.  It  has  so  eroded  the 
motivation  of  the  American  worker  that  our 
very  productive  and  technological  superi- 
ority— our  greatest  strength — la  threatened. 
It  has  so  dismayed  American  youth  that 
large  segments  have  lost  faith  In  the  essen- 
tial effectiveness,  decency  and  htunanlty  of 
our  society — in  our  culture — and  even  in  our 
credibility.  It  has  so  strained  our  resources 
as  to  bring  on  a  great  Infiatlon  and  a  dan- 
gerous erosion  of  confidence  In  our  econ- 
omy resulting  in  serious  unemployment. 

Along  with  this  we  have  the  deep  aggra- 
vation of  our  urban  problems — leading  to 
the  near  "bankruptcy"  of  city  governments 
across  America — and  the  deep  sense  of  aU- 
enatlon  and  pessimism  now  so  prevalent  li: 
what  used  to  be  known  as  the  most  optimis- 
tic nation  in  the  world.  And  there  are  those 
50,000  American  lives  lost  and  the  200,000 
wounded  and  that  $100-bllllon  of  treasure 
The  Vietnam  war  Is  now  an  obsolete  strug- 
gle as  regards  U.S.  interests  In  Asia.  What- 
ever justification  there  may  once  have 
seemed  to  be  for  U.S.  Intervention  In  what 
has  always  essentially  been  a  clvU  struggle — 
and  I  have  long  regarded  any  combat  In- 
tervention as  very  Improvident — contlnxUng 
U.S.  military  involvement  In  Vietnam  would 
be  tangenltal,  If  not  contradictory,  to  the 
advancement  of  U.S.  Interests  In  Asia. 

The  real  Issues  of  Asia  in  the  1970's  and 
the  1980'8  WlU  have  Uttle  to  do  with  the 
question  of  who  r\iles  Saigon.  By  way  of  re- 
minder It  Is  certainly  today  a  moot  question 
whether  the  "communist"  government  of 
Yugoslavia  is  more  opposed  to  the  basic 
principles  of  our  nation  than  the  military 
dictatorship  in  Greece.  The  Issues  we  should 
be  concentrating  on  are  our  relations  with 
China  and  Japan — and  the  shifting  quadri- 
lateral power  relationship  in  Asia  among  the 
United  States,  Japan,  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union, 
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The  Vietnam  war  has  done  more  to  com- 
plicate and  strain  our  relations  with  both 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  recent  years 
than  any  other  issue.  Moreover,  the  domes- 
tic Inflation  produced  by  the  Vietnam  '  urar  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  protectjonlsi 
claims  which  threaten  a  trade  war  with 
Japan. 

The  American  obsession  and  preoccupa- 
tion with  Vietnam  over  the  past  decade  has 
led  to  the  danger  of  U.S  policy  being  by- 
passed by  events  In  many  parts  ot  the  globe. 
Vietnam  has  contributed  heavily  to  tlie  de- 
terioration of  the  U.S.  position  In  Europe 
and  In  the  Mideast.  We  have  been  s)  dis- 
tracted and  so  "locked-ln"  to  the  struggle  In 
Vietnam  that  we  have  lacked  the  energy,  the 
resources  and  the  mental  freedom  to  gl  /e  our 
best  to  the  great  challenges  which  have 
emerged  In  other  parte  of  the  globe. 

It  is  also  time  that  we  recognize  tb  it  the 
Vietnam  war  has  seriously  weakenel  the 
United  States  from  a  purely  military  view- 
point. This  is  a  seldom  discussed  aspect  of 
the  question  but  it  is  one  which  I  krow  to 
be  very  much  on  the  minds  of  our  m  lltary 
leaders.  The  Vietnam  war  has  under  nined 
the  morale  of  our  armed  forces.  It  has  low- 
ered the  prestige  and  honor  of  the  military 
profession  in  the  eyes  of  many  miUidns  of 
Americans.  The  vast — and  improperly  fund- 
ed— expenditures  on  the  Vietnam  wai  have 
lead  to  a  strong  move  for  major  cuts  n  the 
defense  budget.  And,  while  the  U.S.  wis  de- 
voting more  than  $100-bllllon  to  the  Vi  itnam 
war  and  holding  the  1965  line  on  Its  stra- 
tegic forces,  the  Soviet  Union— unei  icum- 
bered  by  Vietnam — has  brought  Its  nuclear 
forces  up  to  strategic  parity,  has  reeqiilpped 
its  conventional  forces  In  Europe  and  has 
constructed  a  worldwide  navy  whlcl ;  now 
chaUenges  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  for  supr  smacy 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  other  vital  «rater- 
ways. 

When  viewed  against  the  perspect.ve  of 
comj)eting  pwlorltles  at  home. and  abroad. 
there  is  nothing  In  my  Judgment  wh:  ch  we 
could  realistically  seek  or  gain  In  Vleti  am  to 
Justify  an  open-ended  Involvement  I  a  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congt  sss  to 
establish  by  statute  a  "time  certain"  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  armed  force  ;  from 
the  Vietnam  war.  Hopefully,  this  can  &e  ac- 
complished, in  cooperation  with  the  F>resl- 
dent.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  showdow:i  con- 
frontation on  this  issue  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  would  be  In  t  le  In- 
terests of  the  President,  the  Congrees  Dr  our 
nation.  Like  many  other  Senators.  I  came 
reluctantly  to  the  view  that  the  Cc  agrees 
should  assert  its  ultimate  power — the  power 
of  the  purse — to  bring  an  end  to  th.s  im- 
provident war  which  has  done  such  va  it  and 
Incalculable  harm  to  our  nation  and  ,ts  in- 
terests at  home  and  throughout  the  wi  irld. 

The  U.S.  would,  of  coiu'se,  continue  t »  sup- 
ply flnancial  and  material  aid  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  assist  their  self-defense  iefforts 
If  there  is  not  a  negotiated  political  eettle- 
ment.  Moreover.  It  is  to  be  expected  tl»t  the 
U.S.  will  participate  In  multinational  regional 
construction  assistance  efforts  when  tie  war 
Is  over  as  previously  pledged  by  Prildent 
Johnson. 

I  personally  favor  establishing  Juixe  30, 
1972,  as  the  terminal  date  for  the  wlthilrawal 
of  all  remaining  U.S.  military  forces  14  Viet- 
nam, except  stioh  forces  as  might  notroally 
be  stationed  in  a  nation  we  are  assisting  In 
the  traditioniil  manner  of  military  assistance 
programs  where  U.S.  Invcrtvement  in  local 
fighting  is  strictly  and  conspicuous!^  pro- 
hibited. 1 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  recent  opera- 
tion in  Laos,  where  U.S.  helicopters,  flghters 
and  bombers  played  such  a  massive  anil  inti- 
mate role  in  the  South  Vietnamese  ground 
effort,  showed  the  fallacy  of  limiting  U.S. 
withdrawal  to  ground  oombat  troops.  If  VS. 
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"air  power"  and  "residvial  forces"  are  to  re- 
main in  Vietnam  until  the  ABVN  masters 
the  skills  and  weapons  now  represented  by 
U.S.  air  and  artillery  forces  in  Vietnam,  the 
President's  Vletnamlzation  and  withdrawal 
I>ollcy  does  not  meet  the  baslo  mandate  he 
was  given  in  1968 — to  end  the  Vietnam  war 
for  America. 


SUPPORT  OF  WITHDRAWAL  OP  U.S. 
TROOPS  FROM  VIETTNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  -^m 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  petition  signed  by  47  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Arkansas  General  Assembly. 

The  petition  supports  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam  by  January  1, 
1972,  and  favors  legislation  to  this  effect. 

nie  petition  takes  note  of  the  "im- 
justiflable  and  unnecessary"  expenditure 
and  of  the  "thousands  of  loyal  courage- 
ous American  soldiers  who  have  lost  their 
lives  as  a  result  of  this  futile  war." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  petition  is 
indicative  of  a  widespread  feeling  across 
the  country,  as  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans are  convinced  that  we  must  curtail 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  pe- 
tition, along  with  a  letter  of  transmittal 
from  the  three  legislators  who  secured 
the  signatures,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

State  or  Arkansas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Little  Rock,  Ark..  March  31. 1971. 
Hon.  William  P.  Fulbbight, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator;  EIncloeed  Is  a  copy  of  re- 
quest signed  by  47  members  of  the  Arkanwaa 
House  of  Representatives.  This  requests  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Congress  to 
withdraw  U.S.  military  forces  from  Viet  Nsun 
by  January  1,  1972.  It  also  promises  our  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  you  in  any  efforts 
which  you  might  find  proper. 
Respectfully. 

N.   B.   MUBPHY. 

Rudy   Moore,   Jr. 
Joseph  K.  Mahont  n. 


Requesting  the  United  States  Congress  to 
withdraw  the  United  States"  Military  Forces 
from  Viet  Nam. 

Whereas,  the  Viet  Nam  War  has  resulted 
in  the  unj\istlflable  and  unnecessary  expend- 
iture of  billions  of  dollars  each  year  by  the 
United  States  on  war  materials  and  eqiiip- 
ment;   and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  loyal  courageous 
American  soldiers  have  lost  their  lives  as  a 
result  of  this  futile  War;  and 

Whereas,  the  exorbitant  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  status  quo  in  Viet  Nam  has  resulted 
in  the  drastic  curtailment  of  many  essential 
and  worthwhile  domestic  projects  and  pro- 
grams for  the  American  people;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  clrctimstanoes  United 
States  military  activity  in  Viet  Nam  has  been 
unduly  and  unnecessarily  prolonged;  and 

Whereas,  continued  United  States  partici- 
pation In  this  War  has  sharply  divided  the 
American  people  and  threatens  to  bring 
chaos  to  our  Nation,  it  has  caused  the  dis- 
affection of  a  large  number  of  the  youth  of 
our  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  loss  of  troops  and  the  ex- 
penditures of  billions  of  dollars  should  be 
ciirtalled  by  the  United  States  by  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Viet  Nam  by 
January  1,  1972. 


Whereas  we  understand  that  Senators 
Church  and  Cooper  plan  to  introduce  legia- 
lation  which  would  cause  the  withdrawal  of 
United  States  troops  from  Viet  Nam  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972:  and 

Whereas  we  understand  that  in  the  Hcum 
Democratic  Party  Caucus  on  Wednesday  a 
similar  motion  Is  to  be  Introduced;  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  any  such  legislation, 
motion,  resolution,  etc.,  is  desirable; 

We.  the  members  of  the  Arkansas  House  of 
Representatives,  therefore,  do  encourage  and 
support  you  In  your  decision  to  vote  In  favor 
of  any  such  legislation,  resolution,  motion, 
etc.,  which  would  cause  withdrawal  of  United 
States  troops  from  Viet  Nam  by  January  1 
1972. 


MILITARY   MANPOWER   PROBLEMS 
MAY  BLOCK  ALL-VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr,  President,  many 
questions  have  been  raised — questiona 
that  trouble  me — about  both  the  desir- 
ability and  the  feasibility  of  an  all-vol- 
imteer  army. 

Would  a  volunteer  army  increase  the 
already  substantial  power  and  influence 
of  the  military  on  American  life? 

Would  the  cost  be  prohibitive  either 
absolutely  or  relatively  in  terms  of  the 
desperate  needs  in  other  areas  of  our 
society? 

Would  not  some  form  of  draft  stlU  be 
necessary  in  time  of  war? 

Further  doubt  is  cast  on  the  feasibility 
of  an  all-volimteer  army  in  the  foresee- 
able future  by  an  article  in  the  April  issue 
of  Fortune.  Juan  Cameron,  Washington 
editor  of  Fortune,  has  written  about  con- 
ditions in  the  military  services  today.  In- 
cluding the  shortages  of  manpower,  espe- 
cially skilled  manpower,  the  low  rate  of 
reenlistments,  the  high  level  of  discon- 
tent, and  the  general  waning  attraction 
of  military  life  in  our  society,  Mr,  Cam- 
eron concludes  that — 

The  deep-seated  manpower  problem  of 
the  military  must  be  overcome  before  the 
nation  can  hope  to  rely  on  an  all-volunteer 
force  ...  If  the  day  of  a  'zero  draft'  is  ever 
to  come,  with  U.S.  forces  still  deployed 
aroimd  the  world,  the  reform  of  military  life 
win  have  to  go  far  beyond  anything  so  far 
proposed  .  .  .  (T)he  continuous  wholesale 
movement  of  men  must  be  done  away  with. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  to  reform  the  en- 
tire pay  and  promotion — and  retirement- 
system  if  the  services  are  to  achieve  a  stable 
career  force;  the  Administration's  proposals, 
and  even  the  recommendations  of  the  Gates 
Commission,  are  only  a  feeble  first  step  In 
this  direction. 

Most  vital  of  all,  mUltary  life  will  have  to 
b«  made  more  interesting  and  challenging. 
Just  how  this  is  to  be  done  is  not  clear  yet, 
nor  is  It  clear  that  the  Defense  Department 
is  gearing  itself  adequately  for  the  Job. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Cameron's  article,  entitled 
"Our  Gravest  Military  Problem  Is  Man- 
power," be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Fortune  magazine,  April  1971) 
OuK  Obavest  MnjTARY  Problem  Jb 
Manpower 
(By  Juan  Cameron) 
Three  years  ago,  as  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, Richard  Nixon  committed  himself  to 
end  the  draft  and  establish  an  aU-vcrttmteer 
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military  force.  In  January  of  this  year,  how- 
ever President  Nixon  caUed  for  a  two-year 
jjtanalon  of  the  draft.  "Nobody  knows  pre- 
Mgely  when  we  can  end  conscription,"  he 
told  Congress.  And  he  might  well  have  added 
or  if  we  can.  For  military  manpower  prob- 
lams  have  became  so  severe  and  vast  In 
goope  that  the  nation's  armed  services  are  in 
an  extremely  perilous  situation.  Even  with 
650.000  men  entering  the  services  every 
year— most  of  them  draftees  or  volunteers 
who  are  induced  to  enlist  by  the  threat  of 
oongcripUon — dangerous  shortages  of  men 
pfevall  in  every  branch  of  service,  seriously 
impairing  combat  capabUlty.  Some  low-prl- 
orlty  units,  like  the  172nd  Infantry  Brigade 
in  Alaska,  are  at  only  half  of  "foxhole,"  or 
combat,  strength.  Even  high-priority  forces 
jre  seriously  undermanned.  The  Seventh 
Anny  Is  charged  with  the  defense  of  EJurope 
and,  according  to  Nixon,  stands  next  to  the 
Vietnam  forces  in  its  claim  on  men  and 
equipment.  But  last  winter  the  Seventh 
Army  was  20,000  men  short  of  its  authorized 
strength  (190,000  men). 

Nor  Is  the  crisis  one  simply  of  numbers. 
The  real  pinch  comes  from  the  failure  oT  the 
anned  services  to  retain  officers  and  men 
with  the  experience  and  skills  needed  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  complex  weapon 
systems  of  modem  warfare.  The  U.S.  Army's 
crack  Berlin  Brigade  has  to  rely  on  Oerman 
ciTlllans  to  maintain  its  tanks  and  other 
armor  because  there  arent  enough  trained 
technicians  in  the  service.  The  Navy  has  re- 
ported a  "critical"  to  "serious"  shortage  of 
skilled  ratings  In  half  of  Its  air  squadrons 
and  a  third  of  Its  ships.  And  the  Air  Force  is 
finding  It  increasingly  difficult  to  retain  ex- 
perienced pilots. 

Discontent  Is  rampant  among  servicemen 
of  all  ranks  and  ages — not  Just  the  raw 
recruit  reluctantly  putting  in  his  draft  time, 
but  the  tough  Sheridan  tank  commander  on 
patrol  along  the  East  Oerman  border,  the 
operations  officer  aboard  a  destroyer  escort  in 
the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  the  mlsslle-sllo 
commander  in  North  Dakota,  and  the  In- 
fantry noncom  Just  returned  from  a  second 
tour  in  Vietnam.  Low  morale  contributes  tb 
the  high  turnover  In  personnel,  costing  bil- 
lions each  year  in  wasted  defense  dollars  and 
ruling  out  the  possibility  oT  any  quick  move 
toward  all-volunteer  services. 

White  House  policy  still  aims  at  ending  the 
draft  in  1973,  and  the  Administration  has 
taken  a  number  of  steps  to  make  military  life 
more  attractive.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
Uird  has  proposed  a  pay  package,  involving 
•1.5  billion  a  year,  to  mitigate  some  glaring 
inequities  In  the  lower  ranks  of  the  services. 
"Mickey  Mouse"  rules  regulating  hair  length, 
beards,  and  off-duty  dress  have  been  relaxed. 
Oo-go  girls  do  their  thing  In  enlisted  men's 
club«,  beer  is  available  in  mess  halls,  and  a 
few  barracks  have  been  painted  in  psyche- 
delic fashion.  But  as  treatment  for  what  ails 
the  armed  services,  these  measures  are  like 
treating  a  cancer  with  a  Band-Aid. 

Discontent  in  the  armed  services  flows 
from  many  sources.  The  Indochina  war  has 
been  an  Important  irritant,  of  course,  par- 
ticularly because  of  controversial  personnel 
decisions  dictated  by  the  political  assess- 
ments of  the  Johnson  Administration.  When 
American  troops  are  finally  withdrawn  Irom 
Vietnam,  some  of  the  wasteful  and  enervat- 
ing policies  that  have  contributed  to  what 
the  services  call  "personnel  turbulence"  will 
be  lessened. 

But  not  even  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war 
will  cure  Uls  that  derive  from  decades  of 
neglect.  The  brightest  and  most  ambitious 
■nmtary  commanders  have  never  regarded 
personnel  administration  as  the  way  to  ad- 
'»nce  professionally.  "These  things  have 
been  snowballing  for  years  and  pose  a  pretty 
big  problem  now,"  says  Roger  Kelley,  Assist- 


ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs.  On  top  of  everything  else, 
there  has  been  a  growth  of  antlmllitary  feel- 
ing among  the  young  people  whom  the  serv- 
ices must  draw  upon  for  manpower.  Higher 
pay  scales  will  help,  but  the  Nixon  pro- 
posals call  for,  at  best,  only  about  half  the 
amount  of  money  recommended  last  year  by 
a  presidential  conrniission  headed  by 
Thomas  S.  Oates  Jr.,  a  former  Defense  Sec- 
retary who  is  now  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

A    HEMOBRBAGE    OF    TAL£NT 

The  magnitude  of  discontent  among  mili- 
tary men  shows  up  dramatically  In  the  low 
percentage  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  who 
elect  to  remain  in  the  service  after  their  first 
tour  of  duty.  Perhaps  it  is  not  stirprlsing  that 
only  about  1  percent  of  draftees,  who  were 
Inducted  involuntarily,  stay  in  after  their 
two  years'  hitch  is  completed.  But  the  serv- 
ices are  falling  far  short  of  their  goal  in  get- 
ting volunteers  to  sign  up  for  additional 
tours  after  their  first  three  to  six  years  of 
duty.  They  would  like  to  get  30  to  35  percent 
of  these  men  to  re-enllst,  but  the  Army  Is  re- 
taining only  about  one  out  of  nine  of  Its  en- 
listees at  the  end  of  their  first  hitch.  The 
retention  rate  for  Navy  enlisted  men  is  12 
percent;  for  the  Air  Force,  about  11  percent. 
The  Marines,  for  all  the  carefully  nurtured 
pride  in  "the  Corps,"  have  the  lowest  re- 
enlistment  rate  of  aU — six  out  of  every  hun- 
dred enlisted  men. 

The  Pentagon  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
re-enlistment  rates  can  be  misleading — espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  the  over-aU  size  of  the 
mUltary  establishment  is  being  reduced — 
because  the  services  have  different  methods 
of  computing  the  rates.  Moreover,  the  De- 
fense Department's  manjKjwer  experts  tend 
to  denigrate  the  relevance  of  these  figures 
with  the  argument  that  more  than  half  of 
the  "volunteers"  were  induced  to  sign  up 
by  the  threat  of  being  drafted  for  Army 
combat  units  in  Vietnam.  This  is  especially 
true,  they  argue,  for  many  of  today's  young 
.  officers,  who  were  not  career-minded  in  the 
(  first  place.  There  is  same  truth  in  that  argu- 
t  ment,  but  the  trends  of  retention  are  down 
even  among  those  who  seemed  Intent  on 
military  careers.  For  example.  In  1961  the 
Army  was  able  to  retain  about  one-third  of 
the  lieutenants  and  captains  who  had  en- 
tered by  way  of  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps.  Today  the  Army's  retention  rate  for 
these  officers  is  down  to  about  11  percent. 
In  1966  the  Navy  retained  25  percent  of 
the  officers  assigned  to  surface  ships.  The 
retention  rate  today  is  16  percent. 

As  recently  as  1966,  the  Navy  could  count 
on  having  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  pilots — 
each  of  whom  takes  up  to  two  years  to 
qualify  for  carrier  duty  at  a  training  cost 
that  may  total  $250,000 — elect  to  stay  in  the 
service  after  the  first  obligatory  service  was 
finished.  Today  three  out  of  four  pilots  are 
leaving  at  the  end  of  their  first  six  years. 
The  situation,  says  one  Navy  personnel  offi- 
cer, is  "getting  to  the  point  where  we  have 
no  experience  in  the  fleet."  The  elite  nu- 
clear-submarine force  has  had  similar  trouble 
keeping  Its  officers.  They  are  offered  bontises 
of  up  to  915,000  to  remain  in  the  submarine 
service,  but  the  retention  rate  Is  only  36 
percent,  or  slightly  more  than  half  of  what 
it  was  several  years  ago.  And  in  the  non- 
commissioned ranks,  men  with  six  to  eight 
years  of  service  have  been  leaving  the  Navy 
in  such  numbers  that  the  fleet  Is  short  of 
petty  officers  with  critical  skills — technicians 
who  can  handle  sonar,  mlssUe,  electronic, 
avlatlcm,  and  data  systems.  Even  boiler  tend- 
ers are  scarce. 

In  the  Air  Force,  which  in  the  past  re- 
tained nearly  half  of  its  younger  officers,  the 
situation  Is  also  deteriorating.   More  than 


13,000  officers  who  bad  previously  indicated 
an  Intention  of  making  a  career  in  the  Air 
Force  have  requested  separation  at  the  end 
of  their  current  tours.  Lieutenant  General 
Robert  Dixon,  the  deputy  chief  of  staff  for 
personnel,  has  estimated  that  it  will  cost 
$1  billion  to  train  their  replacements. 

LIKE  JUMPING  ON  A  MOVING  STTRrBOARO 

Pew,  if  any,  business  executives  ever  wit- 
ness the  kind  of  turnover  in  manpower  that 
the  armed  forces  take  for  granted  today. 
The  military  services  turn  over  60  percent 
of  their  total  personnel  every  two  years.  It  is 
not  uncommon  lor  units  In  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  to  roll  over  personnel  two  to  three 
times  a  year.  Says  the  Army's  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff,  General  Bruce  Palmer  Jr.,  'When 
your  force  is  turning  over  at  the  rate  of  100 
percent  a  year,  you  have  a  tough  Job  of 
traiiUng  to  start  with.  The  training  base 
required  to  cope  with  this  is  huge.  And  then 
as  fast  as  you  get  the  men  up  to  any  level 
of  proficiency  you  lose  them.  When  the  rate 
Is  over  100  percent.  It's  a  hopeless  situation." 
It's  expensive,  too — about  $5.3  billion  annu- 
ally to  train  new  men,  one  study  shows. 

The  4th  Infantry  Division  ( Mechanized ) , 
stationed  at  Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  Palmer's  "hopeless  situation."  The 
4lh  Infantry  is  one  of  four  high-priority  re- 
serve forces  supposedly  able  to  move  on 
short  notice  to  bolster  U.S.  troops  in  a 
trouble  zone.  On  paper,  that  Is;  for  today 
the  4th  is  In  a  decidedly  parlous  state. 
Since  most  of  its  men  are  Vietnam  veterans 
with  only  a  few  months  of  service  remaining, 
the  division  sees  6,000  of  it£  15,000  men  de- 
part every  three  months,  while  men  Just 
returned  from  Sputheast  Asia  stream  in  to 
take  their  places.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fred 
Bartlett  Jr.,  today  the  division's  personnel 
officer,  says  that  the  fifteen  months  he  spent 
as  a  battalion  commander  with  the  4th  In- 
fantry seemed  like  five  years.  "In  that  short 
time  I  have  had  3,700  men  assigned  to  an  800- 
man  battalion.  With  that  kind  of  turnover, 
how  do  you  get  a  man  feeling  he  belongs  to 
a  unit?  It  gives  you  sort  of  a  transitory  feel- 
ing, like  Jumping  on  a  moving  surfboard." 
The  game  of  musical  chairs  obvlotisly  affects 
the  division's  morale  and  sense  of  coheslve- 
ness.  In  addition,  the  constant  retraining  re- 
quired to  integrate  the  newcomers  into  the 
division  materially  reduces  the  unit's  com- 
bat capability. 

This  high  raite  of  tumoveir  also  affects  In- 
dividual declsloais  about  staying  in  the  serv- 
ice. Navy  Lieutenant  John  J.  Costello,  a 
twenty-six-year-old  Harvard  graduate  who 
is  operations  officer  aboard  the  destroyer 
escort  Hamerberg,  has  been  In  the  service 
for  four  and  a  half  years.  His  ship,  based  In 
Naples,  is  engaged  in  classified  underwater 
detection  operations.  Now  he  says  he  is  sick 
of  trying  bo  run  a  departmeintt  (four  officers 
and  fifty -one  enlisted  men)  whose  perBonxuel 
is  replaced  every  few  months.  "ThlB  Job  is 
like  shoveling  sand  against  the  tide.  I'm  con- 
stanftly  working  to  train  officers  who  hardly 
know  their  Jobs  here  before  they're  trans- 
ferred to  scother  poelldon  or  ship.  It's  the 
same  with  my  men.  I've  made  known  that 
we  lack  enough  technicians  to  maintain  the 
ship's  eleotronlcB,  but  nothing  happens.  As 
soon  as  we  get  a  man  broken  in,  off  he  goes. 
The  whole  Job  has  become  a  pain  In  the  neck. 
Who  wants  to  stay  in  and  work  like  this?" 
Oostello  has  sent  In  his  resignation,  along 
vrtth  a  blistering  critique  of  Navy  personnel 
majnagemenit  and  leadership. 

The  situation  that  the  Lieutenant  Oos- 
tello and  Colonel  Bartlett  have  had  to  face 
Is  caused  in  large  part  by  two  decisions  made 
early  in  the  Vietnam  war.  The  first  one, 
roiade  by  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara,  was  to  rely  on 
the  draft  Instead  of  calling  up  the  reserves 
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when  they  found  It  necessary  to  ezp4n<l  the 
Army  by  SO  percent  in  19fl6.  The  seodnd  de- 
cision, reoommended  by  the  service  chiefs, 
WBA  to  limit  the  tour  In  Vietnam  to;  twelve 
moDiths.  In  retroopect,  a  number  at  pefenoe 
Department  officials,  civilian  and  nillltary, 
call  these  the  two  worst  decisions  of  the  war. 
They  were  based  on  a  variety  of  polltibal  and 
morale  factors — and  on  the  expectation  that 
the  war  would  laat  merely  months,  tnatead 
of  the  more  tban  five  yeara  It  has  lapted  to 
(laftd.  1 

BUILOIKG    IN    BICALL    INCRSMXNTt 

During  the  Korean  war,  and  agafti  dur- 
ing the  Berlin  crWe  In  1961,  the  reawvee— 
on  which  the  nation  now  spends  aDout  $3 
blUlon  a  year — were  partially  moblllaBd.  For 
Korea,  over  800,000  out  of  a  total  ftirce  of 
3,700.000  came  from  the  oall-up  of  reserves; 
for  the  Berlin  crista,  150.000  reeervlata  were 
called  up  by  President  Kennedy.  But  only 
about  37,000  reaervlsts  were  ever  called  up 
for  Vietnam,  after  the  Pueblo  lnol4«it  in 
1968. 

Because  of  the  sharp  public  o^itcry  cjver  the 
1961  call-up  and  the  low  state  of  rebdlneas 
of  the  reserves,  McNamara  told  bis  military 
commanders  not  to  count  on  calling 'up  the 
reserves  again  except  for  a  major  shooting 
war.  In  August,  1965.  he  affirmed  thl«  policy 
In  a  oonfrontatlon  with  the  Joint  Clilefs  of 
Staff.  His  rationale  was  that  the  gradual 
buildup  called  for  In  Vietnam  could  beet 
be  met  by  drafting  small  increments  of  men 
as  they  were  needed.  Thla  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  leaving  the  reserve  forces  Ih  being 
In  case  they  were  needed  In  another  theatre. 
The  policy  also  suited  presidential  politics. 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  anxious  to  pi  a)'  down 
the  U.S.  Involvement  in  Southeast  A^la.  He 
would  have  had  to  go  to  Ckjngress  for  au- 
thority to  call  and  hold  the  reeerveei  which 
would  have  meant  a  noisy  debate.  Using  the 
draft  instead  of  the  reserves  avoided  this  dis- 
tasteful prospect. 

Reliance  on  two-year  draftees  Instead  of 
reeervlsts,  who  could  have  been  held  tn  serv- 
ice for  the  duration  of  the  emergency,  meant 
that  a  heavy  Inflow  of  replacemerits  was 
needed  as  the  war  continued  and  tha  armed 
forces  grew  (to  a  peak  of  3.500.000  tnen  In 
1968) .  The  flow  of  new  men  into  the  lervicea 
has  ranged  between  600,000  suid  one  tnlllion 
annually  over  the  past  five  years.  Ofer  five 
million  men — half  of  all  eligible  A4ierlcan 
males  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and 
twenty-six — have  been  in  military  service 
during  the  Vietnam  war  (and  over  fO  per- 
cent of  them  actually  went  to  Southeast 
Asia) .  Because  the  Marines  had  to  fely  on 
the  draft  Instead  of  volunteers,  more  men — 
about  700,000 — have  worn  the  Oorpaf  green 
uniforms  in  this  war  than  in  all  of]  World 
War  n.  I 

The  decision  to  limit  each  man's  tour  in 
Vietnam  to  twelve  months  added  grsatly  to 
the  heavy  turnover  in  the  largely  Uraftee 
Army.  The  aim  of  this  policy  was  to  i  spread 
the  risks  of  war,  as  well  as  the  hard4ilps  of 
family  separation,  over  as  many  men  as  pos- 
sible. However,  to  maintain  the  short  tours 
has  reqiUred  rotating  26,000  to  45,000  troops 
a  month — or  up  to  500,000  men  a  ye^ — out 
of  Southeast  Asia  and  replacing  them  with  a 
like  number  of  troops  from  the  U.S.  or  other 
theatres.  The  effects  have  been  felt  lli  mili- 
tary commands  throughout  the  world.  Career 
servicemen,  particularly  in  the  Armr,  have 
been  continually  shifted  from  post  to  post 
to  flu  recurring  shortages  caused  by  tlie  rota- 
tion. It  is  not  uncommon  for  officers  to  have 
been  moved  Ave  times  in  lees  thai|  three 
years.  The  constant  upheaval  has  disrupted 
family  life  for  minions  of  military  people 
and  intensified  their  discontent  with  the 
services. 

The  drastic  cutbacks  in  military  mahpower 
since  1969  have  also  taken  a  toll.  Nlnn  and 


Defense  Secretary  Laird  will  have  sliced  one 
million  men  off  military  payrolls  by  June, 
1973.  The  very  swiftness  of  this  manpower  re- 
duction is  unsettling;  a  reduction  of  com- 
parable size  at  the  end  of  the  Korean  war 
was  spread  over  six  years.  As  ships  are  de- 
commissioned, bases  closed,  and  divisions  de- 
mobilized, men  must  move  to  other  com- 
mands, thus  aggravating  the  turbulence.  The 
services  have  tried  to  schedule  these  cut- 
backs in  an  orderly  manner  but  when  a  war 
ia  being  waged  the  schedules  go  awry.  And 
sometimes  the  consequences  are  serious,  as 
the  predicament  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Di- 
vision illustrated  last  autumn. 

Like  the  4th  Division,  the  82nd  Airborne, 
stationed  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  la 
supposedly  to  be  ready  to  deploy  anywhere 
In  the  world  on  a  few  hours'  notice.  But 
when  the  division  was  alerted  last  Septem- 
ber to  prepare  for  a  move  to  Jordan  in  case 
U.S.  citizens  were  endangered  by  the  fighting 
there,  its  commander  told  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  that  only  one  of  Its  three  brigades 
was  fully  combat  ready.  The  squeeze  arose 
because  the  Army  bad  cut  the  number  of 
draft  Inductions,  in  the  expectation  that  it 
would  be  reducing  the  size  of  Its  Vietnam 
force  by  10,000  to  12,000  men  a  month.  But 
when  Nixon  withdrew  Marines  Instead  of 
Army  troops  from  Vietnam,  he  upset  the 
Army's  calculations  of  its  manpower  needs. 
To  fill  the  gap,  troops  were  levied  from  com- 
mands in  Germany  and  Korea,  and  from 
nj3.  outfits  like  the  82nd  Airborne,  for  dis- 
patch to  Vietnam.  When  the  Jordan  emer- 
gency came,  the  82nd  was  nearly  2,000  men 
short.  Since  then  this  shocking  situation 
has  been  remedied  for  the  82nd,  but  not  for 
other  commandB. 

ICINO  ON  THl  CAKX 

In  a  well-publicized  campaign,  the  Penta- 
gon has  moved  to  show  that  it  does  care  about 
Its  "grunts."  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
has  issued  "Z-grams"  to  abolish  many  re- 
strictive regulations,  and  similar  orders  have 
come  from  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  To  date  there  has  been  an  encour- 
aging pickup  in  reenllstment  rates  due  to 
these  efforts.  More  important,  a  start  has 
been  made  on  a  dialogue  between  officers 
and  men  on  what's  wrong  with  the  services. 

The  old  guard— particularly  retired  of- 
ficers— have  thundered  against  these  re- 
forms as  steps  that  will  turn  the  services  into 
country  clubs.  But  many  enlisted  men  and 
officers  regard  them  as  Inadequate,  though 
welcome.  To  thirty-nine-year-old  Odlss 
Sweet,  a  black  first  sergeant  with  the  Seventh 
Army,  the  changes  that  have  been  made  are 
"Just  cold  icing  on  a  hot  cake."  A  career  man 
who  has  put  in  twenty  years'  service.  Sweet 
says:  "When  the  cake  Is  hot  inside,  the  icing 
is  going  to  melt.  They're  going  all  the  way 
for  the  young  trooper  who's  not  going  to  stay 
anyway.  But  they  haven't  begun  to  touch 
the  problems  that  bother  the  old  soldiers. 
Until  they  do.  they  might  get  men  to  come 
into  the  Army  but  they  won't  stay." 

In  analyzing  their  manpower  problems, 
senior  officers  often  tend  to  blame  society  as 
a  whole  for  the  waning  attraction  of  military 
life.  A  standard  lecture  for  visitors  to  mili- 
tary bftses  dwells  on  the  fact  that  much  of 
today's  discontent  with  the  services  stems 
from  the  children  of  a  permissive  society  and 
the  profoimdly  antlmllltary  temper  of  the 
times.  Certainly  the  attitude  toward  the 
Vietnam  war  has  had  a  sharp  impact  on  serv- 
icemen's morale.  Says  Major  General  John 
Bennett,  commander  of  the  4th  Infantry 
at  Fort  Carson:  "The  Vietnam  soldier  has 
seen  more  combat  than  the  man  who  fought 
from  Normandy  to  Berlin  In  World  War  n. 
He's  been  through  the  real  meat  grinder.  Yet 
when  he  comes  home,  there's  no  flag  in  the 


window,  no  free  drink  at  his  neighborhood 
bar.  Only  silence  and  neglect." 

Harold  Wool,  a  Department  of  Labor  of- 
ficial who  \mtil  recently  was  the  Pentsgan't 
career  civilian  expert  on  the  draft  and  man- 
power, notes  that  there  are  still  deeper  res- 
sons  for  the  alienation  of  young  people.  Bc- 
cruits  must  be  drawn  today  from  an  mcrsu- 
Ingly  white-collar  urban  society  that  tendi 
to  look  down  on  the  military  profeaslo&t. 
"Quite  aside  from  pay,"  Wool  says,  "tbe 
services  have  a  status  problem."  The  young 
see  most  service  work  as  a  predominantly 
menial,  blue-collar  occupation.  Furthermore, 
he  finds,  life  in  a  disciplined  career  buresuc- 
racy  doesn't  appeal  to  servicemen,  whoie 
median  age  Is  twenty-three. 

WKriBWAUiS  raOM  a&SB  barbces 

For  centuries  armies  have  been  a  haven 
for  the  unemployed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
once  said  that  his  conquering  British  Armj 
was  composed  of  "the  mere  scum  of  tbt 
earth  .  ,  .  all  enlisted  for  drink."  Until  tlu 
I940's  the  U.S.  Army  could  find  all  the  re- 
cruits it  needed  by  offering  food,  shelter,  and 
$22  a  month.  But  today  the  military  forcei 
do  not  find  much  of  a  manpower  pool  among 
the  unemployed,  even  in  recession  years  such 
as  this  one. 

Some  critics  have  argued  that  an  all-volun- 
teer army  would  be  an  army  made  up  of 
blacks  and  other  minority  groups  with  a  low- 
income  background.  In  fact,  though,  ei^>erl- 
enoe  has  shown  that  black  servicemen  like 
military  life  only  slightly  more  than  other 
young  Americans.  Their  complaints,  however, 
are  sometimes  different.  They  don't  like  the 
"whltewalls" — a  trim  above  the  natural  halr- 
Uue  around  the  ears  and  back  of  the  head- 
that  base  barbers  mete  out.  They  complain 
about  the  lack  of  combs  and  shampoos  for 
Afros  in  PX's,  and  of  magazines  dealing  with 
racial  issues.  Blacks  charge  they  are  discrim- 
inated against  In  promotions;  and  that  mili- 
tary Justice  is  applied  in  unfair  ways,  re- 
sulting in  an  unduly  high  percentage  of  their 
brothers'  being  put  in  the  stockades. 

The  services  have  been  moving  to  meet 
these  complaints,  as  well  as  the  overt  or 
subtle  discrimination  practiced  by  bar  own- 
ers and  landlords  here  and  in  Europe.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  there  Is  a  serious  dis- 
ciplinary problem  In  many  conmiands.  On 
some  U.S.  bases.  Junior  officers  have  been  at- 
tacked when  venturing  at  night  Into  bar- 
racks areas  where  there  Is  a  heavy  concen* 
tratlon  of  black  troops.  There  have  been  In- 
stances in  Germany  of  senior  officers  being 
struck  in  public  by  blacks.  And  in  the  rear 
areas  in  Vietnam  there  have  been  an  ominous 
nxunber  of  "fragging"  incidents — the  throw- 
ing of  gas  or  fragmentation  grenades  at  of- 
ficers. 

A  few  officers,  like  Major  General  Raymond 
Shoemaker,  commanding  general  of  the 
32nd  Army  Air  Defense  Command  in  Kaiser- 
slautern,  West  Germany,  look  inward  to  And 
the  causes  of  discontent.  A  trim,  whlte-hsired 
man  who  began  his  career  as  an  enlisted  man 
in  the  1930'8,  Shoemaker  comments:  "Per- 
sonnel procedures  have  been  our  greatest 
weakness.  We  have  tended  to  think  of  sol- 
diers as  great  masses  of  numbers  Instead  o( 
individuals." 

What  attention  has  been  paid  to  manpower 
has  been  mainly  In  terms  of  promotion  and 
pay  among  the  career  force.  There  has  been 
a  comfortable  feeling  that  men  to  flU  the 
lower  ranks  could  always  be  obtained,  thanks 
to  the  draft,  at  cheap  prices.  When  the  choice 
has  been  between  better  hotislng  and  pay  for 
the  lower  ranks  and  new  weapons,  the  mili- 
tary chiefs  have  invariably  opted  for  hard- 
ware. 

50,000    MEN    ON    WELFABB 

Today's  mUltary  pay  scales  are  b«lly 
skewed  in  favor  of  the  upper  enlUted  and 
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offlcer  ranks.  In  Its  exhaustive  study  of  mil- 
itary pay,  the  Gates  Commission  pointed  out 
that  there  has  been  a  long  "history  of  dls- 
— iminatlon"  against  the  lower  enlisted  and 
wjcer  grades.  The  commission  found  that 
between  1948  and  1965  the  average  basic  pay 
of  officers  with  two  or  more  years  of  military 
jervlce  increased  45  percent,  while  the  pay 
of  officers  with  less  than  two  years  of  service 
increased  by  only  about  13  percent.  Pay  for 
enlisted  men  with  more  than  two  years' 
service  also  Increased  by  45  percent  in  this 
seventeen-year  period,  but  men  with  less 
than  two  years  got  an  Increase  of  only  4 
percent,  or  less  than  one-tenth  as  much. 

Partly  ss  a  result,  it  is  estimated  that  at 
lesst  60,000  married  enlisted  men  are  ac- 
tually on  welfare  or  qualify  for  food-stamp 
programs,  or  both.  Major  General  James  Hol- 
llngsworth,  Army  commander  in  Alaska,  has 
found  that  his  married  enlisted  men  in  the 
four  lower  ranks  (E-1  through  E-4)  go  into 
the  red  by  an  average  of  960.18  a  month.  By 
contrast,  one  of  Hollingsworth's  first  ser- 
geants with  twenty-two  years'  service,  Clar- 
ence Burdett,  says  he  and  his  working  wife 
saved  $10,000  last  year  on  their  combined 
gross  Income  of  $20,000. 

The  pay  and  rank  structure  has  been 
further  distorted  in  recent  years  by  a  ragtag 
package  of  accelerated  promotions  and  bo- 
nuses geared  to  spur  re-enlistment  rates. 
Enlisted  men  with  skills  that  are  in  short 
supply  can  receive  up  to  $10,000  In  bonus 
pay  by  re-enllsting  for  a  six-year  tour;  cer- 
tain categories  of  officers  also  get  bonuses 
to  extend  their  service.  The  practice  creates 
iome  Inequities.  For  example,  the  skipper 
of  the  nuclear-attack  submarine  Spadeftsh, 
(Commander  George  Henson,  a  Naval  Acad- 
emy graduate  with  seventeen  years'  serv- 
ice, Is  the  thlrd-hlghest-paid  man  on  his 
ship;  some  of  his  Junior  officers  have  re- 
ceived bonuses  amotmtlng  to  $15,000  for 
staying  In  the  Navy. 

The  military  pay  system  is  both  discrimi- 
natory and  grossly  Inefficient  in  retaining 
men.  For  one  thing,  the  pay  structure  is 
such  a  complex  maze  that  most  military 
men  have  little  idea  of  what  their  actual 
compensation  is.  For  instance,  a  married  E-5 
with  ten  years'  service  perceives  his  pay  to 
be  17,300.  Actually,  If  quarters  and  subsist- 
ence allowances  and  medical  care,  which 
are  tax  free,  are  taken  into  account.  blB 
compensation  may  be  equivalent  to  $10,400. 
Since  servicemen  fail  to  realize  Just  how 
generous  their  total  benefits  are — they  tend 
to  exaggerate  the  gap  between  their  wages 
and  those  of  civilians — the  Gates  Clommls- 
sion  recommended  translating  the  various 
elements  of  pay  and  noncash  benefits  into  a 
single  lump  siun.  That  would  make  the  full 
value  of  military  wages  easily  visible. 

Although  Congress  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  fact,  across-the- 
board  pay  mcreases,  which  make  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  relatively  poorer,  are  also 
inefficient.  An  across-the-board  Increase 
means  more  for  the  $33,000  general  than  the 
W,400-a-year  captain,  although  it  is  the  cap- 
tain who  leaves  the  Army  because  of  low 
pay.  Stephen  Herblts,  a  member  of  the  Gates 
Commission,  points  out  that  selective  pay 
hlreg  would  redress  a  system  that  continues 
to  raise  the  total  compensation  of  senior  of- 
flcers  above  parity  with  the  clvUian  sector, 
while  Junior  servicemen  fall  further  behind. 

Even  the  military  retirement  system  works 
against  the  services'  needs  to  retain  more  men 
In  their  middle  years.  Because  the  system 
provides  benefits  only  after  twenty  years  of 
duty,  future  retirement  pay  gives  little  In- 
centive to  remain  In  until  a  man  has  at 
least  ten  to  twelve  years'  service.  The  result 
is  a  surplus  of  men  with  over  nineteen  years' 
•ervice  and  a  shortage  of  those  with  four  to 
«|«nt  years'  service.  Again  the  services  and 
Congress  have  long  ignored  suggestions  to 
««»urage  mid-length  careers  by  letting  men 
ouild  some  equity  in  retirement  before  they 
o«ve  served  twenty  years. 
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WHrrEW ASHING  AND  BBASS  POLISHZNG 

The  availability  of  cheap  labor  in  the  lower 
ranks  has  encouraged  the  military  to  use  Its 
men  to  haul  garbage  and  trash,  wash  dishes 
and  peel  potatoes,  and  perform  such  stand- 
ard— and  meaningless — tasks  as  chipping 
paint,  polishing  the  base's  traditional  brass 
cannon,  and  whitewashing  the  stones  lining 
the  general's  driveway.  Many  of  these  tasks 
could  be  mechanized  to  a  greater  degree, 
farmed  out  to  civilians,  or  abolished  alto- 
gether. For  years  the  Air  Force,  which  has  a 
large  training  Investment  in  its  relatively 
small,  highly  speclallz«d  enlisted  force,  has 
contracted  out  Its  K.P.  and  much  of  its 
ground  maintenance  to  civilian  labor.  Lieu- 
tenant General  Dixon  explains:  "We  felt  It 
makes  no  economic  sense  to  take  a  man  ca- 
pable of  working  on  equipment  worth  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  have  him  doing  kitchen 
work." 

The  Air  Force  also  provides  its  highly 
trained  enlisted  men  with  living  quarters 
that  are  palatial  In  comparison  to  those  pro- 
vided by  other  services.  To  be  sure,  some 
modem  barracks  are  to  be  found  on  Navy, 
Army,  and  Marine  bases.  And  recently  a 
crash  program  has  been  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  habltablllty  In  older 
quarters.  A  little  bit  of  paint,  a  few  patches 
of  carpeting,  and  waU  lockers  rearranged  to 
serve  as  partitions  are  being  breathlessly 
hailed  In  the  news  media  as  part  of  the  mod 
Navy  and  modem  Army.  Nearer  to  the  reality 
of  what  the  majority  of  enlisted  men  have 
are  the  thirty-year-old  Henderson  barracks, 
which  house  the  Marines*  headquarters 
force.  Here,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Pentagon, 
the  Marines  live  in  cheerless  open  bays, 
stifling  in  Washington's  summers;  each  bay 
accommodates  fifty  men.  The  bathroom  fa- 
cilities consist  of  open  shower  rooms  and 
toilet  stalls  without  doors. 

Many  younger  men  find  drudgery  and  bore- 
dom to  be  the  hallmarks  of  military  life. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Roger  Kelley 
says  that  only  among  men  abosird  ship  or 
among  the  pacification  and  combat  units  In 
Vietnam  has  he  found  a  feeling  of  achieve- 
ment In  young  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
"People  are  either  not  being  used  at  all,  or 
are  being  used  in  Jobs  that  aren't  relevant 
to  their  mission.  There  Just  aren't  the  ordi- 
nary challenges  In  the  life  that  are  needed  to 
sustain  men." 

The  problem  is  one  similar  to  that  of  a 
fire  department,  wonderfully  equipped,  that 
never  has  a  fire  to  put  out.  A  visitor  to  mili- 
tary bases  Is  struck  with  the  lack  of  activity 
that  has  any  real  importance.  A  tank  crew 
in  the  U.S.  is  apt  to  spend  the  morning 
checking  the  oil  and  gas  of  Its  vehicle,  start- 
ing the  engine,  tightening  rattles  and  loose 
fittings.  The  rest  of  the  day  will  be  spent  in 
repetitive  lectures,  physical  training,  and 
personal  chores — or,  for  officers,  In  fighting 
a  paper  war  with  an  endless  stream  of  point- 
less correspondence  and  record  keeping.  A 
tank  outfit  not  In  combat  might  go  out  for 
training  every  two  or  three  months  and  en- 
gage in  a  full  firing  exercise  once  a  year.  An 
Infantry  soldier  might  fire  his  M-16  once 
every  six  months.  It  makes  for  a  boring  life. 
David  GyongyoB,  twenty-six,  a  sergeant  in 
an  engineering  battalion  with  the  4th  In- 
fantry Division,  says  of  life  at  Port  Carson: 
"There  is  an  old  Army  concept  that  to  be 
an  enlisted  man  you  must  be  dumb.  You're 
Just  a  serial  number  assigned  to  meaningless 
work." 

Many  Air  Force  officers  and  men  likewise 
find  little  of  tbe  wild  blue  yonder  In  their 
Jobs.  For  many  officers  of  the  91st  Strategic 
Missile  Wing  stationed  at  Mlnot,  North  Da- 
kota, life  in  an  lOBM  silo  Is  as  dull  as  or 
duller  than  that  for  the  tank  trooper.  One 
of  them,  a  twenty-flve-year-old  captain, 
comments  that  "It's  hard  to  get  miach  satis- 
faction out  of  'flying'  a  capsule.  You  may 
work  thirty  minutes  an  hour.  But  for  tbe 
next     thirty     minutes     you    twiddle    your 


thun^bs.    After    a    while    your    mind    goes 
stagnant." 

In  some  Instances,  the  feeling  of  frustra- 
tion among  military  careerists  Is  intensified 
by  shortages  of  the  parts  and  equipment 
that  they  need  to  do  their  Jobs.  Sergeant 
John  Bushell,  twenty-seven,  has  been  a  sol- 
dier for  eight  years  and  commands  a  Sher- 
idan tank  m  the  1st  Squadron  of  the  2nd 
Armored  Cavalry.  His  unit,  which  spends  one 
month  out  of  three  patrolling  along  the 
border  between  West  and  East  Germany,  has 
been  plagued  by  a  shortage  of  parts,  which 
makes  an  already  demanding  assignment 
needlessly  more  difficult.  "You're  working 
half  the  night  sometimes  to  rig  these  things 
up,"  Bxishell  says. 

ICXM  FOB  FANCY  BTSTUIS 

The  deep-seated  manpower  problems  of 
the  military  must  be  overcame  before  the 
nation  can  hope  to  rely  on  an  all-volunteer 
force.  The  gap  between  the  number  of  men 
the  services  need  and  the  number  who  volun- 
teer Is  enormous — for  the  Army  alone  it  la 
over  160,000  a  year.  If  the  day  of  a  "zero 
draft"  Is  ever  to  come,  with  U.S.  forces  still 
deployed  around  the  world,  the  reform  of 
military  life  will  have  to  go  far  beyond  any- 
thing so  far  proposed.  It  is  plain  what  some 
of  the  needed  changes  are.  For  example,  the 
continuous  wholesale  movement  of  men  must 
be  done  away  with.  It  will  also  be  necessary 
to  reform  the  entire  pay  and  promotion — 
and  retirement — system  If  the  services  are  to 
achieve  a  stable  career  force;  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposals,  and  even  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Gates  Commission,  are 
only  a  feeble  first  step  in  this  direction. 

Most  vital  of  all,  military  life  will  have  to 
be  made  more  interesting  and  challenging. 
Just  how  this  Is  to  be  done  is  not  clear  yet, 
nor  Is  It  clear  that  the  Defense  Department 
is  gearing  Itself  adequately  for  the  Job.  But 
among  some  high-ranking  officers  a  sense  of 
urgency  is  appearing  at  last.  Says  the  Army's 
General  Shoemaker:  "You  can  have  all  the 
fancy  weapons  systems  you  want.  But  they 
won't  do  you  any  good  if  you  can't  keep  the 
men  needed  to  nin  them." 


CONSTITUTIONAL  DEMOCRACY  AND 
THE  CONTROL  OF  UNDECLARED 
WAR 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
address,  entitled  "Constitutional  Democ- 
racy and  the  Control  of  Undeclared 
War,"  given  at  the  Albany  School  of  Law 
on  April  19,  1971,  be  printed  tn  the 
Record. 

My  remarks  deal  with  the  issues  ad- 
dressed in  S.  731,  a  war  powers  bill  I  have 
sponsored,  and  which  is  the  subject  of 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  would  like  to  have 
my  views  available  to  the  Senate  in  an- 
ticipation of  tlie  testimony  on  behalf  of 
the  administration  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  this  crucial  subject,  which  is 
expected  in  the  near  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rigors. 
as  follows: 

Constitutional  Dkmocsact  and  thx  Contsoi. 

OF  Undeclakkd  Was 

(An  address  by  Senator  Javits) 

The  most  Impelling  lesson  of  the  1960'b 
for  the  United  States  Is  our  need  to  devise 
procedures  to  prevent  futiu*  undeclared 
wars  as  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  an  effec- 
tive statutory  remedy  is  both  possible  and 
essential.  The  guidelines  for  such  legislation 
can  be  derived  from  within  the  Constitution. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  which  deals  with  tbe  crux  of  the 
problem  we  face  today — undeclared  war. 
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It  specifies  four  broad  categories,  derived 
from  historical  experience,  wherein  the 
President,  aa  Oommander-ln-Chlef,  may  ini- 
tiate military  action  In  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  It  requlree  the  F'reald^t  to 
report  fully  and  Immediately  to  the  Con- 
gress the  circumstances  and  details  of  the 
military  action  he  has  Initiated.  His  author- 
ity to  sustain  such  military  actions  termi- 
nates within  thirty  days  unless  afflnnatlve 
legislative  action  Is  taken  by  Congress  to 
sustain  for  a  longer  period  the  actloh  Ini- 
tiated by  the  President. 

The  four  categories  in  which  the  President 
may  actar*: 

First,  to  repel  a  sudden  attack  agalnM:  the 
Onlted  States,  Its  territories  and  possetilons; 
Second,  to  repel  an  attack  against  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  qn  the 
high  seas  or  lawfully  stationed  on  fbrelgn 
territory: 

Third,  to  protect  the  Uvee  of  U.S.  naflonala 
abroad: 

Fourth,  to  comply  with  a  national]  oom- 
mltment  afllrmatlvely  undertaken  by  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

Under  my  bill,  even  the  80-day  pertori  may 
be  shortened  by  Joint  resolution  of  Cosgreas. 
The  blU  also  contains  provisions  a^xulng 
action  can  take  place  In  Congress  wltbln  30 
days  avoiding  the  danger  of  overly  extended 
debate  or  flllb\ister. 

If  the  Congress  does  act  to  determine  by 
statute  how  the  division  of  the  war  gyowers 
specified  In  the  Constitution  Is  to  be  Applied 
in  contemporary  circumstances.  It  wlU  have 
a  decisive  effect  In  stabilizing  U.S.  relations 
with  the  world.  In  my  judgment,  itlwould 
raise  materially  our  people's  sense  at  con- 
fidence at  home  In  dealing  with  foreign;  policy 
and  create  a  climate  for  healing  the  deep 
division  among  Americans  over  the  Vietnam 
war. 

In  a  very  Important  sense,  through  the 
passage  of  a  war-powers  bill,  our  denjocracy 
will  have  shown  Itself  again  capable  ©f  self- 
correction  of  Its  governing  processes— thy  the 
use  of  those  very  same  processes  of  law — and 
will  have  answered  the  charge  that  our  demo- 
cratic system  Is  Incapable  of  creative  change 
and  that  revolution  Is  required  to  effectuate 
needed  change. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  AdmMlstra- 
tlon — which  has  not  yet  Indicated  li  posi- 
tion— ^wlU  support  the  war  powers  blll^  To  do 
so  would  be  consonant  with  the  forelstU  policy 
goals  which  the  President  has  established 
and  articulated  on  numerous  occaslods. 

In  his  February  26,  1971,  "State  lof  the 
World"  message.  President  Nixon  stated: 

"This  Administration  must  lead  t?ie  na- 
tion through  a  fundamental  transition  In 
foreign  policy  ...  we  are  at  the  en<i  of  an 
era.  The  postwar  order  of  Internatlonfa  rela- 
tions— the  configuration  of  powej^  that 
emerged  from  the  Second  World  war — la 
gone.  With  It  are  gone  the  condition^  which 
have  determined  the  assumptions  and  prac- 
tice of  United  States  foreign  pollci  since 
1946." 
The  President  further  stated : 
"Our  experience  In  the  19WS  has 'under- 
lined the  fact  that  we  should  not  ao  more 
abroad  than  domestic  opinion  can  sustain." 
In  my  Judgment,  the  President  Is  fight  In 
bis  diagnosis;  there  Is  urgent  need  for  a 
fundamental  updating  of  US.  forelga  policy 
principles  and  procedures— and  espe«laUy  Is 
this  right  m  recognition  of  the  perils  of  try- 
ing to  fight  undeclared  wars  which  dtwuestlc 
opinion  will  not  sustain. 

This  Is  the  fundamental  rational*  for  8. 
731.  My  oosponsors  and  I  regard  thl*  bill  as 
basic  national  legislation.  It  Is  leglslaitlon  es> 
sentlal  to  our  security  and  well-betHg.  It  la 
legislation  In  the  interest  d  the  President 
as  weil  as  the  Congress.  By  Joining  ua  in  5up- 
port  of  this  legislative  approach  the  Admin- 
istration would  be  seizing  an  opportunity  to 
tj'ansform  Into  creative  partnership  its  em- 
battled relationship  with  Congress  o^r  Viet- 


nam— and  It  would  op«n  an  opportunity  to 
clear  the  turgid  and  oppreeslve  political  at- 
moephere  created  In  this  country  by  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  President  on  many  recent  occasions 
has  expressed  his  fear  of  what  he  calls  "neo- 
Isolatlonlst"  trends.  The  best  way  for  him 
to  arrest  any  such  trend  would  be  to  Join  In 
legislation  to  establish  a  role  for  Congress 
and  the  people  In  controlling  undeclared 
wars. 

Conversely,  opposition  to  this  type  of  legis- 
lation can  only  exacerbate  the  situation  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President  over 
undeclared  wars. 

For,  undeclared  wars  have  been  Presiden- 
tial wars.  Such  wars — while  seeming  to  have 
so  vastly  expanded  Presidential  power — have 
In  fact  done  more  to  vmdermlne  the  Presi- 
dency than  any  development  in  modem  hls- 
tarj. 

I  know  of  no  Senator  who  la  not  keenly 
aware  of  the  potential  dangers  to  American 
Security  and  American  Interests  in  many 
parts  of  the  globe.  And  I  know  of  no  Senator 
who  wants  a  President  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  imequlpped  to  safeguard  VJB.  security 
and  the  national  mteirest  with  vlgllanoe  and 
dispatch. 

I  believe  that  S.  731  gives  the  President 
more  authority  to  do  what  Is  necessary  and 
proper  in  an  emergency  than  he  now  posses- 
ses. 

Under  S.  731  the  President  for  the  first 
time  would  have  statutory  authority  to  take 
emergency  protective  actions  In  defense  of 
American  lives  and  American  Interests — in 
areas  where  Presidents  previously  have  acted 
solely  on  the  basis  of  unilaterally  asserted 
authority  which  faced  many  subsequent 
challengee. 

I  regard  the  bill  I  have  introduced  as 
giving  ample  play  to  the  need  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  have  "discretionary"  as 
well  as  "emergency"  authority.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  immediately  establishes  a  role 
for  Congress  right  from  the  beginning:  (a) 
by  reqiUrlng  the  President  to  report  fully 
and  promptly  to  the  Congress  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  and  the  authority  for  the  ac- 
tion he  has  initiated;  (b)  by  requiring  the 
President  to  terminate  In  30  days  whatever 
actions  he  has  initiated  under  one  of  the 
four  specified  categories,  in  the  absence  of 
a  declaration  of  war,  "except  as  provided  in 
regulation  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  sus- 
tain such  hostilities  beyond   30  days." 

The  bill  further  provides  that  hostilities 
initiated  by  the  President  can  be  terminated 
by  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  In  less 
than  30  days  otherwise  allowed.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  detailed  section  which  would  pre- 
vent in  a  fllibuater  from  blocking  Congres- 
sional action. 

The  period  of  80  days  is,  of  course,  essen- 
tially an  arbitrary  one.  But  I  think  it  is  Just 
about  the  right  period  of  time — and  it  can  be 
shortened  or  lengthened  in  particular  In- 
stances as  the  Congress  might  decide.  On 
balance,  I  feel  that  a  period  of  30  days  strikes 
a  fair  balance  between  the  desirability  of 
full  deliberative  action  by  Congress  (wltaa- 
out  impairing  the  capacity  for  sudden,  or 
emergency,  action  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief),  and  the  reqiilrement  of  brevity  to 
prevent  the  nation  from  being  Involved  be- 
yond the  point  of  recall  before  the  Con- 
gress might  otherwise  act. 

I  also  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  my  bill 
anticipated  full  prior  consultations  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  dtmiapiag  or  deepening  crises  which 
might  be  leading  toward  the  outbreak  of 
armed  hostilities.  There  are  many  drawbacks 
In  the  contemporary  world  to  a  declaration 
of  war — because  of  the  far-reaching  domestic 
and  International  Implications  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  whether  enacted  before  or 
after  the  Initiation  of  combat  hostilities. 

In  developing  situations  which  are  not 
of  a  sudden  nature,  I  beUere  that  It  would 


be  good  practice  for  the  Administration  to 
consult  with  the  Congress  and  seek  a  Joint 
Resolution  outlining  the  policy  which  the 
United  States  intends  to  pursue.  I  would 
like  to  see  this  become  a  normal  practice. 
I  am  referring  here  to  serious  sltuatlont 
which  might  Involve  the  use  or  threat  ctf 
the  use  of  armed  force.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  the  President  should  be  obliged  to 
seek  a  resolution  from  Congress  to  endorse 
all  of  the  pollclee  or  actions  he  Inltlatee— 
only  those  which  move  toward  the  exercise  of 
the  war  powers. 

The  United  Statea  Is  a  world  power.  It  must 
and  will  remain  one.  I  certainly  do  not  advc^ 
cate  any  American  retreat  from  its  legitimate 
world  responsibility.  It  must  continue  to 
utilize  Its  vast  p>ower  for  the  maintenance  ol 
world  peace  and  the  establishment  of  the  ruls 
of  fiaw  in  place  of  the  rule  of  force.  I  know 
of  no  significant  "neo-lsolatlonist"  sentiment 
in  the  Congress.  There  Is  a  great  sentiment 
for  prudence,  for  a  reordering  of  prlorlUei 
and  for  a  new  style  and  updated  foretgn 
policy  goals.  But  this  is  not  Isolationism.  Tbe 
reeponslbllltles,  the  difficulties  and  ths  dan- 
gers ahead  are  known  and  accepted. 

Prolonged  engagement  in  undeclared. 
Presidential  war  has  created  a  most  dan- 
gerous Imbalance  in  our  Constitutional  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances.  That  danger  now 
permeates  the  political  climate  beyond  the 
Immediate  Issuee  of  the  war  per  se. 

The  stress  of  the  Imbalance  has  reached 
pn^ortions  where  the  very  credibility  and 
bona  fides  of  our  Constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  called  into  question  in  the 
minds  of  many  Americans,  particularly 
younger  Americans.  They  see  the  unchecked 
power  of  a  President  to  prosecute  an  unde- 
clared war  as  a  barrier  to  their  most  funda- 
mental aspirations  and  ambitions  for  the 
nation  they  will  inherit.  Many  members  of 
my  own  generation  are  also  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  unresponsiveness  of  our  last  two 
Presidents  to  Congressional  and  public  pres- 
sures to  control  war  and  to  give  the  nation 
the  means  to  redirect  oui  national  energies 
and  reaouroes  to  even  higher  priority  Issuee 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  Is  a  cru- 
cial first  step  in  reestablishing  the  Constitu- 
tional balance  so  essential  to  the  survival  and 
proper  functioning  of  our  democratic  po- 
litical system. 

Clearly,  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution 
had  the  experience  of  Continental  CongreM 
with  Oeorge  Washington  in  mind  when  they 
designated  the  President  as  "Commander-in- 
Chief"  in  Article  n,  section  3.  Thus,  the 
"  legislative  history"  of  the  Constitutional 
concept  of  a  Commander-ln-Chief  was  the 
relaUonshlp  of  Oeorge  Washington  as 
colonial  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress. 

That  relationship  Is  clearly  defined  In  th« 
Commission  as  Commander-ln-Chlef  which 
was  given  to  Washington  on  June  19.  1775. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  final  clause  oi 
this  Conmiander-tn-Ohietf's  Commlarton. 
because  It  establishes  the  relationship  at 
the  Congress  to  the  Commander-ln-Ohlei 
In  unmistable  terms : 

"And  you  are  to  regulate  your  conduct 
m  every  reepeot  by  the  rules  and  discipline 
of  war  (as  herewith  given  you)  and  punc- 
tually to  observe  and  foUow  such  orders  and 
directions  from  time  to  time  as  you  shsu 
receive  from  this  or  a  future  Congrees  « 
the  said  United  Oolonlee  or  a  committee  o« 
Congrees  for  that  purpose  appointed." 

This  hiatoricca  background  clarifies,  um 
gives  added  meaning  to,  those  phrases  in 
the  Constitution  concerning  the  war  pow«w 
which  are  the  subject  of  some  contempofsry 
controversy. 

The  bUl  la  rooted  In  the  words  and  tM 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  It  uses  tw 
clauses  of  Article  I,  Section  8  to  restore  tnt 
balance  which  has  been  upeert;  by  the  lu^ 
torical  dlsenthronement  of  that  power  over 
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MT  which  the  framers  of  the  Conetitutlon 
^euded  as  the  keystone  of  the  whole  Article 
of  Congreeelonal  Power — the  exclusive  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  "declare  war;"  the 
nover  to  change  the  nation  from  a  state  of 
peace  to  a  state  of  war. 

The  framers  of  the  Conatltution  took 
Mins  to  reinforce  the  central  power  of 
^QQgrese  to  "declare  war"  by  surrounding 
It  uttb  the  power  of  Congress  to  "raise  and 
maintain"  the  armed  forces  and  "to  make 
rules  for  tbe  government  and  regulation  of 
tneae  forces.  The  Foxindlng  Fathers  did  not 
contemplate  the  existence  of  anything  more 
ttj»n  minimal  standing  armies.  Consequent- 
ly, they  did  not  foresee  the  poeetbllity  of  a 
p^gid«it /Commander-in-Chief  having  the 
^rtMrewlthal  at  hand  to  engage  In  warfare 
without  prior  action  by  Congress  (except  In 
onergency  defensive  actions) . 

The  foresight  of  the  framers  Is  reinforced 
in  the  crucial  final  clause  of  Section  8, 
j^rtlde  I,  which  goes  beyond  the  compre- 
hen^ve  and  carefully  specified  war  powers 
nagrred  to  the  legislature.  That  final  clause 
glTCS  to  Congress  the  unequivocal  author- 
ity: 

"To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
aary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
TCsted  by  this  constitution  in  the  govem- 
moiit  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  ofQcer  thereof." 

The  War  Powers  bill  will,  after  almost 
300  years,  do  exactiy  that  In  regard  to  the 
most  decisive  power  dealt  with  under  the 
Constitution. 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  too  many 
people  around  us  do  not  get  the  recogni- 
tion they  deserve.  There  are  hundreds 
of  people  just  in  this  Capitol  who  put 
In  long  hours  and  perform  the  many 
services  and  kindnesses  that  make  our 
lobe  easier. 

Today  I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
our  secretaries  and  to  all  secretaries.  I 
would  also  like  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  there  is  still  pending  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  67,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hakt)  and  ccsponsored  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  and 
myself,  which  would  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  designate  the  last  full  calendar 
week  in  April  of  each  year  as  "National 
Secretaries  Week." 

We  may  make  heavy  demsmds  on  our 
secretaries,  but  they  perform  magnifi- 
cently. Behind  every  speech  we  give, 
there  is  a  typist  hurriedly  making  our 
thoughts  readable.  Behind  every  letter 
we  send,  there  is  a  stenographer  adding 
punctuation  to  make  our  words  under- 
standable. I  am  convinced  that  better 
secretaries  mean  better  government. 

Today  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Rmord  an  article  by  Mrs.  Phyllis  Bauer, 
the  president  of  the  national  Secretaries 
Association  International.  Mrs.  Bauer 
works  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  has  writ- 
ten on  the  theme,  "Better  Secretaries 
Mean  Better  Business."  Her  comments 
are  worthy  of  consideration  and  recog- 
nition, as  is  the  secretarial  profession.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs.  Bauer's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  printed  in  the  Record, 
OS  follows: 


Bbttxr   Secretabiks   Mkak   BETTXa   BUStNVSS 

(By  Mrs.  Phyllis  Bauer,  CPS,  NSA 

International  President) 

Before  a  secretary  may  assume  responsl- 
biUty,  her  boes  must  be  willing  to  delegate 
it— either  directly  or  tacitly.  Does  your  boss 
have  confidence  in  your  ability?  Does  he 
know  that  work  will  be  done  oorrecUy  the 
first  time?  Do  you  know  your  employer's 
goals  in  order  to  be  able  to  work  together 
as  a  team  to  achieve  than?  Does  your  em- 
ployer allow  you  latitude  to  exercise  your 
own  Initiative?  Does  your  employer  encourage 
you  to  compose  letters  for  his  signature? 
Does  your  employer  appreciate  your  annota- 
tion of  the  volumes  of  correspondence  and 
reference  material  crossing  his  desk? 

The  purpose  of  Secretaries  Week  la  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  management  the  role  of 
the  professional  secretary.  It  is  a  time  for 
a  reexamination  of  the  contribution  the 
secretary  can  make  by  freeing  her  emplojrer 
from  onerous  tasks,  thus  conserving  more 
of  her  employer's  time  for  truly  executive 
activities. 

Tbe  potentlallUes  of  a  professional  secre- 
tary are  limlUess  when  opportunity  Is  com- 
bined with  desire  and  ability. 

A  good  secretary  is  one  who  is  dedicated 
to  self-Improvement  and  continuing  educa- 
tion In  profeasional  fundamentals.  The  Im- 
portance of  education  is  streeaed  by  NSA 
through  Ite  sponsorship  of  the  Future  Secre- 
taries Association,  one  of  our  fastest-growing 
programs.  FSA  enables  us  to  make  personal 
contact  with  students  and  encourage  them  to 
prepare  themselves  thoroughly  for  their 
chosen  career.  We  open  claasroom  windows  to 
an  overview  of  the  business  world  to  be  for 
them.  We  are  attempting  to  communicate 
with  and  assist  educators  in  providing  more 
realistic  training  for  students  embarking  on 
a  secretarial  career.  Consequently,  we  are 
helping  to  provide  business  with  capable  sec- 
retaries and  assistants  who  are  better  quali- 
fied to  meet  the  chaUenge  that  is  offered  to 
them. 

The  constancy  of  change  Is  inevitable. 
Neither  time  nor  business  nor  the  secretarial 
profession  stands  still.  Experienced  secre- 
taries are  no  longer  satisfied  with  mer^y 
obtaining  a  position  and  becoming  ensoonced 
m  a  static  situation.  They  look  for  new  chal- 
lenges and  self-impose  increasingly  higher 
goals  to  which  their  capabilities  can  aspire. 
The  Certified  Professional  Secretary  program 
Is  designed  to  meet  new  challenges  to  keep 
pace  with  the  evolutionary  changes  of  a 
profession. 

The  evolving  role  of  the  secretary  in  this 
century  and  the  unrelenting  struggle  to  gain 
confidence  and  win  acceptance  based  on  per- 
formance Is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  time 
for  all  to  perceive.  Advancements  In  tech- 
nology, equipment,  and  ^>eclallzed  tech- 
niques pique  the  curiosity  as  to  what  the  Job 
requirements  of  a  professional  secretary  will 
be  in  the  years  to  come.  Speculation  Is  never 
im-.iring  when  it  Is  a  question  of  off-the-top- 
of-the-head  predictions.  To  arrive  at  a  valid, 
accurate  projection,  NSA,  through  its  Re- 
search and  Education  Foundation,  is  working 
with  management  on  a  research  project  to 
determine  Just  what  should  and  will  be  ex- 
pected of  a  secretary  In  the  last  quarter  of 
this  century.  The  findings  will  provide  man- 
agement, educators,  and  secretaries  with  in- 
sight into  a  workable  approach  to  education 
and  training. 

The  profeasional  secretary  mxiat  be  able  to 
adapt  to  the  cause  and  effect  of  change  with 
the  poise  and  self-assurance  that  comes  with 
prefMkredness.  NSA  will  continue  to  be  gov- 
erned by  Its  underlying  objectives  of  elevat- 
ing the  standards  of  the  secretarial  profes- 
sion and  meeting  the  challenge  of  change, 
with  the  cooperation  and  encouragement  of 
management. 


Mrs.  Bauer  is  secretary  to  Attorney  Richard 
M.  McMahon,  partner  in  the  late  firm  of 
Betty,  Neumann,  McMahon,  Hellatrom  and 
Bittner,  Davenport,  lotoa. 


ECONOMIC  CONVERSION  IN 
CERTAIN  COMMDNnTBS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  is  fast  becoming  aware  of  the 
necessity  to  make  provision  for  the  eco- 
nomic conversion  of  many  of  our  com- 
munities and  industries.  On  February  25. 
I  introduced  S.  967.  known  as  the  Adapt 
bill,  which  contains  both  an  organiza- 
tional structure  and  the  authorization 
of  sufficient  funding  for  a  program  of 
economic  conversion  in  communities 
which  suffer  significant  losses  in  fed- 
erally related  employment. 

Of  course,  while  I  am  concerned  with 
this  nationwide  problem,  my  immediate 
concern  is  for  affected  areas  in  Kansas, 
particularly  Wichita. 

Other  Senators  have  been  similarly 
motivated. 

On  March  1 1 ,  Senators  McGovern  and 
Mathias  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1191.  which 
approaches  the  problem  differently,  but 
which  would  have  like  end  results.  As 
evidenced  by  recent  editorials  in  two 
Maryland  newspapers,  Senator  Mathias' 
motivation  specifically  came  from  the 
situation  in  western  Maryland.  It  pleases 
me  to  see  these  two  newspapers  call 
attention  to  this  legislation,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  editorials — 
one  from  the  April  14  Frederick.  Md..  Post 
and  the  other  from  the  April  16  Hagers- 
town  Morning  Herald — be  printed  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bold  Plan  fob  Jobs 

It  is  apparent  that  if  we  are  to  attain  full 
psace-tlme  employment  In  America  that  a 
bold  and  Imaginative  approach  must  be 
taken  by  both  the  government  and  private 
industry. 

Refusal  of  Congress  to  continue  the  SST 
program,  with  its  resulting  layoffs  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  by  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Com- 
pany, prime  contractor,  and  such  sub-con- 
tractors as  North  American  Aviation,  Gener- 
al Electric,  and  Falrehlld  Hlller  with  plants 
in  nearby  Oermantown  and  Hagerstown  has 
brought  the  problem  more  sharply  into  focus. 

These  thousands  of  employes  comprising 
highly  trained  specialists  and  skilled  work- 
men have  suddenly  been  confronted  with  the 
tragedy  of  receiving  pink  slips  notifying 
them  of  their  Job  terminations  instead  of 
their  weekly  paychecks. 

And  with  the  increasing  tempo  of  troop 
withdrawals  in  Vietnam  and  the  deescalatlon 
of  the  war  literally  hundreds  of  firms  pro- 
viding munitions,  aircraft,  and,  In  fact,  all  of 
the  thousand  and  one  Items  going  up  to  the 
equipping  of  a  large  military  force  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  similar  contract  cancella- 
tions. 

All  of  Western  Maryland,  including  Fred- 
erick County,  has  been  hard  hit  by  the  sud- 
den cancellation  of  the  SST  program,  with 
the  Jobleas  rate  in  Washington  County  at  12 
per  cent  becoming  the  highest  in  the  entire 
state. 

But,  as  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias  well 
points  out,  there  has  been  a  complete  lack 
of  intelligent  planning  by  both  the  govern- 
ment and  private  Industry  to  cope  with  such 
situations. 
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"It  Is  about  time,"  he  says,  "that  the  I  sd- 
eral  government  and  Industry  come  toget^ier 
and  establish  a  means  of  Insuring  workers 
and  communities  of  protection  against  the 
harsh  economic  effects  of  sudden  policy 
changes  such  as  the  recent  cancellation  of 
the  supersonic  transport  program." 

And  he  adds,  there  will  Inevitably  be 
many  further  drastic  cutbaclcs  In  govern- 
ment contracts  as  the  Vietnam  War  co^aes 
to  a  close.  j 

Yet  presently  both  the  government  $nd 
Industry  operate  as  though  a  given  progsam 
will  last  Indefinitely.  i 

Little  or  no  concern  is  shown  for  the  day 
when  political  events,  cessation  of  the  v^ar, 
technology,  or  a  change  of  emphasis  Im  Ofcn- 
gressional  appropriations  for  programs  ^111 
force  a  new  course  for  miiny  Industries  4nd 
cause  widespread  layoffs  of  their  persontiel. 

To  meet  with  the  problem.  Senator 
Mathlas  has  reall£tlcaUy  filed  a  bill  In  Ithe 
Senate  co -sponsored  by  a  dozen  or  mor4  oi 
his  colleagues  which  would  require  the  piiep- 
aratlon  of  comprehensive  conversion  Pro- 
grams as  part  of  the  awarding  of  all  futiure 
governmental  contracts.  I 

He  suggests  that  Industry  should  be  ire- 
quired  to  set  aside  some  part  of  the  fupds 
Involved  In  each  such  contract — and  he  stig- 
gests  possibly  a  five  per  cent  figure — to  plan 
for  the  conversion  of  their  plants  to  s<^me 
other  manufacturing  purpose  at  the  terinl- 
natlon  of  their  contracts  If  the  products  tpey 
produce  swe  no  longer  required  for  any  Rea- 
son. I 

"This  bill,''  says  the  senator,  "Is  more  t^an 
an  attempt  to  patch-up  the  economy  as  | 
nation  winds  down  Its  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  War. 

"It  Is  aimed  at  curing  the  chronic 
nomlc  Illness  suffered  by  giant  corporatlj 
that    are   dependent    largely   upon    gove 
ment  contracts. 

"As  we  cut  spending  In  Vietnam  and, re- 
order our  national  priorities,  we  must  $lso 
reorient  our  economy.  j 

"To  effectively  utilize  existing  faclllBles, 
both  public  and  private,  for  new  projects 
will  require  imaginative  programs  that  Ipok 
to  the  time  when  an  existent  contract  Will 
expire." 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  Is  merely  common 
sense. 

It  should  be  speedily  enacted  by  the  CJbn- 
gress.  1 

Sudden  cancellation  of  government  con- 
tracts— as  In  the  instance  of  the  SST — shobld 
not  create  a  void,  causing  heavy  finantlal 
losses  to  mdustrles  but  more  shattering  )os8 
of  employment  by  thousands  of  hlgjhly 
skilled  workers  who  find  the  Jobs  market 
glutted  and  their  mdustrlal  and  scientUfic 
know-how  no  longer  required. 

If,  as  Senator  Mathlas  proposes,  all  Aims 
holding  government  contracts  were  requfc-ed 
to  pvimp  a  percentage  of  their  Income  fflom 
such  sources  Into  scientific  developmenD  of 
alternative  production  to  which  they  ml|;ht 
expedltloxisly  shift  with  the  termination!  of 
their  existing  programs  such  Industrial  fi- 
nancial losses  and  widespread  layoffs  of  tllelr 
employes  would  cease  to  be  such  a  crlpping 
blow  to  both  the  economy  of  the  community 
In  which  they  are  located  and  their  suddebly 
surplus  employes.  ' 

Nothing  Is  so  certam  In  this  life  as  change. 

It  Is  ridiculous  for  both  the  govemmfcnt 
and  mdtistry  to  assume  that  any  program, 
whether  It  be  the  SST  or  the  Vietnam  War, 
will  continue  forever.  1 

But  unless  realistic  and  mandatory  plim- 
ntng  Is  required  as  proposed  by  the  Mathlas 
bill  just  such  emergencies  as  has  cost  the 
Jobs  of  thoiisanda  of  workers  Involved  in  the 
SST  development  program  will  become  Jtlll 
more  frequent  as  we  move  toward  the  In- 
evitable termination  of  the  war  In  Intio- 
chlna.  ' 


CoNVEXSioN  Plans 

Failure  of  the  supersonic  tran^ort  to  get 
Congressional  approprlatlous  to  complete  the 
Job  Is  not  an  Isolated  case.  There  have  been 
other  Instances  In  which  companies  holding 
government  contracts  suddenly  find  them- 
selves without  work  and  their  employee  get- 
ting pink  slips  Instead  of  pay  checks. 

Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathlas  hopes  to  do 
something  about  cases  where  employes  of 
private  Industry  are  laid  off  because  of  a  gov- 
ernmental decision. 

In  the  case  of  Falrchlld  HUler  In  Hagers- 
town,  highly  trained  specialists  and  other 
skilled  workmen  were  suddenly  among  the 
unemployed  simply  because  the  federal  gov- 
ernment changed  Its  mind. 

Senator  Mathlas'  bill  woxUd  require  the 
preparation  of  economic  conversion  programs 
In  conJuncUon  with  the  awarding  of  aU  fu- 
ture government  contracts.  It  Is  aimed  at  icur- 
Ing  chronic  economic  Illness  suffered  by  cor- 
porations largely  d^endent  on  government 
work. 

The  Maryland  senator  does  not  spell  out 
the  details  on  his  conversion  proposal,  but  It 
stands  to  reason  the  economy  cannot  be  bol- 
stered unless  Imaginative  programs  are  sub- 
stituted for  government  contracts  when  they 
expire. 

THE  AMERICAN  WORKER  AND  CAM- 
PAIGN SPENDING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  the  Federal  Campaign  Assist- 
ance and  Disclosure  Act— S.  1039— which 
is  designed  to  provide  public  financing  of 
certain  campaign  costs  incurred  in  cam- 
paigns for  election  to  Federal  oflQce,  to 
insure  full  public  disclosiure  of  campaign 
finances,  and  to  regulate  imfalr  cam- 
paign practices. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  this  bill 
is  the  formula  for  direct  public  financing 
of  the  costs  of  political  campaigns  for 
Federal  ofBce.  This  provision  would  In- 
sure that  no  miin  or  woman  would  be  dis- 
qualified from  seeking  public  office  simply 
because  he  or  she  lacks  personal  wealth 
or  access  to  large  political  donations. 

Because  of  this  feature  of  the  bill,  It 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  has  largely  been  left  out  of 
the  present  debate  over  campaign  spend- 
ing legislation.  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  bill  will  receive  early  consideration 
by  that  committee,  because  it  could  an- 
swer many  of  the  doubts  that  have  been 
expressed  about  other  currently  pending 
legislation. 

While  the  bUl  does  call  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  campaign  costs,  it  also  leaves 
the  door  wide  open  to  direct  political  con- 
tributions from  individuals.  The  bill  is 
designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  oicourage 
such  small  contributions  by  allowing  for 
tax  deductions  and  by  setting  a  limit  of 
$50  on  contributicHis. 

The  purpose  of  the  suggested  ceiling, 
coupled  with  adequate  disclosure  pro- 
visions, is  to  allow  for  increased  citizen 
involvement  in  financing  campaigns, 
while  preventing  a  few  large  donors  from 
dominating  the  process. 

The  Citizens  Research  Foundation  has 
reported  that  many  individual  contribu- 
tors have  contributed  enormous  sums  of 
candidates  of  their  choice.  The  largest 
single  contributor  appears  to  have  re- 
ported gifts  of  $148,916  to  various  Nlxon- 
Agnew  committees  in  1968.  This  same 


donor  has  also  said  subsequently  that  he 
contributed  an  additional  $350,000  to 
that  camE>aign.  His  contributions  appar- 
ently violate  no  law.  But  it  is  precisely 
this  type  of  contribution  that  much  of 
the  pending  legislation  is  designed  to 
halt.  Certainly,  it  would  not  be  permitted 
by  my  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  find  that  contri- 
butions from  organized  labor  are  unfair- 
ly grouped  with  such  massive  individual 
contributions.  It  is  incorrect  to  equate  a 
contribution  from  a  single  person  with  a 
contribution  from  a  political  fund  sup- 
ported by  the  individual,  small  contribu- 
tions of  a  great  number  of  workingmen. 
In  no  case  does  the  individual  contribu- 
tion of  any  one  union  member  come  any- 
where near  the  amount  contributed  by 
just  a  single  major  individual  donor. 

I  intend  to  make  it  clear  in  the  Fed- 
eral Campaign  and  Disclosure  Act  that, 
so  long  as  individual  contributions  re- 
main below  the  limit  on  personal  contri- 
butions, it  is  perfectly  acceptable  for 
these  contributions  to  be  channeled 
through  a  single  committee,  provided 
that  is  the  wish  of  the  donors. 

The  approach  that  American  labor's 
political  funds  have  used  in  performing 
such  a  function  of  poohng  individual 
small  contributions  has  been  necessary  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  individ- 
ual donors.  It  should  be  noted,  for  ex- 
ample, that  oflficals  of  the  56  corporations 
which  won  the  largest  Oovenunent  space, 
nuclear,  and  defense  contracts  in  1968 
reported  $1,235,402  in  political  donations. 
In  the  face  of  that  kind  of  political  giv- 
ing, union  members  have  had  to  band  to- 
gether if  they  wanted  their  donations 
even  to  be  noticed. 

Mr.  President,  the  assertions  that  have 
been  made  that  contributions  by  union 
members  are  somehow  the  same  as  those 
from  major  individual  donors  is  blatant- 
ly false.  It  is  based  on  the  erroneous  as- 
sumption that  if  many  corporate  dona- 
tions are  worthy  of  criticism,  then  many 
donations  by  members  of  organized  labor 
must  also  be  worthy  of  criticism.  That 
is  simply  false.  The  concept  behind  the 
political  action  and  education  funds  as- 
sociated with  the  labor  imions  is  a 
healthy  one,  allowing  for  the  small  con- 
tributor to  have  a  voice  in  political  cam- 
paigns. That,  after  all,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  underlying  reason  for  much  of  the 
pending  campaign  legislation. 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
has  been  designated  Secretaries  Week 
by  many  States  and  cities  across  the 
Nation. 

The  tribute  is  well  deserved,  for  these 
hard-working  people  play  vital  roles  in 
business,  industry,  education,  govern- 
ment, and  the  professions. 

The  1971  theme,  "Better  Secretaries 
Mean  Better  Business,"  gives  further 
emphasis  to  the  importance  of  good, 
loyal  secretaries  in  the  smooth  operation 
of  our  offices. 

This  annual  week  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Secretaries  Association — Inter- 
national— an  organization  I  am  pleased 
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to  note  is  headed  by  an  lowan,  Mrs. 
Phyllis  Bauer,  of  Davenport. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Congress, 
through  the  means  of  a  resolution  I  have 
cosponsored  with  Senator  Hart,  will  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tiOTi  designating  the  last  full  week  of 
April  as  National  Secretaries  Week. 

PRESIDENTIAL    IMPOUNDMENT    OF 
FUNDS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
practice  of  presidential  impoimdment  of 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  is 
of  increasing  concern  to  all  of  us. 

This  is  not  a  new  problem.  Earlier 
administrations  have  also  been  guilty  of 
refusing  to  expend  funds  made  available 
by  the  Congress  and  have,  in  fact,  even 
held  up  the  distribution  of  trust  fimds 
for  highway  construction  and  other 
purposes. 

But  the  approach  of  the  current  ad- 
ministration is  particularly  disturbing. 
One  reason  for  special  alarm  is  the  im- 
paralleled  size — nearly  $13  billion — of 
the  amount  held  in  budgetary  reserve. 

Another  is  the  fact  that  in  some  cases 
these  funds  are  being  held  for  indefinite 
periods  of  time.  On  South  Dakota's  Oahe 
irrigation  unit  for  which  we  have  been 
waiting  more  than  two  decades,  for  ex- 
ample, the  administration  refused  to 
spend  land  acquisition  funds  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  1971,  and  its  fiscal  1972 
budget  discloses  that  those  same  funds 
will  also  be  withheld  next  year. 

Finally,  whereas  previous  administra- 
tions have  argued  that  the  withholding 
was  necessary  for  economic  purposes, 
President  Nixon  can  make  no  pretense 
of  such  an  argument  because  he  hsis, 
himself,  presented  what  is  termed  an 
"expansionary  budget,"  with  an  enor- 
mous deficit. 

The  administration  is,  in  effect,  telling 
the  Congress  that  we  have  no  right  to 
make  positive  decisions  on  national  pri- 
orities. It  degrades  the  Congress  as  a 
coequal  branch  of  Government.  In  the 
process  I  believe  It  attacks  the  vitals  of 
our  constitutional  system. 

All  of  these  programs  and  all  of  these 
appropriations  bills  have  been  approved 
and  signed  by  the  President.  Not  a  sin- 
gle one  has  been  returned  for  the  two- 
thirds  test  to  override  a  veto,  and  many 
were  approved  by  votes  far  in  excess  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  any  case.  By  withholding 
these  funds,  therefore,  the  President  ex- 
ercises an  item  veto  authority  he  simply 
does  not  have — an  authority  which  the 
executive  has  repeatedly  been  denied. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  13  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Conunittee,  Mr.  EJllender,  ad- 
dressed this  issue  in  some  detail,  in  a 
speech  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Red  River  Valley  Association  in  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

Senator  Ellender  pointed  out  that: 

What  we  have  in  effect  Is  a  group  of  desk- 
bound bureaucrats  on  the  Washington  level, 
looking  at  our  national  problems  and  saying 
what  should  be  done  and  where.  What  we 
have  is  an  outright  denial  of  the  wisdom  of 
Congress,  and  furthermore,  a  denial  that 
Congress  even  has  a  role  to  play  in  the  estab- 


lishment  of   national   prlorltlee   and   poli- 
cies. . . . 

To  put  It  bluntly,  this  Is  a  topsy-turvy 
state  of  affairs.  I  sometimes  think  that  there 
Is  no  one  In  the  Government  who  knows  less 
about  what  Is  going  on  In  the  country  than 
the  Washington  bureaucrats.  Under  the  cur- 
rent regime,  a  tiny  elite  is  being  allowed  to 
substitute  Its  Judgment  on  national  prior- 
ities for  the  collective  vrtll  of  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  the  Separation  of  Powers,  led  by  Sen- 
ator Ervin,  has  Initiated  an  imp>ortant 
investigation  into  possible  solutions  to 
this  problem.  Senator  Ellender  has  also 
suggested  some  answers  which  deserve 
careful  consideration,  including  the  pros- 
pect that  Members  of  Congress  might 
simply  say  "no"  to  other  programs  being 
sought  by  the  President  until  he  begins 
giving  our  initiatives  the  respect  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Ellender's 
speech  has  provoked  wide  interest  in  my 
own  State,  and  I  am  sure  the  same  is  true 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  there- 
fore ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  Deltvered  bt  Senator  Allen  J. 
Ellender,  Crasiman  or  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Bxtore  the 
Anntjal  Meeting  or  the  Red  River  Vallet 
Association,  April  13,  1971,  Shrbveport, 
La. 
congress,  the  executive  and  the  public 

FINANCE 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  For  many  years 
now,  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  spend  part 
of  the  Easter  recess  of  the  Congress  visiting 
here  In  Northwest  Louisiana  and  attending 
some  of  the  festivities  that  mark  the  annual 
conventions  of  your  Red  River  Valley  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  have  been  with  you  in  the  past,  as  a 
friend  I  hope,  but  more  importantly  In  my 
official  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  Public 
Works.  Now  a  change  has  been  made  and  I 
am  appearing  before  you  as  Chairman  of  the 
full  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  This 
marks  the  culmination  of  a  dream  I  have 
had  since  I  was  first  named  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  In   1948. 

There  are  those  who  would  criticize  the 
operation  of  the  seniority  system  In  the 
Congress.  I  am  not  one  of  those.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  only  criticism  that  I  could  offer 
of  the  system  Is  that  It  sometimes  takes  a 
little  long  to  get  where  you  are  going. 

I  hope  my  good  friends  here  and  all  over 
Louisiana  will  find  the  results  of  this  change 
to  be  worth  waiting  for. 

You  will  recall  that  I  Eissumed  the  Chair- 
manship of  this  Committee,  which  had  been 
called  the  salt  mines  of  the  Senate,  after  a 
long  tenure  in  other  positions  which  reflected 
the  long-term  Interests  of  my  public  career. 
For  eighteen  years,  I  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  For  fourteen  years,  I  was  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

From  these  two  seats  In  the  Congress,  I  was 
able  to  do  my  share  of  constructive  work  in 
the  nation-wide  effort  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  land  and  water  resources.  This 
concern  of  mine — Improvement  of  the  land 
by  making  it  more  productive,  Improvement 
of  our  waterways  through  navigation,  flood 
control  and  hydro-electric  projects,  and  the 
general  harnessing  of  our  finite  resources  to 
make  them  better  able  to  serve  generations  of 


Americans  yet  unborn— has  been  the  guiding 
light  throughout  my  entire  career  of  pubUc 
service.  This  career  now  spims  better  than 
half  a  century.  I  say  this  In  order  to  let  you 
know  that  I  expect,  and  you  can  expect,  that 
my  interest  In  this  area  will  continue  for  as 
long  as  I  am  allowed  to  continue. 

I  am  addressing  you  here  today  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  has  been  my 
privilege  over  these  years  to  perform  services 
of  benefit  to  the  entire  nation.  Looking  back 
over  the  history  of  my  stewardship  in  the 
Congress  as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
(Subcommittee  concerned  with  public  works, 
some  of  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
becomes  apparent. 

A  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in 
that  period  of  time,  I  can  see  the  results 
wherever  I  travel  aoroee  this  great  country. 
I  oan  see  the  results  here  In  Louisiana.  It 
may  be  that  some  among  you  are  too  young 
to  recall  when  tremendous  portions  of  our 
state  were  imder  several  feet  of  water  every 
other  Spring.  That  condition  Is  now  laiigely 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  residents  of  many 
areas  have  forgotten  what  it  was  to  look 
forward  to  the  ^>rlngtlme  with  dread  and 
concern.  Flood  conditions  In  Louisiana  have 
now  been  brought  almost  entirely  imder  con- 
trol. The  Southern  part  of  the  state  still  has 
a  primary  concern  with  hurricane  protection, 
but  progress  is  being  made  In  that  area  as 
well. 

All  over  the  state,  we  are  now  more  con- 
cerned with  putting  this  water  to  work  for 
us  through  Improved  navigation  for  the 
movement  of  commerce,  for  the  production 
of  power,  and  for  the  more  and  more  im- 
F)ortant  recreation  benefits.  That  is  your  con- 
cern here  today,  and  It  need  not  be  said  that 
I  share  It  fully.  In  the  part,  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  obtaining  funds  over  and  beyond 
the  President's  budget  In  order  to  get  this 
work  underway  so  that  Red  River  navigation 
can  become  a  reality  rather  than  a  dream. 
Last  year  the  Congress  added  2.8  million  dol- 
lars to  the  public  works  bill  for  Red  River 
Development,  and  It  Is  my  hope  to  see  that 
additional  funds  are  made  available  this 
year. 

We  are,  however,  facing  a  problem  In  this 
area,  in  Louisiana  and  all  across  the  nation. 
It  Is  a  problem  which  many  feel  is  approach- 
ing the  crisis  stage.  I  am  coming  to  share 
that  view.  I  refer  to  the  Increasingly  In- 
transigent attitude  of  the  Executive  toward 
the  obligation  and  expendltiire  of  funds,  le- 
gally provided  by  the  Congress,  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy. 

If  I  oan  refer  to  my  Congressional  tenure 
once  again,  over  the  test  thirty  years  I  have 
seen  a  tremendous  shift  take  place  In  the 
balance  of  power  between  these  supposedly 
oo-equal  branches  of  our  Government — the 
Presidency  and  the  Congress.  In  foreign 
affairs,  the  Executive  has  assumed  a  domi- 
nance unheard  of  before  the  Second  World 
War.  In  domestic  affairs,  much  the  same  sit- 
uation exists,  but  we  have  not  yet  progressed 
so  far  as  to  place  our  Congress  in  the  po- 
sition of  those  In  the  European  countries.  It 
is  said  that  the  Twentieth  Century  has  been 
hard  on  legislatures.  That  Is  true  abroad  and 
H  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  tn  this  country. 
I  am  glad  to  aay,  however,  and  you  should 
be  glad  to  say,  that  our  Congress  has  not 
yet  been  reduced  to  a  rubber  stamp  for  Pres- 
idential ix>llcle8  and  pronouncements,  and 
we  need  not  blindly  follow  the  positions  as- 
sumed by  any  of  our  Political  Parties. 

I  am  not  here  referring  to  President  Nixon 
as  an  Individual,  or  even  as  the  man  who 
holds  the  office  at  this  particular  point  In 
time.  He  and  I  have  our  differences,  but  by- 
and-large  I  find  myself  supporting  him  in 
his  efforts  to  govern  the  nation.  I  think  he 
Is  definitely  on  the  right  track  on  many 
areas  of  public  policy  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 
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I  believe,  however,  that  President  NUon 
l8  getting  and  accepting  bad  advice  frcen 
aome  of  his  multitude  of  advisors  on  domes- 
tic affairs.  The  funds  I  referred  to  earlier  as 
being  added  by  the  Congrees  to  p\ish  ah#ad 
with  work  here  In  the  Red  River  Valley  h*ve 
not  been  put  to  use  as  Congress  dlreotsed. 
The  same  situation  holds  true  all  across  ^e 
nation.  Not  one  cent  of  CongreeslonaUy 
added  funding  has  been  spent  for  the  plir- 
poae  stipulated  by  the  Oongress  as  a  policy- 
making body.  TTie  latest  figures  show  tliat 
the  total  thus  Impounded  by  the  Prealdeat's 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  amounts 
to  12.7  billion  dollars. 

What  we  have  In  effect  Is  a  group  of  desk- 
bound bureaucrats  on  the  Washington  letel, 
looking  ait  our  national  proMeme  moid,  aaytng 
what  should  be  (tone  and  where.  Whart  we 
have  to  an  outirlght  dendal  of  the  wladom  of 
the  OosigreeB,  aztd  furthennore,  a  dedal  tfea/t 
Oangreas  even  ha«  a  role  to  ptey  in  ibe 
establishment  of  national  priorities  t|nd 
pollolee. 

Tto  put  It  blunHy,  thie  is  a  topay-tufvy 
a«ate  of  affairs.  I  sometlmflB  think  that  then 
Is  no  one  In  the  Government  who  knows  less 
about  whait  la  godng  oo.  in.  the  country  than 
the  Waahlngtonian  bui«aucxa<te.  Under  the 
ourrenrt  re^me.  a  tiny  eUte  Is  being  allo'wed 
to  8ui3etltut«  Its  Judgment  on  national  jjrlor- 
ittee  for  the  ooUeoftive  will  of  the  Oonigrtas. 

Tt^  te  a  situation  foreseen  by  our  Ftouaid- 
Ing  Fathers  in  the  summer  of  1787.  and  ttiey 
took  atepe  to  peortect  agadnat  It.  They  pro- 
vided no  Item  veto  to  the  Executive.  T^y 
pirovlded  a  syKbem  of  checks  and  balKnces  to 
maintain  a  ddvlakui  of  ptorwer  between  the 
branches  oS  our  Qcvemmemt,  and  In  Itils 
manner  pit>vlde  some  piotectlon  to  the  peo- 
ple against  ofUcUii  tyracny.  Granted  t|>at 
presldenrts  do  not  like  It — not  only  Mr.  Nl<Dti 
but  many  past  presidents  have  attemp^d 
to  ;¥nirp  Congreeeional  authority  on  occa- 
sion. Nedther  has  the  Ooogrees  alwaye  liked 
the  CXHWtttutlanal  separation  of  jxiwers.  Oc- 
caalonially  the  Oongress  has  aougtht  to  cur- 
t«ai  the  PrwaldemtlAl  Power,  but  geosemiy 
over  time  we  have  worked  togsCber  quite 
well.  The  will  of  the  people,  or  at  least  the 
will  of  most  the  people,  has  been  followed 
most  of  the  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  an  faced  wltti  a 
now  probleon  in  this  area,  however.  In  the 
be^nnlng  of  the  decade  of  the  1970s.  w)iait 
we  are  wltneBSlng  Is  an  unparalleled  eiltteah,pt 
on  tiie  jvart  of  the  Executive  to  eay  "no'»  to 
the  Congress  on  an  unpreoendanted  scMe. 
Thirteen  bUUoQ  dollazs  Is  a  lot  of  mooey. 
even  ait  todays  values.  It  Is  more  than  the 
entljw  federal  budget  was  before  the  Second 
Woitd  War.  CangresB  has  approved  the  use 
of  these  funds  for  the  benefit  of  our  people. 
The  President  is  saying  they  shall  not  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  We  have  here  an 
argumeoit,  not  over  a  program,  but  ovef'  a 
long-r&nge  national  policy.  I 

Shortly  before  I  left  Washington,  the 
President  seort  to  the  Oongreea  a  sirpple- 
mental  approprlaitlon  request  In  the  amount 
of  732.9  millloti  dollars,  most  of  whloh  is 
over  and  above  his  original  budget.  The 
paralUet  between  the  Congreeslonial  add-ooe 
to  the  fiscal  1071  budget,  and  the  Presi- 
dential add-ooB  to  that  same  budget  Is  en- 
tirely approprlsite.  One  slight  difference  Is 
that  the  addltlonail  funds  now  being  re- 
quested by  the  Presddenit  will  be  iised  to 
benefit  our  friends  abroeul.  In  my  book,  this 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  m«tter,  tor  we  are 
dealing  here  with  the  estatollshmmvt  of  ca- 
tlonal  priorities  In  maftters  of  finance.  Same 
faoelees  Individual  Is  saying  this  Is  what  we 
should  do  and  will  do,  and  Ooogress  Is  tse- 
Ing  told  to  go  jump  tn  tbe  Red  River  Wai^- 
way  If  it  ever  ^ts  b\iiit.  I 

I  have  opportuned  President  Nixon  \  to 
Change  his  attitude  on  many  occasional  in 
the  recent  past.  I  have  pleaded  with  the 
head  of  hla  Budget  Bureau.  All  to  no  a-^I, 
and  I  for  one  am  getting  tired  of  It. 


The  question  is,  "What  can  be  done?" 
How  can  Congress  reassert  Its  will  In  this 
matter?  To  a  large  extent,  the  old  saying 
that  you  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  can- 
not make  him  drink  has  application  here. 
It  Is  not  entirely  applicable,  however,  thanks 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  wisdom  of  Its 
drafters.  There  Is  recourse  open  If  the  Con- 
gress Is  serious  in  Its  concern. 

One  suggestion  has  been  that  the  Congress 
might  sue  the  President  to  get  a  court-ap- 
proved division  of  responsibilities  and  pow- 
ers In  this  area.  Frankly,  I  do  not  put  much 
credence  in  this  suggestion. 

A  second  suggestion,  favored  by  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina,  Senator  Ervln, 
Is  that  legislation  be  enacted  reqiiiring  the 
President  to  lay  a  decision  to  impound  funds 
before  the  Congress  with  the  provision  that 
60  days  be  allowed  the  Congress  to  overturn 
bis  decision. 

A  third  proposal  is  for  the  members  of 
Congress,  indlvlduaUy  and  as  a  body,  to 
say  "no"  to  other  policies  whose  approval 
Is  being  sought  by  the  President.  It  may 
be  that  in  the  long  run  this  will  prove  the 
most  effective.  It  was  an  important  element 
in  the  rejection  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  funding  request 
to  carry  on  development  of  the  Super  Sonic 
Transport.  I  suspect  we  are  going  to  see  more 
and  more  of  this  thinking  in  the  Congress  in 
the  days  ahead  If  changes  are  not  made. 
Although  In  the  past  I  have  tried  to  Judge 
each  issue  on  its  merits,  I  myself  am  being 
brought  around  slowly  to  this  point  of  view, 
particularly  In  areas  where  It  seems  the  wel- 
fare of  foreigners  Is  being  given  priority  over 
that  of  our  own  people. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress 
might  well  consider  repealing  past  legisla- 
tion enacted  during  the  Korean  War,  which 
provides  the  President  with  one  basis  for  his 
vastly  expanded  power  in  this  area.  At  pres- 
ent. Presidential  authority  to  impound,  or 
place  In  reserve,  the  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  Is  upheld  by  three  columns  of 
support.  One  Is  the  general  authority  of  the 
Executive  to  administer  national  programs. 
The  second  Is  the  war  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, first  given  flesh  and  bone  by  Roosevelt 
In  the  Second  World  War.  And  the  third 
supporting  Column  Is  language  approved  by 
the  Congress  In  the  General  Appropriations 
Act  of  1961,  giving  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
authority  to  establish  so-called  budgetary 
reserves  as  a  tool  of  financial  management. 
In  recent  months,  that  tool  has  come  to  be 
abused  and  mis-used.  I  think  that  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  have  to  blunt  It  If  a  change 
In  attitude  does  not  occur. 

A  final  resort  lies  In  the  will  of  the  people. 
I  ask  yovir  support  for  Congress  In  this  area, 
and  I  ask  you  to  make  your  views  known 
to  the  President  and  his  advisors.  Essentially, 
this  is  a  political  question  and  its  ultimate 
solution  mtist  be  found  on  political  grounds. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  regardless  of 
who  occupies  the  White  House,  if  steps  are 
not  taken  to  curtail  this  new  foray  Into 
the  Congressional  prerogatives,  we  will  see 
more  and  more  control  move  to  the  Execu- 
tive. The  Power  of  the  Purse  is  one  of  the 
few  real  sources  of  authority  left  to  the 
Congress.  If  we  allow  this  to  slip  from  us, 
representative  govermnent  In  this  country 
will  suffer  a  staggering  blow. 

Thank  you. 


NUTRITION  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  Mr.  President,  in 
1968  Congress  appropriated  funds  for 
the  establishment,  under  title  IV  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  of  a  special  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  to 
improve  nutrition  services  for  the  elder- 
ly. Currently  18  demonstration  projects 
are  serving  over  14,000  meals  a  week  to 


elderly  persons  in  15  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Federal  funding  for  all 
of  these  projects  will  expire  within  the 
next  few  months. 

On  Tuesday  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  Senator  Percy,  testified  before 
the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee in  support  of  an  amendment  to 
the  second  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  to  provide  an  additional  year  of  fund- 
ing for  these  18  projects. 

Because  of  previous  commitments,  I 
could  not  be  present  at  the  hearing.  I 
have,  however,  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee a  statement  in  support  of  Sen- 
ator Percy's  amendment,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

As  I  point  out  in  my  statement,  it  Is 
very  likely  that  Congress,  within  the 
next  year,  will  enact  legislation  to  pro- 
vide an  ongoing  nutrition  for  the  elderly 
program.  In  view  of  this  likelihood,  it 
seems  to  me  only  sensible  that  we  not 
allow  these  18  existing  and  successful 
projects  to  die  in  the  interim. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
appropriation  of  $1.7  million  to  keep 
these  projects  alive,  and  I  hope  that 
other  Senators  will  also  support  this 
effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  or  Senator  Thomas  F.  EAOLrroN 

ON  Percy  Amendment  to  Second  Buitli- 

MENTAL  Appropriations  Bit-l  Submitted  to 

Senate   Labor-HEW   Appropriations  Stm- 

coMMrrnoe  Tttzsoat,  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  Senator  Percy  will 
propose  to  the  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Bill  for  Fiscal  1971  to  provide  $1.7 
million  for  the  Administration  on  Aging  to 
continue  for  one  year  the  funding  of  18  ex- 
isting nutrition  demonstration  projects. 

As  the  Subcommittee  knows,  these  18  proj- 
ects are  the  result  of  an  appropriation  by 
Congress  in  1968  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing, \mder  Title  IV  of  the  Older  Americana 
Act,  a  special  research  and  demonstration 
program  to  improve  nutrition  services  for 
the  elderly.  Federal  funding  for  17  of  these 
projects  will  have  expired  by  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year;  funding  for  the  remain- 
ing project  will  be  terminated  in  the  fall. 

These  are,  of  course,  only  demonstration 
projects  and  there  has  been  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  Federal  funding  would  continue 
beyond  the  original  project  period.  However, 
I  believe  there  are  special  circumstances 
which  justify  an  additional  year  of  funding. 

First,  there  Is  no  question  about  the  value 
of  the  programs  that  have  been  developed. 
The  Administration  on  Aging's  1970  annual 
report  to  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  clearly  states  that  "the  effectiveness  of 
group  meal  services  for  improving  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  older  people,  as  well  as  their 
social  and  personal  well-being,  was  verified 
through  the  results  of  .  .  .  (the  demonstra- 
tion) projects." 

The  success  of  these  projects  has.  In  fact, 
led  to  a  series  of  proposals  for  a  permanent 
program.  In  the  December  1969  report  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Pood,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Health,  the  Panel  on  Aging  recom- 
mended that  "the  VS.  Government  .  .  .  now 
accept  Its  obligation  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  adequate  nutrition  to  every  aged 
resident"  and  that  "the  Administration  on 
Aging  .  .  ,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture .  .  .  undertake  permanent  funding 
programs  of  dally  meal  service,  initially  con- 
sisting of  at  least  one  meal  for  all  the  aged 
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n^-dlne  this  service  and  desiring  It.  In  both 
^JbaT  and  rural  locations  emphasizing  the 
toportance  of  the  values  of  eating  in  group 
settings  where   posslbls,"  .^  ^  _. 

taAprll  1970.  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  the  Aging  recommended  that  "the  Presi- 
dent direct  the  Administration  on  Aging 
Ind  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  develop 
rnroeram  of  technical  assistance  and,  when 
!i~«6ary  financial  assistance,  to  local  groups 
rSat  such  groups  can  provide  dally  meals 
to  ambulatory  older  persons  In  group  set- 
tines  and  to  shut-ins  at  home." 

In  May  1970,  Congressman  Claude  Pepper 
introduced  a  blU  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
-ntfttlves  to  estobllsb  a  national  nutrition 
nrogram  for  the  elderly  under  the  Older 
imiricans  Act  through  which  grants  wouW 
bTmade  to  the  States  to  underwrite  90%  of 
the  costs  of  local  nutrition  programs. 

Coniiressman  Pepper  has  reintroduced  his 
blUthU  year  as  H.R.  6017  with  the  cosponsor- 
skiD  of  118  Members  of  the  House.  Senator 
Kennedy  has  introduced  a  similar  bill  In  the 
Senate  (8  1163)  with  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
some  17  Senators,  Including  Senator  Percy 

and  myself.  

Cominlseloner  Martin,  of  the  Admlnistra- 
Uon  on  Aging,  testifying  last  year  on  Con- 
eressman  Pepper's  blU,  opposed  the  cate- 
rorlcal  grant  program"  approach  in  favor  of 
an  approach  "which  integrates  nutrition 
servloes  Into  a  system^  of  comprehensively 
delivered  social  services." 

While  the  Administration  proposal  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Commissioner  at  that  time 
wu  not  forthcoming  In  1970,  AoA's  annual 
report  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
indicated  that,  as  1970  ended,  AoA  "was  ac- 
tively engaged  with  OBO,  OMB,  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration,  and  other 
HBW  components,  in  developing  the  prep- 
arations and  plans  for  the  major  demonstra- 
tion of  the  provision  of  nutrition  services 
as  part  of  a  comprehensive  social  services 
delivery  network." 

Finally,  nutrition  will  be  one  of  the  nine 
areas  of  need  to  be  assessed  by  a  technical 
committee  and  Included  In  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  1971  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging.  Dr.  Donald  M.  Watkln,  Chairman 
of  the  Technical  Committee  on  Nutrition, 
made  the  following  remarks  to  a  recent  nu- 
trition conference  in  New  Tork  City: 

"While  It  would  be  unwise  to  prejudge 
the  policies  to  be  developed  in  1971  (by 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging),  It 
is  reasonable  to  refer  back  to  the  policies  rec- 
ommended by  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health  in  1069  and 
to  note  recommendations  of  the  Panel  on 
Aging  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  assume 
the  obligation  of  providing  the  opportunity 
for  optimum  nutrition  and  health  to  every 
aged  resident.  Since  the  resources  to  achieve 
this  objective  are  available,  no  policy  falling 
short  of  this  objective  seems  valid." 

I  have  recited  this  chronology  of  recom- 
mendations and  proposals  to  lllvistrate,  first, 
that  there  Is  widespread  sigreement  on  tiie 
need  for  an  on-going  nutrition  program  for 
the  elderly  and,  secondly,  the  likelihood  that 
Congress,  within  the  next  year,  will  act  to 
establish  such  a  program. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  It  seems  to  me  that 
It  would  be  extremely  "penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish"  to  permit  18  existing  and 
successful  projects,  with  their  assembled 
facilities,  personnel,  and  services,  to  be  either 
terminated  or  drastically  cut  back  for  lack 
of  funding. 

And  this  Is  to  say  nothing  of  the  impact 
on  the  lives  of  those  elderly  people  being 
served  by  these  projects  for  many  of  whom 
the  social  contact  and  nutritious  meals 
mean  the  difference  between  living  and 
merely  sxirrivlng. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
ing of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, I  Intend  to  schedule  bearings  on 
Senator  Kennedy's  bill  at  an  early  date  so 


that  Congress  may  carefully  and  thoroughly 
consider  the  best  means  of  providing  an  on- 
going, national  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly.  I  am  hopeful  that  an  Administra- 
tion proposal — If  there  Is  to  be  one — wlU  be 
forthcoming  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  meantime.  I  \irge  this  Subcom- 
mittee to  adopt  Senator  Percy's  amendment 
and  thereby  provide  the  funds  to  keep  the 
18  existing'  nutrition  projects  alive  during 
the  period  that  will  be  required  for  Congress 
to  consider  new  legislation. 


THE   TEXTILE   SITUATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama  on 
April  8  adopted  a  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  the  textile  situation  in  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  Within  the  last  several  years  the 
situation  in  the  American  textile  industry 
has  become  Increasingly  acute  and  particu- 
larly so  m  the  Southern  states  where  the 
production  of  cotton  and  the  manufactur- 
ing of  cotton  products  constitute  the  very 
life  blood  of  this  area;  and 

Whereas,  Hundreds  of  Alabamians  have  lost 
their  Jobs  or  are  onto  short  time  manufac- 
ture and  the  foreign  competitors  who  flood 
our  market  and  force  thousands  of  our 
citizens  completely  out  of  work  and 
market  their  textiles  and  apparel  under 
conditions  that  are  illegal  In  the  State  of 
Alabama  and  In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas.  The  government  of  Japan  has 
offered  a  most  unsatisfactory  proposal  to 
restrain,  unllateraUy,  Its  textile  and  apparel 
exports  to  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  The  Japanese  proposal  has  been 
rejected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Oovemor  of  Alabama,  by 
many  members  of  the  Oongress,  including 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Ala- 
bama, by  the  American  Textile  Manufac- 
turers Institute,  by  the  AUbama  Textile 
Manufacturers  Association,  by  numerous 
newspaper  editorials  and  by  many  others; 

and 

Whereas,  The  textile  markets  of  the  United 
States  are  virtually  wide  open  to  foreign 
imports  while  many  of  the  major  exporters 
to  this  country  tightly  protect  their  own 
markets  against  our  textile  exports;  and 

Whereas,  The  American  textUe  industry 
pays  Its  employees  approximately  two  dol- 
lars an  ho\ir  more  than  the  industry  of 
Japan,  with  the  gap  being  even  wider  be- 
tween this  cotmtry  and  some  other  Asian 
Nations;  and 

Whereas,  The  Alabama  Legislature  and 
the  people  of  Alabama  are  not  willing  to 
see  these  terribly  unfair  conditions  con- 
tinue to  weaken  one  of  their  most  impor- 
tant industries  which  together  with  Its  sup- 
ply and  related  Industries  over  the  years 
have  been  good,  responsible  corporate  citi- 
zens; and 

Whereas,  These  unfair  conditions  largely 
have  been  created  by  a  combination  of  pol- 
icies of  our  Federal  Government.  Now.  there- 
fore: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  houses  thereof  conctirring,  That 
the  Legislature  of  Alabama  respectfully  re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United  SUtee 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  do 
all  in  their  power  through  legislative  and 
adminstratlve  action  to  see  that  order  Is  re- 
stored to  the  chaotic  International  textUe 
and  apparel  situation. 

Be  is  further  resolved,  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Alabama  expresses  to  the  Alabama 


Congressional  Delegation  and  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  who  continue  to  work 
for  a  solution  to  this  problem,  deep  appre- 
ciation for  their  dedication  to  this  vital 
effort. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  or  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  member  of  Alabama's 
delegation  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  Clerks  of  the 
respective  Houses  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true, 
correct  and  acciirate  copy  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  16  by  Messrs.  Foshee,  Fine. 
WUder  and  McLaln,  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Alabama  on  AprU  8.  1971. 


PRISONER  OF  WAR  DAY  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  express 
the  concern  of  the  citizens  of  New  Yoiic 
City  for  the  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  in  Indochina,  Mayor  John  V.  Lind- 
say has  proclaimed  April  28  POW  Day  In 
New  York. 

The  release  of  the  prisoners  ultimately 
depends  on  the  termination  of  UA 
Involvement  in  military  hostilities  In 
Vietnam.  Until  that  hour,  our  greatest 
concern  is  that  the  prisoners  are  treated 
humanely — In  accord  with  the  rules  of 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  proclamation  of  Mayor  Lind- 
say, which  I  feel  certainly  bespeaks  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  New  York  City: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation 

For  more  than  half  a  decade,  American 
soldiers  have  been  prisoners  of  war  in  In- 
dochina. Their  plight  should  command  the 
compassion  and  concern  of  our  people  and 
the  best  diplomatic  skills  of  our  Government. 
The  country  owes  them  an  unremitting  ef- 
fort to  protect  their  welfare  and  their  secu- 
rity. . 

Their  fate  finally  depends  on  a  negotiated 
peace  agreement.  But  in  the  meantime,  their 
greatest  need  is  for  fair  treatment  under  the 
rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Americans  who  support  the  war  as  weU 
as  Americans  who  oppose  It  are  united  by 
a  special  duty  to  the  fighting  men  impri- 
soned In  Indochina, 

Now.  therefore.  I,  John  V.  Lindsay,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  Tork,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Wednesday.  April  28.  1971,  as  "Prisoner  of 
War  Day"  in  New  Tork  City.  In  the  hope  that 
an  expression  of  concern  by  aU  New  Torkers 
will  contribute  to  the  cause  of  decent,  hu- 
mane treatment  for  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  to  the  end  of  a  conflict  that  pro- 
longs their  Imprisonment  and  makes  pris- 
oners of  more  American  soldiers  every  day. 


ADDRESS  BY  FRANCIS  L.  KEL- 
LOGG. SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR 
REFUGEE  AND  MIGRATION  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  status  of 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  Americans,  regardless 
of  faith  or  national  origins.  The  sup- 
pression of  Jewish  religious  practices  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  reluctance  of 
the  Soviet  Government  to  permit  Its 
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Jewish  citizens  to  emigrate  are  es^b- 
lished  facts,  and  these  policies  l^ave 
brought  forth  protests  from  peobles 
throughout  the  world.  ] 

I  am  glad  that  our  own  Govemi4ent 
has  expressed  its  own  concern  at  Ithe 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  over] the 
status  of  the  Soviet  Jews.  i 

Recently,  in  an  excellent  eiddress  tolthe 
United  HIAS  Service,  Francis  L.  9.e\- 
logg,  special  assistant  to  the  Secretari'  of 
State  for  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs, 
reviewed  the  program  of  the  U.S.  refugee 
program.  Mr.  Kellogg  spoke  especially  of 
the  U.S.  Government's  efforts  to  make 
known  its  concern  over  the  statua  of 
Soviet  Jews.  Mr.  Kellogg  has  had  a  long 
record  of  public  service  suid  very  i-eal 
concern  in  the  lot  of  minorities  and  of 
refugees.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  »hat 
the  text  of  Mr.  Kellogg's  statement)  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecOrd, 
as  follows:  I 

Address  to  the  Annttai,  Mepitng  of  tJi 
BXAS  Sehviot  on  March   14,   1971 

I  coxmt  It  a  signal  honor  that  I  have Jjeen 
asked  to  ^>eak  on  thla  occasion.  United  HJAS. 
a«  one  of  the  oldest  voluntary  societies  In 
America  engaged  In  finding  immlgratloni  op- 
portunities for  needy  and  oppressed  peraons, 
h&s  a  record  of  humanitarian  action  and 
concern  second  to  none.  Thank  you  very 
much.  President  Friedman,  tor  extending fthls 
Invitation. 

I  hope  that  I  can  justify  It.  not  only  liJ  my 
remarks  today  but  more  Importantly  ml  the 
manner  in  which  I  shall  discharge  the  ikrge 
responslbllltleB  Inherent  In  my  posltlo^ 
the  Secretary  of  State's  principal  agei 
developing  and  effecting  United  States 
concerning  refugees. 

Most  of  you  know  that  I  am  new  to 
emment.  Therefore  I  must  feel  my  wayl 
a  time,  in  seeking  to  grasp  the  essentlaj 
the  relationship  of  refugee  problems  to  jfor- 
eign  policies  in  general,  and  toward  leariilng 
the  fact  about  current  refugee  problem^  in 
the  world  and  about  those  agencies  and  peo- 
ple who  deal  with  them.  Iii  my  short  tin^e  in 
office.  I  have  already  come  to  know  United 
HIAS  as  a  highly  effective  organization,  qnas- 
terfully  capable  and  experienced  In  carrtlng 
oirt  Its  basic  dedication  to  the  greateejt  of 
humanitarian  endeavors:  the  granting  of 
new  life  and  renewed  opportunity  and  %hVLS 
hope  to  those  from  whom  all  has  been  cruelly 
taken.  All.  that  is.  except  deep  religious  f»lth. 
and  trust  that  help  will  come  to  them  flrom 
men  of  good  will.  j 

I  have  long  been  deeply  Involved — €«  a  per- 
son and  In  my  associations — with  humiini- 
tarian  concerns.  I  have  had  during  the  past 
decade  an  opportunity  to  know  the  ♦ork 
which  United  HIAS  is  engaged  in,  as  a  Direc- 
tor and  Treasurer  of  the  American  Immigra- 
tion and  Citizenship  Conference  and  >s  a 
Director  of  the  International  Rescue  Oom- 
mlttee.  Through  this  experience.  I  have  dome 
to  know  how  vital  tLnd  compelling  are  the 
endeavors  of  the  voluntary  agencies.  And 
thus  I  am  pleased  and  challenged  by  >  the 
chance  to  serve  in  that  position  In  Govern- 
ment which,  among  its  duties,  involvesj  the 
maintenance  of  close  and  productive  »ela- 
tlonshlps  with  your  agency  and  other  volun- 
tary organizations  toward  resolving  individu- 
ally and  collectively  the  problems  of  refu|ee» 

These  relatlonsbli>s  have  been  and  diust 
continue  to  be.  In  a  real  sense,  a  virtual 
p«urtnershlp.  The  Interests  and  pollcle*  of 
government  and  those  of  the  private  agencies 
may  diverge  at  many  points  and  even  <on- 
fllct  at  some.  Bat  they  converge  and  are 
Indeed  congruent  In  their  ooncem  for  the 


freedom,  dignity,  and  well-being  of  the  In- 
dividual, and  In  their  determination  that 
no  effort  shall  be  spared  to  secure  for  the 
Individual  the  right  to  fulfill  his  destiny  as 
a  free  man,  tree  to  choose  and  follow  his 
religion,  his  profession,  and  to  move  with 
freedom  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  did  when  I  as- 
sumed my  duties  was  to  ask  for  a  briefing 
on  the  basic  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States  Qovemment.  To  know  these 
would  be  essential  to  my  own  work.  I  was 
given,  by  high-level  officials,  a  "tour  d' 
horizon"  of  broad  United  States  policies, 
objectives  and  related  actions,  the  most 
fundamental  of  which  are:  to  preserve  or 
bring  about  peace  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
to  foster  the  spread  of  institutional  and 
individual  freedom,  and  to  promote  the  weU- 
belng  of  the  individual  so  that  he  may  live 
In  liberty,  decency  and  as  a  self-3upp>ortlng, 
self-respecting  human  being.  These  are 
noble  ends  which,  as  you  well  know,  are 
fully  shared  by  the  voluntary  agencies  Siich 
as  United  HIAS.  They  are  the  basis  for  the 
partnership  between  the  United  States  C3ov- 
emment  and  the  private  agencies  to  which 
I  have  alluded. 

They  are  the  basis  of  my  decision  to  come 
to  Washington,  of  my  enthusiasm  for  my 
work  there  and  of  my  determination  to  per- 
form it  as  well  as  I  can.  You  may  be  sure 
that  I  will  work  toward  strengthening  the 
Government  and  private  agency  partnership, 
so  that  it  may  endure  and  develop  In  Inspira- 
tion as  well  as  material  resources.  I  shall  also 
lend  myself  fully  to  the  support  of  produc- 
tive refugee  assistance  programs  and  to  the 
development  of  new  programs  where  they 
may  be  needed,  and  to  securing  Government 
funds  and  other  resources  consistent  with 
present  and  changing  requirements. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  emphasize  also  the 
importance  of  strong  support  and  generous 
contributions  from  private  sources  In  behalf 
of  the  voluntary  agencies.  As  we  all  know, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  pressing  priori- 
ties, primarily  domestic,  which  present  com- 
pelling requirements  for  government  funds. 
It  Is  therefore  important  and  necessary  that 
United  HIAS  and  other  private  organizations, 
and  their  constituencies,  themselves  develop 
adequate  priorities  and  contributions  for 
refugees  In  order  that  both  public  and  pri- 
vate funds  may  be  available  for  assistance 
programs.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient 
private  funds  and  support  I  would  have  great 
difficulty  In  secviring  government  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  for  oontinxilng  the 
programs  Jointly  carried  out  with  the  volun- 
tary sigencles. 

Some  of  these  programs  lend  support  to 
efforts  such  as  your  own  in  fostering  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States.  I  am  deeply 
committed  by  conviction  to  the  importance 
of  continuing  refugee  immigration  to  this 
country;  and  I  am  well  aware  that  the  fabric 
and  quality  of  American  life  have,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  oiir  history,  been  enriched 
beyond  calculation  by  the  contributions  of 
immigrants  from  many  lands.  As  you  know, 
should  the  need  for  new  immigration  legis- 
lation arise  in  relation  to  world  develop- 
ments, the  matter  in  the  first  Instance  rests 
chiefly  with  the  Congress.  You  may  count 
upon  my  firm  support  In  the  councils  of  gov- 
ernment of  liberal  and  resourceful  imple- 
mentation of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  toward  humanitarian  and  timely  as- 
sistance in  behalf  of  qualified  refugee  appli- 
cants for  Immigration. 

A  great  part  of  your  work  and  concern  has 
historically  centered  on  Europe  and,  to  quote 
from  the  refugee  preference  in  our  Immigra- 
tion law,  "in  the  general  area  of  the  Middle 
East."  Some  but  not  all  of  you  are  aware  of 
the  resources  and  mechanism  existing  pri- 
marily in  Eiirope  for  assisting  refugees  who 
continue  to  seek  asylum  from  persecution  in 
certain  European  and  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries. Perhaps  a  word  or  two  about  tiBie  orga- 


nizations which  comprise  this  mechaniBm 
would  be  in  order. 

At  the  core  of  all  effort  in  behalf  of  pa- 
secuted  refugees  is  the  work  of  the  vtHiuj. 
tary  agencies — American  and  International 
These  agencies,  such  as  your  own,  devote 
their  own  resources  to  ref  vigee  assistance  and 
resettlement.  They  are  also  the  operatins 
partners  and  agents  of  other  Important  en- 
titles. 

The  United  States  Refugee  Program  which 
Is  directed  by  my  office  and  funded  by  tin 
Congress  provides  supplemental  care  and 
maintenance  and  facilitates  resettlement 
processing  on  an  individual  case  basis.  Our 
funds  for  these  purposes  are  made  available 
to  the  voluntary  agencies  who  carry  out  the 
op>eratlons  under  contractual  arrangements 
with  the  Department  of  State. 

The  vital  function  of  arranging  for  and 
financing  the  movement  of  refugees  from 
asylum  countries  to  their  countries  of  end 
destination  is  provided  by  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration— 
ICEM.  This  agency  consists  of  31  member 
governments,  and  is  funded  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Membership  in  ICEM  Is  by 
its  constitution  open  only  to  those  govern- 
ments which  stand  for  freedom  of  move- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  UN  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  effects  the  local  Integration  of 
those  refugees  who  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  emigrate.  More  impwrtantly,  the  High 
Commissioner's  office  secures  for  refugees,  In 
a  meaningful  sense,  political  protection,  and 
those  rights  within  asylum  countries  which 
the  refugee  must  have  if  he  is  to  be  re- 
habilitated and  to  live  in  dignity  and  self- 
respect. 

Most  of  you  know  how  closely  United 
HIAS  has  worked  with  these  organizations 
which  I  have  briefiy  described  and  especially 
with  the  U.S.  Refugee  Program.  Through  this 
association,  HIAS  has  resettled  large  num- 
bers of  Jewish  refugees  from  various  Eastern 
European  countries.  Until  HIAS  also  has, 
as  you  know,  strong  Interests  and  lnmiigra- 
tlon  programs  and  other  activities  in  noany 
areas  throtighout  the  world  including  Latin 
America.  In  my  brief  period  In  Washington, 
I  have  already  dealt  with  HIAS  on  specific 
aspects  of  this  effort;  and  I  have  oome  to 
know  and  to  respect  your  outstanding  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  whose  wise  leadership 
has  meant  so  much  to  so  many  in  the  res- 
toration of  their  life  and  liberty  and  oppor- 
tixnlty — Oaynor  Jacobson. 

We  miist  all  deplore  conditions  anywhere 
which  foster  human  deprivation  and  the 
flight  of  people  from  their  homelands.  Per- 
haps through  our  efforts  we  can  help  brUig 
about  gradually,  but  surely,  a  fully  awakened 
world  in  which  persecution  has  ended  and 
the  necessity  for  flight  no  longer  exists.  But 
meanwhile  we  must  succor  those  who  must 
flee.  More  than  that,  we  must  press  for  uni- 
versal recognition  of  the  right  of  freedom 
of  movement.  In  helping  the  Individual 
refugee  we  learn  of  the  misery  and  peril  he 
has  endiired.  We  can  see  collectively  the  con- 
centration of  misery  and  desperation  which 
has  fallen  on  thxsee  who  remain  imder  condi- 
tions of  deprivation.  Prominent  today  In  this 
respect  Is  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Our  Government  deeply  deplores  the  fact 
that  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  per- 
mitted to  live  as  Jews  and  are  discriminated 
against  and  oppressed.  And  we  deplore 
equally  that  those  who  wish  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  have — except  in  a  few  in- 
stances— been  denied  the  right  to  do  so.  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  deprived  of 
their  himian  rights — including  the  right  at 
freedom  of  movement.  Tills  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Himian  Rights  and  ot 
ocruntless  subsequent  related  United  Nations 
resolutions,  and  we  deplore  the  denial  of  such 
rights  from  any  human  being.  It  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  simple  iwlnciples  of  humanity 
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for  which  you  stand  and  which  have  always 
been  at  the  foundation  of  American  thought 
and  action.  We  of  course  share  your  can- 
ytotlon  that  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  can 
only  be  aggravated  by  violent  and  irreqxxn- 
slNe  actions  by  a  small  nuoleous  oif  ex- 
tiemlBts  in  our  country. 

We  have  repeatedly  oaUed  worid  atten- 
tion—in the  UN  Human  Rights  Oommisslon 
and  the  General  Assembly— to  the  plight  of 
the  more  than  three  mllllom  Soviet  Jews  and 
other  oppressed  Soviet  minority  groups.  Our 
ON  representatives  have  devoted  hundrede 
of  hours  to  this  question,  expressing  US  con. 
oem  for  Soviet  Jews  over  the  strenuous 
objectlona  of  the  Soviet  delegate. 

Our  support  for  Soviet  citizens  wishing  to 
emigrate  has  been  reiterated  many  times, 
aecretary  of  State  Rogers,  meeting  with 
foreign  Minister  Gromyko  In  October  1970, 
underscored  the  US  position  that  free  move- 
ment is  one  of  the  basic  human  rlghte  by 
handing  Mr.  Gromyko  an  official  reiwe- 
lentation  list  of  Soviet  citizens,  including 
mwiy  Jews,  who  have  been  denied  permission 
to  emigrate  to  the  US. 

We  support  the  efforts  of  a  number  ot 
governmental  and  p>rtvate  international  or- 
ganizations, including  the  Intergovernmental 
committee  for  European  Migration  in 
Geneva,  which  seek  to  facilitate  the  emigra- 
tion of  Soviet  citizens  desiring  to  leave  the 
USSR.  I  can  assure  you  also  that  those  who 
do  succeed  in  departing  will  be  given,  to  the 
extent  that  they  may  need  It,  the  full  benefit 
of  the  resources  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment refugee  programa. 


EDGAR  SNOW'S  TALKS  WITH  CHOU 
EN-LAI 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  journalist,  Edgar  Snow,  is 
one  of  the  few  Americans  who  has  been 
able  to  visit  China  and  meet  with  the 
leaders  of  that  country  in  recent  years. 

Edgar  Snow  has  followed  Chinese  af- 
fairs at  first  hand  for  four  decades.  He 
has  been  able  to  talk  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Chinese  Peoples'  Republic.  He  has, 
in  some  measure,  been  resix)nsible  for 
keeping  a  small  line  of  communication 
open  between  the  United  States  and 
China. 

Now  we  see  the  opportunity  for  in- 
creased contacts  between  the  people  of 
our  Nation  and  China.  Our  table  tennis 
team  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  China's  Premier  Chou  En-lai.  We 
have  sought  for  even  a  few  grains  of 
increased  understanding  from  that 
meeting. 

Mr.  Snow  has  held  conversations  re- 
cently with  Chou  En-lai  and  they  have 
been  reported  fully  in  the  New  Republic. 
In  order  that  a  wide  number  of  Ameri- 
cans can  have  the  opportunity  to  leam 
more  about  China's  views  and  can  thus 
evaluate  them  in  terms  of  American 
policy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Snow's  article  from  the  New  Republic 
of  March  27,  1971,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Talks  WrrH  Chou  En -Lai:  Th*  Opkn  Door 
(By  Edgar  Snow) 

Pertnc. — In  two  long  dialogues  Premier 
Chou  En-lai  discussed  with  me  some  of 
China's  foreign  and  domestic  policies  and 
achievements,  and  released  for  publication 
the  most  detailed  interview  he  has  given  for 
some  years.  One  session  brotight  forth  the 


first  concrete  flgures  on  China's  Industrial 
and  agriculturta  output  made  available  In 
Peking  for  nearly  a  deoade. 

We  sat  In  a  spacious,  vaulted,  noiseless 
reception  chamber  In  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
People.  The  premier  was,  as  usual,  urbane, 
relaxed  and  alert.  A  stranger  would  hardly 
guess  that  he  is  72  and  In  his  twenty- 
first  year  as  premier  of  the  Republic,  the  last 
five  years  of  which  saw  him  at  the  center 
of  stability,  holding  an  administration  to- 
gether during  the  second  or  cultural  revolu- 
tion. 

Behind  China's  current  achievements  In 
broadening  international  diplomatic  and 
trade  ties  there  Is  a  recovered  rhythm  of 
agricultural  and  Industrial  production  fol- 
lowing her  emergence  from  a  valley  of  dis- 
cord. Considering  the  depth  of  that  radical 
upheaval  and  the  still  uncompleted  recon- 
stitution  of  a  new  state  superstructure.  It 
was  sti'lklng  to  leam  from  the  premier  that 
the  basic  economy  suffered  relatively  mild 
damage.  "As  a  result  of  some  struggles  in 
factories,  disruption  of  traffic,  and  loet  labor 
hours.  Industrial  production  in  1967  and 
1968  did  decline  somewhat,"  he  frankly  con- 
ceded. Without  minimizing  past  difficulties 
he  asserted:  "We  can  still  say  that  what  we 
gained" — in  purification  of  the  leaderehip 
and  revolutionary  growth — "was  far,  fiur 
more  than  we  lost." 

The  premier  said  that  despite  the  1967- 
68  decline  the  goals  set  for  the  1966-70  five- 
year  plan  had  been  basically  attained  and 
some  had  even  been  greaUy  exceeded.  I  asked 
for  an  estimate  of  total  value  of  Industrial 
production  in  1970.  "Approximately  ninety 
billion  UJ3.  doUars,"  he  answered.  "That  only 
includes  Industry  and  transportation  and 
does  not  Include  commerce  and  the  service 
trades." 

As  lor  agriculture,  the  premier  said  that 
"as  a  restUt  of  Liu  Shao-ch'1's  interference" 
mistakes  were  made  In  the  late  fifties  and 
other  mistakes  were  made  In  measures  of 
correction  during  the  "hardship  years"  of 
1960-62.  "Now  for  nine  years  our  agriculture 
has  had  a  steady  growth."  He  continued: 

"China's  total  grain  output  in  1970  was 
more  than  240  million  tons.  In  addition 
China  has  now  accumulated  state  grain  re- 
serves of  about  40  million  tons."  Grain  ton- 
nage is  taken  by  Western  economists  as  an 
Index  of  Chinese  agricultural  conditions. 
Until  recently  many  of  them  have  continued 
to  regard  1957  as  the  peak  year,  when  out- 
put was  officially  given  as  180  million  tons. 
After  that,  "buoyant  exaggeration"  in  1958 
greatly  distorted  China's  statistical  credi- 
bility. Since  then  few  responsible  estimates 
were  ventured.  The  premier's  statement  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  highly  significant. 
"If  you  now  have  surpluses,  why  does 
China  continue  to  Import  wheat  from 
abroad?" 

Although  China's  grain  Imports  In  1970 
dropped  to  less  than  one  percent  of  her  total 
production,  the  premier  explained  why  a 
limited  amount  of  wheat  Intake  from 
abroad  was  necessary.  Imported  wheat  is 
cheaper  In  China  than  rice.  China  keeps  the 
cheaper  wheat  for  home  consumption  or  re- 
serves and  exports  rice,  in  balance,  to  Cuba 
and  Ceylon  in  exchange  for  sugar  and  rubber, 
for  example,  and  uses  It  In  African  trade. 
China  also  sends  millions  of  tons  of  rice  to 
help  Vietnam  and  other  countries. 

Premier  Chou  gave  the  present  produc- 
tion figure  for  chemical  fertilizer  as  approxi- 
mately 14  million  tons,  now  considerably 
above  Japanese  output.  Agriculture  here 
needs  30  to  35  million  tons  and  that  is 
China's  goal  for  1975,  the  last  year  of  the 
new  five-year  plan.  "Thirty  million  tons  of 
chemical  fertilizer  may  be  more  or  less  suf- 
ficient but  we  need  more  because  not  only 
grain  crops  but  cash  crops  need  fertilizer. 
We  still  dont  have  enough  phosphates  and 
urea;  our  chemical  fertilizer  plants  are 
mainly  ammonium  sulphate.  Small  chemi- 


cal fertilizer  plants  have  been  highly  effec- 
tive. We  have  made  big  strides  on  the  road 
to  self-sufficiency  by  building  such  small 
plants." 

The  premier  noted  that  China  had  attained 
the  world's  largest  output  of  cotton,  cotton 
yam  and  cotton  cloth.  In  1970  China  pro- 
duced 8.5  billion  meters  of  cotton  cloth. 

Steel  output  was  also  affected  by  revolu- 
tionary struggles  in  1967  and  1968,  he  said. 
The  average  production  was  10  to  18  mllUon 
tons  during  the  past  flve  years.  Capacity  is 
now  being  expanded  and  modernized  and 
may  show  a  rapid  Increase  in  1971. 

Oil  output  reached  more  than  30  million 
tons  last  year — self-sufficiency  in  terms  of 
China's  present  demands.  Many  new  fields 
have  been  discovered.  Railway  mileage  and 
double-tracking  have  been  greatly  extended. 
In  southwest  China  a  new  and  difficult  sys- 
tem has  been  completed,  which  now  connects 
the  frontiers  of  Vietnam  with  Sinklang  in 
Central  Asia. 

The  premier  put  agricultural  product  value 
for  1970  at  about  25  percent  of  total  com- 
bined output  value  of  indiistry,  tran^orta- 
tlon  and  agriculture.  Calculated  on  that 
basis  China's  industrlal-transportatlon-ag- 
ricultural  output  value  In  1970  was  around 
120  billion  American  dollars.  There  is,  how- 
ever no  reliable  index  for  converting  "out- 
put value"  In  China  In  terms  of  gross  na- 
tional product  systems  used  in  the  West. 
"Output  value"  omits  or  mliUmlzes  Impor- 
tant "service  values"  such  as  rents,  privately 
owned  rural  homes— now  rising  by  the  mil- 
lions, built  with  mutual  labor— as  well  as 
major  and  small  water  conservancy  proJe«s 
constructed  by  army  and  volunteer  labor.  Or 
consider  China's  nationwide  urban  and  nirai 
air-raid  shelter  system,  built  largely  by  un- 
paid neighborhood  mutual  labor  teams.  It 
would  elsewhere  cost  bUlions  of  do"a"  '^- 
nally  how  Is  one  to  fit  Into  the  GNP  formula 
the  value  of  some  30  million  acres  of  mar- 
glnal  land  added  durii.g  the  past  ten  yea™ 
to  the  cultivable  area  by  i^easant  l»bor— with 
unbelievable  toll-at  a  cost  of  little  more 
than  peasant  food  consumption? 

China's  output  figures  are  based  on  a  con- 
stant-value yuan,  fixed  at  a  rate  of  2^  to 
the  U  S  dollar  since  1953.  Until  now  rnina 
has  avoided  Inflation,  Internal  prices  have 
remained  stable  and  on  many  items  have 
been  reduced,  while  low  wages  have  ri^n 
more  In  purchasing  power  than  ]^ J^^^ 
China  has  no  Internal  or  external  ae^*-  t^« 
premier  proudly  pointed  out.  There  Is  no  per- 
sonal income  tax  and  basic  consumer  necessi- 
ties are  generally  cheaper,  amazingly  so  in 
food,  now  available  In  variety  »"<!  f  ^^';^,'*»^,5- 
as  any  visitor  to  China  may  see  for  himself. 
Taking  various  Imponderables  into  ac- 
count one  is  tempted  to  suggest  a  hypotheti- 
cal GNP  for  China  much  nearer  to  that  of 
the  larger  West  European  countries  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  haM  'act  remains 
that  in  per  capita  Income  China  still  ranks 
Song  thfpooVer  countries,  with  its  popula- 
te, despite  mass  birth  control  measures, 
approaching  800  million. 

Swltehlng  to  internal  politics,  the  premier 
dl^ussed^me  features  which  he  felt  were 
misrepresented  abroad.  Although  at  one  time 
It  was  widely  reported  that  the  entire  Com- 
munist Party  was  dissolved  during  the  cul- 
tural revolution,  membership  was  In  fact  only 
suspended  and  the  premier  now  asserted  that 
less  than  one  percent  was  expelled.  In  eche- 
lons of  higher  leadership  changes  were  of 
course  much  greater.  At  the  Ninth  Party 
Congress  held  in  1969.  lor  example,  a  large 
majority  of  the  former  membership  of  the 
Central  Committee  and  the  former  Politburo 
was  replaced  by  cadres  who  had  emerged 
from  the  cultural  revolution.  Yet  the  major- 
ity of  those  not  re-elected  have  not  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  Party  but  have  gone  down 
to  the  countryside  to  "tomper  themselves," 
according  to  Chou. 
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Under  Mao  T^-timg'B  leadership  Ithe 
Party  and  the  state  superstructure  are  )io« 
being  rebuilt  throughout  the  country.  Olun- 
cUs  or  congresses  of  peasants,  workers,  ifiaM 
organizations  and  the  People's  Liberation 
Army  are  preparing  to  send  delegates  |o  a 
new  National  People's  CTongreaa.  Its  pur»oae 
will  be  to  adopt  a  new  constitution  to  aflrm 
the  character  of  the  new  state,  and  the  fbrm 
of  futiire  central  and  local  government^  as 
well  as  the  people's  fundamental  rights  and 
duties. 

One  of  the  Mao  Tse-tung's  alms  bu  been 
to  "simplify  the  administrative  structure" 
and  "eliminate  duplication."  "In  the  (ast 
there  were  90  departments  directly  u4dei 
the  oentral  government,"  said  the  premier. 
"Mow  there  will  be  only  26.  They  are  all  run 
at  present  by  revolutionary  committees,  and 
In  each  committee  the  Party  nucleus  U  the 
core  of  the  leadership.  Formerly  there  were 
more  than  60,000  administrative  personnel 
In  the  central  government.  Now  It  Is  about 
10,000." 

Where  have  the  displaced  cadres  gone?  He 
said  that  about  80  percent  of  them  were  sent 
to  rural  centers  known  as  May  7th  schools,  a 
term  deriving  from  a  Mao  Tse-tung  directive 
of  that  date.  In  such  schools  re-educatloa  In 
socialism  and  Mao  Tse-tung  Thought  Lb  com- 
bined with  self-supporting  labor  on  com- 
mune farms,  often  operating  newly  of>eped 
land.  As  for  others,  the  premier  said,  m»ny 
are  past  60  and  ready  for  retirement  on  pen- 
Blon.  Some  wUl  choose  to  live  on  with  tlieir 
families  In  the  commxinee.  Some  will  go  tfito 
factory  work.  "The  ablest  cadres  will  go  oi 
have  already  gone  to  strengthen  leadership 
In  various  localities,  and  to  help  run  indus- 
tries and  Institutes  formerly  under  central 
government  ministries  but  now  being  turned 
over  to  local  management." 

Such  decentralization  policies  also  reltect 
Intensified  regional  and  local  self-suffldebcy 
alms  not  only  for  food  but  also  In  Industrial- 
ization, based  partly  on  growing  niral  ejec- 
trlc  power.  Organized  migrations  contlQue, 
on  a  massive  scale,  of  educated  urban  yoiiths 
and  city  people  ready  for  new  employment 
Into  the  Interior  cities  and  commxmes.  In 
Shanghai  alone  the  ezod\is  since  1966  ap- 
proaches one  million. 

That  the  rural  oommimes  continued^  to 
sow  and  reap  better  harvests,  that  Industry 
recovered  and  advanced  In  new  technolo^es. 
and  that  thfj  government  and  party  did  not 
disintegrate  Into  anarchy  during  the  cultural 
revolution:  all  that  was  attributable,  aald 
the  premier,  to  the  people's  xinlty  and  f<lth 
In  the  teachings  and  leadership  of  Mao  tse- 
tung.  That  fact  would  now  be  explicitly  rec- 
ognized In  the  new  constitution.  It  would 
state  that  "the  People's  Republic  of  Cblnli  Is 
led  by  Mao  Tse-tung.  and  the  Thought  of  Mao 
TSe-tung  Is  the  guiding  principle  of  all  our 
work."  It  would  also  "openly  declare"  the 
proletarian  state  to  be  Irrevocably  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Likewise  In  the  constitution,  said  Chjou, 
would  be  guarantees  of  new  forms  creaited 
by  the  people  during  the  ciiltural  revolution 
for  carrying  out  the  socialist  revolutlcin: 
the  right  "freely  to  air  their  views;  to  arouse 
the  masses;  to  engage  In  great  debates;  and 
to  write  tatsupao."  (The  latter  are  large  post- 
ers or  papers,  once  drcxilated  by  the  billions 
by  the  Red  Guards.)  The  constitution  would 
also  guarantee  the  right  to  strike,  Prenjler 
Chou  added. 

One  point  the  premier  wished  to  be  oleirly 
understood.  The  foreign  press  had  greatly 
misinterpreted  the  role  of  the  army  by 
presenting  It  as  dominating  both  the  P4rty 
and  the  government.  That  had  not  *nd 
would  never  be  the  case,  he  said;  In  the 
future  It  would  become  even  further  evident 
to  those  who  wished  to  analyze  the  p^y 
leadership. 

Between  Interviews  with  Mr.  Chou  $nd 
other  officials,  my  wife  Lois  Wheeler  and  I 
traveled  about  the  country  above  and  befow 
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the  Oreat  Wall,  retracing  smne  of  my  old 
jMths  and  exploring  new  ones.  We  met  peo- 
ple at  work  in  farming  communes  and  on 
local  indvistrles — In  urban  communes  and 
their  revived  neighborhood  workshops — In 
large  modern  Industries  cooperating  with 
schools  and  in  universities  experimenting 
with  Innovations  In  teaching  and  In  student 
selections.  We  visited  hospitals  where  mod- 
ern surgery  Is  combined  with  acupuncture 
and  training  of  village  medicine  men,  called 
barefoot  doctors,  who  are  also  bearers  of 
China's  effective  birth  control  pill  now  In 
widespread  use  even  in  niral  areas.  We  visited 
a  commune  where  whole  families,  down  to 
age  6,  engage  in  target  practice,  we  met 
teachers  and  actors  and  high  officials  labor- 
ing in  rice  paddles  and  saying  they  like  It 
and  we  saw  electricians  demonstrating  how 
to  reipalr  overhead  wires,  alive  with  220,000 
volts,  before  spectators  who  included  the  di- 
rector of  China's  largest  steel  plant  and  the 
chairman  of  a  governing  revolutionary  com- 
mittee In  a  city  of  a  million  men. 

We  found  Premier  Chou  Interested  In  our 
impressions  of  the  cultural  revolution  and 
eager  for  fresh  news  of  the  United  States. 
That  I  was  the  first  American  writer  to  return 
to  China  to  gather  material  for  Western  pub- 
lications perhaps  in  itself  gave  sigrnlflcance 
to  these  Interviews.  The  major  obstacle  to 
re-opening  long-closed  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Chinese  and  American  peo- 
ples remained,  as  for  nearly  two  decades,  the 
United  States'  armed  protectorate  over  Tai- 
wan and  Chiang  Kai-shek's  defeated  Nation- 
alist regime  there. 

The  premier  reviewed  the  new  condition  in 
China's  world  relationships,  featured  by  her 
expanding  trade  and  diplomatic  ties  with  for- 
eign states,  notably  increased  Canadian  and 
Italian  recognition.  Not  surprisingly  it  is  be- 
lieved here  that  continuing  diplomatic  break- 
throughs. Including  the  changing  vote  to  seat 
China  in  the  United  Nations,  Increasingly 
isolate  the  Taiwan  regime  and  Isolate  the 
US  and  Japan  over  the  Taiwan  question  In 
the  world  community.  The  "revolt"  Is  now 
becoming  general,  the  premier  observed, 
reaching  to  all  continents.  Even  in  Western 
Europe  few  countries  are  left  which  still  have 
relations  with  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Canadian 
and  Italian  recognition  ended  Illusions  about 
the  viability  of  a  "two-China"  compromise, 
or  a  "one  China,  one  Taiwan"  arrangement. 

"What  win  be  China's  response  whenever 
the  United  Nations  votes  In  favor  of  recog- 
nizing the  People's  Republic  as  entitled  to 
China's  seat  In  the  Security  Council?"  Pre- 
mier Chou  replied :  "And  with  Chiang's  clique 
out  of  the  United  Nations  altogether?  Then, 
of  course  we  would  consider  that.  The  future 
of  the  United  Nations  Is  hard  to  predict. 
There  are  two  possibilities.  One  possibility  is 
that  [organizational)  change  will  take  place. 
The  other  is  that  It  may  suffer  the  same  fate 
as  the  League  of  Nations.  It  becomes  evident 
from  the  26th  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly that  an  increasing  number  of  medium 
and  small  countries  and  even  certain  big 
countries  are  opposing  the  superpowers'  ma- 
nipulation of  the  United  Nations,  or,  more 
often,  bypassing  the  United  Nations  to  play 
power  politics,  divide  spheres  of  IrLfluence, 
and  even  scramble  for  high  seas  and  space." 

In  this  part  of  the  world  China  is  still 
threatened  with  war  by  the  superpowers, 
Chou  asserted:  with  some  one  million  land, 
air  and  naval  forces  as  well  as  rocket  troops 
to  the  north  and  west;  and  with  the  United 
States  In  alliance  with  a  remilitarizing  Japan 
on  the  east,  and  through  Taiwan  even  deeper 
into  Southeast  Asia. 

Since  Taiwan  Is  Chinese  territory.  United 
States  encroachment  there  Is  regarded  as  the 
crux  of  Slno-American  difference  which  led 
to  the  Indochina  war,  where  China  has  now 
extended  an  lunbrella  of  protection  and  sup- 
port to  the  alliance  of  the  three  Indochl- 
nese  peoples  against  the  United  States.  The 
premier  recalled  that  In  1960  and  In  1965  he 


spelled  out  for  me  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Taiwan  problem  could  be  solved  to 
as  to  eetabllsh  Slno-American  relations.  He 
said  that  there  had  been  and  would  be  no 
change.  China  required  that  1)  the  United 
States  must  recognize  Taiwan  as  an  Inalien- 
able part  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Chins 
and  must  withdraw  all  Its  armed  forces  from 
Taiwan  and  the  Taiwan  Straits;  2)  deepits 
their  different  social  systems,  China  and  the 
United  Statea  should  practice  peaceful  co- 
existence on  the  basis  of  the  Five  Principles. 

"Taiwan  Is  China's  Internal  affair  and  the 
Chinese  people  alone  have  the  right  to 
liberate  it.  United  States  armed  aggression 
there  Is  another  question,  an  international 
question,  and  we  are  ready  to  negotiate 
that,"  Premier  Chou  said.  "The  door  Is  open 
but  It  depends  on  whether  the  United  State* 
Is  serious  in  dealing  with  the  Taiwan  ques- 
tion." He  expressed  friendly  feelings  for  the 
American  people.  He  Indicated  a  readlnese 
to  consider  applications  from  "friends  of 
China,  m  concrete  cases,  and  In  a  concrete 
way,"  to  visit  here.  [The  United  States  Iset 
week  lifted  all  restrictions  on  travel  to  China. 
A  spokesman  said  the  State  Department 
hoped  the  move  "would  result  In  greater 
travel  to  the  mainland."  The  Editors] 

Chou  Bn-lal  explained  the  Chinese  side  of 
the  present  deadlock  In  Slno-Sovlet  boundary 
negotiations,  which  has  persisted  for  a  year 
or  more.  On  September  11,  1969,  the  Chinese 
and  Soviet  premiers  reached  an  understand- 
ing that  Slno-Sovlet  boundary  negotiations 
should  foe  held  free  from  any  threat  and  that 
the  two  sides  would  reach  an  agreement  on 
provisional  measures  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  of  the  border,  avert  armed  oonfilcts  and 
disengage  the  armed  forces  of  both  sides  In 
disputed  areas.  "Disputed  areas,"  according 
to  Premier  Chou,  are  places  where  the  two 
sides  differ  In  their  boundary  delineations  on 
the  maps,  according  to  the  Slno-Russlan 
boundary  treaties  of  the  19th  century:  'That 
Is  to  say.  they  are  places  which  they  say  be- 
long to  them  and  we  say  belong  to  us.  This 
question  can  be  solved  only  when  an  agree- 
ment on  the  provisional  measures  has  been 
reached  and  adjustment  Is  to  be  made  In 
accordance  with  the  prlndplee  of  mutual 
understanding,  mutual  accommodation  and 
consultations  on  an  equal  footing.  And  it 
really  shouldn't  be  difficult  to  settle." 

In  practice.  It  seems,  the  Russians  have 
simply  refused  to  agree  to  disengage  in  the 
disputed  areas,  where  the  two  lines  remain 
as  intertwined  as  the  prongs  of  two  forks 
pushed  together. 

I  asked  the  premier  whether  he  would 
today  repeat  China's  call,  made  In  the  early 
1960's,  for  a  summit  conference  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  abolish  their 
manufacture,  and  to  secxu-e  their  total  de- 
struction. 

"Let  me  make  our  position  on  this  ques- 
tion clear,"  he  replied.  "In  the  first  place, 
our  nuclear  tests  are  still  In  the  experimen- 
tal stage,  and  every  test  carried  out  Is  lim- 
ited and  made  only  when  neceesary.  The 
aim  of  our  nuclear  testa  Is  to  break  the 
nuclear  monopoly  and  nuclear  blackmail  and 
prevent  a  nuclear  war.  Therefore,  each  time 
when  we  conduct  a  test,  we  declare  that  at 
no  time  and  In  no  clrcinnstances  shall  China 
be  the  first  to  xxae  nuclear  weapons.  And  we 
reiterate  the  proposal  that  a  summit  con- 
ference of  all  countries  of  the  world,  big  or 
small,  be  convened  to  conclude  an  agreement 
on  the  complete  prohibition  and  thorough 
destruction  of  nuclear  weapons  and,  as  the 
first  step,  to  reach  an  agreement  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  nuclear  wee^Mns.  After  our  recent 
test  (October  14,  1970)  the  Japanese  Social- 
ist Party  expressed  their  support  for  tiiis 
stand  and  proposal  of  ours." 

As  for  "so-called  nuclear  arms  limitation" 
talks  between  the  superpowers,  he  said,  these 
were  aimed  to  maintain  their  monopoly  over 
all  others,  and  nothing  else.  Each  power  con- 
centrated only  on  how  to  "limit"  the  other 
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«,  as  to  maintain  its  own  superiority.  The 
^Wd  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  Indeed 
Hl^htd  to  "limit"  the  costs  of  supporting 
SSTmonopoly  of  terror,  but  the  cost*  never- 
SeS^^Xued  to  rise  astnmomlcaUy  even 
S  thi;  Ulked.  A.  to  how  the^  contradictions 
^«re7ver  to  be  resolved,  "We  are  not  their 
7^,8  of  •tafll"  He  said.  "Dont  cherish  any 
Son  in  that  kind  of  'disarmament-.  For 
T^rs.  they  have  all  along  been  engaged 
S  Iros  expansion,  and  not  at  all  dlsanna- 

°^^-aklng  of  China's  "world  outlook,"  Pre- 
-aiT^ou  quoted  Chairman  Mao's  words: 
^e  oeople  of  all  countries,  the  masses  com- 
JislnTmore  than  90  percent  of  the  entire 
SSpLOatlon,  sooner  or  later  want  revolution. 
"  According  to  Chairman  Mao,  he  said, 
uie' danger  of  a  worid  war  stUl  exlete,  and 
me  people  of  aU  countries  must  be  prepared. 
But  "revolution  Is  the  main  trend  In  the 

•rorld  today." 

The  premier  said  that  Chairman  Maos 
itatement  of  May  20,  1970,  foresees  prospects 
for  an  American  revolution.  Indeed  no  one 
can  speak  seriously  to  responsible  leaders 
here  without  noticing  their  Intense  Intereet 
In  the  signs  they  detect  of  disintegration  of 
American  capltaUst  society.  Clearly  Chalr- 
n»an  Mao  is  not  expecting  an  early  Ameriam 
revrtution,  however,  nor  seeking  to  biUld 
Otjlna-s  foreign  poUcy  on  that  speculation. 
The  policy  for  which  China  seeks  adherence 
is  more  Umlted.  It  calls  not  only  for  Ameri- 
can troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  Asia  and 
Taiwan,  but  also  for  all  foreign  troope  "to  be 
withdrawn  from  aU  territories  they  are  occu- 
pying and  go  home,  so  that  people  of  all 
countries  may  enjoy  the  right  to  solve  their 
problems  on  their  own  without  any  menace 
or  Interference  from  the  outside." 

My  own  Impression  after  neariy  six  months 
here  is  that  the  recovery  of  political  stability 
and  economic  growth  are  now  a  first  priority, 
while  abroad  China  seeks  the  renewal  and  ex- 
pansion of  state-to-state  ties  on  the  basis  of 
the  old  Bandung  prlnciirfes  of  peaceful  co- 
existence. China  does  not  aspire  to  become  a 
nuclear  superpower  but  alms  at  credible  de- 
terrent power  while  seeking  to  end  super- 
power domination  In  world  affairs  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  medium  and  smaU  powers. 
Relying  on  hw  own  means  however,  China 
has  never  been  so  wrtl  prepared  for  war,  and 
to  frustrate  American  military  and  political 
purposes  in  Asia  by  fulfilling  her  obUgattons 
to  support  Hanoi  and  the  Indo<ailnese  peo- 
ples allied  with  Hanoi. 


The  silence  that  envelops  them  fills  their 
loved  ones  at  home  with  apprehension  for 
their  safety,  anxiety  for  their  comfort  and 
a  suffocating  frustration  of  their  instinct  U' 
know  and  to  help. 

Only  with  a  massive  national  protest  can 
we  hope  to  gain  the  attention  of  their  cap- 
tors and  perhaps  influence  the  North  Viet- 
namese In  their  release  and  In  fulfilling  their 
obligations  as  a  signatory  of  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  concerning  treatment  of  priaon- 
ers  and  releasing  of  their  names. 

Therefore,  I,  Richard  B.  Ogllvle,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  proclslm  Wednesday, 
April  28,  1971,  Prisoners  of  War  Day  In  Illi- 
nois. I  urge  all  minolsans  to  pray  for  the 
men  who  are  held  prisoners  and  to  cooperate 
In  every  effort  to  call  attention  to  their 
plight. 


PRISONERS  OP  WAR  DAY  IN 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  Illinois,  as  all  Americans,  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  plifi^it  of  our  men 
held  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  We  par- 
ticipate in  every  reasonable  initiative  to 
enhance  opportunities  for  the  release  of 
the  prisoners,  and  we  support  President 
Nixon  in  his  own  efforts. 

On  April  28,  1971.  In  Illinois,  we  shaU 
observe  Prisoners  of  War  Day.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  the  proclamation  of 
Prisoners  of  War  Day  by  the  Honorable 
Richard  B.  Ogilvle.  Oovemor  of  Illinois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PROCI.A14ATION 

Thousands    of    families    throughout    our 

country  dally  grieve  for  absent  members— 
those  young  stalwarts  who  answered  our  na- 
tion's call  to  the  defense  of  others  and  are 
now  the  defenseless,  silent  ones.  They  are 
the  prisoners  of  war. 


RHODE     ISLAiro     GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Rhode  Island 
General  Assembly's  resolution  memorial- 
izing Congress  to  permit  retired  persons 
of  65  years  of  age,  and  over,  to  work 
without  sacrificing  any  social  security 
pension  benefits  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RXSOLtmON,      MZMORIALIZINO      OONORISS      TO 

PEBidT  RxmxD  Persons  or  66  Yzaks  of 
Aoz,  and  Ovkb,  To  Work  WrrHouT  SAcainc- 
iNO  Ant  Social  Skjurtft  Pznsion  Bendtts 
Whereas,  a  great  n\imber  of  persons  have 
been  forced  to  retire  at  the  age  of  65;  and 
Whereas,  Many  of  the  this  group  are  phys- 
ically and  mentally  competent  and  are  de- 
sirous to  continue  to  work;  and 

Whereas,  Their  expertise  In  their  various 
fields  of  endeavor  would  continue  to  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  economy  of  the  na- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  With  rising  coets  many  find  It 
necessary  to  work,  yet  are  penalized  by  hav- 
ing their  social  security  benefits  reduced; 
now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  through  Its  gen- 
eral assembly  requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  re- 
move the  limit  of  wages  presentiy  In  effect 
for  social  security  beneficlturles;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  with  the  hope  that  each  will 
use  every  endeavor  to  have  favorable  action 
taken  by  Congress  on  this  special  matter. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL  AND  U.S. 
INTERESTS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  past  few  weeks  world  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  question  of  reopening 
the  Suez  Canal.  This  has  occurred  within 
the  context  of  building  pressure  to  break 
the  deadlock  in  U.N.  mediated  talks  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. Within  the  past  month  there  have 
been  numerous  articles  written  on  this 
matter,  tiiree  of  which  I  would  particu- 
larly like  to  draw  attention  to.  The  first 
article  was  written  by  David  G.  Nes,  a 
man  who  has  26  years  of  military  and 
diplomatic  service  to  his  credit  and  has 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
expertise   through  his  firsthand  expe- 


rience In  the  Middle  East.  Mr.  Nes'  article 
«,peared  in  the  March  4,  1971,  edition 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

The  second  article  Is  by  Ragael  El  Mal- 
lakh.  professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  and  a  former  eco- 
nomic consultant  to  the  World  Bank. 
Professor  Mallakh's  article  appeared  in 
the  Denver  Post  on  March  14,  1971. 

The  third  article  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  17,  1971.  The  au- 
thor, William  D.  Smith,  compares  various 
analyses  of  the  importance  of  the  Suez 
Canal  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  its 
strategic  and  economic  value  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

All  of  the  authors  point  to  the  great 
significance  the  canal  has  for  the  United 
States  and  its  future  role  in  not  <mly 
the  Middle  East,  but  for  its  own  economic 
and  technological  needs  as  well.  This  is 
one  further  aspect  to  the  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East  that  makes  it  imperative 
that  the  U.S.  policy  supporting  the  Jar- 
ring mission  be  successful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Bm  Amtbican  Stakk  in  an  Opkn 
Srxz  Canal 

(By  David  G.  Nes) 

President  Anwar  Sadat's  offer  to  re-open 
the  Suez  Canal  has  raised  the  question: 
would  an  open  canal  be  of  net  advantage  to 
the  Free  World?  Would  the  United  SUtes,  in 
particular,  benefit  or  not? 

Several  weekly  news  magazines  have  re- 
cently reported  State  Department  coolness 
to  the  re-openlng  of  the  canal.  Admiral 
Horaclo  Rlvero  (U.SJ».)  Is  quoted  In  The 
Sun  of  a  few  days  ago  as  stating  that  the 
re-openlng  would  provide  "an  enormous  stra- 
tegic advantage"  to  the  Soviet  Mediterranean 
fleet  and  woiUd  l>e  "of  no  direct  benefit  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. "  But 
there  Is  another,  more  cheerful  view.     

A  check  with  high-level,  reliable  sources 
m  both  State  and  Defense  departments  re- 
veals less  than  unanimity  on  the  issue.  They 
do  indicate  that  were  an  American  govern- 
ment position  be  set  forth  pubUcly,  we  would 
favor  a  canal  reopening  as  economically  and 
polltlcaUy  advantageoxis  and  as  of  minimal 
mUltary  disadvantage, 

A  number  of  factors  contribute  to  this 
position.  As  things  stand  with  the  canal 
closed  a  vessel  making  an  average  round 
trip  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  the  Indian 
subcontinent,  or  from  the  East  African  ports 
to  Western  Evu-ope  or  North  America,  faces 
this  bvirden:  double  distance  covered  and 
double  time  required  In  having  to  saU  around 
Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  result 
has  been  a  very  significant  Increase  In  both 
petroleum  and  dry  cargo  freight  rates  since 
the  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  In  June  1967. 
This  Increase  has  been  reflected  world-wide 
Inasmuch  as  a  puaUel  shortage  of  world 
shipping  has  resulted,  despite  accelerated 
construction  of  giant  tankers. 

During  the  first  12  months  of  the  canal's 
closure,  the  cost  to  Western  Europe  alons 
was  $1JS  billion  in  loss  of  export  advantages 
and  In  the  increased  cost  of  Imports.  Amer- 
ican exports  to  India,  East  Africa  and  the 
PersUn  GiUf  area  have  also  suffered.  Exports 
from  Communist  China  to  these  areas  have 
doubled. 

In  the  year  prior  to  June  1967,  the  United 
States  ranked  fourth  in  tonnage  of  shipping 
using  the  canal,  surpassed  by  Italy,  Britain 
and  Prance.  The  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  together  accounted  for  76  per  cent 
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of  tbe  total,  with  the  Soviet  Union's  shaK  a 
mere  4  per  cent.  Wltb  cargo  and  naval  slilp- 
plng  related  to  the  Vietnam  war,  American 
Mse  waa  roughly  four  times  that  of  the  Soylet 
Union.  Flotillas  of  American  destroyera  of 
the  Seventh  Fleet  employed  the  canal  re 
larly  en  route  to  and  from  Norfolk. 

It  la  estimated  that  the  combined  dry  cs 
and  petroleum  Free  World  cost  of  the  c£ 
closure  in  1971  will  approximate  $2.7  bUl| 
of  which  the  share  borne  by  the  Amei 
oonBimier  will  exceed  $400  million.  Hl( 
petroleum  rates  on  ovir  East  Coast  are 
rectly  due  to  higher  spot  tanker  rates  relafted 
to  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal 

From  a  strategic  standpoint,  It  has  been 
contended  that  an  op>en  canal  would  fa^ll- 
tate  Soviet  naval  penetration  of  the  Inqlan 
Ocean.  There  Is,  In  fact,  a  small  Soviet  n^val 
flotilla  east  of  Suez  now.  This  view  is  Cot 
shared  by  military  officers  at  the  three-^d 
four-star  level  in  the  Pentagon.  Tliey  p<^t 
out  that  the  Russians  would  never  risk 
maintaining  major  fleet  units  in  an  iirea 
which  could  be  cut  off  In  an  emergency  fjom 
their  home  ports  by  the  sinking  of  a  slQgle 
vessel  In  a  narrow  canal.  In  such  an  even|tu- 
allty,  these  units  wo\ild  have  to  nan  a  gat^t- 
let  of  la.OOO  miles  either  to  the  Baltic  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to  Vladlvoetolf  In 
the  Pacific.  Thus,  unless  or  until  Russia  g^lns 
a  major  port  of  her  own  east  of  Suez,  she 
will  not  risk  keeping  In  that  area  more  t^an 
a  small  naval  reserve,  oriented  to  pontics 
and  Intelligence,  whether  the  canal  Is  o^n 
or  closed.  She  has  that  presence  now  and 
considers  It  expendable. 

From  a  political  standpoint,  tho  canal's 
closure  has  been  highly  advantageous  to  (the 
Soviet  Union.  She  has  been  able  effectlvelt  to 
attribute  the  cost  borne  by  East  Africa  and 
India  to  Israeli-American  Intransigence.  T 

Opening  the  canal  would  require  abandim- 
Ine  the  Bar  Lev  defense  line.  Israel  In  retUm, 
would  be  assured  an  Indefinite  de  facto  liro- 
longatlon  of  the  current  "cease-fire,"  therfeby 
providing  time  for  a  more  all-embracing  per- 
manent peace  to  be  worked  out  without  the 
pressure  of  "cease-fire"  deadlines. 

A  good  case  could  be  made  for  the  con- 
tention of  many  liberals  In  England  an4  In 
Western  Europe  who  point  out  that  the  ojily 
real  winner  In  the  Suez  Canal's  dlsuse^as 
been  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  Tails 
country  has  profited  by  the  greatly  Increajsed 
traflic  around  the  cape  resulting  In  bunlter- 
Ing  and  fueling  fees,  harbor  dues,  commercial 
transactions  and  a  new  strategic  Importaace. 
It  Is  this  latter  development  which  has  forced 
Britain's  Conservative  government  to  resiime 
arms  sales  to  Pretoria  against  strong  Lajxn* 
opooaition. 

From  a  global  standpoint,  the  Washiiig- 
ton  consensiis  seems  to  be  that  re -opening 
the  Suez  Canal  would  be  of  great  econotnlc 
advantage  to  the  Free  World,  of  some  politi- 
cal benefit,  and  would  not  on  balance  ^ve 
the  Soviet  Union  a  significant  military- 
strategic  asset  which  they  do  not  already  en- 
Joy. 

Looking  ahead  to  1980  when  American 
dependence  on  Middle  East  oil  will — accord- 
ing to  recent  estimates — have  Increased  npm 
3  per  cent  to  50  per  cent,  transit  costs  fiiom 
the  fields  of  Iran,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Kuifalt 
and  Saudi  Arabia  will  virtually  govern  the 
price  of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  in  the  Unljted 
States.  An  open  and  modernized  Suez  Ca(ial 
will  become  of  very  vital  Interest  to  ^e 
American  consumer  by  the  end  of  this  decide. 

CiosKD  Sttbz  Canal  Costing  West  DEAxir 

(By  Ragaei  El  MaUakh)  { 

Clostu-e  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  June  1)67 
Interrupted  a  significant  portion  of  Inter^ 
tlonal  trade  and  caused  dislocations  due|  to 
the  required  Cape  route  around  Africa,  but 
the  Initial  shock  seemed  to  fade  away  wjlth 
time. 


World  shipping  apparently  began  to  learn 
to  live  without  the  canal.  Moreover,  the  pre- 
vailing Impression  was  that  oil  and  other 
commodities  were  finding  their  way  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient to  support  normal  activities  at  fairly 
reasonable  costs.  One  reason  for  this  adjust- 
ment was  the  availability  of  new,  efficient 
supertankers  and  the  relatively  stable  growth 
of  demand  for  oil  in  general  and  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  specifically. 

However,  by  the  second  half  of  1970.  the 
picture  had  altered  drastically.  For  one  thing, 
there  has  been  a  rising  energy  demand  In 
the  West  which  has  been  aggravated  by  dis- 
locations in  the  logistics  and  production  of 
oil  on  a  world-wide  scale. 

This  situation  emanated  from  two  pri- 
mary causes:  (1)  reduced  output  from  the 
Libyan  fields  and  (2)  the  breakdown  of  Tc^}- 
Une.  The  cutback  of  approximately  20  per 
cent  by  Libya — the  world's  fourth  largest 
exporter  of  crude  oil — understandably 
wreaked  havoc  when  one  recalls  the  Increased 
reliance  of  Western  nations  on  Libyan  oil 
because  of  that  source's  proximity  following 
the  Suez  Canal  closure.  The  reduction  was 
aimed  at  conservation  as  well  as  securing 
prices  because  of  locatlonal  advantage  en- 
joyed since  mld-1967. 

The  second  Immediate  cause  was  the  acci- 
dental cutting  In  Syria  of  the  Trans-Arabian 
pipeline  (Tapllne)  which  moves  oil  from 
the  Saudi  Arabian  fields  to  the  Mediterranean 
in  Lebanon.  More  than  nine  months  elapsed 
before  the  Syrian  government  allowed  re- 
pairs. In  short,  the  reduction  in  Libyan  pro- 
duction was  to  be  made  up  by  Increased  out- 
put from  other  sources,  principally  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area,  which  wo\ild  have  to  be 
moved  via  tankers.  The  closing  of  Tapllne 
meant  that  crude  ordinarily  moved  overland 
also  would  have  to  be  shipped  by  tanker. 
Thus,  the  pressiire  on  the  tanker  fleet  was 
drastic,  driving  up  rates  for  the  "spot"  or 
shortcharter  market,  which  accounts  for 
about  one-fifth  of  all  tanker  trade.  By  the 
end  of  1970,  rates  for  the  long-haul  tripw 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Eurc^e  or  North 
America  were  six  times  the  pre-June  1967 
level. 

Simple  supply  and  demand  forces  led  to 
a  world-wide  rise  In  tanker  rates.  For  exam- 
ple, rates  for  the  short-haul  to  the  United 
States  from  Venezuela  (Incidentally,  the 
major  source  of  the  24  per  cent  of  Imported 
oil  In  total  U.S.  consumption),  almost  tri- 
pled. So,  while  the  United  States  does  not 
rely  heavily  on  Mldesist  oil  imports,  a  pro- 
jected direct  cost  of  some  $300  million  to  our 
country  can  be  made  for  1971  through  In- 
creased transport  rates  within  the  Western 
hemisphere,  coupled  with  newly  won  price 
increases  in  Venezuela. 

A  total  estimated  1971  cost,  direct  and  in- 
direct, of  the  canal's  closure  under  present 
demand  conditions  and  associated  with  both 
transport  and  price  hikes,  could  reach  a  stag- 
gering $4  billion  for  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  countries. 

This  figure  includes  the  February  rise  In 
Middle  East  oil  prices  negotiated  at  Tehran 
by  the  companies  and  the  Organization  of 
the  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries,  but  ex- 
cludes the  current  demands  being  made  by 
Mediterranean  producers  on  the  basis  of  loca- 
tlonal advantage. 

Although  oil  Is  the  most  publicized  com- 
modity of  traffic  in  the  canal,  seaborne  dry 
cargo  also  has  been  affeoted  by  the  water- 
way's closure. 

But  perhaps  the  most  compelling  ramifica- 
tion of  the  canal's  disuse  Is  the  burden  on 
consumers  everywhere,  including  Americans. 
The  {wlded  transport  costs  most  usually  are 
ultimately  passed  on  through  price  increases 
to  the  final  pvirchaser  of  seaborne  commod- 
ities. True,  there  are  many  factors  contribut- 
ing to  the  rising  oil  prices  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  40  cent  per  barrel  rise  In  U.S. 


crude  oU  (1969  and  1970  hikes  combined) 
which  will  cost  an  additional  $1.6  bUllon 
annually,  is  partly  the  result  of  inflation  and 
rising  expenses  in  exploration  and  drilling, 
but  it  also  can  be  traced  in  part  to  owaii 
world  oil  price  levels,  which  were  pushed  up 
as  a  result  of  the  canal  closure. 

Granting  the  magnitude  of  Middle  Eastern 
and  North  African  reserves  (70  per  cent  ot 
the  world  total),  placing  1969  U.8,  proved 
reserves  at  38  billion  barrels  (Saudi  Arabia 
has  140  billion  barrels  and  Kuwait,  68  bU- 
llon barrels  In  reserves) .  and  keeping  in  mind 
the  ever  rising  energy  demand  of  the  United 
States  over  the  coming  10  to  20  years,  it  can 
be  assumed  the  United  States  will  have  to 
Import  greater  quantities  of  oil  despite  de- 
velopment of  the  Alaskan  fields. 

Thus,  factors  weighing  the  level  of  non- 
U.S.  crude  prices  and  the  cost  per  barrel 
delivered  to  American  ports  are  or  should  be 
of  concern  to  the  public  in  this  country.  In 
fact,  the  Suez  Canal,  supertankers,  existing 
pipelines  and  the  Suez  pipeline  soon  to  be 
built,  all  will  be  needed  to  move  the  q\]an- 
titles  of  oil  required  by  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  Japan  for  the  1970'8,  let  alone 
the  following  decade.  Even  if  freight  and 
crude  posted  prices  cannot  be  rolled  back 
with  a  normalization  and  expansion  of  oil 
transport  through  the  resumed  functioning 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  cost  spiral  can  prob- 
ably be  halted. 


Economics  or  Smss  RBOPKNtNo: 

CONSmCER  BENxnx 

(By  WllUam  D.  Smith) 

Speaking  strictly  In  terms  of  economics— 
if  that  Is  possible  In  the  expU«ive  and  deli- 
cate potpourri  of  Middle  East  affairs — the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  would  api>ear  to 
be  an  unqualified  boon  to  almost  every  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

Hope  Tor  opening  of  the  canal  was  kindled 
lasrt  month  when  Egypt  and  Israel,  whose 
forces  face  each  other  in  an  unstable  cease- 
fire across  the  narrow,  manmade  waterway, 
both  Indicated  they  were  willing  to  discuss 
the  future  of  the  big  ditch.  It  has  been 
blocked  since  1967  by  sunken  ships,  live 
mines  and  natural  silt  build-up. 

Hot  debate  can  be  generated  about  whether 
the  canal  will  ever  open,  what  its  Importance 
will  be  when  it  opens,  what  Its  closing  has 
cost  the  world. 

Few  serious  students  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, would  argue  that  the  closing  of  the 
canal  has  not  done  considerable  damage  to 
consumers  throughout  the  world. 

The  canal  is  short  cut  between  East  and 
West;  l>etween  the  oil-producing  center  of 
the  world,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  oil-con- 
stunlng  nations  of  Western  Europe  smd  North 
America.  With  the  canal  closed,  oU  from  the 
Gulf  travels  11,000  miles  around  the  tip  of 
Africa,  rather  than  6,000  miles  through  the 
canal. 

The  distance  and  time  required  Tor  the 
longer  trip  called  for  to\XT  to  six  times  as 
much  tanker  tonnage,  creating  a  shortage  of 
ships.  This  has  driven  charter  rates  to  rec- 
ord highs,  which  In  ttim  have  Infiuenced  the 
costs  of  everything  fKxn  oil  to  grain.  This 
added  cost  has  been  a  world  inflationary 
factor. 

The  closing  of  the  famous  waterway  con- 
necting the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean 
has  cost  Europe,  the  United  States  and 
Japan  more  than  $3-bllllon  in  1970,  ac- 
cording to  Ragaei  El  Mallakh,  professor  of 
economics  and  chairman  of  the  department 
of  African  and  Middle  Eastern  studies  at  the 
University  oT  Colorado.  He  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  canal.  His  estimate  Is 
supported  by  other  economists. 

Other  knowledgeable  sources  would  place 
tbe  cost  considerably  lower. 

Some  pressures  are  biilldlng  up  from  vari- 
ous sources  in  an  attempt  to  open  the  canal. 
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BMldes  Egypt  and  Russia,  these  include  Eu- 
mpe  and  Japan,  which  see  their  foreign  ex- 
oiinge  being  eaten  up  by  higher  energy 
shipping  rates;  the  oil  companies,  which 
000^  an  ap^o.  canal  to  help  withstand  the 
nrMBures  from  North  African  petroleum 
producers  for  sharply  higher  prices,  and 
jooie  diplomats,  who  believe  that  an  open 
Qgnal  would  be  the  first  step  toward  a  gen- 
eni  Middle  Eastern  settlement. 

Very  few  countries  have  benefited  from 
tb(  clcelng.  Communist  China  is  one.  It  has 
gcen  Its  exports  to  the  Persian  Gulf  Increase 
to  1200-mlUlon  last  year  from  less  than 
llOO-mllUon  in  1967. 

South  Africa  Is  another  beneficiary,  since 
the  tankers  from  the  Persian  Gulf  travel 
tround  the  tip  of  Africa  often  stopping  In 
]}arb*n  on  their  voyages  to  consuming  cen- 

UTS. 

SOTth  African  oil  producers,  Libya  and  Al- 
geria, have  also  benefited  through  being  able 
to  exact  higher  prices  for  their  oil  because 
of  tbelr  proximity  to  European  markets. 

The  opening  of  the  canal  would  have 
mixed  effects  on  other  countries.  Israel 
would  lose  some  of  the  profit  it  makes  from 
Its  EUat-to-Ashdod  pipeline,  because  the 
outlet  to  the  Mediterranean  would  decline 
in  Its  Importance.  Yet  Israeli  shipping  would 
Uiely  be  allowed  to  use  the  canal  If  it  were 
open. 

Oreece  and  Norway,  whose  fabled  shipping 
mugnates  have  been  reaping  large  profits  be- 
c»u»e  of  sharply  higher  tanker  rates,  would 
Bee  much  of  this  slip  away.  Yet  their  com- 
merce and  consumers  would  benefit  from  an 
open  canal. 

For  the  rest  of  the  world,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Ciutain,  the  closing  has  been  cost- 
ly. In  1966,  the  last  full  year  before  the 
blockage,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  France  and 
the  United  States  in  that  order  were  the 
chief  users  of  the  canal.  The  Communist  na- 
Oons  were  responsible  for  7  per  cent  of  the 
shipping  through  the  waterway,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  accounting  for  4  per  cent. 

Professor  Mallakh  contends  that  the  clos- 
ing of  the  canal  has  added  $l.l-blUlon  for 
shipments  to  Europe  and  the  United  States 
in  spot  tanker-rate  increases,  although  these 
short-term  charters  only  account  for  20  per 
cent  of  total  tonnage. 

He  says  the  cost  of  spot-tanker  charters 
to  other  destinations,  such  as  Japan,  were 
about  $600-inillion,  and  general,  non-oil 
cargo  charges  he  places  at  more  than  $200- 
mllllon. 

The  economist  contends  that  $810-milllon 
In  price  Increases  for  North  and  West  African 
and  Venezuelan  crude  oil  can  be  charged  to 
the  closing  of  the  canal. 

He  also  charges  that  a  large  part  of  the 
recent  $15-bllllon  settlement  between  the 
oil  Industry  and  the  producing  nations, 
reached  in  Teheran,  can  be  linked  to  the 
supply-demand  pressures  caused  by  the  clos- 
ing of  the  waterway. 

Can  the  canal  be  evened? 

The  Egyptian  Government  says  yes,  and 
within  a  matter  of  four  months.  Independent 
students  of  the  situation  might  place  the 
span  at  six  or  nine  months. 

The  canal,  prior  to  closing,  could  handle 
ships  with  drafts  of  up  to  38  feet  tisually 
accoounodatlng  60,000  deadweight  ton  vessels 
loaded  and  150,000  tonners  In  ballast. 

What  would  be  the  Importance  of  the 
canal  if  it  were  opened?  That  it  would  never 
regtln  its  former  importance  seems  to  be  a 
consensus. 

However,  most  Informed  sources  feel  it 
Btm  has  an  important  role  to  play  In  world 
commerce. 

According  to  the  Analysis  of  the  World 
l^nk  Ship  Fleet,  made  by  the  Sun  Oil  Com- 
pany, some  86  per  cent  of  the  world  tanker 
tonnage,  as  of  Dec.  31,  1969,  was  capable 
<rf  sailing  at  least  in  ballast  through  the 
canal.  Some  42  per  cent  could  make  the  voy- 
age with  a  full  cargo  of  oil. 


These  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
however.   Many   ships  capable   of   transiting 
the  canal  never  enter  the  canal  because  they 
are   assigned   to   specific  coast   and   harbor 
duties. 

The  world  tanker  fieet  has  been  growing 
at  a  rate  of  15  per  cent  a  year,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  this  additional  tonnage  coming  in 
ships  too  big  to  use  tbe  canal  even  In  ballast. 

Prof.  Morris  A.  Adelman  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  an  oil  econo- 
mist, is  one  who  believes  that  the  canal  Is 
unlikely  to  experience  a  renaissance.  He 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians  are 
seriously  considering  building  a  pipeline  to 
parallel  the  canal. 

Other  analysts  who  feel  the  canal  is  passe 
point  to  the  overwhelming  trend  toward 
supertankers,  which  the  canal  cannot  handle. 

Thomas  R.  StauSer,  a  consultant  on  petro- 
leimi  economics  at  the  Center  for  Middle 
East  Studies  at  Harvard  University,  thinks 
this  position  is  too  easy.  He  contends  that 
the  costs  of  supertankers  are  rising  and  that 
past  economies  of  scale  are  no  longer  being 
fully  realized. 

The  Egyptian  Government  has  announced 
plans  to  Improve  the  canal  so  that  in  six 
years  the  waterway  will  be  able  to  accom- 
modate ships  with  cargo  up  to  250,000  tons. 
Mashour  Ahmed  Mashhour,  head  of  the  Canal 
Authority,  also  said  that  fees  to  use  the  canal 
will  make  it  cheaper  for  a  vessel  to  use  the 
canal  than  go  around  the  Cape.  By  this 
measure  he  hopes  to  convince  tanker  owners 
to  buUd  ships  that  will  faU  within  the  llnUta- 
tlons. 

Walter  J.  Levy,  considered  the  dean  of 
American  Independent  oil  economists,  be- 
lieves that  the  opening  of  the  canal  would 
have  an  Immediate  and  sharp  downward  ef- 
fect on  tanker  rates. 

"It  only  takes  a  3  per  cent  shift  of  tanker 
supply  to  create  a  shortage  of  a  surplus. 
The  opening  of  the  canal  would  present  far 
more  tanker  availability  than  that,"  he 
observes. 

Mr.  Levy  opyposes  the  substitution  in  the 
Middle  East  of  pipelines  for  ship  transporta- 
tion. "From  a  Western  point  of  view,  the 
csmal  is  far  more  reliable  than  pipelines 
that  must  pass  through  often  hostile  lands." 

John  Llchtblau,  an  independent  economist, 
head  of  the  Petroleum  Industry  Research 
Foundation,  believes  that  the  canal  could 
play  an  Important  role  In  conunerce  for 
many  years.  But  he  wryly  adds,  "That's  if 
politics  will  let  it." 


UJ3,  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
of  some  comfort  that  we  made  it  through 
this  past  winter  without  any  major 
"freezeouts"  due  to  failures  in  the  Na- 
tion's electric  power  distribution  sys- 
tem. 

We  are,  however,  approaching  the 
period  of  peak  summer  demands  on  that 
system,  and  we  can  expect  that  "black- 
outs" and  "brownouts"  will  again  threat- 
en many  major  metropolitan  areas.  We 
will  again  suffer  this  most  visible  evi- 
dence that  our  Nation's  confused  power 
supply  patchwork  is  unraveling. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Playboy  maga- 
zine, writer  Robert  Sherrill  has  supplied 
a  detailed  account  of  the  status  of  that 
system.. 

Having  heard  the  private  utilities 
argue  the  need  for  increased  generating 
capacity — and  blame  the  environmental- 
ists for  failures  to  meet  demand — I  sus- 
pect many  of  us  will  be  startled  by  Mr. 
Sherrill's  report  that, 

There  Is  no  electricity  shortage.  In  some 
densely  populated  areas,  yes,  there  are  short- 


ages as  the  result  of  Industry  backward- 
ness. But  natlonaUy  there  is  no  shortage,  and 
the  only  problem  is  how  to  spread  the  exist- 
ing power  around. 

Yet  he  cites  no  less  reliable  a  source 
than  Federal  Power  Commission  Chair- 
man John  N.  Nassikas  to  substsmtiate 
this  claim.  The  dependable  national  gen- 
erating capacity  In  existence  now  Is  326,- 
667  megawatts,  whereas  the  estimated 
peak  demand — at  the  point  of  highest 
loads — is  257,419  megawatts.  What  is 
needed  is  a  national  grid  system,  so  that 
power  can  be  moved  to  points  of  demand. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
been  no  more  hospitable  to  that  concept 
than  it  was  to  Interior  Secretary  Hickle, 
who  once  advocated  it  before  his  sudden 
loss  of  status  with  the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  light  it 
sheds  on  this  and  other  facets  of  the 
power  crisis,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred, 
entitled  "Power  Play,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  that  an  additional  article 
on  the  same  subject  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Power  Play 
(By  Robert  Sherrill) 

The  most  serious,  immediate  threat  to  the 
envircnmcnt — and  to  the  consumer's  pocket- 
book — comes  from  the  developing  coopera- 
tion between  the  fuel  industry  and  the  elec- 
tric-power Industry.  If  they  have  their  way, 
and  there  are  signs  that  they  will,  then  the 
most  harmful  source  of  air  poUution  will 
go  uncontrolled,  along  with  our  most  mo- 
nopolistic markets.  The  situation  has  be- 
come so  critical  that  some  responsible  ob- 
servers are  beginning  to  use  such  unkind 
words  as  conspiracy  and  coUuaion.  Vermont 
Senator  George  D.  Aiken,  one  of  Congress 
watchdogs  of  the  energy  industry,  was  not 
accused  of  hysteria  when  he  warned  that 
what's  h^pening  constitutes  "a  very  seri- 
ous threat  to  political  democracy,"  because 
"when  you  control  energy — and  oU  interests 
now  control  coal  and  are  on  their  way  to 
controlling  nuclear  fuel — then  you  control 
the  nation."  Of  specific  concern,  he  said.  Is 
the  evidence  that  "there  is  some  group  de- 
termined to  get  control  of  electrical  energy 
in  this  nation."  That  would  be  a  natural  tar- 
get for  any  group  Interested  in  controlling 
all  of  the  nation's  power  systems — or  In 
chain-reaction  profits — because,  If  Montana 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf  knows  what  he's  talk- 
ing about,  "Electric  power  Is  by  fM  the  na- 
tion's largest  industry.  It's  growing  rapidly 
because  it  has  a  monopoly  on  an  essential 
product.  The  electric  utUities  took  the  light- 
ing business  away  from  the  gas  utUltles  half 
a  century  ago.  They  appear  to  be  on  their 
way  toward  domination  of  the  heating  area 
as  well.  They  are  going  into  the  real -estate 
and  bousing  business  in  a  big  way.  They  are 
intertwined  with  the  banking  and  insur- 
ance industries  and  have  extraordinary  force 
in  politics,  the  eductional  system  and  the 
press."  The  concentration  of  the  Industry  la 
impressive.  The  212  largest  private  electric 
companies  (as  distinguished  from  public 
outfits  like  TVA,  the  rural  electric  co-ops  and 
the  municipals)  are  said  to  constitute  about 
one  eighth  of  all  investment  in  U.S.  In- 
dustry. 

And  from  the  environmentalists'  point  of 
view,  the  electric  utUlties  are  of  paramount 
concern.  The  coal  and  oU  they  bum  produce 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  deadly  sulphur 
dioxide  and  nearly  30  percent  of  the  particu- 
lates in  air  pollution  of  our  cities — which  is 
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why  Jerome  Kretchmer.  tlie  Bnvlronmeiltal 
Protection  Administrator  for  New  York  City, 
can  hardly  be  thought  to  exaggerate  wben 
he  contends  that  "power  verauB  the  en- 
vironment Is  the  Issue  for  the  8eventl»B." 
(New  York's  sulphur -dioxide  level  Is  three 
times  higher  than  the  safe  maximum  set  by 
Federal  and  state  officials,  and  a  heavy  at- 
mospheric Inversion  this  summer  could  ttck 
It  up  to  a  level  that  would  kill  enough  peo- 
ple to  ease  the  city's  tight  bo\iBlng  Blt^ia- 
tlon.) 

Nothing  unusual  there.  With  an  Amhffst 
physicist  claiming  to  have  evidence  that  be- 
tween 1000  and  10.000  lung-cancer  deaths 
each  year  Jire  caused  by  electric-power-plant 
emissions,  and  with  some  scientists  now  ten- 
tatively estimating  that  coal-bumlng  power 
plants  may  be  putting  as  much  as  160  t(>ns 
of  the  newest  hazard,  mercury,  Into  the  eco- 
system each  year,  it's  hardly  surprising  to 
find  that  Senator  Edmund  Muskie  and  other 
politicians  rate  power  pollution  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  environmental  plagues. 

Aside  from  the  various  chemicals  and  dirty 
solids  the  industry  dumps  on  us,  the  face  of 
America  has  been  permanently  mutUated  by 
67.000  miles  of  extra-high- voltage  transmis- 
sion lines  strung  across  1300,000  acres  of 
land — and.  in  all  likelihood,  by  1990  there 
will  be  165,000  miles  of  lines  hanging  orver 
the  land.  By  1980,  the  generating  pUnto  vlll 
be  pirating  one  sixth  of  our  freeh  water  as  a 
cooling  agent  and  returning  it  to  the  streams 
and  lakes  at  such  a  heightened  temperature 
that  fish  will  have  to  swim  for  their  llTes. 
Algaelc  scum  will  follow. 

This  continual  degradation  of  what  was 
once  a  green  and  pleasant  land  may  be  halted 
only  by  a  massive  public  confrontation.  The 
situation  Is  neatly  summarized  by  Lee  C. 
White,  former  chairman  of  that  laiasez-f41re 
fraternity,  the  Federal  Power  CommlssKin: 
"It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  dialog  be- 
tween the  envlromnentalists  and  utllitiee  is 
beginning  to  shift.  The  utilities  are  no  longer 
being  asked.  Why  don't  you  locate  yotxr  plfcit 
in  a  site  other  than  the  one  you  have  se- 
lected?" The  question  being  asked  today;  Is, 
'Can  you  justify  the  construction  of  an  a(|dl- 
tional  plant  anywhere?' " 

For  several  years  it's  been  plain  that  if  the 
electric-utility  companies  were  to  escape  snif- 
fer regulations,  they  wotUd  either  hav©  to 
pour  research  money  Into  developing  miore 
efficient  and  cleaner  methods  of  production, 
or  they  would  have  to  flght  off  reform  by  po- 
litical lobbying,  propaganda  and  threats. 
They  chose  the  latter  covirse. 

Habitually,  the  power  industry  has  sklmi>ed 
on  research — even  while  mooching  bllUona  of 
dollars  of  Government  research  fiinds.  One 
knowledgeable  witness  told  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Fuels  In  1070  that  there  are 
"only  14  Ph.  D's  In  the  entire  utility  inttus- 
try."  Expert  analysts  have  reported  that  all 
power  companies  together  spend  only  twen- 
ty-three hundredths  erf  one  percent  of  tbelr 
operating  revenue  for  R&D,  which  propor- 
tionately Is  about  one  ninth  what  the  $eU 
System  spends  for  that  purpose,  and  abtmt 
one  eighth  as  much  as  the  utility  companies 
lay  out  in  advertising  to  persuade  the  opn- 
■omer  to  use  more  of  the  power  they  often 
cannot  provide. 

Not  wishing  to  break  their  habit  of  sloth, 
the  big  electric  companies  decided  to  flght 
reform  regulations  by  other  means.  For  this, 
they  teamed  up — conspired,  connived,  wl»at- 
ever  word  seems  to  fit — with  the  big  oU,  gas 
and  coal  companies.  Their  weapon  was  fear, 
based  on  disruptions  of  electric  service. 

Electricity  we've  got  to  have.  In  vertical 
cities,  there  Is  no  substitute  for  an  elevator. 
For  the  urban  cave  dweller,  who  Uvea  in 
canyons  no  breeze  ever  i>enetrates,  there  Is 
no  alternative  to  an  air  conditioner.  The  gas 
furnace  may  compete  with  the  coal  or  oil 
burner,  but  nothing  competes  with  the  l^ht 
bnlb. 


Ever  since  the  1066  power  disruption  that 
plunged  much  of  the  Northeast  into  dark- 
ness, the  residents  of  most  of  the  larger 
urban  centers  of  the  coxmtry  have  been 
wondering  when  the  elevators  would  stop 
again  between  floors.  And  there  have  been 
enough  blackouts  and  brownouts — more  than 
50  nationwide  in  1970,  and  a  severe  one  in 
New  York  this  past  February — to  keep  the 
worry  floiulshing.  Industry  spokesmen  Insist 
that  the  crisis  will  last  at  least  another  five 
to  ten  years. 

Because  they  peddle  an  absolutely  essen- 
tial commodity  and  because  utilities  are  the 
only  industrial  monopoly  protected  officially 
by  Federal  and  state  governments.  It's  been 
quite  easy  for  the  electric  power  companies 
to  create  a  crisis  situation  in  which  they 
could  successfully  issue  ultimatums:  Let  us 
charge  the  rates  we  want  to  charge,  or  we 
will  permit  our  equipment  to  deteriorate  and 
we  will  not  develop  new  sources  of  power — 
so  there  will  be  critical  blackouts.  Let  us 
build  our  power  plants  on  the  stepw  of  city 
hall  and  string  our  transmission  lines 
through  national  parks  without  protest  from 
environmentalists,  or  we  will  permit  so  much 
of  our  operations  to  stop  that  normal  life 
will  be  disrupted  and  endangered. 

A  contrapuntal  ultlmatmn  hM  come  from 
fuel  companies,  which  want  no  restrictions 
on  their  proflts  or  on  their  drilling  and  min- 
ing operations.  In  the  flght  for  profits,  both 
groups  have  apparently  won.  The  fuels  that 
go  into  the  production  of  electricity  have 
Jumped  in  price  by  as  much  as  130  percent 
In  the  past  year.  The  electric-utility  indus- 
try's Income,  which  was  19.4  billion  dollars 
for  the  212  largest  companies  in  1968,  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  Jumped  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
since  then.  (It  is  difficult  to  be  certain,  for 
there  Is  no  central  government  office  for  col- 
lecting rate  data.)  But  still  at  issue  between 
the  public  and  the  electric  moguls  is  the 
matter  of  environmental  controls. 

Utility  officials  are  not  very  subtle  about 
their  threats.  If  environmentalists  continue 
to  interfere,  says  New  York  Consolidated 
Edison's  chairman,  Charles  Luce,  "eventu- 
ally it  will  have  an  effect  when  you  try  to 
switch  on  the  light."  And  a  top  official  at 
Boston  Edison  said.  "We  oan  probably  meet 
our  demands  in  New  England  If  no  more 
states  pass  those  anti-pollution  laws."  The 
fuel  Indtistry  plays  an  equally  obvious  role 
in  this  psycfiological  warfare.  From  Prudhoe 
Bay.  Alaska.  William  Stelf  of  the  Scrlpps- 
Howard  nevfspapers  reports  that  in  talking 
with  a  dozen  of  the  nation's  top  oil  execu- 
tives, he  learned  that  "the  big  oil  companies 
are  counting"  on  the  possibility  of  blackouts 
caused  by  energy  shortages  to  "brush  aside 
objections  of  conservationists"  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  highly  controversial  Alaskan 
pipeline. 

When  couservatlonists  protested  the  pro- 
posal of  some  oil  and  gas  companies  to  use 
Federal  atomic  devices  for  blowing  up  por- 
tions of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  their  quest 
for  42  billion  dollars'  worth  of  new  gas,  Dr. 
Olenn  T.  Seaborg,  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  a  friend  of  the  in- 
dustry, warned:  "Today's  outcries  about  the 
environment  will  be  nothing  compared  with 
the  cries  of  angry  citizens  experiencing 
blackouts  which  could  endanger  the  health 
and  lives  of  their  families." 

The  generator  that  sends  electricity  out 
one  end  is  powered  at  the  other  by  water, 
nuclear  energy,  ooal,  oil  or  natural  gas.  No 
conspiracy  could  depend  on  the  first  two, 
because  water-powered  generators  supply  16 
percent  of  our  electricity,  and  at  present  the 
nuclear  generators  produce  about  two  per- 
cent. The  great  sources  are  coal,  oil  and  gas, 
and  of  theee  gas  is  the  most  important  be- 
cause it's  virtually  pollution-free.  There  ia 
an  insatiable  demand  for  it. 

And  because  there  is  such  a  demand,  the 
gM  producers  two  years  ago  "discovered"  a 


shortage.  Th^r  objectives  were  to  throw  off 
FPC  regulations,  increase  prices  and  get  tbelr 
hands  on  a  larger  share  of  the  oil  and  gas 
of  the  outer  continental  shelf.  Every  trade 
magazine  acknowledged  that  If  gas  prices 
were  raised,  the  "shortage"  would  evaporate. 
BuMnesa  Week  flatly  stated  that  the  Industry 
was  shooting  for  a  60  percent  price  increase. 
Others  estimated  a  100  percent  boost.  Charles 
F.  Wheatley,  Jr.,  general  manager  of  the 
American  Public  Oas  Aseoclation  (which  ii 
run  by  municipal  gas  distributors,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  commercial  spectrum  from 
Shell,  Oulf  and  the  rest,  and  is  the  most 
consimier-oriented  sector  of  the  industry), 
noted  with  apparent  sarcasm  that  "the  tim- 
ing of  the  present  asserted  gas  shortage  is 
quite  interesting,"  because  the  industry's 
chief  lobbyist  for  a  rate  Increase  "has  stated 
that  he  did  not  realize  imtii  late  in  1968  or 
1969  that  there  was  any  real  gas  shortage." 
Strange.  Wheatley's  suspicions  were  height- 
ened by  the  remembrance  that,  though  1964 
had  been  a  banner  year  for  drilling,  "a  simi- 
lar [shortage]  claim  was  made  in  1966  when 
the  Industry  sought  passage  of  legislation  to 
exempt  producers  from  FTC  regulation." 

Many  observers  are  convinced  that  the  gas 
companies  have  plenty  of  reserves  to  meet 
the  nation's  needs  but  have  simply  capped 
the  wells  to  await  higher  prices.  Dr.  Bruce 
Netschert,  an  economist  with  National  Eco- 
nomic Reseso'Ch  Associates,  claims  that  600 
gas  wells  in  the  outer  continental  shelf  off 
Louisiana  have  been  capped.  Michigan  Sena- 
tor Philip  Hart,  whoee  Antitrust  and  Mono- 
poly Subcommittee  has  been  Inveetlg&tlng 
gas  prices,  says  that  Louisiana  officials  "have 
found  1100  gas  wells  shut  in,  mostly  waiting 
for  higher  wellhead  prices." 

Oas  prices  are  supposedly  set  by  the  FPC 
according  to  supply.  But  this  Is  pretty  much 
a  farce,  since  the  official  supply  is  determined 
in  secret  session  by  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation— a  group  of  so-called  competitors— 
who  have  consistently  refused  to  disclose 
their  records  to  the  FPC.  In  other  words,  the 
FPC  simply  takes  Industry's  word  and  is 
happy  to  do  so.  Says  John  Plynn,  special 
counsel  on  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee: "The  way  gas  reserves  are  predicted 
through  the  A.  G.  A.  is  a  serious  antitrust 
question.  It  is  a  possible  device  for  price- 
flzlng." 

What  are  the  stakes?  Joseph  C.  Swidler, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission,  puts  it  this  way:  "There  are 
probably  some  1500  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gu 
in  OUT  underground  resources.  Each  cent 
[Increase  on  the  price  1  per  1000  cubic  feet 
thus  represents  15  billion  dollars  for  the  con- 
suming public."  That's  15  billion  dollars  for 
a  one-cent  Increase,  yet,  according  to  Flynn. 
"The  FPC  has  been  talking  In  terms  of  an 
8-  or  10-cent  Increase  and  Industry  wants  14 
or  15  cents  more." 

Another  assault  on  the  oonstmier's  peace 
of  mind  and  pocketbook  come  via  the  mar- 
keters of  residual  fuel  oil,  which  fires  the 
furnaces  that  turn  the  generators  that  pro- 
duce more  than  90  percent  of  the  electricity 
in  the  Northeast;  oil  figures  heavily  in  elec- 
tricity production  in  other  areas  as  well,  sucb 
as  Florida.  These  days,  residual  oil  is  selling 
for  twice  the  price  It  fetched  a  year  ago. 
Industry  spokesmen  insist  the  oil  Is  scarce 
for  several  reasons.  Libya  out  back  on  pro- 
duction. The  big  trans-Arabian  pipeline  has 
not  been  repaired  since  it  was  ruptured  in 
Syria  last  year.  There  is  a  severe  tanker 
shortage. 

U.S.  Congressman  Silvio  Conte.  at  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Special  Small 
Business  Problems,  got  to  muling  over  those 
excuses  and  began  to  suspect  that  somebody 
was  lying.  The  oil  industey  had  begun  com- 
plaining about  a  "shortage"  and  had  started 
pushing  up  its  prices  in  April  1970,  but,  said 
Conte,  "The  pipeline  didn't  break  untU  M»y 
3,   1970,  and  the  Libyan  cutback  occurred 
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Mjmetime  thereafter."  Furthermore,  the  plpe- 
Une  was  shut  down  for  100  days  during  1969, 
.  there  was  no  claim  of  a  shortage  or  any 
increase  In  prices  that  year.  And  flnaUy. 
"Only  about  three  percent  of  our  ( residual) 
oil  to  imported  from  the  Middle  East.  The 
remaining  97  percent  comes  from  Venezuela, 
Q^jitAA  and  our  own  domesUc  markets."  And 
11  Ubya  was  curtaUing  production,  wouldn't 
jlilB  free  tankers  for  the  Venezuelan  run? 

Putting  it  all  together,  Conte  concluded: 
■•The  price  had  gone  up  by  such  a  huge 
amountr-ln  some  cases  as  much  as  130  per- 
cent on  the  East  Ooast— because,  I  felt,  there 
was  a  conspiracy  among  the  domestic  oU 
companies,  the  producers.  In  making  this 
oU  scarce,  so  that  the  price  could  be  In- 
glased.  ...  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  It  is 
either  a  conspUacy  or  a  gross  miscalculation 
by  the  oil  companies.  And  I  can't  believe  that 
the  oil  companies  would  miscalculate  the 
situation,  because  they  certainly  have  the 
finest  backup  force  of  any  Industry  in  the 
world,  and  they  very,  very  seldom  make  a 
miscaluation." 

Colncidentally  with  all  that  came  a  start- 
ling "scarcity"  of  coal  and  a  sudden  Increase 
In  its  price.  There  were,  as  usual,  suspicions 
of  collusion,  but  nothing  was  done  atwut  It. 
aenator  Hart  acknowledge  that  testimony  be- 
fore his  subcommittee  raised  serious  ques- 
ttoDS  as  to  "whether  there  has  been  a  delib- 
erate withholding  of  ooal  from  the  market 
plaoe." 

The  railroad  companies  were  doing  theli 
share  by  creating  a  shortage  of  coal  cars. 
Many  cars  were  allowed  to  stand  idle  rather 
than  be  used  to  deliver  coal  to  the  power 
plants.  Everything  was  screwed  up:  One 
tialnload  of  coal  bound  for  New  England 
stopped  short  and  returned  to  the  mine;  raU 
officials  claimed  the  rerouting  was  a  computer 
mistake.  And  delivery  of  coal  was  sometimes 
delayed  because  the  rail  lines  have  allowed 
much  of  their  equipment,  including  road- 
beds, to  deteriorate. 

It  was  easy  to  contrive  these  shortages  be- 
cause  ownerships  of  the  different  fuel  in- 
dustries are  tightly  Interwoven.  Within  the 
pest  five  years,  eight  of  the  ten  largest  coal- 
mining companies,  which  produce  balf  the 
ooal  In  the  U.S.,  have  been  purchased  either 
by  oil  companies  or  by  mineral  companies  or 
other  large  "energy"  corporations.  Since  the 
oil  companies  control  natural-gas  produc- 
tion, and  since  they  also  control  46  percent 
or  more  of  the  known  U.S.  uranlimi  reserves, 
which  of  course  g^ves  them  dominance  over 
nuclear  power,  the  production  of  electricity 
1»  pretty  much  a  matter  of  their  whim.  Clear- 
ly, control  of  supplies  and  prices  Is  In  capable 
hands. 

So  critical  is  this  threat  of  fuel  monopoly 
that  It  has  overshadowed  other  monopolis- 
tic trends.  Too  little  attention  has  been  paid, 
for  example,  to  the  Interlocking  banking  re- 
lationships of  the  various  industries  that 
support  the  electric  utilities.  A  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  study  shows  that  the  49  larg- 
est banks  hold  Interlocking  directorates  with 
36  of  the  largest  electric  companies,  28  gas 
companies,  15  coal-mlnlng  companies,  17  pe- 
troleum companies,  58  cocU-carrylng  rail- 
roads, one  oil-pipeline  company  and  37  com- 
panies supplying  electrical  transmission  and 
distribution  equipment. 

The  Mellon  National  Bank  ft  Itust  Com- 
pany, for  example,  which  holds  63  percent  of 
all  bank  deposits  in  the  Plttsburt^  area,  has 
three  interlocks  with  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Company;  a  total  of  six  interlocks  with  Gen- 
eral Electric,  Westingbouae  and  H.  K.  Porter, 
all  suppUers  of  electric-transmission,  lighting 
and  wiring  equipment;  a  total  of  five  tnter- 
looks  with  the  Penn  Central,  Pittsburgh  and 
Uke  Erie,  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  and  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  railroads;  foiir 
tnterlooks  with  the  Oulf  OU  Corporation; 
•nd  a  total  of  seven  Interlocking  directorates 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Com- 
peny,  the  Duquesne  Light  Company  and  the 


Monongahela  Power  Company  of  Ohio.  All 
the  biggest  banks  can  show  similar  ties. 

The  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  while  a 
fuel  monopoly  can  affilct  our  pocketbooks 
and  our  blood  pressure,  the  linchpin  that 
holds  the  over-all  power  conspiracy  together 
and  guarantees  maximum  profits  for  all  con- 
cerned is  that  private  electric-power  monop- 
oly. There  are  40,000,000  households  that  use 
gas,  but  if  the  only  issue  were  higher  gas 
prices  or  a  gas  shortage,  they  could  switch 
to  other  fuels — sometimes  at  great  expense. 
If  the  only  issue  were  higher  coal  prices  or 
a  coal  shortage,  the  switch  could  be  made 
to  oil  or  gas.  And  if  the  developing  oll-gas- 
coal  monopoly  made  switching  meaningless, 
the  consumers  could  stUl  fight  it  out  without 
feeling  panic,  exc^t  that  oll-gas-coal  is  elec- 
tricity, and  there  is  no  switching  from  that. 
Having  passed  through  the  panic  factory, 
we  come  back  to  the  simple,  aggravating 
truth:  There  is  no  electricity  shortage.  In 
some  densely  populated  areas,  yes,  there  are 
shortages  as  the  result  of  Industry  backward- 
ness. But  nationally  there  is  no  shortage, 
and  the  only  problem  is  how  to  spread  the 
existing  power  aroimd. 

Obviously,  this  is  something  the  Industry 
does  not  exactly  like  to  have  publicized. 
I  believe  I  have  read  every  inyxirtant  article 
on  the  power  crisis  printed  during  the  past 
two  years.  Yet  I  cannot  recall  ever  seeing 
anyone  mention  what  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission chairman  John  N.  Nasslkas  admitted 
m  Congressional  testimony  jvist  before  1970  s 
winter  demands  set  in  that  "the  net  depend- 
able capacity  of  the  48  continguous  states  is 
326,667  megawatts,  with  an  estimated  peak 
demand  of  257,419  megawatts."  That  leaves 
a  reserve  ci^acity — or  surplus — of  27  percent, 
and  "reserves  of  15  to  20  percent  are  gen- 
erally considered  normal  to  guard  against 
unexpected  equipment  failures  and  higher 
peak  loads  than  predicted." 

It  would  E^ipear,  then,  that  present  con- 
c^ts  of  "need"  are  cockeyed.  The  idea  that 
New  York  City  "needs"  to  buUd  more  gen- 
erating facilities  in  Queens;  or  that  the  Los 
Angeles  area  "needs"  a  power  plant  at  Mallbu 
to  continue  the  devastation  of  the  beach 
already  begun  in  that  way  at  Playa  del  Rey, 
El  Segundo,  Redondo  Beach,  Alamltos  Bay 
and  Huntington  Beach;  or  that  the  Chicago 
area  "needs"  more  generating  facilities  along 
the  Lake  Michigan  shore — solutions  like 
these,  with  transmission  technology  being 
what  It  Is  today,  are  about  as  scientifically 
defensible  as  rubbing  the  scalp  with  parsley 
to  cure  baldness. 

William  E.  Warne,  a  West  Coast  water- 
resources  and  energy  consultant,  voices  from 
expertise  what  the  local  residents  know  from 
common  sense:  "[In  such  meglapollses  as] 
Washington  to  Boston  .  .  .  San  Diego  to 
Santa  Barbara  .  .  .  around  southern  Lake 
Michigan  and  elsewere  .  .  .  there  are  not 
now,  and  are  not  going  to  be  later,  places 
for  twice  as  many  power  plants  by  1980  or 
seven  times  as  many  by  2000" — as  the  elec- 
tricity demands  would  seem  to  dictate  build- 
ing. "New  York  City  simply  caimot  accom- 
modate in  its  environs  a  multiplication  of 
generating  stations." 

The  best  and  easiest  way  to  avoid  new 
stations  Is  to  establish  a  national  transmis- 
sion grid.  This  is  the  only  way  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  national  electricity  siirplus, 
tying  together  all  major  sources  of  power 
production  and  power  constmiptlon.  There 
are  already  regional  grids  and  even  a  few 
Important  interregional  grids,  especially  in 
the  Par  West;  but  these  are  not  sufficient, 
as  the  experiences  of  the  past  few  years  clear- 
ly show.  The  national  transmission  picture 
Is,  as  one  Senate  aide  described  it,  "Like  an 
interstate  highway  Interspersed  with  gravel 
roads,  detours  and  a  few  unbuilt  bridges." 
The  Idea  of  a  national  grid  was  first  ser- 
iously proposed  in  the  Thirties,  but  the  pri- 
vate power  lobby   has  always  managed  to 


prevent  it  frtwn  becoming  a  reaUty.  Senator 
Muskie  rightly  blames  the  FPC  for  its  faU- 
ure  to  "face  up  to  the  needs  for  a  national 
power  network.  We  know  how  to  build  and 
regulate  broadcast  networks,  sports  networks, 
merchandising  networks,  food-distribution 
networks — but  not  a  power  network.  And 
now  we  end  up  having  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  kilowatts  of  powor  unable  to  reach 
New  York  in  an  emergency  because  the  nec- 
essary transmission  lines  have  not  been 
built."  Yet  for  at  least  15  years  we  have  had 
the  long-line  transmission  techniques  to  do 
the  job. 

If  there  are  only  two  electric  systems  int«r- 
cormected  and  one  system  loses  25  percent 
of  its  generating  capacity  because  a  turbine 
goes  out,  chances  are  that  the  oombined 
systems  will  not  have  enough  generating 
reserves  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  re- 
sult: blackouts,  or  at  least  brownouts.  New 
York  Is  supposedly  backed  up  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania-New Jersey -Maryland  (P-J-M) 
Interconnection,  but  at  the  most  crucial 
point  In  the  simmier  of  1970  the  backup 
P-J-M  was  Itself  riddled  with  so  many  prob- 
lems that  one  fourth  of  Its  generating  ca- 
pacity was  out  of  action.  There  were  boiler 
exploelons,  boiler-tube  rujrtures  (seven  In 
all),  an  explosion  in  a  ptilverlzer  mill,  a 
kinked  turbine  spindle  and  more.  The  situa- 
tion was  a  total  mess.  The  manufacturers  of 
electric-power-plant  equipment  almost  seem 
to  be  Involved  in  a  conspiracy  of  their  own, 
for  when  they  are  not  delivering  needed 
equipment  months  late,  what  they  are  de- 
livering is  so  shoddlly  made  that  It  can  al- 
most be  guaranteed  to  break  down. 

However,  If  you  Interconnect  all  the  major 
systems,  the  combined  spinning  reserve  wotild 
take  care  of  any  emergency.  And  if  the  coun- 
try were  tied  together  from  coast  to  coast, 
there  would  be  other  great  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  time  and  weather  differ- 
entials. A  Bununer  evening's  peak  usage  In 
New  York  puts  a  strain  on  Consolidated 
Edison's  creaky  equipment:  but  the  West 
Coast,  three  hours  behind  has  not  yet 
reached  its  peak  usage  bjid  could  bump  sur- 
pltw  power  to  New  York.  Most  power  systems 
in  the  country  are  overloaded  In  summer  be- 
cause of  air  conditioning;  some,  such  as  the 
Padflc  Northwest,  have  a  winter  peak  and 
a  stmimer  surplus.  These  various  systems 
could  bump  their  seasonal  surpluses  around 
the  country  to  meet  demands  elsewhere. 

Much  of  a  company's  equipment  can  earn 
money  only  during  peak-use  periods,  whi^ 
is  why  the  electric  giants  are  so  slow  about 
buying  needed  equipment.  With  a  national 
grid,  this  wasted  capital  outlay  could  be 
avoided. 

The  national  grid  would  also  be  a  way  to 
achieve  almost  Immediate  relief  frcxn  air  pol- 
lution. Given  a  serious  atmoepheric  inversion 
that  traps  dangerous  levels  of  a  utility's  crud 
in  the  urban  air,  the  company  could  simply 
shut  down  its  generators  and  Import  the 
power  it  needs  from  systems  In  other  parts 
of  the  coTintry. 

Not  only  Is  construction  of  the  national 
grid  possible;  it  could  also  be  bull/t  quite 
swiftly  and,  as  utility-equipment  costs  go, 
relatively  cheaply.  Robert  O.  Marrltz,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  IiCssouri  Basin  Systems 
Group,  says  that  it  would  probably  take  no 
more  than  1.6  bllllpn  dollars  to  build  a  grid 
with  the  main  direct-current  transmission 
lines  running  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
through  the  Wyoming-Montana  coal  fields 
to  Chicago  and  then  to  New  York,  and  the 
southern  line  running  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Four  Comers  (Arizona.  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico and  Utah) ,  which  already  has  a  big  gen- 
erating complex,  through  the  Little  Rock  area 
to  the  TVA  and  then  north  to  New  York. 
(The  stringing  of  these  long  lines,  incidental- 
ly, win  of  course  ultimately  reduce  the  need 
for  additional  regional  lines.)  The  grid  oould 
be  built.  Marrttz  believes,  in  three  years — 
compared  with  the  minimum  of  Ave  yean 
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needed  to  build  a  new  power  plant  that  ^- 
sentlally  has  only  local  usefulness. 

We  asked  Kenneth  Holum,  who  wa«  M- 
slstant  Interior  Secretary  for  Water  ajid 
Power  Development  for  eight  years  un^er 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  If  he  agreed.  He  s*ld 
he  thought  Marrltz  might  be  optimistic  on 
the  time  needed  to  build  a  transmission  sys- 
tem. Holum  talks  In  terms  of  five  or  six  years, 
but  he  conceded  "Marrltz  Is  an  engineer  apd 
I'm  not." 

Marrltz  is  also  more  optimistic  on  the  Ipi- 
pect.  With  a  national  grid,  he  said,  there 
would  be  no  more  blackouts  or  power  short- 
ages for  decadee,  if  Just  a  moderately  reasc^n- 
able  plant-construction  program  went  al<^ng 
with  it.  Holum  balked  at  predicting  "^o" 
blackouts  or  shortages,  but  he  agreed  tbat 
their  possibility  would  be  "exceedingly 
remote."  On  that,  most  experts  would  agiee. 
So  why  haent  the  grid  been  built?  T|iat 
question  cannot  be  answered  fully  without 
Illustrating  the  atmosphere  of  the  answer. 
On  April  8,  1970,  In  a  hearing  before  a  Sin- 
ate  subcommittee,  then-Interior  Secretary 
Walter  J.  Hlckel  said  something  that  would 
have  been  unusual  few  a  Democratic  Cabinet 
official  but  was  downright  spectacular  for  a 
Nixon  appointee :  "1  think  we  need  a  natlo|ial 
grid  system."  Hlckel  went  on  talking  tbat 
way,  and  Indicated  that  he  wanted  to  be  En- 
couraged to  say  more.  After  the  hearing  he 
told  reporters.  "Some  people  think  It's 
socialism,  but  It  Isn't."       ^ 

Indeed,  some  jseople  w)  think  It  is 
socialism.  And  some  who  think  so  \^re 
working  within  shouting  distance  of  Hlckel. 
Rumor  has  It  that  as  soon  as  word  of  Hlckfel's 
heresy  got  back  to  the  Interior  Departm^t, 
his  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  and  PoVer 
Development,  James  R.  Smith  (who  came  to 
Washington  from  an  executive  post  with  the 
Northern  Natural  Gaa  Ckimpeny  of  Oma^a) . 
hurriedly  called  together  everyone  at  the 
policy  level  and  assured  them  that  Hlc^^el 
hadn't  really  meant  It — but  If  he  had  me|uat 
it.  he.  James  R.  Smith,  friend  of  private  en^er- 
I^lae,  Intended  to  resign.  Some  In  the  power 
industry  believe  Hickel's  remark  on  the  pa- 
tlonal  grid  helped  bring  about  his  downfall, 
but  this  may  be  a  parochial  suspicion.    ^ 

Most  private  power  executives  hate  fcnd 
fear  the  Idea  of  a  naUonal  grid.  When  blajck- 
outs  and  brownouts  struck  the  East  Coas^  In 
the  late  summer  of  1970.  emergency  supplies 
were  wheeled  into  the  New  York  area  from  as 
far  away  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
This  leaning  on  the  TV  A— still  a  bflte  n^ire 
to  the  private  power  men — and  the  siic^ess 
of  long-dlstaace  transmlssian  caused  cteep 
concern  among  those  who  dread  the  natloijal- 
grld  specter.  The  PR  offices  of  the  m*Jor 
utUltlee  began  putting  together  antl-irld 
material.  Just  in  caae.  '. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  opposi- 
tion, aside  from  the  fact  that  leaders  of  Ithe 
private  power  Industry  simply  don't  like 
change.  As  we  have  already  shown,  there  are 
tremendous  profits  In  Isolation.  Moet  slate 
regulatory  bodies  have  so  many  other  Ou- 
tlQS — overseeing  road  tranaport,  railrolida, 
elevators,  phone  companlee,  weighing  sta- 
tions— and  have  so  few  trained  perao^nrt 
tbat  they  couldn't  regulate  the  power  com- 
panies even  If  they  wanted  to.  Texas  has 
pushed  isolation  to  the  ultimate,  refusing 
to  have  any  interstate  power  ties,  so  thajt  It 
is  not  subject  to  any  supervision  from  ithe 
Federal  Power  Commission — and  there  i^  no 
state  agency  that  reyulates  electric  rate#  in 
Texas.  A3  long  as  the  enormously  complex 
utility  industry  keeps  lU  activities  chopjjed 
up  into  flefdoms.  realistic  regulation  is 
bound  to  be  Impractical. 

But  there  are  other  major  reasons  why 
the  grid  Is  opposed.  If  the  nation  were  tied 
together  In  this  way,  the  resources  of  the 
West  would  have  to  be  acknowledged  and — 
given  a  reasonable  degree  of  public  pres- 
aure — utilized,  whi<di  would  further  explode 
the  "fuel  shortage"  myth.  One  of  the  gieat. 


untapped  sources  of  power  in  the  U.S.  Is 
subterranean  steam.  If  the  steam  trapped 
under  the  earth's  crust — mostly  in  the 
West — were  put  to  work  turning  turbines 
and  generators,  we  would  have  an  almost 
endless  supply  of  electricity.  Italy,  Japan, 
New  Zealand  and  Russia,  among  other  coun- 
tries, have  been  using  steam  to  generate 
electricity  on  a  massive  scale  for  years. 

Since  I960,  geothermal  energy  has  actually 
been  turning  generators  in  California  and  Is 
so  efficient  a  source  that  oil  companies — 
Union  and  Standard  and  others — have  been 
buying  Into  the  action  all  over  California 
and  Nevada.  Some  experts  believe  that  there 
is  enough  reachable  geothermal  energy  un- 
der Csaifornia's  Imperial  Valley  alone  to  meeit 
the  electricity  needs  of  20,000,000  people  for 
decades  at  least.  The  important  things  about 
It  are  that  It's  cheaper  than  any  power  ex- 
cept hydroelectric,  it  does  not  incur  the  risks 
of  nuclear  Installations,  and  it  Is  nonpol- 
lutlng. 

Also  looking  West:  Of  the  nation's  130,000,- 
000  kilowatts  of  undeveloped  hydoeleotrlo 
power,  108,000,000  kilowatts  are  in  that  re- 
gion, according  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission; this  is  Impressive  even  as  a  fraction 
of  the  present  total  generating  capacity  of 
the  naUon  (about  300,000,000  kilowatts), 
and  downright  overwhelming,  when  one  con- 
siders that  It  is  about  13  times  the  power 
needed  at  the  peak  hour  in  New  York  City. 

More  to  the  Immediate  point,  the  West 
has  immense  reserves  of  fossil  fuel.  Never 
mind  the  shale-oil  potential.  Production 
methods  for  It  are  still  too  Ifly.  But  one  can 
speak  practically  of  coal.  It's  there,  it's  easy 
to  get  at,  it's  relatively  free  of  the  kind  of 
sulphur  that  pollutes  the  air.  Sixty -four  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  low-sulphur  coal  Is  In 
the  West,  and  only  four  percent  of  It  Is  being 
mined. 

The  excitement  that  Western  coal  gen- 
erates in  some  people  can  be  detected  from 
the  claims  of  Senator  Metcalf  that  "Mon- 
tana coal  has  something  like  100  times  the 
energy  soxirce  that  the  East  Texas  oil  fields 
have.  We  can  provide  energy  for  America,  all 
the  energy,  out  of  the  coal  fields  of  Montana 
for  the  next  hiindred  years.  We  have  that 
potentiaUty.  In  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming 
It's  the  same.  We  could  build  up  a  mine- 
mouth  power  complex  out  there  and  set  up 
transmission  lines,  and  we  could  literally 
light  America  from  Maine  to  Los  Angeles." 

Virtually  all  of  the  Western  coal  would 
have  to  be  strip-mined,  however,  and  there 
Is  nothing  in  the  Western  air  that  reforms 
corporations.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect 
Hiunble  Oil,  for  example,  to  operate  with 
more  environmental  decency  when  strip- 
mining  its  vast  coal  holdings  in  the  West 
than  its  corporate  brothers  have  shown  in 
strlp-mlnlng  the  Eastern  fields. 

But  even  if  conservation  guarantees  coiild 
be  worked  out,  there  is  no  assurance  that  full 
utilization  of  the  Western  sources  of  geo- 
thermal energy,  hydroelectric  power  and  coal 
would  come  about  easily,  because  the  East- 
em  establishment  might  not  want  to  co- 
operate. 

What  has  New  York  got  to  do  with  the  de- 
velopment and  transmission  of  power  In  the 
West?  The  answer  to  that  touches  one  of 
the  primary  hang-ups  In  trying  to  establish 
the  national  grid.  The  big  corporate  guns  of 
New  York,  who  have  helped  create  a  situa- 
tion of  chronic  crisis  from  which  to  draw 
maximum  profit,  dominate  the  national  pic- 
ture. Senator  Aiken  last  year  vurged  Congres- 
sional Investigators  to  look  Into  New  Eng- 
land, where  private  utilities — which  charge 
the  highest  rates  In  the  nation — recently 
spent  half  a  million  dollars  in  a  lobbying 
campaign  to  kill  a  public  power  project.  "The 
interlocking  directorships  and  the  deals  be- 
tween various  executives  might  provide  some 
exciting  antitrust  material,"  he  said.  "It 
might  also  be  well  to  take  a  very  special 
look  at  the  financing  structure  in  control 


of  this  New  England  combine.  It  might  be 
shown  that  scarcely  a  kilowatt  can  move  in 
New  England  without  the  approval  of  a  Wall 
Street  investment  firm." 

Somewhat  the  same  thing  might  be  said 
alx)ut  the  West.  A  recent  study  of  ten  of  the 
big  private  utilities  In  the  West,  selected  at 
random  from  stockownershlp  reports  filed 
with  the  FPC.  showed  that  a  majority  of  the 
ten  largest  stockholders  of  each  company 
were  headquartered  either  in  New  York  or 
Boston. 

If  we.  as  a  nation  of  consumers,  should 
ever  manage  to  construct  a  national  grid,  we 
would  have.  In  a  sense,  achieved  industrial 
fisalon.  Like  nuclear  flselon,  the  achievement 
could  become  a  force  for  either  good  or  evil. 
It  will  be  a  most  potent  force  for  good  If  the 
high-voltage  transmission  lines  that  tie  the 
nation  together  are  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  Government  and,  like  highways,  avail- 
able to  any  private  or  public  utility  company 
that  wishes  to  use  them.  On  the  other  band, 
if  the  Government  does  not  retain  control 
over  the  national  grid,  it  could  become  the 
most  oppressive  weapon  ever  offered  a  mo- 
nopoly industry — in  this  case  a  monopoly  in- 
terest  that  is  becoming  increasingly  concen- 
trated. 

There  were  1060  private  utility  corpora- 
tions in  1945.  Today  there  are  267.  Serving 
as  the  best  balance  we  have  to  the  private 
companies  are  the  2010  public  and  921  rural 
electric  co-op  systems.  But  if  the  national 
grid's  transmission  lines  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  private  utilities,  they  would  doubtless 
bring  the  public  systems  under  their  domina- 
tion even  more  than  they  have  today.  As  It 
Is,  many  of  the  public  systems  that  must  buy 
power  from  the  privates  are  getting  short 
shrift. 

A  memorandum  uncovered  accidentally  In 
the  summer  of  1970  at  a  hearing  before  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  told  of 
a  two-day  meeting  in  January  1968  at  which 
100  executives  representing  66  private  power 
companies  got  together  in  a  Clayton,  Mis- 
souri, motel  to  exchange  advice  and  experi- 
ences on  how  to  kill  municipal  and  co-op 
electric  systems.  A  leading  role  was  taken  by 
executives  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
the  private  utilities'  trade  association.  The 
good  soldiers  of  capitalism  discussed  such 
tactics  as  refusing  to  sell  power  at  wholesale 
prices  to  municipal  power  companies;  lend- 
ing money  to  communities  with  municipal 
plants,  and  then  putting  the  squeeze  on 
them;  and  refusing  to  let  public  utility  com- 
panies come  into  pooling  and  joint  power- 
supply  arrangements. 

This  cutthroat  attitude  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate utilities  is  not  at  all  unusual.  Arthur 
Jones,  president  of  the  Basin  Electric  Power 
Cooperative  In  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  one 
of  the  more  aggressive  populist  outfits  of 
the  Midwest,  says  that  if  consumer-owned 
and  public  systems  don't  get  to  participate 
actively  in  the  planning  and  ownership  of 
the  huge  regional  and  interregional  grids 
which  are  coming,  "the  people's  basic  elec- 
tric-power supply  eventually  will  be  domi- 
nated by  those  few  utilities  that  can  man- 
age to  finance  very  large  facilities. 

"Domination  of  an  electric  grid  by  a  few 
utilities  and  the  domination  of  essential- 
fuel  supplies  by  a  few  oil  companies  [will 
mean]  price-fixing  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer  and  political  control  by  large  cor- 
porations," 

He  could  have  made  that  much  stronger 
and  still  have  been  accurate.  Price-fixing  la 
achievable  without  the  grid.  With  a  private 
grid,  what  can't  they  fix?  The  monopoly 
of  the  telephone  by  A.  T.  &  T.  has  been  with 
us  for  years.  The  monopoly  of  the  energy 
Industry  by  a  dozen  major  oil  companies 
has  been  apparent,  if  leas  visible,  for  sev- 
eral  years.   If   the   national   grid,   which  U 

surely  Inevitable,  gets  Into  the  hands  of  the 

major  electric  companies,  then  the  monop- 
olistic   control    of    all    industrial    essentials 
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-rtU  have  gone  too  far  to  reverse.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  people,  through  their  Oov- 
ernment,  ow-n  and  control  the  grid.  Industry 
m«y  at  least  be  stalemated  In  Its  bid  for  a 
strangle  hold  on  both  the  sources  and  tran«- 
mltters  of  electric  power. 

QOjgltJT'S  FUTUKE,  A  RKALISTIC  APPRAISAL  OT 
TBB  POSSrBnjTEBS  FOB  POWB  WrrHCDT 
POIXUTION 

The  power  llnei>  you  see  stretching  off  at 
angles  to  the  roads  you  drive,  looping  across 
the  countryside,  their  sagging  folds  sup- 
ported by  huge  steel  towers  evenly  spaced 
though  right  of  ways  cut  out  of  farmland 
»ad  woods,  carry  millions  of  watts  of  elec- 

mclty but  not  enough,  it  seems.  And  de- 

nlnds  on  the  cumbersome  system  that  sends 
current  through  these  slender  conduits  will 
double  In  ten  years.  Present  technology  will 
be  inadequate  for  two  reasons:  the  finite 
quanUty  of  resources  (coal,  water,  U-236) 
and  the  technological  inefficiencies  that  are 
built  into  the  production  processes — waste- 
fulness that  turns  up  as  pollution.  The  sclen- 
tlllc  problem  Is  basic  enough:  Find  a  means 
of  converting  an  available  energy  source 
into  usable  electrical  power  without  dls- 
ebarglng  even  more  heat  or  soot  Into  the 
lorely  abused  envlroiunent. 

The  sun  Is  one  such  source  of  energy, 
avsllsble — given  the  variables  of  weather 
and  smog — for  conversion.  SolM  energy  is,  in 
fict,  already  being  converted  Into  limited 
quantities  of  usable  electricity — in  the  space 
program  especially.  Electrical  power  from 
solar  cells  could  keep  the  Russian  moon  ve- 
hicle, Lunokhod  I,  lumbering  across  the 
lunar  surface  Indefinitely,  or  until  the  So- 
viets lose  Interest.  Some  ambitious  planners 
have  suggested  converting  300  square  milee 
of  reliably  dry  and  sunny  desert  into  a  solar- 
energy  collector.  A  more  grandiose  alterna- 
tive would  be  to  send  hijge  collectors — 
iquares  some  five  miles  across — into  orbit 
around  the  earth,  where,  free  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  climate,  they  would  concentrate 
sunlight  and  send  It  via  microwave  to  re- 
ceiving grids  on  earth,  where  it  would  be 
converted  into  electricity.  Microwaves,  how- 
ever, are  rather  inefficient  conductors;  an 
even  more  visionary  solution  might  be  laser 
beams.  The  science  Is,  In  both  cases,  sound, 
but  the  engineering  techniques  have  yet  to 
be  perfected  and  would  be  staggeringly  ex- 
pensive. The  size  of  the  machinery  that 
would  be  required  to  harness  terrestrial  en- 
ergy sources,  the  winds  and  the  tides,  is 
equally  awesome  and  improbable.  And  the 
machinery  woiild  desecrate  the  landscape. 
Hopefully,  there  is  still  time  to  consider 
aesthetics. 

llagnetohydrodynamlcs  may  be  a  winner. 
IIHD  eliminates  the  ponderous  machinery 
upon  which  present  generating  systems  de- 
pend by  sending  conductive  gases  under 
pressure  and  at  superheated  temperatures — 
MOO  to  6000  degrees — through  an  electro- 
magnetic field,  thereby  generating  a  current 
(a  principle  discovered  by  Michael  Faraday 
in  1881).  The  greatest  advantage  of  iCHD  Is 
that  It  Involves  one  energy  transformation 
rather  than  the  three  (fuel  to  heat,  water 
to  steam,  steam  to  rotary  motion  of  con- 
ductors In  a  field)  now  required.  The  sim- 
plification translates  Into  an  efficiency  level 
of  80  to  70  percent,  compared  with  the  30  to 
40  of  existing  plants.  There  Is  still  the  prob- 
lem of  resource  availability  (something  has 
to  heat  up  those  gases),  but  MHD  repre- 
>ents  a  significant  advance,  although,  at 
present,  there  are  no  operating  plants. 

One  method  of  eliminating  the  plunder 
<ione  to  natural  resources  may  be  breeder 
'Meters.  Unlike  the  nuclear-power  plants 
now  in  operation,  they  do  not  Just  burn  up 
fuel  but  manufacture  one  fissionable  mate- 
rial while  consuming  another.  The  scarcity 
of  U-236,  which  the  present  nonbreeders  use 
M  fuel,  makes  development  of  economical 
retctorg  mandatory,  and  work  is  going  ahead 
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smoothly.  A  few  breeder  plants  will  be  op- 
erational in  about  ten  years.  In  both  types 
of  nuclear  plants,  nuclear  power  Is  used  to 
make  the  steam  that  drives  old-style  tur- 
bines; that  is.  as  a  substitute  for  fossil  fuels. 
Tlie  only  problem  this  substitution  solves  Is 
that  of  air  pollution.  There  Is  no  smoke.  But 
the  efficiency  of  energy  conversion  Is  actually 
lower  than  in  conventional  plants  (30  per- 
cent vs.  a  still  dim  40) .  The  waste  is  in  the 
form  of  beat:  thermal  pollution.  If  the  en- 
tire national  demand  for  electricity  pro- 
jected for  the  year  2000  were  met  by  nuclear 
plants,  approximately  one  third  of  the  daily 
freeh-water  runoff  in  the  UJ3.  would  be  re- 
quired as  a  coolant.  A  nuclear  source  linked 
to  MHD  mechanics  vrould  streamline  the  op- 
eration and  eliminate  a  lot  of  that  excess 
beat,  but  the  most  troubleeome  and  danger- 
ous by-product  of  nuclear  fission — ^radio- 
active waste — would  still  be  around. 

There  Is  another  nuclear  alternative;  one 
that  could  be  the  perfect  solution  to  the 
power  problem.  It  Is  fusion,  a  prooeaa  tbat 
chsirged  hydrogen  particles  undergo  in  very 
special  hlgh-heat-preasure  situations — some- 
thing close  to  the  core  of  the  universe.  The 
sun  and  the  hydrogen  bomb  are  brought  to 
you  through  the  courtesy  of  fiision.  When 
scientists  first  set  out  In  pursuit  of  fusion, 
they  called  the  effort  Project  Sherwood,  be- 
cause—one story  has  It — someone  answered 
the  question  "Wouldn't  It  be  nice  If  we  could 
achieve  fusions"  with  a  happy  "It  sure 
would."  The  first  experimental  reactor  was 
called  a  perhapsatron.  The  early,  llghthearted 
efforts  began  to  yield  results  and  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Jointly  declassified  their  research  and  pooled 
resources.  This  unusual  and  hopeful  coopera- 
tion bore  fruit,  and  physicists  now  believe 
they  can  make  controlled  nuclear  fusion,  the 
ultimate  and  perfect  energy  source.  Into 
something  you  will  someday  thank  for  your 
warm  apartment  and  well-lit  city. 

A  sustained  fusion  reaction  depends  on 
many  factors.  At  the  tremendous  tempera- 
tures involved,  materials  assume  properties 
that  are  so  elusive  that  scientists  have  to  refer 
to  a  fourth  state  of  matter  and  call  It  plasma. 
A  sustained  reaction  depends  on  the  con- 
finement of  this  plasma.  Gravity  does  this 
job  for  the  sun;  physicists  use  electromag- 
netic bottles.  Until  recently,  plasma  could 
be  magnetically  contained  only  for  a  few 
split  seconds  and  at  a  density  far  below  the 
level  required  for  successful  fusion.  One  re- 
searcher, David  Bohm,  estimated  the  minl- 
miun  time  necessary,  and  from  then  on,  the 
problem  became  beating  Bohm's  theoretical 
time.  The  Soviets  have  come  close  and  con- 
vinced most  skeptics  that  there  are  no  bar- 
riers to  creating  a  sustained  fusion  reaction. 

Once  this  Is  accompliahed,  a  powerful  and 
clean  (relative  to  present  fission  techniques) 
energy  source  will  be  available.  The  original 
plan  was  to  \iae  the  high -temperature  reac- 
tion to  heat  a  core  that  would  transmit  Its 
energy  to  conventional  generating  machinery. 
Now  scientists  believe  they  nuiy  be  able  to 
take  the  high  speed  charged  particles  from 
the  reaction  and  convert  them  directly  Into 
electricity,  thus  breaking  through  the  limits 
of  machine  efficiency  and  heat  tolerance. 

Fusion  plants,  once  they  become  available, 
can  be  safely  located  near  or  In  cities.  The 
heat  generated  by  such  plants  would  be  used 
to  warm  homes  or  offices — or  even  cool  them, 
using  essentially  the  same  technique  that 
makes  refrigerators  work  on  a  gas  flame. 
There  would  be  enough  surplus  heat  after 
that  to  distill  and  purify  sea  water  and 
sewage.  Finally,  the  In-clty  fusion  plant 
could  operate  a  fusion  torch  to  solve  the 
nastiest  of  environmental  problems:  garbage. 
The  fusion  torch,  burning  at  its  incredible 
temperatures,  will  break  refuse  down  into  Its 
original  elements  for  recycling. 

Breath-taking  as  all  this  is,  there  are 
doubters:  very  crucial  doubters  who  are 
funding  research  Into  controlled  fusion  with 


exceeding  parsimony.  The  United  States  cur- 
rently spends  (30,000,000  annually  on  fusion 
research.  That  is  roughly  one  percent  of  the 
space  budget.  However,  economics  may,  para- 
doxically, be  the  salvation  of  fusion-gener- 
ated power.  The  engineering  requirements 
for  fusion  plants  are  tremendous  and  expen- 
sive; fission  would  be  the  bookkeeper's  choice 
at  this  time.  But  fission  plants,  because  of 
their  danger  and  adverse  effects  on  the  en- 
vironment, must  be  located  far  away  from 
populated  areas.  Their  remote  siting  increases 
the  cost  of  transmitting  and  distributing 
the  electricity  they  generate.  A  fusion  plant, 
close  to  or  in  the  city,  could  drive  this  ex- 
pense way  down.  This  savings  may  be  the 
decisive  factor  when  the  power  companies 
sit  to  consider  the  merits  of  fusion  vs.  fission. 
It's  all  remote,  but  there  is  a  long  list  of 
breskkthroughs  that  have  occurred  In  this 
century,  of  visions  made  Into  reality.  Another 
factory  sitting  In  the  middle  of  your  town 
may  not  sound  like  an  exciting  prospect, 
even  if  that  plant  heats  your  house,  purifies 
your  water,  runs  your  record  player  and  dis- 
poses of  your  garbage.  But  there  is  some- 
thing else  to  consider.  If  fusion  can  do  all 
the  things  its  alvocates  claim  it  can,  there 
won't  be  as  many  of  those  looming,  stressed- 
steel  towers  running  off  monotonously  in  all 
directions,  holding  up  power  lines.  There 
won't  be  as  much  goop  in  the  air,  either. 


THE  SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  article  in  the  Arkansas  Crazette  of 
April  4  by  Mr.  Leland  DuVall  concern- 
ing the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  is  very  perceptive  and  profound. 
I  beUeve  it  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ErroBTS  OP  8CS  Dkservx  Attkntion 

CaUBADKBS    GETTINa 

(By  Leland  DuVaU) 

One  of  the  little  Ironies  woven  Into  our 
system  of  ethics  Is  the  tendency  of  honor  the 
reformed  reprobate  while  downgrading  the 
"ninety  and  nine  who  need  no  repentance." 
The  rejoldng  is  inspired  by  the  successful 
search  for  the  lost  coin,  the  finding  of  the 
missing  sheep  or  the  return  of  the  prodigal 
son  while  the  money  In  the  piggy  bank,  the 
flock  in  the  fold  or  the  older  brother  who 
stayed  home  and  did  all  the  necessary  work 
generally  are  ignored. 

A  variation  of  the  theme  crops  up  repeat- 
edly in  the  currently-popular  movement  to 
"save"  or  even  "restore"  the  environment. 
The  ctmipaign  has  achieved  the  proportionB 
of  a  fad  and  has  swept  up  a  motley  collection 
of  instant  ecologists  and  self-proclaimed  ex- 
pert environmentalists  who  suddenly  have 
discovered — or  have  been  told  by  others  who 
are  eqiially  misinformed — that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  destroying  their  envi- 
ronment. Since  a  movement  of  this  nature 
relies  heavily  on  catch  phrases  and  clever 
slogans,  the  leaders  Insist  that  we  are  living 
in  "the  decade  of  environment." 

(For  the  record,  concern  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  environment,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, actually  Is  one  of  the  more  pressing 
problems  of  society.  The  issue  here  is  whether 
the  emphasis  and  attention  should  go  to 
those  who  are  doing  the  Job  or  to  thoee  who, 
having  so  recently  discovered  that  a  problem 
exists,  are  expending  their  energies  on  com- 
posing slogans  and  delivering  raucous  speech- 
es In  which  they  warn  of  Impending  dis- 
aster.) 

In  keeping  with  the  established  ethic,  the 
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federal  government  is  on  tbe  verge  of  Isllltng 
the  fatted  calf  to  celebrate  the  retiirn 
of  the  less-than-penltent  prodigal* — 
followers  of  the  fads,  poUtlcans  \jho 
sense  that  the  wind  has  shifted  and|  Is 
blowing  off  the  garbage  dumps,  munlclp^l- 
tles  that  stUl  poUute  the  stream*  with  tnelr 
sewage  but  are  ready  to  change  and  dor- 
poratlons  that,  untU  recently,  thovight  lliUe 
about  the  dlspoeltlon  of  waste — ^but  thlere 
Is  UtUe  chance  that  the  groups  and  orga- 
nizations that  have  been  engaged  in  the  wprk 
for  many  decades  will  get  so  much  as  a  >tld 
with  which  to  make  merry. 

Reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  this  mekns 
there  Is  Uttle  Indication  that  the  establlslied 
oonservatlon  agencies  are  having  to  battle 
for  their  "usual"  appropriation  (and  qaay 
end  up  struggling  along  with  reductlofs). 
The  system  of  soil  and  water  conservatjlon 
districts — supported  by  the  technical  sta^  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service— Is  by  '  no 
means  a  Johnny-oome-lately  in  the  ojon- 
servatlon  business.  The  districts  were  jthe 
creation  of  pioneer  conservationists  knd 
their  acciunulated  information  constlt^ites 
the  best  and  most  comprehensive  fcol- 
lectlon  of  knowledge  on  the  suhflect 
that  can  be  found.  Membership  Is  comp^ed 
of  the  nation's  (rural)  landowners  who  con- 
trol an  extremely  high  percentage  of  the 
total  area  of  the  United  States.  These  people 
have  more  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the 
environment  tti^"  Ju£t  about  anyone  elsa  be- 
cause deterioration  automatically  brings  re- 
duced production. 

The  subject  came  up  for  discussion'  re- 
cently when  a  group  from  Arkansas,  oom- 
poeed  of  farmers  and  professional  conserva- 
tionists, made  their  pitch  to  the  state's  dele- 
gation in  Congress  and  to  representatives  of 
the  8CS  in  the  Agriculture  Departn^t. 
(Neither  the  SCS  group  nor  the  senators 
and  congressmen  who  attended  the  lunclkeon 
meeting  really  needed  to  be  convinced  a|>out 
the  Justice  of  the  appeal.)  [ 

WUliam  A.  Ratcllffe  of  Sweet  Home,  pres- 
ident of  the  Arkansas  AssoclaUon  for  Con- 
servaUon  Districts,  was  the  spokesman  lor 
the  group.  Other  members  were  Monroe 
Samuel  of  Hope,  a  member  of  the  Boa*d  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Association  of  pon- 
servatlon  Dlatrlcte;  Homer  Hall  of  Ofcark, 
vice  president  of  the  West  Central  Ar^a  of 
the  Arkansas  Association  of  ConservAtlon 
Districts;  Jack  Gibson  of  Dermott,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Southeast  Area;  Andrew  Whlsen- 
hunt  of  LewlsviUe,  vice  president  of  the 
Southwest  Area;  Keith  Jackson  of  tittle 
Bock,  executive  director  of  the  Arkansas  Soil 
and  Water  ConservaUon  Commission;  vol^ii 
Gibson  of  Dermott.  attorney  for  the  Com- 
mission, and  Elnar  Roget,  state  conservation- 
ist with  the  SCS.  ! 

"It  is  indeed  ironic."  Ratcllffe  said,  "14  this 
day  of  unprecedented  public  concert  for 
the  state  of  our  environment  that  technical 
and  flT"t"'^''«J  assistance  to  conservation 
districts  has  not  kept  pace  with  needs  and  a 
fvirther  widening  the  gap  Is  threatened.  I 
am  disturbed,  too,  about  the  creation  of  n©w 
organizations  to  cope  with  problems  which 
the  districts  are  uniquely  equlppe*  to 
handle.  Across  Arkansas  and  the  nation*  dis- 
tricts skilled  in  the  techniques  of  helping 
people  solve  [conservation  and  envlronaent  1 
problems  at  the  groae-roots  level  are  orga- 
nized and  eager  for  a  larger  share  of  the 
action.  Pot  the  past  13  years,  we  have  worked 
In  an  effective  partnership  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  programs  fo»  the 
care  and  development  of  natural  resources. 
Recently,  our  efforts  have  been  hampered 
severely  because  of  the  Inadequate  le?el  of 
appropriations  to  the  SOS."  i 

Ratcllffe  reviewed  the  shortfalls  in  a|>pro- 
prtations  for  specific  projects  designed  to 
improve  the  environment  generally  and  pre- 
serve and  restore  soil  and  water  resources. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  funding  feeds, 


under  PubUc  Law  666,  of  projects  that  would 
make  Important  contributions  In  their 
areas: 

The  Cedar-Piney  Creeks  Watershed,  which 
wo\Ud  establish  a  mulUple-purpose  reser- 
voir and  supply  water  to  Danville.  Havana 
and  Belleville:  A  new  industry  at  Danville 
(100  persons  employed)  depends  on  this 
water  supply  for  future  growth. 

The  Galla  Creek  project  In  Pope  Ooimty 
would  provide  water  for  Atkins  and  Potts- 
vlUe  and  also  would  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  a  wildlife  area.  Water  from  the  res- 
ervoir would  be  used  to  flood  lowlands  down- 
stream for  waterfowl.  (Atkins  voters  last 
week  approved  an  Increase  In  their  water  and 
sewer  rates  to  finance  the  town's  share  of  the 
$3  milUon  cost.) 

Other  projects  In  various  stages  of  devel- 
opment, the  completion  of  which  will  de- 
pend on  federal  funding,  include  Little  MiU- 
berry  Creek  (for  a  water  suw>ly  for  Mul- 
berry), Big  Creek  In  Craighead  and  Greene 
Ooxinties  and  Muddy  Pork  of  the  Illinois 
River  in  Washington  County. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  exan4>les  or 
resource  development  In  which  the  districts 
and  the  SOS  have  acquired  considerable 
competence.  In  the  areas  of  conservation 
and  improvement  of  the  environment,  the 
districts  have  played  active  roles  In  stabil- 
izing and  restoring  the  topsoU,  slowing  the 
runoff  of  surface  water,  reducing  sediment 
poUuUon  of  streams  and  lakes,  trapping 
water  In  ponds  (87,367  In  Arkansas  alone), 
resetting  trees  on  thousands  of  acres,  help- 
ing reduce  forest  fires  (woods  burning  once 
was  an  accepted  practice  In  Arkansas  and 
many  other  states),  improving  wildlife 
habitat  (134,754  acres  In  Arkansas  are  under 
management  programs),  Improving  wetlands 
for  wildlife  (53,000  acres  In  Arkansas)  and 
establishing  and  managing  mlUlons  of  acres 
at  grassland. 


FOREST     SERVICE     RESPONDS     TO 
BOISE  CASCADE  AD  ON  THE  MINAM 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
home  State  of  Oregon,  tremendous  sup- 
port exists  for  enlarging  the  existing 
Eagle  Cap  Wilderness  by  the  addition  of 
the  Minam  River  drainage.  As  my  col- 
leagues here  today  remember,  last  year 
my  bill,  S.  1142,  added  about  82,000  acres 
in  the  Minam  drainage.  This  bill  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously  last  fall. 

This  session  of  Congress,  I  reintro- 
duced miy  Minam  River  proposal,  and 
hope  it  can  be  considered  soon.  I  first  in- 
troduced legislation  calling  for  preserva- 
tion of  this  beautiful  area  in  1968,  and  I 
hope  that  this  session  of  Congress  will 
bring  my  hopes  and  the  hopes  of  thou- 
sands of  Oregonians  to  fruition.  I  cer- 
tainly was  pleased  by  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  similar  to  mine  by  Congressman 
Al  Ullman,  in  whose  district  the  Minam 
lies.  I  have  talked  with  Congressman 
Ullman  about  the  Minam,  and  I  know 
he  is  aware  of  the  great  support  for 
creating  a  Minam  River  Wilderness  in 
his  congressional  district. 

Recently,  Boise  Cascade,  a  forest  prod- 
ucts company  with  timber  interests  in 
Northeast  Oregon,  ran  a  full -page  ad  In 
the  local  papers  in  the  area,  lamenting 
the  potential  projected  loss  of  Jobs  in  the 
area,  the  decrease  in  taxes,  reductions  in 
the  allowable  cut,  and  other  items  they 
feared  would  occur  if  the  Minam  was 
set  aside  as  a  wilderness  area.  I  will  dis- 
cviss  at  a  later  date  in  greater  detail  the 
various  pros  and  cons  of  the  Boise  Cas- 
cade proposal.  The  company  certainly 


has  a  right  to  its  position,  and.  in  fact^ 
it  supports  extending  the  Eagle  Cap  Wil- 
demess  into  a  portion  of  the  area  covered 
in  my  bill.  This  act,  if  approved,  would 
reduce  both  the  Jobs  and  taxes  that 
Boise  Cascade  mentions  in  their  ad,  and 
they  acknowledged  this. 

In  my  opinion,  the  entire  Minam 
should  be  preserved  as  a  wilderness  area. 
When  I  introduced  my  bill  this  year,  I 
discussed  some  of  the  reasons  I  believed 
supported  setting  aside  this  beautiful, 
pristine  area. 

Following  publication  of  the  Boise  Cas- 
cade ad  in  question,  the  LaGrande  Ob- 
server, a  newspaper  very  near  the  Minam 
in  Northeast  Oregon,  interviewed  the 
respected  Wallowa  Whitman  National 
Forest  Supervisor  John  Rogers.  I  know 
John  Rogers,  and  I  certainly  respect  his 
opinion.  His  comments  on  the  Boise  Cas- 
cade ad  shed  some  light  on  the  situation 
in  the  area,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  LaGrande  Observer  interview 
of  March  26, 1971,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Forest  Sebvicb  eyes  Boise  Cascade, 
Pattebson  estimates 
(By  Gary  Eisler) 
Wallowa  Whitman  National  Forest  Super- 
visor John  Rogers  said  today  "I'm  afraid  the 
whole  Minam  thing  Is  botched  up." 

Rogers  made  his  remark  regarding  the 
recent  Boise  Cascade  Corp.  advertising  cam- 
paign against  protection  of  the  Minam  in 
wilderness  status  and  Rep.  E.  E.  "Ed"  Pat- 
terson's recent  maU  poll  on  the  Minam. 

According  to  Rogers,  Boise  Cascade's  and 
Patterson's  estimate  of  90  Jobs  being  lost 
with  the  deletion  of  10  million  board  feet 
are  according  to  10  year  old  computations 
and  Boise  Cascade's  own  calculation  of  allow- 
able cut.  But  he  cautioned  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  no  ofiOclal  calculation  of  the  al- 
lowable cut  from  the  Minam  area. 

Rogers  said  the  Minam  will  be  deleted  from 
the  allowable  cut  for  the  next  10  year  forest 
management  period  regardless  of  wilderness 
status.  He  added  that  with  the  new  forest 
Inventory  it  is  possible  there  wUl  be  an  In- 
crease In  total  allowable  cut  despite  nonln- 
cluslon  of  the  Minam  into  calculations. 

"I  don't  have  any  idea  where  they  got 
ten  mUUon  board  feet,"  he  said.  "Perh^w 
they  have  computed  it  from  our  statistics." 
"No  one  at  present  has  an  accurate  com- 
putation of  aUowable  cut  In  the  Minam."  said 
Rogers. 

"Anyone  can  make  a  calculation  of  allow- 
able cut,"  he  said,  "with  their  own  ground 
rules." 

Rogers  said  he  can't  dispute  Boise  Cas- 
cade's calculations  of  allowable  cut  from  the 
Minam  because  the  Forest  Service  won't  have 
an  estimate  on  the  area  for  at  least  another 
six  months. 

Rogers  said  the  Forest  Service  computes 
allowable  cut  on  different  rules  than  private 
timber  companies.  He  said  the  Forest  Service 
allows  120  years  for  regeneration  under  Its 
present  management  plan.  Private  timber 
companies,  on  their  own  property,  often  aUow 
only  half  as  long. 

"They  would  like  us  to  use  a  shorter  rota- 
tion "  he  St  Id,  "but  I  don't  think  we  will 
go  to  short  rotation  based  on  their  assump- 
tions." 

Rogers  predicted  a  slight  overall  Increase 
in  the  allowable  cut,  despite  deletion  oftM 
Minam  area  from  such  computations.  Forest 
growth  has  increased  since  the  last  inven- 
tory in  1957-68.  and  the  Forest  Service  had 
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jflclssslfled  the  immense  volume  of  lodge  pole 
nine  as  commercial  timber. 

This  possible  Increase  in  allowable  cut 
ownes  despite  an  actual  decrease  In  com- 
mercial forest  land  because  of  a  Forest  Serv- 
ice redefinition  of  commercial  and  operable 
forest  land.  The  new  definition  will  be  re- 
flected In  the  figures  from  the  1967-68  In- 
ventory. 

Sogers  said,  in  effect,  that  there  will  not 
be  the  predicted  loss  of  90  jobs,  as  was  stated 
by  Boise  Cascade  m  their  advertUlng  cam- 
paign and  Rep.  Patterson  In  his  question- 
naire. 

He  said  that  if  all  Boise  Cascade's  compu- 
tations about  the  Minam  were  correct  and 
the  old  Job-timber  formula  still  held  true, 
go  Jobs  that  would  have  been  created  by 
including  the  Minam  in  the  allowable  cut  In 
the  next  management  plan  wovUd  not  be 

created. 

Rogers  said  that  In  the  upcoming  timber 
management  plan,  the  Minam  River  area  wUl 
be  calculated  separately  from  the  rest  of 
the  forest.  The  allowable  out  will  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  remainder  of  the  forest,  ac- 
cording to  Forest  Service  management  plans, 
regardless  of  wilderness  status. 

Patterson  asked  registered  voters:  "Coming 
back  to  the  Minam  River  Canyon  question.  It 
is  estimated  that  adding  115,000  acres  to  the 
Eagle  Cap  Wilderness  area  would  mean  the 
loss  of  90  timber  Industry  jobs.  If  this  were 
the  case,  would  you  favor  or  oppose  making 
this  land  a  Wilderness  Area?" 

Patterson  next  asked,  "All  In  all,  how  would 
you  rate  the  present  quality  of  the  living  en- 
vironment In  this  area?"  and  ".  .  .  how 
would  you  rate  the  condition  of  the  economy 
In  this  area?" 

Boise  Cascade's  and  Patterson's  estimate  of 
90  Jobs  derived  fi;om  a  1963  report,  according 
to  Donald  Flora,  PhJ).  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Experiment  Station  In  Portland.  He  said 
the  calculation  was  of  nine  jobs  per  million 
board  feet  of  timber  based  on  I960  research. 
The  nine  men  per  million  was  calculated  for 
Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington.  In  the  WU- 
llamette  Valley  area,  in  estimated  20  men 
earn  a  years  living  per  million  board  feet. 
The  difference  between  areas,  according  to 
the  report.  Is  that  wood  products  are  further 
refined  Into  finished  products  In  the  WU- 
llamette  Valley  area.  Were  the  wood  more  In- 
tensively utilized  here,  he  said,  there  would 
be  more  employment. 

Flora  also  cited  a  joint  Forest  Service 
Padflc  Northwest  Experiment  Station,  Ore- 
gon State  Forestry  study  that  Is  to  be  released 
soon  that  notes  movement  of  timber.  The  re- 
port Indicates  that  twice  as  much  Wallowa 
County  timber  Is  removed  to  be  processed 
diewhere  than  Is  processed  there.  According 
to  Forest  Service  figures,  only  slightly  more 
than  two  men  per  million  board  feet  earn  a 
year's  living  from  only  felling  logs. 

In  1068,  2,176,000  board  feet  of  Wallowa 
County  logs  were  transported  to  Umatilla 
Oounty  to  be  processed,  and  35,279,000  were 
shipped  to  Union  County.  This  left  only  16,- 
993,000  of  Wallowa  County  logs  that  were 
processed  In  Wallowa  County. 

According  to  figures  used  by  Boise  Cascade 
to  compute  estimated  loss  of  Jobs  from  the 
Minam,  fully  259  Jobs  have  been  lost  to  Wal- 
lowa County  through  rough  processing  of 
their  logs  In  Union  and  Umatilla  Counties. 
The  number  of  Jobs  lost  is  even  higher  if 
calculations  were  made  on  the  number  em- 
^oyed  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  doing  fin- 
lahlng  work  on  WaUowa  County's  lumber. 

Kora  of  the  Forest  Service  Experiment  Sta- 
tion also  said  the  decrease  of  mills  in  Wallowa 
County  reflects  an  area  wide  trend.  While 
there  were  once  seven  mills  In  the  county, 
supporting  a  greater,  population,  now  there 
Is  only  one  big  mill  at  Joseph. 

According  to  Stuart  Hannah,  recreation  as- 
•letant  for  the  Wallowa  Whitman,  allowable 
out  figures  are  deceptive  regarding  the 
Minam. 


"It's  not  as  simple  as  some  people  make 
out,"  he  said:  "They  can't  base  Jobs  on  tim- 
ber they  can't  get."  Hannah  said  there  are 
many  areas  In  the  Minam  that  could  not 
accept  a  road.  He  said  cost  of  getting  the  tim- 
ber out  would  possibly  be  higher  than  the 
value  of  the  log. 

"They  would  have  to  use  baUon  logging  to 
do  an  acceptable  Job  of  management  on  much 
of  the  commercial  timber,"  he  said,  "and 
there  are  other  areas  that  they  could  do  noth- 
ing on  without  damage." 


ON  GETTING  OUT  OP  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
as  we  are  searching  for  various  ways  to 
bring  to  a  conclusion  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  I  was  particularly  struck  by 
the  thoughts  of  Ambassador  Charles  W. 
Yost. 

Ambassador  Yost,  has  had  a  long 
and  remarkably  distinguished  record  in 
our  Foreign  Service,  winding  up  with  the 
rank  of  career  ambassador  and  serving 
as  our  ambassador  in  many  posts.  He  was 
called  out  of  retirement  to  serve  as  our 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  and  is 
immensely  well  qualified  to  express  views 
of  diplomacy  on  the  world  situation. 
However,  because  he  has  been  in  the 
administration  until  recently,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  express  himself  as  he  might. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  Ambassador  Yost's 
words  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  as  I  think  they  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  Five-Step  Plan  for  Gettino  Out  of 

Vietnam 

(ByCharleeW.YoBt) 

In  1968  I  prepared  for  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment on  International  Peace  and  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  a  paper  In  which  I 
urged  that  the  recently  commenced  nego- 
tiations in  Paris  be  used  to  seek  a  political 
settlement  which,  I  pointed  out,  would  re- 
quire "substantial  and  painful  concessions" 
by  both  sides. 

It  was  perfectly  clear  that  Hanoi  would 
not  accept  a  settlement  which  left  the 
Thleu-Ky  government  In  power  Indefinitely 
or  which  provided  for  elections  to  be  carried 
out  by  that  government,  even  with  some  tn- 
tematlonal  supervialon.  There  1b  a  strong 
tendency  among  Asian  voters,  even  In  rela- 
tively free  elections,  to  accept  "the  mandate 
of  Heaven"— that  is,  to  vote  for  the  party  In 
power.  To  Hanoi,  elections  managed  by  the 
present  Saigon  government  would  mean 
loss  of  all  they  have  fought  for  so  long  and 
so  hard.  This  was  obviously  unacceptable. 

My  paper  suggested,  therefore,  that  we 
explore  seriously  and  urgently  In  Paris 
whether  the  North  Vietnamese  would  ac- 
cept a  neutral  Interim  government  to  carry 
out  elections,  a  government  from  which  both 
the  Thieu  partisans  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  would  be  excluded,  or,  alterna- 
tively, both  Included,  but  In  a  minor  role. 
If  this  were  possible,  I  thought  an  Immedi- 
ate cease-fire  coiUd  be  brought  about  and 
the  war  rapidly  woxmd  down.  If  Hanoi  In- 
sisted on  an  Interim  government  which  the 
NFL  would  clearly  control,  that  woiild  be 
unacceptable  to  our  side  and  the  negotia- 
tions would  fall. 

This  paper  was  just  about  to  be  circulated 
to  the  members  of  the  two  organizations 
which  sponsored  It.  when  I  was  offered  by  the 
incoming  Nixon  skdminlstratlon  the  poet  at 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
first  request  which  was  made  to  me  after  I 


accepted  the  post  was  that  this  paper  not  be 
circulated.  It  was  clearly  inconsistent  with 
the  policy  which  the  administration  in- 
tended to  foUow. 

ADVICK   NOT   BOT7GHT 

During  my  two  years'  service  with  the  ad- 
ministration I  was  not  involved  in  any  way 
In  the  formulation  or  execution  of  its  policy 
toward  Southeast  Asia.  My  advice  was  never 
asked  on  any  substantive  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem nor  was  I  Involved  in  any  National  Se- 
curity Council  deUberations  on  it.  I  there- 
fore watched  from  the  sidelines  with  grow- 
ing apprehension  and  heartache  the  pro- 
longation of  our  military  effort  In  Vietnam 
far  beyond  what  seemed  to  me  a  rational  or 
Justifiable  point. 

In  October,  1969,  I  was  moved  to  submit 
a  memorandum  to  the  administration  In 
which  I  made  this  argument  as  strongly  as 
I  could.  I  urged  that  we  either  "bring  about 
a  drastic  change  in  the  chLxacter  of  the 
Saigon  government  as  a  basis  for  political 
settlement"  or.  If  that  was  considered  to  be 
unacceptable,  that  we  "substantlaUy  accel- 
erate troop  withdrawals  without  a  political 
settlement." 

I  never  received  any  response  to  this 
memorandum.  On  the  contrary,  the  Paris 
negotiations  were  allowed  to  degenerate  Into 
a  charade  and  troop  withdrawals  continued 
at  the  same  deliberate  pace  which  In  April, 
1971,  stUl  leaves  800,000  American  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

Even  the  announcement  by  the  President 
of  slightly  accelerated  withdrawals  would 
leave  about  180,000  Americans  there  a'x  the 
beginning  of  1972,  nearly  seven  years  after 
our  major  involvement  in  the  war  began. 

It  was  and  still  Is  quite  clear  that,  de- 
spite the  Nixon  Doctrine  and  the  commit- 
ment to  "Vletnamizatlon,"  the  President  and 
his  national  security  adviser.  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer, continue  to  believe  that  "victory,"  In 
the  sense  of  the  maintenance  of  power  of 
the  Thleu-Ky  government,  can  stUl  be 
achieved,  and  that  continued  substantial  U.S. 
participation  In  the  war  for  this  purpose  Is 
not  only  acceptable,  but  necessary. 

"GLOBAI.  STBX7CaL,E" 

They  contend  that  all  their  military  ac- 
tions, both  defensive  and  offensive  Into  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  are  designed  to  reduce  Amer- 
ican casualties,  to  protect  American  forces  as 
they  withdraw  and  to  secure  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  Actually,  there 
seems  uttle  doubt  that.  If  the  administration 
were  prepared  either  to  accept  a  political  set- 
tlement involving  a  change  in  the  Saigon 
government  or  to  fix  a  proximate  date  for  the 
total  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  be  only  too  willing  sub- 
stantially to  reduce  hostllltes,  as  well  as  to 
release  all  U.S.  prisoners  by  the  time  U.S. 
withdrawal  is  completed. 

It  appears  more  Ukely  that  the  reasons 
why  the  President  and  Kissinger  are  preoc- 
cupied with  at  least  the  appearance  of  vic- 
tory In  Southeast  Asia  are:  (1)  the  simplistic 
conception,  stan^ed  on  their  minds  In  their 
politically  formative  years  and  never  re- 
linquished, of  an  apocalyptic  bipolar  global 
struggle  between  communism  and  the  "Free 
World"  In  which  any  setback  to  either  side 
anywhere  threatens  critically  the  delicate 
balance  of  power  everywhere;  (2)  their  fear 
that  the  loss  of  South  Vietnam,  after  the  ex- 
penditure of  so  much  American  blood  and 
treasure  In  Its  defense,  would  produce  a  do- 
mestic political  upheaval  In  the  VS.  which 
would  discredit  their  administration  and 
throw  the  Republican  Party  into  the  arms  of 
Its  right  wing;  and  (3)  the  panic  which  seems 
to  overcome  any  American  president  at  the 
thought  of  being  the  first  "to  lose  a  war." 
"htmiliation" 

These  deeply  felt  emotions  are.  I  suspect, 
much  more  decisive  with  the  President  and 
Kissinger  than  are  the  more  prudent  con- 
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sideratlon  wlilch  led  tbem  to  proclaim  tie 
Nixon  Doctrine.  They  cannot  yet  bring  thei^i- 
selvee  to  renounce  military  "options"  lnvol|ir- 
ing  US.  forces  which  they  still  hope  will  pije- 
serve  the  status  quo  in  South  Vietnam  a^d 
which  the  American  public  could  stUl  be  p^- 
suaded  to  tolerate. 

The  President  has,  partly  by  the  exercise  lot 
his  rhetoric,  persuaded  himself,  as  Presldrtxt 
Johnson  did  earlier,  that  the  "loes"  of  Soiith 
Vietnam,  however  It  came  about,  would  be 
an  intolerable  "humlUatlon,"  would  cause  tfce 
U.S.  to  be  considered  by  both  foes  and  friends 
"a  pitiful  helpless  giant,"  and  would  fatally 
blot  the  reputation  In  history  of  the  PreW- 
dent  who  presided  over  It. 

Actually,  of  course,  the  more  leaders  T»se 
this  sort  of  langauge  In  public  the  more  tliey 
create  the  atmosphere  which  could  maXa  it 
self-fulflUlng.  It  U  at  least  as  reasonable 
to  contend  that  the  U.S.  has,  after  six  yefcrs 
of  massive  engagement  itself  and  a  v^t 
buUdup  of  the  ARVN,  far  more  than  fUlly 
met  any  obligation  It  might  have  had  to  8*f- 
determlnatlon  in  Vietnam.  If  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam  cannot  in  1973  maintAln 
Itself  without  U.S.  military  InvolvementJ  It 
Is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  1973  on  at 
any  time  thereafter.  | 

Moreover,  it  would  now  seem  to  be  demon- 
strated that  no  practicable  expansion  of  ^he 
war  Is  likely  to  be  profitable  or  even  tolerable. 
The  Cambodian  "Incursion"  last  year  and  the 
Laotian  "Inciirslon"  this  year,  while  tjiey 
produced  marginal  tactical  advantages,  h^ve 
had  two  much  more  prejudicial  strategic 
consequences;  (1)  They  have  seriously  over- 
extended the  South  Vietnamese  forces  wlich 
we  have  been  trying  to  prepare  to  defend 
their  own  country,  and.  In  the  Laotian  c*se, 
have  badly  damaged  their  morale;  (2)  t^ey 
have  so  aggravated  U.S.  public  dlssatlsfacfflon 
with  the  whole  Southeast  Asian  enterprise 
that,  as  the  polls  indicate,  a  majorltyj  of 
Americans  now  wish  to  withdraw  almost  Im- 
mediately. Under  these  circumstances  '  no 
further  expansion  of  the  war,  concerqlng 
which  the  President  still  seems  determUied 
to  keep  his  "options"  open,  lies  within  the 
realm  of  political  reality. 

TRAGIC    HISTORT 

In  this  connection,  neither  the  admin 
tlon  nor  the  public  has  faced  up  to  the  role 
present  and  future,  of  U.S.  air  power  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  Impression  is,  howeiver, 
emerging  that  the  massive  way  In  which  it 
has  been  used  in  South  Vietnam  since  IpdS, 
and  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  more  recently,  is 
not  only  Indecisive  and  often  counterproquc- 
tlve  m  a  war  of  this  character,  but  im  so  )un- 
dlscrlminatlng  between  combatant  and  oon- 
combatant.  so  devastating  to  the  lives  land 
livelihood  of  friends  more  them  of  foea  so 
cruel  and  Inhuman  in  its  scale  and  «on- 
sequences,  that  Is  xmjustlflable  under  elUier 
the  laws  of  war  or  the  laws  of  common  mu- 
manlty.  I 

In  summary.  In  light  of  all  this  tragic  his- 
tory and  these  inexorably  accumulating  Jbcts 
of  life,  what  should  the  United  States  do  now 
about  getting  out  of  Southeast  Asia?  I  wpuld 
propose  the  following  five  steps.  ; 

1.  We  should  promptly  and  publiclyj  fix 
a  date  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
military  forces  from  South  Vietnam — subject 
only  to  North  Vietnamese  agreement  to  oom- 
mence  releasing  U.S.  prisoners  as  soon  as  the 
date  is  fixed  and  to  complete  the  release  of 
all  prisoners  before  withdrawal  Is  complitei 
This  date  should  preferably  be  Dec.  31,  1971. 
but,  If  this  should  turn  out  not  to  be  loglatio- 
ally  feasible  or  If  agreement  on  the  release 
of  prisoners  could  not  be  obtained  loon 
enough,  it  might  be  March  31  or  even  Junfc  30, 
1972,  but  certainly  no  later. 


in  the 
Qlstra- 


OXNXRAI.  TRUCK 

2.  At  the  same  time  that  we  fix  a  dBt«  for 
withdrawal  we  sho\ild  propoee  a  general 
cease-fire,  to  take  effect  at  once  or  at  any 
time  prior  to  completion  of  withdrawal.  We 
should  not.  however,  make  withdrawal  coodi- 
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tlonal  on  a  cease-fire.  Acceptance  of  a  gen- 
eral cease-fire  would  mean  that  the  statiia 
quo  throughout  South  Vietnam,  and  perhaps 
Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well,  would  be  frozen 
whUe  the  Americans  are  withdrawing.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  such  a  freezing  for  a 
period  of  many  months  would  be  acceptable 
to  either  North  or  South  Vietnamese.  On  the 
other  hand,  after  a  date  had  been  fixed  for 
U.S.  withdrawal,  local  cease-fires  to  facilitate 
withdrawal  might  be  qiUte  feasible. 

3.  Before  announcing  a  fixed  date  for  UJ3. 
withdrawal,  we  should  offer  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  a  last  opportunity  to  ne- 
gotiate a  political   settlement  on  the  only 
basis  on  which  it  might  conceivably  be  nego- 
tiated— that  Is,  an  interim  government  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides  to  carry  out  elections. 
Obviously,  if  Saigon  were  willing  to  try  to 
negotiate  such  a  settlement,  it  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  doing  so  successfully  while 
the  Americans  are  stUl  militarily  present  In 
Vietnam  and  participating  in  the  Paris  ne- 
gotiations. Since,  however,  I  very  much  doubt 
that  the  Thieu-Ky  government  would  agree 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  this  kind,  even 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  early  VS.  with- 
drawal, I  should  not  suggest  delaying  for  this 
purpose  for  more  than  one  month  announce- 
ment of  a  terminal  date  for  U.S.  withdrawal. 
mw  conherknck 
4.  We  should,  simultaneously  with  this  an- 
nouncement, propose  to  all  participants  In 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  1962  return 
to  the  full  application  of  those  accords,  with 
such  modifications  as  changed  circimistances 
require  or  as  seem  desirable  to  all  concerned, 
but  specifically  including  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces   (including  North  and  South 
Vietnamese)   from  Laos  and  Cambodia  and 
reaffirmation  of  the  neutralization  of  these 
two  countries.  One  modification  of  the  ac- 
cords which  would  be  most  desirable.  If  it 
could  be  obtained,  would  be  the  reaction  of 
more  effective  supervisory  machinery  than 
the  old  international  control  commissions. 
If  a  new  Oeneva  conference  were  necessary  to 
accomplish  these  ends,  as  it  very  likely  would 
be,  such  a  conference,  with  the  same  or  larger 
participation,  should  be  convened  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  conference  could  also  concern 
Itself  with  Vietnam,  If  the  governments  of 
both  North   and  South  so  desired,  but  it 
would  not  necessarily  do  so. 

6.  We  should  at  the  same  time  reiterate  the 
offer  we  have  made  In  the  past  to  contribute 
substantially  to  a  program  of  economic  re- 
habilitation, reconstruction  and  development 
in  North  and  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, to  be  carried  out  preferably  under 
United  Nations  auspices. 

Achievement  of  the  objectives  proposed 
under  these  five  points  seems  to  me  realistic 
and  practicable.  Achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives apparently  still  being  pursued  by  the 
administration  seems  to  me  an  empty  fan- 
tasy, the  continued  pursuit  of  which  under 
present  circumstances  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  security,  welfare  and  moral  character  of 
the  American  people. 

SGHT    AMXRICAN    ERRORS 

The  direct  and  massive  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia  beginning  in 
1965  was  grossly  disproportionate  to  any  na- 
tional interest  the  United  States  had  In  the 
area,  and  soon  proved  to  be  prodigiously  dam- 
aging to  the  welfare  of  the  Vietnamese  and 
Laotian  people.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
this  highly  motivated  but  disastrous  mls- 
calcxilation  by  UJ3.  leadership  occurred.  In  my 
view,  eight  major  errors  of  Judgment  caused 
us  to  get  in  so  deeply: 

1.  The  first  was  the  beUet  that  Communist 
China  had  in  the  19508  and  19608  both  the  in- 
tention and  the  capability  to  extend  its 
dominion  beyond  its  borders,  especially 
southward  either  through  invasion  or,  more 
probably,  through  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" which  It  would  inspire  and  support.  In 
the  cooler  light  of  hindsight,  we  can  now  note 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  war  in  Korea, 


which  was  certainly  felt  to  be  defensive,  and 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  which  derives  almort 
wholly  from  Vietnamese  rather  than  Chineee 
inspiration.  Communist  China  has  shown 
little  intention  or  capability  of  involving 
itself  dh-ectly  or  indirectly  in  military  adven- 
tures outside  Its  borders. 

2.  The  second  mistake  in  Judgment,  the 
"Domino  Theory,"  was  the  belief  that  South- 
east Asia  outside  Vietnam  was  acutely  vulner- 
able to  wars  of  national  liberation  or  to  sub- 
version and  takeover,  that  if  South  Vietnam 
fell  others  were  almost  certain  to  follow.  This 
error  arose  from  an  undlscriminatlng  ex- 
trapolation of  the  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam, which  had  for  10  years  prior  to  19M 
been  deeply  infested  at  the  grassroots  with 
Communist  cadres,  to  the  rest  of  Southeast 
Asia  which  had  not  been  penetrated  to  any- 
where nearly  such  a  degree.  Of  course,  the  ex- 
tension and  conduct  of  the  war  In  recent 
years  have  made  Laos  and  Cambodia  much 
more  vulnerable  to  takeover  than  they  were 
In  the  19B0S. 

3.  The  third  error  in  Judgment  was  the  be- 
lief that  North  Vietnam,  if  partially  or  whoUy 
victorious  in  the  south,  would  serve  there- 
after as  a  compliant  Instrument  of  Commu- 
nist China.  Actually,  as  the  history  of  the 
past  26  years  has  amply  proved,  only  the 
Yugoslav  Communists  have  rivaled  the  North 
Vietnamese  In  stiff-necked  recalcitrance  and 
Independence. 

4.  The  fourth  error  was  In  imagining  that 
NATO  oould  be  duplicated  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  in  setting  up  there  a  purported  mUitary 
coalition  wlilch  was  in  fact  only  a  facade  for 
xmllateral  U.S.  suppwt  of  several  weak  coun- 
tries Nevertheless  8EATO  had  the  effect  of 
committing  the  U.S.  to  a  detqjer  and  more 
formal  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  than 
was  wise,  without  in  fact  slgnificanUy  In- 
creasing its  capabllitlea  there. 

5  Perhaps  the  most  decisive  mistake  made 
in  Vietnam  and,  for  a  time.  In  Laos  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  U.S.  insistence  that  regimes  It 
supported  be  100  per  cent  antl-Communl* 
and  antl-neutrallHt  and,  on  the  other.  Its  faU- 
ure  effectively  to  Insist  that  the  support  it  so 
unstlntlngly  provided  these  regimes  be  used 
to  carry  out  reforms  which  might  have  given 
them  an  expending  popular  base. 

6  The  sixth  mistake  arose  from  the  ex- 
travagant faith  in  "counterlnsurgency" 
which  swept  Washington  In  the  early  1960s. 
Based  on  the  correct  assessment  that  Oom- 
munlBt  aggression  was  henceforth  more  likely 
to  take  the  form  of  insurgency  than  of  mas- 
sive attacks  across  frontiers.  It  nevertheless 
enormoiiflly  over-estimated  the  capability  ^ 
U  S  forces,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  trained 
for  this  purpose,  to  conduct  this  highly  so- 
phisticated and  acut^y  political  type  of  war- 
fare in  environments  where  language,  cus- 
toms and  physical  conditions  were  ao  wholly 
alien  to  them. 

7  The  seventh  error  was  also  a  military 
one:  U.S.  Insistence  on  organizing  and  trs^ 
ing  meat  of  the  Vietnamese  forces,  from  19M 
on  to  fight  a  European  or  Korean-type  war 
rather  than  to  counterlnsurgency.  Serious 
efforts  have  been  made  In  recent  years  to  o«- 
reot  this  error,  but  even  now  the  ABVN  Is  still 
trained  to  fight  with  massive  air  and  artuiery 
support,  which  obviously  will  be  far  less  effec- 
tively available  when  the  Americans  deP^- 

8  The  final  error  of  Judgment  occurred 
repeatedly  after  our  massive  involvement, 
when  we  so  often  neglected  or  fatally  com- 
promised potential  oppcw^unitiee  for  negotia- 
tion, either  for  ephemeral  mUltary  advantage 
or  for  fear  of  causing  trouble  with  and  lor 
the  Saigon  government. 


NUTRITION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Tum- 
day  of  this  week  I  testified  before  tbe 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  which  is 
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now  holding  hearings  on  the  second  sup- 
olemental  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
1971  I  stated  my  intention  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  to  provide 
$1 7  million  to  enable  the  Administration 
on  Aging  to  continue  funding  for  1 
additional  year  a  program  of  18  demon- 
stration projects  designed  to  improve  nu- 
trition services  for  the  elderly. 

In  1968.  $2  million  was  appropriated 
to  initiate  this  special  program  of  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects. 
Thirty-two  grants  were  made,  and  18 
projects  are  still  in  operation  throughout 
the  country,  although  17  of  the  18  are 
due  to  expire  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  and  the  last  one  on  October  24. 

These  nutrition  projects  differ  from 
community  to  community  and  serve  a 
variety  of  socioeconomic  and  ethnic 
groups.  In  addition  to  providing  the  el- 
derly with  nourishing  meals,  the  program 
has  one  broad  goal— to  overcome  the 
social  problems  imderlying  inadequate 
diets  among  older  people.  John  B. 
Martin,  the  very  able  Commissioner 
on  Aging,  has  noted  the  Administration 
on  Aging's  "conviction  that  a  sense  of 
belonging  and  other  psychological  and 
social  values  accrue  from  the  pleasures 
of  mealtime  and  from  eating  with 
others."  Indeed,  the  opportunities  for  in- 
creased socialization  which  occur  in  these 
projects  are  as  important  to  the  older 
participants  as  the  nutrients  they  re- 
ceive. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Administration 
on  Aging  points  out  that,  "Raising  the 
income  level  would  not  motivate  the  aged 
person  to  cook  for  himself  alone;  it  would 
not  help  the  invalid  to  shop;  it  would  not 
alleviate  the  feelings  of  loneliness,  rejec- 
tion, and  apathy;  it  would  not  help  the 
aged  person  to  imderstand  the  need  for  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet,  or  how  to 
achieve  It." 

For  these  reasons,  all  of  the  nutrition 
programs  under  title  W  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  have  certain  common  ele- 
maits  thought  necessary  to  meet  the  real 
needs  of  the  elderly.  These  are:  First,  a 
reaching  out  into  the  commimity  to  lo- 
cate those  most  in  need  of  the  program ; 
second,  the  building  of  nutrition  educa- 
tion into  the  project;  and  third,  provision 
for  a  variety  of  ancillary  social  sendees. 

The  projects  due  to  expire  over  the 
next  months  are  located  in  the  following 
places:  Phoenix.  Ariz.;  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Washington,  D.C.: 
8t.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  Emmett.  Idaho; 
Chicago,  HI.;  Olive  HiU,  Ky.;  Roxbury, 
Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Jackson,  Miss.; 
Helena.  Mont.;  Walthlll,  Nebr.;  New 
York  City;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  Salt 
Uke  City,  Utah.  Over  14,000  meals  a 
we*  are  served  to  senior  citizens  in  these 
programs. 

Permit  me  to  take  special  note  of  the 
Chicago  project,  which  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  successful.  Almost  2,000 
people  were  fed  12,941  meals  in  December 
1970  In  31  dlfTerent  locations  in  the  city 
of  Chicago.  A  total  of  over  3.400  elderly 
persons  are  registered  participants.  The 
cost  of  meals  to  the  elderly,  depending 
upon  their  income,  is  45,  65,  or  80  cents. 
The  program  is  centrally  administered  by 
the  Division  for  Senior  Citizens  of  the 
City's  Department  of  Human  Resources, 


but  it  makes  economical  use  of  estab- 
lished commimity  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 

From  all  indications,  these  nutrition 
projects  have  been  immensely  successful 
not  only  in  providing  hot  meals  to  many 
senior  citizens  who  might  otherwise  be 
hungry  and  malnourished,  but  also  in 
facilitating  the  delivery  of  other  social 
services,  in  fostering  social  interaction, 
and  in  meeting  the  emotional  needs  of 
the  aged.  Interim  reports  are  imanlmous 
in  noting  that  many  lonely.  Isolated  el- 
derly men  and  women  have  regained  a 
zest  for  living  largely  because  of  these 
commimal  dining  programs. 

These  programs  were  established  on  a 
temixjrary  basis  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
search and  demonsti'ation.  I  realize  that 
some  permanent  program  needs  to  be 
established,  suid  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  1^- 
islation  which  will  accomplish  this  ob- 

l6Ct«iVC 

But  it  will  take  time  for  Congress  to 
act  on  this  proposal  and  for  a  new  pro- 
gram to  be  implemented.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  in  the  interim  these  val- 
uable demonstration  projects  will  be  ter- 
minated without  any  alternative  provi- 
sions being  made.  If  we  discontinue  these 
services  to  our  senior  citizens,  we  will 
lose  the  organizational  structure,  valu- 
able expertise,  and  experienced  manpow- 
er needed  as  the  basis  for  a  permanent 
program. 

I  am  very  troubled  by  the  possibility 
that  some  elderly  people  may  now  go 
hungry  if  we  fall  to  fund  the  existing 
projects  through  passage  of  my  amend- 
ment. We  are  all  dedicated  to  eliminating 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  all  segments 
of  our  population.  Why  should  we  aban- 
don a  successful  program  that  is  accom- 
plishing a  part  of  this  task? 

The  cost — $1.7  million — seems  a  small 
price  when  we  consider  what  it  wUl  mean 
to  the  elderly.  Compared  to  the  amount 
of  Federal  fimds  needed  to  provide  in- 
stitutional care  for  the  elderly,  the  ex- 
penditure is  minuscule. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  Commissioner  Martin  said: 

There  1?  no  data  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  costs  of  these  programs  (Medicare,  Med- 
icaid. Mental  Health)  are  increased  by  mal- 
nutrition among  older  Americans,  but  there 
are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  an  invest- 
ment In  improving  the  nutrition  of  this  age 
group  would  be  substantially  offset  by  sav- 
ings in  other  publicly  financed  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  for  extending 
these  demonstration  projects  seems  over- 
whelming. It  is  made  even  more  persua- 
sive when  one  hears  directly  from  partic- 
ipants in  these  programs — and  I  have  had 
letters  from  hundreds  of  senior  citizens 
who  participate  in  the  Chicago  nutrition 
project,  from  the  directors  of  the  proj- 
ects, and  others  as  well. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  a  num- 
ber of  these  dedicated  directors  when  1 
addressed  the  annual  membership  lunch- 
eon of  the  National  Coimcil  on  the  Aging 
and  armounced  my  intention  to  work  for 
renewed  fimding  of  the  program.  I  asked 
them  to  provide  me  with  details  about 
their  projects  which  I  could  pass  along 
to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that  the 


material  on  the  demonstration  nutrition 
projects  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Depaktment  of  Human  Resottbces, 

Chicago.  III.,  March  15. 1971. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Peect, 
Nev>  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Perot:  Thank  you  for  your 
inquiry  of  March  9,  1971  regarding  the  Chi- 
cago Nutrition  Program  for  Older  Adults. 
The  third  and  final  year  of  this  research  and 
demonstration  project  is  funded  on  a  match- 
ing basis  by  the  City  of  Chicago  and  the 
Administration  on  Aging  (Title  TV  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act)  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  WeUare 
(Grant  Number  9S-P-75028/&-08). 

You  and  your  staff  will  be  Interested  to 
know  the  Impact  this  project  has  had  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  Chicago's  elderly  for 
Improved  nutrition,  nutrition  education, 
socialization  and  supportive  services. 

Almost  2,000  people  were  fed  12,941  meals 
in  December,  1970.  A  total  of  over  3,360  el- 
derly are  registered  participants  served  m  31 
sites  In  the  City.  The  cost  of  the  meals  to 
the  elderly,  depending  on  their  Income,  is 
45^,  66^,  or  80*.  The  program  is  centrally 
administered  by  the  Division  for  Senior  Citi- 
zens, but  makes  economical  use  of  estab- 
lished community  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  housing  of  Individual  sites  and 
other  purposes.  The  Chicago  program  is  the 
only  project,  of  the  31  funded  by  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  which  functions  on 
a  city-wide  basis. 

The  project  has  demonstrated  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  city-wide  food  and  services  de- 
livery system  for  the  elderly.  As  a  result, 
community  support  is  gathering  momentum. 
Increasingly  numerous  requests  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  sites  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  sltee  reach  the  Division  tor 
Senior  Citizens  from  the  elderly  of  all  ethnic 
and  socio-economic  backgrounds,  from 
church  groups,  social  agencies,  community 
organlHitlons,  etc.  Such  requests  unfortu- 
nately caimot  be  honored  due  to  the  restric- 
tive characteristics  of  the  research  and  dem- 
onstration grants  such  as  level  of  funding, 
requirements  of  the  research  design,  and 
meat  critically  the  grant  termination  date. 
It  is  therefore  regrettable  that  jxist  as  the 
program's  benefits  are  beginning  to  STirface 
and  to  become  known  to  the  community,  the 
project  is  faced  with  a  grant  termlnaUon  date 
on  June  28,  1971.  The  needs  that  the  pro- 
gram meets  wUl  not  go  away.  Indeed,  they 
wlU  grow  in  direct  proportion  to  the  eldcrly'B 
growing  awareness  of  their  rights. 

Although  a  program  of  this  scope  cannot 
be  maintained  without  Federal  support,  we 
have  been  able  right  along  to  persuade  a 
n\m[iber  of  the  cooperating  community  agen- 
cies to  absorb  part  of  the  program  cost.  We 
are  seeking  city  support  for  the  maintenance 
of  at  least  a  skeletal  program  after  the  grant 
termination  date.  We  are  exploring  all  other 
Federal  funding  sources  vrtilch  may  now  or 
In  the  near  future  salvage  this  critical  serv- 
ice for  Chicago's  elderly.  These  efforts,  how- 
ever, represent  tactical  delays.  Without  as- 
sured Federal  and/or  State  and  local  sup- 
port, phasing  out  of  the  service  from  the 
community  is  inevitable  and  will  contribute 
to  the  blttemese  of  the  elderiy  who  are  weU 
aware  of  the  low  priority  generally  assigned 
to  them. 

Solutions  to  the  problem  could  be  devel- 
oped in  three  steps.  First,  temporary  program 
and  grant  extensions  might  be  assured  by 
securing  authorization  from  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  to  utilize  the  project's  accu- 
mulated Federal  surplus  (matched  by  the 
equivalent  city  surplus)  for  the  period  Im- 
mediately following  the  grant's  termination 
date.  Secondly,  although  research  and  dem- 
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onatratton  projects  are  uauaUy  given  a  fait 
time  limit,  continuation  has  occurred  In  thje 
past  when  siiffldent  Interest  has  been  ex- 
pressed and  justified  by  the  appropriate  per- 
sons. Thirdly,  timely  enabling  leglslatlob 
Euid  adequate  appropriations  must  ultimately 
represent  the  only  permanent  solution.  Tqe 
latter  step  should  take  cognizance  of  tye 
potential  legislative  resources  existing  or  pro- 
posed for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcu;|- 
txire.  Housing  Urban  Development,  (sln^ 
many  sites  operate  In  CHA  senior  citizens 
buildings)  as  well  as  for  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  or  other  Divisions  of  the  U.6. 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

We  would  welcome  your  support  in  pur- 
suance of  these  three  steps,  falling  whldh 
our  hopes  of  maintaining  the  program  ate 
nil  and  we  may  anticipate  further  pleas  fro|n 
Chicago's  elderly. 

Pertinent  material  Is  enclosed.  If  you  hate 
any  questions  or  require  addlUooal  material, 
please  feel  free  to  write  or  call  me.  Any  as- 
sistance you  can  render  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated and  acknowledged.  1 

Every  good  wish  for  a  succeMful  session. 
Sincerely,  | 

ROBBtT  J.  AHSZNS, 

XMrecfor,  Division  for  Senior  Citizens. 

WcsTZRN  Idaho  Comiiunitx 

Action  Program,  Inc., 
Emmett,  Idaho,  ApHl  9. 1971. 

Hon.  CHARLES  H.  PCBCT, 

V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.O. 

Dkar  Sknatob  Pbrct  :  Thank  you  for  holft' 
Ing  the  press  conference  following  the  luir 
cheon  meeting  at  the  National  Council  ^n 
Aging  session  on  March  81. 

We  certainly  appreciate  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  behalf  of  our  meal  pro 
grams.  Also,  your  presentation  at  the  lun- 
cheon was  tremendous  and  I  only  wish 
could  relay  all  of  It  to  the  people  in  Idaho.* 

Enclosed  please  find  Information  concerb- 
ing  ottr  Title  IV  HEW  Demonstration  Oratit 
on  nutrition.  There  are  four  meal  programs 
under  this  grant  In  Washington.  Payette. 
Oem  and  Valley  Counties.  Each  Senior  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  written  a  letter  about 
their  specific  meal  program  In  their  county. 
We  serve  approximately  870  meals  per  week 
in  the  four  counties.  The  grant  pays  for  oyt- 
reach  aides,  cooks,  project  director,  secretary, 
part  of  the  raw  food  costs,  repairs  on  kitchen 
equipment,  and  part  of  the  rant  and  utilities 
In  some  sites.  j 

We  have  tried  repeatedly  to  spin  this  off  to 
existing  organizations  or  local  government. 
•  Even  though  they  are  Interested  and  sy|n- 
pathetlc.  they  do  not  see  fit  to  stretch  and 
Include  the  Senior  programs  In  their  budgets. 
Consequently,  otir  only  asset  Is  the  Seniors 
themselves  and  this  place  a  considerable  bur- 
den on  them.  But.  If  the  Title  IV  project 
could  possibly  be  extended  for  another  year. 
It  would  be  a  great  help  to  our  Seniors  In 
Western  Idaho  and  to  all  33  such  programs 
over  the  nation. 

Thank  you  Senator  Percy  for  Introducing 
the  bill  for  extension  of  Title  IV  Nutrition 
Demonstration  for  another  year.  Also,  tor 
your  concern  and  efforts  on  behalf  of  |he 
Older  Americans. 
Thank  you  again. 
Sincerely. 

LxoNAXO  D.  Harbison, 

Executive  Dtrectoi , 

Emmxtt,  Idaho. 

ApHl  $.197$. 
Ivan  Simonskn, 

fXreefor  of  Senior  Services,  Western  IdUio 
Community   Action   Program.    Emwiftf, 
Idaho 
Dear  Sir  :  It  has  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion that  some  of  our  national  legislators  are 
concerned  about  the  nutrition  programs  In 
the  country.  We  could  write  a  book  of  per- 
sonal testimonials  on  the  worth  of  the  p^- 
gram.  We  feel  that  we  are  not  able  to  obn- 


tlnue  unaided,  and  urge  you  to  use  all  the 
Influence  of  your  office,  to  give  these  respon- 
sible men  the  moral  and  statistical  support 
necessary.  We  are  certain  If  our  governing 
body  Is  made  aware  they  will  respond  to  this 
great  need. 

This  lE  not  a  personal  request  but  an  ex- 
pression of  hope  from  268  eager  participants 
of  this  community. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

Howard  Cattord, 
President,  Gem  County  Seniors. 

April  6.  1971. 
Senior  Service  Director, 
Emmett,  Idaho 

Dear  Sir:  It  Is  hard  for  us  as  Seniors  to  put 
Into  words  Just  how  we  feel  about  our  Senior 
Citizen  Program.  It  has  enriched  all  of  our 
lives  to  the  extent  that  we  now  have  a  real 
zest  for  living.  The  meal  program  has  been 
a  tremendous  tool  to  get  us  together  around 
a  table  twice  a  week.  Besides  the  good  we  get 
from  the  nutrlclous  meals  we  also  have  such 
a  grand  time  socially. 

We  love  to  work  and  volunteer  In  the  pro- 
gram and  we  do  what  we  can  and  proud  that 
we  are  able  to  do  so,  however  because  of  our 
age  and  most  of  us  are  In  the  low  Income 
bracket  It  Is  going  to  be  a  financial  burden 
almost  impossible  to  carry.  If  we  have  to  pro- 
vide all  the  funds  for  the  program  we  fear 
that  we  will  have  to  close  our  doors.  Another 
vear  of  funding  from  HEW  would  be  a  won- 
derful help  to  us.  Please  do  aU  that  you  can 
to  help  bring  this  about. 
Sincerely, 

H.  C.  Kartchner, 
Chairman  of  the  Senior  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Star,  Inc.. 
Greenwood,  Miss.,  April  7, 1971. 
Senator  Charles  Perct, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

"Dear  Senator  Perct:  The  Food  and  Nu- 
trition for  Aged  Program,  operated  undw 
AoA  Title  IV,  provides  a  dally  meal  at  10< 
per  person  for  200+  aged,  poor  black  persons 
in  the  Mississippi  Delta  rural  region.  In  this 
area  the  average  income  of  the  aged  poor 
black  Is  $660.00  or  less  per  year,  or  about 
$54  00  per  month.  These  aged  poor  blacks 
subsist  mainly  on  welfare  or  private  dtwia- 
tlons,  as  being  mainly  tenant  farmers  In  their 
working  years,  they  have  not  qualified  for 
social  security. 

Our  research  and  demonstration  project 
for  the  three  funded  years  was  to  develop, 
through  a  meal  served  in  a  social  setting,  the 
techniques,  methods,  and  services  to  bring 
the  aged,  poor,  rural,  persons  from  Isolation 
into  the  mainstream  of  family  and  commu- 
nity life  and  to  develop  techniques  and 
methods  for  teaching  nutrition  education  to 
the  aged  pwor  in  our  rural  area. 

Evaluation  shows  our  goals  are  being  suc- 
cessfully reached.  However,  without  federal 
funding  our  meals  will  cost  close  to  $1.00, 
an  Impossible  fare  for  the  rural  aged  poor, 
some  of  whom  have  to  seek  private  doncxs 
for  the  present  10<  per  meal  payment.  With- 
out federal  financing  of  our  program,  these 
aged  rural  poor  whom  we  now  serve  will  be 
once  more  abandoned,  living  In  the  dehu- 
manizing misery  and  poverty  of  their  coun- 
try shacks. 

Sincerely  yours, 

IiXOLA  G.  WnXIAMS, 

Project  Director. 

Project  CAPB, 

New  York. 

Of  the  approximately  460  participants  In 
the  CAFE  program  (averaging  150  per  day), 
we  estimate  that  20%  have  monthly  incomes 
below  $136,  another  60%  below  $186  (the 
food  stamp  eligibility  standard) ,  and  another 
25%  below  $250. 

Our  demonstration  go«a  for  the  three  year 
funded  period  was  to  see  if  the  participants 


could  form  a  non-profit  cooperative,  so  that 
they  could  carry  on  the  business  end  of  the 
program  when  federal  funding  ended.  CAPE 
Co-op  has  Just  been  legally  approved  by  the 
State  of  New  Tork. 

But  here  Is  our  problem.  Without  federal 
funding,  the  price  of  the  meal  will  Jump 
from  65<  to  a  minimum  of  $1.30.  This  wlU 
automatically  exclude  those  who  need  the 
service  most:  those  living  in  furnished  rooms, 
who  can't  afford  a  main  meal  of  the  day  ex- 
cept in  places  like  ours;  widowers  who  have 
no  one  to  cook  for  them;  those  whose  income 
Is  near  the  poverty  level;  and  those  on  Public 
Assistance. 

Oertbude  W.  Waonkb, 

Director,  CAFE. 

Urban  Lite  Center, 
Henrt  Stbett  Settlement, 
New  York,  N.Y..  April  1. 1971. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perct, 
U.S.  Senate,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Perct  :  I  was  happy  to  meet 
with  you  and  attend  a  press  conference 
with  you  yesterday,  March  81.  1971.  and 
to  share  your  concern  about  the  Impending 
termination  of  funding  for  Title  IV  Pro- 
grams  under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Our  demonstration  runs  from  May  1,  1968 
to  April  81.  1971,  so  we  will  soon  be  forced 
to  decrease  the  services  we  currently  pro- 
vide to  aged  people.  The  grant  provides  a 
dally  weekday  lunch  at  the  Good  Compan- 
ions Center  for  50*.  which  Is  half  of  the 
days  Welfare  allowance  for  food  in  New 
York  City.  The  lunches  are  served  In  a 
group  setting  providing  warmth  and  com- 
panionship, complemented  by  a  full  program 
of  recreational  and  social  services.  The  pro- 
gram also  offers  frozen  weekend  meals,  and 
a  hot  meal  delivery  service  for  the  home- 
bound.  A  group  of  elderly  volunteers  pro- 
vide the  homebound  meal  delivery  service, 
and  several  elderly  participants  are  employed 
as  kitchen  and  dining  room  aides.  On  the 
average,  150  elderly  are  served  by  the  lunch- 
eon program  each  weekday;  and  we  have 
served  376  elderly  persons  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 

We  feel  that  the  elimination  of  the  lunch- 
eon program  at  the  Good  Companions  Cen- 
ter will  be  very  burdensome  to  many  of  our 
participants — regular  and  non-regular.  If 
the  elderly  were  no  longer  able  to  eat  a 
low  cost,  hot  and  nutritious  meal  In  a  warm 
setting  among  peers,  their  lives  will  be 
greatly  encumbered  and  much  leas  fulfilling. 
Their  human  contact  will  be  diminished. 
Alienation  and  lose  of  self-respect  will  come 
when  they  realize  that  the  most  impover- 
ished minority  In  America  is  again  receiv- 
ing a  diminution  of  services.  Appetites  will 
become  poorer,  they  wll  suffer  from  poor- 
er  diets,  with  poorer  health  as  the  most  like- 
ly outcome,  many  will  retvim  to  eating  from 
garbage  cans.  I  have  no  doubts  that  many 
of  our  cUents  will  acquire  greater  amount 
of  health  care,  and  many  will  have  to  turn 
to  nursing  homes  or  extended  care  facilities. 
There  Is  much  more  to  be  said,  but  I 
have  tried  to  be  brief.  I  am  sure  that  you 
share  my  feelings  that  human  problems 
should  receive  a  higher  priority,  with  the 
aged  receiving  the  care  they  need  to  remain 
active  and  healthy  members  of  the  society. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  J.  Kramer, 
Director  of  Services  to  the  Aged. 

Sam's — (Serve  a  Meal  to  Seniors). 

Denver,  Colo.,  April  6, 1971. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Perct, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Perct:  I  am  hopeful  that 
you  win  be  able  to  attach  a  request  to  con- 
tinue the  Htle  TV  Nutrition  Projects  for  the 
Aged  to  some  piece  of  promising  legislation. 
The  one-year  limit  should  make  It  attrac- 
tive to  the  Administration,  and  thereby  en- 
sure more  support.  I  feel  svu'e  that  Senator 
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Oomlnlck  and  Senator  Allot  would  help  you 
m  this  effort. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  a  research  and  demon- 
gtration  idea  that  has  become  so  Important 
to  80  many  people.  In  fact,  so  Important, 
that  it  must  be  continued.  Those  of  us  who 
work  with  these  projects  dally  are  convinced 
we  have  found  an  answer  to  one  of  the  most 
nagging  social  problems  we  face  today.  We 
must  continue  our  work  because  to  discon- 
tinue our  efforts  would  be  devastating  to  too 
many  people. 

Our  project  here  In  Denver  has  become 
part  of  the  lives  of  at  least  800  senior  citi- 
zens, who  find  in  us,  not  only  a  good  meal 
for  a  price  they  can  afford,  but  also  a  place 
where  they  are  received  with  dignity  and 
friendship.  A  reason  not  to  withdraw  from 
a  society  that  does  not  seem  to  want  them. 

Senator  Percy,  we  are  gratefvQ  beyond 
words  for  your  interest  In  the  older  people  of 
our  nation.  Anjrthlng  we  can  do  to  assist  you 
accomplish  your  goal,  we  will  do,  and  please 
call  on  us.  We  have  several  hundred  senior 
citizens  here  in  Denver  who  will  write  letters 
supporting  any  legislation  you  propose.  En- 
closed Is  a  brief  statement  of  what  would 
h^pen  to  our  participants  If  the  SAM'S  proj- 
ect were  to  end. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success. 
Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  LuciLLB  H.  Reed. 

Project  Director. 

SAM'S — (Serve  a  Meal  to  Seniors) 

The  SAM'S  (Serve  a  Meal  to  Seniors)  proj- 
ect. In  Denver.  Colorado  reaches  Into  the 
Uvee  of  at  least  800  senior  clOzens.  The 
project  started  with  one  location  In  the 
downtown  area,  hoping  to  reach  the  Isolated 
elderly,  no  matter  what  their  Income.  Twen- 
ty-six attended  the  first  meal.  Now  there  are 
seldom  less  than  one  hundred  each  day.  at 
that  location.  In  addition,  meals  are  now 
sened  at  five  other  locations,  and  attendance 
is  growing  everywhere  we  serve. 

The  reason  for  this  growth  Is  obvious.  The 
acceptance  of  our  program  by  the  partici- 
pants themselves  Is  the  most  important  fac- 
tor. We  are  answering  a  proven  social  need 
in  a  dignified  way.  one  which  offers  the 
tenlolr  citizens  a  chance  for  Involvement. 
For  many  of  our  participants,  the  SAM'S 
program  Is  their  only  social  contact,  for  these 
people  have  withdrawn  from  other,  more 
frustrating  endeavors.  Many  times  we  have 
leen  Isolated,  lonely  people  respond  to  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  a  good  meal  with  their 
peers. 

If  our  project  were  to  stop  now,  we  know 
that  many  of  our  peu-tlclpants  would  suffer 
nutritionally,  for  our  research  Indicates  that 
the  SAM'S  meal  Is  the  major  portion  of 
their  dietary  Intake  each  day.  Besides  those 
who  suffer  nutritionally  are  those  who  suf- 
fer emotionally.  What  value  can  you  place 
on  a  smile  of  welcome?  What  Is  the  real 
worth  of  a  friend's  hand-shake  to  an  Isolated, 
rejected  human  being?  Who  can  purchase  a 
sense  of  well-being,  or  a  feeling  of  being 
wanted  and  needed?  And,  when  something  we 
love  is  taken  away,  such  as  a  gracious  place 
where  we  may  share  a  meal  with  our  peers 
In  dignity,  would  not  the  natural  response 
be  one  of  anger  and  further  withdrawal  from 
a  society  which  does  not  want  us? 

The  SAM'S  project  was  intended  to  prove 
that  senior  citizens  can  run  a  program  them- 
selves with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  help. 
In  line  with  this  belief,  46  senior  citizens  are 
employed  part-time,  proving  usefulness  and 
dependability.  Twelve  senior  citizens  have 
served  on  our  advisory  board  for  the  past 
three  years,  assisting  with  policy  decisions, 
and  seven  senior  citizens  will  form  a  board 
of  directors  when  SAM'S  incorporatee,  thus 
proving  that  old  age  does  not  necessarily 
mean  inability  to  manage. 

The  SAM'S  project  must  not  discontinue. 
■Hie  purpose  of  the  research  was  to  seek 
a  proper   answer.    How    frustrating   to   the 


older  Americans  Involved  if  the  research  finds 
this  answer,  but  the  answer  cannot  be  used 
for  lack  of  funds. 

Department  of  Parks 

AND  Recreation, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  April  1. 1971. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Perct, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Perct:  Ovir  sincere  appreci- 
ation is  extended  to  you  for  your  efforts  to 
Initiate  emergency  legislation  to  continue  the 
Senior  Citizens  Pood  and  Nutrition  program 
currently  funded  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  Margheritta  Loud,  who  represented  De- 
troit at  the  Press  Conference,  called  me  from 
Washington  to  give  us  the  encouraging  news. 
She  Indicated  that  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  our  program. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
finest  programs  ever  devised  which  provides 
direct  services  to  the  elderly.  Our  "Pood  and 
Friendship"  program  provides  hot  noontime 
meals  along  with  social  recreational  activi- 
ties, nutrition  education  and  counseling,  a 
visiting  program  for  the  shut-ins.  and  free 
transportation  to  and  from  the  participating 
centers,  doctor's  offices  and  clinics. 

Our  service  area  Includes  two  Inner-clty 
housing  projects  and  several  churches  and 
recreation  centers  where  census  data  Indi- 
cate large  numbers  of  low  Income  elderly 
persons.  In  a  sfi  month  period  from  July  to 
December  1970.  close  to  3,000  meals  were 
served.  1,100  persons  took  advantage  of  the 
transportation  service,  843  visits  were  made 
to  the  homebound,  490  enjoyed  the  potluck 
dinners  and  1,136  participated  in  the  nutri- 
tion education  program.  An  additional  124 
persons  enrolled  In  our  Weekend  Dining 
Club. 

The  true  measure  of  the  program  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  define.  We  can  only  tell 
you  that  we  have  observed  attitude  changes 
of  our  Seniors  toward  themselves  and  toward 
others.  Peelings  of  dignity  and  self-worth 
and  a  friendly  rjyjport  with  other  members 
of  the  group  are  now  evident.  Their  Interest 
In  community  affairs  is  renewed.  They  eager- 
ly seek  Information  on  shopping  trips,  menu 
planning  and  consumer  news. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  explain  their 
feelings  about  the  program  Is  to  Include  with 
this  mailing,  letters  we  have  received  urg- 
ing continuation  of  the  program. 

We  will  make  every  effort  to  lend  our  sup> 
port  in  every  way  we  can  and  will  contact 
our  Michigan  representatives  to  urge  them 
to  do  the  same. 
Sincerely, 

Margaret  A.  Hossack, 
Senior     Citizen     Program     Coordinator 
Secretary.     Mayor's     Senior     Citizen 
Council. 

Success  Stories  of  Rockt  Mountain 
Dailt  Dinner  Clubs 

AOA  title  IV 

Case  studies 
I.  When  we  started  this  Dinner  Club  three 
years  ago  we  contacted  an  elderly  bachelor 
living  In  a  small  shack  near  the  airiwrt. 
First  he  came  to  dinner  very  reluctant  be- 
cause he  thought  he  didn't  have  the  right 
clothes,  but  he  came  and  often  brought  a 
friend.  Soon  his  property  was  bought  by  the 
alrj>ort.  everyone  was  happy  for  him.  About 
every  three  months  he  would  go  on  a  drink- 
ing spree  and  get  very  ill.  After  he  started 
coming  to  the  dinner  club,  he  had  very  few 
such  sprees.  He  has  a  pick-up  truck  and 
hauls  wood  and  helps  others  who  need  to 
move.  We  feel  that  we  have  helped  by  being 
available  when  he  needed  companionship 
and  doesn't  have  to  use  the  bottle  to  drown 
his  loneliness. 

n.  Three  weeks  ago  the  center  leader 
called  to  say  that  one  man  came  to  dinner 
and  looked  very  111,  eyes  glassy  and  he  didn't 


talk  coherent.  They  talked  him  Into  seeing 
a  doctor  that  afternoon  and  two  Senior 
Citizen  friends  called  on  him  that  next  day 
to  make  sure  he  had  something  to  eat.  He 
had  a  bad  throat  Infection  so  It  took  a  week 
or  so  to  get  him  to  feel  up  to  par.  Charlie 
felt  wanted  and  decided  to  take  his  medi- 
cine and  get  well.  Now  all  the  Senior  Citi- 
zens watch  over  him  And.  give  him  the  wlU 
to  live. 

ni.  A  month  ago  I  was  called  about  a  70 
year  old  lady  whose  son  was  home  and  be 
was  concerned  about  his  mother  who  he  was 
getting  out  of  the  hospital  with  a  broken 
pelvis  and  Is  now  bed  ridden.  His  father  is 
unable  to  care  for  her  and  the  neighbors 
were  taking  him  meals.  I  told  the  son  we 
would  take  dinners  to  them  and  would  call 
around  to  find  someone  to  clean  up  the 
house  and  give  the  mother  other  help  that 
was  needed.  In  desperation  I  called  the  Wel- 
fare and  they  were  able  to  send  In  a  home- 
maker  for  three  weeks.  We  are  again  look- 
ing for  steady  help  for  this  famUy.  The 
couple  are  so  happy  with  the  dinners  and 
are  so  gracious  fx>  the  center  aide.  We  will 
keep  m  touch  with  this  family  to  help  them 
stay  in  their  own  home. 

rV.  This  Slimmer  we  have  lost  two  of  our 
shut-ins.  They  stayed  at  home  and  enjoyed 
the  meals  brought  to  them.  We  feel  that  our 
dinners  and  callers  were  a  big  help  to  their 
morale  and  to  their  friends  and  relatives. 

V.  One  of  our  shut-ins  Is  partially  para- 
lyzed. She  has  a  small  home  with  rental  prop- 
erty. We  deliver  her  meals  everyday.  She  does 
not  want  to  sell  her  property  because  she 
hopes  to  be  better  soon.  The  aide  that  takes 
in  the  meal  often  goes  back  to  help  her  clean 
and  goes  grocery  shopping  for  her.  She  Is 
getting  better  everyday. 

VI.  Not  all  the  reactions  to  our  meals  are 
good.  Several  of  the  people  who  used  to  eat 
here  regularly  have  complained  about  the 
food.  We  encourage  them  to  come  on  the  days 
we  prepare  the  meal  at  the  center.  Our 
menus  are  not  repeated  for  five  weeks,  also 
we  try  to  change  them  with  the  season.  We 
also  encourage  them  to  ride  downtown  and 
eat  at  another  eating  place,  but  they  soon 
come  back. 

Other  criticism  we  have  Is  from  people  who 
do  not  eat  with  us.  Rumors  do  fiourtsh  among 
Seniors.  When  we  hear  this  we  ask  them  to 
come  as  a  guest  then  they  can  see  for  them- 
selves. We've  asked  the  Dinner  Clubbers  to 
submit  their  favorite  foods  so  that  we  can 
plan  to  fix  their  favorite  meal  for  them.  We 
work  very  hard  to  help  the  program  along. 

vn.  One  lady  who  has  been  crippled  for 
four  years  by  a  stroke  Is  picked  up  dally  and 
brought  to  the  dally  dinner  club.  She  says 
she  has  to  get  up  and  dress  and  she  has  only 
been  111  once,  she  was  delivered  her  meal  at 
home  for  one  week  and  was  back  to  the  cen- 
ter happy  again.  She  tells  everyone  It  Is  her 
life. 

Vm.  One  man  who  has  been  an  alcoholic 
felt  he  had  nothing  or  no  one  to  live  for  had 
started  coming  with  a  friend.  He  now  dresses 
up  everyday  and  Is  delighted  with  the  fun, 
plays  cards  and  has  an  Interest  in  others,  not 
the  bottle.  He  tells  other  seniors  this  Is  the 
best  therapy — to  be  Involved.  He  enjoys  the 
meetings  and  other  activities  of  the  Senior 
Citizens. 

IX.  We  have  a  couple  who  come  to  dinner 
everyday.  She  says  she  is  able  to  cook  at  home 
but  her  husband,  who  had  a  stroke  needs  to 
be  with  people.  He  Is  a  very  well  educated 
man  and  has  many  hobbles.  He  seems  to  have 
great  Interest  In  others,  reads  many  books 
and  tells  others  about  them.  We  feel  that 
the  meal  Is  secondary  If  the  person  has  some- 
one to  eat  with  and  talk  to.  We  have  many 
others  who  can  and  will  testify  that  the  din- 
ner is  the  highlight  of  their  day  and  life. 

X.  Mrs.  Mary  Burkard  Is  an  86  year  old 
widow.  She  lives  alone  In  a  low  cost  housing 
area.  She  Is  delighted  with  the  Senior  Citizen* 
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EHnner  Club  which  delivers  a  dlimer  to  her 
every  weekday  at  noon.  She  likes  the  food  ind 
eats  well.  Mrs.  Burkard  la  quite  concerned 
about  the  discontinuance  of  thla  aervlc*. 

XI.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augtist  Sparing  llve(  In 
their  own  home,  they  are  In  thedr  SO's.  tfia. 
Sparing  stiffered  a  cracked  pelvla  recently 
and  can  not  move  without  using  a  waller. 
Mr.  Sparing  Is  ill  and  quite  feeble.  They  are 
afraid  that  the  meals  will  be  dlscontlniied, 
each  feels  that  the  one  good  meal  a  day  Is  the 
only  thing  they  really  have  to  look  forward 
to  each  day. 

Xn.  Emma  Is  79  years  old,  a  permanent  jClx- 
tuie  of  downtown  Helena.  Every  one  knows 
and  lovee  her.  She  haa  never  had  a  Social 
Seciirlty  card,  she  lives  In  an  old  shack  ^th 
no  water  or  Indoor  plumbing.  Emma  walked 
In  for  dinner  one  day  shortly  after  we  started 
the  dinner  club.  She  enjoyed  the  meaJa  and 
the  games,  she  goes  to  the  Drop-In  Ce»ter 
because  she  enjoys  the  people  and  warmth. 
Last  year  she  was  missed  for  two  days  ftom 
the  drop-In  center  and  dally  dinner  club. 
Everyone  was  concerned  when  we  coul<Ui*t 
locate  her  at  home.  At  that  time  we  were 
having  a  bllszard  with  weather  below  30*  (ind 
64  Inches  of  snow.  She  has  a  habit  of  walk- 
ing out  to  the  cemetery — Her  story  was  apon 
told  on  radio  and  television  and  the  Mwls 
and  Clark  Search  and  Rescue  Unit  decldeU  to 
hunt  the  drifts  along  the  roadside.  Her 
neighbor  went  to  the  store  and  heard  all  the 
commotion  about  Emma.  She  said  Enmia  was 
In  bed  at  her  home  for  she  had  come  to  her 
three  nights  before  with  a  bad  fever.  She  bad 
no  radio  or  television  so  she  had  not  h#ard 
of  our  concern.  We  forget  many  of  our  Senior 
Citizens  do  not  have  radio's  or  televisions.  We 
feel  we  have  made  Helena  more  aware  of  A^hat 
can  happen  to  a  person  living  alone  in  our 
city. 

xm.  When  this  program  first  started  we 
did  an  Intensive  house  to  house  survey  to 
Invite  the  old«-  people  to  come.  We  fo(und 
Henry,  96  years  old  Uvlng  on  the  third  <loor 
of  an  old  railroad  rooming  house.  He  hid  a 
small  gas  heated  stove  to  cocA  from.  The  (Lrst 
year  he  didn't  mlae  a  day,  he  walked  down 
and  seemed  Interested  In  everyone.  He  had 
a  bad  cough  In  the  winter  and  It  wae  ^ard 
for  him  to  eat,  so  we  got  him  to  the  doctor. 
With  the  dally  meals  he  functioned  very  well. 
One  day  we  missed  him  at  dinner  and  an  aide 
went  to  check  on  him.  He  had  fallen,  he  is 
almost  blind.  He  was  taken  to  the  hoe|>ltal 
then  to  a  convalescent  home.  He  had  i^ade 
many  friends  so  had  many  vtsttors.  He  died 
last  fall,  he  had  found  friends  who  c^xed 
through  the  dinner  club. 

XIV.  We  still  have  Nellie  on  our  take  out 
list.  She  has  a  meal  everyday,  she  Utsb  alone 
In  a  low  Income  apartment  house  In  down- 
town Helena.  One  day  when  the  aide  took  a 
meal  to  her.  she  found  her  on  the  floor  cold 
and  very  hurt.  An  ambulance  was  called  and 
she  was  taken  to  a  hospital  with  a  broken 
hip.  She  remembers  falling  and  doesnt  l^iow 
If  she  was  there  more  than  one  night,  but 
she  knew  that  the  aide  would  be  there  with 
the  noon  meal  on  Monday.  She  Is  out  o£  the 
hospital  and  enjoys  her  meal  very  mucft. 

XV.  Mary  Paucette  lives  In  back  of  her 
upholstery  shop  and  was  very  self  supporting. 
One  day  a  meal  was  taken  to  her  and  she 
didn't  answer  the  aides  knock,  but  the  aide 
oould  see  Mary  on  the  bed.  Finally  the  aide 
got  In  to  And  Mary  unconscious.  She  had 
taken  an  overdose  of  pills.  After  she  got  out 
of  the  hospital  she  was  fine  for  a  few  months. 
One  day  the  aide  found  her  on  the  floor,  she 
said  she  had  been  there  since  the  eve^ilng 
before.  She  broke  her  arm  and  hip,  bttt  Is 
back  at  home  with  a  nurse  that  comas  In 
once  a  week  and  a  homemaker  from  Welfare. 
Mary  Is  In  her  own  home  now  and  we  take 
her  meals  In  as  we  did  before. 

XVI.  Ooldle  llres  In  an  old  apartment 
house.  She  has  a  lovely  apartment  Inside,  she 
had  a  small  stove  and  no  refrigerator  so  she 
didn't  eat  correctly.  She  used  a  cane ,  and 
oould  hardly  get  around,  but  she  had  b^en  a 


lady  of  means  and  had  nothing  left  when 
her  husband  died.  She  collected  her  Social 
Security  and  sat  In  her  apartment  with  her 
leg  getting  worse  with  arthritis.  We  took  In 
her  meals  and  soon  talked  her  In  to  trying  to 
get  out  and  come  to  the  dinner  club.  She  did 
this  and  soon  threw  away  her  cane.  She 
heard  of  the  Poster  Grandparent  Program 
and  started  working  again.  She  never  missed 
a  day  and  has  been  able  to  make  enough  to 
bring  her  up  to  living  standards.  She  Is 
happy  and  healthy  and  Joins  In  with  all  the 
Senior  programs  that  she  can. 

XVU.  A  month  ago  one  of  the  Urban  Re- 
newal workers  came  Into  the  City  Annex 
Dinner  Club  and  told  us  he  had  found  an 
elderly  lady  In  a  room  across  the  street,  she 
had  moved  back  Into  an  apartment  that  had 
been  condemned.  She  wm  sick  In  bed  and 
had  arthritis  In  her  legs,  also  no  food  or  heat. 
We  take  her  dinners  and  one  aide  takes  her 
meals  on  the  weekends.  She  talked  someone 
Into  putting  In  a  gas  heater  and  hot  plate  to 
cook  on.  We  hope  to  get  her  moved  into  a 
better  place,  but  she  says  she  wants  to  be 
close  to  the  action.  Sie  says  she  will  come  to 
dlnnec  soon.  She  Is  up  now  and  can  use  her 
crutches. 

xvm.  Mae  was  found  when  we  first  started 
taking  meals  In.  She  Is  an  Indian  lady  that 
owned  a  little  restaurant  In  Boulder,  Mon- 
tana. She  became  111  and  the  doctor  diagnosed 
It  as  diabetes  and  advised  her  to  watch  her 
diet.  She  disregarded  the  doctor's  advice. 
She  lost  one  leg  and  was  In  the  hospital  long 
enough  to  use  up  the  money  from  the  sale 
of  her  business,  home  and  car.  When  she 
came  out  of  the  hospital,  she  was  put  on 
welfare  and  watched  closely  by  her  doctor 
to  see  that  she  ate  correctly.  She  was  old 
enough  to  get  social  security. 

She  lived  In  a  riin-down  low-inoome  apart- 
ment. Eventually  she  lost  her  other  leg,  and 
became  dependent  on  others.  We  often  got 
her  out  of  the  apartment  In  the  wheel  chair, 
down  to  the  dally  dinner  club  where  she 
could  enjoy  the  people  and  dinners.  She  en- 
Joys  playing  cards  and  got  along  fine  for  a 
while,  but  within  the  next  four  months  she 
lost  an  eye  and  this  made  It  dlfllcult  to  do 
any  fancy  work,  read  or  watch  television. 
Mae  moved  from  one  apartment  to  another 
as  each  one  was  too  hard  for  her  to  get 
around. 

One  move  she  made  she  had  to  have  fur- 
niture and  through  the  Director  and  the 
VISTA  enough  living  room  and  bedroom  fur- 
niture was  found  so  she  could  be  comfort- 
able. In  the  past  three  months  Mae  has 
moved  to  Stewart  Homes,  a  low-Income 
housing  project,  where  she  has  a  ramp  for 
her  wheel  chair  and  she  hopes  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  lawns,  trees  and  being  out  of  doors. 

She  Is  on  welfare  and  gets  food  stamps, 
but  this  Is  not  enough  for  her  to  buy  fresh 
fruits,  vegetables,  meat,  etc..  so  she  can 
maintain  her  diabetic  diet.  We  have  been 
delivering  her  meals  free  for  the  past  two 
years  trying  to  help  her  be  on  her  own. 

CoMMTTNrrr  Snivices  CoimciL, 

Salt  Laks  Absa, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  April  9. 1971. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Pxhct, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAR  SxNATOR  Pisct:  The  Title  rv  nutri- 
tion project  being  conducted  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  makes  use  of  the  public  school 
cafeteria  facilities  for  serving  noon  meals  to 
the  elderly. 

Two  hundred  flfty-one  persons  participate 
In  the  program  In  an  average  month.  Last 
year  526  Individuals  were  served  during  the 
year. 

We  are  presently  working  with  the  Salt 
Lake  City  School  District  and  the  Salt  Lake 
County  Department  of  Social  Services  to 
determine  the  means  for  continuing  the  pro- 
gram upon  termination  of  federal  fimdlng. 
No  workable  solution  has  been  arrived  at  to 
date. 


If  the  project  Is  not  continued,  there  will 
be  many  lost  souls  who  have  come  to  depend 
on  the  program,  not  only  for  meals,  but  also 
for  the  social  contact  and  the  educational 
and  enrichment  activities  provided  after 
lunch  in  the  schools.  We  know  that  many  of 
the  older  people  would  simply  sit  at  home 
until  personally  urged  to  Join  another  senior 
citizens'  group  and  be  provided  with  trans- 
portation. No  other  program  for  the  elderlj 
In  this  area  emphasizes  the  nutritional  aspect 
as  does  this  Project. 
Cordially, 

Prkderick  E.  Keztxr, 
Director,  Adult  Nutrition  Activity  Program. 


South  County  Senior  Center,  Inc., 

Edmonds,  Wash..  April  e.  1971. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Perot, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Perot:  Your  active  interest 
In  the  problems  of  the  retired  person  is  ap- 
preciated not  only  by  myself  and  the  senior 
citizens  I  represent,  but  by  the  others  who 
attended  the  NCOA  meeting  last  week. 

I  attended  your  press  conference  at  the 
Statler-HUton  because  I  knew  hot  lunch  and 
nutritional  programs  were  to  be  emphasized. 
I  have  directed  the  South  County  hot  lunch 
and  health  services  program  funded  by 
O.E.O.  through  the  Emergency  Pood  and 
Medical  Services  for  the  past  two  years.  This 
program  Is  due  to  be  eliminated  this  year. 

I  concur  with  the  intention  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  Title  IV  Research  and 
Demonstration  monies  and  Emergency  Pood 
and  Medical  monies  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered on-going  programs  and  a  cut  in 
both  funding  levels  is  to  l)e  expected. 

My  point  now  is  that  both  programs  served 
their  purpose  well  in  bringing  to  light  the 
crying  need  and  absolute  value  of  such  hot 
meal  services.  Efforts  should  be  directed  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  an  on-going 
meals  program  with  funding  that  does  not 
diminish  or  run  out  with  time. 

My  next  point  refers  to  the  added  im- 
portance of  a  hot  meal  program  as  It  be- 
comes a  part  of  a  total  multi-purpose  con- 
cept, such  as  I  have  demonstrated  in  my 
Center.  Direct  health  services,  health  and 
nutrition  education,  employment  services, 
transportation  assistance,  Information  and 
referral,  continuing  educational  opportuni- 
ties, outreach  services  to  those  confined  to 
home,  utilization  of  senior  citizen  talent  for 
service  to  the  community,  social  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities  are  all  components  of 
a  broad  picture  in  which  each  program  en- 
hances the  other  and  Increases  the  value  to 
the  senior  citizen. 

The  600  lunches  we  serve  per  week 
throughout  the  County  reach  both  rural 
and  urban  areas.  I  have  found  no  better  way 
to  encourage  the  lonely.  Isolated  poor  and 
deprived  senior  citizens  to  avail  themselves 
of  help  than  through  an  invitation  to  share 
a  hot  meal  with  others.  They  soon  par- 
ticipate in  these  other  programs  which  are 
available  and  friends  are  made  and  life  once 
more  becomes  enjoyable  and  meaningful 
Instead  of  the  previous  day-to-day  lack- 
luster existence. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  importance  of 
nutrition  and  health  programs  for  senior 
citizens  is  recognized  and  that  we  will  see 
the  implementation  of  new  programs.  With 
your  efforts  Involved  I  know  that  a  greater 
potential  of  possibilities  wUl  exist. 
Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)   Sallt  Wrkn, 

Director. 
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SELF-DETERMINATION  IN  SOUTH 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  FXJLBRiaHT.  Mr.  President,  no 

episode  in  our  Vietnam  experience  more 

clearly  illustrates  the  emptiness  of  our 

claim  to  be  supporting  self-determination 


In  South  Vietnam  than  the  episode  of 
Tran  Ngoc  Chau.  Unfortnately,  the 
matter  has  now  been  almost  forgotten. 
Recently,  however,  Elizabeth  Pond,  the 
very  fine  Far  East  reporter  of  the  Chris- 
tjon  Science  Monitor,  analyzed  the  case 
in  an  article  appearing  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  Atlantic.  Among  those  who  have 
forgotten  Tran  Ngoc  Chau — for  under- 
standable reasons — is  the  US.  Ambassa- 
dor in  Saigon,  who  apparently  has  made 
no  effort  to  hold  South  Vietnamese  Presi- 
dent Thieu  to  the  promise  which  he 
reportedly  made  to  the  Ambassador,  that 
he  would  respect  the  Vietnamese  Con- 
stitution in  dealing  with  Chau.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand,  President  Thieu.  in  hold- 
ing Chau  in  prison,  is  ignoring  both  his 
own  Constitution  and  the  Vietnam  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
Pond's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
is  follows : 

South  Vietnam — The  Tran  Ngoc  Chau 
Atfair 

(By  Elizabeth  Pond) 

In  early  1970,  the  Thieu  regime  convicted 
a  prominent  South  Vietnamese  congreesman, 
Tran  Ngoc  Chau,  and  Jailed  him.  Technically, 
Chau's  offense  was  having  contact  with  a 
brother  who  was  a  North  Vietnamese  spj 
(despite  the  fact  that  Chau  was  trying  to 
get  his  brother  to  defect  to  the  South  Viet- 
mmese  side) .  Actually,  Chau's  offense  was 
that  he  challenged  President  Thieu  pwht- 
loaUy. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  persecution  of 
political  dissidents  in  South  Vietnam.  But 
there  is  sometUng  new  in  the  American  Em- 
baasy's  virtual  support  for  repression  of  a 
dynamic  and  effective  anti-Communist  lead- 
er of  national  stature,  one  who  had  worked 
cloeely  with  the  Americans. 

Judged  by  traditional  American  standards, 
the  Chau  case  is  an  unhappy  precedent  in 
this  period  of  American  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  It  suggests  that  going  along  with 
Thieu  Is  more  Important  than  Justice. 

Chau  Is  now  in  a  oeU  In  Saigon's  Chi  Hoa 
prison.  There  Thieu  wants  him  to  remain, 
aod  there  he  remains,  despite  two  Supreme 
Ooort  rulings  to  the  contrary.  A  m&ndarln 
timed  democrat;  an  Idealist  turned  unsuc- 
oteaful  martyr;  a  former  Viet  Mlnh  turned 
Mem  loyalist  turned  disUlusioned  admirer 
of  American  virtues;  a  passionate  national- 
ist; an  honest,  proud,  stubborn,  sentimental 
person,  Chau  is  a  quintessential — and  for- 
gotten—man in  the  middle. 

In  one  sense  the  case  of  Deputy  Chau  is 
by  now  a  dead  Issue.  It  Is  six  months  since 
the  definitive  Supreme  Court  ruling  that 
Chau  should  be  freed.  And  Chau  continues 
to  languish  in  Chi  Hoa  unremembered.  Even 
his  bid  for  political  martyrdom  has  fizzled. 
Yet  the  Chau  affair  does  live  on,  for  it  effec- 
tively charts  the  evolving  political  landscape. 

In  brief,  Chau  was  convicted  and  Jailed 
not  for  being  a  former  Viet  Mlnh  (which  he 
WM) ,  or  pro-Communist  (which  he  was  not) , 
but  foe  not  inftwmlng  on  his  brother,  who 
Chau  knew  was  a  spy.  Out  of  so  many  South 
Vietnamese  with  brothers  on  "the  other 
•ide,"  Deputy  Chau  was  the  one  prosecuted 
because  he  crossed  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  politi- 
cally—and because  he  was  weak  enough  for 
Thieu  to  crush  as  an  example  to  other, 
■nore  powerful  rivals. 

Several  legal  and  political  Issues  arose  in 
the  course  of  the  Chau  affair  as  it  stretched 
out  over  1969  and  1970.  The  legal  issues,  as 
defined  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Supreme 
Court,  Involved  violation  of  Chau's  parlia- 
inentary  Immunity;  unconstitutional  Juris- 
•Jlctlon  over  a  civilian  case  by  a  politically 


malleable,  no-appeal  mlUtary  field  court;  and 
President  Thieu's  disregard  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

Politically,  the  outcome  of  the  Chau  case 
oonflrmed,  for  the  present,  Thieu's  suprem- 
acy In  Saigon.  But  perhaps  more  signifi- 
cantly, it  revealed  the  U.S.  preference  for 
stability  over  legality  in  South  Vietnam. 

CHAtr'S   RISE 

Characteristically,  for  he  Is  an  indepemd- 
ent  man.  Tran  Ngoc  Chau  quit  the  Viet 
Mlnh  in  1949.  By  then  he  had  become  dis- 
enchanted with  the  Communist  take-over  of 
the  Viet  Mlnh  resistance,  and  with  Com- 
munist miirder  of  competing  nationalists. 
He  began  making  a  name  for  himself  in  the 
early  1960s,  when  he  was  appointed  province 
chief  of  Kienhoa  In  the  Mekong  Delta  of 
South  Vietnam.  In  this  period.  Just  prior 
to  and  after  the  assassination  of  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  South  Vietnam  was  in  dhaos, 
with  the  government  losing  one  district  and 
one  battalion  a  week.  Kienhoa  had  been  a 
longtime  Viet  Minh-Vlet  Cong  stronghold, 
yet  Chau  increased  government  control  in 
the  provinces  from  15  percent  to  57  percent 
of  the  population,  according  to  a  cautious 
American  estimate  at  the  time. 

He  did  not  accomplish  this  feat  by  mili- 
tary victories.  Instead,  he  buttressed  the  ex- 
isting leadership  of  the  religious  groups — 
Buddhist,  Hoa  Hao,  Cao  Dal.  and  Catholic — 
as  the  only  strong  social  structures  apart 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front.  Simultaneously, 
Chau  provided  channels  for  the  population 
to  improve  its  lot.  He  allowed  villagers  to 
bring  complaints  directly  to  him,  and  then 
acted  immediately  to  rectify  injiwttcee.  He 
experimented,  too,  with  a  prototype  of  what 
would  become  the  Revolutlo(nary  Develop- 
ment cadres — the  paramilitary  defense.  In- 
telligence, and  pacification  workers  in  vil- 
lages and  hamlets. 

His  Ideas  caught  on,  and  Revolutionary 
Development,  funded  and  sponsored  by  the 
American  CIA,  was  established  as  a  nation- 
al program.  At  the  end  of  1968,  Chau  was 
appointed  national  training  director.  (Con- 
trary to  some  news  reports,  this  Job,  plus  the 
routine  contact  he  had  as  a  province  chief, 
was  Chau's  only  association  with  the  CIA. 
He  was  never  an  American  intelligence 
agent.) 

At  the  training  center  Chau  soon  found 
himself  in  confilct  with  the  powerful  CIA. 
In  vain  Chau  wished  the  Americans  to  be 
less  obtrusive  than  they  were.  In  vain  he 
wished  the  RD  village  teams  to  emphasize 
redress  of  villagers'  grievances  rather  than 
iutelllgence  gathering.  Within  six  months, 
the  arguments  became  so  acute  that  Chau 
resigned  as  director  of  training. 

Not  unnaturally,  Chau's  discontent  with 
heavy-handed  American  Influence  in  Viet- 
nam, and  with  the  government  of  the  flam- 
boyant Premier  Ky,  led  him  into  politics.  In 
1967  he  ran  for  deputy  to  the  Lower  House 
from  Kienhoa,  collecting  one  of  the  largest 
votes  received  by  any  elected  deputy. 

The  future  looked  hopeful.  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu,  with  whom  Chau  had  been  friendly 
in  earlier  days  when  they  were  both  Junior 
army  officers  under  Diem,  had  by  now  sup- 
planted Nguyen  Cao  Ky  as  top  man  in  Sal- 
mon. Chau  expected  Improvements,  and  he 
counted  himself  basically  pro-government. 

Thieu  and  Chau  began  to  fall  out  some- 
time during  1968.  The  Tet  offensive  and  its 
aftermath  prompted  Chau  to  think  about  a 
political  settlement  to  the  war.  Specifically, 
Chau  was  one  of  the  first  to  suspect  that  the 
Tet  offensive  would  prove  to  be  the  last  straw 
for  the  United  States,  and  he  felt  that  Wash- 
ington would  henceforth  try  to  disengage 
from  Vietnam. 

He  believed  that  the  United  States  would 
now  be  interested  only  In  containing  the 
military  and  political  situation  long  enough 
to  withdraw  without  the  appearance  of  de- 
feat. But  he  was  convinced  that  the  kind  of 


short-term  poUtical  stability  that  this  Im- 
plied— based  on  government  in  Saigon  by 
right-wing  militants — would  doom  South 
Vietnam  to  Communist  take-over  in  the  long 
run.  Chau  therefore  began  to  argue  that 
Thieu  should  reach  out  for  the  support  of 
other  non-Communist  nationaUste.  The  hy- 
j)er8uspiclouB  Thieu,  who  preferred  a  frag- 
mentation that  he  coiUd  control  to  a  polit- 
ical unity  that  might  be  wrested  from  him, 
did  not  agree. 

As  Chau's  Ideas  evolved  and  crystallized, 
he  t)egan  speaking  out  more  and  more  on 
issues  of  pacification,  poUtical  settlement, 
and  de-Americanlzatlon  of  the  war.  He  advo- 
cated a  more  fiexible  f>olicy  of  accommoda- 
tion, not  vsdth  Communists,  but  with  na- 
tionalist groups  (like  the  Buddhists)  that 
were  shut  out  of  Saigon's  political  life. 

He  strongly  opposed  national  or  even  pro- 
vincial coalitions  with  the  Communists. 
Among  other  reasons,  he  simply  did  not  think 
that  the  Communists  should  be  handed  a 
position  at  the  national  level  that  thev  could 
not  attain  In  votes.  Better  to  accommodate 
them  at  the  local  level,  he  thought,  than  to 
let  them  into  the  central  government.  His 
ideas  of  accommodation  thus  were  conceived 
In  terms  of  granting  the  NLF  positions  as 
hamlet  or  village  chiefs  In  those  localities 
where  the  Front  was  already  dc«nlnant.  (Al- 
though heretical  at  the  time,  this  proposal 
envisaged  less  of  a  national  voice  for  the  NLF 
than  did  Thieu's  final  election  offer  of 
1969.) 

Chau  began  in  the  late  1968-«arly  1969 
period  to  demand  peace  talks  among  the 
three  Vietnamese  forces — Saigon.  Hanoi,  and 
the  NLF — without  the  Americans.  He  pro- 
posed a  meeting  between  parliamentary  del- 
egations of  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Nei- 
ther the  North  Vietnamese  nor  Thieu  liked 
the  suggestion. 

Chau's  fall  was  swift.  His  brother  Tran 
Ngoc  Hlen  was  arrested  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  April,  1969.  Hlen,  a  high-ranking 
Communist  agent,  had  for  five  years  headed 
a  strategic  intelligence  cell  which  reported 
directly  to  Hanoi.  The  cell's  primary  task  was 
political  evaluation  of  long-range  trends, 
opinions,  and  motivation  In  the  South. 
(Chau  would  argue  in  his  defense  that  It 
would  have  been  different  If  Hlen  had  been 
carrying  out  sabotage  or  terrorism,  but  that 
since  Hlen  was  only  a  political  observer,  Chau 
could  not  betray  his  own  brother  by  having 
him  arrested.  Besides,  Chau  added,  Hlen 
might  well  find  out  In  his  explorations  how 
strong  the  Saigon  government  really  was 
and  so  advise  Hanoi.) 

Chau  met  with  Hlen  eight  times  between 
1965  and  1969,  and  this  association  soon  came 
out  in  the  Interrogation  of  Hlen.  Chau,  who 
as  a  youth  had  Idolized  his  older  brother 
Hlen,  was  the  more  emotional  about  these 
meetings.  He  considered  Hlen  a  brother  first, 
a  Vietnamese  patriot  second,  and  a  Commu- 
nist only  third.  Hlen.  a  disciplined  Commu- 
nist cadre  and  an  older,  brighter  version  of 
Chau  without  Cbau's  sentimental  streak,  did 
not  reciprocate  the  feeling.  He  always  con- 
sidered Chau  to  be  a  "target"  in  this  pe- 
riod, never  a  brother. 

On  an  intelllgenoe  level,  the  deductions 
each  brother  drew  from  the  other  probably 
evened  out.  fflen  astutely  perceived  political 
shifts  in  Chau  and  Chau's  associates  at  vart- 
ous  key  points.  Chau  strengthened  his  very 
sound  conviction  that  the  pacified  areas  In 
South  Vietnam  must  be  truly  secured,  with 
forces  not  spread  too  thin.  It  caimot  be  said 
that  Chau  gained  any  advance  knowledge  of 
the  Communist  general  offensive  of  1968,  but 
the  wisdom  of  Chau's  approach  was  borne 
out.  Chau  also  had  visions,  never  to  be  real- 
ized, of  the  two  brothers  becoming  signifi- 
cant Intermediaries  In  peace  negotiations. 

For  half  a  year  after  the  arrest  of  Hlen,  the 
Chau  case  lay  dormant.  Then  in  October, 
1969.  Chau  rashly  accused  Nguyen  Cao 
Thang.  Thieu's  liaison  man  with  the  Lower 
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Ho\iM,  of  buying  votes.  ThlB  was  a  danger- 
ous act.  Thang  was  a  powerful  flgxu'e,  mtich 
feared  In  Saigon,  a  man  who  had  gradu>lly 
become  Thleu's  most  Important  political  ad- 
viser— and  a  man  who  handled  Importiant 
political  and  personal  funds  for  Thieu. 
Thang  was  a  shrewd  and  wily  bu8lnea«»ian 
who  had  made  his  fort\uie  In  the  lucrative 
pharmaceutical  trade.  He  dealt  with  an^ne 
It  was  profitable  to  deal  with,  and  it  was  ru- 
mored that  this  Included  the  Communists. 
He  was  said,  too,  to  have  made  private  sound- 
ings at  one  point  on  behalf  of  Thleu  for  some 
sort  of  political  deal  with  the  OommunlstjB. 

Even  If  Chau  had  not  had  a  Communist 
brother  in  Saigon's  hands,  his  attack  on 
Thang  would  have  been  enough  In  itself  to 
Incense  Thleu.  And  Chan's  defiance  of  T*leu 
was  soon  compounded  by  a  more  Important 
stirring  In  opposition  ranks.  In  Novemiber, 
Generals  Duong  Van  Jflnh  and  Tran  Don 
called  for  a  popular  referendum  and  began 
to  talk  publicly.  If  vaguely,  about  a  "third 
force."  accommodation,  "reconciliation,"  and 
other  phrases  that  smacked  of  coalition  and 
a  toppling  of  Thleu. 

rOKTKESS 

In  1969,  American  withdrawal  was  the  ien- 
tral  political  fact  of  South  Vietnam,  and  It 
was  Just  a  question  of  time  before  it  w^uld 
alter  the  basic  context  of  Vietnamese  politics. 
The  Americans  had  hoped  that  their  dlfen- 
gagement  would  instill  a  sense  of  crlslb  In 
both  pro-regime  and  Independent  Vletnaiiese 
nationalists,  and  convince  them  that  they 
had  to  pull  together  against  the  Commualsts 
for  self-preservation.  | 

Until  the  end  of  1969.  Thleu  did  leave  ^pen 
the  option  of  cooperation  with  a  btoad 
spectrum  of  non-Communist  nationallfts — 
either  deliberately  or  Just  because  his  bat- 
ural  style  was  a  network  of  Intricate  maneu- 
vers that  never  committed  him  to  any  one 
person  or  any  one  coiirse.  But  as  the  TI.S. 
troops  ptilled  out,  Thleu  pulled  In  as  if  !to  a 
fortress  to  the  right-wingers,  the  North- 
ern CathoUce,  and  the  Army,  rather  than 
reaching  out  to  less  hard  line  element!. 

Previously,  Thleu  had  contained  I  the 
more  left-leaning  figures  by  ignoring  tjhem 
and  leaving  them  to  their  own  divlslvefaess. 
Now,  however,  he  began  to  take  Mlnb  and 
Don  seriously.  If  unchecked,  the  two  gen- 
erals could  easily  become  the  focal  point  for 
vast  public  war- weariness  and  discontent 
with  rising  prices — and  latent  antl-Auerl- 
canlam. 

But  It  would  have  been  awkward  for 
Thleu  to  attack  Mlnh  and  Don  directly.  The 
easvgolng  Mlnh  was  popular  in  the  Scuth. 
Both  men  were  still  the  residual  hero<is  of 
the  1963  coup.  Most  important,  both  had  a 
considerable  potential  following  In  the 
Army.  J 

Tran  Ngoc  Chau.  however,  was  an  al- 
together different  matter.  He  presente<l  an 
Inviting  target  Just  when  Thleu  needed  one. 
The  President  could  crack  down  on  Ch^u  to 
symbolize  his  new  toughness  and  IssiK  the 
appropriate  warning  to  would-be  tlilrd- 
force  opposition,  to  anyone  tempted  to 
make  a  separate  deal  with  the  Commuplsts 
(or  the  Americans)  at  Thelu's  expense. lAnd 
this  could  be  done,  it  appeared,  without 
stirring  up  an  unmanageable  backlash. 

At  this  point,  for  some  reaaon,  Thleu 
moved  beyond  a  rational  political  titctlc 
and  became  personally  observed  with  pun- 
ishing Chau.  The  Saigon  political  ^rorld 
and  province  chiefs  throughout  the  country 
took  Thelu's  rage  as  weakness  rather  than 
strength.  There  was  a  backlash  after  Itll. 

To  summarlee  the  ensuing  kaleidoscopic 
developments,  Thieu  asked  the  National  As- 
sembly to  strip  Chau  of  parliamentary  im- 
munity so  that  he  could  be  prosecuted  (a 
move  allowed  by  the  Constitution  if  ttree- 
fourths  of  Chan's  peers  approved )  .i  The 
Lower  House  balked.  Government  ofljcials 
responsible  to  Thleu,  therefore,  goade4  the 


National  Assembly  by  unloosing  a  paid  mob 
of  about  seven  hundred  to  riot  In  the  legis- 
lative chambers.  Still  the  Lower  House 
dragged  its  feet.  So  Nguyen  Cao  Thang  de- 
cided to  circulate  among  deputies  an  un- 
dated petition  asking  for  Chan's  prosecution. 
Thang  reportedly  boasted  to  friends  that  he 
spent  ten  million  piasters  (about  $80,000)  to 
get  signatures.  And  money  was  supplemented, 
according  to  niunerotis  deputy  accounts,  by 
blackmail  and  intimidation.  By  February, 
1970,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  Thleu  had  a 
document  authorizing  trial  of  Chau. 

In  March  the  III  Corps  Mobile  MUltary 
Field  Court,  a  court  created  by  Diem  to  try 
political  dissidents,  sentenced  Chau  to  ten 
years  of  Imprisonment  and  hard  labor. 

Chan's  final  words  in  court  were  defiant. 
"I  have  served  the  country  twenty-three 
years,  an  officer  In  the  field  who  received 
medals  on  the  battlefield,"  Chau  said  ve- 
hemently. "These  last  few  days  I  came  to 
the  courtroom  wearing  black  pajamas.  You 
can  say  I  am  Commimist  or  you  can  say 
I  am  an  agent  of  the  CIA  because  Revolu- 
tionary Development  cadres  wear  black  pa- 
Jamas.  But  I  wear  black  pajamas  as  a  symbol 
of  a  good  Vietnamese  citizen.  When  I  die, 
I  ask  the  favor  of  being  burled  In  a  military 
cemetery."  Chau's  lawyers  appealed  the  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  May  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  Chau's  conviction  was  In- 
deed unconstitutional  and  said  further  that 
the  whole  mobile  military  field  coiui;  was 
unconstitutional.  In  October  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  Chau  should  be  freed. 

In  response.  Thleu  replaced  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  and  got  the  legis- 
lature to  pass  new  laws  that  effectively  re- 
newed the  same  old  military  field  court. 
Chau  remains  in  prison  under  Increasingly 
severe  conditions.  He  has  been  allowed  to  see 
no  visitors  except  his  wife  for  the  past  four 
months,  and  such  information  as  dwindling 
contacts  with  him  provide  Indicates  that  he 
Is  allowed  little  exercise  and  has  been  in  a 
state  of  depression  since  the  final  Supreme 
Court  ruling. 

THE  AMERICAN  HAND 

Significantly,  throughout  the  entire  Chau 
affair,  the  American  Embassy  in  Saigon  ap- 
proved Thieu's  actions  by  praising  him  with 
very  faint  danms.  The  Embassy  first  gave 
Thieu  carte  blanche  in  July,  1969,  when  it 
Imposed  a  gag  rule  on  those  American  officials 
who  had  been  close  to  Chau.  (The  Amer- 
icans who  knew  him  best  were  his  most 
ardent  supporters.)  They  were  not  to  see 
Chau,  nor  were  they  to  discuss  the  case  with 
any  outsider,  whether  Vietnamese  official  or 
American  Journalist.  This  was  serious.  At  one 
point,  according  to  a  Foreign  Service  Officer 
In  the  Saigon  Embassy,  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker  delivered  a  personal  ultimatum 
to  John  Vann,  an  old  Vietnam  hand,  the 
American  head  of  pacification  In  the  popu- 
lous Mekong  Delta,  and  a  staimch  defender 
of  Chau :  If  Vann  talked  to  one  more  reporter 
about  Chau,  he  would  be  summarily  fired. 

Then,  in  its  own  reporting  to  Washington, 
the  Embassy  consistently  downplayed  the 
significance  of  the  affair  and  glossed  over  the 
Illegalities  to  which  Thleu  was  resorting  In 
his  pursuit  of  Chau.  Curiously,  it  even  por- 
trayed Chau  as  favoring  coalition  with  the 
Communists,  though  Chau  had  never  ad- 
vocated any  such  thing.  And  in  political  and 
diplomatic  circles  In  Saigon,  the  Embassy 
circulated  the  view  that  Chau  was  himself 
pro-Commimtst.  Thieu  therefore  came  to  as- 
sume, quite  correctly,  that  he  could  Impri- 
son Chau  without  Incurring  any  American 
reprisals. 

Why  did  the  American  mission  in  Saigon, 
which  has  long  been  searching  for  commit- 
ted, independent,  non-Communist  leaders  of 
Chau's  caliber,  back  off  so  totally  on  as  un- 
ambiguous a  political  issue  as  it  is  ever  likely 
to  have  In  Vietnam?  Why  did  it  ratify  yet  one 
more  instance  of  the  canniballzatlon  of  lead- 


ership that  has  plagued  South  Vietnam  ever 
since  Its  inception?  The  answer  would  seem 
to  reside  In  a  failure  of  perception,  rein- 
forced by  policy  considerations. 

To  begin  with,  neither  Ambassador  Bunker 
nor  his  major  advisers  on  the  case,  the 
Embassy  political  counselor  and  the  CIA 
chief  In  Vietnam,  had  much  affinity  for 
the  complexities  of  Asian  politics.  Bunker  la 
a  gentleman,  an  American  aristocrat,  a  suc- 
cessful businessman,  an  able  negotiator  and 
compromiser.  But  that  la  not  to  say  that 
he  Is  a  politician.  His  Instincts  favor  "hard" 
military  analysis  over  "soft"  political  anal- 
ysis. 

The  then  political  counselor,  Martin  Hen, 
was  described  by  his  subordinates  as  being 
In  the  older-style  State  Department  mold. 
He  was  accredited  to  the  Thleu  government, 
credulous  of  what  the  Thleu  government 
said,  suspicious  of  what  government  oppon- 
ents or  Independents  said.  The  CIA  chief  was 
a  brilliant  technician  in  Intelligence,  In  the 
view  of  some  American  officials  who  know 
his  work,  but,  like  his  colleagues,  was  sim- 
ply not  a  political  animal.  And  Chau's  past 
squabbles  with  the  CIA  hardly  recommended 
him  to  the  local  head  of  the  agency. 

Thus,  when  these  men  were  given  ques- 
tionable Information  about  Chau,  they  be- 
lieved it  instead  of  challenging  it.  Btmkw 
accepted  the  opinion  that  Chau  really  wag 
pro-Conununlst.  And  he  apparently  ac- 
cepted, at  least  In  part,  Thieu's  hints  that 
army  generals  were  pressing  him  to  be  tough 
with  Chau  and  might  even  try  a  coup  If  he 
did  not  respond. 

Furthermore,  given  the  tensions  created 
by  American  withdrawal.  Bunker  was  \m will- 
ing to  squander,  on  minor  Issues,  what  lever- 
age the  United  States  had  over  Thleu.  To 
him  It  would  have  been  wrong  to  risk  lo 
much  for  aome  abstract  consideration  of 
legality,  or  for  some  chimera  of  broadened 
political  participation.  Stability  was  the  Im- 
portant desideratum.  Chau  was  Just  the  un- 
fortunate man  In  the  middle  who  got  In 
the  way. 

In  the  short  run.  South  Vietnamese  sta- 
bility probably  was  strengthened  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  Chau.  And  yet.  In  the  long 
run.  Thieu's  handling  of  the  Chau  affair 
led  to  a  serious  ebbing  of  confidence  In  the 
President's  Judgment,  control,  and  predict- 
ability. Latent  discontents  burst  forth  in 
the  period  after  the  Chau  trial.  They  were 
contained,  and  Thieu's  rivals  were  silenced, 
but  It  was  an  augury  of  developments  that 
may  be  expected  any  time  Thieu  again  seems 
to  be  showng  weakness  or  misjudgment.  And 
the  opportxmltles  for  Thleu  to  fumble  will 
Increase  when  his  real  power  base — Ameri- 
can military  forces  In  Vietnam,  and  will  to 
back  him  up — dwindles. 
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SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  has 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  me- 
morializing Congress  to  continue  price 
supports  and  other  aid  programs  to 
tobacco  farmers. 

This  resolution  calls  attention  to  the 
alarming  fact  that  legislation  is  pending 
In  Congress  which  would  discontinue 
tobacco  supports  and  other  aid  program* 
beginning  with  crops  to  be  harvested  In 
1972. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  the 
tobacco  industry  to  the  economy  of  South 
Carolina  and  to  the  economy  of  this 
country  cannot  be  measured.  In  addition, 
legislation  which  would  abolish  these 
self-supporting  programs  would  cause  a 
tremendous  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Government  In  taxes. 


Mr  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Ho^GS  and  myself  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  resolution  be  printed  In 

the  RECORD- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
BicoRD,  as  follows: 

i    CONCtnaXNT    RESOLUTION    Memobializino 
OONORESS  To  CONTINUE  PRICE  SUPPORTS  AND 

(jTHEB  Am  Programs  to  Tobacco  Farmers 

Whereas  pending  legislation  Is  now  before 
P-naress  which  would  discontinue  tobacco 
raooorts  and  other  aid  programs  beginning 
•^tti  crops  to  be  harvested  In  1972;  and 

Whereas,  thU  has  been  a  self-supporting 
nroitram  and  If  this  legislation  Is  enacted  it 
LJSd  mean  a  tremendous  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  would  severely 
cripple  this  one  hundred  mlUlon  dollar  in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas,  tobacco  has  for  many  years  been 
one  of  South  Carolina's  main  sources  of 
revenue  and  the  discontinuance  of  these  pro- 
erams  would  bring  Irreparable  damage  to  the 
tobacco  farmers  of  this  State,  particularly 
the  smaller  growers.  ^  ^    ^^    „ 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Eepresentativee,  the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  memorialized  to  take  such  action  as 
It  deems  necessary  In  order  to  continue  the 
price  supports  and  other  aid  programs  to 
tobacco  farmers. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  United  States 
Senator  and  each  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Congress  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

IMPROVED  POSTAL  SERVICE 
Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  the  Postmaster  General  announced 
the  introduction  of  a  new  postal  service 
designed  to  guarantee  overnight  delivery 
for  airmail  letters  mailed  to  a  destina- 
tion within  600  miles  from  the  place  of 
mailing.  I  was  glad  to  see  this  new  policy 
develop;  it  caught  the  attention  of  the 
television  newscasters;  perhaps  the  most 
apt  comment  was  by  Harry  Reasoner, 
who  said  that  such  timely  deliverj'  re- 
stores postal  service  to  the  level  that  was 
canmon  in  1935. 

The  irony  of  his  remark  is  that  while 
many  Americans  look  back  fondly  on  the 
good  old  days  of  efficient  and  prompt 
mail  delivery  for  2  cents  a  letter,  you 
do  not  have  to  go  back  very  far  to  find 
overnight  delivery  of  first-class  mail  and 
airmail  to  be  commonplace.  The  bold 
new  program  proposed  by  the  Postmaster 
General  Is  considerably  less  than  the 
mall  service  which  the  public  received 
and  relied  upon  in  1967  and  1968.  When 
the  present  postal  administration  came 
into  office  in  1969  and  announced  that 
the  archaic  post  office  needed  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  Government  corporation, 
it  also  proceeded  to  dismantle  piece  by 
piece  the  best  mail  delivery  service  the 
country  had  ever  known — overnight  de- 
livery of  first-class  mail.  So  I  think  that 
in  honoring  the  "fairness  doctrine"  it  is 
incumbent  upon  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Oommittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice to  make  known  what  the  situation 
was  compared  to  what  it  is  proposed 
to  be. 

In  1967,  upon  the  specific  instruction 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Postmaster  General 


Larry  O'Brien  introduced  a  new  air  taxi 
and  airlift  program  on  a  nationwide  ba- 
sis to  insure  overnight  delivery,  or  at 
least  2-day  delivery,  of  all  flrst-class 
mail.  With  remarkable  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness, the  rank-and-file  officers  and 
employees  in  the  Bureau  of  Transpor- 
tation and  International  Services  estab- 
lished an  Intricate  network  of  transpor- 
tation patterns  to  move  first-class  mall 
from  the  post  office  where  it  was  mailed 
to  airports  where  It  was  dispatched  either 
on  a  "space  available"  basis  on  the  next 
scheduled  air  carrier  going  out  or  by  a 
special  "air  taxi"  air  carrier  on  con- 
tract basis. 

The  program  was  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess. Regular  flrst-cla&s  mail  dropped  in- 
to the  mall  chute  at  5  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon here  In  Washington  could  be 
delivered  the  next  morning  to  offices  and 
residences  clear  across  the  coimtry.  The 
cost  to  the  mall  user  for  that  service  was 
6  cents.  In  the  past  2  years,  the  Post 
Office  Department,  in  its  continual  quest 
for  reductions  in  operating  cost,  has  in- 
tentionally   destroyed    most     of    that 
prompt  and  efficient  delivery.  Airlift  and 
air  taxi  operations  for  mail  destined  to 
a  destination  not  greater  than  750  miles 
away  has  been  discontinued.  Thus,  with- 
in-State delivery  overnight  h£is  come  to 
an  almost  complete  stop.  First-class  mall 
matter  entered  at  Dallas.  Tex.,  for  in- 
stance, destined  to  El  Paso.  Tex.,  a  dis- 
tance of  630  miles,  no  longer  Is  entitled  to 
receive  airlift  trsmsportation.  Instead,  it 
is  carried  by  a  star  route  highway  con- 
tractor and  there  is  no  possibility  that  a 
5  o'clock  letter  can  be  delivered  the  next 
day. 

The  ABCD  same-day  delivery  pro- 
gram instituted  by  Postmaster  General 
J.  Edward  Day  in  1963,  which  virtually 
guaranteed  delivery  within  the  city  of 
any  business  letter  mailed  before  11 
o'clock  In  the  morning,  was  discontinued, 
as  was  the  afternoon  delivery  on  busi- 
ness routes.  Special  delivery  services 
were  changed  by  increasing  the  postage 
stamp  cost  by  50  percent  and  reducing 
the  service  to  a  regular  route  carried  not 
more  than  four  times  a  day. 

The  new  "managed  mail  program" 
discontinued  the  distribution  of  first- 
class  mail  between  6  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  and 
reduced  the  number  of  employees  work- 
ing mail  on  the  weekends.  Prior  to  this 
new  efficiency,  first-class  mail  was  given 
immediate  tind  continual  handling  24 
hours  a  day  in  order  to  insure  next  day 
delivery  wherever  possible.  Pickup 
schedules  for  street  mailboxes  have  been 
reduced  in  many  cases  to  one  pickup  a 
day  and  that  by  a  letter  carrier  on  his 
regular  route  rather  than  a  special  mes- 
senger. 

The  sum  of  it  all  Is  that  what  the 
American  people  got  from  the  archaic 
Post  Office  Department  in  1967  and  1968 
for  6  cents  will  now  be  offered  by  the 
new  businesslike,  efficient  U.S.  Postal 
Service  for  11  cents.  I  have  never  en- 
joyed being  critical  of  the  management 
of  Federal  agencies  unless  evidence  con- 
vinced me  that  the  policies  and  practices 
of  the  agency  should  and  could  be  re- 
vised to  benefit  the  public.  It  Is  easy  to 
complain  about  poor  mail  service,  but  It 
is  extremely  hard  to  do  anything  about 
It.    Unfortunately,    what    the    present 


postal  administration  is  doing  about 
mail  service  seems  to  be  a  conscious,  de- 
liberate effort  to  reduce  the  costs  of  run- 
ning the  Post  Office  to  the  point  that  the 
Postmaster  General  can  say  he  Is  break- 
ing even  regardless  of  the  kind  of  postal 
service  provided.  Unfortunately,  the  real 
price  paid  for  the  pursuit  of  that  Illusive 
goal  is  poor  postal  service,  poor  public 
relations,  poor  congressional  relations, 
and  the  growing  conviction  In  the  aver- 
age American's  mind  that  the  Post  Office 
simply  does  not  do  the  job. 

The  committee  warned  the  Post  Office 
Department  against  this  policy  last  year 
when,  in  our  report  accompanying  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act,  we  specifi- 
cally disapproved  the  discontinuance  of 
air  taxi  and  airlift  programs— proven 
winners  for  good  postal  service.  Our  rec- 
ommendations for  continuing  that  policy 
were  disregarded.  In  fairness  to  the  com- 
mittee and  the  public,  the  Postmaster 
General  might  consider  amending  the 
language  of  his  recent  press  armounce- 
ment  to  say  that  after  2  years  of  con- 
stantly declining  postal  service,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  has  decided  to  reinstitute 
the  practices  of  the  archaic  Post  Office 
Department  regarding  maU  transporta- 
tion, except  that  now  you  will  pay  twice 
as  much  for  the  same  service. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CAREERS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  period 
of  AprU  18  through  24,  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  President  Nixon  to  be  Earth 
Week,  1971.  In  urging  the  50  Governors' 
cooperation,  the  President  wrote: 

The  difficult  decisions  before  us  mxist  be 
wise  ones,  and  I  hope  that  Earth  Week  will 
see  educational  institutions  of  all  levels  con- 
sidering wavs  in  which  the  learning  process 
can  best  ftWter  understanding  of  environ- 
mental needs  and  opportunities. 

This  week  also  has  seen  the  publication 
of  a  new  vocational  guidance  manual, 
"Opportunities  In  Environmental  Ca- 
reers," written  by  Odom  Fanning,  a  weU- 
known  science  writer,  who  has  served  as 
public  affairs  officer  of  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  and  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
He  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  First  An- 
nual Report  on  Environmental  Quality, 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  August,  and  he  is  author  of  an 
earlier  vocational  guidance  manual.  "Op- 
portunities in  Oceanographlc  Careers." 

Mr  Fanning' s  new  book  is  aimed  at 
young  people.  It  identifies  655,990  en- 
vironmental management  jobs  today  and 
oredicts  an  Increase  to  1.181,800  by  1980, 
close  to  a  doubling  In  a  decade. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Farming's 
prediction  of  environmental  manpower 
needs  from  now  vmtil  1980  is  close  to  the 
mark.  And  yet  I  foresee  many  problems 
in  achieving  our  national  goals  in  the 
environment.  To  achieve  the  desired 
progress  In  ecology,  we  must  strengthen 
our  economy.  To  make  progress,  we  must 
strengthen  our  technology. 

Americans  can  take  pride  in  this  Na- 
tion's role  of  leadership  In  trying  to 
preserve  our  world  environment.  In  this 
connection,  I  was  disappointed  to  learn 
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this  week  that  the  NATO  Conference  on 
the  Environment,  meeting  In  Brussels, 
failed  to  accept  a  US.  proposal  to  prevent 
dumping  of  any  and  all  wastes  into  \he 
world's  oceans.  We  must  continue  to 
press  for  universal  accord  on  that  and 
other  environmental  reforms.  Such  fe- 
forms  are  investments  In  the  only  ef»- 
system  we  will  ever  have.  The  President 
80  wisely  stated: 

The  challenges  of  the  future  clearly  reqilre 
that  each  and  every  week  be  Earth  Week 


THE  FOSTER  GRANDPARENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BtJRDICK.  Mr.  President,  in  si|ite 
of  the  success  of  the  many  programs  for 
the  elderly  Initiated  under  the  Oilier 
Americans  Act.  the  administration  has 
proposed  a  $7  million  cutback  in  the 
HEW  budget  for  these  programs. 

Three  million  dollars  of  this  cut  is  to  be 
made  in  the  foster  grandparent  program, 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  innovanve 
of  all  elderly  programs.  Foster  grand- 
parents are  low-income  citizens  ovedes 
years  of  age  who  spend  4  hours  a  ^ay 
with  an  institutionalized  child,  the  qia- 
jority  of  whom  are  mentally  retarded, 
providing  love  and  attention  on  a  rp,re 
one-to-one  basis.  For  this  work  they  re- 
ceive a  small  stipend,  meals  on  the  |ob, 
and  transportation  expenses.  Although 
these  elderly  citizens  receive  only  a  n^ni- 
mum  wage,  the  income  is  often  enofgh 
to  keep  them  financially  Independent 

The  foster  grandparent  program  then, 
aids  the  elderly,  aids  and  relieves  our 
understaffed  mental  hospitals,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  growth  and  development 
of  thousands  of  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren. The  President  has  proposed  cutting 
the  foster  grandparent  program  by  obe- 
third.  I 

I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  i»all 
about  this  program.  One  letter,  however, 
was  especially  touching.  It  was  written  by 
the  mother  of  a  mentally  retarded  cii^ld. 
Her  daughter  Is  not  lucky  enough  to  hJEive 
a  foster  grandparent  at  this  time,  al- 
though she  is  on  a  waiting  list  for  bne. 
If  the  President's  recommendations  are 
adopted,  this  little  girl  will  never  receive 
the  special  care  and  attention  of  a  foster 
grandparent.  I  recommend  that  e\rery 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  any  con- 
cern for  the  mentally  retarded  £uid  for 
the  elderly  read  this  thoughtful  »nd 
touching  request  for  the  continuatioo  of 
the  foster  grandparent  program,  anid  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  priilted 
in  the  Record.  J 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mabch  30,  10ll. 

Dear  Sknato*  Bttkdtck  :  I  have  never  writ- 
ten anyone  In  public  office  before,  but  iiow 
I  feel  I  must. 

My  letter  is  In  regard  to  the  planned! cut 
in  the  National  Poster  Grandparent  Prorfam 
budget.  Why  does  the  government  aliraye 
seem  to  scrap  the  very  good  program^  It 
starts?  Why  deprive  the  retarded? 

Our  daughter  Lynn  Marie  was  6  on  M^h 
11.  She  has  resided  at  the  Grafton  State 
School  since  May  4.  1970.  Our  only  conaola- 
Uon  m  this  heart-breaking  decision  to  part 
with  our  only  girl,  was  the  fact  that  she 
would  get  the  proper  care  from  dedicated, 
trained  or  otherwise  interested  and  loVlng 


people.  People  who  could  guide  her  to  reach- 
ing her  full  potential  as  a  braln-lnjured 
child. 

Her  name  has  been  on  the  foster  grand- 
paremt  list  since  her  arrival  last  May.  She 
has  not  received  a  foster  grandparent  be- 
cause there  are  not  enovigb  of  them. 

They  do  wonderful  work.  It  is  a  reward- 
ing relationship  for  both  the  retarded  and 
the  older  persons  who  have  no  one  else  to 
give  their  extra  time  and  love  to. 

A  one-to-one  relatlonahlp  Is  the  beet  pos- 
sible hope  for  the  retarded.  They  do  the 
best  they  can  at  the  Grafton  State  School, 
but  I've  been  toere  often  enough  to  know 
and  see  for  mysSi  how  terribly  vmder-staffed 
they  are. 

My  daughter  is  in  a  40  patient  ward.  Most 
times  there  are  2  attendants  per  shift  for 
those  40  girls.  But  many  times  there  Is  only 
1  woman,  due  to  Illness  or  other  reasons,  and 
when  the  one  woman  takes  a  few  minutes 
to  eat  they  open  the  doors  to  both  40 -girl 
wards  on  Lynn's  floor  and  one  attendant  Is 
many  times  In  charge  of  all  80  girls.  This  is 
about  as  remotely  removed  from  a  one-to-one 
relationship  as  you  can  get. 

These  children  can  not  speak  for  them- 
selves to  let  you  people  In  government  know 
how  much  they  need  and  deserve  love,  at- 
tention, care  and  teaching.  In  all  good  con- 
science, If  government  has  one,  I  can  not 
understand  why  these  very  special  people 
at  the  Grafton  State  School  and  other  simi- 
lar institutions  must  bear  the  brunt  of 
Budget  cuts. 

When  I  think  of  all  the  government  money 
spent  for  war,  a  moon  rocket,  or  the  missile 
sites  here  In  North  Dakota,  I  cannot  help 
but  think  how  aU  that  money  could  more 
than  adequately  supply  the  much  needed 
people  to  care  for  and  teach  all  the  re- 
tarded for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Edward  Stoltman. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  WILLIAM  F. 
BUCKLEY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
recently  appeared  in  the  State  newspa- 
per in  Columbia,  S.C.  a  feature  story  on 
one  of  South  Carolina's  loveliest  and 
most  distinguished  ladles,  Mrs.  William 
F.  Buckley. 

Mrs.  Buckley  resides  in  her  beautiful 
117-year-old  estate,  Kamtchatka,  in 
Camden,  S.C.  She  is  the  mother  of  eight 
living  children,  48  grandchildren  and 
one  great-granddaughter — one  of  her 
sons  being  our  most  able  colleague.  Sen- 
ator James  L.  Buckley  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Indeed  a  privilege 
for  me  to  consider  this  great  lady  a  per- 
sonal friend.  The  true  gage  of  her  great- 
ness is  her  charming  personality,  which 
exemplifies  the  finest  attributes  of 
Southern  womanhood. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  entitled,  "A  Fa- 
mous Mother  Loyal  to  Family  and  to 
the  South,"  which  appeared  in  the  State 
newspaper  on  April  18,  1971,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A    FAMOT7S    MOTHKR    LOTAL    TO    FAICILT 

AND  TO  THE  South 
(By  Charlotte  Wyndham) 
Mrs.  William  P.  Buckley,  mistress  of  the 
aesthetically   beautiful    117-year-old   estate. 
Kamtchatka,  in  Camden,  is  the  picture  of 
a  truly  southern  lady  .  .  .  soft,  friendly  and 
outgoing. 
Despite  her  years  of  living  In  Europe  and 


New  England  and  her  famous  family's  Ivy. 
League  polish,  she  is  quick  to  Interject,  "Oh, 
my  dear,  yes,  I'm  Southern  down  to  my  toce 
on  both  sides  of  my  family.  My  family  fought 
in  the  War-Between-the-Statee  ...  on  the 
side  of  the  South." 

Alolse  Stelner  Buckley  was  bom  in  Nev 
Orleans  In  1895  Into  a  family  steeped  In  tra- 
ditional Southern  proprieties.  "We  were  not 
wealthy,"  she  said  modestly,  "but  we  never 
lacked  for  anything.  I  bad  music  lessons, 
learned  to  ride  (my  mother  was  an  outstand- 
ing horsewoman),  made  my  debut  and  at- 
tended Sophie  Newcomb  College." 

It  was  at  this  point  her  education  was 
Interrupted  by  romance.  Thlrty-sU-yeM-old, 
venturesome  Texas  lawyer  and  oilman  WU- 
11am  Frank  Buckley  asked  for  her  hand  after 
one  week  of  courtablp. 

He  had  to  be  properly  Introduced  to  the 
Stelner  family,  and  when  they  realized  the 
seriousness  of  the  couple's  Intent,  they  dis- 
creetly made  Inquiries  of  the  young  man*! 
character  from  his  family  priest  In  Aosttn, 
Tex. 

With  the  approval  of  both  families  they 
were  married  and  took  up  residence  In  Mex- 
ico, where  Will  Buckley  was  engaged  In  oil 
speculation  and  politics.  It  was  the  latter 
that  cost  them  their  first  fortune  and  nearly 
Mr.  Buckley's  life.  He  backed  the  "wrong" 
man  during  an  InBurrectlon.  and  was  not 
only  ordered  out  of  Mexico,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  death,  but  lost  every  cent  of  property 
and  Investment  he  bad. 

"That  was  1922,  and  my  hiisband,  41  yean 
old,  settled  us  In  Connecticut  (Great  Kim, 
the  11  bedroom,  206-year  old  home  Mrs. 
Buckley  still  maintains),  and  he  started  all 
over  again  In  New  Yorit." 

While  Mr.  Buckley  was  re-amassing  hi*  for- 
tunes In  oil,  Mrs.  Buckley  was  having  babies. 
At  almost  any  point  of  the  Buckley  chronicle, 
Mrs.  Buckley  would  recall,  "I  was  having  a 
baby,  as  usiial."  She  had  a  total  of  ten, 
much  to  the  joy  of  her  husband.  "My  hus- 
band loved  children,"  she  said.  "He  felt  it 
was  a  gift  of  God  to  have  a  child. 

"My  husband  was  quoted  often  as  saying 
that  the  order  In  his  life  was:  first,  God, 
then  country,  then  family,  and  then,  no 
one." 

Asked  how  she  felt  about  having  such  a 
large  famUy,  5-feet-2  Alolse  Buckley  said 
delicately,  "Encouchments  were  always  very 
difficult  for  me,  but  I  never  resented  one  of 
them.  Our  children  grew  up  knowing  that 
each  one  was  wanted  and  loved." 

Undaunted  by  her  ever  growing  family, 
Mrs.  Buckley  packed  up  the  children  and 
nurses  and  moved  about  the  world  with  her 
husband.  They  were  In  Paris  m  the  fall  of 
1929  with  six  of  their  children  when  the 
stock  markets  crashed  In  New  York. 

"My  husband  decided  we  should  stay  In 
France.  It  was  cheaper  to  live  there,  and  more 
Important  to  him,  the  children  could  have 
the  benefit  of  a  sound,  cultural  education. 
He  had  them  tutored  In  everything  from 
languages  to  music.  He  was  a  great  believer 
in  education. 

They  rettuTied  to  Connecticut  In  time  to 
save  the  baronial  home  from  being  taken  by 
unscrupulous  lawyers  from  Mexico,  who  still 
held  a  grudge  against  her  husband. 

Somehow,  along  the  routes  of  the  Buok- 
leys*  world  travels,  they  visited  Camden,  (the 
exact  reason  escapes  Mrs.  Buckley  now) ,  and 
they  fell  In  love  with  the  town  and  the  peo- 
ple. In  1938  they  bought  the  home  built  In 
1864  by  Col.  James  Chesnut. 

"It  was  greatly  In  need  of  repairs,"  Mrs. 
Buckley  said,  "but  my  husband  bought  it  for 
me  when  I  discovered  It  had  a  celling  hl^ 
enough  to  hang  the  chandelier  that  had 
been  wUled  to  me  by  a  friend  from  Mexico. 
The  chandelier  had  hung  In  the  Me^»n 
embassy  In  Paris  during  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
mllllan." 

"We  had  great  fun  remodeling  and  fur- 
nishing the  home,  which  we  called,  Kamt- 
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litMtktk.  We  had  a  man  come  down  from  New 
YMk  to  assemble  and  hang  the  chandeUer 
I^  the  main  staircase  oeUlng.  Besides 
Z^M  we  had  collected  from  aroiind  the 
•t«ld.  my  husband  bought  at  aucUon  the 
I^unlture  of  WUUam  Randolph  Hearst  and 
had  It  sent  down.  The  gardens,  with  ton  slop- 
in*  terraces  In  front,  were  designed  by  my 

husband."  _ 

A  Kwclal  living  room  on  the  second  floor 
ma  among  portraits  and  snapshots  of  the 
family,  a  baby  grand  piano.  Mrs.  Buckley,  a 
gtudent  of  the  piano  since  the  age  of  seven. 
igKl,  "If  my  son  BUI  were  to  come  into  the 
]y>age  now.  he  would  take  me  by  the  arm 
itTjlglit  to  this  room  to  play  a  Bach  or 
jfcnrt  concerto  with  blm." 

Kamtchatka  has  become  a  second  home  for 
tbe  Buckleys.  Its  10  bedrooms,  seven  baths 
and  surrounding  cottages  can  Just  about  take 
an  of  the  eight  remaining  children.  48 
gTBidchlldren  and  one  great-granddaughter. 
William  Buckley,  Sr..  after  his  first  stroke 
m  196Si  spent  more  and  more  of  his  time 
In  Camden.  He  bvillt  an  office  close  to  the 
ffitin  house  and  worked  there  In  between 
trips  to  New  York.  After  his  death  In  1958, 
he  was  burled  In  the  little  Quaker  cemetery 
near  the  home.  Mademoiselle,  the  French 
goyemesB  who  was  with  the  Buckley  chil- 
dren for  26  years.  Is  also  buried  there. 

rAlCLT   B.AD  SCTBACKS,  BtTCCXSSXS 

"Ma,"  as  Mrs.  Buckley  is  known  to  her 
children  (and  as  "Mlml"  to  her  In-laws  and 
the  children's  nursee),  has  always  been  con- 
tent to  stay  In  the  shadows  of  the  succeeses 
of  her  illustrious  husband  and  children  ("al- 
ways," she  emphasized). 

For  Instance ;  Mr.  Buckley,  In  a  tongue-in- 
cheek  letter  to  Bill  Jr.'s  future  in-laws  In 
1960,  said.  "My  wife,  while  entirely  too  gentle 
to  attempt  fraud,  is  nevertheless  too  loyal 
to  condone  this  exposure  of  her  children." 

Daughter  Alolse  wrote  in  explanation  of 
the  trials  of  putting  out  the  family  news- 
paper, "Grelmschatka"  (a  combination  of 
Great  Elm  and  Kamtchatka)  .  .  .  "My  third 
feat  may  seem  an  anticlimax,  but,  believe  It, 
It  called  for  careful  planning,  bold  tactics 
and  subtle  execution.  I  convinced  Mother 
(she's  BO  sweet,  you  know)  .  .  .  that  Lula- 
beUe,  John  (eldest  son)  and  Ann's  Ill-fated 
beagle,  was  responsible  for  all  but  two  spots 
on  the  living-room  rug." 

Again  from  Alolse:  "The  Illnesses  and  acci- 
dents are  now  past  and  forgotten  (In  looking 
back  over  the  early  family  crises) ;  the  cal- 
louses on  Mother's  knees  will  take  a  little 
longer  to  wear  off." 

And  perhaps  the  funniest  and  truest  In 
^irtt  of  loyalty  is  the  story  her  children  tell 
of  htt  when  son  Bill's  first  book,  "God  and 
Ifan  at  Yale,"  (which  sister  Alolse  said  be 
wrote  out  of  Jealousy  over  sister  Priscllla's 
new  job  and  brother  Jim's  new  bouse) . 

"Mother  had  assigned  herself  a  dally  beat 
covering  Fifth  Ave.  from  25th  to  92nd  St. 
and  back  down  Madison  to  afitb.  At  each 
store  she  passed.  Mother  entered  noncha- 
lantly flipped  through  a  best-seller  or  two 
and  asked  the  clerk  If  he  bad  a  really  fine 
book  she'd  heard  of  called  something  like, 
"Man  and  God  at  Harvard."  The  author's 
name  sounded  like  William  F.  Butler  Jr.  or 
something. 

"U  the  clerk  answered  no,  she  was  able  to 
launch  into  her  carefully  rehearsed  lecture. 
Unfortunately  for  Mother's  regal  arches,  the 
clerk  usually  answered  yes.  Those  of  us  who 
know  Mother  know  that  her  conversation 
may  be  loony  but  never  lame,  so  Inevitably, 
she  bought  the  book  and  resumed  her  trudge 
down  the  Avenue,  sometimes  accumulating 
18-20  pounds  of  literature  In  a  couple  <rf 
Mocks.  How  many  of  the  27,000  sales  were 
accounted  for  by  my  mother  Is  her  secret. 
There  are  several  locked  closets  In  her  room, 
though." 

■flien  in  a  perhaps  xaom  poignant  ohild-to- 
ixther  episode,  son  James  phoned  her  from 


New  York  this  past  year  to  tell  her  he  had 
decided  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
asked  her  simply,  "to  pray  for  me." 

Alolse  Stelner  Buckley  belles  her  78  yean. 
Sitting  in  one  of  her  ^lendldly  furnished 
living  rooms,  she  struck  a  familiar  poae  of 
tilted  head   and  frequent  open  smile  that 
son  BUI  has  found  fame  for  on  television. 
(The  two  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance.) 
She  has  the  almost  forsaken  gift  (which 
her  husband  said  was  lost  in  Western  cul- 
ture)  of  listening  to  people.  She  gives  the 
impression  that  she  would  by  far  rather  hear 
what  others  have  to  say  than  speak  hers^. 
Urged  to  sit  through  the  more  than  throe- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  much  happy  living 
("I've  been  lucky") ,  Mrs.  Buckley  remlnlscod 
on  subjects  close  to  her  heart. 

On  the  notoriety  of  her  famUy:  "GoodneM, 
I  don't  know  why  anyone  would  be  interested 
In  writing  about  us  .  .  .  we're  so  duU." 

On  her  husband:  "We  had  a  Ufe-long  love 
affair.  No  one  could  surpass  him  in  business 
deals.  We  were  both  ha»y  people  .  .  .  never 
moody.  Our  chUdren  grew  up  In  an  atmos-^ 
phere  of  love  and  knew  they  were  wanted." 
"On  occasions  when  I  became  cross  with 
my  husband  .  .  .  like  the  tUne  he  wanted  me 
to  move  with  all  the  chUdren  to  England 
and  I  didn't  want  to  ...  he  listened  genUy 
to  my  compalnts,  but  we  moved  to  England." 
On  raising  her  chUdren:  "My  husband  was 
the  dlBClpUnarlan  .  .  .  usxiaUy  by  memoranda 
written  to  them  while  he  was  away,  with  car- 
bon copies  sent  to  other  members.  Large 
families  tend  to  discipline  each  other.  I  lis- 
tened to  my  ChUdren 's  arguments  and  usually 
agreed  with  the  last  one,  hoping  they  would 
not  confer  with  the  others. 

"I  never  had  favorltoe,  although  the  chil- 
dren always  said  I  favored  Jim.  It  was  only 
that  Jim  and  I  had  a  relationship  of  the 
heart  ...  he  tended  to  favor  me.  I  had  other, 
equal  relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  chU- 
dren. My  oldest  daughter  Alolse  and  I  wore 
closer  in  age  and  very  good  friends. 

•When  the  children  were  teen-agers,  and 
we  were  living  In  the  country  In  Sharon, 
Conn.,  my  room  had  the  buzzer,  so  that  when 
they  each  got  In  at  night,  they  wotUd  ring 
my  room  and  tell  me  they  had  gotten  home 
safe  and  soxmd.  The  next  morning,  I  would 
tell  my  husband  that  such  and  such  a  chUd 
got  In  quite  early."  (She  smUed  over  this 
little  deceit  that  so  many  mothers  practice.) 
On  her  faith:  "My  husband  used  to  say, 
I  depend  on  Alolse's  faith.'  I  gueas  I  was 
born  with  faith.  My  husband  went  through 
many  perilous  times  .  .  .  loss  of  money  and 
threats  on  his  life  .  .  .  but  I  never  despaired. 
"  I  remember  one  time  when  he  was 
speculating  for  oil  and  had  no  money  to  be- 
gin operations.  He  asked  me  to  pray.  I  went 
to  church  and  simply  prayed,  'Lord,  WUl 
doesn't  know  what  to  do;  I  dont  know  what 
to  do,  but  You  do."  The  next  day,  WiU  made 
a  bold  gamble  and  got  financial  backing  to 
begin  drilling. 

"When  I  lost  my  daughter  Maureen  at  age 
31  in  1964  and  my  daughter  Alolse  In  1967  .  . . 
both  suddenly  with  cerebral  hemorrhages  .  .  . 
I  looked  to  the  Church  for  strength.  I  would 
go  into  a  little  church  in  Spain,  where  my 
son  Reld  and  bis  famUy  Uve,  and  let  out 
aU  my  tears  before  my  Lord.  When  I  left  I 
felt  better. 

"I  dont  understand  it  aU,  but  I  have  faith 
that  Ood  has  a  plan  for  us  all,  and  It  is 
good." 

On  people:  "I  can  honestly  say  I've  never 
hated  anyone  in  my  life.  I  have  dlsUked  cer- 
tain people,  but  I've  never  aUowed  myself  to 
hate.  Hate  Is  inward  destruction." 

About  crttlcsm  of  her  children:  "I  usually 
wont  listen  to  It  and  I  certainly  dont  an- 
swer it.  My  ChUdren  xisually  try  to  protect  me 
from  It  anyway." 

On  changes  in  the  Church:  "I  do  not  like 
any  of  the  modern  changes  In  the  Church. 
I  can't  conceive  of  a  nun  dressed  In  secular 


clothes  or  even  the  Utany  translated  to  Eng- 
lish, let  alone  the  modern  'jazzed'  up  Mas- 
ses. The  translations  from  the  Latin  are  Just 
awful.  Why  not  learn  the  beauty  of  Latin? 
Why  not  look  to  a  niin  In  long  black  habit 
as  the  source  of  Inspiration  and  confidence? 
I  concede  that  the  day  wlU  come  when 
priests  wlU  give  up  their  ceUbacy,  but  what 
wUl  happen  to  confession  then?" 

On  the  future:  "I  used  to  say  that  having 
lived  76  years  I  didn't  want  to  see  what  the 
future  was  going  to  bring,  but  now,  I've 
changed  my  mind.  I  cant  but  believe  that 
God's  m  His  Heaven,  and  all's  right  with 
the  world." 

Today  finds  Mrs.  Buckley  wrestling  stiU 
with  the  week's  menus.  ("Although  I  dont 
care  a  bit  about  food.")  After  following  days 
of  hectic  schedules,  she  longs  to  be  alone  .  .  . 
Just  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  read. 

Even  alone,  however,  she  is  surrouiuled  by 
faithful  servants  who  have  been  with  her 
for  30  years  or  more  .  .  .  Ella  Whltaker,  tbe 
intuitive  waitress  who  knows  how  to  set, 
serve  a  table  and  decorate  with  a  word,  "com- 
pany," or  "famUy;  "  Leslie  and  Elizabeth 
Carlos,  chauffeur  and  maid,  and  Jeff  Boykln, 
butler.  They  all  travel  with  Mrs.  Buckley  to 
Connecticut  in  the  spring  and  return  south 
after  Thanksgiving. 


INCXJMPIiETE  PROTEST 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  noted 
with  some  interest  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  Vietnam  veterans  in  Wash- 
ington this  week.  Washington  is,  of 
course,  no  stranger  to  dranonstrating 
veterans,  but  this  group  has  empliasized 
the  distinction  that  they  are  the  first 
group  to  protest  against  the  very  war  in 
which  they  served. 

They  have  further  stated  that  their 
protest  in  Washington  is  particularly  di- 
rected at  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  war  in  Indochina.  Tills  is  all  very 
well  and  good.  These  citizens  are  within 
their  rights  to  give  voice  to  their  convic- 
tions and  their  consciences,  and  they 
have  defended  these  rights  in  a  far-off 
and  troubled  comer  of  the  world. 

I  would,  however,  suggest  that  the 
demonstrators  may  be  committing  a  sub- 
stantial error  of  omission  in  their  dem- 
onstrating. They  say  they  are  here  to 
confront  the  "responsible  parties,"  so 
tliey  have  marched  on  the  Pentagon, 
they  have  marched  on  the  Congress  and 
they  have  marched  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

MISDOUCCrXD  DnCONSTEATIONS 

I  find  some  illogic  in  the  direction  of 
these  expressions  toward  President 
Nixon,  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  and 
the  rest  of  this  administration.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  discontent  with 
those  who  have  turned  around  the  course 
of  the  war,  who  have  stopped  the  escala- 
tion, who  have  reduced  the  number  of 
American  forces  in  Vietnam  by  half  and 
who  are  firmly  committed  to  total  and 
complete  disengagement  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Many,  Including  myself,  are  impatient 
for  the  day  when  the  American  casualty 
rate  reaches  zero.  We  are  impatient  for 
the  last  American  soldier  to  board  the 
last  homeward-boimd  airplane.  We  long 
for  the  day  when  the  last  shot  is  fired 
in  anger  In  Southeast  Asia — and 
throughout  the  world. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
this  President  and  this  administration 
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are  being  derided,  criticized,  and  scoitied 
in  the  face  of  the  progress  they  have 
made  by  effecting  a  fundamental  re- 
versal of  our  national  course  in  Inido- 
chlna.  I 

Likewise,  it  Is  hard  to  see  the  vallfllty 
of  the  protest  directed  at  our  judicial 
system  for  failing  to  declare  our  conduct 
of  the  Vietnam  war  to  be  contrarj  to 
the  Constitution.  Our  involvementi  in 
that  conflict  may  have  been  wrong  from 
the  beginning.  It  was  certainly  esca- 
lated and  prosecuted  Incorrectly.  Buts  the 
war,  especially  since  August  7,  1964,  has 
had  clear  and  repeated  constitutional 
sanction. 

CONGRESaiONAI.   KESPONSIBIUTT 

August  7,  1964,  was,  of  course,  the  date 
on  which  the  Congress  passed  the  Joint 
resolution,  grfuiting  the  President  au- 
thority "to  take  all  necessary  steps,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  armed  force'!  in 
pursxiing  his  poUcy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Popularly  known  as  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  this  blank  check  grant  of 
power  was  subsequently  reiterated  by  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  of  funds 
to  support  our  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 
This  brings  me  to  the  point  that  this 
week's  demonstrators  appear  to  be  oom- 
mitting  an  error  of  omission.  Whil^  the 
demonstrations  of  these  veterans  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Indochina  war.  are 
closest  to  their  mark  in  approaching  the 
Congress  as  a  responsible  party,  ihey 
are  somewhat  amiss  in  their  selection  of 
individual  Members  of  Congress,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Senate,  against  whofti  to 
vent  their  oppoistion  and  displeasuije.  It 
seems  they  are  leaving  out  several, "re- 
sponsible parties."  i 

When  you  come  down  to  the  nUb  of 
the  matter,  it  was  the  Gulf  of  To^ikin 
resolution  which  the  previous  admjinis- 
tration  relied  on  as  a  virtual  declaration 
of  war  and  which  was  used  as  the  funda- 
mental authority  for  sending  these  pro- 
testing veterans  and  more  than  hlilf  a 
million  other  American  fighting  min  to 
Vietnam. 

viaTtrAij.T  TJNAimioTja  8tjppo«t 
The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  pissed 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  with  but  two  opposing  Votes. 
Every  Member  of  today's  Senate  and 
House,  who  was  serving  in  either jbody 
in  1964,  voted  for  it's  passage  or  wais  re- 
corded in  favor  of  passage.  And  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  voted  laye" 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  at  that  jtime. 
So  I  would  suggest  that  when  sectors  of 
the  public,  whether  veterans,  nonvet- 
erans.  Democrats,  Republicans  or  Inde- 
pendents, set  out  in  search  of  respon- 
sible parties  for  the  Vietnam  war,  i  they 
should  be  fully  aware  of  the  reach  and 
scope  of  that  responsibility.  It  wai  vir- 
tually the  entire  87th  Congress  \rhlch 
passed  that  resolution,  and  it  is  those 
individuals— particularly  those  who  are 
now  serving  in  the  92d  Congress — who 
bear  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  showing  the  votes  on  the 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  be  prinlied  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RfcoRo 

as  follows: 

The  Sfxasxx.  AU  time  has  expired, 


The  question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moboah) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  ralea  and  pass 
House  Joint  Resolution  1146  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOECAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were — 
yeas  416,  nays  0.  answered  "present"  1,  not 
voting  14.  as  follows: 

[BoUNo.  210] 
YEAS — 416 
Abbltt,  Abele.  Abernethy.  Adair.  Addabbo, 
Albert.  Alger,  Anderson,  Andrews.  Ala..  An- 
drews. N.  Dak.,  Arends,  Ashbrook,  Ashley. 
Ashmore,  AspinaU,  Auchlncloes.  Avery,  Ayres. 
Baker.  Baldwin.  Barrett.  Barry.  Bass.  Bates, 
Battln.  Becker.  Beermann.  Belcher.  Bell. 
Bennett.  Pla.,  Berry,  Betts.  Blatnlk.  Boggs. 
Boland,  Boiling.  Bolton,  Prances  P.,  Bolton. 
Oliver  P.,  Bonner,  Bow,  Brademas,  Bray, 
Brock.  Bromwell,  Brooks,  Broomfleld,  Brotz- 
man.  Brown.  Calif..  Brown.  Ohio.  BroyhUl, 
N.C.,  BroyhUl,  Va..  Bruce.  Buckley.  Burke. 
Burkhalter,  Burleson,  Burton,  Calif.,  Burton, 
Utah.  Byrne.  Pa.,  Byrnes.  Wis. 

CahUl.  Cameron.  Carey.  Casey.  Cederberg, 
Celler.  Chamberlain,  Chelf ,  Chenoweth.  Clan- 
cy, Clark.  Clausen.  Don  H..  Clawson.  Del., 
Cleveland,  Cohelan,  Odller,  Colmer,  Conte. 
Cooley.  Corbett,  Gorman.  Cramer.  Cunning- 
ham, Curtm.  Curtis. 

Daddarlo,  Dague.  Daniels.  Davis.  C3te..  Davla. 
Tenn..  Dawson.  Delaney.  Dent,  Denton. 

Derounlan,  Derwlnski,  Devlne,  Dlggs,  Dln- 
gell,  Dole.  Donohue.  Dorn,  Dowdy,  Downing, 
Dulskl,  Duncan,  Dwyer. 

Edmondson.  Edwards.  Elliott.  EUswortti, 
Everett.  Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon,  Parbsteln.  Pascell,  Pelghan,  Plnd- 
ley.  Pinnegan.  Pino.  Plsher,  Flood,  Plynt, 
Pogarty.  Ford.  Foreman.  Forrester,  Fountain, 
Praser,  Prellnghuysen,  Prledel,  Fulton,  Pa., 
Fulton,  Tenn..  Puqua. 

Gallagher.  Oarmatz,  Gary,  Oathlngs, 
Qlalmo,  Gibbons,  Gilbert,  GUI,  Glenn,  Gon- 
zalez, Goodell.  Goodllng,  Orabowskl,  Grant, 
Gray,  Greeu,  Oreg..  Oreen.  Pa.,  Grlffln,  Orlf- 
flths.  Gross,  Orover,  Gubser,  Gurney. 

Hagen,  Calif..  Haley,  Hall.  Halleck,  Hal- 
pern,  Hanna,  Hansen,  Harding,  Hardy.  Harris, 
Harrison,  Harsha,  Harvey.  Ind.,  Harvey, 
Mich.,  Hawkins,  Hays,  Healey,  H6bert,  Hech- 
ler,  W.  Va..  Henderson.  Herlong.  Hoeven.  Hoff- 
man. Hollfield,  Holland,  Horan,  Horton. 
Hosmer,  Huddleston,  Hull,  Hutchinson. 
Ichord.  Jarman.  Jennings,  Jensen. 
Joelson,  Johansen.  Johnson.  Calif.,  John- 
son, Pa.,  Johnson,  Wis..  Jonas,  Jonee,  Ala. 

Karsten,  Karth.  Kastenmeler,  Keith.  Kelly. 
Keogh.  KUbiim.  Kllgore.  King.  Calif.,  King. 
N.Y..  Klrwan.  Kluczynskl.  Knox.  Komegay, 
Kunkel.  Kyi. 

Laird.  Landrum,  Langen,  Latta.  Leggett, 
Leelnskl,  Llbonatl.  Lindsay.  Lipscomb,  Lloyd. 
Long.  La. 

McClory,  McCulloch,  McDade,  McDowell, 
McPall.  Mclntlre,  McLoekey.  McMillan.  Mac- 
donald.  MacGregor,  Madden,  Mahon,  Mall- 
llard.  Marsh.  Martin.  Calif.,  Martin,  Mass., 
Martin,  Nebr.,  Mathias,  Matsunaga.  Mat- 
thews, May,  Meader.  Michel,  Miller,  Calif.. 
Miller.  N.Y..  MlUlken,  Mills,  Mlnlsh,  MlnshaU, 
Monagan.  Montoya.  Moore,  Moorhead,  Mor- 
gan, Morris,  Morrison.  Morse,  Morton.  Moeher, 
Mo68.  Multer,  Murphy,  ni..  Murphy,  N.Y.. 
Murray. 

Natcher.  Nedzl.  Nelsen,  Nix,  O'Brien,  N.Y., 
O'Hara,  111.,  O'Hara,  Mich.,  O'Konskl,  Olaen, 
Mont.,  Olson,  Minn.,  CNelll,  Oemers,  Oet^- 
tag. 

Patman,  Patten,  Pelly.  Pepper,  Perkins, 
Phllbln,  Pickle. 

Pike.  Pllcher,  Pillion.  Plmle,  Poage,  PofT, 
Price,  Puclnskl.   Purcell.  Qule,  Qulllen. 

Rains,  Randall,  Reld.,  111..  Reld,  N.Y.,  Reifel, 
Reuss,  Rhodes,  Ariz.,  Rhodes.  Pa.,  Rich. 
Rlehlman,  Rivers,  Alaska,  Rivers,  S.C.,  Rob- 
erts, Ala.,  Roberts.  Tex..  Roblson.  Bodlno, 
Rogers,  Colo.,  Rogers,  Pla..  Rogers.  Tex.. 
Rooney,  N.Y.,  Rooney.  Pa.,  Roosevelt,  Rosen- 


thal, Rostenkowskl,  Roudebush.  Roush.  Roy- 
bal,  Rumsfeld,  Ryan,  Mich..  Ryan.  N.Y. 

St.  George.  St  Germain,  St.  Onge.  Baylor, 
Schadeberg,  Schenck,  Schneebelll.  Schwelker, 
Schwengel.  Scott,  Secrest,  Selden.  Senner, 
Sheppard,  Shipley.  Short,  Shrlver,  Slbali 
Sickles,  Slkes,  Slsk.  Skubltz,  Slack,  Smith! 
Calif.,  Smith.  Iowa,  Smith.  Va..  Snyder! 
Springer.  Staebler.  Stafford,  Staggers.  Steed! 
Stephens.  Stlnson,  Stratton,  Stubbleflela! 
Sullivan. 

Taft,  Talcott,  Taylor,  Teague,  Calif., 
Teague,  Tex.,  Thomas,  Thompson,  La„ 
Thompson,  N.J.,  Thompson,  Tex.,  Thomson! 
Wis.,  Toll,  ToUefson,  Trimble,  Tuck,  Tupper. 
Tuten. 

Udall,  Ullman.  Utt. 

Van  DeerUn,  Van  Pelt,  Vinson. 

Waggonner,  Wallhauser.  Watson.  Watte, 
Weaver.  Weltner,  Westland,  Whalley.  Whar- 
ton. White.  Whltener.  Whltten,  Wlckersham, 
Wldnall,  Williams,  WllUs.  WUson.  Bob.  Wil- 
son. Charles  H.,  WUson,  Ind.,  Wlnstead, 
Wright,  Wydler,  Wyman,  Yoimg,  Younger, 
Zablockl. 


NAYS — 0 
ANSWEBXD    "PBXSENT" — 1 


Powell. 


NOT    VOTING 14 


Baring,  Beckworth,  Bennett,  Mich  ,  Hagan, 
Oa.,  Jones,  Mo.,  Kee,  Lankford,  Lennon,  Long, 
Md.,  Norblad,  Passman,  Pool,  SUer,  Vanlk. 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following  pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

"Mr.  Beckworth  and  Mr.  Baring  tot,  with 
Mr.  SUer  against." 

Until  further  notice : 

"Mr.  Passman  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

"Mr.  Lennon  vidth  Mr.  Lankford. 

"Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland. 

"Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Vanlk." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FuiBBioHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1145, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRKsroiNo  Osticeb.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  Joint  resolution  coming 
over  from  the  House,  which  wUl  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Joint  resoluUon  (H.J.  Res.  1145)  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title. 

The  PBEsmiNo  Officeb.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  House 
Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  PBSsmiNo  Officeb.  The  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question  ii 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  PmjBiGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb.  The  clerk  wUl  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tne 

roU.  ^  . 

Mr.  PU13EI0HT.  Mr.  President,  I  aak  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PEEsmmo  Offickb.  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PuLBBioHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  House  Joint  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PREsmmo  Officer.  The  Joint  resolu- 
tion having  been  read  the  third  Ume.  the 
question  is.  ShaU  the  Jotot  resolution  pass; 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nay*  >f" 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  we 
roU. 

The  leglalatlve  clerk  called  the  rou. 
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Mr  HTJMPHBEV.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
♦nTfrom  south  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston] 
t^  Le  senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
SLbI  are  absent  on  official  business. 
•*f^  announce  that  the  Senator  from  New 
viijM  [Mr.  AKDEESON]  and  the  Senator 
^Massachusetts  [Mr.  KenhedtJ  are  ab- 
t*nt  because  of  illness. 

f lu^er  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
vevftda  [Mr.  CANNON]  the  Senator  from 
Sylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
K£a  [Mr.  Br.MONi«oNl,  the  Senator 
X^ Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the 
^tor  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yabbobouoh]  are 
n«K>essarlly  absent. 

"TJ^her  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  senator  from  New  Mexico  Mr. 
Sn^N],  the  senator  rrom  Nevada  Mr. 
rViiNONl  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BwloNBWN].  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
Za.  (Mr  JOHNSTON],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
^isetts  (Mr.  KENNEDY],  the  Senator  from 
SLourl  [Mr.  Stminoton],  the  Senator  from 
oeonfla  I  Mr.  Talmadoe],  the  Senator  from 
™  I  Mr.  Yarborough]  and  the  Senator 
iom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  would  each 

'°Mr  KncHEL.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from' Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Soorr]  Is  necessarUy 
absent  and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 

"yea." 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  88,  nays 

2  as  follows: 

[No.  630  Leg.] 

YEAS— 88 

Aiken,  AUott.  Bartlett,  Bayh,  BeaU,  Ben- 
nett, Bible.  Boggs.  Brewster,  Burdick.  Byrd, 
Va  Byrd,  W.  Va.,  Carlson,  Case,  Church. 
Cooper,  Cotton,  Curtis,  Dlrksen,  Dodd,  Doml- 
nlck  Douglas,  Eastland,  EUender. 

Er'vln,  Pong,  Fulbrlght.  Goldwater.  Gore, 
Hart,  Hartke,  Hayden,  Hickenlooper,  Hill. 
HoUand,  Hruska,  Humphrey. 

Inouye,  Jackson,  Javits,  Jordan,  N.C.,  Jor- 
dan, Idaho,  Keating,  Kuchel.  Lausohe,  Long, 
Mo. 

Long,  La.,  Magnuson.  Mansfield.  McCarthy. 
McCleUan.  McGee.  McGovern,  Mclntyre,  Mc- 
Namara,  Mechem,  Metcalf,  MUler,  Monroney, 
Morton,  Moss,  Mundt,  Muskle,  Nelson,  Neu- 
berger,  Paa^ore,  Pearson,  PeU. 

Prouty,  Proxmlre,  Randolph,  Riblcoff,  Rob- 
ertson, RusseU,  Salinger,  SaltonBtaU,  Simp- 
son, Smathers,  Smith,  Sparkman,  Stennls, 
Thurmond,  Tower,  Walters,  WUllams,  NJ., 
WUllams,  DeL,  Young,  N.  Dak.,  Young,  Ohio. 


armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

"SEC  2  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  intematlonal  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  constltutioo  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
accordance  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  CoUectlve  Defense  Treaty, 
the  United  States  is,  therefore,  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  CoUectlve  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  of  Its  freedom. 

"SEC  3  This  resolution  ahaU  expire  when 
the  President  shaU  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  is  reasonably  assured 
by  intematlonal  conditions  created  by  action 
of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except 
that  it  may  be  terminated  earUer  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congress." 

THE    facts    should    BE    KNOWN 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  feel  it  is  important  for 
prot^ters,  nonprotesters  and  aU  con- 
cerned citizens  to  be  aware  of  these  facts. 
I  was  quite  surprised  today,  while  visit- 
ing with  members  of  the  protesting  vet- 
erans group,  to  learn  that  many  mdi- 
viduals  were  totally  unaware  ol  the  Guii 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  much  less  its  role 
in  the  history  of  our  Southeast  Asia  in- 
volvement. I  am  hopeful  that  a  wider 
awareness  of  these  facts  will  enable  this 
group  and  others  Uke  it  to  better  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  war  against 
which  they  have  so  vigorously  dissented. 


Oruenlng. 
Morse. 


NAYS — 2 


NOT  VOTIMO — 10 


Anderson,  Cannon,  Clark,  Edmondson, 
Johnston.  Kennedy,  Scott.  Symington,  Tal- 
madge,  Yarborough. 

So  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1146) 
was  passed  as  foUows: 

"Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  Vietnam,  In  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  Intematlonal  law,  have  deUberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfuUy  preeent  In  international 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  International  peace;  and 

"Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggression 
that  the  Communist  regime  In  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  waging  against  Its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  jointed  with  them  In  the 
CoUectlve  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
pollUcal  ambitions  In  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  in 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their 
own  way:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  ol 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all   necessary   measures   to  repel   any 


THE  DRAFT  AS  INSTITUTIONAL 
RACISM 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  of  the  debate  regarding  the  desir- 
ability of  an  aU-volunteer  Armed  Force 
has  revolved  around  the  question  of  the 
possibiUty  of  its  putting  an  "unfair  bur- 
den" on  the  poor  and  the  black.  Although 
proponents  of  this  argument  have  not 
come  forth  with  any  evidence  to  support 
their  thesis,  the  argument  still  has  some 
emotional  appeal  and  at  first  glance  may 
well  seem  valid. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  every  study 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  including  most 
notably  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed 
Force— the  Gates  Commission— invali- 
dates this  argument^-and  aside  from  the 
fact  that  this  perspective  is  the  height  of 
paternalism— I  would  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  study 
which  concludes  that  virtually  any  draft 
system  works  toward  the  detriment  of 
the  black. 

Paul  T.  Murray,  assistant  professor  of 
sociology  at  Fisk  University  is  the  author 
of  the  study  and  supports  the  following 
assertions:  First,  "Even  if  every  local 
board  was  aU  black,  the  current  dispro- 
portion of  black  draftees  would  not  be 
significantly  reduced  as  long  as  members 
remained  obedient  to  national  direc- 
tives;" second,  "Within  the  Selective 
Service  System,  the  major  sources  of  in- 
stitutional racism  are  the  standards 
for  deferment,"  particularly  student  de- 
ferments, conscientious  objector  status, 
and  hardship  and  dependency  defer- 
ments; third,  another  "major  source  of 
inequity  in  the  draft  Ues  In  the  medical 
standards  for  induction— whites  consist- 
ently receive  nearly  50  percent  more  de- 
ferments than  do  blacks;"  fourth,  "Only 


one  source  of  deferments  works  to  the 
advantage  of  the  black  registrant"— the 
mental  qualification  for  induction. 

Although  one  might  argue  that  various 
internal  reforms  conducted  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  might  significantly 
eUminate  these  inequities,  by  the  time 
they  were  effected  they  would  no  longer 
be  relevant  to  men  who  are  dying  in  com- 
bat today  and  for  at  least  the  next  year 
or  two.  I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Murray, 
the  author  of  the  study,  who  concludes: 

The  best  way  to  eliminate  this  racism  u  to 
aboUsh  the  draft  altogether  .  .  .  Tlioee  op- 
ponenU  of  draft  aboUtlon  who  argue  that 
an  aU-VDlunteer  Army  would  be  predomi- 
nantly poor  and  black  faU  to  realize  that  the 
current  draftees  are  also  disproportionately 
poor  and  black  .  .  .  Continuation  of  the  draft 
would  orUy  perpetuate  the  handicaps  forced 
on  the  poor  and  the  black  draftees. 

To  argue  for  internal  reforms  within 
the  Selective  Service  System  in  order  to 
somehow  save  the  poor  and  the  black  is 
not  only  factually  contradictory  but, 
even  if  true,  too  Uttle  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanmious  con- 
sent that  the  study  by  Asst.  Prof. 
Paul  T.  Murrsiy  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Local  Board  CoMPOsmoN  and  Institutional 
Racism 
The  draft  U  hardly  a  popular  institution 
m  contemporary  America.  It  has  been  de- 
nounced from    a   wide  variety  of   poUtlcal 
perspectives:  It  facUltates  American  Unperlal- 
ism  in  Vietnam:  It  deprives  young  men  of 
their  personal  Ubertiee;  It  favors  the  rich  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor;   it  placea  Ufe  and 
death  decisions  in  the  hands  of  a  few  middle- 
aged  men  who  are  unsympathetic  with  to- 
day's youth.  In  February.  1967.  critics  of  the 
draft  received  new  ammunition  for  their  at- 
tack upon  the  Selective  Service  System.  Not 
only  was  the  System  taking  young  men  to 
fight  an  unjust  war  In  Vietnam,  it  was  also 
an  Instrument  of  American  racism.   Black 
militants  such  as  Stokeley  Carmlchael  and 
other   members   of   the   Student   Non-Vio- 
lent Coordinating  Committee  had  made  this 
charge  In  1966.  but  when  the  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commlaslon  on  Selective 
Service  was  released  it  was  given  official  docu- 
mentation. The  report  stated  that  In  Octo- 
ber. 1966.  only  1.3%  of  the  16,632  local  board 
members  were  black.  As  might  be  expected. 
this  systematic  exclusion  of  blacks  was  moet 
prevalent  in  the  South.  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
LoiUsiana.  and  Mississippi  had  uo  blacks  serv- 
ing on  local  boards.  But  this  exclusion  was 
not  confined  entirely  to  the  South.  Indiana, 
Kansas,  and  New  Jersey  also  had  no  black 
representation. 

The  publicity  surrounding  the  release  of 
these  findings  generated  much  concern  In 
the  Selective  Service  National  Headquarters. 
Not  only  was  the  news  damaging  its  already 
tarnished  public  Image,  but  the  charge  ot 
systematic  exclusion  of  blacks  from  local 
boards  was  being  used  as  a  legal  defense 
by  black  draft  reslsters.  Among  others. 
Muhammed  All  and  SNCC  leader  Cleveland 
Sellers  had  refused  induction  into  the  Armed 
Forces  and  were  using  the  Issue  of  black 
excl vision  In  their  court  case.  Drawing  on 
the  precedent  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
the  systematic  exclusion  of  blacks  from  jury 
duty,  this  approach  seriously  threatened  to 
disrupt  the  operations  of  the  draft.  If  the 
argument  of  systematic  exclusion  was  up- 
held, the  actions  of  many  all-white  local 
boards  would  be  automatlcaUy  InvaUdatod 
and  blacks  would  have  a  legaUy  sanctioned 
reason  for  refusing  Induction. 

In  response  to  this  threat,  the  Selective 
Service  System  suddenly  discovered  a  strong 
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commitment  to  equal  opportunity  for  flacka. 
The  System  embarlied  on  an  earnest  pn>gram 
to  recruit  blacks  for  local  boards.  Surpris- 
ingly, there  was  relatively  little  opposition 
to  this  effort.  Even  such  previous  strongholds 
of  white  supremacy  as  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina, Mississippi,  and  Alabama  Jolnad  the 
rush  to  apijolnt  black  local  board  members. 
By  June  30,  1970,  there  were  1,265  Niegroes 
serving  on  local  boards  In  the  Selectlva  Serv- 
ice System,  or  6.7%  of  all  local  board  mem- 
bers. Although  not  yet  at  the  12%  figure  of 
blacks  In  the  total  U.S.  population,  this  num- 
ber represents  a  six-fold  Increase  slnc^  1966 
and  Is  steadily  increasing.  Before  long  it  ^- 
pears  that  the  Selective  Service  System  will 
be  Bucceasfiil  In  eliminating  the  systomatic 
exclusion  of  blacks  from  local  boards. 

Aside  from  blocking  a  potential  legal  de- 
fense for  black  draft  realsters  and  removing 
an  embarrassing  source  of  public  criticism, 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  appointing  flacks 
as  local  board  members  In  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System?  Has  their  appointment  elimi- 
nated all  traces  of  racism  in  the  operation  of 
the  draft?  Does  the  biack  registrant  now  fare 
better  in  the  draft  than  he  did  In  1966?  One 
way  to  answer  these  questions  is  to  look  at 
the  statistics  on  non-white  Induction^  col- 
lected by  the  Department  of  Defense.  |f  the 
absence  of  blacks  on  local  boards  Incdeased 
the  chances  of  black  registrants  being 
drafted,  then  the  significant  increase  in  black 
board  members  should  result  in  a  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  black  draftees.  If  the  ap- 
pointment of  blacks  to  local  boards  insures 
equal  treatment  for  all  draftees,  then  blacks 
should  not  be  drafted  out  of  proportion  to 
their  numbers  in  the  civilian  population. 
These  hypotheses,  however,  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence.  In  1966,  when  only 
1%  of  local  board  members  were  black,  }2.4% 
of  all  draftees  were  non-white.  In  1970,  Kvhen 
nearly  7%  of  local  board  members  were  Ulack, 
15.8%  of  ail  draftees  were  non-white.  Inatead 
of  declining,  the  proportion  of  black  draftees 
has  dramatically  Increased  from  1966  to  1970. 
While  blacks  were  drafted  In  rough  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  In  the  civilian  popula- 
tion in  1966,  blacks  are  now  drafted  substan- 
tially m  excess  of  this  proportion.  Clearly, 
the  appointment  of  blacks  as  local  koard 
members  In  the  Selective  Service  System  has 
not  appreciably  affected  the  racist  operfition 
of  the  System. 

To  explain  this  apparent  contradlctioti,  we 
must  examine  the  position  of  local  board 
members  within  the  Selective  Service  Sy$tem. 
The  local  boards  meet  once  or  twice  a  month 
usually  for  a  period  of  two  to  three  hpun. 
At  these  meetings  they  spend  most  of  their 
time  deciding  changes  In  draft  classiflcatlons. 
A  large  majority  of  the  cases  which  they  act 
upon  are  of  a  routine  nature  and  are  Auto- 
matically passed  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
local  board  clerk.  The  bulk  of  board  mem- 
bers' time  Is  devoted  to  those  cases  in  \thlcb 
the  registrant  Is  making  a  personal  appear- 
ance to  appeal  his  classification.  Most  of  Ihese 
appeals  are  made  on  grounds  of  conscientious 
objection,  hardship,  and,  until  recently,  oc- 
cupation. Thus,  orily  a  very  small  proportion 
of  all  reclassifications  receive  any  close  atten- 
tion from  local  board  members.  In  effect,  they 
are  made  by  the  clerk  of  the  local  board  Al- 
though they  can  exercise  wide  discretion  In 
certain  cases,  such  as  conscientious  objec- 
tion, the  actions  of  local  board  members 
must  follow  the  regulations  of  the  Selective 
Service  SysteoL  Although  there  may  be  varia- 
tion from  board  to  board,  these  classification 
decisions  are  primarily  guided  by  national 
standards.  Even  a  deliberate  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  local  board  members  to  draft  aa 
many  blacks  as  possible  would  have  nttle 
effect  within  the  limiutlons  of  the  guidelines 
established  by  the  System.  On  the  c^her 
hand,  even  If  every  local  board  was  all-black, 
the  current  disproportion  of  black  dra|teM 
would  not  be  significantly  reduced  as  long 
as  members  remained  obedient  to  national 
directives.  The  reason  for  the  dlsproportfon- 
ate  numbers  of  black  draftees  must  be  fqund 


in  sources  other  than  the  composition  of  the 
local  board. 

The  rapid  Increase  in  the  number  of  black 
local  board  members  is  probably  the  best 
indication  that  this  is  a  relatively  power- 
less position.  Most  local  board  actions  are 
routine  and  classifications  are  made  by  the 
clerk  who  Is  a  full -time  employee  In  contrast 
to  the  local  board  members  who  serve  with- 
out compensation.  Many  observers  have  re- 
marked that  the  clerk  of  the  local  board 
actually  wields  most  of  the  power  which  Is 
legauy  entrusted  to  the  local  board.  However, 
the  exclusion  of  blacks  from  the  compensated 
positions  within  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem has  not  received  nearly  as  much  atten- 
tion as  the  exclusion  of  blacks  from  local 
board  membership.  Selective  Service  figures 
on  full-time  compensated  personnel  as  of 
November  30,  1870,  Indicate  that  447  Negroes 
are  employed  full-time  by  the  System  out 
oi  a  total  of  6,527  full-time  employees.  This 
figure  represenu  6.86%  of  all  full-time  com- 
pensated personnel,  approximately  the  same 
proportion  of  black  local  board  members. 
However,  there  Is  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  geographic  distribution  of  these  em- 
ployees. Three  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the 
447  black  SelecUve  Service  employees  (70%) 
are  employed  in  New  York.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Illinois,  California,  and  Michigan. 
In  the  South  blacks  are  still  almost  com- 
pletely excluded.  Of  1,770  compensated  per- 
sonnel in  12  Southern  states,  only  32  or  1.8% 
are  black.  The  System  has  had  considerably 
greater  success  in.  appointing  blacks  to  local 
boards.  There  are  448  blacks  currently 
serving  on  Southern  draft  boards,  9.2%  of 
all  local  board  members. 

The  exclusion  of  blacks  from  compensated 
positions  within  the  System  may  have  a 
slight  effect  on  the  number  of  black  draftees, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  local  board  members, 
this  is  not  a  major  reason.  The  cause  of  the 
disproportionate  number  of  black  draftees 
must  be  sought  at  the  national  level.  Ulti- 
mately, it  is  the  regulations  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  the  standards  of  the 
.\rmecl  Forces  which  determine  the  number 
of  blacks  who  will  be  drafted. 

Within  the  Selective  Service  System,  the 
major  sources  of  institutional  racism  are  the 
standards  for  deferment.  It  Is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  the  provision  for  student  defer- 
ments works  to  the  advantage  of  white  regis- 
trants. Since  fewer  blacks  attend  college  or 
participate  in  apprenticeship  programs,  they 
are  less  able  to  \ise  this  means  of  avoiding 
the  drafts.  Although  many  college  students 
are  forced  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces  follow- 
ing their  graduation,  they  have  been  able  to 
postpone  military  duty  for  four  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  they  have  gained  the  necessary 
qualifications  which  will  enable  many  of 
them  to  obtain  officers'  commissions.  Others 
take  advantage  of  this  time  to  look  for  loop- 
holes in  the  System.  The  college  deferment 
has  enabled  many  youths  to  choose  their 
period  of  military  service.  Toung  men  who 
were  eighteen  in  1966,  when  the  Vietnam 
fighting  was  greatest,  have  been  able  to  avoid 
the  draft  by  going  to  college  ur.tll  their 
graduation  in  1970  when  the  level  of  com- 
bat deaths  bad  declined  considerably.  The 
elimination  of  deferments  for  gradiiate  stu- 
dents has  removed  one  source  of  racism  in 
the  draft,  but  this  inequity  will  not  be  totally 
eliminated  until  all  student  deferments  are 
abolished. 

A  second  classification  which  works  to  the 
advantage  of  whites  is  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector (CO)  status.  Although  CO's  are  a 
small  proportion  of  all  Selective  Service  regis- 
trants, they  are  overwhelmingly  white.  Not 
only  are  the  traditional  pacifist  churches  al- 
most entirely  white  In  their  composition,  but 
the  college  deferment  enables  many  white 
youths  to  develop  both  the  philosophical  and 
procedural  scphlstlcatlon  needed  to  gain  con- 
scientious objector  statiis.  The  nearly  com- 
plete absence  of  draft  counseling  facilities 
on  black  campuses  and  In  black  commiuiltles 
compounds  this  inequity. 


Hardship  and  dependency  deferments  are 
the  final  major  classification  granted  by  the 
Selective  Service  System.  Based  upon  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  blacks  in 
the  United  States,  one  would  expect  a  large 
proportion  of  blacks  In  this  category.  How- 
ever, the  greater  sophlstioatlon  or  di*ft  age 
whites  may  affect  even  this  source  of  defer- 
ment. Since  the  Selective  Service  System  does 
not  collect  data  by  race.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  or  not  this  classification 
also  works  to  the  advantage  of  white  resla- 
trants. 

The  elimination  of  occupational  defer- 
ments has  removed  one  major  source  or 
racial  Inequity  In  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. However,  as  long  as  any  deferment* 
remain,  they  will  probably  be  used  to  the 
advantage  of  white  registrants.  Middle  clsaa 
white  college  students  have  become  hlghlv 
skilled  in  manipiUatlng  the  regulations  of 
the  System.  Most  blacks  are  excluded  from 
the  sources  of  this  sophistication  and  ac- 
cordingly suffer  from  any  system  of  defer- 
ments. 

A  second  major  sotirce  of  inequity  in  the 
draft  lies  In  the  medical  standards  for  in- 
duction. Men  who  are  considered  to  be  physi- 
cally unfit  for  military  service  are  given 
either  an  I-Y  or  an  IV-F  deferment.  In  caie 
of  obvious  Impairments,  the  local  board  may 
make  this  decision,  but  in  most  cases  the 
men  are  forwarded  for  examination  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Examination  and  Entrance 
Stations  (AFEE8).  Here  they  are  subjected 
to  the  military  examination  which  has  been 
Immortalized  by  Arlo  Outhrle  in  "Alice's 
Restaurant."  Many  medical  surveys  have 
shown  that  the  poor  receive  much  less  medi- 
cal care  than  affluent  Americans  and  when 
treated  they  receive  poorer  quality  of  care. 
Thus,  one  would  expect  that  since  a  larger 
proportion  of  blacks  are  poor,  more  blacks 
would  receive  deferments  for  medical  reeaout. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case.  Whites  consist- 
ently receive  nearly  fifty  percent  more  medi- 
cal deferments  than  do  blacks.  From  1950  to 
1966,  21.9%  of  the  whites  were  rejected  at  the 
physical  examinations  while  only  14.5%  of 
the  blacks  examined  were  rejected.  In  recent 
years,  the  total  rejection  rate  has  Increased, 
but  the  racial  disparity  remains.  For  Fiscal 
Tear  1970.  34.6%  of  the  whites  examined 
were  rejected  on  medical  grounds,  but  only 
24.6%  of  the  blacks  were  rejected  for  similar 
reasons.  Bernard  D.  Karplnos  of  the  Sxirgeon 
General's  Office  cites  two  reasons  to  explain 
this  difference:  1)  the  less  frequent  exposure 
of  lower  class  youths,  I.e.  blacks,  to  medical 
care  which  makes  them  less  aware  of  their 
physical  ailments  and  denies  them  the  medi- 
cal records  on  which  many  medical  defer- 
ments are  based,  and  2)  the  greater  sophis- 
tication of  middle-class  youths,  i.e.  whites, 
with  regard  to  the  medical  standards  for 
deferment.  Ironically,  the  rate  of  medical 
disqualification  increases  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  educational  level  of  the  men 
examined. 

Since  the  Army  medical  standards  Include 
a  wide  variety  of  ailments  as  grounds  for 
rejection,  nearly  all  resourceful  young  men 
can  discover  some  medical  condition  which 
would  be  grounds  for  medical  deferment. 
All  that  is  needed  is  a  knowledge  of  Selective 
Service  requirements,  a  sympathetic  physi- 
cian, and  sufficient  money  to  purchase  the 
services  of  a  physician.  On  all  three  counts, 
black  youths  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 
Only  one  source  of  deferments  works  to 
the  advantage  of  the  black  registrant.  This 
is  the  mental  qualification  for  induction. 
Since  1950.  all  men  entering  the  Armed 
Forces  have  had  to  make  a  score  at  a  specific 
level  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test 
(AFQT).  Although  the  level  for  rejection 
has  changed  from  time  to  time,  the  propor- 
tion of  blacks  who  fail  this  test  has  con- 
sistently been  four  times  greater  than  the 
proportion  of  white  failures.  Prom  1950  to 
1966.  64.1%  of  the  blacks  examined  were 
rejected  for  deficient  education,  but  only 
18.6%  of  the  whites  were  rejected  for  this 
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-ason  Since  1965,  the  Armed  Forces'  edu- 
^lonal  standards  have  been  lowered  on 
Mveral  occasions.  Although  blacks  are  stUl 
ralected  in  larger  proportions  than  whites. 
S  total  rejection  rate  has  been  reduced 
gubstantlally.  In  Fiscal  Year  1970.  5.3  %  of 
the  whites  examined  were  rejected  for  low 
gcoWB  on  AFQT  while  29%  of  the  blacks 
^Mt  rejected  for  this  reason.  Despite  thU 
hiffh  rejection  rate,  the  absence  of  other 
deferments  insmes  that  a  large  proporUon 
of  the  draftees  will  be  black.  Among  the 
men  found  physically  and  mentally  quali- 
fied more  blacks  are  drafted.  A  1964  survey 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
allowed  that  among  qualified  men  aged  26 
to  34  30.2%  of  the  blacks  had  been  drafted 
in  comparison  to  18.8%  of  the  whites.  If 
the  same  survey  were  conducted  today,  this 
disparity  might  be  even  greater  due  to  the 
reduced  educational  standards. 

Other  Armed  Forces'  programs  also  con- 
tribute to  the  disproportionate  number  of 
black  draftees.  The  virtual  absence  of  blacks 
from  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  gives  white  youths  a  monopoly 
on  this  means  of  avoiding  the  draft.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  various  Reserve  pro- 
grams of  each  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
under-partlclpation  of  blacks  in  the  various 
BOTC  programs  and  the  absence  of  these 
programs  on  many  predominantly  black  cam- 
puses Is  yet  another  reason  for  the  dispro- 
portionate number  of  black  draftees. 

Although  all  but  one  of  the  above  men- 
tioned sources  for  avoiding  the  draft  work  to 
the  benefit  of  white  youths,  they  cannot 
explain  the  sudden  and  dramatic  Increase 
in  the  number  of  black  draftees  after  1966. 
The  non-white  Induction  figures  shown  in 
Table  I  reveal  that  from  1966  to  1967  the 
proportion  of  black  draftees  Increased  from 
12.4%  to  16.3%.  Since  1987,  the  proportion 
of  non-white  draf  teee  has  remained  at  near- 
ly this  level.  The  major  reason  for  this  tn- 
erease  U  Project  100.000.  This  program,  begun 
In  1966.  lowers  the  standards  for  Induction 
and  enlistment  so  that  men  who  previously 
would  have  been  rejected  on  medloal  or  edu- 
cational groimds  are  now  accepted.  Ninety- 
two  percent  of  these  "new  standards  men" 
nmrin  into  the  Armed  Forces  ae  a  result  of  the 
lower  educational  standards.  Of  the  first 
346,000  men  who  were  included  under  this 
program,  47%  were  draftees  and  41.2%  were 
aon-whlte.  Without  Project  100,000  blacks 
would  have  been  approximately  11%  of  all 
draftees.  During  this  period  the  "new  stand- 
ards men"  were  13%  of  all  InducUons. 

TABU  l.-ARMED   FORCES   INDUCTIONS.  JUNE   1952  TO 
NOVEMBER  1970 

Total       Nonwhile  Pefcent 

Calendar  year       inductions     Inductions        nonwhttt 


IJMi 242,602 

1J53 «70,545 

1954 252.785 

1956 151.943 

1956 152,651 

1957 138,339 

1958 142,009 

1959 96,094 

1960 86,395 

1961 119,020 

19S2 81,319 

1963 119,159 

1964 111,955 

1965 232.014 

1966 382,396 

1967 228,743 

1968 296.251 

1969 284,924 

1970' 155,404 

Total 3,726.074 


37,974  15.65 

60,827  12.92 

22,120  8.75 

13,877  9.13 

15. 534  10. 17 

17,036  12.31 

16.358  11.51 

10,553  10.98 

11,845  13.71 

17,790  14.94 

14.111  17.35 

18,673  15.67 

16,961  15.14 

31,060  13.38 

47,504  12.42 

37, 336  16. 27 

44,642  15.06 

45, 691  16. 03 

24, 537  15. 78 


542,293 


14.47 


■June  to  December. 
'  January  to  November. 

Source:  Qualitative  Distribution  ot  Male  Enlistmwits,  Induc- 
tions, and  Rejections,  DD-M(M)663. 
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When  Project  100.000  was  introduced  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara,  ex- 
plained that  his  plan  to  "salvage"  100.000 
men  a  year  through  the  Department  of  De- 
fense wes  an  important  part  of  the  anti- 
poverty  effort.  "The  poor  of  America,"  he 
said,  "can  be  given  an  opportunity  to  serve 
in  their  country's  defense,  and  they  can  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  return  to  clvlUan 
life  with  skills  and  attitudes  which  for  them 
and  their  families  will  reverse  the  downward 
spiral  of  human  decay. "  Adam  YarmoUnsky. 
the  McNamara  assistant  who  is  often  credited 
with  originating  the  program,  defended  the 
program  In  similar  terms.  He  concluded  that 
the  men  who  served  under  this  program 
would  return  "to  civilian  life  with  new  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  contribute  to 
civilian  society." 

The  noble  rhetoric  associated  with  the  in- 
troduction of  this  program  masked  its  pri- 
mary purpose.  At  a  time  when  the  manpower 
needs  of  the  Vietnam  War  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing, this  program  took  the  pressiure  of 
the  draft  off  of  the  "more  vocal"  elements  of 
the  population.  Although  there  was  never  a 
shortage  of  manpower,  poor  whites  and  blacks 
were  inducted  in  the  place  of  college  stu- 
dents to  reduce  protests  against  the  draft 
and  provide  the  Armed  Forces  with  a  more 
manageable  mainpower  supply.  Any  training 
these  men  received  was  purely  incidental  to 
their  primary  function  to  serve  as  combat 
soldiers.  The  "new  standards  men"  received 
no  special  training.  They  were  allowed  greater 
time  to  complete  the  normal  educational 
cycles,  but  after  that  time  they  were  treated 
no  differently  than  any  other  soldiers.  The 
skills  which  these  men  acquired  can  be  In- 
ferred from  their  military  occupational  spe- 
cialties. ITiirty-seven  percent  of  the  "new 
standards  men"  were  assigned  to  combat  8f)e- 
clalties.  This  compares  with  23%  of  the  men 
in  a  control  group.  Among  Negro  "new  stand- 
ards men"  in  the  Army  the  percentage  in 
combat  specialties  reached  46%. 

If  this  program  was  being  implemented 
solely  from  altruistic  motives,  then  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  to  draft  the  "new 
standards  men".  But  i)artlclpation  In  this 
program  has  never  been  voltintary.  Nearly 
half  of  the  men  who  have  entered  imder  the 
lower  standards  have  been  draftees.  Project 
100.000  has  always  been  primarily  a  method 
for  enlarging  the  military  manpower  pool. 
This  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and 
the  black  to  the  advantage  of  the  white  and 
the  affluent.  Any  social  benefits  which  may 
result  from  this  program  will  be  completely 
secondary  and  entirely  unrelated  to  its  pri- 
mary purpose  of  protecting  the  sons  of  the 
middle-class  from  the  draft  and  Vietnam. 
The  Introduction  of  blacks  to  serve  as 
local  board  members  will  no  doubt  reduce 
blatant  examples  of  individual  racism  in  the 
Selective  Service  System.  The  equitable  rep- 
resentation of  all  segments  of  the  peculation 
In  the  system  Is  a  worthy  goal  and  should 
not  be  abandoned.  However,  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  blacks  in  the 
draft  shotild  not  abandon  their  efforts  once 
an  equitable  proportion  of  blacks  has  been 
appointed  to  local  boards.  Another  more  Im- 
portant problem  remains — the  pervasive  in- 
stitutional racism  of  the  draft.  As  we  have 
shown,  the  actions  of  the  local  board  mem- 
bers are  of  relatively  little  consequence  in 
determining  the  number  of  blacks  who  are 
drafted.  Even  if  all  members  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  were  black,  the  number  of 
black  draftees  would  not  be  appreciably  re- 
duced as  long  as  they  followed  the  present 
regulations.  To  fight  solely  against  the  ex- 
cliislon  of  blacks  from  local  boards  misdi- 
rects the  energies  of  those  alarmed  about 
racism  in  the  Selective  Service  System.  Such 
Individual  efforts  will  have  little  more  effect 
than  a  garden  hose  against  a  forest  fire.  Pro- 
tests of  individual  cases  will  only  be  effective 


If  they  can  serve  as  a  means  of  education  to 
transform  the  issue  from  one  of  individual 
racism  to  one  of  institutional  racism 

Short  of  entirely  abolishing  the  draft,  sev- 
eral steps  can  be  taken  to  relieve  inequities 
in  the  current  draft  system.  (1)  A  program 
of  intensive  lobbying  shovUd  be  conducted 
to  support  the  proposal  submitted  to  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  all  student  deferments 
(2)  Draft  counseling  facilities  must  be  made 
as  avaUable  to  black  youths  as  they  are  to 
white  youths.  This  means  the  establishment 
of  draft  counseling  centers  on  bla^k  cam- 
puses and  In  black  communities.  Draft  age 
blacks  must  be  made  aware  of  the  existing 
opportunities  for  deferment  and  appeal.  (3) 
The  Armed  Forces  physical  examination 
should  be  seriously  overhauled.  Itellance  on 
prior  medical  history  should  be  made  sec- 
ondary to  complete,  thorough,  and  impartial 
examinations  at  the  induction  centers.  Black 
physicians  should  be  recruited  to  participate 
in  theee  examinations.  (4)  Project  100,000 
should  be  made  completely  voluntary.  Men 
who  are  eager  to  enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces 
should  not  be  prevented  by  an  arbitrary 
educational  standard.  However,  these  men 
shotild  be  allowed  to  weigh  the  advantages 
of  military  service  themselves 

Of  course,  the  best  way  to  eliminate  this 
racism  is  to  abolish  the  draft  altogether.  This 
one  step  would  remove  the  need  for  several 
separate  raforms.  Those  opponents  of  draft 
abolition  who  argue  that  an  all-volunteer 
Army  would  be  predominately  poor  and  black 
fall  to  realize  that  the  current  draftees  are 
also  disproportionately  poor  and  black.  These 
men  are  now  bound  in  a  form  of  involuntary 
servitude.  The  pay  they  receive  can  hardly 
compare  with  their  potential  earnings  In  the 
civilian  economy,  even  in  a  time  of  recession. 
Continuation  of  the  draft  would  only  per- 
petuate the  handicaps  forced  on  the  poor 
and  the  black  draftees.  Simple  Justloe  de- 
mands that  these  men  receive  an  adequate 
Income,  especially  when  all  men  do  not 
have  to  serve.  If  the  draft  can  be  oonsld- 
ered  a  tax  In  kind.  It  Is  an  extremely  regres- 
sive levy.  Instead  of  falling  most  heavily  on 
those  able  to  pay,  it  penalizes  those  who 
can  least  afford  It.  Blacks  and  the  poor 
should  not  be  victimized  any  longer  by  this 
unjust  system  of  taxation. 

Many  arguments  support  the  abolition  of 
the  draft,  but  the  elimination  of  institu- 
tional racism  should  be  the  most  persuasive. 
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THE  RAILPAX  INCONSISTENCY  BE- 
TWEEN MONTANA  AND  WASHINa- 
TON  ] 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  hate 
spoken  before  on  behalf  of  adequate  Rail- 
pax  train  service  to  and  through  the  ax 
largest  cities  in  Montana  in  addition  ^o 
the  northern  route  chosen  for  the  now 
corporation's  trains.  I  must  raise  the 
subject  again  because  it  Is  time  to  poitt 
out  the  inconsistency  in  logic  employed 
by  Railpax  when  making  their  route 
selections. 

Rall[>ax  said  one  reason  the  northemf- 
or  Hi-Line — route  through  Montana  w^ 
chosen  was  that  it  would  save  an  hour 
between  Chicago  and  Seattle.  PranlUy. 
I  do  not  think  an  hour  makes  a  di£feren«e. 
I  do  not  think  a  person  really  notiqes 
whether  he  is  on  a  transcontinenlial 
train  for  40  or  41  hours.  Nevertheless, 


that  was  the  logic  used  by  Railpax  in 
selecting  only  the  northern  route  in 
Montana. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  it  was 
different. 

I  have  found  that  Railpax  has  chosen 
the  slower  route  west  of  Spokane,  there- 
by negating  any  time-saving  which 
might  result  from  using  the  northern 
Montana  route. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list- 
ing of  the  two  Washington  routes  in 
question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sched- 
ules were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AKALTBIS     OF    TRAIN     8CHBDUI,Ea     WEST     OF 
SPOKANE,   WASH. 

The  following  route,  which  Is  396  miles 
long,  has  been  chosen  for  Railpax  trains: 


Read  down 


The 

Main- 

streeter 


North 

Coast 

Limited 
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Chiugo 
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Cheney 

Ritzville 

Connal 

Pasco' 
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Vancouver 

Portland  (Un.  Sta.) 

Paaco' 

Kennewick 

Prosser 

Toppenish 

Yakima' 

Yakima 

Ellensburg* 

Cle  Hum 
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MayMQOd 

Kanaskat 

East  Auburn 

East  Auburn... 
Seattle  (P. T.)'. 
(King  Street  Statioi) 


>  Car  leaves. 

>  Car  arrives. 

Trains  take  7  hr  25  mln;  8  hr;  8  hr  40  mlr 
The  below  listed  route,  which  Is  330  mllei  i 
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Trains  take  8  hr  59  mln:  9  hr  6  mln:  S 
10  mln:  and  9  hr  26  mln  Spokane-Seattl(  i. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  can 
be  seen,  Railpax  has  chosen  a  route  be- 
tween Spokane  and  Seattle  via  Takl|na 
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and  8  hr  15  mln  Spokane-Seattle 

long,  will  not  have  train  service  under  Railpax : 
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which  is  396  miles  in  length,  or  66  miles 
longer  than  the  330-mile  route  via 
Wenatchee. 

The  four  trains  running  on  the  Wenat- 
chee route  travel  the  330  miles  In  as 


little  as  7  hours  and  25  minutes,  while 
the  fastest  train  on  the  Yakima  route 
takes  8  hours  and  59  minutes.  This  means 
that  the  fastest  Railpax  trains  will  most 
Ukely  take  an  extra  1  hour  and  34  min- 
utes between  Spokane  and  Seattle.  I 
point  out  that  the  difference  between 
the  present  Malnstreeter  schedule  via 
Yakima — 9  hours  and  26  minutes — and 
the  Empire  Builder  schedule  via  Wenat- 
chee— 7  hours  and  25  minutes — is  2  hours 
and  1  minute.  If  Railpax  does  not  insure 
that  its  passenger  trains  have  priority 
over  freights,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  sug- 
gest that  Railpax  trains  might  even  be 
2  hours  longer  via  Yakima? 

Railpax  says  the  reason  it  took  this 
longer  route  Is  that  a  greater  popula- 
tion will  be  served  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. I  have  no  doubt  that  Washing- 
tonlans  should  be  served  and  I  am  asking 
equal  treatment  for  Montana. 

Instead  of  fomenting  a  mini  civil  war 
in  Montana  by  pretending  that  It  had  to 
choose  either  the  northern  or  southern 
route,  Railpax  should  admit  that  there 
were  two  other  alternatives  that  would 
have  been  acceptable  to  all  Montanans. 
First,  Railpax  could  have  run  all  of  the 
trains;  of  those  to  be  discontinued,  only 
one  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
continuance proceeding  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  Second, 
Railpax  could  have  elected  an  alternate 
day  service  on  both  routes. 

If  we  employ  the  Railpax  logic,  we 
might  rim  a  train  through  Montana's 
population  centers  on  alternate  days 
with  service  on  the  Hi-Line,  adding  an 
hour  to  the  southern  route  service  as 
was  done  in  Washington.  But,  if  Railpax 
wanted,  it  could  save  that  hour  by  oper- 
ating the  train  through  the  shorter 
route  in  Washington. 

One  last  point.  At  a  cost  of  $100,000 
the  fledgling  corporation  has  changed  its 
name  from  Railpax  to  Amtrack.  I  believe 
the  observation  in  yesterday's  hearing 
cannot  be  improved  on:  Congressman 
Sktjbitz  told  Mr.  David  Kendall  that  he 
would  have  advised  them,  without 
charge,  to  retain  the  name  Railpax  and 
for  just  $50  he  would  have  advised  them 
to  adopt  red,  white,  and  blue  as  their 
colors.  The  Congressman  added  that  he 
hoped  their  contract  negotiations  with 
the  railroads  were  more  economicEil 
than  those  with  Madison  Avenue. 

But  a  change  of  name,  however  expen- 
sive, will  not  change  the  image  already 
received  in  the  public's  mind.  Amtrack 
is  Ignoring  the  public  as  did  the  railroads 
for  so  many  years.  If  Amtrack  repeats 
the  mistakes  of  the  railroad  industry— 
and  they  have  begun  by  ignoring  vast 
sections  of  the  country — then  Amtrack 
will  be  equated  with  other  railroad  names 
like  Penn  Centfel  and  New  Haven.  No 
amount  of  money  spent  for  image  mak- 
ing will  cure  Amtrack's  basic  problem— 
a  lack  of  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of 
the  traveling  public. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  dictionary 
defines  "amtrack"  as  an  amphibious  ve- 
hicle, a  sort  of  floating  tractor  of  un- 
certain parentage. 

I  hope  this  does  not  indicate  that  after 
years  of  tossing  passraiger  service  over- 
board. Congress  has  now  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  raUroad  industry  to  stand 
aside  and  let  the  passengers  go  down 
with  the  amtrack. 
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SELF-DETERMINATION    FOR 
THE   INDIANS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
18,  Senator  Paul  Fannin  delivered  the 
keynote  speech  at  the  18th  annual  Ari- 
zona Town  Hall,  where  he  discussed  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  American 
Indian  and  his  seemingly  permanent  re- 
lationship with  the  Federal  Government. 
Senator  Fannin's  State  of  Arizona  is 
home  for  some  200.000  American  In- 
(jiaos—more  than  are  living  in  any  sin- 
gle other  State.  He  is  experienced  in  the 
area  of  Indian  affairs,  because  he  has 
worked  closely  with  the  citizens  of  his 
State  and  has  taken  a  more  than  rou- 
tine interest  in  the  influence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  lives  of  Indian  citizens. 

In  his  April  18  speech.  Senator  Fannin 
talked  about  a  goal  that  is  compatible 
with  the  objectives  of  Indian  citizens, 
and  is  becoming  more  compatible,  at 
long  last,  with  the  objectives  of  the  Gov- 
ermnent.  I  speak  of  Indian  self-determi- 
nation. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  two 
things  will  help  the  Indians  achieve  self- 
determination:  education  and  economic 
viability. 

He  said  much  more  than  this  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  us  all,  as  shapers 
of  the  programs  which  so  intimately  af- 
fect the  lives  of  all  American  Indians.  So 
that  other  Senators  may  read  the  text 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  an  outstanding 
speech  on  the  plight  of  Indian  citizens, 
I  ask  that  Senator  Fannin's  remarks  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

BeiulSks  by  Senator  Path.  J.  Fannin 

The  title  of  this  I8th  Arizona  Town  Hall, 
"The  Arizona  Indian  People  and  Their  Re- 
lationship to  the  State's  Total  Structure,"  is 
really  a  mouthful.  The  only  thing  I  can  thlnlt 
of  that  would  make  it  more  complex  Is  for 
someone  to  try  to  translate  this  into  Navajo. 

It  la,  however,  apropos  that  we  have  a  com- 
plex title  for  this  mission.  The  subject  we 
are  examining  Is  complex  and  involved.  We 
wUl  not  find  any  easy  answers. 

Monumental  misunderstandings  have  been 
the  rule  in  the  relationship  between  the  In- 
dians and  non-Indians  since  the  first  ex- 
plorers crossed  the  desert.  These  misunder- 
standings persist  today. 

On  one  hand  we  have  Indian  cultures  and 
traditions  dating  back  thousands  of  years. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  youthful,  am- 
bitious state  of  Arizona  with  less  than  six 
decades  of  experience  in  the  business  of  self- 
government. 

Indians  have  good  reason  to  be  puzzled  and 
distrustful.  They  can  cite  numerous  examples 
of  deceit  and  broken  promises  stretching  over 
four  centuries  of  contact  first  with  the  Span- 
lards  and  then  with  settlers  from  that 
strange,  new  nation  known  as  the  United 
States. 

Non-Indians  generally  are  equally  as  puz- 
zled when  they  try  to  relate  to  the  Indians. 
They  can't  understand  why  the  average  In- 
dian demonstrates  little  desire  for  the  "good 
Ufe"  of  8ubiu"ban  America. 

We  are  not  here  to  study  Indian  history, 
but  It  is  appropriate  to  consider  how  we  got 
where  we  are  today. 

At  least  10,000  years  ago,  the  ancient  an- 
oestOB  of  the  Hopis,  Pimas,  Papagos  and  Hu- 
""iwis  were  living  in  what  Is  now  Arizona. 


About    1,000    years    ago    the    NavajoB    and 
Apaches  migrated  here. 

Tliis  land  was  well-inhabited  by  Indians 
when  the  Spaniards  first  showed  up  In  the 
early  16th  Century. 

These  Spaniards  brought  horses  and  sheep, 
gave  the  Indians  a  knowledge  of  working 
with  metal  and  wool,  and  spread  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

In  the  middle  of  the  19th  Century,  the 
United  States  took  over  Arizona  territory  by 
conquest  and  purchase.  Skirmishes  with 
some  bands  of  Indians  went  on  for  30  years 
before  the  last  of  the  trtbea,  the  Chlrtoahua 
Apaches,  capitulated  in  1886. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  of  all  the  res- 
ervations in  Arizona,  the  only  one  established 
by  a  Senate-ratified  treaty  was  the  Navajo. 
This  treaty  In  1868  established  a  3.6  million 
acre  reservation — but  that  reservation  has 
grown  to  about  24,000  square  miles. 

All  was  not  conflict  and  war  in  the  terri- 
torial days  In  Arizona.  Settlers  around  Phoe- 
nix had  a  good  relationship  with  Indians 
such  as  the  Pimas  who  provided  shelter  in 
their  villages  for  overland  travelers.  These 
Indians  also  helped  provide  wheat  for  the 
Army,  they  helped  In  buUdlng  new  Irrigation 
ditches  where  the  Hohokam  had  once  dug  so 
many  years  earlier,  and  some  Indians  helped 
build  railroads  and  dams. 

This  goes  to  Illustrate  that  there  were  a 
great  many  differences  between  the  tradi- 
tions, attitudes  and  experiences  of  the  tribes 
In  territorial  Arizona. 

In  the  early  days  the  Indians  did  not  have 
a  state  of  Arizona  to  relate  to.  Their  deaUngs 
were  with  individual  settlers  and  with  the 
vague  and  distant  but  very  powerful  United 
States  government. 

The  federal  government  from  Its  Inception 
had  an  Indian  program.  This  cost  the  fledg- 
ling nation  $27,000  for  the  years  1789  to 
1791. 

As  the  nation  grew,  the  cost  went  up. 

In  1869  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  spent 
about  J7  million  and  had  400  employees  to 
help  watch  over  289,778  Indians  under  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction. 

One  hundred  years  later,  the  BIA  appro- 
priation reached  approximately  $250  million 
and  the  staff  exceeded  16,000 — aU  of  this  to 
carry  out  federal  programs  for  about  366,000 
Indians  living  on  trust  land  or  nearby.  In 
addition,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  spends  about  (150  million 
per  year  and  has  more  than  8,000  people 
working  on  Indian  programs. 

Another  $75  million  annually  Is  spent  on 
Indian  programs  by  other  government  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, Small  Business  Administration,  De- 
partment oif  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Farmers  Home  Administration,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Geological 
Survey  and  Department  of  Labor. 

In  all,  the  government  spends  about  one- 
half  billion  dollars  annually  on  Indian  pro- 
grams. This  expenditure  is  greater  than  the 
total  reported  per  capita  Income  of  reserva- 
tion Indians  by  more  than  $129  million. 

This  clearly  Illustrates  that  the  federal 
government  has  been  concerned  with  the 
Indians  and  has  provided  considerable  sums 
of  money. 

Nevertheless,  after  more  than  180  years  of 
programming  and  billions  of  dollars  In  ex- 
penditures, we  must  face  the  sad  facts  of 
Indian  life. 

Drop-out  rates  for  Indians  are  twice  the 
National  average. 

The  average  educational  level  Is  less  than 
six  years  at  school. 

Unemployment  is  ten  times  the  National 
average. 


Unemployment  Is  as  high  as  80%  on  some 
reservations. 

Average  family  Income  is  $1,500. 

80%  of  Indian  families  have  incomes  be- 
low the  poverty  level. 

The  health  of  Indian  people  is  20  to  25 
years  behind  the  general  population. 

Average  age  at  death  is  44.  which  Is  one- 
third  less  than  the  NationAl  average. 

Infant  mortality  Is  almost  60%  higher 
than  the  general  population. 

The  tuberculosis  rate  is  eight  times  as  high. 

The  suicide  rate  is  twice  as  high. 

This.  In  simple  terms.  Is  the  scope  of  the 
problem  that  we  are  facing. 

Just  what  have  we  learned  from  the  many 
years  al  hard  experience?  We  have  at  least 
gained  the  knowledge  of  what  will  not  work. 

Early  attempts  to  force  certain  tribes  to 
relocate  and  to  learn  new  ways  of  life  were 
as  futile  as  they  were  inhumane. 

Efforts  to  apply  the  melting  pot  theory  to 
force  Indians  into  the  mainstretim  of  Amer- 
ican life  have  failed. 

Patemalinn  on  the  reservations  has  been 
a  mistake  on  one  extreme;  the  attempt  to 
Integrate  Indians  rapidly  Into  urban  areas 
was  bad  Judgment  In  the  other  direction. 

The  realization  has  come  that  it  is  dlffi- 
cult  if  not  impossible  for  the  non-Indian 
to  determine  precisely  what  is  best  for  the 
Indian.  And  even  If  the  government  were 
to  come  up  with  the  perfect  solution,  it 
would  not  be  successful  unless  the  Indian 
were  given  a  voice  in  arriving  at  the  answer. 

For  all  the  differences  In  our  cultures,  the 
Indians  and  non-Indians  have  one  thing  in 
common — this  is  the  insistence  on  a  chance 
to  help  in  the  decision-making  process. 

It  is  somewhat  amazing  that  it  has  taken 
our  government  so  long  to  realize  this  need. 

This  is  one  of  the  lessons  from  our  own 
colonial  history. 

"No  taxation  without  representation"  was 
one  of  the  cries  in  colonial  America. 

Notice  that  the  protest  was  not  singly  over 
the  matter  of  taxes.  The  important  part 
concerned  representation. 

Heaven  only  knows  that  once  the  colo- 
nists won  control  of  their  own  affairs,  they 
immediately  started  levying  new  taxes — and 
we  haven't  stopp>ed  yet. 

Objective  historians  point  out  that  much 
of  what  the  British  did  in  colonial  America 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Americans,  and 
that  most  of  the  regtilations  and  taxes  were 
Justified.  What  the  British  faUed  to  do  was 
consult  with  the  colonials. 

Just  as  American  colonials  sought  a  voice 
in  determining  their  own  affairs,  American 
Indians  have  long  sought  the  same  right. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  Nixon  Ad- 
nilaistration  policy  of  self-determination. 

President  Nixon  reaffirmed  our  national 
dedication  to  the  ideal  of  freedom  when  he 
announced  the  new  federal  policy  on  July  8, 
1970.  The  President  pledged  that  the  Admin- 
istration would  provide  for  self-determina- 
tion and  not  termination 

Last  month  Vice  President  Agnew  reaf- 
&rmed  this  policy  in  a  speech  to  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  at  Kan- 
sas City.  The  Vice  President  said  the  time 
has  come  to  achieve  a  partnership  between 
the  American  Indians  and  their  government 
"that  Is  productive  and  worthy  of  our  high- 
est efforts." 

The  policy  of  the  Nixon  Administration  is 
to  give  Indians  the  maximum  opportunity 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  to  determine 
their  own  destiny. 

This  necessarily  means  that  the  federal 
government  will  loosen  the  apron  strings 
so  that  Indians  will  be  allowed  to  have  more 
freedom  than  ever,  even  if  it  means  they 
will  make  mistakes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
government  Ls  pledged  not  to  push  the  In- 
dians— not  to  terminate  the  trust  relation- 
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trying  to  offer  the  Indians  the  best 
possible  worlds — an  opportunity  to 
their  own  affairs  but  with  continued 
tectlon  for  those  who  are  not  either  i  ready 
or  willing  to  go  It  alone. 

This  Is  a  difficult  concept  for  som^  old- 
Une  federal  bureaucrats  to  accept.  Self-per- 
petuation Is  a  strong  Instinct  In  bureaucra- 
cies. 

I  have  spent  this  time  taUdng  aboujt  fed- 
eral policy  for  a  very  good  reason.  Wh^t  the 
federal  government  does  Is  of  prime  l|npor- 
tanoe  to  both  the  Indians  and  the  Stfite  of 
Arizona.  AU  three  are  so  closely  entangled 
In  the  scheme  of  government  that  they!  must 
all  be  considered  together. 

For  the  momsnt,  howsTer,  tot's  try  t4>  look 
at  the  Indian  people  and  their  Importance  to 
the  State  of  Arizona  without  bringing  |n  tb* 
federal  government. 

Arlaona  possibly  baa  more  Indians  tban 
any  other  state  in  the  nation — p«rh«ps  as 
many  as  300,000.  This  estimate  Inoluds*  both 
Indians  living  on  and  off  reeerratlons. 

Although  only  a  small  percentage  Of  the 
Arizona  population  lives  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, the  33  reservations  account  for  about 
30  percent  of  the  land  In  Arizona. 

Economic  development  during  the  first 
half  of  this  century  largely  bypassed  the 
reservations.  Ths  Pboenlz,  Tuoson,  Turn*. 
Flagstaff  regions  have  thrived  as  they  have 
presented  the  most  alluring  prospect  for  the 
development  of  Arizona's  very  scarce  private- 
ly owned  land. 

Koonomlc  progress  eluded  the  reservations 
for  several  reasons.  The  federal  goveniment 
did  little  to  encourage  outsiders  to  com4  onto 
the  reservation;  Indians  themselves  had 
little  awareness  or  Interest  In  attraotU^  In- 
dustry prior  to  World  War  n 
Now  all  this  Is  changing. 
With  a  dwindling  supply  of  prlfately 
owned  land  In  the  state,  attention  has  t^umed 
to  the  abundant  economic  potential  for 
Indian  lands.  Five  reservations — the  Salt 
River,  McDowell,  San  Xavler,  Olla  River  and 
Yavapai  reservations — all  are  adjacent  or 
close  to  dtles  iindergolng  dramatic  expan- 
sion. On  the  Navajo  Reservation,  urbaniza- 
tion la  taking  place  at  six  major  loostlons 
and  numeroTis  smaller  locations.  ' 

The  time  is  upon  us  when  the  resermtlon 
lands  and  the  Indian  people  can  claim  their 
share  of  the  wealth  that  comes  from  eco- 
nomic development.  During  the  next  30  years, 
we  should  see  the  Integration  of  theae  re- 
8o\irces  Into  the  state's  overall  economy  with- 
out depleting  the  Indian  land  base. 

This  Integration  must  be  buUt  on  trust 
and  cooperation. 

We  must  work  together,  Indian  leadel'  and 
state  official,  to  establish  a  full  economic 
partnership.  This  Is  to  the  advantage  tf  all 
concerned. 

The  State  of  Arizona  baa  ever  practiced 
the  paternalism  of  which  the  federal  gotrern- 
ment  has  been  guilty.  Indians  will  complain. 
and  wfth  Justification,  that  the  opposite  has 
been  the  case,  that  the  state  has  not  detnon- 
strated  enough  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Indian.  There  are  reasons  for  this.  First 
of  all,  for  many  years  the  people  of  Arizona 
were  struggling  against  great  odds  Just  to 
maintain  their  own  existence  In  what  WMs  to 
o\ir  pioneering  forefathers  a  harsh  and  at 
times  cruel  land.  This  Is  the  root  of  much 
of  our  heritage  of  lndep>«ndence.  In  tht  be- 
ginning, the  Indians  themselves  were  really 
at  an  advantage  because  they  had  surrlved 
and  even  prospered  on  occasion  over  {thou- 
sands of  years  in  Arizona. 

It  is  a  shame  that  some  of  the  cooperfitlon 
between  Indians  and  the  early  white  seitlers 
has  since  evaporated.  The  stereotype  d  the 
hostile  and  savage  Indian  too  long  domi- 
nated the  national  image  of  the  Red  map 


For  many  years  the  Indians  and  the  other 
people  of  the  territory  of  Arizona  were  vir- 
tually in  the  same  relationship  with  the  fed- 
eral government — both  the  Tnin^na  and  ter- 
ritorial residents  were  In  effect  wards  of  the 
government. 

By  the  time  Arizona  became  a  sovereign 
state,  the  federal  Indian  bureaucracy  was 
well  entrenched.  The  federal  government  had 
fairly  well  pre-empted  the  state  as  far  as 
responsibilities  for  the  Indians  were  con- 
cerned. Thus,  Arizona's  state  government  was 
neither  orientated  toward  nor  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  the  Indians  In  the  manner  of  the 
federal  government. 

Arizona  has  assumed  more  responsibility 
during  the  past  two  decades.  In  the  1850s  we 
created  the  State  Commission  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Arizona  has  established  a  commitment 
to  work  with  the  Indians  for  the  benefit  of 
those  on  and  off  the  reservations.  This  com- 
mitment Is  growing. 

The  basic  challenge  to  the  Indians  Is  eco- 
nomic development.  This  is  the  key  to  self- 
help,  and  the  key  to  meaningful  self-deter- 
mination. The  more  economic  Independence 
the  tribes  gain,  the  more  alternatives  they 
will  have  in  deciding  their  own  destiny. 

It  takes  a  sound  economic  base  for  any 
society  to  make  a  better  life  for  Its  members. 
Oood  housing,  modem  sanitation,  effective 
education,  and  social  progress  all  have  a  price. 
It  also  Is  evident  that  anyone — Indian  or 
non-Indian — must  be  willing  to  make  some 
sacrifice  to  gain  the  benefits  of  30th  Century 
America.  It  does  no  good  to  give  a  man 
a  house.  If  he  lias  not  had  to  work  for  it, 
chances  are  he  will  not  take  care  of  It. 
Charity  Is  not  progress.  The  Indian  people 
do  not  basically  want  charity.  However,  the 
paternal  approach  over  a  long  period  of  time 
has  made  It  appear  they  do — and  the  Indian 
has  suffered  everlasting  criticism  on  this 
score. 

Indian  leaders  themselves  are  now  saying 
that  they  need  opportunities  rather  than  any 
additional  subsidies. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  from  a  speech  made 
last  February  36th  to  the  Phoenix  Commu- 
nity Council  by  Peter  MacDonald.  Chairman 
of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council.  Here  Is  what 
Mr.  MacDonald  said : 

"The  basic  challenge  for  the  Indian  Is 
economic  development.  Our  task  Is  to  trans- 
form our  reservatloiw  Into  self-sufficient  and 
dynamic  centers  of  30th  Century  life." 

The  Navajo  chairman  said  that  the  reserva- 
tions must  end  their  colonial  status,  that 
they  must  develop  to  the  point  that  they 
can  provide  not  only  raw  materials  but  fin- 
ished products  for  the  American  markelplace. 
Chairman  MacDonald  continued,  and  I 
quote:  "To  achieve  this  economic  revolution 
we  need  your  active  assistance  as  partners.  We 
need  development  capital.  We  need  technical 
assistance.  We  need  businessmen  as  partners 
to  assist  In  the  development  of  small  busi- 
nesses, both  on  and  off  the  reservation."  I 
am  still  quoting:  "To  become  full  economic 
partners,  we  also  need  understanding  and 
help  from  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. I  am  not  talking  of  additional  sub- 
sidies, I  am  talking  of  wise  legislation  that 
will  create  new  opportunities  for  Indians  to 
help  themselves." 

Chalnnan  MacDonald  noted  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  policy  of  self-determination 
would  provide  Indians  with  the  opportunity 
of  taking  over  Administration  of  their  own 
affairs.  This  would  include  direction  of  Indian 
hospitals  and  education  and  the  reg\ilatlon 
of  traders  on  the  reservations. 

Allow  me  to  quote  ftirther  from  the  Navajo 
chairman's  very  good  speech.  He  said  of  the 
new  federal  policy:  "It  offers  Indians  con- 
trol of  their  own  destiny.  We  are  ready  to 
accept  that  responsibility." 
The  Chairman  said  that  less  progress  had 


been  made  at  the  state  and  local  level,  sod 
he  suggested  that  this  probably  is  due  to  t 
lack  of  undersUnding.  He  said  the  Indiana 
are  not  a  drain  on  the  taxpayer's  dollar,  tlist 
the  reservations  provids  oU,  ooal,  tlmbn  and 
electric  power  that  Is  essential  to  the  itsu 
and  that  they  contribute  to  the  tax  base. 

In  exchange,  MacDonald  said,  "we  ask  only 
that  the  Arizona  Legislature  adopt  wise 
policies  that  will  give  us  the  necessary  lati- 
tude for  accelerated  economic  development. " 

Another  respected  spokesman  for  American 
Indians  followed  a  similar  theme  last  montti 
at  Kansas  City  in  addressing  the  National 
Conference  on  Self-Determlnatlon.  Tbe 
speaker  on  this  occasion  was  Barney  Old 
Coyote,  a  Sioux  Indian  from  Montana.  He 
declared  that  Indians  are  not  interested  in 
promises  that  can't  be  kept,  ^teaklng  for  the 
Indians,  Mr.  Old  Coyote  said: 

"They  want  no  more  rhetoric,  they  want 
no  more  promises,  they  want  no  more  phi- 
losophizing— they  want  action,  they  want 
concrete  programs,  but  more  Importantl;, 
they  want  a  demonstration  of  good  faith 
that  they  are  going  to  participate  in  the 
process  of  making  decisions  involving  or  af- 
fecting them  and  to  do  this  through  the 
Indian  community's  own  elected  leadership.' 

Mr.  Old  Coyote  expressed  the  hope  that 
self  determination  would  enable  Indians  to 
make  things  happen  without  the  intermina- 
ble waiting  that  is  the  fashion  of  Indian 
affairs. 

Quoting  further,  Mr.  Old  Coyote  said 
"Through  Bslf-<let«nnlnation,  through  the 
understanding  of  the  government  and 
through  a  partnership  approach  with  the 
government,  we  can  now  begin  the  formidable 
task  of  changing  the  direction  of  Indian 
affairs  In  this  country.  We  need  to  realign 
our  thinking  before  we  realign  our  efforts 
and  our  mechanisms.  We,  as  Indian  people, 
need  to  be  mindful  of  the  trends  and  ten- 
dencies of  this  country  if  we  are  to  remain 
a  viable  part  of  the  American  community." 

These  are  encouraging  statements  by  two 
of  the  most  respected  Indian  spokesmen  In 
the  nation.  They  say  that  Indians  are  ready 
to  take  over  responsibilities  and  to  move  for- 
ward on  their  own  initiative. 

One  of  the  first  steps  In  this  direction  13 
to  evolve  plans  for  the  internal  derelopment 
of  the  reservations.  The  federal  and  state 
governments  can  and  should  be  a  party  to, 
but  not  dominant  in,  the  formulation  of 
such  plans. 

There  are  excellent  examples  of  Indian  self- 
help  with  government  aid. 

The  Olla  River  has  the  only  Model  ClUes 
program  on  any  Indian  reservation. 

The  Salt  River  Reservation  Initiated  the 
first  710  Urban  Planning  Program  in  Arizona, 
cooperating  with  the  City  of  Scottsdale  in 
tislng  the  same  planner. 

There  are  more  than  seven  Industrial  partus 
on  Arizona  reservations  funded  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration.  There  Is 
an  Indian  Development  District  of  Arleona 
which  is  designed  to  promote  reservation 
developments. 

Two  of  the  effective  tools  helping  Indian.'; 
help  themselves  are  the  Revolving  Loan  Fund 
and  the  Indian  Business  Development  Fund. 
Both  are  major  contributors  to  economic 
developments  In  Arizona.  There  Is  $25  mil- 
lion in  the  revolving  credit  fund.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  want  to  add  another  $25 
million  and  in  addition  provide  for  *200  mil- 
lion in  locui  guarantees  and  interest  sub- 
sidies. These  additions  will  head  Indian  bor- 
rowers in  the  direction  of  banks  and  other 
private  lenders.  Currently  Arizona  Indians 
have  loans  exceeding  $8.6  million. 

The  Indian  Business  Development  Fund 
received  $3.4  million  this  year.  It  provides 
grants  of  venture  capital  to  allow  Indians  to 
borrow  from  private  sources.  The  fimd  gen- 
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ersted  $5  million  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  $11  mUllon  from  banks. 

This  money  has  gone  for  such  things  as  a 
gmaU  machine  shop  on  the  Salt  River  Indian 
Reservation  and  a  trucking  business  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation. 

Another  economic  tool  is  the  "Buy  Indian- 
contract.  This  allows  federal  contracting 
through  unilateral  negotiations  between  the 
BLA  and  corporations  which  are  more  than 
half  Indian.  On  the  San  Carlos,  Olla  River, 
Salt  River  and  the  Hopl  reservations  indi- 
viduals or  corporations  have  undertaken  road 
construction  and  maintenance  contracts  as 
well  as  building  construction  and  repair. 

On  the  Salt  River  reservation,  three  tribal 
members  recently  borrowed  more  than  $100,- 
000  from  the  revolving  loan  fund  and  Joined 
with  a  group  of  non-Indians  In  leasing  large 
portions  of  land  In  the  agricultural  reserve. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  Indian  farming, 
other  than  "tribal  enterprises,"  has  taken 
place  there  in  years. 

Government  aid  Is  giving  Indians  in  all 
parts  of  Arizona  the  means  to  develop  their 
reservations  and  create  Jobs.  Two  weeks  ago 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
approved  a  $196,000  grant  to  help  develop 
an  Industrial  park  on  the  Yavapai  Reserva- 
doa. 

Enterprises  in  the  Indian  Development 
program  are  many  and  varied.  They  Include 
the  manufacturing  of  fishing  boats  on  the 
Colorado  River  Reservation;  ski  faculties  at 
port  Apache;  canoe  trips  on  the  Colorado 
River  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Mojave; 
experiments  in  vegetable  growing  at  Fort 
Yuma  .  .  .  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  The 
Navajos  and  White  Mountain  Apaches  have 
shown  great  energy  in  developing  tribal  en- 
terprises. 

As  these  enterprises  grow,  so  must  the  re- 
lationship between  the  tribal  governments 
and  the  state  government.  No  reservation  Is 
an  island.  Decisions  made  by  the  tribal  gov- 
ernment can  have  drastic  effects  on  the  state 
economy.  The  Indian  Reservations  are  rich 
in  resources,  such  as  the  coal  being  mined 
at  Black  Mesa.  There  is  oil,  copper,  and  other 
minerals  on  the  reservations.  The  tribes  are 
proving  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  these 
resources  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
their  land. 

State  legislation  and  state  policy  can  help 
the  Indian  enterprises  to  flourish,  or  cause 
them  to  strangle.  State  cooperation  will  re- 
turn dividends  for  everyone  in  Arizona. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Indians  of 
Arizona  have  shown  such  keen  Interest  in 
economic  development  in  the  past  decades. 
They  have  long  been  In  the  forefront  of 
administration  of  their  own  affairs.  The 
Nsvajos  In  the  late  1940b  and  the  early  19608 
started  to  use  royalty  monies  to  provide 
municipal  services  to  their  people.  They  have 
a  trtbally  funded  police  force,  utility  devel- 
opment, and  social  services  system  as  well 
as  Industrial  development,  mining  and  tim- 
ber units. 

It  was  the  Salt  River  Indians  that  in  1968 
became  the  first  tribe  to  take  over  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  BIA  services  under  con- 
tract. They  since  have  replaced  nine  federal 
employees  with  tribal  slots  and  presently 
are  expending  $183,000  of  the  BIA's  budget 
under  contracts. 

Indians  will  gain  In  Independence  as  the 
tribes  contract  to  take  over  reservation  serv- 
ices now  provided  by  the  federal  government 
itself. 

The  same  progress  that  la  being  made  In 
economic  development  and  self  government 
on  the  reservations  also  is  possible  In  the 
field  of  education. 

At  the  federal  level  we  have  the  proposed 
National  Board  of  Regents  for  Indian  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1971.  (That's  a  tlUe  almost  as 


complex  as  the  one  we  have  for  this  Town 
Hall.) 

This  bill  which  I  am  cosponsorlng  would 
encourage  Indian  communities  to  establish 
school  boards  to  assume  control  and  opera- 
tion of  federal  schools  serving  the  children 
in  such  communities. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  eleven  member  na- 
tional board  of  regents  for  Indian  education 
to  provide  leadership  and  an  organizational 
framework  for  establishment  of  a  new  Indian 
education  program.  Within  four  years  of  en- 
actment, the  board  of  regents  would  assume 
full  operational  respKjnsiblllty  of  the  federal 
school  system  currently  administered  by  the 
Biireau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Arizona  state  education  ofDdals  also  are 
proposing  a  plan  which  would  give  Indians 
the  opportunity  to  take  responMbility  In  the 
education  of  their  children. 

This  would  provide  for  a  state  Division  of 
Indian  Education  staffed  with  capable  In- 
dian personnel  who  would  develop  a  program. 

The  objective  would  be  to  increase  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  Indian  children. 

As  part  of  this  plan,  there  would  be  con- 
sultations with  tribal  councils  to  determine 
the  educational  needs  and  priorities  of  each 
local  district. 

This  division  also  would  conduct  work- 
shops to  help  Indians  prepare  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  serving  on  school  boards.  It 
would  provide  for  curriculum  guidance  and 
teacher  education  shaped  to  the  needs  of  In- 
dian education. 

Federal  funding  has  been  requested  to  Im- 
plement this  program. 

Over  the  years  BIA  schools  have  been  the 
focus  of  much  criticism.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  for  more  and  more  Indian  students 
to  enroll  In  the  public  schools  when  they 
have  had  such  an  opportunity. 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  right  time  for 
the  BIA  to  tiu^  their  schools  over  to  the 
state  system.  This  would  require  continued 
federal  funding,  of  course,  since  the  basic 
support  for  the  state  system  Is  the  property 
tax,  and  Indian  land  is  not  taxable. 

One  problem  which  could  arise  in  the  fu- 
ture is  the  financing  of  Indian  students  in 
the  state  Junior  college  system.  Aa  the  num- 
bers grow,  the  burden  on  the  state  of  Arizona 
will  increase  considerably. 

At  this  point  I  might  point  out  that  the 
opportunities  for  Indians  to  attend  college 
are  increasing.  The  new  campus  site  for 
Navajo  Community  College  was  dedicated 
five  days  ago.  We  also  have  the  Scottsdale 
Community  College  located  on  Salt  River 
Reservation  land. 

As  I  said  earlier,  my  remarks  have  been 
concentrated  on  the  problems  of  economic 
development  and  education  for  good  reason. 
These  are  two  essential  areas  where  we  must 
have  progress  before  we  can  expect  any  last- 
ing solution  to  other  problems  such  as  health 
and  welfare. 

If  Industry  is  developed  on  the  reservation, 
the  Indians  will  be  able  to  work  In  an  en- 
vironment much  more  compatible  than  that 
found  In  the  big  city.  Indian  management 
shotild  be  able  to  make  the  necessary  adjtist- 
ments  in  working  schedules  and  conditions 
to  fit  in  with  the  Indian  temperament  and 
cultural  background.  And  reliable  employ- 
ment Is  the  only  adequate  solution  to  wel- 
fare problems  both  for  Indians  and  the  gen- 
eral American  public. 

Both  education  and  economic  development 
are  essential  to  improved  Indian  health 
Economic  development  will  raise  the  sanita- 
tion standards  of  those  Indians  living  on 
reservations;  education  will  give  these  In- 
dians the  required  knowledge  to  care  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Tou  may  be  interested  In  the  blo-satelUte 
proposal  that  I  have  been  working  on  to  help 
improve  health  care  for  the  Isolated  reserva- 


tion dwellws.  The  Idea  is  to  set  up  mobile 
units  manned  by  Indian  para-medlcal  per- 
sonnel. These  mobile  units  would  have  tele- 
vision and  other  electronic  eqiilpment.  An 
Indian  patient  on  the  reservation  could  be 
examined  at  the  mobile  imlt,  and  the  elec- 
tronic equipment  would  provide  data  in- 
stantly to  consulting  doctors  in  Tucson  or 
Phoenix.  These  doctors  could  then  diagnose 
the  case  and  either  prescribe  treatment  or 
advise  the  patient  where  to  go  for  fiu^;her 
examinations  and  treatment.  If  this  idea  can 
be  implemented,  it  could  be  applied  to 
health  care  across  the  nation. 

There  are  many  other  problems  that  we 
will  want  to  discuss  here  during  the  next 
three  days.  For  example,  we  will  want  to  ex- 
plore the  problenos  faced  by  Indians  who 
chose  to  move  to  the  cities. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  re-emphaslze 
several  points. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  new  federal  doc- 
trine of  self-determination  will  give  the  In- 
dians the  opportunities  to  become  full  part- 
ners in  the  government  and  economy.  Indian 
leaders  themselves  have  said  that  they  are 
ready  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  shaping 
their  own  destiny. 

Cooperation  between  the  tribes  and  state 
government  is  a  key  element.  Working  to- 
gether, both  the  Indian  and  non-Indian  can 
prosper.  Hostility  or  militancy  In  either 
quarter  will  cost  us  much  more  than  we  can 
afford.  Our  goal  at  this  Town  Hall  is  to  de- 
velop suggestions  that  can  foster  the  needed 
cooperation. 


NEED  TO  REPLACE  MEDICAID 
WITH  FHIP 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  Etdd  my  voice  In  support  of  this 
bill.  In  tny  opinion,  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant features  is  that  it  would  provide 
for  the  replacement  of  much  of  the  med- 
icaid program  with  a  new  family  health 
insurance  plan. 

For  many  years,  medlcsdd  has  been 
criticized  as  a  haphazard  system,  one 
that  contains  many  inequities.  For  extun- 
ple,  16  States  now  get  80  percent  of  all 
medicaid  money  and  two  States,  Califor- 
nia and  New  York,  get  30  percent  of 
Federal  funds  though  they  have  only  20 
percent  of  the  poverty  program.  Twenty- 
five  States  provide  medicaid  payments 
for  the  medically  indigent,  people  who 
need  medical  but  not  financial  assist- 
ance; 23  do  not.  Two  States  have  no 
medicaid  programs  at  all. 

Eligibility  requirements  for  medical  as- 
sistance also  vary  widely  from  State  to 
State.  In  New  York,  a  medically  Indigent 
family  of  four  which  has  an  inccune  of 
less  than  $5,000  is  eligible  for  medical 
assistance.  In  Maryland,  the  correspond- 
ing figure  is  $3,200.  Here,  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  the  cutoff  point  for  medical  as- 
sistance is  $3,560.  Beyond  this,  benefits 
differ  frxwn  State  to  State.  Thirty-nine 
States  cover  home  health  services,  11  do 
not.  Twenty-six  States  cover  physical 
therapy,  24  do  not.  I  could  go  into  such 
differences  at  great  length,  but  I  think 
the  point  has  been  made.  The  availability 
of  basic  health  services  to  those  citizens 
who  cannot  afford  them  should  not  de- 
pend on  which  State  they  live  In. 

The  family  health  insurance  plan  on 
the  other  hand  would  apply  to  all  eligible 
citizens  across  the  country,  and  the  defi- 
nition of  eligibility  would  be  uniform 
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nationwide.  For  example,  the  Income  cut- 
off for  a  family  of  four  would  be  $5  000. 
But  the  income  cutoff  under  the  fapiily 
insurance  plan  would  not  be  the  sanje  as 
under  medicaid.  It  would  be  far  i»iore 
himiane  and  equitable.  Under  praeent 
law.  a  family  moving  up  in  income  |rom 
just  below  the  cutoff  point  to  just  a^ve 
it  would  move  from  full  medicaid  benjefits 
In  that  State  to  no  benefits  at  all.  pThls 
factor  encourages  fsunilies  to  stay  below 
that  cutoff  income  level.  The  fafctiily 
health  insurance  plan  would  enact  a 
graduated  schedule  of  premiiun  charges, 
deductibles,  and  coinsurance  payments, 
so  that  the  family  would  assimie  a  gi?eat- 
er  share  of  the  costs  as  its  Income  ^ose. 
In  addition,  medicaid  suffers  from  qther 
defects  that  now  plague  our  falling Jwel- 
fare  system.  Coverage  is  provided  ^hen 
husbands  desert  their  families,  but  is 
often  eliminated  when  they  come  back 
home  and  work.  In  States  which  indlude 
the  medically  needy,  any  Income  above 
the  eUglbility  level  for  the  medically 
needy  must  be  spent  for  medical  icare 
before  the  individual  or  family  is  eligible 
for  medicaid. 

These  problems  would  not  exist  uhder 
the  proposed  family  health  Insurince 
plan.  For  the  first  time,  families  heided 
by  a  low-earning,  part-time,  or  self- 
employed,  or  unemplo3'ed  male  would  be 
eligible  for  medical  ascistance  nal  ion- 
wide.  Eligibility  would  not  depend  oi  i  re- 
ceipt of  cash  assistance.  The  spend-c  own 
provision,  which  forces  families  back  to 
the  poverty  level  when  illness  st;-ikes 
would  not  apply,  since  all  families  with 
Income  below  the  cutoff  point  woulld  be 
eligible  for  protection.  Families  above  the 
cutoff  point  are  presumably  working  full- 
time  and  would  be  covered  under  title  I 
of  the  bill,  the  National  Health  Ii^sur- 
ance  Standards  Act.  I 

Each  family  which  Includes  onje  or 
more  members  not  entitled  to  medicare 
hospital  Insurance  or  to  health  iilsur- 
ance  under  the  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Standards  Act  would  be  entatled 
to  coverage  under  the  family  healt|i  in- 
surance plan  provided  that  total  annual 
family  Income  does  not  exceed  spe<^ifled 
limits  and  that  total  family  resources  do 
not  exceed  $1,500.  These  income  limits 
range  from  $2,500  for  one-member  fam- 
ilies to  $7,000  for  families  of  seveb  or 
more  members.  Deductibles  and  Coin- 
surance would  vary  in  accordance  |with 
the  income  class  of  eligible  familifes. 

In  each  calendar  year,  each  cotered 
member  of  a  family  would  be  eligible  for 
coverage  of  30  days  of  inpatient  hos- 
pital care — or  equivalent  days  ofj  ex- 
tended care  or  home  health  services — 
emergency  services,  outpatient  and  inpa- 
tient physicians'  services,  and  other  serv- 
ices. Also  covered  would  be  well-child 
care,  with  the  number  of  occasions  of 
such  care  being  limited  by  the  cliild's 
age,  routine  eye  examinations  for  ichll- 
dren  under  12  years  of  age;  and  mater- 
nity care,  family  planning  servicesJ  and 
related  drugs  and  devices.  ] 

Provision  Is  made  for  famllieJB  to 
choose  to  receive  covered  seijvlces 
through  a  health  maintenance  orgahlza- 
tion.  To  Insure  that  providers  give  I  ade- 


quate service  to  beneficiaries,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  contract  vvith 
local  committees  to  review  local  prac- 
tices and  to  insure  that  adequate  care  Is 
being  provided  in  exchange  for  Federal 
payments. 

Do  we  need  health  insurance  protec- 
tion for  low-income  families?  In  1969, 
22.4  percent  of  all  households  In  this 
Nation  had  incomes  of  less  than  $4,000. 
At  the  same  time,  the  average  health 
bill  per  person  was  $324.  And  low-in- 
come families  tend  to  have  more  health 
problems.  Obviously,  these  low-income 
families  cannot  afford  the  $324  or  more 
per  person  that  is  needed  to  keep  family 
members  In  good  health. 

Medicaid  has  not  done  the  job.  It  has 
encouraged  families  to  keep  Incomes 
low.  It  has  not  provided  uniform  cov- 
erage across  the  Nation. 

Our  low-income  citizens  deserve  a  bet- 
ter medical  care  system;  they  have  a 
right  to  a  better  medical  care  system. 
We  must  not  allow  good  health  to  be- 
come a  luxury  for  those  who  can  afford 
It.  Gentlemen,  I  urge  that  you  join  me 
in  support  of  the  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Partnership  Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  25.  1971, 
I  introduced  S.  987,  legislation  which 
has  become  known  as  the  medlcredit 
concept  of  meeting  our  Nation's  health 
needs.  The  legislation  introduced  today 
by  the  distinguished  and  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  consistent  with  the 
concepts  developed  under  medlcredit. 
While  the  two  proposals  may  differ  in 
some  details,  it  Is  the  principle  that  is 
important. 

Medicaid  has  not  met  the  health  needs 
of  the  American  people  in  a  suCBcient 
manner.  I  am  convinced  that  medlcredit 
and  the  family  health  insurance  plan  are 
reasonably  effective  means  of  replacing 
the  medicaid  program. 

Over  the  next  several  months,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  considering  many  health 
care  proposals.  Certainly  no  legislation 
will  be  enacted  in  Its  original  form.  The 
medlcredit  and  family  health  Insurance 
plan  offer  much,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  study  the  provisions  of  these 
proposals  closely  in  our  efforts  to  provide 
the  American  people  with  a  health  pro- 
gram that  meets  their  needs. 


SECRETARY  ROGERS'  ADDRESS  BE- 
FORE ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  OAS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  In  the  near 
future,  I  will  be  making  a  report  to  the 
Senate  on  my  recent  visit  to  Mexico  City 
where,  with  U.S.  Ambassador  McBride, 
who  did  the  translating,  I  met  with 
President  Luis  Echeverrla.  I  also  will  be 
making  some  observations  on  the  first 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Organization  of  American 
States — OAS — which  is  presently  meet- 
ing in  Costa  Rica. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  major  Latin  American 
policy  statement  made  in  San  Jose  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers.  The  Secre- 
tary's statement  thoroughly  reviews  the 
evolution  and  present  status  of  our  Latin 
American  policy  and  addresses  Itself  to 


Important  legislation  which  will  soon 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  in  his 
speech,  the  Secretary  pinpoints  that 
"Latin  America  particularly  needs  an 
open  market  in  the  United  States"  and 
that  "perhaps  the  most  Important  single 
initiative  we  have  taken  In  the  trade  field 
was  oiu-  decision  to  advocate — and  urge 
the  other  developed  countries  to  accept— 
a  liberal  system  of  generalized  tariff 
preferences."  The  Secretary  then  noted 
that  the  European  Common  Market  has 
set  a  target  date  of  July  1  for  implemen- 
tation of  its  system,  the  Japanese  Diet 
hsis  approved  Implementation  for  not 
later  than  October  1  and  that  most  other 
developed  countries  have  already  ob- 
tained authority  or  will  seek  it  soon. 

Concerning  the  U.S.  proposal,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  then  stated  before  the 
ministerial  representatives  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  observers  of  many  other 
foreign  nations  that — 

Action  on  generalized  preferences  will  re- 
quire Congressional  approval.  The  President 
has  asked  me  immediately  on  my  return  from 
this  meeting  to  Initiate  consultations  with 
members  of  Congress  with  a  view  to  early 
Introduction  of  legislation  to  grant  to  devel- 
oping countries  generalized  tariff  preferences 
on  a  wide-range  of  products.  Including  the 
500  Items  requested  by  Latin  America.  The 
Administration  will  malce  a  concerted  effort 
to  secure  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  generalized  preferences  legislation  Is 
a  key  element  In  our  future  relations  with 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  and  with 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world  gen- 
erally. 

The  Importance  of  the  generalized 
preferences  scheme  was  signaled  further 
since  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  U  Thant,  stated  in  Costa  Rica: 

And  It  Is  to  one  of  your  most  forward-look- 
ing and  forceful  statesman-economist,  Don 
Raxil  Preblsch,  that  we  owe  the  design  of  a 
world-wide  economic  development  strategy 
and  of  a  system  of  preferences  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  all  developing  countries.  Instead  of  a 
fractlonlng  of  the  world  Into  separate  pref- 
erential economic  groups. 

In  my  view,  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
covers  the  key  question  which  must  be 
considered  when  the  Congress  debates 
the  generalized  preferences  scheme.  This 
question  Is  whether  it  is  in  the  U.S.  na- 
tional interest  for  a  fractlonlng  of  the 
world  into  separate  preferential  eco- 
nomic groups  or  whether  the  U.S.  Inter- 
est would  be  best  served  by  joining  with 
other  developed  nations  in  extending 
generalized  preferences  to  the  developing 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement   by   the   Honoiiabi.e   William  P. 

ROGEK3 

This  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  Is 
the  first  one  of  the  organization's  leading 
bodies  to  be  held  In  Central  America  since 
regular  sessions  began  81  years  ago.  It  Is 
time  that  we  met  In  Central  America.  This 
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year  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  Central 
yunerlca's  successful  declaration  of  Inde- 
nendence.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  our 
feting  is  in  Costa  Rica,  a  country  re- 
nowned equally  for  Its  beauty,  the  hospital- 
ity of  Its  people,  and  especially  for  the 
strength  of  Its  democratic  Institutions. 

Since  the  first  Inter-Amerlcan  meeting  In 
1890.  support  for  the  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem has  continued  to  broaden.  Today  we 
have  a  newly  strengthened  and  reorganized 
institution.  We  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  represent  the  member  states  here  today 
have  a  special  responslbUlty  to  contribute 
to  the  success  of  this  Institution.  Today  I 
reaffirm  the  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  play  a  useful  and  constructive  role  In 
that  endeavor.  That  Is  the  policy  President 
Nixon  stated  In  1969  when  he  reaffirmed 
our  commitment  to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem and  to  the  compacts  which  bind  us  In 
that  system.  That  Is  the  message  the  Presi- 
dent asked  me  to  underscore  to  this  assem- 
bly today. 

The  work  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  contributes  importantly  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress.  It  also  plays  a 
valuable  part  In  resolving  political  problems 
In  the  hemisphere.  The  peace-keeping  role 
of  the  OAS  In  the  El  Salvador-Honduras 
conflict  demonstrated  the  continued  vital- 
ity of  our  collective  security  machinery  un- 
der the  Rio  Treaty. 

Our  adoption  In  February  of  a  convention 
making  terrorism  against  foreign  officials  an 
extraditable  crime  also  aided  the  cause  of  a 
peaceful  hemisphere.  Just  this  week  I  sent 
to  the  President  the  formal  papers  required 
for  transmitting  that  convention  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  hope  that.  In  time, 
all  the  members  of  this  organization  will 
sign  and  ratify  It. 

OAS  meetings  are  occaslonaJly  marked  by 
stresses  and  disagreements,  as  the  differences 
we  had  over  the  terrorism  convention  dem- 
onstrated. Such  dissent,  however  vigorous, 
18  not  a  sign  of  weakness  but  Is  a  sign  of 
vitality — and.  in  a  sense,  of  confidence.  The 
hemisphere  Is  not  homogeneoua.  The  mem- 
ber states  of  this  organization  are  changing 
and  becoming  stronger,  each  in  a  way  com- 
patible with  Its  social  and  cultural  back- 
ground. 

An  Organization  of  American  States  open 
to  different  points  of  view  can  help  assure 
that  change  comes  peacefully  and  with  due 
regard  to  each  other's  views. 

The  Involvement  of  the  tJnlted  States  In 
Latin  America — for  reasons  of  history,  geog- 
raphy, politics  and  economics — has  always 
been  close. 

In  the  I930's  with  the  Good  Neighbor  Pol- 
icy the  United  States  began  to  turn  our  close 
relations  into  more  fully  cooperative  ones, 
reversing  some  of  our  prevlovis  attitudes  to- 
ward our  role  in  the  hemisphere.  In  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  we  have  been  seeking  to- 
gether to  bring  greater  subetance  and  closer 
cooperation  to  efforts  in  hemispheric  de- 
velopment. 

More  recently,  the  United  States  became 
convinced  that  the  continuing  demand  for 
social  change  and  the  grov/lng  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism m  the  hemisphere  required  still 
further  pwllcy  changes.  We  knew  that  the 
countries  of  the  hemisphere  wanted  to  decide 
for  yourselves  which  road  you  would  follow. 
We  knew  that  you  wanted  to  direct  your  own 
destinies  and  assume  fully  your  own  respon- 
sibilities, true  to  your  own  cultures,  per- 
sonalities, and  social  dynamics.  It  was  on  this 
basis,  we  believed,  that  the  more  balanced 
and  reinvlgorated  partnership  urged  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  could  be  achieved,  while  still 
preserving  the  historically  close  mutual  re- 
lationship. 

ThU  is  the  object  of  the  policy  the  United 
States  Is  now  pursuing. 

It  Is  a  policy  of  continued  close  association. 
It  la  also  one  of  support  for  full  sovereign 
equality. 


We  want  no  hegemony.  We  have  no  desire 
for  an  Inward-looking  hemisphere.  We  are. 
therefore,  seeking  to  act  on  four  basic  prin- 
ciples: 

First,  that  the  problems  that  affect  the 
hemisphere  are  the  concern  of  all  Its  states. 

Second,  that  Initiatives  In  the  hemisphere 
must  be  the  responsibility  of  all. 

Third,  that  the  Interest  of  other  nations 
in  productive  and  supportive  cooperation 
with  Latin  America  is  to  be  weloomed. 

Fourth,  that  the  grovsrtng  interest — and 
participation — of  Latin  American  countries 
In  global,  as  well  as  In  hemlspnerlc,  affairs 
gives  an  Important  new  dimension  to  this 
organization. 

We  believe  these  principles  are  a  guide  to 
a  new  kind  of  U.S.  relationship  with  Latin 
America.  They  are  not  a  prescription  for 
abandonment,  or  for  withdrawal  from  com- 
mitments or  obligations.  It  is  In  character, 
rather  than  in  fundamentals,  that  our  as- 
sociation v?lth  Latin  America  Is  changing. 
It  Is  a  policy  merely  altered  to  meet  the 
chang^lng  policies  of  your  countries. 

A  moment  ago  I  said  that  the  United  States 
welcomed  the  Interest  of  other  nations  In 
supportive  and  constructive  cooperation  with 
Latin  America.  Increased  cooperation  from 
West  European  countries.  Canada  and  Japan 
has  already  been  helpful.  Each  member 
state — of  this  Organization — must,  of  course, 
Judge  carefully,  particularly  as  the  problem 
has  been  highlighted  by  recent  disclosures, 
which  nations  are  prepared  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  In  tJils  hemisphere — a  role 
which  gives  full  recognition  to  sovereign 
rights — and  which  nations  follow  a  policy  of 
seeking  to  imdermlne  and  subvert  those 
rights. 

How  do  we  Intend  to  Implement  the  four 
basic  principles  to  which  I  have  referred? 

In  the  economic  sphere  we  support  pro- 
posals for  a  larger  hemispheric  role  In  setting 
assistance  goals.  We  favor  a  greater  reliance 
on  multilateral  cooperation  In  development 
and  trade.  We  welcome  the  constructive  eco- 
nomic Interest  In  the  hemisphere  of  those 
outside  It  such  as  the  European  states  and 
Japan,  just  as  we  welcome  Canada's  stated 
Intention  of  drawing  closer  to  the  states  and 
Institutions  of  the  hemisphere. 

During  the  rest  of  the  century  the  process 
of  social  and  economic  modernization  in  this 
hemisphere  will  continue  to  bring  with  It  a 
stronger  sense  of  nationalism  and  In  some  In- 
stances disruptive  political  changes.  Some  of 
these  developments  may  well  cause  short- 
term  problems.  But  we  recognize  that  In  the 
long  run  many  of  these  changes  will  con- 
tribute to  the  constructive  and  necessary 
process  of  social  and  economic  growth. 

In  the  modernization  process  a  certain 
amount  of  trial  and  error  will  be  inevitable. 
While  we  naturally  expect  fair  treatment  for 
our  Interests,  we  seek  to  avoid  overreactlon  to 
short-term  problems  to  the  detriment  of  our 
long-term  relationships  and  we  are  ready  to 
engage  In  cooperative  efforts  to  mitigate  the 
problems  which  arise  In  the  process. 

The  decade  of  the  1970'8  Is  already  seeing 
Its  share  of  political  and  social  tensions,  both 
In  Latin  America  and  in  the  United  States. 
We  hold  many  social  problems  in  common — 
the  pressures  of  population,  the  decay  In  our 
cities,  the  unrest  of  our  young  people,  and 
Inadequate  Income  levels  for  sections  of  our 
population. 

In  recent  years  such  stresses  In  the  hemi- 
sphere have  Increasingly  produced  pressures 
against  representative  Institutions.  The 
United  States  has  a  clear  preference  for 
democratic  systems  and  procedures — In  this 
hemisphere  as  elsewhere.  We  recognize, 
nevertheless,  that  other  countries  must 
choose  their  own  political  systems,  govern- 
ments, and  policies.  The  Organization  of 
American  States  now  embraces  governments 
with  several  political  systems,  governments 
with  differing  philosophical  orientations,  and 


governments  wltli  pollclee  often  differing 
from  ours.  With  aU  these  governments  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  work  as  coop- 
eratively as  fKxslble. 

Thvis  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Is 
based  on  o\ir  conviction  that  In  the  years 
ahead  friendship  and  confidence  within  the 
framework  of  this  Organization  will  consoli- 
date political  relationships  in  the  hemisphere 
to  ovu-  mutual  benefit.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  many  of  my  colleagues,  our  economic 
relationship  in  the  next  few  years  wUl  be 
equally  vital. 

The  Importance  to  lAXXn  America  of  Its 
trade  with  the  United  States  Is  obvious.  We 
buy  a  third  of  Latin  America's  exports  and 
supply  two-fifths  of  Its  imports.  This  trade 
Is  also  Important  to  the  United  States.  It  \b 
about  a  seventh  of  our  total  International 
trade. 

WhUe  Latin  America's  exports  to  the 
United  States  have  continued  to  grow  in 
quantitative  terms,  the  U.S.  share  of  all  Latin 
American  exports  has  dropped  from  42  per 
cent  In  1969  to  32  per  cent  In  1969.  This  re- 
fiects  In  part  a  healthy  growth  of  new  mar- 
kets for  Latin  American  exports,  notably  In 
Japan.  Even  more  slg^nlficantly.  It  refiects  an 
Incresise  In  trade  among  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  countries  themselves.  The  hemi- 
spheric Initiatives  which  created  the  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  Free  Trade  Areas, 
the  Central  American  Common  Market,  and 
the  Andean  Oroup  all  Ulustrate  this  trend. 

The  Conamon  Market  here  In  Central 
America,  for  example,  has  had  notable  suc- 
cesses. While  there  are  current  differences 
over  the  future  of  regional  integration,  I  am 
confident  that  the  Central  American  States 
will  be  able  to  work  them  out.  The  United 
States  Is  ready  to  continue  Its  assistance  to 
the  Common  Market,  as  well  as  to  encourage 
regional  Initiatives  In  Central  America  and 
elsewhere  In  the  hemisphere. 

Despite  the  welcome  trend  toward  diversi- 
fied export  markets,  Latin  America  particu- 
larly needs  an  open  market  In  the  United 
States.  We  remain  committed  to  a  policy  of 
freer  trade,  and  we  are,  as  you  know,  giving 
special  attention  In  our  approach  to  gen- 
eralized tariff  preferences  to  products  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  Latin  American  countries. 
We  are  continuing  to  work  for  the  elimina- 
tion or  reduction  of  trade  barriers  In  regional 
as  well  as  International  forums. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  single  Initia- 
tive we  have  taken  In  the  trade  field  was  our 
decision  to  advocate — and  urge  the  other  de- 
veloped countries  to  accept — a  liberal  system 
of  generalized  tariff  preferences.  The  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  has  set  a  target  date 
of  July  1  for  implementation  of  its  system 
The  Japanese  Diet  has  approved  implemen- 
tation for  not  later  than  October  1.  Most 
other  developed  countries  have  already  ob- 
tained authority  or  will  seek  It  soon. 

The  United  States  Government  has  de- 
cided. In  large  part  because  of  the  consulta- 
tions within  this  Organization,  to  include 
in  our  own  preference  system  some  500  prod- 
ucts reqiieeted  by  Latin  American  countries. 
The  totsd  value  of  U.S.  Imports  of  these  Items 
from  Latin  America  Jn  1969  was  $650  million. 
Action  on  generalized  preferences  will  re- 
quire congressional  approval.  The  President 
has  asked  me  immediately  on  my  return 
from  this  meeting  to  Initiate  consultations 
with  members  of  Congress  with  a  view  to 
early  Introduction  of  legislation  to  grant  to 
developing  countries  generalized  tarUT  pref- 
erences on  a  wide  range  of  product*,  includ- 
ing the  500  Items  requested  by  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  administration  w\X\  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  secure  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

While  the  figure  Is  necessarily  rough,  we 
estimate  that  under  this  legislation  the  share 
by  value  of  Latin  American  exports  entering 
the  United  States  free  of  duty,  would  rise 
from  almost  50  per  cent  to  over  60  per  cent. 
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lCor«  Important,  in  sdcutlon  to  product*  c*r- 
renUy  trmded,  n«w  opportunities  would  ibe 
cT«at«d  for  noany  other  product*  for  whjch 
Latin  America  baa,  or  may  dev^op.  an  expt>rt 
capacity. 

In  addition  to  preference*  otner-artepe  Win 
be  neoeaeary  aa  wrtl,  not  all  of  them  c«n- 
o«Tied  with  external  barrlen.  A*  my  gorern- 
mant  subjecta  Ita  pollclee  to  continuing  ex- 
amlnatloQ,  It  wUl  be  nwseaaary  for  the  Latin 
American  oountrlea  to  review  their  polloles 
and  praotlcee  with  an  eye  to  eooourag»ng 
export  deyelopment.  The  United  «*ta«  » 
ready  to  Increaae  our  technical  and  fmaneiai 
aealstance  to  promote  thl*  developineiit. 

Economic  growth  U  the  product,  not  o|ily 
of  trade  and  aaslatance  pollriea.  but  alad  of 
ludlclous  investment.  The  key  to  higher 
standards  of  living  U  production.  The  source 
of  production— and  the  most  baalc  source 
of  development— must  Inevitably  be  invest- 
ment. No  matter  how  much  public  assistance 
developed  oountriee  make  available,  long- 
term  economic  growth  will  depend  heavily 
on  private  mvestment — domestic  and  for- 
eign Foreign  Inveetment  provides  needed 
capital.  It  serves  to  transfer  the  technolpgy 
and  scientific  knowledge  critical  to  the 
development  process.  It  also  Increases  export 
eamlnga.  . 

In  his  report  to  the  Inter-Amerfcan 
Development  Bank  last  year.  Raul  Preblsch 
noted  that  foreign  investment  has  a  unique 
contribution  to  make  in  the  development  of 
the  erporta  Latin  America  needs  for  acqtilr- 
ing  foreign  exchange.  We  believe  this  Is  true. 
In  19«8,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  we 
have  figures,  we  estimate  that  export  »les 
by  U.S.  affiliates  located  in  Latin  America  ac- 
ooimted  for  over  a  third  of  Latin  America's 
total  exports  a<  manufactures. 

It  la  often  claimed  that  foreign  inveatmpnt. 
In  intent  or  In  fact,  deprives  developing 
countries  of  their  wealth.  Our  own  experience 
is  that  natural  resources.  If  ratlonaUy  d«vel- 
oped  under  fair  terms,  contribute  more  to  a 
country's  development  than  If  left  undevel- 
oped. Each  country  must,  of  course,  dater- 
mme  for  Itself  the  pace  at  which  to  trins- 
form  natural  resource  wealth  Into  other  Use- 
ful forms  of  property.  I 

In  the  past,  foreign  private  Investn^ent, 
including  that  from  the  United  States,  tend- 
ed to  be  concentrated  In  extractive  InCus- 
trtes,  but  this  has  changed.  The  book  value 
of  private  U.S.  direct  investment  in  l^tln 
America  amounted  at  the  end  of  1968  to  fl3.8 
billion.  Of  this  total,  mining  and  smelting 
account  for  less  than  16  percent  and  petro- 
leum for  only  Just  over  26  percent.  The  re- 
maining 60  percent  Is  In  manufacturing, 
trade,  and  other  non-extractlve  categqrles. 
The  largest  single  amount,  nearly  33  pertent. 
U  in  manufacturing — an  investment  of  $*.3 
billion  which  provides  about  600,000  Jo|)«. 

The  allegation  that  is  sometimes  n^ade. 
that  foreign  investment  particularly  t^)^ 
out  weak  developing  countries,  la  not! cor- 
rect. Two-thirds  of  U.S.  direct  International 
Investment,  and  almost  all  portfoUo  Intest- 
ment.  U  in  developed,  not  developing  coun- 
tries. If  there  la  a  problem  In  the  dlstjlbu- 
tlon  of  private  capital  abroad,  It  la  a  problem 
of  enoouraglng  It  to  go  to  developing  coun- 
tries where  it  can  help  In  economic  develop- 
ment, not  one  of  keeping  It  out. 

Our  belief  In  the  value  of  private  foreign 
Investment  for  economic  growth  doea  not 
mean  an  indiscriminate  policy  of  prrt^lng 
such  Investment  upon  other  countries.  Devel- 
oping nations  must  weigh  for  themselvee  the 
relationship  between  foreign  and  domiestlc 
investment.  The  decision  must  be  tkelrs. 
The  United  States  also  shares  the  latin 
American  view  that  foreign  investment 
should  be  related  to  development  criteria 
Indeed,  long-term  Investment  Is  by  Itsi  very 
nature  developmental.  | 

My  government  is  sympathetic  to  ne^  ap- 
proaches toward  a  heaitby  Investment 
relationship.  As  I  said  In  my  recent  report 
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on  foreign  policy:  "Our  own  investors,  both 
estAbltabed  and  prospective,  will  netd  to 
organize  their  enterprlaee  In  ways  that  are 
oompaUble  with  the  leglUmate  economic 
and  social  a»plratkma  and  standard*  of  their 
hosts."  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  reoog- 
niaad  that  a  favorable  investment  climate 
requires  condition*  of  oonaUtency  and  •ta- 
blllty,  and  that  new  formulas  cannot  be 
applied  retro«kctlvely  to  existing  *nt«prl*ee 
without  in  many  oaaes  damagln*  futiire 
prospects. 

Development  aa*lst*noe — with  trade  and 
mveatment,  the  third  focus  of  our  economic 
policy— conttouea  to  be  required  m  the 
hemisphere  both  for  economic  ptirpoaes  and 
purpose*  of  human  betterment.  I  am  aware 
of  expre«ed  concern*  that  the  AlUanoe  for 
Progress  may  be  dying,  that  our  commitment 
to  a«*l«tanoe  for  Latin  American  develop- 
ment may  be  weakening,  that  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  our  aid  prograai*  may  sig- 
nify decreased  aaslstanoe. 

Reference  ha*  been  made  by  the  Secretary 
General  to  decUnlng  levels  of  financial 
cooperation.  However,  today  United  States 
economic  flowa  to  the  hemisphere  remain  at 
substantially  the  same  high  levels  as  over 
the  past  five  yeara— though  we  are  putting 
more  through  multilateral  channels.  And 
loan  terms  are  explicitly  concessional— aver- 
aging well  leas  than  half  of  the  cost  of  our 
own  Industrie*  and  enterprise*  must  pay. 
The  poUdee  which  he  suggest*  are  poUcles 
on  which  we  are  seeking  to  act:  a  poUcy  of 
large-scale  "multUatwal"  financial  coopera- 
tion, and  "a  trade  poUcy  that  encourages 
developcnent." 

Let  me  state  categorically:  the  conmilt- 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  assistance  for 
Latin  America  1*  undiminished.  Our  reorga- 
nization of  foreign  assistance,  far  from 
leesenlng  that  ootnmitment,  is  intended  to 
tri«.k»  It  possible  for  us  to  fulfill  It  more  ef- 
fecUvely. 

As  part  of  that  reorganization,  we  aeek 
to  divert  larger  shares  of  our  aaalstanoe  Into 
multilateral  channels.  While  our  bilateral 
aasUtance  is  somewhat  below  the  peak*  of 
the  mld-slxtles,  otir  multilateral  commit- 
ments have  Increased  and,  a*  I  have  said,  our 
total  U.S.  assistance  ha*  remained  at  sub- 
stantially the  same  high  lerel.  The  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  the  Alllanoe  for 
Progrea*,  in  its  first  review  ol  U.S.  economic 
policy.  Judged  the  trend  toward  the  use  of 
multilateral  channels  as  highly  beneficial. 
The  Committee  also  recognized  that  the 
United  States  had  compiled  with  the  finan- 
cial assistance  and  the  objectives  defined  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Alliance  for  Progreaa. 

Between  1968  and  1970  international  in- 
stitutions increaaed  their  lending  to  Latin 
America  four-fold.  Today  they  account  tor 
well  over  half  of  aU  economic  aetletanre  to 
the  hemisphere.  A*  a  reeult,  total  aaalatanoe 
is  greater  now  than  ever  before.  In  fiscal 
1970  economic  assistance  allocations  to  Latin 
America  by  the  three  primary  donora— the 
U.S.  bilateral  programs,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bcmk,  and  the  World  Bank 
group — reached  almoat  W.a  bUllon,  more 
than  in  any  other  year.  With  the  addition  of 
bilateral  assistance  from  other  countries, 
plua  United  Nations  and  European  Economic 
Community  prog;rams,  the  total  assistance 
to  Latin  America  was  about  $3.7  blUkn,  also 
a  new  high. 

A  regional  Institution — the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank — is  fast  becoming 
the  major  source  of  development  funds  for 
Latin  America.  It  has  Increased  It*  lending 
conxTnltment*  from  Wae  million  only  three 
year*  ago  to  $681  miUlon  last  year.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  asked  Congress  to  author- 
ize $1JB  billion  as  the  UJS.  share  to  make  pos- 
sible a  further  Increase  in  the  Bank's  lending 
by  60  percent  In  the  next  three  to  four  years 
Part  has  been  authorized:  the  President  has 
strongly  urged  approval  of  the  rest  thl*  year. 
The  multilateral  framework  offers  an  op- 


portunity for  development  priorities  to  oe 
worked  out  Jointly  with  Latin  American 
countries  themselves.  In  this  process  the 
Inter-American  Committee  on  the  Alllanoe 
for  Progree*  Is  playing  an  important  role,  a 
role  which  my  Oovemment  hopes  will  be- 
come greater.  Multllateriallsm  also  facilitate* 
the  participation  of  other  developed  coun- 
tries, tbtis  Increasing  the  sources  of  loan 
funds.  In  particular,  we  would  like  to  see 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
broaden  the  financial  participation  of  other 
developed  countries. 

The  United  States  will  also,  of  course,  con- 
tinue Its  bilateral  programs.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year  these  totaled  $760  million,  about  half 
in  aid  development  assistance  and  half  in 
agricultural  commodities,  long-term  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans.  Peace  Corps  assistance, 
and  educational  and  cultural  exchanges. 

I  have  concentrated  today  on  the  broad 
problem*  demanding  cooperation  among  ua 
In  concluding  I  would  like  to  refer  to  som* 
other  developments  which  should  engage  oui 
attention. 

President  Nixon  has  pledged  a  new  dedica- 
tion to  Improving  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
Americas.  Wlthto  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
the  United  States  now  hopes  to  give  greater 
emphasis  to  areas  like  education,  agriculture. 
and  health  areas  which  relate  directly  to  the 
basic  concerns  of  people. 

There  are  other  human  concerns  which  the 
Organization  of  American  States  can  Itself 
usefully  Investigate.  Unemployment — par- 
ticularly as  It  affects  young  people — the  in- 
creastog  pressures  on  our  cities,  and  the 
threats  to  our  environment  are  problems  to 
which  we  all  must  respond.  Future  meet- 
mgs  of  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  should  address  these  Impor- 
tant Issues. 

The  limitation  of  armaments,  already  sug- 
gested by  other  delegations.  Is  a  question 
which  this  assembly  will  consider.  The 
United  States  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in 
discussions  on  this  Latin  American  Initia- 
tive In  any  way  the  other  members  think 
approiMlate. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  the  great 
extent  to  which  our  cooperation  can  be  ad- 
vanced on  specific  bilateral  Issues.  My  gov- 
ernment, for  example,  has  been  endeavoring 
to  eliminate  outdated  impediments  to  It* 
bilateral  relations  by  resolving  old  problems 
arising  from  territorial  questions.  We  have 
announced  that  we  are  prepared  to  rec- 
ognize Honduran  sovereignty  over  the  Swan 
Islands.  We  have  agreed  with  Nicaragua  to 
terminate  a  1914  treaty  assigning  us  the 
right  to  buUd  a  canal  acroee  that  country. 
We  have  negotiated  with  Mexico  a  P«™a- 
ment  solution  to  boundary  questions  whl^ 
plagued   our   relations    for   more   than    lOO 

''^TTie  economic  and  pollUcal  pt^lcles  I  have 
described  underline  the  enduring  support 
by  the  United  States  for  the  Inter-AnvertcM 
system.  They  affirm  our  continuing  commit- 
ment to  the  hemisphere's  economic  devel- 
opment. They  embody  an  approach  broaa 
enough  to  acconunodate  the  political  diver- 
sity which  now  characterizes  Latin  America 
They  refiect  an  abiding  desire  for  close  and 
constructive  relations  with  all  governments 
which  share  the  same  desire. 

In  friendship  and  with  respect  I  will  close 
with  these  observations. 

The  chaUenges  facing  the  members  of  tnis 
organization  are  great.  Continuous  construc- 
Uve  attention  to  these  challenges  requires 
the  highest  levels  of  understanding  In  our 
Intcr-Amerlcan  reUtlonshlps.  ^e^^J^f" 
tlon  to  meet  these  challenge*  will  best  oe 
encouraged  If  all  of  us  emphasize  the  mu- 
tuality, rather  than  the  difference*.  In  our 
interest*.  . 

Last  week  President  Nixon  entertaln^the 
diplomat*  of  our  countries  at  the  White 
House  He  defined  our  relattonahlp  a*  a  gov- 
ernmental and  personal  one  of  long  stana- 
ing  baaed  on  tru*t  and  confidence.  I  believe 
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tHat  we  can  develop  further  that  "peiaonal" 
rriatlonshlp  in  a  way  which  wlU  contribute 
tomaklng  the  rest  of  the  century  In  our  half 
or  the  globe  a  time  of  peaceful  cooperation 
and  effective  progrees. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  PRESmma  officer,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

QFKATE  RESOLUTION  101— USE  OP 
?Effl  MALL  BY  VIETNAM  VETERANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LBS)   The  Senator  from  Montana  will 

^  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  hour  of  12 

o'clock  arrived? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  In  30  sec- 
onds. . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  not  to  exceed  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  there  will  be  a  call  of  the  quorum  for 
30  seconds. 

The  assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    I    ask    that    the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered  and,  at  this 
time,  under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 101,  coming  over  under  the  rule, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  To 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Vietnam  veterans'  request  to  use  the 
Mall  be  granted. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allin).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  Is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
modified  version  of  my  resolution  at  the 
desk  and  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  please  state  the  modification. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
the  War  have  requested  permission  from  the 
Supermtendent  of  National  Parks  to  stay 
overnight  on  National  Park  Service  grounds 
known  as  the  "Mall  Area"  during  the  period 
of  their  presentation  of  their  views  to  their 
elected  representatives  here  In  Washington 
through  Saturday,  and 

Whereas,  the  request  has  been  denied  and 
the  government  has  obtained  an  injunction 
tgaUut  the  requested  use  of  the  Mall  Area  to 
camp.  It  Is  hereby  resolved  that  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  Is  that  the  Superintendent  of 
NaUonal  Parks  and  the  SecretEU7  of  the  In- 
terior should  permit  the  'Veterans  to  sleep  on 
the  Mall ,  subject  to  the  other  limitations  In 
the  reinstated  order  of  the  District  Court, 
and  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  also 
seek  any  modlficalon  of  the  outstanding 
order  It  has  obtained  necessary  for  such  au- 
thorization to  be  granted  by  the  Depart- 
ment, so  that  the  Vietnam  Veterans  may  ef- 
fectively petition  the  government  during  this 
period. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution is  so  modified. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  wUl  be  permitted 
to  vote  this  afternoon  on  my  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  101,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Parks  and  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior  seek  a  modification  in  the 
court  Injunction  to  permit  the  veterans 
to  sleep  on  the  Mall  at  night,  subject  to 
other  limitations  In  the  district  court's 
order.  The  period  from  noon  to  12:15 
today  has  been  set  aside  for  considera- 
tion of  my  resolution.  I  will  seek  the 
yeas  and  nays  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
Let  me  stress  two  point*  regarding  my 
resolution. 

First,  the  resolution  is  neither  a  re- 
buke to,  nor  an  Interference  with  the 
judiciary.  Remember  that  neither  the 
court  of  appeals,  nor  the  Chief  Justice, 
Individually,  nor  the  full  Supreme  Court 
gave  any  indication  whatsoever  of  the 
reasons  on  which  their  respective  de- 
cisions were  based;  and  there  are  many 
possibilities.  In  tmy  event,  the  litigation 
has  determined,  if  anything,  only  that 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Park  Service 
was  acting  within  his  discretion  in  op- 
posing the  veterans'  request  to  sleep  on 
the  Mall.  None  of  this  derogates  one  iota 
from  the  ability  of  Congress  to  make 
known  its  views  as  to  the  legislative  pol- 
icy which  the  National  Park  Service 
regulations  are  supposed  to  implement. 

There  is  no  time  to  seek  congression- 
al review  of  these  regulations.  But  we 
can  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
a  peaceful  effort  to  petition  their  rep- 
resentatives by  Vietnam  veterans  who 
have  fought,  and  In  some  cases  been 
wounded,  In  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, and  who  wish  to  sleep  peacefully 
on  the  Mall  at  night  In  this  brief  pe- 
riod Is  not  the  kind  of  activity  which 
Congress  Intended  the  Park  Sei-vlce  to 
prohibit  under  regulations  governing 
camping  on  national  park  grounds.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Park 
Service  has  concluded  In  the  past  that 
groups  such  as  the  Boy  Scout  Jamboree 
could  sleep  on  the  Mall  without  hinder- 
ing national  policy  on  the  use  of  the 
park  grounds  In  Washington  and  that 
the  Park  Service  has  presently  agreed 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable for  these  veterans  to  congregate 
on  the  Mall  at  night. 

I  have  modified  my  resolution  to  ask 
the  Department  of  Interior  to  seek  any 
modiflcatlon  of  the  injunction  It  has 
obtained  necessary  to  permit  the  Super- 
intendent to  grant  this  permission. 

Second,  under  the  district  court  order 
as  interpreted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  veterans  may  mill  around, 
sit  or  stand  during  the  evening  on  the 
the  Mall  and,  believe  it  or  not,  are  not 
barred  from  falling  asleep  there  during 
the  day.  Thus  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  our  national  park  poUcy  is  pre- 
served if  these  men  are  forced  to  keep 
their  eyes  open  and  not  lie  down.  We 
are  asked  to  believe  that  their  peaceful 
sleeping  at  night  on  the  Mall  is  more  of 
a  disturbance  of  the  normal  public  use 
of  the  park  than  will  be  their  singing,  or 
walking  around  in  the  park,  or  their 
sleeping  there  during  the  day  when 
most  tourists  come. 


Clearly,  such  logic  awjroaches  the 
point  of  Inanity. 

One  more  point,  Mr.  President.  It  is 
true  that  some,  although  not  all  of  the 
veterans  may  have  violated  the  terms 
of  the  reinstated  district  court  order 
last  night  by  sleeping.  Many  compUed 
fully.  ^       ^ 

But  we.  In  the  Senate,  can  try  to 
change  the  circumstances  so  that  these 
young  men  will  not  face  that  painful 
moral  choice  of  civil  disobedience  again. 

The  following  Senators  join  me  in 
sponsoring  the  resolution : 

Senators  Ba-th,  Brooke,  Case.  Church, 
Cranston,  Eagleton,  Fulbright,  Gravel, 
Harris.  Hartke,  Hatfield,  Hughes,  Hum- 

PHRST,  INOYUI,  JAVITS,  KENNEDY,  MANS- 

niLD,    McOovern,    Mathias,    Mktcalf. 

MOWDALE,  MONTOYA,  MOSS,  MUSKIE,  PELL, 

RiBicorF,    Stevenson,    Williams,    and 

TVrWNEY 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me  for 
30  seconds? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors.  It  Is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  any  Mem- 
ber can  kill  this  resolution  by  talking  it 
to  death  or  just  by  getting  a  quorum  call 
which  will  last  for  10  minutes  or  so;  is 
that  not  right? 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  making  that  point  so  clear. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  purpose  of  the  author 
of  this  resolution  is  to  protect  the  right 
to  petition  at  this  place  under  suitable 
relations,  up  to  and  Including  Saturday, 
and  that  he  limits  the  time  expressly 
in  the  "whereas"  clause;  Is  that  not 
corrGCt  ? 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded.  I 
would  ask  for  a  voice  vote  in  support  of 
the  resolution  for  which  there  are  now  a 
bipartisan  group  of  30  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  Senate  Resolution  101 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 

OKDEX    OF    BtrSIWXSS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  cell  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. ,    ^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject.    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Er- 
viN) .  Objection  is  heard.  The  clerk  will 
continue  to  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  contin- 
tied  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, Is  It  a  fact,  I  ask  the 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
there  can  be  no  debate.  I  asked  unani- 
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mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  The  Senator 
may  object. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  make  a  parllarien- 
tary    Inquiry? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  cannot  mal:e  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  until  the  que  rum 
call  is  called  off.  

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Is  t  lere 
objection  to  the  unanlmous-conseni  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virilnla 
that  the  order  for  the  quorimi  call  be 
rescinded?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allotted  for  the  consideration  of  Sefiate 
Resolution  101  having  expired,  the 
olution  goes  to  the  calendar. 
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EDUCA- 


res- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order  of  the  Senate,  the 


un- 
u-ill 


Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
finished  business  which  the  clerk 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reajd  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide  Oiumclal  a^lst- 
ance  to  local  educaljonal  agencies  In  ^rder 
to  establish  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  all  children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Presldent- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  vi^  of 
the  fact  that  the  unfinished  business  has 
been  laid  before  the  Senate  and  I  the 
amendment  of  the  Presiding  Officer  is 
the  pending  amendment,  the  Chair  psks 
to  be  excused  from  further  servicfe  as 
Presiding  Officer  so  that  he  may  di^uss 
the  amendment  as  its  sponsor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President]  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  parllamentarf  in- 
quiries. I  ask  imanimous  consent  jthat 
there  be  a  5 -minute  period  for  that  bur- 
pose,  without  interfering  with  the  lime 
allotted  for  the  consideration  of  j  the 
pending  amendment.  I 

The  PRESmrNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  aid  It 
Is  so  ordered.  ' 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  Is  it  aifact 
that  a  quonmi  call  was  put  in  and  be- 
cause of  the  objections  to  terminating 
that  quorum  call,  the  elapse  of  tinie  as 
a  result  substituted  the  business  of  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Hart  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LEN) .  The  quorum  call,  of  course,  was 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  a  Quo- 
rum was  present.  The  time  allotted  un- 
der the  previous  order  for  the  conslcjera- 
tion  of  Senate  Resolution  101  wae  15 
minutes,  covering  a  period  from  12  noon 
to  12:15  pjn.  Inasmuch  as  the  quorum 
call  was  in  process,  there  could  b^  no 


further  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 101  during  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presidoit,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  resolution,  therefore, 
went  to  the  calendar,  and  is  it  then  the 
parliamentary  situation  that  In  order  to 
be  called  up  again  it  must  be  motioned 
up,  subject  to  debate  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct,  except  at  certain  times 
it  could  be  called  up.  It  has  to  be  after 
an  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  order  to  establish  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  all  children,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  s^eld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mt.  Metcalf)  .  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  S.  1557,  In 
Its  provisions  and  implications.  Is  one 
of  the  most  drastic  legislative  propos- 
als ever  made  before  the  Senate.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  fragmentize  and  divide 
the  States  and  localities,  putting  some 
of  the  areas  of  the  country  into  one  cate- 
gory and  other  areas  of  the  country  Into 
another  category. 

The  bill  is  also  designed  to  transfer 
from  local  officials  In  the  States  or  sub- 
divisions of  the  States  falling  into  one 
of  the  categories,  to  one  nonelected  Fed- 
eral official,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, the  ultimate  power  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  primary  and  secondary  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  areas  falling  into  one 
of  the  two  categories. 

The  bill  Is  also  designed  to  violate  both 
the  establishment  and  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion clauses  of  the  First  Amendment 
In  two  different  ways;  namely,  first,  by 
transferring  from  the  officials  of  church 
schools  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion the  power  to  control  certain  aspects 
of  education  in  those  church  schools;  and 
second,  by  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  tax  moneys  for  the  support  of  religious 
institutions. 

The  bill  does  not  contemplate  the  use 
of  force  to  effect  these  overall  objects 
of  fragmentizing  and  dividing  the  coun- 
try and  centralizing  in  a  single  non- 
elected  Federal  official,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  the  power  ultimately  to 
control  primary  and  secondary  education 
in  the  areas  of  the  Nation  falling  into  one 
of  the  categories  into  which  the  coimtry 
is  to  be  divided.  On  the  contrary,  it  un- 
dertakes to  do  this  In  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  betrayal  of  Christ  by  Judas 
was  accomplished;  namely,  by  asing  Fed- 
eral money  to  bribe  State  officials  and 
local  officials  to  surrender  the  control  of 


public  schools  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment acting  through  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Unlike  the  case  of  Judas,  the  bin 
does  not  contemplate  there  is  going  to 
be  any  silver  used  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  because  the  Nation  has  no  sil- 
ver; it  contemplates  that  this  purpose 
is  to  be  solved  by  inflated  paper  dollars 
taken  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  which 
now  has  a  hole  in  it  approximately  MOO 
billion  deep. 

At  the  present  moment  the  United 
States  is  virtually  being  torn  asunder 
by  many  forces  which  tend  to  divide  our 
people.  This  bill  would  add  to  this  divi- 
sion. I  said  it  proposed  to  fragmentize 
America  by  dividing  all  areas  of  Amer- 
ica Into  two  categories. 

One  of  these  categories  Is  the  area  in- 
habited by  minority  groups  within  the 
purview  of  the  definition  set  forth  in 
section  12(8)  (A) ,  which  appears  on  page 
36.  That  section  states: 

(8)  (A)  The  term  "minority  group"  refers 
to  (1)  persons  who  are  Negro,  American 
Indian,  Spanlsh-surnamed  American,  Portu- 
guese, or  Oriental;  and  (11)  (except  for  the 
purposes  of  section  (4) ,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  persons  who  are  from  environ- 
ments in  which  a  dominant  language  is  other 
than  English  and  who,  aa  a  result  of  language 
barriers  and  cultural  differences,  do  not  have 
an  equal  educational  opportunity,  and  (B) 
the  term  "Spanlsh-surnamed  American"  in- 
cludes persons  of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican, 
Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin  or  ancestry. 

Mr.  President,  great  areas  of  this 
country  are  inhabited  almost  exclusively 
by  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
minority  groups  within  the  purview  of 
that  definition.  In  these  areas  of  this 
Nation  live  millions  of  American  school 
children  who  are  just  as  much  entitled 
to  assistance  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury as  the  schoolchildren  who  inhabit 
the  areas  of  this  Nation  in  which  sub- 
stantial minority  groups  reside. 

I  have  offered  an  amendment,  amend- 
ment No.  44,  which  would  do  away  with 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  frag- 
mentize and  divide  America.  It  would  do 
away  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  undertake  to  centralize  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  power  to  control 
primary  and  secondary  education,  which, 
under  our  system  of  government,  rightly 
belongs  to  the  local  communities. 

It  would  do  away  with  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  propose  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  violate  the  oath 
of  office  which  each  of  them  has  taken  to 
support  the  first  amendment. 

My  substitute  would  extend  absolute 
equality  to  all  areas  of  this  Nation  and 
to  every  school  child  in  this  Nation,  re- 
gardless of  the  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin  of  that  child. 

The  pending  bill  provides.  In  effect.  In 
section  4(a)  (1)  on  page  4.  that  virtually 
all  the  money  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  bill  shall  be  spent  in  a 
limited  number  of  States,  because  It 
provides  that — 

The  Commissioner  shall  apportion  to  each 
State  for  grants  and  contracts  within  that 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  sums  as  the  number  of  minority 
group  children  enroUed  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  that  State  bears  to  the 
number  of  such  chUdren  in  all  the  States. . . 
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Under  that  provision,  many  States  of 
this  Union — and  I  would  say  to  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  (Mr.  Met- 
calf), particularly  in  the  western  part 
of  this  Nation,  and  particularly  In  the 
mountain  regions — would  obtain  noth- 
ing under  this  blU  except  a  mlnimiun  of 
$100,000  out  of  the  amoimt  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  of  $1.5  billion. 

My  amendment  would  strike  out  all 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  are  de- 
signed to  divide  and  fragmentize  the 
American  people,  which  are  designed  to 
reserve  to  some  areas  of  this  country  the 
right  of  self-government  In  school  mat- 
ters, and  to  take  away  from  other  areas 
of  this  country  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment in  school  matters. 

It  would  also  obviate  any  possible  vio- 
lations of  the  first  amendment. 

It  would  provide  that  the  money  would 
be  divided  on  the  basis  of  equality,  not 
only  In  the  various  States  of  our  Nation 
but  also  in  our  possessions.  It  sets  forth 
that  3  percent  of  the  money  is  to  be 
allotted  among  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs,  and  that  97  per- 
cent of  this  money  is  to  be  allocated  to 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  the  children  In  each  of  the  States 
as  compared  with  all  of  the  children  in  all 
of  the  50  States. 

The  result  is  that,  under  the  substitute, 
every  State  would  receive  an  equitable 
share  of  the  money,  and  the  possessions 
would  receive  equitable  shares  of  the 
money,  and  they  would  receive  It  without 
any  Federal  strings  attached  to  It,  to  be 
used  by  them  for  such  educational  pur- 
poses as  they  find  needful  or  desirable  in 
their  respective  boundaries. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  pres- 
ent day  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  so 
much  sectional  legislation  directed  to  the 
South.  The  truth  Is  that  this  bill,  in  its 
overall  purpose,  is  a  bill  which  Is  de- 
signed to  reconstruct  the  educational 
systems  In  some  of  the  States  by  giving 
Federal  control  of  those  educational  sys- 
tems to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

It  Is  one  of  the  imfortimate  things  in 
our  national  life  now  that  103  years  after 
(General  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox, 
many  politicians  in  the  United  States  are 
unwilling  to  admit  Southern  States  back 
into  the  Union  on  a  basis  of  equality  with 
the  other  States. 

This  bill  is  fundamentally  applicable 
to  the  South.  To  be  svae,  there  are  cer- 
tain areas  outside  the  South  where  there 
is  a  concentration  of  minority  groups  as 
defined  in  this  bill,  but  the  overall  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  continue  a  course  of 
action  which  has  been  In  progress  for 
103  years — that  is,  to  reconstruct  the 
South. 

When  the  Constitution  was  under  con- 
sideration, the  Father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, James  Madison,  stated  what  was 
true  then,  what  Is  just  as  true  now,  that 
the  concentration  of  power  in  any  gov- 
ernment or  in  any  branch  of  any  gov- 
ernment is  inimical  to  the  preservation 
of  liberty.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  this 
Nation  adopted  a  Constitution  which 
divided  the  powers  of  government  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 


States.  They  did  this  because  they  were 
conscious  of  the  truth  that  people  in 
local  communities  know  better  the  prob- 
lems of  their  respective  communities  and 
how  those  problems  should  be  solved  thsm 
public  officials  in  offices  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  River. 

There  are  some  comments  on  this  point 
in  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Justice  Bturton,  in  the  case 
of  Bute  V.  lUinois,  333  U.S.  640,  65(^-653. 
Justice  Burton  said: 

One  of  the  majOT  contributions  to  the 
science  of  government  that  was  made  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  its 
division  of  piowers  between  the  states  and 
the  Federal  Government.  The  compromise 
between  state  rights  and  those  of  a  central 
government  was  fully  considered  in  securing 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  m  1787 
and  1788.  It  was  emphasized  In  the  "Bill  of 
Rights,"  ratified  in  1791.  In  the  ten  Amend- 
ments constituting  such  Bill,  additional  re- 
strictions were  placed  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  particularly  upon  procedure  In 
the  federal  courts.  None  were  placed  upon 
the  states.  On  the  contrary,  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  states  and  of  the  people  were 
emphasized  in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amend- 
ments. The  Constitution  wm  conceived  In 
large  part  In  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  which  declared  that  to  se- 
cure such  "unalienable  Rights"  as  those  of 
"Life.  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness 
.  .  .  Governments  are  Instituted  Eunong  Men, 
deriving  their  Jxist  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  groverned.  .  .  ."  It  sought  to  keep  the 
control  over  Individual  rights  close  to  the 
people  through  their  states.  While  there 
have  been  modifications  made  by  the  states, 
the  Congress  and  the  courts  in  some  of  the 
relations  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  people,  there  has  been  no  change  that 
has  talien  from  the  states  their  underlying 
control  over  their  local  pMSllce  p>owers  and 
state  court  procedures.  They  retained  this 
control  from  the  beginning  and,  in  some 
states,  local  control  of  these  matters  long 
antedated  the  Constitution.  The  states  tmd 
the  people  still  are  the  repoeitorlee  of  the 
"powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  .  .  ."  The  underlying  control  over 
the  procedure  in  any  state  court,  dealing 
with  distinctly  local  offenses  such  as  those 
here  involved,  consequently  remains  in  the 
state. 

I  emphasize  the  following  passage: 
The  differing  needs  and  customs  of  the 
respective  states  and  even  of  the 
respective  communities  virlthln  each  state 
emphasize  the  principle  that  familiarity 
with,  and  complete  understanding  of,  local 
characteristics,  customs  and  standards  are 
foundation  stones  of  successful  self-gov- 
ernment. Local  processes  of  law  su-e  an  es- 
sential part  of  any  government  conducted 
by  the  people.  No  national  authority,  how- 
ever benevolent,  that  governs  over  130,000,- 
000  people  in  48  states,  can  be  as  closely  in 
touch  with  those  who  are  governed  as  can 
the  local  authorities  in  the  several  states  and 
their  subdivisions.  The  principle  of  "Home 
Rule"  was  an  axiom  among  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution.  After  all,  the  vital  test  of 
self-government  Is  not  so  much  Its  satlsfac- 
toriness  weighed  in  the  scales  of  outsiders 
M  it  Is  its  satlsfactorlness  weighed  In  the 
scales  of  "the  governed."  While,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  well  as  each  state  gov- 
ernment, Is  at  bottom  a  government  by  the 
people,  nevertheless,  the  federal  sphere  of 
government  has  been  largely  limited  to  cer- 
tain delegated  powers.  The  burden  of  estab- 
lishing a  delegation  of  power  to  the  United 
States  or  the  prohibition  of  power  to  the 
states  is  upon  those  making  the  claim. 


Mr.  President,  when  this  bill  Is  re- 
duced to  its  final  analysis,  it  represoits 
an  effort  to  purchase  from  local  govern- 
ments In  the  South  and  a  very  few 
areas  outside  the  South  the  power  which 
our  constitutional  system  of  government 
gives  them  to  operate  their  local  primary 
and  secondary  schools. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  Federal 
Government  no  power  to  operate  primary 
and  secondary  local  schools.  It  Is  a  power 
reserved  to  the  States;  and  It  Is  just  as 
wise  and  just  as  necessary  that  that 
power  remain  vsrith  the  States  today  as  it 
was  when  it  was  reserved  to  the  States. 
We  now  have,  instead  of  48  States  and 
130  million  people,  as  was  the  case  when 
Justice  Burton  wrote  the  oplnicm.  50 
States  and  over  200  million  people. 

The  advocates  of  the  bill  say:  "Oh,"  we 
are  not  going  to  take  this  by  force.  We  are 
just  going  to  buy  from  local  officials,  by 
grants  of  Federal  moneys  and  by  con- 
tracts with  State  officials,  the  powers 
which  our  system  of  government  rightly 
gives  to  them,  and  vest  than  in  one  Fed- 
eral official  sitting  in  an  office  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  River." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  just  as  bad  to  take 
by  bribery  the  powers  of  the  localities 
as  it  is  to  take  them  by  force. 

As  a  North  Carolinian  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
which  State  would  receive  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  imder  this  bill,  I  resent 
the  feeling  which  prompts  bills  of  this 
nature.  Essentially,  It  is  that  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  people  of 
these  other  areas,  which  are  put  in  one 
category  in  this  bill,  do  not  have  enough 
character  or  enough  intelligence  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs,  and  that  the  man- 
agement of  their  affairs  must  be  trans- 
ferred, either  by  force  or  by  the  persua- 
sive power  of  filthy  lucre,  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  bill  provides  that  nobody  can  get 
any  of  this  money  except  those  localities 
which  have  a  population  composed  in 
part  of  minority  groups.  It  provides  that 
they  cannot  get  this  money  unless  they 
file  an  application  with  the  Commission- 
er of  Education;  and  It  provides  that 
they  carmot  get  it  In  that  case  unless 
they  set  forth  in  their  application  what 
they  propose  to  do  with  the  money,  and 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  Commission- 
er of  Education. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  details,  but  the 
bill  provides,  among  other  things,  that 
by  this  method  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, who  has  the  power  to  pass  upon 
these  applications,  shall  make  the  grants 
or  the  contracts  upon  applications  which 
are  required  to  set  forth  certain  purposes 
or  activities.  Among  these  are  the  curric- 
ulums  of  the  schools,  the  right  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  administrators,  the  power  to 
make  provisions  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  the  power  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  the  power  to  make  provision 
for  repairing  or  remodeling  school  build- 
ings, and  virtually  all  other  powers  now 
vested  In  local  school  boards  in  the 
States  falling  into  one  of  the  categories 
created  by  the  bill. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  should  be  circum- 
vented by  the  beguiling  use  of  filthy 
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lucre.  I  think  that  the  interests  of  t)iis 
Nation  require  that  all  States  be  put  on 
an  equality;  that  some  of  the  States 
should  not  be  singled  out  from  the  otUer 
States  on  the  theory  that  they  are  ijot 
capable  of  managing  their  own  affsdfs; 
and  that  the  equality  of  the  States  should 
not  be  varied  in  any  manner,  even  by  (jhe 
beguiling  use  of  Federal  funds. 

"Oh,"  my  brethren  will  say.  "the  loial 
people  are  going  to  specify  in  these  ap- 
plications the  purposes  for  which  these 
funds  are  to  be  used."  which,  as  I  h^ve 
stated,  are  just  about  as  broad  as  tthe 
purposes  for  which  State  moneys  qan 
be  expended  and  in  the  case  of  chuiich 
schools  more  broad.  | 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
not  Ignorant  of  the  facts  of  political 
life  and  the  resists  they  produce  In  cases 
of  this  kind.  The  power  to  pass  on  appli- 
cations is  exercised  by  the  Federal  o^- 
cials  who  used  it  to  determine  what  tjhe 
application  is  to  contain.  So  the  result 
of  this  bill  would  be  to  vest  In  one  Fed- 
eral official  the  ultimate  power  to  conti-ol 
the  operation,  the  management,  the  hir- 
ing of  teachers,  the  assignment  of  teaqh- 
ers,  and  the  assignment  of  schoolchil- 
dren in  both  local  schools,  and  in  chuijch 
schools.  I 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  business  of  vie 
Federal  Government  to  undertake  to  3ay 
what  shall  be  the  racial  composition  i  of 
church  schools.  That  is  the  business  of 
those  schools  and  those  who  cont»-ol 
them.  Yet,  precisely  imder  this  bill,  ijhe 
Federal  Commissioner  of  Education 
would  acquire  by  indirection  the  po^er 
to  determine  the  racial  composition ;  ol 
student  bodies  in  church  schools.         j 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  of  |he 
United  States  will  be  true  to  the  con- 
stitutional system  that  divides  the  pow- 
ers of  government  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  and  leaves  to 
the  States,  including  such  States  as  some 
of  the  authors  of  this  bill  may  think  $re 
somewhat  benighted,  the  power  to  con- 
duct their  own  school  systems.  I  XMpk 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  recognize,  by  adopting  my  amend- 
ment, that  local  affairs  such  as  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers,  the  assignment  of 
children  to  schools,  and  the  determioa- 
tlon  of  the  currlculums  of  schools  can  be 
best  settled  by  the  people  In  the  localities 
In  which  the  people  of  America  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being.  I  cannot 
Imagine  a  greater  tragedy  that  could  be- 
fall this  Nation  than  to  concentrate  the 
control  of  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, even  in  part,  in  a  Federal  offlolal 
In  an  ofSce  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Potomac 
River  and  to  take  It  away  from  the  States 
and  their  communities. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  my  substi- 
tute amendment  and  put  all  the  States 
on  an  equality  and  leave  the  control  of 
primary  and  secondary  schools  in  ^he 
local  authorities,  and  divide  this  money 
so  that  every  school  child  in  America, 
whether  he  lives  In  an  area  Inhabited  by 
minority  groups  or  In  an  area  inhabited 
by  other  Americans,  will  have  the  beoe- 
flt  of  the  largess  of  the  United  Statjes. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


APPOmTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Uit.  MKCALr) .  The  Chair,  on  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-420,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gxtrney)  to  attend 
the  11th  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference.  Mexico.  May 
27  to  June  1,  1971. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  fS.  1557)  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  order  to  establish  eqxial  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  children, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self as  much  time  as  may  be  necessary. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  manager 
of  the  bill.  I  am  compelled  to  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervdj)  . 

I  do  this  with  mixed  feelings  since 
that  amendment  proposes  to  authorize 
$1.5  billion  in  the  next  2  years  for  gen- 
eral aid  to  education.  I  have  been  in 
favor  of  general  aid  to  education  and 
hope  that,  within  the  foreseeable  future, 
we  will  be  able  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  general  aid.  When  and  if  that 
occurs.  I  would  hope  that  any  general 
aid  we  have  is  In  addition  to  funds  we 
already  have  authorized  under  present 
law  rather  than  In  lieu  of  those  funds. 
The  same  point  arises  in  connection 
with  the  Ervin  amendment.  If  the 
amendment  were  in  addition  to  the  de- 
segregation program  authorized  in  the 
committee  bill,  I  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  oppose  It.  However,  the  manner  in 
which  the  amendment  is  before  us  dif- 
fuses the  proposed  Federal  programs 
away  from  the  specific  purpose  of  over- 
coming minority  group  isolation  which 
Is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  bill. 

Moreover,  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  would  get  appropriations  Is  of 
paramount  Importance  here.  The  ad- 
ministration hsLs  committed  itself  to  re- 
questing $1.5  billion  for  the  purpose  of 
the  committee  bill.  This  commitment 
does  not  apply  to  a  general  aid  approach. 
Although  there  has  been  no  flat  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  administration 
that  they  would  not  request  funds  for 
general  aid,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
likelihood  of  such  a  request  is  small. 

I  would  also  say  that.  If  the  Senate 
were  to  adopt  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  It 
would  be  In  effect  repudiating  the  com- 
mittee system  which  we  have  established 
and  tried  to  honor  In  the  Senate.  A  pro- 
gram with  wa.  authorization  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion is  of  such  magnitude  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  language  of  the  proposal. 

I  would  think  that  if  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 


olina was  offered  as  a  separate  bill,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  our  committee 
to  support  it. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  men- 
tioned one  further  point,  he  alleged  that 
this  bill  was  designed  to  fragmentize  the 
United  States,  I  cannot  agree  with  that 
point.  The  funds  which  could  be  appro- 
priated if  this  bill  becomes  law  are  ex- 
pected to  be  utilized  by  States  all  over 
the  country.  I  have  high  hopes  that  my 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  while  not  re- 
ceiving a  substantial  share,  will  volun- 
tarily participate. 

I  did  a  very  quick  computation  to  see 
how  su^urate  the  statement  was  that  It 
was  designed  to  fragmentize  the  coun- 
try, and  I  find  that  of  the  68  percent— 
now  69  percent,  in  view  of  the  elimination 
of  legal  fees  section — of  the  funds  which 
are  allocated,  to  the  States,  and  that 
amounts  to  a  billion  dollars — a  little 
more  than  one-quarter,  $271  million,  Is 
allocated  to  the  States  of  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  CaroUna,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  remainder  of  the  country,  I 
am  delighted  to  say,  will  benefit  to  the 
amoimt  of  $726  million. 

So  these  funds  are  not  designed— as 
was  the  original  bill  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration— to  concentrate  on  the 
Southern  or  border  States;  but  It  is  de- 
signed to  be  of  benefit  to  the  country  as 
a  whole,  and  rather  than  increasing  the 
fragmentation,  it  should  work  to  reduce 
fragmentation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  against  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alabama  may 

DrOC66d 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  In  support  of 
amendment  No.  44,  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  .  for  whom  I  have 
so  much  admiration  and  who  certainly  Is 
the  most  distinguished  authority  on  the 
law  of  the  Constitution  In  this  Chamber, 
In  the  entire  Congress — and,  for  that 
matter,  in  the  Nation. 

The  Nation  has  suffered  by  not  hav- 
ing a  man  of  the  caliber  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Senator  on  the  Supreme 
Court  Bench.  It  Is  the  Nation's  loss  that 
many  years  ago  he  was  not  asked  to 
serve  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
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Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  which 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  because 
it  changes  the  language  of  the  bUl  in  its 
entirety  and  substitutes  new  Ismguage 
after  the  enacting  clause,  would  remove 
the  objections  that  many  of  us  have  to 
the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  supposed  purpose  of  the  bill,  as 
originally  introduced,  S.  1557.  was  to  en- 
able school  districts.  North  and  South, 
to  desegregate  their  school  systems. 

One  of  the  many  troubles  with  the  biU 
is  that,  of  necessity,  there  must  be  read 
into  the  bill  the  present  national  poUcy 
with  regard  to  the  desegregation  of  the 
public  schools. 
What  is  that  national  policy? 
Is  it  a  single  policy? 
No,  far  from  it.  It  is  a  dual  policy  and 
the  existence  of  that  dual  poUcy  of  ne- 
cessity is  read  into  and  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  bill  itself.  Certainly, 
following  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  on  Tuesday,  it  has 
become  more  evident  that  there  is  a  dual 
school  policy.  But  that  dual  school  policy 
calls  for  the  immediate  desegregation  of 
the  public  schools  in  the  South,  whereas, 
at  the  same  time.  It  protects,  defends, 
and  fosters  the  continued  existence  of 
segregated  schools  in  areas  outside  the 
South. 

Only  this  week,  in  debate  on  the  floor 
and  in  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalb)  , 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  asked 
him  the  question  as  to  segregation  in  the 
public  schools  in  areas  outside  the  South, 
is  segregation  more  prevalent,  less  pre- 
valent, or  about  the  same  as  it  was  5 
years  ago. 

He  said  that  everyone  knows  there  is 
more  segregation  outside  the  South  in 
the  public  schools  today  than  there  was 
a  year  ago,  that  there  is  more  now  than 
there  was  2  years  ago.  Yes,  I  say  that 
segregation  Is  gaining  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  areas  outside  the  South, 
whereas  it  Is  rapidly  vanishing  in  the 
southern  region  of  this  country. 

So,  under  this  bill,  if  the  Federal  dual 
school  policy  is  read  into  the  bill,  we  have 
the  southern  schools,  imder  court  order 
and  under  rulings  and  plans  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  required  to  desegregate  now — 
"now"  Is  the  word  they  use  time  and 
time  again  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator    from    Alabama    yield    for    a 
question? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  E31VIN.  Does  not  this  bill  provide 
for  the  use  of  this  money  in  three  areas; 
first,  where  there  is  a  Federal  court 
decree  requiring  desegregation;  second, 
where  there  Is  an  HEW  plan  requiring 
desegregation  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
funds  under  the  Crivil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
and.  third,  volimtary  desegregation? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  this  bill  go  far 
beyond  the  requiremaits  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  very  definitely. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  the 
only   forced    desegregation   kncnm   to 
America  is  in  southern  schools? 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  definitely. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  So  that  this  bill  is  to  be 
used  for  forced  desegregation  in  the 
South  while  our  northern  brethren  are 
not  to  be  desegregated  in  any  manner 
unless  they  voluntarily  agree  to  It? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  exactly  right.  That 
is  the  point  I  am  seeking  to  get  across. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  it  is,  fundamentally,  in 
its  ultimate  analysis,  a  bill  to  finance 
forced  integration  In  the  South  and  to 
require  nothing  of  the  North  except  vol- 
untary action. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  Another  thing  that  I  would  hke 
to  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  that  if  a  school 
district  in  the  South  applies  in  good  faith 
under  the  allocation  to  its  respective 
State,  it  submits  a  plan  concerning  what 
it  intends  to  do  with  the  money  afforded 
by  the  grant.  They  seek  in  good  faith  to 
comply  with  everything  that  the  court 
and  the  HEW  seemingly  require.  How- 
ever, the  Commissioner  can  then  find 
some  flaw.  He  can  find  that  they  had 
conveyed  some  property  to  a  private 
school  or  had  not  quite  come  up  to  the 
standards  he  wants  In  another  respect. 
He  can  then  throw  the  application  out. 

It  reminds  me  somewhat  of  the  old 
character  m  Greek  mythology,  Tantalus, 
from  whom  the  word  tantalize  comes. 

Tantalus  was  in  Hades.  One  of  his 
punishments  was  to  suffer  the  torments 
of  continual  hunger  and  thirst.  Just  out 
of  reach  above  his  head,  luscious  fruits 
grew.  The  waters  of  the  river  of  Hades, 
in  which  he  stood  up  to  his  neck,  re- 
ceded when  he  stooped  to  drink. 

So  the  schools  that  are  seeking  in  good 
faith  to  comply  with  the  edicts  of  the 
court  and  of  HEW  might  desegregate  in 
every  particular  as  the  court  or  HEW 
would  have  them  desegregate,  but  the 
court  or  HEW  might  flnd  some  little  as- 
pect of  their  plan  that  does  not  comply 
with  their  notion  of  what  the  school  dis- 
trict should  do.  They  can  then  deny  the 
application. 

In  northern  school  districts — and  I 
will  use  that  term  loosely  and  awJly  it 
to  all  areas  outside  of  the  South — there 
is  a  carrot  approach  to  the  grant  sys- 
tem. There  is  nothing  mandatory  about 
it.  They  award  them  to  these  districts 
that  make  some  efforts  to  comply  with 
the  voluntary  plan.  A  northern  school 
district  might  come  out  with  some  volun- 
tary plan  providing  for  shifting  a  very 
few  students  from  one  school  to  another. 
They  would  then  come  in  and  apply  for 
a  large  grant.  However,  in  the  southern 
school  districts,  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  there  is  a 
carrot  and  a  stick  approach  in  that  the 
southern  school  districts  are  forced  to, 
and  they  do,  desegregate;  and  possibly 
in  order  to  get  this  grant  they  would  take 
cei-taln  actions  that  they  would  not  or- 
dinai-ily  take.  However,  if  they  do  not 
comply,  the  stick  and  the  power  of  the 
Federal  court  Is  going  to  be  applied  to 
the  southern  school  districts  only. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  other 
words  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  mak- 
ing the  point  that  both  the  carrot  and 
the  stick  will  be  appUed  to  the  South. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Largely  a  stick,  I  dare  say. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  So.  if  the  South  does  not 


take  the  carrot.  It  gets  the  stick;  how- 
ever, the  North  does  not  get  anything 
except  the  carrot.  And  if  they  do  not  like 
carrots  in  the  North,  there  will  be  no  de- 
segregation of  the  schools? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

I  conunend  the  Senate  for  the  action 
it  took  on  yesterday  concerning  the 
Dominick  amendment  in  striking  out  the 
$15  million  that  would  have  been  allo- 
cated to  private  attorneys  throughout  the 
country,  and  I  dare  say  that  most  of  them 
would  have  been  In  the  South,  though 
not  necessarily  residents  of  the  South. 
They  could  be  pe<HJle  who  come  to  the 
South  to  stir  up  litigation  against  school 
districts. 

The  proposal  to  appropriate  this  $15 
million  shows  the  character  of  the  think- 
ing, I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  that  has  gone  into 
the  pending  bill  when  they  would  pro- 
vide for  a  fimd  of  $15  million  to  award 
attorneys  to  harass  school  districts.  They 
would  pay  these  attorneys  for  stirring  up 
litigation. 

The  school  districts  are  already  spend- 
ing more  time  preparing  plans  and  re- 
sisting efforts  to  force  plans  upon  the 
school  districts.  They  are  so  busy  an- 
swering questionnaires  and  filling  out 
forms  and  going  to  Federal  court  and 
communicating  with  HEW  that  they  do 
not  have  the  time  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren in  the  school  systems. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Supreme 
Court  could  not  care  less  about  educating 
schoolchildren.  HEW  obviously  cares 
nothing  about  educating  schoolchildren. 
These  are  sociological  experiments.  The 
welfare  of  the  children  is  given  very 
little  thought.  However,  the  supposedly 
beneficent  act  of  the  mixing  of  bodies 
is  what  is  taken  into  account.  And  we 
are  placing  less  and  less  emphasis  upon 
education  and  more  and  more  emphasis 
upon  sociology. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  would  take  the  same  amount 
of  money  provided  in  the  bill — the  Sen- 
ator is  not  trying  to  cut  1  cent  off 
this  authorization.  We  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  pending  bill  is  an  au- 
thorization bill  rather  than  an  appropria- 
tion. The  Senator's  amendment  would 
take  the  same  amount  $1,500,000,000,  and 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  $500  million 
the  first  year  and  $1  billion  the  next  year. 
It  would  allocate  it  among  the  States  to 
spend  for  educational  purposes. 

The  Senator  knows  that  this  is  not 
too  different  in  some  respects  from  some 
of  the  revenue  sharing  that  we  hear 
about,  the  special  revenue  sharing.  The 
President,  of  course,  has  suggested  the 
sirni  of  $5  billion  this  year  for  revenue 
sharing  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, supposedly  without  strings  at- 
tached. If  that  could  be  possible,  and 
$11.5  billion  for  special  revenue  sharing 
in  which  130  Federal  programs  are  folded 
Into  six  programs. 

One  of  those  is  education.  I  believe  that 
the  six  programs  are  law  enforcement, 
manpower  training,  rural  development, 
urban  development,  transportation,  and 
education. 
This  $11.5  billion  would  be  divided  in 
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those  six  areas.  So  this  would,  in  effect, 
be  a  type  of  revenue  sharing.  That  is 
exactly  what  it  would  be.  The  Presidant 
asked  for  revenue  sharing.  The  President 
and  his  administration  have  said  tliat 
they  are  for  S.  1557.  i 

Each  side  on  many  controversial  bills 
coming  before  the  Senate  has  come  in 
from  time  to  time  with  a  letter  from 
someone  close  to  the  President.  One  will 
say  he  favors  and  the  other  will  ^ay 
he  opposes  the  measure.  I  do  not  $ee 
either  letter  yet.  Possibly  we  will  gej  a 
letter  before  the  Senate  later  on  b^th 
sides.  The  President  is  said  to  fafor 
S.  1557,  and  there  being  some  questi<)>ns 
about  whether  the  President's  specjial 
revenue-sharing  measure  is  going  to  pass, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  might  I  be 
likely  that  he  might  favor  this  as  reve- 
nue sharing  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, because  that  is  what  it  would  be|. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  was  rather  surprisedj  to 
hear-  my  good  friend  from  Rhode  Islapd 
say  that  the  President  wants  this  gill. 
It  seems  to  me  that  my  amendment  is 
right  down  the  President's  alley.  It  pp- 
vides  for  revenue  sharing.  i 

Also,  every  time  the  President  runs  jfor 
office  or  comes  to  North  Carolina  for  \he 
purpose  of  persuading  North  Carolinians 
to  vote  for  Republican  candidates  |he 
says  he  is  in  favor  of  the  neighborhood 
schools  and  that  he  is  against  the  busing 
of  students  to  promote  integration;  ^J^d 
yet  this  bill  would  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  say  to  South- 
ern States,  "You  cannot  get  this  moiey 
unless  you  deny  to  your  children  ihe 
right  to  go  to  a  neighborhood  schiol, 
and  bus  them  vast  distances  to  iijte- 
gate  schools  elsewhere."  I 

I  can  hardly  understand  that  as  being 
part  of  the  President's  strategy  as  he 
annoimces  it  in  the  South. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  hard  to  visualize  that 
strategy.  J 

Possibly  we  will  see  both  letters  befpre 
the  day  is  out,  one  advocating  and  i>ne 
opposing.  I 

The  amaidment,  which  the  Jui^or 
Senator  from  Alabama  supports,  wojuld 
divide  this  money  among  the  States;  on 
the  percentage  of  the  proportion ,  of 
schoolchildren  in  that  State  to  the  over- 
all number  of  schoolchildren  throughput 
the  Nation.  It  would  be  not  too  differ^t, 
I  assume,  from  the  percentage  of  the 
overaU  population.  Possibly  there  would 
be  some  difference,  but  we  are  suppoeed 
to  be  tbiniting  about  schoolchildren  »nd 
not  sociological  problems  and  solutions. 

The  money,  under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  wo^ild, 
in  effect,  be  revenue  sharing,  to  which 
the  President  is  so  strongly  committjed; 
and  this  measure,  if  passed,  could  \^ry 
easily  take  the  place  of  the  special  rave- 
nue-sharing  bill  for  education.  I 

This  money  could  be  spent  at  the  Iqcal 
level  by  local  people  who  know  the  naeds 
of  their  children.  You  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  a  great  need  in  Charlotte 
and  Mecklenburg  for  money  for  bi|ses 
because  the  Supreme  Court  has  Just  tip- 


held  the  district  court  niling  in  that  I    thank    the   distinguished   Senator 

matter.  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  was  outraged  by  the  opinions  handed  Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

down  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  Tuesday,  like   to   ask   the   Senator   from   Rhode 

They  finally   answered  these  questions  Island  to  yield  to  me  briefly  so  that  I 

that  the  Chief  Justice  posed  back  on  may  make  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

March  9,  1970,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Mr.  PELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 

Supreme   Court  had  failed   to  answer  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 

three  questions  in  all  their  decisions,  Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 

starting  in  1954.  mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rsc- 

He  said  they  had  failed  to  cover  the  ord   a   tabulation   showing   how  much 

ground  on  the  matter  of  whether  a  fixed  money  each  State  of  the  Union  would 

or  any  particular  racial  balance  could  be  receive  imder  my  substitute  amendment, 

required  in  the  desegregation  of  schools.  There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 

Ha  said  they  had  not  answered  the  ques-  tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

tion   of   whether   school    district   lines  Record,  as  follows : 

should  or  could  be  restnictured  to  ac-  allotments  under  senator  ervin-s 

compllsh  the  desegregation  process,  and  amendment  no.  44 

whether  transportational  busmg  could 

be  used  to  carry  out  the  desegregation  ^^,3, 

process.  

well.  I  believe  on  Monday  the  junior  ^^J;^^    (dKS 

Senator  from  Alabama  pointed  out  the 

failure  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  answer  ^,^,^3^^                                j  j^^        25  477  050 

these  questions  and  called  on  it  to  answer  Alaska.. V."l""i;iIIlllI!;!I        o!i7i          2;488!o5o 

them;  and  he  will  not  say  that  the  Su-    Arizona .954         13,880,700 

preme  Court  accommodated  his  request  camoTa-"";::::::-:::::::       w.m        w.mm 

for  an  answer,  but  by  coincidence  they    Colorado 1. 198         17,430,900 

did  hand  down  the  decision  the  very  next    gomiecticut i.408         20,4m,w 

day  and  left  very  little  doubt  as  to  what    District  of  Columbia 320  4;656;ooo 

their  conception  of  the  law  is  as  regards    ^^^^-— ^- JJ|        35  kItm 

to  southern  schools.  Hawaii  "."I11II""I"'"II"           '.401             5!834!55fl 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  thrust  of    Idaho .397         Jnf-^ 

their  decisions  in  these  cases  is  that  as  to    f^^'^'^ - |;gj         MiSsfiloo 

desegregation  of  southern  schools  any-    lowa i.ms         21,024,750 

thing  goes,  no  matter  how  vicious  it  is.    '^l^ki I        Vw        n.^i.lx 

We  saw  in  a  memorandum  of  the  opin-    Louisiana 1.835        26,699,250 

ion,  and  as  it  came  across  on  the  news    '*^"^^-^■- ,-^         28  867200 

service  we  have  in  the  lobby,  that  it  is  MassachusettV./.IIIIIIlIII"!        21567         37!349;85o 

not  necessary  to  have  racial  balance  In    Michigan 4.752         ^'■"'■J"^ 

,        ,  .  Minnesota  2.028  Z3,I>U7,*IW 

order  to  properly  desegregate.  Mississippi"' i.i64         16,936,200 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time     Missouri 2.266  32,970,300 

of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has    ^^^H'^ |»)         iSJ^^so 

expired.  Nevada..: 278  J.S"?2S 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be    "I^J^*^*™ ^-^o         46»6;500 

glad  to  allocate  some  of  my  time  to  the    New  Mexico"'  I  1 621  9,035,550 

Senator  New  York 7.578  l""'^'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-     K  Dakota" -":         ^.XO  IZZ 

ator  from  Rhode  Island  has  54  minutes    Ohio 5.283         J6,867.650 

.    ,_  Ok  ahoma    1.394  zu.isi.iw 

remaming.  Oregon                        .......          1.049           15,262,950 

Mr.  PELL.  How  much  time  would  the     Pennsylvania 5.139  "•"^,«0 

Senator  like:  I  would  be  glad  to  alio-    fSJ^'iJ'.^ta i.m        2o;«6;foo 

cate  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from    south  Dakota.:.'.'.';"".! 362  5,267,ioo 

Alabama  Tennessee 1-961  28,532,550 

Aiaoama.                      _                                          5  gjQ         85,699,500 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  iuh.:::::::::::::::::::::::      -662       9,632,100 

ator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  20    Vermont .245         JSS^?^ 

Vlrslnia  ^.331  ^,ivt,\m 

mmutes.  Waihingt'oii  l-7«2  25,928,100 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  close    west  Virginia .870         Jf  |*^ 

in  another  2  minutes.  wiS"":::::::::::::::::       Im       2;7«;95o 

Apparently  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme    Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  etc 3  45,ooo,a» 

Court,  and  I  notice  that  the  Chief  Jus- ■ 

tice  emulated  his  predecessor  in  arrogat-  source,  state  percentages  figured  trom  estimates  ot  Khool 

ing  to  himself  the  right  to  write  these  ''""'''"• '''°-"- " 

opinions  and  to  get  a  unanimous  deci-  Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 

sion  of  the  Justices,  was  that  racial  bal-  my    understanding    that    the    pending 

ance  quota  is  a  pretty  good  way  to  start,  amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 

not  necessarily  to  apply  racial  balance.  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  pro- 

but  if  that  figure  is  used  as  a  starting  vide  general  assistance  to  local  educa- 

point.  that  is  all  right — so  racial  balance  tional   agencies.  As   we  all   know,  the 

is  all  right,  busing  is  all  right,  and  chang-  administration  has  submitted  six  pro- 

ing  district  lines  is  all  right  posals  for  special  revenue  sharing,  one 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin-  of  which  would  provide  a  source  of  flex- 

guished  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  ible  funding  to  local  school  districts  for 

a  revenue-sharing  bill.  It  will  allow  mon-  elementaiy    and    secondary    education, 

ey  to  be  spent  at  the  local  level  by  local  Much  as  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  early 

people.  For  that  reason  the  junior  Sena-  endorsement  of  this  general  aid  concept, 

tor  from  Alabama  supports  the  pending  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  point  out 

amendment  that  the  Ervin  amendment  is  not  the 
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administration's  education  revenue- 
sharing  proposal.  It  would  appear  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina agrees  with  me  that  local  educa- 
tional agencies  require  greater  flexibility 
in  determining  responses  to  their  par- 
ticular needs  than  existing  categorical 
programs  permit. 

I  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  join  me  in 
supporting  the  administrations  revenue- 
sharing  proposal.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  should  substitute  for  the  bill  we 
are  considering  today.  The  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  chUdren  attending 
racially  Isolated  schools  or  those  under- 
going desegregation  cannot  be  ignored. 
I  am  firmly  committed  to  the  special  aid 
that  would  be  provided  to  such  children 
through  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  pending  amendment  would  redi- 
rect all  the  funds  authorized,  and  is  thus 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  legislation. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
ject the  Ervin  amendment. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 

absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  object,  but  I  want  to  get  enough 
Senators  here  so  I  can  get  a  rollcall  vote. 
Mr.  PELL.  Would  the  Senator  like  it  to 
go  live? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  going  to  object, 
but  we  ought  to  have  enough  Senators 
here  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  object?  Debate  is  not  in  order 
during  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  have  a  roll- 
call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 
Mr.  PELL.  No,  no — a  rollcall  now? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  No;  I  want  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  the  quorum  call  been  rescind- 
ed? Does  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina object? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  No;  I  do  not  object;  but  I 

would  say  this 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  statement  is  not  in  order  while 
a  quonun  call  is  in  progress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  No;  I  do  not  object. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  a  quorum  call  in  progress? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  quorum  call  is  rescinded. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  con- 
trol of  the  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  assure  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  I  will  support  his  efforts  to  have 
a  rollcall  vote  when  the  time  comes.  I 
think  that  in  a  few  moments  our  col- 
leagues may  be  closer  to  the  floor,  and 


we  will  then  be  able  to  get  the  necessary 
number. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  argu- 
ments stnd  the  discussion  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  who  is  a  far  more 
learned  man  in  the  law  than  many  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  lawyers,  and  I 
myself  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  have  also  Us- 
tened  to  the  arguments  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  But  nevertheless,  I  re- 
main convinced  that  the  bill  we  have 
reported  to  the  Senate,  while  not  a  per- 
fect bill,  does,  in  the  last  analysis,  have 
provisions  which  will  bind  and  cure  our 
Nation  rather  than  to  further  frag- 
mentize it. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  favor  it,  as  op- 
posed to  the  bill  offered  by  the  admin- 
istration, is  that  instead  of  all  the  funds 
apparently  going  to  one  past  of  the  coun- 
try, other  areas  outside  the  Confederacy 
would  also  benefit. 

For  that  reason,  I  continue  to  press  my 
objection  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prea- 
ident,  it  is  my  vmderstanding  that  only 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  time, 
so  the  time  would  be  charged  against  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  does  not  have 
the  floor  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  the  only  one 
with  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  not  standing. 
He  does  not  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  for  a 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  for  a  quorum  call, 
absolutely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  On  this  question 


the  yeas  and  najrs  have  been  ordered. 

and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative).  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Oambrkll  ) .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  Hav- 
ing already  voted  in  the  negative,  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  CThurch),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mac- 
ntjson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  are  absent  on  ofiBcial 
business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  60,  as  follows:  ^ 
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So,  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  waaj  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  tiiat 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  oni  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  'was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    S3 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  cajl  up 
my  amendment  No.  53  and  ask  fo?  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  IThe 
amendment  will  be  read.  I 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to   read   amendment  No.   33. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unsuoimous  consent  that  further  reafUng 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  wlti. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Amendment 
No.  53  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  between  lines  4  and  5,  Ibsert 
the  following  ne-w  section: 

"POLICT   WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  APPUCAXIOK   OF 
CKBTAIN  PROVISIONS  0»  FXSKKAL  LAW  | 

"Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  uilted 
States  that  guidelines  and  criteria  estab- 
lished pxirsuant  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  section  182  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendmenls  of 
1966.  and  this  Act,  shall  be  applied  uni- 
formly in  aU  regions  of  the  United  States  In 
dealing  with  conditions  of  segregation  by  race 
whether  de  Jure  or  de  facto  In  the  schools  of 
the  local  educational  agencies  of  any  State 
without  regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such 
segregation." 


On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "S«c.  3. 
and  substitute  "Sbc.  SA.  (a) ". 


(a)" 


Who 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
yields  time?  ' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ^eld 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  aay  to  the  n^- 
bership  that  I  tblnk  this  Is  a  highly  Im- 
portant amendmMit.  It  has  faur-reechlng 
Implications.  Moet  of  the  Members  oil  this 
body  are  familiar  with  the  debate  ^  it 
last  year.  It  passed  this  body  by  a  vote 
of  56  to  36.  which  wa«  a  oonsldeMible 
margin  in  this  field  of  legislatloQ.  It 
came  out  of  conference,  however,  lii  al- 
together different  shape,  form,  and  man- 
ner, and  the  intervening  time  of  a  Jrear 
has  made  the  amendment  even  |aore 
applicable  and  lmp(Hiant. 

I  agreed  yesterday  afternoon  to  a  lim- 
itation of  time  for  this  debate,  with  the 
idea  that  the  consideration  of  tha  bill 
might  otherwise  be  completed.  I  itlead 
with  my  colleagues  to  stay  for  at  least 
a  few  minutes  and  get  a  statement  lis  to 
what  the  real  situation  is,  or  at  )east 
what  the  Issue  Is,  and  see  if  we  cad  put 
this  matter  in  proper  focus. 

The  issue  is  a  matter  of  policy,  Jittt  as 
it  was  last  year,  and  the  amendment  is 
Identical  to  the  amendment  passed  by 


the  Senate  last  year,  with  the  addition 
of  three  words  which  makes  it  apply  to 
this  bill.  It  Is  limited  to  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy In  the  desegregation  of  schools,  so 
far  as  withholding  of  mioney  is  concerned 
and  the  administration  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Education 
Act  of  1966.  It  does  not  apply  to  or  limit 
the  courts  in  any  way.  It  does  not  affect 
any  case  pending  in  court  or  any  case 
that  may  come  up  in  court.  It  Is  purely 
an  administrative  matter  and  It  is  bind- 
ing on  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  of  a  statement  of 
policy. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  assert  the  facts 
here  as  to  the  extent  of  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  idea  of  desegregating 
schools  in  the  South.  I  do  not  come 
today  to  complain  about  that  I  have  no 
bill  of  indictment  to  lay  at  anyone's  feet. 
But  the  facts  have  all  been  admitted. 
They  have  all  been  put  into  the  record 
as  relates  to  States  beyond  the  South. 
What  has  happened  in  the  last  year  has 
been  put  in  the  record. 

One  fact  is  that  in  the  South  now 
there  is  a  considerably  higher  percen- 
tage of  the  attendance  of  minority  chil- 
dren in  schools  that  are  desegregated 
than  is  true  in  States  beyond  the  South. 
In  many  of  the  States  beyond  the  South 
they  have  actually  gone  backward  since 
this  matter  was  up  in  the  Senate  14 
months  ago.  Segregated  conditions  in 
schools  beyond  the  South  have  increased. 
We  have  the  figures  to  show  this.  I  have 
already  put  them  in  the  record.  That 
fact  has  been  admitted  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill.  They  have  admitted  it 
to  be  correct.  The  proponents  of  the 
bill  agree  that  the  figures  are  correct. 
They  do  not  contradict  anything  that 
has  been  put  in  the  record  about  condi- 
tions of  the  various  schools  beyond  the 
South. 

The  fact  is  that  in  many  States  there 
have  been  recall  elections  held  where 
desegregation  plans  were  proposed.  The 
people,  under  the  laws  of  those  States 
or  cities,  filed  recall  petitions  and  got 
an  election  and  voted  out  of  ofBce  the 
members  on  the  school  boards  who  voted 
in  favor  of  the  desegregation  plans.  The 
case  was  more  or  less  dropped  there. 
That  happened  in  Denver.  It  happened 
In  many  places.  In  the  course  of  this 
debate  I  shall  cite  them  In  more  particu- 
lars. Those  matters  are  not  denied  at 
aU. 

The  proponents  of  the  blU  say  It  is 
designed  to  destroy  segregation  whether 
it  is.  on  an  historical  basis,  de  jure  or 
de  facto.  They  say  that  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bill.  I  shall  read  a  quota- 
tion from  our  distinguished  friend  from 
Rhode  Island,  quoting  him  to  that  ef- 
fect. The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
addressed  himself  to  this  matter.  The 
record  shows  he  agreed  with  the  facts. 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  Not  a  single 
case  has  been  taken  for  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  therefore  not  a 
single  one  has  been  decided,  which 
touches  on  the  proposition  of  so-called 
de  facto  segregation  beyond  the  States 
of  the  South.  I  do  not  say  that  in  any 
criticism  of  them.  I  cannot  understand 
why  in  the  world  they  have  not  taken  at 


least  some  of  these  cases  and  decided 
the  matter,  rather  than  confine  their 
activities  to  the  South,  but  I  cite  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  done  it. 

I  made  a  speech  a  year  ago  pointing 
out  four  cases  in  particular  that  had 
been  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  raised 
the  question  of  segregated  school  con- 
ditions beyond  the  South.  In  every  one 
of  them,  they  turned  it  down.  In  one 
of  those  cases  they  turned  the  case 
down  without  even  hearing  it.  Lawyers 
know  what  they  mean  when  they  say 
"writ  of  certiorari  denied."  That  means 
they  considered  it  to  a  degree,  but  would 
not  hear  it.  One  of  those  cases  was  Deal 
against  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education, 
certiorari  denied,  Case  No.  369  P.  2d-65 
(6th  Circuit)  1966:  389  U.S.  847,  1967. 

That  case  is  back  in  the  Supreme  Court 
now,  and  has  been  for  a  year,  and  has 
not  been  passed  on  one  way  or  the  other 
No  writ  has  been  denied  and  no  writ 
has  been  granted.  I  do  not  know  why 
in  the  world  anything  like  that  is  hap- 
pening, but  it  is  happening  and  it  is 
conclusive  proof  that  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  Government,  at  the  highest  level, 
is  not  doing  one  thing  about  the  problem 
of  segregated  schools  beyond  the  South. 

We  all  know  what  they  have  done  this 
week.  I  am  not  attacking  them,  but  they 
have  borne  down  with  all  the  might  that 
they  had  upon  them,  with  an  augmented, 
demanding,  immediate  total  pattern  of 
desegregation  for  the  South. 

All  my  amendment  says  ts  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  legislative  branch  that  this 
operation,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it,  shall  be  applied  throughout  the  Na- 
tion the  same  way.  whether  the  history 
is  de  facto,  so-called,  or  de  jure,  so-called. 
That  is  all.  That  is  all  the  amendment 
says,  and  with  all  deference  to  everyone, 
I  cannot  see  how  in  the  world  a  person 
who  is  really  standing  for  desegrega- 
tion can  stand  up  here  and  oppose  this 
amendment;  because,  again  with  all 
deference,  he  would  be  saying,  "I  favor 
it,  but  I  do  not  favor  it  for  my  State." 
That  is  what  it  comes  to. 

I  do  not  blame  any  Senator  for  rep- 
resenting his  State.  There  is  plenty  of 
evidence — I  have  referred  to  it  in  a  pass- 
ing way— that  the  people  in  many  of  the 
States  beyond  the  South  do  not  want 
these  plans  of  integration.  They  do  not 
want  to  bus  their  children  from  one  side 
of  a  city  to  another.  They  do  not  want  a 
school  board  that  even  begins  to  try  to 
put  into  effect  a  plan  of  that  kind;  and 
they  exercise  their  privilege  at  the  voting 
booth,  and  recall  those  who  try  to  do 
something  about  it,  their  own  officers. 
Some  of  the  States  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  pass  laws  saying  that  there  shall  be  no 
busing  under  State  law;  that  there  shall 
be  a  freedom  of  choice  by  these  parents. 

I  do  not  see  anything  to  indicate  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  stirring  it- 
self to  get  those  laws  outside  the  South 
set  aside,  or  to  overcome  them  in  any 
way,  and  I  speak  with  all  deference  to 
everyone;  but  to  show  how  one  sided  this 
matter  Is,  they  went  down  to  Atlanta,  five 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  act- 
ing in  good  faith.  I  am  sure,  celebrating 
there  the  Integration,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  the  Atlanta  schools,  and  they  issued 
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statements,  and  so  forth,  complimenting 
the  people;  and  the  people  deserve  credit 
for  trying  to  live  up  to  these  mandates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  10  addi- 
tional minutes. 

But.  Mr.  President,  they  have  not  been 
celebrating  ans^where  else — Chicago, 
Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Denver. 
Los  Angeles,  or  New  York  City— about 
integrating  their  schools,  because  they 
are  not  doing  anything  about  It  there. 
And  I  have  not  read  anything  about  these 
Cabinet  level  ofiQcials  going  to  those 
places  and  trying  to  do  something  about 
it.  I  do  not  attack  them  personallr ;  they 
are  fine  people.  Two  of  those  men  who 
went  to  Atlanta  were  former  Governors 
of  Massachusetts.  One  of  them  is  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
now,  and  is  a  splendid  man.  But  they  are 
having  trouble,  unfortunately,  more 
trouble  in  Boston  than  in  Atlanta,  and 
they  have  not  been  to  Boston  to  try  to 
enforce  the  law  there.  In  many  cities  of 
the  North  and  West  the  voters  in  elec- 
tions recalled  the  trustees  who  tried  to 
put  in  such  a  plan. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
Congress  passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
and  it  was  voted  for  in  good  faith.  It 
has  been  interpreted  in  many  ways — 
many  ways — to  give  the  de  facto  group 
a  way  out;  and  the  courts,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, so  far  have  backed  them  up.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by 
Inaction,  has  backed  them  up. 

What  is  the  matter  with  this  proposal? 
Why  should  not  Congress  light  just  one 
little  lamp  that  might  shed  some  light 
whereby  the  officials  could  find  their 
way?  I  believe  there  has  been  so  little 
activity  beyond  the  South,  and  so  many 
years  have  passed  and  so  many  promises 
have  been  made,  that  somewhere  down 
the  line  there  should  be  a  slowdown  sig- 
nal, and  I  think  Congress  Is  one  branch 
of  the  Government  that  at  least  can  light 
that  little  candle.  It  is  very  small.  Some 
say  this  proposal  does  not  have  any 
meaning. 

Well,  if  it  does  not  have  any  meaning. 
It  will  do  no  harm.  But  I  think  it  does 
have  meaning.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
principle  behind  It.  If  these  minority 
children  are  entitled  to  a  fully  integrated 
school  as  a  matter  of  right  or  a  matter 
of  American  principle,  then  they  are 
being  discriminated  against. 

By  whom?  By  Congress.  By  the  execu- 
tive branch.  If  this  is  a  right  that  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  decided, 
then  those  children  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against  knowingly  and  willfully, 
and  without  proper  excuse. 

Or,  there  may  be  a  few  statistics  here 
to  show  that  they  asked  for  some  men, 
have  asked  for  additional  workers,  and 
that  it  works  a  hardship  there.  But  let 
me  tdl  you.  If  they  really  want  to  go 
aftw  this  matter  beyond  the  South,  th^ 
can  do  it. 

We  opposed  it,  yes.  Everyone  did.  That 
Is  human  nature.  It  is  being  opposed 
everywhere  else,  or  almost  everywhere, 
just  as  stroiigly  as  it  ever  was  in  the 
South. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this? 
Mr.  President,  I  charge  that  the  execu- 


tive branch  has  been  inactive,  and  I 
think  the  admitted  facts  prove  it — not 
only  this  administration,  but  the  pre- 
vious ones.  They  were  just  as  bad.  I  had 
a  conference  4  or  5  years  ago  with 
the  then  esteemed  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  late  Senator  Russell  was  in  that 
conference,  and  former  Senator  Hill.  We 
were  given  a  definite  promise  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  along  this  line 
was  going  to  be  put  into  effect.  A  promise 
was  made,  and  it  was  not  kept. 

I  do  not  charge  that  Secretary  with 
willful  misrepresentation.  He  might  have 
been  prohibited  from  carrj-ing  it  out.  An- 
other one  made  the  same  promise.  Mr. 
Finch,  later  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  said 
there  was  massive  segregation  beyond 
the  South  that  ought  to  be  attacked.  I 
have  already  referred  to  Mr.  Richard- 
son, the  esteemed  and  able  gentleman 
who  is  presently  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary. 

I  believe  if  they  are  going  to  Integrate 
these  schools,  they  need  some  help.  I 
refer  to  the  Supreme  Court  with  proper 
deference,  but  I  cannot  imderstand  why 
they  have  not  at  least  considered  these 
four  cases  that  have  been  pending  there, 
or  were  pending  so  long,  from  outside 
the  South.  Involving  the  question  of  de 
facto  segregation.  That  was  all  set  out 
by  me  in  a  speech  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  116,  part  11,  page 
14098.  This  case  from  Cincinnati  has 
been  back  before  the  Supreme  Court 
since  I  made  that  speech,  and  is  lying 
there  now,  imanswered  and  undecided, 
with  no  decision  whether  they  are  going 
to  get  their  writ. 

They  decided  another  case  just  this 
week,  a  major  case;  in  fact,  four  of  them, 
from  the  South,  all  at  one  time,  and 
they  bore  down  and  actually  approved 
the  idea  of  willful  quotas. 

Willful  quotas,  in  these  Integration 
cases;  that  was  something  that  was 
promulgated  to  high  heaven  during  the 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  law  as  not  be- 
ing the  intention,  the  wish,  or  the  desire 
of  the  sponsors.  But  over  and  over  again, 
we  come  down,  now,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion, to  that.  In  the  Charlotte,  N.C..  case, 
there  is  nothing  to  avoid  that.  They  even 
established  and  approved  a  lower  court 
decision  which  said  the  purpose  was  to 
set  up  these  quotas,  and  then  went  on 
to  set  them. 

This  is  a  problem  for  the  whcrfe  Na- 
tion, for  those  who  beheve  that.  But 
what  about  a  sense  of  fairness? 

What  about  a  sense  of  fairness  to  these 
minority  children?  How  are  you  going  to 
answer  this?  What  is  the  reason,  the 
logical  reason,  and,  in  a  sense,  the  fair- 
ness that  can  be  given  to  these  minority 
children? 

This  does  not  set  any  timetable.  It  does 
not  call  for  any  drastic  action.  It  just 
says  that  the  policy  applied  by  HEW 
ought  to  be  nationwide.  What  is  the  real 
reason?  What  is  the  trouble?  What  Is 
the  opposition? 

I  tell  you  right  now — you  criticize  the 
South  on  many  scores.  But  while  we 
have  been  going  further  on  this  integra- 
tion, the  areas  beyond  the  South  have 


been  doing  more  than  standing  still. 
They  have  not  been  standing  still.  They 
have  been  going  backward,  marching 
backward,  on  this  very  problem.  I  do  not 
want  to  punish  them.  I  do  not  want  any- 
thing drastic.  But  I  want  a  little  light 
here  on  this  subject,  that  Congress 
would  just  rim  up  a  signal  and  say  that 
we  believe  in  a  sense  of  fairness  to  those 
minority  children,  at  least;  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  policy  in  one  part  of  the 
country  on  this  matter,  we  ought  to  have 
it  throughout  the  Nation. 

Here  is  another  thing,  Mr.  President: 
The  people  in  the  South  have  cooperated 
and  have  supported  the  idea  of  support- 
ing the  law  and  integrating.  Teachers, 
administrators,  school  trustees,  and  par- 
ents buried  themselves  in  this  problem. 
What  about  a  litUe  fairness  for  the  idea, 
the  whole  concept,  of  dramatically 
changing  our  entire  school  system?  They 
tried  not  only  to  keep  from  violating  the 
law  but  also  to  keep  the  public  schools 
open — the  public  schools — to  keep  them 
going,  and  going  on  a  quality  basis. 
What  about  a  little  fairness  to  them? 
And  this  is  no  small  point — to  those  of 
us  who  have  had  the  burden  in  connec- 
tion with  that  problem.  Year  after  year 
after  year  they  have  been  told  what  they 
had  to  do.  and  they  have  been  trj'ing  to 
do  it.  Now  it  has  even  come  to  the  point 
where  there  are  quotas  for  them,  but 
nothing  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Nothing  has  been  required  for  the 
rest  of  the  country  except  a  Uttle  token 
effort,  which  just  amounts  to  4,  5,  or  6 
cases  having  been  filed.  Do  we  approve 
of  that?  I  do  not  think  we  do.  The  mem- 
bership here  does  not  approve  it. 

If  we  can  just  separate  this  matter 
from  the  emotional  side,  from  the  sec- 
tional side,  and  really  make  education 
paramount,  we  can  solve  this  problem 
and  pass  this  amendment,  and  maybe  be 
on  our  way — maybe. 

I  know  a  little  about  the  history  of  the 
kind  of  legislation  in  this  bill.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. It  Is  a  fact  that  when  this  meas- 
ure was  first  introduced — not  this  bill, 
but  when  the  first  bill  of  this  kind  was 
introduced — it  was  actually  justified  and 
written  up  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
apply  orUy  to  the  South.  There  could  not 
be  anything  more  conclusive  of  the  fact 
that  that  is  what  they  were  shooting  at, 
anyway.  The  bill  was  not  even  planning 
any  integration  except  in  the  South. 

In  the  subcommittee  room,  on  my  mo- 
tion, that  record  was  changed  to  make  it 
apply  throughout  the  Nation.  That  was 
the  first  small  bill.  Later,  when  It  came 
here  and  it  came  to  putting  penalty 
clauses  in  it,  I  made  a  point  of  order, 
and  it  was  throwTi  out.  But  it  came  back 
with  another  in  a  few  days.  The  genesis 
of  it  goes  back  to  the  original  bill.  This 
was  conceived  in  the  mind  of  someone — it 
was  not  even  going  to  apply  to  the  North. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  called  it  right  there,  at  that 
table,  as  soon  as  he  read  it.  He  said,  "This 
is  bribe  money." 
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This  has  grovra  now,  and  I  do  not  i  it- 
tack  those  who  favor  the  bill  and  hj  ve 
worked  on  It  so  hard.  But  I  tell  you  right 
now,  enough  is  enough  of  this  unfair- 
ness to  a  great  segment  of  the  minority 
children  of  this  country.  I 

Who  can  explain  away  the  striking 
illustration  here  of  all  three  branchesj  of 
this  Government  being  guilty  eitherjof 
inaction  or  of  dodging  or  of  doing  nothing 
with  respect  to  this  problem  outside  ihe 
South?  I  would  like  to  hear  what  raal. 
logical  reasons,  based  on  commonsense, 
the  opponents  have  with  respect  to  this 
amendment.  I  have  stiid  repeatedly  tl>at 
it  does  not  contradict  the  bill.  It  gt>es 
along  with  the  bill.  One  of  the  authors 
of  the  bill  has  said  that  this  is  to  wipe 
out  the  distinction  between  de  facto 
and  de  jure  discrimination.  It  does  iot 
limit  the  courts.  Now,  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  bill?  I 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  I  yield  the  floor.  i 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  argimfient  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  whom  I  respect  tj*- 
mendously.  He  is  as  much  an  authority 
on  this  subject  as  one  can  find.  Actually, 
I  find  myself  somewhat  caught  la  a 
crossfire  between  experts  on  civil  rights 
law  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue,  from  both 
parties.  j 

As  I  see  It,  to  try  to  simplify  it,  ther«  is 
already  in  the  law  and  in  court  deci- 
sions a  (Ufference  between  de  jure  and 
de  facto  segregation.  As  I  imderstazid 
it,  de  jure  segregation  has  been  ruled  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Court; 
and  so  far,  I  am  informed,  there  neter 
has  been  such  a  ruling  by  a  Fede^ 
court  concerning  segregation  de  faoto, 
segregation  which  grows  out  of  housing 
patterns  and  economic  drcumstJtnqes. 
not  because  of  administrative  rulings. 

What  I  think  is  needed  is  a  separftte 
bill,  to  be  handled  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  because  this  is  a  civil 
rights  matter.  Such  a  bill  would  say  that 
In  the  future,  de  facto  segregation;  is 
illegal;  or,  in  lieu  of  that,  a  coiul;  delci- 
slon  to  this  effect  could  achieve  the  saine 
end  result.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  talk- 
ing this  amendment  on  to  this  bill  Is 
the  way  to  handle  the  problem. 

Actually,  our  bill  seeks  to  go  to  the 
very  problem  that  concerns  the  Senaitor 
from  Mississippi.  It  seeks  to  go  at  the 
problem  of  de  tarto  segregation  by  milk- 
ing It  possible  on  a  voluntary  basis  for 
those  areas  to  secure  help  In  desegregat- 
ing and  Integrating  its  school  S3rstein8. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  tun 
very  concerned  with  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  ruling  concerning  the  duties  c€  a 
formerly  segregated  school  system '  in 
converting  to  a  imitary  one.  Likewise,  I 
am  vitally  concerned  with  what  we  Rre 
doing  here  today,  debating  the  one  Fbd- 
eraJ  standards  ammdment  and  its  far 
reaching  implications.  I  regret  very  mttch 
that  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  go 
along  with  the  approach  that  President 
Nixon  had  suggested,  which  would  hAve 
allowed  the  school  districts  in  the  South 
to  achieve  a  unitary  school  system  witti  a 
minimum  amount  of  disruption  of  the 


educational  process.  I  had  hoped  at  least 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  define 
what  a  imitary  school  system  was.  In 
both  of  these  matters,  I  have  been  very 
disappointed.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
granted  the  district  judges  extremely 
broad  equitable  powers,  without  giving 
the  school  districts  which  might  be  the 
subjects  of  such  powers  any  definite 
guidelines  on  how  they  might  conform 
to  the  mandate  to  institute  a  imitary 
school  system.  Where  the  Court  had 
sought  to  end  uncertainty,  it  has  created 
only  despair. 

Mr.  President,  during  every  debate 
that  we  have  had  on  this  matter  and 
every  time  in  this  body  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  express  my  belief,  I 
have  spoken  for  and  fought  for  the  basic 
concept  of  freedom  of  choice  and  the 
neighborhod  school.  The  "bizarre"  ap- 
proach of  the  Supreme  Court  to  this 
problem,  to  use  its  own  term,  could 
destroy  the  school  systems  in  formerly 
segregated  areas.  Already,  the  so-called 
white  academy  has  begun  to  flourish. 
Quality  education  is  suffering  from  "bi- 
zarre" approaches  to  the  question  of  how 
to  achieve  a  unitary  system. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that 
it  will  be  incumbent  upon  this  Congress 
to  define  wliat  constitutes  a  unitary 
school  system.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
consistently  avoided  its  responsibility  in 
this  area ;  and,  up  until  now,  we  in  Con- 
gress have  not  acted,  even  though  many, 
including  myself,  have  urged  that  we  do 
so.  We  win  need  some  thoughtful  anal- 
ysis before  we  can  decide  ultimately 
what  constitutes  a  unitary  system.  What 
the  Court  has  refused  to  do  for  seven- 
teen years,  we  cannot  hope  to  do  in  a  few 
days  in  an  emotionally  charged  situation. 
This  much,  however,  is  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whatever  policy  we  adopt  will  have 
to  apply  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We 
can  no  longer  tolerate  the  luxury  of 
liaving  a  dual  policy  oo  what  is  a  unitary 
school  system.  The  distincti(«i  between 
de  facto  and  de  jure  segregation  was  dis- 
missed last  year  by  this  body  during  the 
debate  on  this  very  same  amendment. 
With  that  precedent  in  mind,  we  cannot 
now  retreat  from  the  progress  we  have 
made.  Indeed,  we  must  go  forward  and 
exhort  whoever  may  be  the  conferees  on 
ttus  bill  to  insist  that  this  language  be 
maintained  Ln  this  bill,  for  better  no  bill 
at  all  than  a  measure  which  would  per- 
petuate an  injustice  that  this  body  in  a 
decisive  56-to-36  vote  rejected  just  a  few 
months  ago. 

With  the  ad<H}tion  of  the  Stennis 
amendment,  when  this  Coogress  takes 
up  the  matter  of  what  constitutes  a  uni- 
tary school  system,  we  can  treat  the 
problem  as  a  nation  as  a  whole,  not  as 
segments  of  a  nation.  Segregation  de 
facto  has  every  bit  as  much  impact  on  the 
learning  process  as  segregation  de  Jure. 
As  we  affirmed  last  year,  the  time  for 
treating  the  South  as  the  proverbial 
whipping  boy  for  racial  problems  has 
long  passed.  Let  us  now  reaffirm  this 
belief,  and  then  we  can  proceed  to  the 
larger  question  of  what  ooostitutes  a 
imitary  school  system.  Every  section  of 
the  Nation  can  make  a  contribution  as  to 


what  should  constitute  our  naticHial 
policy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  again  sup- 
port this  amendment  as  a  sincere  method 
of  improving  race  relations  in  this  great 
Nation  of  ours. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  3  to  5  minutes 
be  allowed  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, the  time  to  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  GERMAN  BUNDESTAG 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  very  privileged  today  to  have  as 
guests  in  the  Senate  members  of  the 
Bundestag  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  The  Bundestag  is  their  parlia- 
ment. These  gentlemen  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the 
Federal  Republic's  Parliament. 

They  have  been  meeting  today  with 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  well  as  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Aiken  and  Senator  Young  have 
been  hosting  these  gentlemen  in  the 
Senate. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  be  with  them 
for  a  short  period  of  time. 

I  shall  not  try  to  mention  the  name  of 
each  one  of  our  visitors  at  this  time  but 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Ust  of  our 
guests  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RzcoRo,  as 
follows: 

1.  Karl  Bewerunge:  Christian  Democra- 
tic Union  (CDU),  Fanner  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  AgrJcult\iral  Conimltt«e  and  Head  of 
the  Etelegatlon. 

2.  Dr.  Hermann  Slemer:  CDU,  Bualneos- 
man  and  F'armer. 

3.  Georg  Ehnes :  CDU,  Parmer. 

4.  Werner  Marquardt:  Social  Democratle 
Party,   Germany    (SPD) ,  Employee. 

5.  Helnrich   Welslau:    SPD.   Mayor. 

6.  Dr.  Willi  Plflcher:  SPD,  former  County 
Executive. 

7.  Wilhelm  Helma,  Free  Democratic  Party 
(PDP),  Liberal,  Parmer. 

8.  Dr.  Horst  Gerold,  Landgertchtsrat  Sec- 
retary of  the  Agricultural  Committee. 

9.  Max  Salzberger:  Oberre^erungsrat  (irt 
Secretary) ,  Office  for  ParUamentary  Relations 
in  the  German  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

10.  Han£  H.  Hagemann,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Guide  and  Interpreter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  for 
any  comments  he  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
want  to  add  my  word  of  welcome  to  our 
visitors  from  the  Bundestag  who  are 
members  of  the  agricultural  committee  In 
their  country.  We  are  very  glad  to  have 
them  here. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  have 
agricultural  problems  just  as  we  do.  I 
thought  we  were  the  only  ones,  but  It  ap- 
pears that  they  have  the  same  problems, 
too. 
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Our  guests  are  here  for  a  short  visit 
to  Congress  and  to  our  Department  of 
Agriculture,  trjing  to  learn  something 
about  our  troubles,  as  much  as  they 

CftH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  share  mutual  concerns  and  mutual 
problems.  This  group  from  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  has  also  been  meet- 
ing with  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  acquainting  them- 
selves with  many  of  the  challenges  we 
itee  in  this  country  in  our  agricultural 
economy. 

In  my  view,  these  exchanges  are 
valuable  and  we  welcome  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  who  serve  their 
country  so  ably. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tliat  these 
gentlemen  from  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  now  stand  so  that  we  may  give 
them  a  good,  old-fashioned  American 
welcome. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.  1 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  express  my  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Fell)  ,  the  manager  of  the  bill  here 
today,  and  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  for  their 
courtesy  in  arranging  this  time. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  order  to  establish  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self as  much  time  as  I  find  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho) .  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  may  proceed. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  the  bill 
seeks  to  do  is  to  reduce  de  facto  segrega- 
tion which  so  concerns  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  but  it  does  so  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

Actually,  one  of  the  l)eauties  of  the  bill 
as  opposed  to  the  House-passed  measure 
in  the  last  Congress  is  that  it  applies  to 
all  sections  of  the  country.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  exactly  what  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  says,  that  in  the  Isist 
Congress  the  bulk  of  that  money  would 
have  gone  to  a  single  section  of  the  coun- 
try; but  in  this  bill  one  finds  the  money 
spread  around;  and,  actually,  as  I  read 
into  the  Record  earlier,  the  States  of 
the  Old  South;  namely,  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia,  would  be  eligible  for  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  money,  or  $271  million  of 
the  total  of  almost  $1  billion  allocated 
to  the  States  would  be  spent.  This  means 
that  almost  three-quarters,  or  $726  mU- 
lion,  would  be  spent  for  the  vei-y  purpose 
of  eliminating  de  facto  segregation  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

While  this  is  voluntary,  it  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  good  first  step.  I  would 


like  to  see  the  time  come  when  Congress, 
in  its  wisdom,  would  pass  a  civil  rights 
measure  along  the  lines  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Misslssipin,  or  when  the 
Supreme  Court  would  make  a  ruling  to 
that  effect  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  absolutely  correct,  the  situation  in  the 
North  with  regard  to  racial  isolation  has 
been  getting  worse  and  the  situation  in 
the  South  has  been  getting  better.  But 
I  think  the  way  to  handle  it  is,  one,  to  do 
it  through  the  approach  of  the  bill  that 
we  have,  unencumbered  and  unamended, 
on  a  voluntary  basis ;  and,  second,  to  face 
up  to  the  issue  and  pass  it  as  a  civil 
rights  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Ivlr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  or 
such  additional  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  may  proceed. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis).  This  amendment  is  the  same 
amendment  I  supported  last  year  which 
passed  the  Senate  56  to  36.  It  sets  forth 
the  declaration  of  a  national  sch(X)l  in- 
tegration policy  for  this  Nation  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in  the  South. 

Some  argued  last  year  that  the  Stennis 
amendment  was  only  a  declaration  of 
policy  and  did  not  implement  any  afiBrm- 
ative  program  in  the  North.  Many  of 
these  same  Senators  yesterday  voted 
against  a  program  that  would  implement 
this  declaration  of  policy  and  begin  for 
the  first  time  a  program  of  school  inte- 
gration in  the  North.  Nonetheless,  I  con- 
tinue to  support  the  Stennis  amendment 
for  I  feel  it  is  critical  for  the  Senate  to 
declare  at  least  a  policy  of  ending  seg- 
regation in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the 
South. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  clear 
this  week,  southern  schools  are  deseg- 
regating under  the  mandate  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Nothing  this  body,  nor  the  President, 
nor  the  executive  branch  can  do  will  stay 
or  slow  the  implementation  of  that  man- 
date. The  Supreme  Court  made  it  clear 
over  a  year  ago  that  insufficient  or  in- 
adequate plans  proposed  by  the  Justice 
Department  or  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  sum- 
marily rejected  by  the  courts.  Therefore, 
the  Stennis  amendment's  declaration  of 
policy  in  no  way  will  lead  to  a  slowdown 
in  the  South,  but  hopefully  will  encour- 
age school  desegregation  activities 
throughout  other  areas  of  this  country. 


Time  is  rurmlng  out  in  this  country 
if  we  are  ever  to  arrest  the  division  of  this 
Nation  into  two  separate  and  unequal 

No  one  has  stood  on  this  floor  this  week 
to  advocate  a  segregated  society  or  sup- 
port segregated  education.  No  one  has 
risen  on  the  floor  this  week  to  dispute 
the  1970  census  figures,  documenting  the 
increasing  racial  separation  in  this  coun- 
try between  the  suburbs  and  the  central 
cities.  No  one  has  rejected  the  recent 
HEW  figures  showing  the  existence  of 
more  segregated  education  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South. 

The  question  is  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  this  cilsis?  The  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
would  at  least  declare  a  policy  of  inte- 
gration in  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South.  This  would  be  a  small  but  still  sig- 
nificant step  fonnard  and  I  will  vote  for 
his  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  amendments  which 
should  be  made  to  the  pending  bill.  This 
is  very  important  legislation.  It  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $500  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  the  appropriation  of  $1  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
One  of  the  amendments  that  should 
certainly  be  adopted  is  the  one  that  has 
been  offered  by  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Stennis  amendment  would 
provide  that  there  be  a  national  school 
policy  applied  equally  to  all  States,  local- 
ities, regions,  and  sections  of  the  United 
States.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  help  to  eliminate  the  use  of  the 
"double  standard,"  which  has  resulted  in 
the  requirements  for  the  integration  of 
the  public  schools  being  given  a  very 
stringent  application  in  the  South  and  a 
very  lenient  appUcation  elsewhere. 

The  Federal  courts  have  held  that  zon- 
ing is  permissible  in  the  North.  East,  and 
West,  but  that  southern  schools  must 
bus  children  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance. This  is  wrong,  and  it  is  discrimina- 
tion In  Its  worst  form.  Unfortunately,  this 
policy  toward  the  South  lias  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Swan 
against  Charlotte -Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education,  handed  down  on  April  20, 
1971. 

The  courts  justify  this  discriminatory 
treatment  on  the  basis  that  racial  sep- 
aration in  the  northern,  eastern,  and 
western  schools  is  a  result  of  residential 
patterns.  They  label  this  "de  facto"  seg- 
regation. On  the  other  hand,  they  claim 
that  the  racial  separation  in  the  south- 
em  public  schools  is  a  result  of  State 
legislation  requiring  it.  They  label  this 
"de  jure"  segregation. 

We  all  know  that  this  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  We  know  that  the 
so-called  fortuitous  housing  patterns  of 
the  North,  East,  and  West  are  the  results 
of  long-established  customs,  habits,  and 
traditions  sanctioned  or  permitted  by 
State  and  local  governments.  Indeed,  un- 
til a  few  years  ago  this  discrimination 
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was  required  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  such  as  the  Federal  Housing 
Authority  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

These  housing  patterns  did  not  just 
happen.  They  exist  because  the  law  sanc- 
tioned or  permitted  them  to  exist  and 
grow.  I 

We  also  know  that  most  States  ill  the 
North,  East,  and  West  had  laws  vfhich 
required  or  permitted  racial  separation 
in  the  public  schools.  These  laws  iwere 
widespread  in  the  1 9th  century,  aiid  in 
many  of  these  States  existed  into  the 
20th  century.  1 

This  distinction  between  de  tacto 
and  de  jure  segregation  is  meaningless. 
It  should  not  be  used  to  discriminate 
against  the  South.  ] 

In  the  imf  ortunate  opinion  of  thi  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  ii  the 
case  of  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, which  amended  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  took  away  from 
the  States  and  locahties  the  right  t^  op- 
ei-ate  the  pubUc  school  system,  the  pourt 
discussed  the  impact  on  colored  students 
of  racial  separation.  The  harmful]  im- 
pact on  these  children,  which  I  beilieve 
the  Court  erroneously  foimd,  is  the  basis 
for  the  holding  of  the  case.  The  Su- 
preme Court  stated  this  harmful  inipact 
in  the  following  words :  ^ 

To  separate  tbem  from  others  of  sUnllar 
age  and  quallflcatlons  solely  because  of  their 
race  generates  a  feeling  of  Inferiority  ^  to 
tbelr  status  In  the  community  that  may 
affect  their  hearts  and  minds  In  a  wajf  \in- 
likely  ever  to  be  undone. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
how  a  10-year-old  colored  student  in  a 
public  school  in  Harlem,  Watts,  or  South 
Chicago,  is  expected  to  look  aroundiand 
see  nothing  but  black  faces  in  his  class- 
room and  say  to  himself:  "This  kiiid  of 
racial  separation  does  not  hurt  ma  be- 
cause the  State  of  Illinois  does  not  pave 
a  law  requiring  me  to  attend  all-black 
schools.  I  should  not  feel  hurt  by  this 
racial  separation  because  it  is  the|  re- 
sult of  housing  patterns  that  just  %cci- 
dentally  developed." 

Perhaps  the  Federal  courts  and 
of  my  colleagues  will  attribute  this 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  sophistics 
to  a  10-year-old  child,  but  I  cannotl 

I  have  long  contended  that  the  Federal 
courts  have  consciously  or  unconsciously 
followed  a  poUcy  of  applying  one  rule 
of  law  to  the  Southern  schools  and  an- 
other rule  of  law  to  the  schools  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  It  is  up  to  Congre 
eradicate  this  type  of  regional  disci 
nation. 

The  adoption  of  the  Stennls  amend- 
ment as  it  is  written  and  not  watered 
down  to  perpetuate  the  unjust  de  jkre- 
de  facto  distinction,  will  help;  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  is  not  without 
guilt  on  this  issue  of  regional  discrimina- 
tion. There  are  provisions  in  the  pending 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committed  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  which  wfculd 
increase  the  regional  discrimination 
which  has  been  suffered  by  the  SoutH. 

I  refer  specifically  to  section  5(dJ(2) 
(A)  (i),  which  states  in  essence  thai  no 


local  educational  agency  shall  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  act  if  after  Au- 
gust 18,  1970,  it  has  received  assistance 
under  the  paragraph  heading  "Emer- 
gency School  Assistance"  in  the  Office  of 
Education  Appropriations  Act,  1971,  and 
it  has  caused  to  exist  or  occur  or  has  per- 
mitted to  exist  or  occur,  any  trfuisaction, 
practice,  procedure,  or  policy  described  in 
the  following  categories : 

First.  Any  local  educational  agency 
which  has  transferred — directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  gift,  lease,  loan,  sale,  or  other 
means — real  or  personal  property  to,  or 
made  any  services  available  to,  any  non- 
public school  or  school  system — or  any 
organization  controlling,  or  intending  to 
establish,  such  a  school  or  school  sys- 
tem— without  prior  determination  that 
such  nonpublic  school  or  school  system, 
first,  is  not  operated  on  a  racially  segre- 
gated basis  as  an  alternative  for  children 
seeking  to  avoid  attendance  in  desegre- 
gated public  schools,  and,  second,  does 
not  otherwise  practice,  or  permit  to  be 
practiced,  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  in  the 
operation  of  any  school  activity; 

Second.  Any  local  educational  agency 
which  has  had  in  effect  any  practice, 
policy,  or  procedure  which  results — or 
has  resulted — in  the  disproportionate  de- 
motion or  dismissal  of  instructional  or 
other  personnel  from  minority  groups  In 
conjunction  with  desegregation  or  the 
conduct  of  an  activity  described  in  sec- 
tion 5,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  discrimi- 
nation based  upon  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  in  the  hiring,  promotion,  or  assign- 
ment of  employees  of  the  agency — or 
other  personnel  for  whom  the  agency  has 
any  administrative  responsibility; 

Third.  Any  local  educational  agency 
which  has  in  conjunction  with  desegre- 
gation or  the  conduct  of  an  activity  de- 
scribed in  section  5,  had  in  effect  any 
procedure  for  the  assignment  of  children 
to  or  within  classes  which  results  in  the 
separation  of  minority  group  from  non- 
minority  group  children  for  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  school  day;  or 

Fourth.  Any  local  educational  agency 
which  has  had  in  effect  any  other  prac- 
tice, policy,  or  procedure,  such  as  limit- 
ing curriciilar  or  extracurricular  activ- 
ities— or  participation  therein  by  cliil- 
dren — in  order  to  avoid  the  participation 
of  minority  group  children  in  such  activ- 
ities, which  discriminates  among  chil- 
dren on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

This  section  goes  on  to  provide  that 
any  local  educational  agency  which  is  in- 
eligible for  assistance  by  reason  of  the 
above  provisions  may  make  a  special  ap- 
plication for  waiver  of  its  ineligibility  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Such  application  for  waiver  of 
ineligibtUty  shall  include  such  informa- 
tion and  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
shall  require  by  regulation  in  order  to  In- 
sure any  practice,  policy,  or  procedure,  or 
other  activity  resulting  In  the  ineligibility 
has  ceased  to  exist  or  occur  and  include 
such  provisions  as  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  such  activities  do  not  reoccur 
after  the  submission  of  the  application. 


It  is  further  provided  that  only  the 
Secretary  can  grant  such  a  waiver  of  in- 
eligibility and  that  such  waiver  wUl  not 
take  effect  prior  to  30  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  a  notice  of  intention  to  grant  the 
waiver  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  effect  of  this  language,  of  course, 
forces  a  number  of  public  school  districts 
in  the  South  to  go  through  the  onerous 
procedure  outlined  above  of  obtaining  a 
waiver  of  ineligibihty  in  order  to  receive 
funds  under  the  act,  while  at  the  same 
time  exempt  school  districts  in  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  from  its  stringent 
requirements.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  these  four  categories  were  drafted 
in  language  to  catch  some  southern 
schoolB  and  exempt  the  schools  elsewhere. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  language  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  which,  while  not 
naming  any  States,  was  concededly 
drawn  up  to  cover  five  Southern  States 
and  a  portion  of  North  Carolina  and  not 
to  cover  the  rest  of  the  States  in  the 
country. 

It  is  also  similar  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  in  that  it  looks  to  a  date  in  the 
past  and  visits  punishment  for  alleged 
misconduct  as  of  the  past  date.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  characterize  such 
legislation  as  punitive.  Remedial  legis- 
lation looks  to  the  future  and  undertakes 
to  redress  wrongs  in  the  future.  Punitive 
legislation  looks  to  the  past  and  punishes 
for  alleged  past  misconduct. 

My  feeling  that  this  is  punitive  legis- 
lation directed  at  the  South  Is  rein- 
forced by  the  omission  of  a  number  of 
categories  which  could  have  been  added 
to  the  four  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
act. 

For  Instance,  If  we  are  to  have  the 
four  categories  which  are  directed  to- 
ward the  southern  school  districts,  then 
why  should  it  not  be  provided  that  no 
local  educational  agency  which  as  of  Au- 
GTUst  18,  1970,  has  received  assistance 
imder  the  emergency  school  assistance 
provisions  and  has  since  that  time  en- 
gaged in  such  practices  as  overloading 
predominantly  black  schools,  spending 
less  money  per  pupil  in  predominantly 
black  schools  than  in  other  schools  of  the 
district,  allowing  or  permitting  school 
zone  lines  which  had  the  purpose  or 
effect  of  causing  racial  separation  in  the 
school  system  to  continue  to  exist,  and 
planning  for  or  locating  new  schools  In 
such  places  as  to  maximize  racial  separa- 
tion in  the  public  schools. 

One  obvious  answer  is  that  such  provi- 
sions would  adversely  affect  public 
schools  outside  the  South.  The  resulting 
public  outcry  would  be  heard  even  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

The  language  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  which  admittedly  singled  out  cer- 
tain Southern  States  for  coverage  was 
justified  by  many  of  its  proponents  on 
the  basis  that  the  covered  States  were 
where  the  problem  of  voter  registration 
by  black  citizens  existed  sind  that  since 
the  rest  of  the  coimtry  did  not  have  that 
particular  problem,  there  was  no  need  to 
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apply  that  law  to  the  other  44  States, 
fven  this  argument,  spacious  as  It  was 
and  is,  does  not  apply  to  the  pending 
legislation.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the 
fact  of  racial  separation  in  the  public 
Bchools  is  more  acute  outside  the  South 
aian  in  the  South.  This  Is  graphically 
llliBtrated  by  a  statement  made  by  my 
colleague  from  Mississippi  on  the  floor 
on  April  14,  1971.  Senator  Stennis  used 
figures  supplied  him  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
figures  he  presented  are  so  striking  that 
they  bear  repeating  here: 

In  the  32  northern  and  west«m  States, 
there  la  &  total  enrollment  of  29.2  million, 
of  which  2.9  million,  or  9.8  percent,  are 
Negro  students  and,  of  these,  27.7  percent 
attended  majority  white  schools  and  72.3  per- 
cent attended  predominantly  minority 
Khools;  67.4  percent  of  the  Negro  students 
tre  in  80-  to  100-percent  segregated  schools; 

60.7  percent  are  In  90-  to  100-percent  minor- 
ity schools;  and  30.6  percent  in  99-  to  100- 
percent  minority  schools. 

In  the  11  southern  States,  there  is  a  total 
enrollment  of  11.7  million  students,  of  which 
8.2  million,  or  27.2  percent,  are  Negro  stu- 
dents, as  compared  with  9.8  percent  in  the 
North  and  West.  However,  38.1  percent  of  the 
Negro  students  In  the  11  southern  States  go 
to  majority  white  schools,  compared  to  27.7 
percent  in  the  schools  of  the  North  and  West. 
It  follows  that  61.9  percent  of  the  Negro  stu- 
dents in  the  11  Southern  States  attend  pre- 
dominantly minority  schools,  compared  with 

82.3  percent  in  the  North  and  West;  41.7  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  students  are  In  80-  to  100- 
percent  minority  schools,  as  compared  with 

57.4  percent  in  the  North  and  West;  1,042,803, 
or  32.7  percent,  of  the  Negro  students  in  the 
11  southern  States  attended  90-to  100-per- 
eent  segregated  schools,  as  compared  with 
1,283370.  or  44.8  percent,  in  the  North  and 
West;  and  26.6  percent  of  the  Negro  students 
in  the  southern  schools  are  In  99-  to  100-per- 
cent minority  schools,  as  compared  with  the 

30.8  percent  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States.  It  is  only  in  the  100-percent  minority 
segregated  school  that  the  numbers  and  per- 
centages are  higher  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North  and  West — 341,364,  or  11.9  percent,  in 
the  North  and  West,  compared  with  687,172, 
or  18  peroent,  in  the  South. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
many  Northern  and  Western  State  school  dis- 
tricts make  a  practice  of  token  desegregation 
In  order  to  get  away  from  100-percent  black 
BChools.  Washington,  D.C.,  which  although 
elsssified  with  the  southern  and  border  State 
schools,  is  an  excellent  example  of  such 
tokenism.  With  a  Negro  student  enroUment 
of  »4  percent,  it  reported  that  only  27.8  per- 
cent of  its  Negro  students  are  in  100-mlnority 
schools. 

So,  the  old  argument  about  making  the 
law  apply  to  where  the  problem  Is  cannot 
be  used  to  justify  the  singling  out  of  al- 
leged practices  of  some  southern  school 
districts  for  special  pimitlve  treatment. 

I  would  think  that  no  one  today  would 
doubt  the  fact  that  some  school  districts 
In  the  North,  East,  and  West  have  In- 
deed engaged  in  acts  and  practices  which 
had  the  purpose  or  effect  of  increasing 
racial  separation  in  the  public  schools. 
A  number  of  cases  have  been  taken  to 
court  on  this  issue,  and  in  some  In- 
stances the  courts  have  made  specific 
findings  that  school  districts  outside  the 
South  have  committed  such  acts  and 
practices.  We  may  be  certain  that  the 
cases  taken  to  court  represent  only  the 
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tip  of  the  Iceberg.  The  Legislation  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  furnished  me  with  a  list  of  some 
cases  decided  In  the  Federal  courts  In 
the  States  outside  the  South  which  in- 
volve the  question  of  whether  school  offi- 
cials In  the  North,  East,  and  West  have 
engaged  in  such  acts  and  practices.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  these 
cases  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

lilST  or  CA8BB 

Barlcsdale  v.  Springlleld  School  Committee. 
237  F.  Supp.  643  (D.  Mass.  1965),  Vac'd  848 
F.  2d  261   (1st  C!r.  1965). 

Taylor  v.  Board  of  Education  (New  Ro- 
chelle),  191  F.  Supp.  181,  195  F.  Supp.  281, 
AfT'd  294  F.  2d  36  (2nd  Clr.  1961). 

Sealy  v.  Department  of  Public  tnatruction, 
159  F.  Supp.  561  (E.D.  Pa.  1957).  Aff'd  262 
F.  2d  898  (3rd  Cir.) ,  Cert,  denied  U.S.  976, 
1958. 

demons  v.  Board  of  Education,  228  P.  2d 
853  (6th  Clr.),  Cert,  denied  350  U£.  1006 
(1956). 

Blocker  v.  Board  of  Education  (Manhaaset) . 
226  F.  Supp.  208   (EX>.  N.Y.  1964). 

Craggett  v.  Board  of  Education  (Cleve- 
land). 234  F.  Supp  381  (N.D.  Ohio  1964). 

Webb  V.  Board  of  Education  (Chicago)  223 
F.  Supp.  466  (N.D.  ni.  1963). 

Brache  v.  Board  of  Education  (Hempstead) , 
204  F.  Supp.  150  (E.D.  N.Y.  1962). 

Evans  v.  Buchanan,  207  F.  Supp.  820  (Del. 
1962). 

Henry  v.  Godsell,  165  P.  Supp.  87  (KJ3. 
Mich.  1958). 

United  States  v.  School  District  151  (Cook 
County,  nunols),  404  F.  2d  1126  (7th  Clr. 
1969). 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
some  of  these  cases,  a  determination  was 
made  that  the  school  oflQcials  had  not 
engaged  in  discriminatory  acts  and  prac- 
tices; in  other  cases  it  was  held  that  they 
had  so  acted. 

For  instance,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  affirmed  certain 
findings  of  the  district  court  pertaining 
to  the  operation  of  the  schools  of  New 
Rcchelle,  N.Y.: 

A  major  fl"riing  of  the  court  below  was 
that  the  defendant  School  Board  had  de- 
liberately created  and  maintained  Lincoln 
School  as  a  racially  segregated  school.  This 
crucial  finding  is,  we  conclude,  supported  by 
the  record.  Thus,  around  1930,  an  area  of 
several  blocks,  occupied  by  whites,  was  carved 
out  of  the  Lincoln  District  and  added  to  the 
Daniel  Webster  District,  even  though  this 
area  was  adjacent  to  the  Lincoln  School  and 
was  a  relatively  long  distance  from  the 
Webster  School.  When  Negroes  later  moved 
Into  this  area  It  was  restored  to  the  Lincoln 
District  In  addition,  children  from  the  pre- 
dominantly white  Rochelle  Park  within  the 
Lincoln  District  were  removed  from  that  dis- 
trict and  assigned  to  the  Mayflower  school. 
It  also  appears  that  imtil  1949  the  Board 
allowed  white  children  within  the  Lincoln 
District  to  transfer  to  other  schools,  with  the 
result  that  Lincoln  School  in  1949  was  100 
per  cent  Negro.  The  defendants  sharply  at- 
tack the  testimonial  evidence  received  on 
this  issue;  but  the  basic  facte  Just  recited, 
which  appear  incontrovertible,  support  the 
finding  and  leave  as  the  vital  problem  the 
later  conduct  of  the  Board  and  its  present 
responsibility  for  the  conditions  stimulated 
prior  to  1949. 


On  January  11,  1949,  tbe  Board  adopted  a 
policy  of  refusing  further  transfers  and  of 
admitting  new  students  only  to  the  school  of 
the  district  in  which  they  reside.  This  policy 
of  attendance  at  the  school  of  the  district 
of  residence,  the  "neighborhood  school  pol- 
icy" or  NSP,  had  been  In  existence  for  some 
time,  but  with  the  amelioration  provided  by 
the  system  of  permissive  transfers;  hence- 
forth it  was  to  be  applied  with  complete 
rigor.  While  it  did  mean  that  a  small  number 
of  white  children  were  retained  In  the  dis- 
trict, yet  It  served  to  fix  the  Lincoln  School 
as  a  segregated  one,  so  that  It  is  now  94 
per  cent  Negro. . . . 

The  Manhasset,  N.Y.,  school  case  in- 
volved a  situation  in  which  zone  lines 
were  used  to  foster  racial  separation  in 
the  schools.  The  U.S.  District  Court  made 
the  following  findings  and  conclusions, 
which  would  doubtless  be  applicable  to 
many  other  school  districts: 

The  defendants  deny  that  the  continuance 
of  the  rigid  neighborhood  school  policy,  per- 
mitting no  transfers  under  any  circum- 
stances, discriminates  against  the  Negro  ele- 
mentary school  student  population.  They 
hark  back  to  the  original,  Innocent  delinea- 
tion of  the  Valley  area  in  1929  as  Justification 
for  its  continuance.  They  contend  that,  be- 
cause the  original  delineation  of  the  lines 
of  this  area  was  not  racially  motivated.  It 
must  follow  that  its  continuance  is  beyond 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Fovirteenth  Amendment; 
in  other  words,  what  they  are  doing  in  the 
1960's  must  be  tested  in  the  light  of  what 
they  or  their  predecessors  did  in  1939. 

The  defendants  are,  and  for  several  years 
have  been,  fully  aware  of  the  total  separation 
of  the  entire  Negro  elementary  school  popu- 
lation from  over  99%  of  their  white  con- 
temporaries. With  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
were  they  to  prescribe  today  the  attendance 
area  lines  which  now  exist  could  such  action 
be  Justified  by  the  normal  criteria  support- 
ing the  neighborhood  school  policy?  Were  the 
Board  to  create  out  of  the  total  District  one 
disproportionately  small  attendance  area, 
provide  a  school  for  a  disproportionately 
small  student  body  composed  almost  entirely 
of  Negro  children  and  representing  100% 
of  the  Negro  student  population  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  couple  such  action  with  a  rigid  no- 
transfer  pxjllcy — were  the  Board  to  take  such 
action  today  would  It  not  be  reasonable  to 
regard  It  as  a  rather  Ingenious  device  to 
separate  the  races,  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding?  Could  such  attend- 
ance lines.  If  drawn  today,  be  Insulated  from 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  merely  because 
the  bylaw  or  rule  of  the  Board  did  not;  men- 
tion the  word  Negro,  but,  rather,  was  ca«t 
in  terms  of  residence? 

The  defendants  argue  that  the  cause  of 
this  racial  separation  In  the  District  differs 
from  that  in  Brown;  that,  here,  the  Negroee 
have  segregated  themselves  by  moving  Into 
the  Valley  area  voluntarily  In  order  to  bene- 
fit from  and  enjoy  the  dual  attractions  of 
low-rent  housing  and  a  good,  conveniently 
located  school  for  their  children.  True  It  Is 
that  they  have  taken  up  residence  In  the 
Valley  area  under  no  compulsion  of  law  but, 
rather,  under  that  of  the  piirse.  Considering 
the  disparity  in  socioeconomic  levels  within 
the  District,  their  selection  of  the  Valley  wms 
only  Hobson's  choice. 

On  the  facts  of  this  case,  the  separation 
of  the  Negro  elementary  school  children  is  ^ 
segregation.  It  is  segregation  by  law — the  law 
of  the  Sotaool  Board.  In  the  light  of  the 
existing  facts,  the  continuance  of  the  defend- 
ant Board's  impenetrable  attendance  lines 
amounts  to  nothing  lees  than  state  imposed 
segregation.  .  .  . 
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And,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  f(Jr  the 
Sixth  Circuit,  in  deciding  the  Hillaboro, 
Ohio,  school  case,  made  the  following 
statements  of  fact  and  conclusioiis  of 
law: 

There  la  no  controversy  as  to  the  material 
facts  of  the  case.  There  are  three  elementary 
schools  In  Hlllsboro,  Ohio:  Washington, Web- 
ster, and  Uncoln.  Washington  and  Wfebster 
Schools  have  12  regular  elementary  class- 
rooms each,  with  one  teacher  asslgmed  to 
each  room  and  teaching  one  grade  ih  the 
room.  For  approximately  15  years  pnor  to 
September  7,  1954,  the  Webster  and  *?ash- 
Ington  Schools  have  been  attended  Exclu- 
sively by  white  children.  1 

Lincoln  School  has  four  classrooms,  two  of 
which  are  In  use  as  regular  classrocqis.  It 
has  long  been  maintained  exclusive!^  for 
Negro  children  and  it  has  two  full-time  Negro 
teachers  who  teach  six  elementary  grafles  In 
two  rooms.  On  September  8,  1954,  Lmcoln 
School  had  an  enrollment  of  17  Negro 
children.  I 

"Segregation  of  school  children  according 
to  race  or  color  is  not  permitted  undea  Ohio 
law. 

«  •  •  •  I* 

The  Hlllsboro  schools  In  part  have  compiled 
with  the  Ohio  law.  The  High  School  in  Hllls- 
boro Is  attended  by  both  Negro  and  jwhlte 
children.  The  segregation  of  pupils  m  the 
7th  and  8th  grades  was  discontinued  l»y  the 
Board  in  1951.  But  the  long-standing  Segre- 
gation in  Lincoln  School  still  exists.  04  Sep- 
tember 7,  1954,  plaintiffs,  colored  children  of 
elementary  school  age,  were  registered.  I  three 
in  Webster  and  four  in  Washington  School, 
and  each  assigned  a  seat  in  a  classroon).  Im- 
mediately thereafter  the  schools  were  Closed 
for  several  days,  and  on  September  14th 
plaintiffs  were  reassigned  to  Lincoln  Sthool. 

On  September  13th  the  Board  eetabllshed 
school  zones  for  the  City  of  Hlllsboroj  This 
was  the  first  school  zoning  ever  set  up  for 
Hlllsboro  schools.  The  resolution  of  the 
Board  divided  the  city  Into  three  school 
zones,  Washington,  Webster  and  Llncoli.  The 
Lincoln  zone  was  divided  Into  two  comjietely 
separated  parts,  one  In  the  northwest 
one  in  the  southeast  section  of  the 
Three  of  the  plaintiffs  who  live  !n  the 
east  pEirt  of  the  Lincoln  zone  have  tfl 
by  the  Washington  School  in  order  to  I 
the  Lincoln  School.  The  Lincoln  Schf 
not  in  the  Lincoln  zone,  but  In  the 
Ington  zone. 

•  •  •  •  I 

The  District  Court  held  that  the  establish- 
ment for  the  first  time  in  Hlllsboro  of  a  zoh- 
ing  system  with  a  gerrymandered  district  set 
up  in  two  separate  parts,  designed  t^  em- 
brace practically  the  entire  colored  bopu- 
lation  of  the  city,  was  brought  aboufl  as  a 
subterfuge  to  segregate  children  wh(>  had 
been  admitted  to  Webster  and  Washlfagton 
Schools. 

Although  the  pending  legislation  does 
not  spell  it  out,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Investigations  and  flndliis  of 
ineligibility  to  be  directed  against  the 
southern  school  districts  will  be  |nade 
by  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  Is 
significant  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  n^t  be 
permitted  to  delegate  his  authority  to 
Issue  a  waiver  of  ineligibility,  but,  that 
be  would  be  permitted  to  delegate  his 
authority  to  make  a  finding  of  inieligl- 
billty.  I 

Past  experience  has  clearly  shown  that 
many  of  the  employees  of  HEW  whp  are 


sent  to  the  southern  schools  to  Investigate 
them  are  extremely  unsympathetic  to  the 
local  problems  that  they  encounter.  I 
do  not  think  the  southern  schools  could 
expect  fair  treatment  from  such  persons. 
Yet,  the  pending  legislation  as  written 
would  turn  them  loose  again. 

Certainly  the  findings  of  courts  as  to 
the  acts  and  preictices  of  school  districts 
In  the  North,  East,  and  West  are  en- 
titled to  greater  weight  than  some  ex 
parte  determination  of  an  HEW  bureau- 
crat as  to  acts  and  practices  in  the 
southern  schools.  In  a  court  proceeding, 
unlike  HEW  proceedings,  both  sides  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  put  on  full 
proof  and  receive  a  fair  and  impartial 
hearing. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  pending 
legislation,  as  written,  would  continue  to 
pei-petuate  regional  discrimination.  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  provisions  for  a 
cutoff  of  fimds  be  stricken  from  this  bill. 
If  this  is  not  done,  then  the  least  that 
should  be  done  is  the  addition  of  a  num- 
ber of  categories  which  might  actually 
apply  to  public  schools  outside  of  the 
South.  If  we  are  to  have  a  national  policy, 
then  let  us  truly  have  a  national,  not  a 
regional,  application  of  the  law. 

QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  PELT  I.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  it  because  what  I  am 
about  to  say,  I  think,  is  of  great  perti- 
nence to  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  when  the  extension  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  was 
up  for  consideration  before  the  Congress 
last  year,  the  Senate  adopted  an  identical 
Stennis  amendment.  When  it  came  out 
of  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  was  in  a  form  which  took 
account  of  the  existing  state  of  law. 

The  so-called  ESEA  is  a  measure  to 
which  we  devote  roughly  $2  billion  a 
year.  Its  extension  passed  and  became 
law  on  April  13,  1970. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  has  pointed  out  that  we  had 
passed  the  Stennis  amendment  in  exactly 
the  form  in  which  it  was  offered  today. 
However,  the  key  to  the  change  which 
had  been  made  in  conference,  reading 
from  the  law,  section  2(b)  of  Public  Law 
91-230,  is: 

Such  uniformity  refers  to  one  policy  ap- 
plied   uniformly    to    de     Jura    segregation 


wherever  found  and  such  other  policy  as  may 
be  provided  pursuant  to  the  law  applied  uni- 
formly to  de  facto  segregation  wherever 
found. 

This  is  a  two-track  plan.  In  other 
words,  the  Department  of  HEW,  in  the 
North  or  South,  would  pursue  exactly 
the  same  route  regarding  de  jure  segre- 
gation, and  the  same  route  in  the  North 
and  South  regarding  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. 

The  reason  why  the  managers  of  the 
conference  changed  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment and  why  the  Senate  went  along 
with  the  change  is  stated  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  That  reads: 

It  Is  stated  that  nothing  in  the  section  can 
be  construed  to  diminish  the  problems  and 
respyonsiblllties  of  officials  to  enforce  or  com- 
ply with  such  guidelines  and  criteria  in  or- 
der to  eliminate  discrimination  In  Federal 
programs  and  activities  required  by  Section 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  Stennis  amendment,  we  felt — and 
we  argued  this  and  it  was  the  argument 
which  eventually  prevailed — would  have, 
if  taken  in  good  faith  and  administered 
in  good  faith,  though  it  was  only  a  state- 
ment of  policy,  tended  to  dilute  and  di- 
vert law  enforcement  because  the  prob- 
lem of  de  facto  segregation  would  be 
merged  into  the  very  much  larger  prob- 
lem concerning  the  effort  to  correct  vio- 
lations of  the  law  in  the  South  and  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country  where 
there  was  a  violation  of  the  law  against 
segregation  in  a  school  system. 

This  was  taken  in  good  faith  and  actu- 
ally carried  out.  Incidentally,  this  law 
that  I  have  just  read,  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment as  modified,  is  presently  the  law 
and  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  contained  in  this  law  which  I  have 
read.  It  remains  in  effect  until,  I  think, 
June  30,  1973.  At  any  rate,  it  was  for  3 
years.  It  Is  in  effect  right  now,  even  in 
the  absence  of  the  adoption  of  the  Sten- 
nis amendment  or  any  variance  of  this 
measure.  This  is  declared  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  and  not  just 
with  regard  to  this  particular  statute  for 
Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  It  is  not  a  field  in  which  we 
have  not  legislated.  We  have  already  leg- 
islated. 

As  I  say,  the  Stennis  amendment  was 
designed  to  provide  enforcement  of  equal 
protection.  The  policy  throughout  the 
country  was  to  combat  such  violations 
with  enforcement  of  the  law.  With  so 
many  districts  in  the  South  which  were 
still  in  violation  of  the  law,  the  author- 
ities have  sought  to  do  that.  Since  we 
passed  this  law  in  1970,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  slightly  before  that,  there  have 
been  and  are  quite  a  few  compliance  ac- 
tions being  taken  in  the  North  and  in 
the  West.  There  are  presently  64  districts 
under  review  on  enforcement  prcceed- 
ings  by  the  Department  of  HEW. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
those  districts  that  are  still  engaged  in 
such  review,  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  HEW,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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DHEW  TITLE  VI  COMPLIANCE  REVIEWS  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  THE  33  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  STATES-REVIEW  STAniS  AS  OF  APR.  15. 1971 


Start  «nd  district  nam* 


Utest  district  visit 


Internal  report  prepared    Review  status 


Artaina: 


Tempe. 


TucsonoiitricYN'o:'!";::::::::: I^^m^^W} 

Clifton 

Winslow 

Wi'o'"'^-,  November  1970 


Marcli  1971 Review  In  progress. 


Do. 


January  1971  '. Report  being  written. 

do. Do. 


K'o^nt  unii;n  High::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::;  October  mo. 


Do. 

Review  in  progress. 

ManrJoint  Union  Lem^^^^^     JuiVl970 :::::;:;;;::::  Revlew^m  progress,  no  report  yet. 

Ij;^r5r,'il«fcci.y^v;::::::::::::::;;  g^::::::::::.  w«^ ocR^gouating  with  district 

^kersfield  City  Elementary SeSer  WT ^  :'::::::  Report  being  written. 

fresno  City  Unified ::":::::::::":;::::::;:::::  juMi«l„';;;;;;;;;siptembeVi968 ....juiuce  Department  ukmg  action. 


Pasadena 
Colorado 


ttL::;:::;:::::::::::::::::::::;;;:;::::::::^^i^'i«9: 


April  1971 - Review  in  progress. 


Pueblo  City. 

Colorado  Spring*  No.  U 


January  1970..:::.  --:..  Report  being  reviewed  by  OGC. 


April  1971 ;: Review  in  progress. 


Connecticut:  November  1969 July  1970 Report  being  revievwd  by  OGC. 

M""?"': June  1970 November  1970 Do. 


Stamford 


w^Ki::;:::;::::;;;;::::: *p"'  ^^^- 


".  May  1968 Justice  Department  taking  action. 


IllinoJ':.    ,  , .  Seotember  1968  ..  February  1969 Recommended  lor  further  review. 

Spfngfi*!"* - Junel969.     .;;; December  1969. Do.  ^.        .      ,^ 

Maywood - - October  1969  April  1970  Report  beinij  reviewed  in  regional  office. 

Cahol<ia  Community ADrM969     Oitober  1969  .  .:..  Rerammended  for  further  review. 

Joliet    -• January  1970 ;;  May  1970.. Plan  approved.  District  notified  luly  17.  1970. 

R^cM&.::;;;::::;;:::;;;;;;;;;;;;-------------- September  1970. Report  beingwrmen. 

Indiana:  Fahruarv  1971  Review  In  progress. 

EastCliicago Aueust  1968    October  1968 Recommended  tor  further  review. 

Hammond     ....^--_- Novemberl97'd Report  being  written. 

^'T^^tH^""'       *  oSlM9    .:::;;:::;"MaVi970;;; Report  bemg  reviewed. 

Frrtwaynl";:::;;;;;::::::;;-"--";"-"--------"  -- Review  m  progress. 

Kansas: 

Kansas  City 

Wichita - 

Massachusetts:  Boston 


September  1968 September  1968 Recommended  for  further  review. 

March  1970  March  1970 Hearing  found  noncompliance;  appeal  pending. 

October  1970.:.: Review  in  progress. 


Jfetwood  Community  (Dearborn  Heights) 


Aoril  1970  Report  being  written. 

July  1968 September  1968 Review  suspended  because  of  court  action. 

February T969"::::::.;.-  July  1969 Recommended  for  further  review. 

?'«''""'8« MaylV/o :::::::'jiniia?y  "wv.-v::;:::::     do; 

Sae"*- SeDtembeVi970  Report  being  written. 

"'"•         October  1968     NovVmber  1968 Hearingfound  noncompliance;  appeal  pending. 


Pontiac 
Ecorse 


nint. 
Ferndale. 


January  1971..:::..;...  Report  oeing  reviewed  by  OGC. 


fiebrSk^  oli-iiii:::;::;;:::::::::::: m  wo^ 

NewJersey:  Fohrnarv  1971  Review  in  progress. 

Hobeken ADril  1969       Report  awaiting  further  information. 

Passaic       Or»oherl969 July  1970    More  information  requested  by  OGC. 

Pleajantville Ju^l969     October  1969 Recommended  for  further  review. 

Union  T^iIJ^W;:;;"---"--"--------------"  ProWems  settled  by  negotiation. 

"•^Bufhlo f'lTOi?^' 


5KS:r:v::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::" "fl?'^)?^''-- 


Review  in  progress 
Do 


Lacltawanna 
Mount 


Monticello 


v;;;;;;;.^:::::::::::::::::::"" f?""":)'"" 


June  1970.. ."" :::::::'ia'iiuary  V971V. Report  being  reviewed  by  OGC 


March  1971.. V.V.:::.'.::  Noncompliance  letter  sent  to  district  March  24,  1971. 


March  1970...'.'.:::::::;  October  1970.::; Found  to  be  in  substantial  compliance. 


Ohio 


poughkeeps'ie:;;;:;;;::;;;:;;;-.; —  junei97o. 

'i    .  _^  ,. ...  Mav1969  December  I96S Kepon  oeing  reviewei 

SS'J.fi'''^'''' :::;:::::;;;;;;NovVmberi976:::;;;:;:  ..-,..,,- Report be,ngwr,tten. 


July  1969 Settled  by  negotiation. 

December  1969 Report  being  reviewed  by  OGC. 


Hamilton 

Lima 

Warren  City 

Toledo 

Dayton 

Canton  City. 

Middletown. 
Pennsylvania:  anrii  lc»M  June  1968    Desegregation  plan  accepted  by  Stale  officials. 

Met^Portarea— — m^«v  1^ May  1%7  '     .  ProbTems  settled  by  negotiation. 

UUh:  O^en    .^..'!^."'^^^^^^^^^^^  NovVmberWO':: ;:::;:;  J.nu**1971 Report  being  reviewed  Sy  OGC. 

•"Thlwano      ". June  1969 Pe^'-nber  1969. R!?°.r.!!'i'J'?:.°Li".?.!'orr.i 

Racine..: J^'V  l^'"- 


lulv  1969  :::  February  1970 Report  being  reviewed  In  Washington  office. 

NnJeniher'l970 Report  being  written. 

nctoherl968     February  1969 Report  under  review  by  OGC.  ,      ,..        ,  j 

aSbu^  1970 i-eoruary  '^^•-- ^^^^^^^^  assignment  under  further  review.  Teaching  plan  approved. 

ANoustl968 October  1968 Recommended  for  further  review. 

May  1968-.:::;::::";-  M8yl968 problems  settled  by  negotiation. 


September  1970 Report  being  reviewed  in  Regional  office. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  yet.  I  would  be  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  if 
he  would  wait.  The  Senator  knows  that 
I  never  hesitate  to  yield.  I  will  yield  later, 
but  I  want  to  complete  my  argument 
and  then  I  will  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  noted  from 
this  analysis  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  nine 
districts  actually  in  negotiation  and  64 
cases  pending.  There  are  nine  cases 
actually  in  the  enforcement  process  be- 
tween Department  and  district,  and  the 
Justice  Department  has  taken  action  in 
six.  This  is  something  which  occurred 
within  the  last  year  or  two. 

The  correlative  set  of  figures  to  that. 


reflecting  one  of  the  other  strong  con- 
tentions of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  and  our  beloved  and  de- 
parted colleague,  the  former  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  was  that 
there  should  be  some  concentration  of 
personnel  charged  with  enforcing  the 
civil  rights  acts  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  South.  That,  too, 
has  been  accomplished. 

We  now  have,  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  the  Department 
of  HEW,  80  operatives  in  parts  of  the 
country  other  than  the  South,  and  only 
52  operatives  In  the  South.  That  is  a 
shift  over  the  years. 

Again,  I  am  pointing  out,  in  all  defer- 
ence and  in  all  fairness,  the  work  done  in 
the  struggle  made  by  the  Senator  from 


Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

Finally,  and  very  critically,  as  it  bears 
on  this  subject,  which  is  a  developing 
one,  and  the  situation  today  may  not  be 
the  situation  tomorrow,  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  figures,  which  are 
Important,  on  what  is  not  so  much  segre- 
gation in  violation  of  law,  as  segregated 
status.  That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  been  arguing,  and  quite 
properly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
table  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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TABLE  1.— NE6R0  POPILS  IH 
Number  and  Pecccnt  of  Negro  Pupili 


ALL  DISTRICTS  i-fALL  1968,  FALL  1970 
Ittanding  Public  QemenUry  and  Secondary  School! 


Geographical  area 


Total 
pupllt 


Ne  iro 
pu  lis 


Continental  United  States' 

1968 43,353,568  6,282. 

1970  estimated 44,774,679  6,723, 

32  North  and  West': 

1968 28.579,766  2.703. 

1970  estimated 29,162.896  2.865, 

11  South': 

1968 11,043,485  2.942, 

1970  estimated U,  738, 916  3, 187, 

6  Border  +  District  of  Columbia  <: 

1968 3,730,317  636, 

1970  estimated 3,872,867  671, 


73   1,467,291   23.4   4.274,461   68.0   2.493.398 
50   2,206,521   32.8  3,378,231   50.2   1.076,033 


)56 

)59 


60    540.692   18.4   2.317,850   78.8   2,000,486 
84   1,215,089   38.1   1,328.137   41.7    587,172 


.  Niw 


April  22,  1971 


Negro  pupils  attending 


0  to  49.9  percent 
minority  schools 


80  to  100  percent 
minority  schools 


100  percent 
minority  schools 


Number  Percent        Number  Percent        Number    Percent 


39.7 
16.0 


746.030   27.6   1,550.440   57.4    332,408    12.3 
792,442   27.7   1,645,508   57.4    341,354    11.9 


57 

:&7 


180.569 
198,990 


28.4 
29.6 


406,171 
404.586 


63.8 

60.3 


160,504 
147,  507 


68.0 

1S.4 

25.2 
22.0 


djho, 


'  Districts  with  (ewer  than  300  pupils  are  not  included  1^  the  survey.  1970  figures  are  estimates  based  on  latest  available  data 
and  are  subject  to  variation  upon  final  compilation. 

'Alaska.  Arizona,  California.  Colorado.  Coniiecticut.  Ic 
Minnesota.  Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  " 
vania.  Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota.  Utah.  Vermont.  Washm; 

<  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Florida.  Georgia.  Louisiana.  Missis 

•  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia.  Kentucky,  Maryland.  Mi^ur 


Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas.  Maine,  Massachusetts.  Michigan, 
Jersey.  New  Mexico.  New  York,  North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
:on,  Wisconsin.  Wyoming. 

ppi.  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia, 
ri,  Oklahoma.  Wast  Virginia. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  let  us  take 
1968  as  a  standard  because  I  think  it  L;  a 
fair  standard,  and  let  us  take  schODls 
where  80  percent  to  100  percent  of  tae 
students  were  black.  I  will  come  to  less  er 
percentages  in  a  moment.  But  in  tie 
8(^100  percent  group,  it  appears  in  IS  68 
in  the  North  and  West  the  situation  { f- 
fected  57.4  percent  of  the  minority  groip 
pupils.  They  were  in  the  80-100  perce  at 
minority  impacted  schools.  In  1970  t|ie 
figure  is  the  same,  57.4  percent. 

In  100  percent  minority  schools  tlie 
flrrure  in  the  North  and  West  was  i;:.3 
percent  in  1968.  In  1970  it  was  11.9  per- 
cent. 

Now,  let  us  move  to  the  South.  In  19<  8. 
the  percentage  of  minority  students  in 
80-100  percent  minority  schools  was  71^8 
percent.  In  the  rouglily  2  years  from  1968 
to  1970  that  percentage  had  dropped  jto 
41.7  percent. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  the  concij- 
sion  that  the  percentage  drop  has  bejn 
enormous  and  much  greater  than  in  tie 
North  and  West,  where  it  remains  static. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  There  were  wide- 
spread violations  of  what  was  the  *- 
clared  law.  I  am  not  getting  moralls^c 
about  this  matter;  we  are  dealing  with 
the  facts.  That  situation  did  not  exist  ^n 
the  North.  That  situation  persists  tod^v. 

Mr.  President,  you  still  have  the  saiiie 
degree  of  segregation  in  the  North,  a^d 
you  obviously  have  a  material  decrease 
in  the  South  because  the  law  has  begun 
to  be  enforced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  J 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  an  addltloml 
10  minutes.  j 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  10  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Seiji- 
ator  from  New  York  is  recognized  ftr 
10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator  fi 
yielding.  I  requested  10  minutes  so  thi 
I  may  then  yield  to  whoever  may  wish 
to  be  yielded  to 

Is  It  not  right  that  we  should  redre^ 
law  violations  even  if  they  affect  only 
41  percent  as  against  the  previous  t8 
percent?  It  Is  still  a  violation  of  the  la  iv 


it 


and,  therefore,  those  who  suffer  from 


[t 


have  a  right  to  say,  "When  are  we  going 
to  be  relieved  under  this  law?" 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
extends  to  completely  segregated  schools 
much  more  In  the  South  than  in  the 
North  because  that  was  the  social  pat- 
tern, the  official  legal  pattern. 

We  find  in  the  North  the  figure  for 
100-percent  black  schools  Is  11.9  percent 
in  1970  and  went  down  by  a  fraction  of 
1  percent  from  1968,  when  it  was  12.3 
percent.  Why?  Because  they  did  not  have 
proven  violations  of  law  in  the  North, 
although  they  had  de  facto  segregation. 

In  the  South  in  1968,  68  percent  of  the 
black  students  attended  100-percent  seg- 
regated schools.  I  point  out  that  this  is 
1968  and  not  1955.  and  that  the  situation 
persisted  for  14  years. 

In  1968  there  were  68  percent  in  com- 
pletely segregated  schools.  The  change 
occurred  between  1968  and  1970  when  the 
law  really  cracked  down,  and  that,  I 
think,  is  something  that  is  a  real  tribute 
to  the  administration,  although  I  do  not 
give  them  all  the  credit;  it  took  a  while 
to  tool  up  and  to  get  sufficiently  un- 
equivocal court  decisions  to  make  de- 
segregation a  reality.  They  cracked  down 
and  the  figure  went  down  rapidly  to  18 
percent.  But  even  that  figure  of  100-per- 
cent segregation  is  still  substantially 
greater  than  what  it  is  in  the  North  and 
West. 

In  short,  the  violations  of  law  have  not 
completely  ceased,  by  any  means.  If  they 
had,  why  would  we  have  these  cases 
which  were  just  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  this  week? 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  factual 
analysis  which  induced  us  in  writing  the 
policy  for  elementary  and  secondary-  edu- 
cation aid  to  write  what  we  did;  to  wit, 
that  we  had  a  two-track  system,  but  that 
the  same  poUcy  and  degree  of  enforce- 
ment would  be  carried  ttirough  in  the 
North  as  in  the  South.  The  two  tracks 
were,  first,  enforcement  of  violations  of 
law,  and  additionally,  what  we  con- 
sidered to  be  violations  of  policy. 

Now,  we  come  to  this  particular  situ- 
ation which  faces  us.  Again,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
not  confined  to  this  act,  I  would  say  to 
him,  if  he  had  confined  his  amendment 
to  this  act,  I  could  have  a  rather  differ- 


ent attitude  toward  it  because  in  this  act 
for  $1.5  billion  we  are  trying  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  about  both  kinds  of  segre- 
gation. However,  he  did  not  confine  it  to 
this  act. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  sim- 
ply rearguing  the  case  of  1970  in  his 
amendment.  I  beg  Senators  to  read  the 
amendment  because  it  is  terribly  im- 
portant with  respect  to  the  vote.  The 
amendment  does  not  apply  to  this  act  at 
all,  except  in  context  with  other  acts. 

Tlie  amendment  states: 

It  \a  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
guidelines  and  criteria  established  pursuant 
to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 

That  is  one  act.  The  amendment  con- 
tinues: 

•  •  •  Section  182  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education   amendments  of  19M, 

That  is  another  act.  The  amendment 
continues: 
And  this  Act.  •  •  • 

That  makes  a  total  of  three  acts  and 
not  Just  this  one — 

shall  be  applied  uniformly  •   •  •." 

So  we  have  the  same  concerns  exactly 
about  this  amendment  that  we  did  back 
in  1970. 

I  would  look  with  much  more  sym- 
pathy on  uniform  appUcation  of  the  $1.5 
billion.  I  say  that  with  all  respect  to  my 
colleague  from  Connecticut.  He  made  a 
good  argimient,  but  it  ran  afoul  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  trying  to  do  what  he 
is  trying  to  do.  I  hope  and  pray  that  we 
may  get  together  on  a  long-range  pro- 
gram. I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  where  he  proposes  what  he 
tried  to  do  in  1970,  which  is  to  hobble 
enforcement  directed  toward  violations 
of  law — we  feel  it  should  be  hobbled  by 
being  dissolved  in  a  much  larger  sea, 
which  given  the  present  state  of  the  law 
as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in- 
cludes conditions  of  a  lawful  character 
as  well  as  those  of  an  unlawful  character. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  final  point.  I 
said  yesterday  and  I  say  it  again  today. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  taken  cognizance 
of  what  we  are  talking  about.  I  am  a 
lawyer  and  there  are  many  other  lawyers 
in  the  Chamber.  Others  may  have  differ- 
ent points  of  view.  We  have  not  yet  closed 
the  door  on  whether  the  Supreme  Court 
will  hold  that  what  we  do  cwisiders  de 
facto  segregation  to  be  de  jiu-e  segrega- 
tion. Nor  has  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
are  approaching  it  in  their  own  due  time, 
step  by  step.  This  is  what  Chief  Justice 
Burger  said  in  the  decision  of  Tuesday. 
I  quote : 

We  do  not  reach  in  this  case  the  qrtiestlon 
whether  a  showing  that  school  segregation  Is 
a  consequence  of  other  types  of  State  action, 
without  any  discriminatory  action  by  the 
school  authorities.  Is  a  constitutional  TloU- 
tlon  requiring  remedial  action  by  a  school 
desegregation  decree.  This  case  does  not  pre- 
sent that  question  and  we  therefore  do  not 
decide  It. 

In  short,  the  Court  may  very  well  go 
all  the  way  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  .  It  may  hold  that 
every  form  of  segregation — including  de 
facto  segregation,  as  we  now  call  it — is 
attributable  to  State  action  or  Federal 
action.  One  has  to  get  a  building  permit. 
There  are  zoning  laws.  There  are  police. 
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<Xi)efe;are  streets  and  traffic  lights.  If  I 
«ere  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  I 
wanted  to  find  that  way,  I  think  I  could 
And  many  bases  for  making  that  ded- 
sioo.  But  the  Court  has  not  done  it.  When 
they  find  it,  just  as  they  have  on  de  jure 
segregation,  I  will  be  just  as  passionate, 
no  matter  where  it  reaches,  about  giving 
that  matter  priority  for  enforcement. 
But  the  Court  has  not  done  it.  Until  the 
Court  does  it,  I  think  it  is  our  duty  first 
to  crack  down  on  violations  of  the  law. 

So  I  siun  up  as  follows :  If  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  confine  his 
amendment  to  this  act,  where  we  have 
a  quite  different  purpose  in  mind,  I 
would  look  at  it  with  much  more  sym- 
pathy, but  if  it  is  intended  to  make  pros- 
ecutions of  violations  of  the  law  more 
diflBcult,  I  would  oppose  it.  For  that  rea- 
son I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVns.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  I  understand  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision,  it  seems 
to  wmtemplate  two  types  of  situations. 
The  first  is  where  there  Is  segregation 
among  the  races  and  with  respect  to 
which  it  can  be  found  that  State  or  local 
school  board  policy  resulted  in  such  sepa- 
ration. The  Supreme  Court  finds  that 
where  such  official  discrimination  exists 
there  is  a  violation  of  title  VI,  there  Is  a 
violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14tb  amendment,  and  then  a  host  of 
remedies  can  follow  to  eliminate  and 
overcome  the  results  of  such  discrlmlna- 
tioD.  But  there  is  a  second  situation 
which  the  Court  did  not  reach,  where 
there  may  be  a  separation  and  segrega- 
tion of  the  races,  but  not  as  a  result  of 
the  acts  of  a  school  board,  or  even  the 
acts  of  any  other  governmental  agency. 

But  there  are  many  Instances  where 
there  is  segregation  today,  which  some 
people  call  de  facto  segregation,  which, 
upon  analysis,  will  prove  in  fact  to  have 
a  basis  in  official  discrimination. 

Would  the  Senator  from  New  York 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  wish  to  read  one  sentence 
from  the  opinion,  which  appears  on  page 
10: 

The  objective  today  remains  to  eliminate 
I^>m  the  public  schools  all  vestiges  of  state- 
imposed  segregation — 

I  repeat,  "State-imposed  segregation." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  Is  what  the  14th 
amendment  says. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  "No  State  shaU." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  does  not  run  to  pri- 
vate, voluntary  action;  it  runs  only  to 
State  and  local  governments,  official  acts. 
Unless  one  is  willing  to  say  that  all  sep- 
arations of  the  races  today  have  under- 
neath them  some  official  act  of  local  or 
State  government,  there  may  be  cases  of 
sep-egation  in  which  there  is  no  consti- 
tutional, legal  remedy  under  the  present 
aw.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

T^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
"watgr  yield  me  5  additional  minutes? 


Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  we  have  left? 

The   PRESIDINa   OFFICER.   Forty- 
six  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  being  true — and 
that  is  why  I  oi>pose  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment as  presently  written— the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
might  be  construed  to  say  there  shall  be 
a  uniform  national  policy  as  to  all  segre- 
gation, whether  it  is  the  result  of  official 
discrimination  or  whether  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  acts  which  the  laws  now  do  not 
and  cannot  reach  constitutionally. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  What  worries  me  is 
this:  It  could  be  argued,  if  this  became 
law,  that  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare could  be  told,  "Do  not  seek  a  remedy 
against  an  instance  where  there  is  of- 
ficial discrimination  unless  you  can  also 
tell  me  how  you  can  uniformly  find  the 
same  kind  of  remedy  available  to  elimi- 
nate segregation  which  does  not  have  an 
official  basis." 

The  way  it  reads,  I  believe  that  argu- 
ment might  be  made. 

I  think  there  Is  some  honest  disagree- 
ment among  many  Senators  on  this  Is- 
sue, but  I  believe  many  would  take  It  to 
mean  just  that.  It  could  be  taken  to  mean 
not  a  national  poUcy  of  enforcement,  as 
some  argue,  but  a  national  policy  of  non- 
enforcement.  That  is  what  worries  me. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Having  said  that,  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  what  many  of 
our  Southern  colleagues  have  said  about 
the  failure  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pur- 
sue a  national  policy  against  enforce- 
ment of  official  discrimination  wherever 
it  would  be  found. 

The  Justice  Department  has  brought 
veiy  few  actions  oiitslde  the  South. 
HEW  has  put  into  effect  administrative 
procedures  in  the  East  and  the  West. 
However,  they  have  not  done  anywhere 
near  an  effective  Job.  Partly  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  Congress  for  not  giving  them 
the  resources,  and  partly  as  a  result  of 
not  stating,  as  our  own  responsibility,  the 
need  for  a  national  policy  of  enforce- 
ment. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that  If  Sena- 
tors are  trying  to  have  a  national  policy 
of  enforcement  for  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination, and  to  achieve  a  uniform 
policy  In  the  North,  South,  East,  and 
West,  they  would  have  no  difficulty  ob- 
talnhig  the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  or  the  support  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  Is  no  question  about 
that,  Mr.  President,  and  I  even  went  so 
far,  though  I  have  not  received  the  con- 
sent of  Senators  handling  the  bill,  of  my 
sajrlng  that  if  this  kind  of  approach  were 
confined  to  this  bill,  I  would  see  a  great 
deal  of  merit  to  It.  That  is  what  we  piir- 
port  to  do  with  this  bill.  We  want  this 
money  used  to  combat  all  types  of  seg- 
regation, whether  de  facto— racial  Iso- 
lation— or  de  Jure. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  or  without 


the  Stennis  amendment,  even  if  it  were 
so  confined,  the  division  of  the  moneys 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MONDALB)  enforced,  In  the  way  we  woiked 
it  out,  does  that.  The  money  goes  for 
stable,  integrated  schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  goes  for  programs  to 
Improve  educational  achievement  of  chil- 
dren In  minority  group  isolated  schools, 
whatever  their  region.  It  goes  for  edu- 
cational parks,  of  which  we  specify  at 
least  one  conducted  on  an  inter-district 
basis.  So  we  do  that.  The  money  is  ear- 
marked for  that  purp>ose.  It  could  be 
used  for  no  other.  So  no  one  could  object 
to  a  statement  of  policy  which  is  exactly 
that.  But  when  one  combines,  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stentos) 
does,  the  enforcement  policies  as  to  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  with 
the  effort  to  deal  with  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, there  I  must  oppose  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Would  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  say  one  thing  before  I  forget  it? 
The  administration  Is  opposed  to  the 
Stennis  amendment,  and  I  would  like 
to  read  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  that 
score.  I  shall  not  read  the  personal  refer- 
ences, though  they  will  all  be  In  the 
Record: 

The  bill  In  Its  present  form  Is  supported 
by  the  Administration.  We  oppose  all  the 
amendments  currently  before  the  Senate. 
which  have  been  offered  by  Senators  Ervln 
and  Stennis,  becaiise  they  have  not  received 
consideration  comparable  to  that  given  the 
bin  Itself  and  because  they  would  under- 
mine the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  read  the  part  pertaining  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  repeat: 

The  bill  In  Its  present  form  is  supported 
by  the  Administration.  We  oppose  all  the 
amendments  currently  before  the  Senate, 
which  have  been  offered  by  Senators  Ervln 
and  Stennis.  becaiise  they  have  not  received 
consideration  comparable  to  that  given  the 
bill  Itself  and  because  they  would  undermine 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  that  letter 
states  in  effect  that  the  administration 
is  opposed  to  the  amendments  which  I 
have  offered  to  prevent  violation  of  the 
first  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  really 
cannot  debate  that  Issue.  The  adminis- 
tration Just  opposes  the  amendments,  I 
assume,  of  which  it  had  notice.  If  the 
Senator  has  any  new  ones,  that  is  an- 
other matter. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  the  letter 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject until  I  know  whose  name  is  signed 
to  It. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. I  hand  the  letter  to  the  page  boy,  so 
he  may  show  It  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  I  am  sorry.  I  can- 
not read  It,  but  I  Judge,  since  it  is  on  the 
letterhead  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare,  that  it  is 
signature  of  Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Well,  the  first  nan^e  is 
Elliot. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  any  objection  to  the  lettfr,  I 
will  read  It.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  tjhere 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Iftter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  litter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  1 

The  Sbcsetart  of  Health, 

EDUCATION,  AND  WEUAM  . 

Washington,  D.O.,  April  22,  ISfl 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahinffton,  D.O.  ' 

Dear  Senator  Javtts  :  Let  me  take  thlb  op- 
portunity to  thank  you  again  most  slnoerely 
for  your  constructive  help  In  developing  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  legislation  now  being 
debated  by  the  Senate.  Tour  assistance  is 
especially  appreciated  In  defeating  the  tllbl- 
coff  amendment  yesterday. 

The  bill  In  Its  present  form  is  supported 
by  the  Administration.  We  oppose  all  the 
amendments  currently  before  the  Seinate. 
which  have  been  otTered  by  Senators  fcrvln 
and  Stennls,  because  they  have  not  reofclved 
consideration  comparable  to  that  give*  the 
bill  itself  and  because  they  would  undoijnlne 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

We  stand  ready,  of  course,  to  provide  any 
assistance  you  may  need  during  the  rei^ialn- 
der  of  the  debate  on  the  bill. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

SixioT  Richardson, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  v«ould 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question,  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Ben- 
R  tor's  time  has  expired.  I 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  doei  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  wish  to  givte  me 
a  little  more  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Not  right  now. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Not  right  now?  Very  irell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  iWho 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  willl  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  r^e  1 
minute?  i 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  t^  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  would  Uke  someone 
is  in  the  confldence  of  the  Preside^ 
ask  the  President  to  explain  to  tht 
lean  people  why  he  advocates  a  bl 
violate  the  first  amendment,  but  is] very 
much  concerned  about  the  enforcejnent 
of  the  14th  amendment.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  jWho 
yields  time?  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  fcdeld 
myself  5  minutes.  I 

I  have  listened  very  closely  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  and  I  appreciate 
his  arguments  and  his  reasons.  I  know 
they  are  offered  in  good  faith.  But  ks  to 
his  suggestion  that  we  limit  my  proviso 
to  the  money  in  this  bill  alone,  I  (jould 
not  £u;cept  that,  because  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple involved  here.  This  amendment  has 
already  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
56  to  36,  in  its  present  form,  applied  to 
other  laws.  So  it  is  no  stranger  U^  the 
Senate.  It  was  well  known  when  %na- 


tors  passed  on  it  before,  and  they  knew 
v/hat  they  were  doing. 

So,  now,  to  come  along  and  limit  it  to 
this  bill,  which  has  a  spurious  parentage, 
as  I  pointed  out  awhile  ago — the  first 
ones  just  applied  to  the  South,  anyway— 
is  hardly  acceptable.  But  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  suggestion. 

As  to  this  letter  from  Mr.  Richardson 
saying  the  administration  stood  solidly 
in  opposition  to  the  Stennls  amendment 
because  it  had  not  been  considered,  that 
is  ridiculous  on  its  face.  With  all  defer- 
ence to  Mr.  Richardson,  he  has  been 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, I  believe,  about  9  months.  This 
amendment,  14  months  ago,  was  debated 
in  the  Senate  for  days,  off  and  on.  and  in 
a  final  debate  for  several  hours.  It  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  went  to  confer- 
ence and  was  fully  considered  there,  and 
fully  rewritten.  For  someone  to  send  a 
letter  like  this  in  here  now  is  like  a  Rus- 
sian ukase,  saying.  "We  are  against 
everything  that  has  Ervin's  name  or 
Stennls'  name."  What  about  the  Domi- 
nick  amendment?  I  heard  of  no  such 
objection  on  that  one. 

What  is  coming  off  here,  if  the  ad- 
ministration can  send  to  the  l^islative 
branch  a  letter  like  that?  Mr.  President, 
I  resent  it,  and  I  think  we  all  ought  to 
resent  it,  especially  on  a  matter  that  has 
been  passed  by  this  body  after  full  de- 
bate and  full  understanding,  14  months 
ago,  when  this  Secretary  was  not  in  of- 
fice. With  all  deference  to  him,  he  knows 
something  about  the  subject,  from  expe- 
rience right  in  his  own  State.  But  if  he 
knew  more  about  It,  I  believe  we  would 
not  have  as  much  trouble  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  a  very  careful  man,  and  I  say 
that  also  about  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  who  is  handling  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said  this,  as 
shown  on  page  10747  of  the  Record,  on 
April  19: 

Thia  mearure  does  Just  what  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  asks;  It  does  away 
with  the  distinction  between  de  facto  and 
de  Jxire,  It  says  to  the  North  and  South  you 
have  problems  which  must  be  dealt  with, 
and  It  provides  a  mechanism  for  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  to  alleviate  those  problems. 

That  is  why  I  saj  that  this  amendment 
is  directly  in  line  and  direction  and  in 
harmony  with  this  bill.  This  bill  adopts 
the  policy  that  the  amendment  tried  to 
get  adopted  here  14  months  ago.  As  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  a  man  of  the 
very  highest  character  and  honor,  said 
here  qiiite  recently,  on  April  19,  as  shown 
on  page  10760  of  the  Record: 

The  Btatlatlcs  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  cannot  be  refuted,  nor  can 
It  be  accurately  said  by  anyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber that  we  have  a  uniform  national  policy 
on  school  integration  or  that  the  law  Is 
being  equally  enforced  In  all  regions  of  the 
country. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  honor, 
his  honesty,  and  his  frsmkness.  As  he 
said,  we  do  not  fully  agree  on  this 
amendment,  but  we  agree  on  the  facts, 
and  he  stated  it  more  clearly  and  more 
forcefully  than  I  could,  about  this  situa- 
tion that  we  have  no  national  policy. 
On  page  10764,  the  distinguished  Senator 
said  further: 


I  have  pleaded  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  a  national  policy,  to  do  a  better 
Job  of  enforcing  the  law  not  only  In  the  South 
but  also  in  the  North,  East,  and  West. 

So  those  are  the  hard  facta.  Let  us  not 
try  to  whittle  them  away.  Let  us  not  try 
to  dodge  them.  Let  us  not  get  off  in  the 
field  of  semantics. 

While  I  have  admiration  for  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  as 
to  his  argument  about  the  conference 
report  language  14  months  ago,  I  think 
it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  that  lan- 
guage says,  in  loud,  eloquent  words,  "We 
want  things  to  continue  like  they  are." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  3  more 
minutes. 

"We  want  things  to  continue  like  they 
are."  And  the  language  came  in  here  at 
the  end  in  a  conference  report  on  a  bill 
that  had  a  thousand  points  in  it,  and 
of  course  that  is  no  place  to  get  a  test  on 
the  real  sentiment  of  this  body.  The  real 
sentiment  of  this  body  was  expressed  in 
that  56  to  36  vote  that  was  taken  in 
favor  of  this  identical  amendment,  and 
I  believe  those  are  still  largely  the  senti- 
ments of  this  body  on  the  merits.  I  do 
not  believe  any  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
sent  in  here  at  the  last  minute,  appar- 
ently, saying  that  the  administration  Is 
opposed  to  all  these  amendments  and 
wants  them  defeated,  that  there  is  some- 
thing the  matter  with  them,  will  influ- 
ence Senators  to  vote  otherwise.  I  leave 
that  up  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate, 
but  I  think  they  called  on  the  wrong 
body  and  the  wrong  personnel  to  Just 
give  carte  blanche  disapproval  to  amend- 
ments that  Members  of  this  body  have 
asked  their  colleagues  to  consider  on  the 
merits. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  such  time 
as  I  may  have  remaining. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

We  have  spent  the  last  3Vi  days  dis- 
cussing the  civil  rights  issue.  In  the  proc- 
ess, the  Senate  has  rejected  what  I  think 
are  two  of  the  most  effective  proposals 
ever  to  come  before  this  body.  Yesterday 
we  rejected  the  attorneys'  fee  provision, 
which  was  designed  to  assure  that  the 
law  is  applied  equally  and  uniformly,  and 
to  begin  the  task  of  eliminating  official 
discrimination  and  desegregation  in  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South.  The  Senate 
also  rejected  the  Rlblcoff  amendment, 
which  would  have  provided  a  metropoli- 
tan solution,  with  a  deadline,  for  the 
problems  of  racial  isolation. 

Having  twice  voted  against  a  national 
policy  of  effective  law  enforcement,  we 
are  now  presented  with  a  third  ap- 
proach— the  amendment  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  fear  this 
amendment  could  be  construed  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  weakened  enforcement 
throughout  this  Nation.  The  reason  why  I 
oppose  it — and  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  I  disagree  as  to 
the  import  of  this  amendment — is  that  I 
fear  it  will  be  read  as  a  policy  statement 
calling  for  a  national  policy  of  non- 
enforcement. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration. 
which  was  neutral  with  respect  to  the 
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jgnie  amendment  when  it  came  before 
the  Senate  14  months  ago.  has  now  taken 
a  strong  position  opposed  to  It.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  administration  for  that 
support.  I  commend  them  for  their  vision. 

The  amendment  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  may  mean  what  I  be- 
lieve it  means,  that  it  calls  for  a  uniform 
policy  of  vigorous  title  VI  enforcement 
throughout  the  Nation.  But  there  may  be 
persons  who  choose  to  interpret  it  for 
their  own  ends,  regardless  of  legislative 
history.  What  I  think  could  be  argued  is 
this:  Stay  away  from  communities  in  the 
North  and  the  South  where  there  is  ob- 
viously official  discrimination  separating 
the  races.  Do  not  bring  lawsuits  or  pur- 
sue lawsuits  in  such  environments,  where 
there  is  a  clear  legal  responsibility  and  a 
clear  constitutional,  legal  remedy  avail- 
able, until  you  can  find  a  remedy  for 
the  separation  of  races  where  there  is 
no  official  discrimination,  in  which  case 
there  is  no  constitutional  or  statutory 
remedy,  under  the  present  state  of  the 
law. 

Just  the  other  day  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  Charlotte -Mecklenburg 
case,  made  it  clear,  although  they  did  not 
define  the  parameters,  that  the  reach 
of  the  Constitution  extends  only  to  the 
point  where  ofiBcial  discrimination — that 
Is,  governmental  action — ^has  resulted  in 
the  separation  of  the  races,  and  it  does 
not  extend  beyond  that  to  situations  in 
which  minorities  live  separately  from 
the  majority  as  a  result  of  factors  not 
related  to  governmental  action. 

The  Stennls  amendment  might  be  con- 
strued by  some  to  say  that  until  there 
is  a  remedy  which  would  bring  about 
desegregation  in  those  situations  for 
which  a  remedy  does  not  now  exist,  you 
should  not  pursue  a  remedy  where  a 
constitutional  violation  exists,  for  which 
remedies  are  to  be  found  today.  I  think 
at  best  it  would  create  confusion,  and  at 
worst  It  would  be  a  powerful  tool  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  arguing  for  a 
national  policy  of  nonenf orcement. 

I  think  the  Attorney  Greneral  once  said 
that  he  thought  the  problem  of  illegal 
segregation  existed  widely  in  the  North. 
I  do,  too.  But  what  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  done  with  respect  to  of- 
ficial discrimination  in  the  North  is  next 
to  nothing.  So  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  act  and  to  do  what  It 
can  to  assure  uniform  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  country.  But  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  misimderstood.  There  is  a 
very  serious  law  enforcement  crisis  in 
the  South  as  well  as  the  North. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  myself  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Let  us  look  at  what  HEW  smd  the  Jus- 
tice Department  have  done.  The  ad- 
ministration claims  to  have  eliminated 
dual  school  systems  in  the  South.  Yet, 
62  percent  of  southern  black  children 
are  still  in  majority  black  schools.  The 
administration  is  doing  little  or  nothing 
to  eliminate  black  schools,  while  it  is 
claiming  that  "dramatic  and  unprece- 
dented progress  has  been  accomplished 
in  school  desegregation." 

What   is    the    administration    doing 


about  what  some  have  called  "second 
generation"  discrimination  within  so- 
called  desegregated  schools,  schools  in 
which  children  go  through  the  front 
door  together  but  then  are  separated  on 
the  basis  of  race  and  are  placed  in  sep- 
arate classroon:is?  What  Is  happening 
there?  How  many  lawsuits  have  been 
filed  by  the  Justice  Department  to  rein- 
state the  hundreds  and  possibly  thou- 
sands of  black  teachers  and  school  ad- 
ministrators who  have  been  fired  or  de- 
moted, as  charged  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association? 

The  answer  is  only  one  or  two  such 
lawsuits.  How  many  private  segregation 
academies  have  been  denied  tax  exemp- 
tion? The  answer  is,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, only  those  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  been  ordered  to 
deny  in  case  brought  by  private  attorneys 
involving  private  schools  in  Mississippi. 
How  many  suits  has  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment brought  to  prevent  segregated 
classrooms  and  segregated  extracurricu- 
lar activities  in  desegregated  schools? 
Very,  very  few. 

How  many  lawsuits  have  been  brought 
by  the  Justice  Department  to  restrain 
any  transfer  of  public  properties  to  pri- 
vate, segregated  academies?  None  that  I 
know  of. 

So,  when  I  talk  about  a  crisis  of  law 
enforcement,  I  say  there  is  a  serious  one 
in  the  North.  There  is  a  serious  one  in 
the  East.  There  is  a  serious  one  in  the 
West.  There  is  a  serious  crisis  in  the 
South.  The  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  a  full-hearted  law-and- 
order  approach  to  civil  rights  and  to  the 
protection  of  himian  rights  in  this  coun- 
try or  whether  we  are  not. 

What  causes  me  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi — 
knowing,  as  I  do,  the  good  faith  in  which 
it  is  offered — is  that  I  think  it  would  be 
used  to  argue  that  until  you  can  find  a 
remedy  for  a  situation  for  which  there 
is  no  remedy  today,  imder  present  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  you  should  lay  off 
law  enforcement  in  situations  of  ofBcial 
discrimination,  throughout  the  Nation, 
where  there  is  both  a  duty  and  a  remec'y 
to  correct  the  separation  of  the  races. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  very 
strongly  hope  that  we  will  follow  the 
advice  and  the  leadership  of  the  admin- 
istration and  reject  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
present  situation,  I  intend  to  sum  up 
for  a  few  minutes. 

The  situation  is  still  the  same.  Both 
sides  intend  to  yield  back  their  remain- 
ing time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Just  a 
quick  sumnmry.  I  hope  that  no  Members 
of  the  minority  party  or  anyone  else  will 
be  misled  by  a  letter.  I  doubt  that  the 
President  ever  saw  the  letter.  I  do  not 
believe  he  knows  it  was  written.  That  is 
Just  my  opinion.  The  letter  comes  here 
and  says: 

We  are  opposed  to  all  amendments  before 
the  Senate  which  have  been  offered  by  Sena- 
tors Ervln  and  Stennls. 

What  is  the  matter  with  those  amend- 
ments? 

They  give  the  reason  that  they  have 
not  received  considerations  comparable 
to  that  given  the  bill. 

Well,  this  amendment  was  before  the 
Senate  for  days  of  debate  14  months  ago 
and  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  56  to  36. 
Mr.  Richardson  was  not  even  Secretary 
of  HEW.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  I  know 
a  little  bit  more  about  it  than  he  does. 
He  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  where 
they  have  been  having  the  same  trouble. 
He  did  not  solve  it  there,  and  I  speak 
with  great  respect  for  him.  But  they 
have  had  trouble  up  there  of  a  serious 
nature.  I  hope  they  do  not  have  any 
more. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  that  we  do  not 
want  people  saying  there  is  no  good  in 
this  amendment,  that  they  are  against  It 
Just  by  name  and  by  habit.  If  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson is  against  it,  that  Is  because  he 
stands  for  inaction  and  his  unwillingness 
to  do  anything  beyond  the  South.  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  not  be  misled  by  that 
letter. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  passed  a 
law,  when  Mr.  Richardson  was  not  Gov- 
ernor, with  reference  to  integration, 
which  provided  that  no  school  could  have 
over  50  percent  black  enrollment,  but  it 
has  not  been  enforced.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  the  figures  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  for  7  months  now  about 
what  did  happen  up  in  Boston,  and  I  can- 
not get  them.  My  letter  might  have  gone 
in  before  he  became  Secretary.  I  am  not 
attacking  him.  But  it  does  seem  strange 
that  when  they  want  to  say  something 
they  will  say  it.  and  when  they  do  not 
want  to  give  anyone  figures  they  do  not 
do  so.  Someone  down  there  knows  about 
my  letter.  It  has  not  been  answered.  That 
is  what  we  are  up  against  here,  I  know 
the  Senate  would  not  be  guilty  of  muddy- 
ing the  waters.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor frMn  New  York  would  not  be  guilty 
of  muddying  the  waters.  But  this  HEW 
letter  is.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pay 
no  attention  to  It. 

TTNANIMOTTS -CONSENT  AGEEEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  the  pending 
Stennis  amendment  occur  no  later  than 
10  minut«s  from  now.  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — all  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <^Mr. 
Hansen)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  reduce  that  time  from  10  mlnutefe  to 
4  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  tfcere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
suid  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  j*eld 
myself  the  remaining  time.  I 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  may  proceed.    : 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  f  rst, 
let  me  say  that  over  the  past  14  moi  iths 
there  have  been  many  opportunities  to 
consider  the  Issues  addressed  by  I  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. Perhaps  most  significantly,  the 
Supreme  Coiut  has  issued  a  landnjark 
decision  on  this  matter.  We  did  not  Have 
that  decision  before  us  when  we  dbalt 
with  the  amendment  14  months  ago.l 

The  Supreme  Court  said  that  theite  Is 
a  Constitutional  remedy  and  a  l^gal 
remedy  for  situations  where  the  race$  are 
separated  because  of  ofUclal  govern- 
mental action,  North  as  well  as  South, 
but  there  Is  no  such  remedy  and  these  Is 
no  such  Constitutional  protection  pnd 
right  as  yet  where  the  races  are  separ$ted 
for  reasons  other  than  official  gov^- 
ment  action.  ' 

Again  the  reason  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment is  that  I  think  its  net  effect  might 
possibly  be  to  institute  a  national  pqllcy 
of  non-law  enforcement.  Some  will  jsay 
that  It  means  in  effect,  that  until] the 
Justice  Department  or  the  Departr^ent 
of  HEW  can  figure  out  a  remedy  for 
desegregating  the  races  where  they! are 
segregated  but  ijot  as  a  result  of  offljclal 
government  action,  the  heat  should  be 
off  with  respect  to  all  dlscrlminanon, 
and  those  who  have  practiced  discrimi- 
nation by  official  government  action 
should  not  be  prosecuted.  There  is  today, 
I  would  support  any  resolution  Uhat 
would  help  bring  about  a  national  pcjicy 
of  law  enforcement  to  overcome  offfclal 
discrimination,  I  fear  that  the  ameiid- 
ment  before  the  Senate  will  do  n^ore 
than  good. 

Is  that.  If  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment Is  passed,  It  will  be  argued 
that  since  there  Is  no  answer  to  de  f4cto 
setrregatlon,  as  defined  by  the  coiirts, 
there  should  be  no  action  taken  to 
eliminate  de  Jure  official  discrimination 
and,  thus,  w«  would  put  both  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  in  a"  position  where  they  w0uld 
say.  In  the  name  of  uniformity,  ijhat 
since  we  have  no  answer  for  the  one  a4"ea, 
there  Is  nothing  we  can  do  in  the  otjher 
area.  j 

I  think,  at  best,  that  this  amendmlent 
will  confuse  and  obscure  this  Nation's 
law-enforcement  policies  In  the  field  of 
civil  rights.  At  worst.  In  the  hands  o?an 
unwilling  administrator.  It  could  be  lised 
to  stall  and  totally  paralyze  law-enfoiice- 
menf  efforts  in  this  fleld^ ] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  okv- 
SEN) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from  nSn- 
nesota  has  expired.  T 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  pronoee 
to  take  only  another  minute  or  two.  I 
believe  that  the  facts  are  understood.  I 
have  had  an  inquiry  here  about  votmg. 


I  trust  that  the  membership  will  remem- 
ber the  debate  last  year  and  remember 
how  the  Senate  voted. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  opposition 
argimient  calls  for  a  continuation  of  the 
old  way.  I  believe  that,  unless  something 
Is  done  to  change  the  situation,  for  years 
and  years  they  will  be  prosecuting  us  in 
the  South,  being  unwilling  for  the  courts 
to  dismiss  the  cases  even  after  there  has 
been  a  total  pattern  of  Integration:  and, 
for  years  and  years — perhaps  50  or  100 
yetirs — they  will  be  doing  nothing  beyond 
the  South  except  making  excuses.  New 
Senators  and  new  Secretaries  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  be  coming 
in  here  sending  in  letters  at  the  last  min- 
ute saying,  "Do  not  vote  for  any  amend- 
ment that  disturbs  the  established  order. 
We  are  getting  along  pretty  well  as  we 
are.  It  is  politically  unsafe  to  go  into 
further  territory." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  voted  straight  up  or  down. 
I  hope  that  It  will  be  voted  up. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  his  many  courtesies  during  this 
debate. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative).  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gaicbrkll).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  CHtmcH).  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Saiator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Ohavel),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbbigbt),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hasris)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson),  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  would  each  vote 
"nay". 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles.),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT)  would  each  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 


Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  1b 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)   Is  absent  on  official  business! 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Pah- 
nin)  ,  and  the  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
HATriELD  and  Mr.  Packwood)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  sUjsent  because  of  Illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  would  etujh  vote  "nay". 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  44, 
nays  34.  as  follows: 

(No.  46  Leg.) 

YEAS— 44 


Aiken 

Dole 

Montoya 

Allen 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Anderson 

EUender 

Prouty 

Baker 

Ervln 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Pong 

Rfblcoff 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Smith 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Bible 

Hruska 

Spong 

Brock 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennis 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Va. 

Long 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Cook 

McClellan 

Tower 

Cotton 

McGee 

Young 

Curtis 

McTntyre 
NATS— 34 

Bog?8 

Kennedy 

Both 

Brooke 

Mathlas 

RAXbe 

Buckley 

McOovem 

Schwelker 

Case 

Metcalf 

Scott 

Cranston 

Miller 

Stevenson 

Grlffln 

Mondale 

Symington 

Kart 

Moss 

Taft 

Uartke 

Musk'e 

Tunney 

Humphrey 

Pas  tore 

Welcker 

Inouye 

PeU 

WUllama 

JackHon 

Percy 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING   A   LIVE  PAIR  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against. 
NOT  VOTINO— 21 

Hatfield 

Holllngs 

Hughes 

Magnuson 

Mundt 


AUott 

Bayh 

Beall 

ChUes 

Church 

Cooper 

Dominick 


Eagleton 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Gambrell 

Ooldwater 


Gravel 
Harris 


Nelson 
Packwood 


So  Mr.  Stennis'  amendment  (No.  53), 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consult  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  may  be  dispensed 
with. 
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ygx  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  clerk  will  c<Hitlnue  to 
read  the  amendment 

The  amendment  wEts  read,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  Section 
as  foUows: 

" ATTORNEY    rKES 

"Upon  the  entry  of  a  final  order  by  a 
Oourt  of  the  United  States  against  a  local 
educaUonal  agency,  a  State  (or  any  agency 
tUereof ) ,  or  the  United  States  (or  any  agency 
thereof) .  for  failure  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  for  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color  or  national  origin  In  vio- 
lation of  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  or  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  aa  they 
pertain  to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  Court,  In  Its  discretion,  upon  a 
finding  that  the  proceedings  were  neceseary 
to  iMlng  about  compliance,  may  allow  the 
prevailing  party,  other  than  the  United 
States,  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  port 
of  the  costs." 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  this 
amendment  for  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gritfin),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs) . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  would  like  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  added  as  a 
coeponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM— ORDER  FOR  ADJOURN- 
MENT UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  further  so  I  may  inquire 
of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the  order 
of  business? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  now  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  how 
hard  we  are  going  to  work.  Are  we  going 
to  work  further  tonight,  and  how  long 
will  it  take  us  to  get  rid  of  this  biU?  I 
would  Uke  his  expert  opinion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  so  tiie  majority 
leader  may  be  heard? 

The  PRBSroiNO  OFFICER.  T^e  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
eternal  optimist  I  think  has  come  to  a 
pretty  pass.  We  will  not  finish  the  bill 
today.  We  will  not  finish  the  bill  tomor- 
row. We  have  a  reasonably  good  chance 
of  finishing  It  on  Monday. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  tonight, 
it  stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It 
Is  the  leadership's  understanding,  after 
talking  with  interested  Members  of  the 
Senate,  that  there  will  be  some  votes  on 
some  Ervin  amendments  tomorrow.  It 
appears  to  me,  just  giving  a  horseback 
opinion,  that  there  may  be  a  vote  on  the 
Cook  amendment  tonight. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dls- 
tingiiished  assistant  minority  leader  has 
an  amendment  which  will  be  acceptable 
at  least  to  the  managers  of  the  biU. 

It  is  hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to 
vote  on  the  Coc^  amendment  tonight,  if 
at  all  possible.  I  have  been  unable  to 
get  a  time  limitation.  If  possible,  that  is 
true  on  the  Grlffln  amendment  as  well. 
If  that  is  done,  one  of  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment£  would  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business  for 
tomorrow. 

It  is  my  understanding,  after  talking 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Esvin)  .  that  there 
will  be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow  and  that 
there  will  be  rollcall  votes  on  Monday. 
This  is  bad  news,  but  that  is  the  way  the 
ball  rolls. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield,  as 
the  eternal  optimist.  I  can  only  say  to 
him  "Dum  spiro,  spero,"  which,  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin,  I  assiure  the  Sen- 
ator, means  while  I  breathe  there  Is  hope. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  I  thought  the 
Senator  was  referring  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  pTopoK 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Cook. 
amendment.  Since  I  have  not  seen  the 
Cook  amendment  and  do  not  know  ez- 
acUy  how  to  phrase  my  amendment,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  likely  to  be  any 
vote  on  the  Cook  amendment  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  tbat  is  that 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  Euiuounced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res. 
567)  making  certain  urgent  supjde- 
mental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  567) 
making  certain  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by 
its  tiUe  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALmr  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OP  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  order  to  establish 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order?  Persons  are 
passing  to  and  fro.  Will  the  Chair  ask 
aides  and  Senators  to  take  seats? 

Tfie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tliere 
will  be  order  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  names  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Ranimjlph)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator     from      Massachusetts      (Mr. 


Brooks)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  C(X)K.  Mr.  President,  I  vehem- 
ently argued  for  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment yesterday  because  it  established  a 
precedent  that  I  do  not  think  had  ever 
Iseen  established  before,  and  that  was 
that  under  no  circumstance  could  the 
Federal  Government  relieve  itself  of  at- 
torneys' fees  and  costs  In  any  case 
brought  under  titie  I  if  a  Judgment  was 
rendered  against  the  defendant,  regard- 
less of  who  that  defendant  might  be,  by 
a  plaintiff. 

I  suggested,  in  my  debate  yesterday 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  that  if  in  fact 
the  cost  smd  a  reasonable  fee  could  be 
levied  against  a  defendant  who  had  in 
fact  been  accused,  and  a  Judgment  ren- 
dered by  the  Federal  Government,  ot 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  I  would  be  very  much  in  sympathy 
wiUi  such  a  provision. 

The  reason  why  I  say  that,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  very  simple.  This  is  the  same 
thing  that  now  prevails  in  section  204(b) 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  on  public 
accommodations,  title  n,  which  reads: 

Sec.  204(b) .  In  any  action  commenced  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  the  court,  in  Its  discre- 
tion, may  allow  the  preralllng  party,  other 
than  the  United  States,  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  part  of  the  costs,  and  the  United 
States  shaU  be  liable  for  costs  the  same  as 
a  private  person. 

Also,  in  title  VII  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Act,  section  706  (k) 
reads: 

Sxc.  706 (k).  In  any  action  or  proceeding 
under  this  title,  the  court,  in  Its  discretion, 
may  aUow  the  prevaUlng  party,  other  than 
the  Commission  or  the  United  States,  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  costs, 
and  the  Commission  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  Uable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  pri- 
vate person. 

I  might  also  say  that  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968,  under  titie  Vm,  fair 
housing,  section  812(c)  reads: 

Sec.  812(c) .  The  court  may  grant  as  relief, 
as  It  deems  appropriate,  any  pemmnent  or 
temporary  injunction,  temporary  restraining 
order,  or  other  order,  and  may  award  to  the 
plaintiff  actual  damages  and  not  more  than 
$1,(X>0  punitive  damages,  together  with  court 
costs  and  reasonable  attorney's  fees  In  the 
case  of  a  prevailing  plaintiff:  Provided,  That 
the  said  plaintiff  In  the  opinion  of  the  court 
is  not  flnanclaUy  able  to  assume  said  at- 
torney's fees. 

The  precedent  has  been  established 
three  times  by  this  body,  and  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  have  estab- 
lished that  precedent. 

The  difference  between  this  amend- 
ment today  and  section  XI  originally  In 
the  bill,  which  was  defeated  yesterday, 
was  the  very  issue  of  a.ssesslng  attorneys' 
fees  and  costs,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  against  the  defendant,  and  not 
against  the  Federal  Government. 

There  Is  another  point  In  this,  and  It 
is  that  this  is  a  separate  section  at  the 
end  of  the  bill.  It  does  not  set  up  any 
funds.  It  does  not  set  up  a  fund  of  $15 
million  for  attorneys'  fees.  It  says,  as  It 
said  In  those  three  Instances,  in  the  ClvU 
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Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Equal  Emplby- 
ment  Opportunities  Act,  and  the  Clivil 
Flights  Act  of  1968,  that  in  the  discretiion 
of  the  court — and  I  might  say  in  its  dis- 
cretion upon  a  finding  that  proceedijigs 
were  necessary  to  bring  about  com|)li- 
ance — the  court  may  levy  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  and  costs  against  the 
party.  That  is  the  basis  for  this  ametxd- 
ment.  It  is  in  complete  compliance  \nfith 
my  disciission  yesterday  with  the  Seiia- 
tor  from  Minnesota.  It  is  not  inconsistent 
at  all  with  the  position  that  I  took  yes- 
terday in  that  we  should  not  now  oi}  at 
any  time  impose  upon  the  Federal  GJov- 
emment  the  costs  on  the  attorneys'  Ijees 
for  an  action  that  in  many  instances  the 
Federal  Government  might  not  even]  be 
a  party  to,  an  action  in  which  in  m^ny 
instances  the  Federal  Government  is  >iot 
a  party,  upon  whom  an  order  and  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Federal  court  is  granted  lio  a 
plaintiff.  Consequently,  I  think  ttils 
amendment  covers  the  situation  ii)  a 
consistent  manner  in  regard  to  the  laws 
that  are  already  on  the  books.  That  is  .he 
import  of  the  amendment. 

If  there  Is  no  further  discussion.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 

As  I  understand  the  difference  betwi  sen 
the  Senator's  amendment  and  ;he 
amendment  as  originally  in  the  bill  it 
is  that  the  attorney's  fees  are  now  paiid 
by  the  local  agency,  as  opposed  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOK.  Well,  that  is  perfectly  tiue. 
I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhpde 
Island,  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
defendent,  and  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  found  guilty  of  violation  of  this 
act,  and  it  is  in  fact  discriminating,  tben 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  attorney's  ^es 
and  the  costs  could  go  against  the  F^- 
eral  Government.  j 

Mr.  PELL.  But  can  an  individual  sue 
the  Federal  Government?  f 

Mr.  COOK.  Under  this  title? 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Oh,  yes.  But  the  pointj  of 
it  is  that,  in  most  Instances,  the  sui^  is 
brought  against  the  local  school  board 
or  State  board  of  education,  or  whatever 
the  name  may  be,  and,  imder  those  air- 
ciunstanc«s,  there  is  no  reason  that  the 
costs  and  the  attorney's  fees  should!  go 
against  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  ihe 
Senator  j^eld  for  another  question? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not.  that 
the  amendment  absolutely  requires 
finding  by  the  court  that  the  litigation 
was  necessary  to  bring  about  compliance 
with  the  listed  legal  standards,  as  a  con- 
dition for  granting  attorney's  fees? 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
correct;  and  I  quote  one  short  li^e: 
"Upon  a  finding  that  the  proceeditigs 
were  necessary  to  bring  about  com^jli- 
ance." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Bo  that  you  cannot  h>ve 
any  kind  of  champertous  situation,  j  or 
any  situation  where  administrative  rem- 
edies were  not  available  of  before  a 
suit  was  started,  and  then  the  effort  ^as 
made  to  collect  from  the  defendant  for 
the  attorneys'  fees?  ■ 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  Is  absolut 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
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Mr.  ALLEN,  Mr.  President,  I  was  much 
impressed,  yesterday,  at  the  speech  of  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  COOK)  with  regard  to  section  11  of 
S.  1557,  providing  for  attorneys'  fees.  He 
spoke  agsiinst  that  provision  and  in  favor 
of  the  Dominick  amendment  to  strike 
section  11  from  the  bill,  as  well  as  that 
portion  of  section  3,  I  believe,  starting 
with  Une  22  on  page  3,  striking  out  the 
authorization  of  the  $15  million  appro- 
priation for  attorneys'  fees. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  that  argimient 
that  if  I  had  not  already  been  convinced 
that  this  provision  for  attorneys'  fees  was 
not  in  the  public  interest,  I  would  have 
been  persueided  by  the  merits  of  the 
argiunent  presented  by  the  distinguished 
Senator,  because  I  agreed  with  him  at 
that  time  and  I  agree  today  with  his 
position  yesterday  that  there  shovild  be  no 
provision  in  this  bill  to  provide  a  lawyers' 
relief  fund  for  harassing  local  school 
bodies. 

We  were  told  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (  Mr.  Monsale)  that 
this  bill  was  all  sweetness  and  light,  that 
we  were  going  to  do  great  wonders  for  the 
school  systems  of  the  North  and  South, 
we  were  going  to  provide  for  making 
grants  to  school  systems.  North  and 
South,  that  were  required  by  Court  order 
to  desegregate  their  school  systems,  that 
were  required  by  HEW  edict  to  desegre- 
gate their  school  systems,  or  that  had  a 
voluntary  plan  for  the  desegregation  of 
their  school  systems. 

We  were  assured — and  naturally  we 
took  those  assurances  at  face  value — that 
all  of  this  was  purely  optional,  that  no 
system  had  to  apply  for  a  grant,  this  W£is 
all  for  the  benefit  of  these  systems,  to  aid 
them  in  the  desegregation  process. 

But  we  find  now  section  11  creeping 
back  in,  without  a  designation  as  to  sec- 
tion; the  Senator  would  just  amend  the 
bill  to  put  in  a  new  section  which  would 
be  properly  niunbered,  I  assume,  rein- 
stating this  very  principle  that  the  Sen- 
ate on  yesterday  rejected  by  a  substantial 
margin. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  putting  this 
system  of  aid  to  the  desegregation  proc- 
ess on  a  purely  volimtary  basis,  on  ap- 
plication by  the  school  system  involved, 
if  we  are  going  back  to  section  11. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  say,  "Oh,  we  are  not  author- 
izing any  $15  million."  No;  his  amend- 
ment does  not  authorize  $15  million,  it 
has  an  unlimited  ceillng^-not  out  of  the 
pocketbook  of  the  Federal  Government, 
however;  it  is  out  of  the  pocketbooks  of 
the  local  school  systems. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Is  it  not  jiist  as  much  a 
fact  that  if  such  a  suit  were  brought 
without  this  provision,  the  local  system 
would  pay  the  attorney,  those  funds 
would  come  out  of  the  local  school  sys- 
tem, those  funds  would  be  paid  by  the 
taxpayei  s  for  a  lawyer  who  is  retained  to 
represent  the  school  board,  and  the  court 
could  conceivably  render  a  judgment 
against  the  school  board  that  it  violated 
the  law,  but  that  attorney  would  still  be 
paid  by  the  taxpayers;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  naturally  the  school 
board  pays  for  its  own  counsel,   and 


anyone  employing  counsel  would  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  that. 

I  thought  the  Senator  was  going  to 
inject  some  new  information  into  the 
argument,  rather  than  take  over  the  floor 
to  argue  in  lieu  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who  is  seeking  to  make 
an  argument.  In  due  course,  I  shall  yield 
the  floor,  and  at  that  time  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  if  there 
are  no  others  who  wish  recognition,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  recog- 
nition. 

So  far  as  having  a  ceiling  of  $15  mil- 
lion to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  under  this  proposal 
we  would  have  the  sky  as  the  limit  in 
the  thousands  of  school  districts 
throughout  the  country;  and  theoretical- 
ly, we  assume,  some  of  these  attorneys 
might  go  into  areas  outside  of  the  South. 
We  rather  imagine  there  would  be  a  few 
attorneys  traveling  up  North  as  part  of 
an  attorneys"  team  bringing  these  suits. 
But  we  feel  like  most  of  them  would  be 
enjojring  the  balmy  climes  of  the  south- 
ern sections  of  the  country  when  they 
filed  their  suits. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  nothing  offered 
in  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  however,  to  keep 
a  carpetbagger  from  coming  down  South 
from  other  sections  of  the  country,  is 
there? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  the  hope  of  getting  one 
of  these  fees? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Nothing  whatsoever.  I  was 
hoping  a  little  later,  by  an  amendment 
which  I  might  offer,  to  provide  that  these 
attorneys  would  have  to  be  bona  fide  resi- 
dents of  the  judicial  district  or  circuit  in 
which  they  filed  the  suit,  to  prevent  this 
carpetbagging  team  from  traveling  all 
over  the  coimtry  filing  these  suits. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  Cook  amendment,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  fioor? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment,  with  the  imderstanding  that 
I  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  and  that 
my  resumption  of  remarks  would  not  be 
treated  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  permit  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  make  the  observation  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  apparently 
is  averse  to  having  any  amendments  pro- 
posed to  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  seems  to  be  the  at- 
titude of  all.  I  have  this  letter  from  Sec- 
retary Richardson  in  which  he  said: 

The  bill  in  Its  present  form  Is  s\y)ported 
by  the  administration.  We  oppose  aU  amend- 
ments currently  before  the  Senate. 

That  may  be  the  amendment  of  the 
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senator  from  Kentucky.  I  do  not  know. 
But  it  does  go  on  with  the  telltale  phrase 
"which  have  been  offered  by  Senators 
EBVDf  and  Stknnis." 

The  Secretary  would  be  against  the 
junendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  under  this  letter,  so  the  Sen- 
ator had  better  not  offer  it.  Possibly,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Klentucky  is 
acting  for  the  Secretary  in  objecting  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  offer- 
ing an  sunendment.  But  in  due  course  the 
Senator  wUl  have  an  opportunity  to  offer 
his  amendment,  I  am  sure,  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  are  near  a  vote  on 
ttiis  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  resuming  my  brief  re- 
marks with  reference  to  this  amend- 
ment, we  were  told  that  this  bill,  S.  1557, 
was  providing  a  method  by  which  school 
districts,  of  their  own  volition,  could 
come  in  and  apply  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  them  in  the  process  of  desegre- 
gating their  present  school  system. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  are  equally  sacred? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  They  should  be.  I 
like  some  better  than  others,  but  they 
should  have  the  same  degree  of  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  this  bill  provides  for 
the  use  of  tax  moneys  for  the  support  of 
church  schools? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  very  definitely. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  in  a  number  of  cases  that  it  is 
a  violation  of  the  first  amendment  to  use 
tax  moneys  for  the  support  of  church 
schools? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  That  is  certainly  a 
well  defined  principle  of  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  if  we  are  going  to 
embark  upon  a  poUcy  of  allowing  attor- 
neys' fees  for  people  who  secme  decrees 
enjohiing  violations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  recovering  funds  for  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  we  should  allow  attor- 
neys' fees  for  that  purpose  in  like  manner 
as  for  persons  who  sue  for  violations  of 
the  14th  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  One  would  certainly 
be  just  as  consistent  as  the  other  and 
just  as  proper  as  the  other. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  it  would  be  in  or- 
der for  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  able  and  distin- 
suished  Senator  from  Kentucky  provid- 
ing that  there  not  only  be  recovery  of 
fees  In  14th  amendment  cases  but  also 
recovery  of  fees  in  first  amendment 
cases? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  One  would  stand  on  the 
•Mne  ground,  whether  high  or  low,  as 
the  other.  Yes,  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  the  disthigulshed  Senator. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  yielding  for 
these  questions.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  him 
whether  he  would  accept  the  assurance  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carohna  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  intends 
to  point  out  in  detail  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  which  authorize  the  violation  of 
the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  do  that,  and  I  certainly  respect  his 
stated  intention. 

Mr.  President,  resuming  my  remarks, 
which  I  hope  will  be  rather  brief,  this 
bill  as  originally  drafted  had  the  lawyers' 
relief  fund  of  $15  million  in  it,  and  the 
Dominick  amendment  cut  out  the  pay- 
ment of  attorneys'  fees  for  bringing  suits. 
Actually,  this  lawyers'  relief  fund  is  real- 
ly not  germane  to  the  stated  purposes  of 
the  bill,  because  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  aid  local  pubUc  school  systems  and 
not  to  harass  them.  Harassment  is  ex- 
actly what  we  would  get  if  this  lawyers' 
relief  fund  is  set  up,  whether  It  be  by  an 
appropriation  of  $15  million  or  whether 
it  be  by  a  blanket  provision  saying  that 
the  school  district  is  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  that  attorney's  fee. 

We  do  not  know  in  how  many  districts 
suits  would  be  filed.  There  are  several 
thousand  districts.  It  appears  that  thou- 
sands of  suits  might  be  filed.  I  see  noth- 
ing here  to  prevent  multiplicity  of  suits 
in  a  single  Jurisdiction  or  against  a  sin- 
gle school  system.  All  the  lawyers,  all  the 
pubUc  service  lawyers,  all  the  lawyers 
who  would  care  to  file  these  suits,  could 
get  In  and  file  as  many  suits  as  they  saw 
fit  and  could  collect  a  large  fee  on  every 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  desires  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  if  he  does  not  accept  as 
valid  the  old  adage  that  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose 

Mr.  COOK.  Ml-.  President,  would  the 
Senator  use  his  microphone,  so  that  I 
may  hear? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  desires  to  propound  this  in- 
terrogatory to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama: Has  not  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama heard  the  old  adage  that  what 
is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander? 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  Yes.  That  is  familiar  from 
my  boyhood. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  falls  to  comply  with 
that  old  adage,  in  that  it  allows  one 
side  to  recover  attorneys'  fees  in  the 
event  it  wins  a  case  but  does  not  allow 
the  other  side  to  hold  that  side  respon- 
sible for  attorneys'  fees  in  the  event  It 
loses  the  case? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  read  the  amend- 
ment very  carefully,  and  no  provision  of 
that  sort  is  provided. 

Mr-  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  if  the  Senate  should  be  so 
foolish  as  to  adopt  an  amendment  which 
is  Intended  to  reward  ambulance 
chasers — I  use  that  phrase  in  a  figura- 


tive sense — it  ought  to  contain  a  pro- 
vision that  those  who  defeat  the  ambu- 
lance chasers  should  recover  their  at- 
torneys' fees,  also? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  fair  provision.  I  see  the  appUca- 
tion  of  the  Senator's  expression  about 
sauce  for  the  goose  and  the  gander.  I 
feel  that  is  a  really  appropriate  anal- 
ogy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  there  should  be  a 
reciprocal  obUgation  in  this  respect — 
even  though  the  parties  in  these  suits 
are  to  be  southern  officials,  largely? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  this  amendment 
would  have  no  appUcation  to  the  States 
outside  the  South,  in  that  the  courts  do 
not  recognize  that  there  should  be  any 
desegregation  suits  outside  the  South? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  seems  unlikely  there 
would  be  many  suits  filed  outside  the 
South  that  would  be  prosecuted  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  which  seems  to  be 
the  requirement  under  the  amendment, 
so  that  this  would  be  a  lawyers'  relief 
fund,  not  necessarily  for  southern  law- 
yers, the  Senator  from  Alabama  points 
out,  but  for  lawyers  from  whatever  sec- 
tion of  the  country  who  filed  suits  in 
Federal  courts  situated  in  Southern 
States,  since  suits  would  have  to  be  filed, 
apparently,  in  a  Federal  court. 

Whether  that  is  so,  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  amendment. 
It  has  not  been  printed.  The  suits,  prac- 
tically all  of  them,  will  be  filed  In  the 
Southern  section  of  the  country. 

So,  Mr.  President,  no  ceiling  is  set 
on  the  total  amount  of  attorneys'  fees 
that  might  be  anticipated  to  be  paid  by 
Southern  school  districts. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  proponents  of 
tlie  bill  that  it  would  take  $15  million 
in  2  years  to  pay  these  attorneys'  fees. 
That  is  a  provision  of  S.  1557  to  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky objected.  So  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  feels  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  has  not 
cut  down  on  the  amount  that  the  at- 
torneys would  have  to  be  paid.  Only  the 
source  of  the  payment  has  been  shifted 
from  the  back  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— and  it  was  bad  enough  there,  and 
I  opposed  it  at  that  point — but  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  shift  it  over  to  the 
local  school  system.  They  are  having  a 
difficult  time  keeping  the  school  doors 
open  as  it  is.  It  is  hard  to  get  public  sup- 
port for  public  schools  in  Alabama  and 
the  South  because  of  the  condition  the 
HEW  and  the  Supreme  Court  have  put 
the  Southern  school  districts  in. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  fundamental 
argument  made  by  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  that  the  school  districts  em- 
braced within  the  purview  of  the  bill  are 
so  poor  that  they  are  not  capable  of 
operating  without  Federal  assistance? 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Our  people  are  willing:  to 
sacrifice  to  operate  the  school  system. 
If  the  Federal  Government  would  laave 
us  alone  and  allow  our  people  freedom 
of  choice,  we  would  be  willing  to  make 
all  sorts  of  sacrifices  to  give  a  proper 
education  to  our  boys  and  girls.  But; the 
Federal  Government  Is  making  it  itost 
dlfflcult  for  us  to  get  the  proper  pi^llc 
support  for  a  public  school  syster<i.  I 
will  be  absolutely  frank  about  thajt. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  one  of  the  argu- 
ments for  the  enactment  of  this  bill  the 
fact  that  the  school  districts  are  rather 
poverty  stricken  and  they  need  Federal 
funds  to  order  to  operate? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  in  many  cases.     I 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  this  is  a  provision !  de- 
signed to  make  people,  who  are  already 
poor,  pay  out  additionally  to  educational 
costs. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct.  We  find. 
under  this  system — and  this  is  supposed 
to  be  a  bill  all  sweetness  and  light  for 
the  public  school  system — we  find  in  the 
South,  applying  for  a  grant  to  enable  it 
to  put  through  a  desegregation  plan,  |and 
then  we  find  a  commissioner  turtttog 
down  that  application  because  possibly 
some  time  ago  this  public  school  system 
may  have  sold  a  desk  or  a  broken-dpwn 
bus  to  a  private  school,  and  yet  the 
barratrous  attorney  would  come  along 
and  file  a  suit  claiming  discrimmatfion, 
and  push  that  through  to  a  final  conclu- 
sion, and  have  the  court  set  a  large!  fee 
for  his  services,  which  would  havi  to 
come  out  of  the  impoverished  local  scliool 
district. 

So,  if  that  is  a  voluntary  type  of  giant 
system  to  aid  desegregation,  please  de- 
liver this  Senator  and  the  State  and  sec- 
tion that  he  represents  from  any  Such 
voluntary  grant  system  that  Is  all  sweet- 
ness and  light  and  the  giving  of  grants  to 
school  systems  to  aid  in  the  desegrega- 
tion process.  We  want  nothing  of  that. 
So,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  system  that 
provides,  as  the  title  of  the  bill  (ialls 
for,  "Emergency  School  Aid" — that  is 
what  we  are  supposed  to  be  worktod  on, 
an  emergency  school  aid  bill,  what  do 
they  do?  They  eome  to  with  a  lawier's 
relief  fund  provision. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Alabam4,  at 
one  time,  was  a  practicing  attorney.  He 
practiced  law  for  over  30  years  to  his 
hometown.  When  he  came  to  the  Seoate, 
he  rethred  completely  from  law  practice 
and  hag  absolutely  no  connection  with 
any  law  firm  or  bustoess  enterprise  of 
any  sort.  His  sole  toterest  is  to  see^g 
to  represent  the  people  of  his  State  and 
his  Nation.  But,  he  does  not  see  how,  by 
setting  up  a  method  for  lawyers  to  li&ve 
a  lawyers'  relief  fund,  that  he  is  repre- 
senting the  people  of  his  State  and  his 
Nation.  He  is  not  representing  the  scijool- 
chlldren  of  his  State.  He  Is  not  represent- 
tog  the  patrons  of  those  schools.  He  is 
not  representing,  as  the  disttogul4hed 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
VTN)  has  said,  impoverished  school  dis- 
tricts— although  he  is  representtog  them 
In  many  cases,  but  he  certainly  does  not 
want  to  see  them  required  to  pay  out 
large  fees  to  lawyers  who  come  to  and 
harass  them  with  lawsuits  seektog  oom- 
pllance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 


Mr.  President,  after  the  disttogulshed 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  the  great  tra- 
dition of  one  of  his  predecessors  to  the 
Senate  from  his  State,  Henry  Clay,  with 
his  great  oratory,  convtoced  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama — and  if  he  was 
not  already  convtoced,  let  me  hasten  to 
add  there  that  this  iniquitous  lawyers  re- 
lief fund  should  be  stricken  from  the 
bUl — the  Jimior  Senator  from  Alabama 
was  happy  to  follow  the  leadership  of 
his  distinguished  colleague  to  striktog 
this  iniquitous  lawyers'  relief  fimd  from 
the  bill.  So,  to  his  great  surprise  and 
chagrin,  after  following  the  leadership 
of  the  disttogulshed  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky to  striktog  out  this  $15  million  fund 
for  lawyers,  to  ftod  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kwitucky  comtog  to  the 
back  door  and  seeking  to  have  this  fund 
set  up  to  a  different  way. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  spoken 
on  this  subject,  and  the  junior  S«iator 
from  Alabama  is  happy  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  Senate  in  this  matter — 
that  is,  the  knocktog  out  of  the  lawyers' 
relief  fund  provision — but  he  does  not 
want  to  come  in  the  back  door  and  pro- 
vide a  more  iniquitous  approach  to  pro- 
vidtog  relief  for  lawyers. 

It  is  passing  strange  to  the  jimlor  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  why  it  is  necessary 
to  set  up  a  lawyer's  relief  fund  for  law- 
yers who  have  a  social  consciousness,  for 
lawyers  who  are  toterested  to  lendtog  a 
helping  hand  to  those  who  feel  they  are 
being  deprived  of  rights  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  to  them,  why  it  is  necessary  to 
set  up  a  $15  million  lawyers'  relief  fund 
to  prick  their  social  consciousness. 

They  ought  to  have  enough  social  con- 
sciousness to  file  these  suits  without  hope 
of  financial  reward  if  they  have  the  sort 
of  social  consciousness  which  one  would 
expect  them  to  have. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  subsidize  them 
to  set  up  a  champertous  type  of  provi- 
sion and  barratrous  type  of  provision  to 
get  them  to  come  in  and  render  this  pub- 
lice  service?  They  do  not  have  the  social 
consciousness  that  one  would  expect 
them  to  have  if  it  is  necessary  to  subsi- 
dize their  efforts  with  the  amount  of  $15 
million  or  a  similar  amount  imder  the 
back  door  method. 

There  is  no  ceiltog  in  the  amount  that 
would  be  paid.  All  they  say  is,  "We  are 
saving  the  Federal  Government  this  $15 
million.  We  have  devised  a  way." 

The  Senate  said,  "We  are  not  gotog  to 
allow  it."  Yet,  they  come  forward  and 
say,  "We  have  devised  a  way  that  we  will 
not  have  to  spend  this  $15  million." 

The  Senate  spoke  a  moment  ago.  But 
now  they  are  going  a  worse  route,  a  more 
toiquitous  route,  Mr.  President. 

So,  if  we  have  got  to  pay  the  lawyers 
to  prick  their  social  consciousness,  let 
us  not  do  it  through  the  small  amount 
of  funds  that  the  local  school  systems  re- 
ceive. Why,  the  local  school  systems  now 
are  filling  to  forms  and  questionnaires, 
going  to  court,  prepartog  to  go  to  court, 
testifying,  and  going  to  the  Federal 
buildings  trying  to  find  out  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them  so  that  they  can  make  a 
bona  fide  effort  to  comply. 

If  we  are  gotog  to  set  up  a  lawyers' 
relief    fund     to    encourage    litigation 


against  the  local  school  systems,  \rhca 
will  they  have  time  to  teach  the  boys 
and  girls? 

Mr.  President,  many  times  the  differ- 
ence between  whether  a  harassing  suit 
is  brought  against  a  local  school  board 
or  not  would  turn  on  whether  a  fee  is 
is  available  for  him  under  the  provisions 
going  to  be  paid  to  the  lawyer.  If  money 
of  this  bill  out  of  the  local  school  system, 
we  will  ftod  these  suits  filed. 

Mr.  President,  to  many  cases  those 
suits  would  not  be  filed  by  local  attor- 
neys. However,  I  can  envision  teams  of 
so-called  socially  conscious  attorneys, 
teams  of  dozens  of  lawyers,  movtog  from 
State  to  State  across  the  South  with 
directories  of  local  school  systons  and 
stopping  off  long  enough  to  fill  to  a  few 
thanks  to  the  complatot  forms  they  had 
prepared  and  turned  out  on  a  mimeo- 
graph machtoe.  They  Just  crank  them 
out  by  the  hundreds  and  leave  a  few 
blanks  in  them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  for  a  questlcm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE).  The  Senator  from  North 
Caroltoa  Is  recognized  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  recall  that 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t  had  before  it  a  case 
called  NAACP  against  Button? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Button  was  the  attorney 
general  for  Virgtola,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  Virgtoia,  like  all  other 
States  of  the  Union,  has  laws  which  for- 
bid and  make  it  illegal  for  attorneys  to 
solicit  business. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  Virginia,  like  aU  other 
States,  has  laws  maktog  it  a  crime  for 
lawyers  to  practice  champerty  and 
maintenance. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  means  to  stir  up 
lawsuits  or  unlawfully  totermeddle  in  a 
lawsuit  by  assisttog  either  party  with  the 
means  to  carry  it  on. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  know  as  a  lawyer  that  under 
State  laws  lawyers  can  be  disciplined  and 
even  disbarred  and  prosecuted  for  such 
practices? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  know  that,  and  many 
are. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  recall  that  the  record  to  that 
case  disclosed  that  attorneys  for  the 
NAACT  went  toto  public  meettogs  and 
to  those  public  meettogs  solicited  people 
to  authorize  them  to  bring  lawsuits,  and 
carried  in  their  hands  at  these  public 
meettogs  contracts  to  be  signed  by  per- 
sons who  were  willtog  to  have  them 
bring  suit  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  one  of  the  thtogs  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  can  envision  happen- 
ing agato. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  recall  that 
to  that  case  Justice  Brennan  wrote  an 
opinion  which  held,  to  effect,  tiiat  the 
laws  of  the  States  prohiblttog  the  sdic- 
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lang  of  legal  bustoess  and  prohiblttog 
champerty  and  matotenance  did  not 
apply  to  the  NAACP. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Those  lawyers  are  able  to 
solicit  business  at  public  meettogs  and 
have  people  employ  them  to  bring  suits 
for  alleged  violations  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr!  ERVIN.  But  those  laws  apply  to 
all  other  attorneys. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  recognize 
that  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  agreed  to,  we  are 
about  to  allow  these  lawyers  and  these 
organizations  such  as  the  NAACP,  to  go 
into  all  the  States,  and  solicit  bustoess, 
and  practice  champerty  to  the  hope  of 
recovering  fees  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  deftoitely  look  for 
it  and  fully  expect  it.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  if  this  amendment 
were  agreed  to  it  would  result  to  intoler- 
able harassment  of  local  school  boards, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would,  indeed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Most  of  the  local  school 
boards  consist  of  members  who  merely 
serve  out  of  a  sense  of  duty.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  would  be  perhaps 
the  greatest  harassment  ever  suffered  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
held  on  the  20th  of  this  month  that  to 
some  way  or  another  the  southern  school 
board  could  not  be  absolved  of  the  re- 
sponsibility by  ceasing  to  practice  dis- 
crimination; that  it  could  be  absolved 
only  if  it  could  ftod  some  way  to  eradi- 
cate the  last  vestiges  of  State-imposed 
segregation. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Alabama  tell 
the  Senator  from  North  Caroltoa  where 
there  will  be  justice  in  recovertog  attor- 
neys' fees  against  a  school  board  which 
had  abandoned  all  discrimtoatlon  to  the 
admission  of  children  to  schools  imder 
its  jurisdiction,  but  which  was  tocapable 
of  discovering  vestiges  of  former  dis- 
crimination and  eradicating  them? 

Can  the  Senator  from  Alabama  tell  the 
Senator  from  North  Caroltoa  what  the 
Supreme  Court  means  when  it  talks 
about  vestiges  of  de  jure  discrimtoatlon? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  I  sometimes  wonder, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  Justices,  if 
they  clearly  imderstand  the  chaos  tato 
which  they  have  gotten  the  country. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  recall  the  case  of  Green 
against  the  County  School  Board  of  New 
Kent  County,  Va.? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  did  not  the  school 
board  in  that  case  abolish  all  forms  of 
discrimination  and  establish  a  freedom 
of  choice  system  in  which  they  said  to  all 
the  black  and  white  children  that  they 
could  attend  either  one  of  the  only  two 
schools  that  coimty  had;  and  was  not 
that  system  in  effect  for  2  years  before 
any  case  reached  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  did  not  the  Supreme 
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Court  say,  notwlthstandtog  that,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  had 
given  complete  freedom  to  all  the  chil- 
dren to  go  to  any  school  they  had,  that 
they  were  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  because  these  schoolchil- 
dren, to  whom  liberty  was  granted  by 
the  school  board,  had  not  elected  to  mix 
themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  tell  the  Senator  from  North 
CaroUna  any  way  in  which  Southern 
school  boards  under  such  decisions  as 
that  can  avoid  being  penalized? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No;  it  seems  difficult  for 
them  to  pay  a  sufficient  penalty. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
frcm  Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  only  hope 
that  was  held  out  to  southern  school  dis- 
tricts which  merely  practiced  segrega- 
tion before  the  Supreme  Court  was  smart 
enough  to  discover  for  itself  that  the 
separate  but  equaJ  doctrtoe  was  no  long- 
er a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  was  the 
mere  hope  that  at  some  time  in  the  long 
distant  future.  Just  before  the  last  echo 
of  Gabriel's  horn  trembles  toto  silence, 
they  might  be  able  to  persuade  some  Fed- 
eral judge  that  they  had  purged  them- 
selves from  all  the  consequences  of  his- 
tory and  for  that  reason  would  be  en- 
titled to  operate  their  school  systems 
with  the  same  lack  of  interference  on 
the  iJart  of  Federal  courts  that  segre- 
gated school  districts  outside  the  South 
now  have? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  might  take  that  long. 
I  hope  not. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Supi'eme 
Court,  by  taktog  the  position  apparently 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  with- 
out power  to  proceed  against  any  type 
of  segregation  that  does  not  result  from 
official  action,  in  effect  ruling  that  they 
cannot  proceed  against  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, may,  to  fact,  be  painting  Itself  toto 
a  box  because  to  many  areas  of  the 
South  school  systems  have  become  de- 
segregated even  to  the  potot  of  approvaJ 
by  the  Federal  courts  and  by  HEW. 

Now,  If  the  inhabitants  of  those  school 
districts  should  move  from  those  areas 
into  an  entirely  new  area  and  other  citi- 
zens would  jom  them,  we  would  have  a 
case  of  resegregation  which  would  resixlt 
to  de  facto  segregation  against  which  the 
Federal  Government  seems  to  take  the 
position  it  cannot  proceed. 

So  if  all  segregation,  and  this  is  pos- 
sible, then  becomes  de  facto  segregation, 
we  will  not  have  any  totegration  because 
they  are  not  proceedtog  against  totegra- 
tion of  the  segregation  of  the  northern 
type:  and  if  southern  segregation  be- 
comes of  the  character  of  the  northern- 
type  segregation,  where  will  we  have  to- 
tegration? 

Mr.  President,  you  cannot  get  totegra- 
tion to  the  northern  areas.  They  say  they 
cannot  integrate  because  it  is  not  uncon- 
stitutional not  to  £md  it  is  not  uncon- 
stitutional to  totegrate;  it  woiild  not  be 
imconstltutional  if  the  school  boards 
would  transfer  these  pupils.  They  hide 
behind  the  shield  saying,  "we  do  not  do 
anything  because  it  is  not  unconstitu- 


tional not  to  do  somethtog,  and  it  is  not 
unconstitutional  to  do  somethtog."  But 
they  keep  the  blacks  and  the  whites  sepa- 
rate even  though  they  subscribe  to  the 
doctrtoe  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
1954  decision  that  a  child  to  a  segregated 
school  is  to  an  inferior  status;  and  yet 
they  do  nothtog  to  break  up  this  segre- 
gation because  they  say  it  is  not  uncon- 
stitutional not  to  do  it. 

We  are  going  to  see  the  Supreme  Court 
patoted  into  a  box  by  its  own  action  by 
saj^ng  they  cannot  reach  what  we  will 
call  de  facto  desegregation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  an  observaticHi 
with  the  understandtog  he  will  not  lose 
his  privilege  of  the  fioor? 

Mr.  AT  J. F.N.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Caroltoa. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  not  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  todicate  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  those  who  support  it  think 
white  southerners  are  very  evil  pec^le? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Some  would  be  of  that 
opinion;  yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  being  so,  can  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  explato  why  they 
want  to  spend  $1.5  billion  to  compel  black 
folks  to  associate  with  such  evil  people  as 
the  white  folks  of  the  South  are? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  a  mystery  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  observation. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  contlnutog  my 
brief  remarks,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  fails  to  see  the  voluntary  aspect 
of  this  legislation.  It  is  said  to  be  volun- 
tary because  one  does  not  have  to  apply 
for  grants  to  aid  of  desegregating  the 
school  system,  but  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  not  voluntary  except  to  this 
respect:  It  Is  not  voluntary  as  regards 
the  local  public  school  system.  It  is  vol- 
untary only  as  regards  the  lawyer  look- 
ing for  a  fee  out  of  a  public  body  and 
at  the  expense  of  schoolchildren. 

The  ultimate  losers  are  the  schoolchil- 
dren of  Alabama  and  the  South.  That  Is 
what  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
resents  about  this  measure.  This  money 
is  comtog  out  of  the  skimpy  pockets  of 
the  schoolchildren  of  Alabama  and  the 
South,  because  if  the  local  school  boards 
did  not  have  to  pay  out  these  attorneys' 
fees,  they  could  use  the  money  for  better 
instruction,  better  facilities,  more  books, 
educational  aids;  but  this  amendment 
would  deprive  the  southern  schoolchil- 
dren of  some  of  their  access  to  better 
education. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  the  Senator  not 
agree  that  the  decision  would  punish 
little  children  by  denytog  them  the  right 
to  go  to  neighborhood  schools  and  re- 
quire them  to  be  bused  vast  distances  to 
schools  other  than  their  neighborhood 
schools,  not  because  of  any  fault  of  the 
little  children,  but  because  some  adults 
who  happened  to  be  school  board  mem- 
bers had  not  complied  with  notions  of 
the  Court — the  imdeflned  notions  of  the 
Court,  I  would  say — about  mixing  chil- 
dren to  the  schools  to  proportions  satis- 
factory to  the  xmdeflned  notions  of  the 
Supreme  Court? 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  that  would  be  <jon 
sistent  with  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senatorl  re- 
call that  Scripture  says  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  upon  their  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generatioij? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  is  not  that  what  we 
are  doing  when  we  force  children  to  be 
hauled  in  buses  long  distances  to  gb  to 
school?  Is  that  not  visiting  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  upon  their  children? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  en- 
vision that  the  decision  of  the  court  in 
the  Swann  case,  having  to  do  with  ves- 
tiges of  former  State-imposed  segrega- 
tion, is  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
apon  poor  schoolchildren  imto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  just  as  the  Scrip- 
tures say? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  that  not  about  the  only 
similarity  between  these  matters  and  the 
Bible?  ' 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  The  money  for  tpese 
fees  would  come  from  the  schoolehilflren 
of  the  South.  There  is  no  escape  Irom 
that  conclusion.  That  is  the  only  plafce  It 
could  come  from.  It  would  come  Irom 
the  local  school  systems.  The  great  bulk 
or  the  great  majority  of  all  the  suits 
wovUd  be  filed  in  the  South,  because  of 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  So  this  money  would  come  (rom 
white  and  black  students  In  the  South. 
They  cannot  afford  to  pay  these  attor- 
neys' fees.  I  am  speaking  for  them  ■^hen 
I  protest  the  setting  up  of  a  lawyers*  re- 
lief fund  coming  out  of  the  schoolchil- 
dren of  the  South.  , 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  provide  a  feood 
education  for  our  children  In  the  Sputh 
with  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Oo\»em- 
ment  in  well-nigh  destroying  our  ptiblic 
school  system.  j 

In  my  own  State  of  Alabama,  HEW, 
and  the  Federal  courts  have  ordered  the 
closing  of  more  than  $100  million  i^orth 
of  school  buildings.  Over  $100  million 
worth  of  school  buildings  have  j>een 
closed  in  Alabama  alone  tmder  edlcjts  of 
HEW  and  the  Federal  coiuts. 

Where  is  the  money  coming  frotn  to 
replace  that?  It  Is  not  going  to  be  ajvall- 
able  In  the  school  districts  representing 
the  schoolchildren  if  they  are  aalled 
upon  from  time  to  time  to  i>ay  attorneys 
fees,  to  pay  for  salts  brought  agidnst 
them. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carpllna 
mentioned  the  Green  case,  which  ^vent 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ufalted 
States.  Mr.  President,  can  you  imagine 
the  fee  that  a  court  would  set  for  bring- 
ing a  suit  against  a  school  board,  Iroing 
from  the  district  court  to  the  ctxult 
court  of  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Ci)urt? 
Can  you  iniiaglne,  Mr.  President,  the  at- 
torneys' fees  that  would  be  Invplved 
there— and  that  paid  out  of  the  pofckets 
of  the  schoolchildren  of  that  school  dis- 
trict? Is  that  fair?  Is  that  right?  la  that 
proper?  Is  that  what  we  want  to  do  by 
statutory  law  of  the  Congress  o(  the 
United  States?  I  do  not  believe  so.   ; 

What  court  sets  this  fee?  The  fln^  or- 
der by  a  court  of  the  United  States.  Well, 


if  it  went  to^he  Supreme  Court,  it  might 
be  the  one  to  set  the  fee.  I  do  not  know. 
The  amendment  does  not  say. 

I  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment 
a  little  later  on  seeking  to  change  the 
title  from  "Attorneys'  Fees"  to  "Lawyers' 
Relief  Fund."  We  have  a  relief  fund  for 
nearly  everybody,  and  lawyers  have  not 
been  neglected,  but  we  are  setting  up  a 
special  one  here  that  was  estimated  by 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  at  $15  million. 
I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  thought  $15  million  was  too 
small.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  he  was 
against  the  provision  in  section  XI  and 
the  aw>ropriation  section.  Perhaps  that 
is  the  reason  why  he  comes  In  with  an 
amendment  that  does  not  even  set  a 
ceiling.  The  sky  is  the  limit. 

Well,  the  Supreme  Court  said  Tuesday 
anything  goes  as  regards  desegregation 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  South.  Then 
comes  tn  this  amendment.  Anything  goes 
as  regards  the  fees.  No  dollar  limitation. 
Take  a  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  worth  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dollars. 

This  takes  a  final  order  by  a  court 
of  the  United  States;  so  there  would  be 
no  possibility,  then,  that  an  agreement 
could  be  reached  that  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  the  filing  of  a  suit. 

If  these  attorneys  were  genuLiely  in- 
terested In  the  welfare  of  the  child, 
they  would  come  in  and  talk  the  matter 
over  with  the  school  authorities,  and 
say,  "Look  here,  do  you  think  you  are 
complying  with  the  law  In  this  re- 
spect?" 

I  do  not  know  where  they  are  going 
to  find  school  boards  that  have  not  been 
harassed  to  death  already,  but  say  they 
found  one — and  they  will  find  many,  of 
course — say  they  found  one,  and,  in 
seeking  to  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the 
schoolchildren,  they  tried  to  get  an 
agreement  out  of  the  school  authorities 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  their  way 
of  thinking. 

That  will  not  happen  under  this 
amendment,  because  it  takes  the  entry 
of  a  final  order  by  a  court  of  the  United 
States  against  a  local  educational 
agency  before  this  fee  can  be  paid.  So 
we  will  not  find  them  going  in  and  try- 
ing to  work  oxit  an  agreement,  because 
they  could  not  dip  into  the  lawyers'  re- 
lief fund  if  they  worked  out  a  settle- 
ment without  going  to  court. 

So  we  will  find  a  multiplicity  of  suits 
filed  by  attorneys.  In  Alabama,  we  have 
reciprocity  provisions  whereby  a  lawyer 
can  come  into  our  State  from  outside 
the  State  and  represent  local  clients.  So 
I  envision  many  teams  being  sent  in 
from  areas  outside  the  South,  armed 
with  a  Federal  court  statute  that  gives 
them  a  fee  for  harrassing  a  local  school 
board. 

They  will  come  into  a  State,  get  them- 
selves a  directory  of  school  systems — one 
cotmty  might  have  its  schools  organized 
in  a  county  school  system,  such  as  they 
could  conceivably  have  in  our  State,  or 
there  might  be  200,  300,  or  400  schools 
In  a  city  system,  right  there  in 
the  same  county  seat.  The  attorney 
could  take  his  mimeograph  with  him. 


crank  out  some  of  these  complaints,  get 
his  clients  to  furnish  their  names,  be 
would  fill  in  the  blanks  and  file  the  com- 
plaints with  the  Federal  judge,  and  he 
would  be  well  on  his  way  to  earning  a  fee 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  lawyers'  relief  fund, 
namely,  at  the  expense  of  the  schoolchil- 
dren of  the  South. 

So  I  do  not  believe  this  is  in  the  public 
interest.  I  know  it  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  schoolchildren.  And  here  is  a  bill, 
as  we  pointed  out  earlier  today,  that, 
as  regards  the  school  systems  outside 
the  South,  adopts  a  carrot  approach. 
They  give  a  carrot  to  the  complying 
school  board.  They  give  a  monetary  ben- 
efit, a  grant,  to  the  complying  school 
board.  Not  so  with  the  southern  school 
districts :  the  approach  there  is  the  car- 
rot and  stick  approach,  in  that  they  are 
required  by  edict  of  HEW  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  desegregate  now. 

So  the  local  school  board  is  whipped 
with  this  stick  at  the  same  time  tliat  this 
carrot  of  the  monetary  benefit  or  grant 
is  held  out  as  an  inducement.  So  the  rules 
are  not  the  same  by  any  manner  of 
means,  because  the  southern  district  is 
required  to  comply  and  the  northern  dis- 
trict is  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  an 
order  that  when  the  Senate  concludes 
its  business  today,  it  will  adjotim  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning;  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
o'clock. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  significant  word  is 
"adjoiim";  is  it  not?  We  do  adjourn? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  ccwrect. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  that  a  new  legislative 
day  will  start,  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak  twice  on  this  amendment  and 
twice  on  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina;  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  being  true,  at  this 
time  I  yield  the  floor. 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE) .  Tlie  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-420,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  to  attend  the  llth 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference,  Mexico,  May  27  through 
June  1, 1971.  ^^  , 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  was  that 
date  April  27,  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  to  be  out  of  the  city? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thhik  the  Senator  well 
recognizes  that  it  was  May. 


EMERGENCY     SCHOOL     AID     AND 

QUALITY     INTEGRATED     EDUCA- 

■nON  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 

sideraUon  of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide 

financial  assistance  to  local  educational 

agencies  hi  order  to  establish  equal  edu- 


cational opportimlties  for  all  children, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

j£r.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  heard 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  for 
whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect. 
I  hope  all  Senators  will  read  his  remarks 
in  the  RicoRD  tomorrow,  becatise  I  think 
Ijls  argument  has  been  repeated  in  his 
remarks  at  least  five  times,  repetitlously. 

I  might  also  say,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  feel  it  is  only  fair  to  say  this, 
that  we  are  under  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness, and  I  might  say  I  have  listened  now 
for  45  minutes  to  as  many  violations 
of  the  rule  of  germaneness  in  regard 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  actions,  which 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  this 
amendment. 

I  might  say  further  that  the  reason 
I  objected  to  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
for  whom  I  have  all  the  respect  in  the 
world,  as  he  knows  that  I  have,  was 
because  I  was  rather  put  down  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  when  I  asked 
what  I  thought  was  a  rather  intelligent 
question  and  was  told  that  somehow  or 
other  I  had  not  added  anything  to  the 
debate.  I  thought  under  the  clrciun- 
stances,  because  the  two  gentlemen  in 
question,  quite  frankly,  hold  the  floor  for 
hours  and  hours,  that  I  might  find  him 
in  the  same  position.  And  now  that  I 
have  the  floor,  I  believe  I  might,  Mr. 
President. 

For  instance,  because  I  have  heard  that 
this  will  cost  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  that  the  two  distinguished  Sen- 
ators feared  that  this  $15  million  we  voted 
down  yesterday  would  in  fact  be  a  paltry 
sum  by  comparison,  I  have  requested  from 
the  Government  information  as  to  just 
how  many  attorneys'  fees  have  been  paid 
out  since  1967  under  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Act,  and  under  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1968.  I  think  they  will 
be  rather  shocked  to  find  how  little  money 
has  been  spent  in  this  regard.  They  think 
this  is  going  to  be  Just  absolutely  dis- 
astrous, that  lawyers  are  going  to  move 
in  by  the  thousands. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  they  would 
suggest  that  only  lawyers  within  the  re- 
spective districts  can  bring  these  suits 
in  their  States,  so  that  we  might  stop 
carpetbaggers  going  hito  the  South — and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  carpetbaggers  going 
into  the  North — I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  It.  But  this  argtmient 
is  that  this  just  is  going  to  cost  money. 

First  of  all,  they  say  that  you  cannot 
settle  these  suits.  The  language  yester- 
day was  that  you  could  not  settle  them. 
But  in  the  language  in  this  amendment, 
you  can  settle  them.  You  can  settle 
them,  because  if  you  fall  to  settle  them 
and  the  school  board  pleads  that  it  of- 
fered the  opportunity  to  settle  and  of- 
fered the  opportunity  to  solve  that  mat- 
ter, they  would  come  under  the  following 
language  of  the  amendment:  "upon  a 
finding  that  the  proceedings  were  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  compliance." 

Therefore,  if  it  could  have  been  set- 
tled, it  would  have  been  incumbent  upon 
them  to  settle;  and  if  they  had  faUed 


to  have  done  so,  and  the  court  was  con- 
vinced that  the  school  board  was  correct 
and  had  offered  a  fair  settlement,  a  set- 
tlement that  It  would  agree  to.  It  could 
deny  them  any  attorneys'  fees  or  costs. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  was 
delighted  that — except  that  he  had  al- 
ready made  up  his  mind — the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  was  totally  and  com- 
pletely captivated  by  my  argument  yes- 
terday; because  if  he  had  been,  as  he 
said — and  he  must  not  have  beoi — he 
did  not  listen  to  all  of  it.  Let  me  read 
from  page  11343,  in  response  to  remarks 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale)  : 

"Ui.  President,  to  penalize  that  school  dis- 
trict: for  violating  the  law  and  then  to  say, 
"Even  if  you  are  poor,  if  you  violate  the  14th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  If  you  violate  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions under  the  act,  If  you  are  using  title  I 
money  Improfjerly,  you  should  not  have  to 
pay  these  fees."  Is  rather  like  saying,  "We 
know  you  are  poor,  but  If  you  want  to  violate 
the  law  and  continue  this  type  of  discrimi- 
nation, we  are  not  really  going  to  make  you 
pay  for  It,  we  are  going  to  make  somebody 
else  pay  for  it." 

I  proceed: 

Mr.  President.  I  can  only  say  that  on  this 
matter  I  may  be  speaking  as  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  and  I  may  be  speaking 
from  the  Republican  side  of  the  Senate,  but 
I  am  also  speaking.  I  hope,  as  a  member  of 
the  bar.  as  a  person  who  has  a  tremendous 
•amount  of  respect  for  the  law  and  what  the 
law  Intends,  and  I  see  a  situation  whereby 
we  could  solve  the  problem  by  merely  In- 
serting the  language  that  the  coets  and  at- 
torneys' fees  will  be  charged  against  the  los- 
ing litigant,  and  we  will  reach  the  same 
result.  We  can  even  charge  that  school  dis- 
trict those  funds 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  I  may  have 
had  some  effort  yesterday  to  convince 
him  that  that  might  be  a  fair  appn»ch. 
Apparently,  I  did  not.  As  he  stated,  I 
have  convinced  him  that  my  argtiments 
were  good  and  vahd. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  going  to  deprive 
these  schoolchildren  of  these  funds.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  school  board  attorney 
who  is  on  a  retainer,  who  is  getting  $1,000 
a  month  or  $2,500  a  month  and  loses  his 
case — the  mandate  comes  down  from  the 
Supreme  Court  that  his  school  district 
has  lost  the  case,  that  he  has  to  comply — 
I  am  not  going  to  find  very  many  of  those 
lawyers  who  will  fall  to  send  a  bill  be- 
cause they  lost  a  case  and  say : 

All  right,  I  didn't  do  a  good  job.  POTget 
about  the  600  or  600  hours  I  spent  on  the 
case.  I'm  not  going  to  send  a  bill. 

Certainly,  he  is  going  to  send  a  bill. 
Is  that  going  to  deny  those  poor  children 
a  better  education?  Is  that  going  to  deny 
those  poor  children  the  facilities  they 
want?  This  is  a  specious  £u-gument,  and 
I  think  it  is  specious  on  its  face. 

So  I  can  only  say  that  here  we  have  a 
matter  in  which  you  have  to  have  a  final 
entry  of  a  judgment.  We  know  there  are 
no  final  entries  of  judgments  made  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  not  going  to  sit  there  and  determine 
what  a  fee  is.  We  know  that  a  mandate 


from  the  Supreme  Court  comes  down  to 
the  court  that  had  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  case  and  that  they  enforce  that  man- 
date. 

After  all,  we  are  not  talking  about 
who  is  going  to  make  this  determination 
when  we  read  this  amendment.  We,  as 
lawyers,  certainly  ought  to  know  when  a 
final  judgment  becomes  a  final  Judgment 
and  when  a  mandate  comes  down.  These 
kinds  of  arguments  are  just  a  httle  diffi- 
cult to  take. 

They  are  going  to  move  in  and  crank 
up  all  these  suits. 

I  might  say,  because  I  think  the  re- 
mark WEis  made  by  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Alabama,  that  Elliot 
Richardson  does  not  want  any  amend- 
ment on  this  bill;  the  administration 
does  not  want  any  amendments  on  this 
bill.  I  liasten  to  add  that  I  voted  for  the 
Stennis  amendment,  and  the  Stennis 
amendment  was  adopted. 

I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina — and  all  of  us  voted  for 
the  Stennis  amendment — that  if  in  fact 
we  beUeve  the  Stennis  amendment  and 
what  it  is  supposed  to  represent,  there 
will  be  no  flood  of  lawyers  from  the  North 
into  the  South.  The  southern  lawyers 
will  fiee  into  the  North  to  bring  all  these 
actions. 

We  voted  for  the  Stennis  amendment, 
which  in  fact  established  a  policy  that 
we  all  say  should  be  in  effect  in  this 
country.  So  the  argument  that,  somehow 
or  other,  we  are  waiting  with  bated 
breath  for  ^  the  carpetbaggers  to  come 
is  now  a  rather  specious  argument. 

This  amendment  is  very  simple.  This 
amendment  conforms  with  the  language 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  it  com- 
pUes  with  title  VH  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Act,  and  it  com- 
pUes  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  repetitious,  Mr. 
President,  because  I,  somehow  or  other, 
just  cannot  keep  the  floor  that  long.  But 
when  I  submit  the  amounts  of  money 
that  have  been  paid  out  by  the  respective 
departments  for  legal  fees,  I  hope  that 
not  only  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
who  have  been  arguing  that  this  is  go- 
ing to  cost  a  fortune  will  be  surprised 
but  that  all  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  likewise  will  be  surprised. 

This  amendment  says  one  very  simple 
thing.  It  says  that  if  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  an  action  by  reason  of  the  viola- 
tion of  this  act  and  by  realization  of  a 
violation  of  the  act  of  1964  and,  I  might 
add,  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States — and  I 
would  hope  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, in  his  argument,  would  feel  that  if  a 
mandate  was  brought  down  from  even 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  a  local  Federal  district  court  that 
there  was  a  violation  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  he  would  not  think  that  that 
would  be  a  champertous  suit,  that  he 
would  not  think  that  if  the  courts  up 
and  down  had  concluded  that  there  was 
a  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  or  a  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
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Act  of  1968  or  a  violation  of  tiie 
amendment  to  the  United  States 
stitution  or  tiiis  act,  that  would 
cliampertous  siiit. 

We  are  saying  in  this  amendment 
first  of  all,  it  must  be  necessary  to 
this  action  to  a  judgment  within  the 
cretion  of  the  court  before  in  fact 
fees  and  costs  could  be  allowed 
what  the  language  says: 

Upon  a  finding  Uiat  the  procee<ilng8 
necessary  to  bring  about  compliance. 

This  is  the  substance  of  it.  This  is  v^hat 
we  aie  saying.  We  are  saying  that  the 
court  can  make  a  determination  of  ^hat 
this  Is. 

The  Senator  is  saying  that  we  are  tak- 
ing this  away  from  the  children  and 
from  poor  school  boards.  Well,  I  might 
say — and  I  say  very  emphatically —  iiat 
if  a  judgment  is  rendered  that  there  has 
been  a  violation,  if  a  mandate  ccmes 
down  that  there  has  been  in  fact  a  viola- 
tion, the  school  board  should  be  <iom- 
pelled  to  pay  those  attorneys'  fees  and 
costs,  whether  they  be  rich  or  po^r. 

The  14  th  amendment  to  the  Coisti- 
tution  of  the  United  States  was  tjiere 
long  before  we  came  to  a  conclusion  that 
something  should  be  done  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights  or  something  should  be  done 
in  the  field  of  discrimination  in  the  scpool 
systems  of  the  United  States.  We  ar^  not 
talking  about  something  that  was  bom 
yesterday.  ] 

So  I  can  merely  say  that  these  ai-gu- 
ments  are  fine,  and  I  do  not  mind  ijE  we 
continue  these  arguments  tomorrow.  I 
do  not  mind  if  we  hear  all  the  same  argu- 
ments repeated,  if  we  go  back  to  the 
mimeograph  mactiine  and  crank  out 
the  suits  again,  if  we  go  and  havd  oxu 
meetings  and  we  hold  up  our  hands' and 
try  to  get  people  to  agree  that,  same- 
how  or  other,  a  suit  should  be  brov^ht. 
I  do  not  mind  if  we  go  through  Jthat 
again.  But  I  honestly  think  we  ougnt  to 
have  that  understanding.  ' 

I  honestly  think  we  ought  to  sti<ik  to 
the  merits.  I  honestly  think  we  ought  to 
stick  to  the  rule  of  germaneness.  I  |ion- 
estly  think  we  ought  to  dispose  of  It.  If 
it  is  not  to  be  disposed  of,  then  Idt  us 
honestly  say  so;  because  I  think  thjis  is 
what  we  are  here  for. 

I  might  say  that  if  the  two  dlitin- 
guished  Senators  who  are  here  oppxislng 
this  amendment  wish  to  debate  ai^ong 
themselves  for  hour  and  hour  on  end, 
I  think  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  they 
say  so  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  so 
that  we  can  at  least  be  fair  and  honest 
with  our  fellow  Members  of  the  Senate 
as  well  as  those  who  either  oppose  it  or 
are  for  it;  because  that  is  our  Job,  t^at  is 
our  duty,  that  is  our  responsibility. 

I  do  not  think  one  has  to  look  [very 
far  to  determine  what  the  language  of 
this  amendment  is.  One  does  not  pave 
to  look  very  far  to  determine  that  a  mat- 
ter could  be  settled,  that  it  Is  up  to  the 
court  if  one  pleads  that  a  settlement!  was 
perfected  and  then  a  lawyer  refused  to 
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do  it  because  he  wanted  to  get  his 
and  that  the  court  would  deny  that 


I  would  hope,  in  all  fairness,  tha   the 


junior  Senator  from  Alabama  would  even 
understand,  as  much  as  I  opposed  the 
$15  million  yesterday  and  would  oppose 
any  figure  today,  that  that  $15  million 
was  to  be  maintained  imtil  it  was  totally 
and  completely  expended,  which  could  be 
10,  20,  or  30  years.  It  well  may  be  a  law- 
yers' relief  fund.  But  I  might  say.  I  still 
do  not  know,  but  legal  counsel  for  the 
school  board,  when  he  loses  that  lawsuit, 
will  bUl  the  school  board  for  his  time 
and  effort  and  he  is  going  to  be  paid. 
That  might  well  be  a  kind  of  lawyers' 
relief  fund. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna. 

Ml-.  ERVIN.  It  may  not  be  germane, 
but  I  have  always  heard  that  ignorance 
of  the  law  does  not  prevent  the  lawyer 
from  getting  paid. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  agree  with  that.  I  might 
say  to  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  ignorance  of  the 
rule  of  germaneness,  when  it  is  in  oper- 
ation before  the  United  States  Senate, 
also  falls  in  the  same  category. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  jaeld  for  a  question,  can  he 
tell  me  anything  I  have  said  that  was 
not  germane  to  this  amendment? 

Mr.  COOK.  If  I  had  the  oMJortunity 
to  look  at  the  record  before  tomorrow 
morning,  I  would  be  delighted  to  an- 
swer the  Senator  in  full.  I  know  that  I 
shall  find  many  items  that  the  Senator 
mentioned  which  did  not  involve  the  rule 
of  germaneness. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Could  the  Senator  specify 
one  now? 

Mr.  COOK.  Oh.  yes.  When  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned  the  little  children  and 
the  quotation  from  the  Bible  and  the 
court  action,  which  had  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  it  was  absolutely 
germane.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
pointed  out  that  the  money  would  come 
out  of  school  funds  of  the  school  dis- 
trict which  would  have  to  pay;  there- 
fore the  money  would  be  paid  out  of 
funds  to  pay  for  the  education  of  little 
children.  That  is  germane,  in  my  c«)inion. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  suggest  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  the  rule  of  germaneness  Is  in  effect 
today  until  after  7  o'clock.  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority whip,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  COOK.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  ignorant  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  liad  been  changed 
for  this  particular  day. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOK.  Then  a  lawyer  can  get  a 
fee  for  being  Ignorant  of  the  law.  I  only 
repeat  what  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  said  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  say  to  the 
Senator  trom  Kentucky  that  ignorance 
of  a  change  in  the  rule,  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  by  a  unanimous  consent 


request,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna.  does  not 
deduct  anything  or  justify  deducting 
anything  from  the  salary  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOK.  First  of  all.  I  do  not  really 
mean  to  pursue  this  argument  at  all.  I 
might  say,  honestly,  that  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  he  has  not  offended 
me  in  the  slightest.  He  has  added  to  the 
joy  of  life. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  hope  that  I  have  not  only 
done  that  but,  I  might  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  that  I  have  at  least 
covered  my  tracks. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  one  other 
thing.  This  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  not  an  effort  to  come 
in  the  back  door.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  said  that  it  was  an  effort  to 
come  in  tlie  back  door.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  never  introduced  a  bill  or 
an  amendment  that  ever  made  any  at- 
tempt to  come  in  the  back  door.  My  posi- 
tion was  established  clearly  on  yester- 
day. 1  made  my  point  clearly  on  yester- 
day, that  if  it  were  to  be  done  in  that 
manner,  it  would  have  to  be  acceptable 
to  me. 

The  real  unfair  point  on  yesterday,  the 
point  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama was  talking  about,  was  that  it  was 
absolutely  the  raiikest  type  of  legislation, 
to  impose  legal  fees  and  costs  upon  the 
Federal  Oovemment  when  the  Federal 
Government  was  not  the  violator.  This  I 
stand  on.  This  I  will  always  stand  on.  If. 
under  these  circumstances,  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  a  suit,  if  It  is  necessary  to  seek 
compliance  under  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  or  imder  this  act,  to 
bring  an  action  and,  if,  in  fact,  that 
school  district  is  held  to  be  guilty  and  a 
mandate  comes  down,  then  they  should 
have  to  make  recompense  for  that  mis- 
take. 

It  is  not  that  the  person  that  came  into 
the  school  district  violated  the  law.  It  is 
not  the  idea  of  that  person  who  filed  that 
action  seeking  attorneys'  fees.  It  is  the 
idea  of  that  person  seeking  one  thing; 
namely,  compliance  with  this  act,  com- 
pliance with  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 
and  compliance  with  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

I  might  add,  I  can  only  hope  and  cer- 
tainly the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  certainly  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  can  hope 
that  this,  in  fact,  is  what  exists  today, 
because  we  voted  and  we  imposed  upon 
this  bill  the  Stennis  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  import 
of  this,  the  import  of  the  $15  million.  The 
import  is  not  that  we  are,  somehow  or 
other,  setting  up  a  lawyers'  relief  fund. 
The  import  is  that  costs  and  attorneys' 
fees  are  to  be  put  before  the  court  as  a 
matter  for  the  court  to  determine.  If,  in 
fact,  an  action  is  brought  which  the 
court  finds  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  compliance  with  the  acts  involved 
and,  as  a  result  of  securing  a  judgment. 
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and  as  a  result  of  the  mandate  Issuing 
therefrom,  the  attorney  for  those  plain- 
tiffs who  sought  to  see  to  it  that  the  14th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  imposed  upon  that 
school  district,  that  the  acts  of  legisla- 
tion already  passed  by  this  body  and  its 
regulations  were  to  be  imposed  on  that 
school  district,  would  be  entitled  to  his 
costs,  and  that  he  would  be  entitled  to 
attorneys'  fees  as  determined  by  the 
court.  If  the  court  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  President,  that  It  could  have 
been  settled  or  could  have  been  resolved 
short  of  an  order,  then  the  court  will 
deny  any  such  fees  and  will  deny  any 
such  sums,  because  the  court  would  find 
that  the  proceedings  were  not  necessary 
to  bring  about  compliance. 

It  is  that  easy. 

I  do  not  see  any  great  smns  of  money 
would  have  been  expended.  I  do  not  see 
any  great  move  for  lawyers  to  roam  all 
across  the  South  or  all  across  the  North. 
I  do  not  see  any  need  for  anyone  to  buy 
a  second-hand  mimeograph  machine  to 
crank  out  lawsuits.  I  think  it  would  be 
futile.  I  think  it  is  understood  by  Mem- 
bers on  this  floor  that  it  also  would  be 
futile. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama  has  offended 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kea- 
tucky  by  use  of  the  phrase  "back  door 
approach,"  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama assures  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  he  certainly  meant 
to  suggest  no  possible,  improper  activity 
or  approach  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  He  was  merely  using 
a  metaphor  to  indicate  the  use  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  of 
an  approach  that  was  a  departure  from  a 
mere  amendment  of  section  11  which 
could  have  been  made  or  attempted  to 
have  been  made  on  yesterday  to  achieve 
the  same  result. 

Rather  than  do  that,  the  whole  of  sec- 
tion 11  was  first  deleted  and  then  a  new 
section  with  no  number  is  now  offered, 
and  it  was  something  of  an  indirect  ap- 
proach, and  that  caused  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  to  use  that  metaphor 
to  describe  the  actions  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia).  What  is  the  will  of 
the  Senate? 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ADDI-nONAL  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Pastore  rule  of  germaneness  now  be 
lifted  and  that  there  again  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
bushiess,  with  statements  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 


tomorrow  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  or- 
der, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  COOK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  on  to- 
morrow, the  very  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CooK)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW— OR- 
DER FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR STEVENS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  to- 
morrow there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  may  not,  would 
the  Senator  in  addition  to  the  15  minutes 
graciously  allotted  to  me,  allot  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens) ? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  so  amend  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, following  the  remarks  tomorrow  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  will  occur  in 
accordance  with  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  OF 
SENATOR  CHILES  ON  STENNIS 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  state  that  had  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  been  present  today,  he  would 
have  voted  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  . 

Mr.  Chiles  last  week  received  a  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Senate  for  several 
days  for  the  conduct  of  ofQclal  business 
and  he  is  absent  today  on  that  olBcial 
business. 

The  Record  should  show  that  and 
should  also  show  that  he  would  have 
voted  for  the  Stennis  amendment  had 
he  been  present. 


PERMANENT  DISPLAY  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE'S COLLECTION  OF  HISTORIC 
DOCUMENTS  IN  THE  CRYPT  OF 
THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  Com- 
mission on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the 


Senate  inaugurated  a  permanent  display 
of  the  Senate's  collection  of  historic  doc- 
uments in  the  cvypt  of  the  Capitol.  These 
papers  record  the  highlights  of  the  Sen- 
ate's history  and  are  of  unique  interest 
and  significance.  Many  of  them  date 
back  to  the  earliest  years  of  the  Republic 
and  they  include  handwritten  messages 
from  many  of  the  early  Presidents. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  the 
Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  has  turned  its  attention  to  this 
veritable  trove  of  Senate  memorabilia. 
The  display,  which  has  been  arranged 
by  the  Commission's  distinguished  and 
able  curator,  Mr.  James  Ketchum,  is  an 
excellent  one  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commission 
on  Art  and  Antiquities  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
and  of  the  Commission's  ranking  minor- 
ity member  (Mr.  Prouty)  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  inauguration  of  this  important 
exhibition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  ot  Senator  Mansfield 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  a  government 
of  laws,  not  of  men.  It  may  be  added  that 
we  are  also  a  government  of  paper.  The  event 
which  draws  us  together  here  today  Is  not 
so  much  in  celebration  of  that  fact  as  It  is 
a  celebration  of  the  survival  of  a  few  papers 
which  make  government  meaningful. 

What  goes  on  display  here  today  Is  but  a 
minute  distillation  of  the  millions  of  docu- 
ments which  have  bound  this  government 
together  since  Its  beginning.  Each  of  these 
documents  was  selected  for  Its  intrinsic  sig- 
nificance. Together,  they  serve  to  remind  us. 
out  of  the  profusion  of  the  past,  that  the 
process  of  documentation  is  what  gives  per- 
manence and  continuity  to  the  Institutions 
of  goverrmient.  ITie  ideas  we  carry  in  our 
heads  and  the  agreements  we  reach  in  the 
give  and  take  of  political  debate  are  of  no 
use  to  the  future  unless  they  are  accurately 
recorded  and  preserved. 

The  documentary  record  Is  of  particular  In- 
terest In  the  Intricate  relationship  between 
the  Presidency  and  the  Senate.  Born  of  Con- 
stitutional compromise,  the  relationship,  es- 
pecially In  the  early  years,  was  the  object  of 
experimentation  and  testing.  It  withstood 
and  survived,  of  course,  and  stands  today  as 
the  evolutionary  product  of  the  precedents 
established  over  the  years. 

The  Senate's  historic  document  collection 
comprises  the  living  record  of  this  evolution- 
ary process.  These  are  original  documents, 
signed  by  the  Presidents  and  In  some  cases 
executed  entirely  In  their  own  hand.  The 
first  of  them  which  goes  on  display  today  was 
signed  by  George  Vl^ashlngton  more  than  181 
years  ago. 

This  first  Vfashlngton  document  Itself  pro- 
vides a  significant  essay  on  the  need  for  the 
Intermediary  of  the  written  word  in  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Executive  and  the 
Senate.  It  shows  how,  in  the  early  months 
of  the  Republic,  the  first  President  con- 
ducted an  uncomfortable  experiment  In  sub- 
stituting his  personal  presence  for  the  more 
formal  transaction  of  business  by  paper. 

President  Washington  was  acutely  aware 
that  his  every  act  and  word  as  the  nation's 
first  chief  executive  would  be  regarded  as 
precedent  for  the  future.  He  was  particularly 
concerned  about  those  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  while  clear  as  to  what  should 
be  done  were  not  so  clear  as  to  how  to  do  it. 
A  notable  case  in  point  was  Article  n.  Sec- 
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tlon  2.  It  stipulates  that  the  process  of  mak- 
ing treaties  and  nominating  ambassadors 
and  other  high  officers  should  be  undert  aken 
"by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  o :  the 
Senate." 

Washington  had  to  deterrnlne,  by  ejper!- 
ment,  the  most  effective  method  Xor  giving 
and  receiving  such  advice  and  consent.  \  labile 
he  was  quite  Arm  In  his  belief  that  loml- 
natlons  should  be  transmitted  In  wr  ting, 
he  apparently  felt  that  the  Intrlcacliss  of 
treaty-making  might  justify  a  face-tc-face 
confrontation  with  the  Senate.  Accordingly, 
he  sent  the  letter  which  we  have  here  ;oday 
declaring  his  Intention  to  meet  wltt  the 
Senate  "to  advise  with  them  on  the  tenns  of 
the  treaty  to  be  negotiated  with  the  aiuth- 
ern  Indians." 

Historians  tell  us  that  It  wa«  not  a  su^ess- 
ful  confrontation.  The  procees  of  verbal  icom- 
miuilcation  was  long  and  cumbersome,  com- 
plicated by  the  competition  of  street  iolses 
from  passing  carriages.  Most  Important,  ap- 
parently, was  the  fact  that  the  preserice  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
rostrum  of  th«  Senate  had  an  inhibiting  ef- 
fect on  Senatorial  debate.  The  treatt  was 
referred  to  committee,  accordingly,  where  it 
could  be  considered  In  a  more  relaxed  atmos- 
phere. The  President  departed  In  what  one 
observer  called  "a  dlBcontented  air."  He  ttr»n«- 
mltted  all  subsequent  treaty  mesages  In  writ- 
ing and  it  waa  130  years  before  another  iTesl- 
dent  would  come  to  the  Senate  to  discuss  a 
treaty,  and  that  was  the  occasion  ot  the 
submission  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  by 
Woodrow  Wilson.  J 

The  failure  of  that  flrst  effort  at  peisonal 
representation  by  President  Washington  set 
the  stage  for  our  being  here  today.  For  lit  led 
to  the  practice  of  conducting  all  subsequent 
advice  and  consent  transactions  on  pap<r  and 
it  thereby  assured  the  Senate  of  this  uhlque 
collection  of  documents.  I 

Fortunately  for  us  today,  one  man  h«d  the 
historical  perspective  and  good  senae  to  rec- 
ognize the  worth  of  these  papers  nearly  100 
years  ago  while  the  earliest  flies  of  the  Senate 
were  still  Intact.  That  was  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  Anson  O.  McCook,  who  i^  1885 
began  to  assemble  and  preserve  the  collection. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  Secretasy  Mc- 
C!ook"s  daughter,  Mrs.  Katharine  M;Cook 
Knox.  Is  able  to  be  here  with  us  today  to  help 
celebrate  the  opening  of  this  display. 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  Secret&r|r  Mc- 
Cook  and  thoee  who  followed  him,  the  Senate 
collection  now  contains  several  hwidred 
documents,  each  of  which  marks  a  significant 
st«p  In  the  relationship  between  the  Senate 
and  the  Presidency.  The  Senate  Commission 
on  Art  and  Antiquities  Intends  to  place  the 
collection  on  rotating  display  as  part  of  a 
continuing  effort  to  promote  understanding 
of  the  rich  heritage  of  this  branch  of  the 
federal  legislature.  We  Invite  your  attention 
to  the  display  and  hope  you  will  fln(l  It  a 
source  of  interest  and.  above  all,  a  rei^lnder 
of  the  human  dimension  which  Ilea  Behind 
the  affairs  of  state.  ] 

Statemxnt  or  Sen.ator  Proxjtt 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  ceremony 
should  not  serve  simply  as  the  opening  of  an 
historic  exhibit.  It  should,  also,  be  remem- 
bered as  our  recognition  oi  the  importaince  of 
hl^oric  manuscripts  In  the  "pennanepce  of 
our  national  Institutions." 

I  would  like  to  expand  on  the  theme  which 
the  Majority  Leader  has  already  struck  to  the 
effect  that  many  of  these  document*  con- 
stitute landmarks  In  the  Ezecutlve«'Sena- 
torial  relationship. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  second 
document  displayed  here  today  is  from  the 
band  of  John  Adams,  the  flrst  of  leveral 
Presidents  from  New  England.  And  It  i  rtrlkes 


me  that  Adams'  letter,  perhaps  unwittingly, 
created  another  precedent  in  the  advice  and 
consent  process;  this  one  having  to  do  with 
nominations  far  public  office. 

President  Adams,  we  are  told,  was  much 
less  rigid  in  his  criteria  for  selection  of  fed- 
eral appointees  than  was  his  immediate  pred- 
ecessor. Washington  had  been  scrupulous 
in  rejecting  the  advances  of  relatives  and 
close  friends  who  sought  public  office.  Adams, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  much  more  flexible 
in  his  view  and  saw  no  reason  to  exclude  a 
qualified  person  just  because  he  happened  to 
be  a  relative.  His  nomination  of  his  son,  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  to  be  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  Prussia,  which  we  see  here  today,  thus  Is  in 
character  and  typifies  a  practical  New  Eng- 
land vjew,  that  those  whom  a  President 
knows  best  are  sometimes  best  suited  for 
positions  of  trust.  Each  of  us  remembers  when 
another  President,  John  Kennedy,  also  from 
Massachusetts,  as  was  John  Adams,  followed 
a  similar  course  when  he  sent  the  name  of  his 
brother,  Robert,  to  the  Senate  to  be  Attorney 
General. 

Speaking  as  a  Republican,  I  am  also  pleased 
to  note  that  Presidents  of  my  party  are  well 
represented  here  today.  President  Lincoln's 
nomination  of  Senator  Seward  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  State,  President  Harding's  nomina- 
tion of  WllUam  Howard  Taft  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  and  President  Nix- 
on's nomination  of  his  whole  cabinet  all  are 
here. 

Many  of  the  letters  In  the  collection,  which 
will  be  seen  in  this  and  subsequent  displays, 
have  to  do  with  the  nomination  of  Cabinet 
officers.  It  Is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  Presi- 
dents have  been  particularly  innovative  in 
presenting  their  nominations  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  country. 

President  Warren  Harding,  for  example, 
went  directly  to  the  Senate  chamber  from  his 
inauguration  to  present  his  nominations  In 
executive  session — thus  breaking  the  long 
tradition  established  by  Washington  of  nom- 
inating by  letter. 

President  Nixon,  it  will  be  recalled,  intro- 
duced his  cabinet  to  the  nation  on  televi- 
sion, while  at  the  same  time  tendering  his 
formal  nominations  to  the  Senate  In  writ- 
ing, as  we  see  here  today. 

Thus,  we  see  that  while  Presidents  do  fol- 
low precedent  they  also  make  their  own. 

And  so  it  la  that  these  documents  have 
as  much  to  say  about  the  men  who  wrote 
them  ELS  they  do  about  the  events  they  de- 
scribe. They  warrant  our  attention  not  sim- 
ply for  sentimental  reasons,  but  because  they 
give  us  a  clearer  understanding  of  that  body 
of  tradition  and  precedent  which  guide  both 
the  Senate  and  the  Presidency  today. 


THE  PENDING  QUESTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  business  befof 
the  Senate? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart).  The  pending  question  is  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and  others  to  8. 
1557,  the  pending  business. 


ORDER  FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  business 
tomorrow  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PROGRAM 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
additional  period  for  morning  business 
now  be  closed  and  and  that  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd> 
be  recognized  for  such  time  as  he  may 
require.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
when  he  introduced  S.  1640  are  printed 
in  the  Record  under  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  ajn. 
Immediately  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
'Mr.  Byrd^  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky 'Mr.  Cook)  for  not  to  exceed  13 
minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the  distln- 
gtilshed  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Stivens'  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  there  will  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes.  The  unfinished  business 
will  then  be  laid  before  the  Senate.  There 
may  be  votes  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.»  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday. 
April  23.  1971,  at  11  ajn. 


NOMINA'nONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  22.  1971: 
Nationai.   Railroad   Passkncxs   Co»po»attok 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  in«n- 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for 
terms  commencing  April  29,  1971.  as  UwU- 
cated: 

For  a  term  of  2  years : 

Catherine  May  Bedell,  of  Washington. 

David  Walbrldge  Kendall,  of  Michigan. 

John  A.  Volpe.  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

For  a  term  of  3  years : 

Prank  S.  Besson,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

David  E.  Bradshaw.  of  Illinois. 

Charles  Luna,  of  Ohio. 

For  a  term  of  4  years : 

John  J.  Gilhooley.  of  New  Tork. 

Roger  Lewis,  of  New  York. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iiir«rfaf/,  April  22,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  James  P.  Humphries,  missionary 
associate,  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, Saigon,  Vietnam,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our  Father,  sis  we  stand  in  this  hon- 
ored place  today,  we  are  reminded  of 
those  great  men  of  bygone  years  who 
labored  so  faithfully  to  make  our  Nation 
what  It  is  today.  For  the  foundation  upon 
which  we  stand  we  give  Thee  thanks. 

Likewise  we  are  reminded  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  present;  of  our  re- 
gponslbillties  as  elected  leaders  of  this 
Nation;  of  our  responsibilities  as  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation. 

Grant  to  each  of  us  wisdom,  courage, 
and  strength.  Wisdom  to  discern,  cour- 
age to  act,  strength  to  uphold. 

Teach  us  Thy  ways;  and  may  we  find 
grace  sufficient  to  always  render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's 
and  unto  God  the  things  which  are 
God's. 

In  Jesus'  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


today  was  honored  that  the  prayer  could 
be  offered  by  the  Reverend  James  F. 
Humphries  of  my  city  of  Fort  Worth. 
The  Reverend  Humphries  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  at  Fort  Worth. 

For  the  past  4  years  he  has  been  in 
Vietnam  as  minister  of  the  English  lan- 
guage Trinity  Baptist  Church  of  Saigon. 
He  Is  here  on  leave,  and  will  scon  return 
for  an  additional  4  years  in  this  Impor- 
tant ministry. 

I  have  taken  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  order  to  say  a  word  of  welcome  to  the 
Reverend  Humphries,  of  whom  those  of 
us  in  our  community  and  in  our  State 
are  very  proud,  and  to  express  to  the 
House  my  pleasure  that  he  could  offer 
the  prayer  for  the  House  today. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Oelsler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  230.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  West 
Virginia  to  hold  court  at  Morgantown. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-420,  appointed  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mr.  Aiken  to 
attend,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  the 
llth  Mexico-United  States  Interparlla  - 
mentary  Conference  in  Mexico,  May  27 
to  June  1, 1971. 


THE  REVEREND  JAMES  P. 
HUMPHRIES 

'Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rraoarks.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 


REV.  JAMES  F.  HUMPHRIES 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Wright,  in  welcoming  to  the  House, 
Rev.  James  P.  Humphries.  I  commend 
Reverend  Humphries  for  his  timely,  in- 
spiring, and  beautiful  prayer.  Reverend 
Humphries,  though  born  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  was  reared  in  South  Carolina.  He 
spent  much  of  his  boyhood  in  Anderson, 
in  my  congressional  district.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  our  great  Baptist  institution, 
Purman  University  in  Greenville,  and  as 
my  colleague  stated  attended  the  South- 
western Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

His  pastorate  includes  churches  in 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Reverend  Hum- 
phries has  rendered  particularly  out- 
standing service  as  a  missionary  to  South 
Vietnam.  He  has  ministered  to  our  people 
and  to  a  people  who  are  struggling  for 
freedom  and  human  dignity.  In  South 
Vietnam  he  has  served  the  cause  of 
Christianity  with  dedication  and  devo- 
tion. He  has  served  America  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  a  splendid  and 
superb  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fortunate  and 
pleased  to  have  Reverend  Humphries  and 
his  lovely  family  visit  the  Capitol  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Col.  and  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Moseley,  are  escorting  Reverend  Hum- 
phries on  a  tour  of  Capitol  Hill.  Colonel 
Moseley  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  29 
years.  He  served  in  South  Vietnam  with 
honor  and  distinction. 

This  is  truly  a  great  day  in  the  House 
we  shall  long  remember.  I  wish  Reverend 
Humphries  and  our  patriotic  friends 
Godspeed  and  the  very  best  always. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  many  causes  of  infla- 
tion— high  interest  rates,  excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending,  the  war — to  name  a 
few. 

If  we  are  going  to  stabilize  prices,  we 
must  attack  all  of  the  causes  of  infla- 
tion— not  simply  single  out  a  particular 
Industry  and  accuse  them  of  causing  sky- 
rocketing prices. 

The  construction  industry  has  been  ac- 
cused of  causing  the  rise  in  the  costs  of 
purchasing  a  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  prove  the  oppo- 
site. From  1949  to  1969,  the  total  wages 
and  fringe  benefits  of  onsite  construction 
workers  fell  from  33  percent  of  the  price 
of  the  home  to  18  percent.  Yet,  the  price 
of  a  home  rose  110  percent  during  this 
20-year  period. 

Who  is  to  blame?  The  cost  of  land 
jumped  296  percent  and  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancing a  home  rose  356  percent  over 
this  20-year  period.  Land  costs,  which 
were  11  percent  of  the  price  of  a  home  in 
1949,  are  now  21  percent.  Financing 
costs — formerly  5  percent  of  the  costs  of 
homeownershlp — are  now  10  percent  of 
the  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  action  to  stabilize 
the  economy,  but  we  must  realize  that  a 
balanced,  fair  and  workable  stabilization 
progrtim  must  include  overall  restraints 
on  all  costs  and  prices — Including  profits, 
dividends,  and  capital  gains — as  well  as 
wages,  salaries,  and  rents. 


INFLATION 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TURNER 
ROBERTSON 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  congratulate  the  chief  page, 
Turner  Robertson,  who  today  is  celebrat- 
ing his  62d  birthday. 

Turner  Robertson  has  been  worting 
with  and  for  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  well  over  32  years. 
He  has  been  a  devoted  and  faithful 
worker.  I  am  sure  I  express  the  senti- 
ments of  all  of  us  here  when  I  wish  for 
him  not  only  a  happy  birthday  today  but 
many  more  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  delighted 
to  join  in  indicating  the  same  sentiments 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
expressed  concerning  Turner  Robertson. 
We  on  this  side  wish  him  the  same  warm, 
happy  anniversary  tliat  those  on  your 
side  wish  him,  and  many  more  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BOOas.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


IMPROVED  MAIL  SERVICE   STAND- 
ARDS 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
marks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  until 
read  the  news  announcements  from  Past- 
master  General  Winton  M.  Blount  jre- 
cently  concerning  improved  mail  serrlce 
standards,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  that 
the  postal  service  was  like  the  weather — 
everybody  talking  about  it,  but  nobody 
doing  anything  about  it. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  in  Mr.  Blount's 
statements,  however,  that  he  is  doing 
much  more  than  talking — that  he  has  an 
overall  master  plan  already  developed,  for 
several  improvements.  The  first  of  these 
is,  quite  properly,  designed  to  speed!  up 
the  premium  service — airmail — and  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  some  assur- 
ance of  dependability  so  we  will  koow 
with  reasonable  certainty  when  our  Itir- 
mall  letter  will  get  to  its  destination.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  assured  that  ,the 
postal  service  will  do  everything  possible 
to  speed  it  along  the  way.  I 

Moreover,  I  xmderstand  that  these  new 
standards  for  airmail  represent  oply 
minimum  goals.  Next-day  delivers^  is 
promised  between  designated  cities  up  to 
600  miles  apart,  but  probably  we  will  find 
airmail  reaching  some  cities  next  day  as 
much  as  1,500  or  even  2.500  miles  distant. 

This  is  the  kind  of  performance  »iat 
the  Congress  helped  for  in  reorganiiing 
the  postal  service.  I  am  pleased  to! see 
Mr.  Bloimt  doing  something  about  Itj  In- 
stead of  just  talking  about  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR 
BOB  CHIPERFIELD 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was 
permission  to  address  the  House  f( 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  h' 
marks) . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  durini 
Easter  recess  our  country  lost  one  ol 
finest  public  servants  and  my  State  of 
Illinois  lost  one  of  Its  most  distinguished 
sons.  On  April  9  Bob  Chlperflel^.  a 
former  Member  of  this  body  and  onje  of 
my  good  friends,  passed  away.  , 

He  first  came  to  Congress  in  1J939. 
After  24  years  of  service  he  decided!  not 
to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection,  j  His 
length  of  service  itself  bespeaks  the  nigh 
quality  of  his  representation  of  the 
people. 

Bob  Chiperfleld  wa.<!  one  of  thos^  all 
too  rare  Individuals  in  public  life 
did  not  seek  for  himself  honor  or  g 
Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  ksiow 
him  and  to  work  with  him  knew  how  in 
his  quiet  tmassimiing  way  the  contitbu- 
tion  he  made  to  some  of  our  country's 
most  critical  problems.  ' 

He  served  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  during  the  83d  Con- 
gress, 1953-54,  he  waa  the  committee 
chairman.  As  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  committee  and  as  its  chairman 
he  demonstrated  statesmanship  in  the 
fullest  sense.  He  took  the  position  that 
politics  stopped  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
he  gave  our  Presidents,  Republican  and 
Democrat,  support.  He  did  not  tak^  the 
politically  expedient  course.  He  supp<^rted 
foreign  assistance  programs  wheh  it 
would  have  been  easier  for  him  to  oppose 
them. 


who 
ory. 


With  the  passing  of  Bob  Chiperfleld 
our  country  has  lost  a  true  patriot  and  a 
real  statesman  who  will  live  forever  on 
the  pages  of  history. 

I  am  saddened  by  his  passing  and  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife 
and  son  and  daughter. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  and  former 
Members  of  this  body  will  be  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  Robert  B.  Chip- 
erfleld on  April  9.  1971.  during  the  Easter 
recess.  Bob  Chiperfleld  served  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  for  24  years  and  was  the 
last  Republican  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Bob  Chiperfleld  was  noted  for  his  kind 
and  considerate  natiu-e  and  I  have  bene- 
flted  greatly  from  his  advice  on  several 
occasions  during  my  service  as  a  State 
legislator  in  the  Illinois  General  Assem- 
bly and  as  the  Representative  of  the  19th 
District  of  Illinois.  I  came  to  know  and 
appreciate  Bob's  kindness  and  helpful- 
ness and  I  am  indeed  saddened  by  his 
passing.  I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy 
to  his  wife  and  his  son  and  daughter.  Not 
only  they,  but  the  rest  of  the  people  in 
Illinois  have  lost  a  valuable  leader  and 
a  member  of  a  very  distinguished  family 

A  native  of  Canton,  111.,  Bob  Chiper- 
fleld was  the  son  of  a  former  Member 
of  Congress,  Brig.  Gen.  Burnett  Mitchell 
Chiperfleld.  who  served  in  the  64th,  71st. 
and  72d  Congi-esses  as  a  Republican  Rep- 
resentative from  Illinois.  Bob  Chiper- 
field's  great  grandfather  was  Ossaim  M. 
Ross,  a  pioneer  settler  of  Fujton  County 
and  founder  of  Lewistown,  HI. 

Bob  Chiperfleld  was  elected  as  a  Re- 
pubhcan  Representative  from  what  is 
now  the  19th  District  of  Illinois  In  1938 
and  served  as  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
24  years,  from  1939  until  he  chose  to  re- 
tire and  not  run  for  reelection  in  No- 
vember 1962. 

He  attended  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
in  EJxeter.  N.H.;  Knox  College  in  Gales- 
burg,  111.;  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
University.  He  received  his  law  degree  in 
1925  from  Boston  University.  He  was  71 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Bob  Chiperfleld  served  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  nearly  his  entire 
time  in  Congress.  He  was  ranking  minor- 
ity member  for  most  of  the  1950's  and 
served  as  chairman  during  1953  and  1954 
He  traveled  to  several  foreign  nations, 
was  an  observer  at  the  United  Nations, 
and  was  at  one  time  offered  an  ambas- 
sadorship which  he  declined  because  of 
his  wife's  failing  health  and  his  duties 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Following  his  retirement.  Bob  Chiper- 
fleld performed  selflessly  as  an  elder 
statesman  for  his  native  State  of  Illinois 
and  for  his  chosen  Republican  Party. 
He  was  an  active  and  energetic  citizen 
until  felled  by  a  heart  attack  at  age  71, 
We  salute  him  and  his  wonderful  career 
in  public  service  and  we  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathies  to  his  family. 


the  armouncement  by  Congressman 
Arends  of  the  death  of  former  Congress- 
man Robert  Chiperfleld. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT.  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1969— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  <H.  DOC.  NO.  92-97) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Fifth  Annual 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Housing 

and  Urban  Development  for  the  calendar 

year  1969. 

Richard  Nixoh. 
The  White  House.  April  22,  1971. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBEROF  CAN- 
ADA-UNITED STATES  INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 

read: 

Aprils,  1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DE^R  Mr.  Speaker:  Please  accept  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  my  appointment  as  a 
delegate  to  the  14th  meeting  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Group. 

I  regret,  however,  that  present  circum- 
stances preclude  my  fulfillment  of  this  re- 
sponsibUlty.  I,  therefore,  herewith  submit  my 
resignation. 

My  thanks,  again  to  you,  Ranking  Minority 
Member  William  Maillard  and  House  Minor- 
ity Leader  Oerald  B.  Ford  lor  this  appoint- 
ment. 

With  Iclndnest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Bcchanan,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  CAN- 
ADA-UNITED STATES  INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY GROUP 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  I,  Public  Law  86-42.  the 
Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  of  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary   Group    the   gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse) 
to  flll  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  the 

intention  to  proceed  with  the  bill  dealing 

with  the  public  works  program  under  the 

rule  which  the  leadership  did  not  see  nt 
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to  have  discussed  yesterday.  I  believe  we 
should  have  a  quorum  present. 

I,  therefore,  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  661 

Abourezk  Dwyer  Mallliard 

Alexander  Edwards,  La.  Mathls.  Ga. 

Anderson,  HI.  Fascell  Murphy,  HI. 

Anderson,  Hynt  Nedzl 

Tenn.  Foley  Peyser 

Andrews.  Ala.  Fuqua  Pickle 

Baring  Gallagher  Rees 

Bow  GoodUug  Reld.  NY. 

Brooks  Gray  Boncalio 

Brotzman  Green.  Pa  Rooney.  Pa 

Brown.  Mich,  Oubser  Rosenthal 

Carey,  N.Y.  Halpern  Ryan 

Casey  Tex.  Harvey  Scheuer 

Clark  Hays  Sohwengel 

Ctay  Hicks.  Mass.  Sebellus 

Oonyers  Kazen  Shrlver 

Corbett  Kemp  Steele 

Davis,  Oa.  Kluczynskl  Tlernan 

Dellums  Le^gett  Veysey 

Dent  Long.  La.  Whalen 

Dow  McCloskey  Whitehurst 

Dowdy  McCulloch  Wolff 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  367 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PUBLIC  WORKS  ACCELERATION 
ACT,  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT  ACT,  AND 
APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  EXTENSIONS 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (HH.  5376)  to  ex- 
tend the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act, 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965,  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMTrTEE   OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  5376,  with 
Mr.  Slack  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  it  had  agreed  that 
tkle  n  of  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  ending  on  page 
15,  line  16,  would  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title  11? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  brief- 
ly ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  a 
question  for  purposes  of  legislative  his- 
tory. In  title  n,  under  consideration,  it 
provides  that  even  neighborhoods,  for 


example,  a  small  cluster  of  houses  not  in 
a  metropolitan  area  may  qualify  under 
certain  conditions.  I  have  in  my  district 
a  neighborhood  or  a  group  of  houses — 
that  would  meet  the  low-Income  require- 
ment, and  they  need  a  water  system.  That 
is  all  they  want.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
required  to  have  some  grandiose  plan  of 
development  and  so  forth.  The  bill  says 
in  (B)  at  the  bottom  of  page  13,  that 
they  must  have  "an  overall  economic 
development  program."  I  want  to  know 
specifically  would  this  neighborhood,  by 
just  wanting  a  water  system,  be  able  to 
qualify? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  gentleman 
before.  He  does  have  a  problem.  I  think 
we  can  help.  First  of  all,  if  they  are 
eligible  under  the  eligibility  requirements 
as  hsted  in  the  bill  we  have,  we  can  say 
this. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Let  us  assume 
they  would  be  eligible  as  a  low-income 
area. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  If  they  are  eligible  un- 
der this  bill,  there  is  no  requirement  for 
a  complicated  overall  economic  develop- 
ment program.  The  water  needs  are  ob- 
vious and  they  are  spelled  out  in  clear 
detail,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
therefrom  can  be  clearly  spelled  out  in 
rather  short  order,  without  any  pro- 
longed and  complicated  plan.  There  Is  a 
contribution  to  the  commimity,  by  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  and  enchanc- 
ing  the  economy  of  the  area.  Under  this 
section  the  committee  only  requires  a 
simple  plan  to  expedite  the  procedure,  so 
the  community  or  neighborhood  could 
be  helped  rapidly.  There  may  be  the  pos- 
sibility of  help  imder  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  program. 

We  will  check  that  out.  We  will  defi- 
nitely work  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  has  already 
been  checked,  and  they  cannot  qualify. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  They  cannot  qualify. 
Let  me  read,  then,  from  the  committee 
report  on  page  20. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  are  not  an 
incorporated  area. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  It  says: 

The  Committee  Intends  that  the  proposal 
for  the  overall  economic  development  pro- 
gram required  by  section  401  (a)  (6)  (B)  with 
respect  to  areas  designated  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  401  (a)  (6)  (A) ,  be  In  lieu  of  any 
requirement  of  any  such  program  in  section 
401(b)  (2)  and  section 202 (b)  (10).  These  new 
proposals  should  be  narrower  in  their  scope 
and  acceptable  in  a  shorter  period  of  time 
than  Is  the  case  for  programs  under  the  pres- 
ent procedure. 

This  reaffirms  what  I  have  previously 
told  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  should  like  to  incor- 
porate for  reference  the  Stringtown  com- 
mimity  north  of  Wright  City,  Mo.  I  have 
the  exact  problem  the  gentleman  has.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 


chairman.  This  is  apparently  a  common 
problem. 

We  have  appUed  to  HUD,  FHA,  SBA, 
OEO,  and  I  think  everything  but  the  CIA 
has  now  turned  us  down. 

This  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  There 
are  some  50  families,  practically  all  of 
whom  are  black,  a  factor  which  should 
enter  into  this  today. 

There  is  a  program  for  everything,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  reach  these  people.  I 
know  the  chairman  is  looking  at  these 
problems.  I  hope  he  will  devote  particular 
attention  to  that  one. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  believe  some  of  these  commu- 
nities fear  that  they  will  have  to  have 
some  high-paid  developer  develop  a 
grandiose  plan,  and  all  they  want  Is  a 
water  system. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.   HALL.   Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  yielding.  I  believe  he  has  put 
his  finger  on  a  very  important  point. 

In  fact,  I  would  go  one  step  further, 
and  I  would  say  that  these  small  com- 
munities which  need  help  under  the  past 
or  present  law  of  the  land,  or  the  one  we 
are  passing,  have  now  been  constrained 
to  seek  approval  by  as  many  as  seven 
different  planning  committees  and/or 
State  or  Federal  agencies,  long-range 
planning  organizations,  the  Environ- 
ment Protective  Organization  and  many 
others. 

I  had  a  letter  in  my  office  only  yester- 
day where  they  had  to  have  seven  differ- 
ent approvals. 

The  actual  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  administration  of  the  so-called  long- 
range  planning  groups  is  in  the  saddle 
and  riding  the  horse  and  has  taken  the 
ball  away  from  the  Federal  agencies 
completely  under  the  guidance  of  State 
administration  in  the  various  States. 

I  beUeve  it  is  a  very  real  problem. 
There  is  a  real  necessity  for  us  to  ad- 
dress this  fact  and  take  the  automatic, 
complete,  czar-like  negative  power  away 
from  the  so-called  long-range  planning 
commission. 

I  believe  in  a  long-range  program. 
There  is  no  argument  about  that.  But  I 
believe  the  gentleman  h£is  put  his  finger 
on  a  very  salient  point  involving  poll- 
tics  and  control  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  In  the 
Interest  of  my  colleague  the  Honorable 
J.  J.  Pickle,  who  has  a  peculiar  prob- 
lem with  regard  to  some  of  the  coimties 
in  his  particular  congressional  district. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle)  has  discussed  this  problem  with 
members  of  the  committee,  including  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  .  He  Initi- 
ally had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
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from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickls)  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  well  4s  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  the  gentleriian 
would  have  offered  initially. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectloii  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fqom 
Texas? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  resarv- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield?  | 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  1 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman  now  standing  to  offer  thi4  as 
an  amendment  to  the  bill?  j 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No;  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle^  asked  ma  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  will  not  offer  the  amendment,  hor 
will  I  offer  the  amendment.  We  hkve 
discussed  it,  and  the  gentleman  fijom 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  has  agreed  to  cdme 
before  our  committee  at  a  later  time 
when  we  consider  in  detail  any  revlsibns 
we  might  wish  to  make  in  the  eligibility 
qualifications  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  direct  s^me 
questions  to  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  with  respect  to  this  as  I  prom- 
ised the  gentleman  from  Texsis  C^. 
Pickle)  I  would  do.  He  is  not  able  tc  be 
here.  A  longstanding  commitment  forced 
him  to  leave  today.  We  thought  we 
would  have  concluded  the  bill  yest|er- 
day.  He  has  agreed  not  to  offer  jhis 
amendment,  and  I  shall  not  offer  it  in 
his  stead. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  want  to  commend  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle)  ,  for  what  is  a  proper  matter 
that  he  took  up  with  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers, and  I  believe  it  should  be  poss^ 
passed.  It  goes  to  the  changes  in 
basic  law.  We  should  have  the  benefit 
the  committee  hearings  on  It  and 
benefit  of  the  advice  of  the  administ 
tion  as  to  what  effect  it  would  havel  on 
the  act  itself.  I  want  to  commend  1^ 
for  taking  this  action  to  try  to  res(^lve 
his  own  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  re^ 
vation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  object 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  and  amendment  I 
Mr.  Pickle  are  as  follows ; 

Statement  or  Ms.   Pickle 

Hi.  Chairman,  a  long  standing  coc 
mjnt  prevents  me  from  being  here  tcklay 
for  tbe  continuation  of  the  consideration  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  HJi.  5376.  First.  I  would  Uki  to 
commend  the  Public  Worlcs  Committee  for 
their  work  on  this  legislation.  Also.  I  want 
to  salute  the  EDA'a  work  as  an  effective  fov- 
emment  service.  Although  I  am  In  sup^rt 
of  the  bill  generally  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee, I  had  Intended  to  offer  an  amekid- 
ment  to  the  bUl. 

The  Idea  of  my  amendment  la  to  8U4ply 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  dis- 
cretion to  designate  as  a  redevelopment  area 
an  area  that  Is  within  an  economic  develop- 
ment district  but  Is  not  eligible  for  direct 
participation  under  Section  401  of  tbe  Act. 


The  Secretary  would  base  his  Judgment  on 
the  economic  needs  of  the  particular  area. 
This  amendment  is  aimed  at  areas  that  are 
suffering  economic  hardships,  but  do  not 
quite  meet  the  standards  set  out  In  the  bill. 
The  EDA  program  has  cutoff  points  that  de- 
cide whether  an  area  Is  eligible  for  funds. 
These  standards  are  necessary,  but  they 
should  not  be  Inflexible. 

In  my  Congressional  District  there  Is  a 
county  that  suffers  from  underemployment, 
but  the  rate  of  Income  Is  slightly  too  high 
for  the  county  to  be  designated  as  a  rede- 
velopment area  under  Section  401  of  the  Act, 
This  county  has  actively  participated  In  an 
economic  development  district.  They  con- 
tributed to  the  staffing  expenses  of  the  dis- 
trict office,  but  they  could  not  be  selected  for 
location  of  an  EDA  project.  This  amendment 
that  I  have  drafted  would  give  the  Secretary 
the  ability  to  say  although  this  county  does 
not  meet  to  the  letter  the  qualifications 
necessary,  this  area  Is  suffering  sufficient 
economic  growth  problems  to  be  eligible  for 
EDA  projects,  especially  since  as  a  member 
of  a  redevelopment  district  they  are  eligible 
for  planning  money. 

As  you  know  under  current  law,  the  EDA 
Is  authorized  to  designate  a  multi-county 
district  when  recommended  by  the  governor 
of  a  state.  When  an  economic  unit  Is  shown 
to  exist,  and  when  the  core  counties  do  meet 
the  EDA  criteria,  then  other  adjoining  coun- 
ties may  be  Included  In  a  district. 

Grouping  of  this  nature  generally  benefits 
the  core  areas  directly,  through  the  approval 
of  public  works  projects  and  business  loans, 
and  the  adjoining  areas  Indirectly.  By  and 
large  It  Is  a  workable  arrangement,  but  It  is 
restrictive  In  that  projects  cannot  be  placed 
In  nmi-ellglble  counties  even  though  they 
might  be  utilized  there. 

My  amendment  would  Just  allow  some 
flexibility  In  this  arrangement  When  meas- 
iirlng  economic  need  It  Is  not  always  practi- 
cal to  set  out  certain  cutoff  points  that  can- 
not be  adjusted. 

My  amendment  differs  from  one  I  have 
considered  in  the  past  which  wotild  have 
said  that  all  counties  In  a  redevelopment  dis- 
trict are  eligible  for  EDA  projects.  My  pres- 
ent proposal  would  only  give  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  the  discretion  to  bend  the  guide- 
lines as  far  as  areas  in  a  district  are  con- 
cerned. This  change  In  my  proposal  answers 
the  argument  that  we  would  be  opening  the 
door  to  non-ellglble  counties  In  a  district 
that  did  not  need  aid 

Since  the  House  adjourned  on  Wednesday 
before  I  could  offer  this  amendment  and 
since  I  was  not  able  to  attend  today,  my 
amendment  unfortunately  will  not  be  of- 
fered. I  have  been  told  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  Intends  to  hold  hearings  thi^s 
session  at  which  time  they  will  evaluate  the 
whole  EDA  program.  I  have  been  assured 
that  my  amendment  will  be  considered  at 
that  time.  I  would  like  for  the  Record  to 
show  my  proposal. 

AMEiroifENT  TO  HJl.  B376,  as  Reported — 
Pboposed  bt  Mb.  Pickle 

Page  14.  line  17.  Immediately  after  "Sec. 
207."  Insert  "(a)". 

Page  14.  after  line  20,  Insert  tbe  following: 

"(b)  Section  403  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (42 
TT.S.C.  3171)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  any  area  within  an  economic 
development  district  designated  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
which  area  is  not  eligible  for  designation  as 
a  redevelopment  area  under  section  401  of 
this  Act.  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, be  deemed  to  be  a  redevelopment  area 


for  the  purpose  of  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance vmder  all  titles  of  this  Act  for  bo 
long  as  such  area  is  within  such  economic 
development  district,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  economic  conditions  of  such 
area  equitably  require  that  It  receive  such 
assistance.' " 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  personally  pleased  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  bring 
this  question  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle)  has,  indeed,  diligently  contacted 
members  of  the  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  £iisle  in  support  of  his  amendment 
and  action  to  meet  the  problem  it  seeks 
to  solve.  I  have  a  very  keen  appreciation 
and  genuine  sympathy  for  the  situation 
that  confronts  him.  I  know  all  of  us 
have  some  areas  that  we  know  from 
close  personal  knowledge  have  severe 
economic  problems  and  genuine  eco- 
nomic distress,  but  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other find  it  very  dlCBcult  to  produce  the 
statistical  material  and  the  factual  ma- 
terial to  justify  its  designation  under 
this  law.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  has  made  a  very 
strong  case  for  this  amendment,  and  I 
am  grateful  that  he  will  be  bringing  the 
detailed  presentation  of  it  before  the 
committee  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  May  I  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion by  saying  that  I  have  personally 
made  a  commitment  and  In  good  faith, 
and  an  earnest  one.  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  who  does  really 
have  a  problem.  Just  as  in  any  program 
you  can  accommodate  most  of  the  prob- 
lems, but  some  are  in  borderline  areas, 
not  quite  clear,  sort  of  in  a  gray  zone.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  there  is 
poverty  and  there  is  economic  hardship 
in  these  areas,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  does  have  every  justification  for 
advancing  and  presenting  his  case.  He 
has  done  it  with  great  effectiveness. 
Again  I  repeat  my  pledge  that  when  we 
do  reconsider  and  review  this  act  to  see 
how  it  has  worked  and  in  what  areas  it 
is  strong  and  weak,  we  will  certainly  give 
serious  consideration  to  how  we  can 
help  a  problem  area  such  as  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Chairman, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT     OITEaEO     BT     MR.     CLEVELAND 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland:  On 
page  13,  line  17,  strike  out  the  word  "abrupt." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
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purpose  of  this  amendment  which  is  to 
strike  out  the  word  "abrupt"  on  line  17, 
page  13.  is  quite  simple.  Experience  shows 
that  when  you  have  the  closing  of  a  mill, 
or  a  source  of  imemplosrment,  many  times 
It  Is  a  result  of  imports.  Sometimes  It  Is 
a  result  of  technological  changes,  or 
gometimes,  sad  to  say,  it  is  the  result  of 
poor  business  management.  Quite  fre- 
quently, though,  when  you  do  have  a  mill 
that  closes,  and  this  has  happened  a  good 
many  times  in  my  district,  it  does  not 
close  all  at  once.  It  dies  a  lingering  death. 
To  those  Members  of  this  House  who 
have  had  mills  close  in  their  district, 
whether  it  is  because  of  imports  or  be- 
cause of  some  technological  change,  or 
perhaps  adverse  business  conditions,  or 
poor  management,  I  hope  you  will  bear 
In  mind  the  important  implications  of 
this  rather  simple  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  major  source 
of  employment  closes  down  or  goes  out 
of  business  slowly  as  imports  increase  or 
as  the  recession  deepens  they  should  be 
lust  as  entitled  to  help  as  if  there  is  a 
cataclysmic  abrupt  closing  that  happens 
overnight  while  the  mill  is  full;-  employ- 
ing as  many  people  as  it  can. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  committee 
attempted  to  cope  with  this  particular 
problem  to  which  I  have  alluded  here  by 
incorporating  language  in  the  report.  But 
I  am  very  much  concerned  that  if  we 
leave  the  word  "abrupt"  in  the  criteria 
for  entitlement,  the  bureaucrats  down- 
town may  not  go  along  with  the  language 
of  the  committee  report. 

I  am  afraid  that,  based  upon  the  way 
this  language  reads  they  are  going  to 
require  a  closing  of  a  mill  where  a  lot 
of  people  are  thrown  out  of  work  and  not 
the  situation  which  so  frequently  hap- 
pens which  is  the  slow,  lingering  death 
of  a  mill  with  a  few  people  being  laid 
off  each  week,  finally  culminating  in  the 
closing  of  the  mill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  people  who  have 
this  particular  problem  which  is  unfor- 
tunately common  to  many  parts  of  the 
country,  I  would  hope  that  they  would 
support  this  amendment,  because  by  sup- 
porting this  amendment  it  will  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  a  part  of  our  policy 
in  enacting  this  legislation  is  to  recog- 
nize the  slow,  tortuous  death  of  a  mill 
by  reason  of  imports  or  some  other  rea- 
son, as  well  as  the  more  startling  cata- 
clysmic closing  of  a  mill  or  business  that 
is  in  full  operation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Committee  would  accept  this 
amendment,  because  I  think  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  of  this  act  which 
is  to  assist  areas  of  unemployment  and 
economic  disadvantage. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  problems  that  we 
are  facing  in  msuiy  parts  of  the  country, 
certainly  in  New  England  and  parts  of 
the  South  as  well  as  the  Middle  West, 
has  been  the  closing  of  mills  by  reason 
of  imports  that  have  crept  up  on  an 
industry,  resulting  not  in  its  going  sud- 
denly out  of  business,  with  an  abrupt 
rise  in  unemployment,  but  a  slow  death, 
and  the  unemployment  and  lack  of  em- 
plojTnent  opportunities  might  not  be  con- 
sidered as  abrupt. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  and  I  want 
to  say  in  opposition  to  it  that  it 
is  a  matter  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland) 
brought  very,  very  forcefully  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  when  this 
bill  was  pending  before  the  committee. 

It  was  considered  by  the  committee 
during  the  mark  up  of  the  bill.  The 
committee  felt  very,  very  strongly  that 
the  matter  could  be  handled  and  handled 
very  adequately  with  the  language  which 
Is  now  contained  in  the  report. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whde  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
to  the  language  that  appears  on  pages 
20  and  21  of  the  report  which  is  as 
follows : 

The  committee  further  feels  that  the  word 
"abrupt"  should  be  Interpreted  In  accordance 
with  Its  broadest  connotations  and  that  It 
should  include  not  only  a  sudden  or  Imme- 
diate rise  of  unemployment  but  also  a  threat- 
ened rise  of  unemployment  of  such  extent 
that  Its  overall  effect  upon  the  community 
would  be  abrupt.  For  example.  In  those 
Instances  involving  the  closing  of  a  large 
manufacturing  complex,  the  unemployment 
caused  within  the  community  does  not  neces- 
sarily occur  Instantaneously  since.  In  fact, 
the  complete  closing  may  take  place  over  a 
prolonged  period  of  time  yet  the  effect  of  the 
announcement  of  the  closing  Itself  or  the 
pha^ng  out  of  the  business  over  a  period  of 
time  can  produce  abrupt  and  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  community. 

The  committee  feels  in  this  situation, 
as  it  goes  on  to  say  in  the  report: 

Examples  of  this  type  of  closing  Includes 
plants  forced  to  shut  down  as  a  result  of 
excessive  imports  or  technological  change. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  those  areas 
where  long-range  commuting  by  the  work 
force  of  an  affected  source  of  employment  Is 
involved,  the  areas  designated  for  assistance 
may  Include  not  only  the  community  In 
which  the  major  source  of  employment  Is  lo- 
cated, but  also  the  area  from  which  Its  work 
force  Is  drawn,  or  any  pocket  of  unemploy- 
ment within  such  areas,  which  suffer  such  a 
loss  or  threatened  abrupt  rise  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

So  the  committee  feels  that  the  broad 
criteria  that  we  have  placed  in  this  bill 
as  a  result  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ham- 
merschhidt)  in  the  committee,  have  al- 
ready greatly  liberalized  and  enlarged 
the  areas  that  will  be  covered  by  this  leg- 
islation. 

To  eliminate  entirely  any  time  element 
in  consideration  of  a  threatened  rise  of 
imemployment,  and  to  take  this  word 
"abrupt"  out  of  the  bill,  would  probably 
open  the  bam  gate  so  wide  that  you 
would  have  practically  a  flood  of  applica- 
tions coming  in  from  those  commimities 
that  actually  are  not  facing  any  real 
threat  of  unemployment  In  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  there 
can  be  a  retention  of  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  biU,  and  that  there  will  be 
a  defeat  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 


gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cleveland). 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  stated  any  more 
clearly  or  precisely  than  has  already  been 
done  so  well  by  the  very  able  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson)  , 
but  I  did  want  to  underscore  in  general 
terms  that  "abrupt"  does  not  just  mean 
an  immediate,  abrupt  rise  in  imem- 
ployment. but  has  been  clarified  in  the 
report,  and  I  hope  further  clarified  by 
this  colloquy.  It  is  our  intent  that  the 
word  "abrupt"  would  be  that  its  con- 
struction shall  be  given  the  brosidest 
connotation.  The  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa has  pointed  this  out  very  well 
when  he  read  the  language  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  section.  I  reafllnn 
that  inteipretation. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opin- 
ion the  language  contained  in  the  re- 
port, and  the  description  as  given  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklsihoma,  clearly 
protect  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, £uid  I  would  hope  that  he  will  not 
insist  upon  his  amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Would  the  chair- 
man agi-ee  with  me  tliat  under  the  de- 
scription of  the  conditions  set  forth  by 
our  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Cleveland),  that 
the  areas  in  his  district  which  he  has 
described  to  us  in  the  committee  and  on 
the  floor  would  have  no  difficulty  quali- 
fying despite  the  presence  of  this  word 
"abrupt"? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  There  Is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  on  the  basis  of  the  expla- 
nation in  the  committee  report  on  pages 
20  and  21.  that  the  gentleman  would 
have  no  difficulty  whatsoever. 

Mr.  CITiEVELAND.  Mr.  C^iaiirman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Of  course,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  what  the  gentleman  says  is 
true,  if  the  language  in  the  report  Is  going 
to  cover  it  essentially,  then  we  do  not  need 
the  word  "abrupt,"  and  that  is  why,  of 
course,  I  want  to  take  that  word  out.  I 
think  you  may  have  a  bit  more  confidence 
than  I  do  in  the  amoimt  of  latitude  that 
a  bureaucrat  making  a  decision  on  an 
application  might  give  to  congressional 
intent. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  not  only  for  the  good  sense  and 
judgment  of  Secretary  Podesta  and  the 
people  working  with  him,  but  also  for  the 
infiuence  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  on   those  gentlemen. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  kind  words  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  the 
assurance  of  the  chairman.  I  assume  that 
if  I  do  nm  into  a  situation  where  the  use 
of  the  word  "abrupt"  is  being  used  to 
deny  an  application  of  the  type  I  have 
described,  you  will  give  me  an  immediate 
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hearing    on   legislation   to   correct 
wrong;  am  I  correct?  I 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  We  have  made  tpe 
assurance  several  times  yesterday  and  Ido 
it  again  now,  that  as  soon  as  the  wa^r 
pollution  legislation,  which  has  high  pfi- 
ority  and  on  which  we  plan  to  start  hear- 
ings within  a  matter  of  weeks,  are  con- 
cluded. Then,  the  next  item  of  business 
will  be  a  total  review  of  the  EDA  pro- 
gram and  how  it  is  working.  At  tliat 
time  you  will  have  ample  opportunity 
furtiier  and  you  can  be  assured  you  are 
protected  and  covered  under  the  inter- 
pretation here.  | 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
that  assurance  I  ask  unanimous  consant 
that  my  amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objectlonj  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  far- 
ther amendments  to  titie  U,  the  Clqrk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITU!  m— APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  I^E- 
VELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1965 

Sbc.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  hbe 
"Appalachian  Regional  Development  4<^t 
Amendments  of  1971". 

Sec.  302.  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  105  of  the  Appalacbllan 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  105)  18  amended  to  read  as  folloi^: 
"To  carry  out  this  section  there  Is  her  Ay 
authorized  to  be  approjMlated  to  the  Coin- 
mission,  to  be  available  until  expended,  4ot 
to  exceed  $1,900,000  for  the  two-flacal-yiar 
period  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  not  to  fx- 
ceed  $1,900,000  for  the  two-flscal-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1975.  Not  to  exceed  $475,000 
of  the  authorization  for  any  such  two-y«ar 
period  shall  be  available  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Pederal  Cochalrman,  his  alternate,  abd 
his  staff.".  T 

Sec.  303.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  losjof 
the  Ap]>alachlan  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  V.3.C.  106)  is  amended  py 
striking  out  "1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1975".  ' 

Sec.  304.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  301jOf 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  ^ct 
of  1965  (40  App.  VB.O.  106)  Is  amended  | to 
read  as  follows:  ^ 

"(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there!  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  tjhe 
President,  to  be  available  until  expend^, 
$175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Ji^ne 
30,  1971;  $176,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  enid- 
Ing  Jime  30,  1973;  $180,000,000  for  the  flseal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $180,000,000  tor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  $18d.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
1975:  $185,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endling 
June  30.  1976;  $185,000,000  for  the  fiscal  y»ar 
ending  June  30,  1977;  and  $180,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  J\ine  30,  1978." 

Sec.  305.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  30S  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  4ct 
of  1966  (40  App.  trj3.C.  305)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Pederal  share  of  mining  ajea 
reetoration  project  costs  carried  out  uncjer 
subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  and  conducted 
on  lands  other  than  federally  owned  laods 
shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total 
ooet  thereof,  l^r  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
such  project  costs  may  include  the  reasonatle 
value  (Including  donations)  of  planning,  en- 
gineering, real  property  acquisition  (limited 
to  the  reasonable  value  of  the  real  property  In 
its  unreclaimed  state  and  ooets  incidental 
to  its  acquisition,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 


mission) and  such  other  materials  and  serv- 
ices as  may  be  required  for  such  project." 

Sbc.  306.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  214  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
use.  214)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"December  31,  1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31.  1974". 

Sec.  307.  Section  401  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  401)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations 
authorized  In  section  106  for  administrative 
expenses,  and  in  section  201  for  the  Appala- 
chian development  highway  system  and  local 
access  roads,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President,  to  be  avail- 
able until  expended,  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
$368,500,000  for  the  two-flscal-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1971;  $302,000,000  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1973; 
and  $314,000,000  for  the  two-flscal-year 
period  ending  June  30.  1975." 

Sec.  308.  Section  406  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1966  (40  App. 
use.  406)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1971." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1975.". 

Sec  309.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  beneflts  of,  or 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Pederal  flnanclal 
assistance  under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  rn  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  pwint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

AMENDMENT    OITERED    BT    MR.    BOBTSON    OT 
NirW    YORK 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Robison  of 
New  York:  On  page  16,  strike  lines  11  through 
24  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  304.  Section  201  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1985  (40  App 
US.C.  201)   is  amended  as  follows: 

"'(1)  The  penultimate  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Construction  on  the  development  highway 
system  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  slxty-flve  mlleB." ' 

"(2)  Subsection  (g)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  to  be  available  until  expended 
$176,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971;  $180,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972:  $185,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973;  $185,000,000  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  $190,000,000 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975: 
$190,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976;  $190,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977;  and  $185,000^0  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1978."  " 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  construction  of  2,700  miles  of  devel- 
opment highways  is  presently  authorized 
for  the  Appalachian  region;  that  all — or 
virtually  all — of  that  mileage  is  presently 
allocated,  and  that  the  committee  bill,  as 
now  before  us,  while  it  contains  a  further 
authorization  of  moneys  believed  neces- 
sary to  complete  that  original  highway 


system,  does  not  provide  for  any  addi- 
tional mileage. 

One  such  allocation  of  mileage  has 
been  made  for  a  development  highway, 
known  as  the  Appalachian  Thruway,  and 
nmning  through  the  Pennsylvania  Val- 
ley corridor,  so-called,  from  Cumberland, 
Md.,  as  its  southern  terminus,  on  north 
through  Pennsylvsmla  and  on  Into  New 
York  a  few  miles  to  Elmira,  N.Y.,  as  the 
present  northerly  terminus  of  this  key 
devdopm«ital  highway.  At  Elmjra.  this 
proposed  road  connects  with  New  York 
State  Route  17,  a  major  highway  run- 
ning in  an  east-west  direction  througfi 
the  southern  tier  counties  of  New  York, 
as  they  are  called,  from  New  York  City  to 
Buffalo. 

However,  some  65  miles  or  so,  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  from  Elmira — on 
a  route  running  from  Elmira  through 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  and  on  to  Cortland,  N.Y.— 
lies  Interstate  Route  81,  complete  now 
from  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  vicinity, 
through  Scranton,  in  that  State,  on  into 
New  York  through  Binghamton,  Cort- 
land, Syracuse,  and  Watertown,  to  the 
Canadian  border.  This  latter  highway  is 
a  key  portion  of  the  Interstate  System. 
and,  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  high- 
way planning,  it  makes  all  sorts  of  sense 
for  the  Appalachian  Thruway,  now  un- 
der construction,  to  connect  with  it  and 
not  end,  as  would  now  be  the  case,  at 
Elmira. 

In  1969,  a  study  known  as  the  Rust 
Report  was  made  under  contract  with 
the  EDA,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
both  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion and  the  Appalachian  Thruway 
Association,  headquartered  in  Altoona, 
Pa.  That  study  urged  such  a  continua- 
tion, and  connection  with  Interstate  81, 
of  the  developmental  highway  I  have 
described  to  you,  in  terms  indicating 
that,  unless  such  a  connection  is  even- 
tually made,  the  affected  region's  pro- 
jected economic  growth  would  fall  sub- 
stantially below  the  2 '/a  times  increase 
otherwise  believed  possible.  As  the 
Appalachian  Thruway  Association's  bul- 
letin for  March  of  1969  noted: 

Ending  the  corridor  at  Elmira  would  let 
the  area  to  the  north  flounder  and  drastically 
reduce  the  degree  of  growth  of  the  lower 
Thruway  counties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  extension  and 
interconnection  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  affected  communities  in  the  10 
counties  along  the  corridor.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  their  citizens — as  in  mine — the 
highway  in  question  will  not  achieve  its 
maximum  value  without  such  an  exten- 
sion and  interconnection;  and,  without 
it,  we  will  have  built,  so  to  speak,  a  ladder 
to  economic  development  in  which  the 
upper  two  rungs  are  missing. 

As  I  have  said,  the  additional  mileage 
needed  to  accommodate  such  an  exten- 
sion is  65  miles,  give  or  take  a  few.  As 
best  I  can  compute  it,  the  estimated  cost 
of  such  an  extension  which,  let  me  point 
out,  would  be  through  three  New  York 
counties — Chemung,  Tompkins,  and 
Cortland— already  designated  as  within 
the  Appalachian  region,  would  be  about 
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$35   million    in    Appalachian    highway 

naoneys. 

The  amendment  I  offer,  therefore, 
simply  adds  the  necessary  65  miles  to  the 
presently  authorized  system  for  these 
purposes,  and  spreads  the  cost  under  this 
program  over  a  7-year  period  by  adding 
$5  million  a  year  to  the  committee's 
recommendation  for  highway  purposes 
in  the  7  fiscal  years  beginning  with  the 
one  that  ends  on  June  30, 1972,  and  end- 
ing with  the  fiscal  yeeu-  that  ends  on 
June  30,  1978. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  committee — to  whose 
members  I  have  previously  presented 
this  problem — as  well  as  with  the  ap- 
proval of  my  colleagues,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  so  very  reluctantly  because 
I  know  the  fervor  and  zeal  with  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  has  worked  for  the 
Appalachian  program  and  for  this 
amendment.  However,  imder  the  19G7 
act,  additional  mileage  was  authorized  to 
accommodate  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
since  that  time  there  has  been  no  addi- 
tion to  the  corridors.  We  have  not  re- 
ceived any  request  from  the  Commis- 
sion or  from  any  of  the  States  to  make 
additions  to  the  Appalachian  corridor 
highway  system. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  that  under  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970,  we  pro- 
vided a  national  formula  that  can  be 
utilized  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  this 
highway  program  the  gentleman  is  ad- 
vocating. By  July  1,  1973,  we  change  the 
formula  for  Pederal  aid  highway  con- 
struction can  develop  to  70-30.  This  will 
certainly  help  this  highway  he  is  talking 
about.  He  will  receive  as  great  assistance 
under  this  as  he  would  under  the  Appa- 
lachia  program.  It  seems  to  me  this  Is  the 
way  to  proceed. 

I  would  think  that  If  the  gentleman  Is 
going  to  insist  on  additional  mileage,  he 
would  open  up  the  act  to  all  the  other  12 
States  who  would  than  seek  additional 
mileage. 

Let  us  finish  the  progi'am  we  now  have 
underway— at  a  later  date  we  may  con- 
sider further  mileage  for  Appalachla  if 
the  commission  proposes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  makes  some  telling 
points,  of  course.  But  the  problem  at  the 
moment  is  that  this  road  extension  is  sort 
of  betwixt  and  between.  It  is  being  stud- 
ied for  inclusion  under  the  Appalachian 
highway  system,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
by  virtue  of  the  EDA  study,  and  also  by 
virtue  of  continuing  study  by  the  region- 
al commission  itself.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, the  State  department  of 
transportation  generally  says  It  will  leave 
the  question  of  the  extension  of  this 
road  friHn  Elmira  to  Cortland,  N.Y.,  up 
to  the  availability  of  Appalachian  funds 
if  they  ever  come.  Today  we  are  offered 


a  4 -year  extension,  which  is  all  well  and 
good,  but  without  any  available  miles  or 
money  for  this  extension  this  is  even- 
tually going  to  have  to  be  dcMie.  This 
highway  is  left  In  limbo,  then,  so  I  have 
no  alternative  but  to  present  my  case 
here  again. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  do  not  share 
the  fears  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  think  the  highway  can  be  built 
under  the  new  formula  in  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
that  may  be  so,  except  for  the  fact  that, 
insofar  as  I  can  find  out  from  the  regional 
commission,  all  of  that  original  mileage  is 
allocated  and  it  does  not  have  any  more 
money  to  allocate  to  this  extension, 
which  is  a  proper  extension  in  my  judg- 
ment. That  is  my  problem,  and  that  is 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  understand. 
As  I  have  said,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
proposition  that  the  State  cochairmen 
should  bring  up  on  the  agenda  for  dis- 
cussion under  any  future  proposals  by 
the  Appalachian  Commission,  so  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  in  a  position  of  trying 
to  develop  the  corridor  in  New  York,  un- 
der future  needs.  There  would  be  the 
proper  time  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  further,  my  purpose, 
as  the  gentleman  probably  understands, 
13  to  help  lay  a  foundation  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  committee,  the  Commission, 
and  the  regional  Governors  involved,  will 
all  continue  to  appreciate  that  we  have  a 
problem,  and  that  good  sound  highway 
practice  requires  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
it  seems  to  me,  along  the  lines  as  sug- 
gested by  my  amendment.  I  am  not,  of 
course,  going  to  be  mad  at  anybody  if 
the  amendment  is  opposed  or  defeated, 
but  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  door 
is  kept  open. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  e^preciate 
the  gentleman's  position,  and  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  we  will  not  be  ne- 
glectful of  his  needs. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  this 
additional  road  been  approved  by  the 
Commission? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No;  that  is 
what  we  were  discussing.  It  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
in  my  district  several  counties  that  would 
like  to  add  some  additional  mileage.  I 
have  taken  it  up  with  the  Commission, 
and  they  tell  me  the  time  will  come  when 
they  wUl  study  the  whole  matter  of  ad- 
ditional mileage,  and  they  will  consider 
it  then,  as  far  as  additional  mileage  for 
here  and  there  and  yonder,  additional 
requests.  I  do  not  think  we  should  try  to 
approach  this  now  by  piecemeal  requests. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabsuna  has  expired. 
(By  ananimous  consent,  Mr.  Jems  of 


Alabama  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  inclined  to  be  very  ssmapathetic 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  However,  we  are 
in  the  process  of  receiving  information 
based  upon  a  functional  ara>Ucation 
needs  study  that  is  being  coardiiiated  by 
the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials.  I  believe  it  will  be  more 
appropriate  if  we  can  give  considera- 
tion to  that  particular  matter  at  that 
Ume. 

But  I  believe  also  we  are  going  to  be 
holding  additional  hearings  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  pro- 
grams, and  it  is  conceivable  that  we 
could  have  the  information  at  that  time. 
I,  for  one,  woiuld  be  willing  to  listen  to 
the  gentleman's  proposal  at  that  time 
and  give  it  some  credence. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  comment  possibly 
from  the  chairman  in  that  regard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Alabama  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  Is  my  feeling,  as  I  have  stated 
previously,  that  these  problems  must  be 
considered  in  proper  order.  We  have  an 
authorized  highway  system  to  be  de- 
veloped for  Appalachla  and  that  should 
have  first  priority.  At  a  later  date  we 
could  then  consider  additional  mileage  If 
such  is  recommended  by  the  various 
States  and  the  Commission,  itself.  For 
the  present  time,  let  us  complete  the 
existing  authorized  Appalachian  system 
so  we  can  fully  open  up  the  region  as  we 
Intended  when  we  originally  passed  the 
act. 

Jiir.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  there  is  some  maneuvering 
going  on  in  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee these  days  to  provide  another  deal 
for  downtown  Washington  known  as  a 
sports  arena. 

In  this  $3  or  $4  billion  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  this  afternoon  can  some  member 
of  the  committee  advise  me  as  to  whether 
there  Is  any  money  or  authorization  for 
another  "white  elephant"  stadium,  sports 
arena,  or  tourist  center  or  something  of 
that  kind  imder  the  name  of  "Appa- 
lachla," that  blessed  name  of  "Awa- 
lachla,"  or  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chahroan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mlimesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  proposed  center  to 
which  the  gentleman  makes  reference  is 
being  considered  for  a  study  to  determine 
alternative  locations  and  methods  of 
financing.  This  bill  does  not  deal  with 
this  matter. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  in  tWs  bill  there  are  neither  mice 
nor  white  elephants,  nor  even  any  wood- 
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chucks.  We  have  a  good  bill,  and  tqat 
goes  for  title  m. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  did  the  gentleman 
say  about  the  bill? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  This  is  a  good  b^. 
There  is  no  sports  arena  or  any  similar 
item  in  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
Inversely  if  the  sports  arena  were  in  this 
bill  it  would  not  be  a  good  bill? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  not  commenting 
about  the  sports  arena  itself.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  bill  here,  as  explained  by 
the  members  of  the  committee.  It  is  km 
excellent  biU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  fr<jm 
my  friend  from  Minnesota  there  L«;  ^o 
money  in  this  bill  for  that  arena  un<|er 
the  title  of  "Appalachia"  or  any  otlier 
title. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  is  c(^r- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  the  Members 
to  turn  to  page  16  of  the  bill.  These  a(u- 
thorlzatlons  call  for  committing  the  Cojn- 
gress  for  the  next  8  years  to  am  expendi- 
ture of  $1,445,000,000,  and  If  the  sweetein- 
ing  Just  proposed  by  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  Is  add^d, 
I  do  not  know  by  how  much  It  would  Ibe 
increased.  It  would  be  well  abdve 
$1,445,000,000. 

Why  would  you  commit  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  put  up  $l,44p,- 
000,000  over  a  period  of  8  years,  when  ybu 
have  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  vie 
fiscal  situation  of  this  Government  1  is 
going  to  be  even  2  or  3  years  from  noW? 

How  can  you  in  good  conscience  co|n- 
mit  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  that 
amount  of  money  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  in  a  selected  area  of  tjils 
country,  to  the  exclusion  of  millions  upon 
minion.s  of  taxpayers  elsewhere  across 
the  country?  It  seems  to  me  that  a  p»o- 
grstm  of  this  kind  requires,  I  will  not  day 
gall,  but  I  think  you  are  way  out  in  left 
field.  Would  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee tell  me  on  what  basis  you  comqiit 
this  Congress  to  the  expenditure  J  of 
$1,445,000,000  over  a  period  of  8  years?!  If 
that  question  is  not  answerable,  then  Jet 
me  ask  why  you  provide  in  this  bill  tqat 
the  Federal  taxpayers  pay  75  percent  I  of 
the  cost  of  restoration  of  cut-up  land! as 
the  result  of  strip  mining?  Why  do  yiou 
saddle  75  percent  of  this  cost  upon  lihe 
taxpayers  of  Iowa?  Why  are  the  mining 
companies  not  required  to  restore  |he 
land  they  mutilate?  ' 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  vtUl 
the  gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  speak  with  soine 
degree  of  reticence  because  I  have  gr^t 
respect  for  the  gentleman  in  the  vneU 
who  is  considered  the  conscience  of  l|he 
House.  Second,  I  am  a  freshman  memDer 
of  the  committee.  However,  I  will  ans\fer 
the  question  if  I  may  in  this  way:  Why 
do  not  those  in  our  society  who  do 
dama«e  to  the  earth,  become  tried  lor 
their  damage  and  become  assessed  lor 
the  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  which 
has  occurred  since  the  beginning  of  ttoe 
Nation?    The    Union    Pacific    Railrciad 


came  through  my  State,  and  the  gentle- 
man frc«n  Pennsylvania  is  here  to  hear 
this,  and  they  dug  coal  mines  and  homes 
were  built  on  top  of  them  later  and  the 
ground  there  is  caving  in,  causing  the 
homes  to  fall  in.  If  there  is  going  to  be 
any  help  given  for  this  damage  that  has 
been  done,  it  will  have  to  come  trom  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  because 
the  Union  Pacific  will  not  pay  for  it,  I 
will  be  happy  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  other  Members  in  draft- 
ing legislation  to  compel  those  who  have 
committed  these  damages,  to  restore  the 
damages. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  hardly  an  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  why  this  is  done 
this  way.  Simply  because  we  were  negli- 
gent many  years  ago.  or  even  a  few  years 
ago,  does  not  excuse  raping  the  taxpayers 
of  the  entire  country  to  take  care  of  situ- 
ations of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  continuation  of 
special  privilege  legislation,  it  is  commit- 
ting Congress  much  too  far  in  the  future 
and  it  involves  the  expenditure  of  a  huge 
amoimt  of  unbudgeted  funds.  I  caimot 
support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Robison). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AM13TOMENT    OFTTRED    BY    MR.    M'KWEN 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Axaendznent  offered  by  Mr.  McEwbn:  on 
page  18,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  foUowing 
section : 

"Sec.  310.  That  section  403  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  clause  relating 
to  the  counties  in  New  York  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

•'  'In  New  York,  the  counties  of  Allegany, 
Broome,  Cattaraugus.  Cayxiga,  Chautauqua, 
Chemung.  Chenango.  Clinton.  Cortland,  Del- 
aware. Essex.  Franklin,  Pulton,  Oreene, 
HamUton,  Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Madi- 
son, Montgomery,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Os- 
wego, Otsego,  St.  Lawrence,  Schoharie, 
Schuyler,  Steuben.  Tioga,  Tompkins.  Warren, 
and  Washington."  " 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  quick  question? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  those  counties  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  they  are  all  in  the 
United  States.  Some  are  rather  adjacent 
to  the  neighboring  coimtry  to  the  north, 
Canada,  but  they  are  tn  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend our  reading  clerk  for  the  excellent 
job  he  did  in  reading  some  of  these  In- 
dian names  such  as  Cattaraugus.  Cayuga, 
Chautauqua,  and  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  amendment 
to  which  I  referred  yesterday  when  I  said 
that  I  would  offer  at  this  time  an  amend- 
ment to  add  18  counties  in  New  York 
State  to  the  Appalachian  region. 

Since  then,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  this  matter  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  for  6  yesurs  on  the 


Public  Works  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blai- 
NiK) ,  and  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Jowxs),  who  cheurs  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Just  briefly,  let  me  give 
you  some  history  as  to  why  this  amend- 
ment was  discussed. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  areas,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  pointed  out, 
such  as  these  coimties,  leads  one  to  won- 
der why  it  is  that  a  certain  part  of  the 
coimtry  should  be  eligible  for  programs 
such  as  the  Appalachian  program. 

In  the  persuasive  argiunents  that  were 
made  in  1965  when  this  program  wa« 
adopted,  evidence  was  presented  that 
this  Appalachian  area  had  unique  char- 
acteristics. First,  that  the  topogrt«)hy 
was  rough  and  rugged  and  that  it  would 
hinder  the  development  of  roads,  and 
that  it  was  plagued  with  outmigration 
and  high  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  that  time  a  southern 
tier  of  counties  in  the  State  of  New  York 
was  added  to  the  Appalachian  region, 
but  the  crowning  glory  of  New  York 
State,  the  Catskill  and  Adirondack 
Mountains  were  not  included,  although 
many,  including  my  Governor,  have  felt 
that  this  area  should  be  considered. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  the  coimties  in  this 
amendment  with  reference  to  the  most 
recent  imemplojrment  figures.  I  say  to  my 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, that  I  think  this  is  iUustratlve  of 
the  situation  which  exists. 

Cayuga,  10  percent;  Clinton,  10.4  per- 
cent; Essex,  15.8  percent,  and  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Minnesota,  that  is  the  county 
that  is  a  subject  of  a  New  York  Times 
article  that  I  placed  in  his  hands  just 
recently;  Franklin  County,  16.7  percent, 
which  is  the  county  that  I  referred  to 
yesterday  when  I  quoted  from  a  news 
story  that  said  "employment  in  the 
county  reported  up"  but  went  on  to  say 
that  unemployment  was  down  to  15J 
percent;  Pulton,  13.1  percent;  Greene, 
11.4  percent;  Hamilton,  26.7  percent; 
Herkimer-Oneida,  8.1  percent;  Jefferson, 
ll.rpercent:  Lewis,  9  percent;  Madison- 
Onondaga-Oswego.  6.1  percent;  Mont- 
gomery, 8  percent;  St.  Lawrence,  8.9  per- 
cent: Oswego,  8.9  percent;  Warren.  9.6 
percent,  and  Washington-Warren,  7.5 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, this  entire  area  has  higher  unem- 
ployment than  the  national  average  and, 
in  many  areas,  higher  than  the  levels  of 
counties  now  included  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  report 
has  pointed  out  that  these  counties  have 
socioeconomic  characteristics  similar  to 
the  rest  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

I  would  now  briefly  refer  to  two  quo- 
tations from  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  was  sent  to  us  last  year  and 
printed  as  House  Document  91-367: 

without  question,  many  of  the  ooiintie« 
of  Upper  New  York  suffer  severe  eooDomlc 
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ijjgtrws.  Sixteen  oountles  outside  the  Ap- 
ntiachian  region  certainly  qualify  for  aid 
5jfl^  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966. 

Then,  the  report  concludes: 

There  is  sufllolent  economic  Juetlflcatlon 
to  warrant  the  inclusion  of  portions  of 
Upper  New  York  State  In  an  Economic  De- 
veK^ment  region.  Further,  the  socioeco- 
nomic orientation  of  the  area  in  question 
appears  to  favor  inclusion  within  the  Ap{>a- 
Ii^chlan  region. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
dear  friend  and  colleague,  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  in  line 
with  what  we  were  discussing  earUer 
here  today,  is  it  his  intention  that  there 
will  be,  later  this  year,  hearings  held  on 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  to  consider  amendments 
to  that  act  and  at  that  time  would  there 
be  consideration  given  to  the  inclusion 
of  additional  counties  in  New  York 
within  the  Appalachian  region? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  may  I  state  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  if  no  question  about  the  nature 
of  the  problem  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers,  and  may  I  also  express  my  great 
sympathy  to  the  gentleman  because  of 
that  but,  more  than  that,  my  determina- 
tion to  help  in  any  way  we  can.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the  prop- 
er way  to  do  this. 

And  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Blatnik.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McEweh  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  and  re- 
ferring to  the  President's  studies,  I  refer 
to  page  52,  appendix  B,  entitled  "Com- 
ments Submitted  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission."  It  is  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  is  dated  May  8, 
1970,  not  quite  a  year  ago.  The  pertinent 
portions  of  the  letter,  which  is  a  brief 
one,  is  signed  by  John  B.  Waters,  Jr., 
the  then  Federal  cochairman,  and  John 
D.  Wlsman,  the  then  States'  regional 
representative,  suid  it  says: 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  This  is  in  response 
to  the  directive  from  President  Nixon  that 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  pro- 
Tide  Its  comments  on  the  study,  required 
under  PL.  91-123,  which  your  Department 
has  conducted  concerning  the  relationship 
between  the  counties  of  northern  New  York 
State  and  the  New  England  and  Appalachian 
Begions  as  presently  delineated  under  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  and 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act. 

It  continues: 

On  the  basis  of  Its  own  analysis,  this  Com- 
mission believes  that  there  Is  demonstrable 
evidence  of  special  needs  In  the  northern 
counties  of  New  York  State  which  would 
benefit  from  the  kinds  of  approaches  made 
poselble  through  regional  cooperation. 

Here  is  the  key  statement: 
Our  BJoalysis  of  commutation  patteme  and 
other  social  and  economic  reiatlonahlps  In- 


dicates that  the  northern  counties  of  New 
York  are  preponderantly  tied  to  the  Mohawk 
and  Upper  Hudson  Valleys  and  the  Great 
Lakes  Plain.  This  would  indicate  that  proper 
reglonallzatlon  of  the  area  would  Incorporate 
most  of  upstate  New  York  in  one  region. 

This  Commission  agrees  with  the  President 
m  his  oall  for  naUooal  and  regional  growth 
policies  designed  to  achieve  more  balanced 
patterns  of  national  development. 

What  they  suggest  is  obviously  a  new 
mechanism  such  as  a  commission  like  caie 
of  the  five  we  have  already  created  in  the 
Economic  Development  Act  CommlssiMis 
such  as  the  Upper  Great  Lakes,  the 
Ozarks,  the  Four  Comers,  New  England, 
and  the  Southeastern  Coastal  Plains 
Area. 

May  I  again  state  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  will  definitely  review  EDA.  We 
will  definitely  review  your  problem  In 
great  detail.  We  hope  by  then  to  have 
more  detailed  recommendations  or  com- 
ments from  the  Governors  working 
through  Gov.  Arch  Moore,  who  Is  now 
the  State  cochairman  of  the  Appalachian 
Commission.  At  that  time  we  can  make 
a  determination  of  what  is  the  best 
mechanism  with  which  to  deal  with  this 
serious  problem  involving  a  nimiber  of 
counties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Blatotk,  and  by 
mumimous  consent,  Mr.  McEwkn  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  In  my  conversation  with 
my  dear  friend  and  colleague  earlier  to- 
day, I  understood  the  gentleman  to  indi- 
cate that  it  would  be  a  proper  subject  for 
his  hearings  to  consider  this  area  for  an 
addition  to  Appalachia.  I  recdlze  It  could 
be  considered  as  an  EDA  region  also. 
Ivlr.  BLATNIK.  Or  a  new  commission. 
Mr.  McEWEN.  But  it  could  be  con- 
sidered for  the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes;  it  could  as  well 
as  a  complete  new  region  under  FDA. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  think  this  report,  to 
which  we  have  both  referred,  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President,  House  Docu- 
ment No.  91-367,  does  make  a  vei-y  good 
case  that  this  is  mountainous  terrain, 
and  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  to  this  map  which  shows  some 
of  the  topography  of  this  area,  and  there 
are  mountcdns  in  almost  all  of  it,  and 
that  it  does  lend  itself,  as  the  report 
says,  because  its  socioeconomic  charac- 
teristics are  quite  similar  to  those  of 
Appalachia  to  inclusion  in  that  regional 
commission. 

Then  as  I  understand  it,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  telling  me  that 
hesirings  will  be  held,  and  that  consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  this  area  of 
New  York  State. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  tlmt.  while 
we  are  pleased  with  the  progress  of  the 
Appalachia  Commission  in  the  southern 
tier  of  New  York,  we  believe  that  these 
additional  counties,  12  of  which  are  fully 
eligible  under  all  titles  of  the  EDA,  should 
be  included  in  the  Appalachian  region. 
I  read  a  list  of  the  unemployment  fig- 
ures, so  the  gentleman  knows  what  the 
situation  is. 


Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  has 
made  that  clear  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  critical  need  for  aid  to  the 
counties  to  which  he  has  referred. 

The  only  difference  in  this  is  the  mech- 
anism we  should  use  to  help  these  coun- 
ties—shall we  add  them  to  Appalachia — 
shall  they  be  a  separate  commission? 
This  problem  will  be  reviewed  fully  when 
we  consider  in  greater  detail  economic 
development  and  at  that  time  a  deter- 
mination will  be  made  as  to  what  is  the 
best  way  to  help  these  counties. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  assurance. 

Mr.  CELLE21.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  dean  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ckller)  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dia- 
log we  have  just  heard  between  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  tokens  genuine 
comfort  to  the  members  of  the  New  York 
delegation.  It  is  in  line  with  the  very  dis- 
tinguished service  that  has  been  rendered 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota  and  his  emi- 
nent colleague  on  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones), 
They  have  realized  the  importance  of  this 
amendment  and  they  have  agreed  to 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise 
which  I  am  sure  will  redound  to  the  de- 
cided advantage  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  now  incumbent 
upon  the  Governor  of  our  Empire  State 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  and  vigilantly  fol- 
low the  lead  suggested  by  this  dialog. 

I  am  quite  convinced  from  what  we 
have  heard  from  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  who  now  has 
the  fioor  that  the  commission  mentioned 
in  this  dialog  will  recognize  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  claim  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  include  those  counties  within  our 
Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  to 
what  the  chairman  has  said,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McEwen)  has 
been  very  diligent  in  advancing  his  re- 
quest to  the  committee.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman feels  the  contiguous  counties  that 
are  bordering  other  areas  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region  that  have  a  similar  prob- 
lem should  be  included  in  the  regional 
highway  development  program.  I  think  it 
is  totally  unfair  not  to  give  consideration 
to  those  counties.  By  the  same  token  you 
cannot  jeopardize  the  funding  require- 
ments of  other  counties  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  assurances  of 
our  chairman  that  this  matter  will  be 
again  reviewed  by  our  committee.  I  be- 
lieve once  we  hold  these  hearings,  we  will 
then,  in  fswjt,  be  able  to  give  considera- 
tion not  only  to  his  request  but  also  to 
requests  such  as  those  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  . 

I  want  to  assure  my  friend  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McE^WEN)  that  as  the  ranking 
Republican  on  this  subcommittee,  I  will 
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do  every  thing  possible  to  assist  him  in 
accomplishing  his  stated  objectives.  Els 
exemplary  service  on  our  committee  and 
the  economic  problems  of  his  constitu- 
ency are  deserving  of  the  earliest  p6s- 
sible  consideration.  I 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  toe 
gentleman  yield?  J 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  ihe 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia 
for  srielding  and  thank  him  for  his  re- 
marks just  made  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment  on  \he 
basis  of  the  assurances  given  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  genljle- 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatwik)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection.  j 

Mr.  MTZEI.T..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  movi  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  the  5 
minutes,  but  just  to  pursue  the  statement 
by  my  distinguished  chairman  that  -  he 
has  every  intention  of  reviewing  the  EJDA 
and  the  Appalachian  region,  plus  other 
title  commissions,  at  that  time  woul4  it 
be  in  order  for  any  governor  of  anji  of 
the  States  within  the  Appalachian  region 
to  recommend  the  addition  of  ot 
counties  to  Appalachia? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  cannot  quite  resi 
although  I  am  inclined  to  be  sym| 
thetic.  But  to  be  fair,  it  is  a  rather  brc 
sweeping  question  and  I  hesitate  to  |re- 
spond  to  such  a  broad,  sweeping  inquiry 
over  which  I  may  have  no  control,  put 
this  I  can  say,  to  the  gentleman,  wht>  is 
a  very  valuable  member  of  the  coj 
tee — he  would  be  given  a  full  hearini 
any  problems  that  he  may  have  in 
areas  of  his  State. 

If  he  will  work  with  his  Governor 
the  State  agencies,  we  will  give  yoi 
advance  any  staff  assistance  we 
Whether  the  question  involves  EDj 
Appalachia,  we  will  give  you  all  the  las- 
slstance  we  can  so  that  the  gentlei^an 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  presertt  a 
fuU  case  to  the  committee.  Then  Ithe 
committee  will  make  its  own  determina- 
tion. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  wanted  to  be  clean  on 
that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  if  I 
understood  the  gentleman  correctlyj  he 
made  the  statement  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  at  the  time  the  com- 
mittee reviews  the  question,  that  would 
be  the  proper  time  to  ask  that  toese 
other  counties  be  added,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  make  sm-e  that  an  option  will 
be  open  to  any  State  representative  to 
make  a  presentation. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  option  will]  be 
open.  I  do  urge  that  you  have  a  well  doc- 
umented case  to  present.  I  am  sure  tjhat 
in  his  own  case  the  gentleman  will  qave 
a  well  documented  case  in  support  of!  his 
proposition  when  he  makes  his  presen- 
tation to  the  committee,  and  we  s^all 
assist  him  In  that  preparation. 
Mr.  MIZELL.  I  thank  the  ChalriAan. 
I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
Chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  my  dood 
friend  from  Alabama,  so  that  I  m  ght 


be  completely  clear  aa  this  point.  It  Is 
my  imderstanding  that  imder  present 
law  the  governors  of  the  States  in  Ap- 
palachia have  the  right  at  this  time  to 
make  a  study  and  to  recommend  any 
counties  that  they  think  should  be  in- 
cluded in  Appalachia  under  present  law. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Let  me  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  that  I  appreciate 
liis  problem.  I  would  point  out  the  fol- 
lowing: That  under  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act,  under  section 
403  of  that  act,  the  procedure  for  in- 
cluding new  counties  is  spelled  out  as 
follows,  and  I  quote  directly  from  the 
law: 

No  recommendation  for  any  change  la  the 
definition  ot  the  Appalachian  region  as  set 
forth  In  this  section  shaU  be  proposed  or 
considered  by  the  Commission  without  a 
prior  resolution  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  directing  a  study  of  such 
change. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  way 
a  change  can  be  made  to  the  region  is  by 
first  a  resolution  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House  or  the  Senate, 
directing  such  a  study.  However,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Governors  from 
testifying  before  the  committee,  or  hav- 
ing their  representatives  appear  and  pre- 
sent statements  to  the  committee,  urging 
the  inclusion  of  additional  counties  for 
the  committee  to  consider. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  his 
clarification  of  this  point.  I  for  one  would 
think  that  all  of  us  in  the  Appalachian 
region  owe  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
and  all  of  those  working  with  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  bringing  about  a  pro- 
gram that  has  done  so  much  in  our 
States. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  the 
inclusion  of  an  additional  18  New 
York  counties  under  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  The 
President's  authorized  upper  New  York 
study  urges  this  broadening  of  this  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  to  these  addi- 
tional coimties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  presently  have  within 
my  28th  Congressional  District  in  New 
York,  three  counties  already  included 
under  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act.  These  are  Delaware,  Otsego, 
and  Schoharie  Counties.  The  18  coun- 
ties covered  by  this  amendment  include 
two  additional  counties  from  my  nine- 
county  district.  TTiese  are  Montgomery 
and  Greene  Coimties.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  criteria  of  poverty,  of 
unemployment,  of  human  economic  need 
which  divides  Delaware,  Otsego,  or  Scho- 
harie County  from  Montgomery  and 
Greene  Coimties  except  that  the  first 
three  receive  additional  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government,  while  the  lat- 
ter two  do  not. 

Unemployment  Is  as  high  in  one 
county  as  the  next,  the  need  is  as  great 


in  one  as  the  other.  For  example,  thoee 
counties  presently  sitting  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Act's  financial  assistance  umbrella  show 
unemployment  rates,  as  of  February  i, 
1971,  of  8  percent  for  Delaware  County! 
8.9  percent  for  Otsego,  and  11.1  percent 
for  Schoharie.  Certainly  these  rates  are 
extremely  high  in  relation  to  the  average 
unemployment  of  the  United  States,  yet 
in  February,  Montgomery  County  showed 
an  unemployment  rate  of  8  percent, 
while  Greene  County  had  an  ofiBclal  14.1 
percent  of  its  total  work  force  unem- 
ployed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  counties  of  Greene 
and  Montgomery  need  the  highway  as- 
sistance, the  public  works  assistance,  the 
help  with  sewer,  water,  and  hospital  fa- 
cilities, and  vocational  training  precisely 
as  much  as  their  neighboring  counties  of 
Schoharie.  Otsego,  and  Delaware.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  unemployment  sta- 
tistics alone  which  I  have  just  quoted 
indicate  that  Greene  County  needs  this 
help  far  more.  Like  Otsego,  Delaware, 
and  Schoharie,  Montgomery,  and  Greene 
have  reached  a  point  where  it  is  eco- 
nomically impossible  for  them  to  pull 
themselves  up  unaided  by  their  own 
economic  bootstraps.  If  it  could  have 
been  done,  it  would  have  been  done.  I 
know  these  counties  intimately,  and  I 
can  assure  you  these  counties  have  done 
everything  possible  to  help  themselves. 
They  do  not  have  these  lilgh  unemploy- 
ment rates  because  these  people  do  not 
want  to  work,  but  because  there  is  no 
work  to  do. 

It  is,  I  think,  worth  noting  that  the 
high  unemployment  rate  reflects  what 
can  be  called  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg of  social  want.  It  represents  only 
those  people  now  out  of  work  who  were 
eligible  for  unemployment  benefits.  It 
dees  not  refiect  those  hundreds  who  are 
not  eligible,  or  those  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  benefits.  Nor  does 
it  begin  to  reflect  the  underemployed  or 
the  underpaid. 

It  fails  totally  to  give  a  true  idea  of 
the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  physical 
plant  in  these  counties — the  basic  capital 
investment  required  in  any  community 
for  highways,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
sewer  and  water  facilities  which  Is  es- 
sential for  a  cormnunity  if  it  is  to  gener- 
ate not  only  the  amenities,  but  even  the 
barest  necessities  of  life  for  Its  citizens. 

Although  aggravated  by  the  present 
economic  downturn,  high  unemployment 
in  these  counties,  and  the  reasons  for 
that  unemplojonent  are  chronic.  It  is  not 
something  that  can  be  cured  by  just 
another  general  business  upturn,  as  it 
has  been  there  during  every  business  up- 
turn for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  In 
fact,  over  the  long  pull,  rather  than  im- 
proving, the  inertia  of  localized  economic 
slowdown  pulls  them  ever  lower  each 
year,  quite  Independently  of  any  general 
business  boom. 

As  an  example  of  this,  in  1966,  at  a 
time  of  peak  economic  activity,  when 
New  York  State  adopted  a  medicaid  law 
that  provided  free  medical  sisslstance  for 
any  family  of  four  the  net  income  of 
which  did  not  exceed   somewhat  over 
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continue  to  add  to  the  population  of  our 
large  cities.  Too  much  of  our  population 
is  now  concentrated  along  our  coasts  and 
in  a  few  major  metropoUtan  areas. 

Certainly,  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  we 
have  to  slow  the  outward  migration  of 
people  who  really  want  to  live  where 
they  are  living,  in  lovely  areas  where 
there  is  a  minimum  of  pollution  and 


away  on  the  theme  that  the  answer  to 
the  urban  problems  and  ills  in  this  coun- 
try is  to  give  recognition  to  the  problems 
of  niral  America. 

As  I  view  what  has  happened,  the  costs 
of  providing  services  to  people  as  they 
have  migrated  to  the  metropolitan  areas 
have  contributed  substantially  to  the 
total  inflationary  problem.  We  have  to 


$6  000,  87  percent  of  the  population  of 
Greene  County,  or  awjroximately  26,000 
people,  were  eligible.  Fortunately,  only 
something  under  2,000  actually  applied. 
Even  so,  the  county  share  of  this  cost 
drove  the  county  tax  up  approximately 
$1 000,000  short  of  being  double  the  high- 
wit  tax  peak  ever  attained  in  that  coun- 

^wnr^  Rpoftiisp  of  these  oroblems  the  there  is  a  mmimum  oi  pouuiion  aim  tuwu  uuittnuimij^  wiuoici^i.  »»c  imvc  w 
SiSty  hafha^to  iistftute  a  2-^^^^^^  where  there  is  a  minimum  of  crime  and  face  this  migration  problem  and  change 
local  sales  tax— an  added  regressive  tax 
which  aggravated  and  accelerated  the 
slide  toward  lower  incomes,  lessened  job 
opportunities,  and  delapidated  housing. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  little  mean- 
ing to  the  people  of  these  chronically  de- 

^         J        ,.V,„o     f/,    Irnnnr    tV>OT7    Hvo    \r\    thp        mg     JUniOr     colleges.     Ul     SllUll-,      wiuii     wic        i«^i«»c»i 

P'^^.M    t  Itinn  m  t^eStorv  of  civl!     report  which  wUl  be  due  soon  on  the    today 

If'^f ^^ihPn  thPl^illneiS  are  treated     population  and  its  distribution,  we  will        I  greaUy  appreciate  the  fact  that  this 

liza  ion  when  their  Illness  are  treated     ^        ^  ^^^^^  consideration  to     committee  has  recenUy  held  hearings 

'"u.M  ^'^^'^'iti^H   .Phon    in  overcrowded  what  will  happen  to  this  Nation  in  the  and  wiU  develop  what  I  think  will  be  a 

children  attend  school  in  overcrowded  ^^^^  ^^    ^^^^  balanced  economic  growth  pattern  and 

or  antiquated  bmldings    t^^y  drive  to  ^^  population  wiU  increase  in  the  a  pattern  for  balanced  growth  for  the 

work,  when  there  is  work  available  over  ^^^^  ^^             ^^  ^.^^  .^,  ^  ^^^^^  of  future  that  will  give  us  an  opportunity 

deterioratmg  roads,  while  they  live  in  ^j^    papulation  to  the  cities,  so  that  by  for   balanced   development   throughout 

housing  that,  m  spite  of  their  best  efforte  ^^           ^OOO.  we  could  easily  reach  the  our  country. 

deteriorates  every  year.  Certainly  incm  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.^  ^^^  g^  percent  of  Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 

sion  in  Appalachia  wiU  not  solve  aU  these  ^^  population  crammed  into  and  pUed  the  gentleman  yield? 

problems.  But  it  could  "i^an  the  neces-  ^^        ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^g  p^^..  j^   BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

sary  boost  to  reverse  the   decades-old  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  r^^^^  ^^  ^.^  j^^ve  man  from  Oklahoma. 

downward  economic  spiral  that  has  lea  to  ^         ^  remedy  the  problems  and  dis-  Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

these  ills.  It  should  help  the  citizens  oi  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  pollution  of  aU  commend  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


where  there  is  a  minimum  of  drug  addic- 
tion, and  where  they  have  nice,  comfort- 
able homes.  We  can  do  that  if  we  can 
only  provide  economic  opportunities, 
opportunities  for  vocational  training, 
and  opportunities  for  education  includ- 
ing junior  colleges.  In  short,  with  the 
report  which  will  be  due  soon 
population  and  its  distribution. 


the  direction  so  that  people  in  the 
sparsely  populated  areas  will  have  the 
same  opportunities  for  jobs  as  those  liv- 
ing in  metropolitan  areas.  The  country 
definitely  needs  to  have  a  population 
balance  if  for  no  other  reason  than  in- 
ternal security,  with  the  threats  we  face 


these  areas  to  at  last  start  moving  to- 
ward some  of  the  benfits  of  20th  century 
living  enjoyed  by  so  many  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  wish  to 
make  some  brief  comments.  I  ap- 
preciate the  participation,  the  con- 
tributions, and  the  attendance  of  so 
many  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  during  consideration  of  what  I 
think  will  be  a  program  of  great  value, 
not  merely  an  expedient,  not  just  a 
band-aid  for  the  immediate  few  months 
or  years  of  our  economic  problem,  but 
one  which  will  bring  both  immediate  and 
long-term  benefits  to  this  Nation. 

This  program  of  accelerated  public 
works  and  economic  development,  if 
properly  reviewed  together  with  our  re- 
view of  other  programs,  including  water 
pollution  control,  will  bring  us  to  the 
further  reahzation  of  the  contribution 
It  can  make  to  our  well-being  by  stopping 
the  migration  from  our  rural  and  smaller 
communities,  which  adds  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  larger  cities. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  Congress  con- 
sider H.R.  5376  as  an  initial,  preliminary 
basis  for  what  should  be  and  ought  to  be 
in  time,  a  not  too  far  distant  time,  a 
national  policy  for  a  concerted  effort  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  exert  influ- 
ence and  support,  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  and  local  governments  to  en- 
courage people  to  live  where  they  are 
now  living.  The  provisions  of  title  I  can 
assist  not  only  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  in  many  of  our 
rural  areas,  but  also  can  make  these 
communities  more  desirable  for  people  to 
live  in  and  to  attract  industry.  The  con- 
trol of  pollution  In  its  various  forms  can 
be  dealt  with  much  easier  if  we  revitalize 
our  smaller  communities  thsin  when  we 


forms  and  congestion  and  substandard 
housing  and  the  other  problems  we  face 
in  the  large  metropolitan  areas  such  as 
New  York  City. 

I  merely  want  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation for  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  repeatedly  calling 
our  attention  to  this  matter. 

The  enactment  of  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act  Amendments  of  1971 
will  also  represent  clear  evidence  to  all 
that  this  Congress  intends  to  attack  un- 
employment problems  now  confronting 
so  many  areas  of  this  country.  And  in 
doing  so,  we  do  not  intend  to  embark  on 
any  leaf-raking  project.  There  are  too 
many  planned  public  works  projects  that 
can  add  to  the  wealth  of  our  communi- 
ties and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  the 
source  of  gainful  employment. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  emphasize  that 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  fac- 
ing this  Nation  is  to  find  some  means  of 
decentralizing  our  population  and  avoid- 
ing the  constant  growth  of  our  seaboard 
cities  and  our  other  large  metropolitan 
areas.  Every  program  that  comes  before 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  will 
be  reviewed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
what  it  can  contribute  to  a  better  bal- 
anced population  and  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  life.  In  this  way,  the 
committee  will  be  able  to  present  to  this 
great  body  programs  that  will  help  de- 
velop our  Nation  for  decades  ahead  and 
generations  yet  to  be  bom. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 
As  the  chairman  of  our  committee  and 
all  members  of  the  committee  know,  as 
I  have  served  on  this  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee,   I   have    constantly   hammered 


for  the  great  job  he  has  done  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Chairmsm  if  he  agrees 
with  me  that  despite  all  the  talk  we  have 
heard  about  the  22-  and  24-month  de- 
lays on  this  bill  in  terms  of  accelerated 
public  works  projects  really  getting  go- 
ing, there  Is  no  real  reason  why  we  can- 
not have  people  working  on  projects  un- 
der the  accelerated  pubUc  works  pro- 
grams in  a  very  few  months  if  there  is  a 
real  desire  to  get  this  going? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  think  we  can  in  very 
short  order,  and  with  very  sound  and 
economically  weU-conceived  projects. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  direct 
these  remarks  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondsqn).  In  1962. 
we  had  a  House  of  Representatives  that 
supported  the  act,  and  we  had  a  Senate 
that  supported  the  act,  and  we  had  an 
administration  that  wanted  the  bill  and 
supported  the  act  and  expedited  every 
effort  to  get  it  funded  and  implemented. 
Also,  we  did  not  have  any  statutory 
delays,  which  we  are  now  confronted 
with. 

We  now  have  an  administration  that 
is  opposed  to  it.  We  also  do  not  know 
what  the  other  body  is  going  to  do  on 
it.  Under  these  former  most  favorable 
circumstances,  why  did  it  take  2  to  3 
years  to  get  the  full  impact  from  what- 
ever we  got  out  of  the  1962  act? 

If  that  occurred  under  those  most 
favorable  circumstances,  then  how  do 
we  expect  that  we  will  get  more  immedi- 
ate relief  under  the  present  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  want  an  answer? 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  When  we  passed 
the  1962  act  it  was  2  years  before  t  lere 
was  a  national  election.  When  we  jass 
this  act  it  is  not  going  to  be  2  yeais,  it 
is  ROing  to  be  just  about  a  year.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  going  to  see  the  need  to  move  tiese 
projects  rapidly. 

Even  in  1962  we  had  over  $63  ml  lion 
worth  of  projects  within  a  few  mor  ths. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
it  took  an  elecDion  to  move  the  Kennedy 
administration  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  riove 
to  strike  ttie  first  word  or  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  want  to  say 
is  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
Appalachia  "gravy  train"  is  to  cont  nue 
to  of)erate:  that  it  will  run  long  encugh 
so  that  the  citizens  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  can  crawl  on  and  take  a  ride. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri«  to- 
day in  support  of  H.R.  5376  which  brings 
within  its  scope  the  Public  Works  A<  cel- 
eration  Act:  Public  Works  and  Econdmic 
Development  Act;  and  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  extensions.  The 
honorable  chairman  and  members  ol  the 
Public  Works  Committee  are  to  be  Con- 
gratulated on  their  thorough  and  eipe- 
ditious  handling  of  the  bill,  whict  in 
the  future  will  be  looked  upon  witli  as 
much  favor  as  have  been  the  original 
acts  which  we  seek  to  extend  today. 

As  cosponsor  of  the  accelerated  public 
works  bill,  which  has  been  reportea  to 
the  House  as  title  I  of  H  Jl.  5376, 1  reilize 
the  glorious  history  which  this  legisla  tion 
has  enjoyed,  the  present  need  fof  its 
extension,  and  the  promise  for  the  future 
which  it  holds  out  to  beleaguered  qom- 
munities  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  1962,  the  87th  Congress  met  the 
needs  of  a  nation  troubled  with  a  stag- 
nant economy,  facing  high  levels  of  un- 
emplojTnent,  and  with  State  and  local 
governments  in  dire  need  of  public  facili- 
ties which  they  had  been  unable  t)  fi- 
nance on  their  owm.  The  Congress  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  $900  mil- 
lion to  imdertake  Federal  projects  u:  ider 
this  act  and  provided  the  "transfuaion" 
which  an  imhealthy  nation  required  to 
gain  back  its  vigor.  Responding  as  the 
Congress  had  anticipated,  the  Nation  em- 
barked on  a  grand  program  of  increasing 
employment  in  areas  of  greatest  lieed 
and  helping  commimlties  provide!  ur- 
gently needed  facilities  such  as  w(ater 
and  sewer  works,  hospitals,  road  j  im- 
provements, public  buildings,  and'  the 
like.  Over  1,500  sewage  treatment  plants, 
vital  in  the  fight  against  expanding  pol- 
lution, were  built  throug:h  this  program 
as  were  thousands  of  community  bjiild- 
tngs.  The  same  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act  generated  approximately  210,000 
man-years  of  work  in  a  period  when  $\ich 
emplojrment  was  desperately  needed.  The 
result  wEis  7  years  of  uninterrupted  leco- 
nomic  growth. 

The  needs  of  the  present  call  foe  the 
extension  of  this  successful  progi-am. 
Paced  with  "substantial  unemploymjent" 
in  numerous  sectors  of  the  country :  With 
a  backlog  of  public  works  projects  ready 
for  construction:  and  with  an  ecoiiomy 
which  could  clearly  use  another  "ti  ms- 
fusion  '  similar  to  that  given  in     962. 


the  House  would  do  well  to  extend  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  had 
great  impact  upon  my  district,  helping 
it  climb  out  of  the  despair  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  which  were 
at  substantial  levels.  An  outgrowth  of  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  and  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  it  provided  the 
necessary  long-range  planning  and  pro- 
graming which  is  so  vital  to  economic 
development.  Furthermore,  it  provided 
for  grants  for  public  works  and  develop- 
ment facilities  on  the  local  level  where 
the  short-term  imF>aot  on  employment 
was  highly  effective. 

The  experience  gained  by  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  and  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  has  shown  that  areas 
faced  with  unemployment  rates  twice  the 
national  average;  with  communities  de- 
prived of  their  most  vital  natural  re- 
source through  outmigration  of  residents 
in  search  of  work;  and  faced  with  the 
inability  to  finance  public  improvements 
desperately  needed,  can  still  be  revital- 
ized economically.  The  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  recognized  these  factors  and 
planned  and  executed  a  successful  pro- 
gram. 

As  stated  by  President  Johnson  on 
March  25,  1965 : 

It  Is  not  enough  to  simply  finance  projects. 
These  projects  must  be  jiart  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  build  a  viable  economy. 

The  Economic  Development  Act  had 
such  a  plan  and  exercised  it.  By  provid- 
ing grants  and  loans  to  designated  areas 
for  community  facility  improvements; 
by  providing  for  water  and  sewerage  ex- 
tensions to  industrial  parks;  by  providing 
for  airport  improvements;  and  by  pro- 
viding for  the  extension  of  vocational 
training  centers,  the  act  initiated  and 
maintained  a  constant  and  vigorous  ac- 
tivity for  the  public  good. 

In  addition  to  public  works  grants  and 
loans,  the  Economic  Development  Act 
makes  industrial  development  loans  de- 
signed to  help  business  acquire  new  land, 
buildings,  machinery,  and  equipment  re- 
sulting in  more  jobs  for  depressed  areas. 
The  act  extends  aid  not  only  to  the  busi- 
ness community  at  large,  but  makes  spe- 
cial eflort  to  enter  the  central  city,  the 
"urban  core,"  where  unemployment  is  a 
chronic  condition.  Through  technical  as- 
sistance programs  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  provides  an  attraction  for 
private  enterprise  to  locate  in  the  center 
city  and  furthermore,  encourages  local, 
low-income  minority  groups  into  entre- 
preneur ship. 

I  have  fir.sthand  knowledge  of  the  help 
which  the  act  can  provide.  In  my  district, 
the  Economic  Development  Act  approved 
and  assisted  in  a  project  to  coordinate 
the  waste  disposal  system  on  a  regional 
basis.  We  are  all  well  aware  of  the 
ravages  of  pollution  which  modem  econ- 
omy has  thrust  upon  industrial  society: 
and  the  EDA  aid  to  the  Wyoming  Valley 
Sanitary  Authority  in  my  district  was  of 
paramoimt  importance.  Grants  and  as- 
sistance through  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  allowed  the  fight  against  culm- 
bank  fires  to  be  fought  with  much  suc- 
cess in  an  area  despoiled  by  such  fires. 


These  problems  are  continuing  ones. 
Pollution,  unemployment,  and  commu- 
nity despair  are  conquerable,  but  only  if 
continuing  efforts  are  made  to  do  so.  The 
Economic  Development  Act  is  a  powerful 
•.veapon  in  the  fight  and  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  has  been  short  in 
life  but  long  in  providing  sorely  needed 
help  to  distressed  areas.  In  1965,  when  the 
Congress  passed  the  original  bill,  the 
term  "Appalachia"  was  synonymous  with 
every  type  of  economic  poverty  and 
ruination  familiar  to  modern  man.  With 
tlie  advent  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Coimmssion  and  the  other  aspects  of  th^ 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act, 
gieat  strides  have  been  taken  to  reverse 
these  trends. 

Programs  of  vocational  training  have 
doubled  the  manpower  training  needs  in 
the  area.  New  innovations  in  health  de- 
livery services  have  been  developed 
thrcuE,h  the  comprehensive  health  dem- 
onstration program.  Thousands  of  ne* 
housing  units  have  been  initiated  under 
the  Appalachian  housing  program.  Were 
it  not  for  the  extra  assistance  provided  by 
the  supplemental  grant  program  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
nearly  1.000  projects  in  health,  education, 
water  pollution  control,  libraries,  air- 
ports, and  other  forms  of  public  improve- 
ment would  have  not  become  the  reaUties 
they  are  today. 

Appalachia  is  an  area  that  is  rich  in 
resources.  It  is  known  the  world  over  for 
its  coal,  gas,  oil,  and  many  other  natural 
riches.  Because  of  its  natural  wealth,  it 
has  suffered  the  pains  of  the  extraction 
of  that  wealth  from  the  land.  My  own 
district  is  as  good  an  example  you  could 
find  of  an  area  trying  to  overcome  the 
problems  of  past  mining — the  scars  on 
the  land,  the  piles  of  mine  waste,  the 
underground  and  surface  mine  fires,  and 
acid  rhine  drainage  pollution.  The  peo- 
ple of  my  district  have  fought  valiantly 
to  end  these  problems  and  the  assist- 
ance to  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  has  been  invaluable.  One 
of  the  first  projects  under  the  act  was 
to  combat  the  Laurel  Run  mine  fires  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  $4  million.  This  is  merely 
an  investment  in  ourselves.  The  saving 
of  our  cities  from  the  scourge  of  de- 
vastating mine  subsidence  which  in  the 
past  has  damaged  or  destroyed  many  of 
oiir  homes,  businesses,  and  public  facili- 
ties will  be  returned  many  times.  The 
property  that  will  be  saved  by  these  proj- 
ects more  than  repays  our  investment. 
Through  the  act.  the  completed  mine 
fire  projects  will  protect  227,000  people 
and  $842.5  million  in  property.  The  mine 
subsidence  projects  will  save  $85  million 
in  property.  The  projects  now  awaiting 
approval  will  save  another  $100,000,000 
in  property. 

Coupled  with  the  extension  of  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  and  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  extension  would  provide 
a  powerful  boost  to  our  Nation's  general 
welfare.  Followring  the  philosophy  of 
President  Kennedy.  "Even  a  journey  of 
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a  thousand  miles  must  begin  with  one 
step  "  the  Congress  has  taken  the  initial 
steps  to  invigorate  our  urban  and  riiral 
economies:  to  provide  assistance  on  the 
Sute  and  local  level  for  the  construction 
of  public  facihties;  to  provide  jobs  for 
our  workers:  and  to  train  those  without 
work.  The  journey  must  not  end  here— 
it  is  a  continuing  one,  and  the  Congress 
should  facilitate  that  journey  through 
the  extension  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GRAZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  5376,  the  Pubhc 
Works  Acceleration  Act  and  related 
matters. 

The  problems  of  my  area  are  acute 
and,  unfortunately,  almost  chronic  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  basically  a  farm- 
ing and  ranching  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  emphasize  my  rea- 
sons, let  me  show  you  how  my  area  has 
lost  population.  By  1970  census  we  have 
the  following  counties  and  degree  of  pop- 
ulation los.^:  Jim  Hogg,  -7.3  percent: 
Zapata,  -0.9  percent:  Willacy,  —22.5 
percent:  Cameron,  -7.1  percent;  Ken- 
edy, -23.3  percent;  Brooks,  —7  percent. 
The  rate  of  unemployment  is  no  better. 
Please  allow  me  to  cite  you  a  few  statis- 
tics for  some  counties  in  my  district. 

The  annual  rate  of  unemployment  in 
Starr  County  for  1970  was  13.8  percent 
and  during  the  months  of  October,  No- 
vember, and  December  of  that  same  year 
the  rate  was  11.6  percent.  15.6  percent, 
21.6  percent,  respectively.  Now  we  know 
how  important  any  source  of  Income  is  to 
3  family  during  these  months  preceding 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

Willacy  County  shows  an  annual  un- 
employment rate  of  7.9  percent;  Zapata 
County  13.8  percent. 

The  lowest  rate  is  Hidalgo  Coimty  and 
that  shows  6.4  percent.  We  then  have  a 
further  problem.  When  there  is  employ- 
ment it  is  at  a  low  wage  in  most  in- 
stances. Therefore,  you  can  plainly  see 
my  reasons  for  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion and  veiy  respectfully  urging  all  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise.  As  I  have  told 
you  before,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
these  people. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  get  the  impression 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  attract  indus- 
try, to  attract  private  enterprise,  to  pro- 
vide the  badly  needed  jobs.  We  are. 
many  of  us  are,  working  daily  toward  this 
end  but  the  Government  also  has  a  re- 
sponsibihty  to  these  people,  and  let  me 
assure  you,  the  greater  majority  of  them 
would  prefer  employment  to  welfare. 

Again,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  join  with 
me  in  support  of  this  legislation  for  the 
above  reasons,  and  further  for  what  ben- 
efits this  legislation  can  provide  besides 
the  jobs.  We  need,  badly,  hospitals  in 
some  of  my  counties.  We  need  rural 
water  supply  programs,  sewer,  waste  dis- 
posal, and  so  forth,  so  we  provide  help 
for  the  people  in  creating  employment 
and  at  the  same  time  providing  many 
badly  needed  public  faciUties. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  with  the  rest  of  my 
compassionate  and  farseeing  colleagues 
in  support  of  the  accelerated  public 
works  bill.  Owing  to  the  importance  of 
^  current  deliberations  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  omnibus  H.R.  1, 


it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  participate 
to  the  extent  that  I  would  have  wished  in 
yesterday's  discussion.  But  the  proposed 
legislation  is  so  important  that  I  did  not 
want  to  let  this  debate  conclude  without 
recording  myself  as  strongly  in  favor  ol 
what  it  sets  out  to  do.  At  the  same  time, 
I  want  to  single  out  for  especial  commen- 
dation the  hard-working  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  my  dis- 
tinguished and  good  friend,  John  Blat- 
NiK,  for  the  speed  and  efficiency  with 
which  he  has  directed  the  fate  of  this 
bill  to  date  and  brought  it  before  our  at- 
tention this  week.  It  demonstrates  his 
concern  for  the  himian  problems  which 
the  bill  is  designed  to  alleviate,  before 
any  more  time  goes  by.  Why  prolong  suf- 
fering when  we  can  make  a  significsmt 
attempt  to  do  something  today?  As  was 
indicated  yesterday,  there  is  a  log-jam 
of  projects  which  could  be  started  with 
minimal  delay — projects  for  which  there 
is  a  crying  need. 

Those  who  argue  that  this  will  "create" 
jobs  just  do  not  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about.  There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be 
done  in  this  coimtry.  Each  of  the  projects 
that  the  chairman  referred  to  yesterday 
have  already  been  studied  and  decisions 
made  that  they  are  worthwhile.  What 
has  been  lacking  are  the  funds  and/or 
the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  carry  them  through. 
What  better  way  to  begin  to  attack  this 
Nation's  unemployment  problem  here 
and  now  than  to  spend  money  in  a  way 
which  would  get  the  money  into  the 
economy  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  at  the 
same  time  help  us  to  get  caught  up  with 
needed  public  works  projects?  If  the 
rumors  that  the  President  will  veto  this 
are  true,  then  he  will  have  on  his  shoul- 
der once  again  the  responsibility  for  fiy- 
ing  in  the  face  of  majority  sentiment  in 
this  country,  of  sitting  back  and  doing 
nothing  to  reduce  the  ever-growing  un- 
employment roles  around  this  Nation. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  to  rise  today 
to  underscore  the  seriousness  of  the  un- 
employment situation  in  my  own  dis- 
trict. The  thing  that  struck  me  in  read- 
ing the  Record  this  morning  is  that  it 
presents  a  firsthand  accoimting  by  in- 
dividual Members  of  the  human  prob- 
lems created  underlying  the  clinical 
phrase  tossed  about  so  lightly  by  admin- 
istration economists,  "high  imemploy- 
ment  areas."  Member  after  Member  rose 
yesterday  to  relate  what  this  phrase 
really  means  by  recounting  the  real  prob- 
lems in  community  after  commimity 
across  this  Nation.  The  story  they  had 
to  tell  was  hardly  reassuring,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
problems  confronting  major  American 
communities  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country  in  the  year  1971.  What  more 
compelling  evidence  does  a  Member  of 
Congress  need  in  making  up  his  mind 
how  he  will  vote  on  this  bill  than  that 
offered  yesterday?  By  directing  public 
expenditures  at  an  accelerated  rate  into 
areas  of  higher  than  average  unemploy- 
ment, we  would  be  using  our  national  re- 
sources, which  are  after  all  limited,  in 
the  most  constructive  way  possible  in 
combating  unemployment.  By  delving 
behind  the  average  unemployment  figure 
and  pinpointing  community  after  com- 


mimity which  lives  with  a  higher  rate 
than  the  national  average,  the  Members 
yesterday  gave  the  lie  to  any  comfort  or 
reassurance  that  anyone  might  possibly 
be  able  to  take  from  a  national  average 
of  6  percent.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  as  a  State,  is  higher  than 
the  national  average,  with  a  rate  of  7.3 
percent  the  month  of  February.  Trans- 
lated into  numbers,  184,600  people  were 
unemployed.  The  city  of  Brockton,  which 
I  so  proudly  represent,  has  seen  the  rate 
jump  from  6.2  percent  a  year  ago  to  8.9 
percent.  I  know  from  firsthand  experi- 
ence that  this  is  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion. 

No  one  who  is  voting  for  this  bill,  least 
of  all  myself,  would  be  prepared  to  argue 
that  it  will  solve  the  imemployment 
problem.  But  it  does  at  least  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
by  releasing  millions  of  dollars  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  An  economist  would  find 
it  difficult  to  find  a  more  effective  way 
of  injecting  money  into  the  economy  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  yield  a  higher  mul- 
tiplier than  by  accelerating  public  works 
projects.  In  other  words,  what  is  at  stake 
here  is  not  a  mere  $2  bilUon,  significant 
as  that  might  be,  but  a  return  of  several- 
fold,  several  times  this  figure.  There  are 
other  areas  where  Congress  can  be  of 
help  in  the  absence  of  executive  initia- 
tive. Technical  conversion  bills  are  slated 
for  consideration  by  this  House.  Needed 
trade  reform  legislation  should  be  on  the 
agenda  this  Congress  which  would  curb 
the  present  imchecked  fiooding  of  our 
domestic  markets  with  cheap  foreign  im- 
ports. Congress  can  continue  to  keep  up 
the  pressure  on  the  administration  to 
cease  and  desist  from  its  arbitrary  im- 
pounding of  fimds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  deserving  projects.  But  let  us 
take  these  steps  one  at  a  time.  The  mat- 
ter before  us  today  is  H.R.  5376  and  it 
offers  us  the  most  immediate  way  of 
making  a  dent  in  the  present  imemploy- 
ment crisis. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  for  his  leadership  and 
his  foresight  in  bringing  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  Amendments  of 
1971  to  the  floor  today. 

I  am  sure  that,  as  in  my  own  case, 
Members  returning  from  this  recess  are 
aware  that  unemployment  represents  a 
serious  problem  to  many  Americans.  I 
also  know  that  my  correspondence  for 
the  past  several  months  has  also  given 
added  evidence  of  this  concern.  Today, 
6  percent  of  our  working  population  is 
unemployed  and  about  25  percent  of  the 
industrifil  capacity  is  unused.  Resources, 
both  human  and  physical  are  being 
wasted.  Yet,  there  is  hardly  a  community 
in  the  Nation  that  is  not  in  need  of  pub- 
lic facilities  such  as  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  sewers,  waste  treatment,  and 
other  public  facilities  to  meet  its  present 
needs — let  alone  the  increased  require- 
ment to  meet  our  expanding  population. 
Many  of  these  projects  are  planned  and 
only  the  inability  of  the  State  or  local 
community  to  finance  them  keeps  these 
projects  from  getting  underway. 

In  1962,  public  works  construction  was 
used  as  one  of  the  means  of  dealing  with 
our  unemployment  problem  and  reduc- 
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Ing  the  heavy  outlay  of  funds  for  inem- 
plojTnent  compensation  and  welf ar  b  pay- 
ments. The  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act  of  1962  came  into  being  as  a  [neans 
of  assisting  in  meeting  our  unetiploy- 
ment  problem  by  making  an  investment 
In  public  fficilities. 

I  am  confident  that,  as  in  196  2,  the 
1971  amendments  before  us  today  vill  as- 
sist us  in  meeting  our  present  employ- 
ment problem.  However,  I  recogni^  e  that 
the  construction  of  public  facilities  can 
only  be  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic program :  other  measures  w  11  also 
be  required.  But  I  firmly  beUeve  tliat  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  will  startj  us  in 
the  right  direction.  | 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  jin  the 
last  2  years  unemplojTnent  has  risen  in 
this  great  Nation  from  3.4  to  6  flercent 
until  now  we  have  5.2  million  wiorkers 
who  are  unable  to  find  employment.  Al- 
though the  administration  has  issued  an 
optimistic  prognosis  for  the  coming  18 
months.  I  find  myself  haunted  by  state- 
ments of  a  similar  nature  for  the  fast  12 
months  in  which  the  economy  w^s  at  a 
virtual  standstill.  What  is  needed  lis  im- 
mediate action  to  turn  the  ecpnomy 
aroimd  and  head  it  back  on  the  rjoeid  to 
full  employment.  The  Pubhc  Woriks  Ac- 
celeration Amendments  of  1971  wijll  pro- 
vide this.  j 

The  key  to  its  potential  is  that  it  can 
provide  an  immediate  shot  in  the  arm 
to  areas  where  imemployment  is  great- 
est. And,  it  can  do  this  at  the  same  time 
we  provide  vitally  needed  |  public 
services.  ; 

There  is  now  a  backlog  of  applica- 
tions of  nearly  $6  billion  of  Federa^  funds 
from  communities  throughout  tl^e  Na- 
tion to  assist  in  the  construction  o(f  more 
than  6,000  waste  treatment  plants;  water 
and  sewer  projects,  hospitals,  and] public 
health  centers.  Half  of  these  projects  are 
at  the  stage  where  immediate  coiistruc- 
tlon  is  possible.  1 

This  bill  provides  for  $2  billion  for  ac- 
celerated public  works  in  areas  yi  un- 
emplojTnent  greater  than  6  percent.  This 
would  now  Include  more  than  on^- third 
of  the  coimties  of  the  United  States. 

In  1962,  when  this  approach  tjo  eco- 
nomic recovery  was  applied  in  a  iimilar 
situation,  it  was  a  big  factor  in 
swing  of  the  economy.  It  provi 
creased    employment,    stimula 
economics,  and  encouraged  priv4te  in 
dustry  to  expand. 

This  program  will  not  be  a 
for  all  the  economic  Uls  of  1971,]  but  it 
can  be  a  positive  step  that  will  get  Im- 
mediate results  in  stabilizing  thej  econ- 
omy and  providing  assistance  whek-e  it  is 
needed  most,  at  the  level  of  trie  un- 
employed. I 

Two  billion  dollars  is  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  spend  for  anjrthing.  But  if  It 
is  necessary  to  spend  this  vast  pum  I 
can  think  of  no  better  investment  than 
to  Invest  it  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  J 

There  can  be  no  greater  frustration 
to  an  individual  than  being  eager  tb  work 
but  unable  to  find  a  job  to  support  him- 
self and  his  family.  Giving  these  nersons 
the  means  to  regain  their  self-tespect 
and  to  become  a  productive  segment  of 
society  is  a  vital  factor  in  my  sup|>ort  of 
this  legislation. 

However,  my  support  does  ndt  end 
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there.  I  also  fully  support  the  work  that 
these  men  will  be  doing.  The  project 
will  not  be  make  work,  but  well -planned 
efforts  to  restore  our  environment  and 
prevenJf  its  further  deterioration.  They 
will  improve  the  basic  quality  of  life 
available  to  each  of  us. 

Not  only  will  this  legislation  give  us 
a  sounder  economy,  but  it  will  qualita- 
tively improve  our  lives  in  many  cases  by: 
Providing  water  to  areas  that  are  short 
of  water;  treating  water  where  it  has 
become  polluted;  building  hospital  facil- 
ities in  areas  where  they  are  over- 
crowded;  and  many  other  vital  areas. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
most  visable  feature  of  the  Appalachian 
program  has  been  Federal-State  cooper- 
ation, but  as  important  has  been  the 
great  surge  foi-ward  in  local  cooperation 
which  has  resulted  from  this  program. 

There  will  never  be  enough  appropria- 
tions to  do  everything  required  in  every 
community  in  Appalachia  or  in  any  other 
region  of  the  country.  That  is  why  Con- 
gress directed  the  Appalachian  Conmus- 
sion  to  encourage  groups  of  counties  in 
Appalachia  to  work  together  in  planning 
and  developing  area  water  systems,  area 
sanitation  systems,  area-serving  indus- 
trial parks,  areawide  cooperation  in  edu- 
cation and  health. 

Section  302  of  the  statute  authoi-ized 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
to  contribute  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
administrative  costs  of  multicounty  de- 
velopment organizations.  The  boundaries 
of  the  multicounty  areas  were  to  be 
planned  by  the  States  and  their  organiza- 
tions were  to  be  chartered  by  the  States. 
The  regional  plan  of  the  Appalachian 
Commission  calls  for  63  such  multicoun- 
ty areas  in  all  of  Appalachia.  Today,  there 
are  over  50  development  districts  in  op- 
eration. While  they  have  a  variety  of 
forms,  they  are  generally  designed  to 
bring  together  locally  elected  oCBcials 
and  private  citizens  from  the  local  area 
to  plan  the  future  of  the  area. 

It  is  not  the  Federal  Government,  but 
the  States  and  localities  themselves  that 
determined  the  type  of  organization  and 
the  policies  and  programs  required  to 
cope  with  the  problems  besetting  theii- 
area.  A  general  review  of  their  plans  to- 
day is  encouraging.  Many  districts  are 
now  planning  multicounty  services  that 
are  far  lower  in  cost  per  taxpayer  than 
if  each  jurisdiction  had  attempted  to 
meet  these  needs  on  its  own.  School  dis- 
tricts are  cooperating  in  new  education 
cooperatives  to  pool  the  costs  of  admin- 
istrative overhead,  provide  expanded  fac- 
ulty and  equipment  and  provide  pro- 
grams to  upgrade  the  qualitj'  of  teachers. 
Health  coimcils  in  selected  districts  are 
carrying  out  comprehensive  areawide 
programs,  some  of  which  are  the  best  of 
their  kind  in  the  country.  Multicoimty 
solid  waste  disposal  programs  are  get- 
ting underway  eliminating  many  of  the 
diseases  caused  in  the  past  by  pollution 
and  garbage  left  in  the  streams  and  along 
the  roadways.  New  areawide  housing 
projects  have  been  started.  Areawide  co- 
operation in  law  enforcement  is  increas- 
ingly cMamon.  But  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, cooperation  among  the  towns  and 
counties  in  developing  industrial  parks 
has  assured  the  most  efficient  expendi- 
ture of  funds. 

One  mayor  has  remarked  that  the  land 


of  the  Hatflelds  and  the  McCoys  is  now 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  community 
cooperation  in  the  Nation.  Towns  and 
counties  are  helping  each  other  in  at- 
tracting and  developing  industry  and  the 
tax  dollar  is  going  further. 

The  expenditures  that  have  been  made 
so  far  in  encouraging  these  efforts  have 
been  investments  well  made. 

My  own  district  provides  a  good  ex- 
ample. We  have  one  of  the  oldest  multi- 
county  districts  in  Appalachia— the 
Lenowisco  Development  District  which 
embraces  the  three  counties  of  Lee,  Wise, 
and  Scott  Counties  and  the  independent 
city  of  Norton. 

The  county  and  city  cooperation  which 
has  resulted  from  Lenowisco  has  been 
nothing  short  of  remarkable  and  great 
things  have  been  accomplished.  The  role 
of  the  Appalachian  program  in  all  this 
has  been  essential. 

By  combining  the  resources  of  the 
counties,  Norton,  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and  Appalachian  and  other 
Federal  funds,  we  are  close  to  completing 
a  full  network  of  vocational-technical 
training  schools  and  a  network  of  public 
health  centers  and  hospitals.  We  have 
an  educational  cooperative  imderway 
covering  Dickinson  Coimty  as  well. 

The  three  counties  and  Norton, 
through  Lenowisco,  formed  the  DufBeld 
Development  Authority  to  develop  a  new 
industrial  area  on  the  Appalachian  De- 
velopment Highway.  Funds  from  the 
counties,  the  State,  the  Appalachian 
Commission,  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  and  the  Tennesse  Valley 
Authority  are  being  used  to  develop  the 
site.  And  we  already  have  our  first  em- 
ployer locating  at  the  site. 

The  people  of  my  area  believe,  vrith  re- 
sults like  these,  that  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  program  and  the 
fruits  that  have  fiowed  from  it,  is  the 
best  thing  that  has  happened  in  a  long 
time  in  terms  of  the  help  it  offers  us  to 
dig  out  from  under  our  past  problems 
and  build  the  kind  of  future  we  want. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
PubUc  Works  Acceleration  Act,  Hil. 
5376,  which  will  provide  money  for  public 
works  projects,  such  as  waste  treatment 
plants,  water  and  sewers,  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  and  public  health  centen 
just  to  name  a  few,  will  provide  a  valu- 
able stimulus  to  our  economy  and  enable 
many  local  communities  who  are  expe- 
riencing a  shortage  of  funds  to  complete 
these  much  needed  facilities. 

This  bUl  will  also  provide  a  stimulus 
to  the  economy  of  any  area  in  which  the 
unemployment  is  expected  to  reach  6 
percent  within  2  months.  I  feel  that  this 
provision  is  excellent  insurance  against 
any  regional  areas  of  imemployment. 

H.R.  5376  will  place  more  money  in  the 
local  economy,  help  suppliers,  result  in 
additional  jobs  and  provide  vital  and 
needed  public  facilities.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  it  and  feel  it  will  certainly  help 
our  economy. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  would 
create  job  opportuiuties  in  areas  ^*lch 
are  suffering  inordinately  high  rates  of 
unemployment. 

A  soimdly  conceived  public  works 
project  is  a  tremendously  valuable  cap- 
ital investment  which  will  yield  benefits 
year  after  year  to  the  local  area  in  which 
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it  is  situated.  In  so  doing  it  strengthens 
the  Nation.  When  we  can  combine  with 
that  type  of  long-range  value  the  addi- 
tional short-range  value  of  desperately 
needed  immediate  economic  aid,  we  are 
doing  something  doubly  valuable. 

This  is  a  crash  program  of  Federal 
grant  assistance  to  enable  economically 
depressed  areas  to  make  public  works 
facilities  improvements  needed  to  create 
lasting  job  opportunities.  It  Is  a  concept 
which  has  proved  sovmd  and  workable 
in  other  times  of  high  unemployment. 

The  district  which  I  represent  Is 
jjgavily  dependent  upon  the  lumber  and 
plywood  industry.  When  there  is  a  de- 
cline in  housing  starts,  such  as  we  have 
recently  experienced,  employment  in 
southwestern  Oregon  is  sharply  affected. 
Although  the  homebuilding  Industry  has 
begun  to  show  signs  of  recovering,  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  many  of  the 
unemployed  are  back  on  payrolls.  In  the 
meantime,  they  are  available  for  other 
work  and  their  skills  could  be  put  to  use 
on  public  works  projects  that  this  legis- 
lation would  make  possible. 

By  enacting  this  needed  legislation  we 
will  prime  the  labor  pump,  help  depressed 
communities  make  permanent  public 
improvements,  and  stimulate  economic 
expansion.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  this  measure. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  voting 
"yea"  on  H.R.  5376,  the  Accelerated  Pub- 
lic Works  Act,  I  want  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  join 
me  in  giving  this  much-needed  legisla- 
tion the  imanimous  favorable  vote  it  de- 
serves. 

The  chronic  imemployment  in  New 
Mexico  and  the  desperate  need  for  a 
speed  up  in  public  works  construction 
throughout  my  district  were  two  reasons 
why  I  sponsored  two  earlier  bills  that 
have  been  incorporated  as  titles  I  and  II 
of  this  act. 

H.R.  5376  will  provide  funds  for  public 
works  grants  to  commimities  with  high 
unemployment  which  have  planned  pub- 
lic works  projects  ready  to  go  as  soon  the 
grant  is  made.  The  bill  requires  that  a 
major  part  of  the  grant  must  be  used  in 
payroll— thus  bringing  money  immedi- 
ately Into  the  community  and  directly 
into  the  pockets  of  those  who  need  it 
most. 

This  is  not  a  make-work  project  nor  a 
Federal  handout.  It  is  a  mutual  benefit 
arrangement,  and  the  projects  that  can 
get  underway  immediately  range  from 
water  and  sewer  works  to  street  repairs. 
These  are  projects  that  will  improve  the 
environment  and  living  conditions  of  our 
people  while  also  providing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  badly  needed  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  benefits  of  this  bill 
are  particularly  needed  in  areas  such  as 
the  North  and  South  Valley  of  Albuquer- 
que, N.Mex.  If  my  colleagues  could  see 
the  conditions  under  which  many  of  our 
people  live  in  this  area,  they  would  not 
have  a  second  thought  about  passing  this 
needed  legislation. 

We  have  an  entire  community  without 
water  or  sewer  facilities.  The  State  legis- 
lature tried  to  assist  these  people  earlier 
this  year  by  passing  a  State  appropria- 
tion aimed  directly  at  their  need,  but  the 
bin  was  vetoed.  The  community  itself 
does  not  have  the  money  to  provide  these 
services.  Under  this  act,  that  money  will 


become  available,  and  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies will  for  the  first  time  be  able  to  have 
rurming  water,  showers,  bathtubs,  and 
flush  toilets  in  their  homes. 

Throughout  northern  New  Mexico,  the 
need  for  public  works  projects  as  con- 
tained in  this  bill  are  startling  and  ob- 
vious. VlllE«es  like  Tesuque  and  Chtmayo 
need  water  and  sewer  systems;  towns 
like  Tres  Piedras  and  Duran  need  pres- 
ent water  systems  replaced,  the  village 
of  Mora  now  hsis  a  county  health  oflSce 
with  no  hot  water  and  with  sewage  run- 
ning down  its  walls  from  the  jail  upstairs. 
These  conditions  can  be  tolerated  no 
longer,  and  I  for  one  insist  that  our 
people  be  given  the  help  they  need  to 
get  the  job  done. 

I  must  stress  that  this  bill  will  create 
new  jobs  Immediately,  especially  in  the 
construction  trades  which  are  now  hit  by 
high  unemployment.  And  with  the  crea- 
tion of  each  new  job,  there  is  a  multiplier 
factor  involving  all  the  backup  forces  of 
engineers,  architects,  designers,  manu- 
facturers, truckers,  common  laborers, 
and  so  on  giving  a  boost  to  the  economy 
and  making  the  area  more  attractive  to 
industry  as  well  as  more  habitable  for 
our  citizens. 

If  there  is  a  single  Member  of  this 
House  who  thinks  for  a  second  that  this 
bill  is  not  needed — who  has  the  slightest 
hesitation  about  voting  in  favor  of  It — I 
invite  him  to  come  with  me  to  New 
Mexico  tonight,  at  my  personal  expense, 
and  I  will  show  him  conditions  that  will 
make  him  want  to  catch  the  swiftest  jet 
to  get  back  here  and  give  this  legislation 
his  strongest  support. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, an  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram is  the  only  one  that  creates  em- 
ployment opportunities  directly  and  Im- 
mediately, of  all  the  resources  In  the 
repository  of  public  policy  designed  to 
emulate  unemployment. 

Such  a  program  draws  workers  into 
gainful  emplosmient  and  releases  them 
from  the  need  to  depend  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  relief.  It 
strengthens  their  self-respect,  pride  of 
work,  and  dignity  in  a  society  that  con- 
tinues to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  useful  functions.  Payment 
under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
is  for  work  accomplished,  not  for  unem- 
ployed persons. 

The  existing  6-percent  rate  of  unem- 
ployment clearly  demonstrates  that 
public  works  employment  is  needed  to 
provide  jobs  and  income  for  the  far  too 
many  Americans  who  have  fallen  into 
unemployment  because  of  the  current 
economic  decline.  Therefore,  the  high 
rates  of  unemployment  makes  the  need 
for  this  legislation  abundantly  clear.  It 
will  provide  the  funds  to  build  needed 
public  works  in  the  communities  of  our 
country  which  are  suffering  from  high 
rates  of  unemployment.  Such  public 
works  construction  will  create  needed 
jobs  for  many  of  our  unemployed  con- 
stituents, who  desire  work  but  who  be- 
cause of  the  current  recession  cannot  find 
work.  These  jobs  will  bring  monetary 
gains  Into  our  districts,  and  help  prime 
the  economy  of  our  Nation  to  enable  It  to 
recover  faster. 

The  importance  of  the  need  for  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  should  not 
be  underestimated.  The  citizen  out  of 


work  caimot  eat.  clothe,  and  shelter  his 
family  on  the  administration's  promises 
and  experts'  predictions  of  economic  re- 
covery later  this  year.  He  needs  and 
wants  employment  now.  This  legislation 
will  provide  employment  for  many  of 
those  now  unemployed.  I,  therefore,  ask 
all  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act.  H.R.  5376. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
only  fair  for  Members  to  ask  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  special  Appa- 
lachian regional  program  after  6  years. 
There  are  many  ways  to  answer  the 
question.  The  committee  has  recited 
many  of  the  physical  accomplishments. 
But  the  achievements  can  be  measured 
in  statistical  terms  too. 

All  of  us  who  have  watched  this  pro- 
gram recognize  that  there  are  still  many 
needs  in  Appalachia  that  are  unmet.  No 
one  pretends  that  everything  has  been 
accomplished.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
early  signs  of  improvement  are  apparent. 

Outmigration  from  Appalachia  has 
been  cut  in  half.  Between  1950  and  1960, 
a  net  of  2.2  million  people  moved  out  of 
Appalachia  Into  the  large  cities  of  the 
Midwest.  That  is  more  people  than  the 
total  number  of  persons  who  moved  into 
the  entire  United  States  during  the  same 
period.  Between  1960  and  1970  that  net 
outmigration  had  been  reduced  to  about 
1.1  million  persons.  My  own  home  area 
of  northern  Georgia  has  changed  from 
a  center  of  outmigration  in  the  1950's  to 
a  center  of  inmlgration  in  the  1960*8.  It 
will  take  another  decade  or  so  before  we 
can  expect  net  outmigration  from  Appa- 
lachia to  stop,  but  at  the  moment  it  ap- 
pears that  the  program  is  on  target.  The 
hope  of  the  program  is  to  make  It  un- 
necessary for  people  to  crowd  into  the 
large  cities  to  make  a  living,  but  if  they 
do  choose  to  move — which  is  their  right 
as  American  citizens — it  Is  the  hope  of 
the  Governors  on  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  that  they  will  go  to 
their  new  homes  with  the  health  and 
skills  which  they  require  to  compete  for 
jobs  and  become  productive  citizens  in 
their  new  homes.  The  best  measure  of 
improvement  is  increased  income. 

In  1962,  Appalachia's  average  per  cap- 
ita income  was  about  76  percent  of  the 
United  States.  Today  It  Is  approximately 
80  percent. 

This  means  more  translated  Into  total 
dollar  gains.  Between  1965  and  1966,  to- 
tal regional  Income  increased  by  $1.5  bil- 
lion over  what  It  would  have  been  had 
there  been  no  gain  relative  to  the  rest  of 
the  United  States. 

Of  course  within  Appalachia  there  are 
substantial  variations.  Per  capita  Income 
in  eastern  Kentucky  today  is  only  half 
that  of  the  United  States.  But  the  poor- 
est areas  of  Appalachia  are  making  sig- 
nificant Income  gains  now.  Between  1965 
and  1968  Kentucky  increased  from  42.9 
percent  of  the  United  States  to  50.1, 
Virginia  increased  from  50.5  to  60  per- 
cent, and  Georgia  from  57.4  to  60.2  per- 
cent. 

But  it  is  in  employment  that  we  find 
the  most  significant  measures  of  im- 
provement. Well  over  500.000  new  jobs 
have  been  added  to  the  Appalachian 
economy  since  1965 — many  of  them  in 
diversified  manufacturing  enterprises 
which  have  had  no  previous  history  of  lo- 
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eating  in  Appalachla.  Unemplojrmfnt  in 
Appalachia  has  declined  rapidly  reAative 
to  the  United  States,  so  that  in  19^9  the 
oflacial  unemployment  rate  in  Appalachia 
was  only  0.5  percent  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  States.  Even  under  today's 
economic  conditions,  many  Appalachian 
labor  markets  appear  to  be  holding' their 
own  reasonably  well  relative  to  the  rest 
of  the  country,  except  for  some  areas  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  region  anq  some 
areas  in  Alabama  which  have  beqn  af- 
fected by  recent  reductions  in  defense 
and  space  expenditures. 

Unfortunately,    these    ofHclal 
ployment  statistics  do  not  count  a: 
mated  500.000  to  600.000  persons  w 
not  looking  for  work  but  who  woul^ 
if  they  thoiight  the  jobs  were  av 

What  makes  these  statistics  reftiark- 
able  is  that  in  the  past.  Appalachlals  rate 
of  decline  during  times  of  economic 
downturn  has  always  been  greater^  than 
those  of  the  Nation,  while  rates  of  em- 
ployment, in  relative  terms,  have  exceed- 
ed those  of  the  country  in  times  of  j  pros- 
perity. It  now  appears  that  thlsl  high 
sensitivity  of  the  Appalachian  ecoinomy 
to  the  national  economic  cycle  is  evening 
out  because  of  increasing  diversification 
of  economic  activity  in  the  region  d  uring 
the  last  5  years. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  t<i  stop 
the  efforts  at  bringing  about  a  sell-sus- 
taining economy  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion before  the  job  is  finished. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  asja  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act,  I  wEint  to  voice  my  earnest  support 
of  this  bill,  as  the  Congress  must  af  dress 
the  economic  ills  of  this  country.  Unem- 
ployment is  insidious  and  is  destroying 
the  pride  and  vigor  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. We  can  now  count  5 '2  million 
Americans  on  the  unemployed  rolls. 
Factories  are  rimning  at  mucn  less 
than  full  capacity.  And  while  thes 
lions  of  unemployed  American 
spending  idle  and  unproductive 
many  of  our  communities  are  sta; 
for  want  of  public  services. 

This  bill  will  not  solve  all  of  tht  eco- 
nomic problems  of  this  country,  put  it 
will  contribute  to  the  resolution  of  these 
ills  and  provide  productive  employment 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
whose  talents  are  being  wasted.  In  my 
own  district  public  works  programsj  could 
provide  much  needed  water  and  jsewer 
systems,  improved  lighting,  and  a  Pleth- 
ora of  other  much  needed  services.  The 
problem  of  unemployment  is  cyclicf  1  and 
as  the  unemployment  rolls  in  1  cotnmu- 
mty  grows,  tax  revenues  declina  and 
public  services  are  the  first  area  no  feel 
the  bite. 

The  committee  has  spent  long  and 
fruitful  hours  in  hammering  outja  bUl 
that  will  greatly  stimulate  the  ecqnomy 
and  lessen  the  psychological  and  physi- 
cal effects  of  unemployment.  The  re- 
sponse to  this  bill  has  been  overwhalming 
as  is  manifested  by  the  fact  thai  over 
150  Members  of  this  House  have  ccspcm- 
sored  it. 

We  recognize  the  great  need  for  this 
legislation  as  a  substitute  for  F^eral 
handouts  and  the  dehumanizing  aspects 
of  such  relief.  The  bill  calls  for  much 
needed  public  services  as  a  vehicie  for 
providing  work  for  these  unempoyed. 


Not  busy  work,  as  some  would  suggest, 
but  essential  projects  utilizing  the  tal- 
ents and  skills  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  spent  dreary  months  in 
enforced  idleness. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  the  ex- 
cellent bill  that  is  being  considered  today 
and  I  urge  full  support  for  this  essential 
legislation. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5376,  especially  as  it 
authorizes  funds  for  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act  of  1962.  I  am  a  spon- 
.sor  of  the  accelerated  public  works  bill 
which  the  Public  Works  Committee  has 
reported  as  title  I  of  this  bill. 

Five  and  a  half  million  imemployed 
persons  are  looking  for  quick,  effective 
action  which  will  put  them  back  to  work 
and  this  bill,  with  a  great  infusion  of 
Federal  funds,  will  do  much  to  accom- 
plish that  objective  in  the  areas  of 
greatest  need. 

This  type  of  accelerated  public  works 
program  worked  .successfully  in  previous 
limes  when  the  economy  needed  stimu- 
lati:>n,  and  I  am  confident  that  this  pro- 
gram, if  enacted,  will  again  help  to  turn 
the  economy  around.  Under  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act.  enacted  with 
my  support  and  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  September  14.  1962. 
.$861  million  were  invested  in  more  than 
7.700  worthwhile  public  works  projects. 
The  congressional  district  which  I  repre- 
sent benefited  greatly  from  the  1962  act 
in  terms  of  persons  employed,  economic 
renewal,  and  completed  projects. 

The  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  is 
not  a  Federal  leaf-raking  program.  The 
projects  eligible  for  funding  under  the 
program  will  open  areas  for  industrial 
and  commercial  development  by  improv- 
ing public  facilities,  and  will  provide  im- 
mediate and  constructive  work  for  un- 
employed persons.  Projects  are  author- 
ized for  areas  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  as  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment,  areas  designated  as 
redevelopment  areas  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  or  as  economic  develop- 
ment centers  under  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
The  act  provides  assistance  for  com- 
munities that:  First,  have  a  firm  plan 
for  a  badly  needed  permanent  public 
facility:  second,  are  ready  to  begin  im- 
mediate construction;  and  third,  can 
guarantee  that  a  high  percentage  of  the 
construction  cost  will  be  labor.  One  of 
the  areas  which  qualifies  for  fimds  imder 
this  program  is  the  Waterburj-  labor 
market  area  in  the  district  which  I  rep- 
resent. The  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Waterbury  area  has  been  well  above  the 
10-percent  level  for  some  time  which  is 
the  highest  jobless  level  in  12  years.  Be- 
cause of  the  persistently  high  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  Waterbury  area, 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion designated  the  Waterbury  labor 
market  area  as  a  redevelopment  area 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  on  Januarj'  27, 
action  which  I  recommended  in  August 
1970.  In  addition  to  being  eligible  for 
funds  under  the  Accelerated  Piiblic 
Works  Act,  the  January  27  designation 
makes  this  area  eligible  for  funds  trader 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  and  funds  for  that 
program  are  authorized  in  title  n  of  this 


bill.  Title  11  extends  the  EDA  authoriza- 
tion for  2  additional  years  and  Increases 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  to 
S550  million  annually. 

In  addition  to  the  Waterbury  area 
which  includes  Bethlehem,  Woodbury, 
Southbury,  Thomaston,  Watertown! 
Middlebury,  Waterbury,  Naugatuck,  and 
Beacon  Falls,  other  areas  in  or  near  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  which 
qualify  for  assistance  under  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  by  virtue  of 
being  designated  as  an  "area  of  substan- 
tial imemployment"  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  are  Danbury,  which  includes  the 
towns  of  Bethel,  Brookfield,  Danbury, 
New  Fairfield,  Newtown,  Redding,  Rldge- 
fleld,  and  Sherman  in  Fairfield  County 
and  the  towns  of  Bridgewater,  Kent, 
New  Milford,  Roxbury,  Warren,  and 
Washington  in  Litchfield  Coimty:  Meri- 
den,  including  the  towns  of  Southlngton 
in  Hartford  Coimty  and  the  towns  of 
Meriden  and  Walllngford  In  New  Haven 
County;  and  Ansonla,  including  Derby, 
Oxford,  and  Seymour  in  New  Haven 
County. 

While  enactment  of  this  bill  can  be 
expected  to  make  an  increase  in  employ- 
ment, other  action  will  still  be  needed  to 
slow  down  Inflation.  Because  of  the  In- 
herent weakness  of  the  administration's 
economic  strategy  of  combating  inflation 
with  unemployment,  the  Nation  is  being 
forced  to  live  with  both.  In  this  Congress 
I  have  introduced  legislation  which  pro- 
vides a  way  to  put  a  lid  on  rising  prices 
and  wages  on  a  nondiscriminatory, 
across-the-board  basis.  My  bill,  creating 
an  Emergency  Guidance  Board  which  I 
have  introduced  with  several  cosponsors, 
would  create  a  temporary  price-wage 
guidance  board  to  administer  a  system 
of  voluntary  price-wtige  guidelines  for 
certain  concentrated  industries  and  large 
labor  organizations.  I  believe  that  my  bill 
deserves  immediate  consideration  by 
Congress  and  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  working  for  en- 
actment of  the  proposal  in  this  session. 

While  I  support  titles  I  and  n  of  this 
bill  to  provide  funds  for  jobs  on  worth- 
while and  lasting  public  works  projects. 
I  continue  to  have  reservations  about  the 
soundness  of  programs  funded  under  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 
I  ami  particularly  concerned  that  under 
title  ni  of  this  bill  the  authorization 
for  the  development  highway  system  and 
the  local  access  road  program  is  in- 
creased by  $925  million  and  the  program 
is  extended  through  fiscal  year  1978.  The 
$925  million  in  new  authorizations  brings 
the  total  amount  authorized  for  the 
highway  program  to  over  $2  billion.  I 
have  consistently  questioned  the  effec- 
tiveness of  spending  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  funds  for  highway  con- 
struction as  a  means  to  increase  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  the  area.  It  is  only  by 
placing  great  reliance  on  the  assurances 
of  the  committee  that  this  method  of 
pump-priming  is  having  the  desired  ef- 
fect that  I  continue  to  support  this  pro- 
gram. I  do  believe  however  that  the  ap- 
propriation authorities  should  keep  a 
constant  watch  on  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program  in  the  years  ahead. 

Titles  I  and  n  of  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  fund  programs  which  we 
to  reduce  employment.  The  programs  wDl 
put  people  back  to  work  In  areas  of 
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severe  unemployment,  and  the  bill  de- 
serves the  support  of  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  co- 
authored  H.R.  4402  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  provide  Job 
benefits  in  certain  areas  of  extra  high 
unemployment.  However,  at  that  time  I 
had  no  idea  that  the  bill  would  come  to 
the  floor  in  a  much  modified  condition 
and  hooked  on  to  the  sectional  Appala- 
chian bill  and  the  public  works  and  eco- 
nomic development  bill — a  plan  for  more 
federalized  control  over  the  soverign 
States. 

In  the  public  works  acceleration  bill 
I  had  cosponsored.  the  triggering  clause 
was  nondiscretionary  and  fixed  at  a  rate 
of  unemployment  of  at  least  150  percent 
above  the  national  average  for  the  2 
preceding  calendar  years. 

The  triggering  phraseology  of  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  we  are 
today  considering  is  relegated  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  without 
clearcut  guidelines. 

Furthermore,  section  4  of  the  bill  we 
are  now  entertaining  contains  a  double 
standard  in  Federal  contributions  favor- 
ing projects  in  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment which  has  "exhausted  its  ef- 
fective taxing  and  borrowing  capacity." 
This  preferential  type  treatment  to  some 
areas  over  others  wsis  not  in  the  pro- 
posed bill  and  should  not  belong  in  any 
public  works  bill  of  national  coverage. 

Likewise,  the  sought-after  appropria- 
tion of  f950  million  as  a  spurt  to  the 
economy  has  now  been  Increased  to  $2 
billion. 

Other  definitions  and  limitations 
which  were  in  H.R.  4402  have  not  only 
been  omitted  or  watered  down,  but  the 
entire  thrust  of  the  bill  before  us  seems 
bent  on  delegating  the  entire  authority 
to  the  discretion  of  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  I  disapprove  of  this  and  do  not 
feel  this  Is  wise  legislation  or  good  law. 
I  am  interested  in  helping  alleviate  un- 
employment in  critical  areas,  but  not  at 
the  cost  of  more  inflation,  reincreasing 
the  entire  national  debt  and  setting  the 
stage  for  more  bipartisan  battles  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch. 

I  shall  cast  my  people's  vote  "No." 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  H.R. 
5376  and  to  urge  overwhelming  approval. 

The  most  important  facet  of  the  meas- 
ure is  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  programs  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  EDA  assistance  has 
been  responsible  for  scores  of  projects 
that  will  strengthen  the  economies  of 
areas  that  have  suffered  from  serious 
unemployent  problems. 

My  own  congressional  district  has  faced 
severe  unemployment  and  economic  in- 
stability. At  the  present  time,  an  indus- 
trial park  is  being  developed  in  Fall  River 
to  attract  industry,  to  create  jobs  and  to 
help  the  area  reach  its  full  economic 
potential.  A  grant  from  the  EDA  is  pro- 
viding the  necessary  financial  assistance 
for  essential  water  and  sewer  lines  for 
the  industrial  park. 

At  a  time  when  several  economic  indi- 
cators are  offering  more  optimistic  out- 
looks for  the  future  of  our  economy,  we 


must  strengthen  and  improve  programs 
which  will  contribute  to  the  growth  we 
anticipate.  Continuation  of  the  work  of 
the  EDA  is  fundamental  to  this  effort. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  improving  our  economy  we 
must  not  overlook  any  possibility  to 
create  jobs.  For  that  reason,  I  shall  sup- 
port title  I  of  the  bill  which  will  reinstate 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of 
1962. 

UnUke  the  assistance  provided  by  EDA. 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  is 
designed  to  provide  hnmediately,  short- 
term  employment  to  create  job  opportu- 
nities. While  long-range  assistance  is  es- 
sential, we  must  also  attempt  to  increase 
the  number  of  jobs  immediately  avail- 
able. This  title  will  do  that  and,  at  the 
same  time,  speed  up  completion  of  im- 
portant public  projects. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  5376  which  extends  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act,  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.  As  an  early  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  3636,  and  later  of  H.R. 
4408 — which  was  reported  out  as  title  I 
of  H.R.  5376 — I  would  like  to  speak  espe- 
cially to  the  section  on  public  works  ac- 
celeration. 

We  are  all  made  aware  by  our  con- 
stituents and  by  the  news  media  that  un- 
employment has  reached  and  maintained 
a  critical  level.  This  bill  answers  that 
problem  specifically  and  rapidly.  It  will 
create  jobs — worthwhile  jobs — in  the 
areas  where  unemployment  is  highest. 
At  the  same  time,  the  end  result  of  these 
jobs  will  benefit  the  whole  community. 
The  welfare  of  individuals  and  of  their 
communities  will  be  served. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  Federal  grants 
and  the  projects  to  be  funded,  many  of 
them  can  be  operational  within  a  short 
period  of  time.  This  will  be  particularly 
helpful  in  those  areas  where  people  have 
already  used  up  their  allotted  period  of 
imemployment  insurance.  Also,  the  stip- 
ulation that  the  major  portion  of  each 
grant  must  be  used  for  payroll  is  directed 
to  meet  the  need  for  employment,  and  is 
also  responsibly  geared  to  the  current 
state  of  the  economy. 

The  economic  outlook  of  our  country  at 
present  Is  so  discouraging  for  the  citizen 
that  we  should  do  everythirig  we  can 
through  the  Congress  to  give  him  a  rea- 
sonable hope  for  the  future.  We  must 
put  forward  our  best  ideas,  and  legislate 
the  best  programs,  and  see  that  the  pro- 
grams are  carried  through  to  put  hope 
in  some  tangible  form  for  people  severely 
affected  by  the  economic  situation. 

Acceleration  of  public  works  funds  has 
been  tried  before,  and  has  been  proven 
effective.  In  addition  to  its  short-term 
accomplishments  which  we  anticipate, 
this  bill  will  have  long-range  benefits  to 
our  environment.  In  the  i>ast  decade, 
since  the  original  bill  was  first  employed, 
improvement  has  been  in  our  national 
parks,  our  roads,  our  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  on  Indian  reservations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  condition  of  the  economy  and  about 
the  millions  of  persons  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  because  of  the  economic  poli- 
cies of  the  administration.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  provide  some  work  for 


these  people.  The  $2  billion  price  tag 
on  title  I  is  a  small  amount  when  com- 
pared to  the  benefits  that  will  derive 
from  the  various  programs  it  will  initi- 
ate. 

Hopefully,  positive  action  by  this  body 
on  H.R.  5376  will  serve  also  as  an  indi- 
cator to  the  President  and  will  encourage 
him  to  release,  additionally,  the  already 
appropriated  funds  that  are  currently 
not  being  utilized  for  important  public 
works  and  other  programs. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  con- 
gratulate and  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Blatnik)  , 
for  his  leadership  and  ability  in  conduct- 
ing this  debate. 

The  debate  on  H.R.  5376  has  been  on  a 
particularly  high  plane,  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  tone  set  by  our  able  chair- 
man. I  take  this  opportunity  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  the  chairman  has  conducted  hear- 
ings, consideration  of  the  bill  in  commit- 
tee, and  now  on  this  floor. 

He  has  already  established  himself  in 
the  tradition  of  great  chairmen  in  the 
past  history  of  this  the  most  delibera- 
tive body  In  the  world.  I  am  proud  and 
honored  to  serve  under  his  able  leader- 
ship and  predict  for  him  a  great  and  illus- 
trious career  as  chairman  of  the  power- 
ful and  important  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  urge  the  House  to  rally  to  his 
support  and  give  Chairman  Blatnik  an 
overwhelming  endorsement  on  this,  his 
first  major  piece  of  legislation  as  com- 
mittee chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Slack,  Chairman  of  the  Ccwunittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  5376)  to  extend  the  PubUc  Works 
Acceleration  Act,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Devel(^ment  Act  of  1965.  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 373,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  Committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  rai  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    DEVINE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  In  its  present  form  I  am, 
Mr,  Speaker. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  rep  ort 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dbvtne  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  5376,  as  reported,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  Instructions  to  re])ort 
the  same  back  to  the  House  forthwith  mth 
the  following  amendment:  On  page  8,  strike 
out  line  5  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
line  3  on  page  12. 

Renumber  succeeding  titles  and  refereices 
thereto  accordingly. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQtnRT 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par  la- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  vill 
state  it. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  May  I  ask  the  authoi-  of 
the  motion  a  question?  The  motion  is 
that  on  page  8,  strike  out  line  5  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  line  3  on  page 
12.  As  I  read  it.  that  would  strike  out 
completely  title  I,  and  only  title  I;  is  t  tiat 
correct? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gen  Je- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  That  is  correct.  It  would 
strike  out  title  I,  that  carries  $2  billion 
of  money  that  is  not  included  in  the 
budget. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  jthe 
motion  to  recommit.  I 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 

were — yeas    128,    nays    261,    answered 

"present"  0,  not  voting  43,  as  follow^: 

(RoU  No.  66) 

TEAS— 128 
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Abbltt 

Anderson,  111. 

Archer 

Arends 

Aahbrook 

Baker 

Belcher 

Bell 

Betts 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Camp 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

CoUler 

Collins,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlna 

Dickinson 

duPont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 


Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Forsythe 

Frellnghuysen 

Prey 

Ooldwater 

Gross 

Grover 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hastings 

mills 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keating 

Kemp 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McClure 

McCoUlster 

McEwen 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mayne 

Michel 

MlzeU 

Moaher 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Passman 


Poff 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

Quie 

QulUen 

Rarlck 

Reld.  Ul. 

Rhodes 

Robinson.  Vb. 

Roblson.  N.f. 

Rouaselot 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shoup 

Smith.  Calll. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stetger,  Arlj . 

Stelger,  Wis 

Talcott 

Teague,  Cal(f. 

Terry 

Thone 

Wampler 

Ware 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Young,  Fla. 

Zton 

Zwach 


Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

.^dams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Anuunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
BadlUo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Begich 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Erlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Burke,  na. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carney 
Carter 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Daniels,  N  J. 
Danlelson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dsllums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlna,  Tenn. 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Gallflanakls 


NAYS— 261 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

GaydoB 

Getty  s 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Hagan 

Hamilton 

Hanuner- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Hollfield 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kee 
Keith 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landnim 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Link 

Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McKay 
McMlUan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
MltcheU 
Molloban 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 


O'Hara 

O'Konski 

O'NeiU 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pike 

Plmlo 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tieman 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Watts 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


ANSWERED  PRESENT — 0 


NOT  VOTING — 43 


Andrews,  Ala. 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Casey,  Tex. 


Corbett 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 

Fascell 


Flynt 

Fuqua 

Goodling 

Oubser 

Hali)em 

Harvey 

Hays 


Hicks,  Mass. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Shriver 

Kazen 

Nedsl 

Skubitz 

Kluczynskl 

Peyser 

Steele 

Long,  La. 

Pickle 

Whitehurst 

McCloskey 

Purcell 

Wolff 

Mcculloch 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wright 

Mailliard 

Rosenthal 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Sebellus 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Cor- 
bett. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McCul- 
loch. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  Illinois. 

Mr.  BARRETT  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  and 
CAMP  changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas    319,    nays    68,     answered 
"present"  0,  not  voting  45,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  67) 
YEAS— 319 


Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
BadUlo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Begich 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUI 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasoo 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 


Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvron 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clavrson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
CoUlns,  ni. 
Colmer 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Daniels,  N.J. 
E>anielson 
de  la  Garza 


Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dell  urns 

Denholm 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulski 

Duncan 

duPont 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

E^sch 

E.shleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountam 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
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Oarmatz 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Glalmo 

Olbbons 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Grifflths 

Gude 

Hagan 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
H*bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Wash. 
HiUls 
Hogan 
Hoimeld 
Horton 
Howard 
HuU 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Utte 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Link 

Long,  Md. 
LuJan 
McClory 
McClure 
McCormack 
McOade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
UcFaU 
McKay 


Abbltt 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Belcher 

Betts 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Camp 

CnUier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Edwards.  Ala. 


McKlnney 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Moeher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konski 
ONeUl 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Podell 
Powell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  ni. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Pucinskl 
Quie 
Qulllen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reld.  ni. 
Reld,  N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Roberts 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney,  N.Y. 

NAYS — 68 

Erlenborn 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Frellnghuysen 

Goldwater 

Gross 

Grover 

Haley 

Hall 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Lent 

Lloyd 

McColllster 

McKevltt 

Martin 

Mayne 

Michel 

Myers 

Poff 


Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tlernan 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Watts 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Price,  Tex. 

Rarick 

Robinson,  Va 

Rousselot 

Satterfleld 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Shoup 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Terry 

Thone 

Wart 

Wiggins 

WUliams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Young,  Fla 

Zlon 


ANSWERED  PRESENT — 0 
NOT  VOTING— 46 
Andrews,  Ala.     Brotzman  Davis,  Oa. 

Boggs  Brown,  Mich.      Dow 

5°^  Casey,  Tex.  Dowdy 

Brooks  Corbett  Dwyer 


Edwards,  La. 

Fascell 

Flynt 

Fuqua 

Goodling 

Gubeer 

Halpem 

Harvey 

Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Mass. 


Hosmer 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Long,  La. 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

MaUllard 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Murphy,  m. 

Nedzl 

Peyser 


Pickle 

Purcell 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Shriver 

Steele 

Whitehurst 

Wolff 

Wright 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Good- 
ling. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Cor- 
bett. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  and  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Illinois. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Bol- 
LiNG) .  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  373,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  is  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  575. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

MOTION  OITERED  BY  MR.  BLATNIK 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Blatnik:  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  8.  575, 
to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5376,  as  passed, 
as  follows : 

TITLE  I— PUBLIC  WORKS  ACCELERATION 
ACT 

Sbc,  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  Amendments 
of  1971". 

Sec.  102.  The  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2641  et  seq.)  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Clause  (1)  of  section  2(a)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(1)  certain  communities 
and  areas  In  the  Nation  are  presently  bur- 
dened by  substantial  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment resulting  from  the  economic 
decline  of  1970,  and". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Congress  further  finds  that  Federal 
assistance  to  stimulate  public  works  invest- 
ment In  order  to  increase  employment  op- 
portunities is  most  urgently  needed  In  those 
areas,  both  urban  and  rural,  suffering  per- 


sistent or  substantial  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment." 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'eligible  area'  means — 

"(1)  those  areas  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  as  'redevelopment  areas' 
or  as  'economic  development  centers'  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  and  those  areas 
designated  by  such  Secretary  under  section 
102  of  such  Act. 

"(2)  those  areas  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  designates  each  month  as  having  been 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  for  at 
least  six  of  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

"(3)  those  areas  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  designates  each  month  as  areas  having 
an  average  rate  of  unemployment  of  veter- 
ans who  served  on  active  duty  during  the 
Vietnam  era  as  defined  In  section  101(29)  of 
Title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  who  were 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duty  In 
the  military,  naval,  or  air  service  of  the 
United  States  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable,  at  least  25  per  centum  above 
the  national  average  rate  of  all  unemploy- 
ment for  three  consecutive  months  or  more 
during  the  preceding  12  month  period." 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  3  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  such  law 
requiring  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
State  or  local  government  Involved  to  be  less 
than  a  fixed  pwrtlon  of  the  cost  of  a  project, 
grants-in-aid  may  be  made  under  authority 
of  this  section  which  bring  the  total  of  all 
Federal  contributions  to  such  project  up  to 
80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project, 
or  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
project  if  the  State  or  local  government  has 
exhausted  Its  effective  taxing  and  borrowing 
capacity  for  such  purposes  and  therefore  does 
not  have  economic  and  financial  capability 
to  assume  all  of  the  additional  financial  obli- 
gations required." 

( 5 )  Subsection  ( d )  of  section  3  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1970,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,000,  to 
be  allocated  by  the  President  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 

(6)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  prescribing  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures,  the  President  shall  require  that 
priority  be  given  to  projects  for  assistance  in 
the  construction  of  basic  public  works  (in- 
cluding works  for  the  storage,  treatment, 
purification,  or  distribution  of  water  and 
sewage,  sewage  treatment,  and  sewer  facili- 
ties) for  which  there  Is  an  urgent  and  vital 
public  need." 

(7)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  8  l8  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(h)  The  criteria  to  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  determining  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unempl03rment  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  criteria  established  In  sec- 
tion 8.3(a)  of  title  29  of  the  Code  of  Ptderal 
Regulations  as  In  effect  March  2,  1971." 

(8)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  No  part  of  any  allocation  made  by 
the  President  under  this  Act  shall  be  made 
available  during  any  fiscal  year  to  any  State 
or  local  government  for  any  public  works 
project  if  the  proposed  or  planned  total  ex- 
penditure (exclusive  of  Federal  funds)  of 
such  State  or  local  government  during  such 
fiscal  year  for  all  its  ci^tltal  Improvement 
projects  Is  decreased." 

(9)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  7.  An  eligible  area  under  this  Act 
shall  retain  such  designation  for  only  bo  long 
as  it  continues  to  meet  the  unemployment 
criteria  applicable  to  It  but  In  no  event  shall 
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such  designation  be  terminated  prior  to  i  ine 
year  alter  the  date  of  designation. 

"Sec.  8.  Federal  financial  assistance  mjide 
from  allocations  made  by  the  President  tin- 
der this  Act  may  be  used  for  all  or  any  par- 
tlon  of  the  basic  Federal  contribution  to 
projects  and  for  the  purpose  of  Increas  ng 
the  Federal  contribution  to  such  projects. ' 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Claase  (11)  of  the  last  sm- 
tence  of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  9" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  3". 

(b)  Section  202(e)  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  9"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a  ac- 
tion 3",  and  by  striking  out  "50  per  centum  ' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "80  per  centu|n '. 

Sec.  104.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  sex.  be  excluded  frpm 
participation  in.  be  denied  the  benefits j of. 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act. 
TITLE  II— THE  PtJBLIC  WORKS  AND  E<J:0- 

NOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP   1961 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  Amendments  of  1971". 

Sec.  202.  Section  105  of  the  Public  Wei-ks 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  3135)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  insertlngj  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following 
and  not  to  exceed  $550,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  if  72. 
and  June  30.  1973." 

Sec.  203.  Subsection   (c)   of  section  20i  of 
the   Public   Works   and    Economic    Develsp 
ment     Act     of     1965     (42     U.S.C.     3141)      is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1971"  iind 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1973" 

Sec.  204  Section  302  of  the  Public  Wcrks 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
use.  3152)  is  amended  by  striking  sut 
"and  June  30,  1971"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30.  1971.  June  30.  1972.  ^n^ 
June  30.  1973". 

Sec.  206.  Section  401  of  the  Public  Wdrks 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  <42 
U.S.S.  3161)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(II  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)l  Is 
amended   by  striking  out   "40  per  centtm 


in     lieu     thereof     "50 


per 


and     Inserting 
centum". 

(2)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (ajj  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(6)    the  Secretary   may   designate  as  re- 
development   areas    those    communities    or 
neighborhoods    (defined   without   regard    to 
political    or   other   subdivisions    or    bou  id 
arles)  which 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  have  J)ne 
of  the  following  conditions : 

"(1)  a  large  concentration  of  low-Income 
persons; 

"(11)  rural  areas  having  substantial  c^t- 
migratlon; 

"(111)  substantial  unemployment: 

"(Iv)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  Hse 
of  unemployment  due  to  the  closing  or  cur- 
tailment of  a  major  source  of  employmt  nt; 
or 

'•(V)  severe  economic  distress  due  to  |the 
occurrence    of   a   natural    disaster:    and 

"(B)  have  submitted  an  acceptable  pro- 
posal for  an  overall  economic  developrOent 
program  which  will  have  an  appreciable  tien- 
eflclal  Impact  upon  such  condition. 

No  redevelopment  area  established  udder 
this  paragraph  shall  be  eligible  to  meet  jthe 
requirements  of  section  403(a)  (1)  (B)  of  mis 
Act:  j 

"(7)  those  areas  where  per  capita  emp^>y- 
ment  has  declined  significantly  during  the 
next  preceding  ten-year  period  for  which  ap- 
propriate statistics  are  available." 

Skc.  206.  The  first  sentence  of  section  1402 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3163)  Is  amen  led 
by  striking  out  "thereor*  and  all  that  foil  3ws 


down  through  and  Including  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "of  such  reviews  shall 
terminate  or  modify  such  designation  when- 
ever such  an  area  no  longer  satisfies  the  des- 
ignation requirements  of  section  401.  but  in 
no  event  shall  such  a  designation  of  an  area 
be  terminated  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
third  year  after  the  date  such  area  was  so 
designated." 

Sec.  207.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  403  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3171)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30.  1971"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1973". 

Sec.  208.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  509  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3188a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  for  the 
two -ttscal- year  period  ending  June  30,  1973. 
to  be  available  untU  expended,  not  to  exceed 
8305.000,000." 

Sec.  209.  Section  512  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
use.  3191)  Is  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately after  "1971,"  the  following:  "and 
$600,000  for  the  two-fiscal -year  period  end- 
ing June  30.  1973.". 

Sec.  210.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  6. 
1970  (Public  Law  91-304)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1971"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1972". 

Sec.  211.  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966. 

TITLE  ni— APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1965 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1971". 

Sec.  302.  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  105  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  105)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"To  carry  out  this  section  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  available  until  expended,  not  to 
exceed  $1,900,000  for  the  two-flscal-year  pe- 
riod ending  June  30.  1973.  and  not  to  exceed 
$1.900  000  for  the  two-fiscal-year  period  end- 
ing June  30.  1975.  Not  to  exceed  $475,000  of 
the  authorization  for  any  such  two-year  pe- 
riod shall  be  available  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Cochalrman.  his  alternate,  and  his 
staff". 

Sec.  303.  P&rgaraph  (7)  of  section  106  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  106)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1971"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1976". 

Sec.  304.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  201  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  VS.C.  201)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•(g)  TO  carry  out  this  section,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  to  be  available  until  expended. 
$175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971:  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972:  $180,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973:  $180,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  3.  1974:  $185,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975:  $185- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976:  $185,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1977:  and  $180,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1978." 

Sbc.  306.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  205  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  UJ3.C.  205)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Federal  share  of  mining  area  res- 
toration project  costs  carried  out  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  conducted  on 
lands  other  than  federally  owned  lands  shall 


not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost 
thereof.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  such 
project  costs  may  include  the  reasonable 
value  (Including  donations)  of  planning,  en- 
gineering, real  property  acquisition  (limited 
to  the  reasonable  value  of  the  real  property 
In  Its  unreclaimed  state  and  costs  incidental 
to  Its  acquisition,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission) and  such  other  materals  and  serv- 
ices as  may  be  required  for  such  project." 

Sec.  306.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  214  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App 
U.S.C.  214)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "De- 
cember 31,  1970"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "December  31,   1974". 

Sec.  307.  Section  401  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  401)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  In  section  105  for  adminis- 
trative expenses,  and  In  section  201  for  the 
Appalachian  development  highway  system 
and  local  access  roads,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President, 
to  be  available  until  expended,  to  carry  out 
this  Act,  $268,600,000  for  the  two-flscal-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1971;  $302,000,000  for 
the  two- fiscal- year  period  ending  June  30, 
1973;  and  $314,000,000  for  the  two-flscal-year 
period  ending  June  3.  1975." 

Sec.  308.  Section  405  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40  App. 
US.C.  406)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1971."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1975.". 

Sec.  309.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  sex.  be  excluded  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1966. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 

"An  Act  to  extend  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1966,  and  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  fMr.  Blatnik'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

•  To  extend  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act.  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  orf  1965.  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  fH.R.  5376  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

API^INTMENT  of  CONrEHEES 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  amendments  to  the  bill  fS.  575)  to 
authorize  funds  to  carr>-  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and,  without  objection,  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Blat- 
NiK,  Jones  of  Alabama,  Gray.  Edmonb- 
soN,  Harsha.  Schwengel.  and  Cleveland. 

There  was  no  objection. 


VICTORY  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS  LEG- 
ISLATION AND  OUR  ECONOMY 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 

of  Representatives  today  responded  by 
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a  very  substantial  majority  vote  in  the 
passage  of  the  1971  public  works  legis- 
lation. It  was  a  great  victory  when  the 
House  by  a  substantial  majority  defeat- 
ed the  amendment  to  strike  out  title  I  of 
this  legislation  which  would  have  emas- 
culated at  least  60  percent  of  the  proj- 
ects to  be  authorized  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  Millions  of  American 
families  are  in  desperate  need  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  present  administration's  fail- 
ure to  combat  the  problems  of  imem- 
ployment  and  inflation.  The  Congress  by 
its  vote  today  took  the  leadership  to 
combat  recession  and  unemployment. 
This  is  merely  the  first  step  toward  re- 
storing prosperity  and  employment 
through  the  Nation. 

It  is  indeed  unfortimate  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  favor  of  striking  out 
section  I  came  from  the  Republican  side 
of  the  House.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the 
employed  in  this  country  want  an  hon- 
est day's  wage  m  exchange  for  an  honest 
day's  work.  This  bill  authorizes  $2  billion 
immediately  for  accelerated  public  works 
employment  through  both  Federal  and 
local  government  projects,  such  els  waste 
treatment  plants,  water,  and  sewer  proj- 
ects, hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  pub- 
lic health  centers.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  part  of  the  public  works  legislation 
alone  would  create  about  420,000  jobs. 

With  the  other  projects,  including  title 
in  of  the  bill,  which  deals  with  Appa- 
lachia.  this  public  works  legislation  en- 
acted today  by  the  Congress  could  pro- 
vide several  million  jobs  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Title  n  of  HJl.  5376  amends  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Envelopment 
Act  to  provide  Federal  help  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  States — to  assist  commu- 
nities, areas,  and  regions  which  are  suf- 
fering from  unemployment  by  providing 
financial  and  technical  assistance  need- 
ed for  the  creation  of  new  jobs.  Its  long- 
range  objective  is  to  enhance  domestic 
prosperity  by  establishing  stable  and  di- 
versified local  economies. 


URGENT   SUPPLEMENTAL   APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.   1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  on  Monday  last, 
I  call  up  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
5671  making  certain  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  567 

ResolveA  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  namely: 


CHAPTER  I 
VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 
Compensation    and   Pensions 
For  au  additional  amount  for  "Compensa- 
tion and  pensions,"  $433,779,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Readjustment   Benefits 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Readjiist- 
ment  benefits,"  $302,200,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

CHAPTER  n 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Wage  and  Labor  Standards  Administration 
salaries  and   expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Wage  and 
Labor  Standards  Administration,  Salaries  and 
Expenses."  Including  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  under  the  Occupation- 
al  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970    (Public 
Law   91-596.  approved  December   29.   1970), 
$7,818,000.   of  which   $4,000,000  shall  be  for 
grants  to  States  authorized  by  said  Public 
Law  91-596  and  not  to  exceed  $118,000  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  fund  created  by  section 
44  of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Act.  as  amended. 
DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH.    EDUCATION, 
AND    WELFARE 
Environmental  Health  Service 
environmental  control 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Environ- 
mental control,"  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970,  Public  Law  91-696.  $4,000,000. 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Occupation- 
al Safety   and  Health  Review  Commission, 
established    by    section    12    of    the    Act    of 
December    29.    1970     (Public    Law    91-696). 
$75,000. 

CHAPTER  in 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

DISASTER   LOAN    FUND 

For  additional   capital   for  the   "Disaster 

loan  fund,"  $265,000,000,  to  remain  available 

without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

CHAPTER  IV 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO   THE 

PRESIDENT 

DISASTER  RELISr 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Disaster  re- 
lief," including  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-606) .  $25,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended :  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed 
3  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall 
be  available  for  administrative  expenses. 
CHAPTER  V 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  remain  avaUable  for  obliga- 
tion beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  unless 
expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  joint  resolution 
making  certain  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1971  which  ends  on  June  30. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has, 
over  a  considerable  period,  been  work- 
ing a  general  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  which  is  required  to  meet  vari- 
ous Government  expenditure  require- 
ments. We  expect  to   report  that  bill 


early  next  month  but  in  the  meantime 
there  are  a  few  items  that  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  require  more  expeditious 
handling.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
pending  measure.  We  have  lifted  these 
few  items  from  the  second  supplemental 
bill  for  1971  which,  as  I  indicated,  we 
expect  to  report  next  month. 

The  total  sum  of  $1,038  million,  a  re- 
duction of  $4.4  million  from  the  requests, 
is  recommended  in  three  program  areas 
under  seven  separate  appropriations: 
$736  million  relates  to  mandatory-type 
veterans  benefits  programs  which  could 
run  out  of  cash  before  the  second  sup- 
plemental is  finalized:  $11.9  million  re- 
lates to  the  newly  enacted  occupational 
safety  and  health  program  which  goes 
into  effect  April  28— the  budget  requests 
were  received  in  early  March  and  there 
is  considerable  urgency  attached  to  get- 
ting the  program  underway;  and  $290 
million  is  for  disaster  relief  and  SmaU 
Business  Administration  disaster  loan 
funds  to  meet  emergency  assistance 
needs  in  various  areas  of  the  country. 

The  committee  report  is  at  the  desk. 
It  goes  into  more  detail. 

I  am  going  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Flood >,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  immedi- 
ately in  charge,  to  make  a  brief  com- 
ment in  regard  to  the  funds  for  occu- 
pational safety  and  health.  The  request 
was  reduced  somewhat  for  reasons  which 
we  consider  fully  valid,  but  this  is  a 
matt-T  in  which  Members  of  the  House 
are  very  much  interested.  I  yield  now 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
discussion  of  that  matter. 

OCCUPATIONAL     HEALTH      AND     SAFETY 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  chapter  2 
is  a  rather  simple  situation.  We  have 
three  appropriation  items:  One  for  the 
Department  of  Labor,  one  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  third  for  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission. 
However,  all  three  are  for  implementing 
a  single  piece  of  legislation,  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  that  was 
passed  late  in  the  last  .session  of  Congress. 
Since  the  act  goes  into  effect  on  the  28th 
of  this  month,  next  Vi'ednesday,  it  is  ur- 
gent that  these  funds  be  appropriated 
within  the  next  few  days. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  wiU  remem- 
ber that  the  occupational  safety  and 
health  bill  passed  late  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  It  became  law  December  29, 
1970.  The  act  covers  all  employers  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  in  this 
country. 

So  far  as  the  Depaitment  of  Labor  is 
concerned  the  act  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promulgate  standards  to  pro- 
tect the  occupational  safety  and  health 
of  the  employees  of  all  these  covered  em- 
ployers, in  other  words,  those  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  also  respwinsible  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  activities.  The  De- 
partment's inspectors  are  to  go  to  plants 
covered  by  this  statute  either  on  their 
own  initiative;  or,  if  an  employee  or 
group  of  employees  makes  a  reasonable 
request  for  an  inspection,  the  law  re- 
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quires  the  Secretary  to  send  an  inspector 
to  ttie  plant  involved. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  also  has  the 
responsibility  to  bring  litigation,  if  nee 
essary,  against  employers  alleged  to  have 
violated  a  safety  standard.  That  litiga- 
tion is  brought  before  an  independent  re 
view  commission,  the  Occupational  Safe 
ty  and  Health  Review  Commission.  This 
is  an  independent  judicial  body.  Thai 
body    makes    the    determination    as   tc 
whether  there  is  In  fact  a  violation. 

The  act  charges  the  Department  ol 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  sev 
eral  responsibilities.  That  Department  iJi 
to  make  recommendations  regarding  th9 
need  for  mandatory  standards,  and  th9 
priority  of  each;  to  systematically  de- 
velop criteria  for  standards,  and  to  de-» 
velop  criteria  dealing  with  toxic  mate-i 
rials  and  harmful  physical  agents  and 
substances;  to  conduct  programs  de* 
signed  to  provide  education  and  trainj 
ing  to  personnel  in  order  to  assure  thai 
an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  man* 
power  exists  for  implementation  of  th« 
act;  and  to  develop  informational  prol 
grams  to  assure  proper  use  of  safety  anq 
health  equipment  and  to  train  employt 
ers  and  employees  in  the  recognition  an 
prevention  of  unhealthful  workini 
conditions. 

The  committee's  recommendation  wit: 
regard  to  the  level  of  fimdlng  is  set  fort 
in  the  table  on  pages  6  and  7  of  the  rej 
port.  In  summary  the  total  request  wai 
$16,315,000   and    the  bill  includes   $11,1 
893.000,  a  cut  of  approximately  25  perl 
cent.  The  cut  is  recommended  solely  oi^ 
the  basis  that  the  Department  expecte 
to  get  the  appropriation  earlier,  so  un 
less  the  Antideflciency  Act  has  been  vl^ 
lated — and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has — these  agencies  will  obviousl 
need  less  money  for  the  shorter  period  o 
time  left  in  the  fiscal  year.  This  delay 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  last  part 
of  this  package  was  not  transmitted  to 
Congress  until  March  23  and  so  did  noi 
afford  Congress  the  opportunity  to  ac 
in  a  deliberate  manner  prior  to  the  Eastei 
recess. 

The  recommendation  of  the  ownmlt 
tee  will  make  no  reduction  in  the  num 
ber  of  positions  requested  for  this  vei 
important  program.  I  can  assure  yoi 
that  we  took  no  action  that  will  keep  ei 
ther  Department  or  the  Commission  fro: 
building  the  stafif  they  requested  by  th 
end  of  this  fiscal  year.  We  simply  recogf 
nized  that  they  would  be  aboard  for  a 
shorter  period  of  time  than  anticipated 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  tim< 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahoi 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  10  addltlona 
minutes.) 

VXTERANS   BCNEnr   ITEMS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  larg 
est  item  in  this  urgent  supplementa 
is  for  the  Veterans'  Administration* 
It  totals  about  $736  million.  The  chair-f 
man  of  the  subcommittee  immediately  14 
charge,  the  gentleman  from  Massachuj 
setts  (Mr.  Boland>  ,  is  quite  familiar  with 
this  requirement  and  I  am  glad  to  ylelq 
to  him  for  a  more  detailed  explanation! 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  supt 
plemental  appropriations  recommended 
in  the  bill  for  the  Veterans'  Administra 
tion  total  $735,979,000.  This  includes  i\ 


supplemental  appropriation  of  $433,779,- 
000  for  the  payment  of  compensation, 
pensions,  and  related  benefits  to  eligible 
veterans  and  their  beneficiaries  as  pro- 
posed in  the  budget  estimate,  and  $302,- 
200,000  for  readjustment  benefits  for  ed- 
ucation and  training  assistance  for  vet- 
erans returning  from  Vietnam  and  other 
eligible  dependents  of  veterans. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation increasing  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion. Oreat  eftori  has  been  made  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  encourage 
veterans  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunities that  are  open  to  them  in  the 
readjustment  benefits  program.  The  fact 
that  there  is  a  need  for  these  supple- 
mental funds  reflects  some  of  the  results 
that  have  been  achieved. 

In  the  compensation  and  pensions  pro- 
gram, Public  Law  91-376  increased  most 
rates  of  disability  compensation  on  the 
average  of  approximately  11  percent  ef- 
fective July  1,  1970  It  is  estimated  that 
this  will  increase  compensation  costs  in 
1971  by  $217,943,000.  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans continue  to  come  on  the  rolls  at  a 
much  fater  rate  than  was  originally  an- 
ticipated, and  $51,244,000  is  due  to  this 
factor. 

Public  Law  91-262  increased  the  rates 
of  payment  to  certain  survivors  of  de- 
ceased veterans,  effective  July  1,  1970. 
This  is  estimated  to  increase  costs  in 
1971  by  $3,612,000.  Public  Law  91-376 
also  authorized  the  payment  of  benefits 
to  certain  remarried  widows  effective 
January  1,  1971.  This  requires  an  addi- 
tional $2,549,999  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
Public  Law  91-588  raised  the  rates  of 
pensions  and  increased  the  income 
limitations  for  veterans.  This  is  esti- 
mated to  increase  the  cost  this  year  by 
$71,015,000  in  the  pensions  program. 
There  also  is  an  increasing  trend  toward 
a  higher  average  payment  per  veteran, 
especially  for  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n  veterans,  who  are  becoming 
eligible  to  receive  the  higher  "aid  and 
attendance"  and  "housebound"  rates.  It 
is  estimated  that  this  will  increase  the 
1971  C06ts  by  $29,171,000. 

Pension  benefits  for  survivors  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  91-376  will  now  include 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  certain  re- 
married widow  pensioners,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1971,  similar  to  those  provided 
for  those  eligible  for  compensation  bene- 
fits. An  amount  $1,720,000  is  included  for 
this  purpose.  Public  Law  91-588  also  in- 
creases the  rates  and  income  limitations 
for  survivor  pensioners,  as  it  did  for  vet- 
ersms.  This  requires  an  addition  of 
$43,985,000. 

The  subsistence  allowances  provided  in 
the  cc«npensation  and  pensions  program 
to  certain  veteran  trainees  are  increased 
in  Public  Law  91-219  by  approximately 
22.7  percent  effective  February  1,  1970. 
and  a  continued  buildup  of  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  associated  with  the  South- 
east Asian  crisis  requires  an  addition  of 
approximatley  $8,400,000. 

The  additional  $302,200,000  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  for  the  readadjust- 
ment  benefits  program  is  primarily  due  to 
the  Increased  niunbers  of  veterans  taking 
educational  training  when  they  return 
from  service.  The  number  of  trainees  is 
now  projected  to  be  1.568,000  compared 


with  an  estimate  of  1,394,000  made  last 
September.  The  added  cost  in  1971  of 
these  additional  trainees  is  $175,000,000. 

Public  Law  91-966  increases  the  allow- 
ance for  automobiles  and  other  con- 
veyances for  disabled  veterans  from 
$1,600  to  $2,800  toward  the  purchase 
price  of  conveyances  for  disabled  vet- 
erans to  more  realistically  reflect  cur- 
rent price  levels.  This  is  estimated  to  add 
a  requirement  for  $8,700,000. 

The  readjustment  beneflts  item  also 
covers  cost  of  educational  beneflts  that 
were  liberalized  and  expanded  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  ways  in  Public  Law  91-584. 
The  primary  change  is  to  reduce  the  2- 
year  active  duty  requirement  for  beneflts 
to  180  days.  This  and  other  changes  add 
a  requirement  for  approximately  $10,- 
500,000. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appropriations  in 
this  resolution  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration are  entirely  for  compensation, 
pensions,  and  readjustment  beneflts  pay- 
ments that  are  due  to  increasing  num- 
bers of  veterans.  More  veterans  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  education  benefits. 
This  is  good.  Legislation  has  been  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  the  last  year  to  raise 
many  of  the  F>ayments  to  more  realistic 
levels.  The  additional  costs  are  reflected 
in  this  bill.  The  funds  for  payments  will 
be  required  late  this  month  or  at  the 
latest,  in  May.  These  payments  are 
mandatory  at  this  time,  and  I  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  these  recom- 
mendations as  proposed  in  this  resolu- 
tion. 

DISASTER    ASSISTANCI    AND    LOAN     PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
larger  items  in  this  bill  involves  the  dis- 
aster loan  programs  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  The  hearings  with 
respect  to  this  matter  were  conducted 
by  the  subcommittee  headed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  (Mr.  Rooney). 
I  am  glad  to  now  yield  to  him  for  an 
explanation  of  the  necessity  for  this  ap- 
propriation of  $265  million. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon).  for  in- 
viting me  to  explain  this  item.  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  have  the  slightest  prob- 
lem with  this  chapter  because  the  $265 
million  request  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  add  to  their  disaster 
loan  fund  is  for  moneys  that  will  be  re- 
paid. The  total  as  I  said  is  $265  million. 
Primarily  this  requested  Increase  in 
capital  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
an  earthquake  in  southern  California.  It 
also  concerns  other  areas  where  there 
have  been  hurricanes  as  well  as  a  flood 
situation  in  Puerto  Rico,  all  of  which 
must  be  taken  care  of  so  that  these  pri- 
vate citizens  and  private  companies  may 
apply  for  repayable  loans  and  so  that 
sufficient  moneys  will  be  available  in 
the  disaster  loan  fund  to  meet  their  ap- 
plications, if  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that  tnirbe  ap- 
proved in  toto. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  the  chapter 
of  the  bill  just  referred  to,  as  you  have 
heard,  relates  to  disaster  loans  han- 
dled under  the  auspices  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  For  grants  as 
a    result    of    disasters— not   loans,   but 
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grants — the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
(Mr.  Steed)  chairs  the  subcommittee 
that  held  hearings  on  the  $25  million  re- 
quest for  disaster  relief  assistance.  I 
now  yield  to  him  for  remarks  about  the 
necessity  for  this  item. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  ommbus 
bill  on  disaster  aid  that  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  last  fall,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  has  had  to  deal  al- 
ready this  year  with  38  disasters  which 
have  depleted  the  disaster  relief  assist- 
ance fund.  The  $25  million  included  in 
this  bill  is  urgently  needed  not  only  to 
carry  out  relief  work  already  underway 
but  to  have  some  margin  to  meet  any 
disasters  that  may  occur  between  now 
and  July  1. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  urgently 
needed  item  and  it  ought  to  be  approved. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
virtually  complete  agreement  among  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  regard  to  the  appropriations 
in  this  urgent  supplemental  measure. 
The  regular  supplemental  bill  which  we 
expect  to  report  in  about  two  weeks  or  so 
will  be  a  much  larger  measure  contain- 
ing many  provisions.  I  believe  the  need 
and  the  urgency  for  this  legislation  being 
passed  has  been  adequately  explained. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Are  there  funds  in  this  urgent  emer- 
gency supplemental  for  pay  raises? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No;  the  pay  raise  sup- 
plementals  will  come  later  with  a  large 
number  of  other  items — in  the  second 
supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  not  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Not  in  this  bill.  These 
were  items  that  were  lifted  out  because 
the  funds  are  needed  in  the  next  few 
days,  really,  or  certainly  before  Congress 
will  probably  flnalize  the  general  sup- 
plemental bill.  It  was  thought  that  if  we 
had  a  joint  resolution  that  was  noncon- 
troversial  it  could  be  passed  through  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  promptly 
enacted  into  law  and  the  funds  made 
available,  such  as  for  the  programs  of 
occupational  health  and  safety,  disaster 
relief,  disaster  lo«ais,  and  veterans'  bene- 
fits which  are  required  by  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  subcommittees  have  ade- 
quately explained  this  urgent  supple- 
mental joint  resolution.  I,  therefore,  shall 
not  take  the  full  5  minutes. 

However,  I  would  like  to  proceed  long 
enough  to  say  that  there  is  no  opposition 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  the  passage  of 
this  legislation.  We  concur  in  the  view 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  this  money  Is 
necessary  to  continue  our  veterans  pro- 
grams, to  move  forward  on  occupational 


safety  and  health  and  to  provide  funds 
necessary  for  disaster  relief. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  said, 
most  of  these  items  are  lifted  out  of 
the  second  supplemental  bill,  lifted  out 
because  they  are  of  particular  urgency 
right  now  due  to  the  time  factor  that  is 
involved. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAND)  has  stated,  the  principal 
items  in  this  bill  are  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  An  additional  sum  of 
$302  million  has  been  requested,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  joint  resolution  for  read- 
justment beneflts.  There  is  also  included 
some  $433  million  for  additional  money 
with  which  to  pay  compensation  and 
pension  claims  that  £u;crue  by  law.  I 
know  of  no  way  to  avoid  pajing  these 
items.  They  are  mandatory.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Congress  to  make  the 
fimds  avEulable  when  the  funds  are  re- 
quired to  discharge  the  obligations.  That 
is  why  we  bring  to  the  House  today  these 
few  items  in  an  xu^ent  supplemental 
in  an  effort  to  get  the  joint  resolution 
through  the  Congress  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  a 
sununary  of  the  entire  bill  and  a  special 
analysis  of  the  readjustment  benefits 
section  and  the  compensation  and  pen- 
sion sections  of  title  I  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 
Summary  of  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bills 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

H.   DOC.  NO.    92-73 

VA,  readjustment  beneflts.  (Due 
prlmarUy  to  Increased  caseload 
of  veterans  participating  In  aca- 
demic and  on-the-job  training 
programs,  plus  Impact  of  new 
legislation  (P.L.  91-584,  P.L.  91- 
666)      $302,200 

VA,  compensation  and  pensions. 
(Almost  80  percent  Is  due  to  new 
legislation  enacted  subsequent 
to  budget  submission  (P.L.  91- 
262,  91-376,  91-688).  Rest  Is 
due  to  caseload  increase  and 
average  unit  costs) 433.779 

HEW.  occupational  safety  and 
health  program.  (Budget  re- 
quest was  for  95.315,000  to  fund 
139  new  positions  to  establish 
the  National  Institute  for  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health 
and  fulfill  the  mandate  of  the 
Wllllams-Stelger  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
(P.L.  91-596),  which  Ukes  ef- 
fect April  28.  Subccmunlttee  re- 
duced the  request  to  $4  mil- 
lion)           4,000 

H.   DOC.  NO.    92-60 

Labor,  occupational  safety  and 
health  program.  (Budget  re- 
quest was  for  $10,900,000  for 
start-up  costs  for  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Wllllams-Stelger  Act. 
Subcommittee  reduced  to  $7,- 
818,0(X)  ($3.7  mllion  salaries  and 
expenses,  $4  million  In  grants 
to  States,  $118,000  for  transfer  to 
the  fund  created  by  sec.  44 
of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compensation 
Act).)  - 7,818 


Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission.  (Budget  re- 
quest was  for  $100,000  for  10 
positions,  library  and  other  fa- 
cilities as  start-up  costs  to  pre- 
pare for  adjudicatory  functions 
under  the  Wlllams-Stelger  Act. 
Subcommittee  reduced  to  $75,- 
000)    76 

H.    DOC.    NO.    82-72 

Disaster  relief.  (Larger  than  antic- 
ipated number  of  disasters  has 
caused  an  estimated  deficiency 
in  the  President's  Disaster  Fund, 
administered  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness.  The  2 
largest  expenditures  for  the 
fourth  quarter  are  $20  million 
for  the  Loe  Angeles  earthquake 
and  $11,084,000  for  the  Texas 
hurricane  (Cella).) 26,000 

SBA,  disaster  loan  fund.  (Disaster 
losses  eligible  for  assistance 
from  the  disaster  loan  fund  were 
underestimated,  due  prlmiarily 
to  the  Loe  Angeles  earthquake 
($242  million)  and  Hurricane 
Cella  ($175  mlUlon) .) 266, 000 


Total  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee   recommendation.  1,037,872 


(Original  budget  request,  $1,042,294,000.) 


Readjustment  Benkitts 

pyv  an  additional  amount  for  readjust- 
ment benefits,  $302,2(X>,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

veteran's  administration — ^READJUSTMENT 
BENEFITS 

Additional  funds  In  the  amount  of  $302,- 
200,000  will  be  required  to  supplement  the 
initial  appropriation  fof  1971.  The  continued 
wide  publicity  given  to  VA's  educational 
programs,  together  with  recent  Increaaee  in 
educational  allowsknoee,  have  Increased  1971 
requirements  beyond  original  estimate..  In 
addition,  new  legislation  has  generated  $10,- 
200,000  of  the  total  $302,200,000  supplemental 
requirement.  Obligations  incurred  ag&lnst 
theee  funds  arise  by  operation  of  lew  and 
are  not  administratively  controllable. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
Increases  under  present  legislation: 
Poet-Korean  conflict  veterans — 
Increased  avertage  payments  and 
increased  demand  by  eligible 
veterans  for  academic  and  on- 
the-job  training.  1,568,000 
trainees  compared  with  a  Sep- 
tember  1970  projection   of   1,- 

394,000  trainees. $276,000 

Sons  and  daughters — Increased 
participation  in  this  group  of 
veterans'  dependents.  62,300 
trainees  compared  with  a  Sep- 
tember 1970  projeotlon  of  46,- 
900    trainees 8,000 


Total  Increases  under  present 

leglslatton    283,000 


Increases  resulting  from  new  legis- 
lation : 

Public  Law  01-684 — Liberaliza- 
tion and  expansion  of  certain 
educational  beneflts: 

Eligibility  of  servicemen  for  OI 
bill  beneflts — Reduces  the  2- 
year  active  duty  requlremen/t 
to  more  than  180  days,  adding 
20,000  trainees  In  1971 6.  000 

Apprenticeship  and  on-the-job 
training — Liberalizes  the  con- 
ditions under  which  training 
allowances  may  be  paid 1,200 

Correspondence  school  training — 
Bases  payment  upon  the  lowest 
extended  time  payment  plan 
or  actual  cost  to  the  veteran 4, 100 
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Increases  resulting  from  new  legislation-  - 
Continued 
Extecds  VA  educational  bene- 
fits to  wives  and  children  of 
servicemen  who  have  been 
listed  tor  more  than  90  days 
&£  missing  In  action  or  pris- 
oners of  war.  eatlmAted  trainee 
load  of  200  wives  and  100  chil- 
dren  In  1971 MP 


Public  Law  91-684  total 10.60|) 

Public  Law  91-666 — Automobiles 
and  other  conveyances  for  dis- 
abled veterans: 
Increases  from  $1,600  to  »2,800 
the  amount  allowed  toward 
the  purchase  price  of  an  auto- 
mobile or  other  conveyance 
for  disabled  veterans,  also  cer- 
tain servicemen,  and  helps  pay 
for  adaptive  automobile  equlp- 
memt - 8.7* 


Total  lncre««e6  for  new  legls- 
UbUon 


19.  2C0 


Proposed    1971    supplemental     302 .2C0 
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Compensation  and  Pensions 
Per  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensa- 
tion and  pensions,"  »433,779,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

VKTEEANS'    ADMINISTRATION COMPENSATION 

AND    PENSIONS 

Additional  requirements  of  $433,779,000 
su-e  needed  to  make  payments  authorized  ay 
law.  Nearly  80  percent  or  $344,964,000  of  th  s 
total.  Is  due  to  legislation  enacted  subs( - 
quent  to  the  initial  budget  submission.  Tte 
balance,  or  $88,815,000.  is  required  to  covdr 
unforeseen  Increases  in  caseloads,  partlcula;- 
ly  In  the  Vietnam  era  category,  and  hlghur 
than  planned  average  payments,  especial:  y 
veterans  pension,  which  manifested  then- 
selves  In  1970  after  the  1971  budget  request 
was  submitted  to  Congress.  Obligations  li.- 
curred  against  these  funds  arise  by  operi- 
tlon  of  law  and  are  not  administratively  coi- 
troUable.  Requirements  by  major  categoiy 
are  as  follow; 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Compensation : 

Veterans;  Public  Law  91-376.  ap- 
proved August  12,  1970.  In- 
creased most  rates  of  disability 
compensation  on  the  average 
by  approximately  11  percent  ef- 
fective July  1,  1970,  and  Is 
estimated  to  Increase  costs  In 
1971  by  $217,943,000.  Addition- 
ally. Vietnam  era  veterans  con- 
tinue to  come  on  the  rolls  at  a 
greater  than  anticipated  rate 
and  Is  estimated  to  Increase 
costs  by  $51^44,000.  Total  vet- 
erans compensation $269,  1117 

Survivors:  Public  Law  91-262.  ap- 
proved May  21,  1970,  Increased 
rat«s  to  certain  "children 
alone"  cases  effective  July  1, 
1970,  and  Is  estimated  to  In- 
crease costs  In  1971  by  $3,612.- 
000.  Public  Law  91-376.  ap- 
proved August  12.  1970.  author- 
ized the  payment  of  benefits 
to  certain  remarried  widows 
effective  January  1,  1971.  for  an 
added  cost  In  1971  of  $2,549.- 
000.  Total  survivors  compensa- 
tion            6.1*1 

Pensions : 

Veterans:  Public  Law  91-588.  ap- 
proved December  24,  1970,  and 
effective  January  1,  1971.  in- 
creased rates  and  income  limi- 
tations for  veterans  and  Is  esti- 
mated to  Increase  costs  In  1971 
by     $71,015,000.     Additionally, 


there  is  an  increasing  trend  be- 
ing experienced  In  the  average 
payment  for  this  category.  This 
Is  attributable  to  more  veter- 
ans, especially  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II,  becoming  eligi- 
ble to  receive  the  higher  "aid 
and  attendance"  and  "hoiise- 
bound"  rates.  It  is  estimated 
that  1971  costs  will  Increase 
$29,171,000.  Total  veterans  pen- 
sion        100,186 

Survivors:  Public  Law  91-376,  as 
it  did  for  survivors  compensa- 
tion, authorized  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  certain  remarried 
widow  pensioners  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971.  and  Is  estimated 
to  Increase  costs  In  1971  by 
$1,720,000.  Public  Law  91-588, 
as  it  did  for  veterans.  Increased 
rates  and  Income  limitations 
for  survivor  pensions  and  Is 
estimated  to  increase  costs  In 
1971  by  $43,985,000.  Total  sur- 
vivors pension 45,  705 

Other: 

Subsistence  allowance :  Public 
Law  91-219,  approved  March  26, 
1970.  Increased  the  subsistence 
allowance  rates  of  veteran 
trainees  by  approximately  22.7 
percent  effective  February  1, 
1970.  and  Is  estimated  to  In- 
crease costs  m  1971  by  $4,140,- 
000.  Reprograming  of  veteran 
trainees  and  unit  costs  caused 
by  the  continued  buildup  of 
seriously  disabled  veterans  as- 
sociated with  the  Southeast 
Asian  crisis  will  create  an  ad- 
ditional need  In  1971  of  approx- 
imately $8,400,000.  Total  other.       12,  540 

Summary  of  requirements: 

(a)  New   legislation 344,964 

(b)  Reprograming 88,816 

Total  supplemental  require- 
ments fCM-  1971 433.779 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  take  this  time  to  thank  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  spoken,  the 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jonas  > .  and  the  Members  who  are  serv- 
ing as  chairmen  of  their  respective  ap- 
propriation subcommittees  for  their  ef- 
fective response  in  the  area  of  disaster 
relief,  referring  particularly  on  behalf  of 
southern  California.  I  happen  to  be  from 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  but  I  am 

fVip  rnriVinff  rniriorlt.'''  rnpr">>er  nn  ♦■.hp  siih- 

Hof  p<!<!lctonpp  nr '>o-T5i m 5  T  o^ry  fpll  vn 
+>!(»*•  tViic!  pr»ni-or>r1nf;1on  i^  "nrontlv  nop'l- 
oA     Wo    O'-P    rnrxit    fr^qf-pflll    tVint    \rr\■\^    pro 

oHTTiner  \t  the  kiri'l  "f  re«!P'<nsive  ronsir^pr- 

f-.  cfriVo  tViP  rpniilc?f-p  tihtviVipt  of  VJCiV^" 
Mr.  ST>p«Vpr.  T  ta^°  thi<;  timp  nniv 
to  say  and  concur  with  what  has 
previously  been  said  particularly  with 
regard  to  those  items  having  to  do  with 
the  implementation  of  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  administration,  obliged  as  it  is 
to  implement  the  act  and  have  it  going 
by  April  28 — has  in  fact  hired  some  com- 
petent people  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
the  roles  which  will  be  required  to  im- 
plement the  act.  A  good  many  of  them 


have  been  taken  from  the  Space  Agency 
where  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  per- 
sonnel, but  people  who  possess  the  talent 
and  expertise  to  be  utilized  in  this  field, 
where  with  the  reduction  in  that  program 
there  have  been  some  very  competent 
people  with  engineering  and  graduate 
degrees  who  could  be  very  well  utilized, 
and  that  work  is  underway. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  House  is  voting  on  an  urgent  appro- 
priation for  the  Bureau  of  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety.  This  additional 
money  was  required  by  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  91-596,  which  established  a 
National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety.  This  new  Institute  is 
designed  to  conduct  research  into  this 
field,  to  design  educational  programs  to 
assure  qualified  manpower,  to  train  em- 
ployees to  recognize  and  prevent  un- 
healthy working  conditions,  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  mandatory  safety 
standards,  to  develop  criteria  for  dealing 
with  toxic  and  harmful  materials,  and  to 
maintain  occupational  health  and  safety 
statistics.  To  take  on  these  new  and  need- 
ed responsibilities,  the  new  Institute  will 
need  additional  manpower.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  should  pass  tliis  bill. 

I  am  honored  that  the  Bureau's  main 
activities  are  located  in  Cincinnati.  The 
citizens  of  Cincinnati  while  proud  of  our 
industrial  growth,  feel  a  deep  responsi- 
bility to  do  everything  possible  to  assure 
safe  and  healthy  working  environments. 

When  the  Bureau  becomes  the  Insti- 
tute on  April  28,  it  will  need  additional 
floor  space  to  keep  up  with  its  increased 
responsibilities.  I  assure  the  Members  of 
Congress  that  the  city  of  Cincinnati  will 
do  everjrthing  possible  to  make  room  for 
this  very  important  new  Institute. 

This  supplemental  appropriations  is 
a  major  first  step  that  will  be  followed 
by  additional  fimds  in  the  1972  budget. 

President  Nixon,  realizing  the  great 
need  to  expand  our  knowledge  in  this 
area,  recommended  a  $13  million  in- 
crease in  his  health  message. 

To  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  this  will 
mean  an  increase  in  the  present  staff  of 
150. 

To  the  Nation,  it  will  mean  that  we 
are  giving  the  attention  to  this  area  that 
is  so  badly  needed. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  to  me. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  am  glad 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
brought  this  supplemental  to  the  floor, 
particularly  with  reference  to  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety.  I  must  admit 
that  on  April  22,  it  will  make  it  some- 
what more  difficult,  I  am  afraid,  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  do  as  effec- 
tive Job  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  act. 

I  would  hope  that  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  in  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  will  recognize 
that  the  dollar  amoimt  is  less,  and  the 
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time  is  late,  and  it  may  not  be  possible  to  Loud  sounds  can  cause  the  blood  vessels  standards  and  promulgate  the  90-decibel 

nave  as  prompt  and  speedy  an  imple-  to  constrict,  the  skin  to  pale,  the  muscles  standard  instead 

mentation  of  the  act  as  some  of  us  might  to  tense,  and  adrenal  hormone  to  be  in-        On  December  29    1970    the  Occupa- 

like  to  have  seen.  But  I  think,  to  be  fair  jected  into  the  blood  stream.  Indicating  tional  Safetv  and  Health  Act  ofiQ7ft!_ 

to  the  committee  on  Appropriations  as  a  probable   relationship   between  noi"f  i^Tj\^i^t^T\rTc^i^e^. 

Z^^.ire^^S"i"^oSiZeI^^'^  and emotion-related disturbances.  funding   today-was  ena'cLiTtoTaw^ 

SfnfpS  Is  cleaririegmmate    I  tJS         ^^I^'T  ^'^^'^  °^  "°^'^  "^^  '^^'^  ^  '^^^  *^^  ''"^  ^o  into  effect  on  April  28 

^^irirvetheDeDLSn^^^^^^  accidents-no^e  may  directly  affect  a  of  this  year,  and  standards  promulgated 

L^fjrwhichTdotheiob  f^^^^^  ^""J^^l^    performance    by    interfering  under  it  will  supersede  standards  which 

tools  with  Which  to  do  tne  job.  I  appie-  with  the  reception  of  speech,  and  bv  have  been  set  under  the  Walsh-Healev 

has  been  given  by  tne  cnairman  ot  tiie  Noise  may  also  be  an  indirect  cause  of  Health  Act,  the  authority  of  the  Federal 

membTthe'  TemiemaT  fSm'^lSSs  ^^i^}-"*-- because  it  increases  annoyance  Government  to  regSatefnSLtr^afS 

Tm?  MICHEL .    S Tknow  h^ve  sim  ^"^/k  ^'^"1'  ^""^  '*  decreases  alertness.  will  be  broadened  to  extend  to  all  busi- 

lYonS  in  tSsubSt  and  rai?1e-  .  ,?^^^'  ""^^'^  °"  '^°'^^''  ^'^  '^^  "°t  nesses  affecting  interstate  commerce-a 

liiS  hatitistoSlyhere  ^""^  P'°^^"'  ^o^'^ver,   the  problem  is  major    improvement    over    the    limited 

v^r    mrm^    mT                    if   thP  ^^"°"^  enough  so  that  we  should  not  reach  of  the  Walsh-Healey  provisions, 

eeSem^  5lfyielTl  S  say  1  Si  ""^^K^"'  absolutely  conclusive  scientific  which  are  applicable  only  to  fiiins  which 

IpS  eman  that  the '  coStee  did  not  ^'^J'L  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  Council  for  Science  have  Federal  contracts  totahng  $10,000 

?Th"  rU^est  Z  TlTsupple'mente!  '^"/.f?""'?'  ''"'"'^  HoZp'r  ft^^  "?'..'°'^T  ^'  .'  '"^ 

until  March  23   so  we  think  that  we  are  ^^^^  ^^°^  hearing  loss,  noise  may  cause  However,  at  least  at  the  outset,  the  noise 

Sk   mX   exSedltio^Sy   in   vi^w   of  ^^'»'°7«<="'".   glandular,   respiratory,   and  levels  to  be  promulgated  under  the  Oc- 

f^inltP  rPouP<;t  neurologic  changes,   all   of  which   are  sug-  CUpaUonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  will  be 

tnat  laie  request.  gestlve  of  a  general   stress  reaction.  These  the    stand    as    the    old    Walsh-HpalPv 

As  has  been  said.  It  does  have  to  be  im-  psychologic  changes  are  produced  typically  standards                               waisn  Heaiey 

plemented  later.  by  intense  sounds  of  sudden  onset,  but  also  in  ,^rw<»'  t-     ■ 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the  can  occur  under  sustained  high  level,  or  .  "T^  °  ^  ^  insure  more  adequate  pro- 
House  is  considering  a  supplemental  ap-  ®'^®°  moderately  strong,  noise  conditions.  ^"Oj^  lor  workers  from  excessive  and 
propriation  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  the  ^^e^her  such  reactions  have  pathologic  con-  ^?™"^  ^°^  ^  introduced,  on  March 
fimdine  of  the  Occuoational  Safetv  and  ^^^^^'^<^^^  ^  no*  reaUy  known  and  may  be  30,  the  Occupational  Noise  Control  Act  of 
SrthArt  unlikely  m  view  of  sound  stimulation  includ-  1971,    H.R.    6990    and    H.R.    6991     This 

?ie  enactment  Of  the   occupational  rf  gro^^nl  !n2aS^' m'LtTTh^^^^^^^^^  \'c^l?^?'''    ?.*"    °'    ^    comprehensive 

Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970-Public  elgn%clentmcSatme,t^ar  routine  ex-  LTm    L^'-?°.?.'^^^°"""°''    package. 

Law  91-596— was  a  milestone  in  the  ef-  postires  to  intense  industrial  noise  may  lead  JTu  ^k  a            Occupational  Safety 

fort  to  protect  the  working  men  and  '°  chronic  physiologic  disturbances.  A  Ger-  f  °  "eaith  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 

women  of  this  country  from  the  hazards  ""^^  ^^^'^^-  ^°'  example,  has  shown  a  high  r^  .9^,.  "*    promulgate    noise    exposure 

of  the  workplace  But  as  with  all  leels-  '^^cidence  of  abnormal  heart  rhythms  in  steel  hnutations  no  less  protective  than  pro- 

lation,  tSeTue'proof^  ZZllll^T'^t^oSc.reZm^l^''  '"^'^  vided  in  the  foUowing  table : 

will  be  how  this  law  is  funded.  For  if  mifa^nTelve^s^'^s^lipted  d^^^^^  Permissitle  noise  erasures 

we  do  not  provide  the  sufficient  funds  to  noise,  have  shown  their  reflexes  to  be  hyper-  rv      «                                                Sound  level 

administer  this  program  properly,   this  active,  and.  in  a  few  cases,  electroencephalo-  "^^won  per  day,  hours :                      dBA 

law  will  be  nothing  more  than  yet  an-  B^aphy   has  revealed   a   pattern   of  desyn-         « ^ 

other   empty    promise.    Therefore,    the  chronizatlon  as  seen  in  personality  disorders.        4 f^ 

$11.9   million    supplemental    appropria-  •\s*'"«*y_''epo'"'«d  m  the  Russian  Literature         3                                           "    ~ 

tion  considered  today  is  of  the  utmost  s\eerDWs\°Ivn  h,f,?'f^  ^^""'^"■i"^  *"^     2  III::::::::::::: 5J 

importance  to  the  Nation's  workers.  o::L'^TLZi>^^ie!\ST^r.%^Z-        i^  H::::::::::    S 

Now  that  this  law  is  beginning  to  be  Subjective   complaints  of  extreme   fatigue          1/ ®5 

funded  and  the  programs  embodied  in  it  irritability,  insomnia,  impaired  tactile  func-         1/  or'ii^" ^°° 

beginning  to  be  implemented,  I  would  ^'"'^  ^^■'^  sexual  impotence  also  have  been                        ^°® 

hope  that   the   Assistant   Secretary   of  f"*^.*,  ^^  workers  repeatedly  exposed  to  high         Thus,  my  biU  produces  an  across-the- 

Labor    for    Occupational     Safety     and  '^"^^  industrial  noise.  board  reduction  of  10  decibels  from  thoee 

Health  will  particularly  concern  his  of-  The  only  present  Federal  standards  ^^^^^  currently  in  effect.  Because  of  the 

flee  with  the  hazard  of  noise  pollution  in  relating  to  noise  in  industry  are  those  workings  of  the  decibel  scale,  a  reduc- 

the  industrial  environment.  In  this  re-  regulations  promulgated  under  the  1936  ^^°^  °^  ^°  decibels  means  that  the  per- 

gard,  I  would  hope  that  he  would  act  af-  Walsh-Healey    Public     Contracts     Act  ceived  loudness  would  be  cut  in  half 

flrmaUvely  in  urging  passage  of  the  Oc-  However,  these  standards  only  cover  a  '^^^^  would  be  a  major  step  toward  mak- 

cupational  Noise  Control  Act  of  1971—  small  portion  of  the  working  population  "^^  °"'"  factories,  construction  sites,  and 

H.R.  6990  and  H.R,  6991— which  I  in-  being  applicable  only  to  firms  having  other  places  of  work  more  tolerable— and 

troduced  on  March  30,  1971,  on  behalf  of  Government  procurement  contracts  over  ^^^  unhealthy— for  the  American  work- 

myself  and  35  of  my  colleagues.  $10,000.  ingman. 

In  the  report  "Noise— Sound  Without  Furthermore,   though  a  step  in  the        Thirty-five  Members  of  Congress  have 

f  1  oc    *^ch  was  issued  in  September  right    direction,    these    standards    are  Joined  me  in  cosponsoring  the  Occupa- 

of  1968,  by  the  Federal  Council  for  Sci-  demonstrably  too  lax  to  protect  the  ma-  tional  Noise  Control  Act  of  1971.  They 

ence  and  Technology,   the  number  of  jority  of  working  individuals.  Scientific  *^e:  Mrs.  Abzuc.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Ba- 

workers  in  the  United  States  experienc-  studies  very  clearly  establish  that  the  dillo.  Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Biacmji.  Mr.  Bikg- 

mg  noise  conditions  unsafe  to  hearing  average  individual  will  sustain  perma-  "*^'  ^^  Brasco.  Mr.  Burton,  Mr  Cleve- 

was  estimated  as  being  "in  excess  of  6  nent  hearing  loss  if  subjected  to  pro-  ''*'"'•  ^''-  Conyers,  Mr.  Dellctms,  Mr 

^ni^f"  ^1  ^l  ^^^  ^  ^^  milUon."  Some  longed  exposure  to  noise  levels  of  85  ^°'^-  ^^-  Edwards  of  California,  Mrs. 

^nhfifoH  .        \  ^^t  "}™^«r  of  workers  decibels  or  more.  Yet.  the  standards  un-  p/*sso.  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Harrington, 

eve]fSceeds''°th?^n'"^^*™^^  ""fT  der  Walsh-Healey  afford  no  morrp7o^-  ^r.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hel-' 

1J„   »u     !^*^  ^^^  number  exposed   to  tion  than  a  limit  of  an  HprihPi«  fnr  Vh<»  stoski.  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  Mr 

^  Excessive  noise  is  not  merely  an  irri-  ^^^^"'^  °^  American  working  men  and  IfE^D.^S^^p'^PER.  Mr^oDEix'^Mr'^R^: 

tant  to  the  worker-it  is  a  threat  to  his  ^°™f".  mcur  irreparable  hearing  loss,  gel,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Roe  Mr  R^enSi^l 

health.  Excessive  noise  can  infiict  dam-  ^^  ^^  interesting  to  note  that  in  January  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Scheuer    Mr   Seiber- 

age  on  the  ear,  resulting  in  temporary  ^^^^'  ^'^^  outgoing  Johnson  administra-  ling,  and  Mr.  Wolff. 

or  even  permanent  damage  to  hearing,  tion  proposed  tougher  noise  standards.         In  almost  all   cases    the   technology 

u  nas  been  charged  with  contributing  which  would  have  restricted  the  allow-  for  a  quieter  industrial  environment  doe* 

Sinn  hl„K°'i^^"^"^  *^  fatigue,  hyperten-  able  noise  exposure  for  an  8-hour  day  to  not  have  to  be  invented— it  is  already 

aS   £i  i^i^'^f  "'■^'  sleep  disturb-  85  decibels.  But  the  Nixon  administra-  available.  What  is  needed  is  a  national 

ance,  and  decreased  mental  efficiency,  tion  chose  to  disregard  these  proposed  poUcy  that  wlU  prevent  worker^  bSS 
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subjected  to  excessive  and  untwalthy 
noise  levels.  The  time  for  the  instli  utlon 
ol  such  a  policy  is  now. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wholeheartedly  support  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  of  1.971 
which  is  now  being  considered  as  v;  per- 
tains to  our  veterans'  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  91st  Congress  passed  the  besi  and 
most  comprehensive  legislative  program 
benefiting  America's  veterans  and]  their 
dependents  that  has  ever  been  jjassed 
during  the  23  years  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  in  the  Congress.  The  Hous^  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  which  1  am 
privileged  to  chair  has  always  been  non- 
partisan toward  the  problems  of  Veter- 
ans, particularly  the  disabled,  widows  of 
veterans'  and  veterans  orphans.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  legislation  reported  Ay  our 
committee  has  passed  the  House  without 
a  dissenting  vote.  I  want  to  pay  sjpecial 
tribute  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee — both  Republicans 
and  Democrats — for  their  great  states- 
manship and  hard  work  in  the  comijiittee 
which  enabled  us  to  present  to  the  full 
House  the  type  of  sensible  legi^ation 
which  could  be  peissed  with  such  I  great 
imity.  The  91st  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion which  increased  benefits  of  direct 
payments  to  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents by  over  three-quarters  of  a  pillion 
dollars  per  year.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  major  llegis- 
lative  achievemwits  of  the  91st  Coiigress 
were  mesisures —  I 

Increasing  by  8  percent  servici -con- 
nected compensation  for  2  millio!i  dis- 
abled veterans: 

Increasing  by  10  percent  compensation 
for  over  170.000  widows  and  dependent 
children  of  deceased  servicemen;    , 

Providing  $155  million  in  additional 
medical  care  funds  above  the  oiiginal 
budget  request  to  improve  care  for  ,  Uner- 
ica'.s  sick  and  disabled  veterans: 

Increasing  education  and  trainiig  al- 
lowances, by  35  percent  for  returning 
Vietnam  veterans  and  other  ex-s(rvice- 
men: 

Liberalizing  veterans'  housing  assist- 
ance by  providing  increased  loan  limita- 
tions from  $17,500  to  $21,000  for  veterans 
living  in  small  towns  and  rural  areks,  in- 
creased housing  grants  for  seriously  dis- 
abled from  $10,000  to  $12,500  and  Icreat- 
ing  a  new  historic  mortgage  insurance 
program  for  these  veterans,  and  Idirect 
and  guaranteed  loans  for  mobile  homes 
and  removing  deadlines  for  use  of |  hous- 
ing entiUement  for  World  War  p.  and 
Korea  veterans: 

Increasing  nonservice  pension  i  rates 
by  8  percent  and  income  limitaticms  for 
veterans  and  widows  assuring  thai  ncme 
will  have  pensions  reduced  because  of  a 
15-percent  Increase  In  social  secutity; 

Liberalizing  terms  and  increasing  in- 
surance coverage  from  $10,000  t(^  $15,- 
000  for  those  serving  in  the  Armed  forces 
of  the  United  States:  I 

Preserving  disability  compei^ation 
evaluations  in  effect  for  20  or  moreiyears: 

Liberalizing  Federal  payment^,  and 
grsmts  to  State  veterans'  homes; 

Liberalizing  nursing  care  an<i  out- 
patioit  care  benefits  for  serviqe-con- 
nected  veterans  to  help  provide  complete 
medical  care  services;  and 


Increasing  by  $1,200  tlie  amount  al- 
lowed for  the  purchase  of  specially 
equipped  automobiles  for  disabled  vet- 
erans and  extending  these  benefits  to 
certain  active  duty  military  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions will  soon  bring  before  this  body  a 
bill  containing  supplemental  funding  for 
the  balance  of  1971  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  program.  The  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  has  pre- 
vented the  Veterans'  Administration 
from  seeking  all  of  the  necessary  funding 
which  is  needed  to  provide  a  proper  level 
of  medical  care  in  the  VA  hospital  system 
for  the  balance  of  1971.  In  fact,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  forced 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  absorb 
over  $43  million  of  Increased  costs  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year,  all  of  which  should 
have  been  a  part  of  the  Administration's 
supplemental  budget  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  take  appropriate 
corrective  action  in  the  regular  supple- 
mental bill,  which  we  will  consider  at  a 
later  date,  to  Insure  restoration  of  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1971  for  veterans'  medical 
care  which  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  endeavored  to  deprive  from 
our  wounded,  sick,  and  disabled  veterans. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
measure  just  passed. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude therewith  certain  pertinent  In- 
serts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


over  imtll  Monday  at  the  conclusion  of 
today's  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  we  have  Dis- 
trict day,  and  there  are  six  bills: 

HJl.  2598,  the  K-9  Corps  expansion, 

H.R.  2600,  to  equalize  retirement  bene- 
fits for  policemen  and  firemen, 

H.R.  6417,  to  amend  ABC  Act  on  re- 
tail licenses, 

H.R.  2894,  to  incorporate  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America, 

HJl.  6105,  to  incorporate  the  Merchant 
Marine  Veterans  Association,  and 

H.R.  5765,  6  months'  extension  for  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government. 

Or  Tuesday  we  will  have  Hou« 
Resolution  28,  to  provide  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia; 

House  Resolution  282,  to  provide  pay 
comparability  adjustments  for  certain 
House  employees  whose  pay  rates  are 
specifically  fixed  by  House  resolutions; 

House  Resolution  288,  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  Investigation  funding;   and 

House  Resolution  320,  transferring 
jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foundations  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Also  we  will  have  H.R.  2166,  oleo- 
margarine amendment  to  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  with  an  open  rule  and 
1  hour  of  debate. 

HJl.  5674,  Commission  on  Marihuana 
and  Drug  Abuse  authorization,  sigain 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday  we  will  have  HJl.  6444, 
the  railroad  retirement  annuity  increase, 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate 
followed  by  H.R.  5066,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
grtmted. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  will  have  seven  funding  resolu- 
tions from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  We  will  also  have  HJl. 
5208,  the  Coast  Guard  authorization, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted,  and  HJl. 
6479,  towing  vessel  hcensing  bill,  also 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

And,  of  course  conference  reports,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  and  that  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  the  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  week,  if  any,  and  the  sched- 
ule for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, there  Is  no  further  program  scheduled 
for  the  balance  of  this  week,  and  it  Is 
my  intention  to  ask  that  we  adjourn 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN  OR- 
DER UNDER  CALENDAR  WEDNES- 
DAY RULE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Calendar  Wednesday 
business  on  Wednesday  next  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXONS  REQUEST 
FOR  FOREIGN  AID 


(Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
we  received  the  President's  message  re- 
questing funds  for  foreign  aid  and  assist- 
ance for  fiscal  1972.  Let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  In  my  opinion  we  have  never 
had  a  bad  President.  President  Nixon  is  a 
great  President,  but  I  recognize  that 
Presidents  often  have  very  little  personal 
knowledge  of  the  volimilnous  messages 
sent  to  Congress  In  their  names.  Accord- 
ing to  a  computer  analysis,  it  would  re- 
quire 4.502  individuals  to  do  and  say  all 
the  things  that  are  Issued  either  by  or 
through  the  Office  of  the  President. 

The  President's  message  indicated  that 
he  requested  $3,200,000,000  for  foreign 
aid  This  represents  only  the  amount  re- 
quested under  title  I.  The  actual  amount 
included  in  the  new  anc  formal  request 
for  fc-eign  aid  and  assistance  for  this 
year  amoimts  to  $13,517,628,000.  The 
message  that  came  to  Congress  yesterday 
represents  only  one  of  27  spigots  of  for- 
eign aid  and  assistance. 

Fortxmately,  when  the  President 
soeaks,  he  gets  coverage  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers,  but  when  I  sup- 
plement the  President's  facts  with  addi- 
Uonal  facts.  It  Is  seldom  carried  by  the 
press.  Therefore,  I  shall  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  tins  point  an  itemized  list  of  the 
total  request  for  foreign  aid  and  assist- 
ance for  this  year,  repeating  if  I  may. 
what  you  read  in  the  President's  message 
represents  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
grand  total  requested. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record  tomorrow  and  get  the 
exact  figure  of  the  total  aid  and  assist- 
ance requested  for  this  calendar  year  or, 
if  you  please,  the  next  fiscal  year. 
New   requests   lor  foreign   aid   and   assist- 
ance— fiscal  year  1972 
International  security  assist- 
ance   $1,993,000,000 

International    organizations 

and  programs 168,000,000 

Bilateral  assistance 1,  077,  000,  000 

President's  foreign  assistance 

contingency   lund 100,000,000 

Inter-American  Development 

Bank 500,000,000 

Inter-American  Development 

Bank    (supplemental) 486,760,000 

International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Develop- 
ment   (supplemental ) 246,  100, 000 

International      Development 

Association    320,000,000 

Asian  Development  Bank.-.  40.000.000 

Asian     Development      Bank 

(supplemental)    60.000,000 

Expanded    multilateral    as- 

sUtance 36,000,000 

Receipts  and  recoveries  from 

previous  programs 370,310,000 

Military  assistance  (in  de- 
fense budget) 2,250,800,000 

International  mUltary  head- 
quarters     74,400,000 

Economic  assistance  (In  de- 
fense budget) 90,900.000 

MAAQ's,  missions,  and  mil- 
itary   groups 262,600.000 

Permanent     military     con- 
struction—foreign nations         106,  000,  000 
Export-Import    Bank,   long- 
term  credits. .. 2.445,000,000 
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Export-Import  Bank,  regular 

operations   

Peace  Corps 

Ryiikyu  Islands 

Migrants  and  refugees 

Public  Law  480  (agricultural 
commodities)    

Contributions  to  interna- 
tional organizations 

Education  (foreign  and  other 
students)    

Trust  Territories  of  the  Paci- 
fic   

Latin  America  Highway  (Da- 
rlen   Gap) 

Total  new  reqiiests — 
foreign  aid  and  as- 
sistance— fiscal  year 


1,195,639,000 

71,200,000 

4,450.000 

8,  650.  000 

1,320.400.000 

160,  680,  000 

51,000.000 

59.  739,  000 

20,000,000 


1972 


13,617,628,000 

By  way  of  explanation  of  my  state- 
ment that  Presidents  are  not  familiar 
with  all  statements  Issued  In  their  names, 
remember  that  If  you  operate  a  small 
fUUng  station  on  a  cash  basis  with  two 
attendants,  the  two  attendants  make  60 
percent  of  the  decisions.  Contrast  this 
with  over  6  million  Americans  on  the  pay- 
roll— military  and  clvlhan — 2,814  Fed- 
eral agencies,  bureaus,  and  departments, 
a  $230  billion  annual  budget  with  Am- 
bassadors and  thousands  of  staff  mem- 
bers scattered  in  130  nations  of  the  world. 
This  should  make  It  easy  for  even  the 
President's  staff  to  understand  that  at 
least  I  know  that  most  of  these  messages 
and  public  utterances  are  the  composi- 
tion of  some  trusted  bureaucrat,  even 
though  they  say  they  are  from  the  Pres- 
ident. 

I  have  heard  it  said  already  this  year 
hundreds  of  time.  'The  President's 
budget  requested  this  or  that."  Yet  the 
budget  is  so  voluminous  that  It  requires 
several  weeks  to  read  it  in  detail.  So  it 
is  the  President's  budget  in  name  only, 
not  in  detail. 


COMMUNIST-LED  DEMONSTRATORS 

I  Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 

pernoission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  considering 
the  past  history  of  violence  In  some  of  the 
massive  antiwar  demonstrations  Wash- 
ington has  witnessed  In  recent  years  and 
because  the  sponsors  of  the  forthcom- 
ing 'Spring  Antiwar  Offensive"  have 
endorsed  confrontation,  obstruction,  and 
disruption  as  part  of  their  program  over 
tlie  2-week  period  of  protest  due  to  begin 
this  Saturday,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  the  concept  of  violence  Is  an  integral 
part  of  a  significant  porticm  of  today's 
"peace  movement"  philosophy. 

The  so-called  offensive,  which  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Communist-dominated 
National  Peace  Action  Coalition — 
NPAC — and  Uie  People's  Coalition  for 
Peace  and  Justice — PCPJ — Is  designed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  natural  desire  of 
all  Americans  to  achieve  peace  and  sta- 
bUlty  in  the  world.  The  fact  that  NPAC 
and  PCPJ  are  principally  rim  by  elements 
whose  avowed  aim  is  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  communism  and  the  embar- 
rassment and  eventual  destruction  of  our 
own  system  of  government  does  not  seem 
to  deter  their  followers.  Including  a  num- 
ber of  Members  of  this  Congress.  There 
Is  no  doubt  about  It.  In  an  area  where 
issue  exploitation  is  the  name  of  the 


game,  the  divisive  war  In  Vietnam  and 
other  troublesome  issues  have  given 
Trotskylte  Communists,  regular  Commu- 
nists and  other  types  of  marxists  an  air 
of  respectabiUty.  But  as  I  suggested  in  a 
speech  to  this  House  on  April  6,  1971, 
the  sincerely  motivated  seekers  of  a 
meaningful  and  just  peace,  who  have 
endorsed  NPAC  or  PC°J  in  the  upcoming 
demonstrations,  should  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  consequences  of  threatened 
violence. 

I  firmly  believe  that  while  all  American 
citizens  have  the  right  to  peaceably  as- 
semble and  petition  their  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances,  real  and  Imag- 
ined, no  organization  should  be  allowed 
to  employ  Intimidation,  unlawful  coer- 
cion, or  violence  to  Impose  its  will  to 
achieve  its  aim. 

If  violence  does  occur  from  the  tactics 
of  protest  planned  by  NPAC  and  PCPJ, 
not  only  will  the  rights  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  citizens  be  endangered 
but  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  dis- 
senters will  have  trampled  severely  on 
the  image  and  Intent  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  demonstrators.  The  rule  of  law 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  free  sys- 
tem will  have  received  another  damag- 
ing blow. 

There  have  been  clear  Indications  that 
the  various  groups  making  up  the  PCPJ 
are  formulating  plans  for  disruption 
without  benefit  of  PCPJ  coordination  in 
any  one  single  action. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  on  local  television, 
I  saw  and  heard  Rennle  E>avis — one  of 
the  PCPJ  leaders — outline  the  group's 
plan  to  engage  in  civil  disobedience  de- 
signed to  disrupt  the  city  of  Washington 
in  general  and  the  Federal  Government 
in  particular.  Davis  says  PCPJ  par- 
ticipants Intend  to  block  access  to 
bridges  and  major  arteries  feeding  Into 
and  through  the  Nation's  Capital,  ob- 
struct entry  by  employees  to  key  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  pursue  such  ac- 
tivities as  sit-ins  and  stall-Ins  to  bring 
the  wheels  of  Government  to  a  halt. 

I  saw  and  heard  the  leftist  militants' 
principal  attorney,  William  Kunstler, 
defend  Davis'  call  for  violence  in  the 
name  of  civil  disobedience  by  equating 
such  action  with  the  "Boston  Tea 
Party". 

The  fact  that  Rennle  Davis  has  al- 
ready been  convicted  of  violation  of  the 
Federal  antiriot  law  should  not  be  dis- 
missed as  insignificant.  In  this  connec- 
tion, It  should  be  noted  that  even  though 
the  authorities  have  wisely  rejected  a 
PCPJ  request  for  use  of  Rock  Creek  Park 
as  an  encampment  for  their  followers, 
Davis  has  publicly  stated  he  will  urge 
demonstrators  to  defy  the  authorities. 
Such  urgings  by  the  leadership  of 
PCPJ  and  the  failure  of  NPAC  leaders  to 
renounce  disruptive  acts  in  the  approach 
Ing  period  of  demonstrations  creates  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  individual  and 
group  defiance  of  law  and  order.  Those 
conducting  the  "Spring  Antiwar  Offen- 
sive" are  thus  saying,  in  effect,  that  they 
do  not  believe  in  the  proper  and  peaceful 
means  provided  by  our  system  of  govern- 
ment for  showing  disagreement  with  pol- 
icies. They  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
law  of  the  jungle  shall  prevail  if  they 
have  their  way. 

No  responsible  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Speaker,  can  condone  the  law 
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of  the  jungle  and  for  that  reason  I  urn 
appalled  that  some  of  my  colleagues  se  ;m 
to  be  inclined  to  simply  ignore  the  rej  li- 
ties  in  a  rather  blind  faith  born  of  wish- 
ful thinking  that  the  protest  demonstra- 
tions from  April  24  to  May  7  of  tils 
spring  will  be  without  incident  and  th  us, 
without  violence. 

Let  me  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  alert 
this  House  to  the  plans  for  the  upcoming 
"offensive" — a  word,  incidentally,  which 
may  describe  what  we  are  about  to  \fit- 
ness  in  more  ways  than  one.  i 

On  April  24.  the  NPAC  has  scheduled 
a  rally  on  the  Ellipse  begirming  at  9  aim. 
and  then  will  march  in  front  of  the  W»ite 
House  starting  at  11  a.m.  The  group  ^111 
then  march  to  the  east  steps  of  the  Cap- 
itol for  a  noon  rally.  The  NPAC  fias 
notified  the  chief  of  the  Capitol  Potice 
Force  that  "upwards  of  50.000  persons" 
will  participate  in  this  demonstratioi>. 

Beginning  on  Monday,  April  26, 
PCPJ  plans  a  multi tactical  action 


the 
de- 


signed to  keep  Members  of  Congress  fiom 


are 

the 


"doing  business  as  usual  imless  they 
addressing    themselves    to    ending 
war."  J 

On  April  27,  the  Selective  Service  Head- 
quarters will  be  the  focal  point  for  the 
PCPJ's  actions. 

On  April  28,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  office  building  will  be  the  ta:  -get 
for  PCPJ  actions. 

On  April  29.  the  D-partment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  wil  be 
the  primary  target. 

On  April  30  the  Jastlce  Department 
v.Tll  be  singled  out  for  picketing  arid  a 
multitactical  action. 

On  Mav  1,  the  Communist  May  IJay, 
there  will  be  a  "Celebration  of  Pence" 
tentatively  scheduled  to  be  held  in  I  ,ock 

On  May  2,  there  will  be  a  "mass  Boul 
rally  calling  for  implementation  of  the 
People's  Peace  Treaty." 

On  May  3.  the  Pentagon  will  became 
the  focal  point  of  action. 

On  May  4,  the  Department  of  Ju  itice 
will  again  be  singled  out  for  protest  ac- 
tion. 

On  May  5,  as  part  of  a  nationwide 
moratorium  on  business  as  usual,  the 
two  antiwar  coalitions  v. ill  join  riinks 
and  march  on  and  encircle  the  Capitol 
building,  insisting  that  Congress  ibust 
stay  in  session  until  it  has  ratified  the 
"People's  Peace  Treaty,"  a  docuiient 
drafted  in  Hanoi  which  is  in  complete 
accord  with  the  Communist  positic^  in 
Vietnam. 

The  extended  period  of  the  deiJ:ion- 
strations  scheduled  by  these  antjiwar 
groups  will  have  the  effect  of  wearing 
down  law  enforcement  authorities.  Once 
this  happens  we  can  expect  full-tcale 
violence.  Some  of  the  unconfirmed  press 
information  coming  in  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  indicates  that  there 
are  Individuals  converging  on  Washing- 
ton that  are  known  to  be  carrying  arms, 
ammunition,  and  possibly  explosivqs. 

The  objectives  and  possible  cinse- 
quences  of  the  antiwar  demonstrfition 
are  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  $11  of 
us,  particularly  those  of  us  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  If  lawlessness  and^sor- 
ders  are  permitted  to  prevail  in  Vash- 
ington  during  the  forthcoming  denon- 
strations,  the  United  States,  as  a  na- 
tion, will  be  greatly  weakened  ii.  the 


eyes  of  its  law-abiding  citizens  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  Attorney 
General  has  a  responsibility  and  a  defi- 
nite obligation  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
civil  disobedience  and  acts  of  violence 
designed  to  disrupt  the  city  and  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  tolerated. 

While  TV  and  press  coverage  of  state- 
ments and  news  releases  of  these  antiwar 
groups  are  apparently  leading  to  a  build- 
up of  participation  in  the  demonstra- 
tions, there  has  been  almost  no  press  or 
TV  comments  made  as  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  considerable  subversive  influ- 
ence in  the  leadership  of  these  groups. 
For  example,  my  speech  of  April  6  re- 
ceived very  little  press  attention  until 
NPAC  called  a  press  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  repudiating  the  ssune. 

There  are  more  than  200  mUlion  peo- 
ple in  this  great  Nation  of  ours.  All  too 
often  a  very  small  minority  by  banding 
together  in  a  common  effort  can  create 
the  Impression  that  they  speak  for  the 
majority  simply  because  they  speak 
louder  and  are  more  boisterous.  There 
must  be  universal  awareness  in  our  Na- 
tion of  the  dangers  that  threaten  us.  If 
v?e  continue  to  operate  in  a  vacuum  of 
seeming  indifference,  we  are  permitting 
the  mistaken  Impression  to  exist  that  the 
noisy  and  rowdy  ones  in  the  street  speak 
for  the  majority  of  Americans. 

The  problem  bluntly  stated  is  that 
neither  in  terms  of  adequacy  of  journal- 
istic coverage  nor  objectivity  are  the 
American  people  being  given  a  complete 
and  fair  picture  of  the  forthcoming  anti- 
war demonstrations.  Because  the  anti- 
war issue  is  a  subject  of  extensive  public 
debate  and  soul  searching,  I  feel  It  is 
vital  that  the  American  public  be  given 
complete  Information.  I  recognize  the 
dlfflculties  the  press  has  In  covering  ac- 
tivities of  this  type  when  there  are  many 
groups  Involved.  Presenting  a  balanced 
picture  of  what  is  happening  Is  an  Im- 
mense job.  But  It  Is  precisely  because  this 
issue  is  so  complex  and  perplexing  that 
the  press  owes  to  the  American  public  a 
higher  degree  of  responsibility  than  ever 
before. 

If  the  public  is  to  come  to  a  rational 
and  sound  conclusion  as  to  what  these 
antiwar  groups  truly  represent.  It  Is 
vitally  important  that  the  public  be  pro- 
vided with  the  most  complete  news  re- 
ports. The  country  simply  cannot  afford 
incomplete  coverage  of  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity. If  the  press  chooses  to  play  up  the 
demonstrations  and  play  down  the  sub- 
versive influence,  it  Is.  of  course,  easy 
to  gain  the  Impression  that  these  anti- 
war groups  are  acting  entirely  in  the  best 
interest  of  their  coimtry's  welfare. 

I  want  to  see  the  war  in  Indochina 
brought  to  an  end  as  much  as  anybody. 
However,  national  policy,  while  it  must, 
of  course,  take  into  account  public  opin- 
ion, cannot  be  made  by  demonstrations 
designed  to  turn  Washington  upside 
down. 


REINTERPRETATION  OP  SCOPE  OP 
TTTIiE  IV  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPOR- 
TDNITY  ACT  NEEDED 

(Mr.  PREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FRE7.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 


Interpretations  by  the  General  Counsel 
of  OEO  and  SBA  of  titie  IV  of  tlic  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  areas  of  the 
country  with  high  unemployment  among 
skilled,  white-collar  workers  have  been 
excluded  from  the  benefits  available  un- 
der title  IV. 

Titie  rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  offers  the  unemployed  person  a  much 
better  opportunity  than  imder  ordinary 
SBA  procedures  to  receive  assistance  to 
establish  their  own  businesses.  Such  ad- 
vantages include  •  first,  loans  are  made  di- 
rectly by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  not  through  an  intermediary 
bank;  second,  the  borrower  dees  not  have 
to  put  up  one-half  of  the  money  for  the 
new  business  if  it  holds  promise  of  jobs 
for  other  unemployed  persons;  third,  the 
credit  criteria  is  more  flexible;  fourth,  the 
employment  schedule  is  more  liberal; 
and  fifth,  management  training  courses 
are  provided  to  borrowers. 

The  entire  thrust  of  title  rv  is  to  stim- 
ulate employment  by  the  creation  of  new 
private  enterprise.  Section  401  states 
that  special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
small  business  concerns — 

(1)  located  in  urban  or  rural  areas  with 
high  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low-In- 
come mdlvldals,  or 

(2)  owned    by   low-income   individuals. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  Is  no  language 
that  excludes  areas  of  high  imemploy- 
ment  among  white-  or  blue-collar  work- 
ers; for  example,  areas  where  there  has 
been  substantial  unemployment  due  to 
layoffs  of  aerospace  and  defense  workers. 
Moreover,  the  legislative  history  reveals 
that  it  was  the  Intention  of  the  Congress 
that  all  areas  of  high  unemployment 
were  to  be  eligible. 

However,  In  practice  titie  IV  benefits 
have  only  been  made  available  to  the  un- 
skilled and  long-term  unemployed  per- 
sons. The  large  number  of  unemployed 
persons  in  the  Cape  Kennedy  area,  and 
other  areas  of  aerospace  unemployment, 
are  as  "disadvantaged"  as  those  in  Ap- 
palachia.  Indeed,  the  situation  is  worse 
there  because  of  the  suddeimess  with 
which  the  economic  dislocation  has  taken 
place.  These  dislocated  persons  have  been 
placed  upon  a  depressed  job  market  with 
little  or  no  chance  of  employment  due  to 
their  refined  skill  levels.  Unlike  those  un- 
employed in  Appalahcia,  these  persons 
have  incun-ed  substantial  financial  obli- 
gations which  Uiey  are  now  unable  to 
make. 

The  return  on  the  investment  by  the 
SBA  would  be  substantially  greater  than 
in  other  so-caUed  "poverty  areas"  be- 
cause many  of  the  business  Ideas  these 
persons  have  are  viable,  and  force  of  pride 
would  result  in  many  successes. 

The  inclusion  of  these  small  pockets  of 
aerospace  unemployment  would  result  in 
utilizing  the  skills  and  knowledge  of 
these  persons  in  a  productive  manner, 
making  a  significant  dent  In  unemploy- 
ment In  these  areas,  and  creating  viable, 
ongoing  enterprises. 

I  have  contacted  the  General  Counsels 
office  at  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  ask  for  a  clarification  of  the  areas 
that  are  eligible  for  title  IV  assistance. 
Hc^fully,  an  objective  legal  analysis  \rtii 

enable   areas   such   as  Cape  Kennedy. 

Seattle,  Boston,  south  California,  ana 

others  to  be  eligible  for  assistance.  U  no*' 
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then  I  plan  to  introduce  with  cosponsors 
a  bill  to  expressly  Include  "all  areas  of 
high  unemployment,  whether  It  be  unem- 
ployment among  skilled  or  imskilled  per- 

VIETNAM 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
niinute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  carried  a  story  from  Paris 
yesterday : 

According  to  the  chief  spokesman  of  the 
North  Vietnam  delegation  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks  there  will  be  no  problem  about  rapid 
repatriation  of  all  of  our  American  prisoners 
of  war  by  Hanoi  If  a  deadline  Is  announced 
for  total  withdrawal  of  American  armed 
forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  proposed  as  one  way  of  breaking 
this  deadlock  a  moratoriimi  on  sending 
any  more  troops  to  Vietnam  as  replace- 
ments. As  our  boys  are  rotated  and 
brought  back  home,  having  concluded 
their  12  months  of  duty,  I  have  proposed 
that  they  not  be  replaced. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  we  will 
rotate  back  home  32,893  troops.  The  Pres- 
ident has  asked  for  a  reduction  of  100,000 
troops.  Thus,  we  will  send  to  Vietnam  this 
year  32,893  replacement  troops.  If,  In- 
deed, the  President  were  to  armoimce  a 
moratorium  at  this  time  on  the  sending 
of  those  32,893  replacement  troops,  we 
could  get  our  American  POW's  released. 

So  I  would  hope  my  colleagues  would 
join  me  in  a  discharge  petition  which  I 
have  pending  at  the  desk  calling  for 
consideration  of  a  resolution  which  would 
urge  a  moratorium  on  the  sending  of 
troops  to  Vietnam  at  this  time.  I  think 
It  is  a  worthwhile  chance. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Does  the  genUeman 
know  how  many  North  Vietnamese 
troops  are  being  rotated,  and  whether 
he  could  urge  some  plan  whereby  they 
could  do  the  same  thing  in  relation  to 
their  troops?  If  they  could  cease  their 
rotation  of  troops,  we  could  do  so,  also. 
If  they  would  set  a  date  for  gradually 
reducing  their  troops,  we  could  do  so, 
also. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  a  valid  question,  but  I  do  not  have 
the  answer. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  They  could  take 
their  troops  back  and  we  could  do  the 
same  thing. 


PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
NATIONAL  SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA 
INSTITUTE 

(Mrs.  GRASSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extrtuieous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Institute. 

During  the  early  months  of  this  ses- 
sion, I  acquainted  my  colleagues  with  the 
great  threat  which  endangers  the  Uves 
of  many  of  our  citizens — the  inherited 


and  deadly  blood  disease  known  as  sickle 
cell  anemia.  The  disease  can  only  be 
transmitted  to  a  child  when  both  parents 
have  what  is  known  as  the  sickle  trait — 
a  condition  that  can  be  identified 
through  a  simple,  inexpensive  blood  test. 
Sickle  cell  anemia  Is  more  prevalent 
than  many  of  the  more  highly  publicized 
childhood  diseases.  For  exfunple,  the 
dreadful  cystic  fibrosis  occurs  once  in 
every  1,400  births;  sickle  cell  anemia 
occurs  once  in  every  500  births.  It  can 
cause  strokes  or  seizures,  chronic  bone 
infections,  enlarged  hearts  and  livers. 
and  yellow  jaundice.  Women  suffering 
from  the  disease  bear  children  at  great 
risk. 

This  long  Ignored  disease,  which  claims 
the  lives  of  half  of  its  victims  before  the 
age  of  20,  has  recently  received  attention 
through  the  efforts  of  WTIC  radio  and 
television  in  Hartford,  Corm.,  to  inform 
its  viewers  of  sickle  cell  anemia  and  its 
effects.  Through  editorials,  special  pro- 
grams and  a  fund  drive,  WTIC  president 
Leonard  J.  Patricelli  and  his  associates 
have  sought  to  attain  priority  status  for 
the  need  to  develop  a  treatment  and  cure 
for  this  dread  disease.  The  Hartford 
Board  of  Education,  in  response  to  the 
editorials,  tested  all  children  during 
March  in  the  Hartford  schools  in  grades 
7  through  12.  Hartiord  has  thus  become 
the  first  city  In  the  Nation  to  conduct 
cltywlde  tests  of  schoolchildren  for  sickle 
cell  anemia. 

Contributions  for  the  fund  drive  have 
been  received  from  a  wide  variety  of 
sources,  with  particular  credit  going  to 
the  efforts  of  high  school  and  grammar 
schoolchUdien.  To  date,  weU  over 
$30,000  has  been  collected  and  will  be 
used  to  provide  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity with  a  full-time  director  to  over- 
see their  program. 

The  Foundation  for  Research  and 
Education  in  Sickle  Cell  Disease  an- 
nounced that  a  nationwide  drive  will 
begin  to  alert  black  Americans,  the  chief 
victims  of  this  disease,  to  the  peril  of 
sickle  cell  anemia.  Financed  through  a 
$50,000  grant  from  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank  Poimdation,  the  program  will 
consist  of  a  nationwide  network  of  vol- 
imteer  groups  to  make  potential  carriers 
aware  of  the  disease  and  what  they  can 
do  about  it. 

Despite  these  very  commendable  ac- 
tivities to  raise  the  level  of  national  con- 
sciousness about  this  terrible  disease, 
there  exists  no  coordinated,  national  at- 
tack on  the  grave  problem  of  finding  the 
most  effective  treatment  and  cure  for 
sickle  cell  anemia.  Some  limited  advance- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  treatment 
of  sickle  cell  disease,  and  such  a  national 
effort  would  greatly  accelerate  the  prog- 
ress now  being  made  to  lessen  the  agony 
caused  by  this  disease.  The  need  for  a 
concentrated  emphsisis  on  sickle  cell 
anemia,  similar  to  proposals  for  cancer 
research,  is  most  apparent.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  intro- 
duced this  legislation. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  Nations^ 
Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Institute  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  and  supporting  pro- 
grams for  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention  of  sickle  cell  anemia.  The  bill 
would  establish  trahieeships  in  the  In- 
stitute and  elsewhere  In  matters  relating 


to  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  preven- 
tion of  sickle  cell  anemia. 

Nationwide  screening  programs  would 
be  instituted  to  determine  the  incidence 
of  sickle  cell  anemia  and  its  traits  among 
school  age  children.  Counseling  and  edu- 
cation programs  would  be  developed  in 
consultation  with  community  representa- 
tives in  order  to  make  individuals  and 
communities  aware  of  the  services  avail- 
able under  this  legislation. 

Since  an  excellent  opportunity  exists 
to  attend  to  the  health  needs  of  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces,  this  bill  pro- 
vides assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  screening  persons  entering  the 
Armed  Forces  for  sickle  cell  traits. 

To  oversee  the  work  of  the  Institute, 
an  advisory  board  would  be  established 
to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  matters  relating  to  the 
Institute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Institute  is  vital  in  our  efforts  to  finally 
give  proper  attention  to  developing  a 
treatment  and  cure  for  this  disease.  The 
lack  of  concern  up  to  now  has  been  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  The  coordinated,  na- 
tional effort  which  I  propose  would 
greatly  ease  the  frightful  burdens  now 
endured  by  thousands  of  people  afllicted 
with  this  awful  disease. 

The  text  of  my  legislation  follows: 

H.R.   — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Institute 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
IV   of   the   Public   Health   Service   Act    (42 
U.S.C.,   ch.   6A,   EUbch.   HI)    is   amended   by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part    G — Nationai.    Sickle    Cell    Anemia 
iKsrmm 

"ESTABLISHMENT      OF      NATIONAL      SICKLE      CELL 
ANEMIA    INSTITUTE 

"Sec.  461.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting 
and  supporting  programs  for  the  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  sickle  cell  ane- 
mia, the  Secretary  shall  establish  in  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  an  Institute  to  l>e  known 
a«  the  Nationai  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Institute 
(hereafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
•Institute"). 

"FUNCTIONS 

"Sec.  462.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Institute,  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  conduct  and  support  ( through  grants 
or  contracts)  research  programs  for  the  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  and  prevention  of  sickle 
cell  anemia, 

"(2)  provide  training  and  Instruction  and 
establish  tralneeahlps  and  fellowships.  In 
the  Institute  and  elsewhere,  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  sickle  ceU  anemia, 

'•(3)  provide  for  nationwide  screening 
programs  to  determine  the  incidence  of  sic- 
kle cell  anemia  and  Its  traits  among  school 
age  children, 

"(4)  conduct  and  support  (through  grants 
or  contracts)  counseling  and  education  pro- 
grama,  developed  In  constiltatlon  with  com- 
munity representatives,  to  make  individuals 
and  cMnmunltles  aware  of  the  services  avail- 
able with  respect  to  sickle  cell  anemia  and 
to  make  Individuals  aware  of  their  chances 
of  carrying  the  disease,  and 

"(5)  assist  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
screening  all  persons  entering  the  armed 
forces  for  sickle  cell  anemia  and  its  traits, 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Institute, 
shall  also  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
301  with  respect  to  research,  Investlgatlona, 
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experiments,  demonatratlonfl,  and  studies  r  b- 
lated  to  sickle  cell  anemia,  except  that  t|i« 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  areas  in  whltlx 
and  the  extent  to  which  he  will  carry  out 
such  purposes  of  section  301  through  tiie 
Institute  or  another  institute  established  ty 
or  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
both  of  them,  when  both  such  institutes  ha(ve 
functions  with  respect  to  the  same  subject 
matter. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  trainees 
and  fellows  participating  In  training  and  In- 
struction or  in  traineeships  and  fellowships 
under  subsection  (a)  (3)  with  such  stipends 
and  allowances  (Including  travel  and  8i<b- 
slstence  expenses)  as  he  deems  necessary, 
and.  In  addition,  provide  for  such  training, 
instruction,  traineeships,  and  fellowahtps 
through  grants  to  public  and  other  ndn- 
proflt  institutions.  j 

"Establishment  of  Advisory  Council 

"Sec.  463.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish an  £uivisory  council  to  advise,  consult 
with,  and  malte  recommendations  to,  him  jon 
matters  relating  to  the  Institute.  I 

"(b)  The  provisions  relating  to  the  cofn- 
poeltlon,  terms  of  office  of  members,  and  Re- 
appointment of  members  of  advisory  coun- 
cils under  section  433(a)  ahaU  be  applicable 
to  the  advisory  council  established  under  this 
section,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  in- 
clude on  such  advisory  council  such  adol- 
tlonal  ex-offlclo  members  as  he  deems  necH- 
sary. 

"(c)  Upon  appointment  of  such  advlstiry 
council,  It  shall  assume  all,  or  such  part;  as 
the  Secretary  may  specify,  of  the  dut|ee, 
functions,  and  powers  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Health  CkiunoU  relating  to  the  research 
or  training  projects  with  which  the  advisory 
council  established  under  this  part  is  con- 
cerned and  such  portion  as  the  Secretary  i»ay 
specify  of  the  duties,  functions,  and  powers 
at  tmy  other  advisory  council  establlsfced 
imder  this  Act  rrtatlng  to  such  projects.!' 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXTEND  HEALin 
CARE  PROVIDED  BY  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY AMENDMENTS— SAVE  TttE 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  COMPHE- 
HENSrVE  HEALTH  PROJECTS      j 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  gifen 
permission  to  address  the  House  fojr  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  | 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  in*o- 
ducing  legislation  today  with  eight  of  kny 
colleagues  from  New  York,  Mr.  Cxlier, 
Mr.  C.-vREY,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mf- 
ScHETTER,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mrs.  Abzug,  ind 
Mr.  Badillo,  to  provide  for  continued 
Federal  funding  for  children  and  yoyth 
projects  for  5  additional  years.  There  jare 
67  programs  in  29  States  delivering  com- 
prehensive health  care  to  450.000  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  lower  socioeconomic 
levels  in  central  cities  and  rural  areas. 
These  children  and  youth  projects  rep- 
resent one  of  the  major  reservoirs  of 
experience  in  comprehensive  health  oare 
today,  especially  to  the  poor  childreil  of 
the  country.  ] 

The  current  authorization  for  ihis 
project  under  title  V  of  the  1965  am^d- 
ments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  tertnl- 
nates  June  30,  1972.  at  which  time  90 
percent  of  the  funds  will  be  given  to  the 
States  so  that  each  of  the  50  States 
might  have  one  such  project.  It  was  not 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  these  existing 
pilot  projects  be  discontinued,  but  tjhat 
they  be  financed  by  the  States.  Howe«rer, 
New  York  State  finances  being  what  tfcey 
are,  as  is  true  of  most  States,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  State  will  finance  tMese 


projects  and  the  result  of  this  will  be  that 
the  programs  will  have  no  funds  with 
which  to  operate.  As  important  as  it  is 
that  each  of  the  States  have  one  children 
and  youth  project,  it  is  just  as  important 
that  these  existing  service  projects  be 
maintained  and  funding  continued. 

There  are  nine  children  and  youth 
projects  in  New  York  City.  It  would  be 
disastrous  if  these  programs  were  to 
cease  and  it  would  result  in  a  breach 
of  commitment  to  the  community  which 
has  looked  to  these  programs  for  their 
ongoing  care.  Since  it  will  be  at  least  5 
to  10  years  before  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  group  practices  able  to  meet 
present  needs  for  iow-income  areas,  an 
extension  is  required  so  that  these  pro- 
grams will  ultimately  be  able  to  turn 
into  health  maintenance  orgaiiizatlons. 
Pour  years  of  experience  in  delivering 
comprehensive  health  care  under  title  V 
has  proved  to  be  a  practical  and  efficient 
way  to  treat  children  who  would  other- 
wise continue  to  experience  crisis- 
oriented,  episodic  care.  These  programs 
provide  medical,  dental,  nursing,  psy- 
chological, psychiatric,  nutritional  coim- 
seling,  speech  and  hearing,  physio- 
therapy, medical  and  dental  specialty, 
and  social  services  on  a  complete  and 
continuing  basis,  emphasizing  the  ad- 
vantages of  preventive  care  and  health 
maintenance. 

The  usual  encoimter  of  the  indigent 
patient  with  his  local  hospital  Is  pri- 
marily limited  to  acute  episodes  involv- 
ing illness  or  accident.  These  incidents, 
surroimded  as  they  are  by  anxiety  and 
unhappiness  and  treated  In  crowded 
and  impersonal  emergency  rooms,  have 
contributed  to  attitudes  of  disaffection 
for  the  institution.  The  impersonal,  epi- 
sodic care  is  chsiracteristic  of  medical 
care  received  by  the  poor  in  low-income 
areas  in  which  few  private  practitioners 
remain. 

The  children  and  youth  projects,  by 
bringing  medical  and  related  resources 
into  these  areas  and  by  providing  a 
broad  spectrum  of  health  services,  are  re- 
sponding to  the  medical  and  social  prob- 
lems of  this  population. 

Tlie  67  national  children  and  youth 
projects  constitute  an  experienced,  dedi- 
cated, and  highly  trained  corpe  of  pro- 
fessional and  allied  health  workers.  At 
present  they  are  delivering  comprehen- 
sive health  care  to  children  in  central 
cities  and  rural  areas  where  previous- 
ly there  had  been  a  critical  lack  of  such 
facilities.  These  programs  have  been 
widely  accepted  and  utilized  by  the  com- 
mimities  they  serve,  and  the  community 
residents  are  among  their  most  enthusi- 
astic supporters. 

If  authorization  for  an  extension  of 
these  programs  is  not  passed  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  there  will  be  a  dis- 
solution of  the  children  and  youth  pro- 
gram and  a  loss  of  trained  personnel 
in  areas  where  there  is  already  a  criti- 
cal shortage.  Minority  groups  will  be 
deprived  of  continuous  health  care  and 
preventive  services  which  are  so  vitally 
needed  by  this  Nation's  most  precious 
resource:  its  children. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  become  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation.  The  pro- 
grams which  are  endangered  are  listed 
below: 


CHIIJ>BEN    and    YotJTH    PKOJECrS 
REGION    I 


Director,  C  &  Y  Project  603,  Beth  Israel 
Hospital,  330  BrooUlne  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
02115 

Selma  Deltch,  M.D..  Director,  C  &  Y  Proj- 
ect 635,  State  Health  Dept.,  61  S.  Spring 
St.,  Concord,  N.H.  03301 

Alvln  Novack,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y  Proj- 
ect 661,  Hill  Health  Center,  428  Columbus 
Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

John  Connelly,  M.D.,  Director.  C  &  Y  Proj- 
ect 659  Bunker  Hill  Center,  73  High  St., 
Chaxlwtown,  Mass.  02129 

Anthony  Jong,  D.D.S.,  Director,  C  &  Y 
Project  632,  484  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
02116 

Robert  Rosenberg.  M.D.,  C  &  Y  Project 
633A,  Martha  Eliot,  Center,  33  BlcUord  St., 
Jamalcu  Plain,  Mass.  02130 
REGION  n 
Saul  Krugman,  M.D.,  C  &  Y  Project  605. 
N.Y.U.  Med.  Center,  Bellevue  Hoep.,  550  First 
Ave,,  N.Y.  10016 

Director,  C  &  Y  Project  610,  Project 
PRYMB,  67-10  Rockaway  Bch,  Blvd.  Anreme, 
N.Y.  11692 

BCathertne  Lob€u:h,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y 
Project  814A,  1176  Morris  Park  Ave.,  N.Y. 
City. 

Mutya  San  Augustln,  MJ}.,  Director.  C  &  Y 
Project  614B,  Montcflore  Hosp.,  N.Y.  City. 

Fred  Tuiilck,  MJ3.,  Director,  C  &  Y  Proj- 
ect, 628.  Brooklyn  Jewish  Hoep.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Pierre  Severgens,  M.D.,  Director,  CAT 
Project  639,  Virgin  Islands,  P.O.  Box  1442, 
St.  Thomas,  V.I.  00601. 

Director,  C  &  Y  Project  630,  Beth  Israel 
Med.  Center,  10  Nathan  Dr.,  Pearlmiin  PI., 
N.Y.  10003. 

Pred  Green,  MX).,  Director,  C  &  Y  Project 
646  Roosevelt  Hoep.,  430  W.  59th  St.,  N.Y, 
10019. 

Director,  C  &  Y  Project  653,  Brookdale 
Hoep.  Center,  9620  Church  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  11212. 

Director,  C  &  Y  Project  655,  Drew  Neigh- 
borhood Health  Center,  426  Howard  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11233. 

REGION  ni 

Jimmy  Rhyne.  MU.,  Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ., 
606,  American  Bldg.,  Rm.  800,  Baltimore  and 
South  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21202. 

Director,  C  &  Y  Prop.  60eA,  Community 
Pediatric  C3enter,  Univ.  of  Maryland  School 
of  Med.,  412-420  W.  Redwood  St.,  BalU- 
more,  Maryland,  21201. 

Director,  O  &  Y  ProJ.  606B,  Slnal-Druld 
Comprehensive  Pediatric  Center,  1515  W, 
North  Ave.,  Baltimore.  Maryland,  21217. 

Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ.  606C,  Greater  Bal- 
timore Med.  Center,  Presbyterian  Hosp..  1017 
E.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21202. 

Zeolt  H.  Koppanyl,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  T 
ProJ.  60eD,  Baltimore  City  Hospitals,  4940 
Sastern  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21234. 

NeU  81ms,  M.D..  Director,  C  &  Y  ProJ.  609, 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Director,  C  &  Y  Prop.  612,  1701  Pltzwater 
St..  Philadelphia,  Penn.  19146. 

W.  O.  Thurman,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y 
ProJ.  613,  U.  of  Va.  School  of  Medicine, 
1924  Arlington,  Charlottesville,  Va.  32903. 

Edwin  Harrington,  M.D.,  Director,  CAY 
ProJ.  618,  Jefr.  Med.  CoU.,  1832  Fltzwater  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 

GuiUo  Barbero,  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y 
ProJ.  619,  Hanneman  Med.  Coll.,  230  N.  Broad 
St.,  PhU.,  Pa.  19103. 

Vtnoe  Htitcblas.  MJ>.,  Director,  C  A  i 
ProJ.  620,  Med.  CoU.  of  Pa.  S300  Henry  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19129. 

Director,  CAY  ProJ.  623.  Oomiwehenfilve 
Health  Services  Group,  2839  Germantown, 
Phil.,  Pa.  19133. 

Hilary  MUler.  BCD..  Director.  CAY  ProJ. 
831.  801  N.  C^itol,  Wash..  D.O.  30001. 

William  Obermwi,  MX*.,  Dlrecfccr  C  AT 
ProJ.  827.  Otaianan  Hoap.  9126  I3th  St. 
NW..  WMMngton.  D.O.  90000. 
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jemee  Chappel,  MX>.,  Dlreotor,  CAY 
Vto\  864,  ObUdren'B  Hoep.  of  Ftbteburgh, 
liis'  DeSota  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16213. 

Yvonne  Creteur,  MX).,  Director,  CAY 
ProJ  657.  Norfolk  City  HD.  426  W.  35th  9t., 
Norfolk.  Va.   23608. 

BZGION   IV 

Naacy  Thornton,  MX).,  Director.  CAY 
ProJ.  615,  Med.  Coll.  of  Ga.  Dept.  of  Fed., 
Augusta,  Oa.  30902. 

William  Daniel,  Jr.,  MX).,  Director,  CAY 
Pioj  622.  U.  of  Ala.  Children's  Hoepltal, 
Birmingham,  Ala.  86238. 

^rah  Morrow,  M.D..  CAY  Medical  Direc- 
tor Guilford  Co.  H.D.,  ProJ.  628,  300  E. 
Northwood,  Greensboro,  N.C.   27401. 

I>avld  Jones,  MX).,  Director,  CAY  ProJ. 
626  Le  Bonheur  Children's  Hosp.,  848  Adams 
Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  39103. 

MUton  Saalow,  M.D.,  Director,  CAY  Proj. 
636,  Dade  County  Dept.  of  Public  Health, 
issb  NW  14th  St.,  Dade  Co.,  Fla. 

E  Peiry  Crump,  MU.,  Director,  CAY 
Proj  637,  Meharry  Med.  CoU.  Naehvllle,  Tenn. 

Fred  Sellgman,  MJ>.,  Dlreotor,  CAY 
ProJ.  638.  Univ.  of  Miami  School  of  Medicine, 
Miami,  Fla.  33162. 

Billy  Andrews,  MJ3.,  Director,  CAY  ProJ. 
658,  Univ.  of  LoulsvUle  School  of  Med.,  823 
E.  Cheetnut,  Louisville,  Ky.  40202. 

REGION    V 

William  Morrow,  MJ3.,  Director,  CAY 
ProJ.  601,  New  North  ChUdren's  Center.  1441 
N.  Cleveland,  Chicago  80610. 

Evelyn  Hartman,  M.D.,  Director,  C  A  Y 
ProJ.  603,  Minneapolis  HU.,  250  S.  4th  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  65416. 

Phil  Ambuel,  MX).,  Director.  CAY  ProJ. 
807  561  S.  17th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  43206. 

Gerry  Rice,  MJD.,  Director.  CAY  Proj.  816. 
Michigan  State  H.D.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

George  Sperry,  MD.,  Director,  CAY  Proj. 
617,  Barneys  Children's  Med.  Center,  1735 
Chapel  St  ,  Dayton,  Ohio,  46404. 

Jean  Smelker,  MX).,  Director,  CAY  Proj. 
603A.  2016  16th  Ave.  South  Mlnneapolla. 
Minn.  55404. 

REGION    VI 

Heinz  Elchenwald.  M.D.,  Director,  C  &  Y 
ProJ.  647,  Southwestern  Med.  School,  5323 
Harry  Hlnes,  Dallas,  Texas.  75235. 

Jimmy  Simon,  MX).,  Dlreotor,  CAY  Proj. 
648.  U.  of  Tex.  Med.  Br.  Sealy-Smlth  Med. 
Bldg.,  Galveston,  Texas  77560. 

Director,  CAY  Proj.  660,  Corpus  Chrlstl- 
Drlscoll-Pound,  Ch.  Hosp.,  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

Roger  B.  Bost,  MX)..  Director,  CAY  ProJ. 
858,  U.  of  Arkansas  Med.  Center,  4801  W. 
Markham,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  73301. 

REGION  vn 

Ned  Smull.  MX).,  Director.  CAY  Proj.  804. 
ChUdren's  Mercy  Hoep.,  1710  Independence 
Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

WlUts  Hlatt,  MX).,  Director,  O  A  Y  Proj. 
621.  U.  of  Kansas,  30th  and  Rainbow,  Kansas 
City,  Kan.  66103. 

Alice  Moriaty,  M.D.,  Director,  CAY  ProJ. 
641,  Topeka-Shawnee  County  Health  Dept.. 
1615  W.  8th  St.,  Topeka.  Kansas  68608. 

Charles  Kline,  DO.  PJ5,  Director,  CAY 
ProJ.  642,  KlrksvlUe  Coll.  of  Osteopathy.  800 
W.  Jefferson  St.,  KlrksvlUe,  Mo.  83601. 

Robert  Kugel,  M.D.,  Director,  CAY  ProJ. 
643,  U.  of  Nebraska  School  of  Med.  42nd  and 
Dewey  St.  Omaha,  Nebr.  88105. 

MatUda  Mclntlre.  CAY  ProJ.  Director, 
ProJ.  644,  C.H.D.  Orelghton  U..  11th  and  Dor- 
cas Sts.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68108. 

REGION  vm 

WUllam  Haynes.  MX).,  Director,  CAY 
ProJ.  611,  Trl  County  HX).,  180  E.  Hampden, 
Knglewood,  Colo.  80110. 

Edward  Dreyfus,  MD.,  Director,  CAY 
Proj.  624,  Dept.  of  Health  and  Hospitals,  857 
Cherokee  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

K.  Dawson,  MD.,  Director,  CAY  ProJ.  633, 
86  nth  Ave..  Helena.  Mont.  69801. 

B.  K.  Akers,  MD.,  Dlreotor,  CAT  Proj. 


684,  Las  Animas-Huerfano  Co.  State  Dept. 
of  Health,  4210  E.  11th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 

EEGION  IZ 

Charles  WeUlngton,  MD..  Director,  CAY 
ProJ.  640,  Mt.  Zlon  Hosp.,  1600  DlVlsadero 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94116. 

Louise  Chllds,  M.D.,  Director,  CAY  ProJ. 
646,  S.H.D.,  P.O.  Box  3378,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96801. 

Pearl  M.  Tong,  M.D.,  Director,  CAY  ProJ. 
649,  Maricopa  Co.  HD.,  P.O.  Box  3111.  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.  86001. 

Loren  MacKlnney.  MD.,  Director.  CAY 
ProJ.  650,  East  L.A.  CAY  CUiUc,  929  N.  Bon- 
nie Place,  LA,  90063. 

Director,  CAY  ProJ.  662,  Alamoda  Co. 
H.D.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

REGION   X 

Charles  Keck,  MD.,  Director,  CAY  ProJ. 
639,  Seattle  King  Co.,  Dept.  of  Health,  3722 
S.  Hudson,  Seattle,  Washington  98118. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  CLAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. i 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  69 
Members  of  this  body,  myself  included, 
cosponsored  the  introduction  of  the  Pub- 
lic Employee  Relations  Act.  That  bill 
again  has  been  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  I  am  joining  to- 
day with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  to 
urge  that  It  be  promptly  considered  and 
approved  in  this  ses.sion. 

There  is  a  long-standing  myth  in  thi.s 
country  about  the  status  of  the  mtlUons 
of  men  and  women  who  work  for  our 
governments.  It  is  and  always  was  a 
myth,  but  It  dies  hard.  The  myth  goes: 
Men  and  women  who  work  for  govern- 
ment are  "public  servants"  who  mast  be 
honored  to  hold  such  a  sacred  trust.  And 
because  their  responsibilities  are  dif- 
ferent in  some  respects  from  workers  in 
the  private  sector,  because  they  are  paid 
from  tax  dollars  rather  than  from  com- 
mercial income,  they  are  entitled  to  none 
of  the  rights  and  protections  guaranteed 
to  all  other  Americans  who  work  for  a 
living. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  student  of 
labor-management  relations  to  see  that 
the  myth  does  not  relate  to  the  realities 
of  public  employment  today.  The  rapid 
growth  of  government,  the  growing 
awareness  among  all  Americans  of  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  as  citizens  and 
Eis  worttng  adults  and  the  extraordi- 
narily complex  array  of  problems  facing 
public  bodies  today  guarantee  that  even 
If  the  myth  had  a  factual  basis  a  century 
ago,  no  basis  for  it  exists  today.  The  day 
of  the  me^  smd  abused  pubUc  bureau- 
crat waiting  patiently  for  handout  pay 
raises  and  job  improvements  Is  over,  and 
we  should  be  happy  that  It  Is  so.  But 
while  attitudes  and  conditions  have  been 
changing  the  legal  structure  affecting 
Federal,  State,  coimty.  local,  and  quasi- 
governmental  body  employees  has  not 
kept  the  pace. 

The  PubUc  Employee  Relations  Act 
which  my  colleagues  and  I  have  Intro- 
duced would  attempt  to  bring  a  measure 
of  order  to  the  field  of  public  employee- 
employer  relations.  Today  virtually  every 
State  and  local  body  approaches  the  mat- 
ter from  a  different  directlcm.  What  Is 
legal  in  one  town  or  county  can  bring  a 
jail  term  in  the  next.  We  would  remedy 


this  situation  by  defining  the  rights  of 
public  employees  and  establishing  as  a 
national  policy  their  right  to  organize,  to 
bargain  collectively,  and  to  secure  a  con- 
tract with  their  employers. 

Long  experience  since  the  signing  of 
the  Wagner  Act  has  proven  the  value  of 
a  rational,  orderly  mechanism  for  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees through  the  collective-bargaining 
process.  While  many  management  fig- 
ures in  the  private  sector  bemoan  aloud 
the  terms  of  settlements  with  their  em- 
ployees, I  doubt  that  any  but  the  most 
naive  would  care  to  return  to  the  days 
where  unions  and  «nployee  associations 
did  not  exist  and  where,  therefore,  no 
mechanism  was  there  for  reaching  col- 
lective accords. 

The  Public  Employee  Relations  Act 
would  define  the  rights  of  public  em- 
ployees, establish  a  procedure  for  choos- 
ing their  representatives  through  elec- 
tions and  provide  other  avenues  for  res- 
olution of  complaints  by  both  emplo3rees 
and  employers. 

The  provision  of  the  act  establishes 
binding  agreements  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  for  the  arbitration  of 
unresolved  grievances  and  disputed  in- 
terruptions, and  allows  either  party  to 
go  to  court  to  enforce  agreements  once 
they  have  been  determined.  Finally,  as 
was  stated  last  year,  the  bill  provides  for 
administration  of  its  procedures  by  a 
flve-man  national  Public  Employee  Re- 
lations Commission  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
and  for  mediation  of  disputes  and  con- 
ciliation service. 

The  time  has  come — ^Indeed,  It  came 
long  ago — to  assure  public  employees  the 
rights  which  their  brothers  and  sisters 
In  private  Industry  have  enjoyed  for  so 
long. 

The  trend  toward  unions  for  public 
employees  is  well  established.  It  Is  a 
healthy  trend  and  should  be  viewed  not 
as  a  move  toward  unionized  government, 
but  rather  as  an  opportunity  to  improve 
the  quality  of  public  service.  For  this  to 
happen,  however,  there  must  be  proper 
channels  for  public  management  and 
public  employee  representatives  to  meet 
and  agree  upon  common  issues.  The  Pub- 
lic Employee  Relations  Act  provides  those 
channels. 

J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
5,  before  this  House,  I  spoke  briefly,  ex- 
pressing certain  personal  views  regard- 
ing activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  threat  which  I 
believe  those  activities  present  to  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

On  the  following  day,  April  6,  in  a 
statement  to  the  press,  I  amplified  the 
previous  remarks,  smnouncing  that  it  was 
my  personal  conclusion  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  should  resign  from  the 
position  which  he  has  held  continuously 
since  the  administration  of  President 
Calvin  Coolidge. 

As  my  statement  said,  that  conclusion 
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was  reached  only  "with  a  great  deal  of 
sorrow."  For  years  I  have  numbered  piy- 
self  among  the  admirers  of  this  *di- 
cated  and  able  public  servant.  Unde^his 
direction,  the  Bureau  has  earned  the  j-ep- 
utatlon  as  one  of  the  most  effectivd  in- 
vestigatory agencies  in  the  world.  I  Mr. 
Hoover's  own  patriotism  and  dedication 
have  never  been — and  are  not  nowi— in 
the  slightest  question.  Having  said  Wiese 
things,  however.  I  went  on  to  say  ii^  my 
prepared  statement  that  "the  timelhas 
come  for  Mr.  Hoover  to  retire  and  tiake 
way  for  younger  men.  equally  dedicated 
to  the  goals  he  has  set."  | 

That  is  why  I  speak  at  this  hour,  j 

Under  the  order  granted  on  Moi^lay, 
April  19,  I  have  come  before  this  Btouse 
to  renew  my  request  for  Mr.  Hoover's 
resignation,  and  to  set  forth  beford  the 
Members  the  basis  on  which  that  reouest 
is  regretfully  made.  1 

At  the  outset,  permit  me  this  peraonal 
word.  I 

Althoiigh  I  serve  as  majority  leader 
of  this  body,  I  am  speaking  only  for  my- 
self.  I  have  not  asked  and  do  not  asklthat 
Membei-s  of  my  own  party  associate 
themselves  with  either  my  request  <»  my 
remarks,  except  as  their  own  private 
convictions  may  move  them  to  do  so. 
Other  Members,  of  both  my  own  i^Tty 
and  others,  may  wish  to  ally  themsfelves 
with  Mr.  Hoover  and  with  the  defense 
of  the  activities  which  I  shall  discuss. 
For  each  Member,  that  is  a  matter  of 
personal  choice.  i 

Although  Mr.  Hoover  was  firstl  ap- 
pointed by  a  Republican  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  although  he  is  presentlyierv- 
ing  under  a  Republican  administrajtlon. 
60  percent  of  his  tenure  has  been  iwlth 
Presidents  and  Attorney  Generals  o|r  the 
Democratic  Party.  , 

The  past,  therefore,  offers  no  prcjmlse 
of  partisan  profit. 

Whatever  our  judgments,  they  sljould 
be  and  must  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  the 
relevant  present,  with  the  national  in- 
terest transcending  any  thought  of  per- 
sonal or  party  interest. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  the  occasion  of 
my  prior  remarks  before  the  House,  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  I  speak  froro  the 
stirrings  of  a  newly  awakened '  and 
aroused  sense  of  responsibility,      j 

Over  the  26  years  of  my  service  lii  this 
body,  I  have  concerned  myself  with  What 
seemed  to  be  the  great  Issues  of  these 
trying  and  traumatic  times.  Coming  here 
in  the  year  of  Pearl  Harbor,  I  have 
deemed  it  my  first  responsibility  to  de- 
vote my  energies  to  those  things  required 
for  the  support  of  freedom  and  the  peep- 
ing of  peace  aroimd  the  globe.  I  s^iould 
also  stress  that  I  have  never  aaked  for 
the  resignation  of  a  high  Gtoverninent 
official.  I 

In  addition,  I  have  concerned  nlyself 
with  the  strength  and  success  of  the 
economy,  with  the  expcinsion  of  ou^  sys- 
tem of  personal  financial  security,  with 
the  effective  response  of  the  National 
Government  to  the  infinite  needs  of  a 
growing  nation. 

Furthermore,  in  recent  years,  1 1  have 
proudly  and  willingly  given  my  owii  best 
efforts  toward  securing  for  all  our  i^eople 
those  rights  as  Americans  to  which  the 
Constitution  entitles  each  of  us  equally. 


For  these  priorities,  I  have  no  apolo- 
gies or  regrets. 

They  remain  my  active  priorities  still. 

In  common  with  many  of  you,  I  be- 
lieved it  Inconceivable  that  so  long  as  we 
still  lived  under  a  government  of  laws, 
rather  than  men,  there  would  be  or  could 
be  any  serious  or  corvcerted  effort  to 
abridge  the  inalienable  rights  guaran- 
teed from  the  beglrming  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

In  common  with  many  of  you,  I  be- 
lieved that  those  who  forewarned  us  of 
the  directions  we  were  taking  were,  in 
some  instances,  more  dangerous  than  the 
dangers  they  warned  against.  I  responded 
with  Impatience  to  their  cries  of  peril. 
I  was  not  moved  to  bestir  myself  with 
any  great  sense  of  resporislbillty. 

It  is  apathy,  though,  that  waters  the 
roots  of  tyranny. 

Today  I  see  what  imtil  now  I  did  not 
permit  myself  to  see. 

Our  apathy  In  this  Congress,  our  si- 
lence In  this  House,  our  very  fear  of 
speaking  out  in  other  forums  has 
watered  the  roots  and  hastened  the 
growth  of  a  vine  of  tyranny  which  is 
ensnaring  that  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  which  we  are  each  sworn  to  de- 
fend and  uphold. 

That  is  why  I  have  chosen  to  break  my 
own  silence  and  speak  as  I  believe  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  all  who  serve  the 
American  people  to  speak. 

Almost  200  years  ago,  soon  after  the 
birth  of  the  Republic,  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  that — 

The  natural  progress  of  things  is  for  lib- 
erty to  yield  and  government  to  gain  ground. 

Over  the  years  since  the  mid  century, 
we  have  seen  that  wisdom  fulfilled  in 
our  midst. 

While  America's  sons  have  faithfully 
manned  the  watchtowers  of  freedom 
around  the  globe,  the  liberty  of  our  own 
lives  has  been  yielding  steadily  before 
the  power,  prerogatives,  and  privileges  of 
government. 

I  point  no  fingers  and  place  no  blame 
elsewhere. 

What  has  occurred  could  not  have  oc- 
curred without  our  consent  and  com- 
plicity here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Congress  by  Congress,  session  by  ses- 
sion, vote  by  vote,  we  have  been  sur- 
rendering our  duty  of  oversight  over 
those  bureaus,  agencies,  and  organiza- 
tions within  the  Federal  Establishment 
which  are  most  sensitively  involved  with 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  postwar  years  do  not  make  a 
proud  procession. 

Over  this  period,  we  have  authorized 
and  permitted  the  bureaus  and  agencies 
to  assume  powers  that  belong  to  Con- 
gress. 

We  have  established  the  rule  of  the 
dossier. 

We  have  conferred  respectability  upon 
the  informer. 

We  have  sanctioned  the  use  of  bribes 
and  payments  to  citizen  to  spy  upon 
citizen. 

We  have  consented  to  the  accused  be- 
ing denied  the  right  to  confront  his 
accuser. 

But,  this  is  not  all. 

Our  consent  to  these  abridgment';  of 
our  own  heritage  has  emboldened  the 
bureaus  and  agencies  both  to  seek  and. 


at  times,  simply  to  assume  exemption 
from  review  by  the  people's  representa- 
tives. 

More  and  more  of  the  public  mwiey 
expended  by  the  American  Government 
to  monitor  the  American  people  Is  sub- 
ject to  no  effective  accounting. 

More  and  more  of  such  clandestine 
activities  are  subject  to  no  meaningful 
reporting. 

More  and  more  of  the  device.s  em- 
ployed and  premises  used  for  the  conduct 
of  such  activities  are  off  limits  even  to 
Members  of  this  body  where  the  power 
of  the  people  reposes. 

More  and  more  of  the  governing  guide- 
lines and  policies  for  such  enterprises  are 
withheld  not  only  from  the  Congress  but 
from  even  the  apjwlntive  departmental 
officials  charged  with  responsibility  for 
oversight  of  the  bureaus  and  agencies 
in  question. 

No  Member  of  this  House  knows— or 
C8U1  know  with  any  certainty — what  the 
bureaus  and  agencies  involved  with  the 
liberties  of  the  American  people  may  be 
doing. 

Furthermore,  no  Member  of  this  House 
knows — or  can  know  with  any  certainty— 
which  or  how  many  such  bureaus  and 
agencies  may  be  involved  in  such  activ- 
ities— where,  against  whom,  or  for  what 
purpose. 

This  is  the  result — these  are  the 
fruits — of  our  own  silence. 

Over  the  postwar  years,  we  have 
granted  to  the  elite  and  secret  ptdice 
within  our  system  vast  new  powers  over 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  people.  At 
the  request  of  the  trusted  and  respected 
heads  of  those  forces,  and  on  their  appeal 
tc  the  necessities  of  national  security. 
we  have  exempted  those  grants  of  power 
from  due  accounting  and  strict  surveil- 
lance. And  history  has  run  its  Inexorable 
course. 

Liberty  has  yielded. 

The  power  of  government  has  gained 
commanding  ground. 

Today,  as  we  in  the  Congress  imder- 
take  to  recover  and  restore  the  people's 
liberty,  we  find  that  it  is  ourselves  who 
are  called  to  accoimt.  ourselves  who  are 
under  surveillance,  ourselves  who  are 
prisoners  of  the  power  which  our  silence 
permitted  to  come  into  being. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  want  to 
relate  to  the  Members  certain  of  those 
things  which  have  occurred  In  regard  to 
my  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  2  weeks  ago. 

That  statement,  as  you  recall,  was  very 

brief. 
I  will  repeat  it  in  its  entirety: 
When  the  FBI  taps  the  telephones  of 
Members  of  this  body  and  Members  of  the 
Senate,  when  the  PBI  stations  agents  on 
coUege  campuses  to  Infiltrate  college  orga- 
nizations, when  the  PBI  adopts  the  tactics 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Hitler's  Gestapo, 
then  It  is  time — It  is  way  past  time,  Mr^ 
Speaker— that  the  present  Director  thereof 
no  longer  be  the  Director. 

The  greatest  thing  we  have  in  this  Nation 
Is  The  Bill  of  Rights.  We  are  a  great  country 
because  we  are  a  free  country  under  The  BUi 
of  Rights.  The  way  Mr.  Hoover  is  running 
the  FBI  today.  It  U  no  longer  a  free  cotintry. 

The  response  to  those  remarks  has  run 
a  revealing  course. 

Forthvrith,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  John  N.  Mitchell,  issued 
a  statement  to  the  press  announcing  tMt 
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I  "had  no  factual  basis  whatever"  for 
my  remarks.  Further,  he  demanded  that 
I  retract  my  own  statement,  saying  addi- 
tionally of  me — 

He  has  made  a  reckless  and  cruel  attack 
upon  a  dedicated  American  and  an  organiza- 
tion of  loyal  and  devoted  men  and  women. 

This  was  followed  by  another  public 
statement  from  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Richard  Kleindlenst. 

Mr.  Kleindlenst  denounced  my  state- 
ment as  "slanderous,  false  and  irrespon- 
sible." Then  he  went  on  to  make  a  slan- 
derous statement  of  his  own,  suggest- 
ing to  the  press  that  the  majority  leader 
"must  have  been  sick  or  not  in  possession 
of  his  faculties." 

The  results  of  such  leadership  were  as 
calculated. 

Within  24  hours,  my  office  began  re- 
ceiving hate  mail  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  impugning  my  patriotism,  loy- 
alty, and  character.  Letters  of  support 
now  outnumber  letters  of  opposition. 

Within  48  hours,  my  office  was  being 
telephoned  by  prominent  newspaper 
columnists  to  whom  had  been  released 
what  they  describe  as  the  bureau's 
"standard  smear  sheet" — a  dossier  of 
scurrilous  accusations  against  me  which 
was  compiled,  reproduced,  and  distrib- 
uted at  taxpayers  expense  through  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  elsewhere  in 
the  first  hours  I  spoke. 

There  was  a  second  line  of  response, 
however,  which  is  of  significance. 

Immediately  after  my  statement  to  the 
House,  the  EWrector  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  chose  to  reply.  He 
did  not  challenge  or  deny  my  statement 
that  the  Bureau  is  stationing  agents  on 
college  campuses  to  infiltrate  student 
organizations.  He  did  not  attempt  to  re- 
fute my  statement  that  the  Bureau  is 
adopting  tactics  associated  with  the  se- 
cret police  of  totalitarian  regimes.  He  did 
not  mention  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  carefully  chose  to  direct 
his  entire  rebuttal  to  the  first  17  words 
of  my  statement.  Through  the  offices  of 
the  minority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  Director  released  the  following  un- 
qualified statement: 

I  want  to  make  a  positive  £sertlon  that 
there  has  never  been  a  wiretap  of  a  Senator's 
phone  or  the  phone  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
since  I  became  Director  In  1852,  nor  has  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  or  the  Senate  been 
under  surveillance  by  the  FBI. 

Two  terms  employed  in  the  Director's 
statement  have  very  precise  meanings. 
"Wiretap"'  refers  to  a  mechanical  inter- 
coimection  with  a  telephone  wire  and  it 
is  a  procedure  which  everyone  In  Wash- 
ington must  know^  hsis  been  rendered  xm- 
necessary'  and  obsolete  by  technological 
advances.  The  term,  "surveillance"  also 
has  a  precise  Webster's  dictionary  mean- 
ing of  "keeping  a  close  watch  on  a  person 
or  group." 

On  April  7,  in  a  national  network  news 
interview,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Kleindlenst,  found  it  necessary  to 
qualify  the  Director's  statement.  There 
have  been  instances,  he  conceded,  where 
Congressmen  accused  of  committing  spe- 
cific illegal  acts  have  been  under  what 
would  properly  be  called  "surveillance." 


However,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
went  further,  saying: 

But  the  issue  here  la  whether  or  not  the 
Bureau  has  used  electronic  surveillance  or 
the  tapping  of  telephones  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen  even  in  a  case  Ulce  that,  and 
the  Bureau  has  not  done  bo. 

One  week  later,  on  April  14,  a  Justice 
Department  spokesman  was  asked 
whether  the  Bureau  had  ever  engaged  in 
electronic  eavesdropping  on  smy  Con- 
gressman, and  he  answered : 

The  FBI  has  never  Installed  an  electronic 
listening  device  of  any  kind  In  the  home, 
office,  or  on  the  telephone  of  a  V£.  Senator 
or  Congressman. 

On  the  following  day,  April  15,  another 
inquiry  was  made.  A  reporter  asked  if  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had  ever 
used  an  electronic  listening  device  to 
monitor  the  private  conversations  of  a 
Congressman  without  actually  installing 
the  device. 

The  Department  of  Justice  refused  to 
answer  the  question. 

At  about  this  time,  I  realized  that  I 
had  made  what  might  be  regarded  as  a 
mistake.  My  statement  before  the  House 
was,  of  course,  supported  both  by  per- 
sonal experience  and  by  Information 
which  had  come  to  me  regarding  the 
Bureau's  activities  toward  another  Mem- 
ber. The  mistake  which  I  made  was  to 
continue  discussing  the  Information 
which  I  Intended  to  present  to  the  House 
on  this  occasion  today. 

On  the  evening  of  April  16,  while 
watching  the  Walter  Cronklte  news  pro- 
gram, I  came  to  a  better  understanding 
of  both  present  day  Washington  and  the 
reason  that  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  had  chosen  to 
answer  only  such  a  narrow  portion  of 
my  original  remarks. 

CBS  White  House  correspondent,  Dan 
Rather,  presented  this  report  from  which 
I  quote  in  part: 

The  White  House  calls  criticism  of  the  PBI 
"blatantly  political"  .  .  .  saying  It  Is  "de- 
signed to  create  a  feeling  of  fear  and  in- 
timidation among  the  public." 

As  for  Boggs,  the  FBI  has  told  the  Pres- 
ident Boggs  found  a  wiretap  on  his  phone 
but  has  no  way  of  proving  whose  wiretap 
It  was. 

Boggs'  case  Is  the  one  where  proof  la  lack- 
ing. Thus  the  White  House  Is  trying  to  focus 
as  much  attention  on  It  as  possible.  .  .  . 
Then  saying  In  effect  to  all  those  who  ques- 
tion FBI  tactics:  Put  up  or  shut  up. 

The  Information  reported  by  Dan 
Rather  is  substantially  correct.  It  is  in- 
formation which  I  had  not  reported  to 
anyone  within  the  administration  or  the 
White  House.  The  information  is  this: 

In  the  summer  of  1970,  my  family, 
members  of  the  staff  and  myself  became 
suspicious  of  Interference  on  the  tele- 
phone lines  at  my  private  residence.  The 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 
was  asked  to  investigate.  The  investigator 
determined  that  a  tap  had  been  placed 
on  my  private  telephone  lines  but  that 
it  had  been  removed  in  advance  of  the 
Inspection.  Some  time  later,  the  Chesa- 
petkke  Si  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  trans- 
mitted to  me  its  official  report  on  the 
matter.  That  report  stated  categorically 
that  there  was  no  tap  on  my  lines.  Sub- 
sequently, I  learned  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Washington  company  and  of  the 
regional  companies  throughout  the  Bell 


System  to  give  such  reports,  denying  the 
existence  of  a  tap.  if  the  tap  has  been 
placed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. 

Apart  from  that  Information,  It  was 
also  my  inteition  to  present  to  the  House 
on  this  occasion  an  account  of  the  Bu- 
reau's activities  with  regard  to  Congress- 
man John  Dowdy. 

On  the  eve  of  the  return  of  Congress, 
when  It  was  expected  that  I  would  be 
addressing  the  House,  selective  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Dowdy  case  hastily 
became  available.  Following  the  strategy 
which  had  been  decided  upon  to  silence 
"all  those  who  question  FBI  tactics,"  the 
Department  of  Justice  frantically  under- 
took to  demolish  my  presentation  in  ad- 
vance by  redefining  their  own  actions  In 
their  own  terms. 

Members  are  fully  aware  now  of  the 
ludicrous  results. 

First.  Congressman  Dowdy's  telephone 
conversations,  we  were  told,  had  not 
been  "tapped,"  they  had  been  "taped." 
Taped  by  FBI  agents  sitting  with  an  In- 
formant whom  they  had  intimidated  Into 
calling  the  Congressman  for  the  express 
purpose  of  attempting  to  incriminate 
him. 

Second.  Congressman  Dowdy's  per- 
sonal conversations,  conducted  in  the 
privacy  of  his  office  here  on  Capitol  Hill, 
had  been  recorded  on  an  electronic  de- 
vice, but  we  were  told  by  the  Department 
that  the  Bureau's  hands  were  clean.  The 
electronic  recording  device  had  not  been 
"installed"  in  the  Congressman's  office; 
it  had  only  been  carried  in  and  out  of  the 
Congressman's  private  quarters  strapped 
to  the  back  of  an  informant  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  FBI. 

The  fact  that  the  Congressman  did 
not  know  did  not  make  any  difference. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  rather 
amused  at  the  reaction  of  one  of  the 
FBI — or  one  of  the  Department's  or  Bu- 
reau's favorites,  a  little  fellow  over  in 
Baltimore  named  Sachs.  He  had  denied 
the  week  before  that  there  had  ever  been 
any  tap  on  Congressman  Dowdy,  or  any 
type  of  surveillance.  So  when  a  reporter 
confronted  him  with  it  he  said  this,  and 
I  will  read  it.  He  said: 

You  said  last  week  that  no  wire  taps  bad 
been  used  on  the  Dowdy  Investigation,  for 
the  last  week  no  wire  taps  had  been  uaed  on 
the  Dowdy  Investigation — 

Obviously  you  cannot  believe  any  of 
these  people — 

but  said  nothing  about  tape  recordings.  You 
said  yesterday  that  the  entire  survelUance 
operation  was  legal. 

Then  he  criticized  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  their  semantics — semantics — 
how  do  you  like  that?  And  I  will  give  you 
a  quote : 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  last  ten  days 
has  been  the  fact  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  Its  own  glossary  which  he  has  not 
shared  with  the  rest  of  the  world  over  what 
It  means  by  electronic  surveillance. 

Boy,  I  can  say  that  over  and  over  again, 
they  really  do  have  their  own  glossary, 
and  it  is  a  very  interesting  glossary. 

Third.  Most  astonishingly,  we  were 
told  that  none  of  this  constituted  "sur- 
veillance" in  the  Department's  defini- 
tion of  the  term  because  the  informant 
knew,  if  the  Congressman  did  not,  that 
the  FBI  was  taping  the  telephone  ctdls. 
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and  the  informant  knew,  if  the  Congress- 
man did  not,  that  the  FBI  had  strapped 
the  electronic  recording  device  on  his 
back  and  that  the  FBI  agents  had  ac- 
companied him  to  the  door  of  the  Con- 
gressman's ofQce  and  were  waiting  out- 
side in  the  corridor.  I 

Fourth.  Finally,  the  Departmei^t  of 
Justice  denied  that  this  practice  in  any 
way  contravened  Mr.  Hoover's  tradi- 
tional assurances  that  the  Capitol  and 
the  House  and  Senate  OflBce  Buildings 
were  sanctuaries — sanctuaries  which  FBI 
agents  were  not  to  enter  when  following 
any  person  under  surveillance.  The 
agents  were  not  following  the  Informant 
and  conspirator  to  the  Congressman's 
office,  we  were  told;  they  were  accom- 
panying him.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  19B4  is 
closer  than  we  think. 

This  has  been  a  sorry  and  saddtalng 
spectacle  of  a  great  department  of  this 
Government  caught  up  in  2  weeks  of 
slander,  falsehood,  irresponsibility,]  eva- 
sion, and  doublethink. 

By  its  own  actions,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  now  supported  and  proved 
every  aspect  of  the  statement  which  I 
made  before  the  House  on  April  5.  J 

The  accoimt  which  I  have  unfplded 
challenges  each  of  us. 

A  single  voice  breaking  the  silenoe  has 
drawn  back  the  curtain.  Secret  poliqies  of 
which  we  were  unaware  have  be^  re- 
vealed. Secret  practices  repugnant  to 
American  standards  have  been  clLsclosed. 
Secret  papers  on  file  with  American 
courts  have  been  opened  to  public 
scrutiny.  Because  of  a  single  challenge, 
raised  In  this  House  of  all  the  people, 
we  know  far  more  now  than  any  iof  us 
knew  2  weeks  ago  about  Just  how  ^uch 
liberty  has  yielded  while  the  pow(er  of 
government  has  gained  ground,,  un- 
checked and  unchallenged. 

I  take  no  credit.  I  should  have  spoken 
sooner. 

Over  my  26  years  in  this  Chamber,  I 
have  been  aware — as  each  of  yo\i  has 
been  aware — of  the  directions  in  ^hlch 
we  have  been  moving.  ' 

I  have  been  aware  that  in  the  reality  of 
postwar  America  the  character  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  changed, 
from  an  agency  solely  devoted  td  the 
quest  for  Justice  Into  an  organ  withgreat 
potential  for  political  control  of  the 
American  people.  I 

I  have  seen  every  postwar  Pre.'ident, 
Democrat  or  Republican,  except  Lyndon 
Johnson,  tacitly  acknowledge  thU  new 
character  of  the  Department  by  install- 
ing their  campaign  managers  or  political 
parly  chairmen  as  Attorney  General  or 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

I  have  seen  the  size  and  sweep  tof  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  grow  and 
widen  and  steadily  move  Into  closer  and 
closer  surveillance  of  not  only  the  deeds 
but  the  words  and  thoughts,  of  the 
ican  people. 

I  have  seen  the  Federal  Bureau 
vestlgatlon  build  Its  legions  of  infc 
and  spread  them  through  the  struct 
our  society's  vital  private  Institutlqns. 

I  have  seen  the  Bureau  penetrate  the 
labor  unions  and  the  corporations  and 
the  colleges  and  the  churches  and  the 
private  organizations,  worthy  and  un- 
worthy, of  private  citizens. 

I  have  seen  the  Bureau  awaksn  re- 


porters in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  de- 
mand their  notes  on  confidential  con- 
versations with  leaders  of  America's 
largest  corporations. 

I  have  seen  the  Bureau  harass,  intimi- 
date and  blackmail  the  most  honored 
leaders  of  the  black  community's  strug- 
gle for  equal  rights. 

I  have  seen  these  things — and  many 
more — but  I  have  remained  silent. 

Two  years  ago,  though,  it  became  evi- 
dent to  me  that  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Bureau  was  undergoing  con- 
spicuous change.  That  change  was  ap- 
parent by  what  I  saw  on  the  Hill  and  in 
this  Capitol. 

I  saw — as  many  others  saw — the  Bu- 
reau lay  seige  to  one  of  the  most  honor- 
able and  most  honored  men  ever  to  serve 
his  country  In  this  Congress — John  Mc- 
Cormack  of  Massachusetts. 

They  showed  no  compassion  for  age, 
no  respect  for  position,  no  honor  for  the 
patriotism  and  loyalty  of  a  grand  Amer- 
ican. The  records  of  his  telephone  calls 
were  seized.  His  time  was  taken  in  end- 
less hostile  Interviews. 

I  served  at  that  time  as  majority  whip. 
I  made  no  secret  of  my  outrage  and  in- 
dignation at  what  was  being  done  to  the 
career  of  a  good  and  faithful  public 
servant.  I  told  many  of  my  colleagues 
that  if  this  could  happen  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives— the 
man  second  in  line  of  succession  to  the 
Presidency  Itself — it  could  happen  to  any 
of  us,  to  any  citizen,  public  or  private. 

The  acciu^cy  of  the  prophecy  was  soon 
brought  home  to  me. 

Late  in  1969,  an  employee  of  the 
House  came  to  my  office  and  made  this 
report.  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  had  appeared  at  the  Capi- 
tol, and,  without  my  knowledge,  de- 
manded the  records  of  all  telephone  calls 
placed  from  my  private  office  for  a  period 
of  4  years.  The  records  were  not  released, 
but  this  did  not  matter.  The  agents 
promptly  obtained  the  records  they 
sought  from  the  telephone  company. 

I  did  not  know  what  information  was 
being  sought  or  why.  I  soon  learned  the 
answer. 

Over  a  period  of  2  months,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  election  year  of  1970,  the 
constituents  In  my  district  with  whom 
I  talked  began  receiving  telephone  calls 
from  the  Bureau's  agents.  Identifying 
themselves  as  "FBI  agents,"  they  went 
down  the  list,  one  by  one,  asking  those 
with  whom  I  spdce  If  on  such  and  such 
a  day  they  had  received  a  telephone  call 
from  Congressman  Booos. 

As  Members  can  well  imagine,  the  re- 
sult was  to  sow  seeds  of  suspicion  and  to 
create  a  climate  of  fear  in  my  home 
district. 

The  political  power  of  this  tactic  Is 
beyond  measuring. 

With  no  charges,  no  accusations,  no 
hint  of  their  puri>06e,  the  agents  of  the 
Bureau  were  able  to  create  a  climate 
of  their  own  choosing  within  my  own 
district,  as  the  same  teurtics  could  do  In 
the  district  of  any  Member. 

The  effect  on  me,  I  readily  admit,  was 
as  Intended. 

I  said  nothing  before  this  House  or  any 
other  forum. 

The  Bureau  haul  accomplished  its  aim 
of  silence  simply  by  letting  me  know  that 
I  was  under  survcUlanoe. 


Months  later  I  learned  of  the  tap  which 
had  been  on  my  residence  telephone. 

Again  the  result  was  intimldatioQ  that 
assured  my  silence. 

It  was  this  personal  experience,  how- 
ever,  which  caused  me  to  reconsider  and 
reevaluate  my  own  responsibilities.  If  a 
bureau  or  agency  of  the  Government 
coiild  with  impunity  intimidate  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  majority 
whip  of  the  House,  what  Member  of 
either  body  of  the  Congress  was  free  of 
this  control. 

In  this  perspective,  the  events  of  these 
past  2  years  acquired  a  new  meaning. 

I  had  heard  before,  as  each  of  you  bad 
heard,  of  various  episodes  relating  to 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  knew  that  former  Senator  Ralph 
Yarborough  of  Texas  had  been  critical  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
found  an  electronic  surveillance  device 
in  the  intercom  system  on  his  desk. 

I  knew  that  former  Senator  Stephen 
Young  of  Ohio  delivered  a  speech  critical 
of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  promptly  found  his 
telephone  lines  being  monitored. 

I  knew  that  former  Senator  Willlani 
Benton  of  Connecticut  was  critical  of  the 
Director's  friend.  Senator  Joe  McCarthy 
of  Wisconsin,  and  was  shortly  advised  to 
use  care  in  speaking  over  his  telephone. 

But  I  realized  that  where  these  cases 
through  the  years  were  individual  and 
isolated,  the  concern  for  surveillance  on 
Capitol  Hill  had  escalated  to  a  new  di- 
mension over  the  past  2  years. 

Senator  Joe  Montoya  of  New  Mexico, 
engaged  In  a  contest  for  reelection,  had 
reason  to  believe  his  telephone  was  under 
surveillance. 

Senator  Birch  Bath  of  Indiana,  mj- 
gaged  in  leadership  of  the  confirmation 
contest  over  Judge  Hajmesworth,  had 
reason  to  believe  his  private  office  was 
vmder  surveillance.  He  received  in  his 
office  an  official  of  the  Government  criti- 
cal of  the  Haynesworth  appointment. 
The  Senator  and  the  official  talked  pri- 
vately and  confidentially  at  the  Senator's 
desk.  When  the  official  returned  to  his 
office,  he  was  advised  that  he  was  under 
suspicion  of  having  expressed  his  views 
to  Senator  Bayh. 

On  that  evidence.  Senator  Bayh  called 
in  a  private  expert  to  search  his  office  in 
the  Senate  Office  Building  for  electronic 
Ustening  devices.  The  expert  located  a 
radio  transmission  emanating  from  be- 
neath the  carpet  of  the  Senator's  office. 
As  an  expedient,  the  expert  beat  against 
the  spot  where  the  transmission  was 
detected  until  the  radio  transmission 
stopped.  It  was  several  days,  however, 
before  the  Senator's  staff  could  secure 
the  services  of  the  necessary  labor  to 
raise  the  carpet. 

When  this  was  finally  done,  the  device 
transmitting  radio  signals  was  gone. 

Senator  Charles  Pkrcy  of  Illinois  re- 
lated his  experience  at  a  hearing  on 
March  22  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  His  neighbor  discovered  that 
a  higtdy  sophisticated  listening  device- 
capable  of  monitoring  telephone  calls 
from  the  Senator's  home  without  direct 
interconnection  to  telephone  lines— had 
been  installed  underneath  the  chaaas 
of  the  automobile  which  was  nonnwiy 
parked  each  night  in  front  of  Senator 
Percy's  home.  The  device  was  removed. 
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Almost  Immediately  thereafter.  Senator 
Percy's  wife  discovered  two  technicians 
at  work  on  the  telephone  lines  entering 
the  Senator's  home.  When  Mrs.  Percy 
asked  their  purpose,  they  would  only  ex- 
plain curtly  that  their  activities  were 
for  "safety  purposes." 

When  Senator  Wayne  Morse  was  In  the 
Senate  he  was  told  by  a  newsman  that 
there  was  a  listening  device  in  his  office. 
He  discounted  the  report  whereupon  the 
newsman  quoted  to  him  remarks  he  had 
made  critical  of  the  administration  in 
conversation  In  the  office  with  his  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  The  newsman  said 
he  had  been  told  this  by  a  Government 
source. 

The  episodes  are  too  many,  occurring 
too  frequenty,  to  be  ignored  or  disre- 
garded. 

Today,  there  are  Members  of  this  body 
so  imprisoned  by  the  climate  of  fear  that 
they  will  not  use  their  telephones  for  the 
conduct  of  normal  business  with  con- 
stituents or  fellow  Members. 

Today  there  is  not  a  Member  of  the 
U5.  Senate  currently  active  in  the  con- 
test for  the  Democratic  presidential  nom- 
ination in  1972  who  has  not  publicly  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  his  telephones  are 
under  surveillance. 

And  today  we  know  that  Senator 
MusKiE  and  others  were  the  subject  of 
surveillance  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  on  Earth  Day,  1970. 

There  is  no  question  here  of  standards. 
The  Constitution  expressly  makes  clear 
that  Members  of  the  Congress  shall  not 
be  exempt  from  accounting  before  the 
law  for  any  violations.  But  that  same 
document  embodies  in  it  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people  the  provisions  of  article 
1,  section  6.  Those  provisions  provide 
that  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
"be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their 
attendance  at  the  session  of  their  re- 
spective Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  same."  That  same  section 
also  provides  that  "for  any  speech  or  de- 
bate in  either  House,  they  shall  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  place." 

These  provisions  exist  in  over  Consti- 
tution because  all  the  experience  of  rep- 
resentative government  through  the  ages 
has  demonstrated  that  those  elected  to 
represent  the  people  must  be  protected 
against  the  vengeance  of  a  hostile  crown. 
It  is  clear,  however,  in  the  pattern  now 
in  evidence,  that  for  the  views  expressed 
in  their  respective  Houses  and  other 
forums,  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
being  questioned  in  another  place — the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 
The  sham  is  being  stripped  away. 
Until  the  Dowdy  case.  It  has  been 
the  public  contention  of  the  Department 
and  the  Bureau  that  all  telephone  con- 
versations employed  as  the  basis  for 
criminal  prosecutions  of  Members  were 
intercepted  inadvertently  on  surveillance 
devices  installed  for  purposes  of  national 
or  international  security. 

This  was  the  pleading  made  by  the 
Department  in  the  prosecution  of  former 
Maryland  Senator,  Daniel  Brewster. 

This  was  the  pleading  made  by  the  De- 
partment  In    the   prosecution    of    the 
Voloshen  case,  involving  Speaker  McCor- 
mack's  office. 
Yet,  now  we  find  that  the  Department 


and  the  Bureau  are  engaged  in  a  far 
more  insidious  activity  which  has  no  real 
limits. 

Furthermore,  we  learn  from  the  De- 
partment's own  filings  in  the  Brewster 
case  appeal  that  the  suprposed  protection 
of  a  court  authorization  for  such  sur- 
veillance is  only  meaningless.  In  that 
case,  the  Department  has  argued  that  the 
court  cannot  deny — but  can  only  ap- 
prove— any  request  for  such  author- 
ization. 

Let  me  read  one  sentence  from  the  De- 
partment's petition: 

since  the  Executive  Branch  alone  possesses 
bath  the  expertise  and  the  factual  back- 
ground to  assess  the  "reasonableness"  of  such 
a  surveillance,  the  courts  should  not  question 
the  decision  of  the  Executive  Branch  that 
such  surveUlances  are  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  national  Interest. 


The  net  is  very  clear.  If  the  executive 
chooses  to  Invoke  the  national  Interest, 
neltheir  courts  nor  Congress  should,  or 
under  this  doctrine,  could  question  Its 
surveillance  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  long  ago.  In  a  pub- 
lished Interview,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Mitchell,  dis- 
missed what  I  am  describing  by  saying 
that  Senators  and  Congressmen  are  be- 
coming paranoid. 

If  that  Is  so,  however,  it  Is  exactly  what 
is  intended. 

Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  thought, 
f reedoom  of  acting  for  men  in  public  life 
can  be  compromised  quite  as  effectively 
by  the  fear  of  surveillance  as  by  the  fact 
of  surveillance. 

We  have  learned  recently  that  this  is 
a  standard  objective  and  tactic  of  the 
Bureau. 

Formal  memoranda  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  have  disclosed  the 
Bureau's  strategy,  in  establishing  surveil- 
lance on  one  campus  community,  to  make 
the  citizens  believe  that  there  is  an  FBI 
sigent  behind  every  msulbox. 

By  making  the  Members  of  Congress 
believe  ttiat  there  is  an  FBI  agent  listen- 
ing to  every  telephone  call,  the  Bureau 
and  the  Department  are  elevating  para- 
noia to  the  level  of  calculated  national 
policy. 

Our  society  can  survive  many  chal- 
lenges and  many  threats. 

It  caimot  survive  a  planned  and  pro- 
gramed fear  of  its  own  Government  bu- 
reaus and  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  court  of  evi- 
dence, and  I  shall  not  detain  the  Mem- 
bers longer  with  accounts  of  the  many 
episodes  which  illuminate  this  dark  pas- 
sage through  which  we  are  traveling. 

What  moved  me  to  speak  as  I  did  2 
weeks  ago  was  none  of  these  concerns 
which  I  have  repeated  today.  It  was, 
rather,  a  far  more  personal  experience. 
Several  days  before  I  spoke,  two  high- 
ly placed  career  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  came  to  see  me  here  at 
the  Capitol.  Their  coming  was  Itself  an 
act  of  courage.  But  they  spoke  with  me 
without  fear  and  their  petition  was  this. 
Over  long  and  imquestioned  careers, 
they  had  worked  in  and  with  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  They  re- 
spected and  trusted  the  organization. 
They  believed  it  to  be  one  of  the  great 
assets  of  our  society's  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. But  their  sad  conclusion  was  that 


the  Bureau  was  being  destroyed— being 
turned  into  something  it  had  never 
been— all  because  it  was  being  used  not 
to  perform  its  mission  but  to  protect  the 
position  of  its  Director. 

I  will  not  relate  the  information  which 
they  brought  to  me  about  the  pervert- 
ing of  this  once  splendid  organization 
into  an  Instrument  of  one  man's  will. 
But  I  do  ask  you  to  consider  with  me 
the  evidence  which  abounds  on  every 
hand. 

The  Federsd  Bureau  of  Investigation 
today  Is  not  the  Federal  Biu^au  of  In- 
vestigation of  film  and  fiction.  The  or- 
ganization of  which  we  were  once  so 
justly  proud — and  which  Inspired  among 
us  all  a  sense  of  security  and  serenity — 
no  longer  exists.  The  Bureau  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  must  be  judged 
by  the  present,  not  the  past. 

In  my  mind,  in  the  minds  of  most  of 
my  contemporaries,  it  has  long  been 
fixed  that  agents  of  the  Bureau  were  all 
men  who  held  degrees  in  law  or  account- 
ing. That  is  what  we  were  told  and  that 
is  what  we  have  beUeved.  Yet  the  reality 
Is  very  different. 

Only  one-third  of  the  agents  are  law- 
yers or  accountants. 

For  a  decade,  the  standards  have  been 
failing. 

This  ought  not  to  be. 
In  my  mind.  In  the  minds  of  most  of 
my  contemporaries.  It  has  also  been  fixed 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
is  an  organization  of  young  men,  directed 
by  young  men,  overseen  by  yovmg  men. 
Youth  itself  is  no  assurance  of  effective- 
ness or  direction.  But  it  has  been  reas- 
suring that  this  was  an  organization  of 
fine  yoimg  Americans  In  touch  with  their 
times  and  giving  the  Bureau  those  qual- 
ities which  youth  provides.  Yet  the 
reality  is  very  different. 

Around  the  oldest  head  of  any  agency 
in  Goverrmient  there  is  clustered  a  small 
and  unchanging  guard  of  old  cronies  and 
old  friends  whose  positions  are  depend- 
ent solely  upon  their  relationship  with 
the  Director  himself. 

For  a  decade,  the  brighest  talents 
within  the  organization  have  been  leav- 
ing, unable  to  secure  or  to  expect  ad- 
vancement in  their  careers . 
This  ought  not  to  be. 
In  my  mind,  In  the  minds  of  most 
of  my  contemporaries,  it  has  long  been 
fixed  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation is  the  standard  to  which  all  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  should  aspire. 
That  lingering  legend  tias,  in  fact,  been 
the  basis  of  many  decisions  made  here 
to  permit  the  Bureau  to  be  the  center  of 
instruction  and  training  for  all  the  police 
organizations  in  the  land.  Yet  the  reality 
Is  very  different. 

For  a  decade,  we  have  seen  Instance 
after  Instance  of  the  Director  himself, 
conducting  himself  in  ways  in  which  no 
responsible  law  enforcement  executive 
would  permit  himself  to  emulate.  He  has 
vented  the  spleen  of  personal  vendetta 
against  a  great  Negro  leader.  He  has 
deiaounced  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  has  turned  upon  his  lawful 
superiors  once  they  and  their  party  were 
out  of  office.  He  has,  furthermore,  in 
recent  months,  seriously  compromised 
the  workings  of  justice  by  prejudicing 
grand  jury  proceedings  with  proclama- 
tions of  guilt  of  defendants  4  months 
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before  su£Qcient  evidence  was  taken 
permit  the  return  of  Indictments. 

This  ought  not  to  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  country,  it  ou^ht 
not  to  be  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  is  devoting  itself  to  sur- 
veillance on  the  children  of  Member^  of 
Congress  as  this  organization  has  dpne 
in  the  case  of  the  lovely  daughter]  of 
Congressman  Henry  Rkttss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  country  anc|  in 
this  age,  it  ought  not  to  be  that  agents 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
should  be  rummaging  through  waate- 
paper  baskets  to  collect  evldoice  incrim- 
inating another  agent  of  having  failed 
to  report  on  the  classroom  views  ojf  a 
law  professor,  as  was  the  case  with  Ae)ent 
Shaw.  It  ought  not  to  be  that  a  Iqyal 
agent,  such  as  Mr.  Shaw,  should  be  pre- 
emptorily  and  punitively  transferred  to 
a  distant  outpost  in  Montana  to  appQase 
the  Director's  personal  petulance.  It 
ought  not  to  be  that  the  Director  of  jthe 
Bureau — or  the  Director  of  any  agency 
in  the  Government — should  be  permit|ted 
to  demand  that  a  college  dismiss  a  pro- 
fessor for  views  expressed  in  the  class- 
room critical  of  the  Director  himseljr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  country,  ■vHth 
crime  rampant  on  the  streets,  with  oika- 
nized  criminals  penetrating  our  cijties 
and  our  corporations  and  other  corners 
of  our  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  that  Jthe 
most  intensive  investigation  in  the  Bu- 
reau's recent  history  is  being  directed 
agsdnst  orders  and  Individuals  of  a  mtJor 
church.  The  conduct  of  the  Bureau  iii  its 
current  harassment  and  Intimidatioii  of 
Catholic  liberals  Is  itself  demanding  of 
appropriate  investigation.  Agents  have 
been  entering  the  ssmctuaries  of  oon- 
vents  and  holy  orders,  searching  under 
beds,  searching  through  luggage  and  Per- 
sonal belongings  of  nuns  and  prl«st<5, 
questlonlna;  and  intimidating  servants — 
all  without  proper  warrants.  l 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  country,  it  oiteht 
not  to  be  that  the  Federal  BureaiTof 
Investigation  is  unloosing  paid  Infoj 
ers  and  conspirators  on  campuses  to  or- 
ganize and  encourage  the  very  demjon- 
stratlons  which  its  agents  are  reporting 
to  demonstrate  the  Bureau's  alertness 
and  effectiveness.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  country,  none  of 
these  things  should  be.  [ 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigatlojn  is 
vital  and  Imperative  to  our  security  and 
to  the  safety  and  stability  of  our  society. 
The  existence  of  the  Bureau  Is  not  In  I  the 
slightest  question.  But  that  Bureau  qan- 
not  be  what  it  ought  to  be — tind  what  it 
must  be — so  long  as  it  runs  as  it  is  pi 
ently  run,  beyond  the  oversight,  beypnd 
the  control,  beyond  the  accountability  of 
our  American  system. 

We  here  in  Congress  cannot  disregard 
the  challenge  to  us. 

We  have  before  us  the  testimony  of 
three  successive  Attorneys  General  that 
they  had  no  effective  control  over  the 
Bureau  under  its  present  Director.  J 

We  have  before  us  the  testimony  ofj  the 
facts  that  duly  constituted  committees  of 
Congress  no  longer  are  able  to  secure 
answers  from  the  Bureau  in  responae  to 
lawful  and  orderly  requests.  i 

We  have  before  us  the  testimony  ofj  the 
Bureau's  own  declining  competence  in 


service  to  the  Executive.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  fact  that  President  Nixon  himself 
took  a  very  "bum  rap"  on  both  his 
Haynsworth  and  Carswell  appointments 

In  both  instances,  Senate  commit- 
tees— with  their  far  more  limited  re- 
sources— discovered  Important  and  criti- 
cal information  regarding  both  appoint- 
ees which  the  Federal  Bureau  either  did 
not  find  or  withheld  from  the  Chief 
Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat:  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  today  is  not  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  we  once 
knew  or  that  most  Americans  assimie  it 
still  to  be. 

The  reason  Is  very  clear.  The  Director 
of  that  Bureau  has  clearly  overstayed 
the  proper  limits  of  his  service.  In  say- 
ing that,  let  me  emphasize  that  age  is 
not  a  bsisis  for  criticizing  Mr.  Hoover;  on 
the  contrary,  age  exempts  him  from 
criticism  that  a  younger  man  with  the 
same  recent  record  of  performance 
could  not  escape. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  could  a 
director  of  a  nation's  secret  police 
escape  censure  and  removal  for  what 
is  happening  now.  The  offices  of  the 
Bureau  have  been  burglarized  and  the 
files  of  the  Bureau  have  become  com- 
mon knowledge. 

The  system  of  informers  has  turned 
on  its  master  and  is  filling  the  stream 
of  public  dialog  with  disclosures  and 
revelations  which  only  serve  to  under- 
mine the  Bureau's  future  and  furtl.er 
effectiveness.  The  agents  of  the  Bureau 
are  demoralized  and  in  fear  of  the  pet- 
tiness and  wrath  of  the  man  under 
whom  they  work.  The  standards  for 
recruitment  are  falling.  These  are  all 
symptoms  of  internal  disarray  and  decay 
which  would  be  acceptable  in  no  other 
organization,  public  or  private. 

Facing  this,  as  we  and  the  Nation 
must,  it  is  no  reassurance  to  read  and 
hear,  as  we  do,  that  the  White  House 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  know 
that  change  must  be  made  but  that  they 
are  fearful  of  acting  in  what  is  clear- 
ly the  national  interest. 

Has  the  power  of  one  man  become  so 
great  that  the  American  system  is  in 
paralysis  before  him? 

That  question  can  only  be  answered 
by  the  President  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say,  history  has 
come  full  circle. 

The  last  time  there  was  a  change  in 
the  Directorship  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  it  occurred  because  of 
that  Agency's  disregard  of  the  consti- 
tutional separation  of  powers. 

Forty-seven  years  ago,  malfeasance  of 
the  worst  sort  wsis  occurring  among  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Voices  on  Capitol  Hill  were  raised  de- 
manding investigations  to  bring  the 
wrongdoers  to  justice.  What  happened 
then  has  been  described  well  by  one  Jour- 
nalist and  I  would  like  to  read  a  single 
paragraph : 

When  Senators  and  Congressmen  contin- 
ued to  probe,  they  themselves  became  tar- 
gets of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation.  "Hie 
names  of  Congressional  critics  of  the  Bu- 
reau were  placed  on  a  "suspect  list,"  and 
detectives  were  turned  loose  to  trail  them, 
to  bribe  their  servants,  to  ransack  their  of- 
fices, to  dig  up  some  scandal  that  might 


be  used  to  silence  a  critical  voice  in  Con- 
gress. 

Today  we  see  the  pattern  repeating 
once  more.  Slanderous  statements  are  di- 
rected against  leaders  of  the  Congress. 
Smears  are  circulated  to  the  press. 

Members  are  placed  under  surveillance 
at  home  and  office  with  fine  disregard  for 
both  the  traditions  of  our  system  and 
the  meaning  of  our  language.  Even  the 
ugly  threat  of  bribery  of  employees  is 
openly  raised. 

Only  last  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  United 
Press  International  carried  a  statement 
from  a  Department  of  Justice  attorney 
who  presides  over  enforcement  of  the 
act  prohibiting  electronic  eavesdropping. 

The  statement  by  the  attorney,  James 
R.  Robinson,  deserves  the  attention  of 
all  Members. 

Mr.  Robinson  said: 

The  idea  of  the  government  going  to  all 
the  trouble  of  tapping  Congressmen's  phones 
Is  ridiculous.  It's  much  easier  to  pay  off  an 
Administrative  Assistant.  There's  always 
someone  In  an  ofBce  with  information. 

Then,  he  added: 

Of  course,  the  Executive  Branch  would 
never  resort  to  such  tactics,  but  others  have 
In  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  long  as  this  spirit  and 
these  attitudes  pervade  the  Department 
of  Justice  there  must  be  doubt — there 
must  be  fear— here  on  Capitol  Hill,  at 
the  heart  of  the  system. 

Only  the  President  himself  can  act 
to  reassure  the  cotmtry.  The  President 
can  demonstrate  that  the  system  stUl 
functions  by  instructing  his  Attorney 
General  to  request  and  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

But  the  questions  raised  go  beyond 
that  solution. 

The  events  now  coming  to  the  surface 
from  many  quarters  clearly  reveal  that 
we  have  permitted  to  come  into  being  a 
power  and  a  force  with  the  Government 
for  which  no  one  is  accountable  and  of 
which  no  one  is  knowledgeable. 

This  is  a  power  which  threatens  and 
pl.-'ces  in  jeopardy  those  rights  and  those 
liberties  essential  to  the  survival  of  our 
system. 

On  this  matter,  as  on  many  other 
grav?  matters  which  have  confronted  the 
Nation  in  the  past,  there  is  a  need  and  a 
demand  for  a  presidential  commission 
to  go  to  the  core  of  tills  cancer  and  re- 
move it  before  the  poisons  spread  fur- 
ther. 

Such  a  commission  could  review  the 
overall  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  establish  iniles  of 
accountability  for  the  future.  I  would 
hope  that  the  President  would  include 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  this  body 
on  the  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Uberties  have  yielded 
too  much. 

We  must  know — we  must  be  able  to 
assure  the  Ameriacn  people  that  we  do 
know — what  the  powers  of  Government 
are  being  used  for,  how  they  are  being 
used  and  by  whom  they  are  being  used 
in  this  ugly  business  of  surveillance  on 
the  people  and  their  representatives. 

I  want  to  thank  oil  of  you  for  your  at- 
tention and  for  listening  to  me.  Thank 
you  very  much. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  tim*^ 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

CONCERNING  MR.  HOOVER  AND 
THE  FBI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
shoclced.  I  am  disgusted,  and  I  am  upset 
by  the  stench  of  red  herrhig  in  this 
Chamber.  When  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  last  month  took  the  floor  to 
attack  the  reputation  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can who  has  rendered  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  this  coimtry  for  so  many  years,  I 
was  particularly  shocked  because  I  was 
privileged  to  spend  10  years  of  my  career 
as  an  employee  of  the  FBI,  and  I  knew 
from  firsthand  knowledge  how  zealous 
the  FBI  and  Mr.  Hoover  are  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  citizens. 

So  when  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
came  here  today,  after  assuring  the  pub- 
lic at  large  that  he  could  prove  that  his 
statement  was  true,  that  his  phone  was 
Indeed  tapped  by  the  FBI,  I  came  here 
with  an  open  mind  awaiting  that  proof. 

It  seemed  to  me  he  had  two  choices 
when  he  took  the  floor  today.  One,  to 
offer  that  proof  or,  two,  in  the  absence  of 
offering  that  proof,  to  apologize  to  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  FBI.  And  it  is  disappoint- 
ing and  disgusting  that  he  has  done 
neither. 

He  said  his  phone  was  tapped  by  the 
FBI  and  that  he  had  proof  of  that 
charge.  Where  is  his  proof? 

He  deplores  Gestapo  tactics,  and  in- 
fringing on  the  Bill  of  Rights.  He  de- 
plores faceless  informers.  But  he  did  not 
give  us  the  name  of  that  nameless  tele- 
phone company  employee  who  told  him 
that  his  phone  had  been  tapped,  but  was 
not  now. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  there  is  no  way  for 
anyone  to  tell  whether  or  not  a  telephone 
has  or  has  not  been  tapped  unless  it  is 
currently  being  tapped.  I  am  here  also 
to  tell  you  that  it  is  a  very  simple  matter 
for  a  telephone  to  be  tapped.  So,  even  if 
his  phone  had  been  tapped,  what  proof  is 
there  that  it  was  the  FBI  who  tapped  the 
phone?  There  are  disreputable  politi- 
cians, there  are  disreputable  newsmen, 
there  are  disreputable  organized  crimi- 
nals—all who  engage  in  the  practice  of 
wiretapping.  So,  even  if  he  had  been  able 
to  prove  that  his  phone  had  in  fact  been 
tapped,  which  he  did  not,  he  offered  no 
evidence  whatsoever  that  it  was  tapped 
by  the  FBI. 

He  talks  about  the  use  of  semantics.  I 
submit  that  semantics  were  used — and 
used  very  loosely  here  today  by  the  terms 
"Gestapo"  and  "police  state."  And  any- 
one with  an  open  mind  knows  that  we  do 
not  have  that  In  America. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  de- 
plores the  fact  that  he  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  come  under  scru- 
tiny. Does  he  mean  to  say  that  Congress- 
men should  be  exempt  from  investigation 
and  prosecution  for  violations  of  the  law? 
Should  allrgations  about  employees  of 
Congressmen    go    uninvestigated,    and 
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wrongdoing  by  those  employees,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  families  of  Coiigre.ssmen  go 
uninvestigated  and  unprosecuted?  I  sub- 
mit that  they  should  not. 

The  gentleman  threw  in  a  whole  reci- 
tation of  innuendoes  that  so-and-so  "has 
reason  to  beheve"  that  his  phone  was 
tapped — so-and-so  "has  reason  to  be- 
lieve" that  he  had  been  under  electronic 
surveillance.  And  then  he  deplores  the  al- 
leged tactics  of  the  FBI  in  infringing  the 
rights  of  citizens. 

Do  not  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI  have 
any  rights? 

Can  a  Member  of  this  body  besmirch 
reputations  which  have  been  hard 
earned  over  decades  of  service  to  the 
people  of  this  country?  Is  this  a  one-way 
street — ^that  criticislms  can  be  leveled 
against  the  FBI  using  the  same  tactics 
which  are  deplored  by  those  making  the 
charges? 

Lewis  Carroll  in  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" could  explain  that  better  than  I 
can. 

When  he  took  the  floor  on  April  5 
and  said  that  he  had  proof  positive 
that  his  own  phone  had  been  tapped,  I 
expected  some  kind  of  substantiation  of 
this  very,  very  serious  charge.  We  re- 
ceived no  substantiation  today  whatso- 
ever. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  failed 
completely  to  make  his  case.  His  proof 
positive  is  the  most  blatant  mixture  of 
innuendos,  distortions  and  misinforma- 
tion and  suggestive  nonsense  that  I  have 
ever  heard.  The  material  would  be  ex- 
cluded before  any  hearing  body,  even  a 
hearing  by  one  of  the  committees  of  this 
House. 

The  majority  leader  has  alleged  that 
he  and  his  family  last  summer  became 
suspicious  of  interference  on  his  tele- 
phone in  his  home  in  Bethesda  and 
asked  the  Chespeake  &  Potomac 
Telephone  Co.  to  investigate.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  a  company  official  advised 
his  phone  had  not  been  tapped.  But  that 
some  nameless  investigator  had  assured 
him  that  it  had  been. 

Well,  I  hope  our  friends  in  the  Press 
Gallery  who  are  always  in  such  great 
haste  to  report  criticisms  of  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  FBI  will  contact  that  investiga- 
tor and  interview  him  and  see  if,  in  fact, 
he  did  say  that,  and  if  so,  on  what  he 
based  his  conclusion.  They  should  also 
contact  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Telephone  Co.  and  see  if,  in  fact,  they 
have  a  poUcy  to  deny  telephone  taps  if 
the  FBI  is  involved. 

To  me,  this  is  total  nonsense. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  the  F>oint  of  order. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
did  I  understand  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  to  make  reference  to  the  gallery? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  re- 
spond to  the  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  the 
observation — I  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  gentlemen  in  the  galley  would  do 


certain  things — but  I  did  not  address 
them. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Was  the  gen- 
tleman refeiTing  to  the  Press  Gallery  or 
to  the  gallery  at  large? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  was  referring  to  the 
Press  Gallery. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  think  the 
Press  Gallery  will  pay  as  little  attention 
to  the  gentleman's  observation  as  it  de- 
serves. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  We  will  let  them  be  the 
Judge  of  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  point  of  order  comes  too  late. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  will  proceed. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  The  reasoning  appar- 
ently is  that  since  the  company  said 
there  was  no  tap,  this  should  be  consid- 
ered as  proof  that  the  phone  is  tapped 
because  the  company  has  a  policy  to  deny 
there  is  a  tap  when  the  FBI  is  involved. 
Thus,  we  are  faced  with  a  ludicrous  bit 
of  logic.  The  telephone  company  is  placed 
in  an  impossible  position.  It  can  never 
factually  report  the  absence  of  a  tap 
because  by  this  tortured  logic  this  really 
means  there  really  was  one  by  the  FBI, 
according  to  the  majority  leader. 

I  wonder  what  his  logic  would  declare 
if  the  telephone  company  official  had 
said,  "Yes,  we  found  a  tap  on  your 
phone."  I  assume  that  following  along 
this  tortured  path  of  reasoning  this 
would  mean  that,  in  fact,  the  FBI  had 
never  tapped  his  telephone. 

But  beyond  this,  the  majority  leader, 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  substantiate 
charges  which  he  must  now  know  look 
foolish,  has  charged  that  an  Investigator 
from  the  telephone  company  foimd  that 
there  had  been  a  tap  on  the  telephone 
but  it  had  been  removed  before  his 
inspecticm. 

The  majority  leader  is  knowledgeable 
of  Federal  law.  He  knows  that  It  is  a  vio- 
lation of  Federal  law  to  tap  any  tele- 
phone, whether  It  is  the  telephone  of  a 
Congressman  or  not — except  under  spe- 
cific circumstances  spelled  out  in  the 
Federal  statute.  He  failed  to  tell  us 
whether  or  not  he  had  reported  to  the 
proper  authorities  this  evidence  which 
he  obtained  from  the  telephone  company 
investigator  about  his  telephone  being 
tapped.  I  submit  that,  as  a  public  official, 
he  has  such  a  responsibility  to  furnish 
the  name  of  the  individual  who  has  evi- 
dence that  a  telephone  was  tapped  In 
violation  of  Federal  law. 

The  FBI  has  asserted  that  it  has  never 
tapped  the  telephone  of  the  majority 
leader  at  his  home  or  his  office — and  I 
am  Inclined  to  believe  the  FBI  rather 
than  the  majority  leader  on  the  basis 
of  the  proof — or  rather  the  alleged 
proof — that  I  have  heard  today. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  makes 
a  big  to-do  over  the  fact  that  the  FBI 
had  checked  some  records  of  toll  calls 
made  from  his  office  and  home  tele- 
phones. He  protests  that  he  does  not 
want  to  Imply  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  not  be  subject  to  investiga- 
tion when  they  are  Involved  in  possible 
criminal  activities,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  has  declared  that  he  feels  such  action 
should  first  be  brought  to  his  attention. 
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Now,  that  Is  a  fine  thing  to  say.  The 
facts  in  this  particular  situation  are  that 
a  Federal  grand  Jury  in  Baltimore  J  in 
my  home  State  of  Maryland,  on  Septdm- 
ber  9,  1969,  Issued  subpenas  for  the  toU 
call  records  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana at  his  home  telephone  as  well  as 
the  records  of  some  other  Congressitien 
and  Senators,  growing  out  of  a  crlmJtial 
Investigation  which  was  being  conduded, 
of  which  we  are  all  very  familiar.  The 
FBI  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  itlth 
the  issuance  of  those  subpenaa.  After  the 
records  were  obtained  by  the  griuid 
Jury,  the  Department  of  Justice  in- 
structed the  FBI  to  check  a  portion  of 
them.  This  the  FBI  did.  as  it  was  its  jjuty 
to  do.  ' 

Now.  the  majority  leader,  who  \s\  an 
attorney,  must  also  know  that  grind 
Jury  proceedings  are  secret,  trnd  cer- 
tainly he  would  not  expect  the  FBI  to 
violate  this  rule  of  secrecy  by  going  to 
him  In  advance  and  so  advising  hlz*. 

I  would  also  ask  rhetorically  if  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  feels  thatt  a 
bank  teller  who  is  suspected  of  eml)ez- 
zUng  money  from  a  bank  should  be  ad- 
vised In  advance  that  bank  records  are 
going  to  be  subpenaed,  or  that  a  CJosa 
Nostra  gambler  should  be  given  this 
courtesy  when  his  toll  call  records  £u:e 
going  to  be  subpenaed  by  a  grand  Jury? 

Perhaps  he  does  in  fact  feel  thcit  a 
Congressman  should  receive  special 
treatment.  I  do  not,  and  I  do  not  feel  ttiat 
the  American  people  do,  either.  Elected 
public  ofQcials  should  be  held  as  strictly 
responsible  for  their  susts  as  any  other 
citizen  is. 

But  there  is  one  very  interesting  olon- 
tradlctlon  in  the  scattered  innuendoes 
which  we  have  listened  to  for  60  min- 
utes. It  has  been  alleged  that  tbe  FBI 
tapped  the  majority  leader's  telephones, 
and  the  gentleman  complains  about  the 
FBI  checking  his  toll  records.  Certainly 
he  must  know  that,  if  the  FBI  were  In 
fact  tapping  his  telephones,  they  would 
have  no  need  to  check  ttdl  records.  "They 
would  already  have  that  informatioii  as 
to  whom  was  called,  what  was  said,  and 
the  whole  informati(m  without  goint  to 
the  additional  trouble  of  cheeking  his 
toll  records. 

The  majority  leader  said  on  the  fl^or: 

When  the  FBI  adopts  tbe  tactlca  of  tbe 
Soviet  Union  and  Hitler's  Gestapo,  then  It  Is 
time.  It  U  way  past  time  tbat  tbe  prepient 
Director  thereof  no  longer  be  tbe  Dlre^r. 

It  is  disappointing  to  me  that  a  idls- 
tinguished  gentleman  such  as  the  tna- 
jority  leader  would  lend  his  own  prestige 
to  an  effort  which  is  underway  to  dis- 
credit the  FBI,  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  Director  to  resign. 

The  majority  leader  alludes  to  the  age 
of  the  EHrector  of  the  FBI.  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  a  committef  of 
this  House  under  the  chtdrmanshl]^  of 
the  Dean  of  the  House,  a  msm  who  ii  far 
older  than  Mr.  Hoover,  and  I  submit  to 
my  colleagues  that  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee he  is  rendering  outstanding  serv- 
ice in  spite  of  his  advanced  years.  I  sub- 
mit also  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  rendering 
outstanding  service  in  spite  of  his  y^ars. 
considerably  less  than  those  of  the  ch|Eur- 
man  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


But  the  point  is  immaterial  as  to 
whether  a  man  is  of  a  certain  fixed  age 
The  question  is  whether  he  is  competent 
to  perform  the  functions  of  his  oCBce.  If 
he  Ls.  he  should  be  allowed  to  continue.  If 
he  is  not,  he  should  be  removed.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  majority  leader  and  the 
news  media  and  those  who  have  been 
trying  to  discredit  the  I-'BI  are  not  the 
best  .iudges  of  whether  or  not  he  is  ade- 
quately performing  the  functions  of  his 
office. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Attorney  General  are  in  the  best  po- 
sition to  so  .judge,  and  they  have  indi- 
cated their  complete  confidence  in  the 
way  Mr.  Hoover  is  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities. 

Does  the  majority  leader  really  seri- 
ously mean  what  he  says  when  he  says 
thnt  there  is  no  check  on  the  FBI?  Surely 
he  knows  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  this  body  every  year  goes  over 
with  a  ftne-tooth  comb  the  detailed  re- 
quests of  the  FBI  and  specifically  author- 
izes expenditures  which  are  included  in 
that  appropriation. 

Does  the  gentleman  suggest  that  our 
court  system,  from  the  lowest  level  up  to 
and  including  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  is  so  totally  under  the  con- 
trol of  this  alleged  "secret  police"  organi- 
zation that  it  seldom  finds  fault  with 
FBI  methods?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  from  time  to 
time  commented  favorably  regarding  the 
FBI  policies,  noting  that  they  go  beyond 
the  letter  of  the  law  to  protect  in  spirit 
the  very  rights  guaranteed  to  us  under 
the  Constitution. 

We  know  of  the  methods  used  by  the 
Soviet  Secret  Police  and  by  the  Gestapo. 
They  were  and  are  the  brutal  methods 
used  by  the  enforcing  arm  of  a  totali- 
tarian dictatorship  that  must  use  force 
to  remain  in  power.  Does  the  majority 
leader  suggest  to  us  that  this  is  the  state 
in  this  coimtry  today?  Can  he  seriously 
suggest  that  we  so  fear  the  FBI  that  the 
rest  of  us  here  in  this  body  and  the 
citizens  throughout  the  country  and  the 
other  body  and  the  other  offices  of  the 
executive  branch  are  not  entirely  free 
to  criticize  the  FBI? 

Is  there  any  resemblance  betweoi  the 
FBI  and  the  Gestapo  which  employed  as- 
sassinations, midnight  rides,  aad  tor- 
tures? Portimately  this  country  has  never 
been  subjected  to  that  kind  of  sltuatitai. 
With  our  open  news  media  in  this  coun- 
try, it  would  be  completely  impossible  for 
any  of  these  activities  to  go  on. 

The  majority  leader  as  well  as  every 
other  Member  of  this  body  knows  that 
this  charge  is  an  exaggeration  and  a  dis- 
tortion. The  FBI  has  never  engaged  In 
secret  arrests,  in  unlawful  detentions,  or 
in  interrogations  through  the  use  of  il- 
legal force  or  in  any  other  tactics  con- 
nected with  a  secret  police  cH>eration.  All 
of  the  FBI  activities  are  imder  tbe  con- 
tinuing scrutiny  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  of  the  other  body  and  under 
the  continued  close  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  through  the  many 
attorneys  here  in  Washington. 

The  gentleman  mentions  the  two  other 
faceless  informers  who  came  to  his  office 
about  the  FBI.  If  he  really  wants  to  do  a 


service.  If  he  really  believes  those  things 
he  has  said,  why  does  the  gentleman 
not  offer  the  names  of  these  fEwjeless  In- 
formers from  the  phone  company  and 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  who  gave 
evidence  the  FBI  is  in  a  rapid  state  of 
deterioration? 

The  work  of  the  FBI  Is  revleued  every 
day  by  the  Federal  courts  all  over  the 
United  States  which  must  rule  on  those 
tactics  used  in  collecting  evidence  for 
prosecutive  purposes. 

Furthermore,  and  most  important,  the 
FBI's  activities  are  observed  and  re- 
ported by  the  news  media.  Are  we  really 
to  believe  the  television,  radio  and  news- 
paper representatives  tire  imwllling  to 
tell  us  of  Gestapo-like  tactics  if,  in  fact, 
they  occur? 

Even  the  severest  critics  of  the  FBI 
know  it  is  a  highly  professional  law  en- 
forcement agency,  which  coiild  well  be  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  police 
agencies,  and  which  has  been  a  model  for 
police  agencies  all  over  the  world. 

The  majority  leader's  statement,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  an  affront  to 
the  FBI,  to  Its  Director,  and  to  every  FBI 
employee.  The  gentleman  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  attempting  to  recover 
with  dignity  from  the  very  awkward  po- 
sition in  which  he  placed  himself  on 
April  5.  Whatever  his  feelings  continue 
to  be  about  the  FBI,  his  accusation  of 
secret  police  and  Gestapo  tactics  are 
untrue  and  unproved,  and  the  gentle- 
man knows  it.  It  is  significant  to  note 
he  offered  no  "proof  positive"  here  to- 
day of  his  charge  toat  the  FBI  has 
"adapted  the  tactics  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Hitler's  Gestapo,"  or  that  the  FBI 
has  tapped  his  telephone  or  that  of  any 
other  Member  of  the  Congress. 

If,  for  no  other  reason,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  gentleman  owes  the  FBI  and  the 
Director  and  the  employees  of  the  FBI 
and  the  American  people  a  public 
apology — ?nd  I  regret  the  gentleman 
did  not  give  that  today. 

Mr.  HUirr.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yie'd? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
ocportunity  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Hogan).  I  was 
amazed  throughout  this  entire  proce- 
dure, that  has  been  drawn  out  for  sev- 
eral weeks  now,  to  find  that  the  evi- 
dence submitted  here  today  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  would  not  in 
the  least  even  qualify  as  hearsay  evi- 
dence. 

It  was  my  pleasure  lor  a  number  of 
years  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  In  fact. 
I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Police  School.  I  know 
Mr.  Hoover  very  well.  I  know  his  per- 
sonal integrity.  I  know  his  devotion.  I 
just  know  him  as  a  man. 

I  have  heard  him  say  on  a  number  of 
occasions  that  insofar  as  he  is  concerned 
wiretapping  of  Members  of  Congress  has 
never  been  within  his  prerogative— 
never — nor  has  he  ever  instituted  the  so- 
called  surveillances  that  you  and  I  know 
so  well  become  so  very  intensive. 

I  just  stand  here  as  a  Member  of  the 
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House  unable  to  explain  to  anyone  how 
the  l-hour  dissertation  today  in  any  way 
substantiated  the  charge  that  the  major- 
ity leader  knew  his  wires  had  been 
tapped  You  know  and  I  know,  and  most 
Members  of  this  House  know,  that  wire- 
tapping went  out  with  the  billy  goats. 
The  electronic  devices  are  so  sophisti- 
cated today  that  this  would  be  utterly 
ridiculous.  ,.  ^     , 

I  do  not  care  if  somebody  taps  my 
yhone,  I  doubt  that  anybody  in  this 
House  worries  about  his  telephone  be- 
ing tapped,  because  if  one  has  nothing 
to  hide  then  certainly  one  does  not  care. 
But  why  would  a  Member  of  this  House 
have  his  telephone  tapped  If  there  were 
not  some  reason  to  do  so? 

Today  not  one  scintilla  of  evidence  was 
advanced  to  indicate  to  me  or  to  any 
Member  on  the  floor,  I  am  sure,  or  to 
the  news  media  in  the  gallery,  or  to  per- 
sons listening,  that  the  majority  lead- 
er's telephone  had  been  tapped.  There 
Is  no  way  to  detect  a  removed  tap. 

I  am  going  to  refer  to  one  portion  of 
a  statement  that  somebody  said,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  said,  that 
there  was  a  listening  device  under  the 
rug  of  a  Senator,  and  two  days  later, 
when  they  took  the  rug  up,  It  was  gone. 
Let  us  be  really  factual  about  this. 
What  takes  anybody  2  days  to  lift  a  rug? 
Tills  Ls  what  I  caJl  sweeping  the  device 
under  the  rug. 

Perhaps  If  we  have  a  few  more  Presi- 
dential campaign  aspirants  in  this  great 
body  we  have  here  in  the  Congress  we 
will  find  some  more  of  them  buried  in 
the  back  of  a  hair  net  some  time.  It  is 
the  most  ridiculous  thing  I  have  ever 
heard. 

And  the  innuendos  that  agents.  Fed- 
eral Bureau  agents,  men  sworn  to  up- 
hold the  law — men,  in  my  estimation,  of 
profound  integrity — searched  quarters  of 
persons  and  searched  their  baggage  with- 
out warrants  is  utterly  ridiculous.  If  these 
things  did  occur,  then  those  persons  have 
the  right  to  bring  legal  eustion  against 
any  police  enforcement  officer  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  assure  you  if  that  were 
true  Mr.  Hoover  would  Are  them  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Hoover  would  never 
tolerate  that  10  seconds.  I  know  Mr. 
Hoover. 

But  if  there  Is  someone  being  investi- 
gated on  criminal  charges,  and  if  a  grand 
jury  subpenas  records,  then  they  must 
produce  those  records,  duces  tecum,  and 
when  they  do,  If  the  Bureau  Is  ordered 
to  make  a  further  Investigation,  that  Is 
their  duty. 

Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI  have  the  job 
of  preserving  the  internal  security  of  this 
Nation.  It  is  not  easy. 

They  are  likewise  required  to  sustain 
charges  and  to  investigate  all  charges 
of  violations  of  Federal  statutes,  which 
they  have  done  admirably. 

Mr,  HOGAN.  And  why  should  someone 
be  exempt  from  such  an  investigation  be- 
cause they  are  on  a  college  campus  or 
related  to  a  Member  of  Congress  or  work- 
ing for  a  Member  of  Congress? 

Mr.  HUNT.  There  should  be  no  excep- 
tions. 

I  have  heard  a  saying  for  many,  many 


years,  "If  you  can't  stand  the  heat  get 
out  of  the  kitchen." 

If  you  choose  srour  associates,  water 
seeks  its  own  level. 

If  the  SSI  Investigates  you  and  gives 
you  a  clean  bill  of  health,  they  have  done 
a  good  Job.  This  has  been  the  way  of  life 
as  long  as  I  can  remember. 

Many  Presidents  have  commended  Mr. 
Hoover.  Let  me  go  back  a  little  and  talk 
about  Tom  Clark.  I  looked  up  what  Tom 
Clark  said.  There  are  beautiful  quotations 
by  Thomas  Clark,  then  the  gentlenum 
heading  up  the  Bureau  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  His  son  came  along  later, 
Ramsey  Clark.  If  you  will  recall,  there 
were  times  when  Ramsey  bAd  accolades 
for  Mr.  Hoover. 

There  was  no  equivocation  then  as  to 
getting  rid  of  Mr.  Hoover.  The  hue  and 
cry  on  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Hoover  today 
seems  to  indicate  that  something  is  about 
to  break  somewhere  and,  so  as  to  dis- 
credit Mr.  Hoover,  these  allegations  have 
been  made  without  substantiation.  Let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  genUe- 
man  in  the  well  for  his  service  to  the  FBI, 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  attitude  in 
defending  Mr.  Hoover  today.  He  is  a 
great  American.  He  has  done  the  finest 
job  that  I  know  of  for  this  Nation  inso- 
far as  the  suppression  and  detection  of 
crime  is  concerned.  This  is  in  the  Interest 
of  the  internal  security  of  the  Nation.  No 
matter  where  these  people  go,  if  they  are 
in  violation  of  a  law,  whether  it  be  on  a 
college  campus,  in  a  college  president's 
office,  in  the  hallowed  halls,  or  in  a 
restaurant,  or  wherever  it  may  be,  it  is 
their  job — if  it  Is  in  violation  of  a  Federal 
statute,  or  If  It  involves  the  security  of 
this  Nation— it  is  their  job  to  make  sure 
that  we,  the  people  of  these  great  United 
States  of  America,  are  protected. 

I  thank  the  genUeman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


IN     DEFENSE     OF     THE     FEDERAL 
BUREAU  OP  INVESTIGATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Dmnt)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  hour  is  growing 
late,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  take  the  full 
hour.  However,  after  the  remarks  of  the 
majority  leader  from  Louisiana,  I  think 
some  questions  should  be  answered.  Again 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  skip  s<Mne  of  his 
other  remarks  and  get  down  here  again 
quoting  from  Mr.  Boggs,  where  he  says: 

If  law  and  order  means  the  suppreaslon 
of  the  Bill  of  Blghtfi.  Infiltration  of  coUege 
campuses,  tbe  tapping  of  tbe  trtephones 
of  Members  of  the  Congress  of  tbe  United 
States,  then  I  say  "God  help  ua." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  here  during 
the  entire  time  of  the  special  order  of 
the  genUeman  from  Louisiana  waiting 
for  proof.  Immediately  following  his  re- 
marks on  April  5,  the  minority  leader, 
Mr.  Gbkalo  R.  Ford  of  Michigan,  said: 

Criticism  of  the  FBI  should  be  supported 
by  facts. 

Other  persons  here  in  this  body  and 
members  of  the  press  editorially  across 
the  country  have  said,  "Put  up  or  shut 
up.  Where  Is  the  proof?" 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  somewhat  at  a 
disadvantage  in  not  having  had  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Louisiana.  I  finally  obtained 
a  oopy  of  it  when  he  was  reading  on 
page  9  of  his  remarks,  so  I  am  not  pre- 
pared with  formal  ronarks  to  answer  or 
to  refute  each  charge  that  Is  contained 
therein,  but  let  me  clarify  the  record, 
because  he  does  deal  in  semantics,  in- 
nuendoes, and  playing  with  words. 

Let  us  talk  about  wiretapping  for  a 
minute.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some 
Members  of  this  body  as  well  as  some 
of  our  local  newsmen  as  to  exactly  what 
constitutes  a  wiretap,  I  have  seen  recent 
references  to  the  mere  recording  of  face 
to  face  conversation  as  wiretaps,  a  tech- 
nique many  newsmen  themselves  use 
today.  A  wiretap  is  the  surreptitious  in- 
terception of  a  telephone — a  telephone 
conversation.  The  legality  and  Illegality 
of  wiretaps  are  carefully  spelled  out 
in  the  omnibus  crime  bill  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  If  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, either  in  the  House  or  the  Senate, 
happens  to  call  a  person  someplace  else 
not  within  the  confines  of  the  Capitol 
that  may  belong  to  some  organization 
that  is  imder  su^icion  either  from  a 
national  security  or  organized  crime 
point  of  view,  and  that  particular  con- 
versation happens  to  be  recorded,  that 
is  not  a  tap  on  the  telephone  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  or  the  Senate.  That 
distinction  should  be  clecu-  to  all  of  us. 
Now,  there  are  other  methods  of  eaves- 
dropping on  conversations. 

One  method  involves  microphones  or 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  bugs.  In 
other  words,  you  Just  put  the  device  on  a 
wall  of  a  hotel  room  and  pick  up  con- 
versations or  activities  in  an  adjoining 
hotel  room.  But,  that  is  not  a  wlreti^}- 
That  is  not  exactiy  what  the  name  im- 


I  would  read  into  the  record  his  original     

remarks  that  preceded  the  opening  day    plies,  microphones  which  pick  up  and 
baU  game  on  Monday,  April  5.  He  said,    transmit  those  conversations  or  other 


and  this  ap^iears  at  page  9470  of  the 
Congressional  Record  : 

When  tbe  FBI  taps  the  telephones  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, when  the  FBI  stations  agents  on  college 
campuses  to  infiltrate  college  organizations, 
when  the  FBI  adopts  the  tactics  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Hitler's  Oestapo,  then  It  Is  time — 
it  Is  way  past  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
present  Director  thereof  no  longer  be  the 
Director. 


sounds  within  the  area  in  which  they  are 
located.  The  legality  and  Illegality  of 
such  devices  was  discussed  In  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
A  third  method  at  times  used  by  law 
enforcement  agencies  In  order  to  get  a 
complete  record  of  a  conversation  of  a 
suspect  or  a  subject  In  a  crime  Is  the  use 
of  recording  devices  worn  by  a  party  to 
the  conversation  or  attached  to  the  tele- 
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Iihone  with  the  knowledge  and  perm  s- 
sion  of  one  of  the  participants  In  t  tie 
conversation. 

These  are  the  methods  sometimes  uaed 
whether  they  Involve  a  Member  of  tills 
body  but  which  have  been  inaccurately 
referred  to  as  wiretaps. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  in  s^- 
arate  cases  that  such  methods  of  el^- 
tronically  overhearing  and  recording 
conversations  are  legal  so  long  as  (me 
party  to  the  conversation  has  given  con- 
sent. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  efai- 
phasized  that  in  the  case  involving;  a 
Member  of  this  body  the  FBI  even  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  obtaining  a  coiirt 
order  authorizing  the  overhearing  apd 
recording  of  a  specific  telephone  conver- 
sation using  a  recorder  to  report  the  ffce 
to  face  conversations  in  advance.         | 

This  is  an  unusual  precaution  indetd, 
since  It  goes  well  beyond  the  legal  re- 
quirements and  shows  very  clearly  the 
dedication  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation to  the  avoidance  of  any  mi- 
necessary  infringement  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  legislative  branch. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguisl|ed 
majority  leader  made  great  measure]  in 
his  remarks  about  having  been  |p 
proached  by  two  high  offlcials  in  the 
partment  of  Justice.  That  Is  not  the 
but  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
would  have  us  believe  that  he  is  ol 
serving  as  a  spokesman  for  two  hlgl 
placed  Department  of  Justice  offlci 
who  have  contacts  with  the  FBI  and  ^ho 
came  to  see  him  shortly  before  he  mtde 
his  intemperate  charges  on  AprUJ  5 
against  the  FBI  and  demanding  the 
resignation  of  its  great  Director,  Hon!  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  be  prejudiced  be- 
cause I  too,  like  the  gentleman  fijom 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan),  served  as  |an 
FBI  agent  for  nearly  5  years.  It  has  b^n 
about  a  quarter  of  a  centiu-y  ago  sipce 
I  left  the  FBI,  but  I  have  been  in  cto- 
tact  with  the  Bureau,  its  agents,  and!  Its 
Director,  and  I  might  say  that  my  con- 
tacts with  the  Director  have  been  as  Ijate 
as  yesterday.  He  is  just  as  sharp.  I  he 
is  jU5t  as  alert,  he  Is  just  as  on  the 
ball  as  during  his  entire  41  years!  of 
service.  I  think  It  is  an  outrage  4nd 
a  shame,  as  he  approaches  the  time 
when  he  will  retire,  this  great,  loyal,  ^nd 
dedicated  public  servant,  to  be  placed 
under  a  cloud  raised  by  irresponsible 
charges  for  which  thus  far  there  Jias 
been  no  proof  offered.  I 

So,  now,  I  doubt  that  the  FBI  will  dis- 
miss J.  Edgar  Hoover  because  of  the 
word  of  two  faceless  informants  and  that 
their  word  would  be  taken  above  the 
word  of  Mr.  Hoover  who  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  and  served  under  eight  Prtsi- 
dents  of  this  Nation,  who  has  served  un- 
der numerous  Attorney  Generals.  *ho 
has  served  nimierous  Members  of  (Con- 
gress, who  enjoys  the  respect  of  the  ha- 
tional  chiefs  of  police  and  the  National 
Sheriffs  Association,  is  just  beyond  cjon- 
ccptlon.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  leader!  on 
April  5  criticized  the  FBI  for  stationing 
agents  on  college  campuses  to  infiltrate 


college  organizations,  another  false 
charge.  Has  the  majority  leader  begxm 
his  own  infiltration  campaign?  Has  he 
planted  soiu-ces  within  the  FBI.  if  he 
feels  that  infiltration  and  informants 
are  so  bad?  Then,  let  him  have  the 
stature  to  produce  the  two  highly  placed 
Department  of  Justice  officials  so  we  can 
be  informed  as  to  what  their  complaints 
are  and  we  can  also  explore  what  their 
motives  may  be.  Who  are  they? 

The  majority  leader  asserts  these  two 
sources  allege  the  FBI  is  being  destroyed 
because  it  has  not  been  used  to  fight 
crime  but,  to  the  contrary,  to  protect 
the  position  of  Mr.  Hoover. 

Well,  hogwash. 

While  protecting  Mr.  Hoover,  last  year 
the  FBI  agents  also  managed  to  collect 
enough  evidence  to  lead  to  convictions 
of  nearly  500  persons  in  organized  crime. 
They  also  collected  enough  information 
which,  when  passed  along  to  local  law 
enforcement  agencies,  led  to  over  800 
indictments  and  airests  of  some  4,400 
organized  crime  figures.  And  also  in  the 
1970  fiscal  year  agents,  which  these  face- 
less, unnamed  sources  claim  were  so  busy 
protecting  Mr.  Hoover,  conducted  in- 
vestigations which  led  to  over  13,000  con- 
victions, the  location  of  over  30,000  Fed- 
eral fugitives,  fines,  savings,  and  recover- 
ies exceeding  $400  million,  and  they  also 
managed — while  they  were  supposedlj 
protecting  the  image  of  that  great  Direc- 
tor—to keep  tabs  on  some  of  the  orga- 
nizations that  have  been  under  question 
in  this  country,  Uke  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
the  Black  Panthers,  the  Commimist 
Party,  and  many  other  extremist  groups, 
both  on  the  right  and  on  the  left. 

The  allegations  by  the  faceless  inform- 
ants are  an  insult  to  every  member  of 
the  FBI  and  to  the  integrity  of  every 
American,  and  an  indictment  to  the  In- 
telligence of  any  American  who  would 
give  them  any  credence  whatsoever. 

I  would  say  to  the  majority  leader 
that  he  has  the  responsibility  to  offer 
proof,  to  identify  the  names  of  these  per- 
sons, these  faceless  officials  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  who  are  so  inchned 
to  sneak  into  him  and  give  him  informa- 
tion, but  that  he  apparently  does  not 
wish  to  reveal. 

Let  me  just  for  a  moment  go  over  some 
of  the  remarks  that  appear  in  the  pre- 
pared speech  of  the  majority  leader,  and 
I  quote  from  his  statement  on  page  12 : 

A  month  later  I  learned  of  the  tap  which 
had  been  on  my  residence  telephone. 

What  tap?  The  Chesapeake  &  Poto- 
mac Telephone  Co.  was  called,  and  had 
it  examined,  and  some  other  nameless 
employee  of  the  telephone  company  said. 
"Well,  there  is  no  tap  now,  but  there  was 
one." 

Mr.  HocAK  already  has  said  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell,  when  a  tap  has  once  been 
removed,  that  there  has  ever  been  a  tap 
on  the  telephone.  And  anyone  who  hsis 
had  any  experience  with  surveillance — or 
electronic  surveillance  devices — knows 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  tap  has 
already  been  there. 

Then  he  talks  about  Senator  Yar- 
borough,  who  found  an  electronic  sur- 
veillance device  in  the  intercom  system 
on  his  desk. 


Who  put  it  there?  Mr.  Hoover?  No 
evidence  whatsoever. 

Steve  Young,  a  former  Senator  from 
my  State,  foimd  his  telephone  lines  be- 
ing monitored.  By  whom?  Not  the  FBI. 
There  is  no  allegation  of  that. 

And  then  he  talks  about  Senator  Wil- 
liam Benton  of  Cormecticut,  who  was 
"shortly  advised  to  use  care  in  speaking 
over  his  telephone." 

Everybody  is  told  to  utse  care.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  are  up  to,  but  you  are 
told  to  lise  care.  What  dees  that  have 
to  do  with  the  FBI? 

Then  he  talks  about  Senator  Montoya, 
a  former  Member  of  this  body,  and  that 
he  had  "reason  to  believe  that  his  tele- 
phone was  under  surveillance." 
"Had  reason  to  believe."  Why? 
Then  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  another 
presidential  candidate,  I  am  reminded, 
"had  reason  to  believe  his  private  office 
was  under  surveillance." 

By  whom?  Maybe  the  Republicans 
were  watching  him.  You  cannot  tell  about 
that. 

■  He  was  advised  that  he  was  under 
suspicion  of  having  expressed  his  views 
to  Senator  Bayh." 
It  is  amazing. 

Then  we  have  here  the  statement  that 
he  got  an  expert,  and  the  expert  located 
a  radio  transmission  emanating  from  be- 
neath the  carpet  of  the  Senator's  office. 
It  does  not  say  who  put  It  there.  He  does 
not  know  who  put  It  there.  Then  a  few 
days  later,  when  they  got  around  to  dig- 
ging it  out,  it  was  gone. 

Then  Senator  Charles  Percy,  the  same 
thing,  a  lot  of  allegations  but  no  prcof, 
and  no  tie-in  with  the  FBI. 

And  in  Just  going  through  this,  let  me 
casually  mention  that  he  made  reference 
to  Senator  Muskie  having  criticized  Mr. 
Hoover  for  having  agents  who  had  the 
Earth  Day  activities  under  surveillance  a 
year  ago. 

He  very  conveniently  neglected  to  say 
that  there  were  some  persons  in  attend- 
ance there  such  as  Rennle  Davis,  who 
should  be  imder  surveillance. 

He  neglected  to  mention  that  this  goes 
on — and  I  say  to  you  once  more  that  we 
should  have  proof — or  an  apology  is  owed 
not  only  to  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI.  but 
to  the  entire  Nation  for  the  headlines  that 
occurred  because  of  the  untimely  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  on  Monday, 
April  5. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  and  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  he  has  made,  based  on  his 
background. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak  as 
one  who  has  never  met  Mr.  Hoover,  to 
my  knowledge.  I  do  not  know  him.  but 
I  certainly  know  of  his  record  and  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 

I  rise  at  this  time  for  two  purposes, 
primarily— one  because  I  think  this  fiasco 
has  damaged  the  image  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Congress  as  a 
whole.  As  such,  although  we  do  have 
need  for  surveillance  and  oversight  and 
review  of  bureaus  and  departments  and 
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of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Congress,  we  can- 
not first  properly  personalize  remarks 
we  make  and  just  come  to  and  involve 
this  entire  body  for  apathy  or  com- 
placency and  lead  to  a  point  of  contact  to 
make  any  Individual  given  point. 

I  think  we  have  labored  mightily  here 
taday.  Those  who  make  unproved  sdlega- 
tions  have  brought  forth  nothing.  I 
think  thLs  does  damage.  I  believe  the 
Supreme  Court  has  oftentimes  so  ruled. 
Although  the  Bill  of  Rights  gives  as  com- 
plete freedom  of  speech,  it  was  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  who  said,  as  Associate 
Justice,  "We  also  have  responsibility,  and 
no  one  has  the  right  to  cry  'fire'  in  a 
crowded  theater."  I  might  add  "unless 
ihere  indeed  be  a  fire." 

If  one  thine  is  clear,  it  is  that  those 
who,  by  authority  of  election,  have  the 
national  trust  at  hand  must  be  willing 
to  so  live  that  they  would  not  care 
whether  they  are  placed  under  surveil- 
lance or  not.  I,  for  one,  feel  free  at  any 
time  to  use  any  telephone  to  discuss 
any  subject  that  I  might  want  to. 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  pertinent  material.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my 
custom  to  play  games  in  this  Chamber, 
but  today,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  make 
an  exception.  The  ground  rules  of  the 
game  will  be  simple.  I  will  read  a  passage, 
and  the  Members  can  attempt  to  answer 
the  question,  "Who  said  that? 

His  work  In  behalf  of  our  national  Becurlty 
m  exposing  the  communist  threat;  his  un- 
ceasing battle  against  crime  all  over  this 
country,  his  work  In  reference  to  Juvenile 
delinquency,  his  great  interest  in  the  young 
people  of  our  country,  his  dedication  to  in- 
t^llgent  police  research  all  have  made  for 
him  a  place  In  history  unequaled  by  any 
similar  official  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

I  might  say  further  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence in  recent  months  to  be  very  closely  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Hoover  In  the  work  of  the 
commission  appointed  by  the  President  to 
investigate  the  assassination  of  our  g^eat 
and  beloved  President  Kennedy.  This  has 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  see  how  thorough 
and  how  objective  this  man  and  his  asso- 
ciates are.  It  has  not  been  surprising  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  knev?  of  his  eflSciency 
over  the  years,  but  It  has  been  gratifying 
and  it  has  given  me  renewed  confidence  and 
trust  in  this  agency  of  our  Government. 

The  entire  statement  Is  as  follows: 
Oh  thi  Occasion  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  40th 

ANNrVZHSARY.   Mat   7,    1964 

Mr.  Boocs.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
rabecribe  to  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
l<»ui«lana.  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee oa  Un-American  Activities,  and  the  re- 
marks made  by  our  distinguished  Speaker, 
Uie  distinguished  minority  leader,  and  the 
illitingulshed  majority  leader  In  commend- 
ing and  congratulating  one  of  the  great 
•^inarlcans  as  he  celebrates  his  40th  anni- 
venary  in  the  public  service. 

The  resolution  Itself  expresses  more  ably 
tlian  any  of  us  can  the  devotion  to  our  ooun- 
'ry  of  this  great  man. 

His  work  In  behalf  of  our  national  security 
In  exposing  the  Communist  threat;  his  un- 
M«8lng  battle  against  crime  all  over  the 
country,  his  works  in  reference  to  Juvenile 
•Wlnquency,  his  great  Interest  In  the  young 
people  of  our  country,  his  dedication  to  In- 


telligent police  research  all  have  made  for 
him  a  place  in  history  unequaled  by  any 
similar  official  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

I  might  say  further  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence in  recent  mouths  to  be  very  closely 
associated  with  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  work  of 
the  Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
to  investigate  the  assassination  of  our  great 
and  beloved  President  Kennedy.  This  has 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  see  how  thorough 
and  how  objective  this  man  and  his  asso- 
ciates are.  It  has  not  been  surprising  to  me, 
Mr.  Spealcer,  because  I  icnew  the  efficiency 
over  the  years,  but  it  has  been  gratifying 
and  It  has  given  me  renewed  confidence  and 
trust  in  this  agency  of  our  Oovernment. 

I  might  say  also  that  his  work  in  crime 
prevention  continues  at  a  high  rate  of  effi- 
ciency. Only  last  week  an  agent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  apprehended 
one  of  the  most  wanted  criminals  In  the 
United  States  in  my  district,  and  in  Xiit  proc- 
ess rescued  and  saved  the  life  of  a  child 
8  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  the  Congress 
is  passing  this  resolution.  It  is  fitting,  it  is 
proper,  and  it  Is  well  deserved. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
play  the  game  with  the  gentleman  and 
would  like  the  gentleman  to  Identify  the 
author  of  that  statement  and  the  date 
and  place. 

Mr.  HALL.  "Who  said  that?"  The 
Honorable  Hale  Boggs,  May  7,  1964,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  House 
Resolution  706,  offering  congratulations 
on  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  permission  I 
have  obtained  I  will  put  an  excerpt  from 
the  CoNGRXssiONAL  Recori)  of  that  date 
in  today's  Record. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
came  this  afternoon  expecting  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  do  exactly  as  he  said  he 
would  do — provide  proof  positive  of  a 
bug  on  his  telephone.  As  all  have  wit- 
nessed this  afternoon,  he  gave  none  of 
that.  In  fact,  most  of  the  majority  lead- 
er's attention  and  time  was  consumed 
talking  about  other  people. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  on  page  11  of 
his  prepared  text — and  I  want  to  read 
this  to  you: 

Two  years  ago,  though,  It  became  evident 
to  me  that  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
Bureau  was  undergoing  conspicuous  change. 
That  change  was  apparent  by  what  I  saw  on 
the  Hill  and  In  this  Capitol. 

I  saw — as  many  others  saw — the  Bureau 
lay  seize  to  one  of  the  most  honorable  and 
most  honored  men  ever  to  serve  his  Country 
In  the  Congress — John  McOormack  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Now,  this  is  not  true.  John  McCormack 
was  never,  to  my  knowledge,  accused  of 
anything.  John  McCormack,  who  served 
very  ably  In  this  body  for  a  great  many 
years  and  who  served  so  well  as  Speaker 
of  the  House,  I  do  not  think  should  be 
part  of  this  discussion.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  a  member  of  his  staff  was  in- 
dicted. That  member  of  his  staff  was 
found  guilty.  He  was  convicted.  I  suggest 
that,  implied  in  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment, is  the  argument  that  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Si>eaker  of  the  House 
should  not  then  even  be  questioned 
about  his  integrity  or  his  dishonesty.  I 
do  not  think  that  Is  really  true. 


I  think  every  one  of  us  is  certainly 
subject  to  criminal  investigation,  if  that 
be  true.  Why  this  statement  was  inserted 
in  the  speech  I  cannot  imagine.  The 
gentleman  went  on  to  say — 

They  showed  no  compassion  for  age,  no 
respect  for  position,  no  honor  for  the  pa- 
triotism and  loyalty  of  a  grand  American. 
The  records  of  his  telephone  calls  were 
seized.  His  time  was  taken  in  endless  hostile 
Interviews. 

Again  the  record  will  show  that  there 
was  an  indictment,  not  of  the  Speaker, 
but  he  had  to  give  information,  and 
thank  goodness,  we  have  a  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  But  tlus  was  not  a 
"bug."  This  afternoon  the  majority 
leader  did  not  Imply  or  say  there  was 
a  "bug."  But  there  was  an  indictment. 
This  signifies  to  me  the  majority  leader 
says  he  should  not  have  been  found 
guilty,  that  we  should  not  make  this  type 
of  investigation. 

How  about  age?  Has  age  really  any- 
thing to  do  with  It?  It  Is  Implied  here 
that  Mr.  Hoover  showed  no  respect  for 
age.  What  compassion  for  age  has  the 
distingiiished  majority  leader  shown 
this  afternoon  for  the  man  who  has  been 
most  honored,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  is, 
I  beUeve,  of  comparable  age?  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe,  as  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  so  ably  pointed  out,  the  in- 
nuendoes In  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana:  "It  is  believed," 
"a  certain  Member  believed  there  was  a 
bug."  The  daughter  of  a  Member,  our 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  Congressman 
Henry  Reuss,  was  bugged.  Because 
some  cousin  of  ours  or  someone  else  is 
imder  suspicion,  should  they  also  be  Im- 
mune from  investigation?  I  do  not  think 
that  is  what  we  want.  Thank  God  we  do 
have  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
that  is  interested  in  reducing  the  crime 
rate  in  this  country. 

I  noticed  that  there  was  not  one  single 
Member  of  either  political  party,  but 
most  especially  the  party  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  serves  as  a  leader  of  that 
party,  that  Joined  him  this  afternoon  in 
making  assertions  that  his  telephone  or 
her  telephone  was  bugged — not  one 
joined.  But  over  in  the  other  body  those 
listed  seem  to  be  presidential  candidates 
that  have  been  brought  forward  as  sus- 
pecting that  their  telephones  were 
bugged.  I  just  wonder  if  the  DSG  does 
not  keep  records  on  Republicans  also.  Is 
there  anyone  here  who  will  say  that  the 
DSQ  does  not  keep  records  on  Repub- 
Ucans,  especially  those  in  areas  of  ques- 
tion, areas  which  might  be  called  mar- 
ginal? Of  course  you  keep  records  on  us. 
But  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  bugged  any- 
one's telephone,  and  no  one  here,  other 
than  the  majority  leader  himself,  has 
suggested  that  his  telephones  have  been 
bugged. 

In  closing,  if  a  presidential  candidate 
takes  2  days  to  get  his  carpet  up  when 
he  believes  he  is  being  bugged,  do  we 
want  that  kind  of  a  President? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  No.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Hunt),  who. 
incidentally,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  New 
Jersey  State  troopers  and  for  a  number 
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of  years  had  a  distincruished  record  a^  a 
law-enforcement  officer. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  call  attention 
a  wire  message,  UPI-121.  No.  140, 
April    20,    1971,    with    the    dateline 
Washington,  D.C.  It  states  as  follows: 

R«p.  Zd  Bdmondson,  D>OUa.,  wrote  ito 
President  Nixon,  "It  would  be  a  grave  lnj)|«- 
tlce  to  tbts  dedicated  pubUc  servant  to  dis- 
miss blm  at  this  time  because  of  partlakn 
political  criticism  and  I  hope  no  such  deci- 
sion will  be  made.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  shoxild 
be  retained  as  director  of  the  Pederal  Bureau 
of  Investigation."  ' 

The  Oklahoma  congressman  said  Hooter 
"has,  In  fact,  t>ecome  a  symbol  of  integrity 
and  dedication  In  the  public  service,  and  be 
has  Insisted  upon  high  standards  of  Integrity 
and  dedication  among  the  personnel  of  tpe 
FBI.  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  Ame^- 
cans  continue  to  honor  him  for  his  coutH- 
butlon  to  the  country,  and  have  a  high 
degree  of  coafldenoe  In  both  bis  ability  atid 
his  leadership."  , 

Edmondson,  a  former  FBI  agent,  said  ^ 
letter  was  prompted  by  the  calls,  many  .of 
them  in  capltol  hill,  for  Hoover's  resignation. 
Most  of  the  clamor,  Edmondson  said.  Is  coin- 
ing from  men  who  are  poeslble  candidates 
for  President. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding^ 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thaiik 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.       | 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  my  expeti- 
ence  as  an  agent  in  the  Bureau  in  liie 
forties  was  one  of  the  most  raBaningiul 
experiences  of  my  life.  I  am  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  Bureau  primarily  becai 
of  the  caliber  of  men  who  served  in  Uiat 
body  under  the  fine  direction  and 
ance  of  Mr.  Hoover.  I  have  watched 
very  closely  over  the  years.  I  recogni 
the  FBI  is  not  a  national  police  forte, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  ttils 
country  who  has  resisted  creation  oil  a 
national  police  force  more  than  Mr. 
Hoover. 

The  FBI  is  a  fact-finding  agency.  It 
cannot  prosecute  anyone.  Any  facts  it 
compiles  are  presented  to  the  U.S.  ut- 
tomey  or  to  the  Attorney  CJeneral.  aid 
it  Is  through  that  body  that  any  prosequ- 
tlon  must  be  authorized.  The  FBI  is  itot 
a  prosecuting  arm  of  the  Oovernment,  It 
does  not  even  make  any  recommencja- 
tions.  j  , 

I  can  tell  the  M«nbers  it  follows  v^ry 
strict  investigative  techniques  under 
strict  rules  and  regulatlcms  which  woi^ld 
not  be  violated  by  Mr.  Hoover. 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  Mr.  Hoover  as  (tie 
of  the  most  dedicated  Americans  of  our 
time,  and  I  know  he  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  such. 


OHIO  CANAL  AND  CUYAHOOA  V4L- 
LEY  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  FABK 
AND  RECREATION  AREA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Olilo 
(Mr.  SnBERLiifG)  is  recognized  for  J30 
minutes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
most  pleased  to  be  joining  with  my 
tinguished    colleague    from    Ohio    ('. 
Vanik>,  other  members  of  the  Ohio 
egatlon,  and  other  Members  of  Congress 


in  Introducing  a  bill  to  create  the  Ohio 
Canal  and  Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Historical  Park  and  Recreation  Area. 

The  bUl  would  create  a  network  of 
three  separate  but  interrelated  park  and 
open  sp£u;e  areas  in  populous  Northeast- 
em  and  Central  Ohio.  The  network  would 
include: 

A  28,000  acre  park  in  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  along  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  old 
Ohio  Canal,  between  Akron  and  Cleve- 
land; 

Establishment  of  a  recreatlMi  corridor 
along  the  old  Ohio  Canal,  extending 
south  of  Akron  through  Simamlt,  Stark, 
and  Tuscarawas  Counties;  and 

Preservation  of  portions  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  stretching  upstream  from 
Akron  as  a  recreation  river  within  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
preserve  for  ourselves,  and  our  children, 
and  their  children,  the  most  important 
and  most  scenic  and  historic  open  green 
space  remaining  in  this  highly  industri- 
alized region. 

The  proposal  is  designed  to  meet  the 
objective  of  a  new  national  policy  out- 
lined by  Prefddent  Nixon  in  his  environ- 
mental message  to  Congress  in  February : 
A  policy  to  "bring  parks  to  where  the 
people  are  so  that  everyone  has  access 
to  nearby  recreational  areas." 

Last  fall,  former  Interior  Secretary 
Hlckel  spoke  of  the  need  for  this  new 
direction  in  national  parks  policy.  He 
said: 

0\ir  existing  national  parks  are  unique, 
strikingly  beautiful,  and  absolutely  necessary 
elements  of  our  nationwide  system.  But  they 
are  mostly  located  in  areas  remote  from  the 
less  affluent  members  of  our  society.  Many 
of  our  people  cannot  get  to  the  parks;  there- 
fore, we  must  get  parks  to  the  people. 

lime  Is  an  important  factor  in  this 
effort,  and  we  do  not  have  much  time 
left. 

The  Cuyahoga  River  Valley  lies  In  the 
center  of  one  of  the  Nation's  most  popu- 
lous and  Industrialized  sections. 

Some  4  million  people,  one -third  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
already  live  within  30  miles  of  the  valley 
region  and  the  proposed  park. 

For  8  years  prior  to  coming  to  this 
House,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Trl-Coun- 
ty  Regional  Planning  Commiafiion  In 
northeastern  Ohio.  For  3  years,  I  was 
president  of  the  commission.  All  the 
studies  of  the  commission  projected  an 
enormous  expansion  of  population  and 
urban  development  in  northwest  Ohio  for 
the  remaining  decades  of  this  century. 
But,  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  study 
projections  to  verify  this.  I  could  see  the 
process  with  my  own  eyes,  as  each  srear 
thousands  of  SMJres  of  green  space  dis- 
appeared under  the  blades  of  the  bull- 
dozers. 

Because  its  floor  is  a  flood  plain  and 
its  slopes  are  too  steep  for  low  cost  devel- 
opment, the  Cuyahoga  Valley  has  been 
one  of  the  few  large  land  sireas  in  the 
region  to  retain  its  rural  character.  In 
fact,  this  beautiful  valley  stands  out  as 
the  only  remaining  large  undeveloped 
and  unin*anl2ed  land  In  the  Cleveland- 
Akron  metropolitan  area.  Fortunately,  It 


is  the  most  scenic  land  in  the  area.  But, 
it  is  also  on  the  threshold  of  becoming 
completely  urbanized  with  Industry  and 
high  density  population  unless  action  Is 
taken  quickly. 

The  Cuyahoga  Valley,  running  in  a 
north-south  direction  between  Cleveland 
and  Akron,  is  30  miles  long.  The  Cuy- 
ahoga River  runs  through  the  valley,  and 
the  old  Ohio  Csmal  parallels  the  river, 
extending  down  into  the  Tuscarawas 
River  Valley. 

Both  valleys  are  rich  In  Indian  history, 
and  played  a  significant  role  in  early 
Northwest  Territory  history.  Between 
them  lay  the  shortest  portage  point  be- 
tween the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Valley.  In  fact,  the  Cuyahoga 
was  so  important  to  the  Indians  as  a 
trading  route  that  it  was  declared  "sacred 
ground"  to  aasiire  that  It  remain  open, 
free  from  warfare,  at  all  times. 

The  piurpose  of  this  bill  is,  in  effect, 
to  adopt  the  Indian's  approach — to  re- 
declare  this  land  "sacred  ground"  to  be 
spared  for  all  time  from  becoming  an 
"asphalt  Jungle"  and  to  remain  open  as 
breathing  space  for  the  vast  city-bound 
populations  of  middle  America. 

The  old  Ohio  Canal  connected  the 
Great  Lakes  with  the  Ohio-Mississlpp] 
River  system  between  1830  and  1913,  and, 
of  course,  played  a  very  important  role 
in  the  development  of  the  Ohio  Ter- 
ritory. A  recent  study  prepared  for  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
recommends  that  sections  of  the  Ohio 
Canal  in  Summit,  Stark,  and  Tuscarawas 
Counties  be  developed  as  part  of  a  rec- 
reational corridor. 

The  Cuyahoga  Valley  Itself  possesses 
a  wealth  of  beautiful  scenery.  Impres- 
sive landscapes,  pastoral  lands,  deep 
wooded  and  picturesque  ravines,  streams 
and  lakes  and  hills.  Over  foiu'-flfths  of 
the  valley  is  steeply  sloped,  heavily 
wooded,  rugged  terrain. 

The  valley  boasts  a  particularly  wide 
variety  of  vegetation  and  wildlife,  be- 
cause it  is,  in  a  sense,  a  botanical  cross- 
roads— the  meeting  place  for  plant  life 
of  the  East,  West,  North,  and  South. 

The  western  edge  of  the  Appalachian 
Plateau  crosses  the  Cuyahoga  River  near 
the  town  of  Independence,  and  turns 
south  just  west  of  the  valley.  This  make* 
the  Cuyahoga  a  dividing  line  between 
eastern  mountain  and  western  prairie 
botanicftl  provides. 

As  one  botanist  has  pointed  out: 

Northeastern  Ohio  Is  one  of  the  richest. 
If  not  the  richest,  natural  history  area  on  the 
North  American  continent. 

The  Idea  of  preserving  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  is  not  new.  In  fact.  It  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  years  of  study  and  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  many  dedicated  citizens. 

In  the  mld-1960's,  the  Ohio  State  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  commis- 
sioned a  study  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  to 
determine  Its  potential  for  recreational 
uses  and  to  develop  a  plan  to  realize  this 
potential. 

The  study,  completed  in  1968.  reached 
the  "IncUsputable  conclusion  that  the 
valley  must  be  preserved  as  open  space 
land." 
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Plve    major    recommendations 
made  in  the  report: 

First.  Preserve  the  natural  landscape 
of  the  entire  valley  and  its  tributary 
valleys  and  ravines. 

Second.  Provide  for  public  benefit,  leis- 
ure time  recreational  facilities  for  camp- 
ing, hiking,  horseback  riding,  fishing,  na- 
ture study,  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Third.  Take  immediate  action  to  arrest 
damaging  effects  of  both  water  and  air 
pollution.  ^    ^^, 

Fourth.  Establish  extensions  and  addi- 
tions to  existing  park  lands  to  be  owned 
and  maintained  by  the  agencies  already 
operating  in  the  valley;  namely  the 
Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park  District 
and  the  Akron  Metropolitan  Park  Dis- 
trict. 

Fifth.  Restore  and  preserve,  for  public 
enjoyment,  the  rich  historical  features  of 
the  valley. 

Following  publication  of  the  study,  the 
Akron  Metropolitan  Park  District  and 
the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park  E>istrict 
Joined  in  an  effort  to  create  a  20.000- 
acre  park  within  the  valley  region. 

Both  park  districts  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  superb  job  they  have 
done,  imder  extremely  difficult  financial 
conditions,  in  acquiring  land.  At  present. 
10,000  acres  of  land  in  the  valley  area  are 
already  owned  by  one  of  the  two  park 
districts  or  by  quasi-public  agencies  such 
as  scout  camps. 

But  the  pressures  of  development  and 
the  shortage  of  funds  at  the  local  and 
State  level  make  immediate  and  sub- 
stantial Federal  assistance  imperative  if 
the  area  is  going  to  be  maintained  in  its 
present  state. 

It  was  recently  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  acquiring  title  to  or  scenic  restrictions 
on  the  remaining  acreage  to  complete  the 
project  would  be  $22  million,  although 
that  estimate  is  already  out  of  date  due 
to  continued  Inflation,  pressures  on  land 
use,  and  the  recent  announcement  that 
Akron  would  provide  water  for  a  portion 
of  the  area  encompassed  in  the  project. 

Local  park  districts  simply  cannot 
come  up  with  that  kind  of  money. 
Property  taxes  in  most  communities  are 
already  way  out  of  line,  and  additional 
pressures  are  being  piled  on  this  resource 
every  day.  The  Akron  and  Cleveland  Park 
Districts  combined  are  able  to  squeeze  out 
only  about  $300,000  a  year  for  acquisition. 
At  that  rate — if  prices  remained  con- 
stant— it  would  take  73  years  to  acquire 
the  land. 

Some  help  has  come  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  and  the 
State  of  Ohio.  The  park  districts  have 
received  a  total  of  $210,000  In  LAWCON 
funds,  and  have  applications  on  flle  for 
an  additional  $812,000.  In  addition,  the 
State  of  Ohio  has  £«)propriated  $366,000 
for  land  acquisition. 

But  clearly,  there  is  no  time  for  this 
kind  of  piecemeal  approach. 

Considerable  public  and  private  in- 
vestment has  already  been  made  in  the 
park  area.  The  wonderful  Blossom  Music 
Festival— simmier  home  of  the  famed 
Cleveland  Symphony — is  located  in  the 
park  area.  Numerous  summer  camps  for 
children,  golf  courses,  historic  sites, 
parks,  and  the  Boston  Mills  ski  area  are 
all  Included.  If  these  Investments  are 
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going  to  be  protected  and  enhanced  for 
the  benefit  of  everyone,  additional  acqui- 
sitions must  be  made  and  they  must  be 
made  promptiy,  while  the  land  is  still 
undeveloped. 

The  bill  is  designed  so  that  this  objec- 
tive of  preserving  the  land  as  scenic  open 
space  can  be  achieved  with  a  minimum 
of  interference  with  the  rights  of  land- 
owners to  continue  to  use  their  land  as 
they  are  now  doing.  It  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  need  not  acquire 
all  of  the  land  in  the  park  area  by  out- 
right purchase.  The  Secretary  may  nego- 
tiate with  the  landowners  for  so-called 
"scenic  easement"  rights  on  their  land. 
This  is  done  by  agreement  between  the 
landowner  and  the  Government,  under 
which  the  Government  agrees  to  pay  the 
owner  for  a  binding  covenant  that  the 
land  will  not  be  developed  in  the  future 
in  specific  ways  which  would  not  be  har- 
monious with  the  park  plan. 

By  this  means  the  landowner  is  able 
to  continue  to  use  his  land  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  farm  or  a  family  residence,  and 
the  open  character  of  the  land  is  pre- 
served for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  even  as  to 
land  that  the  Secretary  may  wish  to 
acquire  outright,  the  owner  may  retain, 
for  a  term  of  25  years  or  for  life,  the 
right  to  continue  to  use  and  occupy  the 
land  in  a  manner  harmonious  with  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  enable  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  park  area  to  minimize 
the  amount  of  real  estate  removed  from 
their  tax  rolls  by  the  proposed  park.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  acquiring  by  condemnation 
any  land  or  rights  therein  so  long  as  lo- 
cal zoning  laws  are  in  force  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  insur- 
ing that  the  land  will  not  be  used  in  a 
maimer  incompatible  with  the  character 
of  the  park. 

The  combined  effect  of  this  and  the 
scenic  easement  and  occupancy  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  is  to  make  possible  the 
maximum  amount  of  open  space  at  a 
minimal  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  minimal  loss  of  taxes  to  the  local  au- 
thorities. 

Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that 
the  effects  of  stabilizing  the  character  of 
the  land  as  open  space  and  park  land  is 
to  raise  property  values  of  surrounding 
land  and  thereby  compensate  for  any  loss 
in  tax  revenues  that  may  result  from  the 
removal  of  park  land  from  the  tax  rolls. 

The  plan  of  this  bill  will  conserve  val- 
uable sigricultxiral  land  around  the  ur- 
ban fringe. 

It  will  protect  our  flood  plains  and 
wildlife. 

It  will  provide  buffers  between  com- 
munities, to  keep  them  from  merging 
into  one  sprawling  sea  of  subdivisions. 

It  will  give  children  growing  up  in  an 
urban  environment  the  opportunity  to 
play  in  the  woods  and  discover  the  joy  of 
being  close  to  nature;  and  finally,  it  "kWI 
give  adults  an  essential  reference  point 
of  sanity.  "The  touch  of  nature,"  some- 
one once  said,  "is  man's  only  reality.  Too 
far  removed  from  it,  he  spins  in  dizzy 
gyrations." 

I  am  delighted  to  be  a  part  of  this  ef- 
fort today,  and  I  am  hc^jeful  that  the 


Congress  will  seriously  consider  our  pro- 
posal in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Earth 
Day,  1971,  I  am  introducing  on  behalf  of 
a  bipartisan  group  of  Ohio  and  Midwest- 
em  Congressmen,  legislation  to  create  a 
network  of  national  parks  in  northeast- 
em  and  central  Ohio. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  20  Congressmen 
from  Ohio,  Michigan,  West  Virginia,  and 
Pennsylvania,  is  entitied  the  "Ohio 
Canal  and  Cuyahoga  Valley  Recreation 
Development  Act." 

Designed  to  meet  the  President's  goal 
of  "putting  parks  where  the  pewle  are," 
the  bill  will  create  a  network  of  three 
separate  but  interrelated  park  and  open 
space  areas  for  the  use  of  Ohiocms  and 
all  persons  traveling  in  the  State. 

The  three  parks  can  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

First.  A  park  along  the  Cuyahoga 
River  and  Old  Ohio  Canal  stretching 
between  Route  17  m  southern  Cuyahoga 
County  and  the  northern  city  limits  of 
Akron  in  Summit  County. 

This  parte  will  preserve  some  of  the 
last  remaining  beautiful  open  land  which 
lies  between  these  two  major  Ohio  cities. 
It  Is  expected  that  portions  of  the  canal 
will  be  restored  and  a  regular  "operating 
canal  boat  ride"  can  be  provided  for 
visitors. 

The  development  of  the  beautiful 
wooded  park  is  being  coordinated  with  a 
major  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  project 
currenUy  underway  to  clean  up  the 
Cuyahoga  River  itself. 

Second.  Portions  of  the  Cuyahoga 
River  stretching  upstream  from  the  east- 
em  city  limits  of  Cuyahoga  Palls  to  its 
headwaters  in  G«auga  County  would  be 
designated  sis  a  recreational  river  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1968. 
Such  designation  means  that  such  por- 
tions of  the  river  shall  be  preserved  in  a 
free-flowing  condition  and  "that  It  and 
Its  immediate  envirormients  shall  be 
protected  for  the  boiefit  and  enjoyment 
of  present  and  future  generations." 

Third.  The  right  of  way  along  the  old 
Ohio  Canal  extending  south  of  Akron 
through  Summit,  Stajrk.  and  into  Tus- 
carawas Counties  shall  be  presened,  new 
I>arks  along  the  Tuscarawas  River  will 
be  developed  and  an  operating  canal  boat 
ride  developed  for  the  enjoyment  of 
visitors. 

The  need  to  preserve  green  «)ace  in 
the  populous  northeast  Ohio  area  is  vital. 
The  statement  of  findings  and  purposes 
attached  to  the  beginning  of  the  bill 
clearly  states  the  desperate  need  for  this 
park: 
PiNDrNOS  AND  Purposes  of  the  Ohio  Oanal 

AND  Ctttahooa  Valley  Recreation  Devel- 
opment Act 

Congress  &nds  and  declares  that  It  Is  a 
policy  of  this  Nation  to  "put  parks  where  the 
people  are"  so  that  everyone  has  access  to 
nearby  recreational  areas;  that  the  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  Is  the  last  major  un-urbanlaed 
and  underdeveloped  open  land  between 
Cleveland  and  Akron.  Ohio,  serving  Inter- 
state travelers  and  four-miUlon  residents  in 
adjoining  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas;  that  the  Cuyahoga  Valley,  south  of 
Cleveland  and  north  of  Akron,  is  a  large, 
green  area  of  some  40,000  acres,  of  which 
over   four-fifths    is   steeply   sloped,    heavUy 
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wooded,  rugged  terrain,  located  in  the^ 
ter  of  a  rapidly  spreading  8uper-metrot>oll8; 
that  the  CuTaboga  and  Tusc&rawaa  VaUeys 
lie  In  an  area  which  Is  rich  In  Indian  history 
and  artifacts  and  early  Northwest  Teitltory 
history  as  the  shortest  portage  point  between 
the  Oreat  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  IfimlM- 
slppl  Valleys,  thus  malting  the  Cuyiboga 
River  the  "most  Important  of  the  small  rivers 
of  America";  and  that  the  Ohio  Canal,  vhlch 
connected  the  Ore«t  Lakes  with  the  Ohio- 
Mississippi  River  system  between  1839  ^^^ 
1913  ran  through  the  Cuyahoga  and  iSisca- 
rawas  River  Valleys  where  much  of  the  canal 
Is  still  Intact  with  portions  under  reconstruc- 
tion and  preservation  In  Stofk  and  Tuscara- 
was counties.  ] 

It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  iot  to 
develop  the  Ohio  Oanal  and  Cuyahoga  vaUey 
for  the  recreational  enjoyment  oX  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  an  area  where  therei  la  a 
pressing  and  critical  shortage  of  Federtl  and 
state  recreation  faculties. 

Discussion  of  the  proposed  parK  has 
created  a  great  deal  of  excitement,  pop- 
ular support  and  Interest  in  the  Nbrth- 
eastem  Ohio  area.  The  beauties  of  the 
potential  park  region  are  treasured  by 
the  people  of  the  entire  area.  As  one  of 
my  constituents  wrote: 

Such  fabulous  colors  and  contours  fo  the 
Rivervlew-Akron-Penlnsula,  Oanal  Road 
routes.  They  make  a  person  feel  allv*  and 
part  of  his  land  compared  to  the  old  Jloute 
8,  the  sterile  271  and  77  (Interstatee)!.  The 
area  Is  replete  with  Ohio  history — the  danala, 
salt-box  homes,  quarries,  covered  btldgee, 
etc.  Please  help  preserve  It  as  is — mayb«  even 
better  with  the  suggested  cleaning  up  of  the 
Cuyahoga! 

The  area  is  replete  not  only  with' Ohio 
history  but  with  the  history  of  American 
Indians  and  the  growth  of  the  American 
Republic.  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Anderson  of  Uni- 
versity Heights  in  the  22d  Congresalonal 
District  wrote  me  in  some  detail  Usout 
the  history  of  the  area.  I  would  lice  to 
(luote  portions  of  her  letter  here  to  show 
the  potential  that  this  park  holds  in  the 
minds  of  northeastern  Ohioans: 

Mr.  Vsnlk,  I  am  particularly  Interested  In 
the  establishment  and  development  of  an 
American  Indian  Historical  and  Cultural 
Center  for  the  Park.  It  seems  a  pilUnary 
requisite.  ...  A  Center  concentrating  qn  the 
histories  and  cultures  of  the  Indian  Nations 
of  Ohio  and  the  Southeastern  section  of 
North  America  offers  great  posslbllltl«. 

As  the  beginning,  a  small  Center,  Ilka  those 
the  SUte  of  Ohio  has  at  the  Historic  Ifound 
Bites,  would  have  maps  showing :  the  Ubunds 
at  Botzum  and  Boston;  the  sites  of  the  Erie 
Nation  camps  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Cuyahoga; 
the  Mahoning  Trail  fording  the  Cuyahoga  at 
Tinkers  Creek  .  .  .  site  of  the  French  Trad- 
ing Post  and  nattiral  location  for  the  Indian 
Center  .  .  .  with  the  camp  of  the  Moravian 
Indians  shown  to  bs  two  mllss  SW  across 
the  river.  The  Muskegon  Trmll  met  and  fol- 
lowed Route  31  paraUellng  the  Cuyahoga. 

A  more  elaborate  Cultural  and  Historical 
Center  would  have  dioramas  and/or  life- 
size  replicas  of  Indian  dwellings  and  camps 
similar  to  the  displays  at  the  Natural  His- 
tory Building  In  Wahlngton. 

The  Cuyahoga  Valley  has  sheltered  many 
nationalities  over  countless  centuries.  Dur- 
ing the  past  600  years,  following  the  aimlhl- 
latlon  of  the  Erie  nation,  many  displaced 
peoples  lived  In  or  near  the  valley;  ShaWnees, 
Delawares,  Mlamls,  Ottawas,  Hurons  and  Mo- 
hicans. The  great  Tecumseh  was  her*  with 
his  twin  brother,  the  Shawnee  Prophet  Pon- 
tlac  had  a  camp  near  Boston  where  lies  his 
mother's  grave. 

•'The  Ohio  Canals,"  a  book  written  by 
Frank  Wilcox  in  1969  and  printed  by  the 


Kent  State  University  Press,  puts  to- 
gether more  of  the  history  of  the  old 
canals  and  the  northeastern  Ohio  re- 
gion: 
Ths  Historical  Role  or  thi  Ctttahooa  and 

TtrscAKAWAs  RivEa  Vallets  and  the  Devel- 
opment or  THE  Ohio  Canal 

The  Cuyahoga  and  Tuscarawas  River  Val- 
leys are  rich  In  historical  lore,  for  they  have 
long  served  as  major  north-south  routes 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley watershed.  It  was  used  as  an  Indian  por- 
tage and  trading  route  for  centuries  before 
the  white  man  came.  It  was  such  an  im- 
portant trading  route  that  the  varlou;}  tribes 
declared  it  a  "sacred  ground"  and  oS-llmlts 
to  war  parties. 

As  early  as  1766,  George  Washington  con- 
sidered the  feasibiUty  and  the  potential  im- 
pact of  an  all-water  route  from  the  Oreit 
Lakes  to  the  Ohio  River  and  beyond.  And 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  famous  Notes  on  the 
State  of  Virginia,  written  to  acquaint  our 
French  allies  In  the  Revolutionary  War  with 
the  natural  resources  of  America,  com- 
mented on  ths  excellent  portage  route  that 
the  Cuyahoga  River  provided  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio-Mississippi  Valley. 
The  Cuyahoga  and  Tuscarawas  River  Valleys 
constituted  one  of  the  strategic  points  of  the 
new  nation. 

The  eventual  canal  route  paralleled  the 
Muskingum  Indian  Trail  and  bad  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  the  development  of  the 
Ohio  Territory.  Originating  at  Lake  Erie,  the 
Muskingum  followed  the  ridges  along  the 
Cuyahoga,  Tuscarawas  and  Muskingum  Riv- 
ers to  reach  the  Ohio  River.  The  same 
streams  were  parts  of  a  major  canoe  route 
from  the  Oreat  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  many  historical  Indian  remnants  can 
still  be  fovmd  along  the  old  trail  route  and 
canal. 

Construction  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal 
began  in  Cleveland  In  1825.  In  June  of  1827, 
the  thirty-six  mile  distance  between  Akron 
and  Cleveland  weis  completed,  and  by  1832, 
the  entire  309  mile  route  to  Portsmouth  on 
the  Ohio  River  had  been  finished.  Contracts 
for  canal  construction  were  generally 
awarded  In  short  sections  of  a  mile  or  less, 
and  were  given  to  the  farmer  owning  the 
adjacent  land.  The  digging  was  done  with 
mules  and  log  plows,  and  by  hand. 

Locks  and  spillways  were  constructed  to 
control  the  canal  water  level,  with  several 
reservoirs  needed  to  maintain  the  water  level 
at  the  various  summits  along  the  canal 
route.  These  locks  and  spillways  were  made 
of  large  hand-hewn  stones  and  white  oak 
timbers,  and  were  built  by  driving  the  tim- 
bers at  the  side  of  the  excavation,  and  then 
facing  them  with  the  heavy  stone.  The  lock 
bottoms  were  stirfaced  with  white  oak  tim- 
bers to  prevent  erosion  and  washouts,  and 
the  lock  gates  were  also  made  of  the  heavy 
white  oak  timbers.  Aqueducts  and  culverts 
were  also  needed — aqueducts  to  carry  the 
canal  over  each  major  stream,  and  culverts 
to  carry  lateral  drainage  under  the  canal. 

As  the  sections  of  the  canal  were  con- 
structed and  completed,  many  towns  and 
communities  came  Into  existence:  CUnton, 
Canal  Pulton,  Masslllon,  Navarre,  Bolivar 
and  Dover.  Other  communities  such  as  Bos- 
ton Mills,  VaUey  View  and  historic  Penin- 
sula, with  its  mld-i9th  century  examples  of 
architecture,  retain  their  rural  atmosphere 
During  the  canal  era,  these  cities  were  alive 
with  warehouses  and  taverns.  Masslllon  be- 
came known  as  the  "Wheat  City,"  Dover  was 
a  center  of  commerce,  where  men  were  kepi 
busy  loading  and  unloading  produce,  build- 
ing boats,  managing  warehouses  and  oper- 
ating the  equally  busy  taverns. 

The  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  continued  to 
operate  on  an  intensive  level  until  about  the 
time  of  ths  Civil  War  when  the  railroads  be- 
gsm  to  taks  OTer.  Because  of  Its  heavily 
wooded  slopes,  the  valley  was  deserted  as  a 


travel  route  with  the  advent  of  the  train 
and  the  automobile  Ploods  in  1913  wiped  out 
large  sections  of  the  canals  putting  an  end 
to  their  economic  utility. 

The  bill  is  written  in  such  a  way  as  to 
assure  that  a  maximum  of  open  space 
and  green  lands  will  be  preserved  with 
a  minimum  of  disruption  to  local  com- 
munities and  residents.  So  that  the  de- 
tails of  this  important  measure  can  be 
examined  by  all  concerned  with  the 
development  of  the  park,  I  would  like  to 
print  the  bill  in  the  Record  at  this 
point — less  the  section  on  findings  and 
purpose,  wiiich  has  already  been  re- 
printed. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  can 
receive  early,  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress.  The  people  of  Ohio,  and  the 
people  of  the  adjoining  populous  States, 
need  this  open  space  park  land. 

The  bill  follows: 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Ohio  and  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  His- 
torical Park  and  Recreation  Area 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Ohio  Canal  and  Cuyahoga  Valley  Recreation 
Development  Act." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Park"  means  the  Ohio  Canal  and 
Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Historical  Park,  as 
provided  In  this  Act. 

(2)  "canal"  means  the  Ohio  Canal,  in- 
cluding Its  towpath. 

(3)  "recreation  development"  means  the 
development  of  the  park  for  scenic,  educa- 
tional, historic,  and  recreational  purposes, 
Including  but  not  limited  to,  walking,  hik- 
ing, horseback  riding,  boating,  bicycling, 
swimming,  plcknicklng,  camping,  forest 
management,  fish  and  wildlife  management, 
fishing,  water  sports,  and  scenic  and  his- 
toric site  preservation,  including  develop- 
ment and  reconstruction  of  portions  of  the 
canal  as  a  working  canal  with  operating 
canal  boats. 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

(5)  "State"  means  the  State  of  Ohio. 

(6)  "local  government'"  means  any  political 
subdivision  of  the  State,  Including  but  not 
Umited  to  a  county,  city,  vUlage,  township, 
park  district,  school  district,  or  other  spe- 
cial district  created  pursuant  to  State  law. 

(7)  "person"  means  any  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, or  club. 

(8)  "landowner"  means  any  person,  local 
government  or  State  owning  real  property  or 
Interests  In  real  property  In,  adjacent  to  or  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  development  area. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  preserve  and  In- 
terpret the  historic  and  scenic  features  of 
the  Canal  and  Cuyahoga  VaUey,  and  to  en- 
hance the  potential  of  the  area  for  Recrea- 
tion Development,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish,  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Ohio  Canal  and  Cuyahoga  VaUey 
National  Historical  Park,  In  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  the  park 
area  by  publication  of  a  notice  to  that  ef- 
fect In  the  Federal  Register  at  such  time  u 
he  determines  that  lands,  waters,  and  inter- 
ests therein  sufficient  to  constitute  an  effi- 
ciently admlnlstrable  park  area  have  been 
acquired  for  administration  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Psr» 
shall  be  located  within  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  rims  of  the  Cuyahoga  VaUey,  north  of 
the  city  lUnlts  of  Akron.  Ohio.  In  Summit 
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o-.„t«    and   south   of  State   Route    17   in     the  SUte  or  any  local  government  from  tax-  purposes  of  this  Act  so  that.  *«  «ie  "*f°* 

^^hLiTouX   and  the  right  of  way  of     Ing  any  interest  of  an  landowner  In  any  real  possible  under  State  law,  the  scenic  and  hls- 

^^"^^  r°^H,„*  .^nth  frnm  the  north-     pmperty.  toric  values  of  the  park  will  be  protected; 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ac-  (3)  aid  to  preserving  the  character  of  the 


tne  canal  extending  south  from  the  north 
eni  city  limits  of  Akron  through  Summit, 
g{,rt  si'l  Tuscarawas  cotmtles  to  the 
southern  border  of  Tuscarawas  county,  all 
of  Which  area  shaU  hereinafter  be  referred 
toss  the  "Development  Area'". 

In  general,  the  Park  shaU  Include  the  land 
ores  located  (1)  within  the  "acquisition 
line'"  and  the  "easement  line""  generaUy  de- 
Dlcted  on  the  topographical  map  In  "The 
Cuyahoga  Valley  of  Ohio— A  Recreational 
peasibUltv  Study"  (In  the  appendix  on  plates 
F^  through  P-e)  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
mejit  of  Natural  Resources  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  delivered  to  the  Secretary  In  19«8, 
and  (2)  within  the  "parkway  corridor" 
"Kxnic  easevient"  and  "proposed  parks" 
generally  depicted  on  the  aerial  maps  in 
"The  Tuscarawas  River  and  Ohio  arul  Erie 
Canal  Recreation  and  Development  Study" 
(in  index  maps  A  through  L)  prepared  for 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  in  June  of  1970,  both  at  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  avaUable  for  public  In- 
spection In  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and,  In  addition  to  those  portions  of  the 
Canal  within  the  "acquisition  Itoe,"  "the 
easement  Una,'  the  "parkway  corridor," 
"scenic  easement"  and  "proposed  parks," 
those  portions  of  the  Canal  within  the  De- 
velopment Area  but  outside  said  lines  and 
aress  as  the  Secretary  shall  place  in  cate- 
gories I  and  II  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  Is  empowered  to  change 
the  boundaries  of  the  Park  from  time  to 
time  within  the  Development  Area. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  after  notice  and  a 
public  hearing  held  In  the  State,  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  a  map  or 
other  description  of  the  Development  Area, 
designating  all  parcels  of  real  property  there- 
in one  of  the  following  categories: 

Category  I,  public  ownership  areas. 

Category  n,  environmental  conservation 
areas. 

Category  III,  private  use  and  development 
areas. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  may,  from  time  to  time, 
alter  or  amend  the  map  or  other  description 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  but  no  such 
alteration  or  amendment  shall  take  effect 
until  notice  and  a  public  hearing  Is  held  In 
the  State,  and  such  alteration  or  amend- 
ment Is  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  real  property  placed  In 
Category  I,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  any 
interest  therein,  including  fee  simple  title 
thereto. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  real  property  placed  In 
Category  U,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  inter- 
ests less  than  fee  simple  title  to  prevent 
future  development  which  would  be  inhar- 
monious with  the  character  of  the  Park 
Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection  shall 
prevent  the  Secretary  from  acquiring,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner,  the  fee  sim- 
ple title  In  real  property  In  Category  n  when- 
ever In  the  Secretary's  Judgment  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  acquiring  the  lesser  Interest 
would  be  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  acquiring  the  fee  simple 
title. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  real  property  placed  in 
Category  m,  the  Secretly  shall  have  no 
authority  to  acquire  any  interest,  unless 
such  property  Is  placed  In  another  category 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (b) . 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  landown- 
ers of  real  property  In  categories  II  and  III 
of  the  restrictions  on  use  and  development 
of  such  property  under  which  such  property 
ean  be  retained  by  the  landowner  in  a  man- 
ner compatible  with  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Park  was  established. 

Sic.  6.  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  prohibit 


quire  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  by  condemnation,  or 
by  exchange,  real  property  and  Interests 
thereto  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  When  a 
tract  of  land  is  only  partly  wlthto  the  Park, 
the  Secretary  may  acquire  the  entire  tract 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  severance  costs. 
Real  property  so  acquired  outside  the  Park 
may  be  Included  within  the  Park  cm-  ex- 
changed by  the  Secretary  for  non-federal 
real  property  within  the  Park,  and  any  por- 
tion of  the  real  property  not  utilized  for 
such  exchanges  may  be  disposed  of  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat.  377)  as  amended  (40  VSC. 
471  et  seq.) . 

(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  Immediate  and  careful  consideration  to 
any  offer  made  by  an  individual  owning 
property  wlthto  the  Park  to  sell  such  prop- 
erty to  the  Secretary.  An  todlvldual  owning 
property  wlthm  the  Park  may  notify  the 
Secretary  that  the  continued  ownership  by 
such  todlvldual  of  that  property  would  re- 
sult In  hardship  to  him,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  Immediately  consider  such  evidence 
and  shall  wlthto  one  year  foUowtog  the  sub- 
mission of  such  notice,  subject  to  the  avaU- 
ability  of  funds,  purchase  such  property  of- 
fered for  a  price  which  does  not  exceed  Its 
fair  market  value. 

(c)  No  real  property  or  Interests  thereto, 
owned  by  the  State  or  any  local  government, 
may  be  acquired  under  this  Act  by  con- 
demnation. Notwlthstandtog  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  property  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  located  wlthto  the  De- 
velopment Area  may,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency,  depart- 
ment or  instrumentality  having  custody 
thereof,  be  transferred  without  considera- 
tion to  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  to  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SBC.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  local  government  In  or  adjacent 
to  the  Park,  assist  and  consult  with  the  ap- 
propriate officers  and  employees  of  such  local 
government  to  establishing  zoning  laws  or 
ordinances  for  the  purpose  of  this  Aot.  Such 
assistance  may  Include  pajrments  to  the  local 
government  for  technical  aid. 

(b)  No  real  property  wlthto  the  Develop- 
ment Area  shall  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
by  condemnation  so  long  as  the  local  gov- 
ernment havtog  Jurisdiction  over  such  prop- 
erty has  In  force  and  applicable  thereto  a 
duly  adopted,  valid  zoning  law  or  ordinance 
approved  by  the  Secretary  to  accordance  with 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and  the  use  of 
such  proi)erty  Is  In  compliance  therewith. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  determtoes  that  any 
such  property  referred  to  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  covered  by  any  such  law  or 
ordtoance  Is  being  used  to  a  way  which  Is  not 
In  substantial  compliance  with  such  law  or 
ordinance,  he  shall  so  notify  the  owner  of  any 
such  property  and  the  local  government.  In 
any  case  to  which  such  use  is  not  dlscon- 
ttoued  wlthto  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
such  notification,  the  Secretary  may  acqtilre 
such  property  by  condemnation. 

(d)  Any  zoning  law,  ordinance  or  amend- 
ment thereto  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for 
approval  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be 
approved  by  him  If  such  law.  ordinance  or 
amendment  contains  provisions  which — 

(1)  have  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  use  (other  than  a  use 
for  commercial  farms  and  orchards)  of  all 
real  property  within  the  botmdarles  of  the 
Park  wlthto  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment adopting  such  law.  ordtoance  or 
amendment; 

(2)  are  consistent  with  the  objectives  and 


Park  by  appropriate  restrictions,  tocludlng 
but  not  limited  to  restrictions  upon  building, 
signs  and  billboards,  the  burning  of  cover, 
cutting  of  timber  (except  tracts  managed 
for  sustatoed  yield) .  removal  of  topsoU,  sand 
or  gravel,  dumping,  storage,  or  piling  of  re- 
fuse, and  other  uses  which  would  detract 
from  the  aesthetic  character  of  the  Park;  and 

(4)  have  the  effect  of  providtog  that  the 
Secretary  shaU  receive  notice  of  any  variance 
granted  under,  and  of  any  exception  made  to 
the  application  of  such  law  or  ordinance. 

Sec.  9.  The  SecreUry  shall  take  toto 
account  comprehensive  regional  or  State 
development,  land  use,  or  recreational  plans 
affecting  or  relating  to  the  Development 
Area,  and  shall,  wherever  practicable,  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  exercise 
the  authority  granted  by  this  Act  In  a  man- 
ner which  be  finds  will  not  conflict  with  such 
regional  or  SUte  plans. 

Sec.  10.  Any  landov^mer  of  real  property 
situated  wlthto  the  Park  may,  as  a  condition 
of  such  acquisition  by  the  SecreUry,  retato, 
for  a  term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years, 
or  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of  such 
owner  or  owners,  the  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  such  property  for  any  residen- 
tial or  other  purpose  not  Incompatible  with 
the  ptirposes  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  the  value  of  the  property 
on  the  date  of  such  acquisition,  less  the 
value  on  such  date  of  the  right  retatoed  by 
the  owner.  Where  any  such  owner  reUlns  the 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  as  provided  In 
this  section,  such  right  may  be  conveyed  or 
leased. 

ADVISORY    COMMISSION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Ohio  Canal  and  Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Park  Commission  (hereafter  to  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
13  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  for 
terms  of  five  years,  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  members  to  be  appototed  from 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners  of  the  Akron  Metro- 
politan Park  District; 

(2)  Two  members  to  be  appototed  from 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  of  the  Cleveland 
MetropoUUn  Park  District; 

(3)  Two  members  to  be  appototed  from 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  of  the  Stark  Metro- 
politan Park  District; 

(4)  Pour  members  to  be  appototed  from 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  Governor 
of  the  SUte; 

(6)  Three  members  to  be  appototed  by 
the  Secretary,  one  of  whom  shaU  represent 
the  general  pubUc,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
member  of  a  regularly  constituted  conserva- 
tion organization,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be 
a  member  of  a  regularly  constituted  histori- 
cal society. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  Commission  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  to  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appototment  was  made. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such,  but  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  reimburse  the 
members  for  expenses  reasonably  Incurred 
by  the  Commission  and  Its  members  to  car- 
rytog  out  their  responslbUltles  under  this 

Act. 

(e)  "The  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  shaU 
from  time  to  time  but  at  least  semi-annual- 
ly, meet  and  consult  with  the  Commission 
on  matters  related  to  the  administration  and 
development  of  the  Park. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  aot  and  advise 
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by  afflrmatlve  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
bers  thereof. 

Sec.  la.  The  Ohio  Canal  and  Cu^oga 
Valley  National  Historical  Park  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  August  36,  1916  (3Q  SUt. 
635;  16  U.8.C.  1,  2-4) .  as  amended  an*  lup- 
plemented.  ' 

Sec  13.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  Appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act,  sums  tiot  to 
exceed  MO  million  for  real  property  acquisi- 
tion and  development. 

8ec.  14.  Portions  of  the  Cuyahoga  River 
stretching  upstream  from  the  eastern  city 
limits  of  Cuyahoga  Palls,  Ohio,  to  Its  head- 
waters In  Oeauga  Coimty,  Ohio,  Is  hereby 
designated  as  the  National  Recreation,  River 
for  purposes  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Elvers 
Act  (82  Stat.  906;  16  U.S.C,  1271-12871. 


JUSTICE— A  REPORT     ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Urjder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Oonzal^)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Icrime 
was  committed  on  March  30,  1969.  Those 
adjudged  guilty  of  the  crime  surrendered 
to  begin  serving  their  Federal  sentences 
on  March  29.  1971— just  1  day  shott  of  2 
years  after  their  criminal  act.  Crimes  are 
committed  every  day,  and  men  bepin  to 
serve  sentences  every  day,  but  this  prime 
involved  a  key  political  appointee  bf  the 
Government,  a  Government  loan,  a|id  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  fiouse 
itself.  All  that  being  so,  I  believe  that  I 
have  the  duty  to  give  the  House  i  final 
report  on  the  case,  more  particularly 
since  I  first  brought  the  crime  to  public 
attention,  and  addressed  the  House  on 
many  occasions  to  demand  that  th«  Gov- 
ernment appointee  involved  be  suspended 
from  his  position  until  an  investigation 
could  be  had.  Curiously,  the  man  itayed 
on  his  job  until  the  Justice  Department 
decided  to  turn  the  matter  over  to  a 
grsmd  jury  and  seek  an  indictment;  it 
may  be  said  of  his  superior,  the  ijormer 
head  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, that  he  exhibited  more  loyaltyi  to  his 
friend  than  he  did  judgment. 

Emmanuel  Salaiz  was  a  smaEl  busi- 
nessman. He  had  energy,  determi4atlon, 
and  skill,  but  no  money.  He  hopett  that 
he  could  make  his  business  grow,  ^jut  he 
needed  help.  As  it  was,  he  made  i  orna- 
mental hardware  in  his  little  gara«je,  sold 
It  as  best  as  he  could,  and  hope(^  for  a 
break.  \ 

Albert  P*uentes  was  an  ambitiou^  man, 
who  lived  mostly  by  his  wits.  He  had  at 
one  time  worked  at  a  patronage  Job  for 
a  local  county  commissioner,  and  had 
been  the  head  of  a  small  political  organi- 
zation known  for  its  noise,  but  notjfor  its 
clout.  He  then  set  up  a  political  consult- 
ing firm,  and  decided  that  changes  for 
him  were  better  as  a  Republican — he  had 
not  been  successful  as  a  patronage  em- 
ployee, or  consultant,  or  as  a  hopeful  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Texas.  So  Albert  Pu- 
entes  became  a  Republican,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  an  El  Paso  man  hamed 
Hilary  Sandoval — who  later  becai|ie  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Buslnete  Ad- 
ministration— and  worked  in  the  Kelson 
Rockefeller  campaign.  He  made  enough 
of  a  name  for  himself,  or  was  thought  by 
the  Republicans  to  be  useful  enough — 


that  he  was  asked  to  lead  the  Pledge  of 

Allegiance  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
1968  Republican  National  Convention. 
With  the  election  of  Richard  Nixon,  Hil- 
ary Sandoval  was  named  to  replace 
Howard  Samuels  as  head  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  he  brought 
Albert  Puentes  along  to  Washington  to 
be  his  special  assistant. 

Edward  Montez  also  had  his  ambitions, 
and  tried  to  live  by  his  wits,  but  had  not 
the  abiUty  of  Fuentes.  Montez  worked  at 
various  jobs,  but  the  first  good  job  he 
ever  had  was  when  I  named  him  to  be  a 
part-time  employee  in  my  San  Antonio 
District  ofBce,  mostly  to  help  him  with 
grocery  money  at  $250  a  month.  Montez, 
like  Fuentes,  liked  to  dabble  in  politics 
and  for  a  while  served  as  a  school  board 
member  in  one  of  the  locad  school  dis- 
tricts. However,  he  seemed  imable  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  easy  money.  Not 
many  months  after  I  became  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  was  appointed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  I  received  an  attractive 
offer  to  buy — or  have  given  to  me — a 
block  of  bank  stock.  Since  I  could  not  see 
how  I  could  be  a  bank  stockholder  and 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  at  the  same  time,  I  turned 
the  offer  down.  But  a  similar  offer  was 
made  to  Montez,  while  in  my  part-time 
employment  and  he  accepted.  When  I 
learned  of  this.  I  Immediately  dismissed 
Montez.  After  that  he  tried  his  hand  at 
various  ventures,  never  with  much  suc- 
cess, and  ended  up  working  as  a  salesman 
for  a  maker  of  prison  equipment.  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  maintained  a  friendship 
with  Albert  Puentes. 

The  hard  working  businessman,  Em- 
manuel Salaiz,  tried  for  many  months  to 
obtain  a  loan  through  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  For  one  reason  or  an- 
other, he  met  with  discouragement  and 
delay.  But  finally,  in  February  1969,  he 
received  approval  for  a  $10,000  loan — he 
thought  because  Edward  Montez  had  In- 
tervened with  his  friend  Fuentes,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  influence  with  the 
Small  Business  Admlnlstratian. 

By  this  time,  Nixon  had  been  elected, 
Hilary  Sandoval  appointed  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  SBA,  and  Albert  Puentes 
had  been  appointed  by  his  erstwhile 
political  road  companion  Sandoval  to 
become  his  Special  Assistant. 

Salaiz  was  now  certain  that  his  long 
wait  for  help  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  was  over — his  advisers 
Puentes  and  Montez  assured  him  of  it. 
In  fact,  they  told  him  not  to  accept  the 
$10,000  loan  that  had  been  approved  for 
him — his  business  had  more  potential, 
they  said,  and  maybe  he  could  swing  a 
bigger  loan,  if  he  would  give  them  time 
to  work  on  it. 

On  the  last  day  of  February  1969, 
Albert  Puentes  registered  two  business 
names  with  the  Bexar  County  clerk — as 
is  required  by  Texas  law.  These  firms 
were  called  Area  Research  and  Plan- 
ning Service  and  Governmental  Af- 
fairs and  Management  Consultants. 
They  were  given  the  address  of  a  law 
firm,  an  address  that  Puentes  often  used 
for  business  purposes.  Three  days  later, 
Puentes  left  San  Antonio  to  take  up  his 
new  duties  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 


Administrator,  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. It  was  at  about  this  time  that 
Fuentez  and  Montez  advised  the  ani'ous 
businessman  Salaiz  to  be  patient,  that 
his  chances  of  getting  a  bigger  loan  than 
he  had  received  were  very  good  indeed. 
One  of  the  first  things  that  the  newly 
appointed  Special  Assistant  did  when  he 
arrived  in  Washington  was  to  request 
the  SBA's  Assistant  Administrator,  W. 
J.  Garvin,  to  come  up  with  a  study  on 
the  prospects  of  E.  &  S.  Sales  Co.,  and 
how  it  might  best  be  helped  through  an 
SBA  loan.  A  few  days  later,  Puentes  re- 
ceived a  memorandimi  Indicating  that 
this  company  had  good  prospects,  if  it 
got  good  management  and  could  obtain 
a  loan  for  expanded  facilities  and  work- 
ing capital.  Garvin  said  that  a  loan  of  as 
much  as  $100,000  would  be  needed  to 
make  the  firm  capable  of  sales  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  but  that  in  the  al- 
ternative, the  company  might  do  very 
nicely  on  a  loan  of  perhaps  $50,000  or 
$60,000.  As  it  happened,  E.  &  S.  Sales  was 
the  same  firm  that  Puentes  and  Montez 
had  been  so  interested  in  back  in  San 
Antonio,  and  was  owned  by  Emmanuel 
Salaiz,  whom  they  had  advised  not  to 
take  the  loan  that  he  had  negotiated 
with  SBA — but  which  he  thought  he  had 
received  only  through  the  intervention 
of  Puentes  and  Montez. 

Within  10  days  of  the  Garvin  report. 
Puentes  was  back  in  San  Antonio,  and 
while  there,  he  arranged  a  meeting  with 
Salaiz  and  Montez,  and  an  attorney  and 
others.  The  meeting  was  at  the  attor- 
ney's office,  the  same  address  that 
pnientes  used  for  his  new  consulting 
firms.  The  date  was  March  30,  Palm 
Simday. 

Puentes  outlined  the  Garvin  report 
to  Salaiz,  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  it. 
Montez  told  the  anxious  businessman, 
"This  is  where  friendship  ends.  This  is  a 
business  meeting."  Then  Montez  told  the 
astonished  Salaiz  that  he  could  get  a 
loan,  a  very  large  loan,  from  the  SBA  if 
he  would  Incorporate  the  business  and 
turn  49  percent  of  it  over  to  himself  and 
Puentes. 

Puentes  said  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
be  in  Government  forever,  and  that  he 
wanted  a  little  something  to  fall  back  on 
when  he  left  public  service.  At  that  time 
he  had  been  Special  Assistant  only  for  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks.  Clearly,  he  had 
big  plans. 

But  Salaiz  did  not  want  to  give  up 
half  his  hard-won  business,  small  and 
stniggllng  though  it  was;  after  all.  it 
was  his  creation,  it  was  his  artistry,  it 
was  his  Idea,  and  it  was  his  enterprise. 
He  asked  if  he  could  bring  in  his  own 
attorney,  was  told  no,  that  Puentes  and 
Montez  had  a  man  on  retainer.  But 
Salaiz  asked  for  some  time  to  think  it 
over,  and  left  the  meeting.  Puentes  and 
Montez  left  San  Antonio  that  night  to 
return  to  Washington,  Montez,  who  had 
a  coach  class  ticket,  moved  into  the 
first-class  section  to  be  with  his  friend 
Puentes;  it  was  a  small  thing,  but  typi- 
cal of  Montez'  eye  for  a  quick  gain  at 
little  or  no  cost— he  would  always  go 
out  of  hl8  way  to  get  a  little  more  for  a 
Uttle  less. 

Salaiz,  who  was  determined  not  to  glre 
in  to  the  demands  of  Puentes  and  Mon- 
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t«2  went  to  his  attorney.  The  attorney 
^rd  him  out,  thought  about  it,  and  then 
rMommended  that  Salaiz  go  see  the 
Zirman  of  the  local  SBA  advisory  coun- 
cfl.  who  was  another  attorney.  Salaiz 
and  his  attorney  were  not  sure  of  their 
ground,  and  wanted  more  advice  before 
they  acted.  ^       ^  ^. 

The  SBA  advisory  chah-man  heard  the 
story  a  few  days  later— April  18,  1969. 
He  immediately  advised  Salaiz  to  report 
the  whole  thing  to  the  FBI  office,  because 
he  was  certain  that  the  Puentes-Montez 
proposition  was  illegal.  .     „  „„       . 

Salaiz  went  to  the  FBI  on  AprU  22  and 
made  a  statement.  Two  days  later,  he 
gave  a  similar  affidavit  to  a  notary  pub- 
Uc  When  I  learned  of  this,  and  investi- 
gated to  determine  whether  there  was 
an  investigation  underway.  I  decided  to 
make  pubUc  my  knowledge  of  the  case.  I 
had  not  talked  with  Salaiz  or  any  other 
principal  in  the  case,  and  have  not  done 
so  to  this  day.  But  as  a  member  of  the 
OMiimlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  SBA,  and 
having  knowledge  of  this  situation,  I  felt 
it  was  my  duty  to  contact  the  Adminis- 
trator, advise  him  of  the  situation,  and 
request  that  he  suspend  Fuentes  pending 
a  full  investigation.  Moreover,  since  I 
Imew  about  the  matter  and  did  not  want 
to  risk  the  possibility  of  any  other  busi- 
nessman being  told  that  he  could  get 
loans  through  influence— I  had  no  choice 
but  to  make  a  public  statement  about  the 
whole  thing  and  demand  action. 

Being  charged  with  knowledge  of  this 
racket,  I  had  the  clear  duty  to  warn  the 
public  about  It  while  at  the  same  time 
demanding  action  to  stop  it.  So  on  April 
25,  I  held  a  press  conference  to  reveal 
what  I  knew,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
demand  Puentes'  suspension. 

For  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  the 
then-SBA  Administrator  decided  not  to 
suspend  Fuentes.  Instead  he  asked  for  a 
private  meeting  with  me,  and  Initiated 
a  request  for  an  FBI  meeting.  For  the 
next  several  weeks,  I  advised  the 
House  of  events  as  they  developed,  until 
finally  the  Justice  Department  advised 
the  SBA  Administrator  that  it  was  going 
to  seek  an  indictment  against  his  special 
assistant  Puentes;  at  about  that  same 
time,  Fuentes  was  in  San  Antonio  calling 
me  "an  unmitigated  liar."  Knowing  that 
Fuentes  was  about  to  be  called  before  a 
grand  jury,  the  SBA  Administrator  flred 
Puentes,  saying  that  his  actions  In  San 
Antonio  were  against  express  Instruc- 
tions to  stay  out  of  the  Southwest. 

The  grand  jury  Indicted  both  Puentes 
and  Montez  for  conspiracy,  and  the  mat- 
ter came  to  trial  In  November  1969. 

As  I  have  said,  both  Puentes  and 
Montez  liked  politics.  Puentes  had  been 
a  political  appointee,  one  of  the  highest 
ranking  Mexican-Americans  in  the  Nix- 
on administration.  Montez  had  for  a 
short  time  betai  an  employee  of  mine, 
many  years  earlier.  This  background  gave 
the  case  political  implications,  and  the 
defense  attomejra  decided  to  put  me  on 
trial  rather  than  the  defendants.  They 
moved  to  have  me  called  as  a  witness, 
although  I  had  not  been  a  party  to  the 
transaction,  nor  have  any  direct  knowl- 
edge of  it.  Along  with  me.  the  defense 
demanded  appearances  from  a  long  list 


of  persons,  all  of  whom  were  in  one  way 
or  another  political  figures;  this  was  to 
be  a  political  trial. 

The  House  was  in  session  at  that  time, 
and  I  believed  that  my  duty  was  to  be 
here.  Moreover,  I  had  not  been  a  witness 
to  the  criminal  transaction,  nor  had  I 
ever  talked  to  the  witnesses  about  it. 
There  was  no  retison  for  me  to  appear, 
and  I  had  duties  to  attend  to  elsewhere. 
But  the  court  ordered  me  to  appear, 
and  I  referred  the  question  to  the  House, 
since  it  involved  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the  House.  The  House  took 
no  action  on  the  order  of  the  court,  so 
I  remained  here  and  carried  out  my 
duties. 

May  I  say  here  that  the  privilege  of 
the  House  is  not  lightly  to  be  taken,  nor 
lightly  to  be  abused.  Were  it  not  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  House,  any  one  of  us  could 
be  summoned  at  any  time  to  be  used  by 
some  defendant's  attorney  who  was  at- 
tempting to  save  his  client  by  seizing  the 
opportunity  to  make  him  appear  as  a 
political  martyr.  The  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the  House  prevent  us  from 
being  used  in  this  way,  prevented  me 
from  being  used  in  this  way.  and  I  say 
that  this  Is  a  wise  thing.  For  if  we  lacked 
this  privilege  and  Immunity,  the  whole 
House  would  be  subject  to  capricious 
legal  actions,  and  the  entire  legislative 
process  would  thus  be  endangered.  This 
case  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  wisdom 
of  providing  the  privilege  and  immunity, 
and  of  defending  it;  and  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  that  I  present-  It  in  such 
detaU. 

In  the  course  of  events,  the  Jury  found 
Puentes  and  Montez  guilty  of  conspiracy. 
The  judge  sentenced  them  each  to  two 
5 -year  terms,  one  on  each  count,  the 
terms  to  run  concurrently. 

Although  the  case  tried  involved  only 
one  attempt  at  a  shakedown  of  an  SBA 
loan  applicant,  others  were  reported  to 
me;  evidently  the  defendants  had  ambi- 
tions to  participate  in  more  than  one 
business  venture,  by  virtue  of  the  influ- 
ence held  by  Puentes,  and  the  peddling 
abilities  of  Montez,  who  made  the  con- 
tacts with  businessmen  and  represented 
himself  as  a  man  with  access  to  influen- 
tial people. 

The  defendants  appealed,  and  the 
fifth  circuit  denied  their  application. 
Finally,  this  year,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  hear  the  case. 

March  29  last.  Just  1  day  short  of  2 
years  since  the  fateful  meeting  with  the 
troubled  and  saudous  businessman,  whom 
they  tried  to  shake  down  for  half  his 
business  in  exchange  for  a  Government 
loan,  Puentes  and  Montez  surrendered 
themselves  to  begin  serving  theii 
sentences. 

In  the  Intervening  2  years,  the  defend- 
ants worked  at  their  appeals,  and  Em- 
manuel Salaiz  continued  to  attempt  to 
make  his  business  a  success. 

One  of  the  defendants.  Montez,  became 
much  embittered,  and  believed  that  I 
was  responsible  for  his  downfall  and  con- 
viction. But  he  Is  only  unable  to  admit 
his  fault  and  guilt.  It  was  he,  not  I,  who 
made  himself  part  of  the  case.  He  pub- 
licly confessed  to  his  part  In  the  con- 
spiracy within  hours  of  my  original 
charges  against  Puentes,  and  claimed  full 


responsibility.  Montez  could  never  see 
that  he  had  done  anything  illegal,  and 
could  somehow  never  believe  that  it  was 
his  own  press  conference  confession  that 
irrevocably  bound  him  to  the  conspiracy; 
he  could  never  believe  either  that  he  had 
done  anything  wrong,  nor  that  his  ad- 
mission of  lying  to  the  grand  jury  im- 
paired his  credibility  at  trial. 

So  this  defendant,  in  the  2  years  be- 
tween the  deed,  the  trial,  and  his  incar- 
ceration, would  often  say  to  his  friends 
that  he  had  never  done  anything 
wrong— that  it  was  Henry  Gonzalez  who 
was  at  fault,  and  that  he  would  get  even 
with  me  some  way,  someday.  He  left  free- 
dom snarling,  and  I  can  only  suppose  he 
still  curses  me.  But  he  knows,  though  he 
will  not  confess  it  to  himself,  that  I  did 
not  mention  his  name  before  he  injected 
himself  Into  the  case  via  a  Saturday  press 
conference,  with  a  full  confession;  nor 
can  he  admit  to  himself  that  it  was  his 
deeds  and  tiis  words  that  propelled  him 
into  trial  smd  confession.  I  was  neither 
prosecutor,  judge,  nor  witness— yet  this 
man  blames  his  troubles  on  me. 

This  curious  moral  obtuseness  is  also 
reflected  by  one  of  the  defense  attorneys, 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Ruben  Monte- 
mayor,  who  stated  to  the  press  just  be- 
fore the  convicted  pair  were  removed  to 
the  penitentiary; 

Henry  Gonzalez  wUl  have  this  on  hie  con- 
science the  rest  of  hie  life. 

Yet  the  unsuccessful  defense  attorney 
has  not  offered  to  return  his  clients*  fees, 
nor  give  up  the  Cadillac  that  he  took 
from  one  of  them  in  partial  satisfaction 
of  those  fees. 

Justice  has  been  served. 


PRANK    JAMES    WAS    QUIET    AND 
STUDIOUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  .  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  make  these  remarks  concern- 
ing an  honor  recently  bestowed  upon  one 
of  our  constituents,  Elizabeth  Rogers 
Jones,  of  Independence,  Mo.  She  Is  a 
longtime  friend  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard.  All  Missourians  share 
my  appreciation  for  her  literary  efforts. 

Mrs.  Jones'  parents,  grandparents, 
and  even  some  of  her  great-grandpar- 
ents lived  their  lives  in  eastern  Jackson 
County,  Mo.  Not  only  is  Betty  Jones  an 
historian  in  her  own  right,  but  her  fam- 
ily, because  of  its  deep  roots  in  west- 
central  Missouri  has  been  a  part  of  that 
history  about  which  she  so  frequently 
writes. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  she  is  the  winner  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Women's  writing  contest.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Missouri  Press 
Women  are  affiliated  with  the  National 
Press  Women,  Inc. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  the  contest 
chairman,  Jane  Byrd,  Mrs.  Jones  was 
advised  that  she  had  placed  second 
among  the  authors  of  feature  stories  in 
newspapers  of  100,000  or  more  circula- 
tion. There  will  be  a  presentation  of 
awards  in  May  of  this  year  at  the  spring 
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meeting  of  the  Missouri  Press  Womi  (n  In 
Columbia.  For  those  of  my  coHeagues 
who  may  not  be  fuUy  advised,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  Is  the  home  of  the  UnivA-slty 
of  Missouri  and  the  seat  of  its  ^rorld 
famous  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism. 

Mrs.  Jones  deserves  the  warmest  con- 
gratulations from  her  fellow  membs  rs  of 
the  Missouri  Press  Women  and  the 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women. 

The  winning  feature  story  is  centered 
aroimd  the  life  of  Frank  James,  brother 
of  the  quick-tempered  Jesse  Jamea  and 
one  of  the  associates  of  the  Younger^  who 
were  participants  In  a  kind  of  guerrilla 
warfare  which  was  waged  in  wefetem 
Missouri  during  the  year  of  the  Waj-  Be- 
tween the  States.  These  guerrillas  Iwere 
pro-Confederate  and.  famous  or  infa- 
mous, were  known  as  Bushwhackeri 

Betty  Jones,  in  my  opinion,  d^s  a 
scholarly  job  of  describing  Prank  jjames 
as  a  kind  of  bookworm  who  could  re- 
cite from  memory  passages  from  Shake- 
gpeare.  We  must  remember  thad  this 
same  man  who  carried  books  in  hl4  sad- 
dlebag was  a  man  who  had  the  capa- 
bility at  the  same  time  to  disrupt,  the 
enemy's  communications  and  to  catoture 
Union  supplies.  This  same  Frank  James, 
wtio  could  quote  from  Macbeth  was  a 
man  who  served  as  one  of  Capt.  Cnarles 
Quantrill's  own  guerrilla  recruits,  fcvery 
one  of  these  men  all  under  25  yea^s  old 
were  dead  shots  and  mounted  on  splen- 
did fast  horses. 

The  winning  feature  story  is  s<J  well 
written,  so  Interesting  and  so  informa- 
tive that  when  It  came  to  my  att^tlon 
I  thought  it  should  be  shared  wiljh  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  to  become 
a  part  of  the  Congressional  REcdiio  in 
order  that  It  would  be  preserved  in  our 
archives.  I 

It  is  my  privilege  now  to  read  fir  the 
Record  the  wirming  featiire  story]  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Kansas  City  Times,  a 
newspaper  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  It  follows: 
[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Deceniber  8, 
1B70] 
Frank  Jamzs  Was  Quht  and  Stul iocs 

(By  Elizabeth  B.  Jones) 
Balrd  Liggett  at  Blue  Springs,  80  je*n  old 
and  active,  remembers  seeing  Frank  James, 
the  Sbakespeare-quotlng  bandit,  at  a  picnic 
and  retinlon  on  the  Judge  S.  L.  Luttrell  farm 
back  In  the  1890s  when  he  was  ten  yevs  old. 
"The  clearing  had  been  cut  between  a  grove 
of  large  oaks."  he  said,  "and  a  platform  built 
for  the  town  fathers,  leading  citizens  and 
Confederate  veterans  to  sit  on.  They  were 
waiting  for  the  festlvltlee  to  begin  when 
Frank  James  slipped  up  on  the  platf  ofin  and 
poured  water  into  a  glass  for  the  speaker,  a 
cloee  friend  of  his.  It  was  a  hot  ^ay  In 
August." 

As  Balrd  Liggett  talked,  these  men,  famous 
or  Infamous,  rode  across  the  pages  of  pastern 
Jackson  County  history  once  again. 

"I  remember  the  day  well."  Liggett  went 
on.  "Frank  James  was  a  medlum-slze<),  thin, 
handsome  and  slightly  stooped  man  a>d  well 
dressed.  Being  Jiist  a  kid.  I  was  afraid  of 
him.  He  had  a  large  head  with  a  more  promi- 
nent high  forehead  than  most  people.  To  me 
It  seemed  to  slope  back."  < 

BOOKWOUC 

All  his  Ule  Frank  was  qtUet  and  sttidloua. 
not  quick-tempered  like  his  brotheit  Jesse. 
He  bad  a  scanty  education  but  was  a  "book 


worm"  and  carried  In  his  saddle  bags  his  fa- 
vorite books.  No  matter  where  he  was.  In  a 
Rebel  camp,  a  well-supplied,  hidden  B\ish- 
whackers  cave  or  In  a  pro-Southern  friend's 
home  be  studied  the  classics  and  read  Inger- 
soU. 

Capt.  Harrison  Trowe,  In  his  history  "Quer- 
rllla  Warfare  In  the  liflssourl  and  Kansas 
Border,  1861  to  1866,"  relates  that  Frank 
could  recite  by  memory  almost  all  of  Shake- 
spsare's  "Richard  the  Second" — ^hls  favorite. 
"Yon  see  how  I  know  about  the  Jameses 
and  the  Bushwhackers,"  Liggett  explained 
my  great  uncles,  James  and  John  Uttle,  were 
Bushwhackers  and  rode  with  the  James  boys. 
Cole  Younger  and  Quantrlll.  They  married  my 
grandfather's  sisters,  the  Liggett  girls,  and 
I  learned  from  them  the  daring  exploits  of 
the  pro-Confederate  armed  resistance  to  the 
tinlon  troops  stationed  in  Missouri,  and 
Kansas  Jayhawker's  raids  across  the  border. 
Because  of  the  strong  feelings  of  Southern 
sympathizers  against  what  they  called  the 
"hated  abolitionist"  In  Kansas  the  entire 
state  of  Missouri  was  almost  thrown  into 
anarchy. 

The  border  warfare  began  In  earnest  In 
1861.  Capt.  Charles  Quantrlll  and  his  young 
guerrilla  recriilts  (all  under  25)  were  dead 
shots  and  were  mounted  on  splendid  horses. 
They  began  to  retaliate  against  the  tactics 
of  the  Union  Kansas  leaders— Montgomery. 
Lane,  and  Jennson — partly  for  protection  and 
partly  for  revenge. 

Prank  James  fought  under  the  black  flag 
of  Quantrtll  and  under  the  Rebel  flag  of 
Gen.  Jo  Shelby. 

Some  Bushwhackers  were  spies  for  the 
Confederacy.  Others  were  farmers  who  fought 
for  the  South  between  planting  and  harvest- 
ing time  and  protected  and  fed  their  com- 
rades. 

As  an  armed  force,  not  more  than  250  at 
a  Ume,  the  Bushwhackers  hid  behind  patches 
of  hazel  bushes,  thick  undergrowth  and  cul- 
verts along  the  roadsides  where  unsuspect- 
ing Union  cavalrymen  and  marching  soldiers 
traveled.  They  harassed  and  disrupted  the 
enemies'  communications,  looting  and  cap- 
turing Union  supplies  and  then  disappeared 
like  vapor  on  their  fast  horses  Into  the  tall, 
heavy  timber  nearby. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Frank 
"Joined  up"  with  Gen.  Sterling  Price's  Con- 
federate army.  He  was  18  years  old.  The 
Jameses  owned  no  slaves  but  were  hot-headed 
Kentucky  secessionists,  especially  Zerelda 
James  Samuels,  the  James  boys'  mother. 

In  the  battle  of  Wilson  creek  In  South 
Missouri,  Prank  had  his  first  encounter  with 
the  enemy.  Bte  was  captured  and  brought 
back  and  Imprisoned  in  the  Liberty  Jail.  Due 
to  the  pleading  of  his  mother  and  promises 
from  Prank  never  to  take  up  arms  again 
against  the  federal  government,  he  was  re- 
leased. He  had  had  enough  of  organized 
fighting.  He  didn't  like  It  and  soon  after- 
ward In  1862  Joined  Quantrtll. 

In  Jime  1863.  a  squad  of  Union  soldiers 
dlsmoimted  at  the  James'  home  at  Kearney, 
Mo.,  and  demanded  that  his  stepfather.  Dr. 
Reuben  Samuels,  tell  them  where  Prank  was 
hiding. 

The  doctor  refused  to  give  them  the  Infor- 
mation they  came  for.  In  a  rage  they  at- 
tempted to  hang  him.  But  his  wife  cut  the 
rope  Just  in  time  to  save  his  life.  As  the 
Unionists  were  leaving  the  place,  they  came 
upon  Jesse,  16,  plowing  com.  They  dis- 
mounted again  and  began  to  question  him 
about  his  older  brother.  Jesse  gave  them  only 
contemptuous  answers.  The  soldiers  beat  hlra 
with  a  rope  until  his  bac^  was  a  bloody  mass 
of  welts.  That  day  Jesse  made  up  his  mind 
to  Join  his  brother  Prank  and  fight  with 
Quantrlll. 

raarr  a  cowabd 
"Frank  James  had  a  score  to  finish  with 
the  Federals,  And  so  did  Jimmy  Little  after 
his  brother  Johnny  was  killed  by  them,"  Lig- 
gett went  on.  "It  chilled  my  blood  to  see 


Prank  at  close  range.  I  guess  I'm  just  t 
coward,"  he  laughed.  "My  Bushwhacking  rel- 
atives used  up  all  the  bravery  m  the  family. 
Grandpa  Liggett  came  from  Illinois  and 
bought  a  600-acre  farm  near  here.  He  pro- 
tected his  brothers-in-law,  ptutly  out  of  fear 
and  partly  because  he  liked  them,  and  after 
the  war  he  got  into  politics  and  was  elected 
county  marshal. 

"My  Oreat-Uncle  Jimmy  said  to  me.  'Son, 
never  tell  about  us  as  long  as  I  live,'  and  I 
never  did.  He  was  so  resentful  over  the  death 
of  Johnny  that  he  killed  easy  after  that. 
One  day  In  a  skirmish  with  the  Union  sol- 
diers near  Helfner  railroad  crossing.  Uncle 
Jimmy  shot  a  federal  cavalryman  off  hlj 
horse.  He  called  back  to  the  Rebs  who  were 
following  on  fast  horses,  'Shoot  him  again!' 
They  thought  the  soldier  was  already  dead 
and  did  not  shoot.  In  the  fury  of  the  batUe 
the  soldier  escaped  and  crawled  to  safety. 
Jimmy  shouted.  "I'll  never  take  another  pris- 
oner!' and  he  lived  to  prove  It." 

Liggett  continued :  "The  code  of  the  Bush- 
whackers was  if  their  enemy  was  killed  In 
battle  his  possessions  belonged  to  them,  and 
they  expected  the  same  treatment. 

"One  day  a  band  of  Bushwhackers  and 
Jimmy  Little  came  upon  a  lone  federal  car- 
alryman  watering  his  horse  In  the  middle  of 
the  creek.  'Let  him  alone,  Jimmy,'  his  com- 
panions said,  'we  want  to  ask  him  some 
questions  and  find  out  where  the  feds  are 
hiding.'  But  the  only  question  Little  asked 
was  "How  much  do  you  want  for  your  hcne?' 
"The  federalist  shouted,  'You'll  have  to 
take  him  over  my  dead  body  I'  The  reply 
made  Jlnuny  mad  and  he  shot  the  soldier 
right  above  the  ear,  with  one  shot.  Lifeless, 
he  toppled  into  the  shallow  water. 

"After  the  war,  Jimmy  Little  went  to  Ken- 
tucky and  his  family  never  heard  from  him 
again. 

"Jim  Hopkins' — another  Bushwhacker  In 
these  parts — aunt  told  me  many  times  this 
story,"  Liggett  said.  "The  woods  were  full 
of  Bushwhackers  and  many  were  farmers. 
Hopkins'  Uttle  daughter,  Nancy,  about  12 
years  old,  was  walking  home  along  the  road 
near  East  Pork  creek  one  day  when  she  recog- 
nized Prank  and  Jesse  James  riding  their 
magnificent  horses  toward  her.  Panic-strick- 
en, she  tried  to  escape  unnoticed  by  cau- 
tiously working  her  way  up  the  side  of  the 
bank.  The  two  riders,  seeing  her.  stopped 
their  horses,  Jesse  asked.  "Who  Is  the  little 
girl?'  Prank  replied,  'Why  that's  Nancy,  Jim 
Hopkins*  little  girl.'  Then  Jesse  said.  -Little 
glrl7  come  down  and  don't  be  afraid  of  us. 
This  road  belongs  to  you  as  well  as  anyone 
else.' 

Liggett  bent  over  In  his  chair  and  laughed 
and  rubbed  his  forehead  In  a  familiar  ges- 
ture. Ri;th.  his  wife,  for  over  60  years,  sat 
nearTJy-iind  smiled  at  him.  listening  atten- 
tlvely. 

"I  tell  you  If  you  can't  laugh  at  things,  life 
Isnt  worth  llvln'."  he  said. 

Mrs.  Liggett  smiled  in  agreement.  Both 
look  unusually  young  for  their  age  and  have 
a  delightful  sense  of  humor. 

COLE  TOUNCEB 

"I  also  saw  Cole  Younger,  on  Maple  avenue 
m  Independence  when  I  was  12  years  old," 
Liggett  said.  "He  and  Prank  were  good 
friends  but  not  with  Jesse." 

At  the  Northfleld.  Minn.,  bank  robbery, 
1876.  by  the  Younger-James  band,  all  the 
bandits  were  killed  or  captured  except  Prank 
and  Jesse. 

A  quarrel  ensued  between  Cole  and  Jesse 
when  he  wanted  Cole  to  leave  his  brother 
Bob  who  was  badly  wounded.  Cole  refused 
and  he  and  his  brothers  were  captured  and 
Cole  served  25  years  In  the  state  penitentiary. 

"Cole  as  well  as  Frank  during  Bushwhack- 
ing days  had  their  horses  trained  to  tak« 
their  rider  Into  battle  from  a  walk  to  a  fuD 
run  with  both  reins  held  In  the  teeth,  a  gu" 
in  each  hand,  cocked  and  ready  to  fire.  It  wai 
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o  2-gun  business  to  be  a  Bushwhacker.  It 
ms  also  an  unwritten  Bushwhacker  law  to 
aspect  each  other's  guns,"  Liggett  empha- 

The  bank  robbery  at  Northfleld,  Minn., 
BpeUed  doom  for  the  Jameses  and  Youngers. 

frank  was  tired  of  running  and  wanted  a 
peaceful  life  with  his  beloved  wife,  Annie, 
and  son,  Robert. 

After  Jesse  was  murdered  by  Bob  Ford, 

1882  Prank  was  afraid  he  would  be  ambushed 
t<g  the   $10,000   reward    hanging    over   hla 

head. 

frank  James  surrendered  to  Gov.  Thomas 
Crittenden  In  Jefferson  City  on  October  6, 

1883  He  presented  his  two  six-shooters  to 
the  Kovemor  and  said,  "You're  the  first  man 
to  touch  my  guns.  My  Ufe  Is  In  your  hands." 

Frank  was  acqiUtted  on  February  21,  1886. 

In  September,  1897,  he  went  to  the  batUe- 
fleid  at  Centralla,  Mo.,  to  pay  homage  to  his 
dead  comrades.  A  reporter  from  the  Herald 
newspaper  was  there  asking  him  questions 
about  his  Bushwhacking  days.  He  quoted 
from  Macbeth,  "Never  shake  thy  gory  locks 
at  me;  thou  canst  say  I  did  It." 


WARMED-UP  NEW  DEAL  PANACEAS 
WILL  NOT  HELP  THE  ECONOMY 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  recent  statement,  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  House 
charged  that  there  Is  little  prospect  for 
recovery  "as  long  as  we  continue  to  fol- 
low the  do-nothing  policies"  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Rather  than  acquiesce  In 
the  "grim  dimensions  of  the  real  human 
tragedy  and  waste"  allegedly  stemming 
from  the  current  economic  downturn, 
the  Speaker  announced  that — 

Congress  Is  prepared  to  act  ...  (to  fill) 
the  void  left  by  the  Inactivity  of  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

These  Mtions  were  to  Include  Immedi- 
ate approval  of  the  $2-biUion  public 
works  bill  and  a  $1 -billion  public  service 
employment  measure,  new  legislation  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  per  hour, 
federalization  of  welfare  costs,  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Urban  Development 
Bank,  and  the  unfreezing  of  nearly  $12 
billion  in  appropriations  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Together,  it  was  promised, 
these  measures  hold  out  the  "hope  that 
the  initiatives  we  take  in  the  months 
ahead  will  restore  our  economy  to  its 
full  potential." 

This  is  an  ambitious  package  of  pro- 
grams, to  be  sure,  but  just  how  much 
will  it  really  contribute  to  the  promise 
of  restoring  the  economy  to  full  em- 
ployment? Is  it  possible  that  the  econ- 
omy has  undergone  such  extensive  and 
profound  changes  in  recent  years  that 
these  essentially  New  Deal  pump-prim- 
tng.  wage-propping,  Job-creatisg  pro- 
grams no  longer  promise  to  be  fully  ef- 
fective in  helping  to  revive  a  sluggish 
economy?  Are  they  based  on  an  over- 
simplified and  outmoded  understanding 
of  the  imemployment-inflation  problem? 

I  think  the  answer  to  these  questions 
Is  "Yes."  In  my  view,  there  is  strong  rea- 
son to  believe  that  policies  which  focus 
too  exclusively  on  the  single  factor  of 


aggregate  demand,  as  do  the  alterna- 
tives offered  by  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship, may  not  only  prove  to  be  ineCTec- 
tive  remedies  but  may  even  compound 
the  problem.  This  follows,  in  part,  from 
the  fact  that  steady  shifts  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  labor  market  mean  that  cur- 
rent overall  vmemployment  rates  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  similar  figures 
from  earlier  periods. 

To  be  concrete,  the  current  figure  of  6 
percent  unemployment  indicates  the 
total  number  of  workers  out  of  Jobs,  but 
it  tells  nothing  about  the  distribution  of 
these  unemployed  workers  nor  about 
their  status  In  the  labor  force.  Yet,  the 
distribution  and  status  of  unemployed 
workers  is  probably  just  as  important  in 
the  determination  of  appropriate  fiscal 
policy  as  is  the  overall  rate.  The  fact  is 
there  has  been  a  significant  change  tn 
these  factors  in  recent  years,  and  these 
changes  may  well  tend  to  lessen  the 
effectiveness  of  the  traditional  pump- 
priming  solution  to  unemplo3maent. 

Consider  first  the  changing  composi- 
tion of  the  labor  force,  specifically  the 
increasing  proportlMi  of  female  and 
teenage  workers.  Between  1951  and  1970. 
the  proportion  of  female  workers  in  the 
labor  force  increased  nearly  30  percent. 
During  the  stune  period,  the  portion  of 
yoimg  males  and  females  increased  sub- 
sttintlally,  while  the  share  of  prime-age 
male  workers  dropped  from  55  to  48 
percent  of  the  labor  force.  Since  they 
tend  to  be  concentrated  In  the  more 
marginal  sectors  of  the  economy,  tempo- 
rary unempl03mient  among  these  new 
workers  does  not  have  the  same  signifi- 
cance for  the  economy  In  loss  of  produc- 
tion, man-hours,  and  dollar  value  as 
does  Idleness  of  prime-age  male  workers 
In  the  economic  mainstream. 

And  the  fact  Is,  unemployment  tends 
to  be  disproportionately  concentrated 
among  these  new  workers,  especially 
young  male  and  female  workers.  In  1956, 
31  percent  of  all  unemployed  workers 
were  under  25;  by  1969  the  percentage 
was  fully  50  percent.  This  shift  can  fur- 
ther be  demonstrated  by  the  following 
comparisons:  In  November  of  1970,  the 
seasonally  adjusted  aimual  imemploy- 
ment  rate  was  about  5.8  percent,  ap- 
proximately the  same  rate  that  prevailed 
in  1949,  two  decades  earlier.  Yet  In  1949, 
the  imemployment  rate  for  workers  un- 
der 20  was  13.4  percent  while  in  Novem- 
ber of  1970  the  rate  was  17.5  percent  for 
the  same  group.  Tills  Is  an  Increase  of 
31  percent.  By  the  same  token,  the  rate 
for  men  20  and  older  in  1949  was  5.4 
percent  but  only  4.2  percent  In  1970.  This 
means  that  at  a  constant  overall  unem- 
ployment rate,  the  rate  for  prime-age 
male  workers  was  over  22  percent  lower. 
Finally,  while  the  ratio  of  unemployed 
male  workers  under  20  to  those  In  the 
prime-age  group  stood  at  3.9  In  1951,  it 
had  increased  dramatically  to  6.8  by 
1969. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this, 
I  believe,  is  that  the  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  not  as  good  a  measvu-e  as  It 
once  may  have  been  of  tightness  or  slack 
in  the  economy.  For  any  given  level  of 


total  unemployment,  the  real  rate  for 
mainstream  workers  Is  considerably  low- 
er because  the  overall  rate  is  pushed  up- 
ward by  chronic,  rising  unemployment 
among  marginal  workers.  This  is  why 
the  classic  pump-priming  approach,  or 
the  deliberate  unleashing  of  a  burst  of 
aggregate  demand  may  not  be  the  most 
effective  way  to  bring  down  the  overall 
unemployment  rate.  Considerably  before 
the  economy  has  been  stimulated  enough 
to  bring  down  the  unemployment  rates 
to  more  acceptable  levels  among  yoimg 
workers,  the  mainstream  labor  market 
will  likely  have  become  so  tight  as  to 
touch  off  strong  infiationary  pressures. 
Thus,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  spend 
ourselves  into  full  employment  in  the 
Keynesian  sense. 

The  highly  respected  Brookings  In- 
stitution economist.  George  L.  Perry,  has 
developed  a  sophisticated  econometric 
model  to  demonstrate  the  practical  con- 
sequences of  this  change  for  economic 
policy.  Simply  stated,  it  has  made  the  job 
of  managing  the  economy  considerably 
more  difficult.  The  tradeoff  between  im- 
employment and  inflation  has  gotten  less 
and  less  favorable.  According  to  his  cal- 
culations, an  unemployment  level  of  4 
percent^-the  full  employment  target-- 
in  the  mid-fifties  was  associated  with  an 
annual  rate  of  inflation  of  about  2.8 
percent.  While  this  inflation  rate  is 
higher  than  the  ideal.  I  think  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  we  can  live  with.  But  Perry 
calculates  that  today  we  can  expect  a 
4-percent  level  of  unemployment  ac- 
companied by  an  inflation  rate  of  4.5 
percent — a  60-percent  increase.  This  Is 
clearly  unacceptable,  and  serves  to  im- 
derscore  the  fact  that  the  President  Is 
confronted  with  a  considerably  more  dif- 
ficult Job  than  his  critics  imagine.  It  also 
shows  why  the  Democratic  panaceas  are 
no  real  solutions  at  all. 

Consider  first  such  proposals  as  ac- 
celerated public  works,  public  service  em- 
ployment, federalization  of  welfare,  and 
the  release  of  appropriated  funds  cur- 
rently impounded  by  the  Executive.  To- 
gether these  measures  could  add  almost 
$22  billion  to  a  budget  that  Is  already  $19 
billion  in  deflciv  this  year,  with  an  esti- 
mated $ll-bmion  deficit  next  year.  They 
could  throw  even  the  full  employment 
budget  well  into  the  red.  What  would  be 
the  practical  consequence  of  such  a  sud- 
den surge  of  demand  in  the  economy?  In 
light  of  the  foregoing,  I  conclude  that  the 
result  would  probably  be  an  unacceptable 
increase  in  Inflation  for  a  marginal  re- 
duction in  overall  unemployment. 

This  is  certainly  no  plea  for  inactivity 
or  acquiescence  in  the  face  of  current 
high  levels  of  unemployment,  nor  Is  it  a 
call  for  strictly  balanced  budgets  and  op- 
position to  the  use  of  fiscal  and  budgetary 
tools  to  stimulate  the  economy.  The  point 
is  rather  that  new  economic  conditions 
probably  mean  that  the  trusty  old  solu- 
tion of  vigorously  priming  the  pump  and 
expanding  total  demand  cannot  be  used 
in  the  open-throttle  maxmer  that  was 
once  thought  desirable. 

I  believe  the  moderately  stimulative 
fiscal  policy  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion indicates  clear  recognition  of  this 
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important  new  truth.  The  record  128.5 
billion  first  quarter  ONP  increase  ihdl- 
cates  that  the  current  spending  levels 
geared  to  the  full  employment  budget  are 
having  an  expansionary  effect,  but  with- 
out imdermlning  the  battle  to  slow  down 
the  totally  unacceptable  rate  of  Inflation 
set  in  moticm  by  the  irresponsible  fiscal 
policies  of  the  last  Democratic  ad»iln- 
istratlon.  To  be  sure,  progress  in  winding 
up  the  economy  is  going  to  be  slower  than 
many  who  favor  obsolete  big  spending 
remedies  would  like.  But  the  fact  that 
both  the  consumer  and  wholesale  ftrice 
indexes  have  increased  at  an  annual  rate 
of  less  than  3  percent  during  the  past  2 
months.  Indicates  that  patience  and 
steadiness  will  pay  off  in  the  long  n|n. 

The  other  major  proposal  to  revlvi  the 
economy  put  forward  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  is  even  more  of  a  throwback 
to  the  New  Deal  mentality;  namely;  the 
promise  to  immediately  raise  the  iminl- 
mum  wage  to  $2  per  hour.  The  obtious 
aim  again  is  to  expand  purchasing  power 
on  the  assmnption  that  all  the  economy 
lacks  is  enough  effective  demand. j  But 
again,  the  excessive  emphasis  on  stimu- 
lating demand  may  actually  underyilne 
the  very  objective  of  reducing  the  mjem- 
plojmnent  rate.  , 

I  have  argued  that  the  aggregate!  un- 
employment rate  may  be  misleading  be- 
cause of  the  high  concentration  of  un- 
employment among  young  and  marjlnal 
workers.  One  would  think,  then,  thati  any 
program  aimed  at  reducing  the  overall 
unemployment  rate  would  pay  partl(|ular 
attention  to  reducing  unemployijnent 
among  these  workers.  Yet.  the  proi^osal 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  vfovCLd 
probably  have  Just  the  opposite  effect. 

In  the  period  between  1960  and  1968, 
the  minimum  wage  was  increased  four 
times  and  each  increase  was  followed  by 
a  sharp  rise  in  unemployment  aqiong 
young  workers.  In  1961,  the  unemj^loy- 
ment  rate  for  workers  under  20  was  17.1 
percent  Just  prior  to  the  effective  date, 
and  rose  to  over  18  percent  Just  after. 
When  the  minimimi  wage  was  Increased 
again  in  1964,  during  a  period  of  raCldly 
declining  overall  unemployment,  tha  rate 
for  young  workers  rose  from  16.1  tq  17.4 
percent.  In  1967  and  1968.  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  this  group  increased  14 
and  12  percent,  respectively,  after!  the 
effective  dates  of  further  minimum  Wage 
increases. 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  reason  tp  be- 
lieve that  a  further — and  much  larter— 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  at  this 
time  will  not  have  an  even  more  ad  verse 
Impact  on  unemployment  among  the 
young  and  marginal  work  force,  because 
sagging  profits  have  made  employer^  un- 
usually prone  to  cost-cutting  measures. 
Including  the  elimination  of  unprofitable, 
marginal  jobs.  In  short,  what  is  intended 
to  be  a  measure  to  lower  unemployment 
by  stimulating  aggregate  demand,  may 
end  up  increasing  it  among  the  very 
groups  that  keep  the  overall  rate  at  arti- 
ficially high  levels  now. 

In  light  of  the  obvious  inadequac  es  of 
the  grand  alternative  strategy  offer  id  by 
the  Democratic  leadership,  just  what  can 
be  done  to  improve  the  functioning  c  f  the 
economy?  The  answer  is  twofold: 


First,  we  must  continue  on  the  mod- 
erate expansionary  course  outlined  by 
the  administration.  It  promises  to  bring 
steady  movement  toward  a  restoration  of 
full  production  while  holding  Infiation  to 
tolerable  levels;  but.  we  must  recognize 
that  changed  economic  conditions  mean 
that  mere  manipulation  and  expansion  of 
demand  are  no  longer  adequate  means  of 
promoting  recovery.  In  particular,  we 
need  to  augment  the  prudent  aggregate 
policies  of  the  admiixistratlon  with  pol- 
icies specifically  targeted  against  struc- 
tural defects  in  our  economic  system. 

The  administration  has  already  taken 
an  important  step  in  this  direction  with 
the  establishment  of  stabilization  ma- 
chinery in  the  construction  industry.  All 
the  hypocritical  prattle  opposing  "selec- 
tive controls  In  a  single  Industry"  not- 
withstanding, wage  levels  are  way  out  of 
line  in  the  building  trades  and  must  be 
brought  under  control.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, the  average  increase  was  over  two 
times  that  in  manufacturing.  Not  only  do 
these  excessive  wage  rates  increase  costs 
in  the  construction  industry  and  under- 
mine the  achievement  of  our  housing 
goals,  but  they  exert  a  tremendous  pull 
on  wage  rates  in  other  unionized  sectors 
of  the  economy.  The  Democratic  leader- 
ship complained  that — 

Unemployment  among  construction  work- 
ers Is  cloM  to  11%. 

Yet,  are  we  supposed  to  believe  that 
the  administration  is  responsible  for  this 
state  of  affairs,  when  obviously  it  is  the 
unions  which  are  pricing  themselves  out 
of  the  market? 

Second,  we  can  carry  through  the 
Treasury  Department  plan  to  liberalize 
depreciation  allowances,  and  consider 
other  measures — such  as  reenactment  of 
the  investment  credit — to  stimulate  new 
investment.  It  is  indeed  strangely  incon- 
sistent that  the  other  party  should  com- 
plain that  "projected  expenditures  for 
plant  and  equipment  by  business  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  virtually  flat  in  real 
terms."  and  then  turn  aroimd  and  lead 
the  charge  against  the  new  Treasury 
guidelines. 

Despite  all  the  recent  loose  rhetoric 
about  loopholes  and  a  tax  break  for 
business,  the  liberalized  depreciation 
guidelines  promise  to  make  a  very  im- 
portant contribution  to  more  effective 
management  of  economic  growth.  For 
this  reason  they  should  be  viewed  not  as 
a  tax  preference,  but  as  a  measure  in 
the  broad  public  Interest. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  tradeoff  between 
inflation  and  unemployment  has  become 
less  and  less  favorable  in  recent  years. 
This  means  that  we  can  no  longer  rely 
as  heavily  on  a  strict  policy  of  reducing 
total  demand  in  order  to  fight  inflation, 
because  the  cost  In  higher  imemploy- 
ment  has  become  too  great.  It  is  there- 
fore essential  that  we  find  other  less  cost- 
ly tools  to  aid  in  the  battle  against  infia- 
tion. and  I  believe  that  one  of  these 
should  be  more  rapid  growth  in  produc- 
tivity. Greater  productivity  will  allow 
companies  moderate  increases  in  both 
wages  and  profits,  without  excessive  price 
increases  leading  to  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. By  spurring  more  rapid  growth  in 
productivity,  the  liberalized  depreciation 


guidelines  promise  to  make  an  important 
contribution  to  fuller  employment  at 
lower  levels  of  inflation.  This  is  surelj 
something  that  is  in  the  interest  of  aD 
Americans. 

Finally,  we  need  to  think  in  a  much 
more  creative  way  about  manpower 
training  and  public  service  employment 
While  well  Intentloned,  the  Democratic 
manpower  programs  of  the  1960's  fo- 
cused almost  exclusively  on  young,  mar- 
ginal, and  unemployed  workers  and 
trained  them  for  semiskilled  Jobs  already 
In  short  supply.  What  we  need  to  do  in 
the  1970's,  I  believe,  is  to  develop  pro- 
grams geared  to  the  actual  structure  (rf 
the  labor  market.  This  means  a  new  em- 
phasis on  upgrading  currently  employed 
blue-collar  workers  for  technical,  highly 
skilled  and  white-collar  Jobs  where  the 
real  shortages  now  exist. 

Such  a  shift  in  focus  would  have  two 
important  consequences:  First,  the  In- 
tense wage  pressure  that  stokes  inflation 
in  these  sectors  would  be  dampened;  and 
second,  many  new  job  slots  in  the  blue- 
collar  mainstream  would  be  vacated,  to 
be  fiJled  by  the  marginal  and  unem- 
ployed workers  that  we  do  continue  to 
train. 

Our  fundamental  problem  is  that  we 
have  too  many  workers  competing  for  a 
limited  nimiber  of  jobs  at  the  bottom  of 
the  employment  ladder.  This  is  not  due 
primarily  to  slack  in  the  economy.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  real  dlfiQculty  is  structural. 
The  basic  fact  Is  that  the  makeup  of  the 
American  labor  force  Is  several  years  be- 
hind the  changing  job  structure  of  our 
technologically  dynamic  economy.  The 
goal  of  our  natlonsd  manpower  policy, 
therefore,  must  be  to  retain  the  labor 
force  to  better  fit  these  changing  job 
opportxmlties. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  massive  emer- 
gency public  service  job  program  can 
serve  this  purpose  any  better  than  the 
manpower  training  progrtmis  of  the  last 
decade.  Such  a  program  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  American  firms  will 
never  be  able  to  offer  jobs  to  the  large 
number  of  marginal  and  semiskilled 
workers  at  the  bottom  of  the  labor 
force,  and  that  these  workers,  musi 
therefore,  be  sopped  up  by  public 
make- work  projects. 

I  realize  that  many  would  argue  that 
we  need  an  expanded  public  work  force 
In  order  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
health,  sanitation,  environmental  res- 
toration, and  the  Uke.  But  proponents  of 
large  scale  emergency  public  employ- 
ment consistently  refuse  to  put  a  time 
limit  on  public  jobs.  In  my  view,  this  in- 
dicates quite  clearly  that  they  have  no 
real  hope  of  finding  permanent  jobs  for 
these  subsidized  workers  on  State  and 
local  payrolls.  At  bottom  then,  the 
emergency  public  service  employment 
panacea  is  a  recipe  for  a  permanently 
subsidized  public  job  market. 

But  do  we  have  to  settle  for  this?  Is  it 
really  the  case  that  the  American 
economy  cannot  use  these  workers?  That 
we  must  permanently  tap  the  Treasury  to 
subsidize  improductive  jobs  in  order  to 
maintain  full  employment?  I  think  not. 
I  think  marginal  and  semiskilled  workere 
can  be  retrained  and  upgraded  to  match 
the  real  needs  of  the  private  and  pubuc 
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sectors.  I  believe  the  chronic  manpower 
surplus  at  the  botton  of  the  job  ladder 
can  be  reduced  without  bloating  the  pub- 
lic payroll.  But  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished if  we  try  to  spend  our  way  into 
permanent  make-work  programs  or  pro- 
grams to  train  the  unskilled  unemployed 
for  jobs  that  currently  do  not  exist.  In- 
stead, we  must  use  our  limited  funds  for 
manpower  programs  aimed  at  upgrading, 
adjusting,  and  retraining  across  the  en- 
tire labor  force,  not  merely  at  the  bottom. 
For  it  is  the  entire  labor  force  that  Is  out 
of  joint  with  the  needs  of  the  economy 
and  until  we  change  the  basic  focus  of 
manpower  policy  to  accoimt  for  this  fact, 
we  will  make  no  real  headway  in  reduc- 
ing either  the  shortages  in  some  sectors 
or  the  surpluses  in  otiiers  which  under- 
mine steady,  high-level  economic  per- 
formance. 

In  making  these  points,  I  do  not  wish 
to  imply  that  there  Is  no  place  for  public 
service  employment  programs  or  for 
manpower  training  programs  aimed  at 
the  unemployed  and  marginal  worker. 
What  I  am  calling  for  Is  more  balance 
and  resdlsm.  Indeed,  current  economic 
circumstances,  and  the  fact  that  there 
are  growing  opportunities  for  use  of  pub- 
lic service  employees  In  genuine  para- 
professionai  roles,  mean  that  a  modest 
public  service  employment  program  may 
well  be  in  order.  But  any  funds  made 
available  should  be  expressly  tied  to  a 
cutoff  mechanism  so  that  only  persons 
who  can  legitimately  hope  to  find  per- 
manent places  in  the  public  sector  will 
be  brought  Into  the  program. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  my  crit- 
icism of  the  programs  offered  by  the 
Democratic  leadership  In  no  way  Implies 
satisfaction  with  the  current  state  of 
the  economy.  Far  from  it.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  the  President's  balanced, 
moderately  expansionary  fiscal  policy 
is  the  prudent  course  for  the  present, 
and  that  there  are  strong  signs  that  it 
Is  beginning  to  have  a  significant  effect 
in  quelling  the  raging  fires  of  Inflation 
that  have  racked  our  economy  for  the 
last  4  years. 

There  Is  much  more  yet  to  be  done, 
particularly  In  dealing  with  some  of  the 
structural  deficiencies  of  the  economy  I 
have  touched  upon  today.  But  I  want  to 
stress  again  that  these  caimot  be  rem- 
edied by  resorting  to  warmed-over  New 
Deal  panaceas.  Open-throttle  expansion 
of  total  demand  promises  to  destroy 
through  Inflation  any  gains  made  by 
reducing  unemployment.  While  raising 
the  minimum  wage  may  be  desirable  over 
the  long  run,  I  am  convinced  that  an 
Immediate  22-percent  Increase,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  other  party,  will  eliminate 
more  Jobs  than  It  will  create — especially 
when  we  remember  tliat  It  will  take  more 
jobs  away  from  those  groups  where  un- 
employment Is  already  highest.  Business 
baiting  of  the  type  implicit  In  the  cur- 
rent opposition  to  the  depreciation  lib- 
eralization Is  simply  a  revival  of  the  old 
harangue  against  economic  royalist, 
and  obscures  the  real  public  Interest  In 
more  rapid  capital  Investment.  And 
finally,  the  proposal  for  massive  emer- 
gency public  service  employment  Is,  at 
bottom,  a  narrow,  costly  way  of  dealing 
with  a  symptom  that  can  only  be  cured  by 


balanced  training  and  development  of 
the  entire  labor  force,  geared  to  the 
broader  needs  of  the  whole  economy. 


SCHOOL  BUSING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  McKevitt»  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Is- 
sue of  school  busing  Is  a  critical  one  and 
one  that  is  of  interest  to  all  of  us. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  on  this  Issue  which  were 
handed  down  on  Tuesday.  While  the  de- 
cisions may  have  answered  most  of  the 
questions  for  school  districts  in  the 
South,  they  seem  to  leave  imanswered 
questions  held  by  Denver  school  officials 
and  by  school  officials  in  other  north- 
ern cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  would  get  on  with 
it.  To  my  knowledge,  the  Court  has  never 
dealt  specifically  with  a  northern  case 
involving  either  de  jure  or  de  facto  seg- 
regation. Instead,  it  generally  has  been 
left  to  lower  courts  to  attempt  to  de- 
cipher what  the  Supreme  Court  might  be 
thinking  in  these  matters. 

The  situation  reminds  me  of  the  plight 
which  faced  law  enforcement  officers  for 
a  number  of  years  after  such  cases  as 
Miranda.  The  Court  chipped  away  at 
this  block  of  cases  slowly,  which  caused 
uncertainty  for  law  eirforcement  oflQcers 
for  years. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  to  school 
officials  in  the  North.  In  Denver,  our 
school  officials  want  to  obey  the  law.  The 
problem  is  that  they  are  uncertain  what 
the  law  Is  insofar  as  school  desegregation 
and  busing  are  concerned. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  consternation 
among  school  officials  all  over  the  North. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  move  quickly  to  resolve  the  situa- 
tion and  put  down  some  specific  and 
precise  guidelines  on  the  question  of 
busing  to  deal  with  de  Jure  segregation. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  moved  rapidly  with  a  de- 
cision regarding  conduct  of  defense 
counsel  and  def  endents  during  the  course 
of  a  trial.  The  decision  v,-as  timely  and 
needed. 

A  decision  putting  down  additional 
guidelines  for  forced  busing  would  also 
be  timely  and  it  is  needed.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  move 
with  some  dispatch  in  resolving  this 
dilemma. 


ership  of  that  party,  as  recently  as  the 
1968  campaign,  when  its  candidates  were 
vociferously  sui>porting  our  commitment, 
and  the  buildup  of  troops  to  Uie  half- 
million-man  level. 

The  Hue  massacre,  where  2,700  per- 
ished at  the  hMids  of  the  Vletcong,  was 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  bloodbath  that 
could  be  expected  if  we  were  to  puU  U.S. 
troops  out  of  Vietnam  before  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  fully  prepared  to  defend 
themselves.  It  should  weigh  heavily  on 
the  conscience  of  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress tempted  to  play  politics  with  the 
war — anyone  who  is  tempted  to  join  the 
stampede  toward  a  dishonorable  settle- 
ment on  the  enemy's  terms.  This  is  what 
Hanoi  has  called  for,  and  this  is  exactly 
why  we  cannot  end  the  war  on  those 
conditions. 

President  Nixon  is  phasing  out  this 
war— Just  as  President  Elsenhower 
phased  out  the  last  Democrat  war  in 
Korea.  Mr.  Nixon  has  a  plan  and  a  work- 
able, honorable  program  to  get  American 
combat  troops  out  of  Vietnam.  He  al- 
ready has  cut  troop  levels  nearly  in  half. 
He  has  reduced  the  intensity  of  the  fight- 
ing, and  by  his  courageous  decisions  to 
go  Into  Cambodia  and  Laos  has  crippled 
the  enemy's  capacity  to  expand  the  war. 

Vietnamlzation  is  moving  ahead  rapid- 
ly. The  South  Vietnamese  are  swiftly 
developing  the  capability  of  their  own 
armed  defense.  The  President  needs  the 
support  of  the  American  people  in  his 
efforts  to  end  this  war  on  terms  that 
will  provide  some  hope  for  future  peace 
in  Asia  and  which  will  head  off  future 
Communist  aggresrion.  If  the  Asian  Reds 
are  allowed  to  declare  a  military  vic- 
tory— and  they  would  do  so  if  we  threw 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  the  wolves— it 
would  only  encourage  further  territorial 
aggression  in  Asia,  and  endanger  world 
peace  for  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  must  meet  the 
challenge  of  greatness.  We  have  assumed 
leadership  in  defending  the  free  world — 
and  freedom  of  choice  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  is  our  purpose  in  being  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  a  time  when  we  must  re- 
sist the  blandishments  of  taking  the  easy 
way  out,  when  we  must  cling  to  our  na- 
tional integrity,  and  back  our  President's 
program  which  is  practical  and  working 
well,  and  which  promises  peace  with 
freedom  In  South  Vietnam. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAM  FOR 
PEACE  WITH  FREEDOM  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt)  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  amazing 
that  the  party  that  brought  us  3  years  of 
the  Korean  war  and  7  years  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  suddenly  decided  it  knows 
how  to  make  peace.  Its  formula  is  to 
abandon  our  commitments  and  turn  the 
South  Vietnamese  over  to  the  Vletcong. 
This  approach  runs  coimter  to  the  letui- 


A  GI'S  "OTHER "  VIETNAM  WAR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Danielson)  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sig- 
nificant actions  of  individual  servicemen 
to  alleviate  misery  suffered  by  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  worthy  of  note.  Such 
is  the  story  of  the  continuing  efforts  of 
Army  S.  Sgt.  Donald  L.  Fryer  of  Al- 
hambra,  Calif. — one  of  the  cities  in  the 
district  which  I  represent. 

Sergeant  Fryer's  dedication  to  helping 
orphans  and  the  aged  in  Vietnam  start- 
ed in  1967  while  he  was  stationed  there, 
and  led  him  to  request  return  to  Vietnam 
and  civic  action  assignment  after  be- 
ing sent  back  to  the  safety  of  the  United 
States.  His  commitment  is  notable,  also. 
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for  Its  accomplishments:  malnutrltlbn 
has  been  eliminated  In  the  Oo  Vap  Or- 
phanages and  other  needs  are  being  n^et. 
I  commend  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  the  fine  example  set  by  Serge*nt 
Fryer,  who  is  serving  both  his  country 
and  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  ^ar 
in  Vietnam : 

f Prom  the  Los  Angelee  (Calif.)  Tlmea.  i 

Mar.  34.  1971] 

A  OI's  "Othxr"  VirrNAM  War 

(By  Jean  Murphy) 

Army   Staff   Bgt.   Donald   L.   Fryer   be^an 

fighting    "the    other   war"    In    Vietnam;  at 

Christmastime.  1967. 

•I  had  collected  toys  for  some  orphaM," 
he  said.  "When  I  walked  Into  the  orjrtian^ge, 
they  banded  me  a  baby — she  was  re«lly. 
reaUy  frail— *nd  asked  did  I  have  any  f9od. 
The  baby  died  of  starvation  while  1  Was 
holding  her." 

Since  then,  the  Alhambra  soldier  has  dedi- 
cated himself  to  fighting  hunger  and  mUery 
In  Vietnam  by  collecting  food,  clothes,  medi- 
cal supplies  and  other  Items  for  2,000  or- 
phans. He  also  helps  the  aged  In  a  hospital 
near  bis  outfit,  the  1st  Military  IntelUg^noe 
Battalion  (ABS) . 

("Perhaps  no  other  soldier,"  Tlmesipan 
Jack  Polsle  has  written  from  Saigon,  "'can 
match  his  performance  for  volunteer  a«*lst- 
anee  to  Vietnamese  orphanages  and  t>os- 
pltals." 

Currently  at  home  on  a  brief  leave,  Bgt. 
Pryer  said  that  "I  personally  feel  that  1|  we 
are  to  salvage  anything  from  this  war^  we 
must  win  this  other  war.  Money  and  etfort 
not  to  mention  the  lives,  will  be  wastetf  If 
we  do  not  succeed  In  helping  these  real  "vic- 
tims of  the  war." 

When  Sgt.  Fryer  firat  vlalted  the  Go  Vap 
orphanage,  which  operates  at  three  locatjons 
near  Saigon,  "The  chUdren  were  dying  A  10, 
12  a  week  from  starvation."  ' 

Sgt.  Fryer  "began  writing  home  and  thilngs 
began  coming  In  and  in  eight  months'  tjme, 
we  did  away  with  malnutrition.  For  the  last 
10  months  I  was  there,  wasnt  one  d^th 
from  starvation." 

Sent  back  to  the  United  States,  he  tried 
v«lnly  to  keep  the  project  going  from  his 
recruiting  post  In  Pasadena.  lAst  3eptei»ber, 
he  returned  to  Vietnam  at  his  own  remiest 
and  was  assigned  to  work  full  time  on  "civic 
action"  for  the  orphanages.  The  battalion's 
civic  actions  committee,  which  serves  Hi  an 
advisory  capacity.  U  headed  by  MaJ.  Q^nld 
W.  Trapp  of  West  Covlna. 

Sgt.  Fryer  said  the  orphanages  get  »ome 
help  from  a  CathoUc  welfare  agency  but 
that  they  have  no  source  of  steady  taopme, 
government  or  private. 

"Most  of  the  chUdren  at  Go  Vap  ara  war 
orphans  and  Increasing  numbers  of  ihem 
are  Vietnamese-American,"  Sgt.  Fryer  said. 
He  said  he  did  not  know  the  total  number  of 
orphans  and  fatherless  children  In  Vietnam 
but  that  "In  Saigon  alone,  there  ar«  120 
orphanages  ranging  In  size  from  40  kids  up 
to  3,000."  Polio,  he  added.  Is  widespread. 

On  leave  In  the  Loe  Angeles  area  to  visit 
his  wife  and  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Pryer  of  Alhambra.  and  to  seek  aid  tot  the 
orpbans,  Sgt.  Pryer  said: 

"We're  not  soliciting  from  corporations. 
We're  Just  asking  Joe  Cltlaen  to  share  a  lit- 
tle with  these  kids."  , 

Needed  are  food,  clothe*,  Infant  Tottaula 
and  bottles,  diapers,  vitamins,  safety  pli»s, 
disinfectants— anything  babies  and  young- 
sters must  have.  Also  needed  are  food  and 
clothing  for  the  aged. 

Donations  may  be  sent  to  the  1st  Military 
InteUlgence  BattaUon  (ARS),  Civic  A<»tlon8 
Committee.  APO  San  Prandsco  96307.  Iti  ad- 
dition, the  committee  has  a  special  tru*t  ac- 
count In  the  name  of  Vietnamese  Orphanage 
Project  at  the  First  City  Bank,  P.O.  B«x  29, 


Alhambra  91802.  where  financial  contribu- 
tions may  be  made. 

"We  draw  from  there  to  buy  such  things 
as  rice,  beds  and  buUdlng  materials."  Sgt. 
Pryer  said. 

Sgt.  Pryer,  who  more  than  once  has  been 
called  "father  to  2,000  orphans,"  now  has  one 
of  his  own. 

He  and  Mrs.  Fryer  are  adopting  a  boy  they 
have  named  David  Mathew.  David  Is  a  Viet- 
namese war  orphan  and  he  will  be  3  years  old 
in  AprU. 

TESTIMONY  BY  I.  W.  ABEL,  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  LTEEL- 
WORKERS  OF  AMERICA— INSUR- 
ING AND  OUARANTEEINO  EM- 
PLOYEE BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Dent)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  that  v?ill  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House  during  this  session  of 
Congress  will  be  HR.  1269,  proposed  leg- 
islation to  insure  and  guarantee  employ- 
ees benefits  under  welfare  and  pension 
plans. 

I  present  to  the  House  outstanding 
testimony  givai  by  I.  W.  Abel,  president 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
before  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  major 
provisions  of  the  proposed  act. 

The  meeting  before  this  committee  was 
attended  by  the  largest  number  of  peo- 
ple to  attend  a  public  hearing  on  a  spe- 
cific piece  of  legislation  in  my  40-odd 
years  of  legislative  duties.  This  shows, 
without  a  doubt,  the  very  serious  nature 
of  this  legislation  and  the  intense  interest 
of  the  millions  of  Americans  covered  by 
private  pension  systems.  I  am  asking 
that  this  be  presented  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing,  to  the  attention  of  Congress, 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  act,  and 
the  clear  and  concise  analysis  of  the 
needs  and  requirements  in  this  legislation 
to  guarantee  all  the  participants  in  pri- 
vate pension  plans  a  security  of  their 
pension  rights  and  entitlements. 

It  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
Members  themselves  to  read  this  pres- 
entation and  blue  sheet  of  facts,  in  order 
to  clear  up  many  misunderstandings  con- 
cerning this  important  legislative  pro- 
posal. I  present  the  testimony  and  sum- 
mary at  this  time. 

Testimony  bt  I.  W.  Abix 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  the  com- 
mittee for  your  kind  Invitation  to  appear 
b«<ore  you  today  and  to  speak  for  some  1.2 
million  members  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  on  a  subject  tha*  Is  a  priority 
concern  of  our  union. 

I  have  with  me  today,  Mr.  Jack  Sheehan. 
our  Legislative  Director,  and  Murray  lAtl- 
n.er.  who  Is  our  actuarial  adviser. 

I  want  to  extend  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  behalf  of  my  fellow  Ofllcers,  and  the 
members  of  our  Union,  our  appreciation  for 
your  Intereet,  concern,  and  efforts,  In  ob- 
taining passage  of  legislation  that  will 
strengthen  and  guarantee  the  private  pen- 
sion system  in  this  country. 

We  also  commend  your  fellow  committee 
members  for  their  interest  and  concern  in 
this  very  complex  and  vitally  Importart 
area. 

It  is  my  hope  today,  as  I  attempted  to  do 
when  I  appeared  before  you  last  year,  that 
I  can  convey  to  you  the  eameet  deelree  and 


the  hopee  of  our  members  fc«-  Congressional 
action  to  protect  and  guarantee  their  pen- 
sion rights.  These  desires  and  hopes  are 
understandable  because  no  union  in  the 
world  has  as  many  members  covered  by  pri- 
vate pension  plans  as  does  the  United  Steel- 
workers of  America.  Currently,  we  have  some 
one  million  members  who  are  covered  by 
p>enslon  plaos  negotiated  by  our  union.  Al- 
most 183,000  of  our  members  are  now  being 
paid  pensions  under  these  negotiated  plana. 
As  I  stated  In  my  last  appearance  before  this 
committee,  reeearves  In  these  plans  have  been 
acciunulated  in  excess  of  »3  billion.  While 
this  is  an  impressive  figure,  it  is  not  Im- 
pressive enough  to  guarantee  fully  the 
ability  of  many  of  the  plans  to  meet  all 
their  obligations. 

What  we  desire,  and  what  we  are  urging 
upon  this  session  of  Congress,  Is  leglslaUon 
which  will — In  effect — make  retirement 
mean  what  It  is  supposed  to  mean:  Warm 
days  at  sunshine  and  security;  not  cold 
days  of  uncertainty  and  fear. 

What  we  desire  Is  legislation  which  will 
guarantee  that  years  of  labor  imder  a 
pension  plan  shall  not  be  in  vain;  that  t 
change  of  Jobs,  that  financial  instability, 
that  Inadequate  funding,  shal!  not  deny  a 
worker  the  pension  he  has  labored  for.  Un- 
fortunately, we  In  the  Steelworkers  have  had 
some  75  bad  experiences,  and  In  some  oases 
affecting  thousands  of  workers. 

As  I  said,  this  is  indeed  a  very  complex 
field  requiring  careful  study.  But  I  believe 
the  necessary  homework  has  been  done  and 
that  action  now  can  be  taken  so  that  a 
pension  plan  should  not  be  a  game  of 
chance  for  workers. 

1  have  read  the  testimony  of  Industry  wlt- 
neiees  before  this  committee,  and  I  have 
heard  much  of  it  before.  Tou  too  have  heard 
such  arguments  against  legislation  designed 
to  protect  and  advance  the  welfare  of  work- 
ers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  your  own  observa- 
tion during  the  hearings  last  year  that 
you  didn't  remember  any  drive  that  was 
more  Intense  than  the  drive  in  Congress  to 
prevent  the  insurance  of  bank  deposits.  Yet, 
today,  as  you  noted,  bankers  advertise  this 
fact  in  seeking  customers. 

In  the  Industries  under  our  Jurisdiction 
we  have  had  a  similar  experience.  Companies 
bitterly  resisted  paid  vacations,  extended 
vacations,  paid  holidays — and  pensions— yet 
today  they  claim  such  benefits  as  proof  of 
their  own  virtuous  employment  practices. 

In  brief,  I  maintain  that  In  a  society  as 
affluent  as  ours,  in  a  society  with  our  sklUs 
and  knowledge,  but  most  of  all  In  a  society 
which  has  proclaimed  Its  dedication  to  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare,  we  can  and  must 
guarantee  a  worker's  econtanlc  security  In 
his  later  years. 

The  pension  from  his  employer  Is  usually 
the  single  largest  asset  other  than  Social 
Security,  that  a  worker  has  after  a  lifetime 
of  work.  It  is  almost  always  more  than  he 
has  m  his  bank  account,  and  usually  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  his  home.  The  average 
worker  retiring  at  or  after  age  66  from  the 
major  companies  \md«r  contract  with  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  has  approxi- 
mately 30  years  of  service.  In  our  recent  con- 
tainer industry  settlements,  an  «hPloyj* 
with  average  service  retiring  at  age  66  will 
be  entlUed  to  pension  payments  after  retire- 
ment totaling  about  M5,000, 

While  the  annvUty  values  of  pensions  may 
be  huge,  for  some  workers  this  value  wiu 
turn  out  to  be  a  paper  asset  only.  Their  em- 
ployers win  not  have  funded  these  great  costs 
during  the  workers'  active  lifetimes.  When 
the  time  comes  to  pay  pensions  at  retirement, 
some  employers— by  tennlnatlon  of  opera- 
tlons  or  for  other  reasons— wlU  be  u^^JV" 
provide  some  or  all  the  promised  ben«n» 
Every  responsible  wltneM  '**°_5f!Jmi 
peared  before  this  Committee  has  agreed  wxa 
the  necessity  for  federal  legislation  to  pio- 
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tect  pension  rights.  But  the  employer  rep- 
neentatives  and  their  supporters  attempt  to 
make  you  believe  that  only  some  minor  tin- 
kering with  the  present  law  wlU  do  the  Job. 
Since  everyone  agrees  It  Is  necessary  to  enact 
standards  of  fiduciary  reaponslbUlty  and  that 
there  should  be  f\Ul  dlsclosiire  and  reporting 
of  the  financial  activities  and  operation  of 
pension  plans.  It  U  not  necessary  to  belabor 
these  points.  However,  I  repeat  as  I  have 
gald  before:  While  housekeeping  measures 
protecting  the  Integrity  of  pension  funds 
are  an  elementary  and  essential  part  of  fed- 
eral laws  protecting  pensions,  real  pension 
security  will  come  only  from  the  enactment 
of  laws  to  provide  three  new  pension  rights: 
vesting,  funding,  and  the  federal  insurance 
of  terminated  plans  which  are  Instifflclently 
funded. 

I  win  address  myself  first  to  vesting.  The 
basic  principle  which  Justifies  deferred  vested 
pension  rights  is  this — ^the  right  to  a  pension 
after  a  specified  number  of  years  of  service, 
or  for  disability,  or  after  a  specified  age.  Is  an 
earned  right.  That  Is,  pension  rights  are  part 
of  the  total  compensation  a  worker  receives 
for  his  labor.  The  fact  that  pension  rights 
become  payable  after  work  ceases,  does  not 
change  its  essential  character  as  payment  for 
services  rendered.  When  a  worker  Is  deprived 
of  his  deferred  compensation  each  time  he 
changes  employers,  or  when  he  loses  his 
Job.  he  has  been  unfairly  and  unjustly  de- 
prived of  part  of  his  earnings. 

Although  much  emphasis  Is  placed  upon 
the  loss  of  benefits  due  to  plant  shutdowns, 
the  loss  Is  no  less  real  for  those  workers  who 
lose  their  benefits  because  of  ftJlure  to  vest. 
As  Americana,  we  pride  ourselves  on  a  mo- 
bile work  force.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  In- 
dividual worker  should  not  be  penalized  If  he 
exercises  his  option  to  seek  other  employ- 
ment— regardless  of  cause.  Hence  an  effective 
vesting  and  portability  section  In  any  bUl 
protecting  pension  rights  Is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. 

Various  objections  to  providing  vested 
rights  by  law  have  been  made  at  different 
times  to  this  Committee.  These  objections 
are  not  only  Irrelevant,  but  they  would  seek 
to  perpetuate  Injustices. 

For  example,  there  was  the  testimony  be- 
fore this  Committee  on  May  20.  1970,  by  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Tyson,  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. In  his  testimony  he  argued  that  if 
the  Congress  made  "vesting  mandatory,  and 
mandatorily  you  Increase  our  costs,  some- 
thing they  (the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica) do  not  have  to  negotiate,  and  If  (they) 
can  get  a  benefit  In  (the)  employment  pack- 
age that  (they)  don't  have  to  aak  for  because 
the  Gtovemment  gives  It  to  them,  (they) 
would  love  to  have  It".  In  his  formal  state- 
ment Mr.  Tyson  pooh-poohed  the  necessity 
for  mandatory  vesting.  "Over-all",  said  Mr. 
Tyson,  "we  expect  that  roughly  10  of  every 
20  of  our  employees— or  their  survivors — with 
10  or  more  years  of  service  will  receive  either 
pension  or  Insurance  benefits,  or  both,  from 
our  company."  Thus,  the  argument  seems  to 
go,  only  8%  of  our  employees  with  10  or  more 
years  of  service  would  benefit  from  legislated 
vested  rights,  and  this  small  percentage  of 
beneficiaries  should  not  be  given  their  due 
unless  the  Union  Is  compelled  to  give  up 
some  other  benefit  during  contract  negotia- 
tions. If  this  argument  is  valid.  It  could  be 
used  to  deny  the  necessity  for  other  forms  of 
social  legislation  such  as  minimum  wage  or 
overtime  laws.  Should  the  laws  abolishing 
child  labor  be  repealed,  so  that  Unions  would 
be  forced  to  give  up  something  In  collective 
bargaining  for  their  re-enactment?  There 
may  be  employers  who  think  the  factory  and 
mine  safety  laws  are  unnecessary.  Should  safe 
practices  and  a  healthy  place  of  work  be  de- 
pendent on  the  Union's  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice some  essential  economic  demand?  Mr. 
Tyson,  and  those  who  argue  like  him,  are 


saying  that  legislation  protecting  workers' 
rights  should  not  be  thought  of  as  minimum 
decent  and  fair  standards,  which  a  humane 
and  Just  society  demands  for  thoee  who  labor. 
They  are  arguing,  in  effect,  that  the  nation's 
basic  laws  which  protect  labor  from  exploi- 
tation, should  be  traded  at  the  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining table  as  if  Justice  was  a  matter  of  pri- 
vate negotiation  instead  of  a  social  right. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  the  alleged 
consolation  which  the  Tyson  figures  might 
provide,  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  the 
vsist  majority  of  American  workers.  Senators 
Williams  and  Javlts  within  the  last  weeks 
released  preliminary  data  Indicating  that  In 
some  plans  studied  by  them,  more  than  92% 
of  workers  lost  all  rights  to  benefits  because 
of  lack  of  more  liberal  vesting  rights.  That 
statistic  Is  Just  the  opposite  of  the  experi- 
ence recorded  by  Mr.  "Tyson  and  a  horrendous 
conclusion  for  workers. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Lumb  of  Republic  Steel,  repre- 
senting the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, has  even  Indicated  what  covUd  be 
suitable  for  trading  at  the  barglnlng  table. 
In  his  testimony  on  March  28.  1970,  Mr. 
Lumb  said.  "The  alternatives  to  vesting  may 
be  either  larger  normal  retirement  benefits 
for  those  nearing  retirement  age,  disability 
pensions,  perhaps  an  early  retirement  fea- 
ture, or  widow's  benefits — to  name  a  few". 
In  other  words,  let's  make  the  Unions  trade 
off  benefits  for  their  totaUy  and  permanently 
disabled  members  who  will  never  again  be 
able  to  work,  or  benefits  for  the  widows  and 
orphaned  children  of  their  dead  members. 
He  is  saying  we  should  obtain,  by  negotia- 
tion rather  than  legUlatlon.  the  rights  that 
employees  have  earned  after  years  of  service. 
Laws  establishing  fair  labor  standards  are 
based  on  the  fact  that  only  a  small  minority 
of  employers  are  unwilling  to  treat  their  em- 
ployees fairly.  The  aim  of  labor  legislation  Is 
to  establish  the  minimum  standards  which 
all  employers  must  comply  with,  so  that  com- 
petition can  be  based  on  such  factors  as 
quality,  .-lervlce  and  price,  rather  than  on 
the  exploitation  of  labor. 

Arguments  against  pension  vesting  legis- 
lation which  would  trade  one  fair  standard 
for  another,  make  about  as  much  sense  as 
would  an  argument  against  minimum  wage 
legislation  which  suggested  that  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law  should  not  be  amended  unless 
Its  proponents  were  agreeable  to  a  reduction 
In  Social  Security  benefits.  Deferred  vested 
pension  rights  should  be  provided  by  lav) 
because  they  are  a  basic  element  of  pension 
security  for  workers. 

Now,  to  turn  to  funding.  Funding  of  pen- 
sions, if  we  are  to  Judge  by  what  witnesses 
before  this  Committee  continuously  claim.  Is 
as  praiseworthy  as  virtue  and  charity. 

The  testimony  previously  given  before  this 
Committee,  reveals  the  following  typical 
statements  by  various  employer  witnesses: 
"NAM  (National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers ^  also  endorses  funding  of  private 
pension  plans." 

Mr.  Tyson  for  U.S.  Steel,  "We  favor  ade- 
quate funding  ..." 

Mr.  William  P.  Lackman.  Morgan  Guaran- 
ty Trust  Company,  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  A'soclatlon,  "We  believe  that 
the  funding  of  pension  plans  does  not  pre- 
sent any  serious  problems." 

Mr.  John  Moore.  The  Wyatt  Company,  an 
actuary,  "It  is  also  In  the  public  Interest  to 
encourage  employers  with  unfunded  pen- 
sion programs  to  convert  them  to  advance 
funded  plans." 

Mr.  E.  S.  Willis,  General  Electric  Company, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  "Employers  and 
pension  plan  administrators  recognize  the 
need  to  build  reserves." 

The  representative  of  the  BeU  Telephone 
Company,  stated,  "We  in  the  Bell  System 
believe  In  the  sound  financing  of  penalon 
plans."   The   Life   Insurance   Association   of 


America  advocated  "reasonable  vesting  and 
strong  funding  arrangements  In  private  pen- 
sion plans."  While  many  employer  spokes- 
men may  have  endorsed  the  concept  of  fund- 
ing of  pension  plans,  it  would  be  difflctUt 
to  find  such  spokesmen  who  support  legis- 
lation to  require  the  funding  of  pension 
plans. 

What  Is  meant  when  it  Is  said  that  a  pen- 
sion plan  Is  fully  funded?  A  pension  plan  Is 
considered  to  be  fully  funded  when — on  any 
date — the  pension  fund  reserves  are  ac- 
tuarially sufficient  to  pay  all  the  benefits 
of  the  plan  based  on  the  service  of  the  par- 
ticipants up  to  such  a  date,  without  any 
further  contributions  to  the  pension  fund. 
This  condition  can  come  about  only  If  regu- 
lar contributions  are  made  to  cover  each  em- 
ployee's accrual  of  service  each  year,  and  to 
amortize  the  unfunded  past  service  llabUl- 
tles  of  the  plan.  If  a  plan  terminates  before 
the  date  full  funding  Is  achieved,  the  un- 
funded pension  obligations  will  be  lost  un- 
less they  CM  be  paid  from  the  assets  of  the 
company. 

Since  almost  all  employers,  bankers,  ac- 
tuaries, and  Insurance  representatives  rec- 
ognize that  funding  of  pensions  Is  essential 
for  the  eventual  payment  of  benefits,  one 
begins  to  wonder  why  most  of  these  same 
people  oppose  legislation  which  will  require 
adherence  to  an  essential  element  of  pension 
financing. 

Many  employers  who  are  funding  their 
pension  plans  and  who  oppose  the  compul- 
sory funding  of  jjenslons  are  trying  to  avoid 
being  required  permanently  to  adhere  to 
sound  standards  of  pension  financing.  In  es- 
sence, they  are  sayliig,  "Well  be  glad  to  fund 
(tensions  voluntarily  as  long  as  we  think  we 
want  to  do  s<5.  But,  if  we  should  change  our 
minds,  we  want  the  right  to  quit  at  any 
time — without  the  government  saying,  you 
cannot." 

As  to  those  companies  which  have  under- 
taken to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  in  pensions 
to  their  Individual  employees  but  which  do 
not  fund  or  deliberately  underfund  their  ac- 
crued and  accruing  liabilities.  It  is  obvious 
they  do  not  Intend  to  honor  their  obliga- 
tions. The  rising  disbursements  of  pension 
payments  In  any  new  plan  are  ustially  not 
felt  xmtU  the  passage  of  10,  20  or  30  years. 
The  Irresponsible  owner  who  Intends  to 
abandon  his  biislness  before  rising  pension 
costs  prove  to  be  what  he  regards  as  an  ex- 
cessive drain  on  profits,  may  complain  about 
his  being  denied  fiexlblUty  to  meet  his  obli- 
gations as  he  pleases.  What  he  reaUy  means 
is  that  he  wants  the  right  to  assume  large 
obligations  to  pay  pensions  to  his  employees 
at  a  future  date,  but  that  he  wants  to  be 
free  not  to  accumulate  the  money  necessary 
to  pay  them.  The  retired  victim  of  such  an 
employer  wUl  have  no  way  to  undo  retroac- 
tively the  loss  of  pension  fund  contributions 
which  should  have  been  made  during  his 
working  life.  And  shall  we  teU  him  the  rea- 
son why  he  is  without  a  pension  is  that  we 
wanted  to  give  his  employer  fiexlbUlty? 

The  establishment  of  laws  requiring  the 
funding  of  pension  liabilities  is  as  legitimate 
a  function  of  government  as  are  the  regula- 
tion of  bank  reserves  to  Insure  the  safety  of 
depositors'  bank  accounts.  It  Is  as  legitimate 
a  function  of  government  as  Is  the  require- 
ment of  reserves  to  Insure  the  Integrity  of 
poUcles  Issued  by  Insurance  companies.  Ar- 
guments are  put  forward  to  allow  employers 
to  have  self-Insured  pension  plans  without 
any  fixed  requirement  for  amortizing  llablU- 
tlM.  This  U  equivalent  to  saying  that  bank- 
ers should  not  be  compelled  by  law  to  main- 
tain any  fixed  ratio  of  assets  to  deposits  or 
for  Insurance  companies  to  msdntaln  legally 
established  levels  of  reserves.  It  will  be  noted 
that  every  soundly  rxm  bank  should  have 
proper  ratios  of  assets  to  deposits,  and  loans 
should  always  be  made  on  the  basis  of  sound 
collateral,  but  It  would  be  absiu^  to  suggest 
that  banking  lavre  regulating  these  matters 
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should  not  be  enacted  because  some  blgli 
flyers  might  be  discouraged  from  starting  u^ 
n«io  banks  to  accept  depoelta. 

Tet.  that  Is  precisely  the  argument 
vanced  by  some  spokesmen  for  Industry 
opposition  to  laws  requiring  pension  fund- 
ing. A  typical  statement  Is  made  by  the  NA 
which  says  that  compulsory  fvmdlng  "wou 
slow  down   normal   pension   plan   improva- 
menta  while  dlsoouraglng  the  establlshmeilt 
of  new  plans."  This  statement  Is  totally  il- 
logical.  If   not  downright  silly.   If   pensiop 
promises  can  only  be  paid  If  the  accruii^ 
liability  Is  funded,  how  oan  anyone  urge  tl^e 
government  to  permit  or  encourage  the  e«- 
tabUshment  of  plans  which  are  almost  cef- 
taln  not  to  pay  their  benefits?  The  faUure  %o 
establish  such  new  plana  Is  no  more  to  oe 
regretted  than  the  faUure  to  establish  bants 
and  insurance  companies  which  intend   fo 
operate  without  proper  reserves.  j 

If  a  Company  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  dis- 
counted contributions  under  a  funding  iot- 
mula  while  Its  employees  are  actively  at  wo*k 
and  earning  their  pension  rights,  how  will  It 
pay  the  full  cost  of  the  benefits  when  th*y 
fall  due?  Whether  a  plan  Is  funded  or  un- 
funded, the  same  number  of  employees  w^U 
retire  and  will  expect  to  live  their  lifetimes 
on  pension.  But  let  us  look  at  the  difference 
In  costs  when  benefits  are  paid  directly  frota 
current  income,  or  when  they  are  paid  frotn 
a  pension  fund.  I 

A  65-year-oId  male  retiree  on  a  pension  bf 
$300  a  month  wUl,  on  the  average,  be  paid 
$51 340  during  the  remainder  of  his  Uf eU 
If  the  Company,  to  insure  the  payment 
Che  employee's  benefit  for  his  lifetime,  i 
cided    to    put    aside,    at    age    65,    the    to' 
amount  required  to  pay  the  same  empla 
the  $300  per  month  from  capital  and  In' 
eat.  the  amount  required  Is  only  $38,675 

Finally,  let  us  assume  that  the  Compa 
funds  the  same  obligation  by  making  ann- 
contrlbutlons  to  a  pension  fund  during  « 
year  of  the  employees  35  years  of  active  e: 
ployment.  Now  the  Company  needs  only 
put  aside  $475.44  a  year  for  35  year«.  At  3'/4l% 
interest,   compounded  annually,   theee  rela- 
tively small  annual  contributions  will  toial 
the  nearly  $39,000  required  to  fully  fund  the 
retiree's  pension,  tmt  all  the  Company  woTkld 
actually  have  contritnited  is  S18.640.  In  otner 
words,  the  funded  coat  is  only  32%  of  *ie 
pay-as-you-go.  or  unfunded,  cost.  How  dan 
it   reasonably    be   argued    that   a   Compaiy. 
which    cannot    fund    a   total    of    less    thkn 
$17,000   In   35   years,   can   pay  a  pension   of 
almost  $52,000  over  UV2  years?  | 

The  truth  Is  that  a  Company  which  d^s 
not  fund  its  accrued  and  accruing  flnan<«al 
liabilities  for  pensions,  probably  has  no  In- 
tention of  meeting  its  obligation.  I 

For  many  years,  particularly  labe  In  ^he 
last  centurv.  hundreds  of  banks  and  insur- 
ance  companies  failed.   These   failures   w*re 
particularly  Intense  during  periods  of  busi- 
ness deoresslon,  and  rose  to  a  peak  in  the 
early  vears  of  the  Big  Depression.  But  eyen 
in   good   times,   banks  and   insurance  com- 
panies were  constantly  falling  due  to  unfler 
capitalization,  inadequate  reserves,  poor  In 
vestment  policies  and  poor.  If  not  dlshon 
management.  The  failures  of  banks  and 
surance  companies  frequently  meant  the 
of  minions  of  dollars  and  great  suffsrlnL 
many  people,  particularly  working  people 
The  Ufe  Insurance  InduMry  has  been  r' 
lated  by  the  states  for  the  past  60  years 
basis  of  this  regulation  which  has  raised  the 
Industry  to  one  of  the  most  stable  in  the 
Nation,   has   been  the  requirement  of  ade- 
quate levels  of  reserves  and  the  definition  of 
what  are  proper  typeo  of  investments.  The 
bnT>iring  industry  has  also  been  strengthened 
and  protected  by  legally  established  forms 
of   reserves,   standards    of    Investment   $nd 
loan  policies,  and  extensive  government  aUdlt 
and  examination  of  banking  operations  »nd 
management. 
The  Nation's  private  pension  system  can 


avoid  the  scandals  and  suffering  brought 
about  in  the  early  days  of  banking  and  In- 
surance because  of  Inadequate  financing,  un- 
sxUtable  Investments  and  mismanagement  by 
irresponsible  managements.  The  regrettable 
part  of  these  early  episodes  was  that  the 
manipulations  of  a  few  could  bring  niln  to 
many  or  all.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  legal 
requirements  for  capitalization,  specified  re- 
serve levels,  proscribed  Investment  policies 
and  high  standards  of  management  have  dis- 
couraged some  fly-by-nlght  operators  from 
starting  up  banks  and  Insurance  ccwnpanles. 
However,  these  discouragements  do  not  seem 
to  have  denied  Americans  the  opportunity 
to  deposit  or  borrow  money,  or  the  opportu- 
nity to  buy  life  Insurance.  On  the  contrary, 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  our  legal  reserve  banking  and  insurance 
Institutions  sleep  better  for  knowing  their 
savings  are  secure. 

We,  therefore,  support  the  concept  of 
standardized  fiindlng  of  pension  plans  as 
proposed  In  H.R.  1269.  but  suggest  that  the 
actual  funding  provisions  of  the  bill  contain 
serious  deficiencies  and  should  be  changed. 
If  they  are  suggested  as  a  compromise  to 
discourage  or  divert  the  opposition  of  those 
who  oppose  federal  compulsory  funding  re- 
quirements, we  believe  they  will  not  suc- 
ceed. The  most  serious  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed funding  standards  Is  that  they  will 
not  succeed  In  creating  pension  security  for 
the  victims  of  Inadequately  funded  pension 
plans. 

"Internal  Revenue  regulations  and  this  bill 
would  not  reqtilre  the  funding  of  all  past 
service  liability.  All  that  U  done  Is  to  specify 
that  the  unfunded  past  service  liability  Is 
not  to  Increase." 

The  aim  of  pension  ftindlng  should  be  the 
full  buildup  of  pension  funds  over  the  active 
lifetime  of  employees  so  that  by  the  time 
of  retirement  the  money  will  be  there  to  pay 
the  pensions. 

The  problem  of  pension  financing  con- 
cerns not  only  termination  of  operations.  It 
also  concerns  payment  of  benefits  during 
periods  of  economic  recession. 

In  discussing  the  early  history  of  pensions 
at  V.S.  Steel.  Mr.  Tyson  observed  In  last 
year's  hearings,  "We  operated  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  to  make  up  the  difference  (be- 
tween Inadequate  pwnslon-fund  Income  and 
pension  costs)  for  many  years — and  we  came 
to  the  1930'8".  Then,  observes  Mr.  Tyson.  "It 
was  necessary  for  us  to  reduce  pensions,  just 
as  we  had  to  reduce  wages,  and  reduce 
salaries.  When  we  came  out  of  that  period, 
It  was  .  .  .  the  conclusion  of  my  predeces- 
sors, that  adequate  funding  was  an  essen- 
tial for  the  successful  operation  of  a  pension 
plan." 

If  the  largest  steel  company  In  the  world 
was  forced  during  the  depression  to  reduce 
benefits  because  of  underfundlng  Imagine 
what  will  happen  to  unfunded  or  underfund- 
ed smaller  company  plans  If  we  were  to  face 
an  economic  turndown.  The  time  to  acquire 
the  reserves  to  prevent  the  loss  of  benefits 
In  bad  times  Is  when  business  is  prosperous. 
Needless  to  say,  sound  penlon  plan  financ- 
ing serves  the  Nation's  economy  well  be- 
cause pension  contributions  In  times  of  In- 
flationary pressures  represent  spendable  In- 
come deferred  for  a  number  of  years  and 
make  capital  available  for  economic  expan- 
sion. 

The  legislation  enacted  in  Canada  coiild 
well  serve  as  a  model  for  the  United  States. 
In  Canada,  provincial  law  requires  that  all 
unfunded  liabilities  at  the  Inception  of  the 
law.  be  amortized  in  approximately  26  years. 
Any  new  liabilities  created  by  the  establish- 
ment of  new  plans  or  the  amendment  of  old 
plans  must  be  amortized  In  15  years.  Actu- 
arial deficiencies  as  the  result  of  unanti- 
cipated changes  In  experience  must  be 
amortized  in  5  years.  The  Importance  of  the 
Canadian  laws  He  In  the  fact  that  their 
standards  were  established  by  professional 


criteria  to  Insure  pension  security  for 
Canadian  pensioners.  Though  not  without 
weaknesses.  Canadian  laws  were  not  de- 
signed to  satisfy  opponents  of  sound  finane- 

And  now  for  re-insurance.  The  arguments 
against  Federal  Insurance  largely  fall  into 
two  categories: 

1.  A  recent  Pension  Research  Council 
study  which  supposedly  shows  that  moit 
pension  plans  are  soundly  funded. 

2.  Few  people  have  lost  their  benefits  as 
the  result  of  the  failure  of  poorly  or  un- 
funded  pension  plans. 

Although  the  problem  of  plan  termination 
and  loss  of  benefits  Is  continuously  mini- 
mized, th«  administrative   problems  associ- 
ated wrtth  meeting  this  minor  problem  are 
constantly  dramatized  by  the  opponents  of 
re-insurance.   The    administrative  problems 
of  regulating  pension  plans  are  no  greater 
than  the  problems  met  every  day  by  pension 
plan  administrators.  The  valuation  of  a  pen- 
sion plan  cannot  be  performed  by  a  lay  ad- 
ministrator.  And  outside  of  the  Insurance 
industry,    practically    all    private    pension 
plans  are  managed  by  administrators  who 
are  not  actuaries.  Every  plan,  therefore,  la 
analyzed  and  has  Its  funding  costs  deter- 
mined   by    an    actuarial    constiltant.    The 
standards  used  by  actuaries  are  matters  of 
professional    study    and   discussion.   Stand- 
ards are  established   by  consensus  and  by 
reference  to  expert  opinion  on  such  matters 
as  Interest  projections,  predictions  of  mor- 
tality,   retirement    and    turnover.    If   these 
matters  can  be  determined  by  professional 
consensus  they  can  be  determined  by  legis- 
lative and  administrative  standards.  In  fact, 
similar    administrative    functions    are    now 
continuously    performed    by    the    Internal 
Revenue    Service.   State   Insurance   Depart- 
ments, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration,   and    by    State   Banking   Depart- 
ments. A  mere  claim  that  an  administrative 
function  cannot  be  performed  should  carry 
no  weight. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  re-Insurance 
program  will  encourage  use  of  pension  funds 
for  speculation  or  will  discourage  funding 
that  would  otherwise  take  place.  The  out- 
lawing of  such  conduct  can  be  accomplished 
by  law  or  regulation,  and  is  successfully  for- 
bidden by  law  In  banking  and  insurance.  It 
is  worth  noting,  however,  that  this  argu- 
ment assumes  an  ability  to  fund,  but  that 
some  who  can  fund  vrtll  avail  themselves  of 
every  loophole  of  law  to  evade  their  respon- 
sibilities. Reasonably.  It  should  be  assumed 
that  the  people  who  do  not  fund  at  all  at 
the  present  time,  are  the  people  who  could 
be  expected  to  try  to  evade  their  lavirful  ob- 
ligations. Working  people  are  not  protected 
from  such  unscrupulous  employers  at  the 
present  time  because  the  law  Is  silent  on 
how  pensions  must  be  funded,  and  further, 
no  one  is  policing  their  activities. 

It  should  be  assumed  that  a  minority  of 
nersons  will  attempt  to  evade  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  regulatory  statute.  The  desired 
legislation,  therefore,  must  prevent  the  abuse 
of  plan  termination  Insurance  by  providing 
compulsory  funding  standards  and  by  speci- 
fying what  are  approved  investments. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  Pension  Research  Council's  re- 
port that  the  overwhelming  majority  01 
American  private  pension  plans  have  volun- 
tarily acquired  sufficient  reserves  to  pay 
earned  benefits. 

For  a  technical  demonstration  of  the  ques- 
tlonablllty  of  applying  the  CouncU's  find- 
ings to  all  pension  plans.  I  refer  you  to  tne 
analysis  of  the  report  appearing  on  pages  938 
through  942  of  the  printed  1970  Hearings  be- 
fore this  Committee.  But  perhaps  a  more 
convincing  demonstration  of  why  this  stuoy 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  oan  be  illus- 
trated with  a  very  recent  example  affecting 
members  of  our  Union. 
We   were   notified  recently   that  the  in- 
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duBtrlal  Division  of  the  R.  C.  Mahon  Co., 
Detroit,  Michigan,  is  terminating  Its  opera- 
tions. We  were  Informed  that  the  market 
value  of  the  assets  in  the  pension  fund,  as  of 
December  31,  1970,  was  $731,000.  As  of  that 
dftte.  the  company's  actuary  estimates  that 
the  liabilities  of  the  Plan  were  $2306,000. 

According  to  the  company,  the  assets  are 
sufficient  to  provide  full  benefits  for  persons 
previously  retired,  and  for  employees  over 
gge  65  who  are  still  working.  But  after  these 
priorities  are  satisfied,  only  30%  of  the  plan's 
death  benefits  are  payable,  and  352  employees 
(597o  of  the  total  participants)  will  receive 
nothing.  These  352  employees  had  an  ac- 
tuarial liability  of  11,525.000.  Any  study  of 
this  particular  fund's  Benefit  Security  Ratio 
based  on  the  fund's  status  In  1968,  became 
completely  misleading  by  1970.  The  same 
would  apply  to  any  other  fund.  In  the  two 
or  more  years  between  1068  and  the  date  of 
the  Plan's  termination,  the  Plan's  level  of 
benefits  were  more  than  doubled.  Thus,  the 
Benefit  Security  Ratio  of  the  plan  which  Is 
estimated  to  have  been  near  66%  In  1968. 
declined  in  1970  to  about  30%.  I  assure  you 
the  increased  benefits  negotiated  were  com- 
pletely In  line  with  other  pension  increases 
negotiated  by  our  Union  in  the  Industry  and 
area.  Furthermore,  just  a  few  short  years  ago 
the  R.  C.  Mahon  Company  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  profitable  in  its 
Industry.  The  352  employees  of  this  Com- 
pany, who  win  receive  nothing,  will  not  be 
satisfied  that  they  should  lose  their  pension 
rights  because  some  employers  believe  fed- 
eral re-insurance  nUght  present  difficult 
problems. 

Please  permit  me  to  describe  in  a  little 
more  detail  just  a  few  of  the  352  employees 
who  will  suffer  the  loss  of  their  pension 
rights,  as  things  now  stand.  As  of  today, 
thirteen  of  these  employees  have  fewer  than 
6  years  to  retirement.  One  of  the  thirteen 
bas  almost  31  years  of  service  with  the  Com- 
pany. Three  have  between  29  and  30  years  of 
lervlce.  Five  have  been  with  the  Company 
for  between  25  and  29  years.  The  three  men 
with  the  shortest  service  among  this  g^oup 
of  near-retirees  have  between  17  and  21  years 
of  service.  In  other  similar  situations  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  affected  men.  "What  can 
I  go  home  and  tell  my  wife?  We  looked  for- 
ward for  years  to  my  retirement  and  now 
I  have  nothing  left."  Gentlemen.  In  such 
situations  I  am  at  a  loss  for  explanations. 
Frankly,  I  can't  conceive  of  a  satisfactory 
answer.  What  do  you  tell  a  worker  who  has 
earned  his  living  and  accumulated  his  pen- 
sion credits  for  most  of  his  working  life  that 
will  justify  his  losing  not  only  his  livelihood, 
but  his  retirement  pension  as  well? 

It  must  be  recognized  that  some  employers 
may  presently  be  acting  in  an  irresponsible 
fashion  becaiise  their  unfunded  pension  lia- 
bilities need  not  be  listed  as  lawfully  binding 
debts.  In  the  event  of  bankruptcy,  such  em- 
ployers can  list  the  employees  who  are  owed 
pensions  among  the  general  category  of  cred- 
itors or  not  at  an  if  liability  has  been  limited 
to  the  reserves  In  the  pension  f\md.  The 
preeent  Bankruptcy  Laws  which  were  estab- 
lished at  the  turn  of  the  century  were  en- 
acted many  years  before  pension  plans  were 
common.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the 
Nation's  outmoded  Bankruptcy  Laws  be 
changed  to  take  account  of  this  problem. 

If  the  status  of  a  Company's  pemalon 
obllgatlone  Is  changed  under  the  laws  reg- 
ulating pensions  and  the  Bankruptcy  Laws. 
the  feasibility  and  effect!  venese  of  pension 
re-insurance  can  be  vastly  improved.  Some 
have  argued  beifore  this  Committee  that 
njch  re- Insurance  ehotUd  not  b«  enacted 
buiauae,  unlike  the  insurance  of  bank  de- 
ports, re-lneiwance  is  not  insurance  of 
existing  assets. 

However,  the  purpose  of  the  law  should 
bs  to  re-insure  not  just  the  existing  assets 
t*e  employers  to  pay  a  certain  pension  bene- 
In  the  pension  funds,  but  the  promise  of 


fit  to  eligible  employees.  It  Is  the  promise 
of  the  employees  which  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  guarantee  and  secure.  It  there- 
fore Is  appropriate  that  the  law  should  re- 
quire that  the  funding  of  the  llaWlltlee  of 
pension  plane  will  be  considered  a  legally 
binding  obUgatlon  of  the  Company.  This 
would  be  ^own  by  a  pension  liability  amor- 
tlzaitlon  period  provided  by  law.  The  pen- 
sion obligations  of  the  Company  would 
thereby  become  a  Company's  liability  and 
would  greatly  Improve  pension  sectirlty.  In 
the  event  a  Company  went  bankrupt,  tlie 
unpaid  balance  of  the  pension  UabUHy  note 
should  be  considered  the  same  as  unpaid 
wages  and  given  preferred  status  among  tlie 
bankrupt  Oon4>any's  debts. 

In  bankruptcy  proceedings,  human  rights 
must  have  precedence  over  property  rights. 
Most  debts  of  a  bankrupt  company  are  of 
recent  origin.  However,  ttie  unfunded  peo- 
alon  debt  of  the  employer  has  been  accumul- 
ating since  the  first  date  of  employment  of 
Its  oldest  employee.  Forcing  employers  to 
recognize  their  unfunded  pension  obliga- 
tions as  an  imavoldable  debt  wlU  reinforce 
compliance  with  the  proposed  laws  for  com- 
pulsory funding. 

The  status  of  pension  liability  notes  woiild 
permit  the  administrators  of  pension  re- 
insurance to  handle  a  terminated  pension 
plan  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  bank  deposit 
insurance  operates  when  a  bank  falls.  Be- 
cause of  the  preferred  status  of  the  pension 
llabiUty  note  In  bankruptcy,  the  re-Insur- 
ance administrator  would  have  access  to  the 
Company's  liquid  assets  before  having  to  pay 
benefits  from  the  Insurance  reserves.  ITtiat 
is  exactly  the  same  principle  involved  In  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  In- 
surance of  bank  deposits.  Few  failed  banks 
are  total  bankrupts.  Before  the  FDIC  pays 
from  Its  insurance  reserves,  it  usee  the  bank's 
good  assets  to  meet  the  depositors'  demands. 
The  analogy  between  the  Insurance  of  bank 
deposits  and  pension  re-Insurance  Is,  there- 
fore, sound — on  the  basis  that  both  laws 
would  be  protecting  the  rights  and  property 
of  the  worklngman,  but  also  that  both  laws 
could  readily  be  admlnlatered  on  a  compara- 
ble basis. 

Now  In  conclusion.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  recent- 
ly found  that  there  Is  a  marked  upward 
trend  In  the  terminating  of  pension  plans 
The  Bureau  found  that  most  pension  plans 
do  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  fully  dis- 
charge all  of  their  llablllUes.  The  Bureau 
significantly  found  that  about  one  per  cent 
of  all  active  pension  plans  fall  every  year. 

We  are  advocating  that  the  Congrees  of 
the  United  States  protect  the  pension  se- 
curity of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
spent  their  lives  In  service  to  our  Nation's 
economy. 

The  problem  Is  not  a  huge  one  If  we  re- 
quire that  all  pension  plans  be  fimded  on 
a  sound  basis. 

Also,  the  pensions  earned  by  workers 
should  be  permanently  granted  to  them  by 
vesting  the  rights  they  earn  wherever  they 
work. 

In  recognition  that  some  small  f>ercentage 
of  plans  will  always  terminate  before  their 
pension  obligations  are  fully  funded,  and 
that  Company  assets  will  not  make  up  the 
deficiency,  we  must  Insure  that  wcwkers', 
rights  wlU  be  met  by  Federal  re-Insurance  of' 
pensions. 

Finally,  the  re-lnsvirance  program  should 
be  supplemented  by  providing  that  unfunded 
pension  liabilities  are  a  legally  binding  debt, 
and  that  a  bankrupt  company's  assets  must 
be  pledged  to  fulfill  pension  obligations  to 
Its  employees. 

Again.  I  wish  to  thatLk  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  this 
opportunity  to  be  with  you.  I  hope  that  you 
will  persevere  In  your  task  and  that  the  his- 
toric legislation  we  seek,  to  which  our  mem- 
bers and  all  workers  locA  forward,  will  be- 


come a  matter  of  record  during  the  life  of 
this  session  of  Congress.  Thank  you. 


Sttmmabt  or  THE  Majob  PaovisiONS  or 
PaoPOSSD     Employes     Bcnktit     SKCxntrrr 
Act— HJl.    1289 

ptmposES 
The  purposes  of  the  proposed  Employee 
Benefit  Security  Act  are:  (1)  to  establish 
minimum  standards  of  fiduciary  conduct  for 
plan  trustees  and  administrators,  to  provide 
for  their  enforcement  through  civil  and 
criminal  means,  and  to  require  expanded  re- 
porting of  the  details  of  a  plan's  administra- 
tive and  financial  affairs;  and  (2)  to  Im- 
prove the  equitable  character  and  soundness 
of  private  pension  plans  by  requiring  them 
to:  (a)  make  Irrevocable  (or  vest)  the 
accrued  benefits  of  employees  with  signifi- 
cant periods  of  service  with  an  employer; 
(b)  meet  minimum  standards  of  funding; 
and  (c)  protect  the  vested  rights  of  partici- 
pants against  losses  due  to  essentially  Invol- 
tuitary  plan  terminations. 

TTTLS    I — nDUCIABT     RCSPONSIBnJTT     AKD 

DZBCLostrax 
Coverage 
Skc.  101.  Title  I  of  the  act  would  apply 
to  any  employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit 
plan  which  covers  eight  or  more  participants 
Including  State,  Cotmty  and  municipal  plans. 
It  would  not  apply  to  plans  established  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  any  of  Its 
agencies. 

Duty  0/  disclosure  and  reporting 

Sec.  102,  The  administrator  of  an  employee 
benefit  fund  would  be  required  to  publish 
to  each  participant  or  beneficiary  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  plan.  The  report  would  Include 
the  information  required  by  sections  103  and 
104  of  title  I  in  such  form  and  detail  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 
Whenever  a  plan  terminates,  ^iedal  reports 
would  also  be  required.  The  Secretary  may 
provide  by  regulation  for  exemption  from  all 
or  part  of  the  reporting  and  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  any  class  or  type  of  plan.  If 
he  finds  that  the  application  of  such  re- 
quirements to  them  Is  not  required  In  order 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  title  I. 
Description  of  the  plan 

Sec.  103.  Plan  descriptions  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  published  within  90  days  after 
the  estabUshment  of  a  plan  or  within  90 
days  after  a  plan  becomes  subject  to  this 
title,  whichever  is  later.  Descriptions  would 
be  required  to  be  republished  every  6 
years  after  Initial  publication.  The  descrip- 
tion would  have  to  be  comprehensive  and 
written  In  a  manner  calculated  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  average  plan  particlptmt.  Among 
other  things  It  would  have  to  Include:  the 
name  and  address  of  the  administrator;  the 
schedule  of  benefits;  a  description  of  the 
plan's  vesting  provisions;  the  souroe  of  the 
plan's  financing;  and  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  presenting  claims  for  benefits  as 
well  as  those  for  appealing  claims  which  are 
denied. 

AnntuU  report 

Sec.  104.  An  annual  financial  report  would 
be  required  by  this  section.  Information  re- 
quired In  the  report  would  Include: 

The  amount  contributed  by  each  em- 
ployer .  .  . 

The  amount  of  benefits  paid  .  .  . 

The  number  of  employees  covered  .  .  . 

A  detaUed  statement  of  the  salaries,  fees 
and  commissions  charged  to  the  plan,  to 
whom  paid  and  for  what  purpose  .  .  . 

The  name  and  address  of  each  fiduciary, 
his  official  position  with  re^>ect  to  the  plan, 
and  his  relationship  to  any  party  In  In- 
terest .  .  . 

A  schedule  of  all  loans  made  from  the 
fund  .  .  . 

A  schedule  showing  the  aggregate  amount 
of    purchases,    sales,    redemptions    and    ex- 
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changes  of   «U   Investments,  by  eatagor  M, 
made  during  the  year.  | 

Supplementing  this  Information  would!  be 
schedules  designed  to  highlight  party  In  In- 
terest transactions  and  schedules  highlight- 
ing Investments  of  over  $100,000  or  3  perctnt 
of  the  fund. 

If  some  or  all  of  the  plan's  assata  are  hJBld 
In  a  common  or  collective  trust  maintained 
by  a  banic  or  similar  Institution  or  In  a  sepa- 
rate account  maintained  by  an  Insoralioe 
carrier,  the  repKjrt  also  would  have  to  Inclxtda 
a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities. 

If  some  or  all  of  the  benefits  under  the 
plan  are  provided  by  an  msxirance  carrier  or 
other  organization  such  report  would  also 
have  to  Include:  the  premium  rate  or  sub- 
scription charge  and  the  total  premium  or 
subscription  charges  paid  to  each  carrier  and 
the  approximate  number  of  persons  covered 
by  each  class  of  benefits;  the  total  premiums 
received,  the  approximate  nximber  of  persons 
covered  by  each  class  of  benefits,  and  the 
total  claims  paid  by  stich  carriers;  or.  If  sepa- 
rate expterlence  ratings  are  not  kept,  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  basis  of  a  carrier's  premium 
rate  or  a  copy  of  the  financial  report  of 
carrier. 

In  addition  to  the  required  financial 
formation,  each  plan  would  have  to  provide 
a  copy  of  Its  most  recent  actuarial  report.  It 
would  also  submit  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  participants  who  terminated  with 
vested  benefits. 

Publication 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  would  be  requifed 
to  prescribe  forma  for  the  plan  descriptlops. 
annual  reports,  and  actuarial  reports  re- 
quired by  the  previous  section.  1 

A  copy  of  the  plan  description  and  each 
annual  report  would  have  to  be  filed  with  fhe 
Secretary  of  Labor  who  would  make  th^m 
available  for  lnsp>ectlon  in  the  public  docu- 
ment room  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  TJhe 
administrator  would  be  required  to  make 
copies  of  the  annual  report  and  plan  de- 
scription as  weU  as  the  bargaining  agrte- 
ment,  and  trust  instrument  creating  the  pllan 
available  for  examination  by  any  plan  pir- 
ttcipant  or  beneficiary  In  the  administrator's 
principal  office.  In  the  local  office  of  the  em- 
ployee organization  representing  the  plah's 
participants,  and  in  such  other  places  as  (he 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe.      I 

While  a  full  copy  of  the  annual  report 
would  not  have  to  be  provided  to  each  par- 
ticipant, the  administrator  would  be  fe- 
qulred  to  furnish  participants  with  a  ftUr 
summary  of  the  latent  annual  reports.  I^  a 
written  request  Ls  made  lor  a  full  copy  of  t^e 
annual  report  or  any  other  document  ^- 
lating  to  the  trust,  the  administrator  would 
be  permitted  to  make  a  reasonable  charge  to 
cover  the  cost  of  complying  with  the  requ«t. 

The  administrator  of  each  pension  pl|m 
would  be  required  to  furnish  to  any  pl^ 
participant  or  beneficiary,  at  least  once  eaph 
year,  a  statement  Indicating:  (1)  whetl|er 
such  peraon  has  a  vested  right  to  pension 
benefits:  (2)  the  vested  benefits,  if  sjiy, 
which  have  accrued  or  the  earliest  date  on 
which  benefits  will  become  vested.  i 

Whenever  a  participant  terminates  em- 
ployment with  vested  benefits,  the  plan  aid- 
mlnlstrator  would  be  required  to  furnltoh 
him  with  a  statement  of  rights  and  privileges 
under  the  plan. 

Enforcement 

Sxc.  106.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
the  disclosure  prorisions  of  this  act  would 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  up  to  tl,000  and/or 
up  to  1  year  Imprisonment.  Violation  of  the 
provisions  dealing  with  the  retention  of  rec- 
ords subjects  a  person  to  a  fine  of  up  to 
•5,000  and/or  imprisonment  of  up  to  2  years. 
Violations  of  the  provisions  of  section  lll(t>) 
(2)  (dealing  with  prohibited  transactione) 
would  subject  a  person  to  a  fine  of  up  to 
•10.000  or  up  to  A  yaaza  lisprlaonmeat,  lor 
both. 


This  section  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  authority  to  investigate  any  plan.  He 
would  be  g^iven  authority  to  demand  suffi- 
cient Information  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  conduct  his  investigations. 

Plan  participants,  beneficiaries,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  on  behalf  of  the  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  would  be  allowed 
to  bring  civil  actions  to  redress  breaches  of 
a  fiduciary's  responsibility  or  to  remove  a 
fiduciary  who  has  failed  to  carry  out  his  du- 
ties. The  Secretary  would  also  be  empowered 
to  bring  an  action  to  enjoin  any  act  or  prac- 
tice which  appears  to  him  to  violate  the 
title.  Civil  actions  brought  by  a  participant 
or  beneficiary  may  be  brought  In  either  a 
State  or  Federal  court.  However,  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  the  right  to  Intervene  In  a 
case  and  remove  it  to  a  Federal  District 
court.  In  any  action  by  a  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary, the  court  could,  at  its  discretion, 
allow  reasonable  attorneys  fees  and  costs.  No 
action  would  be  allowed  to  be  brought,  how- 
ever, except  ui>on  leave  of  the  court  aifter  a 
showing  of  cause. 

Bonding 

Sec.  110.  Every  person  srubject  to  the 
fiduciary  provisions  of  the  act  would  have 
to  be  bonded. 

Fiduciary  responsibility 

Sec.  111.  This  section  would  deem  ev^ry 
employee  benefit  fund  to  be  a  trust  held  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  providing  benefits  to 
participants  and  their  beneficiaries  as  well 
as  defraying  reasonable  administrative  ex- 
penses. Each  plan  would  have  to  be  In  writing. 
No  plan  amendments  could  be  made  until 
30  days  aftef  proposed  amendments  are 
published  to  all  participants  or  beneficiaries. 
Funds  would  never  be  permitted  to  return 
to  the  employer. 

Fiduciaries  are  defined  in  the  act  as  any- 
one who  exercises  any  power  of  control, 
management  or  disposition  with  regard  to  a 
fund's  assets  or  who  has  authority  to  do 
S3  or  who  has  authority  or  responsibility  In 
the  plan's  administration.  Fiduciaries  would 
be  required  to  discharge  their  duties  with 
respect  to  the  fund:  "solely  In  the  interests 
of  the  participants  and  with  the  care,  skill, 
prudence  and  diligence  under  the  circum- 
stances then  prevailing  that  a  prudent  man 
acting  In  a  like  capacity  and  familiar  with 
such  matters  would  use  In  the  conduct  of  an 
enterprise  of  a  like  character  and  with  like 
aims." 

A  fiduciary  would  be  specifically  prohibited 
from  making   the  following  transactions: 

Leasing  or  selling  property  of  the  fund  to 
any  persons  known  to  be  a  party  in  Interest 
(defined  to  be  the  employer,  employee  orga- 
nization, trustees,  fiduciaries,  relatives  of 
the  above  or  Joint  ventures); 

Leasing  or  buying  on  behalf  of  the  fund 
any  property  known  to  be  owned  by  a  pariy 
In  Interest; 

Dealing  with  a  fund  for  his  own  account: 

Representing  any  other  party  dealing  with 
the  fimd  or  act  on  behalf  of  a  party  adverse 
to  the  fund  or  the  Interests  of  its  partic- 
ipants; 

Receiving  any  consideration  from  a  party 
dealing  with  the  fund  in  connection  with  a 
transaction  involving  the  fund; 

Loaning  money  to  any  person  known  to 
be  a  party  in  interest: 

Benefiting  personally,  directly,  or  In- 
directly, from  any  transaction  Involving 
property  of  the  fund. 

Fiduciaries  would  be  free  to  purchase 
securities  of  an  employer  provided  that  no 
purchase  Is  for  more  than  adequate  con- 
sideration. However,  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  act,  no  fiduciary  would  be  permitted 
to  Invest  more  than  10  percent  of  the  fund's 
assets  In  the  securities  of  an  employer. 
Investments  in  the  securities  of  an  employer 
would  be  subject  to  all  flduolary  standards 
imposed  by  this  section. 


TITLE   n — VEBl'lNO 


Sec.  201.  This  title  will  apply  to  any  pen- 
sion plan  to  which  an  employer  makes  oon- 
tributlons  as  well  as  to  profit  sharing  plana 
which  provide  benefits  after  retirement.  Thij 
title  will  not  apply  to  plans  administered 
by  any  Federal  Government  agency  nor  will 
it  apply  to  pension  plans  to  which  only  em- 
ployees contribute. 

Eligibility  requirements 

Sxc.  202.  No  plan,  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  title,  will  be  allowed  to  require  as 
a  condition  for  eligibility  to  participate  In 
it  a  period  of  service  longer  than  3  years  or 
an  age  higher  than  age  26  whichever  is 
later.  Existing  plans  will  be  permitted  to  re- 
tain their  eligibility  requiremente  for  10 
years  or  until  they  are  amended  to  provide 
increased  benefits,  whichever  is  sooner. 
Nonforfeitable  benefits 

Sbc.  203.  Every  pension  plan  subject  to 
title  n  will  be  required  to  vest  rights  to 
regular  retirement  benefits  when  the  plan 
has  been  in  effect  for  5  years  or  more. 

Sec.  203(a).  Plans  In  existence  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  must  vest 
accrued  benefits  by  one  of  the  following 
alternatives:  (1)  vest  in  full,  after  a  period 
of  service  not  exceeding  10  years,  the  accrued 
portion  of  the  regular  retirement  benefits 
(Including  benefits  provided  under  amend- 
ment) which  is  attributable  to  periods  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title;  or  (2)  vest. 
after  a  period  of  service  not  exceeding  10 
years,  10  percent  of  the  entire  accrued  por- 
tion of  the  regular  retirement  benefits  (In- 
cluding benefits  provided  under  amendment) 
which  percentage  shall  be  Increased  there- 
after no  less  than  10  percent  per  year  imtll 
100  percent  of  the  accrued  portion  of  the 
regular  retirement  benefits  is  vested;  or  (8) 
vest,  after  a  period  of  service  not  exceed- 
ing 20  years,  the  entire  accrued  portion  of 
the  regular  retirement  benefits  (including 
benefits  provided  under  amendment) ,  the 
period  of  service  required  for  vesting  then 
being  reduced  at  least  1  year  for  each  year 
the  plan  has  been  In  effect  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title  until  the  requhred 
period  of  service  does  not  exceed  10  years; 
(4)  vest  in  accordance  with  such  other  pro- 
visions as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  might  hold 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sxc.  203(b).  Plans  created  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  must  vest 
benefits  by  one  of  the  following  alternatives; 
( 1 )  vest  m  the  sixth  year  of  the  plan's  oper- 
ation, after  a  period  of  service  not  exceeding 
15  years,  the  entire  accrued  portion  of  the 
regular  retirement  benefits,  the  period  of 
service  required  for  vesting  thereafter  being 
reduced  at  least  1  year  for  each  subsequent 
year  of  the  plan's  operation  until  the  re- 
quired period  of  service  does  not  exceed  10 
years;  or  (2)  vest  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
plan's  operation  after  a  period  of  service  not 
exceeding  10  years,  50  percent  of  the  entire 
accrued  portion  of  the  regular  retirement 
benefits,  the  percentage  vested  thereafter  In- 
creasing m  each  of  the  succeeding  years  of 
the  plan's  operation  by  at  least  10  percent 
until  the  entire  accrued  p<Mtlon  of  the  regu- 
lar retirement  benefits  is  vested. 
Period  of  service 

Src.  203(d).  In  computing  the  period  of 
service  under  a  plan,  an  employee's  entire 
service  with  the  employer  contributing  to 
or  maintaining  the  plan  shall  be  considered. 
However,  service  prior  to  age  25,  service  dur- 
ing which  the  employee  declined  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  plan  requiring  employee  contribu- 
tion, service  with  a  predecessor  of  the  em- 
ployer contributing  to  or  maintaining  the 
plan  (except  where  the  plan  has  been  con- 
tinued m  effect  by  the  successor  employer), 
and  service  broken  by  periods  of  suspension 
of  employment  (provided  the  rules  govern- 
ing such  breaks  in  service  are  not  unreason- 
able or  arbitrary)  may  be  disregarded. 
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Distribution  of  vested  benefits 
Sec.  204.  Vested  benefits  must  be  distrib- 
uted at  regular  retirement  age.  In  no  case 
shall  that  age  be  later  than  age  65. 

SBC.  205.  The  effective  date  of  this  title 
vrould  be  2  years  after  enactment. 
irn.E  m — nnroiNG 
Funding 

Sec.  302.  Every  pension  plan  subject  to 
title  II  must  provide  for  contributions  to  the 
plan  in  amounts  necessary  to  meet  the  nor- 
mal costs  of  the  plan  plus  interest  on  any 
iinfunded  past  service  costs.  Vested  liabili- 
ties are  to  be  funded  according  to  a  pre- 
scrjbed  schedule  which  will  fund  those  costs 
in  $5  years.  Special  transitional  provisions 
are  Included  for  plans  already  in  existence. 

Plan  amendments 
Provisions  are  made  to  adjust  a  plan's 
funding  schdule  in  the  event  of  an  amend- 
ment, however,  if  the  amendment  results  in 
a  25  percent  or  greater  Increase  in  vested 
liabilities,  the  amendment  may  be  regarded 
as  a  new  plan  and  subject  to  the  same  fund- 
ing requirements  as  new  plans. 

Reports  of  funding  status 

Sec  303.  A  report  must  be  filed  each  year 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Indicating  a 
fund's  assets  and  vested  liabilities. 

Enforcement  of  funding  standards 
Sbc.  304.  When  the  contribution  to  a  pen- 
sion plan  falls  below  the  amount  necessary 
to  meet  the  plans'  funding  schedule,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  prevent  the  plan  from 
Increasing  by  amendment  Its  vested  liabili- 
ties until  the  funding  schedule  Is  met.  When 
a  pension  plan  fails  to  meet  Its  schedule  for 
5  years,  the  Secretary  may  require  by  order, 
after  notice  and  opportxinlty  for  hearing, 
that  the  fund  suspend  further  accumulation 
of  vested  llabllltlee  until  the  funding  de- 
ficiency has  been  removed.  At  any  time  when 
B  pension  plan  Is  in  suspended  status,  the 
Secretary  may  require,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  that  the  plan  termi- 
nate and  wind  up  its  affairs  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  m  and  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Pension  Benefit  In- 
surance Corp.  If  he  determines  auch  action 
necessary  to  protect  the  interest  of  partici- 
pants. 

Sec  306.  The  effective  date  of  thu  title 
would  be  2  years  after  enactment. 

TnxE  IV — BXNXFrr  urBirRANCE 
Insurance  coverage 

Sec  401.  Every  pension  plan  required  to 
meet  a  funding  schedule  In  accordance  with 
title  ni  would  be  required  to  obtain  Insur- 
ance covering  unfunded  vested  liabilities  In 
order  to  protect  partlclp«uit«  and  benefici- 
aries against  possible  loes  of  vested  benefits 
which  might  arise  from  an  essentially  Invol- 
untary termination  of  the  plan.  The  amount 
to  be  Insured  would  be  the  plan's  vested 
Uabllities  less  the  greater  of:  (1)  90  percent 
of  the  assets  needed  to  meet  the  fxindlng 
schedule  required  under  the  act,  or  (9)  90 
percent  of  the  plan's  actual  assets. 

The  Pension  Benefit  Insurance  CJorp.  (es- 
talAlshed  in  title  TV)  will  be  the  Insurer. 

The  Pension  Benefit  Inauranoe  Corp. 
would  not  Insure:  (1)  any  unfiuided  vested 
liabilities  created  by  a  plan  amendment 
which  took  effect  within  3  years  Immediately 
preceding  termination  ot  a  plan,  or  (3)  any 
unfunded  vested  liabilities  reeiiltlng  from 
the  parUclpatlon  In  the  plan  by  a  partici- 
pant owning  10  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
stock  of  the  employer  contributing  to  the 
plan  or  by  any  participant  owning  a  10  per- 
cent or  more  Interest  in  a  partnership  con- 
tributing to  the  plan. 

Premiums 
Stc.  402.  Each  plan  would  pay  a  preml\im 
for  Insurance  at  rates  prescribed  by  the  Pen- 


sion Benefit  Insurance  Corp.,  based  \ipaD  the 
amount  of  unfunded  vested  llabllittea  which 
is  to  be  Insured  and  upon  such  otlier  fac- 
tors as  the  Corporation  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. The  premium  for  the  Initial  8-year 
period  will  not  exceed  0.6  percent  of  the 
amount  Insured  (0.2  percent  per  year). 

Claims  procedure 
Sec.  403.  A  claim  must  be  filed  with  the 
Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Corp.  In  the  event 
a  plan  is  terminated  for  reasons  of  financial 
difficulty  or  bankruptcy,  plant  closing,  by 
order  of  the  Secretary,  or  such  other  reasons 
as  the  Corporation  may  specify  as  reflecting 
as  essentially  Involuntary  plan  termination. 
The  Corporation  is  given  authority  to  LOo 
vastigate  and  pay  claims. 

Uninsured  plana 

Sxc.  405.  It  would  be  unlawful  to  operate 
a  penslm  plan  without  insurance. 


TrrLB  V- 


-FXNSION  BENUTT  INSURANCB 

corpoeation 


Secs.  601-511.  This  tlUe  establishes  the 
Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Corp.  and  provides 
initial  capital  from  the  Treasury  on  a  loan 
basis. 

TITLE  VI MISCELIJiNBOUS 

Variations 

Sxc.  601.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  on  his 
own  initiative,  after  having  received  the 
petition  of  an  administrator,  prescribe  an 
alternative  method  for  satisfying  the  re- 
quirements of  title  II  or  III.  Variations  may 
be  granted  as  Is  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  and 
provide  adequate  protection  to  the  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  in  the  plan  when- 
ever the  Secretary  finds  that  the  application 
of  title  II  or  in  would :  ( 1 )  Increase  the  costs 
of  the  parties  to  the  plan  to  such  an  extent 
that  here  would  result  a  substantial  risk 
to  the  voluntary  continuation  of  the  plan 
or  a  substantial  curtailment  of  employees' 
pension  benefits  levels,  or  (2)  Impose  unrea- 
sonable administrative  burdens  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  the  plan.  Such  variations 
are  Intended  to  be  temporary  only. 

Denials  of  variations  could  be  appealed  to 
a  Variations  Api>eals  Board  which  would  con- 
sist of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  his  delegate, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  his  delegate, 
and  a  person  selected  Jointly  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  Commerce. 

Investigmtions 

Sxc.  602.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  be 
given  authority  to  Investigate  violations  of 
the  provisions  of  titles  II,  in,  and  VI,  or  other 
rules  or  regulations  issued  thereunder. 
Civil  enforcement 

Sec  603.  Tlie  Secretary  may  seek  to  en- 
join violations  of  the  provisions  of  titles  II. 
Ill  and  VI,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued 
thereunder. 

Studies 

Sec.  605.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  research  studies  re- 
lating to  pension  plans.  Including  methods 
of  ecouraging  future  development  of  pen- 
sion plans. 

Penalties 

Sec.  607.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  titles  II  through  VI  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  variation,  or  order  issued 
thereunder,  or  forges,  counterfeits,  destroys, 
or  falsifies  records  or  statements  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  this  act  will  be  subject 
to  criminal  penalties. 

Rules  and  regulations 
Sec.  608.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  given 
authority  to  prescribe  the  rules  which  he 
may  find  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  title  n,  m,  and  IV. 
These  rules  and  regulations  may  define  ac- 
counting, technical,  and  trade  terms  UESd  In 
such  provisions;  may  prescribe  the  form  and 


detail  of  all  reports  required  to  be  made 
under  such  provisions;  and  may  provide  for 
the  keeping  of  books  and  records  as  well  as 
for  the  inspection  of  such  books  and  records. 


POLICE    STATE    PARANOIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  we  have 
heard  today  about  the  growing  threat  of 
a  police  state — a  KGB,  or  a  gestapo  In 
the  United  States.  As  one  Member  who 
has  consistently  voted  against  and  op- 
posed national  police  enlargement  pro- 
grams, such  as  additional  FBI  agents,  the 
new  FBI  building,  a  police  training  acad- 
emy, and  the  law  enforcement  assistance 
acts  to  dangle  seed  money  before  State 
and  local  police,  I  find  It  strange  to  hear 
expressions  of  concern  for  the  threat  of 
a  national  police  state  from  those  who 
have  consistently  voted  for  programs  and 
funds  which  Increase  Federal  police 
power  and  expand  Federal  control  over 
local  police  forces.  It  seems  that  some 
fail  to  imderstand  that  agitation  and 
mob  demands  for  change  and  progress, 
such  as  encouraging  street  demonstra- 
tions and  hampering  investigations  of 
subversives,  are  the  very  tools  which  set 
the  stage  to  justify  the  creation  of  the 
very  police  state  some  profess  to  fear. 

Certainly,  law-abiding  citizens — those 
who  do  not  take  to  the  streets  nor  at- 
tempt by  force  to  encroach  upon  other 
people's  freedom— <lo  not  supply  the  ex- 
cuse for  a  threat  to  internal  security,  na- 
tional defense,  or  growing  crime.  It  is  not 
the  law-abiding  citizen  that  can  be  used 
to  Justify  the  need  for  a  national  police 
buildup.  It  takes  a  threat  to  Justify  a 
threat. 

And  to  some  who  express  concern  over 
a  centralized  national  police  force,  I  am 
aghast  at  their  naivete  in  thinking  they 
can  remove  the  threat  against  indlvidua] 
liberty  by  laying  the  blame  at  the  feet  of 
a  man  such  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who 
more  than  any  other  lawman  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  has  consistently  op- 
posed a  national  police  force. 

To  those  who  see  Mr.  Hoover's  resig- 
nation as  a  solution.  I  but  ask  if  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  steps  down,  what  assur- 
ance do  they  have  that  the  problems 
complained  of  may  not  worsen  so  that  a 
new  FBI  Director  might  be  compelled  to 
use  the  national  police  powers  Congress 
has  amassed  thus  creating  the  cam- 
plalned-of  police  state? 

Would  Mr.  Hoover's  departure  end  the 
complained-of  threat  or  be  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  true  national  police  state?  The 
answer  rests  not  with  Mr.  Hoover — ^nor 
the  law-abiding  citizen — but  with  other 
forces  at  work  in  our  Nation. 

The  pressure  from  the  bottom  is  now 
escalated  from  the  top. 


FLOODING    OP    IMPORTS    FORCES 
CLOSING  OP  SHOE   PLANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  BtnutE) 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  BJIr. 
Speaker,  I  have  learned  of  today's  an- 
nouncement by  the  President  of  Ihe 
Stacey  Adams  Shoe  Co.,  Brockton,  w  th 
great  regret.  Not  that  it  was  exactly  pjx 
unexpected  development  that  this  shoe 
company  must  close.  In  fact,  there  h4ve 
been  rumors  for  a  while,  and  that  is  jtist 
it.  It  is  so  frustrating  to  have  to  wattch 
one  fine  shoe  factory  after  another  clise 
dow-n  and  feel  completely  powerless  (to 
do  anything  about  it.  If  it  is  evidei^ce 
that  Congress  needs  before  it  is  going;  to 
act  and  act  decisively  for  the  shoe  In- 
dustry; if  it  is  further  evidence  that  fhe 
President  of  the  United  States  needs  be- 
fore he  acts  and  acts  decisively  un^er 
existing  legislation  for  the  shoe  ind( 
try,  then  they  have  it  today.  How  matoy 
more  plants  are  going  to  have  to  cltse 
before  we  are  going  to  get  some  acti(m? 
I  have  been  crying  out  for  action  ever 
since  I  came  to  Congress,  but  I  am  only 
one  Member  out  of  535  and  at  timef  I 
feel  like  a  voice  crying  In  the  wildem^s. 
The  fact  is  that  the  real  reason  behind 
this  closing  is  the  continued  unchecked 
flooding  of  iniports  into  this  coxmttry. 
This  closing  is  symptomatic  of  a  sick  In- 
dustry. Sick  industries  are  always  chir- 
acterlzed  by  mergers,  consolidations,  and 
Anally  closings  of  one  plant  or  anotl^er. 
And  the  one  who  loses  in  the  end  is  ifiot 
the  shareholders,  but  the  workers. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  for  the  flee 
trade  lobby,  the  arm  of  big  business|  in 
this  country,  to  continue  to  justify  |an 
open  door,  free  trade  policy  because  lall 
big  business  has  to  do  is  close  do^n 
American  plants  and  transfer  operatians 
to  new  plants  overseas  and  still  stajj  in 
business.  The  shareholders  still  get  tneir 
dividends.  But  what  about  the  workers 
that  have  been  left  behind?  They  cAn- 
not  pack  up  and  follow  theti-  jobs  over- 
seas. The  very  reason  these  firms  are  lo- 
cating overseas  is  to  go  after  cheap  [la- 
bor. The  free  trade  lobby  gets  nervpus 
every  time  someone  pushes  for  long  ovter- 
due  relief  for  American  workers  on- 
ployed  In  manufacturing  in  this  country. 
They  do  not  want  anything  to  hapten 
that  might  ruin  their  "best  of  Jwo 
worlds" '  situation — an  American  market 
with  access  to  foreign  countries'  labor 
supply  for  investment  opportunities.  I 
think  that  it  is  time  that  the  workers  in 
this  country  were  given  a  modicum  of 
protection  by  their  elected  officials.  T^ey 
are  asking  to  bear  too  big  a  sacrifice  to 
protect  the  right  of  a  few  multlnatiohal 
corporations  to  Invest  and  reap  haiid- 
some  dividends  wherever  in  the  w0rld 
they  choose.  I 

There  Is  need  for  action  without  fur- 
ther delay  on  trade  legislation  by  mis 
Congress — not  tomorrow,  but  today. 

In  this  coimection  I  ir^sert  a  copy  ^f  a 
resolution  I  have  received  from  the  gen- 
eral court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mjas- 
sachusetts  on  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion : 

The  Commonwealth  or  MASSACHUsrnrs 
Resolutlona  memortaizlng  the  Presideni  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Oongress  to  <^n- 
tPDl  the  Importation  of  men's  wearing  ap- 
parel and  textUe  goods  and  shoes  from  for- 
eign countries  employing  cheap  labor 


Whereas,  The  Importation  of  unlimited 
quantities  of  men's  wearing  apparel  and  tex- 
tUe goods  and  shoes  from  countries  employ- 
ing cheap  labor  constitutes  a  serious  eco- 
nomic threat  to  the  apparel  and  textile  and 
shoe  industry  of  the  Oommonwealth,  Indiis- 
trles  vital  to  the  state's  economy;  and 

Whereas,  A  sensible  and  equitable  policy 
should  be  adopted  and  strictly  adhered  to  by 
the  federal  government  In  order  to  protect 
and  promote  the  standard  of  living  of  thou- 
sands of  American  wage  earners  whose  live- 
lihood Is  directly  or  Indirectly  affected  by 
governmental  directives  regarding  unre- 
stricted quantities  of  Imported  apparel  and 
textile  goods  and  materials  and  shoes;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  to  take  any 
action  that  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
men's  apparel  and  textile  Industry  and  shoe 
Industry  of  the  Commonwealth  by  invoking 
reasonable  and  equitable  controls  on  the  Im- 
portation of  men's  apparel  and  textUee  and 
shoes  from  countries  employing  cheap  labor; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Olerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

Senate,  adopted,  April  14,  1971. 


GAO  DRAFT  OF  THE  DEFENSE 
INDUSTRY  PROFIT  STUDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  11 
of  this  year,  the  Ctovernment  Accounting 
Office — GAO — released  its  Defense  In- 
dustry Profit  Study  which  had  been  re- 
quested by  Senator  William  Proxmire  in 
1969.  Although  this  final  study  was  a 
good  one,  it  differed  in  significant  ways 
from  the  GAO's  draft  of  December  22. 
1970. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  fine  testi- 
mony of  Representative  Bob  Eckharot 
made  before  the  Legislation  and  Military 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations  on 
March  26  of  this  year.  Representative 
Eckhardt's  testimony  provides  an  excel- 
lent in-depth  tmalysis  of  the  discrepan- 
cies between  the  draft  and  the  final  re- 
port Issued  by  GAO. 

As  he  points  out,  data  which  Indicated 
the  average  pretax  rate  of  return  to  be 
56.1  percent  was  emphasized  prominent- 
ly In  the  draft  report,  but  was  relegated 
to  decidedly  lesser  prominence  in  the  fi- 
nal report.  Moreover,  another  set  of  sta- 
tistics bfised  on  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
74  primary  defense  contractors  indicat- 
ing pretax  profits  of  21.1  percent  was 
given  more  prominence  in  the  final  re- 
port than  in  the  draft. 

The  GAO  considered  the  56.1  percent 
figure,  which  was  based  on  a  study  of  146 
completed  defense  contracts  to  be  "not 
representative."  But.  the  GAO  left  un- 
answered the  questions  of  what  does  con- 
stitute a  truly  representative  sample  and 
exactly  why  this  sample  was  considered 
unrepresentative. 

This  difference  In  emphasis  was  per- 
hai>s  the  most  prominent  discrepancy  be- 


tween the  original  and  final  reports.  But 
other  differences  have  been  noted. 

The  GAO  requested  and  received  com- 
ments on  the  draft  from  the  Pentagon 
and  various  defense  contractors  as  well 
as  certain  "think-tanks."  After  receiving 
these  comments,  the  GAO  made  various 
changes  including:  softening  several 
paragraphs  particularly  critical  of  De- 
fense Department  practices;  changing 
the  order  and  emphasis  of  certain  chap- 
ters; and  eliminating  a  chart  of  com- 
parative statistics  on  defense  profits. 

Although  in  many  respects  the  study 
is  still  a  good  one,  it  is  highly  likely,  af- 
ter studying  the  available  evidence,  that 
at  least  some  of  the  alterations  and 
changes  in  emphasis  were  not  justified 
on  the  merits 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
defense  industry  presents  a  built-in  dis- 
advantage for  any  attempt  to  study  it. 
We  in  the  Congress  must  rely  heavily  on 
the  GAO  as  our  watchdog  agency.  Its  re- 
ports are  essential  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  defense  industry  and  many  other 
Govei-nment  operations.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  disturbed  more  about  the  implica- 
tions these  changes  have  for  the  long- 
range  integrity  and  effectiveness  of  GAO 
than  in  the  substantive  changes  made  in 
this  particular  report.  Even  though  the 
GAO  has  monitored  defense  spending 
well  in  the  past,  Congress  is  still  at  an 
enormous  disadvantage  in  scrutinizing 
defense  spending.  Any  ambiguities  such 
as  those  I  have  cited  make  Congress 
task  even  more  difficult.  If  the  GAO  ap- 
pears to  reflect  a  pro-Pentagon  bias  in 
any  way.  Congress  task  becomes  next  to 
impossible.  The  GAO— like  Caesar's  wife, 
must  be  above  suspicion.  On  this  partic- 
ular study,  it  has  failed  to  do  that. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  this  statement  is  not  intended  as  an 
indictment  of  the  GAO.  In  fact,  I  would 
like  to  note  the  enlightened  and  energetic 
direction  given  to  GAO  by  Comptroller 
General  Elmer  Staats.  But,  I  do  believe 
one  procedure  of  the  Office  must  be  called 
into  question.  This  practice  consists  ol 
allowing  involved  Government  agencies 
and  private  industries  to  comment  on  the 
first  draft  of  its  studies.  WhUe  in  many 
cases,  their  comments  may  be  valuable 
and  pertinent,  in  others  they  may  help 
undermine  the  impartiality  of  GAO  re- 
ports. We  an  recognize  the  need  for  GAO 
to  maintain  good  relations  with  the 
agencies  It  studies,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  informing  Congress  in  the  most 
direct  and  objective  way  possible  how 
Federal  money  is  being  spent.  GAO  must 
not  forget  that  its  function  is  to  provide 
Congress  wtth  the  facts  about  Govern- 
ment spending — even  when  those  facts 
are  harsh,  disturbing,  and  controversial 
The  GAO  has  a  responsibility  to  see  that 
in  its  attempt  to  be  scrupulously  fair  to 
the  agency  being  studied,  it  does  not  de- 
prive Congress  of  the  ungamlshed  facts. 

I  am  today  inserting  into  the  Record 
the  original  draft  of  the  Defense  Indus- 
try Profit  Study.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  compare  it  with  the  final  report  is- 
sued by  the  GAO.  The  complete  text  of 
the  draft  report  follows : 
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njATT    or    REPORT    TO    THE    CONCBESS    OF    THI 

UKtrrD  States,  Defense  Ikdustby  Paorrr 

gnTDT    (COD«  89800) 

U  S.  General  Accottnting  Office. 

Washington,  DC. 
The  Honorable  the  S«cbetart  of  Defense. 
Attention:    Assistant   Secretary  of  Defense, 
(Comptroller). 

Pbak  Mb.  Secbetahy:  Enclosed  for  your  re- 
view and  conament  are  twelve  copies  of  a 
arsft  of  a  major  segment  of  our  profit  study 
report.  The  draft  gives  background  Informa- 
tion on  our  approach  to  the  study  and  the 
procedures  we  followed.  It  also  covers  basl- 
csily  what  we  plan  to  say  on  the  very  signif- 
icant point  concerning  our  belief  In  the  need 
for  consideration  of  Invested  capital  In  ne- 
gotiating Government  contracts  where  (1) 
there  is  no  effective  price  competition,  and 
(2)  Invested  capital  is  a  significant  factor. 

A3  we  complete  our  reviews  of  contractor 
questionnaires  we  will  be  adding  various  ad- 
ditional charts  and  schedules  to  chapter  4  of 
tbe  report  in  presenting  the  data  on  annual 
profit  rates.  The  deta  should  be  considered 
lUustrative  only  and  will  not  be  the  data 
contained  in  our  final  report  after  we  com- 
plete our  reviews  and  process  the  remaining 
questionnaires.  We  believe,  however,  that  It 
would  be  very  helpful  to  have  any  sugges- 
tions, comments,  or  criticism  you  might  have 
on  the  report  as  it  is  develCH>ed  to  date.  This 
will  assist  us  materially  In  meeting  out  dead- 
line for  a  report  to  the  Congress  by  March  31, 
1971. 

It  is  unlikely  that  there  wlU  be  time  avail- 
able to  obtain  your  comments  on  the  final 
version  of  this  report  prior  to  Its  transmittal 
to  the  Congress.  However,  we  will  be  glad  to 
dlBCUSB  the  final  report  prior  to  Its  Issuance, 
if  you  desire. 

Tour  attention  is  directed  to  the  limita- 
tions on  the  use  of  this  draft  report  as  Indi- 
cated on  the  cover. 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  your  com- 
ments on  this  draft  report  by  January  26, 
1971.  We  wUl  be  glad  to  discuss  matters  in 
the  draft  report  with  you  or  your  represent- 
atives. If  you  wish  to  discuss  this  draft, 
please  contact  Mr.  John  V.  Flynn,  Deputy 
Associate  Director,  telephone  nimiber  386- 
4335. 

This  report  Is  also  being  sent  to  the  Acting 
Administrator,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  Comptroller,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  various  industry  associations 
for  review  and  comment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  M.  Bailey. 

Director. 

CHAPTXR    I — INTBODTTCnOM' 

During  the  hearings  In  November  1966  and 
In  January  1969  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Oovernment  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  developed  in  considerable  detail 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
profits  realized  by  defense  contractors  and 
recommended  that  OAO  conduct  such  a  study 
under  its  existing  authority.  To  make  the 
study,  we  felt  that  additional  authority  was 
needed  giving  GAO  the  right  to:  (1)  exam- 
ine any  records  relating  to  a  defense  con- 
tract; (2)  require  defense  contractors  to 
furnish  data  considered  necessary  by  OAO; 
(3)  Issue  subpoenas  with  authority  of  a 
United  States  District  Court  to  require  com- 
pliance; and  (4)  examine  records  of  (a) 
formally  advertised  contracts,  (b)  second 
and  lower  tier  subcontracts,  and  (c)  the  com- 
mercial business  of  defense  contractors. 

The  Armed  Porces  Appropriation  Author- 
latlon  Act  for  fiscal  year  1970,  Public  Law 
91-121,  approved  on  November  19,  1969,  au- 
thorized OAO  to  study  profits  earned  on  se- 
lected contracts  and  subcontracts  entered 
Into  by  the  Deportment  of  Defense  (DOD), 
National  Aeroruiutics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  and  Co<Mf  Guard.  Contracts  of 
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the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (ABO) 
awarded  to  meet  requirements  of  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Defense  were  also  Included.  The 
study  authorlaed  was  limited  to  negotiated 
contracts,  and  subpoena  power  was  retained 
by  the  Senate  and  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

In  making  the  study  we  took  two  ap- 
proaches. First,  we  developed  cost,  profit, 
and  invested  capital  data  for  146  individual 
contracts  at  37  contractor  locations.  Second, 
to  obtain  information  on  annual  overall 
profits  on  defense  contracts,  we  circulated 
a  questionnaire  to  the  larger  defense  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  and  to  a  rela- 
tively small  sample  of  other  defense  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors.  The  profit  data 
developed  in  each  of  these  phases  are  with- 
out reduction  from  renegotiation.  Unless 
otherwise  stated,  the  profit  rates  shown  for 
defense  business  are  after  deduction  of  aU 
costs  allocable  to  defense  business,  includ- 
ing costs  unaUowable  under  Section  IS  (con- 
tract cost  principles  and  procedures)  of  the 
Armed  Service  Procurement  Regulation.  By 
deducting  all  applicable  costs,  the  pro/It 
rates  on  defense  and  commercial  toork  are 
placed  on  a  comparable  basis. 

Development  of  profit  data  on  specific 
contracts 

We  reviewed  146  negotiated  contracts  at 
37  contractor  locations.  The  contracts  totaled 
(4.3  billion  in  expenditures  for  such  Items 
as  aircraft,  missiles,  space  equipment,  ship 
repairs,  weapons,  ammunition,  electronics, 
and  communications  equipment.  Contract 
types  involved  were  those  commonly  used 
such  as  cost  plus  fixed  fee,  cost  plus  incentive 
fee,  fixed  price  incentive  and  firm  fixed  price. 
Our  selection  was  limited  to  recently  com- 
pleted contracts  and  was  made  without  prior 
knowledge  concerning  their  profitability. 

We  computed  profit  as  a  percentage  of  sales 
and  of  costs  for  each  contract.  We  also  com- 
puted profit  as  a  percentage  of  tbe  con- 
tractor's capital  employed  in  contract  per- 
formance. We  excluded  consideration  of  Oov- 
ernment resources  as  we  were  Interested  in 
tbe  rate  of  return  on  contractor  resources 
employed.  Our  computation  of  total  capital 
employed  Included  provision  for  tbe  follow- 
ing asset  elements. 

( 1 )  Cost  of  work  in  process,  finished  goods 
and  accounts  receivable.  On  a  monthly  basis 
we  totaled  costs  incurred  under  tbe  contract, 
deducting  progress  payments  and  cost  or 
other  reimbursements  received  from  tbe  Oov- 
ernment. From  these  data  we  computed  tbe 
average  amount  tbe  contractor  bad  Invested 
In  work  In  process,  finished  goods,  and  ac- 
counts receivable. 

(2)  Investment  in  fixed  assets.  In  develop- 
ing the  contractor's  average  Investment  In 
fixed  assets  for  the  contract,  we  determined 

( 1 )  depreciation  charged  to  the  contract,  and 

(2)  the  ratio  between  depreciation  charged 
to  the  contract  and  total  depreciation  charges 
during  the  contract  period.  Using  this  ratio 
we  computed  the  approximate  fixed  asset  In- 
vestment. Allocation  was  based  on  the  con- 
tractor's net  book  value  of  assets  Invcdved. 

(3)  Other  assets.  We  used  several  methods 
to  allocate  assets  such  as  cash,  raw  mate- 
rials inventories,  and  prepaid  expenses.  For 
example,  In  some  cases  Investment  In  raw 
materials  inventories  was  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  tbe  ratio  of  the  value  of  material 
issued  to  the  contract  to  total  material  is- 
sued during  the  period  involved.  Prepaid  ex- 
penses were  generally  allocated  In  tbe  same 
proportion  as  other  more  directly  allocable 
Items. 

In  computing  rate  of  return  on  total  capi- 
tal Investment,  we  added  back  Interest  ex- 
pense since  we  included  related  liabilities  as 
an  element  of  total  capital,  and  Interest  rep- 
resents the  return  to  the  providers  of  debt 
capital. 

After  determining  average  contract  total 
Investment  and  computing  tbe  rate  of  an- 


nual profit,  we  computed  the  ai^;>roxiinate 
contract  equity  investment.  This  was  done 
bafed  on  tbe  overall  relationship  of  the  con- 
tractor's equity  to  tbe  total  amoii&t  of  bis 
liabilities  and  capital.  Tbe  rate  of  return  on 
equity  capital  was  based  on  net  contract  in- 
come after  deduction  of  all  contractor  ex- 
penses allocable  to  tbe  contract.  Including 
Interest  expense. 

Development  of  annual  profit  rates  for  period 
1966  through  1989 

We  developed  a  questionnaire  to  obtain 
information  from  selected  contractors  for 
the  years  1966  through  1969  on  sales,  profits. 
total  capital  Investment,  and  contractor 
equity  Investment  for  defense  business,  com- 
parable commercial  sales,  and  other  catego- 
ries of  sales.  We  also  requested  a  breakdown 
of  defense  soles  and  profits  by  type  of  con- 
tract. While  the  legislation  only  caUed  for 
a  study  of  negotiated  defense  contracts,  we 
asked  and  received  information  on  all  work 
of  tbe  contractors  Involved  In  order  to  rec- 
oncile cost  allocations  to  tbe  various  cate- 
gories of  sales  and  to  make  significant  com- 
parisons of  contractors'  rates  of  profit  on 
total  defense  business  and  on  oommerclal 
work. 

We  sent  questionnaires  to  154  contractors 
who  received  (1)  more  than  60  percent  of 
recent  Department  of  Defense  prime  con- 
tract awards  of  over  $10,000,  (2)  about  80 
percent  of  slmUar  NASA  awards,  and  (8)  a 
significant  portion  of  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  Coast  Guard  contract  awards. 
The  154  contractors  Included: 

81  selected  from  a  listing  of  tbe  100  con- 
tractors receiving  tbe  largest  dollar  volume 
of  military  prime  contractors  of  $10,000  or 
more  In  fiscal  year  1969; 

73  selected  by  taking  (1)  every  72nd  con- 
tractor from  a  random  listing  of  military 
prime  contractors  receiving  awards  of  $10,- 
000  and  aggregating  $500,000  or  more  in  fiscal 
year  1968,  exclusive  of  the  81  tc^  contractors 
already  selected  and  their  subsidiary  compa- 
nies, and  (2)  a  small  number  of  contractors 
receiving  Atomic  Energy  Commission  awards 
or  receiving  a  major  portion  of  their  defense 
business  In  the  form  of  subcontract  awards. 

A  random  selection  of  40  questionnaires 
was  made  for  detailed  site  verification.  Bae^ 
of  the  groups  mentioned  above  was  repre- 
sented In  tbe  40  contracts  selected.  In  addi- 
tion, each  remaining  questionnaire  was  care- 
fully reviewed  and  verified  through  calls, 
letters,  and  follow-up  visits  to  the  contrac- 
tors' offices. 

We  checked  to  see  that  on  an  overall  basis 
the  data  provided  agreed  with  similar  data 
on  the  contractors'  audited  financial  state- 
ments and  appeared  reasonably  accurate. 
While  we  believe  the  breakdown  <rf  profit 
data  by  sales  category  Is  reasonably  accurate, 
there  are  several  factors  which  made  It  Im- 
possible to  certify  to  Its  absolute  correctness. 
Contractors'  records  not  set  up  to  disclose 
profit  data  by  customer 

Contractors'  records  are  generally  designed 
to  provide  only  overall  results  of  operations. 
Since  the  data  we  needed  on  defense  sales 
was  not  produced  In  tbe  normal  coiirse  of 
business,  It  was  developed  on  an  after  the 
fact  basis  from  the  available  records.  Ac- 
cumulating tbe  data  Involved  numero\iB  In- 
dividual judgments  as  to  the  degree  at  ac- 
curacy necessary  In  relation  to  the  oosts  In- 
volved. For  example,  some  contractors  had 
little  Information  available  to  show  whether 
subcontract  sales  of  oommerclal  type  Items 
related  to  defense  prime  contracts.  This 
problem  was  resolved  in  some  cases  on  tbe 
basis  of  a  detailed  review  of  a  representative 
sales  HLznple,  and  projection  ot  tbe  results 
to  the  total  population  Involved. 

Similarly,  allocatloni  were  necessary  to  de- 
termine capital  Investment  for  tbe  sales 
categories  In  which  we  were  interaeted.  We 
explained  to  oontraotors  what  we  wMit«d  and 
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requested  that  allocatloaa  be  representattve 
at  the  extent  to  which  oompany-owned  m- 
seta  were  used  In  generating  the  salas.  We 
were  particularly  Interested  In  BLseurlng  that 
allocations  to  defense  sales  reflected  ade- 
quate consideration  of  (1)  Ooremmeat  coet 
reimbursements  and  progress  paymenle,  and 
(2)  Oovemment-fumlshed  facllitlea  and 
equipment.  The  importance  of  the  latter  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  as  of  Ju|ie  30, 
1969,  Government  land,  buildings,  and  tqiilp- 
ment  costing  about  $7  bUllon  were  tin  the 
hands  of  contractors. 

While  we  obtained  some  capital  Alloca- 
tions based  on  specific  identlflcatlcn  of 
assets  with  sales  categories,  this  was  not 
possible  in  all  cases.  In  the  latter  Instances 
the  less  desirable  cost  of  sales  basis  was 
usually  employed. 

Complexity  of  aome  of  participating 
companies 

Many  of  the  business  enterprises;  covered 
In  our  study  were  complex  organlzatlolks  and 
included  numerous  diversified  8ub«idlary 
corporations  which  In  turn  were  made  up 
of  a  number  of  dlveraifled  operatln|;  seg- 
ments. We  requested  that  questlolmalre 
data  be  provided  on  a  consolidated  basis, 
Including  Information  on  all  majority- 
owned  domestic  subsidiaries.  In  orjer  to 
obtain  as  much  Information  as  it  waa  prac- 
tical to  get  on  total  defense  profits  Of  the 
selected  companies.  While  in  some  ca4es  di- 
visions or  other  operational  segment*  were 
almost  entirely  engaged  In  defense  work 
and  thus  had  data  readily  available  fbr  de- 
fense sales,  this  was  probably  the  exception. 
In  most  cases  it  was  necessary  for  the  par- 
ticipating companies  to  do  substantial  work 
to  break  out  information  on  defense  and 
the  other  categories  of  sales  that  we  request- 
ed and  to  allocate  related  costs  and  invested 
capital. 
NuvieTou3  accounting  alternatives  available 

Numerous  alternatives  are  available  In  de- 
termining costs  and  piroflts  under  geiierally 
accepted  accounting  principles.  In  this  re- 
gard, in  considering  the  results  of  opera- 
tions over  a  long  period  of  time,  ttie  al- 
ternatives adopted  niay  be  unimportant  as 
long  as  they  are  followed  consistently.  How- 
ever, in  looking  at  the  relatively  short  four 
year  time  covered  In  our  study,  the  alter- 
natives followed  ooxild  make  a  significant 
difference  in  profit  rates.  Two  of  the  major 
items  affected  are  research  and  develojjment 
costs,  and  depreciation  expense. 

A  good  description  of  the  difference^  that 
can  result  from  using  some  of  the  parlous 
bases  available  for  allocating  costs  1«  con- 
tained, in  an  article  In  the  June  1968  l^me  of 
the  Financial  Executive.  The  article,  ''Com- 
mon Cost  Allocation  In  Diversified  Com- 
panies," was  written  by  Robert  K.  Mautz 
and  K.  Fred  Skousen.  While  the  article  deals 
with  certain  conunon  costs  not  affectlpg  In- 
ventory values  such  as  general  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  a  similar  situation 
exists  with  respect  to  common  manuflactur- 
ing  overhead  and  other  coets  which  are  in- 
cluded In  Inventory  valuations.  Th^  par- 
ticipating companies,  thus,  had  considerable 
latitude  In  determining  and  allocating  costs 
to  the  various  categories  of  sale.  In  olur  re- 
view work,  however,  we  attempted  to  see 
that  the  methods  utilized  were  reasonable 
In  the  circumstances.  I 

Financial  terms  defined        \ 

(1)  Total  Sales — Net  sales  to  all  customers 
exclvisive  of  the  coet  of  operation  of  DOD 
and  other  defense  agencies'  Ooverntnent- 
owned  contractor  operated  (OOCO)  ]^lants, 
and  performance  o<  operation  and  inainte- 
nance  contracts  and  servloe  contracts; 

(2)  DOD  Sales — Net  sales  to  DOD  ainder 
both  prime  and  subcontracts  exclusive  of 
sales,  profits  or  fees  for  operation  of  DOD 
OOCO  plants,  and  performance  of  operation 


and  maintenance  contracts  and  service  con- 
tracts. 

(3)  Other  Defense  Agency  Sales — Net  sales 
to  NASA.  AEC  and  the  Coast  Guard  under 
both  prime  and  subcontracts  exclusive  of 
sales,  profits  or  fees  for  operation  of  OOCO 
plants,  performance  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance contracts  and  service  contracts  for 
these  agencies. 

(4)  Comyneroial  Sales — ^Net  sales  of  de- 
fense Industry  companies  to  commercial  cus- 
tomers, domestic,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  foreign  governments,  of  products 
or  services  that  are  reasonably  comparable 
to  those  sold  to  the  defense  agencies  or  In- 
volve comparable  manufacturing  operations. 

(6)  Equity  Capital  Investment  (ECI)  — 
The  total  dollars  assigned  to  capital  shues, 
retained  earnings,  retained  earning  reserves, 
minority  Interests  and  other  equity  type 
Items  such  as  deferred  Investment  tax  cred- 
its. A  basic  premise  was  established  for  this 
study  that  generally  ECI  allocated  to  any 
sales  category  should  be  In  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  total  equity  capital  was  to  the 
total  ct4>ltal  utilized  In  the  business.  Total 
capital  allocated  to  each  sales  category  Is 
assumed  to  be  composed  of  equity  and  debt 
capital  In  proportion  to  that  contained  In  the 
business  as  a  whole. 

(6)  Turnover  of  Equity  Capital  Invest- 
ment (£C;)— Salee  divided  by  Equity  Capital 
Investment  equals  turnover  of  ECI. 

(7)  DOD  ECI,  Other  Defense  Agency  ECI 
and  Commercial  SCI — The  portions  of  total 
ECI  which  are  allocable  to  Sales  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Other  Defen'se  Agencies 
and  commercial  customers  respectively. 

(8)  Total  Capital  Investment  {TCI)  — 
Equity  Capital  Investment  plus  all  liabilities. 
In  other  words,  the  total  investment  in  assets 
utilized  in  the  production  and  sale  of  com- 
pany products. 

(9)  Turnover  of  Total  Capital  Investment 
(TCI) — Sales  divided  by  total  capital  Invest- 
ment equals  turnover  of  TCI. 

(10)  DOD  TCI.  Other  Defense  Agency  TCI. 
arui  Commercial  TCI — The  portion  of  total 
TCI  which  is  allocable  to  sales  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Other  Defense  Agencies  and 
commercial  customers  respectively. 

(11)  Total  Profit  before  Federal  income 
taxes — The  net  Income  or  loss  after  deduc- 
tion of  all  state  and  local  taxes  but  before 
provision  for  U.S.  Federal  Incomes  taxes  or 
reduction  of  profits  as  a  result  of  renegotia- 
tion, 

(12)  DOD  and  Other  Defense  Agency  Prof- 
its before  Federal  income  Taxes — The  net 
Income  or  loss  on  prime  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts of  the  DOD  and  Other  Defense 
agencies  respectively,  after  deduction  of 
all  allocable  coets,  whether  or  not  allowable 
or  recoverable. 

( 13)  Commercial  Profits  before  Federal  In- 
come Taxes — The  net  income  or  loes  from 
sales  to  commercial  customers,  as  well  as 
state,  local  and  foreign  governments,  of 
products  or  services  that  are  reasonably  com- 
pcuuble  to  those  sold  to  the  defense  agencies, 
or  Involve  comparable  production  processes. 

CHAFTSB  3 — NEED  TO  COMSIDEB  CONTRACTOR'S 
CAPrrAL  REQUIREMENTS  IN  NEGOTIATING 
FROFTF  rACTORS 

In  our  review  of  146  negotiated  Govern- 
ment contracts,  we  found  that  contractors' 
rates  of  return  on  capital  employed  in 
contract  performance  varied  greatly.  The 
range  extended  from  a  loes  of  78  percent  to  a 
gain  of  240  percent  of  contractor  total  capital 
Investment.  This  wide  range  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  under  present  policies  Oovernment  pro- 
curement personnel  give  little  consideration 
to  contractors'  capital  requirement  In  devel- 
oping profit  rate  objectives  for  negotiated 
contracts.  Profit  objectives  are  usually  de- 
veloped as  percentages  of  various  cost  ele- 
ments. In  general,  the  higher  the  costs,  the 
higher  the  profits.  Thus,  paradoxically,  con- 
tractors are  discouraged  from  Investing  in 


new,  more  efficient  facilities  because  an  in. 
vestment  in  facilities  that  would  lower  unit 
costs  would  also  result  In  lower  profits. 
Rates  of  profit  on  146  contracts 

Overall  rates  of  return,  before  Federal  in- 
come taxes,  and  other  data  on  the  146  con- 
tracts: Total  value  of  contracts,  (4,256  mil- 
lion; profit  as  a  percent  of  costs,  6.8%;  an- 
nualized rate  of  return  on  total  capital  em- 
ployed, 28.37c;  annualized  rate  of  return  on 
equity  capital  employed,  56.1%.  (Percentage 
weighed  by  coets,  total  capital  investment,  oi 
equity  capital  Investment,  as  appropriate,  for 
the  contracts  Involved.) 

The  great  range  In  return  on  total  capital 
investment  for  the  146  contracts  Is  pointed 
up  In  the  following  8ched\ile: 


Profit  category 

Number  ol 
contracts 

Percent  ottotK 

SUb 
ConUacU        dolliri 

Loss  contracts— 78  to  0  per- 
cent  

Return  of— 

0  to  20  percent. 

17 

46 
43 
19 
13 
8 

12 

32 
29 

13 
9 
b 

1.2 

17.7 

20.1  to  40  percent. 

40.1  to  60  percent 

60.1  to  100  percent 

100.1  to  240  percent.... 

ai 

16,2 
29.1 

S.7 

Total 

146 

100 

loao 
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Effect  of  government  progress  payments  m 
return  on  investment 

Oovernment  progress  payments  significant- 
ly Increase  rates  of  return  on  contractors' 
capital  Investments. 

Under  defense  type  contracts  there  are 
visually  provisions  for  reimbursing  contrac- 
tors periodically  In  whole  or  In  part  as  costf 
are  Incurred.  This  reduces  the  v/orklng  capital 
required  for  contract  performance.  Cost  type 
contracts  generally  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  costs  on  a  monthly,  or  more  fre- 
quent basis.  Other  types  of  defense  con- 
tracts. Involving  predelivery  or  unblllable 
partial  performance  expenditures  that  will 
have  material  lm{mct  on  the  contracton 
working  capital,  provide  for  periodic  prog- 
ress payments  of  86  percent  of  total  costs  in- 
curred for  small  business  concerns  and  80 
percent  for  larger  companies. 

For  12  contracts  involving  8  different  con- 
tractors, we  computed  the  rates  of  return  on 
total  capital  Investment  with  progress  pay- 
ments and  without  progress  payments.  In  all 
cases  the  rates  of  return  were  higher  when 
progress  payments  were  received.  The  over- 
all average  Increase,  weighted  for  the  total 
capital  Investment  required  for  each  con- 
tract. Is  shown  below. 

[In  percent] 
Annual  Rate  of  Return  on  total  capital 

Investment  with  progress  payments..  46.3 
Annual  Rate  of  Return  on  total  capital 
Investment    without    progress    pay- 
ments   2*1 

Increase  in  rate  of  return  due  to 
progress  payments 20.  J 

The  Increase  In  rate  of  return  because  of 
the  progress  payments  Is  80  percent,  (20J- 
26.1) 

In  one  case  we  noted  that  a  contractor  was 
selling  the  same  Item  under  a  Qovemment 
prime  contract  and  under  a  subcontract.  The 
Government,  however,  provided  progress  pay- 
ments imder  the  prime  contract  while  the 
contractor  did  not  receive  progress  payments 
from  the  prime  contractor  under  the  sub- 
contract. Also,  the  Oovernment  paid  for 
deliveries  within  an  average  of  29  days  wbUe 
the  contractor  did  not  receive  payments  for 
deliveries  under  the  subcontract  until  an 
average  of  131  days  after  delivery. 

The  effect  of  progress  payments  and  the 
time  difference  in  payment  for  deliveries  Is 
shown. 


Prime 
contract 


Sub- 
contract 


Oifterence 


P(0«  rate  oncosts  .... 
AoMSl  return  on  total 

upital  investment 

/Umaal  return  on  equity 

capital  investment 


10.9  14.2  (3.3) 

29.7  16.6  13.1 

49.4  27.5  21.9 


Beturn  on  total  capital  Investment  on  the 
prime  contract  was  substantially  more  than 
on  the  subcontract  becaiise  of  progress  pay- 
nienta  and  more  timely  payments  after  de- 
livery of  the  Items  ordered,  even  though 
woflt  as  a  percent  of  cost  was  3.3  percent 
higher  under  the  subcontract. 

Qovemment-fumlshed  facilities,  of  course, 
have  a  similar  effect  In  reducing  the  capital 
investment  required  of  contractors. 
QvHeUnes   for   development   of   negotiated 
contract  profit  objectives 

Ouidellnes  used  by  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  officials  In  developing  profit 
objectives  are  set  forth  In  Section  S-808  of 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regtilatlon 
(A8PR) .  In  the  absence  of  price  competition 
and  where  analysis  of  the  contractor's  pro- 
posed costs  is  required,  a  procedure  known 
as  the  weighted  guidelines  method  is  used. 
Using  this  method,  procurement  officials  pre- 
pare a  systematic  analysis  of  profit  objec- 
tives before  they  begin  negotiations.  The 
{actors  and  wi^lghts  considered  In  developing 
the  profit  objective  are  as  follows : 


Factors 


Profit 

range ' 

(percent) 


Centractor's  input  to  tobi  performance  composite 
rate  on  cost  input  (profit  computed  below  divided 
by  total  estimated  cost  shown  below: 
Direct  materials: 

Purctiased  parts 

Subcontracted  items 

Other  materials 

Engineering  labor 

Engineering  overhead .. 

Manufacturing  labor 

Manufacturing  overhead 

General  and  administrative  expense 

Add:  Specific  percentages  assigned  below: 

Contractor's  assumption  of  contract  cost  risk: 
0  to  +7-percent  profit*): 
By  type  of  contract: 

Cost-plus-fixed-lee... 

Cost-plus-incentive-fee(cost  incentive) 
Cost-plus-incentive-fee  (cost-perform- 
ance-delivery). 
Fixed  price  incentive  (cost  incentive).. 
Tixed  price  incentive  (cost-perform- 
ance-delivery). 

Prospective  price  redetermination 

Firm  fixed  price 

Reasonableness  of  cost  estimates 

Difficulty  of  task 

Record  of  contractor's  performance  (—2  to  -f-2 
percent  profit '): 
Considerations: 

(a)  Management 

(b)  Cost  efficiency 

(c)  Reliability  of  cost  estimates 

(d)  Cost   reduction    program    accom- 

plishments. 

(e)  Value     engineering     accomplish- 
ments. 

(f)  Timely  deliveries 

'  "i  Quality  ol  product. 

I  Inventive  and  development  con- 
tributions  

(i)  Small  business  and  labor  surplus 
area  participation. 
Selected  factors  (-2  to  -(-2  percent  profit  *): 

Source  ol  resources 

Special  achievement 

Otlier 

Special  profit  consideration  (-|-1,  to  -|-4  per- 
cent"): 


lto4. 
ItoS. 
lto4. 
9  to  15. 
6  to  9. 
StD9. 
4to7. 
6  to  8 


Otol. 
lto2. 
l>ito3. 

2  to  4. 
3toS. 

4  to  5. 

5  to  7. 


w 


8; 
P 

0). 

(•). 


-2  too. 
0to-H2. 
NS.t 


Total  profit  rate. 


Profit  obiecUve  (Total  profit  rate  X  toUl  recognized    

coste). 

■  No  specific  weight  range  designated. 

'  Profit  raoge  times  estimated  cost  equals  profit. 

As  shown  above,  there  Is  no  proylslon  to 
consider  the  amount  of  contraotor  capital 


Investment  required  dxirlng  contract  per- 
formance. Further,  only  minor  consideration 
is  given  to  the  use  of  Oovemment-owned 
facllltiee  under  the  source  of  resources 
factor.  This  oould  amount  to  a  penalty 
of  as  much  as  minus  2  percent  for  a  con- 
tractor with  Oovernment  facilities.  How- 
ever, we  have  fovmd  that  the  penalty  as- 
sessed usually  has  not  exceeded  1  percent, 
even  in  some  oases  where  all  facilities  In- 
volved were  Qovemment  owned.  In  the  case 
of  a  contractor  haying  no  Qovemment  fa- 
cilities, there  Is  no  provision  for  increasing 
his  profit  percentage  as  a  result  of  his  add- 
ing new,  privately-owned  facilities.  In  fact, 
since  new.  Improved  facilities  should  re- 
sult in  reduced  costs,  his  profits  on  negoti- 
ated follow-on  contracts  would  probably  be 
reduced  If  such  faculties  were  added. 

The  Armed  Services  Prociirement  Regula- 
tion provides  that  normal  progress  pay- 
ments shaU  not  be  weighted  In  developing 
profit    objectives. 

The  other  agencies  included  In  our  profit 
study  follow  profit  negotiation  policies  slm- 
Uar  to  those  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  fact,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Coast  Guard  use  the  Department  of  De- 
fense weighted  guidelines  to  negotiate  some 
contracts.  While  NASA  has  not  adopted  the 
weighted  guidelines  naethod,  NASA's  pro- 
cvirement  regrilatlon  calls  for  consideration 
of  essentially  the  same  profit  factors  cov- 
ered In  the  guidelines. 
Studies  concerning  consideration  of  con- 
traotor invested  capital  requirements  in 
performing  government  contracts 
Several  studies  have  been  made  which 
concluded  that  some  consideration  should 
be  given  to  contractor  invested  capital  re- 
quirements when  negotiating  the  profit  fac- 
tor of  noncompetitive  Government  contracts. 

These  studies  are  summarized  below. 
Weighted  guideline  changes  and  other  pro- 
posals for  incentives  for  contractor  acqui- 
sition of  f  aclUtles 

This  study  was  completed  by  the  Ix>glB- 
tlcs  Management  Institute  In  September 
1967,  at  the  request  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) . 
The  objective  was  to  develop  and  propose 
ways  of  Improving  the  incentives  for  con- 
tractors to  acquire  and  maintain  efficient 
faclliUee  of  adequate  capacity.  Some  signif- 
icant quotes  from  the  study  are  as  follows: 
"Facility  investments,  soundly  made,  gen- 
erally reduce  total  contract  costs.  Under  the 
present  ASPR,  however,  facilities  investment 
tends  to  lower  rather  than  Increase  profit 
dollars  on  negotiated  contracts.  Lower  profits 
reetilt  from  lower  estimated  costs  for  labor, 
materU^B,  and  overhead.  This  is  the  most 
significant  deficiency  in  the  incentives  for  de- 
fense contractors  to  acquire  facilities." 

"The  acquisition  of  facilities  that  increase 
efficiency  may  affect  the  ability  to  obtain  a 
contract.  Under  the  present  rules,  however, 
if  a  contractor  can  get  the  business  without 
additional  facilities  Investment,  he  can  ex- 
pect more  dollars,  and  a  higher  percentage 
of  profit  on  Invested  capital  by  refraining 
from  investment  as  much  as  possible  and 
allowing  or  causing  expected  coeits  to  be  as 
high  as  will  be  acceptable." 

"Other  things  being  equal,  a  modem  ef- 
ficient plant  can  be  expected  to  have  lower 
labor  and  material  costs  than  one  with  less 
up-to-date  facilities.  Therefore,  the  present 
Guidelines  applied  on  individual  contract 
negotiation  tend  to  establish  a  lower  dollar 
profit  objective  for  an  efficient  plant  with  a 
large  Investment  in  facilities  than  It  would 
for  a  less  efficient  plant  producing  the  same 
output." 

"Most  of  the  contracton  stated  frazikly 
that  they  invest  as  UtUe  caj^tal  as  possible 
in  facilities  for  production  on  negotiated 
contracts  in  order  to  avoid  reducing  their  re- 
turn on  invested  capital.  Since  more  than 
half  of  the  defense  pnxmremient  dollars  are 


spent  on  contracts  negotiated  on  the  basis  of 
cost  analysis.  It  would  appear  that  a  change 
In  profit  policy  giving  greater  consideration 
to  Invested  capital  would  be  equitable  for 
defense  industry  and  beneficial  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense." 

One  of  several  recommendations  coade  In 
the  report  was  as  follows : 

"Percentagee  of  profit  on  net  book  value 
of  plant  and  operating  capital  (equity  plus 
debt  less  facilities  and  outside  Investments) 
should  be  Included  In  the  Weighted  Guide- 
lines for  determining  profit  objectives.  The 
present  percentages  on  labor,  material  and 
overhead  costs  and  the  percentagee  to  be 
applied  to  the  capital  elements  shotild  be 
adjusted  as  necessary  to  aooompllsh  overall 
DOD  profit  objective  policies. 

Anned  Services  Procurement  Regulation 
Special  Subcommittee  Report 

A  special  subcommittee  was  established  in 
December  1967  by  the  ASPR  Committee  to 
consider  the  LMI  recommendation.  The  ASPR 
Committee  is  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secrettiry  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Logistics)  and  is  responsible  for  developing 
any  needed  amendments  of  ASPR.  The  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  was  given  the  specific  task 
to  ( 1 )  develop  and  test  procedviree  for  giving 
graater  weight  in  prenegotlatlon  profit  ob- 
jectives to  capital  employed.  (2)  evaluate  the 
results  of  the  test,  and  (3)  If  appropriate, 
recommend  any  needed  changes  to  ASPR. 

The  Subcommittee  Issued  a  rep>ort  dated 
March  15,  1968,  presenting  a  test  plan  and 
procedures  tor  developing  Information  on 
contractor  coital  employed  In  contract  per- 
formance. After  further  study.  In  October 
1068,  the  proposal  was  presented  to  a  pcmel 
of  the  Defense  Industry  Advisory  Council 
which  was  chartered  to  explore  ways  and 
means  to  foster  and  maintain  a  healthy  de- 
fense industrial  base.  (The  Defense  Industry 
Advisory  Council  was  established  In  1962  to 
provide  a  means  for  direct  and  regular  con- 
tact between  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
his  management  assistants  and  knowledge- 
able Industry  representatives.) 

Subsequently,  in  June  1969,  the  Defense 
Industry  Advisory  Council  recommended  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  In  addition  to 
costs,  DOD  profit  policy  should  recognize 
and  provide  for  adequate  ratiurn  on  company 
capital  employed.  Since  then,  however,  prog- 
ress has  been  slow.  However,  a  new  ASPR 
Subcommittee  has  been  established  and  in 
October  1970  the  subcommittee  distributed 
for  comment  draft  forms  for  gathering  pre- 
liminary data  on  contractor  capital  employed. 

In  regard  to  progress  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  this  area.  Dr.  Robert  N.  Anthony, 
a  former  Department  of  Defense  Comptroller, 
appearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Ck)nmilttee  on  May  31,  1970,  stated: 

"Fees  are  based  on  capital  employed  In 
public  utilities  and  in  public  rate  negotia- 
tions generally.  Defense  proctirement  is  one 
of  the  few  important  areas  where  cost-based 
pricing  still  prevails.  In  Great  Britain,  De- 
fense contract  pricing  recently  was  shifted  to 
a  retum-on-capltal  basis.  The  possibility  has 
been  dlsctissed  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  least  since  1962.  It  is  time  to  act." 
NASA  report  on  an  investment  oriented 

profit  analysis  technique 
NASA  has  developed  a  contract  negotia- 
tion procedure  that  Includes  consideration 
of  contractor  Investment  required  during 
contract  performance.  The  procedure  was 
developed  in  1968  by  (3eorge  Washington 
University  and  presented  to  NASA  prociu«- 
ment  personnel  during  a  three  day  course 
in  profit  and  fee  analysis.  NASA  then  de- 
cided to  conduct  a  test  of  the  new  procedure 
and  each  NASA  procurement  office  was  re- 
quested to  furnish  data  on  new  procure- 
ments over  $100,000,  outlining  the  profit 
negotiated.  In  addition,  tb»  negotiators  were 
asked  to  fumlsb  an  estimated  profit  objec- 
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Uve  using  the  return  on  invertment  analysis 
technique.  The  latter  was  not  to  be  u<e<l  In 
actual  contract  negotlaUone,  however. 

NAiSA  awarded  a  contract  to  George  Wash- 
ington University  to  monitor  the  te*  and 
evaluate  data.  On  June  29,  1970.  we  received 
a  copy  of  an  Interim  report  on  that  test 
which  concluded  that  ( 1 )  it  was  feasible  to 
derelop  the  requisite  Inveetment  data  from 
contractors,  and  (2)  NASA  personnel  were 
able  to  employ  the  new  technique  under 
operational  conditions  for  research  and  de- 
velopment and  hardware  ccmtracts.  NASA 
cautioned,  though,  that  the  wisdom  »nd 
practicality  of  using  a  return  on  Investment 
approach  as  a  means  of  determining  profit 
compensation  was  still  being  explore*,  and 
NASA  was  not  prepared,  at  the  time,  fco  vn- 
dorse  any  partlc\»lar  return  on  Investment 
technique. 

The  NASA  and  DOD  proposed  procedures 
for  developing  Invested  capital  data  differ  to 
some  extent.  For  example.  In  compuUnf  oper- 
ating capital  employed  DOD  usee  aooounUng 
data  from  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  ill  com- 
puting the  estimated  operating  capital  re- 
quired for  a  new  contract.  In  contrast.  NASA 
uses  a  monthly  forecast  of  the  estimated  coets 
to  be  incurred,  le*  progreas  payments,  during 
performance  of  the  new  contract. 
/n  negotiating  proUt  on  noncompetitive  Gov- 
ernment contracts  British  consider  capital 
employed 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  caplUl  employed 
has  been  considered  for  some  time  m  nego- 
tiating profit  rates  for  non-compeOtli*  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  The  British  objective  Is 
to  provide  a  rate  of  return  on  non-oompetl- 
tlve  Government  work  that  approxlmaites  the 
overall  average  retxim  earned  by  British  in- 
dustry m  the  years  1960  to  19«6.  At  tlje  pres- 
ent lime  an  average  annual  rate  of  ^1  per- 
cent on  capital  employed,  plus  3  per<)ent  on 
costs.  Is  applicable  on  non-competlt^ve  risk 
Government  contracts,  with  8  percent  on 
capital  employed,  plus  3  percent  on  ciets  for 
nonrlsk  Government  contracts.  The  extent 
of  risk  Is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
work  Involved,  the  degree  of  dlfllctUty  In  ertl- 
matlng  costs,  and  the  point  In  time  at  which 
the  price  Is  fixed.  It  Is  also  Important  to  note 
that  these  rates  are  computed  before  the 
United  Kingdom  Corporation  tax  Is  deducted 
(currently  45  percent) .  , 

The  British  system  also  provides  thjat  con- 
tracts Involving  an  excessive  profltlor  loss 
may  be  referred  to  a  review  board.  Tl^e  find- 
ings of  the  r)oard  are  binding  to  both  parties. 
The  board  will  consider  contracts  referred 
to  It  by  either  the  Government  or ;  a  con- 
tractor, where  the  profit  made  U  2T%  per- 
cent or  more  of  capital  employed,  or  the 
loss  on  capital  employed  Is   15  pertent  or 

more. 

ConclruioTU 

We  believe  that  In  determining  pijoflt  ob- 
jectlvea  tat  negotiated  Government  contracts 
where  (1)  effeettve  price  competition  is  lack- 
ing, and  (3)  the  amoimt  of  contractor  cap- 
ital required  is  a  significant  factor,  consider* 
atlon  should  be  given  to  the  capital  require- 
ment*. Where  contractor  capital  require- 
ments are  insignificant,  such  as  tt  many 
service  type  contracts  or  contracts  to  oper- 
ate Government-owned  plants,  profit  objec- 
tives would,  of  coune,  continue  to  be  de- 
veloped primarily  through  consideration  of 
other  factor*. 

Under  preeent  policies  the  profits  being 
negotiated  for  oontnurte  where  there  is  no 
effective  price  competition  are  baaed  upon  a 
percentage  of  the  estimated  coete  tivtrtved. 
As  a  result,  contractors  have  no  Incentive  to 
invest  In  more  modem  equipment  to  increase 
efficiency  and  reduce  costs.  Such  investments 
tend  to  lower  rather  than  increaee  i^roflts  In 
the  long  run.  Thus,  contractors  have  a  strong 
incentive  to  minimize  their  Investments.  Of 
course,  other  factors,  such  as  whether  or  not 
•  Hie  program  wUl  be  continued,  cou|d  be  an 


overriding  consideration  In   bringing  about 
contractor  Inveetments  to  reduce  costs. 

Present  policies  also  give  no  consideration 
to  the  effect  of  customary  progreee  payments 
or  coet  reimbursements  In  reducing  contrac- 
tor operating  capital  requlremente  for  con- 
tract performance. 

We  beUeve  that  It  is  essential  to  change 
the  present  system  In  order  to  motivate  con- 
tractors to  reduce  costs  under  Government 
non-competltlve  negotiated  contracts.  Where 
the  acquisitlcwi  of  new,  more  efficient  facil- 
ities by  contractors  will  result  In  savings 
to  the  Government  In  the  form  of  lower 
contract  costs,  we  believe  that  contractors 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  such  Invest- 
ments. We  also  believe  that  proper  consid- 
eration of  contractor  provided  capital  can 
cause  a  greater  reliance  on  private  capital 
to  support  defense  production.  To  acoom- 
pliah  this,  It  Is  essential  that  capital  Invest- 
ment be  considered  In  negotlaUng  profit 
rates. 

In  our  oplrdan.  a  system  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  capital  requirements  In  negoti- 
ating profit  rates  would  be  fairer  to  both 
contractors  and  the  Government,  than  the 
present  system. 

We  believe  also  that  the  system  adopted 
should  be  used  where  applicable  by  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  simplify  Industry  par- 
tidpatioo. 

Recommendation 

We  recommend  that  the  Dtrectcw.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  take  the  lead  in 
Interagency  development  of  iiniform  Gov- 
ernment-wide gtUdelinee  for  determining 
profit  objectives  for  negotiating  Govenunent 
conUacts  where  (1)  effective  price  competi- 
tion is  lacking,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  con- 
tractor capital  required  is  substantial.  These 
guidelines  should  stress  return  on  capital  in 
determining  profits. 

CHAPTKK     3 — tTNALLOWABI*    AND    NONEECOVXR- 
ABI,K    COSTS 

During  our  reviews  of  selected  defense  con- 
tracts we  developed  some  information  about 
the  significance  of  costs  that  are  not  allow- 
able under  Section  XV  of  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulation.  For  42  cost  type 
contracts  with  contract  prices  totaling  $833 
million,  the  unallowable  costs  amounted  to 
i.4  percent  of  sales.  This  percentage  Is  within 
the  range  of  percentages  reported  In  profit 
studies  of  the  Logistics  Management  In- 
stitute for  the  years  1958  thro\igh  1968.  The 
Logistics  Management  Institute  percentages 
raiiged  from  1.4  percent  to  1.8  percent  of 
sales. 

Section  XV  of  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulation  contains  general  cost  prin- 
ciples for  the  determinaUon  of  costs  in  the 
negotiation  and  admlnlstraUon  of  cost  reim- 
bursement-type contracts.  As  of  Jvdy  1,  1970, 
use  of  Section  XV  became  mandatory  for 
fixed  price  contracts  and  contract  modifica- 
tions whenever  cost  analysU  Is  performed, 
and  for  the  determination  or  negotUUon  of 
costs  whenever  such  action  is  required  by  a 
fixed  price  contract  clause. 

The  most  significant  unaUowable  costs  we 
noted  were  interest,  reaearoh  and  develop- 
ment (in  excess  of  amounte  agreed  to  for 
reimbursement  by  the  Government),  ad- 
vertising, contributions,  and  entertainment. 

CHAFTKX    «— ANNTJAI,   PBOFXT    BATX8   OF 
DKrXNBX   CONT*ACTOtS 

The  questionnaire  date  on  annual  profits 
of  defense  contractors  disclosed  that  the 
ratio  of  profit  to  sales  Is  much  higher  for 
their  commercial  sales  than  for  thslr 
defenM  salee.  However,  when  profit  la  con- 
sidered as  a  percentage  of  rettim  on  con- 
tractor Invested  capital,  the  rates  for  oom- 
m«<3lal  and  defense  work  are  much  closer 
together.  This  !■  doe  to  the  effect  of  Oxrmca- 
ment-fumlshed  capital  in  the  form  of  prog- 
ress payments,  cost  reimburaements  and  In- 
dustrial faculties  and  equipment.  Further 
details  on  this  and  on  other  points  are  set 


out  in  the  schedules  and  analyses  thereof 
which  follow. 


Schedule  1 — Summary  of  data  ]or  large  DOD 
contratcor  {before  Federal  income  taxes) 

In  Schedule  1,  we  present  a  summary  of 
profit  data  developed  from  our  sample  of  the 
100  largest  DOD  contractors.  The  profit  rates 
for  the  other  Defense  Agencies  (NASA,  AEC. 
and  Coast  Guard)  in  most  instances  are 
slightly  higher  but  are  comparable  to  the 
DOD  data.  Therefore,  we  will  generally  limit 
our  discussion  to  the  DOD  data  and  the 
comparable  commercial  data. 

The  dollar  volume  of  conunerolal  sales, 
comparable  to  defense  sales  (line  3),  la  from 
2  to  3  times  greater  than  the  DOD  sales 
volume  (line  1).  Also,  ratios  obtained  by 
dividing  profits  by  sales,  (lines  4  through 
6)  are  considerably  higher  for  commercial 
sales.  However,  profits  measured  as  a  per- 
centage of  total  capital  Investment  (lines 
7  through  9)  and  as  a  percentage  of  equity 
capital  Investment  (lines  10  through  12) 
compare  much  more  closely  for  defense  and 
commercial  sales.  As  stated  above,  this  is 
due  to  the  effect  of  Qovemment-fumlsbed 
capital.  The  relatively  smaller  sunount  of 
capital  required  of  the  contractor  for  de- 
fense work  also  shows  up  in  the  higher  capi- 
tal turnover  rates  for  these  sales  oon^Mred 
with  commercial  sales  (see  lines  13  through 
18). 
Schedules  2  and  3 — Stratification  of  return 

on    TCI    {before   Federal    Income   tares) 

for  DOD  and  commercial  sales,  respectively, 

of  large  DOD  contractors 

The  range  In  profit  rates  was  fairly  wide 
for  both  DOD  and  comparable  commercial 
sales  of  the  larger  defense  contractors.  A 
larger  percentage  of  DOD  sales  was  In  the 
loss  category  In  each  of  the  four  years.  How- 
ever, the  rate  of  return  on  DOD  sales  also 
extended  to  a  higher  range  In  three  of  the 
four  years.  On  an  overal'  basis,  the  return  on 
TCI  was  higher  on  commercial  sales  for  three 
of  the  four  years. 

Schedule  4 — Stratification  of  return  on  TCI 
for  various  categories  of  defense  contrac- 
tors 

In  this  schedule  we  have  broken  down  our 
sample  of  the  larger  defense  contractors  Into 
three  categories  and  show  return  on  TCI 
for  DOD  and  commercial  sales.  All  of  the  con- 
tractors had  at  least  $60  mUUon  In  annual 
defense  sales.  The  categories  are : 

High  volume  defense  contractor— A  con- 
tractor which  has: 

(1)  At  least  10  percent  of  total  covaptny 
business  In  defense  sales. 

(2)  Over  $300  million  In  annual  defense 
sales. 

Medium  volume  defense  contractor— K 
contractor  which  has: 

(1)  At  least  10  percent  of  total  ooii^>»ny 
business  In  defense  sales. 

(3)  Annual  defense  sales  of  less  than  $200 
million. 

Commercially  oriertted  contractor— A  con- 
tractor which  had  less  than  10  percent  o( 
total  company  business  In  defense  sales. 

In  all  years  the  commercially  oriented  com- 
panies had  higher  rates  of  return  overall, 
than  the  defenae  oriented  companies.  Also, 
except  for  one  instance,  the  rates  of  retimi 
on  commercial  sales  of  the  commerclauy 
oriented  companies  were  higher  than  the 
comparable  rates  of  the  defense  companies. 
Further,  the  commerclaUy  oriented  com- 
panies had  lower  rates  of  return  on  tt*ir 
DOD  work  than  on  their  comparable  com- 
mercial work  for  all  four  years. 

There  were  no  very  significant  <Uff««^ 
in  the  rates  of  return  of  the  high  volume  ana 
medium  volume  defense  contractors  excepv 
for  the  year  19«fl.  In  that  year  the  lo^  "*« 
of  a.6  percent,  on  DOD  sales  of  medim 
volume  defenae  conteaetors,  was  due  to  mis* 
losses  of  a  small  number  of  companies- 
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Schedule    5 — Stratification    of    return    on 
Equity  Capital  Investment  (MCI)  for  vari- 
ous categorie*  of  defense  contractors 
In  this  schedule  we  have  broken  down  our 
ggmple  of  the  larger  defense  contractors  into 
tbree  categories  and  show  return  on  ECI  for 
DOD  and  commercial  sales.  The  three  cate- 
gories are  high  volume  defense  contractors. 
medium   volume    defense   contractors,    and 
gommercially  oriented  contractort.  The  de- 
Snltlons  of  the  categories  are  on  page  25. 

In  three  of  the  four  years  the  commercially 
oriented  contractors  had  a  higher  return  on 
BCI  than  the  defenae  oriented  contractors. 
jbe  defense  and  commercially  oriented  con- 
tactors compared  much  more  closely  on  re- 
turn on  ECI  than  on  return  on  TCI.  This  Is 
due  to  the  fSMSt  that  our  defense  contractors 
have  a  higher  proportion  nf  borrowed  capital 
t^«n  our  commercial  contractors.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  also  that  in  three  of  the 
(our  years  the  defense  oriented  contractors, 
M  an  overall  group,  show  a  higher  rate  of 
return  on  EOI  for  defense  work  than  the 
commercially  oriented  contractors.  Also,  In 
an  four  years  the  commercially  oriented  con- 
tractors show  a  higher  rate  of  return  on  com- 
mercial work. 

SOiedule  6 — Summary  of  profits,  before  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes,  by  types  of  contract  for 
large  DOD  contractors 
The  types  of  contreusts  covered  are  those 
most  commonly  used  in  recent  years  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  cost  pZtu  fixed  fee 
(CPPF),  cost  plus   incentive  fee    (CIPIF), 
fixed  price  incentive  (FPl) ,  firm  fixed  price, 
negotiated  (FFP)  and  firm  fixed  price,  for- 
mally advertised. 

The  data  Indicates  that  the  bulk  of  the 
dollars  are  In  the  firm  fixed  price,  negotiated, 
and  fixed  price  Incentive  categories.  In  addi- 
tion, firm  fixed  price  negotiated  contracts 
appear  to  be  generally  the  most  profitable. 

Advertised  prime  contracts  appear  to  be 
the  least  profitable  in  that  contractors  re- 
ported losses  in  three  of  the  four  years.  The 
dollar  volume  of  such  contracts  is  small, 
however,  amounting  to  only  about  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  sales  reported. 

On  an  overall  basis,  profits  were  slightly 
higher  on  subcontract  sales  than  on  prime 
contract  sales  except  for  1969  when  a  loss 
oo  Qxed  price  Incentive  subcontracts  reduced 
the  overall  profit  rate  for  subcontracts. 

SeKedule  7 — Profit  data  {before  Federal  in- 
come foxes)  for  sample  of  smaller  defense 
contractors 

This  schedule  presents  data  we  obtained 
from  a  sample  of  the  defense  contractors 
with  less  defense  work  than  those  covered  In 
our  sample  of  the  top  100  DOD  contractors. 
The  magnitude  of  the  population  and  diver- 
sity of  operations  Involved  made  It  Impracti- 
cal to  obtain  a  sufficiently  large  sample  to 
project  the  overall  profit  rates.  Therefore, 
the  results  of  this  portion  of  our  review  are 
simply  a  summary  of  the  data  for  oia  sam- 
ple of  the  smaller  contractors  and  should  not 
be  considered  representative  of  all  contrac- 
tors In  the  group. 

The  dollar  value  of  defense  sales  of  theee 
contractors  (line  1)  amounts  to  only  about 
7  percent  of  their  comparable  commercial 
•ales  (line  2).  Thus,  these  companies  are 
much  more  commercially  oriented  than 
those  in  our  large  defense  contractor  sample. 
In  that  sample  the  dollar  volume  of  defense 


sales  amounted  to  about  one-third  of  the 
comparable  commercial  sales. 

Profit  as  a  percent  of  sales  (lines  3  and  4) 
averaged  slightly  more  than  half  the  profit 
earned  on  comparable  commercial  sales.  This 
IS  not  significantly  different  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  larger  defense  contractors 
for  which  we  show  average  defense  profits 
of  slightly  less  than  half  of  their  comparable 
commercial  profits. 

The  rate  of  return  on  TCI  and  ECI  la 
significantly  greater  for  commercial  sales 
(lines  6  and  8)  than  for  defense  sales  (lines 
5  and  7)  in  1966  and  1968.  In  1967  the  rate 
was  slightly  higher  on  DOD  sales  and  in 
1969  slightly  higher  on  coirunerclal  sales. 
In  comj>ari8on  with  the  large  compranies,  the 
wider  spread  In  rates  of  return  on  DOD  and 
commercial  work  may  result  from  many  of 
the  smaller  contractors  selling  products  that 
have  shorter  production  cycles  or  off  the  shelf 
Items  which  do  not  qiaillfy  for  progreee  pay- 
ments or  cost  reimbursements.  Under  these 
Circumstances  the  contractor  would  be  paid 
after  delivery  and  would  not  benefit  from 
Government  financing.  In  addition,  such 
contractors  are  lees  likely  to  obtain  Govern- 
ment plant  and  equipment  to  the  extent  that 
major  DOD  contractors  do. 

The  rates  of  turnover  on  TCI  and  ECI  for 
DOD  sales  (lines  9  and  11)  are  significantly 
lower  for  the  smaller  defense  contractors 
than  for  the  larger  DOD  contractors.  This, 
of  course,  Is  also  a  good  Indication  that  the 
oontrsMtors  have  substantially  less  Govern- 
ment financing  and  other  asslstcmce  than 
the  larger  DOD  contractors. 

Schedule  8 — Compariaon  of  GAO  profit  data 
{before  Federal  income  taxes)  vHth  LUI 
profit  data  for  DOD  contractor$  meeting 
LUI  crUeria 

In  this  schedule  we  compare  GAO  profit 
data  for  large  DOD  oontraotors  with  similar 
data  developed  by  tbe  Logistic  Management 
Institute  (LMI)  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Our  comparison  Is  limited  to  the  years 
1966  through  1968  since  LMI  did  not  develc^ 
data  for  1969. 

LMI's  criteria,  in  recent  years,  for  includ- 
ing companies  In  its  studies,  provided  that 
they  have  at  least  (36  million  in  annual  DOD 
sales  and  do  at  least  10  percent  of  their 
business  with  DOD.  We  did  not  have  sim- 
ilar limitations,  therefore,  for  this  compari- 
son we  have  included  only  those  companies 
that  met  LMI's  criteria. 

Our  study  alao  differed  from  LMI  In  the 
following  respects: 

1.  LMI  defined  total  capital  Investment 
(TCI)  as  equity  capital  plus  long  term  debt 
We  Included  the  investment  In  all  assets 
used  by  the  conapany  In  producing  and  sell- 
ing material,  regardless  of  whether  the  In- 
vestment was  financed  by  current  liabilities, 
long  term  debt,  equity  capitsil,  or  other  Items 
on  the  liability  and  capital  side  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet. 

2.  In  computing  return  on  TCI  we  added 
Interest  expense  to  profit  since  we  considered 
the  related  liabilities  as  capital.  LMI  did  not 
add  back  Interest  on  the  basis  that  the  effect 
would  be  Insignificant. 

For  this  schedule  we  have  adjusted  our 
data  to  meet  LMI's  criteria  for  TCI,  and  in- 
terest was  not  added  to  profit. 

Our  rate  of  profit  on  DOD  sales  (line  3) 
Is  about  the  same  as  LMI  In  1966,  about  28 
percent  higher  in  1907,  and  about  31  pereent 


higher  In  1968.  (These  differences  may  be 
due  to  differences  In  the  comparUes  covered. 
Also,  so  far  we  have  processed  data  for  only 
about  one-half  of  the  companies  Included 
In  our  study.)  Our  rate  of  profit  on  com- 
mercial sales  compares  very  closely  with  LMI. 

In  the  return  on  TCI  and  ECI  sections 
(lines  6  through  8)  we  show  some  fairly  sig- 
nificant differences  from  LMI.  Our  DOD  rates 
of  return  are  much  higher  than  LMI's  In  all 
three  years  and  our  commercial  rates  of  re- 
turn are  slightly  lower.  We  believe  that  much 
of  the  difference  is  due  to  our  attempt  to 
Identify  assets  such  as  Inventories,  accounts 
receivable,  and  fixed  assets  specifically  with 
DOD  sales  and  with  commercial  sales  rather 
than  accepting  an  allocation  based  on  cost 
of  sales.  While  It  was  not  possible  to  directly 
associate  assets  with  sales  categories  In  all 
cases,  we  were  at  least  partially  successful  in 
many  Instances,  particularly  in  obtaining 
direct  allocations  of  Inventories  and  receiv- 
ables. 

The  proper  identification  of  assets  with 
each  sales  category  was  Important  to  assure 
proper  consideration  of  Government-fur- 
nished capital  for  defense  work. 

The  capital  turnover  rates  (sales  divided 
by  capital)  are  shown  on  lines  9  through 
12.  Our  rates  much  higher  for  DOD  sales 
than  LMI's  and  are  slightly  lower  for  com- 
mercial sales.  We  believe  that  basically,  as 
stated  above,  the  differences  were  due  to 
different  allocation  methods. 
Conclusions 

Commercial  work  on  an  average  basis  ap- 
pears somewhat  more  profitable  than  defense 
work.  This  shows  up,  for  example.  In  our 
schedules  showing  return  on  TCI.  For  both 
the  large  defense  contractors  and  the  smaller 
defense  contractors,  commercial  work  was 
more  profitable  than  defense  work  in  three 
of  the  four  years. 

Contractors,  of  course,  realize  benefits  in 
addition  to  profits  on  defense  work.  Theee 
Include  such  Items  as: 

( 1 )  The  Government  genersJly  pays  for  re- 
search and  development  costs  for  defenae 
work  while  a  contractor  may  Invest  a  sub- 
stantial amount  In  developing  a  commercial 
product  which  doesnt  sell. 

(2)  The  defense  work  may  result  In  sub- 
stantial benefits  for  the  contractor  In  com- 
mercial applications. 

(3)  The  absorption  of  overhead  costs  by 
defense  vrork,  particularly  independent  re- 
search and  development  costs. 

Because  of  the  additional  benefits  It  would 
not  seem  unreasonable  that  the  profit  on  de- 
fense work  would  be  somewhat  lower  than 
on  commercial  work.  There  Is  no  one  right 
answer  on  what  the  rate  of  profit  should  be, 
however,  for  all  types  of  defense  work. 
Where  there  is  good  price  competition,  there 
is  probably  no  need  to  be  concerned  with 
the  profit  rate.  For  the  noncompetitive  con- 
tracts, a  number  of  factors  must  be  consid- 
ered, such  as  complexity  of  the  work,  the  dif- 
ficulty In  estimating  costs,  the  t3T)e  of  con- 
tract Involved,  and  the  capital  required  for 
completion  of  the  contract.  The  profit  rates 
must  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  strong  de- 
fense lnd\istry.  This  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  profit 
rates  should  not  be  greater  than  necessary, 
partlculsoly  with  the  htige  unmet  social  needs 
of  the  country. 


SCHEDULE  1 
SUMMARY  OF  DATA,  BEFORE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES,  FOR  URGE  DOD  CONTRACTORS 

IMS 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

S*rg«  billions): 

Wiw  Menst  SMfldes 

$10.4 

2.0 

32.3 

5.4 
4.6 
7.9 

41.1 

5.2 

5.5 
11.6 

$13.6 

1.4 

41.3 

3.9 
5.4 
9.2 

ProfltasperetiitotTCI: 

DOD 

OHier  Defense  agencies 

Commefciaj _ 

Profit  as  peicent  of  ECI: 

DOD  

..       $11.9 
14.4 
17. 1 

a.6 

$14.1 
14.5 
11.1 

28.4 
26.6 
17.2 

$13.7 
14.7 
17.4 

27.3 
26.4 
28.6 

$10.2 
13.0 

Commerelel 

"Wiipwesnfof  sales: 
BOO.... 

31.1 

5.1 

13.0 
19.8 

OHmt  Msnse  sgendes ' 

4.9 

Other  dirfense  agencias. 

21.8 

ae 

Commerdsl ................. 

20.9 
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SCHEDULE  1— Continued 
SUMMARY  0F  DATA,  BEFORE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES,  FOR  LARGE  DOO  CONTRACTORS-Corrtinutd 


TCI  turnover: 

DOO 

Other  defense  agenciet.. 
Commercial 


Note:  The  Rgures  In  this  chart  are  not  <ImI  and  are  III  istrative  only. 


Return  on  TCI 


Loss 

0  to  5  percent. 

S.  1  to  10  percent. . . 
10.1  to  15  percent.. 
IS.  I  to  20  percent.. 
20. 1  to  25  percent. . 
25.1  to  30  percent.. 
30.1  to  50  percent.. 
SO.  1  to  100  percent. 


Total. 


Total  sales  (billions) 

Return  on  TCI  spread  by  year.. 
Average  return  on  TCI 


Note:  The  figures  in  this  chart  are  not  final  and  are  tllustrative  only. 


April  22,  1971 


1966 


1967        1968 


1969 


ECl  turnover: 

DOD *-1  5.2  5.2 

Other  defense  agencies 5.3  4.7  4.8 

Commercial 2.3  2.2  2.5 


5.1 
4.0 
2.3 


SCHEDULE  2 
STRATinCATION  OF  4eTURN  ON  TCI  (BEFORE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES)  FOR  DOD  SALES  OF  URGE  DOD  CONTRACTORS 


1966  percent  of  total 


1967  percent  of  total 


1968  percent  of  total 


1969  percent  of  total 


Contractors 


Sales       Contractors 


Sties       Contractors 


Sales      Contractors 


Salts 


4.8 
17.1 
17.1 
39.0 
12.2 

9.8 

0 

0 

0 


3.62 

8.41 
15.63 
43.14 

9.78 
19.42 

0 

0 

0 


9.8 

2.4 

12.2 

31.7 

22.0 

7.3 

2.4 

4.9 

7.3 


8.44 

2.57 
18.59 
33.85 

8.15 

11.79 

.81 

14.18 

1.62 


4.8 
7.4 
9.8 
26.8 
26.8 
9.8 
2.4 
7.3 
4.9 


1.56 

8. 59 

23.74 

19.42 

20.63 

19.24 

.53 

4.60 

1.69 


12.2 

12.2 

14.6 

24.4 

12.2 

9.8 

7.3 

4.9 

2.4 


14.(3 

14.07 

25.65 

8.11 

20.72 

5.34 

1.41 

.    '.77 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


10.4 

-26.710+22.4 

U.9 


13.1 

-6.1  to +85.0 

14.1 


13.5 

-21.5to+8L4 

13.7 


116 
-12.310+95.7 

10.2 


SCHEDULE  3 
STRATinCATION  OF  RETURN  ON  TCI  (BEFORE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES)  FOR  COMMERCIAL  SALES  OF  LARGE  DOO  CONTRACTORS 


Return  on  TCI 


Loss 

0  to  5  percent. 

5.1  to  10  percent... 
10.1  to  IS  percent.. 
15.1  to  20  percent.. 
20.1  to  25  percent.. 
25.1  to30pweent.. 
30.1  to  SO  percent.. 
50.1  to  100  percent. 


Total. 


Total  sales  (UHions). 
Return  on  TCI  spread  by  yei 
Average  return  on  TCI 


1966  percent  of  toUl 


1967  percent  of  total 


1968  percent  of  total 


1969  percent  of  toUl 


Contractors 


Sales       Contractors 


Sales       Contractors 


Sales      Contractors 


Sales 


5.1 

2.6 

7.7 

38.S 

17.9 

10.3 

10.3 

5.1 

2.5 


1.79 
.22 

4.73 
35.83 
32.74 
12.32 
ia71 
1.65 
SlOI 


12.8 

7.7 

ItO 

33.3 

12.8 

7.7 

5.2 

2.5 

0 


3.50 
26.31 

6.89 
37.10 

3.24 
11.68 

iai6 

1.12 

0 


12.8 

2.6 

15.4 

33.3 

15.4 

5.1 

7.7 

7.7 

0 


1.41 

0 

10.18 

22.86 

44.64 

.58 

8.79 
11.53 

0 


15.4 

10.3 

15.4 

28.2 

10.2 

7.7 

7.7 

5.1 

0 


1 
5.31 

17.07 
156 

39.00 
8.20 
9.62 

n.0( 
1.1 
0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


loao 


loao 


$31.1 

-16.2  to +16.3 

17.1 


$32.3 

-27.2to+3S.2 

11.1 


$41.1 

-50.2  to +45.9 

17.4 


Note:  The  ligiires  in  this  chart  are  not  fiaal  and  arejillustrative  only. 

RETURN  ON  Ta  FOR  VARIOUS  CATEGORIES  OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS 


-J- 


Oescriptlon 


Contractors— Ovenll 

000 -- 

Commercial  high  profits. 

Hirt  and  medium  volume  Defense  contractors— 
OveriM 

DOO 

Commercial - 


Note:  Data  is  Included  In  this  schedule  for  a  few  more 


ontractors  than  were  covered  in  schedule  1.  The  figures  in  this  chart  are  not  final  and  are  illustrative  only. 

SCHEDULE  5 
RETURN  ON  ECl  FOB  VARIOUS  CATEGORIES  OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS 


Description 


AH  contractors: 

Overall 

DOO 

Commercial 

High  and  medium  volume  dafaaaa  eeatractors: 

OveraU 

DOO 

Commerdai 

High  volume  defense  contractors: 

Over^ 

DOO 

Commercial..... .............. •.......« 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Descriptioa 


1966 


1967 


1968 


High  volume  Defense  contractors— Overall 11.4 

DOO 12. 1 

Commercial H-l 

Medium  volume  Defense  contractors— Overall 12.6 

DOD 2.5 

Commercial - 15-1 

Commercially  oriented  contractors— Overall 19.0 

DOO 14.5 

Commerdai 19.2 


10.2 

12.3 

10.2 

13.3 

12.4 

9.2 

8.8 

12.3 

10.6 

11.9 

12.3 

11.2 

10.7 

16.0 

14.0 

12.2 

11.3 

10.4 

12.2 

20.6 

15.0 

11.3 

12.7 

10.8 

12.2 

21.0 

15.2 

1966  19(7  1968  19C9  Daicriplion 


24.7 
20.9 
25.3 

18.2 
24.0 
17.2 

27.1 
2S.1 
27.4 

215 
19.3 

20.7 

2L4 
20.4 
2L8 

117 
25l0 
16.4 

2L8 
2Sl7 
20.5 

18.7 
19.8 
18.3 

2a6 
24.4 
19.6 

UL2 
219 
14.8 

22.1 
24.7 
2L2 

18L8 
18.3 
119 

1966 


1967       1968 


Medium  volume  defease  contractors: 

Overall K.8 

DOO 2.9 

Commercial 27.6 

Commercialy  oriented  contractors:  „  . 

Ovwifl 27  2 

DOO ^8 

Commercial 27.4 


19.9 
111 
20.4 

17.7 
119 
17.7 


21.3 
29.0 
119 

3L6 
22.0 
32.0 


Note:  The  f^ree  In  thb  diart  are  not  flnal  and  are  il  ustrative  only.  OaU  is  indaded  in  this  sdieduie  for  a  few  more  contractors  that  were  covered  in  sdiedule  1. 


$41.3 

-17. 8  to +31 8 

13.0 


1968 


1969 


114 
24.4 
16.8 

22.1 
17.4 
22.3 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROFITS  BY  TYPE  OF  CONTRACT  FOR  LARGE  DOD  CONTRACTORS  (BEFORE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES) 

ISaies  In  millions  of  dollars] 


11595 


•^""sales 630 

Percent  profit 5-3 

Sales l.O"? 

Percent  profit *■' 

^"•Sales 3,040 

Percent  profit *•» 


45 
5.8 

163 
3.8 

189 
4.9 


727 
3.7 

1,434 
5.3 

4,285 
3.9 


45 
5.6 

233 
6.2 


775 
3.6 

1,528 
5.8 


236     3, 509 
(0.6)       4.0 


68 
6.1 

228 
6.9 

325 
2.9 


900 
3.8 

1,297 
7.1 

4.528 
2.5 


110 
4.6 

210 
4.6 

293 
(5.3) 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Prime      Sub-     Prime      Sub-     Prime      Sub-     Prime        Sub- 
con-       con-       eon-       con-       eon-       eon-       «n-         eon- 
trador    tractor    tractor    tractor    tractor    tractor    tractor      tractor 


FFP-NEQ.: 

Sales 3.771 

Percent  profit 5.1 

Advertised:  ^'*^ 

Sales Sir. 

Percent  profit (1-3). 

Sales 9,022 

Percent 

profit 4.6 


807 
7.2 


4,552 
6.6 

619 
^3 


939 

6.9 


5,485 
6.5 

513  . 
(3.8). 


967 
6.0 


4,643 
5.4 

520  . 
(2.7). 


978 
4.6 


1,204    11.617 
6. 4         5. 1 


1,453    11.810^1.588    11.8W^1.591 
"  4.6]       2.« 


5.5 


5.0 


5.4 


Note:  The  figures  In  this  cliart  are  not  final  and  are  illustrative  only. 

SCHEDULE  7 
PROFIT  DATA  BEFORE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES  FOR  SAMPLE  OF  SMALLER  CONTRACTORS 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Sales^^nbiNions): ^  ^^ 

Commercial 3. 26 

ProM  as  percent  ot  sales: 

000 ,f» 

Commercial "•" 

Profit  8$  percent  of  TCI : 

DOD ,|» 

Commercial "•' 


$0.26 
3.38 

7.3 
9.5 

14.6 
13.9 


$0.28 
3.45 

5.0 
10.8 

10.3 
15.4 


$0.26 
3.65 

5.8 
10.3 

12.1 
14.9 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Profit  as  percent  of  ECl : 

000 - Jl^.g 

Commercial "-^ 

Turnover  of  TCI :  ,  - 

DOD \'. 

Commercial - '•* 

Turnover  of  ECl :  ,  „ 

DOD 1° 

Commercial '•■' 


$22.7 
21.2 

$15.4 
23.2 

$116 
23.2 

1.8 
1.3 

1.8 
1.3 

1.8 
1.3 

3.1 
2.2 

3.1 
2.2 

3.2 
2.3 

Note:  The  figures  in  this  chart  are  not  final  and  are  Illustrative  only, 
COMPARISON  OF  GAO 


SCHEDULE  8 
PROFIT  DATA  (BEFORE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES)  WITH  LMI  PROFIT  DATA  FOR  DOD  CONTRACTORS  MEETING  LMI  STUDY  CRITERIA 

1967 


1966 


1967 


Description 


GAO 


LMI   GAO    LMI 


1968 
GAO 


LMI 


5"«oS"o'""'"'"'^^   9.1  14.7  11.5 

Commercial 9-6  13.5  11.5 

Profit  divided  by  sales:  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  , 

OOD            *-5  *•'  ^-^ 

Commercial 9.1  92  5.8 

Profit  divided  by  TCI:  ,,  „  „  , 

ODD                     115  13.0  22.3 

Commercial 116  19.7  11.1 

Note;  The  figures  in  this  chart  are  not  final  and  are  illustrative  only. 


17.9 
17.6 

11.8 
14.2 

4.2 
6.4 

5.1 
7.2 

13.0 
13.4 

20.6 
14.7 

20.8 
24.2 

3.9 
7.6 

12.8 
16.3 


1966 


1968 


Description 


GAO 


LMI        GAO        LMI        GAO 


profit  divided  by  ECl: 

000 24.6 

Commercial 25.9 

TCI  turnover:  ,  . 

DOD *0 

Commercial »• ' 

ECl  turnover:  ,  , 

DOD 5.3 

Commerdai ^-S 


17.4 
27.5 

2.9 
2.2 

3.9 

3.0 


32.5 
112 

4.2 
1.9 

11 
2.8 


119 
19.5 

3.1 
2.1 

4.5 
3.1 


30.4 
21.2 

4.1 
2  1 

10 
2.9 


LMI 


115 
23.8 

3.3 
2.1 

4.8 
3.1 


IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 
ACrr  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  House  that  on  Wednesday, 
April  28,  1971.  Subcommittee  No.  1  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality,  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  vdll  commence  a 
series  of  hearings  on  revision  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

Miss  Barbara  M.  Watson,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs,  will  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee on  April  28.  1971,  at  10  ajn. 
in  room  2237,  Raybum  House  OfiBce 
Building.  Miss  Watson  will  also  appear 
before  the  committee  on  April  29.  1971, 
at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2237. 

On  May  B,  1971,  the  Honorable  Ray- 
mond P.  Parrell,  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  will  be  the 
witness  before  the  committee  at  10  ajn. 
In  room  2237,  Raybum  House  OfBce 
Building. 


The  purpose  of  the  hearings  is  to  re- 
view visa  issuance  procedures,  general 
enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws, 
and  to  analyze  the  problems  that  have 
developed  in  the  administration  of  the 
law.  Further  hearings  will  be  announced 
at  a  future  date. 


ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSING 
WAGE  BOARD  CHANGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dttlski)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, April  27,  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power and  Civil  Service,  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolirta  (Mr. 
Henderson)  ,  will  begin  hearings  on  sev- 
eral bills  dealing  with  changes  in  the 
wage  board  system.  Chairman  Robert 
E.  Hampton  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission will  be  the  opening  witness. 

Chairman  Hampton  has  submitted  to 
the  Speaker  proposed  legislation  in  this 
field  which  has  been  referred  to  our  com- 
mittee for  consideration. 


In  order  that  the  draft  of  legislation 
submitted  by  Mr.  Hampton  will  be  be- 
fore the  committee  when  the  hearings 
get  underway.  I  am  introducing  the  bill 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  am  including  the  text  of  the  letter 
which  CThairman  Hampton  sent  to  you, 
as  well  as  the  accompanying  statement 
of  purpose  and  Justification  for  the  legis- 
lation and  the  section  analysis  of  the  bill, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Carl  Aixot, 

Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives. 

Dbab  Mr.  Speaxzh:  I  am  transmitting  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress  proposed  legis- 
lation "To  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  establish  a  Federal  Wage  System  for  fixing 
and  adjusting  the  pay  of  certain  employees 
of  the  Oovemment."  A  draft  bill,  a  section 
analysis,  and  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
Justification  are  enclosed. 

The  draft  bUl  is  designed  to  continue 
existing  coverage  of  trades,  craft  and  manual 
laboring  occupations  and  certain  employees 
In  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  as 
weU  as  officers  and  members  of  crews  of 
vessels.  The  system  Is  based  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  that,  consistent  with  the 
public  mterwt,  the  pay  of  Federal  employees 
In  trade,  crafts  and  manual  laboring  occupa- 
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tlons  should  be  related  to  prevailing  ^tes 
for  the  same  levels  of  work.  This  fundaipeii- 
tal  principle  provides  the  necessary  fle4bll- 
Ity  to  keep  the  system  current  and  meet 
changing  condltlonB  as  they  arise. 

The  proposed  legislation  vests  in  the  pres- 
ident the  responsibility  for  the  system  as 
part  of  his  responsibility  for  management 
of  the  executive  branch,  with  authority  to 
designate  an  agent,  expected  to  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  tq  op- 
erate the  program.  This  Is  consistent  Wth 
the  placement  of  responsibility  for  adjust- 
ments In  statutory  salary  systems.  | 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  StatlsUca  Is  d(«lg- 
nated  to  serve  as  the  survey  agency  for  the 
Federal  Wage  System.  Assignment  of  the 
responsibility  to  the  BLS  would  unify  Wage 
survey  activities  of  the  Federal  government 
and  reduce  substantially  the  element  of 
duplication  that  now  exists  because  ofj  the 
collection  of  similar  wage  Informatloi  in 
the  same  wage  areas  by  BLS  and  the  agencies. 
White  collar  salaries  are  fixed  on  the  btwls 
of  BLS  surveys  as  are  rates  of  employees  of 
companies  that  contract  with  Federal  estab- 
lishments (McNamara-CHara  Service  Con- 
tract Act) .  The  professional  capability  o£the 
BLS  to  conduct  such  surveys  Is  well  e«ab- 
llBhed.  > 

The  proposed  legislation  woiild  autht)rlze 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Wage  Syttem 
Advisory  Council.  This  Council  would  n»t  be 
a  decision  making  body,  but  would  serte  to 
advise  the  agent  of  the  President  on  basic 
policy  matters  concerning  the  establlshilient 
and  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Wage  Sys- 
tem. This  Council  would  provide  both  man- 
agement and  labor  representatives  with  a 
medium  Tor  expressing  their  vlevre  on  policy 
matters  affecting  the  system.  The  CowncU 
would  consist  of  Ave  labor  representatives 
and  five  management  representatives.  Mem- 
bers would  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  aiun- 
bers  of  wage  workers  employed  In  the  agen- 
cies and  represented  by  the  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

The  proposed  legislation  continues  seitlon 
5341(c)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Monroney  Amiend- 
ment,  which  sets  requirements,  under  Spec- 
ified conditions,  for  using  pay  data  from 
other  wage  areas  In  setting  local  pay  sdhed- 
ules. 

The  proposed  legislation  specifies  an  effec- 
tive date  of  180  days  after  enactment  with 
two  conditions.  The  first  concerns  the  recog- 
nition of  surveys  conducted  by  the  ageOcles 
during  the  transition  period  and  the  socond 
specifies  an  tu«a-by-area  application  ot  the 
system  as  wage  surveys  are  completed  bf  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  conversion 
process  would  be  completed  approximately 
one  year  after  the  first  wage  schedule  Ib  es- 
tablished under  the  new  system. 

We  urge  that  the  proposed  leglslatlan  b« 
given  prompt  and  Tavorable  consldemtlon. 
The  proposed  legislation  contains  many 
features  of  the  Coordinated  Federal  Wage 
System  which  we  consider  have  proven  work- 
able and  equitable  based  on  experiences 
gained  during  the  nearly  three  years  Of  its 
operation.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  thei  pro- 
posed legislation  states  only  the  geberal 
framework  of  the  general  policies  and  prtncl- 
ples  under  which  the  system  will  function 
rather  than  specifying  detailed  rules  and 
Instructions.  This  approach  provides  the 
flexibility  needed  to  establish  or  modify 
exlstUig  features  of  the  system  as  neoessary 
In  order  to  respond  quickly  and  fully  to 
often  changing  needs  Of  the  system.      I 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  the  proposed  leflala- 
tlon  would  be  In  accord  with  the  progrin  of 
the  Administration. 

A  similar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  fresl- 
dent  of  the  Senate. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBXBT  E.   HaMPTOIT, 


Statxmint  of   Pttrposi  and  JusrancATioN 

(To  accompany  a  draft  bill  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  Federal 
Wage  System  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the 
pay  of  certain  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment.) 

The  purpose  of  this  draft  bill  Is  to  fix 
Into  law  a  Federal  Wage  System  based  on  the 
fundamental  principle  that,  as  nearly  as  Is 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest,  the  pay 
of  employees  covered  by  that  system  should 
be  related  to  prevailing  rates  for  the  same 
levels  of  work.  This  fundamental  principle 
provides  the  necessary  fiexlblllty  to  keep  the 
system  current  and  meet  changing  condi- 
tions and  problems  which  arise. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  continue  existing 
coverage  of  trades,  craft  and  manual  labor- 
ing occupations  and  certain  employees  in 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  as 
well  as  officers  and  members  of  crews  of 
vessels.  It  proposes  the  continuation  of  pro- 
visions that  the  pay  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  crews  of  vessels  shall  be  fixed  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  as  nearly  as  Is 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest  In  accord- 
ance with  prevailing  rates  and  practices  of 
the  maritime  industry.  In  areas  where  Inade- 
quate maritime  Industry  practice  exists  It 
provides  for  the  fixing  of  pay  In  accordance 
with  section  6343  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  It  also  proposes  the  continuation  of 
exceptions  presently  recognized  in  section 
5102  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

The  proposal  would  vest  In  the  President 
the  responsibility  for  fixing  the  pay  of  em- 
ployees under  the  Federal  Wage  System  and 
for  establishing  regulations  to  govern  the 
establishment  of  wage  structures  and  pay 
practices,  the  classification  of  positions,  the 
coverage  of  appropriate  wage  surveys,  and  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Wage  System. 
The  President  would  be  empowered  to  des- 
ignate an  agent  to  carry  out  these  executive 
responsibilities.  These  responsibilities  pre- 
viously have  been  executed  by  the  heads  of 
agencies  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
win  be  designated  as  the  agent  of  the 
President. 

The  draft  bill  continues  section  5341(c)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  AS  the  Monroney  Amendment.  The 
Monroney  Amendment  requires  the  use  of 
Industry  pay  data  from  other  wage  areas 
when  local  Industry  does  not  have  sufficient 
employment  in  the  kinds  of  positions  that 
are  directly  comparable  to  the  principal  t3T?es 
of  Federal  p>o6ltlons  In  the  area. 

The  draft  bill  specifies  that  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  shall  serve  as  the  survey 
agency  for  the  Federal  Wage  System.  The  BLS 
now  conducts  the  National  Survey  of  Pro- 
fessional, Administrative,  Technical  and 
Clerical  Pay.  The  salaries  of  a  much  larger 
?roup  of  classified  employees  are  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  that  survey.  The  BtS  also  conducts 
surveys  under  the  McNamara-O'Hara  Service 
Contract  Act  which  are  used  to  establish 
rates  for  employees  of  companies  providing 
services  under  contracts  with  Federal  estab- 
lishments. Assignment  of  responsibility  to 
conduct  surveys  for  the  Federal  Wage  System 
would  unify  wage  survey  activities  of  the 
Federal  government.  It  would  eliminate  a 
substantial  element  of  duplication  which  ex- 
ists under  the  present  system  whereby  both 
the  BLS  and  agencies  now  collect  similar 
wage  information  In  the  same  wage  area. 
Wage  surveys  are  needed  to  establish  the  facts 
about  levels  of  rates  being  paid  by  Industrial 
employers.  This  factfinding  Is  best  done  by 
an  Impartial,  objective  body  that  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  outcome.  The  BLS  meets  this 
test.  The  professional  capability  of  the  BLS 
to  conduct  such  surveys  is  well  established. 

The  draft  bill  woxild  authorize  the  eetab- 
Ushment  of  a  Federal  Wage  System  Advisory 
Covmcll.  This  would  not  be  a  decision  mak- 
ing body.  Rather,  its  purpose  would  be  to 
advise  the  agent  of  the  President  on   the 


basic  policies  to  govern  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  the  Federal  Wage  System. 
Five  members  would  represent  key  agencies 
and  five  members  would  represent  key  labor 
organizations.  The  agent  of  the  President  or 
his  designated  representative  would  chatr 
meetings  with  the  Council.  The  views  of 
management  and  labor  would  be  expressed 
in  the  review  of  existing  and  proposed  poli- 
cies applicable  to  employees  subject  to  thU 
Act.  These  views  would  be  considered  by  the 
agent  of  the  President  in  the  discbarge  of  hi» 
responsibilities  for  the  fixing  and  adjust- 
ing of  pay  in  accordance  with  the  bisic 
principles  of  equity  established  by  this  Act. 

The  draft  bill  does  not  Include  existing 
statutory  provisions  concerning  position 
classification  appeals  by  employees  under  the 
Federal  Wage  Systnn.  Under  existing  stat- 
utes wage  fixing  authority  is  vested  in  the 
heads  of  agencies  and  the  current  provisions 
of  section  5345,  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
are  necessary  to  empower  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  review  and  possibly  change 
the  classification  decision  of  the  head  of  an 
agency.  The  proposed  bill  would  vest  in  the 
agent  of  the  President,  expected  to  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  OommlsslMi, 
authority  to  govern  the  classification  of  po- 
sitions under  the  system.  There  no  longer  li 
a  need  for  a  statutory  appeals  system.  Ap- 
peals provisions  paralleling  those  already  in 
existence  will  be  established  by  regulation 
under  the  authority  of  the  agent  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  manage  the  new  system. 

The  draft  bill  specifies  an  effective  date  180 
days  after  enactment  under  the  following 
conditions.  It  Is  necessary  to  have  an  orderly 
transition  in  the  government's  business  from 
wage  surveys  conducted  under  the  existing 
system  to  those  wage  surveys  which  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
One  hundred  eighty  days  are  needed  for  the 
council  review  of  the  existing  system  and 
for  the  preparation  of  regulations  defining 
the  Federal  Wage  System.  This  Is  the  mini- 
mum time  required  by  the  BLS  to  recruit 
and  train  needed  staff  and  to  plan  for  the 
conduct  of  the  wage  surveys.  In  order  to  con- 
tinue the  orderly  adjustments  of  existing 
wage  schedules  while  BLS  makes  such  prepa- 
rations, a  condition  Is  Included  to  recognize 
a  wage  survey  conducted  by  an  agency  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  for  a  wage  sched- 
ule which  becomes  effective  after  such  effec- 
tive date.  The  second  condition  to  insure  an 
orderly  conversion  to  the  Federal  Wage  Sys- 
tem specifies  an  area-by-area  application  as 
wage  surveys  are  completed  by  the  BLS.  A 
full  round  of  surveys  would  require  one  year 
to  complete,  and  all  affected  employees  would 
be  brought  under  the  system  by  approxi- 
mately one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
new  wage  schedules  In  the  first  area  surveyed. 

Section  Analysis 

To  accompany  a  draft  bill  to  amend  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  Federal 
Wage  System  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  pay 
of  certain  employees  of  the  Government. 

The  first  section  of  the  draft  bill  provides 
for  the  Act  to  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Wage 
System  Act  of  1971". 

Section  2  of  the  draft  blU  completely  re- 
vises and  restates  Subchapter  IV  of  Chapter 
53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  various 
sections  of  that  subchapter  as  amended  by 
this  draft  blU  are  discussed  below. 

Section  5341  Policy.  This  section  sets  forth 
the  policy  that  the  pay  of  employees  und« 
the  Federal  Wage  System  shall  be  fixed  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  ae  early  as  \» 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest  In  accord- 
ance with  prevailing  rates.  It  continues  ths 
requirement  that  subject  to  section  218  (f) 
of  title  29.  the  rates  may  not  be  less  than  the 
appropriate  rates  provided  for  by  secUon 
206(a)(1)  oftlU«38. 

Section  5342  Definitions.  This  section  de- 
fines a  nxmiber  of  terms  used  frequentiy 
throughout  the  draft  bUl.  'Agency'  H"  *"• 
usual  definition  set  forth  in  section  6103  or 
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title  6;  however,  subject  to  section  6348(b) 
of  Utle  5,  an  'agency"  referred  to  in  section 
gl02(a)(l) — (vUl)  may  become  an  'agency' 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter.  'Employee' 
1,  defined  to  include  (1)  an  employee  In  a 
recognized  trade  or  craft  or  skilled,  unskilled 
or  semiskilled  manual  labor  occupation  in- 
cluding their  supervisors  in  a  position  hav- 
ing trade,  craft,  or  laboring  experience  and 
knowledge  as  the  paramount  requlrement; 
Mid  (2)  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing  who  performs  or  directs 
Qumual  or  machine  operations,  or  the  count- 
ing, examining,  sorting,  or  other  verification 
of  the  product  of  manual  or  machine  opera- 
Hons. 

Section  6342  (b)  specifically  provides  that 
the  draft  bill  does  not  apply  to  employees  and 
posiUons  described  by  section  5102 (c)  of  UUe 
J.  other  than  by  paragraphs  (7)  (trades, 
crafte  and  laboring  employees,  generally)  and 
(8)  (ofacers  and  members  of  crews  of  vessels) 
of  that  section. 

Section  5343  AdminUtration.  This  section 
sets    forth     the     procedures     for     carrying 
out  the  policy  expressed  In  section  6341  of 
the  draft  bill.  Responsibility  for  the  Federal 
Wage  System  is  vested  in  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  providee  further  for  the 
President  to  designate  an  agent  to  execute 
these  responsibilities.  These  provlously  were 
the  functions  of  the  heads  of  agencies  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. It  Is  expected  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  be  desig- 
nated as  the  agent  of  the  President.  This  In- 
cludes authority  to  prescribe  the  regulations 
under  which  pay  will  be  fixed,  to  establish 
wage  structures  and  pay  practices,  to  deter- 
mine wage  survey  coverage,  to  govern  the 
dasslflcatlon  of  jobs  under  the  system,  to 
make  appropriate  surveys  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  to  administer  the  Federal 
Wage  System,   and   to   negotiate   with   the 
heads  of  each  agency  referred  to  in  section 
6102(a)  (1) — (vill)    of  title  6  and  with  ap- 
propriate labor  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  wage-system  type  employees  of 
those  agencies  under  the  Federal  Wage  Sys- 
tem. The  agent  of  the  President  also  Is  au- 
thorized to  delegate  wage  fixing  authority 
to  the  heads  of  agencies  and  to  provide  for 
management-labor  union  Involvement. 

Section  5342  continues  the  "Monroney 
Amendment"  provision  for  using  wage  data 
from  outside  a  wage  area  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  rates  for  the  principal  types  of  posi- 
tions under  the  Federal  Wage  System  which 
do  not  have  counterparts  within  the  area. 

Section  5344  Effective  date  of  pay  Increase. 
This  section  of  the  draft  bill  states  when  in- 
creases in  pay  will  become  effective.  The  term 
pay,  rather  than  basic  pay,  is  used  to  reflect 
the  broadest  coverage  of  increases  (basic  pay 
plus  differentials)  which  result  from  wage 
surveys.  This  section  recognizes  that  wage 
surveys  will  be  conducted  by  an  agency 
(BLS)  other  than  the  wage  fixing  authority, 
and  continues  that  part  of  the  existing  statu- 
tory time  limits  for  effecting  wage  Increases 
bsMd  on  surveys  conducted  by  other  than 
the  wage  fixing  authority.  This  provides  that 
such  wage  Increases  would  be  effective  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  after  the  19th  day,  excluding 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  following  the  date 
on  which  the  BLS  survey  data  are  received 
by  the  agent  of  the  President  or  the  head  of 
an  agency  designated  under  section  6343  of 
title  5.  The  existing  provisions  pertaining  to 
the  effective  dates  for  increases  based  on 
agency-conducted  surveys  will  have  no  fiu"- 
ther  application  after  BLS  assumes  the  sur- 
vey role,  and  accordingly  that  provision  Is 
being  dropped. 

Section  5345  Retroactive  pay.  This  section 
of  the  draft  bill  continues  existing  statutory 
provisions  governing  the  conditions  under 
which  an  employee  under  the  Federal  Wage 


System  Is  entitled  to  retroactive  pay.  Gen- 
erally speaking  only  employees  who  are  on  an 
agency's  rolls  on  the  date  the  retroactive 
schedule  is  Issued  or  who  have  retired  or  died 
between  the  period  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  schedule  and  the  issuance  date  of  the 
schedule  are  entlUed  to  the  retroactive  pay. 
However,  retroactive  pay  under  this  eectlon 
Is  excluded  from  pay  for  the  purpose  of  Chap- 
ter 83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  and  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
Insurance  for  which  an  employee  is  eligible 
under  Chapter  87  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

Section  5346  Federal  Wage  System  Advisory 
Council.  This  section  provides  for  the  agent 
of  the  President  in  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions to  establish  a  Federal  Wage  System 
Advisory  Council  to  advise  him  on  policy 
matters.  This  Council  will  review  existing 
and  proposed  policies  applicable  to  employees 
under  the  Federal  Wage  System  and  recom- 
mend to  the  agent  of  the  President  their 
adoption,  modification,  or  continuation  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Wage  System.  The  Council  will  have  ten 
members,  Ave  representatives  from  among 
the  executive  agencies  and  five  labor  orga- 
nization representatives.  Agency  representa- 
tives will  be  selected  with  due  consideration 
to  the  relative  numbers  of  employees  under 
the  Federal  Wage  System  In  those  agencies. 
The  labor  organization  representatives  will 
be  selected  with  due  consideration  to  the 
relative  numbers  of  employees  under  the 
Federal  Wage  System  represented.  The  agent 
of  the  President  or  a  representative  desig- 
nated by  him  will  serve  as  the  spokesman 
for  the  executive  branch  and  will  chair 
meetings  with  the  Council.  He  will  consider 
the  views  of  each  member  In  the  discharge  of 
his  responsibilities  under  the  basic  principles 
of  equity  established  by  this  Act. 

Section  5346  of  the  draft  bill  provides  lot 
the  agent  of  the  President  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  on  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  Wage  System.  Any  views  of  Coun- 
cil members  which  are  submitted  in  writing 
also  will  be  fumisJaed  with  the  report  to  the 
President. 

Section  5347  Crewa  of  vessels.  This  section 
continues  the  practice  of  setting  the  pay  for 
officers  and  members  of  crews  of  vessels  In 
accordance  with  prevailing  rates  and  prac- 
tices of  the  maritime  Industry.  It  specifies 
that  the  agent  of  the  President  will  prescribe 
the  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  These  responsibilities  for- 
merly were  vested  in  the  heads  of  agencies. 
This  section  continues  to  exclude  officers  and 
members  of  crew*  of  vessels  frc«n  the  other 
provisions  of  this  subchapter.  This  section 
also  provides  authority  to  fix  the  pay  of 
crews  of  vessels  in  an  area  where  inadequate 
maritime  practice  exists  In  accordance  with 
section  5343  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

Section  a(b)  of  the  draft  bill  makes  con- 
forming changes  in  the  analysis  of  Chapter 
53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Section  3  provides  for  the  agent  of  the 
President  to  prescribe  the  payflxlng  regula- 
tions for  converting  an  employee's  initial 
rate  of  pay  to  a  wage  schedule  established 
pursuant  to  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act.  Under  no  circumstances  will  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  be  construed  to  de- 
crease the  existing  rate  of  pay  of  any  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Act. 

The  draft  bill  also  contains  provisions  for 
continuation  of  agreements  at  present  In 
effect  as  a  result  of  negotiations  between  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
and  labor  organizations. 

Section  4  provides  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  section  6641  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

Section  6  provides  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  section  6644  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code.  This  section  docs  not  apply  to  the  pro- 


posed section  6847,  Crews  of  TesseU.  of  tWs 
Act. 

Sections  6  through  8  provide  conforming 
amendments  to  appropriate  secUons  of  title 
5,  United  Statee  Cods. 

SecUon  9  provides  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

Section  10  provides  an  effective  date  of 
180  days  after  enactment  for  the  orderly  con- 
version to  the  Federal  Wage  System  on  an 
area  by  area  basis. 


FEDERAL   PRIVACY   ACT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
made  a  trip  to  the  U.S.S.R.  which  was 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  with  the  fam- 
ilies of  Soviet  Jews  held  in  Leningrad 
jails  and  to  speak  with  Soviet  officials  on 
their  policy  of  refusing  rights  to  Jews  ac- 
corded other  nationalities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  refusing  to  permit  Jews  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  de- 
tails of  my  trip  were  reported  to  the 
House  in  a  statement  which  I  made  on 
the  floor  on  April  7. 

I  would  like  now  to  provide  this  House 
with  some  further  observations  that  I 
have  had  as  a  result  of  my  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  From  the  moment  I  landed 
in  Moscow  until  I  left  I,  like  every  other 
foreigner,  was  under  constant  observa- 
tion by  the  KGB,  the  secret  poUce.  How 
do  I  know  this?  I  know  it  from  personal 
observation  since  those  who  were  as- 
signed to  follow  me  at  times  were  quite 
overt  in  their  activities.  I  also  was  told 
about  routine  KGB  surveillance  in  con- 
versations with  newspapermen  from 
western  countries,  U.S.  Embassy  officials, 
and  other  Americans  now  in  the  Soviet 
Union  either  as  tourists  or  in  some  kind 
of  an  exchange  program.  According  to  all 
of  these  sources  the  telephones  are 
tapped,  and  the  bugging  of  hotel  rooms 
and  tables  in  restaurants  is  a  common  oc- 
currence. 

The  oppressiveness  of  this  kind  of 
monitoring  Is  overwhelming.  One  young 
American  who  Is  part  of  £in  exchange 
program  at  Moscow  University  told  me, 
"The  national  pastime  here  is  to  take 
walks  in  the  parks."  What  he  meant  was 
that  no  one  speaks  freely,  even  in  the 
dormitory  housing  provided  for  students. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  we  In  this 
country  have  not  been  immime  from 
Government  surveillance,  but  one  major 
difference  between  what  takes  place  here 
and  that  which  takes  place  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  that  in  the  Congress,  Members 
do  rise  to  speak  out  against  such  surveil- 
lance and  ask  for  the  resignation  of  the 
FBI  Director  without  fear  that  they  will 
be  incarcerated  or  otherwise  punished. 
The  editorials  of  our  daily  newspapers 
which  are  critical  of  excessive  Govern- 
ment snooping  further  attests  to  a  major 
difference  in  our  societies. 

But  it  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  we 
have  an  open  society.  No,  it  is  essential 
that  we  remain  vigilant  against  Govern- 
ment invaslOTis  of  privacy.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  Introduced  H.R.  854, 
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the  Federal  Privacy  Act.  This  bill  woujd 
require  all  Federal  agencies  maintainliig 
records  on  an  Individual  to :  | 

First,  notify  the  individual  that  su(^h 
records  exist.  ■ 

Second,  notify  him  of  all  transfers  t>t 
such  information. 

Third,  disclose  Information  from  su^h 
records  only  with  the  consent  of  the  ii 
dividual  or  when  legally  required. 

Fourth,  maintain  a  record  of  all  pe^ 
sons  given  access  to  such  records. 

Fifth,  permit  the  individual  to  Inspett 
his  records,  make  copies  of  them  aiid 
supplement  them.  , 

Exceptions  to  this  requirement  would 
be  made  in  instances  of  national  security 
and  when  Information  is  temporarily 
withheld  for  the  purposes  of  criminal 
prosecution. 

This  Nation  is  in  the  debt  of  Senatt)r 
Sam  Ervin  for  having  made  public  the 
dimensions  of  surveillance  by  jOover|i- 
ment  agencies  now  taking  place  in  oiir 
country  and  making  so  clear  the  netd 
for  limitations  and  restraints  to  be  placed 
on  the  kind  of  surveillance  and  the  ac- 
cess that  citizens  should  have  to  thoee 
records  now  being  collected  H.R.  854 
now  has  114  cosponsors.  Its  sponsorship 
crosses  party  and  philosophical  lines.  I 
Insert  for  the  Record  a  list  of  the  bllj's 
cosponsors.  I  urge  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  this  ii 
portant  legislation. 

The  list  follows: 

COSPONSOKS  or  P'EDEKAL  PSTTACT  ACT 

Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  R«1<1,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Hiir- 
rlngton,  Mr.  Blntrham.  Mr.  Halpem,  Mr.  OUn 
Teague,  Mr.  Beglch.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  McIClrm«y, 
Mr.  Don  Bdwarda.  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Aspln.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Abourert,  Rfts 
Absug,  Mr.  Blaggl.  Mr.  Schwengel.  Mrs.  Chta- 
holm.  Mr.  Thomas  O'Neill.  Mr.  Dom,  Sfr. 
Oonzales.  Mr.  McOormack.  i 

Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Badlllo.  Mr.  Boland.  Bfr. 
Braseo.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Oonte.  Mr.  Drtnato, 
Mr.  Wm.  Ford.  Mr-  Jiilia  B.  Hansen,  1^. 
Augustus  HawkizM. 

Mr.  Lufan.  Mr.  Moortiead.  Mr.  P.  Bradfofxl 
Morse.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Roseti- 
thal.  Mr.  St  Oermaln.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Stokfs. 
Mr.  Tteman. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Waldle.  Mr.  LesDer 
Wolff.  Mr.  Oaltegher,  Mr.  Arthur  Link,  Hi. 
Olay,  Mr.  Wm.  Green,  Mrs.  BUa  Oraaso,  Itr. 
Wm.  Anderson,  Mr.  John  Dent,  Mr.  Brool^, 
Mr.  nraser. 

Mr.  Thompson.  N.J..  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  BarlQg. 
Mr.  Moes,  Mr.  Ken  Hechler,  ISi.  MainiaM, 
Mr.  Bob  Casey,  Mr.  Melvln  Price. 

itr.  Burton,  Mr.  Joe  Svlns,  Mr.  James  Car- 
man. Mr.  Prank  Clark.  Mr.  Ptke,  Mr.  Rays, 
Mr.  Olbbons,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  EHberg. 

Mr.  RoncaUo,  Mrs.  Louise  Day  Hicks,  Mr. 
John  Anderson,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Sart>an48, 
Mr.  Wm.  Roy,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  aanrtmivn,  lb- 
Annunzlo,  Mr.  John  Conysn. 

Mr.  John  Dlngell.  Mr.  Robert  Nlz.  Mr.  0«rl 
Perkins,  Mr.  James  Kee,  Mr.  Bill  BurUsooi, 
Mr.  Luclen  Nedzl,  Mr.  Henry  Renss.  S|r. 
Lloyd  Meeds,  Mr.  Robert  Ol&lmo,  Mr.  Bdwafd 
Derwlnskl.  Mr.  John  Meleher. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  Daniels,  Mr.  Culver.  Hr- 
Jerry  Pettis,  Mr.  Henry  Helatoskl,  Mr.  Sh4r- 
man  Lloyd.  Mr.  Ooughlln,  Mr.  McMlUan,  Mr. 
Peter  Kyros.  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Oude,  lilr. 
Oeorge  Collins.  [ 

Mr.  William  Cotter,  Mr.  Charles  Dlggs,  iir. 
Hamilton  Pish,  Mr.  Abner  Mlkva,  Mr.  Oeorfe 


Miller  of  Calif.,  Mr.  Edward  Patten,  Mr.  Dlok 
Shoup,  Mrs.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Tartes. 


HOW  ABOUT  THE  OTHER  GUY? 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr,  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Postmaster  General  this  week  notified  me 
that  "In  recognition  of  the  special  im- 
portance of  prompt  delivery  of  your  mall 
to  your  constituents,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  is  initiating  a  program  to  pro- 
vide Members  of  Congress  with  over- 
night delivery  of  alrmaJl,  as  well  as 
delivery  generally  not  later  than  the 
second  day  for  flrst-class  mall."  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  an  ex- 
pression of  thanks  to  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Blount  for  his  stated  recognition 
that  "much  of  your  correspondence  re- 
sponding to  constituents'  letters,  as  well 
as  the  correspondence  you  initiate,  has 
an  urgent  time  value." 

At  the  risk  of  assiuning  the  role  of  In- 
grate  in  the  face  of  the  Postmsater  Gen- 
eral's benevolence,  I  believe  that  we  in 
the  House  .should  neither  ask  nor  expect 
any  privileges  related  to  speed  of  deliv- 
ery of  our  mail  not  accorded  to  the  citi- 
zens and  taxpayers  who  are  our  employ- 
ers. One  of  the  greatest  governmental 
advsmces  we  can  provide  our  constituents 
is  an  improvement  in  the  mail  service 
and  this  we  must  do  through  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  newly  created 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

There  arrived  on  my  desk  in  the  same 
mall  with  the  Postmaster  General's  no- 
tice of  expedited  service  for  Members* 
mall  a  letter  from  a  constituent.  I  have 
received  several  similar  letters  but  this 
was  a  litle  unique  in  that  It  graphically 
pointed  up  the  miseries  suffered  by  the 
average  individual  through  delays  in  the 
mall.  We  spoke  of  checks  mailed  at  a 
post  o£Qce  on  March  3  addressed  to  a 
bank  less  than  5  miles  distant.  The 
checks  mailed  on  March  3,  a  Wednes- 
day, were  delivered  on  March  8,  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  and  In  the  words  of  this 
constituent  "It  took  the  Post  Office  5  days 
to  do  what  a  boy  with  a  bike  could  have 
done  in  15  minutes." 

Let  me  conclude  by  stating  that  I  wel- 
come the  Postmaster  General's  leader- 
ship in  effecting  any  Improvement  In  mail 
service  but  I  suggest  that  the  emphasis 
be  placed  on  moving  the  mall  with  the 
efficiency  and  at  the  speed  which  prevail- 
ed In  the  past.  After  all  the  fanfare  which 
attended  the  creation  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  claims  about  performance, 
surely  it  Is  now  time  for  us  to  expect  tan- 
gible and  stdutary  improvements. 


CHANGING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 

'Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  another  bill,  with  seven  co- 
sponsors,  to  change  the  fiscal  year  of  the 


Federal  Government  to  coincide  with  the 
calendar  year.  This  legislation  is  identi- 
cal to  H.R.  1458  and  several  other  bills 
which  103  of  my  colleagues  and  I  in- 
troduced earlier  this  session. 

JoinMg  me  today  are  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  fMr.  Bakir)  ;  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  ;  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  <^Mr.  Gibbons)  ; 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
HicKs) ;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
J.  William  Stawton)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  ;  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  WHrn- 
hxjrst). 

Once  again,  I  urge  prompt  action  on 
this  proposal.  Adoption  of  this  change 
would  be  a  major  step  toward  a  more 
orderly  fiscal  process. 

In  order  to  assist  my  colleagues  and 
the  public  in  better  understanding  Just 
why  we  need  to  change  our  current  fiscal 
year  and  how  this  would  help  improve 
our  Federal  budgetary  and  appropriation 
system,  I  would  like  to  provide  some 
answers  for  a  number  of  questions  which 
commonly  arise  in  relation  to  this 
proposal. 

Question:  Why  should  Congress  con- 
sider changing  the  current  fiscal  year 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  coincide 
with  the  calendar  year?  What  is  wrong 
with  the  present  system?  What  is  the 
problem? 

Answer:  Simply  stated,  the  problem  is 
retroactive  funding.  In  recent  years.  Con- 
gress has  not  been  able  to  pass  appropri- 
ation bills  prior  to  the  start  of  the  new 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

During  the  last  Congress,  for  examine, 
not  one  regular  appropriation  bUl  was 
enacted  into  law  before  the  start  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  which  it  applied. 

When  this  happens,  dozens  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  go  into  a  fiscal 
Umbo  of  continuing  resolutions.  Hospi- 
tals, schools,  public  institutions  of  all 
types,  private  organizations,  contractors 
and  the  like  are  left  hanging — unable  to 
plan  or  budget  properly. 

The  levels  of  Federal  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures are  of  a  magnitude  to  exert 
a  significant  Influence  on  the  economic 
pattern  of  our  coimtry,  with  the  Federal 
Government  participating  in  so  many  ac- 
tivities at  all  levels. 

This  state  of  affairs,  especially  after 
the  sorry  record  of  the  last  Congress  in 
passing  appropriation  bUls,  has  become 
intolerable. 

Question:  How  would  changing  the  fis- 
cal year  help? 

Answer:  Over  a  hundred  years  ago 
Congress  ran  into  a  similar  problem  when 
they  met  In  December  and  tried  in  the 
next  3  or  4  weeks  to  pass  all  appropria- 
tion bills  for  a  fiscal  year  beginning  Jan- 
uary first.  It  worked  for  a  time,  but  when 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Increased  and  the  budget  expanded 
and  became  more  complex.  Congress  kept 
falling  further  and  further  behind. 

So,  in  1842,  the  fiscal  year  was  pushed 
8  months  ahead,  to  begin  on  July  1. 
This  seemed  to  work  reasonably  well  for 
the  next  himdred  years. 

Now,  we  And  ourselves,  once  again,  in 
the  same  kind  of  predicament.  Congress 
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is  unable  to  cope  with  the  complexities 
of  an  expanding  Federal  budget  before 
July  1  of  each  year.  More  time  is 
needed,  and  pushing  the  fiscal  year  6 
months  into  the  future  would  provide 
that  time. 

Question:  Would  this  not  play  havoc 
with  budget  preparation  by  the  execu- 
tive? 

Answer:  No,  it  would  not.  While  It  Is 
true  that  some  changes  in  the  present 
budget  cycle  would  be  required,  the  bene- 
fits of  going  to  a  calendar  year  would 
outweigh  the  disadvantages.  We  could 
even  provide  an  additional  90  days  for 
the  executive  branch,  if  needed,  to  avoid 
the  problems  which  would  be  created  by 
putting  them  in  the  middle  of  their  ac- 
counting year.  The  budget  could  be  sub- 
mitted the  first  of  April  Instead  of  early 
In  January,  as  it  now  is.  That  way,  they 
could  have  the  benefit  of  the  hard  stat- 
istical data  of  the  fiscal-calendar  year 
which  ended  December  31.  Congress 
usually  takes  several  weeks  to  reorga- 
nize, anyway,  and  we  are  not  able  to 
conduct  any  significant  business  until 
this  is  completed. 

Other  changes  would  be  needed,  of 
course,  but  these  are  changes  which  can 
be  made  with  no  great  Inconvenience. 
The  character  of  the  President's  budget 
would  be  altered,  but  this  might  be  a 
change  for  the  better  in  some  wajrs.  Since 
basic  economic  policy,  and  some  high 
priority  appropriation  and  authorization 
requests  would  probably  be  made  before 
April  1,  the  budget  would  become  more 
a  summary  than  a  presentation,  as  it  is 
now.  This  could  be  less  confusing  over 
all  and  our  committees  would  not  have 
wasted  any  time  prior  to  April,  having 
begun  consideration  of  the  priority  items. 

Question:  How  would  the  budget  and 
appropriations  be  handled  for  the  Interim 
6-month  period  required  by  the  change- 
over? 

Answer:  Since  a  6-month  and  then  a 
12-month  budgetary  period  would  be  an 
especially  heavy  workload  for  both  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress,  an 
Interim  18-month  budget  would  appear 
more  workable.  The  data  could  be  di- 
vided into  a  6-month  and  a  12-month 
period  for  accounting  purposes,  but  only 
one  set  of  appropriation  bills  would  be 
necessary.  In  this  way.  the  transition 
could  be  relatively  smooth. 

Question:  Why  go  to  all  this  trouble? 
Can  Congress  not  simply  speed  up  the 
appropriation  process? 

Answer:  We  have  been  trjrlng,  but  it 
Just  is  not  working.  For  one  thing,  au- 
thorizations must  come  before  appro- 
priations, and  time  and  again  appro- 
priation bills  are  held  up  tUl  the  end  of 
the  session  by  tardy  authorizations.  I  do 
not  want  to  appear  to  be  laying  the 
blame  for  this  at  anyone's  doorstep,  be- 
cause quite  often  these  authorizing  bills 
Involve  highly  controversial  issues  for 
which  a  great  deal  of  committee  time  Is 
required  to  work  out  acceptable  com- 
promises. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
budget  message  this  year,  we  seem  to  be 
operating  on  a  10-  to  12-month  basis 
Instead  of  the  5  V4  required  by  the  present 
fiscal  year  system.  TTiis  puts  us  6  to  6 
months  Into  the  new  fiscal  year,  but,  like 
it  or  not,  this  is  the  way  it  is  working. 


I  think  we  need  to  make  every  effort 
to  work  faster,  and  use  such  methods  as 
multiple  year  authorizations  more.  But, 
when  you  do  this  you  also  cut  down  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Job  Congress 
must  do— oversight  and  review  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  So,  I  do  not  think  that 
in  itself  is  an  answer.  Combine  it  with 
a  change  in  the  fiscal  year,  though,  and 
I  believe  we  will  have  taken  a  major  step 
forward  toward  solving  some  of  these 
problems. 

Question:  Was  not  this  proposal  orig- 
inally a  provision  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  in  the  last  Congress? 
Why  was  it  not  left  In  the  bill  which 
passed  last  year? 

Answer:  I  think  basically  because  it 
was  felt  that  the  present  system  should 
be  given  another  chance — that  perhaps 
if  we  made  another  concentrated  effort 
to  get  the  bills  through  on  time,  we 
might  be  able  to  make  it  work. 

The  results,  of  course,  are  self  evi- 
dent— It  did  not  happen.  And  that  is  why 
so  many  Representatives  have  cospon- 
sored  the  bills  I  have  introduced,  have 
introduced  legislation  of  their  own  or 
have  expressed  support  of  the  idea. 

Question:  Well,  then,  is  there  any  real 
opposition  to  this  recommendation? 

Answer:  Some  individuals  have  ex- 
pressed reservations  about  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problems  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  making  the  change,  and  some 
feel  that  there  is  no  guarantee  the  Con- 
gress will  not  Just  let  things  slide  even 
further  once  the  pressure  of  the  July  1 
date  has  been  taken  off. 

Well,  I  cannot  accept  that.  Certainly 
there  will  be  problems  in  making  the 
change,  and  it  will  take  time.  That  Is 
why  my  bill  provides  that  it  would  not 
take  effect  until  the  4th  year  srfter  the 
legislation  is  enacted.  But,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Congress  would  do  things  very 
much  differently  than  they  are  doing 
now. 

We  have  got  to  remember  that  the 
end  of  each  congressional  session  and 
the  elections  are  the  magic  dates  around 
here,  not  the  first  of  July.  The  big  push 
is  always  to  get  legislation  cleared  away 
before  the  end  of  the  session  or  the  elec- 
tions. Often  we  do  not  succeed,  but 
changing  the  fiscal  year  will  not  relieve 
the  pressure  of  those  deadlines. 

Question:  Where  does  the  adminis- 
tration stand  on  this  proposal? 

Answer:  The  President  wants  some- 
thing done  about  "retroactive  funding." 
In  his  budget  message  this  year  he  de- 
voted several  paragraphs  to  the  need  for 
reform  of  the  budget  process,  smd  refer- 
red to  the  present  situation  as  "intoler- 
able." 

It  "impairs  the  ability  of  agency  heads 
to  manage  their  agencies  responsibly 
and  economically,"  he  said,  and  then  he 
concluded: 

Therefore  we  must  seek  a  more  rational 
orderly  budget  process.  The  people  deserve 
one,  and  our  Oovemment,  the  largest  fiscal 
unit  in  the  free  world,  requires  It. 

Now,  he  is  apparently  leaving  the  door 
open  for  any  workable  solution  we  can 
come  up  with,  but  It  looks  to  me  as 
though  anything  short  of  changing  the 
fiscal  year  is  not  going  to  help  much. 
Officials  from  the  Office  of  Mansigement 


and  Budget  testified  to  the  House  Rules 
Committee  during  the  last  Congress  that 
changing  the  fiscal  year  would  help,  and 
could  be  made  to  work.  Clearly  it  would 
not  be  a  panacea,  but  I  think  that  is  the 
way  we  are  going  to  have  to  go. 


"SELLING  OF  THE  PENTAGON"— 
FILM  VERSION  OF  THE  PENTAGON 
PROPAGANDA  MACHINE 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permislson  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  in- 
creasing evidence  that  a  huge  credibility 
gap  has  been  developed  by  the  CBS  net- 
work in  their  so-called  documentary, 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

Evidence  keeps  mounting  that  dis- 
tortions were  made.  Since  one  of  the  seg- 
ments related  to  my  own  congressional 
district,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  peculiar  par- 
allel between  the  path  of  the  CBS 
documentary  and  a  book  written  by  one 
of  the  most  vocal  Pentagon  critics,  a 
Member  of  the  other  body. 

This  strange  similarity  of  courses  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  one  of  my  consti- 
tuents who  appeared  on  the  CBS  pro- 
gram. The  book  I  refer  to  is  "The  Penta- 
gon Propaganda  Machine." 

The  CBS  documentary  covers  five 
topics:  First,  the  civilian  VIP  tours; 
second,  the  stsiging  of  films;  third,  the 
hometown  newspapers;  fourth,  equip- 
ment demonstrations;  and  fifth,  the 
traveling  colonels. 

In  the  anti-Pentagon  book,  authored 
by  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  the 
civilian  VIP  tours  are  covered  on  pages 
34  to  37.  Pages  104  to  106  detail  the  stag- 
ing of  Defense  Department  films.  Pages 
72  to  76  discusses  public  Information 
handouts  on  GI's.  References  to  equip- 
ment demonstrations  are  made  on  page 
77  and  other  places  throughout  the  book. 
On  pages  38  to  42  references  are  made  to 
the  traveling  colonels. 

So  what  we  have  it  not  a  spontaneous 
documentary  but  simply  a  film  version 
of  a  book  written  with  oAavlouB  bias 
against  America's  Defense  Establishment 
The  fairness  doctrine  was  trampled  un- 
der a  stampede  of  prejudiced  viewpoint. 
Editing  was  carefully  done  to  assure  that 
not  hint  of  equality  was  allowed  to  re- 
main. 

Mr.  Speaker.  CBS  has  refused  the  Con- 
gress when  asked  to  present  material 
used  in  this  documentary.  It  seems  that 
CBS  officials  consider  themselves  above 
the  law,  above  the  Government,  and 
above  responsibility  in  presentation  of 
broadcasts  to  the  public. 

There  Is  factual  evidence  that  CBS 
"doctored"  other  documentaries  to  ex- 
press a  prefixed  point  of  view,  not  to 
give  an  evenhanded  account. 

Since  netwoi*  TV  Is  a  monopoly  by 
Federal  permission,  It  must  necessarily 
be  accompanied  by  a  responsibility  that 
Justifies  the  privilege.  It  will  no  longer 
suffice  for  TV  executives  to  issue  state- 
ments viewing  with  alarm  an  attack  on 
"freedom  of  the  press"  when  they  are 
caught  In  manipulation  of  the  news.  The 
Congress  demands  more  than  that,  and 
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the  American  people  demand  more  tha|x 
that. 

We  are  not  talking  about  suppressioti 
of  the  news,  we  are  talking  about  opening 
up  the  news  channels  to  full,  unbiased 
presentation  of  facts  as  they  are,  not  a|s 
some  TV  editor  would  wish  to  presei^t 
them. 

I  believe  that  CBS  has  committed  b 
serious  breach  of  faith  with  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  that  Congress  must  ful- 
fill Its  responsibility  by  conducting  a  full, 
fair,  and  thorough  investigation  intio 
what  kind  of  editing  was  done  to  put  to- 
gether this  "documentary"  and  othei|s 
purporting  to  explore  fully  a  current  dq- 
mestlc  or  foreign  policy  scene.  , 

Perhaps  a  woman,  who  recently  wrotje 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  summed  up  the 
viewpoint  of  most  Americans  on  TV  net- 
work handling  of  the  news.  She  said : 

CBS  certainly  is  entlUed  to  Its  own  blai, 
just  as  you  and  Vice  President  Agnew  anjd 
I  are.  Clearly,  though,  they  don't  have  amy 
right  to  masquerade  that  bias  as  "The  By«- 
nlng  News"  nor  do  they  have  any  right  to  re- 
chrlsten  It  "A  Documentary."  ] 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE HEARINGS,  THE  NATIONAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD  AND 
THE  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELA- 
TIONS ACT 


i 


(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  aski 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  hjs 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ar*l 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.)  ' 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mf. 
Speaker,  on  May  6.  1971,  the  Special  SuU- 
commlttee  on  Labor  will  begin  hearings 
on  HH.  7152,  a  bill  to  expedite  the  dtoo- 
esses  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  strengthen  the  remedies  avail- 
able under  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act. 

H.R.  7152  proposes  that  the  Board  be 
authorized  to  delegate  to  trial  examiners 
In  unfair  labor  practice  cases  the  powar 
to  make  final  decisions  subject  to  a  dia- 
cretlonary  review  by  the  Board;  that  thje 
orders  of  the  Board  shall  be  "self-enford- 
ing"  unless  notice  of  appeal  Is  filed  with 
an  appropriate  court  within  forty-flve 
days:  and  further  provides  that  a  victim 
of  a  discriminatory  discharge  under  sea- 
tion  8(a)  (3)  or  8(b)  (2)  of  the  act  majr 
sue  for  treble  the  damages  by  him  sus- 
tained. 

In  addition  to  considering  the  merits  of 
H.R.  7152,  these  hearings  wUl  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  comprehensive  legislatl^^ 
review  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  by  the  subcommittee  during  this 
session. 

No  In-depth  review  of  the  operation  di 
the  act  has  been  conducted  by  the  Hou^ 
since  1961.  Now  we  see  rising  concert 
about  the  Board's  caseload  problems,  the 
long  delays  involved  in  getting  through 
the  Board  and  court  processes,  and  the 
alleged  Inadequacy  of  some  of  the  remeh 
dies  avedlable  under  the  act.  { 

We  plan  to  study  the  Board's  process* 
and  certain  of  the  act's  remedies  during 
this  series  of  hearings,  and  move  on  to  a 
study  of  the  Board's  Jurisdiction  during 
the  fall.  I  h(^}e  our  study  will  enable  the 


House  to  reach  some  conclusions  on  whe- 
ther the  act  is  achieving  its  purpose  of 
fairly  maintaining  industrial  peace,  and 
whether  changes  must  be  made  to  that  we 
can  better  reach  that  goal. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE HEARINGS— PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS  ACT 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  10,  1971,  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  HJl.  6195,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  to  permit  employer  con- 
tributions to  trust  funds  established 
to  finance  joint  industry  promotional 
programs. 

The  bill  applies  only  to  employers  in 
the  construction  industry.  Similar  legis- 
lation has  been  introdticed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 

PERKn«S). 

The  trust  funds  that  would  be  author- 
ized by  this  bill  would  be  administered 
by  equal  numbers  of  representatives  of 
employers  and  employees,  and  their  sole 
purpose  would  be  to  finance  the  promo- 
tion of  products  used  in  the  construction 
industry.  The  funds  would  be  involved  In 
areas  such  as  public  relations,  research 
and  development,  market  development, 
and  publication  of  technical  information 
about  the  product. 

They  would  be  financed  by  employ- 
ers through  contributions  arrived  at 
in  collective  bargaining  agreements  on 
an  agreed  upon  'cents  per  hour,  per 
employee"  basis.  Bargaining  over  the 
establishment  of  such  a  fund  would  be 
permissive;  that  is,  a  refusal  to  bargain 
on  this  issue  would  not  be  an  unfair 
labor  practice.  The  bill  contains  special 
provisions  to  protect  the  fiscal  Integrity 
of  the  funds. 

The  bill  is  narrowly  drawn  to  cover 
only  product  promotion  programs  in  the 
construction  industry.  It  does  not  affect 
so-called  industry  advancement  pro- 
grams that  are  unilaterally  administered 
by  management 

We  expect  to  have  several  witnesses 
from  labor  and  management  testifying 
on  the  bill,  and  would  be  happy  to  hear 
any  of  our  colleagues  who  wish  to  testify. 


A  6-FOOT  HIGH  BOARD  FENCE 

( Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  woik- 
men  are  constructing  a  6-foot  high  board 
fence  on  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol. 

I  regret  to  see  this  happen. 

Nothing  desecrates  the  Capitol  so  much 
as  a  fence  which  seeks  to  separate  it 
from  its  people. 


THE  VUITCH  DECISION  OUTRAGE 
AGAINST  WOMEN 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  afked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
decision  which  is  an  outrage  against 
women.  By  a  5-to-2  vote,  the  Court  re- 
versed an  earlier  decision  of  the  U.S. 
district  court  and  upheld  a  District  of 
Columbia  abortion  law  which  says,  in  ef- 
fect, that  pregnant  women  may  not  de- 
cide for  themselves  whether  to  have  an 
abortion. 

Some  may  say — as  Dr.  Vuitch,  the  de- 
fendant in  this  case,  himself  said — that 
the  Court's  decision  was  proper,  that 
having  sm  abortion  is  a  medical  matter, 
and  that  only  a  doctor  may  decide — but 
I  say  a  woman  herself  is  entitled  to  de- 
cide whether  she  will  have  a  baby,  and  no 
doctor  may  make  that  decision  for  her. 

This  Supreme  Court  ruling  gives  doc- 
tors— 94  percent  of  whom  are  men — the 
right  to  impose  moral  standaids  on  a 
woman's  life.  It  lets  a  doctor  refuse  an 
abortion  simply  on  the  grounds  that  In 
his  judgment  a  womcui's  "mental  health" 
does  not  justify  it.  It  says  that  if  a  woman 
chooses  not  to  have  a  baby,  she  must  be 
mentally  sick. 

I  believe  that  this  outrageous  Supreme 
Court  decision  only  confirms  our  need  to 
have  more  women  judges  and  women  leg- 
islators sitting  in  positions  of  power  on 
the  decisionmaking  bodies  of  this  coun- 
try. Surely  a  woman  Justice,  with  any 
sense  of  the  agony  of  bearing  an  un- 
wanted child,  with  any  understanding  of 
the  right  of  women  to  control  their  own 
bodies,  would  not  have  voted  here  with 
the  majority.  Until  we  have  women  rep- 
resenting women  where  decisions  like 
this  are  made  I  fear  that  women's  rights 
will  continue  to  be  disregarded.  I  deplore 
the  Vuitch  decision  and  consider  it  a 
legal  step  backward  for  all  of  us. 


NIX  BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  PRO- 
TECT THE  BASIC  LIVING  WAGE 
INCOME  OF  RETIRED  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  FROM  THE  FEDERAL 
INCOME  TAX 

(Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  today  in- 
troduce a  bill  that  will,  upon  enactment, 
provide  that  the  first  $5,000  of  an  indi- 
vidual's civil  service  retirement  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  gross  income  of  such  In- 
dividiial's  Federal  tax  computation.  This 
is  a  matter  of  justice,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Social  security  payments  and  railroad 
retirement  annuities  are  tax  exempt. 
This  would  merely  exempt  the  first  $5,000 
of  gross  income  from  Federal  tax  liabil- 
ity. As  such,  it  is  a  compromise  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  we  should 
not  penalize  the  Federal  Governments 
own  employees  for  being  part  of  its  re- 
tirement system  rather  than  the  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  system. 
Because  of  a  severe  inflation  caused  by 
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war,  Federal  employees  have  lost  much 
of  the  value  of  their  pensions,  even 
though  in  recent  years  we  have  passed 
legislation  to  rectify  this  situation  with 
cost-of-living  increases.  This  is  only  half 
the  problem,  however.  In  order  to  retain 
presoit  employees  we  have  raised  sal- 
aries, thus  raising  the  pensions  of  present 
employees  while  at  the  same  time  not 
adjusting  the  retirement  pay  of  former 
employees.  This  has  created  a  hardship. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  we  can 
do  at  the  present  time  is  give  some  mini- 
mal tax  relief  to  retired  Federal  employ- 
ees. The  tax  loss  would  be  small  but  the 
gain  for  these  employees  would  be  sm 
important  one.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
minimum  Income  necessary  to  sustain 
life  should  be  taxable.  This  bill  In  ex- 
tending that  principle  to  Federal  em- 
ployees will  be  a  long-needed  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

NIX  BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  PAY  FOR 
PRESCRIPTION  DRUGS  AND 
OTHER  COSTS  FOR  THOSE 
SERVEI3  BY  MEDICARE 

(Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  out- 
standing problems  in  our  Nation  is  the 
way  that  we  neglect  the  elderly. 

We  do  take  half  measures.  We  have 
enacted  a  medical  care  program  as  part 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  But,  we  have 
left  out  of  that  legislation  coverage  for 
expenses  resulting  from  the  purchase  of 
prescription  drugs,  hearing  aids,  eye  ex- 
aminations, glasses,  dental  care,  and  the 
service  of  chiropractors. 

These  are  the  very  Items  which  drain 
the  Income  of  those  who  have  retired  or 
who  depend  on  their  social  security  sys- 
tem. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  in  the  past 
and  at  present  taken  great  interest  in  a 
crusade  against  poverty.  At  the  same 
time,  one  third  of  the  poor  are  the  aged. 
It  Is  these  people  who  need  practical 
help,  not  advice  from  administrators 
or  so-called  community  Involvement 
projects. 

I  believe  that  the  bllll  am  Introducing 
today  \b  part  of  the  answer.  It  would 
make  expenses  resulting  from  the  pur- 
chase of  prescription  dnigs,  dental  care, 
eye  care,  and  the  services  of  chiroprac- 
tors subject  to  payment  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  the  1930'8  was  a  first 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  social 
security  system  has  great  promise  and  it 
Is  a  promise  that  must  be  fulfilled.  The 
legislation  I  have  introduced  here  will 
fulfill  that  promise. 
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A  BILL  RELATING  TO  NATIONAL 
GUARD  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES, 
APRIL  21,  1971 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  corrective  legislation  concerning 
National  Guard  civilian  employees  has 
been  a  concern  of  mine  for  many  years. 
Some  equity  for  this  group  of  42,000 
Federal  employees  was  gained  in  1968 
when  the  Congress  passed  the  "National 
Guard  Tecimician  Act  of  1968"  and  re- 
warded this  group  of  dedicated  servants 
with  partial  credit  for  their  decades  of 
past  service.  However,  legitimate  con- 
cern with  this  42,000-member  civil  em- 
ployee group  remains  with  us  because 
of  the  unique  circumstance  of  their  »n- 
ployment  and  because  of  the  imbalance 
between  normal  Civil  Service  and  the 
demands  put  upon  this  group  that  de- 
prive them  of  secure  careers  and  ra- 
tional employment  qualifications. 

In  this  day  of  military  draft  contro- 
versy, we  find  that  Nationad  Guard 
civilian  employees  have  a  continuing 
military  service  requirement  to  keep 
their  jobs  that  can  place  service  obliga- 
tions of  up  to  42  years  upon  them.  We 
find  50-year-old  men  forced  to  continue 
the  physically  demanding  role  of  field 
combat  soldiers  to  retain  their  civilian 
administrative  jobs.  We  hear  of  men  in 
dire  fear  of  military  physicals  because 
failure  to  pass  would  terminate  their 
civilian  career.  We  find  employees  with 
retirement  service  requirements  in  their 
civilian  employment  that  do  not  meet 
the  military  standards  and  with  little  or 
no  recourse  to  other  Federal  employment 
because  of  their  "excepted"  status.  We 
find  a  system  that  rewards  the  attain- 
ment of  military  rank  or  grade  with 
civilian  employment  potentials  but  dis- 
regards the  standards  of  a  civil  merit 
system  with  its  criteria  of  education, 
talent,  and  experience.  We  find  a  civilian 
employment  field  at  odds  with  almost 
all  Civil  Service  Commission  standards. 

This  legislation  I  am  introducing  en- 
deavors to  equitably  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween military  and  clvlUan  standards 
by: 

First.  Allowing  a  National  Guard  em- 
ployee who  has  completed  20  years  of 
service,  and  who  is  honorably  separated 
from  his  military  position,  to  continue 
in  employment  for  the  National  Guard 
if  otherwise  qualified. 

Second.  Allowing  the  National  Guard 
employee  with  more  than  10  years  of 
service  to  continue  in  employment  in  the 
event  he  does  not  pass  a  military  physi- 
cal if  he  is  otherwise  qualified. 

Third.  Eliminate  military  grade  as  a 
qualification  for  civilian  employment  or 
promotion  which  would  serve  to  estab- 
lish merit  standards  for  men,  or  women, 
that  compare  with  other  Federal  em- 
ployment. 

My  years  of  interest  and  concern  have 
brought  me  into  contact  with  himdreds 
of  these  National  Guard  employees  and 
I  have  their  Interest  at  heart  when  I  pro- 
pose this  legislation.  The  Association  of 
Civilian  Technicians,  long  active  in  this 
area,  have  advised  us  on  this  legislation 
and  the  needs  of  these  42,000  employees. 
I  am  convinced  of  the  need  of  this  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  degree  of  equity  for 
theme  dedicated  employees  and  to  re- 


ward them  with  security  of  career  in 
return  for  loyalty  of  service. 

The  National  Guard  itself  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  the  talents  of  this  group 
of  dedicated  employees  and  should  wel- 
come this  opportiuiity  to  keep  skiUed 
and  experienced  employees  in  the  fold. 


POW  SURVEY  BY  FORT  HUNT 
JUNIOR  CrVTTANS 

(Mr.  ZION  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  call 
attention  to  the  activities  of  the  students 
of  Fort  Hunt  High  School,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  in  behalf  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

These  students,  imder  the  direction  of 
Paula  Lewis,  Randy  Miinner,  and  Mark 
Peifer  collected  4,932  letters  and  petitions 
to  be  sent  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  Viet- 
cong,  and  Pathet  L«o. 

In  addition  they  conducted  a  survey  of 
House  and  Senate  ItCembera  on  tte  pris- 
oner question. 

The  results  of  the  survey  follows: 

FORT  HUNT  JUNIOR  CIVITAN-S  POW  SURVEY  AS  OF 
MAR.  U,  1971 
Number  of  rasponsM: 

Saruti 16 

Congress 67 

ToW O 

No  reply  to  questionnaira 23 

Sent  own  titeratura 30 


QuMtlom 


No 
Yes      No     comiOMt 


IS       23 


16 

4 

10 


1.  Would  you  support  a  bill  that 

would  provide  tor  certain  p*r- 
cantate  ol  American  troops 
withdrawn,  the  same  per- 
cantsge  of  POW's  would  ttien 
be  relMsad? 

2.  Were  you  in  favor  of  ttie  futle 

military  attempt  to  free  Ameri- 
can POW's  at  Son  Tay? 41 

3.  Would  you  support  anottier  action 

similar  in  purpose  to  the  one 
lastyear? 32 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  the  POW  Issue 

te  a  political  problem,  39; 
military  problem,  30;  other  197 

5.  Do  you  support  Operation  Hun- 

dred Tons,  sponsored  by  the 
NatioMi  League  01  Families  of 
POW's  and  imA's  did  any  good 
in  pressuring  the  NVN  envoys 
in  Paris? 

6.  Do  you  teal  Out  American  POW's 

are  being  fairly  traated  by  the 
NVN7 - - 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  the  letters  sent 

to  NVN  did  any  good? 44 

8.  Do  you  know  of  any  legislation 

now  In  Congress  that  concams 
POW's  and  Ml  A's7 38 

9.  Are  YOU  activa  in  supporting  the 
POWissue? - 51 

What  must  be  done  to  end  the 
war;  pull  out  16;  talk,  25;  no 
comment  13 
11.  When  will  the  war  end? 

1970 0 

1971 

MTl 

1J7S 

1975„ 

1976 

1990 

2001 

7777 35 


35       11 


1       46 


10. 


5 
2 

19 
0 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speakeii 

today  we  should  take  note  of  America'* 
great  accomplishments  and  In  so  doixif 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our* 
selves  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

More  than  42  million  pec^le  visit  tbf 
national  parks  each  year,  and  more  thai 
150  million  stop  at  some  National  Park 
Service  area.  That  is  more  than  a  two*- 
fold  increase  in  a  single  decade. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  wa^ 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro  and  to  includ^ 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  i^ 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out-of-sightj, 
out-of-mind"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  t() 
our  attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today 
more  than  1,550  American  servicemen 
are  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  i|i 
Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  children,  an4 
parents  of  these  men  have  not  forgotteni. 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  io 
Congress  and  our  countrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that 
all  men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  onS 
of  our  number  is  enslaved. 

Sp4c.  John  E.  Conger,  Jr.,  U.8.  Armsj, 
RAl  1658668,  Lebanon,  Ohio.  Single.  Thfc 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Congeij, 
Sr.,  Lebanon,  Ohio.  Graduate  of  Lebano^ 
High  School.  OfiBcially  listed  as  missln|! 
January  27,  1969.  As  of  today  SpecialisI 
Fourth  Class  Conger  has  been  missing  it 
action  in  Southeast  Asia  for  815  days.  , 


WE  MUST  GET  OUT 

(Mr.  OUDE  asked  and  was  given  per^ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  troubled  by  the  tragedy  of  Viet|- 
nam,  those  who  meet  our  young  people 
in  the  classrooms  and  work  with  them 
on  campus  have  been  in  the  forefront. 

I  have  received  muay  letters  support.- 
ing  the  efforts  of  those  of  us  who  are 
asking  our  colleagues  to  pledge  to  "work 
«uid  vote  for  responsible  legislation  dur- 
ing the  current  session"  that  would  leaii 
to  an  American  withdrawal  from  Indo^ 
china. 

Among  those  letters  was  one  froili 
George  H.  Williams.  It  was  written  and 
signed  bs  an  individual,  but  you  will  rec>- 
ognlze  the  name  as  that  of  the  president 
of  American  University,  one  of  the  moart 
distinguished  private  institutions  in  th|e 
United  States.  The  letter  said: 

DxAB  Mk.  Ottob:  I  applaud  and  sui^io^ 
your  continuing  efforts  and  particularly  your 
leaderatilp  In  recent  weeks  to  accelerate 
withdrawal  of  all  American  military  foro^ 
from  Indocblns  this  year.  I 

In  writing  to  you,  I  do  so  aa  an  indlvldusl 
In  no  way  reflecting  an  Lnstltutlonal  poa|- 
tlon  or  Intending  to  speak  on  behalf  Of 
any  of  my  colleagues.  It  is,  however,  because 
ot  my  position  that  I  may  with  special  sensl- 
ttvlty  reflect  the  conoems  of  many  ot  o«|t 


young  people.  They  are  encouraged  by  the 
sohediiled  acceleration  of  troop  withdrawal; 
but  they  are  not  satisfied,  and  will  not  be, 
until  an  early  date  certain  for  full  with- 
drawal is  established  by  the  Congress  and  Its 
Implementation  assured  by  necessary  legis- 
lative action.  Past  dlsenchantments  with 
what  appeared  to  be  disengagement  frcon 
this  tragic  war  have  dissuaded  many  young 
people  from  accepting  vague  assurances  that 
it  was  being  "woiuid  down"  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. Tbey  see  this  as  of  little  help  to  the 
soldier  or  civilian  who  is  killed  or  crippled 
with  the  distinction  of  being  a  casuallty- 
statistic  showing  one  week  as  somehow  "bet- 
ter" than  the  week  before. 

Young  people  and  Increasingly  most  people 
in  America  have  come  to  realize,  as  some 
of  us  did  earlier,  that  we  must  get  out: 
and  the  commitment  to  do  so  must  be  rein* 
forced  by  setting  a  date  now,  preferably  not 
later  than  December  31, 1971. 

So  much  remains  to  be  done  to  effect  the 
quality  of  life,  rather  than  the  quantity  of 
death,  that  all  of  us,  whether  as  individual 
citizens  or  as  pubUc  leaders,  must  ke^  that 
Idea  central  in  our  thinking.  I  commend 
you  as  I  BhaU  others  who  have  g^ven  strong, 
visible  leadership  to  a  position  of  such  criti- 
cal Importance. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

OXOBQS  H.  WiLLIASCS. 


MUSTANG  ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  cause — no 
matter  how  good — is  free  from  difBculty. 
It  is  hard  to  prevent  this,  especially  when 
large  sums  of  money  are  involved. 

As  the  sponsor  of  legislation  that 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  protect  the  wild  horses  of  the 
American  West,  I  have  received  hundreds 
of  letters  of  support  from  yoimg  people. 
Many  of  the  letters  were  full  of  love  for 
horses — and  some  said  that  the  writers 
were  not  only  circulating  petitions  on 
behalf  of  the  mustang  protection  bUl,  but 
were  also  collecting  fimds  for  the  Na- 
tional Mustang  Association,  which  has 
advertised  nationally  for  money  to  buy 
lands  for  wild  horses  and  has  been  asso- 
ciated, in  some  minds,  with  the  legisla- 
tion I  have  sponsored. 

Many  members  of  the  National  Mus- 
tang Association  have  worked  hard  on 
behalf  of  wild  horses — digging  water 
holes  for  the  horses,  for  example.  But  I 
must  also  Inform  the  Congress,  and  the 
Nation,  that  the  National  Mustang  Asso- 
ciation is  in  difficulty.  Without  prejudg- 
ing the  internal  controversy  nor  the 
persons  involved  and  their  views,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  some 
officials  of  the  organization. 

If  we  remember  that  considerable 
amounts  of  money  are  involved,  that 
these  have  been  contributed  by  children 
as  well  as  adults  in  the  hope  of  aiding 
wild  horses  that  were  not  being  ade- 
quately protected  by  the  Government, 
and  that  lands  alretwiy  imder  Federal 
ownerehip  can  be  used  to  help  the  horses 
without  the  private  purchase  of  special 
ranches,  we  should  be  further  encour- 
aged to  approve  wild  horse  protective 
legislation. 


Here  is  the  letter: 

During  the  past  years,  much  has  been 
written  about  the  Miistang.  A  wild  horM 
"bom  free"  on  the  open  range.  It  has  be- 
come apparent  from  recent  news  items  that 
the  public  Is  very  much  concerned  about  the 
rtlpntniaving  herds  that  roam  the  public 
lands.  This  concern  has  been  brought  by  the 
relentless  efforts  of  persons  like  Mrs.  Velma 
(Wild  Horse  Annie)  Johnston,  who  has 
been  fighting  for  the  mustang  for  some  30 
years. 

On  January  13,  1966  an  organization  called 
the  National  Mustang  Assn.  was  founded. 
The  president:  Tom  Holland  of  NewcasUe, 
Utah.  The  purpose:  to  preserve  &  protect 
the  rapidly  vanishing  part  of  early  America, 
the  mustang.  This  group  Is  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization, with  no  officer  or  director  to  re- 
ceive any  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered. (With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
secretary) .  This  group  bad  Its  problems,  and 
after  getting  off  to  a  slow  start,  was  prac- 
tically at  a  stand  still  until  two  years  ago 
when  its  President,  Tom  Holland,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Oates  Rubber  Co.  leaving 
most  of  the  duties  to  the  Las  Vegas  and  the 
Hlllsboro,  Ohio  Chapters  of  the  N.M.A. 

The  Las  Vegas  Chapter  began  building  up 
a  volunteer  work  force  to  practice  the  kind 
of  program  that  It  was  organized  for.  During 
the  past  two  years  here  In  Nev.  the  program 
was  a  success.  One  of  the  problems  facing 
the  National  Mustang  Assn.  was  what  to  do 
with  the  mustangs  that  were  removed  from 
ranges  where  they  were  no  longer  wanted. 
The  answer:  a  large  holding  ranch. 

While  the  majority  of  the  N.M.A.  mem- 
bers were  discussing  this  new  idea,  the 
President  of  the  N.M.A.,  Tom  HoUand,  act- 
ing on  his  own,  made  a  broadcast  from  Sta- 
tion W.OJl.  in  New  York  City  that  he  was 
buying  the  302  sq.  mile  Emery  Conway 
Ranch  in  Callente,  Nevada.  Although  the 
public  responded  to  his  request  for  funds, 
the  deal  fell  through.  Again,  without  proper 
authorization,  he  paid  for  an  option  to  buy 
another  ranch  in  the  Callente  area.  Again  It 
was  no  deal,  as  he  was  paying  several  times 
more  than  the  ranch  was  worth. 

Although  thousands  of  dollars  were  re- 
ceived from  the  public,  it  was  spent  by  the 
N.MJ^^.  President  without  proper  authoriza- 
tion. At  this  time,  the  Las  Vegas  Chapter 
and  the  HUlsboro,  Ohio  Chapter  contacted 
the  owner  of  a  large  ranch  near  Callente, 
Nev.  A  ranch  was  secured  and  an  option 
was  paid,  and  the  N.M.A.  had  possession  of 
their  ranch.  As  funds  were  needed,  not  only 
to  pay  for  the  ranch,  but  also  for  building, 
sanitation,  roads,  power,  etc.  the  Las  Vegas 
Chapter  contacted  the  firm  of  Stuart  A. 
Schwalbe  &  Associates  of  Scm  Francisco, 
California,  who  agreed  to  help  us.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  NJ*4.A.  was  notified  and  It  was 
agreed  by  the  Las  Vegas  Chapter  and  the 
N.MJV.  President  that  the  f\uids  would  go 
Into  a  special  ranch  f\md.  However,  the 
VMJi.  President,  without  the  consent  of  the 
rest  of  the  N.M.A.  changed  the  maUlng  ad- 
dress. In  order  to  safeguard  the  public  funds 
now  being  received  from  the  new  campaign, 
the  officers,  and  board  members  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Chapter  authorized  the  changing  of 
the  Tn<>.inng  address  to:  Mxtatang  Special 
Fund  NatT.  Mustang  Assn.  Inc.  Dept.  lA  Box 
293  Callente,  Nev.  89008,  with  the  money  now 
going  Into  a  special  bank  account  to  be 
used  to  buy  the  ranch  that  the  public  do- 
nated it  for. 

Walter  E.  Clutts,  President,  Las  Vegas 
Chapter;  John  McCormack,  President, 
Ohio  Chapter;  Ellis  LePevre,  Vice 
President.  Las  Vegas  Chapter;  Carlos 
Black,  Board  Member;  Richard  Baker, 
Board  Member;  John  Pine,  Board 
Member;  Jerry  Hughes,  Bocurd  Mem- 
ber. 
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oELEASE  OF  PRISONERS  IN  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  TERRY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Wednes- 
day's Washington  Evening  Star,  an  As- 
sociated Press  story  reported  the  state- 
ments of  a  North  Vietnamese  spokesman, 
Nguyen  Thahn  Le,  that  Hanoi  has  no 
Intention  of  dragging  out  the  release  of 
the  prisoners  once  a  date  for  total  with- 
drawal has  been  set  by  President  Nixon. 

■nie  Communist  spokesman  stated  that 
Hanoi  had  shown  good  faith  with  the 
French,  and  It  had  a  long  history  of  keep- 
ing its  commitments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  our  nego- 
tiations with  the  North  have  been  any- 
thing but  examples  of  Hanoi's  good  f  alUi. 
We  were  told  that  cessation  of  the  bomb- 
ing would  bring  a  halt  to  the  war  nearly 
3  years  ago.  However,  the  North  only 
used  this  act  of  good  faith  by  the  United 
States  to  rebuild  their  forces  in  the 
South,  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Their  general  conduct  at  the  Paris 
negotiations  has  been  characterized  by 
polemics  and  misrepresentations  of  the 
truth.  They  have  shown  little  interest 
in  serious  negotiations  and  have  offered 
little  which  is  negotiable. 

The  status  of  our  prisoners  is  more 
complex  than  the  broad  brush  state- 
ments of  the  North  Vietnamese  spokes- 
man. Hanoi  has  denied  any  knowledge  of 
more  than  a  thousand  men  listed  as 
missing  in  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia.  Now  surely  they  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  are  going 
to  accept  such  an  Indiscriminate  disre- 
gard for  the  truth. 

In  March,  Congress  commwnorated 
the  prisoners  and  missing  by  officially 
declaring  a  National  Week  of  Concern. 
The  response  was  tremendous  from  all 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  that  week  was 
to  remind  this  country  of  the  poor  treat- 
ment being  afforded  our  men  in  prison 
in  North  Vietnam.  Now  our  adversaries 
would  like  everyone  to  believe  that  there 
never  has  been  any  mistreatment  of  our 
prisoners  and  that  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment has  been  completely  above  board 
in  their  dealings  with  the  United  States 
on  the  prisoners.  This  convenient  dif- 
ferentiation between  what  they  are  doing 
and  what  they  axe  saying  has  unfortu- 
nately convinced  some  Americans  that 
our  own  leaders  are  not  re^;>onslve  to  the 
Hanoi  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  do  not  learn 
from  the  past  are  doomed  to  relive  the 
mistakes  of  the  post.  We  must  remain 
strong  in  our  resolve  to  gain  release  of 
the  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam  on  terms 
which  will  guarantee  a  full  disclosure  of 
all  the  men  who  are  imprisoned  and  the 
status  of  those  listed  as  missing. 


dlUonally  been,  and  is  today,  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  the  President.  Our 
foreign  policy  would  dissolve  into  chaos 
if  it  is  allowed  to  be  made  in  the  streets. 

President  Nixon's  Indochina  policy  is 
based  on  sound,  pragmatic  solutions  to 
our  military  withdrawal  from  South  Vi- 
etnam. It  Is  the  only  practical  way  for 
America  to  honor  our  national  commit- 
ment and  phase  out  the  inherited  war 
in  Vietnam. 

The  President  must  consider  many 
factors  in  his  decisions  on  how  we  are 
to  leave  Asia.  We  have  the  welfare  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  consider, 
their  abihty  to  have  a  free  choice  after 
we  withdraw.  The  President's  program 
is  based  on  the  premise  that  they  must 
defend  themselves  in  the  future,  and  that 
we  must  withdraw  at  a  rate  that  will 
permit  them  to  build  their  own  defenses. 
Vietnamization  is  an  honorable  and  suc- 
cessful answer  to  our  commitment  to 
the  defense  of  freedom  In  Asia. 

The  President  has  the  prisoner-of-war 
issue  to  weigh  in  with  his  military  deci- 
sions. All  Americans,  I  am  sure,  are  de- 
sirous that  negotiations  begin  at  once 
to  return  our  POW's  as  our  withdrawal 
from  combat  operations  accelerates. 

The  stability  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  and  the  economic  future 
of  the  coimtry  must  be  considered,  for  an 
impoverished  South  Vietnam  could  fall 
prey  to  Communist  ideologies  as  readily 
as  a  weak  South  Vietnamese  military  es- 
tablishment could  be  victimized  by  Vlet- 
cong  forces. 

The  President  has  taken  the  many 
factors  into  consideration.  He  has  com- 
prehensive knowledge  that  the  man  on 
the  street  cannot  possibly  have.  He  has 
moved  decisively,  and  has  a  definite  pro- 
gram in  progress  to  halt  our  combat  In- 
volvement. He  deserves  and  needs  the 
backing  of  every  patriotic  American.  The 
issue  today  cannot  be  whether  or  not 
the  Democratic  Party  should  have  gotten 
us  into  the  war  in  the  first  place.  The 
issue  today  is  whether  or  not  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  going  to  have  enough 
principle  to  follow  through  and  honor 
its  own  decisions,  by  backing  the  efforts 
of  our  present  President  to  secure  a  Just 
and  honorable  peace  in  Asia. 

Emotional  demonstrations,  which  I  re- 
gret some  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  have  helped  organize,  and  have 
fanned  into  greater  outbursts,  are  based 
on  frenzy  and  political  headline  hunt- 
ing. They  do  a  disservice  to  the  Pres- 
id»it,  and  to  the  honor  of  our  Nation. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  IS  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY OP  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  has  tra- 


Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGGs) ,  for  Thursday,  April  22  and 
Friday,  April  23,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  iinanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoLUXR,  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
10. 

Mr.  SxiBERUNG,  today,  for  30  minutes, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GoNZAusz,  today,  for  15  minutes, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKEvrrr)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
marks  and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Betts,  for  1  hour,  on  May  6. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHWEMQEL,  for  30  minutes,  on 
April  26. 

Mr.  ScHWXNGXL,  for  30  minutes,  on 
April  27. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  McKxviTT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hunt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  Danielsom.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SiKES,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stuckey.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsPiN,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rancel,  for  15  minutes,  April  27. 

Mr.  Badello,  for  30  minutes,  on  April 
28. 

Mr.  SncES,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  5. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vandc)  ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  DuLSKi.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser.  for  60  minutes,  April  26. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Plynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Biag- 
Gi),  for  Thursday,  April  22,  1971,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Peyser  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  on  accoimt  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  balance  of  week,  on 
accoimt  of  committee  business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  emd  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Passman,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous material. 

Mr.  Gray,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  made  today  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Madden  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  after  the  vote  on  the  public 
works  bill. 

Mr.  Vanik  to  extend  his  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  special  order  by  Mr. 
Seiberlino  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 
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(The  following  Mnnbers  (at  the  m 
quest  of  Mr.  McKsvxn)  and  to  Inoltiile 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Thonk. 

Mr.  Fish  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Qxnx. 

Mr.  BuHKi  of  Florida  In  four  Instancy 

Mr.  Tkrry  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoK  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Orovu. 

Mr.  Pelly  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wymaw  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HosMXR  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ScHHm  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  DUPOKT. 

Mr.  Stxigss  of  Wisconsin  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  LuJAir. 

Mr.  RuD  of  New  York  In  two  Instancy. 

Mr.  OcLDWATHi  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Qross.  ^ 

Mr.  CoLLiiR  in  five  instances: 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  NXLSKN. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Prici  of  Texas. 

Mr  ScHwxMGXL  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  ite 
quest  of  Mr.  Oonzalkz)  and  to  inclujde 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Badillo  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  BcaicH. 

Mr.  BoLUNG. 

Mr.  I>iNOiLL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MiLLKR  of  California. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Waldik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PxppER. 

Mr.  OoNZALKz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BiTRKZ  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  OiBBOiTS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Vajhk  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Adaics. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  CaUfomia  in  two  ^- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stokbs. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Brinkley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoLtOHAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScHXTTZR  in  three  Instances. 
Rsxs. 
Bzmgham. 

Cotter  In  five  Instances. 
Teaoux  of  Texas  in  six  Instancyis 
Prases  in  six  instances. 
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SENATE   BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowtog 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  230.  An  act  to  authorize  the  XJA  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  or  West  Vir- 
ginia to  hold  court  at  Morgantown;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  tluit 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  26,  1971,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

615.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment for  "Operating  expenses,''  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  has  been  further  reapportioned  on 
a  basis  indicating  a  need  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C  666;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

616.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  1970  Annual  Report  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense,  pursuant  to  section 
400  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

617.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  Janitorial  services,  trash 
removal,  and  similar  services  la  federally 
owned  and  leased  properties  for  periods  not 
to  exceed  3  years,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

618  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  terminate  and  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  take  action  with  respect  to  certain 
leases  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel,  offshore  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; to  explore  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

619.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commlaaion,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  final  conclusion  of  Judicial  proceedings 
in  docket  No.  236-H,  Gilu  River  Pima-Mari- 
copa Indian  Community,  etc..  Plaintiff  v. 
the  United  States  of  America,  Defendant, 
pursuant  to  60  Stat.  1056;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

630.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  increase  the  security  and  pro- 
tection of  Imported  merchandise  and  mer- 
chandise for  export  at  ports  of  entry  in  the 
United  States  from  loss  or  damage  as  a  result 
of  criminal  and  corrupt  practices,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Me«ns. 
RxcacrvxD  From  tkx  Comptkoixxr  Gxirrkja. 

621.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  the  financial  feasibility  of  r\iral 
water  and  sewer  systems  should  be  checked 
more  thoroughly  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  AgricvUture;  to 
the  Connmlttee  on  Government  Operations. 


Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  Mo. 
92-143).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  567.  Joint  res- 
olution making  certain  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  92-144) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houat 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIKLD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  4848.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  November  26,  1969,  to  provide  for 
an  extension  of  the  date  on  which  the  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement  shall 
submit  Its  final  report;  (Rept.  No.  93-146). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Ck)mmlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  HM.  6283.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  period  within  which  the  President  may 
transmit  to  Congress  reorganization  plans 
concerning  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  (Rept.  No.  93-146).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Cocnmittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  HOC.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Grand  River 
Band  of  Ottawa  Indians  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  40-K,  and  for  other 
purp>oees;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  93- 
147).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1444.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  Judgments  in  favor  of  the  Snohomish 
Tribe  In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  125,  the  Upper  Skagit  Tribe  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  92,  and  the 
Snoqualmle  and  Skykomlsh  Tribes  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  93,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  92-148).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALET:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJR.  4353.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  certain  Judgments  In  favor  of  the 
Iowa  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  93- 
149).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  6073.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Pembina 
Band  of  Chippewa  IndUns  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dockets  Nos.  18-A,  113,  and  191, 
and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  92-160) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6797.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  Judgments  In  favor  of  the  Klckapoo  In- 
dians of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  Noe.  316,  316-A, 
317,  146,  193,  and  318;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  92-161).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  »*TT.T.iKB.  of  California:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  HJl.  7109.  A  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJl.  7647.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  TH 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  fw 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
HJl  7648.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estab- 
UaHnxent  of  the  Cedar  Swamp  National 
iionument.  Ohio,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H3.  7849  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
interstate  facilities,  Including  the  malls,  for 
the  transportation  of  certain  materials  to 
minors;  to  the  Comnaittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  7650.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
interstate  facilities,  including  the  mails,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  ''eSl.   A  bill   to   amend  section   1257 
of  Utie  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  Juris- 
diction to  review  a  State  court  final  Judg- 
ment or  decree  that  an  act  or  publication  Is 
obscene;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  CORMAN; 
HJl.   7652.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  certain  aircraft  components;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJl.  7653.  A  bill  to  require  the  furnishing 
of  documentation  of  claims  concerning  safe- 
ty, performance,  efficacy,  characteristics,  and 
comparative  price  of  advertised  products  and 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  0RAS80: 
HJl.    7664.    A   bill    to   amend   the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  a  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Institute;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
HJl.    7655.    A    bill    to    amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial 
assistance,  to  Improve  the  quality  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Abou- 
azzK,  Mr.  Amniinzio,  Mr.  Clevzland, 
Mr.    Fulton    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
GxTBSEH,  Mr.   HoRTON,   Mr.   Mazholx, 
Mr.    Rarick,   Mr.    Rodxno,   and    Mr. 
Whalxn)  : 
HJl.  7656.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals 
filing  Jomt  returns:   to  the  Conomlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cbl- 

Lxa.  Mr.   Caebt   of  New  York,   Mr. 

Rtan,    Mr.    AonABBO,    Mr.    SuiuuBa, 

Mr.   Bbasco,    Mrs.    Abzcg,    and   Mr. 

BAonxo) : 

HJl.  7667.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  V  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  6  years  (un- 

tU  June  30,  1977)   the  period  within  which 

certain  special  project  grants  may  be  made 

thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By   Mr.    MICHEL    (for    blmaeU,    Mr. 
Bakxr,  Mr.  GiAiMO,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Hicks  of  Washington,  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton,  Mr.  Ullman,  and  Mr. 
WHrrsHTntsT): 
H.R.  7668.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  United  States  shall  coincide  with 
the   calendar   year;    to    the    Conomittee    on 
Qovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA : 
HJl.  7659.  A  bill  to  extend  the  maximum 
educational    benefits    for    veterans    to    64 
months;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  7660.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
sured Individual  may  retire  and  receive  full 
old-age  Insurance  benefits,  without  regard  to 
his  age,  after  he  has  worked  In  covered  em- 
ployment or  self-employment  for  40  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  7661.  A  bill  to  Include  papayas  within 
the  list  of  Imported  commodities  to  which 
cerUln  restrictions  apply  If  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  issues  noarketing  orders  with 
respect  to  like  commodities  domestically  pro- 
duced; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  7662.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  International  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.B.  7663.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVH  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  un- 
der the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  prescription  drugs,  hearing  aids, 
eye  examinations,  glasses,  and  treatment, 
dental  care,  and  the  services  of  chiroprac- 
tors, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  7664.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  (5,000  each  year  of  an  Individual's  civil 
service  retirement  annuity  (or  other  Federal 
retirement  annuity)  shall  be  exempt  from 
income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AsEaNETHY,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Byrne 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
CoNABLK,  l<lr.  CdRoovA,  Mr.  Dow.  Mr. 
Dickinson,     Mr.     Erlxnborn,     Mr. 
FiNDLKY,  Mr.  Flowers.  Mr.  Foesythe, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Frey,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Huncate, 
Mr.   Jones  of  North   Carolina,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  McKinnxy, 
and  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia) : 
HJl.  7665.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  Federal  Judges  from 
receiving  compensation  other  than  for  the 
performance  of  their  Judicial  duties,  except 
in  certain  instances,  and  to  provide  for  the 
disclosure  of  certain  financial  Information; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.    7666.    A    blU:    National    Public    Em- 
ployee Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Horton)  : 
H.R.  7667.  A  bill  to  provide  maternity  bene- 
fits for  pregnant  wives  of  certain  former  serv- 
icemen; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7668.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  36  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide 
educational  assistance  at  secondary  school 
level  to  eligible  widows  and  wives,  without 
charge  to  any  period  of  entitlement  the  wife 
or  widow  may  have  pursuant  to  sections  1710 
and  1711  of  this  chapter;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7669.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (d) 
(1)  of  section  3303,  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  where  any  veteran 
having  neither  wife  nor  child  Is  being  fur- 
nished hospital  treatment.  Institutional,  or 
domiciliary  care  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, no  pension  in  excess  of  MO  per 
month  shall  be  paid  to  or  for  the  veteran 
for  any  period  after  (a)  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond full  calendar  month  following  the  month 
of  admission  for  treatment  or  care  or  (b)  re- 
admission  for  treatment  or  care  within  6 
months  following  termination  of  a  period  of 
treatment  or  care  of  not  leas  than  2  full 
calendar  months;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  7670.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  special  allowance 
of  $55  per  month  to  a  child  or  dependent 
parent  who  Is  (1)  a  patient  In  a  nursing 
home  or  (2)  helpless  or  blind  or  so  nearly 
helpless  or  bUxkd  as  to  need  or  require  the 
regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another  per- 
son; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  7671.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (a) 
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of  section  3102  of  title  88.  United  States 
Code,  so  as  to  liberalize  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration procedures  for  the  waiver  of 
recovery  of  overpayments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  7672.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38,  United  States  Oode,  to  provide  the 
same  eligibility  criteria  for  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans as  Is  applicable  to  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  confllot;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     VANIK     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Seiberlino,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Askbrook, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hats,  Mr. 
Keating,  Mr.  Minsball,  Mr.  Powxix, 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  DiifaxLL,  Mr.  Nxozi,  Mr.  Dknt, 
Mr.  MooRHXAD,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Vicorito, 
Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Heckler  of  West 
VlrginlR,  and  Mr.  Mollohan)  : 
H.R.  7673.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ohio  Canal  and  Cuyahoga 
Valley  National  Historic  Park  and  Recreation 
Area;    to   the   Committee    on   Interior    and 
Insiilar  Affairs. 

ByMr.WAUDIS: 
HJl.  7674.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  slmpUfy  the  retire- 
ment inoome  credit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.WHALXN: 
HJl.  7676.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  surface  and  underground  coal  mining  op- 
erations which  adversely  affect  the  quality 
of  our  environment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
HA.  7676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Stnets  Act  of  1968: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  7677.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVTH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnoU  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  FLOWxRa) : 
H.R.  7678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1964  to  allow  an  Income 
tax  credit  for  gifts  or  contributions  made 
to  any  Institution  of  higher  education  to  be 
cited  as,  "The  Higher  Education  Gift  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1971";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Abzug, 
Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr.    BAnnxo,    Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Dewt,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr. 
DowNiNQ,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  PisHER,   Mr.   William  D.  Ford, 
Mr.     Fulton     of     Tennessee.     Mrs. 
Orasso,  Mr.  HALPOUf ,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Hull, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Leooett,  Mr.  Mont- 
OOMXRY,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Pattew,  and  Mr.  Pefper)  : 
HJl.  7679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  19S4  to  ban  sports  from  closed- 
circuit  television;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pirns, 
Mr.  PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Roy,  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  9roKES. 
Mr.  Vandis  Jact,  Mr.  Vxyszt,  and 
Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.R.  7680.  A  bin  to  aniend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  ban  sports  from  closed- 
circuit  television;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BBOICH: 
H.R.  7881.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
p>ay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7683.  A  biU  to  amend  title  AVili  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
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for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  progrfcim 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  apd 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BERGLAND: 
H.R.  7683.  A  bUl  to  declare  Leech  La^e. 
Cass  Lake,  and  Wlnnlblgoshlsh  Lake  lu  IJhe 
State  of  Minnesota  to  be  nonnavlgable  watf  ra 
for  certain  purposes;  to  the  Comxalttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    CLAT    (for   himself,   Mr.   Ad- 
DABBo,  Mr.  Bttkxe  Of  Massachuseots, 
Mr.   MntvA,   Mr.    Waldie.   Mr.   H4B- 
BiNCTON.  Mr.  DoNOnm.  Mr.  Stoics, 
Mrs.  Chtsholm.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  CH.^niES 
H.  Wn-sow,  Mr.  E«ogs.  Mr.   Carnet, 
Mr.  CoNTEHS.  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  DRiNAif,  Mr.  Halpe^, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Callf^- 
nla.  Mr.  HAWiuifs,  Mrs.  Gkasso.  Mr. 
Brasco.  Mr.  Wtatt,  Mr.  Daniels  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Bckharot)  :  ! 
H.R.  7684.  A  bUl:  National  Public  Empl<*y- 
ee  Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  ECtu- 
catlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself.  Mr.  BADI14.0 

Mr.  Etlbsro,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Binoh. 

Mr.    Garmatz,    Mr.    Rosenthai.. 

Green   of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.   RtIn 

Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  ScHExm.  Mr.  Steele 

Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Cc^l- 

LiNs   of   minolB,   Mr.   Dbixums,   Mr 

Rettss.  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvaraa, 

Mrs.  ABZT7C,  Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr. 

NET   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr.   Cork 

Mr.   MiNisH,   Mr.   Barrett,   and 

Seiberlxng)  : 

H.R.    7685.    A    bill;    National    Public 

ployee  Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee 

Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way,  Mr.   TiERNAN,   Mr.    Hblstos|ci, 
Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Caret  of  New  Yot'k. 
Mr.   RncLE,   Mr.   Dow,   Mr.   MurpIiy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Me^s, 
Mr.     O'Neill,     Mr.     Mitchell,     Ilr. 
Ktros,  Mr.  Karth,  and  Mr.  KocB  )  : 
H.R.    7686.    A    bill:    National    Public    Ein- 
ployee  Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  jon 
Education   and   Labor. 

By  Mr.  COLMER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Porr.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  and  Hr. 

MlZKLL)  : 

H.R.  7687.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Intor- 
state  environment  compact;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   CtTLVER: 

H.R.  7688.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  e<  o- 
nomlc  development  of  Indians,  Indian  tribes, 
and  other  Indian  organizations,  and  iot 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  ]  n- 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  7689.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  creatlpn 
of  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority,  ^id 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  ^- 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  7690.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  Incentive 
for  Industrial  development  for  the  Indlapis 
on  certain  reearvatlons  In  order  to  improve 
conditions  among  the  Indian  people  on  such 
reservations  and  in  other  oooununltlee,  abd 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  pn 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI : 

H.R.  7691.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  wqge 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  pay  tor 
certain  employees  of  the  Government;  to 
the  Comznlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  Cltll 
Service. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Adpabbo.  Mr.  CARmrr,  Tlfi. 
CoNTB,  Mr.  Gaucatz,  Mr.   HAR&n(G- 

TO»l,    Mr.    HORTON.    Mr.    BCLUCZTNSiCI. 

Mr.  LuJAN,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mrrce- 

XLL,  Mr.  Morse,  1^.  St  Germain,  Vr. 

J.  William  Stanton,  Mr.  Stsbd,  Hr. 

Smith  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  WtmaK)  : 

HJl.  7602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inten^al 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  Ibx 

slmpUflcatlon,  reform,  and  relief  for  sm»U 


business;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  7693.   A   bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  extend  the  head  of 
household   benefits   to   unremarried   widows 
and    widowers,    and    Individuals    who    have 
never  been  married  or  who  have  been  sep- 
arated  or  divorced  for  1  year  or  more,  who 
maintain  their  own  households;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  7694.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Biacci,  Mr.  Biestkk,  Mr, 
Carey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Dkinan.  Mr.  Galih- 
ANAKis,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rodino,  and 
Mr.  Jabies  V.  Stanton  )  : 
HR.  7695.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  surface  and  underground  coal  mining  op- 
erations which  adversely  affect  the  quality  of 
our  environment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HEUSTOSKI: 
H.R.  7696.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  an- 
nuities under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act:   to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
HR.  7697.  A  blU  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  by  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  family  physician 
scholarship  and  fellowship  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LANDGREBE  : 
HJl.  7698.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial 
assistance,  to  Improve  the  quality  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
HJl.  7699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water   Conservation   Fund  Act  of   1965,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  ISi.  LENNON: 
HJl.  7700.  A  bill  to  further  provide  for  the 
farmer-owned  cooperative  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences,  and 
to  associations  and  other  entities  upon  which 
farming  operations  are  dependent,  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  and  fiexible  flow  of  money 
Into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernize  and  con- 
solidate existing  farm  credit  law  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  future  rural  credit  needs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
HJl.  7701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term  leases 
of  Tnriiftn  lands  located  outside  the  boun- 
daries of  Indian  reservations  In  New  Mexico; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJl.  7702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  certain  property  at 
Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan: 
HJl,  7703.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance  Act  of   1961,  as  amended;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BmoHAM) : 
HJl.  T704.  A  bill  to  provide  assistanoe  to 
defense  workers  wboee  employment  has  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  transition  to  a 
peacetime  economy;  to  the  ConmUttee  on 
Ways  and 


By  Mr.  POPF: 
H.R.  7705.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  compensation  oJ 
the  Federal  representative  on  the  Southern 
Interstate  Nuclear  Board;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Brasco.  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,   Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.    Fulton    of    Pennsylvania,   Mr! 
Ktros,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Morse,,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr.    Podell,   Mr. 
Ranqel,  Mr.  Rkes,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  and 
Mr.  WiooiNS)  : 
H.R.  7706.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mammals 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed;  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Flsherlee. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  7707.    A    bill    to    amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act   to  extend  and  broaden 
existing  progprams  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance in  the  construction  and  expansion  of 
schools  of  nursing,  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
such  schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porelgtn  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  7708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  7709.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  State  and 
local  employees  against  the  loss  of  their  Jobs 
or  the  worsening  of  their  employment  posi- 
tions in  cases  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment takes  over  the  performance  of  welfare 
functions  from  such  States  and  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  7710.  A  bUl  to  further  provide  for  the 
formetr-owned  cooperative  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences,  and 
to  associations  and  other  entitles  upon 
which  fanning  operations  are  dependent,  to 
provide  for  an  adeqiiate  and  flexible  flow  of 
money  Into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernize 
and  consolidate  existing  farm  credit  law  to 
meet  ciirrent  and  future  rural  credit  needs. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  ou 
Agricvilture. 

HJl.  7711.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial 
assistance,  to  Improve  the  quaJty  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  7712.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code  of   1964  to  restore  the  in- 
vestment   credit;     to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania,    Mrs.    Chisholm,   Mr. 
Clat,    Mr.    Edwasds    of    California, 
Mr.    EiLBzao,    Mr,    Evins    of    Tenn- 
essee,   Mr.    Hansen    of    Idaho,    Mr. 
Wf^TTTM  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Hob,- 
TON,  Mr.  Keatdjo,  Mr.  Michel,  Mrs. 
Mink.    Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr.    Moob- 
BKAD,  Mr.  RoNCAUO,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  RxTPPE.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Vetset, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wrioht. 
and  Mr.  Wtatt)  : 
HJl.  7713.   A  bUl  to  encourage  States  to 
establish     abandoned    automobile    removal 
programs  and  to  provide  for  tax  Incentives 
for    automobile    scrap    processing;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  567.  Joint  resolution  making  cer- 
tain urgent  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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By  Mr.  BADILLO : 
H.J.  Bee.  668.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
tUe  President   to   proclaim   the  23d  day  ctf 
j^prtl  of  each  year  as  "Queen  Isabella  Day"; 
^the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Daniel 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendall,   Mr.    Mazzoli,    Mr.    Mont- 
gomebt,  Mr.  Pickle,  and  Mr.  Qun.- 
lxn)  : 
HJ.  Res.  569.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
ib«  designation  of  the  first  week  of  October 
of  each    year    as    "National    Gospel    Music 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOOGS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Bolling, 
Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Bbown  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Debwinski,  Mr. 
Fraser,     Mr.     Prelinohuysen,     Mr. 
Frey,  Mr.  Gude,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Mobse,  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr   Smith  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Stephens, 
and  Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  : 
HJ.  Res.  570.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  designation   of   the   calendar   week 
oeglnning  on  May  30,   1971,  and  ending  on 
Junes,  1971,  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.J.  Res.  571.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  June  5  of  each 
Tear  as  "National  Scoutmaster  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LUJAN: 
HJ.  Res.  572.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary   of   the  Interior  to  establish 
•  memorial  museum  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex., 
to  commemorate    the    Rough    Riders    and 
related  history   of   the   Southwest;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Con.   Res.   275.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  diplomatic  recognition  of  the 
Government  of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  lUinols: 
H.  Con.  Res.   276.   Concurrent  resolution 
proposing  a  means  for  the  establishment  of  a 
cease-fire  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  SCHEUER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  277.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  initiate  action  with 
respect  to  a  plan  to  secure  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  from  captivity  by 
North  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By    ISs.    VANIK     (for    himself,    liirs. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr. 
AsFiN,    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.     Begicb, 
Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Corman,    Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr,  EiLBKRG,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.    Hxchlxr    of 
West   Virginia,   Mr.   Moss,   Mr.   Nix, 
Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal,     Mr.      Sarbanes,      and      Mr. 
Stokes)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   278.    Concurrent   resolution 
relative  to  asset  depreciation  range;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.  Res.  399.  Resolution  to  establish  a  House 
select   committee  to  investigate  the  forced 
repatriation  by  the  United  States  of  prison- 
ers of  war  and  civilians  to  the  Soviet  Union 
during  and  after  World  War  II;  to  the  CcMn- 
mlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CULVER: 
H.  Res.  400.  Resolution;  No  termination  of 
tribal  council;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASPIN  ALL: 
H.R.  7714.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ludwlg 
Kurz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
HJl.  7716.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Franco 
EmlUo    Nardl;    to   the    Conunlttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.  7716.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Erllnda 
Allndogan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee : 

H.R.  7717.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 

by  the  District  of  Columbia  certain  property 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  which  Is  owned 

by  the  Supreme  Council  (Mother  Council  of 

the     World)      of     the     Inspectors     General 

Knights  Commanders  of  the  House  of  the 

Temple  of  Solomon  of  the  33d  Degree  of  the 

Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free 

Masonry  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the 

United  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.R.  7718.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 

by  the  District  of  Columbia  certain  property 
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In  the  District  of  Columbia  which  Is  owned 
by  the  Supreme  Ooimcll  (Mother  Council  of 
the  World)  of  the  In^)ector8  General 
Knights  Commanders  of  the  House  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  of  the  33d  Degree  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  P^ee 
Masonry  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

HJl.  7719.  A  bUl  to  exempt  from  taxation 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  certain  property 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  owned 
by  the  Supreme  CouncU  (Mother  Council  of 
the  World)  of  the  Inspectors  General  Knights 
Commanders  of  the  House  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  of  the  33d  Degree  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free  Masonry  of 
the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 

HJl.  7720.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  certain  property 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  owned 
by  the  Supreme  CouncU  (Mother  CouncU  of 
the  World)  of  the  Inspectors  General  Knights 
Conunanders  of  the  Hotise  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  of  the  33d  Degree  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free  Masonry 
of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
states  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  7721.A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anna  I. 
Duisberg,  sole  heir  of  Dr.  Walter  H.  Dtilsberg; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  7722.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
do  Carmo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 

HJl.  7723.  A   bUl  for  the  relief  of  Molses 
Kankolsky  Agosln,  his  wife,  Frlda  Halpem 
Agosln,  and  their  minor  son,  Mario  D.  Agosln; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 

H.J.  Res.  573.  Joint  Resolution  relating  to 
1st  Lt.  WUllam  L.  CaUey,  Jr.,  and  Capt. 
Ernest  L.  Medina,  U.S.  Army  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROYHTT.T.  of  Virginia: 

H.  Res.  401.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(H.R.  6204)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
John  S.  Attlnello"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections 
1492  and  2609  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JucU- 
clary. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  CIVIC  CENTER 
FORUM 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Tuesday,  Apnl  20,  1971 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
recent  announcement  of  its  efforts  to 
increase  the  number  of  minority  group 
personnel  working  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, I  would  like  to  Inform  my  fel- 
low Members  of  Congress  of  a  study 
completed  by  the  San  Francisco  Civic 
Center  Fonmi  on  the  employment  of 
Spanish-sumamed  Americans  in  Gtov- 
emment.  This  study  reveals  that  Span- 
iBh-sumamed  employees  only  constitute 
2.8  percent  of  the  total  number  of  people 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
nationwide.  The  inequity  of  Spanlsh-sur- 
nwned  employment  in  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment is  even  more  apparent  when  one 
observes  specific  Federal  agencies  and 
departments.  The  Postal  Service,  for  ex- 
ample, only  claims  2.5  percent  of  its  em- 
ployees are  Sptmish-speaking  while  the 
two  agencies  in  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare most  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  migratory  laborers  and  other  Spanish- 
speaking  groups  show  that  no  more  than 
1.7  percent  of  their  employees  have 
Spanish  surnames.  With  these  statistics 
in  mind  I  would  like  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  following  list  of  recom- 
mendations compiled  by  the  Civic  Center 
Forum  of  Scm  Francisco  which  relates  to 
the  President's  16-point  program  for  the 
Spanish  speaking: 

Civic  Centeb  Forum 
(Recommendations   for   Implementation   of 

President  Nixon's  Sixteen  Point  Program 

for   the   Spanish-Speaking) 

Point   1 — In  order  to  effect  the  changes 
needed  to  bring  about  full  participation  by 


the  Spanlsh-Surnamed  In  federal  }obs,  the 
coordinator  position  at  the  national  level 
should  be  of  a  policy-making  nature  (at 
least  GS-IB).  Regionally,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  should  add  Spanlsh-Surnamed 
recruiters  to  Its  staff  (at  least  at  GS-14 
level)  In  order  to  Insure  that  all  possible 
sources  of  Spanlsh-Surnamed  applicants  are 
tapped. 

Point  2 — The  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  other  federal  agencies  should  Identify 
and  contact  all  present  Spanlsh-Surnamed 
federal  employees  (not  a  dlfflc\ilt  task,  con- 
sidering their  number)  and  Spanish-Speak- 
ing organizations  in  order  to  Insure  that  the 
recruiting  program  includes  all  possible  per- 
sons with  knowledge  of  the  Spanish-Speak- 
ing community. 

Point  3 — Using  the  list  of  Spanlsh-Sur- 
named college  graduates  developed  by  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Spanlsh-Surnamed 
Affairs,  a  mailer  should  be  developed  and 
used  to  complement  recruiting  drives. 

Point  4 — All  federal  agencies,  not  Just  the 
ones  listed,  should  be  Included  in  an  effort 
to  assist  Spanlsh-Surnamed  applicants  In 
the  recruiting-selection-placement  process. 

Point  6 — No  additional  recommendations. 
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Point  6 — Require  all  agencies  to  Report 
why  they  should  not  use  selective-recruit- 
ment method  (for  the  purpose  of  tiring 
Spanlsh-Surnamed  applicants)  In  s^eciac 
Jobs  and  areas  where  bilingual  sklUs 
necessary  asset.  ' 

Point  7 — Each  region  and  each  atency 
should  bold  its  own  seminar,  thvu  inmirlng 
that  the  peculiar  problems  of  each  art*  w« 
dealt  with.  , 

Point  8 — Spanlsh-Surnamed  teams  should 
be  used  In  these  efforts.  ' 

Point  9 — Special  care  should  be  taJOen  to 
Insxire  that  appUcanta  are  hired  Into  itoean- 
Ingful  Jobs  In  order  to  avoid  negative  results. 

Point  10 — Spanlsh-Surnamed  service  orga- 
nizations, such  as  the  G.I.  Porum,  shoilld  be 
included  In  these  efforts. 

Point  11 — No  additional  recommendajtlons. 

Point  13 — Each  EEO  program  should  In- 
clude at  least  one  Spanlsh-Surnamed  officer. 

Point  13 — If  these  programs  are  to  b#  suc- 
cessful, the  trainers  who  conduct  them  must 
bo  ^anlah-Sumamed  luid  must  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  Spanish-Speaking  conuntmlty. 

Point  14 — The  feasibility  of  such  a(  pro- 
gram has  already  been  established  knany 
times  over.  Meaningful  Implementatloti  and 
commitment  are  necessary  and  these  cfcn  be 
realized  by  Including  Spanlsh-Surnamed 
federal  employees  in  the  program. 

Point  16 — No  additional  recommendation 

Point  16 — A  norm  for  compliance  must  be 
established  by  the  Olvll  Service  CJommJsslon 
in  order  to  gauge  the  effectiveness  ctf  the 
BEO  program.  Agencies  which  are  foutid  to 
be  not  In  compliance  should  have  their  plans 
reviewed  by  the  local  CSC  Spanlsh-Surqamed 
recruiter  (see  point  1)  and.  If  necessary,  ap- 
propriate administrative  action  should  be 
taken  against  that  agency. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM 
OF  SILENCE? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSpCI 

OF    ILLINOIS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSINTATl  ^E8 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker;  the 
Southwest  Messenger  Press,  servlngl  over 
a  dozen  communities  In  southwest  sub- 
urban Cook  County,  ni.,  continually 
maintains  an  editorial  policy  directjed  to 
the  best  long-term  interests  of  its  read- 
ers. 

On  Thursday,  April  15,  the  paper  car- 
ried a  very  provocative  and  challenging 
editorial.  In  it.  Messenger  Press  directs 
Its  readers  attention  to  the  compllcsitions 
we  recoemlie  In  noise  pollution.      I 

The  editorial  follows:  I 

Thx  Imfobbiblx  Dexak  or  Silkncs? 

Americans  live  In  an  Increasingly  nolsj 
world.  The  blare  of  horns,  the  screeching  ot 
brakes,  the  rumble  of  trucks  and  tbe  Jet 
engine's  whine  and  roar  assault  not  only  the 
traveler  but  countless  others  trapped  tn  the 
carpet  of  sound.  The  pneumatic  drin  can 
make  a  simple  street  repair  Job  worse  t«ban  a 
visit  to  an  old-fashioned  dentist,  and  ji  ma- 
jor construction  project  can  disrupt  it  city 
block  for  months.  Perhaps  the  worst  Wt  &n 
industrial  workers  who  earn  their  living  In 
noisy  factories.  But  even  whltecollar  workers 
are  often  subjected  to  the  unending  hum 
of  Inefficient  heating  and  air  condlt^nlng 
equipment. 

An  advisory  panel  has  recently  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  the  extent  and 
seriousness  of  noise  poUutlon.  "M1111<^ng  of 
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workers  are  now  ex(M3sed  to  noise  levels  that 
have  been  shown  conclusively  to  produce 
hearing  damage,"  the  panel  declared.  "Most 
of  these  workers  are  unaware  of  the  hazard 
and  do  not  act  to  protect  themselves." 

Yet  almost  all  of  this  din  and  uproar  Is 
unnecessary.  The  science  and  technology  of 
sound  are  well-known.  IX  people  are  willing 
to  pay  the  added  costs  and  do  the  necessary 
advance  planning.  It  Is  possible  to  engineer  a 
quieter  environment.  The  obstacles  are  re- 
lated to  money  and  social  cvistom,  not  lack 
of  technical  knowledge. 

President  Nlxon  has  submitted  to  Congress 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  set  noise  standards  for  cer- 
tain equipment  and  products  and  to  require 
other  products  to  bear  labels  setting  forth 
their  noise  characteristics.  If  the  public 
makes  Itself  heard  with  sufficient  clarity,  a 
strong  bill  can  be  written  Into  law.  A  quiet 
world  Is  not  an  impossible  dream. 


Apy-il  22,  1971 


WHEREVER  MY  SHADOW  FATTfl 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALlrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  written  by  Capt.  Tibor 
Bierbaum,  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces,  de- 
serves to  be  read  by  all  my  colleagues. 

Captain  Bierbaum  is  a  Hungarian  ref- 
ugee who  became  a  U.S.  citizen  and  is 
now  serving  with  the  forces  of  freedom. 
His  statement  was  awarded  first  prize 
in  the  Freedom  Foundations  annual 
military  letter  writing  contest. 

Why  does  Captain  Bierbaum  serve  in 
our  fighting  forces? 

When  I  left  (Himgary),  I  knew  I  carried 
with  me  the  obligation  to  help  others  resist 
such  oppression.  Wherever  my  shadow  falls, 
I  want  this  story  heard.  The  Countries  who 
lie  silent  under  Communist  rule  are  not  con- 
tent to  do  so.  They  are  fearful  countries; 
they  are  helpless  countries;  they  are  con- 
quered countries.  And  worst  of  all,  they  are 
countries  that  may  not  remember  freedom 
in  another  generation.  The  Communists  in 
Vietnam  would  create  such  a  silence  there 
and  the  world  would  call  It  peace. 

The  letter  follows: 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year  and  the 
tenth  time  since  1963.  the  Army  has  taken 
first  place  In  the  Freedoms  Foundation's  an- 
nual military  letter  writing  contest. 

(From  more  than  7,500  entries  from  all 
services,  Captain  Tlbor  Blerbaiim,  a  Hun- 
garian refugee  and  naturalized  citizen,  was 
designated  the  Defender  of  Freedom  for  sub- 
mitting the  best  active  duty  entry.  CPT  Bier- 
baum is  assigned  to  the  6th  Spieclal  Forces 
Group  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.) 

I  saw  my  little  brother  die  unattended  In 
a  Communist  hospital  because  my  parents 
were  not  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 
My  father  was  being  "detained"  for  four 
years  In  Russia  and  I  helped  my  mother  sup- 
port my  two  younger  brothers.  When 
Stephen  died,  I  vowed  to  leave  Hungary  to 
escape  this  tyranny  and,  after  my  father's 
retxim,  I  fled  to  the  United  States. 

When  I  left,  I  knew  I  carried  with  me  the 
obligation  to  help  others  resist  such  oppres- 
sion. Wherever  my  shadow  falls,  I  want  this 
story  heard.  The  countries  who  lie  sUent  un- 
der Communist  rule  are  not  content  to  do  so. 
The  are  fearful  oountrlee;  they  are  helpless 


countries;  they  are  conquered  countries 
And  worst  of  all,  they  ar«  countries  that  ms; 
not  remember  freedom  In  another  generatloa 
The  Communists  In  Vietnam  would  create 
such  a  silence  there  and  the  world  would  call 
It  peace. 

To  be  strong  on  the  earth,  a  nation  miut 
first  be  strong  In  the  mind  of  Its  youth  for 
here  It  Is  the  Communist's  prey.  Strength  ol 
mind  comes  before  all  other  strength  ead 
youthful  minds  are  being  trained  and  con- 
trolled In  all  countries.  Yes,  here  In  the 
United  States,  too. 

Idealism  In  the  United  States  must  not 
become  the  maudlin  sentiment  of  pictures  in- 
side minds.  Our  "revolution"  is  here  and  the 
Conununlsts  will  take  every  advantage  to 
Increase  discord  and  dissension  In  our  coun- 
try. Hear  mel  I've  lived  through  It  once  and  I 
cling  to  those  old  ideals  of  honor  and  moral- 
ity, especially  with  respect  to  our  Country 
and  the  sanctity  of  freedom. 

Enemy  bullets  are  no  different  wherever  I 
face  them,  but  now  I  have  my  dreams  ol 
returning  to  my  home,  my  family  and  choos- 
ing my  way  of  life.  I  have  been  prlvUeged 
to  become  a  citizen  In  America. 

Influence  and  man  are  Inseparable.  Those 
who  have  been  as  prlvUeged  as  I  will  fert  the 
obligation  to  protect  and  preserve  the  free- 
doms of  the  United  States  against  all  aggres- 
sors, within  and  without,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  their  strength,  freedom  will  flour- 
ish. All  the  others  who  do  not  do  so  are  the 
freeloaders — dead  weight  to  freedom  and 
have  no  right  to  the  privilege  because  they 
do  not  apply  thelx  obligation. 


EVANGEL    COLLEGE    WASHINGTON 
PROGRAM 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARTLAXD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  students 
need  an  opportunity  to  get  a  firsthand 
view  of  their  Government.  Because  of  the 
alienation  of  a  large  segment  of  our 
youth  and  also  because  of  their  frustra- 
tion with  not  being  able  to  play  a  more 
active  part  in  decisions  which  directly 
affect  them,  young  people  need  an  outlet 
to  explore  channels  open  to  them. 

A  Washington  studies  program  offers 
such  an  opportunity.  I  recently  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents.  Dr. 
Nicholas  Tavanl,  coordinator  for  Evangel 
College's  Washington  program.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  with  the  students 
from  Evangel  College  when  they  were  in 
Washington  in  January.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues might  be  alerted  to  the  potential 
such  a  program  affords,  I  offer  a  portion 
of  that  letter,  which  describes  the  pro- 
gram's success,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record ; 

As  the  New  Year  turned,  twelve  students 
from  this  mldwestem  coUege  met  In  the  na- 
tion's cf^ltal  to  begm  an  Intensive  three 
week  study  of  governmental  processes.  The 
usual  questions  and  suspicions  plagued 
them.  For  moet  of  them  it  was  a  Davld- 
meets-Oollath  experience.  By  the  time  the 
term  ended  they  might  have  had  more  ques- 
tions, but  they  were  a  different  set  of  ques- 
Uons,  and  with  them  they  not  only  had  an- 
swers to  many  ot  their  original  question!, 
but  an  Invaluable  experience  that  virtually 
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aOm  articulation.  They  spoke  of  the  change 
!il^  they  could  see  they  had  undergone. 
Federal  governmental  processes  were  now 
l^tlflable  with  real  people  and  real  world. 
Perhaps  more  oonfxislng  than  ever,  but  also 
more  meaningful,  throbbmg  with  Ufe,  worth 
improving,  and  worth  working  for. 


JEWS  TOLD  OF  GAIN  IN  TIES  TO 
BLACKS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1971 

Mr  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  19, 
1971,  marked  the  28th  anniversary  of 
the  Jewish  revolt  against  the  Nazi 
tyi-anny  in  Warsaw,  Poland.  Twenty - 
eight  years  ago,  a  group  of  Po- 
lish Jews,  when  faced  with  segregation, 
starvation,  and  execution,  chose  to  die 
for  a  cause  rather  than  be  murdered  in 
Ignominy.  It  is  that  cause  I  honor  today. 

I  choose  to  commemorate  the  ghetto 
uprising  on  its  28th  anniversary  be- 
cause it  Is  not  an  action  to  be  ac- 
knowledged at  25-year  intervals,  but 
annually,  if  not  daily. 

This  uprising  was  more  than  an  his- 
toric battle,  it  was  a  dramatic  demon- 
stration of  pride  and  desire  for  freedom 
in  the  face  of  inevitable  death.  Their 
pride  lives  today  and  should  be  acknowl- 
edged. 

Jews  in  America  today  have  learned 
through  their  own  hardships  to  respect 
human  rights  in  a  way  that  few  can. 
They,  along  with  the  black  community 
which  has  a  similar  picture  of  civil  rights, 
have  been  leaders  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  this  country.  In  fact,  Jews 
and  blacks  have  joined  forces  and  made 
important  advances  In  other  areas,  de- 
spite widespread  publicity  of  friction  be- 
tween the  two  groups.  The  following  ar- 
ticle by  Irving  Spiegel  which  appeared  in 
the  March  30  New  York  Times  explains 
some  of  the  programs  and  may  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 

Jews  Told  or  Gain  in  Ties  to  Buicks 

REPOIT  DESCaiBXB   PBOJECTS    JOIKn)    BT    BOTH 
GBOtTPS 

(By  Irving  Spiegel) 

BoflTON.  Mu«h  29. — The  American  Jewish 
Congress  reported  today  "a  significant  num- 
ber of  projects"  In  which  blacks  and  Jews 
were  working  together  to  strengthen  relations 
between  the  two  groups. 

The  report  was  presented  at  the  biennial 
meeting  of  the  organization's  National  Wom- 
en's Division  at  the  Statler  HUton  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Naomi  Levlne,  director  of  the  con- 
gress' Commission  on  Urban  Affairs,  said 
the  Information  had  been  gathered  from  400 
organizations  and  agencies  working  In  civil 
rights,  education  and  human  relations. 

She  said  that  these  agencies  were  linked 
together  through  the  Information  Center  on 
Jewish-Negro  Relations,  flstabllshed  a  year 
*go  by  the  congress  as  a  clearinghouse  to 
compile  and  distribute  news  on  current  pro- 
grams, activities  and  studies  Involving  Ne- 
groes and  Jews. 

"While  the  mass  media  often  stress  ten- 
sion and  conflict  between  blacks  and  Jews," 
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Mrs.  Levlne  said,  "the  reality  Is  that  a  re- 
markable—and increasing — number  of  pro- 
grams axe  taking  place  In  which  blacks  and 
Jews  are  cooperating  for  soclvl  progress." 

For  example,  she  said,  many  Jewish  In- 
stitutions are  making  special  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  black  builders  in  the 
construction  of  new  synagogues  and  schools. 

Under  the  heading  of  social  swTrtoes,  Mrs. 
Levlne  reported.  Congregation  B'nal  Amoona 
In  University  City,  Mo.,  has  worked  with  resi- 
dents of  a  St.  Louis  low-Income  public  hous- 
ing development  and  programs  aimed  at  Im- 
proving physical  conditions  in  the  project. 

"With  the  growth  of  confidence  In  the 
partnership  has  come  a  comparable  growth  In 
effectiveness  and  scope,  ranging  frQ«n  pro- 
viding basebaU  uniforms  and  organizing 
adult  classes  In  reading,  typing  and  sewing," 
Mrs.  Levlne  said. 

In  Chicago,  she  added,  the  Jewish  Council 
on  Urban  Affairs  has  worked  with  local 
community  groups  In  a  project  with  Negro 
home  owners  who  had  been  forced  to  pay 
unfair  prices  for  thrtr  homes.  The  program 
Includes  legal  services,  fund  raising  assist- 
ance for  court  costs,  and  the  use  of  an  archi- 
tect city  planner  to  work  with  local  residents 
and  Join  plans  for  Improving  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

NXGBOKS  USING  TKMPLE 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Beth  David  Reform 
Temple  Is  sharing  Its  facilities  with  a  local 
Negro  Baptist  congregation  In  formation, 
the  First  Baptist  Wlnnefield,  In  a  racially 
mixed  area.  One  recent  Joint  project  was  a 
combined  effort  by  the  temple  and  the  church 
to  keep  new  taverns  otrt  of  the  area. 

At  a  Joint  meeting  In  Uie  temple,  an  ap- 
peal for  funds  to  publish  a  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement on  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  was 
supported  by  blacks  In  the  audience. 

Mrs.  David  Smith  of  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  urb*n  affairs  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jevflsh  Congress'  women's  division,  said 
that  her  organization  itself  was  working 
through  chapters  In  Cleveland,  Westchester 
County  and  Long  Island  with  black  and  other 
community  groups  in  efforts  to  attack  subur- 
ban zoning  regulations  that  prevent  the 
oonstructlon  of  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  In  suburban  ai<ea8. 

Reflecting  the  "Improved  climate  of  com- 
munication" Mrs.  Levlne  observed  "Is  a  grow- 
ing Intereet  by  black  groups  In  Israel  and 
the  lessons  which  Israel  offers  for  the  black 
community  In  this  country.'' 

In  one  such  project  the  Southern  Cooper- 
ative Development  Program  composed  ot 
black  leaders  of  Lafayette  La.  recently  sent 
eight  Mack  oommundty  leaders  to  study  tech- 
nological methods  of  agriculture  In  Israel 
with  a  view  to  adapting  them  to  their  simi- 
larly situated  Southern  communities. 

"These  programs  Indicate  that  blacks  and 
Jews  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  they 
have  more  In  common  than  In  conflict"  Mrs. 
Levlne  said.  "Only  by  working  together  can 
the  stereotypes  and  su^lclons  that  sepitfate 
one  group  from  the  other  be  overcome." 
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had  confined  him  to  his  home  and  more 
recenUy  to  the  hospital  where  he  died. 

Capttiin  Handy  concluded  a  period  of 
long  and  distinguished  service  to  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  when  he  retired  as  quartermaster 
general  in  February  1962.  Prior  to  that 
time.  Captain  Handy  had  served  the  na- 
tional organization  as  director  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Service  Bu- 
reau in  Washington,  D.C..  Inspector  gen- 
eral and  adjutant  general.  Captain 
Handy  served  as  quartermaster  general 
from  December  1923  until  he  retired  in 
1962. 

The  delegates  to  the  71st  national  con- 
vention unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
that  named  Captain  Handy,  quarter- 
master general  emeritus.  Commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "Mr.  VFW, "  Captain  Handy 
also  served  as  national  historian  follow- 
ing his  retirement  in  1962. 

Comrade  Handy  attained  the  rank  of 
captain— a  title  that  he  retained  through- 
out his  service  with  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  by  serving  with  the  318th  In- 
fantry, 80th  Division,  in  World  War  I. 

Comrade  Handy  was  well  known  and 
respected  throughout  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  private  life.  His  dedicated  service  to 
veterans  and  especially  to  members  of 
our  organization  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  history  of  our  organization. 

Bom  in  Northampton  County,  Va., 
Captain  Handy  was  85  at  the  time  of  his 
passing.  Captain  Handy's  wife,  Edna, 
survives  him. 

Funeral  services  for  Captain  Handy 
were  held  April  15, 1971.  in  Kansas  City, 
following  which  his  body  was  flown  to 
Washington,  D.C..  where  services  were 
held  April  16,  after  which  his  body  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  Congressional  Ceme- 
tery, Washington.  D.C. 

Certainly  the  VFW  and  the  veterans  of 
this  Nation  have  lost  a  true  friend  and  a 
great  leader.  My  deepest  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Edna  Handy,  and 
the  members  of  his  family. 


DEATH  OF  CAPT.  R.  B.  HANDY,  JR. 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  nfDUiTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness  that  I  announce  the 
death  of  Capt.  Robert  B.  Handy,  Jr. 
Captain  Handy  passed  away  April  13, 
1971,  following  a  lingering  illness  which 


EARTH  WEEK  IN  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  TEIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alaska's 
principal  resource  is  her  magnificent 
natural  environment.  It  is  this  environ- 
ment which  brought  many  of  us  to  the 
State  In  the  beginning,  and  It  is  this 
environment  which  we  feel  obligated  to 
preserve  and  protect. 

Repeatedly,  Alaska's  Gov.  William 
Egan  and  all  of  our  citizens  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  Alaska's  princij>al  natural 
resource;  they  have  again  demonstrated 
their  awareness  of  the  crisis  in  environ- 
mental problems  facing  not  only  Al««ka. 
but  in  each  State.  This  week  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Egan  has  proclaimed  the  third  week 
of  April  as  Earth  Week. 
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I  heartily  concur  in  this  proclamation. 
Each  State  needs  and,  indeed,  musdtake 
time  to  both  reexamine  the  problemi  fac- 
ing its  own  environment  now  and  ill  the 
future  as  well  as  dedicate  Itself  tt  the 
maintenance  and  development  o(E  its 
principal  resource — the  natural  envfiron- 
ment.  i 

PmociJUiATiON :  Earth  Wkxk     I 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  pronjote  a 
broader  awareness  and  understanding  of  the 
environmental  crisis  facing  each  and  every 
state  In  the  tTnlted  States:  and 

There  Is  a  compelling  need  to  encouiTage  a 
continuing  wxnmltment  by  all  indarests 
including  education,  agrlcultiire,  builnees, 
labor  and  civil  and  private  organizations,  to 
work  to  solve  theee  fiindamental  environ- 
mental problems;  j 

Therefore.  I,  WUUam  A.  Egan,  Oovemor  of 
Alaska,  proclaim  the  third  week  In  April 
"Barth  Week"  In  Alaska  and  seek  the  l^road- 
est  participation  In  Its  activities. 


THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  PAKIST/  N 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUEI 

OV    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  th^citi 
zens  of  East  Pakistan  are  now  engaged 
in  a  bitter,  bloody  struggle  for  tho*  hu- 
man rights  that  all  men  are  entitled  to 
by  birth.  Their  desire  for  a  representative 
government  and  freedom  fromj  the 
shackles  of  a  colonial-like  existence  with 
the  ruling  West  have  resulted  in  I  wide 
scale  oppression  and  suffering  ap  the 
hands  of  a  military  regime  that  is  pierpe- 
trating  a  senseless  massacre  of  deHense- 
less  citizens,  unpartilleled  in  recent  his- 
tory. I 

The  nature  of  this  conflict  is  civilwar, 
and  no  doubt  we  should  allow  the  Paki- 
stani people  to  resolve  their  own  po|itical 
questions.  However,  we  can,  indeeid,  we 
should  provide  active  leadership  In  all 
efforts  designed  to  lessen  the  pUgpt  of 
the  sick,  and  the  sufifering.  and  the  dying 
of  East  Pakistan,  not  because  of  ar|y  po- 
litical preference  or  consider ation$,  but 
because  it  is  the  right,  the  propetf,  and 
the  humanitarian  course  for  this  Nation 
to  follow.  I 

On  April  2  of  this  year,  a  plane  aarry- 
ing  food  and  medical  supplies,  und^r  the 
aegis  of  the  International  Red  Cross, 
sought  entry  to  East  Pakistan  on  a  mis- 
sion of  imquestionably  nonpartisan  good 
will.  The  West  Pakistan  Qovernment  de- 
nied entry  to  this  Red  Cross  missif)n.  In 
discussions  with  Mr.  S.  N.  Qutb,  prqss  at- 
tache for  the  Pakistani  Embassy  In 
Washingon,  I  have  learned  that  th^  West 
Pakistani  Oovemment  considered  i  those 
Red  Cross  supplies  delivered  in  the  ftfter- 
math  of  Pakistan's  recent  cyclone  disas- 
ter to  be  sufficient  to  cover  their  current 
needs.  They  also  felt  that  they  did  not 
have  at  this  time  the  administrative  ca- 
pacity to  handle  Increased  Red  Crdss  aid 
or  that  of  individual  nations. 

When  dealing  with  questions  of  hu- 
man survival,  answers  such  as  theee  are 
clearly  imacceptable.  I  cannot  help  be- 
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ing  reminded  of  the  thousands  of  Biaf- 
ran  men,  women,  and  children  who  died 
of  disease  and  starvation  as  the  United 
States  and  much  of  the  world  sat  and 
watched  the  Nigerian  Government  Iso- 
late these  people  from  essential  foods 
and  medicines. 

We  cannot  profess  to  be  a  humani- 
tarian people  and  allow  the  horror  of 
Biafra  to  repeat  Itself  in  East  Pakistan. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  today 
introduce  a  resolution  that  would  call 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to: 

First,  urge  the  West  Pakistan  Govern- 
ment, out  of  concern  and  respect  for  the 
lives  of  all  men,  to  allow  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross,  or  any  such  organiza- 
tion or  government  concerned  with  wel- 
fare and  not  politics,  to  immediately  ship 
food  and  medical  supplies  to  those  people 
of  East  Pakistan  who  require  such 
assistance: 

Second,  offer  to  provide  the  food  and 
medicines  required  for  any  such  relief 
effort  as  a  gesture  of  mternational  good- 
will. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  would  support  such  a  resolu- 
tion and  also  that  a  way  might  soon  be 
found  to  end  this  latest  struggle  between 
a  E)eople  striving  for  justice,  and  a  gov- 
ernment unwilling  to  respond  to  their 
pleas. 


JACKSONVILLE'S  WALK  FOR  MAN- 
KIND: AN  INSPIRATION  FOR  ALL 


April  22,  1971 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  rLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
it  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to  partic- 
ipate in  a  "Walk  for  Mankind"  project 
in  my  hometown  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
This  WEis  tm  inspiring  example  of  yoimg 
America  working  toward  a  better  world 
in  which  to  live. 

"Walk  for  Mankind"  was  sponsored  by 
the  Jacksonville  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  six  area  Jacksonville  Jimior 
Women's  Clubs  and  the  Duval  County 
Association  of  Student  Coimclls.  The 
demonstration  attracted  thousands  of 
people  and  about  $20,000  was  raised  for 
Project  Concern.  The  fimds  will  go  to 
help  build  hospitals  and  provide  medical 
care  to  needy  people  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  also  assist  in  local  drug 
control  programs  In  Jacksonville. 

So  that  this  great  civic  undertaking 
might  be  recognized  and  perhaps  duph- 
cated  throughout  the  Nation,  I  include  in 
the  Record  news  reports  on  the  "Walk 
for  Msuikind": 

[Prom    the    Florida    Times   Union,    Bi4ar.    8, 
1971) 

Thousands  TcaN  Out  Hzn  To  "Walk  fob 
Manki?«>"    in    CHARrrABLZ    Marathon 

(By  Bill  Waller) 
An   estimated    7,600    people — mostly    stu- 
dents    from     JacksonvlUe     schools — turned 
out  Sunday  to  tackle  a  21-mlle  endurance 
course  In  the  Walk  for  Mankind — a  project 


designed  to  raise  funds  for  medical  care  fn 
needy  people  throughout  the  world  and  to 
help  fight  drug  abuse  In  Jacksonville. 

A  Jaycee  vice  president,  Eric  Smith,  called 
It  "the  most  fantastic  thing  that  has  ever 
been  done  In  this  community." 

Each  of  the  participants  had  gotten  a  list 
of  sponsors  to  pay  him — the  walker — a  nego- 
tiable rate  per  mile  for  every  mile  covered  In 
the  walkathon.  Numerous  participants  had 
more  than  25  sponsors. 

The  march— originally  slated  to  begin  at 
8  a.m.  from  the  Regency  Square  starting 
point — got  off  to  a  damp  and  dreary  note  as 
predawn  rains  threatened  to  make  the  event 
a  wet  walk. 

But  the  rains  stopped  and  hundreds 
crowded  around  the  registration  tables  to 
register  for  the  event. 

They  braved  the  damp  cold  wind — some 
dressed  In  shorts  and  short-sleeved  shirts— 
to  add  their  names  to  the  list  of  partlclpanta. 
The  walk  Itself  started  shortly  before  9 
a.m.  with  U.S.  Rep.  Charles  E.  Bennett  lead- 
ing a  crowd  of  several  hundred  to  the  first 
checkpoint  a  mile  Into  the  course. 

The  21-mlle  course  began  with  a  westward 
march  along  Regency  Square  Road.  Treklng 
along  Townsend  Boulevard,  Lone  Star  fioad 
and  other  throughfares,  the  group  reached 
Jacksonville  University,  then  struck  out  for 
Ft.  Caroline  Road  to  the  national  monument, 
doubling  back  a  distance  before  heading 
down  Monument  Road  and  on  toward  the 
starting  point. 

At  first,  the  pace  was  brisk  as  the  parUcl- 
pants  kept  moving  In  the  chilling  wind.  But, 
as  the  morning  progressed,  the  cloud  cover 
moved  and.  by  early  afternoon.  It  was  warm. 
If  not  hot,  along  the  walkathon  course. 

There  were  10  checkpoints  along  the 
route — at  1.  3,  5,  7,  10,  12,  14,  15,  17  and  19 
miles. 

Free  refreshments  and  live  entertainment 
were  offered  at  most  of  the  checkpoints  and 
the  walkers  continuously  flocked  to  them  to 
have  their  progress  cards  stamped  and  to 
take  a  short  break. 

The  further  a  participant  progressed  along 
the  route  the  slower  he  ambled.  As  the  trek 
for  mankind  neared  its  end,  walkers  fre- 
quently sat  down  to  take  it  easy  before  start- 
ing on  the  last  leg  to  Regency  Square. 

The  walk  was  enlivened  occasionally  by 
group  singing.  One  walker  had  a  harmonics 
to  help  pass  the  time. 

There  were  three  "very  minor  accidents" 
along  the  route,  according  to  Mrs.  Tom  Boal 
Jr.  Boal  Is  the  Jaycee  chairman  of  the  proj- 
ect. One  of  the  mishaps  Involved  a  sprained 
ankle. 

The  walk  was  sponsored  by  the  Jaycees, 
six  local  Junior  women's  clubs  and  the  Duval 
County  Association  of  Student  Councils. 

Mrs.  Boal  estimated  that  90  percent  of  all 
entrants  finished. 

She  said  It  wovUd  probably  be  approxi- 
mately two  weeks  before  all  of  the  money 
earned  In  the  Walk  would  be  turned  in  by 
the  participants.  She  also  hesitated  to  esti- 
mate how  much  money  that  would  be. 

Smith  said  he  expected  "at  least  $16,000," 
although  he  said  that  was  a  conservative 
figure. 

Smith  concxured  with  Mrs.  Boal  in  that  it 
would  be  at  least  a  week  or  10  days  before 
project  officials  would  have  any  idea  of  how 
much  money  was  earned. 

Of  the  money  tiu'ued  In,  80  percent  Is  to  go 
to  Project  Concern,  an  organization  that 
helps  build  hospitals  and  provide  medical 
care  In  needy  areas  of  the  world.  The  remain- 
ing 20  percent  of  the  fund  wlU  help  fight 
drug  abuse  in  JacksonvUle. 

Sunday's  walk  was  one  of  more  than  60 
such  walks  scheduled  throughout  Florida. 
Two  such  walks  were  conducted  last  year  by 
Jaycee  chapters  in  Ocala  and  St.  Petersburg 
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and  checks  totaling  $11,200  were  presented 
to  the  head  of  Project  Concern,  Dr.  James 
Xurpln,  last  August  at  a  Jaycee  state  meet- 
ing In  Winter  Haven. 

^nille  most  of  the  walkers  covered  the 
course  in  more  than  five  or  six  hours,  a  Ma- 
rine established  two  records  Sunday.  He  was 
the  first  walker  to  cross  the  finish  line  and 
also  did  It  in  the  shortest  amount  of  time- 
two  hours  and  27  minutes,  according  to  Mrs. 

Boal. 

The  youngest  to  cross  the  finish  line  was 
a  seven-year-old  boy  who  was  accompanied 
by  his  mother  along  the  course. 

The  track  team  from  Fletcher  High  School 
was  the  first  team  to  cross  the  finish  line  in 
competition  with  track  teams  from  other 
Jacksonville  schools,  Mrs.  Boal  said. 

Smith  also  had  high  praise  for  the  youth 
participating  In  the  community.  He  com- 
mented that  while  many  people  may  be 
"down"  on  today's  youth,  thousands  of  them 
•behaved  themselves"   In   Sunday's   walk. 

He  said  that  "every  step  they  took  helped 
a  child  somewhere  in  the  world." 

Finding  food  for  the  walkers  proved  a 
problem  at  one  point  m  the  walkathon.  Boal 
said  a  radio  appeal  was  broadcast  asking  peo- 
ple to  bring  some  food  to  Regency  Square 
so  sandwiches  could  be  made.  He  said,  "There 
was  some  response  to  the  appeal,  but  I  don't 
know  how  much." 

Extra  drinks  also  had  to  be  purchased, 
Boal  said. 

Walk  fob  Mankind 

There's  a  lot  of  wringing  of  hands  and 
scratching  of  heads  about  young  people  these 
days  But  there's  less  reason  for  wringing  and 
scratching  In  Jacksonville  when  you  con- 
sider some  of  the  things  that  are  happening. 

Walking  seems  to  be  the  latest  thing.  It's 
a  fund-raising  Idea.  The  kids  line  up  spon- 
sors who  pay  an  amount  of  money  for  every 
mile  they  walk.  It  may  be  a  dime  or  ten  dol- 
lars for  every  mile  walked. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  it  was  the  "walk  for 
development".  Five  hundred  walkers  raised 
$7,500  to  help  feed  imderprlvlleged  people. 

And  some  students  from  Terry  Parker  High 
did  their  thing  out  at  the  zoo.  Their  thing 
was  a  rock  concert.  With  cooperation  from 
Zoo  Superintendent  Raymond  Gray,  the  rock 
musicians  provided  Sunday  afternoon  enter- 
tainment for  hundreds  of  young  people  And 
zoo  visitors  had  some  unexpected  music  to 
watch  animals  by. 

This  Sunday  It's  walking  time  again.  It's 
the  "walk  for  mankind,"  sponsored  by  Proj- 
ect Concern.  The  money  goes  to  help  the 
helpless — those  who  need  medical  aid,  food 
and  other  assistance. 

All  of  this  hoofing  Is  a  pretty  good  deal.  The 
kids  get  exercise.  The  good  causes  get  money. 
Tou  can't  beat  it. 

Anrt  it  might  Just  cause  a  little  less  wring- 
ing of  hands  and  scratching  of  heads  about 
our  young  people. 

This  was  a  WJXT  Editorial. 


[Prom  the  Florida  Times-Union, 

Mar.  11,  1971] 

Trxtstces  Named  for  "Wai^"  Funds 

Representatives  from  JacksonvUle  high 
school  student  councils,  Jacksonville  area 
Jaycees  and  Junior  Woman's  Clubs  will  be 
trustees  for  ftinds  ralaed  in  last  Simday's 
Walk  for  Mankind. 

Andrew  Johnson,  president  of  the  covmty 
association  of  student  councils,  said 
Wednesday  the  18-member  board  of  trustees 
will  oversee  use  of  funds  for  a  halfway  house 
for  drug  addicts. 

From  20  to  30  percent  of  about  $16,000 
raised  by  the  walk  wUl  go  to  the  local  hall- 
way house  project.  The  rest  vrtll  be  given  to 
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Project  Concern  for  international  and  na- 
tional relief  work. 

The  trustees  are: 

Students — Johnson,  from  Paxon  High 
School,  Keith  BaUey  (Jackson),  Clyde  Pat- 
terson (Englewood),  Jim  Nevln  (Fletcher), 
Curtis  Davis  (Episcopal)  and  Louis  LaBlanc 
(Stanton) . 

Jaycees — Tom  Boal,  Bruce  Smathers,  Rlc 
Arrlngton,  Fred  Cone,  Byron  Bolllngberg, 
Cliff  Hardy,  Treat  Cowart. 

Junior  Woman's  Clubs —  Mrs.  Pat  Boal, 
Mrs.  Paula  Hollemon,  Mrs.  Carolyn  Kenyon, 
Mrs.  Monica  Hayes  and  Mrs.  Donna  Darby. 

[From  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
Mar.  2S.  1971] 

Walk  roa  Mankind  Hrrs  $10,000  Mask 

About  $10,000  has  already  been  collected  as 
part  of  the  money  raised  from  the  March  7 
Walk  for  Mankind,  sponsored  by  the  Jack- 
sonville Jaycees,  six  area  Junior  women's 
clubs  and  the  Duval  Coxmty  Association  of 
Student  Councils. 

Tom  Boal  Jr.,  Jaycee  chairman  of  the  proj- 
ect, said  Monday  only  about  850  people  of 
the  approximately  4,000  to  6,000  people  who 
participated  in  the  21-mUe  walk  had  turned 
in  their  money  collected  from  their  sponsors. 

Boal  said  the  money  had  not  "been  com- 
ing in  quite  as  quickly  as  anticipated,"  al- 
though he  hopes  to  see  "an  acceleration  in 
the  Influx  of  money." 

He  encourages  those  who  have  not  ttUTied 
In  their  money  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 

Boal  said  the  money  could  either  be  maUed 
to  Walk  for  Mankind  at  P.O.  Box  1349  or 
turned  in  at  the  Jaycee  office  at  60  N.  Hogan 
St. 

And,  If  anyone  needs  any  information 
about  the  walk,  then  they  shotild  contact 
the  Jaycee  office. 

The  money  was  raised  via  the  walk  to  help 
buUd  hospitals  and  provide  medical  care  to 
needy  people  throughout  the  world.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  money  raised  is  to  go  to  Proj- 
ect Concern,  which  Is  designed  to  buUd  the 
hospitals  and  provide  the  needed  medical 
care.  The  remaining  20  percent  is  to  go  to 
help  area  drug  programs. 

Regency  Square  served  as  both  the  start- 
ing and  finishing  points  of  the  walk.  Ten 
checkpoints  were  set  up  on  the  walk  route 
and  refrPBhments  provided  at  the  check- 
points. 

Boa:  said  the  Jaycees  have  discussed  mak- 
ing such  walk  an  annual  affair  but  definite 
plans  have  not  yet  been  set. 

[From  the  Amerco  World,  Apr.  2,  1971] 

About   17,000   Convebge   on   Dealership 
(By  Craig  Shrum) 

Jacksonville,  Fla. — A  band  played  and 
television  cameras  focused  In  on  the  Union 
76  station  of  U-Haul  Dealers  Oeorge  and  Mike 
Regas  as  an  estimated  17,000  people  con- 
verged on  the  scene  during  a  "Walk  for 
Mankind." 

"We  had  no  Idea  It  would  be  this  big,"  said 
Mike  Regas.  "The  response  was  beyond  every- 
one's imagination  until  It  started  happen- 
ing. Fantastic." 

The  big  "Walk  for  ManMnd"  was  sponsored 
by  the  Jacksonville  Jaycees  to  raise  money 
for  hospitals  and  schools  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  and  for  hospitals  In  poorer  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

As  the  first  checkpoint  on  the  20-mile  walk, 
the  Regas  dealership  was  the  center  of  ac- 
tivity and  focal  point  for  television  and  news- 
paper coverage. 

Each  volunteer  walker  obtained  sponsors 
from  tha  buslneas  community  to  donate  an 
amount  per  mile  walked  by  the  volunteer. 
For  instance,  the  Amerco  Marketing  Co.  of 
Northern  Florida  sponsored  Roddy  Coffin,  18- 
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year-old  sou  of  U-Haul  Dealer  Almond  Coffin, 
at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  mile.  Six  U-Haul 
Dealers,  including  his  father,  also  sponsored 
young  Coffin. 

The  Regas  dealership  sponsored  "anybody 
who  came  in  and  sisked,"  at  the  rate  of  10 
cenu  per  mile.  Mike  Regas  was  too  busy  to 
keep  a  count  of  the  people  he  sponsored,  but 
his  checks  to  the  "Walk  for  Mankind"  fund 
totaled  $54. 

A  total  of  7,500  persons  registered  for  the 
big  walk,  and  turned  In  proceeds  estimated 
at  $18-$20,000. 

The  Sunday  affair  started  at  Jacksonville's 
Regency  Square,  and,  led  by  Florida  Con- 
gressman Charles  Bennett,  headed  for  the 
Regas  station,  one  and  three-quarter  miles 
away. 

Due  to  the  nippy  weather  and  winds  gust- 
Ing  to  60  miles  per  hour,  Regas  set  up  a  hors'j- 
shoe  formation  of  U-Haul  trailers  to  encom- 
pass f^e  officials'  area. 

A  five-piece  band  played  as  the  throng  of 
walkers  fiowed  through  the  U-EUiul  wind- 
break to  have  their  cards  validated.  The 
Regas  station  and  U-Haul  equipment  were 
"splashed  all  over  newspapers  and  TV  chan- 
nels." 

The  walkers  stopped  at  several  check  points 
along  the  route  to  have  cards  validated  as 
evidence  that  they  were  applying  shoe  leath- 
er to  asphalt  for  the  full  20  miles. 

An  estimated  17,000  people  Joined  the  spec- 
tacle, counting  a  caravan  of  parents  and  other 
on-lookers.  Some  chose  to  follow  the  event  in 
oars,  rather  than  compete  with  the  volun- 
teers, most  of  n'hom  were  students  from  high 
schools  and  nearby  Jacksonville  University. 

"The  walk  was  prlmarUy  of  and  by  the 
kids,"  Regas  said,  "with  guidance  from  the 
Jaycees.  A  high  school  senior  did  most  of  the 
organizing.  But  you'd  be  surprised  at  how 
many  adults  Joined  in — about  500. 1  saw  sev- 
eral of  my  customers  going  through  the 
checkpoint." 

Walkers  flowed  through  the  Regas  station 
from  9: 15  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 

Seven  months  ago  Regas  teamed  up  with 
his  father,  George,  to  open  the  service  station 
and  U-Haul  dealership. 

"I  v?as  an  oil  company  representative," 
Regas  said,  "and  many  dealers  I  worked  with 
had  very  healthy  businesses.  One  of  them  was 
a  top  U-Haul  dealer  in  the  national  rankings, 
and  I'm  sort  of  copying  his  operation.  Aa  soon 
as  the  yellow  page  ads  break,  111  expand  to 
a  24-hour  buslneas,  and  U-Haul  will  be  the 
main  support  for  that  round-the-clock  op- 
eration. I  don't  know  what  Td  do  without 
those  trucks  and  trailers.  They've  given  dm  a 
beautiful  cash  flow." 

Regas  predicts  that  similar  'Walks'  wlU 
happen  soon  in  other  cities  because  of  the 
overwhelming  success  in  Jacksonville.  The 
Jaycees  are  distributing  organizational  In- 
formation to  aflUlates  across  the  nation. 

"The  routes  are  organized  around  service 
station  check  points,  and  there  may  be  op- 
portunities for  other  U-Haul  dealers  to  do 
their  part,  whUe  receiving  invaluable  pub- 
licity," Regas  added. 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  IS  NOT 
DEFENSE  COUNSEL 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAXPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Attor- 
ney General  Is  the  chief  law  enforcement 
offcer  of  the  Nation.  His  basic  responsi- 
bility by  oath  and  commitment  is  to  just- 
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ly,  fairly,  smd  firmly  enforce  the  laWs 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  obliged  to 
f rain  from  undermining  law  enf orcemAit 
or    encouraging    violations    of    law   py 
speech  or  act. 

The  Attorney  General's  duty  is  to  pro- 
tect society  against  criminal  conduct.  He 
is  not  counsel  for  the  defense.  One  who 
by  penchant,  philosophy,  or  tempe^- 
ment  is  so  inclined,  cannot  fulfill  tfie 
requirements  of  the  ofBce,  for  the  Attor- 
ney Greneral  is  a  prosecutor.  He  is  ijot 
attorney  for  the  defendant. 

This  does  not  mean  indifference  I  to 
the  requirements  of  justice  and  fairness 
in  all  cases,  or  that  humanity  and  coin- 
passion  should  be  lacking  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  cases.  But  adherence  to  justice 
find  compassion  is  a  far  cry  from  permjs- 
slvism  in  the  Job  of  chirf  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  United  States. 

If  there  have  been  any  lingering  doubts 
concerning  the  appropriateness  of  certiin 
critical  public  references  concerning  ^e 
record  and  activities  of  former  Atton^ey 
General  Ramsey  Clark  they  should  I  be 
dispelled  by  his  latest  writing  called 
"Crime  in  America,"  in  which  statistics 
and  basic  truths  in  law  enforcement  have 
been  subverted  to  Clark's  personal  pt-e- 
dilectlon  to  permisslvism.  He  is  making 
more  difficult  the  attaiimient  of  socieljy's 
need  for  just,  sure,  and  firm  protection 
against  rising  crime  in  the  Nation. 

In  this  connection,  I  commend  the 
reading  of  a  recent  column  by  Williftm 
F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  appearing  in  the  l^ew 
Hampshire  Sunday  News  of  April  il8, 
1971: 

Rascsbt  CXaek's  Book 
(By  WUUam  P.  Buckley  Jr.) 

During  this  period,  presidential  hopefuls 
are  bringing  out  books;  either  that,  or  else 
authors  eire  writing  books  about  them.  In 
the  case  of  Ramsey  Clark,  It  Is  not  fait  to 
suppose  that  someone  else  wrote  his  book, 
the  widely  heralded  "Crime  In  America."  tt  Is 
a  true  expression  of  this  amiable,  well-mean- 
ing man  who,  in  the  world  of  thought,  cannot 
even  ride  a  bicycle. 

Every  now  and  again,  the  American  ertttcal 
mechanism  recdly  goes  to  work  on  somebody 
like  Ramsey  Clark:  and  this  has  |>ow 
happened. 

In  the  current  "Commentary,"  Profe^or 
James  Q.  Wilson  of  Hanraitl  goee  throtigh 
the  book  and  concludes,  pained,  that  "As  a 
statement  of  personal  moral  and  poUljlcal 
convlotton,  It  conveys  a  message  that  will 
reassure  those  who  wish  to  avoid  coming  to 
grips  with  the  crime  problem  and  will  dis- 
appoint those  who  wish  to  think  serlotuly 
about  It." 

As  analysis,  he  finds  that  the  "book  Oon- 
talns  Individual  sentences  supportive  of  a 
wide  range  of  mutually  inconsistent  pcel- 
tlons."  And  consider  : 

"Even  the  question  of  whether  street  or 
violent  crime  Is  Important  enough  to  wrary 
about  Is  left  unclear.  On  page  iO,  we  are  told 
that  since  only  one  person  In  400  was  the 
victim  of  a  crime  of  violence  In  1967.  the 
average  Individual's  chance  of  being  a  vlqtlm 
was  'once  In  400  years."  " 

If  one  assumes  that  only  half  of  all  violent 
crimes  are  reported,  then  the  Individual's 
chances  are  "one  In  300  years."  "The  Implica- 
tion Is  clear:  what  are  we  so  excited  about?" 

"One  thing  we  should  be  ezdted  about," 
says  Professor  Wilson.  "Is  the  misrepresenta- 
tion embodied  In  these  figures.  If  the  Bvemge 
penon  has  each  ye«r  a  on«  In  SOO  cbanop  of 
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being  a  victim  then  his  lifetime  chances  of 
being  a  victim  are  the  sum  of  these  annual 
probabilities  over  his  life  expectancy." 

"If  the  average  man  lives  70  years,  then  his 
chances  of  being  a  victim  of  a  violent  crime 
at  some  time  are  seven  In  30,  or  about  one  in 
three,  not  one  In  300." 

Professor  Sidney  Hook,  writing  In  "Por- 
tune,"  Is  equally  mystified.  "Clark's  failure 
to  face  up  to  the  necessity  for  hard  choices  In 
the  prevention  and  control  of  crime  results 
In  a  shocking  absence  of  common  sense. 
"There  Is  ""jo  conflict  between  liberty  and 
safety,'  h'  declares.  'We  will  have  both,  or 
neither.'  That  Is  sheer  balder-dash.  In  many 
situations,  liberty  and  safety  are  Inversely 
related  .  .  .  The  safety  of  a  traffic  system 
depends  upon  restriction  of  motorists'  free- 
dom to  drive  In  any  lane  or  at  any  speed 
they  please." 

It  Is  left  for  Professor  van  den  Haag.  in 
"National  Review,"  to  Inter  this  pathetic 
baok,  around  which  the  left-Uberals  are 
forming.  I  give  you  an  example  of  what  hap- 
pens when  you  analyze  Ramsey  Clark: 

"Clark,"  says  van  den  Haag,  "has  mas- 
tered misleading  comparisons.  He  Indignant- 
ly denovmces  'Splro  Agnew  who  supported 
the  looters."  since  fewer  than  360  died  in 
riots'  while  35,000  are  killed  by  drunken  driv- 
ers. Whereupon  he  ask  sarcastically,  'why  not 
shoot  drunken  drivers?  .  .  .'  Why  call  'for 
shooting  looters  when  no  wie  Is  heard  to 
suggest  the  same  treatment  for  the  deadlier 
crime?" 

"Now  proportionately,  I  think  drunken 
driving  leads  to  injury  less  often  than  riot- 
ing— as  Clark  should  have  known.  He  also 
knows  that  this  Is  the  only  relevant  compari- 
son, since  elsewhere  he  (rightly)  attacks  as 
misleading,  statistics  which  state  crime  fre- 
quencies rather  than  crime  rates  (propor- 
tions). However,  both  drunken  driving  and 
looting  are  certainly  dangerous  criminal 
acts.  Policemen  should  arrest  the  offenders 
and.  If  they  resist,  or  try  to  escape,  use  what- 
ever force  Is  needed  to  control  them. 

Nobody  advocated  shooting  looters  after 
arrest.  The  Vice  President  (unlike  Clark, 
Lindsay,  et  al.)  urged  that  the  necessary 
force  be  used  to  make  arrests  and  to  prevent 
continuation  of  the  criminal  action. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Agnew  advocates  no  leas  for 
any  escaping  or  resisting  offender,  driving 
or  walking,  drunk  or  sober.  So  do  I. 

It  Is  the  former  Attorney  General  who  ad- 
vocates an  exemption  for  looters — not.  as  he 
disingenuously  suggests,  the  Vice  President 
for  drunken  drivers. 

Now  that,  of  which  there  is  much  more  In 
the  extensive  review.  Is  24-karat  analysis, 
and  It  leaves  Mr.  Clark  and  his  Jejune  book 
quite  simply  speechless.  Or  rather  it  should. 
It  hasnt,  of  course:  Mr.  Clark  Is  busy  re- 
citing his  good-sounding  cliches  every- 
where— the  college  students  go  mad,  by  the 
way,  mad  with  pleasure,  while,  far  away, 
the  muses  of  rigor  and  thought,  sulk  In  their 
gfardens,  despondent  as  they  have  not  been 
since  the  golden  days  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
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EMERGENCY  DETENTION  CAMPS : 
THE  CASE  FOR  REPEAL 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxrwois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
presently  two  bills  pending  dealing  with 
title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950,  I  earnestly  hope  that  every  Mem- 


ber of  this  House  will  pause  to  familiarize 
himself  or  herself  with  this  issue,  for  it 
is  one  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  kind 
of  freedom  our  Constitution  and  laws 
are  to  provide. 

In  brief,  the  act  in  question  authorizes 
the  Federal  Government  to  construct 
and  maintain  "emergency  detention 
camps"  which  can  be  employed  in  an 
emergency  to  detain  people  whom  the 
Government  considers  security  risks. 

Legislation  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  by  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  others  which  would 
repeal  these  provisions  which  are  so 
odious  to  a  free  society  and  are  anti- 
thetical to  the  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Hearings 
have  been  held  by  Subcommittee  No.  3 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  which  I 
am  privileged  to  serve,  the  bill  has  been 
favorably  reported  to  the  full  committee, 
and  on  April  6  the  full  committee  re- 
ported the  bill  favorably. 

In  hopes  of  avoiding  repeal  of  the 
emergency  detention  camps  provision 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act.  Representa- 
tive IcHORD  has  introduced  a  more  limited 
measure  which  would  amend  the  act 
instead  of  repealing  it.  In  a  short  time, 
it  will  be  up  to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
untimately  to  the  House  to  decide 
whether  this  obnoxious  law  should  be 
wipted  off  the  books,  or  merely  white- 
washed so  as  to  present  a  less  offensive 
appearance. 

I  commend  to  my  colleague  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  an  article  by  Alan 
Dershowltz  which  recently  appeared  In 
•'The  Nation,"  and  which  recounts  the 
history  of  the  present  legislation  au- 
thorizing emergency  detention: 

"Strxtch  Points"  of  Libxxtt 
(By  Alan  Dershowltz) 
At  4  KVL.  on  October  16,  1970,  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  "Trudeau  proclaimed  a  "state 
of  apprehended  Insurrection"  throughout 
Canada.  Pointing  to  the  kidnapping  of  a 
Canadian  minister  and  a  British  consul  by 
members  of  Le  Front  de  Liberation  du 
Quebec  (FLQ) ,  he  Invoked  the  "War  Meas- 
ures Act,"  thereby  authorizing  extraordinary 
powers  of  arrest,  search  and  detention.  Be- 
fore dawn,  the  police — who  had  been 
strategically  deployed  In  anticipation  of  the 
annotmcement — began  to  round  up  French 
Canadians  suspected  of  association  with  the 
PLQ.  Though  moet  of  the  460  arrested  were 
never  charged  with  any  crime,  many  were 
held  Incommunicado  for  considerable  pe- 
riods of  time.  "The  Canadian  BlU  of  Rights— 
which  prohibits  such  detention — was  ren- 
dered inapplicable  by  the  emergency  decree. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  of  December  4, 
1970.  Irish  Prime  Minister  John  Lynch  an- 
nounced that  a  grave  emergency  existed  In 
his  country.  Citing  Information  that  Saore 
Eire  (a  splinter  group  of  the  Irish  RepubUcan 
Army)  was  conspiring  to  kidnap  ""pronri- 
nenf  ministers,  he  declared  that  "unless 
this  threat  Is  removed."  he  would,  without 
further  notice,  empower  the  police  to  "Intern 
any  citizen  without  trial."  The  government 
Issued  Instructions  "that  places  of  detention 
be  prepiired  Immediately"  and  that  the 
Council  of  Europe  be  notified  that  "these 
proposals  will  involve  derogations  from  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  European  Conven- 
tion on  Human  Rights." 
Within  the  past   few  months,  then,  one 
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democracy  has  suspended,  and  another  has 

mrestened  to  suspend,  fundamental  oon- 
stltuttonal  protections  In  response  to  polit- 
ical kidnappings  and  other  disruptions  of 
,  Und  not  unknown  to  the  United  States. 
Thla  raises  the  obvious  question :  could  Pres- 
ident Nixon  take  to  the  airwaves  some  night 
and  announce  that  the  nation  was  con- 
fronted with  an  emergency  requiring  sus- 
pension of  the  Bill  of  RlghU?  .  .  . 

Abraham  Lincoln  proclaimed  Emancipa- 
tion, but  he  also  issued  another,  leas  well- 
mjown  proclamation  which  had  the  effect  of 
virtually  suspending  the  BUI  of  Rights.  A 
week  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Stunter.  in  a  com- 
munique authorizing  Oen.  Wlnfleld  Scott  to 
conunence  the  "bombardment"  of  certain 
cities  In  Maryland  "If  necessary,""  Lincoln 
also  empowered  the  General  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  In  designated  areas, 
but  only  "in  the  extremest  necessity."" 
(Habeas  corpus,  though  not  a  part  of  the 
Bill  of  Bights,  Is  the  critical  safeguard  with- 
out which  all  other  constitutional  protec- 
tions would  remain  largely  unenforceable, 
since  Its  suspension  would  deny  the  courts 
the  power  to  release  persons  held  In  violation 
of  other  protections.)  Shortly  after  Lincoln 
iMued  his  '"Incarceration  proclamation,""  an 
obscure  Mary  lander  named  John  Merryman, 
whose  loyalties  were  apparently  with  the 
South,  was  roused  from  his  bed  at  two  In  the 
morning,  taken  to  Port  McHenry  and  Im- 
prtjoned  there  under  military  guard.  A  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  sought  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  Roger  B. 
Taney — a  Lincoln  protagonist  and  author  of 
the  Infamoun  Dred  Scott  decision.  Taney"8 
opinion  gave  Lincoln  a  falling  grade  In  con- 
sltutlonal  law:  "I  had  supposed  It  to  be  one 
of  those  points  In  constitutional  law  upon 
which  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion," 
he  commented  sarcastically,  "that  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  could  not  be  suspended,  ex- 
cept by  act  of  Congress."  But  though  the 
crhlef  Justice  ordered  him  released,  Merry- 
man  remained  confined:  the  general  In 
charge  of  the  fort  simply  denied  a  marshal 
permission  to  serve  the  necessary  papers,  and 
Lincoln  took  no  official  notice  of  the  opinion 
(which  was  personally  transmitted  to  him 
by  order  of  the  Court) . 

Following  this  confrontation  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Judiciary,  Congress  en- 
acted a  statute  giving  Lincoln  even  broader 
authority  to  suspend  constitutional  safe- 
guards than  he  had  requested.  And  so,  when 
Lambdln  Mllllgan  was  arrested  In  Indiana 
on  October  5,  1864,  there  was  little  doubt 
that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
had  been  properly  suspended.'  Not  content 
to  detain  him,  the  military  authorities  de- 
cided to  try  Mllllgan — a  civilian — before  a 
military  commission,  which  promptly  sen- 
tenced him  to  hang.  By  the  time  the  case 
worked  its  way  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
war  was  over  and.  In  Justice  Davis'  words. 
"now  that  the  public  safety  Is  assured,  this 
question  .  .  .  can  be  discussed  and  decided 
without  passion  or  the  admixture  of  any 
element  not  required  to  form  a  legal  Judg- 
ment." The  Supreme  Court  held  that  since 
the  civil  courts  of  Indiana — a  loyal  state — 
had  been  open  and  "needed  no  bayonets"  to 
protect  them,  It  had  been  unconstitutional 
to  try  Mllllgan  before  a  military  commission. 
Realizing  that  Mllllgan  was  arrested  In 
wartime,  when  passions  run  high  and  "con- 
siderations of  safety""  are  deemed  all  Impor- 
tant, the  Court  concluded  that  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  •  •  •  Foresaw  that 
troublous    times    would    arise,    when    rulers 
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and  people  would  become  restive  tmder  re- 
straint, and  seek  by  sharp  and  decisive 
measures  to  accomplish  ends  deemed  Just 
and  proper;  and  that  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  would  be  in  peril,  unless 
established  by  Irrepealable  law. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  nation  .  .  .  has  no  right  to  expect  that 
It  will  always  have  wise  and  humane  rulers, 
sincerely  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution.  Wicked  men,  ambitious  of  pow- 
er, with  hatred  of  liberty  and  contempt  of 
law,  may  fill  the  place  once  occupied  by 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  and  If  this  right 
[to  suspend  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
during  the  great  exigencies  of  government) 
Is  conceded,  and  the  calamities  of  war  again 
befall  us,  the  dangers  to  btmian  liberty  are 
frightful  to  oontomplate. 

Having  delivered  Itself  of  this  bold  rhetoric 
about  "Irrepealable  law,"  the  Supreme  Court 
then  proceeded  to  suggest  that  the  right  to 
ball  could  be  suspended  during  emergencies : 
If  It  was  dangerous.  In  the  distracted  con- 
dition of  affairs,  to  leave  lidllllgan  unre- 
strained of  his  liberty,  ...  the  law  said  to 
arrest  him,  confine  him  closely,  render  him 
powerless  to  do  further  mischief;  and  then 
...  try  him  according  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law. 

That  Is  what  Congress  meant,  reasoned  the 
Court,  when  It  authorized  the  suspension  of 
the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus* 

This  view  was  reaffirmed — and  strength- 
ened—by Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  a 
case  growing  out  of  a  prlvato  war  between 
Colorado  coal  miners  and  owners  which  led 
to  a  declaration  of  local  martial  law.  In  addi- 
tion to  suppressing  newspapers,  deposing 
clvU  magistrates  and  closing  all  saloons,  the 
Governor  suspended  habeas  corpus  and 
ordered  the  arrest  of  certain  "objectionable 
characters."  One  of  these  characters,  a  leader 
of  the  miners,  was  detained  without  ball  for 
two  and  a  half  months  and  sued  the  Gover- 
nor after  his  release.  Though  Holmes  need 
never  have  reached  the  legality  of  the  deten- 
tion.  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  Justify  the 
Govemor"8  action.  Employing  "logic"  for 
which  he  surely  would  have  chastised  his 
first-year  Harvard  law  students.  Holmes  ar- 
gued that  since  a  governor  can  order  soldiers 
to  "klU  persons  who  resist"  efforts  to  put 
down  a  rebellion.  It  certainly  follows  that 
"he  may  use  the  milder  measure  of  seizing 
the  bodies  of  those  whom  he  considers  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  restoring  peace.""  ("This 
non  sequltur  would,  if  taken  seriously,  Justify 
detontlon  of  all  persons  suspected  of  felonies, 
since  under  the  laws  of  most  states  deadly 
force  can  be  used  against  anyone  resisting 
a  felony  arrest.) 

Although  Holmes  Intimated  that  the  Court 
might  not  sustain  a  detention  of  undue  du- 
ration, his  uncritical  legitimation  of  the 
Governor's  exercise  of  extraordinary  power 
was  a  clear  invitation  to  abuse;  and  abuse 
was  not  long  In  coming.  Numerous  governors 
Invoked  the  magic  phrase  "martial  law"  as  a 
kind  of  "household  remedy"  to  accomplish 
such  diverse  and  illegitimate  ends  as  closing 
a  race  track,  manipulating  a  primary  elec- 
tion, keeping  a  neighborhood  segregated  and, 
frequently,  settling  labor  strikes  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  management.  It  was  Inevitable 
that  the  Supreme  Court  could  not  long  tol- 
erate such  bog^s  declarations  of  martial  law. 
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The  case  that  finally  made  the  Court  lose 
patience  arose  In  the  east  Texas  oU  fields  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  depression.  "The 
Governor  declared  martial  law  and  ordered 
restrictions  on  the  production  of  oil,  in  an 
effort  to  raise  its  price.  "There  were  no  riots 
or  violence;  nor  were  any  troops  employed. 
Martial  law  was  Invoked  simply  to  accom- 
plish economic  ends.  The  Supreme  Court  en- 
Joined  the  Governor's  action,  reasoning  that 
unless  it  did  so  "the  fiat  of  a  state  Governor, 
and  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  the  Supreme  law  of  the 
land." 

That  is  where  the  law  stood  on  December 
7,  1941  when  the  Japanese  air  force  bombed 
Pearl  Harbor,  throwing  Hawaii  into  turmoU 
and  generating  fear  of  attack  In  our  West 
Coast  cities.  Wlthm  hovirs,  the  Governor  of 
Hawaii,  at  the  Insistence  of  the  Army,  de- 
clared martial  law,  suspended  habeas  corpus, 
ordered  the  clvU  courts  closed,  and  empow- 
ered military  tribunals  to  try  all  criminal 
cases.  The  QovernOT  handed  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment over  to  the  military  only  after  re- 
ceiving assurances  that  civilian  control  would 
be  restored  as  soon  as  the  immediate  emer- 
gency was  over — within  days  or,  at  most, 
weeks.  Relative  calm  returned  quickly  to  the 
Islands,  as  the  threat  of  renewed  attack  dissi- 
pated; places  of  amusement  and  saloons  were 
permitted  to  open  in  February  of  1942;  and 
life  returned  to  near  normality  after  our  vic- 
tory at  Midway  removed  any  realistic  threat 
of  invasion.  But  the  mUitary  still  Insisted 
that  the  civU  courts  remain  closed  and  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  remain  suspended. 
A  considerable  battle  ensued  over  the  next 
years  between  the  ousted  civilian  officials  and 
the  governing  generals.  It  culminated  in  a 
contempt  citation  Issued  by  a  federal  Judge 
against  the  Commanding  General,  foUowed 
by  an  order  Issued  by  the  General  threaten- 
ing to  court-martial  the  Judge  if  he  persisted 
In  Issuing  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  Not  until 
after  the  war  (and  the  restoration  of  habeas 
corpus  by  the  President  did  the  Supreme 
Court  decide  that  Congress,  In  authorizing 
martial  law  In  Hawaii,  had  not  Intended  to 
permit  the  "suppljuitlng  of  courts  by  military 
tribunals."  By  that  time,  thousands  of  man 
days  of  Illegal  Imprisonment  had  already 
been  served." 

Martial  law  in  HawaU,  with  all  Its  abuses, 
did  not  include  the  kind  of  mass  detention 
on  racial  groiinds,  used  on  the  West  Coast 
from  1942  to  1944.  The  removal  and  con- 
finement of  110,000  Japanese- Americans, 
though  carried  out  by  the  Army,  resulted 
from  Intense  pressure  brought  by  civilian 
officials  (such  as  the  then  Attorney  General 
of  California,  Earl  Warren).  "This  shameful 
episode  is  publiclly  defended  today  by  al- 
most no  one,  not  even  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee,  which  recently  called 
the  episode — "at  least  In  hindsight" — "a 
dark  day  in  our  history." 

It  Is  Important  to  recall  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  although  It  did  approve  the  forced 
removal    of    Japanese-Americans    from    the 


'The  Constitution  specifically  authorizes 
TOspenslon  "when  in  cases  of  Rebellion  or 
Invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  It." 
and  the  Civil  War  was.  of  course,  a  rebellion 
within  the  Intended  meaning  of  that  term. 


» The  Mllllgan  case  suggests  an  Interesting 
argument  against  the  constitutionality  of 
pretrial  preventive  detention  during  normal 
times:  If  It  requires  suspension  of  habeas 
corpus  to  deny  ball  on  grounds  of  danger  (as 
MiWgan  Implies) ;  and  If  fcobeaa  corpus  can- 
not be  suspended  except  In  cases  of  "rebel- 
lion" or  "invasion"  then  It  would  seem  to 
follow  that  ball  cannot  be  denied  on  such 
grroimda  except  during  extreme  situations. 


'The  main  reason  why  this  Issue  did  not 
reach  the  Supreme  Court  earlier  was  that  the 
Justice  Department  "mooted"  prior  cases  by 
releasing  the  defendants  as  soon  as  they 
filed  petitions  In  the  Supreme  Court. 

An  extreme — and  absurd — example  of  the 
inclination  of  Judges  to  defer  decision  until 
after  the  emergency  has  passed  was  provided 
by  a  case  growing  out  of  the  Haws^lan  martial 
rule.  In  1944,  a  Circlut  Court  of  Appeals  had 
approved  the  military  trial  of  civilians.  Two 
years  later  Circuit  Judge  Stephens  filed  a  be- 
lated dissenting  opinion,  saying  he  had  been 
reluctant  to  file  it  wbUe  the  war  was  still 
going  on. 
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West  Coast,  did  not  sustain  their  long-term 
detention  In  the  camps.  The  only  detention 
case  decided  by  the  Court  Involved  a  woiAan 
who  the  government  conceded  wew  loyal. 
That  case  reached  the  Cotirt  near  the  (  nd 
of  the  war.  when  plans  were  already  In  pr  3g- 
ress  to  return  the  detainees  to  their  homes. 
It  was  easy  for  the  Court,  therefore,  to  otfeer 
the  woman's  release  on  the  ground  tiat 
Oongreae  had  never  explicitly  authorised 
detention  of  a  "citizen  who  Is  concedddly 
loyal  (and  who)  presents  no  problem  of  es- 
pionage or  sabotage."  "Loyalty  Is  a  matter 
of  the  mind,"  said  Justice  Douglas,  "nol  of 
race,  creed  or  color." 

The  Japanese-American  cases  are  more  im- 
portant for  what  they  legitimated  than  for 
what  they  disapproved.  As  Justice  Jack^n 
obeerved  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
Korematru  case:  "The  principle  (of  ihls 
case)  lies  about  like  a  loaded  weapon  forjthe 
hand  of  any  authority  that  can  bring  ior- 
ward  a  plausible  claim  of  an  urgent  nefd." 
Within  a  few  years  after  the  last  of  the  Jajpa- 
nese  detention  camps  had  been  dismantled. 
Congress  picked  up  this  loaded  weapon  >nd 
aimed  It  at  another  group.  On  the  heeli  of 
the  Communist  Invasion  of  South  Korei.  a 
number  of  liberal  Senators — among  tljem 
Kllgore.  Douglas.  Humphrey.  Lehman,  (gra- 
ham, Kefauver  and  Benton — Introduced  |the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950.  After  jde- 
votlng  fifteen  paragraphs  to  a  recltatloii  of 
the  evils  of  the  "world  Communist  move- 
ment." the  statute  empowers  the  atto: 
general  to  arrest  and  detain  anyone  "a 
whom  there  is  a  reasonable  ground  to  Ibe- 
Ueve  that  such  person  jM^jbably  will  engage 
In,  or  probably  will  conspire  with  other^  to 
engage  In,  acts  of  espionage  or  sabotajge." 
The  suspect  may  be  kept  In  "a  place  of  [de- 
tention" for  an  Indefinite  time,  and  he  Is 
denied  such  basic  constitutional  safegtiirds 
as  trial  by  Jury,  ball,  confrontation  of]  his 
accuser  and  proof  beyond  reasonable  doiibt. 
This  extraordinary  measure  can  be  Invdked 
In  the  event  of  a  Presidential  declaration  of 
•^nt«rnal  Security  Emergency,"  but  sucn  an 
emergency  cannot  be  declared  unless  our  [ter- 
ritory Is  Invaded.  Congress  declares  wai,  or 
there  Is  an  Insurrection  In  aid  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  I 

Had  Congress  declared  war  against  Nprth 
Korea  or  North  Vietnam,  as  many — Includ- 
ing some  liberals — urged  it  to  do.  the  Pres- 
ident could  have  Invoked  the  Detention  Act. 
He  could  have  invoked  It  also  had  be  agreed 
with  some  Congressmen  that  the  lU'ban  tlots 
were  "Insurrections  Ln  aid  of  a  foreign 'en- 
emy." But  since  there  has,  in  fact.  bee4  no 
Presidential  declaration  of  internal  security 
emergency  since  the  enactment  of  the  law, 
the  detention  provlslos  have  never  been  jem- 
ployed.* 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when  serious 
thought  was  given  to  mass  detention  of  po- 
tential saboteurs.  No  less  a  liberal  tian 
former  Sen.  Paul  Douglas  declared,  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  over  the  Detention  Act  : 

Mr.  Hoover  says  there  are  12,000  |"|iard 
core  .  .  .  potential  saboteurs  and  spies"  .  In 
my  Judgment,  If  we  had  a  jjeriod  of  natl>nal 
emergency — and  I  think  it  Is  pretty  close  to 
being  a  period  of  national  emergency  ndw— 
the  best  thing  the  country  could  do  wpuld 
be  to  "put  them  on  ice,"  so  to  speak,  treating 
them  nicely  but  to  take  them  out  of  circula- 
tion so  that  they  could  not  commit  acis  of 
treason. 


ley 
to 
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Following  the  passage  of  the  Act,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  established  six  detention 
"campa"  throughout  the  coimtry.  These 
camps  remained  unused  and  generated  little 
concern,  until  a  few  years  ago  a  writer  named 
Charles  R.  Allen  achieved  some  prominence 
by  publishing  a  pamphlet,  'Concentration 
Camps,  US.A,"  which  alleged  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  had  a  plan — code-named 
"Operation  Dragnet" — under  which  it  could 
round  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dissi- 
dents "overnight."  That  unfortunate  docu- 
ment was  given  considerable  credence  by  the 
publication  of  a  report  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  entitled 
"Guerrilla  Warfare  In  the  United  States." 
Among  the  actions  that  the  report  said 
"could  be  taken"  In  the  event  of  a  ghetto  riot 
IS  the  Invocation  of  the  Jtmergency  Detention 
Law: 

Acts  of  overt  violence  by  the  guerrillas 
would  me«n  that  they  had  declared  a  "state 
of  war"  within  the  country  and,  therefore, 
would  forfeit  their  rights  as  In  wartime.  The 
[Detention]  Act  provides  for  various  deten- 
tion centers  to  be  operated  throughout  the 
countxy  and  these  might  well  be  utilized  for 
the  temporary  imprisonment  of  warring 
guerrillas. 

The  report  also  stated  that  during  a  "guer- 
rilla uprising  most  civil  liberties  would  have 
to  be  suspended.  .  .  ."  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  mimeographed  copies  of  this 
report  were  widely  circulated  in  black  areas 
and  that  a  survey  by  The  Washington  Post 
found  a  "deep  and  abiding"  belief  In  the 
black  community  that  massive  riots  would 
lead  the  government  to  'make  a  vast  indis- 
criminate sweep  down  the  streets  of  black 
ghettos  and  hustle  every  man,  woman  and 
child  off  into  a  concentration  camp." 

Another  Incident  that  lent  some  credence 
to  the  concentration  camp  alarm  was  a  re- 
ported interview  In  which  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Klelndlenst  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  demonstratc^s  who  "Interfered  with  oth- 
ers ..  .  should  be  rounded  up  and  put  in  a 
detention  camp."  On  the  very  day  that  this 
charge  was  categorically  denied,  Klelndlenst 
wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Eastland  stating  the 
Administration's  recommendation  that  the 
Detention  Law  be  repealed,  because  such  ac- 
tion would  "ally  the  fears  and  suspicions- 
unfounded  as  they  may  be— of  many  of  our 
citizens;  and  this  benefit  'outweighs  any 
potential  advantage  which  the  Act  may  pro- 
vide m  a  time  of  Internal  security  emer- 
gency." (My  own  discussions  with  Mr.  Kleln- 
dlenst convinced  me  that  he  did  not — and 
does  not — advocate  the  use  of  the  detention 
law  that  was  attributed  to  him.) 

The  Senate  recently  voted,  by  voice  and 
without  debate,  to  repeal  the  detention  law. 
but  the  House  sent  the  proposal  to  the  newly 
named  but  familiar  Committee  on  Internal 
Security.  Its  chairman,  Mr.  Ichord,  Is  now 
trying,  with  apparent  success,  to  persuade 
his  colleagues  In  the  House  that  retention  of 
the  Detention  Act  would  be  In  the  Interests 
of  civil  liberties,  since  the  Act  would  not 
permit  a  roundup  on  racial  grounds  such  as 
were  used  against  the  Japanese.'  It  is  un- 
likely, therefore,  that  we  shall  see  repeal  of 
the  Detention  Act  In  the  Immediate  future. 


April  22,  1971 


*  We  are  now  in  ft  state  of  "national  emer- 
gency" as  a  result  of  President  Tnuaan's 
proclamation  of  December  16. 1960.  The  eKlst- 
ence  of  this  state  has  been  reaffirmed  by 
subsequent  Presidents.  But  we  are  not  In  a 
state  of  "Internal  security  emergaicy" 
which  carries  very  different  powers.  Other 
possible  states  Include:  "extreme  ekner- 
gency."  "sufficient  emergency."  "war  or  «lm- 
Uar  emergency"  and  "public  peril." 


'-  Ichord's  Alice  In  Wonderland  logic  as- 
sumes that  the  President  would  have  more 
power  to  detain  without  a  Congressional  act 
than  he  would  with  such  an  act.  What  he 
neglects  to  mention  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  specifically  relied  on  Congressional 
ratification  In  stistainlng  certain  aspects,  and 
In  disallowing  other  aspects,  of  the  Japanese 
relocation.  Moreover,  the  dlslngenuousness 
of  Ichord's  crocodile  tears  for  civil  liberties  Is 
established  by  the  fact  tliat  when  repeal  was 
considered  In  Committee,  he  Introduced  an 
amendment  explicitly  saying  that  repeal 
should  not  be  construed  to  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's Inherent  powers  to  order  detention. 


Nor  are  we  likely  to  see  repeal  of  the  many 
other  statutes  that  authorize  the  President 
to  employ  extraordinary  powers  during 
periods  of  crisis — powers  which  Include  the 
closing  or  taking  over  of  radio  and  television 
stations:  the  censorship  of  newspapers:  the 
Imposition  of  travel  restrictions  on  citizens 
and  aliens:  the  summoning  of  the  po3»e 
comitatua  (the  old  "posse"  of  the  cowboy 
movies):  the  calling  out  of  federal  troops; 
and  the  expropriation  of  private  property 
(subject  to  subsequent  reimbursement), 
Moreover,  the  President  has  considerable 
inherent  powers  which  are  said  to  derive 
from  the  nature  of  his  office,  and  which  can 
be  invoked  without  regard  to  Congressional 
authorization. 

The  power  to  declare  martial  law,  for 
example.  Is  not  even  mentioned  In  the  Con- 
stitution. Nor  Is  the  scope  of  that  power 
anywhere  defined,  as  an  opinion  of  the  attor- 
ney general  pointed  out  In  1857: 

The  common  law  authorities  and  commen- 
tators afford  no  clue  to  what  martial  law,  as 
understood  In  England,  really  Is.  ...  In 
this  country.  It  Is  still  worse. 

"And  what  was  true  (of  martial  law]  in 
1857  remains  true  today."  observed  Justice 
Black  In  a  1946  opinion.  Some  commentators 
have  been  content  to  cite  Wellington's  cyn- 
ical apothegm  that  martial  law  Is  simply  the 
will  of  the  general:  or  the  equally  simple- 
minded  aphorism  that  "necessity  knows  no 
law."  The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized 
that  "Civil  liberty  and  this  kind  of  martial 
law  cannot  endure  together:  the  antagonism 
Is  Irreconcilable." 

While  courts  have  delivered  opinions  that 
are  full  of  promise  and  prose  about  their 
majestic  role  during  crises  and  the  "irrepeal- 
able"  nature  of  our  fundamental  safeguards, 
they  have  acted  far  more  cautiously.  And 
experience  teaches  that  what  courts  have  in 
fact  done  In  the  past  U  a  far  better  guide  to 
what  they  will  do  In  the  future  than  is  the 
rhetoric  they  have  Invoked. 

What  then  could  we  reasonably  expect 
from  our  courts  If  an  American  President 
during  a  period  of  dire  emergency  were  once 
again  to  suspyend  Important  constitutional 
safeguards?  Past  experiences  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing outline:  The  courts — especially  the 
Supreme  Court — will  generally  not  Interfere 
with  the  Executive's  handling  of  a  genuine 
emergency  while  It  still  exists,  but  will  em- 
ploy every  technique  of  Judicial  avoidance  at 
their  disposal  to  postpone  decision  (Indeed, 
tliough  thousands  of  persons  have  been  un- 
lawfully confined  during  the  country's  vari- 
ous periods  of  declared  emergency,  I  aai 
aware  of  no  case  where  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ever  actually  ordered  anyone's  release 
while  the  emergency  persisted.)"  The  likely 
exceptions  to  this  rule  of  Judicial  postpone- 
ment will  be  cases  of  clear  abuse  when  no 
real  emergency  can  be  said  to  exist,  and  cases 
in  which  delay  would  result  in  irrevocable 
loss  of  rights,  such  as  those  Involving  the 
death  penalty.'  Once  the  emergency  has 
passed,  the  courts  wUl  generally  not  approve 
further  punishment;  they  wlU  order  the  re- 
lease of  all  those  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
or  death  In  vlolaUon  of  ordinary  constitu- 
tional safeguards.  But  they  vrtll  not  enter- 
tain damage  suits  for  lUegal  confinement 
ordered  during  the  course  of  the  emergency. 
When  these  strands  are  woven  togethei 
there  emerges  an  approach  to  the  limits  ol 


•  The  Japanese  detention  case  was  decided 
while  we  were  stlU  at  war  with  Japan  but 
well  after  the  danger  of  a  Japanese  ln'"l«>n 
has  ended.  Same  lower  federal  courts  aia 
order  the  release  of  Individuals  of  Q«rman 
and  ItaUan  origin  who  were  detained  on  tne 

East  Coast.  o«„rt 

'In  ex  paite  Quirin,  the  Supreme  Courx 
held  that  German  spies  captured  In  tne 
United  States  could  be  tried  and  sentencea 
to  death  by  a  military  commission. 
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martial  law  which  was  encapsulated  by  Jus- 
tice Holmes :  Martial  law  Is  not  "for  punlah- 
ment"  but  rather  "by  way  of  precaution,  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  hostile  power."  This 
distinction  between  "punitive"  and  "pre- 
ventive" law  runs  through  the  cases  and  has 
been  echoed  by  many  commentators.  But.  as 
Blackstone  recognized  many  years  ago.  there 
Is  no  sharp  line  between  punishment  and 
prevention:  "If  we  consider  all  human  ptin- 
Isbment  In  a  large  and  extended  view,  we 
shall  find  them  all  rather  calculated  to  pre- 
vent future  crimes  than  to  expiate  the  past." 
Practically  speaking,  the  distinction  means 
glmply  that  the  courts  will  tolerate  preven- 
tive detention  during  an  emergency,  but  will 
not  approve  the  carrying  out  of  any  part  of 
a  sentence  after  the  emergency  has  ended. 

The  prediction  of  what  courts  will  do  in 
fact  may  not  prove  entirely  accurate.  Im- 
portant changes  have  occurred  since  World 
War  n.  The  Warren  Court  entered  "political 
thickets"  into  which  previous  Courts  had 
been  reluctant  to  venture,  and  its  bold  rec- 
ord of  recognizing  and  enforcing  basic  rights 
can  scarcely  be  undone  by  the  Burger  Court. 
Civil  rights  organizations  have  proliferated 
and  are  better — though  probably  not  well 
enough — prepared  to  resist  an  emergency 
suspension  of  civil  rights.  And.  most  import- 
ant, the  war  In  Vietnam  and  other  recent 
events  may  have  divided  the  country  beyond 
any  possibility  of  full  repair;  short  of  a  nu- 
clear holocause,  we  shall  probably  never  again 
see  an  emergency  that  will  bring  the  coun- 
try together  In  a  unanimous  display  of  soli- 
darity and  patriotism  such  as  followed  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

But  historical  experience — even  when  tem- 
pered by  these  recent  developments — ought 
to  warn  us  that  we  cannot  place  entire  reli- 
ance upon  Judges  to  vindicate  our  liberties 
in  the  midst  of  great  national  crises.  Judge 
Learned  Hand  recognized  this  when  he  said : 
"Liberty  lies  In  the  hearts  of  men  and  wom- 
en; when  It  dies  there,  no  constitution,  no 
law,  no  court  can  save  It;  no  constitution,  no 
law,  no  court  can  even  do  much  to  help  it." 
But  Just  how  deeply  is  liberty  engrained  in 
the  hearts  of  American  men  and  women?  Can 
we  rely  on  heir  "eternal  vigilance"  to  resist 
suspension  of  fundamental  safeguards  dur- 
ing periods  of  crisis  (especially  those  safe- 
guards designed  to  protect  a  small  minor- 
ity)? History  Is  disappointing  In  this  respect. 
When  the  military  assumed  control  In  Ha- 
waii, few  protests  were  heard  from  the  aver- 
age citizen.  Part  of  the  reason,  of  course,  was 
that  It  Is  m  the  nature  of  military  rule  to 
discourage  dissent.  In  Hawaii,  newspapers 
were  allowed  to  print  only  what  the  gen- 
erals wanted  the  people  to  read,  and  public 
criticism  was  punished  by  court-martial.  But 
there  Is  a  subtle,  and  dangerous,  sense  in 
which  people — even  people  whose  traditions 
proclaim  liberty — becomes  comfortable  with 
regimentation  and  authority.  They  do  not 
necessarily  welcome  It,  but  neither  are  they 
willing  to  take  risks  In  order  to  restore  tradi- 
tional rights.  Many  Hawaiian  businessmen 
and  store  owners,  for  example,  resisted  the 
return  of  civilian  authority  and  even  wired 
the  President  to  urge  caution  In  the  restora- 
tion of  habeas  corpiis.  As  one  businessman 
commented:  [We]  were  a  darned  sight  safer 
as  American  citizens  under  that  kind  of 
military  control. .  .  . 

It  has  been  Indeed  fortunate  for  the  sur- 
vival of  our  liberties  that  there  have  always 
been  some  Americans — often  only  a  small 
group  and  sometimes  not  those  directly  af- 
fected— who  have  been  willing  to  challenge 
governmental  highhandedness,  even  during 
periods  of  crisis.  Under  our  constitutional 
system,  it  takes  only  a  single  {jerson  chal- 
lenging the  government  to  create  a  case  or 
controversy  suitable  for  judicial  resolution. 
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Even  though  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  re- 
luctant to  decide  such  cases  and  controver- 
sies In  the  midst  of  the  crisis,  it  has  per- 
formed an  Important  historical  cleansing 
function  by  condemning  illegal  action  after 
normality  has  been  restored.  But  the  courts 
should  do  more  than  issue  retrospective  pro- 
nunciamientos.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  that 
Justice  should  remain  blind  to  the  existence 
of  a  real  emergency  endangering  the  survival 
of  the  nation.  As  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg 
once  wrote:  "While  the  ConsUtutlon  protects 
against  the  Invasion  of  individual  rights,  it  Is 
not  a  suicide  pact."  But  it  is  precisely  during 
times  of  crisis — when  the  balance  between 
momentary  expediency  and  enduring  safe- 
guards often  goes  askew — that  courts  can 
perform  their  most  critical  function:  to  pre- 
serve or  restore  a  sense  of  perspective. 

Nor  is  there  any  sound  reason  why  the 
courts  should  refuse  to  entertain  declaratory 
actions  challenging  emergency  powers  before 
they  are  Invoked.  Legal  Issues  can  be  "dis- 
cussed and  decided  without  passion"  before  a 
crisis  as  well  as  after  It.  and  with  consider- 
ably greater  Impact.  But  such  anticipatory 
litigation  has  been  generally  rejected,  on  the 
ground  that  there  will  be  ample  opportunity 
for  challenge  when  the  emergency  power  Is 
Invoked.  (A  constitutional  attack  on  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act,  for  example,  was 
recently  dismissed  on  this  basis.)  Given  the 
course  of  avoidance  consistently  followed 
by  courts  during  emergencies,  this  "wait  for 
the  crunch"  argument  is  not  persuasive. 

Learned  Hand  Is  surely  correct  when  he 
warns  that  courts  alone  cannot  save  liberty 
during  times  of  crisis.  But  he  is  wrong  when 
ho  suggests  that  "no  court  can  even  do  much 
to  help  It."  In  the  eternal  struggle  between 
liberty  and  security,  we  have  come  to  expect 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  to 
champion  the  latter.  The  Judiciary — with  its 
lifetime  tenure,  its  tradition  of  Independence, 
and  Its  unique  stewardship  over  our  Irrepeal- 
able  rights — is  the  Institution  most  able  to 
resist  the  passing  fears  and  passions  of  a 
dangerous  moment. 

But  liberty,  like  life  Itself,  needs  many 
sources  of  nutriment  to  sustain  It.  It  is  not 
a  commodity  that  can  be  obtained  once  and 
for  all  and  then  passively  held  on  to.  The 
difficult  struggle  must  be  endured  by  every 
new  generation  and  In  each  new  crisis.  What 
Thomas  Paine  taught  us  on  the  eve  of  our 
own  Revolution  remains  true  today:  "Those 
who  expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom 
must,  like  men,  undergo  the  fatigue  of  sup- 
porting It." 


MASS  MURDER  IN  THE  SUDAN 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 


or   NBW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  21,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  cruel  wars  of  extermination  to 
cloud  the  annals  of  this  century  is  going 
on  today  in  the  South  Sudan. 

A  half  million  black  Africans  have 
been  murdered  by  the  armies  of  the 
Arab  military  dictatorship  in  Khartoum. 
As  many  more  have  perished  from 
starvation  suid  pestilence,  and  at  least 
300,000  others  are  in  exile  in  adjoining 
African  countries. 

Yet,  becaiise  the  region  is  so  far  re- 
moved from  ordinary  news  chaimels,  very 
few  Americans  know  anything  about 
this  genocidal  war.   Three  years  ago  I 
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called  it  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  quoted  articles  by  a  team  of  West 
German  correspondents  who  had  man- 
aged to  penetrate  that  distant  and  trou- 
bled area.  Their  report,  In  the  German 
newsweekly  Stem,  was  headed  "Here, 
Arabs  May  Murder  Negroes — the  Drama 
That  Remains  Unreported."  This,  and 
reports  from  other  observers,  appeared  in 
an  article  from  the  magazine  Prevent 
World  War  m,  which  I  included  in  my 
remarks  at  the  time. 

Meanwhile,  many  months  have  passed; 
men,  women,  and  children  have  been 
slain;  churches  have  been  burned,  and  all 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries 
have  been  forcibly  expelled. 

At  the  1970  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  a  delegation  rep- 
resenting the  people  of  the  South  Sudan 
presented  a  formal  petition,  asking  that 
a  fact-finding  body  be  sent  to  investigate 
conditions  there.  I  quote  one  paragraph 
from  this  petititm: 

The  crime  of  genocide  has  been  committed 
against  4  million  people  of  South  Sudan  be- 
cause they  are  black,  because  they  are  Afri- 
can, and  because  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
dominant  religion  of  the  North. 

In  this  is  summed  up  the  tragedy:  The 
Sudan,  Africa's  largest  country,  is  gov- 
erned by  a  minority  of  Arabs,  committed 
to  a  program  of  close  cooperation  with 
the  Soviets,  and  armed  with  Soviet-sup- 
plied weapons.  The  Africans  of  the  south 
are  mostly  Chiistian  or  animistio — and 
they  resist  forced  Moslemization  and 
forced  socialization.  So  they  are  being 
killed. 

The  petition  of  the  South  Sudanese  was 
well  received  by  the  President  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  who  forwarded  it  to  the 
U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights — 
where  it  was  buried.  Unfortimately,  dele- 
gates of  Arab  and  Communist  cotmtries 
comprise  a  dominant  bloc  in  that  Com- 
mission. Even  more  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, was  the  failure  of  our  own  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  instruct  the  American 
delegates  to  raise  their  voices  on  the  sub- 
ject of  genocide  in  the  South  Sudan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  you  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Mass  Murder  in  the  Su- 
dan," which  appears  in  the  spring,  1971, 
issue  of  Prevent  World  War  m,  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
World  War  m,  50  West  57th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  Written  by  Dr.  James  H.  Shel- 
don, a  well-known  specialist  oa  Middle 
Eastern  and  African  affairs,  it  gives  a 
full  backgroimd  of  this  war,  which  has 
been  too  long  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and  from  the  conscience  of  our 
own  Nation. 

I  include  this  article  in  the  Record. 
as  part  of  my  remarks : 

Mass  Mttrdek  in  the  Sudan 
(By  James  H.  Sheldon) 

The  struggle  of  millions  of  black  Aftlclans 
in  the  Sudan,  to  retain  their  freedom  and 
their  very  lives  against  genocidal  oppreeeion 
by  an  Arab  government,  is  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  our  tlmee. 

In  the  Southern  Sudan,  this  conflict  has 
already  led  to  violent  death  for  a  lialf-mllllon 
black  people,  wideepread  starvation  and 
pestilence  resulting  In  more  deaths,  and  the 
forced  exile  of  300,000  men,  women  and 
children. 
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Thec«  Is  a  slckenliig  parallel  to  Hitler** 
c«mp€Ugn  ot  extermination  against  the  Jewf 
of  Oerm&nr,  a  generation  ago.  Yet,  the  stort 
l»  mostly  untold  In  the  outside  world,  ana 
the  terrible  facts  have  barely  commenced  t4> 
make  an  Impression  upon  the  consclenc* 
of  humanity. 

The  huge  Sudan  lies  Just  South  of  Egypt 
In  area,  it  is  Africa's  largest  nation.  Ara.blz«4 
Uoelem«  living  In  the  Northern  section  con* 
stltute  only  a  minority  of  the  poptUaUoa, 
but  they  control  the  left-leaning  dlctatorlai 
government,  headquartered  In  Khartoum 
The  black  African  majority  find  tbemaelvee 
dlspoesessed — especially  the  4.5  million  con- 
centrated In  the  three  Southern  province*, 
where  an  organized  popular  movement  ha* 
been  struggTlng  for  fifteen  years  to  gam 
political  and  civil  rights. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  Sudaneee  Inf- 
dependence  the  black  Africans  have  been 
restive  under  Khartoum  rule,  because  they 
remember  long  centuries  of  the  slave  trad^. 
d\irlng  which  the  Arabs  were  the  {Hlnclp«l 
dealers  In  human  merchandise.  , 

Moreover,  the  Africans  In  the  South  are  <V 
a  different  culture  and  religion — Chrlstlaif, 
In  the  towns  and  cities,  and  pagan  In  thje 
countryside.  There  are  also  economic  factor! . 
The  South  contains  most  of  the  Sudan's  w^- 
ter  supply,  and  Is  a  potentially  rich  agricul- 
tural area.  As  viewed  by  the  polltlcaHy 
dominant  Arab  North,  It  Is  a  region  ripe  fQr 
colonization.  i 

Not  long  after  the  end  of  British  admlnM- 
tratlon,  the  Arab  government  began  an  alj- 
out  campaign  to  destroy  local  Institutions  tti 
the  South,  and  to  forcibly  substitute  Islaei 
for  other  religions.  Christian  mlaslonariee— 
231  Roman  Catholic  and  51  Protestant — wete 
expelled.  In  some  Instance*  native  prieete 
were  killed  outright.  Mission  schools — usual- 
ly the  only  source  of  local  education — wefe 
ordered  cloeed.  Churches  were  destroyed,  and 
mosques  were  erected  at  public  expense.  Nott- 
Moslem  leaders  were  driven  out,  or  killed. 

What  happened  next  Is  graphically  sum- 
med up  In  a  petition  which  a  delegation 
representing  the  Southern  Sudaneee  people 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  in  December,  1970.* 
We  quote  from  It:  j 

"Smce  the  year  1962  nearly  one  million 
South  Sudanese  men,  women  and  children 
have  perished  either  through  deprlvatldn. 
famine  and  disease,  or  they  have  been  shpt 
dead.  . 

"About  300,000  others  live  as  refugees  In 
the  neighboring  countries  of  Uganda,  Con^, 
Kenya,  Ethiopia  and  the  Central  African  Hte- 
publlc.  Those  left  In  South  Sudan  live  equaHy 
as  refugees,  hiding  In  tropical  forests  aiid 
mountains.   ... 

"The  crime  of  genocide  has  been  coii- 
mltted  and  is  being  committed  against  4  mil- 
lion people  of  South  Sudsm  because  they  $n 
black,  because  they  are  African  and  because 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  dominant  rellglton 
of  the  North."  I 

The  details  of  the  struggle  are  of  a  kliid 
that  one  usually  finds  only  In  horror  movlM. 
The  Khartoum  regime,  backed  up  by  mili- 
tary manpower  and  equipment  from  Egjfpt 
and  Libya,  and  with  support  from  Algeria  apd 
other  Arab  states,  sent  Into  the  South  fen 
army  that  now  totals  3B.0OO,  with  headquar- 
ters at  the  regional  capital,  Juba.  Sophisti- 
cated arms,  including  MIO  planes,  were  si^p- 
pUed  by  the  Soviets,  and  Soviet  advisors  $re 
reported  in  Juba.  Finances  came  from  out- 
side, Including  an  Initial  gift  of  $5.6  mUllon 
from  the  oll-ri(A  sheikdom  of  Kuwait. 
The   Southern    Inhabitants,    unwilling   to 


•  Petition  presented  to  Dr.  Edvard  Hambro, 
President  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  d*e- 
gatlon  of  Southern  Sudan  liberation  Projut, 
Dec.  16, 1970. 
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submit,  armed  themselves  with  left-over 
weapons  brou^t  in  from  the  Congo,  with 
captured  equipment,  or  with  ancient  tribal 
spears.  Here  are  some  incidents  from  the  un- 
equal contest: 

In  19«6,  following  the  arrival  of  the  first 
major  forces  from  Khartoum,  1400  people 
were  massacred  In  Juba.  At  the  town  of 
Torit.  160  were  killed.  At  Tel-Yamblo,  450 
more;  at  Kapoeta,  87,  and  so  on. 

Soon  native  villages  were  emptied  as  their 
people  fled  Into  the  Jungles  and  marshes. 
Then  a  campaign  was  started  against  the 
herds  of  cattle  on  which  the  Africans  depend 
principally  for  food  and  livelihood.  In  De- 
cember of  1969,  an  air  raid  destroyed  800 
cattle  In  the  Ngok  area — by  that  time  mostly 
emptied  of  human  beings,  eo  only  a  few  per- 
sons were  Injured.  In  January,  1970.  a  raid 
killed  500  more  cattle  In  the  Nasser  district, 
with  no  human  casualties;  In  February,  at 
Akobo,  3000  animals  were  killed  m  a  com- 
bined air  and  ground  operation,  and  hun- 
dreds more  driven  away  as  loot. 

With  their  major  food  source  taken  away, 
starvation  came  next — and  a  roving  News- 
week photographer  who  had  managed  to  get 
into  the  region  was  horrified  by  the  crowds 
of  starving  children,  with  distended  stom- 
achs, whom  he  found  in  the  aftermath. 

PLANNXD    TTRKOatSM 

Meanwhile,  attacks  on  the  towns  continued. 
During  November,  1970,  Morta  and  Ido  were 
bombed,  attacked  from  armored  cars  and 
burned  down,  with  50  African  corpses  left 
behind.  On  August  20,  1970,  Arab  troops 
raided  villages  near  Moglri — murdering  five 
people,  but  primarily  concerned  to  make  sure 
that  the  settlements  were  burned  and  their 
people  forced  Into  flight.  For  a  continuous  pe- 
riod of  ten  days  in  June  the  villages  of  the 
Torit  district  were  raided  from  the  air — and 
then  burned.  Even  a  leper  colony  (at  Lo- 
kondo)  was  destroyed — and  those  too  sick  to 
escape  Into  the  forest  were  killed. 

Many  of  the  Africans  who  survived  but  did 
not  manage  to  get  away,  were  deported  to 
forced  labor  centers,  euphemistically  called 
"peace  villages." 

As  an  example  of  planned  terrorism,  con- 
sider the  case  of  a  hamlet  called  Bamga.  on 
the  Congolese  border,  where  on  July  23.  1970. 
Khartoum  troops  found  most  of  the  people 
engaged  in  prayer,  at  the  village  church.  As 
an  Anglican  priest  reported  the  next  events. 
28  of  these  imfortunatee  were  caught,  roped 
together  Inside  the  church,  and  machlne- 
giinned.  Then  the  building  was  burned  down, 
while  the  Arab  soldiers  Jeered:  "We  shall  kill 
you  and  your  God  will  not  come  and  save 
you." 

In  an  earlier  massacre  at  the  town  of  Wau 
the  victims  were  76  persons  attending  a  dou- 
ble wedding.  The  killing  of  this  group  meant 
the  destruction  of  most  of  the  educated  (and 
Christian)  leadership  of  the  town. 

Such  Incidents  of  deliberate  horror  can  only 
be  explained  as  part  of  a  consciously  planned 
campaign  to  destroy  all  vestiges  of  the  native 
culture  which  had  prevloiisly  existed  In  the 
region. 

It  is  Khartoum  policy  to  b\illd,  at  public 
expense  ,  a  mosque  In  every  place  of  any  size, 
and  to  decree  that  it  shall  be  the  only  ac- 
cepted place  of  reltgloiui  worship.  It  Is  also 
the  practice  to  "develop"  areas  from  which 
the  population  bae  been  forced  to  fiee.  by 
handing  them  over  to  favored  Arabs  moving 
In  from  the  North. 

"THB  UNKKOWN  WA«" 

Unfortunately,  the  Sudan  Is  so  far  re- 
moved from  communication  centers  that 
these  genocldal  events  have  gone  almost  un- 
noticed. We  have  Intentionally  Included  In 
the  above  paragraphs  the  names  of  places 
that  are  not  apt  to  be  found  on  maps  In 
Eiiropean  or  American  atlasee,  because  this 
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helps  to  dramatize  the  isolation  of  the  area. 
Journalists  are  forbidden  to  visit  the  South. 
To  report  the  mass  murder  that  goes  on 
there,  they  must  resort  to  dangerous  and 
clandestine  entries  across  remote  borders 
with  other  African  countries.  Nevertheless,  a 
few  reporters  have  managed  to  penetrate  the 
region — beginning  with  a  team  of  two  from 
the  West  German  photo  magazine  Stem, 
which  printed  their  findings  In  a  series 
called  "The  Unknovm  War:  Here,  Arabs  May 
Murder  Negroes.  " 

Last  year  David  Roblson,  the  Newsweek 
photographer  quoted  above,  succeeded  In 
making  the  dangerous  trip.  Within  the  last 
two  or  three  months,  a  Norwegian  Television 
team  also  visited  the  region.  Among  the 
"shocking"  things  with  which  the  Norwe- 
gians returned,  were  pictures  of  the  ruined 
church  at  Bamja. 

In  its  drive  to  enforce  absolute  conformity, 
the  Khartoxim  regime  hae  extended  Its  at- 
tack to  mclude  dissident  religious  and  ethnic 
groups  amongst  the  Moslems  themselves.  The 
Ansar  followers  of  the  Mahdl  were  the  vic- 
tims of  such  a  campaign  In  March,  1969, 
when  at  least  1200  of  these  opponents  of  the 
Arab -leftist  dictatorship  were  mercilessly 
destroyed,  mostly  In  fighting  at  Aba.  Again, 
Soviet  MIG  planes  took  part  In  the  operation. 
The  open  support  which  Moscow  has  given 
to  the  genocldal  war  against  the  South  U 
apparent  not  only  from  the  presence  of  MIQ 
planes  and  Russian  advisors  at  Juba,  but  also 
in  official  Soviet  propaganda  Intended  for 
foreign  consumption.  For  example,  on  Nov. 
16  1970,  Just  after  the  South  Sudanese  dele- 
gates had  arrived  at  the  United  Nations, 
Radio  Moscow  (In  a  broadcast  to  the  Arab 
world)  castigated  "the  secessionists"  as  "a 
gang  of  criminals  and  thieves"  and  called 
them  "tools  In  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists." 
This  is  normal  Soviet  terminology  for  at- 
tacking any  elements  of  democratic  resist- 
ance, particularly  In  the  critical  Middle  East 
region  where  the  Kremlin  Is  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  vast  new  sphere  of  Influence. 

Meanwhile,  the  South  Sudan  has  developed 
a  kind  of  rudimentary  self-government,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  Southern  Sudan 
Liberation  Front.  Its  military  arm,  the  Anya- 
Nya  has  somehow  rounded  up  enough  weap- 
ons to  make  the  roads  and  the  back  country 
untenable  for  the  Sudanese  troops.  In  spite 
of  the  Soviet-made  bombers  and  Soviet  ad- 
visors. As  of  the  present,  the  cities  and 
towns— nearly  depopulated,  following  the 
filght  of  most  of  the  Indigenous  Africans- 
are  controlled  by  forces  from  Khartoum, 
while  the  countryside  is  In  the  hands  of  the 
local  people.  A  simple  tax  system  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  South  Sudanese  and 
wherever  possible  rudimentary  schools  are 
iraintalned   by   the   local   authorities. 

The  South  Sudan  did  not  Initially  ask  for 
separate  sovereignty,  but  preferred  to  seek 
Its  political  and  civil  rights  within  a  cleariy 
defined  federation.  In  fact,  the  outlines  of 
such  a  federation  had  been  prepared  before 
withdrawal  of  the  British  administration. 
The  central  regime  at  Khartotun.  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
tvrtn  purposes  of  Islamlzatlon  and  commu- 
nlzatloo.  Of  late,  the  erection  of  a  new 
United  Arab  Republic— Joining  Sudan  with 
Egypt.  Libya  and  Syria^has  also  occupied 
much  of  Khartoum's  attrition.  This  evokes 
the  spectre  of  grave  new  danger  for  the  Af- 
ricans of  the  South.  Unless  a  falriy  prompt 
solution  can  be  seciired.  Southern  support 
for  the  idea  of  a  federated  Sudan  may  pve 
way  to  outright  separatism,  provided  the  in- 
habitants of  the  region  have  not  been  mur- 
dered or  starved  out  In  the  meanwhile. 

xm    MTTST    ACT 

In  their  petition  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  delegates  of  the  Southern  Sudan  Liber- 
ation Front  ask  that  a  fact-finding  conunW- 
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don  be  created  to  investigate  their  charges, 
and  to  report  back  to  the  General  Assembly. 
They  also  ask  for  Immediate  steps  to  prevent 
the  supplying  of  arms  and  troops  by  outside 
nations,  such  as  the  Soviets,  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Libyans.  They  would  like  to  sec  the 
creation  of  a  UN  peacekeeping  force,  to  help 
put  a  stop  to  the  bloodshed. 

South  Sudanese  refugees  In  the  neighbor- 
ing African  states  already  account  for  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  burden  of  the  UN's  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees,  the  dlstlngiUshed 
Prince  Sadruddln  Aga  Khan.  The  High  Com- 
missioner's office,  although  operating  tmder 
grave  budgetary  stringencies,  evidently  con- 
dders  that  the  problem  of  Sudanese  refugees 
Is  not  apt  to  be  settled  quickly,  and  has 
started  a  communal  agricultural  program 
for  one  group  of  20,000  Sudanese,  at  M'Bokl, 
in  the  Central  African  Republic. 

The  South  Sudanese  petition  urgently  asks 
that  the  International  Red  Cross  be  invited 
to  supplement  this  assistance,  particularly 
with  medical  and  food  aid  to  displaced  peo- 
ple inside  the  Sudan,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  fled  to  neighboring  countries. 

Disquieting  news  of  another  kind  mean- 
while comes  from  the  province  of  Ethiopia, 
Immediately  adjoining  the  Sudan,  where  a 
violent  guerrilla  operation  supported  by  sev- 
eral Arab  states  Is  trying  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  strategic  area  fronting  on  the 
Red  Sea.  Again,  the  arms  being  used  are 
mostly  Soviet.  As  In  the  South  Sudan,  black 
Africans — this  time  the  Ethiopians — have 
suffered  heavy  casualties. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fighting  In 
Southern  Sudan,  and  the  announcement  of 
the  impending  federation  of  Egypt,  Libya, 
Syria  and  Sudan,  the  Erltrean  development 
compels  one  to  wonder  whether  Arab  leaders, 
with  communist  support,  are  still  Intent  on 
realizing  some  of  the  late  President  Nasser's 
grandiose  plans  to  take  over  all  of  Africa,  "to 
the  remotest  depths  of  the  Jungle." 

RE-COLONIZATION? 

It  is  Important  to  understand  the  South 
Sudan  struggle  in  this  context.  When  the 
British  withdrew  from  both  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan,  most  observers  assumed  that  the 
area  had  been  "decolonized."  In  actual  fact, 
what  followed  was  merely  the  substitution 
of  a  new  colonial  overlord;  and  the  Arablzed 
Moslems  promptly  set  out  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  non-Moslem  African 
majority,  resorting  to  murder  and  plunder 
for  accomplishing  that  purpose.  As  David 
McCllntock  writes  in  the  current  Issue  of 
The  Middle  East  Journal,  the  conflict  is  not 
merely  the  product  of  an  Internal  crisis,  but 
"a  confrontation  between  two  major  African 
peoples,"  so  that  "rather  than  being  a  direct 
product  of  Western  decolonization.  It  Is  one 
result  of  a  contest  between  two  important 
peoples  of  the  non -Western  world."* • 

In  other  words,  the  colonial  problem  does 
not  always  Involve  Europeans  versus  non- 
Europeans;  It  can  also  Involve,  In  even  more 
brutal  form,  Arabs  against  black  Africans. 

The  President  of  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly, Dr.  Edvard  Hambro,  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  1970  session,  referred  the  South  Su- 
dan petition  to  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  which  meets  at  Geneva  In  late  Feb- 
ruary. At  that  time,  the  unhappy  people  of 
the  region  will  have  their  flrst  opportunity 
to  be  heard  In  an  mtematlonal  forum.  Un- 
fortunately, the  1971  membership  of  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  Includes  a 
large  bloc  of  Arab  and  communist  states. 
The  people  of  the  world  will  be  watching  to 
see  whether  these  meetings  are  dominated 
by  humanity  or  by  political  expediency. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  RIGHT  OP  ENTRY  TO 
DESTROY 


** David  Wm.  McCHntock.  "The  Southern 
Sudan  Problem,"  Middle  East  Journal,  Au- 
tumn, 1970.  published  by  Middle  East  InaU- 
tute,  Washington,  DC 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 

Supreme  Court  decision,  Communist 
Party  against  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  1961,  it  says: 

When  existing  government  Is  menaced  by 
a  world-wide  Integrated  movement  which 
employs  every  combination  of  possible  means, 
peaceful  and  violent,  domestic  and  foreign, 
overt  and  clandestine,  to  destroy  the  gov- 
ernment lUelf — the  legislative  Judgment  as 
to  how  that  threat  may  best  be  met  con- 
sistently with  the  safeguardmg  of  personal 
freedom  Is  not  to  be  set  aside  merely  be- 
cause the  Judgment  of  Judges  would.  In  the 
flrst  Instances,  have  chosen  other  methods. 

Two  recent  cases  involving  the  travel 
to  the  United  States  of  noncltizens 
known  to  espouse  Communist  doctrines 
have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  most  widely  known  was  the  case  of 
Bernadette  Devlin. 

Miss  Devlin  is  a  self-professed  "true 
Communist"  who  probably  could  have 
been  denied  admission  to  the  United 
States  imder  section  221(a)  (28)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  better 
known  as  the  McCarran  Act.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  act  states  that  aliens  who  are 
anarchists,  or  affiliated  with  any  Com- 
munist Party,  or  who  "advocate  the  eco- 
nomic, intematloaal,  and  governmental 
doctrines  of  World  Communism  or  the 
establishment  in  the  United  States  of  a 
totalitarian  dictatorship,"  are  ineligible 
to  receive  visas  to  enter  the  United 
States. 

During  her  stay  in  the  United  States, 
Miss  Devlin  railed  against  our  way  of 
life  and  threw  whatever  weight  she  has 
behind  the  causes  of  people  such  as  An- 
gela Davis.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
is  now  investigating  the  allegation  that 
she  left  the  country  without  paying  in- 
come tax  on  the  money  she  collected  dur- 
ing her  tour. 

While  Miss  Devlin's  activities  were 
proving  the  worth  of  the  alien  exclusion 
provisions  of  the  McCarran  Act,  a  UJS. 
district  court  in  New  York  was  striking 
this  section  of  the  act  down.  This  was  the 
case  of  one  Ernest  Mandel  against  Attor- 
ney General  Mitchell.  Mandel  is  a  Belgian 
Marxist  of  the  Trotskylte  school — revolu- 
tion now — who  had  twice  previously,  in 
1962  and  1968,  been  admitted  to  the 
United  States  under  a  waiver.  His  third 
application  for  entry  to  the  United  States 
in  September  of  1969  was  denied.  The 
Department  of  Justice  stated  that  Man- 
del  "was  ineligible  because  of  his  subver- 
sive afiUiatlons"  and  because  "on  tds  last 
visit  in  1968  his  activities  went  far  beyond 
the  stated  purpose  of  his  trip,  on  the  basis 
of  which  his  admission  had  been  author- 
ized, and  represented  a  flagrant  abuse  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  him  to  express 
Ills  views  in  this  country." 

In  a  2-to-l  decision,  the  three- Judge 
district  court  decided  that,  while  no  one 
was  contending  that  Mandel  was  not  "an 
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advocate  of  the  economic,  international, 
and  governmental  doctiines  of  world 
communism,"  denying  him  entry  to  es- 
pouse these  views  was  an  abridgment  of 
the  first  amendment  rights  of  some  of 
our  citizens  who  might  wish  to  hear 
him."  Section  221(a)  (28)  of  the  Mc- 
Carran Act  was  declared  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Incredible  decisions  of  this  type  are 
the  reason  why  my  latest  district«'lde 
questionnaire  revealed  that  69.8  E>ercent 
of  my  constituents  responding  had  de- 
creasing or  Uttle  or  no  confidence  in  our 
Federal  courts. 

The  McCarran  Act  was  based  on  the 
long  established  principle  that  the  con- 
gressional power  to  exclude  aliens  is  ab- 
solute and  that  the  interests  of  national 
security  make  it  necessary  to  give  the 
(jrovemment  the  power  to  deny  entry  to 
those  who  advocate  the  destruction  of  our 
way  of  life.  Previous  landmark  court 
decisions  have  upheld  these  principles. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  imder- 
stood  and  continually  affirmed  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect 
the  citizenry  from  foreign  danger.  James 
Madison  in  Federalist  Paper  No.  41 
stated: 

Security  against  foreign  danger  Is  one  of 
the  primitive  (first)  objects  of  civil  society. 
The  means  of  security  can  only  be  regulated 
by  the  means  and  the  danger  of  attack.  They 
will,  in  fact,  be  ever  determined  by  these 
rules,  and  by  no  others.  It  Is  vain  to  oppose 
constitutional  barriers  to  the  Impulse  of  self- 
preservation.  It  is  worse  than  In  vain;  because 
It  plants  In  the  Constitution  Itself  necessary 
usurpations  of  power. 

This  wisdom  of  one  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  was  recalled  by  Judge  John  Bar- 
tels  in  his  dissenting  opinion.  Judge  Bar- 
tels  went  on  to  add : 

In  the  hierarchy  of  priorities  the  impera- 
tive of  national  security  In  dealing  with 
aliens  must  prevail  over  limited  restrictions 
upon   First   Amendment  rights." 

Most  reasonable  people  will  agree  with 
tills. 

The  Justice  Department  has  until  the 
middle  of  May  to  appeal  this  egregious 
decision.  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
would  probably  welcome  a  show  of  cit- 
izen support  for  a  reversal  of  the  Mandel 
decision. 

NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    taCW    YOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  HASTINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
full  week  in  April  has  again  been  desig- 
nated as  Secretaries  We^.  In  1971,  the 
we^  is  April  18-24,  Wednesday,  April  21, 
being  highlighted  as  Secretaries  Day. 
The  National  Secretaries  Association — 
International — In  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  origi- 
nated the  idea  for  Secretaries  We^.  The 
theme  again  will  be,  "Better  Secretaries 
Mecm  Better  Business." 

Special  committees  are  established 
throughout  NSA  to  formulate  programs 
to  make  Secretaries  Week  ever  more 
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meaningful  to  secretaries  and  to  the  bus 
ness  community.  In  keeping  with  the 
professional  objective  of  the  association, 
chapters  of  NSA  sponsor  special  educa- 
tlonsa  activities  such  as  seminars,  work- 
shops, and  study  groups  available  <o 
members  and  nonmembers  alike.  Addi- 
tional recognition  Is  gained  for  the  secre- 
tarial profession  during  the  we* 
through  pubUc  appearances  of  NSA 
members  at  meetings  of  civic,  educa- 
tional, and  professional  groups,  as  wall 
as  through  open  meetings  for  all  secre- 
taries. 

This  then,  for  the  20th  consecutite 
year,  is  Secretaries  Week.  Nineteen  him- 
dred  and  seventy-one — a  time  for  secrf- 
taries  to  look  back  on  paat  accomplisH- 
ments  and  ahead  to  future  progress. 


TWO  POEMS  BY  MARILYN  KRAOTZ 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PXNNSTI.VANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poem's 
role  frequently  is  to  give  expression Jto 
those  sentiments  many  of  us  shsu^,  bpt 
with  a  style,  precision,  and  talent  fbr 
language  that  many  of  us  do  not  com- 
mand. 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Krantz,  who  Is  the  edllpr 
of  the  Northeast  and  Feltonville  Weel 
which  serves  part  of  my  northeast  PI 
adelphia  district.  Is  such  a  gifted  poet. 

Her  poem  "Not  on  a  Silver  Plattar" 
describes  what  it  has  taken  to  build  tlwt 
tiny  but  indomitable  state,  Israel,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ilie 
poem  has  been  widely  read  in  Philadel- 
phia-area synagogues  and  before  ni«lt- 
ings  of  Philadelphia  organizations.  iSfs. 
Krantz  says  that  she  hopes  the  po0m 
expresses  Israel's  worthiness  of  our  coti- 
tinued  support  and  the  continued  respect 
of  peoples  and  nations  all  over  the  world. 
I  think  It  does. 

A  second  poem  by  Mrs.  Krsmtz,  "Jcto 
P.  Kennedy  .  .  .  His  Message  to  tihe 
World,"  evokes  the  memory  of  our  fallen 
President  and  acknowledges  this  Nation 
and  this  people's  continuing  debt  to  him. 
This  poem  won  first  prize  in  the  poetry 
contest  of  the  Philadelphia  RegioBal 
Writers'  ConfeTence  in  June  1964. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Of  the  Maccabean  spirit 

Which  dates  back  two  thousand  years  .  . 

Of  a  People's  dauntless  struggle 

To  uphold  man's  dignity  .  .  . 
Of  wlUlngnesB  to  live  or  die 

For  Peace,  as  the  need  may  be  .  .  . 

Of  moral  strength  and  courage 

Voiced  In  songs  both  sad  and  gay  .  .  . 

Of  stubborn  perserverance 

Shining  forth  'mid  skies  of  gray. 

Its  blend  of  countless  heartbreaks 

And  endless  hours  of  toll.  .  . 
Of  blood  and  sweat,  prayers  and  sighs. 

All  mingled  with  the  soil.  .  . 

Of  many  busy,  vital  hands 

Moving  In  harmony: 
Planning,  working,  building  the  land, 

PlghUng  to  keep  It  free.  .  . 

Molded,  too,  from  that  same  spirit 
Which  gave  birth  to  Herzl's  notion 

Of  a  Jewish  homeland — 

And  engraved  with  God's  devotion. 

No,  Israel  was  not  handed  over 

On  a  silver  platter, 
Yet  isn't  this  the  truth  of  all 

Things  that  really  matter! 

John  F.  Kennedy  .  .  .  His  Message  to  the 

World 
He  stood  erect,  with  youthful  smile — 

Wise  far  beyond  his  years: 
His  words  Instilled  in  young  and  old 

The  strength  to  conquer  fears. 

He  gave  his  heart  and  so\xl  to  aid 

Mankind  In  time  of  strife, 
And  then,  as  if  'twas  not  enough. 

He  gave  his  only  life ! 

Whisked  from  our  arms,  he  left  his  mark 

Upon  the  Nation's  heart: 
Heaven  wept,  also — tears  and  rain 

Could  scarce  be  told  apart. 

Of  what  great  magnitude,  his  love. 

That  from  lands  far-and-wlde 
Came  leaders,  shedding  dlfTerences 

To  stand,  bowed,  side  by  side ! 

All  grieved  alike,  despite  their  creed 

Or  color  of  their  skin; 
He  proved  In  death,  his  theme  In  life: 

That  all  men  are  akin. 

His  voice,  through  stilled,  can  yet  be  heard 

In  freedom's  vibrant  song. 
Echoing  hope's  eternal  plea 

That  Right  shall  conquer  Wrong. 

For.  like  the  sun  which  disappears 

Behind  the  clouds  at  night. 
Great  men  are  never  really  gone 

But  only  out  of  sight. 
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With  the  unanimous  consent  of 
colleagues,  I  place  these  two  poems 
the  Rxcokd: 

Not  On  A  Silver  Plattxb 
(By  Marilyn  Krantz) 

Israel  was  not  handed  over 

On  a  sUver  platter. 
Yet  lan't  this  the  truth  of  all 

Things  that  really  matter? 

The  State  of  Israel  has  come 

To  the  Jewish  nation 
On  a  platter  beset  with  both 

Sorrow  and  Elation. 
Not  one  ounce  of  silver's  in  it. 

Nor  a  single  drop  of  gold. 
Yet  Its  value  (beyond  measure) 

Only  History  can  unfold. 

It  U  made  of  fallen  heroes  .  .  . 
Of  wives'  and  mothers'  tears  .  .  . 


Father  Thornlng,  known  as  the  Padre 
of  the  Americas,  has  been  a  personal 
friend  for  many  years  as  well  as  a  friend 
of  both  my  parents.  Father  Thornlng 
is  one  of  America's  eminent  scholars  In 
Latin  American  affairs  and  is  known 
throughout  the  hemisphere  and  in  Eu- 
rope for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  brother- 
hood sold  intematlonsd  understanding 
in  the  Americas.  I  commend  his  efforts 
as  an  example  that  others  should  try  to 
emulate.  I  personally  hope  that  he  will 
return  etich  year  for  many  years  to  Join 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  marking 
Pan  American  Day. 


iny 
an 


THE  REVEREND  FATHER  JOSEPH  P. 
THORNINQ 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or  KABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  21,  1971 
Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Pan  American  Day  was  hon- 
ored to  be  led  in  prayer  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  constituents  of  Mary- 
land's Sixth  District,  the  Reverend  Fa- 
ther Joseph  P.  Thornlng,  of  St.  Joseph's- 
on-CarroUton  Manor,  Md.  This  marked 
the  28th  annual  appearance  of  Father 
Thornlng  before  the  House  on  Pan 
American  Day. 


VIETNAM 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALirosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Easter  vacation  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, Paul  McCloskby,  and  I  visited 
Vietnam  and  visited  Laos,  and  a  series 
of  report^  will  be  forthcoming  from  that 
visit.  Tonight  will  be  the  first  report.  In- 
volving a  progrsim  that  is  a  part  of  Vlet- 
namization,  as  is  apparently  the  case, 
a  program  designed,  in  my  view,  to  sup- 
press political  dissent  in  that  country  at 
a  time  when  the  war  is  over,  as  well  as 
the  program  that  is  presently  m  exist- 
ence in  Vietnam  during  this  war  period. 
It  Is  a  program  that  is  called  the  Phung 
Hoang  program,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Phoenix  program. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  program 
occurred  upon  the  initial  briefing  that 
was  provided  Congressman  McCloskiy 
and  I  in  Saigon  by  the  CORDS  people. 

At  that  time  they  were  giving  what 
they  called  "neutralization"  figures.  They 
reported  that  in  Military  Region  One  in 
1971  we  had  "neutralized"  5,380  members 
of  the  Vletcong  infrastructure  and  po- 
litical dissenters  in  that  country. 

The  breakdown  of  the  neutralization 
figures  is  as  follows:  "Kills."  2,000.  They 
are  obviously  "neutralized."  the  briefing 
officer  said,  when  they  are  killed.  I  sus- 
pect that  is  a  fair  assessment. 

Rallied,  17.000.  These  are  the  Chleu 
Hoi  ralllers  to  the  flag  of  South  Vietnam, 
as  they  become  "neutralized"  when  they 
rally. 

Sentenced,  1.680.  These  are  people  that 
were  sentenced  to  more  than  1  year  for 
their  offenses  as  being  identified  as  part 
of  the  Vletcong  infrastructure. 

Captured,  4,000  people.  These  are  not 
considered  to  be  "neutralized"  because 
they  received  sentences  of  less  than  1 
year  and  were  not  determined  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Vletcong  infrastructure  but 
were  people  that  were  determined  to  have 
been  in  opposition  to  the  existing  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam. 

So  of  a  total  of  over  9,000  people  In 
Military  Region  One  In  five  northOT 
provinces  5,380  of  them  were  considered 
to  be  neutralized  whereas  4,000  of  them 
were  not  considered  to  be  "neutralized" 
because  they  were  not  given  sentences  up 
to  1  year  In  length. 
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The  figure  that  startled  us  who  were 
listening  to  the  briefing  was  the  fact 
that  2,000  people  under  the  Phoenix  pro- 
gram were  killed  and  thereby  consid- 
ered to  be  neutralized. 

We  sought  additional  information  on 
precisely  what  this  particular  program 
was  and  one  document  that  immediately 
came  to  our  attention  was  a  MACV— 
Military  Assistance  Command  Vietnam — 
directive  525-36  dated  18  May  1970.  It 
was  entitled  "Military  Operations  Phoe- 
nix—Phung  Hoang — Operations"  and  it 
was  a  directive  to  aU  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel acting  as  advisers  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  that  program. 

This  is  part  of  that  statement  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include  this 
MACV  directive  In  full  with  my  remarks: 

U.S.  MiLiTART  Assistance 

Command,  Vietnam, 
APO  Ban  Francisco,  Calif. 

May  18, 1970. 
DntrcTivE  Number  536-36 — Milptary 
Operations 

PHOENIX    CPHUNG   HOANO)     OPKSATIOMS 

1.  Purpose.  This  directive  establishes  pol- 
icy and  respoiiBlblUtles  for  all  US  personnel 
participating  In,  or  supporting  in  any  way. 
Phoenix  (Phung  Hoang)   operations. 

2.  Applicability.  This  directive  Is  applicable 
to  all  MACV  staff  agencies  and  subordinate 
commands. 

3.  Policy. 

a.  The  Phoenix  Program  is  one  of  advice, 
support,  and  assistance  to  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  (GVN)  Phung  Hoang  Program, 
aimed  at  reducing  the  influence  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Viet  Cong  Infrastructure 
(VCI)  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN). 
The  VCI  Is  an  Inherent  part  of  the  war  ef- 
fort being  waged  against  the  GVN  by  the  Viet 
Cong  (VC)  and  their  North  Vietnamese  allies. 
The  unlawful  status  of  members  of  the  VCI 
(as  defined  In  the  "Green  Book"  and  In  GVN 
official  decrees)  Is  well  established  in  GVN 
law  and  Is  In  full  accord  with  the  laws  of  land 
warfare  followed  by  the  US  Army. 

b.  Operations  against  the  VCI  Include: 
the  collection  of  Intelligence  Identifying 
these  members,  inducing  them  to  abandon 
their  allegiance  to  the  VC  smd  rally  to  the 
government,  capturing  or  arresting  them  in 
order  to  bring  them  before  province  security 
committees  for  lawful  sentencing,  and  as  a 
final  resort  the  use  of  military  or  police  force 
against  them  (if  no  other  way)  of  preventing 
them  from  carrying  on  their  unlawful  activi- 
ties Is  possible.  Our  training  emphasizes  the 
desirability  of  obtaining  these  target  indi- 
viduals alive  and  of  using  Intelligent  and 
lawful  methods  of  Interrogation  to  obtain 
the  truth  of  what  they  know  about  other 
aspects  of  the  VCI.  US  personnel  are  under 
the  same  legal  and  moral  constraints  with 
respect  to  operations  of  a  Phoenix  character 
a«  they  are  with  respect  to  regular  military 
operations  against  enemy  units  In  the  fleld. 
Thus,  they  are  specifically  unauthorized  to 
engage  In  assassinations  or  other  violations 
of  the  rules  of  land  warfare,  but  they  are 
entitled  to  use  such  reasonable  military  force 
as  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  goals  of  rally- 
ing, capturing,  or  eliminating  the  VCI  in  the 
BVN. 

c.  If  US  personnel  come  In  contact  with 
activities  conducted  by  Vietnamese  which 
do  not  meet  the  standards  of  land  warfare, 
they  are : 

(1)  Not  to  participate  further  In  the  ac- 
tivity. 

(2)  Expected  to  make  their  objections  to 
this  kind  of  behavior  known  to  the  Vietna- 
mese conducting  them. 
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(3)  Expected  to  report  the  circumstances 
to  the  next  higher  US  authority  for  decialon 
as  to  action  to  be  taken  with  the  GVN. 

d.  There  are  Individuals  who  find  normal 
police  work  or  even  mUltary  operatlona  re- 
pugnant to  them  personally,  despite  the  over- 
all legality  and  morality  of  these  activities. 
Arrangements  exist  whereby  Individuals  hav- 
ing this  feeling  about  military  alTalrs  can, 
according  to  law,  reoelve  ipecialized  aoslgn- 
ments  or  even  exemption  from  military  serv- 
ice. There  Is  no  similar  legislation  with 
respect  to  police  type  activities  of  the  US 
military,  but  If  an  individual  finds  the  police 
type  activities  of  the  Phoenix  Program  re- 
pugnant to  him,  on  his  application,  he  can 
be  reassigned  from  the  program  without  prej- 
udice. 

4.  Reaponaibilities.  Subordinate  US  com- 
manders are  to  Insure  that  the  policies  out- 
lined above  are  strictly  adhered  to. 

5.  Reports.  This  directive  requires  no  re- 
port. 

W.  O.  DOLVIN, 

Major  General.  U.S^., 

Chie/  of  Staff. 

Part  of  the  statement  is : 

POLICY 

The  PHOENIX  Program  Is  one  of  advice, 
suppvort,  and  assistance  to  the  Oovernment 
of  Vietnam  (GVN)  Phung  Hoang  Program, 
aimed  at  reducing  the  infiuence  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Viet  Cong  Infrastructure  (VCI) 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN).  The  VCI 
Is  an  Inherent  part  of  the  war  effort  being 
waged  against  the  QVN  by  the  Viet  Cong 
(VC)  and  their  North  Vietnamese  allies.  The 
unlawful  status  of  members  of  the  VCI  (as 
defined  in  the  "Green  Book"  and  in  GVN 
official  decrees)  Is  weU  established  In  OVN 
law  and  Is  in  full  accord  with  the  laws  of 
land  warfare  followed  by  the  US  Army. 

I  emphasize  the  latter  sentence. 

It  continues: 

Operations  against  the  VCI  Include:  the 
collection  of  Intelligence  Identifying  these 
members.  Inducing  them  to  abandon  their 
allegiance  to  the  VC  and  rally  to  the  govern- 
ment, capturing  or  arresting  them  In  order 
to  bring  them  before  province  security  com- 
mittees for  lawful  sentencing,  and  as  a  final 
resort  the  use  of  military  or  police  force 
against  them  (If  no  other  way)  of  prevent- 
ing them  from  carrying  on  their  unlawful 
activities  is  possible.  Our  training  emphasizes 
the  desirability  of  obtaining  these  target  in- 
dividuals alive  and  of  using  intelligent  and 
lawful  methods  of  interrogation  to  obtain  the 
truth  of  what  they  know  about  other  aspects 
of  the  VCI.  US  personnel  are  under  the  same 
legal  and  moral  constraints  with  respect  to 
operations  of  a  PHOENIX  character  as  they 
are  with  respect  to  regular  military  opera- 
tions against  enemy  units  in  the  field. 

Please  listen  carefully  to  the  next  sen- 
tence: 

Thus,  they  are  specifically  unauthorized  to 
engage  In  assassinations. 

I  will  read  that  sentence  again,  Mr. 
Speaker: 

Thus,  they  are  specifically  unauthorized  to 
engage  In  assassinations  or  other  violations 
of  the  rules  of  land  warfare,  but  they  are  en- 
titled to  use  such  reasonable  military  force 
as  Is  necessary  to  obtain  the  goals  of  rallying, 
capturing,  or  eliminating  the  VCI  In  the 
RVN. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather  absurd 
requirement  that  a  MACV  directive  to 
U.S.  Army  personnel  cooperating  with 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  in  the 
operation  of  the  Phoenix  program  must 
state  American  military  men  are  "spe- 
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clfically  unauthorized  to  engage  in  as- 
sassinations." 
The  directive  further  says: 

c.  If  US  personnel  come  In  contact  with 
activities  conducted  by  Vietnamese  which  do 
not  meet  the  standards  of  land  warfare,  they 
are: 

(1)  Not  to  partloipate  further  in  the  ac- 
tivity. 

(2)  Expected  to  make  their  objections  to 
this  kind  of  behavior  known  to  the  Viet- 
namese conducting  them. 

(3)  Expected  to  report  the  circumstances 
to  the  next  higher  US  authority  for  decision 
as  to  action  to  be  taken  with  the  GVN. 

d.  There  are  mdivlduals  who  find  normal 
police  work  or  even  mUltary  operations  re- 
pugnant to  them  personally,  despite  the  over- 
all legality  and  morality  of  these  activities. 
Arrangements  exist  whereby  individuals  hav- 
ing this  feeUng  about  military  affairs  can, 
according  to  law,  receive  specialized  assign- 
ments or  even  exemption  from  military  serv- 
ice. There  la  no  similar  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  police  type  activities  of  the  US  mUl- 
tary, but  if  an  individual  finds  the  police 
type  activities  of  the  Phoenix  Program  re- 
pugnant to  him,  on  his  application,  he  can 
be  reassigned  from  the  program  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  directive  goes  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
the  words  in  the  sentence  "they  are 
specifically  unauthorized  to  engage  in 
assassinations"  is  ominous  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  looking  further  into  the 
program  we  discovered  a  briefing  paper 
that  was  provided  us  from  the  director 
of  Military  Region  1  in  Danang,  which 
was  apparently  a  document  prepai-ed  for 
the  U.8.  military  advisers  to  the  Phoenix 
program.  The  document  is  entitled  "An 
Analysis  of  Province  Security  Commit- 
tee." I  will  read  just  portions  of  the 
document  and  will  request  at  the  end  of 
my  reading  from  the  document  that  the 
text  be  printed  in  its  entirety  following 
my  Einalysis. 

The  document  follows: 

An  Analysts  or  Pkovzncs  SECtrRiXY 

commtttees 

background 
Province  Security  Committees  (PSC)  were 
created  in  1957  to  provide  the  CVN  with  an 
administrative  method  of  settling  the  status 
of  political  detainees  considered  threats 
to  the  national  security.  Their  purpose  is 
political;  their  method  Is  administrative 
detention  of  those  persons  reasonably 
believed  to  endanger  the  .national  security, 
but  against  whom  sufficient  evidence  for  a 
trial  Is  lacking. 

PaOCEUUKE 

Suspect  detainees  may  appear  before  the 
committee  but  do  not  have  the  right  to 
demand  such  appearance.  Due  to  the  admin- 
istrative nature  and  political  mission  of  the 
PSC,  procedures  are  far  less  exacting  than 
those  of  the  courts. 

detention 

Where  evidence  for  trial  Is  lacking,  but 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  suspect  Is  a  threat 
to  the  national  security,  the  committee  may 
impose  administrative  ("an  Tri")  detention. 
This  Is  a  type  of  preventative  detentlOD  to 
protect  the  state  from  a  known  threat  to  Its 
security.  There  Is  the  additional  i»'ovlsion 
of  continual  extensloin  of  two  year  terms  if 
the  individual  remains  a  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security.  "An  Tri "  detention  is  non- 
judicial and  administrative  In  nature.  A 
violation  of  the  national  security  laws  need 
not   be   proven;    all    that   must   be   demon- 
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strated  la  that  a  reasonable  belief  exlBuIthat 
the  suspect  threatens  the  national  security. 
Once  "an  trl"  detention  Is  Imposed  thert  are 
no  Judicial  remedies.  The  duration  and  place 
of  detention  are  governed  by  QVN  a^fnln- 
Utratlve  regulatlonfi. 

BASIS    OF    DETDUtlNATION 

The  purpoee  of  the  P8C  la  to  protect  the 
State  from  thoee  persona  threatening  1*  ex- 
istence. Thug  Its  power  goes  beyond  that  of 
the  co\irta  Into  the  area  of  emergency  poli- 
tical detention  necessitated  by  the  ne«d  of 
the   State  to  survive.  There   la  no   defined 
burden  of  proof,  as  utUiaed  by  court*  be- 
cause the  conunlttees  are  not  engaged  with 
violators  of  law.  The  committee  is  concerned 
with  those  cases  which,  due  to  a  lack  c^  evi- 
dence,  cannot   be   prosecuted   under   exist- 
ing Judicial  standards.  Rather  than  a  juHlclal 
determination,   these  cases  caU  for  aa   ad- 
ministrative   determination.    Tlie    de«lslon 
of  the  oommlttee  is  based  on  a  proeeouUon 
dossier.  There  U  no  rigid  rule  regarding  the 
amount  of  evidence  necessary  for  detention, 
and  the  criteria  may  vary  significantly  from 
province   to  province.   Each  committee  de- 
termines the  existing  threat  to  natlonM  se- 
cxirlty  based  on  conditions  within  th«  par- 
ticular province,   and  the  function   of  the 
detainee  within  the  VCl.  This  procesf,  be- 
cause it  la  administrative  and  polltiaal  in 
nature,  reflects  the  political  "facts-ot-llfe" 
In  the  province.  It  Is  encumbent  upon  each 
PHOENIX    Coordinator   to   determine    these 
local  variances  and  tailor  his  advice  accord- 
ingly. The  PSC  does  not  need  evidence  of  the 
type  required  by  a  coxirt.  on  the  other  iand, 
a  doesier   which   contains   nothing   but   an 
interrogation  report  cannot  be  expected  to 
ocknvince  the  committee  that  a  maximupi  de- 
tention is  warranted.  What  is  necesafcry  is 
sufBclent  intelligence  to  reasonably  Indicate 
that  the  suspect  is  a  threat  to  national  se- 
curity. Thus  the  test   appUed  by  the  PSC 
la  not  one  of  proven  guUt.  ThU  la  th|e  dis- 
tinguishing factor  between  the  PSC  and  a 
Military  Court.  The  court  is  concerned  with 
guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  or  tfe  ex- 
istence  of   a   proven    violation    of   national 
security,  where  as  the  PSC  Is  concern**  with 
preventing  danger  to  the  State  by  a  sUspect 
who  appears  to  threaten  the  national!  secu- 
rity. The  MUltary  Court  is  punitive:  th*  com- 
mittee is  preventative  in  nature. 

And,  finally,  in  this  document  pr«>ared 
for  the  elucidation  and  information  of 
American  military  advisers  to  thl|  pro- 
gram there  is  a  section  called  "Observa- 
tions": I 

OBSEKVATIONS  I 

First.  The  PSC's  are.  by  definition,  p^dltlcal 
tooU,  and  are  governed  from  province  to 
province  by  the  political  "facts-of-llffc". 

Second.  PSC  existence  U  extra-coOstlfu- 
Uonal  and  non-judicial,  based  upon  the  right 
of  a  State  to  survive.  i 

Third.  These  committees,  although  in  pos- 
session of  power  to  administratively  detain 
anyone  reasonably  believed  to  threaten  the 
national  security,  have  acted  with  remark- 
able restraint.  i 

Fourth.  The  nature  of  these  oomiiilttees, 
and  their  strictly  political  function,  dictate 
a  "hands-off"  policy  by  all  U.S.  personnel  and 
agencies. 

Fifth.  U.S.  advisors,  specifically  PHOENIX 
Coordinators,  should  direct  their  eCBorta  to 
insure  that  their  counterparts  provide  the 
PSC  with  the  necessary  evidence  lor  the 
committee  to  reach  an  Informed  decision. 
This  evidence  should  b*  in  accordant  with 
the  minimum  considered  necessary  for  de- 
tention by  the  Chief  of  Internal  S^iirlty. 
Additional  emphasis  should  be  plac^  upon 
providing  the  committee  the  type  !  dossier 
specified  by  QVN  MOI  Circular  #2^12  and 
Phung  Hoang  SOP  3.  If  all  avaUable  | Intelli- 
gence is  m  the  dossier,  an  informed,  InteUl- 
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gent,   and  equitable   decision  can   he  ren- 
dered. 

Sixth.  The  varying  quality  of  dossers  pre- 
sented to  the  oommlttee  has  caused  an  Im- 
balance in  proof,  resulting  In  reliance  upon 
the  InterrogaUon  report  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Phung  Hoang  dossier.  In  far  too  many 
cases,  the  quality  of  the  dossiers  provided 
to  PSC-8  can  only  be  described  as  poor  and 
incomplete.  It  Is  advisable  for  both  PHOENIX 
Coordinators  and  their  counterparts  to 
screen  the  dossiers  before  they  leave  the 
Piece  U  this  is  accomplished  regularly,  a 
comparison  can  be  made  between  the  amount 
of  evidence  presented  to  the  committee,  and 
the  relative  decisions  reached  by  the  com- 
mittee Thus,  by  reviewing  the  decisions  ol 
the  PSC,  In  conjvmctlon  with  the  dossiers 
presented  to  the  PSC.  the  PHOENIX  Co- 
ordinator and  his  counterpart  can  determine 
what  type  of  dossier  the  committee  considers 
to  be  sufficient  for  detention. 

Seventh.  Guidance  had  been  provided  to 
the  PSC's  in  GVN  MOI  Circulars  Ko.  757  and 
3412  UUlizatlon  of  this  guidance,  coupled 
with  an  understanding  of  the  political  reali- 
ties of  the  province,  will  provide  the  coordi- 
nator with  an  understanding  of  dossier  de- 
ficiencies. The  crlUcal  official  to  satisfy  is 
the  Chief  of  Internal  Security,  the  second 
most  influential  member  (after  the  Province 
Chief)  of  the  PSC.  The  Chief  of  Internal  Se- 
curity Is  the  central  flg\ire  In  determining 
what  burden  of  proof  the  committee  adheres 
to  as  It  U  his  recommendation  which  usu- 
ally determines  the  duraUon  of  detention.  It 
Is  essential  to  determine  what  minimum  con- 
tent a  dossier  must  contain  to  conform  to 
his  standards. 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  have  described  the  ad- 
vice given  by  the  U5.  authorities,  by 
the  military  advisers,  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  the  administration  of  a  pro- 
gram concerning  which  our  military  peo- 
ple as  of  May  18,  1970  "are  specifically 
unauthorized  to  engage  in  assassina- 
tions" and  concerning  which  in  military 
region  1.  five  provinces.  1970,  2,000  people 
were  killed,  1,700  were  sentenced  and 
4  000  were  captured.  All  of  these  people 
were  people  that  could  not  have  been 
convicted  in  any  court  given  the  basis  of 
the  ANTRI  detention  law  because  "evi- 
dence was  insufficient  to  convict  them  of 
a  crime."  These  are  people  that,  in  fact, 
have  not  committed  a  crime  but  have 
been  deemed  to  be  by  reasonable  belief 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Speaker,  those  documents  that  I 
just  read  to  you  were  the  documents  that 
prompted  our  interest  in  delving  into  this 
program  in  greater  detail.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  doing  so,  we  visited  six  provinces, 
five  of  which  are  located  In  military  re- 
gion 1  and  one  in  military  region  2. 

We  discovered  some  very  interesting 
facts  concerning  this  program,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  led  me  again  to  the  con- 
clusion with  which  I  commenced  this 
presentation,  that  we  are  leaving  a  struc- 
ture that  has  been  defined  by  American 
military  authorities  as  a  pert  of  Viet- 
namization  that  produces  a  great  possl- 
biUty  of  political  suppression  in  that 
government  when  we  are  no  longer  a 
part  of  it  and,  in  its  present  operation. 
clearly  presents  an  actual  political  sup- 
pression and.  perhaps,  of  other  dangers 
if  our  military  people  deem  it  necessary 
to  "specifically  unauthorlze"  American 
military  people  who  are  pfuticipating  in 
this  program  from  ptirticipating  in  as- 
sassinations. 
The  basic  document  governing  the  op- 


eration of  the  Phoenix  program  is  called 
SOP-3,  which  is  the  Oovemment  of  Viet- 
nam instructions  to  the  Vietnamese  who 
participate  in  this  program  as  to  how  the 
program  works,  and  what  the  burden  of 
proof  must  be  in  determining  whether  a 
man  is  subject  to  administrative  deten- 
tion. 

The  SOP-3.  though  a  Vietnamese  doc- 
ument, has  been  translated  into  English, 
and  is  used  by  our  military  advisers  at 
all  stages  of  this  program. 

Let  me  read  just  a  few  standards  and 
criteria  set  forth  in  SOP-3,  so  that  you 
might  have  a  general  idea  of  the  type  of 
person  and  the  type  of  objective  that  this 
program  has. 

In  referring  to  inteligence  that  is 
sought  to  be  obtained  about  citizens  in 
Vietnam,  or  activiteies  that  are  antithet- 
ical to  the  best  interests  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Oovernment,  SOP-3  states 
such  intelligence  "is  not  only  of  imme- 
diate value,  but  also  will  be  needed  in  the 
future  in  any  postwar  political  struggle 
with  the  Vietcong. 

It  further  states: 

It  Lb  most  important  to  indoctrinate  and 
impress  upon  local  residents  the  duties  of 
defending  their  vlUagea  and  hamlets,  and 
serving  as  the  Government's  eyes  and  ears. 

In  the  area  called  information  collec- 
tion, this  document  describes  the  type  of 
information  they  desire. 

Information  on  a  person,  residents  of  the 
area  who  make  suspicious  utterances  such 
as  ( 1 1  expressions  which  distort  Government 
of  Vietnam  policies  and  the  action  of  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  cadres. 

(2)  False  rumors  which  confuse  and 
frighten  the  people. 

(3)  Cr»atlon  of  division  and  hatred  among 
the  populace  and  between  the  populace  and 
Government  of  Vietnam  cadres. 


SOP-3  continues  and  describes  how  an 
informer  can  tell  whether  his  neighbor 
sliould  be  reported  through  the  Phoenix 
program  for  action  by  the  Province  Se- 
curity Committee: 

Those  Who  Act  Suspiciously:  (a)  the  hesi- 
tation or  fearful  attitude  of  a  dishonest  per- 
son; (b)  contact  with  those  whom  we  sus- 
pect; (c)  regriUar  secret  colloquies  of  a  cer- 
tain group  of  people  In  the  area. 

Then  they  have  a  category  called  du- 
ties of  the  poliUcal  subsection,  or  DIOCC. 

DIOCC  is  a  term  I  will  go  Into  to 
greater  detail  later,  but  it  is  called  the 
District  Intelligence  Operation  Coordi- 
nating Conunittee. 

The  duties  of  the  poUtical  subeecUon 
of  the  DIOCC  are,  among  others: 

Maintain  a  district,  vUlage  and  hamlet  pic- 
ture album,  the  photos  to  be  taken  in  troM 
of  the  famUy  residence,  photos  to  be  pronaed 
by  the  National  Fcdlce. 

And  then  how  to  prepare  file  cards 
upon  people  who  will  be  entered  into  this 
special  program.  ^  ,  .».     .„ 

One  important  category  that  they  are 
cautioned  to  fill  out  is  "marital  status  : 

Is  he  single  or  married?  What  is  the  num- 
ber of  his  children? 

This  can  be  useful  In  exploiting  famuy 
senUment  to  obtain  his  arrest  or  afterwards. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  tl^**  ^ 
the  three  documents  I  have  just  read  i 
have  described  not  an  instrument  of  a 
reasonably  free  society,  let  alone  a  free 
society,  but  an  instrument  of  a  totaiiw- 
rian  society.  I  doubt  seriously  that  ttw 
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documents  describing  a  similar  program 
^theNorth  Vietnamese  or  in  Commu- 
nigt  China  would  be  any  different  from 
tjje  documents  I  have  just  read  devised 
by  the  American  advisers  to  the  South 
^etnamese  Government,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  such  government  which  we  will 
leave  them  as  part  of  Vietnamization. 

We  discovered  that  the  way  the  system 
works  is  this:  Each  province  is  divided 
into  villages,  districts,  and  province  capi- 
tals. Each  village  has  a  village  Intelll- 
eence  operations  coordination  center 
wherein  all  of  the  Information  concern- 
ing your  neighbor  described  in  the  gen- 
eral terms  I  read  from  the  SOP-3  Is  fed 
into  the  village  intelligence  center— if  he 
i5  using  expressions  which  distort  the 
Oovemment  of  Vietnam  policies;  or  if 
he  is  spreading  false  rumors  which  con- 
fuse and  frighten  the  people:  or  if  he  Is 
creating  division  and  hatred  among  the 
p(«)ulace  and  between  the  populace  and 
the  Govenunent  of  Vietnam  cadre  and  if 
he  acts  suspiciously  by  the  hesitant  or 
fearful  attitudes  of  a  dishonest  person; 
then  his  name  goes  into  the  VIOCC  In 
the  villtge— and  from  the  VIOCC  it  goes 
to  the  DIOCC  and  the  DIOCC  is  the  Dis- 
trict Intelligence  Coordinating  Operation 
Center  where  all  the  information  Is 
gathered  from  the  village  and  fed  into 
the  district  and  the  district  intelligence 
operation  center. 

They  process  the  information  further 
and  they  then  start  programing  what 
are  known  as  dossiers.  A  dossier  is  a 
file  on  a  category  A  or  B  suspect  in  the 
Phoenix  program. 

The  dossier  of  a  category  B  suspect 
means  that  there  is  in  his  dossier  intel- 
ligence from  three  sources.  That  they 
identify  him  as  being  a  part  of  the  Viet- 
cong infrastructure.  If  he  is  of  top  level 
Vietcong  infrastructure,  according  to  the 
three  intelligence  sources  in  his  dossier, 
he  is  listed  as  category  A  and  he  is  then 
"targeted." 

Now  "targeted"  means  theoretically 
that  he  can  be  arrested  or  sould  be  ar- 
rested so  that  he  can  be  processed 
through  the  province  security  com- 
mittee. 

If  he  is  a  category  B  suspect  and  has 
three  intelligence  references  in  his  dos- 
sier as  to  his  cormection  with  the  Viet- 
cong infrastructure,  he  is  similarly 
"targeted"  for  arrest  and  process. 

If  he  has  no  such  references  in  the 
dossier  identifying  him  as  part  of  the 
Vietcong  infrastructure,  he  is  categor- 
ized as  category  C — a  fellow  who  is  just 
not  quite  right — he  may  have  expressed 
some  disagreement  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  in  Saigon — he  is 
that  kind  of  fellow — a  troublemaker — 
and  it  might  be  better  to  let  him  know 
what  the  central  government  thinks 
about  troublemakers.  So  he  is  picked  up 
by  the  DIOCC  and  sent  to  the  PIOCC, 
the  province  intelligence  operation  co- 
ordination center,  at  which  time  he  is 
detained.  Then  he  can  be  sentenced  ulti- 
mately to  up  to  1  year.  He  is  frequently 
released,  but  there  is  no  man  of  whom 
I  am  aware  who  would  believe  any  neigh- 
bor picked  up  for  expressing  disagree- 
able statements  about  the  government 
and  processed  through  one  of  these  cen- 
ters   into    a    detention    center    would 
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thenceforth  feel  free  in  any  way  to 
criticise  the  central  government  of 
Saigon. 

Then  it  is  category  C  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  troublesome  of  all  the  categor- 
ies. Althoiigh  category  A  and  category 
B  afford  equal  concern  because  of  failure 
to  comply  with  a  standard  of  evidence 
sufficient  to  convict  in  a  court  before 
imprisoimaent. 

After  information  on  a  suspect  has 
been  processed  through  the  PIOCC,  the 
province  intelligence  oi>eration  coordi- 
nating center,  and  the  dossier  is  pre- 
pared upon  him,  he  is  then  arrested. 

They  can  be  arrested  in  a  number  of 
ways — in  miUtary  operations  by  the  re- 
gional and  popular  forces  where  they 
pick  up  a  lot  of  people  in  enemy  terri- 
tory or  in  contested  territory.  Quite  a 
number  of  these  people  have  found  their 
names  listed  in  the  "blacklists"  or  in  the 
"greenlists"  that  they  carry  around  and 
they  trace  them  from  those  lists  to  the 
dossier  on  them  and  then  they  are  ar- 
rested and  taken  to  the  PIC.  the  province 
interrogation  center. 

They  can  also  be  arrested  by  a  process 
known  as  the  cordon  and  search  process, 
where  the  national  police  with  the  re- 
gional forces  or  the  popular  forces  cor- 
don off  a  village  and  send  everybody  in 
that  village  through  a  single  file  line 
where  they  are  looked  at  and  examined 
and  searched  by  the  national  police  and 
are  checked  against  the  "blacklist"  or 
the  "greenlist"  and  if  they  are  identified 
as  a  part  of  an  A  or  B  category  having 
a  dossier  in  existence,  they  are  arrested 
and  sent  to  the  province  interrogation 
center. 

The  province  interrogation  center  is 
the  most  remarkable  Instrument  in  this 
whole  procedure.  It  was  not  until  the 
second  province  we  toured  feat  we  dis- 
covered an  interesting  fact  about  fee 
province  interrogation  center. 

You  would  assume  that  since  CORDS 
and  the  military  forces  working  through 
CORDS  have  fee  responsibility  of  advis- 
ing fee  South  Vietnamese  Government 
concerning  this  program,  that  fee  Amer- 
ican advisers  in  fee  province  interroga- 
tion centers  where  fee  people  who  are 
arrested  are  taken  for  interrogation — an 
interrogation  that  can  last  up  to  45 
days — and  that  is  feelr  last  step  prior 
to  going  before  the  province  security 
committee  for  judgment — you  would  bs- 
sume  feat  the  American  advisers  of  fee 
province  interrogation  center  woiild  be 
military  advisers,  such  as  is  fee  case  at 
every  ofeer  step  or  procedure  In  fee 
Phoenix  program.  In  fact,  that  is  not  so. 
The  way  this  was  revealed  to  us  is  an 
interesting  sidelight  in  fee  problems  of 
a  Congressman  attempting  to  elicit  facts 
in  any  trip  that  he  makes  in  dealing  wife 
any  bureaucracy— military  or  civilian. 

Talking  to  one  of  the  American  ad- 
visers in  one  of  the  provinces,  I  asked 
feat  province  adviser,  who  Ls  a  miUtary 
man  working  for  CORD,  to  show  me  fee 
Province  Interrogation  Center.  He  said 
he  had  never  been  to  fee  Province  Inter- 
rogation Center.  I  asked  him  why  this 
was  so,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  Ameri- 
can adviser  to  fee  Phoenix  program. 

He  said  because  the  CIA  operates  the 
Province  Interrogation  Center.  I  said: 
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You  must  be  kidding. 

He  said: 

I  only  know  that  from  rumor.  No  one  has 
proven  that  to  me  as  a  fact,  but  I  have  been 
told  not  to  go  near  the  Province  Interroga- 
tion Center,  because  that  Is  not  within  the 
responsibility  of  CORD'S  or  the  mUltary 
advisers.  That  Is  a  CIA  operation. 

That  evening  I  puzzled  over  his  state- 
ment and  concluded  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  delusions  of  a  conspiracy  feat 
were  not  warranted  by  the  briefing  given 
us  in  Saigon  as  to  who  operates  and  ad- 
vises this  program  and  by  all  informa- 
ticm  given  to  us  up  to  feat  point  on  fee 
operation  of  this  program. 

The  next  day  we  visited  anofeer  prov- 
ince. At  feat  province,  in  fee  middle  of 
the  military  briefings.  I  asked  the  briefing 
officer  if  he  would  excuse  me  from  fee 
military  briefing  and  instruct  his  Phung 
Hoang  Phoenix  adviser  to  take  me  to 
the  Province  Interrogation  Center,  which 
he  did.  At  fee  Province  Interrogation 
Center  I  was  met  by  two  civilians,  Ameri- 
can civilians.  I  asked  them  by  which 
agency  they  were  employed.  They  told 
me  fee  Pacification  Security  Coordina- 
tion Division. 

I  said: 

Is  that  a  cover  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency? 

They  both  said: 
Yes,  It  Is. 

I  said: 

Are  you  en^loyees  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency? 

They  both  said: 
Yes,  we  are. 

From  feere  on  we  were  told  feat  the 
Province  Intelligence  Centers  were  rvm 
by  fee  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
that  information  and  intelligence  was 
confirmed  when  we  got  back  to  Saigon, 
after  great  anguish  on  the  part  of  our 
briefing  officers,  who  had  been  instructed 
not  to  reveal  feat  fact  to  us,  and  who  had 
been  instructed  that  if  we  were  to  inquire 
of  feem,  they  were  to  respond  feat  feey 
were  imable  to  answer  feat  question. 

What  alarms  me  and  disturbs  me  about 
the  Central  IntelUgency  Agency  operat- 
ing fee  Province  Interrogation  Centers 
is  feat  this  is  fee  most  sensitive  pert  of 
the  entire  Phoenix  program.  This  is 
where  fee  civilian,  who  is  not  accused  of 
a  crime,  because  feere  is  evldaice  in- 
sufficient to  convict  him  of  a  crime,  is 
tsiken  In  order  to  question  him  and  to 
get  a  confession  from  him. 

Our  American  military  advisers,  when 
feey  pick  feat  suspect  up  again  after  he 
leaves  fee  Province  Interrogation  Center 
and  is  taken  before  the  Province  Secmlty 
Conmiittee,  are  advised  not  to  give  too 
much  weight  to  confessions  that  are  ob- 
tained or  declarations  obtained  in  the 
Province  Interrogation  Center. 

Now,  I  must  suggest  fels,  too,  that  we 
were  gflven  free  access  from  that  point 
on  to  all  Province  Interrogation  Centers, 
and  we  were  given  feat  access  on  no 
notice  whatsoever  to  feose  who  were 
running  fee  center  or  advising  them,  and 
I  saw  nothing  in  any  of  the  centers  to 
which  I  had  access  that  led  me  to  be- 
Ueve  feat  abuses,  in  fact,  did  occur  in 
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the    Province    Interrogation    Cen^rs — 
with  one  exception. 

There  was  testimony  from  an  A|nerl 
can  adviser  who  had  gone  to  his  pattlcu- 
lar  Province  Interrogation  Cent*"  on 
other  business  that  he  had  been  n  de- 
tainee being  taken  blindfolded  into  an 
interrogation  room  with  a  rubber  hoee 
in  the  hands  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
interrogator.  He  also  said  that  when  he 
saw  the  prisoner  come  out  of  the  Inter- 
rogation room,  there  was  no  sign  of  ^use 
of  that  prisoner.  i 

We  found  out  in  another  dlstrlcli.  in  a 
District  Operations  Coordination  Center, 
that  the  American  adviser  to  the  DICK: 
had  found  a  rubber  hose  on  the  desk  of 
the  district  intelligence  officer  at  U|e  co- 
ordinating center  and  had  advised  that 
district  official  that  a  rubber  hose  ajiould 
have  no  part  in  the  district  interroga- 
tions. J 

Beyond  those  indications  that  abuses 
did  exist  there  was  nothing  I  saw  in  the 
operation  of  the  Province  Intellfeence 
Centers  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  the 
Eibuses  did  In  fact  exist. 

What  disturbs  me,  then,  is  the 
sity  for  a  cover  for  the  operation 
CIA  in  the  operation  of  the  Provin 
telllgence  Center.  If  military  advls 
going  to  advise  the  South  Vietnamtese  at 
every  step  of  this  process  up  until  the 
detainee  enters  the  interrogation  oenter, 
and  then  they  close  the  door  and  shroud 
it  in  the  secrecy  of  the  CIA,  and  then 
pick  up  that  detainee  after  he  goes  out 
the  door  of  the  Province  Security  qenter, 
there  is  cause  for  concern  as  toj  what 
happens  in  that  vacuiun.  I 

The  CIA  agents  do  not  report  to  the 
Phung  Hoang  administrators.  Thpy  re- 
port directly  to  the  Ambassador  iji  Sai- 
gon, Mr.  Bunker.  Mr.  Bunker  is  not 
within  the  chain  of  command  <)f  the 
Phoenix  program.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
mistake  of  greet  prc^jortions  to  include 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  fs  ad- 
visers and  operators  of  the  Province  In- 
terrogation Centers.  | 

Once  the  detainee  has  gone  throligh  all 
this  process  and  has  been  interrogated 
for  up  to  45  days  at  the  Province  laterro- 
gatlMi  Center  he  goes  before  the-  Prov- 
ince Security  Committee.  The  Province 
Security  Committee  does  not  haye  the 
function  of  finding  guilt  or  inn(>c€nce. 
They  only  have  the  function  of  estab- 
lishing the  length  of  the  sentence. , 

On  the  category  C  detainee,  they  can 
release  him,  and  frequently  do.  He  is  the 
fellow,  you  recall,  that  is  not  idantlfied 
as  a  pert  of  the  VCI,  Vletcong  Inf  r«struc- 
ture.  He  is  the  fellow  who  may  have  been 
spreading  nmiors  about  the  Oovertment, 
who  was  picked  up  and  brought  tljirough 
this  thing  to  cow  him  into  reftainlng 
from  that  sort  of  action. 

But  the  category  A  or  B,  who  his  been 
identified  in  his  dossier  by  three  separate 
intelligences  as  being  a  member  of  the 
VCI  is  brought  before  the  Province  Se- 
curity Committee  for  sentencing. 

The  Province  Security  Committee  con- 
sists of  seven  members:  The  Pjx)vlnce 
Chief,  the  Chief  of  the  Court  df  that 
province,  a  representative  of  th9  Prov- 
ince Council,  the  Intelligence  o^cer  of 
the  ARVN  army,  the  National  Police 
Chief  of  the  province,  the  Military  Se- 
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curlty  service  chief,  and  the  Political 
Service  chief  of  Internal  Security  of  the 
province. 

These  are  the  people  who  prepare  the 
dossier,  and  who  participate  in  the  in- 
terrogation. These  are  the  people  who 
are  sitting  in  judgment  as  to  whether 
the  dossier  was  adequately  prepared  to 
convict  the  detainee  of  this  program. 

I  talked  in  one  province  to  the  only 
elected  official  on  that  particular  security 
committee,  who  was  the  elected  Chief  of 
the  Provincial  Coimcil,  and  he  told 
me  that  this  was  a  great  concern  to  the 
members  of  the  security  committees 
throughout  the  nation,  and  they  had  met 
in  a  national  meeting  and  expressed  con- 
cern to  Saigon  on  two  bases: 

First,  there  are  too  many  policemen 
on  this  security  committee  making  Judg- 
ments as  to  whether  or  not  the  police- 
men did  their  work  right. 

Second,  he  said  there  are  too  many 
representatives  of  Saigon  on  this  com- 
mittee, and  that  opens  this  committee 
to  great  political  abuse.  I  asked  him  if 
abuses  had  in  fact  occurred,  and  he  said 
no,  but  he  was  afraid  because  abuses 
could  occur:  and  I  could  not  agree  more. 

We  asked  how  many  cases  were  heard 
by  the  Province  Security  Committee  and 
how  long  was  devoted  to  a  case.  They 
meet  once  a  week,  on  Friday,  generally 
between  9  and  12  in  the  morning.  They 
average  40  to  50  cases  between  9  and  12 
in  the  morning  in  the  Province  Security 
Committee. 

The  defendant  Is  not  permitted  to  be 
present.  There  Is  no  defense  attorney. 
The  public  Is  not  admitted  to  the  hear- 
ings of  the  province  security  committee. 
Now,  Uiat  does  not  seem  to  me  to  provide 
much  opportunity  for  even  vestigial  due 
process.  Neither  does  the  Province  Inter- 
rogation Center  seem  to  me  to  provide 
much  opportunity  for  even  vestigial  due 
process. 

I  think  that  this  area  or  this  program 
Is  subject  to  fantastic  abuse. 

Let  me  clarify  one  figure  that  was 
startling  to  us.  In  the  neutralization  fig- 
ures for  1970  In  these  five  provinces  they 
listed  with  great  pride  a  category  of 
"kills"  nimibering  2,000.  They  had  neu- 
tralized 2,000  members  of  the  VCI, 
against  whom,  mind  you.  there  was  in- 
sufficient evidence  to  convict  of  a  crime, 
by  killing.  It  occurred  to  us  that  there 
was  an  area  for  possibility  of  abuse.  This 
is  an  awful  lot  of  "kills"  occurring  in  view 
of  the  number  of  arrests  made. 

We  inquired  further  and  found  out 
that  of  the  number  of  2,000  listed  as 
"kills"  and,  therefore,  as  results  of  the 
Phoenix  programs  and  credited  to  that 
program,  that  99  percent  of  the  2,000 
were  in  fact  not  attributable  to  the 
Phoenix  program  at  all  but  were  bodies 
found  on  the  field  of  battle  after  a  fire 
fight  and  after  the  clash  and  Identified 
from  papers  on  their  bodies  as  being 
members  of  the  Vietcong,  which  was  a 
reasonable  assumption  since  they  were 
found  In  a  battle  fighting  the  Govern- 
ment soldiers.  That  Is  a  reasonable  as- 
siunptlon  that  they  would  be  Vietcong. 
They  were  listed,  however,  as  a  resmt  of 
a  neutralization  of  the  Phoenix  program, 
which  is  a  wildly  erroneous  and  mislead- 
ing figure. 
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I  asked  of  the  2,000  that  were  found  on 
the  battlefield  and  identified  as  members 
of  the  Vietcong  infrastructure  how  many 
of  those  men  had  dossiers  in  the  PIOCC 
or  province  intelligence  center  before 
their  bodies  were  found;  how  many  of 
them  had  been  "targeted"  as  class  A  or 
class  B  Vietcong  infrastructure.  The  an- 
swer was  very  few.  Less  than  20  or  30  out 
of  the  2,000  probably  had  been  identified 
by  anybody  as  being  a  member  of  the 
Vietcong  infrastructiu-e. 

So  what  happened  here  is  that  you  have 
the  traditional  weakness  of  the  American 
authority  when  they  are  trying  to  show 
progress  In  the  war  in  Vietnam.  They 
always  show  progress  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam by  raising  charts  with  statistics  on 
them  and  an  ever-increasing  graph  and 
thus  they  show  "progress"  in  the  neutral- 
ization program.  The  Phoenix  program 
was  shown  by  an  increasing  graph  with 
2,000  killed  of  the  Vietcong  infrastructure 
attributable  to  this  progrsim  while  they 
were  not  attributable  at  all  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  recommending  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who,  in  fact,  has 
the  primary  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram, that  category  C  detainess — and 
you  will  recall  of  the  9,000  neutraliza- 
tion statistics  uttributable  to  Military 
Region  I  that  4,000  of  them  were  cate- 
gorj-  C  detaines.s — people  who  were  not 
identified  as  part  of  the  Vietcong  infra- 
structure but  people  who  were  nosy  as 
far  as  their  neighbors  are  concerned— 
I  am  recommending  that  these  category 
C  detainees  not  be  a  part  of  this  pro- 
gram. If  this  is  an  American-constructed 
program,  as  reprehensible  as  the  entlr^ 
program  might  appear  to  be,  category  C 
is  absolutely  incomprehensible.  It  is  in- 
comprehensible that  we  would  permit, 
advise,  and  suggest  to  a  government  that 
their  neighbors  who  happen  to  express 
opposition  to  the  central  government 
should  be  run  through  an  interrogation 
process  and  sentenced  for  up  to  6 
months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  suggesting  that 
we  not  put  goals  in  each  province  as  we 
now  do.  American  advisers  have  goals. 
Next  year  they  have  to  get  so  many 
"kills"  and  so  many  "sentences"  and  so 
many  "neutralizations"  in  their  prov- 
inces. That  has  this  effect:  Unless  a 
man  is  sentenced  to  a  year  or  2  years  he 
is  not  considered  "neutralized."  Any- 
thing less  than  a  year  in  category  B  or 
less  than  2  years  in  category  A  is  not 
considered  a  neutralization.  So  we  had 
a  province  adviser  tell  us  that  his  great 
concern  with  the  functioning  of  his  Prov- 
ince Security  Committee  was  that  it 
was  not  attempting  deliberately  enough 
to  bring  in  those  maximum  sentences  so 
that  he  could  take  credit  for  a  neutrali 
zation. 

It  Is  the  incentive  system  that  we  have 
established  in  America  that  we  have  told 
our  province  advisers,  you  have  got  to 
better  your  program,  you  have  got  to  get 
more  "kills"  next  year,  you  have  got  to 
get  more  "sentenclngs"  and  you  have  got 
to  get  more  "neutralization." 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  the  re- 
motest semblance  to  Justice. 
There  is  not  a  word  In  this  document 
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gbout  justice  behig  done  to  people  picked 
UP  under  this  system. 

Then  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  Central  Intelligence 
*«ency  be  denied  any  further  control  of 
*e  Province  Interrogation  Centers,  that 
they  be  placed  In  the  chain  of  command 
of  CORDS  and  that  the  chain  of  com- 
mand and  advice  and  monitoring  not  be 
interrupted  at  any  point  from  the  time 
the  suspect  is  picked  up  until  he  is  sen- 
tenced- 

I  am  recommending  further  that  the 
"Bll"  statistics  be  reported  realistically; 
that  the  people  who  are  found  dead  on 
the  battlefield  and  where  in  their  pockets 
there  are  found  papers  identifying  them 
as  a  Vietcong,  that  they  not  be  ascribed 
as  a  "success"  of  this  program  because 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  pro- 
gram and  are  not  a  part  of  this  program. 
Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  one  final 
comment.  I  can  understand  at  a  time 
when  a  nation  is  perhaps  subjected  to  an 
onslaught  from  without  and  an  onslaught 
from  within  that  due  process  as  we  know 
it  in  this  country  and  which,  even  here, 
has  been  an  evolutionary  thing  that  is 
continuing  to  evolve,  may  not  have  equal 
application  to  such  a  country.  I  recog- 
nize that  this  proces  under  the  condi- 
tions of  war  that  exist  in  South  Vietnam 
cannot  be  accorded  to  the  extent  that  we 
accord  them  in  this  country.  I  also  recog- 
nize that  in  making  a  determination  In 
the  Interest  of  national  security  that  you 
are  going  to  deprive  a  man  of  some  due 
process,  you  are  going  to  permit  his  de- 
tention even  though  there  is  insufficient 
evidence  to  convict  him  of  a  crime,  that 
you  must  monitor  that  program  excep- 
tionally carefully  in  order  to  see  that 
abuses  In  sentencing,  that  abuses  In  de- 
tention and  that  abuses  in  Interrogation 
do  not  occur.  I  am,  personally,  not  con- 
vinced that  abuses  in  sentencing,  abuses 
in  interrogation  and  abuses  In  detention 
do  not  occur. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we 
leave  this  remnant  of  American  know- 
all  to  the  South  Vietnamese  as  a  part  of 
their  civil  society,  tiien  we  wUl  do  much 
to  improve  it.  It  is  a  terrible  situation  as 
it  presenUy  exists. 
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I  am  on  record  as  a  sponsor  of  a  reso- 
lution which  proposes  transferring  the 
responsibilities  of  HISC  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  thereby  abolishing  HISC. 
Since  the  functions  of  the  House  Inter- 
nal Security  Committee  are  closely  re- 
lated to  those  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, it  would  seem  logical  and  probably 
in  the  long  run,  more  economical  to  en- 
large the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  this  way. 

Pending  any  action  on  this  resolution, 
however,  I  would  favor  careful  review 
of  the  needs  of  HISC  before  appropriat- 
ing funds  which  represent  a  significant 
increase  over  Isist  year's  authorization. 
In  the  interest  of  curbing  Government 
spending,  it  would  also  seem  appropriate 
to  examine  closely  the  reasons  for  a 
budget  increase  as  proposed  by  this  com- 
mittee this  week. 
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ARE  EXTRA  FUNDS  FOR  HISC 
NECESSARY? 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  opposition  against  the 
current  request  of  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  which  asks  the 
House  to  appropriate  $670,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  approximately  $250,000  auto- 
matically granted  to  it  as  a  standing 
committee.  This  sum  seems  to  be  rather 
disproportionate,  especially  when  this 
committee's  record  of  legislative  activity 
Is  considered.  During  the  years  1969-70, 
only  three  bills  were  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee and  none  became  law. 


RESOLUTION  OF  STATE   OF  IOWA 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


ROOEB  W.  JEPSKN, 

President  of  the  Seiiate. 
William  H.  Harbok. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
I  hereby  certify  that  this  Resolution  origi- 
nated In  the  Senate  and  Is  known  as  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  34,  SUty-fourth  Oen- 
eral  Assembly.  First  Session. 

Carbou.  a.  Lanx, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

A  meeting  was  subsequentiy  held  In  my 
office  which  included  Under  Secretary  of 
Agricultiu-e  J.  Phil  Campbell  and  USDA's 
Director  of  Science  and  Education,  Ned 
D.  Bayley.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
agreed  not  to  move  the  laboratory  at  this 
time.  However,  the  Department  may  do 
so  in  the  future  if  more  adequate  facili- 
ties are  not  made  available  in  Ames. 

A  group  of  concerned  citizens  In  Ames 
has  begim  negotiations  vrtth  USDA  to 
provide  better  facilities.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture,  I  Intend  to  follow  the 
progress  of  these  consultations  closely.  It 
is  my  hope  that  they  will  soon  be  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  64th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa  Is  to 
be  conmiended  for  the  recent  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  house  and  senate  oppos- 
ing any  plan  to  move  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Veterinary  Biolc«ists 
Division  Laboratory  from  Ames,  Iowa. 
The  value  of  this  asset  to  education  and 
industry  in  Iowa  and  the  practical  utility 
of  Its  present  location  are  cogently  set 
forth  in  the  text  o.  Uie  resolution,  which 
follows  in  its  entirety: 

Senate  OoNCTmasNT  Resolution  34 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Veterinary  Biologies  Division 
Laboratory  situated  at  Ames,  Iowa,  is  IdeaUy 
located  m  the  feed  grains  and  livestock  center 
of  the  United  States  and  adjacent  to  the  Na- 
tional Animal  Disease  Laboratory  and  the 
Veterinary  College  of  Iowa  State  University; 
and 

Whereas,  the  successful  continuation  and 
coordlnaUon  of  Its  work  Is  vitally  Important 
to  the  basic  Industry  of  Iowa,  and  the  loss 
of  the  employment  of  some  one  hundred 
persons  with  a  payroll  of  one  million  dollars 
annually  would  be  a  severe  economic  depres- 
sant to  the  city  of  Ames  and  the  state  of 
Iowa;  and 

Whereas,  recent  news  articles  have  reported 
on  the  posslbUlty  of  transferring  the  labora- 
tory from  Ames,  Iowa,  to  Port  Detrlck,  Mary- 
land, which  foUowB  by  only  two  years  m  pro- 
posal to  move  this  facUlty  to  Uncoln,  Ne- 
braska, now  therefore, 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
concurring.  That  the  General  Assembly  de- 
plores and  opposes  any  plan  or  proposal  to 
move  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Veterinary  Biologies  Division  Labora- 
tory from  Its  present  location  In  Ames,  Iowa; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  at  this 
Resolution  be  directed  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  combined 
with  the  General  Assembly's  expression  of 
appreciation  for  efforts  In  this  regard  be  di- 
rected to  the  Iowa  delegation  In  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  to  the  Governor  of 
Iowa. 


SENATOR  McGOVERN  CRITICIZES  J. 
EDGAR  HOOVER  AND  THE  FED- 
ERAL BUREAU  OF  "INTIMIDA- 
TION" 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
McGovERN  recentiy  delivered  a  speech 
in  Lockport,  ni.,  in  which  he  discussed 
the  sorry  state  of  the  present  administra- 
tion of  the  FBI  and  related  some  disturb- 
ing new  information.  Senator  Mc- 
Govern's  statement  demonstrates  the 
need  to  secure  effective  congressional  re- 
view of  FBI  procedures,  and  effective 
Executive  action.  A  transcript  of  the 
speech  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  OeorOe  McGovkrn 

Some  months  ago  I  called  for  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  administration  of  the  FBI.  That 
call  has  been  repeated  In  the  Ho\ise  and  the 
Senate,  and  various  proposals  have  been 
made  suggesting  procedures  for  securing  the 
needed  review.  But  while  all  the  considera- 
tion oT  review  continues,  so  does  the  degen- 
eration of  the  FBI  under  Mr.  Hoover's  fall- 
mg  leadership.  In  the  light  of  evidence  I  am 
about  to  present,  I  urge  that  the  President 
call  for  Mr.  Hoover's  resignation  now. 

How  dang«x>us  the  situation  has  become 
was  first  clear  to  me  when  Mr.  Hoover  pub- 
licly slandered  his  former  superiors  Robert 
Kennedy  and  Ramsey  Clark.  I  decried  this 
outrage  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  1970.  Then  the  control  and  coercion 
Mr.  Hoover  exercises  over  the  lives  ot  his 
employees  became  clear  when  I  discovered 
that  a  loyal  and  competent  agent,  John  F. 
Shaw,  was  cruelly  persecuted  by  Mr.  Hoover 
for  critically  appraising  the  FBI  In  a  confi- 
dential letter  to  his  professor. 

I  have  become  Increasingly  familiar  with 
a  situation  concealed  from  the  public,  but 
known  to  many  highly  respected  law  enforce- 
ment officers  across  the  nation.  Behind  the 
TV  Image  of  gang-busting  and  spy-catching, 
there  Is  the  true  story,  oTten  sad  and  shock- 
ing, sometimes  absurd. 

For  example,  a  longtime  high-ranking 
former  official  of  the  FBI  In  whom  I  have 
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complete  faith  has  told  me  that  Mr.  K  oover 
has  long  kept  a  record  on  every  FBI  iagent 
which  Includes  systematic  notations  of 
agmts  who  fall  to  request  an  autographed 
picture  of  the  Director,  or  who  fall  %o  re- 
member the  Director  at  Christmas  tlmie  and 
on  his  birthday  with  appropriate  gralttude. 
Agents  have  been  called  upon  diirln^  gov- 
ernment time  to  Install  automatic  windows 
at  the  Director's  private  residence.  Every  year 
Mr.  Hoover  is  provided  with  specially  built 
limousines  (the  last  cost  taxpayers  ovet  137.- 
000)  which  are  kept  In  readiness  throughout 
the  country  for  the  personal  use  of  tie  Di- 
rector. An  elaborate  public  relations  team 
carefully  nurtures  the  Image  of  the  Director 
with  a  steady  flow  of  ghosted  artlclee,  preas 
releases,  films  and  speeches.  Alter  careful 
work  by  local  police  forces,  Mr.  Hoover  wlU 
place  the  name  of  a  fugitive  about  to  be 
captured  on  the  "moat  wanted"  list  an4  then 
claim  public  credit  for  a  capture  that  ahould 
be  credited  to  a  local  police  chief  afd  his 
men. 

Responsible  to  no  one,  Mr.  Hoover  has  be- 
come Irresponsible.  Unchecked  by  Coagress, 
\insupervl8ed  by  the  Executive,  the  Hoover 
regime  has  resulted  In  an  American  tragedy. 
It  Is  an  Individual  tragedy — that  Mr.  goover 
should  diminish  the  institution  to  which  he 
long  dedicated  his  energies  and  talent  It  IB 
a  tragedy  for  the  American  people  that  Mr. 
Hoover  continues  to  weaken  a  most  Im- 
portant federal  law  enforcement  Institution, 
and  seems  prepared  to  take  the  ship  down 
with  the  Captain.  i 

In  response  to  the  public  outcry,  th* Presi- 
dent and  Attorney  General  Mitchell  have 
continued  to  profess  complete  confldeUce  In 
Mr.  Hoover,  and  claim  that  each  and  every 
excess  reported  Is  In  the  service  of  law  en- 
forcement. . 

Was  It  In  the  service  of  law  enfcrdement 
that  Mr.  Hoover  declared,  prior  to  aty  In- 
dictment or  trial,  the  guilt  of  the  Berdgans? 
Was  It  in  the  service  ol  law  enforcement  that 
he  lias  condemned  other  Individuals  who 
are  not  even  under  Indictment — IndlfldxialB 
who  will  never  have  the  opportunftty  to 
prove  their  Innocence? 

Is  It  In  the  service  of  law  enforqement 
that  the  FBI  has  Intimidated  the  wlvBs  and 
mothers  of  POW's  desperate  for  n^ws  of 
their  loved  ones,  by  telling  them  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  pacifist  groups  wl»o  may 
relay  mall  between  POW's  and  their  famillee? 
Was  It  In  the  service  of  law  enforcement 
that  the  FBI  fired  some  young  glrb  who 
served  as  clerks  because  they  spent  their 
evenings  stuffing  envelopes  for  a  jjeacf  orga- 
ulzatlcA? 

These  actlvltlea  are  obviously  not  in  the 
service  of  law  enforcement,  but  rather  a 
pec\iUar  view  ot  the  nation's  reai  valuee 
and  problema  combined  with  a  self-centered 
effort  to  nurture  the  power  and  reputation 
of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  top  associates. 

Victim  ot  Its  own  myth  making,  t|ie  FBI 
has  become  Ideological.  Riinnlng  ths  glory 
road  created  by  Mr.  Hoover's  public  relations 
department.  Mr.  Hoover's  regime  |s  now 
suffering  from  its  own  propaganda.  Itie  FBI 
is  in  danger  of  losing  OxaX  most  essential 
element  of  the  policeman's  role  in  a  free 
society,  absolute  neutrality  In  the  e^iforce- 
ment  of  the  law. 

For  Instance,  because  each  ye*r  Mc 
Hoover  reqiUree  additional  convlctioos  from 
his  Special  Agents  In  Charge,  conrlctiona 
tend  to  be  soiught  among  minority  groups 
where  civil  rights  may  not  be  well  under- 
stood or  protected.  And  then  there  is  tiie 
current  pursuit  of  poUtlcal  extremlatB,  and 
their  placement  on  the  "Most  Wanted  List" 
though  many  other  fugitives  are  of^en  re- 
sponsible for  more  serious  crime  and  though 
the  poutlcally  most  wanted  are  without 
prior  criminal  records.  It  all  sho\«8  once 
again  Mr.  Hoover's  unerring  peneh^t  for 
whatever  Is  box-office. 

Six  months  just  passed  before  anyone  on 
the  "Most  Wanted  List"  was  captured.  Aotn- 
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aUy,  the  "Most  Wanted  List "  Is  a  phony  pub- 
lic relations  gimmick  regarded  vsrlth  scorn  by 
responsible  law  enforcement  officials.  It  Is 
linconstltutlonal  in  that  it  prejudices  the 
possiblllUes  for  fair  trial  by  Judging  in  ad- 
vance of  trial  and  with  widespread  publicity 
the  relative  danger  and  g\illt  of  alleged  crim- 
inals. It  is  a  gimmick  which  should  be 
ended  by  the  Executive  or  challenged  in  the 
courts,  for  it  taints  the  whole  process  of 
federal  law  enforcement. 

Does  the  President  really  have  full  con- 
fidence In  the  top  federal  policeman  who 
says  "you  never  have  to  bother  about  a 
President  being  shot  by  Puerto  Rlcans  or 
Mexicans.  They  don't  shoot  very  straight. 
But,  U  they  come  at  you  with  a  knife,  be- 
ware." 

Do  the  President  and  the  Attorney  General 
have  complete  confidence  in  Mr.  Hoover's 
regime  when  it  has  repeatedly  refused  to 
carry  out  Its  responsibilities  in  the  protection 
of  civil  rights,  as  documented  in  the  story 
of  the  Orangeburg  Massacre  and  innumer- 
able other  instances? 

Do  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Mitchell  have  com- 
lete  confidence  In  an  FBI  regime  which  for 
decades  chose  to  Ignore  organized  crime,  and 
only  recently  began  to  develop  a  coordinated 
attack? 

What  is  the  source  of  confidence?  iix. 
Hoover  has  carefully  avoided  jurisdiction  in 
very  difficult  areas  such  as  the  drug  traffic 
which  hangs  as  a  terrible  curse  over  millions 
of  people  across  our  land. 

Mr.  Hoover  arrogantly  announced  that  he 
refused  to  speak  to  the  late  Robert  Kermedy 
during  the  last  six  months  of  his  service  as 
Attorney  General  because  Mr.  Kennedy  ques- 
tioned why,  when  blacks  compose  10%  of  the 
national  population,  only  two-tenths  of  1% 
of  FBI  agents  were  black.  Mr.  Hoover  claimed 
that  this  would  require  the  lowering  of  FBI 
standards  for  agents,  which  Include  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  degree  in  accounting  or  law.  As 
late  as  1970,  in  an  article  on  the  FBI  which 
he  wrote  for  Encyclopedia  Britannlca,  Mr. 
Hoover  repeated  that  a  degree  In  either  law  or 
accounting  was  a  requirement  for  service  as 
an  FBI  agent.  Yet  It  was  recently  revealed  by 
Assistant  Director  of  the  FBI  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Bishop  that  only  about  one-third  of  FBI 
agents  have  such  degrees.  In  the  press  there 
has  been  little  if  any  look  at  the  contradic- 
tory nature  of  these  statements  and  their  sig- 
nificance. They  mean  that  B4r.  Hoover  was 
deceiving  his  own  admirUstratlve  supervisor 
about  the  reasons  blacks  were  so  poorly  rep- 
resented in  the  Bureau.  Hoover  refxised  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Kennedy  because  the  FBI  Direc- 
tor knew  he  was  practicing  this  decepUon.  I 
bring  It  to  your  attention  becaxise  I  hope  that 
It  may  serve  to  eradicate  any  measure  of 
credence  that  may  have  been  given  to  Mr. 
Hoover's  unconscionable  Tlllflcatlon  of  the 
late  Robert  Kennedy — a  deeply  compassion- 
ate and  courageous  human  being. 

What  then  is  the  President's  source  of  con- 
fidence? The  United  States  Capitol  is 
bombed,  and  bombings  occur  throughout  the 
land  without  Indictments  or  convictions.  In 
case  after  case  fugitives  elude  Mr.  Hoover, 
and  all  we  see  Is  a  frantic  reaction  that  re- 
sults in  the  violation  of  civil  liberties  on  a 
broad  scale. 

The  obvious  truth  Is  that  Mr.  Hoover  U  re- 
tained In  office  not  out  of  a  sense  of  confi- 
dence, but  out  of  fear.  Out  of  political  fear 
that  the  Administration  cannot  afford  to  re- 
move this  'sacred  cow"  from  the  public 
scene. 

I  stibmlt  that  this  situation  has  become 
so  serious  and  so  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
our  society  and  the  siirvlval  of  the  FBI,  that 
In  carrying  out  his  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted, the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
duty  bound  to  end  the  Hoover  regime. 

If  we  were  to  ask  what  is  the  best  society, 
I  think  the  answer  might  be  that  it  is  that 
society  most  free  from  fear — a  society  where 
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the  dignity  and  the  privacy  of  each  Individ, 
ual  Is  carefully  respected.  Mr.  Hoover  heads 
an  agency  which  was  created  to  lessen  oar 
fears  and  Increase  our  sense  of  well-being. 
When  Attorney  General  Harlan  Stone  es- 
tabllshed  the  FBI  in  1924  and  made  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  Director  of  It  he  declared, 

"The  Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  not  con- 
cerned with  political  or  other  opinions  of  in- 
dividuals. It  Is  concerned  only  with  theli 
conduct  and  then  only  with  such  8ls  is  for- 
bidden by  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
When  a  police  system  passes  beyond  thaae 
limits,  it  is  dangerous  to  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  Justice  and  to  human  liberty, 
which  it  should  be  our  first  concern  to 
cherish." 

These  limits  have  now  been  exceeded  and 
the  worst  fears  confirmed.  The  documenti 
stolen  from  the  FBI  and  now  published  pre- 
sent clear  evidence  that  the  FBI  Is  listening 
to  the  phone  calls  of  college  students  and 
professors  who  are  active  In  movements  for 
peace  and  racial  Justice.  They  present  clear 
evidence  that  the  FBI  uses  paid  Informen, 
telephone  switchboard  operators,  mall  car- 
riers, and  neighborhood  spies  In  recording  the 
every  move  of  citizens  whose  only  crime 
seems  to  be  a  social  conscience  that  movec 
them  to  social  action. 

Tliere  Is  now  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
virtually  every  political  figure,  every  student 
activist,  every  leader  for  peace  and  social 
Justice  Is  under  the  stirvelllance  of  the  FBI. 
I  am  convinced  that  paid  informers  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  on  college 
campuses,  within  civil  rights  groups,  and 
throughout  the  peace  movement.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  elaborate  files  are  maintained  on 
thousands  of  political  figures  across  the  land. 
Mr.  Hoover's  regime  has  long  called  the 
statement  of  such  fears  paranoid.  But  now 
there  Is  clear  evidence  In  the  published  doc- 
uments that  it  is  the  express  policy  of  the 
FBI  to  encourage  paranoia.  In  a  memo  en- 
titled "New  Left  Notes — Philadelphia," 
agents  were  Instructed,  and  I  quote: 

"To  get  more  Interviews  with  these  sub- 
jects and  hangers-on  ...  for  plenty  of  rea- 
sons, chief  of  which  are  It  will  enhance  the 
paranoia  endemic  In  these  circles  and  will 
further  serve  to  get  the  point  across  there 
is  an  FBI  agent  behind  every  mailbox.  In  ad- 
dition, some  will  be  overcome  by  the  over- 
whelming personalities  of  the  contacting 
agent  and  volunteer  to  tell  all — perhaps  on 
a  continuing  basis." 

I  don't  know  whether  there  Is  an  FBI  agent 
watching  us  from  behind  every  mailbox,  but 
what  are  we  to  say  of  a  law  enforcement 
agency  that  wants  us  to  live  In  that  kind 
of  George  Orwell  1984  'Big  Brother  Is  watch- 
ing you"  atmosphere.  This  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  question  of  whether  and 
to  what  extent  survelllanoe  exists  because, 
by  such  a  policy,  Mr.  Hoover  infilcts  a  clear 
and  present  denial  of  all  our  freedoms.  It  Is 
a  policy  which  Is  a  direct  assault  on  the 
First  Amendment  and  completely  subversive 
of  Its  intention.  It  Is  a  policy  of  deliberaU 
intimidation  and  rule  by  fear. 

For  millions  of  decent  and  loyal  Ameri- 
cans, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  U 
now  the  Federal  Bureau  of  IntlmidaUon. 

But  still,  and  throughout  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  excesses  of  Mr.  Hoover's  regime 
it  has  always  been  said,  even  by  critics,  that 
granted  the  great  and  dangerous  power  avail- 
able to  Mr.  Hoover,  he  has  never  used  the 
resources  of  the  FBI  as  an  Instrument  of 
personal  power  and  oppreeadon  outside  ms 
exuaordlnary  poUcles  for  tlie  control  of  the 
Uvea  of  FBI  personnel. 

Evidence  has  come  to  my  attention  wmcn 
shows  that  there  Is  no  such  limit  to  the 
danger,  and  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  1»m  m 
fact  used  the  Investigative  resources  of  the 
FBI  as  an  Instrument  of  personal  power  and 
oppression  against  a  United  States  citizen. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  on  November  1. 
1969,  after  a  TWA  JetUner  was  hijacked  » 
Rome,   the  pilot   of  the  plane  complalnso 
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hitterly  of  a  vsrlld-west  type  FBI  raid  on  the 
uamer  while  It  was  refueling  In  New  York, 
fr^  which  the  pilot  of  the  plane.  Captain 
Donald  J.  Cook,  Jr.,  criticized  as  unnecee- 
gjjy  irresponsible  and  reckless.  He  pubUcly 
stated  that  "the  FBI  plan  was  a  pre«:rlp- 
Uon  for  getting  the  entire  crew  killed  and 
the  plane  destroyed." 

'  I  have  been  told  by  former  agents  of  the 
fBI  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  reacted  person- 
ifly  to  this  criticism  and  launched  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  private  life  of  Captain 
Cook.  In  retribution  for  Captain  Cook's  crit- 
icism of  the  FBI,  Mr.  Hoover  Informed 
TWA  that  Captain  Cook  had  experienced 
some  personal  difficulty  In  the  Air  Force 
prior  to  his  employment  with  TWA.  It  Is 
clear  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  trying  to  destroy 
the  career  of  Captain  Cook.  TWA  responded 
that  Captain  Cook's  record  with  the  air- 
line was  excellent  in  every  regard,  and  that 
TWA  would  stand  by  Its  employee. 

■niU  series  of  events  has  been  substanti- 
ated by  former  agents  of  the  FBI,  and  by 
Charles  C.  TlUlnghast,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  TWA,  In  a  telephone  conversation 
with  my  office. 

It  has  also  been  reported  to  my  office  by 
former  agents  that  subsequent  to  the  failure 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  attempt  to  undermine  TWA's 
confidence  in  Captain  Cook,  Mr.  Hoover 
sought  to  discourage  FBI  personnel  from  fly- 
ing TWA,  and  that  when  the  FBI  was  to  sup- 
ply a  contingency  force  of  air  marshals  to 
prevent  hijackings,  Mr.  Hoover  sought  to 
prevent  any  service  by  FBI  personnel  on 
TWA  flights.  These  latter  allegations  have 
been  repeated  to  me  by  reliable  sources  and 
are  quite  consistent  with  the  pattern  of  re- 
action to  criticism  for  which  the  Hoover 
regime  Is  famous  among  law  enforcement 
officials. 

This  episode  Is  an  example  of  the  outrage 
that  I  am  sure  has  been  repeated  In  various 
forms,  but  I  believe  this  Is  the  first  Instance 
to  come  to  Congressional  attention. 

It  demonstrates  the  immediate  necessity 
for  the  end  of  the  Hoover  regime.  Despite 
Mr.  Nixon's  words  of  last  weekend,  I  caimot 
believe  that  he  can  any  longer  with  a 
straight  face  profess  his  confidence  in  Mr. 
Hoover. 

It  is  never  easy  to  end  a  simple  myth 
which  provides  false  security  for  a  nation. 
But  that  Is  the  obligation  of  leadership. 

As  a  chUd,  I  regarded  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as 
the  great  G-man,  protector  of  all  virtue, 
enemy  of  all  vice.  But  I  grew  up  and  learned 
the  truth.  And  the  Nation  can  do  no  lees.  If 
we  are  ever  to  successfully  engage  the  can- 
cer of  crime  which  continues  to  increase  and 
strike  at  the  vitals  of  our  national  life,  we 
must  put  aside  the  mythmakers  and  then 
launch  a  real  attack  on  the  sources  of  crime. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

since  1962.  Wednesday  of  this  week  is  high- 
lighted as  Secretaries  Day. 

Official  proclamations  are  issued  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canadian  gov- 
ernments designating  Secretaries  Week  and 
Secretaries  Day. 

Purpose:  Acknowledgement  of  the  con- 
tributions of  all  Secretaries  to  the  Tltal  roles 
of  business.  Industry,  education,  govern- 
ment, and  the  professions. 

The  National  Secretaries  Association  (In- 
ternational), cooperating  with  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  originated  Secre- 
taries Week.  The  involvement  of  all  Secre- 
taries for  this  observance  reemphaslses  the 
Importance  of  continued  loyalty  of  Secre- 
taries to  their  employers  and  their  respon- 
sibility to  their  profession. 

I  believe  In  the  purposes  of  Secretaries 
Week.  For  that  reason  I  have  Introduced 
H.J.  Res.  131,  which  would  authorize  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  last  full  week  of  April  as  National 
Secretaries  Week. 


"NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NSW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  In  the 
RreoRD  today  remarks  In  tribute  to  the 
observance  of  "National  Secretaries 
Week." 


Nationai,  SsciKTAincs  Wl 

April  18-24, 1971 

For  all   Secretaries:    The   theme    "Better 

Secretaries  Mean  Better  Business"  is  stressed 

to  promote  the  significance    of   teamwork 

throughout  the  business   world. 

Observance:  The  last  full  week  In  April . . . 


PORT— COMMUNITY     REHABUJTA- 
TTON  FOR  LEGAL  OFFENDERS 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Ajnil  21,  1971 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  per- 
mission to  insert  into  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle from  Hospital  &  Community  Psyclii- 
atry,  a  Journal  of  the  American  Psychi- 
atric Association,  by  Dr.  Francis  A.  Tyce, 
medical  director  of  the  Rochester,  Minn., 
State  Hospital. 

The  article  deals  with  a  community - 
oriented  approach  for  treating  criminal 
offenders  and  juvenile  delinquents  cen- 
tered in  Olmsted  Coimty,  Minn. 

The  approach  employed  stresses  de- 
veloping internal  controls  in  offenders 
not  merely  imposing  external  controls. 
Each  client  contribtues  toward  his  own 
rehabilitation  through  work  programs. 
Some  participants  in  the  project  work  or 
go  to  school  in  the  community,  thas 
providing  more  meaningful  social  reha- 
bilitation. 

For  those  of  us  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  justice  and  the  eflBcacy  of  re- 
habilitation, this  Minnesota  experience 
is  a  valuable  development  which  can 
help  redirect  our  emphasis  in  correc- 
tional policy. 
Port  ot  Olmsted  County,  Minnesota  Com- 

Mtmrrr   Rkhabiutation   ros   Lsoal   0»- 

rEKDEKS 

(By  Francis  A.  Tyce,  MX>.) 
(NoTs. — This  paper  is  based  on  a  presen- 
tation at  the  22nd  Institute  on  Haq>ltal  & 
Community  Psychiatry,  held  September  31- 
24, 1970,  In  Philadelphia.) 

PORT  stands  for  Probatloned  Offenders  Re- 
habilitation and  Training.  It  is  a  communlty- 
bcMed,  community -supported,  community- 
directed  treatment  facility  for  criminal  of- 
fenders and  JuvenUe  delinquents.  We  see  It 
as  an  analogue  In  the  corrections  field  to  the 
mental  health  center  in  the  field  of  psy- 
chiatry. Like  the  mental  health  center,  the 
PORT  program  serves  as  an  alternative  to 
Institutionalization.  In  addition.  It  also 
serves  a  specific  catchment  area,  namely  the 
three  oountles  that  fall  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion at  the  two  district  courts  in  our  area. 
The  PORT  program,  located  on  the  campus 
of  Rochester   (Minn.)    SUte  Hospital,  was 
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two  years  In  the  making  before  It  accepted 
its  first  clients  In  October  1969.  The  Idea 
grew  out  of  my  relationship  with  two  dis- 
trict-court judges,  the  Hon.  RusseU  O.  Olson 
and  the  Hon.  Donald  T.  Franks.  As  humane, 
thoughtful  jurists,  they  were  troubled  by 
the  unsatisfactory  alternatives  for  handling 
a  convicted  offender:  prison  or  probation. 
Prison  bred  recidivism,  and  often  provided 
only  graduate  training  in  crime.  Probatlan 
frequently  consisted  of  Irregular  and  inade- 
quate supervision  by  an  overworked  proba- 
tion officer;  it  also  meant  placing  the  of- 
fender back  Into  the  environment  that  bad 
contributed  to  his  delinquency,  with  no 
means  to  produce  positive  change  In  his  be- 
havior. Because  of  the  dilemma,  the  Judges 
often  opted  for  the  safer  solution  and  com- 
mitted the  offender  to  prison. 

Some  nine  years  ago,  the  judges  asked  If 
our  hospital  could  accept  offenders  for  psy- 
chiatric study  before  sentencing.  The  Judges 
wanted  a  report  that  would  not  only  address 
Itself  to  the  particular  behavior  of  the  ac- 
cused and  attempt  to  explain  it,  but  also 
would  offer  definite  reoommendatlons  for 
psychiatric  treatment.  If  Indicated. 

One  of  the  early  referrals  was  the  son  of 
a  police  chief.  The  father  was  a  successful, 
honest  cop;  the  son  was  a  most  successfully 
unsuccessful  and  dishonest  2a-year-old  whose 
antisocial  behavior  had  embarrassed  his 
father  for  years.  The  young  qmui  had  Just 
been  oonvicted  of  burglary,  but  the  sen- 
tence was  stayed  for  psychiatric  examina- 
tion. 

In  the  interview,  he  emerged  as  a  hl^y 
Intelligent  young  man  vrith  a  compassionate 
understanding  of  his  father's  detestation  of 
bis  behavior.  He  revealed  a  long-standing 
estrangement  between  him  and  his  father, 
which  was  based  on  his  ability  to  compete 
with  an  athletic  and  academically  successful 
elder  brother.  Although  the  accused  was 
physically  large,  he  had  never  been  athletic 
because  he  had  lost  an  eye  In  an  accident  at 
the  age  of  seven.  Interesttngjy  enough,  his 
father  had  regarded  the  injury  lightly  at  the 
time  It  occurred,  and  when  medical  help  was 
sought  a  day  or  so  later,  it  was  not  poaalble 
to  save  the  eye.  Estrangement  grew  over  the 
years,  and  was  Intensified  after  the  police- 
man father  had  to  arrest  bis  own  son  on  sev- 
eral occasions. 

Our  recommendation  to  the  oourt  was  to 
place  the  young  man  on  probation.  He  was 
admitted  to  our  day  hospital  and  slept  in 
the  Jail  at  night.  After  about  six  months  he 
was  placed  in  a  vocational  school  for  radio 
broadcasting.  He  was  graduated  at  the  top 
of  his  class  and  Immediately  obtained  a  j<A 
as  a  broadcaster  In  a  neighboring  state.  After 
he  had  held  the  job  successfully  for  several 
months,  his  father  learned  of  his  where- 
abouts, and  on  weekends  he  and  his  wife 
would  drive  some  50  miles  to  the  siate  border, 
park  their  car,  and  listen  to  their  son  broad- 
cast. Later  the  reconciliation  was  completed. 
That  case  was  partlculariy  interesting  be- 
cause the  court  had  acted  in  the  face  of  the 
great  hostility  the  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  had  for  this  young  man.  Success 
with  his  case  did  much  to  gain  their  8upp<wt 
for  new  approaches  to  the  treatment  of 
criminal  offenders.  The  courts  referred  a  few 
other  cases  to  us  for  rehabilitation,  and  al- 
though they  were  not  many  In  number,  the 
results  were  good — good  enough  to  give  birth 
to  the  concept  of  PORT. 

About  fotir  years  ago,  the  two  dlstrtot- 
oourt  judges  called  a  meeting  of  interested 
people  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
munity-based facility  to  treat  selected  crimi- 
nal offenders.  Subsequent  meetings  were 
held,  and  the  group  was  enlarged  to  Include 
police  and  probation  officers,  attorneys,  psy- 
chiatrists, and  representatives  of  the  sherilTs 
office,  the  city  government,  the  press,  the 
municipal  court,  and  the  county  welfare  de- 
partment, as  w^  as  interested  citizens.  These 
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meetings  began  to  prepare  the  canm^nlty 
for  the  concept  of  PORT. 

Surprisingly,  there  was  little  opp*ltlon 
from  areas  In  which  we  most  expected  \t.  We 
had  thought  the  police  would  not  welcome 
the  Idea  of  a  group  of  crlmlnala  llvl4g  to- 
gether in  the  community  Instead  of  being 
safely  tucked  away  In  prison.  Howev^,  the 
police  were  unexpectedly  receptive  tlo  the 
Idea  of  a  community  facUlty.  The  probation 
officers  also  thought  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  than  the  existing  system  of  hating  a 
probationer  Uve  at  home,  with  no  one  know- 
ing where  he  was  moet  of  the  time.  They  felt 
that  a  residential  program  of  rehabilitation 
woulu  make  their  work  easier.  , 

Gradually,  as  the  concept  of  PORW  was 
formulated,  community  awareness  of  in  grew. 
There  was  little  oppoeltlon  or  apprehension 
encountered  among  the  local  cltlzenjs.  In- 
stead, we  found  a  great  deal  of  posltlv^  sup- 
port. I  am  sure  that  had  something  I  to  do 
with  the  mounting  anxiety  felt  by  mo^t  citi- 
zens about  the  Increase  of  violence  In  our 
society.  In  the  streetB  and  on  the  canteuses, 
and  about  the  general  decline  in  soclkl  dis- 
cipline. ^  , 
Community  support  was  more  thanlvocal. 
When  the  decision  was  made  to  start  the 
program,  the  community  contributed  ^imoet 
half  the  flrst  year's  budget;  the  resl|  came 
from  the  Hill  Foundation  of  Mlniiesota. 
Legislative  approval  was  obtained  for  PORT 
to  lease  state  buUdings.  and  the  pfogram 
secured  a  building  on  the  Rochester  State 
Hospital  campus.  Th*  director  of  .PORT 
was  hired  from  the  administrative  staff  of 
the  State  Department  of  Correctlonsi 

At  present  there  are  23  residents  In  the 
PORT  program,  ranging  In  age  froi^l3  to 
32;  their  offenses  range  from  repeated  run- 
ning away  from  home  to  arson  and  burglary. 
It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  PORT 
la  not  a  sheltering  home  for  waywar^  boys; 
aU  but  one  of  the  present  clients  wauld  be 
In  a  reformatory  or  prison  were  It  not  for 
PORT.  The  exception  Is  a  predellfaquent 
l«-year-old  who  was  on  the  verge  of  idjudl- 
catlon.  I 

Referrals  to  the  program  come  frqm  dis- 
trict. Juvenile,  or  municipal  courts,  ^fter  a 
candidate  spends  a  two-week  evaluation  pe- 
riod in  reaidence  at  PORT,  a  recom^ienda- 
tion  about  whether  or  not  to  admit  him  Is 
sent  to  the  court  for  final  decision,  If  the 
court  decides  to  offer  him  the  oppottunity 
to  enter  PORT,  the  offender  must  make  the 
choice  to  do  so.  If  he  does,  the  coT^rt  will 
place  him  on  probation  to  PORT  or  sentence 
him  and  stav  the  execution  of  sentence  with 
the  stipulation  that  he  enter  the  P04t  pro- 
gram. All  but  one  of  those  offered  the  op- 
portunity have  chosen  PORT  over  a]  prison 
sentence.  The  exception  was  a  man  with  a 
history  of  multiple  admissions  to  riforma- 
tory  and  prison;  he  refused  the  chance  to 
enter  PORT,  saying  he  did  not  tJ^nk  he 
could  tolerate  the  freedom  inherent!  in  the 
program,  and  did  not  want  to  be  the  flrst 
to  foul  It  up.  I 

The  paid  staff  of  PORT  consists  I  of  the 
director,  the  assistant  director,  andj  a  sec- 
retary. There  are  also  ten  to  12  Resident 
volunteers,  young  men  who  live  In  th^  PORT 
facility;  most  of  them  are  junlort-college 
students.  In  return  for  room  and  boa^,  they 
assume  certain  responsibilities.  Thei  volun- 
teers take  turns  as  duty  officer  In  cliarge  of 
the  facility  on  evenings  and  weekenc^s,  when 
the  other  staff  are  not  there.  Clients  who 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  handle  freedom 
and  responsibility  can  advance  to  th^  status 
of  client-volxmteers,  serving  the  sanae  func- 
tions as  the  resident  volunteers.  At  present, 
four  are  doing  so.  i 

During  the  two  weeks  that  a  prepjective 
client  Is  being  evaluated,  he  is  interviewed 
Indlvlduallv  by  members  of  a  screening  com- 
mittee. It  consists  of  all  the  clients  and  real- 
dent  volunteers,  the  director,  a  pfobatlon 
officer,  a  local  businessman,  and  a  psychla- 
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trlst.  The  groups  of  clients  and  resident  vol- 
unteers each  have  one  collective  vote,  and 
the  other  members  have  one  vote  apiece.  The 
committee  meets  as  a  group  only  If  any 
member  casts  a  dissenting  vote,  to  allow 
him  to  discuss  his  objections  to  the  candi- 
date. Interestingly,  the  psychiatrist  mem- 
ber may  be  considered  the  professional  ex- 
pert on  the  committee,  but  he  has  been  no 
more  astute  in  his  recommendations  than 
the  other  members— which  indicates  to  me 
that  the  program  can  function  without  a 
psychiatrist.  The  screening  committee's  re- 
port is  transmitted  to  the  court  as  Its  rec- 
ommendation about  admitting  the  candi- 
date to  PORT. 

When  a  client  Is  accepted,  he  is  assigned 
to  a  resident  volunteer,  who  acts  as  a  peer 
model  In  a  mirror-image  fashion  for  the  of- 
fender. A  dally  course  of  activities  Is  out- 
lined for  the  client.  If  he  Is  a  Juvenile,  he 
may  attend  Junior  or  senior  high  school  or 
Junior  college.  If  he  has  a  Job,  he  goes  to 
work:  If  necessary,  the  state  vocational  re- 
habilitation agency  will  train  him  for  a 
Job. 

Other  than  the  group  meetings  described 
below,  there  are  few  formally  planned  activ- 
ities in  the  PORT  building.  The  volunteers 
and  clients  work  together  on  the  necessary 
housekeeping  and  minor  maintenance 
chores  and  engage  in  Informal  social  activi- 
ties, and  their  interaction  is  felt  to  have 
therapeutic  value.  Clients  who  need  psycho- 
therapy arrange  for  it  through  the  local  men- 
tal health  center,  the  Mayo  Clinic,  a  private 
psychiatrist,  or  me. 

The  core  of  the  PORT  program  Is  group 
process  and  the  pressure  It  exerts  on  each 
member.  The  clients  meet  ae  a  group  three 
times  a  week  with  the  assistant  director,  and 
the  resident  volunteers  meet  weekly  with 
the  director.  Both  groups  meet  together  once 
a  week.  The  meetings  are  frank,  gut-level 
Interchanges  In  which  every  attempt  Is  made 
to  help  each  member  see  himself  and  his 
behavior  honestly.  This  has  been  a  maturing 
process  for  the  clients,  the  resident  volun- 
teers, and  the  staff. 

Extra  group  meetings  are  called  any  time 
a  crisis  occurs.  The  object  Is  to  deal  with 
deviant  behavior  Immediately  and  In  Its  pres- 
ent context.  Deviant  behavior  must  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  from  time  to  time  in  a  group 
of  offenders;  It  represents  the  symptoms  of 
their  social  pathology.  As  the  group  process 
In  PORT  has  gained  strength,  actual  acting- 
out  behavior,  such  as  using  drugs  or  drink- 
ing, has  decreased,  and  the  underlying  prob- 
lems are  expressed  verbally  Instead. 

Because  the  group  deals  with  problems  as 
they  occur,  the  peer -group  pressure  begins  to 
develop  Internal  controls  in  the  offender. 
That  is  In  contrast  to  the  practice  in  insti- 
tutions of  applying  only  external  controls 
to  modify  behavior;  the  result  is  that  the 
model  prisoner  (like  the  model  patient)  is 
one  who  Is  externally  conforming,  but  too 
often  has  undergone  no  Internal  change 
whatever. 

The  total  group  makes  all  decisions  about 
members,  including  the  amount  of  freedom 
each  may  have.  The  group  has  developed  a 
classification  system  with  ratings  from  0  to 
5.  each  specifying  a  varying  degree  of  free- 
dom a  client  may  have.  Newly  admitted 
clients  must  demonstrate  through  their  be- 
havior that  they  can  be  trusted  before  the 
group  permits  them  more  than  minimal 
activity  outside  the  building.  When  they 
demonstrate  sufficiently  responsible  be- 
havior, they  are  permitted  to  go  home  on 
overnight  and  weekend  visits. 

Clients  are  gradually  weaned  from  PORT, 
spending  an  increasing  amount  of  time  In 
the  community.  When  they  move  out  of  the 
building,  they  return  for  group  meetings 
for  as  long  as  considered  necessary.  Through- 
out a  cUent's  stay  in  PORT,  and  for  the 
duration  of  his  probation,  he  maintains  reg- 
ular contact  with  a  probation  officer,  who 
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advises  him  about  such  matters  as  buying 
a  car,  getting  married,  or  locating  a  place  to 
live.  The  probation  officer  Is  vitally  Involved 
with  the  PORT  program  and  Is  kept  advised 
of  his  clients'  progress  in  It  through  regular 
reports. 

Each  client  pays  for  his  own  room  and 
board,  except  for  Juveniles,  whose  parents 
must  pay  the  $15  a  week  charged.  Any  client 
who  is  not  working  is  extended  credit  until 
he  obtains  a  Job  and  can  repay  what  he  owes. 
In  a  sense,  clients  are  paying  for  their  own 
rehabilitation,  quite  the  opposite  of  what 
would  happen  if  they  were  imprisoned.  Fur- 
thermore, If  a  client  needs  medical  care,  it 
Is  provided  by  local  medical  facilities;  if  he 
works,  It  Is  at  a  real  Job;  if  he  is  a  student, 
he  attends  local  schools.  PORT'S  use  of  com- 
munity facilities  Is  In  contrast  to  the  neces- 
sity of  replicating  them  within  the  walls  of 
a  correctional  institution,  always  an  Inade- 
quate arrangement. 

Some  of  the  Juveniles  In  the  PORT  pro- 
gram have  had  truancy  problems.  Unfor- 
tunately schools  tend  to  deal  with  the  per- 
sistent truant  by  making  him  a  permanent 
truant — that  Is,  by  throwing  him  out  of 
school  for  good.  The  local  school  system  hit 
agreed  to  retain  truant  students  who  are  In 
the  PORT  program.  We  had  some  episodes 
of  truancy  with  three  young  clients,  but  It 
stopped  when  the  group  decided  that  three 
of  the  older  clients  would  accompany  the 
truants  to  school  and  sit  in  class  with  theoL 
They  did  so,  and  the  problem  disappeared. 
That  experience  illustrates  the  healthy  con- 
cern the  ad\ilt  clients  have  for  the  Juvenile 
ones.  Again,  It  is  quite  unUke  the  situation 
In  correctional  facilities,  which  have  a  fixed 
and  necessary  principle  that  you  cannot  and 
must  not  mix  adult  and  Juvenile  offender*. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  an  offender  in  the 
PORT  program  Is  MOOO  a  year,  compared 
with  $11,000  In  the  state  Juvenile  diagnostic 
center,  $7000  in  the  reformatory  for  adoles- 
cents, and  $6000  in  the  adult  reformatory 
and  the  state  prison.  Furthermore,  the  PORT 
client  not  only  pays  for  his  own  room  and 
board;  If  he  Is  married  he  supports  hl« 
family,  who  would  most  likely  be  on  welfare 
If  he  was  in  prison.  He  also  pays  his  taxes— 
city,  property,  state,  and  federal— whereas  In 
prison  he  would  be  supported  by  taxes. 

One  such  client  was  a  28-year-old  profes- 
sional engineer,  who  was  convicted  of 
burglary.  He  was  adntiltted  to  PORT  In  Janu- 
ary 1970.  rather  than  being  sent  to  prison. 
Had  he  been  imprisoned,  he  would  have  lost 
his  Job  and  would  have  found  It  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  a  similar  one  after  being 
released.  Furthermore,  his  wife  decided  to 
divorce  him  If  he  went  to  prison.  Instead,  in 
PORT,  he  retained  both  his  wife  and  his  Job; 
he  worked  steadily  and  continued  to  support 
his  family  and  pay  his  taxes,  as  well  as  pay- 
ing for  his  own  rehabilitation.  He  received 
psychotherapy  for  the  sexual  hangup  that 
was  the  cause  of  his  burglarizing,  and  the 
cost  of  treatment  was  covered  by  the  excel- 
lent comprehensive  medical  Insurance  pro- 
vided by  his  employer.  The  cUent  did  weU  In 
the  PORT  program,  became  a  client-volun- 
teer, and  was  discharged  In  October.  He  wai 
one  of  the  six  clients  discharged  to  date 
whom  we  consider  successfuUy  rehablUtated: 
four  others  who  left  the  program  were  sent 
to  institutions  for  varying  lengths  of  time, 
and  three  of  them  are  expected  to  be  read- 
mitted to  PORT  latOT. 

We  anticipate  that  PORT  will  eventually 
become  part  at  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions. At  iwesent  It  Is  a  private  nonpront 
corporation,  with  a  board  of  directors  con- 
sisting of  two  dlstrict-oourt  Judges,  an  at- 
torney, a  local  banker,  a  psychiatrist,  tae 
director  of  PORT,  one  of  the  clients,  and  one 
of  the  resident  volunteers. 

Providing  support  for  the  board  Is  a  citi- 
zens' advisory  conunlttee.  a  self-fonnea 
group  of  some  360  local  residents  who  are 
interested   In  the   program.  They  are  »uD- 
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divided  into  a  number  of  working  commlt- 
MM  deaUng  with  such  matters  as  education, 
emnloyment,  social  rehabilitation,  preven- 
uon  and  new  legislation.  For  example,  the 
emo'loyment  committee,  which  consists  most- 
ivof  local  employers,  finds  Jobs  for  PORT 
cuenu,  and  the  education  committee  works 
with  the  local  school  system  concerning  edu- 
cational arrangements  for  Juvenile  clients. 
The  education  committee  is  also  trying  to 
work  out  some  way  that  resident  volunteers 
enroUed  In  college  can  get  academic  credit 
for  the  time  they  work  in  PORT. 

The  citizens'  advisory  group  will  eventually 
provide  the  local  board  of  directors  for  PORT 
when  It  becomes  supported  by  local  and  state 
matching  funds.  The  PORT  corporation  is 
making  plans  to  approach  the  state  legisla- 
ture during  the  current  session  for  support 
to  extend  the  program.  It  will  seek  two-year 
sUte  funding  of  75  per  cent  of  the  cost,  after 
income  from  client  fees  is  deducted,  with 
the  county  supplying  25  per  cent.  After  two 
years  PORT  expects  to  develop  sophisticated 
legislation,  based  on  what  Is  being  done  in 
the  states  of  California  and  Washington, 
whereby  the  state  would  reimburse  com- 
munities at  the  rate  their  admissions  to 
various  state  institutions  are  reduced. 

We  expect  In  that  way  to  build  Into  the 
financing  mechanism  enough  local  concern 
that  the  community  sees  to  it  that  PORT 
does  what  It  says— keeps  people  out  of  prison. 
There  Is  no  better  way  to  ensure  that  a  com- 
munity continues  to  be  earnestly  Interested 
in  a  program  than  to  nail  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  program  to  the  community's 
tax  dollar. 

Thus  If  by  some  miracle  the  PORT  pro- 
gram should  be  completely  successful  and 
there  have  been  no  admissions  to  the  cor- 
rectional Institutions  from  the  three  coun- 
ties, the  state  would  assume  the  total  cost 
of  PORT.  However,  to  be  realistic,  we  recog- 
nize that  certain  offenders  require  greater 
security  than  PORT  Is  designed  for.  Never- 
theless. It  Is  foreseeable  that  PORT  can  ap- 
preciably decrease  the  need  to  send  offenders 
to  reformatories  or  prisons,  and  may  have 
considerable  Impact  on  reducing  recidivism. 
During  the  last  six  months  of  1970.  one  of  the 
district  courts  committed  no  offenders  to 
prison. 

Our  future  plana  for  PORT  Include  ad- 
mitting female  offenders;  we  expect  that 
most  would  be  Juveniles,  because  few  women 
appear  before  the  courts  on  criminal  charges. 
We  also  plan  to  have  young  women  as  resi- 
dent volunteers,  whether  or  not  we  have 
female  clients;  we  believe  they  would  add 
much  to  the  program  and  can  be  expected 
to  behave  as  maturely  as  their  male  counter- 
parts. We  also  expect  to  make  more  use  of 
PORT  as  a  nonresidential  program  for  proba- 
tioners who  have  a  healthy  family  situa- 
tion and  can  live  at  home;  these  clients  would 
attend  PORT  activities  during  the  evenings 
and  weekends. 

The  rationale  for  the  creation  of  a  program 
like  PORT  lies  In  a  comparison  of  cor- 
rectional and  mental  institutions.  Historical- 
ly, there  was  only  one  Institution  for  persons 
with  aberrant  behavior,  whether  due  to  men- 
tal Illness  or  to  an  Inclination  to  thieving — 
and  that  was  prison.  Oradually.  as  the  anti- 
social behavior  of  the  mentally  111  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  manifestation  of  disease,  sepa- 
rate Institutions  called  asylums  were  built 
to  accommodate  them. 

The  prisons  and  the  mental  hospitals  de- 
veloped separately  but  similarly.  Whether  an 
Individual  was  sent  to  one  or  the  other,  he 
was  removed  from  society  by  due  process  of 
law,  and  deprived  of  all  his  civil  rights.  Both 
Institutions  were  given  two  charges  by  so- 
ciety: security  and  rehabilitation.  However, 
money  was  made  readily  available  only  for 
the  flrst  charge,  and  some  of  the  formidable 
fortresses  built  as  prisons  and  mental  hos- 
pitals still  stand.  Only  lately  have  we  in  the 
mental  health  field  been  able  to  convince  the 
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providers  of  funds  that  to  neglect  the  second 
charge  Is  uneconomic,  both  socially,  biolog- 
ically, and  fiscally. 

The  Institutions'  attempts  to  carry  out  re- 
habilitation required  them  to  try  to  repli- 
cate the  conmiunlty's  educational,  vocational, 
and  recreational  facilities,  but  they  seldom 
had  the  resources  to  do  an  adequate  Job.  It 
was  perhaps  some  15  years  ago  that  the  two 
types  of  Institutions  began  to  become  less 
similar.  With  the  advent  of  new  drugs  and 
new  programs,  the  hospitals  began  to  prac- 
tice selective  security  as  they  found  that  few- 
er and  fewer  patients  needed  to  be  kept  be- 
hind locked  doors. 

As  the  hospitals  became  more  open,  they 
began  to  interact  more  with  the  community. 
They  found  that  they  could  use  the  com- 
munity's resources  to  rehabilitate  patients — 
the  schools,  employment  opportunities,  and 
medical,  recreational,  and  vocational  facili- 
ties. That  has  proved  to  be  far  more  effec- 
tive as  well  as  more  realistic  and  humane. 
It  has  also  proved  to  be  essential  to  the  con- 
cept of  continuity  of  care. 

In  contrast,  the  prisons  still  have  security 
as  their  primary  charge.  In  most  cases  they 
must  provide  total  security  for  everyone  In 
their  keeping,  whether  It  Is  necessary  or  not. 
Because  of  that  emphasis  on  security,  re- 
habilitation efforts  are  still  carried  on  In- 
adequately equipped  and  staffed,  poorly  rep- 
licated facilities  within  the  Institution.  In 
addition,  the  correctional  system  has  nothing 
resembling  continuity  of  care.  It  lacks  dis- 
positional planning  and  conmiunlty  re- 
sources for  rehabilitation.  However,  that  Is 
not  the  fault  of  the  system  Itself:  society  gets 
the  kind  of  correctional  system  It  Is  willing  to 
support. 

My  contention  Is  that  the  correctional  sys- 
tem In  this  country  now  stands  where  the 
mental  hospital  system  stood  some  16  years 
ago.  I  believe  that  it  can  profit  by  the  hos- 
pitals' experience  In  changing  from  custodial, 
security-oriented  Institutions  to  active  re- 
habilitation centers  with  community-based 
supportive  facilities.  The  correctional  system 
could  adapt  that  course  to  Its  own  goals  and 
Introduce  changes  that  would  be  acceptable 
to  society.  By  profiting  from  the  hospitals' 
experience,  I  believe  It  could  move  ahead  In 
far  less  time  than  It  took  them. 

As  a  beginning,  I  suggest  a  program  like 
PORT — a  community-based,  community-di- 
rected, community -supported  domiciliary 
treatment  faclUty  for  the  criminal  offender  as 
an  alternative  to  prison.  We  have  In  our 
communities  many  cltlsens  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  pressing  social  Issues  of  our 
day — poverty,  racial  unrest,  crime,  and  vio- 
lence. They  realize  that  the  old  solutions  are 
no  longer  effective — If  they  ever  were — and 
will  accept  the  Idea  that  Institutionalization 
can  be  at  least  partially  superseded  by  com- 
munity care  for  the  socially  sick.  We  have  a 
generation  of  youth  searching  for  a  caxise 
who  have  a  positive  stake  In  the  future;  they 
can  be  brought  Into  PORT  programs  as  resi- 
dent volunteers,  where  they  can  help  bring 
about  the  social  reforms  they  seek.  As  our 
experience  In  Minnesota  has  demonstrated, 
these  citizens  can  provide  strong,  active  sup- 
port for  programs  like  PORT. 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spirtual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  famiUes. 

How  long? 


I  WORRY  ABOUT  MY  LOYALTY 
RATING 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  21,  1971 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    llASSACHTTSrrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21, 1971 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
antics  of  various  agencies  in  the  surveil- 
lance of  American  citizens  would  be 
humorous  if  they  were  less  real  and 
threatening.  The  ominous  presence  of 
governmental  supersleuths  complete 
with  dossiers  and  wiretaps  should  be  re- 
served for  the  realm  of  Mickey  SpiUane 
and  James  Bond  Instead,  we  find  a  com- 
plete spectrum  of  Americans,  from  US. 
Senators  to  housewives  in  Toledo  to  con- 
cerned conservationists,  being  appraised 
by  the  watchful  eye  of  Government. 

We  are  observed  and  recorded,  cata- 
loged and  rated,  photographed  and 
fingerprinted,  all  in  the  name  of  Ameri- 
can security  and  self-interest.  Yet  when 
a  letter  from  a  scoutmaster  in  Idaho  ar- 
ranging a  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
troop  of  Explorer  Scouts  ends  up  in  an 
FBI  file  or  when  some  bungling  CTousseau 
is  so  isolated  from  American  society  that 
he  must  send  a  spy  to  uncover  the  nature 
of  MarUn  Luther  King's  dream,  then  we 
must  a.sk  whose  security  and  whose  self- 
interest. 

The  article  which  I  now  Insert  recounts 
one  individual's  attempts  to  master  this 
labyrinth  and  uncover  the  existence  and 
nature  of  such  flies.  It  is  a  chilling  re- 
minder to  all  of  us  and  I  recommend  It  to 
my  colleagues: 

I  WoRKT  About  Mt   Ix)Yai.tt  Rattno 

(By  Peter  W.  Roberts) 
(EnrroR's  Notz.— Peter  W.  Roberts  of  Coral- 
vlUe,  associate  editor  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  News  Service,  has  long  waged  a  "com- 
mentary campaign"— usually  with  post 
cards— on  various  local  and  national  Issues. 
Here,  he  relates  his  most  on-going  project, 
this  one  "Involving"  the  secretary  of  defense, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  others.) 

On  April  1  the  Department  of  Army  finally 
wrote  and  told  me  I  was  clean.  I  had  been 
sweating  out  their  answer  for  three  months, 
after  wTltlng  two  letters  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  Laird,  so  I  was  relieved  to  read 
that  a  check  of  the  Defense  Central  Index 
of  Investigations  showed  that  the  military 
services  are  keeping  neither  a  file  nor  a 
dossier  on  me. 

This  index  covers  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  but  does  not  mention  the  Marines 
or  the  Coast  Guard.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to 
figure  out  the  difference  between  a  file  and 
a  dossier. 

I  want  to  say  there  Is  no  good  reason  why 
the  Pentagon,  or  any  other  federal  branch 
which  does  spying,  should  have  a  file  on  me. 
I  am  a  parlor  Uberal,  and  all  my  political 
action  has  been  within  the  system.  But  In 
the  past  year,  a  growing  number  of  reports 
on  how  the  military  does  spy  on  clviUans 
made  me  afraid  that  the  lack  of  a  good  rea- 
son might  not  deter  the  Pentagon.  And  I  had 
decided  to  try  the  direct  approach. 
I   flrst   heard   about   mlUtary   spying   on 
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clTUlans  during  a  primary  campaign  latt  year 
In  the  Irt  Congressional  DUtrlct  of|  Iowa, 
where  I  live.  I  was  concerned  abo^t  the 
totalitarian  impUoatlona  of  such  a  ^Ucy, 
and  my  first  postcard  to  the  Pentagon  on 
this  subject  ended  with  the  question  .>' What 
Is  this,  RassU?"  J 

I  got  back  a  letter  from  Major  Oeq.  J.  A. 
McChrlstlan,  the  assistant  chief  of  sljafi  for 
Army  Intelligence,  assuring  me  that  ijhe  In- 
former. Capt.  Christopher  Pyle,  had  made 
a  lot  of  mistakes,  including  the  main  charge 
that  the  Army  was  using  undercover  methods 
to  collect  Information  on  people  who  might 
make  trouble  for  the  Army. 

Six  months  later  I  really  got  upset  after 
listening  to  Tom  Pettlt  explain  on  the  NBC 
television  program  "First  Tueeday"  how  mili- 
tary spies  had  worked  on  the  Poor  Heople's 
Campaign  and  Infiltrated  the  two  political 
conventions  in  1&68.  What  bothered  mp  most 
was  the  report  that  when  one  spy  called  his 
superior  to  say  that  Coretta  King  refen^ed  in 
a  speech  to  the  need  to  make  her  laQe  hus- 
band's dream  come  true,  the  superior  sent 
the  spy  back  to  the  hall  to  find  out  w^at  the 
dream  was.  , 

In  a  newspaper  story  about  the  sam^  time, 
a  former  spy  said,  without  sarcasm,  tkat  his 
superiors  had  ranked  William  F.  Buoltley  Jr. 
to  the  left  of  center  as  they  decided  bow  to 
evaluate  peoples  political  position^.  This 
meant  to  me  that  these  patriots  would  not  be 
able  to  distinguish  Sen.  Eugene  MoCarthy 
from  Leon  Trotsky  So  I  sent  another  card  to 
the  Pentagon,  protesting  against  this  nailltary 
subversion  of  the  political  process  ania  clos- 
ing with  my  question,  "What  Is  thi|,  Rus- 
sia?" I 

But  before  Oen.  McChrlstlan  coult  reply 
to  this  card,  the  newspaper  came  out  with 
two  more  revelations:  military  spies  |iad  re- 
portedly kept  track  of  TUB.  Sen.  Adial  Stev- 
enson, VS.  Rep.  Abner  Mlkva,  smd  former 
Gov.  Otto  Kerner,  all  of  minols;  a»id  the 
Army  was  alleged  to  make  routine  Investiga- 
tions on  everyone  elected  to  Congre«8.  One 
story  quoted  some  Intelligence  guy  as]havlng 
said  something  like,  "Just  because  a  Iman  is 
elected  to  office  doesn't  necessarily  mejan  he's 
loyal." 

Now.  I  have  always  considered  m(yBelf  a 
loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  Ainerlca. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  medal  awarded  to 
me  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution in  1955  or  1956,  when  as  a  se^or  at 
Hyde  Park  High  School  in  Boston  I  h«l  writ- 
ten a  prize-winning  essay  on  "What  the  Con- 
stitution Means  to  Me."  I  remember  tpat  the 
punchline  of  my  essay  was  the  quot^lon  of 
a  colloquial  remark  "It's  a  free  country, 
ain't  It?",  as  illustration  of  the  fed!lng  of 
freedom  the  Constitution  had  made  Possible 
even  in  ungrammatlcal  citizens.  i 

'^ut  I  started  to  wonder  what  staitus  my 
own  political  activities  might  have  [In  the 
minds  of  spies  who  had  to  be  told  wbi  it  Mar- 
tin Luther  King's  dream  was. 

Well,  I  had  recently  had  a  letter  to  the 
editor  published  in  the  Oes  Moines  ^unday 
Register,  charging  that  the  display  of  the 
Confederate  flag  In  Carl  Mclntire's  Wln-the- 
War  parade  was  really  more  subversive,  in 
view  of  past  and  present  threats  to  oiir  gov- 
ernment, than  the  display  of  the  Vlft  Cong 
flag  In  the  QtUt-the-War  parades. 

My  picture  bad  appeared  In  several  news- 
papers as  a  participant  In  a  weekly  silent 
vigil  for  half  an  hour  on  Wednesday  noons 
at  an  intersection  In  Iowa  City,  lowa.l  to  pro- 
test what  we  used  to  call  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  what  we  now  call  the  war  In  Incfochlna. 
I've  also  marched  in  a  moratorlumi  parade 
and  picketed  a  btis  taking  18-year-qld  kids 
to  the  draft  board.  | 

I  had  given  small  amounts  of  m^ney  to 
various  local  and  national  groups  Engaged 
in  protest  and  action  against  the  war.  racism, 
hunger,  and  other  hateful  things. 

I  was  the  author  of  an  unending  I  stream 
of  snotty  postcards  and  letters  to  Mrt  Nlzon, 
Mr.    Agnew,    Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr.    Lal^d,    Mr. 
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Volpe,  Mr.  Hardin,  and  various  congressmen, 
expressing  positions  no  less  "subversive"  than 
Martin  Luther  King's  dream. 

In  1969, 1  had  conducted  a  six-month-long 
campaign  in  private  correspondence  and  In 
the  pages  of  the  Des  Moines  newspaper  in 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  induce  U.S.  Sen 
Jack  Miller  of  Iowa  to  resign  pubUcly  from 
the  Eagles  Lodge,  on  grounds  that  a  man  with 
only  99  peers  In  the  republic  should  not 
lend  respecUblllty  to  a  whites-only  club. 

And,  Ood  help  me.  In  1964  while  doing 
volunteer  work  for  CORE,  In  Boston,  I  had 
written  a  postcard  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  point- 
ing out  the  discrepancy  between  FBI  agents' 
availability  to  arrest  a  10  Most  Wanted  llstee 
and  their  unavailability  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  American  citizens  In  the 
Deep  South. 

And  I  sUrted  to  think,  I  may  consider  my- 
self an  Innocent  employe  of  a  Big  Ten  uni- 
versity and  a  loyal  citizen,  but  Melvin  Laird 
and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  may  think  I  am  a  loathe- 
some  and  dangerous  character.  So,  I  thought, 
I  will  write  to  Laird  to  seek  my  official  "loy- 
alty rating,"  and  find  out  whether  post- 
cards ending  "What  is  this.  Russia?"  eclipse 
high  school  essays  ending  "It's  a  free  coun- 
try, alnt  it?"  In  the  minds  of  the  spies. 
yOn  Jan.  4,  1971,  and  again  on  Feb.  16,  I 
Aent  certified  letters  to  Melvin  Laird,  secre- 
tary of  defense;  In  care  of  the  Pentagon,  con- 
fessing my  political  activity  and  dissent,  and 
asking  If  he'd  take  a  look  and  let  me  know 
if  they  had  a  spy-file  on  me.  I  concluded 
my  letter:  "I  make  these  requests  In 
the  spirit  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 
which  was  conceived,  gestated,  and  delivered 
under  the  slogan  of  Law  and  Order.  What  is 
this,  Russia?" 

In  each  case,  the  little  green  card  proving 
that  the  letter  had  been  delivered  was  re- 
turned to  me  In  a  week  or  so,  but  It  took 
Mr.  Laird's  people  three  months  to  get 
around  to  answering.  In  the  meantime,  some 
more  interesting  things  happened  which 
kept  my  concern  alive: 

I  got  another  letter  from  Oen.  McChrlstlan, 
answering  my  card  about  the  "First  Tues- 
day" show.  He  said  the  program  had  ex- 
aggerated and  distorted  the  truth,  and  that 
the  Army's  real  role  In  1968  had  been  to  help 
local  authorities  handle  civil  disturbances 
that  got  too  big  for  them.  "Despite  the  al- 
legations of  'First  Tuesday',  the  Army  did 
not  tap  Sen.  McCarthy's  telephone  In  Chi- 
cago: It  does  not  maintain  a  file  on  Sen.  Ful- 
brlght;  and  It  does  not  establish  files  on 
civilians  solely  because  they  have  taken 
part  In  political  activities,"  said  the  general. 
Also,  In  June,  1970,  local  units  were  ordered 
to  destroy  their  civil  dlstvirbanoe  Informa- 
tion, he  said. 

Within  a  week  or  so  after  I  got  that  let- 
ter, .several  former  Army  splee  held  a  news 
conference  to  explain  how  they  had  spied 
at  speeches  given  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota by  U.S.  Sen.  Walter  Mondale  and 
former  Ambassador  John  Kenneth  Oal- 
bralth.  I  wrote  right  back  to  Oen.  Mc- 
Chrlstlan, roughly  as  follows:  "Every  time 
you  send  me  a  letter  denying  domestic  spy- 
ing, five  more  of  your  agents  give  a  public 
description  of  how  they  did  It.  Now  It  seems 
you  were  keeping  an  eye  on  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  a  man  who  thinks  the  Democra- 
tic party  Is  still  an  agent  of  change.  If 
you  clowns  think  he's  dangerous,  you  must 
have  files  on  half  the  population."  I  was 
thinking  of  myself. 

Then  I  read  a  newspaper  story  describing 
some  p>eace  rally  In  Colorado  attended  by 
about  120  persons,  more  than  60  of  whom 
were  military  and  domestic  splee  for  the 
federal  government.  One  man  who  had  been 
there  supposedly  said  In  disbelief,  "Even 
the  Navy  had  two  people  there."  I  won- 
dered what  kind  of  time  those  Navy  men 
must've  had  rowing  their  canoe  up  the 
Colorado  River  against  the  current,  to  get 
to  the  rally. 

Then  Sen.  S«un  J.  Ervln,  chairman  of  the 
Senate    Subcommittee     on     Constitutional 
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Rights,  opened  about  a  week  of  hearing!  on 
what  he  called  "unwarranted  governmental 
Invasions  of  privacy  and  abuses  of  com- 
puterized and  other  data  banks."  I  learned 
two  things  from  them:  among  the  organla. 
tlons  the  spies  thought  were  suspicious  wen 
three  to  which  I  was  giving  about  |loo  a 
year,  the  American  Civil  Llbertlea  Union, 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance, 
ment  of  Colored  People,  and  the  Soirthetn 
Christian  Leadership  Conference.  Then, 
when  I  sent  him  a  complimentary  postcard 
mentioning  my  unanswered  letters  to  Lalid, 
Ervln  wrote  back  that  his  resources  were  too 
limited  to  let  him  intervene  In  Individual 
cases. 

Shoirtly  afterward,  newspaper  stories  about 
some  files  stolen  from  the  FBI  quoted  th« 
atrategy  of  some  agente  to  promote  paraooU 
by  encouraging  citizens  to  believe  that  th«*r 
phones  are  being  tapped  and  their  ncOoot 
observed. 

And  I  heard,  by  word  of  mouth,  the  figure 
25,000.000  for  the  number  of  citizens  llMed 
In  spy-fllee.  The  huge  size  of  this  figure, 
amounting  to  one  citizen  in  every  eight  In  the 
country,  made  me  feel  that  If  lit  was  ac- 
curate, I  must  be  In  there. 

But  finally  I  got  the  letter  April  l  from 
Robert  E.  Jordan  m,  general  counsel  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  Including  ttie 
following  sentence :  "A  check  of  the  DefenM 
Central  Index  of  Investigations  (DCII)  in- 
dicates that  the  military  services  do  not 
maintain  a  file  or  dossier  on  you  at  their 
central  records  repoeltorlee."  The  support- 
ing Information  he  Included  with  the  letter 
notes  that  the  DCn  contains  about  25,000,- 
000  Index  cards  on  personalities  and  760.000 
cards  on  organlzatlonB  and  Incidents. 

Among  the  categorlee  considered  fair  game 
for  the  collection  of  Information  are  "sub- 
versive and  other  organizations  of  Intel- 
ligence Intereart  to  the  Army,  wherever  lo- 
cated, and  of  whatever  sponsorship,  ooo- 
sldered  to  consUtnte  a  threat  to  national 
security."  As  I  ponder  my  government 
through  the  paranoid  haze  the  FBI  likes  to 
cultivate.  I'm  wondering  whether  that  def- 
inition can  be  applied  to  11  citizens  stand- 
ing 091  the  comer  of  Clinton  and  Washington 
Streets  on  a  Wednesday  noon  when  It's  3- 
below-zero  to  protest  the  war. 

Anyway,  the  pressure's  off  now.  One  col- 
league at  work  saya  Life  magazine  says 
regional  spy  centers  have  a  lot  of  Information 
not  listed  In  the  central  Index.  But  I  say.  If 
one  of  Melvin  Lalrd'a  general  counsels  mji 
I'm  clean,  I'm  clean.  I've  read  that  Oen. 
McChrtetlan  Is  going  to  re«re  earlier  than  he 
had  Intended,  which  may  account  for  hla 
failure  to  an«wer  my  last  card  about  tte 
OaJbralth  spy  operation.  I've  told  several 
people  that  I  have  neither  file  nor  dossier  In 
the  DCn,  and  one  said  cheerfully,  "Tou  do 
now."  I've  mulled  over  the  paradox  of  a  coun- 
try trying  to  prooerve  Its  freedom  by  de- 
stroying Its  freedom,  like  a  man  committing 
suicide  to  avoid  being  murdered. 

Oh,  and  I  saw  on  TV  the  other  night  that 
a  letter  written  by  a  Scoutmaster  In  Idaho 
to  the  Soviet  embaesy,  to  arrange  for  a  tour 
of  the  Soviet  Union  by  a  platoon  of  Explorer 
Scouts,  ended  up  In  an  FBI  file.  So  I  wrote  a 
anotty  poertcard  to  Atty.  Oen.  John  Mitchell, 
asking  him  to  explain  to  the  Amertoan  public 
how  that  letter  oould  have  got  In  that  file, 
and  I  said  to  him,  "What  Is  this,  Russia?' 
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Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.   Mr. 
Speaker,    this    morning's    Washington 
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Post  carried  an  article  by  Haynes  John- 
son which  was  a  followup  to  an  earlier 
story  on  Mary  Vecchio,  the  young  girl 
who  became  immortalized  when  her  pic- 
ture was  taken  next  to  a  slain  student  at 
Koit  State.  The  tragedy  at  Kent  State 
in  Ohio  and  Jackson  State  in  Mississippi 
is  a  blot  on  our  history  that  can  never  be 
forgotten.  But  Mr.  Johnson  has  pointed 
to  another  tragedy,  a  personal  tragedy 
which  in  many  ways  is  even  worse  than 
what  happened  at  these  colleges.  The 
tragedy  is  that  of  a  young,  confused  girl 
who  was  caught  up  in  circumstances 
beyond  her  control  and  was  ostracized 
from  society  as  a  result  and  was  finally 
committed  to  a  juvenile  home.  Mr.  John- 
son is  to  be  commended  for  his  com- 
passion and  his  insight  into  American 
life  for  he  has  shown  us  both  the  worst 
and  the  best  In  the  American  character. 
We  should  all  take  a  lesson  from  the  per- 
sonal ordeal  of  Mary  Vecchio  and  the  re- 
sponse which  it  evoked  from  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  Mr.  Johnson  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  teaching  us  that  les- 
son. Who  can  doubt  that  it  was  the  in- 
tolerance, hatred,  cruelty,  and  lack  of 
compassion  that  sent  Mary  to  that  juve- 
nile home?  We  can  only  hope  that  those 
who  were  moved  to  express  their  com- 
passion for  Mary,  will  save  her. 

The  article  follows: 
BaspoNSx  TO  A  Girl's  Tragedy:  The  Letters 
ON  Mary  Vbcchio 
(By  Hajmes  Johnson) 
Soott  Fitzgerald   once   said   there   are   no 
second  acts  in  American  lives,  and  that  may 
be  true.  He  was  expressing.  In  more  literate 
fashion,  the  old  cliche  about  how  they  never 
oome  back.  No  one  can  say  whether  Mary 
Vecchio  will  survive  her  personal  ordeal  and 
put  her  life  back  together,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  response  of  people  acroes  America  to  her 
tragedy  has  affected  my  own  thinking  about 
the  country. 

Mary,  you  may  remember,  was  the  teenage 
girl  who  ran  away  from  home  and  wound  up 
on  the  Kent  State  campus  last  spring  where 
she  was  photographed,  kneeling  In  horror, 
over  the  body  of  a  slain  student.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  wrote  a  story  about  what  had  hapi>ened 
to  Mary  since  then — her  tearful  reunion  with 
her  parents  in  Opa  Locka,  Fla.,  the  venomous 
hate  mall  she  received,  the  abuse  she  endured 
In  her  own  home  town  because  she  had  be- 
come a  symlx^  of  wayward,  rebellious  youth, 
and  finally  how  she  ran  away  again  and  was 
oonunitted  to  a  Juvenile  home  south  of 
Miami. 

Taken  on  Its  face.  It  expressed  all  the  worst 
elements  in  American  life:  Intolerance, 
hatred,  cruelly,  and,  most  chilling  of  all,  the 
lack  of  compassion  for  one  human  being 
trapped  In  circumstances  not  of  her  making 
and  beyond  her  capacity  to  handle.  The  first 
puWlc  response  to  Mary's  story  seemed  to 
confirm  that  belief.  A  woman  from  Arlington, 
Vs.,  wrote  to  say  The  Washington  Post,  Mary 
Veochlo  and  I  deserved  "a  good  paddling."  "It 
w-ould  do  you  all  a  lot  of  good,"  she  con- 
cluded. 

Then  the  letters  began  pouring  In,  from 
all  over  the  country  and.  Indeed,  overseas. 
In  more  years  as  a  reporter  than  I  care  to 
count,  I  have  never  experienced  such  a  spon- 
taneous and  overwhelming  reaction  to  any- 
thing I  have  written.  The  letters  are  still 
coming,  two  or  three  a  day — letters  from 
children  and  housewives  and  old  men,  letters 
to  Mary  with  such  Inscriptions  on  the  enve- 
lopes as  "Mary,  this  is  not  a  hate  letter"  and 
"could  you  get  this  to  her?  It  isn't  a  nasty 
letter  at  all."  With  only  one  exception — an 
anonymous  writer  from  Seattle,  WaA.,  who 
caUed  Mary  a  "bum"  and  said  I  should  be 
flred — they  all  expressed  the  same  thought. 
They  wanted  Mary  to  know  they  cared. 
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"Dear  Mary,"  a  woman  from  Milwaukee 
wrote  on  a  postcard,  "we  (many,  many  of 
us — mothers,  teachers,  etc.)  slnoerely  tore 
you,  a  fellow  human  being." 

I  like  to  think  they  are  the  voice  of  the 
true  silent  majority. 
Here's  what  some  of  them  had  to  say: 
A  housewife  from  Dayton,  Ohio:  "Dear 
Mary:  Pleeise  accept  my  deepest  apology  for 
the  whole  human  race,  it's  unbelievable  how 
cruel  they  can  become.  Plecise  don't  bltune 
God  for  all  of  this — ms  message  is  Just  the 
opposite — love.  But  this  Is  not  a  sermon.  I 
Just  had  to  let  you  know  that  there  are  an 
enormous  number  of  peoi^e  that  wish  you 
nothing  but  good — and  we  didn't  write 
sooner  because  we  had  no  more  Idea  than  you 
did  what  misery  you  would  have  to  go 
through." 

A  13-year-old  boy  from  Teaneck,  N.  J. : 
"Dear  Mary:  I  read  the  article  and  felt  sick 
to  my  stomach,  because  anyone  who  shows 
even  the  sUghtest  feeling  for  someone  who 
gets  senselessly  shot  down  certainly  is  not  a 
whore,  prostitute,  dirty  hippie  and  the  other 
disgusting  names  they  called  you.  I  Just 
want  you  to  know  that  I  myself  and  my  par- 
ents and  sister  and  thousands  of  other  peo- 
ple In  the  New  York  area  and  other  places 
sympathize  with  you  a  great  deal. . .  ." 

A  19-year-old  from  Forest  Hills,  Long 
Island:  "Dear  Mary:  Hi!  My  name  is  Stan. 
I'm  19  and  I  live  in  New  York. .  .  .1  would 
like  very  much  to  be  your  friend.  If  It  is 
possible,  please  write  back." 

A  woman  from  Attleboro,  Mass.:  "There 
are  thotisands  of  people,  I'm  certain,  who 
are  deeply  sympathetic  with  you— having 
been  exposed  to  what  Is  most  tragic  in  life — 
suffering  and  Ignorant  cruelty.  For  every  one 
unfortunate  person  whom  the  world  h«tf  111 
taught,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
warm  compassionate  persons  who  would 
gather  you  Into  the  haven  and  shelter  of 
their  hearts  and  homes." 

A  post-graduate  student  from  Chicago: 
"I'm  supposed  to  begin  working  on  my  Ph.D. 
in  education  In  September  and  have  been 
asking  myself  what  for.  Some  of  my  friends 
have  left  the  country,  others  have  cooved  to 
communes,  but  the  majority  Just  work  and 
pay  taxes.  Most  young  people,  I  believe,  dont 
want  to  split.  Just  be  treated  like  human 
beings.  Too  many  feel  our  parents  don't 
practice  what  they  preach." 

A  man  from  Wantagh,  N.Y.:  "I'm  80  years 
old  and  no  bleeding  heart.  While  I  was.  be- 
fore my  retirement,  a  probation  officer  and 
in  that  capacity  had  contact  with  some  3,000 
male  youngsters  whose  'offenses'  ranged  from 
truancy  to  homicide,  Mary's  story  still 
shocked  me  more  than  any  case  I  had  ever 
handled.  . . .  The  real  horror  of  your  story  is 
not  so  much  the  account  of  Mary's  confused 
(and  socially  unapproved)  search  for  her 
own  Identity  and  place  In  society  ...  It  U  the 
hateful,  merclleas  retictlon  of  countless 
Pharisaic  sol-distant  Christian  citizens 
whose  deathwlsh  for  Mary  Is  a  projection 
of  their  own  feelings  of  weakness  and  un- 
worthlnees." 

Again  and  again,  virtually  the  same  phrases 
were  repeated  In  the  letters.  One  parent  said 
It  for  all. 

"My  family  and  I  would  like  her  to  know 
that  the  world  Is  not  an  entirely  hostile 
place,  and  that  some  i>eople  do  care  and 
sympathize  with  her  more  than  words  can 
say." 


JEROLD  HOPPBERGER  HONORED 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1971 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  April  13,  1971, 1  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  again  this  year,  the 
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Baltimore  Junior  Association  of  Com- 
merce annual  luncheon  when  the  Port 
and  Industrial  Development  Committee 
of  the  Baltimore  Junior  Association  of 
Commerce  honored  Jerold  C.  Hoffberger 
as  the  Outstanding  Man  of  Industry  of 
Baltimore  for  the  past  year. 

Jerry  Hoffberger  has  been  a  leadhig 
citizen  in  the  Baltimore  community  for 
many  years.  He  is  president  and  director 
of  the  National  Brewing  Co..  president 
of  the  world  champion  Baltimore  Orioles, 
a  trustee  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Mercy 
Hospitals,  director  of  Sinai  Hospital, 
trustee  of  Goucher  College,  and  an  active 
participant  in  numerous  Jewish  orga- 
nizations. 

The  above  accomplishments  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  outstanding  contribu- 
tions this  man  has  made  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  the  State  of  Maryland. 
I  cannot  think  of  another  individual  who 
more  justly  deserves  the  award  of  the 
Outstanding  Man  of  Industry  of  Balti- 
more. 

As  a  past  recipient  of  this  award,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  remarks  made  by  Jerry  Hoffberger  at 
the  annual  luncheon: 

Remarks  bt  Jerold  C.  HorrBERCEB 
Thank  you  Mr.  Hopewell,  fellow  members 
of  the  Jaycees,  and  distinguished  guests. 
It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  accept  the  award 
which  you  are  giving  me  today,  not  because 
I  feel  that  I  deserve  It,  but  because  I  hope 
that  In  some  small  way,  I  can  Inspire  the 
younger  members  of  our  community  to  put 
their  brains,  their  muscle,  and  their  Initiative 
behind  the  great  future  which  can  be  In 
store  for  us  as  Individuals  and  as  a  com- 
munity. 

Walter  Sondhelm  has  so  aptly  recounted  to 
you  some  of  the  latest  steps  which  are  being 
undertaken  to  make  Baltimore  one  of  the 
truly  great  metropolitan  centers  of  the 
world.  No  one  could  have  described  this 
metamorphosis  with  more  dedication  and 
optimism  for  Baltimore,  than  Mr.  Sondhelm. 
He  has  labored  long  and  hard  In  the  tUm- 
yards  of  community  development,  social  bet- 
terment, and  unstinting  service  to  his  fel- 
low man,  And  now,  even  after  he  has  retired, 
he  still  won't  quit. 

Walter  and  I  were  in  at  the  beginning,  I 
think  I  can  say,  when  a  group  of  business- 
men In  Baltimore,  discouraged  with  the 
apathy  of  many  citizens,  discouraged  with 
the  deterioration  of  downtown  and  concerned 
about  the  future  of  our  city,  met  and  formed 
the  Greater  Baltimore  Committee.  Much 
that  followed  is  history  to  you  who  are  here 
today. 

With  few  believers  at  its  Inception,  the 
Charles  Center  started  Baltimore  up  the 
long  road  toward  rehabilitation.  The  results 
speak  for  themselves. 

You  have  only  to  look  around  to  see  the 
vitality  of  a  new  city,  the  rettim  of  com- 
merce and  Industry  to  downtown,  and  the 
beginning  of  an  Increase  In  the  assessable 
tax  base. 

The  benefits  of  the  vision,  the  hard  work, 
the  boot-stn^  financing  and  the  molding  to- 
gether of  government  and  business  fOT  this 
project  will  eventually  be  yours  and  your 
childrens'. 

As  I  reflect  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
restoration  of  our  downtown,  I  know  that 
the  most  Important  ingredient  was  people — 
dedicated  men  who  gave  of  their  time,  their 
knowledge,  their  vitality  and  their  vision. 
But,  the  Job  is  far  from  complete — the  work 
must  go  on,  and  there  Is  enough  catch-up 
ban  to  keep  everyone  busy. 

Most  of  you  know  that  I  have  a  soft  spot 
in  my  heart  for  this  great  organization.  It  is 
a  buUder  of  men,  of  citizens,  of  doers  and 
thinkers. 
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I  dont  think,  /  know,  tli*t  this  M-ganiea- 
tlon.  If  It  decides  to  put  its  back  to  the  t^k 
can,  starting  right  today,  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  this  city.  ; 

Robert  Kennedy  used  to  say.  "I  wo^d 
rather  light  one  candle  than  curse  the  dark- 
ness." ^  J , 

How  many  of  you  have  read  this  week's  Is- 
sue of  Sportt  Illuatrated'i  On  page  78  there 
is  an  article  called  "Beet  Damn  Team  In 
BaaebaU".  The  article  Is  highly  complimen- 
tary about  the  Orioles  and  In  particular  Ithe 
organization  which  runs  It.  All  of  us  jho 
are  Involved  in  management  of  the  t^m 
thank  the  editors  stnd  Mr.  Deford  who  wtote 
the  piece.  _^ 

It  Is  very  significant  though,  that  wblle 
the  article  Is  extremely  laudatory  about  the 
baseball  team,  some  of  the  comments  wljlch 
are  made  about  the  support  which  B41tl- 
more  glTee  to  a  championship  team  sh<Juld 
make  all  of  our  faces  red.  Let  me  quo^  a 
few  classic  comments  .  .  .  "The  best  dfmn 
team  In  the  baseball  world  did  not  draw  one 
million  last  year  although  It  always  plulls 
well  at  the  free  airport  reception  when, the 
victorious  team  la  welcomed  home  at  the  |end 
of  each  season." 

And  again,  "the  citizens  there  are  proficient 
at  Inertia.  They  have  back  up  reasons!  for 
not  doing  the  things  they  never  intended 
doing  anyway.  Complaints  about  traffic,  pok- 
ing and  memorial  stadium  are  repeated  ad 
Infinitum.  Crabtowners  have  the  nerv*  to 
call  up  the  Orlolee  and  for  some  slight — a 
favorite  player  farmed  out  perhaps — threaten 
that  they  will  stop  listening  to  the  game  on 
Radio."  I 

This  Is  what  people  outside  of  Baltimore 
think  of  us.  If  It  doesn't  make  you  mad.  It 
sure  does  me. 

So  what  does  that  have  to  do  wlthj  the 
jaycees  .  .  .  Un't  this  a  Job  made  to  carder 
for  this  great  organization.  Will  this  g^oup 
.  .  the  present  and  future  leaders  oil  our 
community  .  .  .  stand  Idly  back  and  be 
overcome  with  Inertia.  Are  you  going  t^  let 
people  believe  Baltimore  Is  a  do  nothlngjclty, 
whose  citizens  dont  care  or  who  are  coatent 
to  "let  George  or  Donald  do  It?"  J 

Baltimore  began  to  move  again  with  the 
Charles  Center.  It  will  progress  further  ^rtth 
the  new  Metro  center  about  which  you  liear 
today  ...  an  investment  of  almost  a  billion 
dollars  by  1990  In  public  and  private  funds. 
That  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  bricks  and  mortar 
are  not  always  the  only  answer.  It  also  takes 
people,  dedicated  people.  I 

Today  you  have  honored  me  and  I  return 
that  honor  by  saying  to  you  what  finer  or 
more  appropriate  organization  of  youngjmen 
could  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  torqh  at 
this  most  Important  period.  The  worK  has 
been  commenced,  but  the  "exhatisted 
roosters"  now  look  to  you  to  carry  out  not 
only  the  completion  of  the  Metro  Centet.  but 
to  dig  deeply  Into  the  other  problems  dt  our 
urban  areas  which  are  so  enormous  as  to 
defy  description.  I 

There  are  social  problems,  transportation 
problems,  tax  problems,  mvmlclpal  service 
problems  to  list  a  few.  This  can  and  piust 
be  solved  IX  we.  and  this  means  yotu-  ge>iera- 
tlon.  are  not  to  be  destroyed  In  our  own  ^ins 
and  be  continually  criticized  by  outsiders  as 
"bush."  . 

The  Charlee  Center  very  likely  saved  ^tl- 
more  from  the  fate  which  Is  overtaking  other 
urban  areas  right  at  this  moment.  That  same 
vigor  Is  desperately  needed  again — right  at 
tMs  moment. 

It  was  a  bold  and  forthright  step.  IC  took 
vision  and  even  more — It  took  guts.  Th«  con- 
tinuance of  what  has  been  started  Is  n^w  up 
to  you.  You  who  are  here  today  can  Accept 
this  challenge  and  acquit  yourselves  as  you 
have  In  the  past. 

I  ask  each  and  everyone  of  you  not  tc  walk 
away  from  the  obllgatlona  to  your  coirunu- 
nlty.  You  have  the  vision,  the  energy  ai  d  the 
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guts.  Let's  light  the  candle— today— before 
It  Is  too  late. 

Thank  you  for  having  me  with  you  today 
and  singling  me  out  for  this  great  honor.  It 
Is  always  good  to  be  among  friends. 


AvtU  22,  1971 


THE  UPPER  MISSOURI  BASIN  WANTS 
A  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 


HON.  JOHN  MELCHER 

OT     MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1971 
Mr  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passage  of  the  public  works  bill,  those 
of  us  in  the  Upper  Missouri  River  Basin 
are  going  to  get  to  work  again  to  obtain 
establishment  of  an  Economic  Develop- 
ment Commission  for  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
President  have  postponed  action  on  the 
unanimous  petition  for  creation  of  a 
commission  fUed  by  our  five  Gtovernors 
and  backed  by  all  10  Senators  and  all 
10  Members  of  this  House  from  the  area. 
The  Senate  has  voted  to  extend  the  au- 
thority for  such  commissions  previously. 
The  House  has  now  voted  to  continue 
them,  instead  of  putting  their  funds  In 
one  of  the  President's  revenue -sharing 
proposals. 

Not  only  the  ofBcials  in  both  parties 
in  the  area,  but  the  press  and  the  public 
feel  that  we  need  and  are  entitled  to 
designation,  along  with  the  Northeast, 
Upper  Great  Lakes,  Ozarks.  Four  Cor- 
ners, and  Southeastern  areas. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials on  our  development  needs  in  Mon- 
tana from  the  Billings  Gazette  which  is 
representative  of  the  feeling  that  such  a 
commission  offers  us  a  regional  approach 
to  development  which  will  prevent  an- 
other lost  generation  in  economic  devel- 
opment. 

The  second  editorial,  which  followed 
Senate  action  to  extend  the  development 
commissions,  concludes  that  the  money 
should  be  released  now  and  the  commis- 
sion established. 

The  editorial  follows: 

East  Montana  Can  Catch  Up 
(By  D.  W.  Bowler) 
William  Warne  Is  a  man  with  both  mem- 
ory and  vision. 

Warne  says  Eastern  Montana  and  related 
areas  missed  the  economic  recovery  boat  30 
years  ago — but  another  one  can  be  built  and 
launched  now.  If  we  will. 

The  Internationally  recognized  consultant 
on  water  and  power  matters  recalls  that  30 
years  ago  a  presidential  commission  pointed 
to  four  areas  of  the  nation  that  were  going  to 
go  downhill  unless  proper  measures  were 
taken. 

Appalachla  was  one  of  them.  So  was  East- 
em  Montana  and  Its  adjacent  areas  of  the 
Upper  Great  Plains. 

The  commission  spent  about  $250,000,  a 
lot  of  money  then,  talking  to  people,  survey- 
ing the  needs.  But  little  or  nothing  hap- 
I>ened. 

Trends  that  were  detected  and  projected 
then  have  continued.  Papulations  have 
dropped.  There  are  fewer  and  fewer  persons 
In  niral.  agricultural  areas  to  support  the 
schools,  the  hospitals,  churches,  libraries,  the 
governments. 


This  Is  not  to  say  there  are  not  people  In 
the  area  who  nje  doing  quite  well.  There  are. 
many  of  them.  But  many  are  not,  too. 

The  area  Is  suffering  from  outmlgratlon. 
cavued  by  fewer  Job  possibilities  for  the  many 
as  the  few  get  larger  and  larger 

Vacant  store  buildings  appear  more  and 
more  In  the  smaller  communities. 

Community  leaders  recognize  what  Is  h^- 
penlng  Some,  not  all,  realize  the  folly  oJ 
their  stands  of  a  few  decades  ago  when  they 
knowingly  or  unwittingly  opposed  economic 
development  of  the  area  along  more  produc- 
tive lines. 

Warne.  a  former  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Interior  who  now  bases  In  California,  recalls 
one  such  Instance. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Authority  plan,  de- 
signed to  bring  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
expansion  and  development  to  the  area,  was 
turned  down  by  Congress. 

It  did  result  In  a  partial  subetltute,  the 
Pick-Sloan  Plan,  described  by  one  MVA  sup- 
porter as  a  "shameless,  loveless  shotgun  wed- 
ding" between  the  Ccxps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Some  work  was  done  on  It,  plenty  of  plan- 
ning. One  project  on  the  B^lssourl  River  near 
Culbertson  called  for  a  diversion  dam  to  ir- 
rigate 200,000  acres.  The  project  even  went 
to  contract. 

Then.  Warne  recalls,  five  major  wheat 
growers  of  the  area,  organized  to  defeat  the 
project.  They  carried  their  battle  to  Wash- 
ington, DC  Interior  Secretary  McKay,  Just 
In  office  under  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion, let  the  project  die. 

Not  only  did  the  project  die,  but  highly 
restrictive  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  de- 
velopment. As  a  result  the  region  now  labors 
under  restricted  rules. 

However.  Warne  advises,  they  can  be  over- 
come by  local,  community  action. 

"Some  of  the  same  people  who  fought  to 
prevent  this  (Otilbertson)  project  from  bear- 
ing fruit  now  see  they  were  wrong,"  Warne 
says. 

Warne  returned  to  the  area  last  year  at 
the  request  of  community  leaders,  thoBe  who 
have  formed  a  council  of  leaders  to  strive  for 
Improved  economic  development. 

His  answer  Is  the  same:  You  can't  reverse 
the  trend  without  better  use  of  your  re- 
sources. 

Those  resources  are  1)  water  for  Irriga- 
tion, 2)  land  to  be  Irrigated  and  3)  the 
UveEtock  Industry. 

The  problem,  says  Warne.  Is  to  keep  the 
cattle  and  the  feed  here  longer,  then  sell  a 
finished  product  whether  it  be  fat  cattle  or 
■;laughtered  beef. 

Even  though  the  feeder  business  has  grown, 
Montana  still  ships  vast  numbers  of  cattle 
and  millions  of  bushels  of  feed  out-of-state. 
If  more  of  It  was  kept  here,  the  area  would 
gain  In  people  and  the  Icome  people  need  to 
stay  here  to  support  the  institutions  every 
community  desires. 

Warne  says  It  can  be  done,  and  we  thlnlc 
he's  right.  If  we  will  take  advantage  of  avail- 
able opportunities. 

Leadership  In  the  overall  program  probably 
will  have  to  come  from  the  Upper  Missouri 
Basin  Commission,  suggested  by  U.S.  Rep. 
John  Melcher.  proposed  to  the  other  gov- 
ernors by  Gov.  Forrest  H.  Anderson  of  Mon- 
tana and  endorsed  by  the  ten  senators,  ten 
representatives  and  five  governors  of  Mon- 
tana. Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
and  Nebraska. 

It  Is  a  nonpoUtlcal  effort  to  change  an 
economic  picture  In  which  the  outlook  Is  not 
bright 

Congress  has  funded  $300,000  for  the  Com- 
mission operations.  Other  funds,  both  loans 
and  grants,  have  been  made  avaUable  when 
the  need  has  been  shown.  All  are  deslgnedto 
promote  economic  recovery  for  areas  In  need. 
The  efforts  to  be  made  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development  wlU  require  the  mucn- 
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heralded  grass  roots  support  that  was  missing 
or  overpowered  before. 

Here's  an  opportunity  to  prevent  another 
lost  generation  in  the  economic  development 
of  Eastern  Montana. 

It  doesn't  have  to  happen. 

Planning  Oeeen  Light 
Long-needed,  legitimate  plans  for  sensible 
regional  economic  development  of  the  upper 
Missouri  River  states  are  back  on  the  track 
again  in  Washington,  D.C. 

A  week  ago  It  appeared  that  the  program 
would  be  sidetracked  under  President  Nix- 
on's proposed  rural  aid  revenue  sharing  pro- 
grams. 

The  President's  proposed  full-share  pro- 
gram would  have  poured  nxllUons  Into  local 
government  setups  of  the  five  states  without 
regard  to  regional  planning. 

It  was  made  clear  Thursday  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  wants  the  proposed  Upper  Missouri 
Blver  Regional  Planning  Commission  as  well 
as  the  entire  regional  planning  concept 
continued. 

The  Senate  approved  by  73  to  2  a  measure 
to  extend  for  four  more  years  the  life  of  the 
regional  planning  commissions  now  operat- 
ing or  In  the  proposed  stage. 

The  Upper  Missouri  River  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  for  Montana,  Wyoming, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska 
was  mentioned  by  name  to  be  continued. 

Senators  made  It  clear  to  the  Nlxqn  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  that  they  want  the  concept 
cjntlnued.  Congressman  John  Melcher  sees 
assurance  of  Its  approval  In  the  House  as 
"one  revenue  sharing  plan  that  has  worked." 
Now  that  Congress  has  spoken  again,  and 
quite  clearly.  In  favor  of  the  regional  plan- 
ning concept,  It  is  time  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  the  Budget  releases  the 
$300,000  Congress  appropriated  for  the  Up- 
per Missouri  project  In  1969. 

Money  appropriated  for  the  project  has 
been  held  back  despite  the  completely  bi- 
partisan pleas  of  governors  and  congres- 
sional delegations  from  the  five  states. 

Political  leaders  of  the  five  states  Involved 
realize  they  have  problems  in  common,  prob- 
lems they  should  solve  Jointly.  They  realize 
the  need  to  plan  Jointly  to  halt  the  out- 
mlgratlon of  people,  to  develop  water  re- 
sources, protect  the  environment.  Improve 
transportation  and  develop  common  re- 
sources. 

The  Upper  Missouri  River  states  need  more 
than  money,  which  the  revenue  sharing  plan 
would  undoubtedly  contribute.  They  needed 
planned  use  of  the  money  to  spend  It  wisely 
and  for  long-term  benefit. 

Other  forces,  for  selfish  economic  reasons, 
blocked  Joint  area  development  a  few  dec- 
ades ago. 

It  will  be  sad  Indeed  to  see  that  same  eco- 
nomic potential  blocked  again,  this  time  be- 
cause a  well-meaning  President  doesn't  see 
eye-to-eye  with  Congress. 

The  money  should  be  relewed  now  and 
the  project  started. 
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be  presented  to  a  Boy  Scout  troop  from 
the  Polish  Hill  section  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  boys  and  their  scoutmaster,  David 
Klotz,  turned  the  tables  and  gave  me  a 
beautiful  plaque. 

In  addition.  Junior  Assistant  Scout- 
master Vincent  Karpuszka.  read  a  short 
dedication  speech,  which  he  wrote.  It 
was  an  inspiring  piece  and  I  am  truly 
thankful  for  the  Scout  troop's  salute. 

I  would  like  to  put  young  Mr.  Karpusz- 
ka's  words  in  the  Record  at  this  time  for 
the  edification  of  my  colleagues: 
Speech  mt  Vincent  Kahfuszka 

To  the  Americans  of  1776,  liberty  was  a  Ood 
given  right.  It  was  their  belief  that  no  power, 
political,  economic,  or  any  other  could  criish 
that  right.  The  right  to  life.  Uberty,  and 
equal  Justice  coiUd  not  be  legally  denied  by 
the  government.  These  early  Americana,  un- 
educated as  many  were,  realized  that  the 
state  was  the  servant  of  the  people  and  not 
the  people  servants  of  the  state.  With  this 
belief  In  their  fellow  man,  their  hope  of  equal 
Justice,  and  their  faith  In  Ood,  a  handful  of 
revolutionists  built  a  nation  which  was  to  be- 
come the  greatest  nation  to  ever  rule  in  this 
world.  The  "watch-dog"  of  the  free  world,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Today,  we  Scouts  of  Troop  370  carry  on  this 
belief  in  our  Boy  Scout  oath  suid  law.  This 
evening's  candle  lite  ceremony  is  dedicated  to 
a  man  who  has  helped  strengthen  this  belief 
In  our  American  way,  Congreesman  Wil- 
liam S.  Moorhead. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MOORHEAD  IS 
PRESENTED  PLAQUE  BY  PITTS- 
BUROH  SCOUT  TROOP  270 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  often  that  one  attends  a  function 
with  the  intent  of  making  a  presentation 
and  is  in  turn  presented  with  a  gift. 

But  such  was  the  case  recently  in 
Pittsburgh  when  I  arranged  for  a  flag  to 


FUNDS  FOR  NINDS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Stroke  has  resulted  in  dra- 
matic breakthroughs  in  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  neurological  diseases.  To 
cite  just  a  few  examples,  important  stud- 
ies have  been  conducted  on  the  effect 
German  measles— rubella — produces  on 
the  nervous  system  during  pregnancy. 

Development  of  the  miracle  drug  L- 
Dopa  has  dramatically  improved  the  out- 
look of  patients  aflHicted  with  Parkinson's 
disease.  In  addition,  significant  discover- 
ies have  been  made  in  the  entire  area 
of  genetic  diseases.  Because  of  the  im- 
petus that  the  Institute  has  provided,  the 
development  of  Idiocy  and  deafness  will 
be  effectively  curtailed  in  the  near  future 

Thus  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
NINDS  is  self-evident.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  diseases  covered  by  the 
Institute  affect  over  12  percent  of  the 
population.  That  is  why  I  am  most  con- 
cerned about  both  the  adminlBtration 
freeze  on  funds  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  the  $7.1  million  reduction  from 
last  year's  appropriation  that  it  is  re- 
questing for  fiscal  1972. 

The  reduction  in  funds  for  research, 
training,  and  direct  operations  is  a  mis- 
take in  my  opinion.  Dr.  Paul  C.  Bucy. 
Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Research  in  Neurological  Disorders  has 
written  a  letter  to  Elliot  Richardson. 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  outlining  the 
work  of  NINDS  and  describing  the  ef- 
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feet  these  budgetary  cutbacks  would  have 
on  its  operations. 

I  now  Insert  in  the  Record  this 
thoughtful  «uid  perceptive  letter  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Pebruast  10,  1971. 
Hon.  Elliot  Richabdson, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washinffton,  D.C. 
Deak  Secbetabt  Richardson:  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  meet  with  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates, Dr.  Egeberg  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  on 
Tuesday,  February  9,  and  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dlacuse  with  you  the  problems  of 
NINDS.  Tou  win  recall  that  those  who  accom- 
panied me  were  Mrs.  Majorte  Guthrie,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Committee  to  Combat 
Huntington's  Disease;  Dr.  A.  B.  Baker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Neurological  Associa- 
tion and  Professor  of  Neurology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  Dr.  Sidney  Carter,  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Academy  of  Neurology 
and  Professor  of  Pediatric  Neurology,  Colxim- 
bla  University;  Dr.  Oollln  8.  MacC&rty. 
President  of  the  American  Aaeoclatlon  of 
Neurological  Surgeons  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Neurological  Surgery  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic;  Dr.  John  Bordley,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Council  of  Otolar- 
yngology and  Emeritus  Professor  of  Otolaryn- 
gology. Johns  Hopkins  University.  These 
leaders  of  Neurology.  Neurosurgery,  and 
Otolaryngology  met  with  you  because  they 
are  concerned  that  the  present  policies  of 
the  Administration  and  of  the  Department  of 
HEW  are  seriously  endangering  the  delivery 
of  health  care  In  this  country.  I  am  writing 
you  at  this  time  for  two  reasons.  First,  I 
wish  to  (dace  the  principal  points  of  our  con- 
cern In  writing  for  your  consideration.  Sec- 
ond, I  wish  to  again  request  a  r^ly  trom 
you  as  to  what  the  Department  of  HEW 
proposes  to  do  regarding  these  matters. 

(1)  The  Congress  appropriated  for  FY 
1971  $106,807,000  for  NINDS.  The  Admin- 
istration has  indicated  that  it  will  release 
only  ♦103,022.000  of  this  inadequate  »R)ro- 
priatlon  for  utlUzatlon  by  the  Institute.  This 
Is  a  reduction  of  12.786.000.  The  reduction  U 
both  in  funds  for  research  grants  and  for 
training  programs.  Although  It  U  a  lesser 
amount,  the  reduction  for  training,  »672,000 
Is  the  more  serious.  We  request  that  all  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  NINDS  be  re- 
leased. 

(2)  The  President's  request  for  funds  for 
NINDS  for  FT  1972  constitutes  an  even  more 
serious  curtaUment  of  the  activities  of  the 
Institute.  The  President's  budget  would  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  in  funds  for  research  of 
$1,310,000,  for  training  of  $3,031,000.  and  for 
direct  operations  of  $3,186,000.  It  must  be 
obrtouB  to  even  the  uninformed  citizen  that 
such  a  serious  curtailment  of  funds  for 
NINDS  can  only  seriously  Impftlr  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  knowledge  regarding  the 
natvire  and  treatment  of  neurological  dis- 
eases, conditions  which  by  and  large  paralyze 
and  disable  our  children  and  young  people. 
This  curtailment  In  the  areas  of  neurological 
and  ottdaryngologlcal  diseases  Is  particularly 
serious.  In  the  approximately  16  years  that 
NINDS  (formerly  NINDB)  has  been  In  exist- 
ence It  has  been  a  prime  factor  In  transform- 
ing neurology  from  a  medical  specialty  pri- 
marily interested  only  in  the  diagnosis  of 
disease,  to  one  with  a  very  real  potential  ao 
far  as  treatment  of  disease  Is  concerned.  It 
has  transformed  otolaryngology  from  a  dying 
specialty  concerned  largely  with  Infectious 
disorders  which  had  been  eliminated  by  anti- 
biotics, to  one  which  could  cure  many  forms 
of  deafness  and  cancer  of  the  larynx.  The 
Institute  has  only  begun  to  achieve  Its  goals. 
To  curtail  Ite  acUvltles  at  this  time  wUl  re- 
sult In  loeing  much  of  what  hae  been  accom- 
plished. 

Let  us  look  at  the  specific  areas  affected 
by  the  curtaUment. 
(a)  Research — 
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Obviously  you  are  familiar  with  the  many 
outstanding  research  accompliBhmentJ  of 
NINDS  over  the  years.  But  for  the  record 
let  me  present  ft  few  of  the  more  drai^tlc 
ones.  i 

(I)  German  measles.  Studies  have  al|own 
the  serious  disabling  disorders  of  the  nerVous 
system  which  occur  when  the  mother  siiffers 
from  German  measles  (Rubella).  In  Addi- 
tion, studies  supported  by  the  Institute  ^ave 
shown  how  to  prevent  the  developmedt  of 
the  Idiocy,  deafness,  etc..  which  werf  so 
common  In  the  past.  In  the  future  Ijhese 
will  be  as  rare  as  Infantile  paralysis  ba4  be- 
come. 

(II)  L-Dopa.  The  development  of  this  drug 
has  miraculously  Improved  the  outloo)t  of 
the  patient  with  Parkinson's  disease  (ahak- 
ing  palsy)  and  re-oriented  our  thinking 
about  a  multlude  of  other  diseases  o^  the 
nervous  system. 

(III)  The  discovery  of  a  method 
tectlng  which  child  will  develop  amaiix)tlc 
family  idiocy— «  condition  which  leai^s  to 
Idiocy,  blindness,  deafness  and  In  a  few  ^ears 
to  death — wUl  abolish  that  disease  froift  our 
experience  shortly.  This  has  also  beeti  an 
outstanding  break-through  In  the  epttre 
area  of  genetic  diseases  and  will  leajd  to 
their  abolition  also  In  the  next  few  years  If 
reeearch  is  continued.  ' 

(Iv)  In  the  past  few  years  we  have  learned 
how  to  cure  choriocarcinoma  of  the  t^raln. 
This  Is  the  first  brain  tumor  which  has  j  been 
cured  by  other  than  surgical  means.  It  is 
reaaonable  to  expect  that  continued  research 
wtU  lead  to  slmUar  favorable  results  jwlth 
other  brain  tumors. 

(V)  Recently  we  have  learned  how  toj  cure 
monkeys  paralyzed  by  injury  to  their  ^jlnal 
cords.  With  the  opportunity  for  contfciued 
study  we  can  extend  those  results  to  man. 

But  there  remain  other  diseases  ot  the 
nervous  system  which  still  elude  oui-  re- 
search efforts — multiple  sclerosis,  epljepsy, 
Huntington's  chorea,  amyotrophic  Uteral 
sclerosis,  and  many  others.  The  solutions  of 
their  problems  are  no  more  hopeless  than 
diabetes,  pernicious  anemia,  tuberc\llosls. 
pneumonia,  meningitis.  Infantile  paralysis, 
and  many  others  once  were.  These  u&con- 
quered  diseases  can  only  be  masterod  by 
more,  certainly  not  by  less  reeearch.  The 
public  demands  that  these  researchers  be 
continued  and  that  more,  not  less,  of  ^ their 
money  be  used  for  their  benefits. 

(b)  Training— 

The  most  8erlo\is  criticism  of  the  policies 
of  the  Administration  and  of  the  EMpart- 
ment  of  HEW  concern  training.  This  U  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  Training  Progra«is  of 
KINDS.  When  this  Institute  became  tctlve 
a  little  more  than  15  years  ago,  both  nfurol- 
ogy  and  otolaryngology  were  dying  medical 
specialties.  Neurology  was  concerned  lArgely 
with  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  for  which  it 
had  no  treatment.  Many  medical  schools  had 
DO  department  of  neurology  and  thera  were 
few  teachers.  Today  largely  because  of  the 
activities  of  NINDS  (formerly  NINDB)  neu- 
rology has  become  a  very  active  specialty 
whose  members  are  Interested  in  treatment 
and  have  effective  means  of  prevention  and 
treatment.  The  training  programs  of  NINDS 
have  produced  prmctlcaUy  all  of  the  teachers 
of  neurology  In  our  medical  schools  today 
but  with  the  terrific  Increase  in  the  nomber 
of  medical  students  and  medical  schools 
many  mora  teachers  are  needed.  Theae  can 
not  be  produced  If  our  training  programs  are 
destroyed  or  serlovisly  cvtrtalled. 

Otolaryngology  was  disappearing  because 
the  Infectious  diseases  with  which  It  was 
predominantly  concerned  were  being  pre- 
vented by  antibiotics.  The  discovery  of  how 
to  cure  some  forms  of  deafness  and  cancer 
of  the  larynx  have  restored  it  to  greater  vigor 
than  ever  before.  The  training  programs  in 
this  specialty  have  been  largely  respocBlble 
for  the  teachers  and  Investigators  wh<J  have 
made  this  possible. 
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The  training  programs  have  another  ac- 
complishment to  their  credit.  Although  the 
direct  support  from  NINDS  has  been  to  pro- 
duce teachers  and  Inveetlgaton,  the  strength- 
ening of  the  training  programs  has  also  re- 
sulted in  a  greater  output  of  specialists  ca- 
pable of  the  delivery  of  superior  medical 
care.  In  considerable  measure  it  Is  also  these 
men  who  have  the  education  and  training 
which  has  enabled  them  to  inform  the  gen- 
eral medical  profession  regarding  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  and  how  they 
can  be  used  to  deliver  better  health  care.  In 
the  main  these  men  have  not  been  supported 
during  their  training  by  NINDS.  They  have 
been  supported  locally.  However,  the  out- 
standing programs  In  which  they  were 
trained  would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out NINDS  support. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  group  of  leaders  in 
ne\irology,  neurosurgery,  and  otolaryngology 
that  the  moat  serious  error  in  the  policies  of 
the  Administration  has  been  its  deliberate 
plan  to  reduce  the  training  programs.  This 
policy  will  ultimately  result  in  making  im- 
proved delivery  of  health  care  impossible. 

(c)  The  plan  to  transfer  funds  from  the 
NIH  training  programs  to  the  deans  of  medi- 
cal schools  appears  particularly  Ill-advised  to 
these  experts  In  neurology,  nevirosurgery,  and 
otolaryngology.  This  exercise  In  bookkeeping 
evidences  a  very  conunendable  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration  In  the  serious 
state  of  the  finances  of  our  medical  schools. 
They  need  financial  help.  This  help  should 
not  be  given  by  removing  funds  from  the 
training  programs.  To  do  so  will  destroy  the 
training  programs.  In  the  long  run  this  will 
only  damage  the  medical  schools  which  will 
no  longer  find  faculty  available  to  them  and 
will  damage  the  delivery  of  health  care.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  transfer  Is  designed  to 
enable  medical  schools  to  pay  faculty  mem- 
bers outside  the  training  programs.  If  It  were 
only  to  permit  the  payment  of  salaries  now 
being  paid  in  training  programs  there  would 
be  no  sense  In  making  the  change.  If  the 
salaries  of  men  now  Involved  in  the  training 
programs  are  not  to  be  p>ald  the  programs 
will  be  destroyed. 

(d)  The  reduction  In  fimds  for  direct  oper- 
ation of  NINDS  by  W.iae.CXK)  Is  primarily  de- 
signed to  abandon  the  perinatal  program. 
This  Is  a  longterm  program  developed  years 
ago.  to  learn  why  mothers  bear  children  with 
defective  brains.  This  requires  study  of  the 
mothers  and  follow-up  of  the  children  for  at 
least  12  years — the  period  in  which  the  de- 
fects become  obvious — and  then  a  correlation 
of  the  findings  In  the  mothers  with  what  de- 
velops In  the  children.  To  date  a  great  deal  of 
Information  has  been  obtained  at  great  cost. 
Now  the  Institute  Is  prepared  to  analysse  this 
Information  and  to  leam  what  It  can  in  this 
Important  area  of  deformed,  disabled  chil- 
dren. If  this  program  Is  not  continued  all  the 
time,  effort  and  money  which  have  been  In- 
vested will  be  lost.  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine 
more  misdirected  policy  than  this.  In  criti- 
cism It  has  been  said  that  there  have  been 
so  few  worth  while  results  from  this  pro- 
gram. It  could  not  be  otherwise.  There  can 
be  no  worth  while  re8\ilts  until  the  informa- 
tion regarding  these  thousands  of  pregnan- 
cies has  been  coUected  and  finally  analysed. 

The  reduction  In  funds  for  direct  opera- 
tions will  also  seriously  In^air  the  research 
program  of  NINDS  at  the  cUnlcal  research 
center  in  Bethesda,  will  Impair  the  success  of 
the  head  Injury  centers  and  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  the  spinal  cord  Injury  centere. 

This  group  of  leaders  in  neurology,  neuro- 
surgery, and  otolaryngology  were  very  dis- 
turbed to  leam  that  these  Important  and 
devastating  policy  decisions  relative  to 
NINDS  were  made  without  the  consultation 
and  advice  of  knowledgeable  experts  In  these 
fields  of  medical  science.  They  again  express 
their  willingness  to  cooperete  with  the  Ad- 
ministration In  offering  the  benefit  of  their 
special  knowledge  and  experience  to  aid  the 
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Administration  In  achieving  a  better  policy 
and  arriving  at  wiser  decisions  concerning 
this  Institute. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  this  group 
of  experts  that  the  present  Administrative 
policy  if  pureued  will  destroy  neurology  as  It 
has  been  developed  over  the  past  15  years. 
Neurosurgery  and  otolaryngology  can  survive 
this  setback  but  not  without  serious  damage. 
The  mo«t  severe  will  be  that  the  young  men 
In  training  who  have  determined  to  devote 
their  lives  to  a  career  In  teaching  and  re- 
search will  be  disastrously  discouraged  and 
disillusioned,  and  will  forsake  careers  which 
could  be  of  great  importance  in  teaching  and 
research  for  ones  restricted  to  private  prac- 
tice. The  loss  to  the  citizens  of  this  country 
In  what  could  be  achieved  In  the  further 
imderstandlng  and  treatment  of  neurological 
disease  cannot  only  be  measured  In  human 
suffering  but  In  the  millions  of  dollars  which 
will  have  to  be  spent  upon  the  care  of  pa- 
tients whose  diseases  might  have  been  pre- 
vented or  cured. 

To  restate  our  position  we  specifically  re- 
quest that  the  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  NINDS  for  FY  1971  be  released  tot 
utilization  by  the  Institute. 

We  further  request  that  the  President's 
budget  for  NINDS  for  FY  1972  be  reconsid- 
ered and  Increased  in  line  with  the  demon- 
strable needs  of  that  Institute.  For  the  Insti- 
tute to  continue  Its  present  programs  and  to 
restore  them  to  necessary  levels  of  funding 
and  for  It  to  approve  and  fund  those  projects 
and  programs  which  have  already  passed  the 
careful  review  of  their  study  sections  and 
review  committees  and  been  approved  by 
their  Advisory  Ckjuncll  will  require  1144,000,- 
000.  This  amount  should  be  appropriated 
and  released  for  use. 

We  also  most  strongly  advise  that  the  new 
policy  of  transferring  funds  from  the  train- 
ing  programs  to  the  deans  of  medical  schools 
be  completely  reversed.  The  medical  achooU 
should  receive  needed  support,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  training  programs.  The  train- 
ing programs  should  be  restored  to  their  old 
levels  of  support  and  acceptable  new  pro- 
grams should  be  added. 

We  on  this  committee  await  with  great  in- 
terest your  letter  regarding  the  withheld 
funds  for  FY  1971  and  the  budget  for  FY 
1972.  Your  reply  will  also  be  of  great  In- 
terest to  the  neurologists,  neurosurgeons  and 
otolaryngologists  that  we  represent  and  to 
the  general  public  who  have  created  the  sev- 
eral voluntary  health  agencies  which  consti- 
tuted the  National  Committee  for  Research 
In  Neurological  Disorders. 
Sincerely  youre, 

PAxn-  C.  Bttct,  MX)., 
Chairman.  National  Committee  for  Re- 
search in  Neurological  Disorders. 


GOVERNOR  SHAPP  OFFERS  VIEWS 
ON  CLEAN  WATER  RESTORATION 
ACT  OF  1966 


AjffU  22,  1971 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PKNNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1971 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  November  elections  brought  to  oi- 
flce  many  men  whose  ability  and  Intel- 
lect could  mean  the  difference  between 
winning  and  losing  the  constant  ngm 
public  officials  have  to  improve  the  char- 
acter of  life  for  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion. -  „  « 
Milton  Shapp,  the  Gtovemor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  one  of  those  men  whose  pres- 
ence bodes  weU  for  the  citizens  of  our 


State.  He  is  an  outstanding  administra- 
tor and  indications  are  that  he  will  be  a 
fine  Governor. 

Recently,  the  gentlemsm  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DiNGELL)  wrote  to  several  Gov- 
ernors soliciting  their  views  concerning 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
and  how  best  this  law  can  help  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  the  enlightened  re- 
sponse of  Milton  Shapp  and  Representa- 
tive DiNGKLL's  letter  to  me: 

Washinoton,  d.c, 

April  5,  1971. 

Hon.  WnXIAM  S.  MOORHSAD, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAi  Bnx:  On  January  20,  1971,  I  wrote 
to  the  Governors  of  the  various  States  to  re- 
quest their  views  on  the  operations  of  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  and  to 
ask  for  an  indication  of  what  they  felt  should 
be  Included  In  new  legislation  to  replace  this 
expiring  Act. 

Enclosed  for  your  information  is  the  re- 
sponse which  I  have  received  from  Gover- 
nor MUton  J.  Shapp. 

With  warmest  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  Dingcll, 
Member  of  Congress. 

CouuoiJVXALTS  or  Pennstlvakia, 

Barriaburg,  March  31.  1971. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dikgell, 

Member,  UJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Raybitm  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dkas  Congrssbman  Dinoxll:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  January  20,  1971,  and  the 
attached  correspondence  between  yourself 
and  Governor  MllUken.  We,  too,  are  greatly 
concerned  over  the  grant  program  under  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966.  This 
program  has  had  a  substantial  effect  on  the 
construction  of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
facilities  In  Pennsylvania.  Even  with  this 
Impact  we  feel  that  the  program  does  have 
certain  shortcomings. 

The  greatest  shortcoming  Is  the  deficiency 
in  the  funds  appropriated  to  enable  the 
states  to  proceed  with  the  greatly  needed 
clean-up  of  our  rivers  and  other  surface  wa- 
ters. It  has  only  been  In  the  last  two  years 
that  we  have  been  able  to  extend  our  fund- 
ing beyond  the  original  30  percent  level  in 
Pennsylvania.  We  have  utilized  State  fund- 
ing to  Increase  the  grants  beyond  30  percent. 
Additional  federal  funds  are  needed  to  assure 
an  on-going  program  for  construction  of 
municipal  treatment  facilities.  Another 
shortcoming  in  the  program  Is  the  lack  of 
funds  for  sanitary  sewer  construction.  Many 
municipalities  are  in  need  of  sewikge  collec- 
tion systems  to  eliminate  health  hazards  and 
pollution  from  Individual  on-lot  dispoaal  fa- 
cilities. The  cost  of  sewer  construction  con- 
stitutes the  major  portion  of  the  total  cost 
of  a  comprehensive  municipal  project.  The 
present  Federal  act  does  not  provide  funds 
for  sewer  construction.  Funds  for  this  pur- 
pose under  other  programs  are  limited. 

As  we  reported  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  in  our  program  plan,  the  five- 
year  need  for  sewage  treatment  construction 
in  Pennsylvania  has  been  estimated  to  be 
»584.260,000.  This,  of  course,  must  be  up- 
graded as  Inflation  further  Increases  costs. 
We  anticipate  a  need  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  of  over  $120  million  to  fund  those  proj- 
ects presently  under  consideration.  This 
Is  over  twice  the  amount  allotted  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

The  program  can  be  Improved,  we  feel,  by 
the  allocation  of  additional  funds  to  the 
states  for  administration.  This  has  become 
increasingly  important  in  view  of  the  ex- 
panded scope  of  work  which  mxut  be  per- 
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formed  by  the  states  to  meet  federal  re- 
quirements. A  good  example  is  the  adoption 
last  July  of  the  Federal  Grant  Regulations 
which  require  the  states  to  develop  state- 
wide plans  for  comprehensive  wastewater 
management  and  water  pollution  control. 
The  states  are  expected  to  comply  with  these 
regulations,  but  the  Federal  government  now 
provides  no  additional  funds  to  the  states  for 
this  purpose.  Serious  consideration  must  be 
given  to  increasing  state  water  pollution 
control  program  grants  if  thoae  program 
grant  funds  should  be  revised.  More  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  those  states  who 
have  developed  legal  and  administrative 
ability  to  implement  an  effective  water  pol- 
lution control  program  but  have  been  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  develop 
staff  capabilities  to  do  so. 

Finally,  we  feel  there  is  a  need  for  pro- 
viding funds  to  municipalities  for  the  prep- 
aration of  fea&lblllty  reports  and  final  plans 
and  specifications  for  projects.  Although  the 
present  construction  grant  program  now 
participates  in  these  costs,  the  f imds  are  not 
available  until  after  the  project  construction 
has  started.  Often  the  lack  of  funds  for  de- 
sign causes  delays  In  project  development 
and  Implementation. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportiuilty  to 
express  my  thoughts  on  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Act  program. 
Sincerely, 

Milton  J.  Sbafp, 

GrOt>er»ior. 


DEMOCRATS  ABANDON  HONORABLE 
SETTLEMENT  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee's  hard- 
hitting weekly  publication,  Monday, 
edited  by  John  Lofton,  Jr.,  often  prints 
articles  of  interest  to  the  general  public. 
This  week's  issue  contained  two  excel- 
lent stories:  "Democrats  Abandon  Hon- 
orable Settlement  in  Vietnam"  and  "Ma- 
jority of  Youth  Back  President's  Viet- 
nam Policies,  Poll  Shows."  The  articles 
follow: 

Democrats  Abandon  Honorabt.e  Sxttlkuknt 
IN  VrrrNAM 

Back  when  they  were  in  the  White  House 
and  penons  like  Presidential  advisor  Larry 
O'Brien  (now  Democrat  National  Chairman) 
were  out  making  speeches  about  Americans 
fighting  in  Vietnam  to  defend  "Iowa  .  . 
Massachusetts  ...  all  the  Free  World,"  there 
was  talk  among  Democrats  about  an  honor- 
able settlement  of  that  war.  There  was  talk 
about  the  national  interest,  the  need  to  pre- 
vent Communist  aggression  and  things  like 
that.  For  example:  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey 
spoke  of  America's  honor  and  Its  relationship 
to  Vietnam  in  an  Aug.  6,  1964,  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor  strongly  backing  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Res<^utlon.  HHH  said ;  "It  la  my  view 
that  the  minute  we  back  away  from  oommlt- 
ments  we  have  made  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom, where  the  Communist  pow^s  are  guilty 
of  outright  rubversion  and  aggression,  on 
that  day  the  strength,  the  freedom  and  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  starts  to  be 
eroded." 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh  ot  Indiana  was  another 
Democrat  worried  about  Oommxinlst  expan- 
sionism In  Southeast  Asia.  "If  we  are  to  turn 
tail  and  run,  the  entire  Southeast  Asia 
area  .  .  .  would  come  under  Communist  dom- 
ination," said  Bayh  in  the  March  16,  1965, 
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Congressional  Record.  "Re^x>nalble  Ameri- 
cans realize  that  giving  in  to  aggressors  can- 
not stop  them,"  the  Record  of  Sept.  13,  1966, 
quotes  Bayh.  "That  ...  is  why  we  are  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam." 

In  remarks  before  the  Philadelphia  Allied 
Jewish  Appeal  In  February  of  1966,  Sen.  Ed- 
mund Muskie  said  that  to  retreat  from  the 
objective  of  stopping  Communist  aggression 
In  South  Vietnam  would  be  to  "undermine 
the  prospects  for  stability  and  peace.  We  be- 
ll ve  that  the  credibility  of  otir  word  and  otir 
purpooe  as  a  Nation  Is  at  stake;"  he  de- 
clsu-ed,  "and  that  Its  loss  would  be  an  enor- 
nkouB  setback  for  the  forces  of  freedom." 
That  fall  Muskie  spoke  to  the  Parliamentary 
Conference  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
about  withdrawing  from  Vietnam:  "If  we 
make  the  decision  to  withdraw,  we  have  to 
contemplate  the  implications,  not  as  some- 
one counseling  another  country  but  as  aome- 
one  responsible  for  the  results." 

Even  SJ3.  Sen.  Oeorge  McGovem  is  quoted 
as  saying  in  the  Jan.  15,  1965,  Congressional 
Record:  "Actually  North  Vietnam  cannot 
benefit  any  more  than  South  Vietnam  from 
a  prolonged  conflict.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  be  prepared  to  wage  such  a  conflict 
rather  than  to  surrender  the  area  to  Com- 
munism." 

In  1968,  in  the  section  on  Vietnam  and 
Asia,  the  Democratic  Party  platform  was 
explicit  on  the  necessity  for  an  honorable 
settlement  in  Vietnam:  "Ova  most  urgent 
task  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam  by  an  honorable  and  lasting  settle- 
ment which  respects  the  rights  of  all  the 
people  of  Vietnam  ...  we  have  borne  a 
heavy  burden  In  helping  South  Vietnam  to 
counter  aggression  and  subversion  from  the 
North.  We  reject  as  unacceptable  a  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  which  would  allow 
that  aggression  and  subveralon  to  succeed." 

But  times  have  changed.  Virtually  none  of 
the  Democrats  running  for  President  now 
talk  about  an  honorable  settlement.  The 
Party  has  officially  abandoned  not  only  the 
concept  but  also  the  words.  Last  month's 
Democratic  Policy  Council  statement  on 
Vietnam  contrasts  sharply  with  the  1968 
Democratic  platform  In  Its  conspicuous  omis- 
sion of  the  phrase  "honorable  settlement." 
"There  should  be  a  firm,  unequivocal  dec- 
laration by  the  Government  that  all  Ameri- 
can forces  will  be  withdrawn  by  the  end  of 
this  year,"  said  the  DPC  statement.  There 
was  no  mention  of  honor,  no  mention  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  such  withdrawal. 

Unlike  the  Democratic  Presidential  hope- 
fuls, President  Nixon  Is  concerned  about 
how  we  get  out  of  Vietnam.  In  his  April  7 
talk  he  said:  "Shall  we  leave  Vietnam  In  a 
way  that — by  our  own  actions — consciously 
turns  the  country  over  to  the  Communists? 
Or  shall  we  leave  in  a  way  that  gives  the 
South  Vietnamese  a  reasonable  chance  to 
survive  as  a  free  people?  My  plan  will  end 
American  involvement  in  a  way  that  would 
provide  that  chance.  The  other  plan  (a  pub- 
licly announced  date  for  our  withdrawal) 
would  end  It  precipitately  and  give  victory 
to  the  Communists  ...  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  close  a  difficult  chapter  in  Ameri- 
can hiBtary,  not  meanly,  not  nobly — so  that 
each  one  of  vis  can  come  out  of  this  searing 
experience  with  a  measure  of  pride  in  our 
Nation,  confidence  in  our  own  character, 
and  hope  for  the  future  of  the  spirit  of 
America." 

Why  does  the  President  put  so  much  em- 
phasis on  bow  the  war  in  Vietnam  should 
end?  Again,  on  April  7,  be  e^lalned:  "I 
know  there  are  those  who  honestly  believe 
that  I  should  move  to  end  this  war  without 
regard  to  what  happens  to  South  Vietnam. 
This  way  would  abandon  our  friends.  But 
even  more  Important,  we  would  abandon 
ourselves.  We  would  plunge  from  the  anguish 
of  war  Into  a  nightmare  of  recrimination. 
We  would  lose  the  respect  for  this  Nation, 
respect  for  one  another,  respsct  for  oar- 
selves. " 
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Are  the  President's  fears  well-founded? 
Thoee  who  think  so  point  to  a  1969  state- 
ment by  Democratic  Sen.  Fied  Harrla,  tihen 
DemocraUo  National  Chairman:  "We  wH» 
■\hoUi  Nixon  responsible  if  he  turns  Squth 
VietTUxm  over  to  the  Communista." 

MAjoRrrr  or  Youth  Back  Pb«sident'» 
Vektnam  Poucna,  Poll  Shows 

A  majority  of  America's  young  people,  ages 
14-34,  support  what  Is  In  essence  President 
Nixon's  Vietnamlzation  policies,  accordUqg  to 
a  naUonal  poll  taken  for  the  White  Hcuse 
Conference  on  Touth.  The  data,  coUecte<I  by 
the  Daniel  Tankelovlch  Arm  from  1,049 
yovmg  people  nationwide  during  the  latter 
part  of  laart  year  and  the  first  part  of  1971. 
shows  the  f oUowlng :  56  percent  feel  the  T7.S. 
shovUd  "withdraw  steadily,  and  as  prooiptly 
as  possible,  but  with  reasonable  assurance 
the  South  Vietnamese  will  remain  sttong 
enough  to  be  able  to  make  their  own  political 
choices; "  23  percent  feel  "withdraw  Imnjedl- 
ately,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  American 
troops,"  and  19  percent  feel  withdrawal.  Im- 
mediate or  anticipated.  Is  unacceptable  at 
this  time.  I 

The  preliminary  survey  further  8h<|wed 
that  the  group  most  strongly  favoring  Im- 
mediate withdrawal  from  Vietnam  was  col- 
lege students,  while  the  youngest  respond- 
ents (14-16)  are  more  likely  than  any  other 
age  group  to  endorse  the  use  of  all  neces- 
sary force  to  win  the  war.  This  same  soliitlon 
Is  also  more  likely  to  be  endorsed  by  males 
and  by  youth  whose  annual  family  inoome 
is  less  than  $10,000.  According  to  the  nost 
recent  data  available  (Census  figures.  Oct. 
1969),  only  36  percent  of  college  aged  yqung 


people   (18-21)    are  enrolled  in  collegt 
universities. 


PROTESTS  AGAINST  FREEZING 
FUNDS 


or 


OF 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TKmrxsszx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV|:S 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
protests  from  throughout  the  United 
States  continue  to  mount  in  volume  iand 
intcoisity  against  the  arbitrary  tmd  exices- 
sive  impoundment  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  of  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress. 

In  tliis  connection  U.S.  News  it  wiorld 
Report  in  its  current  issue  provfides 
an  excellent  discussion  of  the  olver- 
view  and  impact  of  funds  frozen  and 
withheld  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

As  a  result  of  the  excessive  volumje  of 
funds  frozen  and  impounded  and  <  the 
challenge  to  the  constitutional  powgr  of 
the  purse  by  Congress,  Senator  8am 
Esvnr,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina, 
chalmun  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sepa- 
ration of  Powers  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  has  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion that  would  establish  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Oversight  Committee  on  |Se- 
cutive  Impoundment  of  Funds. 

Representative  Charles  E.  BENifBTX, 
Democrat,  of  Florida,  has  annoimced  he 
will  introduce  a  similar  resolution,  ^p- 
resentative  JoHir  Moss.  Democrat^  of 
California,  has  announced  plans  to  spon- 
sor legislation  to  create  an  overight 
committee  on  the  budget.  ' 

Senator  John  Sparkman,  Democrajt.  of 
Alabama,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
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Banking  and  Currency,  has  conducted 
hearings  on  this  matter  and  Senator 
Allen  Ellender,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  has  just  announced  that 
it  is  his  view  that  Congress  may  have  to 
withhold  action  on  administration  ap- 
propriations requests  imtil  frozen  fimds 
have  been  released. 

Speaker  Carl  Albert,  Democrat  of 
Oklahoma.  Majority  Leader  Hale  Boogs, 
Democrat  of  Louisiana.  Representative 
Edward  Boland,  Democrat  of  Massachu- 
setts, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Space-Housing-Science  Appropriations; 
Representative  Jamib  Whitten,  Demo- 
crat of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture,  Environmen- 
tal, and  Consumer  Protection  Appro- 
priations, and  Representative  John  J. 
McFall,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  Appropriations,  par- 
ticipated in  a  nationally  televised  press 
conference,  in  which  I  was  pleased  to 
Join,  outlining  the  impact  of  these  mas- 
sive and  excessive  withholdings  of  fimds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Democrat  of 
Montana,  Senate  majority  leader,  has 
suggested  a  court  suit  to  affirm  the  con- 
stitutional power  over  appropriations  by 
the  Congress. 

Chairman  George  Mahon,  Democrat 
of  Texas,  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  has  challenged 
the  excessive  and  extensive  impoimd- 
ment  of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  Congress — 
as  have  Representatives  William  Har- 
SHA,  Republican  of  Ohio,  John  Rhodes, 
Republican  of  Arizona,  Wendell  Wyatt, 
Republican  of  Oregon,  and  many  others. 

Mayors  and  other  city  officials 
throughout  the  country  have  denounced 
the  withholding  of  more  than  $1,300  mil- 
lion of  fimds  for  programs  for  our  cities, 
large  and  small. 

Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New  York  City 
said  recently  that  this  arbitrary  im- 
poundment "is  imacceptable"  because  of 
"the  tremendous  needs  for  these  moneys 
in  virtually  every  city." 

Mayors  Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro  of 
Baltimore  and  Mayor  Lee  Alexander  of 
Sj-racuse,  N.Y.,  have  added  their  voices 
to  the  protests  in  behalf  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors.  The  National  Housing 
Conference,  through  its  president,  Na- 
thaniel S.  Keith,  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing work  in  alerting  its  members 
throughout  the  country  to  the  Impact  of 
$942  million  being  withheld  and  frozen 
for  public  housing  and  other  needed 
housing. 

Because  of  the  arbitrary  action  by 
OMB  in  withholding  funds  for  vital  and 
important  programs  for  hmnan  needs, 
our  people  are  being  deprived  of  high- 
way construction — communities  are  be- 
ing deprived  of  safe  and  adequate  water 
supplies  and  sanitation  systems — fami- 
lies are  being  deprived  of  housing  and 
modern  community  developments — chil- 
dren are  being  deprived  of  nutrition  and 
milk  assistance  and  important  programs 
of  education — medical  centers  are  being 
deprived  of  assistance  imder  the  region- 
al medical  program — entire  regions  are 
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being  deprived  of  needed  water  resource 
developments — and  the  tragic  list  goes 
on  and  on,  cutting  into  the  mainstream 
of  many  vital  and  essential  Federal  pro- 
grams for  human  needs. 

The  Congress  has  responded  to  these 
needs. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  backing 
and  filling  in  its  effort  to  justify  its 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  mandate  of  the 
Congress.  Now  the  Bureau  spokesmen 
are  contending  that  earlier  administra- 
tions impounded  funds. 

Certainly  this  Is  true — but  in  the  main 
those  were  Department  of  Defense  Im- 
poundments— for  cancellation  of  mili- 
tary systems  and  projects  that  were  out- 
dated by  progress  in  technology — the  de- 
lay of  a  bomber,  aircraft  or  battleship. 

The  apologists  for  OMB  flit  from  ar- 
gument like  a  ballet  dancer — but  with 
far  less  grace  and  to  no  applause. 

The  fact  is  that  this  administration 
has  impounded  more  funds  than  any 
other  administration — its  "deep  freeze" 
is  chock-full  of  funds  which  oould 
help  and  assist  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  programs  to  meet  human  needs 
and  to  provide  full  employment. 

Major  programs  hit  by  this  arbitrary 
action  include  $91  million  for  public 
works  and  water  resource  projects 
throughout  the  Nation — $6.3  billion  for 
highway  construction;  $862  million  for 
airports:  $200  million  for  urban  re- 
newal; $200  million  for  water  and  sewer 
grants;  $727  million  for  Model  Cities; 
and  $191  million  for  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  program,  among 
others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sis  you  know,  many  have 
suggested  that  the  design  of  the  politi- 
cal strategists  is  to  withhold  these  funds 
now  for  release  prior  to  the  election  of 
1972  in  an  effort  to  "buy"  the  election. 

I  cannot  believe  this — even  of  the 
OMB. 

As  the  impact  of  these  withholdings 
and  impoundments  of  fimds  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  builds  in  our  local  com- 
munities, the  spontaneous  protests  from 
throughout  the  United  States  are  serv- 
ing notice  on  this  administration  that 
action  is  required  to  release  these  funds. 

In  this  cormection  the  article  from 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  is  placed  In 
the  Record  herewith,  because  of  the 
tremendous  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  in  this  most 
important  subject. 

The  article  follows: 

Wht  Nixon  Rktoses  To  Spend  BnxiONS 
Voted  bt  Congress 

Controversy  Is  boiling  up  In  Washington 
over  who  controls  the  Oovemment  purse 
strings. 

President  Nixon,  Democrats  charge,  is 
freezing  funds  that  Congress  has  voted  and 
should  be  spent  now  for  highways,  urban 
renewal,  public  housing,  Irrigation  projects 
and  other  public  works. 

Democratic  leaders  maintain  that  hun- 
dreds of  conmiunlUes  and  millions  of  people 
woiUd  benefit  It  the  President  would  release 
more  money  to  spur  local  economies  and  cre- 
ate Jobs  at  a  time  when  unemployment  is  a 
worry. 

The  White  Hoiose  makes  no  secret  about 
the  "frozen  funds."  Its  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  lists  12.8  billion  doUars  appro- 
priated by  Congress  but  still  not  committed 
to  specific  projects.  Major  categories  of  funds 
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withheld  are  shown   In  the  chart  on   this 

page. 

In  addition,  another  10  billion  dollars  In 
revolving  funds  for  programs  such  as  mass 
transit  and  urban  renewal  Is  uncommitted. 

The  White  House  has  ordered  delays  in 
spending  nearly  13  bllUon  dollars  of  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress.  Among  major  pro- 
grams Involved : 

Highway  buUdlng,  $6.3  billion. 

Navy  shlpbuUdlng,  $967  million. 

Low-rent  public  housing,  9942  million. 

Airports,  aviation  facilities,  9862  million. 

Model  cities,  $583  million. 

Foreign  aid,  military  and  economic,  $416 
million. 

Military  construction,  $870  million. 

Farm  Credit  Administration  loans,  $260 
mlUlon. 

Forest  roads  and  traUs,  $217  million. 

Highway  safety.  $206  million. 

Water  and  sewage  facilities,  $200  million. 

Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

President  Nixon's  budget  managers  say  that 
this  money  is  not  actually  frozen,  but  rather 
that  It  is  "budget  authority  reserved."  Presi- 
dents, they  say,  have  long  followed  this 
practice.  They  hold  that  the  reserved  funds 
are  being  released  as  fast  as  prudent  fiscal 
nuinagement  permits  and  that  If  the  federal 
money  spigot  Is  op>ened  too  wide,  It  will  feed 
the  forces  of  inflation. 

"EXECUTIVK  fiat"  HrT 

Top  Democrats  in  Congress  take  issue  with 
this.  They  say  the  amounts  being  withheld 
by  President  Nixon  are  unprecedented. 

House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  has  complained 
that  the  President  is  thwarting  the  will  of 
Congress  by  "executive  fiat"  and  that  "the 
Administration  should  live  up  to  its  own 
rhetoric  and  release  these  Important  funds 
forthwith." 

On  April  5,  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  said  that  the  House,  which  ini- 
tiates appropriations  bills,  should  go  to  court 
to  force  President  Nixon  to  release  the  im- 
pounded funds.  Senator  Mansfield  stated 
that  a  "grave  constitutional  question"  is 
Involved. 

The  Democratic  leaders  are  getting  strong 
support  from  many  Governors  and  big-city 
mayors. 

The  TJ.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  meeting 
recently  In  Washington,  charged  that  Ad- 
ministration withholding  of  about  1  billion 
dollars  In  money  earmarked  for  urban  areas 
Is  having  a  crippling  effect  on  vital  big-city 
projects. 

In  a  joint  statement  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
early  in  March,  Mayor  Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro 
of  Baltimore,  and  Mayor  Lee  Alexander  of 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  said: 

"Of  the  fiscal-year-1071  funds  already 
made  available  by  Congress,  the  following 
program  amounts  have  been  frozen :  192  mil- 
lion dollars  in  publlc-houslng-contract  au- 
thority, 200  million  doUars  In  urban-renewal 
funds,  and  200  million  dollars  for  water  and 
sewer  grants — a  total  of  nearly  600  million 
dollars  in  fimds  which  could  be  utilized  to- 
day," 

At  the  same  hearings,  B.  R.  Stokes,  general 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District,  said: 

"The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1970,  authorized  3.1  billion  dol- 
lars over  five  years.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  first-year  authorization  to  269.7 
miUion  dollars  [by  the  White  House]  is  tragic 
for  It  virtually  Invalidates  the  contract-au- 
thority feature  of  the  1970  act." 

"TTNPaKCKDKNTZO    SIZX" 

Complaints  also  poured  in  from  private  in- 
dustries. Said  John  A.  Stastny.  pre«ldent  of 
the  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders: 

"The  number  of  programs  affected  and 
the  amount  of  funds  Involved  are  of  un- 
precedented size.  Never  before  has  HUD  [De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment] or  Its  predeceeeor,  the  Housing  and 
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Home  Finance  Agency,  in  terms  of  dollar 
amounts,  failed  to  such  an  extent  to  use  th« 
funding  authority  granted  to  it  by  Congress." 

Officials  of  the  National  Hotising  Confer- 
ence said  on  April  8  that  public-housing 
projects  all  across  the  country  are  being 
stopped  by  the  White  Bouse  hold-down  on 
funds. 

In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  for  example,  said 
Housing  Conference  officials,  987  housing 
unite  and  apartments  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies, elderly  people  and  handicapped  persons 
are  caught  in  the  slowdown.  Because  the 
housing  project  Is  stalled,  they  say.  a  2- 
mllUon-doUar  model-city  plaa  oaimot  move 
ahead. 

"It  is  impoesible  to  explain  to  families 
awaiting  these  unite  that  Congress  has  pro- 
vided the  money,  but  the  Administration  is 
holding  It  up."  said  an  official  at  the  Housing 
Conference. 

Among  other  cities  where  housing  or  ur- 
ban-renewal projects  are  stalled,  according 
to  the  National  Housing  Oonference,  are 
KnoxvUle,  Tenn.;  Iowa  City;  Rochester,  N.Y.; 
Houston,  Tex.;  San  Francisco;  aJid  Los  An- 
geles. 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  chairman  at  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  on  March 
30,  said  the  President  was  showing  a  "com- 
plete and  utter  disregard  for  the  expressed 
wUl  of  Congress." 

Senator  Ellender  also  published  m  "The 
Congressional  Record"  a  long  list  at  projects 
from  which  he  said  President  Nixon  was 
withholding  appropriated  funds. 

On  the  Ellender  list  was  a  hurricane  pro- 
tection project  for  New  Orleans,  vrith  8  mil- 
lion dollars  withheld.  Another  was  an  Irri- 
gation project  for  California's  Central  Valley, 
with  an  appropriation  of  10  million  blocked. 
The  Columbia  Basin  Project  in  Washington 
State,  Involving  about  1.5  noiUion  In  appro- 
priations, also  was  on  the  EUender  list. 

ADMUIISTRATION  STAND 

Presenting  the  Administration  viewpoint, 
HUD  Secretary  George  Bomney  told  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs that  money  was  being  held  back  be- 
cause It  could  not  now  be  used  effectively. 

Mr.  Romney  said  that  about  1.3  bllUon  dol- 
lars for  urban  programs  was  In  budget  re- 
serves, but  that  much  of  this  would  be  re- 
leased In  the  last  half  of  1971.  His  explana- 
tion: 

"I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  throwing 
federal  funds  around  just  because  they  hap- 
pen to  be  available.  We  are  also  looking  into 
the  possibility  of  folding  any  unused  funds 
Into  the  special  revenue-sharing  pot." 

Casper  Weinberger,  deputy  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in  the 
White  House,  told  Congress  that  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  money  appropriated  by  Congress. 

"A  balance  must  be  struck  between  bring- 
ing inflation  under  control  and  meeting  other 
national  needs."  said  Mr.  Weinberger.  "One 
way  of  doing  this  is  by  being  selective  In 
applying  fiscal  restraints." 

The  lairgest  single  category  of  money  in  the 
present  budget  reserve  is  5.9  bllUon  dollars 
in  federal  aid  for  highway  construction.  A 
White  House  aide  says  that  releasing  large 
amounts  of  this  money  now  would  be  of  Uttle 
help  to  the  States,  because  many  do  not  have 
the  matching  funds  on  hand  that  are  re- 
quired to  be  eligible  for  federal  highway 
grants. 

BOOSEVXLT  QUOTED 

Presidential  withholding  of  fimds  Is  not 
new.  It  goes  back  at  least  to  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, according  to  Mr.  Weinberger.  He  said 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  In  a  1942  letter  to  a  con- 
gressional leader,  said  that  "the  mere  fact 
that  Congress  by  the  appropriation  process 
has  made  available  specified  stuns  for  the 
various  programs  and  fxmctions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  not  a  mandate  that  such  funds 
must  be  fully  expended." 

The  chart  on  this  page  shows  that  Presl- 
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dents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson  im- 
pounded large  amounts  of  appropriated 
funds.  But  the  11.6  billion  dollars  held  back 
by  President  Nixon  in  1970  was  larger  than 
the  amount  In  any  year  under  the  three  pre- 
vious Presidents.  The  $12.8  bUlion  on  hand 
as  of  February,  1971,  probably  wlU  be  drawn 
down  to  about  the  1970  level  by  the  end  of 
June,  budget  officials  say. 

Mr.  Nixon's  withholding  of  funds,  how- 
ever, has  been  smaller  when  measured  as  a 
percentage  of  total  spending  than  the  simis 
impounded  In  some  years  of  previous  Admin- 
istrations. The  1970  reserve  was  5.8  per  cent 
of  Oovemment  outlays  for  the  year. 

The  amount  held  back  by  President  John- 
son in  1967  was  6.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
spending  in  1967  and  President  Eisenhower's 
withholding  was  8.7  per  cent  of  1960  outlays. 

PoUtlcal  implications  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween President  Nixon  and  Congress  are  seen 
as  far-reaching.  "The  Washington  Poet" 
stated  on  April  5 : 

"Some  critics  .  .  .  hint  the  Administra- 
tion Is  holding  back  the  money  as  bait  for 
congressional  enactanent  of  revenue  sharing 
or  as  a  slush  fund  to  pump  up  the  economy 
In  1972  and  help  reelect  Mr.  Nixon  on  a  wave 
of  full  employment." 

HINTS    OF    LOOSENING 

By  the  end  of  the  first  full  week  in  April, 
there  were  Indications  that  Democratic  com- 
plaints probably  would  bring  some  thawing 
of  frozen  funds.  A  White  Hoiise  aide  said 
that  sizable  amounts  of  the  budget  reserve 
probably  would  be  turned  loose  In  the  weeks 
ahead. 

This  official  said  that  the  spending  slow- 
down was  making  it  more  difficult  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  win  approval  of  his  program 
from   a   Congress  controlled  by  Democrats. 

But  the  basic  Issue  of  who  controls  the 
Government's  purse  strings  remains  unre- 
solved, and  many  in  Congress  are  determined 
to  bring  It  to  a  showdown.  8*ld  a  Republican 
Senator,  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  of  Mary- 
land: 

"The  power  of  the  purse — the  power  of 
Congress  to  determine  the  expendittire  of 
public  money  .  .  .  mtist  be  preserved  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  fundamental  balance  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches." 


THE  PmO-PONQ  CAPER 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
left  for  Bill  Buckley  to  put  into  words 
what  many  of  us  had  been  thinking 
about  the  emergence  of  ping-pong  as  the 
national  pastime. 

I  join  with  the  President  in  the  hope 
that  tensions  between  these  two  major 
powers  can  soon  be  eased.  At  the  same 
time,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  go{^ 
of  the  Communist  world  remain  un- 
changed and  that  every  boost  to  the 
Chinese  economy  through  American 
trade  works  to  their  advantage  In  this 
regard. 

In  any  event,  It  is  alwaj^  good  to  have 
National  Review  around  to  bring  us  back 
into  the  real  world  after  all  the  propa- 
ganda that  emanates  from  the  rest  of 
the  news  media.  Come  to  think  of  It,  I 
take  a  great  deal  more  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  the  author  of  this  article  has 
a  brother  in  the  Senate  than  I  do  in  the 
fact  that  15  American  ping-pong  players 
spent  a  few  hours  in  Communist  China. 

The  article  follows: 
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TBS  PXNG-PONa  CAFKS 

If  we  reftd  or  bear  one  more  time  tbat  itiU 
springtime  tour  of  China  by  fifteen  Ameri- 
can, ping-pong  players  Lb  a  "slgniflcant  bre^k- 
througb,"  we'll  tbrow  up.  Significant,  fm; 
breakthrough,  no  wvf. 

Consider.  In  Communist  countrlea,  sport — 
most  particularly.  International  sport — 
serves  primarily  political  purposes.  The  skill 
of  the  athlete,  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience 
are  strictly  secondary.  The  chief  end  Is  the 
glorification  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Whatever  In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  the 
planting  In  credulous  minds  of  the  sugges- 
tion that  any  country  than  can  produce  such 
able  and  sportsmanlike  athletes  and  8«ch 
friendly  spectators  must  be  okay  In  otb« 
respects  as  well.  The  free  peoples,  espacUlly 
Americans  with  their  traditional  belief  tbat 
sport  Is  for  its  own  sake,  are  sadly  vulnerable 
to  such  psywar  operations. 

Thvis  when  Mao  invited  our  plng-poiigers 
to  paddle  in  his  parlor,  the  kindly  old  g0nt 
who  leads  our  team  hastened  to  opine  t^t 
the  Chinese  had  no  ulterior  motives  at  liU, 
tbat  they  "extended  to  us  the  Invltatlou  Ifor 
goodwill  and  good  sportsmanship."  Andj  so 
off  our  innocents  flew  to  see  the  sights,  ti)ur 
a  Potemkln  Village  or  two,  drop  a  few  aiitt- 
Amerlcan  remarks  (one  mothmlnded  teen- 
ager on  the  team  announced  that  thefe's 
•more  Individuality  here  than  In  the  United 
States"  and  that  Chairman  Mao  Is  "the 
greatest  moral  and  intellectual  leader  in  the 
world  today").  Three  handplcked  Amerlian 
newsmen  were  even  allowed  to  accompsny 
the  group. 

Whereupon  the  press  had  a  field  day,  4'^<1 
the  Significant  Breakthrough  pinged  4nd 
ponged  Its  way  up  and  down  the  Repubjlic. 
Herblock  sketched  a  rotund.  Jolly  Chairrian 
Mao  Jumping  over  a  fortified  tennis  net.  Dis- 
patches emphasized  the  "warmth"  and 
"friendliness"  of  the  Chlnaman-ln-the- 
street.  Everything,  clearly,  was  hunky-diry. 
The  news  analysts,  cheerfully  conceding  the 
point  that  the  tour  bad  a  political  purpose, 
hailed  China's  "move  away  from  isolatlc^," 
her  effort  to  "advance  the  caxise  of  un<ier- 
Btandlng  between  the  two  countries."  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  known  to  be  reassessing  Otir 
China  policy,  volleyed  by  lifting  our  twendy- 
year  embargo  on  trade  with  China.  By  aqme 
accounts,  diplomatic  exchanges,  unrestricted 
trade  and  tourism,  and  peace  in  our  time  are 
Just  around  the  corner,  now  that  bilat^al 
ping-pong  is  at  last  a  reality.  ! 

That  this  new  dawn  Is,  of  course,  a  c^re- 
fiUly  calctjlated  diplomatic  ploy.  The  nias- 
ters  of  China  hope  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  we  should  all  be  friends,  ttiat 
only  the  reactionary  ruling  circles  in  Wa^- 
Ington  stand  in  the  way  of  an  eternal  frieiid- 
ly  game  of  ping-pong  between  us  and  the 
Jolly  players  across  the  water.  If  Americans 
believe  what  they  read  In  the  papers,  Ifao 
and  his  henchmen  may  already  have  iioa 
their  point.  I 

And  the  ping-pong  team,  they  lost — but 
those  nice  Chinese  let  them  keep  a  little 
face.  "Chinese  Tact  Lets  TTs  Lose  Or^ce- 
fuUy,"  said  ths  N.Y.  Timet.  Said  the  kindly 
old  gent:  "They  provided  entertainment  lor 
thousands  of  people  rather  than  trylne  to 
destroy  us  with  a  quick  victory."  Obvloiisly 
the  State  Department  has  been  lying  to:  us 
all  these  years. 


TEN  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
HONORED  IN  CLEVELAND 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  RKPRESBNTATIVE& 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  attended  the  Greater  Cleveland 
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Orowth  Association's  Federal  awards 
luncheon  which  was  held  on  April  15,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  oolleafi^es  the  achievements  of  10 
Federal  employees  from  the  Cleveland 
area  who  have  been  honored  for  their 
contributions  to  their  communities,  their 
State,  and  to  our  national  life.  Those 
honored  isiclude : 

ZRKLDKa    E.    AXKKNS 

Zrelder  E.  Alkens,  Department  of  Defense. 
Honored  for  maintaining  superior  pro- 
ductivity within  her  own  section  and  for 
being  a  key  leader  In  training  agency  per- 
sonnel throughout  the  country  In  new  tech- 
niques. 

A  graduate  of  John  Hay  High  School  In 
Cleveland.  Mrs.  Alkens  began  her  Federal 
career  as  a  key  punch  operator  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  In  1956.  Later  the 
same  year  she  transferred  to  the  Cleveland 
Procurement  District  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Ordnance  Corps  as  a  clerk  typist.  She  has 
moved  steadily  upwards  in  this  orgaulza- 
tlon  which  became  part  of  the  Defense 
Contracts  Administration  Services  Region 
(DCASR)  in  1966,  holding  Jobs  as  an 
accounting  technician  and  accounts  main- 
tenance clerk.  In  1968  she  was  appointed 
a  supervisor  in  the  Contract  and  Review 
Branch,  Office  of  Systems  and  Financial 
Management.  Her  unit  Is  principally  respon- 
sible for  computer  input  of  contractiial  data. 
Her  unit  of  26  clerks  process  more  than 
24,000  contracts  and  24,000  contract  modifica- 
tions a  year.  Since  late  June  1970  she  has 
been  detailed  to  a  Department  of  Defense- 
wide  test  program  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  new  automated  contract  admin- 
istration data  system.  In  her  assignments 
she  has  been  responsible  for  training  and 
supervising  various  groups  of  personnel  from 
all  11  DCASR's  In  the  United  States.  Always 
interested  in  self-improvement,  Mrs.  Alkens 
has  attended  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity and  Cleveland  State  University  com- 
pleting 42  hours  of  business  administration 
courses.  In  addition  she  has  completed  a  16 
hour  correspondence  course  in  financial 
accounting  offered  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Despite  her  heavy  schedule  and  family 
obligations,  she  Is  also  active  in  the  Shaker 
Heights  High  School  P.T.A.,  the  Lomond  Ele- 
mentary School  P.TA.,  and  the  Wcanen's 
Guild  of  St.  Dominic's  Church. 

CUANNINC    C.    CONGER 

Channing  C.  Conger,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  Honored  for  his 
vision  and  technical  leadership  In  preparing 
a  new  propulsion  system  which  extends 
man's  ability  to  explore  space. 

A  native  of  Caldwell,  Iowa,  Mr.  Conger 
earned  his  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  elec- 
trical engineering  from  Iowa  State  CoUege  in 
1948.  Upon  graduation  be  Joined  the  staff 
of  NASA's  Lewis  Research  Center  as  an  elec- 
tronics engineer  specializing  in  Instrumenta- 
tion and  data  systems.  In  1963  Conger  was 
promoted  to  assistant  manager  of  the  Agena 
launch  vehicle  project  and  In  1967  to  his 
present  position  as  Chief  of  the  Spacecraft 
Technology  Division.  Under  his  direction  the 
SEBT  II  ^Nusecraft  was  devel<^ed  and  flown 
providing  the  first  conclusive  demonstration 
of  the  practicability  of  electric  propulsion 
systems.  SERT  n,  which  stands  for  Sptu» 
Electric  Rocket  Test,  carried  two  electron 
bombardment  Ion  engines  Into  Earth  orbit. 
These  thrustors,  which  were  Invented  at 
Lewis,  operated  continuously  for  nearly  4,000 
hours  in  ^aoe.  In  addition  to  his  heavy  work 
load  and  community  activities.  Conger  con- 
tinues his  education  through  graduate  study, 
managing  to  take  one  or  two  courses  per 
semester.  He  Is  also  the  advisor  and  leader  of 
the  Aerospace  Explorer  Poets  at  Lewis  devoted 
to  electronics.  In  this  capacity  he  Is  re- 
sponsible for  devising,  organizing  and  con- 
ducting the  actlTltiee  of  43  young  explorers. 
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MICHAKI.   L.    HOIXORAN 

Michael  L.  HoUoran,  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. Honored  for  effective  leadership  and 
outstanding  management  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  Regional  Office. 

A  native  of  Soldiers  Qrove,  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Halloran  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  with  a  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence 
Degree  in  1938.  He  began  his  Federal  career 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  in  1941.  In  1942 
he  entered  the  U£.  Army  Air  Corps  as  an 
intelligence  officer,  serving  with  distinction 
until  1946.  He  has  remained  active  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  since  then  and  presently 
holds  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Upon  leaving  ac- 
tive duty  in  1946  he  Joined  the  Veterans 
Administration  in  San  Francisco,  California 
as  an  adjudicator.  During  his  career  be  also 
served  in  V.A.  Regional  Offices  In  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego,  Calif omla,  Denver,  Colorado, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Kansas  City.  Mis- 
souri. In  1960,  Halloran  wits  recalled  by  the 
Air  Force  because  of  the  Korean  war.  For 
the  next  three  years  he  served  as  executive 
officer  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Commission  in 
Europe  with  headquarters  In  London,  Eng- 
land. He  continued  his  career  with  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  upKin  his  return  and 
was  apf>ointed  assistant  director  of  the  Re- 
gional Office  In  San  Francisco,  Calif,  in  1964. 
He  was  promoted  to  Director  of  the  Milwau- 
kee, Wise,  office  in  1966  and  in  1968  moved 
to  Cleveland  as  Director  of  the  VA  Regional 
Office  here.  Under  his  direction  the  Cleveland 
office  has  Jurisdiction  over  veterans  benefits 
for  the  entire  State  of  Ohio.  The  approxi- 
mately 1,660,000  veterans  and  their  families 
make  up  nearly  a  half  of  the  state's  total 
population.  Significant  programs  Include  the 
O.I.  Home  Loan  Program  which  has  helped 
finance  the  construction  of  one  out  of  every 
seven  homes  built  in  the  state  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  During  his  career,  Hal- 
loran has  received  many  awards  including 
the  Administrator's  Commendation  in  197a 

CABL  T.  HEITMXTXS 

Carl  F.  Heitmeyer,  Department  of  the 
Navy.  Honored  for  technical  expertise  and 
management  skill  to  provide  key  methods  for 
the  oeoitralized  financial  management  serv- 
ices of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Bom  m  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Mr.  Heitmeyer 
graduated  cum  laude  from  Case  Western 
Reserve  University  with  a  bachelor  of  busi- 
ness administration  degree.  He  began  his 
Federal  service  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  an 
enlisted  man  in  1944.  Immediately  following 
his  discharge  in  1946  he  Joined  the  Navy 
Finance  Center  as  a  Military  Claims  Ex- 
aminer. His  continuous  outstanding  service 
led  to  frequent  promotion  and  in  1958  he  was 
selected  to  direct  the  esitabllshment  of  a 
computer  system  at  the  Finance  Center  and 
vras  named  assistant  director  of  the  Data 
Proceasing  Department.  He  was  promoted 
bo  director  of  that  department  early  this 
year  when  policy  chuigee  allowed  the  nam- 
ing of  a  civilian  director.  One  of  the  most 
important  assignmen.'tB  xindertaken  by  Heit- 
meyer was  tbat  of  director  of  the  Pay  Sys- 
tems Development  Qrotq)  few  the  Joint  Uni- 
form MiUtary  Pay  System  project.  During 
the  years  he  has  received  many  awards  and 
commendations  including  the  Navy's  Supe- 
rior Accomplishment  Award  and  Merltorioxis 
Civilian  Service  Award.  He  is  active  In  many 
oommunity  iMx>JectB  and  Is  presently  serving 
as  treasurer  of  St.  James  Lutheran  Church. 
He  has  previously  served  his  church  as  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Elders. 

ELKANOB    M.    JAKUTSCH 

Eleanor  M.  Jaklltsch,  Department  of  the 
Navy.  Honored  for  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  her  office  by  providing  fast  and  ac- 
curate correspondence  control  and  by  assum- 
ing responsibilities  beyond  her  Job  require- 
ments. 

Bom  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Miss  Jaklltsch  at- 
tended Holy  Trinity  Catholic  High  School  and 
Dyke  Spencerlan  Business  College.  She  Joined 
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the  Navy  Finance  Center  as  a  clerk  when  It 
^n»  known  as  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts.  She  began  In  the  FamUy  Al- 
lowance Division  and  later  was  assigned  to 
ber  present  position  in  the  Mail  Classifica- 
tion Branch  of  the  Allotment  Investigation 
Division.  In  this  position  she  is  responsible 
for  the  receipt,  control  and  redirection  of  all 
P^aii  coming  through  her  department. 
Tbroughout  her  career  with  the  Navy,  Miss 
Jaklltsch  has  been  conmiended  repeatedly  for 
exoeUence  in  her  Job  field  and  voluntary 
efforts  on  behalf  of  others.  She  has  received 
an  "Outstanding"  rating  for  superior  Job  per- 
formance over  a  recent  four  year  period  and 
me  Navy's  Superior  Accomplishment  Award 
tor  the  past  six  consecutive  years,  an  attain- 
ment unmatched  by  any  other  Navy  Finance 
Center  employee. 

ALBEBT  H.   M'CT.ETiT.AWP 

Albert  H.  McCleUand,  Department  of 
Transportation.  Honored  for  helping  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  beauty  of  our  country 
through  leadership  and  personal  commit- 
ment. 

The  Coast  Guard  career  of  Senior  Chief 
Petty  Officer  McClelland  began  In  1951  when 
he  enlisted  from  his  hometown  of  Tampa, 
Florida.  Following  boot  camp  at  Cape  May. 
NJ.,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Cutter  Chlncoteague  stationed  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
He  subsequently  served  on  the  Winter  Quar- 
ter Light  Ship,  operating  out  of  Chlnco- 
teague, Va.,  and  the  Cutter  Winnebago  sta- 
tioned at  Honolulu,  HawaU.  In  1960  following 
assignment  vrith  the  Captain  of  the  Port 
Office  in  New  York  City,  McClelland  became 
an  Instructor  in  gunnery  at  the  Coast  Guard 
Training  Station,  Groton,  Conn.  In  1961  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Intelligence  Unit  In  San 
Francisco,  California.  As  part  of  his  first 
five  year  tour  of  duty  in  intelligence  he  com- 
pleted the  U.S.  Treasury  Department's  Law 
Enforcement  School  and  rose  to  the  rank  ol 
Chief  Petty  Officer.  McClelland  returned  to 
sea  duty  in  1966  aboard  the  Cutter  McCuUoch 
operating  out  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 
Early  in  1969  he  began  his  present  assign- 
ment with  the  IntelUgence  Unit  of  the  Ninth 
Coast  Guard  District.  Throughout  his  career 
McClelland  has  been  interested  In  the  preser- 
vation of  this  cotmtry's  natural  beauty  and 
resources.  He  took  an  active  part  In  the  task 
force  to  save  the  Grand  Canyon  and  orga- 
nized the  North  and  South  Carolina  group 
of  the  Sierra  Club  which  has  now  grown  Into 
a  full  fledged  chapter.  When  he  was  assigned 
to  Cleveland,  McClelland  continued  his  con- 
servation activities  by  organizing  the  North- 
east Ohio  Group  of  the  Sierra  Club  which  has 
now  grown  to  more  than  600  families. 

ANTHONY  MONTvnXS 

Anthony  Montville,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Honored  for  heroism  In  saving  the  life 
of  a  young  child  and  for  the  exemplary 
performance  of  his  Job. 

Mr.  Montville  was  born  In  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania  but  moved  to  Cleveland  with 
his  family  in  time  to  attend  Cleveland 
schools.  In  1937  he  Joined  the  U.C.  Army  Air 
Corps  volunteering  for  service  In  Europe  prior 
to  the  U.8.  entry  in  World  War  n.  MontvlUe 
served  as  an  aerial  gunner,  flight  engineer 
and  mechanic  rising  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant 
Major.  He  received  an  honorable  discharge  in 
1946.  In  1947.  he  Joined  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment as  a  letter  carrier,  the  position  he 
hag  enjoyed  up  to  the  present.  His  positive 
attitude  of  "liking  people"  has  earned  him 
praise  for  doing  an  outstanding  Job  on  a  very 
difficult  mall  route.  This  same  attitude  plus 
personal  bravery  led  to  his  pursuing  and 
stopping  a  runaway  auto  preventing  serlovis 
injury  and  possibly  death  of  the  three-year 
old  boy  In  the  car.  He  received  the  Post  Office 
Department's  Special  Achievement  Award  and 
a  Bronze  Medal  and  cash  award  from  the 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission. 
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KDWARD  SHKA 

Edward  Shea,  Department  of  the  Navy. 
Honored  for  preventing  the  death  of  a  fellow 
employee  who  was  being  stabbed  repeatedly 
by  a  deranged  intruder. 

Although  he  was  bom  In  Chicago,  BUnols, 
Mr.  Shea  moved  to  Cleveland  in  time  to  com- 
plete high  school  at  Euclid  Shore.  In  1942  he 
Joined  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Oorps.  serving  as  a 
bombardier  and  navigator  in  the  European 
Theatre.  During  his  tour  of  duty  he  flew  71 
missions  winning  the  Distlngiiisbed  Plying 
Cross  and  12  Air  Medals.  Upon  discharge  in 
1945  he  became  a  file  clerk  in  the  Navy's  Field 
Branch,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
which  evolved  Into  the  Navy  Finance  Center. 
He  was  selected  for  the  Navy's  management 
intern  program  in  1951  and  completed  related 
courses  at  Cleveland  OoUege,  George  Wash- 
ington and  American  Universities.  In  1962 
he  was  f>romoted  to  management  analyst.  He 
t>ecame  assistant  director  of  the  Retired  Pay 
Department  in  1954  and  was  named  directoi 
of  that  department  In  1969.  He  has  received 
many  commendations  for  bis  work  including 
the  Navy's  Meritorious  Civilian  Service  Award 
in  1967.  In  ]?ebruary  of  this  year  his  concern 
for  others  led  him  to  attack  and  subdue  a 
much  larger  man  who  burst  Into  bis  work 
area  and  repeatedly  stabbed  a  fellow  worker. 
His  action  undoubtedly  saved  the  life  of  the 
employee  and  perhaps  pervented  lnjtu7  to 
other  employees  In  the  area. 

ICABTANK   A.   KKVAT 

MaryAnn  A.  Revay,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Honored  for  effi- 
ciency that  has  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  successful  recruiting,  maintenance 
of  employee  morale,  and  the  advancement  of 
careers  within  her  agency. 

Born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Miss  Revay  grad- 
uated from  West  Technical  High  School  and 
has  taken  courses  at  Cuyahoga  Community 
College  and  Cleveland  State  University.  She 
began  her  Federal  career  in  1962  as  a  stenog- 
rapher with  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. Advancing  steadily,  she  now  provides 
technical  assistance  and  secretarial  support 
to  the  Senior  Staff  Assistant  who  is  respon- 
sible for  personnel  and  recruiting  actionis  in 
the  Cleveland  Region  of  the  Bureau  of  Dis- 
trict Office  Operations.  In  this  position  she 
prepares  drafts  of  regional  directives  used 
as  a  basis  for  personnel  actions  in  68  dis- 
trict and  branch  offices.  She  prepares  an- 
nouncements of  promotional  vacancies,  and, 
akfter  applications  are  received,  she  reviews 
personnel  records  and  prepares  promotional 
rosters  showing  point  scores  assigned  to  each 
candidate.  She  also  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  Region's  recruiting  program  for  claims 
representative  trainees.  Her  accomplishments 
and  progress  in  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration have  been  recognized  with  two  Supe- 
rior Performance  Awards. 

PSZSTON  B.  TWTMAN 

Preston  R.  Twyman,  Jr.,  Department  of 
Transportation.  Honored  for  public  service 
both  in  controlling  air  traffic  and  in  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  equal  opportunity  in  his 
agency  and  In  his  community. 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Twyman 
began  his  Federal  service  In  1951  when  he  en- 
listed in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Trained  as  an 
air  traffic  control  specialist  in  the  service,  he 
continued  this  career  with  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  beginning  in  1967.  He 
was  initially  stationed  at  the  control  center 
located  In  the  Cleveland  Tank  Plant  and  was 
transferred  to  the  new  center  at  Oberlln 
when  It  was  opened  In  1961.  While  serving 
as  a  radar  controller,  he  earned  "Outstand- 
ing" ratings  and  several  commendations  for 
his  knowledge  of  equipment,  control  proce- 
dures and  ability  to  handle  complex  control 
problems.  In  1969  be  was  named  Cleveland 
Area  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Officer. 
In  this  position  he  has  also  earned  "Out- 
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standing"  ratings  for  his  effective  leadership, 
resourcefulness  and  dedication  to  his  Job. 
Twyman  has  continued  his  education  when- 
ever poeslMe.  He  has  completed  courses  in 
E.  E.  O.  counseling  sponsored  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  John  CarroU  Unl* 
verslty.  He  has  taken  courses  in  business  ad- 
ministration at  Lorain  County  Community 
College  and  is  presently  studying  personnel 
management  through  correspondence  courses 
sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  Region  Civil 
Service  Commission.  He  has  served  as  a  Coun- 
cllman-at-large  on  the  Oberlln  City  Council, 
helped  organize  a  branch  of  the  Urban 
League  in  Lorain  County  and  served  as  a 
representative  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 


PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  INMATES 
PUBLISH  NEWSPAPER 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   FBIfNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  21,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  one 
hears  much  about  prison  reform  and  the 
fact  that  recidivism  is  a  result  of  the 
bad  condition  of  America's  Jails.  It  is 
said  that  if  one  goes  Into  priaon  not  a 
criminal,  he  will  be  one  when  he  leaves. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  prison  situation 
in  our  country,  generally,  Is  poor.  The 
possibility  of  rehabilitation  in  our  prisons 
for  numerous  reasons  remains  meager. 

But  every  now  and  then  certain  events 
occur,  examples  of  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding, that  bring  a  fresh  wind  and 
hope  for  change.  I  think  one  such  situ- 
ation is  now  occurring  at  Western  State 
Penitentiary  in  Pittsburgh  where  the  in- 
mates have  begun  publishing  a  news- 
paper called  Vibrations. 

Vibrations,  imcensored  except  by  the 
prisoners  themselves,  Is  an  effort  by  the 
inmates  to  put  the  bitterness  of  prison 
and  the  needs,  demands,  and  feelings  of 
prison  life,  in  a  context  that  might  lead 
to  better  understanding  by  the  public 
at-large  and  by  prison  oflQcials. 

The  prisoners  accept  any  and  all  arti- 
cles written  by  the  inmates  themselves 
and  they  also  request  material  from  non- 
priscmers. 

I  think  this  effort  to  increase  dialog 
and  ultimately  understanding  augers 
well  for  those  men  who  must  spend  a 
portion  of  their  lives  behind  prison  walls. 
In  addition  there  is  the  possibility  of 
these  men  developing  news  writing  skills 
that  can  make  job  himting  after  prison 
a  bit  etisier. 

One  of  the  features  in  Vibrations  is  a 
"Most  Wanted  List." 

It  might  surprise  some  to  learn  that 
chocolate  cakes  containing  files  and  guns 
appear  nowhere  on  the  list.  Instead  the 
list  asks  for  typing  paper,  printing  ink, 
stencils  and  the  rest  of  the  material 
needed  to  publish  a  mimeographed  news- 
paper. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  a  series  of  articles  and 
poems  that  were  In  the  most  recent  issue 
of  Vibrations  and  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  telling 
about  the  new  experiment  in  journalism 
at  the  Western  State  Penitentiary: 
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Among  young  people  in  America  tod4y  tne 
alienation  proceee  has  worked  so  deepljr  and 
effectively  ihat  many  youtns  see  violent^  revo- 
lution as  being  the  vehicle  best  sul*d  to 
bring  about  badly  needed  changes  1^  our 
present  system.  Parenthetically,  it  Is  Indeed 
a  sad  commentary  on  a  social  system  iwhen 
those  who  have  supposedly  been  the  Declpl- 
ents  of  the  best  that  the  system  has  t4  offer 
are  for  the  most  part  Irreconcelvably  dMsatls- 
fled.  At  any  rate,  we  are  faced  with  a  paradox 
that  U  unprecedented  In  the  history  of;  mod- 
ern social  change :  The  stratum  of  thai  com- 
munity that  Is  next  In  line  to  Inherit  the 
community  not  only  rejects  the  inheritance 
but  seems  to  favor  Its  destruction.         I 

At  this  stage  In  the  alienation  proce^  that 
Is  separating  young  Amerlc&.ns  from!  their 
elders,  a  number  of  factors  are  present^  pre- 
T^entlng  another  civil  war  from  brealdig  out 
In  our  midst.  I 

T'trst  off.  the  major  role  that  economic  dep- 
nvatloa  ordlnarUy  plays  In  a  totally  iio\eni 
revolution  has  up  to  now  been  deprltred  of 
much  of  Its  revoluUonary  efficacy  because  the 
bountiful  American  economic  system  i^aa  not 
permitted  any  serious  wrinkles  to  apriear  in 
the  belllee  of  the  majority  of  Ita  youni 

Secondly,  the  alienated  youth  of  America 
have  a  deep  seated,  possibly  genetic,  (ear  of 
Igniting  a  revolution  that  would  ultllnately 
be  aimed  directly  at  their  parents.       j 

Thirdly,  the  angry  young  white  aid  the 
dissident  Afro-Amertcans  have  thus  fa^  been 
vinable  to  forge  the  kind  of  alliance  that 
would  be  needed  to  execute  a  violent  political 
revolution  in  America.  | 

Fourthly,  all  of  the  sectors  of  Ameriten  so- 
ciety that  favor  revolution  have  in  oommon 
a  strong  fear  of  the  U.S.  collection  of  weapons 
and  the  technology  that  backs  It.  ' 

Fifthly,  many  of  the  Western  World'^  young 
are  today  floundering  in  an  Ideological  quag- 
mire that  causes  them  to  want  Peace  po  fer- 
vently that  they  are  being  manipulated  Into 
placing  their  bleselng  of  peace  on  the  very 
people  and  agencies  In  the  communl.y  that 
are  directly  responsible  for  the  wholes  Je  vio- 
lence that  surrounds  u».  ' 

And  finally,  the  heavy  flow  of  narcdtlcs,  In 
8ome  measure  tolerated  if  not  actuallyjsecret- 
ly  encouraged  by  The  Establishment,!  has  so 
tranquUlzed  and  stupefied  many  of  thfe  angry 
young  people  that  they  presently  find  It  Im- 
possible to  generate  the  kind  of  concerted 
energy  that  Is  required  to  sxistaln  a  violent 
political  revolt. 

Query:  While  the  aforementioned  factors 
are  standing  in  the  way  of  the  Ignlttlon  ol 
America's  second  civil  war,  before  ihe  so- 
called  generation  gap  is  transformed!  Into  a 
bloody  battle  field,  can't  the  now  Xamous 
American  resourcefulness  and  Ingenuity  come 
up  with  a  feasible  way  to  save  us? 

■0P  Against  thk  Waix.  .  .  .  Again! 
(By   •■Tipple"  Dan    (The  Olimip)    laauck) 

I'm  not  much  of  a  writer,  but  tljere  are 
a  few  thoughts  I'd  like  to  share  with  you. 
It's  about  prison  and  the  menUl  anjguish  a 
convict  must  contend  with  each  diy,  each 
hour  and  each  minute  of  his  Incarderatlon. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize  that  prisoners 
are  HUMAN  too?  We've  all  shared  i  all  the 
himian  emotions  that  you  exprees  an<l  accept 
everyday.  We  were  all  once  children.  We 
all  had  mothers,  fathers,  brothers  and  Bis- 
ters. And  more  Important,  many  of  jus  have 
had  love,  we've  had  our  chicks  and  wives  and 
lovers,  and  many  of  us  have  or  have  had 
children  and  enjoyed  loving  them  aid  look- 
ing into  their  bright  shining  fa^ee  and 
hearing  them  say,  "Daddy,  I  love  yoju". 

But  now  we're  the  bad  guys,  thei  misfits, 
the  dlrty-fllthy  no  good  cons,  unfit  for  any 
type  of  civilized  life.  So  we're  tr^ted  as 
the  scum  of  a  nation,  we're  tr^ted  aa 
though   we've    been    that   way    all    of   our 
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lives.  But  we  haven'tl  We've  all  shared  and 
enjoyed  life  as  humans,  things  that  you 
take  for  granted,  we  no  longer  even  have 
the  privilege  to  think  about.  Just  take  for 
example  something  like  mall.  You  go  to 
your  mall  box  In  the  morning  to  see  what 
the  postman  has  left.  Tou'd  recOly  be  shocked 
and  uptight  If  aU  the  mail  was  open  and 
checked  and  censored  before  you  received 

It. 

Such  a  situation  Is,  to  us,  a  nattiral  thing 
now.  We're  not  privileged  to  get  our  maU 
unopen.  Intimate  thoughts  and  promises  ot 
love,  meant  only  for  our  eyes,  have  already 
been  read  by  someone  else.  And  when  we 
write  we're  aU  conscious  that  someone  will 
read  what  we  write  before  It  reaches  its  In- 
tended destmaUon.  So  when  you  write  and 
tell  your  chick  you  love  her,  you  know  that 
the  mall  censor,  and  God  knows  who  else, 
will  read  and  probably  snicker  at  our  moet 
personal,  cherished  intimacies. 

We're  too  ashamed  to  tell  our  loved  ones 
that  we've  cried  for  them  In  our  ceU  last 
night.  We're  ashamed  because  we  know 
that  that  loved  one  will  only  be  one  of  a  long 
list  of  people  who  wlU  read  it.  How  can  you 
tell  someone  you  love  them  more  than  all 
the  words  In  all  the  world  could  ever  pos- 
sibly express,  when  you  know  that  thoee 
personal  thoughts  will  be  read  by  many 
people  and  snickered  upon  by  those  same 
people?  Is  it  fair  that  we  must  be  treated 
as  such? 

We  neglect  what  we  really  feel  in  order  to 
save  face,  we  don't  want  to  share  our  love 
and  thoughts  with  a  mall  censor  and  who- 
ever he  passes  It  on  to  when  he  finds  some- 
thing to  scoff  at.  They  say  our  mail  isn't 
censored  now,  but  we're  not  even  permitted 
the  privilege  of  putting  our  letters  In  an 
envelope  as  we  were  before.  Hostile?  If  you 
choose  to  caU  me  that,  YES!  But  I  view  It 
as  trying  to  hold  on  to  the  last  particle  of 
a  relationship  I  have  with  my  loved  ones. 
A  particle  that  Just  Isn't  meant  for  anyone! 
I  never  let  a  mall  censor  participate  In  my 
lovemaklng,  so  why  should  he  participate  in 
my  lovewrtting? 

Mt  Ideal  American 
(By  Clifford  P.  Gaines) 

My  Ideal  American  Is  neither  the  greatest 
lawmaker  nor  the  greatest  lawbreaker.  In- 
stead he  tries  to  obey  the  Uw  and  has  tried 
to  make  his  own  little  corner  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 

My  Ideal  American  went  to  graduate  school 
and  representing  the  American  who  realizes 
that  a  democracy  can't  survive  on  Ignorance. 

My  Ideal  American  helps  young  boys  In  the 
streets  learn  something,  becoming  a  father 
to  the  fatherless,  realizing  that  today's  boys 
are  tomorrow's  men. 

My  ideal  American  enlisted  in  the  service 
wanting  to  do  something  good  for  himself 
and  his  country,  regardless  If  he  believes  In 
the  war  or  not.  He  never  did  anything  espe- 
cially heroic  while  In  the  service,  but  he  ad- 
vised and  befriended  many  men  who  did  be- 
come outstanding. 

My  Ideal  American  votes  in  the  elections 
and  votes  for  the  man,  not  the  party.  He  tries 
to  help  the  Red  Cross.  This  American  has 
lived  and  wwked  In  many  places  where  he 
has  been  a  goodwill  ambassador.  He  was  not 
appointed  by  the  President,  but  by  the  peo- 
ple who  have  seen  exemplified  in  him  a 
concerned  and  dedicated  American. 

This  American  has  raised  children  and 
taught  them  the  fundamentals  of  democ- 
racy. He  has  taught  them  to  have  compas- 
sion for  those  lees  fortunate  than  them- 
selves, because  they  too  are  children  of  God. 

My  ideal  American  is  someone  who  hasn't 
done  anything  earthshaklng  but  Is  loved  by 
all  those  whom  he  has  helped.  To  me  the 
ideal  American,  regardless  of  color,  race  or 
creed.  Is  one  who  loves  his  fellow  Americans 
and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  make  the  ooun- 
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try  a  better  place  for  them  to  live,  and  fw 
all  manl^nd — that  is  my  Ideal  Amerlcaa. 

Who?  .  .  .  Whkbe?  .  .  .  OhI 
(By  Hercules  Butler) 
Who  is  that  .  .  .  drug  dealer. 

That  sells  .  .  .  that  child  dope, 
Knowing  from  a  dirty  needle. 

The  germb  can't  be  washed  .  .  .  with  soap. 
Who  Is  that  .  .  .  drug  pusher. 

Asking  that  child  ...  to  try  a  pill, 
Knowing  ...  he  himself  ...  Is  a  hooktt. 

And  cannot  stop  at  will. 
Where  la  the  child's  parents, 

Who  love  the  chUd  so  dearly. 
Knowing  her  child  ...  Is  not  on  any  er- 
rands. 

But  on  drugs  .  .  .  and  becoming  weary. 
Oh, . . .  no  . . .  not  my  child  .  .  .  said  she. 

We  are  the  law  .  .  .  doctor  .  .  .  and  so- 
ciety .  .  .  said  they: 
And  yotir  child  is  dead  .  .  .  from  an  OJ). 

And  ...  I  hope  It's  the  last  child  I 

Tbx  Speaking  Chaib 

(By  Dominic  Codlspotl) 

You've  brought  me  the  healthy,  the  weak  and 

the  strong 
You've  brought  me  the  wise  and  those  who 

went  wrong 
You've  brought  me  the  knave,  the  tyrant  and 

fool 
You've  brought  mo  the  youth  who  was  only  a 

tool 
You've  brought  me  the  soldier,  sailor  and 

marine 
You've  brought  me  the  senile  so  naive  and 

serene 
You've  brought  me  the  bigamist  with  five 

wedding  bands 
You've  brought  me  the  convict  with  time  on 

his  hands 
You've   brought   me  the   innocent  with  so 

vacant  a  stare 
But    you've    brought    me    not    ever,    one 

millionaire  I 

EOtrCATION    Is    E^T    TO    LiIBEaATION 

(By  Bon.  Mllma  Lomax) 
Many  of  ovi  Black  Brothers  and  Sisters 
have  plcked-up  the  revolutionary  chant 
"Liberation  by  any  means  necessary."  This 
would  be  beautiful  not  only  in  words,  but 
In  deeds  too,  if  they  take  time  to  learn  Just 
what  it  takes  to  liberate  oneself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  an  oppressed  ethnic  group.  A  lot  of  m 
repeat  various  philosophy's  of  great  libera- 
tion leaders  such  as  Mao,  Che,  Fidel,  Trotsky, 
Ivlalcolm  X.  and  Garvey.  Yet  we  fall  to  tiy 
and  seek  the  source  which  gave  them  insight 
to  project  philosophy's  that  people  will  live 
by  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come. 

All  these  men  were  highly  educated,  even 
the  colonial  exploiter  is  highly  educated. 
Should  not  this  be  a  clear  example  that  edu- 
cation Is  the  "Key  to  Liberation",  and  in 
many  cases,  without  it  the  Key  to  Suppres- 
sion. The  real  struggle  doesn't  come  before 
llberaUon,  but  after  Uberatlon,  for  this  Is 
when  you  have  to  build  all  that  it  takes  to 
build  a  civilized  and  eqiial  society  for  all 

When  you  say  It  is  naUon  building  time, 
you  are  in  effect  saying  that  you  need  aU 
the  professionals  that  It  takes  to  master 
certain  fields  that  constitute  the  building 
of  a  nation.  The  following  are  examples: 
engineers,  architects,  doctors,  lawyers.  Judges, 
teachers,  military  commanders,  economlMl 
advisers  and  controUers,  and  many  others  oi 
professional  caliber. 

Getting  an  education  Is  the  way  that  di- 
rects you  to  become  a  professional.  The 
price  for  an  education  is  the  wllUngness  to 
give  up  negative  Ideas  that  use  up  positive 
energy.  Instead  of  looking  at  schools  ana 
universities  as  Institutions  of  indoctrinauon, 
look  upon  them  as  Institutions  of  Ubera- 
tlon. Don't  look  at  the  teacher  as  an  Indoc- 
trinator,  but  aa  a  liberator. 
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Pbiboneb's  Papek  at  Western  Pen 
(By  Eleanor  Adamets) 

Vibrations  isn't  Just  another  prison  news- 
-,^oer— It's  the  beginning  of  a  whole  new 
Process  of  communication  with  the  "outside 
world"  for  Inmates  of  Western  Penitentiary. 

Designed  to  "bridge  the  communications 
Ban"  between  free  society,  prison  adminis- 
trators, and  "residents"  at  the  prison,  the 
weekly  newsletter  represents  the  flrat  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  "free  press"  at  Weat- 
em  Pen  In  almost  a  decade. 

It  is  written  and  printed  entirely  by  pris- 
oners and  is  Intended  to  one  day  become 
a    "doorstep    delivery"    community    news- 

oaEW  FBOM  "baps" 

•Though  home  delivery  is  still  a  grandi- 
ose plan  for  the  future,  the  concept  of  this 
kind  of  commimlcatlon  through  Journalism 
means  that  someday  our  residents  may  play 
an  active  role  in  the  resolution  of  the  kinds 
of  social  problems  that  may  have  led  to  their 
Incarceration,"  Charles  Austin  said. 

It  Is  not  censored  by  penitentiary  brass, 
and  contains  far  fewer  four-letter  words 
than  the  average  college  newspaper. 

Austin,  director  of  training  services  at  the 
prison,  said  the  Idea  of  a  "tri-communlty" 
oriented  newspaper  grew  out  of  open  "rap" 
sessions  he  had  with  some  inmates  shortly 
after  he  assumed  his  new  position. 

"There  was  virtually  no  communication 
process  here  when  I  first  arrived  between 
the  admmistratlon  and  the  residents,"  ho 
said.  "So.  I  sat  down  with  a  group  of  12 
Inmates,  and  as  a  group,  we  decided  to  get 
a  newspaper  started." 

The  same  12  men  who  voluntarily  met 
with  Austin  now  make  up  the  editorial  staff 
of  Vibrations.  All  Inmates  are  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  write  articles  expressing  their 
own  views  on  topics  of  interest  to  both  resi- 
dents and  members  of  free  society. 

MYTHS   ABE   TARGET 

"We  want  to  dispel  a  lot  of  the  myths 
and  prejudices  that  the  free  community  as- 
sociates with  this  institution,"  an  Inmate 
on  the  staff  explained. 

"But,  we  don't  want  the  paper  to  degen- 
erate Into  a  traditional  Institutional  'gripe 
sheet," "  he  added.  "That's  why  people  from 
all  three  communities  are  Invited  to  sub- 
mit material  and  we'll  print  It." 

The  men  on  the  editorial  staff  spend 
much  of  their  "free  time"  working  on  the 
newsletter  in  the  small,  old  prison  ware- 
house room  they  have  converted  into  an 
office. 

But,  regardless  of  their  enthusiasm,  pub- 
lishing even  a  weekly  newsletter  Inside  West- 
em  Pemtentlary  isn't  an  easy  task. 

The  state  provides  no  funds  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  paper,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  It  Is  published  are  somewhat 
less  than  ideal. 

"At  first,  we  didn't  even  have  an  office, 
and  when  we  finally  got  this  one.  It  was  dirty 
and  unheatci,"  an  Inmate  said. 

The  of&ce  was  so  cold  early  in  January  that 
an  Inmate  wearing  gloves  and  a  coat  typed 
one  of  the  first  editions  of  the  newsletter — 
stopping  occasionally  to  warm  his  hands  on  a 
hot  plate  the  men  had  managed  to  get  into 
the  freezing  room. 

Since  then,  the  men  have  done  mucta  to 
try  to  improve  their  "newsroom".  The  floor 
has  been  cleaned  and  scrubbed,  and  a  col- 
lage made  from  old  magazine  pictures 
"brightens"  the  dingy  walls. 

The  one  radiator  in  the  room  is  now  func- 
tional, and  the  12  men  have  been  g^ven  five 
chairs,  six  and  a  "half"  desks,  and  three  type- 
writers (of  which  only  one  can  be  used  to 
type  the  stencils  used  to  print  the  newslet- 
ter). 

"The  only  funds  we  have  for  production 
are  what  we  are  able  to  solicit  ourselves  from 
the  community — and  if  the  Copco  people 
hadn't  donated  vjs  the  paper,  we  wouldn't 
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have  a  nevreletter  now,"  a  staff  member  ex- 
plained. 

Copco  Papers  Inc.,  a  local  firm,  has  been 
giving  the  prisoners  enough  paper  to  pub- 
lish their  newsletter  since  the  first  issue 
came  out  on  Christmas  Day. 

"Some  other  organizations  like  the  Ameri- 
can CivU  Liberties  Union  and  two  or  three 
others  have  also  given  us  some  supplies,"  an- 
other Inmate  said. 

aympathetlc  members  of  the  admlnlstra- 
tiou  at  Western  Pen,  too,  are  trying  to  help 
the  men  as  much  as  they  can. 

Besides  Austin,  who  has  been  closely  In- 
volved with  the  pi4>er  since  Its  Inception, 
KostaB  J.  Mastros  and  Mrs.  Betty  Godown, 
Axistln's  secretary,  have  been  working  with 
the  men  on  the  paper. 

Mastros,  the  news  staff  advisor,  has  had 
18  years  experience  as  a  case  worker  at  the 
correctional  Institution.  He  finds  the  inter- 
action and  Involvement  of  the  men  working 
on  the  paper  have  a  positive  rehabilitative 
aspect. 

"I've  known  all  these  guys  for  yeeirs — and 
I  know  their  good  points  and  bad  points, 
seeing  them  working  and  interacting  to- 
gether is  a  kind  of  group  thereby  session, 
and  It's  extremely  satisfying  for  me  to 
watch,"  Mastros  said. 

A   POLITB   STA7F 

Mrs.  Godown.  an  "honorary  member"  of 
the  news  staff,  serves  as  liaison  between  the 
prisoners  and  the  administration.  The  men 
telephone  her  to  discuss  problems  or  obtain 
Information  pertaining  to  the  paper. 

"My  role  on  the  staff  Is  a  lltUe  therapeuti- 
cal, too,"  Mrs.  Godown  explained.  "After  all, 
you  can't  expect  to  rehabilitate  men  without 
allowing  them  to  have  some  social  contact 
with  women  before  sending  them  back  to 
society." 

She  finds  the  prisoners  are  extremely 
courteous  in  their  dealings  with  her,  and  Is 
impressed  both  by  their  sincerity  and  by  the 
favorable  response  of  other  Immates  to  the 
newsletter. 

"The  staff  is  deluged  by  articles  from  other 
inmates,"  Mrs.  Godown  said.  "They  also  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  entries  from  inmates  dur- 
ing the  naming  contest  for  the  paper." 

Vibrations,  the  name  finally  selected  for 
the  paper,  was  drawn  by  Mrs.  Godown  from 
a  sealed  envelope  containing  names  the  staff 
liked  best. 

The  contest  winner,  who  won  a  carton  of 
cigarettes  donated  by  Austin,  had  alone  sub- 
mitted more  than  70  entries. 

Both  the  men  on  the  staff  and  other  in- 
mates at  the  prison  share  the  excitement  of 
at  last  havmg  an  "uncensored"  paper  through 
which  they  are  free  to  communicate  their 
views  to  each  other,  the  administration  and 
free  society. 

"We  know  people  on  the  outside  have  Just 
as  many  problems  as  we  do,  and  we're  con- 
cerned about  aU  the  problems  of  society— 
not  Just  our  own,"  a  staff  member  said. 

"We  want  our  paper  to  let  society  know 
that  we're  not  animals — we're  human  beings 
who  need  to  communicate  our  ideas,"  he 
added  before  he  and  the  others  rettirnod  to 
their  cells  after  the  interview. 
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to  veterans  under  the  QI  bill  from  36 
months  to  54  months. 

The  GI  bill  of  1966  provided  education- 
al assistance  for  veterans  at  the  rate  of 
1  month  of  benefits  for  each  month  of 
service,  with  a  maximum  of  36  months  of 
benefits.  Thus  a  draftee  who  served  2 
years  of  active  duty  was  entitled  to  24 
months  of  education  benefits,  while  an 
enlistee  who  served  for  3  years  would  be 
entitled  to  benefits  for  36  months  of 
schooling,  or  the  equivalent  of  4  fiill 
academic  years. 

Congress  later  realized  that,  under  this 
provision,  discharged  draftees  who  en- 
tered college  after  completing  their  mili- 
tary service  would  be  financially  strand- 
ed after  2Mi  years  of  school.  Therefore, 
In  1968  Congress  passed  Public  Law  90- 
631,  which  increased  the  benefit  rate  to 
1^  months  of  benefits  for  each  month 
of  service.  This  meant  that  draftees  serv- 
ing 24  months  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive benefits  for  36  months,  long  enough 
to  enable  them  to  complete  4  years  of 
college.  However,  Congress  failed  to  raise 
the  maximum  number  of  benefit  months 
allowable,  with  the  result  that  draftees 
and  enlistees  alike  were  both  entitled  to 
a  maximum  of  36  months  of  benefits. 

Thus  the  differential  between  enlistees 
and  draftees  was  erased,  removing  an  in- 
centive for  enlistment  and  ending  the 
earlier  correspondence  between  length 
of  time  served  in  the  military  and  extent 
of  benefits  afforded. 

To  cure  these  defects,  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  would  raise  the  ceiling  on 
number  of  months  of  education  benefits 
to  54.  Both  draftees  and  enlistees  would 
be  entitled  to  1  ^  months  of  benefits  for 
each  month  served,  but  enlistees  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  benefits  for  a  longer 
period  than  draftees  based  on  their  long- 
er service  in  the  military. 

This  extension  Is  not  retroactive,  but 
Is  granted  only  to  those  servicemen  dis- 
charged or  released  from  active  duty 
subsequent  to  enactment  of  the  bill. 

These  additional  educational  benefits 
are  well  deserved  by  those  veterans  who 
volimtarily  serve  their  coimtry  longer 
than  they  would  otherwise  be  required, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  such 
remedial  legislation. 


A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  VETERANS  EDU- 
CATIONAL BENEFITS  FROM  36  TO 
54  MONTHS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  22.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  today  to  extend  the 
maximum  educational  benefits  available 


A  CONSTITUENT  ASKS  QUESTIONS 
ABOUT  OUR  INCOME  TAX  LAWS 


HON.  OnO  E.  PASSMAN 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  22.  1971 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  B. 
Dawkins  Jr.,  inquiring  about  certain  pro- 
visions of  our  current  tax  laws: 

Pan  American  Life 

iNStTRANCE  CO.. 

Monroe,  La..  Apr.  16, 1971. 
Hon.  Otto  Passman, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Passman  :  I  am  writing 
to  you  In  the  hope  that  you  may  be  of  help 
In  answering  some  questions  which  have 
been  troubling  me  slnoe  the  16tb  day  of  tbls 
month. 
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To  begin  with,  It  was  necaasary  for  lie  to 
write  a  check  for  the  balance  of  some  •jl.aOO 
owed  the  government  for  roughly  W.OdO  of 
taxable  income  earned  in  1970.  Now,  1«  haa 
entered  my  mind,  after  hearing  some  of  the 
more  liberal  element*  in  the  House  widjSen- 
ate  espouse  a  minimum  Income  of  W.oqo  for 
aU  citizens  because  this  Is  considered  the 
border  line  of  poverty,  that  I  may  be  Uvlng 
in  poverty  and  not  know  It.  I  have  also  been 
able  to  keep  one  of  my  children  in  college 
for  two  years  and  expect  to  have  the  s«cond 
chUd  there  beginning  this  coming  school 
year  without  any  help  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment or  anyone  else.  I  understand  tljat  In 
certain  areas  of  this  country  there  ar*  pro- 
grams for  the  underprlvUeged,  allowing 
them  to  attend  coUege  at  no  charge  to  them 
or  their  parents,  even  to  the  extent  qf  at- 
tending Ivy  League  schooU.  However.  %  was 
not  aUowed  a  deduction  on  my  tax  schedule 
for  even  the  tuition  to  a  sute  school. 

The  other  day  I  took  a  few  minutes  <^ut  of 
my  work  schedule,  and  this  Is  an  uniusual 
thing  for  me  to  do  because  I  work  to  n»ke  a 
living  for  my  family  during  the  day  atid  to 
pay  my  dear  Uncle  half  the  night,  to  reaM  the 
newspaper.  The  first  article  I  saw  taicS  that 
Senator  KerJiedy  wants  the  govemmont  to 
provide  medical  care  for  everyone  anil  the 
cost  will  be  only  about  $70.00  a  year  fo<  each 
worker.  I  don't  reaUy  know,  but  he  must 
be  counting  all  those  workers  who  hava  gone 
before  and  are  now  In  the  cemetery,  a^  well 
as  those  who  still  earn  a  living,  and  If  so 
It  wUl  be  difficult  coUectlng.  I  had  labout 
$300  00  of  medical  bills  in  1970,  but  I  couldn't 
deduct   a  penny,  because   It  was  leaa  than 
three  per  cent  of  my  adjusted  gross  mcome. 
You  know,  I've  lived  In  my  present  home 
since  1953,  and  I've  had  a  lot  of  deferred 
maintenance  since  then,  so  my  wife  and  I 
decided  to  remodel.  We  dldnt  have  the  money 
because  we  cant  save  anything  with  taxes 
what  they  are,  so  we  refinanced  the  bouse. 
WeU  we  are  In  the  process  of  remodeling  now 
and  trying  to  Uve  in  without  any  gas  op  water 
gets  to  be  a  liUle  sUcky  at  Umes.  Thank 
goodness  It  wUl  last  only  about  a  week.  J  wish 
I  could  get  H.  E.  W.  to  put  my  wife,  sdn  and 
me  up  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  or  If  that's  <oo  ex- 
pensive. Ill  settle  for  the  Quaker  Motel  till 
the   carpenters   get   through.   I   understand 
that  in  New  York  the  government  has  been 
putting  poverty  families  up  at  the  Wbldorf, 
but  I  wouldn't  want  anything  that  fa»cy. 

I'm  an  insurance  man  by  professlcjn  and 
business  hasn't  been  too  good.  Too 'many 
people  want  to  buy  term  Insurance  afid  in- 
vest the  difference  In  stocks  In  order  to 
hedge  against  inflation,  and  I  guess  that's 
OS.  but  I  didn't  realize  that  the  govennment 
was  doing  the  same  thing  until  my  tape  man 
told  me  that  I  owed  an  additional  fifty  some 
odd  doUars  as  a  penalty  for  not  guessing  wnat 
my  Income  would  be  for  the  year  and  Ending 
It  along  to  Washington  and  letting  the  gov- 
ernment use  It  interest  free  during  tUe  year. 
Now  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  Icharg- 
ing  six  per  cent  on  the  money  I  dlm't  let 
them  use.  But  I  guess  I  can't  gripe  alx^t  this 
If  It  will  solve  the  Inflation  probl 

What  I  would  like  you  to  tell  m 
everyone  In  Washington  crazy  or  is  1 
you  say  it's  me,  I'll  be  satisfied.  Hov 
It  Is  me.  would  you  let  me  know  rig 
and  enclose  some  Information  on  ho 
get  on  some  of  these  poverty  programs;  Please 
send  applications  for  any  programs  avbtlable. 
If  there  are  none  available  to  me,  per- 
haps you  could  secure  a  membership  applica- 
tion for  me  to  the  Blackstone  Radgers.  I 
understand  they  have  some  lucrative  gov- 
ernmental programs  going  for  themse  Ives. 

Sincerely. 

J.  B.  Dawkins.  Jr. 
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GENERALS  WERE  THE  DOVES 
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HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1971 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  column 
in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  written  by 
Roscoe  Drummond,  relates  several  im- 
portant facts— facts  that  over  the  years 
have  been  forgotten  by  many  and  are 
probably  unknown  to  many  others.  The 
column  was  enUtled.  "Generals  Were 
the  Doves."  Mr.  Drummond  outlines  cir- 
cumstances and  actions  leading  to  even- 
tual decisions  by  General  Ridgway  and 
former  General  Eisenhower  not  to  deploy 
military  troops  in  Vietnam.  His  writing 
is  refreshing  in  this  period  when  the  so- 
called  miUtary  mind  is  being  blamed  for 
this  most  unfortunate  period  In  our  Na- 
tion's long  history.  I  commend  this  col- 
umn to  my  colleagues  and,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  PhUadelphla  Inquirer,  Apr.   19, 

1971] 

Qknebals  Werk  thk  Doves 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington.— Beware— It  may  not  be  safe 

for  extreme  doves  and  many  yo\ing  people  to 

read  this  column.  It  might  spoil  their  fun. 

The  reason:  This  column  takes  aim  at  some 
currently  popular  overslmpUfloattons  and 
downright  falsehoods. 

It  is  the  fashion  view  of  extreme  dovee,  in- 
cluding many  students,  that  It  Is  the  mUl- 
tary  who  are  Intent  upon  getting  the  nation 
into  war  and  that  there  la  a  monoUthic  "mili- 
tary mind"  to  whom  war  is  a  Joy  and  peace 
Is  a  bore. 
There  are  contrary  facts. 
In  the  short  span  of  the  past  decade  and  a 
haU  it  was  two  generals  who  kept  ixs  out  of 
war  in  Vietnam  and  two  civlUan  leaders — 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson— who  put 
us  in. 

It  was  Oen.  Matthew  B.  Bidgway,  then 
chief  of  staH  of  the  Army,  whose  alertness 
and  influence  countered  successfully  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles'  effort  to 
have  the  United  States  Intervene  in  Vietnam 
while  the  French  were  fighting  there  In  1954. 
It  was  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  then 
President,  who  later  refused  to  put  American 
mlUtary  forces  in  Vietnam  and  confined  the 
American  role  to  economic  tuid  arms  aid. 

rm  not  saying  that  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  were  wrong  In  going  further. 
Emotions  run  too  high  today  to  judge  ob- 
jectively. I  am  saying  that  the  two  United 
States  generals  most  directly  concerned  chose 
a  different  course. 

The  role  of  Oen.  Ridgway:  The  French 
were  losing  in  Vietnam  and  the  decisive 
battle  of  Dlen  Blen  Phu  was  imminent.  Seri- 
ous consideration  was  being  given  at  the 
highest  level  for  U.S.  Intervention  and  the 
wishful  thought  was  dominant  that  all  we 
would  have  to  do  was  drop  a  few  bombs  and 
shoot  oil'  a  few  big  naval  guns. 

Ridgway  was  horrified.  He  acted  quickly. 
He  knew  that  rhetoric  wouldnt  be  enough  to 
stop  this  Intervention.  He  sent  to  Indochina 
a  team  of  Army  specialists  in  every  field  of 
ground  warfare  to  get  the  hard  answers  to 
hard  military  questions.  They  flew  back  to 
Washington   with   a   concrete   and   realistic 
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appraisal,  and  here  Is  how   Oen.  Ridgway 
describes  what  happened  next: 

"In  Korea  we  had  learned  that  air  and 
naval  power  alone  cannot  win  a  war  and 
that  Inadequate  ground  forces  cannot  win 
one  either.  It  was  incredible  to  me  that  we 
had  forgotten  that  bitter  lesson  so  soon— 
that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  making  the 
same  tragic  error. 

"That  error,  thank  God,  was  not  repeated. 
As  soon  as  a  full  report  was  in,  I  lost  no 
time  in  having  it  passed  on  up  the  chain  of 
commaud.  It  reached  President  Elsenhower. 
To  a  man  of  his  military  experience  its  im- 
plications were  immediately  clear.  The  Idea 
of  intervening  was  abandoned,  and  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  analysis  which  the  Army  made 
and  presented  to  higher  authority  played  a 
considerable,  perhaps  a  decisive,  part  in  per- 
suading our  government  not  to  embark  on 
that  tragic  adventure." 

The  role  of  Gen.  Elsenhower:  After  the 
French  were  driven  from  Vietnam  and  the 
country  was  divided  into  two  halves  by  the 
Geneva  Conference,  President  Eisenhower 
was  still  faced  with  the  creeping  aggression 
of  North  Vietnam  against  South  Vietnam.  As 
a  military  man  he  opposed  the  commitment 
of  U.S.  ground  troops  In  Indochina.  As  Presi- 
dent he  never  sent  Americans  to  fight  in 
Vietnam. 

There  is  another  revealing  sidelight  to  Qeo. 
Eisenhower's  "military  mind."  When  he  be- 
came chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  after  World 
War  II,  Congress  was  Just  drafting  the  legis- 
lation creating  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  be  responsible  for  both  military 
and  nonmllitary  nuclear  development.  Many 
leading  congressmen  wanted  to  put  the  oom- 
mlaslon  under  the  Pentagon  and  were  plead- 
ing with  Gen.  Eisenhower  to  advocate  this 
course.  They  knew  that  if  he  did,  his  views 
would  prevail.  Elsenhower  said  "No."  He  be- 
lieved that  the  AEC  should  be  under  civilian 
control.  He  prevailed. 

Perhaps  we  should  all  take  a  new  lo<*  at 
the  'military  mind."  We  may  discover  that 
It  is  as  many-sided  as  the  "clvUlan  mind." 
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HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CAUFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

Thursday.  Apnl  22.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  hke  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  a  timely  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, perceptive  article  by  Lawrence  Les- 
sing  called  "The  Senseless  War  on 
Science."  This  article  appeared  in  the 
March  1971  Issue  of  Fortune  and  to  me  It 
suggests  that  the  American  public  may  be 
starting  to  part  company  with  the  anti- 
science  forces  which  have  been  blaming 
all  of  our  worldly  ills  upon  science  and 
technology.  I  was  particularly  heartened 
to  note  that  the  American  space  program 
is  beginning  to  achieve  the  stature  in  his- 
tory which  it  deserves— one  of  the  great 
accomplishments  of  our  age. 

The  article  follows : 

THE  Senskless  Wab  on  Scibncb 
(By  LavTrence  Leasing) 

That  classic  of  science  fiction,  A  Connecti- 
cut Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court,  might 
well  serve  as  a  parable  of  the  present-day 
predicament  of  science  and  technology. 
Everyone  will  recall  how  the  hero,  Bup«- 
intendent  of  a  smaU-arms  plant  in  East  Bart- 


fn«l  whisked  back  Into  the  sixth  century, 
•MW  his  own  life  and  establishes  his  power 
!Jer  the  sorcerer  Merlin  by  using  as  a  threat 
the  handy  occTirrence  of  a  solar  eclipse.  He 
then  secretly  teaches  the  serfs  some  rudi- 
ments of  science  and  mechanics,  and  rein- 
vents for  them  such  amenities  as  the  tele- 
Bhone  machine  tools,  movable  type,  safety 
mstches  soap,  and  sanitation— of  which  they 
u«  m  great  need.  And  he  places  his  aptest 
nnplls  in  a  factory,  where  he  proposes.  In 
Ms  late-nlneteenth-century  Innocence,  "to 
wm  groping  and  grubbing  automata  Into 

One  day,  after  having  restored  the  waters 
of  a  holy  fountain  that  had  run  dry,  by 
ft  simple  application  of  hydraulics,  he  re- 
turns to  find  the  monks  and  pilgrims  piously 
jgog  over  an  itinerant  magician  from  the 
^  who,  "mowing,  and  mumbling,  and 
nestlculatlng,  and  drawing  mystical  figures 
in  the  air,"  purports  to  be  able  to  tell  what 
any  man  Is  doing  anywhere  on  the  globe 
at  any  moment.  When  the  rationalist  from 
East  Hartford  suggests  that  this  is  a  fraud, 
the  assembly  turns  upon  him  in  fear  and  dis- 
tress He  manages  to  surmount  the  sltua- 
Uon,  but  he  Is  shaken.  "Think  of  that!"  he 
muses.  "Observe  how  much  a  reputation  was 
worth  m  such  a  country." 

A    GBZAT    ODTSSET    DISPARAGED 

American  scientists  and  technologists  to- 
day are  suffering  a  similar  reversal  and  reces- 
sion. At  the  precise  moment  when  a  new  and 
more  sensitive  high  level  of  science  is  needed, 
a  great  dlsenchantnjent  has  settled  over  the 
neld,  after  a  period  of  unparalleled  accom- 
plishments. Over  the  last  quarter  cent\iry, 
despite  dips  and  lags,  science  and  the  VS. 
economy  together  have  had  the  longest  period 
of  sustained  growth,  discovery,  innovation, 
and  new  Industry  In  recent  history.  While 
none  of  this  has  brought  on  the  millen- 
nium—Indeed, science's  very  success  has 
scerbated  some  age-old  problems  and  created 
new  ones— still  It  has  measurably  widened 
the  options  and  potentials  of  human  life  on 
earth.  Perhaps  the  pinnacle  of  this  period 
was  reached  when  man  stepped  on  the  moon, 
a  feat  that  will  rank  In  history  among  the 
few  clear,  large,  and  positive  achievements 
of  the  last  decade,  a  great  human  feat  that 
once  would  have  swelled  the  lyrics  of  a 
Homer.  Yet  nothing  is  currently  more  dis- 
paraged or  discounted,  often  by  the  most 
determined  humanists,  than  the  odyssey  of 
man  In  space. 

The  assaults  on  science  and  technology 
have  developed  a  variety  of  themes  and  come 
from  many  directions.  Technology  Is  pic- 
tured as  a  powerful  Juggernaut,  with  an  In- 
ternal momentum  of  Its  own.  relentlessly 
pressing  on  with  Irresponsible  developments, 
out  of  control.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Jug- 
gernaut Is  also  soon  to  be  so  weak  that  It  is 
suffering  all  sorts  of  breakdowns — ^In  power, 
transportation,  and  telephone  services  In  our 
cities,  for  example.  In  one  breath,  science  is 
ssld  to  be  progressively  more  abstract  and 
irrelevant  to  society;  In  the  next.  It  Is  urged 
that  this  "Irrelevant"  activity  Is  a  threat  that 
must  be  curbed.  Almost  as  reflex,  funds  have 
been  damaglngly  cut  In  such  basic  areas  as 
the  life  and  medical  sciences,  which  could 
reduce  costs  and  care,  while  a  large  amount 
of  advanced  but  abstract  technology,  which 
could  begin  to  solve  the  problems  of  over- 
crowding, energy,  pollution,  transportation, 
and  waste  that  cloud  men's  sky  and  vision. 
Is  going  neglected. 

There  Is  a  new  hoetlllty  to  science  and 
technology — though  not  closely  coupled,  the 
two  cannot  be  separated — In  many  quarters 
that  can  only  be  loosely  categorized.  Many 
ordinary  Americans,  Increasingly  worried  by 
science's  growing  complexity,  cost,  and  ac- 
celerating change,  think  we  might  do  with 
less  science,  and  provide  an  opportunity  for 
budget  cutting.  The  prevalent  attitude  to- 
ward science,  as  Robert  G.  Loewy  of  the  Unl- 
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vOTBlty  of  Rochester  puta  it.  Is,  "What  have 
you  done  for  me  lately?"  This  hoetlllty  has 
been  made  Intellectually  respectable  by  some 
thinkers  of  the  New  Left,  who  have  em- 
braced a  ^orlfled  Irrationality  that  Is  the 
antithesis  of  all  science. 

The  attack  comes  even  from  within  science 
Iteelf.  The  la»t  meetings  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
were  loudly  and  rtotoualy  disrupted  by  the 
now  Inevitable  small  band  at  young  gradu- 
ate-student activists,  demanding.  In  that 
cabalistic  cat<*word  of  the  times,  relevance. 

CAST  AS  DH.  BTRANGKLOVK 

More  serious  and  disturbing  than  these 
"revolutionaries"  is  a  rumbling  Intellectual 
attack  on  science,  seizing  this  troubled  Junc- 
tvxe  to  revive  the  old,  false  antagonisms  be- 
tween the  arts  and  sciences.  The  latest,  most 
prepoesesslng  broadside  In  this  ancient  bat- 
tle Is  The  Pentagon  of  Power  by  the  noted 
archltectiiral  and  urban  critic,  Lewis  Mum- 
ford,  m  this  treatise  the  whole  humanistic 
history  of  science  Is  warped  to  the  thesis 
that  the  evils  of  the  modem  world  go  back 
to  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Newton,  whose 
earth-dlsplaclng  view  of  the  solar  system  vsras 
the  beginning  of  that  dehimianized,  mecha- 
nlsrtlc  world  view  that  today  has  put  at  the 
center  of  the  power  system  "the  latest  I.B.M. 
computer,  zealously  programmed  by  Dr. 
Strangelove  and  his  associates."  Other  voices, 
ranging  from  the  mystic  to  the  nihilistic, 
have  elaborated  a  whole  new  demonology  of 
science  and  technology. 

The  most  visible  embodiment  of  theee 
phUoeophles  Is  In  the  new  youth  culture, 
or  countercultiire.  which  turns  away  from 
hard  science  to  the  softer,  still  forming  social 
sciences,  the  arts  and  handicrafts,  the  primi- 
tive and  a  retum-to-nature  h  la  RoiMseau — 
and  ravels  out  In  astrology,  drugs,  and  thoee 
Eastern  mysticisms  that  for  centuries  have 
held  whole  continents  impoverished.  While 
this  movement  has  brought  a  fresh,  rebel- 
lious spirit  Into  the  nation,  and  represents 
a  reaction  to  real  social  ills,  a  warm  reasser- 
tlon  of  some  essential  human  values.  It  Is  a 
very  mixed  phenomenon.  Avowedly  antl- 
sclence,  Its  culture  rests  squarely  on  thoee 
electrical  sciences  that  power  Its  ampUflers, 
electric  grdtars,  and  stereo  rigs,  and  on  the 
oharmacopoela  of  chemical  agents  that  give 
It  instant  visions.  Its  communes  are  never 
f£ir  from  the  supermarket,  that  base  of  mod- 
em food  technology,  and  it  does  not  eschew 
motorcycles  or  motorcars.  It  accepts,  In  other 
words,  the  science  and  technology  that  please 
It,  but  would  destroy  those  that  do  not. 

But  science  Is  indivisible,  a  seamless  web 
of  accumulated  knowledge,  and  to  destroy 
a  part  would  rip  the  whole  falwlc.  The  bene- 
flclnl  and  plefurtng  effects  of  sdenoe  cannot 
really  be  separated  from  the  potential  harms. 
No  drug  to  save  lives  can  be  secured,  for 
Instance,  that  is  entirely  without  risks  or  side 
effects,  for  all  drugs  are  by  nature  toxic 
agents  and  therefore  sub.lect  to  mlswse.  Ev- 
ery discovery  or  Invention  of  man  has  this 
dual  aspect.  And  It  does  no  good  to  try  to 
retreat  to  the  nineteenth  century  or  the 
sixth.  Konrad  Lorenz.  the  famed  naturalist 
and  animal  behavlorist,  has  been  going  about 
warning  hostile  student  audiences  that  If 
they  tear  down  man's  store  of  knowledge  to 
start  afresh,  they  will  backslide  not  a  few 
centuries  but  two  hundred  thonB«uid  years. 
"Watch  out!"  he  says.  "If  you  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  things,  you  wont  go  back  to  the 
Stone  Age.  because  you're  there  already,  but 
to  well  before  the  Stone  Age." 

This  apocalyptic  mood  has  been  stirred,  of 
course,  by  some  very  palpable  social  mis- 
carriages of  science  and  technology.  The 
leading  one  Is  the  continuing  Indochina  war. 
Prom  the  early  selective  saturation  bombing 
of  a  peasant  people  to  the  later  defoliation 
of  a  large  part  of  their  land,  using  vast  quan- 
tities of  advanced  machines  and  chemical 
agents.  It  represents  to  more  and  more  people 
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the  biggest  misuse  of  technology  In  recent 
history.  A  close  second,  which  may  yet  be 
first.  Is  the  environmental  crisis.  Through 
carelessness,  the  mismanagement,  misuse,  or 
neglect  of  industrial-urban  technology  in  an 
increasingly  crowded  world,  the  deteriorating 
air,  earth,  and  water  suddenly  raise  a  threat 
to  man's  continuing  Ufe  on  earth.  Together 
these  crises  have  whipped  up  a  whoUy  new 
conservationist  attack  on  science.  At  Its  emo- 
tional extreme.  It  reduces  Itself  to  the  prop- 
osition that  America  needs  leas  growth,  lees 
knowledge,  less  skill,  less  progress. 

Scientists  and  engineers  are  Increasingly 
cast  as  the  villains  of  this  emotional  dram«. 
They  are  blamed  by  Implication  and  trans- 
ference, as  epitomized  in  the  cry  of  the 
French  writer.  Georges  Bernanos,  In  the  last 
great  war:  "Tou  go  on  supplying  the  Wiling 
machines!"  But  it  should  be  obvious  that 
science  by  its  nature  and  structiire  can  offer 
society  only  options.  Scientists  do  not  sit  in 
the  seats  of  power  or  decision  in  matters  of 
war,  government,  or  industrial  management. 
TradltlonaUy,  their  role.  If  any.  Is  advisory, 
and  as  often  as  not  their  advice  Is  Ignored. 
"Scientists  can  no  more  be  blamed  for  the 
misuses  to  which  their  discoveries  or  devices 
are  put,"  says  Harvard's  noted  chemist 
George  B.  Klstlakowsky.  former  science  ad- 
viser to  President  Elsenhower,  "than  artists 
and  writers  can  be  blamed  for  the  misuses 
to  vfhlch  their  arts  are  put  on  Madison  Ave- 
nue." 

The  height  of  the  new  folly  Is  the  rising 
call  upon  scientists  and  technicians  to  fore- 
see all  the  consequences  of  their  actions  and 
to  make  a  moral  commitment  to  suppress 
work  on  any  discovery  that  might  someday  be 
dangerous,  which  is  to  demand  that  they  be 
not  only  scientists  but  certified  clairvoyants 
and  saints.  Too  often,  all  this  only  tends  to 
deflect  blame  from  where  It  belongs.  "I 
would  put  It  this  way,"  says  the  noted  British 
immunologlst  Sir  Peter  Medawar.  Nobel  Prize 
winner  In  medicine,  "that  In  the  manage- 
ment of  our  affairs  we  have  too  often  been 
bad  workmen,  and  like  all  bad  workmen  we 
blame  ovir  tools." 

INTO   THE    ECONOMIC    BIND 

As  If  this  sodophlloeophlcal  tanglefoot  were 
not  enough,  U.S.  science  also  finds  Iteelf,  as 
n  direct  consequence  of  prolonged  war.  In- 
flation, and  a  now  contracted  economy,  con- 
tending with  a  severe  cutback  m  research 
«nd  development.  Since  1967,  total  federal 
expenditures  In  this  field  have  declined  In 
real  dollars  by  more  than  20  percent.  This  has 
lopped  off  whole  programs,  sharply  curtailed 
others,  and  disrupted  the  feedllnes  to  new 
developments.  Many  scientists  beUeve  this 
endangers  the  whole  structure  of  science.  "If 
we  continue  to  cut  down  at  10  percent  a 
year,"  says  Dr.  PhlUp  Abelson,  editor  of 
Science  and  new  head  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution, "the  U.S.  is  going  to  be  a  seoond-claas 
nation  In  scientific  enterprise." 

In  the  Northeast  and  on  the  West  Coast, 
where  most  of  this  enterprise  Is  concentrated, 
newspapers  are  full  of  stories  of  engineers 
vainly  seeking  Jobs  and  young  physicists  driv- 
ing taxis.  The  exact  extent  of  unemployment 
is  unknown.  But  for  a  relatively  small  but 
vital  profession — there  are  some  BOO.OOO  U.S. 
scientists  In  reeeerch  and  teaching,  and  about 
twice  that  many  engineers— a  10  percent 
yearly  decline  in  funds  hits  hard. 

Scientists  attempting  to  shore  up  the 
"crumbling"  scientific  enterprise,  as  Philip 
Handler,  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  characterizes  It,  have  been  at- 
tacked for  their  efforts.  One  leader  of  the 
attack  Is  Daniel  8.  Oreenberg,  recently  re- 
signed news  editor  of  Science,  who  has  made 
a  career  out  of  finding  that  sclentuts  play 
politics,  seek  grants,  build  small  empires, 
occasionally  stumble,  or  otherwise  act  hu- 
man. He  and  others  maintain  that  there 
is  no  serious  crisis  in  U.S.  science,  only  a 
wringing  out  of  "fat,"  a  transitory  shift  In 
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prlorltlM.  SclentlBts,  they  say.  simply  (want 
more  money. 

It  Is  true  that  this  year's  federal  science 
and  development  budget  still  stands  at  a|sub- 
stantlal  $15  billion.  But  this  figure  hlde$  Im- 
balances and  a  steady  real  decline,  masK^  by 
Inflation.  If  the  decline  continues.  It  win|have 
a  delayed,  disastrous  effect  on  the  econjomy 
Says  the  University  of  Rochester's  Robert 
Loewy,  dean  of  the  College  of  Knglneerlng 
and  Applied  Science  and  former  chief  stlen- 
tlst  of  the  IT .8.  Air  Force;  'TJespltei  our 
nation's  purported  lead  In  science,  thei  U.S. 
is  only  coasting  on  an  advantage  we  ^ave 
had  since  World  War  n." 

A  RATHIH  MSORDKRI-T  GROWTH 

Out  of  World  War  II,  In  what  has  p>een 
called  the  greatest  mobilization  of  scientists 
and  technologists  In  history,  came  a  great 
victory  over  a  clearly  evil  tyranny,  attd  a 
cornucopia  of  great  technical  developments 
to  build  and  keep  the  peace.  None  of  these 
developments  could  be  economically  I  "af- 
forded" in  the  long  lagging,  depressed  "thir- 
ties, but  In  war  the  men  and  wherewfthal 
were  quickly  found  to  develop  them,  largely 
out  of  the  banked-up  store  of  European 
science.  Prom  theae  wartime  projects  in  due 
time  came  the  antibiotics,  atomic  power, 
cryogenics,  computers.  Jet  planes,  rockei  ve- 
hicles, radar,  transistors,  masers,  lasers.,  and 
other  products  that  became  the  new  inidus- 
trial  face  of  the  mid-century.  More  Inlpor- 
tant,  out  of  the  war  came  the  impetus  to  get 
the  U.S.  fully  engaged  in  doing  basic  science 
of  Its  own.  Prom  having  won  only  a  sfarse 
dozen  Nobel  Prizes  in  the  forty  years  ilp  to 
1940,  U.S.  scientists  went  on  in  the  jnext 
thirty  years  to  win  forty-flve,  and  take  [first 
place  among  the  nations.  I 

The  feat  was  not  accomplished  without 
some  typical  disorder  and  conflict.  A1^  the 
end  of  the  war  there  wa«  no  civilian  agency 
to  take  over  the  support  of  basic  science, 
and  Congress  lagged  In  adopting  the  pro- 
posal of  Vannevar  Bush,  the  Yankee  si.I.T. 
engineer  who  had  brilliantly  headed  the 
scientific  war  effort,  that  a  National  Science 
Foundation  be  set  up  to  do  the  Job.  Th«  De- 
fense Department  leaped  in  to  support  basic 
research,  mainly  In  physics,  across  the  board. 
At  the  same  time,  other  departments  moved 
in  on  their  own  fields  of  Interest.  Asd  a 
spontaneous  uprlstng  of  atomic  scientists 
fought  to  get  atomic  development  out  of 'mil- 
itary control  and  into  a  civilian  Atomic 
EInergy  Commission.  When  a  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  bill  finally  reached  n-esl- 
dent  Truman's  desk  In  1947.  he  vetoefl  It. 
contending  that  It  lacked  proper  go\iem- 
mental  control.  Another  three  years  passed 
before  a  compromise  N.S.F.  came  into  ttelng 
with  a  mlnlmvun  of  politics  in  its  makto-up 
and  minimal  funds.  It  continued  to  be  r^uch 
easier  to  get  large  funds  out  of  Congrea^  for 
basic  research  marked  for  defense,  mucfti  of 
It  having  little  or  no  military  relevance,  |han 
for  ptu-ely  civilian  research. 

This  set  the  pattern  through  the  Fifties, 
when,  under  cold-war  pressiires,  the  fe4eral 
research  and  development  budget  began  Its 
exponential  climb.  Over  three-fourths  of  the 
growing  budget,  however,  went  to  the  De- 
fense Department  and  Atomic  Energy  Oom- 
mlsaloB — whose  charter  required  it  to  supply 
"free"  nuclear  weapons  to  the  military.  The 
1967  launching  of  the  Soviet  Sputnik  I  into 
space  set  off  another  burst  of  growth.  c»eat- 
Ing  the  new  civilian  National  Aeronatitlcs 
and  Space  Administration,  formaliging  the 
office  of  science  adviser  to  the  President,  and 
generating  a  large  effort  to  expand  science 
education. 

As  the  federal  research  and  developitient 
budget  passed  $13  billion  In  1963,  toirard 
a  peak  of  over  $17  billion.  Congress  nervously 
tx^an  to  seek  cuts.  Trying  to  maintalm  de- 
fense spending.  It  fastened  first  on  NASA. 
And  NASA,  in  order  to  keep  the  Kennedy 
Administration's  commitment  of  a  manned 
l\inar  landing  by  1970.  was  forced  to  cut  back 
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its  scientific  and  forward  development  pro- 
grams. 

With  the  asc«ndancy  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  the  escalation  or  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
U.S.  federal  science  structure,  never  very  weal 
organized,  took  a  turn  for  the  wcarse.  Wary  of 
the  northeastern  "establishment"  that  had 
dominated  Washington's  scientific  affairs 
since  World  War  n,  Johnson  set  in  motion 
two  populist  currents,  congenial  to  Congreee, 
that  had  ultimately  dubious  effects.  The  firet 
was  designed  to  spread  research  funds  more 
evenly  over  the  country,  particularly,  to  bulid 
up  more  mldwestem  university  centers.  The 
second  involved  a  switch  in  emphasis  to  the 
"practical,"  away  from  the  more  tenuous 
regions  of  basic  research,  a  policy  that  hit  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  with  devastat- 
ing effect.  With  money  growing  tighter, 
funds  were  spread  thinner  and  thinner  with 
fewer  results. 

APPOUrrXENTS    at    the    WUITC    HOUBX 

There  had  beeci  some  hope  in  scientific 
circles  that  when  Richard  M.  Nixon  took 
ofiBce  things  might  change  in  the  handling  of 
science.  He  came  imto  the  White  Ho\ise  wltli 
an  earnest  campaign  pledge  to  reverse  the 
downtrend  In  basic  science,  and  with  an  im- 
peccable choice  as  his  science  adviser — ^Dr. 
Lee  A.  DuBrldge,  retiring  president  of  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  and  the  dis- 
tinguished World  War  II  director  of  M.LT.'s 
great  radar-developing  Radiation  Laboratory. 
And,  in  fact,  Nixon's  fiscal  1971-73  budgets 
show  a  rise  in  basic  research  funds;  however, 
the  rise  is  not  nearly  enough  to  cancel  out 
the  effects  of  inflation  and  prior  cuts.  Un- 
fortunately, Nixon's  relations  with  the  scien- 
tific community  were  somewhat  poisoned  by 
the  sequence  of  events  surrounding  some  ap. 
polntments.  Pirst,  there  was  the  matter  of 
naming  Cornell  University's  Dr.  Franklin  A. 
Long,  to  head  the  N.S.P.:  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  written  an  article  op- 
posing the  antiballistlc  missile,  be  was  pre- 
cipitously dropped.  Then  the  appointment  of 
Caltech's  Dr.  Oeorge  S.  Hammond  to  be 
N.S.P.  deputy  director  was  scotched  when  It 
was  found  he  had  made  a  speech  critical  of 
the  Cambodian  invasion.  Later  there  was  the 
unceremonious  dumping  of  Dr.  John 
Knowles,  scheduled  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  when  he 
drew  the  potent  political  opposition  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Suddenly,  late  last  summer,  Lee  DuBrldge 
resigned  to  enter  retirement.  In  DuBrldge's 
place.  President  Nixon  named  a  younger, 
relatively  unknown  Industrial  scientist.  Dr. 
Edward  E.  David  Jr.,  who  had  been  director 
of  communication-systems  research  at  Bell 
Laboratories.  A  brilliant  worker  In  acoustics 
and  electronics,  but  an  unknown  quantity 
in  forming  high  federal  science  policy,  David 
faces  two  hard  tasks:  reassessing  national 
science  priorities  and  establishing  better 
conmiunlcatlons  between  the  scientific  com- 
munity and  the  White  House. 

David's  Job  is  not  made  easier  by  a  prickly 
Congress,  which  has  arbitrarily  cut  research 
funds  In  some  Instances,  and  late  in  1989  en- 
acted legislation  that  has  wreaked  some 
havoc.  The  damage  was  done  by  the  so-called 
Mansfield  Amendment,  which  ordered  the 
Defense  Department  to  cut  off  all  research 
not  related  to  specific  military  operations. 
Even  most  scientists  opposed  to  the  Vlet;nam 
war  protested  stripping  the  Pentagon  of  all 
basic  research.  Since  the  times  of  Archimedes 
and  Leonardo  da  Vlncl,  scientists  have  aided 
military  Invention  to  protect  their  societies, 
and  in  a  still  dangerous  world  the  military 
needs  a  reasonable  amoxint  of  basic  research, 
reasonably  ap^Hled,  to  keep  Its  technology 
from  growing  sterile. 

One  relatively  minor  reevilt  of  the  Man&> 
field  Amendment  was  to  cut  some  $8  million 
In  basic  research  out  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's fiscal  1970  budget.  But  its  more  dam- 
aging effect  was  Indirect:  It  Induced  other 
departments  to  cut  back  in  like  fashion,  for 
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another  net  loss  in  basic  research.  Moreover 
the  defense  cuts  plus  continuing  large  cuts 
in  the  NASA  program  combined  to  cripple 
the  U.S.  aerospace  industry  and  begin  the 
dismantling  of  the  great  space  structure, 
which  ranges  from  the  promotion  of  bulo 
science  education  to  the  development  of  the 
most  advanced  technology.  All  of  which  hap- 
pened without  any  forethought  as  to  the 
human  employment  problems  associated 
with  the  cuts.  Most  of  the  thousands  of 
unemployed  aerospace  engineers,  says  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering,  are  un- 
likely  ever  to  find  employment  in  their  pro- 
fession again. 

WHKRE  TRX  LAGS  ARE 

While  men  and  talent  are  thus  going  to 
waste,  the  things  that  need  doing,  which  we 
are  not  doing  or  doing  only  insufflclently 
keep  pUlng  up.  All  through  the  late  Sixties 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  was  issu- 
ing a  series  of  ponderous,  largely  ignored 
surveys,  evaluating  where  we  stand  in  the 
basic  sciences — and  finding  that  deficiencies 
were  beginning  to  develop.  Washington's  re- 
peatedly expressed  view  now  is  that  we 
can't  expect  to  be  first  In  everything,  which 
is  true  enough.  But  unless  we  try,  we  will 
soon  be  coming  In  second  or  third  ahnost 
everywhere,  and  many  In  the  sciences  believe 
we  are  at  or  netur  that  danger  point. 

Spfu:e  does  not  permit  a  comprehensive 
list  of  the  lacks  and  lags,  but  here  are  a  few 
significant  ones.  They  may  suggest  some- 
thing about  what  Is  iiltimately  at  stake  in  the 
war  between  U.S.  science  and  those  now 
mindlessly  assailing  It. 

In  high-energy  physics,  Europe  In  the  late 
Sixties  took  the  lead  In  developing  so-called 
ooUldlng-beam  electron  accelerators,  the 
latest  in  Big  Machines  for  Inveetlgating  the 
subatomic  properties  of  matter.  Prom  one  ol 
these  machines  in  Italy  late  last  year  came 
the  report  of  a  discovery — now  being  excit- 
edly tested  by  others  in  France,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Switzerland — of  what  may  be  s 
new  phenomenon  in  the  creation  of  matter 
from  energy,  which  seems  to  go  beyond  pres- 
ent physical  theory,  and  which  may  herald 
the  tapping  of  the  most  powerful  Inner  force 
in  nature.  The  U.S.  now  has  only  one  such 
machine  near  operation  at  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Its  operating  budget  has 
been  cut.  Belatedly  in  development  are  two 
more  powerful  machines  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity and  In  Weston,  Illinois,  expected  to  be 
started  up  within  a  year  or  so. 

In  radio  astronomy,  the  U.S.,  after  a  strong 
surge  to  a  leadership  position  in  the  late 
Fifties,  is  rapidly  losing  its  place.  For  five 
years  the  radio  astronomers  have  been  un- 
able to  get  funds  to  complete  three  big,  ad- 
vanced radio  telescopes,  all  together  esti- 
mated to  cost  some  1115  million.  Meanwhile, 
some  older  installations  have  lost  Air  Force 
support  under  the  Mansfield  Amendment, 
and  are  being  hard  pressed  to  function  fully. 
Abroad,  however,  large  advanced  radio  arrays 
have  been  going  up  in  England,  Germany, 
Holland,  Russia,  and  even  India,  to  pursue 
Investigations  Into  two  of  the  major  dis- 
coveries of  radio  astronomy:  the  mysterious, 
high-energy  quasars,  starlike  galaxies  that 
may  be  the  most  distant  bodies  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  more  recently  found  pulsars, 
giving  off  huge  bursts  of  radio  waves  at 
precise  Intervals. 

In  plasma  physics,  the  latest  breakthrough 
In  the  containment  of  thermonuclear  power 
was  made  in  1968  In  the  Soviet  Union's  so- 
called  Tokamak  devices.  Later  there  were 
confirming  experiments  In  the  U.S.  and  Brit- 
ain, setting  off  the  current  optimism  that 
the  harnessing  of  this  almost  limitless,  pol- 
lutlonless  source  of  energy  may  be  nearer 
than  was  once  expected.  But  the  U.S.  ther- 
monuclear research  effort  Is  being  funded  at 
a  level,  cut  back  again  this  year,  that  could 
put  off  this  development  as  much  as  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  years.  The  Soviet  authorities  are 
spending  about  twice  as  much  money  and 
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-ploying  about  three  times  as  many  people 
in  controUed  fusion  research  as  the  U.S. 

/n  conventional  energy  research,  the  Soviet 
Union  this  year  Is  also  starting  up  the  first 
Isree-scale,  prototype  magneto-hydrodynam- 
ic  or  MHD  electric  plant,  burning  fossil 
fuels  but  generating  electricity  directly  and 
more  efficiently  than  the  old  steam-tiu-bine 
cycle  from  a  supersonic  stream  of  hlgh-tem- 
oerature  ionized  gases  (see  "New  Ways  to 
jfore  Power  with  Less  PoUutlon,"  FoETtmE, 
November,  1970).  No  such  project  U  yet  in 
Bight  in  the  U.S.  Since  much  of  our  electric 
nower  will  continue  to  come  for  a  long  time 
ttom  conventional  fuels,  particularly  the  still 
Isrge  reserves  of  coal,  we  are  neglecting  basic 
research  in  this  area  at  the  expense  of  a 
cleaner  environment.  While  a  small  program 
goes  on  in  this  direction  In  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  half  a  dozen  promising,  advanced 
methods  of  high-pressure  coal  distillation 
and  gasification  are  being  widely  developed 
in  Europe.  In  combination  with  gas  turbines 
or  MHD,  such  systems  could  produce  the 
dean,  more  economic  hybrid  chemical-and- 
power  plant  complex  of  the  future. 

/n  space  science,  our  present  position  was 
tersely  put  by  Dr.  George  M.  Low,  NASA's 
Kiting  administrator  since  Thomas  O.  Paine 
quit  six  months  ago  to  return  to  General 
Bectrlc:  "The  U.S.  leads  today,  but  we  are 
rapidly  losing  the  capability  that  made  us 
first."  With  two  of  the  later,  more  scientif- 
ically oriented  Apollo  moon  flights  canceled, 
though  the  equipment  Is  long  bought  and 
paid  for,  work  on  NASA's  forward-looking 
space  station,  nuclear-powered  rocket,  and 
unmanned  planetary  exploration  vehicles  has 
been  so  cut  back  that  after  1976  almost 
nothing  will  be  scheduled. 

In  transportation,  while  U.S.  road  vehicles 
continue  to  Increase  In  numbers  twice  as 
fast  as  the  human  jKipulation,  the  creation 
of  new  mass  transportation  systems  to  re- 
lieve our  choking  roads  lags  far  behind — 
though  not  for  lack  of  abundant  new  tech- 
nology. Japan's  sleek  high-speed  Tokaldo 
train  system  is  expanding;  Europe's  fast  new 
train  networks  are  multiplying,  with  the 
future  already  appearing  In  advanced  proto- 
type gas-turbine  and  alr-cushlon  vehicles; 
and  even  Mexico  City  has  built  a  new  subway 
system  that  Is  both  a  great  feat  of  engineer- 
ing, smooth,  noiseless,  and  computer-con- 
trolled, and  a  work  of  art.  But  In  the  U.S. 
only  a  token  part  remains  of  the  ambitious 
1966  Northeast  Corridor  Project  to  revitalize 
the  rails  (see  "The  400-Mph  Passenger  Train," 
Fortune.  April,  1965) . 

In  the  life  sciences,  reports  the  latest  sur- 
vey of  the  National  Academy,  research  funds 
are  still  lagging  some  20  percent,  or  at  least 
$250  million  per  year,  behind  research  ca- 
pacity. This  is  happening  in  an  area  which 
IB  in  a  tremendous  stage  of  growth,  similar 
to  that  in  atomic  physics  In  the  Thirties,  and 
which,  with  reasonable  support,  coiUd  bring 
forth  a  host  of  epochal  developments.  The 
range  of  the  revolution  in  molecular  biology 
1«  especially  wide.  It  Includes  such  items 
as  insect  hormones,  whose  isolation  and  syn- 
thesis In  many  analogue  compounds  promise 
much  safer  biological  insecticides — which  are 
now  being  developed  rapidly  enough  to  re- 
place toxic  products.  The  biological  revolu- 
tion, through  its  now  complete  decoding  of 
the  genetic  code  of  life,  also  promises  a  way 
to  the  genetic  repair  of  congenital  defects, 
and  to  a  basic  attack  on  those  little  under- 
itood  degenerative  Ills,  such  as  canoer  and 
heart  diseases,  that  whittle  away  men's  lives. 

TOWARD    TECHNOLOGICAt.    ASSESSMENT 

Over  much  of  the  last  decade,  a  plethora  of 
studies  and  reports  on  how  the  tangled  struc- 
ture of  U.S.  science  might  be  better  balanced 
and  organized  has  flowed  out  of  Washington's 
•clentiflc  hierarchy,  executive  agencies  and 
offices,  and  congressional  committees.  Pro- 
posals have  ranged  from  one  to  put  all  sci- 
ence in  a  single  huge  Federal  department  to 
more  modest  reorganizations  built  around  the 
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National  Science  Foundation.  But  most 
scientists,  are  wary  of  any  more  centraliza- 
tion than  we  already  have,  and  United  Na- 
tions in-depth  studies  of  national  science 
organizations  have  in  general  found  the  U.S.'s 
pluralism  and  sometimes  wasteful  and  un- 
tidy freedom  its  major  source  of  strength. 

The  organization  problem.  It  should  be 
noted,  is  quite  different  In  basic  science  from 
the  problems  In  technology.  Basic  science, 
while  Intellectually  quite  orderly.  Is  often 
disorderly  In  its  operations;  it  Is  extremely 
difficult  for  researchers  in  basic  science  to  set 
priorities  or  scales  of  relevance.  In  techno- 
logical research,  however,  there  Is  an  urgent 
need,  recognized  In  a  dozen  studies,  for  some 
means  of  technological  assessment  before  de- 
velopment. The  assessment  would  make  pos- 
sible democratic  control  over  the  excesses  and 
misuses  of  rapidly  advancing  technologies. 

Proposals  for  setting  up  technological  as- 
sessment operations  range  from  some  that 
Involve  a  separate  agency,  attached  to  Con- 
gress, to  some  others  creating  a  kind  of  high 
court,  without  legal  trappings,  that  would 
hear  different  contentions  and  render  a  bal- 
anced report  of  the  available  operations.  But 
many  scientists  fear  that  this  would  only  add 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy  to  the  problem. 
Carroll  Wilson,  professor  of  management  at 
M.I.T.  and  once  right-hand  aide  to  Vannevar 
Bush,  favors  a  more  ad  hoc  arrangement  that 
would  pull  together  multldisclplined  confer- 
ences on  a  given  problem.  He  organized  a 
prototype  last  summer  in  a  large  Interna- 
tional meeting  that  In  one  month  developed 
a  hardheaded  report  on  major  global  pollu- 
tants. 

Rational  assessment  programs  right,  then, 
take  a  variety  of  forms.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  organizational  form  Is  probably  less  Im- 
portant than  the  spirit  In  which  any  such 
undertaking  is  launched.  On  the  record  of 
recent  years,  it  is  bard  to  be  optimistic  about 
the  spirit.  We  can  only  hope  the  strange  and 
Irrational  assaults  on  U.S.  science  end  soon. 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  VFW 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOTJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  AprU  22,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  April  1971  issue  of  the  "Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars."  magazine  there  appeared 
an  article  entitled  "Protect  Benefits  of 
Veterans."  

Commander-in-chief  of  the  VFW,  H. 
R.  Rainwater,  spoke  before  tthe  first  ses- 
sion of  the  newly  created  Senate  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Rainwater 
expressed  his  pleasure  over  the  creation 
of  this  committee  and  the  VFW's  desire 
to  have  a  productive  and  successful  rela- 
tionship with  the  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Rainwater  points  out  the  remark- 
able history  of  growth  this  organization 
has  enjoyed.  This  growth  has  led  to  the 
VFW's  present  membership  of  over 
1,600,000.  The  ob.lective  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  "Honor  the  Dead  by  Helping  the 
Living."  In  furtherance  of  this  goal,  the 
VFW  has  created  many  progrsuns  and 
activities  such  as  their  National  Home  for 
Widows  and  Orphans  and  their  National 
Rehabilitation  Service.  This  outstanding 
organization  deserves  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsmlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Protect 
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Benefits  of  Veterans."  which  appeared 
in  the  April  1971  issue  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  maga2dne  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pkotect  Beneftts  of  Veterans 

For  the  V.F.W.  March  9  was  an  historic 
occasion.  On  that  date  the  newly  created 
Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  held  Its 
first  session. 

Recognizing  the  vigorous  effort  the  V.F.W. 
has  made  over  the  past  quarter  century  to 
achieve  the  establishment  of  this  Commit- 
tee, the  senators  invited  Commander-in- 
Chief  H.  R.  Ralnwat«r  to  appear  at  Its  inltiat 
meeting.  More  than  500  representatives  of 
the  V.F.W.  crowded  Into  the  auditorium  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  for  Rain- 
water's presentation. 

Each  member  of  the  Committee  in  attend- 
ance (five  of  nine) ,  Including  Ben.  Vance 
Hartke  (Ind.) ,  its  chairman,  and  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond  (S.C.) ,  Its  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, pledged  his  support  for  the  V.F.W.  goals. 

Earlier  in  the  day  Rainwater  presented 
similar  recommendations  to  the  House  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee.  Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  his  Senate  testimony: 

Permit  me  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion as  well  as  that  of  my  fellow  officers  and 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  for  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  your  Committee. 
This  Is  Indeed  an  historic  occasion.  It  marks 
for  us,  I  am  sure,  what  will  be  the  beginning 
of  a  productive  and  successful  relationship. 

You  win  notice  that  I  am  accompanied 
by  a  large  number  of  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  members.  These  gentlemen  are  the  top 
leaders  of  our  organization.  All  are  serving 
In  a  leadership  capacity  on  otir  national  or 
state  level  in  either  elected  or  appointed  ca- 
pacities. Most  of  the  men  with  me  today 
are  moving  toward  the  top.  Some  have  al- 
ready held  high  positions  In  our  organiza- 
tion but  continue  to  give  our  organization 
their  time  and  energy  in  an  unofficial  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  addition  to  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  officers  who  are  with  me, 
there  are  another  1,000  who  are  attending  our 
Washington  Conference  who  could  not  be 
here  because  of  the  size  of  the  hearing  room. 
They  are  extremely  disappointed  to  have 
missed  the  opportunity  to  attend  our  first 
meeting  with  this  distinguished  Committee. 
It  Is  hoped  that  on  similar  occasions  in  future 
years  all  will  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  our 
Senate  Veterans  Committee  In  action  and 
how  It  functions  with  respect  to  veterans  leg- 
islation and  programs. 

Since  this  is  my  first  appearance  before  this 
Committee,  permit  me  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  review  the  history  and  functions  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

It  was  founded  In  1899  by  a  small  group 
of  veterans  who  htid  Just  returned  from  com- 
bat In  the  Spanish-American  War.  Some  had 
fought  In  Cuba,  some  in  the  PhUlpplne  Is- 
lands. This  group  agreed  to  limit  membership 
to  those  men  who  had  served  overseas  In 
engagements  for  which  a  campaign  badge  or 
medal  was  authorized. 

This  has  continued  to  be  the  prerequisite 
for  membership  and  from  the  slim  ranks  of 
that  humble  beginning,  the  organization's 
membership  roster  has  grown  to  over  l.dOO,- 
000.  These  members  are  distributed  through- 
out 10,000  Posts,  the  majority  of  which  are 
in  the  United  States,  but  located  also  in  ter- 
ritories and  foreign  countries  from  Okinawa 
in  the  Par  East  to  Paris,  France,  In  Europe. 
Aiding  these  Posts  are  their  Ladles  Auxiliaries 
with  a  total  membership  of  approximately 
500,000. 

The  common  purpose  of  our  organization  Is 
to  "Honor  the  Dead  by  Helping  the  Living." 
To  achieve  this  objective,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  over  the 
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TMtfs  hM  initiated  many  activities  andpro- 
grama.  High  on  this  lUt  Is  our  National  Home 
for  widows  and  orphans,  In  Baton  Rapids, 
Mich.  This  Home  founded  In  1828  la  a  jaodel 
In  the  care  of  young  people. 

It  Is  a  matter  erf  great  pride,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Committee,  to 
point  out  that  the  Veteran*  of  Foreign  Wars 
has  enjoyed  an  Increaae  In  membership  for 
19  8ucc«»lve  years.  I  believe  that^thls 
testlflee  to  the  high  worth  of  our  ^Jec- 
ttvee  and  the  effectlveneae  of  our  methods 
of  achieving  them.  On  this  date  we  are 
about  110,000  members  ahead  of  the  num- 
ber we  had  last  year  at  thU  time  aad  we 
are  expecting  to  cloae  out  this  current  year 
with  an  all-time  high  of  1,790,000  members. 

One  program  of  which  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Is  especially  proud  is  oW  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Service.  For  bnany 
years  It  has  furnished  without  charge  coun- 
sel and  assistance  to  mllUcms  of  veierans 
and  their  dependent*  eligible  for  b«nent8 
provided  by  Oongrees.  This  service  ha«  been 
made  available  to  all  veteran*  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  were  Veterans  ot  For- 
eign Wars  members  or  even  eligible  for  mem- 
bership. It  la  this  kind  of  activity  thart;  sets 
our  veterans  organizations  apart  and  makes 
us  unique. 

Another  Is  our  Voice  of  Democracy  pro- 
gram. This  program  la  a  broadcast  acrlpt- 
wrltlng  contest  for  all  high  school  stu- 
dents, whose  theme  this  year  is  "yree^om — 
Our  Heritage."  We  believe  this  particular 
program  Is  an  outstanding  example  oC  fur- 
thering the  great  pupoee  of  the  Veter»ns  of 
Foreign  Wars  to  rmtlntaln  and  extend  the 
Institutions  of  American  Freedom  upon 
which  this  great  nation  was  founded  and 
has  been  preserved.  Tonight  at  our  Annual 
iXnner  honoring  members  of  Congress  the 
Natloaial  Voice  of  Democracy  winner  will  re- 
ceive a  •10,000  scholarship  award,  second 
place  winner  a  tS.OOO  scholarship  award, 
third  place  winner  a  •3,600  scholarship 
award,  fourth  place  winner  a  •2.600  scholar- 
ship award  and  the  flith  place  winner  a 
•1,600  scholarahlp  award.  We  will  hare  the 
privilege  of  hearing  the  first  place  dinner 
deliver  his  or  her  winning  script  4t  the 
dinner  tonight.  j 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the!  Com- 
mittee, the  legislative  program  of  th«  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  U  determined  t>y  the 
delegates  to  otir  annual  National  0<|nven- 
tlon.  At  our  most  recent  Convention,  which 
was  held  In  Miami  Beach  last  August,  al- 
most 300  separate  resolutions  in  the  fleld  of 
veterans  rights  and  benefits,  national  secu- 
rity and  Americanism  projects  were  adopted. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 


HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 

or  irosTH  caiouMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  SpeakeU,  the 
flood  of  textile  imports  now  coming 
into  our  country  from  Ji^an  and  else- 
where Ls  causing  extremely  serious  prob- 
lems in  my  State  and  in  many  otheiis. 

Jobs  by  the  thousands  have  been  lost, 
and  textile  mills  by  the  dozens  have  been 
forced  to  close  down.  A  vital  segmfent  of 
the  economy  is  suffering  badly. 

America  is  faced  with  a  problein  her 
present  technology  cannot  overcome — 
a  problem  of  low  Aslsm  wages.  It  la  not  a 
question  of  better  machinery  or  the  need 
for  better  management  in  order  to  meet 
competition  from  Japan  and  elsenrhere. 
It  is   simply  a   case   where   American 
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wages  and  the  American  standard  of 
living  are  too  high  to  produce  textiles 
in  competition  with  people  who  work 
for  so  little. 

I  support  in  general  the  concept  of 
free  trade,  but  there  must  be  limits. 
Trade  is  a  two-way  street.  We  must  not 
cripple  an  American  industry  of  impor- 
tance to  millions  of  our  citizens  tmd  tax- 
payers. We  must  not  allow  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  economy  of  vast  sections 
of  our  country. 

The  time  has  long  since  come  for  the 
brakes  to  be  put  on  cheap  textile  im- 
ports. Certainly,  a  reasonable  and  proper 
amount  of  textile  imports  should  be 
permitted,  but  never  in  such  vast  quan- 
tities as  today,  never  at  the  expense  of 
American  Jobs  and  investments. 

With  this  situation  plainly  before  it, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  recently  expressed  Its 
deep  concern  over  this  growing  problem. 

On  April  13,  1971  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  the  following  reeolution: 
OEifXKAi.  Assembly  or  North  Cabolina  1071 
BxssioN  Ratikkd  Bill 

RESOLTTTION  4S — HOUSE  JOINT  RKSOLUTION  674 

A  Joint  Resolution  Memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  Take  Steps  Neces- 
sary to  Restore  Order  to  International 
Trade  In  Textiles  and  Apparel  and  Com- 
mending the  President  for  his  Rejecting 
the  Unsatisfactory  Japanese  Proposal  to 
Unilaterally  Restrain  TextUe  Exports  to  the 
United  States 

Whereas,  the  importation  of  textiles  and 
appctfel  from  foreign  nations  is  seriously 
undermining  the  whole  economic  structure 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  North  Carolinians 
have  Icet  their  Jobs  or,  because  of  short-time 
operations,  are  earning  below  their  normal 
wages,  and 

Whereas,  the  revenues  of  the  State  are 
seriously  Jeopcu^lzed,  which  may  result  In  a 
decrease  of  services,  thereby  affecting  all 
citizens  In  the  State,  and 

Whereas,  foreign  competition  markets  Its 
textiles  and  apparel  In  this  country  under 
conditions  which  are  Illegal  In  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  United  SUtee,  and 
Whereas,  the  Japanese  have  offered  a  most 
unsatisfactory  proposal  to  restrain,  uni- 
laterally. Its  textile  and  apparel  exports  to 
the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  proposal  has  been 
rejected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  many  Members  of  Congress,  In- 
cluding Senators  and  Representatives  from 
North  Carolina,  by  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Textile  Manufacturers  AsBodatlon,  by 
numerous  newspaper  editorials,  and  by  many 
others,  and 

Whereas,  the  textile  markets  of  the  United 
States  are  virtually  wide  open  to  foreign 
Imports  while  many  of  the  governments  rep- 
resenting the  major  textile  ex|x>rters  to  this 
country  rigidly  protect  their  own  markets 
against  American  textile  exports,  and 

Whereas,  In  the  United  States  we  have 
numerous  laws  and  regulations  which  affect 
the  cost  of  Amerloan  textUes  while  our  for- 
eign competitors  are  not  subject  to  any  such 
regulations  by  their  governments,  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  Japanese  offer  is  based 
upon  Imports  at  the  bluest  level  in  history, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  plan  destroys  the 
vitally  Important  concept  of  categories  and 
govemment-to-govemment  agreements,  and 
Whereas,  the  percentage  growth  rate  under 
the  Japanese  proposal  would  be  nearly 
double  the  percentage  growth  rate  of  the 
American  textile  industry  since  World  War 
n,  and 
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Whereas,  the  Japanese  proposal  would 
tmdercut  the  long-term  arrangements  on 
cotton  textiles  that  have  been  In  Meet  for 
ten  years,  and 

Whereas,  the  wages  In  the  Amerloan  textile 
Industry  are  approximately  two  dollars  an 
hour  more  than  they  sure  In  the  Japanese 
textile  Industry,  with  the  difference  being 
considerably  more  In  some  other  Asian  □«. 
tlons,  and 

Whereas,  the  Oeneral  Assembly  and  the 
people  of  North  Cso-ollna  are  not  willing  to 
see  these  most  unfair  conditions  continue  to 
weaken  their  largest  Industry  which,  to- 
gether with  Its  numerous  suppliers  and  re- 
lated industries,  have  been  good  responsible 
corporate  citizens  over  the  years,  and 

Whereas,  these  unfair  conditions  have 
largely  been  created  by  a  combination  of  pol- 
icies of  our  Federal  Government;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlves,  the  Senate  concurring: 

Section  1.  That  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  respectfully  memorializes  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  do  all  in  their 
power,  through  legislative  and  administra- 
tive action,  to  see  that  order  Is  restored  to 
the  chaotic  textile  and  apparel  Import  situ- 
ation; and 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  express  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  its  appreciation  for  his  forth- 
right statement  In  which  he  rejected  the  re- 
cent Japcinese  proposal  and  gave  strong  sup- 
port to  the  textile  quota  legislation  (HJl.  20) 
now  pending  before  the  Congress,  and,  also, 
express  to  the  Members  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Congressional  Delegation,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  continue  to 
work  for  a  solution  to  this  problem.  Its  deep 
appreciation  for  their  dedication  to  this  vital 
effort;  and 

Sec.  9.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  Btatee, 
to  each  United  States  Senator,  and  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
North  Carolina,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Hoxise  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  be  effective 
upon  Its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times 
and  ratified,  this  the  13th  day  of  AprU  1971. 
H.  P.  Taylob,  Jr., 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Philip  P.  Godwin, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


AjyrU  22,  1971 


ORGANIZATIONS  USING  THE  NAMES 
OP  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  MUST 
BE  CAREFUL 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  daPONT 

or   DKLAWARC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  22.  1971 

Mr.  D0PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
called  to  my  attention  late  yesterday, 
that  my  name  appeared  on  a  publicatlwi 
of  the  Concerned  Officers  Movement 
listing  me  as  one  of  the  "Congressmen 
Supporting  Memorial  Service"  to  be  held 
April  23,  1971,  at  the  Washington  Cathe- 
dral. 

My  support  for  this  memorial  service 
was  never  requested,  nor  was  It  given  by 
me.  It  is  misleading  and  irresponsible  for 
any  organization  to  suggest  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  Is  a  "supporter"  of  It* 


purposes  or  programs  without  ever  ask- 
ing for  or  receiving  such  support 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  future,  any 
organization  using  the  name  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  as  a  supporter,  will  be 
careful  to  insure  that  it  does  so  only  with 
the  personal  approval  of  the  Member. 


EARTH  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or   MICHIGAN 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  recently  to  address  the  Fourth 
Annual  National  Pollution  Control  Con- 
ference held  in  Detroit. 

Being  mindful  of  the  fact  that  today 
is  Earth  Day,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Action  PaooaAM  for  Pollution  Control 

IN  THE  Great  Lakes 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Robebt  P.  GsimN) 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men: Along  with  others  you  have  already 
heard  from,  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  Presi- 
dent Mike  Walker,  the  Houston  Jaycees  and 
the  many  others  who  have  been  active  In 
arranging  this  Fourth  National  Pollution 
Control  Conference  and  Exposition.  I  hope 
you  are  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  our  great 
state  and  the  great  city  of  Detroit. 

I  was  pleased  that  Vice  President  Agnew 
came  here  yesterday  to  deliver  the  keynote 
address  at  your  Conference. 

Not  too  long  ago,  people  like  those  of  you 
gathered  at  this  Conference — those  con- 
cerned about  the  environment — ^were  scorned 
and  viewed  as  extremists.  In  many  quarters, 
you  were  Just  dismissed  as  bird-watchers 
and  eccentrics. 

Indeed,  as  recently  as  1962,  when  Rachel 
Carson  wrote  The  Silent  Spring,  most  Amer- 
icans were  still  blithely  unconcerned — or  ob- 
livious— to  the  environmental  dangers  con- 
fronting our  nation. 

To  be  sure,  the  situation  Is  much  different 
now.  And  much  credit  for  the  public  aware- 
ness and  recognition  of  pollution  problems 
should  go  to  groups  like  the  Jaycees,  and  to 
leaders  like  those  participating  in  this  Con- 
ference— spokesmen  who  have  been  Impor- 
tant voices  calling,  pleading,  encouraging, 
arguing,  pressing  for  a  necessary  national 
dialogue. 

It's  a  pity,  but  It's  a  fact  that  most  Amer- 
icans have  awakened  to  the  threat  of  pol- 
lution only  In  the  last  few  years. 

Before  that,  they  viewed  the  air  and  water 
as  belonging  to  everyone.  At  the  same  time, 
they  seemed  content  with  an  attitude  that 
what  belongs  to  every  one  needs  to  be  cared 
for  by  no  one. 

Now,  the  situation  Is  different.  Perhaps 
you  are  aware  of  two  studies  made  by  the 
pollster,  Louis  Harris — one  In  1967  and  an- 
other m  April  of  1970.  They  Indicate  that 
the  number  of  Americans  concerned  about 
air  pollution  in  their  home  communities 
rose  from  66  to  70  per  cent  during  those 
three  years.  The  most  notable  increase  in 
concern,  Incidentally,  was  not  in  the  major 
metropolitan  areas — as  one  might  expect — 
hut  m  smaller  cities  and  towns.  In  those 
areas,  the  percentage  of  people  Indicating 
serious  concern  about  air  pollution  rose  from 
36  to  60  per  cent. 

More  algniflcant,  I  suggest,  U  the  fact  that 
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Americans  today  are  even  willing  to  pay 
more  out  of  their  pockets  to  clean  up  the 
environment.  Harris  compared  the  attitudes 
of  Americans  on  this  point  In  1967,  and 
again  in  1970.  He  found  a  dramatic  turn- 
about. 

In  1967,  the  public  was  narrowly  divided; 
46  per  cent  exposed  any  additional  taxes  for 
such  a  purpose,  while  only  44  per  cent  were 
willing  to  pay  something  for  pollution  con- 
trols. But  by  1970,  the  margin  was  reversed: 
64  per  cent  of  the  people  registered  a  will- 
ingness to  pay  "He  a  year  more  In  taxes" 
for  programs  to  Improve  the  environment, 
while  only  34  per  cent  said  "no." 

When  one  considers  the  economic  cli- 
mate which  prevailed  last  April — and  today 
for  that  matter — those  resvilts  are  very  In- 
teresting. At  that  time,  you  will  recall,  un- 
employment was  higher  than  anticipated, 
and  many  feared  the  Nation  was  sliding 
Into  a  recession.  The  economy  Is  moving  up 
these  days — ^but  then  as  now  there  was  a 
general  mood  of  protest  against  high  taxes 
and  federal  spending  for  space  exploration, 
Vietnam  and  foreign  aid.  Bond  issues  for 
education  were  among  the  most  conveni- 
ent targets  for  this  protest.  So,  given  the 
economic  times,  the  indication  that  a  major- 
ity would  back  up  their  convictions  with  a 
willingness  to  pay  for  improving  the  en- 
vironment was  nothing  less  than  a  political 
phenomenon. 

Because  you  have  chosen  to  meet  In  the 
midst  of  the  Great  Lakes  area,  I  thought  It 
would  be  particularly  appropriate  for  me 
this  evening  to  focus  on  some  of  the  pollu- 
tion dangers  which  threaten  these  priceless 
national  and  international  resources. 

When  a  large  fire  threatens  a  national  for-, 
est,  we  don't  hesitate — we  moblllae  every 
available  means  to  bring  It  imder  control. 
Yet,  the  precious  Great  Lakes  are  being 
threatened  on  a  greater  scale — and,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  are  doing  almost  nothing  about  It. 

Last  year  the  State  of  Michigan  began  Im- 
plementing a  law  requiring  vessels  to  have 
holding  tanks  for  sewage.  Holding  tanks  to 
prevent  pollution  are  Just  fine.  But  It  Is  very 
disturbing  to  realize  that  the  Great  Lakes 
themselves  are  fast  becoming  a  holding 
tank  for  the  wastes  of  society. 

The  time  for  action  was  yesterday.  But 
action  now  would  give  the  Lakes  at  least 
a  chance  to  survive. 

Of  course,  I  recognize  that  there  are  some 
general  Federal  programs  which  Incidental- 
ly benefit  the  Great  Lakes.  One  such  pro- 
gram provides  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  municipal  waste-treatment  facili- 
ties. 

Unfortunately,  In  the  past,  the  level  of 
funding  for  this  program  has  not  kept  pace 
with  either  the  Nation's  needs  or  the  unique 
requirements  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

For  Instance,  total  Federal  expenditures  In 
Fiscal  Year  1970  for  such  facilities  In  the 
seven  states  comprising  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
amounted  to  only  $33  million.  That  Is  less 
than  the  Federal  share  needed  to  finance 
waste-treatment  facilities  for  the  city  of 
Detroit  alone.  According  to  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  over  $1.3  billion  Is  re- 
quired to  build  adequate  treatment  facilities 
along  Just  two  of  the  Great  Lakes — Lake  Erie 
nnd  Lake  Ontario. 

Given  this  backgrovmd,  It  should  be  clear 
that  greater  emphasis  must  he  directed  to- 
ward the  Great  Lakes.  We  must  begin  elim- 
inating pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes — not  as 
If  we  were  occasionally  answering  a  fire- 
alarm  or  chasing  an  ambulance— but  rather 
on  a  comprehensive  basis.  Tonight  I  propose 
a  slx-polnt  action  program  as  part  of  an 
overall  attack  which  must  be  launched 
against  pollution  In  the  Great  Lakes. 

First,  I  believe  adequate  personnel  must 
be  provided  to  monitor  all  polluters  along 
the  entire  United  States  shoreline  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 
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with  the  manpower  presently  available,  we 
are  only  reacting  to  emergencies — to  situa- 
tions where  the  pollution  Is  pcutlcularly 
severe.  This  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  why 
some  1600  municipalities  and  Industries  along 
the  five  Great  Lakes  are  not  likely  to  meet 
Federal-State  water  quality  standards  by 
1976.  We  need  to  hasten  compliance  with 
these  standards;  we  need  to  prod  the  mu- 
nicipalities, and  Industries  that  are  behind 
schedule.  We  need  cIty-by-cUy.  industry-by- 
Industry  inspection  of  waste  discharges  along 
the  entire  United  States  shoreline  of  the 
Great  lAkee. 

Significant  action  could  and  must  be  taken 
Immediately  In  connection  with  the  Refuse 
Act  of  1899 — a  law  of  ancient  vintage  that 
has  been  brought  to  life  and  modernized  by 
BUI  Ruckelshaus,  the  Impressive  new  admin- 
istrator of  the  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  I've  discovered  that  EPA  has  enough 
funds  right  now  to  hire  an  additional  400 
personnel  to  inspect  and  monitor  Industrial 
pollution  of  navigable  waters — like  the  Great 
Lakes.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  I  represent  a 
Great  Lakes  state  may  have  something  to  do 
with  It;  but  I  submit  that  by  any  reasonable 
assessment,  the  Great  Lakes  poUutlon  prob- 
lems are  severe  enough  to  Justify  the  assign- 
ment of  a  significant  portion  of  those  posi- 
tions to  the  Great  La^es  area. 

As  It  stands  now,  however,  authority  under 
the  Refuse  Act  limits  federal  inspection  of 
water  pollution  to  industrial  sources — so  that 
munlclpalltleB  are  subject  to  less  scrutiny. 
This  gap  in  Jurisdiction  could  and  would  be 
closed  If  legislation  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  President  Nixon  were  enacted.  In  the 
last  session  Congrees  did  not  complete  action 
on  that  or  on  a  number  of  other  Important 
requests  by  President  Nixon  relating  to  pol- 
lution. 

As  a  second  point  In  this  action  program, 
I  call  for  a  halt  to  the  raw-sewerage  overflows 
that  now  foul  our  Great  Lakes  beaches. 

Congress  will  have  to  provide  funds  to  help 
cope  with  the  problem  of  "combined  sewers." 

At  the  present  time  many  waste  treatment 
facilities  simply  cannot  handle  the  voliune  of 
both  sewage  and  runoff  from  storms.  As  a 
reexilt,  sewage  and  storm  runoff  are  often 
routed  around  treatment  plants  and  dumped 
directly  Into  the  Lake  or  they  back  up.  over- 
fiow  and  escape  Into  the  water. 

As  a  reexilt,  some  beaches  in  Michigan.  In 
nilnolB,  in  Indiana  and  in  Ohio  have  been 
closed  by  the  onslaught  of  filth  released  by 
combined  sewers.  Experts  estimate,  however, 
that  an  aggressive  program  to  prevent  such 
dumping — ^If  Instituted  soon — would  mean 
that  some  of  the  beaches  could  be  clean 
enough  to  reopen  within  the  next  few  years. 

Third,  I  propose  that  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  be  em- 
powered through  legislation  to  set  deadlines 
for  phasing  phosphates  out  of  detergents. 

As  you  know,  phosphates  are  causing  such 
rapid  growth  of  algae  and  other  plant  life 
that  they  may  eventually  choke  the  life  out 
of  the  Lakes. 

It  Is  Uue  that  waste  treatment  facilities  can 
be  designed  to  substantially  reduce  the  phos- 
phates entering  the  water  from  all  sources. 
And  a  program  to  provide  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  facilities,  to  reduce  phos- 
phorus discharges  up  to  80  per  cent  by  1978, 
is  part  of  the  Administration's  $12  billion 
water  pollution  control  bUl. 

But  even  this  Is  not  stifflclent.  A  more  sat- 
isfactory solution  is  to  attack  the  source  of 
half  the  phosphates  that  flow  Into  the  Great 
Lakes — ^I  refer  to  the  phosphates  In  deter- 
gents. 

Canada  already  has  a  program  to  elimi- 
nate phosphates  from  detergents.  And  last 
week  the  Indiana  legislature  passed  a  law  to 
reduce  sharply  the  maximum  phosphate 
level  allowed  In  detergents.  I  can  report  to 
this  national  conference  that  Michigan  Is 
also  considering  strong  measTires  to  phase 
phosphates  out  oT  detergents. 
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Once  again,  Canada  Is  setting  a  good  ezani- 
ple  for  Its  neighbor  to  the  south.  States  sudh 
as  Indiana  and  Michigan  are  pointing  In  tl»e 
right  direction.  But,  surely.  It  would  male 
more  sense  to  have  uniform  Federal  legisla- 
tion, authorizing  the  EPA  Administrator  io 
set  deadlines  phasing  phosphates  out  ^f 
detergents.  ', 

As  a  fourth  point,  I  believe  the  Ea»A  shoiijd 
start  a  pilot  project  now  to  work  out  8ol»- 
tlons  to  the  problems  of  air  pollution  aid 
solid  waste  which  are  generated  In  the  at- 
tack on  water  pollution.  ! 

Aa  you  know,  environmental  problerfts 
often  overlap.  Nowhere  U  there  a  greater 
need  to  develop  an  integrated  envlronmea- 
t&l  program  than  Ln  the  Oreat  Lakes  area. 

Vast  amounts  of  polluted  sludge,  gener- 
ated In  the  process  of  cleaning  our  waters, 
create  new  disposal  problema.  Should  this 
sludge  be  spread  over  the  soil?  Should  It  l>e 
burned  or  should  It  be  disposed  of  In  socie 
other  way.  i 

One  Imaginative  approach  for  dlaposlAg 
of  municipal  wastes  Is  being  put  Into  opera- 
tion In  Muskegon  County  here  In  Michigan. 
After  Initial  treatment,  wastes  will  be  plp^ 
to  rural  areas  and  sprayed  on  surrounding 
farmlands.  Federal  water  pollution  control 
officials  are  watching  thla  project  veJr 
closely — and  It's  potential  may  be  lar  reach- 
ing. 

Larger  problems  face  metropolitan  arets, 
such  as  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  aad 
they  require  the  same  Und  of  Imagination 
and  innovation  demonstrated  In  Muskegon. 

Funding  must  be  available  f<Mr  pilot  proj- 
ects to  show  the  way.  So  far  $815,000  hM 
actually  beeu  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
fund  such  projects.  Much  more  must  ^e 
provided.  I 

For  a  fifth  point,  I  propose,  as  part  of|a 
"Save  the  Oreat  Lakes  Program"  that  tjie 
Administrator  of  EPA  make  available  In  tl^ 
area  a  substantial  portion  of  about  $460  mO- 
Uon  In  discretionary  funds  which  he  can  ail- 
locate  for  waste  treatment  facilities — dis- 
cretionary funds  that  will  be  available  at  t^e 
end  of  this  fiscal  year.  [ 

In  addition,  another  »600  million  Is  llke|y 
to  be  available  over  the  next  three  years 
for  the  KPA  Administrator  to  apply  against 
"severe"  water  pollution  problems.  I  subnet 
that  the  Great  Lakes  certainly  qualify  as  a 
"severe"  pollution  problem — and  a  good  shat« 
of  those  funds  should  be  channeled  In  tti^B 
direction.  J 

As  a  sixth  point  in  this  action  progra»i, 
1  call  for  establishment  and  operation  of  tte 
long-awaited  Oreat  Lakes  Water  La 
tory — which  has  been  under  discussion  si 
1061. 

It's  high  time  that  the  Oreat  Lakes  bavi 
laboratory  and  research  facility  equal  to  tl 
breadth  and  urgency  of  the  pollution  p: 
lems  that  are  overtaking  the  Great  Lakes. 

Finally,  any  discussion  about  cleaning 
the  Great  Lakes  must  Include  Important 
ference  to  our  International  partner  to 
North — Canada. 

Some  of  the  experts  say  that,  as  a  natlob. 
we  have  violated  the  1909  Boundary  Wai- 
ters Treaty  with  Canada  by  our  neglect  of 
pollution  of  the  Oreat  Lakes.  So  action  nO/w 
to  cle.=tn  up  the  Lakes  Is  essential,  not  only  fbr 
selfish  reasons  but  It  Is  called  for  to  coi^- 
ply  with  oup  solemn  International  obllg|i- 
tlons.  I 

The  six  points  I  have  outlined  are  not!  a 
cure-all  for  the  environmental  Ills  of  t^e 
Great  Lakes.  But  I  suggest  that  they  do  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  beginning — and  pusfi- 
Ing.  ' 

In   a   sense.   It   Is   a   sad   state   of   affairs 
when  new  frontiers  must  necessarily  be  fro^ 
tiers  of  restoration  and  preservation. 

But  restoration  and  preservation  of  tt>e 
Oreat  Lakes  Is  an  environmental  frontier  0f 
the  highest  national  importance. 
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Indeed  the  Great  Lakes  should  be  made 
an  environmental  showcase  for  the  Nation 
and  the  world. 

A  great  American  once  said: 

"To  waste,  to  destroy,  our  natural  re- 
sources, to  skin  and  exhaust  the  land  In- 
stead of  using  It  to  Increase  Its  usefulness, 
will  result  m  undermining,  In  the  days  of  our 
children,  the  very  prosperity  which  we  ought 
by  right  to  hand  down  to  them,  amplified 
and  developed." 

The  words,  of  course,  were  those  of  Presi- 
dent Teddy  Roosevelt;  he  used  them  In  a 
message  to  Congress  more  than  83  years 
ago. 

One  can  only  Imagine  what  would  have 
been  Teddy  Roosevelt's  Indignation  If  he 
were  alive  and  aware  of  the  pollution  In  our 
lakes  and  In  the  air  today. 

Many  of  you  who  have  visited  the  Capitol 
Building  m  Washington  have  seen  a  beau- 
tiful chandelier  hanging  in  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's formal  office.  There  Is  a  delightful, 
true  story  about  that  chandelier.  It  was  not 
always  In  the  Vice  President's  office.  For 
many  years  It  hung  in  the  President's  oval 
room  In  the  White  House. 

But  when  Teddy  Roosevelt  became  Presi- 
dent, he  wanted  the  windows  wide  open  bo 
the  invigorating  fresh  air  could  rush  In. 
President  Teddy  enjoyed  the  fresh  air;  but 
the  breezes  kept  up  a  constant  tinkling  of 
the  crystals  of  the  chandelier — and  the  noise 
disturbed  and  bothered  the  President's  con- 
centration at  bis  desk. 

Finally,  he  ordered  his  secretary  to  take 
the  chandelier  down,  and  move  It  to  the 
Vice  Presidents  office.  "Maybe  It  will  keep 
him  awake,"  were  Teddy's  parting  words. 

I  don't  know  about  Charles  Fairbanks,  who 
was  Vice  President  then — but  I  do  know  that 
the  Vice  President  we  have  new  Is  awake  to 
the  problems  of  pollution — as  his  presence 
at  this  conference  yesterday  Indicated.  For- 
tunately, when  he  spoke  here  he  spoke  for 
an  Administration  In  Washington  that  Is 
providing  the  most  vigorous  and  enlightened 
leadership  since  Teddy  Roosevelt  In  the  con- 
stant battle  of  the  ages  to  protect  our  en- 
vironment. 

We  shall  succeed,  I  am  confident.  In  ex- 
tricating ourselves  from  a  distant,  tragic 
war;  we  may  yet  solve  the  problems  of 
\irban  blight,  discrimination  and  poverty. 
Bi't  even  If  we  solve  all  of  those  problems — 
we  shall  fall — unless  we  can  save  our  en- 
vironment. 

Because  you  are  here  at  this  national  pol- 
lution control  conference,  there  Is  hope — I 
salute  you,  and  I  thank  you  very  much. 


April  22,  1971 


ASIAN  STUDIES  VITAL 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALTPCRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATTVES 
Thursday.  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  concerns  of  our  foreign  policy 
is  that  of  our  relationships,  past,  present, 
and  future,  with  the  countries  of  Asia. 

Recently,  in  my  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  Honorable  Patsy  Mxmk  delivered  an 
address  to  the  First  National  Conference 
on  Asian  American  Studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  beautiful  Island  State  of 
Hawaii  and  one  of  the  most  articulate 
Mem.bers  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  Mrs.  Mcnc  is  not  only 
distinguished  for  her  brilliant,  legal 
mind,  but  has  forged  an  ambassadorial 


link  between  our  friends  In  Asia  and  the 
United  States. 

Her  thoughtful  and  illuminating  re- 
marks should  be  read  by  all  of  us  who 
strive  for  imderstanding  of  worlds  and 
culture  other  than  our  own  and  who  seek, 
in  her  words,  "a  more  rational  foreign 
policy  than  has  been  demonstrated  by 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam." 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  bring  this  significant  ad- 
dress to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

ADDRBSS    by    REPRESEMTATIVr    PaTST    T.    MIMK 

My  credentials  to  address  this  dlstln- 
giilshed  body  are  obvious,  as  well  as  Inalien- 
able. What  you  see,  or  think  you  see  In  my 
(jerson  Is,  however,  only  skin-deep.  I  am 
beislcally  no  different  than  any  typical  per- 
son of  my  generation  whose  education  was 
totally  devoid  of  all  reference  to  the  under- 
standing of  any  world  other  than  the  West- 
em  civilization.  The  color  of  my  skin,  how- 
ever, did  give  me  a  sensitivity  and  a  c\irl- 
oslty  about  the  other  world  which  was  not 
studied  or  taught  In  the  regular  school  sys- 
tem. 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  a  myopic  egotistical 
mentality  that  our  country  has  persisted  In 
this  educational  direction  which  falls  to 
recognize  that  the  history,  culture  and  pol- 
itics of  Asia  are  equally  Important  as  the 
study  of  Europe,  Its  history,  cu.oure  and 
politics.  And  thus  we  have  deliberately  stul- 
tified our  ability  to  comprehend  the  Asian. 
If  America  Is  to  reach  full  bloom  as  a  nation 
which  fulfills  the  Ideal  of  a  democracy,  it 
must  develop  an  attitude  In  Its  people  which 
accepts  an  Asian  life  as  being  equal  to  that 
of  other  hiunan  beings,  and  accords  It  full 
dignity. 

The  deeply  Imbued  prejudice  which  Is  har- 
bored by  most  Americans  against  those  of 
Asian  blood,  citizen  and  aJlen  alike,  was  re- 
vealed by  the  unchallenged  actions  of  our 
government  against  all  peoples  of  Japanese 
descent  during  World  War  11.  Over  a  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  were  taken  from  their 
homes  and  placed  behind  barbed  wires  as 
a  protection  to  the  rest  of  the  coimtry 
against  presirmed  hostility  and  potential 
sabotage.  The  basis  of  this  outrageous  act 
was  fear  brought  about  by  the  belief  that 
the  "Inscrutable"  Oriental  could  not  be 
trusted.  This  decision  did  not  produce  anj 
public  outcry.  The  entire  population  of  one 
national  origin  overnight  became  the  enemy, 
stripped  of  property,  rights  of  citizenship, 
human  dignity  and  due  process  of  law,  with- 
out so  much  as  even  a  stifled  voice  of  con- 
science among  our  letidlng  scholars  or  civil 
libertarians. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  hardened  this 
view.  All  Vietnamese  stooping  In  the  rice 
fields  are  pictured  as  the  enemy,  sub-hiunan 
without  emotions  and  for  whom  life  la  less 
valuable  than  for  ua. 

Ehiring  the  Calley  trial,  we  were  told  about 
'MOR",  the  "Mere  Gook  Rule"  which  was 
the  underlying  basis  for  Galley's  assertion 
that  the  slaughter  of  women  and  children, 
our  prisoners  of  war,  was  "no  big  thing." 

The  "Mere  Gook  Rule"  says  that  life  la 
less  Important,  less  valuable  to  an  Oriental. 
Laws  that  protect  other  human  beings  do 
not  apply  to  "Oooks".  In  a  sense  as  WUllam 
Oreider  of  the  Washington  Poet  said  before 
the  verdict  became  known,  the  essence  of  the 
Calley  case  was  to  determine  the  validity  of 
this  rule.  He  described  It  as  the  "unspoken 
issue"  at  the  trial. 

The  Issue  was  not  as  unspoken  as  most 
would  still  prefer  to  believe.  The  indictment 
drawn  up  by  the  Army  against  Ueutenant 
Calley  stated  In  bU  separate  charges  that  he 
did  at  My  Lai  murder  four  Oriental  human 
beings  .  .  .  murder  not  less  than  30  Orien- 
tal human  beings  .  .  .  murder  three  Orien- 
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tai  human  beings  .  .  .  murder  an  unknown 
number  of  Oriental  human  beings  not  less 
than  seventy  .  .  .  and  so  on  numbering  102. 

The  indictment  made  clear  to  me  that  the 
murder  of  "Mere  Gooka"  was  ttie  Issue,  else 
why  the  special  description  of  the  victims  as 
"Oriental  human  beings"? 

The  public  reaction  after  the  verdict  fiu*- 
ther  verifies  the  condition  of  our  society.  No 
one  likes  to  believe  that  our  country  Is  so 
lacking  of  understanding  and  reason  as  to 
be  incapable  of  appreciating  the  enormous 
importance  of  the  verdict  In  the  Calley  case. 

Are  the  vast  majority  of  voices  being 
sounded  against  the  verdict  really  conscious 
of  the  Implications  of  their  protest?  Are  they 
saying  that  Calley  should  be  freed  even 
though  he  was  found  guilty  of  murdering 

22  human  beings?  or  was  It  because  It  was 

23  Oriental  human  beings?  and  that  the 
Geneva  Law  regarding  treatment  of  prisoners 
did  not  apply  to  "Mere  Oooks"?  These  are 
the  questions  which  should  never  have  to  be 
uked  In  a  free  society. 

How  do  we  put  Into  proper  perspective 
Dean  Rusk's  vision  of  the  "yellow  peril"  ex- 
pressed as  Justification  for  building  an  antl- 
halllstlc  missile  system  on  the  one  hand,  and 
improved  relations  with  the  ping-pong  ex- 
perts In  Peking? 

A  third  generation  American,  why  mvist  I 
continue  to  be  asked  how  I  enjoy  living  In 
this  country  as  though  it  could  never  really 
be  mine  as  It  Is  yovu-s.  Why  must  I  explain 
that  my  father  does  not  own  a  restaurant 
or  a  laundry? 

These  are  gnawing  pains  of  those  who 
yearn  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  cltlssenshlp 
yet  who  realize  that  there  are  invisible  and 
visible  barriers  to  Its  attainment. 

Your  obligations  as  scholars  cannot  be 
overlooked.  The  InteUectual  segment  of  ovx 
society  has  been  derelict  In  Its  Ir.fiuence.  It 
has  failed  to  equip  the  general  public  with 
adequate  knowledge  upon  which  to  refute 
prejudice  and  with  which  to  base  wholesome 
and  genuine  conclusions.  The  collection  of 
artifacts  in  the  museimis  and  libraries  of  the 
wealthy  do  not  Infiuence  public  policy. 

We  must  become  aggressive.  We  must  Insist 
upon  the  study  of  Asian  culture  and  history 
In  the  earliest  years  of  our  schooling.  Oriental 
studies  must  not  only  be  a  fetish  for  a  few 
wise  scholars  at  iinlversltles  but  It  must  be- 
come a  standard  part  of  our  school  currtcu- 
liun,  both  elementary  and  secondary.  This  Is 
an  obligation  which  you  must  not  further  de- 
lay, lest  we  fall  again  Into  a  second  Vietnam. 

When  all  our  men  are  home  safely  and  the 
war  yet  rages  on  In  Vietnam  and  our  bombe 
continue  to  kill  Asians,  It  will  be  too  late  to 
begin  our  understanding  of  Vletnamlzatlon. 

If  our  foreign  policy  were  not  Intertwined 
with  the  fate  of  the  world.  I  would  not  be  so 
anxious  or  disturbed,  for  our  own  fallings 
would  suffer  no  consequence  except  to  our- 
selves. But  In  the  realm  of  world  politics 
every  act  we  do  or  fall  to  do  out  of  Ignorance 
or  lack  of  perception  reflects  upon  the  next 
step. 

with  Instant  media  and  mass  communi- 
cation the  need  for  greater  attention  to  the 
Interpretative  capacity  of  our  citizens  Is  self- 
evident.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  few 
scholars  with  knowledge  and  expertise.  We 
must  rather  have  a  nation  fuUy  conversant 
with  the  history  of  the  East  as  well  as  the 
West. 

Dr.  Margaret  Mead  has  said  that,  "The 
United  States  has  always  been  afraid  of 
foreigners  .  .  .  the  last  foreigners  to  cotne 
have  always  upset  the  previous  foreigners 
who  had  Just  settled  down."  She  says  that 
this  fear  Is  based  on  a  feeling  that  "our 
Internal  Integration  Is  weak,  and  It  Is  weak." 
This  Is  the  point  to  which  education  must 
be  directed,  to  buUd  our  national  stability 
by  overcoming  false  fears  and  prejudice. 
Asian  American  studies  therefore  has  the 
Important  task  of  Instructing  non-Asians  In 
the  ways  of  those  of  Asian  descent. 
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All  too  often,  the  American  concept  of 
International  studies  has  seemed  to  be  that 
we  would  bring  Asian  scholars  to  our  shores 
to  study  the  "advanced"  culture  of  this  na- 
tion. There  was  no  thought  or  expectation 
that,  we,  too,  had  much  to  learn  from  such 
contacts.  The  concept  of  Americans  studying 
Asia  from  the  standpoint  of  themselves  at- 
tempting to  learn  something  better  was  all 
but  Ignored.  As  a  result,  when  the  Vietnam 
War  broke  out,  according  to  a  study  by 
Education  and  World  Affairs,  there  were  only 
ten  American  scholars  engaged  In  research 
on  that  country.  Perhaps  the  staggering  cost 
of  more  than  260.000  Americans  dead  or 
wounded  and  some  125  billion  dollars  ex- 
pended In  a  futUe  quest  for  "victory"  over 
an  lll-d'»flned  aggressor  has  convinced  us  of 
the  need  for  far  more  attention  to  the  polit- 
ical, social  and  cultural  character  of  these 
countries  of  Asia. 

The  turbulent  politics  of  a  region  where 
millions  are  crying  for  change  and  a  better 
life  underscores  the  need  for  a  more  positive 
and  enlightened  American  role.  As  we  have 
seen,  even  the  smallest  misunderstanding 
has  potential  for  disastrous  results.  Indeed, 
the  ravages  of  the  Vietnam  war  on  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  most 
damaging  result  cil  all. 

If  education  be  the  answer,  let  us  move 
forward  then  to  an  expanded  program  of 
research  and  study,  and  bring  this  knowl- 
edge to  bear  on  public  understanding.  To 
forestall  future  VIetnams  and  My  Lais,  It 
will  be  necessary  to  Imbue  In  our  national 
consciousness  the  certain  knowledge  that  It 
Is  no  more  right  or  Just  to  slaughter  millions 
of  Asians  and  destroy  whole  Asian  country- 
sides than  It  Is  to  exterminate  equal  num- 
bers of  Europeans. 

Obviously,  you — ^the  scholars  engaged  In 
this  vital  field — will  have  a  key  role  In  this 
most  Important  undertaking.  You  can  Inform 
America  about  how  to  understand  the  many 
facets  of  Asia,  from  the  Intentions  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  to  the  reasons 
Tor  the  racial  hostility  in  Malaysia. 

Anthropologists  have  often  talked  of  the 
"cultural  distance"  factor,  which  Increases 
our  dlfBculty  to  deal  with  people  around  the 
world,  as  their  own  traditions  differ  radi- 
cally from  ours.  As  the  distance  Increases, 
more  skill  and  knowledge  are  necessary  for 
real  communication.  Insights  developed  In 
cross-cultural  studies  are  In  turn  essential 
aids  to  understanding  the  way  In  which  our 
own  national  events  respond  to,  are  stimu- 
lated by,  and  contribute  to  events  In  other 
countries.  Can  Asian  scholars  better  com- 
prehend the  adverse  reaction  of  the  Amer- 
ican body  politic  to  the  sentence  of  Lieuten- 
ant Calley?  Perhaps  not,  but  I  believe  that 
they  are  more  equipped  to  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  ethical  problem  confronting  us 
that  Is  demonstrated  by  the  Calley  episode. 
And  I  am  sure  that  they  will  agree  on  the 
need  for  oiir  Intensive  effort  and  understand- 
ing to  overcome  the  prejudice  that  the  Cal- 
ley reaction  suggests. 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  state  that  the 
very  future  of  America  as  we  have  known  It 
depends  largely  on  our  Tuture  relationships 
with  Asia.  Unless  we  can  surmount  outdated 
notions  of  superiority  and  Inferiority,  con- 
flicts arising  from  such  attitudes  will  con- 
tinue to  plague  us. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  I  have  felt  a  special  obligation  to 
help  bring  Hawaii's  experience  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rest  of  our  country.  The  very  ad- 
mission of  Hawaii  as  the  50th  State  was  a 
large  step  forward  acknowledging  American 
growth  towards  the  Pacific.  That  same  year 
we  saw  the  establishment  of  the  East-West 
Center  at  the  University  of  Hawaii.  Over  the 
years  since  its  origin,  the  East- West  Center 
has  compiled  an  outstanding  record  dl  bring- 
ing together  students  and  scholars  from  Asia 
and  America. 

While  the  accomplishments  of  the  Center 
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have  been  exemplary,  I  feel  that  Its  ad- 
ministration under  the  "umbrella"  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  not  provided  a 
framework  for  the  Center's  greatest  and  most 
Important  achievement.  State  and  AID  are 
concerned  primarily  with  carrying  out  and 
Implementing  American  foreign  policy,  and 
they  are  not  as  concerned  with  educating 
Americans  towards  a  greater  understanding 
of  Asians.  It  Is  true  that  we  have  randb.  to 
offer  Asians  In  the  way  of  technical  knowl- 
edge and  expertise.  And  we  should  provide 
It.  And  State  and  AID  are  the  proper  vehi- 
cles for  this  kind  of  program.  However,  we 
need  something  more  than  this  In  our  na- 
tional program. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  Is  the  agency  of  our  government  most 
concerned  with  education  for  Its  own  sake. 
Accordingly,  It  Is  my  hope  that  either  the 
East-West  Center  be  transferred  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  Department,  or  that  a  new 
cross-cultural  Asian  Studies  program  be  aug- 
mented under  HEW  to  run  parallel  to  the 
East-West  Center's  programmatic  goals.  Con- 
gress will  this  year  take  up  an  extension 
of  the  International  Education  Act,  and  I 
will  strive  for  consideration  of  my  bill  at 
that  time.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to 
secure  a  more  meaningful  Implementation 
of  the  International  Education  Act.  perhaps 
focusing  on  an  expanded  role  for  the  East- 
West  Center  which  would  place  more  stress 
on  cultural  studies.  Again,  1  do  not  soom 
the  problem-oriented  approach  of  AID  with 
Its  emphasis  on  population,  food,  and  sim- 
ilar areas.  I  do  feel,  however,  on  a  long-range 
basis  we  must  begin  to  give  similar  recogni- 
tion to  the  broader  dimensions  of  Asian  stud- 
ies which  bear  on  the  Important  issues  of 
understanding  and  trust,  and  which  demon- 
strate a  real  equality. 

To  implement  my  strong  belief  that  Asian 
studies  should  be  a  component  part  of  our 
entire  educations!  system  beginning  In  the 
elementary  grades,  I  am  supporting  other 
legislation  currentlv  under  eon.'?1  deration  in 
Congress  This  bill,  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Stud- 
ies Act  of  1971,  would  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1968  by 
adding  a  broad  new  Federal  program  of  aid 
to  school  systems  in  affording  our  students 
an  opoortunlty  to  learn  of  the  background 
and  contributions  of  those  ethnic  minorities 
which  are  now  part  of  America. 

Under  this  program,  we  envision  the  devel- 
opment of  curriculum  materials  for  use  In 
elementarv  and  secondarv  schools  which  deal 
with  the  hlftory,  geography,  society,  economy, 
literature,  art,  music,  drama,  language,  and 
general  culttire  of  these  various  ethnic 
groups.  ITiese  curriculum  materials  would 
be  distributed  throughout  wur  school  sys- 
tems, and  educators  trained  to  utilize  them 
In  dally  classroom  Instruction. 

We  would  draw  on  such  resources  as  re- 
search facilities  and  personnel  of  colleges, 
universities,  and  museums,  as  well  as  the 
special  knowledge  of  ethnic  groups  In  local 
communities.  Thus,  the  expertise  of  Asian 
scholars  could  be  employed  to  the  benefit 
of  the  schoolchildren  of  this  county  In  giving 
them  a  far  better  understanding  than  their 
parents  had  of  life  in  Asia  and  other  non- 
Caucasian  areas.  I  believe  this  knowledge  is 
imperative  If  we  are  to  equip  our  people  with 
the  means  of  seeking,  through  the  demo- 
cratic process,  a  more  rational  foreign  policy 
than  has  been  demonstrated  by  our  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam. 

It  will  be  a  grass-roots  effort.  If  you  will, 
starting  at  the  very  base  of  our  society  In 
educating  future  generations  to  provide  bet- 
ter leadership  than  we  have  shown  to  date. 
As  1  have  said,  Asian  scholars  will  have  a 
vital  role  In  this  task,  taking  themselves  out 
of  the  realm  of  academic  Isolation  and  dusty 
research  Journals.  They  will  dedicate  them- 
selves to  transforming  our  entire  society 
through  active  Involvement. 
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The  ethnic  studies  bill  has  recently  bfen 
approved  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  I  ♦111 
do  all  I  can  to  obtain  Its  final  adoption  this 
session  so  that  we  can  at  least  begin  to  njeet 
this  great  challenge. 

Extension  of  the  International  Education 
Act,  which  would  also  accomplish  these  bb- 
JecUyes  of  ethnic  Instruction  In  our  gr|ide 
school  as  well  as  other  purposes,  Is  also;  on 
the  Congressional  agenda.  The  Act,  whjlch 
held  Immense  promise,  has  never  been 
funded,  a  situation  which  I  feel  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  lack  of  sufficient  lobbying  by 
Asian  scholars.  Adoption  of  the  basic  Au- 
thorizing framework  was  only  half  the  task, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  after  this  was  ac- 
complished those  Involved  seem  to  return 
to  their  professorial  duties  and  assume  t|iat 
the  money  to  implement  the  Act  wouldj  be 
forthcoming  automatically. 

By  now,  I  hope,  the  realization  has  st 
that  It  will  take  an  even  greater  amounlj 
effort  to  pursue  the  matter  to  a  concU 
This  year  we  have  to  start  all  over  agali 
securing  extension  of  the  authorizing 
Then,  we  will  be  concerned  with  appropria- 
tions. This  time  we  have  the  additional  pb- 
staclea  of  lack  of  the  momentum  that  was 
built  up  with  passage  of  the  original  ict, 
and  a  budget  stringency  which  has  s^n 
cut-backs  rather  than  additions  In  n)ost 
areas  of  education.  We  now  have  to  explain 
why  the  Act  was  not  funded  the  first  time 
around,  a  logical  question  by  those  holcf  ng 
the  Congressional  purse-strings.  These  are 
some  of  the  problems  faced  by  those  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  alncerely  Interes^ted 
In  furthering  the  cause  of  Asian  and  o^er 
International  studies  through  the  Interpa- 
tlonal  Education  Act.  As  you  can  see.  A^an 
scholars  have  their  work  cut  out  If  they  ex- 
pect to  succeed.  Victory  will  not  be  attained 
except  through  a  concerted  drive  employjng 
all  the  legislative  lobbying  strategies  that 
many  academicians  have  hesitated  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  In  the  past. 

I  hope  that  all  those  who  want  to  see  the 
International  Education  Act  become  the  ef- 
fective, dynamic  program  It  should  be,  ^11 
take  an  active  part  In  rallying  the  supoort 
of  their  Members  of  Congress  to  make  cerikin 
that  the  extension  legislation  Is  consldo-ed 
this  year.  I 

Somebody  Is  going  to  have  to  take  the 
lead  If  our  country  Is  to  get  off  dead  center 
In  Its  attitudes  toward  and  knowledge!  of 
Asia.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  Interest'  In 
this  conierence.  which  I  hope  presagei  a 
renewed  bid  for  attention  to  this  important 
field. 

How  else  are  we  to  pass  on  to  our  elUl- 
dren,  and  to  the  new  generation  of  leaders, 
the  knowledge  that  Asian  life  Is  ]ust  as 
precious  as  any  other?  We  have  to  show  that 
yeUow-sklnned  people,  too,  have  their  Arts 
and  their  cultures  and  their  accomplish- 
ments, knowledge  that  can  only  be  gleatied 
by  studying  these  subjects  In  detail. 

I  trust  that  someday,  America  will  be  tf>le 
to  look  back  and  wonder  how  there  cojuld 
have  been  a  Vietnam  war.  In  which  p\ir 
country  helped  one  group  of  Vletnaoeee 
kill  other  groups  of  Vietnamese.  We  will 
know  that  the  ultimate  folly  was  to  pursue 
continued  killing  long  after  acknowledg:lng 
that  there  could  be  no  military  victory.  Our 
only  purpose  In  continuing  this  awful  War 
then,  was  to  save  "face" — a  fault  usually  at- 
tributed to  Asians — ^by  turning  over  the 
fighting  to  otbeia  Instead  of  ending  it.  $ut 
In  so  doing,  we  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  own  humanity  and  respect 
for  fellow  beings.  Indeed  as  one  writer  pu^  It, 
the  success  of  Vietnamlzatlon  means  c^y 
that  the  color  of  corpses  are  to  be  yello\^. 

Lieutenant  Galley,  so  much  the  "typical" 
American  that  he  stirred  pangs  of  sympathy 
from  his  countrymen,  exemplifies  the  botror 
of  a  nation  that  has  lost  the  ability  to  tell 
right   from  wrong.  The  American  reaction 
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shows  at  once  that  there  can  be  no  "crime" 
whatever  Is  done  to  Asians,  yet  we  know  that 
the  entire  war  Is  a  crime  In  all  Its  suspects. 

If  there  is  a  glimmer  of  hope  In  all  of 
this,  It  Is  that  the  brutal  truth  of  our  own 
shortcomings  has  been  made  absolutely  clear, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have 
far  to  go  to  achieve  a  true  dedication  to  our 
own  exaulted  Ideals  and  traditions  of  hu- 
man value.  When  we  see  the  First  Lady  lead- 
ing a  crusade  to  help  earthquake  victims  In 
South  America  but  our  country  Ignoring  the 
deaths  of  hundreds  of  thousands  In  a  similar 
disaster  in  East  Pakistan,  we  realize  the 
enormity  of  the  challenge  with  which  we 
are  faced. 

Realization  that  something  Is  wrong  Is  the 
first  step  toward  correcting  It.  Dedication 
toward  change  Is  the  next.  Asian  scholars, 
I  feel,  are  In  a  special  position  to  know 
what  must  and  should  be  done.  I  call  on  this 
conference  to  help  lead  our  nation  to  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  values  and  hu- 
manity of  Asia,  so  that  we  will  not  again 
stumble  In  the  pursuit  of  greatness  but  will 
humbly  seek  the  more  fundamental  goal  of 
progress  for  all  mankind. 


April  22,  1971 


HAITI 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OT   PENH8TLVAN1A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent-for-Ufe  of  Haiti,  oui-  tiny  black 
neighbor  to  the  south,  is  dead.  It  is  to 
be  doubted  that  he  will  be  greatly 
mourned  except  by  the  very  few  people 
whom  he  benefited.  Certainly  the  mass 
of  the  population  of  Haiti,  groxmd  into 
poverty,  and  totally  at  the  mercy  of  their 
Papa  Doc  and  his  Tonton  Macoute, 
have  very  little  In  their  recent  history 
to  look  back  upon  with  pleasure,  and 
only  the  terrible  condition  of  their 
country  for  which  to  thank  their  now- 
departed  tjrrsmt. 

Time  was  when  we  in  this  country  en- 
tertained high  hopes  for  the  little  black 
republic  occupying  what  was  once  one 
of  the  most  fertile  lands  of  the  blessed 
Caribbean  Sea.  After  all  they  were  one 
of  the  first — perhaps  the  very  first — to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  Old  World 
imperialist  masters.  Proud  in  their  his- 
tory are  names  like  Toussalnte  L'Ouver- 
ture,  Dessalines,  Chrlstophe — blacks  all, 
slaves  all— who  In  the  early  19th  century 
rose  in  rebellion  and  defeated  the  dis- 
ciplined military  power  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  then  Emperor  of  Prance. 
Haiti  became  independent  of  Prance  ap- 
proximately one  generation  after  we  of 
the  United  States  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
our  own  English  masters. 

But  there  the  similarity  stopped.  De- 
mocracy took  permanent  root  in  our 
country.  The  tyranny  of  Napoleon  was 
replaced  by  another  t3^ranny — a  home- 
grown one — in  theirs.  Ruins  of  the  for- 
tress-like castles  of  Dessalines  and 
Chrlstophe  can  still  be  seen  in  Haiti, 
built  by  slave  labor  under  the  lash  of 
a  black  master. 

Ultimately,  the  forms  of  democratic 
institutions  were  established  in  Haiti, 
with  an  elected  legislature  and  an  elected 
chief  executive,  but  even  these  were 
quickly  perverted.  For  the  presidency  of 
Haiti  became  a  prize  to  be  gained  by 


armed  revolution,  this  oflBce  a  vehicle  for 
corrupt  acquisition  of  wealth. 

It  was  into  these  conditions  that  the 
UJ3.  Navy  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Corpe 
came  in  1915  at  the  height  of  riots  in 
the  capital  city  of  Port-au-Prince.  Per  a 
period  of  19  years  until  1934  the  people 
of  Haiti,  their  government  supported  by 
a  military  authority  imposed  from  with- 
out, enjoyed  the  only  time  of  peace  and 
prosperity  they  have  had  since  their 
French  masters  were  overthrown. 

Then,  in  1934  our  Marines  were  re- 
moved from  Haiti  and  the  little  nation 
was  once  again  on  its  own.  We  have  seen 
the  results.  The  future  holds  nothing  but 
foreboding. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a  people  cannot 
rise  if  their  faintest  hopes  are  always 
crushed  to  earth  the  moment  they  arise. 
The  human  condition,  like  a  lovely  spring 
flower,  can  only  blossom  in  receptive  soil, 
tended  by  skilled  gardners. 

In  the  past  perhaps  unwisely,  we  have 
tried  to  help  the  people  of  Haiti.  TTiere 
has  been  criticism  of  our  intervention 
on  the  groimds  that  it  stifled  the  political 
activities  of  the  people  themselves.  No 
doubt  such  criticisms  had  some  Justice. 
We  have,  however,  seen  what  the  polit- 
ical activities  of  the  Haitian  leaders  were 
before  our  Navy  and  Marines  came,  and 
we  have  also  seen  to  what  they  de- 
generated after  we  left.  One  should  also 
recognize  that  the  true  mesming  of  free- 
dom relates  to  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
individual:  freedom  from  fear,  freedom 
to  grow  and  develop,  freedom  to  work 
and  benefit  from  the  results  of  one's 
work.  Political  freedom  alone.  If  It  be- 
comes a  license  for  tyranny.  Is  not  to  be 
praised  but  to  be  condemned. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  advocate 
U.S.  intervention  into  the  affairs  of 
Haiti.  But  it  Is  only  natural  that 
we  should  feel  sympathy  for  the  people 
of  that  pathetic  little  land  and  extend 
to  them.  In  whatever  way  we  can,  such 
help  as  our  wisest  men  can  devise  to  be 
of  real  benefit  to  the  people,  the  victims 
of  nearly  two  centuries  of  Incredible  ex- 
ploitation and  misrule. 


SENATOR  DOLE  SPEAKS 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  the  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Bob  Dole,  U.S. 
Senator  and  Republican  National  Chair- 
man, to  the  annual  banquet  of  the  News- 
paper Farm  Editors  of  America  at  the 
Natitwial  Press  Club  on  April  19,  1971. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  Senator 
DoLi  in  certain  of  his  views  concerning 
the  Federal  Government's  relations  with 
the  industry  of  agriculture,  especially 
proposed  Government  reorganization 
which  would  apparently  splinter  and  pro- 
liferate the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  know  of  the  long  and  earnest  service 
the  Senator  has  given  In  Congress  to 
American  agriculture. 

Senator  Dou's  address  to  the  editors 
follows : 
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I  wish  to  thank  the  Newspaper  Farm  Edi- 
tors of  America  for  the  invitation  to  speak 
g^ls  evening  about  farm  issues  and  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

It  seemed  significant  to  me  that  when 
your  vice  president  and  my  good  friend  Don 
Kenedall  wrote  me  about  the  banquet,  he 
addressed  the  letter  to  the  RepubUcan  Na- 
tional Chairman.  I  have  to  assume  from  this 
that  he  expects  me  to  be  at  least  partially 
ngrtlsan  In  my  remarks. 

The  fact  that  President  Nixon  chose  for  the 
top  OOP  post  a  man  from  a  Western  Kansas 
wheat  town  with  ten  years  in  Congress  and 
a  membership  on  both  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  Is  a  strong  indication  of  his  interest 
in  Amierican  agriculture. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  the  Chair- 
man of  either  the  Republican  or  Democrat 
party  has  had  such  clear  agricultural  creden- 
oTls.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  President  Nixon  care  about 
the  farmer— and  not  Just  at  election  time. 

And  Just  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clif- 
ford Hardin  represents  our  farmers  In  the 
councils  of  government,  this  GOP  Chairman 
U  prepared  to  fight  for  fanning  Interests 
both  on  the  Senate  floor  and  In  the  i)oUtlcal 
arena. 

AOaiCnLTUBB'S   CONSUMKB   STOET 

On  several  occasions  you  have  been  ex- 
horted by  Secretaries  of  AgrlcultTire  that 
food  is  a  good  buy— thanks  to  the  productive 
genius  of  the  American  farmer  wedded  to  a 
superlative  proceselng  and  distributive  sys- 
tem. You  have  been  told  that  Americans 
pay  a  smaller  share  of  their  Income  for 
food  than  anyone  else:  about  16 JS  .jei  cent 
of  disposable  Income  Is  used  for  food.  (In 
Canada,  the  figiire  Is  about  20  per  cent; 
Western  Europe  and  Japan,  about  37  pet 
cent;  Russia  up  to  60  per  cent,  and  not 
to  menoon  the  developing  ooxm tries.) 

Speaking  In  terms  of  per  capita  Incomes, 
between  1960  and  1970,  per  capita  dl^)os- 
able  incomes  increased  from  $1,937  to  $3,- 
333,  while  per  capita  food  expendlturee  rose 
only  from  »388  to  $568.  In  other  words,  per 
capita  food  expenditures  Increased  only 
about  oue-eighth  as  much  as  per  capita  In- 
come, and  notably,  during  a  decade  when 
meat  consumption  showed  a  marked  In- 
crease. 

This  Is  truly  a  remarkable  record  of  pro- 
duction, e^eclally  considering  the  shrinking 
number  of  farm  men  and  women — a  story 
that  I  hope  the  press  wlU  help  to  make  clear 
to  all  Americans. 

We  know  that  In  terms  of  Income,  work- 
ing time  and  In  comparison  with  other  coun- 
tries, food  in  America  is  a  great  buy,  but 
not  all  of  the  95  per  cent  of  the  American 
people  who  do  not  live  on  farms  know  agri- 
culture's consumer  story.  Perhaps  you  and 
I,  and  your  editors,  need  to  do  a  better  Job 
of  conveying  both  sides  of  the  farm  plctvire 
to  the  general  public. 

I  hope  my  remarks  this  evening  tell  a  Uttle 
of  both  the  consumer  and  producer  stories 
of  agriculture. 

PAST    AlfD    NKT    FABM    INCOMB 

First,  I  will  review  briefly  the  past. 

Prom  1961  to  1968  (during  Democrat  Ad- 
ministrations) ,  American  farmers  posted  a 
realized  net  farm  Income  level  that  aver- 
aged «13.8  bUUon.  From  1969  to  1970,  how- 
ever, during  the  Nlxon-Hardin  period,  farm 
Income  averaged  $16.0  blUlon — up  16  i)er 
cent  (for  a  cumulative  total  Increase  of  $4.4 
bUllon.) 

Fskrmers  must  get  Incomes  commensurate 
to  their  work,  as  do  most  workers  In  other 
st^nnents  of  the  economy.  Secretary  Hardin 
has  told  President  Nixon  he  will  do  every- 
thing economically  feasible  to  meet  this 
need.  We  intend  to  do  even  better  with  the 
new  farm  programs.  Last  year  fanners  re- 
ceived only  78  p>er  cent  as  much  per  capita 
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income  as  the  non-farm  people.  That  was 
an  Increase  compared  with  the  56  per  cent 
level  in  1960,  but  far  from  our  plans  for 
further  Increase  by  1976. 

The  Republican  party  knows  that  In  1972 
It  wUl  have  to  run  on  Its  record.  We  wUl 
have  a  successful  story  to  teU  about  this 
Administration's  work  for  American  agricul- 
tiu'e.  I  know  that  you  good  people  will  taU 
It  like  It  Is — both  Ita  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. 

NEW    FABM    FROGBAM 

Never  before  in  history  has  a  new  depar- 
ture In  farm  programs  been  developed  with 
such  a  truly  bipartisan  appoach.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  night  sessions  that  Secre- 
tary Hardin  and  his  staff  spent  with  Chair- 
man Poage  trying  to  hammer  out  an  ac- 
ceptable program.  I  think  It  can  be  honestly 
stated  that  a  true  spirit  of  compromise 
carried  this  matter  to  legislative  victory. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  is  a  break  with 
the  past  by  enabling  farmers  to  employ  their 
land  and  capital  resources  in  planting  the 
crops  they  oan  best  produce.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Act  continues  the  protection  of 
farm  Income  through  payments  and  loans. 
The  1971  programs  give  farmers  a  much  wider 
choice  in  using  their  acreages  without  loatng 
program  benefits. 

The  new  provisions  place  greater  emphasis 
on  market  needs  as  the  guide  for  producers' 
planting  decisions.  The  acreage  provisions 
are  designed  primarily  to  keep  the  overall 
excess  of  productive  capacity  in  check  to  pre- 
vent surpluses. 

The  Act  is  encouraging  shifts  In  crop 
acreages  froo^  farm  to  farm  that  will  make 
each  a  more  successful  financial  operation. 

The  basic  factor  In  the  new  approcush  Is 
that  It  enables  farmers  to  devote  a  much 
larger  portion  of  their  acreage  to  the  market 
as  they  determine  and  continue  to  partici- 
pate. As  a  result,  the  interplay  of  market 
needs  and  farmers'  plans  will  play  a  much 
greater  role  in  price  determination  than  for 
some  time. 

Now  there  are  still  a  few — albeit  a  few — 
snipers  at  this  program.  But,  let  none  of 
the  political  carpers  overlook  the  fact  that 
this  program  Is  more  popular  than  any  pro- 
gram In  years — es  demonstrated  by  the  num- 
ber of  grain  farmers  enrolling  In  the  program 
during  the  current  signup  period. 

AOaiCXTLTCSAL  KXFOKT 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  "triple" 
record  for  VS.  agrcultural  exports  In  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

First:  The  value  of  total  shipments  wUl 
approximate  $7.6  bUllon — an  aU-tUne  high 
record  by  a  margin  of  $700  mUUon. 

SecoTul;  Sales  for  dollars  will  be  a  record 
$6.6  billion.  This  means  that  agriculture,  on 
the  dollar  account,  could  earn  a  favorable 
balance  of  about  $800  million.  That's  the 
amount  by  which  sales  for  dollars  should 
exceed  the  value  of  agricultural  Imports. 

Third:  The  volume  of  these  exporta  wUl 
be  Sibout  6  per  cent  above  the  volume  of  the 
previous  record  export  year. 

In  the  1970  crop  year,  almost  one  cropland 
acre  out  of  every  four  Is  produced  for  the 
export  market.  In  soybeans,  we  are  export- 
ing well  over  one-half  the  1970  crop.  We  are 
exporting  well  over  one-half  of  our  wheat 
crop,  two-thirds  of  the  rice  crop,  and  one- 
third  of  the  cotton  crop. 

The  growth  In  farm  exports  this  year  came 
because  the  market  Is  working.  An  iinfettered 
market  can  move  farm  products  from  the 
people  who  product  to  the  people  who  con- 
sume. That  Is  the  real  underlying  meaning 
of  this  year's  trade  figures:  The  International 
market — whUe  not  obstacle  free — Is  working. 
It  is  working  to  the  benefit  of  our  farmers. 

American  producers  of  grains  and  other 
feedstuffs  are  returning  as  a  part  of  the 
world  economy — where  the  market  works  to 
favor  the  efficient  producer  and  reward  the 
holder  of  comparative  economic  advantage. 
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The  Republican  Administration  Is  alert  to 
defend  agriculture's  trading  rights.  We  have 
been  concerned  about  the  growth  of  restric- 
tlonlst  thinking  In  many  countries  In  recent 
years.  We  have  been  particularly  uneasy 
about  the  growth  of  trade-restrictive  policies 
of  the  European  Community — and  concerned 
that  these  policies  might  be  extended  at  such 
times  as  the  Community  may  be  enlarged. 
Assistant  Secretary  Palmby  said  recently: 
"We  have  made  It  plain  both  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Community  that  we  are 
determined  to  use  all  appropriate  means  to 
safeguard  our  trade  rights  and  Interests  In 
grains,  soybeans,  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities. With  this  In  mind,  we  intend  to 
exercise  fully  our  rights  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (QATT) , 
Including  retaliatory  trade  measures  should 
that  be  necessary.  This  applies  both  during 
and  aftar  the  period  of  n.K.  negotiation  with 
the  Community,  whether  or  not  the  United 
Kingdom  becomes  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nity." 

Our  programs  look  to  overseas  markets,  and 
we  Intend  to  compete  for  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  our  products  throughout  the  world. 
If  U.S.  farm  exports  are  to  reach  our  $10 
billion  goal  by  the  next  decade — a  necessary 
objective — they  must  move  competitively  In 
the  world  markets.  It  wlU  be  our  policy  to  do 
everything  feasible  In  our  discussions  with 
foreign  governments  to  stimulate  export  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  farm  families.  We  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  results  of  the  Kennedy  round 
of  trade  negotiations.  We  know  now  that  In 
that  round  agriculture  was  treated  as  a  poor 
relative. 

For  example,  the  International  Qralns  Ar- 
rangement was  an  international  economic 
disaster  especially  to  U.S.  wheat  growers.  It 
Is  regrettable  that  the  then  President  John- 
son In  the  signing  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  should  state: 

"The  new  arrangement  thus  wlU  prove  new 
price  Insurance  to  U.8.  wheat  farmers." 

It  proved  to  be  low  price  Insurance  and 
losing  market  Insurance.  Other  countries  un- 
dersold us  and  we  were  left  "holding  the  bag" 
full  of  unexported  wheat. 

Australian  Minister  for  Primary  Industry, 
the  Honorable  J.  D.  Anthony  expressed  It 
perfectly  when  he  said : 

"What  has  happened  Is  that  France  has 
Increased  her  sales  at  the  expense  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Australian  Wheat  Board  has  taken  fuU  ad- 
vantage of  Its  favorable  position  under  the 
I.O.A.  and  has  been  very  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful In  Its  marketing.  As  a  result — and 
there  Is  no  doubt  about  this — Australia  has 
gained  more  than  her  traditional  share  of  the 
world  market.  While  this  has  been  happening, 
countries  who  are  not  parties  to  the  I.Q.A. — 
particularly  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Euro- 
pean countries — have  been  expanding  their 
sales  at  prices  out  of  line  with  I.OA.  prices." 
A  new  agreement  has  been  negotiated  which 
enables  U.S.  wheat  growers  to  prosi)er  from 
expanding  marketa.  The  machinery  of  the 
International  Wheat  Council  for  consultation 
and  the  collection  of  detailed  Information 
about  prices,  commercial  and  concessional 
sales  and  freight  rates  will  be  maintained. 
During  the  life  of  the  new  agreement,  wheat 
trading  prices  are  determined  by  the  ordinary 
play  of  market  forces. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  this  Administration 
to  obtain  our  fair  share  of  the  world  wheat 
marketa.  Wheat  growers  deserve  every  con- 
sideration, and  we  Intend  to  see  that  they 
get  It. 

RESPONSIVX  TO  FAEICZBS 

Perfection  Is  seldom  seen  In  Oovemment 
or  any  organization  or  Individual.  This  Ad- 
ministration has  on  occasion  demonstrated 
its  human  fralllty,  but  more  important.  It 
has  proved  Itself  responsive  to  the  citizens 
of  this  nation. 

For  Instance,  there  was  the  ASCS  regula- 
tion requiring  production  from  all  set-aside 
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acreage  In  one  of  the  past  three  years.  It 
didn't  take  long  to  learn  that  while  tills 
might  accomplish  the  ASC'b  desire  to  mftke 
historical  yields  more  accurate.  It  was  unde- 
sirable to  require  farmers  to  plow  up  latid 
that  has  been  out  of  production  for  10  yeirs 
or  more,  just  to  maintain  the  land's  prolen 
yield  record.  The  years  of  good  conservation 
practices  would  have  been  destroyed  with 
the  turning  of  the  earth  by  the  plow.  I 

The  Administration  promptly  resclnaed 
the  regulation.  I 

Over  the  past  few  years,  hog  prices  sta- 
bilized fairly  well,  and  we  saw  the  growthi  of 
sophisticated  hog  feeding  operations.  I  «se 
the  word  sophisticated  to  emphasize  the 
change  in  well  designed  feedlots  from  wftat 
we  knew  as  hog  pens  a  few  years  back,  "the 
Improvements  and  efficiencies  gained  iby 
these  new  methods  spread  rapidly  until  Ikst 
October  when  the  USDA's  hog  population  ig- 
ures  indicated  an  increase  in  hog  population 
of  18  per  ceat  over  the  year  earlier.  Sog 
prices  plummeted.  This  was  not  the  result  of 
any  USOA  action,  but  the  I>epartment  took 
positive  steps  to  respond  In  behalf  of  the 
farmer  by  purchasing  pork  for  the  Depart- 
ment's food  distribution  and  school  lui^h 
programs  to  help  stabilize  falling  pork  prides. 
So  far  this  fiscal  year  USDA  has  purchased 
■  %  over  145  million  pounds  of  pork  .  .  .  the  hl^- 

|{  est  level  of  pork  purchases  by  the  DepaH- 

ment  since  1956. 

The  Administration  Is  responsive  to  ijhe 
needs  of  the  farmers.  Farmers  have  Re- 
sponded eilso.  by  Indicating  a  sharp  do^n 
turn  in  their  Intended  farrowings. 

PROPOSED   LEGISLATION 

(o)  Farm  labor 

Tou  have  heard  the  rumors  about  the  1^111 
the  Department  of  Labor  plans  to  recommend 
to  place  agricultural  workers  under  the  Ita- 
tlonal  Labor  Relations  Act. 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  legislation  Is  not  I  In 
final  form,  and  I  assure  you  this  Admlns- 
tration  will  consider  the  need  further  before 
It  recommends  farm  labor  legislation. 

As  you  know,  under  present  labor  law, 
agricultural  workers  are  exempt  from  NLRB 
regulations.  With  this  exemption,  Cesar  Caa- 
vez  started  the  United  Farm  Workers  Orga- 
nizing Committee  (UFWOC)  In  Southarn 
California.  The  farmers  who  produced  grattes 
in  that  area  had  no  choice.  If  they  wanted! to 
sell  their  grapes,  they  had  to  sign  the  urw6c 
contract.  The  farm  workers  did  not  even  |et 
to  vote.  The  farmer  Just  started  deducting 
dues  from  their  pay  for  the  UFWOO.  , 

In  this  regard,  I  have  written  Secretixy 
Hodgson  urging  that  any  farm  labor  leglsja- 
tlon  provides  for : 

1)  Secret  Vote  by  the  worker. 

2)  Prohibition  of  Retail  Boycott  tactics. 

3)  Prevention  of  strike  at  harvest  time. 

4)  A  separate  administrative  entity  estab- 
lished to  arbitrate  disputes  and  admlnlsier 
the  program,  completely  separate  of  the  >  a- 
tlonal  Labor  Relations  Board. 

(b)   Pesticides 

Legislative  hearings  on  the  use  of  pesticides 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Agriculture 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.    ] 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings  It  becocdes 
apparent: 

1)  Some  form  of  regulatory  Agricultural 
chemical  legislation  will  be  passed  by  this 
Congress.  I 

2)  Agricultural  chemicals  are  basically 
very  important  and  useful  both  to  farm<T8 
and  to  city  dwellers. 

Reason — not  emotion  must  become  lfae 
means  to  compare  and  evaluate  the  risks  a  ad 
the  benefits  of  using  these  chemicals. 

Proposed  legislation  is  too  broad  wlthdut 
some  means  to  evaluate  and  compare  dif- 
ferent chemicals  as  to  their  toxicity  aid 
poUutive  capacity.  Some  common  standard 
must  be  established  before  such  Judgments 
can  be  made. 
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With  such  a  standard.  It  seems  reasonable 
that  regulations  for  these  valuable  "tools" 
can  be  written  that  would  assure  a  clean 
healthy  environment. 

(c)   Farm  credit 

The  FedersLl  Farm  Credit  Board  has  planned 
legislation  that  would  extensively  revise  and 
expand  the  service  of  the  Farm  Credit  Banks. 

This  agricultural  credit  system  Is  over  60 
years  old.  As  you  know,  It  was  started  to 
assist  and  maintain  farm  credit  in  a  time 
when  farmers  could  not  obtain  credit  from 
other  sources.  The  system  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  'seed"  money  from  the 
Federal  government  has  been  repaid  and  the 
system  operates  Independent  of  govern- 
ment supervision  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Farm  Credit  legislation. 

The  profKjsed  credit  legislation  has  not 
been  appraised  by  the  Kxecutive  branch  of 
government.  It  is  generally  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  bill  contains  some  provisions 
the  Farm  Credit  system  doee  not  hope  to 
attain,  but  were  Included  to  serve  as  "trad- 
ing stock"  when  the  bill  Is  considered  by 
Congress. 

I  can  assure  you  this  Administration  Is 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  credit  to  the 
operation  of  a  farm  in  today's  economy.  As 
agriculture  changes,  Its  financial  soxirces 
should  also  change,  and  this  will  be  the  basis 
on  which  this  legislation  will  be  considered. 

(d)  Rural  development 
Rural  development  legislation  will  be  Im- 
plemented in  this  session  of  Congress  and  In 
the  next.  The  Rural  Development  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, will  be  conducting  hearings  throughout 
the  nation.  The  first  of  these  will  be  in  Sioux 
City,  Iowa  on  May  3  and  4.  The  Subcommit- 
tee plans  to  call  in  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen from  rural  communities  In  the  four- 
state  area  around  Sioux  City  (Iowa,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska)  the  first 
day.  The  second  day  will  be  devoted  to  field 
trips  throughout  the  area  talking  with  the 
people  in  their  rural  environment. 

By  these  hearings  we  hope  to  get  some  new 
Ideas  from  which  to  develop  legislation  to 
aid  rural  American.  It  may  require  revenue 
sharing,  it  may  require  government  reor- 
ganization. 

GOVERNMENT    REORGANIZATION 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  you  would  disagree 
that  a  drastic  reform  of  our  Federal  govern- 
ment structure  is  long  overdue.  Your  ideas 
of  where  the  revamping  should  begin,  how- 
ever, probably  differ  greatly  from  those  of 
your  financial  and  managing  editors,  and 
with  officials  faced  with  excruciating  prob- 
lems In  the  cities.  But,  if  we  are  to  achieve 
progress,  all  of  us  must  be  willing  to  see  the 
other  guy's  side,  and  give  a  little  to  gain 
a  lot. 

When  the  President  assessed  our  present 
position  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
I  think  he  stated  the  case  for  all  of  us.  He 
said,  "Most  Americans  today  are  simply  fed 
up  with  government  at  all  levels."  The  Presi- 
dent followed  this  with  a  further  expansion 
of  the  idea  In  his  message  to  the  Congress 
March  25  when  he  recalled,  "There  was  some 
surprise  that  such  a  sweeping  Indictment  of 
government  would  come  from  within  the 
government  Itself,  yet  It  is  precisely  there, 
within  the  government  Itself  that  frustration 
with  government  Is  often  most  deeply  expe- 
rienced. A  president  and  his  associates  often 
feel  that  frustration  as  they  try  to  fvilflll 
their  promises  to  the  people.  Legislators  feel 
that  frustration  as  they  work  to  carry  out 
the  hopes  of  their  constituents.  And  dedi- 
cated civil  servants  feel  that  frustration  as 
they  strive  to  achieve  in  action  the  goals 
which  have  been  established  In  law." 

The  President  summed  up  succinctly  a  real 
problem  of  agriculture — that  of  frustration 
all  the  way  from  the  farm  level  to  the  high- 
est administrative  offices. 
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It  is  necessary  at  this  point  in  time  that 
all  of  us  acknowledge  that  government 
bureaucracy  has  become  top  heavy  and  ttt 
removed  from  the  people. 

I  am  not  inferring  that  reorganization  is 
the  ultimate  solution  to  all  farm  problems, 
but  proper  reorganization  of  the  Federal' 
government  could  go  a  long  way  In  removing 
agriculture  as  a  whipping  boy  of  urban 
Influences. 

Past  administrations  have  struggled  under 
the  existing  maze  of  uncoordinated  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  government,  each  add- 
ing patch  upon  patch  and  providing  only 
temporary  or  negligible  regional  achievement. 
This  Administration  has  valiantly  attempted 
to  tighten  up  procedures;  to  coordinate 
departments  and  agencies. 

Out  of  all  this  eSort,  I  have  reached  but 
one  concltision:  Future  opportunity  for 
America  can  and  must  be  met  with  changes 
that  will  permit  more  rapid  and  flexible 
inter-agency  action,  plus  more  freedom  for 
individual  Initiative.  This  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  grouping  areas  of  respon- 
sibility having  common  characteristics. 

The  time  is  here  for  a  thorough  evaluation 
of  agricultural  trends  and  practices,  to  at- 
tempt to  project  farm  needs  for  the  future. 
We  have  not  always  done  this  successfully 
in  the  past.  The  fact  up  to  100,000  farmers 
are  dropping  out  of  the  family  farm  system 
each  year  ought  to  be  proof  enough  of  our 
present  Inadequacy  in  retaining  the  family 
farm  system.  What  we  all  thought  were  good 
farm  programs  from  time  to  time,  provided 
only  a  precarious  partial  security  for  about 
40  per  cent  of  our  agricultural  people;  and 
these  programs  have  failed  dismally  to  keep 
our  farmers  and  their  sons  In  the  farming 
business.  I  know  we  agree  on  that  point. 

Congress  and  the  Executive  branch  need 
to  look  in  the  future  toward  permanent  solu- 
tions— ways  to  stabilize  a  now  declining  farm 
population,  and  to  improve  the  income  for 
those  remaining  farmers.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Rural  Development  legislation  will  be  passed 
this  session  and  begin  to  alleviate  these 
problems. 

In  some  areas,  farmers  are  making  great 
strides  In  helping  themselves.  This  is  good. 
Farmers  have  found  that  they  can  often  help 
themselves  through  bargaining  and  commod- 
ity groups.  But,  they  cannot  do  It  all  alone. 

We  need  your  help  in  generating  the  kind 
of  public  support  that  is  absolutely  essential 
to  obtain  and  Implement  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams needed  by  farmers.  In  past  years,  we 
have  not  sold  the  true  image  of  agriculture 
to  city  dwellers  and  their  representatives  In 
Congress.  This  particular  failure  is  part  of 
the  reason  unsatisfactory  farm  programs 
have  been  compromised  In  the  past. 

The  farmer  must  be  given  the  legislative 
means  to  help  himself  toward  a  better  life. 
Such  means  would  require  equitable  pro- 
grams passed  by  an  agriculturally-attuned 
Congress,  encouraged  and  supported  by  in- 
formed constituencies.  As  agricultural  writ- 
ers, your  role  In  assisting  this  nation's  back- 
bone Industry  is  self-evident — and  unques- 
tionably, an  Important  one — as  communicat- 
ing the  needs  of  the  farmer— Is  conununlcat- 
ing  the  needs  of  the  country. 


MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  HOLDING 
COMMISSIONS  IN  THE  ARMY  RE- 
SERVE OR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
SERVICES 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  April  7, 1971,  issue  of  the  State  news- 
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paper  there  appeared  a  very  relevant 
article  entitled  "Congress,  Coiirt.  and  the 
Constitution." 

Federal  District  Judge  Gerhard  A. 
Gesell  In  his  recent  decision  barring 
Members  of  Congress  from  holding  Re- 
serve or  National  Guard  commissions, 
has  created  an  immediate  problem.  In 
writing  this  article,  Mr.  W.  D.  Workman, 
jr  points  out  that  Judge  Gesell  relied 
on  section  6,  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Section  6  of  the  Constitution  bars 
Congressmen  from  also  "holding  any 
civil  ofiace  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States." 

This  is  a  safeguard  that  shows  the  in- 
tention of  the  drafters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. These  safeguards  were  created  to 
establish  a  balance  between  the  different 
components  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Further,  these  drafters  wsmted  a  balance 
between  enough  military  strength  and 
the  danger  of  a  large  active  army.  To  this 
end,  militia  were  established,  and  the 
appointment  of  militia  officers  was  re- 
served to  the  States.  Thus,  the  Consti- 
tution clearly  contrasts  militia  officers 
with  those  of  the  Regular  services  as 
State  officials  rather  than  national  offi- 
cials. These  important  comments  deserve 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  iJie  article  entitled  "Congress, 
Court,  and  the  Constitution,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  7,  1971,  issue  of  the 
State  newspaper  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNGRKSs,  Court,  and  thk  CoNSTrruTioN 
(By  W.  D.  Workman,  Jr.) 

The  language  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
seems  specific  enough  through  the  provisions 
of  Section  6  of  Article  I  In  banning  congress- 
men from  dual  office-holding: 

"No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during 
the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civU  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been 
created  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall 
have  been  incresised  during  such  time;  and 
no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House 
during  his  continuance  In  office." 

This  was  the  section  relied  upon  by  Fed- 
eral District  Judge  Gerhard  A.  GeeeU  last 
week  when  he  handed  down  a  decision  bar- 
ring members  of  Congress  from  holding  com- 
missions In  the  Reserve  or  National  Guard 
components  of  the  armed  servloes. 

But  the  Judge  may  have  overlooked  the 
Intent  of  those  who  drafted  the  Constitution 
at  the  Philadelphia  convention  of  1787.  To 
be  sure,  they  were  concerned  lest  the  con- 
templated new  central  government  be  grant- 
ed too  much  power.  And  to  that  end,  they 
erected  several  barriers  (Including  the  one 
cited  above)  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  acquiring  greater  powers  through  in- 
fluencing either  the  functioning  or  the  com- 
position of  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  the  prohibition  against 
membership  in  Congress  by  persons  holding 
XSB.  office  could  not  have  envisioned  the  ban's 
being  applied  against  officers  of  the  mllltla — 
which  Is  what  the  controversy  is  all  about. 

The  drafters  sought  a  balance  between  the 
need  for  adequate  mUitary  strength  and  the 
<langer  of  a  large  standing  army  by  mandat- 
ing Congress  to  provide  "for  organizing,  arm- 
ing and  disciplining  the  mUltla."  At  the  same 
time,  and  upon  motion  of  James  Madison, 
they  agreed  that  the  appointment  of  the 
mllltla  ofllcers  should  be  reserved  to  the 
states. 
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Thus,  It  was  the  clear  Intention  that  of- 
ficers of  the  mllltla,  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  regular  servloes,  should  be  state  rather 
than  national  officials.  In  the  years  since 
then,  both  the  Reserves  and  the  National 
Guard  have  taken  on  far  greater  identifica- 
tion with  the  central  government,  especially 
so  with  respect  to  the  Reserves. 

These  subsequent  developments,  however, 
do  not  In  themselves  overthrow  the  1787 
premise  (still  in  the  Constitution)  that  offi- 
cers of  the  mllltla  should  be  appointed  within 
the  several  states.  The  question  Is  one  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  to  be  carried  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  as  Judge  QeseU  himself 
hinted. 

Furthermore,  Congress  Itself  should  give 
thought  to  the  possibility  of  revising  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  more  clearly  speU  out 
the  conditions  under  which  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  officers  might  serve  In  the  na- 
tional legislature. 

Most  of  the  states.  South  Carolina  among 
them,  traditionally  have  excepted  such  mlU- 
tary  officers  from  restrictions  applicable  to 
clvU  officers.  Our  own  Constitution  of  1895, 
for  example,  prohibits  dual  office-holding 
within  state  government  but  adds  this  per- 
tinent exclusion: 

"Provided,  That  any  person  holding  an- 
other office  may  at  the  same  time  be  an  of- 
ficer In  the  Mllltla  or  a  Notary  PubUo." 

The  Issue  Is  a  legitimate  and  important  one, 
for  there  are  119  members  of  Congress  di- 
rectly afi^ected  by  its  outcome.  The  function- 
ing of  that  body  could  weU  be  Impaired  If  all 
those  legislators  were  caUed  to  active  duty  In 
a  critical  national  emergency.  Bo,  too,  covUd 
mUltary  operations  be  hampered  to  some  de- 
gree by  the  absence  of  so  many  officers  If 
the  Indlvldxials  stayed  on  congressional  duty. 

The  matter  needs  more  thought  than  It 
has  been  given  up  to  this  time.  However  It 
comes  out,  the  nation  may  wind  up  owing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Judge  GeseU  for  facing  the 
Issue  squarely — whether  or  not  his  ruling  is 
sustained. 


THE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 


or    MASSACHTTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Avril  22.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  MassaMiusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  nearly  four  decades  ago  the 
Congress  passed  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  and  set  this  Nation  on  a  con- 
stant course  of  action  to  guarantee  cer- 
tain rights  and  protections  to  working 
men  and  women  of  America.  Under  that 
act  American  industrial  production 
boomed,  corporate  growth  outreached 
even  the  wildest  projections,  and  the  era 
of  the  sweatshop  and  human  agony  was 
supplanted  by  a  new  prosperity  and  se- 
curity for  wage  earners. 

Unfortunately,  that  farslghted  act  ex- 
empted two  crucial  sectors  of  our  na- 
tional economy — agricultural  workers 
and  public  employees.  Both  were  deemed 
at  the  time  to  have  special  needs  and 
responsibilities  which  set  them  apart 
from  the  general  labor  body. 

Since  passage  of  that  act  employment 
in  the  public  sector  has  soared  to  embrace 
nearly  13  million  men  and  women.  The 
public  sector  continues  to  grow  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  part  of  our 
economy — and  yet  most  of  those  em- 
ployees do  not  enjoy  the  rights  and  pro- 
tections afforded  their  coimterparts  all 
these  years  In  private  employment. 
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The  Public  Employee  Relations  Act 
which  several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
promoting  in  this  session  would  declare 
as  a  national  policy  that  all  public  em- 
ployees be  allowed  to  organize  tmd 
bargain  collectively  with  public  manage- 
ment. This  is  no  new  notion;  rather,  it 
is  a  long  overdue  extension  of  rights 
which  most  workers  have  enjoyed  for  a 
generation,  to  Government  employees. 

Higher  wages,  job  security,  overtime 
pay,  holidays  and  vacations,  medical  and 
hospitalization  protection  and  grievance 
resolution — these  are  the  benefits  af- 
forded employees  In  the  private  sector 
through  negotiated  agreements  with 
their  employers.  Government  workers 
continue  to  depend  upon  the  benevolence 
of  politicians  and  administrators;  how- 
ever, In  too  many  cases,  their  needs  have 
fallen  low  on  the  priorities  lists. 

Many  public  employees  today  find  that 
their  counterparts  in  private  industry 
enjoy  far  higher  salaries  and  consider- 
ably greater  freedom  and  dignity  on  the 
job.  This  sort  of  injustice  must  be  over- 
come and  the  enactment  of  the  Public 
Employees  Relations  Act  is  a  logical  first 
step. 

The  bill  would  define  the  rights  of  pub- 
lic employees,  establish  a  procedure  for 
choosing  labor  representatives  through 
elections  and  provide  procedures  for  re- 
solving management  and  employee  com- 
plaints. It  creates  a  collective  bargain- 
ing framework  and  contemplates  the 
possible  need  for  binding  agreements  and 
the  arbitration  of  unresolved  conflicts. 
Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  administra- 
tion of  its  procedures  by  a  five-msui  Na- 
tional Public  Employees  Relations  Com- 
mission. This  Commission  is  patterned 
after  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
but  takes  note  of  the  legitimate  differ- 
ences in  function  and  decisionmaking 
processes  in  the  public  sector. 

Many  labor  relations  authorities  insist 
that  a  uniform  system  of  employee  rela- 
tions is  essential  if  Government  services 
are  to  continue  to  fimction  efficiently. 
The  collective  bargaining  process  has, 
in  the  private  sector,  proven  itself  to  be 
a  dependable  mechanism  and  a  fine  ex- 
pression of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
not  work  with  equal  reliability  In  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  public  employees 
and  preserving  the  high  standards  of 
Government  operation  which  Americans 
have  come  to  expect. 


THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  OUR 
COMMITMENT  IN  VIETNAM  AND 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

or  cAUFORiriA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBS 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  13,  1971,  it  was  my  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs 
Council  on  the  subject  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  achieving  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  the  frustration  and  disillusionment 
resulting  from  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam could  cause  us  to  turn  away  from 
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the  active  role  we  must  play  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  In  the  course  of  my  remarks;  I 
discussed  the  differences  between  oitr 
commitment  in  Vietnam  and  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  1^ 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoHtD, 
as  follows:  \ 

Spkbch  op  Sxmatob  Alan  Ckakbton 

Disaster  coxild  strike  us  in  the  Middle  Eajst 
U  the  VB.  turns  away  from  Its  world  respoii- 
BiblUtles  because  of  the  fnistratlons  aad 
agonies  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Tb«  situations  In  the  two  areas  are  totally 
different,  and  dlsliluslomnent  over  the  wfiy 
things  have  turned  out  in  Southeast  Aqla 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  Israel's 
survlvsl  and  world  peace  depend  on  otir 
standing  by  our  commitments.  i 

Vietnam  was  a  bad  oase  of  giving  commit- 
ments In  the  name  of  national  Interests 
which  never  existed.  ' 

In  contrast,  we  have  sound,  proper,  lonjg- 
standing  commitments  to  Israel,  and  oUr 
national  Interests  are  integrally  tied  to  peace 
in  the  area. 

There  are  at  least  seven  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  the  situation  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  situation  in  the  Middle  Ea|t. 

1.  Our  moral  obligation  to  Israel  dalies 
back  to  pre-World  War  II  days  when  we  did 
far  less  than  we  should  have  to  try  to  step 
the  Nazi  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  wb^n 
we  shut  our  doors  to  those  who  fled  the 
slaughter,  and  forced  them  to  find  sanctuary 
m  Palestine.  We  have  no  such  moral  obliga- 
tions to  South  Vietnam. 

2.  The  present  cease-fire  came  about  laj-galy 
because  of  our  Initiative.  We  are  therefoo-e 
especially  obligated  to  see  that  It  ends  satis- 
factorily— particularly  since  the  Arabs,  with 
Russian  assistance,  violated  it  to  Israel's 
disadvantage  by  moving  SAM  antl-alrcr^t 
missiles  to  the  Suez  Canal.  I 

3.  Israel  Is  a  Democracy,  and  one  of  the 
few  tnily  free  societies  in  her  part  of  the 
world.  j 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government,  in 
contrast.  Is  a  corrupt  military  dictatorship. 

While  It  may,  unfortunately,  be  In  the 
recent  American  tradition  to  support  mili- 
tary dictatorships,  doing  so  Is  not.  In  ihy 
opinion.  In  the  best  interest  of  the  U.S. 

4.  We  are  militarily  entangled  In  a  foreign 
civil  war  In  Vietnam.  [ 

There  is  no  similar  situation  In  the  case  of 
Israel. 

5.  Israel  asks  only  military  equipment 
from  us:  the  Israelis  do  their  own  fighting. 

Defending  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam h&s  coet  us  45,000  American  lives — a^d 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  woundled 
and  maimed — and  we  continue  to  pay  In 
blood  and  misery  day  after  day  after  diy. 

6.  Supporting  the  Elouth  Vietnamese  mltl- 
tary  struggle  with  as  much  as  $28.8  blUloQ  a 
year  In  outright  gifts  of  American  taxpayeta' 
money  has  threatened  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
drained  our  economy,  brought  us  rampant 
Inflation  and  with  it,  imder  present  adminis- 
tration policies,  a  business  recession  and  In- 
creased unemployment. 

Israel.  In  contrast,  pays  for  the  material  ^e 
send  her. 

7.  Vital  American  national  Interests  gre 
not  Involved  In  the  Indochina  war. 

If  American  interests  were.  In  fact,  at  sta|ce 
In  Southeast  Asia  we  would  not  be  pulUhg 
our  men  out. 

On  the  other  hand.  America  historically 
has  had  vital  strategic  Interest  In  the  Middle 
East. 

World  War  n  with  the  Nazi  and  Fascist 
thrusts  around  the  Mediterranean  revoal^ 
bow  Important  that  area  Is.  I 

Today,  Russia  is  moving  Into  the  area  wlih 
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a  vast  naval  fleet,  above  and  below  the  water, 
and  arms  support  to  the  Arabs. 

We  cannot  abandon  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  to  the  Russians  and  this  Includes 
the  Arabs  too. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  U.8.  is  a  truer 
friend  of  the  Arabs  than  Is  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  the  Arabs  need  peace  above  all  to 
make  the  social  and  economic  progresa  that 
their  proud  people  need  and  deserve. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  our  need  and  de- 
sire for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

There  U  grave  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union 
shares  our  need  and  desire. 

I  believe  that  peace  In  the  Middle  East  can 
be  brought  about — and  eventxially  made  per- 
manent— only  If  It  is  the  result  of  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Arabs  and  the  Is- 
raelis, and  only  If  Israel  winds  up  with  recog- 
nized borders  that  are  as  geographically  de- 
fendable  as  borders  can  be — and  with  tlxe 
means  with  which  to  defend  them. 

Israel  cannot  achieve  propter  borders  with- 
out America's  full  diplomatic  backing. 

And  to  defend  her  borders  against  a  pos- 
sible Soviet-supported  Arab  Invasion,  she  will 
need  continued  American  economic  aid  and 
military  weapons  until  a  sound  and  secure 
pefLce  is  establLshed. 

All  in  all,  I  think  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  handled  an  Incredibly  difficult  situ- 
ation In  the  Middle  East  with  considerable 
skUl. 

It  is  perhaps  its  best  performance  In  fof- 
eign  policy.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Administration  has  fully  realized  the  im- 
plications of  Its  recent  public  and  private 
pressures  on  Israel  to  accept,  either  In  fact 
or  in  principle,  a  territorial  solutdon  before 
substantive  negotlationi  take  place. 

Asking  the  Israelis  to  draw  up  a  territo- 
rial map  In  advance  of  direct  peace  talks 
Ls  like  asking  a  poker  dealer  to  deal  his 
cards  face  up. 

This,  again,  is  not  analogous  to  the  Viet- 
nam situation. 

There  are  no  signs  that  any  significant 
negotiations  will  ever  be  possible  In  Indo- 
china. 

This  Is  not  true  In  the  Middle  East. 

Quite  understandably,  the  Israelis  refuse 
to  accept  oral  or  written  giiarantees  of  se- 
curity from  the  United  States  or  anyone  else. 

The  promises  of  the  past  quarter  century 
have  taught  them  that,  in  our  violent  world 
of  power  politics,  arms  races,  and  war,  they 
can  rely  only  on  security  built  on  armed 
strength  bolstered  by  an  advantageous  ter- 
rltcM'lai  position. 

At  numerous  times  In  the  past,  the  United 
States  has  been  quick  to  assure  Israel  of  Its 
full  diplomatic  support — ^but  slow  to  back 
up  its  oral  and  written  guarantees. 

Secretary  Rogers  gave  the  Impression  In 
his  news  conference  on  March  16,  tliat  the 
U.S.  was  minimizing  Israel's  need  for  terri- 
tory as  security. 

He  said: 

"Now  we  don't  think  geography  Is  solely 
responsible  for  secvulty,  or  even  to  a  large  ex- 
tent responsible  for  security. 

"Certainly  In  modern-day  world  situations, 
geography  Is  ordinarily  not  important." 

The  next  day,  the  American  press  carried 
headlines  like  the  following,  which  appeared 
in  California,  over  stories  reporting  the 
Secretary's  statements: 

"Rogers  Urges  Israeli  Land  Concessions" 

"Rogers  Urges  Israel  To  Concede  Con- 
quered Land" 

Contrary  to  the  statements  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  "Geographical  considera- 
tions" are  crucial  to  any  political  settlement 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  In  my  opinion,  they 
are  the  critical  factor  In  establishing  perma- 
nent peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Our  Government  knows  that  Israel  will 
not  accept  any  settlement  that  leaves  Its 
territorial  needs  immet.  When  these  needs 
are  Ignored  or  when  we  pretend  that  they  can 
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be  compromised,  our  diplomatic  initiatives 
are  blunted  because  of  our  apparent  inability 
to  understand  the  unconditional  nature  of 
Israel's  security  requirements. 

On  March  26, 1  attended  a  rather  unprece- 
dented closed  meeting  Secretary  Rogers  held 
with  67  Senators  to  clarify  the  State  De- 
partment's position  concerning  an  Arab- 
Israeli  peace  settlement. 

At  this  meeting  the  Secretary  assured  us 
that  there  were  no  preconditions  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  that  woxild  require 
Che  Israelis  to  withdraw  to  the  Pre-1967 
borders  before  negotiations  occur,  or  to  agree 
in  advance  to  such  a  withdrawal. 

This  was  the  central  point  which  he  dls- 
cvissed. 

He  amply  cleared  up  the  misunderstand- 
ings that  many  of  us  had  concerning  the 
American  diplomatic  position. 

I  know  that  the  majority  of  those  present 
were  satisfied  with  his  clarifications. 

But  the  Secretary  knows  how  every  word 
of  his  every  public  utterance  Is  studied  for 
Its  open  and  hidden  meaning. 

He  knows  that  If  the  American  press  In- 
terpreted ills  March  16  remarks  as  oain^g 
on  Israel  to  agree  in  advance  to  a  territorial 
settlement,  the  Arabs  and  the  Busalaiu 
would  Interpret  It  that  way,  too. 

If  Secretary  Rogers  felt  that  he  coxild 
explain  the  American  diplomatic  position  on 
the  Middle  East  to  67  members  of  the  Senate 
why  hasn't  he  also  told  the  American  pub- 
lic— and  the  world — that  we  are  not  asking 
the  Israelis  to  agree  to  the  principle  of 
withdrawal  before  negotiations  begin? 

Secretary  Rogers  should  provide  publicly 
the  same  explanation  of  U.S.  policies  that 
he  gave  privately  to  Senators.  The  exact 
Intent  of  the  American  policies — both  at 
home  and  abroad — will  be  unclear  until  there 
is  public  clarification  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's policies  In  the  Middle  East. 

At  the  heart  of  this  matter  Is  American 
support  of  Israel's  diplomatic  position. 

No  one  Is  asking  that  we  blindly  follow 
the  dictates  of  any  nation. 

But  our  commitment  to  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  must  be  a  commitment  to  obtain 
a  stable  and  lasting  p>eace. 

All  parties  must  feel  secure. 

All  must  be  relatively  satisfied. 

The  leaders  of  both  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states  must  be  able  to  come  before  their  peo- 
ple with  a  politically  acceptable  settlement. 

An  American  diplomatic  position  which  U 
weak  and  ambivalent  In  regard  to  Israel's 
legitimate  territorial  needs  threatens  the 
possibility  of  achieving  true  peace  In  the 
middle  East. 

Perhaps  we  have  privately — In  official  and 
unofficial  circles — taken  diplomatic  steps  to 
demonstrate  support  for  Israel's  territorial 
needs. 

But  the  credibility  of  such  a  private  posi- 
tion is  Jeopardized  by  the  Secretary  of 
State's  public  silence. 

The  nature  of  what  Israel  deems  Its  proper 
and  vital  territorial  needs  are  no  secret. 

A  few  days  before  the  closed  session  of 
Senators  with  Secretary  Rogers,  I  attended 
a  similar  closed  meeting  of  Senators  with 
Israel's  Foreign  Secretary,  Abba  Edan. 

At  that  private  meeting,  as  elsewhere  pub- 
licly, Israel  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  she  believes  she  has  three  basic  security 
needs: 

1.  A  demilitarized  Slnal  Peninsula  to  serve 
as  a  buffer  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

Israel  has  also  made  It  plain,  however, 
that  she  has  no  desire  to  hold  forever  the 
Great  Sinai  Desert  she  presently  occupies. 

2.  An  Israel  presence  at  Sharm  El  Shlek — 
at  the  mouth  of  the  GvOf  of  Aqaba — with  a 
connecting  link  to  Ellat.  the  port  of  entry 
for  most  of  Israel's  oil  Imports. 

The  Israelis  do  not  demand  permanent 
possession  of  Sharm  El  Shlek — but  they  feel 
they  must  be  there  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 
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^^)ba  Eban  suggested  that  a  B9-year  Israeli 
jMBB  of  Sharm  El  Sheik  would  be  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative  to  actual  sovereignty. 

8,  Possession  of  the  Golan  Heights. 

Taken  from  Syria  In  1967,  the  Israelis  are 
^inn  In  the  belief  that  the  Heights  must  re- 
nuln  in  their  hands  to  Insure  that  they  can- 
not be  used  by  Syrian  artillery  forces  to  fire 
on  Israeli  agricultural  settlements  In  the 
Oslllee. 

finally,  the  Israelis  have  never  Indicated 
1  desire  to  hold  the  territory  they  presently 
occupy  on  the  West  bank  of  tlie  Jordan. 
They  have  declared,  however,  that  they  will 
not  again  divide  the  City  of  Jerusalem, 
{or  religious,  historic,  and  symbolic  reasons. 

inor  the  U.S.  to  act  as  If  these  territorial 
needs  deemed  absolutely  essential  by  Is- 
rsel  are,  to  use  Secretary  Rogers'  March  16 
pbrsse,  "not  important"  iiae  put  Israel  In 
Um  untenable  position  of  having  to  publicly 
disagree  with  her  strongest  ally. 

This  has  encouraged  the  Arab  states,  and 
tbelr  Soviet  allies  to  became  increasingly 
Intransigent  on  the  Issue  of  negotiations 
tnd  territorial    adjustments. 

Furthermore,  the  continued  American  focus 
on  ways  to  guarantee  the  peace  In  the  ab- 
aenoe  of  any  real  move  toward  direct  peace 
Mgotlations  seems  to  be  based  on  the  Il- 
lusion that  peace  can  be  had  If  only  we  can 
find  someone  to  enforce  it. 

Enforcing  a  peace  between  bitter  enemies 
Is,  of  course,  important.  But  the  Horse  has 
been  placed  l^efore  the  cart. 

A  settlement  needs  many  things  before  It 
needs  an  army  to  enforce  It. 

Needed  now — before  direct  negotiations — 
»re  specific  steps  which  will  dissipate  the 
itmoephere  of  Israeli-Arab  mistrust. 

The  Suez  Canal  could  be  reopened  with 
Isrsell  right  of  passage. 

A  discussion  of  the  future  status  of  refu- 
gees could  be  begun. 

Prisoners  of  war  could  be  exchanged  be- 
fore peace  negotiations  take  place. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
can  play  the  role  of  neutral  mediator  In  the 
Ulddle  East. 

We  are  morally  and  historically  committed 
to  Israel's  survival. 

The  Arab  nations  rightly  question  our 
Impartiality. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  failed  to 
raallse  that  when  we  diplomatically  stray 
Irom  reasonable  support  of  Israeli  territorial 
needs  we  neither  gain  friends  In  the  Arab 
world  nor  move  the  parties  closer  to  jjeace. 

Our  role  must  be  to  do  everything  to 
lirtng  both  sides  to  direct  negotiations. 

The  chances  for  an  Arab-Israeli  peace  con- 
ference are  directly  related  to  the  support 
Israel  receives  from  the  United  States. 

As  long  as  President  Sadat  feels  thatTs- 
taal  lacks  complete  American  diplomatic 
support  he  will  set  unreasonable  precondi- 
tions on  direct  Egyptian  participation  in  a 
MkWle  East  settlement  with  Israel. 


TORRANCE  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIrOaKIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1971 

Jb.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
vtaker,  a  significant  Increase  in  the 
WiUty  of  medical  care  available  to  the 
residents  of  Torrance,  Calif.,  and  sur- 
fwmdlng  cities  in  the  17th  Congressional 
Owrtct,  will  be  recognized  on  May  1  of 
w»  year  when  the  new  Torrance  Me- 
■wlal  Hospital  is  dedicated. 
JCUb  seven-story.  250-bed  structure 
wu  be  one  of  the  most  modem  medical 
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facilities  in  the  South  Bay  area.  It  was 
built  at  the  cost  of  $9  million,  with  $3.2 
million  in  Federal  funds  provided  imder 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  and  the  remainder 
coming  from  Industry  and  citizens  served 
by  the  hospital.  Its  area  of  service  in- 
cludes all  of  the  cities  west  of  the  Harbor 
Freeway  and  south  of  Rosecrans  Avenue. 

Torrance  Memorial  is  a  nonprofit  com- 
munity hospital  created  by  combining 
the  former  Jared  Sydney  Torrance  Me- 
morial Hospital  and  Riviera  Community 
Hospital.  It  is  fully  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation. 

With  the  population  in  the  hospital's 
service  area  doubling  in  the  past  decade, 
It  became  apparent  that  expanded  med- 
ical facilities  would  be  needed.  A  10-acre 
site  was  acquired  at  3330  Lomlta  Boule- 
vard In  the  heart  of  a  53 -acre  medical 
complex  that  Is  now  being  developed 
north  of  the  Torrance  Airport. 

The  new  hospital  will  provide  complete 
acute  general  hospital  care  and  is  also 
equipped  with  a  six-bed  coronary  care 
unit  with  sophisticated  monitoring 
equipment,  a  six-bed  intensive  care  unit 
for  medical  or  surgical  patients,  and  a 
large  area  devoted  to  the  rapidly  devel- 
oping field  of  nuclear  medicine. 

Built  on  the  Friesen  architectural  plan, 
the  completely  soimdproofed  building 
utilizes  a  central  core  for  supply,  process- 
ing and  distributions  systems.  The  food 
service  makes  use  of  mass-production 
techniques  Including  microwave  cooking 
equipment.  A  complete  electrical  genera- 
tor Is  on  constant  standby  status  in  the 
event  of  a  power  failure.  A  giant  disposal 
system  grinds  all  wastes,  reducing  Its 
bulk  by  80  percent  and  expelling  it  as  a 
fine  powder. 

Other  specialized  medical  departments 
include  Its  well-equipped  laboratory 
which  will  conduct  extensive  serology 
tests  for  parasitic  diseases,  the  only  lab- 
oratory of  its  type  in  the  United  States 
offering  direct  service  to  the  physician. 

Its  emergency  department  Is  specif- 
ically designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
surrounding  industrial  community.  Sur- 
geries, blood  bank  and  X-ray  depart- 
ments, located  on  the  first  floor,  assure 
patients  of  complete  attention  within 
minutes  of  arrival  at  the  hospital  in 
emergency  conditions. 

Torrance  Memorial  Hospital  has  been 
designated  as  the  'West  Coast  headquar- 
ters for  the  International  Eye  Foundation 
based  here  in  'Washington,  D.C.  The  hos- 
pital will  coUect  transplant  material  from 
eye  banks  in  California  and  surrounding 
Western  States.  If  not  required  locally 
within  20  hours,  these  eye  tissues  will  be 
sent  abroad  for  use  within  the  critical 
48-hour  period  after  their  donation. 

After  the  opening  of  the  modern  new 
hospital,  the  board  of  directors  plans  to 
dispose  of  the  existing  fsu;iliUes  in  Tor- 
T&nce — the  old  Torrance  Memorial  Hos- 
pital which  has  been  in  service  since 
1925  and  the  present  Riviera  Community 
Hospital  which  was  built  In  1957.  One 
proposal  which  is  still  under  considera- 
tion is  the  conversion  of  Riviera  Com- 
munity Hospital  to  a  psychiatric  clinic. 

The  well-being  of  the  patient  has  al- 
ways been  the  prime  concern  of  the 
staffs  of  the  present  hospitals,  and  I  am 
certain  this  will  continue  to  be  true  In 
the  new  facilitsr  which  will  provide  the 
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very  finest  of  modem  medical  and  sur- 
gical techniques  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  with  any  project  of 
this  magnitude,  it  was  completed  as  a 
result  of  the  dreams  and  dedicated  hard 
work  of  many  peovie. 

Among  those  who  should  be  honored 
for  their  efforts  to  bring  the  new  Tor- 
rance Memorial  Hospital  to  reality  are 
its  administrator,  Ron  Harper;  Margaret 
Wooley.  president  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors; Dr.  John  Steward,  chief  of  staff 
and  a  member  of  the  board;  and  Judy 
Miller,  president  of  the  woman's  auxil- 
iary and  wife  of  Mayor  Ken  Miller. 

Equal  recognition  is  deserved  by  the 
other  members  of  the  board :  'Vice  Presi- 
dent John  Barrington,  Secretary  Dean 
Sears,  Treasurer  Philip  Halloran,  J. 
Robert  Bloomfield,  MJ3.;  Jack  R.  Brok- 
ken,  MX).;  William  G.  Davis,  Vernon 
Hughes,  Kenneth  Marsden,  Mrs.  John 
D.  Melville,  John  Nursall,  MJD.;  George 
W.  Post,  C.  Nelson  Rucker,  Maurice  D. 
Schwartz,  Mrs.  John  A.  Shldler,  Ray  B. 
Slaney.  Samuel  C.  Steward,  Mrs.  Grover 
Whyte,  George  Wing,  and  a  longtime 
friend,  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Charlbs  H.  Wilson. 


MINERVA  S.  BUERK  HONORED  BY 
GOVERNMENT  OF  FRANCE  AS  ONE 
OF  SIX  DISTINGUISHED  AMER- 
ICAN WOMEN 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  well- 
known  doctor  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Permsylvania  has  been  highly  honored 
by  the  Government  of  France. 

Minerva  8.  Buerk,  M.D.,  from  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  who  is  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Women's  Association,  has 
been  honored  as  one  of  six  "distinguished 
American  women"  by  the  Government  of 
France.  She  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
French  Government  from  April  23  to 
May  6,  1971,  on  a  2-week  tour  of  France 
which  will  include  visits  to  places  Uie 
French  Government  believes  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  women  as  representatives 
of  American  women. 

Dr.  Buerk  and  the  other  visiting  "dis- 
tinguished American  women"  will  be 
honored  at  a  luncheon  on  Thursday, 
April  22,  given  by  the  Honorable  Charles 
Lucet,  Ambassador  from  France,  and 
Mme.  Lucet,  at  the  French  Embassy  in 
Washington,  D.C,  prior  to  their  depar- 
ture from  Washington.  Upon  arrival  they 
will  be  greeted  by  a  welcoming  ceremony 
extended  by  the  French  Foreign  Office. 

Dr.  Buerk  served  as  chief  of  derma- 
tology at  the  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital  from 
1958  to  1969  and  became  consultant  in 
dermatology  at  the  hospital  in  1970.  She 
is  on  the  teaching  staff  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania.  She  conducts  a 
private  practice  in  dermatology. 

Dr.  Buerk  believes  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  in  a  state  of  flux  now  which  could 
mean  more  opportunities  for  women  In 
the  future.  8be  has  stated  that: 
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Tbe  medical  profession  Is  cbangliig  Its 
Image  and  is  mftin^e  the  changes  faet  be- 
cause we  need  doctors. 

Dr.  Buerk  said: 

The  American  Medical  Women's 
tlon  relies  on  coxinselllng  to  get  more 


Assocla- 
1  romen 


Into  the  medical  field. 

She  listed  pediatrics,  general  me<licine, 
gynecology,  psychiatry,  and  anesthesiol- 
ogy as  good  medical  fields  foe  women. 
"Dermatology  is  another  ideal  Seld  for 
women."  she  added.  She  also  saldj 

Madldne  U  a  very  demanding  care«r,  but 
It's  also  one  of  the  most  graiiXylng,  bqth  In- 
tellectually and  enwtlonally.  That's  wfcy  It's 
a  natural  for  women. 


JOBS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 


OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  April  22.  1971 


'  REPRESENTATl  VES 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  w^  have 
been  debating  the  accelerated  public 
works  bill,  H.R.  5376.  during  the  last  2 
days  I  have  pointed  out  why  it  is  po  ur- 
gently needed  to  provide  Jobs  Imjmedl- 
ately  in  the  Seattle-King  County  ajrea  of 
the  State  of  Washington.  I  was  ari  orig- 
inal sponsor  of  this  legislation  durl|ig  the 
91st  Congress  and  again  cosponsdred  it 
this  session.  I  opposed  the  attempt  yes- 
terday by  the  ranking  minority  Member, 
Mr.  Harsha.  to  strike  title  I  of  Oie  bill 
which  is  the  part  that  provides  tlie  au- 
thorizaMon  for  the  accelerated  public 
works.  I  am  pleased  we  were  able  b)  keep 
the  bill  intact. 

I.   STATUS   or  IMPLOYMKNT  IN  TfiB  PA^mC 
NORTHWEST    IN    1971  | 

The  imemployment  chart  whl<*i  has 
been  available  to  Members  as  theyl  enter 
the  House  Chamber  shows  that  Rattle 
has  the  highest  rate  of  imemplc^ment 
among  major  cities  in  the  United  States, 
and  this  is  steadily  climbing  eachj  week. 
Our  unemployment  began  to  rise  li  Jan- 
uary of  1969.  and  many  of  our  imem- 
ployed  exhausted  their  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  in  1969  and  1970 
and  have  become  welfare  recipientjs.  The 
result  has  been  that  during  1989-7P  pub- 
lic assistance  recipients  in  the  $eattle 
reporting  area  increased  over  50  percent, 
the  number  of  recipients  of  aid  t»  de- 
pendent children  has  doubled,  aid  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  food  Stamps 
has  trebled. 

Last  week  I  met  with  representatives 
of  the  Boeing  Co.,  our  largest  single  em- 
ployer, to  discuss  their  employment 
status.  PrcHn  a  high  employment  of  105,- 
000  in  1968  they  will  have  termtlnated 
approximately  68.000  people  by]  April 
1971,  and  unless  there  is  a  dramatic  up- 
turn in  the  economy  or  an  unforeseen 
major  change  m  the  company's  military 
or  space  contracts,  the  total  terminations 
will  reach  over  78.000  by  the  end  pf  this 
year.  i 

The  drastic  reduction  in  the  2J6  mil- 
lion per  year  new  housing  starts  pro- 
jected by  the  national  administiation  in 
1969   has  caused  a  severe  reces^on  In 
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Washington  State's  lumber  products  in- 
dustry, which  is  the  second  major  em- 
ployer in  our  State.  Our  third  major 
industry  is  agriculture,  and  this  has  been 
operating  at  a  reduced  level  for  the 
last  3  years. 

n.        IMIUDIATK        PT7BLIC        PROJECTS        FOR 
SEATTU-KINC     COUNTY 

The  bill  which  we  are  debating  today 
is  patterned  on  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act  which  President  Kennedy 
signed  on  September  14,  1962,  and  has 
two  principal  purposes : 

First,  to  provide  immediate  useful  work 
for  the  unemployed;  and 

Second,  to  open  the  areas  for  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development  by 
improving  public  facilities. 

The  $2  billion  proposed  in  the  bill 
would  create  170,000  jobs  nationwide  in 
on-site  construction,  and  as  additional 
employee  incomes  and  business  profits 
are  spent  there  would  be  a  multiplying 
boost  to  pi-oduction  and  employment  of 
about  250,000  or  more.  It  also  renews  as- 
sistance for  the  economic  development 
areas. 

In  the  Seattle-King  County  area,  the 
local  officials  have  already  prepaied  a 
list  of  specific  public  works,  and  local 
funds  are  available  to  match  Federal 
funds  to  create  immediate  employment. 
For  example,  in  Seattle  the  following 
categories  are  proposed: 

streets  and  sewers $16,810,000 

Parks  and  recreation 1,  322,  600 

Plre  — 2,  623.  000 

Water _- 3,  245,  000 

Building  (Engineering  Person- 
nel Building,  and  purchase 
and  conversion  of  Armory  In 

Seattle  Center) 5.060.000 

City     Light      (undergroundlng 

wires)    8,678.800 

Total —     37,729,300 

All  of  US  know  this  program  is  not  a 
panacea,  but  we  desperately  need  any 
help  we  can  obtain  at  this  time.  Section 
(iv)  on  page  13  of  the  bUl  directly  pro- 
vides the  necessary  authorization  to  help 
our  area  because  of  our  sharp  rise  in 
unemployment. 

m.    OTHER    EMERGENCY    RELIEF 

First.  Extending  unemployment  bene- 
fits :  Last  year  many  of  us  sponsored  and 
were  successful  in  obtaining  passage 
of  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Amendments,  Public  Law  91-373,  which 
granted  additional  Federal  money  to  help 
the  States  pay  extended  unemployment 
compensation.  I  am  sponsoring  this  year 
HR.  6876  to  permit  Federal  sharing  of 
the  cost  of  extending  unemploj-ment 
compensation  benefits  to  52  weeks. 

Second.  Public  service  jobs  and  tem- 
porary economic  assistance:  The  Con- 
gress also  last  year  passed  an  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Opportunities  Act, 
which  I  supported,  authorizing  $1.4  bil- 
lion for  public  service  jobs  over  a  3-year 
period.  Unfortimately,  President  Nixon 
vetoed  that  bill. 

This  year  we  in  the  Congress  are  mov- 
ing rapidly  to  reenact  this  vitally  needed 
public  service  jobs  bill.  The  House  has 
completed  hearings  on  HJl.  3613,  which 
will  create  these  public  sector  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  periods  of  high 
national    unemployment.    The    Senate 
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passed  its  bill  on  ^ril  1,  1971.  i  am 
strongly  committed  to  providing  these 
working  opportunities  for  the  unem- 
ployed, including  those  on  public  assist- 
ance. 

Third.  Other  proposed  immediate  re- 
lief bills :  Some  of  the  bills  I  have  spon- 
sored during  the  92d  Congress  and  on 
which  I  hope  speedy  action  will  be  taken 
are: 

H.R.  4122,  to  involve  our  defense  and 
space  oriented  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  in  efforts  to  meet  our  trans- 
portation, housing,  health,  social,  and 
other  domestic  research  and  develop- 
ment needs.  I  have  also  requested  NASA 
to  reprogram  funds  to  continue  the  de- 
velopment of  parts  of  the  SST  technology 
in  the  titanium  and  pilot  guidance  sys- 
tems. 

H.R.  1744,  to  create  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  Commission  and 
require  major  defense  and  space  con- 
tractors to  put  a  percentage  of  their 
profits  into  a  conversion  fimd  which  will 
be  drawn  out  as  a  particular  contractor 
converts.  This  is  one  of  several  economic 
conversion  bills  we  are  trying  to  pass. 

A  forestry  legislative  package  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  appropriations  of  the 
Claike-McNary  Act  from  $20  to  $40 
million  to  aid  in  fire  protection;  to  in- 
crease the  cooperative  forest  manage- 
ment account  from  $5  to  $15  million; 
and  to  inaugurate  a  new  program  for 
urban  and  environmental  forestry.  This 
is  to  help  our  ailing  lumber  industry. 

H.R.  7414,  to  amend  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Act  of  1965  to  include 
municipal  governments,  to  increase  the 
limits  of  Federal  funding  from  50  to  75 
percent,  and  authorize  appropriations  of 
$30  million  the  first  year,  $40  million  the 
second,  and  $50  million  the  third.  This 
will  directly  increase  the  ability  of  our 
local  cities  to  meet  the  problems  of  our 
increasingly  urban  society. 

IV.   LONO-RANOE   SOLUTIONS  ARE  NKCE88A1T 

The  first  factor  necessary  to  provide 
permanent  employment  in  our  area  is  to 
produce  an  uptm'n  in  the  economy 
similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  1962 
after  the  1958-60  recession.  The  major 
manufactured  product  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  consists  of  commercial  air- 
liners. Because  of  tight  money,  high 
interest  rates,  and  depressed  conditions 
in  the  airline  industry,  the  sales  of  cwa- 
mercial  airplanes  in  the  United  States 
have  plummeted  to  ahnost  zero.  I  have 
urged  that  the  7 -percent  investment 
credit  which  was  part  of  the  Kennedy 
economic  package  in  1962  be  reinstated. 
This  will  mean  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment  attractive  to  business.  I  have 
also  urged  that  the  Nixon  administration 
change  its  tight  money  and  high  interest 
rate  policies  and  that  the  tools  of  direct 
credit  controls,  wage  and  price  guide- 
lines and  a  careful  use  of  Federal  taxing 
and  appropriating  powers  similar  to 
those  used  in  1962-64  be  instituted  m 
order  to  restore  a  full  employment 
economy. 

A  second  factor  is  the  need  for  diver- 
sification of  our  major  business  concerns. 
I  have  discussed  this  in  detail  with  those 
in  the  private  enterprise  sector  of  our 
economy  and  they  are  fully  Prepar^  w 
move  ahead  with  the  use  of  their  sklllea 
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people  and  systems  analysis  techniques 
to  meet  the  problems  of  urban  mass 
transportation,  antipollution  devices, 
and  other  new  products  for  the  decade  of 
the  1970's.  This  will  require,  however, 
the  development  of  new  Federal  Gov- 
ernment purchasing  techniques  to  sup- 
plement the  dwindling  budgets  of  NASA 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  have 
suggested  the  creation  of  a  national 
transportation  policy  with  the  appro- 
priate agencies  and  quasi-public  corpo- 
rations being  formed  to  contract  directly 
with  major  private  concerns  for  the  use 
of  systems  analysis  in  solving  our  trans- 
portation snarls,  and  later  the  purchase 
of  the  vehicles  to  carry  out  these  solu- 
tions. 

V.    CONCLUSION 

The  passage  of  the  public  works  bill 
today  is  very  vital  to  the  people  of  Seat- 
tle and  the  other  economically  depressed 
areas  of  this  Nation.  We  know  this  is  no 
panacea  but  we  need  help  while  the 
long-term  solutions  I  have  mentioned 
are  being  implemented.  Our  area  needs 
Jobs  now.  Most  of  our  unemployed  peo- 
ple are  trained,  highly  skilled  individ- 
uals who  have  worked  hard  all  of  their 
lives  and  are  now  unable  to  obtain  em- 
ployment because  of  national  economic 
conditions.  I  urge  the  national  admin- 
istration to  change  the  economic  policies 
that  have  been  in  effect  during  the  last 
2  years.  This  bill  is  psut  of  what  can  be 
an  overall  program  to  make  jobs  avail- 
able to  our  people. 


IT  IS  ONLY  FITTING 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
1971  issue  of  Army  magazine  had  a  stir- 
ring and  touching  article  which  requires 
no  comment.  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

It  Is  Only  Pittino 

(Note. — The  following  "obituary"  was 
written  before  his  death  last  7  July  by  MaJ. 
John  A.  Hottell  m,  27.  who  was  aide  to  Maj. 
Qen.  George  W.  Casey  when  the  general's 
helleopter  crashed  Into  a  mountain  In  'Viet- 
nam, killing  all  six  aboard.  MaJ.  Hottell— the 
holder  of  two  SUver  Stars,  a  former  Rhodes 
scholar  and  No.  10  In  his  1964  'West  Point 
class— was  an  excellent  writer  who  authored 
two  articles  for  Army.  The  last.  "Moitlvatlon 
in  Combat."  appeared  In  the  February  1970 
Usue.  The  son  of  Col.  John  A.  Hottell.  USA, 
retired.  Maj.  Hottell  wrote  this  moving  de- 
scription of  what  Army  life  meant  to  him  for 
The  Assembly,  which  Is  published  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Graduates  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy.) 

I  am  taking  the  somewhat  macabre  step 
of  writing  my  own  obituary  for  several  rea- 
sons, and  I  hope  none  of  them  are  too  trite. 
Kwt,  I  would  like  to  spare  my  friends,  who 
nJ«y  happen  to  read  this,  the  usual  cUchee 
about  being  a  good  soldier,  etc.  They  were 
all  kind  enough  to  me,  and  I  not  enough  to 
tliem.  Second,  I  would  not  want  to  be  a  ptuty 
to  perpetuation  of  an  Image  that  Is  harmful 
»nd  Inaccurate;  "glory"  Is  the  most  mean- 
Inglees  of  concepts,  and  I  feel  that  In  some 
«■««  It  Is  doubly  damaging.  And  third.  I  am 
quite  simply  the  last  authority  on  my  own 
awth. 
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I  loved  the  Army;  It  reared  me.  It  ntirtured 
me.  and  It  gave  me  the  most  satisfying  years 
of  my  life.  Thanks  to  It,  I  have  lived  an  en- 
tire lifetime  In  27  years.  It  Is  only  fitting 
that  I  should  die  in  its  service.  We  all  have 
but  one  death  to  spend,  and  Insofar  as  It  can 
have  any  meaning.  It  finds  It  In  the  service 
of  comrades-in-arms. 

And  yet,  I  deny  that  I  died  for  anything: 
not  my  country,  not  my  Army,  noit  my  fel- 
low man,  none  of  these  things.  I  lived  for 
these  things,  and  the  manner  In  which  I 
choee  to  do  It  Involved  the  very  real  chance 
that  I  would  die  In  the  execution  of  my 
duties.  I  knew  this,  and  accepted  It.  but  my 
love  for  West  Point  and  the  Army  was  great 
enough — and  the  promise  th&t  I  would  some 
day  be  able  to  serve  all  the  ideals  that  meant 
anything  to  me  through  It  was  great  enough 
— for  me  to  accept  this  possibility  as  a  part 
of  a  price  which  mvist  be  paid  for  all  things 
of  great  value.  If  there  Is  nothing  worth 
dying  for — In  this  sense — there  is  nothing 
worth  living  for. 

The  Army  has  let  me  live  in  Japan.  Ger- 
many and  England  with  experiences  In  all 
of  these  places  that  others  only  dream  about. 
I  have  killed  a  scorpion  In  my  tent  camping 
in  Turkey,  climbed  Mount  Fuji,  visited  the 
ruins  of  Athens.  Ephesus  and  Rome,  seen 
the  town  of  Oordius  where  another  Alexander 
challenged  bis  destiny,  gone  to  the  opera  In 
Munich  and  plays  In  the  West  End  of  Lon- 
don, seen  the  Oxford-Cambridge  rugby 
match,  gone  for  pub  crawls  through  the 
Cotswolds.  seen  the  night  life  of  Hamburg, 
danced  to  the  Rolling  Stones,  and  earned 
a  master's  degree  In  a  foreign  university 
[Magdalen  College.  Oxford.  England,  as  a 
Rhodes  scholar]. 

I  have  known  what  it  is  like  to  be  married 
to  a  fine  and  wonderful  woman  and  to  love 
her  beyond  bearing  with  the  sure  knowledge 
that  she  loves  me;  I  have  commanded  a 
company  [In  combat)  and  been  father, 
priest.  Income-tax  advisor,  confessor  and 
judge  for  200  men  at  one  time;  I  have  played 
college  football  and  rugby,  won  the  British 
national  diving  championship  two  years  In 
a  row,  boxed  for  Oxford  against  Cambridge 
only  to  be  knocked  out  in  the  first  round, 
played  handball  to  dists-action — and  all  of 
these  sports  I  loved  I  learned  at  West  Point. 
They  gave  me  hours  of  intense  happiness. 

I  have  been  an  exchange  student  at  the 
German  Military  Academy,  and  gone  to  the 
German  Jumpmaster  school.  I  have  made  30 
parachute  Jumps  from  everything  from  a 
balloon  in  England  to  a  Jet  at  Port  Bragg. 
I  have  written  articles  that  were  published  in 
Armt  magazine,  and  I  have  studied  philos- 
ophy. I  have  skied  in  the  Alps  and  lived  on 
a  racehorse  farm  In  Kentucky  for  two  years. 
I  have  experienced  all  these  things  because 
I  was  In  the  Army  and  was  an  Army  brat. 

The  Army  is  my  life;  it  Is  such  a  p«irt  of 
what  I  was  that  what  happened  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  life  I  lived.  I  never 
knew  what  it  is  to  fall;  I  never  knew  what  it 
is  tc  be  too  old  and  too  tired  to  do  any- 
thing. I  lived  a  full  life  in  the  Army,  and  It 
has  exacted  the  price.  It  Is  only  Just. 


KANSAS  CITY  KEEPS  THE  WOLF 
AWAY  PROM  THE  DOOR 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  icissoirRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  BOT.I.TNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
considerable  pride  that  I  insert  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  concerning  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  in  the  Congrkssional  Record.  At  a 
time  when  most  major  cities  are  near 
desperation  in  terms  of  mounting  prob- 
lems, the  following  Kansas  City  Star 
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editorial  of  April  18  finds  our  city  "a 
conspicuous  exception"  in  terms  of  prog- 
ress and  financial  stability : 
Kansas  Crrr  Keeps  the  Wolt  Awat  FaoK 
the  Doob 

This  spring  Kanwm  City  stands  out  as  a 
conspicuous  exception  among  American 
cities.  'While  the  leaders  of  many  other  large 
communities  are  grinding  their  teeth  in  near 
desperation,  not  knowing  whether  they  otn 
meet  the  next  payroll  or  not,  the  finances  of 
this  municipality  have  finally  been  put  In 
order — at  least  temporarUy. 

Mayor  Charles  B.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  and  the  new 
council  can  turn  their  attention  to  other 
problems,  assured  that  revenue  will  not  be 
the  dominant  concern  of  the  next  four  years. 
Many  other  mayors  have  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate. Here  Is  a  sampling,  made  recently  In 
Washington,  which  suggests  how  grave  con- 
ditions are  elsewhere: 

Mayor  Moon  Landrleu  of  New  Orleans: 
"We  are  virtually  at  the  border  of  decay.  We 
have  taxed  everything  that  moves  and  every- 
thing that  it  moves  In." 

Mayor  Carl  Stokes  of  Cleveland:  "I  can't 
even  add  a  polloeman  or  a  fireman.  We  oan't 
even  do  the  basic,  fundamental  thing  of 
filling  chuckholee  in  the  streets."  Stokes  lias 
had  to  fire  1,600  city  employees  because  the 
money  wasn't  there  to  pay  them. 

Mayor  Ken  Gibson  of  Newark:  "We  are 
broke  and  bankrupt.  We  have  the  highest  of 
everything — Infant  mortality,  tuberculoels, 
crime.  Wherever  American  cities  are  going, 
Newark  Is  going  to  get  there  first." 

Mayor  Wes  Ullman  of  Seattle:  Americans 
"have  lost  their  love  for  cities."  Although 
mayors  have  cried  "wolf"  before,  "the  wolf  is 
here." 

These  observations  do  not  highlight  the 
unusual.  They  are  typical  of  what  most 
American  mayors  are  saying  in  1971  to  de- 
ecrlbe  the  plight  of  the  city.  To  suggest  that 
they  are  exaggerating  would  be  to  Ignore  the 
most  dangerous  domestic  problem  facing  the 
nation. 

CRISIS  that  oveswbxlms 

So  far  the  American  solution  to  the  'urban 
crisis  has  been  likened  to  "nailing  a  two- 
by-four  across  a  chasm  caused  by  an  earth- 
quake." And  short  of  massive  revenue  sharing 
from  Washington  there  are  few  hopeful  in- 
dications that  the  quality  of  life  can  be 
substantially  Improved  In  most  of  the  great 
cities  of  this  nation. 

Kansas  City  has  its  share  of  problems  In 
1971.  They  are  very  real  and  some  of  them 
are  very  leu'ge.  The  critical  financial  position 
of  the  public  schools,  the  transit  system  and 
the  Philharmonic  orchestra  are  only  three 
that  come  immediately  to  mind.  But  those 
difHculties,  as  serious  as  they  are.  should  not 
be  allowed  to  obscure  the  brighter  side. 

Today  Kansas  City  Is  one  of  the  few  major 
communities  in  the  United  States  that  is 
on  a  sound  financial  footing.  It  took  a  sus- 
tained effort  spanning  eight  years,  but  by 
the  time  Mayor  Ilus  W.  Davis  and  the  old 
coimcll  left  office  April  10  the  basic  tax 
structiu'e  of  this  community  had  been  re- 
aligned to  meet  the  crushing  demands  of 
Inflation  and  the  need  for  expanded  services. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Mayor  Ullman 's 
"wolf"  has  been  permanently  shooed  from 
the  Kansas  City  door.  If  costs  and  wages  con- 
tinue to  spiral  In  the  years  ahead,  this  city 
could  again  face  the  choice  of  higher  taxes 
or  a  retrenchment  of  municipal  services. 
But  those  alternatives  do  not  confront  the 
new  administration  today. 

They  don't  because  of  two  essential  In- 
gredients: Leadership  at  City  hall  and  a 
willingness  of  the  voters  to  respond  to  gen- 
uine needs.  If  the  people  of  Kansas  City  had 
refused  to  Increase  their  own  taxes  to  finance 
an  adequate  level  of  services,  by  necessity 
Mayor  'Wheeler  would  now  be  Joining  the 
lamentations  of  Mayors  Landrleu,  Stokes, 
Gibson.  Ullman  and  many  others. 

Although  the  events  of  the  last  eight  years 
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are  well-tnown,  they  merit  a  brief  revU  w  In 
tms  period  of  tranaiUon  at  City  hal.  In 
1963.  when  the  Davis  administration 
over,  the  city  waa  virtually  benltrupt.  A 
CMrted  eSort  in  the  Missouri  Legislature  that 
spring  won  authca-iaatlon  for  an  earning  tax 
of  one-half  per  cent,  subject  to  approval 
at  the  polls.  On  Etecflmber  17,  1963,  by  ^  ma- 
jority of  64  per  cent,  the  votets  agre^  to 
levy  a  new  tax  on  them«elve8.  ! 

After  a  short  period  of  municipal  solvency. 
Inflation  devoured  most  of  those  refenue 
gains.  Again  the  city  turned  to  Jefferson  j  City, 
but  to  no  avail.  By  the  summer  of  i  1968 
KauBas  CUy  was  desperate.  An  Increase  1^  the 
utilities  tax  offered  the  only  way  outj  But 
a  proposal  to  hilte  that  levy  from  6  to  10 
per  cent  was  turned  down  12  to  1  by  the 
council.  After  he  cast  the  only  afflrniative 
vote.  Mayor  Davis  said: 

"It  Is  inconceivable  In  this  prosperous  year 
that  this  city  should  be  faced  with  getting 
rid  of  .  .  .  policemen  and  cutting  100 1  beds 
for  the  poor  at  General  hospital." 

By  September  six  counr.Umen  had  ch$ng«Ki 
their  minds  and  the  increase  was  approved 
on  a  7-to-6  vote.  However,  the  higher  cpllec- 
tions  on  utilities  provided  no  more  than  stop- 
gap relief,  as  wages  and  aU  other  costa  con- 
tinued to  soar.  In  1969.  the  Legislature  per- 
mitted gtnsM  City  to  double  the  E-t»x  to 
1  per  cent,  if  the  voters  would  go  alopg  at 
the  polls.  Last  December  17 — exacUy  eeven 
years  to  the  day  alter  the  flrst  successful 
E-tax  election — the  people  of  Kansaa  City 
agreed  lo  dip  deeper  into  their  pocketl>oolcfi. 
This  time  the  majority  was  64.9  per  c*nt. 

IMPBOVEMKMTS,     NOT     CUTBACKS 

As  a  direct  result  Kansas  City  Is  strength- 
ening municipal  services,  rather  than  kying 
off  employees  as  Mayor  Stokes  Is  doitg  m 
Cleveland.  The  poUce  department  h^s  al- 
ready begun  to  hire  more  patrolmen  in  lorder 
to  reach  the  goal  of  1300  men  by  Blay  1. 
1972.  The  crime  rate,  which  dropped  here  In 
1970,  has  continued  to  decline  this  year 
Municipal  trash  collection  has  becotne  a 
reality  at  last.  More  street  lights  are  laelng 
Installed.  Chuckholes  are  being  patched. 

Instead  of  succxmiblng  to  paralysis  a»d  re- 
trenchment across  the  board,  which  Is  the 
prospect  for  most  American  cities,  thial  com- 
munity is  moving  ahead.  After  a  lont  and 
sometimes  agonizing  struggle.  City  haji  has 
Anally  obtained  a  flnanclal  base  that  pnany 
other  cities  mvist  envy.  ; 

While  his  remarkable  success  offers]  UtUe 
immediate  comfort  to  the  public  schoofa,  the 
transit  system  and  the  orchestra,  it  doe^  sug- 
gest that  the  people  of  Kansas  City  are  wiU- 
tng  to  respond  to  unified,  constructive!  lead- 
ership in  times  of  genuine  crisis.  NoW  the 
chaUenge  Is  to  apply  this  same  patten,  or 
still  another  formula,  to  the  difficulties  that 
persist.  I 

The  accomplishments  of  the  last  I  eight 
years  at  City  haU  demonstrate  that  respon- 
sive and  determined  leaders  can  flndl  solu- 
tions to  even  the  most  baffling  problems. 
When  they  do.  the  Kansas  City  record  proves 
that  the  people  have  the  foresight  aqd  the 
courage  to  follow  through  at  the  poll*. 


CATFISH  FARMING  CONTINUE8 
OAIN 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or   ABXANBAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 
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Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 
er.  Leland  DuVall.  staff  writer 
Arkansas  Gazette,  has  written  an 
cle  on  "Catfish  Farming,"  which  h^ 
come  one  of  the  important  industries 
in  my  State  during  the  past  few  years. 
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Lincoln,  Ashley,  and  Desha  Counties  in 
my  district  are  the  three  leading  catfish 
producers  in  Arkansas.  Catfish  is  grown 
on  approximately  13,850  acres  in  the 
State  and  the  crop  value  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  $6.9  miUion. 

I  commend  this  interesting  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  April  6  issue  of 
the  Gazette,  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  include  it  in  the  appendix 
of  the  Record: 

Catfish  Fakmimc  Conxindxs  to  Oain 
(By  Leland  DuVall) 

The  bottom-lurking,  stout  Jawed,  glut- 
shaped  deniaen  of  the  muddy  lakes  and  slug- 
gish streams— known  simply  as  the  catfish 
to  every  lad  who  ever  shouldered  a  fishing 
pole— is  graduaUy  and  stubbornly  yielding 
to  domestication  and  commercialization. 
Preliminary  figures  have  been  compiled  on 
Arkansas  production  last  year  and  they  indi- 
cate that  the  Industry  experienced  signifi- 
cant growth,  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  the 
previous  year. 

(For  the  benefit  of  those  who  worry  about 
such  matters,  the  word  "glut"  In  this  con- 
text Is  used  to  mean  the  wooden  wedge  that 
was  a  standard  tool  of  the  rallsplitters.) 

Dr.  Roy  OrizzeU,  biologist  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  has  estimated  that  cat- 
fish were  grown  last  year  on  about  14,860 
acres  in  Arkansas,  compared  with  10,950 
acres  In  1969,  and  5,950  acres  In  1968.  He 
placed  crop  value  at  about  $6.9  million. 

The  catfish  food  crop  is  only  a  part  of 
the  fish  farming  activities  In  Arkansas.  Grlz- 
zell  said  catfish  fingerllngs  were  produced 
on  2,173  acres  last  year,  compared  with  1,611 
acres  the  previous  year,  and  1,025  acres  in 
1966.  He  estimated  the  yield  at  41  million 
fingerllngs,  but  said  the  producers  might 
not  seU  aU  of  them  this  spring.  Some 
fingerllngs  may  be  "carried  over"  until  next 
year,  when  they  will  be  larger  and  when, 
presumably,  the  value  will  be  greater. 

While  channel  catfish  accounted  for  most 
of  the  sales,  Grlzzell  said  some  growers  were 
producing  blue  catfish,  albino  channel  cat- 
fish and  white  catfish. 

Lincoln  County,  with  2,725  acres,  was  the 
leading  producer  followed  by  Ashley,  999 
acres;  Desha,  954  acres;  Greene,  763  acres; 
Lawrence,  729  acres,  and  Lonoke,  648  acres. 

Pood  fish  comprised  only  one  segment  of 
the  fish  farming  business.  The  other  and 
better-established  bait  minnow  Industry  had 
gross  sales  of  almost  »6.6  million  and  re- 
quired 18,733  acres  of  Arkansas  land.  The 
bait  minnow  production  showed  relatively 
little  change  from  the  1831  acres  used  In 
1969,  but  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  16,- 
844  acres  In  1968. 

Lonoke  County  continued  to  lead  In  the 
production  of  minnows  with  10.530  actcb.  It 
was  followed  by  Prairie  County  (2,460  acres) , 
Monroe  (925),  Woodruff  (915),  Desha  (913) 
and  Drew  (761  acres) . 

Catfish  production,  as  an  agricultural 
crop,  is  relatively  new  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  (Domestic  fish  culture  In  some  coun- 
tries is  an  ancient  business.)  Apparently, 
farmers  In  the  South  began  to  consider  It  as 
a  serious  business  about  1960.  Since  that 
time,  persons  familiar  with  the  Industry 
have  drawn  rough  parallels  between  catfish 
farming  and  broiler  production  and  have 
predicted  that  the  business  would  experi- 
ence sensational  growth  within  a  few  years. 
Despite  the  optimistic  outlook,  realists  rec- 
ognize that  many  problems  will  have  to  be 
overcome  If  catfish  are  to  approach  broilers 
In  the  matter  of  volume  ajid  value. 

At  the  moment,  the  more  serloiis  growing 
pains  seem  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  those 
experienced  by  the  pioneers  in  the  broiler 
business.  One  of  the  major  tasks  Is  to  move 
all  segments  of  the  Industry  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  speed. 

When  production  expends  faster  than 
processing   facilities,   farmers  end   up   with 
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ponds  full  of  fish  that  cannot  be  moved.  If 
too  many  processing  plants  are  built,  Um 
facilities  stay  idle  too  much  of  the  time  and 
the  operators  cannot  show  a  profit.  The  key 
to  the  success  of  the  business  probably  la  at 
the  retail  level  where  customer  demand 
must  exfvand  at  least  as  rapidly  as  produc- 
tion and  processing  in  order  to  avoid  a  mar* 
ket  glut.  (Note  the  marveloiis  fiexlbllity  al 
the  English  language.  The  word  here  has  an 
entirely  different  meaning.) 

In  the  past,  the  demand  for  catfish  has 
been  limited  by  several  factors : 

In  extreme  cases,  people  were  not  even 
aware  that  the  catfish  was  edible. 

Many  who  knew  that  catfish  were  caught 
and  consumed  or  sold  believed  the  quality 
of  the  meat  was  inferior.  They  regarded  the 
catfish  as  a  scavenger  that  inhabited  only 
the  muddy  or  contaminated  waters  that 
would  not  support  other  species  and,  hereto- 
fore, they  reasoned  that  he  was  not  an  at- 
tractive table  fish. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  spectrimi  wei  a 
group — ranging  from  the  rural  gourmand  to 
the  sophisticated  gourmet — who  knew  that 
the  catfish  ranked  with  the  best  of  the 
fresh- water  fish. 

The  growth  rate  of  the  Industry  llkrty  will 
be  determined  more  by  the  success  of  its 
promoters  in  convincing  potential  consumers 
to  "try"  their  product  than  In  the  limiting 
factors  associated  with  production  and  proc- 
essing. Despite  the  fact  that  research  and 
experiments  with  commercial  production  of 
catfish  are  In  their  early  stages,  the  pro- 
ducers and  processors  almost  certainly  will 
be  able  to  meet  growing  demands  with  only 
an  occasional  lag. 

The  growth  potential  in  Arkansas  appears 
to  be  relatively  good.  A  recently  published  re- 
view of  research  Into  catfish  farming,  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisher- 
ies In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  re- 
ported that  catfish  farming  was  practiced  on 
a  commercial  scale  in  16  states,  but  It  lald 
that  about  80  p>er  cent  of  the  total  production 
of  pond-raised  catfish  was  concentrated  In 
"the  Central  Mississippi  Delta  Region,  em- 
bracing parts  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana." 

The  report  said: 

"This  region  has  several  characteristics 
that  lend  themselves  to  fish  production. 
These  Include  a  temperate  climate,  an  abun- 
dant water  supply,  many  Impervious  soils  and 
large,  well-financed  farming  enterprises." 

Given  this  basic  foundation  of  favorable 
factors,  coupled  with  a  growing  body  of 
technical  knowledge  related  to  production 
and  marketing,  catfish  farming  In  the  re- 
gion may  continue  to  expand.  At  any  rate, 
there  Is  a  good  chance  that  If  those  who  are 
In  the  business  can  detect  an  opportunity 
for  a  profit  they  will  find  a  way  to  produce 
the  fish. 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  CO-OPS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALITOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1971 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  debate 
the  President's  new  approaches  to  for- 
eign aid  in  the  seventies,  I  would  like  to 
relate  his  proposals  to  a  particular  aspect 
of  these  programs  which  has  long  been 
of  interest  to  me.  I  refer  to  the  contribu- 
tion the  United  States  is  making  to  a 
brighter  tomorrow  in  the  developing 
countries  by  helping  to  bring  the  beneflte 
of  light  and  power  to  rural  towns  and 
villages. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  has  over  tne 
years  done  much  to  encourage  the  growtn 
of  rural  electricity  cooperatives  in  toe 
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rjOOKT  nations.  These  are  the  same  or- 
^JlnUations  which  did  so  much  to  im- 
orove  the  lives  of  our  own  farmers  back 
in  toe  thirties.  As  an  example,  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  is  cur- 
rmtly  cooperating  with  India's  Rural 
aectrlc  Corp.,  and  with  Indian  state 
electricity  boards  In  developing  five  large 
T^t  cooperatives  designed  to  serve  some 
85000  families  and  power  about  18,000 
irrigation  pumps.  The  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association — the 
NRECA— is  providing  the  advisory  serv- 
ices of  American  specialists  for  the  proj- 
ect under  an  AID  contract. 

A  $3.1-million  loan  also  is  helping  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  to  establish 
two  pilot  cooperatives  which  will  bring 
light  and  power  to  an  estimated  15,000 
families  during  the  first  year  of  the  serv- 
ice scheduled  to  start  In  September. 
American  specialists  provided  by  NRECA 
are  advising  the  cooperatives  on  model 
distribution  systenis,  and  a  $5-million 
AID  grant  has  helped  the  South  Viet- 
namese organize  three  pilot  cooperatives 
serving  almost  250,000  people— many  of 
them  farmers — in  the  northern  high- 
lands at  Da  Lat,  at  Ho  Nai  just  north  of 
Saigon,  and  at  Long  Xuyen  In  the  Delta. 
American  specialists  recruited  by 
NRBCA  also  provided  advisory  assistance 
in  Vietnam. 

For  fanners,  rural  electricity  coopera- 
tives mean  the  opportunity  to  use  new, 
Improved  tilling  techniques — such  as 
tubewell  Irrigation  powered  by  electric 
pumps  which  can  bring  in  more  crops 
and  income  on  terms  farmers  can  af- 
ford. For  governments,  rural  electricity 
means  the  opportunity  to  promote  rural 
economic  growth  by  way  of  greater  agri- 
cultural productivity  and  small,  mecha- 
nized Industries.  And  rural  economic 
growth,  in  turn,  means  more  demand  for 
labor  and  less  incentive  for  vlUsige  peo- 
ple to  join  the  rural  exodus  to  over- 
crowded cities. 

The  proposals  by  their  emphasis  on 
utilizing  the  talents  of  the  American  pri- 
vate sector  in  international  development, 
will  further  the  use  of  cooperatives  and 
other  expert  American  organizations  in 
bringing  the  benefits  of  modem  technol- 
ogy to  the  rural  areas  of  the  developing 
countries.  Such  encouragement  of  rural 
electricity  cooperatives  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  concept  of  a  shared  part- 
nership with  the  developing  world. 


THE  TROUBLE  AHEAD 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing column  by  Joseph  Alsap  deals 
with  the  deterlorathig  state  of  the  U.S. 
strategic  force  capability  In  the  face  of 
a  growing  Soviet  threat. 

Writing  from  Offutt  Air  Force  Base, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  Mr.  Alsop  states 
that- 

I^aders  of  our  Strategic  Air  Command  are 
not  merely  convinced  that  the  huge  former 
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American  margin  of  power  has  now  been  lost. 
They  are  further  convinced  that  the  Soviets 
today  probably  enjoy  a  favorable  margin  of 
nuclear  strategic  power  that  is  now  on  the 
order  of  flve-to-threc. 

And  that — 

The  Lalrd  claim  of  "parity"  is  squarely 
based  on  optimistic  rejection  of  lmp<»tant 
evidence. 

In  a  recent  prepared  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Forces,  Gen.  John  D.  Ryan.  Chief  of 
Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force,  gave  this  appraisal 
of  the  fiscal  year  1972  resources  which 
the  Air  Force  has  been  allotted  to  coun- 
ter the  growing  Soviet  threat: 

Despite  our  best  efforts  to  maintain  opti- 
mum forces  and  to  achieve  a  measure  of  near 
and  long  term  modernization.  I  see  our  Air 
Porce  capability  continuing  to  decline  rela- 
tive to  Its  possible  adversaries.  Even  with  the 
leveling  off  of  the  severity  of  our  reductions 
over  the  past  2  years,  I  can  support  this 
(budget  request)  as  a  tenable  position  on 
the  assumption  that  concrete  Improvements 
are  made  In  three  areas:  Plrst,  that  the 
growing  nuclear  capability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  checked  by  enforceable  agreements 
resultlrig  from  the  strategic  Eirms  limitation 
talks.  Second,  that  free  world  self-defense 
capabilities  are  Increased  In  line  with  the 
Nixon  doctrine.  And  third,  that  we  continue 
to  reduce  our  commitments  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Unless  progress  can  be  achieved  In 
these  endeavors,  the  budget  which  we  are 
presenting  to  you  today  will  fall  short  of  the 
Air  Porce  capability  we  need. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Soviets  do  not 
stop  their  strategic  buildup  voluntarily 
by  agreeing  to  enforceable  arms  limita- 
tion at  SALT,  or  if  our  allies  do  not 
dramatically  increase  their  own  spending 
for  defense,  or  if  we  cannot  continue  to 
reduce  our  commitments  In  Southeast 
Asia,  a  commitment,  I  might  add,  which 
could  be  rapidly  reduced  by  destroying 
the  enemy's  capability  to  continue  the 
war,  then  the  cap€ibllity  of  our  Air  Force 
will  be  below  what  General  Ryan  sees  as 
necessary. 

This  Is  a  startling  statement  which 
clearly  reveals  the  highly  dubious  basis 
of  the  new  U.S.  strategy  which  the  ad- 
ministration refers  to  as  "Realistic  De- 
terrence." As  far  as  many  people  are 
concerned  there  is  nothing  whatsoever 
realistic  about  gearing  the  concrete  capa- 
bilities of  our  Armed  Forces  around  a 
possible  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  fact  It  becomes  positively  dis- 
advantageous for  the  Soviets  to  maie  an 
agreement  when  they  know  that  by  not 
making  one  they  can  assure  their  own 
superiority. 

Mr.  Alsop  concludes  this  article  with 
the  statement: 

The  Soviets  are  clearly  aiming  for  what 
the  Pentagon  calls  a  first  strike  capability. 

A  first  strike  capability  Is  being  able 
to  reduce  the  enemy's  retaliatory  power 
below  some  acceptable  threshold  through 
the  use  of  counterforce,  strategic  weap- 
ons which  have  the  capability  of  destroy- 
ing our  strategic  forces  before  launch, 
such  as  the  SS-9  25-megaton  weapon 
which  could  be  used  sigalnst  our  Minute- 
man  force  or  the  Soviet  SLBM  which 
could  be  used  against  our  B-52  force,  and 
ballistic  missile  defense.  Ballistic  missile 
defense — BMD — includes  both  active  de- 
fenses, such  as  the  Soviet  ABM  complexes 
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now  operational  around  Moscow,  and 
passive  defense  measures  such  as  the  civil 
defense  programs  on  which  the  Soviets 
are  placing  such  heavy  emphasis. 

The  presidentially  appointed  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel's  supplemental  re- 
port makes  the  point  that  the  Soviets  are 
structuring  their  strategic  offensive 
forces  in  a  manner  consistent  only  with 
the  needs  of  a  first  strike.  The  report 
states: 

Our  planners  In  the  60's  assumed  that  tf 
both  super-powers  had  an  adequate  sur- 
vlvable  retaliatory  capability  neither  would 
risk  a  first  strike.  They  further  assumed  that 
the  Soviet  leadership  would  be  content  with 
this  "balance  of  deterrence,"  especially  If — 
by  freezing  our  own  program — we  permitted 
the  Soviet  Union  to  attain  a  rough  parity 
of  strength.  Little  consideration  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviets  would  not  "buy"  such  a  rational  pro- 
gram, but  rather  would  seek  a  capability 
to  neutralize  the  effectiveness  of  our  retalia- 
tory response. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
developing  just  such  a  capability.  It  Is  pro- 
ducing and  deploying  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons with  the  capability,  when  sufficient  are 
deployed,  to  destroy  the  ICBM  and  bomber 
elements  of  our  retaliatory  forces.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  pressing  ahead 
with  an  antl-balUstlc  missile  system  designed 
to  provide  a  strategic  defense  against  such 
U.S.  retaliatory  missiles  as  might  survive  a 
first  strike. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  our  obsolete  B-52  force, 
our  strategic  weapons  are  designed  prlmarUy 
for  retaliation  against  enemy  centers  of 
population.  They  are  not  designed  as  counter- 
force  weapons  and  with  their  Umlted  war- 
heads are  not  an  effective  weapon  for  destroy- 
ing Soviet  ICBM's  In  hardened  alios.  This  Is 
In  accord  with  America's  irreversible  com- 
mitment never  to  make  a  first  strike,  and  to 
rely — as  a  deterrent — on  having  enough  op- 
erational missiles  after  an  enemy  strike  to 
destroy  its  population  centers. 

This  entire  theory  becomes  untenable  If 
the  enemv  develops  (I)  an  offensive  first- 
strike  capability  against  our  means  of  de- 
livering retaUatory  missiles  and  (U)  a  de- 
fensive capability  of  protecting  much  of  Its 
heartland  from  such  U.S.  missiles  (e.g.,  Po- 
laris)   as  survive  the  preemptive  strike. 

The  evidence  Is  reasonably  conclusive  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  planning  precisely  these 
capabilities.  This  is  not  to  say  that  a  pre- 
emptive first  strike  Is  Intended,  but  rather 
that  weapons  systems  which  are  needed  only 
for  such  a  purpose  are  being  deployed: 

Mr.  Alsop's  column  follows: 
Th«  Trotjble   Ahbad 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Offutt  Ad  Porck  Base,  Omaha. — When 
you  come  out  here  to  the  rather  unpreten- 
tious headquarters  at  American  deterrent 
power,  you  find  yourself  endlessly  reliving 
the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis  of  the  autumn  of 
1062. 

At  that  time,  the  United  States  enjoyed 
a  margin  of  nuclear-strategic  power  that  was 
at  least  five-to-one;  and  It  may  have  been 
as  high  as  ten  to  one.  Despite  this  huge 
margin  of  superiority,  and  despite  the  wis- 
dom and  courage  of  President  Kennedy,  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  leaders  of 
the  U.8.  government  were  breathless  with 
fear  until  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  ended 
successfully. 

Tou  find  yourself  haunted  by  these  facts, 
out  here  at  Offutt  nearly  nine  years  later, 
for  two  very  simple  reasons.  To  begin  with, 
the  leaders  of  our  Strategic  Air  Command 
are  not  merely  convinced  that  the  huge 
former  American  margin  of  power  has  now 
been  lost. 
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Tbiey  Bfe  further  convinced  that  tb» 
Soviets  today  probably  enjoy  a  favor  tble 
margin  of  nuclear-strategic  power  thai  18 
now  on  the  order  of  flve-to-thi«e.  Thte  le 
not  the  view  of  those  like  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  Laird,  who  say  that  then  Is 
now  "parity"  between  the  VS.  and  the 
VBBSt. 

But  the  Lalrd  claim  of  "parity"  la  square- 
ly based  on  optimistic  rejection  of  lmp>ortant 
evidence.  Notably,  there  Is  the  evld«ice, 
firmly  believed  by  the  SAC  analysts,  that  the 
Soviets  already  possess  an  extensive  ABM 
defense  system  dls^lsed  as  a  system  of  aaitl- 
alrcraft  defense.  The  balance  of  power,  and 
therefore  the  margin  of  either  side,  of  oourse 
Includes  defensive  strength  as  woU  as  o$en- 
slve  strength. 

As  to  the  second  reason,  the  power  of  the 
American  deterrent  has  remained  abeolUtely 
stable,  or  has  even  declined,  for  a  period  of 
years.  Small  advances  have  been,  and  ar«  be- 
ing made,  here  and  there.  But  SAC's  B-62 
foroe,  for  example,  has  declined  from  800  to 
452  aircraft.  Many  Items  of  SAC's  equipment, 
Including  many  of  the  strategic  missiles, 
have  reached  the  stage  of  obsolescence.  Over- 
aU,  in  sum,  the  American  deterrent  has  been 
complacently  neglected  for  years  on  end. 

In  contrast,  Soviet  nuclear  power  has  been 
bxillt  up,  continuously,  remorseleasly  and 
often  with  surprising  advances,  ever  slnoe 
the  period  Just  after  the  Cuban  mlssUe 
crisis.  The  technical  components  of  this 
Soviet  power  do  not  matter  as  much  U  the 
over-all  balance.  That  is  probably  flv«-to- 
three  In  the  Soviets'  favor  at  preeen^,  aa 
stated  above.  By  1974,  or  thereabouts^  the 
balance  should  be  at  least  two-to-one  14  ^e 
Soviets"  favor.  And  It  Just  could  be  qiuch 
worse  than  that  I 

To  see  the  dreadful  meaning  of  this  dAad- 
ful  forecast,  it  Is  only  necessary  to  think  of 
two  things.  First,  think  of  the  fear  (and  In 
some  quarters,  the  plain  weakness  and^  un- 
certainty) that  could  be  seen  In  the  I  US. 
government  In  the  1962  Cuban  crisis,  when 
this  coimtry  had  a  flve-to-one  margin  I  over 
the  Soviets.  ] 

Second,  think  of  Israel.  For  Israel  is  icon- 
fronted  nowadays,  not  Just  by  her  surroiind- 
ing  Arab  enemies,  but  by  Soviet  airmen)  and 
other  soldiers  ready  to  fight  side  by  side  iwlth 
the  Arabs.  The  Middle  Eastern  sltuatioq  has 
again  deteriorated  gravely.  The  wisest  .men 
in  Washington  are  again  talking  of  "war 
breaking  out  again  this  stmimer." 

That  Is  no  sure  prediction.  But  one  pre- 
diction Is  absolutely  sxire.  If  the  Soviets 
finally  push  forward  their  Arab  clients 
against  Israel,  they  will  never  tolerata  an- 
other great  defeat  In  the  Middle  East.  They 
will  stop  at  nothing;  they  will  do  anylBiing 
that  is  required,  to  avert  such  defeat — if 
they  ever  take  the  road  of  renewed  war.  And 
averting  defeat  for  the  Arabs  necessarily 
means  defeat,  if  not  destruction,  for  Ikrael. 
In  these  circumstances,  empty-headed  peo- 
ple In  the  U.S.  government  still  prate  about 
this  country  "never  letting  Israel  b«  de- 
stroyed." But  because  of  the  factors  above- 
described,  they  are  lying.  The  "nevei'"  is 
what  makes  them  liars.  Suppose  there  is  no 
way  to  prevent  Israel's  destruction  *^xcfpt  a 
nuclear  confrontation,  with  all  thei  ad- 
vantages on  the  side  of  the  Soviets.  In  that 
horrible  event,  the  American  attempt  tq  save 
Israel  wlU  not  go  beyond  hand-wringing, 
empty  gestures,  and  United  Nations  twajddle. 
Such  are  the  cruel  realities  of  the  chaiging 
nuclear-strategic  balance.  The  Soviet^  are 
clearly  aiming  for  what  the  Pentagon  calls 
a  first  strike  capability.  For  varloxia  tech- 
nical reasons,  however,  there  is  little  ineed 
to  fear  a  Soviet  first  strike  against  the |  U.S.. 
at  any  rate  In  the  years  Just  ahead. 

But  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  U.Sl  Im- 
potence In  the  face  of  the  most  terrtblfe  fu- 
ture developments,  of  which  a  Sovletisup- 
ported  attack  on  Israel  Is  only  one  example. 
And  U.S.  impotence  Is  siore.  If  the  nuclear- 
strategic  balance  goes  on  being  negl< 
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AN  AMERICAN  BUSINESSMAN'S  CON- 
CERN FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  PRO- 
TECTION 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

or    NKBEABKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
George  Barrle,  president  of  Paberge, 
Inc.,  recently  addressed  executives  of  Tip 
Top  Products  at  the  16th  and  Cuming 
Street  plant  in  Omaha,  Nebr.  Paberge  is 
the  parent  corporation  to  Tip  Top  and 
other  companies  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  fragrance  and 
beauty  products. 

As  a  director  of  the  Omaha  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  I  was  impressed  by  Mr. 
Barrie's  concern  both  for  business  and 
the  environment.  He  directed  his  em- 
ployees' attention  to  the  great  obliga- 
tion they  must  have  for  the  preservation 
of  OUT  natural  resources. 

While  I  take  great  pride  with  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Omaha  company's  suc- 
cess, the  responsibility  Mr.  Barrle 
enimciated  for  his  executives  and  em- 
ployees contributing  to  environmental 
protection  was  most  enlightening.  He 
stated  in  part : 

Your  company  has  chosen  for  its  cm* — 
discipline  and  Innovation.  This  choice  re- 
flects management's  dedication  to  growth  as 
the  most  effective  corporate  strategy  in  a 
world  of  accelerating  change.  ...  In  addi- 
tion to  oiir  basic  marketing  Job,  we  feel  a 
sertous  responsibility  In  making  a  better 
world  m  which  to  live  ...  for  all  peoples.  We 
have  been  pioneers  In  movements  to  create 
action  In  doing  something  about  pollution 
control,  our  environmental  protection,  an 
understanding  of  the  ecological  problems  we 
face  .  .  .  and  the  necessity  to  do  something 
about  them.  We  have  never  had  any  attitude 
towards  discrimination  in  any  form  or 
manner  except  that  discrimination  towards 
our  fellow  man  is  wasteful,  destructive  and 
beneath  the  dignity  of  mankind. 

For  a  large  corporation  whose  chief 
purpose  must  be  profit,  I  find  this  atti- 
tude by  their  chief  executive  oflBcer  en- 
lightening and  commendable. 

Our  State  of  Nebraska  has  long  been 
known  for  its  wealth  of  natural  resources 
and  the  pride  our  citizens  have  In  It. 
Therefore,  It  Is  gratifying  to  hear  an 
industrialist  of  a  profltmaking  organiza- 
tion volunteer  "that  Industry  has  a  great 
stake  in  the  entire  environmental  protec- 
tion movement  in  our  country." 

Mr.  Barrie  made  this  analogy: 

Good  grooming  and  beauty  go  hand  In 
hand.  Our  cities,  towns  and  countrysides  re- 
quire protection  of  their  natural  beauty  Juat 
as  a  glamorous  woman  who,  In  analysis,  ap- 
pears elegant  and  chic  because  of  her  atten- 
tion to  her  best  features  and  because  she 
takes  consistent  care  of  them.  We  cannot 
expect  beauty  to  be  legislated  alone  as  It  Ifl 
the  personal  reaponsibillty  of  each  of  us,  re- 
gardless of  the  assistance  we  may  enjoy  from 
government. 

It  is  more  than  concern  fear  the  esoteric, 
this  initiation  of  institutional  and  personal 
pride  in  the  American  environment  we  wlU 
be  passing  to  our  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's chUdren.  It  Is  slit4>ly  good  for  aU 
businesses  and  all  forms  of  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
that  the  U.S.  Oovemment  wUl  spend 
nearly  $225  billion  this  fiscal  year  on  the 
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business  of  this  country.  It  ia,  theref(a«, 
gratifying  to  note  that  industry  such  as 
Mr.  Barrie's  is  ready,  willing  and  cur- 
rently involved  in  spending  its  energy 
and  dollars  to  support  the  worthy  efforts 
for  environmental  protection  in  Ne- 
braska and  throughout  the  entire  United 
States  of  America,  as  insurance  for  a 
better  life  for  us  now  and  in  the  future. 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  OF  SPAIN:  THE 
520TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  Bm 
BIRTH 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLD 

or   NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
observe  the  520th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  a  woman  regarded  by  many  his- 
torians as  the  most  able  and  illustrious 
sovereign  ever  to  occupy  the  Spsmish 
throne,  Isabella  de  Castllla.  The  preemi- 
nence of  Spain  during  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  and  for  most  of  the  16th 
century  is  attributable  in  large  measure 
to  the  strength  of  the  policy  Isabella  fos- 
tered and  developed  during  her  brief 
reign.  Of  particular  significance  was  her 
influence  on  the  lives  and  achievements 
of  Columbus;  of  the  great  general,  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cordova;  and  of  her  royal  con- 
sort, Fernando  de  Aragon. 

Bom  on  April  22,  1451.  at  Madrigal, 
Castile,  Spain,  Isabella  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Juan  n  of  Castile  by  his  second 
wife,  Isabella,  and  the  granddaughter  of 
Juan  I  of  Portugal.  Through  both  of  her 
psu-ents  she  was  a  descendent  of  the  fa- 
mous John  of  Gaunt  of  England.  On  Oc- 
tober 19,  1469.  she  married  Fernando  de 
Aragon  at  Valladolid  and,  upon  the  death 
of  her  brother,  Enrique  rv,  she  was  pro- 
claimed Queen  of  Castile  and  Leon  on 
December  13. 1474. 

Much  of  the  greatness  which  Spain 
achieved  under  "Los  Reyes  Catollcos"  is 
due  to  Queen  Isabella's  clear  intellect, 
great  energy,  and  unselfish  patriotism. 
Isabella's  conquest  of  the  Moorish  king- 
dom of  Granada  gave  to  Castile  and  all 
of  Spain  an  importance  which  it  never 
before  possessed.  One  country,  one  faith, 
and  one  monarchy  were  achieved  under 
Isabella's  tireless  labors. 

By  imiting  the  crowns  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  Isabella  essentially  founded  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  By  her  encourage- 
ment of  and  impetus  to  trade  and  in- 
dustry, she  increased  the  national  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  her  country.  By  spon- 
soring and  supporting  Columbus  in  his 
great  discovery  of  the  New  World,  she 
achieved  lasting  world  reknown  and 
gratitude — not  to  mention  the  greatly 
expanded  economic,  political,  and  diplo- 
matic opportunities  available  to  Spain 
in  the  16th  century.  On  November  24, 
1504— after  a  30-year  reign— Isabella 
died  at  Medina  del  Carapo. 

Isabella's  legacy  continues  to  thrive 
today,  not  only  in  Spain  but  in  the 
Americas  as  well.  Those  of  us  of  L&va 
American  background  have  been  di- 
rectly affected  by  her  contributions.  It 
would  be  a  fitting  tribute— not  only  to 
honor  the  memory  of  this  great  woman 
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but  to  also  highlight  the  contributions 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  world— by  having  the  Presi- 
dent issue  a  special  proclamation  de- 
daring  April  22  of  each  year  as  Queen 
Isabella  Day.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  resolution,  the  text  of  which  follows, 
authorizing  the  President  to  issue  such 
a  proclamation: 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  President 

to  proclaim  the  22d  day  of  April  of  each 

year  as  Queen   Isabella   Day 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  22d  day  of  AprU  of  each  year  as 
Queen  Isabella  Day  in  recognition  of  Queen 
Isabella  I  of  Spain  and  her  contribution  to 
Columbus'  voyages  to  the  New  World,  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  birthday  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  WARREN  EARL 
BURGER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
Tuesday's  biased  Supreme  Court  ruling 
on  the  Southern  busing  cases,  more  and 
more  Americans  are  searching  the  back- 
ground of  the  replacement  of  Earl  War- 
ren—Warren Earl  Burger. 

One  documented  report  on  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger's  background  was  contained 
in  the  Review  of  the  News  on  March  17, 
1971. 

I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  thlz  point: 
Warben   Bukger:    The   CnrEF   Justice   Who 

Used  To   Be  Harold   Stassen's   Campaign 

Manager 

(By  Frank  A.  Capell) 

When  President  Nixon  announced  the 
name  of  Warren  Earl  Burger,  Judge  of  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  aa  his  choice  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  cautious  optimism 
shaded  all  hues  of  political  opinion.  Con- 
servatives were  worried  because  the  "Liber- 
als" liked  him,  and  "Liberals"  felt  he 
couldn't  be  all  good  if  Conservatives  weren't 
opposing  his  selection.  Judge  Burger  was  said 
to  be  a  Conservative  on  "law  and  order,"  a 
"Liberal"  on  "Civil  Rights,"  and  a  "strict  con- 
structionist." No  one  remembered  a  speech 
he  had  made  in  1967,  proposing  treatment  of 
all  criminals  by  swarms  of  pabll;;  "psychia- 
trists," in  which  he  had  declared:  "Neither 
the  laws  nor  the  Constitution  are  too  sacred 
to  change.  .  .  ." 

Mayor  John  Lindsay  called  Burger  "an  ex- 
cellent choice"  and  recalled  him  as  a  good 
friend  with  whom  he  had  worked  closely 
while  employed  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  President  Elsenhower.  Thomas  B. 
Dewey  said  it  was  "a  perfect  appointment." 
Others  to  add  their  Immediate  endrirsement 

were  Ramsey  Clark, , , 

and  Earl  Warren.  James  Reston  wrote  in  the 
New  York  Times  that  Burger  is  "experienced. 
Industrious,  .  .  .  Presbyterian,  orderly,  and 
handsome."  Civil  Rights  attorney  Anthony 
Amsterdam  called  him  a  "first-rate  legal 
craftsman."  Burger  was,  in  short,  endorsed 
by  every  son  of  the  Establishment  to  have 
ever  dreamed  of  membership  In  the  EUeanor 
Roosevelt  League  For  The  Mystified. 
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Warren  Earl  Burger  was  bom  In  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  on  September  17,  1907.  The  son 
of  Charles  Joseph  Burger  and  the  former 
Katharine  Schnittger.  he  was  the  fourth  of 
seven  children.  His  father,  who  was  never 
very  successful,  worked  off  and  on  as  a  rail- 
road cargo  Inspector  and  a  traveling  salesman 
of  patent  medicine  and  Jimcracks.  Current 
Biography  says  young  Burger  was  "not  an 
outstanding  student,"  but  that  he  took  a  few 
extension  courses  given  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota  from  1925  to  1927  and  was  award- 
ed a  L.L.B.  in  1931  after  attending  some  night 
classes  at  something  called  the  St.  Paul  Col- 
lege of  Law.  During  the  day  he  worked  as  a 
clerk  for  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

On  November  8,  1933,  Burger  married 
Elvera  Stromberg,  with  whom  he  had  taken 
extension  courses.  They  now  have  two  chil- 
dren. Wade  Allen  (33),  who  is  In  the  real 
estate  business  In  Arlington,  Virginia,  and 
Margaret  Elizabeth  (23),  who  teaches  In  a 
Montessori  school. 

Wsjren  Earl  Burger  was  admitted  to  the 
Minnesota  bar  In  1931  and  took  a  Job  as  a 
clerk  with  the  St.  Paul  law  firm  of  Boyesen, 
Otis  &  Faricy.  He  soon  began  to  make  friends 
with  some  of  the  state's  leading  radicals,  and 
m  1934  helped  organize  the  Minnesota  Young 
Republicans  as  a  political  holding  company 
for  his  radical  friends.  In  1935,  Burger  was 
named  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Faricy, 
Burger,  Moore  &  Costello.  where  he  remained 
untU  1953,  when  he  went  to  Washington  to 
work  m  the  Eisenhower  Administration. 

In  1938,  Warren  Earl  Burger  played  an 
Important  role  In  the  election  of  Harold 
Stassen  as  Governor  of  Minnesota.  Botli 
were  thirty-one,  and  they  remained  person- 
ally and  Ideologically  very  close.  When  Stas- 
sen went  to  war.  Burger  developed  "back 
trouble"  and  was  thus  avaUable  to  run  the 
"Draft  Stassen"  campaign  at  the  1944  Re- 
publican National  Convention.  When  Harold 
Stassen  made  plans  for  his  more  serious  try 
for  the  Presidency  in  1948,  he  chose  Warren 
Burger  as  his  chief  of  staff  and  "Idea  man," 
and  Burger  ran  the  Stassen  national  head- 
quarters in  Minneapolis.  Unsuccessful  in 
1948,  Stassen  moved  out  of  the  state  to  be- 
come President  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Even  so,  with  an  eye  to  1952,  Harold 
Stassen  reached  back  to  Minnesota  to  ap- 
point Burger  as  Vice  President  of  the  Stas- 
sen-for-Presldent  National  Organization. 

It  Is  thus  hardly  surprising  that  Warren 
Earl  Burger  has  characterized  himself  as 
a  "Stassen  Progressive."  A  "Liberal"  friend  Is 
quoted  In  the  New  York  Times  magazine  of 
October  5,  1969,  as  putting  it  this  way:  "Re- 
member that  Warren  Burger  Is  a  liberal 
Minnesota  Republican,  and  that's  a  fairly 
liberal  beast."  It  certainly  is!  Harold  Stassen, 
Burger's  closets  political  associate,  had  not 
only  been  floor  manager  for  Wendell  Wlllkle 
at  the  1940  Oonrentlon,  he  was  a  radical  well 
to  the  Left  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  re- 
mains so  even  to  this  day. 

Burger  early  showed  his  Interest  In  "hu- 
man relations,"  In  "Interracial  activities," 
and  in  other  "Liberal"  causes.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  St.  Paul  CotmcU  on 
Human  Relations  and  was  responsible  for 
hiring  "expterts"  to  "Improve"  relations  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  few  Negroes  and 
Mexican-Americans  In  that  city.*  In  1948  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Governor's  Interracial 


•  And  In  1964,  at  the  height  of  the  Com- 
munist push  for  "Civilian  Review  Boards" 
to  harass  our  local  police.  Judge  Warren  E. 
Burger  wrote  an  article  which  appeared  In 
American  University  Law  Review  1-2;  9-23 
(1964).  He  spent  fourteen  pages  presenting 
the  same  radical  arguments  for  the  Review 
Boards  as  the  Communist  People's  World. 
To  call  BO  vigorous  an  advocate  of  CMUan 
Review  Boards  a  "law  and  order"  Judge  U 
simply  ludicrous. 
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Commission  as  a  result  of  his  Interest  In  the 
"Civil  Rights  struggle." 

But  it  WM,  as  we  noted,  at  that  1948  Re- 
pubUcan  National  Convention  In  Philadel- 
phia that  Warren  Earl  Burger  had  come  into 
his  own.  He  was  floor  manager  for  Harold 
Stassen's  near-successful  campaign  for  the 
Presidential  nomination — and  got  a  good, 
hard  look  at  how  the  world  is  run  when  the 
nomination  went  to  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  Pour 
years  later,  with  Elsenhower,  Taf  t,  and  Mac- 
Arthur  interested  in  the  nomination.  Burger 
was  again  at  the  Republican  Convention  as 
Stassen's  campaign  manager.  He  was  also  a 
delegate  to  the  credentials  committee,  where 
he  threw  his  support  to  Elsenhower  In  the 
maneuver  which  eventually  sealed  the  nom- 
ination for  the  General.  Even  so,  the  first 
ballot  was  close  between  Taft  and  Elsen- 
hower. When  Ike  fell  short,  Burger  sent  word 
to  the  platform  that  Minnesota  was  switch- 
ing Its  votes  to  Ike.  Having  thus  assured 
General  Elsenhower's  nomination,  Warren 
Earl  Burger  was  subsequently  rewarded  by 
being  named  Assistant  Attorney  General  In 
the  Elsenhower  Administration. 

Burger  was  soon  on  his  way  to  Geneva  as 
a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  subversive  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  described  by 
George  Meany  in  the  New  York  Times  as  "an 
Instrument  for  transmitting  Communist 
propaganda."  Even  last  year  the  Senate  re- 
fused It  funds,  noting  that  Its  Assistant  Di- 
rector (Pavel  E.  Astapenko)  Is  a  Soviet  agent. 

When  not  advising  the  Marxist  I.L.O.,  War- 
ren Burger  was  head  of  the  Civil  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  charge  of  more 
than  180  lawyers,  and  worked  under  both 
Attorneys  General  Herbert  Brownell  and 
(now  Secretary  of  State)  William  Rogers. 
Things  went  well  for  Burger  for  awhile.  Then 
something  very  strange  happened. 

Although  he  had  no  previous  experience 
m  admiralty  matters.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Burger  was  selected  to  initiate  the 
U.S.  suits  to  recover  surplus  victory  ships 
sold  lUegally  to  certain  foreign  owners.  Dur- 
ing the  period  between  March  1963  and  Sep- 
tember 1955  the  Department  of  Justice  In- 
stituted twenty-one  separate  forfeiture  pro- 
ceedings against  twenty-one  vessels.  These 
ships  had  been  sold  between  1945  and  1949  to 
Victory  Carriers,  United  States  Petroleum 
Carriers,  and  Trafalgar  and  Western.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  knew  that  those  corpora- 
tions were  controlled  by  one  Aristotle  Onas- 
sis,  not  a  U.S.  citizen,  and  that  the  sales 
were  therefore  in  violation  of  our  shipping 
laws. 

When  Onassls  learned  that  our  govern- 
ment intended  to  bring  criminal  conspiracy 
charges  against  him  he  contacted  the  man 
m  charge  of  the  matter,  Warren  E.  Burger, 
who  quicltly  worked  out  a  deal  with  Onassls 
and  his  lawyer.  The  New  York  Times  of  May 
25,  1969,  quotes  Onassls  as  having  asked 
Burger.  "What's  the  ransom?"  To  which 
Burger  Is  said  to  have  replied:  "Twenty  mU- 
Uon  dollars."  Burger  then  arranged  a  sweet- 
heart deal,  letting  Onassls  off  the  hook  for 
$7  mlUion — and  sending  the  Congress  Into  a 
rage.  Shortly  thereafter,  Warren  Earl  Burger 
accepted  the  opportunity  to  become  a  Fed- 
eral Circuit  Court  Judge  In  Washington.  D.C. 
The  heat  was  on  and  the  federal  Judlolar; 
provided  a  safe  hiding  place. 

A  series  ol  Congressional  Hearings  were 
soon  held  concerning  th«  "Trade-Out  And 
Build  Activities  Of  Onassls  Companies,"  re- 
vealing much  doubledealing  and  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  Onassls,  who  never  even  both- 
ered to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  shabby  agree- , 
ment  reached  with  Burger  on  December  21, 
1956.  But  Aristotle  Onassls  was  nonetheless 
allowed  to  retain  his  ships  and  to  escape 
criminal  prosecution. 

Had  Burger  not  eased  off,  Onassls  would 
have  forfeited  his  ships  and  faoed  serious 
charges  under  the  law  which  stated;  "Any 
such  vessel,  or  any  interest  therein,  char- 
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tered,  sold,  transferred,  or  mortgaged  io  a 
person  not  a  citizen  of  th«  United  Sliates 
or  placed  under  a  foreign  registry  or  flag, 
or  operated  In  violation  of  »nf  provlsloti  of 
tbls  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mlsdemeMior 
and  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  (ban 
$5,000,  or  to  Imprlaonment  for  not  itu>re 
than  five  years,  or  botb."  For  reasons  of  a 
sufficiently  suspicious  nature  to  foroei  bis 
removal  from  the  Justice  Department  ta  tbe 
security  of  the  federal  bench,  Warren  Bifrger 
simply  did  not  apply  the  law — and  Oniaals 
Is  still  riding  high  to  brag,  as  he  did  receiitly, 
that  be  will  remain  a  millionaire  even  1£  the 
Communists  conquer  tbe  world.  . 

Warren  Earl  Burger  was  sworn  as  Judfe  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for^  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  on  April  13.  1956. 
There  was  more  trouble  with  his  oonflgma- 
tlon  to  this  lower  post  than  with  the  later 
confirmation  as  Chief  Justice.  The  nece^ary 
confirmation  was  delayed  for  months  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  i 

During  his  thirteen  years  as  a  U^.  cuicult 
Court  Judge,  B^.  Burger  clashed  repeatiedly 
with  such  of  his  "Liberal"  colleague!  as 
J.  Skelly  Wright  and  David  L.  Bazel«n — 
especially  in  cases  involving  criminal  law. 
How  much  of  a  "Coziservatlve"  Mr.  Bxirgor  Is, 
however.  Is  still  open  to  serious  question. 
Such  experts  on  radicalism  as  Robert  M. 
Hutchlns  and  Harry  S.  ABhmore  of  the 
Marxist  Center  for  the  Study  oC  Democ»atlc 
Institutions  know  better.  They  engaged  him 
as  a  Consultant  to  the  Center  during  tbe 
autumn  before  his  appointment  as  Chief 
J\u>tlc«.  In  fact,  Hutchlns  and  Ashmore  held 
a  special  conference  on  "criminal  Justice" 
at  the  Center — a  conference  which  Judge 
Burger  not  only  attended,  but  whlclj  he 
personally  conceived.  After  that  oonferamce, 
Ashmore  stated  that  by  current  American 
Judicial  standards  some  of  Judge  Burner's 
views  are  "radical,"  and  Hutchlns  chu(»led 
that  If  B4r.  Nlxoo  thought  Burger  a  Con- 
servative he  might  be  In  for  a  surprise. 

The  seminar  In  question  was  part  of  a  (ten- 
ter project  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  rewrite 
tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  In 
charge  of  this  operation  has  been  fonner 
PJJJl.  braln-truster  Rexford  Ouy  Tugwai,  a 
Marxist  of  long  standing.  But  Judge  Warren 
Earl  Burger,  says  the  Nexe  York  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1970.  was  the  Center  Fellow  who 
acted  as  consultant  on  the  Judiciary  aeotlon 
of  this  outrage — persuading  the  group  to 
omit  the  gruarantee  of  an  ttdversary  trial,  trial 
by  Jury,  and  the  presumption  ol  the  isno- 
cence  of  the  accxised. 

The  Center's  proposed  constitution  U.  in 
fact,  a  plan  for  a  Marxist  dictatorship  in 
America — a  plan  for  which  the  Times  isays 
Warren  Earl  Burger  has  been  an  Important 
architect.  It  calls  for  an  an-i>owerful  central 
government,  abolition  of  tbe  states,  govern- 
ment by  a  vast  Planning  Branch,  slx-yeai  de- 
velopment plans,  a  Oestapo-Uke  Office  of  "In- 
tendant"  to  maintain  "national  secxiitty," 
abolition  of  a  general  guarantee  of  dvll  lib- 
erties, etc. 

This  is  serious  buslneas.  Professor  Tu^well 
explains  In  Its  preface  how  the  Center  fcon- 
stltutlon — on  which  Warren  Earl  Burger  was 
Judiciary  advisor — might  be  Instituted,  As 
you  read  It,  keep  In  mind  the  reputation  ere- 
ated  for  Chief  Justice  Burger  as  a  "law  and 
order"  man.  Here  Is  Dr.  Tugwell's  Introduc- 
tion: 

A  President,  approaching  tbe  end  oti  his 
term,  provoked  by  his  Inability  to  mova  the 
Congress,  determined  to  check  the  goviem- 
ment's  hardening  into  bureaucratic  stoIl(Uty, 
fearfiil  of  the  accumulating  consequences  of 
obsolescence,  and  conscious  of  his  Inability  to 
carry  all  his  responslbllltlee.  concludes  jUiat 
be  must  appeal  for  a  new  constitution. .  i . 

It  seems  to  the  President  that  somelnew 
effort . . .  m\ist  be  made.  If  it  mtist  be  made  In 
unorthodox  fashion.  It  still  could  have  the 
consent  of  the  ultimate  authority  In  a.  de- 
mocracy— ^the  people.  If  they  demand  a  new 
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constitution,  who  could  say  that  the  demand 
ought  to  be  denied?  He  decides  to  give  them 
that  opportunity  and  he  announces  what  be 
Intends. 

There  Is  the  expected  uproekr  from  those 
who  fear  tbe  loss  of  privileges.  But  there  is 
louder  commendation  from  those  who  agree 
with  hUn,  and  he  is  able  to  persuade  a  hun- 
dred concerned  citizens  of  acknowledged 
prominence  [Including,  no  doubt,  the  Chief 
Justice]  to  Join  in  the  new  reconsiderations. 
They  undertake  to  draft  a  new  constitution. 
By  the  time  be  has  to  campaign  for  reelec- 
tion something  like  the  following  document 
has  been  produced  and  agreed  to  by  eighty  of 
the  hundred.  .  .  . 

The  President  assumes,  he  says,  that  since 
he  is  wholly  Identified  with  it,  his  election  by 
a  considerable  majority  would  signal  ^- 
proval  of  the  new  constitution.  They  are  en- 
gaged, he  tells  the  voters,  in  a  referendum  of 
sovereign  persons  who  stand  above  all  the 
Institutions  of  the  government  created  by 
their  ancestors  and  too  little  changed  since 
that  time.  He  puts  the  ratifying  majority  at 
sixty  percent  of  those  voting.  .  .  . 

He  pledges  that  If  his  propoeal  is  approved, 
he  will  proceed  by  interim  arrangement  until 
the  new  constitution  can  be  Implemented; 
then  he  will  retire  to  become  a  member  of 
the  new  Senate  provided  for  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

Thus  the  Issue  is  Joined. 

Can  it  be  that  Warren  Earl  Burger  is  a 
"law  and  order"  man  because  he  favors  the 
sort  of  Marxist  dictatorship  promoted  by  the 
radical  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions?  If  not,  why  has  he  not  repudi- 
ated the  role  he  played  in  creating  a  new  con- 
stitution for  Just  such  a  dictatorship?  And 
why  has  he  repeatedly  attacked  the  American 
Judicial  system?  Consider  the  follovrtng 
Burger  proposals  as  reported  In  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  for  June  3, 1969  : 

Among  the  "techniques,  devices  and  mech- 
anisms" Burger  questioned  were:  The  Jury 
system,  the  presu^n^jtlon  that  a  defendant  la 
Innocent  until  proved  guilty,  tbe  right  of 
a  defendant  to  remain  silent  and  putting  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  prosecution  . . .  Biu^r 
suggested  that  defendants  oxigbt  to  be  re- 
quired to  testify  In  a  courtroom.  And.  he  said : 
"If  we  woxild  eliminate  the  Jury  we  would 
save  a  lot  of  time." 

No  doubt  the  shades  of  Lenin  and  Stalin 
cheered. 

Little  wonder  that  John  Cogley.  writing 
about  Judge  Burger's  visit  to  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  ob- 
served in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Center  Maga- 
zine: "It  comes  as  a  kind  of  shock  to  hear 
Judge  Warren  E.  Burger  .  .  .  widely  described 
as  a  conservative  Jurist  .  .  .  The  dominant 
impression  he  left  on  me  .  .  .  was  that  there 
was  something  paradoxical  about  a  gentle- 
man of  such  conservative  mien  expressing 
radical  views  about  the  American  system  of 
Jurisprudence.  .  .  If  words  means  anything, 
I  don't  think  that  Judge  Burger's  views  can 
be  called  conservative."  A  long  time  associate 
of  such  super-radicals  as  Michael  Harrington, 
Chairman  of  the  Socialist  Party,  John  Cogley 
knows  a  radical  when  he  sees  one. 

Certainly  Judge  Burger's  last  decision  as  a 
Circuit  Court  Judge  came  as  a  shock  to  those 
who  looked  upon  him  as  a  Conservative.  In 
this  ruling,  written  by  Warren  Bvirger  but  a 
few  days  before  he  was  sworn  as  Chief  Justice, 
the  premise  of  the  acciised  being  prestimed 
Innocent  vmtll  proved  g\illty  went  down  the 
drain  In  a  decision  regarding  the  license  re- 
newal of  WLBT-TV,  a  Mississippi  television 
station  operated  at  Jackson  by  Lamar  Life 
Insurance  Company.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, with  Burger  not  only  taking  part  but 
writing  the  opinion,  ordered  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  set  aside  Its 
award  of  a  license  renewal  to  the  station  be- 
cause it  was  accused  of  all  sorts  of  dreadful 
things — including  locally  introducing  Na- 
tional network  news  broadcasts  by  announe- 
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Ing:  "What  you  are  about  to  see  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  biased,  managed,  northern  news."  The 
station  was  also  accused  of  favoring  segrega- 
tion, being  anti-union,  and  disliking  Martin 
Luther  King. 

Disregarding  whether  any  of  this  1b  the 
F.C.C.'s  business,  none  of  It  was  proved.  The 
F.C.C.  had  thus  renewed  the  license  of 
WLBT-TV.  But  the  Burger  Court  of  Appeal* 
was  furious — it  reprimanded  the  P.C.C.  for 
placing  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  citizens 
who  made  the  accusations,  thus  setting  tbe 
dangerous  precedent  of  a  presumption  of 
guilt  on  the  part  of  the  accused. 

The  accusers  were  organized  television 
"watchdogs"  who  make  a  practice  of  chal- 
lenging the  TV-license  renewals  of  those  few 
channels  owned  or  operated  by  Conservatives. 
The  Reverend  Everett  C.  Parker  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  has  organized  groups  of 
local  "Liberals"  all  across  the  country  to 
force  stations  to  take  a  "Liberal"  cotuae  or 
face  complaints  when  license  renewal  time 
roUs  around.  (Parker  was  an  official  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  from  1961  to 
1966.)  In  the  Instant  case,  it  was  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  which  made  the  accusa- 
tions against  television  station  WLBT. 

The  decision  cancelling  the  station's  li- 
cense was  written  by  Justice  Burger  himself, 
who  said  that  the  court  considered  the  F.C.C. 
handling  of  tbe  case  so  Improper  that  it 
would  "serve  no  useful  purpose"  to  send  the 
issue  of  the  license  renewal  back  to  the  agen- 
cy for  a  new  hearing.  Usurping  the  powers 
of  the  P.C.C,  Mr.  Burger  cancelled  the  li- 
cense and  instructed  the  F.C.C.  to  devise  a 
plan  for  interim  operation  of  the  station- 
possibly  Impounding  the  profits — until  a 
more  "Liberal"  licensee  is  chosen. 

Having  shown  tbe  F.C.C.  that  it  had  bettw 
keep  a  wary  eye  on  Conservatives,  Warren 
Earl  Burger  was  sworn  as  the  fifteenth  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiui;  on  June 
23,  1969. 

There  was  much  speculation  as  to  how  the 
"Burger  Court"  would  compare  with  the 
"Warren  Court."  The  answer  came  suddenly 
in  the  field  of  "Civil  Rights."  Early  in  Novem- 
ber the  Burger  Court  ruled  that  not  ten  min- 
utes more  could  be  given  over  to  racial  prob- 
lem-solving in  the  schools  and  that  any 
school  segregation  still  practiced  in  fourteen 
Mississippi  districts  (and  anywhere  else  In 
the  nation)  must  now  cease  "at  once."  On 
October  29.  1969.  Congressman  John  Rarlck. 
himself  a  former  Judge,  commented  on  thU 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Speaker.  I  state  plainly  and  simply 
that  this  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  is  founded  neither  in  any 
possible  construction  of  the  Constitution  nor 
In  any  possible  understanding  of  the  law. 

"It  is  a  classic  example  of  the  arbitrary 
and  unfettered  exercise  of  naked  power. 

"Long  years  ago.  Thomas  Jefferson  warned 
free  men  of  this  very  possibility,  when  he 
dramatically  pointed  out  that  of  all  tyranny. 
Judicial  tyranny  Is  the  most  fearful. 

"If  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State* 
forbids  a  State  to  assign  pupils  to  a  school 
solely  because  of  their  race.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  object  of  such  assign- 
ment is  segregation  or  forced  integration. 
...  If  the  government  has  no  power  to  force- 
fully segregate.  It  has  no  power  to  forcefully 
Int^ate. 

"It  does  not  take  genius  to  understand 
than  the  State  either  has  that  power  or  does 
not.  Until  1964.  it  had  such  power.  The  Con- 
stitution did  not  change,  but  in  1954,  the 
Warren  court  decided  the  power  had  van- 
ished. The  Burger  court  has  now  decided 
that  although  the  State  has  no  such  power, 
the  court  has. 

"What  this  preposterous  decision  amounta 
to  is  that  racial  school  assignments  are  un- 
constitutional If  they  are  made  by  the  States, 
but  constitutional  if  made  by  the  courts 

Chief  Justice  Burger  has  been  working 
almost  feverishly  to  bring  about  other  ti- 
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leachlng  changes  In  the  Judicial  and  penal 
systems  of  the  United  States.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  he  took  office  on  June  28, 
1068,  he  met  with  a  small  group  seeking  to 
revolutionize  court  administration,  and 
within  two  months  he  had  made  specific 
proposals  to  the  American  Bar  Association 
at  its  convention  in  Dallas.  He  asked  for  the 
establishment  of  a  special  Institute  to  train 
court  manager-executives,  and  he  called  for 
B  "re-examination"  of  the  penal  systems  with 
special  emphasis  on  "rehabilitation"  facili- 
ties. 

In  less  than  six  months  the  new  institute, 
located  at  the  Unverslty  of  Denver  Law 
School,  was  established.  It  Is  supported  by 
both  private  grants  and  government  financ- 
ing. 

To  take  care  of  the  second  proposal,  the 
A3A.  created  a  special  i>enal  commission 
headed  by  Richard  Hughes,  the  weakling 
"Liberal"  Governor  of  New  Jersey  at  the 
time  of  the  Newark  riots.  Among  those  work- 
ing with  him  on  the  project  are  such  "Lib- 
erals" as  Dr.  Karl  Menninger.  George  Meany. 
and  Robert   Strange  McNamara. 

The  third  Burger  proposal  was  also  acted 
upon  with  the  creation  of  an  A.BA.  com- 
mittee to  suggest  "new  approaches"  to  legal 
education.  The  Chief  Justice  has  spent  many 
summers  in  England  and  Western  Europe 
studying  Judicial  systems  there  and  feels 
that  In  most  ways  they  aie  superior  to  ours. 
The  British  system  of  training  some  lawyers 
for  courtroom  work  (barristers)  and  others 
for  only  office  work  (solicitors)  Impressed 
him  as  producing  the  sort  of  "dignified  pro- 
fessionals" that  young  Anoerlcan  lawyers 
should  emulate.  He  has  given  at  least  a  dozen 
speeches  while  Chief  Justice  calling  on  law- 
yers to  be  more  "dignified"  in  the  coxirtroom. 
Does  he  mean  It?  Apparently  it  is  Just 
part  of  Mr.  Btu^er's  white-shocked  image. 
The  following  report  on  the  Btirger  Court's 
efforts  to  reduce  dignity  in  the  courtroom  is 
from  Time  magazine  for  February  1.  1971: 
The  Supreme  Court  generally  gives  trial 
Judges  wide  latitude  in  running  their  court- 
rooms— even  to  permitting  the  shackling, 
gagging  or  removal  of  obstreperous  defend- 
ants. But  last  week  the  Justices  unanimous- 
ly ciu'bed  a  Judge's  power  to  hand  out  con- 
tempt sentences  for  courtroom  misbehavior. 
Using  carefully  uncritical  language,  the 
court  held  that  a  Judge  may  cite  a  defendant 
at  the  moment  of  his  contemptuous  action, 
but  that  if  the  Judge  chooses  to  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  trial,  "it  is  generally  wise 
where  the  makers  of  the  unseemly  conduct 
have  left  personal  stings  to  ask  a  fellow 
Judge  to  take  his  place."  The  decision  re- 
versed an  eleven-to-22-year  contempt  sen- 
tence Imposed  by  Pittsburgh  Judge  Albert 
Plok  on  a  defendant  who  had  called  him  a 
"dirty  —  of  a  — "  and  a  "dirty  tyrannical  old 
dog." 

It  also  seemed  to  apply  squarely  to  last 
year's  trial  of  the  Chicago  Seven.  In  that 
raucous  proceeding.  Judge  Julius  Hoffman 
waited  until  after  the  Jury  began  delibera- 
tions, then  declared  the  defendants  and  their 
lawyers  In  contempt  and  Imposed  sentences 
of  as  much  as  foiu'  years  and  13  days.  Under 
last  week's  ruling,  it  seems  quite  possible 
that  those  contempt  sentences  will  now  be 
reversed  and  that  another  Judge  will  have 
the  Seven  back  in  court  to  consider  whether 
they  were  in  contempt  and.  if  so,  what  the 
penalties  should  be. 

So  much  for  the  courtroom  "dignity' 
about  which  the  Chief  Justice  speaks  when 
not  writing  opinions. 

Barring  unforeseen  circumstances,  War- 
ren Earl  Burger  will  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  for  a  long  time,  and  most 
Americans  had  hoped  that  he  would  help 
to  repair  some  of  the  damage  done  by  the 
Warren  Court.  There  have  been  far  too  few 
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signs  that  this  is  happening,  and  many  to 
Indicate  that  Burger  has  no  intention  of  at- 
tacking the  Warren  precedents.  Although 
Chief  Justice  Burger  has  shown  himself  to 
be  in  charge,  he  has  yet  to  produce  that 
major  reversal  of  the  Leftward  course  plot- 
ted by  B^arl  Warren  which  Republican  Con- 
servatives claimed  was  President  Nixon's  pur- 
pose In  appointing  Burger.  Dont  hold  your 
breath  waiting  for  It  to  happen! 


A  DECADE  OP  SPACE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Chicago  Today  magazine  of  March 
28,  1971,  Peter  Reich,  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  dlstinguifihed  aerospace  writers,  re- 
views the  accomplishments  of  our  na- 
tional space  program  in  the  1960's,  As 
we  approach  the  most  crucial  decisions 
on  the  future  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram, I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  recall 
the  achievements  outlined  in  Peter 
Reich's  outstanding  article.  I  commend 
this  significant  editorial  to  your  reading: 

A   Decade    op   Space 
(By  Peter  Reich) 

Ten  years  ago,  a  lot  of  "experts"  insisted 
it  couldn't  be  done. 

Man,  they  declared,  oould  not  survive  the 
terrible  stresses  of  a  Journey  beyond  the 
sheltering  atmosphere  of  his  home  planet. 
He  would  be  deafened  by  the  roar  of  his 
rocket,  shaken  to  Jelly  by  Its  vibration, 
crushed  by  acceleration  on  takeoff  and  de- 
celeration on  landing,  riddled  by  radiation, 
hopelessly  confused  by  zero  gravity,  and 
driven  mad  by  the  fear  of  being  lost  In  space. 

All  this  would  happen,  they  warned,  even 
if  scientists  could  find  a  way  to  protect  a 
man  against  the  deadly  vacuum  of  space,  the 
broiling  heat  of  an  unfiltered  sun,  the  frigid 
cold  of  the  cosmos,  and  the  blast-furnace 
temperatures  associated  with  a  plunge  back 
Into  the  atmosphere. 

On  April  12,  1961,  a  Russian  steelworker's 
son  proved  them  wrong. 

His  name  was  Yuri  Gagarin.  He  blasted  off 
inside  a  6-ton  spaceship  called  Vostok  [East] , 
atop  a  20-englned  launch  rocket,  from  a 
place  named  Tyuratam. 

He  circled  the  globe  onoe,  traveling  higher 
[203  miles  up]  and  faster  [17.400  miles  an 
hour — 5  mUes  every  second]  than  any  hu- 
man being  before  him.  And  when  he  landed 
safely,  on  a  oollective  farm,  less  than  two 
hoxirs  after  takeoff,  he  had  ushered  the  world 
into  a  new  era — the  era  of  sptMse  flight. 

He  also  had  given  the  Soviet  Union  a  com- 
manding lead  in  the  fabled  race  for  space. 
Four  months  later,  a  second  Russian  cosmo- 
naut, Oherman  Titov,  circled  the  globe  17 
times,  remaining  aloft  a  whole  day. 

The  best  tbe  United  States  could  do  the 
same  year  was  send  two  astronauts  on  16- 
minute sub-orbital  [up-down]  spaceflights — 
and  put  a  chimpanzee  named  Enos  into 
orbit. 

The  first  American  to  travel  beyond  the 
atmosphere  was  Alan  B.  Shepard  Jr.  On 
May  6,  1961,  a  slim  white  Chrysler  Redstone 
rocket  hurled  him  115  miles  high  and  302 
miles  downrange  from  Cape  Canaveral  [later 
to  be  renamed  Cape  Kennedy  ] .  His  first  words 
from  space  were : 

"What  a  beautiful  view!" 
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On  his  return,  he  told  this  reporter  he 
wanted  very  much  to  fly  to  the  moon  some 
day.  Last  month  [February,  1971],  he  got  his 
wish.  On  Feb.  6,  he  became  tbe  fifth  himian 
being  of  all  time  to  set  foot  on  the  lunar 
surface.  His  companion,  Ed  Mitchell,  was  tbe 
sixth. 

The  rocket  that  launched  Shepard  on  bis 
second  space  fiight  showed  how  far  we  had 
progressed  In  the  intervening  years.  The 
rocket — a  36-story-tall  Saturn  5 — developed 
7.6  million  pounds  of  thrust,  100  times  as 
much  as  Shepard's  original  8-story-taU  Red- 
stone bad  put  out. 

Between  Shepard's  two  flights,  the  United 
States  launched  22  other  m&nned  space  mis- 
sions, for  a  total  of  24  manned  space  flights 
during  man's  first  decade  In  space.  The  first 
two,  as  noted,  were  sub-orbital  filghts — re- 
hearsals, really,  for  the  orbital  missions  to 
come. 

Then  came  four  one-man  orbital  missions, 
and  10  two-man  orbital  flights,  and,  finally, 
two  three-man  orbital  missions,  and  six 
three-man  moon  flights,  Including  Shep- 
ard's. Many  of  the  flights  were  pioneering 
flights — missions  which  saw  men  venturing 
into  the  unknown,  doing  things  no  human 
beings  before  them  had  done. 

On  Feb.  20,  1962,  Marine  Ool.  John  Olenn 
became  the  flrst  American  to  circle  the 
Earth.  His  three-orbit  flight  culminated  in 
"a  fireball  of  a  re-entry,"  as  Olenn  put  it. 
Glenn's  flight  wbs  not  tbe  first  manned 
orbital  flight  of  course — Cosmonauts  Ga- 
garin and  Titov  had  preceded  him.  But  it 
was  the  flrst  manned  orbital  flight  tbe  pub- 
lic was  permitted  to  share,  with  newsmen 
from  all  over  the  world  on  hand  for  the 
launch. 

Air  Force  MaJ.  Virgil  I.  [Qus]  Grissom — 
who  also  had  flown  our  second  sub-orbltal 
fiight  and  whose  capsule  sank  after  landing 
In  tbe  ocean  after  a  hatch  blew  open  in- 
advertently— carried  out  our  flrst  two-man 
flight,  Gemini  S,  with  Navy  Lt.  Comdr.  John 
Young,  on  March  38,  1966.  It  was  historic 
for  yet  another  reason:  For  the  first  time,  a 
si>acecraft  was  maneuvered  into  a  different 
orbit  by  its  crew.  That  set  the  stage  for  all 
sorts  of  space  spectaculars. 

On  the  following  mission,  Gemini  4, 
June  3  to  7,  1966,  Air  Force  Maj.  Edward 
H.  White  n  became  tbe  flrst  American  to 
walk  in  space.  Cosmonaut  Aleksi  Leonov  had 
turned  the  trick  three  months  earlier,  but  he 
had  floated  helplessly  outside  his  Voskhod  2 
spacecraft. 

White,  by  contrast,  bad  an  oxygen  squlrter 
gun  that  enabled  him  to  control  his  position 
as  he  floated  for  21  minutes  [ntore  than 
twice  as  long  as  Leonov]  outside  his  Gemini, 
160  miles  up,  himself  a  satellite  of  Earth. 

Every  Gemini  flight  sot  a  new  roeord.  With 
Oemlni  6  [eight  days],  the  United  States 
wrested  the  time-ln-^ace  record  from  the 
Russians.  Gemini  6  achieved  history's  flrst 
rendezvous  in  space  between  two  manned 
spaceships   [with  Gemini  7]. 

Gemini  7  kept  its  two  astronauts,  Frank 
Borman  and  James  Lovell,  aloft  for  a  record 
two  weeks.  Gemini  8,  piloted  by  Neil  A. 
Armstrong  and  David  Soott,  achieved  his- 
tory's flrst  linkup  in  orbit  with  an  unmanned 
satellite — a  station  wagon  sized  Agena. 

On  Gemini  9,  Bell  wood.  m.  Astro- 
naut Gene  Oeman  circled  the  Earth  while 
outside  his  spaceship — ^the  first  man  to  "walk 
around  the  world"  in  space.  On  Oemlni  10, 
Astronaut  Michael  Collins  became  the  flrst 
human  being  to  "walk"  to  another  satellite 
in  orbit.  And  Gemini  10  soared  a  record  476 
miles  above  tbe  Earth. 

Oemlni  11,  commanded  by  Charles  Con- 
rad, stretched  the  altitude  record  to  86S 
miles.  And  Oemlni  12  saw  an  astronaut 
named  Edwin  (Buzz)  Aldrln  walk  in  space 
for  a  record  2  hours,  6  minutes,  and  stand 
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up  In  hlB  hatch,  exposed  to  the  speice  vac^- 
xim,    for   2%    hours   more.  j 

By  this  Ume.  the  RuMlan«  had  set  sonoe 
Impreaslve  space  records  of  their  own.      I 

In  1962,  they  had  accomplished  history's 
first  tandem  space  flight.  It  involved  tfro 
simultaneously  orbiting  one-man  spaoe- 
shlps.  Voetofcs  3  and  4,  that  came  wltl^n 
three  miles  of  one  another  at  one  point.  , 

In  1963,  they  put  history's  first  woman  In 
space — Valentlna  Tereahkova,  aboard  the 
Vostok  6.  She  circled  the  Earth  48  times— 
more  than  ail  American  astronauts  up  to 
that  time  put  together. 

And  In  1964,  tihey  orbited  history's  fl^t 
three-man  spaceship,  the  Voekhod  I. 

Not  unUl  February,  1967,  was  the  Unltjed 
States   prepared    to   launch   Its   first   thr4 
man  spaceship,   the  Apollo. 

And    then    disaster   struck. 

On  Jan.  27,  1967.  a  week  before  the  sch< 
uled  flight.  Astronauts  Orlssom,  White 
Roger  Chaffee  were  involved  In  a  ground  t^ 
Inflde  their  spaceship  as  It  stood  on 
launch  pad.  For  the  test,  the  craft  was  filled 
with  100  per  cent  oxygen  at  triple  the  pres- 
sure ncrmal  for  a  space  flight,  and  kll 
hatches  were  sealed. 

Suddenly,    there    was    a   shout 
Pire  In  the  spacecraft!" 

A  small  electrical  fire  {det«rmlned  lat^) 
erupted  Into  a  holocaust  In  the  pres8vulz4d- 
oxygen  environment.  Before  rescuers  coilld 
get  to  them,  the  three  men  w^e  dead. 

They  were  the  first  Americans  to  per|Bh 
In  a  spaceship,  tho  three  others,  Elliott  S^, 
CTharlee  Bassett  and  Theodore  Freeman,  hiad 
died  in  jJlane  crashes,  Clifton  Williams  vna 
to  lose  his  life  that  way  the  following  Octo- 
ber, and  Edward  Glvena  was  to  die  In  fen 
auto  accident  the  same  year. 

The  Russians,  presumably,  had  suffeiled 
similar  accidents.  Rumors  of  cosmonaut  cas- 
ualties persisted.  But  the  Russians  apparent- 
ly hushed  up  any  such  dlaasters.  If  tl^ey 
occurred.  i 

However,  they  could  not  hush  up  the  dei^th 
of  Cosmonaut  Vladimir  Komarov.  He  perished 
on  April  22,  1967,  when  the  parachutes  of 
his  new  Soyuz  spaceship  tanked  prior  to 
landing.  Komarov  had  been  the  command 
pilot  of  the  first  three-man  spaceship,  l^e 
Voekhod  I,  In  1964,  and  with  Soyuz  had  be- 
come the  first  Russian  to  make  two  flights 
Into  space.  I 

Nor  could  the  Russians  bide  the  death, 
some  time  later,  of  their  pioneer  oosmonatit, 
Yuri  Gagarin.  He  perished  In  a  pLane  cra^h. 

For  the  Russians  ae  well  as  the  Amerlcajis, 
diirtng  the  first  decade  of  manned  spice 
flight,  the  big  target  was  the  moon.  ] 

The  Ru."alana,  because  of  their  early  liad 
in  manned  space  flight  [until  I96S.  they  w^re 
decidedly  ahead  of  vu],  were  presumed  to 
hav»  the  Inside  track  for  both  the  flrst 
around-the-moon  flight  and  the  first  mqon 
landing. 

The  respected  British  astronomer.  Sir  Ber- 
nard Lovell,  as  late  as  Sept.  23,  1968,  pre- 
dicted that  the  Russlems  would  make  his- 
tory's flrst  around-the-moon  flight  "wltljln 
months."  Sir  Bernard  had  made  similar  pre- 
dictions for  several  preceding  years,  and  eo|ne 
enthusiastic  [If  technically  naive]  observers 
had  predicted  a  manned  Russian  moon  flight 
as  early  as  1962. 

Life  magazine  predicted  In  the  early  1( 
that  the  Russians  would  celebrate  the  5( 
anniversary  of  the  Red  Revolution  on 
moon,  in  19<J7. 

Others — Including  this  writer — were  c< 
vlnced  the  flrst  men  around,  and  on, 
moon  would  be  Americans.  This  writer  8*ld 
so  In  print  as  early  as  1962,  and  many  tlraes 
thereafter.  I 

As  It  turned  out,  the  latter  group  was  ocr- 
rect.  With  a  revamped,  more  flre-reslst4nt 
Apollo,  the  United  States  flew  a  10-day  tMt 
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flight  In  October,   1968.  Two  months  later, 
we  sent  history's  flrst  men  aroimd  the  moon. 

The  crew  of  the  Apollo  8 — Frank  Borman, 
Jamee  Lovell,  and  William  Anders — became 
the  flrst  to  break  the  gravitational  bonds  of 
Earth,  to  see  the  moon  up  close,  to  view  the 
mysterious  backside  of  the  moon,  to  be 
caught  In  a  gravity  not  that  of  Earth,  and 
to  see  their  home  planet  as  a  beautiful  blue 
ball  floating  serenely  In  the  black  velvet  ex- 
panse of  space.  Splashdown  date  was  Dec.  27 
1968. 

Apollo  9  was  a  rehearsal  of  a  moon  landing 
In  Earth  orbit,  with  the  lunar  landing 
module  carried  along  for  the  flrst  time. 
Apollo  10  was  a  similar  rehearsal  In  moon 
orbit,  with  the  Ixinar  module,  "Snoopy,"  dip- 
ping to  within  Just  nine  miles  of  the  lunar 
surface. 

And  then  came  ApoUo  11. 

Astronauts  Nell  Armstrong,  Edwin  Aldrln 
and  Michael  Collins  were  selected  for  the 
historic  mission.  Blastoff  came  on  July  16. 
1969.  At  3:17  p.  m.,  on  Sunday,  July  20,  the 
iTinar  module,  "Eagle,"  with  Armstrong  and 
Aldrln  at  the  controls,  settled  gently  into  the 
lunar  dust  of  the  moon's  dry  Sea  of  Tran- 
quility, and  the  electrifying  words  crackled 
across  a  quarter  million  miles  of  space: 

"Tranquility  base  here.  The  Eagle  has 
landed." 

Men  were  on  the  moon.  Man  had  ceased 
being  an  Earthbound  creature.  Late  that 
Sunday  night,  Armstrong  and  Aldrln  set  foot 
on  the  moon. 

Walking  in  the  strange  one-«lzth  of  Earth 
gravity  of  the  moon,  they  explored  the  lunar 
surface  for  SVj  hours,  planted  an  American 
flag,  set  out  Instruments,  and  collected  rock 
samples. 

A  safe  return  to  Earth  was  made  on  July 
24,  and  the  goal  set  by  President  Kennedy  In 
1961 — ^to  put  an  American  on  the  moon  and 
return  him  safely  before  the  end  of  the  de- 
cade— had  been  accomplished.  It  was  the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  Space  Age  and, 
quite  likely,  any  age. 

Four  months  later,  ApoUo  12  astronauts 
Charles  [Pete]  Conrad  and  Alan  Bean  walked 
on  the  moon  for  a  total  of  7>4  hours  during 
two  separate  lunar  exctirslons. 

Apollo  13,  in  April  1970,  had  a  narrow 
brush  with  death  when  a  service  module 
oxygen  t*nk  blew  up,  causing  an  electrical 
failure.  A  scheduled  moon  landing  had  to  be 
abandoned,  but  the  crew — James  Lovell, 
Fred  Haise,  and  John  Swlgert — returned 
safely. 

That  J\ily,  two  Russians — Andrlan  Nlko- 
layev  and  Vltaly  Sevastyanov — remained  in 
Earth  orbit  for  17  days,  shattering  the  14- 
day  endurance  record  our  Oemlni  7  had  set 
back  in  1965.  But  It  was  antt-cllmactic,  as 
was  an  orbital  mission  Involving  three  Rxis- 
slan  spaceship  In  October,  1969,  and  a  link- 
up of  two  manned  Russian  craft  earlier  that 
year. 

In  the  flrst  decade  of  man-ln-space,  his- 
tory would  record  that  six  human  beings 
walked  on  the  moon,  11  others  flew  around 
it  [Lovell  twice]— and  all  of  them  were 
Amerlcaiu. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

MAN'S  INHTTMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


or  low* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  22.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
aslcs:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  aslu:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


COTTER    PRAISES    SCHOOL    DRUG 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COHER 

or  CONMKCnUUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1971 


Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  this  Record  a  story  about  an 
eighth  grader  which  demonstrates  the 
effectiveness  of  drug  education  programs 
that  approach  drug  abuse  in  a  factual 
and  adult  manner: 

Youth  WarrES  Anti-Drtto  Poem 
(By  WUliam  Grava) 

"No,  I  deflnltely  will  never  take  drugs," 
Paul  Seeker  said.  "But  a  lot  of  kids  will 
take  them  without  knowing  about  the  stuff 
and  what  it  will  do — they've  never  had  a  drug 
program." 

Paul  Seeker  la  a  budding  poet.  He's  13  (but 
will  be  14  in  November)  and  in  the  eighth 
grade  at  East  Hartford's  Center  School. 

He  wrote  a  poem  about  drugs  that  was  re- 
cently published  in  a  local  paper. 

"Scars  on  the  body,  scars  on  the  mlndy 
Destroying  themselves,  destroying  mankind," 
the  poem  reads  In  part,  "Held  within  a 
dream-like  world/Until  their  minds  become 
unfurled." 

But  Paul's  mind  seems  very  much  together, 
at  least  as  far  as  drugs  are  concerned. 

He  enjoys  reading  and  likes  "to  write 
a  lot,"  he  said — "but  only  two  or  three 
poems." 

His  poem.  "Theme  of  Death:  Dnigs,"  was 
written  from  what  he  learned  about  drugs  in 
school,  from  the  police  and  from  the  town,  he 
said. 

Last  year  he  read  about  drugs  a  little  bit, 
he  said,  but  wasnt  really  Interested  in  learn- 
ing about  them.  He  saw  "a  lot  of  scary  movies 
In  school,"  he  said,  but  they  weren't  good. 

But  this  year  the  schools'  new  drug  educa- 
tion program  Is  "real  good,"  Paul  said.  Now 
the  movies  (Including  Interviews  with  for- 
mer drug  abusers,  he  said)  are  much  more 
Interesting. 

The  school  program  uses  simple  terms,  he 
said,  and  Is  easy  to  understand. 

Besides  the  school  drug  program,  he  went 
to  the  Police  Department  open  house  In 
mid-February.  "That  was  real  good,  too," 
he  said.  "I  saw  the  different  drugs  and  drug 
Implements,  and  a  policeman  explained  them 
aU." 

All  his  interest  was  chanelled  into  the  poem 
after  he  read  the  drug  brochure  that  was 
distributed  with  the  town's  annual  report. 

The  brochure,  recommended  by  the  Mayors 
Committee  to  Study  Drug  Abuse  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  East  Hartford  Jaycees,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  of  its  type,  according 
to  Youth  Services  Director  Fred  N.  Balct. 

"After  I  read  the  drug  pamphlet,"  Paxil 
said,  "I  Just  had  to  write  a  poem." 

"All  their  lives  have  gone  to  waste,  all  for 
drugs,  all  In  haste,"  the  poem  reads. 

But  that  doesn't  apply  to  Paul,  or  any  of 
his  friends,  he  said.  "Kids  who  starting  taking 
drugs  are  klnda  dumb,"  he  concluded. 


Ajml  22,  1971 


MAYOR  RICHARD  J.  DALEY'S  IN- 
AUGURAL MESSAGE  FOR  HIS 
UNPRECEDEirrED  FIFTH  TERM 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or  ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESBNTATTVES 
Thursday.  ApHl  22.  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  took  his 
oath  of  office  for  an  unprecedented  fifth 
term  as  chief  executive  of  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Mayor  Daley  has  been  reelected  to  his 
fifth  term  by  a  staggering  majority  of 
424,000  votes. 

This  tremendous  margin  of  victory 
shows  how  deeply  the  people  of  Chicago 
respect,  admire,  and  desire  him  and  his 
continued  leadership. 

Mayor  Daley  stands  today  as  the  most 
highly  respected  and  the  most  thoroughly 
successful  mayor  of  a  large  city  In  the 
entire  world. 

While  urban  areas  throughout  the  Na- 
tion stand  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy, 
Chicago  imder  Mayor  Daley's  leadership 
oontinous  to  flourish  and  prosper. 

It  was  an  inspiring  occasion  last  night 
In  Chicago's  city  coimcll  to  see  Mayor 
Daley  sworn  in  for  a  fifth  term. 

The  council  chamber  was  packed  to  the 
rafters  and  the  ovation  given  Mayor 
Daley  shall  ring  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  council  chamber  was  alive  with  a 
spirit  of  expectation,  confident  hope,  and 
dedication,  as  Mayor  Daley  enimciated 
his  great  dreams  EUid  hopes  for  the  next 
4  years. 

I  am  proud  to  present  In  the  Record 
today  Mayor  E>aley's  inspiring  message. 
It  can  serve  as  a  message  of  hope  for  all 
of  us  as  Americans. 

I  am  also  proud  of  the  men  and  women 
who  were  sworn  in  as  members  of  the 
city  council  last  night.  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  the  mayor,  to  the  city  clerk, 
John  Marcin,  to  newly  elected  city 
treasurer,  Joseph  G.  Bertrand,  and  to  the 
members  of  city  council.  May  their  serv- 
ice be  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

Mayor  Daley's  inaugural  message  fol- 
lows: 

lNAi7GTntAi.  Address  bt  Matob  Richard  J, 
Dalkt 

In  my  flrst  Inaugural  Address,  and  in  every 
one  since,  I  made  one  commitment  that  has 
priority  over  all  others,  that  as  Mayor  of 
Chicago  "My  employer  is  all  the  people  of 
Chicago,  Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Inde- 
pendents, of  every  economic  group,  of  every 
neighborhood." 

The  result  of  the  April  6th  election  was 
especially  gratifying  because  It  demonstrated 
that  the  voters  not  only  approved  our  rec- 
ord in  office,  but  more  importantly,  agreed  we 
have  kept  our  pdedge  to  serve  all  the  people 
of  Chicago.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  have 
taken  this  Oath  of  Office  and  pledge  to  you 
my  total  dedication  and  my  unstinting  labor 
to  serve  the  people  of  Chicago. 

it  Is  difficult  to  single  out  priorities  In  an 
urban  society,  for  almost  every  activity  of 
government  is  related  to,  and  affected  by  an- 
other. We  do  have  a  measure  however,  our 
priorities  should  attempt  to  meet  those  needs 
which  most  people  have  in  common. 

In  a  real  sense  this  Is  what  makes  a  com- 
munity, a  gathering  of  people  who  have  com- 
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mou  interests,  goals  and  desires.  This  City 
CoxmcU  serves  two  kinds  of  communities,  two 
constituencies,  the  city  and  the  neighbor- 
hoods. We  hold  the  belief  in  a  democracy 
that  what  is  good  for  most  of  the  people  is 
good  for  all  the  neighborhoods.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  in  order  to  have  a  good  city,  we 
must  have  good  neighborhoods. 

From  this  community  viewpoint  we  ar- 
rive at  fundamental  priorities.  We  must  have 
neighborhoods  that  have  sutBdent  order  and 
safety  to  allow  freedom  of  movement,  we 
must  have  communities  In  which  people  can 
work,  shop,  attend  school  and  church  and 
enjoy  leisure,  and  in  which  we  can  associate 
with  our  feUow  men  to  achieve  those  ob- 
jectives that  serve  all  of  us. 

To  that  end,  we  must  consitantly  Improve 
our  police  and  Are  departments  and  expand 
patrol  duty  in  every  neighborhood.  We  can- 
not tolerate  children  being  initlmldated  in 
any  neighborhood.  Foot  patrols  In  all  areas 
of  the  city  will  be  expanded  by  the  use  of 
portable  radios  carried  by  policemen.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy  flve  recruits  were 
graduated  last  week,  after  seven  months  of 
Intensive  training,  and  will  be  equipped  with 
this  latest  design  in  personal  radios  for  use  in 
foot  patrol. 

The  police  have  recently  Inatituted  a  pilot 
program  In  two  districts  in  which  beat  pa- 
trolmen work  on  a  team  under  the  direction 
of  a  team  sergeant.  This  system  wUl  provide 
several  more  imlfled  squads  working  in  co- 
ordination on  each  watch. 

Another  important  program  to  be  under- 
taken this  year  will  enable  police  officers  to 
Issue  citations  for  court  appearances  In  lieu 
of  arrest  for  minor  offenses  such  as  disorderly 
conduct.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  this  will 
eliminate  physical  arrest,  prisoner  transpor- 
tation, detention  and  report  writing.  This 
will  rrtleve  police  officers  of  time  consuming 
tasks  and  make  more  time  available  for  the 
primary  mission  of  preventing  serious  crimes. 
The  additional  personnel,  the  increased  so- 
phistication of  radio  techncJogy,  the  team 
police  concept  and  the  use  of  the  court  cita- 
tion will  make  it  possible  to  provide  more 
extensive  coverage  and  increase  safety  for  our 
citizens  on  the  streets  of  our  city. 

The  police  alone,  however,  cannot  bring 
safety  to  any  community.  Essential  is  the 
direct  participation  of  every  citizen  to  assist 
and  help  the  police  In  making  every  neigh- 
borhood a  good  place  in  which  to  live. 

We  must  seek  to  reduce  poverty  and  the 
effects  of  poverty  by  supplying  health  care  to 
all  who  need  it. 

In  recent  years  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health 
has  expanded  its  services  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  families  who  do  not  have  their 
own  physicians,  nor  the  resources  to  pay 
the  high  costs  of  private  hospital  or  clinical 
care.  The  private  medical  sector  has  not 
been  able  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  Infanft  mortality  rate  in  Chicago  has 
dropped  from  38.6  deaths  per  thousand  Bve 
births  in  1986,  to  27.7  in  1970.  This  is  a  city- 
wide  average.  Among  blacks,  the  reduction 
has  been  even  nKxre  dramatic,  with  a  drop 
from  44.8  in  1966  to  86.9  in  1970.  This  infant 
mortality  ralK  will  continue  to  be  reduced 
through  a  number  of  programs. 

Seven  new  oomprehensdve  medical  care 
oeirtera  will  be  built.  New  programs,  public 
and  private,  wUl  make  it  possible  for  more 
doctors  to  be  available  in  the  areas  where 
they  are  most  needed.  Currently  fourteen  of 
Chicago's  leading  hospitals  are  participat- 
ing in  Board  of  Health  programs  for  high  risk 
mothers  and  infants.  The  infant  mortality 
rate  in  this  program  is  17.1  percent  per 
thousand  live  births,  much  better  than  the 
nation-wide  average  for  all  patients,  this  pro- 
gram will  be  expanded. 

We  must  eliminate  slums  and  provide 
bousing  to  both  low  and  moderate  inooone 
families.  We  will  continue  to  build  hotislng 
for  senior  citizens.  Tills  year  ten  neighbor- 
hood not-for-pn>flt  corporations  will  buUd 
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2300  units  for  moderates  and  low  Income 
families.  A  typical  neighborhood  corporation 
consists  of  a  dozen  neighljorhood  organiza- 
tions Including  church  groups.  The  dty  is 
now  working  with  other  community  or- 
ganizatioDs  to  sponsor  similar  projects  and 
we  look  forward  to  a  genuine  increase  In 
the  housing  supply  through  this  community 
participation. 

More  than  flve  hundred  scattered  vacant 
Hitee.  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  city 
through  its  program  of  removing  hazardous 
buildings,  will  be  made  available  to  oom- 
muntty  groups  and  to  the  Chicago  Dwellings 
Association  for  housing. 

We  will  explore  new  methods  of  rehabili- 
tation and  expand  ovir  programs  of  suppljrlng 
large  four  and  flve  bedroom  apartments 
which  are  needed  urgently.  We  will  under- 
take to  launch  programs  to  encourage  better 
tenant-landlord  responsibility  and  to  provide 
grater  opportunity  for  home  ownership. 

In  longer  range  plans,  the  City  Depart- 
ment of  Development  and  Planning  has  been 
analyzing  sites  for  new  townhouses  in  town 
which  will  provide  thousands  of  new  bousing 
units  with  virtually  no  relocation. 

The  housing  shortage  of  Chicago  and  other 
cities,  particularly  for  the  low  income  family 
which  cannot  flnd  accommodations  In  the 
private  market,  will  not  be  solved  until  the 
Federal  Government  makes  the  same  kind 
of  effort  It  has  made  in  other  areas.  In  devel- 
oping atomic  weapons  or  placing  a  man  on 
the  moon. 

We  have  r.ot  seen  that  kind  of  national 
commitment  from  Washington  but  I  am 
confident  that  public  opinion  will  make  it 
happen,  and  soon.  With  national  and  city 
resources  we  will  lead  the  nation  in  provid- 
ing a  decent  home  for  every  Chicago  family 
in  a  suitable  living  environment. 

We  must  give  our  total  support  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  education  in  every  neigh- 
tMjrhood.  We  must  call  for  the  allocation  of 
additional  resources  to  those  communities 
which  need  it  the  most. 

We  must  reduce  and  prevent  the  pollution 
of  our  environment.  We  are  now  making  real 
progress  and  to  further  Improve  our  en- 
vironmental control  program,  I  recommend 
that  the  council  hold  hearings  for  the  prep- 
aration of  an  up-dated  Industrial  waste  ordi- 
nance. 

We  must  preserve  and  Improve  our  mass 
transportation  system.  This  is  a  responsibil- 
ity not  only  for  Chicago  and  other  munic- 
ipalities but  for  the  state.  Legislation  to  pro- 
vide operating  subsidies  to  the  CTA  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  economy  and  welfare  of  the  entire 
metropolitan  area. 

We  must  maintain  our  excellent  economic 
growth,  oiur  high  employment  rate,  and  ex- 
pand Job  opportunities  to  everyone  who 
wtuits  to  worlc.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are 
the  basic  priorities.  They  are  not  new.  TTiey 
arise  from  the  common  needs  of  people. 
They  are  functions  of  government  which 
make  the  city  viable,  a  place  in  which  peo- 
ple can  enjoy  living 

This  administration  and  this  city  council, 
with  the  support  of  the  people,  have  car- 
ried on  programs  that  have  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  us  to  move  forward  to  achieving 
these  goals.  The  performance  of  the  city's 
basic  housekeeping  services  have  reached 
high  standards.  We  have  underway  programs, 
such  as  model  cities,  urban  opportunity, 
comprehensive  health  care  and  consumer 
protection.  These  seek  to  meet  the  personal 
needs  of  people.  We  have  a  well-balanced 
public  works  program.  Our  financial  struc- 
ture is  on  a  sound  basis. 

The  record  has  demonstrated  that  this  ad- 
mlixlstratlon  and  the  dty  coundl.  with  pub- 
lic support,  have  taken  positive  action  to 
meet  the  problems  of  urban  life.  We  have 
made  progress,  but  we  are  not  satisfied. 
There  Is  much  to  be  done.  TTiero  are  areas 
in  which  we  have  made  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
gress. In  others  our  success  has  only  been 
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OMXlerftte,  and  In  some,  cm  experience  hap 
been  dlaappolntlng.  J 

Many  of  the  programa  were  new  and  car- 
ried on  during  times  of  social  streaB.  BUt 
each  year.  eJl  of  u«  have  learned  a  little  mor#, 
and  from  our  experiences  thoee  of  xu  l|i 
government  and  the  people  In  the  commi4- 
nltles  have  become  wiser.  i 

The  city's  greatest  resource  Is  its  people 
and  without  their  active  participation  these 
can  be  no  real  progress.  There  are  manw 
kinds  of  participation.  There  are  thoee  woo 
cry  out  against  Injustice  and  hold  befote 
us  ideal  goals.  Certainly  It  Is  Important  flo 
foctia  on  goals  and  define  problems  but  their 
continual  repetition  alone  cannot  bring 
about  their  accomplishment.  TTiey  meac 
little  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  action, 
programs  and  plans. 

There  Is  another  kind  of  participation. 
This  is  the  peu^lclpatlon  of  responslblllt;  ?, 
which  calls  upon  people  and  government  (o 
act  constructively,  to  bring  their  conviction  b. 
their  goals  to  reality.  They  are  willing,  tkltc.i 
debate  and  discussion,  to  accept  alternative 
realistic  solutions. 

Examples  of  this  forward  looking  of  rt- 
sponslble  participation  Is  where  nelghbcn- 
hood  not-for-profit  organl2atlons  are  bully- 
ing urgently  needed  housing  in  cooperatl*i 
with  government.  We  have  the  same  splnlt 
of  responsible  participation  by  the  residents 
and  their  leaders  in  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram, the  conservation  boards,  and  urban 
opportunity  councils.  | 

Chicago  has  more  community  organiza- 
tions with  trained  staffs  and  well  planned 
activities  than  any  other  city. 

Prom  these  and  other  experiences  we  haVe 
developed  a  greater  understanding  and  a  naw 
strength.  We  now  share  a  clearer  recognltian 
of  our  common  goals,  a  better  understand liig 
that  we  can  work  together,  a  common  rec- 
ognition of  the  magnitude  of  the  probleijis 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  chaUenges  thit 
face  us, 

I  am  convinced  that  we  will  make  f|tr 
greater  progress  In  the  next  four  years  be- 
cause there  has  developed  an  atmosphere  of 
genuine  cooperation,  an  atmosphere  of  mn- 
tual  responsibility.  | 

We  also  begin  this  new  administration 
with  a  new  State  Constitution.  It  has  broad- 
ened our  home-rule  powers  and  provides  us 
with  opportunities  for  better  government 
that  we  have  sought  for  many  years.  It  lis 
oxir  responsibility,  a  responsibility  we  wel- 
come, to  use  these  new  powers  to  make  I  a 
better  city,  and  better  neighborhoods.  ! 

Chicago  always  has  been  a  testing  labc»^- 
tory  for  new  programs  and  for  new  ap- 
proachos  to  urban  living.  We  expect  to  co»i- 
tlnue  proving  o\ir  methods  to  answer  the 
problems  we  face,  recognizing  that  these  ape 
not  local  problems  alone,  but  national  ^n 
scope.  Poverty,  Ignorance,  disease,  and  dls- 
crlmlnatlon  require  a  national  commltme^it 
with  Federal  and  State  funds. 

I  have  confidence  In  the  futtire  of  Chicago. 
No  city  in  America  Is  as  strong  as  Chlcafo. 
No  city  has  the  spirit  that  Chicago  has.  Ko 
city  has  more  skilled  labor.  No  city  has  mdn 
enlightened  management.  No  city  has  mqre 
aggressive  and  dynamic  neighborhood  orga- 
nizations. No  people  have  demonstrated  tSat 
they  have  as  much  vision  and  determination 
to  do  these  things  which  need  doing,  to  p(ut 
Into  practice  the  motto  of  Chicago  "I  WIU." 
Whatever  success,  whatever  progress,  We 
have  made  has  only  been  possible  becaiise 
Chicago  Is  all  these  things.  We  must  have 
the  continued  responsible  participation  of 
the  people  In  all  the  neighborhoods.  Th»re 
Is  so  much  to  be  done  and  It  can  only  be 
done  with  the  active  support  and  help  of 
every  cltlaen. 

Tonight,  as  I  look  back  upon  sixteen  yeirs 
as  Chief  Executive  of  this  great  city,  I  feel 
just  as  I  did  when  I  first  took  office.  I  knfw 
then  that  the  BCayor^  office  was  no  iv<>ry 
tower.  Its  problems  could  not  be  solved  with 
a  slide   rule,  that   there  were  no  mlractes, 
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there  were  no  bargains  In  government  as  in 
anything  else. 

But  I  had  faith  In  the  city  and  Its  people. 
Because  I  live  In  a  community  and  work 
with  my  neighbors,  I  knew  their  dreams, 
hopes  and  aspirations,  that  their  determina- 
tion to  make  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
their  children  were  shared  by  the  residents 
of  all  neighborhoods.  Sixteen  years  ago,  noth- 
ing meant  so  much  to  me  as  to  serve  the 
city  I  love,  and  nothing  means  so  much  to 
me  today. 

Tomlght  I  rededlcate  myself  to  maintain- 
ing the  fabric  of  urban  life  In  Chicago  and 
to  make  our  city  a  rewarding  place  In  which 
to  live  and  work. 

And  now.  I  want  to  thank  the  member- 
ship of  the  City  Council  for  their  help  In 
making  the  record  of  our  administration.  I 
know  full  well  the  contributions  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  neighborhoods,  and  of  the  many 
private  agencies  as  well  as  public  bodies,  who 
have  worked  with  us.  I  thank  the  city  em- 
ployees, and  all  other  citizens,  who  haye 
given  of  their  own  time  and  their  full  sup- 
port so  that  this  city  could  make  progress, 
so  that  we  can  expect  an  even  better  city 
tomorrow  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

I  think  It  Is  appropriate  on  this  occasion 
to  reflect  on  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
He  was  writing  In  the  16th  Century,  but  his 
advice  has  deep  significance  today,  he  wrote: 

"Suppose  wrong  opinions  cannot  be  pluck- 
ed up  by  the  roots,  and  you  cannot  cure  as 
you  would  wish,  vices  of  long  standing,  yet 
you  must  not  on  that  account  abandon  ship 
of  state  and  desert  It  In  a  storm,  because  you 
cannot  control  the  vrtnds.  But  neither  must 
you  Impress  upon  them  new  and  strange  lan- 
guage, which  you  know  will  carry  no  weight 
with  those  of  opposite  conviction,  but  rather 
you  must  endeavor  and  strive  to  the  best  of 
your  power  to  handle  all  well,  and  what  you 
cannot  turn  to  good  you  must  make  as  little 
bad  as  you  can.  Por  it  Is  impossible  that  all 
should  be  well,  unless  all  men  are  good,  which 
I  do  not  expect  for  a  great  many  years  to 
come." 

In  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas,  I  pledge  that 
I  will  strive  to  the  best  of  my  power  to  han- 
dle all  well. 


April  22,  1971 


RESOLUTION  ON  PROPOSED  INVES- 
TIOATION  OP  OPERATION  KEEL- 
HAUL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 23.  1970.  a  Lithuanian  seaman, 
Simafi  Kudlrka,  attempted  to  defect  to 
the  United  States  by  Jumping  from  a 
Soviet  vessel  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard 
cutter  Vipilant.  After  incredible  bungling 
by  both  the  Coa.st  Guard  and  the  State 
Department  Kudlrka  was  returned  to  the 
Soviet  vessel.  Here  is  how  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  State  Department  Or- 
ganization and  Foreign  Operations  de- 
scribed his  return: 

Five  Soviet  crew  members  boarded  the 
Vigilant  bringing  with  them  a  blanket,  rope. 
and  a  ball  of  material  that  thev  Intended  to 
stuff  In  Kudlrka's  mouth.  Kudlrka  prepared 
to  fight  and  gave  to  Conmiander  Eustls  the 
few  personal  effects  he  had  brought  with 
him.  Included  In  these  were  his  Identifica- 
tion card  and  a  photo  of  his  wife.  Action 
moved  over  the  Vigilant  as  Kudlrka  tried  to 
elude  his  pursuers.  Finally  cornered,  he  was 
beaten  by  his  captors,  tied  up  In  the  blanket, 
and  by  11:16  p.m.  was  under  the  control  of 
the  Soviet  sailors. 


Further  detailing  this  outrageous  In- 
cident the  subcommittee's  report  stated: 

During  the  excitement  the  two  ships  had 
been  unmoored.  Kudlrka  could  only  be 
transferred  to  the  Soviet  ship  by  small  boat. 
Whose  smaU  boat?  When  Captain  Brown  was 
advised  of  the  situation,  he  authorized  the 
use  of  the  Vlgllant's.  Bound  m  the  blanket, 
Kudlrka  was  thrown  into  the  small  boat. 
One  of  the  Soviet  crew  sat  on  his  head  while 
another  beat  him.  From  the  boat  he  was 
thrown  into  a  net  lowered  from  the  Soviet 
ship.  His  bid  for  freedom  was  over. 

This  tragic  incident  in  which  U.S.  of- 
ficials played  such  a  disgusting  part 
caused  a  storm  of  protest  across  the  Na- 
tion. Letters  poured  into  congressional 
ofiQces,  newspapers  covered  it  with  ban- 
ner headlines.  President  Nixon  ordered 
an  immediate  report  and  both  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Transportation 
submitted  such  reports.  The  comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Ouard  appointed  a 
Board  of  Investigation  which  produced 
a  report  of  more  than  900  pages.  All  in 
all,  the  Kudlrka  case,  after  the  public 
learned  the  facts,  resulted  in  the  offlclal 
action  which  it  so  fully  deserved. 

Contrast  this  with  another  case  of 
forced  repatriation  which  involved  an 
estimated  several  million  people,  the  Op- 
eration Keelhaul  case  during  and  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  Had  the  facts  of  this 
unbelievable  episode  been  given  the 
publicity  at  that  time  which  accompa- 
nied the  Kudlrka  case,  doubtlessly  wide- 
spread protest  resulting  in  official  action 
would  have  resulted.  Unfortunately,  to 
this  very  day.  the  full  story  of  this  tragic 
case  has  never  been  brought  to  public 
attention. 

Briefly,  beginning  in  1944  and  continu- 
ing into  1947,  civilians  and  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  the  allied  authorities  were 
given  over  to  the  Soviets,  against  their 
wishes,  to  be  transported  back  to  Com- 
munist territories.  These  included  Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians,  Poles,  Hungarians, 
and  natives  of  the  Baltic  countries  who 
feared  for  their  safety  or  survival  if 
returned  to  Communist  custody.  Some 
committed  suicide  rather  than  face  Sov- 
iet "justice."  As  in  the  Kudlrka  case,  the 
State  Department  played  a  questionable 
role.  The  Congressional  Record,  volume 
116,  psut  20,  page  25505,  provides  some 
revealing  Information  on  the  involvement 
of  the  State  Department  in  this  miser- 
able page  of  American  history.  Other 
references  to  Operation  Keelhaul  appear 
In  the  Record  in  1970  on  July  22,  Sep- 
tember 24  and  30,  and  December  30.  In 
1971  further  references  appear  in  the 
Record  issues  of  January  2  and  26  and 
on  March  25. 

For  those  acquainted  with  the  story 
of  Operation  Keelhaul  the  name  of  Mr. 
Julius  Epstein  is  a  familiar  one.  Now 
with  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Re- 
volution, and  Peace  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  Epstein,  as  far  back  as  1956. 
tried  to  call  public  attention  to  this  case 
before  the  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Through  his  ef- 
forts it  was  learned  that  the  U.S.  Army 
possessed  a  file  titled  "Operation  Keel- 
haul" which  detailed  pertinent  informa- 
tion but  which  had  been  a  security  clas- 
sification which  denied  the  public  access 
to  it.  To  have  the  given  Information  made 
public,  Mr.  Epstein  went  all  the  way  to 
the  Supreme  Court  where  he  was  denied 
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certiorari.  He  appealed  to  the  White 
House  and  was  successful  in  having  the 
national  security  and  foreign  policy  ar- 
guments for  the  secret  classification  re- 
moved. There  now  remains  but  one  ob- 
jection to  having  the  information  re- 
leased— the  coauthorship  of  some  of  this 
information  by  our  British  allies,  whose 
approval  the  Department  of  Army  and 
the  White  House  contend  are  necessary 
before  release  of  the  Operation  Keelhaul 

file. 

Back  in  the  1940'8  Mr.  Epstein's  tenac- 
ity played  a  major  role  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  select  committee  to  investigate 
the  Katyn  Forest  massacre,  resulting  in 
the  finding  that  the  Soviets  had  slaugh- 
tered thousands  of  Poles  in  the  Katyn 
Forest  area.  Because  I  believe  that  the 
American  public  is  entitled,  as  in  the 
Kudlrka  case,  to  all  the  information 
relevant  to  Operation  Keelhaul,  I  have 
today  submitted  a  House  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  similar  select  committee  to  be 
established  which  will  hopefully  set  the 
record  straight  as  did  the  committee  in 
the  Katyne  Forest  mass<u;re  case. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
To  Establish  a  Hoirsx  Sklect  CouiumK  To 

INVKSTIGATE  THX  FOBCKD  RKPAKATION  BT  THX 

UNrrzo  Statxs  of  Prisonxbs  or  War  and 

CrvnjANS  TO  the  Sovut  Union  DoaiKa  and 

Arm  Wosu)  Wax  II 

Whereas  Operation  Keelhaul  (the  forced 
reparation  to  Soviet-controlled  countries  of 
millions  of  antl-Communist  prisoners  of  war 
and  civilians  by  American  military  and  ci- 
vilian authorities  m  the  years  1944-1947  In 
Oermany  and  in  other  countries)  brought 
death  and  misery  to  untold  millions  of  these 
antl-Communlsts  before  Soviet  firing  squads, 
on  Soviet  gallows,  and  In  the  Siberian  slave 
labor  camps;  and 

Whereas  Operation  Keelhaul  cannot  be 
justified  by  the  agreement  on  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  civilians  signed  at 
Yalta  on  Febrtiary  U,  1946;  and 

Whereas  Operaitlon  Keelhaul  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rulings  In  implementation  of  the 
Talta  agreement  on  prisoners  of  war  and  dis- 
placed persons,  made  public  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  March  8,  1946;  and 

Whereas  the  forced  repatriation  of  prison- 
ers of  war  who  had  enlisted  In  the  enemy's 
army  was  In  contradiction  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army,  as 
expressed  during  the  last  fifty-five  years,  and 

Whereas  the  forced  repatratlon  of  mUilons 
of  antl-Oommunlst  prisoners  of  war  and  ci- 
vilians represents  an  indelible  blot  on  the 
Amerloan  tradition  of  ready  asylum  for  poUt- 
loei  exUee;  and 

Whereas  the  forced  repatriation  and  an- 
nihilation of  millions  of  antl -Communist 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilians  of  Russian, 
Ukrainian,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Baltic  and 
other  origin  is  stiU  poisoning  otir  spiritual 
relations  with  the  vigorously  antl-Commu- 
nlst  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  Is 
therefore  impeding  our  foreign  policy;   and 

Whereas  the  Operation  Keelhaul  files  as- 
sembled by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff 
twenty-three  years  ago  are  stUl  classified  and 
therefore  cannot  be  released  to  the  American 
people;  and 

Whereas  the  legal  action  "Epstein  v.  Resor" 
based  upon  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
and  Instituted  to  bring  about  the  declassi- 
flcatlon  and  the  release  of  the  Operation 
Keelhaul   file   did   not    succeed:    and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes  denied  plaintiff's  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari,  thereby,  in  effect,  negating  the 
fteedom  of  Information  Act  a  dead  letter; 
and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  removed  the  main  obstacle  to  the  de- 
classlScatlon  of  the  Operation  Keelhaul  files 
by  declaring  that  "Thib  UJ9.  Oovemment  has 
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absolutely  no  objection  (based  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  files)  to  the  declassl floation  of 
the  Operation  Keelhaul"  files,  however,  given 
the  jomt  origin  of  the  docximenta,  British 
concurrence  has  not  been  received.  Thus,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  deny  your  re- 
quest."; and 

Whereas  the  Operation  Keelhaul  files  con- 
sist to  a  large  extent  of  American  documents, 
classified  by  American  military  authorities; 
and 

Whereas  no  foreign  government  should 
have  the  power  to  deprive  the  American  peo- 
I^e  of  the  opportxinity  to  learn  their  own 
history  based  upon  docximentary  evidence 
concerning  events  which  occurred  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  seven 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman,  and  no  more 
than  four  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
selected  from  the  majority  party.  Any  va- 
cancy occurring  In  the  member^iip  of  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

Sec.  2(a) .  Ilie  committee  is  authorised  and 
directed  (1)  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
Inveetlgatlon  and  study  of  the  facts,  evi- 
dence, and  extenuating  circmriBtancea  of  the 
forced  repatriation  program,  carried  out  by 
our  military  and  civilian  authorities  in  Ger- 
many and  other  countries  in  the  years  1944- 
1947,  under  which  millions  of  antl-Commu- 
nist  prisoners  of  war  and  civilians  were  forci- 
bly repatriated  to  Sovlet-oontrolled  ooxin- 
trles,  and  (2)  to  fix  the  responsibility  for 
such  program. 

(b).  The  mvestlgatlon  by  the  committee 
shall  fiirther  Include  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  documentary  evidence  of  that 
forced  repatriation  was  complied  In  a  dos- 
sier known  as  the  Operation  Keelhaul  file. 
The  investigation  of  the  oommittee  shall  es- 
tablish the  clrcmustances  under  which  the 
Operation  Keelhaul  file  was  classified  Top 
Secret  and  later  downgraded  to  Secret  as  well 
as  the  aspects  under  which  the  documents  of 
purely  American  origin  should  be  released  to 
the  American  people. 

Sk.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
House  (or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the 
House  Is  not  in  session)  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble during  the  present  Congress  the  results 
of  its  investigation  and  study,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  It  deems  advisa- 
ble. 

Sk;.  4,  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  resolution  the  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings,  Is  authorized  to  sit 
and  act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such 
times  and  places  within  or  outside  the  United 
States,  its  territories,  and  poesesslons,  wheth- 
er the  House  Is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or 
has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memoranda,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  c<Mnmlttee  or  any  member  of  the 
oommittee  designated  by  him,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  su^ 
chairman  at  member. 


RETURN  OF  POWS  AND  MIA'S 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  new  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  pro- 
claimed by  Robert  Abrams,  president  of 
the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  New  York 
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City,  April  28,  1971,  is  Prisoner  of  War 
Day  in  the  Bronx.  We  of  the  Congress, 
as  well  as  all  Americans  should  Join  with 
the  citizens  of  the  Bronx  in  their  con- 
cern 8uad  their  prayers  for  the  captured 
and  missing  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  My 
sympathies  are  thus  extended  to  the 
families  of  all  captive  and  missing  sol- 
diers, and  particularly  on  this  day,  to 
the  families  of  Capt.  Gary  A.  Chaves,  Lt. 
Col.  Brendan  P.  Foley,  Capt.  Eugene  M. 
Pabst,  Capt.  Peter  J,  Russel.  and  SFC 
Donald  J.  Rander,  residents  of  the  Bronx. 
It  is  my  strong  hope  that  we  will  soon 
see  the  speedy  and  safe  return  of  them 
alL 

The  status  of  the  American  prisoners 
of  war  currently  held  captive  in  North 
Vietnam  presents  an  agonizing  dilem- 
ma both  for  the  families  of  the  POW's 
and  MIA's,  who  must  endure  the  grief 
and  heartache  of  their  captivity,  and  to 
our  Government,  whose  withdrawal  pro- 
gram is  threatened  and  menaced  by  their 
continuing  detention. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  consis- 
tently violated  all  tenets  of  international 
law  dealing  with  prisoners  of  war.  They 
have  denied  inspection  rights  to  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross,  restricted  and  in 
many  cases  denied  mail  and  information 
rights,  and  have  in  general  neglected  the 
care  and  welfskre  of  our  men  which  is 
their  responsibility.  Our  soldiers  have 
been  subjected  to  physical  abuse  and 
many  are  suffering  from  injuries  mooths 
and  years  after  capture. 

I  have  cosponsored,  and  vlgorouBly 
support  efforts  to  end  our  involvement  in 
this  war  by  December  31,  1971.  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  It  is  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  the  very 
spirit  of  this  Nation  that  we  seek  early 
termination  of  this  tragic  conflict.  If 
these  efforts  fail,  we  must  find  alterna- 
tives to  secure  the  freedom  and  security 
of  the  men  imprisoned  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  stated 
that  release  of  American  prisoners  will 
begin  upon  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  from  Vietnam.  President  Nixon 
has  declared  that  as  long  as  there  are 
prisoners  in  North  Vietnam,  United 
States  forces  must  remain  in  Vietnam. 
This  stalemate  does  little  to  lessen  the 
plight  of  over  1,600  Americans  now 
suffering  in  captivity  in  North  Vietnam. 
We  must  take  action  to  aid  these  men 
even  as  we  seek  to  end  this  war. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  introduced 
the  following  resolution: 
The  material  follows: 

CONCTTHKENT    RESOLtmON 

Urging  the  President  to  initiate  action  with 
respect  to  a  plan  to  secure  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  from  capltlvlty 
by  North  Vietnam 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  because  1800 
Americans  are  currently  held  captive  in 
North  Vietnam  without  genuine  hope  of  be- 
ing soon  returned.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  since  Article  12  of  Part  U  of  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention  authorizes  the 
transfer  of  prisoners  by  a  detaining  power  to 
another  party  to  the  convention,  the  Presi- 
dent is  strongly  urged  to  request  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  (1)  to  ask 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  to  accept 
the  tenets  of  such  Article  12,  and  (2)  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  government  so  accepts,  to 
offer  an  arrangement  whereby — 
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(A)  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  wl|l 
agree  to  the  internment  ol  the  AmerlCA|i 
prlaoners  of  war  In  a  neutral  naUon  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Secretary- General  and  m^ir 
tually  agreeable  to  the  concerned  parties,  far 
release  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  United 
Statee  forces  from  Vietnam,  and 

(B)  in  exchange  for  such  Internment,  tlje 
United  States  Government  will — 

(I)  guarantee  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  will  reciprocate  by  placing  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  In  a  neutral  nation,  mu- 
tually agreeable  to  eOl  parties,  to  be  releasajd 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  all  United  SUt48 
forces  from  Vietnam;  and 

(II)  agree  to  undertake  all  costs  of  the 
internment;  and 

(III)  agree  not  to  Invade  North  Vietnam, 
nor  to  In  any  way  support  or  aid  an  iii7<  .- 
slon  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  Implenentation  of  thia  resolutio  q 
will  eliminate  a  major  Impasse  in  efforts 
to  end  this  war.  It  will  also  alleviate  ttte 
pain  and  hardship  of  soldiers  and  citizens 
who  have  suffered  too  hard  and  too  long. 
Our  actions  must  now  reflect  our  conceijn 
for  those  who  are  imprisoned  and  f^r 
those  who  shoulder  the  dally  burden  pi 
an  unending,  senseless  war.  ' 

The  American  people  have  clearly  sajd 
"No  More"  to  the  ang\ush,  and  the  blood- 
shed of  a  struggle  that  has  no  rightftil 
place  in  the  scope  of  American  events.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  unite  behind  a 
resolution  which  affords  a  clear  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  wishes  of  a  broad- 
based  consensus  of  the  American  people 
a  reality:  to  end  this  war  and  return 
their  homes  the  sons  and  brothers  of  tl^e 
United  States. 


SECOND-BEST  IN  THE  WASTELAND 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or   SOUTH   CAKOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAXrVES 
Thursday.  April  22.  1971  j 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  T.  S.  ElJot 
told  us  in  his  famous  poem  "The  Wasije- 
land,"  April  is  the  crudest  month.  !lt 
has  certainly  been  so  for  the  SST  ajid 
the  future  of  American  technology,  ije- 
ceivlng  their  cruelest  Jolt  to  date  on 
April  Pools'  Day  of  this  year  when  t^ 
Congress  foreclosed  the  American  chaise 
to  be  first  in  aviation.  What  the  reaston 
for  this  so-called  triumph  for  "enlight- 
ened liberalism"  was  now  escapes  me,  as 
It  was  never  fully  stated.  However,  tbe 
emotional  overtones  behind  its  various 
rationales  led  me  to  believe  that  those 
who  voted  against  the  SST  did  so  outjof 
a  concern  for  America's  underdogs,  unqer 
the  mistaken  belief  that  the  f  vmds  misjht 
be  diverted  to  help  those  on  welfare.  This 
was  extremely  short-sighted,  in  my  opm- 
ion,  because  a  country  which  is  not  flfst 
in  technology,  which  every  day  is  fliid- 
ing  more  and  more  of  its  workers  gotig 
on  unemplosmient  due  to  foreign  com- 
petition which  It  either  cannot  or  refuses 
to  protect  itself  from  and  which  sees  Its 
economy  rapidly  shifting  from  prodi^c- 
tion  of  its  own  goods  to  distribution  i  of 
the  goods  of  foreign  countries  gearedj  to 
slave-wsiges — such  a  country,  suchi  a 
wasteland  of  warehouses  and  dlstribtt- 
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ing  centers  will  not  long  be  able  to  sup- 
port either  those  on  welfare  or  those  still 
grimly  holding  onto  their  very  threatened 
Jobs.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  vote 
against  the  SST  was  also  a  long-range 
vote  against  those  whom  the  SST's  op- 
ponents maintained  they  were  trying  to 
help  on  April  Fools'  Day  of  this  year. 

Yes.  April  is  the  cruelest  month — cruel 
for  the  SST  and  for  American  technol- 
ogy, but  cruelest  of  all  in  this  fast-becom- 
ing economic  wasteland  for  those  already 
on  welfare.  Of  interest  along  these  lines, 
I  believe  is  the  following  editorial  from 
the  April  1971,  issue  of  Government 
Executive: 

What's  so  Bad  Abodt  Second-Bksx? 
(By  C.  W.  Borklund) 
The  UjB.  House's  and  Senate's  decision — 
after  six  years  of  voting  the  other  way — not 
to  fund  final  development  of  two  Super- 
sonic Transport  prototypes  Is  a  classic  In 
dumbness.  Out  of  91  009  billion  already  In- 
vested m  SST's  development,  $864  million 
has  come  from  the  taxpayers  via  Congress. 
Cancellation  costs  will  run  the  final  Govern- 
ment tab  up  about  $140  million  more. 

The  approximately  two-year  estimated  de- 
velopment cost  to  complete  Is  some  $400  mil- 
lion. Probably  $200  million  of  that  is  the  re- 
sult of  Congress,  mainly,  having  foisted  stop- 
start,  on-off,  up-down  delays  on  the  program 
since  It  started  in  1961.  If  the  taxpayer  really 
beUeves  the  liberal  Congressmen  who  say 
they  voted  "no"  because  the  "funds  are 
needed  for  more  pressing  human  needs," 
then  the  taxpayer  Is  gullible  Indeed.  And  If 
he  believes  the  Conservative  Justification  that 
"the  SST  cost  too  much."  he's  too  naive  to 
cope  with  his  own  grocery  bill. 

However,  there  seems  little  point  now  In 
rehashing  all  that.  Only  God.  as  far  as  we 
know,  can  kick  a  dead  horse  and  bring  It  to 
life.  But,  Congressmen  do  not  make  stupid 
decisions,  do  they.  Do  they?  So  there  must 
be  some  logical  explanation  for  what  is.  on 
the  face  of  It,  such  an  Illogical  and  unsub- 
stantiated decision. 

Trying,  with  as  much  calm  as  we  can 
muster,  to  search  the  big  plctiire  for  tmder- 
lylng  causes,  we  think  we  see  a  couple.  One  Is 
a  significant  lesson  for  the  aerospace  indus- 
try. The  other  adds  up  to  an  ominous  trend 
for  all  of  us. 

Regarding  the  first,  Boeing,  among  others, 
now  readily  (if  privately)  admits,  It  dldnt 
know  all  It  thought  it  knew  about  market- 
ing to  Government,  especlaUy  non-Defense 
Government  and  particularly  at  Govern- 
ments highest  levels,  e.g.  the  Congress.  Aero- 
space Is  a  technologically,  as  compared  to  a 
marketing,  Intense  Industry.  As  Is  evident  In 
Defense  and  NASA,  a  huge  chunk  of  the 
"selling"  effort  on  a  new  product  develop- 
ment amounts  to  Government  technical  ex- 
perts negotiating  with  Industry  engineers 
over  the  nat\ire  of  the  problem  and  how  to 
solve  It. 

Whatever  "marketing."  In  the  classic  sense, 
goes  on  Is  In  support  of  the  engineer  In  the 
home  office  who  Is  reaUy  doing  the  firlng-Une 
"selling."  As  witness  to  that,  most  aerospace 
Industry  Washington  office  personnel  are  ac- 
tually Intelligence  gatherers,  not  hard-seU 
marketeers,  at  least  not  as  more  standard. 
marketing-Intense  industries  (office  equip- 
ment, automobiles,  consumer  goods,  much 
of  electronics,  et  al)  would  define  them.  In 
the  latter,  the  engineer  tends  to  support  the 
salesman. 

But  the  Industry  Is  quickly  learning  how 
"to  get  the  pig  to  market."  Most  notable  Is 
the  growing  list  of  aerospace  firms  which 
have  made  a  serious,  and  not  a  Up-servlce, 
commitment  to  seUlng  their  problem-solving 
capability  not  just  to  Defense  and  NASA  but 
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to  other  Government  as  weU.  And  the  high- 
technology  companies  moet  successful  in  this 
market-diversification  effort  have  long  since 
learned  most  of  their  non-Defense  NASA  cus- 
tomers aren't  too  Interested  In  why  the  black- 
box  lights  have  to  wink  and  blink.  All  he 
wants  to  know  is  If  the  black  box  will  solve 
his  problem. 

And,  In  our  Judgment,  It  may  well  end  up 
a  boon  to  preserving  this  Nation's  greatness 
that  the  engineer  Is  learning  how  necessary 
It  has  become  for  him  to  sell  the  Importance 
of  what  he  does  and  can  do  In  language  a 
non-technical  buyer  wiU  understand.  For  an 
omlnovis  philosophy  seems  to  be  creeping 
through  the  land — prevalent  enough  already 
to  scare  a  few  people  like  Dr.  John  Poster  In 
the  Pentagon — that  in  a  very  affluent  Nation 
like  the  U.S.  there's  nothing  partlciUarly  bad 
about  being  second-best. 

Along  with  a  host  of  smaller  ones,  this 
country  faces  two  large  Intellectual  chal- 
lenges: One  In  the  air-and -space  environ- 
ment and  the  other  in  the  oceans.  The  pro- 
gram for  facing  up  to  the  latter  one  lan- 
guishes; and.  at  least  on  Capitol  Hill,  a  ma- 
jority at  the  lavTyers  and  bankers  in  charge 
of  blg-plcture  decision-making  seem  intent 
on  backing  away  from  the  former  one. 

Indeed,  many  experts  think  the  Nation's 
wealth  of  technological  brainpower  has  even 
now  been  clobbered  by  budget  cuts  close  to 
the  p>olnt  of  no  recovery.  And  history  records 
show  consistently  it's  become  a  politico- 
economic  truism  that  the  civilization  which 
does  not  face  up  to  these  technological  chal- 
lenges sDoner  or  later  becomes  captive  of 
the  civilization  which  does. 

Aware  of  all  this,  and  of  the  fact  that  it's 
not  loved  much  anymore  like  It  was  a  decade 
ago,  the  scientific  community  fatces  one  mon- 
umental frustration  in  trying  to  rebuild  Its 
Image.  That  U  that  those  afflicted  with  the 
second-best  syndrome  (the  proponents  of 
more  funding  for  social  needs,  i.e.  welfare) 
consider  the  technology  community  a  com- 
petitor for  the  Nation's  limited  resources. 

And  their  attention  span  Isn't  much  great- 
er than  a  pre-school  child's.  Else  they 
wouldn't  have  forgotten  so  quickly  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  learned,  largely  Just  from 
watching  us.  The  lesson:  What  falls  out  of 
Investment  In  technology  Is  not  Just,  or  even 
primarily,  the  ego-infiatlng  reward  of  being 
first  m  something.  The  payoff  from  techno- 
logical development  Is  economic  develop- 
ment, an  expansion  of  wealth  and  resources 
which  in  turn  means  larger  aid,  more  help 
and  greater  opportunity  for  the  poor  and 
underprivileged. 

The  Government  which  Invests  In  technol- 
ogy has  a  program  of  national  growth  in 
mind.  The  Government  which  takes  away 
from  technology  and  taxes  the  present 
"haves"  to  give  to  the  present  "have  nots"  Is 
defeatist.  It  gives  a  poor  man  a  couple  of 
dollars  today  and  expects  him  to  be  grateful 
when  in  fact  even  he  recognizes  It  has  fore- 
closed on  his  future. 


HONOR  AMERICA  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
hectic  days  of  demonstrations,  strife,  and 
antiestablishment  activity,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  note,  from  time  to  time,  instances 
of  constructive  and  positive  action  on  the 
part  of  community  minded  and  patriotic 
citizens  and  organizations. 
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The  American  Legion  is  one  of  these 
forming  a  bulwark  to  safeguard  our  heri- 
tage, and  the  Archie  McCord  Post  No.  86 
of  the  American  Legion  of  Bethpage. 
N.Y.  is  to  be  complimented  for  the  fine 
example  of  active  Americanism  in  recog- 
nizing the  work  of  Willard  Marriott, 
evangelist  Billy  Graham,  and  Bob  Hope 
in  the  spectacular  "Honor  America  Day" 
on  Independence  Day,  July  4,  1970,  at 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Archie  McCord  Post  No.  94  has 
adopted  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
(Charles  J.  SiiuUng  urging  that  "Honor 
America  I>ay"  be  a  yearly  event  and  that 
these  three  outstfinding  Americans  be 
remembered  and  associated  on  their  own 
respective  birthdays  with  "Honor  Amer- 
ica Day." 

I  am  pleased  to  comply  with  the  per- 
sonal request  of  Post  Commander  Bob 
King  to  memorialize  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  this  commendable  action 
by  Conrad  Sirming  sind  the  post  members. 


A  PROPER  INQUIRY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 


OF    WEST   VIBGINIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Commerce  Committee  issued  a 
subpena  to  the  CBS  network  to  provide 
certain  materials  related  to  its  documen- 
tary "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  This 
action  resulted  in  an  immediate  SLXXd 
hostile  reaction  from  many  segments  of 
the  print  and  electronic  news  media  who 
saw,  or  professed  to  see,  a  threat  to  the 
first  amendment  in  the  subcommittee's 
action. 

To  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
consider  this  matter  before  speaking  out, 
it  is  clear  that  the  subcommittee  is  en- 
gaging in  a  legitimate  inquiry  into  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  laws  governing 
broadcasting.  An  editorial  from  the 
Martinsburg  Journal  places  the  issue  in 
its  proper  perspective.  The  great  power 
conferred  upon  the  broadcast  news  media 
carries  with  it  some  responsibilities  to  the 
public.  An  inquiry  into  how  these  respon- 
sibilities are  being  met  does  no  violence 
to  the  first  amendment.  Rather,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Congress  to  concern  itself  with 
such  matters  would  be  a  dereliction  of 
our  own  responsibilities  for  which  we 
would  be  properly  called  to  accoimt  by 
the  people  we  represent. 

The  editorial  follows: 

|Pr(xn  the  Martinsburg  (W.  Va.)   Journal, 
Apr.  16.  1971] 

A    Phopek    Inquiry 

Congressman  Harley  O.  Staggers,  of  our 
own  district,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  Commerce  Committee,  has 
ordered  officials  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  to  appear  before  his  group  and 
present  Information  concerning  the  recent 
controversial  CBS  program,  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon." 

This  has  really  put  the  liberals  on  edge 
and  their  pack,  led  by  The  Washington  Post, 
U  now  In  full  cry  against  Mr.  Staggers  cbarg- 
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Ing  that  he  Is  threatennlg  freedom  of  the 
press. 

This  writer,  as  a  lifelong  newspf^er  type, 
is  certainly  In  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  the  press  In  the  nation  but  we 
also  adhere  to  the  seemingly  old-fashioned 
and  overlooked  Idea  of  the  liberals  that  free- 
dom of  the  press  also  Involves  re^onslblllty. 
For  years  we  have  noticed,  partlculsu-ly 
among  young  newspapermen  and  those  who 
run  college  newspapers,  a  tendency  to  be 
completely  enthralled  and  overcome  by  the 
power  granted  through  freedom  of  the  press. 
As  a  result,  these  young  reporters  take  off 
m  all  directions  and  on  any  subject,  acting 
under  the  cover  of  "freedom  of  the  press" 
but  taking  no  heed  to  the  basic  fact  that 
freedom  also  entails  responsibility. 

Now  we  come  to  freedom  of  the  press  as  it 
relates  to  the  major  television  broadcasting 
networks. 

The  Washington  Post  editorialized  at 
length  last  Sunday  on  Staggers'  effort  to  con- 
trol activities  of  CBS  and  to  Investigate  Its 
methods.  In  defense  of  the  network,  The 
Post  blurted  out  the  usual  cliches  and  even 
went  back  to  Invoke  the  words  of  James 
Madison  some  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Mr.  Madison  was  certainly  one  of  the  pil- 
lars and  founding  fathers  of  our  system  but 
even  he  could  not  visualize  the  power  which 
would  one  day  be  given  to  such  a  giant  as 
CBS. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  TV  net- 
works operate  under  federal  license.  In  other 
words,  they  are  given  more  or  less  monopoly 
rights  Just  as  power  companies  and  tele- 
phone companies  are  given  monopoly  fran- 
chises. Because  public  utilities  do  not  oper- 
ate under  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
have  no  direct  competition,  the  federal  gov- 
eriunent  has  to  regulate  them  as  to  their 
rates  and  matters  of  service  to  customers.  If 
these  giant  monopolies  were  not  regulated, 
they  could  nm  roughshod  over  the  people. 

The  same  thing  Is  more  or  less  true  of  the 
television  network  monopolies  which  are  a 
far  cry  from  the  comparatively  small  news- 
papers of  both  the  past  and  the  present. 

Television  networks  today  have  the  means 
of  monopolizing  the  dissemination  of  news 
to  many  mUllons  of  people.  Newspapers  have 
to  operate  in  the  open  market  of  competition. 
In  other  words,  no  one  Is  restricted  from 
starting  his  own  newspaper  if  he  can  get  the 
financial  backing.  It  Is  not  so  with  television 
networks.  No  one  can  move  in  on  the  net- 
works becauae  they  are  given  monopoly 
status  by  the  government. 

Thus  It  is  that  the  networks,  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  monopoly  status,  mtist  be 
regulated. 

CBS,  which  can  come  Into  practically  every 
home  in  the  nation,  ran  and  then  re-ran  a 
highly  propagandlstlc  program  attacking  the 
defense  establishment  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Why  Is  it  v?rong  then  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
to  inquire  into  the  program  and  to  require 
CBS  to  explain  Its  motives  and  methods? 

It  needs  to  be  established  that  television 
networks,  as  powerful  as  they  are,  are  not 
yet  running  the  nation. 


THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  VERSUS 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  ApHl  22.  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Evening  Star  of  Friday, 
April  16,  1971,  carried  a  most  interesting 
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article  relative  to  the  new  Postal  Serv- 
ice's plans  to  fight  organized  crime.  The 
recent  strengthening  of  laws  dealing 
with  mall  fraud  will  eld  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice in  its  fight  against  "racketeering 
activity"  and  Postmaster  General  Blount 
and  his  postal  inspectors  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated and  encouraged  in  their  ef- 
forts in  this  direction.  I  commend  the 
following  article  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tention: 

PosTAi,  Sebvicx  to  Stkp  Up  Ckucc  Fight 
(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M.  Blount 
said  today  that  postal  Inspectors  will  step 
up  their  fight  against  organized  crime  when 
the  Post  Office  Department  becomes  the 
Postal  Service  on  July  1. 

He  made  the  statement  In  an  Interview 
after  a  closed-door  session  with  postal  inspec- 
tors assigned  to  strike  forces  against  orga- 
nized crime  In  16  cities. 

"The  effort  will  be  strengthened."  he  said, 
"because  we  will  be  able  to  add  Inspectors  to 
our  Investigative  forces  where  necessary 
without  having  to  take  the  time  to  go  to 
Congress.  Well  have  more  flexlbUlty  in  apply- 
ing our  resources." 

MUST   P80TXCT   PRODUCT 

There's  a  matter  of  self-interest  Involved, 
he  added.  Since  the  new  public  corporation 
will  have  a  mandate  to  become  self-support- 
ing as  soon  as  (Kjssible.  "It's  far  more  to  our 
interest  to  protect  our  product — the  maU." 

He  said  all  existing  postal  laws  against 
crime  wUl  remain  on  the  books  for  the  new 
corporation — and  the  most  sweeping  one,  the 
one  dealing  with  mail  fraud,  has  been 
strengthened.  For  the  first  time.  Congress  has 
listed  a  maU  Iraud  as  a  "racketeering 
activity." 

Under  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970.  If  mall  fraud  Is  committed  in  connec- 
tion with  a  business  and  the  offender  is 
convicted  of  a  pattern  of  racketeering  activ- 
ity, the  government  can  move  to  take  over  the 
business. 

The  implications  of  the  new  law  were 
explained  to  postal  Inspectors  assigned  to 
strike  forces  on  organized  crime  during  a 
two-day  conference  of  inspectors  here. 

INFILTRATION    EXTENSIVE 

Blount  said  during  the  Interview  that 
organized  crime's  Infiltration  of  legitimate 
business  Is  far  more  extensive  than  anyone 
realizes.  But  somewhere  along  the  line,  the 
criminals  have  to  use  the  malls  and  that's 
where  the  mail-fraud  statute  comes  Into 
play. 

The  postmaster  general  repoi#ed  that  of 
the  396  organized  crime  figures  now  under 
indictment  for  postal  crimes,  most  were 
trapped  through  enforcement  of  the  mail- 
fraud  law. 

Fencing  of  stolen  and  counterfeit  credit 
cards,  for  example,  has  become  Increasingly 
common  within  organized  crime.  When 
someone  is  caught,  the  charge  Is  mail  fra\ul. 

Other  frequent  mail-fraud  offenses  are 
advanced-fee  swindles  where  busineosmen 
pay  big  fees  In  advance  to  get  multi-million 
dollar  loans  which  never  materialize,  and 
the  looting  of  assets  of  banks  and  Insurance 
companies  by  organized  criminals  well- 
versed  in  financial  matters. 

SXKKS  OONSISTENCT 

Blount  said  that  in  the  past  the  federal 
effort  on  organized  crime  hasnt  been  con- 
sistent. The  thrxut  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, he  said,  is  to  make  the  fight  axon 
effective  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

He  has  assigned  postal  inspectors  to  the 
inter-agency  strike  forces  for  the  first  time. 

He  said  he  is  particularly  pleased  with  re- 
cent successes  against  professional  poet  office 
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burglary  rings  and  wall  organized  fenoee  WiO 
dispoM  of  stolen  stamps.  Six  major  burglary 
gangs  have  be«n  subsUntlally  wiped  out, 
with  nearly  50  members  caught,  ho  said. 

Losses  of  stamps  and  money  throtigh  p^st 
ofBce  burglaries  has  dropped  by  cloee  to  60 
percent. 

He  also  noted  that  orgaalaed  crlmB's 
assault  on  securities  moving  through  tjhe 
registered  maU  system  at  New  York's  Ken- 
nedy airport  has  been  eliminated  after  |70 
mUUon  In  securities  had  been  stolen  since 
1967. 

CONVOT8    UBXD 


And  a  convoy  securities  system  devised  iby 
Chief  Postal  Inapector  WlUlam  J.  Cotter  to 
Insure  that  registered  mall  Is  no  lon^ 
accessible  to  orlmlnala  while  being  trans- 
ported to  and  from  airplanes  has  put  an 
end  to  theft  of  registered  maU  ■ocurltlos  at 
ao  major  airports,  he  said. 

The  postal  system's  growing  attack  on 
organised  crime,  Blount  reported,  has  re- 
sulted In  142  major  Investigations  now  being 
under  way. 

An  Indication  that  antl-crlme  efforts  M« 
having  effect  Is  the  fact  that  In  the  past  lew 
months,  three  organized  crime  figures  unfler 
postal -crime  indictment  have  been  murdered 
gangland  style,  Blount  said.  ' 

DXLATS    HIT 

Blount  was  asked  his  view  of  sentencing  In 
organized  crime  cases  related  to  the  podtal 
system.  (In  a  recent  case,  organized  crime 
figures  received  fines  of  •100.  In  another, 
the  fine  was  $1  on  each  c*  two  mall-frt»ud 
charges.)  I 

"I  think  the  courts  should  definitely  con- 
sider whether  the  offender  Is  part  of  an  orga- 
nized group,"  said  Blount,  who  serves  on  ^he 
National  Council  on  Organized  Crime,  i  "I 
think  most  courts  do  take  that  into  consd- 
eratlon  because  certainly  these  people,  who 
conduct  themselves  in  an  organized  way,  lare 
a  far  different  problem  from  the  boy  Who 
gets  Into  trouble  for  the  first  time. 

"One  of  our  big  problems,  though,  is  the 
criminal  out  on  ball  who  continues  his  crlm- 
mal  operations.  The  delay  in  getting  hln»  to 
trial  because  of  clogged  court  dockets  Is  (>ne 
of  Che  things  we  must  get  straightened  ot^t," 
he  said. 
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were  reported  beading  towards  Cuba  In  early 
February. 

In  one  of  late  chairman  of  the  House 
Aimed  Services  Committee,  Hon.  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  last  speeches  before  the 
House,  he  pointed  out  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  Soviet  Union  through  hav- 
ing access  to  a  nuclear  submarine  base 
in  Cuba: 

I  am  Including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  chart  which  illustrates  the  great  advantage 
of  a  base  in  Cuba  by  showing  the  compara- 
tive transit  time  and  days  on  station  for 
submarines  operating  out  of  the  Soviet  North 
Reet  area  and  operating  out  of  Cuba.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  a  2-month  patrol  the 
on-statlon  time  for  a  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine In  the  middle  Atlantic  Is  32  days 
when  operating  from  the  North  Fleet  and 
50  days  when  operating  from  Cuba,  For  a 
Gulf  of  Mexico  station.  It  Is  20  days  an  sta- 
tion when  operating  from  the  North  Fleet 
and  56  days  when  operating  from  Cuba,  In 
addition,  as  I  mentioned,  during  transit  time 
the  subs  based  in  Cuba  are  within  range  of 
targets  In  the  United  States.  The  chart  also 
shows  that  for  attack  submarines  the  days 
on  station  are  at  least  doubled  if  the  subs 
can  operate  out  of  Cuba. 

The  chart  follows: 

DEPLOYMENT  COMPARISON:  NORTH  FLEET  VERSUS  CUBA 


April  22,  1971 


SSBN'S  ON  STATION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday.  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cuba  ^as 
been  aptly  described  by  some  as  a  900 
mile  long  Soviet  launching  platform.  The 
following  article  from  the  March  issu«  of 
Navy  magazine  details  some  of  the  m*ny 
implications  of  a  Soviet  presence  in  the 
Caribbean. 

The  author  of  this  piece,  Mr.  Jamei  D. 
Theberge.  director  of  Latin  American 
Studies  for  the  Center  for  Strategic  |nd 
International  Studies,  Georgetown  Hfni- 
verslty,  i>oint«  out  tliat: 

By  January,  1971,  is  was  evident  that  ex- 
tensive repair  and  servicing  facilities  for 
nuclear-powered  submarines  had  been  bMllt 
and  two  barges  anchored  In  the  harbot  to 
receive  nuclear  reactor  effluents.  These  fa- 
cilities can  be  made  fully  operational  almost 
immediately.  In  fact,  according  to  relllible 
sources  the  Clenfuegos  faculties  were  In  use 
during  January,  1971,  by  a  Soviet  dl«el- 
powered  submarine  that  called  many  times 
in  Clenfuegos.  and  a  Soviet  submarine  ten- 
der, another  submarine  and  two  other  ships 
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1  Assumes  12  kt. 

Note:  This  great  increase  in  tlie  military  effectiveness  of  this 
strategic  force  must  certainly  be  appealing  to  Soviet  leaders. 

This  increased  advantage  of  a  Soviet 
base,  approximately  contiguous  to  the 
continental  United  States,  must  now  be 
viewed  in  the  light  (rf  a  continually  ex- 
panding Soviet  operational  force  of  Y- 
class  Polaris  ts^pe  ballistic  nuclear  sub- 
marines. Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  has 
reported  on  April  19,  1971,  in  prepared 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  that: 

By  mld-1971  the  Soviets  are  expected  to 
have  MORE  (emp.  added)  than  20  Y-class 
submarines  operational.  In  addition  the  So- 
viets have  O-class  dlesel  powered  and  H-class 
nuclear  powered  submarines  carrying  sub- 
merged launched  660  mile  nautical  mile  range 
SLBM's.  The  Soviets  have  also  been  actively 
testing  a  new  SLBM,  with  a  much  longer 
range  than  the  Y-class  mlasUe. 

The  increased  on  station  time  of  an  ex- 
panding number  of  Soviet  nuclear  bal- 
listic submarines  as  a  result  of  a  base  in 
Cuba  Is  becoming  a  very  real  threat  to 
the  prelaunch  surviability  of  our  CONUS 
based  B-52  force.  At  this  time  we  are  at- 
tempting to  disperse  this  increment  of 
our  strategic  retaliatory  force,  which  in- 
cidentally represents  55  percent  of  the 
total  megatonnage  assigned  to  all  TJB. 
strategic  systems,  through  a  satellite  bas 
ing  program  v.hich  will  give  our  bombers 
additional  warning  time  to  get  off  the 


ground  in  case  of  a  Soviet  SLBM  strike 
at  our  SAC  bases. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
April  16  this  year  quoted  Col.  Vergil 
Bates,  chief  of  the  strategic  division  in 
the  Air  Force  directorate  of  operations  to 
the  effect  that: 

As  it  (the  threat)  Increases,  we  Improve. 
V^e  plan  to  stay  a  few  months  ahead  of  them. 

This  was  in  connection  with  the  satel- 
Ute  basing  program.  This  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  very  thin  edge  of  security, 
especially  in  light  of  our  continuous  In- 
telligence underestimation  of  Soviet  de- 
ployment capabilities  and  also  in  light  of 
a  recent  statement  of  Dr.  John  8.  Poster's 
that: 

Starting  about  1971  we  could  reasonably 
expect  several  technological  surprises  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

A  technological  surprise,  that  is  the  de- 
ployment of  a  new  weapons  system  which 
we  did  not  expect — possibly  of  the  type 
Senator  Jackson  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion in  March  and  the  existence  of  which 
was  confirmed  yesterday  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird — a  new  ICBM  missile  at 
least  equal  and  perhaps  superior  in  mega- 
tonnage to  the  currently  deployed  Soviet 
SS-9  25  megaton  intercontinental  mis- 
sile— or  the  employment  of  an  existing 
system  in  an  imexpected  fashion  by  dint 
of  a  small  but  significant  technological 
improvement,  is  something  which  can 
only  be  planned  for  in  advance  by  having 
a  posture  of  relative  strategic  superiority. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  current  adminis- 
tration has  no  intention  of  attempting  to 
regain  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union, 
thus  radically  decreasing  our  changes  of 
survival  in  the  event  that  one  of  the  tech- 
nological surprises  which  Dr.  Poster  pre- 
dicts we  can  reasonably  expect  gives  the 
Soviets  the  capability  to  overwhelm  our 
limited  forces. 

Although  Secretary  Laird  thinks  the 
American  people  will  accept  parity,  that 
is  loss  of  American  strategic  superiority 
with  no  attempt  to  regain  it,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  they  would  do  so  if  they  under- 
stood the  highly  imstable  nature  of  this 
posture  and  were  fully  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing Soviet  momentum  in  the  stra- 
tegic weapons  field  which  is  fast  turning 
an  uncertain  parity  into  total  U.S.  In- 
feriority all  across  the  board. 

As  the  Presidental  Blue  Ribbon  De- 
fense Panel  Supplemental  Report  pointed 
out: 

The  most  omlno^^s  danger  of  being  second 
rate  in  the  nuclear  age  Is  that  it  multiples 
the  chances — not  of  peace — but  of  nuclear 
war.  Soviet  or  Red  Chinese  overconfldenoe  or 
miscalculation  in  the  employment  of,  or 
threat  to  use,  their  power  may  trigger  such  a 
war  Inadvertently  or  place  the  United  States 
in  a  posture  from  which  there  oould  be  no 
retreat. 

The  road  to  peace  has  never  been  through 
appeasement,  unilateral  disarmament  or 
negotiation  from  weakness.  The  entire  rec- 
orded history  of  mankind  Is  precisely  to  the 
contrary.  Among  the  great  nations,  only  the 
strong  survive. 

V^^eakness  of  the  U.S. — of  Its  military  capa- 
bUlty  and  its  will— would  be  the  gravest 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  article  from  Navy  magazine  as 
well  as  the  story  from  the  Washington 
Star  of  April  16,  1971,  foUows: 
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The  Doorstep  Challenge 
(By  James  D.  Theberge) 

(James  D.  Theberge  is  the  Director  of  Latin 
American  Studies  lor  the  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic and  International  Studies,  Georgetown 
University.  A  former  foreign  service  reserve 
officer,  Theberge  served  in  Argentini  as  an 
economist.  He  also  served  as  advisor  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  A  gradu- 
ate of  Columbia  he  also  holds  two  masters 
degrees,  one  from  Oxford  and  one  from 
Harvard.) 

There  are  very  few  unchanging  principles 
governing  the  relations  between  nations. 
Some,  however,  do  exist,  and  for  Amerlcane 
the  Uonroe  Doctrine  Is  one  of  the  most  en- 
during of  them  all. 

Promulgated  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yean  ago  In  President  Monroe's  State  of  the 
Union  message,  the  Doctrine  aimed  at 
thwarting  the  territorial  and  ideological  pre- 
tensions of  the  Qreat  Powers  in  the  New 
World.  It  declared  any  attempt  to  colonize, 
oppress  or  control  the  Independent  states  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be  considered 
an  "unfriendly  act"  and  a  threat  to  U.S. 
"peace  and  safety."  The  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
bem  and  continues  to  be  accepted  without 
question  both  by  policy-makers  and  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  as  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

That  this  remains  so  Is  understandable  but 
perhaps  surprising  for  since  the  1963  con- 
frontation over  strategic  missiles  in  Cuba, 
Russia  has  made  It  clear  that  she  Is  actively 
challenging  the  United  States'  unquestioned 
position  of  predominance  In  the  Hemisphere. 
The  modern  era  In  which  Great  Powers  from 
outside  the  Hemisphere  could  be  expected  to 
willingly  abide  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may 
be  coming  to  an  end.  The  Caribbean  Is  the 
latest  testing  ground  of  the  Doctrine  with 
Cuba  as  the  vortex  of  conflict.  It  is  there 
that  Soviet  intentions  and  the  vital  Impor' 
tance  of  sea  power  are  being  clarified. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  Soviet 
chaUenge  to  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
bas  been  largely  restricted  to  areas  around 
the  periphery  of  Eurasia.  Latin  America  has 
been,  until  recently,  free  from  the  direct 
threat  or  Influence  of  Soviet  military  power. 
In  large  measure  this  flows  from  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  traditlMially  have  been  pri- 
marily a  land  power. 

PBOCESS    or   CHANGE 

All  this  Is  in  the  process  of  change,  how- 
ever, due  to  the  Soviet  ambitions  to  become 
a  global  naval  power  backed  by  a  large 
Soviet  shipbuilding  program.  The  Soviets  have 
begun  to  grasp  the  posslbUltlee  of  employ- 
ing their  naval  power  poUtlcaUy  to  reortetit 
a  country's  economic  and  foreign  policies  as 
can  be  seen  m  their  actions  In  areas  ad- 
jacent to  their  own  borders.  (See  NAVY 
November  and  December,  1970.  and  Page  8 
this  issue.)  WhUe  no*  claiming  that  Soviet 
naval  power  is  the  only  causal  factor,  it 
dSMly  has  influenced  the  policies  of  Turkey 
and  Iran — ^both  nations  have  adopted  a  more 
neutral   stance   toward    the   United   States. 

The  Soviets  appear  now  to  be  striving  to 
f*Pest  this  prooese  by  maintaining  a  naval 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  east  and 
south  of  Suez.  The  Soviet  presence  in  these 
»«ss  is  believed  to  be  released  to  the  natviral 
Ilu«an  Interest  In  areas  close  to  Its  borders. 
It  now  seems  clear,  however,  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  initial  Soviet  motivation 
In  the  Middle  East,  success  has  encouraged 
bet  to  employ  naval  power  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  political  alms  in  other  areas  as  well. 

It  Is  not  too  early  to  begin  considering  the 
possibility  that  Russia  throiigh  her  navy  may 
be  able  to  Influence  the  policies  of  nations 
la  the  Caribbean  and  lUtimately  In  other 
•««M  of  the  Hemisphere  as  weU.  It  Is  also 
Important  to  see  this  In  the  context  of  grow- 
ing   antl-mUltary    feeing    In    the    United 
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states,  and  the  relative  define  In  the  size 
and  quaUty  of  the  U.S.  Navy;  aU  this  at  a 
time  when  the  USSR  Is  r^ldly  developing  the 
world's  most  modem  naval  force. 

As  her  naval  capabilities  grow,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  Increasingly  able  to  preoccupy 
the  United  States  In  more  than  one  area  at 
a  time.  Just  such  a  situation  developed 
recently  In  Jordan  where  U.S.  naval  forces 
reportedly  had  to  be  redeployed  from  the 
Caribbean  to  the  Mediterranean  at  a  Ume 
when  the  Soviet  Union  was  drawing  atten- 
tion to  that  very  area  by  developing  sub- 
marine faculties  In  Cuba.  There  slmj^y  were 
not  enough  U.S.  warships  to  go  around  any 
longer. 

This  Is  not  an  isolated  incident.  The  United 
States  Navy  is  no  longer  able  to  maintain  a 
reinforced  amphibious  Marine  battalion 
permanently  on  station  in  the  Caribbean 
because  of  requirements  elsewhere.  Tuna 
flahermen  on  the  West  Coast  whose  vessels 
were  seized  Illegally  by  the  Ecuadorian  Navy 
at  the  end  of  January,  1971,  wonder  If  the 
United  States  Navy  is  too  over-committed 
to  protect  them  or  was  prevenrted  from  acting 
by  State  Department  policy. 

Like  the  Middle  East,  the  Caribbean  area 
is  characterized  by  great  physical  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  riparian  and  insular  states, 
and  reoeoxt  history  suggests  that  the  Soviets 
are  unable  to  resist  temptations  to  make 
gains  wherever  weaknees  prevails.  This  is  a 
tendency  not  likely  to  diminish  as  the  Soviet 
Navy  grows  in  strength;  and  the  UJS.  fleet 
suffers  from  further  cutbacks  and  con- 
straints. 

Soviet  naval  forces  have  been  operating 
with  Increasing  frequency  In  the  Caribbean 
since  July,  1969,  when  the  first  Soviet  flotllla 
intruded  into  the  area,  and  th««  Is  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  now  is  Intent  on  de- 
veloping some  form  of  permanent  naval  pres- 
ence In  the  Caribbean,  whether  based  on 
Cuba  or  not. 

Russia  also  Is  active  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  South  America.  Discussions  are  now  \in- 
derway  with  Chiles  Marxist  government  for 
the  Soviets  to  biUld  port  facilities  at  Val- 
paraiso for  the  Chilean  fishing  fleet  as  the 
first  step  In  gaining  base  rights  for  the  So- 
viet navy. 

STRATEGIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  CARIBBEAN 

The  strategic  Importance  of  the  Caribbean 
archipelago  and  surrounding  land  masses 
may  be  considered  from  three  points  of 
view:  (1)  as  sources  of  war  materials,  (2) 
as  bases  for  offensive  and  subversive  opera- 
tions, and  (3)  as  a  llfeUne  of  commerce  and 
logistic  supply 

Most  U.S.  Imports  of  bauxite  are  supplied 
from  Jamaica,  Guyana,  and  Surinam,  (they 
also  account  for  over  40  per  cent  of  world 
production);  the  Caribbean  suppUes  about 
one-fifth  of  U.S.  imports  of  iron  ore  and 
concentrates,  almost  entirely  from  Vene- 
zuela, and  over  one- third  of  U.S.  crude  oU 
Imports  from  Venezuela,  with  smaU  amounts 
from  Colombia.  Significant  shares  of  total 
U.S.  Imports  of  graphite,  sulphur,  barium, 
fluorspar,  sodium  chloride  and  zinc  also 
originate  in  Mexico  and  other  Caribbean 
states.  While  some  of  these  raw  materials 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  "vital"  necessity 
to  the  United  States  they  are  of  value  In 
conserving  U.S.  resources  and  diversifying 
her  sources  of  supply. 

The  proximity  of  the  area  to  the  United 
States  makes  it  of  paramount  Importance  to 
the  continental  defense.  In  the  event  that 
the  mainland  or  any  of  the  islands  came 
under  the  control  of  a  major  enemy  power, 
Hanson  Baldwin,  writing  in  his  latest  book, 
"Strategy  For  Tomorrow,"  (Harper  and 
Row),  has  warned  that  "the  continental 
ramparts  would  be  breached,  and,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  as  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 
of  1962  dermonstrated,  a  deadly,  indeed  a 
vital,  danger  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  might  develop." 
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The  establishment  of  another  expansionist 
Communist-dominated  nation  in  the  Carib- 
bean would  also,  as  Cuba  demonstrated,  i>oee 
a  threat  of  guenlila  and  terrorist  type  at- 
tacks on  neighboring  Caribbean  states,  and. 
If  violent  revolutionary  activity  Is  unsuccess- 
ful, the  support  of  "united  front "  or  "coali- 
tion" tactics  to  further  expand  the  area  of 
Communist  Imperialism.  The  existence  of 
Conununlst-controUed  territory  in  the  Carib- 
bean (Cuba)  already  confronts  the  United 
States  vrtlh  a  major  poUtlcal  problem,  re- 
quires constant  surveillance,  and  diverts  part 
of  the  U.S.  military  and  lnt«Ulgence  forces. 

Finally,  the  Caribbean  (Including  the 
Panama  Canal ) ,  has  major  mUltary  value  as 
a  lifeline  of  seaborne  commerce  and  com- 
munication, the  area  of  convergence  of  Inter- 
oceanic  trade  routes  and  as  a  logistic  and 
supply  route  for  the  United  States.  Major  sea 
routes  crisscross  the  area  carrying  troops  and 
military  supplies  to  crisis  areas  such  as 
Southeast  Asia  and  bulk  cargo  (mainly 
coarse  grains,  coal,  orude  oil,  and  petroleum, 
lumber)  and  general  cargo  between  the  pro- 
duction and  consvunptlon  centers  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Europe  and  the  Far 
East. 

SOVntT    NAVAL    INTHUSION 

Soviet  construction  of  nuclear  submarine 
support  facilities  In  Cuba  during  the  last 
half  of  1970  demonstrated  that  Soviet  in- 
terest m  the  Caribbean  went  beyond  the 
protection  of  "Socialist '  Cuba  and  the  large 
Russian  Investment  there.  Furthermore,  re- 
ports from  reliable  underground  sources  In- 
dicate that  a  substantial  naval  construc- 
tion program  Is  underway  in  Cuba  to  pro- 
vide the  Soviet  Union  with  the  facilities  re- 
quired to  support  a  sustained  naval  presence. 

The  seven-ship  Soviet  flotllla  that  entered 
the  Caribbean  and  visited  Cuba  for  the  first 
time  on  July  20.  1969,  consisted  of  a  KTDNA 
class  guided-misslle  crtiiser  (from  the  Black 
Sea  fleet)  accompanied  by  two  guided  mis- 
sile destroyers,  two  dlesel  powered  sub- 
marines, a  submarine  tender,  and  a  tanker. 
In  Castro's  address  aboard  the  guided  mis- 
sile cruiser  GROSNY,  the  flagship  of  the 
flotllla,  he  described  the  Soviet  visit  as  an 
"historic  event"  marking  the  first  time  since 
the  Cuban  revolution  of  1959  that  the  So- 
viet Navy  had  called  on  Cuban  ports.  In 
November  of  the  same  year.  Marshal  Orecb- 
ko.  Soviet  Minister  of  defense,  visited  Cuba 
for  the  first  time.  Several  months  later  in 
February  of  1970,  Raul  Castro,  Minister  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  Cuba,  returned  the  visit 
and  probably  negotiated  an  Increase  in  So- 
viet military  aid  to  Cuba.  On  April  22,  1970, 
Fidel  Castro,  speaking  In  Havana  on  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  Lenin's  birthday,  de- 
clared Cuba's  military  connections  with  the 
Soviet  Union  were  "unbreakable." 

Then  in  May,  a  second  Soviet  naval  task 
force  visited  Cuba  for  two  weeks  after  a 
cruise  In  the  Caribbean  stopping  off  In  the 
port  of  Clenfuegos.  The  task  force  this  time 
Included  three  submarines  (two  dlesel  and 
one  nuclear-powered ) ,  a  submarine  tender, 
guided  missile  cruiser,  a  missile-equipped 
destroyer,  and  an  oil  tanker. 

A    NUCLEAR    SUB    BASE 

During  the  late  spring  and  summer  of  1970 
increased  Soviet  military  activity  was  evi- 
dent In  Cuba  and  In  August  details  of  Soviet 
naval  construction  in  Clenfuegos  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  U£.  Intel- 
ligence community  by  agents  and  Cuban 
refugees.  The  evidence  pointed  to  the  strong 
possibility  that  the  Soviets  were  installing  a 
permanent  nuclear  submarine  facility. 

The  third  arrival  m  less  than  16  months 
of  a  USSR  fiotilla  (a  guided  missile  destroyer, 
guided  missile  cruiser,  tanker,  submarine 
tender  and  ALLIGATOR-class  amphibious 
landing  craft  carrying  three  barges  on  her 
deck)  In  Clenfuegos  on  September  9th 
aroused  U.S.  interest  in  Soviet  intentions  as 
new  evidence  accumulated  that  the  Russians 
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were  preparing  Clenfuego*  to  support  •tid 
swvlce  nuclear -powered  balUitlc  missile  s\4b- 

mArlnes.  .„„„    1 

It  is  worth  noting  that  earlier  in  1968.  »e 
Russians  had  installed  faculties  for  servlctig 
130  medium -sleed  ships,  a  Hoatlng  dock.  t«- 
pair  shops  and  a  long-range  communications 
center  In  Havana.  Therefore,  ample  facUlflles 
already  ware  available  to  surface  ahlps  *nd 
submarines  for  port  calls  and  "flag  showKg" 
expeditions  into  the  Caribbean.  Soviet  wor- 
ships berthed  In  Havana  on  their  first  v|slt 
to  Cuba  and  the  Russians  have  no  need  ^or 
a  secluded,  well-protected  deep-water  facu- 
lty at  Clenfuegos.  unless,  as  the  London 
Economist  noted.  "They  want  to  stoc»Ue 
large  amounts  of  strategic  equipment,"  and 
It  should  be  added,  unless  they  Intend^  to 
establish  a  strategic  submarine  supriort 
facility. 

THl    CUNrUKCOS     INCIBENT 

By  the  end  or  September,  1970,  re 
from  Cuban  underground  sources  and 
photo  reconiilssance  lUghu  over  Cuba,  w 
had  been  stepped  up  earlier  In  the  mo 
indicated  that  apart  from  the  subma 
tender  and  barges  anchored  In  Clenfu 
there  was  considerable  Soviet  superv 
oaaauuctlou  activity  in  the  port  On 
tember  aSUi,  the  Nixon  Admmlstra. 
warned  the  Soviet  Union  against  establislting 
a  strategic  submarine  base  In  the  Caribbean 
and  reminded  Soviet  leaders  of  Khru8Ch(Bv's 
promise  to  President  Kennedy  to  keep,  of- 
fensive weapons  out  of  Cuba  and  the  H^m- 
IspheM  The  Pentagon  declared  that  It  wai 
not  sure  about  Soviet  Intentions  Find 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  was  bulldlug  a 
submarine  support  facility  although  tliere 
were  some  indications  that  was  what  ihey 
were  doing. 

While  the  Soviets  did  not  deny  they  m  ght 
be  building  submarine  support  tacUltlei  at 
Clenfuegos.  Pravda  accused  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  of  fanning  war  hysteria  to  ar- 
tlflolally  aggravate  the  International  si  ua- 
tlon  and  create  an  atmosphere  of  military 
peychosls  •'  It  was  not  until  October  9th  that 
the  Soviet  Union  rejected  reports  that  It  was 
planning  a  strategic  submarine  base  m  Ctiba 
laveetia  declared  that  the  Soviet  Oovern- 
ment  was  honoring  its  pan  of  the  1962 
agreemeut  with  President  Kennedy  Ou  Oc- 
tober 13th.  the  Soviet  Oovernmeat  male  a 
stronger  denial  and  charged,  as  reported  in 
the  New  York  Times,  that  U.S  suggest  ions 
that  it  was  constructing  a  naval  baas  In 
Cuba  were  a  concoction"  and  that  '  th«  So- 
viet Union  has  not  built  and  Is  not  bull  ilng 
Its  own  military  base  in  Cuba"  (Italic 
added) 

The  Nixon  Adminlatratton  appeared  ijixi- 
ous  to  accept  the  Soviet  Unions  reaftt'ma- 
tlon  oX  the  1983  Kennedy-Khrushchev  un- 
derstandings  and   clearly    did    not    wait    a 
criala  over  Cienfuegoe   in   view   ol   the  up- 
oomuig    Congreeaioa*!   elecUona.   the    $ALT 
negoUations  and  the  deeire  to  make  asuc- 
c«68  of  the    era  of  negotiations"  Into  i^hlch 
United    Statee-Sovlet    relations    were  Jsup- 
poaed  to  be  entering.  On  October  lOtl^  the 
Soviet  withdrawal  of  the  submarine  tender 
from  Cleuiuegce  harbor  temporarily  cleared 
the  air  of  growing  suspicion  and  di»tn|8t  of 
Soviet  mtenUons.   However,   the  barge«  de- 
iiigned  to  receive  radloactlAe  efBuenta  from 
Soviet      nuclear -{>ow«red      submarines,      re- 
mained anchored  in  the  harbor  and  the(  con- 
ii^uctlon  of   faclUUee   for   the   Soviet   Navy 
on    Cavo    Alcatraa    within    Cienfuegos  ,  con- 
Unued    until   oompleted    m    early   Jaquary. 
1971   On  October  15th.  five  days  aft«r  s«eam- 
lug   out    tt'   se-i.    '-he   submarine   tend*   re- 
turned   to    Cuba.    euterUig    the    harbor    of 
Mar  lei.    25    miles    east    of    Havana.    Shp    re- 
turned  to  Cleniuegoe  on  Oototoer  31s$  and 
remained  there  until  January  4ab  or  5^. 

S.'nce    the    Soviet    submarine    te*»der(  pre- 
suJXMbiy^was   equipped    to  3«rvi«e   nu^lMur- 
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powered  missile  siibmarlnee,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration appeared  relieved  to  announce 
that  the  teoder  (along  with  a  dlesel-powered 
submarine,  a  guided  missile  frigate  and  an 
oiler)  had  left  Cienfuegos  and  apparently 
was  on  Its  way  home  and  hoped  that  the 
Incident  flnally  was  closed.  However,  by 
January.  1971.  It  was  evident  that  extensive 
repair  and  servicing  facilities  for  nuclear- 
powered  submiriues  had  been  built  and 
two  barges  anchored  In  the  harbor  to  receive 
reactor  effluents.  These  faculties  can  be 
made  fully  operational  almost  Immediately. 
In  fact,  according  to  reUable  sources  the 
Cienfuegos  faclUties  were  in  use  during 
January.  1971.  by  a  Soviet  dlesel-powered 
submarine  that  called  many  times  in  Cien- 
fuegos, and  a  Soviet  submarine  tender,  an- 
other submarine  and  two  other  ships  were 
reported  heading  towards  Cuba  In  early 
February. 

Soviet  naval  activities  in  the  Caribbean 
during  the  period  from  mid-September  In 
1970  to  early  January,  1971,  can  be  viewed 
as  an  assertion  of  the  Soviet  right  to  send 
ships  to  the  area  and  as  a  test  of  U.S.  deter- 
mination to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from 
h-vslng  or  servicing  nuclear  missile  sub- 
marines In  Cuba  or  elsewhere  In  the  Carib- 
bean. President  Nixon  made  It  qvjlte  clear 
in  a  television  Interview  on  January  4,  1971. 
that  the  United  States  would  consider  it  a 
violation  of  its  •understanding"  with  the 
Soviet  Union  If  the  latter  serviced  nuclear 
submarines  "either  in  cr  from  Cuba." 

SOVIXT   STRATBGT 
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Three  elements  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
strategy  in  the  Caribbean  can  be  sxmMnarlzed 
briefly:  (1)  intrusion  into  the  United  States 
sphere  of  Influence  through  military  alliance 
with  Cuba  and  deployment  of  Soviet  naval 
power  In  the  Caribbean:  (2)  protection  of 
Cuba's  "socialist"  regime  aa  an  extension  of 
the  Brezhnev  Doctrine — the  right  of  Soviet 
Intervention  In  Communist  regimes  to  pro- 
tect Soviet -defined  '  socialism";  and  (3i  pro- 
motion of  'peaceful '  Communist  accession 
to  power  through  'united  front "  and  "coali- 
tion" tactics  along  the  lines  of  the  Chilean 
model. 

What  does  the  Soviet  Union  hope  to  gain 
from  the  deployment  of  its  naval  power  in 
the  Caribbean.'  The  Soviets  may  be  trying  to 
capitalize  on  the  crisis  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  growing  num- 
ber of  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  states 
In  recent  years  as  a  result  of  resurgent  na- 
tionalism, the  striving  for  an  Independent 
foreign  policy  and  the  desire  to  reduce  eco- 
nomic dependence  on  the  United  States. 

Soviet  naval  activity  in  the  Caribbean 
strengthens  the  Image  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  rising  power  contrasted  with  the  ap- 
parent decline  of  the  United  States'  power 
and  nerve.  At  present,  their  presence  is  less 
a  military  than  a  political  threat  to  U.S. 
predominance  in  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  By  undermining  U.S. 
prestige,  the  Soviets  hope  to  enhance  their 
Image  as  the  expanding  power  of  the  future. 
The  United  Stales  cannot  aSord  to  permit 
the  Soviet  Union  to  undermine  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion In  the  Caribbean,  or  any  other  area  of 
vital  Importance  to  U.S.  security,  to  the  point 
where,  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr..  put  It.  "tree  world 
nations  and  uncommitted  nations  around 
the  globe  will  begin  to  back  away  from  their 
commitments  to  the  U.S.  and  seek  accom- 
modations In  other  directions. ' 

This  win  happen  if  our  allies  and  neigh- 
bors in  the  Caribbean  begin  to  believe  the 
Soviet  Union  is  considerably  more  powerful 
than  the  United  States. 

The  political  costs  of  the  failure  of  social- 
ism In  Cuba  are  considered  sulllciently  high 
to  compel  the  Soviet  Union  to  support 
Castro's  regime  in  spite  of  differences.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  used  the  "fnendsblp  visits  " 


to  Cuba  by  the  Soviet  Navy  since  July,  1969, 
to  demonstrate  Soviet-Cuban  solidarity  and 
Soviet  commitment  to  the  survival  of  Cuba. 
As  Fleet  Admiral  Kasatonov  declared  In  1967 ; 
"Ships'  visits  facilitate  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  friendly  relations  between 
the  Soviet  people  and  the  peoples  of  foreign 
countries,  and  they  strengthen  the  author- 
ity and  Influence  of  our  homeland  In  the  In- 
ternational arena." 

As  a  member  of  the  "socialist  camp"  the 
defense  of  Cuba  occupies  a  relatively  high 
priority  in  Soviet  world-wide  policy,  but  at 
the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  would  like 
to  reduce  the  heavy  economic  burden  of 
subsidizing  Cuba.  Since  1966.  the  Soviet 
Union  has  launched  an  offensive  In  Latin 
America  which  combines  flexible  economic 
aid  and  trade  policy  with  non -revolutionary 
reform-type  politics  on  the  part  of  local 
Communist  parties.  The  ultimate  aim  Is  to 
end  the  U.S.-sponsored  economic  blockade 
and  political  Isolation  of  Cuba  so  that  Cuba 
can  become  more  self-sufficient  and  leas  of 
an  economic  political,  and  military  burden. 
The  major  Moscow-oriented  Communist 
parties  in  the  Caribbean  have  sought  coali- 
tions or  "fronts"  with  antl-U.S.  nationalist 
groups  and  generally  eschewed  revolutionary 
violence.  The  Soviet  Union's  primary  aim 
has  been  to  undermine  the  U.S.  position  In 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  while 
carefully  avoiding  the  risk  of  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  United  States.  Particu- 
lar attention  has  been  given  to  harnessing 
the  forces  of  middle  class  nationalism  to 
the  cause  of  International  communism. 

Soviet  specialists  consider  the  nationalistic 
sectors  of  the  middle  class  to  be  the  decisive 
force  behind  the  "national  liberation" 
movements  In  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. A  coalition  of  Communist,  left-wing 
and  nationalistic  middle-class  forces,  united 
by  their  hostility  to  growing  U.S.  economic 
power  and  frustrated  at  the  pace  of  social 
progress,  will  gain  in  peaceful  political  com- 
petition. In  time,  it  Is  believed  that  the  na- 
tionalistic middle-class  will  come  to  power, 
nationalize  U.S.  property  and  break  with  the 
United  States.  Foreign  investment,  by  pro- 
voking nationalist  reaction,  becomes  then  a 
powerful  agent  of  its  own  destruction. 

The  1970  Chilean  presidential  election 
demonstrated  that  Soviet  policy  may  suc- 
ceed under  special  circumstances.  The  vic- 
tory of  Marxist  Salvador  Allende's  Unldad 
Popular  Party,  an  alliance  of  Communists. 
Socialists.  Radicals,  and  radical  Christian 
Democrats,  suggests  that  power  may  be  with- 
in the  grasp  of  those  local  Communist  parties 
capable  of  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the 
■antl-lmperlallst"  national  and  petit  bour- 
geois parties  and  groups. 

SOVIET     PKOSPXCrS 

What  are  the  prospects  for  the  success  of 
Soviet  strategy  In  the  Caribbean:"  The  in- 
tense antl-Cnited  States  feeling  from  which 
the  USSR  has  been  the  chief  beneficiary  in 
many  Arab  states  has  made  limited  headway 
In  the  Caribbean  aside  from  Cuba  Neverthe- 
less. anti-United  States  feeling  is  strong  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Panama,  Guatemala 
and  other  states,  where  memories  of  U.S.  in- 
tervention are  still  fresh.  Some  Caribbean 
political  leaders  show  signs  of  moving  to- 
wards a  more  independent  foreign  policy  and 
are  beginning  to  place  restrictions  on  foreign 
investment,  but  they  have  not  yet  fallen  into 
the  trap  of  a  negative  anti-Americanism  or 
reduced  their  traditional  pro-Western  orien- 
tation. 

As  long  as  the  USSR  has  acquired  few  m- 
terests.  aside  from  Cuba,  worth  protecting  in 
the  Caribbean.  It  can  afford  to  favor  loca^ 
forces  whose  aim  Is  to  alter  the  status  qua 
The  USSR  has  more  to  gain  than  the  ^hl**° 
States  from  InstabUltv  In  the  area,  although 
it  cannot  carry  these  tactics  too  far  without 
risking  a  strong  local  or  U.S.  response. 
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ESTABLISHED     FOOTHOLD 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  established  a  foothold  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  successfully  challenged  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  result  of  the  unimpeded 
arming  of  Cuba  and  the  establishment  of  So- 
viet controlled  military  facilities  on  the  is- 
land. The  United  States  allowed  this  to  hap- 
pen in  the  early  1960s  when  she  was  the  most 
powerful  industrial  and  military  nation  in 
the  world.  In  the  1970's  the  strategic  and 
naval  balance  will  be  less  favorable  to  the 
United  States.  Soviet  surface  ships  will  be 
capable  of  Influencing  political-military  af- 
fairs In  the  Caribbean,  thereby  introducing 
a  new  element  of  Instability  into  one  of  the 
most  politically  unstable  and  socially  tense 
areas  In  the  world. 

During  the  century  and  a  half  since  Presi- 
dent Monroe's  historic  message  of  1823,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  the  subject  of 
perennial  controversy  and  often  pronounced 
dead  by  its  enemies.  In  1962,  Premier  Khru- 
shchev flatly  declared.  "The  Monroe  Doctrine 
18  dead,"  and  should  be  burled.  The  current 
Soviet  build-up  In  the  Caribbean,  with  the 
Soviet  navy  playing  a  leading  role,  presents 
the  most  formidable  challenge  to  the  Doctrine 
and  to  the  U.S.  interests  in  modern  history. 
Only  timely  and  resolute  counter-action  by 
the  United  States,  preferably  with  the  co- 
operative support  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States'  members  can  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  1970's  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine — that  of  keeping  hostile 
powers  and  Ideologies  out  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere — Is  far  from  dead. 

IProm  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.,  16.  1971) 

Rids  Off  U.S.   Coasts:    Subs   Fobce   A- Jets 
Inlakd 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

The  United  States  Is  gradually  pulling 
back  Its  bomber  force  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Coasts  to  protect  the  planes  from 
possible  attack  by  a  growing  fleet  of  Soviet 
misBlle-flrlng  submarines. 

More  than  1,100  bombers  and  tankers 
eventually  may  be  Involved  In  the  redeploy- 
ment. 

The  change  In  bomber  locations  Is  based 
on  maps  showing,  mlnute-by-mlnute,  the 
areas  that  could  be  reached  by  missiles  fired 
from  off-shore,  according  to  Col.  Vergil  Bates, 
chief  of  the  strategic  division  in  the  Air  Force 
directorate  of  operations. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  submarine-launched 
missiles  would  be  used  first  against  the 
bomber  bases,  rather  than  cities.  If  the  Soviet 
Dnlon  were  to  attempt  a  surprise  attack  on 
this  country,  while  Intercontinental  missiles 
would  be  aimed  at  the  U.S.  Minuteman 
missiles. 

"Our  program  Is  In  line  with  the  threat. 
As  it  increases,  we  improve.  We  plan  to  stay 
a  few  months  ahead  of  them,"  he  said  dur- 
ing an  Interview  in  his  office  deep  in  the 
Pentagon. 

According  to  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  expected  to  have  20  Yankee 
Class  ballistic  missile  submarines  in  opera- 
tion by  mid-year.  Each  sub  carries  16 
missiles  capable  of  flying  more  than  1,000 
miles. 

Some  of  the  subs  rep>ortedly  are  on  station 
off  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  but  not 
yet  in  sufficient  numbers  to  pose  a  major 
threat  to  the  bomber  force. 

But  as  the  number  of  subs  on  station  In- 
creases. Bates  said,  more  and  more  of  the 
bombers  will  be  pulled  back  to  satellite  bases 
farther  from  the  coasts. 

The  satellite-basing  program  will,  within 
the  next  two  years.  Involve  the  use  of  17 
more  bases  where  bombers  and  tankers  can 
be  placed  on  alert.  Most  of  these  are  bases 
fonnerly  used  by  bombers.  They  will  be  in 
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addition  to  the  30  bomber  and  tanker  home 
bases  in  use  now. 

Spreading  the  planes  over  more  bases  and 
moving  them  away  from  the  coasts  not  only 
will  create  more  targets,  but  also  will  make 
It  possible  for  the  planes  to  get  into  the  air 
more  quickly.  Bates  said. 

As  an  example,  he  said  there  now  are  30 
bombers  and  30  tankers  assigned  to  March 
Air  Force  Base  in  California.  Twelve  of  each 
may  be  on  alert.  Since  It  takes  15  seconds  for 
each  plane  to  get  off  the  ground,  it  would 
take  at  least  six  minutes  to  launch  the  24 
planes.  Because  March  is  close  to  the  coast, 
this  might  not  be  enough  time  to  get  them 
all  Into  the  air. 

So,  six  bombers  now  have  been  sent  to  a 
satellite  base  at  Ellsworth  AFB,  South 
Dakota.  Since  Ellsworth  Is  much  farther 
from  the  coast  than  March,  more  planes 
could  get  off  the  ground  If  a  warning  were 
received  In  both  places  at  the  same  time. 
The  planes  remain  on  alert  at  EHlsworth  for 
28  days  and  then  return  to  March  for  serv- 
icing. The  crews  are  rotated  every  seven  days. 

Eventually,  some  bases  near  the  coast  may 
have  as  few  as  four  planes  on  alert,  while 
Inland  bases  may  have  as  many  as  20. 

The  satellite  basing  program,  which  Is 
expected  to  Involve  about  $20.5  million  In 
construction  costs.  Involves  a  major  realign- 
ment of  the  way  the  bomber  force  is  deployed 

In  the  past,  the  major  threat  was  thought 
to  come  from  Intercontinental  missiles 
launched  from  Russia.  Planes  along  the 
northern  U.S.  border  were  closest  to  their 
potential  targets  but  they  also  were  the 
most  vulnerable  to  attack.  So  other  planes 
were  based  far  to  the  south,  in  Southern 
California  and  Florida. 

Now.  the  planes  along  the  coasts  are 
thought  to  be  vulnerable  to  the  submarine- 
launched  missies,  which  provide  much  less 
warning  time  than  ICBMs,  and  the  planes 
based  inland  are  considered  relatively  safe. 


CRITICS  OF  PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  column  by 
William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  which  appeared 
in  the  April  21  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star. 

Mr.  Buckley  has  given  us  some  new 
ideas  to  consider  as  we  assess  the  tre- 
mendous job  of  the  President  at  this 
time. 

The  Carries  or  Richard  M.   Nixon 
(By  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

Richard  M.  Nixon  Is  in  for  a  very  very  rough 
time  during  the  next  period.  He  does  things 
to  people,  causing  even,  very  decent  folk  to 
behave  quite  incomprehensibly.  Joe  McCarthy 
had  the  same  knack.  I  used  to  point  out  that 
I  never  knew  anything  McCarthy  had  said 
that  could  equal  In  vlleness  some  of  the 
things  that  were  said  about  him. 

Take,  for  Instance,  Allard  Lowensteln.  He 
Is  a  civilized  man.  of  incontinent  idealism, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  the  person  who 
launched  the  program  to  retire  Lyndon  John- 
son in  1968  by  fielding  an  opponent  in  the 
Democratic  primary  in  New  Hampshire.  Sub- 
sequently, he  served  a  term  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  now  he  Is  back  on  the 
road,  organizing  to  beat  Nixon  In  1972. 

He  stopped  by  recently  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  at  Harvard,  where  he  de- 
livered a  paean  on  the  memory  of  Robert  P. 
Kennedy.    Then    he    announced    bis   plans. 
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making  the  remark  that  "Nixon  is  making 
Johnson  look  retroactively  very  credible, 
which  Is  an  extraordinary  achievement  when 
you  think  about  it." 

Now  we  are  all  used  to  the  hurly-burly  of 
polemics,  but  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it. 
in  what  significant  way  has  Nixon  let  the 
liberals  down?  Or,  more  exactly  stated,  in 
what  significant  way  has  he  deceived  them? 

He  never  said  that  he  would  have  Ameri- 
can troops  out  of  Vietnam  within  6  months 
or  16  months  of  taking  office.  He  said  he 
would  wind  down  the  war.  and  he  has  done 
so.  He  said  he  would  pull  out  of  Cambodia  by 
the  end  of  June,  and  did;  said  that  American 
foot  soldiers  would  not  fight  In  Laos,  and 
they  haven't. 

What  is  Lowensteln,  so  excited  about?  It  is 
mysterious.  It  is  partly  what  Nixon  does  to 
Lowensteln,  and  partly  what  Lowensteln  does 
to  Lowensteln,  because  Al  Baby  is  going  to 
be  looking  pensive  and  sad  about  the  state 
of  the  world  before  the  New  Hampshire  pri- 
mary of  1996,  when  he  will  announce  that  the 
world  cannot  survive  a  second  term  by  John- 
John. 

Then  there  Is  the  columnist  and  author 
Garry  Wills  who,  did  one  not  know  that  he 
is  capable  of  making  distinctions  only 
Bertrand  Russell  and  Alfred  North  White- 
head could  follow.  Is  beginning  to  sound  like 
a  slogan-writer  for  the  John  Birch  Society. 

For  Instance,  there  were  those  (myself  In- 
cluded) who  commented  that  Nixon's  recent 
refusal  to  give  a  dale  when  all  American 
troops  would  be  out  of  Vietnam  was  a  sign 
of  courage,  given  the  clear  Indication  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
peoirie  desire  to  be  given  such  a  date.  Wills" 
comment?  "I  prefer  heroes  who  are  not 
brave  "  with  other  men's  lives."  At  an  in- 
tellectual level,  that  comment  is  the  equal 
of,  "If  you  don't  like  our  foreign  policy,  why 
don't  you  go  live  in  Russia." 

Wills.  If  he  would  permit  himself  to  reflect 
on  the  matter,  would  recognize  that  we  are 
called  upon,  in  our  lifetime,  to  be  courageous 
In  different  ways.  As  soldiers,  we  are  asked  to 
show  courage  on  the  firing  line,  and  It  Is 
reported  that,  when  Nixon  was  a  soldier,  he 
did  so.  Later  in  life,  courage  Is  needed  In 
many  different  situations.  In  facing  personal 
and  public  crisis.  Is  WUls  saying  that  it  U 
Improper  to  consider  the  courage  of  Julius 
Caesar,  or  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  or  Winston  Churchill,  because 
more  often  than  not  they  were  engaged  not 
in  exposing  their  own  lives  to  the  enemies' 
weapons,  but  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  whom 
destiny  put  them  In  command  of? 

Wills  then  takes  offense  at  Billy  Graham 
who.  commenting  on  the  fate  of  Lt  Calley 
said,  "Perhaps  it  is  a  good  time  for  each  of 
us  to  reevaluate  our  life.  We  have  all  had  our 
My  Lais  in  one  way  or  another,  perhaps  not 
with  guns,  but  we  have  hurt  others  with  a 
thoughtless  word,  an  arrogant  act  or  a  sel- 
fish deed."  Observes  Wills:  "To  equate  My 
Lai— multiple  cold-blooded  murder  of 
women  and  children— with  a  thoughtless 
word  does  not  so  much  diminish  My  Lais 
importance  as  destroy  any  claim  Graham  has 
to  speak  seriously  about  morality." 

Really,  it  requires  the  Nlxonization  of  the 
spleen,  so  to  affect  a  critic's  reasoning  powers 
Graham  did  not  equate  My  Lai  with  "a 
thoughtless  word,"  he  observed  merely  that 
many  men  are  tempted  by  special  circum- 
stances to  quite  hideous  lengths.  The  objec- 
tive harm  done  differs:  Perhaps  it  is  the 
killing  of  helpless  children,  as  at  My  Lai. 
Perhaps  it  Is  the  psychological  castration  of 
the  human  being,  as  In  Albee's  "Virginia 
Wolfe."  Sadism,  hysteria,  and  thoughtless- 
ness, in  different  mixes,  are  generically  re- 
sponsible for  My  Lai.  and  for  some  of  the 
criticisms  made  of  public  figures.  Garry  Wills 
has  written  Imploring  me  please  to  learn  to 
distinguish  between  Fathers  t)anlel  and 
Philip  Berrlgan.  and  I  am  writing  back  today 
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Through  the  IntroducUon  of  bee«,  b» 
brought  greater  production  of  food  to 
Um  coMtal  region  of  th»t  Baat  African 
country. 

Thin  type  of  Malatanoe  hM  mAde  an 
outttanding  i-ecord  It  expanded  ihf 
skllla  and  knowledge  of  larmem  and  the 
rural  facUlUM  that  i>ernutted  India. 
Pakutan,  the  PhihppinM  and  other 
lotuiuiea  to  take  full  advantage  oi  the 
Oi^wn  Rcvotuttoo "  It  helped  devek>i> 
rdiicauanal  health  and  vooaUonal  in 
ntiiuiion*  and  ttnanced  iratntna  in  the 
rnt'.ed  SlaiaA  i  >»   1*0,000  paturipanU 

Iwimiial  *».-.»*tai>c«  ;!  i  i*  i<'  l.avf 
looa-laatutg  fffet'ta.  however,  muai  OMet 
tiM  olMMstng  ooiMUtiacM  o(  the  ItH'i 

iJM  •atabiuhment  of  an  Intcrnauooal 
IXnHcpanenr  Ui"ttW»te  aa  a  part  <>f  Um 
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not  only  tPlUng  the  truth,  but  admlt- 
Ung  mistakes 

But  when  I  aaked  CBB  a  yeara  ago  to 
tdml*  their  error  In  the  famous  "dying 
bab>  episode  In  their  "Hunger  In  Amer- 
ica' ho«.  they  reftiaed  to  do  It  lliey 
rerti'<*^t  to  conteak  erit>r  even  after  three 
gf^i  Hlr  utdependeni  invMUgaUona 
provwl  the  fact* 

Thtf  was  nm  i-eaponHibiltty .  it  waa 
i^rrotam-e  p«raanift<-d  they  a-ere  aaylng 
that  the^  w«re  too  big  too  good  to  elthei 
atfer  or  confaaa  erro  And  m>  they  went 
l^Md  with  th<lr  otigtnal  vendnn  of  the 
nhna  unalt4Te4.  unnirrtcted  evg«  to 
thi-   vri\    day     and   that   ahoa    U   »«Il 


't>  ).**«■«  irtMrf  f^  aiTwiw  tm  Mm  vmi\ 
1)1  •  few  High  netaork  exenitlt-ea  Ihat 
ha*  brotight  public  moiti  down  or  the 
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Uta  Dafatiaa  Dapartmaat  laat  yaar."  but  tha 
local   Aaaociatlon  of  Oommaroa). 

fW  wviraa  were  the  ofni»«lon»  and  dUtor- 
tlona.  Including  iwo  rplaoden  in  which  t»pa» 
wfT*  clipped  Bnd  rea*»enibled  t<.  convry  fal»e 
imprwi«lon»  of  whM  the  iip«<»lier.  Mid  »pe- 
cinc  lapaet  aalda.  evan  vhe  untutored  eye 
ooutd  Be»rcelv  f»ll  to  dftaet  In  a  ao-r«llad 
dorumatitanr  parva«i»a  malice  aad  aditratal 
hiM 

On  the  (tM  t«leMaiaa  aetwork  whteh  in- 
rittdea  flv«  whollv  a«M«  etatione  and  lgg 
»Hliia««a  Planted  lor  In  tiew  a*  jrt»  awtfci* 
it»  end  i^nwM-  |»«rhap*  ihe  wavi  ^avM  •• 
li»iitntadi  )«.«manaa»  hee  i«»ng  twaa  «he 
nam*  of  the  ■*!«»  A»  IB  T»»e  NalliNt  o«  the 
nwitvgaa  '  WMWiew.  tW  thruei  haa 
to  ae  rtaiemty  agiNN*  «*»•* 
•Htvnttv  would  regard  at  lu  teaalr 
inatliuiltMie  and  r^lwee   la  •  iwiaa-wiwniae 

<1(M  ,ini«nt»l\  Kt\  swmiMnT-  •••'  oi..  ■•  -•  ••- 
■r^tif>n«lv  pro^-ed  fmlee  ("BH  Hew*  pr<.faeM»d 
»,i  M„niv»r  •Hunger  In  Americe      (i.mran- 
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record  ihowi.  howaear.  It  a  pattern  of  diator- 
Uo.t  and  elaiued  rapartln»  »iratchln|t  back 
nvar  the  yaara  in  19M.  ao  a  reeaallng  article 
•nd  eirhange  of  letiere  in  The  Hew  Tork 
TiBMe  Uagaaina  bai  dlacloaad.  Preildent 
Keiinrdr  gav  >  an  e«clu»l»a  intarview  %o 
WeJier  l^ooklU  of  CM  l«ew«  on  Kuch  Ut- 
erally  laflamBtaion  t«auae  at  the  Biddhuta 
1  .  South  Vietnam  and  the  allagadlx  re,->re»- 
eiva  gJieiaiii  i  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  In  the 
agltti^  piwaeaa  ih*  rooi»ge  ettrank  from  go 
■MBUMt  ta  It.  and  areording  to  Pierre  Bal* 
ii^ar.  than  Wliite  He 


i»«iu  wa*  k  i>artial^_  

i4in  of  Pre*idani  DWB  Hi  the 
vlaw  .  .  f^r«aieni  Kennad?  et^^*  "*  *«**  *** 
MMi  aag  Mvpatl^  for  t^*  proMvm*  of 
Pliiigiei  DWM  WHen  the  •«»  -a. 
ta  the  putMic  antt  tlie  iinfavorehi' 
dantiat  reaaarlu  lewaalweg  a»^  *l«  •  peatae 
^t  fv<i«R  »••«•  »••«•  4tM0tm*  ^a«f  •mti*eaelf«t« 
w%i<  Itfl  that  Jf%  hed  no  ^on^•en<>e  »t  kit  In 
mem  and  whe-  he  and  hU  brothet  Ngo 
hoi  tcdMth  in  i^mitt- 
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burglary  rings  and  well  organized  fences  ^ho 
dispose  of  stolen  stamps.  Six  major  burgUry 
gangs  have  been  substantially  wiped  oyt, 
with  nearly  50  members  caught,  he  said. 

Lioeaes  of  stamps  and  money  through  pt»t 
office  bupflarlee  has  dropped  by  close  to  60 
percent. 

He    also    noted    that    organized    crime's 
assault   on  sec\irltl6a  moving   through   |he 
registered  maU  system  at  New  York's  K< 
nedy  airport  has  been  eUmlnated  after 
million  In  securities  had  been  stolen  sU 
1967. 

CONVOTS    USED 

And  a  convoy  securities  system  devised! by 
Chief  Postal  Inspector  William  J.  Cotter  to 
insure  that  registered  mall  is  no  loD^er 
jwcesslble  to  criminals  while  being  trans- 
ported to  and  from  airplanes  has  put  an  • 
end  to  theft  of  registered  maU  •ecurltlew  at  ^ 
ao  major  airports,  he  said. 

The   postal    system's   growing   attack   m^ 
organized  crime,   Blount  reported,  has  re- 
sulted In  142  major  Investigations  now  being 
under  way. 

An  Indication  that  antl-crlme  efforts  |tfe  * 
having  effect  U  the  fact  that  In  the  past  lew 
months,  three  organized  crime  flguree  under 
postal-crime  indictment  have  been  murdered 
gangland  style.  Blount  said. 

DKLAT8    HIT 

Blount  was  asked  his  view  of  sentencing  in 
organized  crime  cases  related  to  the  postal 
system.  (In  a  recent  case,  organized  crltne 
figures  received  flnee  of  •100.  In  another, 
the  line  was  $1  on  each  at  two  mall-fr^ud 
charges. ) 

'•I  think  the  courts  should  definitely  con- 
sider whether  the  offender  Is  part  of  an  orga- 
nized group."  said  Blount,  who  serves  on  fhe 
National  CouncU  on  Organized  Crime.  "I 
think  most  courts  do  take  that  into  consid- 
eration because  certainly  these  people,  ^ho 
conduct  themaelvee  In  an  organized  way,  Bre 
a  far  different  iwoblem  from  the  boy  ^ho 
gets  Into  trouble  for  the  first  time. 

"One  of  our  big  problems,  though.  Is  ^e 
criminal  out  on  ball  who  continues  his  crtm' 
Inal  operations.  The  delay  In  getting  hini  to 
trial  because  of  clogged  court  dockets  Is  (»ne 
of  Che  things  we  must  get  straightened  ottt," 
he  said. 
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were  reported  heading  towards  Cuba  in  early 
February. 

In  one  of  late  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Hon.  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  last  speeches  before  the 
Hoiise,  he  pointed  out  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  Soviet  Union  through  hav- 
ing access  to  a  nuclear  submarine  base 
in  Cuba: 

I  am  Including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  chart  which  Illustrates  the  great  advantage 
of  a  base  in  Cuba  by  showing  the  compara- 
tive transit  time  and  days  on  station  for 
submarines  operating  out  of  the  Soviet  North 
Fleet  area  and  operating  out  of  Cuba.  It 
win  be  seen  that  In  a  2-month  patrol  the 
on-statlon  time  for  a  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine In  the  middle  Atlantic  is  32  days 
when  operating  from  the  North  Fleet  and 
50  days  when  operating  from  Cuba,  For  a 
Gulf  of  Mexico  station.  It  Is  20  days  on  rta- 
tion  when  operating  from  the  North  Fleet 
and  66  days  when  operating  from  Cuba.  In 
addition,  as  I  mentioned,  during  transit  time 
'the  subs  based  In  Cuba  are  within  range  of 
targets  In  the  United  Statee.  The  chart  also 
shows  that  for  attack  submarines  the  days 
on  station  are  at  least  doubled  if  the  sube 
can  operate  out  of  Cuba. 

The  chart  follows: 

DEPLOYMENT  COMPARISON:  NORTH  FLEET  VERSUS  CUBA 
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SSBN'S  ON  STATION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CAUtrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 
Thursday.  Apnl  22.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cuba  <ias 
been  aptly  described  by  some  as  a  (00 
mile  long  Soviet  laimching  platform,  "^he 
following  article  from  the  Marcb  issue  of 
Navy  magazine  details  some  of  the  many 
implications  of  a  Soviet  presence  in  the 
Caribbean. 

The  author  of  this  piece.  Mr.  Jamea  D. 
Theberge.   director  of  Latin  Amenloan 
Studies  for  the  Center  for  Strategic  ^nd 
International  Studies,  Georgetown  XJf\l 
verslty,  points  out  that: 

By  January,  1971,  is  was  evident  that 
tensive  repair  and  servicing  facliltlee 
nuclear-powered  submarines  had  been  biillt 
and  two  barges  anchored  In  the  harboi  to 
receive  nuclear  reactor  effluents.  These 
duties  can  be  made  fully  operational  alntost 
Immediately.  In  fact,  according  to  reliable 
sources  the  Clenfuegos  facilities  were  in  use 
during  January,  1971,  by  a  Soviet  dletel- 
powered  submarine  that  called  many  tltnes 
In  Clenfuegos,  and  a  Soviet  submarine  ten- 
der, another  submarine  and  two  other  sliips 
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I  Assumes  12  k\. 

Note:  This  great  increase  in  ttie  mihtary  effectiveness  of  this 
strategic  force  must  certainly  be  appealing  to  Soviet  leaders. 

This  increased  advantage  of  a  Soviet 
base,  approximately  contiguous  to  the 
continental  United  States,  must  now  be 
viewed  in  the  light  o£  a  continually  ex- 
panding Soviet  operational  force  of  Y- 
class  Polaris  type  ballistic  nuclear  sub- 
marines. Dr.  Jolm  S.  Foster,  director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  has 
reported  on  April  19,  1971,  in  prepared 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  that: 

By  mid- 1971  the  Soviets  are  expected  to 
have  MORE  (emp.  added)  than  20  Y-class 
submarines  operational.  In  addition  the  So- 
viets have  O-class  dlesel  powered  and  H-class 
nuclear  powered  submarines  carrying  sub- 
merged launched  650  mile  nautical  mile  range 
SLBM's.  The  Soviets  have  also  been  actively 
testing  a  new  SLBM,  with  a  much  longer 
range  than  the  T-class  missile. 

The  increased  on  station  time  of  an  ex- 
psuiding  niimber  of  Soviet  nuclear  bal- 
listic submarines  as  a  result  of  a  base  in 
Cuba  is  becoming  a  very  real  threat  to 
the  prelaimch  surviability  of  our  CONUS 
based  B-52  force.  At  this  time  we  are  at- 
tempting to  disperse  this  increment  of 
our  strategic  retaliatory  force,  which  in- 
cidentally represents  55  percent  of  the 
total  megatonnage  assigned  to  all  U.S. 
strategic  systems,  through  a  satellite  bas- 
ing program  v.hlch  will  give  our  bombers 
additional  warning  time  to  get  off  the 


groimd  in  case  of  a  Soviet  SLBM  strike 
at  our  SAC  bases. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
April  16  this  year  quoted  Col.  Vergil 
Bates,  chief  of  the  strategic  division  in 
the  Air  Force  directorate  of  operations  to 
the  effect  that: 

As  It  (the  threat)  Increases,  we  Improve. 
We  plan  to  stay  a  few  montlu  ahead  of  them. 

This  was  in  connection  with  the  satel- 
lite basing  program.  This  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  very  thin  edge  of  security, 
especially  in  light  of  our  continuous  In- 
telligence underestimation  of  Soviet  de- 
ployment capabilities  and  also  in  light  of 
a  recent  statement  of  Dr.  John  S.  Foster's 
that: 

starting  about  1971  we  could  reasonably 
expect  several  technological  surprises  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

A  technological  surprise,  that  is  the  de- 
ployment of  a  new  weapons  system  which 
we  did  not  expect — possibly  of  the  type 
Senator  Jackson  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion in  March  and  the  existence  of  which 
was  confirmed  yesterday  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird — a  new  ICBM  missile  at 
least  equal  and  perhaps  superior  in  mega- 
tonnage to  the  currently  deployed  Soviet 
SS-9  25  megaton  intercontinental  mis- 
sile— or  the  employment  of  an  existing 
system  in  an  unexpected  fashion  by  dint 
of  a  small  but  significant  technological 
improvement,  is  something  which  can 
only  be  plaimed  for  in  advance  by  having 
a  posture  of  relative  strategic  superiority. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  current  adminis- 
tration has  no  intention  of  attempting  to 
regain  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union, 
thus  radically  decreasing  our  changes  of 
survival  in  the  event  that  one  of  the  tech- 
nological surprises  which  Dr.  Foster  pre- 
dicts we  can  reasonably  expect  gives  the 
Soviets  the  capability  to  overwhelm  our 
limited  forces. 

Although  Secretary  Laird  thinks  the 
American  people  will  accept  parity,  that 
is  loss  of  American  strategic  superiority 
with  no  attempt  to  regain  it,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  they  would  do  so  if  they  under- 
stood the  highly  unstable  nature  of  this 
posture  and  were  fully  aware  of  the  In- 
creasing Soviet  momentima  in  the  stra- 
tegic weapons  field  which  is  fast  turning 
an  uncertain  parity  Into  total  U.S.  In- 
feriority all  across  the  board. 

As  the  Presidental  Blue  Ribbon  De- 
fense Panel  Supplemental  Report  pointed 
out: 

The  most  ominous  danger  of  being  second 
rate  in  the  nuclear  age  Is  that  It  multiples 
the  cliances — not  of  peace — but  of  nuclear 
war.  Soviet  or  Red  Chinese  overconfldenoe  or 
miscalculation  In  the  employment  of,  or 
threat  to  use,  their  power  may  trigger  such  a 
war  Inadvertently  or  place  the  United  States 
In  a  posture  from  which  there  could  be  no 
retreat. 

The  road  to  peace  has  never  been  through 
appeasement,  unilateral  disarmament  or 
negotiation  from  weakness.  The  entire  rec- 
orded history  of  mankind  Is  precisely  to  the 
contrary.  Among  the  great  nations,  only  the 
strong  survive. 

Weakness  of  the  U.S.— of  Its  military  capa- 
bUlty  and  Its  wUl— would  be  the  gravest 
ttireat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  article  from  Navy  magazine  as 
well  as  the  story  from  the  Washington 
Star  of  April  16,  1971,  follows: 
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The   Doobstep   Challenge 
(By  James  D.  Theberge) 

I  James  D.  Theberge  Is  the  Director  of  Latin 
American  Studies  lor  the  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic and  International  Studies,  Georgetown 
University.  A  former  foreign  service  reserve 
officer,  Theberge  served  in  Argentina  as  an 
economist.  He  also  served  as  advisor  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  A  gradu- 
ate of  Columbia  he  also  holds  two  masters 
degrees,  one  from  Orford  and  one  from 
Harvard.) 

There  are  very  few  unchanging  principles 
governing  the  relations  between  nations. 
Some,  however,  do  exist,  and  for  Americans 
the  Monroe  IX)ctrlne  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
during of  them  ail. 

Promulgated  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  In  President  Monroe's  State  of  the 
Union  message,  the  Doctrine  aimed  at 
thwarting  the  territorial  and  ideological  pre- 
tensions of  the  Great  Powers  In  the  New 
World.  It  declared  any  attempt  to  colonize, 
oppress  or  control  the  independent  states  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be  considered 
an  "unfriendly  act"  and  a  threat  to  U.S. 
"peace  and  safety."  The  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  accepted  without 
question  both  by  pwllcy-makers  and  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  as  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

That  this  remains  so  Is  understandable  but 
perhaps  surprising  for  since  the  1962  con- 
frontation over  strategic  missiles  In  Cuba. 
Russia  has  made  it  clear  that  she  Is  actively 
chaUenging  the  United  States'  tmquestloned 
position  of  predominance  In  the  Hemisphere. 
The  modern  era  In  which  Great  Powers  from 
outside  the  Hemisphere  could  be  expected  to 
willingly  abide  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may 
be  coming  to  an  end.  The  Caribbean  is  the 
Istest  testing  grotind  of  the  Doctrine  with 
Cuba  as  the  vortex  of  conflict  It  Is  there 
that  Soviet  Intentions  and  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  sea  power  are  bein(?  clarified. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  Soviet 
challenge  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
has  been  largely  restricted  to  areas  around 
the  periphery  of  Kurasla.  Latin  America  has 
been,  untU  recently,  free  from  the  direct 
threat  or  Influence  of  Soviet  military  power. 
In  large  measure  this  flows  from  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  traditionally  have  been  pri- 
marily a  land  power. 

PROCESS    OF    CHANGE 

All  this  is  In  the  process  of  change,  how- 
ever, due  to  the  Soviet  ambitions  to  become 
a  global  naval  power  backed  by  a  large 
Soviet  shipbuilding  program.  The  Soviets  have 
begun  to  grasp  the  poaslbUltlee  of  employ- 
ing their  naval  power  poUticaUy  to  reorient 
8  country's  economic  and  foreign  policies  as 
can  be  seen  la  their  actions  In  areas  ad- 
jacent to  their  own  borders.  (See  NAVY 
November  and  December,  1970,  and  Page  8 
this  Issue.)  While  not  claiming  that  Soviet 
naval  power  Is  the  only  causal  factor.  It 
clearly  has  influenced  the  policies  of  Turkey 
and  Iran— both  nations  have  adopted  a  more 
neutral   stance   toward    the   United    States. 

The  Sovlerts  appear  now  to  be  striving  to 
f»Pe«t  this  process  by  maintaining  a  naval 
presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean  east  and 
south  of  Suez.  The  Soviet  presence  In  these 
ai^eas  is  believed  to  be  released  to  the  nattrral 
RuMian  Interest  In  areas  close  to  Its  borders. 
It  now  seems  clear,  however,  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  initial  Soviet  motivation 
In  the  Middle  East,  success  has  encouraged 
her  to  employ  naval  power  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  political  alms  In  other  areas  as  well. 

It  Is  not  too  early  to  begin  considering  the 
possibility  that  Russia  through  her  navy  may 
be  able  to  influence  the  policies  of  nations 
to  the  Caribbean  and  ultimately  in  other 
•'ws  of  the  Hemisphere  as  well.  It  Is  also 
Important  to  see  this  In  the  coiKtext  of  grow- 
ing antl-muitary  feeing  in  the  United 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

states,  and  the  relative  decline  In  tbe  size 
and  qualdty  of  the  U.S.  Navy;  all  this  at  a 
time  when  the  USSR  is  rapidly  developing  the 
world's  most  modem  naval  force. 

As  hea-  naval  c&pabllltlee  grow,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  Increasingly  able  to  preoccupy 
the  United  States  In  more  ttian  one  area  at 
a  time.  Just  such  a  situation  develoi>ed 
recently  in  Jordan  where  U.S.  naval  forces 
reportedly  had  to  be  redeployed  from  the 
Caribbean  to  the  Medlt«Tanean  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  Union  was  drawing  atten- 
tion to  that  very  area  by  developing  sub- 
marine facUltlee  In  Cuba.  There  simply  were 
not  enough  U.S.  warships  to  go  around  any 
longer. 

This  Is  not  an  isolated  incident.  The  United 
States  Navy  is  no  longer  able  to  maintain  a 
relnforoed  amphibious  Marine  battalion 
permanently  on  station  in  the  Caribbean 
because  of  requfremente  elsewhere.  Tuna 
fishermen  on  the  West  Coast  whose  vessels 
were  seized  illegally  by  the  Ecuadorian  Navy 
at  the  end  of  January,  1971,  wonder  if  the 
United  States  Navy  is  too  over-committed 
to  protect  them  or  was  prevented  from  acting 
by  State  Department  policy. 

Like  the  Middle  East,  the  Oaribt>ean  area 
Is  characterized  by  great  physical  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  riparian  and  insular  states, 
and  recent  history  suggests  that  the  Soviets 
are  unable  to  resist  temptations  to  make 
gains  wherever  weaknees  prevails.  This  Is  a 
tendency  not  likely  to  diminish  as  the  Soviet 
Navy  grows  In  strength;  and  the  VS.  fleet 
suffers  from  further  cutbacks  and  oon- 
stralnts. 

Soviet  naval  foroee  have  been  operating 
with  Increasing  frequency  In  the  Caribbean 
since  July,  196B.  when  the  first  Soviet  flotilla 
Intruded  Into  the  area,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  now  is  Intent  on  de- 
veloping some  form  of  permanent  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  Caribbean,  whether  based  on 
Cuba  or  not. 

Russia  also  is  active  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  South  America.  Discussions  are  now  im- 
derway  with  Chile's  Marxist  government  for 
the  Soviets  to  build  port  facilities  at  Val- 
paraiso for  the  Chlleein  fishing  fleet  as  the 
first  step  In  gaining  base  rights  for  the  So- 
viet navy. 

STRATEGIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  CARIBBEAN 

The  strategic  Importance  of  the  Caribbean 
archipelago  and  surrotinding  land  masses 
may  be  considered  from  three  points  of 
view:  (i)  as  sources  of  war  materials,  (2) 
as  bases  for  offensive  and  subversive  opera- 
tions, and  (3)  as  a  lifeline  of  cotmnerce  and 
logistic  supply 

Most  U.S.  Imports  of  bauxite  are  supplied 
from  Jamaica,  Guyana,  and  Surinam,  (they 
also  account  for  over  40  f)er  cent  of  world 
production);  the  Caribbean  supplies  about 
one-fifth  of  U.S.  imports  of  Iron  ore  and 
concentrates,  almost  entirely  from  Vene- 
zuela, and  over  one-third  of  U.S.  crude  oil 
Imports  from  Venezuela,  with  small  amounts 
from  Colombia.  Significant  shares  of  total 
U.S.  Imports  of  graphite,  sulphur,  barium, 
fluorsjxir,  sodium  chloride  and  zinc  also 
originate  In  Mexico  and  other  Caribbean 
states.  While  some  of  these  raw  materials 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  "vital"  necessity 
to  the  United  States  they  are  of  value  in 
conserving  U.S.  resources  and  dlversifjrtng 
her  sources  of  supply. 

The  proximity  of  the  area  to  the  United 
States  makes  It  of  paramount  Importance  to 
the  continental  defense.  In  the  event  that 
the  mainland  or  any  of  the  islands  came 
under  the  control  of  a  major  enemy  power, 
Hanson  Baldwin,  writing  In  his  latest  book, 
"Strategy  For  Tomorrow,"  (Harper  and 
Row) ,  has  warned  that  "the  continental 
ramparts  would  be  breached,  and,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  as  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 
of  1962  demonstrated,  a  deadly.  Indeed  a 
vital,  danger  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  might  develop." 
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The  establishment  of  another  expansionlAt 
Communist-dominated  nation  In  the  Carib- 
bean would  also,  as  Cuba  demonstrated,  pose 
a  threat  of  guerrilla  and  terrorist  type  at- 
tacks on  neighboring  Caribbean  statee,  and. 
If  violent  revolutionary  activity  Is  unsuccess- 
ful, the  support  of  "united  front"  or  "coali- 
tion" tactics  to  further  expand  the  area  of 
Communist  imperialism.  The  existence  of 
Communist-controlled  territory  In  the  Carib- 
bean (Cuba)  already  confronts  the  United 
States  wtih  a  major  poUtlcal  problem,  re- 
quires constant  surveillance,  and  diverts  part 
of  the  U.S.  military  and  intelligence  forces. 

Finally,  the  Caribbean  (including  the 
Panama  Canal) ,  has  majc»'  military  value  as 
a  lifeline  of  seahome  commerce  and  com- 
munication, the  area  of  convergence  of  inter- 
oceanic  trade  routes  and  as  a  logistic  and 
supply  route  for  the  United  States.  Major  sea 
routes  crlsscroet  the  area  carrying  troops  and 
military  supplies  to  crisis  areas  such  as 
Southeast  Asia  and  bulk  cargo  (mainly 
coarse  grains,  coal,  crude  oil,  and  petroleum, 
lumber)  and  general  cargo  between  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  centers  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Europe  and  the  Par 
East. 

SOVIET   NAVAL   INTKDSION 

Soviet  construction  of  nuclear  submarine 
support  facilities  In  Cuba  during  the  last 
half  of  1970  demonstrated  that  Soviet  in- 
terest In  the  Caribbean  went  beyond  the 
protection  of  "Socialist"  Cuba  and  the  large 
Russian  Investment  there.  P^irthermore,  re- 
ports from  reliable  underground  sources  in- 
dicate that  a  substantial  naval  construc- 
tion program  is  underway  In  Cuba  to  pro- 
vide the  Soviet  Union  with  the  facilities  re- 
quired to  support  a  sustained  naval  presence. 

The  seven-ship  Soviet  flotilla  that  entered 
the  Caribbean  and  visited  Cuba  for  the  first 
time  on  July  20,  1969,  consisted  of  a  KYDNA 
class  gulded-missile  cruiser  (from  the  Black 
Sea  fleet)  accompanied  by  two  guided  mis- 
sile destroyers,  two  dlesel  powered  sub- 
marines, a  submarine  tender,  and  a  tanker. 
In  Castro's  address  aboard  the  guided  mis- 
sile cruiser  3ROSNY,  the  flagship  of  the 
flotilla,  he  descril>ed  the  Soviet  visit  as  an 
"historic  event"  marking  the  first  time  since 
the  Cuban  revolution  of  1959  that  the  So- 
viet Navy  had  called  on  Cuban  ports.  In 
November  of  the  same  year.  Marshal  Qrech- 
ko.  Soviet  Minister  of  defense,  visited  Cuba 
for  the  first  time.  Several  monttis  later  in 
February  of  1970,  Raul  Castro,  Minister  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  Cuba,  returned  the  visit 
and  probably  negotiated  an  Increase  in  So- 
viet military  aid  to  Cuba.  On  April  22,  1970, 
Fidel  Castro,  speaking  in  Havana  on  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  Lenin's  birthday,  de- 
clared Cuba's  military  connections  with  the 
Soviet  Union  were  "unbreakable." 

Then  In  May,  a  second  Soviet  naval  task 
force  visited  Cuba  for  two  weeks  after  a 
cruise  In  the  Caribbean  stopping  off  in  the 
port  of  Clenfuegos.  The  task  force  this  time 
included  three  submarines  (two  dlesel  and 
one  nuclear -powered),  a  submarine  tender, 
guided  missile  cruiser,  a  missile-equipped 
destroyer,  and  an  oil  tanker. 

A    NDCLEAS    STTB    BASK 

During  the  late  spring  and  summer  of  1970 
increased  Soviet  military  activity  was  evi- 
dent in  Cuba  and  in  August  details  of  Soviet 
naval  construction  In  Clenfuegos  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  VS.  Intel- 
ligence community  by  agents  and  Cuban 
refugees.  The  evidence  pointed  to  the  strong 
possibility  that  the  Soviets  were  Installing  a 
t>ermanent  nuclear  submarine  facility. 

The  third  arrival  in  less  than  16  months 
of  a  USSR  fiotUla  (a  guided  mlssUe  destroyer, 
guided  missile  cruiser,  tanker,  submarine 
tender  and  ALLIOATOR-cIass  amphibious 
landing  craft  carrying  three  barges  on  her 
deck)  In  Clenfuegos  on  September  9th 
aroused  U.S.  Interest  In  Soviet  intentions  as 
new  evidence  accumulated  that  the  Russians 
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were  preparing  Clenfuegos  to  support 
service  nuclear-powered  ballistic  missile 
metrlnes.  I 

It  is  worth  noting  that  earlier  in  1968.  he 
Russians  had  Installed  faculties  for  servlc  ng 
130  medium-sized  ships,  a  floating  dock,  re- 
pair shops  and  a  long-range  communlcatli  )ns 
center  In  Havana.  Therefore,  ample  facUll  les 
already  were  available  to  surface  ahlps  ind 
submarines  for  port  calls  and  "flag  showli  ig" 
expeditions  into  the  Caribbean.  Soviet  war- 
ships berthed  In  Havana  on  their  first  visit 
to  Cuba  and  the  Russians  have  no  need  for 
a  secluded,  well-protected  deep-water  fasll- 
ity  at  Clenfuegos.  unless,  as  the  London 
Economist  noted,  "They  want  to  stock]  >Ue 
large  amounts  of  strategic  equipment."  and, 
It  should  be  added,  unless  they  Intend  to 
establish  a  strategic  submarine  support 
facility. 

THB    CIENFTJEGOS     INCIDENT 

By  ttoe  end  or  September.  1970,  reports 
from  Cuban  underground  sources  and  J-2 
photo  reconalssance  flights  over  Cuba,  wh  Ich 
had  been  stepped  up  earlier  in  the  moi  th. 
Indicated  that  apart  from  the  submailne 
tender  and  barges  anchored  In  Clenfuegos 
there  was  considerable  Soviet  supervised 
consUuction  activity  in  the  port.  On  Sep- 
tember 26th.  the  Nixon  AdmirUstrallon 
warned  the  Soviet  Union  against  establish  ing 
a  strategic  submarine  base  In  the  Carlbbsan 
and  reminded  Soviet  leaders  of  KhriiBchsv's 
promise  to  President  Kennedy  to  keep  of- 
fensive weapons  out  of  Cuba  and  the  Hiim- 
Ispheare.  The  Pentagon  declared  that  It  waa 
not  sure  about  Soviet  intentions  >nd 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  was  bulldln;  a 
submarine  support  facility  although  tl  ere 
were  some  Indications  that  was  what  they 
were  doing. 

While  the  Soviets  did  not  deny  they  ml  ght 
be  building  submarine  support  facUltleii  at 
Clenfuegos,  Pravda  accused  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration of  fanning  war  hysteria  to  'ar- 
tificially aggravate  the  International  situa- 
tion and  create  an  atmosphere  of  mill  ary 
psychosis. "  It  was  not  until  October  9th  hat 
the  Soviet  Union  rejected  reports  that  It  was 
planning  a  strategic  submarine  base  in  Cuba. 
Izvestla  declared  that  the  Soviet  Govirn- 
ment  was  honoring  Its  part  of  the  962 
agreement  with  President  Kennedy.  On  Oc- 
tober 13th,  the  Soviet  Government  made  a 
stronger  denial  and  charged,  as  reporteil  in 
the  New  Tork  Times,  that  U.S.  suggest  ons 
that  It  was  constructing  a  naval  ba»  In 
Cuba  were  a  'concoction"  and  that  "the  So- 
viet Union  has  not  built  and  is  not  bull(  ling 
Its  own  military  base  In  Cuba."  (I  alio 
added) 

The  Nixon  Administration  appeared  anxi- 
ous to  accept  the  Soviet  Union's  reafflima- 
tlon  of  the  1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev  un- 
derstandings and  clearly  did  not  waiit  a 
crisis  over  Clenfuegos  in  view  of  the  up- 
coming Congpeaslonal  elections,  the  SALT 
negoUations  and  the  desire  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  "era  of  negotlatlona"  Into  w  ilch 
United  States-Soviet  relations  were  lup- 
posed  to  be  entering.  On  October  10th  the 
Soviet  withdrawal  of  the  submarine  tetoder 
from  Clenfuegos  harbor  temporarily  clewed 
the  air  of  growing  suspicion  and  dlstruiit  of 
Soviet  Intentions.  However,  the  bargesj  ■'' 
signed  to  receive  radioactive  effluents 
Soviet  nuclear-powered  submarines, 
malned  anchored  In  the  harbor  and  the 
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powered  missile  submarines,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration appeared  relieved  to  announce 
that  the  tender  (along  with  a  diesel-powered 
submarine,  a  guided  missile  frigate  and  an 
oiler)  had  left  Clenfuegos  and  apparently 
was  on  Its  way  home  and  hoped  that  the 
Incident  finally  was  closed.  However,  by 
January,  1971.  It  was  evident  that  extensive 
repair  and  servicing  facilities  for  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  had  been  built  and 
two  barges  anchored  In  the  harbor  to  receive 
reactor  effluents.  These  facilities  can  be 
made  fully  operational  almost  immediately. 
In  fact,  according  to  reliable  sources  the 
Clenfuegos  facilities  were  In  use  during 
January.  1971.  by  a  Soviet  diesel-powered 
submarine  that  called  many  times  in  Clen- 
fuegos. and  a  Soviet  submarine  tender,  an- 
other submarine  and  two  other  ships  were 
reported  heading  towards  Cuba  In  early 
February. 

Soviet  naval  activities  In  the  Caxlbbean 
during  the  period  from  mid-September  In 
1970  to  early  January,  1971.  can  be  viewed 
as  an  assertion  of  the  Soviet  right  to  send 
shii>s  to  the  area  and  as  a  test  of  U.S.  deter- 
mination to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from 
basing  or  servicing  nuclear  missile  sub- 
marines In  Cuba  or  elsewhere  In  the  Carib- 
bean. President  Nixon  made  it  quite  clear 
In  a  television  Interview  on  January  4,  1971 , 
that  the  United  States  would  consider  It  a 
violation  of  Its  "understanding"  with  the 
Soviet  Union  If  the  latter  serviced  nuclear 
submarines  "either  in  or  from  Cuba." 

SOVIET    STRATEGY 

Three  elements  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
strategy  in  the  Caribbean  can  be  summarized 
brlefiy:  (1»  intrusion  into  the  United  States 
sphere  of  Influence  through  military  alliance 
with  Cuba  and  deployment  of  Soviet  naval 
power  In  the  Caribbean:  (2)  protection  of 
Cuba's  "socialist"  regime  as  an  extension  of 
the  Brezhnev  Doctrine — the  right  of  Soviet 
Intervention  In  Communist  regimes  to  pro- 
tect Soviet-defined  "socialism";  and  (3)  pro- 
motion of  "peaceful"  Communist  accession 
to  power  through  "united  front"  and  "coali- 
tion" tactics  along  the  lines  of  the  Chilean 
model. 

What  does  the  Soviet  Union  hope  to  gain 
from  the  deployment  of  Its  naval  power  In 
the  Caribbean?  The  Soviets  may  be  trying  to 
capitalize  on  the  crisis  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  growing  num- 
ber of  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  states 
in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  resurgent  na- 
tionalism, the  striving  for  an  Independent 
foreign  policy  and  the  desire  to  reduce  eco- 
nomic dependence  on  the  United  States. 

Soviet  naval  activity  In  the  Caribbean 
strengthens  the  Image  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  rising  power  contrasted  with  the  ap- 
parent decline  of  the  United  States'  power 
and  nerve.  At  present,  their  presence  Is  less 
a  military  than  a  political  threat  to  U.S. 
predominance  In  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  By  undermining  U.S. 
prestige,  the  Soviets  hope  to  enhance  their 
Image  as  the  expanding  power  of  the  future. 
The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  permit 
the  Soviet  Union  to  undermine  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion In  the  Caribbean,  or  any  other  area  of 
vital  Importance  to  U.S.  security,  to  the  point 
where,  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  put  It,  "free  world 
nations  and  uncommitted  nations  around 
the  globe  will  begin  to  back  away  from  their 
commitments  to  the  U.S.  and  seek  accom- 
modations In  other  directions  " 

This  win  happen  If  our  allies  and  neigh- 
bors In  the  Caribbean  begin  to  believe  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  considerably  more  powerful 
than  the  United  States. 

The  political  costs  of  the  failure  of  social- 
ism In  Cuba  are  considered  sufficiently  high 
to  compel  the  Soviet  Union  to  support 
Castro's  regime  in  spite  of  differences.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  used  the  "friendship  visits" 
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to  Cuba  by  the  Soviet  Navy  since  July,  1969, 
to  demonstrate  Soviet-Cuban  solidarity  and 
Soviet  commitment  to  the  survival  of  Cuba. 
As  Fleet  Admiral  Kasatonov  declared  In  1967; 
•Ships'  visits  facilitate  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  friendly  relations  between 
the  Soviet  people  and  the  peoples  of  foreign 
countries,  and  they  strengthen  the  author- 
ity and  Influence  of  our  homeland  In  the  In- 
ternational arena." 

As  a  member  of  the  "socialist  camp"  the 
defense  of  Cuba  occupies  a  relatively  high 
priority  in  Soviet  world-wide  policy,  but  at 
the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  would  like 
to  reduce  the  heavy  economic  burden  of 
subsidizing  Cuba.  Since  1966,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  launched  an  offensive  In  Latin 
America  which  combines  flexible  economic 
aid  and  trade  policy  with  non-revolutionary 
reform-type  politics  on  the  part  of  local 
Communist  parties.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to 
end  the  U.S. -sponsored  economic  blockade 
and  political  isolation  of  Cuba  so  that  Cuba 
can  become  more  self-sufflclent  and  less  of 
an  economic  political,  and  military  burden. 

The  major  Moscow-oriented  Communist 
parties  In  the  Caribbean  have  sought  coali- 
tions or  "fronts"  with  antl-U.S.  nationalist 
groups  and  generally  eschewed  revolutionary 
violence.  The  Soviet  Union's  primary  aim 
has  been  to  undermine  the  U.S.  position  In 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  while 
carefully  avoiding  the  risk  of  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  United  States.  Particu- 
lar attention  has  been  given  to  harnessing 
the  forces  of  middle  class  nationalism  to 
the  cause  of  international  communism. 

Soviet  sF>eclallsts  consider  the  nationalistic 
sectors  of  the  middle  class  to  be  the  decisive 
force  behind  the  "national  liberation" 
movements  In  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. A  coalition  of  Communist,  left-wing 
and  nationalistic  middle-class  forces,  united 
by  their  hostility  to  growing  U.S.  economic 
power  and  frustrated  at  the  pace  of  social 
progress,  will  gain  In  p>eaceful  political  com- 
petition. In  time.  It  Is  believed  that  the  na- 
tionalistic middle-class  will  come  to  power, 
nationalize  U.S.  property  and  break  with  the 
United  States.  Foreign  Investment,  by  pro- 
voking nationalist  reaction,  becomes  then  a 
powerful  agent  of  its  own  destruction. 

The  1970  Chilean  presidential  election 
demonstrated  that  Soviet  policy  may  suc- 
ceed under  special  circumstances.  The  vic- 
tory of  Marxist  Salvador  Allende's  Unldad 
Popular  Party,  an  alliance  of  Communists, 
Socialists.  Radicals,  and  radical  Christian 
Democrats,  suggests  that  power  may  be  with- 
in the  grasp  of  those  local  Communist  parties 
capable  of  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the 
"antl-lmperlallst"  national  and  petit  bour- 
geois parties  and  groups. 

SOVIET     PROSPECTS 

What  are  the  prospects  for  the  success  of 
Soviet  strategy  In  the  Caribbean?  The  in- 
tense antl-Uiilted  States  feeling  from  which 
the  USSR  has  been  the  chief  beneficiary  in 
many  Arab  states  has  made  limited  headway 
In  the  Caribbean  aside  from  Cuba.  Neverthe- 
less. anti-United  States  feeling  Is  strong  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Panama,  Guatemala 
and  other  states,  where  memories  of  U.S.  In- 
tervention are  still  fresh.  Some  Caribbean 
political  leaders  show  signs  of  moving  to- 
wards a  more  Independent  foreign  policy  and 
are  beginning  to  place  restrictions  on  foreign 
Investment,  but  they  have  not  yet  fallen  Into 
the  trap  of  a  negative  antl-Amerlcanlsm  or 
reduced  their  traditional  pro-Western  orien- 
tation. 

As  long  as  the  USSR  has  acquired  few  In- 
terests, aside  from  Cuba,  worth  protecting  In 
the  Caribbean,  It  can  afford  to  favor  local 
forces  whose  aim  Is  to  alter  the  status  quo. 
The  USSR  has  more  to  gain  than  the  United 
States  from  Instability  in  the  area,  although 
It  cannot  carry  these  tactics  too  far  without 
risking  a  strong  local  or  VS.  response 
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ESTABLISHED     FOOTHOLD 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  established  a  foothold  In  the  Western 
Hemisphe;e  and  successfully  challenged  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  result  of  the  unimpeded 
arming  of  Cuba  and  the  establishment  of  So- 
viet controlled  military  facilities  on  the  is- 
land. The  United  States  allowed  this  to  hap- 
pen In  the  early  1960'8  when  she  was  the  most 
powerlul  Industrial  and  military  nation  in 
the  world.  In  the  l970's  the  strategic  and 
naval  balance  will  be  less  favorable  to  the 
United  States.  Soviet  surface  ships  will  be 
capable  of  Influencing  political-military  af- 
fairs In  the  Caribbean,  thereby  Introducing 
a  new  element  of  Instability  Into  one  of  the 
most  politically  unstable  and  socially  tense 
areas  in  the  world. 

During  the  century  and  a  half  since  Presi- 
dent Monroe's  historic  message  of  1823.  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  the  subject  of 
perennial  controversy  and  often  pronounced 
dead  by  its  enemies.  In  1962.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev flatly  declared.  "The  Monroe  Doctrine 
Is  dead."  and  should  be  burled.  The  current 
Soviet  build-up  In  the  Caribbean,  with  the 
Soviet  navy  playing  a  leading  role,  presents 
the  most  formidable  challenge  to  the  Doctrine 
and  to  the  U.S.  Interests  In  modern  history. 
Only  timely  and  resolute  counter-action  by 
the  United  States,  preferably  with  the  co- 
operative support  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States'  members  can  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  1970's  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine — that  of  keeping  hostile 
powers  and  Ideologies  out  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere — Is  far  from  dead. 

|Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.,  16,   1971 1 

Reds  Off   U.S.   Coasts;    Subs   Force   A- Jets 

Inland 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

The  United  States  Is  gradually  pulling 
back  Its  bomber  force  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Coasts  to  protect  the  planes  from 
possible  attack  by  a  growing  fleet  of  Soviet 
mlsslle-firlng  submarines. 

More  than  1,100  bombers  and  tankers 
eventually  may  be  Involved  In  the  redeploy- 
ment. 

The  change  In  bomber  locations  Is  based 
on  maps  showing,  mlnute-by-mtnute,  the 
areas  that  could  be  reached  by  missiles  fired 
from  off-shore,  according  to  Col.  Vergil  Bates, 
ciilef  of  the  strategic  division  In  the  Air  Force 
directorate  of  operations. 

It  Is  assumed  that  the  submarine-launched 
missiles  would  be  used  first  against  the 
bomber  bases,  rather  than  cities.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  attempt  a  surprise  attack  on 
this  country,  while  Intercontinental  missiles 
would  be  aimed  at  the  US.  Mlnuteman 
missiles. 

"Our  program  Is  In  line  with  the  threat. 
As  It  Increases,  we  Improve.  We  plan  to  stay 
a  few  months  ahead  of  them."  he  said  dur- 
ing an  Interview  in  his  office  deep  in  the 
Pentagon. 

According  to  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer. 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  expected  to  have  20  Yankee 
Class  ballistic  missile  submarines  In  opera- 
tion by  mid-year.  Each  sub  carries  16 
missiles  capable  of  flying  more  than  1.000 
miles. 

Some  of  the  subs  reportedly  are  on  station 
off  the  Atlsmtlc  and  Pacific  coasts,  but  not 
yet  in  sufficient  numbers  to  pose  a  major 
threat  to  the  bomber  force. 

But  as  the  number  of  subs  on  station  In- 
creases, Bates  said,  more  and  more  of  the 
bombers  will  be  pulled  back  to  satellite  bases 
farther  from  the  coasts. 

The  satellite-basing  program  will,  within 
the  next  two  years,  involve  the  use  of  17 
more  bases  where  bombers  and  tankers  can 
Iw  placed  on  alert.  Most  of  these  are  bases 
formerly  used  by  bombers.  Ttxey  will  be  In 
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addition  to  the  30  bomber  and  tanker  home 
bases  in  use  now. 

Spreading  the  planes  over  more  bases  and 
moving  them  away  from  the  coasts  not  only 
will  create  more  targets,  but  also  will  make 
It  possible  for  the  planes  to  get  into  the  air 
more   quickly.   Bates  said. 

As  an  example,  he  said  there  now  are  30 
bombers  and  30  tankers  assigned  to  March 
Air  Force  Base  In  California.  Twelve  of  each 
may  be  on  alert.  Since  It  takes  15  seconds  for 
each  plane  to  get  off  the  ground.  It  would 
take  at  least  six  minutes  to  launch  the  24 
planes.  Because  March  is  close  to  the  coast, 
this  might  not  be  enough  time  to  get  them 
all  Into  the  air. 

So.  six  bombers  now  have  been  sent  to  a 
satellite  base  at  Ellsworth  AFB,  South 
Dakota.  Since  Ellsworth  is  much  farther 
from  the  coast  than  March,  more  planes 
could  get  off  the  ground  if  a  warning  were 
received  in  both  places  at  the  same  time. 
The  planes  remain  on  alert  at  Ellsworth  for 
28  days  and  then  return  to  March  for  serv- 
icing. The  crews  are  rotated  every  seven  days. 

Eventually,  some  bases  near  the  coast  may 
have  as  few  as  four  planes  on  alert,  while 
Inland  bases  may  have  as  many   as  20. 

The  satellite  basing  program,  which  Is 
expected  to  Involve  about  $20.5  million  in 
construction  costs,  involves  a  major  realign- 
ment of  the  way  the  bomber  force  is  deployed. 

In  the  past,  the  major  threat  was  thought 
to  come  from  intercontinental  missiles 
launched  from  Russia.  Planes  along  the 
northern  U.S.  border  were  closest  to  their 
potential  targets  but  they  also  were  the 
most  \ulnerable  to  attack.  So  other  planes 
were  based  far  to  the  south,  in  Southern 
California  and  Florida. 

Now.  the  planes  along  the  coasts  are 
thought  to  be  vulnerable  to  the  submarine- 
launched  missies,  which  provide  much  le.<^ 
warning  time  than  ICBMs.  and  the  planes 
based  inland  are  considered  relatively  safe. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  column  by 
William  F.  Buckley,  Jr..  which  appeared 
in  the  April  21  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star. 

Mr.  Buckley  has  given  us  some  new 
ideas  to  consider  as  we  assess  the  tre- 
mendous job  of  the  President  at  this 
time. 

The  CRmcs  or  Richard  M.  Nixon 
(By  WlUlam  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

Richard  M.  Nixon  Is  In  for  a  very  very  rough 
time  during  the  next  period.  He  does  things 
to  people,  causing  even,  very  decent  folk  to 
behave  quite  incomprehensibly.  Joe  McCarthy 
had  the  same  knack.  I  used  to  point  out  that 
I  never  knew  anything  McCarthy  had  said 
that  could  equal  in  vlleness  some  of  the 
things  that  were  said  about  him. 

Take,  for  Instance,  Allard  Lowensteln.  He 
Is  a  civilized  man.  of  Incontinent  Idealism, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  the  person  who 
launched  the  program  to  retire  Lyndon  John- 
son In  1968  by  fielding  an  opponent  In  the 
Democratic  primary  In  New  Hampshire.  Sub- 
sequently, he  served  a  term  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  now  he  is  back  on  the 
road,  organizing  to  beat  Nixon  In  1972. 

He  stopped  by  recently  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  at  Harvard,  where  he  de- 
livered a  paean  on  the  memory  of  Robert  P. 
Kennedy.    Then    be    announced    his   plans. 
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making  the  remark  that  "Nixon  Is  making 
Johnson  look  retroactively  very  credible, 
which  Is  an  extraordinary  achievement  when 
you  think  about  It." 

Now  we  are  all  used  to  the  hurly-burly  of 
polemics,  but  when  you  stop  to  think  of  It, 
la  what  significant  way  has  Nixon  let  the 
liberals  down?  Or,  more  exactly  stated.  In 
what  significant  way  has  he  deceived  them? 

He  never  said  that  he  would  have  Ameri- 
can troops  out  of  Vietnam  within  6  months 
or  16  months  of  taking  office.  He  said  he 
would  wind  down  the  war,  and  he  has  done 
so.  He  said  he  would  pull  out  of  Cambodia  by 
the  end  of  June,  and  did;  said  that  American 
foot  soldiers  would  not  fight  in  Laos,  and 
they  haven't. 

What  is  Lowenstein,  so  excited  about?  It  is 
mysterious.  It  is  partly  what  Nixon  does  to 
Lowenstein,  and  partly  what  Lowenstein  does 
to  Lowenstein,  because  Al  Baby  Is  going  to 
be  looking  pensive  and  sad  about  the  state 
of  the  world  before  the  New  Hampshire  pri- 
mary of  1996,  when  he  will  announce  that  the 
world  cannot  survive  a  second  term  by  John- 
John. 

Then  there  Is  the  columnist  and  author 
Garry  Wills  who,  did  one  not  know  that  he 
is  capable  of  making  distinctions  only 
Bertrand  Russell  and  Alfred  North  White- 
head could  follow.  Is  beginning  to  sound  like 
a  slogan-writer  for  the  John  Birch  Society. 

For  Instance,  there  were  those  (myself  In- 
cluded )  who  commented  that  Nixon's  recent 
refusal  to  give  a  date  when  all  American 
troops  would  be  out  of  Vietnam  was  a  sign 
of  courage,  given  the  clear  Indication  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  desire  to  be  given  such  a  date.  Wills" 
comment?  "I  prefer  heroes  who  are  not 
•brave  "  with  other  men's  lives  "  At  an  In- 
tellectual level,  that  comment  is  the  equal 
of,  "If  you  don't  like  our  foreign  policy  why 
don't  you  go  live  In  Russia."" 

WUls,  If  he  would  permit  himself  to  reflect 
on  the  matter,  would  recognize  that  we  are 
called  upon,  in  our  lifetime,  to  be  courageous 
In  different  ways.  As  soldiers,  we  are  asked  to 
show  courage  o^  the  firing  line,  and  It  U 
reported  that,  when  Nixon  was  a  soldier  he 
did  so.  Later  In  life,  courage  Is  needed  in 
many  different  situations.  In  facing  personal 
and  public  crisis.  Is  WUls  saying  that  It  Is 
Improper  to  consider  the  courage  of  Julius 
Caesar,  or  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  or  Winston  Churchill,  because 
more  often  than  not  they  were  engaged  not 
m  exposing  their  own  lives  to  the  enemies" 
weapons,  but  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  whom 
destiny  put  them  In  command  of? 

WlUs  then  takes  offense  at  Billy  Graham 
who,  commenting  on  the  fate  of  Lt  Calley 
said,  "Perhaps  It  Is  a  good  time  for  each  of 
us  to  reevaluate  our  life.  We  have  all  had  our 
My  Lais  m  one  way  or  another,  perhaps  not 
with  guns,  but  we  have  hurt  others  with  a 
thoughtless  word,  an  arrogant  act  or  a  sel- 
fish deed.""  Observes  Wills:  "To  equate  My 
Lai— multiple  cold-blooded  murder  of 
ZTJ""^  """^  chUdren-wlth  a  thoughtless 
word  does  not  so  much  diminish  My  Lais 
importance  as  destroy  any  claim  Graham  has 
to  speak  seriously  about  morality  " 

Really,  it  requires  the  Nlxonlzatlon  of  the 
spleen,  so  to  affect  a  crltlc"8  reasoning  powers 
Grah^  did  not  equate  My  Lai  with  "a 
thoughtless  word,""  he  observed  merely  that 
many  men  are  tempted  by  special  circum- 
stances to  quite  hideous  lengths   The  oblec- 

kUllng  of  helpless  children,  as  at  My  Lai 
Perhaps  It  Is  the  psychological  castration  of 
^*„  "'"^*^  ^''^"  ^  *°  Albee"s  ""Virginia 
Wolfe.  Sadism,  hysteria,  and  thoughtless- 
ness. In  different  mixes,  are  genencally  re- 
sponsible for  My  Lai.  and  for  some  of  the 
criticisms  made  of  public  figures.  Garry  WUls 
has  written  Imploring  me  please  to  learn  to 
distinguish  between  Fathers  "ban  lei  and 
Philip  Berrlgan.  and  I  am  writing  back  today 
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promising  to  make  the  eflort.  In  return 
which  I  ask  that  he  learn  to  distinguish 
tweea  NUon  and  Sat&n. 


tor 
ye- 


WILLARD  EDWARDS  PUTS  PEACE 
ACTIONS  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  uxiMOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 
Thursday,  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mi".  Speaker,  in  to- 
day's Chicago  Tribune  the  distlnguisl^ed 
journalist.  Wlllard  Edwards,  make^  a 
comparison  between  those  who  are  pa- 
rading about  our  Nation's  Capitol  in  a 
variety  of  odd  costumes  in  behalf  of  kn 
mediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam — and 
those  who  are  considering  an  improved 
defense  system  against  possible  enejny 
nuclear  attack. 

A  responsibiUty  of  the  Congress  i 
provide  thoughtful  and  long-range  m 
ures  intended  to  provide  for  the  natii 
security.  Reenacting  the  flight  to  D 
kirk  with  the  expectation  that  this  w 
induce  other  nations — including  tiiose 
controlled  by  tyranical  dictators — to  lay 
down  their  arms,  would  seem  to  be  the 
height  of  human  folly.  ! 

While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  elfec- 
tively  defend  against  sophisticated  en^my 
nuclear  weapons,  neither  would  it  s^em 
wise  to  fail  to  provide  some  substanltial 
measure  of  defense  against  such  weap*)ns. 

Willard  Edwards'  cogent  observations 
are  worth  pondering  by  those  in  and  out 
of  Congress — particularly  those  like  ^y 
self  who  yearn  for  the  reestablis" 
of  an  early  and  durable  peace: 

HBAaiNOS    ON    ABM    Ootwkigh    Prot 

(By  Wlllard   Edwards) 
Washington,    April    21. — Outside,    In 
spring  sunshine  flooding  the  grassjf  exi 
of  the  Capitol  Plaza,  groups  of  young  , 
In  faded  green  Jungle  fatigues  clamore<rfor 
an  Immediate  end  to  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 

Inside.  In  the  calm  and  quiet  of  a  Senate 
committee  hearing  room,  attention  jwas 
focused  on  the  very  real  threat  of  a  futur^  war 
and  defenses  against  It.  The  Issue  hereiwas 
not  how  to  hasten  the  end  of  a  fading  waf  but 
how  to  prevent  conditions  which  might  Urlng 
on  a  dreadful  new  one.  ] 

In  the  mood  of  the  times,  the  antiwar  iom- 
onstrators  captured  the  front  pages  '  and 
the  prime  network  time.  The  committee  gear- 
ings. Just  as  legitimately  anUwar  In  thel*  ob- 
jective, went  almost  unnoticed.  I 

Nobody  knows  the  eventual  outcome  of  the 
mass  protests  which  b«gaii  here  this  week 
and  wUl  continue  Into  May  with  a  clini«w;tlc 
effort  to  paralyze  the  government.  If  violence 
la  averted,  It  will  be  a  miracle. 

In  the  end.  the  energies  of  tens,  peilhape 
hundreds  of  thousands  will  have  been  poured 
Into  attempts  to  pressure  President  Iflxon 
into  a  precipitate  pvOlout  from  a  conflict 
which  he  has  already  diminished  far  bejwnd 
expectations  and  Is  conmUtted  to  termmate. 
The  spectacle  of  the  United  States  gotern- 
ment  under  siege  may  give  comforf;  m 
Moscow.  Peking  and  Hanoi.  They,  hoover, 
will  recognize  the  Senate  committee  hearings 
as  far  more  crucial  to  future  relation^  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  i 

Por  once  again,  the  battle  was  being  Joined 
over  development  of  an  antlballlstlc  missile 
system  to  provide  at  least  partial  prote  ;tlon 
to  the  nation  from  a  devastating  n\;  clear 
atUcS. 
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The  Armed  Services  Committee  began 
ccnslderlng  au  administration  request  for 
$1.3  bUUon  to  continue  construction  of  Safe- 
guard ABM  sites  arovmd  Mlnuteman  Inter- 
continental missile  bases  In  North  Dakota 
and  Montana,  start  a  new  one  In  Missouri 
and  prepare  for  a  fourth  site  in  Wyoming 
or  at  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  John  S.  Poster  Jr..  director  of  defense 
engineering  and  research,  put  the  case  sim- 
ply. Russia,  with  Its  own  defense  against 
Intercontinental  mlssUes,  was  continuing  a 
surge  toward  nuclear  predominance. 

Rxissla  wUl  have  1.500  ICBM's  by  mid- 
year, he  said,  compared  to  1,054  operational 
missiles  in  the  U.S. 

It  has  started  a  new  ICBM  sUo  construc- 
tion program  of  unknown  but  menacing 
nature;  developed  a  new  version  of  its  huge 
8S-9  missile:  smd  Is  continuing  at  full  speed 
Its  production  of  new  submarines,  each  with 
16  BUbmerged-laimch  missiles  of  1.000  nau- 
tical mile  range. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  might  be 
expected  that  the  modest  ABM  program 
I  now  reduced  to  four  sites  from  the  17  orig- 
inally proposed  In  1969],  would  encoxmter 
little  opposition.  In  its  present  form.  It  can 
no  more  than  blunt  a  first  strike  by  Russia, 
permitting  some  retaliation. 

But  the  ABM  has  always  been  a  center  of 
controversy.  It  was  almost  killed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  1969  and  was  saved  by  a  one-vote 
margin.  The  opponents  have  not  given  up 
hope. 

Why  "expand"  the  system,  they  ask,  when 
Russia  proposed  a  limitation  on  ABM  sys- 
tems at  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks? 
Why.  retorted  Poster,  give  away  a  bargain- 
ing incentive?  This  argument  will  continue 
thru  the  session. 

The  decision  finally  reached.  It  Is  sug- 
gested, will  have  a  greater  Impact  on  the 
world's  hopes  for  peace  than  the  fixing  of 
a  date  for  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Viet 
Nam— the  subject  of  storm  and  ftiry  here 
in  the  next  two  weeks. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT JNSTiTU'l'E 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  ixoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  various  types  of  foreign  assistance 
that  have  been  provided  by  the  United 
States  over  the  past  two  decades,  none 
has  had  more  personal  impact  than  the 
type  we  call  technical  assistance.  "Point 
IV"  still  rings  around  the  world  as  an 
expression  of  imaginative,  creative,  and 
selfless  assistance  to  others. 

The  American  adviser  smd  technician, 
often  a  rugged,  salty  type  who  would 
wade  in  the  rice  paddles  and  sweat  in 
the  shops  alongside  the  farmers  and 
workmen  of  the  less- developed  countries, 
became  a  symbol  of  American  energy 
and  ingenuity.  The  clasped  hand  em- 
blem, most  closely  associated  with  tech- 
nical assistance,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
insignia  in  the  world. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  recently  a  typical 
example  of  this  type  of  assistance.  Floyd 
Moon,  a  (J2-year-old  native  of  Colorado, 
went  to  a  remote  village  of  Kenya  and 
showed,  with  a  great  deal  of  imagina- 
tion, hard  work  and  ingenuity,  and  very 
little  money,  how  to  install  a  pomp,  form 
a  cooperatlTe   and  harvest  more  rice. 


Through  the  introduction  of  bees,  he 
brought  greater  production  of  food  to 
the  coastal  region  of  that  East  African 
country. 

This  typ>e  of  assistance  has  made  an 
outstanding  record.  It  expanded  the 
skills  and  knowledge  of  farmers  and  the 
rural  facilities  that  permitted  India, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines  and  other 
countries  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
"Green  Revolution."  It  helped  develop 
educational,  health  and  vocational  in- 
stitutions, and  financed  training  in  the 
United  States  for  150.000  participants. 

Technical  assistance,  if  it  is  to  have 
long-lasting  effects,  however,  must  meet 
the  changing  conditions  of  the  1970's. 
The  President  has  therefore  proposed 
the  establishment  of  an  International 
Development  Institute  as  a  part  of  the 
new  proposed  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion. This  suggested  institute  will  be  de- 
signed to  make  the  greatest  possible  use 
of  our  U.S.  science  £ind  technology.  It 
will  also  seek  to  make  greater  use  of  other 
government,  institutional  and  private  re- 
sources. 

The  aim  will  be  to  better  help  the 
people  of  developing  countries  improve 
the  quality  of  their  lives;  to  help  them 
enjoy  better  education  and  health,  ex- 
pand job  opportunities,  and  in  general 
to  share  more  fully  in  the  benefits  of 
technological,  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  bur- 
den of  responsibihty  by  technical  as- 
sistance programs  will  be  on  the  coun- 
tries themselves.  The  Institute  will  ad- 
vise, consult  and  help  determine  the 
problems  and  the  methods  of  solving 
them.  It  will  rely  heavily  on  research- 
here  in  the  United  States  and  in  foster- 
ing the  capabilities  of  the  assisted 
countries. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  Institute 
will  function  in  a  spirit  of  partnership 
keyed  to  the  needs  of  the  1970's  and  will 
be  in  line  with  the  American  spirit  and 
a  tradiUon  of  seeking  to  help  all  people 
along  the  pathway  to  a  safer,  healthier 
and  happier  life. 


TELEVISION  AND  TRUTH 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1971 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  nobody  has  a  monopoly  on 
truth:  we  all  know  that  any  reporter, 
however  able  and  however  diligent,  may 
make  mistakes.  We  know  also  that  tele- 
vision news  documentaries  may  contain 
errors  of  omission — and  what  is  worse, 
errors  and  distortions  that  may  be  de- 
liberate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  us 
wants  to  have  Government  imposed  cen- 
sorship over  the  news  media.  But  I  know 
from  sober  experience  that  at  least  one 
television  news  network.  CBS,  has  not 
only  made  errors,  but  refused  to  admit 
that  it  did. 
I  beUeve  that  responsibility  Involves 
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not  only  telling  the  truth,  but  admit- 
ting mistakes. 

But  when  I  asked  CBS  2  years  ago  to 
admit  their  error  in  the  famous  "dying 
baby"  episode  in  their  "Hunger  in  Amer- 
ica" show,  they  refused  to  do  it.  They 
refused  to  confess  error  even  after  three 
separate  independent  investigations 
proved  the  facts. 

This  was  not  responsibility;  it  was 
arrogance  personified— they  were  saying 
that  they  were  too  big,  too  good  to  either 
make  or  confess  error.  And  so  they  went 
ahead  with  their  original  version  of  the 
show,  unaltered,  uncorrected,  even  to 
this  very  day — and  that  show  is  still 
being  used. 

It  is  that  kind  of  arrogance  on  the  part 
of  a  few  high  network  executives  that 
has  brought  public  scora  down  on  the 
networks.  The  media  are  not  in  any 
public  difficulty  because  they  have  dared 
treat  controversial  subjects — far  from 
it— but  only  because  they  have  given  the 
impression  that  they  alone  know  what 
the  truth  is,  that  they  have  no  need  to 
admit  mistakes,  no  need  to  correct  the 
record,  no  responsibility  to  anyone  save 
themselves,  and  possibly  the  Neilson 
ratings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Barrens  magazine  re- 
cently published  an  article  on  where 
this  kind  of  attitude  can  lead ;  and  I  in- 
clude that  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

BSOADCAST       LiCXNSE CBS       HAS       FORTEITKD 

Access  to  thb  Nation's  AnwAVXS 
We  cannot  help  but  admire  a  man  who 
defends  his  principles  and  sticks  to  his  gims. 
Last  Tuesday  evening  Richard  S.  Salant, 
president  of  the  News  Division  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System,  gave  a  nation- 
wide television  audience  a  demonstration 
cf  doggedness  which  In  other  circum- 
guiices.  might  well  have  commanded  our  re- 
spect. Under  fierce  attack  from  Congress  and 
the  White  House  for  airing  the  controversial 
documentary,  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon," 
Mr.  Salant  refused  to  give  an  Inch.  Perhaps 
with  an  eye  on  the  clock — the  11-12  p.m. 
slot,  while  not  exactly  prime  time,  is  stUI  too 
valuable  to  waste — the  CBS  executive  took 
no  more  than  a  moment  or  so  to  rebut  "only 
a  few"  of  the  critics'  charges;  however,  he 
assured   his  viewers.   "We   have   an   answer 

for  every  one "  Then,  boldly  switching  to 

the  offensive,  the  head  of  CBS  News  asserted: 
"We  are  proud  of  'The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon.'. . .  We  are  confident  that  when  pas- 
sions die  down.  It  will  be  recognized  as  a 
vital  contribution  to  the  people's  right  to 
know."  Lesser  media  of  communications  may 
occasionally  run  a  correction  or  retraction; 
The  Washington  Post,  not  long  ago,  printed 
an  extraordinary  confession  of  error.  CBS 
News,  which  is  made  of  sterner  stufif,  stands 
defiantly  on  the  record. 

Quite  a  record  it  is,  too.  As  to  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon,"  Mr.  Salant  addressed 
himself  to  merely  two  of  the  many  points 
of  criticism  raised.  Regarding  the  rest,  the 
chief  critics — Including  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  senior  editor  of  Air  Force 
magazine  and  a  non-partisan  citizens'  orga- 
nization known  as  Accuracy  in  Media  (AIM) , 
which  plans  to  lodge  a  complaint  with  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters — 
make  a  compelling,  and  thus  far  imcontro- 
verted,  case.  In  particular,  CBS  stands  ac- 
cused of  various  misstatements,  Including 
the  amount  spent  by  the  Pentagon  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  the  true  identity  of  those 
responsible  for  a  certain  military  briefing 
(not,  as  alleged,  Peoria's  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.,  "which  did  $30  mUUon  of  business  with 
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the  Defense  Department  last  year,"  but  the 
local  Association  of  Commerce) . 

Par  worse  were  the  omissions  and  distor- 
tions. Including  two  episodes  in  which  tapes 
were  clipped  and  reassembled  to  convey  false 
impressions  of  what  the  speakers  said.  Spe- 
cific lapses  aside,  even  the  untutored  eye 
could  scarcely  fall  to  detect.  In  a  so-called 
documentary,  pervasive  malice  and  editorial 
bias. 

On  the  CBS  television  network — which  In- 
cludes five  wholly  owned  stations  and  198 
affiliates — slanted  (or.  In  view  of  his  author- 
ity and  tenure,  perhaps  the  word  should  be 
Salanted)  Journalism  has  long  been  the 
name  of  the  game.  As  In  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon, "  moreover,  the  thrust  has  tended 
to  be  violently  against  what  most  of  the 
country  would  regard  as  its  basic  Interests, 
Institutions  and  values.  In  a  prize-winning 
"documentary,"  key  sequences  of  which  sub- 
sequently proved  false,  CBS  News  professed 
to  uncover  "Hunger  in  America";  contrari- 
wise, in  an  equally  distorted  report  from 
Cuba,  the  television  camera  found,  in  effect, 
that  Cubans  under  Castro  never  had  It  so 
good.  Not  content  merely  to  cover  (albeit 
in  its  own  fashion)  the  news,  CBS  time  and 
apain  has  sought  to  make  news.  Shortly  after 
NBC  scooped  the  competition  by  airing  an 
LSD-stimulated  Interview  with  Dr.  Timothy 
Leary,  WBBM-TV,  CBS  outlet  In  Chicago, 
participated  in  a  headUne-maklng,  and  il- 
legal, pot  party,  which  became  the  object  of 
an  Investigation  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  In  a  similar,  if  far  more 
brazen,  exploit — on  which  both  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  and  Mr.  Salant  touched  last 
week — CBS  sought  to  stage,  and  to  film,  an 
Invasion  of  Haiti.  One  picture  suppoeedly  Is 
worth  a  thousand  words.  High  time  the  U.S. 
got  the  picture. 

As  last  Tuesday's  performance  suggests, 
it  isn't  pretty.  Among  other  sins  of  omission 
and  commission,  CBS  News  failed  to  mention 
that  it  was  paid  to  produce  one  of  the  films 
at  which  It  scoffed.  In  depicting  a  press  con- 
ference, during  which  the  briefing  officer, 
replying  to  34  questions,  gave  three  no-com- 
ment answers,  the  camera  focused  on  the 
latter.  Statements  made  on  tape  by  two  Pen- 
tagon spokesmen,  a  Marine  colonel  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Af- 
fairs, were  cut  up,  transposed  and  pieced 
together  again  In  a  way  that  made  both  of 
them  seem  unresponsive  and  foolish.  Rep. 
Edward  Hubert  (not  Herbert,  as  the  caption 
later  had  It) ,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Connmlttee,  turned  up  on  the  screen 
with  this  gracious — and,  despite  Mr.  Salanfs 
subsequent  remarks,  wholly  misleading — in- 
troduction: "Using  sympathetic  Congress- 
men, the  Pentagon  tries  to  counter  what  It 
regards  as  the  antlmiUtary  tilt  of  network 
reporting  (Ed.  note:  where  would  It  ever  get 
such  an  Idea?).  War  heroes  are  made  avail- 
able for  taped  home  district  TV  reports  from 
pro-Pentagon  politicians." 

AU  this  Is  reprehensible  enough.  Far 
worse — In  a  format  presumably  dedicated  to 
fact — are  the  extremist  opinions  which  it  was 
used  to  convey.  Here  Is  a  dlsUlusloned  and 
slightly  Incoherent  ex- Air  Force  officer:  "I 
feel  that  the  military  Information  arm  Is  so 
vast,  has  been  able  to  become  so  pervasive  by 
the  variety  and  the  amounts  and  the  way 
and  the  sheer  numbers  It's  able  to  present 
Its  viewpoint  to  the  American  people,  I  think 
this  attitude  it  was  able  to  develop  allowed 
Vietnam  to  happen.  .  .  ."  Here  Is  CBS-News' 
own  dispassionate  Roger  Mudd:  "On  this 
broadcast  we  have  seen  violence  made  glam- 
orous, expensive  weapons  advertised  as  If 
they  were  automobiles,  biased  opinions  pre- 
sented as  straight  facts.  Defending  the  coun- 
try not  just  with  arms  but  also  with  Ideology, 
Pentagon  propaganda  Insists  on  America's 
role  as  the  cop  on  every  beat  In  the  world." 

Anyone — even  CBS,  though  It  won't  con- 
cede as  much — can  make  mistakes.  What  the 
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record  shows,  however,  Is  a  pattern  of  distor- 
tion and  slanted  reporting  stretching  back 
over  the  years.  In  1963.  so  a  revealing  article 
and  exchange  of  letters  in  The  New  Tork 
Times  Magazine  has  disclosed.  President 
Kennedy  gave  an  exclusive  interview  to 
Walter  Cronklte  of  CBS  News  on  such  lit- 
erally Inflammatory  Issues  as  the  Buddhists 
in  South  Vietnam  and  the  allegedly  repres- 
sive government  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  In  the 
editing  process,  the  footage  shrank  from  30 
minutes  to  12.  and.  according  to  Pierre  Sal- 
inger, then  White  House  press  secretary,  "the 
result  was  a  partial  distortion  of  JFK's  opin- 
ion of  President  Diem.  In  the  actual  Inter- 
view .  .  .  President  Kennedy  spoke  of  his  re- 
spect and  sympathy  for  the  problems  of 
President  Diem.  When  the  film  was  shown 
to  the  public,  only  the  unfavorable  Presi- 
dential remarks  remained,  and  JFK's  praise 
of  Diem  had  been  deleted.  The  Impression 
W81S  left  that  JFK  had  no  confidence  at  all  In 
Diem,  and  when  he  and  his  brother.  Ngo 
Dlnh  Nhu,  were  later  shot  to  death  in  a  mili- 
tary coup,  there  were  persistent  charges  from 
Madame  Nhu  and  others  that  the  President's 
statements  had  given  aid  and  comfort  to 
Dlem's  enemies.  JFK  was  deeply  hurt  by  the 
accusations." 

Prior  to  the  Republican  convention  the 
following  year,  CBS  News  struck  again.  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  (R.. 
Ariz.),  Daniel  Schorr,  then  serving  as  cor- 
respondent abroad,  "took  it  upon  himself 
to  put  out  a  news  report  to  portray  the  Idea 
that  I  was  trying  to  forge  links  with 
far-rightist,  neo-fascist  groups  In  Germany 
.  .  .  Schorr  dealt  heavUy  In  false  facts  which 
neither  he  nor  CBS  newsmen  in  this  country 
made  any  attempt  to  check  with  my  office." 
So  It  has  gone  year  by  year.  In  1968,  after  a 
storm  of  protest,  a  Special  Subcommittee 
of  the  ComnrUttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  investigated  television  coverage 
of  the  Democratic  national  convention  in 
Chicago.  In  viewing  the  video  tape  of  the 
CBS  coverage,  the  Congressional  probers 
noted  a  passage  In  which  Walter  Cronklte 
cried  that  the  police  "were  severely  manhan- 
dling a  minister."  According  to  the  Commit- 
tee Report:  "The  accompanying  action  shows 
police  merely  attempting  to  get  a  man  dressed 
In  clerical  garb  Into  a  patrol  wagon,  us- 
ing what  the  investigators  felt  was  reason- 
able f .^rce  to  overcome  the  man's  resistance." 
The  Report  concluded.  In  part:  "In  an  at- 
tempt to  give  an  overall  impression,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  coverage  presented  over  the 
air  does,  in  retrospect,  seem  to  present  a  one- 
sided picture  which  in  large  measure  exon- 
erates the  demonstrators  and  protestors  and 
Indicts  the  city  government  of  Chicago  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  the  Democratic  Party." 

The  long  reel  of  distortion  continues  to 
unwind.  In  her  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umn, Alice  Wldener.  frequent  contributor 
to  Barron's,  has  chronicled  some  of  the  gam- 
ier episodes.  In  the  fall  of  1969,  Frank 
Reams,  CBS  correspondent  In  Rome,  broad- 
cast a  report  on  alleged  Italian  opinion  In 
the  criminal  case  against  the  man  who  hi- 
jacked a  commercial  airliner  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Kearns  chose  to  quote  the  views 
of  a  single  editor,  that  of  the  Communist 
newspaper  "Unlta,"  who  described  the  hi- 
jacker a  "Robin  Hood  .  .  .  who  made  a  fool 
of  the  repressive  and  hated  FBI."  Again,  on 
"Pace  the  Nation,"  CBS  devoted  a  half-hour 
of  Sunday  time  to  Tom  Hayden,  revolution- 
ist of  the  so-called  New  Left.  Mrs.  Wldener 
wrote:  "He  was  permitted  by  reporter  Mar- 
tin Agronsky  of  CBS,  and  two  other  reporters, 
to  get  away  with  intellectual  murder.  .  .  . 
Thus  It  came  about  that  at  the  end  of  the 
program,  the  arrogant  co-founder  of  the  an- 
archic Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
made  an  unchallenged  statement  about  'the 
poverty  around  the  world  that  the  United 
States  Is  responsible  for.' "  Abble  Hoffman, 
convicted  of  Inciting  to  riot  In  Chicago,  ap- 
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peared  on  the  Merv  Griffin  show  wearlnj 
shirt  made  from  the  American  flag  (on 
air,  CBS  thoughtfully  bllpped  It  out.)  Sn^all 
wonder  that   Desmond   Smith  of  CBS 
told  TV  Guide:    "There's  been  a  great 
of  manipulation  from  the  left.  The  left 
SDS  have  been  getting  a  great  deal  of 
Americans   are   starting   to   feel   they're 
getting  the  whole  story." 

Since  then  the  credibility  gap,  no 
with  respect  to  so-called  documentaries 
widened  beyond  belief.  Webster's  "— 
New  Collegiate  Dictionary  defines  ( 
tary  as  follows : — "adj.  (1)  contained  or 
fled  in  writing;  (2)  relating  to,  or  em 
Ing.  documentation  In  literature  or 
broadly,  factual,  objective."  The  noun 
course,  possesses  the  same  qualities.  Nei 
word  belongs  In  the  CBS  lexicon.  In  the 
mous  charade  on  "Hunger  in  America," 
narrators  off-screen  voice  said;  "Hunger 
easy  to  recognize  when  it  looks  Ifte  t 
This  baby  is  dying  of  starvation.  He  was 
American.  Now  he  la  dead."  Heart-rendlfag 
but  untrue.  The  baby  was  born  prematurely 
and,  according  to  an  FCC  report,  died 
"septicemia  due  to  meningitis  and  perito^l 
tls  .  .  .  There  was  no  evidence  to  show 
either  the  mother  or  father  was  suffering 
from  malnutrition.  .  .  ."  Far  less  attent  on 
than  It  warrants  has  been  paid  the  outrage 
ous  report  on  Cuba  last  September,  which 
actual  count  of  Accuracy  In  Media.  *"' 
10  major  doubtful  statements, 
"For  Cuba's  poor,  things  are  a  good  deal 
ter  than  they  used  to  be  ...  the  Cuban 
man  doesn't  want  to  leave  .  Schools 
free,  everyone  must  go.  There  is  a  qi^let 
equality  of  the  races  now  In  Cuba. 

So  ran  the  script.  However  as  AIM  polnjted 
out  in  a  letter  to  CBS  News,  real  life 
to  follow  It.  On  the  contrary,  the  organ^a- 
tlon  cited  specific  examples  of  working- 
Cubans   who   risked   their  lives   to   flee 
Castro  regime.  One,  a  Negro  bricklayer 
quoted  In  The  New  York  Times  as  sa 
"Not  only  Is  there  not  enough  to  eat. 
they   make   you   spend   extra   hours   in 
fields    after    a   54-hour   work    week."    As 
schooling.  AIM  pointed  out  that  on  January 
5.  1969,  Castro  admitted  that  400.000 
age  children  were  not  in  school.  Brot: 
of  man?  AIM  quoted  Emeldo  OUva.  an 
Cuban  and  one  of  the  first  Castro  appoint- 
ees,  to  the   effect  that  even   under  Bat 
"whom  we  rejoiced  to  see  go,"  Negroes 
Judges,   Senators   and   high   officials, 
only  one  black  man  holds  an  Important 
An  American  Negro,  who  defected  to  Castro 
for  five  years,  returned  In  1968  saying 
he  would  rather  live  In   an  American 
than  remain.  Citing  the  list  of  inaccuracies 
AIM  solicited  comment  from  Richard  S 
ant.    head    of   CBS    News,    which    was 
forthcoming  (and.  with  the  rest  of  the 
respondence,    put    into   the    Record) 
times  out  of  10,  the  criticism  went 
swered.  . 

Last  Tuesday  Mr.  Salant  took  a  stall 
answering  crltlcUm  of  CBS'  role  In  '"" 
Ing  a  secret  and  Illegal  Invasion  of 
Here,   word,   for   word.   Is  his  rebuttal 
did  not  finance  the  planned  Invasion.  Wfl 
nothing   illegal.    No   significant   amoum 
monev  even  Inadvertently  found  Its  wr 
persons  Involved  in  the  invasion  plan. 
Department   of   Justice   found   no  unl" 
actlvltles   on    the    part    of    CBS    News. 
John  Davltt.  Chief  of  the  Criminal  Division 
of    the    U.S.    Department    of    Justice, 
quote:  'CBS  advised  us  of  the  facts,  a 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  that  they  were 
Ing  these  episodes. '  At  one  point  the  " 
ury  Department  asked   us  not  to  wl 
from  the  project.  But  the  short  answer 
the  Vice  President  Is  that  he  Is  attacking 
Journalistic  investigation  that  never 
a  broadcast  about  an  Invasion  that 
took  place." 

For  a  short  answer,  not  bad.  But  let's 
a  longer  look  at    'Project  Nassau."  as 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

called  It  and  It  Is  known  In  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Let's  note  at  once  that  the 
executive  producer.  Perry  Wolff,  served  In  the 
same  capacity  on  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon." Let's  also  dlsfxjse  of  Mr.  Salant.  If 
CBS  News  did  not  "finance  the  proposed  In- 
vasion," It  did.  according  to  the  House  Re- 
port, provide  funds  for  the  leasing  of  a  67- 
foot  schooner  which  was  to  be  utilized  by  the 
invasion  force,  reimburse  expenses  for  the 
transportation  of  weapons  to  be  used  by  the 
conspirators,  make  payments  to  the  leader 
of  the  conspiracy  "with  full  knowledge  of 
his  identity  and  his  criminal  Intentions.' 
"Significant."  of  course.  Is  what  lawyers  call 
a  word  of  art;  while  exact  figures  were  never 
forthcoming  from  CBS.  the  House  Report 
states  that  "Project  Nassau"  cost  more  than 
*200,000.  CBS  cooperation  with  the  govern- 
ment was  grudging,  and.  the  Report  Indi- 
cates, evoked  at  official  instance  (a  CBS 
cameraman  blew  the  whistle  to  the  author- 
ities). 

But  let  the  Subcommittee  speak  for  itself. 
"The  implications  of  what  has  been  learned 
are  disquieting.  To  the  average  viewer,  un- 
sophisticated m  the  Intricacies  of  television 
production,  a  network  news  documentary 
typically  represents  a  scrupulously  objective 
reporting  of  actual  events  shown  as  they 
actually  transpired.  If  'Project  Nassau'  la  any 
indication,  this  Is  not  always  true. 

During  the  preparation  of  this  news  docu- 
mentary. CBS  employes  and  consultants  In- 
termingled and  Interacted  with  personages 
actively  engaged  In  breaking  the  law.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  made  available  to  these 
individuals  with  no  safeguards  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  funds  would  be  put 
to  use.  Events  were  set  up  and  staged  sclely 
for  the  purpose  of  being  filmed  by  the  CBS 
camera.  An  Individual  who  was  retained  as  a 
consultant,  and  later  an  employe,  of  CBS, 
was  allowed  to  or  instructed  to  appear  In  the 
actual  filming  and  to  provide  narration  for 
it.  .  .  . 

"The  CBS  News  organization,  or  at  least 
the  individuals  charged  with  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  project,  displayed  a  shock- 
ing Indifference  to  the  real  poMlblllty  that 
their  organization  and  funds  were  being 
made  use  of  to  further  illegal  activities.  The 
control  exercised  by  CBS  Management  in  New 
York  over  the  activities  of  the  producer  in 
the  field  seems  to  have  been  practically  non- 
existent. .  .  .  Had  the  decision  .  .  .  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  documentary  been  founded  on 
a  recognition  of  any  of  the  deficiencies  indi- 
cated above,  the  only  remaining  question 
would  be  why  the  decision  was  so  long  in 
coming.  But  under  the  circumstances,  the 
rationale  for  the  decision  is  lUelf  far  from 
reassuring.  Rather  than  responding  to  any 
taint  of  artificiality  or  fraud  In  the  consider- 
able volume  of  film  which  had  been  prepared, 
the  decision  was  apparently  made  on  the 
k)asls  that  the  project  was  journalistically 
unsatisfactory  In  view  of  the  unfinished  na- 
ture of  the  enterprise." 

The  law  requires  television  quiz  shows  and 
commercials  to  be  honest.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  public  enjoys  no  similar  pro- 
tection against  "documentaries,"  a  credibility 
gap  which  the  Subcommittee  hopes  to  bridge. 
We  would  like  to  offer  a  proposal  or  two  of 
our  own.  Believe  It  or  not.  Prank  Stanton, 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem Inc.,  serves  as  Chairman  of  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information.  Unlike  Vice 
President  Agnew.  who  backed  away  from  the 
idea,  we  suggest  that  he  be  asked  to  resign. 
Moreover,  to  Judge  by  the  record  cited  above 
(which  has  exhausted  our  space,  but  barely 
scratched  the  surface).  CBS  television  sta- 
tions stand  wide  open  to  challenge  on  their 
license  renewals,  and  we  urge  concerned, 
public-spirited  citizens — as  well  as  the  FCC — 
to  respond.  CBS,  in  our  view,  has  forfeited 
its  access  to  the  nation's  airways.  The  time 
has  come  to  turn  It  off. 
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CRIME    STILL    RUNNING    RAMPANT 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORUJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  some  in  our  country  who  would 
like  us  to  believe  that  law  and  order  is 
a  dead  issue.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of 
Americans  disagree  and  from  North  to 
South.  East  to  West,  people  are  united 
in  the  fight  against  the  continued  rise 
in  our  crime  rate,  including  crime  in  our 
streets.  More  importantly,  they  are 
united  against  the  lords  of  crime,  for 
far  too  long  now,  law  abiding  citizens 
have  been  the  victims  of  thugs,  both  pro- 
fessional and  amateur. 

The  crime  is  that  these  hoodlums  make 
a  mockery  of  our  law  officials,  prose- 
cutors, judges  and  the  courts  themselves. 
They  know  that  with  the  kid  glove  treat- 
ment that  our  oflBcials  have  been  forced 
to  take,  they  can  get  away  with  almost 
any  crime  without  paying  a  stiff  penalty. 

In  recent  years,  the  bleeding  heart 
rulings  by  the  courts  have  helped  tie 
the  hands  of  our  police  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers  across  the  land.  Yet.  it  is 
heartening  to  know  that  there  are  some 
court  officials  such  as  Judge  Robert  D. 
Simms  of  Tulsa.  Oklahoma,  who  are  still 
staunch  believers  in  an  individual's  right 
to  protect  his  home  and  his  family  A 
very  capable  and  outstanding  newspaper 
editor,  Mr.  William  Mullen  recently 
wrote  on  the  subject  in  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Sun  Sentinel  newspaper 
located  in  Broward  County,  Florida.  His 
editorial  calls  attention  to  many  of  the 
shortcomings  existing  in  our  present 
court  system.  I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Mullen's 
editorial  with  you.  It  reads  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Sun-Sentinel,  Mar.  23.  1971 1 

Need  or  Our  Courts — To  Catch  Up  With 

Times 

Law  and  order  was  a  principal  issue  In  the 
congressional  elections  last  fall,  and  al- 
though It  did  not  trigger  a  rush  to  Republi- 
can nominees  using  the  theme  in  their  cam- 
paigns under  the  leadership  of  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  It  was  a  topic  that  scored 
with  the  people. 

This  subsequently  has  been  proved  In  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  that  show  personal  safety 
and  a  curb  on  crime  are  major  concerns  of 
the  law  abiding. 

Such  surveys  also  revealed  more  than 
casual  disenchantment  with  the  American 
Judicial  system,  especlaUy  In  the  realms  of 
light  sentences  for  hardened  criminals,  easy 
ball  and  tortured  decisions  that  placed  the 
emphasis  on  rights  of  the  criminal  rather 
than   those   of  the  victims. 

Further  evidence  of  this  dark  public  mood 
toward  the  underworld  and  Its  permissive 
pronouncers  of  penance  came  this  weekend 
with  the  favorable  response  accorded  what 
might  be  a  modern  version  of  the  Wild  West's 
"hanging  Judge." 

Appropriately,  the  locale  was  In  Oklahoma 
where  District  Court  Judge  Robert  D.  Slmms 
in  Tulsa  received  hundreds  of  letters  con- 
gratulating him  for  his  support  of  a  house- 
wife who,  carrying  her  nine-month-old  baby 
in  her  arms,  shot  and  killed  an  ex-convict 
who  kicked  In  the  door  of  her  home. 

The  Judge  returned  the  woman's  pistol 
to  her  after  ruling  the  homicide  was  Justi- 
fiable and  said  she  did  "no  less  than  what  i 
would  expect  my  wife  to  do  under  similar 
circumstances.  If  more  people  did  this,  we 
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would  have  less  of  the  problem  we  have  in 
this  country  today." 

Judge  Slmms  Is,  of  course,  correct  In  his 
dearlng  the  woman  and  In  his  observation 
that  more  self-protection  under  like  cir- 
cumstances is  needed,  even  though  this  has 
prompted  bleeding  heart  liberals  to  protest 
that  no  Judge  should  encourage  meeting 
violence  with  violent  reaction. 

He  also  offered  wise  advice  to  each  of  his 
correspondents,  whom  he  answered  person- 
»lly.  that  they  express  their  views  support- 
ing bis  law  tmd  order  emphasis  to  their  local 
Judges. 

We  are  Inclined  to  believe  that  an  ample 
amount  of  mall  to  our  area's  Circuit  Court 
and  Court  of  Record  Judges  complimenting 
them  for  stern  Justice  and  denouncing  them 
for  any  unwonted  forbearance  with  the  ha- 
bitual and/or  hard  core  criminal  might  have 
a  salutary  effect  on  our  courts,  splrallng  up- 
ward from  the  local  level  to  the  highest 
bench. 

In  this  respect,  we  would  suggest  that  our 
county  and  state  Judges  lend  serious  thought 
and  courageous  effort  to  establish  some  new 
mlleposts  in  law  by  logical  decisions  that  dis- 
regard outmoded  precedents  set  In  other 
times  and  In  a  different  atmosphere. 

Many  decisions  handed  down  these  days 
are  predicated  on  previous  findings  for  cases 
decided  In  circumstances  that  do  not  prevail 
today. 

In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  for  example, 
the  wave  of  sympathy  was  at  the  outset  for 
those  struggling  for  equality,  and  Innumer- 
able decisions  stretched  or  bent  the  law  to 
conform  with  the  then  prevailing  public 
mood.  What  with  the  abuses  of  civil  rights, 
the  callous  use  of  the  issue  for  selfish  polit- 
ical purposes  and  the  dlsf^polntments  en- 
gendered by  desegregation.  It  Is  possible  that 
.some  more  practical  law  can  be  found  In  new 
precedents  established  In  the  prevailing  and 
different  climate  of  public  opinion. 

The  same  might  be  said  for  cases  of  crimi- 
nal appeal  where  precedent  has  been  set  on 
the  basis  of  fiimsy  technicalities.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  under  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger  already  has  begun  to  undo  some  of 
the  mischief  with  the  law  committed  by  the 
so-called  Warren  Supreme  Court. 

But  the  Job  requires  more  than  distilling 
the  mischief  with  the  law  committed  by  the 
local  and  state  level  with  new  positions  of 
law  upon  which  the  appellate  and  final 
courts  can  base  decisions.  The  federal  dis- 
trict court  system  and  its  eagerness  to  as- 
sume Jurisdictions  also  could  stand  some  re- 
medial findings  at  law. 

Years  of  deterioration  would  not  be  un- 
done overnight,  but  an  approach  through 
establishing  new  precedents  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  times  would  be  an  effort  heading 
In  the  direction  of  restoring  confidence  In. 
our  courts  and  making  law  and  order  an 
expected  commodity  and  not  a  biennial  elec- 
tion Issue. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

National  Secretaries  Association 
throughout  the  years. 

John's  civic  activities  seem  endless,  but 
most  important  I  feel  I  should  point  out 
his  interest  in  young  people.  While  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  McCollister  &  Co., 
John  found  time  for  the  Children's  Me- 
morial Hospital,  the  Greater  Omaha  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Children,  and  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  also  taught 
Sunday  school  for  10  years. 

John  is  well  acquainted  with  the  ben- 
efits available  to  members  of  the  National 
Secretaries.  He  has  simg  loud  praises 
about  the  association  to  his  Washington 
staff  and  has  urged  them  to  join  the  Cap- 
itol Hill  chapter. 

His  secretary.  Mrs.  Sandy  Sisson,  who 
nominated  him  for  this  honor,  has  been 
a  NSA  member  since  1966.  She  is  cur- 
rently a  board  member  and  correspond- 
ing secretary,  and  has  served  as  treasurer 
and  recording  secretary. 

I  salute  Nebraska's  National  Secretar- 
ies Association  for  their  admirable  choice 
for  "Boss  of  the  Year."  John  has  attend- 
ed every  Boss'  night  since  1966  and  I 
know  his  "Boscar"  was  accepted  with 
great  honor  and  will  bring  him  much 
pleasure. 


WHO  WRITES  THE  TAX  LAWS? 


McCOLLISTER — BOSS  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
night  a  great  honor  was  bestowed  on  a 
colleague  and  a  good  friend.  John  Y.  Mc- 
Collister has  been  named  "Boss  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Ak-Sar-Ben  chapter  of  the 
National  Secretaries  Association. 

Congressman  McCollister  was  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  his  accomplishments  in 
the  civic  and  business  world,  his  enthu- 
siastic nature  and  his  support  for  the 
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1972.  Mr.  Domreoe  estimate  that  figure  wUl 
reach  $5  billion  a  year  by  1976. 

Other  Independent  tax  experts  contend 
that  the  Treasury's  ostensible  reason  for  the 
ADR — as  a  fiscal  tool  to  boost  the  lagging 
economy — Is  a  phony  argument.  Prof  Robert 
Blener  of  Northwestern  University  doubts  the 
ADR  "will  have  much  effect  on  Investment" 
m  the  long  run,  and  "certainly  almost  no 
effect  over  the  abort  period." 

A  public  hearing  Is  scheduled  for  May  3. 
but  a  Treasury  spokesman  Is  quoted  In  news 
reports  to  the  effect  that  whatever  the  testi- 
mony, the  Treasury  plans  to  go  ahead  with 
the  ADR.  The  opposition  will  certainly  be 
represented  In  force  at  the  hearing.  Just  as 
certainly,  the  Treasury  should  be  on  hand, 
displaying  a  more  sensitive  ear  than  it  has 
to  date. 

But  If  the  Treasury  persists  In  Its  over- 
conoem  toward  business  via,  the  tax  laws, 
some  public  interest  law  group  will  have 
a  strong  case  to  carry  into  the  courts  for 
argument  on  constitutional   grounds. 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  interest  and  concern  of  Members 
of  Congress  about  the  projxwed  asset 
depreciation  rtinge  regulations  an- 
nounced by  Treasury,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  following  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  article  is 
from  the  issue  of  April  17,  1971,  and 
follows : 

Who  Writes  the  Tax  Laws? 

The  United  States  Treasury  Is  moving 
perilously  close  to  violating  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  tax  law,  as  written  by 
Congress,  in  a  proposed  new  business  de- 
preciation schedule  known  officially  as  the 
Asset  Depreciation  Range  (ADR) 

Brlefiy,  the  situation  is  this:  the  power 
to  tax  resides  with  Congress,  which  In 
Section  167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  provided  that  business  may  de- 
duct from  the  corporate  income  tax  "a 
reasonable  allowance"  for  wear,  tear,  and 
obsolescence  of  capital  assets,  such  as 
machinery.  Last  January  President  Nixon 
Issued  a  statement  announcing  the  new 
ADR  system.  He  described  It  as  "essen- 
tially a  change  in  timing"  that  would  al- 
low business  "to  reduce  tax  payments  now. 
when  additional  purchasing  power  Is  needed, 
and  to  make  up  these  jjayments  In  later 
years." 

But  Robert  J.  Domrese.  editor  of  the 
Harvard  Law  Review,  terms  the  ADR  sys- 
tem "a  conceptually  distinct  system  of 
capital  cost  recovery"  that  bears  no  relation 
to  depreciation  accounting  as  Congress  pro- 
vided for  in  the  tax  law.  He  argues  that  the 
ADR  is  inequitable  because  it  confers  a 
special  bonxis  on  business. 

Secretary  of  Treasury  Connally  acknowl- 
edges that  the  liberalized  tax  credit  will 
cost  the  Treasury  $2.7  billion  In  fiscal  year 


THE  TRUTH  IN  ADVERTISING 
ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  22,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  identical  to  that 
introduced  by  Senators  McGovern  and 
Moss  entitled  "The  Truth  in  Advertis- 
ing Act  of  1971."  I  applaud  and  endorse 
the  initiative  taken  by  the  initial  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation  in  the  Senate  and 
am  honored  to  introduce  this  proposal 
in  the  House.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  make  available  to  consumers  relevant 
information  used  by  an  advertiser  in 
supporting  advertising  claims  of  superi- 
ority over  competing  products. 

I  have  long  felt  that  advertising  claims 
concerning  performance,  eflBcacy,  and 
product  characteristics  which  allegedly 
are  based  on  reliable  testing  techniques 
are  incorporated  In  the  advertisement  it- 
self and  consumers  should  have  access 
to  the  data  up>on  which  the  claims  are 
based.  This  bill  would  require  advertisers 
to  make  this  type  of  information  avail- 
able and  would  act  as  an  incentive  to 
advertisers  in  developing  meaningful 
data  upon  which  intelligent  consimier 
preferences  may  be  made. 

Compliance  with  this  bill  by  advertis- 
ers should  not  be  difficult  in  that  docu- 
mentation would  only  be  needed  to  be 
supplied  when  requested  and  that  the 
advertisers  would  be  entitled  to  charge 
the  consimier  for  the  cost  incurred  in 
reproducing  the  documentation  upon 
which  the  advertising  claims  are  based. 

In  John  Kenneth  Galbraith's  book, 
"The  New  Industrial  State,"  he  defines 
advertising  as  "consimier  management." 
Consumers  today  are  demanding  that 
they  not  be  managed  but  informed  and 
that  advertising  material  contain  truly 
meaningful  information  as  to  one  prod- 
uct's superiority  over  another. 

This  bill  should  also  be  welcomed  by 
industry  in  that  competition  will  be  en- 
hanced through  actions  designed  to 
eliminate  deceptive  advertising  based  on 
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that 


unsubstantiated  advertising  claims.  JDe- 
ceptive  advertising  is  not  only  harmful 
to  the  constuner  but  can  also  result  in 
lost  sales  to  companies  who  must  com- 
pete with  advertising  of  competitors 
based  upon  false  and  deceptive  clainis  of 
product  superiority.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  I  the 
bill  in  the  Congressional  Record  at  jthis 
point:  I 

The  Trtjth  in  Advxbtising  Act  of  19^71 
A  bill  to  require  the  fumlBhlng  of  docuiteii- 
Utlon  of  claims  concerning  safety,  per- 
formance, efficacy,  characterlstlca,  ^and 
comparative  price  of  advertlaed  proOucts 
and  services 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of  A^ner- 
ica  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  this  Actimay 
be  cited  as  the  "Truth  In  Advertising  A^t  of 

1971". 

mroTmoB  am  rotipos* 

Skc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
Informed  consumers  are  essential  to  thfl  fair 
and  efficient  functioning  of  the  free  m4rket 
economy;  that  the  individual  has  the  ^ight 
to  know  and  ought  to  be  able  to  obtalli  for 
his  personal  consideration,  the  dociim^nta- 
tlon  advertlsera  use  in  support  of  cUlmlB  for 
the  products  and  services  he  Is  asked  to  :pur- 
chase;  and  that  this  Inlormatlon.  whlcH  fre- 
quently Is  unavailable  through  the  advertis- 
ing Itself.  Is  needed  by  the  Individual  to  make 
Intelligent  and  Informed  choices  In  today's 
highly  competitive  and  complex  market  alace. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  ( 1 )  ^^  en- 
sure that  no  advertisement  can  be  dissemi- 
nated If  substantiating  documentation  is  not 
available  to  the  public  and  (2)  to  ensure  that 
Individuals  will  be  able  to  exercise  their  rlgt»t 
to  know,  to  protect  themselves  from  ui^ub- 
stantlated  claim*  and  to  act  directly  to(  pro- 
mote faUmess  In  advertising. 
DKrormoira 

Sac.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "advertisement"  mea^s  all 
forms  of  promotion  for  products  and  services 
conveyed  through,  but  not  limited  to.  tadlo. 
television,  cable  television,  cinema,  fews- 
papers,  magazines,  billboards,  posters,  ilreot 
mall  material  and  point  of  s»le  dlsplaf  ma- 
terial. 

(b)  The  term  'Commission"  mean*  the 
Federal  Trade  Oommlaelon. 

(c)  The  term  "commerce"  means  |com- 
merce  between  any  State,  or  possession  ^f  the 
United  States,  or  the  District  of  Colu|nbla. 
and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  between 
points  within  the  same  State,  poeeeeslon,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  througl)  any 
place  outside  thereof;  or  within  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  or  any  poeseaslon  of  the  Italted 
States.  ! 

(d)  The  term  "documentation"  metUM — 
(1)  In  the  case  of  any  advertlsemenl)  con- 
taining claims  concerning  the  aafetyJ  per- 
formance, efficacy,  or  characteristics  j  of  a 
product  or  service  Including  testimonials 
thereto — 

(A)  a  full  and  complete  description  of  all 
material  aspects  of  any  pertinent  reseafch  or 
other  data,  including  a  detailed  summary  of 
all  teats.  In  support  of  or  detracting  fro<n  any 
claim  In  the  advertisement,  Lncludlnf;  the 
name  and  address  of  any  testing  organiza- 
tion or  agency  and  Its  principal  officer^,  the 
results  of  any  tests,  the  brand  names  of  Prod- 
ucts or  services  tested,  and  the  technical 
names  of  any  Ingredients  tested: 

(B)  when  specifically  requested  by  f  P*^- 
son,  full  disclosure  of  all  material  research. 
tests,  and  other  data  contained  in  tlie  de- 
scription and  suaunary  referred  to  In  tlause 
(A)  of  this  paragraph.  Nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  require  dlsclosvire  of  the. exact 
product  formulation  when  such  a  disclosure 
comprises  a  trade  secret; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  advertisement  with 
respect  to  comparative  price,  a  substantial 
representative  listing  of  prices  of  products  or 
services  sold  In  the  marketing  area  served  by 
the  advertisement  which  form  the  basis  for 
the  comparison. 

(e)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual, corporation,  partnership,  association, 
or  any  organized  group.  Including  local. 
State,   or  Federal  Government  agencies. 

(f)  The  term  "principal  office"  means  the 
headquarters,  corporate  or  otherwise,  of  the 
person  disseminating  the  advertising;  how- 
ever. In  the  case  of  regional  or  local  adver- 
tising, the  principal  office  shall  mean  an 
office  located  within  the  regional  or  local 
marketing  area  In  which  the  advertising  Is 
disseminated. 

UNLAWFUL    ADVERTISING    WTTHOirT    rORNISHINO 
DOCUMBNTATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
pyerson  to  disseminate,  or  cause  to  be  dis- 
seminated, by  the  United  States  maUs,  or  In 
commerce  by  the  use  of,  but  not  limited  to. 
radio,  television,  cable  television,  cinema, 
newspapers,  magazines,  billboards,  posters, 
and  point  of  sale  display  material,  any  ad- 
vertisement concerning  the  safety,  per- 
formance, efficacy,  characteristics  or  com- 
parative price  of  any  product  or  service  un- 
less documentation  Is  available  at  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  such  person  In  the  United 
States  for  public  Inspection,  including  the 
furnishing  of  copies  of  such  documentation 
to  any  person  requesting  such  documenta- 
tion by  mall,  telephone,  or  otherwise.  The 
cost  of  duplication  may  be  charged  to  the 
person  requesting  such  copies  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  charge  exceed  the  actual  cost  of 
duplication. 

(b)  The  publisher,  radio  or  television 
broadcast  station,  or  agency  or  medium  for 
the  dissemination  of  advertising,  except  the 
person  making  the  claims  subject  to  this  Act 
m  such  advertisement,  shall  be  liable  under 
this  section  by  reason  of  the  dissemination 
of  such  advertising — 

(1>  If  he  refuses,  on  the  verbal  or  written 
request  of  any  person,  to  furnish  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  who  caused  him  to 
disseminate  such  advertisement. 

(2)  If  he  falls  to  Inform  publicly  his  read- 
ers, listeners  of  viewers  on  a  regular  basis 
that  documentation  for  advertising  claims  Is 
available  upon  request  and  that  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  making  the  adver- 
tising claims  subject  to  this  Act,  and  car- 
ried by  his  publication  or  broadcast  station. 
Is  available  by  contacting  his  publication  or 
station. 

(c)  The  dissemination  or  the  causing  to  be 
disseminated  of  any  advertisement  in  vlola- 
Uon  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shaU  be  an 
unfair  or  receptive  act  or  practice  In  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

AOlCINISTaATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  This  Act  shall  be  enforced  by 
the  Commission  under  rules,  regulations  and 
procedure  provided  for  In  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prevent  any  person  from  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  In  the  same  man- 
ner, by  the  scune  means,  and  with  the  same 
Jurisdiction,  powers  and  duties  as  though 
all  applicable  terms  and  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  were  Incorpo- 
rated Into  and  made  a  part  of  this  Act.  Any 
such  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  and  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  and  Immunities  pro- 
vided In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
In  the  same  manner,  by  the  same  means,  and 
with  the  same  Jurisdiction,  powers  and 
duties  as  though  the  applloaUe  terms  and 
provisions  of  such  Act  were  incorjxjrated  Into 
and  made  a  part  ol  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
persons  f  xcepted  by  section  9(a)  (6)  thereof 
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shall  not  thereby  be  exempted  from  Federal 
Trade  Commission  enforcement  of  the,  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  substantive  and  procedural  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necesssiry  or  prop- 
er in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ETTECnVE   DATE 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment; except  that  subsection  5(c)  shall  take 
effect  Immediately. 


FORMATION  OP  THE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or  GEoaciA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  information  concerning  the 
formation  of  the  Selective  Service  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States.  During  the 
month  of  April,  I  received  a  newsletter 
from  the  founder  and  national  presi- 
dent of  this  organization.  Brig.  Gen.  Ber- 
nard T.  Pranck  m,  retired.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  the  high  quality  of 
the  newsletter  and  the  thoughtf ulness  of 
its  content,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Selective  Se«vice  Association, 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  B.C.,  Apr.  9,  1971. 

Gbeetings:  The  enthusiastic  response  to 
my  letter  announcing  formation  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Association  of  the  United 
States  was  most  gratifying.  Rather  than  at- 
tempt to  answer  your  letters  individually,  I 
am  using  this  means  to  thank  each  of  you 
and  respond  to  your  requests  for  further  In- 
formation on  the  Association;  Its  purposes, 
structure  and  eligibility  for  membership. 

The  purpose  as  set  out  in  Article  II  of  the 
Constitution  Is  to  foster  an  adeqiiate  and 
effective  national  defense  posture  by:  a)  sup- 
porting a  realistic  national  military  man- 
power procurement  policy;  and  b)  promoting 
and  improving  development  and  execution  of 
such  policy. 

The  Association  structure  Is  highly  decen- 
tralized with  a  chapter  In  each  state.  Each 
chapter  has  a  president,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary and  treastirer.  The  chapter  president  it 
a  member  of  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  governing  body  of  the  National 
Association.  Hereafter  membership  In  a  state 
chapter  will  be  a  prerequisite  to  hold  na- 
tional office. 

Membership  Is  open  to  all  persons  now 
heretofore  or  hereafter  connected  with  the 
Selective  Service  System  in  any  capacity,  ac- 
tive or  inactive,  at  any  level.  Including  local 
and  appeal  board  members,  clerical  assist- 
ants of  boards,  and  advisors  to  boards  and 
other  elements  of  the  system. 

In  order  to  promote  frequent  and  effective 
two-way  communications,  membership  dues 
win  be  divided  evenly  between  state  chapters 
and  the  national  office  and  each  member  will 
hold  a  national  membership  and  member- 
ship In  his  state  chi«)ter.  The  types  of  mem- 
bership are:  Annual— ♦lO;  Life— »50;  Char- 
ter— •100  (limited  to  600  memberships): 
Benefactor  and  Honorary — Selected  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

State  chapters  are  developing.  As  soon  as 
you  can,  i^ease  write  or  phone  us  so  that  we 
can  know  what  part  you  wish  to  take  In  the 
formation  of  yoxir  state  chapter.  The  nation- 
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il  office  will  give  all  necessary  help  and  aaslst- 
gjjce  in  the  formation  of  the  state  chapters. 
The  Association  will  actively  participate  In 
anything  that  Is  likely  to  affect  the  system 
ndjnmistratlvely  or  legislatively  and  wiU  keep 
each  member  currently  informed.  A  compli- 
mentary copy  of  the  Association's  most  recent 
eooununlcatlon  to  members  Is  enclosed. 
Sincerely, 

Bernako  T.  Franck  m. 
Brigadier  General  (ret.)  VANG.. 

President. 

Report  to  the  Association 
An  emphatic  stop  In  Congressional  repudia- 
tion of  the  recent  trend  toward  centraliza- 
tion and  federalization  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  was  taken  when  the  House  of 
Eepresentatlvee  voted  to  prohibit  "coloca- 
Uon"  of  Local  Boards  of  which  over  600  were 
In  progress. 

Present  authority  In  the  law  to  create 
intercounty  Local  Boards  was  at  the  same 
tune  taken  away  from  the  President,  remov- 
ing the  only  remaining  basU  that  conceivably 
could  be  used  to  consolidate  or  colocate 
Lc>cal  Boards. 

Responsible  for  these  were  the  "Brlnkley 
Amendments"  that  could  well  be  ranked 
historically  with  the  nationally  famous  "Ty- 
(Ungs  Amendment"  to  the  1940  Selective 
Service  Act. 

Authored  and  ably  presented  by  Repre- 
(entatlve  Jack  Brlnkley  of  Georgia,  the 
amendments  to  Insure  the  continued  In- 
tegrity of  the  Local  Board  System  received 
tlmost  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  House 
membership,  which  almost  certainly  Insures 
their  survival  through  the  Senate,  where 
many  members  already  have  been  made 
aware  by  you  of  what  has  been  occurring  In 
their  states. 

State  Headquarters  and  Local  Boards  have 
every  reason  to  expect  action  soon  to  halt  all 
local  board  centralization  In  process  and  to 
create  new  local  boards  with  fimctlonlng 
offices  In  every  county  which  may  not  now  be 
serviced  with  a  board. 

The  Selective  Service  System  Is  still  living, 
however.  In  the  shadow  of  an  effort  to  abol- 
ish states  and  localities  In  Its  operation, 
under  frequently  asserted,  but  never  dem- 
onstrated, claim  that  In  centralization  lies 
•U  the  virtues  of  fairness,  uniformity  and 
freedom.  Evidence  of  this  Is  contained  In 
claims  of  monetary  savings  by  closing  local 
boards  occupying  free  quarters,  by  profess- 
ing that  service  to  registrants  whose  boards 
are  open  only  a  few  days  a  week  Is  Improved 
by  closing  the  boards  completely  and  by  the 
proposed  dismissal  of  the  more  than  600 
local  board  personnel  while  at  the  same  time 
substantially  Increasing  and  upgrading  the 
National    Headquarters    staff. 

One  of  the  most  telling  arguments  on  the 
House  floor  was  that  consolidation  of  Local 
Board  facilities,  regardless  of  how  It  Is  done, 
m  addition  to  destroying  local  board  Integ- 
rity, merely  transfers  the  cost  of  operation 
from  the  Government  to  the  registrants, 
their  dependents  and  board  members  who 
must  bear  this  additional  burden  of  time  and 
travel. 

The  House  also  rejected  the  Selective 
Service  proposals  to  eliminate  exemptions 
for  divinity  students,  to  authorize  and  pay 
Advisors  to  the  Director  $150  per  day  and  to 
soften  the  alien  provisions.  It  disregarded 
their  advice  to  leave  the  existing  consci- 
entious objector  provisions  stand  and  tough- 
ened It  up  to  require  3  years  of  work  and 
provided  Induction  Into  the  armed  forces 
as  another  penalty  for  failure  or  refusal  to 
work.  All  of  these  actions  are  In  line  with  the 
Information  and  Indication  given  you  in  the 
previous  Association  Report. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  was  predicted,  the  House  returned  to 
the  President  authority  for  undergraduate 
student  deferment.  Authority  for  a  national 
call  In  conjunction  with  the  lottery  was  also 
given  but  legislative  history  makes  It  clear 
that  the  functions  of  selecting  and  ordering 
for  Induction  must  remain  with  the  Local 
Boards. 

An  Important  point  to  bear  In  mind: — 
even  with  the  full  time  we  are  spending  at 
the  Capitol  on  this  legislation,  the  Associa- 
tion will  succeed  in  Its  endeavors  only  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  your  support  and  the 
back-up  you  and  the  many  members  of  the 
System  have  been  furnishing  In  keeping 
the  Members  of  Congress  informed  on  how 
things  are  going  back  home. 


ALASKA  RESOLUTION 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OP    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
primary  functions  any  government  can 
guarantee  its  citizens  is  that  it  enable 
each  and  every  individual  access  to  ad- 
equate health  care. 

One  area  in  which  adequate  health 
care,  especially  proper  dental  care  Is  lack- 
ing, is  for  many  citizens  of  Alaska. 
Though  the  Public  Health  Service  makes 
a  genuine  attempt  to  provide  this  service 
because  of  the  shortage  of  trained  per- 
sonnel and  lack  of  financial  backing,  it 
is  unable  to  bring  proper  dental  care  to 
the  people  of  the  bush. 

In  too  many  instances,  dentists  visit 
the  village  on  a  once-a-year  basis  and 
then  they  treat  only  the  emergency  cases. 
Clearly  the  public  service  needs  more 
dentists  to  fill  this  important  void.  The 
State  legislature  of  Alaska  has  obsei-ved 
this  problem  and  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  66 — Relating 

TO  Dental  Care  in  the  Rural  Areas  of 

Alaska 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the 
citizens  of  rural  Alaska  is  adequate  dental 
care;  and 

WTiereae,  In  order  to  encourage  the  practice 
of  dentistry  In  rural  areas,  the  state  permits 
dentists  to  practice  In  areae  that  are  100 
miles  or  more  from  a  resident  licensed  den- 
tist: and 

Whereas  In  the  rural  areas  of  Alaska  there 
Is  not  a  large  enough  population  to  support 
a  private  practitioner;  and 

Whereas  both  the  residents  of  any  given 
community  and  the  dentist  Involved  would 
greatly  benefit  If  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  would  contract  with  those 
dentlata  living  In  rural  areas  to  service  thoee 
United  States  beneficiaries  who  reside  In  the 
area  of  the  dentist's  practice;  and 

Whereas,  If  this  were  done,  it  would  free 
Public  Health  Service  personnel  to  concen- 
trate their  efforts  In  the  rural  areas  that 
currently  receive  no  dental  aid  In  any  way; 
and 

Whereas  In  certain  arecu  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  Is  now  planning  to 
send  their  personnel  Into  areas  whwe  prac- 
ticing dentists  are  already  In  reeldenoe  and 
this  Is  due  to  a  lack  of  funds  in  the  Public 
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Health  Service  budget  for  coatractual  serv- 
ices; 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
that  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
Is  urgently  requested  to  Immediately  seek 
adequate  funding  for  contraotua.!  servicee  so 
that  It  may  oontract  with  private  persoos 
to  service  United  States  bsneflclartee  In  the 
area  of  a  private  practitioner's  residence,  and 
to  redirect  their  dental  care  services  to  thoee 
areas  of  the  state  that  are  totaUy  lacking  In 
dental  services  at  this  time;  and  be  It 

Further  resolved  that  the  United  States 
Congress  is  urgently  requested  to  provide 
increased  and  adequate  funding  for  all  areas 
of  concern  to  the  United  Statee  Public  Health 
Service,  and  especially  the  allotment  of  In- 
creased contractual  funds  for  dental  services. 

Copies  of  this  Reeolutlon  stoall  be  ssnt  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Elliott 
Richardson,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
He«ath,  EducaUon  and  Welfare;  and  to  the 
Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable 
Mike  Gravel,  U.  S.  Senators ,  and  ttie  Honor- 
able Nick  Be^ch,  U.  S.  Representative,  mem- 
bers of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Congresa 


CONSERVATION  IS  A  BASIS  FOR  NE- 
GOTIATIONS WITH  ECUADOR, 
PERU,  AND  CHILE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Associ- 
ated Press  reported  out  of  Cincinnati 
this  week  on  a  speech  by  Ecuadorian 
Ambassador  Carlos  Mantilla-Ortega. 
The  Ambassador  was  quoted  as  saying 
his  coimtry  has  been  seizing  UJ3.  fish- 
ing vessels  in  an  effort  to  control  the 
ecological  balance  of  fish  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

This  was  a  welcome  admission  for  it 
might  be  a  basis  for  negotiations  over 
our  dispute  and  their  seizures  of  our  tuna 
fishing  vessels  as  well  as  their  claim  of 
200-miles  jurisdiction  off  their  coast. 
Peru  and  Chile  share  this  claim  of  sov- 
ereignty offshore. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard 
that  ecology  was  the  reason  for  the  juris- 
dictional claim,  and  I  welcome  the 
news.  And,  by  the  way,  the  Ecuadorian 
Ambassador  is  a  man  highly  respected 
by  our  Government. 

American  fishermen  are  second  to 
none  in  their  desire  to  conserve  fishery 
resources,  and  if  conservation  is  the  basis 
for  the  Latin  Americans'  concern,  then 
we  certainly  have  a  basis  for  settlement 
of  our  differences. 

I  am  urging  our  State  Department  to 
make  the  overtures  necessary  for  talks 
on  the  conservation  of  fish  in  these 
waters,  and  I  am  hopeful  agreement 
can  be  reached  In  the  matter  for  I  com- 
mend the  Ambassador's  statement  when 
he  said : 

Our  position  toward  tuna  fishing  off  our 
coast  rises  mainly  from  our  Interest  in  ecol- 

cgy- 

U.S.  tuna  fishermen,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  glad  to  cooperate  to  protect  and  con- 
serve the  ecology. 
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THE  ANTIENVTRONMENTALISIJS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  iorry 
state  of  the  national  economy  sinci!  the 
Nixon  administration  came  into  offio;  has 
led  me  to  have  grave  doubts  as  tci  the 
competency  of  President  Nixon's  eco- 
nomic advisers.  Despite  the  rhetoric  of 
the  President  and  his  advisers,  the  econ- 
omy remains  in  very  bad  shape  inleed. 
Unemployment  is  up.  employmeiit  is 
down.  Prices  keep  rising,  corporate  i  )rof- 
its  keep  falling. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  one  would  I  hink 
that  the  President  would  insist  that  his 
economic  advisers  stick  to  theii-  own  cnit- 
ting  and  try  to  make  whole  the  fabi  ic  of 
our  economic  system.  However,  the  I  resi- 
dent's economic  advisers  apparently  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  havoc  whicl,  has 
been  done  to  the  economy;  they  no\r  ap- 
pear to  be  out  to  wreck  the  environment 
as  well. 

Specifically,  I  am  referring  to  Heudrik 
S.  Houthakker.  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Coimcil  of  Economic  Adviser;  who 
switched  from  economics  to  ecologj  in  a 
speech  to  the  Cleveland  Business  I  icon 
omists  Club  on  April  19,  197 L  As  an 
economist,  the  record  shows  Mr.  Hout- 
hakker to  be  a  "C"  student  at  best.  As 
an  ecologist,  I  am  afraid  that  he  yould 
rank  as  a  clear-cut  failure. 

The  New  York  Times  of  April  20,Jl971, 
carried  a  news  report  on  Mr.  Houlhak' 
ker's  Cleveland  speech  and  on  ApBil  22, 
1971,  the  Times  commented  editorially 
on  Mr.  Houthakker's  views  unde:-  the 
heading  "The  Anti-Envlronmentalli  ts."  I 
would  like  to  share  both  the  news  r  eport 
and  the  editorial  with  my  colleague^  and, 
therefore,  I  Insert  the  texts  of  thes^  two 
Items  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

EUVlRONMENTk  LISTS 


Nixon    Aide    Contends 

Underestimate  Social  Cost  or  Oo 


'  LS 


(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington. — One  of  the  Governments 
top  economists  criticized  and  even  ridiculed 
some  environmentalists  today,  saying 
would  Impose  too  heavy  a  "social  co^t"  In 
trying  to  achieve  their  goals. 

Dlscvisalng  current  Issues  such  as  ths  pro 
posed  Alaskan  oil  pipeline  and  cuttlni;  tl 
ber  from  the  national  forests,  Hendrlk  S 
Houthakker,  a  member  of  the  Presidents 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  concludsd 

"We  have  to  be  sure  that  no  single  li^terest 
group,  no  matter  how  highly  motivated,  be 
allowed  to  dictate  an  extreme  solutlo^ 
Is  not  In  the  general  Interest." 

Mr.  Houthakker  gave  his  views  In  a  ipeech 
to  the  Cleveland  Business  Economist* i  Club, 
the  text  of  which  was  made  available  here 

Contending  that  the  nation  ha<i  "an 
urgent  need"  for  the  oil  from  Alaslda  and 
that  there  was  "no  satisfactory  alternative" 
to  a  pipeline,  he  maintained  that  ^t  was 
"clearly  extreme  to  sug^gest  that  we  ^annot 
take  any  chances  at  all  with  the  permafrost" 
In  Alaska.  Permafrost  Is  a  permanently  JTrozen 
layer  of  soil  or  subsoil  In  an  arctic  legion 

"Even   In   the  highly  unlikely  event   that 
some  of  the  permafrost  would  be  melted,"  he 
said,  "the  area  involved  could  hardly  b*  more 
than  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the  tot  U  per 
mafrost  In  Alaska." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  foe  the  national  forests,  Mr.  Houthakker 
emphasized  the  need  for  more  lumber  to 
meet  the  universally  desired  Increase  In  hous- 
ing construction,  noting  that  lumber  prices 
had  recently  begun  rising  again.  He  con- 
tinued : 

"The  secwch  for  less  damaging  ways  of 
cutting  timber  should  be  actively  pursued, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  Impair  ova  abUlty  to  supply  the  na- 
tion with  the  housing  it  needs  while  at  the 
same  time  satisfying  the  legitimate  demands 
for  a  better  physical  environment.  Some  of 
the  more  extreme  conservationists  come  close 
to  arguing  that  there  should  be  no  cutting 
on  the  national  forests  at  all." 

He  said  the  nation  might  need  "a  more 
clear-cut  division  of  the  national  forests  into 
recreational  and  other  uses."  The  present 
method  of  multiple  use  "worked  well  until 
recently."  he  said,  "but  apparently  no  longer 
satisfies  present  conservationists  demands." 

In  discussing  the  air  pwllutlon  problem, 
Mr.  Houthakker  said  there  should  be  some 
degree  of  local  choice  on  how  stringent 
standards  should  be. 

Any  air  standard,  he  said,  "implies  a  value 
Judgment  on  the  social  importance  of  clean 
air  relative  to  the  social  cost  of  achieving 
It."  He  continued; 

"There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  this  value 
Judgment  should  lead  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion everywhere.  It  Is  conceivable  that  a  de- 
pressed area  may  want  to  attract  Industry 
at  the  expense  of  a  less  stringent  air  stand- 
ard; the  citizens  of  thc\t  area  should  be  able 
to  have  some  influenco  on  the  choice  in- 
volved, even  though  It  Is  also  appropriate  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  set  minimum 
standards  for  the  entire  country,  as  the 
Clean  air  Act  provides." 

He  denied  that  this  viewp.->lnt  amounted 
to  a  "Magna  Carta  for  polluters,"  as  has 
been  charged  by  Representative  Henry  S. 
Reuss,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Houthakker  began  his  speech  with 
a  sarcastic  description  of  the  gloomier  fore- 
casts of  man's  future  by  some  environmen- 
talists. 

"While  human  ecology  does  not  seem  to 
have  developed  either  the  conceptual  frame- 
work or  the  empirical  evideruse  that  would 
make  It  into  a  science."  he  said,  "the  liter- 
ature makes  up  for  this  by  a  liberal  supply 
of  horror  stories  that  make  the  description 
of  economics  as  'the  dismal  science'  ob- 
solete" 

He  said  that  "while  prophets  of  doom  do 
not  always  agree  whether  the  human  race 
will  starve  to  death,  boil  to  death,  freeze  to 
death  or  merely  blow  itself  up,  they  do  seem 
to  agree  that  things  cannot  go  on  much 
longer." 

The  Antienvtronmentalists 
Besides  the  expected  and  appropriate 
speeches  on  protecting  the  environment. 
Earth  Week  has  produced  a  number  of  pro- 
nouncements urging  limits  to  such  protec- 
tion. Conservation  is  all  very  well,  their  au- 
thors suggest,  but  other  matters  should  have 
priority — such  as  poverty,  crime  and  even 
the  need  to  attract  Industry  to  depressed 
areas — and,  anyway,  the  threat  of  pollution 
Is  overdone.  Such  arguments  seem  to  us  pain- 
fully illogical  when  they  are  not  downright 
disingenuous. 

If  these  critics  merely  deplored  the  doom- 
crying  which  a  few  environmentalists  Indulge 
in,  there  would  be  little  room  for  disagree- 
ment. Extravagant  scare-tactics  in  this  area 
are  like  defeatism  In  war — they  either  para- 
lyze the  troops  or  discredit  the  source.  But 
some  of  these  opponents  of  environmental 
reform  go  a  great  deal  further. 

It  is  especially  hard  to  take  at  face  value 
the  protestations  that  concern  for  the  under- 
privileged should  have  precedence  over  con- 
cern for  the  environment.  Why  does  It  have 
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to  be  the  elther-or?  Aren't  the  lungs  of  the 
poor  as  badly  affected  as  those  of  the  rich 
by  the  polluted  air  they  breathe?  More  so. 
one  would  think,  since  more  of  them  are 
concentrated  for  more  of  the  time  in  the  in- 
dustrialized central   cities. 

Are  the  children  of  the  poor  not  entitled 
to  nihx  at  clean  public  beaches  and  to  bathe 
in  unpolluted  water,  especially  since,  unlike 
those  of  the  rich,  they  are  not  likely  either 
to  have  their  own  pools  or  be  sent  away  for 
the  summer?  Do  the  poor  have  some  im- 
munity to  fish  contaminated  by  pesticides, 
or  to  other  chemically  poisoned  food,  which 
their  affluent  brothers  do  not  enjoy? 

The  argument  is  foolish,  but  it  Is  innocence 
itself  compared  with  the  shabby  statement 
put  out  a  few  days  sigo  by  Hendrlk  S.  Hout- 
hakker. a  member  of  President  Nixon's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  Going  down  a  list  of 
environmental  causes,  Mr.  Houthakker  found 
reasons  to  minimize  them  all ;  since  there  Is 
"no  satisfactory  alternative"  to  the  Alaskan 
oil  pipeline,  why  worry  about  "a  fraction  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  total  permafrost"  in  the 
state?:  "extreme"  conservationists  are  "close 
to  arguing  that  there  should  be  no  cutting 
on  the  national  forests  at  all";  any  air  stand- 
ard is  only  a  "value  Judgment"  which  should 
be  left  to  local  option,  etc.,  etc. 

On  every  one  of  these  points  the  distin- 
guished Presidential  adviser  Is  guilty  of  more 
blatant  oversimplification,  more  extremism, 
than  the  most  one-sided  of  propagandists  for 
the  environment.  There  Is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  assert  that  no  satisfactory  alternative 
exists  to  the  Alaskan  pipeline  when  a  prob- 
ably safer  Canadian  route  Is  right  now  being 
considered.  The  danger  of  a  disruption  in  the 
hot  oil  line  is  not  to  the  "permafrost"  as 
such,  but  to  miles  of  ground  and  riverbed, 
not  to  mention  wildlife,  and  perhaps  above 
all,  to  the  teeming  waters  of  King  William 
Sound,  where  the  oil  would  be  transferred  to 
tankers. 

Similarly,  no  conservationists  we  are  aware 
of  Virant  to  prohibit  all  cutting  in  the  national 
forests;  many  want,  rather,  to  curb  the  kind 
of  cutting  that  is  death  to  a  forest  and  a  vio- 
lent Jolt  to  the  ecology  of  an  entire  area.  As 
for  local  preferences  on  air  quality,  Mr.  Hout- 
hakker must  know  which  segment  of  the  pop- 
v'.lation  would  have  the  last  word  and  which 
would  suffer  the  consequences. 

Reasonable  men  will  differ  on  this  or  that 
attack  on  an  environmental  evil  as  well  as  on 
priorities.  But  to  denigrate  the  whole  cur- 
rent effort  to  undo  man's  long  abuse  of  na- 
ture Is  to  assume  a  responsibility  as  senseless 
as  it  Is  gratuitous. 


INCOME  TAX  CREDIT  TO  RETIRED 
CITIZENS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prac- 
tice of  providing  an  income  tax  credit  to 
retired  citizens  is  a  commendable  fea- 
ture of  present  tax  laws.  Retired  Amer- 
icans, often  living  on  fixed  Incomes  and 
having  low  earning  potentials,  are 
plagued  by  inflation  and  rising  medical 
needs,  and  they  deserve  special  and  gen- 
erous considerations  to  tax  time. 

The  present  schedule  R  of  Form  1040 
for  retirement  income  credit  computa- 
tion can  often  have  the  result  of  pro- 
viding maximum  credits  for  those  retired 
citizens    needing    them    far   less   than 
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others  who  derive  little  or  no  benefit  from 
this  method  of  computation. 

I  have  just  introduced  legislation 
aimed  to  simplify  and  imiversalize  tax 
credits  for  the  retired.  It  would  provide 
a  flat  $400  credit  to  filers  62  years  of  age 
and  older.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  this 
credit  will  more  fairly  serve  to  relieve 
tax  pressures  on  those  retired  citizens 
who  need  such  benefits.  This  straight- 
forward approach  would  provide  retired 
Americans  with  an  uncomplicated  and 
ui^orm  assurance  of  tax  relief. 

Surely  those  who  have  contributed  to 
the  wealth  of  this  Nation  should  be  given 
such  tax  considerations  in  their  later 
years. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1971 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
almost  since  the  initial  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  the 
need  for  yet  stricter  antipollution  en- 
forcement measures  has  been  clear. 

Several  days  ago  I  attended  the  Long 
Island  Sound  Enforcement  Conference 
in  New  Haven,  which  was  called  because 
it  is  demonstrably  evident  that  the 
sound  continues  to  be  polluted  at  an 
alarming  rate  in  spite  of  Federal  and 
State  antipollution  laws  which  have 
been  on  the  books  for  some  time.  I  am 
sure  that  this  is  true  not  only  of  Long 
Island  Sound  but  of  every  major  body 
of  water  in  our  country.  The  present 
law  was  a  significant  step  when  it  was 
enacted,  but  regrettably  it  seems  not  to 
have  enough  teeth  to  insure  that  the 
battle  against  water  pollution  will  be 
won. 

The  principal  deficiencies  in  the  cur- 
rent law  are : 

That  it  applies  only  to  water  pollution 
of  an  interstate  character; 

That  it  provides  no  subpena  power  to 
compel  attendance  of  polluters  at  en- 
forcement conferences  and  hearings; 

That  it  gives  the  polluter  far  too  great 
a  period  of  time — at  least  12  months  and 
as  a  practical  matter  closer  to  2  years — 
for  voluntary'  compliance  with  abate- 
ment schedules ;  and 

That  it  does  not  authorize  or  man- 
date any  financial  penalties  for  a  pol- 
luter's failure  to  comply  with  an  abate- 
ment schedule. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
so  as  to  remedy  these  deficiencies.  Essen- 
tially it  parallels  the  administration  bill 
recently  introduced,  but  with  two  im- 
portant differences :  it  provides  a  shorter 
period  for  compliance  with  abatement 
schedules,  and  it  doubles  the  potential 
amount  of  financial  penalties  prescribed 
in  the  administration  bill.  In  its  princi- 
pal features,  my  bill  would: 

First.  Broaden  coverage  of  water  qual- 
ity standards  and  enforcement  provi- 
sions to  intrastate,  as  well  as  interstate 
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waters,  including  all  navigable  waters, 
ground  waters,  and  tributaries  of  any 
such  waters; 

Second.  Empower  the  Envlrorunental 
Protection  Administrator  to  issue  an  or- 
der for  prompt  remedial  action  to  a  pol- 
luter; the  order  may  be  based  on  any 
information,  however  obtained,  that  the 
polluter  was  violating  water  quality 
standards; 

Third.  Allow  15  days  for  a  polluter  to 
request  a  hearing  on  such  an  order,  after 
which  time  the  order  shall  become  final 
if  no  hearing  Is  requested; 

Fourth.  Authorize  the  Administrator 
to  modify  and  finalize  his  order  at  the 
completion  of  hearings  if  hearings  are 
requested;  and 

Fifth.  Provide  civil  penalties  up  to 
$50,000  a  day  for  violations  of  final  en- 
forcement orders. 

The  last  provision  would  mean,  for 
example,  that  a  municipality  which  per- 
mitted effluents  of  unacceptable  quality 
to  be  discharged  in  its  sewage  for  a  month 
would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $1.5  million. 

The  time  has  come  to  crswjk  down  hard 
on  industrial  and  municipal  polluters 
that  have  flouted  the  public  interest  for 
several  years.  The  principal  answers,  in 
my  judgment,  are  prompt  compliance 
with  abatement  schedules  and,  in  the 
absence  of  compliance,  major  fines.  My 
bill  would  pccomplish  these  objectives, 
and  I  urge  this  House  to  expedite  its 
enactment. 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  PLIGHT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of 
public  housing  throughout  the  Nation  is 
acute.  Local  public  housing  agencies  are 
in  dire  need  of  funds;  the  supply  of  pub- 
lic housing  units  is  totally  Inadequate.  In 
New  York  City,  for  example,  there  are 
currently  more  than  130,000  families  on 
the  waiting  list  for  public  housing. 

Congress  has  not  been  unaware  of 
these  problems.  In  the  1970  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act,  an  additional 
$75  million  was  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1971  for  the  production  of  public  hous- 
ing. Both  in  the  1969  and  1970  Housing 
Acts,  Congress  provided  for  the  proA'ision 
of  operating  subsidies  to  enable  local 
public  housing  authorities  to  maintain 
existing  developments  while  keeping 
rentals  at  levels  which  low-income  fam- 
ilies can  afford  to  pay.  A  total  of  $150 
million  annually  was  authorized  by  these 
two  acts.  In  addition,  $225  million  is  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1972  for  annual 
contributions  for  public  housing. 

Unfortunately,  Congress,  cognizance 
of  the  problems,  and  its  actions  to  amelio- 
rate them,  have  not  met  with  af- 
firmative action  by  the  administration. 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  chosen  not  to  use  the 
$75  million  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  It  has  also  determined  that  pro- 
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ductlon  in  fiscal  year  1972  will  be  limited 
to  100,000  units,  thereby  using  about  $150 
million  of  the  total  $225  million  author- 
ized. And  as  to  the  $150  million  for  op- 
erating subsidies,  the  Department  has 
released  only  a  small  amount  of  such 
funds  to  date.  Furthermore,  the  Depart- 
ment is  eliminating  special  subsidies 
hitherto  available,  looking  to  the  $150 
million  authorized  by  operating  sub- 
sidies as  the  replacement  for  them. 

Thirteen  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
me  in  writing  to  Secretary  George  Rom- 
ney,  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  urging  reversal  of 
this  decision.  I  am  at  this  point  including 
a  copy  of  that  letter  to  Secretary  Rom- 
ney,  dated  April  21,  1971: 

APRIL  21,  1971. 
Hon.  George  Romney, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 
Dear  Secretary  Romney:  The  plight  of 
public  housing  programs  across  the  nation 
Is  severe,  as  we  are  sure  you  know.  In  New 
York  City,  the  situation  is  dire.  CurrenUy. 
more  than  130,000  families  are  on  the  public 
housing  waiting  list,  and  this  staggering 
figure  exisU  even  after  the  deactivation  of 
applications  which  are  more  than  two  years 
old.  In  light  of  this  state  of  affairs,  there  are 
several  matters  concerning  your  department's 
operation  of  the  public  housing  program 
which  are  of  particular  concern  to  us,  as 
they  very  seriously  affect  the  public  housing 
situation  in  New  York  City. 

In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1970,  the  Congress  authorized  $75  mil- 
lion to  support  contracts  for  additional  hous- 
ing to  be  undertaken  in  fiscal  year  1971.  It 
voted  this  additional  authorization  because 
It  was  clear  that  available  funds  were  sub- 
stantially exhausted.  It  Is  our  understanding 
that  despite  this,  your  department  does  not 
Intend  to  use  any  of  these  additional  funds. 
In  addition,  the  1970  Act  authorized  $225 
miUlon  to  be  contracted  in  fiscal  year  1972 
for  the  initiation  of  additional  public  hous- 
ing units.  It  is  our  understanding  that  your 
department  Intends  to  limit  Its  approvals 
during  fiscal  year  1972  to  a  maximum  of 
100.000  units,  thereby  using  only  about  $150 
mlUlon  of  iU  available  contract  authority. 

We  feel  that  both  of  these  actions  are  In 
contravention  of  the  intent  of  Congress,  r.nd 
we  specifically  request  that  your  department 
use  both  the  $75  million  authorized  for  this 
year  and  the  full  $225  million  authorized 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  with  New  York  City 
of  course  being  allocated  appropriate  sums 
from  these  totals. 

Both  In  the  1969  and  1970  Housing  Acts, 
Congress  provided  for  the  provision  of  oper- 
ating subsidies  to  enable  local  public  hous- 
ing authorities  to  maintain  existing  develop- 
ments m  good  condition  while  keeping  rent- 
als at  levels  which  low-income  families  can 
afford  to  pay.  A  total  of  $150  million  an- 
nually was  authorized  by  these  two  Acts. 
However,  your  department  has  released  only 
a  small  amount  of  such  funds  to  date. 

Again,  we  request  that  your  department 
implement  Congressional  intent  by  using 
these  authorizations  to  their  full  extent. 

We  are  also  concerned  regarding  the  ap- 
parent decision  to  terminate  special  subsi- 
dies hitherto  available.  Theee  include  the 
special  subsidy  for  elderly,  disabled,  handi- 
capped, displaced,  unusuaUy  large,  and  un- 
usually low-income  families  residing  in  pub- 
lic housing;  and  the  special  subsidy  provided 
under  the  Hovislng  Act  of  1969  by  the 
Brooke  Amendment  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  reduced  rent  of  tenants  and 
the  total  operating  costs  of  the  unite  occu- 
pied by  the  tenants. 
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Each  of  these  special  subsldlee  tuncunted 
to  more  than  $50  million  annually  nitlon- 
wide.  HTJD'8  apparent  decision  Is  thut  tlie 
funds  available  for  operating  subaldlss  are 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  $150  million  on  the 
basis  of  amendments  enacted  in  196P  and 
1970.  The  consequence  Is  that  the  $15t)  mil- 
lion authorized  for  operating  deficits  irtll  be 
eaten  up  by  being  applied  to  these  former 
special  subsidies,  and  the  remainder  ^Ul  be 
Inadequate  to  cover  the  operating  deficits  of 
local  public  housing  authorities.  We  stt^ongly 
urge  your  reconsideration  of  this  decision, 
and  would  appreciate  your  apprising,  us  of 
the  basis  for  that  decision,  should  It  pot  be 
changed. 

Finally,  we  are  concerned  regarding  that 
provision  of  the  1970  Housing  Act  authoriz- 
ing your  department  to  promulgate  coft  lim- 
itations suitable  for  localities  on  th^  basla 
of  prototypes  for  various  types  of  corstruc- 
tlon.  These  are  to  be  Issued  by  the  (ind  of 
April.  We  are  very  much  concerned  that  the 
new  prototype  coet  limits  which  will  be  es- 
tablished will  be  sufficient  to  allow  cor  struc- 
tlon  in  New  York  City,  where  costs  aie  par- 
ticularly high.  We  are  also  concern©!  that 
allowance  be  made  for  subsequent  ^pward 
revisions  to  reflect  Increased  costs. 
With  best  regards, 

WiLLUM  P.  Rtan,  Bella  S.  ABZud,  Her- 
M.\N  BADrLLO,  Jonathan  B.  Bn'CHAM, 
Hugh  L.  Carey,  Emanuel  <!eller. 
Shirlkt  Chisholm,  Setmottb  Hjlpern 
Edward    I.    Koch.    Bertram    Iodell, 

CHARLB9  B.   RANGEL,   BENJAMIN   4-  ROS- 
ENTHAL, James  H.  Schtuer, 

Members  of  Condress. 


THE  REAL  GREENING  OP  AMER  [CA— 
SPEECH  BY  HON.  WENDELL  WyATT 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 


OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  April  22,  1971 


REPRESENT  AT  VES 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Windell 
Wyatt.  from  Oregon's  First  Congres- 
sional District,  addressed  the  $nnual 
meeting  of  the  Western  Wood  Prbdwts 
Association  in  San  Francisco  on  March 
11  of  this  year.  His  remarks  are  sD  per- 
tinent and  far  reaching  and  present 
such  an  exciting  challenge  to  this  j  coun- 
try that  I  am  sure  they  will  be  lof  in 
terest  to  other  Members  of  Congreps  and 
I  offer  them  herewith: 

The  Real  Greening  or  Americ. 

A  timely  title  for  my  remarks  might  be 
"The  Real  Oreenlng  of  America."  IJ  think 
this  topic  Is  timely  because  I  believe  that  we 
are  now  entering  an  era  when  undetstand- 
ing  and  cooperation  between  conservationists 
and  wood  fiber  producers  Is  absolutjely  es- 
sential. I  think  the  time  Is  long  past  ^hen  a 
wood  fiber  merchant  and  conserv»tlonlst 
have  been  sworn  enemies.  Some  of  tie  very 
best  conservation  practices  In  this  w0rld  are 
today  a  part  and  parcel  of  sound  tr^  farm 
and  sustained  yield  goals  of  tlmbfr  pro- 
ducers. 

Pirst,  let's  define  conservation.  Tol  me.  It 
means  the  development  and  use  of  our 
natural  resources  on  a  continuing  l)aslB  so 
as  to  yield  the  maximum  benefits,  shcirt  term 
and  long  term,  for  all  of  our  citizens.  These 
people-owned  resources,  which  nature  has 
made  available  to  us,  do  not  belong,  to  any 
one  person,  to  any  one  group  of  persons,  or  to 
any  single  Interest  group.  They  helong  to 
all  of  our  people.  The  most  disadvantaged 
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child  In  the  ghetto  has  an  equal  stake,  an 
equal  ownership  of  these  public  natural 
resources,  equal  to  that  of  each  and  every 
other  person  In  ^he  United  States. 

Wilderness,  recreation,  watershed  manage- 
ment, wild  life  habitat  protection,  timber 
production  and  the  other  piirposcs  for  which 
we  manage  the  forests  of  the  United  States  do 
not  have  to  be  either/or  propositions.  With 
effort  and  with  good  common  sense  we  can 
accommodate  all  of  these  public  values.  I 
suppose  our  differences,  as  usual,  center 
around  the  application  of  a  definition  or  a 
goal,  to  a  specific  circumstance,  or  problem 
Perhaps  an  example  of  the  very  broadest 
conflict,  would  come  between  the  right  of 
the  ghetto  child  to  a  decent  home.  Inevitably 
containing  some  wood  products,  and  the 
malntenamce  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  pristine  wilderness,  sometimes  ac- 
cessible only  to  a  handful  of  people. 

I  would  ask  you  here,  "What  about  the 
Interest  of  the  avid  conservationist  In  meet- 
ing the  housing  goals  of  our  country  and  con- 
versely, what  about  the  right  of  the  ghetto 
dweller  to  the  ultimate  enjoyment  for  him- 
self and  for  his  children  in  our  great  wilder- 
ness areas?  These  and  other  Instances  can  be 
resolved  and  largely  protected  and  the  other 
purposes  for  which  our  tlmberlands  are  held 
can  be  achieved  only  If  we  Join  together  as 
persons  of  good  will  In  this  country,  deter- 
mined that  a  massive  effort  will  be  under- 
taken to  preserve,  to  maneige  and  to  multiply 
these  resources. 

It  was  Just  two  years  ago  that  the  timber 
industry  faced  a  real  crisis.  There  was  the 
perennial  boxcar  shortage,  bad  logging 
weather  the  previous  winter  and  labor  strikes 
that  combined  with  a  very  Inelastic  timber 
source  to  throw  supply  and  demand  for  tim- 
ber completely  out  of  harmony.  This  resulted 
in  orlces  that  rose  to  very  high  levels.  You 
all  remember  well  the  screams  at  that  time 
that  came  from  all  sides,  the  resulting  con- 
gressional committee  Investigations  (I  think 
there  were  as  many  as  four  at  one  time) ,  and 
the  Presidential  Task  Force  formed  to  ex- 
amine this  problem.  Unfortunately,  the  eco- 
nomic situation  deteriorated  so  quickly  that 
prices  went  the  other  way.  wtiere  they  have 
stagnated  until  Just  recently. 

During  this  two-year  period.  I  have  been 
predicting  that  the  squeeze  would  come 
again.  That  housing  demands,  long  pent  up, 
would  again  result  In  a  repetition  of  the  1P69 
problem  which  no  one  wanted  at  that  time 
and  I  am  certain  that  no  one  wants  again 
In  the  future  In  the  same  magnitude. 

What  have  we  done  t-o  prepare  for  this 
problem?  The  answer  Is,  essentially — nothing. 
Just  last  week  the  House  Interior  Appro- 
priations Committee  (on  which  I  serve) 
heard  testimony  from  both  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  on 
their  budget  for  fiscal  1972.  They,  of  course, 
are  not  free  agents  and  are  very  much  subject 
to  the  whims  and  domination  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

I  was  shocked  to  see  that  this  expansionary 
budget  (which  Is  being  adopted)  did  not 
contain  one  nickel  for  research  construction, 
that  forest  research  itself  was  slightly  cut 
over  the  current  fiscal  year,  that  such  im- 
portant areas  as  watershed  management  re- 
search, forest  recreation  research,  range  man- 
agement research,  wildlife  habitat  research, 
fire  research  and  forest  surveys,  were  either 
cut  slightly  or  continued  at  the  current  year's 
level.  With  the  Inflation  that  la  going  en 
every  day  this  means  a  cut  in  services  In 
every  one  of  these  areas  In  real  terms.  I  say 
to  you  that  this  "budgeteering"  has  prevailed 
In  spite  of  the  very  high  return  from  modest 
Investments  In  good  forestry,  which  Includes 
reforestation.  The  Forest  Service  has  testified 
that  its  experience  is  that  there  is  a  return 
of  $5.75  to  the  government  for  every  dollar 
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Invested  in  Intensive  management.  It  u 
therefore  clear  that  It  is,  la  fact,  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  that  these  Investments  be  made. 
Forestry  is  a  science  that  Is  relatively 
young.  We  Imported  our  original  technologj 
from  Europe  at  the  turn  of  the  century  but 
greater  advancements  In  this  science  have 
been  made  in  the  last  10  years  than  in  the 
preceding  60  years.  The  bulk  of  this  advance- 
ment and  knowledge  has  been  developed  on 
intensively  managed  private  lands  where  the 
dDllars  spent  must  bring  a  return.  This  budg- 
etary shortsightedness  Is  In  the  face  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Forest  Service  that  we  are 
losing  over  five  billion  board  feet  annually 
in  our  national  forests  to  Insects  and  diseases 
It  is  very  clear  that  we  face  a  real  crisis 
in  what  I  believe  will  be  an  unprecedented 
and  a  continuing  demand  for  wood  and  for 
wood  fiber  products.  When  the  day  comes, 
and  I  don't  think  it  Is  far  away,  that  black 
men  in  the  big  cities  find  they  can't  have 
a  house  because  wood  products  are  not  avail- 
able at  any  price  or  without  prolonged  de- 
lavs,  they  and  those  who  are  representing 
them  In  Congress,  will  be  knocking  very 
loudly  at  our  door  demanding  their  share 
of  the  national  timber  resource.  1  hope  we 
dont  have  to  wait  until  that  moment  be- 
fore the  conservationists  and  you  in  the 
Industry  Join  together  seeking  solutions  to 
our  mutual  problems.  I  would  hope  that 
you  can  decide  that  logic,  that  reason  and 
fairness  will  guide  you  In  your  decisions— 
not  plain,  blind  emotions  and  "sloganeer- 
ing" of  the  type  that  has  become  all  too 
prevalent  In  the  last  few  years. 

Now,  what  can  we  do?  What  can  I  pro- 
pose to  meet  the  demand  that  Is  coming? 
I  propose  that  this  country  adopt  as  Its 
national  policy  the  reforesting  of  /.merlca. 
Perhaps  It  would  be  even  more  proper  to 
call  It  foresting  of  America.  It  Is  a  program 
that  can  unite  recreationlsts  and  industry 
in  a  determination  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  given  us  by  nature  to 
solve  these  problems. 

Ther«  are  in  this  country  literally  mU- 
lions  of  acres  that  are  really  little  more  than 
a  vast  wasteland  tcday.  They  lay  unused, 
unloved  and  completely  neglected  In  this 
great  country  of  ours.  They  have  perhaps 
been  logged  over  many  years  In  the  past. 
They  may  be  lands  overgrown  or  made  use- 
less by  rampant  brush  or  weed-tree  growth. 
They  may  be  marginal  farm  lands  removed 
from  farm  production  for  economic  reasons. 
In  one  segment  of  our  forest  economy 
alone.  I  found  that  it  will  take  nearly  60 
yesrs  at  the  present  rate  to  reforest  just 
cur  national  forests  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Forest  Serv'ce. 

So  here  Is  what  I  propose :  It  is  the  concept 
cf  total  reforestation  and  that  we  adopt  a 
national  program  with  the  aim  of  achieving 
total  reforestation  within  the  next  10  years. 
This  concept  requires  a  fresh  and  a  vigorous 
new  attitude  toward  our  forest  lands. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  program  be  di- 
vided Into  four  separate  parts.  First,  that  we 
commit  ourselves  and  the  necessary  dollars 
to  forest  every  acre  of  federally  owned  land 
capable  of  high  growth  trees.  These  lands 
would  Include  our  national  forests,  public 
domain  lands,  lands  managed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  all  other  federal  gov- 
ernment agencies.  ThU  would  require  the 
annoimcement  of  a  policy  and  a  program  and 
then  its  implementation  by  the  allocation 
of  sufficient  dollars  to  finance  It.  The  federal 
government  would,  by  way  of  example,  lead 
the  way  to  this  program. 

Second,  the  federal  government  would  In- 
tensify Its  cooperative  efforts  with  state  and 
local  governments  to  see  that  the  same  re- 
sult is  accomplished  on  all  non-federal  lan^. 
ThU  concept  would  Include  ftirnishlng  swd- 
llngs,  education,  encouragement,  technlwi 
assistance  and  perhaps  through  direct  wa 
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Of  through  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
jjane  of  the  manpower  to  see  that  this  Job  is 
ic'ompllshed. 

Third  Is  in  the  area  of  the  third  forest 
tfhere  a  great  total  land  area  of  smaU  wood 
bta  and  timber-capable  lands  remain  un- 
used Here  the  federal  government,  by  use  of 
various  incentives,  possibly  Including  tax 
devices  free  seedlings  and  technical  asslst- 
ujce  cculd  see  that  a  maximum  effort  would 
be  made  to  return  these  lands  to  producUve 
use  for  the  common  good. 

Xhls  morning  I  held  a  brief  press  con- 
ference and  I  received  a  number  of  questions 
centering  on  the  possibilities  that  the  large 
Umber  companies  might  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  federal-private  tlmberland  aspect  of 
the  program  I'm  outlining.  My  response  was 
tjiat  virtually  all  of  the  large  companies  are 
already  doing  what  I  am  proposing  for  the 
public  and  the  small  private  wood  lots.  I 
would  just  hope  that  the  large  private  tlm- 
berland owners  won't  feel  dlsadvanUged  by 
efforts  to  grow  millions  of  additional  trees  on 
the  neglected  lands  of  America. 

Besides  replanting  I  would  propose  that 
la  all  three  of  the  areas  I  have  outlined 
here— the  federal  area,  the  state  and  local 
area  and  the  private  area — that  wholesale 
programs  of  thinning  and  salvage  be  under- 
taken for  the  maximum  use  of  these  lands 
and  to  discourage  timber  Insects  and  disease. 
Finally,  the  last  part  of  my  proposal  In- 
volves the  reforestation  of  the  cities  of 
America.  You  all  know  how  barren  Tokyo  and 
Berlin  were  left  immediately  following  World 
War  n.  Many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  seen 
what  has  been  done  in  these  cities  in  the 
last  25  years,  and  In  many  other  war-ravaged 
areas  of  the  world.  You  also  know  what 
has  been  done  In  most  of  the  suburban  de- 
velopments of  America.  You  have  seen 
developers  bulldoze  areas  naked,  lay  out  the 
streets  and  sewers  and  then  start  construc- 
tion minus  trees.  There  are  a  few  exertions 
to  this  practice,  but  they  remain  the  excep- 
tions In  the  development  of  the  suburbs  of 
this  country. 

We  must  make  ornamental  seedlings  avail- 
able to  clUes  for  this  use  in  making  parking 
lots  and  other  center  strips  decorative  for 
park  and  private  use.  We  must  help  the 
horticultural  industry  to  meet  the  needs  in 
our  cities  for  varieties  of  ornamental  trees 
suited  to  each  geographical  area.  Each  tree 
planted  is  a  small  oxygen  factory.  Each  tree 
planted  in  America  will  contribute  to  the 
beauty  of  our  environment.  Each  tree  will 
help  absorb  the  Increasing  noises  of  the 
urban  environment. 

In  my  judgment,  and  based  on  preliminary 
estimates,  the  program  I  have  presented  In 
rough  outline  would  command  an  invest- 
ment of  an  average  of  260  million  dollars  per 
year  for  10  years.  It  may  be  grandiose  in 
concept  but  clearly  something  like  this  wan- 
mltment  is  required,  and  Immediately,  if  we 
are  to  satisfy  the  multiple  purposes  for  which 
we  manage  our  forest  lands  and  if  we  are  to 
leave  our  children  a  United  States  of  America 
as  rich  In  natiiral  resources  and  beauty  as 
the  great  country  which  we  ourselves  in- 
herited. 


IMPORT  COMPETITION  AND  CON- 
TRACT NEGOTIATIONS  IN  THE 
STEEL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 


OF   ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  22,  1971 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

happy  to  support  the  position  of  my  dls- 

tinguished  colleague.  Congressman  D«mt, 

chairman  of  the  General  Labor  Subcom- 
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mittee,  who  for  many  years  now  has 
served  as  one  of  the  country's  foremost 
guardians  of  the  American  worker 
against  the  flood  of  imports  which 
threatens  ever  larger  numbers  of  Jobs 
In  our  economy  and  the  well-being  of 
many  of  America's  fairest,  happiest,  and 
most  peaceful  communities.  Congress- 
man Dent  is  not.  and  I  certainly  &m  not, 
opposed  to  Imports  in  principle.  We  know 
that  we  must  import  if  foreigners  are  to 
get  the  dollars  they  need  to  buy  our  ex- 
ports. What  Congressman  Dent  and  I  ob- 
ject to  are  imports  brought  in  from  ex- 
tremely low-wage  areas  with  indecently 
substandard  working  conditions.  Ameri- 
can labor  is  not  afraid  of  competition, 
but  only  imder  accepted  rules.  Baseball 
has  rules,  golf  has  rules,  chess  too,  in  fact 
every  aspect  of  civilized  living  needs  and 
subscribes  to  rules.  Why  should  not  in- 
ternational trade  do  the  same? 

One  of  the  underlying  requirements 
for  acceptable  international  trade  com- 
petition is  worldwide  fair  labor  stand- 
ards. American  management  should  not 
be  required  to  observe  fair  labor  stand- 
ards at  home  and  then  be  expected  to 
compete  with  foreign  suppliers  who  pro- 
duce under  subhuman  labor  standards. 
This  principle  is  the  basic  rationale  of 
the  much-publicized  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
which  has  been  on  the  legislative  books 
since  1931 — to  make  it  unnecessary  for 
construction  contractors  operating  with 
fail-  labor  standards  to  compete  with 
contractors  who  do  not.  That  Is  also  one 
of  the  basic  purpKjses  of  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Act,  which  has  been  law  since 
1938 — to  outlaw  imfair  competition  from 
producers  paying  excessively  low  wages. 
Why  should  not  the  same  rationale  exist, 
the  same  requirements  apply  to  foreign 
trade? 

Congressman  Dent  has  included  a 
much  needed  provision  in  H.R.  7130,  a 
bill  which  he  introduced  on  April  1  and 
for  which  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  serve 
as  a  cosponsor,  which  would  give  the 
President  power  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  regulate  imports  which  threaten 
serious  impairment  to  the  health,  effi- 
ciency, and  general  well-being  of  any 
group  of  American  workers  smd  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  employed. 
H.R.  7130  also  contains  provisions  to 
raise  the  Federal  hourly  minimum  wage 
to  $2  and  to  extend  its  coverage.  Hear- 
ings on  the  bill  were  begim  very  recently, 
on  April  20,  by  the  General  Labor  Sub- 
committee. The  hearings  are  scheduled  to 
end  April  29.  It  should  not  be  long  after 
that  before  the  bill  goes  to  the  full  House 
Labor  Committee  for  its  consideration 
and,  I  hope,  its  approval. 

We  all  know  that  one  of  the  American 
industries  most  sorely  beset  by  imports  is 
the  steel  industry.  Steel  Imports  from 
Japan  and  European  nations  at  present 
are  regulated  by  voluntary  quotas  agreed 
upon  by  those  countries  and  the  United 
States.  These  quota  agreements,  entered 
into  in  1968,  are  scheduled  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration should  be  starting  negotiations  at 
this  time  for  new  steel  import  quotas  be- 
girming  in  1972,  and  should  be  pressing  in 
such  negotiations  for  the  protection  of 
jobs  in  the  American  steel  industry  and 
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for  the  maintenance  of  decent  wages  and 
working  conditions  in  UB.  steel  produc- 
tion. 

The  Nixon  administration  appears  to 
be  doing  just  the  opposite.  It  appears  to 
be  holding  the  threat  over  the  heads  of 
American  steel  labor  that  it  may  not  ne- 
gotiate for  the  extension  of  steel  import 
quotas.  This  threat  is  intended  to  force 
the  steel  workers  to  settle  for  very  low 
wage  increases  in  their  forthcoming  con- 
tract negotiations  this  summer  with  the 
steel  companies. 

It  is  plainly  unfair  for  the  White  House 
to  ask  steel  labor  singlehandedly  to  try  to 
plug  the  large  and  gaping  hole  in  the  dike 
against  the  floodwaters  of  inflation.  And 
yet  this  is  what  the  administration  is 
asking,  with  an  implicit  threat  behind 
the  request,  in  numerous  statements 
emanating  from  the  executive  oCBce,  the 
latest  one  being  in  the  third  inflation 
alert. 

The  price  elevator  has  been  zooming 
rapidly  up  during  1969  and  1970 — years 
of  power  for  the  Nixon  administration. 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  5.4  per- 
cent in  1969  and  5.9  percent  in  1970; 
these  were  the  largest  aimual  increases 
in  this  index  since  the  period  of  Korean 
hostilities  in  1951.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  sensible  and  reasonable 
way  to  curb  our  inflation  was  to  institute 
some  sort  of  incomes  policy,  whether 
wage  and  price  guidelines,  review  of 
wage  and  price  changes,  or  whatever. 
Congress  gave  the  President  the  power 
to  do  this  through  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act,  legislation  still  in  effect. 
But  no,  the  President  and  some  of  his 
grand  pooh-bahs  appear  to  entertain  an 
almost  theological  aversion  to  any  sort 
of  comprehensive,  across-the-board  in- 
comes policy.  Instead,  the  administration 
wasted  2  years  and  gravely  disrupted 
and  divided  our  countrymen  by  playing 
around  with  its  so-called  "game  plan," 
a  course  of  action  which  was  crude,  un- 
just to  many  economic  interests  such  as 
the  housing  industry,  and  to  cap  it  all, 
a  failure. 

Inflation  was  caused  by  massive  eco- 
nomic forces  unleashed  in  Washington 
and  must  be  curbed  by  massive  correc- 
tional steps  taken  in  Washington.  In  ef- 
fect, the  White  House  has  already  joined 
up  with  the  steel  companies  as  a  partner 
at  the  bargaining  table  against  the  steel- 
workers.  I  am  opposed  to  this  action  of 
the  SKlministration,  as  I  think  all  fair- 
minded  men  must  be. 

I  call  upon  the  President  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  upcoming  contract  negotia- 
tions in  steel.  I  ask  him  not  to  bludgeon 
the  steelworkers  with  the  club  of  low- 
wage  steel  imports.  I  suggest  that  he  not 
encourage  the  steel  companies  to  take 
an  uncompromising  stance  and  gird  for 
a  strike.  Hands  off,  Mr.  President.  Give 
collective  bargaining  a  chance  to  work 
freely.  You  believe  in  the  principles  of 
free  markets,  free  domestic  competition, 
and  free  men.  Why  not  free  collective 
bargaining  in  steel? 

According  to  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  the  "real"  buying  power  of  aver- 
age steelworker  earnings  fell  4.4  percent 
over  the  past  year.  Steelworkers  want 
to  make  up  this  lost  purcliaslng  power. 
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They  want  wage  incresises  which  als<  re 
fleet  productivity  improvements — a  K)Ut 
3  percent  aimually  in  American  Inlus- 
try,  according  to  U.S.  Labor  Department 
statistics.  Pxirther.  they  want  full  and 
unlimited  protection  against  future  c  ost- 
of-Uving  increases.  These  are  all  legiti- 
mate aspirations.  They  are  no  more  1  han 
American  workers  deserve.  They  ar^  no 
more  than  other  workers  have 
getting.  I  hope  that  steel  labor 
achieve  these  goals,  and  in  a  free 
gaining  climate  I  think  they  will. 
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HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Thursday.  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Schick,  the  fire  chief  at  Davenport,  Iowa, 
is  retiring.  He  has  served  his  commi  nity 
for  32  years  as  a  member  of  the  Daven- 
port Fire  Department.  For  over  20  jjears 
he  was  the  fire  chief . 

Les  Schick's  career  is  marked  bj 
dedication  to  his  profession  and  the 
of  Davenport.  He  has  held  the  highest 
offices  in  the  organizations  of  his  profes 
sion.  The  many  awards  and  other  recog- 
nition he  has  received  indicate  the  jhigh 
quality  of  his  work. 

Upon  his  retirement,  Les  Schick 
again  be  accorded  well-deserved  tributes. 
None  can  be  higher,  however,  thar  the 
simple  thank  you  of  his  community  for 
a  job  well  done. 

An  article  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Davenport  Times-Democrat  aigh- 
lights  some  of  the  more  important  events 
in  Les  Schick's  career: 

What  They  Always  Say  Aboot  Oi^ 

PiRE   Horses 

(By  Jim  Arpy) 

The  ever-present  pipe  Is  out,  as  If 
32  years  Lester  Schick  had  had  his  fill 
and  smoke. 

The   truth  of  that   was  evident  recently 
when  the  Davenport  fire  chief  surprls^ 
eryone  by  announcing  his  retirement 
age  of  55. 

Now   he   is   cleaning  out   his  desk, 
cardboard  boxes  with   the  accumulatl  sn 
more  than  a  century,  old  scrapbooks,  p^iotos 
cartons  and  sacks  full  of  memories. 

Memories  ...  "I  almost  had  a  shortJ-Uved 
career.  Id  been  on  the  department  lesa 
six  months  when  I  helped  fight  my  fir 
fire,  a  very  serious  one  at  the  Holbrooi 
nlture  store  in  the   100  block  of  Eas^ 
street. 

"Capt.    Herbert   Miller,   who   was 
private,  and   I  had  a  line  out  In  the 
behind  the  store,  the  heat  built  up  li 
nearby  Murdock  Paint  Co.  store  and  thi  i 
cusslon  blew  a  large  steel  safety  door 
across  the  alley.  It  hit  the  wall  on  the 
side.    Just    18    inches    from    where    we 
standing,  with  terrible  force.  If  I'd  b< 
front  of   that  door,   my  career   would 
ended  right  then."  Schick  says. 

The  Are  caused  a  $103,000  loss  and 
firemen  were  badly  burned.  Did  young 
then   have  any  doubts  about  his  nev 
fession? 

"No,  I  guess  it  was  as  much  a  challenge 
It  has  always  been.  Fighting  fires 
your  blood.  Just  a  few  weeks  later  I 
another  major  fire  when  the  two  top 
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burned  off  the  Vale  Apartments  at  E.  4th 
and  Perry  Streets." 

The  retiring  chief  recalls  that  the  most 
difficult  fire  he  ever  fought  was  not  neces- 
sarUy  a  very  spectacular  one. 

•It  was  in  the  Chandler  Hotel  in  the  600 
block  of  Harrison  Street.  There  was  formerly 
a  stable  In  back  and  they  had  later  added 
two  floors  there  to  make  It  a  three  story 
building.  This  left  a  150-foot  void  between 
the  old  roof  and  the  second-story  level,  but 
we  didn't  know  this  at  the  Ume, "  Schick 
rd&t'CS. 

•The  fire  originated  In  the  basement  and 
got  into  all  the  walls.  Every  place  we'd  put 
an  axe  into  was  burning.  We  couldn't  imag- 
ine what  made  it  burn  like  that.  Then 
one  of  the  firemen  noticed  that  one  wall  was 
unusually  hot  We  opened  it  and  there  was 
that  wide  open  void,  feeding  the  flames  like 
a  chimney.  We  put  a  line  In  and  were  able 
to  knock  down  the  fire.  But  we  fought  It  for 
six  or  eight  hours  before  we  got  It  under 
control." 

Schick's  face  is  pained  as  he  relives  the 
worst  fire  of  his  career,  the  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital  blaze  that  snuffed  out  41  lives  on  a 
cold  January  day  in  1950.  It  was  later  deter- 
mined that  a  mental  patient  had  set  cur- 
tains afire  with  a  cigarette  lighter.  He  was 
chief  at  the  time. 

•The  alarm  came  in  at  2:06  a.m.  I  was 
home  in  bed.  I  dressed  quickly  and  drove 
to  the  scene.  I  never  hope  to  see  anything 
like  that  again.  I  got  out  of  my  car  and  ran 
to  the  chief's  car  where  my  gear  was.  I  could 
see  we  had  a  terrible  fire  under  the  worst 
conditions.  There  were  locked  bars  on  the 
patients'  rooms. 

"As  I  turned  my  back  to  put  my  boots  on, 
the  roof  practically  exploded  from  pent-up 
heat  In  the  attic  area.  In  a  flash,  the  whole 
roof  was  burning  all  over.  We  not  only  had 
to  bring  the  fire  under  control,  but  to  try  to 
(jet  the  people  out. 

'I  stayed  there  working  until  6:30  the  fol- 
owlng  night.  Then  I  went  to  clean  up  and 
came  back  and  stayed  until  11  p.m.  I  was 
exhausted  by  then,  as  we  all  were.  I  went 
home  and  was  back  at  the  hospital  at  6  a.m. 
It  was  an  experience  I  never  hope  to  have 
more  than  once  in  a  lifetime!"  Schick  says. 
"We  had  many  unaccounted-for  bodies. 
We  lost  39  people  in  the  fire,  and  two  died 
later.  It  happened  so  fast.  By  the  time  any- 
one could  get  there  the  damage  to  property 
and  loss  of  life  were  pretty  well  established." 
As  a  young  man,  Schick  never  thought  of 
Joining  the  fire  service.  After  graduation 
from  high  school,  he  spent  some  time  In  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Returning  to 
Davenport,  he  bought  a  house-to-house  bak- 
ery route. 

"One  of  my  customers  was  a  captain  on 
the  Fire  Department.  One  afternoon  I  sat  on 
his  front  porch  complaining  about  how  bad 
business  was,  and  he  asked  why  I  didn't  Join 
the  Fire  Department. 

"I  said,  'You're  crazy.  What  do  I  know 
about  fighting  fires?"  But  it  gave  me  an  Idea. 
I  took  the  entrance  examination,  but  there 
weren't  any  openings  then.  I  had  to  take  it 
two  more  times  before  I  was  accepted. 

"If  I  had  any  real  ambition  as  a  young 
man  it  was  to  become  a  professional  base- 
ball player.  I  played  In  an  organized  league 
when  I  was  In  high  school  and  later  played 
semi-pro  hardball  around  here.  Then  I  was 
on  the  Red  Jacket  and  later  The  Democrat 
Softball  teams,  which  played  some  of  the  best 
teams  in  the  country.  I  always  played  either 
third  base,  or  in  the  outfield,"  Schick  recalls. 
Once  he  was  on  the  fire  department,  Schick 
set  about  learning  all  there  was  to  know 
about  his  new  profession.  Some  years  later, 
he  Jumped  from  lieutenant  to  chief,  over 
many  older  men,  by  scoring  highest  in  an 
examination  for  the  post. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  fires  in  the  winter 
years  ago.  Furnaces  were  manually  fired,  and 
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houses  of  frame  construction  with  shingle 
roofs.  People  would  often  overflre  their  fur- 
naces. Today  you  never  know  when  a  major 
fire  will  occur. 

"One  of  the  most  physically  exhausting 
fires  I  ever  fought  occurred  during  a  ter- 
ribly hot  summer  day  at  the  old  Moss  Cloth- 
ing Co.  store  in  the  400  block  of  W.  2nd  St. 
The  heat  was  as  bad  as  the  cold  winter, 
maybe  worse,"  Schick  says. 

The  Clark  Furniture  Co.  fire  of  a  few  years 
ago  was  one  of  the  most  potentially  dan- 
gerous blazes  he  has  fought.  For  a  time  there 
was  a  very  good  chance  It  would  engulf  an 
entire  block, 

"During  my  time  as  chief  we've  never  had 
any  major  extension  of  a  fire  beyond  the 
building  of  origin.  We've  been  quite  success- 
ful in  containing  them  within  one  building," 
Schick  says, 

Schick's  biggest  fire,  in  relation  to  dollar 
loss,  occurred  toward  the  end  of  his  career 
as  chief,  the  Davenport  Machine  and  Found- 
ry blaze  on  Jan.  28,  1970,  The  total  loss 
to  building  and  contents  was  $1,085,833, 

"I've  never  been  seriously  Injured  fighting 
a  fire.  I've  been  real  lucky  in  that  respect," 
he  says, 

Schick  plans  to  rest  and  travel  for  a  couple 
of  months.  After  that  he  hopes  to  find  a  posi- 
tion where  his  knowledge  and  experience  in 
firefightlng  techniques  and  prevention  can  be 
utilized, 

"I  also  hope  to  be  available  to  give  any 
assistance  to  the  man  who  gets  the  chief's 
Job,  whoever  he  may  be,  I've  had  a  fine  rela- 
tionship with  all  these  people  on  the  depart- 
ment for  so  many  years,  I  want  to  help  them 
in  any  way  I  can,"  he  stresses. 

And  what  if  the  throaty  bullfrog  alarm 
sounds,  snd  the  big  motors  roar  to  life  and 
he's  standing  there  in  his  clvies  listening  to 
the  long,  mournful  wall  of  sirens? 

The  eyes  in  the  face  familiar  to  so  many 
Davenporter  twinkle.  "Well,  you  know  what 
they  always  say  about  old  fire  horses  .  .  .'" 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  WITH- 
OUT REGARD  TO  AGE 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  rise  today  in  support  of  a  most 
deser\'ing  group  of  Americans.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  thousands  of  people  who 
live  quiet,  unheralded  lives,  characterized 
primarily  by  years  of  hard  work. 

The  Social  Security  Act  is  intended  to 
insure  that  no  American  is  forced  to  work 
beyond  his  years,  or  to  live  his  last  years 
in  poverty  once  he  is  no  longer  able  to 
work.  At  present,  social  security  benefits 
are  keyed  to  age.  The  bUl  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  add  another  criterion 
of  eligibiUty:  number  of  years  worked. 
If  a  man  has  worked  and  paid  social 
security  deductions  for  40  years,  he 
should  be  able  to  retire  if  he  wishes  to 
and  to  receive  a  return  on  that  long 
investment.  There  ought  be  nothing  mag- 
ical about  age  65  or  62,  Under  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing,  old-age  benefits 
would  be  available  to  any  worker  either 
upon  reaching  the  minimum  age,  or  upon 
completiOTi  of  160  quarters  of  coverage. 
Any  man  or  woman  who  has  worked  and 
contributed  to  social  security  for  40  years 
should  be  entiUed  to  retire  and  to  receive 
full  old-age  insurance  benefits,  without 
regard  to  his  or  her  age. 
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ASSET  DEPRECIATION  RANGE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treas- 
ury recently  annoimced  an  unprece- 
dented proposed  ruling  on  depreciation 
called  asset  depreciation  range — ADR. 
It  will  cost  the  public  Treasury  $3  to 
$5  billion  per  year  and  nearly  $40  bil- 
lion in  this  decade.  The  Treasury  action 
is  unconstitutional,  an  illegal  usurpa- 
tion of  authority  and  an  InefBcient  eco- 
nomic tool  which  wastes  the  Nation's 
tax  resources. 
The  Constitution  states  that — 
The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes. 

And  provides  that — 
All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

If  the  Executive  has  the  authority  to 
"wash-out"  or  remit  $3  billion  annually 


from  the  Public  Treasury,  what  are  the 
outer  limits  of  this  power?  Can  he  ex- 
cuse or  give  back  40.  80,  or  100  percent 
of  annual  depreciation? 

If  the  President  can  legally  excuse  $3 
billion  in  corporate  taxation  by  acceler- 
ating depreciation  by  20  percent  this 
year,  he  must  also  have  the  incredible 
power  to  excuse  100  percent  deprecia- 
tion, or  $15  billion  in  annual  taxation. 
This  power,  unrestrained,  is  the  power  to 
eliminate  corporate  taxation — ^which 
appears  to  be  the  goal  of  the  President. 
What  power  remains  to  Congress? 

As  part  of  an  effort  to  oppose  this 
usurpation  by  the  Executive,  I  am  testi- 
fying at  the  hearings  at  Treasury  be- 
ginning May  3. 

In  addition.  I  have  introduced  in  the 
House  today  the  following  concurrent 
resolution : 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress : 

(1)  That  the  Treasury  Department  does 
not  have  the  authority  under  existing  law 
to  grant  taxpayers  the  additional  Income  tax 
deductions  which  would  be  allowed  under  the 
proposed  asset  depreciation  range  system 
as  set  forth  In  proposed  regulations  issued 
on  March  12,  1971;  and 


(2)  That  the  proposed  regulations.  If 
adopted  by  the  Treasury  Department,  would 
be  null  and  void  In  the  absence  of  action 
by  Congress  In  the  form  of  enabling  legis- 
lation. 

This  resolution  was  sponsored  by  the 
following  Members : 

Mr.  Vanik  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Abzug, 
and  Mr.  Adaiis  i  . 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  ASPIN. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Begich. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  PODELL. 

Mr.  RODINO 
Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Mr.  Stokes. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  ( Mr.  Metcalf  > . 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Patrick  J.  Ryan,  major  general.  U.S. 
Army,  retired,  former  chief  of  U.S.  Army 
chaplains.  Washington,  D.C,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  ever-loving  God,  who  has 
been  the  help  of  our  forefathers  from  the 
begiiming  of  our  Nation's  history,  look 
with  favor  upon  this  group  of  lawmakers. 
Direct  them  in  their  actions,  grant  them 
wisdom  and  strength  to  perform  their 
important  duties  for  the  people  of  our 
Nation.  Give  them  vigilant  hearts  and 
temper  their  zeal  with  prudence.  In  the 
long  tradition  of  great  lawmakers  in  our 
country,  may  they  continue  to  protect 
and  perpetuate  the  high  principles  and 
lofty  ideals  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded.  Guide  them  in  their  delibera- 
tions, bless  them  with  Your  counsel  that 
their  endeavors  may  begin  with  Thee  and 
through  Thee  be  happily  ended.  Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 


JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  and  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  April  22,  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE 
ARMY  AND  IN  THE  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army  and  in 
the  Navy,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  NA'VY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ARTHUR  RIKE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
65,  S.  157,  and  that  the  rule  of  germane- 
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ness  not  apply  to  the  consideration  of 
this  one  cleared  bill  on  the  calendkr. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  S.  157,  fo^  the 
relief  of  Arthur  Rlke.  I 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill?  1      * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 
s.   157 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoi  ac  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Stat<:s    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statut*  of  Umltatlo;  is,  or 
lapse  of  time,  or  bars  of  laches  or  any  pro- 
ceeding heretofore  had  in  the  United  1  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Norti  Da- 
kota, jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  ths  Dis- 
trict of  North  Dakota  to  hear,  determUi!,  and 
render   Judgment   upon   any    claim   fU^   by 
Arthur  Rlke  against  the  United  States  for 
compensation   for   personal   Injury,   fffdlcal 
expenses,  and  property  damage  sustained  by 
him  arising  out  of  an  accident  whldh  oc- 
curred on  December  24,  1964,  allegedl 
result  of  the  negligent  operation  of  a 
vehicle  by  an  employee  of  the  United 
while  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  ly=^^— 
employment.  I 

Sec    2    Suit  upon  any  such  claim  i*ay  oe 
instituted  at  any  time  within  one  ye*f  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  anjlnfer- 
ence  of  UabUlty  on  the  part  of  the  Pnlted 
States    Except  as  otherwise  provided 
proceedings  for  the  determination  o 
claim,  and  review  and  payment  of  anj 
ment  or  Judgments  thereon,  shall  be 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  clair 
which  such  court  has  Jurisdiction  und 
tlon  1346(b)   of  title  28,  United  Statei 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prfciidentj  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  Report 
(No.  92-63),  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  etcerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  conf el  juris 
diction  upon  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  North  Dakota  to  hear,  det-irmlne 
and  render  Judgment  upon  a  claim  by  Ar- 
thur Rlke.  The  bill  would  also  wave  the 
defenses  of  the  United  States  to  sucl  i  claim 
based  on  the  statute  of  limitations,  lapse  of 
time,  laches,  or  any  previous  proceeding  in 
the  said  district  covirt. 
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STATE  MI  NT 

A  Similar  bill  for  this  claimant  in 
Congress  was  ^proved  by  the  comm: 
passed   by   the   Senate,   but   no   action 
taken  on  it  In  the  House  of 

In  its  report  to  the  committee 
Office  Department  sUted  the  facts  In 
and  Its  recommendations  as  follows: 

On  February  5,  1968,  the  Departm^t 
mitted  a  report  on  S.  2214  to  this  con 
The  present  report  amends  and  su; 
the  February  5  report  In  order  to  r-*" 
rectly  the  final  disposition  of  the 
action  which  Is  discussed  below. 

our  records  disclosed  that  on  Febraary 
1967.  Arthur  Rlke  filed  a  clvU  tort  ajction 
the   District    Court,   First   Judicial 
Grand  Porks,  N.  Dak.,  against 
Mersy,    a    postal    employee.    The 
manded  damages  of  837,905  for 
Juries  stistained  by  Mr.  Rlke  as  a 


reflect 


a  collision  on  December  24.  1964,  between 
Mr  Rlke's  automobile  and  that  of  Mr.  Mersy, 
who  was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  Fed- 
eral employment.  At  the  request  of  the  as- 
sistant US.  attorney  the  action  was  removed 
to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
North  Dakota  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  2679(d) , 
and  the  United  States  was  substituted  as 
pBiTty  defendant  In  place  of  Mr.  Mersy.  The 
Government  then  moved  to  dismiss  the  suit 
on  the  ground  that  plaintiff's  cause  of  action 
was  barred  by  the  a-year  Federal  sUtute  of 
UmlUtlon5,  28  U.S.C.  2401(b)  The  court 
granted  the  Government's  motion,  dismiss- 
ing the  suit  on  November  29,  1967. 

The  Department  opposes  enactment  of  8. 
2214  This  bUl  would,  in  effect.  nullUy  the 
above  court  proceedings  and  aUow  Mr.  RUte 
an  additional  year  within  which  to  bring 
suit  In  the  82d  Congress  this  oommlttee,  in 
its  report  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  23, 
declared  that  it  "would  not  relieve  a  claim- 
ant of  a  statute  of  limitations  except  for 
■eood  cause-  shown  •  •  •."  We  see  no  evi- 
dence of  "good  cause"  in  this  case  to  grant 
the  reUef  which  would  be  afforded  by  S.  2214. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report  to  the  committee  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program. 

The  sponsor  of  the  bill,  Hon.  Quentln  N. 
Burdlck,  has  advised  the  committee  as  fd- 

It  has  come  to  my  attenUon  that  the  Post 
Office  Department's  opposition  to  S.  2214,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Rlke.  Is  that 
there  is  no  showing  of  a  "good  cause"  for 
extending  the  statute  of  Umltatlons. 

I  feel  that  I  must  take  exception  to  this. 
Mr  Rlke  was  lulled  Into  beUevlng  that  tOie 
U  S  Government  was  not  a  party  to  claims 
arising  out  of  an  automobile  accident  In 
which  he  and  David  John  Mersy  were  the 
drivers.  The  only  reason  an  action  was  not 
filed  within  the  statute  of  limitations  Is  a 
beUef  on  the  part  of  Mr.  RUe  and  his  attor- 
ney supported  by  statements  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Insurance  company  and  the 
VB  Post  Office,  that  the  Government  was 
not  a  party  to  this  suit.  In  a  deposition 
taken  by  Mr.  Rlke's  attorney,  the  postal  in- 
spector did  not  deny  that  he  had  made  such 
a  statement. 

I  firmly  beUeve  that  this  is  a  good  and 
sufficient  cause  for  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  favorably  report  S.  2214.  The  only  thing 
this  bill  would  do  is  give  Arthur  Rlke  the  day 
in  court  which  he  has  so  far  been  denied. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious   and   recommends   it   favorably. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd>  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  formally 
agreed  to  regard  the  return  of  Okinawa 
to  Japan  as  a  treaty  issue  requiring  two- 
thirds  Senate  approval. 

This  was  made  clear  in  public  state- 
ments by  the  Department  of  State,  and 
also  in  an  official  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

For  this  action,  the  administration  has 
been  severely  condemned  by  such  news- 
papers as  the  New  York  Times,  which 
contends  that  Okinawa  should  be  re- 
turned to  Japan  by  Executive  agreement 
rather  than  by  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 


Most  certainly  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Times'  assessment — said  I  am  indeed 
amazed  that  a  newspaper  which  has  been 
urging  the  Senate  to  reassert  its  preroga- 
tives in  foreign  policy,  now  wants  it  to 
be  bypassed  because  it  fears  the  Senate 
will  not  do  what  the  Times  wants  it  to  do. 
As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  issues  in- 
volved : 

First,  shall  Okinawa  revert  to  Japanese 
administrative  control;  and 

Second,  if  so,  should  it  be  by  unilateral 
action  by  the  President,  or  by  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate? 

As  to  whether  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States  for  Okinawa  to  be 
returned  to  Japan  at  this  particular  time 
in  our  history  is  one  matter — and  a  de- 
batable one. 

But  as  to  whether  such  action  should 
be  taken  unilaterally  by  the  President  or 
by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  is,  to  my  mind,  clear  cut.  The 
United  States  obtained  control  of  Oki- 
nawa by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan, 
which  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

I  submit  that  it  is  logical  and  proper 
that  any  change  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan  can  be  made  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  concerned  today  with  the 
question  of  whether  Okinawa  should  or 
should  not  revert  to  the  administrative 
control  of  Japan. 

I  am  concerned  today  as  to  just  how 
the  matter  should  be  handled  If  and  when 
the  executive  department  reaches  an 
agreement  with  the  Japanese  Govem- 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point,  I  think, 
to  give  some  background  on  this  vitally 
important  issue.  . 

On  May  29,  1969,  just  prior  to  the  visit 
of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  to  the 
United  States.  I  addressed  the  Senate 
on  the  future  status  of  Okinawa. 

I  pointed  out  that  under  the  1952 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  the  United 
States  was  granted  the  unrestricted  use 
of  the  island  of  Okinawa  in  the  far 
Pacific.  On  this  island  we  have  our 
greatest  Pacific  military  base  complex. 
I  expressed  the  view  that  any  change 
in  the  status  of  Okinawa  should  be 
through  action  by  the  President  and  the 
Senate  together,  rather  than  by  tne 
President  unilaterally. 
That  was  May  29.  1969. 
On  November  4,  1969,  2  weeks  before 
Prime  Minister  Sato  of  Japan  was  sched- 
uled to  arrive  in  Washington  for  further 
discussions  regarding  the  reversion  of 
Okinawa,  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  the 
following  resolution: 

It  U  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  shaU  not  enter  Into  any  a^eement 
or  understanding,  the  effect  of  which  wouia 
be  to  change  the  status  of  any  ten^lto^  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  HI  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan,  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 


On  November  5,  1969,  I  discussed  this 
resolution  at  some  length  on  the  floor  ox 
the  Senate.  During  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks, I  urged  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  President  to  make  clear  to  tne 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan  that  any  change 
in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  must  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  approval. 


Ajyril  23,  1971 
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When  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  Byrd 
resolution,  it  was  approved  overwhelm- 
ingly by  63  yeas  and  14  nays. 

On  November  21,  President  Nixon  and 
Prime  Minister  Sato,  after  an  exchange 
of  views  November  19,  20,  and  21,  Issued  a 
joint  communique  stating,  among  other 
things,  that  any  agreements  between  the 
two  governments  would  be  subject  to 
"the  necessary  legislative  support." 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  took  this 
to  mean  that  the  executive  branch  would 
comply  with  the  Senate  resolution  and 
that  any  change  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  approval  or  disapproval. 

In  the  Senate,  I  commended  President 
Nixon. 

Simultaneously,  the  distinguished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs) ,  expressed  the  fear  that  I  had 
not  accurately  interpreted  the  communi- 
que's meaning. 

On  November  25,  1969,  Senator  Hol- 
iiNGS  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President, 
in  which  he  asserted : 

Senator  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia  has  Just 
commended  the  language  of  the  communi- 
que of  the  Prime  Minister  and  yourself;  and 
Senator  Byrd  commended  you  for  recogniz- 
ing this  role  of  the  legislative  branch. 

And  then  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  went  on  to  say  In  his  letter  to 
the  President  that  he  had  Just  returned 
from  Japan  and  a  conference  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister discounted  the  necessity  for  ratifi- 
cation of  any  agreement  affecting  Oki- 
nawa. 

President  Nixon  replied  to  Senator 
HoLLiNGs  in  a  letter  dated  January  9, 
1970.  That  letter  contained  this  sen- 
tence: 

With  regard  to  Congressional  action  on 
any  agreement  with  Japan  on  Okinawa,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  fully  cognizant — as  is 
Secretary  Rogers — oT  the  Implications  of  the 
Senate  vote  on  Senator  Byrd's  Resolution  of 
November  5. 

From  the  begiiming.  I  had  confidence 
that  President  Nixon  would  honor  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  No- 
vember 5,  1969.  I  have  known  Mr.  Nixon 
for  more  than  20  years  and  had  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  he  would  take  the  only 
appropriate  course  and  submit  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification  any  change  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  constitutional 
process— even  though  other  presidents 
have  breached  the  process,  particularly 
President  Johnson  when  he  returned  the 
Bonin  Islands  to  Japan  by  Executive 
agreement.  In  fact,  it  was  this  action  by 
President  Johnson  that  prompted  my 
resolution  of  November  5.  1969. 

Many  Senators  have  expressed  concern 
at  the  erosion  of  Senate  authority  in 
regard  to  foreign  policy.  I  myself  feel 
very  strongly  in  that  regard,  and  I  feel 
that  the  fault  lies  at  least  to  some  extent 
with  the  Senate  for  not  asserting  Its  con- 
stitutional prerogatives. 

None  feels  more  keenly  about  this  than 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Mr.  Ful- 
BWCHT,  who  was  so  helpful  In  the  Sen- 
ate enactment  of  my  resolution  of  No- 
vember 5. 1969. 

CXVII 736— Part  9 


On  February  25,  1971,  Chairman  Pul- 
BRiGHT  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  calling  attention  to  the 
Senate -adopted  resolution  and  request- 
ing that  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee be  advised  "concerning  the  adminis- 
tration's plans  for  seeking  congressional 
approval  for  any  agreement  on  reversion 
of  Okinawa." 

On  March  10,  1971,  Secretary  Rogers 
replied  stating  that — 

As  soon  as  the  negotiations  (Okinawa) 
reach  a  situation  which  permits  meaning- 
ful dlscuf slonr ,  we  will  wish  to  begin  con- 
sultations ...  on  steps  for  obtaining  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Our  hc^e 
will  be  to  obtain  Senate  action  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  Chairman  Fulbright's  letter  and 
Secretary  Rogers'  reply  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Febbuary  26,  1971. 

Hon.  WiLLXAM  P.  ROGEBS, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sechetaby:  I  would  appreciate 
your  providing  the  Committee  with  a  status 
report  on  the  negotiations  for  the  reversion 
of  Okinawa,  along  with  your  estimate  of 
when  a  formal  agreement  may  be  reached 
with  Japan. 

As  you  know,  on  November  5,  1969,  the 
Senate  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  63  to  14,  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia which  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  any  agreement  changing  the  status  of 
Okinawa  "shall  not  take  effect  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate."  In  view 
of  this  expression  of  the  Senate's  views,  I 
hope  that  any  reversion  agreement  will  be 
submitted  in  the  form  of  a  treaty.  I  would 
appreciate  your  advising  the  Committee  con- 
cerning the  Administration's  plans  for  seek- 
ing Congressional  approval  for  any  agreement 
on  reversion  of  Okinawa. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  PCLBBIGHT, 

Chairman. 

The  Secbetary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  10.  1971. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PCLBBIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Mb.  Chaibuan:  I  am  answering  your 
letter  of  February  25  concerning  Okinawa 
reversion. 

Negotiations  on  specific  reversion  arrange- 
ments have  been  In  progress  now  for  nearly 
one  year.  Substantial  progress  has  been 
made,  but  several  Issues  remain  unresolved. 
Vfe  expect  to  complete  the  negotiations 
sometime  this  spring,  hopefully  by  May  1. 
As  soon  as  the  negotiations  reach  a  stage 
which  will  permit  meaningful  discussions, 
we  will  wish  to  begin  consultations  with  you 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  substance  of  the  reversion  agreement 
and  on  steps  for  obtaining  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Our  hope  will  be  to 
obtain  Senate  action  this  yetu'  to  permit 
both  governments  to  go  ahead  with  prepara- 
tions for  reversion  sometime  in  1972. 
Sincerely, 

WnXIAM    P.    ROGEBS. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  worthwhile,  too,  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  background  chro- 
nology of  the  Okinawa  question  begin- 
ning with  my  Senate  speech  of  May  29, 
1969. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  my 


speech  of  May  29,  1969;  my  speech  of 
June  23,  1969,  captioned  "Future  Status 
of  Okinawa";  my  statement  to  the  Senate 
in  presenting  the  resolution  of  November 
4,  1969;  my  speech  to  the  Senate  of  No- 
vember 5. 1969,  including  the  roUcall  vote 
on  the  Byrd  resolution;  my  Senate 
speech  on  November  25.  1969;  and  the 
Senate  statement  by  Senator  Hollings 
of  February  25, 1970,  along  with  his  letter 
to  President  Nixon  and  President  Nixon's 
reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Congbxssional  Recobo,  May  29. 

1969] 

Okinawa 

Mr.  Bybd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Japan  will  arrive  in 
Washington  Saturday,  May  31. 

He  wUl  be  in  the  United  States  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  status  of  the  island  of 
Okinawa. 

Okinawa,  and  in  fact  the  whole  VS.  posi- 
tion in  the  Far  East,  is  part  of  the  heritage 
of  World  War  II.  which  ended  24  years  ago. 

During  the  past  quarter  century,  the 
United  States  has  entered  into  mutual  de- 
fense agreements  with  44  nations — and  has 
been  involved  in  three  major  wars,  count- 
ing World  War  U. 

I  doubt  that  any  other  nation  In  history, 
during  such  a  short  period  of  time,  has  en- 
gaged in  three  different  major  wars. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  under  the  Constitution, 
has  a  responsibility  for  foreign  policy. 

Too  often  during  the  past  25  yean,  the 
Senate  has  abdicated  Its  responsibility  In 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  relying  Instead 
on  the  Department  of  State.  Now  I  know 
that  vrithin  that  Department  the  over- 
whelmiug  majority  are  dedicated,  conscien- 
tious Individuals;  I  know,  too,  that  many  of 
them  are  men  of  great  ability. 

But,  I  know  also  that  whatever  the  rea- 
son, or  wherever  the  responsibility  may  lie. 
the  fact  is  that  our  Nation  in  this  year  of 
1969  finds  itself  In  a  most  unenviable  posi- 
tion. 

We  are  the  dominant  party  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  guarantee  the  freedom  of 
Europe;  we  are  the  dominant  party  of 
ANZUS — the  treaty  among  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  United  States;  we  are  the 
military  head  of  CENTO — Central  Treaty 
Organization — Turkey.  Iran,  and  Pakistan; 
we  are  the  dominant  partner  in  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization,  one  of  the 
prime  reasons,  according  to  former  Secretary 
of  state  Dean  Rusk,  that  the  United  States 
became  involved  in  the  war  in  Vietnam;  we 
have  guaranteed  the  security  of  Free  China, 
and  we  have  guaranteed  the  security  of 
Japan. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  have  become  the 
policeman  of  the  world. 

Can  we  logically  continue  In  this  role? 
Should  we,  even  if  we  could? 

Twenty-four  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Germany,  we  have  225,000  troops  In  Europe, 
mostly  in  West  Oermany. 

Twenty-four  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Japan,  we  have  nearly  1  million  military 
personnel  In  the  far  Pacific,  on  land  and 
sea. 

The  question  of  Okinawa,  which  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister  is  coming  here 
to  discuss,  is  of  great  significance  to  our 
position  In  the  Pacific. 

The  status  of  the  Island  has  become  the 
most  Inflammatory  political  issue  In  Japan; 
a  clamor  Is  rising  among  Japanese  and  OM- 
uawans  for  the  reversion  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  to  Japanese  administration. 

There  are  many  factors  behind  this  move 
by  Japan  to  regain  administrative  control  of 
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OUnawa,  one  of  which  U  the  polltl 
of    the    administration    of    Prime    Mi 

Sato.  I 

In  Japan,  leftist  elements,  includln*  the 
Socialist  and  Communist  Parties  and  radical 
student  groups,  have  vowed  to  wage  almas 
slve  campaign  of  confrontation  wltq  the 
Government  in  1970  to  force  the  dlsaolMtlon 
of  the  United  States-Japanese  Security 
Treaty.  In  addlUon,  the  same  elemental  have 
coupled  with  this  a  demand  that  the  Ijnited 
States  withdraw  completely  from  Okltawa. 
This  reminds  one  of  the  effort  of  elefients 
In  Panama  to  blackmail  the  United  $tates 
Into  giving  up  the  Panama  Oanal.  Thfc  ad- 
ministration of  President  Johnson  dfew  a 
treaty  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  ^*^*- 
tT^ftniana,  but  Strong  opposition  in  the  Senate 
kept  the  President  from  bringing  the  is<iue  to 
a  vote. 

Okinawa  is  our  moet  important  single  mili- 
tary base  wMnplex  In  the  Par  East— ^nd  Is 
strategically  located.  J 

The  United  States  has  had  imrestrtct^  use 
of  the  island  since  World  War  II.  J 

Begiiming  with  President  Elsenhower  each 
administration  since  1951,  has  firmly  main- 
tained that  the  unrestricted  use  of  U.S.  bases 
on  Okinawa  is  vital  if  the  United  States  is 
to  continue  to  have  obligations  in  tl^e  Par 
East. 

Sometlmea  the  futtire  status  of  Okinawa 
is  linked  to  the  United  States- Japanesi  >  Mu- 
tual Secxulty  Treaty  In  which  the  fnlted 
States  guarantees  the  freedom  and  saf  sty  of 
Japan. 

Such  linkage  is  not  correct.  Theee  aie  two 
separate  Issues. 

The  Mutual  Security  Treaty  with  Japan 
was  consummated  in  1960.  Either  pari|y  has 
the  right  to  reopen  It  after  10  years,  bther- 
wlse  it  remains  in  effect. 

But,  the  status  of  Okinawa  was  deternlned 
by  the  1962  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan. 
There  la  no  legal  obligation  to  discuss  rever- 
sion of  the  Island  to  Japan  at  this  time  or 
any  other  time. 

The  United  States  has  complete  adinlnls- 
tratlve  authority  over  the  Ryukyu  Inlands, 
the  largest  of  which  is  Okinawa,  undpr  the 
provisions  of  article  3  of  the  1952  Trebty  of 
Peace.  This  peace  treaty  Is  entirely  \  sepa- 
rate— and  I  want  to  emphasize  that-r-from 
the  1960  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  ^apan. 
The  Japanese  Government  recognlAs  the 
Important  contribution  of  our  OMlnawa 
bases  to  Japanese  and  Asian  security  tnd  is 
not  likely  to  seek  the  removal  of  our  |  bases. 
The  Japanese  Government  does,  however. 
want  administrative  control  of  the  lisland 
which  supports  our  major  military  bas4  com- 
plex in  the  West  Pacific.  I 

To  state  it  another  way,  the  Japanesfc  Gov- 
ernment wants  the  United  States  t6  con- 
tinue to  guarantee  the  safety  of  Japfin;  to 
continue  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  Okinawa; 
to  continue  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  on  Okinawa — $260  million  la^  year. 
But  It  seeks  to  put  restrictions  on  wljat  th« 
United  States  can  do. 

Japan  wants  a  veto  over  any  U.S.J  action 
affecting  Okinawa.  It  specifically  wa4ts  the 
right  to  deny  to  the  United  States  the  au- 
thority to  store  nuclear  weapons  on  Okinawa 
and  would  require  prior  consultation, before 
our  military  forces  based  there  coild  be 
used. 

In  other  words,  the  United  SUtes  no  longer 
would  have  unrestricted  use  of  Okii^awa. 

Our  role  as  the  defender  of  the  P^r  East 
has  enabled  Japan  to  avoid  the  b\uUen  of 
rearmament — less  than  1  percent  of  her 
gross  national  product  Is  spent  on  defense — 
and  thus  concentrate  on  expandlqg  and 
modernizing  its  domestic  economy. 

In  defense  matters,  the  Japanes*  have 
gotten  a  free  ride.  As  a  direct  result,  Japan's 
present  gross  national  product  is  ov^r  $120 
billion  and  ranks  third  in  the  world,  behind 
only  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 


While  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan  gives 
the  United  States  unrestricted  rights  on  Oki- 
nawa, the  1960  Mutual  Security  Treaty  pro- 
vides that  our  military  forces  based  In  Japan 
cannot  be  used  without  prior  consultation 
witn  tne  Japanese  Government. 

For  example,  when  the  North  Koreans 
seized  the  U.8.S.  Pueblo  last  year,  Adm. 
Frank  L.  J<Anflon,  commander  of  naval 
forces  In  Japan,  testified  that  one  reason 
aid  oould  not  be  sent  to  the  Pueblo  was 
that  approval  first  miist  be  obtained  from 
the  Japanese  Government  to  use  U.8.  air- 
crskft  based  in  j£4)an.  those  being  the  nearest 
aircraft  available. 

The  Japanese  Government  now  seeks  to 
extend  such  authority  to  Okinawa. 

Whether  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  Japan, 
and  Free  China;  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue the  mutual  defense  arrangements 
covering  the  eight  countries  signing  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty;  plus  the  Phllllplnes; 
plus  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  plus  Thai- 
land, Laos  and  Vietnam,  Is  debatable. 

But  what  Is  clear-cut  commonsense,  in 
my  Judgment,  Is  that  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  g;uarantee  the  security  of  the  Asian  na- 
tions— and  our  Government  has  not  advo- 
cated scrapping  these  commitments — then 
I  say  that  It  is  only  logical,  sound,  and  re- 
sponsible that  the  United  States  continue  to 
have  the  unrestricted  use  of  its  greatest  base 
In  the  West  Pacific;   namely,  Okinawa. 

The  demand  on  the  part  of  Japan  that 
she  obtain  administrative  authority  on 
Okinawa  stems  from  President  Kennedy's 
statement  in  1962  that  he  looked  forward 
to  the  Island's  reversion  to  Japan  "when  the 
security  Interest  of  the  free  world  will  per- 
mit." 

President  Johnson  reaffirmed  this  state- 
ment, and.  In  1967,  he  and  the  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  agreed  that  the  United  States 
and  Japan  should  keep  the  status  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  under  review,  "guided  by  the 
aim  of  returning  administrative  rights  of 
these  Islands  to  Japan." 

While  I  agree  that  eventually  the  Ryu- 
kyu Islands  will  be  returned  to  Japan,  I 
think  It  unfortunate  that  public  statements 
by  past  Presidents,  not  binding  on  the  VS. 
Senate,  have  aroused  the  hopes  of  the  Jap- 
anese that  It  oould  be  accomplished  at  an 
early  date. 

It  would  be  foolhardy,  in  my  judgment, 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  defend  most 
of  the  Far  East  and  then  to  give  away  this 
country's  unrestricted  right  to  use  Its  mili- 
tary bases  on  Okinawa. 

For  4  long  years,  we  have  fought  the  Viet- 
nam war  with  one  hand  tied  behind  our 
back.  As  a  result,  the  war  has  been  prolonged 
and  the  casualties  increased. 

Let  us  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  get  Into  a 
similar  position  by  giving  someone  else  con- 
trol over  our  principal  military  complex. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  public  atten- 
tion be  focused  on  this  Issue  of  unrestricted 
use  of  our  bases  on  Okinawa. 

I  speak  as  one  who  Is  not  8ymp>athetlc  to 
our  deep  involvement  In  Southeast  Asia,  one 
who  from  the  begimiing  regarded  it  as  an 
error  of  Judgment  to  become  Involved  in  a 
ground  war  there. 

I  speak  as  one  who  questions  the  wisdom 

of  our  country's  committing  itself  to  mutual 

defense  agreements  with  44  different  nations. 

I  speak  as  one  who  feels  that  we  cannot 

logically  be  the  world's  policeman. 

If  by  the  act  of  granting  Japan  adminis- 
trative control  over  Okinawa,  the  United 
States  could  Insure  a  multinational  defense 
structure  in  the  Par  East,  with  Increased 
participation  by  Japan — If  this  action  would 
relieve  our  couptry  of  a  measure  of  Its  heavy 
International  responsibilities — then,  I  would 
support  a  reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japanese 
control. 
But  this  Is  not  the  case. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Surrender  of  control 


over  Okinawa  would  only  make  more  difflcxilt 
our  role  In  the  Pacific. 

The  Issue  must  be  decided  by  the  Senate; 
it  was  the  Senate  which  ratified  the  treaty 
of  peace  In  1952,  which  gave  to  the  United 
States  the  unrestricted  use  of  Okinawa. 

In  my  opinion,  so  long  as  the  United  States 
maintains  Its  significant  role  in  the  Far  East, 
tlie  continued  unrestricted  use  of  our  bases 
on  Okinawa  Is  vital  and  fundamental. 

[From  the  Congressionai.  Recosd.  June  23, 
1969] 
PuTUkE   Status   or   Okinawa 
^Ir.   Btrd   of   Virginia.   Mr.   President,  on 
May  29,  Just  prior  to  the  visit  of  the  Japan- 
ese Foreign  Minister  to  the  United  States,  I 
addressed  the  Senate  on  the  future  status 
of  Okinawa. 

Under  the  1952  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Ja- 
pan, the  United  States  was  granted  the  un- 
restricted use  of  the  island  of  Okinawa  in 
the  far  Pacific.  On  this  island,  we  have  our 
greatest  Pacific  military  base  complex. 

The  Japanese  Government  is  seeking  ad- 
ministrative control  of  Okinawa,  which  Is  to 
say  that  It  wants  a  veto  over  any  U.S.  action 
affecting  Okinawa.  It  specifically  wants  th« 
right  to  deny  the  United  States  the  author- 
ity to  store  nuclear  weapons  on  Okinawa, 
and  would  require  prior  consultation  before 
our  military  forces  based  there  could  be 
used. 

In  speaking  to  the  Senate,  I  expressed 
the  view  that  it  Is  debatable  whether  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  guarantee 
the  security  of  much  of  Asia. 

But  I  expressed  the  view,  too,  that  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  guarantee  the  security 
of  the  Asian  nations — and  our  Government 
has  not  advocated  reducing  these  commit- 
ments— then  it  seems  only  logical,  sound, 
and  responsible  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  have  the  unrestricted  use  of  Its 
greatest  base  In  the  west  Pacific;  namely. 
Okinawa. 

It  would  be  foolhardy,  in  my  Judgment, 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  defend  most 
of  the  Far  East  and  then  to  give  away  this 
country's  unrestricted  right  to  use  its  mili- 
tary bases  on  Okinawa. 

Pea*  4  years  we  have  fought  the  war  in 
Vietnam  with  one  hand  tied  behind  our 
back.  Let  us  not  be  so  foolish  now  as  to  get 
into  a  slmUar  position  by  giving  someone 
else  control  over  our  principal  military  com- 
plex. 

My  Senate  speech  on  Okinawa  was  pub- 
lished throughout  Asia.  Such  newspapers  as 
Asahl  In  Tokyo  published  the  fuU  text. 

The  Japanese  newspapers,  of  course,  do 
not  agree  with  my  view.  It  was  given  full 
coverage,  however,  by  such  papers  as  the 
Japanese  Times  and  Yomiurl,  which  ran  It 
In  both  Its  Japanese  and  English  editions. 

The  future  status  of  Okinawa  is  the  most 
burning  political  Issue  In  Japan. 

The  purpose  of  my  speech  was  to  focus 
public  attention  on  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  matter  of  great  Importance — assuming  our 
Nation  plans  to  continue  to  play  a  major  role 
In   the    far   Pacific. 

Even  the  New  York  Times  said  in  discuss- 
ing the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister's  visit  to 
Washington  that — 

"The  Japanese  must  recognize  that  they 
cannot  continue  to  enjoy  the  luxiu-y  of  Amer- 
ican protection  without  making  some  sacri- 
fices on  their  own  on  behalf  of  mutual 
security." 

While  my  speech  received  a  cool  recep- 
tion m  Japan,  It  appears  to  have  helped  fo- 
cus attention  on  an  Important  problem.  It 
received  support  from  the  Shreveport,  La., 
Joiimal;  the  Birmingham,  Ala..  News;  the 
Lynchbtirg,  Va..  News;  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Dally,  Strasburg,  Va.;  the  Hartford, 
Conn..  Courant;  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Repub- 
Uc;  and  the  Nashville.  Term..  Banner,  as 
well  as  from  Chicago  Tribune  columnist. 
Walter   Tnihan. 
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I  received  the  following  telegram  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  Okinawa: 

"Applaud  your  speech  in  the  Senate  29 
May  stop  Please  air  mail  copy  complete  text." 

I  also  received  the  following  telegram  from 
the  Patton  Croeswhlte  Post  6975,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn.: 

"Members  oppwee  the  return  of  Okinawa 
to  the  Japanese  Goverrmaent." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
various  editorials  mentioned  above  be  pub- 
lished m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro,  as 
follows:) 

iFrom  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal,  May  30, 
1969] 
Okinawa  Vital  to  U.S.  Security 

So  long  as  the  United  States  maintains  its 
role  as  the  defender  of  the  Par  East,  the 
continued  unrestricted  use  of  this  nation's 
military  bases  on  Okinawa  Is  vital  and  fun- 
damental to  the  secvirlty  of  America  tmd  the 
rest  of  the  free  world. 

This  is  the  warning  sounded  by  U.S.  Sen. 
Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  of  Virginia  on  the  eve  of 
a  visit  to  Washlngttm  by  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  Japan,  who  will  be  In  the  Uidted 
States  to  discuss  the  future  status  of  the 
Island  of  Okinawa. 

Senator  Byrd,  in  a  speech  to  his  colleagues 
Thursday,  and  the  U.S.  Senate,  under  the 
Constitution,  has  a  responsibility  for  fcw- 
eign  policy,  but  that  too  often  during  the 
past  25  years  the  Senate  has  abdicated  this 
reEpjnslbillty  and  relied  instead  on  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Today  the  United  States  has  become  the 
policeman  of  the  world,  having  entered  Into 
mutual  defense  agreements  with  44  nations. 

Senator  Byrd  asks,  "Can  we  logically  con- 
tmue  In  this  role?  Should  we,  even  If  we 
could? 

"Twenty-four  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Germany  we  have  225,000  troops  in  Europe, 
mostly  in  West  Germany. 

"Twenty-four  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Japan,  we  have  nearly  1,000,000  military  per- 
sonnel In  the  Far  Pacific,  on  land  and  sea." 

Behind  Jai>an°8  efforts  to  regain  admin- 
istrative control  of  Okinawa  are  many  fac- 
tors, one  of  which  is  the  political  fate  of 
Prime  Minister  Sato.  Leftist  elements  in- 
cluding the  Socialist  and  Communist  parties 
and  radical  student  groups,  have  demanded 
that  the  United  States  withdraw  completely 
from  Okinawa. 

Thi  United  States  has  had  unrestricted  use 
of  Okinawa  since  World  War  II.  The  status 
of  the  island  was  determined  by  the  1962 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan.  There  is  no 
legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  discuss  reversion  of  the  Island  to 
Japan  at  this  time  or  any  other  time. 

As  analyzed  by  Senator  Byrd,  "The  Japa- 
nese Government  wants  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  Japan; 
to  continue  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  Oki- 
nawa; to  continue  to  sptend  hundreds  of 
miUlons  of  dollars  on  Okinawa  ($260,000,000 
last  year).  But.  it  seeks  to  put  restrictions 
on  what  the  United  States  can  do. 

"Japan  wants  a  veto  over  any  U.S.  action 
affecting  Okinawa.  It  specifically  wants  the 
right  to  deny  the  United  States  the  authority 
to  store  nuclear  weapons  on  Okinawa  and 
would  require  prior  consultation  before  our 
military  forces  based  there  could  be  used." 

In  defense  matters,  the  Virginia  senator 
pointed  out.  the  Japanese  have  been  given 
a  free  ride.  As  a  direct  result.  Japan's  present 
gross  national  product  Is  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  billion  dollars  a  year 
and  ranks  third  In  the  world,  behind  only 
those  of  the  United  Statee  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Japan's  expen~es  for  its  own  national 
defense  are  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  Its  gross  national  product. 


For  four  years  the  United  States  has 
fought  the  Vietnamese  war  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  Its  tjack.  To  relinquish  control 
of  Okinawa  to  the  Japanese  at  this  time — 
regardless  of  our  friendship  with  the  coun- 
try— ^would  be  to  further  cripple  ourselves 
for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Senator  Byrd  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all 
Americans  for  his  alertness  and  for  his 
fortlirlght  stand  against  an  action  which 
could  destroy  the  military  security  achieved 
for  this  nation  by  the  men  who  gave  their 
lives  to  take  Okinawa  In  World  War  n. 

(Prom  the  Birmingham,  (Ala.)  News,  May  30. 

1969] 

Okinawa:  Not  Now 

Printed  on  the  opposite  page  today  are  ex- 
cerpts from  a  speech  made  in  the  UjS.  Sen- 
ate yesterday  by  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr..  of 
VirgiiUa. 

Tlie  subject  of  the  speech  Is  Okinawa, 
and  it  is  timely  because  the  Japanese  min- 
ister arrives  in  Washington  tomorrow  for 
talks  on  the  status  of  that  island. 

American  forces  captured  Okinawa  In  the 
last  major  land  battle  against  Japan  In  World 
War  II.  Since  then  the  U.S.  has  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  island.  Important  military 
bases  are  maintained  there  under  the  terms 
of  the  peace  treaty. 

Under  a  separate  agreement — the  U.S.- 
Japan Mutual  Security  Treaty— the  U.8. 
maintains  troops  In  Jai>an  Itself.  But,  as  Sen. 
Byrd  pointed  out  yesterday,  there  are  restric- 
tions imposed  on  the  use  of  U.S.  forces  based 
in  Japan. 

Increasingly  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
agitation  in  Japan  against  both  the  Mutual 
Security  Treaty,  which  will  be  up  for  rene- 
gotiation next  year,  and  U.S.  control  of  Oki- 
nawa. But  It  is  Important  to  keep  the  two 
Issues  separate. 

There  may  be  modifications  next  year  In 
the  Mutual  Security  Treaty  binding  the  two 
one-time  enemies.  This  Is  a  legitimate  sub- 
ject of  negotiation  and  agreement — or,  If  the 
two  nations  so  conclude,  of  disagreement. 

The  News  believes  that  extension  of  the 
security  treaty  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
both  countries.  Scrapping  It  would  force  the 
U.S.  to  re-think  much  of  Its  Pacific  strategy; 
it  also  would  impose  dramatic  new  responsi- 
bilities on  the  Japanese  government  which, 
under  the  protection  of  the  U.S.  defense 
umbrella,  has  achieved  a  near  miraculous 
economic  reconstruction  without  the  nasty 
necessity  of  worrying  much  about  Its  national 
defense. 

But  this  newspaper  does  not  believe  that 
the  U.S.,  in  exchange  for  renewal  of  the 
security  agreement — which  as  we  say  is  of  at 
least  as  much  Importance  to  Japan  as  to 
America — need  succumb  to  pressure  on  the 
at-thls-polnt  extraneous  Issue  of  Okinawa. 

To  repeat :  The  two  things  are  distinct  and 
separate,  despite  the  efforts  of  militant 
Japanese  leftists  to  lump  them  into  one  big 
anti-American  "cause." 

With  Sen.  Byrd  we  assume  that  someday 
administrative  control  of  Okinawa  will  revert 
to  Japan.  But  It  would  be  foolhardy  under 
the  present  circumstances,  when  we  are 
deeply  Involved  In  a  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  committed  to  a  border  defense  role  In 
alliance  with  non-Communist  nations  in  the 
region;  to  hand  over  or  agree  to  hand-tying 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  one  of  the  key 
American  military  outposts  In  the  Western 
Pacific. 

We  hope  that  the  talks  with  the  Japanese 
foreign  minister  will  be  cordial  and  construc- 
tive. But  the  Tokyo  government  should  be 
given  to  understand  that  the  question  of 
Okinawa's  reversion  to  Japanese  control  must 
wait  more  propitious  times  and  meanwhile 
should  not  be  allowed — ^by  Tokyo  or  by  us — 
to  damage  the  good  and  mutually  beneficial 
relations  which  have  existed  between  the  two 
countries  since  World  War  IX  or  to  poison  the 


atmosphere  in  which  the  important  forth- 
coming negotiations  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Treaty  will  be  conducted. 

As  usual,  Harry  Byrd  talked  sense  in  the 
Senate  yesterday.  This  Is  a  refreshing  change 
from  what  we  too  often  hear  from  some  other 
members  of  the  august  body,  whose  attacks 
on  the  U.S.  defense  establishment  and 
quaint  views  on  national  security  resemble 
nothing  much  as  an  apparent  national 
death-wish. 

[From  the  Conobessional  Reookd, 

Nov.  4,  1969) 

Okinawa 

Mr.  Byw)  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  asked  that  it 
be  stated  at  this  time,  and  then  I  wish  to 
address  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

The  PaEsmrwc  Ofticer.  The  amendment 
wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"On  page  13,  after  line  10.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  'Sec.  106.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  shall  not  enter  Into  any 
agreement  or  understanding,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  change  the  status  of  any 
territory  referred  to  In  Article  3  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Japan,  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.'  " 

Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  pREsmiNG  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Chair  whether  the  amendment  which  I 
have  just  submitted  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  Is  In- 
formed by  the  parliamentarian  that  this  is 
a  sense  resolution  that  does  not  Involve  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Byro  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the  Chair 
I  interpret  the  Chair's  ruling  to  mean  that 
the  amendment  can  be  appropriately  and 
properly  presented  to  the  pending  legislation. 

The  PKEsmiNG  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  correct. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  briefiy  to  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  seek  a  vote  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  President,  later  this  month,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan,  Mr.  Sato,  will  come  to 
the  United  States  to  discuss  with  the  Presi- 
dent the  future  status  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands, 
the  principal  one  being  Okinawa. 

There  will  be  a  difference  of  views  among 
Members  of  the  Seiuite  as  to  what  the  future 
role  of  Okinawa  shall  be.  There  will  be  some 
Members  who  will  oppose  any  change  in 
the  present  status,  the  present  status  being 
that  the  United  States  has  sole  and  exclusive 
control  over  Okinawa. 

There  will  be  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  will  feel  that  there  should  be  a  change, 
and  that  Okinawa  should  revert  to  the  ad- 
ministrative control  of  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  does  not 
suggest  what  the  future  status  of  Okinawa 
shall  be.  It  does  not  in  any  way  circum- 
scribe the  State  Department  or  the  President 
in  negotiating  with  Prime  Minister  Sato,  or 
other  officials  of  the  Japanese  Government. 

What  the  amendment  provides  Is  that  It 
shall  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  whatever 
changes  the  administration  concludes  to 
make  with  the  Japanese  Government,  affect- 
ing the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan,  shall 
come  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  in  1952.  It  was  under  that 
treaty  that  the  United  States  was  given  con- 
trol over  the  Ryukyus  which  Includes 
Okinawa. 

Because  the  treaty  governing  control  over 
the  Ryukyus  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  It  Is 
my  view  that  any  changes  In   the  treaty 
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should  come  to  the  Senate  for  approial  or 
disapproval.  i 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  argue  whet|i«r  it 
would  be  wise  or  unwise  to  change  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Japan.  What  I  am  sugg^etlng 
to  the  Senate  Is  that  whatever  chang«a  are 
deemed  desirable  by  the  executive  branob  not 
become  effective  by  imllateral  actloj\  but 
that  they  come  before  the  Senate  for  1^8  ap- 
proval or  disapproval.  I 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago — a  few  m|)nth8 
ago,  perhaps — that  the  Senate  adopted^  I  be- 
lieve unanimously,  the  national  coi|Mnlt- 
menta  resolution  which  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  by  the  dlsUngulshed  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Ptn-BaioHT),  chairman  W  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee.  The  purpose  of 
that  national  commitments  resolution  fras  to 
attempt  to  restore  to  the  Senate  soiie  of 
the  constitutional  prerogatives  whlc^  are 
Senate's  but  which.  In  my  Judgment,  aiid  ap- 
parently In  the  judgment  of  many  Senators, 
have  been  taken  over  In  recent  years  l»y  the 
executive  branch. 

So  this  amendment,  which  will  b«  pre- 
sented tomorrow.  Is,  in  reality,  the  flrrt  op- 
portunity that  the  Senate  has  had  to  p  las  on 
a  specific  issue  coming  before  the  J«nate 
since  the  national  commitments  resolution 
was  adopted  by  this  body.  , 

I  want  to  emphasize  again,  Mr.  Preddent, 
that  the  amendment  does  not  In  smj  way 
circiunscribe  the  State  Department  it  the 
Chief  Executive  of  our  Nation  in  his  nego- 
tiations with  the  government  of  Japai.  But 
It  does  say,  "Whatever  decisions  you  I  make 
must  then  be  submitted  to  the  Beniit©  of 
the  United  States  for  approval  or  disap- 
proval." That,  as  I  see  It,  U  the  constitu- 
tional process  under  which  our  Government 
is  supposed  to  work. 

I  feel  that  In  recent  years  the  exacutlve 
branch  of  the  Government  has  assumfed  too 
much  authority,  and  I  think  the  Seqate  of 
the  United  States  has  helped  the  ex^utlve 
branch  assume  authority  by  refusing  to  de- 
mand that  Its  own  constitutional  preroga- 
tives be  upheld.  I  feel  that  we  have  given 
away  many  of  our  responsibilities. 

Here  is  an  opportunity,  on  a  vital  y  Im- 
portant Issue,  to  decide  whether  ther^  shall 
be  a  change  in  the  control  of  the  gteatest 
military  base  complex  that  the  United  States 
has  In  the  far  Pacific — namely,  Okinawa — 
by  unilateral  executive  action,  or  whether 
such  action  taken  by  the  President,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  its  consideration,  advice,  and  con»'nt. 

I  shaU  not  detain  the  Senate  longer  today. 
Tomorrow  I  would  like  to  present  a  few  addi- 
tional facts  in  regard  to  the  amendmebt  and 
mention  some  other  aspects  of  the  problem 
of  Okinawa  which  faces  the  United  JBtates. 
I  think  it  will  be  a  very  Important  ^sslon 
which  the  premier  of  Japan  will  undertake 
on  behalf  of  his  government  when  he|  comes 
to  the  United  States  on  the  18th  *f  this 
month.  I  think  It  la  very  desirable  at  this 
time  to  focus  on  the  question  of  Olilnawa. 
I  think  the  Japanese  Government  shovild 
understand  that,  while  the  negotiations 
properly  will  be  carried  out  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  Senata  of  the 
United  States  will  participate  In  the  final 
decision  by  having  the  opportunity  |  to  ac- 
cept or  to  reject  whatever  oommltmetts  are 
made  to  that  government  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States. 

[Prom   the  C3oncbmsional   Recoko,     lev.   5, 

1969] 

Okinawa 

Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presldett,  the 
pending  amendment  was  laid  down  yester- 
day. 

It  deals  with  the  treaty  of  peace  sl^ed  by 
the  United  States  with  Japan  In  19W.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  treaty  of  peckce 
having  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  any  changes  which  ate  pro- 


posed In  the  treaty  shall  come  back  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  approval  or  disapproval. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  will  arrive  In 
Washington  on  Monday,  November  17. 

He  will  be  in  the  United  States  to  discuss 
ine  future  status  of  the  island  of  Okinawa. 

Okinawa,  and.  In  fact,  the  whole  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  the  Par  East,  Is  part  of  the  heritage 
of  World  War  II.  which  ended  24  years  ago. 
During  the  past  quarter  century,  the 
United  States  has  entered  into  mutual  de- 
fense agreements  with  44  naUons — and  has 
been  Involved  In  three  major  wars,  counting 
World  War  n. 

I  doubt  that  any  other  nation  In  history, 
during  such  a  short  period  of  time,  has  en- 
gaged in  three  different  major  wars. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  under  the  Constitution, 
has  a  responsibility  for  foreign  policy. 

Too  often  during  the  past  25  years,  the 
Senate  has  abdicated  Its  responsibility  In  the 
fleld  of  foreign  affairs,  relying  instead  on  the 
Department  of  State.  Now,  I  know  that  with- 
in that  Department  that  overwhelming  ma- 
jority are  dedicated,  conscientious  Individ- 
uals; I  know,  too,  that  many  of  them  are  men 
of  great  ability. 

But  I  know  also  that  whatever  the  reason, 
or  wherever  the  responsibility  may  U«.  the 
fact  Is  that  ovu:  Nation  In  this  year  of  1968 
finds  Itself  In  a  most  unenviable  position. 

We  are  the  dominant  party  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  Europe; 
we  are  the  dominant  party  of  ANZU8 — the 
treaty  among  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  United  States;  we  are  the  military  head 
of  CENTO — Central  Treaty  Organization — 
Turkey,  Iran,  and  Pakistan;  we  are  the  domi- 
nant partner  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization,  one  of  the  prime  reasons,  ac- 
cording to  former  Secretary  of  State.  Dean 
Rusk,  that  the  United  States  become  Involv- 
ed In  the  war  in  Vietnam;  we  have  guaran- 
teed the  security  of  free  China,  and  we  have 
guaranteed  the  security  of  Jai>an. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  have  become  the 
policeman  of  the  world. 

Can  we  logically  continue  In  this  role? 
Should  we,  even  If  we  could? 

Twenty-four  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Germany,  we  have  226,000  troops  In  Europe, 
mostly  In  West  Germany. 

Twenty-four  years  after  the  defeat  of  Japan, 
we  have  nearly  1  million  military  personnel 
m  the  far  Pacific,  on  land  and  sea. 

The  question  of  Okinawa,  which  the  Japa- 
nese Prime  Minister  Is  coming  here  to  dlscviss 
Is  of  great  significance  to  our  position  in  the 
Pacific. 

Okinawa  is  our  most  Important  single  mili- 
tary base  complex  In  the  Far  Bast — and  Is 
strategically  located. 

The  United  States  has  had  unrestricted  use 
of  the  island  since  World  War  n. 

Beginning  with  President  Elsenhower,  each 
administration  since  1951,  has  firmly  main- 
tained that  the  unrestricted  use  of  U.S.  bases 
on  Okinawa  Is  vital  if  the  United  States  U  to 
continue  to  have  obligations  In  the  Par  East. 
Sometimes  the  futiire  status  of  Okinawa  Is 
linked  to  the  United  States-Japan  Mutual 
Security  Treaty  In  which  the  United  States 
guarantees  the  freedom  and  ssifety  of  Japan. 
Such  linkage  is  not  correct.  These  are  two 
separate  issues. 

The  Mutual  Security  Treaty  with  Japan 
was  consummated  in  1960.  Either  party  has 
the  right  to  reopen  it  after  10  years,  otherwise 
it  remains  in  effect. 

But,  the  status  of  Okinawa  was  determined 
by  the  1952  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan.  There 
is  no  legal  obligation  to  discuss  reversion  of 
the  Island  to  Japan  at  this  or  any  other  time. 
The  United  States  has  oomplete  admin- 
istrative authority  over  the  Ryukyu  Islands, 
the  largest  of  which  Is  Okinawa,  under  the 
provisions  of  article  3  of  the  1952  Treaty  of 
Peace.  This  peace  treaty  Is  entirely  separate— 
and  1  want  to  emphasize  that — from  the  1960 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  Japan. 


The  Japanese  Government  recognizes  the 
important  contribution  of  our  Okinawa  bases 
10  Japanese  and  Asian  security  and  is  not 
likely  to  seek  the  removal  of  our  bases.  The 
Japanese  Government  does,  however,  want 
administrative  control  of  the  island  which 
supports  our  major  military  base  complex 
in  the  West  Pacific. 

To  state  it  another  way,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment wants  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  safety  of  Japan;  to  guarantee  the  safety 
of  Okinawa;  to  continue  to  spend  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  on  Okinawa — $260  mil- 
lion last  year.  But  It  seeks  to  put  restrictions 
on   what  the  United  States  can  do. 

Japan  wants  a  veto  over  any  XJS.  action 
affecting  Okinawa.  It  specifically  wants  the 
right  to  deny  to  the  United  States  the  au- 
thority to  store  nuclear  weapons  on  Okinawa 
and  would  require  prior  consultation  before 
our  military  forces  based  there  could  be 
used. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  no  longer 
would  have  restricted  use  of  Okinawa. 

Our  role  as  the  defender  of  the  Par  East 
has  enabled  Japan  to  avoid  the  burden  of 
rearmament — less  than  1  percent  of  her  gross 
national  product  is  spent  on  defense — and 
thus  concentrate  on  expanding  and  modern- 
izing its  domestic  economy. 

In  defense  matters,  the  Japanese  have  got- 
ten a  free  ride.  As  a  direct  result,  Japan's 
present  gross  national  product  is  over  $120 
billion  and  Japan  ranks  third  In  the  world, 
behind  only  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

While  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan  gives 
the  United  States  unrestricted  rights  on 
Okinawa,  the  1960  Mutual  Security  treaty 
provides  that  our  military  forces  based  In 
J^an  cannot  be  used  without  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  Japanese  Government. 

For  example,  when  the  North  Koreans 
seized  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  last  year,  Adm. 
Prank  L.  Johnson,  commander  of  naval  forces 
In  Japan,  testified  that  one  reason  aid  could 
not  bo  sent  to  the  Pueblo  was  that  approval 
first  must  be  obtained  from  the  jE^aneee 
Government  to  use  U.S.  aircraft  based  in 
Ji^an,  those  being  the  nearest  aircraft  avail- 
able. 

The  Japanese  Government  now  seeks  to 
extend  such  authority  to  Okinawa. 

Whether  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  Japan, 
and  free  China;  whether  we  should  continue 
the  mutual  defense  arrangements  covering 
the  eight  countries  signing  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty;  plus  the  Philippines;  plus  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand;  plus  Thailand,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam,  is  debatable. 

But  what  Is  clear-cut  commonsense.  In 
my  Judgment.  Is  that  If  we  are  to  continue 
to  guarantee  the  security  of  the  Asian  na- 
tions— and  our  Government  has  not  advo- 
cated scrapping  these  commitments — then  I 
say  that  It  Is  only  logical,  sound,  and  re- 
sponsible that  the  United  States  continue  to 
have  the  unrestricted  use  of  Its  greatest  base 
In  the  West  Pacific;  namely,  Okinawa. 

While  I  agree  that  eventually  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  will  be  returned  to  Japan,  It  would 
be  foolhardy,  in  my  judgment,  to  commit 
the  United  States  to  defend  most  of  the  Par 
East  and  then  to  give  away  this  country's 
unrestricted  right  to  use  its  military  bases 
on  Okinawa. 

If  by  the  act  of  granting  Japan  administra- 
tive control  over  Okinawa,  the  United  States 
could  Instire  a  multinational  defense  struc- 
ture in  the  Far  East,  with  Increased  parUcl- 
patlon  by  Japan— If  this  action  would  reUeve 
our  country  of  a  measure  of  Its  heavy  Inter- 
national responslbUitles— then,  I  would  sup- 
port a  reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japanese  con- 
trol. 

But  this  Is  not  the  case. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Surrender  of  control 
over  Okinawa  would  only  make  more  difficult 
our  role  In  the  Padflc. 


Ajml  23,  1971 
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The  future  role  of  the  United  States  In 
j*r  Pacific  is  of  tremendous  Importance. 

It  Is  of  great  importance  to  the  American 
^ople — and  it  Is  of  great  Importance  to  the 
people  of  Asia.  ,j_,^« 

lilany  feel,  as  do  I,  that  our  worldwide 
commitments  must  be  reduced.  This,  too, 
appears  to  be  the  view  of  President  Nixon. 

But  so  long  as  the  United  SUtes  maintains 
its  significant  role  In  the  Far  East,  the  con- 
tinued unrestricted  use  of  our  bases  on  Oki- 
nawa Is  vital  and  fundamental. 

This  month's  visit  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Japanese  Prime  Minister  presents  a  good 
opponunltv  for  our  Government  to  focus 
attention  on  the  Far  Pacific  and  the  future 
role  there,  both  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

The  issue  of  Okinawa  and  its  future  status 
Is  not  alone  an  executive  decision. 

It  was  the  U.S.  Senate  which,  in  1962,  rati- 
fied the  Treaty  of  Peace,  which  treaty  gave 
to  the  United  States  the  unrestricted  use  of 
Okinawa. 

That  treaty,  Mr.  President,  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  March  20,  1952.  The  yeas 
were  66,  the  nays  10.  Two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  having  voted  In  the 
affirmative,  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan 
was  agreed  to  on  March  20,  1953. 

Any  change  In  that  treaty  must  come  to 
the  Senate  for  approval.  It  would  be  unwise 
and  undesirable  for  the  executive  branch  to 
make  commitments  to  Japan  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senate  is  to  fulfill  Its  constitutional 
responsibility  in  the  fleld  of  foreign  policy. 
It  must  make  clear  that  any  change  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  must  be  ratified 
by  the  Senate. 

The  issue  of  Okinawa  Is  Important  on  Its 
own;  and  the  Senate  may  be  divided  on  the 
proper  course  to  pursue. 

But  the  Senate,  I  should  think,  would  be 
united  In  its  determination  to  require  Senate 
ratification  of  any  changes  which  may  be 
made  In  regard  to  treaties  which  have  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate. 

For  the  Senate  to  concede  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  the  right  to  change 
treaty  commitments  without  Senate  approval 
would  be  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  national 
commitments  resolution  it  adopted  unani- 
mously only  a  few  months  ago. 

On  the  eve  of  Prime  Minister  Sato's  visit 
to  the  United  States,  I  call  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  President  to  make 
clear  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  any  change 
in  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
approval. 

Mr.  Btbd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63.  nays 
14,  as  follows : 

INo.  137  Leg.] 
TEAS— 63 

Allen,  AUott,  Anderson,  Baker,  Bellmon. 
Bennett,  Bible,  Burdlck,  Byrd,  Va.,  Byrd,  W. 
Va,  Cannon,  Case,  Church.  Cook,  Cotton, 
Curtis,  Dodd,  Dole,  Eagleton.  Eastland, 
Ellender. 

Ervln,  Pulbright,  Ooodell,  Oravel,  Gumey, 
Hansen,  Hart,  HoUand.  Hruska,  Hughes,  Jor- 
dan, Idaho,  Magnuson,  McClellan,  McGovern, 
Mclntyre.  Miller,  Mondale,  Montoya,  Moss, 
Mundt,  Murphy. 

Nelson,  Packwood,  Pastore.  Pearson,  Pell, 
Prouty,  Proxmlre,  Randolph,  Russell,  Schwel- 
ker.  Smith,  Maine.  Spong,  Stennls,  Stevens, 
Symington,  Talmadge,  "Tydings,  WlUlams, 
NJ..  WlUlams,  Del.,  Yoimg,  N.  Dak.,  Toung, 
Ohio. 

NAYS— 14 
Boggs,  Brooke,  Harris,  Hatfield,  Inouye. 
Javlts,      Kennedy,      Mansfield,      Matblas, 
McCarthy. 
McGee,  Muskie.  Percy,  Scott. 


PRESENT  AND  ANNOUNCING  A  LIVE  PAIR 
AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Grtffln,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Aiken,  Bayh,  Cooper,  Cranston,  Domlnlck, 
Fannin,  Pong,  Ooldwater. 

Gore,  Hartke,  Hollings,  Jackson,  Jordan, 
N.C.,  Long,  Metcalf,  Rlbicoil. 

Saxt>e,  Smith,  111.,  Sparkman,  Thurmond. 
Tower,  Yarborough. 

Speech  by  Senator  Hakst  F.  Bted,  Jr.,  Demo- 
crat   OF    VmCINIA    ON    THE    FLOOR    OF    THE 

Senate.  Nov.  25,  1969 

During  the  weekend,  I  had  an  apportunlty 
to  study  the  Communique  Issued  Friday  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 

It  was  cordial  in  tone,  as  It  should  have 
been.  It  Is  Important,  I  feel,  that  there  be 
a  close  and  friendly  relationship  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Prime  Minister  Sato's  visit  to  the  United 
States,  as  President  Nixon  made  clear,  should 
help  achieve  a  better  understanding  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  text  of  the  communique  is  three  col- 
umns of  newspaper  type.  It  Is  divided  Into  15 
brief  sections. 

The  key  section  Is  number  6. 

This  Is  the  section  which  deals  specifically 
with  Okinawa.  In  this  section,  the  Prime 
Minister  emphasized  his  view  that  the  time 
had  come  to  respond  to  the  strong  desire  of 
the  people  of  Japan  to  return  Okinawa  to 
Japanese  control.  President  Nixon  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  Prime  Minister's  view. 

Now  we  come  to  the  key  sentences. 

"They  (President  Nixon  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Sato)  therefore  agreed  that  the  two 
governments  would  Immediately  enter  into 
consultations  regarding  spedflc  arrange- 
ments for  accomplishing  the  early  reversion 
of  Okinawa  without  detriment  to  the  secur- 
ity of  the  Far  East,  Including  Japan. 

"They  further  agreed  to  expedite  the  con- 
sultations with  a  view  to  accomplishing  the 
reversion  during  1972,  subject  to  the  con- 
clusion of  these  specific  arrangements  with 
the  necessary  legislative  support." 

Now,  let's  analyze  the  above  language. 

Just  what  agreement  was  reached  by  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Sato? 

1.  They  "agreed  that  the  two  governments 
would  Immediately  enter  Into  consultations 
regarding  specific  arrangMnents  for  accom- 
plishing the  early  reversion  of  Okinawa" 
and, 

2.  0uob  consultations  woiild  be  "subject  to 
the  conclusion  of  these  specific  arrangements 
with  the  necessary  legislative  support." 

So,  It  seems  clear  that  the  only  agreement 
made  by  President  Nixon  Is  one  of  principle, 
namely,  an  early  reversion  of  Okinawa. 

But  no  details  have  been  agreed  to. 

No  specific  arrangements  have  been  agreed 
to. 

The  agreement,  to  cite  the  text  of  the  com- 
munique. Is  to  "enter  Into  consultations  re- 
garding specific  arrangements." 

As  one  who  feels  that  the  United  States 
must  have  the  unrestricted  use  of  Okinawa, 
our  greatest  military  complex  in  the  Par 
Pacific,  If  we  are  to  continue  our  widespread 
commitments  In  Asia,  I  frankly  am  relieved 
since  reading  the  text  of  the  communique. 

The  text  does  not  bear  out  the  newspaper 
headlines  concerning  the  communique. 

The  only  agreement  President  Nixon  made 
was  to  "Immediately  enter  Into  consultations 
regarding  specific  arrangements  .  .  ." 

And  then  that  was  followed  by  the  two 
leaders  of  government  specifying  that  any 
spedflc  arrangement  would  be  subject  to 
legislative  support  action  which.  In  so  far  sis 
the  United  States  Is  ooncemed,  means  ap- 
proval by  tiie  Senate. 

I  am  gltwl  to  state  to  the  Senate  that  I 
support  this  communique.  It  should  help 
Prime  Minister  Sato  In  Japan  without  for- 


feiture by  the  UrUted  States  of  any  control 
over  Okinawa  other  than  agreeing  to  enter 
"Into  consultations  regarding  spedflc  ar- 
rangements .  .  ." 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Senate's 
role  in  any  flnal  arrangements  affecting  Oki- 
nawa Is  speclfloally  recognized  in  the  text  of 
the  communique. 

The  fact  that  this  Is  so  clearly  spelled  out 
In  the  communique  results,  I  feel,  from  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  November  6.  1969. 

On  that  date,  the  Senate,  by  a  recorded 
vote  of  63  to  14,  spedfled  that  any  change  In 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  mu£t  come 
to  the  Senate  for  approval  or  disapproval. 

In  the  Nixon/Sato  Communique  16  days 
later,  both  leaders  recognized  that  any  "spe- 
cific arrangements"  affecting  Okinawa  would 
be  subject  to  Senate  approval. 

In  my  judgment,  this  establishes  a  historic 
precedent  and  one  which  Is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance both  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  nation. 

President  Johnson,  last  year,  unilaterally 
returned  to  Japan  the  Bonin  Islands,  which 
Included  Iwo  Jima,  without  submitting  his 
action  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

The  Senate  was  not  aware  of  President 
Johnson's  action  until  the  deed  had  been 
accomplished. 

But  the  Senate  on  November  5  of  this  year 
served  notice  that  any  changes  In  treaties 
previously  ratified  by  the  Senate  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  approval. 

This  action  of  the  Senate  on  November  6, 
followed  by  the  NUon/Sato  Comm\inlque  of 
November  21,  makes  clear  that  both  the 
Senate  and  President  Nixon  are  aware  that 
no  change  may  be  made  In  the  present  status 
of  Okinawa  without  Senate  approTal. 

It  Is  difficult  to  predict  what  the  Senate 
win  do  in  regard  to  Okinawa — and  I  do  not 
Intend  to  try. 

The  leadership  of  the  Senate  favors  an 
early  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan,  but  I  have 
talked  vrith  a  great  many  Senators  who  do 
not  agree  with  that  viewpoint. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  the  United  SUtes 
vflll  be  retaining  the  free  and  unrestricted 
use  of  Okinawa  until  such  time  as  we  reduce 
our  commitments  to  defend  so  many  Asian 
nations.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  soon 
begin  to  reduce  our  Asian  commitments. 

[From   the   Conor«s8ional   Record, 

Feb.  35,  1970] 

The  DisposmoN  of  Okinawa 

Mr.  HoLLiNcs.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  I  expressed  my  con- 
cern over  the  question  of  the  commitment  of 
the  United  States  to  Japan  regarding  the  dis- 
position of  Okinawa.  Since  we  obtained  Oki- 
nawa under  article  8  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of 
1954,  It  was  my  judgment  that  any  disposi- 
tion of  Okinawa  required  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Although  such  Sen- 
ate action  would  seem  to  be  required,  the 
Issue  was  somewhat  clouded  In  June  of  1968 
when  President  Johnson  returned  the  Bonl" 
Islands  which  were  secured  under  the  same 
article  to  Japan  without  benefit  of  congres- 
sional approval,  ue  to  the  Importance  of 
Okinawa  under  our  present  treaty  commit- 
ments and  considering  the  problems  of  seek- 
ing and  maintaining  peace  In  the  Far  East, 
It  is  my  feeling  that  kinawa,  bound  by  a 
treaty  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  can  only  be  disposed  of  with  the 
advice   and   consent    of   the   Senate. 

Senators  may  recall,  on  November  8,  1969. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd)  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  SUte  Department  ap- 
propriation bUl  which  sUted: 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  any 
agreement  or  understanding  entered  Into  by 
the  President  to  change  the  status  of  any 
territory  referred  to  In  Artlde  3  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Japan,  shall  not  take  effect 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate," 
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This  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a  v«  te  of 
63-14. 

Subsequently,  President  NUon  met  with 
Premier  Elsaku  Sato  of  Jt^an  on  November 
19,  20,  and  21.  1969,  "to  exchange  vle^s  on 
the  present  international  situation  an(l  on 
other  matters  of  mutual  Interest  ta  the 
United  States  and  Japan."  On  November  21, 
1969,  they  Issued  a  Joint  communique  ^hlch 
stated  In  relation  to  Okinawa  that  |they 
agreed  "to  expedite  the  consultations  with 


dur- 
;hese 


the  view  to  accomplishing  the  reversion 
ing  1972  subject  to  the  conclusion  of 
specific  agreements  with  the  necessary  Jegls 
latlve  support." 

In  view  of  the  Senate  resolution  a(  freed 
to  earlier  that  month,  I  was  extremely  con- 
cerned that  the  word  "support"  did  not  nec- 
essarily mean  "advice  and  consent"  ai^d  so 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Nc*em- 
ber  25,  1969.  On  that  same  day  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
requesting  a  clarlflcatlon.  At  this  point  Ih  the 
R«coM).  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thatj  this 
letter  be  printed  In  Its  entirety.  I 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  lettef  was 

ordered   to   be   printed   In   the  Recoh^,    as 

follows;) 

MovzMBXR  25,  1^69. 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Waahinffton,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Pmsidknt:  I  would  appreciate 
joui  understanding  as  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  LeglslaUve  Branch  of  govemme»it  In 
the  disposition  of  Okinawa. 

It  appears  that  Okinawa,  bound  by  a  tteaty, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  S«nate, 
could  only  be  disposed  of  with  the  ^dvlce 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Accordlndy,  to 
reaffirm  this  requirement,  the  United  ^tates 
Senate  recently  enacted  the  Byrd  Resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  ta  this 
efifect.  Peeling  still  that  you  have  adhe^  to 
this  requirement  In  your  talks  with  Prime 
Minister  Sato.  Senator  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia 
has  just  conunended  the  language  of  the 
Communique  between  the  Prime  Minister 
and  yourself.  And  Senator  Byrd  commanded 
you  for  recognizing  this  role  of  the  Lejglsla- 
tlve  Branch.  However,  I  have  Just  rettirned 
from  Ja^Min  and  a  conference  with  |»rlme 
Minister  Sato.  It  Is  my  Impression  that  (Time 
Minister  Sato's  view  Is  best  expressed  to  the 
Japan  Times  of  November  11  in  the  article 
entitled  "Sato  Tells  Opposition  U.8.1  WUl 
Okay  Reversion  Under  1972  PormtUa"  In 
which  the  Prime  Minister  discountf  the 
necessity  for  ratification  of  any  agreement 
affecting  Okinawa.  Senator  Byrd  int^prets 
the  language  under  Section  6  of  the  Com- 
munique ".  .  .  with  necessary  legislative  sup- 
port" as  recognizing  the  necessity  und^r  the 
Constitution  for  ratification  by  the  Xjnlted 
States  Senate.  On  the  contrary,  the  Use  of 
the  word  "support"  rather  than  "advice  and 
consent"  leads  me  to  conclusion  that  a#  long 
as  substantial  support  Is  obtained  you  <io  not 
believe  that  a  ratification  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  United  States  Senate  Is  Neces- 
sary Specifically,  I  am  sure  you  would  re- 
ceive substantial  support  for  the  return  of 
Okinawa  without  the  uninhibited  ri^ht  of 
launching  combat  operations  from  members 
of  the  Democratic  leadership  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  But  this  does  not  con- 
stitute "advice  and  consent." 

As  a  result  of  my  discussion  wlt^  our 
commanders  In  the  Par  East.  I  do  not  lielleve 
that  we  can  fulfill  our  commitments  with  the 
restrtotlons  of  the  1972  formula.  I  bellefe  our 
commitments  In  the  Par  East  and  to  iworld 
peace  transcend  the  domestic  and  political 
problems  of  Japan,  the  textile  problem*  here 
at  home  and  other  considerations  that  have 
been  confused  Into  the  "Okinawa  quefltlon." 
I  believe  in  the  ultanate  return  of  Ok^iawa, 
but  not  now. 

Accordingly,  i  would  Ilka  an  c^q>ortu4lty  to 
vote  on  any  sigreement  or  treaty  made  iffect- 
Ing  Okinawa.  Please  tell  me  whether  Or  not 


Senator  Byrd  Is  correct  In  his  understanding. 
Please  tell  me  whether  or  not  you  believe 
that  I,  as  a  Senator,  have  this  right  on  the 
Okinawa  question. 
Most  respectfully,  I  am 

E&NEST  P.  HOLLINCS. 

Mr.  HoLLiNcs  Mr.  President,  on  January  9, 
1970,  the  President  answered  my  letter  and 
stated  m  part : 

"Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Executive 
Branch  will  continue  to  maintain  close  con- 
tact with  the  Legislative  Branch  In  order  to 
work  out  mutually  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  handling  the  problems  of  Okinawa  rever- 
sion. Including  the  appropriate  form  of  Con- 
gressional participation  In  this  matter." 

I  Eun  reassured  by  this  statement.  Obvi- 
ously, we  do  not  seek  to  control  the  land  or 
the  people  of  Okinawa  and  we  are  certainly 
Interested  In  maintaining  friendly  relations 
with  Japan.  However.  I  do  believe  In  view  of 
our  commitments  In  the  Far  East  the  role  of 
Okinawa  Is  vital  and  I  believe  the  Senate's 
role  in  this  foreign  policy  Issue  Is  Important. 
Consequentl>,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  erased  any  doubt  as  to  the  Senate's 
participation  which  should  eliminate  any 
confusion  on  this  point  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  or  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  Irom  the  President  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  In  Its  entirety. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro,  as  fol- 
lows:) 

The  Whttb  Hoitsx, 
Washington,  January  9,  1970. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollinos, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hoixincs:  Your  thoughtfiil 
letter  of  November  25  has  been  given  careful 
consideration. 

With  regard  to  Congressional  action  on  any 
agreement  negotiated  with  Japan  on  Oki- 
nawa, I  want  to  say  that  I  am  fully  cog- 
nizant— as  Is  Secretary  Rogers — of  the  Im- 
plication of  the  Senate  vote  on  Senator 
Byrd's  resolution  of  November  6.  We  Intend 
to  stay  In  close  touch  with  the  Congressional 
leadership  and  appropriate  committees  as 
our  negotiations  vrlth  Japan  go  along.  As 
you  know,  we  have  already  discussed  Oki- 
nawa reversion  with  many  members  of  the 
Congress  and  have  benefited  from  your  views. 

It  was  because  of  the  Importance  of  Con- 
gressional Judgment  that  we  Inserted  Into 
the  Joint  Communique  of  November  21  the 
statement  thai  consultations  with  Japan 
would  be  expedited  with  a  view  to  aocom- 
pUshlng  the  reversion  during  1972  subject 
to  the  conclusion  of  specific  arrangements 
with  the  necessary  legislative  support. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Executive 
Branch  will  continue  to  maintain  close  con- 
tact with  the  Legislative  Branch  In  order  to 
work  out  mutually  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  heindllng  the  problem  of  Okinawa  rever- 
sion. Including  the  appropriate  form  of  Con- 
gressional participation  In  this  matter. 

You  also  expressed  concern,  as  a  result  of 
your  discussion  with  our  commanders  in  the 
Far  East,  that  we  could  not  fulfill  our  com- 
mitments in  the  Far  East  with  the  restric- 
tions of  the  1972  formula.  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  I  gave  the  fullest  consideration  to 
this  most  Important  aspect  of  my  talks  with 
the  Prime  Minister.  He  and  I  agreed,  as  the 
communique  stated,  that  It  was  Important 
for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Far  East 
that  the  United  States  should  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  carry  out  fully  Its  defense  treaty  obll- 
gatloivs  in  the  area  and  that  reversion  shoiild 
not  hinder  the  effective  discharge  of  these 
obligations. 

As  a  ree\ilt  of  my  talks  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  I  am  convinced  that  the  arrange- 
ments we  will  make  for  reversion  will  not 
impair  our  ability  to  meet  our  security  com- 
mitments In  Afla.  This  belief  is  shared  by 
my  senior  military  advisers.  I  also  feel 
strongly   that   resolution   of   the   Okinawa 


question  Is  essential  to  healthy  relations  over 
the  long  term  with  a  most  Important  Asian 
ally,  the  Government  and  people  of  Japan. 

I  appreciate  your  writing  to  me  about  this 
Important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cook  when  he 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  89 
and  the  ensuing  debate  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  (S.  575)  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Appalachian  Region  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  as  amended," 
with  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insists  upon  its  amendments,  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON,  Mr.  Harsha.  Mr.  Schwengel, 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  was  appointed  man- 
agers of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  further  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-42,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  as 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  of  the 
Canada-U.S.  Interparliamentary  Group 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  buslneaa 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  a  limita- 
tion of  3  minutes  on  statements  therein. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Mr  Ervih's  remarks  when  he  intro- 
duced S.  1642  are  printed  in  the  Record 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  aiasence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerit 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  Metcalp)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the   Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;    to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences: 
"AssxMBLY  Joint  Resolution  No.  13 — Rkla- 
Tivi:  to  Space  Shuttle  Program 
"Whereas,  The  hub  of  NASA's  future  space 
plans  Is  the  earth-orbited  manned  space  sta- 
tion,  from    which    Interorbltal    ferries   and 
planetary  expeditions  will  depart,  and  hope- 
fully. It  will  prove  to  be  the  precursor  for  the 
module  that  will  eventually  carry  men  to 
Mars  and  back:  and 

"Whereas,  In  order  to  support  the  station 
and  Its  subsequent  additions,  an  earth-to- 
orblt  shuttle  Is  required;  and 

"Whereas,  Together,  the  space  station  and 
shuttle  are  the  keystones  to  the  next  major 
accomplishments  of  the  nation's  space  pro- 
gram; and 

"Whereas,  California's  year-round  climatic 
conditions  are  Ideal  for  the  earthslde  opera- 
tions of  the  so-called  "shuttle  ship"  to  the 
future  UHlted  States  space  station;  and 

"Whereas,  California  has  a  tremendous 
reserve  of  highly  trained  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians experienced  in  aerospace;  and 

"Whereas,  California's  aerospace  industry 
presently  has  unused  capacity  and  the  capa- 
bility to  supply  all  project  components  at 
the  lowest  cost;  and 

"Whereas,  California  offers  a  variety  of 
launch  and  recovery  sites  In  clear  weather 
areas:  and 

"Whereas.  California  offers  the  necessary 
open  space  to  allow  for  a  launch  area  7,000 
miles  long  free  of  any  population  and  not 
crossing  over  any  foreign  country,  or  miles  of 
dry  lakebed  areas  for  recovery:  and 

"Whereas,  California  has  available,  m  place, 
most  of  the  operating  facilities  required;  and 
"Whereas,  California's  vast  unemployment 
problem  would  be  greatly  aUevlated  with  the 
employment  that  would  be  generated  by  lo- 
cating the  space  shuttle  project  here;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  smd  requests 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, to  permanently  locate  the  launch 
and  reentry  faclUtles  for  the  space  station 
shuttle  ship  project  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the    President    and    Vice    President    of    the 


United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration." 

Two  joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Csdifornia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  16 
"Relative  to  earthquake-damaged  dwelUngs 

"Whereas,  The  northeast  San  Fernando 
Valley,  situated  In  Los  Angeles  Coimty,  suf- 
fered a  disastrous  earthquake  on  the  morn- 
ing of  February  9,  1971;  and 

"Whereas,  It  has  been  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 1,000  dwellings  wUl  be  con- 
demned as  unsafe  for  hxmaan  occupancy;  and 

"Whereas,  The  affected  homeowners  face 
staggering  monetary  expenditures  as  they 
attempt  to  repair  and  replace  their  domiciles; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
SUte  of  California,  Jomtly,  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California  respectfuUy 
memorializes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
establish  Interest  rates  not  to  exceed  1  per- 
cent on  Federal  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion loans  to  homeowners  for  repair  or  re- 
placement or  earthquake  damaged  dwellings; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution   No.  25 
"Relative  to  economic  dislocation  caused  by 
curtailment  of  the  SST  program 
"Whereas,  The  recent  decision  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  suspend  con- 
tinued federal  support  of  development  of  a 
supersonic    transport    will    result    in    severe 
economic  dislocation  in  parts  of  California; 

and 

"Whereas,  The  elimination  of  subcontract- 
ed work  related  to  SST  development  will 
result  In  yet  more  unemployment  In  an 
already  severely  depressed  aerospace  and 
technical  Job  market  In  California;  and 

"Whereas.  This  economic  crisis  should  be 
met  by  immediate  federal  action  to  provide 
California  workers  and  California  Industry 
with  new  Jobs  and  new  contracts;  and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  hoped  that  Senator  Alan 
Cranston  and  Senator  John  V.  Tunney  wUl 
especially  do  whatever  they  can  to  obtain 
federal  assistance  for  the  California  econo- 
my: now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfuUy memorallzes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
economic  assistance  to  California  to  meet 
the  economic  dislocation  caused  by  the  cur- 
talliTpnt   of   the   SST   program:    and   be   it 

further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  a  copy  of  this  resoluUon  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 


certain  urgent  supplemental  approprlaUons 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes  (R^t.  No.  92-77) . 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  foUowing 
favorable  executive  reports  of  nomina- 
tions were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

James  W.  Moreau,  Joseph  R.  Steele,  and 
Owen  W.  Slier,  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral; 

John  H.  Reed,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  December  81,  1976; 

Jame  T.  Lynn,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce;  and 

William  N.  Letson,  of  Ohio,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  cons«nt,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

8.  1641.  A  blU  to  provide  federally  guar- 
anteed loans  to  necessitous  firms  which  are 
affected  with  the  public  Interest.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  1642.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  separation 
of  Federal  powers  by  amending  title  I  of 
the  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  article  I,  section  7,  of  the 
Constitution.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE : 

S.  1643.  A  bUl  to  authorize  reduced  postage 
rates  for  certain  maU  matter  sent  to  Members 
of  Congress.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  1644.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  103  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase 
the  small  Issue  exemption  from  the  Indus- 
trial development  bond  provision  from 
$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   COOK    (for   himself   and  Mr. 
Stevens)  : 

S.J.  Res.  89.  A  Joint  resolution  expressing 
a  proposal  by  the  Congress  of  the  Unltwd 
States  for  the  safe  return  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  accelerated  with- 
drawal of  all  American  mUltary  forces  and 
equipment  from  South  Vietnam.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 

was  submitted: 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 

on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.J.  Ree.  667.  A  joint  resolution  making 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1641.  A  bill  to  provide  federally 
guaranteed  loans  to  necessitous  firms 
which  are  affected  with  the  public  in- 
terest. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

KMESCENCT    LOAN    GUARANTEE    BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  a  $5  biUion  Federal  emer- 
gency loan  guarantee  authority,  for  pro- 
viding U.S.  guaranteed  loans  to  enable 
necessitous  businesses  threatened  with 
having  to  cut  off  essential  public  serv- 
ices to  continue  such  services. 
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When  the  history  books  of  the  past  2 
years  are  written  there  will  quite  poi  sibly 
be  some  reference  to  the  fact  th£t  we 
were  for  some  weeks  on  the  very  edge  of 
economic  disaster  because  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  U.S.  businesses  to  maintain  a|  suf- 
ficiently liquid  position.  The  Penn  Cen- 
tral Incident  attracted  the  major  ihare 
of  publicity,  to  be  sure;  but  behind  Penn 
Central  were  scores  of  other  cori>ora- 
tions,  being  gradually  strangled  in  a 
liquidity  squeeze.  I  have  come  away  from 
conversations  with  financial  leaders,  and 
those  in  the  business  of  lending  money, 
convinced  that  many  sound  corporations 
would  have  failed  for  lack  of  ready  cash 
but  for  the  fact  that  there  was  onlir  one 
major  bankruptcy  and  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  was  able  to  act  so  decisively  in 
that  situation. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  the  history  books 
also  had  to  relate  that  the  U.S.  Cor^gress 
had  failed  to  perceive  the  dangerjeven 
in  retrospect,  and  had  taken  no  action 
to  prevent  such  incidents  from  tfiklng 
place. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introdude  to 
day  Is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  nigh- 
priority  economic  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced  or  cosponsored  In  this 
Congress.  The  first,  the  Emergency^  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971— to  provide  public 
service  employment — seeks  to  m^ke  a 
dent  in  our  unacceptably  high  leyel  of 
unemployment  which  has  to  date  spown 
no  signs  of  abating,  and  to  provide  Btate 
and  local  governments  with  sorely 
needed  manpower  in  fields  ranging  from 
transportation  and  law  enforcement  to 
environmental  protection. 

The  second,  the  administratlon*s|  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  bill,  is  important 
for  the  fact  that  it  would  turn  back  to 
State  and  local  governments  a  share  of 
the  Federal  fiscal  growth  dividend  each 
year.  It  would  tntroduce  a  new,  more 
equitable  principle  into  our  tax  s^tem 
and  help  relieve  the  truly  grave  crisis 
conditions  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment finance.  Although  I  bellevi  the 
money  to  be  shared  under  the  program  is 
not  enough — I  have  introduced  an 
amendment  to  that  bill  doubllnf  the 
amount — the  principle  of  general  re- 
venue sharing  is  one  I  thoroughlyi  sup- 
port. 

The  third  priority  economic  legislation 
Is  the  bill  I  introduced  last  mon<h,  to 
establish  an  emergency  Price  Staljlliza- 
tlon  Board,  for  restraining  major  in- 
fiationary  wage  and  price  increases!  This 
temporary  Board  would  in  my  oninion 
provide  the  administration  with  the  mar- 
gin It  needs  to  speed  up  our  economy  and 
lower  imemployment  without  setting 
loose  new  inflationary  forces. 

These  bills  if  passed  could  toaether 
make  substantial  inroads  into  oui*  un- 
satisfactory unemployment  situation,  the 
crisis  conditions  of  many  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  still  high  rate  of 
inflation.  Thus  they  would  speed  our 
economy  recovery.  What  they  couBd  not 
do,  however,  is  insure  that  financial 
markets  and  public  services  would  op- 
erate smoothly  In  the  event  of  a  fluture 
liquidity  squeeze  of  a  major  corporation 
providing  essential  services  whieh  is 
what  this  bill  would  do.  J 

It  is  similar  in  concept  to  the  recom- 


mendations of  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  Annual  Re- 
port of  1971,  and  Is  basically  the  same  bill 
I  introduced  last  July. 

It  would  amoimt  to  an  economic  "war 
power"  which  the  Federal  Government 
could  use  when  extraordinary  weapons 
are  calleo  for. 

At  a  time  when  an  RFC-type  opera- 
tion is  being  openly  discussed  in  Con- 
gress, my  bill  offers  a  modem  alternative 
to  the  more  bureaucratized  RFC. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  TreasiuT  to  guarantee  loans  made 
to  businesses  which  are  in  necessitous 
circumstances,  the  discontinuance  of 
whose  operations  would  result  in  an  un- 
acceptable curtailment  of  service  vital  to 
the  national  interest.  This  guarantee 
authority  would  have  a  life  of  1  year, 
by  which  time  the  Secretary  miist  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  together  with  rec- 
ommendations on  the  need  for  establish- 
ing a  permanent  Emergency  Loan  Guar- 
antee Corporation.  That  Corporation,  if 
recommended,  and  not  vetoed  by  either 
House  of  Congress,  would  succeed  to  the 
Secretary's  loan  guarantee  authority. 

The  Secretary  cannot  act  indiscrimi- 
nately under  the  provisions  of  the  bill; 
he  would  be  bound  by  a  nimiber  of  safe- 
guards. 

First.  No  guarantee  could  be  made  tin- 
der my  bill  imless  the  Secretary  certifies 
in  writing  that  the  loan  to  be  guaranteed 
is  necessary,  considering  the  purposes  of 
the  bill;  that  the  loan  cannot  otherwise 
be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions; tliat  there  is  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  repayment,  and  that  failure  to 
provide  a  guarantee  would  in  effect  shut 
down  the  services  for  maintenance  of 
which  the  loan  is  sought. 

The  Secretary  would  also  have  to  cer- 
tify that  the  end  use  of  the  loan  will  be 
in  productive  purposes  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being  of  the  national 
economy  or  a  region  thereof;  also  that 
the  business  to  be  assisted  is  one  which 
offers  services  which  are  essential  to  the 
national  or  regional  interest.  The  busi- 
ness in  question  could  conceivably  be 
undergoing  reorganization  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  so  long  as  all  the  neces- 
sary conditions  are  met. 

Second.  Before  making  a  guarantee 
the  Secretary  would  consult  with  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Banking  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. An  appropriate  analogy  here  is 
the  consultations  which  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  carries  on  with  the  FDIC 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
before  making  changes  in  interest  ceilings 
under  regulation  Q. 

Third.  The  Secretary  would  be  subject 
to  ceilings  on  the  amoimt  he  can  guaran- 
tee. The  maximum  siggregate  amount 
outstanding  of  guaranteed  loans  out- 
standing cannot  exceed  $5  billion.  He 
must  justify  to  Congress  any  guaran- 
tees— or  series  of  guarantees  to  one  bor- 
rower— which  exceed  $20  million  in  any 
one  year,  and  such  guarantees  are  sub- 
ject to  congressional  veto. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  could  impose 
any  conditions  on  the  borrower  he  deems 
to  be  appropriate.  This  safeguard  is  in- 


tended to  prevent  the  loan  from  merely 
enabling  the  borrower  to  siphon  funds 
out  of  its  productive  enterprises  for  use 
in  such  activities  as  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions, increased  dividend  payments, 
and  so  forth;  or  to  ball  out  badly  man- 
aged or  failing  businesses. 

Fifth.  The  Secretary  would  be  bound 
by  the  policy  directive  of  a  Loan  Guar- 
antee PoUcy  Board,  which  also  would 
be  established  by  my  bill.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Board  would  consist  of  a 
Chairman  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  purpose  of  setting  up  this 
Board  is  to  have  some  fully  independent 
authority  exercise  overall  supervision  of 
the  guarantee  program.  The  Board 
would  be  directed  in  the  bill  to  establish 
the  general  policies  which  shall  govern 
who  is  eligible  and  who  is  ineligible  for 
guarantees.  These  policies  would  be  pub- 
lished and,  of  course,  subject  to  public 
scrutiny.  In  particular,  the  Board  would 
have  to  define  the  national  or  regional 
economic  Interest  involved  in  granting 
or  denying  a  guarantee. 

Sixth.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  given  visitation  powers  suflQcient  for 
him  to  insure  that  any  guaranteed  loan 
was  being  used  for  the  piuposes  for 
which  it  was  made. 

To  summarize,  the  bill  contains  two 
guarantee  authorities:  The  first  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would  start 
immediately  upon  passage  of  the  bill 
and  last  for  one  year.  The  second,  if  sent 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary,  would 
permanently  reside  in  the  loan  guaran- 
tee corporation.  The  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent presently  lacks  economic  "war 
powers"  to  cope  with  a  liquidity  emer- 
gency is  reason  enough  for  establishing 
the  guarantee  authority  relatively  soon, 
on  a  temporary  basis,  and  with  appro- 
priate safeguards.  I  believe  that  the 
question  of  whether  we  need  a  perma- 
nent guarantee  authority  is  one  that  can 
be  deferred  for  the  present  time.  It  needs 
more  study,  and  even  if  a  permanent 
authority  is  called  for,  the  details  of  the 
permanent  guarantee  corporation  would 
require  some  time  for  planning.  This  is 
the  reason  for  the  1-year  period  given 
the  Secretary  to  come  up  with  his  leport 
and  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  recent  newspaper  re- 
ports have  raised  the  possibility  that 
the  administration  might  ask  Congress 
to  approve  an  emergency  loan  guaran- 
tee for  the  Lockheed  Corp.  Lockheed's 
difficulties,  as  we  all  know,  have 
stemmed  primarily  from  the  costs  of 
developing  the  complex  C-5A  aircraft 
and.  more  recently,  from  the  Rolls  Royce 
bankruptcy.  Whether  or  not  Lockheed 
could  qualify  for  a  guarantee  under  my 
bill  is  something  Uie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  have  to  determine.  But 
the  important  thing  here  is  that  Lock- 
heed's difficulties  are  ones  which  could 
occur  in  the  Ufe  of  any  corporation  in- 
dependent of  a  national  economic  slow- 
down or  recession.  They  illustrate  the 
need  to  arm  the  Federal  Government 
with  authority  to  act  as  a  gtiarantor  of 
last  resort  in  the  event  it  determines 
that  national  interest  is  at  stake.  We 
must  all  agree  that  the  present  situa- 
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tion  is  too  imsatlsfactory  where  the 
question  of  emergency  loan  guarantee 
relief  has  to  be  decided  In  the  Congress 
only  when  it  is  in  session.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  serious  consideration  to 
providing  our  Government  with  the  eco- 
nomic "war  power,"  with  appropriate 
safeguards,  which  our  economy  clearly 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
fine  analysis  and  recommendations  re- 
garding the  corporate  liquidity  problem 
and  the  need  for  an  emergency  loan 
guarantee  authority  which  appeared  in 
the  minority  views  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  annual  report,  as 
well  as  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1641 

A  bill  to  provide  federally  guaranteed  loans 
to   necessitous   Arms   which   are   affected 
with  the  public  Interest 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

SscnoN  1.   (a)   The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  that  the  liquidity  necessary  to  keep 
the  Nation's  economic  system  operating  and 
productive  continues  to  grow  rapidly  and 
that  the  effective  functioning  of  the  capital 
markets  la  a  prerequisite  to  meeting  these 
liquidity  needs; 

(2)  that  the  capital  markets  have  from 
time  to  time  been  unable  to  satisfy  such 
needs  on  reasonable  terms  and  this  Inability 
leads  In  given  cases  to  severe  regional  or  na- 
tional economic  disruption  and  liquidity 
crises;  and 

(3)  that  the  existence  of  a  loan  guarantee 
authority  In  the  Government  Is  necessary 
to  the  national  Interest  to  stabilize  capital 
markets  during  those  times  when  urgent  and 
temporary  financing  cannot  generally  be  ac- 
quired on  reasonable  terms. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  emergency  financial  as- 
sistance In  the  form  of  loan  guarantees  to 
aid  business  enterprises  to  meet  temporary 
and  urgent  financial  requirements  which,  if 
not  met,  might  seriously  Impair  the  ability 
of  such  enterprises  to  produce  goods  and 
services,  and  might  seriously  affect  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  or  a  region  thereof. 

■MESCENCY     LOAN     GITAXANTEE     AnTHORITT 

Sk.  2  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (h»e- 
toafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") la  authorized  upon  terms  and  condi- 
tions perscrlbed  by  him,  and  after  consulting 
with  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  make  com- 
mitments to  guarantee  and  to  guarantee  any 
financing  institution  against  loss  of  princi- 
pal or  Interest  on  any  loan  to  a  business 
enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  that 
enterprise  to  meet  temporary  and  urgent 
financial  needs  which  if  not  met  (1)  could 
seriously  Impair  the  ability  of  the  enterprise 
to  produce  goods  or  sMrlcee  for  the  public. 
and  (2)  could  adversely  and  seriously  affect 
the  economy  of  the  nation  or  a  region  thereof. 
(b)  No  guarantee  of  a  loan  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  unlese  the  Secretary  finds 
and  appropriately  certifies  that — 

(1)  the  loan  ia  necessary  to  carry  oat  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  loan  Is  not  otherwise  available  on 
fMeonable  terms  and  oondltlona; 


(3)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repay 
ment  of  the  loan; 

(4)  a  faUure  to  provide  a  guarantee  of  the 
loan  tmder  the  authority  of  this  section 
wovdd  serlomly  Impair  the  ablUty  to  produce 
the  goods  and  servloea  of  the  entenvlse  In 
behalf  of  which  the  guarantee  Is  to  be  made: 

(6)  the  busmess  of  the  enterprise  to  be 
assisted  is  of  a  natxire  which  makes  assistance 
under  this  section  appropriate  in  fiutherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  the  loan  to  be  guaranteed  will  be  ap- 
plied to  productive  purposes  which  are  nec- 
essary to  the  economic  hetUth  and  welfare 
of  the  nation  or  a  region  thereof. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  require  such  Bec\ir- 
ity  for  g\iarantees  and  such  agreements  re- 
garding management  of  the  components  of 
the  enterprise  to  be  assisted  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate.  An  enterprise  in  reorganization 
pursuant  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act  Is  not  In- 
eligible to  receive  a  loan  guaranteed  under 
this  section  If  the  Secretary  makes  the  find- 
ings and  certifications  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b) . 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  consult,  as  neces- 
sary, with  any  business  enterprise  which 
has  received  a  loan  guaranteed  under  this 
section  concerning  any  matter  which  may 
bear  upon  the  abUlty  of  such  enterprise  to 
repay  the  loan  within  the  time  fUed  there- 
fore and  reasonable  protection  to  the  United 
States;  and  otherwise  to  assure  that  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  is  being  carried  out. 

(e)(1)  The  maximum  obligation  of  the 
Secretary  under  any  loan  or  loans  made  to 
any  one  borrower  within  any  one  year  which 
Is  guaranteed  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  $20,000,000  unless — 

(A)  prior  to  making  such  guarantee  the 
Secretary  submits  to  the  Congress  a  full 
detaUed  report  of  the  clrcimiatances  requir- 
ing the  guarantee  In  the  case  of  the  par- 
ticular enterprise  and  the  Justification  there- 
for in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act:  and 

(B)  a  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  the  Congress  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  such  report  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  elapses,  and  during 
such  period  there  Is  not  passed  by  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  resolution  stating  In  substance  that  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be.  does  not  approve  the  pro- 
posed guarantee.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  in  the  computation  of  the  thirty- 
day  period  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days 
on  which  either  the  Senate  or  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  Is  not  in  session  because  of 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain  or  an  adjotimment  of  the  Con- 
gress sine  die. 

(2)  The  Tnfrx<''""T"  obligation  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  all  outstanding  loans  g;uaran- 
teed  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  at 
any  time  $5,000,000,000. 

(f)(1)  Payments  required  to  be  made  as  a 
consequence  of  any  guarantee  imder  this 
section  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  loan  guarantee  fund  established  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (f ) . 

(2)  In  the  event  of  any  default  on  any 
loan  guaranteed  under  this  section  and  pay- 
ment In  accordance  with  the  guarantee  is 
made  by  the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  recover  the  amoimt  paid  by  the 
Secretary,  with  Interest,  from  the  default- 
ing borrower  or  other  persons  liable  there- 
for. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  col- 
lect a  guarantee  fee  in  connection  with  each 
loan  grnaranteed  under  this  Act.  Sums  real- 
ized from  such  fees  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  loan  guarantee  fund  established  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (f ) . 

(g)  (1)  There  Is  eetaUlshed  In  the  Treas- 
ury a  loan  guarantee  fund  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary.  The  fund  shall  be  used  only 


for  the  purpose  of  the  guarantee  program 
authorized  by  this  section,  including  the 
payment  of  administrative  expenses.  All  fees 
paid  in  connection  with  such  program  shall 
be  credited  to  the  fund.  Moneys  In  the  fund 
not  needed  for  current  operations  may  be 
Invested  In  bonds  or  other  obligations  ot, 
or  guaranteed  by,  the  UiUted  States. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  lo«m  guarantee  fund  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
requisite  capital.  In  the  event  there  are  in- 
sufficient moneys  In  the  fund  to  meet  obli- 
gations of  the  fund,  the  Secretary  sbaU 
transfer  to  the  fund  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  fulfill  such  obligations.  The  Sec- 
retary may  use,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
any  such  transfer,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  which  are  extended  to  In- 
clude such  transfers  to  the  fund.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tarj'  of  the  Treasury  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  repay  such  transfers.  Interest 
on  sums  so  transferred  shall  be  paid  from 
time  to  time,  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  from  fees  credited  to  the  fund. 
(h)  There  is  created  a  Loem  Guarantee 
PoUcy  Board  which  shall  consist  of  a  chair- 
man appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  members. 
The  Board  shall  establish  general  policies 
(particularly  with  respect  to  the  national  or 
regional  economic  Interest  involved  In  the 
granting  or  denial  of  applications  for  guar- 
antees under  this  section  and  with  respect 
to  the  coordination  of  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  xinder  this  section  with  other  ac- 
tivities and  policies  of  the  Government) 
which  shaU  govern  the  granting  or  denial  of 
applications  for  guarantees  imder  this  sec- 
tion. 

(1)  Any  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Is  author- 
ized to  act  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  Secretary 
in  the  making  of  contracts  of  guarantee 
under  this  section  and  in  otherwise  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  All  funds 
necessary  to  enable  any  such  fiscal  agent  to 
carry  out  any  guarantee  made  by  It  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  shall  be  suppUed  and  dis- 
bursed by  or  \mder  authority  from  the 
Secretary.  No  such  fiscal  agent  shall  have  any 
responsibility  or  accountability  except  as 
agent  in  taking  any  action  pursuant  to  or 
under  authority  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Each  such  fiscal  agent  shall  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  Secretary  for  all  expenses 
and  losses  incurred  by  It  in  acting  as  agent 
on  behalf  of  the  Secretary,  Including  (with- 
out being  limited  to)  the  expenses  of  liti- 
gation. 

(J)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  this  section  and 
all  authority  conferred  thereunder  shall  ter- 
minate upon  the  expiration  of  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  upon 
the  establishment  of  an  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  (Corporation  pursuant  to  section 
3,  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

(2)  If,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  aftw 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  action  on 
the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Corporation 
is  still  pending  before  the  (Congress,  the  au- 
thority conferred  under  this  section  shall 
contintie  until  such  action  Is  completed  or 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  Corporation, 
whichever  is  the  earlier. 

(3)  The  termination  of  this  section  and 
the  authority  conferred  thereunder  shall  not 
affect  the  disbursement  of  funds  under,  or 
the  carrying  out  of,  any  contract,  guarantee, 
commitment,  or  other  obligation  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  such  termi- 
nation, or  the  taking  of  any  action  neoMsary 
to  preserve  or  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  any  amounts  advanced  or 
paid  out  pursuant  to  this  section. 
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bxport:  establishment  of  xmkrgknct  i^an 
ox7arantei  corporation 
8ec.  3.  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  his  operations  under  secilon 
2,  together  with  his  recommendations  J^ltn 
respect  to  the  need  for  the  establlshmeiit  of 
an  Bmergency  Loan  Guarantee  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  a  loan  guarantee 
assistance  program  comparable  to  that  |  au- 
thorlaed  under  section  2.  If  the  Secretary 
recommends  the  establishment  of  such  (cor- 
poration, he  shall,  at  the  time  of  submitting 
such  report  or  at  any  time  thereafter  I  but 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  one  year  afteri  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  charter  for  the  organlzajtlon 
of  such  corporation.  Such  charter  shall  take 
effect,  and  the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Corporation  shall  become  a  body  oorp<^te 
with  the  powers  stated  In  such  charter,  Upon 
the  explraUon  of  the  first  period  of  JPUrty 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  ofi  the 
Congress  following  the  date  on  which'  the 
charter  Is  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  II  be- 
tween the  date  of  transmittal  and  thej  ex- 
piration of  such  sixty-day  period  therej  has 
not  been  passed  by  either  the  Senate  04  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  resolution  itat- 
Ing  In  substance  that  It  does  not  approv^  the 
proposed  corporation.  For  the  purpose  ot  the 
foregoing,  there  shall  be  excluded.  In  the 
computation  of  such  sixty -day  period,!  the 
days  on  which  either  the  Senate  or  the  Hbuse 
of  Representatives  Is  not  In  session  bedause 
of  adjournment  of  more  than  three  dais  to 
a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress sine  die. 

PROCETTTRE    WTTH    RESPECT    TO    DISAPPROVAL 
RESOLimONS 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  sections  9lA-913 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  bfl  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  the  procedure  k>  be 
followed  In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  exercise  of  their  respeictlve 
responsibilities  under  section  2  (d)  and  (3) 
of  this  Act;  except  that  references  In  buch 
iwovlslons  to  a  "resolution  with  respect  to  a 
reorganization  plan"  shall  be  deemed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  to  refer  to  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  under  section  a  (d) 
and  3. 

EIxcerpt  Prom  Minorttt  Views  to  the  Joint 
E^coNOMic  Committee  Annual  Repo«t 

CORPORATE    LIQUIDITY  I 

With  application  of  the  Penn  Central  ^11- 
road  for  bankruptcy  In  June  1970,  the  ;dlffl- 
cultles  of  certain  brokerage  houses  In  'con- 
ducting business,  and  the  rumors  of  Other 
large  corporations  verging  on  bankn>ptcy 
during  1070  and  Into  this  year,  the  sub- 
ject of  corporate  liquidity  has  become  an 
Item  of  some  concern  to  economic  pollcytnak- 
ers.  Basically,  corporate  liquidity  Is  a  cotcept 
used  to  describe  the  ability  of  a  corpomtlon 
to  meet  obligations  as  they  become  due. 
There  are  a  number  of  different  statistical 
wajrs  to  show  what  the  liquidity  posltlcn  of 
any  corporation  Is.  Most  of  these  me*ures 
of  liquidity  compare  a  corporation's  cash 
and  other  liquid  assets  with  various  kli^ds  of 
short-term  liabilities:  but  as  this  descnjitlon 
Implies,  liquidity  bears  a  close  relation  to 
c&^  flow,  the  rate  of  corporate  Investment 
and  other  dynamic  concepts  which  c^not 
easily  be  conveyed  by  statistical  ratios. 

Within  the  limitations  of  our  commonly 
accented  measures  of  liquidity  It  U  cleat  that 
corporations  have  been  In  a  progreafclvely 
tighter  liquidity  squeeze  since  the  late  )950'b. 
In  part,  declining  liquidity  ratios  have  been 
the  result  of  more  efBdent  management; 
In  the  Appendix  to  the  President's  Economic 
Report,  there  Is  conjectxire  that  confltfence 
In  the  economy  also  caused  many  corpora- 
tions to  reduce  the  amount  of  cash  and  other 
liquid  assets  to  a  lower  proportion  of  total 
assets.  By  the  Ute  1960'8.  however,  It  was 


clear  that  corporate  balance  sheets  con- 
tinued to  reflect  a  view  of  rising  sales  and 
prices  which  was  not  warranted  by  a  national 
policy  of  slowing  the  economy  and  stemming 
inflation.  New  capital  appropriations  In  the 
first  half  of  1969  rose  by  17  percent  over 
the  late  1988  level,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Administration's  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's policies  were  well  known.  Business 
spending  for  new  plant  and  equipment  ac- 
celerated from  a  temporary  low  In  mld- 
1968  through  the  ttklrd  qiuuter  of  1969;  In 
late  1969,  when  Interest  rates  were  at  record 
high's,  manufacturers  were  stUl  projecting 
a  quick  upturn  within  the  next  six  months. 

In  fact,  the  quick  uptiirn  did  not  come. 
Although  moderately  expansionary  policies 
were  begun  In  early  1970,  the  Administra- 
tion's announced  goal  In  this  regard  was  to 
avoid  stimulating  a  rise  In  demand  such  as 
occurred  In  1967.  It  should  have  been  clear  to 
most  business  leaders  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  taking  Its  mandate  of  halting  In- 
flation seriously.  Nevertheless,  businesses 
kept  a  pattern  of  financing  and  Inventory 
accumiUatlon  that  was  more  suited  to  boom 
times  than  to  the  slow  conditions  of  1970. 
The  ratio  of  total  business  Inventories  to 
sales  during  the  first  half  of  1970  stayed  at 
the  relatively  high  rate  of  1.56-1.59,  and  the 
rate  of  Inventory  accumulation  far  exceeded 
the  rate  of  Increase  In  other  current  assets. 
The  accelerating  use  of  commercial  paper  to 
maintain  cash  flows  reflected  the  apparently 
general  expectation  that  any  slowdown  In 
sales  was  quite  temporary;  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1970,  the  use  of  commercial 
paper  increased  25  percent. 

The  failure  of  the  Penn  Central  Corpora- 
tion to  refinance  Its  maturing  commercial 
paper  In  June  1970,  and  the  resulting  peti- 
tion for  bankruptcy,  precipitated  what  many 
observers  have  called  a  liquidity  crisis.  Effects 
of  the  Penn  Central  situation  were  felt  In 
the  money  and  seciirltles  markets,  which  In 
turn  affected  the  abUlty  of  other  corpora- 
tions— some  with  low  liquidity  ratios  them- 
selves— to  obtain  fully  adequate  financing. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  after  Penn  Cen- 
tral's difficulties  came  to  light,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  took  action  to  encourage  bank 
financing  where  cash  fiow  problems  of  busi- 
nesses were  being  caused  by  weakness  In  the 
oonnnerclal  paper  market.  On  June  23,  It  siis- 
pended  the  Regulation  Q  ceilings  on  larger 
denomination,  short-term  certificates  of  de- 
posit, and  announced  at  the  same  time  that 
the  discount  window  would  be  available  to 
assist  banks  In  financing  the  emergency  cash 
needs  of  business.  The  promptness  of  the 
Fed's  action,  and  Its  unequivocal  objectives, 
helped  materlaUy  to  cool  what  could  have 
been  a  crisis  of  major  proportions.  Since  mld- 
1970  corporations  have  attempted  to  restruc- 
ture their  balance  sheets  to  secure  a  larger 
proportion  of  liquid  assets,  but  this  has  not 
prevented  the  ratio  of  total  current  assets  to 
current  liabilities  from  reaching  new  lows 
by  the  end  of  1970.  On  the  other  band,  indica- 
tions are  that  changes  In  the  pattern  of  cor- 
porate financing  will  make  some  headway  In 
improving  liquidity  ratios  during  1971. 

Several  lessons  can  be  drawn  from  last 
year's  experience. 

The  first  Is  the  widespread  effect  which 
the  Insolvency  of  a  few  major  corporations 
could  have  In  this  country.  In  Its  Annual 
Report,  the  Coimcll  of  Eksonomlc  Advisors 
concludes  that  there  was  no  liquidity  crisis 
In  1970  "If  this  term  Is  taken  to  connote 
skyrocketing  Interest  rates,  a  complete  ab- 
sence of  bids  for  established  securities,  and 
numerous  bankruptcies  of  soiind  corpora- 
tions." We  do  not  accept  the  Implication  of 
the  Council  that  these  conditions  need  exist 
before  a  liquidity  crisis  Is  recognized.  Quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Insolvency  of  a 
major  source  of  employment  In  an  area  can 
result  In  regional  economic  depression  and 
Inestimable  human  siifferlng,  the  bankruptcy 
of  a  few  large  corporations,  we  have  learned, 
has  Implications  for  the  ability  of  others  to 


raise  money  and  thus  to  maintain  their  own 
liquidity  positions  and  profit  levels;  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Federal  government  to  such 
conditions  as  this  should  be  the  same  as  In 
any  other  crisis. 

A  second  lesson  from  the  1970  UqiUdlty  ex- 
perience Is  that  the  Federal  government  has 
shown  It  has  substantial  powers  to  prevent 
widespread  bankruptcies  In  the  event  of  a 
potential  liquidity  crisis.  The  power  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  as  an  emergency  source  of 
liquidity  was  amply  demonstrated  last  June, 
and  we  thoroughly  approve  of  the  Fed's  de- 
cisive reaction  to  the  Penn  Central  situation. 
Thirdly,  however,  we  believe  that  the  Oov- 
ernment  needs  additional  tools  In  order  to 
ensure  the  smooth  functioning  of  financial 
markets  during  times  of  unusiial  demands  for 
liquidity.  As  Chairman  B\irns  said  during 
testimony  before  this  Committee  last  July, 
the  liquidity-creation  powers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  should  be  used  only  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  Therefore,  we  recom- 
mend establishing  a  Federal  emergency  loan 
guarantee  program  to  be  used  In  situations 
where  the  Inability  of  a  necessitous  borrower 
to  obtain  a  loan  would  result  In  serious  cur- 
tailment of  essential  services  to  the  public. 
Such  a  program  should  not  be  used  as  a 
means  to  ball  out  poorly  run  corporations  or 
to  correct  for  mlsjudgments  of  management, 
and  businesses  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
guarantee  program  would  thus  have  to  be 
subjected  to  far-reaching  Federal  supervision. 
As  our  discussion  of  the  events  of  1970  Indi- 
cates, mlsjudgments  by  businessmen  of  the 
Administration's  rather  clear  Intentions 
played  a  role  In  the  liquidity  squeeze,  and 
they  should  not  be  rewarded  by  having  avail- 
able federally  guaranteed  loans  on  a  no- 
strings  basis. 

Fourthly,  It  Is  clear  that  better  analytical 
tools  need  to  be  devised  to  assess  business 
liquidity  and  potential  liquidity  problems.  In 
Its  Appendix  to  the  President's  Economic  Re- 
port the  CEA  does  a  competent  Job  of  ana- 
lyzing liquidity  but  concedes  that  Its  conclu- 
sions might  have  to  be  qualified  to  the  ex- 
tent Its  sampling  of  firms  was  not  completely 
represcnUtlve.  It  states  furthermore  that 
"the  severe  difficulties  experienced  by  some 
of  the  large  manufacturing  corporations  In 
the  analysis  are  concealed  within  the  general 
averages."  More  work  should  be  done  In  as- 
sessing the  effect  of  major  corporate  bank- 
ruptcies and  the  abUlty  of  government  to 
ease  any  resulting  hardship.  Government  also 
owes  a  particular  responsibility  to  warn  the 
business  community  of  any  incompatibility 
between  government  objectives  and  business 
expectations,  and  whUe  this  was  done  during 
1969  and  1970,  It  Is  evident  that  the  methods 
employed  were  not  effective  enough.  We  look 
forward  to  the  report  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Financial  Structure  and 
Regulation,  which  will  address  Itself  to  fac- 
tors infiuenclng  the  liquidity  situation. 


ByMr.ERVIN: 
S.  1642.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  separa- 
tion of  Federal  powers  by  amending  title 
I  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  Implementation  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 7,  of  the  Constitution.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE  POCKET  VETO  BILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  awroprlate  reference,  a  biU  to  im- 
plement article  I.  section  7.  of  the  Con- 
stitution, thereby  spelling  out  the^- 
called  pocket  veto  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent. ,  „  _*  ♦„ 

This  bill  is  submitted  In  an  effort  to 
solve  the  longstanding  pocket  veto  con- 
troversy which  was  brought  into  focus 
so  clearly  last  December  when  President 
Nixon  aUegedly  pocket  vetoed  the 
Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act  and  a 
private  relief  bill. 
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The  Judiciary  Committee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers,  of  which  I  am  honored 
to  serve  as  chairman,  became  Involved 
In  the  pocket  veto  controversy  early 
this  y&ar  when  we  conducted  a  day  of 
hearings  on  the  subject  on  January  26. 
As  a  result,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
potential  for  the  abuse  of  our  constitu- 
tional principles  when  the  pocket  veto 
power  is  illegally  invoked. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  exhibited  a  rather 
startling  lack  of  sensitivity  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  principle,  and  often  has 
disregarded  the  constitutional  powers, 
prerogatives,  and  responsibilities  of  Con- 
gress. The  President's  alleged  pocket 
veto  last  December  of  two  acts  passed 
by  Congress  is  but  one  example.  Another 
glaring  instance  is  the  present  impound- 
ment of  more  than  $12  billion  in  fimds 
that  have  been  lawfully  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  projects  and  programs  it 
deemed  importsuit.  There  are  other  ex- 
amples, but  my  focus  here  is  on  the 
President's  pocket  veto  action,  which 
constituted  a  raw  assertion  of  executive 
power. 

The  veto  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, embodied  in  article  I,  section  7, 
assures  the  President  of  adequate  time — 
10  days — to  consider  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  and  this  period  of  time  cannot 
be  narrowed  or  reduced,  direcUy  or  in- 
dlrectiy,  by  Congress.  The  Constitution 
also  provides  that  the  Congress  shall 
have  adequate  opportunity  to  consider 
the  President's  objections  to  a  bill  which 
he  has  vetoed,  and  to  override  it  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  However,  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  in  those  rare  Instances 
when  the  Congress  shall  "by  their  ad- 
journment prevent"  the  return  of  a  bill, 
such  bill  shall  not  become  law.  This  last 
provision  is  popularly  known  as  the 
pocket  veto. 

In  the  situation  that  occurred  last  De- 
cember, the  President  was  presented  the 
Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act  and  the 
private  bill  for  relief  of  Miloye  Sokitch 
on  December  14.  On  December  25 — 
which  marked  the  expiration  of  the  10- 
day  period,  the  intervening  Sunday  not 
counted— he  claimed  that  the  bills  had 
been  "pocket  vetoed."  President  Nixon 
maintained  that  he  had  been  prevented 
from  returning  the  bills  because  the  Con- 
gress had  "adjourned"  for  Christmas. 
The  Senate,  in  which  the  Family  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  Act  had  originated,  had 
recessed  from  the  close  of  business  on 
Tuesday.  December  22,  1970,  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  December  28, 
1970,  a  period  of  4  days,  excluding  the 
intervening  Sunday.  Obviously,  the  Pres- 
ident had  ample  time  to  consider  these 
measures  and  to  return  them  to  Con- 
gress, which  under  no  reasonable  inter- 
pretation could  be  considered  "ad- 
journed" in  the  constitutional  sense,  but 
was  merely  in  temporary  recess  for  the 
Christmas  holiday. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  President  had 
adequate  time  to  consider  these  blUs  and 
to  return  them  with  his  objections;  by 
refusing  to  use  the  normal  veto  process 
appropriate  to  this  situation,  the  Presi- 
dent deprived  the  Congress  of  its  oppor- 
tunity to  reconsider  the  measures  In 
light  of  his  objections.  By  relying  on  this 
alleged  "pocket  veto,"  the  President  was 


able  to  exercise  an  absolute  veto — which 
is  completely  contrary  to  any  constitu- 
tional provision.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  President  grasped  this  opportunity 
to  use  the  "pocket  veto"  in  order  to  avoid 
returning  the  bills  to  the  Congress  where 
they  almost  certainly  would  have  been 
overridden.  The  President  thus  avoided 
another  political  defeat  by  abusing  Ills 
Executive  power. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  ploy,  the 
President  and  his  lawyers  in  the  Justice 
Department  lo<^ed  at  the  Christmas  re- 
cess of  Congress  just  as  they  would  a 
sine  die  adjournment  at  the  end  of  a 
session.  I  find  no  su[>port  in  the  Consti- 
tution for  such  an  interpretation. 

Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  has  dealt 
with  the  "pocket  veto"  concept  in  two 
cases,  neither  of  which  is  precisely  on 
point. 

In  the  Pocket  Veto  case,  279  U.S.  655 
a928),  the  Court  ruled  that  a  congres- 
sional recess  of  several  months  consti- 
tuted an  "adjournment"  and  was  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  "pocket  veto."  In  that 
case,  the  House  had  adjourned  sine  die 
at  the  end  of  a  session,  while  the  Sen- 
ate had  recessed  for  several  months  imtil 
reconvening  to  sit  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment. Prof.  Arthur  S.  Miller,  of  the 
George  Washington  University  National 
Law  Center  and  a  consultant  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers,  said 
at  our  hearings  that  the  Pocket  Veto  case 
"really  is  so  different  that  it  does  not 
even  bear  much  resemblance  to  what 
happened  last  month  at  the  short  recess 
for  Christmas." 

The  other  Supreme  Court  decision  was 
in  Wright  v.  United  States.  302  U.S.  583 
(1938).  In  that  case,  the  Senate  had  ad- 
journed for  3  days  while  the  House  was 
still  in  session.  The  Court  held  that  arti- 
cle I,  section  5,  clause  4,  which  permits 
one  House  to  adjourn  for  up  to  3  days 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  does 
not  constitute  adjourrmient  in  the  con- 
stitutional sense.  The  Court  went  on  to 
hold  that  the  officers  of  the  House  and 
Senate  can  receive  bills  and  messages 
from  the  President  when  their  respective 
House  is  in  recess  for  3  days  or  less. 

Factually,  the  situation  last  year  dif- 
fers from  both  the  Pocket  Veto  and 
Wright  cases.  Neither  the  Senate  nor 
House  had  adjourned  sine  die  at  the  end 
of  a  session,  which  disttnguishes  it  from 
the  Pocket  Veto  case.  Neither  House  was 
in  session  and  the  recess  was  for  more 
than  3  days,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  Wright  case. 

It  is  my  hope  that  definitive  answer 
to  the  problem  posed  by  President 
Nixon's  alleged  "pocket  veto"  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  courts,  perhaps  by  way 
of  the  Sokitch  private  bill.  However,  the 
Congress  in  the  meantime  can  and  should 
act  to  prevent  another  abuse  of  the  "poc- 
ket veto"  power  by  defining  what  "ad- 
journment" means. 

A  memorandum  prepared  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers,  properly  describes  the  power 
of  the  Congress  to  define  the  meaning  of 
"adjournment."  I  quote  from  that  memo- 
randum : 

By  legislating  to  provide  that  the  pocket 
veto   win   only    be    available   In   situations 


wherein  Congress  has  adjourned  sine  die 
Congress  will  be  furthering  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  as  well  as  laying  to  rest  an 
anomaly  that  has  found  Its  way  Into  con- 
stitutional Interpretation,  an  absolute  veto 
by  the  President  while  the  session  of  Con- 
gress continues.  Such  action  would  not  only 
be  perfectly  proper  but  would  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  constitutional  Inter- 
pretation as  set  forth  in  Fairbanks  v.  United 
States,  181  V.8.  283:  The  true  spirit  of  con- 
stitutional interpretation  both  as  to  grants 
of  powers  and  In  respect  to  prohibitions  and 
limitations  Is  to  give  full,  liberal  construc- 
tion to  the  language,  aiming  ever  to  show 
fidelity  to  the  spirit  and  purpose. 

Constitutional  Justification  for  such  a  defi- 
nition can  be  found  In  Article  I,  Section  8, 
Clause  18.  the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  make  all 
Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  Into  Execution  the  foregoing 
Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  In  any  Department  or  Offi- 
cer thereof. 

The  Courts  have  given  to  Congress  great 
latitude  In  acting  under  the  power  conferred 
by  this  clause:  By  the  settled  construction 
and  the  only  reasonable  Interpretation  of 
this  clause,  the  words  "necessary  and  proper" 
are  not  limited  to  such  measures  as  are  ab- 
solutely and  Indispensably  necessary,  with- 
out which  the  powers  granted  must  fall  of 
execution;  but  they  Include  all  appropriate 
means  which  are  conducive  or  adapted  to  the 
end  to  be  accomplished,  and  which  In  the 
Judgment  of  Congress  will  most  advanta- 
geously effect  It.  Legal  Tender  Case,  110  U.S. 
440  (1884). 

Surely  the  defining  of  the  word  adjourn- 
ment to  ensure  that  legislation  enacted  dur- 
ing a  session  will  be  available  for  reconsid- 
eration by  that  session  If  the  President  dis- 
approves Is  an  "appropriate  means  which  (Is) 
conducive  (and)  adapted  to  the  end  to  be 
accomplished".  The  power  of  the  President 
to  approve  or  disapprove  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  lessened  in  any  degree  whatsoever 
and  neither  would  the  ten  day  period  which 
the  Constitution  grants  him  be  affected. 

The  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Pocket  Veto  Case,  supra,  680,  found  In  the 
absence  of  legislation,  a  definition  of  the 
word  "adjournment"  as  used  in  Article  I, 
Section  7,  Clause  2  embodied  within  the  Con- 
stitution that  was  broader  than  the  one  pro- 
posed should  not  act  as  a  deterrent  to  such 
legislation  construing  this  constitutional 
provision.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  8  Wall  533,  where 
It  Is  held  that  an  interpretation  by  Oooigrees 
of  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  la  entitled 
to  great  weight,  especially  In  the  absence  of 
anything  adverse  to  It  In  the  dlficusslons  of 
the  Conventions  which  framed  and  ratified 
the  Constitution,"  Is  particularly  applicable 
here  beoauae  the  Court  noted  In  the  Pocket 
Veto  Case,  supra,  675,  that,  "No  light  Is 
thrown  on  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional 
provision  (veto  power)  In  the  proceedings 
and  debates  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion;" .  .  .  Therefoire,  since  there  Is  nothing 
"adverse  to  It"  In  the  record  of  the  Conven- 
tion It  would  appear  that  it  Is  within  the 
power  of  OongreBB  to  provide  the  President 
and  the  Court  with  Its  construction  of  what 
an  adjoumnvent,  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  I,  Section  7,  Is. 

Mr.  President,  almost  daily  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  honored  to  sit  in  the  Con- 
gress express  outrage  over  the  usurpa- 
tion of  congressional  authority  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  In 
the  instant  controversy  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  President  violated 
the  separation  of  powers  doctrine.  The 
Founding  Fathers,  in  order  to  make  gov- 
ernment by  law  secure,  ordained  that  the 
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Constitution  and  the  laws  enacted  py 
Congress  pursuant  to  It  should  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  Imposed 
upon  all  public  offlclads  the  duty  to  obey 
them.  This  includes,  of  course,  the  Pr^- 
ident  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  controversy  bolls  down  to 
a  very  simple  question:  Will  Congr^ 
demand  that  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  respect  its  rights,  dutlts, 
and  obligations  as  set  out  by  the  Cop- 
stitutlon?  I 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  h^p 
answer  one  aspect  of  that  question  by 
defining  "adjournment"  sis  "an  adjourn- 
ment sine  die  by  either  the  Senate  or  t^ie 
House  of  Representatives."  ! 

This  provision,  Mr.  President,  wo^ld 
make  it  impossible  for  the  President  1  to 
exercise  a  pocket  veto  except  when  eitl  ler 
the  Senate  or  House  has  adjourned  si  ne 
die,  wliich  occurs  only  at  the  end  ol  a 
session  of  Congress  or  at  the  end  ol  a 
Congress. 

Such  a  definition  would  be  on  all  fot  rs 
with  the  facts  of  the  pocket  veto  case.lln 
that  case  the  House  had  adjourned  stne 
die  at  the  end  of  a  session  and  the  S^- 
ate  had  adjourned  to  meet  at  a  date  cer- 
tain in  order  to  sit  as  a  court  of  impeac" 
ment. 

Essentially,  the  bill  is  designed  to 
plement  article  I.  section  7,  of  the  C(^n- 
stltution.  It  will  do  that  by  pro  vie' 

First.  That  every  bill  passed  by 
Congress  be  presented  to  the  President 
or  to  a  person  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  previously  designated  a|nd 
authorized  in  writing  by  the  President 
to  receive  it.  This  provision  is  in  keeping 
with  the  present  practice  whereby  en- 
rolled bills  are  hand  carried  by  agoits 
of  the  House  or  Senate  to  the  Wmte 
House,  where  they  are  received  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  White  House  Records 
Office  with  a  notation  of  the  date  J|nd 
time  of  receipt.  r>elivery  to  the  White 
House  Records  Office  is  considered  pres- 
entation to  the  President,  unless  he  lias 
advised  the  Congress  that  he  has  with- 
drawn the  authority  of  the  officials  of  the 
White  House  Records  Office  to  receive  En- 
rolled bills,  as  has  been  done  at  times 
when  the  President  is  outside  the  coim^ry. 

Second.  That  the  President,  if  he  ap- 
proves a  bUl,  shall  place  on  it  his  signa- 
ture and  the  date  and,  if  he  so  desites. 
the  word  "approved."  I 

Third.  That  If  the  President  does  jiot 
approve  a  bill  presented  to  him,  he  sljiall 
return  it  with  his  objecUons  to  the  Hoiuse 
In  which  it  originated.  If  he  returns  a  <>111 
prior  to  adjournment  but  when  the  ire- 
spective  House  is  not  actually  in  session, 
then  presentation  to  &n  officer  designated 
and  authorized  by  that  HoiLse  to  receive 
bills  under  those  circumstances  shall 
constitute  a  return  of  the  bill.  Such  of- 
ficer shall  call  the  matter  to  the  attten- 
tlon  of  that  House,  through  its  presitjlng 
officer,  on  the  next  succeeding  day  on 
which  it  is  In  session.  Mr.  President,  tjils 
part  of  the  overall  scheme,  utilizing  the 
agents  of  the  House  and  Senate,  il  in 
keeping  with  the  Wright  case.  "T 

Fourth.  That  the  House  to  which  the 
bUl  Is  returned  shall  enter  the  Presidetit's 
objections  at  large  on  their  Journal  and 
proceed  to  reconsider  It.  The  Congress 
woxxld  then  be  able  to  override  the  Pr^- 


dent's  veto  in  keeping  with  the  constitu- 
tional provision. 

Fifth.  That  If  any  bill  Is  not  returned 
by  the  President  or  his  successor  in  office 
within  10  days.  Sundays  excepted,  after 
it  is  presented  as  provided  for  in  the  bill, 
it  shall  be  law  in  Uke  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it  unless  either  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate prevent  its  return  by  their  having  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  time  is  of 
the  essence  in  this  matter,  since  the  Con- 
gress contemplates  several  sliort  recesses 
during  this  session,  one  of  them  being  for 
a  month  during  August  and  September. 
If  we  delay,  we  may  find  more  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  subjected  to  this 
illegal,  absolute  veto  by  the  President.  I 
think  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  Congress  reassert  its  prerogative 
in  this  area  by  favorably  considering  this 
legislation. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  sup- 
port this  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  i64a 
A  blU  to  Uuure  the  separation  of  Federal 
powers  by  amending  title  I  of  the  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  article  I,  section  7,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejiresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
I  of  the  United  States  Code  be  amended  by 
adding  the  following  chapter: 

"Chi^ter  4. — APPROVAL    OP   ACTS 

"301.  Presentation  to  President. 

"302.  Approval  by  President. 

"303.  Disapproval  by  President. 

"304.  Reconsideration. 

"306.  Enactment  without  signature;    pocket 

veto. 
"306.  Definition. 
"§  301.  Prsskntation  to  PassiDENT 

"Every  bill  that  passes  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall,  before  It  be- 
comes a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  to  a  person  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Offlce  of  the  President  previously  des- 
ignated and  authorlaed  in  writing  by  the 
President  to  receive  It. 
"5  302.  Appboval  bt  Pkestdzht 

"(a)  If  the  President  approves  a  bill  pre- 
sented as  provided  in  section  301  of  this 
title,  he  shall  sign  It  at  the  end  thereof. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  not  make  any 
notation  on  a  bill,  so  presented,  other  than 
his  signature  and.  If  he  desires,  the  word 
'approved'  and  the  date. 

"(c)  The  President's  authority  to  sign  a 
Dill,  so  presented  shall  not  be  affected  by  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress. 

"(d)  The  authority  to  sign  a  bill,  so  pre- 
sented, shall  devolve  to  the  President's  suc- 
cessor In  office. 
"}  303.  DisAPpaovAL   by   PaasmawT 

"If  the  President  does  not  approve  a  bUl 
presented  as  provided  In  section  301  of  this 
title  he  shall  retrim  It  with  his  objections  to 
the  Houae  In  which  It  originated.  His  ob- 
jections may  be  on  any  basis  without  limita- 
tion. 

"Return  to  an  officer  designated  and  an- 
thorlaed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  respectively,  to  receive  bills  so 
returned  prlc*  to  adjournment  while  the 
body  Is  not  actually  In  session  shall  con- 


stitute a  return  to  that  House.  Such  officer 
shall  call  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  that 
House,  through  Its  presiding  officer,  on  the 
next  succeeding  day  on  which  It  is  In  ses- 
sion. 

"S304.    RXCONSmEBATION 

"The  House  to  which  a  bill  is  returned 
shall  enter  the  President's  objections  at  large 
on  their  Journal  and  proceed  to  reconsider 
It.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  present  shall  agree  to  pass 
the  bill.  It  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the 
objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  It 
shall  be  likewise  reconsidered,  and  If  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present, 
It  shall  become  a  law.  The  votes  of  both 
Houses  shall  be  determined  by  the  yeas  and 
nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for 
and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the 
Journal  of  each  House  respectively. 
"S305.  EifACTMENT  WrrHOUT  Signature: 
PocKTT  Vrro 

"If  any  bill  Is  not  rettimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  successor  In  offlce  within  ten 
days,  Sundays  excepted,  after  It  Is  presented 
as  provided  In  section  301  of  this  title,  It 
shall  be  a  law  In  like  manner  as  If  he  had 
signed  It,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  ad- 
journment prevent  Its  return,  In  which  case 
It  shall  not  be  a  law. 
"5  306.  DErnnTioN 

"As  used  m  this  cb^ter,  'adjournment' 
means  an  adjournment  sine  die  by  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives." 


ByMr.  mOUYE: 

S.  1643.  A  bill  to  authorize  reduced 
postage  rates  for  certain  mail  matter 
sent  to  Members  of  Congress.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  1-cent  postage 
stamp  to  be  used  for  correspondence 
with  Members  of  Congress. 

The  introduction  of  tliis  legislation 
emanates  from  my  firm  belief  that  the 
essence  of  our  democratic  system  is  the 
continuing  operation  of  a  two-way  com- 
munication system  between  the  people  of 
this  country  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

Each  Member  of  the  Congress  is 
directly  responsible  to  those  people  in  his 
State  or  district  which  he  represents.  He 
must  not  only  keep  communication 
channels  open,  but  more  importantly,  he 
must  be  responsive  to  the  opinions  be 
receives  through  these  channels.  The 
most  practical  means  of  transmitting 
these  signals  is  through  the  mail.  It  Is 
most  difficult  for  many  of  us  to  imagine 
ourselves  in  a  situation  where  the  desire 
to  express  an  opinion  is  frustrated  be- 
cause we  must  think  twice  about  spend- 
ing money  on  a  postage  stamp.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  must  face  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  Nation's  citizens  are  forced 
to  consider  the  purchase  of  postage 
stamps  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a 
grievance  to  their  representatives  as 
something  t)eyond  their  means. 

The  issuance  of  a  1-cent  stamp  for  this 
purpose  would  effectively  remove  this 
prohibition  and  allow  any  citizen  to 
advise  their  representatives  of  their 
individual  opinions  on  the  issues  facing 
our  Nation.  I  cannot  overestimate  the 
importance  of  this  concept  of  individual 
expression.  Every  citizen  has  the  right 
and  the  responsibility  to  partiapate  in 
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the  democratic  system  through  both  the 
ballot  box  and  the  use  of  correspondence. 
This  measure  would  amend  the  Postal 
Reform  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  these  1-cent  stamps  to  be  sold 
only  at  U.S.  Post  Offices.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  appropriations  necessary  to 
account  for  the  difference  in  postal 
revenue  resulting  from  the  sale  of  1-cent 
stamps  as  opposed  to  prevailing  postage 
rates  for  mail  matter  addressed  to  Con- 
gressmen, which  does  not  exceed  4 
ounces  in  weight.  In  view  of  the  frank- 
ing privileges  available  to  Members  of 
Congress,  this  measure  would  effectively 
equalize  the  treatment  of  mail  from  both 
the  Congress  and  its  constituency. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1644.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease the  small  issue  exemption  from 
the  industrial  development  bond  provi- 
sion from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

INDUS'TKIAL    REVENUE    BOKDS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  section  103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended  to  Increase  the  small  issue  ex- 
emption from  the  industrial  development 
bond  provision  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,- 
000,000.  This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  4752 
introduced  by  Congressman  Garner 
SHsrvER  on  February  22,  1971.  Similar 
legislation  was  also  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  April  6, 
1971. 

For  over  30  years,  municipalities  have 
had  the  authority  to  issue  tax-exempt, 
industrial-revenue  bonds  to  encourage 
industrial  growth  and  help  create  new 
jobs.  And  until  approximately  2  years 
ago.  there  was  no  limit  on  the  amount  of 
these  bonds  which  a  municipality  could 
issue.  In  the  fall  of  1968,  the  previous 
administration  proposed  a  reduction  of 
this  authority  to  $1  million.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  outstanding  efforts  of  several 
of  my  colleagues  led  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  Curtis  and  Hruska,  an  amend- 
ment was  approved  which  raised  the  level 
of  small  issue  exemption  to  $5  million. 

But  the  current  level  of  exemption  is 
only  sufficient  to  cover  the  needs  of  the 
smallest  communities  or  the  smallest 
projects.  With  the  present  economic 
problems  existing  in  many  communities 
in  our  coimtry  both  rural  and  urban,  we 
need  to  do  everything  possible  to  help 
them  help  themselves.  An  enlightened 
tax  policy  plays  an  invaluable  part  In 
stimulating  economic  development.  This 
bill  would  be  especially  beneficial  to  areas 
such  as  Wichita,  Kans..  where  expended 
Industrial  development  would  do  much  to 
offset  existing  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  argument  for 
placing  a  limitation  on  the  amoiut  of 
tax-exempt,  industrial-revenue  bonds 
which  a  town  or  city  could  issue  was  that 
certain  cities  were  abusing  this  privilege 
through  the  Issuance  of  as  much  as  $100 
million  or  more  of  these  bonds.  I  support 
the  need  for  a  limitation.  An  open-ended 
authorization  would  cause  a  serious  loss 
In  Federal  revenues  and  uimecessary  use 
of  the  tax  exempt  market  at  the  expense 
of  other  public  issues.  However,  I  feel 


that  the  $5  million  authorization  is  now 
too  restrictive,  and  increasing  it  to  $10 
million  would  mean  only  a  minimal  loss 
to  the  Treasury. 

If  we  mean  business  about  reversing 
the  trend  of  outmigration  from  rural 
areas  and  really  intend  to  encourage 
rural  development,  we  must  make  it  con- 
ducive for  industry  to  locate  in  rural 
areas. 

President  Nixon  in  his  recent  message 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on 
rural  community  development  stated: 

For  the  sake  of  balanced  growth,  there- 
fore, but  even  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
farmer  and  all  his  neighbors  In  rural  Amer- 
ica— first  class  citizens  who  deserve  to  live 
In  first  class  communities — I  am  proposing 
that  the  federal  government  re-think  Amer- 
ica's rural  development  needs  and  rededlcate 
Itself  to  providing  the  resources  and  the  cre- 
ative leadership  those  needs  demand.  The 
President  also  stated  that  It  takes  many 
different  kinds  of  activities  to  create  rural 
development — to  create  rural  opportunity. 

Tax-exempt  industrial  revenue  bonds 
are  such  an  activity.  With  a  reasonable 
ceiling  of  $10  million  they  can  be  an  out- 
standing means  of  generating  employ- 
ment and  increasing  income  for  low-in- 
come i-txral  areas,  thus  retarding  the  flow 
of  people  from  rural  areas.  These  indus- 
trial revenue  Londs  would  also  help  small 
businesses  locate  in  large  cities.  This 
small  business  exemption  of  $10  million 
is  not  a  device  to  provide  tax  benefits 
for  large  business  ventures  but  only  to 
provide  the  impetus  to  permit  them  to 
become  efficient.  It  would  be  a  means  to 
rejuvenate  depressed  areas  not  only  in 
the  country  but  also  within  our  cities.  I 
personally  know  how  important  it  is  to 
a  community  and  its  general  well-being 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  growth  of 
industries.  This  proposal  would  not  only 
provide  jobs  but  also  increase  productiv- 
ity and  promote  an  improved  standard  of 
living  for  rural  and  urban  residents  alike. 
These  are  proper  solutions  to  poverty 
and  welfare. 

I  urge  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  seriously  consider  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  COOK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stxvxns)  : 

S.J.  Res.  89.  A  joint  resolution  express- 
ing a  proposal  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  safe  return  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  the  ac- 
celerated withdrawal  of  all  American 
military  forces  and  equipment  from 
South  Vietnam.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  joint  resolution  for  the  safe  return  of 
all  American  prisoners  of  war  and  for 
the  accelerated  withdrawal  of  all  Ameri- 
can military  forces  and  equipment  from 
South  Vietnam. 

For  6  long  years  a  large  contingent  of 
American  combat  troops  supported  by 
American  air  and  artillery  forces  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  tiie  defense  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Prior  to 
that  the  United  States  assisted  the  South 
Vietnamese  by  means  of  military  and 
economic  aid  and  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican military  advisers. 

In  1954,  in  a  letter  to  President  Diem, 
President  Hsenhower  offered  a  "program 
of  American  aid"  to  "assist  Vietnam"  and 


help  it  resist  aggression  from  the  North. 
What  began  as  "assistance"  to  the  free 
people  of  Indochina  after  1954,  became  a 
"firm  commitment"  to  the  military  de- 
fense of  the  present  government  In 
Saigon.  When  President  Eisenhower  left 
office  there  were  685  U.S.  military  advis- 
ers in  South  Vietnam.  There  were  no 
combat  troops.  By  the  time  of  President 
Kennedy's  assassination  in  1963,  the 
American  presence  had  grown  to  16,200 
military  advisers,  but  still  no  combat 
troops.  However,  at  the  conclusion  of 
1968  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  stationed  on  Vietnamese  soil 
545,000  combat  troops  supported  by 
American  airpower  and  artillery. 

The  escalation  of  American  airpower 
and  combat  troops  was  a  gross  and  costly 
overcommitment.  As  I  have  said  before : 

We  all  realize  In  1970  what  only  a  few  of 
the  wisest  understood  in  1964  and  before — 
that  Is— our  national  security  is  not  threat- 
ened in  the  least  by  events  in  Southeaat 
Asia.  The  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world 
has  finally  learned  that  Intervention  with 
our  manpower,  the  youth  of  our  nation.  Is 
iu>t  the  answer.  The  presence  of  American 
men  on  Indochlnese  soil  we  now  know  Is  not 
only  not  productive,  It  Is  coimter-produc- 
tlve. 

Through  the  determined  efforts  of  the 
present  administration,  that  number 
will  be  reduced  by  almost  one-half  by 
May  of  this  year.  As  of  December  1,  the 
President  has  promised  that  only  185,- 
000  American  soldiers  will  remain.  His 
avowed  goal,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Con- 
gress, is  total  and  complete  withdrawal. 

Last  year  the  Congress  in  representing 
the  demands  of  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Americans  stated  its  intention  that 
all  American  military  persormel  be  with- 
drawn from  South  Vietnam  both  con- 
sistent with  the  amount  of  time  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
program  of  Vietnamization  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  Nixon  doctrine  first 
espoused  on  July  15,  1969.  The  essence 
of  that  doctrine  is  that  a  nation  allied 
or  important  to  the  United  States  must 
assume  primary  responsibility  for  its  de- 
fense. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  Congress  to 
assess  its  contribution  of  aid  and  mili- 
tary expertise  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam.  Prom  all  reports,  1970  has 
shown  a  marked  Improvement  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  South  Vietnamese  mil- 
itary forces.  They  have  increased  their 
tactical  and  logistical  skills  as  both  the 
Cambodian  and  Laos  operations  have 
shown.  As  President  Nixon  stated  in  the 
UJ3.  foreign  policy  for  the  1970's,  a 
report  made  in  February  of  this  year  to 
the  Congress: 

The  South  Vietnamese  accounted  for  a 
growing  bulk  of  combat  engagements.  They 
took  over  more  of  our  bases.  They  completely 
assumed  naval  operational  responsibilities 
Inside  the  country,  and  they  substantially 
stepped  up  the  role  of  their  air  forces,  flying 
alnaost  half  the  sorties  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  comparing  the  Army  of  South  Viet- 
nam of  today  as  opposed  to  a  mere  2 
years  ago.  he  further  elaborated: 

Two  years  ago  there  was  no  assurance  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  could  undertake 
large-scale  military  operations  on  their  own. 
Now,  they  have  proven  their  ability  to  do  so. 

Two  years  ago  the  South  Vietnamese  con- 
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stltutlonal  ay8t«in  was  Just  beginning  'to 
taite  bold.  Since  then  ttxe  n&tion&l  auemi^Iy 
and  tbe  supreme  court  bave  played  IncreAs- 
Ingly  meaningful  roles,  and  there  has  beea  a 
series  of  elections  at  the  province,  village, 
and  hamlet  levels.  Today,  the  political  fo<nia 
In  South  Vietnam  for  almoet  all  forces  fz- 
cept  the  Communists  Is  within  the  estab- 
lished system.  | 

Two  years  ago  large  areas  of  South  Vlit- 
nam  were  unsafe  and  many  routes  Unpay- 
able. Now,  while  there  are  still  many  danger- 
ous poclcets,  the  vast  bulk  of  the  counti^ls 
secure. 

And  only  recently  on  April  7  in  his 
dress  to  the  Nation  on  this  subject.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said  that  "Vietnamizatipn 
has  succeeded."  i 

As  expected,  the  President's  military 
advisers  fully  support  him  on  this  mat- 
ter. According  to  a  Pentagon  fact  sh^t 
on  the  Laotian  operation: 

The  weight  of  evidence  Is  that  the  Soi^h 
Vietnamese  forces  acquitted  themselves  very 
weU  In  the  six  weeks  of  fighting  which  fal- 
lowed the  Initial  incursion  into  Laos. 

The  Pentagon  further  stated: 
Lorn  Son  has  underlined  the  progr^ 
which  has  been  made  in  Vletnamlzatl()n. 
Three  years  ago,  ARVN  units  were  engajjed 
against  the  enemy  units  in  and  close  {to 
South  Vietnam's  own  population  centers. 
Now  ARVN  units  have  shown  themselves  alle 
to  deal  with  the  enemy  threat  in  sanctuary 
areas  without  the  support  of  U.S.  ground 
combat  forces  or  advisors  wlille  keeping  their 
own  territory  pacified  as  well.  They  have 
demonstrated  the  abUity  to  mount  a  com- 
plex multldivislon  operation  in  conditions  ^of 
difficult  and  unfamiliar  terrain,  advef 
weather,  and  against  a  weU-prepared  enec 
Moreover,  this  is  being  achieved  with  a 
presence  which  has  diminished  by  some  26 
000  men  since  1960. 

To  Ulustrate  this  point  further,  it  shoi: 
be  recognized  that  February  and  March  ^n 
the  months  of  the  year  in  which  the  Com- 
munists traditionaUy  mount  the  moet  eztefi- 
sive  military  operations  in  all  regions  lof 
South  Vietnam.  This  year  they  were  givfen 
an  additional  Incentive  to  do  this  because  jof 
that  (sic)  fact  that  such  actions  woilld 
harass  the  rear  areas  of  ARVN  operations  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia  and  would  distract  at- 
tention from  those  two  actions.  Despite  s- 
hortations  to  their  cadre  to  undertake  such 
action  within  South  Vietnam  they  have  be^n 
unable  to  date  to  mount  anything  which  can 
even  be  considered  a  major  successful  high 
point.  In  fact,  the  situation  within  Sou|th 
Vietnam  has  been  extraordinarily  calm  ditr- 
ing  the  entire  month  of  Pebrxiary  and  Mart:h 
with  the  exception  of  an  action  being  tak^n 
by  ARVN  forces  against  Communist  stronjg- 
holds  in  the  U  Mlnh  forest  of  military  Regl<>n 

rv. 

The  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  foroes 
to  sustain  security  after  the  departure  'of 
United  States  forces.  wlU  in  the  long  run, 
be  measured  by  the  balance  of  strength 
which  exists  between  North  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces.  Ovu"  assessment  Is  that  tbe 
balance  in  the  Indochina  peninsula  Iws 
swung  in  favor  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  As 
Ambassador  Bunker  has  r^orted,  the  opeiia- 
tlon  has  created  confidence  among  ttxe 
South  Vietnamese  In  the  abUlty  of  AR^N 
and  pride  In  Its  accomplishments.  Thare 
has  been  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the 
fighting  has  been  taken  outside  the  borders 
of  South  Vietnam  and  that  ARVN  has  be^n 
able  to  Inflict  far  heavier  casualties  on  the 
enemy 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  founda- 
tion for  Vletnamizatlon  In  South  Vietnam  I  Is 
sound  and  that  the  process  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  disruptions  Lam  Son  bias 
caused  the  enemy  and  by  the  Increased  coti- 


fldence  It  has  given  the  South  Vietnamese  in 
meeting  their  own  defense  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
acknowledge  that  we  have  done  all  that 
we  can  reasonably  expect  to  do  in  build- 
ing a  viable  force  in  South  Vietnam  ca- 
pable of  its  own  self-defense.  Whether  or 
not  the  original  commitment  was  Justi- 
fied or  regardless  of  how  essential  some 
may  consider  South  Vietnam  or  the 
whole  of  Indochina,  the  cost  we  have 
paid  clearly  outweighs  any  further  in- 
volvement. 

America  in  fighting  in  its  longest  war 
since  independence  has  generously  given 
to  the  defense  of  the  people  of  Indo- 
china. 

We  have  contributed  both  in  aid  and 
the  cost  of  our  involvement  well  over 
$120bilUon. 

We  have  lost  over  44,000  of  our  finest 
young  men. 

We  have  suffered  the  disabling  and 
wounding  of  an  additional  197,000  young 
men. 

And  finally,  we  have  contributed  the 
ultimate  in  society,  the  unity  and  spirit 
of  our  body  politic. 

No  other  nation  lias  given  more  to'  the 
aid  and  defense  of  another. 

We  have  honorably  fulfilled  our  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
We  can  give  no  more.  In  the  words  of 
the  most  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont,  the  dean  of  Senate  Re- 
publicans and  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee: 

Common  sense  should  tell  us  that  we  have 
now  accomplished  our  piirpose  as  far  as 
South  Vietnam  is  concerned. 

With  our  pledge  thus  fulfilled,  we  have 
but  one  other  promise  to  keep.  We  must 
bring  home  ali  of  those  that  we  sent  over 
including  those  being  held  as  prisoners 
of  war. 

Since  the  first  American  soldier  was 
captured  in  March  of  1964,  the  lists  of 
men  missing  in  action  and  those  being 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  has  swollen 
to  over  1,600.  The  best  available  evidence 
suggests  that  some  of  these  men  have 
been  prisoners  since  that  time,  a  period 
of  6  years.  Although  many  efforts  have 
been  made  by  their  families,  by  con- 
cerned individuals,  and  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, they  still  remain  in  the  custody 
of  the  North.  Hanoi  has  admitted  that 
It  is  holding  339  U.S.  servicemen.  We  are 
all  deeply  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
these  courageous  men.  President  Nixon 
In  his  October  Indochina  peace  initia- 
tive called  for  a  cease-flre-in-place  and 
the  immediate  and  unconditional  release 
of  all  prisoners  of  war  held  by  all  sides. 

Although  some  administration  spokes- 
men believe  that  the  POW  problem  Is  a 
humanitarian  issue  and  one  that  should 
not  be  linked  to  any  eventual  political 
and  military  settlements  in  Indochina, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  related  to 
these  other  objectives. 

The  administration's  position  has  con- 
sistently been  that  if  our  prisoners  are 
released,  we  shall  withdraw.  In  a  CBS 
interview  on  March  16,  Secretary  Laird 
was  quoted  a^  saying : 

We  wlU  maintain  a  U.S.  presence  In  South 
Vietnam  just  as  long  as  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese hold  a  single  American  prisoner,  either  In 


Laos,  Cambodia.  South  Vietnam  or  in  North 
Vietnam,  so,  we  will  maintain  a  presence  la 
South  Vietnam  untU  this  POW  question  Is 
resolved. 

Also,  on  that  same  day.  Secretary  Rog- 
ers was  asked  the  following  questions; 

Are  the  prisoners  the  only  reason  we  would 
be  leaving  troops  there? 

Yes. 

So  if  the  prisoners  are  released  or  the 
North  Vietnamese  agree  to  release  them, 
we  wUl  get  out? 

Yes. 

From  these  statements  we  can,  and  we 
must,  conclude  that  the  United  States  is 
negotiating  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  release  of  its  prisoners  of  war  in  order 
to  fEicilitate  total  withdrawal. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  they  will  not  take  the 
initial  step  of  rtieaslng  our  POW's.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  North  on  May  8, 1968. 
issued  the  so-called  10  points  or  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  hoped  to  see  imple- 
mented on  overall  solutaon  to  the  present 
conflict.  The  "ninth  point"  referred  to 
the  negotiation  of  prisoners  of  war.  How- 
ever, such  talks  were  to  occur  as  an 
"aftermath"  of  the  war  which  included 
the  total  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops.  Their  position  was  altered  some- 
what in  the  "eighth  point"  of  September 
17,  1970.  Here,  they  agreed  to  "discus- 
sions" on  prisoner  release  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  United  States  would  commit 
itself  to  a  withdrawal  date  for  ail  Ameri- 
can forces. 

Hanoi  certainly  wants  the  United 
States  out  of  the  Southeast  Asia.  There 
is  no  logical  reason  to  assume  that  Hanoi 
is  holding  our  POW's  in  order  to  prolong 
the  American  military  presence.  Rather, 
they  are  obviously  holding  these  prison- 
ers as  a  means  of  assuring  a  total,  Amer- 
ican withdrawal.  We  should  realize  that 
the  United  States  is  in  a  weak  bargain- 
ing position.  We  have  already  announced 
our  intention  to  withdraw  and  we  have 
announced  a  schedule  for  that  with- 
drawal, even  though  we  have  set  no 
deadline. 

If,  therefore,  our  primary  mihtary  ob- 
jective of  Vietnamization  is  succeeding, 
and  if  the  only  remaining  obstacle  for  our 
complete  withdrawal  is  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war,  there  can 
only  be  one  logical  conclusion.  The 
United  States  must  again  take  the  initia- 
tive in  negotiating  a  release  of  American 
prisoners.  We  must  display,  by  our  will- 
ingness to  take  immediate  and  signifi- 
cant steps  toward  total  withdrawal,  the 
sincerity  of  our  position,  and  our  strong 
desire  to  disengage,  keeping  foremost  in 
mind  our  resolve  to  obtain  the  release  of 
American  prisoners.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  make  a  commitment  of  total  with- 
drawal in  exchange  for  a  commitment  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  release  all 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
can  accomplish  the  setting  of  a  date  cer- 
tain for  complete  withdrawal.  That  date 
is  fixed  as  a  time  9  months  after  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam  reach  an  agreement  on  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners.  It  neither  specifies 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  nor  demands 
a  prior  complete  release  as  a  condition 
precedent  for  withdrawal.  I  believe  it  will 
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give  our  negotiators  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks  incretksed  flexibility.  I  am  also  of 
the  opinion  that  it  will  provide  a  new  In- 
centive for  quick  action  by  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  for  our  total 
and  complete  withdrawal  has  been  set 
forth.  When  an  agreement  is  reached,  our 
exit  should  be  as  expeditious  as  is  logisti- 
cally  possible.  I  have  been  assured  that 
this  objective  may  be  accomplished  with- 
in 9  months. 

The  time  to  begin  is  now. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  S-txvens)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  any  further  time  he  would 
like  to  have. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  have  completed  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Joint  resolution  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  think  that  he  initiated  a  new 
approach  to  terminating  the  involvement 
of  U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  just  returned  from  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia,  and  I  found  that 
there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  of  the 
volunteer  nonregular  defense  forces — the 
so-called  People's  Self-Defense  Forces, 
the  regional  forces,  and  the  popular 
forces — in  South  Vietnam,  and  that  their 
participation  has,  in  fact,  enabled  the 
regular  army  and  air  force  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  become  more  mobile  and  to  re- 
place our  American  combat  forces. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky stated,  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
leaders  believe  that  the  Cambodian  and 
Laos  engagements  have  rebuilt  the  con- 
fidence of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
There  are  now  almost  4  million  men  and 
women  in  their  Home  Guard,  the  Peo- 
ple's Self-Defense  Forces,  with  an  addi- 
tional 550,000  men  in  the  regional  forces 
and  popular  forces,  which  are  similar 
to  our  National  Guard.  These  forces  are 
trained  and  armed  by  us,  and  are  now 
defending  the  hamlets,  villages,  and  dis- 
trict capitals.  Significantly,  it  is  the  vol- 
unteer forces  that  are  takliig  most  of  the 
casualties  in  combat  between  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  South  Vietnamese, 
but  It  Is  the  growth  of  these  forces  that 
gives  stability  to  the  Vletnamizatlon  pro- 
gram and  gives  us  the  ability  to  with- 
draw our  troops. 

I  have  cosponsored  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  because  I 
think  he  does  emphasize  the  matter  that 
must  be  settled  between  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  American  negotiators  in 
Paris  before  we  can  complete  the  with- 
drawal of  our  forces.  There  is  a  necessity 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  agree  that 
they  will  release  our  prisoners  in  ex- 
change for  a  definite  commitment  on 
the  part  of  American  forces  to  with- 
draw within  a  time  certain.  I  think  this 
agreement  can  then  be  the  triggering 
device  to  a  complete  American  withdraw- 
al from  South  Vietnam  and  the  total 
Southeast  Asia  conflict. 

I  believe  that  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram is  working,  and  I  believe  that  this 


Nation  is  committed,  under  President 
Nixon's  leadership,  to  a  total  withdrawal 
of  our  forces.  The  South  Vietnamese  I 
have  talked  to  acknowledge  this  decision. 
All  the  mihtary  people  I  have  talked  with 
in  South  Vietnam  acknowledge  the  deci- 
sion. Our  withdrawal  is  working,  and  it 
has  primarily  one  goal,  that  is,  the  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  in  complete  safety — 
forces  that  have  been  involved  in  behalf 
of  this  Government  in  assisting  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government. 

We  are  taking  great  pains  to  bring 
back  those  who  are  in  the  service  of  this 
country  in  South  Vietnam.  I  was  told 
that  not  one  American  soldier  has  been 
injured  as  a  result  of  the  withdrawal 
operations.  We  have  as  great  an  obhga- 
tion,  or  an  even  greater  obligation,  to 
those  men  who  have  been  captured. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference between  our  deployment  based 
upon  Vietnamization  and  a  retreat  based 
upon  withdrawal,  without  regard  to  the 
considerations  involved  in  the  priaoners- 
of-war  issue  or  involved  in  the  safety  of 
our  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  we  can  see  a  new  light 
on  the  horizon,  and  this  is  the  lessening 
of  tensions  with  China.  And  I  hope  that 
we  are  now  on  the  road  to  eventual 
total  peace  in  Indochina. 

I  served  in  China  during  World  War 
II,  Mr.  President.  There  has  not  been 
peace  in  this  area  since  I  went  there  as 
a  boy  of  19.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that 
we  found  a  way  to  initiate  not  only  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  our  pec^le  from 
South  Vietnam,  but  to  irdtiate,  through 
the  Peking  government  in  China,  the 
efforts  of  that  Government  in  trying  to 
restore  peace  throughout  Southeast  Asia. 
I  think  Peking  has  the  key  to  this.  If 
they  would  deny  assistance  to  North 
Vietnam,  I  think  we  could  also  terminate 
further  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  and 
probably  bring  the  conflict  there  to  an 
end. 

In  any  event,  the  chief  issue  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  after  my  second  trip  to 
South  Vietnam,  is  the  future  safety  and 
treatment  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  proposed  in 
his  resolution  that  Congress  assist  in 
bearing  the  burden  of  trying  to  bring 
about  the  resolution  of  our  Involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach. It  will  give  the  two  governments 
the  opportunity  to  trigger  the  total  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces,  and  also  permit  us 
to  leave  honorably  with  all  our  people, 
particularly  our  prisoners  of  war. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  comments  today,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  achieve  consideration 
of  this  resolution.  I  still  oppose  the  idea 
of  a  date,  picking  an  arbitrary  date  and 
saying  we  will  completely  withdraw  our 
forces  without  regard  to  the  prisoners  of 
war  situation.  The  prisoners  of  war  must 
come  first,  not  last.  I  think  that  is  what 
the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky wo'ild  achieve — putting  the  fate 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  first.  Once  there 
is  agreement  on  this,  we  can  bring  about 
the  total  process  of  withdrawal  and  dis- 
engagement, and  resume  the  actions  of 
this  country  under  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  great  doctrine,  the  Guam  doctrine 
presented  by  President  Nixon. 


I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  agree  that  both  of  us  have  been 
absolutely  assured  that  logistically,  the 
removal  of  the  manpower  and  the  liter- 
ally miUions  and  millions  of  tons  of 
equipment  can  be  accomplished  within  a 
period  of  9  months? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  we  have  been  given 
every  assurance  and  told  categorically 
this  can  be  done.  I  spent  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  time  during  the  Easter  recess 
examining  the  retrograde  program  my- 
self, and  I  have  been  told  personally  by 
those  in  charge  of  this  program  that  it 
is  possible  to  withdraw,  not  only  our  men, 
but  also  the  equipment  which  must  be 
removed  from  Southeast  Asia  within  this 
period. 

I  think  it  highly  important  that  we 
keep  in  mind  that  our  equipment  must  be 
removed  from  South  Vietnam.  This 
equipment  is  necessary  to  insure  the  mih- 
tary preparedness  of  our  coimtry.  Also, 
there  are  thousands  of  tons  of  civilian 
equipment — road  graders,  trucks,  cater- 
pillars, dozers,  and  equipment — that  this 
country  can  use  in  its  own  roadbullding 
and  improvement  efforts.  I  hope  we  will 
consider  this  and  provide  the  time  that  is 
necessary  for  the  whole  defense  establish- 
ment, not  only  to  withdraw  our  troops, 
but  to  withdraw  this  equipment.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  we  have  been  given 
the  assurance  that  it  can  be  done  In  no 
more  than  9  months. 

Mr.  COOK.  Does  the  Senator  also 
agree  that  this  is  basically  not  an  issue 
that  can  be  determined  after  a  settle- 
ment, or  after  withdrawal,  but  this  can 
ultimately  be  the  very  key  by  which  we 
ourselves  have  committed  ourselves  to 
maintain  a  faicihty  in  South  Vietnam  as 
long  as  the  north  maintains  any  prison- 
ers of  war? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  agree  absolutely  with 
that  statement.  Furthermore,  I  have  the 
deep,  certain  feeling  that  were  we  to 
leave  our  prisoners  of  war  there,  they 
would  be  used  after  we  leave  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  a  trading  process  with  the 
South  Vietnamese.  We  must  resolve  the 
POW  issue  first,  and  let  everything  flow 
as  a  consequence  of  an  agreement,  on 
the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  to  relesise  our  prisoners,  and 
an  agreement  on  our  part  to  leave 
completely. 

Mr.  COOK.  Did  not  the  President  of 
the  United  States  make  it  clear  that  he 
had  the  concurrence  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  the  Cambodian 
Government,  and  the  Laotian  Govern- 
ment when  he  made  the  speech  some 
time  ago  in  which  he  said  that  the  flrst 
thing  that  should  occur  should  be  that 
all  prisoners  of  war  should  be  released 
and  sent  to  their  respective  homes,  and 
that  he  had  a  commitment  from  the 
other  countries  that  this  could  be  said 
and  this  commitment  could  be  made  to 
the  North  Vietnamese? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  correctly  recalls  the  statement 
of  the  President. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  should  we 
succeed  In  getting  an  agreement  for  the 
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release  of  American  prisoners  of  ■viar, 
the  total  release  of  all  prisoners  wc(uld 
follow  from  this  agreement.  We  htive 
the  triggering  device;  we  have  the  apil- 
ity,  not  simply  to  demand  the  releaa^  of 
our  prisoners,  as  the  Senator  reali^s. 
but  to  say  that  if  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  agree  to  release  our  prisoners,  j  we 
will  withdraw  in  a  time  certain.  I 

I  think  that  this  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  issue,  getting  the  first  agreement. 
Thus,  I  believe  that  the  joint  resolul|ion 
takes  the  proper  course. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator  f  itom 
Alaska  for  joining  me  in  this  effort, 
hope  we  might  have  a  great  deal  of  sjip- 
port  among  Senators. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BI$LS 

S.    848 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  jthe 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunniey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  646,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  17  of  the  United  SUites 
Code  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a 
limited  copyright  in  sound  recordings  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  against  Un- 
authorized duplication  and  piracy  of 
sound  recordings,  and  for  other 
poses. 

S.    855 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cotton,  |the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  855,  a  bUl  to 
correct  certain  inequities  in  the  credit- 
ing of  National  Guard  technician  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  civil  service  i  re- 
tirement. 

S.    1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senator  fiom 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  the  Sou -tor 
from  Florida  (Mr.  GuRNry).  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mi-.  Jacks  )n) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  111|,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  structure  that  iwill 
provide  integrated  knowledge  and 
derstanding  of  ecological  and  other  pi 
lems  associated  with  pollution  and  oUher 
related  problems. 

8.    1168 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Setoa- 
tor  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Oritfin)  ,  jthe 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MoNOAis) , 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Hkl- 
soM).  and  the  Senator  from  Penn^l- 
vanla  (Mr.  Scott)  were  added  as  cosplon- 
sors  of  S.  1156,  a  bill  to  provide  far  a 
Great  LcUces  basic  conservation  program. 

S.   13*4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prouty,  the  sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  , 
the  Senators  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearpon 
and  Mr.  Dole)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  were  ac^ed 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1384,  a  bUl  to  e^act 
the  Older  Americans  Income  Assur£(nce 
Act  of  1971. 

S.   ISOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prouty,  the  l 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Coti 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
Pearson)  were  added  as  co6ponsor$  of 
S.  1505.  a  bill  to  enact  the  Blind  and  l^is- 
abled  Income  Assiu-ance  Act  of  197i. 


3.   1811 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1611,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
that  regulations  governing  the  operation 
of  farm  vehicles  will  be  based  on  com- 
monsense  and  on  an  imderstanding  of 
the  normal  operation  of  our  Nation's 
farms. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    RESOLTXTION    38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakoca  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  38,  a  resolution  to 
provide  legislative  authority  to  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    73 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  73,  a  resolution  to  amend 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Mbtcalf).  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    N03.    57.    58,    59,    60 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  four  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bUl  (S.  1557)  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  order  to  establish  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  all  children,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  received, 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS— VA 
HOSPITAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  my  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Hospitals  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
(Committee  will  hold  hearings  next  week 
on  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
crisis. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  next  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  at  these 
times  and  places:  Tuesday,  April  27,  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  4221,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building:  Wednesday,  April  28,  at 
1  p.m.  In  room  4221,  New  Senate  Office 
Building;  Thursday,  April  29.  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  room  412,  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  Is  to  In- 
vestigate what  has  happened  to  the  extra 
$105  million  Congress  appropriated  for 
this  fiscal  year  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  expand  its  medical  staff  and 
Improve  the  medical  services  rendered 
by  the  VA.  We  will  also  Inquire  Into  the 
proposed  reduction  In  the  patient  census 
In  veterans'  hospitals  across  the  country 
by  47.000  patients  during  fiscal  year  1972. 


I  am  very  much  concerned  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  has 
ordered  the  VA  to  make  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  Its  anticipated  patient  load.  It  is 
important  that  we  determine  what  medi- 
cal impact  this  cutback  will  have  on  our 
sick  and  disabled  veterans.  The  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know  whether  this 
is  a  part  of  a  plan  by  the  OMB  to  phase 
out  and  eventually  do  away  with  vet- 
erans' hospitals. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  In  the  91st  Congress, 
in  oversight  hearings  on  medical  care 
of  veterans  woimded  in  Vietnam  we 
foimd  a  serious  deterioration  In  VA 
hospital  care.  As  a  result  of  this  Investi- 
gation, Congress  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional $105  million  above  the  budget  re- 
quest for  VA  medical  care  In  order  to 
Improve  Immediately  the  quality  of  care 
for  our  veterans.  I  imderstand  that  this 
money  has  been  diverted  to  uses  other 
than  those  Intended  by  Congress.  The 
money  was  for  more  doctors,  nurses,  and 
medical  attendants.  However,  none  of  the 
awiditional  funds  were  spent  for  these 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  these  will  be  the  first 
hearings  held  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Hospitals  of  our  new  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  Several  out- 
standing medical  school  deans  will 
testify,  as  well  as  representatives  of  vet- 
erans organizations,  and  individual  dis- 
abled veterans.  The  VA's  top  medical 
people  will  also  appear  to  testify  on  the 
continuing  tragedy  of  our  VA  hospital 
crisis. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  get  a  firm  grasp 
on  the  current  need  for  medical  ser\lces 
by  our  sick  and  wounded  veterans,  and 
that  we  make  it  clear  to  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Nation  that  the  Senate  will 
do  everything  possible  to  provide  first- 
class  medical  care  to  our  veterans. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PUBLICATION  OF  RULES  OF  PRO- 
CEDURE OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  STANDARDS  AND  CONDUCT 

Mr.  BIENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  I  submit  herewith  for  pub- 
lication In  the  Record  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct: 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Conunlttee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, adopt  the  following  rules  governing  the 
procedure  for  the  Committee: 

1.  Meeting  time. — The  meetings  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month  at  10:30  ajn.  or  upon  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

3.  Organization. — ^Upon  the  convening  of 
each  Congress,  the  Committee  shall  organize 
Itself  by  electing  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman,  adopting  rulea  of  procedure,  and 
confirming  staff  members. 

3.  Quorum. — A  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  tranaactlon  of  business,  except  that 
two  Members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  talcing  sworn  testimony. 

4.  ProxUa.—A  Member  may  vote  by  spe- 
cial proxy  on  any  Issue  which  comes  before 
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the  Committee  for  decision  except  as  other- 
wise designated  In  these  rules. 

6.  Record  of  Committee  action. — The  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Committee  shall  keep  or  cause 
to  be  kept  a  complete  record  of  all  Committee 
gctton.  Such  record  shall  Include  a  report  of 
the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  record 
vote  Is  demanded. 

6  public  hearings. — All  hearings  con- 
ducted by  this  Committee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public,  except  executive  sessions  for 
voting  or  where  the  Chairman  orders  an  ex- 
ecutive session.  The  Committee,  by  a  major- 
ity vote,  may  order  a  public  session  at  any 
time.  In  making  such  determination,  the 
Committee  will  take  into  account  evidence 
which  may  tend  to  defame  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  the  reputation  of  any  person. 

7.  Secrecy  of  executive  testimony. — All 
t«etUnony  taken  In  executive  session  shall  be 
kept  secret  and  will  not  be  released  for  pub- 
lic Information  without  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee. 

8.  stenographic  record  of  testimony. — An 
accurate  stenographic  record  shall  be  kept  of 
the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  In  executive  or 
public  hearings.  The  record  of  his  own  testi- 
mony, whether  In  public  or  executive  session, 
shall  be  made  available  for  Inspection  by  a 
witness  or  his  counsel  under  Committee  su- 
pervision; a  copy  of  any  testimony  given  In 
public  session,  or  that  part  of  the  testimony 
given  by  the  witness  In  executive  session  and 
subsequently  quoted  or  made  part  of  the 
record  In  a  public  session,  shall  be  made 
available  to  any  witness  at  his  expense  If  he 
80  requests. 

9.  Release  of  reports  to  public. — No  Com- 
mittee report  or  document  shall  be  released 
to  the  public  m  whole  or  In  part  without  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee.  In 
case  the  Committee  la  unable  to  reach  a 
unanimous  decision,  separate  views  or  reports 
may  be  presented  and  printed  by  any  Mem- 
ber or  Members  of  the  Committee. 

10.  Subpenas. — Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by 
the  Committee  Chairman  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman 
or  Member.  The  Chairman  or  any  Member 
may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

11.  Swearing  of  witnesses. — All  witnesses 
at  public  or  executive  hearings  who  testify 
to  matters  of  fact  shall  be  sworn  unless  the 
Chairman,  for  good  cause,  decides  that  a  wit- 
ness docs  not  have  to  be  sworn. 

12.  Counsel  for  witnesses. — Any  witness 
summoned  to  a  public  or  executive  hearing 
may  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of  Ms  own 
choosing  who  shall  be  permitted  while  the 
witness  Is  testifying  to  advise  him  of  his 
legal  rights. 

13.  Right  to  submit  interrogatories. — Any 
person  who  Is  the  subject  of  an  Investigation 
In  public  hearings  may  submit  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  questions  In  writing 
for  the  cross-examination  of  other  witnesses 
called  by  the  Committee.  With  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee present  and  voting,  these  questions 
shall  be  put  to  the  witnesses  by  the  Chair- 
man, by  a  member  of  the  Committee,  or  by 
counsel  of  the  Committee. 

14.  Written  witness  statements. — Any  wit- 
ness desiring  to  read  a  prepared  or  written 
statement  In  executive  or  public  hearings 
shall  file  a  copy  of  such  statement  with  the 
counsel  or  Chairman  of  the  Committee  24 
hours  In  advance  of  the  hearings  at  which 
the  statement  Is  to  be  presented.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  determine  whether  such  state- 
ment may  be  read  or  placed  In  the  record  of 
the  hearing. 

15.  Prohibition  of  cameras. — Television, 
motion  plctiire  and  other  cameras  and  lights 
will  not  be  permitted  to  operate  during  a 
hearing. 

16.  Interrogation  of  witnesses. — Interroga- 
tion of  witnesses  at  Committee  hearings  shall 
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be  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  by 
Members  and  authorized  Committee  staff 
members  only. 

17.  Right  to  testify.— Any  person  whose 
name  is  mentioned  or  who  Is  specifically 
Identified,  and  who  believes  that  testimony  or 
other  evidence  presented  at  a  public  hear- 
ing, or  comment  made  by  a  Committee  Mem- 
ber or  counsel,  tends  to  defame  him  or  other- 
wise adversely  affect  his  reputation,  may  (a) 
request  to  api>ear  personally  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  testify  In  his  own  behtJf ,  or.  In  the 
alternative,  (b)  file  a  sworn  statement  of 
facts  relevant  to  the  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence or  comment  complained  of.  Such  re- 
quest and  such  statement  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee  for  Its  consideration  and 
action. 

18.  Confirmation  of  staff. — All  staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Committee. 

19.  Changing  rules. — These  rules  may  be 
modified,  amended,  or  repealed  by  a  decision 
of  the  Committee,  provided  that  a  notice  in 
writing  of  the  propKJsed  change  has  been  giv- 
en to  each  Member. 


ANOTHER  PIPELINE  IN  ALASE:A 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline 
cannot  be  overstressed.  It  Is  the  key  to 
the  solution  of  the  Impending  energy 
shortage.  Although  many  have  specu- 
lated about  its  adverse  effects,  few  have 
taken  time  to  research  the  subject.  An 
exception  Is  Kent  Sturgls,  an  Alaskan 
newsman.  Sturgls,  who  is  the  Anchorage 
reporter  for  the  Associated  Press,  was 
bom  In  Alaska  and  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  and  the  University  of 
Washington.  He  worked  for  the  Pair- 
banks  Dally  News-Miner  before  Joining 
the  Associated  Press.  His  knowledge  of 
Alaska  is  extensive.  Recently,  he  re- 
searched an  existing  pipeline — a  626-mlle 
fuel  artery  that  crosses  Alaska  and 
northern  Canada.  Built  In  the  mld-1950's, 
the  pipe  Is  8  Inches  In  diameter  and  sup- 
plies the  needs  of  military  installations 
In  Fairbanks,  crossing  moimtaln  passes 
as  high  as  7,000  feet.  His  article  Is  en- 
lightening and  provides  an  Insight  Into 
the  kind  of  problems  that  will  be  faced  by 
the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline's  builders. 
Here  is  the  article: 

The  military  has  operated  a  626-mlle  fuel 
pipeline  through  Alaska  and  northern  Can- 
ada for  more  than  15  years  without  apparent 
lasting  environmental  damage,  an  Army  re- 
port says. 

The  eight-Inch  line  was  designed  and  built 
In  the  mld-1950's  before  ecology  became  a 
household  word. 

Beginning  at  the  deep-water  port  of  Haines 
In  Alaska's  Southeastern  Panhandle,  the 
pipeline  snakes  over  mountain  passes  as  high 
as  7,000  feet,  and  crosses  26  major  rivers 
through  Canada's  Yukon  Territory  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to  Fairbanks. 

To  date,  the  report  says,  the  Ai-my  line  has 
withstood  earthquakes,  floods,  erosion  and 
corrosion,  subzero  temperatures  and  vandal- 
ism. But  it  also  says  the  line  has  been  the 
source  of  more  than  a  dozen  documented 
spills  ranging  from  a  few  barrels  to  4,000 
barrels,  and  is  In  a  "deteriorating"  condition. 

The  existing  pipeline  has  faced  many  of 
the  same  problems  as  those  encountered  by 
seven  oil  firms  hoping  to  build  and  operate 
an  SOO-mlle  Trans-Alaska  crude  oil  pipeline 
from  the  Arctic  CItoast  to  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

The  Trans-Alaska  pipeline,  subject  of  a 
raging  national  debate,  cannot  be  built  until 
approval  for  construction  Is  granted  by  the 


Interior  Department  under  terms  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  More  than 
75  percent  of  the  route  crosses  the  federal 
land. 

OoneervatlorUsts  and  others  fear  construc- 
tion of  the  commercial  pipeline  will  harm 
Alaska's  ecology  and  wildlife  populations 
permanently,  and  wUl  open  America's  last 
sizeable  wilderness  to  face-changing  develop- 
ment. They  also  fear  the  possibility  of  spills 
m  shipping  the  oU  by  tanker  from  Valdez, 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  proposed  line, 
to  Washington  State  and  elsewhere  along  the 
West  Coast. 

The  oil  companies,  which  have  formed 
Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  In  their  joint 
venture,  contend  the  Alaskan  line  Is  the  only 
practical  and  economic  means  of  marketing 
oU  from  the  North  Slope  oUflelds,  which  are 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest  high- 
way. 

Pate  of  the  Trans-Alaska  plpeUne  hinges 
on  the  final  draft  of  construction  stipula- 
tions now  being  prepared  by  the  Interior 
Department  following  environmental  Impact 
hearings  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Anchorage. 

The  Army  pipeline  was  built  In  1954  and 
1955  under  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  supply  an  assortment  of  fuels  to 
Interior  Alaska  military  reservations. 

The  existing  pipeline  Is  only  one-sixth  the 
diameter  of  the  proposed  48-lnch  Trans-Alas- 
Ita  line.  The  fuel  It  carries  Is  much  lighter 
than  crude  oU.  Its  route  Is  several  hundred 
miles  south  of  that  over  which  the  commer- 
cial pipe  would  be  laid. 

The  Army  line  has  a  dally  pumping  capac- 
ity of  some  30,000  barrels,  while  the  larger 
line  could  deliver  more  than  2  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  to  Valdez  daily.  The  mUltary  facil- 
ity cost  almost  $44  million  when  completed; 
the  Trans-Alaska  line  would  cost  more  than 
$1  biUlon. 

But  those  Involved  in  construction  and 
operation  of  the  military  line  have  dealt  with 
many  of  the  problems  facing  the  Alyeska 
Pipeline  Service  Co.,  and  have  learned  a  num- 
ber of  environmental  lessons. 

The  history  of  the  Halnes-Palrbanks  pipe- 
line Is  contained  In  a  report  compiled  re- 
cently at  the  request  of  Fairbanks  Mayor 
Julian  Rice,  who  presented  It  as  evidence 
with  his  testimony  last  month  at  hearings 
in  Anchorage.  It  was  prepared  by  the  Petro- 
leum Directorate  of  the  VS.  Army  Alaska, 
headquartered  at  Fort  Richardson  near  An- 
chorage. 

The  report  contains  limited  Information 
on  a  dozen  spills  reported  since  the  spring 
of  1966,  with  eight  of  them  occurring  since 
1968.  Six  were  caused  by  corrosion,  four  by 
bullet  holes,  one  a  motor  vehicle  struck  a 
valve  and  another  when  buried  pipe  was  rup- 
tured by  a  power  pole  auger,  the  report  said. 

"There  was  never  a  requirement  to  report 
environmental  damage  caused  by  petro- 
leum spills,"  it  said.  "As  a  result,  very  few 
official  records  or  observations  were  made 
that  reflect  this  area  of  concern  so  prevalent 
today." 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Southeast 
Alaska  Community  Action  Program  passed  a 
resolution  last  month  asking  that  Governor 
William  A.  Egan  appoint  a  board  to  investi- 
gate a  spill  last  September  Into  a  tributary 
of  the  ChUkat  River,  about  20  miles  north 
of  Haines.  It  also  asked  that  the  pipeline  be 
closed  "untU  It  Is  satisfactorily  shown  to  be 
in  good  condition." 

The  resolution  had  been  requested  by  Tlln- 
glt  Indians  In  Haines  and  nearby  Klukwan, 
who  use  the  Chllkat  River  for  subsistence 
fishing. 

The  Army  report  said  the  break,  through 
which  about  1,800  barrels  of  jet  fuel  were 
lost,  was  caused  by  corroBlon. 

The  Army  said  fishing  reports  Indicated 
"the  bottom  of  the  small  stream  was  bared 
of  marine  life  by  the  density  of  the  initial 
spin."  The  report  said  "monitoring  of  this 
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stream  by  fisheries  experts  continues"!  and 
added  that  other  environmental  damag^  ap 
peaxed  negligible. 

According  to  the  report,  the  most  sehous 
oil  spill  on  record  occurred  near  Dezaqeash 
(Daisy-dash)  Lake  In  Yukon  Territory  dur- 
ing May,  1968.  when  some  4,000  barre^  of 
dlesel  fuel  was  lost  The  Army  said  Iti  was 
caused  "from  a  corrosion  break  wher^  the 
pipeline  was  burled  la  an  area  of  predom- 
inantly corrosion-conducive  eolls."  j 

Straw  was  spread  over  the  lake,  a  »oom 
was  used  to  pick  up  the  fuel-soaked  straw 
and  after  most  of  the  cleanup  Job  was  ^one, 
"a  detail  was  left  b«hlnd  for  a  perKid  of 
months  to  clean  up  any  traces  of  fuel!  that 
could  be  found."  the  report  said. 

The  Army  said  "the  flsh  kiU  was  [con- 
sidered significant,"  but  adds  that  as  of  last 
summer,  lake  fishing  was  "fair  to  good.j" 

"Along  the  route,  temperatures  have 
ranged  from  a  low  of  minus  83  degrees  at 
Snag,  Yukon  Territory,  to  a  high  of  92  degrees 
at    Fairbanks,    a    range    of    175    degrees. 

"As  liquid  fuels  are  capable  of  contracting 
and  expanding  with  temperature  chadges," 
the  report  said,  "line  pressures  and  fiow  rates 
are  directly  affected.  During  a  tempemttu-e 
rise.  It  has  been  possible  to  receive  1,000  bar- 
rels an  liour  while  only  pumping  from  Haines 
500  barrels  an  hour."  \ 

Although  the  Army  reports  no  serious  brob- 
lems  caused  by  permafrost — which  ul  con- 
sidered one  of  the  engineering  qu^tlon 
marks  In  the  Trans-Alaska  proposal — l|t  has 
learned  several  lessons  from  operatlo; 
.severe  winter  tempeitotures. 

Some  critics  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pl] 
say  that  because  the  line  will  be  movl: 
oil  over  area«  of  heavy  permafrost,  th^  pipe 
may  buckle  and  break  If  the  hot  oil  bielts 
Ice-laden  soil   supporting  the  line. 

The  Army  report  said  Its  plpellne-4bullt 
south  of  the  Arctic  Circle — Is  laid  over  gtound 
which  contains  only  "patchy"  permafrost 
which  does  not  have  as  high  a  water  co|itent 
as  permafrost  north  of  Fairbanks. 

Deiclng  work  had  to  be  undertaken  Mi  the 
Army  pipeline  In  Yukon  Territory  d(urlng 
the  winter  of  1956  because  water  wa0  l«ft 
In  sections  of  the  line  after  completlt»n  of 
hydrostatic  testing  the  pievloua  fall.  | 

Because  it  was  plugged  by  Ice,  the  report 
said,  the  line  had  to  be  cut  In  38  locitions 
In  order  to  remove  Ice.  1 

The  Army  said  "significant  quantities"  of 
fuel  were  spilled,  but  it  could  not  say  exactly 
how  much  or  what  damage.  If  any!  was 
caused.  i 

The  report  said  the  pipeline  suSerid  no 
damage  during  the  Great  Alaska  Earthquake 
of  1964. 

"The  above-ground  sections  merely  wilthed 
across  the  50-foot  right-of-way.  but  thB  line 
was  designed  for  movement,"  the  repoTi  said. 
"The  burled  sections  presented  no  proBlems 
since,  during  the  ditch  phase,  the  llns  was 
snaked  In  such  a  way  that  the  movement  of 
the  earthquake  caused  no  appreciable  ikndue 
stress." 

Another  problem  encountered  by  the  I  Army 
Is  erosion.  During  spring  thaw,  the  teport 
said,  rushing  water  can  undermine  the  pipe- 
line "and  in  some  cases,  up  to  300  f^t  of 
pipe  would  be  suspended." 

The  report  attributes  no  sptlla  to  erosion 
working  on  the  line. 

"This  caused  no  serious  problems  .  .  . 
since  our  aerial  surveillance  aircraft  bitought 
this  to  our  attention  Immediately,"  tbe  re- 
port said.  "Maintenance  teams  would  go  out 
and  brace  the  pipeline  in  the  area.  The 
bracing  Invariably  was  designed  to  takp  care 
of  future  problems." 

Because  the  pipe  was  not  wrapped  or 
coated  to  ward  oft  external  corrosion,  Several 
miles  of  pipe  have  had  to  be  replaced 

However,  the  report  said  the  "major  prob- 


lem facing  the  petroleum  directorate  is  the 
deteriorated — and  deteriorating — condition 
of  the  southern  section"  of  the  line.  And 
It  says  the  cost  of  all  necessary  repairs  Is 
prohibitively  high. 

The  report  said  only  "emergency  repairs" 
will  be  made  until  decisions  about  the  pipe- 
line's future  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
utilization  study.  If  the  Trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line la  built,  the  military  expects  to  use  fuel 
refined  In  Fairbanks  from  North  Slope  oil. 


EXECUTIVE  IMPOUNDMENT  OP 
APPROPRIATED     FUNDS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  Senators 
know,  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers  recently  conducted  3  days  of 
hearings  on  the  practice  of  Impound- 
ment of  appropriated  funds  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 

At  those  hearings  we  heard  from  legal 
scholars,  political  scientists,  Oovemment 
oflacials,  and  Members  of  Congress.  While 
the  witnesses  did  not  all  agree  on  the 
legality  of  the  impoundment  practice, 
there  was  a  consensus,  except  from  the 
administration  witnesses,  that  the  im- 
poimdment  practice  has  been  used  by 
various  admiiistratlons  as  a  policy  tool. 
The  Constitution  gives  to  the  Congress 
all  legislative  power,  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  Ls  charged 
with  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress.  When  Impoundment 
is  used  illegally  to  thwart  the  wHl  of  the 
duly  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  separation  of  powers  doctrine 
becomes  nothing  more  than  a  figment 
of  the  imagination  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers.  Those  wise  men  knew  that 
freedom  is  best  preserved  when  govern- 
mental powers  are  separated  in  a  manner 
so  that  the  different  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  maintain  checks  and 
balances  over  the  others. 

In  the  next  few  days  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce proposed  legislation  which  would 
require  the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress instances  of  impoundment  of  funds 
appropriated  for  specific  projects.  The 
President  will  be  required  to  give  his  rea- 
sons for  the  impoundment,  and  Con- 
gress, within  a  given  number  of  days, 
will  be  able  to  disapprove  his  impound- 
ing action  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses. 

As  Senators  know,  I  strongly  advocate 
a  balanced  budget  and  fervently  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
hypocritical  in  promulgating  its  fiscal 
policies.  Moreover,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  has  not  employed  the 
impoundment  practice  to  effectuate  sav- 
ings and  economies  In  government; 
rather  it  has  become  a  raw  assertion  of 
executive  power  employed  to  usurp  Con- 
gress' power  of  the  purse. 

Consequently,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  reassert  its  power 
in  this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  22,  1971,  and  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  22,  1971, 
regarding  the  whole  question  of  im- 
poundment and  the  role  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers  in  this 
controversy,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Separate  Those  Powxbs 
The  average  American  still  tends  to  assume 
that  when  Congress  appropriates  a  sum  of 
money  for  a  particular  program  or  project 
and  the  President  falls  to  veto  it,  precisely 
that  sum  of  money  will  be  spent  in  the 
allotted  time.  Few  assumptions  are  less  war- 
ranted; as  a  result,  a  political  confrontation 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government  Is  not  far  in  the 
offing. 

Over  moat  of  the  Republic's  history  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
was  tinchallenged,  but  now  Congress  pro- 
poses and  the  President  disposes — If  he  so 
wishes.  If  not,  he  Impounds  the  appropriated 
money  or  whatever  part  of  It  he  thinks  wise. 
The  shift  started  in  complete  Innocence 
soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  the 
President  was  empowered  to  save  the  Treas- 
ury money  If  he  could  achieve  a  Congres- 
sional purpose  for  less  than  the  amount 
appropriated.  In  World  War  II  the  executive 
power  in  this  regard  was  swollen  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  refusal  to  spend  money 
appropriated  lor  projects  that  might  require 
scarce  materials  or  otherwise  hinder  the  war 
effort.  And  legislation  enabled  postwar  Pres- 
idents to  exercise  the  same  discretion  for 
other  reasons — the  state  of  the  nation's 
economy,  the  debt  celling  and  the  Uke. 

By  now  the  process  has  gone  so  far  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  Impounded 
nearly  $13  billion  In  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  domestic  programs.  Instead  of 
the  roughly  $600  million  that  Congress  clear- 
ly wanted  spent  on  tirban  mass  treinslt  this 
year,  the  Administration  has  budgeted  only 
$269.7  million.  Of  funds  made  available  by 
Congreae  for  fiscal  year  1971,  some  $192  mil- 
lion for  public  housing  has  been  frozen,  $200 
million  for  urban  renewal,  $200  million  for 
water  and  sewer  grants,  and  so  on.  The  trend 
has  gone  so  far  that  some  Congressmen 
themselves  accept  the  contention  that  a 
Congreeslonal  appropriation  Is  merely  an  au- 
thorization to  spend,  not  a  mandate. 

But  the  tide  is  turning.  In  hearings  be- 
fore his  own  subcommittee  on  the  separation 
of  powers,  Senator  Ervln  of  North  Carolina 
complained  rightly  that  through  this  dis- 
cretionary use  of  funds  "the  President  Is  able 
to  modify,  reshape  or  nvUllfy  completely  the 
laws  passed  by  Congress." 

Legislation  Is  In  preparation  to  restore  the 
bcdance  by  requiring  a  President  to  seek  Con- 
gressional approval  for  cuts  In  ^proprlatlons 
that  go  beyond  the  dictates  of  efficiency.  But 
Senator  Mathlas  of  Maryland,  a  liberal  Re- 
publican, seems  to  us  to  be  on  an  even  bet- 
ter track.  Why  not  give  the  President, 
through  constitutional  amendment,  a  Une- 
Item  veto  In  appropriations  blUs— with  Con- 
gressional power,  of  course,  to  override?  Giv- 
en a  compelling  case,  the  President  would 
generaUy  have  his  way— but  he  would  have 
It  only  by  grace  of  a  truly  equal  branch  of 
government. 

Can  thk  PBKsnjKNT  RmisE  To  Spbmb  Somx 

Funds?  Fight  Rages  m  Capttai, 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 

WASHiNOTON.— The  city  has  monuments 
and  vUtas,  but  It  doesnt  have  a  proper 
aquarium.  Oongress  voted  nine  years  ago  to 
build  one.  and  legislators  appropriated  money 
for  it,  but  Presidents  Johnson  and  NUon 
refused  to  spend  It.  Now  the  aquariums 
chief  congressional  sponsor  has  died,  and  the 
plans  are  abandoned. 

But  Mike  Klrwan's  aquarium  keeps  crop- 
ping up  m  a  raging  Oongress-vs.-Whlte  House 
debate  over  a  Preeldenfs  power  not  to  spena 
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funds  appropriated  by  law.  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  both  parties  assail  what  they  con- 
sider constitutional  comer-cutting  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  the  unbuilt  aquarliun  is 
cited  as  a  classic  example. 

gen.  Charles  Mathlas,  the  Maryland  Re- 
publican, says,  "The  President  has  Just 
quietly  effected  a  veto  without  getting  all 
the  flsh  lovers  In  the  United  States  upset  by 
having  to  issue  a  veto  message." 

It's  a  serious  quarrel.  Legislation  Lb  being 
considered  that  would  crimp  a  President's 
power  to  Impound  funds  unilaterally,  and 
lawmakers  are  threatening  to  put  some  ad- 
mlnlstratlon-backed  bills  In  cold  storage  un- 
til President  Nixon  unfreezes  some  of  the 
$12.8  billion  of  unspent  appropriations.  And 
in  a  related  dispute,  a  move  Is  afoot  to  force 
Mr.  Nixon  to  spend  money  on  a  health  pro- 
gram he  thinks  he  formally  and  officially 
vetoed. 

SOUBINO    RELATIONS 

The  dm  from  Capitol  Hill  may  be  having 
some  effect.  Appropriations  Committee  mem- 
bers In  both  houses  are  beginning  to  get  pri- 
vate assurances  from  the  White  House  that 
the  freeze  on  at  least  some  public  works 
projecto  will  be  lifted  after  July  l. 

No  matter  how  It  all  comes  out,  the  ar- 
gument over  spending  authority  is  further 
souring  relations  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  which  already  are  at 
odds  over  war  powers  and  foreign  policy. 
Democratic  Sen.  Allen  Ellender  of  Louisiana, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, has  called  openly  for  Congress  to  say 
"no"  to  Nixon  proposals  in  retaliation  for 
the  spending  freeze. 

"I  suspect  we  are  going  to  see  more  and 
more  of  this  thinking  In  the  Congress  In  the 
days  ahead  if  changes  are  not  made,"  warned 
Sen.  Ellender  In  a  Shreveport  speech  last 
week. 

To  hear  the  aggrieved  lawmakers  tell  It, 
they're  Just  patriots  trying  to  preserve  the 
Constitution.  The  freezing  of  appropriated 
funds,  says  Democratic  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  ol 
North  Carolina,  lets  the  President  "modify, 
reshape  or  nvUllfy  completely  laws  passed 
by  Congress,"  and  this  "files  directly  In  the 
face  of  constitutional  principles."  Sen.  Ervln, 
an  exptert  on  the  Constitution,  has  been 
holding  scholarly  hearings  on  the  subject. 
He  hasn't  been  complaining  about  the  spe- 
cific project  freezes  In  North  Carolina 
though  there  are  some. 

ICE    IN    THE    PORK    BARREL 

Not  SO  with  many  of  the  other  avowed 
Constitution-preservers,  who  are  alarmed  at 
ice  m  the  pork  barrel.  Sen.  Ellender  Is  sore 
because  the  administration  won't  spend  an 
extra  $3  million  that  Congress  voted  for  the 
Bed  Elver  Waterway  In  Louisiana.  Demo- 
cratle  Rep.  Joe  Evins.  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  public 
works,  is  miffed  at  the  withholding  of  funds 
for  expansion  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Atomic  En- 
ergy operation  In  his  Tennessee  district,  and 
he  also  resents  a  national  hold-down  on  aid 
to  cities.  That  kind  of  thing,  he  wrote  con- 
stituents, is  counter  to  the  principles  "es- 
UbUshed  by  our  forefathers  In  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Democratic  Rep.  Charles  Bennett  from 
north  Florida  condemns  the  "Louis  14th 
decision"  of  the  President  to  cut  off  funds  for 
the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal.  But  Republi- 
can Rep.  Herbert  Burke,  an  opponent  of  the 
canal  from  south  Florida,  has  no  constitu- 
tional objection  to  the  declalon. 

Indeed,  congressional  con^ilaints  about  im- 
pounding are  highly  selective.  Critics  of  big 
Pentagon  spending  aren't  saying  much  about 
the  $1.3  billion  of  frozen  military  funds. 
Conservative  lawmakers  aren't  loudly  de- 
manding release  of  $38  milUon  In  antlpoverty 
jaoney.  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  has  suggested  the  administration 


be  taken  to  court  for  impounding  appropri- 
ated funds,  but  there's  an  exception:  Mr. 
Mansfield  has  been  having  a  furious  row 
with  the  new  quasl-government  railroad  pas- 
senger corporation  over  curtailed  service  In 
Montana.  Some  $38  million  In  government 
sbart-up  grants  to  the  company  are  tempo- 
rarily on  the  Impounded  list,  and  "as  far  as 
I'm  concerned,"  says  the  Senator,  "they  can 
Impound  that  from  now  till  doomsday." 

TWO    POSITIONS    OF    JOHNSON 

A  typical  Senate  complaint  about  Im- 
pounding goes  this  way :  "I  had  thought  that 
once  the  Congress  passed  the  appropriation 
bill  and  the  President  approved  it  and  signed 
it  and  said  to  the  country  that  "This  has  my 
approval'  that  the  money  would  be  used  In- 
stead of  sacked  up  and  put  down  in  the  base- 
ment somewhere." 

That  is  the  fanrlllar  syntax  of  Lyndon 
Johnson,  and  the  words  were  uttered  when 
he  was  a  Senator  In  1959.  But  when  he  got 
to  the  White  House  he  sent  appropriations  to 
the  basement  as  freely  as  his  predecessors 
had,  and  that's  one  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's main  answers  to  its  critics:  all  Presi- 
dents Impound  funds  when  "necessary"  to 
manage  the  government  efficiently. 

A  1950  law  specifically  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  pace  the  spending  of  appropriated 
funds  In  ways  that  achieve  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. The  White  House  also  argues  It  must 
regulate  spending  rates  to  comply  with  other 
laws  that  Congress  fancies  as  Inducements  to 
general  thrift:  the  stautory  limit  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  a  leaky  'celling'  on  total 
government  spending.  Finally,  the  adminis- 
tration says  Presidents  can  hcdd  b<u:k  spend- 
ing for  construction  projects  that  might  be 
inflationary,  imder  terms  of  the  1946  law  re- 
quiring the  government  to  "promote  maxi- 
mum employment,  production  and  purchas- 
ing power." 

Thus  both  sides  have  plenty  of  statutes  and 
constitutional  clauses  to  hurl  at  each  other, 
and  these  are  augmented  with  political  brick- 
bats. House  Majority  Leader  Hale  Boggs  of 
Louisiana  has  accused  the  administration  of 
hypKJcrlsy  for  pushing  Its  revenue-sharing 
plans  while  holding  back  $600  million  avail- 
able for  present  programs  of  aid  to  cities. 
This  is  becoming  a  major  debating  point  for 
Democrats  who  don't  want  revenue  sharing 
anyway. 

There  are  hints  from  the  administration 
that  some  Impounded  money  may  be  released 
even  before  July  1.  Budget-keepers  are  said 
to  have  determined  that  the  statutory  spend- 
ing ceiling  won't,  after  all.  require  the  con- 
tinued freezing  of  the  entire  $12.8  billion. 
Officials  insist  any  turn  of  the  spending 
spigot  would  be  due  to  bookkeeping  techni- 
calities, not  a  conscious  decision  to  hypo  the 
economy  or  appease  the  opponents  of  revenue 
sharing. 

THE    CANAL    AND    THE    AQUABITTM 

Release  of  fimds  temporarily  held  up  by  a 
technicality,  however,  wouldn't  quiet  another 
branch  of  the  controversy:  Impounding  of 
money  for  projects  the  President  wants  killed 
for  policy  reasons.  The  blocking  of  ^>endlng 
on  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  Is  an  ex- 
ample; President  Nixon  decided  the  canal  was 
a  menace  to  the  environment  and  shouldn't 
be  built.  The  Washington  aquarium  likewise 
falls  into  this  category,  as  do  i>a8t  disputes 
over  development  of  a  new  bomber  and  the 
size  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

To  Increase  congressional  clout  In  such 
disagreements,  some  lawmakers  would  like  to 
lace  up  their  spending  bills  with  language 
making  the  outlays  mandatory.  A  prototyi}e 
was  last  year's  bill  authorizing  hospital  con- 
struction funds  and  requiring  that  the  entire 
annual  appropriation  be  sptent  every  year.  Mr. 
Nixon  complained  vigorously  about  this  as- 
sault on  "Presidential  options,"  and  vetoed 
the  bill.  The  veto  was  overridden,  and  the 


mandatory  spending  language  now  Is  law,  a 
precedent  for  applying  it  to  other  programs. 

Sen.  Ervln  says  he's  considering  another 
approach.  His  bill,  still  being  drafted,  would 
require  the  President  to  send  Congress  for- 
mal notice  he's  impounding  something,  and 
why.  Congress  then  would  have  60  days  or  so 
to  pass  a  resolution  overturning  the  im- 
pounding decision. 

This  plan,  however.  Is  meeting  resistance 
from  Rep.  Evlns  and  others,  who  think  it 
would  give  the  President  a  new  form  of 
pocket  veto;  Mr.  Evlns  says  he  prefers  crea- 
tion of  a  congressional  committee  Just  to 
ride  herd  on  the  doings  of  White  House 
budge  teers. 

WHAT'S  A  POCKET  VETO? 

Sen.  Ervln  has  teamed  with  two  fellow 
Democrats,  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Rep.  Fred  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  a  separate  money  fight  with  the  adminis- 
tration. This  involves  a  dispute  over  the 
definition  of  a  presidential  pocket  veto, 
which  is  a  veto  of  a  bill  by  failure  to  sign 
it  after  congressional  adjournment. 

Last  Christmas,  Congress  gave  Itself  the 
weekend  off,  after  passing  by  nearly  unani- 
mpus  vates  a  bill  authorizing  fimds  for  the 
training  of  family-practice  doctors.  President 
Nixon  used  a  pocket  veto  to  kill  the  bill  on 
Dec.  24.  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had 
adjourned  and  wasn't  In  town  to  receive  a 
regular  veto  message.  Congress  can't  over- 
ride a  pocket  veto. 

When  the  Senate  reconvened  on  Dec.  28, 
Sen.  Ervln  said  ttfe  pocket  veto  had  been  Im- 
properly used.  Bf  neither  signing  the  doctor- 
training  bill  nor  returning  it  with  his  disap- 
proval, the  President  actually  had  allowed  It 
to  become  law,  Sen.  Ervln  contended. 

On  this  assumption.  Sen.  Kennedy  and 
Rep.  Rooney  have  asked  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  provide  some  money 
as  if  the  disputed  1970  bill  were  law,  wrap- 
ping It  In  mandatory-spending  language  and 
designating  some  specific  medical  schools  as 
recipients.  If  the  appropriation  Is  enacted 
and  the  administration  refuses  to  spend  the 
money,  a  recipient  school  could  start  a  suit 
leading  to  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  the 
proper  use  of  a  pocket  veto. 


SCHOOL  TUITION  EXPENDITURES 
SHOULD  BE  MADE  DEDUCTIBLE 
ITEMS  FOR  INCOME  TAX  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  present  to 
the  Senate  a  resolution  entitled  "Senate 
Resolution  Memorializing  Congress  To 
Make  School  Tuition  Expenditures  Paid 
on  Behalf  of  Dependents  Deductible 
Items  for  Income  Tax  Purposes,"  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Donald  E.  Roch,  and 
adopted  by  the  State  Senate  of  Rhode 
Island  on  March  19,  1971.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  The  existence  of  nonpublic  edu- 
cation facilities  greatly  eases  the  cost  of 
general  education  that  Is  borne  by  the  state, 
and 

Whereas,  The  financial  burden  of  non- 
public education  has  been  Increasing  rap- 
Idly,  and 

Whereas,  Those  taxpayers  mnving  expend- 
itures for  school  tuition  on  behalf  of  their 
dependents  ought  not  to  be  required  to  pay 
an  Income  tax  on  money  so  expended,  now 
therefore  be  It 

Resoli^ed,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 


which  exists  between  North  and  South  Vldt- 
nameee  forces.  Our  assessment  Is  that  t|ie 
balance  in  the  Indochina  peninsula  bks 
swung  In  favor  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  X« 
Ambassador  Bunker  has  reported,  the  operti- 
tton  has  created  confidence  among  toe 
South  Vietnamese  In  the  abUlty  of  ARyN 
and  pride  In  Its  accomplishments.  Th«^e 
has  been  satisfaction  In  the  fact  that  ttie 
fighting  has  been  taken  outside  the  bord«|rs 
of  South  Vietnam  and  that  ARVN  has  befn 
able  to  Inflict  far  heavier  casualties  on  t^ie 
enemy 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  th*  foundk- 
tlon  for  Vletnamlzatlon  In  Sotith  Vietnam  'is 
sound  and  that  the  procees  hM  b««n  e|k- 
huuMd  by  the  dUruptlona  Lam  Son  li^ 
cauMd  the  enemy  and  by  the  Increaeed  cotk- 


of  all  pi-isoners  of  war  held  by  all  sides. 

Although  some  adminLstration  spokes- 
men believe  that  the  POW  problem  is  a 
humanitarian  issue  and  one  that  should 
not  be  linked  to  any  eventual  political 
and  militsiry  settlements  in  Indochina, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  Is  related  to 
these  other  objectives. 

The  administration's  position  has  con- 
sistently been  that  if  our  prisoners  are 
released,  we  5hall  withdraw.  In  a  CBS 
interview  on  March  16,  Secretary  Laird 
was  quoted  an:  saying : 

We  ?rUl  malutain  a  U.S.  presence  In  South 
Vietnam  Just  as  long  as  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese hold  a  stngu  American  prltoner.  either  In 


nunoour  resolve  to  obtam  tne  reieaa? 
American  prisoners.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  make  a  commitment  of  total  with- 
drawal in  exchange  for  a  commitment  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  release  all 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
can  accomplish  the  setting  of  a  date  cer- 
tain for  complete  withdrawal.  That  date 
is  fixed  as  a  time  9  months  after  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam  reach  an  agreement  on  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners.  It  neither  speciflM 
the  terms  of  tlie  agreement,  nor  demands 
a  prior  comidete  release  as  a  condition 
precedent  for  withdrawal.  I  believe  it  will 


must  be  settled  between  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  American  negotiators  In 
Paris  before  we  can  complete  the  with- 
drawal of  our  forces.  There  is  a  necessity 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  agree  that 
they  will  release  our  prisoners  in  ex- 
change for  a  definite  commitment  on 
the  part  of  American  forces  to  with- 
draw within  a  time  certain.  I  think  this 
agreement  can  then  be  the  triggering 
device  to  a  complete  American  withdraw- 
al from  South  Vietnam  and  the  total 
Southeast  Asia  conflict. 

I  believe  that  the  Vietnamlxatlon  pro- 
Bnun  is  working,  and  I  believe  that  this 


of  this  resolution.  I  still  oppose  the  idea 
of  a  date,  picking  an  arbitrary  date  and 
saying  we  will  completely  withdraw  our 
forces  without  regard  to  the  prisoners  of 
war  situation.  The  prisoners  of  war  must 
come  first,  not  last.  I  think  that  is  what 
the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky wo'xld  achieve — putting  the  fate 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  first.  Once  there 
Is  agreement  on  this,  we  can  bring  about 
the  total  process  of  withdrawal  and  dis- 
engagement, and  resume  the  actions  of 
this  country  under  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  ffreat  doctrine,  the  Ouam  doctrine 
presented  by  President  Nixon. 


ment  when  he  made  the  speech  some 
time  ago  in  which  he  said  that  the  first 
thing  that  should  occur  should  be  that 
all  prisoners  of  war  should  be  released 
and  sent  to  their  respective  homes,  and 
that  he  had  a  commitment  from  the 
other  countries  that  this  could  be  said 
and  this  commitment  could  be  m&de  to 
the  North  Vietnamese? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  Is  my  imder- 
standing.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  correctly  recalls  the  statement 
of  the  Preddent. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that  should  we 
succeed  In  getting  an  agreement  for  the 
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relMkM  of  Ajnerlcan  prisoners  of  wur. 
the  total  release  of  all  prisoners  woUld 
follow  from  this  agreement.  We  hafve 
the  trt«Berlng  device,  we  have  the  abil- 
ity, not  simply  to  demand  the  releaae  lof 
our  prisoners,  as  the  Senator  reallisee. 
but  to  say  that  11  the  North  Vletnamibe 
will  agree  to  i-elease  our  prisoners,  we 
will  withdraw  in  a  time  certain.  I 

I  think  that  this  Is  the  crux  of  «ie 
whole  Issue,  getting  the  first  agreement. 
Thus.  I  believe  that  the  Joint  resolution 
takes  the  proper  course. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator  frim 
Alaska  for  joliUng  me  in  this  effort  I 
hope  we  might  have  a  great  deal  of  si^- 
port  among  Senators. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BIUJB 

S.    646  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClbixan. Jpe 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tumnk) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  646.  a  illl 
to  amend  title  17  of  the  United  Stales 
Code  to  provide  for  the  creation  ol  a 
limited  copyright  In  sound  recordings  or 
the  purpose  of  protecting  against  vn- 
authorlzed  duplication  and  piracy  of 
sound  recordings,  and  for  other  p^ 
poses. 


S.    8S3 


ihe 


\ras 
to 


re- 


At   the  request  of   Mr.   Cotton, 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart> 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  855,  a  bill 
correct  certain  Inequities  in  the  crecit 
ing  of  National  Guard  technician  se^v 
ice  in  ooanectiou  with  civil  service 
tlrement. 

S.    1119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baku,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senator  frjm 
New  York  (Mr.  Bxjckuy^.  the  Saaator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Qxjrnxy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  JACKS9N) 
were  swlded  as  cosponsors  of  S.  11131  a 
bill  to  establish  a  structure  that  fill 
provide  Integrated  knowledge  and  Un- 
derstanding of  ecological  and  other  prob- 
lems associated  with  pollution  and  ot^er 
related  problems. 

s.  11*« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hakt.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  QairriNV  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Momdai^)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nkl- 
som).  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania iMr.  Scott)  were  added  as  ccepon- 
sors  of  S.  1156.  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
Great  Lakes  bAsic  conservation  program. 

S.    13M 

At  the  request  of  Blr.  PsoirrY.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  ^Mr.  Corro»«) , 
the  Senators  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pkas^on 
and  Mr.  Doi«> ,  the  Senator  from  Alatka 
(Mr.  St«vkns>.  and  the  Senator  fuom 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondaije)  were  adtfed 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1384,  a  blU  to  eojact 
the  Oldttr  Americans  Income  Assurafice 

Act  of  1971.  I 

s.  i9»a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Psoxjty,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (^ 
Pbakson)  were  added  as  cosponsorai  of 
S.  1505.  a  bill  to  enact  the  Blind  and  Dis- 
abled IncooM  Assurance  Act  of  197: 


S.    1611 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  P«arson,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nelson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bbllhon)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1611.  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
that  regulations  governing  the  operation 
of  farm  vehicles  will  be  based  on  com- 
monsense  and  on  an  understanding  of 
the  normal  operation  of  our  Nation's 
farms. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
RESOLUTIONS 

SXNATK    mXSOLOnON    38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stsviks.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakooi  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovKKH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  38,  a  resolution  to 
provide  legislative  authority  to  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

SXMAR   KISOLUnON    73 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stbvkhs)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  73,  a  resolution  to  amend 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Soiate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Bir.  MrtcALF) ,  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMKNSMXNTS    NOS.    ST,    38.    39,    80 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  local  educational  sigencies 
in  order  to  establish  equal  educational 
opportxmities  for  all  children,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  received, 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


I  am  very  much  concerned  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  has 
ordered  the  VA  to  make  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  its  anticipated  patient  load.  It  is 
important  that  we  determine  wiiat  medi- 
cal impact  this  cutback  will  have  on  our 
sick  and  disabled  veterans.  The  American 
people  have  a  light  to  know  whether  this 
is  a  part  of  a  plan  by  the  OMB  to  phase 
out  and  eventually  do  away  with  vet- 
erans' hospitals. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  in  the  91st  Congress, 
in  oversight  hearings  on  medical  care 
of  veterans  wounded  in  Vietnam  we 
found  a  serious  deterioration  in  VA 
hospital  care.  As  a  result  of  this  Investi- 
gation, Congress  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional $105  million  above  the  budget  re- 
quest for  VA  medical  care  in  order  to 
improve  immediately  the  qiiality  of  care 
for  our  veterans.  I  understand  that  this 
money  has  been  diverted  to  uses  other 
than  those  intended  by  Congress.  The 
moner  was  for  more  doctors,  nurses,  and 
medical  attendants.  However,  none  of  the 
additional  funds  were  spent  for  these 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  these  will  be  the  first 
hearings  held  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Hospitals  of  our  new  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  Several  out- 
standing medical  school  deans  will 
testify,  as  well  as  representatives  of  vet- 
erans organizations,  and  individual  dis- 
abled veterans.  The  VA's  top  medical 
people  wiU  also  appear  to  testify  on  the 
continuing  tragedy  of  our  VA  hospital 
crisis. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  get  a  firm  grasp 
on  the  current  need  for  medical  services 
by  our  sick  and  woimded  veterans,  and 
that  we  make  it  clear  to  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Nation  that  tiie  Senate  will 
do  everything  possible  to  provide  first- 
class  medical  care  to  our  veterans. 


NO'nCE  OP  HEARINGS— VA 
HOSPITAL  CTRISIS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
iaformation  of  Senators,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  my  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Hospitals  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  next  week 
on  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
crisis. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  next  Tues- 
day. Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  at  these 
times  and  places:  Tuesday,  April  27,  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  4221.  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building:  Wednesday.  April  28,  at 
I  p.m.  in  room  4221.  New  Senate  OfiBce 
Building :  Thursday,  April  29.  at  9 :  30  a.m. 
ua  room  412,  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to  in- 
vestigate what  has  happened  to  the  extra 
$105  million  Congress  appropriated  for 
this  flscad  year  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  expand  its  medical  staff  and 
impix)ve  the  medical  services  rendered 
by  the  VA.  We  will  also  inquire  Into  the 
proposed  reduction  in  the  patient  census 
in  veteirans"  hospitals  across  ttxe  country 
by  47.000  patients  during  fiscal  year  1972. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PUBLICATION  OP  RULES  OF  PRO- 
CEDURE OP  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  STANDARDS  AND  CONDUCT 

Mr.  STENNES.  Mr.  President,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  I  submit  herewith  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Rkcohb  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct: 

Heaoloed,  Tbat  the  Sslaet  CaaaaXtitm  an 
Standarde  and  Conduct,  United  3t*t«  Sen- 
ate, adopt  the  follcrwlng  rules  gorwiUng  tbe 
proce<tnre  for  tZie  Conmltteet 

1.  MaettHg  time. — Tlie  meetlngB  of  the 
Commlttaa  abaU  be  an  the  flnt  Monday  of 
each  montti  at  10:30  »  "^  or  upon  can  at  tbe 
ChalHnan. 

X  OrgoMiaation. — Upon  the  convening  of 
each  Congrees,  the  Committee  shall  organize 
itself  by  electing  a  chairman  and  a  Tlce 
chairman,  adopting  rolea  of  procedure,  and 
oonfizming  staff  mettilwi'a. 

3.  Qziorum. — A  majority  of  the  Mefflobers 
of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  tranaaction  of  bustaaea,  except  that 
two  liamhen  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpoae  of  r^^^ig  swam  tectlmony. 

4.  Proxtes. — A  Monber  may  vote  by  spe- 
cial proxy  on  any  iMue  which  cornea  before 
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tiM  Committee  for  decision  except  as  otber- 
wite  designated  In  these  rules. 

5  Record  of  Committee  action.— The  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Committee  shall  keep  or  cause 
to  be  kept  a  complete  record  of  all  Committee 
acaon.  Such  record  shall  Include  a  report  of 
the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  record 
yote  Is  demanded. 

e  Public  hearings. — All  hearings  con- 
ducted by  thU  Committee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public,  except  executive  sessions  for 
voting  or  where  the  Chairman  orders  an  ex- 
ecutive session.  The  Committee,  by  a  major- 
ity vote,  may  order  a  public  session  at  any 
time.  In  making  such  determination,  the 
Oonunlttee  will  take  into  accoimt  evidence 
which  may  tend  to  defame  or  otherwise  ad- 
nnely  affect  the  reputation  of  any  person. 

7  Secrecy  of  executive  testimony. — All 
tjBtlmony  taken  in  executive  session  shall  be 
kept  secret  and  will  not  be  released  for  pub- 
lic information  without  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee. 

8.  Stenographic  record  of  testimony. — An 
tcourate  stenographic  record  shall  be  kept  of 
the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  In  executive  or 
public  hearings.  The  record  of  his  own  testi- 
mony, whether  In  public  or  executive  session. 
ghall  be  made  available  for  ln^>ectlon  by  a 
witness  or  his  counsel  under  Committee  su- 
pervision; a  copy  of  any  testimony  given  in 
public  session,  or  that  part  of  the  testimony 
given  by  the  witness  In  executive  session  and 
subsequently  quoted  or  made  part  of  the 
record  In  a  public  session,  shall  be  made 
available  to  any  witness  at  his  expense  if  he 
80  requests. 

9.  Release  of  reports  to  public. — No  Com- 
mittee report  or  document  shall  be  released 
to  the  public  In  whole  or  In  part  without  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee.  In 
case  the  Committee  Is  unable  to  reach  a 
unanimous  decision,  separate  views  or  reports 
may  be  presented  and  printed  by  any  Mem- 
ber or  Members  of  the  Committee. 

10.  Subpenas. — Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by 
the  Committee  Chairman  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman 
or  Member.  The  Chairman  or  any  Member 
may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

11.  Swearing  of  vHtnesses. — All  witnesses 
at  public  or  executive  hearings  who  testify 
to  matters  of  fact  shall  be  sworn  unless  the 
Chairman,  for  good  cause,  decides  that  a  wit- 
ness does  not  have  to  be  sworn. 

12.  Counsel  for  witnesses. — Any  witness 
summoned  to  a  public  or  executive  hearing 
may  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of  hla  own 
choosing  who  shall  be  permitted  while  the 
witness  Is  testifying  to  advise  him  of  his 
legal  rights. 

13.  Bight  to  submit  interrogatories. — Any 
person  who  Is  the  subject  of  an  Investigation 
in  public  hearings  may  submit  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  questions  in  writing 
for  the  cross-examination  of  other  witnesses 
called  by  the  Committee.  With  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee present  and  voting,  these  questlona 
shall  be  put  to  the  witnesses  by  the  Chair- 
man, by  a  member  of  the  Committee,  or  by 
counsel  of  the  Committee. 

14.  Written  witness  statements. — Any  wit- 
ness desiring  to  read  a  prepared  or  written 
statement  In  executive  or  public  hearings 
ibail  file  a  copy  of  such  statement  with  the 
counsel  or  Chairman  of  the  Committee  24 
hmxn  in  advance  of  the  hearings  at  which 
the  statement  is  to  be  presented.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  determine  whether  such  state- 
ment may  be  read  or  placed  In  the  record  of 
Um  hearing. 

15.  Pro/ilbition  of  cameras. — Television, 
moUcm  picture  and  other  cameras  and  lights 
wUl  not  be  permitted  to  operate  during  a 
bearing. 

18.  Interrogation  of  witnesses. — Interroga- 
tton  of  witnesses  at  Committee  bearings  shall 


be  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  by 
Members  and  authorized  Committee  staff 
members  only. 

17.  Right  to  testify.— Any  person  whose 
name  Is  mentioned  or  who  Is  specifically 
Identified,  and  who  believes  that  testimony  or 
other  evidence  presented  at  a  public  hear- 
ing, or  comment  made  by  a  Committee  Mem- 
ber or  counsel,  tends  to  defame  him  or  other- 
wise adversely  affect  his  reputaUon,  may  (a) 
request  to  appear  personally  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  testify  m  his  own  behalf,  or.  In  the 
alternative,  (b)  file  a  sworn  statement  of 
facte  relevant  to  the  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence or  comment  complained  of.  Such  re- 
quest and  such  statement  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee  for  Ite  consideration  and 
action. 

18.  Confirmation  of  staff. — All  staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Committee. 

19.  Changing  rules.— These  rules  may  be 
modified,  amended,  or  repealed  by  a  decision 
of  the  Committee,  provided  that  a  notice  In 
writing  of  the  proposed  change  has  been  giv- 
en to  each  Member. 
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ANOTHER  PIPELINE  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
portance of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline 
cannot  be  overstressed.  It  Is  the  key  to 
the  solution  of  the  impending  energy 
shortage.  Although  many  have  specu- 
lated about  its  adverse  effects,  few  have 
taken  time  to  research  the  subject.  An 
exception  is  Kent  Sturgis,  an  Alaskan 
newsman.  Sturgis,  who  is  the  Anchorage 
reporter  for  the  Associated  Press,  was 
bom  In  Alaska  and  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  and  the  University  of 
Washington.  He  worked  for  the  Pair- 
banks  Daily  News-Miner  before  joining 
the  Associated  Press.  His  knowledge  of 
Alaska  is  extensive.  Recently,  he  re- 
searched an  existing  pipeline — a  626-mile 
fuel  artery  that  crosses  Alaska  and 
northern  Canada.  Built  in  the  mld-1950's, 
the  pipe  is  8  inches  in  diameter  and  sup- 
plies the  needs  of  military  installations 
In  Fairbanks,  crossing  moimtain  passes 
as  high  as  7,000  feet.  His  article  is  en- 
lightening and  provides  an  insight  into 
the  kind  of  problems  that  will  be  faced  by 
the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline's  builders. 
Here  is  the  article: 

The  military  has  operated  a  626-mlle  fuel 
pipeline  through  Alaska  and  northern  Can- 
ada for  more  than  15  years  without  apparent 
lasting  environmental  damage,  an  Army  re- 
port says. 

The  eight-Inch  line  was  designed  and  built 
In  the  mld-1950'8  before  ecology  became  a 
household  word. 

Beginning  at  the  deep-water  port  of  Haines 
In  Alaska's  Southeastern  Panhandle,  the 
pipeline  snakes  over  mountain  passes  as  high 
as  7,000  feet,  and  crosses  26  major  rivers 
through  Canada's  Yukon  Territory  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to  Fairbanks. 

To  date,  the  report  says,  the  Army  line  has 
withstood  earthquakes,  floods,  erosion  and 
corrosion,  subzero  temperatures  and  vandal- 
ism. But  It  also  says  the  line  has  been  the 
source  of  nvore  than  a  dozen  documented 
spills  ranging  from  a  few  barrels  to  4.000 
barrels,  and  Is  In  a  "deteriorating"  condition. 

The  existing  pipeline  has  faced  many  of 
the  same  problems  as  those  encountered  by 
seven  oil  firms  hoping  to  build  and  operate 
an  800-mlle  Trans-Alaska  crude  oU  pipeline 
from  the  Arctic  Coast  to  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

The  Trans-Alaska  pipeline,  subject  of  a 
raging  national  debate,  cannot  be  buUt  until 
approval  for  construction  Is  granted  by  the 


Interior  Department  under  terms  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  More  than 
75  percent  of  the  route  crosses  the  federal 

land. 

Oonaervatlonlste  and  others  fear  construc- 
tion of  the  commercial  pipeline  will  harm 
Alaska's  ecology  and  wildlife  populations 
permanenUy,  and  wUl  open  America's  last 
aiaeabie  wUderness  to  face-changing  develop- 
ment. They  also  fear  the  posslbUlty  of  spUls 
in  shipping  the  oU  by  tanker  from  Valdez. 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  proposed  line, 
to  Washington  State  and  elsewhere  along  the 
West  Coast. 

The  oil  companies,  which  have  formed 
Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co,  In  their  Joint 
venture,  contend  the  Alaskan  line  is  the  only 
practical  and  economic  means  of  marketing 
oU  from  the  North  Slope  oUflelds,  which  are 
hundreds  of  mUes  from  the  nearest  high- 
way. 

Pate  of  the  Trans-Alaska  plpeUne  hinges 
on  the  final  draft  of  construcUon  stipula- 
tions now  being  prepared  by  the  Interior 
Department  following  envlronmenUl  Impact 
hearings  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Anchorage. 

The  Army  pipeline  was  buUt  in  1954  and 
1955  under  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  supply  an  assortment  of  fuels  to 
Interior  Alaska  military  reservations. 

The  existing  pipeline  Is  only  one-sixth  the 
diameter  of  the  proposed  48-lnch  Trans-Alas- 
ka line.  The  fuel  It  carries  Is  much  lighter 
tlian  crude  oU.  Its  route  U  several  hundred 
miles  south  of  that  over  which  the  commer- 
cial pipe  would  be  laid. 

The  Army  line  has  a  dally  pumping  capac- 
ity of  some  30,000  barrels,  while  the  larger 
line  could  deliver  more  than  2  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  to  Valdez  dally.  The  mUltary  facu- 
lty cost  almost  $44  million  when  completed; 
the  Trans-Alaska  line  would  cost  more  than 
$1  blUlon. 

But  those  Involved  In  construction  and 
operation  of  the  military  line  tiave  dealt  with 
many  of  the  problems  facing  the  Alyeaka 
Pipeline  Service  Co.,  and  liave  learned  a  num- 
ber of  environmental  lessons. 

The  history  of  the  Halnes-Palrbanks  pipe- 
line is  contained  In  a  report  complied  re- 
cently at  the  request  of  Fairbanks  Mayor 
Julian  Klce,  who  presented  It  aa  evidence 
with  his  testimony  last  month  at  hearings 
In  Anchorage.  It  was  prepared  by  the  Petro- 
leum Directorate  of  the  U.S.  Army  Alaska, 
headquartered  at  Port  Richardson  near  An- 
chorage. 

The  report  contains  llnUted  Information 
on  a  dozen  spills  reported  since  the  spring 
of  1966.  with  eight  of  them  occurring  since 
1968.  Six  were  caused  by  corrosion,  four  by 
bullet  holes,  one  a  motor  vehicle  struck  a 
valve  and  another  when  burled  pipe  was  rup- 
tured by  a  power  pole  auger,  the  report  said. 

"There  waa  never  a  requirement  to  report 
environmental  damage  caused  by  petro- 
leum spills,"  It  said.  "Aa  a  result,  very  few 
official  records  or  observations  were  made 
tliat  reflect  this  area  of  concern  so  prevalent 
today." 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Southeast 
Alaska  Community  Action  Program  passed  a 
resolution  last  month  asking  that  Governor 
William  A.  Egan  appoint  a  board  to  Investi- 
gate a  spill  last  September  Into  a  tributary 
of  the  ChUkat  River,  about  20  miles  north 
of  Haines.  It  also  asked  that  the  pipeline  be 
closed  "until  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  to  be 
In  good  condition." 

The  resolution  had  been  requested  by  Tlln- 
glt  Indians  in  Haines  and  nearby  Klukwan. 
who  use  the  Chllkat  River  for  subsistence 
fishing. 

The  Army  report  said  the  break,  through 
which  about  1,800  barrels  of  Jet  fuel  were 
lost,  was  caused  by  corrosion. 

The  Army  said  fishing  reports  Indicated 
"the  bottom  of  the  small  stream  was  bared 
of  marine  life  by  the  density  of  the  initial 
spill."  The  report  said  "monitoring  of  this 
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stream  by  fisheries  experts  continues"  and 
added  that  other  environmental  damage  ap- 
peared negligible. 

According  to  the  report,  the  most  sexioua 
oil  spill  on  record  occurred  near  Dezadeasb 
(Daisy-dash)  Lake  in  Yukon  Territory  dur- 
ing May.  1968,  when  some  4,000  barrels  ol 
dlesel  fuel  was  lost  The  Army  said  it  i  was 
caused  "from  a  corrosion  break  wherei  the 
pipeline  was  burled  lu  an  area  of  preclom- 
Inantly  corroslon-oonduclve  soUb."  I 

Straw  was  spread  over  the  lake,  a  boom 
was  used  to  pick  up  the  fuel-soaked  straw 
and  after  most  of  the  cleanup  Job  was  iSpne, 
"a  detail  waa  left  behind  for  a  perloA  of 
months  to  clean  up  any  traces  of  fuel  that 
could  be  found,"  the  report  said. 

The  Army  said  the  flsh  kill  was  Jcon- 
sldered  significant."  but  adds  that  as  of  last 
summer,  lake  fishing  was  "fair  to  good.'t 

"Along  the  route,  temperatures  have 
ranged  from  a  low  of  minus  83  degrees  at 
Snag,  Yxikon  Territory,  to  a  high  of  93  defrees 
at    Fairbanks,    a   range    of    175    degrees. 

"As  liquid  fuels  are  capable  of  contracting 
and  expanding  with  temperature  changes." 
the  report  said,  "line  pressures  and  flow  rates 
are  directly  affected.  During  a  temperature 
rise,  it  has  been  possible  to  receive  1.000  bar- 
rels an  hour  while  only  pumping  from  H>lT>ew 
50O  barrels  an  hour."  i 

Although  the  Army  reports  no  serious  j^b- 
lems  caused  by  permafrost — which  Is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  engmeerlng  question 
marks  In  the  Trans-Alaska  proposal — 1%  has 
learned  several  lessons  from  operatloi^  in 
severe  winter  temperatures. 

Some  critics  of  the  Trans-Alaska  plpsllne 
say  that  because  the  line  wlU  be  movln|  hot 
oil  over  areas  of  heavy  permafrost,  the'  pipe 
may  buckle  and  break  if  the  hot  oil  iaelts 
Ice-laden  soil   supporting  the  line.        I 

The  Army  report  said  Its  pipeUne— built 
south  of  the  Arctic  Circle — is  laid  over  gicund 
which  contains  only  "patchy"  permafrost 
which  does  not  have  as  high  a  water  content 
as  permafrost  north  of  Fairbanks. 

Delclng  work  had  to  be  undertaken  oil  the 
Army  pipeline  in  Yukon  Territory  diirlng 
the  wlntw  of  1956  because  water  was  latt 
In  sections  of  the  line  after  completion  of 
hydrostaUc  tesUnf  the  prevloua  fail. 

Because  it  was  plugged  by  Ice.  the  report 
said,  the  line  bad  to  be  cut  In  28  locaitloDS 
in  order  to  remove  Ice. 

The  Army  said  "slguificant  quantities"  of 
fuel  were  spUled.  but  it  could  not  say  exactly 
how  much  or  what  damage,  if  any,  was 
caused. 

Tba  report  said  the  plpelljie  suffered  no 
d&mage  during  the  Great  Alaska  Earthquake 
of  1»«4. 

"The  above-ground  sections  merely  wijthed 
across  the  50-foot  right-of-way,  but  th^  Una 
was  designed  for  movement,"  the  reportl  said. 
"The  burled  sections  presented  no  problems 
since,  during  the  ditch  phase,  the  line  was 
snaked  in  such  a  way  that  the  movem4nt  of 
the  earthquake  caused  no  appreciable  \4ndue 
stress." 

Another  problem  encountered  by  the  Army 
is  erosion.  During  spring  thaw,  the  (eport 
■aid,  rushing  water  can  undermine  the  pipe- 
line "and  in  some  cases,  up  to  300  feet  of 
pipe  would  be  suspended." 

The  report  attributes  no  spllla  to  etosion 
working  on  the  11ns.     '^n 

"nils  caused  no  sertbys  problems  .  .  . 
since  our  aerial  surveillance  aircraft  breught 
this  to  our  attention  immediately,"  tile  re- 
port said.  "Maintenance  teams  would  go  out 
aiKl  brace  the  pipeline  in  the  area.  The 
bracing  Invariably  was  designed  to  tak*  care 
of  future  problems." 

Because    the    pipe    was    not    wrapped    or 
coated  to  ward  off  external  corroalon,  several 
miles  of  pipe  have  had  to  be  replaced. 
However,  the  report  said  the  "ouOor  prob- 


lem facing  the  petroleum  directorate  is  the 
deteriorated^ — and  deteriorating — condition 
of  the  southern  section"  of  the  line.  And 
It  says  the  cost  of  all  necessary  repairs  Is 
prohibitively  high. 

The  report  said  only  "emergency  repairs" 
will  be  made  unUl  decisions  about  the  pipe- 
line's future  are  made  on  the  baals  of  a 
utilisation  study.  If  the  Trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line Is  built,  the  military  expects  to  use  fuel 
refined  in  Fairbanks  from  North  Slope  oil. 


EXECUTIVE  IMPOUNDMENT  OF 
APPROPRIATED     PUND6 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  Senators 
know,  the  Subcommittee  oa  Separation 
of  Powers  recently  conducted  3  days  of 
hearings  on  the  practice  of  impound- 
ment of  appropriated  fimds  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Qovemment. 

At  those  hearings  we  heard  fnan  legal 
scholars,  political  scientists,  OoTemment 
officials,  and  Members  of  Congress.  While 
the  witnesses  did  not  all  agree  on  the 
legality  of  the  impoundment  practice, 
there  was  a  ccnsensus,  except  from  the 
administration  witnesses,  that  the  im- 
poundment practice  has  beer,  used  by 
various  administrations  as  a  policy  tool. 
The  Constitution  gives  to  the  Congress 
all  legislative  power,  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  is  charged 
with  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress.  When  Impoimdment 
Is  used  illegally  to  thwart  the  win  of  the 
duly  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  separation  of  powers  doctrine 
becomes  nothing  more  than  a  figment 
of  the  Imagination  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers.  Those  wise  men  knew  that 
freedom  is  best  preserved  when  govern- 
mental powers  are  separated  in  a  manner 
so  that  the  different  branches  of  the  Oov- 
emment  may  rnajntain  checks  and 
balances  rver  the  others. 

In  Uie  next  few  days  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce proposed  legislation  which  would 
require  the  President  to  r^?ort  to  Con- 
gress instances  of  impoundment  of  funds 
appropriated  for  specific  projects.  The 
President  will  be  required  to  give  ills  rea- 
sons for  the  impoundment,  and  Con- 
gress, within  a  given  number  of  days, 
will  be  able  to  disapprove  his  impound- 
ing action  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses. 

As  Senators  know,  I  strongly  advocate 
a  balanced  budget  and  fervently  believe 
that  the  Federal  Grovemment  has  been 
hypocritical  in  promulgating  its  fiscal 
policies.  Moreover,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  has  not  employed  the 
Impoundment  practice  to  effectuate  sav- 
ings and  eoonomies  in  government; 
rather  it  has  become  a  raw  assertion  of 
ezeeatlTe  power  emidoyed  to  usurp  Con- 
gress' power  of  the  purse. 

Consequently,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  reassert  its  power 
in  this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  22.  1971,  and  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  22,  1971, 
regairding  the  whole  question  of  im- 
poundment and  the  role  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee <ai  Separation  of  Powers  in  this 
controversy,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Separate  Tbosk  Powxbs 
The  average  American  still  tends  to  assume 
that  when  Congress  ^proprlates  a  sum  of 
money  for  a  particular  program  or  project 
and  the  President  falls  to  veto  It,  precisely 
that  sum  of  money  will  be  spent  in  the 
allotted  time.  Few  assxunptlons  are  leas  war- 
ranted: as  a  result,  a  political  confroutaUon 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government  la  not  far  In  the 
offing. 

Over  most  of  the  Republic's  history  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
was  unchallenged,  but  now  Congress  pro- 
poses and  the  President  disposes — If  he  so 
wishes.  If  not,  he  impounds  the  appropriated 
money  or  whatever  part  of  it  he  thinks  wise. 
The  shift  started  In  complete  innocence 
soon  after  the  turn  ol  the  century,  when  the 
President  was  empowered  to  save  the  Treae- 
ury  money  if  he  could  achieve  a  Congres- 
sional purpose  for  less  than  the  amount 
appropriated.  In  World  War  11  the  executive 
power  in  this  regard  was  swollen  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  refusal  to  spend  money 
appropriated  for  projects  that  might  require 
scarce  materials  or  otherwise  hinder  the  war 
effort.  And  legislation  enabled  postwar  Pres- 
idents to  exercise  the  same  discretion  for 
other  reasons — the  state  of  the  nation's 
economy,  the  debt  ceiling  and  the  like. 

By  now  the  process  has  gone  so  far  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  Impounded 
nearly  $13  billion  In  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  domestic  programs.  Instead  of 
the  roughly  MOO  million  that  Congress  clear- 
ly wanted  spent  on  urbcin  mass  transit  this 
year,  the  Admlnlatratlon  has  budgeted  only 
t269.7  million.  Of  funds  made  available  by 
Congress  tar  fiscal  year  1971.  some  •iga  mll- 
lion  for  public  housing  has  been  froeen.  $300 
million  for  urban  renewal,  $200  million  for 
water  and  sewer  grants,  and  so  on.  The  trend 
has  gone  so  far  that  some  Congressmen 
themaelves  accept  the  contention  that  a 
Congreaslonal  appropriation  la  merely  an  au- 
thorization to  spend,  not  a  mandate. 

But  the  tide  la  turning.  In  hearings  be- 
fore his  own  subcommittee  on  the  separation 
of  powers,  Senator  Ervln  of  North  Carolina 
complained  rlghUy  that  through  this  dis- 
cretionary use  of  funds  "the  President  Is  able 
to  modify,  reahi«)e  or  niilllfy  complet^y  the 
laws   passed  by  Congress." 

LaglalAtion  la  In  preparation  to  restore  the 
balance  by  reqiilrlng  a  President  to  seek  Con- 
gressional approval  for  cuts  In  approprlaUons 
that  go  beyond  the  dictates  of  efficiency.  But 
Senator  Mtht^g  of  Biaryland,  a  Uberal  Be- 
publlcan.  seems  to  ua  to  be  on  an  even  bet- 
t«  track.  Why  not  give  the  President, 
through  constitutional  amendment,  a  line- 
Item  veto  in  appropriations  bills— with  Con- 
greasional  povrcr,  of  coxirse,  to  o^*"^*^'^! 
en  a  conq)elllng  case,  the  President  wonld 
generaUy  h*ve  his  way— but  he  would  have 
It  only  by  grace  of  a  truly  equ^  branch  of 
government. 

CAW   THB  PBMtmBMT   RmJBK   TO  »«»»  SOia 

Fttwds?  Fight  Racks  m  Capttai, 
(By  Arien  J.  Large) 

Waamiroroif.— The  dty  has  monuments 
and  vistas,  but  It  doesnt  have  a  proper 
aquarium.  Oon«re«  voted  nine  years  ago  to 
buUd  one,  and  legislators  appropriated  n^ney 
for  It,  but  Preetdenti  Johnson  and  Hlxon 
refused  to  spend  It.  Now  the  aquartums 
chief  congressional  sponsor  has  died,  and  tne 
pian«  are  abandoned. 

But  Mike  Klrwan's  aquarium  keeps  crop- 
ping up  In  a  raging  Congress- vs. -White  House 
debate  over  a  PrealdenfB  power  not  to  epena 
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funds  appropriated  by  law.  Members  of  Oon- 
giMS  In  both  parties  assail  what  they  con- 
sider constitutional  comer-cutting  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  the  unbuilt  aquarium  Is 
olted  as  a  classic  example. 

Ben.  Charles  Mathlas,  the  Maryland  Re- 
publican, says,  "The  President  has  just 
quietly  effected  a  veto  without  getting  all 
the  fish  lovers  In  the  United  States  upset  by 
having  to  Issue  a  veto  message." 

It's  a  serious  quarrel.  Legislation  Is  being 
considered  that  would  crimp  a  President's 
power  to  Impoiuid  funds  unilaterally,  and 
lawmakers  are  threatening  to  put  some  ad- 
mlnlstratlon-backed  bills  in  cold  storage  un- 
til President  Nixon  unfreezes  some  of  the 
$13.8  billion  of  unspent  appropriations.  And 
m  a  related  dispute,  a  move  is  afoot  to  force 
Mr.  Nixon  to  spend  money  on  a  health  pro- 
gram he  thinks  be  formaUy  and  ofBolaUy 
vetoed. 

SOUaUfO   KXIJlTIONS 

The  din  from  Capitol  Hill  may  be  having 
some  effect.  Appropriations  Committee  mem- 
bers In  both  houses  are  beginning  to  get  pri- 
vate assurances  from  the  White  House  that 
the  freeze  on  at  least  some  public  works 
projects  will  be  lifted  after  July  l. 

No  matter  how  it  all  comes  out,  the  ar- 
giunent  over  spending  authority  is  further 
souring  relations  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  which  already  are  at 
odds  over  war  powers  and  foreign  policy. 
Democratic  Sen.  Allen  Ellender  of  Louisiana, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, has  called  openly  for  Congress  to  say 
"DO"  to  Nixon  proposals  in  retaliation  for 
the  spending  freeze. 

"I  suspect  we  to-e  going  to  see  more  and 
more  of  this  thinking  In  the  Congress  in  the 
days  ahead  if  changes  are  not  made,"  warned 
Sen.  Ellender  In  a  Shreveport  speech  last 
week. 

To  hear  the  aggrieved  lawmakers  tell  It, 
they're  just  patriots  trying  to  preserve  the 
Constitution.  The  freezing  of  appropriated 
funds,  says  Democratic  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  of 
North  Carolina,  lets  the  President  "modify, 
reshape  or  nullify  completely  laws  passed 
by  Congress,"  and  this  "files  directly  In  the 
face  of  constitutional  principles."  Sen.  Ervln, 
an  expert  on  the  Constitution,  has  been 
holding  scholarly  hearings  on  the  subject. 
He  hasn't  been  complaining  about  the  spe- 
clflo  project  freezes  in  North  Carolina 
though  there  are  some. 

ICX   IN    THE   PORK    BAXHEL 

Not  so  with  many  of  the  other  avowed 
Ckinstltutlon-preservers,  who  are  alarmed  at 
Ice  m  the  pork  barrel.  Sen.  Ellender  Is  sore 
because  the  administration  won't  spend  an 
extra  $3  million  that  Congress  voted  for  the 
Red  River  Waterway  In  Louisiana.  Demo- 
cratle  Rep.  Joe  Evins,  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  public 
works.  Is  miffed  at  the  withholding  of  funds 
for  expansion  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Atomic  En- 
ergy operation  in  his  Tennessee  district,  and 
he  also  resents  a  national  hold-down  on  aid 
to  cities.  That  kind  of  thing,  he  wrote  con- 
stituents, Is  counter  to  the  principles  "es- 
tablished by  our  forefathers  In  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Democratic  Rep.  Charles  Bennett  from 
north  Florida  condemns  the  "Louis  14th 
decision"  of  the  President  to  cut  off  funds  for 
the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal.  But  Republi- 
can Rep.  Herbert  Burke,  an  opponent  of  the 
canal  from  south  Florida,  has  no  constitu- 
tional objection  to  the  decision. 

Indeed,  congressional  complaints  about  Im- 
pounding are  highly  selective.  Critics  of  big 
Pentagon  spending  aren't  saying  much  about 
the  $1.3  billion  of  frozen  military  funds. 
Conservative  lawmakers  aren't  loudly  de- 
manding release  of  $38  mllUon  In  antlpoverty 
money.  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  has  suggested  the  administration 


be  taken  to  court  for  impounding  appropri- 
ated funds,  but  there's  an  exception:  Mr. 
Mansfield  has  been  having  a  furious  row 
with  the  new  quasl-government  railroad  pas- 
senger corporation  over  curtailed  service  In 
Montana.  Some  $38  million  In  government 
start-up  grants  to  the  company  are  tMnpo- 
rarily  on  the  Impounded  list,  and  "as  far  as 
I'm  concerned,"  says  the  Senator,  "they  can 
Impound  that  from  now  till  doomsday." 

TWO    POSITIONS    OF    JOHNSON 

A  typical  Senate  complaint  about  Im- 
pounding goes  this  way :  "I  had  thought  that 
once  the  Congress  passed  the  appropriation 
bin  and  the  President  approved  It  and  signed 
It  and  said  to  the  country  that  "This  has  my 
approval'  that  the  money  would  be  used  in- 
stead of  sacked  up  and  put  down  In  the  base- 
ment somewhere." 

That  Is  the  fairlliar  syntax  of  Lyndon 
Johnson,  and  the  words  were  uttered  when 
he  was  a  Senator  In  1959.  But  when  he  got 
to  the  White  House  he  sent  appropriations  to 
the  basement  as  freely  as  his  predecessors 
had,  and  that's  one  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's main  answers  to  its  critics:  all  Presi- 
dents Impound  funds  when  "necessary"  to 
manage  the  government  efficiently. 

A  1950  law  speclflcally  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  pace  the  spending  of  appropriated 
funds  in  ways  that  achieve  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. The  White  House  also  argues  it  must 
regulate  spending  rates  to  comply  with  other 
laws  that  Congress  fancies  as  inducements  to 
general  thrift:  the  stautory  limit  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  a  leaky  'celling'  on  total 
government  spending.  Finally,  the  adminis- 
tration says  Presidents  can  hold  back  spend- 
ing for  construction  projects  that  might  be 
Inflationary,  under  terms  of  the  1946  law  re- 
quiring the  government  to  "promote  maxi- 
mum employment,  production  and  purchas- 
ing power." 

Thus  both  sides  have  plenty  of  statutes  and 
constitutional  clauses  to  hurl  at  each  other, 
and  these  are  augmented  with  political  brick- 
bats. House  Majority  Leader  Hale  Boggs  of 
Louisiana  has  accused  the  administration  of 
hyjKxirlsy  for  pushing  its  revenue-sharing 
plana  while  holding  back  $600  million  avail- 
able for  present  programs  of  aid  to  cities. 
This  Is  becoming  a  major  debating  point  for 
Democrats  who  don't  want  revenue  sharing 
anyway. 

There  are  hints  from  the  administration 
that  some  impounded  money  may  be  released 
even  before  July  l.  Budget-keepers  are  said 
to  have  determined  that  the  statutory  spend- 
ing celling  won't,  after  all,  require  the  con- 
tinued freezing  of  the  entire  $12.8  billion. 
Officials  Insist  any  turn  of  the  spending 
spigot  would  be  due  to  bookkeeping  techni- 
calities, not  a  conscious  decision  to  hypo  the 
economy  or  appease  the  opponents  of  revenue 
sharing. 

THE    CANAL    AND    THE    AQtTAarUM 

Release  of  funds  temporarily  held  up  by  a 
technicality,  however,  wouldn't  quiet  another 
branch  of  the  controversy:  impounding  of 
money  for  projects  the  President  wants  killed 
for  policy  reasons.  The  blocking  of  spending 
on  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  Is  an  ex- 
ample; President  Nixon  decided  the  canal  was 
a  menace  to  the  environment  and  shouldn't 
be  built.  The  Washington  aquarium  likewise 
falls  Into  this  category,  as  do  past  disputes 
over  development  of  a  new  bomber  and  the 
size  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

To  Increase  congressional  clout  In  such 
disagreements,  some  lawmakers  would  like  to 
lace  up  their  spending  bills  with  language 
making  the  outlays  mandatory.  A  prototjrpe 
was  last  year's  bill  authorizing  hospital  con- 
struction funds  and  requiring  that  the  entire 
annual  appropriation  be  spent  every  year.  Mr. 
Nixon  complained  vigorously  about  this  as- 
sault on  "Presidential  options,"  and  vetoed 
the  bill.  The  veto  was  overridden,  and  the 


mandatory  spending  language  now  la  law.  a 
precedent  for  applying  it  to  other  programs. 

Sen.  Ervln  says  he's  considering  another 
approach.  His  bill,  still  being  drafted,  would 
require  the  President  to  send  Congress  for- 
mal notice  he's  Impounding  something,  and 
why.  Congress  then  would  have  60  days  or  so 
to  pass  a  resolution  overturning  the  im- 
pounding decision. 

This  plan,  however.  Is  meeting  resistance 
from  Rep.  Evins  and  others,  who  think  It 
would  grlve  the  President  a  new  form  of 
pocket  veto;  Mr.  Evins  says  he  prefers  crea- 
tion cf  a  congressional  committee  Just  to 
ride  herd  on  the  doings  of  White  House 
budgeteers. 

WHAT'S  A  POCKET  VETO? 

Sen.  Ervln  has  teamed  with  two  fellow 
Democrats,  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Rep.  Fred  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  a  separate  money  fight  with  the  adminis- 
tration. This  involves  a  dispute  over  the 
definition  of  a  presidential  pocket  veto, 
which  is  a  veto  of  a  bill  by  failure  to  sign 
It  after  congressional  adjournment. 

Last  Christmas,  Congress  gave  Itself  the 
weekend  off,  after  passing  by  nearly  unani- 
mous votes  a  bin  authorizing  funds  for  the 
training  of  family-practice  doctors.  President 
Nixon  used  a  pocket  veto  to  kill  the  bill  on 
Dec.  24,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had 
adjourned  and  wasn't  In  town  to  receive  a 
regular  veto  message.  Congress  can't  over- 
ride a  pocket  veto. 

When  the  Senate  reconvened  on  Dec  28, 
Sen.  Ervln  said  the  pocket  veto  had  been  Im- 
properly used.  By  neither  signing  the  doctcff- 
Waining  bill  nw  returning  it  with  his  disap- 
proval, the  President  actually  had  allowed  It 
to  become  law.  Sen.  Ervln  contended. 

On  this  assumption.  Sen.  Kennedy  and 
Rep.  Rooney  have  asked  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  provide  some  money 
as  If  the  disputed  1970  blU  were  law,  wrap- 
ping It  in  mandatory-spending  language  and 
designating  some  specific  medical  schools  as 
recipients.  If  the  appropriation  is  enacted 
and  the  administration  refuses  to  spend  the 
money,  a  recipient  school  could  start  a  suit 
leading  to  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  the 
proper  use  of  a  pocket  veto. 


SCHOOL  TUmON  EXPENDITURES 
SHOULD  BE  MADE  DEDUCTIBLE 
ITEMS  FOR  INCOME  TAX  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  present  to 
the  Senate  a  resolution  entitled  "Senate 
Resolution  Memorializing  Congress  To 
Make  School  Tuition  Expenditures  Paid 
on  Behalf  of  Dependents  Deductible 
Items  for  Income  Tax  Purposes,"  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Donald  E.  Roch.  and 
adopted  by  the  State  Senate  of  Rhode 
Island  on  March  19,  1971.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas.  The  existence  of  nonpublic  edu- 
cation facilities  greatly  eases  the  cost  of 
general  education  that  Is  borne  by  the  state, 
and 

Whereas.  The  financial  burden  of  non- 
public education  has  been  increasing  rap- 
Idly,  and 

Whereas,  Those  taxpayers  making  expend- 
itures for  school  tuition  on  behalf  of  their 
dependents  ought  not  to  be  required  to  pay 
an  income  tax  on  money  so  expended,  now 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
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states  be  memortftllzed  to  enact  legislation 
to  make  school  tuition  expenditures  paid  on 
behalf  of  dependents  deductible  Itemi  for 
income  tax  purposes,  and  be  It  furtherj 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  Sta^e  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  use  every  endeavor  to  Influence  favor- 
able action  by  the  Congress  In  this  matter. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  D. 
RUCKELSHAUS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Look  mag 
azine  for  May  4  includes  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Jack  Shepherd  on  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  WUUam  D.  Ruckelshaus.  Mr. 
Shepherd  has  done  remarkably  wfU,  I 
think,  in  capturing  the  essence  of  o»e  of 
the  finest  public  servants  on  the  acene 
today. 

Although  the  Federal  antipollution  ef- 
fort has  been  underway  for  years,  we  are 
only  now  beginning  to  enter  the  most 
difficult  phase  of  that  effort— enforce- 
ment of  the  various  standards  that  have 
been  so  painstakingly  established.  With- 
out vigorous  enforcement,  the  whole  pro- 
gram is  meaningless.  And  it  Is  with  en- 
forcement that  the  hard  economic  issues 
will  come  to  the  fore  with  great  lorce. 
We  are  finally  being  asked  as  a  society  to 
make  some  very  dlfBcult  decisions  about 
"tradeoffs"  between  unhlbited  ecw^mic 
progress  and  protection  of  our  naitural 
environment.  It  is  not  going  to  be  eajsy. 

As  a  Republican  and  as  an  American 
interested  in  the  quality  of  environment, 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  comfort  and  satis- 
faction to  me  that  Bill  Ruckelshaus  has 
been  charged  with  the  job  of  being  the 
Nation's  top  antipollution  cop.  Without 
any  derogation  of  other  officials  Intended, 
I  have  felt  since  his  appointment  was 
announced  that  it  Is  among  the  finest 
made  by  the  Nixon  administration.  To- 
gether with  Dr.  Russell  Train,  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  a  member  of  a|i  en- 
vironmental team  of  the  very  highest 
duality  smd  competence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  |  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Shepherd's  artic^  be 
printed  in  the  Ricohd.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  apticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricow), 
as  follows:  ! 

Introducing  William  Ruckilshaos — Who? 
(By  Jack  Shepherd) 
The  Introducer  drawls  Into  the  Balcro- 
phone :  "There's  been  lotaa  articles  Ui  maga- 
zines about  hot  pants.  Here's  the  guy  who 
slta  on  about  the  hot-test  seat  In  the  ^nlted 
States.  He's  William  D.  Rick-  uh,  Rlckjslslus, 
the  arst  administrator  ot  the  bran"  u^  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  that's  gonna 
clean  up  our  air.  water  and  Just  about  !a  host 
oX  other  things.  He's  a  graduate  of  Princeton, 
cum  laude.  and  Harvard  Law  School,  a<id  one 
of  the  best,  U  not  the  beet  baas  flshennan  In 
the  state  of  Indiana.  Some  conservationists 
called  his  appointment  'the  worst  slnc^  Cali- 
gula made  his  horse  a  consul,'  but  thhlgs  are 
happenln"  over  there  at  EPA — Mr.  Riickels- 
loose.  ..."  I 

Wary  applause. 

BUI  Buckelshaus  unreels  quickly  fr^m  his 
seat.  He's  6'4"  and  hits  the  podium  wfch  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  bass  popping  bugs.  "Thank 
you."  hf  begins.  "I  lay  claim  to  being  the 
beet   bass   fisherman   In   the  country    That 


claim  U  disputed  by  a  few.  .  .  ."  He  talks 
fondly  of  fishing  with  his  dad  In  Michigan 
every  year  for  30  years,  of  flying  Into  a  Cana- 
dian lake  until  It  was  closed  by  pollution, 
of  taking  Jill  and  the  kids  to  Manltou  Island 
In  Lake  Michigan,  catching  bass,  camping, 
running  wUd  for  two  weeks.  Between 
speeches  In  his  Senate  campaign  In  1968,  Bill 
often  stopped  by  the  road  and  tossed  a  line 
Into  any  Indiana  pwnd.  But  there's  not  much 
fishing  now. 

"Ladles  and  gentlemen  .  .  .  ,"  he  contin- 
ues, "America  Is  In  an  environmental  crisis 
of  the  first  magnitude.  We  are  in  deep 
trouble.   .  .   ." 

Now.  Bill  Ruckelshaus  Is  a  snake-oil  sales- 
man. He's  on  the  road,  making  speeches, 
cajoling  state  health  officials,  mixing  together 
15  separate  Federal  divisions  Into  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  EPA,  started 
December  2.  1970,  may  be  the  most  potent 
antl-poUutlon  agency  ever  concocted.  It  will 
monitor  and  enforce  standards  for  air,  water, 
pesticides,  noise,  radiation  and  solid  wastes. 
He  Is  also  a  magician.  He's  putting  together 
an  agency — scattered  in  ten  regions  across 
the  UjS. — that  must  produce  environmental 
results  fast.  If  he  sells  out,  or  loses  his  magic, 
we'll  all  know — well  taste  It  In  our  water 
and  smell  It  In  our  air.  In  truth,  however, 
Ruckelshaus  may  be  only  the  rabbit,  yanked 
out  of  the  hat  in  a  daring  display  by  our  new 
environmental  President  for  that  skeptic  in 
the  front  row.  Sen.  Edmund  3.  Muskle,  al- 
ready billed  as  Mr.  Clean  for  his  efforts.  How 
strong  Is  Nixon's  act  on  the  environment? 
How  tree  and  agrressive  can  Ruckelshaus  be? 
WIU  the  snake-oil  salesmsm/maglclan  return 
to  fishing?   (Are  there  any  flah  left?) 

".  .  .  It  Is  time  for  every  member  of  our 
society  to  participate  In  the  development  of 
a  new  environmental  ethic.  We  must  no 
longer  ask  ourselves  whether  pollution  con- 
trol Is  worth  it,  whether  we  might  be  doing 
more  than  our  share,  whether  our  business 
competitors  might  be  getting  by  with  murder 
while  we  are  Umlted  to  mayhem.  There  Is  no 
excuse  for  the  delay  azui  dalliance  which  have 
brought  us  to  our  current  crisis.  .  .  ." 

Bill  Ruckelshaus  1,3  young,  38.  and  big,  196 
pounds,  with  shouldar-wlde  cheeks — "It  all 
goes  to  my  cheeks,"  he  laughs.  "I  have  60 
pounds  In  each  cheek."  He's  Intellectual, 
even  solemn  In  public,  but  can  break  up  his 
friends  in  private.  He  casts  Jokes  with  skill, 
and  when  he  smiles,  his  face  looks  like  a 
smaUmouth  bass  took  a  Jitterbug  sideways. 
Ruckel;shaus  is  a  moderate  Indiana  Repub- 
lican, a  bright,  candid  and  accessible  man. 
His  speech  Is  studded  with  phrases  Uke  "I'd 
be  less  than  honest  to  say  .  .  .  ,"  "to  tell  you 
otherwise  would  be  untruthful.  .  .  ."  He  be- 
lieves In  the  law  the  way  John  Mulr  believed 
In  trees.  This,  and  his  honesty,  may  carry 
the  fight. 

"We  are  victims  of  a  long-obsolete  point  of 
view.  This  viewpoint  holds  that  man  must 
conquer  nature.  We  have  dung  to  this  vision 
with  such  tenacity  that  we  now  Inherit  the 
spoils  of  a  300-year-<^d  war  Etgalnst  na- 
ture  " 

President  Nixon,  when  he  appointed  Ruck- 
elshatis,  called  him  "the  enforcer,"  and  add- 
ed. "YouTe  going  to  be  called  a  lot  worse  " 
Indiana  newspapers  groaned:  "President 
Nlzon  has  found  himself  an  environmental 
Carswell."  People  accuse:  "You  oiight  to  be 
called  The  Big  Business  Protection  Agency." 
"The  only  way  111  be  able  to  dispel  that 
attitude  Is  by  action,"  Ruckelshatis  says.  "If 
there  were  any  Industry  Nixon  had  a  hands- 
off  policy  toward,  I  would  resign.  I  feel  no 
Inhibition  whatsoever  to  enforce  the  laws — 
even  if  the  polluter  has  contributed  to  cam- 
paigns. We're  going  after  polluters — ail  of 
them." 

When  EPA  was  a  week  old,  Ruckelshaus 
brought  action  against  Atlanta,  Detrlot  and 
Cleveland  for  violations  of  water-quality 
standards.  .\  week  later,  he  filed  suit  against 
VS.    Plywood-Champion    Papers,    Inc.    and 


Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Corp.  for  water- 
quality  violations.  In  January,  he  filed  suits 
against  ARMCO  Steel  in  Houston  and  ITT 
Rayonler's  pulp  mill  on  Puget  Sound.  In  Feb- 
ruary, he  filed  again,  this  time  against  Kop. 
pers  Co.,  Inc.,  on  the  Ohio  River.  He  also  told 
Union  Carbide  Corp.  to  speed  up  alr-poUu- 
tlon  controls  at  Its  Marietta,  Ohio,  plant. 
EPA  held  enforcement  conferences  concero- 
Ing  water  pollution  In  Dade  County,  Pis.;  the 
Escambia  River  and  Bay,  and  Perdldo  Bay, 
in  Alabama-Florida;  and  the  Long  Island 
Sound  and  its  tributaries.  In  March,  Ruckel- 
shaus asked  the  Interior  Department  to  hoia 
up  the  Alaskan  pipeline  for  fxirther  study. 
He  started  administrative  proceedings  (sci- 
entific Inquiries  and  public  hearings)  on 
DDT,  2,4,5-T,  Aldrln,  Dleldrln  and  Mirex 
pesticides. 

He  stands  above  the  microphone  and 
speaks  coolly:  "In  some  areas,  where  even 
maximum  control  Is  in  effect  on  carbon  mon- 
oxide from  stationary  sources,  automobile 
traffic  may  have  to  be  regulated  or  curtailed 
by  1975." 

Ruckelshaus'  grandfather  was  Republican 
county  chairman  and  a  county  prosecutor  In 
Indiana  in  the  early  1900's.  His  father  never 
missed  a  Republican  convention  between 
1920  and  1960.  and  helped  write  the  plat- 
forms. BUI  was  born  in  Indianapolis  and 
raised  a  strict  Catholic. 

At  Portsmouth  Priory  School  In  Rhode 
Island,  he  was  an  all-state  football  and 
basketbaU  player  for  three  years;  he  played 
end  and  guard;  "Very  deft,  very  deft,"  he 
Jokee.  "I  wanted  to  bring  the  ball  up  court 
and  bomb  away."  A  football  block  Injured  his 
right  knee — he  was  later  operated  on  and  It 
still  buckles  occasionally — and  "ruined  a 
truly  fantastic  career  in  sports."'  BUI  went 
to  Princeton  and  coasted  for  two  years. 
But  his  father,  who  also  served  as  chairman 
of  the  local  draft  board,  had  other  ideas. 
Five  days  before  BUI  was  to  return  for  his 
Juiuor  year,  a  letter  arrived:  "•Greetings,"' 
he  recalls  it  said,  "  'Your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors have  selected  you.  .  .  .'  Hell,  it  was  my 
old  man."  Be  an^es.  "It  was  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  me. "  He  spent  two 
years  In  the  Army,  most  of  It  as  a  drill  in- 
structor in  the  Signal  Corps  ("Wanna  hear 
a  dirty  word  in  Morse  code?  ")  and  packed  fly 
rods  out  to  the  field  with  the  radio  equip- 
ment. He  got  beck  to  Old  Nassau,  majored  In 
poUtlcs,  graduated  with  lionors,  and  went  on 
to  Harvard  Law. 

"We  need  to  bring  envtronmental  sanity 
to  our  country.  We're  not  going  to  solve  all 
our  problems  Just  by  the  existence  of  this 
agency.  .  .  .  We're  going  to  have  to  bring 
a  change  in  our  life-style;  What  we  thought 
of  ae  waste  Isn't  any  longer.  Resources  on 
t.hi<  planet  are  finite.  We  must  preserve  what 
we    have." 

After  law  school,  R-ockleshaus  Joined  the 
Indiana  Attorney  General's  staff.  In  19«3, 
he  drafted  the  Indiana  Air  PoUutlon  Control 
Act.  He  prosecuted  cities  and  industries  for 
water  violations.  "That  law  dealt  with  sotne- 
thtng  that  meant  a  great  deal  to  me" — clean 
water  for  fishing. 

In  1966,  after  forming  a  Republican  Action 
Committee  and  reorganizing  the  party  In 
Marlon  County,  Ruckelshaus  won  a  seat  In 
the  Indiana  House  of  Representatives.  He  led 
the  ticket,  and  became  the  first  freshman 
legislator  elected  majority  leader.  In  1968.  he 
ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate  against  Sen.  Birch 
Bayh.  but  the  campaign  bogged  down  In 
mud-slinging.  Ruckelshaus  lost  by  63.639 
votes.  Nothing  worked.  He  spent  flstfuls  on 
bUltaoards,  TV  and  radio  spots  to  make  Ruck- 
elshaus a  common  noun  In  Indiana.  After  the 
campaign,  on  a  flight  back  to  Indianapolis, 
the  pilot  announced:  "We  have  a  <"^- 
gulshed  Hoosler  on  board  tonight,  Mr.  WU- 
Uam Bucklenuts." 

"Under  the  new  Oean  Air  Act,  a  citizen 
can  even  sue  EPiV."  He  pauses,  and  smiles,  i 
wouldn't  reconmiend  that."  They  laugh. 
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In  January,  1969.  John  Mitchell  met  with 
Ruckelshaus  at  the  Hotel  Pierre  In  New  York 
dty  and  offered  him  a  job.  For  the  next  23 
months,  Ruckelshaus  was  an  assUtant  at- 


Ing  we  have  to  halt  degradation  are  able  to 
do  remarkable  things.  It's  tough  work.  It 
takes  conmiltment.  You  have  to  stick  with  it 
longer  than  the  fad  some  people  think  en- 


Srnev  eeneral  and  head  of  the  Justice  De-     vlronmental  cleanup  may  be— and  Isn't." 
enfs  civil  division,  boss  of  200  lawyers         The  speech  ends,  and  Ruckelshaus"  aldee 


the  companies.  EcologlBts  already  are  calling 
It  a  license  to  poUute. 

Ruckelshaus'  tougher  encounter  will  come 
in  early  1972,  when  Detroit  may  teU  him  It 
cannot  meet  the  1974  alr-poUutlon  guide- 
lines for  motor  vehicles,  and  ask  for  a  one 


^on  last  spring,  Ruckelshaus  went  along  processing,  runoff  from  66,000  feedlots.  loat 
^  the  demonstrators"  demands  for  a  rally  railroad  cars  of  2,4,6-T,  plus  air,  water,  solld- 
nn  the  Ellipse  behind  the  White  House.  It  waste  and  pesticide  problems.  Ruckelshaus 
marEed  the  first  shift  In  the  Administration's  studies  black  briefing  books  prepared  by  his 
Aaa't  elve-an-lnch  attitude  toward  antiwar  staff.  He  knows  the  problems  well;  he's  quick 
nrotesters  Ruckelshaus  led  clvlUan  disturb-  and  sharp.  He  telU  the  staff:  "Back  me  up. 
Uce  teams  and  soothed  New  Haven  during  Give  me  a  case  with  hard  facts,  and  111  go 
She  Black  Panther  trials.  He  was  the  first  man  to  the  mat  with  "em."  He  warns  about  to- 
rn the  Department  to  go  on  campus  to  "Im-  dustry  that  threatens  to  leave  or  shut  down, 
^r*    communications"    with    antagonistic  "There  are  guys  who  are  marginal,  but  also 

S^dente    the  kamikaze  tour,  he  calls  It.  In     guys  who've  made  up  their  minds  to  shut     ^°\^-^„^f^  ^,"l'H^»r.irp  "™^4^r' to  "imnrove 
students,  tneitaniijs^^^^^,^^^^^^^^^^^  at     %^Lr.   cr^A  „«  fv,«  iM^r^l  order  M  an  ex-     oAOb.  EPA  would  get  the  power  to  lnipro'« 

punitive  administrative  fines  up  to  $25,000 
a  day  (with  court  fines  up  to  $50,000)  on  in- 
dustries and  cities  that  pollute.  "I  think  the 
agency  will  most  likely  be  Judged  on  alr-and- 
watcr  Improvement,"  he  says. 

Bin  Ruckelshaus  will  be  Judged  on  results. 
If  he  succeeds,  "Mr.  SoUd  Waste"  may  be  the 
new  Mr.  Clean. 


elshaus  rejects  the  renuest,  Detroit  could 
yell  about  cutbacks  and  layoffs.  Nixon  won't 
win  either  way. 

For  now,  Ruckelshaxxs  faces  congressional 
bearings  on  Nixon's  12  environmental  bills. 
EPA's  budget  could  Jump  91  percent  (to 
$2.45  bUllon)  and  the  staff  could  grow  more 
than  40  percent  (to  8,600).  Ruckelshaus  sees 
the  most  Important  bUls  as  thoee  on  toxic 
substances,  pesticides,  ocean  dumping  and 
noise.  "The  water  bill  is  a  crucial  one,"  he 


October    onstage  at  Chapln  Auditorium  at     down  and  use  the  Federal  order  as  an  ex 
i^unt  Hoi  yoke    he  faced   1.200  angry  kids     cuse.  Or  the  third  guy,  who  vises  it  as  a  threat 
from  five  Massachusetts  coUeges.  He  started,     *-  *»>-  -»-*-  •"  "^^  ^n*  "+»«  '•  »»rM«r.r,<,  .r.ir. 
"Now    I    clon"t    want    to    make    a   lengthy 
.neech       .    . "'  A  pretty  girl  waved  a  "P— 
R*!!^  sign  at  him.  "...  I  want  to  discuss 
the  policy  of  the  Justice  Department.     .  .    a 
b?wk  yelled:  "What  about  Bobby  Seale,  you 

mother 1"   The   debate    ranged    over 

Sugs.  civil  rights,  Women"8  Lib  war,  and 
Ster  an  hour  and  a  half.  Ruckelshaus  got 
solid  applause 


to  the  state.'"  The  EPA  staff  Is  exploring  waye 
of  getting  emergency  loans  Into  areas  where 
pollution  abatement  orders  close  plants  and 
caiise  unemployment. 

Ruckelshaus  Is  an  articulate  swearer.  After 
a  rough  meeting  with  state  officials,  he  stomps 
back  to  his  rooms  and  lets  loose:  "I  must  be 
a  masochlsti  .  .  .  The  states  are  re- 
luctant to  set  tOTigh  standards,  well, 

'em,  the  Federal  presence  will  come  right  In. 


here  and  file  siUt,  sure  It's  a  tacit  state- 
ment that  the  states  have  failed.  I'm  stUI 
goln"  to  do  It!"  Where  shall  we  eat,  an  aide 

asks.  "I  don"t  give  a  loose  where  we 

eat,"  Bill  repllee. 


In  his  new  Job,  he  stlU  finds  kids  a  little  xheyVe  tellto'  me,  TTou  guys  come  In  here 
gusplclous"  of  Government,  "but  nothing  like  and  file  suit  and  embarrass  us.'  What  am  I 
the  Justice  Department.  They  called  us  god-  supposed  to  teU  Congress:  we  cant  enforce 
damn  oppressors,  picking  on  everybody,  put-  ^jj^  i^w  because  we  might  embarrass  some- 
thw  them  in  JaU.  Here,  Ife  Just  the  opposite:      body?"  He  lies  on  his  l)ed  tired,  eyes  nar- 

They  want  us  to  pick  on  everybody  and  put     rowed  to  silts.  "Well, "em.  If  I  come  to 

them  In  Jail." 

He  leans  his  left  arm  on  the  podium,  ex- 
nlalnlng:  "Recycling  is  the  direction  we 
Ihould  go.  Recycle  waste  and  recycle  what  we 
UM.  Our  raw  materials  are  not  Inexhaustible, 
nor  are  air  and  water.  .  .  ." 

Ruckelshaus'  public  success  has  been 
scarred  by  personal  tragedy.  During  his  last 
year  at  Harvard,  he  met  a  girl  from  Balti- 
more In  his  juvenUe-dellnquency  class,  and 
they  married.  On  March  31,  1961.  she  gave 
birth  to  twin  girls,  and  died  three  days  later 
of  compUcattons.  Then  on  Labor  Day  week- 
end 1962,  BUI  and  his  dad  went  fishing  on 
Lake  Michigan  with  friends.  They  anchored 
a  boat  about  a  mUe  and  a  half  from  Hog 
Wand  and  rowed  to  some  smaller  Islands. 
They  wore  waders,  and  walked  In  the  rocky 
shaUows  fishing  for  smallmouth  bass.  The 
fishing  was  great,  but  a  storm  blew  up,  and 
they  decided  to  return  to  the  larger  boat 


At  an  opening  meettog  that  evening,  he 
gives  a  short,  extemporaneous  talk,  and  asks 
for  questions  from  the  audience. 

"Mr.  Rooslouse."  Bays  a  lady,  "to  the  Nixon 
Administration,  which  comes  first,  the  en- 
vironment or  the  economy?" 

"If  the  environment  doesn't  come  first,"  he 
replies,  "there  won"t  be  any  economy.  .  .  . 
We  will  make  It  profitable  to  clean  up  by 
making  It  unprofitable  to  continue  business 
as  usual."  Someone  mentions  air  pollution 
In  Gary.  Ind.  It"e  so  thick  says  BlU.  "you  can 
practically  chto  yourself  on  the  particulate 
matter."' 

Later,  an  aide  reads  Ruckelshaus  the  names 

of  groups  at  the  meeting:  Sierra  Club,  Ecol-     

Blu's  father,  another  man  and  a  boy  started     ogy    Action,    the    Junior    League — "In    the    ^^j.  myself  Mr  Httghes,  and  Mr.  Mn,LER — 

_ ...„..,.  v„,*  .„.^,,rn    T,nt.>,     Junior  League  lt"s  The  Year  of  the  Environ-  ".^     Resolution     67.     which 

ment.'"  the   aide   says.   "and.   oh,   the   con-     "-^ 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK, 
APRIL  18-24.  1971 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  Secretaries  Week  Is  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  management  the  role 
of  the  professional  secretary.  It  is  an 
occasion  for  a  reexamination  of  the  con- 
tribution the  secretary  can  make  by 
freeing  her  employer  from  time-consum- 
ing tasks,  thus  making  It  possible  for 
her  employer  to  redouble  his  effective- 
ness. 

The  contributions  which  can  be  made 
by  a  professional  secretary  are  limitless, 
as  the  Members  of  this  body  are  only 
too  well  aware. 

Neither  time  nor  business  nor  the  sec- 
retarial profession  stands  still.  Experi- 
enced secretaries  are  no  longer  satisf.ed 
with  merely  obtaining  a  position  and 
then  enjoying  a  static  situation.  They 
look  for  new  challenges  and  set  them- 
selves increasingly  higher  goals. 

In  agreement  v.'ith  the  purposes  ol 
Secretaries  Week,  I  have  introduced- 


out.  Bill  saw  the  little  boat  overtiirn.  Both 
men  drowned,  but  the  boy  got  his  waders 
off  and  swam  back  to  shore.  Bill,  Don  Mosl- 
man,  a  lifelong  friend  and  now  an  assistant 
administrator  at  EPA,  and  the  boy  spent  the 
night  on  the  Island  before  the  Coast  Guard 
picked  them  up. 

Christmas,  1961,  Bill  met  Jill  Strickland  at 
his  aunt  and  uncle's  In  Indianapolis.  "She 
told  me  she  thought  I  was  pretty  rtuffy."  JiU, 
who  became  his  second  wife,  has  an  MA  to 
education  from  Harvard,  and  two  years  at 
Indiana  University  law  school.  The  first  year 
they  were  married.  Jill  entered  the  Indian- 
apolis golf  championship,  and  came  In 
third.  "She  would-a  made  a  helluva  golfer 
If  she  hadn't  married  me,"  says  Ruckelshaus. 
JUl  Is  5'  9"  and  a  driver:  She  has  a  variety 
of  volunteer  Jobs,  tocludlng  chairwoman  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  ad- 
visory councU.  BUI  calls  her  "JUly."  Some- 
times she  calls  him  "Mr.  Solid  Waste  of  1971." 
They  have  four  girls  and  a  boy.  WUUam  Jus- 
tice. "He  and  I."  says  Ruckelshaus.  "spend 
all  our  time  runntog  around  raising  the 
toilet  seats." 

"PubUc  awareness  Is  so  totense  It  wUl  de- 
mand that  we  comB  to  gripe  v^lth  the  prob- 
lems. .  .  .  citizens  simply  rising  up  and  say- 


sumers  and  utUltles  both  said  you  were 
great. 

"M'gawdl"" — mock  horror,  eyebrows  up,  the 
word  shoots  from  the  side  of  Bill's  mouth — 
"something's  wrong.  Those  guys  should  be 
out  there  hltttog  each  other." 

Ruckelshaus,  under  moumttog  pressure, 
has  few  releases  except  his  humor.  He  doesn"t 
smoke.  He  Is  an  amateur  botanist,  and  once 
got  up  at  4  a.m.  to  work  to  his  garden.  On 
Friday  nights,  he  watches  the  horror  movlee. 
"JUly  hides  her  head  under  the  covers — 
scares  her  to  death.  The  ones  I  like  best  are 
where,  about  ten  minutes  Into  the  film,  one 
guy  says  to  another,  'It's  someone  ...  or 
something." "  He  mentions  GodziUa.  a  late- 
show  horror,  and  can  do  a  good  hulking 
Impression.  Is  Godzilla  a  pretty  big  thtog  for 
him?  "Godzilla  Is  pretty  clearly  a  balloon." 
he  says  with  disappointment. 

On  July  1,  Ruckelshaus  gets  his  first  test. 
U.S.  Industry  will  begin  applying  for  permits 
to  dump  effluent  toto  our  navigable  rivers 
and  tributaries  tinder  the  1899  Refuse  Act. 
The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  wUl  Issue 
the  permits,  but  EPA  wlU  have  to  check  water 
standards  and  monitor  the  performances  of 


would  authorize  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  last  full 
week  of  April  as  National  Secretaries 
Week.  I  hope  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  schedule  this  Joint  resolution  for  con- 
sideration at  an  early  date. 


RELEASE  OP  JAILED  SOVIET  JEWS 
SOUGHT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  efforts  of 
Prof.  Herbert  Paper  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  obtain  the  release  of  Mikhail 
Zand  from  Russia. 

Mr.  Zand,  a  student  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  literature,  has  been  arrested  by 
Soviet  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  published  in  the  Detroit 
Jewish  News  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Pkofkssok  Trtiko  to  WnT  Rkleasc  or  J^H'XD 
Sovrrr    Jrws 

Herbert  Paper,  profeeaor  of  linguistics  and 
Near  Eastern  languages  at  the  Unlverslt^y  of 
Michigan,  Is  actively  seeking  the  release  of 
the  40  Soviet  citizens — one  a  personal  filend 
— who  were  arrested  while  participating  In 
a  peaceful  protest  In  Moecow  Saturday.  Two 
were  sent  to  an  Insane  asylum  and  the  <^er 
38  to  prison  for  15  days  on  a  charg^  of 
••minor  hooliganism." 

They  were  proteetlng  against  the  practice 
of  Soviet  authorities  of  holding  a  nu«iber 
of  persons,  contrary  to  Soviet  law,  beyond 
a  certain  time  without  bringing  charges 
against  them. 

With  the  help  of  Abraham  Udovlch,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Princeton  now  on  research  leafe  in 
England,  Paper  was  able  to  leam  that  tlllc- 
hall  Zand,  a  young  specialist  In  Arabic!  and 
Persian  literature  and  a  mutual  friend,!  was 
Involved  In  the  Soviet  action.  ! 

Paper  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  New  york 
Times  protesting  the  Soviet  charges  against 
the  Jews  and  said  he  hopes  to  enlist!  the 
aid  of  his  U.  of  M.  colleagues  and  either 
scholars  In  a  statecnent. 

In  his  letter.  Dr.  Paper  wrote  that  ^and 
Is  well  known  for  his  scholarly  accomplish- 
ments. "Those  who  know  him  personalis  can 
attest  that  hooliganism  and  Zand  are  sim- 
ply not  a  possible  combination.  He  Is  a 
warm,  gentle  soul  who  exemplifies  the  bept  In 
scholarship.  His  letters  to  me  have  been 
models  of  professional  probity  and  full  of 
personal  warmth  about  his  family  and  his 
hopes  for  his  son  and  daughter.  It  lUHjigjens 
also  to  be  a  fact  that  he  Is  In  poor  haalth. 

"Not  unrelated  to  Zand's  arrest  Inust 
surely  be  the  news  that  on  March  iji  he 
formally  submitted  the  required  paper^  re- 
questing exit  visas  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily to  be  united  with  relatives  In  Israel," 
Dr.  Paper  said. 


"My  appeal  on  Mikhail  Zand's  behalf  would 
be  as  strong  and  passionate  if  he  were  only 
an  ordlnaary  Russian  Jew  who  had  never 
published  a  word,  suid  my  protest  Is  Indeed 
registered  on  behalf  of  all  who  were  arrested 
with  him.  I  protest  with  all  my  heart  against 
this  further  example  of  Soviet  harrasement. 
Let  Mlfchai)  Zand's  name  be  added  to  those 
magnificent  valiant  who  have  been  pubUcly 
demanding  their  rights  as  human  beings  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  call  specifically  on  fellow 
scholars  to  appeal  to  the  Soviet  government 
to  rectify  this  reprehensible  treatment  of 
those  Individuals  and  especially  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  Jdikhall  Zand.  What 
will  It  harm  the  mighty  USSR  if  the  Zands 
are  permitted  to  live  and  flourish  In  Israel?" 

Paper  and  Zand  have  corresponded  in 
Yiddish  since  meeting  at  a  conference  in 
Iran  several  years  ago. 

The  professor  Is  trying  to  get  further  in- 
formation from  England  that  he  can  submit 
to  scientific  organizations  In  the  Soviet 
Union  m  Zand's  behalf. 


THE  JARRING  MISSION— m 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  passage  of  Resolution  242  by  the 
United  Nations  In  1967  and  the  conse- 
quent appointment  of  Dr.  Qimnar  Jar- 
ring as  special  envoy  to  the  Middle  East, 
little  hope  for  constructive  progress  was 
evident  until  the  United  States  initiative 
in  1969.  The  Jarring  mission  was  resumed 
as  r  result  and  a  glimmer  of  hop>e  was 
seen.  In  recent  months,  however,  the 
talks  have  been  stalled  once  again. 

To  help  better  understand  the  hope- 
fully temjjorary  impasse  in  the  negotia- 


tions, Mr.  Clyde  R.  Mark,  of  the  Congres- 
sional Resetirch  Service,  prepared  an 
analysis  of  the  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween UJ^.  Ambassador  Jarring  and  the 
Governments  of  Israel  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  The  study  was  completed 
March  30,  1971,  and  examines  the  letters 
exchanged  through  February  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  highly  commend  this 
analysis  to  the  Senate  and  to  anyone 
interested  in  gaining  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  conflicts  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
analysis  and  the  texts  of  the  letters  ex- 
changed, as  reported  In  the  London 
Times  of  March  11,  1971,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
smd  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Abab-Israxli  Peacx  Negotiations:  Exchanoi 
or  liKTnais  Bktwxkn  U.N.  Ambassaoos  Jab- 
king  AND  THX  OOVZBNMXNTS  OT  ISRAKL  AMD 

THS  United  Asab  Rkfwlic,  Pebkuabt  1971 
(By  Clyde  R.  Mark,  analyst  In  Middle  Eastern 

Affairs,  Foreign  Affairs  Division,  March  30, 

1971) 

On  March  1,  1971,  the  Times  of  London 
published  what  purpcxted  to  be  a  letter  from 
U.N.  Special  Representative  Ounnar  Jarring 
to  the  government  of  Israel,  a  similar  letter 
from  Jarring  to  the  government  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  (Egypt) ,  and  the  Egyptian  and 
Israeli  replies  to  Jarring. 

Summaries  of  the  main  points  of  the  letters 
are  listed  below.  Following  the  summaries  Is 
a  section  of  notes  which  attempts  to  point 
out  the  apparent  differences  in  interpreta- 
tion in  the  Jarring  letters,  the  Egyptian 
reply,  and  the  Israeli  reply. 
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NOTES 


JASSING,    FEBRXTART     8,     1S71 

(1)  Israel  to  withdraw  from  occv  pled 
U_AJl.  territories  to  "the  former  Internat^nal 
botindary." 

(3)  Establish  demilitarized  zones. 


(3)  Arrange  "Practical  security"  for  3>ann 
al-Shaykh. 

(4)  Guarantee  free  navigatioin  throug|i  the 
Strait  of  Tlran. 

(5)  Guarantee  free  navigation  through  the 
Suez  Canal. 

(fl)  Israel  and  the  U.AJI.  to  accept  a  mu- 
tual contmitment  to  end  the  war. 

(7)  Israel  and  the  VS. AM.  to  acknowledge 
each  other's  independence.  | 

(8)  Mutual  acknowledgement  of  {each 
other's  right  to  live  In  peace  within  sfcure 
and  recognized  boundaries. 

(9)  Each  side  to  stop  all  hostile  acts 
against  the  other. 

(10)  Mutual  noninterference  In  don^estlc 
affairs. 

(11)  Set  a  hl^  priority  on  a  Just  settle- 
ment of  the  refugee  problem. 


(13)  Mutual,  simultaneous  commltmekit  to 
all  of  the  above  points. 

(It) 
(M) 

(«•) 


TTNTrKD  ARAB  RRPtTBLIC,  VEBRUART    18,   1S71 

( 1 )  Israel  to  withdraw  from  the  Sinai  and 
the  Gaza  Strip. 

(2)  Establish  demilitarized  zones  astride 
the  borders  and  extending  an  equal  distance 
on  both  sides. 

(3)  Station  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  at 
Sharm  al-Shaykh. 

(4)  Guarantee  free  navigation  through 
Tlran  "in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
International  law." 

(6)  Guarantee  free  navigation  through  the 
Suez  Canal  "in  accordance  with  the  1888  Con- 
stantinople Convention." 

(6)  Mutual  commitment  to  end  the  war. 

(7)  Mutual  acknowledgement  of  inde- 
pendence. 

(8)  Mutual  acknowledgement  of  right  to 
live  In  peace  within  secure,  recognized 
boundsoles. 

(9)  Stop  hostile  acts. 

(10)  Mutual  noninterference  In  domestic 
affairs. 

(11)  A  Just  settlement  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem in  accordance  with  U.N.  resolutions. 


(13)  ".  .  .  accepts  to  carry  out  on  a  recip- 
rocal basis  all  its  obligations.  ...""...  the 
U.AJt.  would  give  a  commitment.  .  .  ." 

(13)  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  to  Include 
four  permanent  members  of  the  Secvirlty 
Council. 

(14) 

(15) 
(18) 

(17) 


TSRAEL,    rXBRrART    SS,  19T1 

(1)  Israel  to  withdraw  to  "scciire,  recog- 
nized and  agreed  boundaries  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  peace  agreement."  Israel  will  not 
withdraw  to  the  June  4,  1967,  borders. 

(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5)  State  explicitly  Israel's  right  to  free 
passage  through  Suez. 

(8)  Mutual  commitment  to  end  the  war. 

(7)  Mutual  acknowledgement  of  inde- 
pendence. 

(8)  Mutual  acknowledgement  of  right  to 
live  in  peace  within  secure,  recognized 
bounxlaries. 

(9)  Stop  hostile  acts. 

(10)  Mutual  noninterference  In  domestic 
affairs. 

(11)  A  refugee  settlement  to  be  nego- 
tiated— compensation  to  be  paid  for  lands 
and  property;  planned  rehabilitation  for  the 
refugees. 

(12)  "Israel  would  give  undertakings  ..." 


(13) 

(14)  Mutual  nonpartlclpatlon  In  hostUe 
alliances. 

(15)  Mutual  prohibition  against  stationing 
of  foreign  troops  hostile  to  either  state. 

(18)  U.A.R.  to  end  economic  warfare  and 
boycott. 

(17)  U.AJI.  to  end  Interference  in  Israeli 
international  relations. 


(I)  Israeli  Withdratoal:  Jarrlng's  phrase 
"International  boimdary"  refers  to  the  line 
from  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to  the  Mediterranean 
which  served  as  the  border  between  Egypt 
and  British  Mandate  Palestine,  and  which 
tiecame  the  Armistice  line  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  from  1948  to  1987.  Secretary  of 
State  WlUlam  Rogers  referred  to  the  same 
International  boundary  in  his  speech  of  De- 
cember 9,  1989,  and  his  news  conference  01 
March  16,  1971. 

If  Egypt  and  Israel  accepted  the  interna- 
tional boundary,  the  Gaza  Strip  would  be  In 
Israel.  Egypt's  reply  to  Jarring  clearly  de- 
mands Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Oaza 
Strip  and  the  Sinai.  Israel's  reply  to  Jarring 
clearly  states  that  Israel  will  not  return  to 
the  boundaries  that  prevailed  on  June  4, 
1967.  Israel  wants  to  negotiate  new  bound- 
aries. 

(3)  Demilitarized  Zones:  The  Egyptian 
reply  to  Jarring  adds  that  the  demilitarized 
zones  must  straddle  the  borders — both  Israel 
and  Egypt  would  have  a  demilitarized  space 
along  their  side  of  their  common  border.  The 
"equal  distant"  phrase  in  the  Egyptian  reply 
means  that  both  sides  would  have  the  same 
amount  of  demilitarized  space  on  their  side; 
for  example,  a  ten-mile-wide  demilitarized 
zone  along  the  border  would  extend  five  miles 
Into  Egypt  and  five  miles  into  Israel. 

Israel  did  not  respond  to  the  Jarring  point 
on  a  demilitarized  zone.  Israel  has  stated  In 
the  past  that  Its  territory  Is  sovereign  and 
will  not  be  subject  to  any  outside  control. 
Israel  also  has  stated  that  It  would  not  allow 
foreign  troops  to  be  stationed  on  its  terri- 
tory, a  possible  point  of  contention  should  a 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force  be  formed  to  patrol 
borders  or  demilitarized  zones. 

(3)  Sharm  al-Shaykh:  Egypt's  concession 
of  sovereignty  to  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force 
may  answer  Jarrlng's  call  Tor  "practical  secu- 
rity." The  Egyptian  answer  also  rebuffs  any 
Israeli  Intention  to  keep  Sharm  al-Omykh. 

Israel  did  not  respond  to  Jarrlng's  point 
on  Sharm  al-Shaykh,  probably  because  Israel 
includes  the  area  among  the  to-be-negotlated 
border  problems.  Prime  Minister  Oolda  Melr 
has  called  Israeli's  control  over  Sharm  al- 
Shaykh  a  "legitimate  security  requirement." 
Apparently,  Israel  intends  to  keep  Sharm  al- 
Shaykh. 

(4)  Strait  of  Tiran  Navigation:  In  the 
Egyptian  reply,  the  phrase  "In  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  international  law" 
could  be  Interpreted  in  two  ways:  (1)  that 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  should 
adjudicate  the  matter  of  sovereignty  and 
control;  or  (2)  that  the  conventional  laws  of 
the  territorial  sea  apply  to  the  Strait. 

Israel  did  not  reply  to  Jarrlng's  point  on 
the  Strait  of  Tlran.  If  Israel  retains  Sharm 
al-Shaykh,  navigation  through  the  Strait 
would  be  under  laraeU  control. 

(6)  Suez  Canal  Navigation:  The  1888  Con- 
stantinople Convention  contains  ambiguous 
and  conflicting  wording  on.  the  status  of  the 
Canal  in  war.  Israel  wants  a  separate  clause 
In  a  peace  treaty  specifically  guaranteeing 
Israeli  passage  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

(6)  End  of  War:  Jarring,  Israel,  and  Egypt 
appear  to  agree  on  this  point. 

(7)  Independence:  Appcu«nt  agreement. 

(8)  Secure  Boundaries:  Apparent  agree- 
ment. 

(9)  No  Hostile  Acts:  Apparent  agreement. 
(10  Noninterference  in  Domestic  Affairs: 

Apparent  agreement. 

(II)  Refugees:  Jarrlng's  suggestion  of  ap- 
plying a  high  priority  to  the  refugee  Issue 
probably  meets  with  eveiryone's  approval.  The 
Egyptian  caveat  "In  accordance  with  UJ*. 
resolutions"  is  usually  understood  to  refer 
to  paragraph  11  of  U.N.  Resolution  194  (III) 
of  December  11,  1948,  which  says  that  the 
Arab  refugees  should  be  offered  a  choice  be- 
tween compensation  or  repatriation.  The 
IsraeU  suggeeuoo  for  negoOatiocu  on  the 


refugee  issue  Is  in  keeping  with  past  Israeli 
policy  for  resettlement  of  the  Arab  refugees 
in  other  Arab  countries.  Israel  agrees  to  pay 
compnesatlon  for  land  and  property,  but  the 
Arabs  usually  Include  compensation  for 
damages.  The  Israeli  word  "rehabilitation"  Is 
probably  a  euphemism  for  resettlement. 

One  point  not  raised  by  Jarring,  Israel,  or 
Egypt  Is  the  definition  of  refugee — does 
refugee  Include  Jews  who  left  property  and 
land  in  Arab  countries  when  they  moved  to 
Israel? 

( 12)  Commitment:  Egypt  says  It  will  make 
the  commitment  called  for  In  the  Jarring 
letter;   Israel  implies  that  it  will  also. 

(13)  U.N.  Peacekeeping  Force: 'B^gyptwtLntB 
to  include  troops  from  the  "big  four" 
nations.  Prance,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States,  In  the 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force  so  that  the  big 
four  wlU  take  an  active  part  in  the  peace 
settlement.  Israel  opposes  big  four  involve- 
ment. 

(14)  Hostile  Alliances:  An  Israeli  point 
added  to  nullify  or  counteract  mutual  de- 
fense pacts  among  the  Arab  states,  such  as 
the  defense  treaty  which  appeared  In  late 
May-early  June  1967.  In  mid-March  1971, 
Syria  and  Egypt  announced  that  their  two 
countries  had  signed  another  mutual  defense 
pact.  If  Egypt  and  Israel  signed  a  peace 
agreement,  Egyptian  troops  theoretically 
could  be  placed  on  Syrlain  soil,  and  could 
continue  the  war.  Syria  has  refused  to  discuss 
peace  with  Israel.  Two  open  questions  are: 
Would  this  clause  apply  to  Egyptian  mem- 
bership in  the  Arab  League?  Would  this 
clause  preclude  a  U.S.-Israell  mutual  defense 
agreement? 

(16)  Hostile  Troops:  An  Israeli  point  added 
to  avoid  stationing  other  Arab  troops  in 
Egpyt  to  continue  the  war  after  Egypt  and 
Israel  signed  a  peace  agreement. 

(16)  Boycott:  An  Israeli  point  aimed  at  the 
Arab  League  boycott  of  Israeli  goods  and 
foreign  firm  which  deal  with  Israel. 

(17)  Interference  uHth  Israeli  Foreign  Re- 
lations: An  Israeli  point  aimed  at  Arab  pres- 
sure on  "third  world"  states  to  avoid  con- 
tact with  Israel. 

CoNFucT  OF  View  Between  Israel  and  Egtpt 
Made  Ci,ear  in  Jarring  Docuionts 

Documents  understood  to  be  the  original 
letter  by  Dr.  Gunnar  Jarring,  the  United  Na- 
tions special  envoy  In  the  Middle  East,  to 
Egypt  and  Israel  and  the  Egyptian  reply,  have 
been  made  available  to  United  Press  Interna- 
tional by  diplomatic  sources  In  Cairo. 

Dr.  Jarring  sought  a  commitment  from 
Israel  to  withdraw  from  the  whole  of  Binal 
in  return  for  an  Egyptian  undertaking  to 
"enter  into  a  peace  agreement."  Egypt  agreed 
but  Insisted  that  the  Israelis  should  also  pull 
out  of  the  Gaza  sector.  Israel  accepted  the 
principle  of  withdrawal  but  only  to  "secure 
recognized  and  agreed  boundaries  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  peace  agreement"  and  "not 
to  the  pre-June  1967  lines." 

PaoposALs  To  Break  Deadlock 
Cairo. — ^Dr.  Jarrlng's  letter  is  as  follows: 
I  have  been  following  with  a  mixture  of 
restrained  optimism  and  growing  concern  the 
resumed  discussion  under  my  auspices  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Middle  East  question. 

My  restrained  optimism  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  my  view  the  parties  are  seriously 
defining  their  positions  and  wish  to  move 
forward  to  a  permanent  peace. 

My  growing  concern  Is  that  each  side  un- 
yieldingly Insists  that  the  other  make  certain 
commitments  before  being  ready  to  proceed 
to  the  stage  of  formulating  the  provisions  to 
be  included  in  final  peace  agreement.  There 
Is — as  I  see  it — a  serious  risk  that  we  shaU 
find  ourselves  In  the  same  deadlock  as  existed 
during  the  first  three  years  of  my  mission. 
I,  therefore,  feel  that  I  sttovUd  at  this  stage 


make  clear  my  views  on  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  and  accepted  settlement 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  prin- 
ciples of  Security  Council  Resolution  Wa4a/ 
67,  which  the  parties  have  agreed  to  carry 
out  In  all  Its  parts. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  possibility  to  break  the  Imminent  dead- 
lock arising  from  the  differing  views  (of) 
Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  as  to  the 
priority  to  be  given  to  commitments  and 
undertakings — which  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
real  cause  for  the  present  Immobility — Is  for 
me  to  seek  from  each  side  the  parallel  and 
simultaneous  commitments  which  seem  to  be 
Inevitable  prerequisites  of  an  eventual  peace 
settlement  between  them. 

It  should  thereafter  be  possible  to  proceed 
at  once  to  formulate  the  provisions  and 
terms  of  a  peace  agreement  not  only  for 
those  topics  covered  by  the  commitments 
but  with  equal  priority  for  other  topics  and 
In  particular  the  refugee  question. 

Specifically,  I  wish  to  request  the  Govern- 
ments of  Israel  and  the  U.A.R.  to  make  to 
me  at  this  stage  the  following  prior  com- 
mitments simultaneously  and  on  condition 
that  the  other  party  makes  Its  conmiltments, 
and  subject  to  the  eventual  satisfactory  de- 
termination of  all  other  aspects  of  a  peace 
settlement,  including  in  particular  a  Just 
settlement  of  the  refugee  problem: — 

Israel  would  give  a  commitment  to  with- 
draw its  forces  from  occupied  U.AJI.  terri- 
tory to  the  former  international  boundary 
between  Egypt  and  the  British  Mandate  of 
Palestine  on  the  understanding  that  satis- 
factory arrangements  are  made  for: 

a. — Establishing  demilitarized  Bonas; 

b. — Practical  security  arrangements  In  the 
Sharm  el  Sheikh  area  for  guaranteeing  free- 
dom of  navigation  through  the  Straits  of 
Tlran;  and 

c. — ^Freedom  of  navigation  through  the 
Suez  Canal. 

The  U.AJI.  would  give  a  commitment  to 
enter  into  a  peace  agreement  with  Israel  and 
to  make  explicit  therein  to  Israel — on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis — undertakings  and  acknowl- 
edgments covering  the  following  subjects: 

a. — Termination  of  all  claims  of  states  of 
belligerency; 

b. — Respect  for  and  acknowledgment  of 
each  other's  independence; 

c. — ^Respect  for  and  acknowledgment  of 
each  other's  right  to  live  In  peace  within 
secure  and  recognized  botmdarlas; 

d. — Responsibility  to  do  all  In  their  powar 
to  ensure  that  acts  of  belligerency  or  hostil- 
ity do  not  originate  from  or  are  not  com- 
mitted from  within  the  respective  terri- 
tories against  the  population,  citizens  or 
property  of  the  other  party;  and 

c. — Non-interference  In  each  other's  do- 
mestic affairs. 

In  making  the  above-mentioned  suggestion 
I  am  conscious  that  I  am  requesting  both 
sides  to  make  serious  commitments  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  present  situation  requires 
me  to  take  this  step. 

[Delivered  to  both  sides  on  Feb.  8,  1971.] 

Israel  Terms  for  Acreeicent 

Tel  Aviv. — Following  Is  the  oflldal  English 
text  of  the  statement  delivered  to  Dr.  Jarring 
on  Febniary  26,  1971,  by  Mr.  Yoeef  Tekoah, 
Israel's  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations: 

Pursuant  to  our  meetings  on  February  8 
and  February  17.  I  am  instructed  to  convey 
to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  U.A3.,  the 
f  oUowlng : 

Israel  views  favourably  the  expression  by 
the  U.A  Ji.  of  its  readiness  to  enter  into  peace 
agreement  with  Israel  and  reiterates  that  It 
Is  prepared  for  meaningful  negotiations  on 
all  subjects  relevant  to  a  peace  agreement 
between  the  two  countries. 

The  Government  of  Israel  wishes  to  state 
that  the  peace  agreetnent  to  be  concluded 
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between  Israel  and  the  U.A.R.  should  Intt 
alia  Include  the  provisions  set  out  beloi 

A. — Israel  would  give  xindertaklngs  cov< 
Ing  the  following: — 

1.  Declared  and  explicit  decision  to  regafd 
the  conflict  between  Israel  and  the  tJ-A^. 
as  finally  ended,  and  termination  of  411 
claims  and  states  of  war  and  acts  of  h<»- 
tlUty  or  belligerency  between  Israel  and  tfce 
U.A.R.:  I 

3.  Reepect  for  and  acknowledgement  pf 
the  sovereignty,  territorial  Integrity  and  pp- 
lltlcal  Independence  of  the  U.AJi.:  , 

3.  Respect  for  and  acknowledgement  Jf 
the  right  of  the  U.A.R.  to  live  In  pea» 
within  secure  and  recognized  boimdartes: 

4.  Withdrawal  of  Israel  armed  forces  fro>n 
the  Israel-U.AJl.  ceasefire  line  to  the  secu»e, 
recognized  and  agreed  boundaries  to  be  ds- 
tabllshed  In  the  peace  agreement.  Israel  will 
not  withdraw  to  the  pre-Jime  5.  1967,  Unas: 

6.  In  the  matter  of  the  refugees  and  the 
claims  of  both  parties  In  this  connexion. 
Israel  Is  prepared  to  ne^late  with  the  goir- 
emments  directly  involved  on: — 

a — The  payment  of  compensation  lor 
abandoned  lands  and  property:  «md. 

b — Participation  In  the  planning  of  the  i  b- 
habllltatlon  of  the  refugees  In  the  region. 

Once  the  obligations  of  the  parties  tp- 
wards  the  settlement  of  the  refugees  IssUe 
have  been  agreed  neither  party  shall  be 
under  claims  from  the  other  Inconsistent 
with  Ite  sovereignty:  1 

6.  The  responslbUlty  for  ensuring  that  to 
warlike  act,  or  act  of  violence,  by  any  org|i- 
nlzatlon,  group  or  Individual  originates  tT(kn 
or  Is  committed  In  the  territory  of  Isriel 
against  the  population,  armed  forces  or  pro|j- 
erty  of  the  U_A.R.;  I 

7.  Non-interference  In  the  domestic  affafrs 
of  the  U.A.R.; 

8.  Non-partlclpatlon  by  Israel  In  hostile 
alliances  against  the  U-A.R.  and  the  prohll)!- 
tlon  of  jrtatlonlng  of  troops  of  other  parties 
which  maintain  a  state  of  belligerency 
against  the  U.A.R.  J 

B.  The  U.A.R.  undertakings  In  the  peace 
agreement  with  Israel  would  Include: —    ' 

1.  Declared  and  explicit  decision  to  regard 
the  conflict  between  the  U.A.R.  and  Israel 
as  finally  ended  and  termination  of  all  claims 
and  states  of  war  and  acts  of  hostility  or 
belligerency  between  the  U.A.R.  and  Israel; 

2.  Respect  for  and  acknowledgement  of  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  Integrity  and  f>oUtl^al 
Independence  of  Israel;  j 

3.  Respect  for  and  acknowledgement  of  tpe 
right  of  Israel  to  live  In  peace  within  secure 
and  recognized  boundaries  to  be  determined 
In  the  peace  agreement; 

4.  The  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  po 
war-like  act,  or  act  of  violence,  by  any  or^- 
nlzatlon,  group  or  Individual  originates  fr<Jm 
or  Is  committed  In  the  territory  of  the  tJ.AjR. 
against  the  population,  armed  forces  jor 
property  of  Israel;  , 

6.  Non-interference  In  the  domestic  affajrs 
of  Israel; 

6.  An  explicit  undertaking  to  guarantee 
free  passage  for  Israel  ships  and  cargoes 
through  the  Suez  Canal; 

7.  Termination  of  economic  warfare  In  pJl 
Its  manifestations.  Including  boycott,  andjof 
Interference  In  the  normal  International 
relations  of  Israel;   and,  i 

8.  Non-partlclpatlon  by  the  T7.AJI.  jln 
hostile  alliances  against  Israel  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  stationing  of  troops  of  other 
parties  which  maintain  a  state  of  belllgeredcy 
against  Israel. 

The  V.AM.  and  Israel  should  enter  Intq  a 
peace  agreement  with  each  other  to  be  Ex- 
pressed In  a  binding  treaty  In  accordaqce 
with  normsU  International  law  and  precedejit, 
and  containing  the  above  undertakings. 

The  Oovernment  of  Israel  believes  taat 
now  that  the  U.A.R.  has  through  Ambasacjor 
Jarring  expressed  Its  wlUlngness  to  enter  ii  ito 
a  peace   agreement   with   Israel,   and  bcf.h 


partlee  have  presented  their  basic  positions, 
they  should  now  pursue  their  negotiations  in 
a  detailed  and  concrete  manner  without 
prior  conditions  so  as  to  cover  all  the  points 
listed  In  their  respective  documents  with  a 
view  to  concluding  a  peace  agreement. — 
Agence  Prance  Presse. 

TXrr  OF  THE  EOTPTIAN  EEPLT 

The  U.AJI.  haa  informed  your  Excellency 
that  it  accepts  to  carry  out  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  all  its  obligations  a5  provided  for  in 
Security  Council  Resolution  242/1967  with 
a  view  to  achieving  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
the  Middle  East. 

On  the  same  basis,  Israel  should  carry  out 
all  Its  obligations  contained  In  this  resolu- 
tion. Referring  to  your  aide-Tnemoire  of 
February.  1971.  the  U.AJI.  would  give  a 
commitment  covering  the  following: — 

1.  Termination  of  all  claims  or  states  of 
belligerency : 

2.  Respect  for  and  acknowledgment  of 
each  other's  sovereignty,  territorial  Integrity 
and  political  Independence; 

3.  Respect  for  and  acknowledgment  of 
each  other's  right  to  live  in  peace  within 
secure  and  recognized  boundaries; 

4.  Responsibility  to  do  all  In  their  power 
to  ensure  that  acts  of  belligerency  or  hos- 
tility do  not  originate  from  or  are  committed 
from  within  the  respective  territories  against 
the  population,  citizens  or  property  of  the 
other  party;  and 

5.  Non-Interference  In  each  other's  domes- 
tic affairs. 

The  U.A.R.  would  also  give  a  commitment 
that: 

6.  It  ensures  the  freedom  of  navigation  In 
the  Suez  Canal  In  accordance  with  the  1888 
Constantinople  Convention; 

7.  It  ensures  the  freedom  of  navigation 
In  the  Straits  of  Tlran  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  international  law; 

8.  It  accepts  the  stationing  of  a  United 
Nations  peace-keeping  force  in  Shann  el 
Sheikh. 

To  guarantee  the  peaceful  settlement  and 
the  territorial  Inviolability  of  every  state  In 
the  area,  the  U.AJI.  would  accept: — 

a.  The  establishment  of  demilitarized 
zones  astride  the  borders  In  equal  distances; 
and 

b.  The  establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
peace-keeping  force  In  which  the  four  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council 
would  participate. 

Israel  should,  likewise,  give  a  commitment 
to  Implement  all  the  provisions  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council's  Resolution  242  of  1967.  Israel 
should  give  a  commitment  covering  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Withdrawal  of  its  armed  forces  from 
Sinai  and  the  Oaza  strip; 

2.  Achievement  of  a  just  settlement  for 
the  refugees'  problem  in  accordance  with 
United  Nations  resolutions: 

3.  Termination  of  all  claims  or  states  of 
belligerency; 

4.  Respect  for  and  acknowledgment  of 
each  other's  sovereignty,  territorial  Integrity 
and  political  independence; 

6.  Respect  for  and  acknowledgement  of 
each  other's  right  to  live  In  peace  within 
secure  and  recognlaed  boundaries; 

6.  Reeponslbdlity  to  do  ail  in  th^r  power 
to  enaure  that  acts  of  belligerency  or  hoa- 
tlllty  do  no*  originate  from  or  are  com- 
mitted tioca  within  the  reepectlve  territories 
agalDsit  the  population,  dtlzens  or  prop)«rty 
of  the  other  party; 

7.  Non-interference  in  each  other's  domes- 
tic afTaln. 

Ty>  guarantee  the  peaceful  seittlement  and 
the  territorial  inviolability  of  every  srtate  In 
the  area.  Israel  would  suxept: 

a. — The  establishment  of  demilitarized 
zones  astride  the  borders  in  equal  distances; 
and 

b. — The  establlehment  of  a  United  Nations 
peaoe-keeplng  force  In  which  the  four  per- 


manent  members  at  the  Security  Council 
would  ijartlclpate. 

When  Israel  gives  these  commitments,  the 
VJiJt.  will  be  ready  to  enter  Into  a  peace 
agreement  with  Israel  containing  all  tht 
aforementioned  obligations  as  provided  for 
in  Security  Council  Resolution  242. 

The  UA.R.  considers  that  jusit  and  lasting 
peace  cannot  be  realized  without  the  full  and 
sorupuloiis  implementation  of  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  242  of  1967  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Israeli  armed  forces  from  all  the  ter- 
ritories occupied  since  Jime  6,  1967. — UJ»J. 

[Submitted  Feb.  15,  1971.] 


NEW  PERSPECTIVES  ON  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  each  of  us  constantly  seeks  new 
perspectives  on  the  situation  In  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

The  continuing  tensions  there,  the  risk 
of  renewed  hostilities,  and  the  risk  of 
a  great  power  confrontation  underline 
the  importance  of  a  settlement  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors. 

What  should  be  the  elements  of  such 
a  settlement? 

As  we  consider  the  frustrations  of  the 
current  impasse.  It  Is  useful  to  review 
developments  since  the  6-day  war. 

Our  former  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  has  given 
us  such  a  review  in  an  address  delivered 
at  Chatham  House  in  London  on  April 
6, 1971. 

So  that  Senators  may  have  the  benefit 
of  that  review,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg's address  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  his  address.  Ambassador  Goldberg 
recited  three  principles  which  guided 
our  policy  in  the  period  following  the  6- 
day  war  and  culminating  in  Security 
Council  Resolution  242  on  November  22, 
1967: 

1.  To  return  to  the  situation  as  It  was  on 
June  4,  1967,  Is  not  a  prescription  for  peace, 
but  for  renewed  hostilities. 

2.  Clearly  the  parties  to  the  conflict  must 
be  the  parties  to  the  peace.  Sooner  or  later 
It  Is  they  who  must  make  a  settlement  In 
the  area.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  It  Is  possible 
for  nations  to  live  together  In  peace  If  they 
cannot  learn  to  reason  together. 

3.  That  others  can  and  should  help,  but 
their  contribution  should  be  "to  promote 
and  assist  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  and 
accepted  settlement." 

I  agree  with  Ambassador  Goldberg's 
assessment  that  these  principles  still 
make  sense. 

The  Ambassador  also  reviewed  the 
history  of  Resolution  242  and  its  ap- 
plication to  the  question  of  withdrawal 
of  Israel  forces.  That  the  question  of 
"secure  and  recognized  boundaries"  was 
to  be  the  subject  of  negotiations  Is  clear. 

Finally,  the  Ambassador  reviewed  the 
concessions  which  have  been  made  by 
Israel  to  date  in  the  search  for  peace. 

I  commend  Ambassador  Goldberg's 
address  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Context  or  Peace  Eftobtb  in  the 
MmDLE  East 
(By  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg) 

It  la  a  natural  temptation  for  one  who,  as 
United   States   Ambassador   to   the   United 
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Nations,  for  three  years  played  a  key  role  in 
the  debates  and  negotiations  involving  con- 
flict and  peace  in  the  Middle  East  to  offer 
bis  personal  blueprint  of  how  peace  can  best 
be  achieved. 

I  do  not  propose  to  yield  to  this  temptation. 
It  is  one  thing  to  express  concern  about  the 
situation  In  the  Middle  East  and  to  voice 
the  fervent  hop)e  that  a  peace  treaty  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  will  be  achieved — 
better  sooner  than  later.  It  is  quite  tmother 
thing  to  profess  a  monopoly  on  the  prescrip- 
tion which  thus  far  has  eluded  Israel,  the 
Arab  states.  Ambassador  Jarring  and  gov- 
ernments, Including  my  own  and  Great 
Britain,  In  attaining  a  peace  agreement. 

Accordingly,  in  lieu  of  a  blueprint,  I  wish 
to  offer  some  general  observations  about  the 
road  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Most  of 
these  relate  to  expressions  emanating  from 
my  own  country.  I  have  noted  some  similar 
attitudes  from  Great  Britain. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  start  Is  to  recall 
the  principle  that  guided  my  government, 
and  others  at  the  UN  during  the  long  period 
of  debate  and  negotiations  following  the  slx- 
day  war  and  culminating  in  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  critically  important  Resolu- 
tion 242  by  the  Seciulty  CouncU  on  22  No- 
vember 1967.  This  Is  what  I  said  at  the  time, 
not  once  but  repeatedly:  "To  return  to  the 
situation  as  It  was  on  June  4,  1967  Is  not  a 
prescription  for  peace,  but  for  renewed  hos- 
tlllUes". 

I  believe  that  this  principle  was  accurate 
then.  I  believe  It  Is  accurate  now.  And,  as  an 
American,  I  express  the  fervent  hope  and 
expectation  that  our  respective  governments 
will  remain  faithful  to  this  principle,  derived 
as  It  Is  from  the  history  of  the  last  two 
decades. 

I  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  recall  also  what 
my  government,  immediately  after  the  June 
war.  said  about  the  nature  of  a  peace  set- 
tlement in  the  Middle  East :  In  the  words  of 
President  Johnson,  "But  who  wiU  make  this 
peace  where  all  others  have  failed  for  20 
years  or  more?  Clearly  the  parties  to  the  con- 
flict must  be  the  parties  to  the  peace.  Sooner 
or  later.  It  Is  they  who  must  make  a  settle- 
ment In  the  area.  It  is  bard  to  see  bow  it  Is 
possible  for  nations  to  Uve  together  In  peace 
If  they  cannot  learn  to  reason  together."  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  British  Oovernment  In 
any  way  disagreed  with  or  disassociated  Itself 
from  this  formulation  when  made. 

Again,  I  believe  that  this  insight  was  right 
then.  I  believe  It  is  right  now.  As  an  American 
I  again  express  the  fervent  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  our  governments  will  remain 
faithful  to  this  Insight. 

Finally,  we  might  also  recall  another  prin- 
ciple agreed  upon  by  our  governments,  name- 
ly that  others  can  and  should  help,  but  their 
contribution  should  be  "to  promote  agree- 
ment and  assist  efforts  to  achieve  a  peacefiil 
and  accepted  settlement."  That  is  the  exact 
language  of  Resolution  242  of  22  November 
1967;  It  Is  also  Ambassador  Jarring's  man- 
date, and  Is  also  binding  on  both  our  gov- 
ernments which  were  principal  architects  of 
that  resolution. 

In  light  of  these  principles,  the  concept 
recently  bruited  about  In  the  Pour-Power 
discussions  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  of  a 
Big-Four  Power  UN  peacekeeping  force,  in- 
cluding American  and  Soviet  "fighting  forces" 
Is,  In  my  opinion,  a  non-starter,  completely 
lacking  In  substance  and  fraught  with  the 
most  dangerous  possible  consequences.  It  is 
true  that  this  proposal  has  been  somewhat 
blunted  In  the  last  fortnight  by  a  welcome 
declaration  of  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  that 
my  government  would  not  support  such  a 
proposal  unless  both  Israel  and  the  UAR 
agreed.  Perhaps  this  moots  the  proposition 
since  it  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  Israel 
wmld  or  should  accept  It,  In  light  of  the 
tragic  experience  of  1967.  But  whether  Israel 
accepted  It  or  not,  I  would,  nonetheless,  be 
opposed  to  such   a  proposal   on   the   basic 


grovmd  that  participation  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  United  States  in  particular,  or 
the  big  powers  in  general,  through  con- 
tingents of  fighting  mlUtary  forces  under  a 
XJN  peacekeeping  umbreUa  would  be  con- 
trary to  America's  Interests,  Britain's  in- 
terests and  the  Interests  of  world  peace. 

I  think  It  therefore  essential  tiiat  those 
governments  and  statesmen  seeking  to  help 
the  parties  resolve  this  dispute,  as  well  as  re- 
sponsible commentators,  should  recall  the 
history  and  language  of  Resolution  242,  since 
all  seem  to  agree  that  this  resolution  is  the 
key  to  a  peace  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties. If  the  dramatic  events  preceding  and  oc- 
curring during  the  six -day  war  of  early  June, 
1967,  have  dimmed  In  public  recollection, 
this  Is  doubly  the  case  with  respect  to  Reso- 
lution 242.  Just  last  week,  for  example,  the 
New  York  Times  reported  a  meeting  between 
Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynln  and  Secretary 
Rogers,  following  which  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor told  newsmen  that  It  Is  up  to  Israel,  if 
peace  is  to  be  achieved,  to  accept  the  Novem- 
ber 22, 1967  resolution  and  implement  it.  The 
Soviet  Ambassador  seems  to  have  a  lapse  of 
memory.  Israel  has  accepted  the  resolution. 
The  Important  thing  to  recall,  however,  Is 
that  the  Security  CouncU,  when  it  adopted 
the  Resolution,  did  not  adopt  the  Soviet  ver- 
sion of  it,  and  with  good  reason.  Moreover, 
the  resolution  is  not  self  implementing  but 
depends  ultimately  upon  agreement  of  the 
parties. 

Resolution  242  was  not  adopted  in  a  vac- 
uum. It  was  the  product  of  months  of  debate 
and  negotiation  at  the  United  Nations  ex- 
tending from  May  1967  before  the  war  ac- 
tually broke  out,  until  November  22  of  the 
same  year,  the  date  of  its  adoption. 

In  May  of  1967  the  late  President  Nasser  of 
the  UAR  moved  substantial  Egyptian  forces 
into  the  Slnal,  ejected  the  UN  peacekeeping 
forces,  reoccupied  the  strategic  and  previ- 
ously demilitarised  Sharm-el -Sheik  and  pro- 
claimed a  blockade  of  the  Straits  of  Tlran. 

These  were  ominous  measures.  Israel,  which 
under  American  pressure  had  withdrawn  Its 
forces  from  Slnal  and  Sharm-el-Sheik  In 
1957,  had  consistently  afiBrmed  that  a  block- 
ade of  Ite  ships  and  cargoes  seeking  to  pass 
through  the  Straits  of  Tlran  would  be  a 
cauBus  bellum.  Moreover,  faced  with  division- 
al forces  of  well  armed  UAR  troops  on  Its 
borders  and  Increasingly  provocative  state- 
ments by  Nasser  and  other  Arab  leaders,  Israel 
had  little  choice  but  to  order  mobUlzatlon  of 
Its  largely  civilian  army. 

It  was  Justified  concern  which,  therefore, 
prompted  the  Western  powers.  Including  our 
two  countries,  to  take  the  Initiative  in  con- 
voking the  Security  CouncU  in  an  attempt  to 
avert  a  conflict  by  restoring  the  situation. 

These  attempts  in  the  Security  Council  and 
through  private  diplomatic  channels  faUed 
because  of  Arab  objections  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Apparently,  whatever  the 
reason,  both  were  ready  to  risk  war  rather 
than  reestablish  the  conditions  which  had 
previovisly  prevailed  in  the  area. 

It  was  only  on  the  secoml  day  of  the  war, 
after  it  became  publicly  apparent  to  all  that 
Israel  for  all  practical  pxirposes  had  already 
won  the  war,  that  agreement  was  reached  in 
the  Security  Council  on  a  simple  resolution 
calling  for  a  ceasefire. 

The  ceasefire  resolutions  which  were  inti- 
mately adopted  during  the  tense  days  of  the 
war  differed  dramatically,  however,  from  pre- 
vious resolutions  of  the  Council  In  the  Israeli- 
Arab  wars  of  the  preceding  nineteen  years.  In 
the  earlier  resolutions,  the  call  for  a  ceasefire 
was  usuaUy  accompanied  by  a  demand  for 
a  withdrawal  of  troops  to  the  positions  held 
before  the  conflicts  erupted.  In  Jvme  of  1967. 
however,  no  withdrawal  provisions  were  in- 
corporated as  part  of  the  ceaseflre  resolutions. 
This  was  not  by  accident  but  rather  as  a 
result  of  the  reaction  by  a  majority  of  the 
Security  CouncU  to  what  had  occiured. 

As  the  debates  revealed,  the  Council  was 


unwilling  to  vote  forthwith  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  forces  because  of  the  conviction  of  a 
substantial  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  that  to  return  to  the  situation  as  it 
was  before  the  June  1967  war  would  not  be  a 
prescription  for  peace  but  a  formula  for  re- 
newed hostilities.  Proof  that  this  was  so  Is 
provided  by  the  action  of  the  Council  with 
respect  to  a  resolution  pressed  at  the  time  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  representative 
offered  a  speciflc  resolution  not  only  reaffirm- 
ing the  Council's  call  for  a  ceaseflre,  but  addi- 
tionally, condemning  Israel  as  the  aggressor 
and  demanding  a  withdrawal  of  its  forces 
to  the  positions  held  on  June  6,  1967  before 
the  conflict  erupted.  But  this  resolution  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  although  put  to  a  vote, 
did  not  command  the  support  of  the  requisite 
nine  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  unwillingness  to  support  the  Soviet 
resolution  for  a  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces 
to  the  positions  they  held  before  June  6. 1967. 
was  based  upon  the  conviction  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  the  Seciirity  CouncU  mem- 
bers that  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops 
should  this  time  be  In  the  context  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  settlement  putting 
an  end  to  the  state  of  belligerency  which 
had  prevailed  for  two  decades  resulting  from 
the  Arab  States  unwillingness  to  acknowl- 
edge and  respect  Israel's  sovereignty  and 
right  to  live. 

The  Soviet  Union  did  not  allow  the  matter 
to  rest  with  Its  defeat  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. It  called  for  a  special  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  convened  on  June  17, 
1967.  It  is  Important  to  recall  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  also  refused  to  adopt  by  the 
requisite  %  majority  a  resolution  offered  by 
Yugoslavia  and  several  other  members  and 
supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Arab 
states,  differing  somewhat  in  tone  but  not  in 
.substance  from  the  prior  Soviet  resolution. 

With  the  adjournment  of  the  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  in  September 
1967.  the  matter  once  again  reverted  to  the 
Security  Council  and  again  became  the  sub- 
ject of  further  public  debate  as  well  as  in- 
tensive private  negotiations.  These  finally 
culminated  in  the  November  22  resolution 

The  resolution  offered  by  the  British  Rep- 
resentative, my  distinguished  friend.  Lord 
Caradon,  stemmed  in  substantial  degree  from 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  the  Latin 
Americans  and  a  United  States  resolution  at- 
fered  to  the  resumed  Security  Council  meet- 
ing. The  unanimous  support  for  this  resolu- 
tion was  the  product  In  considerable  measure 
of  intensive  diplomatic  activity  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  both  at  the 
United  Nations  and  in  foreign  capitals 
throughout  the  world.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
the  various  Latin  American  countries,  India 
and  others  were  not  actively  engaged  in  the 
negotiations  and  diplomatic  activity,  but  It 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  United  States 
together  with  Great  Britain  took  the  lead  In 
the  adoption  of  the  November  22  resolution. 
Impartial  observers  reported  at  the  time  that 
the  United  States'  role  was  the  primary  one. 
As  its  representative.  I  now  confirm  the 
validity  of  this  observation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  before  the  vote 
on  the  November  22  resolution,  the  Soviet 
Union  offered  a  draft  resolution  again  calling 
for  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops  to  the  June  5 
lines.  It  did  not.  however,  press  the  resolu- 
tion to  a  vote.  Then,  and  only  then,  was  the 
stage  set  for  the  adoption  of  the  November 
22  resolution. 

It  Is  to  the  text  of  the  resolution  that  I 
now  turn,  since  It  Is  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion, illuminated  by  Its  legislative  history, 
which  expressed  the  will  of  the  Security 
Council. 

It  is  of  great  significance  in  interpreting 
the  resolution  that  it  does  not  speclflcally 
:'equlre  Israel  to  withdraw  to  the  June  6, 
1967  lines.  Rather,  It  enunciates  as  a  princi- 
ple "withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces  from 
territories  occupied  In  the  recent  conflict". 
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The  word  "aU"  does  not  precede  "terrltOTlee^ 
m  thl*  formuJatlon  or  principle.  Nor  doee  the 
article  "the"  precede  "terrttortee"  In  the  Enj- 
gllah  text  which  was  the  negotiated  doc^ 
ment.  This  waa  not  accidental  but  wa»  thp 
product  at  negotiated  design. 

Coupled  and  linked  with  the  wlthdT»w»l 
provtslon  \M  the  en\incl»tlon  of  the  d«epll(- 
held  conviction  by  many  UN  members:  tMe 
time  had  come  for  the  termination  by  the 
Arab  iUt««  of  all  clalma  of  a  state  of  bel- 
ligerency and  respect  for  and  acknowledg- 
ment by  them  of  laraeU  sovereignty  and  lis 
right  to  Uve  in  peace  within  secure  and  rec- 
ognized boundaries.  In  thla  linkage,  the 
Security  Council  realistically  acknowledgad 
that  the  Arab  states  could  not  be  left  free 
to  aaaert  the  rights  of  war,  as  they  had  be«|i 
doing,  while  Israel  was  being  called  upoC 
to  abide  by  the  rules  of  peace.  While  the 
resolution  speaks  in  terms  of  respect  for  the 
sovereignty  of  all  states  In  the  area.  It  - 
obvious  that  Its  main  thrust  Is  to  obta 
acknowledgment  of  Israel's  sovereign^ 
something  the  Arab  statee  have  been  u 
willing  until  now  to  do. 

The  resolution  further  afllrms  the  n 
■Ity  for  guaranteeing  freedom  of  narlgt- 
tlon  of  international  waterways  In  the  area, 
of  achieving  a  Just  settlement  of  the  refugfe 
problem,  and  for  guaranteeing  the  territorial 
inviolability  and  political  independence  pt 
every  state  in  the  area,  through  meaaxires  In- 
cluding the  establishment  of  demilitarized 
Bones.  In  light  of  reports  concerning  the  n^e 
of  the  Security  Council,  and  particularly  I'- 
four  leading  permanent  members,  in  coi 
nectlon  with  the  peace  settlement,  it  Is  ir^ 
portant  to  note  that  the  language  of  ttie 
resolution  speaks  in  terms  of  guaran* 
rather  than  Imposition. 

While  the  provisions  relating  to  wlthdra 
al,  renunciation  of  belligerency,  freedom 
navigation  and  settlement  of  the  refu 
problem  are  numbered  paragraphs  1  andj  2 
in  the  resolution,  they  are  all  stated  In  terflos 
of  prlnclplee  for  a  settlement.  The  reaty 
operative  part  of  the  resolution  Is  In  pam- 
graph  3  which  requests  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  designate  a  special  representative Jto 
the  Middle  East  to  establish  and  maintain 
contacts  with  the  states  concerned  In  orqer 
to  promote  agreement  and  assist  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  and  accepted  settleme|it. 
It  Is  this  paragraph  pursuant  to  whiksh 
Ambassador  Jarring  was  designated  to  un- 
dertake his  delicate  mission.  It  Is  his  naah- 
date  and  sets  forth  the  ultimate  object  of  tt»e 
whole  enterprise,  namely,  to  help  bring  abcfcjt 
agreement  between  the  parties  to  enfli|re 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In  the  area.  T^ie 
concept  of  a  Just,  agreed  upon  and  lasting 
peace  In  which  every  state  In  the  area  <»n 
Uve  In  security  Is  emphasized  and  repealled 
throughout  the  resolution.  It  cannot  be 
disputed  that  this  concern  Is  the  very  essence 
and  goal  of  Resolution  242. 

Given  this  diplomatic  history,  it  Is  Ap- 
propriate for  me  to  take  note  of  some  recent 
developments.  President  Sadat  of  the  UAR 
ha«  advised  Ambassador  Jarring  that  his 
government  la  willing  to  sign  a  peace  agrfe- 
ment  with  Israel,  although  this  offer  Is 
conditioned  with  reservations  not  embodied 
in  the  November  22  resolution.  And  Israel, 
of  course,  has  long  stated  its  fervent  desire 
to  conclude  a  peace  treaty  with  the  UiS. 
In  this  connection,  I  would  Uke  to  efca- 
phaslze  the  value  of  patience  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  grave  dlplomaUc  dilemmas  such  as 
this.  Patience  and  fortitude  can  bring  their 
own  rewards.  In  the  years  following  the 
1967  war  many  diplomats  adhered  to  the 
view  that  the  UAR  would  never  agree  to 
sign  a  peace  agreement  with  Israel  unfler 
any  circumstances.  IsBael's  inalstenoe  u^on 
a  peace  agreement  led  to  charges  of  unreal- 
Lam  and  InflexiblUty  on  its  part.  But  ev^ta 
and  the  recent  offer  of  President  Sadat  h$ve. 
at  le*ist  to  some  extent.  Justified  lantrt's 
patient  resolve  on  this  point. 
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And  not  only  has  Israel  proved  to  be 
right  in  this  respect,  but  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that,  given  the  opportunity  through 
appropriate  negotlattons.  Israel  wUl  effec- 
tlvely  discredit  the  all-too-prevelant  con- 
ception,  held  even  among  some  friends,  that 
Israel  Is  inflexible  and  unwUllng  to  display 
mAgnanlmltv  for  peace.  The  concessions  to 
riate  made  by  Israel  in  the  search  for  peace 
are  too  often  overlooked. 

Israel  wanted  to  start  with  direct  nego- 
tiations but  agreed  to  begin  with  Indirect 
negotlatioais  under  Ambassador  Jarrlng's 
auspices.  ^     ..  ,j 

Israel  wanted  the  Jarring  talks  to  be  held 
on  the  foreign  minister's  level,  but  agreed 
to  begin  on  the  ambassadorial  level. 

Israel  wanted  the  discussions  to  be  held 
close  to  the  Middle  East,  but  agreed  to  com- 
mence In  New  York. 

Israel  wanted  a  restoraUon  of  the  agreed- 
upon  ceaseflre  with  an  Indefinite  duration 
but  agreed  to  resume  negotUtlons  through 
Ambassador  Jarring  with  the  ceaseflre 
lUnlted  by  a  unilateral  declaration  of  the 
UAR. 

Israel  wanted  the  removal  of  missiles  and 
sites  conartructed  In  violation  of  the  cease- 
fire understanding  arranged  by  the  United 
States,  but  agreed  to  proceed  with  the  talks 
despite  the  Soviet  and  UAR  breach  of  this 
understanding. 

These  are  not  Insubstantial  concessions.  In 
my  view,  they  reflect  the  fervent  desire  of  the 
government  and  people  of  Israel  for  the  long 
sought  goal— a  Just  and  enduring  peace  In 
the  area. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  I  welcome 
the  assurances  of  my  government  that  Israel 
will  not  be  pressured  In  the  search  for  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  which  will  serve  the  In- 
terests of  Israel  and  Its  Arab  neighbours.  It  U 
precisely  such  a  peace  that  is  mandated  by 
Resolution  242. 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  great  pow- 
ers can  or  should  Impose  their  views  on  small 
states.  Greatness  alone  does  not  assure  a 
monopoly  on  wisdom.  Rather,  all  powers  and 
people  genuinely  Interested  In  a  settlement 
In  the  Middle  East  should  lend  their  in- 
fluence for  a  negotiated  peace  treaty  between 
the  parties  to  the  1967  conflict.  In  this  un- 
certain world,  no  one  can  guarantee  that  any- 
thing done  today  will  endure  forever.  But  I 
am  strongly  of  the  conviction  that  there  Is 
no  other  way  to  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  than  the  way  In  which  nations  through- 
out history  made  peace  which  lasts — through 
negotiated  agreements  between  the  affected 
parties  reflecting  Ijoth  magnanimity  and  a 
true  and  realistic  recognition  of  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  those  directly  concerned. 


MARY   CREESE:    A   TALENTED  AND 
DEDICATED  JOURNALIST 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  profession  of 
journalism  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  died  Sunday.  Many  throughout 
our  region,  and  especially  in  her  chosen 
profession,  and  in  Government  where  ob- 
jective reporting  is  appreciated,  mourn 
the  passing  of  Miss  Mary  Kathryn 
Creese. 

Mary  had  exceptional  talents  and  ver- 
satility. She  was  blessed  with  a  rare 
commonsense  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  so 
important  to  news  reporting  and  editing. 

The  Rock  Springs  Daily  Rocket-Min- 
er, the  newspaper  she  edited  in  Wyoming 
for  almost  10  years,  briefly  summarized 
Mary's  accomplishments  in  an  obituary 
this  week.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai, 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«co«d, 
as  follows : 


Mart  Creese  Dies  Sttnsat 
Mary  Kathryn  Creese,  56,  veteran  news- 
woman  and  news  editor  of  the  Rock  Springs 
Dally  Rocket-Miner  for  nearly  10  years,  died 
Sunday  at  2  a.m.  at  Memorial  Hospital  of 
Sweetwater  County,  where  she  had  ijeen  a 
patient  since  Friday. 

Miss  Creese,  once  nominated  for  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  In  Journalism,  had  more  than  35  years' 
experience  in  newspaper  work  In  Wyoming 
and  Colorado.  She  had  been  in  failing  health 
for  the  past  several  months. 

Before  coming  to  Rock  Springs  in  August 
1961,  Miss  Creese  had  been  wire  editor  for 
two  years  on  the  Loveland,  Colo.,  Reporter- 
Herald.  She  also  worked  23  years  on  the  Long- 
mont,  Colo.,  Times-Call  In  the  city  news 
depwirtment. 

Miss  Creese  devoted  one  full  year  exclu- 
sively to  free-lance  photography  and  writing 
dally  for  the  Denver  Post,  which  she  also 
served  as  a  correspondent  from  Longmoni 
and  Loveland. 

She  had  articles  published  in  trade  and 
law  enforcement  magazines,  with  the  latest 
story  on  news  and  law  enforcement  In  the 
October  1970  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin.  Miss  Creese  was 
the  first  woman  outside  law  enforcement  to 
have  an  article  In  the  publication.  The  same 
article  was  printed  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  Oct.  14.  1970. 

In  November  1956  Miss  Creese  and  a  co- 
worker, Jim  Matlack,  were  nominated  for  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  Journalism  for  coverage  of 
the  crash  of  the  United  Airlines  DC6B  near 
Longmont.  The  crash  resulted  from  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  bomb.  They  also  received  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associa- 
tion Citation  for  "outstanding  participation 
In  the  news  report  and  for  first  and  solid 
information  on  the  crash,  and  sharing  the 
unusual  story  with  AP  members." 

Bom  In  Robinson,  ni.,  Aug.  12,  1914,  she 
moved  to  Colorado  with  her  family  at  the  age 
of  two.  living  In  Colorado  Springs  for  two 
years  before  going  to  Longmont,  where  she 
resided  for  40  years.  She  lived  in  Loveland. 
Colo.,  three  years  before  coming  to  Rock 
Springs. 

Miss  Creese  attended  Longmont  schools  and 
was  graduated  from  Longmont  High  School 
In  1932.  She  attended  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado at  Boulder  and  at  the  time  of  her  death 
was  completing  the  Famous  Writers  School 
ccurse  of  study  in  Action  writing. 

She  was  interested  In  flying  for  many  years, 
and  at  one  'Ime  owned  and  flew  her  own  air- 
plane on  a  national  flight  to  all  of  the  48 
ccntlnental  states. 

As  a  police  reporter  Miss  Creese  partici- 
pated In  the  organization  22  years  ago  of 
the  Boulder.  Colo..  Crime  School,  which 
offered  in-service  training  for  police  officers. 
Her  wide  range  of  Interests  Included  books, 
music  and  dramatics.  She  was  organist  for 
several  churches  in  Longmont,  Boulder  and 
Estes  Park,  Colo.,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
played  the  piano  In  a  small  dance  band. 

She  maintained  her  Interest  in  dramatics, 
having  assisted  in  staging  a  Little  Theatre 
productloiLs  in  Longmont  and  the  op«re 
season  at  the  time  It  opened  in  Central  City, 

Colo.  ,  ,^„.„ 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Central  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Longmont  and  had  at- 
tended the  First  Congregational  Church 
while  a  resident  of  Rock  Springs. 

Miss  Creeee  was  well  respected  by  news 
personnel  throughout  the  state  for  her  awi- 
Uy  and  had  gained  a  reputation  •*  »  ^ 
tennlned  newswoman,  who  always  had  time 
to  laugh  despite  deadline  pressures. 

She  is  survived  by  three  brothers,  L«ren 
of  Lakewood,  Colo.,  Vernon  of  Wheat  mdge. 
and  Donald  of  Boulder;  one  sister,  Mrs.  Hmry 
(Margaret)  Starkel  of  Denver;  her  sesp- 
mother.  Bte.  Floy  M.  Creese  of  Canon  City, 
Colo.;  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  Tues- 
day at  1  p.m.  at  the  Vase  Funeral  Home.  tn« 
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Rev.  Nick  Natelll  of  the  First  Oongresslonal 
Church  officiating. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  Longmont,  Colo., 
for  services  Wednesday  at  2  pjn.  at  the 
Howe  Funeral  Chapel,  the  Rev.  Doug  Wasson. 
former  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Rock  Springs,  now  of  Colorado 
Springs,  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  in  Mountain  View  Cemetery 
in  Longmont,  Colo. 

Friends  may  call  at  the  mortuary  chapel, 
154  Elk  St..  Tuesday  untU  time  of  services. 


Let  US  not  forget  the  lessons  the  next 
time  a  group  ^pishes  to  exercise  the  right 
to  petition  Its  Oovemment. 


FDNCnOHAL   K»flCl«NCT:    THE   GOAL 


BRINKSMAN8HIP  AT  THE  MALL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  its  final 
report,  the  National  Commission  on  the 
C«8usefi  and  Prevention  of  Violence  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing open  channels  of  peaceful  protest. 

The  Commission  found ; 

Obstructions  to  peaceful  speech  and  as- 
g^mbly — whether  by  public  officials,  po- 
licemen, or  unruly  mobs — abridge  the  fun- 
damental right  to  free  expression  .  .  .  So- 
ciety's failure  to  afford  full  protection  to 
the  exercise  of  these  rights  is  probably  a 
major  reason  why  protest  sometimes  results 
in  violence.  .  .  . 

To  substantiate  that  finding,  we  need 
to  look  no  further  back  in  our  history 
than  to  the  Chicago  demonstrations  of 
1968  and  the  counterinaugural  in  Wash- 
ington in  1969. 

In  the  first  instance,  there  was  a  pol- 
icy of  tight  restrictions  designed  to  dis- 
courage protestors  from  coming  to  Chi- 
cago; in  the  second,  permits  to  demon- 
strate peacefully  were  issued  liberally. 
The  difference  in  the  outcome  of  those 
two  demonstrations  make  the  case  for 
the  Commission's  finding. 

The  chronology  of  that  policy  went 
Uke  this: 

April  16,  the  U.S.  district  court  grant- 
ed the  request  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  an  injunction  prohibiting  the 
veterans  from  sleeping  on  the  Mall. 

April  19,  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
reverses  that  decision. 

April  20,  the  Chief  Justice,  acting  on 
the  request  of  the  Justice  Department, 
reinstates  the  original  ban. 

April  21,  the  full  Supreme  Court  up- 
holds the  ban. 

At  this  point,  the  veterans  voted  to 
defy  the  ban,  and  the  situation  had 
reached  the  brink. 

Fortunately,  the  administration  re- 
treated from  the  brink  and  refused  to  en- 
force the  ban. 

And  finally,  permission  to  use  park 
land  was  granted  to  both  the  veterans 
and  another  group  of  protestors. 

Unhappily,  in  its  handling  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  veterans,  the  lessons  of  Chi- 
cago and  of  the  counterinaugural  seem  to 
have  been  forgotten. 

Instead  of  welcoming  the  exercise  of 
the  veterans'  right  to  petition  peacefully, 
the  Federal  Ctovemment  adopted  a  policy 
which  led  to  civil  disobedience  and  to  the 
brink  of  potential  violent  demonstra- 
tions. 

The  brinksmanship  policy  has  been 
dropped,  but  our  system  of  government, 
respect  for  the  right  to  petition  peace- 
fully would  have  been  better  served  if  the 
policy  had  never  been  followed. 

Let  us  add  this  experience  to  the  les- 
sons learned  from  Chicago  suid  the 
counterinaugural. 


EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 
REORGANXZATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pkrcy)  in  spon- 
soring S.  1430,  S.  1431,  S.  1432,  and  S. 
1433.  These  bills  will  promote  more  ef- 
fective management  of  the  executive 
branch  by  establishing  four  new  depart- 
ments to  consolidate  functions  relating 
to  community  development,  natural  re- 
sources, human  resources,  and  economic 
affairs. 

PEESmENTIAL    LEADERSHIP 

The  President  hsis  eloquently  set  forth 
the  need  for  long  overdue  reform  and 
restructuring  of  the  domestic  depart- 
ments of  Government  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  of  March  3,  1971.  In 
this  message  the  President  noted  that 
good  men  and  women  in  public  office  are 
often  handicapped  in  performing  their 
functions  by  fragmented  and  outdated 
Government  structures.  The  President 
correctly  pointed  out  that  inadequate 
organization  frustrates  those  charged 
with  serving  the  public  and  dissipates 
money  which  this  country  cannot  afford 
to  waste. 

The  President  has  proposed  the  most 
far-reaching  reorganization  of  the  ex- 
ecutive sector  of  the  Government  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
I  am  glad  that  he  has  had  the  courage 
to  tell  the  Congress  and  the  country 
that  these  steps  needed  to  be  taken — 
and  with  dispatch.  The  President  has 
thus  pointed  the  way  for  the  kind  of 
fundamental  improvements  in  our  ex- 
ecutive machinery  needed  to  restore  the 
faith  of  our  citizens  in  the  efficiency  of 
our  Government  and  its  ability  to  get 
things  done. 

BIPARTISAN    SUPPOBT 

I  am  especially  heartened  to  note  the 
bipartisan  support  which  the  four  de- 
partmental bills  have  already  elicited. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Utah,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  have 
all  sponsored  one  or  more  of  the  re- 
organization bills,  and  I  am  confident 
that  many  additional  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  join  as  sponsors  as  they  find 
an  opportunity  to  review  these  vital 
measures. 

CABZrUIXY    STTTDIED    PROPOSALS 

Prior  to  presenting  these  proposals  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  domestic  de- 
partments, the  President  had  the  benefit 
of  careful  studies  conducted  by  Roy  Ash, 
a  prominent  American  who  has  served  as 
the  principal  executive  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  industritd  enterprises.  As- 
sociated with  Mr.  Ash  in  this  work  were 
other  outstanding  Americans  of  great 
reputation  in  the  management  of  gov- 
ernmental and  private  enterprises.  In 
addition,  the  President  had  the  benefit 
of  other  studies  of  Executive  organiza- 
tion conducted  in  recent  years,  as  well  as 
the  experience  which  he  and  members 
of  his  administration  have  gained  in 
attempting  to  make  our  Government 
function  effectively. 


It  Is  particularly  significant  that  the 
President  seeks  to  organize  aroimd  the 
major  purposes  of  Oovemment  rather 
than  by  constituencies  or  processes.  By 
using  the  great  objectives  of  our  Govern- 
ment as  a  principal  guide  to  how  the 
departments  should  be  arranged,  it  Is 
possible  to  reduce  the  total  number  of 
departments  from  11  to  8,  while  at  the 
same  time  eliminating  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent agencies.  It  will  thus  be  possible 
for  the  President  to  work  with  a  smaller 
number  of  key  administrators  and  to 
hold  them  accountable  for  results. 

The  more  broadly  oriented  depart- 
ments will  also  permit  the  Secretaries  to 
decide  innumerable  issues  of  Govern- 
ment which  are  now  entrusted  to  the  du- 
bious workings  of  interagency  commit- 
tees or  unnecessarily  added  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  Presidency.  The  reorganiza- 
tion will,  in  short,  revitalize  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  make  the  Cabinet 
officers  genuine  lieutenants  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  matters  of  policy  and  adminls- 
traticm. 

Numerous  programs  of  a  similar  na- 
ture which  are  now  scattered  throughout 
the  Government  will  be  placed  under  one 
management  umbrella  in  the  prop>osed 
departmental  reorganization.  For  exam- 
ple, income  security  programs  now  oper- 
ated by  three  departments  and  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  will  be  united  in 
the  Human  Resources  Department.  Ma- 
jor education  programs  currently  direct- 
ed by  HUD,  OEO,  Labor,  Agriculture,  and 
the  Office  of  Education  also  will  be 
merged  In  the  new  Human  Resources  De- 
partment. A  multiplicity  of  water  re- 
sources programs  wUl  function  more  ef- 
fectively if  combined  within  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  Joining  simi- 
lar programs  together  will  vastly  improve 
the  Government's  ability  to  respond  to 
national  needs. 

rtTLL  AKD  EABLT  HKAKINGS 

I  recognize  that  many  questions  will  be 
raised  concerning  these  reorganization 
proposals,  and  this  is  only  proper.  I  hope 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  will  see  his 
way  clear  to  schedule  early  hearings  so 
that  all  points  of  view  can  be  considered. 
The  proposed  reorganizations  are  so  Im- 
portant to  this  country  that  their  ap- 
proval should  be  preceded  by  full  public 
debate  and  careful  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  Where  changes  are  in  order  to 
improve  the  bills  as  introduced,  we  should 
make  them.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is 
most  vital  that  we  act,  and  that  we  in  this 
Congress  take  full  advantage  of  this 
unique  opportunity  to  make  a  monu- 
mental contribution  to  the  functioning  of 
our  Republic, 


THE  RIGHT  TO  READ 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  25  million 
American  workers  cannot  get  better  jobs 
because  tiiey  cannot  read  well  enough. 

Some  18y2  million  adults  in  this  coun- 
try cannot  read  simplified  forms  for 
medicaid,  driver's  license,  bank  loan,  and 
welfare  applicatiwis. 

Fifteen  million  American  schoolchil- 
dren have  reading  deficiencies  which,  if 
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not  corrected,  may  cause  them  to  Joli 
the  growing  ranks  of  847,000  annua 
school  dropouts. 

The  current  cost  to  taxpayers  of  hav* 
ln«  one  out  of  every  20  children  repeat 
a  grade  Is  $1.5  billion  per  year.  i 

These  rarely  publicized  figures  reveal 
Just  how  serious  a  reading  crisis  exlstp 
today  In  a  country  which  spends  more 
money  on  education  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined. 

Walter  W.  Straley,  vice-president  foT 
Environmental  AfTedrs  for  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co..  and  chain- 
man  of  the  National  Reading  Council, 
claims  that  these  figures  not  only  are 
realistic  but  that  the  outlook  for  the  fu- 
ture Is  bleak  unless  Immediately  steps  are 
taken  to  combat  Illiteracy  and  reading 
deficiencies  In  this  country. 

He  hopes  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  National  Reading  Center, 
the  operating  arm  of  the  council  which 
has  set  1976  as  Its  goal  for  a  major  brea^ 
through  on  this  problem.  I 

On  March  15,  in  Los  Angeles.  Mi-. 
Straley  delivered  the  keynote  speech  at 
a  reading  seminar,  and  I  found  his  aq- 
dress.  entitled  "On  the  Morning  of  thie 
Fifth  Day,"  of  such  great  Interest  that 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  print  ^ 
ed  in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speecp 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricor^ 

as  follows : 

KxTNOTK  SracB 

(By  Walter  W.  Straley) 

On  tHK  Mo«ninq  or  th«  Pttth  Day 

There  la  in  our  nation  a  decreasing  falljh 
m  our  own  Institutions.  Be  it  Church,  •r 
School,  or  Buslneaa  Corporation,  or  Oovern- 
ment,  there  seems  a  gathering  uncertainly 
that  our  institutions  produce  our  personal 
vlewa  of  progress,  or  reflect  the  valuee  whl<ih 
we  suppose  to  be  our  awn.  I  say  we  suppose 
the  Institution  does  not  reflect  ova  own  val- 
ues: tot  we  are  not  altogether  sure  Wo 
possess  the  high  moral  values  *hlch  once  ^ 
hoped  to  live  by;  and  we  seem  only  certain 
that  the  values  of  others  are  even  more  sus- 
pect than  our  own.  Thus  we  build  ott 
frustration,  based  upon  self-doubt  and  sus- 
picion. And  we  turn  increasingly  to  co»- 
frontAtlon.  It  takes  many  forms. 

If  you  are  grumbling  aloud  to  your  TV  8«t. 
and  many  of  us  are  doing  more  of  that  these 
days,  this  la  confrontation;  fairly  satisfying. 
for  we  can  have  the  last  word.  More  peopje 
are  calling  and  writing  presidents  of  corpo- 
rations and  universities,  smd  school  superin- 
tendents, and  Congressmen,  and  Bishop**— 
and  this  Is  confrontation.  And  more  of  us  ife 
looking  for  and  Joining  groups  and  sub- 
groups and  splinter  groups  where  we  can  flad 
a  matching  Indignation  toward  those  Idiots 
In  other  groups  whose  values  and  goals  are 
obviously  wrong.  j 

Sooneir  or  later  this  grouping  process  leads 
to  physical  confrontation,  to  the  committee 
charged  with  seeking  redress,  to  the  m^M 
march  on  City  HaU.  Often  we  attack  o4ir 
own  institutions  for  their  lack  of  foreelgftt. 
for  their  faUure  of  initiative  on  our  behajf , 
knowing  at  le«kst  suboonsolously  that  the 
attack  Itself  will  produce  a  natural  defensive 
stance  of  self-protection — lees  risk  taklxig, 
fewer  Innovations  and  retreat  to  the  relattve 
safety  of  the  status  quo.  We  require  chan|e, 
»hlefly  a  change  frotn  our  own  emptiness  of 
spirit,  we  demand  results  which  we  assure 
ourselves  can  only  aocr\i*  from  the  eflofts 
of  others,  we  assume  that  at  some  dlstatit 
place  solutions  wUl  be  found  to  the  proble^is 
we  create. 

I  suppose  we  believe  that  a  great  and  sim- 
ple program  will  be  devlaad.  U  we 


hard  enough,  which  wlU  produce  self- 
serenity  and  return  to  \u  ova  faith  in  each 
other.  If  we  continue  to  use  accusative  con- 
frontation to  produce  such  a  program,  there 
13  only  one  likely  to  emerge  and  that.  I  sup- 
pose, is  a  program  of  hydrogen  extinction, 
the  logical  ultimate  in  confrontation. 

You  may  think  this  an  ominous  Introduc- 
tion to  a  few  remarks  about  reading.  Per- 
haps It  Is. 

I  work  down  the  street  from  City  Hall  In 
New  York.  And  on  Friday  last  we  escaped 
the  crush  of  a  threatened  quarter  million 
people  massed  around  City  Hall  to  protest  a 
prospective  40  million  dollar  deficit  In  the 
school  system's  billion  and  a  half  budget. 
The  40  million  was  foimd  in  the  bookkeep- 
ing fiction  of  next  year's  budget. 

I  was  an  intimate  participant  In  the  New 
York  School  crisis  of  1968-6©  during  which 
we  battered  each  other  over  the  helpless 
figures  of  a  million  children,  each  of  us 
claiming,  often  shouting,  that  only  we  could 
be  trusted  to  serve  the  child.  We  all  turned 
Into  villains.  No  heroes  emerged  from  that 
fiasco. 

Across  the  country,  more  than  half  of  last 
year's  school  bond  Issues  were  defeated  In 
confrontations  of  often,  angry  voters.  Tax- 
payers strike  against  their  schools,  teachers 
strike  against  school  boards,  administrators 
ciit  staff  and  strike  curricula,  many  schools 
must  close  before  normal  terms  are  ended. 
And  probably  a  million  children  will  strike 
this  year  by  simply  dropping  out,  many  to 
drugs  and  decay. 

Into  this  anger  and  tiirmoil  and  sadness, 
I  drop  this  matter  of  literacy.  And  the  reason 
for  my  Introduction  is  that  I  think  of  read- 
ing and  learning  to  read  as  one,  but  perhaps 
an  Important  path  to  a  new  kind  of  con- 
frontation— a  loving  confrontation  between 
a  person  who  reads  and  one  who  doeent 
read  well  enough.  Perhaps  one  of  every  four 
Americans  can't  read  well  enough  to  get  their 
full  "shot"  In  our  society.  If  this  be  so, 
there  are  three  people  in  four  who  can  read 
pretty  well.  Suppose  half  of  those  "reading" 
people  could  teach  somebody  else  how  to  do 
It.  (Now  I  hear  the  cries,  "but  they  would 
have  to  be  trained."  "they  would  need  ma- 
terials." "thev  would  Interfere  with  school 
process."  etc.)  Let's  lay  all  that  aside  for  a 
moment  and  Just  bear  In  mind  that  there 
might  be  75  million  people  who  could  teach 
another  person  how  to  read. 

Let  me  make  what  I  hope  will  not  be  a 
dlgreselon  by  quoting  from  Dr.  Luvem  L. 
Cunningham.  Dean  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation at  Ohio  State  University,  and  his  re- 
cent article  called  "Shut  It  Down." 

"1  am  not  advancing  a  namby-pamby  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  nation's  reading  prob- 
lem— or  any  other  for  that  matter.  This  Is 
an  earnest,  deadly  serioTis  propoeal.  I  recom- 
mend that  we  use  (unshackle  if  you  prefer) 
our  total  capacity  In  a  massive  assault.  And 
that  we  give  our  complete,  iindlvlded  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  by  shutting  the  nation 
down. 

"Let  us  visualize  a  nation  closed  down  and 
a  maximum  mass  education  effort.  It  Is  not  a 
holiday:  but  no  one  goes  to  school,  no  one 
goes  to  work,  no  one  plays  golf.  We  simply 
Inform  ourselves  about  this  national  defi- 
ciency and  search  for  ways  to  eliminate  It. 
Think  of  continuous  radio  and  televlBloo 
programming  on  reading;  newspapers  carry- 
ing no  news  (only  legal  notices  smd  obitu- 
aries)— jTist  storiee  on  reading.  Picture  the 
supplementary  roles  that  schools  could  play. 
Visualize  churches  and  thousands  of  other 
voluntary  and  civic  associations  turning  their 
attention  to  the  problem.  All  other  news, 
problems,  world  events  would  be  set  aside, 
shelved  for  a  brief  period.  Total  attention, 
zeroed  In  on  reading. 

"Can  you  Imagine  It?  The  nation  closed 
down.  Total  saturation  programming  on 
radio  and  television,  all  stations,  all  channels, 
for  four  days.  Newspapers  and  other  printed 


materials  devoting  complete  attention  to  the 
national  reading  problem.  Just  Imagine. 
Comprehensive,  In  depth,  learned  attention 
to  the  problems  and  issues  In  reading.  Pro- 
gramming BO  rich  that  it  will  attract  the 
Interests  of  everyone — toddlers  and  teen- 
agers, gurus  and  grandpas,  potters  and 
Ph.D's." 

Now  I  wish  Dr.  Cunningham  well  In  his 
recommendation  to  shut  the  country  down 
for  four  days  of  concentration  on  the  reading 
problem.  But  I  don't  envision  his  success, 
mostly  because  I  don't  think  he  can  get  peo- 
pie  to  stop  playing  golf  for  four  days.  It's  fun, 
however,  to  speculate  on  possible  results  of 
such  single  mlndedness. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  I  think 
we  would  see  the  professional  educator  as  a 
devoted,  often  over-biu'dened,  sometimes 
highly  successful  teacher  of  reading,  puzzled 
as  to  why  her  successes  don't  seem  to  spread 
to  other  places  and  people  of  even  greater 
need. 

I  suppose  vra  would  all  discover  the  mil- 
lions of  children  who  need  food  or  medicine, 
or  glassee  or  hearing  aids,  or  help  with  what- 
ever their  handicap,  before  they  can  read  suc- 
cessfully. 

Perhaps  mothers  and  fathers  and  older 
brothers  and  sisters  might  become  Interested 
In  teaching  the  baby  to  read  before  he  goes 
to  school. 

We  might  come  to  pity,  and  through  It, 
determined  to  rescue  the  adult  from  Q- 
llteracy. 

We  might  even  decide  that  In  certain  bi- 
lingual areas  we  would  keep  right  on  teach- 
ing In  Spanish  as  well  as  English  all  the 
way  through  high  school. 

We  might  conclude  that.  If  Television  and 
Radio  and  Newspapers  could  teach  \18  n 
much  about  reading  in  four  days,  they 
should  teach  a  little  reading  every  day  there- 
after. 

Maybe,  we  would  ask  whether  erery  chlM 
who  Is  learning  to  read  shouldn't  be  allowed 
to  have  his  very  own  books,  and  perhaps  we 
would  start  to  revolutionize  the  book  dis- 
tribution system. 

We  could  decide  after  four  days  of  con- 
centration to  make  reading  a  national  game, 
"simple  Scrabble  for  everybody,"  reading  les- 
sons on  cereal  packages,  peanut  butter  Jars, 
pop  bottles,  candy  wrappers.  I  suppose  we'd 
think  business  ought  to  really  fall  to  In 
making  reading  teaching  of  Its  reading-lame 
employees  "the  business  of  business." 

There's  one  certain  thing.  Prom  among 
those  75  million  prospective  reading  teachers, 
there  vxmld  appear  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  day  many  millions  of  Americans  who 
had  determined  to  engage  in  a  new  con- 
frontation: not  in  groups,  but  struggling 
alone  or  In  couples  into  schools  mostly,  or 
maybe  community  centers,  or  child  care  cen- 
ters, or  churohea.  Children  and  aged,  and 
mumim  and  clerks  and  tycoons,  and  the  cam- 
p\is  yoimg.  And  when  they  got  to  where  they 
were  going  they  would  say,  'Td  like  to  teach 
someone  to  read"  or  "I  have  come  to  help." 

This  would  not  be  a  grand.  Federally  di- 
rected program.  It  would  be  local,  and 
chaotic,  confusing,  distressing  and  altogether 
a  lovely  outpouring  of  poor  and  rich  peo- 
ple, villagers  and  farmers,  and  commuters 
and  high-rise  dweUers  who  at  long  last  would 
say,  as  they  used  to  say,  "this  needs  to  be 
done,  rd  better  go  and  do  It." 

And  I  think  the  teachers  and  the  parents 
and  the  children  and  the  principals  and  the 
superintendents  and  the  social  agencies 
would  find  ways  to  channel  this  person-to- 
pereon  flood  of  good  people  Into  union  with 
one  chUd  or  one  needful  adult.  Yes,  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day  a  great  loving  con- 
frontation of  learning  might  begin. 

Now,  what  does  this  all  have  to  do  with 
our  National  Reading  Council  and  Its  Na- 
tional Beading  Center? 

Most  importantly,  the  Council  and  Its  cm- 
ter  are  a  symbol  of  what  may  exist  of  a  N»- 
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tional  determination  to  solve  our  reading 
problem.  It  la  a  place  of  partnership,  where 
ttie  professional  educator,  the  parent,  the 
child,  the  communications  exi)ert,  the  busi- 
ness  man  may  offer  their  contribution  to- 
ward reading  success. 

The  Council  exists  because  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  Richardson  brought  it  into 
Osing.  Upon  Its  formation  the  President  said, 
"I  hope  the  Council  will  serve  as  a  catalyst 
for  the  nation  in  producing  dramatic  Im- 
provement in  reading  ability  for  those  re- 
quiring it." 

We  count  as  a  valued  colleague,  Commis- 
sioner Marland,  and  acknowledge  with  af- 
fection and  respect  the  father  of  Right  to 
Bead,  former  Commissioner  James  Allen. 

But  this  sponsorship  and  support  gives  us 
no  license  to  overpromlse  nor  to  interfere 
with  people  and  processes  already  under  way. 
We  are  already  under  way.  We  are  small.  We 
will  have  under  Dr.  Donald  Emery,  a  small, 
but  lively  staff  not  much  larger  than  a  base- 
ball team  roster.  At  the  outset  we  will  try  to 
do  these  things,  mostly  In  conjunction  with 
the  Office  of  Education  and  other  people 
and  agencies. 

BiiUd  an  information  service  where  people 
can  find  how  they  can  fit  Into  reading  prog- 
ress. 

Help  spread  national  information  to  build 
national  determination  to  lick  this  problem. 

Serve  the  people  who  are  building  com- 
munity networks  of  volunteer  tutors.  Help 
them  with  training  and  materials. 

Stimulate  the  communications  media  to 
a  greater  effort  to  stress  the  importance  of 
reading  teaching  and  to  do  more  of  it  in  their 
own  media. 

Assistant  Ubrarlana,  publishers,  distribu- 
tors, others  to  break  through  some  of  the 
roadblocks  to  book  ownership  by  the  reading 
student  who  can't  own  them  now. 

Encourage  a  coalition  of  cartoonists,  games 
people,  packagers  who  can  help  to  make  read- 
ing learning  a  national  game  that  everybody 
can  play. 

Excepting  the  building  of  our  Information 
Center,  It  is  important  to  note  that  every 
suggested  accomplishment  rests  in  the  pros- 
pective hands  of  others.  Millions  of  others. 

We  will  try,  as  the  President  has  charged 
UB,  to  be  a  catalyst,  and  to  be  a  small  but 
visible  working  symbol  of  his  and  your  and 
our  determination  to  produce  dramatic  read- 
ing Improvement  In  this  decade. 

Not  long  before  her  death,  Marilyn  Monroe 
was  supposed  to  have  said,  "People  say  I'm 
B  sex  symbol.  When  I  see  some  of  the  other 
things  people  are  symbols  of,  I  guess  I  don't 
mind." 

If,  as  Dean  Cunningham  suggests,  we  were 
to  shut  the  country  down  for  four  days  to 
sweat  out  the  disgrace  of  our  own  illiteracy, 
I  assume  that  we  would  begin  on  the  morning 
of  the  fifth  day  to  offer  millions  of  personal 
symbols  of  willingness  to  make  real  the 
"Bight  to  Read." 

If  we  of  the  National  Reading  Council  can 
serve  as  one  of  today's  symbols  of  the  "Right 
to  Read,"  It's  all  right  with  me.  It  would  also 
be  all  right  with  me  If  you  and  I  could  learn 
(without  the  shut-down) ,  how  to  come  with 
personal  urgency,  personal  understanding, 
personal  determination,  each  to  our  own 
"morning  of  the  fifth  day." 


DEMOCRACY'S  STAKE  IN  VOLUN- 
TARY ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate action  draws  nearer  on  the  question 
of  military  conscription  and  aa  all-vol- 
unteer armed  force.  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  the  profound  weakening  of  our 
social  fiber,  the  undermining  of  the  in- 
dividual's faith  in  his  Oovemment  and 
his  hope  for  his  future,  the  military  draft 


inculcates.  Edward  L.  Ericson,  leader  of 
the  Washington  Ethical  Society  and 
president  of  the  American  Ethical  Union, 
on  March  21,  1971,  delivered  an  address 
at  the  meetinghouse  of  the  Wasliington 
Ethical  Society  in  which  he  spoke  de- 
cisively in  favor  of  a  volunteer  armed 
force,  calling  for  nonextension  of  the 
President's  authority  to  induct. 

Mr.  President  I  commend  this  address 
to  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
Dkmocract's  Stakz  in  a  Voluntabt  Armt: 

Thb  Need  to  End  th«  Tybankt  of  Con- 
scription 

(By  Edward  L.  Erioeon) 

For  the  fiiat  time  In  a  geoeratlon  there  Is 
serious  dlBCUsalon  in  high  places  on  the 
desirability  to  end  the  military  draft  and 
reJy  on  voluntary  recruitment  foe  the  armed 
fckroes.  For  the  flrsit  time  in  twenty-tiuee 
years,  when  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948 
intpoduced  the  first  long-srtandlng  "peace- 
time" draft  in  American  history,  there  is  an 
influential  bloc  in  ttie  Congress  attempting 
to  terminate  the  draft  vrtith  the  expiration 
of  the  present  law  on  30  June.  And  for  the 
first  time  since  World  War  n,  there  Is  a 
President  In  the  White  House  who  agrees  In 
principle  that  voluntary  recruitment  should 
be  the  goal  and  who  made  the  end  of  the 
draft  a  plank  in  his  personal  platform  for 
the  presidency  during  the  1868  campaign. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Nixon's  credit  that  he  took 
the  Initiative  to  propose  the  end  of  the  draft 
when  most  ottier  politicians  were  avoiding 
the  Issue  or  even  advocating  tiie  draft  ae  the 
mo6t  "democratic"  and  "equitable"  way  to 
raise  an  army.  As  a  restilt  of  Mr.  Nixon's  tn- 
Initiatlve,  a  Presidential  Commiselon  wae 
appointed,  known  after  its  chairman  as  the 
Oatee  Commission,  which  studied  in  dep>tti 
the  feasibility  of  raising  an  army  by  volun- 
tary means  and  found  the  concept  sound. 

But  now  Mr.  Nixon  has  weakened  his  own 
position  by  proposing  to  continue  the  draft 
for  two  years  beyond  Its  30  June  expiration 
and  by  seeking  to  retain  Indefinitely  the 
presidential  power  of  relnstltuting  conscrip- 
tion without  special  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. This  proposal  seriously  fliawa  Mr.  Nix- 
on's announced  goal  of  bringing  the  draft  to 
an  end,  and  threatens  even  more  seriously 
the  striot-constructionist  view  of  constitu- 
tional powers  to  which  he  and  his  party  are 
pledged.  The  strange  recommendation  that 
the  President  be  authorized  to  reinstitute  the 
draft  at  his  pleasure  makes  a  mockery  of  his 
proposal.  His  own  Commission  called  such  an 
arrangement  "the  worst  of  both  worlds."  A 
law  which  would  bequeath  to  the  President 
stand-by  authority  to  activate  conscription 
nullifies  the  clear  mandate  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  reserves  to  Congress  the  authority 
to  raise  an  army. 

I  submit  that  Mr.  Nixon  should  reconsider 
his  present  coii4>romlsed  posture  on  this 
question. 

THK    DRAFT    FACILITATSS    UNDSCLAXXD 
pSXSmXNTIAL    WAB8 

In  recent  times  the  power  to  activate  the 
draft  has  so  enlarged  the  domain  of  the  Pres- 
ident over  military  manpower  that  we  live 
under  a  system  of  vlrt\ial  presidential  dicta- 
torship with  respect  to  the  means  to  make 
and  sustain  war  without  congressional  au- 
thorisiatlon.  At  every  crucial  point,  the  Con- 
gress has  failed  us — and  for  good  reason,  for 
the  political  and  military  clout  have  already 
been  siurendered  to  the  President.  That  bal- 
ance must  be  righted  before  anything  else  In 
the  restoration  of  representative  democracy 
is  even  possible.  The  draft  Is  a  bullt-ln  tap  on 
manpower  for  presidential  wars. 


THK   DRAFT  BKFODIATXS   TBB   AMKaiCAN 
THAOCnON 

I  address  you  on  this  issue  from  the  stand- 
point of  one  who  Is  thoroughly  committed  to 
the  democratic  process  in  its  historic  Amer- 
ican framework.  But  because  I  believe  that 
liberal  democracy  in  the  classic  sense — which 
means  a  constitutional  democracy  vrtth 
clearly  defined  individual  rights  which  the 
state  is  obliged  to  respect — is  ao  important.  I 
must  express  utmost  dismay  when  I  see  the 
effect  of  those  who  erode  the  name  and  con- 
cept of  liberalism  by  claiming  its  sanctions 
whUe  undercutting  Its  historic  principles. 
The  worst  offenders  In  this  respect,  in  my 
opinion,  are  those  who  have  made  a  genera- 
tion of  "cold"  and  "brushflre"  war  against 
communism  the  occasion  for  abandoning  the 
very  element  of  voluntarism  which  ought  to 
set  our  system  apart  from  all  other  systems 
of  government,  including  especially  that  of 
the  communists. 

We  are  the  voluntary  society,  or  we  are 
nothing.  Voluntarism  is  a  general  character- 
Utlc  of  liberal  democracy  and  Its  preservation 
ought  to  be  Its  principal  object.  The  method 
of  recruiting  military  manpower  Is  only  a 
special  case  (albeit  a  crucial  case)  in  up- 
holding or  subverting  that  general  prin- 
ciple. 

The  thrust  toward  a  freer,  more  voluntary 
society  has  been  the  chief  engine  of  Ameri- 
can history.  It  was  the  quest  for  personal 
freedom,  for  the  power  to  command  one's 
own  life,  the  power  to  be  a  man  and  no 
man's  serf,  which  steered  the  west-botmd 
ships  and  opened  the  continental  trails  to 
the  Pacific.  It  drives  today's  movements  to 
secure  more  consistent  civil  liberties  and  civil 
rights  for  the  Individual  citizen. 

XQUALITT   CANNOT   BE   SECURED   BY    BACRIFICXNO 
FREEDOM 

The  thrust  toward  a  voluntary  society  has 
even  taken  precedence  over  the  legitimate 
and  necessary  effort  to  secure  equality — 
and  I  beUeve  that  this  ordering  of  values 
is  the  correct  one.  We  have  become  progres- 
sively more  attached  to  the  principle  of 
human  equality  because  we  increasingly  rec- 
ognize that  equaUty  of  rights  and  opportu- 
nities Is  the  necessary  condition  for  the 
realization  of  personal  freedom.  In  this  re- 
spect the  appro(M:he8  of  liberalism  and  com- 
munism are  fundamentally  opposed.  The  lib- 
eral democratic  tradition  (which  Is  the  truly 
conservative  tradition  of  American  democ- 
racy) says  that  our  equality  must  follow 
from  and  facilitate  our  freedom.  Commu- 
nism proceeds  In  the  opposite  direction:  we 
must  be  equal  so  that  at  some  future  date 
we  may  become  free.  I  aubmlt  that  these 
two  precepts  are  irreconcilable;  we  cannot 
compromiae  our  basic  approach  without  un- 
dermining the  free  society. 

If  you  think  I  stress  the  historic  differ- 
ence between  these  opposing  propositions  too 
sharply,  let  me  cite  the  coiirse  of  our  na- 
tional history.  The  central,  dominating  event 
of  American  history  through  most  of  the 
first  century  of  nationhood  was  the  struggle 
to  abolish  slavery;  this  struggle  and  the  war 
which  It  produced,  remain  the  epic  events 
of  American  history.  Yet  almost  no  white 
man  in  1860  would  have  shed  a  drop  of  his 
blood  to  defend  the  proposition  that  black 
men  are  eqxially  endowed  with  white  men. 
Most  whites  of  that  period  accepted  su- 
periority of  the  white  race  as  a  self-evident 
truth. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  undoubtedly  honest 
when  he  argued  that  the  black  man's  free- 
dom ought  to  be  afllrmed  quite  apart  from 
his  assumed  racial  llmltatlona,  which  Lincoln 
along  with  most  of  his  contemporaries  ac- 
cepted as  a  fact. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln — despite  the  faulty 
anthropology  of  his  age — was  entirely  clear 
in  his  recognition  that  the  logic  of  the  free 
society  required  the  liberation  of  the  slave. 
The  nation  could  not  survive  half-slave  and 
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half-frM.  LOncoln  answered  those  who  Justij 
fled  slavery  on  the  ground  of  the  assume^ 
Inferiority  of  the  Negro  race  by  saying  that 
If  I  am  to  be  the  master  of  the  man  who 
Is  my  inferior,  I  must  then  be  the  slave  ot 
the  first  man  who  Is  my  better.  The  cholc* 
for  Llncoin.  as  for  emancipationists  general* 
ly,  was  to  j^ve  first  priority  to  personal  free+ 
dom  as  a  human  right — and  as  a  political 
neceeslty  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  na| 
Uon.  I 

I  thlnJc  that  such  a  guiding  philosophy  of 
history  Is  essential  If  we  are  to  recognize  an4 
reject  the  many  high-sounding  and  wellf 
meaning  arguments  which  are  now  belni 
offered  In  defense  of  conscription  (Involun* 
tary  military  servitude)  as  the  fairest,  most 
democratic,  and  safest  way  to  maintain  a^ 
army. 

mKALISTTC  AHCTJMENTe  OrFKRBJ  BtTT 
FOUND  WANTING 

We  are  told  that  conscription  offers  th^ 
fairest  way  to  raise  an  army,  since  voluntary 
recruitment,  it  is  alleged,  would  put  the  burV 
den  of  mlUtary  service  disproportionately 
upon  the  black  and  the  poor— which  even  a^ 
a  factual  assumption  the  Gates  Commlssiot 
finds  to  be  unwarranted,  as  we  shall  review 

la**""-  -  .  vi 

We  are  told  that  conscription  offers  inp 
most  democratic  way  to  maintain  an  arm|, 
since  It  spreads  the  liability  of  mlUtary  atsvr 
ice  most  equally  and  appeals  to  a  sense  ctf 
patriotism  and  naUonal  duty  rather  than  tp 
"mercenary"  motives.  , 

And  we  are  told  that  conscription  offe* 
the  safest  way  to  recruit  mlUtary  manpowe^. 
since  a  large  army  of  voluntary  "professlonj- 
als"  could  lead  to  a  self-perpetuating  mili- 
tary caste  which  might  gain  control  of  t 
nation  or  overthrow  constitutional  govr- 
ment. 

There  are  other  more  practical  or  p)  ^ 
maUo  reasons  offered  for  continuing  tUe 
draft,  which  we  shall  consider  later,  bUt 
first  we  should  determine  what  merit  theje 
may  be  In  these  "Ideallsac"  or  "patrlotlq" 
reasons  which  are  offered  In  defense  of  tlie 
draft.  These  are  the  arguments  of  some  Of 
our  most  forward-looking  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives; I  do  not  question  their  mo- 
tives, but  I  think  their  case  U  not  on|y 
fallacious  but  perilous  to  the  nation's  futurf. 
It  would  be  a  bitter  irony  Indeed,  if  futute 
generations  of  youth  were  to  be  saddled  wltfti 
a  system  of  mUltary  regimentation  and  14- 
doctrlnatlon  perfected  by  Frederick  the  Qreio 
and  Bismarck  to  magnify  both  their  military 
and  poUtical  power — on  the  dubious  argu- 
ment that  this  Prussian  system  of  mode^ 
military  conscription  becomes  "democratic" 
and  "Just"  when  it  Is  done  by  an  Amerlc4n 
miUtary  establUhment  Instead  of  a  Prussian 
one.  I 

Ifl    CONSCRIPTION    THX    "SATE"    HKTHOD    TO 
SECmX  DZMOCKACT?  | 

Let  us  take  first  the  argument  that  coi^- 
scrlption  offers  the  "safest"  way  to  raise  in. 
armed  force,  since.  It  1*  argued,  draftees  re- 
tain their  democratic  and  civilian  values, 
whereas  an  army  of  volunteers  are  asaumtd 
to  to  mere  mercenaries  or  a  militaristic  elite. 
This  13  a  particularly  annoying  aasertlon  for 
the  an tl -draft  advocate  to  confront  contlnii- 
ally,  because  the  defenders  of  the  propor- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  bothered  by  tte 
facts 

Draw  up  a  list  of  nations  which  during  tlie 
past  hundred  years  or  so  have  had  a  sup- 
cession  of  dictatorships,  army  coup  d'etais, 
caudlllos.  Juntas,  and  the  like.  That  list  will 
Include  dozens  of  chronically  unhappy  na- 
tions. These  nations  have  been  the  seed-beds 
for  almost  all  the  great  wars  and  recurrept 
dvll  upheavals.  Yet,  you  will  not  find  o|ie 
nation,  great  or  small,  on  that  list  of  ml^- 
tanzed  or  mllltarlatlc  states  which  has .  a 
long-standing  tradition  of  voluntary  recruit- 
ment. This  Is  a  fact  which  the  defenders  lof 
conscription  eternally  Ignore,  althoiigh  it  la 
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a  towering  reality  of  our  tortured  and  vio- 
lence-wracked century. 

We  are  told  that  conscript  troops  are  a 
deterrent  to  military  seizures  of  power  or 
foreign  adventures  abroad.  Tell  that  to 
Napolean,  Bismarck,  Mxissolinl,  Hitler,  Stalin, 
Franco,  and  a  continent  and  a  half  of  mili- 
tary adventurers  in  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, to  a  crowd  of  cutthroats  and  reigning 
cutthroats  who  have  depended  upon  con- 
scription to  keep  them  in  a  boimtiful  supply 
of  cannon  fodder.  Only  recently  Senator 
Cranson  observed:  "In  Latin  America,  out  of 
some  72  military  coups  In  the  last  25  years, 
80  were  with  conscripted  armies.  European 
experience  has  been  similar." 

Again  look  at  the  list  of  nations  which 
nave  had  a  long  history  ot  democracy  gov- 
ernments and  a  tradition  of  Individual  civil 
rights.  Among  these  nations  the  great  Eng- 
lish-speaking states  are  conspicuous — a 
family  of  nations  which  share  a  long  social 
evolution  toward  democratic  government  and 
Individual  rights.  These  English -speaking 
democracies  have  stood  out  on  the  map  of 
the  world  as  the  great  reslsters  to  the 
European  continental  system  of  conscription. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  and  most 
of  the  smaller  nations  of  the  Commonwealth, 
continue  to  maintain  the  principle  of  volun- 
tary armed  forces,  except  for  periods  of  ex- 
treme national  crisis,  such  as  World  War  n. 
Tet  we  are  told  that  this  family  of  nations, 
the  most  stable  democracies  to  be  found  on 
this  planet,  follow  a  system  of  recr\iltment 
which  places  them  In  Jeopardy  of  takeover  by 
professional  mlUtary  castes.  We  are  to  sup- 
pose on  the  other  hand  that  the  conscript 
troops  of  Spain,  BoUvia,  Argentina,  and  a 
Ust  too  long  to  mention  of  miUtary-doml- 
nated  nations  have  presumably  spread  their 
populations  the  inconvenience  of  dictators, 
miUtary  castes,  and  disadvantaged  armies  of 
the  poor. 

When  measured  against  pact  and  present 
history,  the  claim  that  conscription  Is  a 
force  for  democratic  government  or  a  check 
on  mlUtary  eUtes  la  a  proposition  totaUy 
without  merit — a  tragic  tmd  demonstrable 
farce  which  Informed  citizens  ought  to  reject. 
The  converse  Is  more  nearly  the  universal  ex- 
perience. Yet  you  may  be  sure  that  next 
week  and  the  week  after  "concerned"  voices 
wUl  again  be  raised  to  offer  the  dire  warn- 
ing that  a  voluntary  army  would  menace 
democracy ! 

The  arg\unent  that  conscription  offers  a 
way  to  prevent  development  of  a  military 
caste  would  be  vaUd  only  if  we  followed 
the  practice  of  drafting  our  top  ofllcen  while 
filling  the  lower  ranks  voluntarily — in  other 
words,  if  the  privates  were  profeealonal  sol- 
diers and  their  commanders  draftees.  But 
this  Is  not  what  the  conscriptlonlsta  want. 
They  want  authority  to  place  every  young 
man  In  the  nation  Into  a  "manpower  pool" 
which  can  be  tapped  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

IS   INVOLUNTAEY   SXKVlCi;   THE   "FAIREST,"    MOST 
"DEMOCmATIC"    WAT? 

To  turn  to  the  two  remaining  "Idealistic" 
arguments  which  are  offered  for  the  draft, 
we  are  told  that  this  method  Is  the  fairest 
way  to  raise  an  army  and  that  It  is  the  more 
•patriotic"  and  democratic  way. 

The  theory  which  supports  this  case 
argues  that  poverty  and  lack  of  economic 
opportunity  wlU  force  a  disproportionate 
percentage  of  "the  black  and  the  poor"  Into 
a  voluntary  army.  I  would  have  assumed 
that  even  a  black  man  who  is  poor  would 
prefer  to  have  some  choice  in  the  matter  of 
Joining  the  army  or  solving  his  economic 
problem  some  other  way.  But  apparently 
those  who  would  play  tzar  over  other  men's 
lives,  complete  with  the  power  to  lock  young 
men  in  prison  for  long  sentences  if  they 
reject  such  direction,  enjoy  special  insight 
Into  what  is  best  for  the  black  and  the 
poor— and  for  everybody  else.  They  offer 
the  black  and  the  poor  the  mlaerable  wagee 


of  the  conscript;  but  since  they  would  also 
make  everyone  else  equsJly  miserable  and 
unfree,  they  conceive  themselves  as  great 
fKscial  eqtializers. 

We  must  provide  adequate  economic  op- 
portunity and  protection  for  all  members  of 
our  society.  We  have  the  resources  to  do 
so.  and  it  is  not  neceesary  to  strip  citizens 
of  their  civiUan  rights  for  them  to  secure 
economic  opportunity  and  human  rights. 
This  issue  must  be  faced  and  resolved  on 
its  own  merits.  Using  the  power  of  con- 
scription for  the  purpose  of  social  leveling 
is  indefensible.  It  is  pernicious  moral  eva- 
sion to  offer  this  monster  to  the  nation  as 
a  means  of  "protecting"  the  black  and 
the  poor. 

There  is  one,  and  only  one,  argmnent 
which  has  been  historically  acceptable  to  the 
American  people  as  sufficient  cause  for  de- 
priving citizens  of  their  freedom  with  a  mili- 
tary draft.  That  reason  Is  the  one  of  ex- 
treme mlUtary  necessity.  If  sudli  necessity 
could  not  be  established,  they  have  had  no 
case. 

But  this  new  breed  of  pro-draft  advocates — 
now  that  the  Oates  Commission  has  robbed 
them  of  the  claim  that  the  draft  Is  a  military 
necessity — offer  easentlaUy  non-defense  re- 
lated arguments  for  conscription.  However 
they  may  disguise  their  case,  I  submit  that 
they  are  guilty  of  the  discredited  use  of  the 
draft  to  "channel"  manpower  and  to  force 
young  men  against  their  wlU  and  under 
threat  of  criminal  penalty  into  activities 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  national  ne- 
cessity. This  Is  a  practice  fraught  with  au- 
thoritarian and  even  totaUtarlan  possibUl- 
ties.  If  this  be  democracy,  who  needs  dicta- 
torship? 

The  third  argument  for  conscription  fol- 
lows from  the  argximent  Just  considered:  a 
conscript  army  Is  "democratic"  while  a  volim- 
tary  army  is  "mercenary."  I  had  always  as- 
s\imed  that  a  man  who  did  a  Job  because  he 
was  offered  patriotic  inducements  and  a  de- 
cent salary  for  volunteering  was  at  least 
morally  equal  to  the  man  who  does  a  Job 
because  he  is  told  that  he  must  or  be  sent 
to  Jail. 

However  the  advocates  of  permanent  peace- 
time conscription  may  try  to  disguise  their 
argument,  their  case  for  drafting  men  Into 
the  peaceUme  army,  Instead  of  persuading 
volunteers  to  serve,  is  a  rehash  of  the  old, 
discredited  arguments  which  huve  been 
served  up  in  every  age  to  defend  slavery,  serf- 
dom, and  every  other  form  of  involuntary 
servitude.  And  of  all  the  forms  of  Involun- 
tary servitude,  military  conscription  seems 
to  be  curiously  immune  from  recognition  for 
what  it  Is.  since  It  so  easUy  disguises  Its 
denial  of  personal  freedom  under  the  rhetoric 
of  many  duty  and  patriotic  obligation. 

The  so-called  "idealistic"  and  "democratic" 
arguments  for  perpetuating  conscription  wlU 
not  stand  up  under  analysis  of  their  logic 
or  examination  of  their  hUtorlcal  assimip- 
tlons.  They  are  rationalizations  for  contin- 
uing a  system  which  denies  a  portion  of  our 
population  control  over  their  lives  and  morai 
choice  over  their  acts. 

VOLONTART  REOrtJITMENT   A   PRACTICAL  METHOD 

Mr.  NUon'8  blue-ribbon  Commission  on  an 
AU-Voltmteer  Armed  Force,  headed  by  for- 
mer Defense  Secretary  Thomas  Gates,  unani- 
mously found  the  concept  of  voluntary  re- 
cruitment to  be  within  practical  reach.  They 
declared  such  a  method  to  be  more  accept- 
able and  more  consistent  with  historic  Amer- 
ican practice  and  tradition  than  the  method 
of  Involimtary  service  to  which  we  have  be- 
come habituated  since  World  War  II. 

They  estimated  that  a  modest  Increase  In 
pay  for  men  in  the  lower  ranks  would  suffi- 
ciently increase  voluntary  recruitment  and 
reenllBtments  to  supply  manpower;  and  they 
argued  that  such  salary  scales  for  •cri- 
men are  deserved  and  overdue,  since  today 
draftees  and  volunteers  alike  are  paid  salaries 
woeftiUy  below  the  level  of  oompensatlon  for 
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civilian  Jobs  which  require  comparable  sklUs. 
We  malie  the  draftee  subsidize  his  own  serv- 
ice by  denying  him  a  wage  equal  to  that  of 
the  man  who  Is  not  drafted. 

The  Commission  found  that  voluntary  re- 
criiitment  wUl  not  mean  an  army  of  the 
bjack  and  the  poor.  Their  study  revealed  that 
even  now  a  substantial  majority  of  army  per- 
sonnel are  true  volunteers  (men  who  did  not 
Kdunteer  to  avoid  being  drafted).  Therefore, 
making  the  army  totaUy  voluntary  by  in- 
ducing a  higher  percentage  of  reenllstments 
and  new  enlistments  would  not  basically 
alter  Its  class  origin  or  color.  All  of  these 
fears  proved  groundless  when  measured 
against  the  facts. 

It  Is  time  to  end  the  draft.  National  neces- 
sity does  not  require  conscription.  Personal 
freedom  demands  that  it  be  terminated. 

It  Is  time  to  stop  sending  to  prison  an 
iQcreaslng  flow  of  our  best  young  men,  men 
deeply  opposed  to  an  unnecessary  draft.  Only 
a  handful  can  meet  the  rigorous  definition 
of  the  conscientious  objector,  the  objecun-  to 
aU  war.  But  other  men  are  entitled  to  have 
their  principled  objections  and  scruples  re- 
spected, e^Mclally  when  the  nation  can  so 
easily  afford  to  raise  Its  army  by  vcduntary 
means. 

History  has  shown  that  Americans  will 
freely  sacrifice  their  lives  when  they  are 
morally  convinced  that  such  a  course  is  nec- 
essary and  right.  But  American  history  has 
also  shown — and  the  present  growing  draft 
resistance  Is  a  case  in  point — that  Americans 
wlU  court  draconlan  punishment  rather  than 
suffer  slave -like  subservience  to  the  state, 
nas  Is  much  more  fundamental  than  oppo- 
iltlco  to  a  particular  war.  If  this  were  not  a 
historic  fact  about  our  national  character  we 
would  have  surrendered  our  ideals  of  free- 
dom long  before  now. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  bring  the  American 
system  into  line  with  our  professed  ideals  of 
Individual  freedom  and  personal  choice.  We 
must  end  the  draft  now  I 


THE  B-1  BOMBER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  published  recently  In  Business 
Week  concerning  the  management  of 
the  B-1  bomber  program  by  tlie  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp.,  Los  Angeles 
Division. 

The  B-1  strategic  bomber  program 
seems  to  be  setting  a  good  example  of 
how  research  and  development  on  a  ma- 
jor weapon  system  should  be  handled. 
The  management  of  this  Important  proj- 
ect has  produced  a  program  on  schedule, 
within  the  fimds  appropriated,  and,  more 
important,  within  Uie  cost  estimates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entiUed  "Project  Bosses  Get  More 
Power,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Project  Bosses  Get  More  Power 
packard  drive  for  efticienct  makes  the  b-1 

MANAGER  AND  OTHER  CHIETB  CAIX  THE  SHOTS 

When  the  Air  Force  announced  recently 
that  It  was  scaling  back  North  American 
Rockwell  Corp.'s  $1.4-blUlon  development 
program  for  the  B-1  strategic  bomber.  Pen- 
tagon watchers  Jumped  to  some  interesting 
conclusion.  They  read  the  decision  as  a 
White  House  ploy  to  Improve  proepects  for 
a  strategic  arms  limitation  agreement  with 
Bnssla,  a  sign  of  Pentagon  concern  over 
escalation  of  the  B-l's  costs,  or  fallout  from 
the  mlssUe-VB.-bomber  debate. 

They  were  all  wrong.  The  scaleback  deci- 


sion originated  neither  In  the  White  House 
nor  In  the  Pentagon  but  was  made  by  Briga- 
dier General  Douglas  T.  Nelson,  B-1  program 
manager  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base 
in  Dayton,  Ohio.  For  this  reason,  the  move 
has  maJcK'  impUcatlons  not  only  for  the  mUl- 
tary but  for  defense  contractors  as  weU. 

Nelson  had  simply  decided  to  take  a  new 
management  tack  in  the  B-1  program.  His 
approach  Is  something  of  a  gamble,  but  It 
quickly  won  the  endorsement  of  Air  Force 
Secretary  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  and  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  David  Packard. 

In  a  break  with  AU:  Force  tradition.  Nelson 
will  teleecope  the  classic  pattern  of  testing 
prototype  miUtary  aircraft.  As  a  result,  he 
can  reduce  the  number  of  B-1  development 
aircraft  he  has  ordered  from  nr  and  save  pcr- 
hajM  as  much  as  $300-mlUlon.  His  aim  in 
shortening  the  period  of  testing — without 
compromising  on  its  rigors,  he  emphslzes — 
is  not  only  to  save  money,  but  also  to  enable 
the  Air  Force  to  decide  slightly  earUer  than 
had  been  expected,  probably  in  the  spring 
of  1975,  to  move  Into  production. 

RESPONSIBIUTT 

"To  cynical  students  of  the  Pentagon,  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  a  military  development 
program  had  been  reduced  without  prodding 
from  Congress  was  news  of  the  first  order. 
It  is  potentially  more  Important,  however, 
that  the  decision  was  made  by  the  project 
manager  and  merely  endorsed  by  his 
superiors. 

TradltlonaUy.  the  post  of  project  manager 
has  been  a  second-class  job  in  the  mlUtary 
establishment.  At  worst,  it  has  been  a  dead- 
end assignment  for  an  officer,  at  beet.  It  was 
a  way  station  on  the  road  to  a  more  glamor- 
ous operational  oonmiand. 

Under  Packard's  philosophy  for  Pentagon 
management,  this  is  wrong.  To  help  rid  the 
Defense  Dept.  of  inept  management  and 
huge  coat  overruns,  he  has  therefore  given 
officers  in  charge  of  major  weapons  develop- 
ment the  authority  to  be  true  managers,  not 
mere  errand  boys  or  yes-men  for  their  bosses. 

"Management  will  be  Improved  only  to  the 
extent  that  capable  people  with  the  right 
kind  of  experience  and  training  are  desig- 
nated to  manage,"  he  says.  "In  order  to  be 
effective,  program  managers  must  be  given 
adequate  authority  to  make  decisions  on  ma- 
jor questions."  In  the  case  of  General  Nel- 
son, this  translates  to  a  full  endorsement  of 
his  decision  to  telescope  the  testing  of  the 
prototype  B-1.  Furthermore,  it  reflects  Pack- 
ard's insistence  that  other  members  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  also  re- 
spect the  right  of  project  managers  to  man- 
age. 

WARNING 

Privately,  Packard  has  laid  It  on  the  line 
to  the  mlUtary  services  that  there  will  be 
a  price  for  the  delegation  of  this  kind  of  au- 
thority. Henceforth,  project  managers  will 
have  to  be  good  at  their  jobs,  and  they  wUl 
have  to  assume  responslblUty  when  things 
go  wrong. 

In  the  past,  Packard  has  complained,  too 
many  program  managers  lacked  expertise  In 
contracting,  engineering,  management,  or 
Industrial  operations.  Even  when  they  were 
experts,  they  aUowed  too  much  of  their  time 
to  be  taken  up  with  briefing  officers  at  Inter- 
veiUng  levels. 

Such  intermediaries,  Packard  has  noted, 
seldom  contribute  anything  substantial  to 
the  success  of  a  weapons  project  but  can 
often  hold  up  or  reverse  a  manager's  deci- 
sion. 

Moreover,  many  managers  of  multl- 
blUlon-doUar  projects  stay  on  the  Job  for 
only  a  year  or  so,  hardly  time  enough  to 
learn  the  Intricacies  of  their  task. 

Packard  has  told  the  services  to  change  all 
that.  He  wants  project  managers  to  stay  put 
at  least  three  years,  with  longer  assignments 
m  special  cases.  He  has  also  acted  to  ease 


the  "layering"  problem — the  numerous  levels 
of  review  that  used  to  be  required  between 
a  program  manager  and  his  top  bosses  at 
the  Pentagon. 

Packard  first  cut  through  this  layering  in 
the  McDonneU  Douglas  F-15  fighter  program 
by  arranging  for  Brigadier  General  Benjamin 
BelUs  to  report  initially  to  the  commander 
of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  and 
then  directly  to  Seamans  Now  he  is  easing 
the  reporting  responsiblUtles  for  other  proj- 
ect managers,  too. 

To  enable  project  managers  to  dlBf.u.sH 
their  mutual  problems,  Packard  has  begun 
a  series  of  Informal  Saturday  morning  meet- 
ings In  his  office  at  the  Pentagon.  At  the 
first  such  meeting  last  week,  he  met  with 
Nelson  and  managers  of  eight  other  defense 
projects,  including  Captain  L.  E.  Ames,  chief 
of  the  Navy's  P-14  fighter  aircraft  program 
and  Colonel  James  MiUer,  head  of  the  Army  s 
SAM-D  anUalrcraft  missile  program. 

Packard  also  is  working  to  improve  the 
training  of  younger  officers  in  the  procure- 
ment field  who  will  one  day  become  pro- 
gram managers.  At  his  direction,  the  Defense 
Weapon  Systems  Management  School  now 
at  Wright-Patterson,  will  soon  move  to 
Washington,  D.C.  Its  curriculum  wlU  be  up- 
graded and  its  cotirse  lengthened  from  10 
weeks  to  five  months. 

Vice  Admiral  Vincent  P.  de  Polx,  the  Pen- 
tagon's Deputy  Director  for  Research  it  En- 
gineering Management,  says  Packard  feels 
that  "the  best  program  manager  should  know 
when  to  abrogate  or  shortcut  the  rules  to 
good  effect" — even  though  "he  takes  his  ca- 
reer into  his  hands  when  he  does  ao."  The 
fact  that  both  Packard  and  Seamans  quickly 
backed  Nelson  when  he  prof>osed  veering 
from  the  rule  book  on  aircraft  testing  seems 
to  bear  out  the  belief  that  this  Is  the  type 
of  decision  that  they  think  project  managers 
should  make. 

THE  »-l    SraATEOT 

Under  Nelson's  new  approach.  North 
American  Rockwell  wUl  now  buUd  three  B-ls 
for  flight  testing  and  one  for  ground  test- 
ing. Instead  of  five  and  two,  respectively,  as 
originally  contemplated.  Under  the  cutback 
order,  General  Electric  Co.  wUl  provide  27, 
rather  than  40,  engines  for  the  prototype 
planes. 

Nelson  win  ditch  the  normal  Category  One 
and  Category  Two  pattern  of  testing. 
Category  One  Involves  experimental  filgbts 
and  data-gathering  by  contractor  personnel 
only.  In  Category  Two,  the  Air  Force  takes 
over  with  its  own  crews  and  repeats  about 
50%  of  what  the  contractor  has  done.  "Our 
plan,"  says  Nelson,  "is  to  knock  out  most 
of  the  duplication  by  having  Air  Force  and 
contractor  i>er8onnel  fly  side  by  side." 

Nelson  also  Is  deferring  some  design  work 
normally  handled  during  an  aircraft's  de- 
velopment phase — design  for  production  tool- 
ing, training  equipment,  and  ground  sup- 
port equipment.  And  he  is  sharply  cutting 
the  volume  of  vrrltten  reports  the  contrac- 
tor must  make;  the  Air  Force  Instead  wUl 
rely  largely  on  the  builder's  in-house  data. 

To  reflect  the  scaled-down  development 
effort,  the  Air  Force  and  nh  are  now  renego- 
tiating the  B-1  contract.  Just  how  much  the 
price  will  drop  Is  not  yet  certain.  But 
Richard  P.  Walker,  president  of  the  com- 
pany's Los  Angeles  Dlv.  and  general  manager 
of  the  B-1,  says  the  revised  price,  whUe  lower 
than  the  original  $1.4-biUlon,  wiU  still  top 
H-bUUon  and  that  he  is  "very  much  en- 
thused" about  the  program  change. 

"The  net  result  of  the  testing  reduction," 
says  Walker,  "is  that  we  win  be  able  to  get 
to  the  point  of  a  production  decision  by 
spending  less  money — ellmlnattog  some 
things  considered  unnecessary  and  deferring 
others."  And  since  production,  not  develop- 
ment, brings  profits  to  a  company,  that,  by 
NR  standards.  Is  a  desirable  thing. 
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MiNTJTEMAN  OP  THE  YEAR  AWARD 
TO  SENATOR  THURMOND 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thitrmgnd)  was  presented 
the  coveted  "Mlnuteman  of  the  Yettf" 
Award  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Assocli- 
tion  of  the  United  States  In  Febniaiy. 
The  selection  of  Senator  THrniMOND  for 
this  high  award  was  praised  recently  >n 
an  editorial  appearing  In  the  March  15, 
1971,  Issue  of  the  Nashville  Banner  in  in 
editorial  entitled  "The  ROA  Has  Chosen 
Well." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  conse»it 
that   the   editorial   be   printed  in   tjie 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzco^, 
as  follows: 

ROA  Has  Crosxn  Wkix 

"A  liard  worker,  a  man  of  lndep«n<l«it 
mind,  a  politician  who  has  put  country  above 
himself,  and  a  man  who  has  put  his  principles 
and  beliefs  above  his  party." 

Not  words  from  one  of  his  fellow  ReputAl- 
cans.  but  a  salute  from  not  only  auotl^er 
party,  but  another  House. 

Paying  tribute  to  South  Carolina  Re- 
publican Sen.  Strom  Thiirmond  In  presett- 
ing the  Reserve  Officers  Association  "Minute- 
man  of  the  Year  Award."  the  Speaker  of  ttoe 
House  of  Representatives,  Carl  Albert,  8#ld 
Sen.  Thurmond  •'believes  a  strong  reserve)  is 
Indispensable  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States."  1 

Selected  as  the  "'citizen  who  has  oan- 
trlbuted  most  to  the  national  security."  Sen. 
Thurmond  Illustrates  perfectly — when  I  It 
comes  to  the  defense  and  military  strengthjof 
the  United  States — there  Is  no  political  pl- 
ylslon.  And  parity,  as  Sen.  Thurmond  skid 
In  accepting  the  award.  Is  not  the  pro;)er 
course  for  this  great  nation;  superiority  Is 
the  only  course. 

The  South  and  the  nation  are  proud  of  Sen. 
Thurmond.  The  reserve  officers  again  h4ve 
choeen  well. 


CON 
DCC 


PROFESSOR  HENKIN  ARGUES  " 
STl'l'U'l'lONAL  UMTTATION" 
TRINE  INVAUD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  tor 
the  past  few  days  I  have  argued  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  Is  properly  a  mut- 
ter of  international  concern.  I  have  fur- 
ther argued  that  it  poses  no  conflict  wjth 
the  doctrine  of  constitutional  limitations 
QP  the  treatymaklng  power.  ! 

In  the  April  1969  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  International  Law,  Ldils 
Henkin  discusses  tills  question.  Henpn 
says  the  "international  concern"  doctiine 
has  been  unduly  and  needlessly  elevated 
to  the  level  of  an  independent  doctrine 
rather  than  being  considered  in  "light  of 
our  whole  experience  and  not  merely  In 
that  of  what  was  said  a  hundred  years 
ago"— Miajottrt  v.  Holland,  252  UBJ  at 
433.  i 

Explicitly,  the  Constitution  cont^ns 
no  limitations  on  the  treaty  power.  The 
term  "treaty"  in  the  Constitution  (loes 
not  limit  agreements  only  to  those  of 
"international  agreement"  since  "neither 
tntematlonal  law  nor  practice  has  aver 
known  such  a  requirement."  , 

Professor  Henkin  points  out  that  this 
doctrine  came  from  an  address  '  by 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  International  Law  in  1$29. 
Unfortunately,  his  address  has  been  mis- 


interpreted. He  made  it  clear  that  he  did 
not  care  "to  voice  any  opinion  sis  to  an 
implied  limitation  on  the  treatymaklng 
power."  Much  of  Hughes'  argument  dealt 
wltti  political  advisability  rather  than 
constitutional  power. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Henkin's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articre 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"INTKB NATION Ali    CONCKRN"    AND    TH«    TBBATT 

PowKK  OF  THB  UNrrKD  States 
(By  Louis  Henkin) 
A  generation  ago  Senator  Brlcker  lost  his 
battle  to  amend  the  Constitution  In  ways 
designed  particularly  to  make  It  Impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  adhere  to  interna- 
tional human  rights  covenants.  His  principal 
proposal  would  have  eliminated  self-execut- 
ing treaties,  so  that  a  treaty  could  not  become 
law  m  the  United  States  unless  implemented 
by  Act  of  Congress,  and  would  have  overruled 
Missouri  v.  Holland,  so  that  Congress  could 
not  legislate  to  Implement  a  treaty  unless 
that  legislation  would  have  been  within  the 
powers  of  Congress  In  the  absence  of  treaty. 
Some  of  us  urged  at  the  time  that  his  efforts 
were  misconceived:  to  cut  the  treaty  power 
down  to  the  size  of  Congressional  power 
would  reduce  It  very  little,  for  the  powers  of 
Congress  reached  much  farther  than  Senator 
Brlcker  seemed  to  recognize.^  In  regard  to 
human  rights  in  particular,  further  exten- 
sions of  powers  of  Congress  announced  by  the 
Supreme  Court  since  the  Brlcker  controver- 
sy— under  the  Commerce  Clause  and  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments' — 
render  It  very  unlikely  that  the  Brlcker 
Amendment  would  have  effectively  barred  ad- 
herence to  the  treaties  he  feared. 

Contemporary  opponents  of  American  ad- 
herence to  human  rights  covenants  have 
learned  the  lessons  of  the  previous  decade. 
They  now  insist  that,  although  It  was  ap- 
parently not  perceived  by  Senator  Brlcker 
and  his  supporters,  the  Constitution  03  it  is 
forbids  the  use  of  the  treaty  power  for  ad- 
hering to  human  rights  covenants,  principally 
because  they  deal  with  matters  that  are  not 
of  "International  concern."  As  regards  the 
human  rights  covenants,  their  arguments 
have  been  widely — and  I  believe  effectively — 
refuted,  but  In  the  debates  both  sides  largely 
accepted  (or  assumed)  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution some  matters  are  not  proper  sub- 
jects for  treaties  because  they  are  not  of  "In- 
ternational concern."  ^ 

My  purpose  here  Is  to  urge  re-examlnatlon 
of  the  constitutional  doctiine  that  has  been 
assumed.  To  open  disciisslon,  I  assert  the  fol- 
lowing propositions:  that  the  "International 
concern"  limitation  may  not  In  fact  exist; 
that  If  there  is  some  such  limitation,  it  has 
been  unduly  and  needlessly  elevated  to  In- 
dependent doctrine  and  Its  scope  exaggerated; 
that.  In  any  event.  It  Is  mislabeled  and  there- 
fore likely  to  be  misapplied. 

Explicitly,  the  Constitution  contains  no 
limitations  on  the  treaty  power.  It  gave  the 
President  and  Senate  the  power  to  make 
"treaties."  The  word  "treaty."  surely,  does 
not  imply  that  an  agreement  may  deal  only 
with  certain  subjects,  those  of  "Interna- 
tional concern,"  since  neither  International 
law  nor  practice  has  ever  known  such  a  re- 
quirement. 

For  150  years  no  one  claimed  any  such 
limitation,  although  other  limitations  on  the 
treaty  power  were  frequently  suggested. 
Jefferson's  famous  Manual  mentions  four 
limitations,  and  revealed  him  as  no  friend 
of  the  treaty  power,  but  even  he  did  not  sug- 
gest the  one  that  concerns  us.  He  did  say 
that  a  treaty  "must  concern  the  other  na- 
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tlon,  party  to  the  contract,  or  it  would  be  a 
mere  nullity,  res  inter  alios  acta."  The  re- 
quirement that  there  be  "a  thing  done  be- 
tween others,"  would  seem  to  require  only 
that  m  addition  to  the  United  States  there 
be  another  nation  party  to  the  agreement. 
That  might  reject  a  mock  treaty,  or  some 
hypothetical  document  which  another  gov- 
ernment signs  as  an  accommodation  to  the 
United  States,  where  there  Is  in  fact  no 
treaty,  and  such  a  limitation  can  Indeed  be 
Inferred  from  the  word  "treaty";  It  does  not 
suggest  any  Umltatlons  as  to  the  subject 
matter  of  treaties.  After  Jefferson  there  were 
dicta  In  Supreme  Court  dectBlons,  and  state- 
ments by  writers,  suggesting  various  limita- 
tions on  the  treaty  power,  but  not  ours. 

The  limitation — and  the  phrase  "interna- 
tional concern" — sprang  full  blown  from  the 
mind  and  mouth  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
tn  1M9.«  He  was  not  speaking  ex  cathedra, 
either  as  Secretary  of  State  or  as  Chief  3vb- 
tlce.  (He  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  one  and 
had  not  yet  taken  his  seat  as  the  latter.) 
He  spoke  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  International  Law  (of  which 
he  was  then  President),  apparently  extem- 
poraneously, perhaps  even  Impromptu,  In  re- 
Ep>onse  to  •oTglag  from  the  floor.  He  was  at- 
tempting to  justify  a  position  taken  earlier 
by  the  American  Delegation  to  the  Sixth  In- 
tematlonal  Conference  of  American  States 
(which  he  headed)  that.  In  part  for  consti- 
tutional reasons,  the  United  States  "could 
not  Join"  In  a  treaty  to  adopt  the  Busta- 
monte  Code  and  establish  tmlform  princi- 
ples of  private  mtematlonal  law.  Earlier. 
Hughes  had  attempted  to  justify  that  posi- 
tion In  words  that  smack  of  the  Tenth 
Amendment,  suggesting  that  he  had  not  ac- 
cepted the  Implication  at  Missouri  v.  Hol- 
land.' His  1929  statement  also  had  some  such 
undertones,  but  this  time  he  suggested  that 
there  might  also  be  a  different  constitu- 
tional limitation:  a  treaty  must  deal  with  a 
matter  of  "international  concern."  The  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Delegation  to  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  had  been  criticized  by 
other  leading  international  lawyers  of  the 
day.  Including  Charles  Butler  and  Manley 
Hudson.  There  Is  no  Indication  that  the 
critics  were  persuaded  by  the  1929  statement. 
(Today  few  would  accept — on  any  theory— 
the  conclusion  he  was  Justifying,  that  the 
United  States  could  not  adhere  to  a  conven- 
tion establishing  uniform  principles  of  pri- 
vate international  law.  The  United  States 
Oovemment  has  recently  adhered  to  the 
Hague  Conference  on  Private  International 
Law.) 

Hughes  made  his  suggestion  as  a  sugges- 
tion. Earlier  In  the  statement  he  said:  "I 
should  not  care  to  voice  any  opinion  as  to 
an  Implied  limitation  on  the  treaty-making 
power."  Later  he  said  only  that  "there  might 
be  ground  for  Implying  a  limitation  upon 
the  treaty-making  power."  (Emphasis  mine.) 
Much  of  his  argument  dealt  with  political 
advUablUty  rather  than  with  constitutional 
power.  But,  perhaps,  because  he  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  shortly  there- 
after, perhaps  because  the  constitutional  law 
of  American  foreign  relations  has  so  little 
authoritative,  hard,  "case"  law.  the  Hughes 
address  was  quickly  and  uncrltlcaUy  seized, 
shorn  of  Hughes's  own  caveats  and  heslU- 
tlons,  and  accepted  as  authority.  It  has  been 
incorporated  In  the  case  books  and  is  taught 
to  students.  It  has  been  Invoked  in  a  lower 
court  opinion."  It  has  been  enshrined.  In  first 
place  and  in  black  letters.  In  the  Restatement 
on  the  Law  of  United  States  Foreign  Rela- 

ttOTW.T 

vniere  did  Hughes  find  his  proposed  limi- 
tation? I  commend  reading  the  whole,  brief 
address,  but  I  quote  the  most  relevant  para- 
graphs : 

...  I  should  not  care  to  voice  any  opinion 
as  to  an  Implied  limitation  on  the  treaty- 
making  power.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether  there  cotUd  be  any 
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guch.  That  Is.  the  doubt  has  been  expressed 
In  one  of  its  opinions.  But  If  there  Is  a  limi- 
tation to  be  Implied.  I  should  say  it  might  be 
found  m  the  nature  of  the  treaty-making 
power. 

What  Is  the  power  to  make  a  treaty?  What 
IB  the  object  of  the  power?  The  nonnal  scope 
at  the  power  can  be  found  In  the  apprc^rl- 
ste  object  of  the  power.  The  power  Is  to  deal 
with  foreign  nations  with  regard  to  matters 
at  International  concern.  It  is  not  a  power 
intended  to  be  exercised.  It  may  be  assiimed. 
with  respect  to  matters  that  have  no  rela- 
tion to  international  concerns. 

So  I  come  back  to  the  suggestion  I  made 
at  the  start,  that  this  Is  a  sovereign  nation; 
from  my  point  of  view  the  nation  has  the 
power  to  make  any  agreement  whatever  In  a 
ooDstltutlonal  manner  that  relates  to  the 
conduct  of  our  International  relations,  unless 
there  can  be  foimd  some  express  prohibition 
in  the  Constitution,  and  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  which  would  In  any  way  detract  from  the 
power  as  I  have  defined  It  In  connection  with 
our  relations  with  other  governments.  But  If 
we  attempted  to  use  the  treaty-making  power 
to  deal  with  matters  which  did  not  pertain 
to  our  external  relations  but  to  control  mat- 
ters which  normally  and  appropriately  were 
within  the  local  jurisdictions  of  the  Si»tea, 
then  I  again  say  there  might  be  ground  for 
Implying  a  limitation  upon  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  that  It  Is  Intended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  treaties  made  relating  to  for- 
eign affairs  and  not  to  make  laws  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  In  their  Internal 
ooncems  through  the  exercise  of  the  as- 
serted treaty-making  power. 

It  is  not  fair  to  parse  Informal  remarks  and 
subject  them  to  exegesis  as  though  they  were 
a  text  of  a  constitutional  provision  or  statute, 
but  since  others  have  treated  them  that  way, 
and  they  are  all  we  have,  one  cannot  avoid 
sonitlnlzlng  them.  It  is  difficult  to  fault  In- 
dividual sentences  but  their  seductive  sim- 
plicities carry  Implications  that  do  not  re- 
main persuasive.  "The  power  Is  to  deal  with 
lor^gn  nations  with  regard  to  matters  of  In- 
ternational concern."  Of  course,  the  treaty 
power  Is  a  power  to  deal  with  foreign  nations. 
Of  course,  nations  deal  with  matters  that 
concern  them.  Of  course,  I  have  said,  it  was 
not  Intended  that  the  President  could  call 
something  a  treaty  which  was  not  a  treaty, 
perhaps  even  if  some  obliging  foreign  govern- 
ment went  through  a  "mock  marriage"  with 
us.  But  what  basis  Is  there  for  the  Infwenees 
Hughes  sought  to  make — or  which  others 
have  sought  to  attribute  to  him — that  the 
Constitution  Intended  more,  that  It  sought  to 
limit  the  subject  matter  of  bona  fide  treaties, 
to  exclude  some  which  do  not  "concern"  the 
parties  In  some  particular  ways? 

Or:".  .  .  If  we  attempted  to  use  the  treaty- 
making  power  to  deal  with  matters  which  did 
not  pertain  to  our  external  relations  but  to 
control  matters  which  normally  and  appro- 
priately were  within  the  local  Jurisdictions  of 
the  States.  .  .  ."  And  then:  ".  ..  It  Is  In- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  having  treaties 
made  relating  to  foreign  affairs  and  not  to 
make  laws  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
la  their  internal  concerns.  .  .  ."  But  how 
can  there  be  a  borui  fide  treaty  that  does  not 
pertain  to  our  external  relations?  And  why 
the  dichotomy  between  external  relations  and 
internal  affairs?  Every  treaty  that  has  any 
effect  as  the  law  of  the  land  "relates  to  our 
foreign  affairs"  and  "makes  laws  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  their  Internal  con- 
Mrns."  Many  a  treaty  pertains  to  our  foreign 
relations  and  controls  matters  which — apart 
from  the  treaty — normally  and  appropriately 
are  within  the  local  Jurisdiction  of  the 
States.* 

Although  Hughes  did  not  spell  It  out.  the 
argument  presumably  Is  that  the  treaty 
power  must  be  seen  tn  the  context  of  tJie 
patem  of  government  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution. The  power  to  make  laws  In  the 
united  States  was.  In  effect,  distributed  be- 
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tween  the  Congress  and  the  States:  law 
would  be  made  by  treaty  only  when  It  served 
some  "transnational"  purpose  of  the  United 
States.  Agreed.  But  the  argument  will  not 
carry  the  limitations  on  the  subject  matter 
of  treaties  which  have  been  imposed  upon  it; 
for.  by  hypothesis,  every  treaty,  regardless  of 
subject,  serves  the  external  purposes  of  the 
United  States.  The  argument  would  not 
even  prevent  treaties  designed  ^>eclflcally  to 
change  law  in  the  United  States:  that  is  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  every  treaty  which 
modifies  the  rights  of  aliens  in  this  country.' 
There  is  nothing  in  lnt«-natlonal  law,  in  the 
treaty  power,  In  "the  Constitution  as  a 
whole,"  that  says  that  other  changes  In 
American  law  cannot  pertain  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States.  Is  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  principal  motive,  purpose,  ef- 
fect must  be  "foreign  relations"  rather  than 
'domestic  legislation?"  But  how  do  you  dis- 
entangle and  weigh  the  two?  And  (Xilef 
Justice  Hughes  would  not  have  Indulged  such 
chemical  analysis  and  such  speculations 
about  motives,  purposes  and  effects  of  legis- 
lation In  other  contexts.'"  In  any  event,  that 
would  be  a  different  and  far  narrower  limi- 
tation than  that  for  which  Hughes  has  been 
cited. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  bona  fide  treaty  that 
does  not  relate  to  our  foreign  affairs.  If  aU 
the  Hughes  address  means  Is  that  treaties 
must  be  bona  fide,  one  needs  no  new  doctrine 
to  support  that:  It  is  Implied  in  the  word 
"treaty,"  as  perhaps  Jefferson  long  ago  sug- 
gested. If  the  Hughes  address  means  any 
more  than  that,  I  see  no  basis  for  It  In  the 
Constitution.  Nor  do  I  know  what  any  su^ 
additional  limitation  could  possibly  mean, 
how  "international  concern"  would  be  de- 
termined, how  one  kind  of  "International 
concern"  that  Is  constitutionally  acceptable 
could  be  distinguished  from  another  that 
was  not. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Hughes  sought  to  Justify 
reluctance  to  adhere  to  the  Bustamante  Code 
In  constitutional  Imperatives.  I  regret  that 
lawyers  eager  to  make  constitutional  bricks 
nave  seized  on  Hughes's  straws,  and  that 
the  Restatement  now  has  enshrined  them 
Into  the  Law  of  American  Foreign  Relations. 
In  my  view,  there  Is  no  relevant  constitu- 
tional limitation  worthy  of  that  name  and 
deserving  Independent  identification — only 
what  Is  Implied  In  the  word  "treaty."  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  United  States  would 
ever  conclude  a  treaty  that  would  not  pass 
constitutional  muster  as  a  treaty.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Supreme  Court  would  ever  find 
that  a  treaty  of  the  United  States  was  not 
a  bona  fide  treaty.  I  am  confident  that.  If 
the  Supreme  Court  ever  faced  the  question. 
It  would  not  find  any  special  requirement 
of  "International  concern,"  If  that  Is  Inter- 
preted to  exclude  some  subjects  from  Inter- 
national negotiation  by  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  hope  that  Hughes's  "doc- 
trine" can  now  be  "repealed."  I  hope  that 
In  applying  that  "law"  It  might  be  recog- 
nized that  Hughes  had  a  small  point  that 
went  without  saying,  which  should  not  be 
distorted  to  hamstring  constitutional  powers. 

I  conclude  with  a  modest  plea:  At  least, 
the  Hughes  doctrine  should  have  a  change 
of  name;  the  phrase  "International  con- 
cern" Is  Hughes's,  but  he  used  other  phrases 
even  more  frequently.  He  spoke  of  the  power 
to  make  an  eigreement  "that  relates  to  the 
conduct  of  our  international  relations,"  not 
to  deal  with  matters  "which  did  not  per- 
tain to  our  external  relations."  He  proposed 
"a  limitation  upon  the  treaty-making  power 
that  It  Is  Intended  for  the  purpose  of  having 
treaties  made  relating  to  foreign  affairs." 
Later,  as  Chief  Justice,  Hughes  also  spoke 
of  the  treaty  power  as  reaching  "all  sub- 
jects that  propertly  pertain  to  our  foreign 
relations.""  The  Restatement,  too,  while  It 
gives  black  letters  to  "International  con- 
cern," takes  Its  comment  from  Hughes's 
other  phrases:  "An  International  agreement 


of  the  United  States  must  relate  to  tbe 
external  concerns  of  the  nation  . .  ."  Neither 
Hughes  nor  the  authors  of  the  Restatement 
Intended  two  different  standards,  but  there 
may  be  a  difference  between  the  two  formu- 
lations— "International  concern"  and  "relat- 
ing to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States" — and  the  one  that  has  crept  into 
the  legal  language  Is  the  wrong  one.  "Inter- 
national concern"  suggests  an  objective 
standard  as  to  what  matters  do,  or  should, 
or  properly  may,  concern  nations  generally. 
Especially  since  International  law  and  prac- 
tice know  no  such  conception,  there  Is  no 
basis  for  finding  that  concept  In  the  use  of 
the  word  "treaty"  or  In  the  grant  of  the 
treaty  power  In  the  Constitution.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  distribution  of  national 
power  between  the  treaty-makers  and  the 
law-makers  and  between  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment and  the  States  does  Imply  that 
treaties  shall  be  ttsed  to  further  transna- 
tional foreign  relations  purposes  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  United  States  conceives 
them.  The  difference  I  am  suggesting  would 
not  lead  to  different  results  as  to  the  human 
rights  covenants:  human  rights  everywhere 
have  been  of  deep  "International  concern" 
to  nations  generally;  human  rights.  In  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  deeply  "relate 
to"  American  foreign  relations.  But  If  the 
limitation  surrlves  and  ever  proves  mean- 
ingful. It  might  matter  what  the  limita- 
tion Is. 
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actly within  Jefferson's  narrow  proposition 
quoted  above. 

'5  117(1):  "The  United  States  has  the 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  make  an 
International  agreement  If  (a)  the  matter  Is 
of  International  concern.  .  .  .' 

•See.  e.g..  Hauensteln  v.  Lynham,  100  U.S. 
483  (1879);  Santovicenzo  v.  Egan,  284  U.S. 
30  (1931)  (opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes). 
Some  matters  which  It  was  once  thought 
"normally  and  appropriately  are  within  the 
local  jurisdiction  of  the  States,"  apart  from 
treaty,  are  no  longer  so.  since  the  Court  held 
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that  the  Constitution  Itself  bars  'Intrusion 
by  tbe  States  Into  the  field  of  forel^  ftffalfs." 
Zscbernlg  v.  Miller,  389  U.S.  428  (1968). 

As  even  the  RestAtement's  comment  recbg- 
nlzes:  "Matters  of  International  concern  are 
not  conflned  to  matters  exclusively  concerted 
with  foreign  relatlCMis.  Usually,  matters  of 
International  concern  have  both  Interjia- 
tlonal  and  domestic  effects,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  latter  does  not  remove  a  master 
from  international  concern." 

» Compare  the  treaties  In  the  cases  cited  In 
note  8;  also  In  Asakura  v.  Seattle,  266  |J.S. 
332  (1924). 

"  See,  e.g.,  the  opinions  which  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  Joined  In  Sonzlnsky  v.  United  States, 
300  U.S.  606  (1937):  Magnano  Co.  v.  Hadill- 
ton,  293  U.S.  40.  44-45  (1933).  Associate  J(us- 
tlce  Hughes  had  Joined  the  Court's  opinion 
In  Holte  V.  United  States,  227  U.S.  308  (1913) . 


THE  POSTAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  \*sh 
personally  to  commend  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  for  the  efforts  being  made  to  Im- 
prove the  mail  service.  i 

The  new  airmail  delivery  systeffll  is 
welcomed.  The  Postmaster  General's  re- 
cent annoimcement  regarding  airmsdl 
delivery  illustrates  a  major  step  in  njiail 
handling  operation.  He  has  promised 
that  95  percent  of  all  airmail  deposited  by 
4  p.m.  weekdays  in  special  white  topped 
mailboxes  on  the  street  will  be  delivered 
the  next  delivery  day  in  designated  cities 
within  a  600-mile  radius,  and  that  mail 
will  be  delivered  within  2  days  In  puac- 
tically  all  large  cities  in  the  United 
States.  j 

The  State  of  New  York  will  certainly 
appreciate  this  improvement,  which  |  al- 
lows our  correspondence  to  go  out  dver 
the  network  quickly,  accurately,  and 
efficiently.  The  service  the  citizen-cus- 
tomer deserves  is  well  imderway,  and 
I  commend  the  Postmaster  General  for 
this  major  evidence  of  improvement  and 
automating  the  Postal  Service.  i 


Retirement  contract  with  Federal 
employees  retirement  system  (pro- 
viding for  single  life  annuity  effec- 
tive Jan.  3,  1973  of  »28,236  per  an- 
niun)  Senator  Case's  own  contri- 
butions to  the  fund  total,  with- 
out interest $37,672 

Annuity  contracts  with  Teachers  In- 
surance and  Annuity  Association 
and  College  Retirement  Equities 
Funds.  As  at  E>cc.  31,  1970,  these 
contracts  (estimated  to  provide  a 
life  annuity  effective  January, 
1973  of  $1,391)  had  an  accumula- 
tion  value   of 12,340 

Securities  as  listed  in  scbedtile  A...  407, 137 

Real  estate:  consisting  of  residence 
building  lot  on  Elm  Avenue,  Rah- 
way,  N.J.,  and  house  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  (original  cost  plus  capi- 
tal expenditures) 72. 200 

Tangible  personal  property  In  Rah- 
way  and  Washington,  esti- 
mated        15,000 

Share  in  estate  of  Senator  Case's 
mother,  undistributed  balance---  728 

Contingent  Interest  in  a  amaU  trust 
fund  of  which  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  of  N.Y.  U  Trustee,  1970  In- 
come, $28. 

i.TABn.rriES 

None. 

INCOME  IN  1970 

Senate  salary  and  allowances,  $42,- 
732,  less  estimated  expenses  allow- 
able as  Income  tax  deductions  of 
$6,472  (actual  expenses  consider- 
ably exceed  this  figure) 36,260 

Dividends  and  Interest  on  above  se- 
curities tmd  accounts 17,777 

Lectures  and  speaking  engagements: 

Carnegie-Mellon   University 454 

Net  gains  on  sales  of  property 2.580 

Schedule  A — Securities 

Principal 
amount 
Bonds  and  debentures  of  the  follow- 
ing, at  cost   (aggregate  market 
value  somewhat  lower) $51,205 


FINANCIAL   STATEMENT   OF  SENA- 
TOR AND  MRS.  CASE         j 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  uninl- 
mous  consent  to  place  in  the  Record  |the 
following  combined  statement  for  my 
w^ife  and  myself  of  our  assets  and  liabili- 
ties at  the  end  of  1970  and  our  Inctime 
for  that  year.  ! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stlite- 
ment  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscpRD, 
as  follows: 

Financial  Statement  April  23, 1971 

AflSXTS 

Cash  m  checking  and  savings  ac- 
counts (after  provision  for  Federal 
Income  tax  for  1970),  approxi- 
mately   $60|000 

Life  insurance  policies  with  the  fol- 
lowing Insurers  (currently  provid- 
ing for  death  benefits  totaling 
$138,600)  :  U.S.  Orotip  Life  Insur- 
ance, Aetna  Life  Insiurance  Co., 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  Continental  Assurance 
Co.,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety. Provident  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  of  Philadelphia, 
Travelers  Insurance  Co.  (cash  sur- 
render value) -— —    4%eas 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Co.   12.000 

Cincinnati  Oas  &  Electric  Co 4.000 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  N.T-.  6.000 

Constmiers  Power  Co 5,000 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp.-  6.000 

Iowa  Electric  &  Power  Co 6. 000 

Mountain  States  Tel.  &  TeL  Co..  5.000 

South  Western  Bell  Tel.  Co 5,000 

Toledo  Electric  Co 6.000 


Stocks    (common,  unless  otherwise 

noted)  at  market —  355,932 

Corporation : 

Number 
of  shares 

American  Electric  Power  Co 919 

American  Natural  Oaa  Co 648 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co 200 

A.T.  Sc  T.  Warrants 20 

Cities  Service  Co 144 

Combined    Insurance 85 

Consolidated    Edison    Co.    of    New 

York    400 

ConsoUdated    Edison    Co.    of    New 

»    York.$6Pfd 60 

Continental  Can 38 

Detroit  EdlBon  Co 100 

DuPont  .-- *0 

General  Electric  Co. 120 

General  Motors  Corp 270 

Gull  OU 140 

Household  Finance  Corp.  $4.40  Cum. 

Conv.  Pfd 100 

International     Businees     Machines 

Corp.   1^ 


Investors  Mutual,  Inc 2.641 

Kennilworth  State  Bank 33 

Utton  Industries ao 

Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co 276 

Marine  Midland  Corp 668 

Merck  &  Co..  Inc 300 

Mld-Contlnent  Telephone 80 

Morgan.  J 22 

Owens-Illinois 80 

Reynolds  Industries lOO 

Trl-ConUnental  Corp 1,464 

Union  Carbide 48 

Union  County  (N.J.)  Trust  Co 1,167 

Warner-Lambert        Pharmaceutical 

Co - 280 

CurroBO  P.  Casi. 
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THE  URBAN  INDIAN  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION  HELPS  INDIANS  AD- 
JUST TO  URBAN  LIVINa 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  three  decades,  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  has  been  attracting  American 
Indians  from  sdl  over  the  country.  By 
the  thousands,  Indians  have  left  the  res- 
ervations and  relocated  in  Los  Angeles. 
Today  Los  Angeles  has  the  highest  con- 
centration of  American  Indians  of  any 
urban  center  in  the  United  States,  with 
an  estimated  Indian  population  of 
60.000. 

They  come  to  Los  Angeles  in  search  of 
a  better  life.  But  that  better  life  all  too 
frequently  eludes  them.  They  find,  in- 
stead, that  they  lack  the  education  and 
the  skills  to  obtain  a  decent  job.  They 
are  faced  with  trwnendous  language  and 
cultural  barriers.  They  find  the  urban 
environment  overwhelming,  confusing, 
and  frightening.  Cut  off  from  family  and 
friends — often  by  many  thousands  of 
miles — new  communities  are  difficult  to 
establish.  Moving  from  neighborhood  to 
neighborhood  and  shuttling  back  and 
forth  between  the  city  and  the  reserva- 
tion, the  urban  Indian  has  become  one 
of  the  most  deprived,  invisible,  and  least 
imderstood  segments  of  the  urban  pov- 
erty population. 

To  deal  with  these  many  complex 
problems.  Indians  in  Los  Angeles  have 
begun  the  process  of  building  a  commu- 
nity. Los  Angeles  boasts  the  oldest  Indian 
center  in  the  Nation,  having  been  orga- 
nized in  1935.  Currently,  there  are  40 
Indian  organizations  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  all  working  for  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow  Indians. 

One  of  these  groups,  the  Urban  Indian 
Development  Association — ^UIDA — pro- 
vides assistance  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Indians  in  the  metropoli- 
tan Los  Angeles  area.  Created  in  August 
1969.  by  a  group  of  local  Indian  business- 
men, UIDA's  unique  approach  has  proven 
highly  successful. 

UIDA's  first  effort  was  the  estaWish- 
ment  of  an  Indian  Business  Development 
(Tenter— IBDC — as  a  basis  for  off-res- 
ervation economic  development.  In  its 
first  grsuit  to  an  urban  Indian  organiza- 
tion, the  Economic  Development  Associa- 
tion funded  UIDA's  IBDC  for  $50,0(M). 
These  fxmds  were  matched  In  cash  and  in 
kind  by  UIDA  in  the  abount  of  $51,000. 
The  EDA  grant  in  May  1970.  was  sowi 
followed  by  a  small  grant  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 


In  its  first  10  months  of  operation, 
IBDC  has  assisted  over  50  Indian  busi- 
nessmen. From  the  businesses  assisted  or 
initiated,  40  new  jobs  have  been  cre- 
ated. The  number  of  Indian  businessmen 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area  has  tripled  since 
iBDC's  inception. 

The  success  of  UIDA's  first  effort  con- 
firms that  Indian  leadership  in  partner- 
sliip  with  Government  and  private  en- 
terprise can  provide  the  initiative  and 
direction  needed  to  solve  the  unique 
problems  faced  by  newly  arrived  urban 
Indians. 

In  January  1971,  UIDA  won  a  con- 
tract from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  $125,911.  This  is  one  of  two  contracts 
the  BIA  has  awarded  to  nonreservatlon 
Indian  organizations.  The  contract  calls 
for  UIDA  to  provide  housing  assistance. 
urban  orientation,  and  avocation  serv- 
ices to  American  Indians  relocating  in 
Lob  Angeles  through  the  BIA's  employ- 
ment  assistance  program.  To  date,  UIDA 
has  assisted  over  500  recently  relocated 
Indians  through  this  project,  known  as 
the  relocation  assistance  program. 

Through  these  activities,  UIDA  Is  an 
important  factor  in  the  adjustment  of  re- 
located Indians  to  urban  life.  Its  success 
offers  tangible  evidence  that  the  leader- 
ship of  Indians  themselves  can  help  to 
solve  many  of  the  problems  faced  by 
growing  numbers  of  urban  Indians  across 
the  Nation. 

I  commend  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  for  their  farslghted  and  en- 
lightened assistance  to  Indians  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area. 


THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  Senators  are  aware  of  the  recent 
hearings  that  took  place  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  equal  rights 
amendment  and  other  legislation  per- 
taining to  the  rights  of  women.  I  invite 
their  attention  to  some  of  the  highlights 
of  those  hearings. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  William  H.  Rehnquist,  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  who  outlined  the  po- 
sition of  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Nixon  administration  regarding  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  He  stated: 

In  spite  of  the  reservations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  of  these  developments 
which  have  Intervened  between  the  time 
that  the  President  spoke  In  1968  and  the 
present  time,  the  administration  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  support  of  H.J.  Res.  208. 

The  present  administration,  then,  is 
"committed"  to  the  support  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  as  provided  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  208  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolutions  9  and  8. 

The  reservations  of  which  Mr.  Rehn- 
quist  and  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  spoke  in  their  tes- 
timony were  completely  answered  in  the 
testimony  of  other  witnesses  before  the 
subcommittee.  It  is  to  these  experts  that 
I  would  like  to  turn. 

Certainly  the  testimony  of  Yale  Law 
School  Prof.  Thomas  I.  Emerson,  which 


I  shall  place  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks,  is  an  excellent  reputation  of 
all  the  criticisms  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment. 

In  addition  to  this  statement,  I  would 
add  only  a  few  more  points. 

In  regard  to  the  need  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  combat  sex  dis- 
crimination, I  quote  New  Mexico  Univer- 
sity law  professor  Leo  Kanowitz  when  he 
stated  his  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  render  the  proposed  equal  rights 
amendment  a  redundancy  by  using  viola- 
tions of  existing  constitutional  provisions 
in  ruling  on  sex  discrimination  cases. 
This  hope  hsw  been  somewhat  dampened 
by  the  recent  decision  in  Phillips  against 
Martin-Marietta.  He  said: 

In  that  case  the  court,  construing  title  Vn 
of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act.  held  that  an 
en^loyer  could  not  automatically  preclude 
mothers  of  pre-school  age  chUdren  from 
consideration  for  employment  when  It  did 
not  preclude  the  fathers  of  such  chUdren 
equally.  .  .  .  UnfMtunately.  because  of  some 
langruage  In  the  decision.  It  was  only  a  par- 
tial victory  at  best,  and  perhaps  even  a  de- 
feat— only  time  wiU  teU.  For  eight  of  the 
nine  justices  In  remanding  the  case  to  the 
lower  Federal  Court  for  further  evidence, 
suggested  that  certain  "conflicting  family 
obligations"  If  proved  to  be  more  relevant 
to  job  performance  for  a  woman  than  a  man. 
could  justify  separate  treatment  under  the 
bonafide  occupational  qualification  provisions 
of  title  VII. 

Characterizing  his  colleagues'  approach  In 
this  respect,  Justice  Marshall  observed  that 
they  had  "fallen  Into  the  trap  of  asfiuming 
that  the  act  permits  ancient  canards  about 
the  proper  ptde  of  women  to  be  a  baals  for 
discrimination." 

Professor  Kanowitz  continued  by  say- 
ing: 

This  event  makes  lit  even  more  \irgeait  th^n 
before  to  adopt  the  equal  rights  amendment 
so  as  to  eliminate  any  pooBlbility  that  the 
equal  right*  principle  will  not  be  scrupulous- 
ly observed  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

I  would  like  to  include  remarks  of  New 
York  University  law  professor  Norman 
Dorsen  when  he  spoke  of  the  drafting  of 
women.  Speaking  of  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Rights  Union,  he  said: 

similarly,  the  amendment  would  not 
mean  the  end  of  the  draft,  but  would  in- 
stead require  conscription  of  both  men  and 
women  Ineofar  as  each  Individual  met  mlnl- 
mtmi  physical  qualifications.  This  should 
noi  be  regarded  as  a  particularly  daring  stig- 
geeUon  in  light  of  the  mllltaxy  service  beli^g 
performed  by  women  In  the  United  Staitee 
and  other  oounrtxlee.  Putting  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  the  desirability  of  any  diaft,  there 
Is  no  reason  to  put  the  ontis  of  military  serv- 
loe  solely  on  men.  Purthennore.  drafting 
women  will  make  them  equally  eligible  for 
Important  benefits  of  service — job  training 
and  experience,  veterans'  benefits,  and  par- 
tlcipaition  as  equals  in  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. It  Is  no  answer  to  this  argumenit  to  say 
that  If  military  servloe  is  such  a  benefit, 
women  are  always  free  to  enlist  In  one  of  the 
women's  oorpe.  Women  are  limited  by  reg- 
ulation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  two 
percent  of  the  male  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Emerson  testimony  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Testimomt   of  Thomas   I.  Emxbson  BxrORX 
StJB-COMiUTTM:  No.  4  or  th«  Hottsx  Judi- 

CIART     COMMrrTEE    ON     THE     EQUAL    RIGHTS 

Amendment  and  H.R.  916  and  HJl.  4689 

My  name  Is  Thomas  I.  Emerson.  I  am  Lines 
Professor  of  Law  at  Yale  Law  School.  Most 
of  my  teaching  and  study  over  the  past  26 
years  has  been  in  the  field  of  constitutional 
law,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  political 
and  civil  rights.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  In  the  form  In 
which  it  is  now  before  this  Committee.  I  also 
favor  the  enactment  of  H.B.  916  or  a  similar 
bin,  but  only  as  a  supplement  to.  not  a  sub- 
stitute for.  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  I 
wish  to  address  myself  primarily  to  the 
Amendment. 

There  Is  no  need,  to  describe  to  this  Com- 
mittee the  manifold  ways  In  which  the  laws. 
Institutions  and  practices  of  this  coimtry 
relegate  women  to  an  Inferior  status.  The 
facts  are  by  now  well-documented  and  widely 
acknowledged.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  stress 
to  this  Ccwnmittee  that  the  mood  of  the 
country  on  these  matters  has  matured  over 
the  past  few  years.  The  justice  of  the  claim 
by  women  are  equal  stattis  in  our  society 
has  come  to  be  widely  recognized.  We  are.  I 
believe,  on  the  verge  of  a  major  breakthrough. 
The  time  Is  ripe  for  serious  action. 

Any  real  effort  to  establish  equal  rights 
for  women  must  begin  with  our  legal  system. 
Prom  the  earliest  period  in  our  history  the 
subordinate  position  of  women  has  been  en- 
trenched In  our  laws,  our  governmental  In- 
stitutions, and  our  official  practices.  Some  of 
these  inequities  are  obvious,  others  are 
subtle;  some  are  notorious,  others  appear  In 
»unexj>ected  places.  Whatever  their  form, 
however,  they  permeate  the  legal  structure. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  I  believe,  that  the  prob- 
lems of  securing  equality  for  women  can  only 
be  solved  through  constitutional  amendment. 

It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  change  of 
this  scope  and  depth  through  the  process 
of  piecemeal  legislation  and  administration 
wotild  prove  to  be  cumbersome,  time-con- 
suming and  probably  ineffective.  Such  a 
method  would  require  Congress  and  60  State 
legislatures  to  debate  and  agree  upon  the 
repeal  or  modification  of  hundreds  of  sepa- 
rate statutory  provisions  In  scores  of  dif- 
ferent aretks  of  the  law.  It  would  require 
countless  Federal  and  State  bureaucracies  to 
be  persuaded  to  alter  long-existing  methods 
of  operation.  There  is  no  need  for  such  strug- 
gles to  be  conducted  on  an  Individual,  case- 
by-case  basis.  Nor  Is  the  basic  change  to 
be  made — elimination  of  different  legal 
treatment  because  of  sex — so  hard  to  grasp  or 
so  difficult  of  application  that  It  demands 
individual  attention  by  the  whole  decision- 
making process  in  each  separate  situation. 
The  problem  can  only  be  remedied  by  a 
broad  statement  of  principle  embodied  in 
our  fundamental  law. 

A  change  by  way  of  judicial  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  likewise  Is  not  pres- 
ently feasible.  The  Supreme  Coiirt  has  taken 
the  position  that  differences  in  legal  treat- 
ment on  account  of  sex  do  not  violate  the 
equal  protection  clause  so  long  as  the  law- 
making body  has  reasonable  grounds  for 
making  a  classification  along  such  lines.  And 
the  Court  has  so  far  not  found  any  classifica- 
tion by  sex  to  be  unreasonable.  The  recent 
action  of  the  Court  in  affirming,  without 
even  hearing  oral  argument,  a  lower  court 
decision  upholding  the  excltislon  of  one  sex 
from  a  State  university  demonstrates  that 
the  Court  Is  stUl  clinging  to  Its  traditional 
stance.  One  can  Indeed  only  describe  the 
Supreme  Court's  views  on  these  Issues  as 
male  chauvinist. 

The  only  alternative  remaining,  therefore, 
is  to  proceed  by  constitutional  amendment. 
In  addition  to  avoiding  delays  and  unoer- 
tainltles  tlili  method  has  a  number  of  posl- 
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tlve  advaatages.  For  one  Uilng  a  major  retc^m 
or  our  legal  system  la  appropriately  accom- 
plished by  a  formal  alteration  of  the  funda- 
mental document.  Tboee  who  cMnplaln  t^iat 
the  Supreme  Court  has  been  exceeding  [Its 
powers  through  interpretation  of  constl)tu- 
Uonal  provisions  should  especially  welcome 
the  amending  process.  Moreover,  a  constljtu- 
tlonal  amendment  furnishes  a  clear  and  linl- 
form  policy  basis  upon  which  legislative  4nd 
Judicial  action  by  the  Federal  Ooveminent 
and  the  60  States  can  be  predicated.  fVit- 
ther,  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  demonstrate  a  broad  natlciial 
commitment  that  the  goal  of  equal  status; for 
women  should  be  quickly  and  effectively 
achieved. 

If  one  reaches  the  conclusion  that  a  (in- 
stitutional amendment  provides  the  oest 
method  of  going  forward,  then  it  becomes  im- 
portant to  formulate  a  specific  provision  that 
will  accomplish  the  purpose  and  receive  gjen- 
eral  support.  Fortunately  this  task  has j  al- 
ready been  performed.  The  Equal  Rlgmte 
Amendment,  in  the  form  It  was  cast  bylthe 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  In  1943,  bas 
been  broadly  accepted  as  a  proper  formula- 
tion. I  agree  with  this  conclusion.  The  pres- 
ent language  embodies,  succinctly  suid  clear- 
ly, the  central  idea.  Its  wording  Is  aimilat  in 
tone  and  scope  to  other  constitutional 
amendments  protecting  fundamental  rimts, 
notably  the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Amendmenta.  I  believe  It  constitutes 
a  satisfactory  vehicle  for  eliminating  sex;  in- 
equalities from  our  legal  system. 

While  I  do  not  think  that  the  language  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  requires  mf>di- 
flcaUon,  I  do  feel  that  it  is  important  to 
have  agreement  upon  the  basic  prlnclpleB  of 
law  which  the  Amendment  expresses  and  up- 
on the  main  ways  in  which  It  will  affect,  ex- 
isting laws  and  practices.  The  fallura  of 
proponents  of  the  measure  in  the  pasi  to 
formulate  a  clear  theory  of  the  Amendnient 
and  Its  application  has  confused  consldfera- 
tlon  of  the  issues  and  left  us  without  a  satis- 
factory legislative  history.  It  Is  not  poaible 
to  discuss  these  matters  fully  here,  but  I  the 
underlying  concepts  can  be  briefly  outUted. 
The  basic  premise  of  the  Equal  Riihts 
Amendment  is  that  sex  should  not  l^  a 
factor  In  determining  the  legal  rlghti  of 
women,  or  of  men.  The  existence  of  a  charac- 
teristic found  more  often  In  one  sex  thanJ  the 
other  does  not  Justify  legal  treatment  of 
all  members  of  that  sex  different  froni  all 
members  of  the  other  sex.  The  same  Is  Irue 
of  the  functions  performed  by  Individuals. 
The  circumstance  that  in  our  present  sodiety 
members  of  one  sex  are  more  likely  t4  b« 
found  in  a  particular  type  of  activity  Aian 
members  of  the  other  sex  does  not  authorize 
the  government  to  fix  legal  rights  or  obBga- 
tlons  on  the  basis  of  membership  in  one | sex. 
The  law  may  operate  by  grouping  Indlvldjuals 
In  terms  of  existing  characteristics  or  func- 
tions, but  not  Uirough  a  vast  overclassl  ica- 
tlon  by  sex. 

The  main  reasons  underlying  this  lasic 
concept  derive  from  both  theoretical  and 
practical  considerations.  The  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  embodies  a  moral  value  Judg- 
ment that  a  legal  right  or  obligation  should 
not  depend  upon  sex  but  upon  other  fackors. 
factors  which  are  common  to  both  s^xes. 
This  Judgment  is  rooted  In  the  basic  con- 
cern of  society  with  the  individual,  and  wltb 
the  right  of  each  individual  to  develod  her 
own  potentiality.  | 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  alsoi  ex- 
presses a  political  value  Judgment  that  the 
government  cannot  rely  upon  the  admlnls- 
tratlv*  technique  of  grouping  or  averaging 
where  the  classification  is  by  sex.  Ther«  are 
many  situations  where  it  is  permlsslbl<  for 
the  law  to  operate  on  the  basis  of  groujis  or 
averages.  Thus  Individuals  can  be  cl  issl- 
fled  by  age — under  21  or  over  65 — sven 
though  there  are  Individual  differences  js  to 


maturity  or  senility.  In  such  cases  individual 
rights  are  sacrificed  to  administrative  effi- 
ciency. But  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
makes  the  constitutional  Judgment  that  this 
Is  not  acceptable  where  the  factor  of  sex  is 
concerned.  Here,  whatever  the  price  In  effl-. 
clency,  the  decision  must  be  made  on  some' 
other  basis. 

Prom  this  analysis  It  follows  that  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  should  be  absolute.  The 
issue  under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
cannot  be  benefit  or  detriment,  reasonable 
or  unreasonable  classification,  strict  scrutiny, 
compelling  reasons,  or  the  demands  otf  ad- 
ministrative expediency.  Equality  of  right* 
simply  means  that  sex  Is  not  a  factor. 

There  are  two  quallfloatlons  of  this  central 
principle,  however,  that  must  be  stressed. 
One  is  that  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
does  not  preclude  legislation  (or  other  offi- 
cial action)  which  relates  to  a  physical  char- 
acteristic unique  to  one  sex.  Thus  a  law  re- 
lating to  wet  nurses  would  cover  only  wc«nen, 
and  a  law  regulating  the  donation  of  spwm 
would  restrict  only  men.  Such  legislation 
does  not.  however,  deny  equal  rights  to  the 
other  sex.  So  long  as  the  characteristic  Is 
fotmd  in  all  women  and  no  men,  <x  all  men 
and  no  women,  the  law  does  not  violate  the 
haaic  principle  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment; for  it  raises  no  problem  of  ignoring 
individual  characteristics  in  favor  of  a  pre- 
vailing group  characteristic  or  an  average. 

Instances  of  laws  directly  concerned  with 
physical  differences  found  only  in  one  sex 
are  relatively  rare.  Yet  they  include  many  at 
the  examples  cited  by  opponents  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  aa  demonstrating  the 
nonvlablllty  of  that  proposal.  Thus  not  only 
would  laws  concerning  wet  nurses  and  aperm 
donors  be  permissible  but  so  would  laws 
establishing  medical  leave  for  child  bearing 
(tihough  medical  leave  tor  child  rearing 
would  have  to  apply  to  both  sexes).  Iawb 
punishing  forcible  rape,  which  relate  to  a 
unique  physical  characteristic  of  man,  would 
remain  in  effect.  So  would  paternity  legisla- 
tion. Laws  dealing  with  homosexual  rela- 
tions would  likewise  be  unaffected,  for  such 
laws  also  deal  with  physical  characteristics 
pertaining  only  to  one  sex. 

A  second  qualification  of  the  central  prin- 
ciple of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  flows 
from  the  constitutional  right  of  privacy,  es- 
tablished by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Griaux>ld 
V.  Connecticut  (381  U.S.  479  (1965)).  Thus 
the  right  of  privacy  would  Justify  police 
practices  by  which  a  search  of  a  woman 
could  be  performed  only  by  another  woman 
and  search  of  a  man  by  another  man.  Sim- 
ilarly the  right  of  privacy  would  permit. 
perhaps  require,  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
in  public  rest  rooms,  segregation  by  sex  in 
sleeping  quarters  of  prisons  or  similar  public 
institutions,  and  a  certain  segregation  of 
living  conditions  In  the  armed  forces.  It  is 
impossible  to  spell  out  in  advance  the  pre- 
cise boundaries  that  the  courts  will  eventu- 
ally fix  in  accommodating  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  and  the  right  of  privacy.  In 
general  it  can  be  said,  however,  that  the 
privacy  concept  is  applicable  primarily  In 
situations  which  Involve  disrobing,  sleeping, 
or  performing  personal  bodily  functions  In 
the  presence  of  the  other  sex.  The  great  con- 
cern over  these  matters  expressed  by  op- 
ponents of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
seems  not  only  to  have  been  magnified  be- 
yond all  proportion  but  to  have  failed  to 
take  into  account  the  impact  of  the  young, 
but  fuily  recognized,  constitutional  right  of 
privacy. 

Opponents  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment have  argxied  that  an  Interpretation  of 
the  Amendment  which  does  not  allow  the 
legislature  or  courts  to  make  "reasonable" 
exceptions  is  unworkable  and  leads  to  ao- 
surd  results.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  so. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  two  qualifica- 
tions    Just     outUned,     the     Equal     Rights 


Amendment  is  fully  viable.  In  my  Judgment 
no  exceptloiw  are  necessary  or  de^rable. 
And  certainly  a  construction  or  modification 
which  allowed  a  category  of  exceptions,  on 
the  basis  of  "reasonable  classification"  or 
otherwise,  would  nullify  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  Amendment.  It  would  leave  us  Just 
where  we  are  now. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  un- 
certainty and  confusion  which  would  result 
from  adoption  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. I  think  the  picture,  here  also,  has  been 
grossly  overdrawn.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  transitional  problems  are  impor- 
tant. But  they  are  surely  not  beyond  the 
capacity  of  our  legislatures  and  courts.  Under 
existing  legal  doctrines  pertaining  to  sever- 
ability much  of  the  impact  of  the  Amend- 
ment can  be  readily  predicted  and  no  fur- 
ther action  will  be  required.  In  some  areas 
present  laws  and  practices  will  have  to  be 
changed  or  the  legislature  may  want  to 
consider  alternative  ways  of  complying  with 
the  mandate  oT  the  Amendment.  There  are 
many  organizations  and  groups,  inciudiog 
the  law  schools,  which  can  aid  the  legislature 
in  this  task  of  law  revision. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  does  not  be- 
come effective  until  two  years  after  ratifica- 
tion. For  practical  purposes  at  least  another 
year,  during  which  the  ratification  process 
is  going  on,  can  be  added  to  the  waiting  pe- 
riod. Thus  a  total  of  three  years  is  availaUe 
for  study  and  action.  We  have  achieved  simi- 
lar reforms  in  our  laws  In  a  shorter  period  of 
time.  When  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
passed  In  August  1935  it  became  necessary 
lor  every  State  In  the  Union  to  revise  Its 
entire  welfare  system.  Including  the  enaot- 
ment  of  an  unemployment  compensation 
statute  and  establishment  of  machinery  for 
its  administration.  This  task  was  effectively 
accomplished  by  Janviary  1937,  less  than  18 
months  later,  when  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Tax  went  into  operatioa 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  transition  required 
by  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  should 
prove  more  difficult. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
also  important  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Richard  W.  Velde,  associ- 
ate administrator  of  the  law  enforcement 
assistance  administration,  to  the  na- 
tional organization  for  women  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  the  14th  amendment's 
protection  in  the  area  of  sex  discrimi- 
nation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  and  a  Washington  Post  article 
on  the  subject  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d, 
as  follows: 

IfABCH   5,    1971. 

Miss    LCCT    KOMISAB, 

Vice  President,  Contract  Compliance  Com- 
mittee, National  Organization  for 
Women,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dkab  Miss  Komisas:  This  Is  in  reeponse 
to  your  letter  of  February  6,  1971,  to  the 
Attorney  General,  relative  to  the  recently  Is- 
sued regulations  prohibiting  discrimination 
in  employment  under  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  You  protest  the  fact  that 
discrimination  on  the  ground  of  sex  was  not 
included  in  the  regulations. 

You  will  note  that  the  regulations  were 
issued  pursuant  to  the  Fotirteenth  Am«id- 
ment.  The  extent  to  which  Pourteenth 
Amendment  protections  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion because  of  sex  is  not  fully  setUed  legally- 
Because  of  this,  we  do  not  feel,  at  this  stage. 
In  a  poeltloo  to  make  a  decision  In  this 
important  matter. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  we  share  your 
concern  regarding  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment because  of  sex.  We  will  closely  foUow 
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tiM  development  of  the  law  m  this  area  to 
guide  \i8  In  future  policies  affecting  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
Sincerely. 

RicHAao  W.   Vkldk, 
Associate  Administrator. 

AMOBT  Women  Ask  LEAA  Rttlk  On  Equal 

HIBINO 

(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 
The  Justice  Deparianent's  failure  to  ban 
aez  bias  as  well  as  race  discrimination  from 
snticrlme  programs  which  are  federally 
funded  has  stirred  the  angle  of  the  National 
Organization  for  Women — and  so  has  the 
explanation  offered  by  the  depeuianent  to 
explain  the  omission. 

The  women's  liberation  group  baa  com- 
ptained  that  sex  was  not  included  In  the 
category  of  outlawed  discrimination  along 
with  race,  religion  and  natlonsa  origin  when 
the  department's  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  iseued  its  guidelines  last 
Deoeoaber. 

The  LEAA  regulations  are  backed  up  by  the 
tiueat  of  cotirt  action  and  the  cutoff  of 
funds  to  state  agencies  which  are  receiving 
ajllllons  of  dollars  to  upgrade  police,  court 
and  correction  systems.  The  regulation  re- 
quirement that  fimd  recipients  have  equal 
eii^>loyment  pdlclee  Is  In  accord  with  con- 
stitutional standards. 

NOW's  compliance  officer,  Lucy  Komlsar, 
wrote  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  to 
protest,  stating  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
tects the  rights  of  women.  Her  reply  was 
from  LEAA,  saying  the  agency's  action  was 
based  on  the  unsettled  state  of  the  law  of 
women's  rights. 

"You  will  note,"  said  Associate  Director 
Eichard  W.  Velde,  "that  the  regulations  were 
issued  pursuant  to  the  14th  amendment." 
He  added: 

"The  extent  to  which  the  14th  amendment 
protections  prohibit  discrimination  because 
of  sex  Is  not  fully  settled  legally.  Because  of 
this,  we  do  not  feel  In  a  position  to  make  a 
decision  on  this  important  matter." 

"That's  cxazy,"  Mlse  Komlsar  said.  "How 
can  they  say  they  haven't  made  up  their 
minds?  They  could  Just  as  easily  assume  the 
14th  amendment  does  apply." 

"I'm  a  little  outraged,  but  not  really  very 
Muprised,"  she  said. 

Informed  of  NOW's  reaction,  LEAA  gen- 
eral counsel  Paul  Woodard  admitted  that  a 
decision  of  sorts  had  been  made  when  sex 
dlsertminatlon  was  excluded  from  the  regula- 
tions. 

Woodward  said  that  after  consultation  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Division,  LEAA  felt  It  would 
be  "Ill-advised"  to  Insist  on  state  observance 
of  a  right  that  had  not  yet  been  fully  de- 
clared In  the  courts.  He  said  the  decision  was 
"not  final"  and  any  complaints  from  women 
would  receive  serious  attention  from  LEAA. 
Federal  law  does  not  cover  the  problem,  in 
LEAA's  view.  The  enxployment  section  of  the 
1964  civil  rights  act  bars  sex  bias  In  employ- 
ment but  doesn't  cover  government  agenclee, 
snd  Title  VI,  which  provides  for  federal  fund 
cutoffs,  doesn't  mention  sex. 

The  14th  amMidment  says  no  state  shall 
deprive  "any  person"  of  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law  "nor  deny 
any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal 
ITOtectlon  of  the  laws." 

Women  have  won  some  constitutional 
battles  In  the  courts  but  the  Judges  have 
not  considered  sex  discrimination  In  the  same 
category  with  race  or  p»overty — so  evil  that 
the  state  must  show  a  "compelling"  Justifica- 
tion for  discriminatory  treatment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Pinfllly.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unsmimous  consent  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Prof.  Leo  Kanowitz  be  printed 
in  the  Record  so  as  to  clarify  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  different  versions 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment  that  have 


been  introduced  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Prepared  Remarks  of  PRor.  Leo  Kanowitz 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  Is  Leo  Kanowitz.  I  am  a 
Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  where  I  teach  courses  In  Family  Law, 
Labor  Law,  Federal  Jurisdiction,  and  a  semi- 
nar in  Women  and  the  Law.  I  am  also  the 
author  of  the  book.  Women  and  the  Law:  The 
Unfinished  Revolution,  and  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  sex  discrimination  in  the  law  that 
have  been  published  in  various  American  law 
journals. 

I  regret  that  I  do  not  have  copies  of  my 
book.  Women  and  the  Law,  to  distribute  to 
you  this  morning.  But  its  contents  are  de- 
scribed generally  In  the  accompanying  copy 
of  my  prepared  remarks  before  the  full  U.S. 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  September 
11,  1970,  which  I  would  like  to  file  with  these 
prepared  remarks  as  part  of  the  record. 

When  I  testified  last  September  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  during  Its  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  I  spoke  In 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  61.  which 
was  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  that  had  already  been  passed  by 
the  House  In  the  91  st  Congress. 

I  still  support,  wholeheartedly,  the  basic 
principle  of  that  Amendment,  which  states 
that  "Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex," 
and  I  shall  explain  the  reasons  for  that  sup- 
port In  a  few  minutes. 

That  principle.  Indeed  Us  exact  language, 
is  contained  Intact  in  each  of  the  three  House 
Joint  Resolutions  presently  before  you  on 
the  subject  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
Numbers  35.  208,  and  231. 

Of  these  three  House  Joint  Resolutions, 
however,  only  one,  H.J.R.  35,  Is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  Resolution  passed  by  the  House 
during  the  91st  Congress. 

This  time,  however,  now  that  there  Is  a 
choice  to  be  made  between  resolutions,  I 
should  like  to  Indicate  my  preference  for 
H.J.R.  208.  sponsored  by  Representative  Grif- 
fiths of  Michigan — emphasizing  again  that 
all  three  House  Joint  Resolutions  are  Iden- 
Ucal  in  their  basic  statement  of  principle. 

What,  then,  are  the  differences  between 
them,  and  why  do  I  prefer  UJS.  208  over 
H.J.R.  35  and  H.JJI.  2317 

Let  us  first  compare  H.J.R.  208  and  H.JJl. 
35.  There  are  essentially  three  differences  be- 
tween them:  H.J.R.  36  places  no  limit  on  the 
time  within  which  the  Amendment  must  be 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-foiuths 
of  the  states.  By  contrast  H.J.R.  208  requires 
the  amendment  to  be  ratified  by  the  requisite 
number  of  states  within  seven  years  after 
Congress  submits  It.  Secondly,  H.JJl.  36  pro- 
vides that  the  Amendment  will  take  effect 
one  year  after  the  date  of  ratlflcaticm.  By 
contrast,  under  H.J.R.  208  the  amendment 
would  take  effect  two  years  after  ratifica- 
tion. Finally,  H.JJl.  35  provides  that  both 
Congrees  and  the  states  shall  have  power, 
"within  their  respective  Jurisdictions,"  to  en- 
force the  new  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion, whereas  H.J.R.  208  does  not  mention  the 
States,  or  "respective  Jvirisdlctlons,"  but 
states  simply  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  new 
articles  by  appropriate  legislation. 

H.J.R.  231.  on  the  other  hand,  contains 
some  featiues  resembling  those  In  H.J.R.  36, 
and  others  reeembllng  those  in  H.J.H.  206. 
Thus,  H.J.R.  231,  Uke  House  Joint  Resolution 
208,  limits  the  ratification  process  to  seven 
years,  and  provides  that  the  amendment  wUl 
take  effect  two  years  after  ratification.  But 
unlike  H.J.R.  208,  and  like  H.J.R.  86,  HJJR. 


231  provldee  that  "Oongrees  and  the  several 
States  shall  have  power,  within  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions,  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation." 

In  expressing  a  preference  for  H.JJI.  208 
over  the  two  other  resolutions,  I  am  moti- 
vated in  large  part  by  my  perception  of  the 
political  feasibility  of  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion In  this  session  of  Congress.  Were  all 
other  things  equal.  I  believe  I  would  prefer 
no  time  limit  on  the  ratification  process, 
since  very  little  Is  achieved  by  such  a  limit. 
But  all  other  things  are  not  equal.  In  par- 
ticular. I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
seven-year  limit  has  been  propoeed  by  Mrs. 
Griffiths  and,  in  the  Senate,  by  Senators 
Bayh  and  Cook — all  of  whom  have  been 
staunch  proponents  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  In  recent  tlmee.  Therefore, 
though  I  would  prefer  no  limit  on  the  time 
for  ratification,  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with 
the  acceptance  of  such  a  limit  by  the  three 
aforementioned  members  of  Congress. 

As  for  the  two  year  delay  in  the  Amend- 
ment's effective  date,  I  would  refer  to  my 
Senate  Judiciary  testimony  of  September  11, 
in  which  I  stated:  "[Wjhlle  there  Is  some 
merit  to  the  Idea  that  the  state  legislatures 
and  Congress  should  be  given  more  than  one 
year  to  enact  appropriate  Implementing  leg- 
islation, a  one-year  period  would  be  adequate 
since  both  state  and  Federal  legislatures 
would  have  had  time  to  prepare  for  their 
work  while  the  ratification  process  was  still 
pending." 

In  other  words,  though  I  preferred  only 
a  delay  of  only  one  year  In  the  Amendment's 
effective  date  following  ratification,  I  Indi- 
cated that  a  two-year  delay  would  also  make 
sense  for  the  reasons  stated  In  that  testi- 
mony. Therefore,  once  again,  since  Repre- 
sentative Griffiths  and  Senators  Bayh  and 
Cook  have.  In  their  reepectlve  Joint  resolu- 
tions, provided  a  two  year  delay  in  the 
amendment's  effective  date  following  rati- 
fication. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  along 
with  this. 

Perhaps  the  most  complex  of  the  areas 
in  which  the  respective  bills  take  a  different 
approach  concerns  the  language  In  H.J.R. 
208  which  provides  that  the  Congrees  shall 
have  the  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate 
legislation  the  provisions  of  the  new  Con- 
stitutional article,  but  says  nothing  about 
the  power  of  the  states  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. By  contract,  the  House-passed  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  In  the  9J8t  Congress,  and 
the  present  H. J  R.  231  and  H.J.R.  35  all 
state  that  "Congress  and  the  several  States 
shall  have  power,  within  their  respeotive 
jurisdictions,  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation." 

During  the  91st  Congress.  Senator  Oook  of 
Kentucky  Introduced  Into  the  Con^esHonal 
Record  a  letter  from  Dean  Louis  H.  Pollock 
of  the  Yale  Law  School  criticizing  this  lan- 
guage of  the  House-passed  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  Specifically.  Dean  Pollock  noted 
that  the  Federal  coiu'ts  might  read  this  pro- 
vision as  requiring  the  same  degree  of  Ju- 
dicial deference  to  state  statutes  purporting 
to  implement  the  Amendment  as  would  nor- 
mally be  given  to  Federal  statutes  Imple- 
menting the  Amendment;  this  could  mean 
that  the  parochial  (and,  as  might  often  be 
the  case,  mutually  inconsistent)  statutes  ot 
state  le^slattu'es  vrould  aastune  an  unprece- 
dented degree  of  apparent  dignity  and  con- 
sequent unrevlewabillty  merely  because  they 
were  denominated  Implementations  of  this 
Amendment.  Second  of  all,  the  phrase  "with- 
in their  respective  jurisdictions"  might  be 
read  by  the  federal  courts  as  requiring  some 
other  constitutional  basis  for  implementing 
legislation  (e.g.,  Congrees  might  be  held  to 
be  without  power  to  enforce  the  amendment 
with  respect  to  Intra -state  commerce,  etc.). 
When  Dean  Pollock's  concern  about  this 
p>artlcular  wording  of  the  amendment  was 
first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Amend- 
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mBnf  ■   DroDonenta     It    waa    Important,    ior     ment.  the  Supreme  Court,  In  ruling  on  Bex     can  law.  The  adoption  of  the  Equal  Rlghte 
^^*",  P™?^!  ":»  ♦^^^u^,,^*,.;  *Z     riiftoriminiitlon  cases  In  which  vlolationa  of     Amendment  at  this  time  would  give  eooour- 


tactical  Veaaotw,  not  to  permit'  further  h-     discrimination  cases  In  which  violations  of 
vision  of  the  original  propoMl.  As  a  reev^lt,     existing    ConstltuUonal    provisions    are    as- 


several  legal  scholars,  myself  included,  B\ib- 
mlttea  letters  to  Senator  Cook,  which  sug- 
gested that  the  adverse  court  interpretations 
feared  by  Dean  Pollock  could  be  avoided  If 
the  legislative  history  clearly  negated  suph 
Interpretations. 

However,  now  that  Congress  Is  considering 
this  legislation  as  a  new  bill  In  the  currant 
session,  the  earlier  tactical  considerations 
are  no  longer  relevant.  I,  therefore,  bellevajlt 
preferable  that  the  language  of  the  01st  0<^- 
grees'  House- passed  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment be  changed  In  thU  respect.  That  Is,  In- 
stead of  providing  as  the  House-pas<ed 
Amendment  did  In  the  last  session  of  Con- 


serted,  wUl  render  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment a  Constitutional  redundancy. 

My  hopes  In  this  regard  have  been  damp- 
ened somewhat,  however,  by  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  DecUlon  In  PhUHpa  v.  Martin- 
Martetta.  In  that  case  the  court,  construing 
Title  vn  of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act,  held 
that  an  employer  co\ild  not  automatically 
preclude  mothers  of  pre-school  age  children 
from  consideration  for  employment  when  It 
did  not  preclude  the  fathers  of  such  chil- 
dren equally.  This  represented  a  victory  for 
equal  rights  proponents.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  some  language  In  the  decision,  It 
was  only  a  partial  victory  at  best,  and  per- 


Amendment  at  this  time  would  give  encour- 
agement to  the  many  Amerlcaxi  women  and 
men  who  now  see  the  need  for  substantial 
reform  In  this  area.  .  .  .  (Slhould  the  next 
few  years  bear  out  my  prediction  that  the 
Court  will  soon  begin  to  Interpret  the  exist- 
ing Constitutional  provisions  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate Irrational  sex  discrimination  In  the  law, 
no  harm  will  have  been  achieved  by  the 
presence  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
Indeed,  many  examples  can  be  cited  In  which 
laws  and  official  practices  may  violate  more 
thaA  one  constitutional  j>rovlBlon  at  one 
time. 

I  should  like  to  turn  my  attention  to  Hil. 
916  Introduced  by  Representative  Mlkva  and 
others.  Time   does  not  permit  a  thorough 


Amnndment  did  In  the  last  session  or  uqn-     was  omy  a  paruai  viuiury  »i,  ^^.o,  »"-  k-*        ^u^~.~. --— ^ -    --o- 

™   t^fConCTess  anTthe  several  states     haps  even  a  defeat-^nly  time  wUl  tell.  For     exposition  of  aU  my  reasons  for  supporting 
?r^vl_  *__™^!!r»,.^*K«r,  ,«.««.««  i«r.     «.<,ht.  of  the  nine  Justices.  In  remanding  the     H.R.  916.  But  let  me  try  to  summarize  these 


shall  have  power,  within  their  respective  J«r 
Isdlctlons,  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate leglslaUon"  (whloh  is  the  language  of 
H.J.R.  36  and  231).  It  Is  preferable  to  adopt 
the  language  of  Representative  Griffiths'  iAll, 
H.J.R.  208,  which  states  simply  that  "Ci^n- 
gress   shaU   have   the   power  to   enforce  !by 


eight  of  the  nine  Justices,  In  remanding  the 
case  to  the  lower  Federal  court  for  further 
evidence,  suggested  that  certain  "conflicting 
family  obligations"  If  proved  to  be  more  rele- 
vant to  Job  performance  for  a  woman  than 
for  a  man,  could  Justify  separate  treatment 
under  the  bonaflde  occupational  quallflca- 


gress   snau    nave   lao   jjuwcr    w   c*Aiv,.v~  .^j      „^-w.    .->, 

aDoroDrlate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  t^ls     tlon  provisions  of  Title  Vn. 


article."  j 

Eliminating  any  reference  to  the  power  of 
the  States  to  enforce  the  new  article  repre- 
sents no  loes.  For  puMVwmt  to  thedir  inherent 
police  power,  the  States  could  still  enact  leg- 
islation to  implement  the  principle  of 
equality  of  the  sexes  under  law.  Such  in- 
herent police  power  has  been  the  sourc*  of 
state  authority  In  enacting  fair  employment, 
fair  housing,  and  general  civil  rlghte  law.  In 
none  of  these  Instances  have  the  States  need- 
ed special  authorization  In  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, their  Inherent  police  power  being 
sufficient  for  such  purposes. 

At  the  same  time,  by  removing  any  refer- 
ence to  the  States'  power  to  enforce  the  aew 
article  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  as  worded  In  Representa- 
tive arlfflths'  bUl.  H.J.R.  208  makes  absolutely 
certain  that  Dean  Pollock's  feared  court  In- 
terpretations could  not  came  to  pass. 

While  the  preparation  of  an  appropriate 
legislative  history  coiild  probably  achieve  the 
same  result.  It  U  preferable.  In  my  opinion, 
simply  to  omit  any  reference  to  the  power  of 
the  States  to  enforce  the  article  by  appropri- 
ate legislation.  i 

Finally,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  speci- 
fying only  the  Congress'  power  to  enforce 
the  new  article  by  appropriate  leglslaUoa,  as 
Is  done  In  H.J.R.  208.  Is  consistent  with  the 
language  In  the  13th.  14th.  18th,  19th.  ^rd 
and  24th  Amendments  to  the  United  St»tes 
Constitution.  Only  In  the  18th  Amendnient 
establishing  Prohibition  were  the  States  ex- 
pressly given  concurrent  enforcement  pow- 
ers, probably  because  of  doubts  that  Ijiey 
would  otherwise  have  them,  in  view  of  ithe 
drastic  curtailment  of  freedom  of  choice 
effected  by  that  Amendment. 

So  much  for  the  differences  between  the 
three  House  Joint  Resolutions,  and  my  rea- 
sons for  preferring  H.JJl.  208.  I  understand 
the  Committee  wo\Ud  prefer  witnesses  to 
limit  their  testimony  to  fifteen  minuter  so 
that  questions  can  be  posed.  I  am  there- 
fore not  going  to  read  the  fvUl  statement 
previously  made  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  But  that  statement  has  cow 
been  flled  for  the  record,  and  I  hope  that 
all  members  of  this  Committee  and  tfcelr 
staffs  will  have  an  occasion  to  read  It  In 
the  near  future. 

But  I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion 
to  reemphaslae  some  of  the  major  po^ta 
in   that  statement.  < 

Fliet.  I  would  reiterate  that,  were  It  not 
for  the  United  States  Supreme  Court's  fail- 
ure to  apply  existing  Constitutional  t"'®- 
vlslons  to  the  sex  discrimination  areast  as 
they  coxild  be  applied,  we  would  not  aeed 
an  Equal  Rights  Amendment  now. 

Secondly.  I  still  have  hopes  that,  pending 
ratification    of   the    Equal    Rights    Amend- 


Characterlzlng  his  colleagues'  approach  in 
this  respect.  Justice  Marshall  observed  that 
they  had  "fallen  Into  the  trap  of  assuming 
that  the  act  permits  ancient  canards  about 
the  proper  role  of  women  to  be  a  bswls  for 
discrimination." 

If  Justice  Marshall's  fears  are  well  founded 
in  this  respect.  It  does  not  bode  well  for  the 
cases  now  pending  before  the  court  In  which 
various  types  of  official  sex  discriminatory 
practices  and  rules  are  being  challenged  on 
the  ground  that  they  violate  existing  Consti- 
tutional provisions. 

This  event  maxes  It  even  more  urgent  than 
before  to  adopt  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
so  as  to  eliminate  any  possibility  that  the 
equal  rights  principle  will  not  be  scrupu- 
lously observed  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Another  point  that  I  would  stress  Is  the 
need  for  the  legislative  history  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  to  be  clear  that  Congress, 
In  adopting  the  Amendment,  does  not  there- 
by Intend  to  dissuade  the  courts  from  vigor- 
ously Interpreting  existing  Constitutional 
provisions  so  as  to  give  life  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  equality  under  law  without  regard 
to  sex. 

I  would  also  call  to  this  Committee's  at- 
tention my  view  that  much  of  the  present 
controversy  surrounding  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  proceeds  from  a  confusion  about 
Its  probable  effects  by  some  of  Its  jMoponents 
as  well  as  Its  opponents.  I  would  re-empha- 
slze  the  position  I  urged  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  that.  In  very  many  re- 
spects, the  Equal  Rl^ts  Amendment,  should 
It  become  part  of  our  fundamental  law. 
would  require  the  extension  of  certain  bene- 
fits to  men  which  are  now  presently  en- 
Joyed  by  women  only,  rather  than  their  ab- 
rogation. This  would  be  true  of  such  pro- 
tective labor  legislation  as  the  minimum 
wage  laws  presently  applicable  to  women 
only,  the  requirement  of  seats  at  work  for 
women  workers  only,  and  the  requirement  of 
rest  periods  for  women  workers  only.  How- 
ever, In  so  far  as  welght-llftlng-llmltatlon- 
laws  and  hours-llmltatlon-laws  are  oon- 
cemed.  the  solution  I  have  proposed  for  Im- 
plementing the  equal  rights  without  sacri- 
ficing the  limited  social  gains  represented  by 
such  laws,  would  require  new  state  and  fed- 
eral legislation  In  each  of  these  realms  which 
is  described  In  my  accompanying  statement. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  as  worded  In  Representative 
Orlffiths'  bill,  House  Joint  Resolution  208,  I 
would  repeat  what  I  told  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee: 

"I  now  believe  that  It  Is  necessary  for  all 
branches  of  government  to  demonstrate  an 
unshakable  Intentlcm  to  eliminate  every  last 
vestige  of  sex-based  discrimination  in  Ameri- 


H.R.  916.  But  let  me  try  to  summarize  these 
briefly. 

As  I  see  It,  the  bill  is  designed  to  add  sex 
as  a  prohibited  basis  for  discrimination  In 
a  number  of  antl-dlscrlmination  laws  al- 
ready in  effect.  There  Is  ample  precedent  for 
this  kind  of  action  In  the  revision  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  by  Executive  Order  11376. 
which  added  sex  discrimination  to  other 
types  of  discrimination  as  a  reason  for  cut- 
ting off  government  contracts. 

HJt.  916  also  provides,  among  other  things, 
for  the  extension  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission's  Jurisdiction  by 
removing  the  present  exemption  of  educa- 
tional institutions  from  Title  VU  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

Perhaps  most  Importantly,  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  Equal  Employment  Oppat' 
tunlty  Commission,  upon  complaint  and 
hearing,  to  Issue  cease  and  desist  orders, 
comparable  to  those  presently  Issuable  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  This 
would  represent  a  marked  Improvement  over 
the  present  remedial  powers  of  the  EBOC 
which  are  now  limited  to  conciliation  efforts. 
It  would  also  relieve  Individual  complain- 
ants of  the  need  to  pursue  lengthy  and  costly 
legal  proceedings  on  their  own,  following  the 
EEOC's  failure  to  conciliate  the  dispute.  It 
would  permit  the  EEOC  to  enforce  Its  cease 
and  desist  orders  in  the  federal  courts  of 
appeal. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has 
demonstrated  the  need  for  the  legislative  re- 
forms contained  in  H.R.  916,  and  I  would 
urge  its  passage.  But  I  would  stress  the  im- 
portance of  not  regarding  HJl.  916  as  an 
alternative  for  adoption  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  Both  are  urgently  needed  at 
this  time.  Especially  with  regard  to  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  the  legislative 
momentum  for  its  passage,  which  has  been 
steadily  gaining  in  recent  years,  must  not  be 
lost. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  need  for 
this  amendment  becomes  more  obvious 
every  day.  I  trust  that  Senators  will  be- 
come even  more  aware  of  this  need  and 
support  the  equal  rights  amendment. 


CXDNCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  any  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 

EMERGENCY      SCHOOL      AID     AND 
QUALITY     INTEGRATED     EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF   1971 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
now  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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(S.  1667)  1<o  provide  financial  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  In  order  to 
establish  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  all  children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  tjhe  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

QUOBUM    CALL 

BIT.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tbe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TJNANIMOITS-CONSBNT    AGREEMKNT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  authorized  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  after  consulta- 
tions with  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
len), the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  and  others,  to 
propound  the  following  unanimous-con- 
sent request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  1:30 
p.m.  today  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  15  minutes — ^to 
wit,  at  1:45  p.m.  today — a  vote  occur  on 
the  pending  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ;  and  that  any 
time  on  any  amendments  thereto — sind 
we  know  of  none — be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  such  amendment  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook) . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  object — I  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  would  want  to 
include  in  liis  agreement  a  provision  for 
the  division  of  the  time  between  now 
and  1:30  pjn.,  and  I  wonder  whether,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  only  10  minutes 
would  be  allowed  for  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment,  it  be  understood  that 
no  such  amendments  would  be  in  order 
except  that  they  be  germane? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  so  request,  that  amend- 
ments not  germane  not  be  received;  and, 
further,  that  time  between  now  and  1:30 
pjn.  be  equally  divided  between  the  au- 
thor of  the  pending  amendment,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  or  his  designee. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  imani- 
mous  consent  request  Just  propounded 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  again  re- 
serving the  right  to  object^-and  I  shall 
not  object — I  only  wish  to  state  that  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  confer  with 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Jaytts)  ,  with  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 


ment, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  others  on  our  side,  and  there  is 
general  agre«nent  that  ttiis  is  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  yield  me  one-half  minute? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  me  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Could  I  ask  a  question 
of  the  distinguished  majority  whip?  I 
was  delayed  coming  over  here  and  could 
not  meet  the  time  for  the  morning  hour. 
I  have  a  bill  I  wish  to  introduce  and  I 
wonder  whether  I  could  put  it  in  now. 


WAIVER  OF  GERMANENESS  RULE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  in 
tills  one  instance,  and  because  of  cer- 
tain extenuating  circumstances,  the 
Pastore  rule  of  germaneness  be  waived 
for  1  minute  so  tliat  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
may  be  recognized  to  introduce  a  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  S.  1641  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  West  Virginia  very 
much  for  his  courtesy  in  tliis  regard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  that  I  hope  Senators  will 
not  take  the  lifting  of  the  Pastore  rule 
of  germaneness  in  this  insttmce  as  any 
precedent  that  will  be  followed  in  the 
future,  but  because  of  an  extenuating 
circumstance 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  I  was  actually 
on  the  subway  car  when  the  bells  rang 
ending  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business.  I  had  imderstood  that 
that  period  would  last  from  11:45  to 
12:15.1  have  a  witness  on  the  stand  wait- 
ing for  me  to  come  back  now.  If  those 
are  not  extenuating  circumstances,  I  do 
not  know  what  are. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
agreement  yesterday  was  to  the  extent 
tiiat  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 


routine  morning  business  would  not  ex- 
tend beyond  30  minutes;  it  could,  of 
course,  be  closed  at  any  time  short  of  30 
minutes,  and  thus  I  waived  the  Pastore 
rule  of  germaneness  reluctantly  in  this 
one  instance  because  the  Senator  had 
been  misinformed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  very  much. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OP  1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  order  to  establish  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  all  children,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  Who  yields  time? 

QUOBTTM  CALL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  to  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADOmONAL   COSPONSOB 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

QtrOBUM   CALL 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
to  be  evenly  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  debate  on  this  amendment  with 
considerable  interest,  and  recognize  the 
merits  on  each  side.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  as  manager  of  the  bill  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  Dominick  amendment,  which 
struck  attorneys'  fees — section  11 — from 
the  bill,  because  I  have  a  certain  aversion 
to  the  use  of  public  funds  for  private 
attorneys'  fees.  The  differences  between 
the  amendment  we  shall  be  voting  on 
today  and  the  one  we  voted  on  the  day 
before  yesterday  should  be  noted.  In  the 
pending  amendment  the  costs  will  be 
borne  by  the  local  agencies,  as  opposed 
to  the  Federal  Grovemment.  This  «unend- 
ment  is  permissive;  the  other  was  man- 
datory. Also,  tills  one  is  permanent,  and 
the  other  was  for  2  years.  I  voted  against 
section  11  in  subcoounittee  and  in  full 
committee,  and  intend  to  vote  along  the 
same  line  on  the  floor.  I  will  oppose  the 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  am  sure  the  majority  of  my  com- 
mittee disagrees  with  me. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDpTT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  communicated  to  the  $en- 
ate  by  Mi-.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


1:45  pjn.  today  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
author  of  the  pending  amendment,  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes, 
and  that  the  vote  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  then  occur. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Svcr 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFER^IED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Metcialf) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  trom 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  Svere 
referred  to  the  appropriate  commitjtees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


Senate 


yres- 
nate 
pjn. 

the 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Riiode 
Island  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  that  the 
stand  in  recess  until  1:20  o'clock 
today.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Isj 
time  for  the  recess  to  be  charged  agfiinst 
both  sides? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  at  12:30 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  1:20 
today. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr 
of  Virginia) . 


QUORUM  CALL 


p.m. 
p.m. 

the 
to 
3yrd 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  fres- 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  qucpum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  both 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uhere 
objection?  The  Chair  hestfs  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  i 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  t<f  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  thait  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescHided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDyCA- 
TION  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
sigencies  in  order  to  establish  equal  ed- 
ucational opportunities  for  all  children, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

OBDKB  FOB  KSCOONmON  OF  8XI7AT0B  COO|E  AKD 
FOB  VOTX  on  AMXNDICXNT  OrTKUBD  BT  SKNA- 
TOB    COOK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  tl|at  at 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TUNNEY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
3:01  p.m.  today  the  distingvdshed  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunntt)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes, 
without  prejudice  to  any  Senator  who 
may  be  holding  the  floor  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi, 
and  I  ask  that  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCry  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION   ACT    OF    1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  order  to  establish  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  all  children,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  pending  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  and  cosponsored  by  a  dis- 
tinguished array  of  Senators  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

So  that  the  Senate  can  place  this 
amendment  in  premier  perspective,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  on  last  Wednesday, 
an  amendment  was  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick).  Section  11  of  S.  1557  pro- 
vided for  the  allowance  of  attorneys'  fees 
for  attorneys  bringing  desegregation 
suits.  The  bill  also  authorized  an  appro- 
priation of  $15  million  to  pay  such  at- 
torneys' fees.  Under  the  Dominick 
amendment,  the  provision  allowing  attor- 
neys' fees  find  the  section  authorizing 
the  $15  million  appropriation  were  both 
striken  from  the  bill. 

Then,  on  yesterday,  the  present  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  with  the  co- 
ponsors  that  I  have  mentioned,  which  is 


much  worse  than  the  provision  which  was 
stricken  out.  I  say  it  is  much  worse  be- 
cause it  provides  no  limitation  whatso- 
ever in  dollar  amount  for  attorneys'  fees 
for  suits  brought  against  local  school  dis- 
tricts seeking  to  compel  desegregation  of 
public  schools.  Instead  of  a  $15  million 
limitation,  as  was  contained  in  the  orig- 
inal bill,  which  was  deleted  under  the 
Dominick  p  mendment,  we  now  have  an 
amendment  that  has  no  dollar  amount 
celling  whatsoever. 

In  the  second  place,  the  original  pro- 
vision provided  that  these  attorneys'  fees 
would  be  paid  from  an  appropriation 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  whereas  the 
present  amendment  provides  that  they 
will  be  paid  by  the  local  school  districts, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  these 
fees  are  to  be  paid  by  the  schoolchildren 
in  those  districts,  or  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  their  use.  So  instead  of  the 
attorneys'  fees  being  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  originally  provided, 
the  amendment  would  provide  that  they 
shall  be  paid  by  the  local  school  districts, 
which  means  the  local  schoolchildren. 

Where  would  these  suits  be  filed?  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  suits 
would  be  filed  in  the  southern  area  of 
this  counti-y,  because  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  only  that  segregation  re- 
sulting from  official  action  is  imconstitu- 
tional.  So,  under  some  sort  of  legal  fic- 
tion, the  types  of  segregation  which  exist 
in  the  Nortii,  and  which  are  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  have  not  been  held  to 
be  imconstitutional.  So  there  would  be 
nothing  to  avail  the  attorney  to  file  a 
suit  in  the  North,  because  he  would  not 
be  successful,  and  the  payment  of  his  at- 
torney's fees  depends  upon  the  success  of 
the  action.  Therefore,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  suits  would  be  filed  In 
the  southern  section  of  the  coimtry. 

This  would  encourage  litigation,  Mr. 
President.  It  would  encourage  the  bring- 
ing of  lawsuits  against  local  school 
boards.  Already  the  local  sch(5ol  boards, 
already  the  a(iministrators  and  the  fac- 
ulties, are  kept  busy  by  filling  In  forms, 
answering  questionnaires,  applying  for 
grants,  going  to  court.  Add  this  addi- 
tional Incentive  for  the  bringing  of  suits, 
and  we  will  find  that  the  local  school  au- 
thorities are  not  going  to  have  any  time 
to  consider  the  matter  of  educating  the 
schoolchild.  They  are  going  to  be  kept 
busy  defending  suits  brought  against 
them,  encouraged  all  the  more  by  this 
very  provision  for  the  payment  of  attor- 
neys' fees. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  appropriations 
for  the  relief  of  this  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy and  that  segment  of  the  economy, 
and  now  we  have  a  lawyer's  relief  fund 
set  up  imder  this  amendment,  or,  at  least, 
access  to  a  lawyer's  relief  fund.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  feels  that 
this  amendment  is  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest. It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
schools  of  Alabama  and  the  South  and 
the  Nation.  It  would  encourage  harass- 
ment by  attorneys  bringing  desegrega- 
tion cases  against  local  school  boards  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  attorneys 
fees  involved. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  takes  the  payment 
of  an  attorney's  fee  to  prick  or  to  alert 
the  social  consciousness  of  the  attorneys, 
then,  in  the  judgment  of  the  junior  Sen- 
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ator  from  Alabama,  those  attorneys  do 

not  have  sufficient  social  consciousness. 
8.  1557  Is  supposed  to  be  an  emer- 
gency school  aid  authorization,  and  its 
sponsors  have  come  in  and  said,  "Why, 
this  is  purely  voluntary.  We  are  not  forc- 
ing any  money  on  any  local  school  board. 
Only  those  school  systems  that  want 
grants  need  apply  for  them."  Purely  vol- 
untary, but  yet,  Mr.  President,  there  must 
be  read  into  8.  1557  the  Federal  school 
policy  that  was  all  too  clearly  and  the 
more  forcefully  declared  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  Tuesday — that  there  is,  in  fact, 
a  dual  Federal  school  policy  for  the  de- 
segregation of  the  public  schools  of  the 
Nation.  That  policy  as  regards  the 
South  demands  immediate  desegregation 
now— and  "now"  is  the  word  the  Su- 
preme Court  likes  to  use  time  and  time 
again  about  southern  school  systems, 
that  they  desegregate  now — while  at  the 
same  time,  in  areas  outside  of  the  South, 
segregation  is  fostered  and  encouraged 
and  protected  in  the  local  school  systems. 
All  too  clearly,  the  effect  of  these  deci- 
sions was  that,  as  regards  southern  pub- 
lic school  systems,  anything  goes,  no 
matter  how  vicious.  So  we  have  got  to 
read  that  Federal  school  policy  into  S. 
1557.  Then  it  becomes  not  altogether 
voluntary  because  the  southern  schools 
must  be  di?segregated  now;  but  that  situ- 
ation, thai  mandate,  that  edict,  that  rul- 
ing does  not  apply  to  northern  schools. 

Mr.  President,  if  segregation  is  evil,  if 
It  is  inferior  in  the  South,  why  is  it  not 
inferior  in  the  North?  They  say,  "Well, 
we  do  not  have  to  desegregate.  Our  segre- 
gation Is  not  imconstitutional." 

But  to  desegregate  would  not  be  un- 
constitutional. So  why  are  those  in  the 
North  depriving  minority  group  students 
of  a  good  education?  Why  are  they  Im- 
posing upon  the  schoolchildren  of  racial 
minorities  In  the  North  a  segregated 
school  system? 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  effect  of  this 
amendmeni — and  I  do  not  have  any 
thought  whatsoever  that  even  a  respect- 
able vote  is  going  to  be  cast  against  the 
amendment;  it  is  all  set.  it  is  going  to  go 
right  on  through,  sponsored  heavily  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  will  encourage  litigation  in  the 
South  against  public  school  systems.  Any 
attorney's  fee  that  is  recovered  will  be 
paid  by  southern  schoolchildren.  How  do 
they  pay  it?  They  pay  it  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  deprived  of  the  public  fimds 
that  have  been  made  available  for  their 
education,  for  adequate  school  buildings, 
for  adequate  facilities,  for  competent 
teaclilng  personnel.  That  is  how  they  are 
going  to  pav  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  was  said  about 
where  these  attorneys  will  come  from. 
The  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  can 
envision  teams  of  attorneys  coming  into 
Southern  States  and  filing  desegregation 
suits  against  local  school  boards  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  fees  from  such 
school  systems. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro- 
viding for  a  lawyers  relief  fund  should 
be  defeated. 

Now,  having  used  the  time  allotted 
me,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia) .  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  not  new  to  the  law.  It  is  merely, 
frankly,  an  extension  of  what  has  been 
written  into  the  law  on  at  least  three 
occasions.  It  was  written  into  the  CSvil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  imder  title  n.  It  was 
a  valid  part  of  title  vn  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  And  it  was  reaffirmed,  re- 
established, and  extended  to  punitive 
damages  under  title  "Tin  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968. 

I  tried  yesterday,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  to  determine  Trom  the  respective 
agencies  how  much  had  been  spent, 
because  the  point  was  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  that 
this  was  worse  than  section  11,  because 
section  11  at  least  limited  lawyers'  fees 
to  a  total  of  $15  million,  and  this  had  no 
ceiling  at  all. 

So  we  tried  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
Mr.  President,  to  find  out  from  HEW 
how  much  money  had  been  expended  for 
attorneys'  fees  imder  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  The  lowest  estimated  figure 
that  we  were  able  to  get  was  approxi- 
mately $100,000  in  7  years,  and  the  high- 
est figure  we  could  get,  by  the  outside 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  was  $160,000. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  In  the 
largest  case  undertaken  by  a  national  or- 
ganization to  protect  the  right  to  equal 
employment,  the  fee  that  was  awarded 
by  the  court — and  this  was  for  a  multi- 
plicity of  suits  that  were  finally  brought 
together,  in  litigation  that  involved  about 
5  years — ^when  a  decision  was  finally 
made,  the  court  awarded  an  attorneys' 
fee  of  $20,000. 

Mr.  President,  no  limitation,  the  Sena- 
tor has  said,  is  worse  than  the  $15  mil- 
lion. But  our  experience  under  the  1964 
cnvil  Rights  Act  has  proved  that  is  not  a 
correct  asumption. 

The  Senator  says  one  of  the  worst 
things  about  it  is  that  the  fees  are  paid 
by  the  local  school  board,  and  this  takes 
money  away  from  the  schoolchildren. 
Mr.  President,  if  someone  violates  the 
14th  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  who  ought  to  pay  that 
fee?  The  Federal  Government  because 
the  local  school  board  or  State  Board  of 
Education  violates  the  Constitution?  I 
would  think  not.  That  wsis  one  of  the 
reasons  we  were  so  opposed  to  title  XI, 
because  the  Federal  Government  was  to 
pay  it  regardless  of  who  the  guilty  party 
was. 

There  has  been  an  erroneous  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  Mr.  President,  because  he 
asked  who  was  going  to  pay  these  fees, 
and  then  stated  that  only  the  local  school 
boards  would  pay  them.  That  is  not  what 
the  amendment  says.  The  amendment 
says: 

Upon  the  entry  of  a  final  order  by  a  Court 
of  the  United  States  against  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  a  State  (or  any  agency  there- 
of), or  the  United  States  (or  any  agency 
thereof) . 

So  it  Is  the  guilty  party;  it  Is  not  the 
local  school  board. 

He  says  we  are  going  to  take  money 
away  from  these  schoolchildren.  Mr. 
President,  who  represents  the  school 
boards  when  they  defend  these  cases?  It 
is  a  local  attorney,  hired  by  the  school 
board  on  a  permanent  basis,  paid  12 


months  of  each  year.  Some  of  them  are 
paid  substantial  sums  of  money,  as  law- 
yers on  this  floor  know,  on  a  retainer 
basis.  If  this  is  taking  money  from  little 
schoolchildren,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
local  school  board  attorney  who,  when 
he  lost  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
ever  wrote  a  letter  to  his  local  school 
board  and  said,  "I  lost  this  case  I  was 
defending  for  you,  therefore  I  will  not 
send  you  a  bill,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
deprive  these  little  schoolchildren  of 
the  money;  I  might  take  away  a  teacher, 
or  in  some  other  way  deprive  them  of 
a  part  of  their  education." 

The  Senator's  next  argument  was  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  suits 
would  be  In  the  South.  After  we  passed 
the  Stermls  amendment  yesterday,  how 
could  this  claim  possibly  be  true?  Those 
of  us  who  voted  to  pass  the  Stennis 
amendment — and  I  include  myself  in 
that  gioup,  with  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama— concluded  that  there  .<;hould  be  a 
nationwide  policy,  that  that  nationwide 
poUcy  should  be  established,  to  the  effect 
that  no  one  will  flee  from  North  to  South 
to  flle  these  suits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
contrary  could  be  true,  now  that  the 
Stennis  amendment  is  a  part  of  this  act : 
That  the  lawyers  from  the  South  will 
flee  to  the  North  to  bring  all  these  segre- 
ijation  suits,  because  we  will  have  estab- 
lished a  national  policy.  I  doubt  seriously 
that  lawyers  will  roam  through  the 
South  with  mimeograph  machines  and 
bring  suits  against  every  school  board 
because  they  want  to  collect  a  fee. 

The  Senator  says  this  is  a  lawyers' 
relief  fund.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  peo- 
Dle's  relief  fund,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  because  If  a  Judgment  is 
brought  and  a  mandate  Ls  rendered  that 
a  violation  of  the  law  has  occurred  or 
that  a  violation  of  the  14th  amendment 
has  occurred,  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lawyer  who  may  ask  for  a  fee,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  clients  the  lawyer 
renresents.  That  is  the  important  thing. 
Th-^t  is  the  thing  that  counts,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  after  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator's  time  may  be  extended 
for  such  time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  make  It 
unlimited. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  withhold  Uiat? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes.  AH  I  need  is  another 
minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  motion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  says  he  needs  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  modify  the  request  ac- 
cordingly.   

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  said 
that  this  will  encourage  litigation  in  the 
South.  This  has  not  been  the  case.  This 
has  not  been  the  case  under  the  1964  act 
or  under  title  vn  or  under  the  1968  act. 

I  can  only  say  that  what  this  does,  in 
essence,  is  that  it  says  a  party  is  entitled 
to  pursue  his  remedy  if  there  is  a  viola- 
tion of  this  act,  if  there  is  a  violation  at 
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the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  M  there  Is  a 
violation  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  sajs 
that,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  If  la 
mandate  comes  down,  if  a  Judgment  Is 
rendered,  and  if  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
the  action  to  see  to  it  that  the  act  w»s 
enforced,  they  could  allow  the  cost  and 
a  reasonable  fee  for  time  expended.  Th^t 
is  the  extent  of  it. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  am  ready 
vote.  , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  aj- 
lowed  to  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  2  mi^i- 
utes,  to  make  certain  announcements  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the^e 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
is  so  ordered. 


r 


it 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNT^i 
10  A34.  MONDAY,  APRIL  28, 1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a*k 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  staid 
in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  Monday 
morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the^ 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


it 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
distlngiiished  majority  leader  will  yi^d 
for  an  Inquiry,  I  should  like  to  apk 
whether  he  can  tell  us  what  the  program 
is  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

B4r.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  When  the 
pending  amendment  is  disposed  of,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Cano- 
llna  will  offer  an  amendment,  and  he  has 
agreed  to  a  20-minute  limitation,  10  mlh- 
utes  to  a  side.  I  would  assiune  that, 
that  basis,  there  would  be  another  r( 
call  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Furthermore,  at 
request  of  the  minority  side.  I  Intend  to 
speak  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  see  if  it  would  be 
possible,  because  of  the  time  factor,  to 
get  the  supplemental  appropriation  1>111 
through  this  afternoon.  What  will  ht^p- 
pen  beyond  that.  If  we  get  that  far,  I  Ido 
not  know. i 

Mr.  GRIFFrN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


A|TD 
EDUdA- 


EMEROENCY     SCHOOL     AID 
QUALITY     INTEGRATED 
TION  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  c<n 
slderatlon  of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  order  to  establish  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  children, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  tline 
on  the  aunendment  having  expired,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amettd- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
to  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 


pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative).  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph).  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator  frcan 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  IkCssissippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
brsll)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Maonitson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsto  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "3rea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie)  is  paired  witii  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  aJid  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
f  Mr.  Symington)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.MAGNUsoN)  is  ptdred  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  suinounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  Is 


absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley),  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senators 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr. 
Gold  water),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvsuila  (Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  .  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — j^as  30, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 


[No.  47  Leg.] 

YEAS— 30 

Beau 

Hughes 

Mondale 

Bellmon 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Hoggs 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Case 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Cook 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Schwelker 

Dole 

McOee 

Rmltb 

Qrlflln 

McOovem 

Tunney 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Hatfield 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 34 

WUUams 

Allten 

Byrd.  Va. 

Long 

AUen 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Anderson 

Curtis 

Montoya 

Baker 

EUender 

PeU 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Pong 

Spong 

Bible 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Brock 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Yoimg 

PRESENT 

AND  OIVINa  LIVE  PAIRS,  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  agalnat. 

Mansfield 

against. 

NOT  VOTING— 44 

AUott 

Ooldwater 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Percy 

Brooke 

Oumey 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Harris 

Ribicoff 

Bxirdlck 

Hartke 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

HoUlngs 

Scott 

Cbllea 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Eaicleton 

MUler 

Taft 

Kastland 

Moss 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Thurmond 

Fulbright 

Muskie 

Tower 

OambreU 

Nelson 
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So  Mr.  Cook's  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Presidpnt,  I  move 

to  reconsider   the   vote   by   which   the 

amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  C<X)K.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   48 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  48  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with  and  that  I  be 
permitted  to  explain  the  amendment  In 
lieu  of  having  it  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record  reads  as  follows : 
Amkndmsnt  No.  48 

On  page  11.  line  13,  Insert  the  word  "or" 
after  the  semlccdon. 

On  page  11,  line  14,  strike  out  through 
line  19. 

On  page  11,  line  20,  strike  out  "(D)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 

On  page  12.  line  3.  strike  out  "(0),  or 
(D)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "or  (0)". 

On  page  12,  line  18,  strike  out  "(C),  "or 
(D)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "or  (C)". 

unantmotjs-consknt  agbekment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  pending 
amendment  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
20  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill  or 
whomever  he  designates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  80  ordered. 

TEAS  AND  NATS 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  assure  all 
Senators  that  I  believe  they  can  vote  for 
this  amendment,  even  though  it  Is  of- 
fered by  a  southerner  and  even  though 
it  is  an  amendment  to  a  bill  that  has 
racial  overtones,  if  they  understand  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  constrained 
to  say  on  several  occasions  that  the  con- 
stant agitation  for  the  forced  integration 
of  races  in  this  country  has  impaired  our 
national  sanity.  There  Is  no  stronger 
proof  of  this  assertion  than  the  provi- 
sion which  my  amendment  seeks  to 
strike  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  i>ages  10  and  11  of  the 
bill  and  to  these  words : 

No  local  educational  agency  shall  be  ellgl- 
Ue  for  assistance  under  this  act  If  It  has, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act — 

(C)  In  conjunction  with  desegregation  or 
the  conduct  of  activity  described  in  section 
8,  had  in  effect  any  procedure  for  the  assign- 
ment of  children  to  or  within  classes  which 
TemltB  In  the  separation  of  minority  group 
from  non-mlnorlty  group  children  for  a  sub- 
rtantlal  portion  of  the  school  day; 

My  amendment  would  strike  from  the 
bill  the  words  which  appear  in  subsec- 
tion (C) . 


Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  school 
days  are  ordinarily  4  or  5  hours  in  length 
and  that  15  or  30  minutes  or  1  hour  is  a 
substantial  part  of  a  school  day. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  make 
minority  and  nonminority  children  as  in- 
separable as  the  Siamese  twins.  School 
boards  cannot  separate  them  for  even  a 
few  minutes.  That  is  a  rank  insult  to  in- 
telligence. It  is  rank  discrimination 
against  all  schoolchildren  whether  they 
be  advantaged  or  disadvantaged. 

Under  the  words  of  this  provision  a 
school  board  cannot  receive  any  benefits 
under  the  bill  if  it  separates  for  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  a  day  bright  or  diligent 
students  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  learn  more  than  is  taught  the 
dull  or  la2y  students.  We  cannot  separate 
disadvantaged  black  children  from  the 
ghettos  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
remedial  training. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  every  American  child  whether  he 
belongs  to  a  minority  or  nonminority 
group  has  an  inalienable  right  to  make 
of  himself  everything  which  God  Al- 
mighty gave  him  any  possibility  of  being 
And  this  provision  which  I  seek  to  strike 
says  that  Congress  will  deny  bright  chil- 
dren and  dull  children  equally  this  in- 
alienable right  if  it  results  in  a  separa- 
tion for  only  a  few  minutes  of  minority 
and  nonminority  groups  of  children. 

I  say  that  Is  an  insult  to  intelligence 
because  it  says  as  far  as  the  bright  or 
diligent  children  are  concerned  that  if 
they  separate  minority  and  nonminority 
children  for  a  few  minutes  during  school 
days,  the  bright  or  diligent  children  can- 
not be  taught  anything  more  than  the 
school  board  attempts  to  teach  the  dull 
or  lazy  children. 

More  than  that,  it  says  that  the  school 
board  cannot  arrange  to  have  remedial 
teaching  done  for  the  benefit  of  dis- 
advantaged black  children  from  the 
ghettos  if  such  action  results  in  their 
separation  for  only  a  few  minutes  dur- 
ing the  school  day  from  advantaged 
white  children. 

Surely,  In  any  bill  for  education  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  set  limitations  upon 
the  capacity  of  a  child  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge. Especially,  Congress  ought  not  to 
put  limitations  upon  the  capswiity  of 
school  boards  to  give  remedial  training 
to  disadvantaged  black  children  from 
the  ghettos.  And  that  is  what  the  provi- 
sion that  I  seek  to  strike  does. 

Let  the  Senate  be  Intelligent  on  this. 
Let  the  Senate  vote  to  accord  to  every 
child,  black  or  white,  of  any  origin,  an 
opportunity  to  make  of  himself  every- 
thing which  God  Almighty  gave  him  any 
possibility  of  being. 

This  section  would  say  that  a  school 
would  be  forbidden,  if  it  wanted  any  of 
these  funds,  to  afford  bright  and  dili- 
gent students  the  opportunity  to  learn 
anything  more  than  the  school  would 
teach  dull  or  lazy  students.  Under  this 
section  a  school  could  obtain  no  fimds 
unless  that  It  agreed  that  it  would  not 
separate  the  disadvantaged  black  chil- 


dren from  the  ghettos  from  advantaged 
white  children  in  order  to  give  them 
remedial  education  to  overcome  their 
handicaps. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  is  offered  by  a  southerner  to 
a  bill  which  has  racial  overtones,  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senate  will  overlook 
that  fact  and  vote  to  strike  this  provi- 
sion from  the  bill. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  listen- 
ed to  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  have  studied  his 
amendment.  I  have  been  trying  to  see 
worked  out  some  language  to  bring  about 
a  compromise,  and  that  is  why  I  was  not 
In  the  Chamber  when  the  Senator  con- 
cluded his  remarks. 

I  speak  as  one  who  believes  in  a  degree 
of  ability  grouping.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  It.  Our  Nation  will  progress  pri- 
marily because  those  who  are  gifted 
children  will  be  better  equipped  to  ful- 
fill their  capacities.  Therefore,  I  have  no 
argimient  with  the  concept. 

This  language  in  the  bill  seeks  only 
to  avoid  ability  grouping  which  is  used 
as  a  guise  or  cover  for  segregation.  To  be 
specific,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  very  pro- 
perly raises  a  question  about  the  inter- 
pretation of  some  language  in  the  bill.  I 
have  heard  several  lawyers  arguing  about 
what  it  does  say.  They  do  not  seem  to 
agree. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  language  on 
lines  14  through  15  of  page  11  does  not 
prohibit  special  classes  for  gifted  chil- 
dren or,  for  that  matter,  special  classes 
for  disadvantaged  childien.  Ttie  clause 
which  the  Senator  proposes  to  strike  out 
must  be  read  as  a  whole.  The  clause  is 
introduced  with  the  phrase  "In  conjunc- 
tion with  desegregation":  therefore,  the 
following  language  simply  prohibits  pro- 
cedures which  are  used  to  separate  chil- 
dren on  the  basis  of  race.  The  language 
does  not  prohibit  a  legitimate  use  of 
abiUty  grouping  if  it  inadvertently  re- 
sults in  a  separation  of  minority  group 
children  from  nonminority  group  chil- 
dren. 

As  a  Senator  who  would  be  a  conferee 
on  this  bill.  If  I  found  that  this  language 
was  being  used  to  prevent  ability  group- 
ing, per  se,  I  would  be  opposed  to  it.  For 
instance,  if  there  was  a  school  in  sub- 
urbia with  three  sections,  a  advanced 
section,  a  medium  section,  and  a  slow 
section,  and  If  there  were  minority  chil- 
dren in  only  the  slow  section,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  ability  grouping  was  being 
used  as  a  means  of  segregating  children, 
then  I  would  be  opposed;  but  If  It  were 
a  coincidence  and  had  happened  merely 
as  the  normal  outcome  of  standard  ed- 
ucational practice,  then  I  would  not  be 
opposed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  easiest  way  to  deter- 
mine what  a  law  means  is  to  read  It, 
and  the  easiest  way  to  determine  what  it 
means  after  reading  it  is  to  say  that  it 
means  exactly  what  It  says. 

Section  5  deals  with  segregation.  Here 
is  what  the  statute  states: 

(C)  In  conjunction  with  desegregation 
or  the  conduct  of  an  activity  described  In 
section  6, 
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No  school  can  receive  funds  under  tl  ds 
act  i;  It  has  at  any  time  after  enactmei  t: 
any  procedure  for  the  assignment  of  chil- 
dren to  or  within  classes  which  results  In 
the  separation  of  minority  group  from  nqn- 
mlnorlty  group  children  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  school  day; 

That  means,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
school  board  cannot  separate  bright  st  u- 
dents  or  disadvantaged  students  frdm 
the  rest  of  the  school  to  get  extra  or  i  e- 
medlal  training,  no  matter  how  righte- 
ous its  conduct  may  be,  If  it  results  in 
the  separation  of  minority  or  nonipi- 
nority  group  children  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  school  day. 

Notwithstanding  my  good  friend's  i  is- 
surance  that  he  would  try  to  keep  it  from 
meaning  that  in  a  conference  commit- 
tee, that  is  the  construction  the  Court 
would  have  to  place  on  it,  because  that 
Is  what  this  says  and  nothing  more.  It 
cannot  be  construed  out  of  existence.  J 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  «he 
Senator  yield  to  me?  J 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mi.  President,  I  am  viry 
sympathetic  to  the  problem.  I  beliejve, 
however,  with  the  legislative  constrtc- 
tlon  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  placed  upon  this  and 
the  legislative  construction  that  I.  ]  as 
the  ranking  minority  member,  will  ntow 
place  upon  It,  It  will  be  brought  Into 
focus.  I 

The  Senator  is  correct  when  he  sta  ,ed 
that  a  statute  means  what  it  says.  He  w- 
ever.  the  provision  states  in  the  f  rst 
clause: 

In  conjunction  with  desegregation  or  ihe 
conduct  of  an  activity  described  In  lo- 
tion S, 

Now.  the  activities  described  in  sec- 
tion 5  are  activities  relating  to  desegref  a- 
tlon.  That  Is  what  this  is  for.  Therefore. 
If  the  tracking  system  is  used  as  an  ef- 
fort to  defeat  desegregation  which,  in  bay 
Judgment,  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  para- 
graph, then  I  would  naturally  be  agairist 
it  and  I  would  want  this  provision  in  the 
bill.  On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  want  to 
Interfere  with  the  normal  pedagogical 
practice  of  ability  grouping  for  selected 
subject  Instruction. 

I  have  before  me  the  guidelines  whilch 
were  being  used  in  these  matters  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  $nd 
Welfare.  That  is  exactly  what  they  sild. 
I  would  like  to  reiid  the  language  for  the 
Record  : 

(O)  that  no  practices  or  procedures.  |  In- 
cluding testing,  will  be  employed  by  the  Itcal 
educational  agency  In  the  assignment;  of 
children  to  classes,  or  otherwise  in  carrtlng 
out  currlcular  or  extracurrlctiiar  actlvlVee. 
within  the  schools  of  such  agency  In  Aicb 
a  manner  as  (1)  to  r«ault  In  the  laolailon 
of  minority  and  nonmlnortty  group  chlliren 
m  such  classes  or  with  respect  to  such  adtlv- 
Itles:  or  (U)  to  discriminate  against  children 
on  xtit  basis  of  their  being  members  of  a 
minority  group: 

As  30  oonAtrued.  I  oould  In  good  qon- 

science  accept  this  provision  without 
feeling  I  was  striking  down  the  pedagogi- 
cal concept  of  ability  grouping.  Thait  Is 


what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  had 
in  mind  and  it  is  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  am  astoimded  that  as 
able  and  distinguished  a  lawyer  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  suggest 
that  the  courts,  when  they  interpret  thi«, 
would  interpret  It  to  mean  not  what  It 
says  but  what  is  said  In  an  inapplicable 
regulation  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  is  espe- 
cially designed  to  prevent  racial  isolation 
as  a  permanent  thing  In  school  classes  or, 
as  it  Is  expressly  said,  to  make  a  dis- 
crimination on  racial  groimds. 

This  provision  outlaws  tracking  sys- 
tems, no  matter  how  innocent  they  are, 
if  they  result  in  separation  of  minority 
and  nonminority  groups  for  any  part  of 
a  day,  which  may  well  mean  for  only  16 
minutes.  Everything  in  this  bill  is  con- 
nected with  desegregation.  This  provision 
in  its  present  form,  as  I  said  In  the  be- 
ginning, ties  the  minority  and  the  non- 
minority  children  as  close  together  as 
Siamese  twins,  tind  the  school  board  can- 
not separate  them  even  to  give  the  bright 
students  superior  education  or  the  dis- 
advantaged students  of  a  minority  race 
remedial  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  agrees 
to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PET  J,.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
provision  found  in  the  pending  bill  which 
would  be  amended  by  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  a  provision  which  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration.  In 
fact,  It  is  less  strong  than  the  regulations 
on  this  subject  promulgated  by  the  ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  first  $75  million  under  the  emer- 
gency school  assistance  program.  De- 
spite the  existence  of  those  regulations 
for  the  expenditure  of  that  first  money, 
the  report  of  six  civil  rights  groups  last 
November,  based  on  295  districts,  found 
over  100  cases  of  classroom  segregation. 

In  other  words,  in  the  name  of  ability 
grouping,  children  were  separated  on  the 
basis  of  race  and  continued  to  be  segre- 
gated. They  did  not  call  it  racial  discrim- 
ination; they  called  it  ability  grouping. 
The  white  class  was  the  bright  class,  and 
the  black  class  was  the  dimib  class.  If 
anything,  this  kind  of  discrimination  is 
more  insidious,  more  insulting,  and  more 
discriminating  than  the  old  kind  of  dis- 
crimination, which  just  recognized  that 
children  were  to  be  separated  on  the 
basis  of  race.  The  bitterness  of  minority 
group  students  who.  finding  themselves 
in  segregated  classrooms,  discover  that 
desegregation  has  proved  a  fraud.  Is  easy 
to  understand.  Moreover,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect the  benefits  of  integrated  education 
to  accrue  to  any  child  unless  classrooms, 
as  well  as  schools,  are  operated  on  an 
integrated  basis. 

If  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  adopted,  the  word  Is 
out  that  what  was  done  traditionally  In 
the  old  dual  school  systems  in  the  name 
of  racial  segregation  can  be  done  now 
in  the  name  of  what  is  called  tracking. 
Whether  they  call  it  tracking  or  racial 


segregation,  the  effect  on  children  is  the 
same — failure,  bitterness,  division,  a  di- 
vided community. 

The  provision  foimd  In  the  pending 
bill  is  an  administration-supported  pro- 
posal. I  support  It  strongly.  I  think  it 
is  essential  to  a  balanced,  strong  meas- 
ure,  and  I  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Permit  me  to  say  one  final  thing  about 
that  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  may  have  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  object. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  position 
is  this:  If  this  were  done  for  discrim- 
inatory purposes,  with  intent  to  s^arate 
the  races,  it  would  be  Invalid  under  about 
25  separate  provisions  of  the  bUl.  So 
nothing  is  necessary  to  outlaw  discrim- 
ination. I  think  we  ought  to  go  ahead 
and  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  may  be  extended  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
why  I  am  going  to  object  Is  that  I  have 
agreed  to  a  10-mlnute  limitation,  and  If 
they  come  in  here  with  some  effort  to 
change  this.  I  have  no  time  to  discuss  It. 
I  do  not  think  any  discussion  is  neces- 
sary, because  this  says  exacUy  what  It 
means — that  minority  and  nonminority 
students  cannot  be  separated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Li  there 
objection?  AH  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  offer  a  substitute  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  read  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, imder  my  substitute,  section  5(d) 
(1)(C)  would  remain  as  it  appears  in 
the  bill,  but  following  the  semicolon  on 
line  19,  I  would  delete  the  "or"  and  In- 
sert the  following  language: 

Provided,  hovever,  the  foregoing  does  not 
enjom  the  use  of  bona  fide  ability  grouping 
by  a  local  education  agency  as  a  standard 
pedagogical  practice;  or 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  10  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  my  substi- 
tute amendment.  

The  KIESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  send  his 
amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  copy  of  It.  I  do  not  under- 
stand it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleit 
will  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Presld«it.  has  the 
unanimous-consent  request  been  agreed 
to? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
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Ident,  I  modify  my  imanimous  consent 
to  allow  for  5  minutes,  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  just  a  mo- 
ment. I  do  not  know  what  the  amend- 
ment Is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
requests  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
to  withhold  his  request  until  the  clerk 
can  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  as 
follows: 

On  page  11,  line  19,  before  the  word 
"or"  insert  the  following  language: 
;  Provided,  however,  the  foregoing  does  not 
enjoin  the  use  of  bona  fide  ability  grouping 
by  a  local  agency  as  a  standard  pedagogloiU 
pracUcc;  or 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  what  was 
the  request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  re- 
(luest  WM  for  5  additlwial  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  author 
of  the  substitute  amendment  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  ERvm) . 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire realize  that  fact.  We  did  keep  our 
promise  to  get  the  part  of  the  money 
needed  to  get  the  program  going  by  April 
28.  We  can  now  monitor  and  watch,  their 
program  with  the  idea  that  it  will  be 
taken  care  of  when  the  Subcommittee 
shorUy  considers  the  regular  1972  bill. 


THE  URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject—the Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  to  say  that  he  regrets  that  he  has  to 
leave  the  floor.  It  was  the  hatentlon  and 
the  hope  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  stay  imtil  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  was  taken  up, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magntjson)  ,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  made  a  promise  when 
the  funds  were  not  Included  in  the  earlier 
Urgent  Supplemental  Bill  that  we  would 
see  to  it  that  the  money  for  the  new  oc- 
cupational safety  legislation  would  be 
appropriated  by  April  28.  We  kept  that 
promise.  I  anticipate  we  have  not  kept 
it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  an- 
ticipate that  he  will  have  some  com- 
ments. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  I  had  hoped  to  be  here  to 
cover  it  on  behalf  of  our  Subcommittee.  I 
caxmot  do  it,  because  I  have  to  leave  at 
once.  I  wanted  to  get  that  statement  in 
the  Record.  I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  remain  here  and  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  weak  for  30 
seconds.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  I  may  not  be  able  to  be  here,  either. 
I  did  not  hitend  to  block  the  bill,  but  to 
record  the  Inadequacy  of  the  provision 
for  occupational  health  and  safety  ad- 
ministration. My  purpose  Is  remedying 
that  in  the  regular  supplemental  bill 
which  will  come  up  soon. 


CANCELLATION    OP   WHITE   HOUSE 
TOURS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  received  a  message  from  the 
ofBce  of  the  Vice  President. 

It  lias  been  requested  by  the  White 
House  Tour  OCHce  to  have  an  announce- 
ment made  on  the  Senate  floor  today. 

All  special  public  and  any  other  tours 
at  the  White  House  are  canceled  for 
Saturday,  April  24.  1971.  All  people  hold- 
ing passes  for  that  day  may  come  to  the 
White  House  on  Tuesday  morning,  at 
which  time  they  will  be  admitted  for  a 
tour.  

EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OP  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl— S.  1557— to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  order  to  establish  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  5  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  listened  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  as  he  has  explained  his 
amendment.  He  seeks  to  provide  a  way 
by  which  local  education  agencies  may 
allow  for  bona  fide  ability  groupings,  so 
that  bright  students  will  not  have  their 
progress  impaired  by  being  forced  to 
study  with  students  who  are  slow  learn- 
ers. 

I  have  listened  to  the  objection  that 
was  expressed  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. The  opposition  accepts  the  vlew- 
p>olnt.  apparenUy.  that  ability  grouping 
should  be  permitted  where  there  is  jus- 
tification, but  the  opposition  Is  fearful 
that  such  might  be  used  as  a  subterfuge 
for  segregation  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Mr.  President,  my  substitute  language 
would  reach  the  objective  which  the  able 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  seeks, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  guarding  against 
the  kind  of  thing  the  opposition  fears. 
It  would  allow,  not  for  the  discrimina- 
tory separation  of  students  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  and  so  on.  but  for  bona 
fide  ability  groupings  by  a  local  edu- 
cation agency  which  feels  that  such  is 
justified  and  in  accordance  with  good 
pedagogical  practice. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  understand  this 


situation,  which  has  led  to  a  lot  of  con- 
fusion, the  point  Is  that  both  sides  have 
the  same  objective  in  mind,  but  because 
of  the  ambiguity  of  the  language,  they 
drive  in  separate  directions,  and  this 
clarifies  the  whole  situation  and  brings 
them  all  together. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Precisely. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  will  withdraw 
his  proposed  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment. I  will  modify  my  amendment  to 
provide  that  the  semicolon  on  line  19  of 
page  11  be  changed  to  a  colon  and  that 
the  following  be  added  thereafter:  "Pro- 
vided, however,  that  nothing  contained 
in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  any  school  bofird  from  adopting 
a  system  of  ability  groupings  for  any 
class  of  students,  whether  bright,  aver- 
age, or  dull,  if  such  ability  grouping  is 
not  designed  to  promote  discrimination." 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  permit  the  clerk 
once  again  to  read  my  amendment  so 
that  it  will  be  clearly  imderstood  by  all 
Senators?  I  would  be  glad  to  withdraw 
my  name  from  the  amendment  and  sub- 
stitute the  name  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  be- 
cause my  language  does  precisely  what 
the  Senator  wishes  to  achieve. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  adds  dignity 
and  luster  to  the  mesisure. 
The  legidative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  line  3  of  the  Ervln  amendment. 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "Provided,  however, 
That  the  foregoing  does  not  enjoin  the  use 
of  bona  flde  ability  groupings  by  a  local 
educational  agency  as  a  standard  pedagogi- 
cal practice;  or" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
that  is  what  the  Senator  wants. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Read  it  again,  please. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  it. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Protlded,  however.  That  the  foregoing  does 
not  enjoin  the  use  of  bona  flde  ability  group- 
ings by  a  local  educational  agency  as  a 
standard  pedagogical  practice;  or 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  change 
the  word  "enjoin"  to  "prohibit"? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  30  seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  manager  of  the  bill 
having  followed  this  debate  closely,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  having  the  same  view,  we 
would  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  and  recom- 
mend that  our  colleagues  accept  the 
amendment,  but  would  not  be  opposed 
to  the  suggestion  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  just  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  so  modify 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  believe 
the  Senator  misspoke. 
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Mr.  PELL.  We  are  supporting  t^e 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  and  would  not  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
CsLTolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  construe 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  to  permit  ability 
groupings  for  instructional  purposes  I  if 
such  ability  groupings  do  not , 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  will  yield.  I  modjfy 
my  amendment — In  accordance  with  |iis 
wishes— to  subsUtute  the  word  "pro- 
hibit" for  the  word  "enjoin." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Uhe 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  satisfactory 

me.  „„ 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amei 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgttia 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  as  modified, 
The    amendment,    as    modified,    •was 

agreed  to.  .     ,    J  , 

Mr.    ERVIN.    Mr.    President,    I    4sk 

unanimoxis  consent  that  the  order  lor 

the    yeas    and    nays    on    the    origi|kal 

amendment  be  rescinded.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ' 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 

Carolina,  as  amended. 
The   amendment,    as   amended,   was 

agreed  to  as  follows : 
On  page  11,  line  19  of  the  bill  insert: 
Provided,  However,  the  foregoing  does Jiot 

prohibit  the  uae  of  bona  flde  ability  grouping 

by  a  local  eduoaUon  agency  as  a  standard 

pedagogical  practice;  or 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  whsre 
genuine,  pedagogically  motivated  ability 
grouping  is  conducted,  where  it  does  re- 
sult in  separation  of  students — as  for  bi- 
lingual education,  or  for  special  cla^s 
in  arithmetic — but  not  for  most  of  the 
school  day,  or  where  bona  flde  ability 
grouping  does  not  result  in  separation  of 
the  races,  as  in  most  cases  it  should  not, 
it  should  be  permitted.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  clari- 
fies this  polntv^^  j 

As  I  understafitf  it,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  dloes 
not  change  the  meaning  of  the  provldon 
of  the  committee  bill,  and  on  that  b|sls 
I  am  happy  to  accept  it.  , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  the  intention  of  the  joint  leaqer- 
ship 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mi. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  want  to 
express  appreciation  to  the  Senator  f  som 
North  Carolina  for  the  amendment  that 
he  offered,  and  for  his  cooperation. :  He 
has  achieved  the  objective  he  souiht, 
and  I  think  that  his  efforts  have  served 
a  very  good  purpose  today.  I  also  wanjt  to 
thank  the  distinguished  manager  of  'the 
bill  for  the  cooperation  and  understahd- 
ing  that  he  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  other  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  shown 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  offered 


by  the  able  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Ervin. 

Mr.  PELL.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  for 
1  more  minute,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
words  of  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  the  contribution  he 
has  made  here.  What  he  was  seeking  to 
do  was  to  spell  out  what  we  had  Intended 
to  be  the  language  of  the  bill. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Miime- 
sota  and  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
whose  basic  amendment  this  was  orig- 
Irally.  for  their  cooperation  in  working 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  we  all  thank,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  who  came  up  with  the 
right  answer. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  join  in  that  sentiment. 


URGENT    SUPPLEMENTAL    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  joint  leadership — and  we 
hope  we  have  cleared  this  matter  with 
all  concerned — we  would  like  at  this  time 
to  call  up  House  Joint  Resolution  567, 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  1971. 1  ask  that  it  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  567)  making 
certain  urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
reported  with  amendments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  the  chances  are  about  98  out 
of  100  that  there  will  not  be  a  roUcall 
vote  on  the  pending  measure.  Of  course, 
there  is  always  the  chance  that  some- 
thing might  happen.  But  the  legislation 
being  considered  in  this  appropriation 
bill  Is  statutory.  There  is  a  time  limita- 
tion to  be  considered,  and  I  would  not 
anticipate  that  the  consideration  of  this 
bin  would  take  more  than  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  the  items  in  the  pending  urgent  sup- 
plemental were  Included  in  the  request 
from  the  administration  for  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  the  supplemen- 
tal considered  a  few  weeks  ago;  but,  be- 
cause they  were  not  urgent  at  that  time, 
we  did  not  include  them.  Under  a  new 
procedure  that  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  this  year,  each 
subcommittee  considered  the  items  under 
its  jurisdiction,  so  that  we  had  at  least 
four  subcommittees  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  consider  these  various 


items  prior  to  action  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  met 
in  executive  session  this  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  this  urgent  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  was  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
yesterday  morning  and  was  passed  by 
the  other  body  yesterday  afternoon.  In 
this  morning's  meeting  of  the  Senate 
committee,  I  was  authorized  to  present 
this  bill  to  the  Seriate  today. 

Budget  estimates  In  the  total  amount 
of  $1,042,294,000 — contained  in  House 
Documents  Nos.  92-60,  92-72,  and 
92-73 — have  been  considered  In  connec- 
tion with  this  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  the  committee  rec- 
ommendations total  $1,037,872,000,  a  re- 
duction of  $4,422,000  in  the  estimates. 
Specifically,  the  committee  considered 
eight  budgeted  items: 

One  request  in  the  amount  of  $13  mil- 
lion, to  be  derived  by  transfer  for 
'•claims,  defense."  This  item  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill.  However  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  it  will  be  accepted 
by  the  House  so  that  a  conference  will  be 
unnecessary. 

Two  requests  in  the  amount  of  $433,- 
779,000  and  $302,200,000,  which  relate  to 
veterans'  compensation  and  pensions, 
and  readjustment  benefits. 

Three  line  items  totaling  $16,315,000 
for  occupational  safety  and  health  ac- 
tivities; $265,000,000  for  the  disaster  loan 
fund  administered  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  for  Disaster 
Relief,  administered  by  the  OfQce  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

The  committee  has  amended  the  bill 
by  inserting  a  new  chapter — Chapter  1— 
for  "Claims.  Defense,"  which  provides 
$13  million,  by  transfer,  as  requested  in 
House  Document  92-73.  The  Department 
of  Defense  advised  the  committee  that 
preliminary  reports  for  the  month  of 
March  indicate  that  the  Department  has 
obligated  $35.7  million  of  the  $39  million 
provided  by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1971 
for  this  purpose.  The  remaining  imobli- 
gated  balance  of  $3.3  million  will  not  fi- 
nance adjudicated  claims  pending  at  the 
end  of  March,  valued  at  $7.6  million  not- 
withstanding the  current  policy  of  the 
Department  to  obligate  only  those  claims 
involving  personal  hardships. 

This  additional  $13  million,  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer,  will  not  Increase  the 
total  amotint  of  new  budget  authority 
recommended  in  the  bUl. 

With  respect  to  chapter  II,  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  committee  recom- 
mended the  full  budget  estimate  of  $433,- 
779,000  for  compensation  and  pensions. 
For  compensation,  $275,348,000  is  rec- 
ommended, of  which  $269,187,000  is  for 
veterans  and  $6,161,000  is  for  survivors. 
Public  Law  91-367,  which  became  effec- 
tive July  1,  1970,  retroactively.  Increased 
most  rates  of  disability  compensation, 
on  the  average,  by  approximately  11  per- 
cent and,  in  addition,  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans continue  to  come  on  the  rolls  at 
a  greater-than-antlcipated  rate. 

For  pensions,  a  total  of  $158,431,000  is 
provided.  Of  this  sum,  $100,186,000  is  for 
veterans,  $45,705,000  is  for  survivors.  $4,- 
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140,000  is  to  cover  the  Increase  in  sub- 
sistence allowance  rates  of  veteran- 
trainees,  and  $8,400,000  is  provided  for 
reprograming  of  veteran-trainees  and 
unit  costs  caused  by  the  continued  build- 
up of  seriously  disabled  veterans  asso- 
ciated with  the  Southeast  Asian  crisis. 

The  additional  funds  recommended 
under  these  two  subheads  will  be  re- 
quired for  making  benefit  payments  In 
May  and,  thus,  the  urgency  for  this  ap- 
propriation at  this  time. 

For  readjustment  benefits,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  the  full  budget 
estimate,  $302,200,000—4238  million  is 
required  for  Increased  average  payments 
and  increased  demand  by  eligible  veter- 
ans for  academic  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing, as  well  as  the  Increased  partlcliiation 
by  sons  and  daughters  of  post-Korean 
conflict  veterans;  $10,500,000  is  provided 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  01-584.  ap- 
proved December  24,  1970,  which  lib- 
eralized and  expanded  certain  additional 
benefits  for  vetersms,  and  the  balance  of 
the  increase — namely,  $8,700,000 — results 
from  passage  of  Public  Law  91-666,  ap- 
proved January  11,  1971,  authorizing  au- 
tomobiles and  other  conveyances  for  dis- 
abled veterans.  P^mds  to  meet  these  ob- 
ligations will  be  required  before  the  end 
of  this  current  month. 

In  all,  a  total  of  $735,979,000  is  recom- 
mended for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
which  Is  the  same  as  the  budget  esti- 
mate and  the  House  allowsmce. 

The  next  three  Items  in  the  bill,  chap- 
ter HI,  relate  to  occupational  safety  and 
health  activities,  authorized  imder  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970— Public  Law  91-596,  approved  De- 
cember 29,  1970 — and  which  becomes  ef- 
fective April  28, 1971. 

Under  the  Wage  and  Labor  Standards 
Administration,  $10,900,000  was  re- 
quested for  its  responsibilities  imder  the 
act,  and  the  committee  has  concurred  in 
the  House  recommendation  of  $7,818,000, 
a  reduction  of  $3,082,000  in  the  estimate. 
Of  this  sum  $4  million  is  recommended 
for  grants  to  States,  as  authorized  under 
the  act,  and  not  to  exceed  $118,000  is  to 
be  transferred  to  the  fund  created  by 
section  44  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act,  sis 
amended. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS TUNNEY  AND  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  yield  at  that  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
order  recognizing  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  at 
3:01  pjn.  today  be  vacated;  and  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  be 
recognized  at  the  completion  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  prepared  statement  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  1  minute,  as  the  ranking 
Republican. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  And.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  bill  acted  on  as 
soon  as  possible,  before  the  Senator  from 
California  speaks. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Junior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNiY)  be  recognized  for  5  minutes  Im- 
mediately following  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  and  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  be 
recognized  immediately  following  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  yield,  may  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  thAt  I  be  recog- 
nized immediately  following  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  California? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 
567,  a  Joint  resolution  making  certain 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  pmr- 
poses. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
$5,315,000  requested  for  environmental 
control  under  the  Environmental  Health 
Service,  the  committee  has  recommended 
$4  million,  a  reduction  of  $1,315,000  from 
the  estimate. 

For  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  $75,000  of 
the  requested  $100,000  is  recommended 
to  provide  the  initial  funding  for  this 
Commission,  which  was  established  by 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970,  primarily  for  salaries  and 
related  expenses  for  three  Commission 
members  and  a  small  staff. 

Further  details  of  the  activities  funded 
under  these  three  items  are  included  in 
the  report.  In  all,  a  total  of  $11,893,000 
of  the  $16,315,000  requested  is  recom- 
mended, which  effects  a  reduction  of  $4,- 
422,000  in  this  chapter  of  the  bill. 

For  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, chapter  IV,  $265  million  Is  recom- 
mended, the  same  as  the  House  allow- 
ance and  the  budget  estimate.  This  sum 
will  provide  additional  capital  for  the 
disaster  loan  fund,  which  will  be  de- 
pleted, the  committee  was  informed,  as 
of  April  23 — today's  date,  Mr.  President. 
As  Members  know,  loans  are  made  from 
this  fund  to  victims  of  natxu-al  disasters 
for  rehabilitation  of  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed property. 

Under  chapter  V,  Disaster  Relief,  the 
budget  estimate  of  $25  million  Is  recom- 
mended, the  same  as  the  House  allowance 
and  the  budget  estimate.  This  action  will 
insure  that  sufiBclent  funds  are  available 
to  cover  emergency  requirements  during 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  As  the 


report  states,  $15  million  of  this  sum  is 
the  estimated  additional  requirement  for 
major  disaster  areas  declared  by  the 
President,  leaving  a  $10  million  reserve 
for  the  normal  spring  floods  from  storms 
and  melting  snow,  as  well  as  for  imde- 
clared  disasters. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  advise  the  Senate  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
been  diligently  engaged  in  considering 
the  many  budget  estimates  submitted  for 
inclusion  in  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  bill,  1971,  toti^lng  at  the 
time  of  this  reporting  some  $8.6  billion, 
including  the  items  in  the  bill  which  Is 
before  us.  Because  of  the  number  of  items 
and  the  diversity  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations requested,  which  I  assure 
the  Senate  are  under  active  consideration 
by  the  subcommittees  of  Jurisdiction,  it 
was  realized  that  action  on  the  Second 
Supplemental  bill  by  both  Houses,  and 
in  conference,  could  not  be  finalized  !n 
time  to  meet  the  obviously  urgent  needs 
represented  in  this  urgent  supplemental. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  all  of 
thes:!  items  In  the  bill.  The  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Government  must  be  paid. 
Iliey  are  of  an  urgent  nature.  It  should 
be  done  now. 

The  bill,  as  it  now  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate, is  a  little  different  from  what  was 
approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Williams-Steiger  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  was  enacted  last  Decem- 
ber, it  was  properly  and  widely  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of 
social  legislation  in  many  years.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  a  major  new  program  which 
vrill  significantly  affect  millions  of  Amer- 
ican workers  requires  adequate  funding 
to  assure  its  effective  Implementation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  particu- 
larly disturbed  at  cuts  which  were  made 
in  the  other  body  in  funds  appropriated 
to  the  program  under  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 567,  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

The  House  reduced  the  amoimts  re- 
quested for  occupational  safety  and 
health  activities  by  $3,082,000  In  the 
Wage  and  Labor  Standards  Administra- 
tion account  and  by  $25,000  with  regard 
to  activities  of  the  new  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission. 
In  addition,  the  House  action  had  the  ef- 
fect of  further  reducing  by  $118,000  the 
funds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  imder  the  new  appropriation.  It 
would  specify  that  this  amount  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act.  The 
Department  of  Labor  had  requested  that 
this  amount  be  transferred  from  exist- 
ing f  imds. 

The  cuts  would  affect  critical  aspects 
of  the  new  law's  authorized  swrtivities. 
The  supplemental  appropriation  re- 
quested by  the  Department  would  have 
earmarked  $5.8  million  for  planning 
grants  to  assist  the  States  in  developing 
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their  programs  and  $5.1  million  for  start-- 
up activitla».lw  the  Federal  Oovermnent. 
In  reducing  this  request  by  approxi- 
mately 30  percent,  the  House  action 
would  provide  only  $4  milUon  for  Stale 
grants  and  $3.7  miUlon  for  performanqe 
of  the  Department's  activitiM.  ^ 

The  Federal  start-up  activities  wouW 
include:  i 

First,  the  promulgation  of  Federal  o<j- 
cupational  safety  and  health  standardi; 
Second,  the  recruiting  and  training  of  m 
inspection  staff  in  the  field  to  obtain 
compliance  with  these  standards;  third, 
the  development  of  training  and  educa- 
tional programs  to  promote  stife  prac- 
tices  and   voluntary   compliance;    oM 
Fourth,  the  implementation  of  a  compre- 
hensive nationwide  statistical  program 
providing  the  data  on  occupational  in- 
juries and  illnesses  needed  to  formulate 
additional  standards  and  to  plan  the  (t- 
rection  of  future  compliance  activiti^. 
Initial  efforts  have  been  made  in  each  bf 
these  areas  In  preparation  for  the  Aptil 
28  effective  date  of  the  act,  utilizing  ex- 
isting funds  within  the  Department  re- 
lating to  Job  safety  and  injury.  The  fun^s 
required  for  salaries  and  expenses  plUs 
nonlabor  services  through  the  balance  pf 
the  fiscal  year  total  $3.1  million.  This 
provides  for  the  costs  of  employing  aad 
training  persons  already  hired  and  per- 
sons temporarily  assigned  on  a  full-time 
reimbursable  basis  to  the  headquarters 
offices  of  the  newly  created  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  witljin 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  remainijig 
$0.6  million  provided  by  the  House  actiton 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Fedetal 
Government's  respcaxsibilities  under  the 
act  are  suflclent  only  to  meet  the  neeids 
for  deployment,  office  space,  and  te<ii- 
nical  equipment  requirements  of  the  Re- 
lating field  safety  staff,  with  no  addi- 
tional recruitment  or  training  activity  lor 
the  balance  of  the  year.  I 

Effectively,  under  the  House  bill,  stag- 
ing for  the  new  Occupational  Safety  apd 
Health  Administration  will  be  frozen  at 
approximately  50  percent  of  required 
strength.  The  promulgation  of  new  Fed- 
eral standards  and  efforts  to  eliminate 
hazards  will  thus  be  delayed,  with  con- 
tinuing loss  of  safety  benefits  accruing 
in  future  years.  More  immediately,  the 
shutting  down  of  current  efforts  to  build- 
up to  desired  program  levels  will  result 
In  losses  of  efBciency  in  the  current  re- 
cruitment and  training  activity.  plu«  a 
possible  irretrievable  loss  of  qualified  ap- 
plicants who  are  presently  available  for 
Federal  employment  as  a  result  of  recent 
layoffs  in  the  defense  and  aerospace  lln- 
dustrles.  ! 

Further,  the  timetable  for  State  opera- 
tional programs  Is  contingent  upon  the 
full  funding  of  planning  grants  ior 
States  to  develop  the  operational  Uro- 
grams. The  present  timetable  which  an- 
ticipated operational  grants  beginning 
July  1,  1972,  for  at  least  all  States  where 
agreements  have  been  made  with  respect 
to  preemption  was  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  full  amount  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1971  would  be  available 
to  support  the  preparatory  and  planning 
efforts  of  the  States  immediately. 
Reduction  of  the  level  of  funding  for 


State  grants  in  fiscal  year  1971  will  se- 
verely Impair  and  delay  the  entire  State 
participation  program  in  occupational 
safety  and  health. 

The  grant  moneys — $5.8  milUon — ^re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1971  were  to  be 
utilized  in  funding  90  to  100  State  plan- 
ning grants — 5  million  for  program 
planning  grants  for  States  to  assess  their 
needs  and  responsibilities  and  to  develop 
operaticaial  programs,  and  $0.8  million 
for  statistical  planning  grants.  These 
planning  grants  are  considered  essential 
to  the  entire  program  as  a  means  of  en- 
couraging States  to  participate  and,  of 
enabling  States  to  develop  the  capability 
to  assume  responsibility  for  occupational 
safety  and  health  as  intended  by  the  act. 
The  $4  million  for  State  grants  al- 
lowed by  the  House  for  fiscal  year  1971 
would  reduce  proportionately  the  pro- 
gram planning  and  statistical  planning 
grants  to  $3.4  million  and  $0.6  milUon 
respectively. 

The  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  program  planning  grants  will  re- 
quire an  average  of  $100,000.  Therefore, 
the  $3.4  million  level  for  these  grants 
will  result  either  in  reducing  the  number 
of  States  which  can  receive  program 
planning  grants — by  at  least  30  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1971 — or  in  only  partial 
funding  of  these  grants.  Either  alterna- 
tive will  prove  detrimental  to  the  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  credibility,  delay,  and 
6ffici6iicy. 

Specifically,  if  States  cannot  receive 
funding  or  the  amount  required  for  the 
initial  planning  grants  for  this  program, 
the  Federal  Government's  ability  to  ful- 
fill its  statutory  obligation  to  encoiu^ge 
States  will  be  subject  to  question  by  the 
States  and  may  result  in  a  serious  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  program. 

The  10  staff  positions  requested  this 
year  for  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  need  to  be 
filled  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  April 
28  effective  date  of  the  act  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  develop  practices  and 
procedures  and  otherwise  prepare  for 
handling  the  anticipated  workloads  im- 
der  the  act. 

The  three  Commissioners  already  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  can- 
didates for  the  remainder  of  the  required 
staff  have  been  identified.  It  is  expected 
that  each  of  the  10  employees  will  be 
on  duty  for  approximately  2  months 
this  year  rather  than  1  month  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  supplemental  request. 
The  General  Services  Administration 
has  arranged  to  rent  space  to  house  the 
Conmiission  and  staff  although  rental 
costs  were  not  provided  for  in  the  orig- 
inal estimate  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Commission  would  be  housed  in  a 
Federal  office  building.  These  unantici- 
pated requirements  coupled  with  other 
startup  costs  and  necessary  contractual 
and  housekeeping  arrangements  make 
appropriation  of  the  full  amount  of 
$100,000  included  in  the  supplemental 
request  a  bare  minimum  if  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  fulfill  its  basic  responsibilities 
under  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize   that  the 
first  order  of  priority  is  to  assiu-e  that 


money  is  immediately  provided  to  get 
this  important  program  moving.  I  am 
not  going  to  propose  that  we  restore  the 
House  cuts  here,  because  that  would  de- 
lay the  enactment  of  any  appropriation. 
I  am  asking  that  this  body  pass  the 
Hoiase  proposal  without  delay  and  then 
give  prompt  smd  favorable  consideration 
to  a  second  supplemental  bill  which 
would  restore  the  cuts  which  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, oo  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn,- 
LiAMs) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thiat  a 
statement  by  him  relating  to  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows : 


StTPPLIMBWTAL    APPBOPMATIONS,    OCCUPA- 

noNAi.  Satett  and  Hkalth  Act 
Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  leglslaUon  passed 
by  the  9l8t  Congress  was  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  It  was  appro- 
priately hailed  as  landmark  legislation  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  was 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  In  the  House,  and  had  the  strong 
endorsement  of  the  President.  The  point 
was  made  then,  and  It  Is  even  clearer  now. 
that  this  imporunt  new  program  would 
need  sufflclent  resources  to  carry  out  its 
mission. 

The  Ckjngreas  chose  to  make  the  effective 
date  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  April  28,  1971,  with  the  understanding 
that  a  supplemental  appropriation  would  be 
necessary  In  order  to  make  poeslble  Its 
prompt  and  meaningful  Implementation.  A 
supplemental  appropriation  was  requested  to 
Implement  the  Act  from  the  effective  date  la 
the  sum  of  $10,900,000  for  the  Etepartment  of 
Labor,  $6,315,000  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  aJid  Welfare,  and  $100,000 
for  the  newly  established  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  these  sums  are  extremely 
modest  In  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  job  to  be 
done.  Yet  yesterday,  In  acting  on  thU  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  the  other  body 
reduced  the  requested  amounts  by  over  W 
million  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  over  $1.3 
million  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  and  $2S,000  for  the  Review 
ComJnlsslon.  Mr.  President.  I  am  distressed  by 
these  reductions  because  of  the  impact  they 
will  have  on  the  critical  start  up  phase  of  this 
important  new  program.  However,  the  April 
28  effective  date  U  hard  upon  us,  and  money 
must  be  made  available  immediately.  There- 
fore, I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on 
the  supplemental  approprlaUon  bUl  before  us 
and  I  express  my  earnest  hope  that  a  further 
supplemental  appropriation  will  restore  the 
full  amounts  requested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Without  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendments  will  be  considered  en 
bloc,  and  without  objection  are  agreed  to 
en  bloc.  ^  .  . 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 

en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  after  line  5,  Injsert  the  foUowlng 
language: 

CHAPTER  I.  DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE- 
MILITARY 
onouTicN  and   maintenancs 
Claims,   Difensk 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Claims,  De- 
fense", Tiot  to  exceed  $18,000,000  may  l>e  ae- 
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rived  by  transfer  in  amounts  not  to  exceed 
(a)  S3  000,000  from  "Defense  production 
giiaraniees.  Army",  (b)  $4,000,000  from  "De- 
fense  production  guarantees.  Navy",  and  (c) 
$6,000,000  from  "Defense  production  guar- 
antees. Air  Force". 

on  line  6,  strike  "CHAPTER  I"  and  insert 
"CHAPTER  II":  on  page  2,  line  4,  strike 
"CHAPTER  n"  and  Insert  "CHAPTER  III"; 
on  page  3,  line  9,  strike  "CHAPTER  HI"  and 
insert  "CHAPTER  IV";  line  15,  strike  "CHAP- 
TER IV"  and  Insert  "CHAPTER  V";  and  on 
pftge  4,  line  3,  strike  "CHAPTER  V"  and  In- 
sert "CHAPTER  VI". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  House  Joint  Resolution  567  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tonne y)  is  now 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


THE  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TUNN^EY.  Mr.  President,  no  in- 
dustry is  more  vital  to  our  Nation  than 
aerospace,  for  not  only  will  it  keep  us 
preeminent  in  the  skies  and  in  the 
heavens  beyond,  but  it  will  also  provide 
the  technological  skills  that  will  enable 
us  to  clean  our  air  and  our  waterways 
and  combat  other  problems  right  here  at 
ground  level. 

The  industry  is  one  that  pioneers  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  imagination  and 
opens  the  way  to  discoveries  that  advance 
the  quality  of  our  lives. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  support  the 
guarantee  of  a  loan  of  $250  million  for 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  Treasury  Department 
believes  this  is  feasible  and  seeks  con- 
gressional authorization  for  it. 

Such  a  Government  guarantee  will 
permit  Lockheed  to  continue  with 
Its  promising  airbus — L-1011 — program, 
and  its  impact  will  radiate  through  our 
economy  and  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  guarantee  will  preserve  Lockheed 
and  the  more  than  60,000  jobs  it  now 
provides,  most  of  them  in  my  home  State. 

It  will  offer  the  assurances  that  the 
British  Government  believes  vital  if  it 
puts  its  treasury  behind  Rolls  Royce, 
which  will  make  the  engines  for  the  L- 
1011. 

It  will  spur  continued  competitiveness 
in  the  development  of  the  airbus — the 
logical  next  generation  in  air  travel. 

The  L-1011,  along  with  the  DC-10  air- 
bus now  being  built  by  McDonnell - 
Etouglas — will  open  the  skies  to  cheaper, 
more  convenient  travel  by  milUons  of 
Americans. 

I  would  insist,  of  course,  that  any 
fuaranteed  loan  would  be  so  strictly 
drawn  and  so  rigidly  implemented  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  that  it 
would  be  the  last  spent  and  the  first 
repaid  by  Lockheed. 


To  be  sure,  the  national  treasury 
should  not  be  thrown  open  merely  to 
provide  funds  to  rescue  businesses  that 
may  be  going  under.  Only  a  vital  na- 
tional interest  should  dictate  a  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loan  to  any  business, 
and  I  believe  such  a  national  interest  is 
clearly  involved  in  this  case. 

The  L-1011  airbus  means  jobs— 17,000 
at  Lockheed  £Uid  14,000  among  subcon- 
tractors. 

It  represents  a  total  investment  of 
more  than  $1.3  bilUon  in  private  capital. 
It  will  permit  Lockheed  to  recover 
from  the  impact  of  a  $500  million  loss 
because  of  defense  contracts  and  the 
unexpected  collapse  of  Rolls  Royce. 

The  impact  of  our  economy  of  the  loss 
of  the  jobs  and  the  dollars  and,  maybe, 
even  of  the  company  itself  defy  accurate 
prediction.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  set- 
back would  be  enormous. 

For  one  thing,  such  losses,  I  believe, 
would  cripple  whatever  confidence  is 
growing  in  the  country  that  we  can  pull 
ourselves  out  of  the  current  recession 
and  its  twin  devils  of  inflation  and  rising 
unemployment. 

And  it  would  be  a  decisive  setback  to 
the  competitiveness  upon  which  our  free 
enterprise  system  depends. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  in  the  airbus. 
It  will  provide  transportation  of  con- 
venience rather  than  of  extravagance  as 
represented  by  the  SST. 

There  are  other  striking  differences 
between  the  airbus  and  the  SST. 

It  will  carry  millions  of  Americans, 
while  the  SST  would  have  carried  only 
those  willing  to  pay  a  premium  to  fly 
supersonlcally. 

Its  financing,  for  the  most  part,  is 
private,  while  the  SST  would  have  gotten 
90  percent  of  its  money  from  the  tax- 
payer. 

It  will  not  break  the  sound  barrier  and 
dirty  the  stratosphere  with  pollutants, 
while  the  SST  would. 

I  am  convinced  that  any  guaranteed 
loans  proposed  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  be  sensible  for  Lockheed  and 
prudent  for  the  United  States,  and  I 
shall  work  for  its  authorization  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  point  out  that  it 
appears  that  Congress  will  be  faced  with 
this  problem  within  the  next  2  weeks. 
Lockheed  has  recently  received  commit- 
ments of  $50  million  in  secured  loans 
from  banks  without  any  Government  un- 
derwriting. However,  it  appears  that  this 
is  the  end  of  the  line.  Unless  the  Gov- 
ernment acts  promptiy  and  Congress  au- 
thorizes the  money,  I  feel  that  Lockheed 
will  be  in  a  serious  financial  condition.  I 
hoipe  that  Congress  will  act  swif tiy. 
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SECRETARY  ROGERS'  TRIP  TO 
MIDEAST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  distingiiished  Secretary  of  State, 
Willismi  P.  Rogers,  is  leaving  on  Monday 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  SEATO  in  Lon- 
don. Subsequently,  he  will  be  goln«  to  a 
conference  of  CENTO  in  Ankara.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  business  in  Ankara,  the 
Secretary  is  planning  to  travel  in  the 


Middle  Eastern  countries  of  Egypt,  Jor- 
dan, Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Israel. 

This  is  the  first  time  In  18  years  that 
a  Secretary  of  State  has  taken  the  time 
to  visit  the  countries  on  his  itinerary.  For 
all  these  years — 18  years — we  have  been 
conducting  our  basic  diplomacy  with  the 
Middle  East,  so-to-speak,  at  arm's  length. 

I  am  delighted,  therefore,  that  the 
Secretary,  on  the  instructions  of  the 
President,  is  going  for  a  firsthand  look. 
In  my  judgment,  he  could  hardly  spend 
his  time  to  better  purpose  at  this  moment 
than  in  meeting  with  the  heads  of  these 
Middle  Eastern  states.  Their  relation- 
ships are  interwoven  with  the  stabihty  of 
peace  in  that  region. 

The  Secretary  can  be  coxmted  on  to 
look  to  the  realities  of  the  situation  when 
he  visits,  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan, 
Lebanon,  and  Egypt.  He  can  be  counted 
on  to  listen  and  to  learn  and,  when  he 
speaks,  to  make  a  most  constructive  con- 
tribution. He  can  strengthen  the  ceasefire 
and  encourage  the  tentative  negotiations 
or,  more  accurately,  the  feelers  which, 
extended  from  Egypt  and  Israel,  are 
groping  for  the  beginnings  of  a  durable 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Senate  joins  with  me,  I  know.  In 
wishing  Secretary  Rogers  a  most  success- 
ful mission. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  that  for  the  first 
time  since  1953  an  American  Secretary 
of  State  will  be  visiting  the  Middle  East. 

Secretary  William  P.  Rogers  plans  to 
visit  four  Arab  countries — Egypt,  Jordan, 
Lebanon  and  Saudi  Arabia  and  then  go 
to  Israel  during  the  first  week  of  May. 

It  is  notable  that  the  Secretary  will 
be  in  the  Middle  East  after  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Southeast  Asian  Treaty 
Organization  next  week  in  London,  and 
the  Eighteenth  Annual  Council  of  Min- 
isters Meeting  of  the  Central  Treaty  Or- 
ganization sessions  in  Ankara,  Turkey, 
scheduled  for  April  30  and  May  1. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  State  have 
concluded  that  a  firsthand  visit  to  the 
Middle  East  is  in  order. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  won  world- 
wide respect  for  the  way  he  has  helped 
to  bring  about  a  peace — even  though  it 
may  be  temporary — to  the  long  troubled 
Middle  East. 

I  feel  it  is  worth  repeating  a  comment 
made  by  the  Secretary  at  his  news  con- 
ference this  morning. 

He  said,  and  I  quote: 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  this  trip 
should  be  viewed  and  understood  in  light  of 
our  expressed  wlUlngness  to  play  a  construc- 
tive and  responsible  role  in  continuing  ef- 
forts to  achieve  peace  in  the  area. 

I  do  not  anticipate  any  dramatic  results 
or  breakthroughs  from  this  visit. 

But  I  do  trust  that  it  will  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  explore  ways  in  the  evolving 
situation  to  maintain  and  hopefully  accel- 
erate the  momentum  toward  peace. 

It  is  well  that  the  Secretary  is  going  to 
the  Middle  East  for  a  firsthand  observa- 
tion and  I  know  I  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations that  we  look  forward  to  hearing 
his  report  on  his  return. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Setre- 
tary'8  opening  press  conference  remiu-ka 
be  printed  in  the  Rkord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re<3ord, 
as  follows:  ' 

OraMiMo  Statw*e»it  on  Upcomiko  T^ 
(Secretary  Rogers'  News  Conference,  April  23, 
1971)  I 

Following  is  the  transcript  oX  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Rogers'  News  C3onfe*nce, 
which  U  authorized  for  direct  quotation: 

Secretary  Roceis:  Ladles  and  Gentlemen, 
as  you  know.  I  plan  to  leave  Monda*  for 
London  where  I  will  head  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Ministe- 
rial Meeting  of  the  Southeast  Asia  ijreaty 
Organization  on  April  27  and  28.  Thl4  will 
also  afford  me  an  opportunity  to  meet!  with 
Foreign  Secretary  Sir  Douglas  Home,  aad  his 
colleagues  for  discussion  on  a  numhjer  of 
matters  of  mutual  interest. 

I  will  leave  London  on  Thursday  AptU  29 
for  Ankara,  Turkey  to  attend  the  Eighteenth 
Annual  Council  of  Ministers  Meeting  (Jf  the 
Central  Treaty  Organization  on  April  3p  and 
May  1.  On  the  way  to  Ankara  I  plan  to  stop 
In  Paria  on  AjwU  29  to  consult  with  P^nch 
Foreign  Minister  Maurice  Schumann,  i 

I  am  looking  forward  to  both  the  SEATO 
and  CENTO  Meetings.  In  London  J  the 
SEATO  meetings  will  provide  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  continued  cooperation,  with 
our  allies  on  mutual  security  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  to  reenXorce  our  efTorta  to  encour- 
age other  nations  to  assist  in  the  ecoiiomlc 
development  of  Lado-Chlna  as  the  war  pomes 
to  a  cloee. 

Jn  Ankara  the  CENTO  Meeting,  wh^ch  as 
you  may  remember  was  held  last  y^ar  in 
Washington,  will  provide  an  opportunity  to 
share  views  on  regional  and  International 
problems,  and  especially  to  get  to  knqw  the 
new  leaders  of  the  Turkish  Oovernment 

From  Ankara,  I  plan  to  go  to  fouij  Arab 
covmtrles — Egypt,  Jordan.  Lebanon,  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  not  necessarily  In  that  order, 
that  Is  alphabetically  listed, — and  to  Israel. 
On  my  return,  I  will  make  a  stop  in  Italy 
for  talks  with  officials  of  the  Italian  G4>vern- 
ment. 

The  last  visit  of  an  American  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Middle  East — an  area  o|  such 
rich  and  abiding  historical  and  cultuii^  sig- 
nificance— was  in  1953.  As  I  embark  an  this 
trip,  I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  anclett  tra- 
ditions that  exist  In  the  area  and  th^  pro- 
found spiritual  and  religious  beliefs  bf  the 
people  who  live  there. 

This  Is  a  vUlt  I  have  long  wanted  t<)  make 
as  you  know.  It  underscores  the  Impdrtance 
we  attach  In  the  United  States  to  cu^  rela- 
tions with  the  Middle  East  countries. :  I  look 
forward  to  meeting  with  the  leaders  lof  the 
countries  that  I  will  visit  and  for  t^e  op- 
portunity to  strengthen  the  ties  between  us. 
I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  t41a  trip 
should  be  viewed  and  understood  In  light  of 
our  expressed  willingness  to  play  a  construc- 
tive and  responsible  role  In  continuing;  efforts 
to  achieve  peace  In  the  area.  I  do  not  iantlcl- 
pate  any  dramatic  results  or  breakthroughs 
from  this  visit.  But  I  do  trust  that  It  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  explore  ifays  in 
the  evolving  situation  to  maintain  an^  hope- 
fully accelerate  the  momentum  toward 
peace. 

I  Intend  to  reiterate  our  strong  decjlcatlon 
to  the  objective  of  reaching  a  contractually 
binding  and  lasting  peace  aettlementi  In  ac- 
cordance with  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolution  342  and  our  fiill  and 
constant  support  for  Ambassador  Jiurlng's 
efforts  to  this  end.  We  believe  ther^  Is  an 
exceptional  opportunity — and  an  opportu- 
nity that  must  not  be  missed — to  bill  Id  on 
the  progpress  that  already  has  been  fiade. 


For  almost  nine  months  the  shooting  has 
stopped.  This  has  given  people  In  the  area 
some  reason  for  hope  where  previously  there 
was  little  or  none.  We  believe  that  the  nego- 
tiations which  have  been  undertaken  under 
Ambassador  Jarring  must  succeed — the  cli- 
mate will  never  be  better. 

President  Nixon  believes  that  the  United 
States  shoxild  seek  every  opportunity,  expend 
every  effort,  take  every  chance  In  playing  a 
constructive  and  energetic  role  in  the  search 
for  peace  in  the  area.  It  Is  for  these  rea- 
sons— or  should  I  say  In  that  spirit — that 
President  Nlxon  has  asked  me  to  take  this 
trip. 


EMERGENCY      SCHOOL      AID      AND 
QUALITY     INTEGRATED     EDUCA- 
TION  ACT   OF   1971 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  order  to  establish  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  ail  children,  and  for 

other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AJylENDMENT    NO.    48 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  45  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  omitted  and  that  I  be  permitted 
to  explain  the  amendment  in  lieu  of  its 
being  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    48 

On  page  18,  line  1,  strike  out  "and  private 
nonprofit". 

On  page  18,  line  9,  strike  out  "and  private 
nonprofit". 

On  page  18,  line  11,  strike  out  "nonpublic" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "public". 

On  page  19,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
out  through  the  words  "section  5"  In  line  9 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  local  educational  agencies  eligible 
for  assistance  under  section  5  to  develop 
curricula". 

On  page  19,  strike  out  lines  19  through  21. 
On  page  19,  line  22.  strike  out  "(C)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(B)  ". 

On  page  19,  line  26,  beginning  with  the 
word  "clauses"  strike  out  through  line  3  on 
page  20  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "clause 
(A)". 

On  page  20,  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  "clause 
(C)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "clause  (B)". 
On  page  20,  line  11,  strike  out  "clause  (C)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "clause  (B)". 

On  page  20,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike 
out  through  line  6  on  page  21  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"(2)  (A)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  subsection  a  local 
educational  agency  must  establish  a  program 
or  project  committee  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (B) ,  which  will  fully 
participate  In  the  preparation  of  the  applica- 
tion under  this  subsection  and  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  program  or  project  and 
join  In  submitting  such  application." 
On  page  27,  strike  out  lines  10  through  21. 
Renumber  the  succeeding  paragraphs  In 
section  9(a)  accordingly. 

On  page  31,  line  12,  strike  out  "or  private 
nonprofit". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
amendment  provides  in  part  that  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 


establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof. 

The  pending  bill  in  its  present  form 
provides  that  Federal  tax  moneys  shall 
be  allocated  through  the  agency  of  local 
boards  of  education  to  church  schools 
which  are  established  amd  maintained  by 
religious  organizations  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  teaching  religion,  which 
teaching  is  not  permitted  by  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  to  make  this  amend- 
ment understandable,  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  consider  the  first  amendment  in 
detail.  This  amendment  was  designed  to 
make  Americans  spiritually  free. 

If  we  are  to  imderstand  the  first 
amendment,  we  must  recur  to  history. 
This  is  so  because  we  caimot  understand 
the  institutions  and  laws  of  today  unless 
we  understand  the  historical  events  out 
of  which  they  arise. 

As  we  recur  to  history,  we  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  a  nation  which  ignores 
the  lessons  history  teaches  is  doomed  to 
repeat  the  tragic  mistakes  of  the  past. 
Let  us  pray  that  America  may  not  do 
this  in  respect  to  church  and  state  rela- 
tionships. 

The  most  heart-rending  story  of  his- 
tory is  that  of  man's  struggle  against 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  for  the 
simple  right  to  bow  his  own  knees  before 
his  own  God  in  his  own  way. 

As  one  of  America's  wisest  Jurists  of 
all  time,  the  late  Chief  Justice  Walter  P. 
Stacy,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina,  declared  in  the  opinion  he 
wrote  in  State  v.  Beat  (199  N.C.  278) : 

For  some  reason,  too  deep  to  fathom,  men 
contend  more  furiously  over  the  road  to 
heaven,  which  they  cannot  see.  than  over 
their  visible  walks  on  earth.  It  would  be 
almost  unbelievable.  If  history  did  not  re- 
cord the  tragic  fact,  that  men  have  gone  to 
war  and  cut  each  other's  throats  because 
they  could  not  agree  as  to  what  was  to  be- 
come of  them  after  their  throats  were  cut 

The  Poimding  Fathers  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  were 
acutely  aware  of  these  truths. 

They  saw  with  the  eyes  of  history  the 
throwing  of  Christians  to  the  lions  in  the 
Colosseum  at  Rome;  the  bloody  crusades 
of  the  Christians  against  the  Saracens 
for  possession  of  the  shrines  hallowed  by 
the  footsteps  of  the  Prince  of  Peace:  the 
use  by  the  papacy  of  the  dungeon  and  the 
rack  to  coerce  conformity  and  of  the  fiery 
fagot  to  exterminate  heresy;   the  un- 
speakable cruelties  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition; the  slaughter  of  the  Waldenses  in 
the  Alpine  valleys  of  Italy;  the  hanging 
and  Jailing  by  Protestant  kings  of  Eng- 
land of  Catholics  for  abiding  with  the 
faith  of  their  fathers;  the  hanging  and 
Jailing  by  a  Catholic  queen  of  English 
Protestants  for  reading  English  Scrip- 
tures and  saying  Protestant  prayers;  the 
hunting  down  and  slaying  of  the  Coven- 
anters upon   the  crags  and  moors  of 
Scotland;  the  killing  of  half  the  people 
of  Germany  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  be- 
tweoi   Catholics   and  Protestants;   the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  of  France; 
the  pogroms  and  persecutions  of  the  Jews 
in  many  lands;  the  banishing  of  Bap- 
tists   and    the    execution.    Jailing   and 
branding  of  Quakers  by  Puritan  Massa- 
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chusetts;  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
atrocities  committed  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion. 

•nifi  Pounding  Fathers  knew,  more- 
over, that  even  during  their  own  life- 
times those  who  did  not  conform  to  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  churches 
established  by  law  in  the  places  where 
they  lived,  such  as  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terians in  Ulster,  Catholics  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  dissenters  in  various 
American  Colonies,  had  been  barred  from 
dvil  and  military  offices  because  of  their 
faiths,  had  been  compelled  to  pay  tithes 
for  the  propagation  of  religious  opinions 
they  disbelieved,  and  had  had  their  mar- 
riages annulled  and  their  children  ad- 
judged illegitimate  for  daring  to  spetuc 
their  marriage  vows  before  ministers  of 
their  own  faiths,  rather  than  before 
clergymen  of  the  established  churches. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  deter- 
mined that  none  of  these  tragic  histori- 
cal events  should  be  repeated  in  the  na- 
tion they  were  creating. 

To  this  end  they  inserted  two  provi- 
sions in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  appears 
in  article  VI  and  declares  that  "no  religi- 
ous test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  quali- 
fication to  any  office  or  public  trust  In 
the  United  States." 

The  second  appears  in  the  first  amend- 
ment, and  states  that  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof." 

What  did  the  Pounding  Fathers  in- 
tend to  do  when  they  embodied  these 
words  in  the  first  amendment?  The 
answer  to  this  question  becomes  clear 
when  we  consider  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  writing  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies,  every  na- 
tion in  Wesrtem  Europe  and  the  British 
Isles  had  what  were  known  as  estab- 
lished chiurches.  These  churches  were 
established  by  law,  and  the  law  com- 
pelled all  persons,  including  those  who 
dissented  from  their  religious  beliefs,  to 
attend  their  services.  The  law  further- 
more required  all  persons  to  pay  taxes 
for  the  construction  of  church  build- 
ings and  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the 
established  churches. 

An  overwhelming  number  of  the 
colonists  who  came  from  Europe  to 
America  came  primarily  to  secure  reli- 
gious liberty  and  freedom  from  taxation 
for  the  support  of  established  churches. 
Unfortunately,  when  they  came  to 
America,  they  found  that  in  many  of  the 
colonies  predominant  groups  had  set  up 
established  churches  here,  and  that  in 
consequence  they  were  compelled,  in 
such  colonies,  to  pay  tauces  for  the  sup- 
port of  churches  whose  religious  doc- 
trines they  disbelieved. 

There  is  more  than  a  modicimi  of  his- 
torical truth  in  the  statement  of  Ar- 
temus  Ward  to  the  effect  that— 

The  Puritans  nobly  fied  from  a  land  of 
despotism  to  a  land  of  freedom,  where  they 
could  not  only  enjoy  their  own  religion, 
but  could  prevent  everybody  else  from  en- 
joying his. 


The  Colonies  of  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Mary- 
land had  established  churches,  and  the 
Anglican  Church  was  the  favorite  un- 
der their  laws. 

In  the  Colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Hampshire,  the  Con- 
gregational Church  was  established  by 
law. 

In  the  Colony  of  New  York,  the  Dutch 
Reformed  and  Anglican  Churches,  In 
turn,  were  established  by  law. 

The  people  of  these  colonies  were  com- 
pelled  by  law  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support 
of  these  established  churches,  and  in 
some  cases  to  attend  their  services. 

The  dissenters  rebelled  against  these 
requirements.  They  believed  it  tyrannical 
for  government  to  attempt  to  regulate  by 
law  the  relationship  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  God.  Moreover,  as  they 
pondered  the  words  of  verses  15  to  22  of 
the  22d  chapter  of  Matthew,  "Render, 
therefore,  unto  Caesar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's."  they  also  concluded  that 
in  addition  to  being  tyrannical,  the  at- 
tempt to  regulate  religion  by  law  was 
sinful. 

So  they  demanded  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  As  they  envisaged  It, 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  re- 
quired these  things : 

First.  Txie  abolition  of  religious  tests 
for  public  office. 

Second.  The  recognition  of  the  right 
of  all  men  to  worship  Gk>d  according  to 
their  own  consciences. 

Third.  The  disestablishment  of  finan- 
cial and  legal  support  of  religion  by  gor- 
emment. 

During  the  Revolutionary  and  early 
national  periods,  nonchurch  members 
and  even  some  adherents  of  the  churches 
established  by  law,  who  had  come  to  be- 
lieve in  religious  freedom,  Joined  the  dis- 
senters in  their  demand  that  church  and 
state  be  separated  and  kept  separate  in 
the  newly  independent  nation. 

The  separation  of  church  and  state 
presented  no  problems  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  Baptists  led  by  Roger  Williams 
had  settled  imder  a  royal  charter  grant- 
ing complete  religious  freedom  to  all,  or 
in  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  establishment  never  ac- 
quired a  foothold. 

When  their  revolt  against  England 
converted  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies 
into  self-governing  States,  Rhode  Island 
retained  separation  under  its  original 
charter,  and  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  did  so  under  Constitutions 
adopted  In  1776.  North  Carolina,  New 
York,  Georgia,  and  Virginia  granted  the 
right  of  freedom  of  worship  to  all  and 
disestablished  all  religion  within  their 
borders  before  the  drafting  of  the  first 
amendment,  and  South  Carolina  did 
likewise  before  the  amendment  was  rati- 
fied. 

As  a  consequence,  the  only  States  main- 
taining any  financial  and  legal  relation- 
ship to  religion  at  the  time  the  first 
amendment  became  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  Maryland,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts.  The  last 
of  these  States  to  dissolve  such  relation- 


ship was  Massachusetts,  which  did  so  in 

1833. 

The  first  amendment  was  originally 
designed  to  apply  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment only,  and  it  was  not  imtil  1940 
the  Supreme  Court  held  in  Cantwell  v. 
Connecticut,  310  U.S.  296,  that  the  14th 
amendment  had  made  it  applicable  to  the 
States.  Nevertheless  history  makes  it 
clear  that  the  fight  for  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  the  original  States 
and  the  fight  to  place  the  first  amend- 
ment in  the  Constitution  were  integral 
parts  of  the  same  movement.  For  this 
reason,  history  illuminates  the  meaning 
qf  the  first  amendment. 

The  first  amendment  contains  a  free- 
dom of  religion  clause  which  declares  that 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law — prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise"  of  religion,  and  an 
establishment  clause  which  provides  that 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion." 

History  Joins  langusige  in  revealing 
that  the  freedom  of  religion  clause  was 
framed  to  strip  government  of  all  power 
to  interfere  with  the  religious  beliefs  of 
any  individual  or  group. 

During  recent  times  those  who  seek 
to  Justify  the  use  of  tax  moneys  to  fi- 
nance religious  activities  have  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  establishment  clause 
forbids  Congress  to  create  a  single  estab- 
lished church,  but  permits  Congress  to 
appropriate  on  an  impartial  basis  tax 
moneys  for  the  use  of  all  religious  in- 
stitutions which  it  may  deem  to  be  re- 
spectable. 

This  theory  is  incompatible  with  his- 
tory, which  shows  exactly  what  James 
Madison  meant  when  he  insisted  in  writ- 
ing into  the  first  amendment  the  words 
"an  establishment  of  religion." 

In  1776.  Virginia,  acting  as  an  inde- 
pendent Commonwealth,  adopted  a  new 
constitution.  As  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion which  drafted  this  constitution  and 
as  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  1776 
which  met  after  its  adoption.  James 
Madison  displayed  much  interest  in  reli- 
gious matters. 

He  was  able  to  persuade  the  legislature 
to  provide  that  no  dissenters  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  any  taxes  to  the  estab- 
lished church  of  Virginia,  the  Anglican 
Church,  which  had  been  established  in 
1629.  Moreover,  he  secured  the  passage 
of  a  law  which  suspended  for  the  time 
being  the  requirement  that  even  mem- 
bers of  the  Anglican  Church  should  pay 
taxes  for  its  support. 

But  the  legislature  of  1776  expressly 
postponed  for  future  decision  the  most 
crucial  question  confronting  Virginians 
at  that  time:  Whether  general  taxes 
should  be  levied  for  the  support  of  all 
the  denominations  which  the  controlling 
element  in  Virginia  deemed  to  be  respect- 
able denominations. 

This  question  arose  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature  of  1779,  and  a  bitter  contro- 
versy ensued  between  those  who  advo- 
cated a  bill  Introduced  by  James  Henry 
and  those  who  supported  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's bill  for  religious  freedom. 

The  Henry  bill  undertook  to  establish, 
by  law.  virtually  all  of  the  Christian 
churches  as  the  established  churches  of 
Virginia,  and  to  lay  taxes  for  the  support 
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of  all  of  them  on  an  impartial  bas 
Is  significant  that  in  this  bill  refen 
to  an  establishment  of  reUgion  app- 
a  number  of  points,  in  contexts 
clearly  show  that  James  Henry  an 
others  of  his  day  understood  the 
"an  establishment  of  religion"  to 
an  official  connection  between  the  State 
and  one  or  more  churches,  whereb?  the 
State  recognized  such  church  or  churches 
and  provided  for  taxation  for  its  or  their 
support.  ! 

Thomas  Jefferson's  bill  for  reliilous 
freedom  was  one  of  the  great  documents 
which  preceded  the  Constitution.  I«  laid 
down    three    propositions:    First,  Ithat 
there  should  be  no  religious  qualification 
for  public  ofBce;  second,  that  it  is  anfiil 
and  tyrannical  to  compel  a  man  toj  fur- 
nish "contributions    of    money    fo 
propagation  of  opinions  which  h 
believes;  and,  third,  that  no  man  s 
be  compelled  to  frequent  or  suppor 
rehgious    worship,    place,    or    m'~ 
whatsoever. 

The  opposing  forces  in  the  Vi: 
Legislature  of  1779  were  so  nearly 
in  power  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  either  of  these  bits. 

The  contest  was  renewed  in  th^  leg- 
islature of  1784  when  James  Madison  in- 
troduced Thomas  Jefferson's  bill  fdr  re- 
ligious freedom  and  Patrick  Henry 
sored  a  new  bill  entitled  "a  bill 
Ushing  a  provision  for  teachers 
Christian  religion." 

There  was  an  acrimonious  cont 
tween  James  Madison  and  Patrick 
and  their  respective  followers  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  of  1784.  The  legisla- 
ture was  on  the  verge  of  passing  the 
bill  sponsored  by  Patrick  Henry,  Which 
would  have  recognized  the  legal  interest 
of  the  State  In  virtually  all  the  Chirlstian 
churches  then  functioning  in  Vltglnla, 
and  which  would  have  Imposed  taxes  on 
all  Virginians  for  the  support  ofl  such 
churches.  But  Madison,  at  the  la^  mo- 
ment, was  able  to  persuade  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  to  put  off  the  flnii  vote 
on  the  bill  sponsored  by  Patrick  Henry 
until  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
which  was  scheduled  for  November  1785. 
Between  that  time  and  the  time  when 
the  legislature  next  met.  James  Madison 
made  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  ajjpeals 
for  religious  freedom.  It  was  call^  the 
Memorial    and    Remonstrance    Aigainst 
Religious  Assessments.  The  memorial  of 
James  Madison  Is  crucial  In  deterriiining 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  meant  when 
they  yielded  to  the  insistence  of  |James 
Madison  and  wrote  into  the  first  amend- 
ment the  provision  that  Congres«  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establlsfiment 
of  religion. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  in 
monstrance,  which  was  a  protest 
the  bill  sponsored  by  Patrick  H 
levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  virti 
Christian  churches  in  Virginia, 
Madison  used  the  word  "establishment" 
at  least  five  times  in  contexts  which 
showed  that  in  his  mind  "an  establish- 
ment of  religion"  meant  an  offlclil  rela- 
tionship between  the  State  arid  one 
church  or  many  or  all  churches  and  the 
imposition  of  taxation  for  the  support  of 
one  chuch  or  many  churches  or  all 
churches. 
I  make  the  assertion  without  fear  of 


successful  contradiction  that  no  man  can 
read  James  Madison's  remonstrance 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
what  James  Madison  and  the  other  men 
of  his  generation  had  in  mind  when  they 
wrote  the  first  amendment  was  that 
there  should  be  no  official  relationship 
of  any  character  between  government 
and  any  church,  or  many  churches,  or  all 
churches,  and  no  levying  of  taxes  for 
the  support  of  any  church,  or  many 
churches,  or  all  churches,  or  any  institu- 
tions conducted  by  any  of  them. 

Madison  caused  his  remonstrance  to 
be  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
State  of  Virginia.  As  a  result  of  his  re- 
monstrance, when  the  members  of  the 
legislature  which  was  scheduled  to  con- 
vene in  November  1785  were  elected, 
those  who  supported  Madison  in  his  fight 
for  religious  freedom  were  in  an  over- 
whelming majority.  They  enacted  into 
law  Jefferson's  bill  for  religious  freedom. 
We  cannot  overmagnify  the  importance 
which  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James 
Madison  attributed  to  Jefferson's  statute 
for  rehgious  freedom  or  their  demand 
that  people  should  not  be  compelled  by 
law  to  support  in  an  official  manner  or 
by  taxes  any  religious  institutions. 

I  believo  the  clearest  proof  of  the 
transcendent  importance  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  attributed  to  that  statute  is 
shown  by  the  epitaph  on  the  gravestone 
which  he  is  said  to  have  written  himself. 
As  one  ascends  the  hill  which  leads  to 
Jefferson's  home  at  Montlcello,  he  passes 
the  burial  groimd  of  members  of  the 
Jefferson  family.  He  passes  the  spot 
where  the  mortal  remains  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  rest  in  the  tongueless  silence 
of  the  dreamless  dust.  On  the  gravestone 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  is  the  epitaph  which 
speaks  with  as  much  eloquence  as  Jef- 
ferson used  in  writing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  or  the  statute  of  Vir- 
ginia for  religious  freedom.  The  state- 
ment is  as  follows: 


Here  was  burled  Thomas  Jefferson,  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence; of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious 
Liberty;  and  Xather  of  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

At  the  time  that  Jefferson  decided  that 
those  were  the  words  which  he  wished 
to  have  engraved  on  the  stone  which 
marks  his  last  resting  place,  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia; 
he  had  been  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Virginia;  he  had  represented  Virginia  in 
the  Continental  Congress;  he  had  served 
as  American  Minister  to  Prance;  he  had 
officiated  as  Secretary  of  State  in  George 
Washington's  Cabinet;  he  had  been  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  under 
John  Adams;  suad  he  had  been  twice 
elected  to  the  highest  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  American  people — the  Presi- 
dency itself. 

Yet,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  not  con- 
cerned that  he  should  be  remembered 
for  the  high  offices  which  he  had  filled, 
but  he  was  concerned  that  he  should  be 
rememt)ered  as  the  author  of  the  Virginia 
statute  for  religious  freedom,  one  of  the 
greatest  documents  ever  penned  by  man. 
It  lays  down  the  proposition  that  it  is 
ainfxil  and  tyrannical  to  compel  a  man 
to  make  contributions  of  money  for  the 
propagation  of  opinions  that  he  disbe- 
lieves. 


After  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  msmy  Americans 
were  dissatisfied  with  it  because  it  did 
not  contain  any  bill  of  rights,  and  par- 
ticularly because  it  did  not  contain  any 
provision  which  would  guarantee  reli- 
gious freedom  beyond  the  provision 
which  merely  specified  that  no  religious 
qualification  shoiald  ever  be  required  as  a 
test  for  holding  public  office  in  our  Na- 
tion. When  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Virginia  ratified  the  Constitution, 
they  adopted  resolutions  which  insisted 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  amended 
by  incorporating  in  it  a  guarantee  of  re- 
ligious freedom  and  a  guarantee  of  free- 
dom from  taxation  for  the  support  of 
religious  institutions. 

My  own  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  both  post- 
poned ratifying  the  Constitution,  and 
their  conventions  stated  in  substance 
that  they  would  not  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution unless  it  were  amended  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  total  disestablishment  of 
religion. 

As  a  result  of  the  demsmds  of  these  five 
States,  and  the  demands  of  thousands  of 
other  Americans  throughout  the  other 
original  States,  the  Constitution  was 
amended  in  this  respect.  It  was  amended 
at  the  instigation  of  James  Madison,  who 
was  elected  to  serve  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Virginia  in  the  first  Congress 
which  met  under  the  Constitution.  As 
soon  as  this  Congress  convened,  he  be- 
gan his  great  fight  to  have  the  first 
amendment  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  wish  I  had  sufficient  time  to  detail 
the  fight  which  occurred  in  Congress  on 
this  point.  There  were  some  who  wished 
to  maintain  some  vestige  of  religious 
support  by  Government,  and  some  who 
merely  wished  to  put  in  the  restriction 
that  there  should  be  no  single  established 
church.  But  Madison  insisted  at  all  times 
that  the  first  amendment  should  embody 
in  it  the  provision  that  Congress  should 
pass  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion. 

James  Madison  triumphed  after  much 
effort.  On  September  23.  1789,  Madison 
made  a  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concerning  the  action  of  the 
conference  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House,   which   had  been  appointed  to 
reconcile  varying  views  as  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  first  amendment.  This  con- 
ference committee  agreed  with  Madison 
and  recommended  the  words  which  now 
are  incorporated  in  the  first  amendment. 
So  we  can  say  that  James  Madison, 
whom  historians  call  the  Father  of  the 
Constitution,    was    responsible   for   the 
phrasing  of  the  first  amendment.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  first  amend- 
ment that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
is  crystal  clear.  By  those  words,  Jaines 
Madison    and    his    contemporaries   in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  Government  from 
establishing  any  official  relation  between 
Government  and  religion  and  to  prevent 
the  Government  from  using  tax  moneys 
to  support  or  assist  in  the  support  of  any 
religious  institutions  of  any  character 
whatsoever. 

As  Justice  Black  said  in  Everson  v. 
Board  of  EdiLcation.  330  U.S.  1 : 
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The  people  there,  as  elsewhere,  reached  the 
convlcUon  that  individual  religious  liberty 
could  be  achieved  best  under  a  government 
which  was  stripped  of  all  power  to  tax,  to 
support,  or  otherwise  to  assist  any  or  all  re- 
Uglons,  or  to  interfere  with  the  beliefs  of 
any  religious  individual  or  group. 

I  have  attempted  to  set  out  as  clearly 
as  possible  the  conviction  of  James  Mad- 
ison and  his  contemporaries  that  there 
should  be  no  estabUshment  or  religion, 
and  the  meaning  which  they  attributed 
to  the  words  "establishment  of  religion." 
Those  words  clearly  implied  to  them  that 
there  should  be  no  official  relationship 
between  Government  and  any  religious 
organization,  and  no  support  of  any  re- 
ligious organization  by  tax  moneys. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
consistently  adhered  to  this  meaning  of 
this  term,  "an  establishment  of  religion," 
when  it  has  dealt  with  cases  involving 
the  first  amendment. 

I  wish  to  read  some  excerpts  from 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  dealing 
with  this  question.  Justice  Jackson  de- 
clared in  the  Everson  case : 

This  freedom  (i.e.,  religious  freedom)  was 
first  in  the  BUI  of  Rights  because  it  was  first 
in  the  forefathers'  minds;  it  was  set  forth  in 
absolute  terms,  and  its  strength  is  its  ri- 
gidity. It  was  Intended  not  only  to  keep  the 
States'  hands  out  of  religion,  but  to  keep  re- 
ligion's hands  off  the  State,  and  above  all,  to 
keep  bitter  religious  controversy  out  of  pub- 
lic life  by  denying  to  every  denomination  any 
advantage  from  getting  control  of  public  pol- 
icy or  the  public  purse. 

Justice  Rutledge  declared  in  the  Ever- 
son case: 

Not  simply  an  established  church,  but  any 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion U  forbidden  •  •  '.It  was  to  create  a 
complete  and  permanent  separation  of  the 
^heres  of  religious  activity  and  civil  author- 
ity by  comprehensively  forbidding  every  form 
of  public  aid  or  support  for  religion. 

Justice  Black,  writing  the  majority 
Winion  in  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 333  U.S.  203.  said: 

For  the  first  amendment  rests  upon  the 
premise  that  both  religion  and  Giovernment 
can  best  work  to  achieve  their  lofty  aims  If 
each  is  left  free  from  the  other  within  its 
respective  sphere.  Or,  as  we  said  In  the  Ever- 
son case,  the  first  amendment  has  erected 
a  wall  between  church  and  state  which  must 
be  kept  high  and  Impregnable. 

Justice  Frankfurter  asserted  this  in 
the  McCollum  case : 

The  great  American  principle  of  eternal 
separation — Ellhu  Root's  phrase  bears  repeti- 
tion—Is  one  of  the  vital  reliances  of  our 
constitutional  system  for  assuring  unities 
among  our  people  stronger  than  our  diver- 
sities. It  is  the  Court's  duty  to  enforce  this 
principle  in  Its  full  Integrity. 

We  renew  our  conviction  that  "we  have 
staked  the  very  existence  of  our  country  on 
the  faith  that  complete  separation  between 
the  state  and  religion  Is  best  for  the  State 
and  best  for  religion." 

Justice  Douglas  said  in  Zorach  v.  Clau- 
son,  343  U.S.  306: 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  first  amendment  reflects  the  philosophy 
that  church  and  state  should  be  separated. 
And  so  far  as  Interference  with  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion  and  an  establishment  of 
religion  are  concerned,  the  separation  must 
be  complete  and  unequivocal.  The  first 
amendment  within  the  scope  of  Its  coverage 


permits  no  exception;  the  prohibition  U  al>- 

solute. 

Justice  Douglas  also  declared  in  his 
concurring  (pinion  in  Abington  School 
District  v.  Schempp.  374  U.S.  203.  229: 

But  the  Establishment  Clause  is  not  limited 
to  precluding  the  State  Itself  from  conduct- 
ing religious  exercises.  It  also  forbids  the 
State  to  employ  its  faculties  or  funds  in  a 
way  that  gives  any  church,  or  all  churches, 
greater  strength  in  our  society  than  it  would 
have  by  reiving  on  its  members  alone.  •   •   • 

The  m(!^  effective  way  to  establish  any 
instltutlorra  to  finance  it;  and  this  truth  is 
reflected  In  the  appeals  by  church  groups  for 
public  funds  to  finance  their  religious 
schools.  Financing  a  church  either  in  its 
strictly  religious  activities  or  in  Its  other 
activities  is  equally  unconstitutional,  as  I 
understand  the  Establishment  Clause. 
Budgets  for  one  activity  may  be  technically 
separable  from  budgets  for  others.  But  the 
Institution  is  an  inseparable  whole,  a  Uvlng 
organism,  which  Is  strengthened  In  prose- 
lytizing when  it  is  strengthened  in  any 
department  by  contributions  from  other  than 
its  own  members. 

So  much  for  the  statements  of  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  the  objectives  of  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. The  greatest  declaration  as  to  the 
overall  meaning  of  the  provisions  of  the 
first  amendment  denying  to  Congress  the 
power  to  make  any  laws  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof,  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  majority  opinion  written 
by  Justice  Black  in  the  Everson  case. 
This  is  what  he  said: 

The  establishment  of  religion  clause  of  the 
first  amendment  means  at  least  this :  Neither 
a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government  can  set 
up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws  which 
aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or  prefer 
one  religion  over  another.  Neither  can  force 
nor  infiuence  a  person  to  go  to  or  to  remain 
away  from  church  against  his  will  or  force 
him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief  In  any 
religion.  No  person  can  be  punished  for 
entertaining  or  professing  religious  beliefs  or 
disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance  or  non- 
attendance.  No  tax  in  any  amount,  large  or 
small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any  religious 
activities  or  institutions,  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt 
to  teach  or  practice  reUgion.  Neither  a  State 
nor  the  Federal  Government  can,  openly  or 
secretly,  participate  in  the  affairs  of  any 
religious  organizations  or  groups  and  vice 
versa.  In  the  words  of  Jefferson,  the  clause 
against  establishment  of  religion  by  law  was 
Intended  to  erect  a  wall  of  separation  be- 
tween  church   and   state. 

If  any  provision  of  the  Constitution 
can  be  rightly  said  to  be  more  precious 
than  the  others,  it  is  the  pro\Tsion  of  the 
first  amendment  which  undertakes  to 
separate  church  and  state  by  keeping 
government's  hands  out  of  religion  and 
by  denying  to  any  and  all  religious  de- 
nominations any  advantage  from  get- 
ting control  of  public  policy  or  the  pubhc 
purse. 

This  is  so  because  the  history  of  na- 
tions makes  this  truth  manifest:  When 
reUgion  controls  government,  political 
liberty  dies;  and  when  government  con- 
trols religion,  religious  liberty  perishes. 

Under  the  first  amendment,  all  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  have  the  basic  right  "to  be 
free  of  taxation  to  support  a  transgres- 
sion of  the  constitutional  command  that 
the  authorities  'shall  make  no  law  re- 


specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.' " 
As  an  incident  of  this  right,  they  are 
entitled  not  to  have  any  Federal  tax 
moneys  being  disbursed  to  institutions 
or  organizations  owned,  controlled,  or 
operated  by  religious  groups. 

There  are  many  clauses  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  which  violate  the  provision  of  the 
first  amendment  declaring  that  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  reUgion.  The  bill  makes  pro- 
visions which,  in  substance,  declare  that 
tax  moneys  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
used  to  aid  church  schools  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  Federal  tax  money  is 
to  be  used  for  the  support  of  public 
schools. 

It  also  contains  a  provision  that  a  local 
school  board,  in  applying  for  funds  imder 
this  act,  must  make  an  appUcation  which 
requests  that  Federal  tax  moneys  be 
made  avaUable  to  church  schools  within 
their  areas  in  a  manner  which  is  con- 
sistent with  what  they  ask  for  theh-  pub- 
lic schools. 

Despite  the  statement  I  have  just  read 
from  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Coiut. 
that  there  can  be  no  transswition  or 
agreement,  secret  or  otherwise,  between 
the  representatives  of  the  State  and  the 
representatives  of  any  religious  denomi- 
nation looking  to  use  of  tax  funds  in 
violation  of  the  first  amendment,  this 
bill  contains  an  express  provision  that 
in  applying  for  funds,  each  public  board 
of  education  must  first  consult  with  the 
officials  of  church  schools  and  that  they 
must  in  effect  make  requests  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  officials  of 
these  church  schools. 

For  these  reasons,  this  bill  constitutes 
a  fiagrant  effort  to  circumvent  and  dis- 
obey the  provisions  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment which  declare  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
Ushment of  religion. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  assert  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  have  taken  an  oath 
to  support  the  first  amendment.  That 
oath  obUges  them  not  to  pass  any  legis- 
lation which  will  make  Federal  tax 
moneys  available  for  the  support  of 
churches  or  institutions  operated  by 
churches  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
religion  in  any  form.  The  church  schools 
which  would  be  given  the  benefit  of  Fed- 
eral tax  moneys  imder  this  bill  were  es- 
tablished because  the  people  who  sup- 
port those  church  schools  believe  that 
schools  should  teach  religion,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
been  interpreted  to  forbid  public  schools 
to  teach  reUgion. 

We  have  had  several  school  prayer 
cases  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
expressly  declared  that  the  State  can- 
not use  public  school  property,  even  for 
a  moment,  to  instruct  students  in  re- 
ligious matters.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  a  constitution  which  forbids  such 
action  on  the  part  of  a  State  could  be 
construed  to  provide  that,  while  Gov- 
ernment caimot  use  pubUc  school  prop- 
erty for  the  teaching  of  religion,  even 
for  a  moment.  Government  is  permitted 
to  take  tax  moneys  to  support  schools 
which  are  set  up  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  religion. 

This  is  a  serious  question.  Every  Amer- 
ican has  a  right,  under  the  first  amend- 
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ment.  not  to  be  taxed  for  the  violatl<Jn  of 
that  amendment. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  Incumbent  f pon 
all  Americans — particularly  upon  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — who  believe  it  to  be 
unconstitutional  as  well  as  sinful  |  and 
tyrannical  to  compel  a  man  to  make  con- 
tribution of  money  for  the  propagition 
of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves  tb  be 
steadfast  in  their  obedience  to  the  first 
amendment,  and  they  must  persevere  In 
the  fight  to  preserve  rellgous  liberty  in 
America.  Religious  liberty  is  the  most 
precious  of  our  freedoms.  It  Is  nece^ary 
for  us  to  preserve  our  liberties.  If  we  are 
to  be  loyal  to  our  country  and  if  wf  are 
to  obey  its  Constitution,  we  canndt  do 
otherwise 

I  should  like  to  close  with  this  quota- 
tion from  the  French-Swiss  momlist, 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau: 

Free  people,  remember  this  maxim:  We 
may  acquire  liberty,  but  It  Is  never  recovered 
If  It  Is  onoe  loet. 


recokre 


I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  this  biu,  S. 
1557.  unconstitutionally  makes  funds 
available  to  schools  run  by  certain  j  reli- 
gious groups. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  bill  contains 
such  an  unconstitutional  provision. 

Under  present  law,  schoolchildren  In 
nonpublic  schools  can  participate  i^  the 
following  programs: 

Fjst.  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act— progranjs  for 
the  disadvantaged.  I 

Second.  Title  n  of  the  Elementarj  and 
SecondfUT  Edxicatlon  Act — ^library  re- 
sources and  textbooks.  j 

Third.  Title  HI  of  the  Elementari  and 
Secondary  Education  Act — supplemen- 
tary centers  and  services. 

Fourth  Title  Vn  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act— bilingual 
education. 

Participation  In  programs  unde^  the 
proposed  bill  is  limited  to  participation 
In  programs  designed  to  eliminate  minor- 
ity group  isolation  and  would  not  flow 
to  nonpublic  schools  themselves.  In  fact, 
nonpublic  school  participation  Is  strictly 
limited  to  those  minority  group  children 
who  attend  nonpublic  schools.  It  permits 
those  children  to  participate  in  local 
projects  operated  by  the  public  schools. 

Since  the  funds  in  question  in  this  bill 
follow  and  aid  the  schoolchildren  attend- 
ing nonpublic  schools,  rather  thao  the 
school,  I  do  not  see  a  constitutional  prob- 
lem. 

VIETNAM  VETERANS  AGAINaT 

TH£  WAR  I 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  J  (Mr. 
FuLBKiGHT)  is  afesent  today  by  nec^ty. 
He  hSLs  prepared,  however,  a  statement 
concerning  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  F. 
Kerry  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  which  Senator  Fulbrigiit  so 
ably  chairs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  statement,  together  with  its  at- 
tachments, be  printed  at  this  point  i  n  the 
Record. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  doing  this,  as  I 
know  and  admire  John  Kerry  and  con- 
sider immensely  eloquent  his  testknony 


concerning    our    ill-advised    Indochina 

war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows : 

Stateimnt  Bt  Mb.  Fulbricht 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  Mr.  John  P.  Kerry, 
representing  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
the  War,  made  a  very  eloquent  statement 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  In  due  cx>urse  the  full  hearing  will 
be  printed  and  available  to  the  Senate  and 
the  public.  In  the  meantime,  however.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Kerry's  opening 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoet. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  profile  of  Mr.  Kerry  which 
appeared  In  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
also  be  Included  In  the  Recced. 

Statemknt  of  Mr.  John  Keret,  Rbprbsbwt- 

INO  THi  Vietnam   Veterans   Against  the 

War 

Mr.  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator 
Fulbrlght,  Senator  Javlts,  Senator  Syming- 
ton, Senator  Pell.  I  would  like  to  say  for  the 
record,  and  also  for  the  men  behind  me  who 
are  also  wearing  the  uniform  and  their 
medals,  that  my  sitting  here  Is  really  sym- 
bolic. I  am  not  here  as  John  Kerry.  I  am 
here  as  one  member  of  the  group  of  1,000, 
which  Is  a  smaU  representation  of  a  very 
much  larger  group  of  veterans  In  this  coiin- 
try,  and  were  It  possible  for  all  of  them  to  sit 
at  this  table  they  would  be  here  and  have 
the  same  kind  of  testimony. 

1  would  simply  like  to  speak  In  very  gen- 
eral terms.  I  apologize  If  my  statement  Is 
general  because  I  received  notification  yes- 
terday you  would  hear  me  and  I  am  afraid 
that  because  of  the  court  Injunction  I  was  up 
most  of  the  night  and  haven't  had  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  prepare  for  this  hearing. 

I  would  like  to  talk  on  behalf  of  all  those 
veterans  and  say  that  several  months  ago 
In  Detroit  we  had  an  Investigation  at  which 
over  160  honorably  discharged,  and  many 
very  highly  decorated,  veterans  testified  to 
war  crimes  committed  In  Southeast  Asia. 
These  were  not  Isolated  Incidents  but  crimes 
oonvmltted  on  a  day  to  day  basis  with  the 
fuU  awareness  of  officers  at  all  levels  of 
command. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  describe  to  you  exactly 
what  did  happen  In  Detroit — the  emotions 
In  the  room  and  the  feelings  of  the  men  who 
were  reliving  their  experiences  In  Vietnam. 
They  reUved  the  abertute  horror  of  what 
this  country.  In  a  sense,  made  them  do. 

They  told  stories  that  at  times  they  had 
peorsonally  raped,  cut  off  ears,  cut  of  heads, 
taped  wires  from  portable  telephones  to 
human  genitals  and  turned  up  the  power, 
cut  off  limbs,  blown  up  bodies,  randomly  shot 
at  civilians,  razed  villages  in  fashion  reminis- 
cent of  Oenghds  Khan,  shot  cattle  and  dogs 
for  fun,  poisoned  food  stocks,  and  generally 
ravaged  the  countryside  of  South  Vietnam 
In  addition  to  the  normal  ravage  of  war  and 
the  normal  and  very  particular  ravaging 
which  Is  done  by  the  applied  bombing  power 
of  this  country. 

We  call  this  Investigation  the  Winter 
Soldier  Invertlgatlon.  The  term  Winter  Sol- 
dier la  a  play  on  words  of  Thomas  Palne's  in 
1T76  when  he  spoke  of  the  Sunshine  Patriot 
and  Slimmer  time  soldiers  who  deserted  at 
Valley  Forge  because  the  going  was  rough. 

We  who  have  come  here  to  Washington 
have  come  here  because  we  feel  we  have  to 
be  winter  soldiers  now.  We  could  come  back 
to  this  country,  we  could  be  quiet,  we  could 
hold  our  silence,  we  could  not  teU  what  went 
on  in  Vietnam,  but  we  feel  because  of  what 
threatens  this  country,  not  the  reds,  but 
the  crimes  which  we  are  commltlng  that 
threaten  It.  that  we  have  to  speak  out. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  about 
what  the  result  Is  of  the  feeUngs  these  men 


carry  with  them  after  ccnnlng  back  from 
Vietnam.  The  coxmtry  doesn't  know  It  yet 
but  It  has  created  a  monster,  a  monster  In 
the  form  of  mlUlons  of  men  who  have  been 
taught  to  deal  and  to  trade  In  violence  and 
who  are  given  the  chance  to  die  for  the 
biggest  nothing  In  history;  men  who  have 
returned  with  a  sense  of  anger  and  a  sense  of 
betrayal  which  no  one  has  yet  grasped. 

As  a  veteran  and  one  who  feels  this  anger 
I  would  like  to  talk  about  It.  We  are  angry 
because  we  feel  we  have  been  used  In  the 
worst  fashion  by  the  administration  of  this 
country. 

In  1970  at  West  Point  Vice  President 
Agnew  said  "some  glamorize  the  criminal 
misfits  of  society  while  our  best  men  die  In 
Asian  rice  paddles  to  preserve  the  freedom 
which  most  of  those  misfits  abuse,"  and  this 
was  used  as  a  rallying  point  for  our  effort  In 
Vietnam. 

But  for  us,  a«  boys  In  Asia  whom  the  coun- 
try was  supposed  to  support,  his  statement 
Is  a  terrible  distortion  from  which  we  can 
only  draw  a  very  deep  sense  of  revulsion,  and 
hence  the  anger  of  some  of  the  men  who 
are  here  in  Washington  today.  It  is  a  distor- 
tion because  we  in  no  way  consider  ourselves 
the  best  men  of  this  country:  because  thcM 
he  calls  misfits  were  standing  up  for  us  In 
a  way  that  nobody  else  In  this  country  dared 
to;  because  so  many  who  have  died  woTild 
have  returned  to  this  country  to  join  the 
misfits  In  their  eBorta  to  ask  for  an  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam;  be- 
cause so  many  of  those  best  men  have  re- 
turned as  quadrupleglcs  and  amputees — and 
they  He  forgotten  In  Veterans  Administration 
Hospitals  In  this  country  which  fiy  the  flag 
which  so  many  have  chosen  as  their  own 
personal  symbol — and  we  cannot  consider 
ourselves  America's  best  men  when  we  are 
ashamed  of  and  hated  for  what  we  were 
called  on  to  do  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  our  o|>lnion,  and  from  cvir  experience, 
there  Is  nothing  In  South  Vietnam  which 
could  happen  that  realistically  threatens  the 
United  States  of  America.  And  to  attempt  to 
justify  the  loss  of  one  American  life  In  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia  or  Laos  by  Unking  such  loss 
to  the  preservation  of  freedom,  which  those 
misfits  supposedly  abuse.  Is  to  us  the  height 
of  criminal  hypocrisy,  and  It  Is  that  kind  of 
hypocrisy  which  we  feel  has  torn  this  coun- 
try apart. 

We  are  probably  much  more  angry  than 
that,  but  I  don't  want  to  go  Into  the  foreign 
policy  aspects  because  I  am  outclassed  here. 
I  know  that  all  of  you  talk  about  every  pos- 
sible alternative  to  getting  out  of  Vietnam. 
We  understand  that.  We  know  you  have  con- 
sidered the  seriousness  of  the  aspects  to  the 
utmost  level  and  I  am  not  godng  to  try  to 
dwell  on  that.  But  I  want  to  relate  to  you  the 
feeling  that  many  of  the  men  who  have  re- 
turned to  this  country  express  because  we  are 
probably  angriest  about  all  that  we  were  told 
about  Vietnam  and  about  the  mystical  war 
again  communism. 

We  found  that  not  only  was  it  a  civil  war, 
an  effort  by  a  people  who  had  for  years  been 
seeking  their  liberation  from  any  colonial 
influence  whatsoever,  but  also  we  found  that 
the  Vietnamese  whom  we  had  enthusiasti- 
cally molded  after  our  o-wn  image  were  hard 
put  to  take  up  the  fight  against  the  threat  we 
were  supposedly  saving  them  from. 

We  fovmd  most  people  dldnt  even  know 
the  difference  between  comnMinlsm  and  de- 
mocracy. They  only  wanted  to  work  in  rice 
paddies  without  helicopters  strafing  them 
and  bombs  with  napalm  burning  their  vil- 
lages and  tearing  their  country  apart.  They 
wanted  everything  to  do  with  the  war,  par- 
ticularly with  this  foreign  presence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  leave  them  alone 
in  peace,  and  they  practiced  the  art  of  sur- 
vival by  siding  with  whichever  military  force 
was  present  at  a  particular  time,  be  It  Viet 
Cong,  North  Vietnamese  or  American. 
We  found  also  that  all  too  often  American 
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men  were  dying  in  those  rice  paddles  for 
^jtint  of  support  from  their  allies.  We  saw 
fltst  hand  how  monies  from  American  taxes 
were  used  for  a  corrupt  dictatorial  regime. 
We  saw  that  many  people  In  this  country 
liad  a  one-sided  idea  of  who  was  kept  free  by 
our  flag,  and  blacks  provided  the  highest 
percentage  of  casualties.  We  saw  Vietnam 
ravaged  equally  by  American  bombs  and 
aearcb  and  destroy  missions,  as  weU  as  by 
Viet  Cong  terrorism,  and  yet  we  listened 
while  this  country  tried  to  blame  all  of  tne 
havoc  on  the  Viet  Cong. 

We  rationalized  destroying  villages  In  or- 
der to  save  them.  We  saw  America  lose  her 
sense  of  morality  as  she  accepted  very  cooly  a 
My  Lai  and  refused  to  give  up  the  Image  of 
American  soldiers  who  hand  out  chocolate 
bars  and  chewing  gum. 

We  learned  the  meaning  of  free  fire  zones, 
shooting  anything  that  moves,  and  we 
watched  while  America  placed  a  cheapness  on 
the  lives  of  orientals. 

We  watched  the  United  States  falsification 
of  body  ooimts.  In  fact  the  glorification  of 
body  counts.  We  listened  whUe  month  after 
month  we  were  told  the  back  of  the  enemy 
was  about  to  break.  We  fought  using  weap- 
ons against  "oriental  human  beings."  We 
fought  using  weapons  against  those  people 
which  I  do  not  believe  this  country  would 
dream  of  using  were  we  fighting  In  the 
European  theater.  We  watched  while  men 
charged  up  hills  because  a  general  said  that 
hill  has  to  be  taken,  and  after  losing  one 
platoon  or  two  platoons  they  marched  away 
to  leave  the  hill  for  re-occupation  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  We  watched  pride  allow 
the  most  unimportant  battles  to  be  blown 
into  extravaganzas,  because  we  couldnt  lose, 
and  we  couldn't  retreat,  and  because  It  didn't 
matter  how  many  American  bodies  were  lost 
to  prove  that  point,  and  so  there  were 
Hamburger  Hills  and  Khe  Sahns  and  Hill 
81s  and  Fire  Base  6s,  and  so  many  others. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  men  who  fought 
there  must  watch  quietly  whUe  American 
lives  are  lost  so  that  we  can  exercise  the  In- 
credible arrogance  of  Vletnamlzlng  the 
Vietnamese. 

Each  day  to  facUltate  the  process  by  which 
the  United  States  washes  her  hands  of  Viet- 
nam someone  has  to  give  up  his  life  so  that 
the  United  States  doesnt  have  to  admit 
something  that  the  entire  world  already 
knows,  so  that  we  can't  say  that  we  have 
made  a  mistake.  Someone  has  to  die  so  that 
President  NUon  wont  be,  and  these  are  bis 
words,  "the  first  President  to  lose  a  war." 

We  are  asking  Americans  to  think  about 
that  because  how  do  you  ask  a  man  to  be  the 
last  man  to  die  In  Vietnam?  How  do  you  ask 
a  man  to  be  the  last  man  to  die  for  a  mis- 
take? But  we  are  trying  to  do  that,  and  we 
are  doing  It  with  thousands  of  rationaliza- 
tions, and  if  you  read  carefully  the  President's 
last  speech  to  the  people  of  thU  country,  you 
can  see  that  be  says,  and  says  clearly,  "but 
the  issue,  gentlemen,  the  issue.  Is  commu- 
nism, and  the  queetion  Is  whether  or  not  we 
will  leave  that  country  to  the  communists  or 
whether  or  not  we  will  try  to  give  It  hope 
to  be  a  free  people."  But  the  point  Is  they 
are  not  a  free  people  now  under  us.  They 
are  not  a  free  people,  and  we  caimot  fight 
communism  all  over  the  world.  I  think  we 
should  have  learned  that  lesson  by  now. 

But  the  problem  of  veterans  goes  beyond 
this  p««onal  problem,  because  you  think 
about  a  poster  In  this  country  with  a  picture 
of  Uncle  Sam  and  the  picture  says  "I  want 
you."  And  a  young  man  comes  out  of  high 
school  and  says,  "that  is  fine.  I  am  going 
to  serve  my  country."  and  he  goes  to  Vietnam 
and  he  shoots  and  he  kills  and  he  does  his 
Job.  Or  maybe  he  doesnt  kill.  Maybe  he  Just 
goes  and  he  comes  back,  and  when  he  gets 
back  to  this  country  he  finds  that  he  isn't 
really  wanted,  because  the  largest  corps  of 
unemployed  In  the  country — It  varies  de- 
pending on  who  you  get  It  from,  the  Veterans 


Administration  says  16  percent  and  various 
other  soxirces  32  percent — but  the  largest 
corps  of  unemployed  in  this  country  are 
veterans  of  this  war,  and  of  those  veterans 
33  percent  of  the  unemployed  are  black.  That 
means  one  out  of  every  ten  of  the  nation's 
unemployed  Is  a  veteran  of  Vietnam. 

The  hospitals  across  the  country  wont,  or 
can't  meet  their  demands.  It  Is  not  a  question 
of  not  trying;  they  haven't  got  the  appropria- 
tions. A  man  recently  died  after  he  had  a 
tracheotomy  In  California,  not  because  of 
the  operation  but  because  there  weren't 
enough  personnel  to  clean  the  mucus  out  of 
his  tube  and  he  suffocated  to  death. 

Another  young  man  Just  died  in  a  New 
York  VA  Hospital  the  other  day.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  lying  In  a  bed  two  beds  away  and 
tried  to  help  him  but  he  couldn't.  He  ran^ 
a  bell  and  there  was  nobody  there  to  service 
that  man  and  so  he  died  of  convulsions. 

I  understand  57  percent  of  all  those  enter- 
ing the  VA  hospitals  talk  about  suicide. 
Some  27  percent  have  tried,  and  they  try 
because  they  come  back  to  this  country  and 
they  have  to  face  what  they  did  In  Vietnam, 
and  then  they  come  back  and  find  the  in- 
difference of  a  country  that  doesnt  really 
care. 

Suddenly  we  are  faced  with  a  very  sicken- 
ing situation  In  this  country,  because  there 
is  no  moral  indignation  and,  if  there  is.  It 
comes  from  people  who  are  almost  exhausted 
by  their  past  indignations,  and  I  know  that 
many  of  them  are  sitting  in  front  of  me. 
The  country  seems  to  have  lain  down  and 
shrtigged  off  something  as  serious  as  Laos, 
just  as  we  calmly  shrugged  off  the  loss  of 
700,000  lives  in  Pakistan,  the  so-called  great- 
est disaster  of  all  times. 

But  we  are  here  as  veterans  to  say  we  think 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  disaster 
of  all  times  now  because  they  are  still  dying 
over  there — not  Jxist  Americans,  but  Viet- 
namese— and  we  are  rationalizing  leaving 
that  country  so  that  those  people  can  go 
on  killing  each  other  for  years  to  come. 

Americans  seem  to  have  accepted  the  idea 
that  the  war  is  winding  down,  at  least  for 
Americans,  and  they  have  also  allowed  the 
bodies  which  were  once  used  by  a  President 
for  statistics  to  prove  that  we  were  winning 
that  war,  to  be  xised  as  evidence  against  a 
man  who  followed  orders  and  who  Inter- 
preted those  orders  no  differently  than  hun- 
dreds of  other  men  In  Vietnam. 

We  veterans  can  only  look  with  amaze- 
ment on  the  fact  that  this  country  has  been 
unable  to  see  there  Is  absolutely  no  differ- 
ence betvroen  ground  troops  and  a  helicopter 
crew,  and  yet  people  have  accepted  a  dlf- 
ferenUation  fed  them  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

No  ground  troops  are  In  Laos  so  It  Is  all 
right  to  kill  Laotians  by  remote  control.  But 
believe  me  the  helicopter  crews  fill  the  same 
body  bags  and  they  wreak  the  same  kind 
of  damage  on  the  Vietnamese  and  Laotian 
countryside  as  anybody  else,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  talking  about  allowing  that  to  go  on 
for  many  years  to  come.  One  can  only  ask 
if  we  will  really  be  satisfied  only  when  the 
troops  march  into  Hanoi. 

We  are  asking  here  In  Washington  for 
some  action;  action  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  which  has  the 
power  to  raise  and  maintain  armies,  and 
which  by  the  Constitution  also  has  the  power 
to  declare  war. 

We  have  come  here,  not  to  the  President, 
because  we  believe  that  this  body  can  be 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  we 
believe  that  the  will  of  the  people  says  that 
we  should  be  out  of  Vietnam  now. 

We  are  here  In  Washington  also  to  say 
that  the  problem  of  this  war  Is  not  Just  a 
question  of  war  and  diplomacy.  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  everything  that  we  are  trying  as 
human  beings  to  communicate  to  people  in 
this  country — the  question  of  racism,  which 
is  rampant  in  the   military,  and  so  many 


other  questions  such  as  the  use  of  weapons; 
the  hypocrisy  In  our  taking  umbrage  in  the 
Oeneva  Conventions  and  tising  that  as  justi- 
fication for  a  continuation  of  this  war  when 
we  are  more  guilty  than  any  other  body  of 
violations  of  those  Oeneva  Conventions;  In 
the  use  of  free  fire  zones,  heirassment  inter- 
diction fire,  search  and  destroy  missions,  the 
bombings,  the  torture  of  prisoners,  the  kill- 
ing of  prisoners,  all  accepted  poUcy  by  many 
units  in  South  Vietnam.  That  Is  what  we  are 
trying  to  say.  It  is  part  and  j>arcel  of  every- 
thing. 

An  American  Indian  friend  of  mine  who 
lives  in  the  Indian  Nation  of  Alcatraz  put  It 
to  me  very  succinctly.  He  told  me  how  as  a 
boy  on  an  Indian  reservation  he  had  watched 
television  and  he  used  to  cheer  the  cowboys 
when  they  came  in  and  shot  the  Indians,  and 
then  suddenly  one  day  he  stopped  in  Viet- 
nam and  he  said  "my  God,  I  am  doing  to 
these  people  the  very  same  thing  that  was 
done  to  my  people,"  and  he  stripped.  And 
that  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  say,  that  we 
think  this  thing  has  to  end. 

We  are  also  here  to  ask,  and  we  are  here 
to  ask  vehemently,  where  are  the  leaders  of 
ovki  country?  Where  is  the  leadership?  We 
are  here  to  ask  where  are  McNamara,  Rostow. 
Bundy,  Oilpatric  and  so  many  others?  Where 
are  they  now  that  we,  the  men  whom  they 
sent  off  to  war,  have  returned?  These  are 
commanders  who  have  deserted  their  troops, 
and  there  is  no  more  serious  crime  in  the 
law  of  war.  The  Army  says  they  never  leave 
their  wounded.  The  Marines  say  they  never 
leave  even  their  dead.  These  men  have  left 
all  the  casualties  and  retreated  behind  a 
pious  shield  of  pubUc  rectitude.  They  have 
left  the  real  stviff  of  their  reputations  bleach- 
ing behind  them  in  the  sun  in  this  country. 

Finally,  this  administration  has  done  us 
the  ultimate  dishonor.  They  have  attempted 
to  disown  us  and  the  sacrifices  we  made  for 
this  country.  In  their  blindness  and  fear 
they  have  tried  to  deny  that  we  are  veterans 
or  that  we  served  In  Nam.  We  do  not  need 
their  testimony.  Our  own  scars  and  stumps 
of  limbs  are  witness  enough  for  others  and 
for  ourselves. 

We  wish  that  a  merciful  Ood  could  wipe 
away  our  own  memories  of  that  service  as 
easily  as  this  administration  has  wiped  away 
their  memories  of  us.  But  all  that  they  have 
done  and  all  that  they  can  do  by  this  denial 
Is  to  make  more  clear  than  ever  our  own  de- 
termination to  undertake  one  last  mission — 
to  search  out  and  destroy  the  last  vestige  of 
this  barbaric  war,  to  pacify  our  own  hearts, 
to  conquer  the  hate  and  the  fear  that  have 
driven  this  country  these  last  ten  years  and 
more,  so  when  30  years  from  now  our  brothers 
go  down  the  street  without  a  leg,  without  an 
arm,  or  a  face,  and  small  boys  ask  why,  we 
will  be  able  to  say  "Vietnam"  and  not  mean 
a  desert,  not  a  filthy  obscene  memory,  but 
mean  Instead  the  place  where  America 
finally  turned  and  where  soldiers  like  us 
helped  It  In  the  turning. 

Thank  you. 

Angkt    Wa«    Veteran 
(By  John  Forbes  Kerry) 

Washington,  Aprtl  32. — ^Early  In  1968,  no* 
long  after  his  graduation  from  the  Navy's 
officer  candidate  school,  Lieut.  J.g.  John 
Forbes  Kerry  vlsltod  Vietnam  for  the  first 
time  when  his  ship  stopped  over  In  Dsnang 
after  a  brief  tour  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  "I 
went  ashore  and  saw  the  barbed  wire,  the 
machine  guns  and  a  'woodpile'  of  dead  Vlet- 
oong  bodies,"  Mr.  Kerry  recalls,  "and  it  hit 
me  all  at  once.  This  was  my  first  contact 
with  the  land  war,  and  at  first  it  looked  like 
something  out  of  the  movies.  Then  I  re- 
acted— I  said  'my  God.  what  Is  going  on 
here — ^thls  is  really  a  wax.'  " 

Mr.  Kerry  is  here  this  week  to  protest  that 
war  as  leader  of  1,000  or  so  veterans  en- 
camped on  the  grassy  mall  near  the  Capitol. 
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Laat   night,  he  stretched  out  his  le*^. 
foot  fr»me  and  recounted  some  of  the  exje- 
rlencea  that  turned   him  against  Amerlom 
policy  In  So^itheast  Asia. 

Mr.  Kerry  was  bom  in  Denver  Dec.  11.  1913. 
Be  later  lived  In  Washington  and  In  Prai^ce 
and  Germany. 

WA«    DOUBTS    AT    TAL« 

While  still  an  undergraduate  at  Yale,  Ur 
Kerry  developed  some  reservations  alx  ut 
American  foreign  policy.  This  was  reflec^d 
In  the  senior  oration  he  deUvered  at  his  grad- 
uation In  1966  criticizing  aspects  of  the  drift 
and  the  war. 

At  Yale.  Mr.  Kerry  won  letters  In  soccer  and 
lacrosse  and  belonged  to  the  Skull  and  Bo^es 
Society.  His  plans  to  study  abroad  wpre 
quashed  by  a  notice  from  his  draft  board  tjiat 
he  would  probably  be  called  for  service.    I 

Neither  Jail  nor  self-exUe  appealed  to  him, 
he  said,  and  "although  I  did  have  8<4ne 
doubts  about  the  ww  In  terms  of  policy]  at 
that  time  I  believed  very  strongly  in  the 
code  of  service  to  one's  country  So,"  he 
added.  "I  enlisted  In  the  Navy"  ' 

That  first  trip  to  Vietnam  piqued  jhls 
curiosity — "I  wanted  to  go  back  and  see  Ifor 
myself  what  was  going  on.  but  I  didn't  re^ly 
want  to  get  Involved  In  the  war."  So,  late 
In  1968  he  volunteered  for  an  a&slgnmen 
"swift  boats" — the  short,  fast  aluml- 
craft  that  were  then  used  for  patrol 
off  the  Vietnam  coast. 

Two  weeks  before  he  arrived  In  Vietnam 
as  a  swift  boat  commander,  he  said,  "tpey 
changed  the  policy  on  the  use  of  the  boats — 
decided  to  send  them  up  the  rivers  to  provje  to 
the  Vletcong  that  they  dldnt  own  {the 
waters."  J 

The  river  missions  Involved  shooting^  at 
sampans  and  at  huts  along  the  banks  (aid 
suddenly,  Mr.  Kerry  recalls.  "We  said.  tey. 
wait  a  minute — we  dont  know  who  t^ese 
people  are.'  So  we  started  to  beach  our  beats 
to  go  ashore  and  find  out  what  we  had  i^n 
shooting  at."  | 

Mr.  Kerry,  27  years  old.  paused  a  momjent, 
then  remembered  a  time  earlier  In  hlsjUfe 
when  his  father,  now  a  Massachusetts  la^er, 
was  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  stationed  In 
Parts.  j 

"My  mother  was  bom  In  France,"  he  laid, 
"and  when  we  lived  there.  I  used  to  play 
In  the  old  German  bunkers  outside  |  my 
grandmother's  house.  From  listening  to  her 
stories.  I  got  a  vivid  impresion  of  what  Itjwas 
Uke  to  live  In  an  occupied  country,  and  ^hen 
I  went  ashore  in  those  villages.  I  reaiaed 
that's  exactly  what  I  was  In — an  occupied 
country."  J 

Because  he  had  been  wounded  three  times 
(In  addition  to  the  three  Purple  Hearty  he 
holds  the  Bronae  and  Silver  Stars),  he  took 
advantage  of  a  navy  regulation  that  allowed 
him  to  return  to  duty  In  the  United  Statas. 

Mr.  Kerry  left  Vietnam  in  March,  1969. 
and  took  a  Job  as  an  admiral's  aide  In  JNew 
York  Cltv.  Shortly  afterward  he  married]  His 
wife.  Julia,  is  26.  j 

During  this  time,  he  says,  "my  opposition 
to  the  war  was  haunting  me.  The  Octpber 
moratorium  came  along  and  I  did  some  ♦rork 
fur  It.  It  was  Jiist  Incredible,  seeing  all  those 
people,  and  I  said  to  myself,   that's  It.'r 

He  asked  for.  and  was  given,  an  t«^ly 
release  from  the  Navy  so  he  could  ruii  for 
Cougress  on  an  antiwar  platform  frora  his 
home  district  of  Waltham.  Mass.  His  ♦am- 
palgn  lasted  a  month,  ending  when  he  with- 
drew In  favor  of  the  Rev  Robert  F.  Drtnan, 
the  Jeauli  who  was  elected  to  Congress  last 
November. 

While  camnalgnlng  for  Father  Drlnanl  Mr. 
Kerry  appeared  on  the  Dick  Cavett  televi- 
sion program  and  was  seen  by  numbers  of 
the  VletJ^am  Veterans  Against  the  War.  who 
a&ked  him  If  he  would  work  for  their  gtoup 
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During  a  veteran's  meeting  In  Detroit  last 
winter,  Mr.  Kerry  said  he  became  aware  of 
Increasing  antiwar  sentiment  among  return- 
ing veterans.  "I  saw  guys  there  who  couldn't 
talk  about  what  they'd  done  In  Vietnam 
without  crying."  he  said.  "That's  when  I 
realized  that  we  had  to  take  this  thing  to 
the  Government." 

Operation  Dewey  Canyon  Three,  the  week- 
long  veterans'  protest  now  underway  In  the 
capital.  Is  the  result. 

Mr.  Kerry  describes  himself  as  "stlU  a 
moderate — I'm  not  a  radical  In  any  sense 
of  the  word.  I  guess  I'm  Just  an  angry  young 
man." 

He  Is  not  a  pacifist — "If  I  have  to  pick  up 
arms  to  defend  something  that  Is  very  real. 
If  the  shores  of  this  country  were  threat- 
ened, I'd  be  the  first  to  defend  it." 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias)  to  the 
Conference  on  Problems  Relating  to  En- 
vironment, of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Etirope,  Prague,  Czechoslovakia, 
May  2  to  15, 1971. 


He  has  beeu  a  full-time  organiaer  for 
ever  since. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SUBCOM- 
MTTTEE  ON  HEALTH  AND  HOS- 
PITALS TO  MEET  AT  1  P.M.  ON 
WEDNESDAY,   APRIL  28,    1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hospitals 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  be 
authorized  to  meet  at  1  pjn.  on  Wednes- 
day. April  28.  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
AND  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  TIME 
UNDER  THE  PASTORE  RULE  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  at  the  close  of  the  remarks 
by  the  disting\ushed  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire  > ,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes:  that  at  the  close  of  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  unflrushed  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate:  that  at  that  point 
the  Pastore  rule,  paragraph  3  of  rule  Viii 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  be 
triggered,  and  that  it  run  for  7  hours  or 
until  completion  of  action  cm  the  un- 
finished business,  whichever  is  the 
earlier.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

VIETNAM    WAR    DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  to  be  per- 
mitted to  submit  a  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  on  the  Vietnam  War  demon- 
strations.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  ) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  statement  by  Senator  Bayh  is  as 
follows: 

STATiaiENT   BY    SENATOR    BiRCH   BATH   ON 

Vietnam  Wak  Dxmonstrations 
Mr.  President:  This  week  bears  witness  to 
a  massive  outpouring  of  public  concern  over 
the    continuation    of    war    in    Vietnam.    In 
the  thousands  of  dissenting  Americans  who 
have  come  to  their  capital,  there  Is  a  deep 
desire    to    change    the    course    of    national 
policy.  For  too  long  our  national  leaders  have 
failed  to  take  full  account  of  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  this  conviction.  Now  these  citi- 
zens have  Joined  to  petition  their  elected 
representatives  to  cease  the  senseless  slaying. 
As    we    observe    the    demonstrations,   we 
should  bear  In  mind  the  fundamental  free- 
doms Insured  by  our  Constitution.  The  Just 
and  legal  exercise  of  those  freedoms  ennobles 
the  purpose   of   most   Americans   who  par- 
ticipate   m    these    demonstrations.    Though 
a    few    Individuals    may    act    violently    be- 
cause   of    deep    frustration    of    destructive 
Intent,  such  actions  must  not  obscure  the 
underlying    and    lawful    goals    of   the   ma- 
jority of  dissenting  citizens.  If  there  Is  vio- 
lence. I  dont  condone  It,  I  condemn  It.  I 
believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  involved 
in  these  demonstrations  realize  that  such 
violence  would  contradict   their   purpose— 
and  is  counter-productive. 

We  cannot  ignore  what  the  veterans  who 
have  come  here  have  to  say  to  us.  These  men 
have  borne  the  terrible  responslblUty  of 
battle  and  now  return  only  to  speak  of  peace. 
The  President's  deslr«  to  ensure  the  survi- 
val of  the  Thleu-Ky  regime,  unfortunately, 
seems  to  have  been  a  major  factor  in  post- 
poning withdrawal.  I  do  not  beUeve  we  have 
any  commitment  to  the  Thleu  government— 
or  to  anr  particular  government  in  South 
Vietnam.  Nor  shoxild  we.  I  beUeve  we  have 
fxilfllled  whatever  commitment  we  might 
have  had  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
We  have  no  commitment  to  the  generals.  We 
have  already  given  them  the  most  precious 
g\tt  in  our  possession.  53.000  American  Uves. 
We  have  spent  more  than  $125  bllUon  in 
Vietnam  already  and  have  trained  and 
equipped  a  one-mlUlon-man  army. 

This  moment  can  mark  a  tiiming  point  in 
OUT  nation's  history;  a  time  when  America 
abandons  a  bankrupt  poUcy  whoee  only  cer- 
tain achievement  would  be  more  precious 
ftrtures  squandered — more  young  Americans 
dying  and  Imprisoned  in  Vietnam.  We  must 
respond  to  the  ch«na  of  voices  raised  in 
peaceful  dissent.  We  must  seize  this  mandate 
and  fix  a  date  for  complete  and  final  with- 
drawal. 

There  Is  no  honor  to  be  won  and  no  glory 
to  be  gained  by  continuing.  There  are  only 
more  Uves  to  be  lost. 


Ithem 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  OPTTCER.  The  clerk 
will  c&ll  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roil. 


PROGRAM  FOR  MONDAY  NEXT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  Monday  next  is 
as  follows: 
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The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m.  and 
immediately  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  imder  the  standing  order, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  will  be  rec- 
ogjiized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  at 
^e  close  of  which  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  mhi- 
utes-  upon  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  1557;  at  that  point, 
the  Pastore  rule  of  germaneness,  para- 
graph 3,  of  rule  vni  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  will  take  effect  and, 
under  the  previous  order,  will  extend  for 
a  period  of  7  hours  or  until  completion 
of  action  on  the  unflinished  business, 
whichever  is  the  earlier. 

There  will  be  rollcall  votes,  and  action 
is  expected  to  be  completed  on  the  emer- 
gency school  aid  bill  on  Monday. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
APRIL  26.  1971,  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  April  26,  1971, 
at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  23,  1971: 

Department  op  Transportation 

John  W.  Bamiam,  of  New  York,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, vice  James  A.  Washington,  Jr. 
U.S.  Army 

The  following-named  ofBcer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  X,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  In  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  James  Woolwlne,  704-12- 
6183,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Utle  X.  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position 
01  importance  and  responsibility  deslgnatea 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  George  Philip  Seneff.  Jr.,  037-26- 
0693.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  United  States  Army) . 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  lollowlng-named  commissioned  war- 
rant officers/warrant  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  first  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Marine  Corps,  for  limited  duty, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law : 

Bobo,  Archie  G.  Lewis,  Babre 

Coulter,  Patrick  C.         Long,  Leonard  A. 
Draper,  Steven  J.  Mattox,  Aove  E. 

Grant.  William  M.  McLean,  James  F. 

Hasklns,  James  E.  Medelros,  Kenneth  H. 

Keller,  Robert  J.  Thurmond,  Joseph 

KlUebrew,  Joe  Turney.  Conrad  B. 

Klttilstved.  Ray  E.         Woodruff.  James  E. 
Kochuba.  Joseph  Vance.  Larry  F. 


The  following-named  temporary  commis- 
sioned warrant  officers /warrant  officers  for 
temporary  appointment  to  the  grade  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  for 
limited  duty,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Burnett,  Leslie  H.  Jr.  Garcia,  Donald  P. 
Fotlnos.  Nlckolas  G.      Owen,  Forreet  D. 

TTie  following-named  staff  noncommis- 
sioned officers  for  temporary  appwlntment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  tor  limited  duty,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Angler.  Rodney  E.  Lewis.  BUly  W. 

Balske.  Ronald  E.  Lincoln,  Michael  M. 

Buckle.  Daniel  J.,  Jr.     Magers,  Donald  P. 
Chandler,  Richard         Marte,  Gary  F. 
ChajMnan,  Laurel  E.      Murray,  Charles  R.,  Jr. 
Dewey,  Robert  J.  Parkerson,  Lowell  B. 

ElUs.  Russell  E.  Pate.  Eugene  L. 

Felder,  Gary  L.  Peabody,  Charles  P. 

Galney,  Weldon  M.        Prtvett,  J.  C. 
Gale,  Joe  A.  Reld.  Dewltt  R. 

Orabus.  Edward  J.  Rusnak,  Anthony 
Grassim.  Leo  J.  Jr.  Schroyer.  Paul  R. 
Hale.  James  H.  Snow,  Richard  C. 

Harris,  James  R.  Stephenson,  Walter  C. 

Hashimoto,  Clifford  P.  Stipe.  Carl  M. 
Humann.  Leroy  D.         Tavares,  Edward 
Irvine.  Joseph  W.  Taylor.  Gene  A. 

Jones,  Roy  E.  WUdlng.  James  L. 

Kaaekuahlwl,  R.  Y.       York.  Wallace  E. 

The  followrlng-named  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy graduates  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Hlndes,  Clyde  J. 
Robinson,  John  B. 

The  following-named  Army  Reserve  Of- 
cer  Training  Corps  graduates  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant m  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Carnevale,  Michael  J. 

Larkin,  James  J. 

The  following-named  UJB.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy graduate  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Weber,  David  B. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  23,  1971 : 

U.S.  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8962.  title  10, 
of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Moore.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  J.  Bade.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions 
of  Importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code. 
U.S.  Army 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  in  grades  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  Stat«s  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  he  general 

Gen.  Berton  Everett  Splvy,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Vernon  Price  Mock,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Oen.  Harry  Jacob  Lemley,  Jr.,  224-52- 


4116.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Oen.  William  Pelham  Yarborough.  635- 
38-2555.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Oen.  Beverley  Evans  Powell,  224-62- 
7039,  Army  of  the  United  Slates  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  ol  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieuteruint  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Clinton  Tabcr.  245-60- 
5462,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Oen.  Richard  Thomas  Cassldy,  52*- 
50-7544.  United  States  Army. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Edmondston  Coffin.  574- 
01-9032.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brlga. 
dler  general,  U.S.  Army). 
U.S.  Navt 
Vice  Adm.   Turner  F.   Caldwell,   Jr.,  U.8. 
Navy,  lor  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral,  when  retired,  pvirsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5233. 

Vice  Admiral  Isaac  C.  Kldd.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  importance  and  re- 
sponslbUlty  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  6231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Lt.  Gen.  Louis  B.  Robertahaw,  U.8.  Marine 
Octrpe.  and  Lt.  Oen.  Frederick  E.  Leek,  U.S. 
MariiM  Coppe,  when  retired.  t»  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of  lleaitenant 
general.  In  accordance  with  tlie  provlsloos  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Ormond  R.  aimpeom,  U.S.  Marine 
Corpe,  and  MaJ.  Oen.  Earl  E.  Andereon,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  having  been  designated.  In 
accordance  vrith  the  provlsioos  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5232,  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
I»reslden*  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section,  for  appwlntment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  geneiral  while  so  serving. 
U.S.  Army 
The  nominations  beginning  Roger  H.  Nye. 
to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Harvey  K.  Nakay- 
ama,  to  be  lat  lleutenanrt,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared m  the  OangresEloJial  Record  on  Apr. 
14,  1971;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Roger  H.  Nye, 
to  be  profesBor  of  history,  U.S.  MUltary  Aca- 
demy, and  ending  Raymond  K.  Yuen,  to  be 
2d  lieutenant,  which  nomlna.tlons  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Oongreeedooal  Record  on  Apr.  14,  1971. 
U.S.  Navy 
The  nominations  beginning  David  W. 
Clark,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Stuart  P. 
Tlmm.  to  be  lieutenant  ( j.g.) ,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Mar. 
29,  1971. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BHilNaUAL  EDUCATION 


April  23,  1971 


HON.  HERIMAN  BADILLO 

or    NXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  ApHl  22.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  Jjol- 
leagues  know  weU  by  now  of  my  qeep 
concern  for  the  bilingual  education  and 
how  strongly  I  am  committed  to  seeing 
It  strengthened  and  expanded. 

With  regard  to  this  program,  as  with 
80  many  vital  domestic  efforts,  theite  Is 
a  tremendous  gap  between  rhetoric  and 
performance  on  tiie  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration. In  a  recent  letter  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Sidney  P.  Marl|and 
Jr.  told  me:  I 

...  we  are  aware  of  the  need  for  education 
funds  In  New  Torlc  City  and  In  other  large 
cities  across  the  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  t4»t  self-proclaUned 
awareness  was  not  translated  Into  re- 
quests for  appropriations,  for  the  adi<iln- 
Istration  this  year  asked  Congress  to 
keep  the  bilingual  education  prograiji  at 
the  same  funding  level  in  fiscal  197fe  as 
In  the  ciirrent  fiscal  year.  ' 

A  recent  editorial  In  El  Dlarlo  (em- 
phasizes the  urgency  of  the  need  fot  an 
expanded  bilingual  education  program. 
It  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of 
all  Representatives  and  Senators: 
Caisis  IK  EotrcATioK 
Deeplte  the  crying  need  for  blcultiiral, 
bilingual  education  for  hundreds  of  tfcou- 
SBnd«  In  New  York  City,  there  are  only  «,000 
students  in  bilingual  programs,  and  few  plans 
at  the  district,  city  or  state  level  to  itiake 
them  available  on  a  larger  scale. 

Schools  continue  operating  with  Uttle 
structural  change  being  considered  to  guar- 
antee that  Puerto  Rlcans  and  other  bon- 
Engllsh  speaking  pupUa.  will  receive  the  Jclr.d 
of  education  they  need.  This  need  Is  ^ulte 
clear  when  we  consider  that  88%  of  pupils 
In  Puerto  Rlcan  majority  schools  are  Ijelow 
reading  level. 

Three  of  every  four  non-BngUah  children 
In  the  city  school  system — which  has  131,- 
000 — receive  no  help  at  all  with  their  si^eclal 
language  problems.  And  the  balance  di  not 
receive  much  help  from  the  small  numtter  of 
teachers  of  English  as  a  second  language 
who  can.  at  most,  give  one  period  a  d^y  to 
10.000  chUdren. 

The  only  place  where  the  non-English  child 
might  be  receiving  adequate  help — slnte  he 
Is  taught  all  day  In  either  Spanish  or  Eng- 
lish— Is  in  bilingual  programs.  But  only  |,000. 
or  S'^r  of  non-English  children,  are  In  such 
programs.  Actually,  the  3%  is  benefitting 
mainly  from  federally  funded  program^.  No 
attempts  have  been  made  to  meet  this  i  need 
under  regular  educational  programs  of  our 
Board  of  Education. 

The  sad  truth  Is  that  two  thirds  at  the 
pupils  are.  for  all  Intents  and  purpoees,  edu- 
cationally crippled.  This  Is  translated 'in  a 
high  drop-out  rate  among  Puerto  Rlcan 
students.  I 

These  flgtires  make  It  evident  thai  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  child's  right  to  an  eduoatlon 
Is  being  violated.  This  violation  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue.  Strong  efforts  shoiiM  be 
made  at  the  district,  city  and  state  lefel  to 
Institute  bilingual,  blcultural  educatlo^. 

Since  education  In  all  cltdee  comee  imder 
state  Jurisdiction,  It  Is  particularly  lAipor- 
tant    that   state   authorltlee    recognlzf    the 


nature  of  the  emergency  in  the  education  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  pupils  and  take  Immediate  ac- 
tion to  effect  significant  changes. 

A  blcultural,  bumgual  education  Is  not 
only  a  necessity  for  Puerto  Rlcans  and  other 
persons  of  hLsponlc  background,  but  for 
other  ethnic  groups  such  as  Orientals,  Hai- 
tians. Italians  and  Jews. 

Recognizing  this,  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  has  supported  a  private  multi- 
national school  In  California,  Including 
Mexican  Americans,  Orientals,  Jews  and 
others,  where  pupils  spend  half  the  day 
learning  m  English,  and  the  other  half  learn- 
ing the  language  and  culture  of  their  origins. 
These  schools  are  a  good  model  to  follow 
and  we  should  consider  adopting  this  sys- 
tem to  meet  our  needs  here. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  basis  of  their  pre- 
vious poor  performance,  we  are  skeptical 
about  the  major  state  educational  bodies, 
the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  State  Educa- 
tion Department,  taking  the  emergency 
steps  that  are  urgently  needed. 

To  help  them  move  more  quickly,  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  special  educational  needs 
of  the  2«0,000  Puerto  Rlcans  and  those  of 
other  ethnical  origins  are  met,  the  propoeal 
made  by  Mr.  Hector  Vazquez  for  the  creaUon 
of  a  State  Commission  on  Bilingual,  Blcul- 
t\iral  Education  deserves  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

We  call  on  the  State  legislature  and  the 
Governor  to  establish  such  a  Oommissloo, 
with  an  adequate  budget,  as  quickly  as  poe- 
slble. 


TECHNOLOGY— THE  ROOT  OP  ALL 
EVIL? 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or   CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  had  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  San  Pranclsco  Press  Club  to 
discuss  the  current  crisis  in  the  aero- 
space industry.  Almost  200,000  people  are 
currently  unemployed  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia as  a  result  of  this  crisis;  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  this  dilemma  is  an 
antitechnology  attitude  being  experi- 
enced by  many  Americans. 

I  wish  to  present  my  remarks  In  the 
hope  that  they  will  assist,  in  some  small 
way,  to  put  the  relationship  between 
technology  and  progress  and  our  envi- 
ronment into  perspective : 

Technology — Ths  Root  of  All  Evil? 

Love  of  money  Is  no  longer  the  root  of  all 
evil. 

Now  I  hear  that  the  root  of  all  evil  Is 
technology — that  we  have  technology  and  Its 
side  effects  to  thank  for  air  pollution,  noise 
poUutlon.  traffic  Jams,  garbage  heaps,  and 
the  generally  deteriorating  quality  of  life. 

There  are  even  people  who  seriously  pro- 
pose that  this  country  should  completely 
halt  all  scientific  research  and  cease  the 
further  Introduction  of  new  technology. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  here  today  would 
advocate  such  an  extreme.  It  would  be  cut- 
ting off  our  noses  to  spite  our  faces! 

But  we  must  face  the  fact  that  science 
and  technology  are  under  very  strong  at- 
tack from  many  quarters,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral public  Is  growing  increasingly  disen- 
chanted with  some  of  the  side  effects  of  the 
technological  good  life. 


It  is  unfortunately  true  that  advances  In 
technology  have  caused  many  of  the  un- 
pleasant environmental  situations  which 
have  developed. 

But  what  are  our  alternatives?  Do  we  de- 
emphaslze  science  and  technology  as  Irrele- 
vant to  our  current  concerns?  I  think  not. 
But  what  should  be  their  new  role? 

Let's  examine  these  troubling  questions  In 
a  larger  context.  Consider  the  fact  that  while 
I  am  speaking  to  you  here,  8,000  children 
will  be  bom  on  the  planet  Earth — over  half 
of  whom  are  condemned  to  a  life  of  malnu- 
trition and  deprivation! 

Consider  also  that  If  the  current  blrtb 
rate  on  Earth  la  maintained,  360  billion  peo- 
ple will  cover  the  face  of  the  planet  one 
thousand  years  from  now. 

That's  an  Increase  of  5,600  percent  over  our 
current  population  I 

The  point  being  made  here  Is  that  antl- 
sclence  countercultures  are  obviously  ignor- 
ing the  pressing  social  and  economic  de- 
mands of  the  very  societies  they  are  trying 
to  preserve.  360  bUllon  people  are  going  to 
require  a  lot  of  technological  Improvement 
In  our  current  logistical  systems! 

Fortunately,  scientific  change  and  tech- 
nological development  seem  to  be  advanc- 
ing at  the  same  exptonentlal  rate  as  popu- 
lation. During  the  past  hundred  years  we 
have  moved  from  the  crude  steam  engine 
to  sophisticated  atomic  devices  as  source* 
of  energy,  from  the  Pony  Express  to  Instan- 
taneous communication,  from  the  abacus  to 
the  computer,  from  an  agrarian  society  to  an 
urbanized  society  fed  by  the  most  produc- 
tive farmers  on  earth. 

In  this  context,  it  Is  no  wonder  that  our 
problems  multiply  exponentially  too!  And 
the  global  state  of  our  awareness  makes  them 
even  more  visible. 

Pollution,  for  example.  Is  generally  con- 
sidered a  space  age  problem.  Los  Angeles 
"old  timers"  are  constantly  reminding  me 
that  they  used  to  be  able  to  see  the  distant 
mountains.  But  pollution  Is  not  quite  the 
modem  problem  we  might  think  It  Is. 

The  early  California  Indians  used  to  call 
Los  Angeles  the  Valley  of  Smoke  because  of 
Its  then-current  smog — which  was  produced 
by  trees ! 

Oolng  back  even  further,  I  might  point 
out  that  the  first  real  antl -pollution  legisla- 
tion was  passed  660  years  ago  by  King  Ed- 
ward I  of  England,  who  issued  an  edict 
against  the  burning  of  coal,  on  penalty  of 
death.  Slightly  stlffer  punishment  than  we 
have  today!  History  also  record*  executions 
carried  out  under  that  law! 

One  of  the  worst  cases  of  smog  In  modem 
times  In  the  United  States  was  recorded  over 
20  years  ago.  when  6,000  fell  111  and  20  died 
m  the  town  of  Donora,  Pennsylvania. 

Thus,  today's  "In"  Issues — ecology  and  the 
environment — are  not  new  ones,  and  the 
complaints  do  not  stem  solely  from  ad- 
vances m  technology.  This  makes  It  very 
clear  that  we  must  come  up  with  some 
powerful  solutions — and  fast  I 

It  Is  within  this  context  that  we  must 
ask  again — what  role  should  science  and 
technology  play? 

Let's  examine  the  thrust  of  this  question 
as  It  applies  to  the  most  publicized  field  of 
technological  advancement — the  aerospace 
Industry. 

Prom  a  steady-state  expenditure  of  lio 
to  $15  billion  per  year  during  the  i»60'8  and 
early  1960'8,  the  aerospace  Industry  has  dou- 
bled Its  efforts  over  the  past  eight  years  to 
nearly  $30  blUlon,  In  a  fantastic  response  to 
demands  from  the  Pentagon.  NASA,  and  the 
commercial  airlines. 

For  a  while,  It  looked  as  if  the  spending 
celling  would  never  be  reached.  NASA  was 
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spending  $6  blUlon  annually,  and  was  pro- 
Jrammed  for  $10  blUlon  by  1976.  The  De- 
fense Department  budget  was  growing  at  an 
equal  rate.  The  aircraft  manufactures 
couldn't  write  the  orders  fast  enough. 

Responding  to  the  demand,  the  Indiistry 
scored  a  series  of  Impressive  triumphs — ^300 
successful  space  shots,  Including  3  visits  to 
the  surface  of  the  moon,  satellite  com- 
munications, navigation,  and  weather  pre- 
diction, probes  Into  outer  space  which  have 
advanced  our  physical  knowledge  a  thou- 
sandfold. Responding  to  a  quadrupling  In 
air  travel  miles  between  1966  and  1968,  the 
Industry  upped  its  annual  sales  of  aircraft 
from  230  to  700. 

But  the  expansion  has  come  to  a  screech- 
ing halt. 

NASA's  budget  has  dropped  from  $6  to  $3 
billion  annually,  and  the  launch  rate  has 
also  been  halved. 

Seven  of  the  twelve  major  U.S.  air  carriers 
have  reported  major  earnings  losses,  and 
have  curtailed  their  purchases  accordingly. 

Pentagon  spending  has  abruptly  declined 
In  favor  of  other  priorities — so  much  so  that 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
told  this  year  that  Soviet  spending  on  mUl- 
tary  research  and  development  Is  now  60 
percent  greater  than  ours.  As  a  result,  our 
defense  posture  Is  serlotuly  threatened,  for 
the  first  time  in  decades.  In  addition,  the 
Russians  launched  67  military  satellites,  as 
opposed  to  our  17,  last  year. 

Looking  back,  what  were  the  benefits  of 
our  high  point  In  aerospace  and  defense 
spending? 

Jobs  for  1 .4  million  clvUlan  workers. 

An  vmprecedented  rate  of  economic 
growth. 

Over  10,000  new  products. 

A  favorable  balance  of  trade  in  advanced 
equipment. 

An  unqualified  reputation  as  a  "can-do" 
nation. 

A  spiritual  rejuvenation  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  And,  of  course,  the  aftermath. 

The  1.4  million  Jobs  are  now  1  million. 

Total  Industry  sales  have  fallen  by  20  per- 
cent in  two  years. 

The  national  unemployment  rate  has 
reached  Its  highest  level  in  nine  years,  with 
Callfornia  and  the  Northwest  suffering  the 
worst  blows. 

There  are  a  few  bright  spots — ^new  military 
and  civilian  space  and  aircraft  programs. 
But  It  would  be  the  worst  kind  of  foollah- 
neas  to  expect  these  programs  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  rebuilding  the  industry  to  its 
old  levels  of  growth.  The  decline  may  be  at 
an  end,  but  the  climb  back  vrtll  be  slow. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry will  survive — but  at  the  same  time  It 
la  entering  Its  worst  period  of  danger.  The 
country  Is  on  the  verge  of  abandoning  one  of 
Its  greatest  national  resources:  our  tech- 
nological capability.  The  extent  of  this  dan- 
ger was  clearly  Illustrated  in  the  recent  vote 
on  the  SST.  California's  two  Senators,  Cran- 
ston and  Tunney,  so  far  forgot  themselves 
as  proper  representatives  of  the  people  to 
cast  their  vote  with  the  environmental  hys- 
terics and  defeat  the  SST.  Not  for  them  the 
consideration  of  the  Jobs  lost,  the  tech- 
nology swept  under  the  rug,  the  lives  shat- 
tered, the  local  economies  ruined.  They  pre- 
ferred to  think  of  "possible"  environmental 
problems  (which  were  wholly  solvable  by  the 
technology  In  hand) ,  and  to  divert  the  funds 
to  welfare  Instead  of  /ob». 

This  brings  us  to  my  main  ftolnt  concern- 
ing the  role  of  science  and  technology.  Which 
Is  that  we  can  have  both  technological  ad- 
vances and  the  resolution  of  our  society's 
ills.  What  Is  needed  Is  not  less  technology  but 
nior*— It  Is  vitally  necessary  If  we  are  to 
clean  up  our  air.  our  waters,  our  cities. 

Our  problems  would  remain  even  if  all 
technology  were  discontinued.  In  fact,  as  you 
can  imagine,  they  would  accelerate  tremen- 
dously. 
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It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  must  redirect 
our  attention,  concentrate  ova  resources,  and 
establish  new  goals.  NASA  set  Itself  the  goal 
of  reaching  the  moon  In  a  decade.  Why  can't 
this  country  dedicate  Itself  with  equal  fer- 
vor to  the  goals  of  eliminating  environmental 
deterioration,  restoring  our  cities,  and  de- 
veloping an  economic  and  efficient  transpor- 
tation system? 

We  have  shown  time  and  time  again  that 
we  have  the  resources  and  dedication  to 
achieve  the  most  challenging  goals  in  a  very 
short  time.  Can  we  not  apply  ourselves  In 
this  way  again?  Is  this  not  the  new  role 
of  technology? 

Right  now  we  have  400,000  highly  skilled 
and  educated  problem-solvers  on  the  unem- 
ployed lists.  Their  cap&bllltles  cover  the 
scientific  spectrum.  They  are  accustomed  to 
working  In  a  coordinated  fashion  and  to 
keepdng  track  of  potential  side-effects  and 
results.  They  know  how  to  struotxrre  and 
analyze  a  problMn  In  order  to  reach  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Are  the  problems  of  our  cities  too  tough 
or  complex  for  these  individuals?  I  doubt  It. 
Current  city  planning  sees  a  city  as  a  sys- 
tem comprised  of  a  complex  of  subeystems, 
approximately  130  In  number — transporta- 
tion, oommunicatlons,  revenues,  etc.  The 
Apollo  system  had  double  that  number  of 
subsystems. 

Can  the  Indvistry  undertake  such  a  mas- 
sive task  In  a  coordinated  fashion?  I  think 
so.  The  10-year  Apollo  program  involved 
20,000  different  com|>anles  and  agencies,  and 
over  400,000  indivldualB. 

Is  the  aerospace  skill  bank  applicable  to 
"civilian"  problems?  It  sure  looks  like  It. 
Lockheed,  down  the  Peninsula,  has  devel- 
oped an  Innovative  program  to  fight  drug 
abuse  which  Is  now  being  used  in  many  pub- 
lic schools.  North  American  Rockwell,  near 
my  District,  Is  covertlng  raw  sewage  to 
poultry  mash  and  clean  water.  Hughes  Air- 
craft Company  lasers  are  cutting  dress  and 
suit  patterns  and  performing  bloodless  sur- 
gery. Here  in  San  Francisco,  advanced  rapid 
transit  vehicles  are  being  built  by  the  Rohr 
Corporation. 

The  examples  of  successful  applications 
of  aeroepace  techniques  to  new  technology 
are  endless. 

Why,  then,  hasn't  the  industry  diversified 
even  more,  since  the  skills  and  procedures 
are  there? 

Two  reasons. 

First,  the  market  is  new  and  highly  frag- 
mented. What  used  to  be  a  single  customer — 
DOD  or  NASA — ^bas  now  become  50  states 
and  hundreds  of  metropolitan  areas.  It  took 
TRW  one  and  one  half  years  of  coordination 
with  different  local  governments  in  Southern 
California  before  they  were  aWe  to  land  a 
single  small  mass  transportation  study  con- 
tract. It  doesn't  take  many  exercises  of  that 
sort  to  discourage  a  company  operating  at 
an  annual  sales  levd  of  $1.6  billion! 

The  second  major  problem  In  diversifica- 
tion is  lack  of  money.  Clearly,  a  massive  in- 
fusion of  State  and  Federal  funds  will  be 
required  if  the  problems  are  to  be  ap- 
proached in  meaningful  and  timely  fashion. 
President  Nixon  has  requested  $2.5  billion  in 
funding  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  fiscal  1972 — though  this  figure  is 
double  last  year's.  It  is  still  a  drop  In  the 
bucket  when  compared  with  the  former 
aerospace  expenditures  of  $30  bUllon  per 
year.  This  Is  especially  true  when  we  con- 
sider the  magnitude  of  the  problems,  and 
the  needs  of  the  industry. 

Meanwhile,  of  coiu-se,  the  negatlvlstlc  atti- 
tude toward  science  and  technology  contin- 
ues to  prevail.  The  results  are  already  being 
felt.  In  1969,  we  had  approximately  540.000 
engineers  and  scientists  working  in  research 
and  development  activities.  But  given  the  de- 
creese  In  scientific  Job  opportunities  and  In 
students  entering  technical  fields,  there  is  a 
predicted  grovrth  of  technlcally-«1ented  pro- 
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feaslonals  of  only  /our  percent  per  year  for 
the  next  15  years ! 

In  contrast,  the  USSR,  which  has  an  al- 
most Identical  nimaber  of  engineers  and 
scientists,  Is  predicting  an  annual  growth  rate 
of  15  to  20  percent  over  the  same  period. 
Thus,  their  technical  personnel  resomrces  will 
be  30  percent  greater  than  ours  by  1985! 

The  ultimate  result  Is  obvious  to  any  think- 
ing person.  The  antl-sclentific  counterculture 
will  achieve  the  loss  of  our  position  as  a 
world  leader.  We  will  be  second-best — mili- 
tarily, economically,  socially.  It  will  take 
decades  to  recover  from  the  blow. 

To  counter  this  trend,  we  must  resJlze 
that  It  is  not  the  use  of  technology  which 
has  created  problems,  but  Its  misuse.  No 
one  can  deny  that  Americans  today  enjoy  a 
better  all-round  existence  than  ever  before 
In  history.  On  the  whole,  science  has  had  an 
Incredibly  beneficial  effect  on  our  lives. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  these  two  problems 
bead-on,  I  have  called  on  President  Nixon  to 
establish  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  as  a  truly  centralized  authority,  with 
the  responsibility  of  responding  to  the  en- 
vlronmenUl  needs  of  all  geographical  locales. 
The  Agency  could  thus  bring  to  bear  the 
necessary  centralized  leadership  and  overall 
control  for  developing  and  administering 
those  programs  which  the  industry  might 
want  to  develop.  This  would  ease  the  frag- 
mentation and  stretch  the  available  monies. 

In  addition,  I  have  also  requested  that 
EPA's  funding  be  substantially  Increased,  and 
that  a  program  of  naatchlng  funds  for  state 
and  local  governmenU  be  instituted.  Through 
such  a  program,  the  Federal  Oovernment 
would  match  local  and  state  investments  In 
environmental   Improvement   programs. 

But  the  quaUty  of  our  life  today  Is  lar 
from  perfect.  And  therein  lies  the  chal- 
lenge— to  free  humanity  for  "the  human  use 
of  human  beings."  The  path  to  greater  uni- 
versal wealth,  happiness,  natxiral  beauty,  and 
Individual  freedom  lies  through  science  and 
technology — not  a  "nmaway  bus"  of  uncon- 
trolled expansion,  but  an  orderly  progreeslon 
toward  desired  and  specific  goals. 

The  Job  ahead  U  awesome.  I  have  under- 
taJken  for  you  a  small  but  critical  part  of 
that  Job — presentation  of  the  case  for  sci- 
ence. The  pubUc  must  be  made  to  compre- 
hend the  role  of  science  and  technology. 

It  lies  then  In  your  hands.  You  must  do 
a  press  relations  Job  and  education  Job  of 
crucial  importance.  For  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  world  leader  and  as  a  n&tlon  which 
cares  for  Its  people  depends  on  your  success. 


PLYMOUTH,  WIS.,  REVIEW  EDI- 
TORIAL SUPPORTS  REVENUE 
SHARING 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  ApHl  22.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  "Revenue  sharing  is  a  sound, 
even  revolutionary  idea,  but  its  time  has 
come,"  concludes  Robert  S.  Johanson's 
editorial  in  the  March  25.  1971.  Plym- 
outh, Wis.,  Review. 

So  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
may  know  the  editorial  opinion  of  the 
Plymouth  Review,  and  my  own  strong 
support  for  revenue  sharing,  I  am  in- 
cluding the  editorial  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point : 

REVKNtTX   SHAKINQ   WOULO   HKLF   COlflTD- 

NiTiES  Do  Needed  Tasks 
President    Nixon's    proposal    of    "revenue 
sharing"  has  aroused  both  support  and  oppo- 
sition frtan  many  sectors  of  Wisconsin. 
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Even  ibe  state's  aistinguisnea  Rep.  jd^ 
W.    Byrnes    (R-Green   Bay),   who   ser 
strategic  flnanclai  committees  In  co  _ 
has  derided  the  plan  and  commented  that 
only  thing  the  US  has  to  share  Is  a  de' 

Most    Wisconsin    legislators,    mayors 
others  disagree  with  Byrnes. 

They  see  the  federal  government  as  a 
collector  without  peer.  Nobody  rakes 
money  from  citizens  so  easily,  efficiently 
qulcWy  as  Uncle  Sam. 

But  can  Washington  direct  the  expend! 
so  effectively?  Experience  of  the  past  coiiple 
of  decades  has  proved  the  answer  to  bejno. 
The  revenue  sharing  plan.  In  essence, 
means  that  large  sums  of  tox  money,  col- 
lected by  the  US  from  the  Income  tax  mo«tly, 
would  be  sent  back  to  the  local  unlt4  of 
government  for  use  with  no  strings  attached. 
There  would  be  some  basic  guldehnes. Jbut 
the  use  of  the  funds  would  be  up  to  lodally 
elected  officials.  I 

We  may  kid  a  lot  about  local  officials.  [But 
in  our  Judgment  they  are  highly  capabl4,  at 
all  levels,  of  makmg  the  beet  decisional  on 
how  money  should  be  spent,  and  Is  needed. 
In  their  own  commxmltles.  I 

Rep.  WllUam  A.  Stelger,  sixth  dlstrtcl.  Is 
among  others  who  will  be  beating  the  buthes 
for  support  of  the  revenue  sharing  conqept. 
The  public,  we  believe,  supports  the  >dea 
and  is  not  Interested  in  splitting  hairs  a>out 
technicalities.  As  state  Sen.  Roberti  P. 
Knowles  recently  observed:  ' 

"As  one  who  has  devoted  much  ofj  his 
adult  life  to  public  affairs.  I  have  comilete 
confidence  that  our  state  and  local  officials 
m  Wisconsin  are  far  better  qualified.  |  and 
more  concerned.  In  the  determination  of  pub- 
lic policies  and  prlorltleB  at  the  sUte  i  and 
municipal  levels  than  federal  bureaucrats 
and  'social  engineers'  who  are  In  no  position 
to  understand  local  problems  and  are  noi  ac- 
counUble  to  the  people  of  Wlsconsli^  Mi 
election  day."  I 

Revenue  sharing  Is  a  sound,  even  revolu 
tlonary  Idea,  but  Its  time  has  come. 
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to  nursing  schools  on  a  capitation  for- 
mula of  a  certain  amount  per  graduate. 
Second,  project  grants  are  authorized 
to  nursing  schools  and  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  aid  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents and  to  promote  preventive  health 

Third,  the  bill  would  authorize  finan- 
cial disaster  relief  grants  for  nursing 
schools. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  extend  for  3 
years  traineeship  programs  and  con- 
struction grant  authorities,  and  would 
expand  the  Nurse  Talent  Search  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  it  would  increase  the  amounts 
available  for  the  existing  nursing  stu- 
dent scholarship  program  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000  in  grants  and  from  $1,500  to  $2,500 
in  maximum  loan  amounts.  Forgiveness 
for  loans  would  be  authorized  at  a  rate 
of  20  percent  a  year  up  to  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  loan  for  full-time  employ- 
ment in  a  health  center  or  public  or  non- 
profit private  institution.  Furthermore, 
if  the  Secretary  of  HEW  determined  the 
area  of  employment  as  a  "health  care 
shortage  area,"  the  forgiveness  rate  is  in- 
creased to  33  Va  percent  a  year,  and  if 
nursing  students  were  in  exceptional  fi- 
nancial need,  the  bill  would  authorize  re- 
payment of  guaranteed  loans. 

Finally,  let  me  say  in  closing  that  de- 
cent health  should  be  a  right  for  all 
Americans.  This  bill  should  help  that 
right  become  a  reality. 


April  23,  1971 


NATIONAL  NURSING  EDUCATION 
ACT 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NSW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIvfes 

Thursday.  April  22.  1971       | 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  SpeaWer,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  entitled  the 
•'National  Nursing  Education  Act  of 
1971."  being  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  Senator  Javits,  in  behsdf  of  a  bipar- 
tisan group  of  Senators.  This  bi^l  is 
designed  to  overcome  the  critical  short- 
age of  nurses  throughout  our  country. 

Although  there  are  severe  manpower 
problems  in  all  areas  of  the  health  3P€C- 
trum.  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ii  the 
nurse  shortage.  Presently,  there  lis  a 
shortage  of  150.000  nurses:  within  ajdec- 
ade.  we  are  expected  to  be  short  220.000 
nurses.  I 

Although  the  Nurse  Training  Att  of 
1964  has  done  much  to  increase  the  iurse 
supply  and  to  expand  our  nursing 
schools,  clearly  it  has  not  done  enttugh. 
To  truly  improve  America's  health  care 
and  to  make  it  available  to  all  Ameri:ans, 
we  must  assure  adequate  facilities,  in- 
cluding personnel. 

The  National  Nursing  Educatioi,  Act 
attempts  to  achieve  these  goals  by  pro- 
viding the  following :  i 

First,  it  would  authorize  a  new  3fyear 
program  of  mstitutional  support  grants 


A   YEAR   SINCE    THE   FIRST 
EARTH  DAY 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 


or  Nrw  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  FISH  Mr.  Speaker,  now  1  year 
later,  perhaps  we  can  take  stock  of 
what  has — and  what  has  not — been  ac- 
complished since  that  day  last  year  when 
our  Nation's  attention — largely  through 
the  activities  and  interest  of  our  young 
people — was  focused  on  the  problems  of 
our  environment. 

Clearly,    any    honest    evaluation    in- 
dicates that  our  human  environment  has 
not  been  saved  in  the  past  12  months. 
Nor  has  it   even  been  materially   im- 
proved. During  the  past  year  we  have 
gone  from  crisis  to  crisis — from  oil  spills, 
to  ocean  dumping  of   poison   gas  and 
sewage  sludge — from   the   discovery  of 
dangerous  levels  of  mercury  pollution  in 
fish  to  the  documentation  of  ecological 
disaster  signs  by  protracted  and  heavy 
use  of  DDT.  Forty  thousand  industries 
still  discharge  effluents  into  our  rivers. 
Incresising  nimibers  of  city  water  sys- 
tems are  of  questionable  quality  for  hu- 
man consumption.  The  question  of  solid 
waste — the  junk  and  garbage  our  civili- 
zation produces  in  ever-increasing  quan- 
tities— once  considered  just  a  problem  of 
logistics,  has  grown  to  a  point  where  it 
is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  utmost  urgency. 
In  fact  we  are  essentially  in  the  same 
state  we  were  a  yeau:  ago.  That  is,  we 
are  in  the  same  position  except  for  one 
significant  factor. 


The  factor  lies  in  the  awareness  that 
has  been  created  in  the  public  mind  of 
the  seriousness  of  our  environmental 
crisis — a  public  awareness  of  our  stew- 
ardship which  was  to  a  large  extent 
seeded  by  last  year's  Earth  Day.  Today 
government  officials,  homemakers,  pro- 
fessionals, people  from  every  segment 
of  our  society  are  for  the  first  time  awak- 
ening to  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
we  are  facing. 

Let  us  then  take  a  few  minutes  to  see 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  new  pub- 
lic awareness  has  been  put  into  action. 
On  the  Federal  level  an  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  been  created, 
pulling  together  all  Federal  antipollution 
efforts.  It  is  charged  with  enforcement 
of  water,  air,  and  land  use  standards. 
This  new  agency  is  funding  a  number  of 
pilot  projects  across  the  Nation  to  deter- 
mine the  best  and  most  economical  ways 
to  solve  an  entire  range  of  environmental 
problwns.  Also,  the  Coimcil  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  is  charged  with  the  evalu- 
ation of  all  Federal  projects  to  determine 
their  environmental  imp£ict. 

The  lesson  of  the  Santa  Barbara  oil 
spills — that  all  possible  adverse  conse- 
quences on  the  environment  must  be  ex- 
plored before  a  project  Is  imdertaken— 
is  today  our  pubUc  policy.  The  proposed 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline  is  the  object  of 
this  scrutiny.  The  recent  rejection  of 
the  trans-Florida  canal  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  refusal  by  the  Congress  to 
fimd  the  controversial  supersonic  trans- 
port plane  are  examples  of  this  new  ctm- 
cem.  It  would  not  be  accurate  to  claim 
that  environmental  issues  downed  the 
SST.  But  those  of  us  who  objected  to 
the  expense — ^to  a  high  priority  being 
given  to  what  we  conceived  to  be  a 
socially  useless  project — would  not  have 
prevailed  without  the  awareness  of  the 
environmental  hazards  involved. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Justice  Deptirtment,  for  the  first  time  is 
attacking  industrial  water  polluters  un- 
der an  1899  law  which  forbids  dumping 
in  any  navigable  waterway.  This  law, 
on  the  books  for  over  70  years,  was  never 
enforced  before.  Now,  enforcement  of 
existing  antipollution  legislation  is  be- 
coming the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  But  more  vigorous  en- 
forcement and  Federal  monitoring  of 
pollution  is  needed. 

Congress  is  appropriating  ever-larger 
sums  of  money,  and  passing  evermore 
stringent  laws,  in  an  effort  to  move  to- 
ward wmtrol  of  the  poUuters  of  our  en- 
vironment. Last  year  a  notable  attack  on 
the  major  air  polluter  was  the  law  re- 
qmring  automobiles  to  be  pollution  free 
by  1975. 

New  environmental  protection  laws  are 
being  introduced  every  day.  For  instance. 
I  have  just  introduced  a  solid  waste  man- 
agement bUl,  which,  if  enacted,  will 
place  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  garbage 
and  waste  disposal  on  the  users  of  the 
item  which  later  finds  its  way  to  our 
NaUons  trash  piles.  Funds  coUected  un- 
der this  bill  would  be  used  to  finance  the 
technology  of  waste  disposal— the  art  oi 
recycling,  indispensable  as  our  natural 
resources  are  steadily  depleted. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  to 
ban  the  use  of  phosphates  in  laundry 
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and  dishwashing  detergents  by  June  30, 
1973.  This  legislation  is  needed  as  at  the 
present  time  phosphate  use  represents 
27  5  pounds  of  pollutant  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country- 
phosphates  stimulate  algae  growth, 
which  in  turn  is  a  major  polluter  as  it  is 
a  massive  user  of  free  oxygen  in  our  riv- 
ers and  waterways. 

These  are  but  two  of  literally  hundreds 
of  bills  being  introduced  on  the  Federal 
level  aimed  directly  at  getting  a  firm 
legal  control  over  the  pollution  of  our 
environment. 

On  the  local  and  State  level  these  new 
directions,  started  1  year  ago  on  Earth 
Day.  can  also  be  seen.  In  New  York  State, 
Suffolk  County  has  banned  the  sale  of  all 
phosphate  detergents,  while  Dutchess 
County  is  presently  contemplating  simi- 
lar legislation.  Counties  in  Wiscoaisin 
and  Maryland  have  banned  the  sale  of 
all  throwaway  containers,  and  many 
industries  have  set  up  programs  to  col- 
lect and  reuse  their  discarded  products. 
Every  day  brings  its  new  step  toward 
pollution  abatement. 

During  this  past  12  months  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  apparent  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation,  In  ever-increasing 
numbers,  are  exerting  pressure  and  di- 
rection upon  the  political  and  economic 
structures  of  our  society  in  favor  of  an 
improved  environment,  and  these  struc- 
tures are  beginning  to  respond. 

It  is  clear  that,  if  there  is  any  ulti- 
mate solution  to  environmental  deterio- 
ration, its  base  is  political  and  eco- 
nomic— bases  in  our  country  which  will 
respond  to  public  pressures. 

Technology,  industry,  government — 
each  can  and  must  respond  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  If  they  are  to  sur- 
vive either  the  voter  at  the  polls  or  the 
customer  in  the  supermarket.  For  tech- 
nology or  government  or  industry  is 
neither  intrinsically  good  or  evil.  They 
obtain  their  direction  and  objectives 
from  our — the  people's — values  and 
priorities. 

Nor  can  we  expect  total  environmental 
victory  in  12  months — or  even  perhaps 
12  years.  Environmental  protection  is 
not  something  we  will  be  able  to  solve 
once  and  then  turn  our  backs  upon. 
It  will  have  to  become  and  remain  a  way 
of  life  for  us  all.  What  in  essence  we  are 
speaking  of  here  Is  a  cultural  revolution. 
Many  of  the  habits  and  attitudes  of 
our  cultural  past  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  days  of  our  Western 
frontier,  will  have  to  be  reexamined  in 
the  light  of  today's  realities.  Many  of  our 
ideas  about  and  definitions  of  progress 
will  have  to  be  closely  scrutinized.  Many 
of  the  present  quantitative  standards 
by  which  we  measure  social  progress  will 
have  to  be  transformed  into  qualitative 
ones.  It  will  not  be  easy,  but  it  must  be 
done  or  we  will  continue  to  suffer  a 
deterioration  in  those  very  things  which 
make  life  worth  living — good  food,  good 
water,  good  air,  and  some  escape  from 
the  pressures  and  clamor  of  techno- 
logical society. 

In  the  past  year  the  American  people 
have  made  some  of  these  decisions.  A 
small  start,  perhaps,  but  a  start  never- 
theless. For  the  year  ahead — and  the 
years  after  that — to  make  these  begin- 
nings meaningful,  more  decisions  as  to 
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what  our  priorities  as  a  society  should 
be  will  have  to  be  taken.  In  the  next 
year— and  all  the  years  ahead — we  will 
have  to  keep  up  the  pressure  on  indus- 
try and  government  to  insure  that  the 
goals  we  seek  are  not  lost  sight  of.  It 
would  be  nothing  short  of  a  catastrophe 
for  the  United  States  if  the  Earth  Day 
movement  loses  momentum. 

It  is  a  big  job — a  long-time  job.  But 
it  is  a  job  that,  if  successful,  spells  the 
difference  between  an  improving  or  a 
deteriorating  life  for  every  inhabitant 
of  our  country,  today  and  for  the  gen- 
erations to  come. 
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MINNESOTA  VETERANS  PAY  VISIT 
TO  CONGRESSMAN  ANCHER  NEL- 
SEN 


MISS  ELLYN  CORNISH:  FREDERICK, 
MD.'S  ATHLETIC  AMBASSADOR 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MAEYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
U.S.  Women's  Cross-Country  Team  par- 
ticifwited  in  the  international  cham- 
pionship races  in  San  Sebastian,  Spain. 
One  of  the  team  members  was  Miss  El- 
lyn  Cornish  of  Frederick,  Md.  Ellyn  is  a 
10th  grade  student  at  Frederick  High 
School  where  she  has  been  coached  by 
Jack  Grlfan.  I  congratulate  her  on  her 
I>articipation  in  the  international  races. 
I  would  like  to  include  a  tribute  to  Ellyn 
that  wa£  published  on  April  19  in  the 
Frederick  News,  as  follows : 

Ambassador    Ellyn   Coenish 

In  these  days  when  we  so  quickly  draw  at- 
tention to  the  minority  negative  actions  of 
our  young  people,  It  Is  an  Inspiration  to  read 
a  letter  from  Juner  Bellew,  manager  of  the 
recent  USA  Women's  Cross  Coxmtry  Team 
which  participated  In  the  International 
Championship  races  at  San  Sebastian,  Spain, 
In  which  she  pays  tribute  to  Ellyn  Cornish 
of  Frederlclt  who  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  contending  group  from  America. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  eloquent 
tribute  than  that  contained  in  Juner  Bel- 
lew's  letter. 

"I  woxild  like  to  comment,"  she  says  "on 
the  young  lady  from  Frederick  City,  EUyn 
Oomlah,  who  wob  a  member  of  the  USA 
team. 

"Although  the  youngest  member  of  the 
group  chronologicaUy,  she  possessed  the 
pKDlse  and  demeanor  anyone  would  be  proud 
to  display. 

"It  Is  most  gratifying  for  a  team  leader  to 
have  a  youngster  of  such  character  and  In- 
tegrity representing  our  coimtry  In  Interna- 
tional competition. 

"As  a  city,  you  should  swell  with  pride  to 
have  helped  produce  a  young  citizen  of  such 
character. 

"She  was  such  a  delight. 

"And  I  hope  her  performances  in  the  fu- 
ture will  warrant  other  trips  abroad,  for  she 
Is  a  great  credit  to  the  United  States." 

Such  an  accolade  Is  a  tribute  not  only  to 
Ellyn  Cornish  but  to  her  parents,  her  coach 
Jack  GrlflOn,  and  her  teachers  at  Frederick 
High  School  where  she  Is  a  student  In  the 
10th  grade,  and  West  Frederick  Junior  Hleh 
which  she  attended. 

The  negative  actions  of  a  minority  of  our 
young  people  are  so  much  In  the  spotlight  to- 
day that  It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  not  only  to 
receive  this  tribute  to  Ellyn  Cornish,  a  real 
ambassador  of  American  good  wUl,  but  also 
to  reflect  that  even  In  these  chaotic  times  of 
social  stress  that  young  people  of  her  type 
are  by  far  In  the  overwhelming  majority 
among  their  age  group. 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  visit- 
ed in  my  office  this  morning  by  several 
young  men  from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  who  are  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  this  week  taking  part  in  activ- 
ities sponsored  by  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War.  They  included  Ed  Fla- 
herty, James  E.  Brown,  Greg  Hall,  and 
Stephen  Thomas,  all  of  Mankato;  Mark 
W.  Downey  of  St.  Peter  and  Wayne  Wel- 
ter of  Belle  Plaine. 

They  presented  me  with  a  list  of  de- 
mands prepared  by  their  organization 
which  is  contained  in  an  open  letter  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  said  they  would  appreciate  it  if  I 
placed  this  letter  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  should  be  noted  that  while  I 
share  their  deep  desire  to  see  peace  re- 
stored in  Asia,  and  an  end  brought  to  the 
fighting,  I  do  not  share  their  views  about 
the  best  ways  to  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  both  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  will  give 
most  sympathetic  attention  to  their  con- 
cerns involving  proper  medical  care,  job 
training,  and  siniilar  matters  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  veterans  returning  home 
from  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  inserting  their  letter  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks : 
Open  Letteb  to  the  Congress  or  the  UNrrED 

States:   Demand  for  Pttblic  Hearings  on 

Redress    or    Grievances   or   Veterans   or 

the  Indochina  War 

Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War,  Inc., 

New  York.  N.Y. 

Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War,  on  be- 
half of  Its  members  and  all  other  i>eople  who 
have  worked  toward  peace,  place  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  following 
demands : 

1.  The  Congress  enact  legislation  to  neces- 
sitate the  Immediate,  unilateral,  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal  of  all  United  States  Armed 
Forces  and  Central  Intelligence  Agency  per- 
sonnel from  the  countries  of  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia. Laos,  and  Thailand. 

2.  The  Congress  enact  legislation  to  ter- 
minate all  funds  appropriated  for  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary, Its  Allies  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  In  the  countries  of  Vletruun,  Cam- 
bodia. Laos,  and  ThaUand. 

3.  The  Congress  enact  legislation  for  the 
termination  of  all  fimds  being  utilized  by 
the  Central  IntelUgence  Agency  to  support 
their  Illegal  opterations  in  LAtin  America, 
Africa.  China,  Europe,  and  the  countries  of 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  ThaUand. 

4.  The  Congress  refuse  to  grant  the  200 
million  dollars  requested  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  the  continued  United  States  support 
of  the  corrupt  military  machinery  of  the 
illegal  government  of  Cambodia. 

6.  The  Congrees  enact  legislation  for  the 
immediate  repatriation  with  full  amnesty 
to  those  men  and  women  who  ar^  in  prison 
or  in  self -exile  by  reason  of  their  refusal  to 
serve  In  the  military. 

6.  The  Congress  convene  immediate  full 
public  hearings  Into  the  charges  of  War 
Crimes  committed  against  the  people  of  In- 
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dochlna  as  a  restUt  of  official  and  de  fac^ 
United  States  mUltary  policy  In  the  coi|- 
ductlng  of  the  Illegal  war  of  aggression  jn 
the  countries  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Lacjs, 
and  Thailand.  , 

7.  The  Congress  allow  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans who  brought  these  charges  at  the  re- 
cently concluded  Winter  Soldier  Investiga- 
tion to  testify  with  fuU  Congressional  Im- 
munity at  these  public  hearings. 

8.  The  Congress  without  regard  for  domes- 
tic political  consideration  Issue  a  statement 
to  the  American  people  that  the  only  meatis 
of  securing  the  release  of  American  prlsonars 
of  War  is  through  the  Immediate  cessation 
of  all  acts  of  aggression  against  the  countrlps 
of  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  the  Immfe- 
dlate  withdrawal  of  United  States  support  in 
any  form  to  the  illegal,  corrupt,  government 
of  Thleu,  Ky,  and  Khlem,  and  the  lnmi|B- 
dlate  withdrawal  of  all  United  States  aed 
Allied  Forces  from  the  countries  of  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thailand. 

9.  The  Congress  enact  Immediate  legisla- 
tion to  provide  proper  care  and  services  ^r 
all  patients  In  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals. I 

10.  The  Congreas  enact  Immediate  legisla- 
tion to  make  available  Job  training  alid 
pUcement  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  for  every  retximlng  Veteran.         I 

11.  The  Congress  enact  Immediate  legis- 
lation providing  the  necessary  funding  lor 
the  structuring  and  Implementation  of  drug 
rehabilitation  and  psychotherapy  programs 
for  returning  veterans  of  the  Indochina  W|Lr. 

12.  The  Congress  enact  Immediate  legis- 
lation providing  the  funds  and  means  neces- 
sary for  the  Veterans  Administration  to  pio- 
vide  materials,  services,  and  subsistence  re- 
quired by  the  veterans  In  the  course  of  thf  ir 
educational  and  vocational  endeavors. 

13.  The  Congress  address  Itself  imme^- 
ately  to  the  reordering  of  national  priorities 
to  serve  the  dire  domestic,  social,  econon^lc, 
and  educational  needs  of  all  the  people. 

14.  The  Congress  convene  a  Joint  session 
to  be  addressed  by  a  member  of  our  orga^U- 
zatlon 

15.  The  Congress  of  the  United  Statee|Of 
America  cease  Immediately  acting  in  tandfm 
with  the  Executive  Branch  and  meet  ^ts 
responsibility  under  the  Constitution  of  ^e 
United  States  of  America  to  protest  the  m- 
terest  of  and  safeguard  the  rights  of  aU  «he 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

16.  We  demand  these  things  as  citizens!  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  as  |he 
vehicles  by  which  this  Illegal,  immoral,  crltn- 
Inal  war  against  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  has  been  carried  out, 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  ON 
TREASURY  TAX  BREAK 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVB^ 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Piies- 
ident's  proposed  change  in  depreciation 
policy  Is  very  probably  an  unlawful  en- 
croachment upon  the  congressional 
power  to  tax.  Eminent  law  professors 
throughout  the  country  have  written  to 
express  their  concern  that  the  multi- 
billion-dollar  Treasury  proposals  are!  il- 
legal. Prominent  among  them  is  Prof. 
Boris  Blttker  of  Yale  Law  Sohool,  wbo 
concluded  that — 

In  my  opinion — 

( a)  The  Trearury  doea  not  have  the  st4tU' 
tory  authority  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
predate  assets  over  the  ranges  propoaed 
the  ADR   System  or   to   deduct  rehabl^ 
tloQ  and  Improyement  ncpeiuUtiires  as  ^art 
of  a  "repair  allowance;"  and 
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(b)  If  Interpreted  to  support  these  aspects 
of  the  AXWi  System,  the  statutory  provisions 
on  which  the  Treasury  relies  would  equally 
support  the  most  extraordinary  departures 
from  widely-accepted  principles  regarding 
the  division  between  current  expenditures 
and  capital  items  In  the  computation  of  tax- 
able Income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effective  operation 
of  our  tax  system  depends  upon  the 
willingness  of  millions  of  citizens  law- 
fully to  obey  the  commands  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  We  can  collect  our 
taxes  only  if  our  taxpayers  remain  law 
abiding. 

This  willingness  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  bear  their  tax  burdens  can  only 
be  strained  by  the  example  of  the  very 
questionable  Treasury  Department  con- 
duct in  this  case.  Three  billion  dollars  a 
year,  if  distributed  among  our  taxpay- 
ers, would  be  nearly  the  equivalent  of  a 
$100  increase  in  the  personal  exemption. 
The  $3  billion  tax  subsidy  for  large  busi- 
nesses— and  the  proposal  does  little  for 
the  majority  of  our  businesses,  which  are 
small — raises  serious  questions  of  tax 
policy  which  ought  to  be  debated  by  the 
Congress. 

The  fact  that  this  tax  break  is  bad 
policy  and  probably  unlawful  makes  it 
Imperative  that  the  Congress  reassume 
its  leadership  in  matters  of  tax  policy. 
Indeed,  the  proposed  tax  break  is  open 
to  serious  doubts  as  to  its  economic  value. 
Distinguished  economists  have  noted 
that  the  stimulative  effects  of  this  ex- 
pensive measure  will  be  very  limited  and 
too  slow.  At  the  end  of  my  remarks  I 
would  like  to  insert  for  the  record  the 
comments  of  Prof.  Robert  Eisner  of 
Northwestern  University.  Professor  Eis- 
ner has  written  extensively  on  deprecia- 
tion economics  and  is  a  leading  authority 
In  the  study  of  determinants  of  capital 
investment. 

As  Professor  Eisner  notes,  the  proposed 
tax  break  is  unlikely  to  have  much  effect 
on  capital  investment.  This  is  especially 
true  since  American  Industry  is  operat- 
ing with  considerable  excess  capacity 
during  the  present  economic  slump. 

Finally,  the  dubious  legality  of  the  tax 
break  is  likely  to  result  in  court  action 
if  the  Treasury  attempts  to  enact  the 
proposals.  The  probability  of  legal  action 
to  block  the  ftnal  change  is  already  dis- 
couraging businesses  from  relying  upon 
the  proposals.  Of  course,  this  further 
reduces  the  economic  benefits  of  the 
change. 

In  short  then,  the  Treasury  was  un- 
wise in  not  seeking  legal  counsel  as  to 
the  lawfulness  of  the  proposed  tax 
break.  However,  the  changes  are  only  in 
proposed  form  at  the  moment.  There  is 
still  time  for  them  to  be  withdrawn  and 
submitted  to  Congress  for  our  study  and 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  are  the  com- 
ments of  Professor  Eisner,  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier: 
Thx  Aflsrr  DiFizciATiOM  BAirax  Srsmc 
The  comments  set  forth  below  rrfate  to  the 
proposed  asset  depreciation  range  regulations 
that  were  announced  on  January  11, 1971  and 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  on  March 
13,  1971.  1  shall  focus  on  several  premises  of 
the  asset  depreciation  system  which  are  ei- 
ther mathematically  false  or  contrary  to  gen- 
erally accepted  economic  principles  and  data. 
1.  The  "Statement  by  the  President"  of 
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January  11,  1971.  announcing  the  AOR  sys- 
tem declares,  "A  liberalization  of  deprecia- 
tion allowances  is  essentially  a  change  In  the 
timing  of  a  tax  liability.  The  policy  permits 
business  firms  to  reduce  tax  payments  now, 
when  additional  purchasing  power  Is  needed, 
and  to  make  up  these  payments  In  later 
years."  An  accompanying  statement  by  then 
Treasury  Secretary  David  M.  Kennedy  de- 
clares, 'It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  a 
liberalization  of  depreciation  allowances  pri- 
marily involves  a  postponement  of  the  tax 
ptyment,  and  that  this  payment  will  even- 
tually be  added  to  government  revenues." 

THE    ADR    SYSTEM    WIIX    CAUSE    PKRMANENT 
RXVZNUX    LOSSES 

These  statements  are  false.  At  the  worst 
they  represent  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part 
of  some  to  deceive  the  public.  At  best  they 
represent  a  confusion  between  the  conse- 
quences of  the  "liberalization"  In  deprecia- 
tion for  a  single  asset  or  assets  of  a  single 
year  or  even  a  limited  number  of  years  and 
the  permanent  "liberalization"  envisaged  in 
the  proposed  system. 

The  incorrectness  of  the  Administration's 
claims  regarding  the  ADR  system  Is  illus- 
trated arithmetically  by  a  succession  of  nu- 
merical examples  set  forth  In  Appendix  A.  The 
example  relevant  to  the  current  Issue  is  given 
in  Table  A-3,  which  indicates  not  only  that 
the  initial  tax  savings  due  to  the  ADR  system 
are  never  paid  back,  but  that  they  have 
added  to  them  further  savings  as  the  years 
go  on.  Indeed,  while  there  Is  a  hump  in  tax 
savings  (i.e.,  in  the  tax  loss  to  the  Treasury) 
during  the  transition  to  the  ADR  system, 
after  this  period  the  annual  tax  savings 
resume  an  upward  path  equal  to  the  per  cent 
rate  of  growth  of  equipment  acquisitions. 

The  Statement  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury   of  January   11    is   thus   grievously 
misleading  In  suggesting  that   'these  changes 
will  result  In  a  reduction  In  Federal  revenues 
of  $0.8  bimon  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,   1971,  and  of  »2.7  billion  In  fiscal  1972. 
rising  annually  thereafter  to  a  peak  of  Ml 
bUlion  m  fiscal  1976  and  falling  thereafter 
to  $23  bUllon  by  fiscal  1980."  For  the  sen- 
tence   should    have    continued    "and    rising 
thereafter."  I  do  not  have  available  the  de- 
tailed figures  on  which  the  Treasury  made 
Its  estimates  but  it  U  easy  to  reconstruct 
their  broad  outlines.  Ignoring  the  additional 
loss  to  the  Treasury  due  to  the  new  first- 
year   convenUon,   which   acts   as    a  further 
speed-up,  we  might  reconstruct  the  Treas- 
ury figures  roughly  in  Table  1  by  assuming 
initial  expenditures  for  equipment  of  $75,656 
billion  m  1971,  growing  at  a  5  per  cent  per  an- 
num rate  in  money  terms  (which  may  well 
prove  to  be  conservative  if  inflation  perslsU) 
and  further  assuming  for  slmpUclty  that  aU 
equipment    previously    had    a    depreciation 
life  of  ten  years  and  will  now  have  a  depre- 
ciation life  of  eight  years  and  all  is  subject 
to  sum-of-the-years-diglts  depreciation.  We 
can  then  note  In  Table  1   that  tax  savings 
are  $0.7  billion  in  1971,  rise  annually  to  a 
peak  of  $4.4  billion  in  1976.  fall  thereafter 
to  $1.5  billion  by  1981,  and  do  in  fact  rise 
thereafter.  The  annual  tax   savings  finally 
stablUze  at  a  S  per  cent  growth  rate  and, 
year  after  year,  amount  to  l',4  per  ce°*  °' 
annual  equipment  acquisition.' 

Thus,  whatever  one's  view  of  the  economic 
consequences  of  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
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'The  exact  calculations  are  based  upon 
equation  (4.26)  and  (4.27)  in  the  mathe- 
matical supplement  to  my  article,  "Depre- 
ciation and  the  New  Tax  Law,"  "arv^lf  ^J^" 
nesa  Review.  January-February  1955  T^ 
does  not  take  Into  account  the  change  in  tne 
first  year  convenUon,  the  new  salvage  provi- 
sion and  the  fact  that  equipment  lives  are 
varied  rather  than  all  equal  to  the  assumed 
mean.  All  of  these  factors,  as  weU  as  the 
fact  that  some  firms  still  apply  stralghtline 
depreciation,  produce  further  tax  savings, 
beyond  our  estimates. 


system,  there  should  be  no  mistake  about 
IM  arithmetic.  It  is  not  a  change  in  the 
timing  of  tax  payments.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of 
reducing  tax  payments  now  in  return  for  tax 
UablUties  in  the  future.  It  Involves  a  perma- 
nent, repeating  and  accumulating  loss  in  tax 
revenues  year  after  year,  a  loss  which  will 
ultimately  grow  along  with  the  general  rate 
of  growth  of  the  economy  and  in  particular 
the  rate  of  growth  in  money  terms  of  equip- 
ment subject  to  tax  depreciation.  The  state- 
ment by  the  President  issued  on  January  11, 
referring  to  the  ADR  system,  declared.  "The 
policy  permits  business  firms  to  reduce  tax 
payments  now,  when  additional  purchasing 
power  is  needed,  and  to  make  up  these  pay- 
ments in  later  years."  The  concluding  clause 
In  that  sentence,  "and  to  make  up  these 
payments  In  later  years,"  is  false.  There  Is 
no  knowledgeable  expert  In  the  Treasury  or 
out  of  It  who  can  stand  by  this  statement. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  such  a  fiat  contradic- 
tion of  what  is  an  unambiguous  matter  of 
arithmetic  and  mathematics,  was  Issued  in 
the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.* 

2.  In  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  press 
conference  of  January  11,  1971.  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Mr.  David  M.  Kennedy 
declares,  "The  reform  of  depreciation  policy 
will  encourage  business  to  increase  Its  in- 
vestment in  new  machinery  and  equipment 
."  Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
declares,  "These  basic  changes  would  also 
have  a  favorable  Impact  on  the  market  for 
capital  goods  In  1971."  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion by  a  reporter.  ".  .  .  can  you  quantify  the 
Impact  this  move  will  have  on  Investment 
levels  m  the  next  few  years?  And  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  and  "72?",  Mr.  Edwin  S. 
Cohen.  Assisunt  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Tax  Policy,  declares,  "We  think  this  will 
have  a  substantial  Impact  on  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  but  I  wouldn't  make  an 
effort  to  quantify  It."  Dr.  McCracken  said, 
"It's  Impossible,  of  course,  to  do  anything 
more  than  form  some  kind  of  judgment 
about  this.  The  Impact  here  will  build  fairly 
slowly." 

TBI  ADS  STSTEIC   IS   tTNLIKZLT   TO   BAYS   KUCH 
EITSCT    ON    CAPTTAl.    INATESTMENT 

The  fact  Is  that  there  Is  little  evidence 
that  "liberalization  of  depreciation  allow- 
ances of  this  type  will  have  much  effect  on 
Investment.  There  are  strong  arguments  why 
It  should  not  be  expected  to  have  much 
effect,  and  certainly  almost  no  effect  over  the 
short  period  when  a  stimulus  to  Investment 
Is,  according  to  some,  considered  desirable. 
There  are  essentially  two  justifications  for 
the  argument  that  increased  depreciation 
allowances  for  tax  purposes  will  Increase  In- 
vestment. As  Dr.  McCracken  put  It  himself, 
these  are  that  the  increased  depreciation 
allowances  will  Increase  "the  cash  flow  and 
the  rate  of  return." 

The  first  of  these  justifications  Is  In  con- 
siderable contradiction,  at  the  level  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  to  fundamental  eco- 
nomic theory  and  analysis  of  a  free  enter- 
prise, proflt-orlented  system.  For  under  such 


'  Administration  spokesmen  have  made  an- 
other logically  distinct  argument,  however 
blurred  in  rhetoric,  that  the  tax  loss  to  the 
Treasury  now  will  ultimately  be  recouped  as 
8  consequence  of  higher  Income  In  the  future. 
This  is  an  argument  that  could  be  made  for 
sny  tax  cut.  Its  appllcablUty  here  Is  partic- 
ularly dubious  because  of  the  limited  and 
questionable  stimulatory  effect  of  this  liberal- 
ised depreciation  as  discussed  below.  To  the 
•neat  that  this  proposal  proves  a  substitute 
lor  other,  more  effective  stimulatory  and 
growth-Inducing  measures,  It  may  actually 
still  further  lower  future  tax  payments  along 
with  future  Incomes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  system,  business  decisionmakers,  unlike 
bureaucrats  in  some  managed  economies,  are 
expected  to  spend  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
money  that  they  get  or  are  allotted  but  on 
the  basis  of  what  will  increase  profits  (or  re- 
duce losses).  There  is  little  point  to  Invest- 
ment by  a  firm  faced  virith  excess  demand 
and  falling  utilization  of  capacity.  To  argue 
that  American  business  would  increase  ex- 
penditures for  plant  and  equipment  on  the 
basis  of  cash  flow  rather  than  profit  expecta- 
tions suggests  a  surprising  lack  of  faith  in 
and  understanding  of  the  nature  of  a  profit 
economy. 

To  suggest  that  a  firm  with  expectations 
that  additional  plant  and  equipment  would 
add  to  profits  (or  reduce  losses)  would  not 
make  such  expenditures  unless  cash  were  in 
hand  or  "fiowing  in"  is  to  argue  that  our 
prided  capital  markets  have  ceased  to  func- 
tion. It  is  of  course  true  that  certain  firms, 
particularly  small  ones,  are  forced  to  allow 
their  investment  to  be  limited  by  cash  flow 
and  sources  of  credit  which  are  closely  tied 
to  such  cash  flow  or  to  profile.  It  may  prop- 
erly be  the  concern  of  government  to  re- 
move and  reduce  imperfections  in  capital 
markets  that  cause  these  constraints  to  be 
felt  by  small  firms.  But  this  Is  hardly  true  of 
the  bulk  of  large  American  industry  which 
accounts  for  the  bulk  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending. 

I  have  devoted  a  major  part  of  my  career 
to  study  of  the  determinants  of  business  in- 
vestment and  have  written  extensively  on 
studies  Involving  both  Interviews  of  business 
executives  and  fairly  elaborate  statistical  or 
econometric  Investigation  of  the  actual  rela- 
tions between  business  spending  and  the 
variables  which  might  affect  them.  There  is 
little  or  no  sound  evidence,  I  can  assure  you, 
that  cash  flow  as  such  affects  the  long  run 
rate  of  investment.  What  influence  It  or 
past  proflts  have  is  related  largely  to  smaller 
firms  and  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  fluctuating 
proflts,  to  the  timing  of  investment.  But  In 
regard  to  the  timing,  as  Dr.  McCracken  ac- 
knowledges, "The  impact  here  will  build 
fairly  slowly.  It  takes  time  for  these  decisions 
of  course  to  be  chemged." 

The  second  Justification  for  the  argument 
that  increased  depreciation  allowances  will 
stimulate  investment  relates  to  the  "Incen- 
tive" effect  or  the  Influence  on  expected 
rate  of  retium  on  Investment.  This  argtmient 
is  in  principle  a  stronger  one  but  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  effect  may  readily  be  exag- 
gerated. I  have  no  Independent  calculations 
at  this  time,  but  we  may  note  Dr.  McCrack- 
en's  estimate  that  the  new  measures  "will 
mean  roughly  a  percentage  point  increase 
in  rate  of  return."  However,  the  fact  is  that 
business  Investment  has  shown  Itself  to  be 
relatively  uninfluenced  by  analogous  changes 
in  the  cost  of  capital  as  measured  by  the 
rate  of  Interest  and  this,  as  well  as  under- 
stood in  modem  economics,  involves  the  rel- 
ative magnitudes  of  fluctuations  of  expected 
rates  of  retiu'n  and  costs  of  capital.  The 
question  of  how  much  any  given  change  in 
the  expected  after-tax  return  on  capital  will 
induce  a  substitution  to  more  capital  Inten- 
sive production  is  a  matter  of  what  we  call 
the  elasticity  of  substitution,  influenced  by 
technological  as  well  as  other  considera- 
tion. 

The  evidence  Is  accumulating  that  long 
run  substitution  possibilities  are  significant, . 
but  far  from  unlimited,  and  that  short  run 
substitution  Is  decidedly  smaller.  While  In 
all  fairness.  It  must  be  stated  that  the  elastic- 
ity of  substitution,  or  the  expected  effect 
from  any  given  percentage  change  in  ex- 
pected rate  of  rettim,  remains  uncertain  In 
current  economic  analysis,  there  is  no  agree- 
ment tht^  the  effect  is  likely  to  be  large 
and  it  Is  interesting  that,  on  a  matter  that 
Is  critical.  Dr.  McCracken  was  not  prepared 
publicly  to  offer  any  estimates  of  what  the 
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effect  would  be.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
best  estimates  wovild  Indicate  that  the  effects, 
particularly  in  the  short  run,  would  be  small, 
involving  a  considerably  smaller  increase  in 
capital  expenditures  thsm  the  loss  in  tax  rev- 
enues associated  with  the  increased  tax  de- 
preciation, and  there  are  a  number  of  studies 
which  have  Indicated  as  much. 

THXXK  ARX  BXTTEK  WAYS  TO  STUrULATK  CAFITAI. 
rNVXSTMXNT 

But  what  must  be  stated  most  directly  Is 
that,  if  the  objective  were  to  increase  invest- 
menit  spending,  economic  analysis  makes 
clear  that  a  far  more  effective  device,  dol- 
lar for  dollar  of  tax  loss  to  the  Treasury, 
would  be  some  form  of  direct  Investment 
subsidy  or  tax  credit.  And  here,  I  might  add, 
the  subsidy  should  be  structured  in  such  a 
way  as  to  offer  a  maximum  incentive  effect 
rather  than  maximum  cash  flow  to  firms 
and  tax  loss  to  the  Treasury. 

Thus,  far  better  than  the  general  7  per 
cent  tax  credit  for  equipment  spending  in 
previous  law  would  be  a  much  higher  tax 
credit,  say  14  per  cent  or  28  per  cent  or  even 
66  per  cent,  restricted  as  far  as  possible  to 
equipment  spending  that  would  not  have 
been  undertaken  in  the  absence  of  the  tax 
credit  or  subsidy.  This  might  be  done  by 
applying  the  credit,  for  example,  only  to  In- 
vestment in  excess  of  some  average  of  previ- 
ous investmentt  (with  appropriate  adjust- 
ments for  new  firms)  or  to  Investment  In 
excess  of  some  per  cent  (probably  more  than 
100  per  cent)  of  depreciation  charges,  which 
are  themselves  a  weighted  average  of  past 
investment.  Such  a  system  would  have  the 
advantage,  if  more  business  Investment  wera 
desired,  of  concentrating  the  rewards  or 
tax  benefits  where  they  would  really  count 
rather  than  squandering  the  bulk  of  the  lost 
tax  revenues  for  Investment  which  would 
have  been  undertaken  anyway. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  the  proposition  that  business 
investment  should  secure  tax  benefits  and 
special  encouragement  is  exceedingly  dubi- 
ous. While  our  tax  structure  is  far  from  neu- 
tral as  It  stands,  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
whole  structure  of  taxes,  mcludlng  in  par- 
ticular preferential  treatment  to  capital 
gains,  has  not  already  distorted  the  fres 
market  in  the  direction  of  greater  business 
spending  for  plant  and  equipment.  Is  there 
reaUy  a  considered  Judgment  that  mors 
spending  for  business  equipment  is  desirable 
rather  than  spending  in,  for  example,  re- 
search and  development,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, or  Improvement  of  management  efll- 
deikcy  (or  even  business  Btruct\ireB)  ? 

ADX    IN    XrrECT   DISCRIMINATES    AGAINST   IICPOB- 
TANT    TYPES    OF    INVESTMENT 

But  beyond  this,  why  stimulate  business 
equipment  spending  rather  than  invest- 
ment in  human  capital,  in  education,  in 
health,  in  basic  research?  Is  It  even  clear 
that  we  want  more  plant  and  equipment 
spending,  that  is,  accumulation  of  capital 
for  the  future,  rather  than  greater  private 
consumption  or  greater  enjoyment  of  leisure 
or  greater  government  Investment  in  public 
goods  and  the  general  welfare?  I  am  not  one 
that  believes  that  the  free  market,  or  the 
Imperfectly  free  markets  that  we  have  in  our 
economy,  should  never  be  Influenced  by  gov- 
ernment. But  I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the 
view  that  government  should  be  restrained 
in  its  intervention  and  should  only  interfere 
with  private  markets  when  there  is  a  clear 
Indication  that  they  are  not  functioning  ap- 
propriately and  that  interference  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  called  for.  This  might  apply  to 
those  economic  activities  that  Involve  what 
eoonomists  call  external  diseconomies,  such 
as  air  and  water  pollution.  This  may  also 
apply  where  capital  markets  are  notoriously 
imperfect,  as  In  the  market  for  human  capl- 
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tal-  investment  In  the  potential  of  Individ  ial 
human  beings  Is  frequently  beyond  ttelr 
own  means  and  too  risky  for  an  Individual 
outsider.  But  one  of  the  last  places  where  I 
would  think  that  government  interventlsn, 
help  or  subsidy  Is  called  for  Is  In  the  prlv  »te 
investment  decisions  of  the  great  bxilk  of 
American  Industry.  There  Is  no  need  fo-  a 
handout  to  American  industry  to  persuade 
them  to  do  what  should  be  in  their  own  in- 
terest, that  18  have  the  optimal  capital  ind 
investment  policies  for  their  own  efflcie^icy 
and  profits. 

BALANCS  OF  PAYMENTS  CONSmERATlONS  DO  ^OT 
StrPPOBT  THE  ADK  STSTSM 

It  is  broadly  hinted,  although  rarely  ^s- 
tematlcally   ari?ued.   that   Increased   or   lib- 
eralized depreciation  allowances  are  somehow 
necessary  to  make  American  firms  competi- 
tive with  foreign  firms  that  receive  such  sub- 
sidies from  the  public  purse.  This  argument. 
I  must  insist  Is  based  upon  a  profound  n^ls- 
understandlng  of  the  nature  of  Internatlqnal 
trade  and  International  economic  relations. 
In  the  first  place.  American  Industry  Is  aen- 
eraUy  able  to  compete  very  well  abroad.  The 
United  States  has  had  positive  net  experts, 
that  Is.  has  exported  more  than  It  has  im- 
ported m  goods  and  services  (on  National  tin- 
come   Account)    for  every  one  of   the  Jast 
twenty-five  years  from  1946  to  the  present. 
Preliminary  figures  for  1970  put  that  surplus 
at  $3  6  bUUon.  In  fact,  despite  the  drald  of 
government  spending  for  military  activities 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  for  the  support  of 
large  armed  forces  in  foreign  countries,  the 
United   States   has   been   tending   over   the 
years  to  be  a  net  investor  abroad  and  acquir- 
er of  long  term  foreign  assets.  And  If  tlkere 
were  a  problem  In  our  balance  of  paymebts, 
particularly   of   foreign   countries   acqulting 
more  In  the  way  of  American  currency  than 
they  wish,  the  clear  economic  answer  would 
be  changes  in  the  relative  prices  of  American 
and  foreign  currencies  rather  than  distortion 
of  otir  own  economy.  Inasmuch  as  the  dollar 
has  become  the  reserve  currency  of  the  wtjrld. 
such  adjustments  would  essentially  be  "un- 
dertaken   by    foreign    countries    conceded 
with  their  excessive  (or  deficient)   accujnu- 
latlon  of  dollars.  But  for  the  economy  is  a 
whole  It  must  always  be  true  that  as  long 
as  exc2iange  rates  are  reasonably  ^proprlate, 
a  nation  will  find  Itself  exporting  those  goods 
In  which  It  ha«  a  comparative  cost  advantage 
and  Importing  those  goods  at  which  It  le  at 
a  comparative  cost  disadvantage.  A  tax  Sub- 
sidy to  capital-intensive  Industries  can  t)n>y 
give  them  a  comparative  advantage  over  less 
capital-intensive    Industries.    We    then   pnd 
ourselves    not    Increasing   total   exports   but 
exporting  more  of  those  products  that  re- 
ceive the  greatest  tax  subsidies,  particularly 
capital-intensive  manufacturing,  and  export- 
ing less  (or  Importing  more)  of  less  capital- 
intensive  (»itput  such  as,  for  example,  Agri- 
cultural    products.    The    American    people 
should  not  be  deceived.  Measures  of  this  kind 
cannot    help   the    American   economy    *£   a 
whole  by  forcing  foreigners  to  buy  an  ^ven 
greater  excess  of  products  from  us  over  What 
they  In  txim  send  to  us.  for  we  are  not  like- 
ly to  be  able  to  Impose  this,  even  if  It  Were 
desirable.   They   result   ultimately   In    taore 
sales  by  some  American  producers  at  th^  ex- 
pense of  sales  by  other  American  producers. 

POSSIBLE  ADVANTAGES  OF  ADE  IN  THE  PWBUC 
UTTLXTT  AREA  AKE  LIMITED  BT  ACCOtniTINO 
AND     RATE-MAKING     RESTRICTIONS  . 

I  might  close  this  particular  dlscusslofci  by 
calling  attention  to  a  curious  Irony  as] well 
as  Inconsistency  In  Administration  proposals 
to  date.  There  la  something  to  be  said.  \^here 
we  are  concerned  with  combating  Inflitlon 
as  well  as  stimulating  the  economy,  for  tax 
subsidies  that  tend  to  lower  costs  and  lence 
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lower  prices  In  a  reasonably  free  market. 
Liberalized  depreciation  allowances  might 
ultimately  have  some  sUght  beneficial  ef- 
fect In  tills  direction  by  lowering  ca^>ltal 
costs  after  taxes  and  hence  bringing  down 
prices.  Yet  In  the  one  area  where  this  might 
be  most  likely  to  occur,  that  Is  In  the  area 
of  public  utility  Investment,  there  are  re- 
strictions on  accounting  and  rate  regulation 
which  operate  to  prevent  regulated  utUltles 
from  passing  the  tax  savings  from  liberalized 
depreciation  on  to  ultimate  consumers.  Such 
restrictions  prevent  the  operation  of  this 
price-reducing  efTect.  Ironically  such  restric- 
tions also  tend  to  reduce  the  presumably  de- 
sired Impact  on  investment.  For  one  way  In 
which  liberalized  tax  depreciation  wovUd  en- 
courage Investment  is  precisely  by  what  is 
called  In  economic  theory  an  "output  ef- 
fect." that  Is,  bringing  about  an  Increased 
demand  and  expansion  as  a  consequence  of 
the  lower  prices  of  the  final  product,  thus 
stimulating  Investors  to  acquire  the  In- 
creased capital  to  produce  the  Increased  out- 
put. 

THE    ADR    SYSTEM    IS    DESTABILIZINa 

Penally.  It  may  be  noted  that  faster  depre- 
ciation tends  to  be  pro-cyclical  rather  than 
counter-cyclical.  For  the  faster  Is  deprecia- 
tion, the  greater  the  tax  savings  attributable 
to  current  and  recent  Investment.  That 
means  that  with  faster  depreciation,  the  tax 
savings  will  be  greatest  in  boom  times  when 
investment  has  been  high  and  least  In  re- 
cessions or  depressions  when  investment  has 
been  low.  A  correct,  automatic  stabilizing 
policy  would  give  more  tax  relief  in  reces- 
sions and  less  tax  relief  in  booms.  "Liberal- 
ized" or  faster  depreciation  then  has  ex- 
actly the  opposite  effect,  giving  more  tax  re- 
lief In  booms  when  It  is  not  needed  and 
less  tax  relief  in  recessions  when  It  Is  needed. 

CONCLUSION 

It  should  be  clear  then  that  the  cur- 
rent "liberaligatlpns"  of  tax  depreciation — 
coming  on  top~bf  a  long  series  of  liberaliza- 
tions of  which  the  most  notable  were  In  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1954  Introducing  sum-of-the- 
years-dlgits  and  double-rate  declining  bal- 
ance tax  depreciation.  In  1962  with  the  major 
revisions  of  estimated  lives,  and  In  subse- 
quent years  with  the  failure  to  enforce  the 
reserve  ratio  teat — are  not  In  the  public  in- 
terest. First,  they  have  been  falsely  presented 
as  Involving  only  a  change  In  timing  of  tax 
payments,  thus  suggesting  that  the  Treasury 
would  lose  tax  revenues  now  but  gain  them 
back  later  from  the  affected  taxpayers.  Sec- 
ond, as  a  measure  to  Increase  business  in- 
vestment It  18  dubious  at  best,  slow  In  Its 
effects,  and  particularly  costly  to  the  Treas- 
ury in  terms  of  the  amount  of  Increased 
Investment  which  may  result  for  each  dollar 
of  tax  loss.  Third,  It  represents  a  distortion  In 
existing  markets  and  an  alteration  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  income  and  command  over  re- 
sources which  Is  particularly  unjustified  In 
view  of  all  of  the  competing  needs  for  Invest- 
ment in  human  capital,  public  goods,  and 
the  atmosphere  In  which  we  live.  Fourth.  Its 
pres\imed  value  In  terms  of  competition  with 
foreign  producers  Is  fallacious;  It  can  at 
best  help  some  American  producers  at  the 
expense  of  other  American  producers.  Fifth, 
It  will  contribute  to  rather  than  counteract 
cyclical  fluctuations,  stlmiilating  booms  and 
deepening  depressions. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Asset  Depreciation 
Range  proposals  should  be  withdrawn.  I 
question  whether  any  special  equipment  in- 
vestment Incentive  Is  socially  desirable  but. 
If  the  objective  is  to  increase  Investment 
spending,  some  form  of  direct  Investment 
subsidy  or  tax  credit  Is  a  far  more  effective 
device,  dollar  for  dollar  of  tax  loss,  th&n 
is  the  ADR  proposal. 


April  23,  1971 

TABLE  l.-ANNUAL  TAX  SAVINGS  RESULTING  FROM  SWITCH 
FROM  10-YEAR  TO  8-YEAR  LIFE  FOR  SUM-OFYEARS- 
DIGITS  DEPRECIATION  CHARGES  ON  TREASURY  ASSUMP- 
TION  OF  $75,656,000,000  OF  EQUIPMENT  ACQUISITIONS 
IN  1971  AND  5  PERCENT  PER  ANNUM  GROWTH  THERE- 
AFTER (HALF-YEAR  CONVENTION) 

|ln  millions  ot  dollars] 

Tax   uvine 
Depreciation  charges  (48  percent  of 

col.  3  minus 

Year  10-year  life        8-year  life  col.  2) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

1  1971 »,878  $8,406  $733 

2  1972  20,289  24,588  2,064 

3  1973"   ...  32.996  39,478  3.111 

4  1974     .     .  44,962  53,010  3,863 

5  1975  '       -  56,152  65,118  4,304 

6  1976""  66,526  75,729  4,417 

7  1977""  76,042  84,769  4.189 

8  1978  84.658  92,160  3,601 

9  1979"'  92,330  97,819  2,635 

10  1980          .  99,010  102,710  1,776 

11  1981"       .  104.648  107,845  1,535 

12  1982'""  109,880  113,237  1,611 
15  1985  ""  127,201  131,087  1,865 
20  1990"  162,344  167,304  2.381 
Sum  to  198"0.  - .  579,843  643,787  30,693 
Sum  to  1985  .  1,158,089  1,239,699  39,173 
Sumtol990...  1,896,094  2,000,250  49,995 

APPENDIX 

The  effect  of  the  permitted  speed-up  In 
depreciation  by  20  per  cent  (aside  from  the 
new  Initial  year  convention  which  represents 
an  additional  speed-up)  may  be  more  readily 
Illustrated  arithmetically  by  considering  a 
switch  from  a  five-year  life  to  a  four-year 
life.  To  do  so  we  shall  construct  several 
numerical  examples  Involving  the  very  sim- 
ple straight-line  method  as  well  as  the  more 
liberal  and  realistic  sum-of-the-years  digits 
depreciation. 

Let  us  first  assume  a  firm  that  acquires 
$180  of  equipment  early  In  1971  and  none  in 
subsequent  years.  It  should  be  noted  readily 
that  with  regard  to  such  acquisitions  of  a 
single  year,  as  shown  In  Table  A-1,  four- 
year-llfe.  straight-line  depreciation  Is  higher 
and  taxes  are  saved  for  each  of  the  first  foxir 
years,  but  this  Is  all  cancelled  out  In  the  fifth 
year.  With  sum-of-the-years  digits  deprecia- 
tion, tax  saving  occurs  In  only  the  first  two 
years,  1971  and  1972.  and  there  is  a  payback 
in  1974  and  1975.  the  last  two  years  of  the 
original  flve-yeer  period.  In  both  cases  there 
Is  what  amounts  to  an  Interest-free  loan,  a 
far  from  Insignificant  matter,  but  the  loan 
Is  paid  back  by  the  end  of  the  originally 
esUmated  period  of  life  of  equipment. 

There  are  very  few  substantial  firms,  how- 
ever, that  acquire  equipment  In  one  year  and 
then  never  again.  Indeed  such  a  firm  could 
obviously  not  last  very  long.  And  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  the  sub- 
stantial firms  that  account  for  the  bulk  of 
spending,  equipment  purchase  Is  a  repeated 
process,  perhaps  fluctuating  but  generally 
considerable  and.  In  the  long  run,  growing. 
In  Table  A-2  we  assume,  however,  a  firm 
whose  acquisitions  are  stUl  not  growing  but 
are  merely  constant,  year  after  year,  at  $180. 
With  straight-line  depreciation  we  then  see 
tax  savings,  as  a  consequence  of  the  speed-up 
of  depreciation  permitted  In  the  ADR  system. 
of  $4  32  in  1971.  $8.64  In  1972.  $12.96  In  1973 
and  $17.28  In  1974.  In  1975  the  tax  savings 
come  to  an  end.  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
not  repeated,  but  there  is  never  any  "pay- 
back," as  long  as  equipment  purchases  stay 
constant,  which  Implies  that  the  firm  re- 
places its  expiring  equipment.  The  1™  n" 
thus  received  tax  savings  of  $43.20  which  It 
keeps  There  Is  apparently  some  disposition 
to  refer  to  these  tax  savings  as  Interest-tree 
loans.  They  are  Indeed  the  most  desirable 
kind.  IntereBt-free  loans  which  are  never  to 
be  paid  back.  Semantics  aside,  a  mathemati- 
cian would  be  hard-pressed  to  distinguish  a 
permanent,  interest-free  loan  and  a  pure 
gift. 


Ajyril  23,  1971 
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T.M  F  A-1  -DEPRECIATION  CHARGES  FROM  A  SINGLE  YEAR'S  ACQUISITIONS,  EFFECTS  TABLE  A-2  -DEPRECIATION  CHARGES  FROM  A  STEADY  STREAM  OF  ACQUtSITION.  EFFECTS 

fiF  70  PERCENT  "LIBERALIZATION"  OR  CHANGE  FROM  5-YEAR  LIFE  TO  4-YEAR  LIFE.  OF  20  PERCENT  "LIBERALIZATION"  OF  CHANGE  FROM  5-YEAR  LIFE  TO  4-YEAR   LIFE. 

«BAIGHT-LINE  AND  SUM-OF-THE-YEARS-DIGITS   DEPRECIATION.  $180  OF  EQUIPMENT  STRAIGHT-LlflE  AND  SUM-OF-THE-YEARS-OIGITS  DEPRECIATION.  $180  OF    EQUIPMENT 

PURCHASED  EARLY  IN  1971  PURCHASED  EARLY  IN  EACH  YEAR  BEGINNING  IN  1971 


Straight-line  depreciation 


Sum-ot-the- years- digits 
depreciation 


Straight-line  depreciation 


Sum-of-the-yetrs-digits 
depreciation 


0) 


5-year 
life 

(2) 


4-year 
life 

(3) 


Tax 

saving 

(48 

percent  of 

(3)-(2)) 

(4) 


5-year 
lite 

(5) 


4-year 
hie 

(6) 


Tat 
saving 

percent  of 
(6)-(5)) 

(7) 


Year 
(1) 


5-year 
life 

(2) 


4-year 
life 

(3) 


Tax 

saving 

(48 

percent  of 

(3)-(2)) 

(4) 


5-year 
lite 

(5) 


4-year 
life 

(6) 


Tax 
saving 

percent  of 
(6)-(5)) 

(7) 


1.1971.... 

2.  1972.-.- 

3.  1973.... 

4.  1974.... 

5.  1975.... 

6.  1976.... 

Sum. 


$36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
0 


$45 

45 

45 

45 

0 

0 


$4.32 
4.32 
4.32 
4.32 
-17.28 
0 


$60 
48 
36 
24 
12 
0 


$72 

54 

36 

18 

0 

0 


$5.76 

2.88 

0 

-2.88 

-5.76 

0 


180 


180 


180 


180 


1.  1971 ---.  $36  $45  $4.32 

2.  1972 72  90  8.64 

3.  1973 108  135  12.96 

4.  1974 144  188  17.28 

5.  1975 180  180  0 

6.  1976 180  180  0 

Sum 43.20 


$60 
108 
144 
168 
180 
180 


$72 
126 
162 
180 
180 
180 


$5.76 
8.64 
8.64 
5.76 
0 
Q 

28.80 


The  situation  Is,  of  course,  analogous  for 
for  s\im-of-the-years  digits  depreciation  al- 
though the  tax  loss  to  the  Treasury  totals 
only  $28.80  for  a  firm  buying  $180  of  equip- 
ment per  year,  the  lesser  amount  being  due 
to  the  fact  that  sum-of-the-years  digits  de- 
preciation Is  already  considerably  more  rapid, 
In  terms  of  a  weighted  average  of  deprecia- 
tion charges  by  period,  than  is  straight-line 
depreciation,  and  hence  there  Is  less  further 


saving  available  from  a  corresponding  speed- 
up. 

In  Table  A-3  we  turn  to  a  more  realistic 
case.  This  is  the  one  assumed  by  the  Treas- 
ury analysts,  in  which  equipment  acquisi- 
tions are  growing  at  a  5  per  cent  per  annum 
rate  in  money  terms.  It  Is  then  apparent  that 
the  tax  savings  of  the  first  four  years  are 
not  only  never  paid  back;  they  have  added 


to  them  further  savings  in  later  years.  In- 
deed, while  there  Is  a  hump  In  tax  savings 
(tax  loss  to  the  Treasury)  during  the  period 
of  transition,  before  any  of  the  assets  sub- 
ject to  ADR  have  exhausted  their  deprecia- 
tion, after  this  period  the  annual  tax  sav- 
ings resume  an  upward  path  equal  to  the 
per  cent  rate  of  growth  of  equipment  ac- 
quisitions. 


TABLE  A-3 -DEPRECIATION  CHARGES  FROM  A  STREAM  OF  ACQUISITIONS  GROWING  AT  A  5-PERCENT  RATE.  EFFECTS  OF  20-PERCENT  "LIBERALIZATION"  OF  CHANGE  FROM  5-YEAR 

LIFE  TO  4-YEAR  LIFE.  STRAIGHT-LINE  AND  SUM-OF-THE-YEARS  DIGITS  DEPRECIATION 


Straight-line  depreciation 


Sum-of-the-years  depreciation 


(1) 


Equipment 
acquisitions 

(2) 


5-year  life 
(3) 


4-year  life 
(«) 


Tax  saving.  48 
percent  of  col.  (4) 
minus  col.  (3) 

(5) 


5-yesr  life 
(6) 


4-year  lite 
(7) 


Tax  saving,  48 

percent  of  coL  (7) 

minus  col,  (6) 

(8) 


1971 »  80.00 

1972 IMOO 

1973 - 1W.45 

1974 2M.37 

1975                                          218.79 

1976;:;:::;:;;:::::::::::::::;:: 229.73 


$36.00 
73.80 
113.49 
155. 16 
198.92 
208.87 


$45.00 
92.25 
141.86 
193.96 
203.65 
213.84 


$4.32 

8.86 

13.62 

18.62 

2.27 

2.39 


$60.00 
111.00 
152.55 
184.18 
205.39 
215.66 


$72.00 
129. 60 
172.08 
198.68 
208.62 
219.05 


$5.76 
8.93 
9.37 
6.96 
1.55 
1.63 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  VIXQINIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  20th  consecutive  year. 
National  Secretaries  Week  is  being  ob- 
served, April  18-24.  The  theme  "Better 
Secretaries  Mean  Better  Business"  is 
stressed  to  promote  the  significance  of 
teamwork  throughout  the  business  world. 

The  National  Secretaries  Association, 
International,  cooperating  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  originated 
Secretaries  Week.  The  involvement  of  all 
secretaries  for  this  observance  reem- 
phasizes  the  importance  of  c(Hitinued 
loyalty  of  secretaries  to  their  employers 
and  their  responsibility  to  their  profes- 
sion. 

Oflacial  proclamations  are  issued 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  Governments  designating  Se- 
cretaries Week  and  Secretaries  Day, 
April  21. 

Locally,  District  of  Columbia,  Capital, 
and  Bethesda  chapters  of  the  National 
Secretaries  Association,  International, 
will  sponsor  such  events  as:   A  Secre- 


taries Day  banquet  on  Wednesday,  at 
Blackies  House  of  Beef,  at  which  Dr. 
Juanita  M.  Kreps,  dean  of  women  at 
Duke  University,  will  speak  on  "Sex  in 
the  Marketplace:  American  Women  at 
Work";  and  a  luncheon  and  fashion  show 
Saturday  at  Kenwood  Country  Club  to 
present  fashions  for  the  secretary. 


A  SOCIALIST  REPUDIATION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  PEACE  ACTION  COALI- 
TION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
unfortimately  forgotten  at  times  that 
such  communist-led  groups  as  the  Na- 
tional Peace  Action  Coalition  (NPAC) 
and  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Jus- 
tices (PCPJ) ,  which  are  cosponsoring  the 
demonstrations  in  Washington  and  San 
Francisco  this  Saturday,  April  24,  really 
do,  despite  their  posturlngs  and  claims, 
represent  but  a  minority  of  the  Amerlcsui 
people,  even  of  those  who  oppose  the  war 
in  Vietnsun. 


In  this  connection.  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  the  April  23,  1971, 
issue  of  The  Militant,  ofBcial  newspaper 
of  the  Trotskyist  Communist  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  guiding  genius  behind  the 
NPAC,  includes  a  letter  specifically  re- 
pudiating the  NPAC  because  of  its  bla- 
tant Trotskyist  domination.  The  letter  is 
written  by  Mike  Kerper  of  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  and  is  especiEdly  significant  be- 
cause Kerper  is  both  opposed  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  a  member  of  the  Young 
Peoples  Socialist  League,  youth  group 
of  the  Socialist  Party,  which  is  also 
vigorously  opposed  to  the  war. 

This  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  The 
YPSL's  National  Action  Committee  is- 
sued a  statement  sis  far  back  as  March 
16,  1967,  repudiating  the  April  15,  1967. 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  marches 
organized  by  the  Spring  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam, 
one  of  the  Communist-led  predecessors 
of  the  PCPJ  and  NPAC.  That  statement 
declared  that  Spring  Mobe  was  making 
"no  demands  on  the  Communists,  as  well 
as  the  United  Steves,  to  de-escalate  and 
end  the  war."  The  statement  then  went 
on  to  denounce  the  Spring  Mobe's  de- 
mands as  "cause.  .  .  to  wonder  if  the 
peace  movement  is  against  the  war,  or 
merely  against  the  American  side  in  the 
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war.  Aiftl-Americanlsm  alone  may  ap"» 
peal  to  simple  minds,  but  will  only  dis* 
credit  the  legitimate  peace  movement.'' 

On  October  18,  1969,  The  Washington 
Post  carried  an  article  quoting  another 
YPSL  statement,  this  time  against  th« 
November  1969  activities  planned  and 
executed  by  the  New  Mobilization  Com-* 
mlttee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam,  an- 
other Commxmist-domlnated  predecessor 
of  the  Peoples  Coalition  and  NPAC.  This 
statement  denounced  the  New  Mobe's  ac  j 
tivities  on  the  grounds  that  'Many  In  th« 
leadership  [of  New  Mobe]  are  more  com4 
mitted  to  an  NLF  victory  than  to  pesice. " 

And  Josh  Muravchic,  at  that  tim« 
YPSL  national  chairman,  made  the  toU 
lowing  statement  condemning  the  Nevt 
Mobe. 

There  are  many  people  Involved  In  the  Ne^ 
Mobe  who  are  active,  proclaimed  supporter* 
of  what  they  call  "the  liberation  Movement* 
In  Vietnam — the  Viet  Cong.  I  think  th06# 
people  do  not  properly  belong  In  the  peac* 
movement.  They  are  not  for  peace.  They  arf 
"hawks"  on  the  other  side. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that,  even  on  th0 
left,  support  for  such  Communist-serving 
activities  as  those  scheduled  for  this  8at« 
urday  and  subsequent  weeks  is  limited  at 
best.  Coming  from  a  source  such  as  thf 
YPSL,  which  certainly  carmot  be  claim€4 
to  be  a  "rightist"  or  "redbaiting"  sourca 
the  following  letter  is  most  significant 
and  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  thos^ 
who  would  lend  their  support  to  the  Peot 
pies  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice  or 
the  National  Peace  Action  Coalition: 

The  lengthy  article  condemning  Evans  an^ 
Novak  for  allegedly  "red-baltlng"  the  Sprint 
Offensive  further  Illustrates  the  reality  of 
BoclalUt  Workers  Party  and  Young  Socialist 
Alliance  domination  of  the  National  Peac^ 
Action  Coalition  and  the  Student  MobUlza* 
tlon  Committee,  respectively. 

I  attended  the  SMC  Winter  Conference  at 
Catholic  University  as  a  reporter  for  the  La<- 
BaUe  College  Collegian.  My  stisplclon  of  NPAC 
was  confirmed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  cont 
ferenoe,  which  were  utterly  unbelievable  1» 
their  rhetoric  and  total  antl-Amerto»nlsni 
How  can  you  hope  to  eertabllsh  a  broad-base^ 
ooaJltion  of  workers,  students  and  women  bf 
deceiving  them  of  your  true  perspective  of' 
the  war? 
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I  do  not  say  this  as  a  TeBctianejy 
fact,  I  am  a  democratic  socialist  (YPSLl 
with  a  strong  aversion  to  the  brutality  of 
the  war  in  Indochina.  But  I  And  myself 
utterly  bewildered  when  peace  advocates 
begin  shouting  slogans  for  a  Commimist 
victory. 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  SPORTS  ON 
CLOSED-CIRCUrr  TELEVISION 


•     HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OT   WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day I  reintroduced  the  ban  sports  from 
closed-circuit  television  bill  (HJl.  8718J 
with  13  new  cosponsors,  bringing  th0 
total  of  cosponsors  in  the  House  to  34i. 
This  bill  would  prohibit  all  sports  eventi 
of  general  public  Interest  from  beln| 
shown  on  cloeed-drcult  TV,  thus  fore 
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Ing  promoters  to  tima  to  free  home  tele- 
vision for  the  broadcast  of  their  events. 
Senator  Stkvinson  has  introduced  al- 
most identical  legislation  on  the  Sen- 
ate side. 

Today  I  include  in  the  Ricohd  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  March  8,  1971,  issue  of 
Sports  Illustrated.  This  article  discusses 
in  a  balanced  and  incisive  fashion,  I  be- 
lieve, the  future  direction  of  sports  on 
closed-circuit  TV.  I  think  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  find  it  of  interest. 

It  follows: 
TV  Talk:  A  Court  TkST  and  Bomi  Nkw  At- 
tractions   CoTTLD   Opsn    Up    the    Closbd- 

CxRctnr  World 

(By  Frank  Deford) 

The  attention  paid  lately  to  cable  televi- 
sion and  the  certainty  that  the  video  cassette 
Is  not  too  far  In  the  f ut\ire  have  obsciu-ed  the 
rejuvenation  of  a  familiar  old  form  of  the 
media — theater,  or  closed-clrciUt,  TV.  All  by 
himself  that  indomitable  showman,  Muham- 
mad All,  has  brought  closed-circuit  televi- 
sion back  to  million-dollar  prominence,  but 
this  alone  Is  a  deceptive  sign  of  resurgence. 
The  very  reason  that  closed-circuit  TV  has 
never  become  a  broad  force  is  tliat  it  has 
been  too  content  to  exist  on  one  atti«ctlon — 
heavyweight  championship  fights. 

All's  fight  with  Joe  Frazler  wiU  break  all 
records  and  hold  them  until  the  night  Jack 
Kent  Cooke  convinces  the  Beatles  they  ought 
to  team  up  again.  But  heavyweight  cham- 
plonshl[>8  are  exceptional  events  and  should 
not  be  given  undue  weight  in  the  closed-cir- 
cuit equation.  The  future  lies  not  with  at- 
tractions of  such  massive  public  Interest, 
but  with  those  that  appeal  to  devoted  spe- 
cialty audiences.  The  World  Cup  soccer 
matches,  which  drew  500,000  paying  the- 
ater fans  in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Mexico, 
proved  that.  On  network  TV.  consumed  as 
it  is  by  the  rating  game,  there  was  no  more 
hope  for  soccer  than  for  catechism.  The- 
aters and  arenas,  however,  are  small  enough 
to  support  loyal  crowds  with  precise  inter- 
ests. In  San  Francisco  a  young  travel  agent 
gambled  on  the  World  Cup  and  sold  out 
the  Cow  Palace  twice,  with  all  14,000  seats 
at  no  leas  than  ^.  Many  big  auto  races  are 
on  closed-circuit  now,  with  the  Indianapolis 
and  Daytona  600s  drawing  2,000  and  more 
in  many  cities — and  at  Broadway  prices 
(#7.60  pius)  that  prove*  peo^rfe  do  not  mind 
paying  If  they  like  something  enough.  Wim- 
bledon, El  Cordob*s  and  the  NHL  and  NBA 
playoffs  (on  the  nights  they  are  not  on  net- 
work TV)  are  other  Immediate  attractions 
for  the  big  screens,  which  added  color  In 
the  last  year. 

Yet  the  real  boom  may  come  on  an  even 
more  specialized  basis — where  there  is.  In  a 
small  area.  Intense  Interest  In  an  event  but 
not  enough  seats.  So  far,  only  professional 
basketball  and  college  football  have  effec- 
tively employed  closed-circuit  TV  for  local 
fans.  Last  spring  during  the  NBA  playoffs 
the  Lakers  piped  the  games  into  eight  arenas 
and  theaters  In  the  Loa  Angeles  area  and 
grossed  tl  10,000.  LSU  sold  out  three  campus 
locations — iMO  seats — for  its  football  game 
at  Notre  Dame.  Purdue  drew  almost  as  many 
Indoor  fans  when  it  played  the  Irish  at  South 
Bend.  Although  closed-circuit  basketball 
flopped  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  this 
winter,  apparently  because  of  bad  timing 
aroTind  the  Christmas  holidays,  some  schools 
are  considering  selling  closed-circuit  season 
tickets  for  a  package  of  away  games.  That 
could  be  the  next  big  step  for  cloeed-clrcult 
sports. 

As  a  device  to  handle  the  home  sellout 
overflow,  cloeed-clrcult  TV  long  has  been  of 
concern  to  sports  promoters  and  leagues, 
notably  the  NFL.  Pro  football  fears  that 
cloaed-olrcult  might  offer  such  quality  and 
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comfort  that  fans  would  rather  pay  to  go 
to  a  warm  theater  than  to  a  cold  ball  park. 
The  NFL  does  not  exactly  encourage  Its 
teams  to  put  home  games  on  closed -circuit, 
even  when  a  game  is  sold  out.  Last  year, 
when  cloeed-clrcult  TV  of  the  Super  Bowl 
was  not  permitted  In  the  blacked-out  New 
Orleans  area,  the  NFL  was  sued  by  Manage- 
ment Television  Systems,  Inc.,  one  of  the 
leading  closed-circuit  firms,  whose  chairman 
is  E.  William  Henry,  a  former  head  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

MTS  has  an  Interesting  case,  for  whereas 
federal  law  protects  the  NFL  home -TV  black- 
out, Henry  claims  there  Is  no  legal  support 
offered  the  NFL  in  its  closed-circuit  policies. 
Indeed,  the  Government  has  constantly  sup- 
ported the  general  notion  of  public  title  to 
the  air  waves.  According  to  Henry,  all  that 
mimibo-Jumbo  at  the  close  of  football  games 
about  needing  to  obtain  rebroadcast  rights 
is  not,  legally,  worth  the  breath  wasted.  If 
this  theory  proves  correct,  here  Is  a  real 
possibility: 

The  Jets  are  blacked  out  for  their  *7l  con- 
ference final  at  home,  a  game  that  will  de- 
cide the  race.  Of  course,  the  game  does  go 
into  the  NBC  outlet  in  nearby  Philadelphia. 
With  the  proper  equipment,  the  telecast 
could  be  lifted  and  brought  right  Into  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  where  tmother  30,000 
New  York  fans  could  see  the  game  that  was 
being  played  at  Shea  Stadium.  The  lawsuits 
Involved  in  this  one  probably  would  keep 
lawyers  rich  until  Super  Bowl  MCXVI. 

Henry,  the  enthusiastic  MTS  boss,  sees 
only  two  prerequisites  for  an  event  to  suc- 
ceed on  closed-circuit  TV:  "It  must  be  pop- 
ular In  the  area  and  It  should  not  be  on 
home  TV  In  the  area."  Besides  sports,  he 
envisions  new  specialized  theater  networks 
for  opera,  Broadway  shows  and  college  at- 
tractions, from  Ralph  Nader  to  rock.  "We 
think  we  can  be  the  answer  to  Woodstock," 
he  says,  pointing  out  that  whUe  the  quality 
of  music  could  be  retained,  even  Improved, 
the  crowds  could  be  dispersed  and  under 
control.  Sadly,  a  similar  use  of  closed-circuit 
television  may  be  needed  to  save  high  school 
athletics  from  its  own  violence  in  many 
cities. 

There  is  almost  certainly  going  to  be  a 
mcM'e  active  closed-circuit  game  ahead,  and 
a  large  portion  of  It  wUl  be  in  sports.  With 
the  addition  of  color  and  Improvement  of 
quality,  theater  sports  fans  are  already 
catching  on:  they  boo  the  officials  and  stand 
up  for  the  national  anthem. 

— Frank  DxroRB. 
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SENATOR  HUGHES  ADDRESSES  THE 
LABOR-UNIVERSITY-COMMUNITY 
ALLIANCE  CONFERENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  22.  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  recent  remarks  made  by  Senator 
Harold  Httghes  to  the  Labor-Unlverslty- 
Communlty  Alliance  Conference  on 
"Peace  and  Jobs."  The  event,  held  In  St. 
Louis  on  April  17,  is  one  of  the  first  ef- 
forts to  build  a  coalition  of  students, 
professors,  and  working  people  against 
the  war.  The  event  was  cosponsored  by 
the  Teamsters,  UAW,  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers, Business  Executives  Move  for  Peace 
in  Vietnam,  and  faculty  and  student 
groups  at  St.  Louis  area  colleges  and 
universities. 


The  Senator  makes  It  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Vietnam  war  is  feeding  the  re- 
cession, and  taking  us  away  from  press- 
ing domestic  needs.  I  commend  the  wis- 
dom and  lucidity  of  the  Senator's  words: 
REMARKS  or  Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes 

St.  Louis  and  other  cities  of  America  are 
contributing  more  to  the  Indochina  War 
than  they  are  spending  on  themselves — and 
neither  an  end  to  the  war  nor  reUef  for 
unmet  local  needs  is  In  sight. 

By  this  I  mean  that  we  are  literally  spend- 
ing more  on  war  than  we  are  spending  for 
schools,  hospitals,  poUce,  employment,  and 
other  needs  here  and  elsewhere  In  the  United 

In  the  meantime,  there  were  65,000  persons 
out  ol  work  in  this  city  as  of  January  of  this 
year— and  the  national  unemployment  figure 
Is  In  excess  of  6  million. 

It  is  tune  for  action  on  the  Nation's  two 
top  priorities — peace  and  jobs. 

We  know  all  too  well  the  cost  of  this  war 
In  terms  of  death,  destruction,  and  human 
gullering — the  American  boys  killed,  wound- 
ed, or  imprisoned  by  a  har^h  enemy.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Asians  who  have 
lost  their  lives,  their  homes,  their  means  of 
subsistence — including  multitudes  of  in- 
nocent civilians,  men,  women,  and  children. 

We  know  the  frightful  psychological  Impact 
of  all  of  this  on  the  spirit  of  the  people — 
In  Asia  and  here  at  home. 

Today  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
economic  impact  of  the  war  on  our  own 
people  and  the  damage  that  Is  being  Inflicted 
on  our  own  society  by  our  government's 
abandonment  of  critical  domestic  needs. 

The  war  has  cost  an  average  of  about  $20 
billion  a  year.  Think  what  we  could  have 
done  with  that  money. 

We  could  have  built  two  million  homes 
each  year  for  people  In  dire  need  of  decent 
housing. 

We  could  have  given  virtually  free  medical 
care  to  all  Americans. 

We  could  have  give  annual  scholarships  of 
(2400  to  each  of  the  8.8  million  college-a«s 
children  of  American  workers. 

Instead  of  this,  we  have  extended  our  mlU- 
tary  intervention  into  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
Troop  levels  have  been  reduced,  but  the  air 
war  has  been  escalated  and  widened. 

Tou  may  remember  the  small  village  of 
Ben  Tre,  which  was  In  the  news  about  three 
years  ago.  An  American  major  said  quite 
frankly,  "We  had  to  destroy  the  village  In 
order  to  save  It." 

Is  that  our  policy  now?  Are  we  destroying 
Indochina — and  America — allegedly  in  order 
to  save  It? 

Look  at  the  facts.  Since  1965,  the  United 
States  has  dropped  twice  as  many  tons  of 
bombs  on  Indochina  as  it  dropped  in  all 
of  World  War  II  and  Korea.  Last  year  alone, 
we  dropped  50  percent  more  bombs  on  Indo- 
china than  we  did  in  the  entire  Korean  War. 

And  only  this  week,  despite  the  alleged 
"success"  of  the  invasion  of  Laos,  we  began 
using  our  largest  conventional  weapons 
against  the  North  Vietnamese.  Never  before 
In  this  war — not  even  during  the  Tet  offen- 
sive or  the  siege  of  Khe  Sanh — have  we  used 
these  7!4   ton  bombs  against  enemy  forces. 

What  do  these  bombs  do?  Many  of  them, 
of  course,  have  their  desired  tactical  effect. 
But  they  also  destroy  villages  and  kill  Inno- 
cent civilians. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugeea 
reported  last  month  that  about  360,000  clvll- 
Uos  have  been  killed  by  the  warfare  In  Indo- 
china since  1966,  and  6%  million  pec^le 
have  been  made  refugees. 

In  the  meantime,  while  we  continue  to 
pour  billions  into  an  unwanted  and  uncon- 
•clonable  war,  the  critical  needs  of  our 
domestic  society  go  untended. 

The  Job  crisis,  for  one,  has  become  a  great 
deal  more  acute  than  is  generally  reaUaed. 

The  true  unemployment  figure  la  n6t  6 
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percent,  as  advertised,  but  between  7Vi  and 
8>^  percent — and  this  high  unemployment  is 
unacceptable  to  the  American  people. 

The  unemployment  rate  put  out  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  Is  built  on  the  premise 
that  only  those  applying  for  Jobs  are  in  the 
labor  force. 

But  the  fact  is  that  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans — in  the  face  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's negative  attitude  toward  the 
labor  crisis  and  the  President's  veto  of  criti- 
cally needed  manpower  legislation  passed  by 
the  Congress — have  given  up  applying  for 
employment.  These  individuals  are  still  un- 
employed and  If  they  are  counted,  the  true 
rate  of  unemployment  would  be  7^  to  8% 
p>ercent. 

While  the  top  priorities  of  America  In  this 
hour  are  peace  and  Jobs,  these  are  the  peo- 
ple's priorities — unfortunately  not  those  of 
the  Nixon  Administration. 

A  mighty  coalition  of  Americans  of  every 
creed  and  conviction  and  economic  status 
are  fed  up  to  the  eye-balls  with  the  myths, 
half-truths,  bottoming-out-of-the-economy 
talk  and  Ught-at-the-end-of-the-turmel 
propaganda  emanating  from  Washington. 

It  is  scant  consolation  to  read  the  glowing 
accounts  from  Washington  about  the  record 
quarter  for  GNP  growth  when  the  infiatlon 
rate  still  stands  at  5.3  percent  and  you  are 
out  of  work. 

People  want  an  end  to  the  war,  an  end  to 
the  draft,  a  sensible  cut-down  of  excessive 
military  spending,  and  decent  Jobs  with 
which  to  earn  a  living. 

There  is  a  gap  the  size  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
between  the  mood  of  the  American  people 
and  the  current  policies  of  this  Administra- 
tion. 

Throughout  America  you  hear  the  slogan — 
"The  majority  Is  not  silent;  the  Administra- 
tion is  Just  deaf." 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  who  Is 
bearing  the  major  burden  of  paying  for  an 
unwanted  war  and  sustaining  the  Irrational 
level  of  military  spending  and  waste. 

The  average  American  Is  paying. 

He  is  also  bearing  the  burden  of  the  Nixon 
economic  pHJllcies  or  non-policies  to  get  the 
country  out  of  simultaneous  recession  and 
infiatlon. 

The  options  aren't  victory  versus  defeat  in 
Southeast  Asia  or  continuing  Inflation  versus 
decent  employment  conditions  in  this 
country. 

No  rational  person  in  this  country,  or  any 
other,  doubts  America's  military  might  when 
our  security  and  national  interest  are  threat- 
ened and  the  country  Is  united,  as  was  the 
case  in  World  War  n. 

No  one  doubts  that  we  have  the  resources 
to  put  the  unemployed  to  work — if  these 
resources  were  properly  applied. 

But  the  super-cabinet  in  the  White  House 
and  the  unbridled  spenders  in  the  mUltary- 
Industrial  combine  have  sealed  off  the  op- 
tions. 

You  pay  your  money,  but  you  don't  take 
your  choice. 

The  lack  of  attention  by  the  government 
and  industry  to  attainable  goals  of  convot- 
Ing  from  a  predominantly  military  to  a  pre- 
dominantly civilian  economy  Is  a  national 
scandal. 

The  idea  that  the  American  economy  can 
only  function  successfully  on  a  wax-time 
basis  Is  a  ghastly  heritage  to  hand  down  to 
our  children  and  succeeding  generations — 
and  it  Is  an  idea  that  no  right-thinking 
American  can  accept. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  hold  that  the 
only  way  we  can  provide  decent  Jobs  is  to 
sustain  our  war  industries  in  their  present 
form — either  by  exceselve  military  produc- 
tion or  by  giant  boondoggles  such  as  the 
SST. 

The  latter  Is  a  good  case  in  point. 

Certainly  the  high  unemployment  in  the 
Seattle  area  should  be  a  top  priority  for  re- 
medial action  on  the  nation's  agenda. 

But   it   should  be   remembered  that   the 
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high  unemployment  in  Seattle  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Boeing  tried  buU-headedly  to  cap- 
ture the  world  market  In  heavy  aircraft 
against  a  shrinking  demand  for  the  big 
planes. 

They  were  imwllUng  to  diversify  and  to 
convert  and  are  depending  now,  as  In  the 
I>ast,  for  the  government  to  bail  them  out. 

WhUe  the  continuation  of  the  SST  would 
have  eased  a  short-range  employment  prob- 
lem and  kept  Boeing  afloat  despite  unsound 
business  policies.  It  would  have  compounded 
our  labor  and  industrial  problecns  over  the 
long  pull. 

We  need  sound  planning  and  policies  for 
Industrial  conversion. 

And  we  need  short-range  measures  set  In 
the  context  of  long-range  iwllcies  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  Job  for  every  employable  Amer- 
ican. 

And  these  goals  are  clearly  within  our 
reach  if  we  apply  our  resources  sensibly. 

The  American  people  are  Just  beginning 
to  fully  realize  that  the  enormous  defense 
budgets  of  the  p>ast  haJf-dozen  years  have 
been  the  oore  of  our  inflation. 

When  we  pay  a  worker  $200  to  make 
another  helicopter  to  be  blown  up  in  Asia, 
that  worker  still  wants  to  spend  the  money 
on  available  domestic  goods.  If  he'd  been 
paid  the  $200  to  make  something  we  could 
use  here  at  home,  say  railway  cars  or  auto- 
mobiles or  houses,  he  would  be  contributing 
somethtag  to  the  economy  for  his  own  $200 
to  consume. 

The  war  expenditures  are  inflationary  be- 
cause the  workers  we  pay.  in  much  of  de- 
fense production,  are  not  producing  any 
product  or  service  which  flows  back  into  the 
economy. 

Workers  spend  their  paychecks  no  matter 
what  they're  producing  to  earn  those  pay- 
checks. 

But  if  they're  producing  weapons,  they 
bid  up  prices  on  avaUable  domestic  goods. 

Economists  estimate  the  cost  of  this  war 
to  have  been  in  excess  of  $160  billion.  The 
government's  own  official  estimates  admit  to 
$115  bUUon. 

We  also  have  Incurred  obligations  to  pay 
$760  billion  more  in  veterans'  benefits,  med- 
ical services,  and  other  compenaatlona  In  the 
future. 

These  staggering  sums  add  up  to  the  total 
Gross  National  Product  for  the  United  States 
in  1969. 

In  effect,  every  American  will  spend  about 
one  year  of  his  life  working  to  pay  for  the 
cost  thus  far  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

Already,  you  and  1  are  paying  for  this 
war.  We  are  paying  for  it  when  milk  coerts 
a  dime  a  quart  more  than  It  did  five  yean 
ago  and  when  gasoline  Is  a  nickel  more  a 
gallon.  The  cost  of  living  has  Jumped  over 
25  percent  since  the  war  started. 

During  the  next  year.  It  is  eetlmated  that 
the  war  will  cost  about  $1  billion  per  month. 

Consider  what  that  monthly  outlay  could 
do  If  applied  to  constructive  channels. 

One  billion  dollars  would  send  200,000  stu- 
dents through  four  years  on  scholarships 
covering  full  tuition,  board,  and  room. 

One  billion  dollars  would  build  333  hos- 
pitals with  125  beds  each. 

One  billion  dollars  would  build  70.000  low- 
cost  housing  units  for  a  typical  family. 

Of  course,  these  economic  costs  are  trivial 
when  compared  to  the  sacrifice  of  human 
lives. 

In  the  last  month,  242  Americans  gave 
their  Uves — and  Heaven  knows  how  many 
Asians,  Including  Innocent  non-combatants. 

It  Is  time  to  set  the  stage  for  total  dis- 
engagement from  this  tragic  war — without 
delaying  another  costly  month. 

We  need  to  set  a  time  when  all  of  our 
forces  will  be  withdrawn.  We  need  to  In- 
Btruct  the  negotiators  at  Parts  to  offer  plans 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  And  we  need 
to  Join  with  the  nations  which  met  at  Gen- 
eva m  1964  and  1962  to  neutralise  all  of 
Indochina. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  taXe  declalfre 
measures — without  further  delay-^to  put  t^e 
unemployed  men  and  women  of  our  labor 
force  back  to  work. 


SOLID  WASTE  PROBLEM 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  oc- 
casion of  Earth  Week,  I  am  tremen- 
dously impressed  with  the  broad  scale, 
intensive  environmental  improveme:  it 
efforts  to  which  young  people  of  my  com- 
munity are  presently  devoting  th^r 
time  and  energy.  J 

They  are  vigorously  pursuing  solu- 
tions to  special  problems.  Two  you^ 
people  of  my  community,  Mr.  Todd  Groiss 
of  Brush  High  School,  Lyndhurst,  Ohio, 
and  Miss  Diane  Krasner  of  Shaker 
Heights  Senior  High  School.  Shakjer 
Heights,  Ohio,  are  conducting  an  extrfe- 
ordinary  study  of  the  solid  waste  prob- 
lem. They  have  come  upon  a  very  l^i- 
portant  point — the  discriminatory  na- 
ture of  current  freight  rates  which  prJD- 
vide  preference  for  primary  materials 
and  discourage  the  collection  and  return 
of  used  materials  for  recycling  purposes. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  by  these  stu- 
dents. I  am  requesting  the  Interstaite 
Commerce  Commission  to  report  on  the 
feasibility  of  equalizing  freight  rates 
tween  primary  and  secondary  prodi 
tion  materials. 

An  analysis  of  the  problem  by  the 
dents  follows : 

In  addition,  I  am  including  a  coli 
from  the  Plain  Dealer  written  by 
SUver  on  "What  to  Do  With  the  Dis- 
cards": 

SCUD  Waste  Pboblzm 

(By  Todd  Gross  and  Diane  Krasner) 
The  current  solid  waste  disposal  problem 
demands  a  solution.  Incineration  and  laqd- 
fllUng  are  only  stop-gap  measures.  Ale 
with  wart'ng  valuable  raw  materials,  Incl 
eratlon  wastes  valuable  energy  and  createi  a 
residue  that  has  to  be  disposed  of.  Land- 
fiJUng  also  wastes  raw  material  and  uses  ^p 
land  that  could  be  developed  more  efl( 
tlvely  and  elllclently.  The  apparent  solution 
Is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  material  taat 
has  to  be  dlspooed  of  by  recycling  the  usefiU 
materials.  j 

There  are  three  components  of  solid  wafete 
that  are  effectively  recycled  and  reused] In 
secondary  production  without  expending  4oo 
much  energy:  metal,  paper,  and  glass.  There 
are  existing  markets  for  these  products  Ijut 
they  are  limited  by  three  factors. 

1.  The  cost  of  transportation. 

2.  Materials-handling  difficulties. 

3.  A  limited  markert  resulting  from  punlic 
preference  for  virgin  material  over  seooni* 
material. 

MXTAI.     SCSAF 

There  are  three  basic  methods  used  in 
dudng  steel:  the  open-hecuth  furnace,  the 
electric  arc  furnace,  and  the  basic  oxygen 
furnace.  In  a  pragmatic  sense,  the  raw  Ma- 
terial used  In  making  steel  is  iron  ore.  Tills 
can  be  in  the  form  of  the  ore  Itself  or  in  \he 
form  of  obeoleite  ferrous  scrap.  The  opjn- 
hearth  furnace  uses  a  atgnlflcant  quanljlty 
of  both  pig  Iron  (reduced  iron  ore  after  cdol- 
Ing)  and  scrap.  The  electric-arc  furnace  i<ses 
almost  100%  scrap.  The  baalc-oxygen  furn^ 
uses    hot    metal    (reduced    Iron    ore    ii^    a 
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molten  state)  along  with  a  30%  scrap 
charge.  The  basic-oxygen  furnace  accounts 
for  approximately  40%  of  the  steel  produc- 
tion in  the  United  SUtes  today,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  Increasing  back-up  of  ferrous 
scrap. 

One  also  notes  that  the  basic-oxygen  fur- 
nace can  be  entirely  independent  of  scrap. 
Therefore,  the  use  of  scrap  depends  upon 
the  attracUvenees  of  its  price  as  compared 
with  Iron  ore.  The  price  of  scrap  is  adversely 
affected  by  discriminatory  freight  rates. 

In  making  one  ton  of  steel  It  takes  either 
api»^}ximately  one  and  one-half  tons  of  iron 
ore.  one  ton  of  coke,  and  one-half  ton  of 
limestone  or  approximately  one  ton  of  fer- 
rous scrap.  If  the  freight  rates  for  hauling  ore 
and  for  hauling  scrap  were  based  on  equal 
cost  per  ton  this  would  give  scrap  an  unfair 
advantage.  If  the  rates  were  based  upon  the 
value  of  the  material,  scr^  should  cost  one 
and  one-half  times  as  much  per  ton  to  haul. 
This  would  give  no  advantage  to  either 
scrap  or  ore  because  it  would  cost  the  same 
to  make  one  ton  of  steel  whether  you  use  iron 
ore  or  scrap. 

However,  this  Is  not  the  case.  In  1966  the 
average  revenue  on  hauling  one  ton  of  ore 
one  mile  (short-haul)  was  1.187^.  The  aver- 
age revenue  on  one  ton-mile  of  scrap  was 
2.865.  This  means  scrap  cost  2  42  times  as 
much  to  haul  as  iron  ore.  The  average  rail- 
road revenue  on  hauling  scrap  throughout 
the  United  States  was  $4.12.  The  revenue  on 
Iron  ore  was  $1.64.  According  to  the  three- 
halves  to  one  ratio  (scrap  to  ore)  the  reve- 
nue for  scrap  shovUd  be  $2.46.  This  means 
there  is  a  $1.66  discrimination  against  scrap. 
On  one  average  load  of  scrap  (50  tons)  the 
discrimination  is  approximately  $80.00.  If  the 
freight  rates  were  put  into  proportion  the 
steel  mills  should  increase  their  consumption 
of  scrap,  thereby  Increasing  the  market  for 
recycled  scrap. 

Freight  rates  are  discriminatory  by  ap- 
proximately $1.66  per  ton.  That  is  67%  more 
than  it  should  cost.  (Note  figures  have 
changed  slightly  but.  the  discrimination  re- 
mains.) 

MATERIALS     HANDLING 

The  combination  of  ferrous  and  non-fer- 
rous (aluminum,  tin)  materials  within  a 
single  product,  greatly  complicates  and  hin- 
ders the  reclamation  process.  The  non- 
ferrous  material,  usually  more  valuable  as  a 
single  commodity,  has  to  be  sep>arated  from 
the  ferrous  material  because  of  undesirable 
qualities  In  the  finished  product,  referred 
to  as  non-ferrous  contamination.  This  extra, 
complicated  separation  process  greatly  re- 
duces the  saleabllity  and  desirability  of  bi- 
metallic scrap.  The  metal  can  Is  the  hardest 
hit  by  this  disadvantage.  If  cans  were  made 
of  one  metal,  preferably  steel  since  alumi- 
num Is  limited  m  supply,  they  could  be  more 
completely  recycled  (assuming  an  Increase 
In  the  demand  for  scrap).  We  recommend 
that  a  statement  be  made  to  encourage  this 
move  to  metal  container  manufacturers. 

A  letter  to  the  Plain  Dealer  is  Included  to 
give  an  Idea  of  the  problems  of  recent  pro- 
grams to  recycle  metals.  The  following  Is  an 
excerpt  from  an  ecology  kit  distributed  by 
the  National  Can  Company : 

Q.  Can  a  can  collection  center  pay  for 
Itself? 

A.  With  the  exception  of  centers  taking 
aluminum  cans  only,  the  cost  of  running  a 
can  collection  center  will  exceed  the  value 
of  the  metal  scrap  collected.  The  cost  for 
equipping,  manning,  advertising,  and  freight 
for  a  well -managed  center  can  be  expected 
to  be  a  $200  a  ton  above  the  cost  of  the  cans 
collected. 

PAPER    AND     GLASS 

While  there  are  no  exact  figures  available 
currently,  there  are  discriminatory  freight 
rates  against  paper  and  glass.  A  removal  of 
these  unfair  freight  rates  will  stimulate  a 
demand  for  products  made  from  recycled 
materials. 
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Cleveland.  Ohio, 

April  14,  1971. 
Mr.  Thomas  Vail, 
£<ilfor.  The  Plain  Dealer, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mb.  Vail:  On  Thursday,  April  8,  the 
Continental,  American,  National,  and  Heekln 
can  companies  released  Information.  In  a 
press  conference  at  the  Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel,  concerning  a  can  collection  program. 
Before  this  release  the  Recycling  Council 
had  access  to  Information  from  the  com- 
panies concerning  their  program.  With  this 
advantage  the  Recycling  Council  was  able 
to  draw  some  conclusions  concerning  the 
feasibility  of  the  said  program. 

First  and  most  obvious,  the  centers  men- 
tioned are  collection,  not  recycling,  centers. 
The  cans  have  to  be  shipped  to  Vulcan  Ma- 
terials, a  de-tinnlng  mill  In  Pittsburgh.  The 
minimum  freight  rate  for  one  gondola  to 
Pittsburgh  is  approximately  three  hundred 
dollars.  (This  Is  based  on  an  80,000  pound 
minimum  rate. )  Vulcan  Materials  has  agreed 
to  pay  $20  a  ton  for  metal  cans;  unbaled 
and  delivered  to  their  mill  In  Pittsburgh. 
They  want  no  aerosol  cans,  no  can  lids,  and 
no  aluminum  In  the  gondola.  National  Can 
Company,  at  5200  Harvard,  said  they  plan  no 
separation.  In  National  Can  Company's  esti- 
mation, they  win  be  able  to  fit  thirty  tons  of 
flattened  cans  In  one  railroad  gondola.  The 
Recycling  Council's  estimation  puts  the 
figure  closer  to  ten  tons.  The  freight.  In  the 
first  estimation  would  be  thirty  dollars  a  ton. 
The  can  companies  have  agreed  to  pay 
ten  dollars  a  ton  to  the  ecology  groups. 
If  the  companies  can  get  thirty  tons 
on  one  gondola  they  will  break  even,  not 
counting  any  loading  cost  or  the  cost  of 
yard  space.  If  only  ten  tons  are  put  on  the 
gondola  the  loss  will  be  ten  dollars  a  ton 
before  any  operating  costs  are  figured  In. 
This  Is  economically  unfeasible. 

Another  factor  that  has  to  be  considered 
Is  the  amount  of  energy  that  has  to  be 
expended  to  transport  the  cans  to  the  col- 
lection site.  The  Recycling  Council  points 
out  that  If  the  program  expends  more  energy 
than  It  saves  It  Is  "ecologically  unsound." 

Concerning  the  can  situation  the  Recy- 
cling Council  feels  two  things  have  to  be 
taken  care  of  before  a  can  reclamation  pro- 
gram can  be  successful. 

1.  The  elimination  of  discriminatory 
freight  rates  on  hauling  metal  scrap. 

2.  The  Introduction  of  mono-metallic  cans. 
Aluminum;  very  valuable  by  itself;  contam- 
inates the  steel,  thus  limiting  Its  recycling 
potential.  The  tin  coating  on  food  cans  cre- 
ates the  need  for  a  de-tinnlng  mill.  The 
argxmaent  against  mono-metallic  cans  Is  the 
fact  that  the  aluminum  and  tin  can  be 
burnt  ofr  In  the  steel  furnaces.  The  Recycling 
Council  simply  states  that  the  steel  mills  are 
not  doing  this  now  and  have  expressed  no 
Intention  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

The  Recycling  Council  would  like  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  recycling  of  solid  waste 
Your  help  is  needed. 
Sincerely, 

Todd  Gross, 
The  Recycling  Council. 

Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Garfield.  N.J.,  March  29,  1971. 
Mr.  Todd  Gross, 
South  Euclid.  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Gross:  I  trust  the  foUowlng 
information  will  be  responsive  to  your  In- 
quiry of  March  23rd.  We  sell  our  finished 
product  at  $7.00  beneath  the  Canadian  news- 
print market  price  making  our  current  price 
•146.00  per  ton.  We  purchase  old  newspaper 
for  varying  amounts  depending  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

Currently,  we  are  paying  $26.00  In  the  east, 
$29.95  m  the  midwest,  and  $25.00  per  ton  on 
the  west  coast,  for  old  news  delivered  to  our 
mill  from  the  local  market  area.  Our  Gar- 
field mlU  manufactures  about  160,000  tons 
per  year,  with  the  Alslp,  ruinols  and  Pomona 
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caUfornla  mlUs  producing  about  100.000  tons 
each.  The  Garfield  mill  has  two  paper  ma- 

The  virgin  mills  have  managed  over  the 
vears  to  obtain  favorable  freight  rates  for 
their  product  which  are  about  three  times 
cheaper  than  the  rates  for  hauling  secondary 
fibers  The  National  Association  of  Secondary 
Materials  industries,  Inc..  at  330  Madison 
Ave.,   New   York,    can    provide    specifics    on 

Our  largest  customers  in  the  east  are  the 
Newark  Evening  News,  the  Boston  Globe. 
Boston  Herald,  Newsday,  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  Washington  Post,  New  York  Post,  and 
Baltimore  Sun.  ...   „    , 

In  the  midwest,  we  sell  nearly  one  half  of 
our  production  to  the  Chicago  Sun  Times, 
and  Chicago  Dally  News  because  their  parent 
company,  Field  Enterprises,  Is  a  partner  with 
Garden  State  In  that  paper  mill  (FSC  Paper 
Corporation).  .    ^     .^     « 

On  the  west  coast,  we  Include  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  the  Long  Beach  Inde- 
oendent  Press-Telegram,  the  Oakland  Trib- 
une, the  San  Bernadino  Sun  Telegram,  the 
Riverside  Press  Enterprise,  the  Sacramento 
Bee  the  Las  Vegas  Review  Journal  and  Las 
Vegas  Sim.  and  the  Phoenix  Republic  Ga- 
zette among  some  80  customers.  In  all.  Gar- 
den State  and  FSC  Paper  Corporation  serve 
nearly  200  customers  coast  to  coast. 

Regarding  recycled  stetlonery.  I  suggest 
you  contact  Bergstrom  Press  In  Neenah, 
Wisconsin. 

I  am  Including  some  literature  concerning 
our  firm  as  you  requested. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Hancock, 
Director  of  Paper  Stock  Procurement. 

Garden  State  Paper  Co..  Inc.. 

Garfield.  N.J..  March  29, 1971. 
Mr.  Todd  Gross, 
South  Euclid,  Ohio 

Dear  Mr.  Gross:  The  Garden  State  Paper 
Co.  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Media  General  Inc., 
Is  the  only  company  In  the  world  manufac- 
turing newsprint  entirely  from  old  news- 
papers. The  process  was  developed  during 
the  1950's,  and  our  first  mill  was  opened  in 
Garfield  in  1961. 

Since  that  time,  a  second  paper  machine 
has  been  Installed  in  the  Garfield  mill,  and 
two  other  machines  have  been  built,  one  in 
Pomono.  California  and  the  other  in  Alslp, 
Illinois,  just  outside  of  Chicago.  The  Alslp 
facility  is  known  as  the  FSC  Paper  Corpora- 
tion, and  is  a  Joint  venture  with  Field  Enter- 
prises. Inc. 

Garden  State  does  not  purchase  newspaper 
directly  from  the  general  public  at  this  time, 
but  depends  on  brokerage  firms  to  supply  Its 
mills.  In  the  east,  we  purchase  our  pai>w 
from  Bruno  &  D'EUa  of  Hackensack,  N.J.,  and 
Great  Eastern  Packing  and  Paper  Stock  Cor- 
poration of  Roselle,  N.J. 

The  Alslp  mill  piuchases  Its  paper  from 
Pioneer  Paper  Stock  Division.  Container  Cor- 
poration of  America  In  Chicago,  and  on  the 
West  Coast,  the  Pomona  mill  deals  with 
Garden  State  Fiber  Company.  Inc.  of  Po- 
mona, California. 

We  purchase  only  newspaper.  Magazines 
contain  non-soluble  glues  In  their  bindings 
and  a  clay  coating  representing  about  25% 
of  Its  weight,  that  washes  away  during  the 
repulplng  process.  Since  we  buy  paper  by 
weight,  the  25%  weight  loss  is  unacceptable. 

In  order  to  stimulate  a  reliable  flow  of 
newspaper  to  our  mills,  we  have  encouraged 
municipal  leaders  to  consider  the  advantages 
to  their  communities  of  asking  residents  to 
keep  old  news  out  of  the  garbage.  By  separat- 
ing newspaper  from  the  trash,  a  municipal- 
ity's garbage  volume  can  be  substantially  re- 
duced since  newspaper  can  represent  as  much 
IS  40%  of  a  homeowner's  garbage  yield.  LocEil 
groups  can  then  be  organized  to  collect  the 
paper  using  the  proceeds    as  regular  Income. 

In  addition,  the  salvage  of  old  newspaper 
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represents  an  Important  contribution  to  the 
nation's  conservation  effort.  Each  year  we 
save  m  excess  of  5  million  trees. 

Finally,  there  is  no  better  way  In  our  opin- 
ion for  an  organization  to  raise  funds  than 
through  a  wei;  organized  paper  drive,  pri- 
marily because  no  Initial  outlay  of  funds  Is 
necessary  to  gutu-antee  success. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  information  will  be 
useful  to  you.  If  you  shotUd  desire  any  addi- 
tional assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me. 

Yours  ve^y  truly. 
Garden    State    Paper    Co.,    Inc., 
William  E.  BCancock, 
Director  of  Paper  Stock  Procurement. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer] 
What  To  Do  With  the  Discards 
If  you're  ready  to  do  something  about  the 
pollution  problem — Instead  of  just  talking 
about  It — here  are  a  few  carefully  selected 
collection  centers.  Clip  the  list  and  keep  It 
close  to  the  place  in  your  house  where  trash 
collects. 

PAPER 

Packaging  Corp.  of  America.  3400  Vega 
Avenue  S.W..  961-5060.  Newspaper,  corru- 
gated boxes,  cardboard.  Can  be  loose,  tied,  or 
put  m  grocery  bags  or  boxes.  Forty  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  for  paper.  50  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  for  corrugated  board  (prices 
fluctuate  with  market  conditions).  Hours: 
Monday  through  Friday,  7  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  (cor- 
rugated only  until  noon  on  Friday;  Elaturday, 
7  to  9  a.m.  for  corrugated.  7  to  11  a.m.  for 
newspaper. 

Parking  lot  of  Taylor  School,  Superior 
and  South  Taylor  Roads,  Cleveland  Heights, 
after  May  1.  Every  Saturday  10  to  6,  382-945. 
Newspapers  and  magazines.  Please  separate 
them.  Tie  up  or  put  Into  paper  grocery  bags. 

Volunteers  of  America,  281-5100.  Call  for 
home  pickup.  Monday  through  Friday  after 
8:30  a.m.  Newspapers  only.  Tie  up  or  put  Into 
paper  bags. 

GLASS 

Basslchls  Glass  Co..  2323  W.  3d  Street 
(make  half -left  turn  before  east  end  of 
Loraln-Carnegle  Bridge,  follow  Commercial 
Hill  down  to  bottom,  turn  left,  drive  >4 
mile.)  Deposits  can  be  made  any  time.  Sep- 
arate clear,  brown,  and  green  bottles.  Make 
sure  they  are  free  of  metal  caps  or  rings. 
No  window  or  plate  glass.  Put  In  bags  or  boxes 
and  deposit  at  place  marked  outside  company 
offices. 

Berea  City  Hall,  Berea.  Next  coUectlon  Sat- 
urday, April  24,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  CoUectlon 
is  one  Saturday  a  month,  generally  last.  Call 
243-2227  for  Information.  Same  instructions 
as  above. 

ALUMINT7M 

Shaker  Lakes  Nature  Center,  2600  South 
Park  Boulevard,  Shaker  Heights,  321-6936. 
Dally  collection,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Aluminum 
only — frozen  food  trays,  Ballantlne  beer 
cans,  etc.  No  foil.  (Pure  alvimlnum  cans  are 
nonmagnetic  and  seamless;  most  soft  drink 
or  beer  cans  are  bimetal.) 

Alcoa,  210  Harvard  Avenue,  Newburgh 
Heights,  641-3600.  Next  collection,  Saturday. 
April  24.  8  a.m.  to  noon.  For  other  dates, 
call  to  schedule  Saturday  times.  Same  in- 
structions as  above. 

other  metals 

Continental  Can  Co..  23500  Corbln  Drive, 
Bedford  Heights,  696-7600.  Monday  through 
Friday,  7  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Bins  are  always 
available  for  small  quantities  of  drop-offs. 
Any  cans  (except  aerosol),  and  all  should  be 
cleaned  out,  paper-label  removed,  tops  and 
bottoms  taken  out  and  the  can  squashed  flat. 

National  Can  Corp.,  5200  Harvard  Avenue, 
271-6460.  Collection  times:  Monday  and 
Thursday,  9  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Same  Instruc- 
tions as  above. 

Academy  Iron  and  Metal  Co.,  3500  W. 
140th  Street,  941-8400.  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, 8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Saturday.  8  a.m.  to 
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noon.  All  cans,  aluminum,  bimetal,  but 
should  be  separated.  Also  takes  clean  foil, 
rusty  rakes  and  tricycles,  wrought  iron,  and 
other  obsolete  metal  scrap. 

These  two  can  companies  are  making  their 
first  venture  Into  the  ecology  field.  Their  ef- 
forts are  useful  but  wotild  be  more  tiseful  If 
they  switched  to  manufacturing  single-metal 
cans  In  the  first  place.  Happy  Earth  Day  I  Re- 
member :  Earth  Day  Is  forever. 


THE  NONDETERRENT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Alsop  recently  authored  a  highly 
important  column  aptly  entitled  "The 
Nondeterrent."  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
the  Soviet  deterrent  he  is  writing  about, 
but  rather  our  deterrent. 

Mr.  Alsop  points  out  that  despite  the 
statements  which  have  been  issued  from 
the  White  House  showing  the  contradic- 
tions inherent  in  a  strategic  force  pos- 
ture based  on  the  concept  of  "assured 
destruction" — a  force  structure  designed 
to  strike  only  at  enemy  population  cen- 
ters and  "soft"  military  targets— that,  in 
truth,  "assured  destruction"  is  still  the 
posture  on  which  we  are  basing  our  nu- 
clear strategic  planning. 

Mr.  Alsop  then  goes  on  to  draw  out  the 
implications  of  its  approach  to  strategic 
planning  using  a  very  likely  case,  if  pres- 
ent trends  continue,  in  which  the  Soviets 
achieve  the  capability  to  severely  de- 
grade our  land  based  ICBM  and  B-52 
forces  while  holding  their  8S-11  ICBM's, 
of  which  they  currently  have  900  in 
hardened  silos,  in  reserve.  At  that  point 
the  President  has  the  choice  of  either 
utilizing  that  portion  of  our  Polaris- 
Poseidon  force  which  has  not  been  de- 
stroyed in  port  to  strike  back  against 
Soviet  cities,  thus  bringing  total  destruc- 
tion Eigainst  our  own  cities  as  the  Soviets 
launch  their  SS-11  countercity  reserve 
force,  or  accepting  a  "Czechoslovakian 
solution."  It  should  be  recalled  that  the 
Polaris-Poseidon  SLBM's  do  not  have 
the  capability  to  destroy  hardened  SS- 
11  "s. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  what  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  "worst  case." 
A  worst  case  is  one  in  which  aU  our 
forces  do  not  work  at  all  and  the  Soviet 
forces  all  work  perfectly.  This  is  rather 
a  case,  given  a  certain  strategic  force 
relationship,  in  which  both  sides'  forces 
work  adequately.  It  is  a  Ukely  case  based 
on  the  trends  which  we  see  operant 
today. 

Another  eventuality  which  could  come 
to  pass  through  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trine of  "assured  destruction,"  which  is 
simply  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
United  States  will  deny  itself  those  weap- 
ons which  can  be  used  to  damage  the 
Soviet  offensive  striking  weapons  prior 
to  their  lavmch  thus  limiting  a  good  part 
of  any  future  war  to  an  area  of  the  world 
other  than  the  continental  United 
States,  was  recently  brought  to  light  by 
Prof.  Eugene  Wigner  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 
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Professor  Wigner  is  one  of  our  mo6t 
renowned  physicists.  He  is  one  of  the 
men  who  designed  and  tested  the  world's 
first  atomic  pile  and  has  received  awards 
such  as  the  Enrico  Permi  Award,  Atoqis 
for  Peace  Award.  Nobel  Prize  for  Physl<^, 
National  Science  Medal,  and  so  forth,  i 

Professor  Wigner.  writing  in  the  Julir- 
August  1970  issue  of  Survive  magazine, 
postulated  a  situation  based  on  tjie 
Soviet  Union's  successful  evswuatlon  Of 
their  cities  and  a  UJS.  force  structure 
lacking  the  capability  to  degrade  Soviet 
offensive  striking  weapons  prior  jto 
launch;  that  Is,  "assured  destructloa." 
Since  the  Soviets  put  a  good  deal  of  em- 
phasis on  both  military  and  civilian  clfll 
defense  procedures  it  would  be  highjly 
unrealistic  to  overlook  a  contingency  In 
which  they  put  what  they  are  practicing 
Into  action.  I 

Dr.  Wigner  made  his  calculations  ^n 
the  basis  of  three  assvunptloos  whlih 
would  give  us  the  ability  to  Inflict  the 
highest  nimiber  of  civilian  casxialties.  He 
gives  us  the  best  possible  case  follow^ig 
the  "assured  destruction"  targeting  doc- 
trine. The  McNamara  regime  conslderW 
assured  destruction,  the  guarantee  that 
the  Soviets  would  not  attack,  as  Uf. 
capability  to  destroy  20  to  30  percent  of 
the  civilian  population  of  the  UJ3jS.|1. 
and  50  to  70  percent  of  its  Industry  afttr 
first  absorbing  a  Soviet  first  strike.  These 
assimiptlons  were  that,  first,  the  Sovtet 
strike  against  our  weapons  systems 
would  have  no  degrading  effect  whatso- 
ever; second,  the  Soviet  antimissile  de- 
fense system  Is  completely  inoperative; 
and  third,  we  target  our  strategic  f  oroes 
solely  on  evacuated  civilians  and  for^o 
any  soft  military  or  industrial  targets.. 

Dr.  Wigner  concludes  that  given  thepe 
three  assumptions,  which  make  for  our 
best  case  under  the  doctrine  of  "assured 
destruction,"  we  would  destroy  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  the  Soviet  civilian 
population.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  20 
to  30  percent  postulated  as  necessary  to 
deter  the  Soviets.  In  fact,  our  retaliatory 
capability,  given  successful  Soviet  evacu- 
ation of  their  cities,  would  Infilct  loss 
casualties  on  the  Soviets  than  they  totk 
diuing  World  War  n  from  the  Germans 
and  actually  less  than  the  Soviet  Cmh- 
mimists  have  inflicted  upon  their  own 
people  In  their  efforts  to  consolidate  th«lr 
rule. 

Both  the  Alsop  case  and  the  Wigner 
case  result  directly  from  the  United 
States  self-denial  of  the  weapons  neces- 
sary to  deny  guaranteed  prelaunch  si|r- 
vlval  to  the  Soviet  offensive  weapons  a^d 
our  refusal  to  adequately  respond  to  the 
growing  Soviet  nuclear  force  threat  by 
regaining  and  maintaining  clear  nuclear 
superiority.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  are  not  worst  cases  postulated 
simply  to  frighten  people,  but  rather 
easily  conceivable  possibilities  based  ^ 
a  realistic  evaluation  of  prevaill|kg 
trends.  , 

As  was  pointed  out  by  members  of  the 
President's  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  jtn 
the  supplemental  report: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  an  unpredlctft- 
ble  and  aggressive  power,  certainly  for  tie 
past  30  years.  It  has  acted  with  stealth,  sur- 
prise and  riuhlessneae — when  It  attackrd 
Poland  In  concert  with  Nazi  Germany:  when 
tt  aub^ue«t«d  Ita  allle*.  Hungary  and  CzecihiD- 
Blovakla:  and  when  It  moved  to  deploy  m|8- 
sllea  In  Cuba. 
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The  Soviet  Union  has  been  making  a  mais- 
slvo  effort,  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  own 
resources  or  any  extM-nal  threat,  to  acquire 
and  extend  strategic  nuclear  superiority  over 
the  U.S.  Its  record  of  feverish  military  fM-epa- 
ratlon  Is  unequaled  since  Hitler — determined 
upon  conquest — structured  his  Wehrmacht 
for  World  War  n.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
aho^n  an  almost  paranoiac  hostility  toward 
America  and  "capitalist  Imfjerallsm,"  as  evi- 
denced by  Its  consistently  hostile  conduct  In 
every  arena  of  International  affairs  and  by 
Its  {jervaslve  antl-Amerlcan  propaganda  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Only  the  reckless  or  the  naive  would  nego- 
tiate with  such  an  adversary  except  with  the 
greatest  caution  and  skepticism.  Likewise,  we 
would  indeed  risk  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try if  defense  planning  and  funding  are 
predicated  on  assumptions  or  hopes  as  to 
the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree 
to  mutually  fair  and  enforceable  disarma- 
ment. 

The  articles  by  Joseph  Alsop  and  Prof. 
Eugene  Wigner  follow: 

THX    NONOrrERHENT 

(By  Joseph  Alaop) 

OrruTi  Are  Forc«  Base,  OttAHA,  Nra. — The 
strategy  of  "assured  destruction"  Is  still  the 
ofBclal  basis  of  U.S.  nuclear-strategic  plan- 
ning. But  "assured  destruction"  is  also  held 
to  be  illogical,  erroneous  and  phony  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  also  by 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
here  at  Offutt,  who  have  the  actual  Job  of 
implementing  this  strategy  of  "assured  de- 
struction." 

If  these  statements  sound  insanely  remote 
from  normal  American  affairs,  the  answer  Is, 
of  course,  that  they  are  Indeed  remote.  Ev- 
erything is  automatically  remote,  that  has  to 
do  with  the  hideous  new  weapons  that  m.od- 
ern  science  has  made  available  to  the  giant 
powers. 

The  question  is,  however,  whether  this  re- 
moteness can  be  permanently  maintained. 
Here,  the  central  fact  to  face  is  that  the 
simple  mechanics  of  the  historical  process 
have  been  radically  changed  by  these  new 
weapons. 

The  change  Is  greater,  in  truth,  than  that 
which  occurred  when  the  Bronze  Age  fol- 
lowed the  Stone  Age,  or  the  Iron  Age  followed 
the  Bronze  Age.  It  even  exceeds  the  change 
when  the  Industrial  revolution  once  again 
made  obsolete  all  former  mKhods  of  making 
war. 

The  essence  of  the  change  wrought  by  the 
new  weapons  is  really  rather  simple.  For 
world  empire  In  the  last  half  of  the  Twenti- 
eth Century,  you  do  not  need  Indian  armies, 
or  governors  general  in  plumed  hats,  or  any 
of  the  rest  of  the  outmoded  apparattis  of 
old  fashioned  western  imperialism.  You  need 
only  one  tiling,  an  effective  nuclear  monop- 
oly! 

If  the  Soviet  Unioo  ever  gains  such  a  mo- 
nopoly, the  experience  of  the  unhappy  Cze- 
choslovaks can  be  rather  easUy  repeated, 
world-wise.  It  will  not  then  be  a  question  of 
Imposing  a  docile  Gustave  Husak,  to  rule  as 
the  Kremlin  commands  In  Prague.  It  will 
then  be  a  question,  rather,  of  men  like  Gu- 
stave Husak  being  Imposed,  to  rule  as  the 
Kremlin  chooises  In  Paris,  London.  Washing- 
ton and  any  other  capital  the  Kremlin  fan- 
cies. 

If  you  think  about  It.  this  enormous 
change  in  the  basic  historical  situation 
places  this  country  in  an  exceedingly  exposed 
position.  The  U.S.,  and  the  U.S.  esseJiUally 
alone,  now  stands  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  world  empire.  This  is  because  the  U.S. 
alone  Is  a  serious  obstacle  to  world-wide 
Soviet  nuclear  monof>oly. 

These  are  the  reasons.  In  turn,  for  the  ex- 
treme danger  in  basing  everything  on  this 
strategy  of  "assured  destruction",  above- 
mentioned.  It  is  not  just  that  the  strategy  is 
not  credited  by  the  President,  or  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Strategic  Air  Conmiand  here  at 
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Offutt.  The  real  flaw  Is  that  the  strategy  can- 
not possibly  seem  credible  to  the  Soviets. 

Speaking  of  "assured  destruction".  Presi- 
dent Nixon  told  the  Congress  on  9  March, 
this  year,  "I  miist  not  be — and  my  successors 
must  not  be — limited  to  the  Indiscriminate 
mass  destruction  of  enemy  civilians  as  the 
sole  possible  response  to  challenges.  This  Is 
especially  so  when  that  response  involves 
the  likelihood  of  triggering  nuclear  attacks 
on  our  own  pvopulation." 

The  President  could  hardly  have  stated 
more  cogently  the  reasons  that  this  strategy 
of  "assured  destruction"  can  never  seem 
credible  to  the  Soviets.  These  are  reasons,  in 
fact,  that  mean  we  are  rapidly  moving  to- 
wards having  a  deterrent  that  will  not  deter. 

Consider  the  situation  schematically,  and 
you  will  soon  see  how  this  works.  To  begin 
with  the  Soviets  have  been  making  enor- 
mous, highly  Impressive  efforts  to  gain  the 
oapabUlty  of  breaking  the  bcMJk  of  our  main 
deterrent,  the  Mlnuteman  missile  system. 
They  have  also  been  making  similar  efforts 
to  gain  the  capability  of  knocking  out  SAC's 
bomber  force. 

Suppose,  then,  that  these  efforts  are  per- 
mitted to  succeed.  Still  speaking  schemati- 
cally, suppose  that  the  back  of  the  U.S.  deter- 
rent Is  broken,  mainly  by  a  first  strike  of  the 
huge  Soviet  SS-fl  missiles.  In  theory,  our 
nuclear  submarine  fleet  would  still  give  the 
President  the  option  of  "assiired  destruction" 
our  oflUcal  strategy  calls  for. 

But  In  practice,  what  would  be  the  Presi- 
dent's real  option?  Would  he  hurl  against 
the  Soviet  population  centers  a  few  scores  of 
Polaris  and  Poseldorn  missiles,  with  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  this  would  cause  our 
population  centers  to  be  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  huge  numbers  of  SS-11  and  other  missiles 
the  Soviets  would  still  have  in  reserve?  Would 
he  wipe  out  the  American  people.  In  fact,  for 
the  sake  of  inadequate  retaliation? 

The  answer  Is,  of  course,  that  no  President 
In  bis  senses  would  do  anything  of  the  sort. 
"ITie  time  of  Husak-govemment  In  WasUng- 
ton  would  thus  have  come.  So  the  further 
answer  Is  that  we  very  badly  need  a  brand 
new  national  strategy. 
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The  Mtth  of  "Assttbed  Destkuction" 
(By  Eugene  P.  Wigner) 

A  larg^  part  of  our  public  and  much  of  our 
mUltary  consider  civil  defense  preparations 
vmnecessary  because  they  believe  we  can  rely 
on  the  "assured  destruction"  doctrine.  This 
doctrine  tells  us  that,  even  after  being  sub- 
jected to  a  first  strike,  our  t(xcm  can  inflict 
such  damage  on  the  assailant  that  his  de- 
struction as  a  nation  is  assured.  Hence,  no 
nation  will  ever  attack  us  or  even  threaten 
us  with  an  attack.  The  purpose  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  expose  this  doctrine  of  "assured 
destruction"  as  a  myth.  It  became  a  myth 
principally  as  a  result  of  the  elaborate  prep- 
arations which  were  undertaken  by  the  USSR 
to  evacuate  Its  cities.  If  such  an  evacuation 
were  carried  out  before  a  confrontation  Is 
precipitated,  ovir  deterrent  based  on  the 
threat  to  the  Soviet  urban  population  would 
have  evaporated. 

Underestimating  the  effectiveness  of  de- 
fense— In  the  present  case  the  civil  defense 
and  city  evacuation  plans  of  the  USSR — is  al- 
most as  conomon  a  mistake  as  preparing  de- 
fenses against  the  enemy  tactics  of  the  pre- 
ceding war.  Thus,  before  the  First  World  War, 
it  was  taken  as  axiomatic  that  the  outcome 
would  be  determined  one  way  or  the  other 
within  three  weeks  beca\ise  the  offensive 
power  of  at  least  one  of  the  parties  would 
overwhelm  the  defense  of  the  other.  Yet  the 
trenches  protected  the  troops  of  both  sides 
and  stalled  the  progress  of  the  attacker  tar 
four  years.  As  to  the  Second  World  War,  psy- 
chologist Janls  observes.'  "prior  to  World  War 
IT,  government  circles  in  Britain  believed 
that,  if  their  cities  were  subjected  to  heavy 
air  raids,  a  high  percentage  of  the  bombed 
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dvUlan  population  would  break  down  men- 
»gUy  and  become  chronically  neurotic.  This 
beUef ,  based  on  predictions  made  by  various 
Bpeclallsts.  proved  to  be  a  myth."  Indeed,  the 
rtSles  of  horror,  the  subject  of  a  variety  of 
books  before  the  Second  World  War,  deplet- 
ing the  utter  hopelessness  of  people  roaming 
the  streets,  their  disorientation  and  help- 
lessness, must  have  deeply  affected  every 
reader.  Yet,  when  the  attacks  came,  the  air 
nad  shelters  proved  to  be  very  effective — 
effective  not  only  emotionally  by  preventing 
the  breakdown  of  morale  anticipated  by 
juUs'  "specialists,"  but  also  physlcaUy  by 
providing  a  remarkable  degree  of  protection. 

THI    XfTBCTTVKNKSS    OF    OXFKNSX:    II .8.    DOUBTS 
VUUBT7B    BOVOrr    CONFIDKNCX 

The  situation  now  Is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  before  World  War  n.  Both  our  mlUtary 
and  our  public  give  credence  to  statements 
by  those  who  grossly  exaggerate  the  power  of 
offense  over  defense.  They  tell  us  that  we  can 
do  little  or  nothing  to  protect  the  civilian 
population  against  the  effects  of  nuclear 
weapons.  In  the  USSR,  on  the  other  hand, 
clTll  defense  has  the  wholehearted  endorse- 
ment of  the  military,  and  belief  In  its  effec- 
tiveness with  which  the  Soviet  government 
has  developed  protection  for  its  people.' 

The  publications  in  the  USSR  do  not  con- 
ceal the  terrible  nature  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Thus,  the  article  of  General  Chuykov,' 
which  forms  one  of  the  bases  of  this  article, 
gives  a  fair  and,  In  fact,  unusually  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  effects  of  these  weapons.  One  can 
only  wish  that  all  our  people  were  familiar 
with  this  article.  However,  It  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  "there  Is  no  poison  for  wht<A 
there  cannot  be  an  antidote,  nor  C8ai  there  be 
a  weapon  against  which  there  is  no  defense. 
Althoxigh  the  weapons  we  have  examined  are 
mass  weapons  .  .  .  they  wUl  not  affect  masses 
but  only  those  who  neglect  the  study,  msts- 
tery,  and  use  of  defense  measures." 
soTirr  BUBvrvAi.  mxastbes 
Indeed,  as  readers  of  Survive  well  know, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  well  ahead  of  us  In 
shelter  construction.  According  to  Podchu- 
farov,*  the  length  of  their  subway  tunnels  is 
by  now  130  miles.  Even  though  they  surely 
exaggerate  when  claiming  that  all  the  sub- 
ways In  the  USSR  are  "safe"  in  the  case  of 
nuclear  attack,  it  Is  true  that  they  have  hard- 
ened subways  and  these  provide  not  only 
fallout  but  also  very  good  blast  protection — 
much  better  than  any  of  the  public  shelters 
in  our  country. 

The  public  shelters  In  the  cities  of  the 
USSR  are,  nevertheless,  designed  to  protect 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  population — 
those  whose  services  would  remain  indis- 
pensable even  during  a  conflict.  What  then 
renders  our  theory  of  assured  destruction 
truly  a  myth?  The  USSR's  extensive  plans 
for  evacuation  of  cities.  These  are  barely 
more  than  two  years  old,  yet  they  extend  to 
all  details — often,  it  seems,  to  a  ridiculous 
extent.  However,  their  principal  lines  are 
simply  and  clearly  formulated.  The  decision 
to  evacuate  "will  be  announced  by  radio, 
television,  published  In  the  press  (note  this) , 
or  brought  to  you  at  your  place  of  work  or 
residence."  People  are  expected  to  take  along 
only  what  is  most  necessary,  not  more  than 
110  lbs.  per  person.  The  evacuation  plaiu, 
communicated  to  all  city  residents,  specify 
the  collection  point  where  transportation 
win  be  provided  for  them.  At  the  destination, 
food,  lodging,  shelter,  work,  medical  services, 
will  be  available.  Mall  will  be  automatically 
redirected  to  reach  people  at  the  evacuation 
point  rather  than  at  their  city  residence. 
Plans  are  also  formulated  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  sick  and  infirm  persons — even  for 
women  who  have  Just  given  birth  to  a  child. 
Some  of  the  plans  appear  to  be  too  detailed. 

KFFSCTTVZ    OF    EVACDATION 

How  effectively  would  the  ev?cuatlon.  If 
carried  out  completely,  reduce  the  casual- 
'-lea  and  thus  negate  our  "assured  destruc- 
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tlon"?  It  Is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  figure 
for  this  becau:se  the  total  number  of  casual- 
ties depends  on  several  factors.  Chief  among 
these  are  (a)  the  extent  of  the  success  of 
the  USSR  first  strike  In  reducing  our  re- 
taliatory capability,  I.e.,  In  destroying  some 
of  our  mlssUe  sites,*  (b)  the  effectiveness  of 
the  USSR  baUlstlc  missile  defense  In  de- 
stroying the  missiles  which  we  can  launch 
after  absorbing  a  first  strike,  (c)  otir  own 
targretlng  doctrine,  whether  under  the  con- 
ditions outlined,  we  would  aim  at  the  re- 
maining missile  sites  In  the  USSR,  at  their 
evacuated  cities  to  cause  industrial  damage, 
or  at  the  evacuated  population.* 

Clearly,  the  maximum  number  of  casual- 
ties would  be  caused  under  the  least  likely 
assumption:  that  (a)  the  USSR  first  strike 
against  our  missile  bases  Is  without  any 
effect,  (b)  that  the  ABM  of  the  USSR  Is  en- 
tirely inoperative  and  (c)  that  we  aim  only 
at  the  evacuated  people,  disregarding  the 
cities  and  industries,  the  people  sheltered 
there,  as  well  as  the  remaining  missile  sites 
In  the  USSR.  This  last  assumption  Is,  of 
course,  least  credible . 

Under  the  assumptions  Just  made,  tiie 
USSR  hostage  level  is  easily  estimated.  The 
evacuated  people  are  Inmiune  to  two  of  the 
most  Important  effects  of  nuclear  weapons: 
fire  damage  and  fallout.  The  shelters  protect 
them  from  the  fallout  radiation  and  no 
large  fires  can  spread  In  the  countryside. 
They  are  subject  to  the  blast.  Anyway,  if 
fallout  Is  to  be  caused  the  area  subject  to  a 
certain  blast  damage  Is  reduced  to  about 
one-half.  The  total  area  which  we  can  cover 
with  a  blast  wave  of  18  psl  overpressure  Is 
19,000  square  miles.*  This  overpressure,  15 
pel.  is  far  from  the  "mean  lethal  overpres- 
sure" '  of  about  60  psl,  as  established  by  ex- 
tensive studies.*  Hence,  one  might  claim  that 
the  ntmaber  of  fatalities  which  the  USSR 
leaders  have  to  fear  is  considerably  less  than 
the  number  which  we  shall  ostein,  using  the 
adverse  assumptions  (a),  (b)  and  (c).  To 
some  extent  this  may  be  true.  However,  If 
one  considers  additional  effects,  siH*  as 
Initial  radiation,  flying  objects,  as  well  as 
damage  to  the  eardrums  which  (though  by 
no  means  lethal)  occurs  at  much  lower  over- 
pressures, the  15  psl  may  be  a  good  estimate 
for  a  "practical  mean  lethal  overpressure." 
If  evacuation  has  taken  place,  how  many 
people  will  there  be  within  the  area  of 
19,000  square  miles  In  which  we  may  be 
able  to  create  the  "practical  .mean  lethal 
overpresstire"?  This  depends  on  the  area  Into 
which  the  people  of  the  cities  will  be  dis- 
persed. Chuykov 's  aforementioned  article' 
gives  an  indication  for  this.  He  mentions  a 
"city  A,"  which  we  can  assume  to  be  Moscow, 
with  a  population  density  of  7000  per  square 
kilometer  (18,000  per  square  mile).  After 
evacuation,  the  density  would  drop  to  one 
tenth  of  these  flgures.  Since  the  population 
of  Moscow  Is  about  7.5  million,  one  obtains 
an  evacuation  area  of  3900  square  miles  or  a 
maximum  evacuation  distance  of  about  35 
miles."  This  area  then  can  be  destroyed  by 
less  than  one  half  of  our  missiles  even 
though  the  "area  coverage"  needed  for  this 
Is,  since  circles  do  not  cover  an  area  with- 
out overlap,  about  4700  square  miles. 

How  to  use  the  remaining  missiles,  with 
an  area  coverage  of  19.000—4.700=14.300 
square  miles?  The  next  largest  city  In  the 
USSR  is  Leningrad  and,  since  it  lies  on  the 
sea,  its  population  cannot  be  dispersed  as 
well  as  that  of  Moscow.  The  dispersal  area 
for  its  4  million  people  is  closer  to  2000 
square  miles  (again  using  the  maximum  dis- 
persal radius  of  35  miles) .  requiring  an  area 
coverage  of  about  2400  square  miles,  leaving 
an  area  coverage  of  11,900  square  miles  for 
the  other  large  cities.  These — Baev,  Baku, 
Karkov,  Gorky  and  Tashkent — ^have  popula- 
tions of  about  1.4  million  each.  The  disper- 
sal of  these  people  Into  areas  similar  to  that 
given  by  Chuykov  for  "city  A,"  would  give 
an  average  density  of  1.4  mllUon/3900  square 
miles,   that  is   360   per  square  mUe.  There 
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would  be  no  point  in  covering  any  of  these 
dispersal  areas  wit*  an  overlapping  pattern 
so  that  the  remaining  11.900  square  miles 
would  iriace  an  additional  4.3  million  people 
at  risk.  Together  with  the  populations  of 
Moscow  and  Leningrad,  thU  gives  7.6 -f  4  + 
4.8  =  15.8  mlllon  people  at  risk.  If  we  accept 
the  cAclal  estimate  that  about  two-thirds  of 
our  missiles  function  as  expected,  the  total 
number  of  hostages  we  may  have  in  the 
USSR  becomes  Just  about  10.5  million  people. 
This  estimate  Is  obtained  under  the  un- 
realistic assumptions  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  as 
explained  above  Actually,  the  loss  of  some 
of  our  mlssUes  to  a  first  strike,  the  destruc- 
tion of  others  by  the  missile  defense  of  the 
USSR,  and  the  fact  that  at  least  some  of  our 
own  missiles  would  be  aimed  at  Industrial, 
and  military  Installations,  would  reduce  the 
number  of  "hostages" — would  reduce  It  to 
perhaps  one-half  of  the  10.5  mUllon  figure." 
The  total  number  of  casualties  suffered  by 
the  people  of  the  U86R  in  World  War  n  was 
about  11  million. 

rVACTTATION A    PBZLXTSK   TO    CONTEONTATIONf 

There  Is  a  question  that  must  have  arisen 
In  the  reader's  mind  concerning  the  real  ef- 
fectiveness Of  evacuation  in  negating  our 
"assured  destruction"  oapabUlty.  It  concerns 
the  time  needed  for  evacuation  as  contrasted 
with  the  warning  time  of  a  missile  attack. 
The  flying  time  of  the  land-based  missiles  is 
about  30  minutes,  that  of  submarine -based 
mlBsUes  may  be  shorter.  Evacuation  of  cities 
takes  at  least  a  day — according  to  General 
Ohuykov,  the  press  Is  one  of  the  means  of 
oommunlcatlng  the  order  to  evacuate.  Hence, 
evacuation  Is  not  a  vaUd  defense  measure  " 
against  a  first  strike,  certainly  not  against 
an  unanticipated  flrst  strike.  Does  this  cir- 
cumstance revalidate  the  doctrine  of  assured 
destruction,  and  Is  It  reassuring  tn  this 
sense? 

The  answer  Is,  In  this  writer's  opinion, 
rather  the  opposite.  City  evacuation  may  not 
be  a  valid  defense  measiure  but,  should  a  first 
strike  or  a  confrontation  be  planned,  evacua- 
tion would  give  the  Initiator  a  tremendous 
advantage.  While  5%  million  lives  lost  is  a 
terrible  retribution.  Is  It  "assured  destruc- 
tion"? Is  It  8\ire  to  deter  a  nation  tiiat  lost 
twice  that  many  In  Wortd  War  II?  Can  a 
President  of  the  United  States  bargain  with 
this  deterrent  against  the  threat  of  a  first 
strike  which  can  kill  many  millions  of  Amer- 
icans? 

We  are  spending  less  than  85  cents  per  per- 
son per  year  for  clTll  defense.  We  have  hard- 
ly any  blast  shelters,  no  plans  for  evacua- 
tion, and  most  of  our  fallout  shelters  are  lo- 
cated In  cities,  exposed  to  destrucUon  by 
blast.  We  have  6Vi  million  Russian  hostages; 
the  USSR  ccm  threaten  the  destruction  of 
more  than  80  million  American  lives.  In  a 
confrontation,  our  President  would  be  In  a 
very,  very  inferior  position. 

Assured  destruction  has  become  a  mytb. 
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•  See  variouB  publications  of  the  LovelaM 
Foundation.  In  particular  Report  LF-134afl 
by  Clayton  3.  White.  See  also  DASA  repeat 
3113  by  I.  Q.  Bowen,  E.  B.  Fletcher  and  D. 
Richmond  of  the  same  Foundation. 

"  This  writer's  estimate  for  the  evacuation 
area,  before  the  article  of  reference  3  became 
available,  was  50  miles.  The  resulting  esti- 
mate of  the  maximum  casualty  flgiu-e  wiis 
then  7.6  mlUlon,  Instead  of  the  10.5  mUllon 
to  be  arrived  at  here  Actually,  the  book  of 
reference  11  supports  the  original,  hlgner 
estimate  of  dispersal  area  (p.  63) . 

"  The  estimate  given  in  the  USSR  textboi)k 
on  ClvU  Defense  (edited  by  N.  I.  Aklmov)  |ls 
about  four  times  lower  if  I  understand  tills 
passage  correctly.  | 

"According  to  the  opinion  of  the  auth<)r8 
of  the  Little  Harbor  Study,  it  is  not  a  va^ld 
defense  measvire  to  be  initiated  by  the  U^S. 
See  "The  Threat"  chapter  of  Civil  Defence, 
Little  Harbor  Report,  TID-34690.  published 
by  the  Division  of  Technical  Information, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  1969. 


HOW   TO    STOP   INFLATION 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   Nrw     TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEe 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  rJ(i. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  controlling  ia- 
flatlon  concerns  us  all.  Everyone  agrees 
that  something  must  be  done,  but  lo 
one  agrees  on  the  same  solution.  Edviln 
L.  Dale,  Jr.,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  come  up  with  one  solution! — 
■'compensation  controls" — and  his  receint 
article,  "How  To  Stop  Inflation:  Stop 
Raising  Wages,"  was  read  with  consid^- 
able  interest  on  my  part.  I  have  a  gopd 
deal  of  regard  for  E^e's  thought  prcjc- 
esses  and  objectivity,  and  I  am  pleaded 
to  include  his  article  here  in  the  Recoird 
and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion: 

(From  Look  magazine,  Feb.  23.  1971] 
How  To  Stop  Intlation  :  Stop  Raisinq  Wxdzs 
( By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr. )  I 

(Editor's  Note:  We  believe  that  the  article 
which  follows  Is  of  such  unusual  Importance 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  United 
States  that  it  merlta  the  widest  poeslble  read- 
ership. It  Is  reprinted  from  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  Magazine.) 

In  early  November,  an  emergency  board 
appointed  by  President  Nixon  to  deal  with 
the  Interminable  problem  of  labor  relatldns 
In  the  railroad  Industry  recommended  a  37 
percent  Increase  in  wages  and  benefits  ofer 
three  years.  I 

"It's  not  enough,"  said  C.  L.  Dennis,  the 
chief  union  negotiator.  ; 

A  month  earlier,  Milton  Gilbert,!  a 
thoughtful  American  economist  who  aas 
gone  to  Basel,  Switzerland,  as  research  cnef 
of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements. 
allowed  himself  the  following  remarks 
about  what  he  called  "excessive  wage  In- 
creases": 

"This  Is  the  primary  inflationary  fol 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  not  too  mxich 
to  say  that  we  are  in  the  middle  of  Ian 
International  wage  explosion. . . .  Wage  in- 
creases in  recent  years  have  become  mi)re 
and  more  an  Independent  variable  In  the 
economic  picture. . . .  The  annual  wage  rou:  id, 
usually  excessive,  has  become  part  of  our 
culture." 

The  United  States  Bvireau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics reported  early  in  December  that  the 
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average  hourly  compensation  In  the  United 
States  had  gone  up  by  about  seven  percent 
in  1970  despite  relatively  high,  and  rising, 
unemployment. 

In  late  November,  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  the  Paris-based  group  of  the 
industrial  countries,  reported  to  member  na-l 
tlons:  "While  signs  of  an  easing  of  price  In- 
creases have  become  manifest  in  more  recent 
months,  the  pressure  on  wages  seems  to 
have  strengthened  further  In  most  coun- 
tries." Speaking  of  Germany,  the  report  said, 
"It  is  possible  that  behavior  patterns  may 
have  changed  somewhat  as  a  result  of  expe- 
rience over  the  last  cycle.  ...  In  retrospect, 
union  leaders  seem  to  regret  their  modera- 
tion. .  .  ."  For  Japan:  "There  is  danger  that 
the  wage  round  in  the  spring  of  1971  might 
result  in  a  further  acceleration  In  the  wage 
increase;  in  this  case  heavy  pressures  would 
build  up  on  the  price  level."  Geoffrey  Bell,  a 
British  economist  and  former  civil  servant, 
said  in  September:  "The  recent  experience 
in  the  United  Kingdom  may  well  lead  to  the 
general  conclusion  that  the  levels  of  unem- 
ployment and  changes  in  unemployment 
have  become  less  Important  In  the  bargain- 
ing process.  .  .  .  More  generally,  we  might 
well  have  reached  the  point  at  which  the  vm- 
employment  rate  has  to  be  Increased  to  a 
level  that  is  politically  \inacceptable  before 
there  is  any  restraint  on  wage  claims." 

Back  m  the  United  States,  the  Bvireau  of 
Labor  Statistics  reported  In  late  November 
that  consumer  prices  were  5.9  percent  higher 
than  they  had  been  a  year  earlier,  despite  a 
whole  year  of  slowdown,  even  recession. 

And  a  rr">^"  whose  credentials  as  a  liberal 
Democrat  are  no  less  impressive  than  his  cre- 
dentials as  BJX  economilst,  Gardner  Ackley, 
former  chairman  of  the  Coiincil  of  Economic 
Advisers,  said  in  mid-November:  "It  seems 
crystal  clear  to  me  that  an  incomes  policy 
is  meaningless  unless — among  other  things — • 
it  aims  directly  at  reducing  excessive  wage 
gains  made  by  the  powerful  unions." 

The  proposal  here  bad  better  be  stated 
forthrlghtly  so  that  everyone  will  have  a 
chance  to  explode  in  indignation  at  the  out- 
set. Elaboration  will  come  later. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  union-bar- 
gained wage  Increases  were  a  signlflcant  In- 
flationary factor  in  the  United  States  until 
very  recent  times.  (How  many  people  recall 
that  settlements  averaged  3.5  percent  In 
1960-65?)  In  the  past.  Government  spending 
and  deficits  and  erratic  Federal  Reserve 
monetary  policy  were  the  overwhelming — 
and  essentially  the  only — cavises  of  inflation 
when  it  occurred,  which  was  by  no  means  al- 
ways. They  were  the  cause  of  the  start  of  our 
present  inflation  in  1966-68. 

Now  there  Is  something  new  at  work,  and 
It  concerns  wages — mainly,  but  not  entirely, 
vmion  wages.  It  is  an  Independent  force  for 
Inflation,  regardless  of  Government  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy,  and  it  is  international  In 
scope. 

No  conceivable  form  of  voluntary  restraint 
will  solve  the  problem.  In  part,  this  is  because 
union  leadM^  app>ear  to  believe  genuinely 
that  their  claims  are  "Just,"  and  in  part.  It  Is 
because  of  a  new  mood  in  the  American  work- 
ing force  generally. 

Public  debate  and  discussion  of  the  pres- 
ent inflation  Issue  has  been  bedeviled  by  a 
fatal  semantic  error:  the  use  of  the  term 
"price  and  wage  problem."  It  is  a  wage  prob- 
lem, and  it  will  not  be  solved  imtU  the 
"plague  on  both  your  houses"  mentality  is 
overcome.  Corporate  proflts,  no  matter  how 
measured  are  not  the  culprit  now. 

If  the  problem  is  accepted  as  one  of 
wages — and  that  is  increasingly  the  case  here 
and  abroad — the  only  solution  Is  abhorrent 
but  unavoidable.  It  Is  mandatory,  legislated 
control,  not  only  of  what  we  call  wages  but 
also  of  all  money  and  other  compensation 
earned  by  all  employees  from  employers.  That 
Is,  It  must  apply  to  the  president  of  0«neTal 
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Motors  as  well  as  a  vinioa  carpenter,  an  ad- 
vertising executive  as  well  as  a  steelworker, 
a  bank  vice  president  as  well  as  a  teamster, 
a  congressman  as  well  as  a  Federal  dvll 
servant,  a  university  professor  as  well  as  a 
policeman — and  certainly  to  a  newspaper- 
man. It  should  be  limited  to  two  years. 

Control  of  prices  and,  by  implication,  pro- 
flts is  not  needed  and  would  be  both  harmful 
and  administratively  impossible.  But  there 
would  be  control  of  dividends  because  they 
are  a  form  of  individual  Income.  Control  of 
compensation  will  bring  fairly  rapid  resiilts 
in  slowing  Inflation  without  price  controls; 
it  is  largely  self-enforcing  and  might  be  more 
"politically  acceptable"  than  It  would  appeal 
at  flrst  glance. 

The  asxismptlon  that  will  probably  appear 
most  doubtful  to  economists,  if  not  to  the 
general  public,  is  that  we  are  Indeed  living 
with  something  new  on  the  wage  front  that 
is  signlflcant  enough  to  require  action  at 
variance  with  all  our  past  thinking  and  tradi- 
tion. No  one  can  be  absolutely  sure  yet  that 
we  are  it  would  be  marvelous  If  in  1971  we 
could  have  the  unanimously  desired  expan- 
sion of  the  economy  and  at  the  same  time  a 
slowdown  In  wage  and  price  Increases.  But  Is 
this  really  likely  to  happen? 

In  examining  whether  new  forces  are  at 
work,  two  things  can  be  said.  First,  the  per- 
formance of  wages  in  the  current  mild  reces- 
sion seems  to  be  without  precedent.  With  xm- 
employment  at  flve  percent  of  the  labor  force 
and  rising  in  the  third  quarter  of  1970,  aver- 
age compensation  rose  at  the  astonishing 
annual  rate  of  7.7.  percent.  The  economy  has 
been  slowing  since  mid-19e9,  yet  compensa- 
tion has  continued  to  rise  rather  steadily 
at  around  seven  percent  and  this,  remember, 
with  only  one-quarter  of  our  labor  force 
unionized. 

Economists  are  not  of  one  mind  on 
whether  fundamentally  new  forces  are  at 
work.  But  the  words  of  Arthur  P.  Bums,  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  a 
man  who  has  spent  much  of  his  life  study- 
ing economic  history,  are  worth  noting: 

"What  I  see  clearly  is  the  need  for  our 
nation  to  recognize  that  we  are  dealing,  prac- 
tically speaking,  with  a  new  problem  .  .  . 
monetary  and  flscal  tools  are  Inadequate  for 
dealing  with  sources  of  price  inflation  such 
as  are  plaguing  us  now — that  is,  pressures  on 
costs  arising  from  excessive  wage  increases." 

In  our  hearts,  we  are  pretty  sure  that  Mr. 
Bums  Is  rlght^that  wages  will  not  start 
slowing  down  Just  because  of  some  unem- 
ployment. One  Important  reason  Is  simply 
the  duration  of  this  inflation — the  greatest 
we  have  experienced.  It  has  created,  under- 
standably, a  new  attitude  of  bitterness  and 
aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  worklngmen, 
seeing  their  past  wage  gains  slip  away,  and 
also,  apparently,  a  certain  sense  of  resigna- 
tion on  the  part  of  employers  as  both  union 
and  nonunion  workers  demand  higher  In- 
come. 

The  second  point  Is  factual.  Over  all  of 
recorded  economic  history,  with  only  brief 
periods  of  divergence,  the  price  level  has  risen 
or  stayed  level  or  declined  precisely  In  line 
with  the  unit  labor  cost,  the  cost  of  labor 
for  each  unit  of  output.  If  the  average  work- 
er, because  of  new  machines  and  better  meth- 
ods, produces  three  percent  more  each  year, 
then  average  wages  can  go  up  by  three  per- 
cent without  an  Increase  in  unit  labor  costs. 
But  If  wages  go  up  more  than  three  percent, 
unit  costs,  and  then  prices,  are  raised. 

That  basic  truth  holds  even  though  direct 
labor  costs  account  for  different  propor- 
tions of  total  costs  In  various  Industries;  the 
percentage  is  high  for  barbershops  and  rela- 
tively low  for  the  automobile  Industry.  Where 
direct  labor  costs  are  relatively  low,  other 
costs — materials,  for  Instance,  or  transpor- 
tation—are affected  by  the  price  of  labor  in 
the  service  or  supply  industries. 

To  say  that,  for  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
prices  almost  invariably  move  direcUy  with 
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unit  labor  costs  is  not  to  say  that  the  only 
cause  of  inflation — or  even  a  usual  cause — 
Is  an  upward  push  from  wages.  TypicaUy, 
prices  start  to  rise  because  of  booming  de- 
mand, which  Is  usually  caused  by  faxilty 
Qover'nment  policy,  sometimes  associated 
with  the  unwillingness  or  Inability  of  gov- 
ernments to  flnance  wars  with  higher  taxes; 
^rages  are  usually  "sucked  up"  soon  after- 
ward. This  happened  at  the  outset  of  our 
present  inflation.  The  Inflation  was  not 
started  by  a  wage  explosion. 

But  there  can  be  occasions  when  the  Inl- 
tlatmg  force  comes  from  the  wage  side,  and 
we're  now  in  what  Is  clearly  the  most  spec- 
tacular of  them.  Excess  demand  has  long 
since  disappeared  from  the  American  econ- 
omy. In  the  past,  as  the  decline  in  demand 
was  followed  by  declines  In  output  and  em- 
ployment, the  rate  of  wage  increase  fell  back 
and,  soon  afterward,  the  rate  of  Inflation. 
But  not  this  time — or  at  least  only  In  very 
minor  degree.  As  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  said  In  its  second  "inflation  alert": 

"One  of  the  best-established  facts  about 
the  American  economy  is  the  long-run  ten- 
dency for  prices  on  the  average  to  rise  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  unit  labor  cost.  .  . 
Productivity  cannot  be  counted  on  for  long 
to  rise  more  than  about  3  per  cent  per  year, 
although  this  rate  will  probably  be  exceeded 
during  the  next  year.  This  means  that  a  con- 
tinuing rate  of  Increase  of  employee  com- 
pensation per  man-hour  of  7  per  cent  per 
year  would  commit  the  economy  to  a  con- 
tinuing Inflation  rate  of  about  4  per  cent." 

Unless  something  is  done,  this  is  precisely 
what  Is  likely  to  happen.  The  labor  unions 
show  no  sign  of  moderating  their  demands, 
and  George  Meany  undoubtedly  believes  his 
propaganda  that  wages  are  not  to  blame  for 
our  troubles.  Even  If  labor  leaders  took  a  dif- 
ferent attitude,  however.  It  is  doubtful  that 
their  members  would.  For  example,  union 
printers  In  Washington  have  Just  rejected  by 
a  flve-to-one  vote  a  contract  that  would  have 
Increased  their  compensation  at  a  rate  of  13 
per  cent  a  year. 

Apart  from  the  figures,  one  has  the  "feel" 
that  something  new  is  at  work.  A  sophisti- 
cated bargainer  maintained  recently  that 
blue-collar  workers  are  taking  out  their  frus- 
trations about  the  troubling  events  In  Amer- 
ican society  In  the  one  place  they  have  pow- 
er—In  their  unions,  through  which  they 
make  very  large  wage  demands. 

What  about  proflts?  Economists  have 
never  fully  agreed  on  what  is  the  "fairest" 
measure  of  proflts.  But  In  1970.  by  Just  about 
every  measure,  profits  have  been  extraordi- 
narily low.  For  example,  when  the  final  fig- 
ures are  In,  corporate  proflts  in  1970  will 
probably  turn  out  to  have  been  the  smallest, 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product,  for 
any  year  since  World  War  n.  What  is  more, 
by  most  measures,  they  were  on  the  very  low 
Mde  in  1969.  And  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
remind  anyone  where  the  stock  market  Is 
today  compared  to  1966.  1967  or  1968. 

This  says  nothing  about  profits  In  past 
times.  It  says  nothing  about  a  "fair"  share 
between  labor  and  capital.  And  there  remains 
«  certain  amount  of  corporate  "pricing 
power"  that  can  maintain  prices  in  the  face 
of  weak  demand  or  permit  the  passing  on 
of  hl^er  wage  costs.  But  all  of  these  ancient 
arguments  do  not  change  the  fact  that  to- 
day's problem  is  not  one  of  "excessive"  prof- 
its, and  it  is  unlikely  to  be  such  a  problem 
tomorrow  either.  The  new  problem  is  wages, 
»nd  none  of  our  preconceptions  can  change 
that  fact. 

Now,  to  the  remedy  I  propose  and  the  Justi- 
fication for  It :  My  proposal  is  simply  that  the 
Government  declare  it  illegal  for  any  employ- 
er, during  the  next  two  years,  to  grant  an 
•n^loyee  an  increase  In  his  total  compensa- 
tion— chiefly  money,  but  also  such  things  as 
cwnpany  cars  or  stock  options — of  more  than 
three  percent  a  year.  A  man  or  woman  mov- 
•og  to  a  different  and  higher-paying  Job 
wuld,  of  course,  get  more,  but  otherwise, 
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from  the  executive  vice  president  to  the 
union  production  workers  nobody  could  get  a 
raise  of  more  than  three  i>ercent.  (A  law  Is 
now  on  the  books  that  permits  but  does  not 
require  the  President  to  Impose  wage  and 
other  controls.  It  was  unwanted  by  President 
Nixon  and  will  expire  at  the  end  of  March 
unless  It  is  renewed.  He  could  reqiiest  re- 
newal, retroactive  to  March  31,  thiis  effective- 
ly imposing  control  during  the  Inevitable 
delay  while  Congress  debates.) 

In  the  hope  of  winning  public  acceptance, 
it  would  make  sense  to  apply  the  controls 
with  a  modest  "progresslveness."  That  is, 
anyone  earning  $15,000  a  year  or  more  could 
get  only  two  percent;  those  at  $25,000  a  year, 
one  i>ercent:  and  those  over  $40,000,  no  in- 
crease at  all  during  the  two-year  freeze.  In 
addition,  the  Government  would  declare  a 
freeze  on  dividends:  no  increase  of  more  than 
three  percent  a  year  coiild  be  declared  by  any 
company. 

But  there  would  be  no  controls  on  prices, 
or,  by  definition,  on  proflts.  The  limit  would 
be  only  on  how  much  of  the  profits  can  be 
paid  out  to  people  In  dividends. 

The  first  beauty  of  this  somewhat  startling 
plan  is  that  It  would  have  self-interest  as  a 
strong  enforcement  feature.  No  employer 
wakes  up  in  the  morning  with  a  strong  urge 
to  raise  the  wages  of  his  labor  force  by  ten 
percent.  With  the  new  regulation,  when  he 
said  "no,"  he  woud  have  the  law  behind  him. 

This  Is  not  the  case  at  all  with  price  con- 
trol. Given  the  literally  millions  of  prices  In 
our  economy — many  of  them  refiecting  an 
Infinite  variety  of  small  differences  In  prod- 
ucts— price  control  Is  quite  Impossible  to  en- 
force fully  or  fairly.  And  self-interest  in  this 
case  is  to  cheat;  the  difference  is  crucial. 

Besides,  it  remains  as  true  as  ever  that  a 
free-price  mechanism  is  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  our  kind  of  economy.  Some 
prices  at  any  time  should  go  higher,  and  some 
would  go  higher  even  vrith  compensation 
control,  reflecting  the  shifting  composition 
of  demand  and  costs. 

If  wages  In  a  beauty  shop  or  plumbing  re- 
pair company  go  up,  even  only  three  per- 
cent, prices  have  to  rise  somewhat  becaiise 
there  is  little  or  no  way  to  improve  tech- 
nology and  hence  the  productivity  of  the 
workers.  But  in  a  highly  automated  chemi- 
cal plant  or  oil  reflnery,  wages  can  go  up  and 
prices  down — and  they  have  gone  down  In 
the  past  in  times  of  modest  wage  increases. 
It  is  impossible  and  wrong  to  have  stability 
of  every  price. 

But  doesn't  a  free  labor  market  perform 
the  same  function?  We  all  know  that  part 
of  the  labor  market  is  not  free,  in  the  sense 
of  setting  an  "economic"  wage,  because 
unions  exercise  monopoly  power. 

There  Is  more,  however.  The  chief  "clas- 
sic" reason  for  a  free  labor  market  la  to  pro- 
duce labor  mobility — to  have  wages  rise  ac- 
cording to  the  demand  for  specific  types  of 
labor.  But  we  have  now,  and  will  have  for 
another  year  and  probably  for  two,  a  slack 
labor  market.  Employers  will  not  have  to  bid 
up  wages  to  find  workers  because  so  many 
workers  are  unemployed.  Except  for  a  few 
scarce  skills,  employers  can  find  all  the  work- 
ers they  want,  as  output  expands,  at  prevail- 
ing wages.  Given  the  current  condition  of  the 
American  economy.  It  Is  simply  a  fact  that 
compensation  controls  would  not  Introduce 
the  much  feared  "distortions"  of  a  free  mar- 
ket that  price  controls  undoubtedly  would. 
The  labor  market  would  function  quite  well. 
Compensation  controls  will  work  best  when 
the  demand  for  labor  is  relatively  weak. 

In  our  present  situation,  this  Is  as  true 
for  vice  presidents  and  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians as  It  is  for  blue-collar  production 
workers.  Employers  are  already  under  much 
less  pressure  than  they  had  been  to  pay  big 
salaries  and  add  a  lot  of  company-paid  "ex- 
tras" In  order  to  attract  top-level  managers 
or  scientists  or  marketing  men.  For  the  first 
time  In  modern  memory  there  Is  a  notice- 
able (though  still  marginal)  unemployment 
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in  these  classes  of  ow  labor  force.  Ask  any 
management-placement  agency. 

What  this  means  is  that — thanks  to  market 
forces,  if  not  a  general  urge  for  "fairness" — 
compensation  control  would  really  work  at 
the  upper  levels  of  employment  as  well  as 
the  lower.  This  is,  of  course,  essential  for 
fairness.  The  urge  to  cut  costs  in  American 
business  is  now  so  great  that  we  can  be 
confident  that  compensation  control  would 
reinforce  a  motivation  already  at  work  in 
setting  the  pay  of  upper-level  personnel. 

There  is  also  the  question  whether  the 
kind  of  control  I  am  proposing  would  achieve 
what  is  after  all  its  only  objective:  a  sharp 
drop  in  the  rate  at  which  prices  are  rising. 
It  has  not  been  tried,  and  no  one  can  be  sure. 
But  there  is  some  useful  evidence. 

We  have  noted  the  remarkable  coincidence 
over  a  long  period  between  the  average  price 
level  and  average  unit  labor  costs.  By  defini- 
tion, compensation  control  would  markedly 
slow  the  rise  In  unit  labor  costs.  Why  should 
not  prices  respond  as  they  always  have? 
In  the  early  nlneteen-slxtles,  unit  labor  costs 
hardly  Increased  at  all.  and  wholesale  prices 
were  stable  (consumer  prices  rose  less  than 
1.5  percent  a  year). 

Undoubtedly,  there  would  be  some  in- 
stances— particularly  In  Industries  whose 
profits  have  been  unusually  depressed — in 
which  "business,"  whatever  that  term  might 
mean,  would  take  advantage  of  compensation 
control  to  hold  down  costs  and  go  right  on 
raising  prices.  No  one  should  expect  com- 
pensation control  to  stop  inflation  imme- 
diately. But  there  would  be  a  new  psycho- 
logical climate. 

Besides,  vast  sectors  of  this  economy  are 
highly  competitive.  (Competition  Is  the  chief 
force  for  holding  prices  in  line,  and  It  will 
continue  to  operate. 

The  public  must  expect  some  Increase  in 
proflts  next  year  as  demand  and  output 
expand  under  Government  stimulus  (proflts 
per  unit  of  output  are  now  some  20  percent 
below  their  recent  peak  in  1966).  A  rise  In 
proflps  under  a  system  of  compensation  con- 
trol would  not,  by  Itself,  Imply  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  business. 

But  even  with  some  rise  In  proflts,  one  can 
say  with  considerable  assurance  that  com- 
pensation control  would  bring  early  results 
In  slowing  the  rise  in  prices.  Without  It, 
there  Is  great  danger  that  all  the  pain  we 
have  been  going  through  In  the  effort  to 
deal  a  decisive  check  to  Inflation — rising  un- 
employment, sluggish  output,  bankruptcies 
and  the  like — will  have  been  In  vain. 

Compensaton  control  would  be  a  little 
unfair  to  some.  The  steel  workers,  who  have 
been  held  back  by  a  three-year  contract 
negotiated  in  1968  and  are  warming  up  for 
at  least  ten  percent  in  1971,  could  not  get 
it,  while  the  teamsters,  auto  workers  and 
others  already  have  "got  theirs." 

But  two  things  can  be  said.  First,  com- 
pensation control — the  three  percent  limit — 
would  apply  to  and  supersede  contract  wage 
Increases  negotiated  in  1970  for  1971  and 
1972.  The  11  percent  Increase  called  for  In 
the  New  York  newspaper  settlement  for  each 
of  those  years,  for  example,  would  be  cut 
back  to  three  percent.  Second,  there  is  an 
Inescapable  fact  of  life  that  was  pointed  out 
well  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers: 

At  any  moment  there  are  some  people  who 
have  recently  received  a  wage  or  price  in- 
crease and  some  who  have  not  but  soon  may. 
Slowing  down  the  Inflation  means  that  those 
who  come  later  will  get  smaller  wage  or  price 
Increases  than  those  who  came  earlier.  This 
may  seem  unfair  to  some,  but  there  is  no 
escape  frc^n  it.  If  everyone  in  his  turn  gets 
as  big  a  wage  or  price  Increase  as  the  biggest 
obtained  by  others  during  the  height  of  the 
Inflation,  the  inflation  will  go  on  endlessly." 

There  Is  also  a  question  about  the  sector 
of  our  economy  in  which  wages  are  prices — 
the  fees  of  such  professionals  as  doctors  and 
lawyers  and   accoimtants.   To  some  extent, 
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these  groups  are  employers  and  would  be 
affected  by  the  same  rules  as  any  other  em- 
ployer. Beyond  that.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  they,  too,  would  respond  tol  a 
new  psychological  climate  and  would  mold- 
erate  the  Increases  of  their  fees.  If  they  old 
not,  compensation  control  could  very  sobn 
be  applied  to  them,  too,  though  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  enforce  and  would  raise  some] of 
the  problems  associated  with  price  contr 

One  final  point,  almost  stunning  In 
simplicity  but  widely  unrecognized,  shot 
be  made.  In  the  period  from  1960  to  1965,]aa 
we  noted  wages  were  rising  at  only  8.5 
percent  a  year,  roughly  the  same  for  unj 
and  nonunion  employees,  which  looks  pi 
fully  small  by  today's  standards.  But  prl^s 
rose  so  little  In  that  period  that  It 
properly  be  termed  a  time  of  price  stability. 
During  that  period,  the  real  Income  of  Amfer- 
Ican  worklngmen  and  women — adjusting 
wage  Increases  for  the  change  In  prlcef — 
rose  far  faster  than  It  has  risen  In  the  in- 
flationary period  since  1965.  And  at  the  saine 
time,  corporate  profits  boomed.  Everybody 
came  out  ahead. 

A  big  question  about  compensation  c<in- 
troi  la  whether  It  oould  gain  public  and  con- 
gressional acceptance.  Organized  labor  prob- 
ably would  oppose  It,  but  labor  has  opixsied 
other  things  that  have  become  law.  The  real 
Issue  ts  whether  the  public  would  regard  It 
as  a  fair  means  of  accomplishing  something 
Important. 

Well.  It  Is  fair.  It  would  apply  equitat>ly 
to  nearly  all  of  us.  And  It  does  accomplish 
something  important.  Stopping  this  Inflation 
Is  not  only  vital  to  such  classic  victims  as  the 
elderly  and  others  living  on  fixed  Incoittes. 
Inflation  has  become  the  chief  threat  to  ihe 
very  solvency  of  state  and  local  govemmeiits. 
It  affects  welfare  recipients,  hospitals  ^ad 
universities  as  well  as  retired  people.  It)  is 
gravely  Impairing  the  ability  of  mllllonsi  of 
Americans  to  own  a  home. 

Why  shouldn't  the  public  see  compen$a- 
tlon  control  as  fair?  It  would  not  be  designed 
to  last  forever,  but  only  to  break  a  new  kind 
of  spiral  that  cannot  be  broken  any  other 
way.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  once  ihe 
rate  of  Inflation  has  been  drastically  reduqed, 
o\ir  Income  demands  might  moderate,  qer- 
talnly  most  of  us  are  aware  that  we  are  frrlit- 
lesaly  chasing  our  o>wn  tails  now,  and  perhlips 
a  majority  of  us  Just  might  want  to  stopi  It. 
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Thursday.  April  22,  1971         \ 
PRICE  of  Texas.   Mr.  Speaker, 


yesterday  I  missed  six  quorum  calls  be- 
cause I  was  out  of  town  on  official  busi- 
ness. I  was  glad,  however,  I  did  not  njlss 
any  floor  votes  and  that  the  House  cu- 
rled ov«r  its  legislative  business  uitll 
this  afternoon.  ] 

I  spent  yesterday  in  the  company  i  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Har- 
din; Oen.  George  Lincoln,  Director]  of 
the  President's  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness; and  Senator  John  Tov^r. 
These  distinguished  gentlemen  accotn- 
panied  me  to  the  Texas  Panhandle  for 
a  firsthand  look  at  the  drought  damiige 
in  that  area.  And  believe  you  me,  Mr. 
SpealceT,  my  area  of  the  country  is 
ly  gripped  in  the  throes  of  a  major 
spell. 

Secretary  Hardin   and  Director 
coin,    as  representatives  of  the  Pr«sl 
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dent,  were  most  Interested  in  what  they 
saw  during  their  visit;  and  I  was  deep- 
ly impressed  by  their  obvious  willingness 
and.  in  fact,  their  eagerness  to  assist 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the 
drought-stricken  areas.  This,  in  my 
mind,  demonstrated  once  again  that 
President  Nixon  is  vitally  concerned 
about  the  well-being  of  rural  America 
and  is  willing  to  devote  the  time  and 
energies  of  key  members  of  his  admin- 
istration in  an  effort  to  solve  rural  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon  men  did  more 
than  look,  they  acted.  Secretary  Hardin 
has  issued  a  series  of  drought  aids  for 
the  stricken  Southwest.  I  am  inserting 
a  USDA  statement  regarding  the  Sec- 
retary's orders  in  the  Record  so  all  my 
colleagues  can  see  the  kind  of  action 
that  the  Nixon  administration  is  wilUng 
to  take  In  behalf  of  the  drought -plagued 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma : 
HAaoiM  OssEBS  DaoTTOHT  Am  FOB  SraicKXif 

SOUTUWXST 

Declaring  that  "without  question,  this  la  a 
major  agricultural  disaster,"  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin  ordered  new 
drought  emergency  aid  yesterday  for  parts 
of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Following  an  alr-hellcopter-and-bus  tour 
of  drought  areas  as  a  special  representative 
of  President  Nixon,  Secretary  Hardin  said 
that  he  was  authorizing: 

Oovemment-owned  feed  grain  to  be  made 
available  at  reduced  prices  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  nine  Oklahoma  counties — Beck- 
ham, Comanche,  Cotton,  Greer,  Harmon, 
Jackson,  Kiowa,  Roger  Mills  and  Tillman. 

Haying  and  grazing  privileges  In  four 
Oklahoma  counties — Beckham,  Clmaron, 
Harmon,  and  Texas.  They  Join  seven  other 
Oklahoma  counties — Oaddo,  Comanche, 
Custer,  Qreer,  Jackson,  Kiowa  and  Roger 
Mills — designated  for  such  privileges  last 
January. 

Cancellation  of  deductions  from  famx  pro- 
gram payments  to  farmers  and  ranchers  who 
grazed  livestock  or  harvested  hay  on  set- 
aside  acres  or  acres  diverted  under  long 
range  programs  In  designated  counties.  This 
applies  to  non-lrrlgated  lands  In  all  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  counties  approved  for  either 
emergency  livestock  feed  or  haying  and 
grazing. 

In  all  Texas  and  Oklahoma  counties  ap- 
proved for  either  emergency  livestock  feed 
or  haying  and  grazing,  cancellation  of  a  $10 
per  acre  reduction  which  farmers  norm*Uy 
would  have  in  their  farm  program  payment 
for  planting  any  of  eight  allowable  crojM  on 
non-lrrlgated  set-aside  acres.  This  means 
that  farmers  who  elected  to  plant  these  crops 
on  non-lrrlgated  set-aside  acres  wUl  not  have 
the  normal  reduction  of  payment.  The  eight 
crops  are  guar,  sunflower,  sesame,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  safllower,  crambe,  and 
plantago  ovato. 

In  addition.  Secretary  Hardin  announced 
that: 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  had 
approved  a  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
request  for  an  additional  $10  million  author- 
ization for  emergency  loan  funds  for  the 
Department's  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  39  Texas  counties  designated  for  the 
emergency  livestock  feed  program  had  also 
been  made  eligible  for  hay  transportation 
help.  In  these  counties,  farmers  and  ranchers 
may  buy  hay,  and  the  Federal  government, 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
will  pay  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  transporta- 
tion cost,  but  not  over  $20  a  ton,  to  get  the 
hay  to  the  drought  area.  Poinds  for  this  pay- 
ment come  through  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness. 

Kmergency  oonservatlon  program  funds  are 
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available  upon  request  from  county  disaster 
committees,  with  appropriate  approval,  for 
surface  tillage  practices  that  control  erosion. 

He  was  authorizing  local  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  officials 
to  permit  farmers  In  counties  designated  for 
any  type  of  disaster  help  to  graze  cattle  or 
cut  hay  on  set-aside  acres  in  our  outside  the 
designated  county  when  mutually  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  can  be  made  between  the 
producers  Involved. 

The  Department  has  asked  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  authorize  reduced 
freight  rates  on  hay  shipped  into  the  drought 
area. 

The  Secretary  and  Q.  A.  Lincoln,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
toured  the  drought  area  with  newsmen  and 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the  area. 
State  and  local  officials.  Including  Qovemors 
Preston  Smith  of  Texas  and  David  Hall  of 
Oklahoma,  met  the  group  at  stops  In  Altus, 
Okla.,  and  AmarlUo  and  San  Antonio,  Tex 
They  toured  the  areas  at  each  stop. 

Secretary  Hardin  said  the  effects  of  the 
drought,  which  began  in  mid  1970,  are  "In- 
deed severe." 

"For  example,  we  saw  fields  from  which 
wheat  had  been  harvested  last  year,  given 
stubble  mulch  treatment  shortly  after  har- 
vest, and  In  which  nothing  has  grown  since, 
not  even  weeds.  In  the  areas  we  visited 
around  Altus,  Amarllio  and  San  Antonio,  w« 
did  not  see  any  dryland  wheat  that  looked 
as  though  It  would  be  harvested  this  season." 

Mr.  Hardin  said  that  President  Nixon  had 
Instructed  General  Lincoln  and  him  "to  do 
everything  we  can  within  our  authority  to 
provide  help  to  the  farmers  In  the  stricken 
area." 

The  drought  has  hit  hardest  at  winter 
wheat  and  cattle  operations.  It  also  has 
caused  farmers  to  fall  behind  In  their  spring 
planting  operations,  especially  In  two  basic 
crops — cotton  and  milo. 

Secretary  Hardin  said  ranchers'  applica* 
tlons  for  emergency  livestock  feed  at  reduced 
prices  are  being  accepted  In  county  Agricul- 
tural and  Stabilization  Conservation  Service 
offices. 

State  and  county  disaster  committees  are 
In  the  process  of  submitting  additional  rec- 
ommendations for  drought  disaster  designa- 
tions, and  any  such  requests  will  be  consid- 
ered immediately,  he  said. 
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SUPREME  COURT  UPHOLDS  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  ABORTION 
LAW 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HO€AN 

or    MASTI.ANn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  stanch 
opponent  of  liberalized  abortion  policies 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  yesterday  of  the 
UJS.  Supreme  Court's  decision  to  up- 
hold the  constitutionality  of  the  District 
of  Columbia's  abortion  law.  Since  this 
law  was  held  "constitutionally  vague" 
by  a  U.S.  district  court  judge  17  months 
ago,  abortion  clinics  have  mushroomed 
In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  up- 
held the  right-to-life  philosophy,  it  has, 
at  the  same  time,  so  worded  the  decision 
that  it  will  become  extremely  difficult  to 
prosecute  violations  of  the  law.  Mean- 
while, himdreds  of  illegal  abortions  are 
still  being  performed  dally  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Just  yesterday,  as 
news  of  this  landmark  decision  was  being 
released.  Dr.   Milan  Vuitch  of  Wash- 


in^n,  D.C.— the  defendant  In  the  case 
before  the  High  Court — admitted  to  the 
press  that  he  had  just  performed  eight 
abortions  that  day. 

Earlier  this  week,  prior  to  learning  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  this  case, 
I  called  upon  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Thomas  Flannery, 
to  prosecute  violations  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  abortion  statutes  vigorously. 
I  reaffirm  that  request  today  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  abortion  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  guest  speaker  this  evening  at  the  an- 
nual spring  dinner  of  the  Merrick  Boys 
Camp.  In  remarks  prepared  for  this  oc- 
casion I  explain  my  views  on  the  abortion 
issue  and  call  attention  specifically  to 
the  illegal  abortion  activity  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

In  tills  speech,  as  in  my  recent  letter 
to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  refer  particularly  to  a  shock- 
ing incident  wiiich  occurred  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hospital  Center.  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  at  the  Washington 
Hospital  Center  a  live  baby  resulted  from 
an  abortion  performed  there.  This  child 
was  then  placed  in  a  refrigerator.  Some 
time  thereafter  an  employee  found  the 
baby  in  the  refrigerator  still  alive.  It  was 
thereupon  removed  to  the  nursery  where 
it  lived  for  a  short  while,  then  died.  I 
have  urged  the  U.S.  attorney  to  initiate 
an  immediate  investigation  of  this  In- 
cident and  to  determine  if  other  live 
babies  have  resulted  from  abortions  and 
been  slaughtered  by  those  performing 
them. 

Similar  Incidents  have  occurred  In  New 
York  City  where  26  live  babies  were 
aborted  between  July  1  and  December  18, 
1970,  after  enactment  of  New  York's  lib- 
eralized abortion  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  remarks 
to  the  board  of  the  directors  of  the  Mer- 
rick Boys  Csmap  will  help  clarify  my 
strong  feelings  on  this  issue.  The  speech 
follows : 
Remarks  or  Honorable  Lawrxnce  J.  Hooan 

Betoee  the  Annttal  Spring  Dinner  or  the 

Merrick  Bots  Camp,  April  22,   1971 

It's  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with 
you  this  evening. 

I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend all  of  you  for  making  It  possible  for 
600  boys  to  enjoy  a  happy  and  fun-fllled 
summer  vacation  each  year.  The  success  of 
this  camp,  located  In  Charles  County  In  my 
Congressional  district,  speaks  well  of  the 
social  Involvement  of  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional community  In  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area.  I  know  that  the  camp  Is  com- 
pletely dependent  on  donations  so  your  ef- 
fewts  to  raise  funds  each  year  are  particular- 
ly laudable. 

The  subject  I'd  like  to  address  myself  to 
this  evening — abortion — In  a  sense  relates 
to  your  activities  with  the  Merrick  Boys 
Camp.  Let  me  qualify  that  statement.  There 
are  those  In  this  day  and  age  who  believe 
that  abortlon-on-demand  Is  simply  a  way  of 
aemonstratlng  concern  for  their  fellow  man. 

i  strongly  disagree  with  that  point  of  view. 
Abortlon-on-demand  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  social  and  economic  Ills  of  this  country. 
And,  as  President  Nixon  recently  said,  abor- 
tion Is  "an  unacceptable  form"  of  popula- 
tion control  which  does  not  square  wltii  his 
belief  In  the  "sanctity  of  human  life." 

I  agree  with  the  President.  Demographers 
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tell  us  that  our  population  growth,  probably 
because  of  contraception.  Is  practically  sta- 
ble. And  In  any  event.  In  the  United  States 
the  problem  Is  not  numbers  of  people  but 
distribution  of  those  people.  Two-thirds  of 
this  coimtry  Is  practically  empty  of  people, 
while  they  leave  the  farms  and  small  towns 
and  pile  into  the  cities.  We  need  an  Incentive 
policy  to  encourage  the  repopulatlon  of  the 
rural  areas — not  abortlon-on-demand. 

It  Is  simply  not  rational  to  assume  that 
we  can  solve  the  problems  of  the  under- 
privileged by  Institutionalizing  abortion.  The 
destruction  of  human  Infants  wUl  not  solve 
the  agonizing  problems  of  poverty,  hunger, 
lack  of  education,  poor  housing,  lack  of  Job 
opportunities,  the  plight  of  the  unwed  moth- 
er. Inadequate  family  planning  programs  or 
all  the  conditions  that  go  to  make  up  a  situ- 
ation where  a  chUd  Is  unwanted. 

Some  time  ago  we  were  aU  ahocked  to  see 
on  television  pictures  of  grown  men  killing 
baby  seals  by  beating  them  to  death  with 
clubs. 

But  what  about  the  destruction  of  human 
babies?  Haven't  they  more  worth  than  baby 
seals?  It  is  sad  that  we  cannot  get  the  con- 
servationists aroused  by  destruction  of  hu- 
man life.  The  burning  by  saline  solution,  the 
dismembering,  the  torture  and  agony  of  the 
tiny,  but  sensitive,  fetus  are  so  real  and  so 
revolting  that  one  hesitates  to  describe  them. 
But  the  scientists  assure  us  that  the  cry  of 
an  unborn  Infant  Is  still  a  shriek  of  pain 
even  if  it  Is  muffled,  and  It  should  be  on  the 
consciences  of  legislators  and  citizens  as 
much  as  it  Is  on  the  ears  of  the  nurses  and 
doctors  who  hear  these  shrieks. 

This  Is  why  I've  chosen  to  speak  about 
abortion  this  evening.  Through  your  activ- 
ities with  the  Merrick  Boys  Camp,  you  have 
already  demonstrated  your  personal  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  your  fellow  men.  But,  It  Is 
my  guess  that  there  are  some  among  you 
here  tonight  who  do  favor  the  liberalizing  of 
present  abortion  policies.  Although  I  am  of 
the  opposite  persuasion  and  wlU  speak  In 
that  vein  tonight,  I  do  not  ixte<m  to  qtieetton 
the  motives  of  those  who  disagree  with  me, 
or  to  demean  their  deep  concern  about  per- 
sonal and  social  problems. 

I  recently  polled  my  constituents  on  the 
abortion  question  and  the  re8p>onse  was  sub- 
stantially what  I  expected — 55%  favored 
weakening  the  laws  against  abortion.  Some 
of  my  political  advisers  say  that  this  should 
convince  me  that  Tm  on  the  wrong  side  of 
this  Issue  and  that  I  should  stop  speaking 
out  publicly  against  liberalized  abortion. 

I  wont  do  that  for  two  reasons.  One,  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  abortion  question  Is 
one  of  conscience;  and  secondly,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  most  people  who  favor  easing 
abortion  policies  have  been  sold  the  Idea  that 
the  fetus  Is  not  human.  They  have  bought 
the  argument  that  the  child  in  the  womb 
Is  Just  a  growth  In  someone's  body,  like  ton- 
sils or  an  appendix. 

But,  an  unborn  Infant  feels,  turns,  kicks, 
somersaults,  swallows,  swims,  makes  a  fist 
and  even  sucks  his  thimib.  Can  he  be  any- 
thing but  a  human  being? 

And  knowing  this,  can  any  American  really 
believe  that  It  can  be  right — ^that  It  can  be 
legal — to  end  one  human  life  for  the  per- 
sonal convenience  of  another  human  being? 

I  think  not.  And  I  am  convinced  that  If 
this  message — the  message  of  the  fundamen- 
tal humanity  of  the  unborn  fetvis — Is  more 
widely  disseminated,  most  Americans  will 
agree  that  abortion  Is  akin  to  murder. 

Scientific  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
from  a  very  few  days  after  conception,  the 
fetus  Is  a  full  human  person.  His  circulatory 
and  digestive  systems  are  his  own.  His  ge- 
netic make-up  Is  complete — and  Incidental- 
ly, unique.  It  can  never  be  duplicated.  He  Is 
In  no  way  a  part  of  his  mother  and  hence 
cannot,  or  should  not,  be  treated  as  If  he 
were,  regardless  of  the  Intensity  of  his 
mother's  wishes. 
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Of  course,  this  fetus  is  tiny,  and  therefore 
vulnerable.  He  lacks  full  physical  develop- 
ment, and  may.  In  the  eyes  of  some,  be  un- 
attractive. His  personality  does  not  express 
Itself  in  ways  mtelllglble  to  most  adults  of 
his  species,  and  so  he  may  seem  to  have 
none.  But,  are  feebleness,  unattractlveness, 
and  helplessness  valid  reasons  for  attack, 
rather  than  for  defense? 

I  feel  obliged  to  defend  these  unborn  con- 
stituents of  mine  who  have  no  lobby  group 
to  defend  their  rights. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-five  years  ago, 
Marylanders  and  other  Americans  Joined 
hands  and  declared  themselves  a  free  people. 
In  so  doing,  they  set  forth  In  writing  a  state- 
ment of  the  principles  and  attitudes  which 
Joined  them  together  and  which  have  ever 
smce  expressed  the  common  philosophy  of 
our  Nation.  The  first  of  these  principles,  they 
wrote.  Is  self-evident:  "all  men  are  created 
equal."  Early  drafts  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence bad  used  the  phrase,  "all  men  are 
bom  equal,"  but  after  considerable  discus- 
sion, the  farmers  of  the  document  decided 
that  they  wanted  to  go  on  record  as  accept- 
ing that  human  beings  possessed  personal 
dignity.  Individual  worth,  and  Inalienable 
rights  from  the  time  of  their  creation — from 
the  time  of  conception.  This  is  history. 

Today,  all  over  the  country,  that  principle 
is  under  attack  in  the  form  of  liberalized 
abortion  legislation.  HappUy,  I  can  stand 
here  tonight  and  say  that,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  that  attack  has  been  beaten  back 
m  the  State  of  Maryland.  On  March  24  of 
this  year,  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegatea 
defeated  a  liberalized  abortion  bill  by  a  vote 
of  77  to  69.  This  action  was  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  last  year  the  Maryland 
Legislature  approved  an  abortion  bill  which 
was  the  most  liberal  In  the  Nation.  Tou  will 
recall  that  the  Governor  vetoed  that  bUl,  but 
mdlcated  he  would  have  signed  the  one  pro- 
posed this  year. 

You  might  well  ask,  why  the  sudden  change 
of  heart  on  the  part  of  Maryland's  legisla- 
tors? The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  last  year 
these  same  legislators  acted  only  on  the 
word  of  abortion  advocates.  Last  year  this 
country,  as  others  around  the  world,  was 
engiilfed  In  an  abortion  mentality  which 
considered  the  human  fetus  to  be  ztoihlng 
more  than  an  appendix  or  tonsils. 

I  beUeve  the  defeat  of  the  Maryland  bill 
this  year  portends  a  new  trend.  The  hard 
work  and  dedication  of  thousands  of  pro-life 
Americans  la  beginning  to  make  an  Impact. 
For  example,  at  the  same  time  as  the  abor- 
tion battle  was  being  waged  In  Maryland, 
the  Illinois  legislature  was  also  considering 
a  liberalized  bill.  In  Illinois,  however,  the 
measure  was  killed  In  committee  by  a  vote 
of  12  to  6.  The  bill  never  even  made  It  to  the 
floor  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Even  more  noteworthy,  from  a  national 
point  of  view,  was  the  President's  action  of 
two  weeks  ago.  As  you  are  certainly  aware, 
the  President  reversed  the  liberalized  abor- 
tion policy  in  military  hospitals,  thereby  In- 
dicating his  personal  belief  In  the  sanctity 
of  human  life.  Again,  this  policy  which  the 
President  rescinded  was  put  into  effect  last 
year.  By  taking  this  action  as  the  leader  of 
the  American  pec^le  and  the  highest  elected 
official  In  our  country.  President  Nixon  has 
symbolically  proclaimed  that  Americans  will 
stand  up  for  the  right  to  life  of  any  human 
being. 

But  these  recent  indications  of  success  in 
the  flght  against  liberalized  abortion  policies 
should  not  allow  us  to  rest  on  our  laurels. 
We  have  been  less  successful,  or  too  late  In 
our  fight.  In  other  areas  In  the  country.  The 
New  York  State  Legislature  last  year  passed 
the  most  liberal  abortion  statute  In  the 
country — by  one  vote.  Recent  statistics  Indi- 
cate that  one  vote  has  resulted  In  98.000  In- 
nocents being  slaughtered  by  a  surgical 
curette.  Even  more  shocking  Is  the  recent 
news  account  stating  that  at  least  26  babies 
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have  been  born  alive  In  legaUzed  abortion 
procedures  in  Nevir  York  City.  The  child  ot 
one  mother  who  was  aborted  siirvlved  and 
now  Is  up  for  adoption.  The  others  did  not 
fare  so  well.  Some  breathed  for  only  a  fe^ 
minutes  and  others  cried,  and  kicked  befor^ 
Anally  dying  within  two  days  after  being 
artificially  expeUed  from  their  mothersl 
wombs.  ! 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  slmllaij 
conditions  exist  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
today.  The  only  difference  is,  of  course,  thalj 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  abortions  ar4 
still  prohibited  by  law  even  though  hundr 
are  being  performed  every  day. 

A  lower  court  Judge  has  ruled  that  th 
D.C.  abortion  law  Is  "constitutionally  vague 
and  yesterday  the  Supreme  Court  overt  urn - 
that  decision.  And  yet  the  man  Involved 
that  case  Is  reported  as  stating  that  he  per-j 
formed  eight  such  abortions  yesterday.  | 
Nevertheless.  Illegal  abortion  clinics  hav« 
been  mushrooming  In  the  District  of  Col\un4 
bla  In  recent  months.  These  abortloni 
are  not  legal.  I  have  urged  the  U.S.  Attomejf 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  vlgorouslt 
prosecute  these  Illegal  abortion  activities  af 
the  crimes  they  are.  On  March  15  of  thli 
year  an  abortion  clinic  opened  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  blatant  contravention  of  thi 
law  but  amidst  much  fanfare  from  the  pressl 
Abortions  are  also  being  performed  at  thi 
Washington  Hospital  Center,  at  DC.  General 
and  at  other  hospitals. 

I  spoke,  just  a  few  minutes  ago.  about  thi 
26  live  babies  which  were  aborted  In  Ne^i 
York  City.  I  said,  too,  that  similar  condli 
tlons  exist  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Let 
me  explain.  I 

I  learned  recently  that  a  live  baby  resulted 
from  an  abortion  performed  at  the  Washf 
ington  Hospital  Center.  This  child  was  thei 
placed  In  a  refrigerator.  Some  time  theref 
after  an  employee  found  the  b_"  ■  In  th^ 
refrigerator  still  alive.  It  was  thereupon  re^ 
moved  to  the  nursery  where  It  lived  for  a 
short  while,  then  died.  I 

To  me,  this  is  homicide.  I  have  demanded 
that  the  U.S.  Attorney's  ofBce  Initiate  a|i 
Immediate  Investigation  Into  this  Incldenj 
and  to  determine  If  otiier  live  babies  whlcl 
have  resulted  from  abortions  have  beel 
slaughtered  by  those  performing  thei 
Physicians  are  not,  or  should  not,  be  exemj 
from  the  homicide  laws. 

I'm  sure  you've  all  read  about  the  youi 
woman  from  nearby  Virginia  who  Is  beli 
charged  with  killing  her  one-day-old  babj 
I  ask  you,  what  Is  the  difference  between  thi 
woman's  action  and  that  of  a  physician  o^ 
nurse  who  kills  a  baby  which  Is  aborted 
alive  or  kills  a  live  unborn  baby?  It's  onl^ 
a  question  of  age.  | 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  tolerate  this  Inj- 
dlscrlmlnate  slaughter  of  human  babies.  If 
Indeed  we  are  to  survive  as  a  free  country. 
Recent  reports  from  Japan  Indicate  that  the 
combination  of  contraception  and  abortlo  i 
has  so  reduced  the  Japanese  population  that 
commercial  Interests  are  now  openly  pre- 
dicting a  severe  labor  shortage  by  the  enl 
of  the  1970'8.  Apparently,  we  won't  even  ha^ 
to  wait  until  1986  for  the  "Brave  New  Worldf ' 
to  overtake  us. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  read  to  yo  a 
a  portion  of  Pearl  Buck's  very  moving  ano 
touching  foreword  to  the  book,  "The  Terrible 
Choice:  The  Abortion  Dilemma."  She  write  i. 
"As  a  mother  of  a  child  retarded  from 
phenylketonuria,  I  can  ask  myself  at  this 
reflective  moment.  If  I  had  rather  she  haid 
never  been  born.  No,  let  me  ask  the  quei  - 
tlon  fully.  Could  It  have  been  possible  f<  r 
me  to  have  had  foreknowledge  of  h(  r 
thwarted  life,  would  I  have  wanted  abortlot  ? 
Now  with  full  knowledge  of  anguish  and 
despair  the  answer  Is  no.  I  would  not.  Even 
In  full  knowledge  I  would  have  chosen  llfs 
.  .  .  Since  the  fetus  Is  a  creature  already  alive 
and  in  the  process  of  development,  to  kill  It 
is  to  choose  death  over  life.  At  what  point 
shall  we  allow  this  choice?  For  me  the  answi  sr 
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Is — at  no  point,  once  life  has  begun.  .  .  . 
Beyond  life  He  only  faith  and  surmise,  but 
no  knowledge.  Where  there  Is  no  knowledge 
except  for  life,  decision  for  death  Is  not 
safe  for  the  human  race." 

Peao-l  Buck  says  It  much  more  eloquently 
than  I  can  but  I  hope  you've  understood  my 
message  tonight.  As  a  nation,  as  individuals, 
we  can't  survive  the  Indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  human  babies  which  abortlon-on-demand 
would  bring. 
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NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  resolution,  House 
Joint  Resolution  563,  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  proclaim  and 
designate  the  last  Friday  of  April  of  each 
year  "National  Arbor  Day"  and  to  en- 
courage appropriate  observance  of  such 
day  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Support  for  such  legislation  and  the 
need  for  national  recognition  of  Arbor 
Day  has  become  increasingly  evident  in 
recent  years. 

Although  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day 
dates  back  to  1872  when  it  was  pro- 
claimed a  holiday  in  Nebraska,  and  al- 
though 49  States  now  recognize  Arbor 
Day  in  one  form  or  other,  it  was  not  until 
last  year  that  Arbor  Day  was  officially 
recognized  by  Congress — but  then  for  the 
year  1970  only.  I  believe  that  this  year  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  take  the  further 
step  of  enacting  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  aimual  observance  of  Arbor  Day. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have,  in  re- 
cent years,  called  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  Arbor  Day  in  our  national  life. 
It  Is  a  day  with  historical  significance 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  has  special  meaning  today  as  we  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  deteriorating  con- 
dition of  our  environment.  The  rich 
tradition  of  Arbor  Day  can  serve  as  the 
focus  of  our  efforts  to  restore  and  to  con- 
serve our  natural  resources. 

Citizen  concern  for  conservation  has 
become  Increasingly  manifest  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  people  of  America 
are  calling  on  us  as  their  representatives 
not  only  to  conserve  what  we  presently 
have,  but  also  to  plan  for  the  future. 
People  are  becoming  involved  In  efforts 
to  save  the  environment,  even  when  it 
may  mean  an  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves. We  need  to  provide  opportunities 
that  are  responsive  to  these  concerns  and 
to  the  needs  of  our  day.  The  observfince 
of  Arbor  Day,  on  an  annual  basis,  would 
be  such  an  occasion.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  an  individual  in  his  lifetime 
uses  the  wood  produced  by  300  mature 
trees. 

Einstein  once  said  that  a  person  should 
put  back  Into  this  world  at  least  as  much 
as  he  takes  out  of  it.  The  minimum  goal 
of  conservation  is  to  do  that  much.  The 
challenge  of  today  is  that  we  plan  fur- 
ther, for  the  long-range  needs  of  our 
country. 

I  would  like  to  Include  at  this  point 
some  pertinent  thoughts  expressed  by 
William  Jennings  Bryan  that  speak  to 


the  vsQue  of  such  an  annual  observance 
as  Arbor  D&y.  He  said : 

It  should  be  our  purpose,  not  only  to  pre- 
serve the  nation's  resources  for  future  gen- 
erations by  reducing  waste  to  a  minimum 
...  we  should  see  to  It  that  a  few  of  the 
people  do  not  monopolize  that  which  in 
equity  is  the  property  of  all  the  people.  The 
earth  belongs  to  each  generation,  and  it  is  as 
criminal  to  fetter  future  generations  with 
perpetual  franchises,  making  the  multitude 
servants  to  a  favored  faction  of  the  popu- 
lation, as  it  would  be  to  Impair,  unneces- 
sarily, the  common  store. 

Money  spent  In  care  for  the  life  and  health 
of  the  people.  In  protecting  the  soli  from 
erosion  and  from  exhaustion.  In  preventing 
waste  in  the  use  of  minerals  of  limited  sup- 
ply, in  the  reclamation  of  deserts  and 
swamps,  and  In  the  preservation  of  forests 
still  remaining  and  the  planting  of  denuded 
tracts — money  Invested  in  these  and  in  the 
development  of  waterways  and  In  the  deep- 
ening of  harbors  is  an  Investment  yielding 
an  annual  return.  If  any  of  these  expendi- 
tures fall  to  bring  a  return  at  once,  the  money 
expended  Is  like  a  bequest  to  those  who 
come  after  us.  And  as  the  pwirent  lives  for 
his  child  as  well  as  for  himself,  so  the  good 
citizen  provides  for  the  future  as  well  as  for 
the  present. 

And,  in  the  words  of  President  William 
Howard  Taft: 

Thoughts  on  Consekvation 

Without  the  resources  which  make  labor 
productive,  American  enterprise,  energy,  and 
skill  would  not  in  the  past  have  been  able 
to  make  headway  against  hard  conditions. 
Our  children  and  their  children  will  not  be 
able  to  make  headway  If  we  leave  to  them 
an  impoverished  country.  Our  land,  our  wa- 
ters, our  forests,  and  our  minerals  are  the 
sources  from  which  come  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly the  livelihood  of  all  of  us.  The  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  fundamental  lny>ortance  to  the 
United  States  now. 

Our  positive  action  on  this  legislation 
will  evidence  our  concern  for  the  present, 
as  well  as  our  foreslghtedness  in  plan- 
ning for  the  generation  to  come.  Arbor 
Day  is  our  original  recognition  of  the 
need  to  conserve  our  natural  resources; 
it  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  history. 

We  should  remember  the  lessons  of 
history,  because  the  actions  we  take  now 
will  have  effects  many  years  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  know  that  our  Nation's  popula- 
tion is  increasing  dramatically  year  by 
year,  but  have  we  thought  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  trees  in  that  regard?  Emll  Rothe 
writes  of  a  lesson  from  Palestine : 

Warnings  Prom  History — Palestine 

At  the  time  when  Joshua  conquered  the 
Promised  Land,  milk  and  honey  were  flowing 
Into  Canaan;  that  Is,  It  was  a  country  of 
wonderful  fertility,  blessed  with  a  deUghtful 
climate.  Both  ranges  of  the  Lebanon  and  Its 
Spur  Mountains  were  then  densely  covered 
with  forests.  In  which  the  famous  cedar  pre- 
dominated, that  stately  tree  so  ma.sterfully 
and  poetically  described  by  the  psalmist  and 
the  prophets.  The  large  and  continually  In- 
creasing population  of  Palestine  enjoyed 
comfort  and  abundance  during  centuries.  But 
the  gradual  devastation  of  the  forests,  which 
was  Anally  completed  by  the  Venetians  and 
the  Genoese,  brought  about  a  general  de- 
terioration of  the  country.  The  hills  of  Gali- 
lee, once  the  rich  pasturing  grounds  for  large 
herds  of  cattle,  are  now  sterUe  knobs.  The 
Jordan  became  an  insignificant  stream,  and 
the  several  beautiful  smaller  rivers,  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  now  appear  as  .-itony 
runs,  leading  off  the  snow  and  rainwater,  but 
being  completely  dry  during  the  greater  pm 
of  the  year.  Some  few  valleys.  In  which  tne 
fertile  soil  washed  down  from  the  hills  was 
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deposited,  have  retained  their  old  fertility, 
but  the  few  cedar  trees  remaining  as  a  land- 
mark arovmd  the  Maronlte  convent  on  the 
rocky  and  barren  Lebanon,  look  lonely  and 
mournfully  upon  an  arid  and  desolate  coun- 
try, not  fit  to  sustain  one-sixth  of  such  a 
population  as  it  contained  at  the  time  oJ 
Solomon. 

When  we  talk  about  the  deteriorating 
envirormient,  and  the  disappearance  of 
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trees  as  society  grows,  the  importance  of 
Arbor  Day  becomes  self-evident.  This 
day,  when  we  take  some  positive  action 
in  tree-planting  ceremonies,  would  be  an 
extremely  valuable  adjunct  to  other  ac- 
tivities that  are  being  organized.  Na- 
tional observance  of  Arbor  Day  each  year 
would  be  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  care  about  the  future  of  our  land. 
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Finally,  I  want  to  introduce  In  the  Rec- 
ord a  list  of  the  Arbor  Day  observances 
of  the  various  States,  noting  that  19 
states  currently  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
in  April  as  Arbor  Day  and  that  most  of 
the  other  States  have  ceremonies  near 
that  time  of  year.  National  legislation 
would  coordinate  and  enhance  these 
observances: 


ARBOR  DAY  OBSERVANCES 


Stall 


Year  1st 
observed 


Date  how  observed 


.|,(yn,j  1887  2d  Friday  in  February,  designated  by  Governor. 

•  i,d>i    No  formal  observance. 

1^,.^" 1  .  1890  Friday  after  Feb.  1  (Friday  after  Apr.  1  in  5  counties). 

Arkansas ---  IS*  ist  Saturday  in  December,  by  proclamation  of  Governor. 

California '.  1886  Mar.  7.  by  proclamation  of  Governor. 

Colorado    ".'.'..-. 1885  3d  Friday  in  April. 

Connecticut            ---  1886  Ijst  Friday  in  April. 

Defaware  1901  Last  Friday  in  April  (passed  1959). 

Distnct  of  Columbia . .  1920  3d  Friday  in  April, 

pijfija         1886  3d  Friday  in  January. 

Qaorgig  3d  Friday  in  February. 

uJJ^jj .  1905  November,  by  proclamation  ot  Governor  in  cooperation  with 

the  department  of  public  instruction. 

1^,1,0                 ....  1886  Last  Friday  in  April  (passed  1957). 

Illinois                   ---  1887  Ijst  Friday  in  April  by  law. 

Indiana .'. 1884  Last  Friday  in  April. 

.»^,  1887  Last  Friday  in  Aoril  (passed  1959). 

Hj„jji '__'_ 1875  Last  Friday  in  March,  by  proclamation  of  Governor. 

Kentucky 1886  By  proclamation  of  Governor. 

Louisiana  "ir." 1888  Usually  in  January,  designated  by  State  and  parish  boards 

of  education. 

u,j„e  1887  Last  Friday  in  April,  law  passed  1950. 

Uifyljnlj 1884  1st  Wednesday  in  April,  designated  by  State  department  of 

education. 

Massachusetts      1886  Last  Friday  in  April,  by  proclamation  of  Governor. 

ItlichlEan        '  1885  Late  April,  by  proclamation  of  Governor. 

Minnesota .-  1876  1st  Friday  in  May,  designated  by  Governor. 

Mississippi  1890  Friday  after  Isf  Monday  in  December. 

Missouri                  -  1886  Friday  after  1st  Tuesday  in  April. 

Hontana 1888  Last  Friday  in  April  by  proclamation  ot  Governor. 


State 


Year  1st 

observed 


Date  how  observed 


Nebraska 1872  Apr.  22,  legal  holiday. 

Nevada  .  ...  1887  Last  Friday  in  April. 

New  Hampshire 1886  Late  April  or  earty  May,  designated  by  Governor. 

New  Jersey 1884  Last  Friday  in  April. 

New  Mexico 1890  2d  Friday  in  March. 

New  York  1889  Last  Friday  in  April  by  recommendation  oi  State  com- 

'"" missioner  of  education. 

North  Carolina 1893  1st  Friday  after  Mar.  15. 

North  Dakota 1882  1st  Friday  in  May,  State  law. 

Ohio  1882  Last  Friday  in  April. 

Oklahoma  1898  Friday  after  2d  Monday  in  March. 

Oregon 1889  Last  Friday  in  April  west  ot  Cascades;  2d  Friday  in  April  e«st 

of  Cascades. 

Pennsylvania 1885  Last  Friday  in  April  (proclamation  of  Governor). 

Rhode  Island 1887  Last  Friday  in  April. 

South  Carolina 1898  1st  Friday  in  December. 

South  Dakota 1884  Last  Friday  in  April. 

Tennessee 1875  1st  Friday  in  March. 

Texas  1890  3d  Friday  in  January. 

Utah  1925  Last  Friday  in  April,  passed  1959. 

Vermont  1885  1st  Friday  in  May,  Vermont  SUte  title  I,  sec.  372,  No.  47, 

acts  of  1957, 

Virginia       1892  2d  Friday  in  March, 

Washington       1894  2d  Wednesday  in  April,  by  prKlamation  of  Governor, 

West  Virginia 1883  2d  Friday  in  April,  by  proclamation  o(  Governor. 

Wisconsin  1892  Last  Friday  in  April, 

Wyoming 1888  Eariy  spring,  by  proclamation  ot  Gevernor, 

Guam -  Last  Friday  in  October,  by  proclamation  of  Governor. 

Puerto  Rico Friday  after  Thanksgiving. 

Virgin  Islands 1952  3d  Friday  in  September. 


Note:  Reprinted  by  the  Forest  Servkie,  USDA,  by  special  permission  of  "The  National  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs,  Inc." 


J.  EDGAR  H(X)VER 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALiroaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month's  issue  of  U.S.A.  magazine  con- 
tains a  highly  Interesting  study  of  the 
work  of  the  Federtil  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation since  its  Inception  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  Alice  Widener  puts 
the  current  torrent  of  abuse  being  heaped 
upon  the  FBI  and  its  outstanding  Di- 
rector, Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  historical 
perspective. 

She  recalls  the  attack  directed  at  Mr. 
Hoover  by  Congressman  Vito  Marcan- 
tonio  when,  in  1940,  Mr.  Hoover  orga- 
nized the  General  Intelligence  Division 
of  the  Bureau  to  supervise  espionage, 
sabotage,  and  other  activities  which 
might  endanger  the  Nation  as  the  threat 
of  war  moved  ever  closer.  The  object 
of  this  program  was  to  be  able  to  locate 
persons  who  were  likely  to  Jeopardize 
our  national  security  should  war  come. 

Congressman  Marcsmtonlo's  response 
to  this  obviously  sensible  security  pre- 
caution was  to  accuse  Mr.  Hoover  of  pre- 
paring a  general  raid  against  civil  rights, 
a  blackout  of  civil  liberties,  and  of  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  terror  by  index  cards. 
These  charges  are  similar  to  many  which 
we  hear  today. 

War,  of  course,  did  come  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  was  pre- 


pared to  cope  with  Internal  enemies.  As 
Mrs.  Widener  points  out,  "due  mainly  to 
the  FBI's  alphabetical  and  geographical 
index  of  persons  reported  upon  as  being 
active  in  subversive  activity  or  in  move- 
ments detrimental  to  the  internal  secu- 
rity, many  potential  Internal  enemies 
of  our  Nation  were  taken  into  protective 
custody  and  no  major  act  of  sabotage 
was  perpetrated  within  our  Nation." 

This  is  quite  an  accomplishment. 

It  should  also  be  recalled  by  those  who 
rail  against  the  Bureau  and  Mr.  Hoover 
on  the  grounds  that  they  represent  a 
threat  to  their  civil  rights,  that  It  was 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  who  recommended 
against  the  internment  of  of  our  Japa- 
nese citizens  during  the  early  part  of 
World  War  n.  Mr.  Hoover  felt  that  he 
had  the  capability  to  locate  those  Amer- 
icans of  Japanese  ancestry  who  might 
pose  a  threat  to  our  country  because  of 
the  information  which  the  Bureau  had 
available  for  Just  such  a  purpose.  He  had 
this  capability  because  of  adequate  intel- 
ligence gathering  activities. 

Intelligence  is  the  eyes  of  justice  and 
allows  for  selective  limitation  of  free- 
dom as  opposed  to  such  practices  as  mas- 
sive intenunent.  It  culls  the  dangerous 
from  the  loyal  and  responsible  citizens 
thus  allowing  for  ttie  protection  of  the 
many.  Why  anyone  should  object  to  hav- 
ing the  Information  necessary  to  prevent 
wide  scale  detention  should  a  crisis  ma- 
terialize is  rather  had  to  see. 

Although  Mr.  Hoover  was  overruled 
In  his  stand  against  nonselective  mas- 
sive internment  of  our  Japanese  citi- 


zenry, there  was  great  pressure  in  favor 
of  Internment  from  such  quarters  as  the 
Houses  of  Congress  of  the  three  west 
coast  States,  the  attorney  goieral  of 
California  at  the  time  Mr.  Earl  Warren, 
and  leading  media  columnists  such  as 
Walter  Lippmann,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  It  was  only  the  capability 
which  the  FBI  possessed  to  separate  the 
dangerous  from  the  loyal  Japanese  which 
made  it  possible  to  oppose  the  Indis- 
criminate roundup  whicih  did  in  fact  take 
place. 

I  highly  recommend  this  extremely 
interesting  and  timely  article  entitled 
"Our  Twentieth  Century  Struggle  for 
Internal  Security,  the  Story  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  FBI." 

I  Include  the  article  as  follows: 

Otm  TWENTIETH  CBNTURY  STHITOGLE  rOR  IK- 
TERN  AL  Security — The  Story  or  J.  Edoab 
Hoover  and  the  P,B,I. 

(By  Alice  Widener) 

PREFACE 

On  July  1,  1908,  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte  appointed  twenty- 
three  detectives,  examiners  and  special 
agents  In  the  Justice  Department  to  a  per- 
manent subdivision  of  It.  In  March  1909, 
U.S.  Attorney  General  George  W.  Wlclcers- 
ham  gave  the  name  "Bureau  ot  Investiga- 
tion" to  the  Justice  Department  subdivision. 
Twenty-four  years  later.  In  1936,  It  was  named 
"The   Federal    Bureau    of   Investigation." 

In  1917,  during  World  War  I,  a  twenty- 
two-year-old  lawyer,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  be- 
came an  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Seven  years  later, 
Herbert  Hoover  (not  a  relative)  recommended 
to  U.S.  Attorney  General  Harlan  Flske  Stone 
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tlx»t  J.  Edgar  Hoover  be  appointed  Actlnf 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  ani 
that  he  reconstruct  it  '•according  to  highest 
ethical  and  execuUve  standards  removed  fron» 
partisan   politics." 

In  1933.  Mr.  Stone,  having  become  a  Jusj 
tioe  of  the  Supreme  Court,  wrote  to  Pell< 
Frankfurter  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  had  '•re4 
moved  from  the  Bureau  every  man  as  t^ 
whoee  character  there  was  any  ground  fo» 
suspicion.  He  refused  to  yield  to  any  kind 
of  political  pressure;  he  appointed  to  thf 
Bureau  men  of  Intelligence  and  educatlo-' 
and  strove  to  build  up  a  morale  such 
should  control  such  an  organization.  H 
withdrew  It  wholly  from  extra-legal  actlvl 
ties  and  made  It  an  efBclent  organization  foi 
Investigation  of  criminal  offenses  again* 
the  United  States." 

Justice  Stone  wrote  the  letter  about  Hoo4 
ver  to  protect  him  and  the  Bureau  front 
unfair  criticism  by  Leftist  radicals  and  fronj 
efforts  by  special  political  interests  to  gala 
control  over  the  Bureau. 

It  Is  an  organization  originally  established 
vmder  Federal  law.  Gradually,  and  alwayt 
under  Federal  law,  the  Bureau  has  beea 
adapted  to  meet  20th  century  threats  t<j 
the  internal  security  of  the  United  Statei 
that  were  wholly  unlmaglned  by  the  18t: 
century  framers  of  our  Constitution  and  BU: 
of  Rights. 

The  present  day  credentials  of  a  special 
agent  of  the  P.B.I,  state  that  he  is  a  specl 
agent  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  an 
Is  charged  "with  the  duty  of  investigating 
violation*  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States^ 
collecting  tvldenoe  In  cams  In  which  tM 
U.S.  la  or  may  be  a  party  In  Interest,  and 
performing  other  duties  Imposed  upon  hloc 
by  law." 

By  law. 

But  what  Is  the  law? 

That  Is  a  key  question  affecting  the  na- 
tional security  of  our  country,  for,  as  a  re-« 
suit  of  20th  century  historical  circumstances] 
""the  law"'  often  has  been  hastily  and  emo-i 
tlonally  enacted  by  Congress  and  has  beeq 
subsequently  adulterated  by  Judicial  opln-t 
Ion.  Due  to  political  Instability  and  Judlclalj 
Inconsistency  In  our  csntury,  only  an  ex-4 
ecuttve  director  of  the  highest  caliber,  brll-i 
IfUnoe,  oomznaoasnas,  modetmUon  and  poUtl- 
cal  Incorruptibility  could  have  built  and 
maintained  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invest!-^ 
gatlon  Into  the  world  famous  org^anlzatlonj 
It  is. 

Shakespeare  said,  '"Some  are  bom  great, 
come  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  them."  All  three  conditions 
apply  to  I£r.  Hoover.  Owing  mainly  to  hla| 
firmness  and  good  Judgment,  the  F.B.I,  haai 
remained  Immune  to  the  politically  lnfec-< 
tlous  diseases  of  our  times.  Steadfastly,  Mr^ 
Hoover  has  opposed  aggrandisement  of  thei 
powers  of  the  Bureau  or  its  transformatloni 
Into  a  national  or  secret  police. 

In  my  opinion.  It  was  Presidential  aware-< 
ness  of  general  political  Insftablllty  andi 
Judicial  Inconsistency  that  gave  rise  to  thq 
unswerving  confidence  reposed  In  Mr., 
Hoover  by  eight  Presidents.  Idr.  Hoover'ai 
own  steadfast  adherence  to  basic  prlnclplel 
has  been  the  source  of  similar  confidence  re-. 
posed  In  him  by  the  personnel  of  the  F3.I. 

Our  Presidents  and  the  P3.I.  have  been 
keenly  aware  of  a  most  paradoxical  situa- 
tion: Though  the  threat  to  our  nation's 
internal  security  has  been  constant  during 
most  of  our  century,  "the  law"  concerning 
that  threat  has  been  extremely  Inconstant 
to  the  point  of  absurdity,  a  kind  of  "pass  it" 
then  '"abolish  it"  affair  lending  aid  and  com- 
fort to  Internal  enemies  and  also  with  ex- 
ternal ones. 

It  Is  largely  owing  to  this  paradoxical  sit- 
uation that  exceptional  rMpoaslblllty  for  our 
secuncy  nas  rested  ao  heavily  on  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  shoulders.  That  is  why  President 
Elsenhower  awarded  him  the  National  Se- 
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ounty  Medal  for  "brilliant  leadership  In  a 
position  of  great  responsibility"  and  for  "the 
highest  Ideals  of  Federal  Law  enforcement." 
In  wars  and  nunors  of  wars,  in  economic 
depression  and  prosperity,  in  times  of  vio- 
lence and  moral  decline,  Mr.  Hoover  remained 
within  himself  a  kind  of  American  lifetime 
warranty  of  law  and  order,  Justice  and 
probity,  excellence  and  integrity.  He  earned 
the  right  to  be  where  he  is.  The  historical 
circumstances  under  which  he  eeimed  It 
constitute  a  long  story  of  utmost  present 
concern  to  every  American. 

PAST    I 

In  our  century,  the  first  well  organized 
threat  to  our  national  internal  sectirity — 
that  is.  to  our  form  of  government  and  basic 
economic  structure — occurred  In  1900.  In 
that  year,  two  separate  groups  of  socialists 
belonging  to  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  and 
Social  Democracy  Party  Joined  forces  and 
ran  E^ugene  Victor  Debs,  son  of  Alsatian  par- 
ents and  a  native  of  Indiana,  as  Socialist 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  polled  100,000  votes  and  his  backers 
thereafter  united  to  form  the  Socialist  Party. 

In  1904,  Debs  and  six  other  socialists  met 
secretly  to  organize  the  I.W.W.,  Indvistrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  a  group  opposed  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
pledged  to  creation  of  "One  Big  Union"  in 
an  effort  to  smash  capitalism  and  overthrow 
the  American  form  of  government. 

On  January  2,  1905,  twenty-seven  persons 
met  secretly  in  Chicago  to  sign  an  I.W.W. 
"Industrial  manifesto."  It  declared  that  one 
big  international  Industrial  union  must  be 
founded  to  wage  "the  class  struggle"  in  rec- 
ognition "of  the  irrepressible  conflict  be- 
tween the  capitalist  class  and  the  working 
class." 

The  original  I.W.W.  signers  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  political  factionalism  within 
the  worldwide  socialist  movement  that  con- 
fused and  still  confuses  the  majority  of 
Americans.  Though  belonging  to  different  so- 
cialist, communist  and  anarchist  groups 
among  whom  there  was  bitter  tn-flghttng 
over  the  most  desirable  and  effective  means 
of  organizing  a  socialist  revolution  and  ob- 
taining full  political  and  econonUc  power, 
the  mutually  antagonistic  I.W.W.  signers  did 
not  hesitate  to  Join  forces  opportunistically 
In  support  of  international  Marxism  and  in 
antipathy  to  traditional  Americanism. 

Almost  all  the  original  I.W.W.  signers  were 
native  born  Americans.  In  the  first  two  dec- 
ades of  our  century,  however,  most  revolu- 
tionary radicals  were  Eiliens. 

During  the  period  1900-1920.  there  took 
place  an  event  imprecedented  in  all  history — 
the  mass  emigration  of  14.531.000  persons 
from  Eiirope  to  the  United  States  Among 
the  new  immigrants.  75  per  cent  were  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe.  A  fourth  of 
these  came  from  Russia.  Only  four  per  cent 
of  all  new  immigrants  could  speak  English. 

Crowding  into  our  cities  and  industrial 
areas,  the  immigrants  created  their  own  en- 
claves. Deep  within  them  were  fanatical  mi- 
norities of  revolutionary  radicals  whose  en- 
tire outlook  on  life  was  predicated  on  ha- 
treds, resentments  and  other  traumatic  emo- 
tional attitudes  bom  of  experiences  In  na- 
tive E\iropean  homelands. 

In  all  history,  no  other  nation  ever  ab- 
sorbed so  huge  a  group  of  aliens  in  such  a 
short  B|>an  of  time.  In  1900.  the  total  popu- 
lation of  our  country  was  approximately  76,- 
000.000:  in  1920.  the  total  was  approximately 
106,000.000.  Thus  within  the  period  1900- 
1920.  almost  half  the  30.000.000  U.S.  popula- 
tion Increase  was  due  to  foreign  immigration. 

The  alien  revolutionary  radicals  in  our 
midst  during  1900-1920  formed  their  own 
foreign  language  press.  Physically,  they  were 
In  the  United  States,  but  Intellectually  and 
emotionally  they  were  still  in  Europe.  This 
was  true  of  the  Russian  anarchtst-conunu- 
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nlsts  Emma  Ooldman  and  Alexander  Berk- 
man,  the  Bolshevik  Leon  Trotsky,  the  Italian 
anarchist  Carlo  Tresca,  the  anarcho-commu- 
nlsts  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  and  the  Russian 
Nicholas  Bucharln.  There  also  were  many 
radicals  among  the  German,  Jewish,  Hungar- 
ian, Finnish,  Latvian,  Polish  and  other  im- 
migrants. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out  in  1914,  the 
alien  radicals  in  the  United  States  feverishly 
multiplied  their  activities  and  formed  a 
closely  knit  alliance  with  native-born  Amer- 
ican socialists,  coDununists  and  anarchists. 
In  the  alliance.  Russian-born  Morris  Hlllqulti 
Socialist  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York 
City  and  International  Secretary  of  the 
American  Socialist  Party,  was  a  leading 
figure. 

On  April  6,  1917,  the  United  States  declared 
war  on  Germany.  Next  day  the  Socialist  Party 
of  America  met  in  national  convention  at  St. 
Louis  and  a  week  later  proclaimed: 

"The  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States 
in  the  present  grave  crisis  reaffirms  its  alle- 
giance to  the  principle  of  internationalism 
and  working  class  solidarity  the  world  over, 
and  proclaims  its  unalterable  opposition  to 
the  war  Just  declared  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States." 

The  Socialist  Party  then  called  upon  work- 
ers in  America  to  vrtthhold  their  support 
from  the  nation's  war  effort.  "As  against  the 
false  doctrine  of  national  patriotism,"  the 
Party  declared,  "we  uphold  the  Ideal  of  In- 
ternational working-class  solidarity." 

In  many  ways,  most  socialists  In  America, 
perhaps  because  their  personal  roots  were 
shallowly  planted  in  our  native  soil,  were 
more  international  and  radical  than  West 
European  socialists,  most  of  whom  supported 
their  own  nation's  alms  In  World  War  I  and 
supported  the  concept  of  national  patriotism. 

It  is  a  fact  that  historically,  most  native- 
born  American  socialists  were  far  less  patri- 
otic than  were  their  French,  Belgian,  German 
and  Italian  counterparts.  Moreover,  alien  an- 
archists and  radicals  among  new  immigrants 
to  the  United  States  had  no  feeling  of  loyalty 
or  patriotism  for  America,  which  they  re- 
garded merely  as  a  place  of  temporary  resi- 
dence or  a  convenient  physical  refuge. 

In  testifying  before  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture, "pacifist"  Morris  Hlllqult  said,  "The 
only  struggle  which  would  Justify  the  work- 
ers m  taking  up  arms  is  the  great  struggle  of 
the  working  class  of  the  world  to  free  itself 
from  economic  exploitation  and  political 
oppression." 

Thus  m  the  World  War  I  period  1914-1918, 
the  attitude  of  "pacifist"  socialists,  commu- 
nists and  anarchists  was  precisely  the  same 
as  It  Is  now  In  1971  toward  the  Vietnam  War: 
they  were  against  all  wars  except  wars  for  so- 
cialism. To  express  their  hostility  to  World 
War  I,  the  socialists  allied  themselves  with 
the  small  minority  of  genuine  religious  paci- 
fists m  the  United  States  and  also  with  the 
far  larger  minority  of  'pacifists"  objecting 
only  to  "capitalist"  war. 

Throughout  World  War  I  and  Immediately 
after  it.  socialists  and  alien  radicals  in  our 
country  posed  a  severe  threat  to  Its  Internal 
security.  In  1917,  when  J.  Edgar  Hoover  be- 
came a  youthful  UJ3.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, there  was  no  well-organized  Federal  In- 
vestigative bureau  in  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  no  effective  Federal  group  professionally 
equli^ed  to  deal  with  draft  dodgers,  sabo- 
teurs, agents  provocateur,  espionage  agents 
and  seditious  aliens. 

No  nation  In  the  world  faced  a  problem 
similar  to  that  posed  in  our  own  by  the  pres- 
ence of  millions  of  alien  Inmilgrants.  Except 
for  Constitutional  provisions  ocncerning 
treason  and  protective  provisions  of  the  1903 
Immigration  Act  as  amended  in  February 
1917,  there  was  in  April  1917  very  little  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  guard  the  nUlonal  secu- 
rity. 
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On  April  16,  1917,  President  Woodrow  Wll- 
gon  issued  a  proclamation  reciting  the  acts 
which  United  States  courts  had  declared 
treasonable.  On  June  15,  1917,  Congress 
passed  the  Espionage  Act  which  Included  the 
following  section : 

"Whoever  when  the  United  States  is  at  war 
ghftll  willfully  caxise  or  attempt  to  cause  in 
subordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny  or  refusal 
of  duty  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  shall  willfully  obstruct  the 
recruiting  or  enlistment  service  of  the  United 
States  to  the  injury  of  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both." 

In  October  1918,  as  a  result  of  violence 
perpetrated  by  revolutionary  radicals.  Con- 
gress amended  the  ImnUgratlon  Act  to  In- 
clude deportation  of  aliens  advocating  or 
practicing  criminal  anarchy  and  overthrow 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  In  addition,  many 
states  enacted  their  own  statutes  against 
criminal  anarchy. 

All  these  internal  security  measures  were 
branded  as  "Infamous"  by  socials  and  were 
compared  by  them  to  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws  of  1798  that  were  allowed  to  lapse  In 
1800  and  1802. 

Under  the  1917  Espionage  Act  more  than 
2,000  Socialists  were  Imprisoned  during  World 
War  I;  under  the  Immigration  Act  as 
amended  In  October  1918,  himdreds  of  alien 
anarchists  were  deported  after  the  war. 

All  Leftist  writers  describe  the  post-World 
War  I  period  as  one  of  American  "hysteria" 
and  "xenophobia."  They  minimize  the  revo- 
lutionary activities  promoted  In  our  country 
by  agents  of  the  new  Bolshevik  regime  in 
Russia.  Leftist  writers  minimize  the  acts  of 
radical  terrorism  perpetrated  by  the  I.W.W. 
and  also  the  May-June  1919  bombings  by 
anarchists  that  were  aimed  at  killing  promi- 
nent private  citizens  and  high  officials  In  our 
Federal,  state  and  city  goverrunents.  Leftist 
writers  also  minimize  the  tragedies  that  oc- 
curred in  our  country  as  a  result  of  other 
acts  of  criminal  revolutionary  violence,  such 
as  the  Wall  Street  bombing  of  September 

1920  that  killed  30  persons,  injured  100.  and 
did  $2,000,000  property  damage. 

All  Leftists  described  as  "Infamous"  the 
raids  conducted  on  Leftist  radical  organiza- 
tion headquarters  and  the  roundup  of  aliens 
alleged  to  be  radicals  during  the  period  1919- 

1921  whUe  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  was  U.8.  At- 
torney General  and  William  J.  Flynn  was 
chief  of  the  Justice  Department  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Because  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was 
in  the  Justice  Department  during  1917-1921, 
radical  Leftists  always  have  wrongfully  ac- 
cused him — through  gullt-by-assoclatlon — 
of  partial  responsibility  for  the  inevitable  ex- 
cesses and  a  few  injustices  committed  dur- 
ing wartime  drag-net  roundup  of  draft  dodg- 
ers and  during  poet-war  "Red  raids"  and 
deportations. 

Actually,  the  excesses  and  injustices  were 
committed  by  untrained  private  volunteers 
whose  services  were  urgently  needed  in  car- 
rying out  protection  of  our  internal  security 
because  the  Justice  Department  Bureau  of 
Investigation  had  only  400  special  agents  In 
June  1917,  though  it  was  loaded  with  huge 
responsibilities  for  massive  undertakings. 

Through  first-hand  observation,  young 
Hoover  was  able  to  see  what  was  lacking  for 
the  Bureau  during  the  1917-1924  period  be- 
fore he  was  made  Its  Acting  Director.  He  also 
was  able  to  gain  special  Insight  Into  the  real 
menace  of  Leftist  radicalism  which  he  as- 
sessed correctly  as  a  major  future  danger  to 
our  nation's  freedom. 

PAKT  n 

Today  very  few  Americans  are  familiar  with 
the  allegedly  "infamous"  Federal  statutes  as 
they  existed  in  World  War  I  and  Immediately 
thereafter.  Today,  too,  very  few  Americans 
»re  familiar  with  the  great  basic  Judicial  de- 
cisions rendered  in  U.S.  courts  in  regard  to 
the  sedition  and  criminal  anarchy  cases. 
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Essentially,  the  problem  they  pos«d  dealt 
with  basic  American  Interpretation  of  our 
Constitution  and  First  Amendment.  In  the 
period  1917-1924,  as  Uter  in  the  period  1947- 
1954,  and  again  later  in  the  period  1964-71, 
the  distinction  between  liberty  and  license  in 
interpretation  of  our  First  Amendment  was 
paramount  to  our  national  security  and  es- 
sential to  its  protection  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

Always  and  always,  the  socialists  in  our 
nation  have  had  a  vested  Interest  in  abso- 
lute license  as  the  sole  criterion  for  inter- 
pretation of  the  First  Amendment.  In  the 
years  1917-1924,  Americans  were  guaranteed 
liberty  but  not  license  in  a  series  of  Federal 
statutes  and  court  decisions  of  utmost  per- 
tinence to  present  times. 

The  Immigration  Law  as  amended  in  1918 
provided  for  the  deportation  at  any  time 
within  five  years  after  entry  into  our  coun- 
try of 

""Any  alien  who  at  any  time  after  entry 
shall  be  found  advocating  or  teaching  the 
unlawful  destruction  of  ■pTopvrty,  or  advo- 
cating or  teaching  anarchy,  or  the  overthrow 
by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  of  all  forms  of  law  or 
the  assassination  of  puMlc  officials." 

The  Act  also  made  it  a  felony  for  "any 
person  knowingly  to  aid  or  assist  such  an 
alien." 

When  Eugene  V.  Debs  was  arrested  for 
violation  of  the  Espionage  Act  in  a  speech 
he  made  at  a  public  meeting  to  obstruct  the 
enlistment  or  recruiting  of  Americans  in 
the  armed  services,  he  claimed  in  court  that 
he  had  merely  exercised  the  right  of  a  free 
citizen  and  that  his  utterances  were  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment. 

Unanimously,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  conviction  of  Debs  and  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  in  delivering  the  opinion, 
he  declared : 

"The  main  theme  of  the  ^>eech  was  Social- 
ism, Its  growth,  and  a  prophecy  of  its  ulti- 
mate success.  With  that  we  have  nothing  to 
do,  but  If  a  part  or  the  manifest  intent  of  the 
more  general  utterance  was  to  enooiirage 
those  present  to  obstruct  the  recruiting  serv- 
ice, and  if  in  pasages  such  encouragement  was 
Indirectly  given,  the  Immunity  of  the  general 
theme  may  not  be  enough  to  protect  the 
speech." 

Debs  was  sent  to  Jail. 

In  the  case  of  Scheneck  v.  the  United 
States  and  Baer  v.  the  United  States,  249 
U.S.  47.  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  U.S.. 
and  Justice  Holmes  delivered  a  celebrated 
opinion  that  should  have  remained  forever 
as  a  national  bulwark  of  fljced  principle  but 
was  subsequently  distorted  by  propagandists 
Into  a  one-liner  about  "shouting  fire."  What 
Justice  Holmes  really  said  was: 

"But  the  character  of  every  act  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  In  which  It  was  done. 
The  most  stringent  protection  of  free  speech 
would  not  protect  a  man  falsely  shouting  fire 
In  a  theater  and  causing  a  panic.  It  does 
not  even  protect  a  man  from  sui  injunction 
against  uttering  words  that  may  have  all  the 
effect  of  force.  (Gompers  v.  Bucks  Stove  & 
Range  Co .  221  UJ3.  418,  439.)  The  question 
In  every  case  is  whether  the  words  used  are 
used  in  such  circumstances  and  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger that  they  will  bring  about  the  substantive 
evils  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  prevent. 
It  Is  a  question  of  proximity  and  degree. 
When  a  nation  is  at  war.  many  things  that 
might  be  said  in  time  of  peace  are  such  a 
hindrance  to  its  effort  that  their  utterance 
will  not  be  endured  so  long  as  men  fight  and 
that  no  court  could  regard  them  as  pro- 
tected by  any  constitutional  right." 

In  charging  the  Jury  which  had  listened 
to  anarchists  Emma  Ooldman  and  Alexan- 
der Berkman  claim  they  were  victims  of  a 
"political  trial"  and  had  merely  exerted  their 
constitutional  right  of  free  speech  for  urg- 
ing disobedience  to  the  Selective  Service  Law, 
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Judge  Bfayer  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  said: 

"This  is  not  a  trlaJ  of  political  principles. 
This  cannot  be  turned  into  a  political  trial 
or  state  trial  In  the  political  sense.  You  are 
not  to  be  misled  by  any  effort  to  digress  your 
mind  from  the  real  issue,  which  simply  is, 
whether  these  defendants  are  guilty  or  not 
gtUlty  of  the  crime  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment." 

"This  Is  not  a  question  of  free  speech.  Free 
speech  is  guaranteed  to  us  under  the  Con- 
stitution. No  American  worthy  of  the  name 
believes  in  else  than  free  speech;  but  free 
speech  means,  not  license,  not  counseling 
disobedience  of  the  law;  free  speech  means 
that  frank,  free,  full  and  orderly  expression 
which  every  man  or  woman  in  the  land,  citi- 
zen or  alien,  may  engage  In,  In  lawful  and 
orderly  fashion;  and  that  free  speech  Is  guar- 
anteed to  us,  and  no  court  would  deny  it 
to  anyone." 

In  the  case  of  The  People  against  Louis  C. 
Pralna  (a  founder  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  America  in  Chicago,  September  191S) , 
Judge  Hough  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  Second  Circuit  denied  the  de- 
fendant's plea  that  it  was  an  error  to  permit 
the  Jury  to  Infer  gtiilt  from  speeches  that 
were  "all  words."  In  denying  defendant's  as- 
sertion that  men  cannot  constitutionally 
and  lawfully  be  punished  for  words,  especial- 
ly when  the  langiiage  relates  to  rights  based 
on  the  moral  sense,  i.e.,  the  "Idealism  of  the 
non-rellglous  conscientious  objector,"  Judge 
Hough  said: 

"The  free  speech  sectired  federally  by  the 
first  amendment  means  complete  Immunity 
for  the  publication  by  speech  or  print  of 
whatever  is  not  harmful  in  character,  when 
tested  by  such  standards  as  the  law  affords. 
For  those  standards  we  must  look  to  the  com- 
mon law  rules  in  force  when  the  constitution- 
al rights  were  established  and  in  reference 
to  which  they  were  adopted.  By  legislative 
action  the  boundaries  of  unpunishable  speech 
have  doubtless  and  often  been  much  en- 
larged; but  the  constitutional  limit  remains 
unchanged,  and  what  the  legislature  has 
done  it  can  \indo.  Legal  talk-liberty  never 
has  meant,  however,  "the  unrestricted  right 
to  say  what  one  pleases  at  all  times  and 
under  all  clrciunstances."  (Warren  v.  United 
States,  183  Fed.,  at  721,  106,  CCA.  166,  33 
L.B.A..  N£.  800.)" 

Probably  the  legal  observations  of  the 
World  War  I  period  which  are  most  pertinent 
to  our  contemporary  1971  situation  were 
made  In  the  U.S.  Government's  case  against 
Roger  N.  Baldwin  of  Che  National  ClvU  Liber- 
ties Bureau,  a  group  which  be  reorganized 
in  January  1930,  after  having  spent  a  year 
In  Jail,  Into  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

In  the  case  of  Baldwin,  the  Court  said: 

"It  would  be  impoeslble  for  me  to  convey 
to  your  mind  successfully  the  p)olnt  of  view 
which  I  think  is  entertained  by  the  great 
masses  of  the  people,  and  which  must  be 
entertained  by  the  courts  and  by  those,  such 
as  the  Department  of  Justice,  who  are 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  law. 

"In  all  that  you  have  said,  I  think  that  you 
have  lost  sight  of  one  very  fundamental  and 
essential  thing  for  the  preservation  of  that 
American  liberty  to  which,  by  tradition,  you 
feel  you  are  genuinely  devoted. 

"A  republic  can  last  only  so  long  as  Its 
laws  are  obeyed.  The  freest  discussion  is 
permitted,  and  should  be  Invited,  In  tiie 
processes  that  lead  up  to  the  enactment  of  a 
statute.  There  should  be  freeest  opportunity 
of  discussion  as  to  the  method  of  adminis- 
tration of  a  statute  by  human  beings,  but 
the  republic  must  oease  to  exist  if  disobe- 
dience to  any  law  enacted  by  the  orderly 
processes  laid  down  by  the  Constitution  is  in 
the  very  slightest  degree  to  be  tolerated. 

"That  is.  from  my  point  of  view,  funda- 
mental; that  is  essential  not  only  from  an 
Ideal  standpoint,  but  frcxn  a  practical  stand- 
point, and  we  should  not  be  able,  as  I  think 
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most  Americana  tblnk.  to  conduct  what!  we 
regard  as  the  government  of  the  free  people 
If  some  Individual,  whether  from  goodT  or 
bad  motlvee.  were  able  to  successfully 
violate  a  statute  duly,  properly  and  constHu- 
tlonally  passed,  because  his  own  view  of  ithe 
statute  might  differ  from  that  entertained 
by  the  lawmakers  who  had  enacted  the  ^»w, 
and  the  executive  who  hae  given  It  ihls 
approval.  , 

"That,  to  my  mind,  Is  the  foundation  of 
our  system:  its  perpetuity  rests  upon  the 
obedience  of  the  law.  ; 

"It  may  often  be  that  a  man  or  woman  has 
greater  foresight  than  the  masses  of  Ithe 
people:  and  It  may  be  that  In  the  history  of 
things  he  who  seems  to  be  wrong  today  ftiay 
be  right  tomorrow:  but  with  these  pooslble 
Idealistic  and  academic  speculations  a  c^rt 
has  nothing  to  do."  I 

The  extent  to  which  Roger  N.  Baldwin 
and  other  American  philosophical  aijar- 
chlsU  and  radicals  lost  sight  of  the  very  tjen- 
eta  of  government  and  were  able  durinig  a 
half-century  of  persistent  effort  In  our  na- 
tion to  undermine  respect  for  law,  order  and 
decency,  is  clearly  evident  In  the  statement 
he  made  In  1920  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  to  the  New  York  State 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  Invectlgatlng 
Seditious  Activities.  j 

Mr.  Baldwin  said: 

"Expression  of  opinion,  as  we  define!  It. 
Includes  any  language  unaccompanied  bjl  an 
overt  act — that  Is.  an  act  which  In  Itseljr  is 
a  violation  of  the  criminal  law.  I 

Language  that  is  part  of  an  overt  or  crim- 
inal act  is  part  of  the  act  Itself  and  ^as 
nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  of  free  speech: 
but  the  langiiage  unaccompanied  by  sucU  an 
act,  even  If  the  logical  consequencles  of  It 
lead  others  to  the  commission  of  the  act.  Is 
legitimately  within  our  conception  of  free 
speech.  I 

For  instance,  the  advocacy  of  murder,  un- 
accompanied by  any  act,  Is  within  the  legiti- 
mate scope  of  free  speech."  | 

'There  It  Is!  J 

There  Is  the  truly  Infamous  interpreta^on 
of  our  First  Amendment  which  has  com*  to 
prevail  In  our  country  after  the  period  |953 
lft«9  during  which  the  Supreme  Court,  kin- 
der Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  struck  d^wn 
one  after  another  of  our  Internal  seci^ity 
laws  In  what  are  known  as  "the  Communist 
cases"  and  thereby  thrust  upon  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  an  almost  Insu^r- 
,-  able  task  of  effective  counter-lntelllg«noe 
V^and  of  effective  Internal  security  protection. 

m  1930.  the  New  York  State  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Investigating  Committee,  after  having 
studied  Baldwin's  statement  and  a  mas*  of 
ACLTJ  documents,  declared  In  an  offlelal  re- 
port: J 

"While  the  Constitution  of  the  Stat*  of 
New  York  guarantees  the  right  of  free  speech, 
It  also  contains  the  warning  that  the  41ti- 
Bcn  may  exercise  it  "being  responsible  for 
the  abuae  of  that  right."  The  effect  of  the 
activities  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  t7n- 
lon  Is  to  create  In  the  minds  of  111-lnforiied 
people  the  impression  that  It  Is  un-American 
to  Interfere  with  the  activities  of  those  who 
seek  to  destroy  American  institutions.  They 
seek  to  Influence  legislators  and  executlv«|B  to 
repeal  or  veto  any  act  calculated  to  pro(tect 
the  States  or  the  Federal  government  ftom 
the  attacks  of  agitators,  ...  ' 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  TJnion,  in  the 
last  analysis.  Is  a  supporter  of  all  subvei^ve 
noovaments,  and  its  propaganda  is  detrtfl^en- 
tal  to  the  interests  of  the  State." 

In  organising  a  People's  Council  to  imitate 
the  new  Workmen  and  Soldiers  Council*  In 
Russia.  August  1917.  Roger  N.  Baldwln-i-an 
outwardly  charming  liberal  but  mwardly  de- 
ceitful conspirator — wrote  a  letter  to  Loulfe  P. 
Lochner  that  perfectly  Ulustratee  the  duplic- 
ity of  Leftist  radicals  In  our  country  through- 
out this  century.  "Do  steer  away  from  making 
n   look   like   a   Socialist   enterprise,"   wrote 
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Baldwin.  ".  .  .  We  want  also  to  look  like 
patriots  in  everything  we  do.  We  want  to  get 
a  lot  of  good  flags,  talk  a  good  deal  about  the 
Constitution  and  what  our  forefathers  want- 
ed to  make  of  this  country  and  to  show  that 
we  are  fellows  that  really  stand  for  the  spirit 
of  our  Inatitutions." 

Prom  the  very  inception  of  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation operations  under  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
who  alwa3rs  opposed  all  kinds  of  extremist 
activities  conducted  in  violation  of  T7.S.  law. 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  continu- 
ally tried  to  discredit  Hoover  and  the  F.B.I. 

Ever  since  July  1919.  when  a  Left  Wing 
split  away  from  the  Socialist  Party  of  Amer- 
ica to  form  a  Communist  Party  patterned 
after  the  Russian  one,  the  CP  in  the  United 
States  has  waged  permanent  propaganda  war 
against  the  Investigative  subdivision  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Likewise  other  Leftist 
civil  liberties  groups  in  the  1950's  and 
1960 's — the  pro-Communist  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  and  its  expanded  Na- 
tional Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee — 
have  waged  ceaseless  propaganda  warfare 
against  the  P.B.I,  and  Mr.  Hoover,  though  the 
latter  are  genuine  protectors  of  our  liberties 
from  subversion  by  revolutionaries  and  crim- 
inals. 

PABTin 

Each  time  in  our  century  that  the  United 
States  has  been  at  war.  as,  alas.  It  has  been 
several  times,  the  Communists,  Socialists 
and  anarchists  have  formed  coalitions  to 
protect  Marxist  Interests.  In  World  War  n. 
the  Korean  War  and  Vietnam  War,  all  Marx- 
ists bitterly  opposed  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for 
supporting  Amolcan  interests  rather  than 
International  Marxist  ones. 

On  September  6,  1939.  five  days  after  Nazi 
Germany  Invaded  Poland  and  World  War  n 
began.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  com- 
pletely confident  of  Hoover's  efficiency  and 
Integrity,  issued  a  proclamation  that  greatly 
broadened  F3J.  responsibility  for  national 
sectirity. 

On  January  5,  1940,  Mr.  Hoover  went  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
to  make  his  annual  report  on  how  the  F.B.I. 
had  used  the  taxpayers'  money,  and  he  ex- 
plained that  when  broadened  responsibilities 
for  security  were  assigned  to  It,  "we  orga- 
nized .  .  .  the  General  Intelligence  Division, 
which  will  have  supervision  of  espionage, 
sabotage,  and  other  subversive  activities,  and 
violations  of  the  neutrality  regulations."  Mr. 
Hoover  continued : 

"We  have  also  initiated  special  Investiga- 
tions of  persons  reported  upon  as  being  active 
In  any  subversive  activity  or  in  movments 
detrimental  to  the  national  security.  In  that 
connection,  we  have  a  general  index,  arranged 
alphabetically  and  geographically,  available 
at  the  Bureau,  so  that  In  the  event  of  any 
greater  emergency  coming  to  our  co\intry,  we 
win  be  able  to  locate  immediately  those 
various  persons  who  may  need  to  be  the 
subject  of  further  Investigation." 

Don  Whitehead.  PuUtzer  prize  wlnnw  and 
chief  of  the  Washingtcm  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  wrote  in  "nie  P3.I. 
Story — A  Report  to  the  People"  (Random 
House.  New  York)  :  "Hoovers  statement  was 
like  the  steel  point  of  a  dentist's  probe  touch- 
ing an  exposed  nerve  In  a  decayed  tooth.  The 
reaction  was  violent." 

The  first  attack  came  from  a  radical  Leftist, 
the  pro-Communist  New  York  Congressman 
Vlto  Marcantonlo,  who  declared  on  Capitol 
Hill  about  Hoover's  security  preparations  that 
"two  ftkcts  become  obvious:  First,  we  are 
preparing  a  general  raid  against  civil  rights, 
a  blackout  of  the  civil  liberties  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  a  system  of  terror  by  index  cards 
such  as  you  have  In  the  Gestapo  countries  of 
the  world:  second,  we  are  engendering  a  war 
hysteria  which  Is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  United  States." 

What  bappezted? 

Kow  In  1»71.  some  people  have  very  short 
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memories  and  others,  being  too  young,  have 
no  memories  of  World  War  n  and  little  his- 
torical knowledge  of  It. 

In  1940.  Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia 
were  allies  owing  to  the  Hltler-StaUn  Pact. 

On  February  6. 1940.  a  group  of  Communist 
leaders  met  in  Washington  to  make  plana  for 
a  propaganda  campaign  against  Hoover  and 
the  F.B.I.  They  decided  that  the  campaign 
should  have  two  principal  phases:  (i)  an 
attack  on  the  Bureau  as  a  violator  of  civil 
liberties  and  (2)  a  personal  attack  on  Mr. 
Hoover.  Writers  sympathetic  to  commimism 
were  assigned  to  carry  out  the  second  phase; 
persons  friendly  with  Leftist  members  of 
Congress  were  chosen  to  carry  out  the  first 
phase  by  endeavoring  to  obtain  Congres- 
sional restrictions  on  rJBI.  activities. 

On  December  7,  1941,  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Philippines,  and 
declared  war  on  the  United  States.  Next  day, 
we  declared  war  on  Japan.  On  December  11. 
1941,  Germanyand  Italy  declared  war  on  the 
United  States.  A  few  hours  later,  we  declared 
war  on  them. 
Then  what? 

A  great  emergency  did  Indeed  come  to  our 
country.  But,  due  mainly  to  the  F.B.I.'s  al- 
phabetical and  geographical  index  of  persons 
reported  upon  as  being  active  in  subversive 
activity  or  in  movements  detrimental  to  the 
internal  sectirity,  many  potential  internal 
enemies  of  our  nation  were  taken  into  pro- 
tective custody  and  no  major  act  of  sabotage 
was  perpetrated  within  our  nation. 

From  the  George  Washington  Bridge  In 
New  York  City  to  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  in 
San  Francisco,  not  a  single  vehicular  ap- 
proach to  our  big  cities,  not  a  tunnel,  har- 
bor, railroad  or  airport  in  the  nation  was 
destroyed  by  sabotage! 

And,  It  must  be  remembered,  all  during 
the  p«3lod  September  1939  to  June  22.  1941. 
when  Nazi  Germany  suddenly  attacked  the 
Soviet  Union,  many  Nazis  and  Communists 
within  the  United  States  were  working  to- 
gether In  all  kinds  of  propaganda  and  po- 
litical activities.  It  was  only  after  Hitler 
launched  a  sudden  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  Communist  Party,  VSJl. 
switched  away  from  a  "pacifist"  position  re- 
garding possible  U.S.  entry  into  the  war  In 
Europe.  In  the  eyes  of  CP  members  and  their 
fellow-travelers.  World  War  n  was  merely  a 
capitalist  war  from  1939  to  June  22.  1941: 
then,  when  the  Soviet  Union  was  attacked, 
the  war  Immediately  became  a  "people's 
war."  From  that  moment  the  CPUSA  urged 
our  country  to  get  into  the  war  and  to  open 
up  In  Western  Europe  "a  second  front" 
against  Hitler. 

The  Communist  tactics  never  for  a  moment 
fooled  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  He  knew  that  though 
the  Soviet  Union  was  allegedly  our  "ally" 
m  World  War  II,  It  would  turn  Into  our 
bitter  enemy  the  moment  It  was  over.  In 
his  book  "Masters  of  Deceit."*  Hoover  later 
expceed  every  facet  and  tricky  angle  of  Com- 
munist strategy  and  tactics  Inside  and  out- 
side the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  In  World  War  n,  most 
Americans  didn't  know  what  the  Reds  were 
up  to  and  neither  did  many  of  our  highest 
government  officials.  And  so.  in  1947,  only 
two  years  after  VE  and  VJ  days,  the  United 
States  found  Itself  In  a  Cold  War  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  President  Truman  was 
forced  to  send  economic  and  military  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  rescue  those  nations 
from  Communist  conquest. 

Three  years  later,  on  June  25.  1950.  the 
Communist  North  Koreans  suddenly  at- 
tacked the  Republic  of  South  Korea.  On 
June  27.  President  Truman  (acting  in  sup- 
port of  demands  made  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council,  with  the  Soviet 
Union  abaent )  ordered  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  to  aid  South  Korea  and  sent  the  V3. 
Seventh  Fleet  to  protect  Formosa  against 
aggression  by  Communist  China. 
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once  again.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  P.B.I, 
h^  to  shoulder  enormous  burdens  to  pro- 
fj;t  US  internal  security.  But.  as  every- 
^,  over  thirty  knows  today,  there  were 
r^ma-s  internments  In  our  country  and 
^"erT  was   no   "system   of   terror   by   Index 

'*SanwhUe.  in  the  period  1948-1952.  the 
American  people  learned  about  Communist 
Xers^on  the  hard  way.  The  P.B.I,  figured 

!IVnentlv  in  the  perjury-espionage  case 
rS  H^s,  m  the  espionage  cases  of  Julius 
^d  Ethel  Rosenberg,  and  the  conviction  of 
Sen  top  U.S.  communist  Party  leaders  for 
trivocating  violent  overthrow  of  the  U.S. 
Jvl^nment  all  of  which  convictions  were 
SSTy  ^i^e  U.S.  supreme  Court  In  1951. 
In  addition,  the  contempt  of  court  sen- 
tences meted  out  to  five  defense  attorneys 
T^e  case  of  the  Communist  Party  leaders 
wJTuJh^d  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1952. 

Friends  of  the  radical  Left  and  many  prom- 
inent men  and  women,  who  were  successful 
m  their  fields  of  endeavor  but  were  naive 
or  muddleheaded  In  political  and  foreign 
^alrs,  immediately  launched  another  cam - 
5»lgn  of  vilification  against  the  P.B.I,  and 

^tnmTNew  York  Times  Magazine,  Febru- 
orv  16  1954.  for  example.  Lord  Bertrand 
JJIssell  declared  in  an  article  "The  Corrod- 
ing Effects  of  Suspicion": 

•The  people  of  Moscow  are  proud  ol  their 
subway  and  are  persuaded  that  there  is 
notnmg  analagous  In  capitalist  cities.  If  you 
Lure  Ihem  to  the  contrary,  they  merely  pity 
TOur  ignorance.  The  F.B.I,  has  a  similar 
kttltude  toward  nuclear  physics  and  opposes 
visas  for  all  European  physicists,  with  the 
result  that  international  congresses  of  men 
of  science  can  no  longer  be  held  in  America. 

Bertrand  Russell's  statement  was  of 
course,  a  scurrilous  whopper.  Almost  all 
outstanding  European  nuclear  physicists 
freely  visited  our  country  to  take  part  in 
scientific  conferences.  It  was  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, not  the  F.B.I.,  that  barred  a  few 
Communist  scientists  from  our  shores.  What 
Bertrand  Russell  really  sought  was  admission 
to  the  U.S.  of  Red  Chinese  and  Soviet  nu- 
clear scientists.  When  he  was  unable  to 
accomplish  this,  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  Dr.  Linus  Pauling  and  with  Cyrus  S. 
Eaton,  wealthy  Canadian-born  industrialist 
in  Cleveland,  and  together  they  organized 
the  First  Pugwash  Conference  of  nuclear 
scientists  and  others  at  Eaton's  home,  Pug- 
wash, Nova  Scotia,  July  1957.  There,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  U.S.  Government,  not  of  the 
P.B.I.,  some  American  scientists  conferred 
with  Red  Chinese  and  Soviet  opposite  ntim- 
bers. 

In  May  1958.  the  $15,000,000  Fund  for  the 
Republic  (created  but  later  disavowed  by  the 
Ford  Foundation)  sponsored  a  Mike  Wallace 
TV  siiow  in  which  Cyrus  Eaton  scurrlously 
attacked  the  FB.I..  the  C.I.A..  Secretary 
of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  and  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Parroting  the  Communist  Party 
Une  that  the  F.B.I,  was  like  "Hitler's  Nazi 
Gsstapo,"  Eaton  declared,  "There  are  no 
Communists  in  America  to  speak  of  except 
in  the  mind  of  those  on  the  payroll  of  the 
P.B.I." 

Concerning  the  Eaton  broadcast,  the 
Omaha  WoTid-Herald  commented  editorially. 
May  10,  1958: 

"He  has  strange  Ukcs  and  dislikes,  does 
Cyrus  Eaton.  .  .  .  John  Poster  Dulles  is  "a 
petty  tyrant"  In  Cyrus  Eaton's  view,  but  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  Washington  was  his 
(Eaton's)  recent  house  guest  (at  his  country 
estate  In  Ohio)." 

The  campaign  against  the  P.B.I.  and  Mr. 
Hoover  went  on  unabated  all  during  the 
1950's.  On  June  18.  1958.  the  Communlst- 
froat  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Commitee 
held  a  "victory  celebration"  at  the  Hotel  New 
Torker  in  Manhattan  to  laud  Supreme  Court 
Seciaions  in  the  "Communist  cases."  decl- 
noni  of  the  Court,  under  Chief  Jvistice  Earl 
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Warren,  that  severely  impaired  otir  national 
security  and  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
kind  of  rampant,  violent  revolutionary  radi- 
calism in  our  country  that  culminated  in 
the  Berkeley  rebellion  at  the  University  of 
California  in  1964. 

At  the  ECLC  victory  celebration,  Corliss 
Lamont.  vice-chairman,  boasted,  "Step  by 
step,  the  Supreme  Court  has  enacted  aU  the 
measures  In  the  program  of  our  Committee. 
But  we  must  not  act  as  if  the  whole  fight 
has  been  won.  The  next  step  U  against  the 
P.B.I.— the  Federal  Bureau  of  Intimidation 
under  that  man  J.  Edgar  Hoover." 

On  February  1,  1959,  Edward  J.  Mowery, 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and  feature  writer 
for  Newhouse  Newspapers,  wrote  a  series  of 
eleven  articles  documenting  the  entire  Com- 
munist-led attempt  to  discredit  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  F.B.I.  Mr  Mowry  wrote: 

"Americans  are  witnessing  a  brazen  and 
unprecedented  attack  from  a  number  of  ap- 
parently diverse  sources  upon  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
...  It  has  two  goals:  (1)  To  capture  the 
FBI.  when  the  64-year-old  Hoover  steps 
down— or  render  It  Impotent:  (2)  to  harass 
or  halt  the  F.B.I.'s  round-the-clock  Investi- 
gations ol  subversions. 

"The  campaign  received  Its  initial  impetus 
on  September  20,  1957,  In  New  York  City 
when  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Commit- 
tee launched  a  nationwide  anti-F.B.I.  drive 
with  a  'barnstorming  tour'  earmarked  for  22 
cities. 

"The  Committee  (ECLC)  has  been  cited  by 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
on  a  Conamunlst  front." 

On  February  5,  1961.  the  New  York  Post 
carried  a  column  datellned  Washington,  D.C. 
by  William  V.  Shannon  who  attacked  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  and  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Robert  P.  Kennedy  for  having  "thus 
far  touched  nothing  labeled  'security.' " 
Columnist  Shannon  went  on  to  allege,  "Our 
civil  liberties  cannot  be  restored  to  their  full 
vigor  as  long  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover  remains  as 
head  of  the  F.B.I." 

Shannon's  column  was  widely  distributed 
by  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
which  was  waging  an  "abolition"  campaign 
against  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  (later.  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security),  against  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  and  against 
the  F.B.I.  Openly,  Dorothy  Marshall  of  the 
ECLC  boasted  of  visits  by  Its  members  to 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress  In 
behalf  of  the  ECLC  "abolition"  campaign. 
It  went  on  and  on. 

In  August  1962,  W.  H.  Ferry  of  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic  launched  into  a  vitriolic 
attack  against  Hoover  and  the  F.B.I.  at  the 
Democratic  Party's  Western  States  Confer- 
ence, calling  Mr.  Hoover  "the  indubitable 
mandarin  of  anti-commvmlsm  In  the  United 
States."  Ferry  dismissed  as  "sententious 
poppy-cock"  Mr.  Hoover's  warning  to  the  na- 
tion about  Communists'  capacity  to  pervert 
our  thinking  and  destroy  the  spiritual  sup- 
ports forming  the  foundations  of  our  free- 
dom. Ferry  accused  Mr.  Hoover  of  throwing 
the  American  people  and  Congress  "Into  a 
trftncc" 

President  Kennedy  and  Attorney  General 
Kennedy  were  outraged  by  Ferry's  remarks 
and  embarrassed  that  a  Democratic  Party 
conference  was  the  scene  of  Ferry's  unfound- 
ed attack.  Immediately,  Robert  Kennedy 
apologized  publicly  to  Mr.  Hoover  for  the  In- 
sults offered  to  him  and  the  F.B.I.  Robert 
Kennedy  went  on  to  describe  as  "badly  In- 
formed" those  persons  who  dismiss  the  prob- 
lem of  Communist  espionage  In  our  nation 
as  non-existent  or  inconsequential,  and  he 
said  these  persons  "perform  a  disservice  to 
the  nation."  In  addition,  Mr.  Kennedy  re- 
minded Americans  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  had  declared  the  Communist  Party 
U.S.A.  to  be  dominated  and  controlled  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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How  great,  reaUy,  are  the  historical  ironies 
of  our  times! 

President  Kennedy  was  assassinated  in 
1963  by  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  a  Marxist  and 
member  of  the  pro-Communist  Fair  Play  for 
Cuba  Committee. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kermedy  was  assassi- 
nated in  1968  by  Slrhan  Slrhan,  an  alien  Uv- 
Ing  in  Los  Angeles  who  wrote  in  his  diary. 
"I  am  a  Communist,  I  am  a  Communist,  I  am 
a  Commvmlst." 

To  think  that  less  than  a  decade  after  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  apologized  to  Mr.  Hoover  for 
attacks  made  on  him  at  a  conference  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  House  Democratic 
leader.  Congressman  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana, 
would  use  his  position  to  join,  on  April  8, 
1971,  in  an  all-on-the-same-day,  triple- 
pronged  concerted  attack  on  Mr.  Hoover  that 
took  place  In  the  House,  In  a  vulgar  full-page 
Life  Magazine  newspaper  ad  against  "The 
Emperor  of  the  F.B.I.."  and  In  front  page 
articles  in  the  Washington  Postl 

Rep.  Boggs  accused  Mr.  Hoover — in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  the  discredited  Rep. 
Marcantonlo  had  done  31  years  earlier — of 
estabUshlng  'a  Gestapo"  in  otir  country.  Uke 
his  predecessor.  Rep.  Boggs  attributed  to  Mr. 
Hoover  the  Initiation  of  actions  which  he 
and  the  F.B.I,  were  ordered  to  undertake  by 
Congress  itself. 

Thus  Rep.  Boggs  accused  Mr.  Hoover  of 
stationing  F.B.I,  agents  on  camptises  to  spy 
on  students  and  faculty  members.  Actually. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 
After  the  Kent  State  University  shootings 
and  the  bombing  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Congress  ordered  the  F.B.I,  to  make 
campus  investigations  and  It  gave  the  F.B.I, 
additional  funds  to  hire  the  special  agents 
required  for  extra  duty  In  investigating 
arson,  bombings  and  destruction  of  Federal 
properties  on  campus.  Including  research  and 
ROTC  centers. 

On  AprU  6.  1971.  Rep.  Boggs  made  the  un- 
founded accusation  that  the  F.B.I,  was  wire- 
tapping Congressmen's  telephones.  Immedi- 
ately, U.S.  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell 
branded  the  wiretapping  charges  as  "false'| 
and  said  Mr.  Boggs  "should  know  It  is  false." 
The  Department  of  Justice  knows  what's 
what  in  cases  of  F.B.I,  wiretapping  because 
all  of  it,  and  there  is  very  little  of  it,  must 
be  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  said: 
"Let  me  repeat  categorically:  the  F.B.I.  has 
not  tapped  the  telephone  of  any  member  of 
the  House  or  Senate,  now  or  in  the  past.  In 
comparing  the  F.B.I,  to  Hitler's  Gestapo,  Mr. 
Boggs  has  reached  a  new  low  in  political 
dialogue.  He  should  recant  at  once  and 
apologize  to  a  great  and  dedicated  American 
and  the  men  and  women  who  have  made  the 
P.B.I,  the  finest  Investigative  organization 
in  the  world." 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  tmder  our  form  of 
government  the  F.B.I,  has  not  been,  Is  not, 
and  never  can  be  a  "Gest^o."  Though  there 
always  have  been  public  and  congressional 
outcries  In  time  of  national  crisis  for  enlarg- 
ing the  powers  of  the  F.B.I.,  It  Is  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  himself  who  has  steadfastly  shunned 
any  distortion  of  Its  subordinate  and  purely 
investigative  role. 

In  our  country,  every  single  activity  of  the 
P  B.I.  13  controlled  by  laws  enacted  In  a  Con- 
gress whose  members  are  freely  elected  by 
American  voters  casting  a  secret  ballot.  The 
Director  of  the  F.B.I.  Is  appointed  oy  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  Is  himself 
elected  by  the  people.  Every  aspect  of  our 
national  seciulty  program  Is  controlled  by 
Congressional  legislation  and  appropriation 
Thus  our  security  program  expresses  the  will 
of  the  people  and  Is  the  diametric  opposite 
of  a  secret  police  security  program  controlled 
by  a  dictatorship. 

On  August  24,  1967.  Tom  O'Brien  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press  reported  under 
the  headline  "University  Destruction": 
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"A  master  plan  of  how  best  to  destroy  the 
American  university  system  as  It  Is  .oday 
seemed  to  be  the  goal  as  a  conference  of  mili- 
tant student  leaders  and  ex-students  opened 
yesterday  at  the  Center  for  the 
Democratic  Institutions  (funded  by 
Fund  for  the  Republic).  The  . 
were  described  by  the  Center  as  all  hAvlng 
been  prominent  In  demonstrations  and 
movements  within  their  universities." 

Mr.  O'Brien  further  reported,  "Deve^eaux 
Kennedy,'  student  body  president  at  V'ash- 
Ington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  callel  for 
outright  revolution  and  overthrow  ol  the 
United  States  Government.  He  advo»ted 
terrorism  on  such  a  scale  that  It  woulq  'de- 
moralize and  castrate  America. 

During  the  years  1968-1970  that  terrorism 
very  nearly  did  demoralize  and  castrate 
America.  Today  all  thoughtful,  patrlotld  and 
law-abiding  Americans  are  relying  h^vUy 
on  the  P.B.I,  to  prevent  any  reoccurrence  of 
that  terrorism. 

In  historical  perspective  of  our  ceiitury, 
our  United  States  of  America  has  const  mtly 
been  In  danger  of  demoralization  and  of 
destruction  by  Internal  enemies. 

Since  1924,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  fulfilled 
all  the  duties  originally  laid  on  his  shoi:  Iders 
by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harlan  Plske 
Stone.  Today  Mr.  Hoover  Is  seventy-six  years 
old  and  has  given  more  than  half  a  century 
of  distinguished  service  to  our  nation  l:i  the 
cause  of  Justice  and  freedom.  Charged  by 
Presidents  and  by  Congress  with  the  awe- 
some duty  of  protecting  our  national  Inter- 
nal security,  Mr.  Hoover  has  faithfully  car- 
ried out  his  duty  under  most  dlfHcull  cir- 
cumstances. 

Many  years  ago,  the  Reverend  Paul  Curry 
Armstrong  preached  at  St.  Thomas  Chapel 
In  New  York  City  the  sermon,  "Oreajtness 
is  gratitude." 

Surely  the  American  people  are  breat 
enough  to  be  grateful  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  who, 
within  himself,  Is  an  embodiment  of  a  life- 
time American  warranty  of  Integrity 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\4ES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  an  excel- 
lent statement  given  by  Mrs.  Myrft  K. 
Wolfgang  before  the  Judiciary  Compiit- 
tee  of  the  House  of  Representaljives, 
March  31,  1971,  in  opposition  to  th*  so- 
called  equal  rights  amendment  j  for 
women.  , 

Mrs.  Wolfgang  is  vice  president  of  the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  J  and 
Bartenders  International  Union  and  is  a 
militant  trade  unionist  and  battler  for 
the  rights  of  the  worklngwoman. 

Her  excellent  statement  tends  tx)  give 
a  measure  of  balance  to  the  real  situation 
afiBicting  worldngwomen,  housewiives, 
widows,  and  retirees  on  passage  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  The  stateaient 
follows :  i 

tbsmcont  on  woicxn's  equalrtt  aci   and 
Eqttai.  Rights  Amzndmsnt 

My  name  is  Myra  K.  Wolfgang.  I  resl  le  In 
the  City  of  Detroit.  State  of  Michigan,  il  am 
an  International  Vice  President  of  the  ^otel 
and  Restaurant  Employes   Union  AFI4-CIO 


and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  its  Detroit 


U>cal 


705.  I  represent  the  interests  of  service  work- 
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ers,  both  organized,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  Minimum  Wage  Board,  unorga- 
nized as  well.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Human  Relations  and 
at  the  present  time  am  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Michigan  Women's  Commission  (for- 
merly known  as  the  Governor's  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women)  since  its  Inception 
having  been  appointed  by  Michigan's  last  3 
Governors,  Democrat  and  Republican.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  be- 
fore you  and  wish  to  thank  the  Committee 
for  holding  these  hearings. 

Hearings  are  particularly  necessary  since 
your  body  voted  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  simi- 
lar to  H.J.  Resolution  208,  now  under  con- 
sideration, in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
You  did  so  without  hearings  and  with  a 
brief  floor  debate,  giving  the  proponents  of 
the  Bill  45  minutes  and  the  opponents  15 
minutes.  Since  you  were  told  by  the  Bill's 
sponsor  In  that  very  brief  discussion  that  the 
proponents  of  the  Equtil  Rights  Amendment 
are  seeking  a  "psychological  uplift"  for 
women,  I  am.  Indeed,  happy  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  dlscviss  the  heavy  price  the 
unskilled,  untrained  non-professional  woman 
is  being  asked  to  pay  for  that  "psychologi- 
cal lift." 

In  previous  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  I  stated  that  the  best 
road  to  travel  to  achieve  the  equality  we  all 
seek  would  be  the  "specific  bills  for  specific 
lUs"  approach.  H.R.  916  makes  such  an  at- 
tempt. I  will  discuss  it  In  greater  detail  after 
I  first  state  my  opposition  to  the  so-called 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  and  to  H.J.  Res. 
35.  208.  and  231. 

I  oppose  adoption  of  the  so-called  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  since  I  believe  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Amendment  would  Jeopard- 
ize existing  labor  laws  and  standards  that 
apply  to  women  only. 

I  oppose  the  so-called  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  because  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
will  solve  the  problems  of  sex  discrimination. 

1.  It  win  not  bring  about  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  nor  guarantee  Job  promotion  free 
from  sex  discrimination. 

2.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  private  sector 
of  the  community  where  the  greatest  amount 
of  discrimination  exists. 

3.  It  Is  excessively  sweeping  In  scope, 
reaching  Into  the  work  force  where  "equal- 
ity" cannot  always  be  achieved  through 
"Identity  of  treatment".  Not  all  laws  are  nec- 
essarily discriminatory,  nor  should  all  laws 
containing  dififerent  provisions  for  men  and 
women  be  abolished. 

The  contention  of  the  optimistic  propo- 
nents of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  that 
the  vulnerable  woman  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  will  in  the  long  run  be  pulled 
up  by  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  Is  out- 
rageously optimistic. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  way  to  go  Is  not 
up.  Far  more  likely,  a  good  many  women 
would  be  forced  off  the  Job  ladder  altogether, 
preferring  the  purgatory  of  existence  on  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  (ADC)  to  the  hell  of 
back-breaking,  home-wrecking  compulsory 
overtime — overtime  that  would  be  required 
If  state  protective  legislation  is  abolished. 

The  pie  In  the  sky  so  generously  proffered 
by  the  advocates  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment must  seem  like  a  cruel  Joke  to  women 
who  have  no  hope  of  reaching  It.  Just  try  tell- 
ing a  woman  obliged  to  work  a  60  or  even 
a  70- hour  week,  as  well  as  meet  her  family 
responsibilities,  that  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  should  boost  her  "morale,  as- 
piration and  fighting  spirit". 

The  middle-class  supporters  of  the 
Amendment  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  sweat-shops  belong  to  the  past.  This 
Is  not  the  case.  Profit  Is  still  the  name  of  the 
game — Just  as  It  was  In  the  heyday  of  laissez- 
faire.  It  is  legislation  and  labor  unions,  not 
any  notable  Improvement  in  employer  mo- 
rality that  has  created  better  working  con- 
ditions today  than  we  had  a  century  ago. 

Witness  what  happened  when  Michigan's 
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54-hour  a  week  law  for  women  was  tempo- 
rarily suspended  In  the  late  fall  and  winter 
of  1967-68:  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  to  be 
specific,  immediately  Initiated  excessive 
overtime  for  women — a  69-hour  week— 
which  resulted  In  some  women  literally 
dropping  from  exhaustion  and  having  to  be 
carried  out  on  stretchers. 

This  Is  not  my  Idle  appraisal,  this  is 
sworn  testimony  of  witnesses  In  the  case  of 
Stephanie  Prociuk  vs  the  State  of  Michigan. 
A  meat  packing  company,  to  be  specific,  the 
Olendale  Meat  Packing  Company,  began  re- 
quiring Its  women  employees  to  work  a  70- 
hour  week  In  a  refrigerated  room  where  tem- 
peratures ranged  from  32  to  40  degrees.  If 
these  women  are  not  already  arthritic,  they 
will  become  so  working  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

This  Inhuman  bondage  took  place,  not  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  but  in  1968  and 
should  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  havoc  that 
would  be  created  II  existing  state  protective 
legislation  was  swept  off  the  books. 

Hours  limitation  laws  for  women  were 
provided  them  as  a  shield  against  obligatory 
overtime  permitting  them  to  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  wives  and  mothers  and  still 
continue  In  the  work  force.  While  all  over- 
time should  be  optional  for  both  men  and 
women,  it  is  absolutely  mandatory  that  over- 
time for  women  be  regulated  because  of  her 
dual  role. 

This  doesn't  sound  like  the  testimony  you 
heard  last  week  from  the  spokesman  from 
the  A.CJj.U.  Mr.  Norman  Dorsen.  He  testi- 
fied, as  did  Congressman  Abzug  and  Con- 
gressman Ryan's  staff  member,  Jean  Faust, 
that  women  are  bringing  suit  to  escape  from 
the  protection  of  such  legislation.  Some  are, 
many  aren't.  They  predicted  that  If  the  so- 
called  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  ratified, 
the  benefits  enjoyed  by  women  In  protecting 
themselves  from  excessive  overtime  "would 
be  extended  to  both  sexes".  But.  that's  not 
what  happens.  The  facts  are  that  only  com- 
pulsory overtime  has  been  extended  and 
that's  equality  of  mistreatment.  Those  wit- 
nessed told  you  that  protective  laws  "are  a 
fraud  and  sham".  That  they  are  fast  becom- 
ing "a  red  herring".  Gentlemen,  the  ex- 
hausted Chrysler  working  mothers  didn't 
think  so,  those  shivering  meat  packers 
know  different.  Michigan's  working  women 
knew  that  they  were  covered  by  a  law  albeit 
Inadequate,  that  guaranteed  their  getting 
home  In  time  to  fulfill  their  roles  as  mother 
and  housewife.  Those  witnesses,  gentlemen, 
are  as  far  away  from  reality  as  Neil  Arm- 
strong was  from  earth  when  he  stepped  out 
onto  the  face  of  the  moon. 

Any  witness  who  tells  you  that  the  passage 
of  the  so-called  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
will  not  "invalidate  any  of  the  necessary 
protection  and  benefits  that  have  been  ex- 
tended to  women  by  statute"  is  getting  their 
pot  from  Shangrl  La. 

Many  of  those  witnesses  said  that  the 
question  of  the  Impact  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  on  protective  hours  legislation 
Is  a  moot  one,  since  several  court  decisions 
and  State  Attorneys  rulings  have  said  that 
such  laws  are  superseded  by  Title  Vn  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  They  are  wrong. 
They  do  not  take  into  accoimt  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  women  are  not  covered 
by  Title  VII  since  they  work  for  employers 
of  less  than  25  persons.  To  strike  down  as 
conflicting  with  'ntle  VII  all  maximum-hour 
legislation  for  women  only.  Is  by  no  means 
the  way  to  achieve  equality.  A  much  more 
sensible  way  would  be  to  extend  such  laws 
to  men. 

But  to  promise  an  unsuspected  electorate 
that  passage  of  the  so-called  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  will  extend  hours  protection  to 
men,  is  as  wrong  as  the  promise  was  of  a 
chicken  in  every  pot  and  a  car  in  every 
garage. 

How  strange,  that  the  women  who  are 
rarely  called  upon  to  work  overtime  speak 
of  a  60  or  70  hour  week  as  a  privilege.  Exces- 
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.i«e  overtime  for  either  men  or  women  Is  a 
ounlsbment,  not  a  privilege.  Overtime  is 
Usually  agreed  to  by  the  worker  for  fear  of 
rtumissal  or  to  solve  dire  economic  problems 
^^ged  by  Inflation  and  the  ever-increasing 
Mst-of-llvlng.  Equalizing  to  the  lowest  de- 
QMnlnator  is  not  the  answer.  It  increases 
exploitation  as  it  has  In  other  Michigan 
industries. 

In  addition  to  the  previous  instances 
mentioned— the  Hostess  Baking  Company  in 
Detroit  (a  subsidiary  of  the  I.T.T.-Continen- 
t»i)  eliminated  their  3  shifts  and  instituted 
»  2-8hift  day,  after  our  Attorney  General 
nuUifled  the  hours  law.  This  meant  that 
women  were  scheduled  to  work  from  12  to 
14  hours  per  day.  I'm  talking  about  Septem- 
ber 1970,  not  the  turn  of  the  Century!!  There 
v«re  no  men  working  In  the  bake  rooms  of 
tills  plant  so  the  increase  in  work  hours 
wasn't  a  question  of  equal  application  of 
the  law.  It  was  solely  a  question  of  an  em- 
ployer taking  advanUge  of  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's ruling.  This  Is  another  example  of  In- 
creased exploitation.  I  could  give  many  more. 
Those  who  say  exploitation  Is  a  thing  of 
the  past  are  no  doubt  referring  to  life  as 
they  see  It,  in  their  professional  Ivory 
Towers.  Exploitation  is  real  In  1971,  bitterly 
real  to  women  who  are  compelled  to  work  ex- 
cessive overtime.  In  addition,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women  workers  are  not  covered 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  there- 
fore are  not  even  paid  any  premium  pay  for 
overtime  worked.  In  fact,  the  entire  hotel 
and  restaurant  industry  Is  excluded  from  the 
overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act;  only  those  workers  covered  by 
Union  contracts  receive  premium  pay  for 
overtime  worked. 

I  am  sure  you  realize  that  time  and  one 
half  Is  no  longer  a  deterrent  to  overtime.  It 
Is  more  economical  for  employers  to  sched- 
ule overtime  than  to  hire  new  workers. 

Those  who  are  urging  the  nullification  of 
protective  labor  standards  are  playing  the 
employers'  game.  Whether  they  are  doing  it 
In  the  name  of  equality,  or  whether  they  are 
doing  it  because  of  conservative  commit- 
ment, it  is  treachery  and  has  the  same  dis- 
astrous effect  on  the  working  woman. 

Anyone  who  tells  you  that  the  employers 
of  this  nation  will  not  Jump  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  their  workers  as  much  as 
they  can  are  kidding  you.  That's  the  best 
way  they  know  how  to  avoid  giving  pay  raises 
to  offset  the  rising  cost-of-living — more  hours 
and  more  hours  and  more  hours — forget 
women's  home  responsibilities.  It  Is  this  un- 
limited work  week  which  will  lead  more  wom- 
en out  of  work  force  than  the  Pled  Piper 
led  Hamlin's  rats. 

Gentlemen,  the  women  of  America  need  to 
work,  want  to  work  and  will  work  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  their  children,  their  hus- 
bands or  their  marriages. 

Protective  legislation  was  won  by  working 
women,  for  the  protection  of  working  women 
imder  the  leadership  of  courageous  women 
crusaders  who  knew  that  true  equality  didn't 
mean  sameness  of  treatment  or  equality  of 
mistreatment. 

I  find  it  strikingly  Inconsistent  that  the 
House  floor  leader  of  this  Adlmnlstratlon, 
that  wouldn't  approve  a  bill  to  extend  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  to  executive,  professional 
and  administrative  women  In  the  last  session 
of  Ckjngress.  spoke  on  the  same  floor  in  sup- 
port of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and 
«ld:  "This  Amendment  will  give  women 
those  most  valued  of  rights— the  right  to  a 
Job— to  a  promotion — to  a  pension — to  all 
fringe  benefits  of  any  Job". 

Congresman  Ford,  Gerald  not  William,  cer- 
talnly  must  know  that  the  only  employment 
the  Amendment  will  have  any  effect  on,  ts 
pubUc  employment— Federal  and  State.  It 
does  not  affect  the  private  sector.  Such  In- 
jensltlvlty  and  Inaccuracy  Is  matched  only 
oy  those  who  say  "no  one  Is  compelled  to 
work  overtime  If  they  don't  want  to— women 
Shouldn't  be  treated  like  children." 
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Employers  exercise  controls  over  the  un- 
skilled and  service  workers  that  make  pro- 
tective laws  as  needed  now  as  when  they 
were  first  enacted.  What  Is  more,  collective 
bargaining,  as  an  Instrument  of  balance  be- 
tween employer-employee  relationships.  Is  a 
non-existent  factor  for  the  majority  of  wom- 
en in  the  work  force  who  remain  organized. 
Voluntary  overtime  is  rarely  controlled  by 
collective  bargaining.  The  demand  against 
compulsory  overtime  was  one  of  the  first 
dropped  In  the  recent  GM-UAW  negotia- 
tions. Certainly  no  one  can  charge  that  the 
UAW  was  lacking  in  militancy,  force  or  pow- 
er. Yet,  even  after  a  crippling  strike,  the 
Union  could  not  do  away  with  the  compul- 
sory overtime.  Those  who  say  "If  you  dont 
like  the  Job  then  why  don't  you  quit"  should 
have  an  alternative  to  suggest  to  the  person 
of  meager  Income  who  must  work  and  can- 
not quit. 

Equality  for  some  women  should  not  en- 
tall  misery  fo«r  others.  The  woman  execu- 
tive who  wants  to  work  long  hours  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  average  working  woman,  for 
whom  compulsory  overtime  can  be  both 
back-breaking  and  home-wrecking.  The 
woman  who  must  choose  between  neglect- 
ing her  home  and  family  by  working  exces- 
sive overtime  or  quitting  her  Job  to  go  on 
welfare,  is  certainly  not  "free"  In  any  real 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  such  a  choice  the 
proponents  of  the  so-called  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  will  be  obliging  many  of  the 
lower-paid  women  workers,  who  they  so 
facetiously  refer  to  as  "sisters",  to  make. 

I  have  read  with  Interest  the  rationale  be- 
hind the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission's  August  1969  guideline.  It 
states:  "hours  of  work  have  ceased  to  be 
relevant  to  our  technology".  Now  this  Is 
simply  not  true.  Just  what  has  technology 
done  for  service  workers?  Without  protective 
legislation  the  unorganized  service  worker 
may  be  asked  to  "stand  on  her  feet"  for  10 
and  12  hours  a  day.  Has  technology  given 
her  an  extra  set  of  feet?  Tell  the  unorga- 
nized hotel  maid  making  beds  and  changing 
linens,  that  economic  progress  has  made 
labor  standards  legislation  obsolete — she  may 
well  ask  you  if  pieople  are  now  sleeping 
standing  up!! 

Many  of  today's  feminists  who  support  the 
so-called  Equal  Rights  Amendment  state  the 
role  of  mother  and  her  need  at  home  Is  ex- 
aggerated, therefore,  regulated  hours  are  not 
warranted.  They  assure  you  that  many  chil- 
dren are  suffering  from  too  much  "momlsm". 
Gentlemen.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  too  much 
"momlsm."  I'm  concerned  with  too  little 
"momlsm."  I'm  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  many  waitresses  whom  I  personally  know, 
who  had  to  leave  their  Jobs — and  mind  you, 
they  were  working  Just  8  hours  a  day — to  be 
with  their  13  or  14  year  old  daughters  who 
were  desperately  In  need  of  supervision  and 
parental  care.  One  of  these  harassed  work- 
ing mothers  discovered  that  her  home  was 
being  used  by  her  15-year  old  daughter  as 
the  "Place"  to  go  after  school  hours  for 
"pot  parties." 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  worst  drug 
epidemic  (In  the  sociological  sense)  that 
our  Country  has  ever  known,  affecting  young 
teen-agers  from  all  classes  In  our  society, 
much  of  it  caused  by  lack  of  parental  sup>er- 
vlslon.  I  am  a  Consultant  of  SHAR,  a  De- 
troit based  effort  to  help  cure  narcotics  ad- 
diction. Self  Help  Addiction  Rehabilitation 
spells  SHAR,  pronoxinced  share.  I  frequently 
see  the  results  of  "too  little  momlsm"  there. 
Nevertheless,  the  super-feminists  have  now 
Jointed  Portnoy  in  bis  complaint  and  say 
what  Is  needed  !s  more  "poplsm." 

More  poplsm!  What  "poplsm"  can  there 
be  for  children  of  divorced  women,  widowed 
mothers,  abandoned  wives  and  unwed  moth- 
ers. Such  a  mother  has  strong  obligations  at 
home  for  she  Is  both  mother  and  father  to 
the  child  and  Its  sole-support.  Such  women 
should  not  be  forced  by  economic  circum- 
stances to  work  excessive  hours,  for  rare  In- 
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deed.  Is  the  mother  who  abandons  her  chil- 
dren while  the  father  who  "walks  out"  on 
Ixith  wife  and  child  is  not  unvisual. 

The  numlser  of  unwed  mothers  in  this 
Country  is  Increasing,  according  to  Dr.  Clark 
E.  Vincent  In  his  book  "Unmarried  Mothers", 
a  compilation  of  studies  published  In  the 
"American  Journal  of  Sociology"  and  the 
"American  Sociological  Review".  His  studies 
also  point  out  the  contrast  in  Judging  the 
behavior  of  unmarried  fathers  and  unmar- 
ried mothers.  Although  the  father  Is  half 
the  cause  of  illegitimacy,  the  ratio  of  studies 
of  unwed  fathers  to  unwed  mothers  is  ap- 
proximately one  to  twenty-five.  The  father  Is 
considered  less  of  an  Important  research 
project  simply  because  it  Is  so  difficult  to 
recognize  him.  The  mother's  participation  is 
made  obvious  by  a  protruding  profile — evi- 
dence hard  to  conceal.  The  father  bears  no 
outward  signs,  his  accessory  role  must  be 
proved.  It  Is  easy  for  the  male  to  maintain 
his  anonymity  If  he  chooses.  No  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  wrill  ever  alter  that  fact.  Studies 
further  show  that  the  unwed  mothers  who 
keep  their  children  come  from  families  of 
lower  socio-economic  status,  working  in  semi 
or  unskilled  Jobs. 

I  resent  the  cavalier  way  that  some  of  the 
proponents  of  the  so-called  Equal  Rlghte 
Amendment  handle  the  question  of  mater- 
nity legislation.  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
supporters  who  recently  testified  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  correlated  the 
need  for  maternity  legislation  with  paternity 
legislation.  Could  they  possibly  be  serious!! 
Are  the  functions  the  same?  The  fathers  con- 
tribution to  the  blessed  event  is  the  act  of 
Impregnation  followed  by  the  ritual  of  pass- 
ing out  cigars  nine  months  later,  dutifully 
announcing  "It's  a  boy"  or  with  bowed  head 
"It's  a  girl."  While  the  mother,  In  addition  to 
the  many  problems  of  pregnancy,  some  dis- 
abling, loses  an  averaige  of  20%  of  her  blood 
In  delivery.  Some  difference!  I 

Since  we  persist  In  killing  off  our  men  in 
wars,  the  growth  of  the  female  population  Is 
exceeding  that  of  the  maJe  by  about  100.000  a 
year.  The  number  of  divorced  women  who  do 
not  remarry  Is  more  than  30%  larger  than 
that  of  men  In  same  situation.  There  are  over 
8  million  widows  In  this  Country.  The  widow 
is  almost  totally  helpless  In  this  situation, 
for  rare.  Indeed,  Is  the  man  who  agrees  to 
become  the  married  ward  of  a  built-in  family. 
What  Is  more,  we  are  now  living  In  a  three- 
generation  society.  In  many  households,  the 
working  wife  is  the  mother,  caring  for  her 
children,  and  the  daughter,  caring  for  aged 
parents,  as  well.  It  may  be  true  that  "father 
knows  best"  but  where  In  the  devil  Is  he? 
That  question  Is  being  asked  by  an  Increasing 
number  of  women. 

Senator  Birch  Bayh  when  opening  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  hearings  on  the 
Amendment  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
hearings  was  to  create  grass-roots  support  for 
passage  of  the  so-called  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. The  hearings  were  held  in  early  May. 
What  support  have  the  hearings  generated 
since  then?  A  recent  edition  of  McCall's 
Magazine  reveals  the  results  of  a  poll  on  the 
question  of  Women's  Liberation.  When  asked 
Do  You  Think  Young  Children  Need  A  Full- 
Time  Mother? — 76  %  of  those  questioned  an- 
swered yes.  When  asked  Do  You  Think  That 
Women  Should  Be  Drafted? — 73%  answered 
no.  When  asked  Do  You  Think  All -Male 
Clubs  And  Bars  Should  Be  Abolished? — 83% 
of  those  questioned  answered  no. 

Ponder  this  when  the  proponents  of  the  so- 
called  Equal  Rights  Amendment  appear  be- 
fore you  to  remind  you  (with  political  over- 
tones) that  women  are  51%  of  the  popula- 
tion. McCall's  Magazine  also  recently  com- 
piled a  list  of  State  laws  that  "discriminate" 
against  women.  Listed  were  family  support 
laws.  It  Is  very  doubtful  that  women  would 
agree  that  a  family  support  law  is  a  curtail- 
ment of  their  rights.  Divorced,  separated  or 
deserted  vdves  struggling  to  support  them- 
selves  and   their   children   may   find   their 
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claims  to  support  even  harder  to  enforce 
they  are  right  now,  with  the  passage  o 
proposed  Equal   Rights  Amendment.  C(i 
be  said   that  the  treatment  everywhen 
corded  to  wives  regarding  support  Is  a 
testation  of  male  oppression  or  -' 
or  domination? 

An    Equal    Rights   Amendment   that 
hlblts  any  legal  differentiation  betweer 
sexes  compresses  all   relationships  Into 
tight  formula.  This  can't  be  done.  Ther^ 
many  laws  that  now  differentiate,  and  " 
they  should. 

Virginia   R.    Allan,   Chairman 
Task  Force,  has  assured  you  that  the 
sa?e  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  - 
"enable  women  to  share  with   men  I 
sponslbllltles  of  family,  community,  and 
tlon.    Too   long    (she   continues)    have 
borne  the  total  burden  themselves 
the  full   partnership  of   that  other 
the  population". 

To  give  credence  to  such  a  statement, 
have   to  blind   ourselves    completely   U 
realities  of  life  In  our  society.  Some 
upper-middle-class  feminists  who  talk 
the  "shared-roles"  Ideology,  may  be  a 
brow  beat  their  husbands  into  sharing 
of  the  "responsibilities  of  family'' 
even  into  sharing  some  of  the  less 
tasks  arising  out  of  that  responsibility 
floorscrubblng  and  dishwashing,  and  If 
fall  in  this  ploy,  they  can  always  hire  an 
woman  to  do  the  housework,  for  then 

But  let's  face  It — the  "shared  roles" 
ology  is  Just  an  Ideology  as  far  as  most 
are  concerned.  The  average  working 
and   homemaker  is    going   to  be  doini 
outside    Job  as  well   as  meeting   her   f 
responsibilities.  She  will  have  little  or  n( 
at  her  second  Job  at  home.  If  she  has  a 
band  at  home — and  is  not  widowed.  div( 
separated   or   unmarried,   as   many 
women  are — she  will  probably  not  fine 
very  eager  to  put  on  an  apron  and  do 
or  to  bathe  the  children,  or  to  cook 
or  to  do  the  laundry.  Unjust  this  ma] 
be — It's  the  way  things    are.   If  you 
you're    going   to   "enable"    women    to 
their  roles  by  an  Equal  Rights 
better   first   ask   the  average   husband 
he    feels    about    housework.    All   the 
Rights  Amendment  will  do.  In  most 
make  the  role  of  the  working  women 
by  removing  the  legislation  that  protec  s 
In    outside    employment    and    sending 
home  to  her  second  Job  exhausted. 

Representative  Mikva  notes  that  the 
derlylng  social  reality"  of  the  male  as 
vlder  and  the  female  as  child-bearei 
rearer  has  changed,  indicating  a  char 
needed  in  the  laws.  But  Just  how  mucl 
m  what  way.  has  this  change  taken  ] 

To  be  sure,  more  women  have  enters  i 
work  force — often  functioning  as  sole 
vlder  for  their  family.  But  the  womai 
is  the  one  who  hears  primary  respojisib 
for  the  home  and  children.  She  now  hr~ 
Jobs.  To  me.  this  indicates  she  needs 
protection — not  less — in  order  to 
play  the  dual  role  modern  society 
of  her.  This  is  the  true  reality — the 
role  of  women — not  the  lllxislonary 
role"    some    oT    our    feminists    are 
about; 

As  some  feminists  seem  to  have  it, 
ference  Is  a  discrimination.   If  this 
case,    women    are    damned    from    blrt  » 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  alter  om  i 
the  basic  biological  differences  between 
and  women.  Nor,  unless  we  are  foolish  e 
to  Imagine  we  can  restructure  in  one 
sweep  our  entire  society,  will   it  alt^ 
traditional  role  of  woman,  not  only 
bearer  of  children,  but  also  as  the 
marlly     responsible     for     their     care 
grrowth,   and   development.   This 
case,    "sameness"    of    treatment    will 
result  m  true  equality. 

Senator  Sam  Krvln  recently  noted, 
deserves  repeating,  that  In  the  State  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

;han      Carolina,  any  man  sexually  molesting  a  fe- 
the      male  under  the  age  of  14  is  guilty  of  statu- 
n  it      tory   rape,   punishable   by   death.   A   woman 
ac-      molesting  a  boy  under  the  age  of  14  Is  guilty 
r^anl-      of  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  90  days  Im- 
prisonment. The  reasons  are  obvious — preg- 
nancy may  follow  the  rape  upon  the  girl.  The 
effects  of  molestation  upon  the  boy  are  either 
a   pleasant   or   unpleasant    experience.    But 
come  "equality"  which  law  will  apply?  Which 
will  it  be? 

Or  consider  the  law  that  approves  different 
premium  rates  for  life  Insurance  for  men 
and  women;  based  on  actuarial  statistics  of 
life  expectancy,  the  rates  for  women  are  low- 
er. Here  is  a  legal  recognition  of  a  fact  of 
life,  which  happens  to  favor  the  position  of 
women.  Women's  greater  longevity  also  ef- 
fects the  cost  of  providing  pensions.  The  cost 
Is  higher  for  women  than  for  men.  Insurance 
companies,  In  providing  for  such  differences, 
are  not  guilty  of  sex  discrimination,  but  are 
simply  providing  for  blologicil  differences, 
which  will  not  go  away  if  we  try  to  pretend 
they  do  not  exist.  Private  employer-employee 
pension  funds  administered  by  Union  and 
Employer  representatives  have  found  that 
since,  normally,  a  wife  is  dependent  on  her 
husband's  pension,  a  husband  usually  not 
dependent  on  hLs  wife's  pension,  that  pro- 
viding death  benefits  under  a  retirement 
plan  to  huobinds  of  deceased  employees,  es- 
pecially if  they  have  their  own  source  of  In- 
came.  is  an  unnecessary  diversion  of  monies 
that  could  be  used  to  improve  benefits  for 
other  female  employees  living  in  retirement. 
Likewise,  health  and  welfare  Insurance  Is 
utilized  differently  by  men  than  women.  The 
incidence  of  pregnancies  and  hysterectomies 
among  men  being,  needless  to  say,  non- 
exlstant. 

Therefore,  If  an  Insurance  fund  to  which 
both  male  and  female  employees  contribute, 
aiea  are,  in  effect,  subsidizing  the  higher 
c^st  of  pensions  and  health  benefits  for 
women.  Discrimination?  I  think  not.  Rather 
a  fact  of  life — one  that  no  so-called  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  will  legislate  away.  How 
will  those  laws  be  equalized? 

Many  of  the  proponents  of  the  so-called 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  acclaim  the  Court's 
decision  m  Weeks  vs.  Southern  Bell.  They 
hall  It  as  progress.  The  Court  stated  that 
"Men  have  always  had  the  right  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Incremental  Increase  lu 
remuneration  for  strenuous,  dangerous,  ob- 
noxious, boring  or  unromantlc  tasks  Is  worth 
the  candle.  The  promise  of  Title  VII  is  that 
wjmen  are  now  to  be  on  equal  footing".  To 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  strenuous, 
dangerous,  obnoxious  work  is  not  what 
American  women  wish  to  be  liberated  to.  An 
Associated  Press  release  of  March  24th,  Inter- 
estingly enough  entitled  "Equal  Rights",  re- 
ports: "Women  now  can  work  In  Colorado 
coil  mines.  Governor  John  Love  signed  a  bll! 
removing  a  ban  on  the  employment  of 
women  in  the  mines".  What  would  the  Mad- 
Hatter  say  now ! ! 

The  middle-class  women  who  pu?h  for  the 
passage  of  the  so-called  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment will,  at  best,  be  "liberating"  only  them- 
selves—  (and  they  won't  be  going  to  work  In 
the  Colorado  coal  mines) — at  the  price  of 
adding   to   the   exploitation   of   the   64'"^    of 
dlf-      the  female  working  force  who  hold  low-par- 
the      ing  or  menial  Jobs  and  who  desperately  need 
No      what   protection   they   now   have.   Our   goa! 
whit     should  be  to  humanize  working  conditions 
men      for  all,  not  to  de-humanize  them  for  women 
etough      in  the  name  of  equality, 
broad         Mrs.  Shrlver  testifying  for  the  Business  and 
the     Professional  Women  before  your  Committee 
the      quoted   the  National  Safety  Council's   1954 
prl-      study  In  which  It  Is  said  that  women  can 
their      perform  arduous  labor,  like  coal  mining,  and 
the     railroad  building.  She  seems  to  feel  this  Is 
never      reason    for    requiring    such    back-breaking 
work.  Strange  reasoning,  to  say  the  least!  I 
ind  It     do  not  doubt  that  there  are  both  women  and 
North      men  who  can  work  perhaps  even  survive  for  a 
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while — under  the  most  Inhuman  of  con- 
ditions. But  Is  this  what  we  want?  If  a  woman 
can  manage  somehow  to  return  to  work  and 
stand  12  hours  a  day  after  delivery  of  child, 
shall  we  then  demand  she  do  so  in  the  name 
of  equality?  If  one  can  lift  heavy  weight* 
without  injury,  should  all  be  obliged  to  so  do. 
despite  the  obvious  risk.  Of  course  not.  and 
to  argue  otherwise  is  either  unthinking  or 
cruel. 

Nothing  m  the  Amendment  prohibits  the 
reduction  of  present  benefits  and  privileges 
as  a  means  of  complying  with  the  equality 
standard  set  out  by  the  Amendment.  I  would 
point  out  In  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963,  a 
provision  against  equalizing  to  the  lowest 
denominator  was  written  into  the  law  with 
the  words  "Provided,  that  an  employer  who 
is  paying  a  wage  rate  differential  in  violation 
of  this  subsection  shall  not.  In  order  to  cam- 
ply  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsectlcn. 
reduce  the  wage  rates  of  any  employee".  No 
such  provision  has  been  proposed  to  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  In  absence  of  such 
a  provision,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  we 
will  not  equalize  to  the  lowest  denominator. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  disavow  the  principle 
of  equality,  but  I  oppKJse  this  Equal  Right.-: 
Amendment  as  a  method  of  trying  to  achieve 
it.  Legal  remedies  must  be  made  avallabl? 
for  specific  areas  of  discrimination  on  a  case 
by  case  approach.  H.R.  916  attempts  to  da 
this,  and  I  would  like  to  make  the  following 
comments: 

H.R.  916,  the  Women's  Equality  Act  of 
1971,  Is  Intended  primarily  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Respo.isibni- 
tles.  Notably,  this  piece  cf  legislation  does 
not  propose  passage  of  the  so-called  Equal 
Rights  .Amendment,  which  was  the  first  on 
the  Task  Force's  list  of  recommended  legis- 
lation I  can  only  hope  this  indicates  an 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  proponents  of 
H.R.  916  that  the  so-called  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  Is  not  the  answer. 

H_R.  916  amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  as  well  as  other  existing  Federal  statutes 
and  programs  to  extend  protection  against 
sex  discrimination.  Section  3  of  HJi.  916 
deals  with  public  accommodations.  The  prob- 
lem of  public  accommodations  Is  not  as 
great  an  issue  as  others  facing  the  women 
of  this  country.  To  be  sure,  there  are  a  few 
diehard  bars,  such  as  the  Infamous  Mc- 
Sorley's  who  refused  to  serve  women,  but 
let's  face  it.  most  women  couldn't  care  less 
and  wouldn't  be  found  dead  in  the  place. 
They  are  too  busy  to  waste  much  time  brood- 
ing about  their  inability  to  buy  a  drink  in 
one  of  the  few  remaining  men  only  bars. 
Most  women  get  their  beer  shampoo  In 
beauty  parlors,  not  at  McSorley's.  Granted 
that  women  should  have  the  right  to  drink 
where  they  please.  H.R.  916  would  give  it  to 
them — but  the  public  accommodations  pro- 
vision, as  it  stands,  could  have  less  desirable 
effects. 

Segregation  by  sex  in  certain  kinds  of 
physical  accommodations  is  not  always,  as  Is 
racial  segregation,  a  per  se  discrimination. 
Separate  rocnii.-ig  facilities,  for  example,  run 
by  the  YMCA  and  the  YWCA  can  hardly 
be  called  discriminatory  against  either  men 
or  women.  b<at  to  the  contrary,  offer  the  ad- 
vantages of  convenience  and  privacy  to  both. 
Few  women  want  or  are  willing  to  share 
communal  toilet  and  bathing  facilities  with 
men.  and  vice  versa,  yet  many  YMCA  and 
YWCA's  are  built  with  communal  accom- 
modations. If  an  occassional  odd-ball  femi- 
nist Is  refused  a  room  at  the  TMCA.  or  an 
eager  young  man  turned  down  by  the  TWCA, 
I  would  say  that  Is  their  problem,  demand- 
ing a  personal  solution,  not  legislative  cor- 
rection. 

Therefore,  If  the  Civil  Rights  Act  Is  to  be 
amended  to  prohibit  sex  discrimination  m 
public  accommodations,  as  it  should  be,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  cases  where  true 
discrimination  does  not  exist  and  where  sep- 
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aratlon  by  sex  Is  reasonable  and  advanta- 
geous to  both  sexes. 

Section  4  of  HS..  916  amends  Section  301 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  forbid  sex 
discrimination  in  public  facilities,  giving  the 
Attorney-General  power  to  bring  suit  In  such 
cases  at  public  facilities  owned,  operated  or 
managed  by  any  State  government  or  sub- 
division thereof 

Presumably,  "public  facilities"  would  in- 
clude, parks,  hospitals,  prisons  and  other  In- 
stitutions or  recreational  facilities — as  well 
as  any  restrooms  connected  with  them. 
Again,  we  must  ask  if  any  segregation  by 
sex  in'  such  cases  would  be  true  discrimina- 
tion. Is  It  discriminatory  to  have  separate 
men's  and  women's  prisons?  I  think  not. 
Provision  should  be  made  to  allow  for  legit- 
imate, non-dlscrlmlnatory  segregation  by 
sex,  where  society  deems  It  appropriate. 

When  considering  Section  5  of  H.R.  916, 
the  same  question  of  legitimate  separation 
by  sex  versus  sex  discrimination  arises.  Sec- 
tion 5  would  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  to  include  sex  under  Sections  407 
and  410,  authorizing  the  Attorney-General 
to  bring  suit  In  behalf  of  women  In  our  sys- 
tem of  higher  education. 

The  problems  of  women  and  our  educa- 
tional system  are  many.  Women  received  a 
larger  percentage  of  masters  and  doctors 
degrees  In  1930  than  they  did  over  30  years 
later.  The  passage  of  H.R.  916  could  be  a  step 
towards  correcting  this  Inbalance.  Most  dis- 
crimination in  educational  facilities  would 
probably  continue  on  a  de  facto  basis,  since 
It  Is  based  more  on  the  deeply  entrenched 
attitudes  of  the  male  hierarchy  of  academla, 
than  on  public  policy.  Whether  the  existence 
of  any  educational  facility  segregated  by  sex 
18  discriminatory  Is  an  Involved  question. 
Both  men  and  women  sometimes  prefer  to 
attend  Institutions  limited  to  members  of 
their  own  sex;  the  pasea^  of  H.R.  916  would 
probably  not  leave  this  option  open. 

I  am  not  sure  we  should  pay  the  price  of 
outlawing  all  non-coeducational  schools  and 
colleges  in  order  to  curtail  real  sex  discrimi- 
nation, albeit,  discrimination  does  exist  in 
most  of  our  educational  Institutions.  The  re- 
sults are  reflected  In  the  fact  that  9%  of 
American  physicians  are  women  as  compared 
to  24%  In  Great  Britain  and  65%  In  Russia. 

There  is  a  special  legislative  basis,  however, 
for  the  large  number  of  women  In  Soviet 
medical  schools  and  as  practicing  physicians. 
Provisions  for  nurseries  for  small  children 
which  facilitate  the  continued  useful  em- 
ployment of  women  Is  one  such  benefit.  By 
law,  the  physician  mother  In  the  U.S.SH. 
and  women  medical  students  have  the  right 
to  paid  leave  for  pregnancy  and  delivery — 56 
days  before  and  56  days  after.  Students  pre- 
serve their  scholastic  standing  during  this 
period  and  proceed  with  their  studies  as  If 
they  had  missed  no  time.  Women  with  very 
young  children  are  not  required  to  serve 
night  duty  In  hospitals.  It  Is  this  special  pro- 
tective legislation  which  could  not  be  enacted 
under  the  so-called  E^ual  Rights  Amend- 
ment, that  has  enabled  so  many  Soviet  wom- 
en to  become  doctors.  Dr.  Harold  Kaplan  of 
the  New  York  Medical  College  In  an  Issue  of 
"The  Woman  Physician"  writes — "Dykman 
and  Stalnaker's  authoritative  survey  of 
women  physicians  which  revealed  that  38% 
of  the  17,000  women  physicians  In  the  United 
States  had  to  remove  themselves  from  pro- 
fessional activity  for  an  average  of  four  years 
each  because  of  pregnancy  and  family  prob- 
lems; thus  the  nation  was  deprived  of  25.440 
years  of  medical  practice  from  these  women 
which  was  approximately  the  number  of 
man-hours  that  the  graduates  of  25  new 
average-sized  medical  schools  would  practice 
In  10  years".  This  appalling  situation  should 
suggest  to  the  powers-ln-charge  that  radical 
changes  must  be  made  In  education.  Amend- 
ing Sections  407  (a)  (2)  and  410  of  the  Civil 
aighte  Act  will  not  by  Itself  bring  about  the 
changes  needed  to  utilize  women  to  their 
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fvill  capacity;  conversely,  further  special 
legislation  Is  needed.  Using  foreign  countries 
as  an  example,  where  flexible  and  special 
provisions  are  made  for  women,  there  Is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  continuing 
medicine  as  a  career. 

Section  6  of  H.R.  916  adds  sex  discrimina- 
tion to  the  JurUdlctlon  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  In  the  areas  of  voting  rights,  a 
study  of  legal  developments  concerning  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  appraisal  of  the  laws  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect 
to  equal  protection  and  fringe  benefits  for 
families  of  female  Federal  employees.  It  also 
authorizes  the  commission  to  serve  as  a  na- 
tional clearing  house  for  Information  on  sex 
discrimination  Involving  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection. 

I  feel  that  sex  discrimination  Is  a  legiti- 
mate concern  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  that  the  Inclusions  proposed  here 
are  valid  and  acceptable. 

Section  7  of  H.R.  916  amends  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  in  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance.  Let's 
consider  what  that  flne-soundlng  proposal 
could  mean :  Federal  assistance  would  have  to 
be  denied  to  many  organizations  operating 
now  with  bona  fide,  non-dlscrlnUnatocy  sex- 
ual segregation,  such  as  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts,  many  summer  camps  for  poor  chil- 
dren, and  men's  and  women's  colleges  and 
those  student  organizations  limited  to  one 
sex  or  the  other,  to  name  a  few. 

I  don't  think  these  results  would  be  In 
keeping  with  the  true  Intent  of  the  act.  and 
feel  that  provision  should  be  made  for  such 
organizations  that  legitimately  restrict  mem- 
bership by  sex. 

I  concur  with  Section  8  of  H.R.  916  which 
amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  authorize  the 
Attorney-General  to  intervene  In  court  ac- 
tions Involving  denial  of  equal  protection 
under  the  law  under  the  14th  Amendment  on 
account  of  sex.  Since  I  believe  the  14th 
Amendment  already  guarantees  equal  pro- 
tection for  all  persons,  Including  women,  this 
provision  would  enco'"-age  court  decisions 
to  that  effect. 

Sections  9  and  10  of  H.R.  916  Include  sex 
under  the  fair  housing  provisions  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  making  It  unlawful 
to  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  a  dwelling  to  any  per- 
son on  account  of  sex,  as  well  as  prohibiting 
sex  discrimination  In  other  aspects  of  hous- 
ing, such  as  loans  and  listing  of  dwellings. 

Just  how  much  sex  discrimination  exists  In 
this  area  Is  not  known  to  me.  Certainly,  men 
as  well  as  women  suffer  from  sex  discrimina- 
tion, particularly  In  rentals.  In  some  Univer- 
sity towns,  landlords  hesitate  to  rent  to  single 
young  men,  being  convinced  that  young  men 
will  not  own  vacuum  cleaners  and  will  there- 
fore let  the  carpet  go  to  pot,  you  should 
pardon  the  expression.  Other  landlords  dont 
want  to  rent  to  young  women,  on  the  grounds 
that  they  will  give  loud  parties,  or  get  married 
and  move  out.  More  and  more  landlords  make 
blanket  refusals  to  rent  to  families  with 
children. 

No  such  class  typing,  of  course,  Is  valid. 
Some  young  men  keep  a  clean  house,  and 
some  young  women  live  quietly  In  the  same 
place  for  years  and  do  not  get  married  and 
not  all  children  finger  paint  on  the  walls. 
Landlords  who  refuse  to  rent  to  some  par- 
tlctUar  category,  eepeclally  In  regard  to  sex, 
may  have  formed  a  hasty  Judgment  on  the 
basis  of  societal  Influences.  This  sort  of  sex 
discrimination  Is  not  valid  and  should  be 
stopped;  for  this  reason,  I  support;  this  pas- 
sage. 

Section  11  of  H.R.  916  extends  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  to  provide  for  equal  pay 
for  women  In  executive,  administrative  and 
professional  positions.  I  support  It.  However, 
this  concern  on  the  part  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  seems  a  bit  stispect,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  no  reconmiendation  Is  made  by  the 
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Task  Force  members  for  extending  coverage 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  by  including 
household  employment  and  other  workers  not 
now  covered. 

There  are  over  2  million  domestic  workers, 
most  oi  them  women,  most  of  them  earning 
less  than  $1.00  an  hour,  many  of  them  the 
sole  support  of  their  families.  Almost  all  of 
them  are  far  below  the  pov^y  level,  barely 
subsisting  on  pitifully,  outrageously  inade- 
quate vhges.  Surely,  their  plight  Is  as  press- 
ing as  the  plight  of  discrimination  of  women 
executives  receiving  $24,000  a  year  In  contrast 
to  their  male  counterpart's  $26,000.  I  do  not 
think  that  professional  women  should  be  dis- 
criminated against — we  must  have  equal  pay 
for  equal  work — but  I  do  Insist  that  strength- 
ening amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  should  affect  far  more  swiously  the 
lower  paid  working  women. 

President  Nixon's  Task  Force  showed  inor- 
dinate, although  expected,  Insensltlvity  to 
the  problems  of  working  women  by  not  rec- 
ommending that  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
coverage  be  extended  to  all  workers,  premium 
pay  be  paid  for  all  overtime,  and  a  minimum 
wage  of  $2.00  per  hour  be  enacted. 

Mrs.  Shriver  of  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women  claimed  In  her  testimony  be- 
fore you  that  protective  legislation  prevents 
mlUlons  of  women  from  providing  "their  de- 
pendents with  proper  support;  and  care". 
Surely  women  forced  to  work  excessive  over- 
time are  going  to  have  trouble  "caring"  prop- 
erly for  young  children.  Is  Mrs.  Shrlver  bas- 
ing her  claim  on  the  concept  that  wages  for 
women  are  so  low  they  have  to  work  a  70- 
hour  week  to  properly  support  their  children? 
The  way  to  correct  that  wovild  not  be  with  an 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  but  with  legisla- 
tion bringing  all  workers  under  an  improved 
Minimum  Wage  Law,  strengthened  with  the 
aforementioned  amendments. 

Section  12  of  HJi.  916  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to 
pay  up  to  50%  of  the  cost  of  Women's  com- 
missions, panels,  and  boards  established  by 
the  States  to  study  discrimination  against 
women  under  State  laws.  In  employment, 
public  accommodations,  etc. 

I  have  one  strong  reservation  about  this 
proposal — It  falls  to  require  that  the  com- 
missions so  funded  have  a  truly  representa- 
tive membership.  Without  such  a  provision, 
we  may  find  the  commissions  presumably 
claiming  to  speak  for  all  the  women  of  their 
particular  States  composed  solely  of  well-to- 
do  professional  and  business  women,  who 
have  little  or  no  understanding  of  the  lives, 
needs  or  problems  of  the  majority  of  working 
women. 

Therefore,  I  submit  that  Section  12  of  H.R. 
916  should  be  amended  to  assure  that  the 
commissions  are  bi-partisan  and  made  up  of 
employer-employee  representation.  I  would 
not  like  to  see  Federal  funds  subsidizing.  In 
effect,  the  Interests  of  one  class,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  needs  of  other  female  members 
of  our  society. 

Section  13  of  H.R.  916  authorizes  a  num- 
ber of  studies  and  the  reporting  of  them  to 
Congress.  Section  13(a)  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
submit  to  Congress,  within  one  year  from 
the  effective  date  of  the  Family  Assistance 
Act  of  1970,  his  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation to  provide  social  security  benefits  for 
husbands  and  widowers  of  women  workers 
under  the  same  conditions  that  are  now  pro- 
vided to  wives  and  widows;  to  provide  equita- 
ble retirement  benefits  to  families  with  work- 
ing wives  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act;  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  for  child-care  services  to 
families  not  covered  under  the  Family  As- 
sistance Act  and  to  amend  child-care  serv- 
ices imder  that  act  to  apply  equally  to  fam- 
ilies with  working  husbands  and  working 
wives;  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  allow  families  with  both  spouses 
working,  families  with  one  spouse  disabled 
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and  the  other  working,  and  families  headed 
by  one  person  to  deduct  from  gross  ln;ome 
as  a  business  expense  the  cost  of  a  bi>use- 
keeper,  nurse  or  institution  for  care  of  chil- 
dren or  disabled  parents. 

Since  the  bill  at  this  time  calls  for  a  itudy 
of  Social  Security  benefits,  I  support  it.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  agree  that  the  inequity  towards 
women  rests  with  the  specific  provision  tnen- 
tioned  (spouse  benefits):  since  women  are 
the  greatest  recipients  of  medicare  ( flna  need 
by  Social  Security)  because  of  their  lon- 
gevity, perhaps  the  difference  of  sun  Ivors 
benefits  is  understandable.  This  is  a  complex 
matter  that  will  certainly  not  be  clarlfldd  by 
a  constitutional  amendment,  rather  a  j  tudy 
is  warranted  so  that  if  any  changes  are  re- 
quired, the  Social  Security  Act  can  be 
amended  to  conform  to  such  changes. 

I  further  want  to  comment  on  the  pro  josal 
relating  to  child-care  services.  I  am  stringly 
In  favor  of  child-care  facilities  being  Avail- 
able to  all  who  need  and  wish  to  use  1hem, 
and  I  feel  that  immediate  action  to  reacli  this 
goal  is  Imperative.  I  question  whether  fur- 
ther studies  are  necessary.  Child-care  cei  iters 
lUce  convalescent  homes,  are  springing  up  In 
a  helter-skelter,  uncontrolled,  unregulated 
manner.  We  are  at  a  point  where  we  can  no 
longer  caution  against  rushing  Into  chlld- 
care  centers.  They  are  starting  anyway  one 
way  or  another.  I  would,  however,  lll:e  to 
maJce  the  observation  that  after  50  years  of 
child-care  centers  In  the  Soviet  tJaion, 
"Grandmother"  has  now  become  once  ugain 
a  most  Important  institution.  For  if  "baliush- 
ka"  Is  willing  to  baby-sit.  mother  does 
not  have  to  face  the  difBculty  of  what  ;o  do 
with  the  child  while  working.  "Babusti  ka's" 
American  counterp>art,  though.  Is  on  well- 
earned  Social  Security  retirement  living  with 
her  peers  in  Florida.  To  coin  a  phrase,  she 
feels  her  grandchildren's  homes  are  "a  nice 
place  to  visit  but  I  wouldnt  want  t<  live 
there".  Child-care  centers  are  of  Immediate 
urgency,  let's  get  on  with  the  Job.  I  urg  e  the 
government  authorize  the  appropriate  lunds 
necessary  for  an  adequate  and  compri  hen- 
slve  child-care  program. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  allowing  deductions  for 
child-care  and  for  care  of  disabled  pare:  its  is 
a  valid  approach,  but  I  feel  an  income  Imlt, 
which  would  keep  upper-income  taxpayers 
from  vising  the  provision  as  Just  another 
tax  benefit,  should  be  included. 

Section  13  (b)  of  H.R.  916  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  conduct  a 
survey  of  sex  discrimination  In  education  and 
to  submit  his  findings  to  Congress  along  with 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  c<irrect 
what  inequities  exist.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  be- 
lieve equality  of  education  will  come  no ;  Just 
from  equality  in  admission  policies,  but|from 
recognition  of  and  provision  for  the  biol<>glcal 
and  social  differences  between  menj  and 
women.  Iieglslatlon  designed  to  equallz^  edu- 
cational opportunities  should  be  studied.  A 
review  of  the  testimony  on  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee dranmtically  Illustrates  how  badly 
correct  Information  Is  needed. 

The  so-called  Equal  Rights  Amend^ients 
proponent's  rose-colored  spectacles  ar^  not 
admitting  the  light  of  common  sense  iwhen 
they  suggest  that  the  so-called  Equal  flights 
Amendment  will  dislodge  the  male  hierfu-chy 
of  academia.  It  is  doubtfvU  that  a  wt)man 
was  even  denied  a  full  professorship  bemuse 
of  state  protective  legislation.  The  heaviest 
lifting  these  women  teachers  i>erform  in|  their 
work  duties  is  to  carry  the  weight  of  j  their 
knowledge — by  no  means  a  challenfe  to 
weight  lifting  restrictions.        *  T 

It  is  more  likely  that  a  good  manyi  have 
been  denied  promotion  on  the  centuri^  old. 
If  unspoken,  assumption  that  "womeil  Just 
can't  think  like  men".  To  be  sure,  this  l4  non- 
sense, but  It  is  equally  nonsensical  to  Iclaim 
the  Amendment  would  change  it  or  th^  dis- 
crlmliuktlon.  Discrimination,  we  all  know,  is 
deplorably  pervasive.  It  exists  not  only  In  uur 
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universities,  but  in  virtually  every  field  of 
endeavor.  It  is  firmly  rooted  in  attitude;  and 
attitudes — pre-dispositions  to  act  or  react  In 
certain  ways — are  Intangible,  insidious,  and 
extremely  hard  to  change. 

H.R.  916  strengthens  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Commission  and  should  be  enacted  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  Law. 

A  member  of  Congressman  Ryan's  staff, 
Jean  Faust,  has  testified  that  the  "baby 
boom"  of  the  fifties  came  about  because  wom- 
en left  the  factories.  Surely,  she  must  know 
that  this  "baby  boom"  came  about  as  the 
result  of  husbands  and  boyfriends  returning 
from  the  armed  forces  at  the  end  of  the  War. 
Fewer  babies  were  bom  in  the  forties  because 
of  the  absence  of  husbands.  To  say  different 
confirms  men's  suspicion  of  lunacy  In  the 
women's  liberation  movement. 

In  order  to  have  true  equality,  we  must 
have  protective  legislation  and  social  rights 
to  meet  woman's  dual  role  as  mother  and 
breadwinner.  We  need — 

1.  Meaningful  chUd-care  centers  and  school 
lunch  programs.  H.R.  916  is  such  a  beginning. 

2.  Improve  hours  limitation  laws  and  their 
rigid  enforcement. 

3.  Mandatory  rest  periods  and  separate 
washroom  facilities. 

4.  Reasonable  weight  lifting  limitations. 

5.  Rigid  enforcement  of  Equal  pay  and 
Equal  emplo3rment  opportunity  laws.  H.R.  916 
is  a  step  in  that  direction. 

6.  An  educational  campaign  to  expose  male 
chauvinism  and  its  roots  in  order  to  create 
the  social  atmosphere  conducive  to  real  sex 
equality. 

7.  Recognition  of  the  special  double  role 
of  women  and  their  acceptance  of  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

8.  Equal  access  to  all  educational  facilities. 
H.R.  916  attempts  this. 

By  working  for  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation,  women  would,  as  they  should, 
become  part  of  a  social  movement  dedicated 
to  reforming  our  social  structure  to  permit 
true  equality  between  the  sexes.  True  equal- 
ity should  accomplish  for  all  women,  young 
and  old,  married  and  single,  housewives  and 
breadwinners,  mothers  and  the  childless, 
wives  and  widows — their  goals  and  aspira- 
tions. It  should  Improve  their  life.  It  should 
broaden  the  fruits  of  science  to  lessen  the 
drudgery  of  our  housework  and  to  make 
clothing  funotional.  yet  enhancing.  It  should 
bring  peace  to  the  world  and  bring  our 
teenagers  home,  going  to  colleges  or  learning 
a  trade  rather  than  working  towards  expand- 
ing the  draft  by  including  women  to  kill  and 
destroy.  It  should  fight  to  maintain  the  right 
to  stay  home  as  a  housewife  and  mother,  if 
circumstances  permit,  and  that  It  be  the  pref- 
erence of  the  Individual  woman.  It  shovild 
fight  to  have  an  economy  that's  free  from 
hunger  and  privation  that  affords  freedom 
from  want  and  need  in  a  society  that  prom- 
ises every  man  and  woman  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  That's  the  kind  of  liberation  I'm 
Interested  In.  That  liberation  embodies  the 
"rights"  we  shovild  fight  for. 

In  conclusion,  whatever  one's  definition  of 
"male"  and  "female"  may  be,  nothing  justi- 
fies an  Inequality  of  rights  and  where  such 
Inequality  exists.  It  must  be  eliminated. 
Let  us  make  svire,  though,  that  we  properly 
define  rights  and  privileges  before  eliminat- 
ing them.  I  do  not  propose  to  take  away 
the  rights  of  some  women  to  give  privilege 
to  others.  When  equality  becomes  "sameness" 
an  Imminent  principle  of  order  is  lost. 
Shakespeare  In  Troll  us  and  Cresslda  tells  us: 
"Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
and  hark,  what  discord  follows.  Each  thing 
meets  in  mere  oppugnancy". 

That  was  said  over  350  years  ago  when 
Ulysses  was  warning  Agamemnon  about  the 
danger  of  changing  the  structure  of  com- 
munities and  the  inter-personal  relations  in 
society.  Not  recognizing  Immutable  differ- 
ences is  as  dangerous  today  eis  it  was  during 
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the  Trojan  War.  The  discord  that  will  be 
created  by  the  fallvire  of  the  so-called  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  to  recognize  differences 
could  well  be  dlsastrovis. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify 
before  yovir  Committee. 


COMMON  CAUSE 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or   CAI.IFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  National  Committee's  hard- 
hitting weekly  publication,  Monday,  has 
recently  done  two  outstanding  articles 
on  John  Gardner's  organization,  Com- 
mon Cause.  I  would  recommend  these 
pieces  to  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  to 
anyone  else  proceeding  on  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  the  organization  is 
nonpartisan.  The  articles  follow: 

Just  How  Nonpabtisan  Is  the  "Non- 
partisan" Common  Cause 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson :  "Do  not  say  things. 
What  you  are  stands  over  you  the  while,  and 
thimders  so  that  I  cannot  hear  what  you 
say  to  the  contrary." 

In  his  "Dear  Friend"  letter  to  potential 
members,  the  Chairman  of  Common  Cause, 
John  Gardner,  refers  to  his  organization  as 
a  new  "Independent,  nonpartisan  organi- 
zation for  those  Americans  who  want  to  help 
In  the  rebuilding  of  this  Nation."  An  Investi- 
gation of  the  organization  by  Monday  has 
shown  that  behind  the  nonpartisan  rhetoric 
there  is  much  more  than  meets  the  eye. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  Gardner.  A  nominal 
Republican,  he  has  become  a  purveyor  of  the 
radical  Democratic  line  on  virtually  every 
major  Issue.  Examples  abound:  In  a  1969 
speech  to  the  National  Press  Club,  Gardner 
accused  the  F>resldent  of  a  "failure  of  leader- 
ship" In  domestic  affairs.  The  New  York 
Times  called  the  address  a  "strong  Indict- 
ment" that  bore  down  partlcvilarly  hard  on 
the  Presidency."  In  May,  1970,  Gardner  as- 
sailed President  Nixon  on  clvU  rights.  In  • 
statement  on  Laos  this  February.  Gardner 
Ignored  North  Vietnamese  violations  of  Lao- 
tian neutrality  and  accused  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration of  widening  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. He  accused  President  Nixon  of  playing 
Russian  roulette"  and  a  deadly  game." 

Next,  there  Is  the  staff  of  Common  Cause 
and  the  way  the  organization  Is  run.  It's 
PoUcy  Council  has  approved  as  President  of 
Common  Cause,  Jack  Conway.  And  Harold 
WlUens  has  become  Special  Advisor  to  Gard- 
ner. Conway,  who  will  be  the  "chief  operating 
officer"  of  Common  Cause,  is  a  Democrat  and 
former  chief  assistant  to  the  late  Walter 
Reuther,  head  of  the  United  Auto  Worker's 
union.  He  was  also  Deputy  Director  of  the 
War  on  Poverty  In  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration.  Willens,  also  a  Democrat,  is 
co-founder  with  Henry  NUes,  another  Demo- 
crat, of  the  radical  Business  Executives  Move 
for  Vietnam  Peace.  Both  Willens  and  the 
group  he  helped  found  have  been  unremlt- 
Ung  critics  of  the  NUon  AdmlnistraUon. 
Their  views  are  indlstlngviishable  from  the 
Democratic  party's  left-wing.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  has  quoted  WUlens  as  blaming 
"American  militarism"  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
najn.  The  Poet  also  reported  that  BusineeB 
Executives  Move  for  Peace  contributed  »8.000 
to  help  baU  out  the  left-wing  Vietnam  Mor- 
atorium Committee. 

A  Monday  poll  of  Common  Cause's  19- 
member  Executive  Committee,  which  Is  re- 
sponsible for  detailed  review  of  both  past 
and  futvire  action,  shows  Democrats  out- 
numbering   Republicans    by    11    to   6.   One 
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Identified  herself  as  an  Independent:  an- 
other was  unreachable.  The  Common  Cause 
PoMcT  Council  is  also  loaded  with  Democrats: 
gL  state  Rep.  Julian  Bond,  Tex.  State  Sen. 
Joseph  Bernal,  the  wife  of  Sen.  Fred  Harris 
of  Okla  ,  Gary,  Ind.  Mayor,  Richard  Hatcher, 
Henry  Santlestivan,  husband  of  the  editor 
of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  pub- 
Ucation  ADA  World,  Cleveland  Mayor  Carl 
Stokes,  Philadelphia  Mayor  James  Tate,  UAW 
President   Leonard   Woodcock   and   Andrew 

Toung,  Jr. 

While  President  Nixon  is  fighting  to  re- 
verse the  fiow  of  power  from  Washington  to 
the  States,  Common  Cause  is  doing  precisely 
the  reverse.  In  a  signed  message  to  mem- 
bers last  week,  Gardner  reported  that  after 
■■consultation  with  long-established  orga- 
nizations" it  had  been  decided  that  Oonamon 
Cavise  would  not  adopt  the  conventional  local 
chapter  form  of  organization.  "Nor  do  we 
want  members  to  launch  local  actions  that 
are  not  a  part  of  a  national  effort  that  Com- 
mon Cause  is  making,"  he  warned.  The  rea- 
son: "Uncoordinated  local  Initiatives  would 
dissipate  the  power  that  Common  Cause  can 
exert  when  all  members  act  together." 

Common  Cause's  stand  on  Issues  also  be- 
lles the  claim  to  nonpartUanship.  Following 
up  on  charges  by  Newsweek  columnist  Stew- 
art Alsop  and  Washington  Poet  columnist 
Kenneth  Cravrford  that  there  are  no  differ- 
ences on  the  Issues  between  Conmion  Cause 
and  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
(ADA),  Monday  put  the  question  to  both 
organizations.  The  answer  was  the  same: 
Neither  could  think  of  one  major  issue  on 
which  the  other  differed  substantially.  "I 
think  there  are  some,"  ADA  Press  Secretary 
Sarah  Trott  told  Monday,  "but  I  can't  think 
of  one  specifically."  Special  Assistant  to  the 
chalman  of  Conmion  Cause,  Thomas  Ma- 
thews, said  essentially  the  same  thing,  only 
a  little  more  colorfully  (see  box). 

Not  only  do  Common  Cause's  positions  fol- 
low the  liberal  Democrat  line,  but  they  also 
are  even  lobbied  for  on  Capitol  Hill  by  Dem- 
ocrats. Four  out  of  five  of  Common  Cause's 
registered  lobbyists  are  Democrats.  They  are : 
John  Lagomarclno.  who  wouldn't  admit  to 
Monday  that  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  said 
he  voted  for  Humphrey  In  '68  and  Johnson 
in  '84;  Jack  Moskowltz,  formerly  with  a  sub- 
conunlttee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee— put  there  by  the  Democrat  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Philip  Hart:  Wayne  Horvltz;  and 
Ed  Anderson,  formerly  with  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation.  Ander- 
son, when  asked  If  a  Democrat,  said:  "Please 
don't  ask  that."  But  when  pressed,  he  said 
he  was  a  Democrat.  The  lone  Republican 
lobbyist  Is  Lowell  Beck. 

How  Common  Cause  got  Into  one  Issue,  the 
seniority  system,  has  been  reported  In  the 
New  York  Times  which  said  the  organization 
took  on  the  controversy  after  Gardner,  Lago- 
msirclno  and  Pete  Edelman,  a  former  staff 
aide  to  Sen.  Kennedy,  "scouted  around  C^- 
tol  Hill  talking  with  such  Congressmen  as 
Donald  Fraser,  Democrat  of  Minnesota,  head 
of  the  liberal  Democratic  Study  Group." 

Seeking  a  Common  Cause  member's  opin- 
ion as  to  the  partisanship  or  nonpartlsan- 
shlp  of  the  organization,  Monday  spoke  with 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Herr  of  Yakima,  Washington.  Mrs. 
Herr  was  chosen  at  random  from  material  In 
a  Conunon  Cause  press  kit  quoting  her  on 
the  Ineffectiveness  of  Congress.  Mrs.  Hen- 
told  Monday:  "I  think  Common  Cause  does 
lean  toward  the  liberal  Democrats  on  the 
issues.  And  I  think  if  they  are  partisan,  and 
I  concede  it  looks  as  If  they  are  getting  that 
way,  I  believe  they  should  say  so." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Star  last 
month.  Common  Cause  member  E.  D.  Gibson 
announced  his  resignation  from  the  group 
laying:  "The  bloom  Is  soon  departed  .  .  . 
Common  Cause  ...  Is  found  wanting.  It  has 
taken  the  easy  turn  In  becoming  another 
anti-government  organization  opposing  the 
national  policy  In  the  Par  Bast." 

In  recent  weeks,   other  Information  has 
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came  to  light  which  swiously  weakens  Com- 
mon Cavise's  pretenses  to  nonpartlsanshlp. 
These  Include: 

The  revelation  that  the  organization  al- 
lowed the  Democratic  National  Conmilttee 
to  use  part  of  Its  membership  list  to  raise 
funds.  Gardner  later  expressed  regret  over 
the  Incident  causing  RNC  Chmn.  Bob  Dole 
to  ask  If  Gardner  was  embarassed  "because 
he  goofed  or  becavise  he  was  cavight?" 

Reports  In  the  Albuquerque  Jovimal  that 
Anne  Wexler,  a  veteran  of  the  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy and  Joe  Duffey  campaigns,  la  head- 
ing a  voting  rights  division  for  Ccxnmon 
Cause.  The  Journal  also  reported  that  she 
is  pushing  reforms  contained  In  the  report 
Issued  by  the  Democratic  Nat'l  Committee's 
convention  reform  commission  headed  by 
Sen.  George  McGovem.  David  Mlxner,  also 
a  veteran  of  the  McCarthy  campaign  and  a 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee  organizer, 
is  working  for  Common  Cavise  on  a  pHlot 
project  on  the  relationship  between  cor- 
porations, regulatory  agencies  and  state 
legislatures,  the  Journal  reported.  Craig 
Barnee,  a  defeated  Democratic  Hoviae  can- 
didate.  Is   working  with   Mlxner. 

A  report  In  the  leftist  New  Republic  mag- 
azine that  Common  Cause  Is  "serving  as  a 
half-way  house  for  backers  of  Presidential 
candidates  who  haven't  announced,  such 
as  Sen.  Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa."  The  mag- 
azine also  reported  that  while  Common 
Cause  boasts  of  Its  nonpartlsanshlp,  In  the 
early  weeks  of  Its  formation  "rumors  were 
flying  about  that  Common  Cause  was  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  a  third  party  .  .  ." 
The  New  Republic  reported  that  Gardner 
enjoys  former  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy;  "He 
thinks  that  every  time  the  former  Senator 
opens  his  mouth,  he  says  something,  which 
Is   unusual   In   Washington." 

A  report  In  Hiunan  Events  that  the  PR 
firm  of  Doyle,  Bane  and  Bembach,  which 
handled  LBJ's  campaign  In  1964  Is  pro- 
viding free  services  to  Common  Cavise. 

To  svim  up,  the  question  about  Common 
Cause  is  not  whether  it  has  the  right  to 
employ  whoever  it  wants  to  take  whatever 
positions  It  wants.  What  Is  at  Issue  Is 
whether  the  organization  shovild  hire  parti- 
san Individuals  In  prominent  positions  and 
take  partisan  political  positions  while  at 
the  same  time  calling  Itself  nonpartisan.  As 
Stewart  Alsop  put  It:  "I'm  not  argvilng 
whether  the  dove  Democrats  and  Common 
Cause  are  right  or  wrong.  My  point  Is  that 
a  spade  really  does  occasionally  need  to  be 
called  a  spade.  And  John  Gardner,  who  Is 
undoubtedly  an  admirable  fellow.  Is  no 
more  the  head  of  a  nonpartisan  citizen's 
lobby  than  I  am.  He's  the  head  of  a  lobby 
for  liberal  Democrats — ^whlch,  of  course,  he 
has  every  right  to  be." 

A  SiJGHT  Cask  of  Paranoia 
When  Monday  spoke  with  Thomas 
Mathews,  special  assistant  to  Common 
Cavise's  Chmn.  John  Gardner,  about  Stewart 
Alsop's  comment  that  there  are  no  major 
differences  between  CC  and  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  Mathews  became  In- 
dignant. "Not  true,"  he  snorted.  "Absurd." 
Then  name  a  few,  Monday  asked.  But  I  don't 
know  where  ADA  stands  on  the  major  issues, 
replied  Mathevre.  Then  how  do  you  know 
your  stands  aren't  the  same,  asked  Monday. 
At  this  point  Mathews  began  to  yell  Inco- 
herently. But  all  ended  well.  Mathews  later 
apologized  to  Monday  explaining  that  he 
has  a  "slight  case  of  paranoia"  when  it  comes 
to  discussing  "our  psulisanshlp." 

Common  Cause  CoNTiNtrKS  to  Pabbot  Dem- 
ocrat Line 
As  we  were  saying  last  week,  the  organiza- 
tion Common  Cavise  and  its  chairman,  John 
Gardner,  are  purveyors  of  the  radical  Demo- 
crat line.  In  this  month's  newsletter.  Com- 
mon Cause  advocates  a  legislated  end  to  the 
Vietnam   war,   a   position   the   organization 
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says  it  arrived  at  after  "consviltlng  at  length 
with  former  officials  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  National  Security  Council."  Al- 
thovigh  the  newsletter  did  not  say  so,  a 
spokesman  for  Common  Cause  admitted  to 
Monday  that  the  officials  consvilted  were 
officials  In  the  Johnson-Hvimphrey  Admin- 
istration. In  an  attempt  to  document  the 
wisdom  of  setting  a  date  for  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam,  Common  Cause  cited  the  be- 
liefs of  such  "experienced  Americans"  as 
Averell  Harriman,  Clark  Clifford  and  Cyrus 
Vance.  All  Deoaocrats  and  aU  high  officials 
In  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration. 
Why  the  men  who  got  us  into  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  escalated  our  Involvement  there 
should  now  be  looked  upon  for  advice  as  to 
how  to  get  out  of  the  war  and  de-escalate  It, 
Is  not  explained  In  the  Common  Cause  news- 
letter. 

In  addition  the  language  vised  by  Common 
Cause  In  urging  a  legislated  end  to  the  war 
Is  strikingly  similar  to  the  language  used 
in  last  month's  bug-out  statement  by  the 
Democratic  PoUcy  Council  (see  box).  Com- 
mon Cavise  also  charges  that  no  party  to  the 
Parts  talks  has  begun  serious  negotiations. 
This  Is  most  pvizzllng.  President  Nixon,  as 
recently  as  last  week,  has  called  for:  an  im- 
mediate release  of  all  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  Indochina  area;  an  all  Indochina 
Peace  Conference;  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  outside  forces;  and  a  political  settle- 
ment of  the  war.  It  would  appear  that  Com- 
mon Cause  defines  "serious  negotiations"  as 
those  put  forward  by  Democrats. 

Democratic  Policy  Council  statement  on 
Indochina,  March  24,  1971 :  "There  should  be 
a  firm,  unequivocal  declaration  by  the  Gov- 
ernment that  all  American  forces  will  be 
withdrawn  by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  Con- 
gress should  share  responsibility  for  this 
decision.  An  announcement  for  complete 
vrithdrawal  this  year  should  be  used  to  nego- 
tiate the  safe  withdrawal  of  our  troops  and 
the  speedy  release  of  our  men  who  are  pris- 
oners of  war.  .  .  .  Such  an  announcement 
could  also  result  In  the  beginning  ol  real 
substantive  negotiations  In  Parts  .  .  ." 

Common  Cause  newsletter  statement  on 
Indochina,  April,  1971:  "Congress  must  re- 
assert lU  role.  It  must  legislate  an  end  to 
the  war.  It  must  enact  Into  legislation  the 
desire  of  the  Amertcan  people  for  a  complete 
mlllttu7  withdrawal  from  Indochina  and  It 
must  fix  a  date  by  which  that  process  mvist 
be  completed.  Only  this  step  can  end  Amer- 
ican Involvement  in  the  war,  free  our  prison- 
ers, and  permit  the  Vietnamese  to  determine 
their  own  future.  .  .  .  Announcement  of  ■ 
definite  date  for  withdrawal  of  all  U.B.  forces 
is  the  only  basis  on  which  Hanoi  will  begin 
serious  negotiations." 

Whoops! 

Common  Cause  newsletter,  April,  1&71: 
"The  American  people  haven't  been  told,  but 
all  indications  are  that  the  President  does 
not  (emphasis  theirs)  intend  a  total  with- 
drawal." 

President  Nixon  in  his  troop  withdrawal 
address,  AprU  7,  1971:  "Our  goal  Is  a  total 
Amertcan  withdrawal  from  Vietnam." 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  540  PRO- 
VIDES ADDED  FUNDS  SOUGHT 
FOR  RAILPAX 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

OF   NTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  22.  1971 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of 
over  30  cospcmsors  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 540,  with  the  aforementioned  rep- 
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resenting  10  States.  I  feel  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  540  is  the  most  compi  e- 
hensive  bill  introduced  so  far  deaUtig 
with  the  overall  problems  concem»ig 
the  drastic  reductions  of  the  Natio^i's 
passenger  service. 

Furthermore,  I  was  delighted  that  1  he 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  apd 
Aeronautics  of  the  House  Committee  pn 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  h;ld 
hearings  on  April  21  and  22  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  540  and  other  leeis  a- 
tion  amending  Public  Law  91-518,  Ihe 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970. 

My  good  friend  and  distinguished  cjol- 
league  from  New  York,  Congre.ssnian 
Kemp,  has  reintroduced  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 540  and  is  now  asking  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors.  This  legislation,  if  (in- 
acted,  would  enable  Railpax  to  exprnd 
the  basic  system  and  for  the  States  to 
then  work  with  Railpax  to  tie  in  otier 
routes  going  through  the  various  con- 
gressional districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Labor,  a  national  ne  vs- 
paper  had  an  article  and  an  editorial  in 
their  April  17  issue  concerning  Ho^se 
Joint  Resolution  540  which  they  jre- 
ferred  to  as  "most  significant  of  Ithe 
bills,"  and  the  determined  efforts  of  Con- 
gressman Jack  Kemp  to  bring  better  pas- 
senger service,  not  only  to  his  own  con- 
gressional district,  but  also  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  Inclide 
the  article  and  the  editorial : 
Added  Funds  Sought  for  Railpax — Ask  (  290 
MnxioN  More  for  Trains — Skeleton  P  lan 
Hit 

Ferment  Is  continuing  In  Congress  pvei 
drastic  slashes  In  the  nation's  passetiger 
trains  announced  by  Railpax,  the  seml-pilbUc 
corporation  which  Is  slated  to  take  over  the 
trains  on  May  l.« 

At  a  Senate  hearing,  the  skeletonized  let- 
work  announced  by  Railpax  drew  rounds  of 
severe  denunlcatlon  from  senators,  led  by 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D.,  Mont.). 
A  slmUar  fusillade  Is  epected  at  hearings  be- 
fore a  House  Interstate  Commerce  subcom- 
mittee, set  for  April  23. 

Also,  railway  \mlons  continued  a  battle  to 
win  adequate  Job  protection  for  thousiinds 
of  employes  In  passenger  service  who  wi;  1  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  Railpax  slash  In 
trains. 

Meanwhile,  many  members  of  Confress 
have  Introduced  measures  calling  for  en- 
largement Of  the  Railpax  network.  Otfcers 
have  proposed  a  six-months  extension  olj  the 
May  1  deadline  for  the  Railpax  takeov^  so 
as  to  allow  time  for  reconsideration  of  some 
of  the  slashes. 

Most  significant  of  the  bills  was  one  lub- 
mltted  by  Rep.  Jack  P.  Kemp  (R.,  N.Y.) .  jsrlth 
the  cosponsorshlp  of  over  a  score  of  ether 
congressmen  from  both  parties. 


A  $290  million  expansion 


ap- 


Thls  measure  proF>osed  that  Congress 
proprlate  another  $290  million  to  Rallpa^  for 
the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1  so  thati  the 
agency  can  finance  a  larger  passenger  net- 
work. In  Its  Initial  Railpax  legislation,  Con- 
gress authorized  only  $40  million.  , 

Sen.  Robert  Taft  (R.,  Ohio)  annoimcSd  he 
would  Introduce  a  similar  bill,  calling  for 
an  additional  $250  million  to  cover  six  tnore 
routes.  Hitting  the  exclusion  of  nortbern 
Ohio  from  the  network,  Taft  declared  that 
If  a  rail  {)£issenger  system  Is  going  to  succeed, 
"the  trains  must  go  where  the  people  are." 
Other  senators  Indicated  they  would  support 
such  a  measure.  I 

Under  Kemp's  bill,  the  $290  million  ^ould 
be  used  to  add  major  routes  dropped  Trom 
the  Railpax  list.  These  would  Include- 
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Buffalo  to  Chicago,  via  Cleveland;  Detroit 
to  Toledo;  Denver  to  Portland,  via  Cheyenne, 
Ogden  and  Boise;  Fargo  (N.D.)  to  Portland, 
via  Billings,  Butte  and  Spokane;  Denver  to 
San  Francisco,  via  Cheyenne,  Ogden  and 
Boise;  Washington  to  Cleveland,  via  Cumber- 
land, Pittsburgh  and  Akron. 

WOULD    SAVE    JOBS 

"I  think  the  Inclusion  of  these  additional 
routes,  plus  others,  will  make  for  a  more 
effectively  Integrated  passenger  rail  net- 
work,"  Kemp  said.  Also,  it  will  save  many 
of  the  thousands  of  Jobs  In  passenger  serv- 
ice slated  for  elimination,  at  a  time  of  al- 
ready-high unemployment,  he  explained. 

Deploring  the  fact  that  "the  passenger 
train  Is  on  the  verge  of  extinction  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,"  Kemp  declared:  "This 
trend   mixst   be  stopped   and  reversed." 

Kemp's  bill  also  contains  a  provision  that 
states  wishing  additional  service  can  arrange 
with  Railpax  for  operation  of  the  added 
trains  by  picking  up  a  third  of  the  losses. 
Under  the  present  Railpax  law,  they  must 
pay  two-thirds. 

MOVE    FOR    STATE    PARTICIPATION 

A  possibility  that  states  in  the  area  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Buffalo  may  be  willing 
to  pay  two-thirds  in  order  to  retain  service 
was  indicated  by  Gov.  William  Mllllken  of 
Michigan  last  weekend.  He  said  that  Railpax 
had  agreed  to  provide  such  service  If  the 
states  Involved — Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York — pick  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  deficit,  estimated  at  about  $2 
million  a  year. 

At  the  Senate  hearing  on  Railpax,  held 
before  a  Transportation  Appropriations  sub- 
committee, Mansfield  charged  that  Congress 
had  been  "misled"  earlier  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Into  believing  that 
most  existing  passenger  routes  would  be  re- 
tained by  Railpax. 

The  system  finally  announced  by  Railpax, 
Mansfield,  was  "a  shock  to  many  of  us  In 
Congress  and  to  the  people  we  represent." 
He  pointed  out  that  the  system  leaves  many 
states  and  cities  with  no  service,  or  only 
token  service. 

"INADEQUATE,"    SATS   MANSFIELD 

"As  of  May  1,  we  will  have  a  totally  In- 
adequate rail  passenger  service,  still  to  be 
operated  (under  contract  with  Railpax)  by 
the  same  railroads  which  for  years  have 
attempted  to  abandon  their  responsibility 
to  the  traveling  public,"  the  Montana  sena- 
tor declared. 

Mansfield  suggested  that  Congress  might 
rescind  all  funds  appropriated  for  Railpax, 
unless  It  expands  on  the  announced  system. 

Chairman  David  Kendall  of  Railpax  de- 
fended the  system,  asserting  It  will  serve  all 
but  two  of  56  cities  with  over  a  half  million 
papulation.  He  said  that  in  view  of  the 
limited  funds  voted  for  Railpax  by  Congress, 
the  corporation  has  no  alternative  but  to 
start  with  a  restricted  system  "covering 
routes  of  highest  rldershlp  demand"  and 
then  "gradually  expand  the  system  as  public 
confidence  is  renewed  and  prudent  finances 
permit." 

Kendall  declared  that  the  type  of  service 
to  be  provided  by  Railpax,  even  though  re- 
duced, will  be  "far  superior  to  what  Is  run- 
ning now." 


April  23,  1971 


ways  and  air  travel,  while  taking  a  miserly 
approach  to  the  promising  effort  to  salvage 
rail  travel.  The  financial  standing  of  Railpax 
requires  an  early  re-examlnatlon  by  the  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  and  Congress.  If  additional 
funds  are  needed  to  enhance  the  plan's 
chances  for  success,  they  should  be  forth- 
coming." 

Similarly,  the  New  York  Times  editorially 
urged  that  the  government  go  all-out  on  a 
program  of  modem  rail  transportation  and 
apply  the  most  advanced  technology  to  thU 
purpose. 

In  contrast  to  the  rejected  SST,  which 
would  have  served  only  a  relatively  few 
travelers,  "rapid  rail  transportation  would 
serve  the  many,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing the  pollution  and  congestion  created 
by  automobiles  and  aviation,"  the  Times 
said. 

Many  other  newspapers  have  carried  edi- 
torials along  the  same  line,  and  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  moved  to  Implement 
the  suggestions  for  more  adequate  financing 
of  Railpax.  Among  them,  Rep.  Jack  F.  K^vnj, 
(R.,  N.Y.)  has  Introduced  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $290  mil- 
lion to  Railpax  for  the  fiscal  year  starting 
July  1  so  the  corporation  can  substantially 
expand  the  number  of  lines  It  will  operate. 
Kemp's  measure  has  the  Initial  co-spoosor- 
shlp  of  over  a  score  of  congressmen  of  both 
parties,  as  reported  In  another  story  In  this 
Issue. 

LABOR  moet  heeirtlly  agrees  with  the  sug- 
gestions and  proposals  that  more  money  be 
voted  for  Railpax,  over  and  above  the  meager 
$40  million  previously  authorized.  Only  If 
that  Is  done  can  Railpax  truly  serve  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole. 


More  Monit  and  All-Ottt  Effort  Needed 
FOR  Railpax 

Many  newspapers  have  voiced  dismay  In 
editorials  over  the  drastic  cut  in  Intercity 
passenger  trains  being  made  by  Railpax,  the 
seml-publlc  corporation  which  takes  over 
these  trains  on  May  1.  Among  constructive 
editorials  on  the  subject  appearing  In  the 
press  was  one  carried  In  the  conservative 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  an  evening  daUy. 

Said  the  Star:  "There  Is  an  obvious  imbal- 
ance in  federal  transportation  policy,  which 
has  provided  many  billions  to  subsidize  hlgh- 


DAVENPORTER  IS  INTERNATIONAL 
PRESIDENT  OF  SOCIETY  OF  REAL 
ESTATE  APPRAISERS 
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HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  Society  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers  this  year  is  Roy  R. 
Fisher,  Jr.,  of  E>avenport,  Iowa. 

Better  known  to  his  friends  as  "Jack." 
Mr.  Fisher  is  a  well-known  realtor  in  the 
Quad-Cities  area.  The  recognition  he 
has  earned  as  presiednt  of  the  Society  of 
Real  Estate  Appraisers  is  well  earned. 

His  official  speech  as  president  of  the 
Socirty  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  should 
be  o"  interest  to  the  House.  It  follows: 

Tke  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers 
(By  Roy  R.  Fisher.  International  president) 

As  the  growth  of  government  services  and 
Invclvement  In  American  life  has  expanded 
It-  operations  In  the  area  of  real  estate,  so 
too  has  the  appraisal  profession  In  the  past 
35  years  expanded  Its  operations  and  aid  to 
government  and  the  public. 

This  expansion  of  professional  appraising 
has  been  vital  to  the  equity  of  both  govern- 
ment and  the  public  in  the  real  estate  area, 
for  It  Is  the  appraiser  who  Is  the  key  link 
In  the  translation  of  passing  the  title  to  real 
property  from  the  government  to  the  puDiic 
and  from  the  public  to  the  government.  As 
a  major  professional  appraisal  organization, 
the  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  has 
played  an  Important  role  In  making  sure 
this  link  has  been  and  will  be  a  strong  one. 

The  American  economy,  recovering  from 
the  impact  and  controls  of  World  War  i 
gathered    momentum    In    the    early    iB^us- 


Housing  demand  soared  to  \mprecedented 
^lehts  Income  producing  properties,  fea- 
turW  apartments,  office  buUdlngs  and  com- 
bined residential -commercial  structures  ap- 

^v  1928,  "two  cars  In  every  garage,  and  a 
chidten  in  every  pot,"  became  a  way  of  life 
tor  the  vast  majority  of  a  materlaUy-mlnded 
American  public.  In  this  period,  too.  mort- 
ai«6  were  considered  to  be  the  best  of  aU 
tofmB  of  savings  Investment.  Mortgage  bank- 
In  auick  to  sense  the  atmosphere  of  the 
^Us  utilized  Gold  Bonds  In  $1,000  and 
Hoo 'denominations  which  enabled  these 
bankers  to  finance  larger  mortgages  required 
for  apartments   and  commercial   biiUdlngs. 

Eagerly,  the  public  accepted  the  CJold 
Bonds  and  In  doing  so  opened  the  flood 
eates  for  the  less  ethical  land  developers, 
tor  land  speculators  and  for  a  type  of  pro- 
moter whose  credlbUlty  was  Uterally  non- 
existent The  public  clamored  for  more  and 
more  Gold  Bond  real  estate  Investment  op- 
portunities and  they  got  It— but  not  In  the 
way  expected. 

Mortgage  loans  exceeding  the  cost  of  con- 
struction became  so  numerous  that  un- 
needed  and  unjustified  new  construction  was 
not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged.  If  ap- 
praisals of  value  were  made  at  aU.  no  meth- 
ods or  standards  have  ever  been  discovered. 

The  aftermath  of  Black  Friday  and  Its  toll 
in  terms  of  real  estate  investment  became 
apparent  by  mld-1930.  By  1931,  public  psy- 
chology concerning  real  estate  Investment 
had  turned  a  complete  180  degrees. 

During  1931  and  1932  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment created  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations,  replete  with  Federal  audit  su- 
pervision and  Federal  Insurance  guarantee- 
ing the  safety  of  deposits  designed  to  rees- 
tablish public  confidence  in  regular  savings 
for  the  purpose  of  making  home  loans.  In 
1934,  the  financial  community  and  the  real 
estate  industry  collided  head-on  with  a  "no 
exception"  regulation.  Henceforth  all  loan 
^plications  processed  through  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation  would  require  an 
estimate  of  property  value  based  upon  some 
type  of  standard  and  consistent  methodol- 
ogy. But  such  methodologies  were  virtually 
non-existent  and  bona-fide  students  of  the 
basic  valuation  processes  were  a  scant  few 
In  number. 

Such  valuations  were  unprecedented  and 
resulted  In  many  abuses.  There  was  no  mar- 
ket against  which  selling  prices  could  be 
compared.  A  need  arose  to  establish  uni- 
versally accepted  standards  governing  the 
obvious  approaches  to  property  valuations. 

In  1934,  leaders  of  trustee  lending  Institu- 
tions moved  to  correct  the  haphazard  and 
slipshod  methods  which  characterized 
broker-oriented  residential  appraisals.  As  a 
result,  the  U.S.  Building  and  Loan  League 
approved  a  resolution  to  sponsor  the  "Soci- 
ety of  Residential  Appraisers."  The  league 
also  funded  the  fledgling  Society  and  as- 
•Isted  In  formation  of  the  all  Important  By- 
Laws.  This  historic  first  annual  meeting  took 
place  on  November  14,  1935,  and  with  the 
election  of  the  first  successor-president, 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  membership,  the 
Society's  continuity  was  assured. 

Contributory  thinking  In  the  direction 
and  management  of  the  Society  came  from 
the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Home  Own- 
ers Loan  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration.  No  effort  was  spared  to 
program  a  plan  of  action  which  would 
achieve  the  Society's  purposes  and  objec- 
tives. Standards  governing  appraisal  con- 
duct and  ethics,  together  with  rules  to  con- 
trol questionable  solicitation  of  business, 
were  also  established. 

With  membership  growing  and  chapters 
being  activated,  1940  saw  the  Society  of  Resi- 
dential  Appraisers  continue  Its  search  for 
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ways  and  means  to  Improve  the  educational 
processes  available  to  those  members  desiring 
the  professional  designations  denoted  by  As- 
sociate membership  and  by  Senior  Residen- 
tial Appraiser  membership.  At  the  close  of 
1940,  membership  stood  at  2,885  and  by  1945 
this  number  had  Increased  to  3,936.  Forty- 
five  chapters  had  been  established. 

By  1950,  membership  had  soared  to  8,727 
and  the  number  of  chapters  rose  to  76.  For- 
mal educational  courses  of  18  and  22  week  du- 
ration were  Introduced  by  two  chapters.  Also, 
the  Society  inaugurated  special  training  ses- 
sions In  conjunction  with  regional  confer- 
ences. These  training  sessions,  tailored  to 
current  appraisal  problems  and  techniques 
were  an  Instant  success  In  terms  of  Improved 
quality  of  education.  The  response  by  the 
membership  to  these  training  sessions  em- 
phasized the  need  for  building  a  solid  educa- 
tional program  on  a  sustained  basis. 

In  1951,  training  clinics  sans  regional  con- 
ference sponsorship  were  held.  In  addition, 
was  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Edu- 
cation Committee.  The  Society  continued  to 
move  forward  In  the  achievement  of  Its  fore- 
most objective — to  possess  the  best  In  pro- 
fessional educational  opportunities  for  mem- 
ber appraisers.  The  Society's  Board  of 
Governors  directed  that  contact  be  made 
with  leading  colleges  and  universities  to  as- 
certain the  feasibility  of  Joint  participation 
in  the  presentation  of  the  Society's  formal 
training  courses. 

Growth  of  the  Society's  membership  con- 
tinued at  a  phenomenal  pace.  By  1960,  mem- 
bership exceeded  13,000  and  the  count  of 
chapters  had  reached  130.  Programs  related 
to  appraisal  education  again  recorded  sub- 
stantial progress.  In  1956,  some  1,500  mem- 
bers were  enrolled  In  20  officially  approved 
courses  based  upon  the  "PYLnclples  and  Tech- 
niques of  Residential  Appraising."  By  1960, 
enrollment  numbered  4,100  members  In  80 
courses  with  32  of  these  courses  being  Jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Society  and  leading  colleges 
and  universities.  In  1957,  the  Narrative  Re- 
port Seminars  were  Introduced  smd  more 
than  1,000  members  attended  43  presenta- 
tions. National  Symposiums  were  also  Intro- 
duced. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  1960  decade,  the 
Society  continued  Its  accelerating  drive  to- 
ward Improved  educational  opportunities  for 
appraisers.  Formal  training  courses  were  up- 
graded to  meet  the  challenge  of  rapid 
changes  in  the  real  estate  market  place. 

Although  a  seemingly  unlimited  residential 
appraisal  market  stlU  existed  by  virtue  of 
long-term  government-guaranteed  housing 
loans,  the  Society  moved  to  broaden  Its  pro- 
fessional appraisal  base  to  include  commer- 
cial. Industrial  and  rural  properties  as  well 
as  residential  properties.  And  so.  In  1963, 
the  Society's  name  was  changed  from  the 
Society  of  Residential  Appraisers  to  the  "So- 
ciety of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,"  and  a  new 
designation  of  Senior  Real  Estate  Appraiser 
was  created  for  those  qualified  to  appraise 
many  different  types  of  real  property. 

Recognizing  that  updated  education  alone 
was  not  sufficient  to  serve  the  public  Interest, 
m  1968  and  1969,  a  program  was  launched 
directly  toward  public  education  In  the 
understanding  of  the  "what,"  "why"  and 
"when"  of  the  need  for  property  appraisals 
and  of  the  advantages  that  oould  accrue 
given  a  professional  appraisal  when  needed. 

In  this  program,  every  available  media 
Including  news  coverage,  the  periodic  use  of 
public  service  time  on  television  and  radio, 
traAe  magazine  publications,  educational 
films  depleting  the  appraisal  process  and  paid 
advertisements  had  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  utilized. 

With  problems  growing  more  complex  and 
Interests  In  real  estate  more  diverse,  the 
appraiser  must  constantly  learn  new  ap- 
proaches and  procedures  to  remain  current 
with  the  market.  Professional  appraisers  are 
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now  carefully  trained  In  economics,  financ- 
ing. Investigation,  condemnation,  law,  ob- 
servation of  market  phenomena,  reporting 
techniques  and  even  computer  application 
to  the  real  estate  Industry. 

In  keeping  pace  with  the  need  for  such 
training,  the  Society  has  this  year  restruc- 
tured its  membership  requirements.  A  new 
Senior  Realty  Appraiser  designation  was  cre- 
ated for  those  members  competent  to  e^- 
pralse  both  residential  and  Income  proper- 
ties. To  obtain  this  new  designation  an 
Associate  member  must  pass  residential  and 
Income  property  courses  and  pass  a  general 
examination  designed  to  test  the  member's 
ability  to  apply  the  knowledge  acquired  both 
through  actuEd  exp)erlence  and  course  study 
to  practical  situations.  In  addition,  the  Asso- 
ciate member  must  attend  an  Income  seminar 
and  submit  a  demonstration  appraisal  on  an 
income  property,  as  well  as  comply  with 
minimum  experience  requirements. 

The  first  Senior  Realty  Appraiser  designa- 
tion vrtll  be  awarded  In  July  of  this  year. 
All  existing  Society  members  are  being  urged 
to  move  up  Into  this  new  category  as  the 
Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  continues 
to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  public. 

Qualifications  of  .\ppraiser  Rot  R. 
Fishes,  Jr.,  SREA,  MAI 

1.  Graduate  of  Iowa  State  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa, 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  1947. 

2.  Real  Estate  Broker  with  Roy  R.  Fisher, 
Inc.,  Davenport,  Iowa  since  1947. 

3.  Granted  M.A.I.  Designation,  I.e..  Mem- 
ber Appraisers  Institute  #1927,  November  9, 
1953. 

4.  Past  President  of  Greater  Davenport 
Board  of  Realtors  and  past  President  of 
Chapter  #34  American  Institute  of  Real  Es- 
tate Appraisers. 

5.  Granted  the  Senior  Residential  Apprais- 
ers designation  by  the  Society  of  Residential 
Appraisers  July  24,  1956. 

6.  Granted  the  Senior  Real  Estate  Ap- 
praiser Designation  #160  November  15,  1963 
and  renewed  In  1968. 

7.  Fee  Appraiser  for  condemnation  apprais- 
als for  Iowa  State  Highway  Commission,  Illi- 
nois Highway  Commission,  Union  Electric 
Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  and  lowa-Illlnols  Gas  and 
Electric  Company. 

8.  Have  engaged  In  private  appraisal  work 
on  various  types  of  property  for  the  follow- 
ing: General  Motors  Corp.;  Ford  Motor  Co.; 
Shell  Oil  Co.;  Union  Electric  Company  of  St. 
Louis;  Standard  Oil  Co.;  Continental  Oil  Co.; 
DX  Sunray  Oil  Co.;  University  of  Iowa;  Mon- 
santo Chemical  Co. 

9.  Appeared  as  expert  witness  In  Scott, 
Johnson,  Wapello,  Lee,  Blackhawk,  Linn,  and 
Des  Moines  Counties  In  Iowa  and  Rock  Is- 
land County.  Illinois,  testifying  both  for  and 
against  condemning  bodies. 

10.  Have  qualified  as  expert  witness  before 
Illinois  and  Missouri  Commerce  Commission. 

11.  Served  as  a  faculty  member  for  the 
American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraiser's 
Course  I  offered  at  Missouri  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  and  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley;  for  the  Society  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers  In  Principles  and  Tech- 
niques Course  at  Minneapolis,  and  the  Apart- 
ment Course  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 

12.  Appeared  In  Federal  Court.  Northern 
District  of  Iowa. 

13.  Served  two  terms  on  Governing  Coun- 
cil of  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Ap- 
praisers. 

14.  Served  as  Member  of  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers. 

15.  Served  as  Vice  President  of  the  Society 
of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  1969,  Senior  Vice 
President,  1970,  currently  President  for  1971. 

16.  American  Society  of  Real  Estate  Coun- 
selors, May  7, 1970. 
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RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BENEFltS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  my  full  support  of  an  ih- 
crease  in  railroad  retirement  benefits. 
Providing  an  increase  in  benefits  com- 
parable to  that  recently  provided  social 
security  recipients  Is  a  matter  of  simole 
Justice,  and  I  fully  support  the  10-p^- 
cent  increase,  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1971,  called  for  in  this  legislation. 

Railroad  retirees  living  on  fixed  ih- 
comes  have  found  it  increasingly  difiQcilt 
to  meet  living  expenses  in  view  of  the 
continuing  inflation  in  the  United  States. 
These  retirees  worked  hard  and  long, 
often  in  hazardous  conditions,  to  estap- 
llsh  their  eligibility  for  benefits  and  hak^e 
therefore,  earned  the  right  to  a  secvffe 
and  comfortable  retirement.  However,  jin 
recent  years  prices  and  wages  have  con- 
tinually escalated,  and  this  has  made;  it 
extremely  difficult  for  those  dependerit 
solely  upon  retirement  Incomes  to  ejce 
out  more  than  a  bare  minimum  for  st 
vlval. 

SufQclent  retirement  income  is  esse 
tial  to  the  hiunan  dignity  of  those  w^ 
have  worked  long  years  and  contribut 
to  a  retirement  system  which  they  Ije- 
lieved  would  adequately  provide  for  th^m 
after  their  active  working  years  w^re 
over.  The  economic  security  of  all  is 
hanced  by  the  economic  security  of  the 
who  have  passed  the  age  of  active  er| 
ployment,  so  it  is  imperative  that  Cc 
gress  fulfill  its  responsibility  and  pro\ 
this  much  needed  and  richly  deserved  : 
crease.  I  fully  support  and  strongly  ur 
that  every  Member  of  the  House  give  tftis 
increase  the  fullest  consideration  a^d 
support  possible.  | 

While  I  strongly  support  this  increase 
in  benefits,  there  is  another  provision  of 
this  bill  which  concerns  me  deeply.  Tliis 
legislation  will  continue  an  inequity  las 
it  applies  to  retirees  who  have  earned 
both  railroad  retirement  and  social  ^- 
curity  benefits.  Like  the  legislation  ajv 
proved  during  the  last  Congress,  tftis 
bill  Includes  an  offset  provision  whith 
provides  that  a  retiree's  railroad  retiije- 
ment  benefit  increase  will  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  his  social  security  benefit 
incresise.  Workers  who  have  worked 
under  both  railroad  retirement  a^d 
social  security  and  have  contributed  ;to 
both  systems  understandably  feel  thjat 
they  have  earned  and  are  entitled  to  ije- 
ceive  increases  authorized  for  both  prjo- 
grams — and  I  fully  agree  with  them.    \ 

In  my  Judgment,  there  is  no  justlflcB- 
tion  for  such  a  reduction  in  benefits.  Ltjst 
year  and  again  this  year,  I  introduced 
legislation  to  repeal  this  offset  provision 
and  to  guarantee  full  benefits  for  all  ite- 
tired  citizens  who  worked  long  and  hard 
and  deserve  the  full  retirement  competi- 
sation  they  have  earned.  While  I  shidl 
vote  for  this  bill  as  I  believe  it  is  impem- 
tive  that  railroad  retirement  recipients 
receive  the  10-percent  increase  provldfed 
without  delay,  I  am  greatly  disappointed 
that  this  unfair  and  unjust  offset  protl- 
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sion  is  perpetuated  and  earnestly  hope 
that  the  committee  will  favorably  con- 
sider my  proposal  to  repeal  this  provision 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  legislation  en- 
acted last  year  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Coramission  on  Railroad  Re- 
tirement to  conduct  a  thorough  study  of 
the  entire  railroad  retirement  system 
with  a  view  to  making  such  recommen- 
dations as  might  be  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  levels  of  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram on  an  actiiarially  sound  basis.  The 
original  legislation  intended  that  the 
Commission  submit  Its  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  in  a  year  and  that  Con- 
gress thereafter  would  have  a  year  to 
study  the  recommendations  to  determine 
what  changes  in  the  system  where  neces- 
sary. Unfortunately,  delays  that  have 
been  encountered  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Commission  and  in  its  initial  orga- 
nization have  not  reflected  the  sense  of 
urgency  which  I  feel  is  necessary.  I  re- 
gret to  note,  here,  that  the  actual  in- 
creases included  in  this  bill  are  only  tem- 
porary and  without  further  action  will 
expire  on  July  1,  1972.  The  bill  we  wUl 
consider  authorizes  a  6-month  extension 
of  the  time  given  the  Commission  to  sub- 
mit its  report  for  congressional  study. 
Hopefully,  the  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  make  it  possible  to  make  the 
necessary  revisions  within  the  financial 
structure  of  the  program  which  will  elim- 
inate the  present  operating  deficit  and 
allow  the  benefit  increases  to  be  made 
permanent.  These  changes  should  also 
strengthen  the  stability  of  the  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  future  retirees  and,  thus, 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  Commission  pro- 
ceed with  its  study  without  further  delay. 

In  closing,  I  again  wish  to  express  my 
complete  support  for  the  benefit  increase 
provided  by  this  bill.  It  is  a  well-deserved 
and  long-overdue  step  and  should  have 
the  untmlmous  approval  of  all  Members 
of  the  House. 
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THE  BIG  TIMBER  RAID 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  "The  Big 
Timber  Raid"  is  the  title  of  a  column  by 
Stewart  Udall  and  Jeff  Stansbury  which 
has  Just  been  released  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  in  association  with 
Newsday.  Former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  and  Mr.  Stansbury  are  do- 
ing an  outstanding  Job  of  bringing  en- 
vironmental and  conservation  issues  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  I  feel  that 
my  colleagues  will  find  the  current  col- 
umn of  timbering  operations  to  be  of 
interest.  Therefore,  under  imanimous 
consent,  I  include  the  text  of  the  column 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Thk  Big  Timbeb  Raid 
(By  St«wart  Udall  and  Jeff  Stansbury) 

Last  month  we  reported  that  timber  com- 
panies had  launched  a  new  logging  raid  on 
the  national  forests,  using  the  housing  short- 
age as  a  pretext.  Their  main  objective  In 
boosUng  the  harvest  ol  pubUc  timber,  we  be- 


lieve, was  to  lower  lumber  prices  and  there- 
by deny  competing  wood  substitutes  a  larger 
share  of  the  bousing  market. 

We  challenged  the  timber  companies  to 
back  up  their  domestic  housing  argxunents 
by  answering  these  four  questions: 

Why  did  they  export  2.5  billion  board  feet 
of  softwood  logs  in  1970? 

Why  don't  they  harvest  the  30  billion  bJ 
of  standing  saw-timber  they  have  already 
bought  from  the  UJS.  Forest  Service  In  the 
lower  48  states? 

Why  don't  they  earmark  more  of  their  tim- 
ber to  housing? 

Why  do  they  waste  a  third  of  the  wood  and 
bark  in  the  average  commercial  tree? 

After  our  column  appeared,  the  Western 
Wood  Products  Assn.  (WWPA)  issued  an  in- 
dignant reply  asserting  that  the  United 
States  Is  a  net  Importer  of  softwood  lumber 
that  a  large  standing  timber  backlog  is  es- 
sential for  sound  management,  that  "It  is 
not  man's  law  but  nature  which  .determines 
to  what  use  a  tree  Is  put"  and  that,  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  Industry  uses  90%  to  95% 
of  each  tree  trunk  It  harvests. 

These  claims  ajre  fascinating.  Let's  examine 
them. 

Exports:  The  United  States  U  a  net  Im- 
porter of  softwood— but  this  reply  begs  our 
question.  If  housing  needs  are  so  acute,  why 
does  industry  export  at  least  3  billion  b.f.  of 
high-priced  logs  and  lumber  each  year?  Di- 
verting this  wood  to  domestic  housing  would 
appear  to  be  a  vital  step  If  housing  materials 
are  in  short  supply. 

Backing:  The  forest  products  people  are  cor- 
rect: Some  purchased  timber  must  be  left 
standing  "In  the  pipeline,"  but  surely  not 
30  blUlon  b.f.— a  full  two-and-a-half-years' 
supply.  A  big  backlog  is  a  device  for  financial 
speculation.  Market  prices  determine  when 
it  is  cut,  not  social  needs  such  as  housing. 

Non-housing  uses:  On  commercial  foreets, 
It  is  man's  law,  not  nature,  which  determines 
what  three  species  are  planted  and  harvested. 
Today  most  companies  give  top  priority  to 
low-grade  timber  grown  en  short  rotation  for 
pulp  and  paper — while  most  of  the  best  soft- 
wood Is  earmarked  for  high-priced  homes,  not 
for  urgently  needed  low-income  housing. 

Waste:  The  WWPA  rebuttal  artfully  talked 
only  about  tree  trunks  trimmed  for  the  saw- 
mill. Our  statistics  referred  to  the  whole 
green  tree.  Nationwide,  timber  companies 
stUl  convert  no  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
wood  and  bark  in  the  average  commercial 
tree  Into  useful  products — a  weak  perform- 
ance by  Japanese  and  European  standards. 
Millions  of  tons  of  logging  cull,  bark,  mill 
shavings  and  pulp  fibers  contribute  to  the 
dismal  record  of  waste  each  year. 

Tlmbermen  cannot  have  It  both  ways.  They 
cannot  export  softwood,  build  up  a  huge 
standing  backlog  and  waste  prodigious 
amount  of  their  resources  while  asking  the 
public  to  sacrifice  outdoor  values  as  a  re- 
sult of  Increased  Forest  Service  harvests. 

Our  analysis  convinces  us  that  the  timber 
Industry's  real  motive  in  lobbying  for  a 
stepped-up  cut  is  to  duress  the  market  for 
such  Increasingly  popular  wood  subetltutes 
as  aluminum,  steel,  concrete  and  plastics. 

CENSOaSHIP 

As  a  leading  and  stanchly  Independent 
conservation  author,  Mike  PYome  has  bright- 
ened the  pages  of  American  Forests  magazine 
with  a  no-punches-pulled  monthly  column. 

Recently,  In  typically  outspwken  pieces, 
Prome  has  told  the  magazine's  83.000  readers 
about  clearcuttlng,  erosion  and  waste  m  the 
national  forests.  We  have  learned  that,  on 
March  4.  William  Towell,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  PV>restry  Assn.  (which 
published  the  magazine)  sent  editor  James 
Craig  a  memo.  Its  contents  were  apparently 
designed  to  appease  American  Forests'  prin- 
olpal  advertisers — ^the  forests  products  In- 
dustry. 

"Mike's  c<riumn,"  wrote  Towell,  "is  to  be 
censored— Frome,  in  the  future,  is  not  to 
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write  crltloaUy  about  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
the  forest  industry,  the  profeoBloa  or  about 
controversial  forestry  Issues." 

Without  telling  Frome,  Craig  reluctantly 
began  softening  his  a^Mt  columnist's  copy. 
^2«ne  protested  vigorously.  According  to 
latest  reports,  Oralg,  who  has  edited  Ameri- 
can Forests  tor  nearly  two  decades,  may  re- 
ign rather  than  remain  a  party  to  cenaor- 
gj2p  We  hope  Frome's  admirers  will  rally 
brtiiiid  him  and  force  the  AFA  supposedly  a 
dtlzenfl  group,  to  keep  his  oolimin. 


PRAZIER  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  Record  the  following 
account,  from  the  Greenville,  S.C.,  News 
of  April  10, 1971.  of  Joe  Prazler's  appear- 
ance before  the  South  Carolina  Legisla- 
ture. Those  who  think  that  all  the  evU 
that  exists  in  racial  relations  has  sprung 
from  the  South  stand  to  learn  some- 
thing from  the  champ's  remarks.  Joe 
Frazier  sees  that  the  fight  for  racial 
equality  must  be  waged  no  less  in  the 
North  thaji  in  the  South.  Joe  Prazier 
blows  that  it  must  be  waged  through  an 
effort  at  mutual  understanding,  not  a 
series  of  force  acts.  That  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature,  to  a  man,  should 
rise  to  its  feet,  applauding  these  remarks, 
says  something  very  real  about  the  con- 
dition of  race  relations  in  my  own 
State — and  it  is  a  message  of  which  I, 
along  with  all  Americans,  can  be  very 
proud.  Joe  Prazier  is  a  champion  among 
men — a  good  and  a  patriotic  man,  a  man 
who  has  not  ducked  any  of  his  respon- 
sibilities to  his  Nation,  standing  up  before 
his  peers.  That  this  is  all  that  matters  to 
his  fellow  Americans  in  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature  should  give  us  all 
heart  and  hope  in  the  future  of  America. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Message  From  a  Real  Champ 

Joe  Frazler's  address  to  the  General  As- 
sembly proved  that  the  Beaufort  native  Is  a 
champ  In  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  As  a 
man  among  men,  he  brought  an  Important 
message  to  all  South  Carolinians — both  black 
and  white. 

"Our  main  problem  today  Is  that  people 
won't  work  together,  won't  get  along,"  the 
heavyweight  champion  of  the  world  said. 
And  although  he  was  one  of  the  first  black 
men  to  speak  before  a  Joint  session  of  the 
legislature  since  Reconstruction,  he  aimed 
his  remarks  at  all  races. 

"In  my  hometown  there  have  been  some 
changes,  but  some  things  never  seem  to 
change,"  he  said.  "We  must  work  together, 
get  a  little  closer,  and  we  can  solve  all  of 
our  problems." 

The  champ  termed  his  speech  a  "rap"  ses- 
sion with  the  legislators.  It  was  a  talk  ob- 
viously from  his  heart,  from  a  philosophy 
that  has  carried  him  from  plowing  with  a 
mule  on  the  sandy  soil  of  coastal  South 
Carolina  to  one  of  the  highest  honors  the 
athletic  world  can  bestow. 

It  was  not  an  easy  Journey,  but  along  the 
way  Joe  Frazier  has  gained  a  profound  under- 
standing of  life  and  what  It  takes  to  be  a 
winner.  "It  is  you  and  me,  all  men  together, 
we  must  fight  and  we  can  whip  the  problems 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  whole  country. 
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And  It  Isn't  Just  the  South,  It  Is  the  North 
too,"  he  told  the  legislators. 

The  champion  has  first-hand  knowledge 
cA  the  daUy  trials  that,  in  the  past,  have  been 
part  of  being  black — and  a  Southerner.  But 
his  experiences  have  not  left  blm  bitter. 
Rather,  they  have  convinced  him  that  co- 
operation, understanding,  brotherhood  be- 
tween the  races  are  necessary  to  create  a  good 
life  for  all  our  people. 

"When  I  say  our  people,  I  mean  both  black 
and  white,"  the  champ  said.  His  pride  In  the 
blacks  elected  to  the  legislature  comes  from 
his  pleasure,  he  said,  in  knowing  "that  finally 
white  and  black  citizens  are  working  together 
for  the  help  of  all  people." 

The  spotlight  of  the  world  was  on  Joe 
Frazier  when  he  won  his  boxing  title.  But 
his  homecoming  this  week  carried  more  deep 
significance  for  his  fellow  South  Carolinians 
than  that  famous  appearance  In  Madison 
Square  Garden. 

He  Is  a  native  son  of  whom  the  entire  state 
can  be  proud.  We  all  wish  him  well. 
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OUNNAR  MYRDAL  TALKS  ABOUT 
TROUBLES  IN  "UTOPIA" 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  leading 
businessman  in  my  district  has  called 
to  my  attention  an  article  in  the  April 
1971  issue  of  Nation's  Business  on 
"Utopia"  in  Sweden. 

I  think  this  article  is  well  worth  the 
reading  by  our  colleagues,  especially  in 
view  of  the  great  problems  we  are  facing 
in  our  State  welfare  programs.  I  would 
like  to  include  the  article,  "Gunnar  Myr- 
dal  Talks  About  Troubles  in  'Utopia',"  in 
the  Record  today : 

Gunnar  Mtrdal  Talks  ABOtrr  TROtrBUSS 

IN  "Utopia" 

(By  Sterling  G.  Slappey) 

Stockholm. — The  Impossible  happened  In 
the  welfare  state  of  Sweden  not  long  ago. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Swedes — profession- 
als, Including  Judges,  doctors  and  teachers; 
various  white  coUar  workers,  Including  mu- 
nicipal employees;  and  rallwaymen — went  on 
strike. 

It  was  class  strife  In  an  egalitarian  society 
and  It  came  at  a  time  when  taxes  were  In- 
credibly high  and  when  Inflation  In  a  nation 
so  often  called  "Utopia"  roared  up  and  up 
and  up. 

As  springtime  arrived,  it  was  obvious  that 
changes  could  be  expected  In  Swedish  wel- 
fskrism,  and  In  the  public's  attitude  toward 
unions. 

One  man  who  saw  a  need  for  changes  was 
an  architect  of  this  welfare  state:  Gunnar 
Myrdal,  the  Internationally  renowned  think- 
er and  economist.  In  his  small  office  near  the 
top  of  a  Stockholm  skyscraper,  he  talked  to 
a  Nation's  Business  editor  about  his  views. 

Much  of  what  Prof.  Myrdal  said  applies  to 
the  United  States,  for  the  two  countries  are 
aUke  In  numerous  ways.  Many  Americans 
feel  their  nation  Is  moving  down  the  road 
Sweden  has  already  traveled. 

Prof.  Myrdal,  author  of  "An  American 
Dilemma,"  "Asian  Drama."  "The  Challenge 
of  World  Poverty,"  "Beyond  the  Welfare 
State"  and  other  books,  emphatically  made  It 
clear  he  does  not  want  to  disassemble  the 
welfare  state  In  his  homeland. 

But  he  also  made  It  clear  he  feels  there 
can  be  excesses  In  welfarism,  as  he  dls- 
ctiBsed: 


He's  against  the  welfare  check  for  those 
who  can  work,  he  said.  "Instead,  every  per- 
son should  have  a  Job,  for  without  a  Job 
there  Is  no  dignity."  The  welfare  situation 
In  the  United  States  "is  scandalous,  Just  hor- 
rible. It  must  be  changed."  When  welfare 
recipients  are  given  cash.  In  many  cases  aU 
they  do  Is  get  "bigger  automobiles  and  fancy 
dresses.  These  problems  are  too  deep, 
brother,  to  solve  with  cash." 

He  had  deep  "reservations  about  the 
American  guaranteed  Income  plan." 

Instead  of  cash  welfare  handouts.  Prof. 
Myrdal  said,  "aid  in  kind  should  be  pro- 
vided— better  schools,  hospitals,  parks.  Hous- 
ing must  be  Improved.  Day  nurseries  should 
be  built  so  mothers  can  go  off  to  Jobs."  And. 
he  said,  family  planning  aid  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

HAPPINESS 

Welfare  state  aid,  Prof.  Myrdal  said,  often 
falls  to  create  the  happiness  and  content- 
ment It  Is  supp>osed  to.  No  country,  certainly 
not  Sweden,  "Is  a  picture  of  (Taradlse.  Here 
the  lion  Is  not  beside  the  sheep." 

Greediness  exists  in  the  welfare  state. 
There  Is  always  agitation  for  lowering  the 
retirement  age  and  "everyone  wants  the  roed 
In  front  of  his  home  paved.  People  want 
more  nurseries,  more  hospitals  .  .  .  more  and 
more." 

When  people  have  to  line  up  to  receive 
pajrments,  "they  are  angry." 

At  the  same  time  that  people  are  demand- 
ing more  benefits,  they  are  complaining 
about  high  taxes.  "The  people  must  realize 
they  can't  get  something  for  nothing." 

Bureaucrats  think  they  know  more  about 
what  a  citizen  wants  than  the  citizen  him- 
self does.  Prof.  Myrdal  added.  He  recalled 
how  bureaucrats  tried  to  tell  bis  uncle  In 
Dalecarlla  (a  central  Swedish  province) 
"where  to  put  the  doors  in  his  house"  after 
the  uncle  got  a  state  loan  for  reconstruction. 

CLASHES      BETWEEN      CLASSES 

Since  the  Swedish  welfare  state  reduced 
the  range  In  Income  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  paid  workers,  between  upper, 
middle  and  lower  classes,  sharp  frictions 
have  developed  In  a  society  where  everyone 
supjxjsedly  Is  to  be  made  equal.  Extensive 
strikes  among  middle-class  white  collar 
union  members  grew  from  these  frictions. 

"The  middle-  and  upper-class  union  mem- 
bers must  come  to  their  senses,"  Prof. 
Myrdal  said.  "They  create  trouble  for  every- 
one. It's  become  a  class  struggle  with  the 
academics  [university  graduates]  and  civil 
servants  seeing  the  lower  classes  creeping 
up  on  them  and  not  liking  It." 

Miscalculations  have  been  made  In  Sweden 
on  attitudes  of  union  members.  "We  thought 
the  upper-  and  middle-class  unions  would 
show  as  much  respect  for  society  as  lower- 
class  unions  have,  but  this  was  a  mistake." 
When  white  collar  and  professional  people 
struck.  Prof.  Myrdal  said,  It  was  a  case  of  a 
few  men  being  In  a  position  to  stop  every- 
thing. "This  was  their  freedom,  but  non- 
freedom  for  everyone  else." 

He  called  for  disbanding  Swedish  unions 
of  professionals  and  university  graduates 
and  for  denying  Swedish  Army  officers  and  a 
wide  range  of  government  employees — In- 
cluding Judges,  teachers,  municipal  workers 
and  raUwa3rmen — the  right  to  etrlke. 

INTLATION 

Ballooning  costs  throughout  the  economy 
bltb  among  Prof.  Myrdal 's  greatest  worries. 
"Inflation  Is  upsetting  for  everyone.  It's  hell 
for  every  society." 

The  situations  here  and  In  the  United 
States  are  alike  in  that  all  political  piutles 
compete  In  offering  more  and  bigger  welfare 
benefits.  Prof.  Myrdal  said.  This,  he  added. 
Is  as  true  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  as 
it  Is  of  leaders  of  Sweden's   Social  Demo- 
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cratlc,  Liberal,  Conservative,  Centre  ar  i 
Communist  parties. 

Too  many  people  in  a  welfare  state  loc  k 
upon  the  state  as  an  employer.  Prof.  Myrdiil 
said.  "They  forget  the  state  is  all  of  us." 

To  put  Prof.  Myrdal's  thoughts  in  contex ;. 
an  examination  of  the  Swedish  welfare  stal  e 
should  be  made. 

raXX AT    A    PKICG 

Children  under  16  receive  nontaxab  e 
allowances.  Nearly  every  kind  of  healt  h 
care  (some  dental  care  Is  excepted)  Is  pre - 
vlded  free  for  youngsters.  Nurseries,  nursei  y 
schools,  lelsuretime  centers  and  camps  are 
free  or  provided  at  vastly  reduced  cost  3. 
Child  welfare  officers  stand  by  with  coplois 
advice. 

Free  education  Is  available  at  unlversitli  is 
as  well  as  at  lower-level  schools.  Most  scho  >1 
meals  and  supplies  are  free.  School  trav  >! 
allowances  are  paid  out.  There  is  a  tremei;- 
dous  range  of  educational  grants,  the  slue 
depending  on  family  Income. 

Though  there  Is  practically  no  unemplo;  - 
ment,  the  government  has  special  emplo:  - 
ment  services  that  provide  Job  opportunl'  y 
news,  training,  and  transfer  grants. 

Young  people  who  aren't  well  off  can  gst 
loans  for  furniture.  The  man  and  women 
dont  have  to  be  married;  Just  living  to- 
gether win  qualify  them. 

Every  mother  receives  a  maternity  allo^  ■- 
ance,  with  extra  money  paid  for  twins.  Me(  - 
leal  needs  Including  services  of  mldwlves  ar  d 
stays  at  maternity  hospitals  are  provided 
free.  Family  guidance  centers  offer  your  g 
mothers  plenty  of  advice.  Some  dental  ser"- 
Ices  are  provided.  If  a  prospective  moth  sr 
wants  an  abortion.  It's  hers. 

Tenants  with  children  get  help  In  payiig 
their  rents. 

Old  age  pensions  of  one  kind  or  anoth  ;r 
cover  Just  about  everyone.  Supplements  a-e 
available  to  boost  income  of  the  elderly.  Sociil 
and  home  help  of  many  kinds  are  given  tl  le 
aged  and  handicapped. 

A  woman  who  feels  the  need  of  a  holidi  y 
can  get  government  aid  If  her  Income  dots 
not  go  above  a  quite-liberal  figure. 

Illness  and  accident  benefits  are  nearly  a1 1- 
covering.  Disabled  citizens.  Including  the « 
disabled  by  too  much  whiskey,  can  get  coi  i- 
siderable  help,  depending  in  many  cases  c  n 
their  abilities  to  pay  part  of  their  bills.  Seve  ■- 
al  programs  help  the  family  whose  breai  1- 
winner  has  passed  away. 

Paying  for  all  of  this,  and  more,  has  ma(  le 
Swedish    taxes   mountain-high. 

A  person  earning  $10,000  a  year  pajrs  up  A3 
46  per  cent  In  direct  national  and  local  li  i- 
come  taxes,  plus  another  15  to  20  per  cent  n 
sales  taxes  and  other  levies.  A  Swede  makli  ig 
$20,000  a  year  pays  up  to  54  per  cent  in  ii  i- 
come  taxes,  with  numerous  other  tax  ss 
heaped  on  top  of  that.  A  value  added  tax  <  n 
appliances  and  large  Items  such  as  cars  )r 
boats  amounts  to  15  per  cent  of  the  cost  if 
the  item. 

As  welfare  benefits  have  expanded  a>id 
taxes  have  gone  steadily  higher,  the  Swedra 
have  been  beset  by  fearful  Inflation.  Custor  i- 
arlly,  It  has  raged  at  an  annual  rate  of  7  p;r 
cent. 

After  years  of  constantly  cheapening 
money.  Sweden  has  become  a  very  expensive 
country  to  live  In,  or  visit. 

THE    SPICE    OUT    OF    LIFE 

Welfarism  has.  In  the  opinion  of  many  pes- 
ple.  taken  much  of  the  spice  out  of  life  n 
Sweden,  as  the  citizenry  has  leaned  so  heavily 
on  the  state. 

Swedish  ctilture  Increasingly  has  become  a 
matter  of  imports  from  more  Imaginatl  fe 
populations. 

UntU  the  divisive  issue  of  the  strikes  last 
winter,  Swedes  found  few  domestic  matters 
to  get  excited  about.  So  they  have  spent  lar  ;e 
amounts  of  time  worrying  about  other  pes- 
ple's  problems,  including  the  Viet  Nam  wit. 

They     have     made     big     productions     af 
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shipping  aid  to  the  Viet  Cong,  and  to  Castro's 
Cuba.  They  also  have  delighted  In  listening 
to  speeches  by  U.S.  servicemen  who  have  de- 
serted. 

Virulent  anti-Americanism,  which  grew 
partly  from  the  fact  that  life  was  so  placid, 
even  took  the  form  of  trying  to  degrade  the 
American  ambassador,  the  distinguished 
Negro,  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Holland.  (Sweden's 
brand  of  neutralism  has  found  little  favor 
among  her  neighbors.  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Unlike  the  Swedes,  both  are  members  of 
NATO  and  seek  Common  Market  member- 
ship.) 

Prof.  Myrdal  took  note  of  the  blandness 
of  Sweden's  society: 

"Society  does  not  need  rebels  and  ardent 
reformers  any  longer,  and  neither  does  it 
have  any  place  for  the  diehard  philosophers 
of  reaction.  It  has,  instead,  use  for  large 
cadres  of  practical  tacticians,  organizers  and 
bureaucrats.  Most  potential  Intellectuals  are 
now  being  drawn  into  these  cadres  early  in 
life. 

"Their  adventurousness  Is  calmed  down, 
and  thev  seem  to  be  happy  to  be  engaged 
in  practical  matters.  But,  of  course,  not 
all  react  in  this  way. 

"I  will  honestly  confess  that  to  me,  per- 
sonally, Sweden  has  become  somewhat  bor- 
ing, while  I  feel  excited  about  America,  the 
underdeveloped  regions  and  most  other 
countries  where  there  are  staggering  prob- 
lems and  spectacular  struggles  to  wage." 

Prof.  Myrdal.  who  owns  stocks  in  U.S. 
companies  and  whose  son-in-law.  Derek  C. 
Bok,  has  been  named  the  next  president  of 
Harvard,  is  anything  but  anti-American.  He 
visits  America  six  or  eight  times  a  year, 
lectures  regularly  at  universities  and  adults 
he  often  works  more  with  America  than 
with  Sweden  in  mind. 

He  warmly  greets  American  visitors  at 
his  Institute  for  International  Economic 
Studies — part  of  the  University  of  Stock- 
holm. 

With  his  tremendous  imagination  and  his 
wlde-rovlng  mlrd  he  Is  as  free  with  his  con- 
version as  he  is  frugal  with  his  cigarets  fhe 
takes  a  few  puffs,  stubs  out  the  clgaret  care- 
fully and  later  fires  It  up  again). 

He's  candid  about  his  country,  which  he 
obviously  loves  dearly,  and  there  Is  one 
particular  thing  which  irks  him  deeply.  It 
is  to  repeat  the  canard  that  Sweden  has 
the  world's  highest  suicide  rate.  It  doesn't. 
Several  other  nations  have  a  much  higher 
rate. 

Prcf.  Myrdal  comes  on  strong  when  a 
visitor  casually  asks  Just  what  the  Swedish 
government   has  nationalized  recently. 

"Nothing,"  the  professor  fires  back.  In 
fact  the  tobacco  Industry  Is  being  denation- 
alized. 

Most  of  Sweden's  economy  has  always 
been  In  the  private  sector,  though  there  is 
far  more  government  ownership  than  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  nationalization, 
for  example.  In  transportation,  in  the  liquor 
Industry,  and  In  several  smaller  Industries 
in  Lapland,  where  it  is  so  cold  and  sparsely 
populated  that  private  capital  is  hard  to 
come  by. 

GENERALS    ON    THE    PICKET    LINE? 

With  Army  officers  and  even  clergymen  In 
the  ranks  of  unionists,  .Sweden  presents  a 
spectacle  of  vastness  not  only  in  taxation 
and  welfare  benefits,  but  also  In  unionism. 

However,  except  for  an  occasional  rather 
minor  fiareup,  there  was  labor  peace  until 
Just  after  Christmas,  when  big  trouble  broke 
out. 

Middle-  and  upper-class  unionists  wanted 
large  pay  Increases  which  would  put  them 
once  again  well  ahead  of  lower-class  work- 
ers— a  position  they  were  losing  as  the  wel- 
fare state  constricted  wage  differences.  The 
government  offered  raises  one  third  the  size 
of  those  demanded. 

One  of  the  most  agitated  unions  was  the 
Confederation  of  Professional   Associations. 
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Other  highly  irritated  unions  Included  those 
representing  white  collar  salaried  employees, 
teachers  and  highly  p>ald  civil  servants. 

Strikes  broke  out  across  the  country. 
Schools  were  closed.  Courts  shut  down. 
Trains  did  not  run;  dispatchers  sent  them- 
selves  home. 

In  the  midst  of  It  all  the  government  toyed 
with  the  idea  of  barring  3,000  unionized 
Army  officers  from  military  bases.  This  would 
have  forced  the  officers'  union  to  pay  them 
weekly  sums  equal  to  the  strike  benefits  paid 
other  members  of  the  same  union  who  had 
walked  off  civUlan  Jobs.  This,  the  govern- 
ment said,  would  break  the  union  financially. 

At  the  last  moment  the  government 
backed  off.  though  some  military  maneuvers 
were  canceled  In  anticipation  of  an  official 
lockout. 

Besides  saving  government  face,  the 
change  of  plans  saved  Innocent  officers  from 
being  stranded  outside  bases  which  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  enter.  They 
could  not  have  caught  trains  home  either, 
of  course,  because  the  railways  were  struck. 

THOUGHTS  OF  THE  rUTtTBE 

Clashes  between  the  classes  set  Swedes  to 
thinking  about  problems  and  alternatives. 

Staff  an  Burenstam-Llnder,  member  of  the 
Riksdag  (Parliament)  and  deputy  head  of 
the  Conservative  Party,  said  that  If  a  non- 
Socialist  government  gets  Into  power,  there 
will  be  few  major.  Immediate  changes  In  the 
direction  of  government. 

"But,"  he  said,  "small  changes  in  direc- 
tion amount  to  large  changes.  Like  a  ship,  a 
small  change  in  course.  If  maintained,  means 
you  are  many  degrees  off  the  original  course. 

"We  would  encourage  private  savings,  more 
private  home  building  and  ownership,  more 
holding  of  stock  in  companies.  This  would 
leave  more  money  In  the  hands  of  people  who 
earn  It." 

Mr.  Burenstp.m-Llnder  said  the  Conserva- 
tives are  pressing  for  adoption  of  a  scheme 
to  encourage  private  saving.  The  plan  would 
operate  generally  like  this :  A  Swede  who  puts 
away  as  much  as  2  per  cent  of  his  salary 
annually  for  as  long  as  five  years  would  be 
given  a  sizable  deduction  off  the  amount  ol 
Income  he  declares  on  his  tax  return. 

The  Social  Democrats,  In  power  for  nearly 
four  decades,  have  in  recent  years  lost  their 
majority  in  Parliament  and  now  hold  onto 
the  government  only  because  Prime  Minister 
Olof  Palme  gets  the  Communists  to  vote  with 
them.  The  Palme  g^overnmeat  could  well  top- 
ple within  a  year.  Mr.  Palme,  who  got  part 
of  his  education  in  the  United  States.  Is  so 
unpopul.ir  in  Washington  he  was  not  invited 
to  the  White  House  during  a  visit  last  year. 

A  government  official  from  Mr.  Palme's  side 
of  the  political  spectrxun  also  looked  ahead 
for  Sweden. 

Bror  Rexed.  chief  of  several  welfare  serv- 
ices, said  he  feels  that  taxation  Is  near  the 
celling,  that  the  governmept  probably  can't 
collect  much  more  than  it  now  does.  At  the 
same  time,  he  said,  refinements  can  improve 
good  programs  and  new  programs  can  re- 
place poorer  ones.  More  women  can  be 
brought  into  the  working  corps  and  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  almost  automatic  4  per 
cent  annual  expansion  of  the  Swedish  econ- 
omy can  go  toward  paying  added  costs,  he 
said. 

One  government  official  who  wished  to  re- 
main anonymous  said  some  of  the  present 
discontent  was  caused  by  local  programs 
which  promised  more  to  the  people  than 
could  be  delivered. 

Another  problem,  he  said,  is  that  "we  are 
educating  many  youths  Just  so  they  can  be 
educated."  He  added: 

"Sweden  possibly  cannot  afford  some  of  the 
social  programs  It  has.  We  know  fuU  well 
there  are  many  poor  people  who  cannot  af- 
ford the  new,  low-cost  housing  we're  build- 
ing for  them.  Too  much  of  their  income  al- 
ready goes  to  the  state  for  welfare. 
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"Something  is  wrong  and  we  must  recon- 
cile the  money  we  pay  to  house  these  low-ln- 
oome  people  with  the  money  we  must  pay 
workers  to  put  up  the  houses. 

"There  are  many  people  In  Sweden  who 
feel  we  have  gone  too  far  and  this  is  a  cause 
of  some  of  the  strikes  we're  having." 

Does  all  this  Indicate  anything  for  Amer- 
ica? Probably. 

As  Prof.  Myrdal  put  It:  "You "re  already 
more  of  a  welfare  state  than  some  Ameri- 
cans think."  He  noted  that  "President  Nixon 
has  done  some  things  along  these  lines  re- 
cently," and  recalled  President  Johnson's 
Great  Society  as  being  recognition  of  the 
welfare  state  as  a  national  goal. 

Prof.  Myrdal,  however,  made  It  clear  once 
again  that  he  doesn't  favor  leaving  the  wel- 
fare road — only  changing  some  of  the  travel 
methods. 

America,  he  said,  should  clear  out  poverty 
pockets,  and  bring  people  up  from  "slum- 
mlndedness,"  by  spending  an  extra  trillion 
dollars  in  the  next  decade. 


TRAMMELL  CROW  RECOGNIZED  AS 
U.S.  BIGGEST  REAL  ESTATE  DE- 
VELOPER 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America's  challenge  for  the  seventies  is 
to  find  more  men  of  vision  and  have 
them  lead  the  way.  Dynamic  business 
leaders  such  as  Trammell  Crow  of  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  set  the  pace  for  the  Nation. 
He  is  now  recognized  as  the  largest  real 
estate  developer  in  our  coimtry. 

Crow  represents  the  best  of  business 
leadership.  He  has  sound  commonsense 
developed  by  experience  as  a  self-made 
man.  He  works  hard  because  creativity 
to  him  is  a  challenge.  Trammell  grows 
while  his  associates  grow  with  him  as  he 
shares  his  opportunities. 

I  have  known  Trammell  since  we  lived 
in  the  same  neighborhood  and  went  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  together. 
He  started  from  scratch.  Yet,  he  is  still 
the  same  nice  guy  that  I  knew  as  a  boy. 
His  character  and  sense  of  honesty  and 
fairness  have  made  him  a  successful 
builder.  He  has  drive  and  vibrates  action 
as  he  likes  to  close  out  deals.  Crow  made 
it  the  hard  way  and  climbed  the  ladder 
all  the  way  to  the  top. 

America  still  offers  much  to  young  men 
who  have  ambition  and  are  willing  to 
work  for  success.  Forbes  magazine  in  its 
current  April  15  issue  wrote  an  interest- 
ing article  on  Trammell's  individuality 
that  has  given  him  such  a  record  of 
achievement.  You  will  find  the  story  of 
Trammell  Crow  exciting.  Crow  owns  the 
biggest  private  real  estate  operation  in 
the  United  States  and  you  will  enjoy 
'■eading  the  Trammell  Crow  story  in 
Forbes  magazine,  as  follows : 

Trammell  Crow:   Big.  Bigger,  Biggest? 

(Note.— Real  estate  developer  Crow  doesn't 
foUow  the  crowd.  He  builds  to  own,  and  what 
he  owns  is  now  the  biggest  private  real  estate 
operation  in  the  U.S.) 

The  conventional  real  estate  strategy  Is  to 
iwrow,  build,  depreciate,  sell;  then  take  the 
profit  and  start  all  over  again.  But  the  U.S.' 
■"ggest  private  real  estate  developer,  Dallas* 
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Trammell  Crow,  achieved  his  present  Texas- 
sized  eminence  by  standing  such  accepted 
canons  of  real  estate  practice  on  their  heads. 
"We  aim  to  keep  everything  we  build,"  says 
Crow.  "We  pay  lots  of  taxes,  depreciate  slower 
than  we  have  to,  smd  no  borrowing  out — 
beyond  the  bare  cost  of  the  project — and  no 
refinancing." 

It's  keeping  everything  he  builds  that  has 
done  It — made  Crow  at  the  age  of  56  the 
biggest  private  landlord  in  the  U.S.,  head  of 
the  loosely  structured  Trammell  Crow  Co. 
and  sole  or  partnership  proprietor  of  proper- 
ties worth  something  In  excess  of  $1  billion. 
Crow's  involvement  In  the  $55-inllllon  Dallas 
Market  Center,  In  Atlanta's  $60-mllllon 
Peachtree  Center  and,  with  David  Rocke- 
feller, in  San  Francisco's  $200-mllllon  Em- 
barcadero  Center  commercial  complex,  have 
won  him  what  public  attention  he  has  had 
to  date.  But  the  underpinnings  of  his  na- 
tionwide empire  are  somewhat  more  mun- 
dane— 25  mlUion  square  feet  of  warehouse 
space  In  26  cities  from  New  Orleans  to  Phil- 
adelphia, 24,000  housing  and  apartment 
units — "no  high  rises.  Just  garden  apart- 
ments"— in  cities  from  Palm  Beach  to  Chi- 
cago. 

"You  won't  find  us  mentioned  In  the  slick 
magazines  as  Irmovators,"  he  says,  eyebrows 
bristling,  "but  you  won't  find  us  listed  In 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  as  bankrupt,  either." 

Crow's  friends  describe  him  as  folksy,  imag- 
inative, modest  and  "tough  as  hell  when  he 
wants."  But  doesnt  It  take  more  than  that 
to  build  a  single  Dallas  warehouse  Into  a 
real  estate  empire  stretching  from  Hong 
Kong  to  Belgium  to  Shreveport?  Crow's  own 
answer  Is  deceptively  forthright:  "By  finding 
a  success  formula,  making  It  work  and  re- 
peating it,  repeating  it,  repeating  it,"  he 
says.  Sounds  simple,  but  It's  trickier  than 
that. 

BUT,    BORROW,    BUILD 

In  1936  Trammell  Crow,  the  teller  behind 
window  H-to-M  In  the  Mercantile  National 
Bank  in  Dallas,  was  a  22-year-old  kid  who 
dreamed  of  going  to  college,  but  was  stymied 
by  the  Depression.  Instead,  he  got  his  CPA 
at  night,  quit  banking  to  work  for  the  ac- 
counting firm  of  Ernst  &  Ernst,  then  served 
In  wartime  Washington  as  a  Naval  com- 
mander. He  married  during  the  war.  and  In 
the  late  1940s  was  managing  his  wife's  family 
grain  elevator  business  In  Dallas. 

"In  1948  I  had  to  find  tenants  for  an  old 
multlstoried  warehouse,"  he  says.  "That  at- 
tracted me  to  real  estate,  and  I  decided  to 
try  my  hand  at  It.  By  buying  a  piece  of  land, 
and  using  it  as  collateral,  I  was  able  to  bor- 
row $40,000  from  Pacific  Mutual  Life  and 
the  First  National  (Bank  in  Dallas  on  whose 
board  he  now  sits)  and  build  a  warehouse. 
I  rented  it  to  Ray-O-Vac."  Crow  had  dis- 
covered his  first  formula — to  buy,  borrow, 
then  build — and  he  kept  repeating  It  until 
he  had  used  up  every  cent  he  had. 

Having  reached  the  limit  of  his  own  re- 
sources. Crow  searched  for  partners.  He  found 
them:  the  Stemmons  brothers,  scions  of  Dal- 
las' pioneering  Stemmons  family,  became 
his  backers  and  partners  by  putting  up  some 
of  their  land  holdings.  "Equitable  Life  As- 
surance (of  New  York)  was  pretty  far-sight- 
ed," Crow  says,  "and  loaned  us  money — the 
land  was  our  equity — to  build  the  Dallas 
Market  Center." 

The  Dallas  Market  Center  became  the  pro- 
totype of  another  Crow  formula :  trade  marts, 
showrooms  for  wholesalers,  which  he  has 
since  developed  In  several  other  U.S.  cities 
and  more  recently  In  Europe. 

The  partnership  concept  became  a  central 
element  in  his  operating  style,  and  many  of 
his  Dallas  friends  were  among  his  early  part- 
ners. Just  as  David  and  Wlnthrop  Rockefel- 
ler were  among  his  later  ones  when  he  began 
operating  on  a  national  scale.  Next  came 
formulas  for  apartments  and  offices. 

"Had  I  done  what  others  do,"  Crow  points 
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out.  "I  could  have  avoided  having  any  part- 
ners. I  could  have  sold  out  and  gone  on  to 
the  next  thing.  But  that's  not  what  I  wanted. 
I  wanted  to  hold  on.  And  pcutners  have  been 
one  way  to  do  It. 

"You  have  to  delay  the  fruits  of  yo\ir 
work,"  he  says.  "Many  people  can't  wait  for 
profits.  Me  and  my  partners,  we  held  off.  We 
lived  through  hard  times  on  low  pay,  sweated 
it  out  waiting  for  the  long  term.  The  g^x>d 
times  arrived  because  we  hung  on.  Look,"  he 

goes  on,  "we're  not  big  because  I'm  a 

big  shot.  We've  all  worked  for  It.  Our 

worth  Is  a  function  of  this  steady  accumu- 
lation, year  in,  year  out,  of  more  and  more 
real  estate,  plus  the  growth  inherent  In  these 
times.  We  Just  got  less  and  less  small.  Then 
medium  sized.  Tlien  big.  Then  bigger." 

What  his  backers  like  about  Crow  (be- 
sides getting  a  piece  of  the  equity  action) 
is  what  Chairman  Robert  H.  Stewart  III  of 
Dallas'  First  National  Bank  calls  his  "long- 
term  Judgment."  Says  Stewart:  "TrammeU 
convinced  us  to  move  over  one  block  from 
our  old  location,  tear  down  a  $3.5-mlllion 
parking  garage  and  think  in  terms  of  devel- 
oping an  entire  block.  We  did  and  we  are. 
He  was  right."  The  resulting  First  National 
Tower  is  one  of  the  bank's  better  Invest- 
ments and  a  prime  piece  of  Dallas  real 
estate. 

"What  real  estate  Is"  Crow  explains.  "Is 
marketing.  You  look  at  an  area,  decide  what 
it  needs  that  you  can  market  and  get  your 
return  on  It.  Only  then,  with  the  concept, 
the  financing  and  design  details  pulled  to- 
gether, do  you  worry  about  the  land." 

Many  Investors  believe  real  estate  is  a  local 
rather  than  a  national  business.  "Trammell 
understands  this,"  says  William  Murdoch, 
head  of  Schroder  (Bank)  Real  Estate,  New 
York.  "It's  a  local  business  that  needs  local 
people  Involved."  Not  Just  to  take  care  of 
the  details,  but  because  real  estate — espe- 
cially zoning — Is  local  politics,  and  it's  know- 
ing local  social  and  economic  patterns  that 
make  real  estate  values.  So  it  makes  sense 
to  have  partners  who  know  the  ropes. 

A  recent  venture  in  San  Francisco  shows 
how  Crow's  mind  and  system  operate  "Ned 
Spieker  and  I — he's  my  San  Francisco  part- 
ner— see  the  Bay  area  as  needing  more  ware- 
houses. We're  on  the  peninsula,  in  San  Jose 
and  East  Bay.  But  we've  decided  that  East 
Bay  is  the  area  for  warehousing  and  we're 
going  ahead  there." 

Why  East  Bay?  "First  place,  most  of  the 
population  growth  must  be  off  the  peninsula, 
In  the  East  Bay  area,  so  warehouse  service 
points  don't  have  to  be  concentrated  on  the 
peninsula  Itself.  Second  place.  It's  first  stop 
for  the  railroads.  Third  place,  highways  going 
south  to  Los  Angeles  and  north  to  Seattle 
go  right  through  there.  Fourth  place,  more 
land  Is  available  there.  Fifth  place,  it's  half  a 
day  quicker  for  railroad  deliveries;  they  don't 
have  to  run  around  the  peninsula.  Sixth 
place.  .  .  ." 

keeping  in  touch 

Spieker  will  take  charge  of  the  new  100,000- 
square-foot  project  now  under  way.  He's  a 
20-40  partner  with  Crow.  The  other  40%  be- 
longs to  Crow's  general  partner  Robert  E. 
Glaze.  Spieker  and  Crow  will  talk  over  the 
phone  twice  a  month,  meet  four  times  a 
year.  "And  Ned  will  send  In  written  reports 
which  will  cross  either  my  desk  or  Bob 
GlEize's." 

Crow  has  five  operating  partners  in  the 
Trammell  Crow  Co..  six  regional  operating 
partners  and  nine  partners  who.  In  their  own 
right,  manage  development  companies  la 
which  Crow  has  a  50%  stake.  Glaze,  Crow's 
financial  manager,  joined  the  company  eight 
years  ago,  and  is  now  worth  around  $5  mll- 
Uon.  Says  Crow :  "I'm  worth  about  $40  mUUon 
I  It  has  doubled  In  the  last  eight  years],  the 
children  [six,  ranging  from  11  to  26  years) 
are  worth  about  another  $40  million,  through 
separate    ownerships.   My   partners    [in   the 
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Trammell  Crow  Co.)  are  worth  about  anoth  sr 
MO  million.  That's  net  worth,  of  course. "" 
don't  hire  a  guy  and  tell  him  to  work 
you.  You  give  hUn  a  piece  and  let  him  - 
for  himself.  That's  not  Just  your  sf 
It's  your  guarantee  the  Job  will  be  well 

Crow  operating  partner  Mack  Pogue.  36 
60-50   with   Crow   In   Lincoln   Property    C 
In  which  Wmthrop  Rockefeller  participates 
Pogue  has   taken  Lincoln  Property  from   ' 
one-city  to  a  13-clty  operation  In  seven  yer 
building  a  quarter-billion  dollars'  worth 
housing    and    apartments.    Along    the 
Pogue's  share  has  made  him  a  mllUc 
ten  times  over.  "Trammel  gave  me  free 
and  trusted  my  Judgment."  Pogue  expla 
•Take   GUlls   Thomae,   for  example,"   s 
Crow.  "GUlls  Joined  us  In  the  Fifties  aa 
bookkeeper.  Today  he's  my  senior  partner  ' 
Industrial   buildings  In  Dallas,  Atlanta 
Denver,  where  GUIIb  and  I  go  50-50  in 
Crow  Co.'s  share  of  any  project,  usually 
majority  share.  But  GUlls  is  getting  as 
out  of  It  as  I  am." 

PBorrrs,  cash,  and  taxes 
At  last  count,  the  Trammell  Crow  Co.  h4«l 
some  $554  mUlton  worth  of  completed  pre  J 
ects,  another  $285  mlUlon  stUl  under  coa 
structlon.  But  that's  cost.  The  market  valie, 
at  a  25%  to  27%  markup.  Is  over  $1  bllUcn. 
On  top  of  that,  the  various  properties  are 
probably  yielding  around  $8  mllUon  to  $10 
million  in  income  armually. 

The  fact  is,  some  of  the  early  Crow  de 
velopments  have  been  paid  off  and  are  n(iw 
generating  substantial  amounts  of  cash  — 
free  and  clear  of  any  interest  or  princlijal 
charges.  "We  can  use  that  income," 
says,  "and  the  value  of  those  properties 
secure  a  greater  piece  of  the  equity  in 
next  project  we  undertake.  This  means 
net  worth  is  starting  to  appreciate  m^re 
rapidly,  because  we  have  to  take  In  propor- 
tionately less  outside  money  on  some 
ects." 

It   also  means  that  Trammell   Crow  C<i, 
tax  biU  has  been  rising,  but  Crow 
the  tax  problem  with  a  shrug.  "We  pay 
and  lots  of  taxes,"  he  says.  "We  never 
the  tax  game  of  shielding  income  unlesj 
co-partner  insists  on  it.  We  can't  afford 
everything  we  do  Is  directed  at  hanging 
to  what  we  build. 

"If  you  use  depreciation  to  shield  IncoAe, 
especially  accelerated  depreciation,  there's 
going  to  be  a  time  when  the  tax  shield  ri^ns 
out.  But  the  income  is  still  coming  in 
the  debt  must  be  serviced."  To  offset 
Crow  tries  for  an  equation  in  which 
service  will  never  exceed  depreciation. 

So  where  does  he  go  from  here?  Is  the  m 
step  to  take  the  Trammell  Crow  Co.  pubjilc 
and  really  cash  in  on  the  fruits?  "There 
no  room  for  a  cents-per-share  approach 
real  estate,"  replies  Crow.  "First  place, 
estate  does   not   produce   the  pretax   profit 
goals,  usually  around  20%   on  dollars 
cated.  that  most  corporations  require, 
estate  can  offer  only  9%  to  13% — our  promts 
go    up    and    down    with    the    Interest 
Twenty  percent  would  be  totally  unrealistic 
as  a  goal  for  our  business." 

Warming  to  his  theme.  Crow  adds:  "i 
poratlons  can  shoot  for  the  moon  and  trj 
make  that  type  of  money  in  real  estate, 
they  are  apt  to  make  the  kinds  of  deals  wh^ch 
In  the  long  run  are  going  to  hurt.  Big  cor. 
poratlons  are  stUl  coming  into  real  estute, 
but  they  are  going  out  the  other  end  of 
tube,  battered." 

Has  Crow   ever   been   battered?   "Oh, 
you  can  be  sure.  We've  not  always  been 
to  hold  on.  But  no  one  has  ever  lost  mohey 
on  us.  Right  now  we  have  a  couple  of  prop 
ertles    which.    If    we    sold    them,    we'd 
money  on.  But  we'll  not  sell  them." 

Crow  tries  not  to  let  his  formulas,  or  those 
of  his  competitors,  tie  him  down  to  a  jiat- 
tern.  Right  now  he's  building  »  downti^wn 
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Dallas  ofBce  tower — though  he  hadn't  really 
planned  to.  "It  Just  became  apparent  to  us 
that  several  office  buildings  slated  for  down- 
town Dallas,  Grlffln  Square,  LTV  Tower  and 
Two  Main  Place  would  not.  In  fact,  Ije  buUt. 
And  we  were  right.  So  we  looked  at  what  the 
area  needed,  thought  about  financing  and 
design  and  then  went  out  to  look  for  the 
land.  Metropolitan  Life  felt  a  downtown 
Dallas  tower  would  be  great."  The  tower  la 
going  up  at  the  rate  of  two  stories  a  week, 
and  Crow's  partners  are  looltlng  after  the 
details.  As  for  Crow  himself,  he's  already 
on  to  something  else. 


April  23,  1971 
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RESOLUTION   CALLING   FOR   FREE- 
DOM FOR  THE  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  passed  a  resolution  urging 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  the  (Jucstion  of  freedom  for  the 
long-enslaved  Baltic  States  before  the 
United  Nations.  I  find  this  action  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  commendable  and 
I  would  like  to  share  their  resolution  with 
my  colleagues: 

Resolutiok.  County  ot  Los  Anoixes:  720th 
Annivehsary  or  the  LrrHUANiAN  State 
Whereas,  this  year  marks  the  720th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian 
State  when  Mindaugas  the  Great  unified  all 
Lithuanian  principalities  into  one  kingdom 
in  1251  and  the  53rd  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on 
February  16,  1918  commemorated  by  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  origin  or  descent  and 
their  friends  in  all  parts  of  our  great  nation; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  In  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Esto- 
nia by  legal  or  democratic  process:  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  took  over 
Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia  by  force  of 
arms;  and 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  governments  of  the  Free  Baltic  Repub- 
lics of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia  and 
consistently  has  refused  to  recognize  their 
seizure  and  forced  incorporation  into  the 
Soviet   Union;    and 

Whereas,  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  created  by  H.  Res.  346  of  the 
83rd  Congress  to  investigate  the  incorporation 
of  the  Baltic  States  Into  the  Soviet  Union, 
found  that  the  Incorporation  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  was  contrary  to  estab- 
lished principles  of  International  law;  and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  (of  the  89th  Con- 
gress) unanimously  passed  House  concur- 
rent Resolution  416  urging  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  direct  the  attention  of 
world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at 
other  appropriate  International  forums  by 
such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the 
denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and 
Estonia  and  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opin- 
ion to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of 
these  rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  LoB 
Angeles  respectfully  urges  the  Preeident  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  the  question  of 
liberation  of   the  Baltic   States  before   the 


United  Nations  and  ask  that  body  to  requeit 
the  Soviet  Union  withdraw  all  of  its  troops 
and  release  its  control  of  Lithuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia  and  return  to  their  homes  all 
Baltic  exiles  and  deportees  from  prison  camp* 
In  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Be  it  furtlier  resolved  that  a  copy  of  thl« 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  F'resident  of 
the  United  States,  Secretary  of  State  Wll- 
llEim  P.  Rogers,  and  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  George  Bush. 

Adopted  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of 
California. 

Warren  M.  Dorn, 
Chairman   of  the  Board  and  Super- 
visor 5th  District. 

Frank  G.  Bonelu, 

Supervisor  1st  District. 
Kenneth  Hahn, 

Supervisor  2d  District. 
Ernest  E.  Debs. 

Supervisor  3d  District. 
Burton   W.   Chace, 
Supervisor  4th  District. 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1492  Christopher  Columbus 
landed  on  the  shores  of  America  opening 
North  and  South  America  to  settlement 
and  development  by  European  nations, 
thus  laying  the  foundations  for  contem- 
porary America.  However,  this  voyage  of 
discovery  would  never  have  taken  place 
had  it  not  been  for  the  vision,  intuition, 
and  wilUngness  to  gamble  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella of  Spain. 

Today,  April  22, 1971,  Is  the  520th  birth- 
day anniversary  of  this  remarkable  wom- 
an. A  day  all  of  us  should  remember  with 
gratitude  and  pride.  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Joint  Resolution  85,  which  would 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
22d  day  of  April  of  each  year  as  Queen 
Isabella  Day.  While  the  House  has  yet 
to  take  action  on  this  legislation,  a  num- 
ber of  cities  and  States  throughout  the 
Nation  are  celebrating  Queen  Isabella 
Day  today. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  number  of  procla- 
mations designating  Thursday,  April  22, 
1971,  as  Queen  Isabella  Day. 
The  proclamation  follows: 

Proclamation 
Whereas,  the  enthusiasm  and  support  of 
a  single  ruler  led  to  the  discovery  of  AmerlM 
and  the  resounding  affect  this  discovery  had 
upon  the  history  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  this  great  ruler,  Queen  Isabella 
of  CastUe,  was  the  sole  backer  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  whose  proposed  expedition  to  the 
New  World  was  contrary  to  the  l5th  century 
concept  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  shrewd  intuition  of  Queen 
Isabella,  as  well  as  the  financial  support  and 
risk  taken  by  Her  Majesty  on  behalf  of  Spain, 
was  responsible  for  uncovering  the  unknown 
riches  of  the  Western  HemUphere;  and 

Whereas,  the  history  of  America  has  direct 

Unkage  to  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella  on 

Aprtl2a,  1451;  .        .    . 

Now,   therefore,   I,  Erastus  Coming  ana, 


AjyrU  23,  1971 


Mayor  of  the  City  of  Albany,  New  York,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Thursday.  AprU  22.  1971,  as 
Queen  Isabella  Day  in  the  City  of  Albany, 
and  urge  all  citizens  to  honor  this  Spanish 
Queen  who  was  solely  responsible  for  Ameri- 
ca's Discovery. 

House  of  Bipresentativss, 
Washington,  D.C..  Apr.  8, 1971. 
Mr  John  P.  Paine, 

President,  National  Committee  for  a  Queen 
Isabella  Day,  Kittanning,  Pa. 
Dear  Mr.  Paine  :  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  April  5  with  regard  to  the 
forthcoming  520th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Queen  IsabeUa  and  the  proposal  to  have 
the  President   proclaim   a   "Queen   Isabella 

Day". 

I  read  your  letter  and  attachments  with 
Interest  and  appreciate  your  furnishing  me 
with  this  information.  The  contributions 
made  by  Queen  IsabeUa  In  underwriting  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  are  certainly 
well-known  and  It  would  be  a  fitting  tribute 
if  a  special  day  would  be  set  aside  to  honor 
her  memory.  I  will  be  glad  to  continue  to 
support  such  an  effort. 

In  addition,  I  wUl  make  appropriate  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  after 
the  Congress  reconvenes  following  the  Easter 
recess,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  keep  you 
advised  of  my  activities  In  this  regard. 


Sincerely, 


Herman  Badillo, 
Member  of  Congress. 


State  op  Missouri 

Whereas,  the  enthusiasm  and  support  of 
a  single  ruler  led  to  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  resounding  effect  this  discovery  had 
upon  the  history  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  this  great  ruler.  Queen  Isabella 
of  Aragon  and  CastUe,  was  the  sole  backer 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  whose  proposed 
expedition  to  the  New  World  was  contrary  to 
the  15th  century  concept  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  shrewd  intuition  of  Queen 
Isabella,  as  well  as  the  financial  support  and 
risk  taken  by  Her  Majesty  on  behalf  of  Spain, 
was  responsible  for  uncovering  the  unknown 
riches  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 

Whereas,  the  history  of  America  has  direct 
linkage  to  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella  on 
April  22,  1451: 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Warren  E.  Heames, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Thursday,  April  22,  1971,  as  Queen 
Isabella  Day  in  Missouri,  and  urge  all  citi- 
zens to  mark  this  day  with  ceremonies  appro- 
priate to  her  honor. 

Commonwealth  or  Kentttckt 
To  All  To  Whom  These  Presents  Shall  Come: 

Whereas,  April  22,  1971  marks  the  520th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella, 
dynamic  CastlUian  queen,  who  through  her 
faith  and  confidence  in  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, gave  the  civilized  world  a  new  dimen- 
sion; and 

Whereas,  Queen  Isabella,  wife  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  by  her  support  of  Columbus  in 
his  plans  for  exploration,  earned  for  herself 
a  unique  place  in  the  history  of  Western 
civilization;  and 

Whereas,  In  her  own  time,  Isabella  was  a 
queen  noted  for  clear  intellect,  energy,  vir- 
tue and  patriotism;  and 

Whereas,  The  qualities  of  confidence  in  the 
future,  spirit  of  adventure  with  a  purpose 
and  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  human  progress 
exhibited  by  Queen  Isabella  are  characteris- 
tics worthy  of  emulation  In  our  twentieth 
century  era  of  exploration; 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Lotiie  B.  Nunn,  Gover- 
•wr  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Thursday.  April  22.  1971,  as 
Queen  Isabella  Day  in  Kentucky,  and  urge 
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all  citizens,  schools,  historical  and  other  In- 
terested organizations  suitably  observe  this 
significant  event  In  the  history  of  the  world. 


State  or  Vermont 

March  30,  1971. 
Mr.  John  Paul  Paine, 

President,  National  Committee  for  a  Queen 
Isabella  Day.  Kittanning,  Pa. 
Dear  Mr.  Paine  :  Governor  Davis  has  asked 
me  to  respond  to  your  letter  requesting  him 
to  proclaim  Queen  Isabella  Day  in  Vermont 
on  April  22. 

The  Governor  will  be  very  happy  to  pro- 
claim this  day  In  Vermont,  and  we  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  when  It  Is 
Issued. 

Sincerely, 

Frederick  M.  Rxed, 
Secretary  of  Civil  and  Military  Affairs. 

Commonwealth  op  Virginia 

Queen  Isabella  of  CastUe,  as  the  sole  backer 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  was  responsible  for 
the  discovery  of  America. 

The  shrewd  Intuition  of  Queen  IsabeUa, 
contrary  to  the  fifteenth  century  concept  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  her  financial  support 
and  risk,  led  to  the  uncovering  of  the  un- 
known riches  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

April  22,  1071,  marks  the  520th  birthday 
anniversary  of  this  great  ruler  of  Spain,  and 
has  been  declared  Queen  Isabella  Day  by  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Queen  Isabella 
Day. 

I  call  this  occasion  to  the  attention  of  all 
our  citizens. 

LiNWOOD  Holton, 

Gforernor. 

Office  of  the  Governor,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
March  26,  1071. 
Mr.  John  Pattl  Paine, 
President,  Queen  Isabella  Day, 
Kittanning.  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Paine:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  March  22,  1971,  relative  to  a 
proclamation  for  Queen  IsatteUa  Day, 
April  22nd. 

I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  this  proc- 
lamation has  already  been  Issued  as  of 
February  23rd.  This  document  was  requested 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Brockman,  State  Regent  of 
Kentucky,  Daughters  of  Isabella,  who  resides 
at  18  Curtis  Avenue,  Ft.  Thomas,  Kentucky. 

Thanking  you  for  writing,  with  best  wishes, 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LotriE  B.  Nunn, 

Cfovemor. 

State  or  Illinois, 
OrFiCE  or  the  Governor, 

March  26,  1971. 
Mr.  John  Paul  Paine, 
Kittanning  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Paink:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  March  22. 

The  proclamation  you  requested  for  Queen 
Isabella  Day  has  been  approved  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  as  soon  as  it  Is  processed. 
Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)   Diane  Ottino, 

Press  aide. 

William    G.    Miluken,    Governor    or    the 
State  of  Michigan,  Presents  This  Ezscu- 

TIVE   DXCXJUUTION    IN    OBSERVANCE    OF    AFRIL 

22,  1971,  AS  Queen  Isabella  Day 

In  recognition  of  the  entlitislasm  and  sup- 
port given  by  Queen  Isabella  of  Castile,  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  America.  Queen  Isa- 
bella was  the  sole  backer  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus and  her  Intuition,  as  weU  as  the 
financial  support  and  risk  taken  by  Her 
Majesty  on  behalf  of  Spain,  was  responsible 
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for  uncovering  the  unknown  riches  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Statement  by  Governor  Russell  W.  Prxb- 
soN  IN  Observance  or  Queen  Isabema 
Day 

April  22  marks  the  520th  anniversary  of 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  The  courage,  fore- 
sight and  keen  Inttiltion  of  this  ruler  led  her 
to  back  Christopher  Columbus  in  a  proposed 
expedition  which  was  contrary  to  the  con- 
temporary concept  of  the  world. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher 
Oolimibus  was  one  of  the  great  turning 
points  of  the  history  of  civilization  and  has 
also  become  imbedded  in  the  tradition  of  otir 
nation. 

Accordingly,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  I  designate  Thursday,  April  22, 
1971,  as  Queen  Isabella  Day  In  Delaware  and 
urge  all  residents  to  join  In  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  great  queen  whose  financial 
support  to  Columbia  made  the  discovery  of 
this  great  continent  possible. 

State  or  Calitornia, 
Governor's  OmcE. 
I  am  happy  to  Join  with  those  who  are  giv- 
ing recognition  to  April  22,  1971,  Queen  Isa- 
bella Day. 

This  520th  birthday  of  this  great  woman  of 
courage  and  vision  focuses  the  attention  of 
Americans  on  her  contributions  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  Queen  Isa- 
bella's faith  in  the  capabilities  and  the  quest 
of  Christopher  Columbus  Is  that  same  kind 
of  faith  which  has  allowed  man  to  reach  into 
the  Infinity  of  space. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Callfomlans  to  give  due 
recognition  to  this  outstanding  woman  of 
history  on  April  22,  1971. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Governor. 

State  or  Montana,  OmcE  or  the  Governor 

All  of  US  realize  the  Importance  of  ade- 
quate financing,  but  few  of  us,  with  the 
exception  of  economists,  appreciate  the  im- 
portant role  financers  have  played  In  his- 
tory. 

Bach  October  12  we  honor  intrepid  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  the  saUor  who  discovered 
the  new  world. 

We  do  not  honor  Queen  IsabeUa,  the 
woman  whose  foresight  and  support  of  Co- 
lumbus made  his  discoveries  possible. 

I  believe  it  Is  fitting  that  Americans  re- 
member the  Important  part  Queen  IsabeUa 
played  In  the  pre-hlstory  of  this  nation. 
Forrest   H.   Anderson. 

Governor  of  Montana. 


State  or  New  Jersey,  Executive  Depart- 
ment,  Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  enthusiasm  and  support  of  a 
single  ruler  led  to  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  resounding  affect  this  discovery  had 
ufxDn  the  history  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  this  great  ruler,  Queen  IsabeUa 
of  Oastile,  was  the  sole  backer  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  whose  proposed  expedition 
to  the  New  World  was  contrary  to  the  16th 
century  concept  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  shrewd  Intuition  of  Queen 
Isabella,  as  well  as  the  financial  support  and 
risk  taken  by  Her  Majesty  on  behalf  of  Spain, 
was  responsible  for  uncovering  the  unknown 
riches  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 

Whereas,  the  history  of  America  has  direct 
Unkage  to  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella  on 
April  22,  1461 : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  WUUam  T.  CahUl,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Thursday.  April  22,  1971  as  Queen 
IsabeUa  Day  In  New  Jersey  and  urge  all  citi- 
zens to  honor  this  Spanish  Queen  who  was 
solely   responsible   for   America's   Discovery. 
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Pboclamation  by  the  Governor  or  thi 
State  of  Kansas 
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Whereas,  April  22,   1971   marks  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Is 
dynamic  CastllUan  queen,  who  through 
faith  and  confidence  In  Christopher  "*' 
bus,  gave  the  civilized  world  a  new 
Bion;  and 

Whereas.  Queen  Isabella,  wife  of 
of  Aragon,  by  her  support  of  Columbus 
his  plans  for  exploration,  earned  for  ' 
a  unique  place  in  the  history  of 
civilization;  and 

Whereas,  in  her  own  time,  Isabella  was 
queen  noted  for  clear  intellect,  virtue 
partrlottsm;  and 

Whereas,  the  qiialltles  of  confidence  in 
future,  spirit  of  adventure  with  a 
and  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  human  .     _ 
exhibited  by  Queen  Isabella  are  cha^acterjs 
tics  worthy  of  emulation  in  our 
century  era  of  exploration : 

Now.    therefore.    I,    Robert    B.    Docklig 
Governor  of  the  SUte  of  Kansas,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Thursday,  April  22,  1971,  as 
Isabella  Day  in  Kansas,  and  urge  all  c 
schools,  historical   and  other  interested 
ganlzations  suitably  observe  this  significant 
event  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

OmciAL  Memorandum  by  Preston  Smf  h, 
Governor  or  Texas 

The  enthusiasm  and  support  of  a  sin  fle 
ruler  lead  to  the  discovery  of  America  a  ad 
the  resounding  effect  this  discovery  had  i  p- 
on  the  history  of  the  world. 

This  great  ruler.  Queen  Isabella  of  Arajon 
and  Castile,  was  the  sole  backer  of  Christo- 
pher Colvunbus.  whose  proposed  expedition 
to  the  New  World  was  contrary  to  the  l$th 
Century  concept  of  the  world.  j 

The  shrewd  intuition  of  Queen  Isabella^  as 
weU  as  the  financial  support  and  risk  taMen 
by  Her  Majesty  on  behalf  of  Spain,  was  re- 
sponsible for  uncovering  the  unknown  rlcl  les 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  history  of  America  has  direct  linkage 
to  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella  on  April  22, 
1451. 

Therefore,  I,  as  Governor  of  Texas,  do  he  re- 
by  designate  Thursday,  AprU  22.  1971,  as 
Queen  Isabella  Day  in  Texas,  and  urge  Ap- 
propriate recognition  thereof. 

State  op  Ohio  Proclamation,  Qttexn  IsABsixA 
Day,  April  22,  1971 

Whereas,  AprU  22,  1971,  marks  the  52(»th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella, 
gracious  and  far-sighted  CastUlan  Queen, 
whose  name  and  fame  are  fixed  forever  in  the 
history  of  both  hemispheres  in  recognition  of 
her  inttiltlon  and  generosity  which  moted 
her  to  be  the  sole  financial  backer  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  on  his  first  epic  voyage^  to 
the  New  World;  and  1 

Whereas,  the  chronicles  of  her  time 
tray  Isabella  as  a  lady  of  great  force  of 
acter  distinguished  for  her  intellect,  enej 
virtue  and  patriotism;  and 

Whereas,  the  qualities  of  character  ascribed 
to  Queen  Isabella  are  not  confined  to  ^ne 
single  era  of  human  history.  History  is  repje^ 
with  the  achievements  of  able  and  inspiring 
rulers  whose  statesmanship  and  wls<|Dm 
shaped  the  course  of  events  for  centurle^  to 
follow : 

Now.  therefore.  I,  John  J.  Qllllgan, 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  do  hereby 
nate  Thursday.  April  22.  1971.  as  Qu^n 
Isabella  Day  In  Ohio,  and  urge  all  citizens, 
■chools.  historical  societies,  and  civic  ^d 
cultural  organizations  to  suitably  observe  the 
algnificant  event  which  changed  the  history 
of  the  world. 

State  of  New  Mexico  Proclamatioi 

Whereas,  the  support  of  Queen  Isabelli  of 

Castile  led  to  the  discovery  of  America  ind 

the  modern  affect  this  discovery  had  upon 

the  history  of  the  world  was  resounding,  fend 
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Whereas,  Queen  Isabella  was  the  backer 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  whose  proposed 
expedition  to  the  New  World  was  contrary 
to  the  15th  century  concept  of  the  world, 
and 

Whereas,  the  financial  support  and  risk 
taken  by  Her  Majesty  on  behalf  of  Spain, 
was  responsible  for  uncovering  the  unknown 
riches  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 

Whereas,  the  history  of  America  has  di- 
rect linkage  to  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella  on 
April  22.  1451,  and 

Now,  therefore,  I  Bruce  King.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  in  me  vested  do  hereby  proclaim 
Thursday,  April  22,  1971  as:  "Queen  Isabella 
Day  In  New  Mexico"  and  urge  all  citizens 
solely  responsible  for  America's  discovery. 


irie^  jx> 
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State  op  Nebraska  Proclamation 

Whereas  the  enthtislasm  and  support  of 
a  single  ruler  led  to  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  resounding  affect  this  discovery  had 
upon  the  history  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  this  great  ruler.  Queen  Isabella 
of  Castile,  was  the  sole  backer  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  whose  proposed  expedition  to  the 
New  World  was  contrary  to  the  15th  Cen- 
tury concept  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  shrewd  intuition  of  Queen 
Isabella,  as  well  as  the  financial  support  and 
risk  taken  by  Her  Majesxy  on  behalf  of  Spain, 
was  responsible  for  uncovering  the  unknown 
riches  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;   and 

Whereas  the  history  of  America  has  direct 
linkage  to  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella  on 
April  22,  1451: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  J.  James  Exon,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim. Thursday.  April  22,  1971,  as  Queen 
Isabella  Day  in  Nebraska  and  urge  all  citi- 
zens to  honor  this  Spanish  Queen  who  was 
solely    responsible    for    America's    discovery. 


EARTH  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week  of 
April  18  through  the  24th  is  Earth  Week. 
It  is  a  movement  to  guarantee  the  ex- 
istence of  our  Nation.  The  continuing 
awareness  of  the  environmental  issue  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  so  many  different 
bills  and  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced on  the  subject  of  the  environment. 
We  are  really  very  fortunate  that  near 
imanimlty  exists  in  our  resolve  to  end 
the  destruction  of  our  land,  air,  and 
water  resources. 

Since  joining  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  January,  I  have  been  continually 
in  communication  with  a  variety  of  or- 
ganizations in  the  coimties  of  my  district 
who  are  trying  to  stop  the  destruction  of 
our  resources.  The  beautiful  Finger 
Lakes  are  located  in  the  center  of  my 
congressional  district.  These  magnificent 
bodies  of  water  have  provided  recreation 
and  business  to  a  large  portion  of  my 
constituency.  The  Finger  Lakes  are  an 
international  attraction  to  tourists,  and 
we  cannot  permit  them  to  be  destroyed 
by  carelessness  or  lack  of  concern. 

Much  of  the  zeal  of  our  youth  has 
been  channeled  into  the  environmental 
cause.  Several  Scout  groups  recently  held 
cleanup  days  in  different  parts  of  my 
district.  Their  personal  commitment  to 
cleaning  up  their  commimitles  is  an  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us. 
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The  most  critical  problem  we  face  is 
finding  methods  of  stopping  all  forms  of 
pollution  without  disrupting  our  com- 
munities. For  example,  if  General  Elec- 
tric in  Syracuse  were  ordered  closed,  or 
the  American  Can  Co.  in  Geneva  or  East- 
man Kodak  in  Rochester,  the  economic 
impact  on  my  District  would  be  disas- 
trous. In  our  zeal  to  clean  up  the  en- 
vironment, we  must  also  be  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  reacting  too  hastily. 

Recent  actions  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  under  the  aggressive 
direction  of  William  Ruckelshaus,  have 
worked  to  stop  industrial  pollution.  The 
standards  set  up  by  the  EPA  are  not 
avoidable  and  every  industry  will  have 
to  meet  these  standards. 

Another  major  problem  has  been  the 
construction  of  solid  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities for  all  of  the  smaller  communities 
of  this  Nation.  Since  January,  we  have 
received  over  20  requests  in  my  office  for 
Federal  assistance  for  construction  of 
these  facilities.  The  towns  simply  do  not 
have  the  money  to  independently  con- 
struct a  treatment  plant  which  will  serve 
its  needs.  Again,  the  Government  must 
take  the  lead.  It  will  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money  over  the  years,  but  it  is  a  cost 
which  is  vital  to  our  very  survival. 

Finally,  a  recent  survey  published  by 
Lou  Harris  indicates  that  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  are  not  wil- 
ling to  pay  extra  for  consumer  items 
which  are  packaged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  easily  disposable.  This  Is  a 
critical  problem.  We  need  only  drive  by 
the  prohferating  landfiUs  of  this  Na- 
tion to  know  that  we  are  about  to  drown 
in  our  own  garbage.  If  we  are  to  demand 
certain  standards  of  operation  from  our 
businesses,  and  if  we  are  to  provide  fa- 
cilities for  our  towns  and  villages  for 
sewage  treatment  systems,  then  there 
will  be  some  need  of  additional  Federal 
assistance. 

The  cause  is  survival  of  our  Nation.  In 
the  plenty  of  the  United  States,  there 
has  been  poverty  in  planning  our  ex- 
pansion and  preservation  of  our  environ- 
ment. It  will  not  be  simple,  but  it  must  be 
done.  

TOWARD  COMMON  INDUSTRY  AC- 
TION ON  TRANSPORT  PROBLEMS 

HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
time  when  the  competition  among  the 
various  special  Interest  groups  for  the 
Federal  doUar  has  reached  a  new  mgn, 
I  find  greatly  encouraging  the  attitude 
toward  transportation  problen^  ex- 
pressed by  John  A.  Greedy,  president  of 
the  Water  Transportation  Association. 

The  troubles  of  the  mass  transporta- 
tion industry  are  weU  documented.  TOey 
are  regularly  lamented  in  this  Chamber, 
and  outside  it,  by  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues. Many,  if  not  most,  of  us  are 
seeking  ideas  for  practical,  workable  so- 
lutions. All  too  often  Uie  best  of  ifPSia; 
tive  intentions  have  been  thwarted  oy 
the  jealousies  exhibited  by  various  seg- 
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ments  of  the  transportation  industry  in 
their  quest  for  more  Federal  support. 

In  view  of  the  national  concern  over 
the  crisis  level  difficulties  of  the  mass 
transportation  situation,  I  feel  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives wiU  be  especially  interested  in 
Mr  Creedy's  remarks.  That  is  the  reason 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  his  statement,  entitled 
"Toward  Common  Industry  Action  on 
Transport  Problems,"  presented  at  the 
University  of  Louisville  in  Louisville, 
Ky..  on  March  11.  1971. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  his  com- 
ments: 

Toward  Common  Industry  Action  on 

Transport  Problems 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  com- 
ment on  the  railroad  package  of  cures  for 
transport  Ills.  I  will  have  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  the  Water  Transport  Associailon,  the 
I  C  C  -certificated  carriers  on  the  rivers,  Great 
Lakes  and  in  the  coastwise  and  intercoastal 
trades,  has  refrained  from  Uklng  a  position 
on  any  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  rail- 
road proposals. 

There  Is  a  flood  of  ideas  around  this  sea- 
son for  curing  transport  ills — mostly  the 
usual  reactions  one  expects  from  those  who 
are  impatient  with  complex  problems.  This 
is  the  year  of  the  simple  solution.  Abolish 
the  ICC.  End  all  regulation.  Put  transpor- 
tation under  the  antitrust  statutes.  Such 
simple  solutions  are  hardly  likely  to  get  very 
far  because  they  do  not  meet  the  problems. 
In  discussing  these  issues,  I  find  it  hard  to 
forget  the  complaint  of  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Congress.  He  has  observed  the  trans- 
portation industry  for  many  years  as  a 
senior  member  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
committees  of  the  Congress.  He  said  re- 
cently: "Year  after  year  the  various  modes 
come  to  us  each  with  his  own  little  pro- 
gram, each  concentrated  on  his  own  prob- 
lems. Anyone  can  see  that  there  can't  be 
Just  a  railroad  or  a  trucking  or  a  water  car- 
rier solution  to  the  problems.  Congress  won't 
rubber  stamp  the  program  of  any  mode.  We 
can't.  In  the  public  Interest.  And  yet  what  do 
we  see :  each  mode  has  Just  enough  power  to 
cut  the  other  down  and  not  enough  power 
to  get  its  own  program  enacted.  Therefore 
nothing  happens.  If  the  day  ever  came  when 
the  transportation  indiistry  came  before  us 
with  a  unified  position.  It  could  almost  write 
Its  own  ticket.  "But."  he  shrugged  and  then 
went  on,  "it'll  never  happen  again." 

Perhaps  this  year  we  wUl  surprise  him — 
and  ourselves.  Today,  as  never  before,  there 
18  a  need  for  new  thinking  and  constructive 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  entire  transporta- 
tion industry  and  Its  customers.  I  have  been 
visiting  around  the  railroad  and  trucking 
industries  in  the  past  few  months.  Signs 
are  clear  to  me  that  most  of  the  industry 
leaders  are  ready  for  It.  Water  Transport 
Association  has  taken  the  leadership  In  this 
effort  in  the  past  few  months  and  the  re- 
sponse so  far  has  been  Just  what  we  ex- 
pected; an  eagerness  to  cooperate  on  a 
sound  all-Industry  program. 

It  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  a  trend 
to  common  action  In  the  coming  months. 
I  have  never  observed  so  great  a  willing- 
ness to  communicate  among  the  modes,  as 
exemplified  by  this  meeting  today.  Out  of 
this  type  of  communication  is  going  to  come 
common  action. 

Before  commenting  on  any  aspect  of  the 
railroad  package,  let  me  say  that  we  have 
been  analyzing  the  various  Issues  before 
us — few  of  them  are  new — and  we  suggest 
a  division  of  them  Into  three  categories. 

Category  one  would  be  the  Issues  on  which 
all  the  coQunon  carriers  In  transportation 
have  a  common  interest.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  agree  on  policies  and  programs  in 
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this     area     and     get     them     accomplished 
quickly. 

Cateigory  two  is  defined  as  those  Issues 
which  vitally  affect  one  mode  and  don't  hurt 
any  other  mode.  In  the  past  we've  been  in- 
different to  vital  Issues  affecting  other  seg- 
ments of  the  industry  even  when  they  don't 
hurt  or  affect  us.  I  think  that  has  to  change. 
The  entire  transportation  industry  should 
be  organized  to  put  Its  weight  behind  getting 
these  Issues  resolved  quickly  in  the  interest 
of  the  common  carrier  system. 

The  third  category  Is  made  up  of  those 
Issues  which  are  frankly  controversial,  where 
economic  Interests  appear  to  be  adverse  and 
where  quick  agreement  seems  unlikely.  The 
Issues  are  tangled,  the  myths  abundant  on 
both  sides  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  per- 
haps less  real  than  they  appear  to  be.  We 
are  not  recommending  that  these  issues  be 
put  aside.  Each  mode  should  do  about  them 
what  It  deems  best  and  let  the  soundest  pub- 
lic policy  approach  win!  But  parallel  to  that 
activity,  we  should  organize  ourselves  as  a 
transportation  industry  to  get  the  category 
one  and  category  two  issues  settled.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  habit  of  common  action  and 
common  thinking  on  Important  Issues  will 
lead  to  new  thinking  even  on  the  contro- 
versial Issues. 

We  believe  category  one  and  category  two 
Items,  If  adopted  reasonably  quickly,  would 
have  enough  Impact  to  enable  the  transport 
Industry  to  reverse  most  of  its  major  diffi- 
culties. 

Where  would  one  start  on  a  category  one 
program  of  communication?  Water  Trans- 
port Association  has  started  at  the  beginning. 
Secretary  of  Transportation  John  Volpe  has 
stated  that  in  the  next  10  years,  if  the  trans- 
portation industry  is  to  keep  up  with  the 
growth  of  the  economy,  there  has  to  be  an  in- 
crease In  capacity  of  at  least  60  per  cent. 
Many  people  believe  that  estimate  to  be 
conservative.  Now  that's  a  sensational  state- 
ment. We  have  to  put  In  place  In  10  years 
50  per  cent  of  the  capacity  It  has  Uken  us 
generations  to  build.  The  alternative  is  great 
loss  of  efficiency  for  the  economy. 

The  next  question  practically  asks  Itself. 
Where  Is  the  money  ccanlng  from  to  under- 
write such  an  encKinous  expansion  in  ca- 
pacity? Well,  those  of  us  In  this  room  who 
are  trying  to  be  constructive  about  reforms 
in  national  policy  don't  even  know  how 
much  money  it  will  take  in  new  Investment  to 
keep  up  with  the  needs  of  the  economy.  Is 
it  $20  billions  or  $50  billions?  That's  an 
essential  piece  of  intelligence  to  have  around 
when  we  discuss  rate  levels.  The  plain  and 
simple  fact  is  that  transportation  service 
is  undervalued  in  the  economy.  Despite  the 
fact  that  transportation  is,  without  ques- 
tion, one  of  the  two  or  three  most  Important 
Industries  and  perhaps  the  most  Important 
industry  in  the  economy,  we  don't  seem 
to  be  able  to  get  our  shippers  to  pay  us  a 
level  of  rates  that  will  enable  us  to  expand 
and  Improve  our  productivity. 

Jvist  how  badly  we  have  fallen  behind 
the  economy  generally  was  pointed  out  in 
a  paper  given  in  Washington  recently  by 
the  Water  Transport  Association.  Using 
1960  as  a  100,  freight  rates  In  1969  by  barge 
were  at  69,  plpeUnes  at  84,  railroads  at 
96.4  and  trucking  at  110.9.  The  wholesale 
price  index  was  at  112.2  and  the  oonstmier 
price  index  at  123. 

Now  if  underprlclng  of  transportation  Is 
the  problem,  and  few  If  any  transport  prob- 
lems would  not  be  solved  by  adequate  re- 
venues and  earnings,  let's  get  at  the 
solution  as  an  Industry  by  advocating  the 
modernization  of  the  ICC's  approach  to  cost 
Justification. 

On  the  one  hand,  rates  are  held  down  by 
the  ICC  and,  on  the  other,  transportation 
has  to  pay  higher  prices  for  materials  and 
labor.  We  never  catch  up.  This  is  the  most 
important  single  problem. 

In  the  unregulated  segment  of  the  eoon- 
omy  prices  rise  until  profits  are  sufficient  to 
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underwrite  replacement  and  ci4>ltal  costs  at 
whatever  level  they  need  to  be.  Our  Associa- 
tion Is  advocating  that  the  Commission 
should  use  current  replacement  cost  for  as- 
sets which  need  replacement  rather  than 
historic  cost  as  a  proper  basis  for  cost  Justi- 
fication and  the  current  cost  of  capital  rather 
than  the  Imbedded  or  average  cost.  I'm  going 
over  that  very  fast,  but  our  Association  sug- 
gests that  it  Is  timely.  In  the  light  of  infla- 
tion, to  upset  about  30  years  of  settled  regu- 
latory thinking  In  this  field.  What  wotUd  be 
accomplished?  If  this  new  approach  were 
taken,  we  would  have — all  of  vis — a  much 
more  convincing  and  sounder  rationale  for 
adequate  revenues  and  earnings. 

Would  it  mean  rate  increases?  Yes,  of 
course.  It  would;  but  rate  Increases  are  com- 
ing anyway.  If  we  approach  this  questlMi 
properly  by  explaining  what  the  Incretised 
earnings  are  going  to  be  used  for — better 
service — It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  can  get  the 
F.hippers  to  support  us.  Just  last  week 
I  was  asked  by  a  major  shipper  to 
Join  a  symposium  to  discuss  this  very 
subject.  The  shipper  wants  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  rate  Increases 
have  been  large  enough.  I  thought  I'd  never 
live  to  see  the  day !  The  way  the  system  works 
now,  a  premium  Is  placed  on  hanging  on  to 
obsolete  and  high  cost  equipment  and  meth- 
ods of  working.  The  new  approach  we  rec- 
ommend would  result  in  the  creation  of  a 
powerful  Incentive  for  deployment  of  the 
most  modem  and  efficient  methods  of  operat- 
ing. We  have  been  saying  that  the  only  way 
to  break  out  of  the  lock  step  spiral  of  cost 
and  rate  increases  is  by  buying  productivity 
Improvements  which  today  too  many  otf  us 
cannot  afford  to  buy.  Thus,  the  way  to  stable 
or  lower  rates  In  the  long  run,  may  well  be 
higher  rates  In  the  short  nm,  higher  rates 
the  shippers  ought  to  be  glad  to  pay  In  their 
own  enlightened  self-interest. 

Our  Association  also  thinks  that  a  major 
effort  ought  to  be  made  to  switch  huge  blocks 
of  traffic  now  In  the  private  carriage  sector 
back  to  common  carriage.  All  of  us  indi- 
vidually of  co\irse  work  on  this  issue  all  the 
time.  The  common  carrier  water  carriers  have 
standing  offers  out  for  the  private  barge 
fleets.  But  we  would  make  more  progress 
if  we  worked  on  it  together  attacking  the 
basic — end  we  believe  economically  un- 
sound— thinking  on  which  much  of  private 
carriage  is  founded. 

One  interesting  fact  is  that  those  oper- 
ating private  fleets  of  trucks,  barges  and 
ships  typically  buy  enough  capicity  to  take 
care  of  their  minimum  needs,  then  depend 
on  the  commcKi  carrier  to  take  csire  of  peak- 
ing and  standby  needs — not  at  the  premium 
prices  charged  In  the  electric  utility  Indus- 
try for  peaking  and  standby  capacity,  but 
at  the  normal  freight  charge.  Now  it  Is  quite 
obvious  that  those  with  private  fleets  are 
shifting  the  cost  of  maintaining  peaking 
and  standby  transport  capacity  to  the  com- 
mon carriers  and  their  customers.  To  that 
extent,  they  are  getting  a  free  ride  on  the 
common  carriers  and  are  incorrectly  figuring 
their  costs, 

The  Water  Transport  Association  bellevee 
that  the  economic  reasons  on  which  much  of 
private  carriage  is  based,  no  longer  exists 
for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  traffic.  But, 
of  course,  empires  have  been  buUt.  Jobs  are 
Involved,  we  have  a  hard  time  getting  in  the 
door  to  make  sure  that  top  management 
really  has  the  true  facts  about  what  private 
carriage  costs.  The  transportation  Industry 
working  together  could  do  the  research  nec- 
essary which  would  result  in  the  diversion 
back  to  common  carriage  of  great  blocks  of 
this  traffic.  Conamon  carriers  would  be  more 
efficient  with  the  added  volume  and  manu- 
facturing would  be  much  more  efficient  with- 
out the  fln«^"^<«i  burden  of  operating  serv- 
ices which,  in  too  many  cases,  they  don't 
know  how  to  operate  efficiently.  What's 
needed  Is  a  vlgorovis  counter-attack  to  divert 
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private  carriage  freight  Dack  to  commot 
carriage. 

We  think  that  IX  the  transportation  In- 
diifltry  could  get  behind  a  program  of  thU 
kind — all  of  which  represents  sound  fre« 
enterprise  business  thinking — the  benefits 
would  be  so  substantial  that  some  of  the 
patching  proposals  now  before  the  govern- 
ment— loans  and  the  like — would  not  b« 
necessary.  That's  the  nucleus  of  a  category 
one  program;  modernizing  the  cost  Justlfl- 
oatlon  for  adequate  rate  levels  and  a  counter- 
attack on  private  carriage. 

We  all  have  candidates  for  the  category 
two  area — items  which  would  be  helpful  to 
one  mode  but  would  not  hurt  another.  Basi- 
cally, we  have  not  opposed  loans,  fast  write- 
offs, and  other  tax  Incentives  for  the  rail- 
roads. The  government  may  have  a  new  and 
larger  role  to  play  In  connection  with  main- 
taining healthy  railroad  operations  in  the 
public  Interest. 

A  railroad  right-of-way  Is  an  extremely 
valuable  national  asset.  Just  as  a  waterway 
Is.  I  would  very  much  like  to  see  someoiie 
develop  a  50-year  perspective  on  railroad  ca- 
pacity needs  out  ahead,  as  has  been  done 
for  water  resource  needs.  Including  naviga- 
tion. The  transport  Industry  would  look 
pretty  foolish  20  or  30  years  from  now  re-buy- 
Ing  right-of-way  at  land  prices  current  at  the 
time.  If,  In  fact,  railroads  are  shown  to  have 
excess  right-of-way  and  this  Is  too  much  ol 
a  financial  burden  for  railroads  now,  let's 
develop  some  sort  of  plan  for  a  Government- 
owned  national  right-of-way  bank  which 
could  be  used  for  the  needs  of  later  genera- 
tions. Let's  not  build  shopping  centers  on 
rights-of-way  which  we  may  need  In  the 
future. 

You'll  And  the  water  carriers  thinking 
constructively  and  willing  to  help  on  such 
railroad  problems  as  Inequitable  state  smd 
local  taxation,  Improved  tax  incentives  foi 
modernization  suad  expansion,  and  ways  tc 
resolve  the  over-lapping  of  regulation  among 
varying  Jurisdictions. 

The  Water  Transport  Association  went  all 
out  last  year  In  support  of  a  favorite  railroad 
proposition.  We  believe,  with  you,  that  all 
commercial  transportation  rates  should  be 
publicly  disclosed  and  price  structures 
brought  Into  the  open.  There  you  had  an 
example  of  close  cooperation  between  rail- 
roads and  water  carriers  and  between  rail- 
road labor  8Lnd  water  carrier  labor.  More 
progress  was  made  on  that  issue  than  had 
ever  been  made  before;  the  measure  passed 
the  House  of  Re|>resentatlves.  But  It  was  run 
over  in  the  Senate  by  forces  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  either  the  railroads  or  the  water  car- 
riers. However,  the  water  carriers  kept  faith, 
despite  the  most  extreme  pressures  frovi 
many  quarters  and  the  basic  risk  that  they 
would  lose  altogether  the  one  thing  theyl 
had  to  have — authority  to  mix  regulated  and( 
unregulated  commodities  In  a  single  tow.  Inj 
the  end  the  question  of  publication  of  all 
dry  bulk  rates  will  be  settled  after  a  study  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  so  the  is-' 
sue  Is  by  no  means  closed.  The  certlflc&tet!^ 
water  carriers  have  not  changed  their  vlewsi 
on  the  desirability  of  open  disclosure  of  ratea 
as  a  matter  both  of  equity  for  the  railroads 
and  In  the  Interests  of  more  vigorous  com-, 
petition. 

I  know  that  the  Issue  of  open  published; 
rates  borders  on  the  controversial.  Mr.  Mech- 
llng  of  our  Association  wants  it  made  clear,, 
he's  not  for  It.  We  found  ourselves  ranged' 
with  the  rallroekds  against  the  most  powerful! 
commodity  Interests  In  the  country.  How- 
ever, there  Is  truth  In  lending,  truth  In 
packaging;  why  shouldn't  there  be  truth  In 
freight  rates? 

If  the  truckers,  the  railroads  and  ourselves! 
were  to  work  together  to  accomplish  categoryi 
one  and  category  two  items,  gome  of  the 
more  drastic  remedies  of  public  subsidy  and 
public  ownership  would  be  avoided. 

However,  let's  not  duck  the  controversial 
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category  3  Items.  The  water  carriers  are  very 
skeptical  of  the  need  of  the  railroads  for 
greater  freedom  from  the  minimum  rate 
power  of  the  Commission,  which  is  what  is 
meant  when  greater  freedom  for  rate  reduc- 
tions is  advocated. 

Our  position  on  the  question  is  basically 
a  pro-competltlon  position,  very  much  In  line 
with  national  competition  policy.  I  think  It 
Is  best  Illustrated  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  the  ingot  molds  case  which  re- 
ceived so  much  unfavorable  publicity  in  rail- 
road Journals.  What  did  the  Supreme  Court 
really  say?  On  the  basis  of  standards  which 
made  sense  to  the  court.  It  found  that  the 
water  carriers  were  the  most  efficient  car- 
riers. The  reduced  rate  was  not  offered  even- 
handedly  to  all  customers  but  was  aimed 
solely  at  barge  traffic.  The  railroad  was  found 
to  be  the  more  powerful  economically,  there- 
fore. If  allowed  to  do  so,  could  extinguish 
the  water  carrier,  and.  In  the  end,  the  ship- 
pers would  be  deprived  of  the  more  efficient 
and  lower  cost  means  of  transportation. 

There  you  have  the  problem  In  essence. 
When  the  railroads  set  out  to  sharpshoot  the 
traffic  of  the  more  efficient  or  equally  effi- 
cient carrier,  cross-subsidizing  a  rate  to  drive 
the  more  efficient  carrier  out  of  business,  that 
railroad  is  going  to  get  into  hot  water  wheth- 
er under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  or 
antitrust  laws. 

Now  of  course  I  can  see  even  from  here 
the  hair  on  the  heads  of  railroad  attorneys 
bristling.  How  do  you  de'termlne  efficiency? 
What  about  Federal  maintenance  of  the 
waterways?  We  have  accommodated  all  these 
questions  In  a  very  carefully  developed  posi- 
tion in  the  Cost-Finding  Case,  Docket 
#34013.  Sub.  1  and  I  recommend  It  to  you 
If  you  have  an  Intereet  In  the  subject:  but 
the  nub  of  our  position  Is  that  water  car- 
riers should  not  be  precluded  from  competi- 
tion by  the  kind  of  strong-arm  tactics 
which  would  be  Indefensible  under  the 
antltrusit  statutes. 

The  Water  carrier  position  on  common  or 
Intermodal  ownership  Is  that  the  railroads 
can't  have  It  both  ways.  On  the  one  hand 
there  has  been  a  major  trend  toward  high 
concentration  In  the  railroad  Industry  In 
recent  years;  more  concentration — merging 
of  railroads — will  undoubtedly  be  approved. 
Extending  the  concentration  trend  to  In- 
clude ownership  of  water  carriers  would  be 
clearly  antl-oompetltlve. 

Even  the  most  enthusiastic  proponent  of 
common  ownership  has  trouble  with  the 
question  of  its  Impact  on  competition.  Would 
the  mammoth  transportation  department 
stores  really  be  competitive?  Other  mdustriee 
that  are  highly  concentrated  find  little  dif- 
ficulty in  avoiding  price  competition.  The 
water  carriers  and  the  raUroads  are  now 
highly  price  competitive. 

The  day  one  railroad  la  given  control  of  a 
water  carrier,  every  railro«id  wotild  have  to 
have  a  water  carrier  In  self-defense.  A  glance 
at  the  structure  of  the  two  Industries  demon- 
strates at  onoe  that  water  oarrlers  would 
rapidly  become  raUroad  dominated.  What 
then  would  happen  to  all  thoee  ao-caUed 
water-compelled  raU  rates?  I  know  the  theo- 
retical answers,  but  we  say  there  is  a  credi- 
bility gap  there  a  mile  wide. 

A  perfectly  good  alternative  Is  available. 
All  the  benefits  claimed  for  common  owner- 
ship can  be  achieved  through  volvmtary  co- 
aPdlnatlon  wVthout  any  of  the  risks  of 
drastically  reducing  oompeitltlon. 

The  Water  Transportation  Association  has 
suggested  that  the  railroads  embark  on  a  five- 
year  period  of  promotion  of  water-rall  co- 
ordination on  a  "willing  partner"  basis.  At 
the  end  of  five  years,  if  the  public  can  be 
shown  to  have  benefitted  from  new  Inter- 
modal movements  at  less  cost  and  a  pattern 
established  beyond  recall,  who  knows  what 
would  happen  in  that  changed  climate?  We 
could  then  take  a  new  look  at  conunon  own- 
ership. 
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In  closing  let  me  say  that  the  water  car- 
riers believe  with  the  railroads  that  a  suc- 
cessful and  financially  secure  raUroad  Indus- 
try  Is  In  the  national  Interest.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  clear  that  the  nation  would  not 
be  advantaged  by  curing  the  railroad  prob- 
lem at  the  expense  of  ruining  the  truckers 
and  the  water  carriers. 

We  believe  the  areas  for  common  action  are 
broad  enough  to  rescue  transportation  for 
private  enterprise  and  lead  to  substantially  - 
Improved  public  service.  We  think  It  Utopian 
to  suggest  that  we  quit  quarreling  altogether. 
The  Issues  are  very  complex;  there  Is  room 
for  honest  difference  of  opinion.  But  that 
should  not  divert  us  from  common  action  on 
all-transportation  solutions  we  can  all  sup- 
port. The  water  carriers  have  been  saying 
privately  and  publicly  for  the  past  few 
months:  we're  ready  to  go. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  LEAD  THE  WAY  IN 
EARTH  WEEK  CELEBRATION 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
junction with  National  Earth  Week, 
many  of  the  schoolchildren  in  the  25th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  have 
planned  special  projects  to  help  allevi- 
ate pollution  in  their  hometowns.  I  per- 
sonally visited  three  of  these  schools  at 
the  beginning  of  Earth  Week,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  the  imagination  and 
enthusiasm  of  these  young  people  with 
my  colleagues. 

The  sixth  grades  of  West  Nyack  Ele- 
mentary School,  West  Nyack,  will  com- 
plete a  week  of  contests  and  speakers 
with  an  antipollution  play,  requiring 
glass  bottles  for  admission. 

The  Tappan  Elementary  School,  Tap- 
pan.  N.Y.,  has  scheduled  several  speak- 
ers, and  are  helping  to  raise  funds  for 
a  community  park. 

The  Ardsley  Primary  School  has 
planned  several  learning  experience, 
teaching  the  5-  and  6-year-olds  how  to 
care  for  nature  around  them. 

The  Carrie  E.  Tompkins  School  in 
Croton-on-Hudson  is  sponsoring  a 
poster  contest  and  has  formed  a  litter 
bug  patrol. 

Briarclifl  High  School  In  Brlarcliff 
Manor  has  been  active  In  recycling  proj- 
ects for  several  months. 

The  Washington  Avenue  School  in 
Hartsdale  has  planned  an  "ugliness  to 
beauty"  campaign,  including  planting 
flowers  and  grass,  displays  of  uses  for 
garbage,  and  painting  the  trash  collec- 
tion baskets  downtown. 

The  ecology  department  of  Webb 
School  in  Hartsdale  is  collecting  alumi- 
num cans  and  newspapers  for  recycling. 

The  Old  Tarrytown  Road  School  in 
White  Plains  is  cleaning  up  and  beauti- 
fying their  school  grounds. 

The  Nauraushaun  School  in  Pearl 
River  is  spearheading  a  litter  collection 
campaign,  conducting  a  spring  cleanup 
cami>aign,  and  publicizing  methods  of 
fighting  pollution. 

The  Lakewood  School  in  Congers  has 
invited  several  speakers  to  their  school, 
is  conducting  a  cleanup  of  the  school 
groimds,  and  is  planning  the  construe- 
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tion  of  a  nature  trail  in  a  nearby  nature 

center 

The  Springhurst  Primary  School  in 
Dobbs  Ferry  is  involved  In  bottle  re- 
cycling programs  and  conducting  a 
cleanup  of  school  grounds. 

The  Dobbs  Ferry  Public  School  is  col- 
lecting bottles  and  glass  for  recycling  and 
are  cooperating  with  Dobbs  Ferry  High 
School  in  sponsoring  an  "earth  fair." 

Transfiguration  Elementary  School  in 
Tarrytown  is  constructing  a  "peace  and 
love"  garden. 

Juniper  Hill  School  in  White  Plains  Is 
providing  trash  cans  and  cleaning  up  the 
school  grounds,  and  sponsoring  a  poster 
campaign. 

Orangeburg  Elementary  School, 
Orangeburg,  has  organized  a  bottle  and 
aluminum  can  collection  campaign,  and 
plans  to  beauUfy  the  school  grounds  by 
planting  flowers  and  shrubs. 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  in  Ardsley 
has  been  active  in  beautifying  and  main- 
taining nearby  Sprain  Brook. 

Stony  Point  Elementary  School,  Stoney 
Point,  has  scheduled  speakers,  films,  and 
demonstrations,  and  will  plant  flower 
beds  on  the  school  groimds. 

I  certainly  feel  that  all  of  these  pro- 
grams are  very  worthwhile  and  I  com- 
mend all  of  the  people  involved  for  their 
efforts. 


SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR  NON- 
SMOKERS  RELIEF  ACT 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 


OF    FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
support  for  my  Nonsmokers  Relief  Act  is 
still  pouring  in  from  every  section  of 
the  country.  An  American  Medical  As- 
sociation policy  adopted  last  simimer  is 
in  line  with  the  aims  of  this  vitally  needed 
legislation,  and  a  Government  survey 
shows  the  general  public  strongly  sup- 
ports it  as  well.  Meanwhile,  airlines  are 
adopting  policies  along  the  same  line. 

The  AMA  house  of  delegates  last  June 
adopted  a  resolution  stating: 

That  the  American  Medical  Association  go 
on  record  as  urging  very  strongly  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  require  all 
public  air  transportation  suppliers  to  sepa- 
rate nonsmokers  from  smokers  when  the  size 
of  the  aircraft  permits. 

This  policy  is  in  line  with  the  aims 
of  my  bill,  H.R.  4776,  introduced  on 
January  22.  This  legislation  would  re- 
quire that  .separate  areas  be  set  aside  for 
nonsmoking  passengers  aboard  airliners, 
trains  and  buses.  The  measure  would 
place  no  burden  on  the  smoker,  but  would 
protect  the  rights  of  the  nonsmoker  from 
being  forced  to  inhale  fumes  coming  from 
others'  cigarettes,  cigars  and  pipes. 

The  flood  of  letters  pouring  into  my 
ofiQce  in  support  of  this  bill  is  an  accu- 
rate indication  that  relief  for  the  non- 
smoker  is  badly  needed. 

On  April  7,  United  Press  International 
reported  on  a  survey  released  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Horn,  Director  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Clearing  House  for  Smoking  and 
Health.  Dr.  Horn  said  that  58  percent  of 
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the  people  favor  restricting  cigarette 
smoking  in  the  presence  of  nonsmokers. 
In  addition,  he  said,  86.5  percent  of  the 
population  believes  smoking  is  enough 
of  a  health  hazard  "for  something  to  be 
done  about  it." 

If  smokers  want  to  continue  the  habit 
despite  all  the  evidence  of  damage  to 
health,  that  is  their  right.  But  why  must 
nonsmokers  traveling  in  public  trans- 
portation be  forced  to  inhale  smoke- 
polluted  air  as  well? 

The  airlines  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  problem  and  do  something  about  it. 
As  I  reported  earlier,  Trans  World  Air- 
lines, one  of  the  Nation's  largest  carriers, 
has  separated  smoking  and  nonsmoking 
passengers  for  more  than  a  year  with 
substantial  success. 

Now  I  am  delighted  to  note  that  an- 
other of  our  major  carriers,  United  Air 
Lines,  is  adopting  a  similar  policy.  Here, 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues, 
is  a  copy  of  United's  press  release  on  the 
matter: 

SuppoBT  Grows  fob  Nonsmokers  Relief 
Act 

Separate  areas  for  smokers  and  non- 
smokers  will  be  available  on  all  fllghte  oper- 
ated by  United  Air  Lines  beginning  April  21. 

Currently,  United  provides  separate  smok- 
er areas  only  on  Boeing  747  flights.  Accord- 
ing to  company  officials,  the  arrangement 
was  Introduced  on  wide-body  aircraft  be- 
cause of  the  ease  in  separating  smokers  and 
non-smokers.  Favorable  passenger  accept- 
ance has  prompted  expansion  of  the  plan  to 
all  aircraft. 

In  first  class  sections  on  all  United  planes, 
non-smokers  will  be  seated  In  the  front  of 
the  cabin,  and  smokers  In  the  rear.  The  di- 
vision of  coach  sections.  In  general,  will  fol- 
low a  similar  pattern,  although  there  will 
be  variations,  depending  on  the  type  of  air- 
craft, and  whether  economy  service  Is  offered. 

When  passengers  check  In  for  boarding 
they  win  be  asked  whether  they  prefer  the 
non-smoking  or  smoking  section,  and  their 
ticket  wallets  will  be  marked  accordingly. 

When  the  smoking  section  is  filled,  smok- 
ers will  be  seated  In  the  no-smoking  section 
If  they  wish  to  smoke  enroute,  they  will  be 
asked  to  walk  back  to  the  smoking  area  be- 
fore lighting  up. 


EMPLOYMENT      OF      THE      HANDI- 
CAPPED:  COMMUNITY  ATTITUDES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 


OF    ARIZONA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  chsum- 
ing  young  lady,  Miss  Raelene  Ada  Shel- 
ley, of  my  hometown  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  was 
selected  the  first  place  winner  in  the 
Ability  Counts  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
President's  Committee  and  the  CJover- 
nors  Committees  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  and  was  presented  the 
Robert  S.  Marx  Memorial  Award  of 
$1,000  on  April  15  in  Washington.  Miss 
Shelley,  who  is  a  senior  at  Mesa  High 
School,  wrote  an  essay  which,  in  my 
opinion,  perfectly  expressed  the  theme 
of  the  contest — "Employment  of  the 
Handicapped:  Community  Attitudes" — 
as  well  as  its  objectives.  These  very 
worthy  objectives  are  to  instill  positive 
attitudes  in  young  people  toward  their 
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handicapped  peers,  and  to  focus  national 
attention  on  the  potentials,  capabilities, 
and  accomplishments  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

I  am  proud  of  Miss  Shelley  and  of  her 
winning  essay — and  take  real  pleasure  in 
sharing  it  with  my  colleagues  by  insert- 
ing it  in  the  Record.  Its  title  is  "Are 
They  Dumb,  Stupid,  and  Untrainable?" 
You  will  find  the  answer  by  reading  Miss 
Shelley's  fine  essay,  which  follows: 

Employment  of  the  Handicapped:  Cokbtd- 
NiTT  ArniuuKa — Abe  Thet  Dttmb,  Stopid, 
AND  Untrainable? 

(By  Raelene  Ada  SheUey) 
Sitting  quietly  under  an  old  oak  tree  a 
young  blind  girl  monotonously  strings  a 
chain  of  beads.  Several  streets  away  a  seven- 
teen year  old  boy  sits  In  front  of  his  tele- 
vision set.  Because  he  is  mentally  retarded, 
like  the  young  girl,  he  is  unable  to  find  a 
Job.  Day  after  day  they  sit  around  doing 
nothing.  Would  you  hire  them?  Do  you  want 
a  cripple,  or  one  who  is  retarded,  blind,  deaf, 
or  has  cardiac  defects,  working  for  you? 

Recently,  I  Interviewed  nine  employers, 
each  representing  a  different  occupation.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  Interview  I  asked  them 
to  rank  from  most  Important  to  least  Im- 
portant the  fifteen  basic  points  in  an  appli- 
cation data.  Six  out  of  the  nine  said  the 
most  Important  factors  they  looked  for  were 
the  type  of  skUls  possessed  and  references 
from  previous  employers.  The  majority  said 
that  physical  handicaps,  emotional  Illness, 
and  age  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  decid- 
ing who  gets  the  Job. 

I  then  had  each  employer  rank  the  em- 
ployabllity  of  people  having  various  handi- 
caps. Those  handlc^)s  receiving  no  chance 
of  employment  were  mental  retardation  and 
drug  addition.  Alcoholics  and  those  with  no 
relevant  developed  skills  placed  next  lowest 
on  the  scale.  All  other  handicaps  ranked  with 
a  good  chance  of  employment. 

Yes,  the  employers  are  wllUng  to  help,  but 
with  no  trained  skills  very  few,  if  any,  of  the 
handicapped  get  hired.  In  some  conununi- 
ties,  a  rehabilitation  center  Is  built  prtnmrlly 
to  help  train  the  handicapped.  Located  on 
the  west  side  of  Mesa,  the  LDS  Church  has 
established  such  an  organization,  Deseret 
Industries. 

Deseret  Industries'  method  of  rehabilita- 
tion Is  carried  out  in  four  basic  steps:  (1) 
buUd  back  the  person's  self-respect;  (2) 
train  the  person  In  some  skill;  (3)  give  him 
some  responsibility;  (4)  get  him  a  Job  In  a 
private  enterprise. 

Last  year,  1970,  Deseret  Industries  placed 
seventeen  of  their  employees  In  private  busi- 
nesses. In  1969,  eleven  were  placed  and  in 
1968,  thirteen.  Most  of  these  handicapped 
people  train  for  either  laundry  or  Janitor 
work.  Mr.  Holeln,  Director  of  Deseret  Indus- 
tries, said  they  were  the  only  business  he 
knew  of  who  were  trying  to  work  their  em- 
ployees out  of  a  Job. 

Deseret  Industries  has  done  a  tremendous 
Job  in  training  the  handicapped.  After  work- 
ing seven  yestrs  with  a  young  girl  they  were 
able  to  teach  her  to  speak.  With  the  same 
kind  of  training,  in  another  eight  or  nine 
years  she  will  be  able  to  live  a  normal  life. 
In  a  short  space  of  time  the  staff  of  Deseret 
Industries  trained  one  deaf  man  to  run  a 
high-powered,  electric  saw.  Normally  the 
saw's  high-pitched  sound  would  drive  a  man 
crazy,  but  because  this  man  was  deaf,  the 
sound  did  not  bother  him.  Over  a  period  of 
several  years  a  blind  man,  who  is  also  unable 
to  bend  his  back,  learned  to  cane  chairs 
better  than  anyone  in  the  department. 

One  blind  lady  they  trained  to  cut  zippers 
and  buttons  out  of  used  garments.  She  uses 
a  razor  blade  for  cutting  and  has  never  once 
cut  herself.  From  the  State  Hospital  a  blind 
boy  arrived  at  Deseret  Industries  with  the 
following    recommendation,    "He    Is    dumb. 
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stupid,  and  untralnable."  In  Just  one  year's 
tiin«    this   boy    has    been   trained    to   san( , 
paper  the  wooden  lurnlture  produced  In  h  s 
department. 

Mr.  Holeln  once  told  me  the  thought  tUe 
largest  organization  responsible  for  helplrg 
these  people  was  United  Fund.  Hundreds  a^e 
Involved  through  the  United  Fund. 

Recently   I   conducted  a  survey  of  fift; 
three   citizens  In   my  community,   all  rai. 
domly  selected  from  the  phone  boolc.  Tie 
results  of  this  survey  showed  that  90%  of 
those  Interviewed  wanted  to,  and  in  sonje 
cases  did,  help  the  handicapped. 

My  community  cares.  The  citizens  want  I  o 
help,  but  they  are  not  the  only  ones  in  oix 
nation.  What  are  you  doing?  How  are  ycu 
helping?  Do  you  even  care?  If  more  would 
become  Involved  In  organizations  lllce  Unlt^ 
Fund  and  Deseret  Industries,  the  operatlop 
of  helping  the  handicapped  wovild  grow. 

As  J.  R.  Lowell  once  wrote.  "No  man  Is 
bom  Into  the  world  whose  work  is  not  bom 
with  him."  I  feel  we  should  help  those  wt  o 
are  unable  to  help  themselves  find  the  ir 
work. 


COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  GUIDELINES 


ate  thte 
!(2)(Ct) 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Couri 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality  on  April 
21,  1971,  issued  its  revised  guidelines  oji 
envtronmental    impact    statements    re 
quired    under    the    National    EnviroE 
mental  Policy  Act.  The  major  limovs 
tions  of  the  revised  guidelines,  first  pre 
posed  in  Janiiary,  have  been  retainec 
draft  environmental  statements  are  to 
be  available  to  the  public  for  90  days  be 
fore  an  administrative  action — that  i> 
agency  actions  other  than  proposals  qr 
reports    on   legislation — is    taken,    anfl 
final  environmental  statements  are  to 
be  available  for  30  days  prior  to  sucp 
SMition.  I  welcome  this  development  anjd 
congratulate  the  CouncU  on  afiQrmlnig 
this  stand. 

The  revised  giiidelines  integrate 
requirements  of  both  Section  102 
of  the  National  Environmental  Poli' 
Act  and  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  as  amended.  The  latter  calls  fqr 
public  comment  by  the  Administrator  df 
the  Envlrormiental  Protection  Agency 
on  proposed  legislation,  regulations  dr 
agency  actions  affecting  the  EPA's  areas 
of  jurisdiction,  that  is,  water  and  at 
quality,  solid  waste,  pesticides,  radlaj- 
tlon,  and  noise.  \ 

I  understand  that  the  CEQ  and  thje 
Agency  for  International  Developmeijt 
are  presently  discussing  what  arranga- 
ments  equivalent  to  the  environmental 
impact  statement  process  should  be  ap- 
plied to  development  assistance  transac- 
tions abroad.  This  seems  most  apprc^ 
priate  even  if  somewhat  overdue.         j 

The  revised  guidelines  will  apply  tp 
agency  actions  on  which  draft  enviror^ 
mental  statements  are  first  circulated 
after  June  30.  Agencies  are  directed  tb 
update  their  existing  procedtires  to  In- 
corporate the  new  requirements  no  later 
than  July  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  collesiguas 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  make  fi 
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detailed  examination  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality's  revised  guide- 
lines, I  insert  the  text  of  the  guidelines, 
together  with  certain  appendixes  there- 
to, at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Council  on  Envikonmental  Quality 
Guidelines 

(Statements  on  Proposed  Federal  Actions 
Affecting  the  Environment.) 

1.  Purpose.  This  memorandum  provides 
guidelines  to  Federal  departments,  agencies 
and  establishments  for  preparing  detailed 
environmental  statements  on  proposals  for 
legislation  and  other  major  Federal  actions 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment,  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  (Public  Law  91-190) 
(hereafter  "the  Act").  Underlying  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  environmental  statements  is 
the  mandate  of  both  the  Act  and  Executive 
Order  11514  (35  FJl.  4247)  of  March  4,  1970, 
that  all  Federal  agencies,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  direct  their  policies,  plans  and  pro- 
grams so  as  to  meet  national  environmental 
goals.  The  objective  of  Section  102(2)  (C) 
of  the  Act  and  of  these  guidelines  is  to  build 
into  the  agency  decision  making  process  an 
appropriate  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
environmental  aspects  of  proposed  action  and 
to  assist  agencies  In  implementing  not  only 
the  letter,  but  the  spirit,  of  the  Act.  This 
memorandum  also  provides  guidance  on  im- 
plementation of  Section  309  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1857  et  seq.). 

2.  Policy.  As  early  as  possible  and  in  all 
cases  prior  to  agency  decision  concerning 
major  action  or  reconunendation  or  a  favor- 
able report  on  legislation  that  slgnlflantly 
affects  the  environment.  Federal  agencies 
will,  in  consultation  with  other  appropriate 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies,  assess  In 
detail  the  potential  environmental  impact 
in  order  that  adverse  effects  are  avoided,  and 
environmental  quality  Is  restored  or  en- 
hanced, to  the  fullest  extent  practicable.  In 
particular,  alternative  actions  that  will  mini- 
mize adverse  Impact  should  be  explored  and 
both  the  long-  and  short-range  implications 
to  man,  bis  physical  and  social  surround- 
ings, and  to  nature,  should  be  evacuated  In 
order  to  avoid  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable undesirable  consequences  for  the 
environment. 

3.  Agency  and  OMB  procedures,  (a)  Pur- 
suant to  section  2(f)  of  Executive  Order 
11514,  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies  have 
been  directed  to  proceed  with  measures  re- 
quired by  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Act.  Con- 
sequently, each  agency  will  establish,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  not  later  than  June  1,  1970  (and, 
by  July  1,  1971  with  respect  to  requirements 
Imposed  by  revisions  in  these  guidelines, 
which  will  apply  to  draft  environmental 
statements  circulated  after  June  30,  1971) 
its  own  formal  procedures  for  (1)  identify- 
ing those  agency  actions  requiring  environ- 
mental statements,  the  appropriate  time 
prior  to  decision  for  the  consultations  re- 
quired by  Section  102(2)  (C) ,  and  the  agency 
review  process  for  which  environmental 
statements  are  to  be  available,  (2)  obtaining 
Information  required  In  their  preparation, 
(3)  designating  the  officials  who  are  to  be 
responsible  for  the  statements,  (4)  consult- 
ing with  and  taking  account  of  the  com- 
ments of  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies,  including  obtaining  the  com- 
ment of  the  Administrator  of  the  ESiviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency,  whether  or  not  an 
environmental  statement  is  prepared,  when 
required  under  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended,  and  section  8  of  these 
guidelines,  and  (6)  meeting  the  requirements 
of  section  2(b)  of  Executive  Order  11514  for 
providing  timely  public  information  on  Fed- 
eral plans  and  programs  with  environmental 
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impact  including  procedures  responsive  to 
section  10  of  these  guidelines.  These  proce- 
dures should  be  consonant  with  the  guide- 
lines contained  herein.  Each  agency  should 
file  seven  (7)  copies  of  all  such  procedures 
with  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
which  will  provide  advice  to  agencies  in  the 
preparation  of  their  procedures  and  guidance 
on  the  application  and  interpretation  of  the 
Council's  guidelines.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  will  assist  in  resolving 
any  question  relating  to  Sec.  309  oX  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  as  amended. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  should  consult, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  if  desired,  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  above  procedures  co  as  to  achieve 
consistency  in  dealing  with  similar  activities 
and  to  assure  effective  coordination  among 
agencies  in  their  review  of  proposed  activi- 
ties. 

(c)  State  and  local  review  of  agency  pro- 
cedures,  regulations,  and  policies  for  the 
the  administration  of  Federal  programs 
of  assistance  to  State  and  local  governments 
will  be  conducted  pursuant  to  procedures 
established  by  the  OfiBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  No.  A-85.  For  agency  pro- 
cedures subject  to  OMB  Circular  No.  A-85 
a  thirty  day  extension  in  the  July  1,  1971 
deadline  set  In  section  3(a)   is  granted. 

(d)  It  Is  Imperative  that  existing  mecha- 
nisms for  obtaining  the  views  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  on  proposed  Federal 
actions  be  utilized  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble In  dealing  with  environmental  matters. 
The  OfHce  of  Management  and  Budget  will 
issue  instructions,  as  necessary,  to  take  full 
advantage  of  existing  mechanisms  (relating 
to  procedures  for  handling  legislation,  prep- 
aration of  budgetary  materials,  new  proce- 
dures, water  resource  and  other  objects, 
etc.). 

4.  Federal  agencies  Included.  Section  102 
( 2 )  ( C )  applies  to  all  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  respect  to  recommen- 
dations or  favorable  reports  on  proposals  for 
(1)  legislation  and  (11)  other  major  Fed- 
eral actions  significantly  affecting  the  quali- 
ty of  the  human  environment.  The  phrase 
"to  the  fullest  extent  possible"  in  Section 
102(2)  (C)  Is  meant  to  make  clear  that  each 
agency  ot  the  Federal  Government  shall 
comply  with  the  requirement  unless  exist- 
ing law  applicable  to  the  agency's  opera- 
tions expressly  prohibits  or  makes  compli- 
ance Impossible.  (Section  105  of  the  Act 
provides  that  "The  policies  and  goals  set 
forth  in  this  Act  are  supplementary  to  those 
set  forth  In  existing  authorizations  of 
Federal  agencies.") 

5.  Actions  Included.  The  following  criteria 
will  be  employed  by  agencies  in  deciding 
whether  a  projHDsed  action  requires  the  prep- 
aration of  an  environmental  statement: 

(a)  "Actions"  include  but  are  not  limit- 
ed to: 

(I)  RecommendatlonB  or  favorable  reports 
relating  to  legislation  including  that  for 
appropriations.  The  requirement  for  follow- 
ing the  Section  102(2)  (C)  procedure  as 
elaborated  In  these  gxiidelines  applies  to 
both  (1)  agency  recommendations  on  their 
own  proposals  for  legislation  and  (11)  agency 
reports  on  legislation  Initiated  elsewhere 
(In  the  latter  case  only  the  agency  which 
has  primary  responsibility  for  the  sub- 
ject matter  Involved  will  prepare  an  en- 
vironmental statement.)  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  will  supplement  these 
general  guidelines  with  specific  Instructions 
relating  to  the  way  in  which  the  Section 
102(2)  (C)  procedure  fits  Into  its  legisla- 
tive clearance  process: 

(II)  Projects  and  continuing  activities: 
Directly  undertaken  by  Federal  agencies; 
Supported   in   whole  or  in   part  through 

Federal  contracts,  grants,  subsidies,  loans, 
or  other  forms  of  funding  assistance; 
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Involving  a  Federal  lease,  permit,  license, 
certificate  or  other  entitlement  for  use; 

(Hi)  Policy,  regulations,  and  procedure- 
making.  ^      „  ^      , 

(b)  The  statutory  clause  "major  Federal 
actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment"  is  to  be  construed 
by  agencies  with  a  view  to  the  overall,  cu- 
mulative impact  of  the  action  proposed  (and 
of  further  actions  contemplated) .  Such  ac- 
tions may  be  localized  in  their  Impact,  but 
If  there  is  potential  that  the  environment 
may  be  significantly  affected,  the  statement 
Is  to  be  prepared.  Proposed  actions  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  which  is  likely  to  be 
highly  controversial  should  be  covered  in 
all  cases.  In  considering  what  constitutes 
major  action  significantly  affecting  the  en- 
vironment, agencies  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  effect  of  many  Federal  decisions  about 
a  project  or  complex  of  projects  can  be  in- 
dividually limited  but  cumulatively  consider- 
able. This  can  occur  when  one  or  more  agen- 
cies over  a  period  of  years  puts  into  a  proj- 
ect individually  minor  but  collectively  ma- 
jor resources,  when  one  decision  Involving 
a  limited  amount  of  money  is  a  precedent  for 
action  in  much  larger  cases  or  represents 
a  decision  In  principle  about  a  future  major 
course  of  action,  or  when  several  Govern- 
ment agencies  individually  make  decisions 
about  partial  aspects  of  a  major  action.  The 
lead  agency  should  prepare  an  environmental 
statement  if  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  a 
cumulatively  significant  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment "from  Federal  action.  "Lead 
agency"  refers  to  the  Federal  agency  which 
has  primary  authority  for  commltttog  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  course  of  action 
with  significant  environmental  Impact.  As 
necessary,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  will  assist  in  resolving  questions  of 
lead  agency  determination. 

(c)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Act  Indicates 
the  broad  range  of  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment to  be  surveyed  in  any  assessment  of 
significant  effect.  The  Act  also  Indicates 
that  adverse  significant  effects  Include  those 
that  degrade  the  quality  of  the  environment, 
curiall  the  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the 
environment,  and  serve  short-term,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  long-term,  environmental 
goals.  Significant  effects  can  also  Include 
actions  which  may  have  both  beneficial  and 
detrimental  effects,  even  if,  on  balance,  the 
agency  believes  that  the  effect  wUl  be  bene- 
fic'.al.  Significant  adverse  effects  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  environment  Include  both 
those  that  directly  affect  human  beings  and 
those  that  indirectly  affect  human  beings 
through  adverse  effects  on  the  environment. 

(d)  Because  of  the  Act's  legislative  history, 
envircnmental  protective  regulatory  activi- 
ties concurred  in  or  taken  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  are  not  deemed 
actions  which  require  the  preparation  of 
environmental  statements  under  Section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  Act. 

6.  Content  of  environmental  statement, 
(a)  The  following  points  are  to  be  covered: 

(t)  A  description  of  the  proposed  action 
including  information  and  technical  data 
adequate  to  permit  a  careful  assessment  of 
environmental  Impact  by  commenting  agen- 
cies. Where  relevant,  maps  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

(ii)  The  probable  Impact  of  the  proposed 
action  on  the  environment,  including  Impact 
on  ecological  systems  such  as  wildlife,  fish 
and  marine  life.  Both  primary  and  second- 
ary slgrUflcant  consequences  for  the  environ- 
ment should  be  Included  in  the  analysis.  For 
example,  the  implications,  if  any,  of  the 
action  for  population  distribution  or  con- 
centration should  be  estimated  and  an  as- 
sessment made  of  the  effect  of  any  possible 
ctiange  in  population  patterns  upon  the  re- 
source base,  including  land  use,  water,  and 
public  services,  of  the  area  in  question. 

(Ill)  Any  probable  adverse  environmental 
eflects  which  cannot   be  avoided    (such   as 
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water  or  air  pollution,  undesirable  land  use 
patterns,  damage  to  life  systems,  urban  con- 
gestion, threats  to  health  or  other  conse- 
quences adverse  to  the  environmental  goals 
set  out  in  Section  101(b)  of  the  Act). 

(Iv)  Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action 
(Section  102(2)(D)  of  the  Act  requires  the 
responsible  agency  to  "study,  develop  and 
describe  appropriate  alternatives  to  recom- 
mended courses  of  action  In  any  proposal 
which  involves  unresolved  conflicts  concern- 
ing alternative  uses  of  available  resources" ) . 
A  rigorous  exploration  and  objective  evalua- 
tion of  alternative  actions  that  might  avoid 
some  or  all  of  the  adverse  environmental 
effects  Is  essential.  Sufficient  analysis  of  such 
alternatives  and  their  costs  and  Impact  on 
the  environment  should  accompany  the  pro- 
posed action  through  the  agency  review 
process  in  order  not  to  foreclose  prema- 
turely options  which  might  have  less  detri- 
mental effects. 

(V)  The  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity.  This  In  essence  requires  the 
agency  to  assess  the  action  for  cumulative 
and  long-term  effects  from  the  perspective 
that  each  generation  Is  trustee  of  the  en- 
vironment for  succeeding  generations. 

(vl)  Any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable 
commitments  of  resources  which  would  be 
Involved  In  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
implemented.  This  requires  the  agency  to 
Identify  the  extent  to  which  the  action  cur- 
tails the  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

(vll)  Where  appropriate,  a  discussion  of 
problems  and  objections  raised  by  other  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  agencies  and  by  private 
organizations  and  Individuals  In  the  review 
process  and  the  disposition  of  the  Issues  In- 
volved. (This  section  may  be  added  at  the 
end  of  the  review  process  in  the  final  text 
of  the  environmental  statement.) 

(b)  With  respect  to  water  quality  aspects 
of  the  proposed  action  which  have  been  pre- 
viously certified  by  the  appropriate  State 
or  Interstate  organization  as  being  In  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  applicable  water 
quality  standards,  the  comment  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  should  also 
be  requested. 

(c)  Each  environmentEil  statement  should 
be  prepared  In  accordance  with  the  precept 
In  Section  102(2)  (A)  of  the  Act  that  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  "utilize 
a  systematic.  Interdisciplinary  approach 
which  win  Insure  the  Integrated  use  of  the 
natural  and  social  sciences  and  the  environ- 
mental design  arts  In  planning  and  decision 
making  which  may  have  an  Impact  on  man's 
environment." 

(d)  Where  an  agency  follows  a  practice 
of  declining  to  favor  an  alternative  until 
public  hearings  have  been  held  on  a  proposed 
action,  a  draft  environmental  statement  may 
be  prepared  and  circulated  Indicating  that 
two  or  more  alternatives  are  under  con- 
sideration. 

(e)  Appendix  1  prescribes  the  form  of  the 
summary  sheet  which  should  accompany 
each  draft  and  final  environmental  state- 
ment. 

7.  Federal  agencies  to  be  consulted  In  con- 
nection with  preparation  of  environmental 
statement.  A  Federal  agency  considering  an 
action  requiring  an  environmental  state- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  (1)  a  draft  environ- 
mental statement  for  which  It  takes  re- 
sponsibllty  or  (11)  comparable  Information 
followed  by  a  hearing  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
should  consult  with,  and  obtain  the  com- 
ment on  the  environmental  Impact  of  the 
action  of.  Federal  agencies  with  Jtirlsdictlon 
by  law  or  special  expertise  with  respect  to 
any  environmental  Impact  Involved.  These 
Federal  agencies  include  components  of  (de- 
pending on  the  aspect  car  aspects  of  the  en- 
vironment) : 
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Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urbau  De- 
velopment. 

Dpartment  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  State. 

Department  of  Transp>ortatlon. 

Atomic  Energ^y  Commission. 

Federal  Power  Commission. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

For  actions  specifically  affecting  the  envi- 
ronment of  their  geographic  Jurisdictions, 
the  following  Federal  and  Federal -State 
agencies  are  also  to  be  consulted : 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission. 

Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission. 

Agencies  seeking  comment  should  deter- 
mine which  one  or  more  of  the  above  listed 
agencies  are  appropriate  to  consult  on  the 
basis  of  the  areas  of  expertise  identified  In 
Appendix  2  to  these  guidelines.  It  is  recom- 
mended (1)  that  the  above  listed  depart- 
ments and  agencies  establish  contact  pK)ints. 
which  often  are  most  appropriately  regional 
offices,  for  providing  comments  on  the  envi- 
ronmental statements  and  (11)  that  depart- 
ments from  which  comment  Is  solicited  co- 
ordinate and  consolidate  the  comments  of 
their  component  entitles.  The  requirement 
In  Section  102(2)  (C)  to  obtain  comment 
from  Federal  agencies  having  Jurisdiction  or 
special  expertise  is  in  addition  to  any  spe- 
cific statutory  obligation  of  any  Federal 
agency  to  coordinate  or  consult  with  any 
other  Federal  or  State  agency.  Agencies  seek- 
ing comment  may  establish  time  limits  of 
not  less  than  thirty  (30)  days  for  reply,  after 
which  it  may  be  presumed,  unless  the  agency 
consulted  requests  a  specified  extension  of 
time,  that  the  agency  consulted  has  no  com- 
ment to  make.  Agencies  seeking  conmient 
should  endeavor  to  comply  with  requests  for 
extensions  of  time  of  up  to  fifteen  ( 15)  days. 

8.  Interim  EPA  procedures  for  Implemen- 
tation of  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended,  (a)  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  as  amended,  provides: 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  re- 
view and  comment  In  writing  on  the  envi- 
ronmental Impact  of  any  matter  relating  to 
duties  and  responsibilities  granted  pursuant 
to  this  Act  or  other  provisions  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator,  contained  in 
any  (1)  legislation  proposed  by  any  Federal 
department  or  agency,  (2)  newly  authorized 
Federal  projects  for  construction  and  any 
major  Federal  agency  action  (other  than  a 
project  for  construction)  to  which  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  Public  Law  91-190  applies,  and 
(3)  proposed  regulations  published  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Such  written  comment  shall  be  made 
public  at  the  conclusion  of  any  such  review. 
"(b)  In  the  event  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  any  such  legislation,  action,  or 
regulation  Is  unsatisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  health  or  welfare  or  environ- 
mental quality,  he  shall  publish  his  deter- 
mination and  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality." 

(b)  Accordingly,  wherever  an  agency  action 
related  to  air  or  water  quality,  noise  abate- 
ment and  control,  p>esticlde  regulation,  solid 
waste  disposal,  radiation  criteria  and  stand- 
ards, or  other  provisions  of  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Is  Involved,  including  his  en- 
forcement authority.  Federal  agencies  are  re- 
quired to  submit  for  review  and  comment  by 
the  Administrator  in  writing:  (I)  proposals 
for  new  Federal  construction  projects  and 
other  major  Federal  agency  actions  to  whlcb 
Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  applies  and  (11)  proposed 
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legislation  and  regulations,  whether  or  ntt 
Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  appUea.  (Actions  requiring 
review  by  the  Administrator  do  not  include 
litigation  or  enforcement  proceedings.)  Tl^e 
Administrator's  comments  shall  constitute 
his  comments  for  the  purposes  of  both  Sec- 
tion 309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  Sectlcto 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environment^ 
Policy  Act.  A  period  of  forty-flve  days  sh^U 
be  allowed  for  such  review.  The  Administra- 
tor's written  comment  shall  be  furnish^ 
to  the  responsible  Federal  department  fcr 
agency,  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  summarized  in  a  notice  P^J- 
Ushed  m  the  Federal  Register.  The  pubBc 
may  obtain  copies  of  such  comment  on  re- 
quest from  the  Envlroimiental  Protection 
Agency.  j 

9.  State  and  local  review.  Where  no  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  held  on  the  proposed 
action  at  which  the  appropriate  State  a^d 
local  review  has  been  invited,  and  where  re- 
view of  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action  by  State  and  local  agencies  au- 
thorized to  develop  and  enforce  envlronme|i- 
tal  standards  Is  relevant,  such  State  ai|d 
local  review  shall  be  provided  as  follows:! 

(a)  For  direct  Federal  development  prqj- 
ects  and  projects  assisted  under  prograi^ 
listed  In  Attachment  D  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Circular  No.  A-95,  rje- 
vlew  of  draft  environmental  statements  ^y 
State  and  local  governments  will  be  through 
procedures  set  forth  under  Part  1  of  Clrculkr 
No.  A-95.  I 

(b)  Where  these  procedures  are  not  ap- 
propriate and  where  a  proposed  action  affedts 
matters  within  their  jurisdiction,  review  of 
the  draft  environmental  statement  on  a  pro- 
poeed  action  by  State  and  local  agencl|es 
authorized  to  develop  and  enforce  envlrofa- 
mental  standards  and  their  comments  on  tpe 
environmental  Impact  of  the  proposed  action 
may  be  obtained  directly  or  by  distributing 
the  draft  environmental  statement  to  t|ie 
appropriate  State,  regional  and  metropoli- 
tan clearinghouses  unless  the  Governor  lof 
the  State  Involved  has  designated  some  othier 
point  for  obtaining  this  review.  J 

10.  Use  of  statements  In  agency  review 
processes;  distribution  to  Oouncll  on  En- 
vironmental Quality;  availability  to  public, 
(a)  Agencies  will  need  to  Identify  at  whitt 
stage  or  stages  of  a  series  of  actions  relating 
to  a  particular  matter  the  envlronmenljal 
statement  procedures  of  this  directive  will 
be  applied.  It  will  often  be  necessary  to  vke 
the  procedures  both  In  the  development  |of 
a  national  program  and  in  the  review  0f 
proposed  projects  within  the  national  pi^o- 
gram.  However,  where  a  grant-in-aid  pito- 
gram  does  not  entail  prior  approval  by 
Federal  agencies  of  specific  projects,  the  vl4w 
of  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  In  the 
legislative  process  may  have  to  suffice.  Ipe 
principle  to  be  applied  Is  to  obtain  views  fpt 
other  agencies  at  the  earUest  feasible  ti4ie 
in  the  development  of  program  and  proj^t 
proposals.  Care  should  be  exercised  so  as  npt 
to  duplicate  the  clearance  process,  but  whfcn 
actions  being  considered  differ  significantly 
from  those  that  have  already  been  reviewed 
purs\iant  to  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Act  ^ 
environmental  statement  should  be  pib- 
vlded.  J 

(b)  Ten  (10)  copies  of  draft  environmental 
statements  (when  prepared),  ten  (10)  copies 
of  all  comments  made  thereon  (to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Council  by  the  entity  making 
comment  at  the  time  comment  is  forwarded 
to  the  responsible  agency),  and  ten  (w) 
copies  of  the  final  text  of  environmental 
statements  (together  with  all  comments  Re- 
ceived thereon  by  the  responsible  agen|cy 
from  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  a|id 
from  private  organizations  and  individual) 
shall  be  supplied  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  (this  will  serve  as  making  e|i- 
vironmental    statements    available    to    the 
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President).  It  is  Important  that  draft  en- 
vironmental statements  be  prepared  and  cir- 
culated for  comment  and  furnished  to  the 
Council  early  enough  In  the  agency  review 
process  before  an  action  Is  taken  In  order  to 
permit  meaningful  consideration  of  the  en- 
vironmental Issues  Involved.  To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  no  administrative 
action  (I.e.  any  proposed  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  agency  other  than  agency  proposals 
for  legislation  to  Congress  or  agency  reports 
on  legislation)  subject  to  Section  102(2)  (C) 
Is  to  be  taken  sooner  than  ninety  (90)  days 
after  a  draft  environmental  statement  has 
been  circulated  for  comment,  furnished  to 
the  Coimcll  and,  except  where  advance  pub- 
lic disclosure  will  result  In  significantly  In- 
creased costs  of  procurement  to  the  Govern- 
ment, made  available  to  the  public  pursuant 
to  these  guidelines;  neither  should  such  ad- 
ministrative action  be  taken  sooner  than 
thirty  (30)  days  after  the  final  text  of  an 
environmental  statement  (together  with 
comments)  has  been  made  available  to  the 
Council  and  the  public.  If  the  final  text  of 
an  environmental  statement  Is  filed  within 
ninety  (90)  days  after  a  draft  statement  has 
been  circulated  for  comment,  furnished  to 
the  Council  and  made  public  pursuant  to 
this  section  of  these  guldellnee,  the  thirty 
(30)  day  period  and  ninety  (90)  day  period 
may  run  concurrently  to  the  extent  that  they 
overlap. 

(c)  With  resi>ect  to  recommendations  or 
reports  on  proposals  for  legislation  to  which 
Section  102(2)  (C)  applies,  the  final  text  of 
the  environmental  statement  and  comments 
thereon  should  be  available  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public  In  support  of  the  proposed 
legislation  or  report.  In  cases  where  the 
scheduling  of  Congressional  hearings  on 
recommendations  or  reports  on  proposals  for 
legislation  which  the  Federal  agency  has  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  does  not  aUow  ade- 
quate time  for  the  completion  of  a  final  text 
of  an  environmental  statement  (together 
with  comments),  a  draft  environmental 
statement  may  be  furnished  to  the  Congress 
and  made  available  to  the  public  pending 
transmittal  of  the  comments  as  received  and 
the  final  text. 

(d)  Where  emergency  circumstances  make 
it  necessary  to  take  an  action  with  significant 
environmental  Impact  without  observing  the 
provisions  of  these  guidelines  concerning 
minimum  periods  for  agency  review  and  ad- 
vance availability  of  environmental  state- 
ments, the  Federal  agency  proposing  to  take 
the  action  should  consult  with  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  about  alternative 
arrangements.  Similarly,  where  there  are 
overriding  considerations  of  expense  to  the 
Government  or  Impaired  program  effective- 
ness, the  responsible  agency  should  consult 
the  Council  concerning  appropriate  modifica- 
tions of  the  minimum  periods 

(e)  In  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  and  Execu- 
tive Order  11514  agencies  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  develop  procedures  to  insure  the 
fullest  practicable  provision  of  timely  public 
Information  and  understanding  of  Federal 
plans  and  programs  with  environmental  Im- 
pact In  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  Inter- 
ested parties.  These  procedures  shall  Include, 
whenever  appropriate,  provision  for  public 
hearings,  and  shall  provide  the  public  with 
relevant  Information,  Including  Information 
on  alternative  courses  of  action.  Agencies 
which  hold  hearings  on  proposed  administra- 
tive actions  or  legislation  should  make  the 
draft  environmental  statement  available  to 
the  public  at  least  fifteen  (16)  days  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  relevant  hearings  except 
where  the  agency  prepares  the  draft  state- 
ment on  the  basis  of  a  hearing  subject  to  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  preceded 
by  adequate  public  notice  and  Information  to 
Identify  the  issues  and  obtain  the  comments 
provded  for  In  Sections  6-9  of  these  guide- 
lines. 
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(f)  The  agency  which  prepared  the  en- 
vironmental statement  Is  responsible  for 
making  the  statement  and  the  comments  re- 
ceived available  to  the  public  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  (5  U.8.C.  sec.  552),  without  regard 
to  the  exclusion  of  Interagency  memoranda 
when  such  memoranda  transmit  comments 
of  Federal  agencies  listed  In  section  7  of 
these  guidelines  upon  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  proposed  actions  subject  to  Sec.  102 
(2)(C). 

(g)  Agency  procedures  prepewed  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  these  guidelines  shall  Imple- 
ment these  public  Information  requirements 
and  shall  Include  arrangements  for  avail- 
ability of  environmental  statements  and 
comments  at  the  head  and  appropriate  re- 
gional offices  of  the  responsible  agency  and 
at  appropriate  State,  regional  and  metro- 
politan clearinghouses  unless  the  Governor 
of  the  State  Involved  designates  some  other 
point  for  receipt  of  this  Information. 

11.  AppUcatlon  of  Section  102(2)  (C)  pro- 
cedure to  existing  projects  and  programs. 
To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  the  Sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  procedure  should  be  applied 
to  further  major  Federal  actions  having  a 
significant  effect  on  the,  environment  even 
though  they  arise  from  projects  or  programs 
Initiated  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Act  on 
January  1,  1970.  Where  it  Is  not  practicable 
to  reassess  the  basic  course  of  action.  It  is 
still  Important  that  further  incremental  ma- 
jor actions  be  shaped  so  as  to  minimize  ad- 
verse environmental  consequences.  It  is  also 
important  In  further  action  that  account 
be  taken  of  environmental  consequences  not 
fuUy  evaluated  at  the  outset  of  the  project 
or  program. 

12.  Supplementary  guidelines,  evaluation 
of  procedures,  (a)  The  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  after  examining  environ- 
mental statements  and  agency  procedures 
with  respect  to  such  statements  wUl  Issue 
such  supplements  to  these  guidelines  as  are 
necessary. 

(b)  Agencies  will  continue  to  assess  their 
experience  In  the  Implementation  of  the 
Section  102(2)  (C)  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
in  conforming  with  these  guidelines  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  by  December  1,  1971.  Such 
reports  should  Include  an  Identification  of 
the  problem  areas  and  suggestions  for  revi- 
sion or  clarification  of  these  guidelines  to 
achieve  effective  coordination  of  views  on 
environmental  aspiects  (and  alternatives, 
where  appropriate)  of  proposed  actions  with- 
out Imposing  unproductive  administrative 
procedures. 

RnssELL  E.  Train, 

Chairman. 

APPENDIX  1 

(Check  one)  (  )  Draft  (  )  Final  Envi- 
ronmental Statement 

Name  of  Responaible  Federal  Agency  (with 
name  of  operating  division  where  appropri- 
ate) 

1.  Name  of  Action.  (Check  one)  (  )  Ad- 
ministrative Action  (     )  Legislative  Action 

2.  Brief  description  of  action  indicating 
what  States  (and  counties)  particularly  af- 
fected. 

3.  Svimmary  of  environmental  Impact  and 
adverse  environmental  effects. 

4.  List  alternatives  considered. 

5.  a.  (For  draft  statements)  List  all  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  agencies  from  which 
comments  have  been  requested. 

b.  (For  final  statements)  List  all  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies  and  other  sources 
from  which  written  comments  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

6.  Dates  draft  statement  and  final  state- 
ment made  available  to  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  public. 

APPENDIX  n 

Federal  agencies  with  jurisdiction  by  law 
or  special  expertise  to  comment  on  various 
types  of  environmental  impacts. 
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Air 
Air  Quality  and  Air  Pollution  Conteol 

Department  of  Agriculture — Forest  Service 
(effects  on  vegetation) . 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects). 

Environmental  Protection  Agency— Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Office. 

Department  of  the  Interior — Bureau  of 
Mines  (fossil  and  gaseous  fuel  combustion); 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  (wild- 
Department  of  Transportation — Assistant 
Secretary  for  Systems  Development  and  Tech- 
nology (auto  emissions);  Coast  Guard  (ves- 
sel emissions ) ;  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion (aircraft  emissions) . 

Weather  Modification 

Department  of  Commerce — National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Department  of  Defense — Department  of  the 
Air  Force. 

Department  of  the  Interior— Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

Energy 

Environmental  Aspects  of  Electric  Energy 
Generation  and  Transmission 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (nuclear 
power) . 

Environmental  Protection  Agency— Water 
Quality  Office;  Air  Pollution  Control  Office. 

Department  of  Agriculture — Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  (rural  areas). 

Department  of  Defense — Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  (hydro-facllltles) . 

FedersU  Power  Commission  (hydro-faclll- 
tles and  transmission  lines). 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (urban  areas). 

Department  of  the  Interior — (facilities  on 
Government  lands) . 

Natural  Gas  Energy  Development, 
Transmission  and  Generation 
Federal   Power   Commission    (natural   gas 
production,  transmission  and  supply) . 

Department  of  the  Interior — Geological 
Survey;  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Hazardous  substances 
Toxic  Materials 

Department  of  Commerce — National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  (Health  aspects). 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Department  of  Agriculture — Agricultural 
Research  Service;  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service. 

Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  the  Interior — Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Pesticides 

Department  of  Agriculture — Agricultxiral 
Research  Service  (biological  controls,  food 
and  fiber  production ) .  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service.  Forest  Service. 

Department  of  Commerce — National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service;  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — Office 
of  Pesticides. 

Department  of  the  Interior — Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  (effects  on  fish 
and  wildlife);  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects) . 

Herbicides 

Department  of  Agriculture — Agricultural 
Heeearch  Service;  Foreet  Service. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — Office 
of  Pesticides. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (Health  aspects) . 

Department  of  the  Interior — Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife;  Bureau  of  Land 
Management;   Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
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Transportation  and  Handling  of  Hazardous 
Ma/terials 
Department  of  Oommerce — ^Maritime  Ad- 
ministration; National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service;  National  Oceanic  and  Atmoepherlc 
Administration  (Impact  on  marine  life). 

Department  of  Defense — Armed  Services 
Explosive  Safety  Board;  Army  Ooipe  of  En- 
gineers  (navigable  waterways). 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare;  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 
(Health  aspects). 

Department  of  Transportation — Federal 
Highway  Administration  Bureau  of  Motor; 
Carrier  Safety;  Coasi;  Guard;  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration;  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration; Assistant  Secretary  for  Sys- 
tems Development  and  Technology;  Office  of 
Hazardous  Materials;  Office  of  Pipeline  Safe- 
ty. 

Envhxvnmemtal  Protection  Agency  (hazard- 
ous subslances). 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (radioactive 
substances ) . 

Larui  Use  and  Management 
Coastal  Areas:   Wetlands,  Eeftuartee,  Water- 
fowl Refugee,  and  Beeches 
Department  of  Agriculture — Foreet  Service. 
Department   of  Commerce — National  Ma- 
rine  Fisheries    Service    (Impact   on    marine 
life);    National    Oceanic    and    Atmospheric 
Admlnlartxatlon  (impact  on  marine  life). 

Departmenit  of  Traneportatlon — Ooest 
Giiard  ( bridges ,  navigation) . 

Department  of  Defense — Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  (beaches,  dredge  and  fill  permlte, 
Refuge  Act  permits) . 

Department  of  the  Interior — Biu-eau  of 
SX>ort  PLsheriee  and  Wildlife;  National  Park 
Service;  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (coaotal 
geology);  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Reca-eatlon 
(beaches). 

Department     of     Agriculture — Soil     Oon- 
eervfttion  Service  (soil  stabUlty,  hydrology). 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — Watwr 
Quality  Office. 

Hletaric    and    Archeologlcal    Sites 
Department  of  the  Interior — National  Parte 
Service. 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (urban  areas) . 

Flood  Plains  and  Watersheds 
Department    of    Agriculture — Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Research  Service;  SoU  Con- 
servation Service;  Forest  Service. 

Department  of  the  Interior— Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation;  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife;  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management;  U.S.  Geological 
Survey. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (urbem  areas). 

Department  of  Defense — Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Mineral  Land  Reclamation 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
Department  of  Agriculture — Forest  Service. 
Department    of    the    Interior — Bureau    of 
Mines;   Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation;   Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife;  Bureau 
of  Land  Management;  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Parks,  Forests,  and  Outdoor  Recreation 

Department  of  Agriculture — ^Forest  Service; 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Department  of  the  Interior — Bureau  of 
Land  Management;  National  Park  Service; 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation;  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdUfe. 

Department  of  Defense — Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (urban  areas) . 
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Soil  and  Plant  Life,  Sedimentation,  Broeion 
and  Hydrologlc  Conditions 

Department  of  Agriculture — Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service;  Agricxiltural  Research  Service; 
Forest  Service. 

Department  of  Defense — Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  (dredging,  aquatic  plants) . 

Department  of  Commerce — National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Department  of  the  Interior — Bureau  of 
Land  Management;  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife;  Geological  Survey;  Biireau  of 
Reclamation. 

NoUe 
Noise  Control  and  Abatement 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects) . 

Department  of  Commerce — National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards. 

Department  of  Transportation — Assistant 
Secretary  for  Systems  Development  and 
Technology;  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
(Office  of  Noise  Abatement) . 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  (Office 
of  Noise). 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (urban  land  use  aspects,  building 
materials  standards). 

Physiological  health  and  /lunuzn  well  being 
Chemical  Contamination  of  Food  Producta 

Department  of  Agriculture — Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service. 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects) . 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — Office 
of  Pesticides  (economic  poisons). 

Food  Additives  and  Food  Sanitation 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects) . 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — Office 
of  Pesticides  (economic  poisons,  e.g.,  pesti- 
cide residues) . 

Department  of  Agriculture — Consumer 
Marketing  Service  (meat  and  poultry 
products) . 

Microbiological  Contamination 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects). 

Radiation  and  Radiological  Health 

Department  of  Commerce — National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — Office 
of  Radiation. 

Department  of  the  Interior — Bureau  of 
Mines  (uranium  mines) . 

Sanitation  and  Waste  Systems 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare— (Health  aspects). 

Department  of  Defense — Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — Solid 
Waste  Office,  Water  Quality  Office. 

Department  of  Transportation — U.S.  Coast 
Guard  (ship  sanitation) . 

Department  of  the  Interior — Bureau  of 
Mines  (nuneral  waste  and  recycling,  mine 
acid  wastes,  urban  solid  wastes);  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  (solid  wastes  on  public 
lands) ;  Office  of  Saline  Water  (deminerallza- 
tion  of  liquid  wastes) . 

Shellfish  Sanitation 

Department  of  Commerce — National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service;  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration. 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  (Health  aspects) . 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — Office 
of  Water  Quality. 

Transport  ation 
Air  QuaUty 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — ^Alr 
Pollution  Control  Office. 

Department  of  Transportation — Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 
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Department  of  the  Interior — Bureau  (f 
Outdoor  Recreation;  Bureau  of  Sport  Plsi  - 
erles  and  WlldUf  e.  I 

Department        of        Commerce — Natloni  A 
Oceanic    and    Atmospheric    Admlnlstratlo  Q 
(meteorological  conditions). 
Water  Quality 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — Offl<e 
of  Water  Quality. 

Department  of  the  Interior — Bureau  df 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Department  of  Commerce — Natloni  il 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admlnlstratlc  n 
(Impact  on  marine  life  and  ocean  monltoi- 

ing)- 
Department  of  Defense — Army  Corps  of  Ei  i- 

glneers. 

Department  of  Transportation — Coa  it 
Ouard. 

Urban 

Congestion  In  Urban  Areas.  Housing  and 
Building  Displacement 

Department  of  Transportation — Urba  n 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  ;Pedera 
Highway  Administration. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Di- 
velopment. 

Department    of    the    Interior — Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation. 
Environmental  Effects  With  Special  Impac  ; 
In  Low-Income  Neighborhoods 

Department  of  the  Interior — National  Pa)  k 
Service. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Deve  1- 
opment  (urban  areas) . 

Department  of  Commerce  (economic  de- 
velopment areas)  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

Department  of  Transportation — Urb)  ,n 
Mass  Transportation  Administration. 

Rodent  Control 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects) . 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develo;  )- 
ment  (urban  areas) . 

Urban  Planning 

Department  of  Transportation — Pedei  al 
Highway  Administration. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Eb- 
velopment. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Department  of  the  Interior — Geological 
Sxirvey;  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

EJepartment  of  Commerce — Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

Water 
Water  Quality  and  Water  Pollution  Oontiol 

Department  of  Agriculture — Soil  Coa- 
servatlon  Service;    Forest  Service. 

Department  of  the  Interior — Bureau  of 
Reclamation;  Bureau  of  Land  Managemer  t; 
Bureau  of  Sporte  Fisheries  and  Wildlife;  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation;  Geological  Bvt- 
yey;  Office  of  Saline  Water. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — Wa1er 
Quality  Office. 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wid- 
fare  (Health  aspects). 

Department  of  Defense — Army  Corps  of 
Engineers;  Department  of  the  Navy  (slip 
pollution  control). 

Department  of  Transportation — Co*  at 
Ouard  (oil  spills,  ship  sanitation). 

Department  of  Commerce — National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospherlo  Administration. 
Marine  Pollution 

Department  of  Commerce — National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospherlo  Administration. 

Department  of  Transportation — Coi  ist 
Guard. 

Department  of  Defense — Army  Corps  of 
Engineers;  Office  of  Oceanographer  of  the 
Navy. 
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River  and  Canal  Regulation  and  Stream 
Channelization 

Department  of  Agriculture — Soil  Conser- 
vation Service. 

Department  of  Defense — Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

De|>artment  of  the  Interior — Bureau  of 
Reclamation;  Geological  Survey;  Bureau  of 
Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Department  of  Transportation — Coast 
Guard. 

Wildlife 

Envlrorunental  Protection  Agency. 

Department  of  Agriculture — Forest  Serv- 
ice; Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Department  of  the  Interior — Bureau  of 
Sport  F*lsherles  and  Wildlife;  Bureau  of  Land 
Management;  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

APPENDIX  3 

Federal  agency  offices  for  receiving  and  co- 
ordinating comments  upon  environmental 
Impact  statements : 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion— Robert  Otirvey,  Executive  Director, 
Suite  618,  801  19th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006,  343-8607. 

Department  of  Agriculture — Dr.  T.  C.  Byer- 
ly,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Washington,  D.C. 
20260,  388-7803. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission — Or- 
vUle  H.  Lerch,  Alternate  Federal  Co-Chalr- 
man,  1666  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20235.  967-4103. 

Department  of  the  Army  (Corps  of  Engi- 
neers)— Colonel  J.  B.  Newman,  Executive 
Director  of  Civil  Works,  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Washington.  D.C.  20314,  693- 
7168. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission — For  Non- 
Regulatory  Matters:  Joseph  J.  DlNunno,  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20545,  973-5391. 

For  Regulatory  Matters:  Christopher  L. 
Henderson,  Assistant  Director  of  Regulation, 
Washington,  D.C.  20545,  973-7531. 

Department  of  Commerce — Dr.  Sydney  R. 
Galler,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  En- 
vironmental Affairs,  Washington,  D.C.  20230, 
967-4335. 

Department  of  Defense — Dr.  Louis  M. 
Rousselot,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Defense 
(Health  and  Environment),  Room  3E172. 
The  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C.  20301,  697- 
2111. 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission — W. 
Brlnton  Whltall,  Secretary,  P.O.  Box  360, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  08603,  609-883-9500. 

EnvlronmentU  Protection  Agency — Charles 
Fabrlkant.  Director  of  Impact  Statements 
Office,  1626  K  Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20460,  632-7719. 

Federal  Power  Commission — Frederick  H. 
Warren,  Commission's  Advisory  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  441  G  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20426,  386-6084. 

General  Services  Administration — Rod 
Kreger,  Deputy  Administrator,  General  Serv- 
ices Adminlstratlon-AD,  Washington,  D.C, 
20405.  343-6077. 

Alternate  Contact:  Aaron  Woloshln,  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  Gen- 
eral Services  Admlnlstratlon-ADF,  343-4161. 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare— Roger  O.  Egeberg,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Science  Affairs,  HEW  North 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.C.  20202,  963-4254. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment ' — Charles  Orlebeke,  Deputy  Un- 
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der  Secretary,  451  7th  Street,  S.W.,  Washing, 
ton,  D.C,  20410,  755-6960;  Alternate  Contact: 
George  Wright,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary,  755-8192. 

James  J.  Barry,  Regional  Administrator  I, 
Attn:  Environmental  Clearance  Officer, 
Room  405,  John  P.  Kennedy  Federal  Build- 
ing, Boston,  MA  02203,  617-223-4066. 

S.  William  Green,  Regional  Admimstrator 

II,  Attn :  Environmental  Clearance  Officer,  26 
Federal  Plaza,,  New  York,  NY  10007,  213- 
264r-8068. 

Warren  P.  Phelan,  Regional  Administrator 

III,  Attn:  Environmental  Clearance  Officer, 
Curtis  BiUldlng,  Sixth  and  Walnut  Street, 
PhUadelphia.  PA   19106,  215-597-2560. 

Edward  H.  Baxter,  Regional  Administrator 

IV,  Attn:  Environmental  Clearance  Officer, 
Peachtree-Seventh  Building,  Atlanta,  GA 
30323,  404-526-5585. 

George  Vavoulls,  Regional   Administrator 

V,  Attn:  Environmental  Clearance  Officer, 
360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL 
60601,  312-353-5680. 

Richard  L.  Morgan,  Regional  Administrator 

VI,  Attn:  Environmental  Clearance  Officer, 
Federal  Office  Building,  819  Taylor  Street, 
Forth  Worth,  TX  76102,  817-334-2867. 

Harry  T.  Morley,  Jr.,  Regional  Administra- 
tor Vn,  Attn:  Environmental  Clearance  Of- 
fleer,  911  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64106,  816-374-2661. 

Robert  C  Rosenheim,  Regional  Adminis- 
trator VIII,  Attn:  Environmental  Clearance 
Officer,  Samsonlte  Building,  1051  South 
Broadway,  Denver,  CO  80209,  303-837-4061. 

Robert  H.   Balda,  Regional   Administrator 

IX,  Attn:  Environmental  Clearance  Officer, 
450  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  Post  Office  Box 
36003,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102,  415-556-4752. 

Oscar  P.  Pederson,  Regional  Administrator 

X,  Attn:  Environmental  Clearance  Officer, 
Room  226,  Arcade  Plaza  Building,  Seattle, 
WA  98101,  206-583-5415. 

Department  of  the  Interior — Jack  O.  Hor- 
ton.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pro- 
grams,  Washington.  D.C.  20240,  343-6181. 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission — 
Charles  H.  Conrad,  Executive  Director,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20576,  382-1163. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — Prank 
Carluccl.  Director,  1200  19th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C  20506.  254-6000. 

Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission— 
Alan  J.  Summerville,  Water  Resources  Co- 
ordinator, Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources, 105  S.  Office  Building.  Harrlsburg, 
Pennsylvania  17120,  717-787-2315. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority — Dr.  Francis 
Gartrell.  Director  of  Environmental  Research 
and  Development,  720  Edney  Building,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee  37401,  615-755-20002. 

Department  of  Transportation — Herbert 
F.  DeSimone.  Assistant  Secretary  for  En- 
vironment and  Urban  Systems,  Washington, 
D.C.  20590,  426-4563. 

Department  of  Treasury — Richard  E.  Sll- 
tor.  Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Tax  Analy- 
sis, Washington,  D.C.  20220,  964-2797. 

Department  of  State — Christian  Herter 
Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
Environmental  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 
20520,  632-7964. 


1  Contact  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  with 
regard  to  environmental  Impacts  of  legis- 
lation, policy  statements,  program  regula- 
tions and  procedures  and  precedent-making 
project  decisions.  Por  all  other  HUD  consul- 
tation, contact  the  HUD  Regional  Admini- 
strator In  whose  jurisdiction  the  project  lies, 
as  follows : 


SERENDIPITY  IN  WASHINGTON 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOUTH    CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1971 
Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  insert  into  the  Record  the  following 
editorial   from   WSPA-TV   of   Spartan- 
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burg.  S.C,  on  April  12,  1971.  It  describes 
the  pleasurable— and  pleasure-giving— 
antics  of  the  Dorman  High  School  chorus 
of  Spartanburg,  S.C,  when  they  jour- 
neyed to  our  Nation's  Capital.  Those  who 
conceive  of  our  Nation's  young  people  as 
a  motley  collection  of  shouters  and  trou- 
blemakers should  receive  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise from  reading  this  account  of  what 
the  Dorman  High  School  chorus  did  with 
their  free  time  in  Washington.  For  my- 
self, I  think  this  little  incident  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  our  country. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WSPA  EDrroRiAL 

The  ancient  king  of  Serendlp  once  sent  his 
three  sons  out  to  see  the  world.  They  en- 
countered so  many  unexpected  pleasures  that 
a  word  has  been  coined  to  describe  such 
pleasures.  It  is  "serendipity." 

Last  month  130  members  of  the  Dorman 
High  School  chorus  set  out  to  see  the  world 
that  is  Valley  Forge  and  Washington.  They 
had  a  full  five  days.  They  sang  at  Valley 
Forge  and  had  a  song  recorded  to  be  sent 
to  prisoners  of  war.  They  sang  at  the  Senate 
Office  Building.  They  sang  before  the  South 
Carolina  delegation  at  a  reception.  They  saw 
My  Fair  Lady.  They  visited  the  Capitol.  Mt. 
Vernon,  Arlington,  the  Smithsonian,  and  the 
White  House.  They  attended  church  at 
Annapolis. 

But  it  was  a  bit  of  serendipity  that  hap- 
pened to  them  on  Sunday  night  that  this 
editorial  Is  about.  They  had  been  told  to  stay 
in  their  rooms  and  not  roam  up  and  down 
the  halls.  But,  as  one  of  them  said  to  us,  "We 
wanted  to  be  together."  So  someone  asked 
the  manager  of  the  Harrington  Hotel,  where 
they  were  staying.  If  they  could  sit  in  the 
lobby.  He  said  yes.  And  so  nearly  all  of  them 
went  down  and  sat  on  the  floor.  Pretty 
scon  they  began  to  sing  softly.  When 
the  telephone  at  the  desk  would  ring, 
someone  would  whistle,  the  music  would 
stop,  but  as  soon  as  the  telephone  conversa- 
tion was  over  the  singing  went  on.  It  went  on 
with  various  small  Interruptions  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  three  hours.  A  well-dressed  good 
naiured  stranger  on  the  sunny  side  of  middle 
age  soon  joined  in  the  singing.  As  one  chorus 
member  said,  "She  knew  all  the  songs  we 
sang.  An  old  man  sent  word  for  them 
to  sing  "On  Top  Of  Old  Smokey." 
They  laughed  and  tried  to  sing  it 
but  didn't  know  many  of  the  words.  Then 
the  "sunny  side  of  middle  age"  got  up  and 
led  them  In  the  singing.  Someone  had  a  gui- 
tar and  there  was  a  tambourine,  and  Helen — 
that  was  the  lady's  name — sang  "Your  Cheat- 
in'  Heart"  country  style  to  guitar  accompani- 
ment. Toward  the  end,  one  of  the  girls  said, 
"She  knows  all  our  songs.  Let's  make  her  an 
honorary  member  of  the  chorus."  And  it  was 
done  to  applause.  The  next  day,  they  sang  at 
the  Senate  Rotunda.  And  who  do  you  sup- 
pose wys  there?  Helen,  of  course. 

We  dedicate  this  editorial  to  an  old  man 
who  wanted  the  young  people  to  sing  "On 
Top  Of  Old  Smokey".  to  Helen,  the  newest 
honorary  member  of  the  Dorman  High  School 
Chorus  who  was  the  life  of  the  party,  to  a 
kindly  manager  at  the  Harrington  Hotel  who 
made  the  young  people  welcome  In  his  lobby. 

But  most  of  all  we  dedicate  it  to  the  130 
princes  and  princesses  of  Serendlp  who 
helped  to  create  their  own  serendipity  that 
night.  It  Is  a  night  they  will  not  soon  forget 
because  as  one  of  them  said,  "This  was  some- 
thing we  did  together,  something  we  wanted 
to  do.  Besides,  I  think  It  pleased  Miss  Gos- 
nell." 

After  all,  why  shouldn't  she  be  pleased? 
They  were  acting  with  the  grace  and  charm 
wlilch  is  young  people  at  their  best.  And  she 
had  trained  them  that  way. 
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WATSON       CREATES 
FESSION— PLANNED 
LIGHTma 


NEW      PRO- 
ESTHETIC 
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more  new  Job  opportunities  in  America — 
let  us  encourage  better  ecology — and  we 
will  have  a  stronger  future  in  the 
seventies. 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  now  concern  ourselves  with  steps 
our  Government  should  take  toward 
achieving  full  employment,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  note  the  imaginative  thinking  of 
John  Watson,  of  Dallas,  Tex.  He  has,  by 
exercising  choice  under  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  developed  a  profitable  smd 
challenging  business  for  himself.  And, 
thereby,  has  created  17  new  jobs — slots 
that  never  before  existed — and  an  ap- 
proximate annual  payroll  of  $170,000 
benefiting  his  employees  and  com- 
munity. 

All  of  this  Watson  has  done  through 
initiative  and  hard  work,  asking  help 
from  no  one.  And  contrary  to  popular 
practice,  he  used  no  grants-in-aid,  no 
Government  loan  giiarantees,  and  no 
subsidies. 

In  the  Southwest  with  our  long  sum- 
mers and  mild  short  winters,  many  resi- 
dents have  discovered  the  fun  of  a  gar- 
den and  enjoying  the  outdoor  life.  Now 
thiinks  to  John  Watson,  the  leader  In  a 
field  in  which  he  pioneered  and  helped 
to  create,  landscape  illumination,  people 
are  discovering  that  their  activity  does 
not  have  to  stop  at  sundown.  And  in  ad- 
dition to  being  fimctional,  hghting  their 
yard  or  garden  can  be  beautifying. 

Watson,  starting  with  nothing  more 
than  an  idea  has  single-handedly  opened 
a  new  field  of  business,  and  has  devel- 
oped a  flourishing  exciting  enterprise  for 
himself.  In  fact,  he  has  often  more  busi- 
ness than  he  can  comfortably  handle. 
Our  local  power  comany  will  give  light- 
ing advice  free — but  homeowners  are  de- 
lighted to  pay  him  for  his  superior  and 
creative  creation. 

Watson  has  requests  from  all  over  the 
world — South  America,  Australia,  and 
Europe  to  work  on  private  and  public 
projects,  and  he  is  now  internationally 
acclaimed  as  a  lighting  consultant.  His 
work  includes,  lighting  New  York's  Em- 
pire State  Building,  Six  Flags  Over 
Texas,  the  lush,  tropical  enclosed  patios 
of  numerous  Mexican  hotels  and  him- 
dreds  of  private  gardens  in  the  Dallas 
area.  Watson  insists  on  personally  su- 
pervising all  of  the  work  himself,  down 
to  the  exact  placement  of  each  light 
fixture. 

John  Watson  is  truly  an  artist  in  his 
work  and  concerns  himself  with  much 
more  than  just  hghting  the  subject  he 
works  with.  He  practices  what  he  calls 
planned  esthetic  lighting.  That  is, 
lighting  planned  to  be  both  functional 
and  interpretive.  For  Watson  the  illumi- 
nation is  always  secondary  to  the  subject 
and  its  place  in  the  total  scene. 

The  pessimists  and  bearers  of  gloom  in 
this  coimtry  who  would  argue  that  cre- 
ativity no  longer  exists  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  Let  us  create 


BENCH  AND  BAR  HAIL  DAVID 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Cleveland  is  most  fortunate  to  have 
a  man  of  such  rare  dedication  and  wis- 
dom as  Herman  H.  David. 

Mr.  David  is  a  long-time  personal 
friend,  a  man  I  respect  for  his  Judgment 
and  loyalty  to  the  legal  profession  in 
Cleveland.  For  31  of  his  80  years  Mr. 
David  has  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
Cleveland  Bar  Association,  until  his  re- 
tirement last  year.  He  has  practiced  law 
nearly  50  years. 

Recently  he  was  honored  by  the  Cleve- 
land Bar  Association  at  its  armual  old- 
timers'  limcheon.  In  accepting  the  trib- 
utes of  his  fellow  attorneys,  David  said: 

I  have  given  almoet  half  my  lifetime  to 
serving  the  bar  association,  and  wish  that  I 
had  started  earlier  so  I  could  have  given 
more  time. 

The  following  article  describing  the 
limcheon  ceremonies  appeared  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  on  April  15: 

Bench  and  Bar  Hah.  DAvm 

More  than  1,000  lawyers  and  Judges  gath- 
ered in  Hotel  Sheraton-Cleveland  yesterday 
to  honor  Herman  H.  David,  80,  who  resigned 
last  year  after  31  years  as  treasurer  of  the 
Cleveland  Bar  Association. 

The  occasion  was  the  association's  yearly 
oldtlmers'  luncheon.  Besides  David,  who  has 
been  a  lawyer  since  1923,  another  18 
lavryers  were  honored  for  completing  60  years 
of  legal  practice. 

Presented  a  plaque  commemorating  his 
long  service  to  the  association,  David,  in  a 
voice  chocked  with  emotion,  told  his  fellow 
lawyers  that  "I  have  given  almost  half  my 
lifetime  to  serving  the  bar  association,  and 
wish  that  I  had  started  earlier  so  I  could 
have  given  more  time." 

He  recalled  that  when  he  became  treas- 
urer in  1939  the  association  had  a  balance 
of  $3,500  while  recently  the  budget  has  been 
in  six  figures. 

David,  born  In  Youngstown,  was  graduated 
from  West  High  School  here  in  1908.  He  was 
widely  known  In  his  younger  years  as  a 
championship  baseball  and  basketball  play- 
er, coach  and  manager,  was  one  of  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  Cleveland  Amateur  BasketbaU 
Association,  was  the  group's  first  vice  presi- 
dent and  xiltimately  held  every  office  In  the 
organization. 

He  attended  the  old  John  MarshaU  law 
school  of  Ohio  Northern  University  while 
working  for  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad  as  a  clainM  agent. 

Lawyers  honored  for  50  years  in  the  pro- 
fession included  William  H.  Bemls,  Joseph 
H.  Crowley,  D.  C  Demorbue,  Karl  T.  Fish, 
Jerome  M.  Priedlander,  Suggs  I.  Garber, 
Victor  Godfrle,  Frank  Harrison,  David  R. 
Hertz,  Eben  H.  Jones.  Albert  O.  Levlne,  Archie 
M.  Marks,  Sylvester  Marx,  Dennis  J.  McGuire, 
Fred  J.  Perkins,  Alfred  L  Soltz,  Frances  Tet- 
lak  and  Mary  K.  Wolf. 
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YOUNG  DEMOCRATS— POLITICS   I^ 
THE  MEANS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  23.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  values 
of  our  young  people  of  today  constitute 
an  acute  controversial  issue.  Many  tim^s 
communications  between  the  generations 
is  clouded  by  misapplied  rhetoric,  conf  ui  - 
Ing  s3mibolic  language,  emotional  overr<  - 
actions,  and  all  too  often  no  communica- 
tion at  all.  , 
Today  I  submit  to  the  House  an  ac  - 
dress  prepared  and  written  by  Duke  Wi 
Hams  and  John  Vitalis.  Both  young  me  a 
are  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Fee 
erated  Young  Democrats. 

The  address  follows: 
"YoTTNG  Democrats — PoLmcs  is  rrtE 
Means" — Opening  Address  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  THE  San  Francisco  Fedeeat^d 
Young  Democrats 

Pericles  (404  B.C.):  "A  citizen  does  nfct 
neglect  his  state  because  he  takes  care  i>t 
his  own  household;  even  those  of  us  who  a  -e 
engaged  in  business  have  a  very  fair  idna 
of  politics.  We  regard  a  man  who  takes  no 
Interest  In  public  affairs  not  as  harmless.  V^e 
do  not  say  that  such  a  man  'minds  his  ov  n 
business.'  Rather,  we  say  that  he  has  no  bual' 
ness  at  all."  .  .  .  "We  regard  him  as  a  useless 
citizen  who  takes  no  part  In  public  affaln . 

Young  Democrats!  Politics  Is  the  meaiis. 
The  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  dispense 
with  our  petty  Idlosyncracles  and  bangui  8. 
we  must  get  down  to  business  and  get  som  »■ 
thing  done.  We  must  finally  come  to  recog- 
nize our  commonality  as  human  belnjs. 
Through  the  wonders  of  modern  science  ire 
have  penetrated  the  forbidden  spheres  sf 
outer  space,  reaching  as  far  to  achieve  the 
moon  and  splitting  an  atom.  Politically,  i?e 
must  now  begin  to  reach  ourselves.  We  are 
km  the  brink  of  a  new  era  In  the  history  pf 
man's  time. 

Wfiat  i3  politics?  Politics  Is  a  system  of  pef-- 
slstent  patterns  of  human  relationships  thftt 
Involve,  to  a  significant  extent,  power,  rule, 
or  authority.  A  political  party  may  be  dp- 
&ned  as  an  agency  for  the  organization  bf 
political  power  characterized  by  exclusivay 
political  fvmctions.  by  a  stable  structure  a^d 
inclusive  membership,  and  by  the  ability  to 
dominate  the  contesting  of  elections. 

A  stable  and  inclusive  organization  alBo 
marks  the  political  party.  It  is  stable  in  that 
It  persists  beyond  the  single  cause  or  the 
single  election.  It  acquires  traditions,  cji- 
entele^  and  ideologies  that  live  on  beyond 
the  Seetlng  policy  Issues  or  mortal  m«n. 
Given  this  st&blllty  it  may  become  a  symbol, 
a  focus  of  loyalty,  and  a  point  of  orientation 
for  Its  public.  The  party  is  Inclusive  in  tne 
sense  that  it  appeals  for  and  welcomes  niw 
adherents  to  its  goals,  Its  candidates,  and  its 
symbols.  I 

There  would  be  small  need  for  a  polltl^l 
system  If  there  were  unanimity  among  peodle 
about  their  goals  and  the  means  for  reaching 
them.  Any  one  person  could  voice  the  wisljes 
of  the  group  and  it  would  receive  Immediiite 
assent.  The  state  and  its  subsystems  ex  st 
because  people  are  neither  homogeneous  nor 
neatly  complementary  with  respect  to  thidr 
roles,  their  interests,  their  perceptions,  aid 
their  values  Homogeneity  of  interests  aid 
goals  are  not  enough  to  make  for  automatic 
solutions  of  problems. 
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The  reason  why  a  political  system  emerges 
in  a  society  at  all— that  is,  why  men  engage 
in  political  activity — is  that  demands  are 
being  made  by  persons  or  groups  in  the  so- 
ciety that  cannot  all  be  fully  satisfied.  In 
all  societies  one  fact  dominates  political  life : 
scarcity  prevails  with  regard  to  most  of  the 
valued  things.  Only  where  wants  require 
some  special  organized  effort  on  the  part  of 
society  to  settle  them  authoritatively  we 
must  say  that  they  have  become  inputs  of  the 
political  system. 

The  San  Francisco  Federated  Young  Dem- 
ocrats Is  a  "political  organization"  whose 
purpose  is  to  endeavor  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  Influence  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  particularly  among  the  younger  citi- 
zens of  California  by  developing  leadership, 
increasing  party  responsibility,  maintaining 
and  promoting  harmony  within  party  ranks. 
Our  Job,  from  time  to  time,  is  to  uphold  and 
effect  leadership.  As  a  political  organization, 
we  are  and  must  remain  dedicated  to  the 
Democratic  process  as  the  means  by  which 
every  citizen  moving  and  breathing  must 
express  himself  in  a  free  and  fulfilling  en- 
vironment, an  environment  truly  reflective 
of  ourselves  and  where  we  want  to  be.  Unity 
of  spirit,  Interest  and  concern  are  the  human 
qualities  of  character  which  strengthen  each 
of  us  as  Individuals  and,  in  turn,  enable  us 
to  help  each  other  in  achieving  higher  reali- 
ties and  newer  possibilities. 

It  is  in  thU  capacity  that  the  Young  Dem- 
ocrats can  act  as  "brokers"  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  organization  primarily  consti- 
tuted of  young  and  politically  active  people 
with  a  liberal  orientation  toward  politics. 
Many  of  these  people  have  participated  In 
various  Ideological  causes  which,  In  turn, 
have  enabled  them  to  Interpret  and  artic- 
ulate these  ideological  causes  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  leadership  through  the  party 
candidates  that  are  willing  to  listen,  and 
there  are  many  candidates  these  days  who 
are  now  willing  to  listen.  Political  flgures 
have  the  necessary  resources  to  utilize  these 
ideological  Issues  into  a  purpose  for  conduct- 
ing a  winning,  issue-oriented  campaign. 

The  most  dreaded  time  has  flnally  arrived, 
the  time  when  we  csmnot  deny  the  ultimate 
hard  social  Judgments  we  mxist  make.  We 
must  act  in  order  to  maintain  a  government 
"of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people."  The  question  therefore  arises  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are,  as  individuals,  ca- 
pable of  politically  effecting  positive  change 
within  our  government.  What  we  have  been, 
are,  and  to  become  Is  to  be  determined  by 
us  through  the  wise  and  thoroughly  seasoned 
experience  of  our  elder  and  senior  citizens. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  youth  of  our 
country  to  show  that  compared  to  the  youth 
of  foreign  nations,  we  too  are  on  the  rise  and 
busily  getting  Involved  in  the  determining 
of  the  various  stances,  poses,  and  postures  we 
will  asBimie  In  life.  The  choice  should  always 
be  ours  as  dedicated  Democratic  citizens  at 
the  State. 

Renown  political  author,  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
viUe,  feared  that  social  conflict  would  dis- 
apijear  because  there  would  be  only  one 
center  of  power — the  state — which  no  other 
group  would  be  strong  enough  to  oppose. 
There  would  be  no  more  political  competi- 
tion because  there  would  be  no  social  basis 
to  sustain  it.  He  also  feared  that  consensus 
as  well  would  be  undermined  in  the  mass 
society.  The  atomised  Individual,  left  alone 
without  membership  In  a  politically  signifi- 
cant social  unit,  would  lack  suflBclent  inter- 
est to  participate  in  politics  or  even  simply 
to  accept  the  regime.  Politics  would  not  only 
be  hopeless  but  meaningless.  Apathy  under- 
mines consensus,  and  apathy  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  masses  toward  the  state  which 
Tocqueville  saw  as  the  outctxne  of  an  Indus- 
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trial  bureaucratic  society.  Moreover,  politi- 
cal apathy  In  our  society  tends  to  be  great- 
est among  the  groups  most  poorly  integrated 
Into  the  reward  structure  of  the  society,  i.e., 
minorities,  unemployed,  and  the  econom- 
ically underprivileged. 

Pluralistic  democracy  Is  not  enough.  Other 
organizational  structures  should  also  follow 
democratic  forms.  By  democratic  forms, 
leaders  do  not  Just  merely  consult  their  fol- 
lowers but  the  source  of  legislative  power  Is 
vested  In  the  rank-and-file  membership. 
Thus  the  leadership  of  professional  societies, 
labor  xinions,  and  the  educational  institu- 
tions should  validate  their  positions  by  a 
vote  of  of  the  members  and  by  referenda  on 
new  policies.  To  arrive  at  any  semblance  of 
consensiis,  one  has  to  take  Into  account  the 
alms,  purposes,  and  the  types  of  organiza- 
tions that  exist  and  function  in  American  so- 
ciety. On  one  hand,  there  exist  the  tradi- 
tional political  parties  whose  ideologies  have 
never  been  clearly  defined.  Political  parties, 
in  essense,  are  interested  primarily  In  win- 
ning elections.  However,  Issues  do  material- 
ize mainly  from  the  smaller  and  more  con- 
troversial political  parties  and  militant  or- 
ganizations of  young  people  coalesced  to- 
gether for  some  common  Ideological  purpose, 
such  as  the  Issues  Involving  foreign  policy 
and  our  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia,  ecol- 
ogy, education,  civil  rights,  etc.  It  is  In  this 
capacity  that  the  political  party,  as  a  broker, 
can  pick  up  these  Important  Issues  and  pre- 
sent them  to  the  prospective  voting  constit- 
uency, Issues  which,  otherwise,  could  not  be 
artlcvUated  on  a  wide  range  political  basis 
except  through  the  media  of  the  smaller  po- 
litical organizations  which  exist  primarily 
for  the  purposes  of  articulating  Issues  and 
running  candidates  who  will  present  these 
Issues  on  the  political  for\un. 

While  empirical  evidence  suggests  that 
moet  Americans  feel  tmquallfled  to  advise 
their  leaders,  a  basic  tenet  of  political  phil- 
osophy is  that  every  citizen  Is  not  only  qual- 
ified but  obligated  to  advise  the  leadership  If 
he  feels  so  moved.  This  has  produced  a  sig- 
nificant ritual  wherein  the  citizen  is  always 
welcome  to  make  his  views  known  to  the 
politicians,  and  the  politicians — whether  In 
office  or  not,  and  whether  they  hear  anything 
or  not — are  expected  to  listen  attentively. 
From  the  point  of  view  oT  socialization,  the 
assumptions  underlying  this  ritual  are,  first, 
that  citizens  have  the  capacity  to  teach 
something  to  politicians  and,  second,  the 
politicians  are  eager  and  rapid  learners. 

Learning  by  politicians  U  best  facilitated 
by  the  heterogeneity  of  groups  In  his  con- 
stituency and  the  competitiveness  of  Its  poli- 
cies. Very  little  political  learning  goes  on  in 
one-party  constituencies.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  politician  who  has  to  campaign  vigor- 
ously and  build  winning  coalitions  out  of 
these  diverse  elements  is  likely  to  be  sensi- 
tive in  his  perceptions,  eager  for  new  Infor- 
mation, flexible  In  his  attitudes,  cautious  In 
his  opinions,  and  adaptive  In  his  self-social- 
ization. The  American  ideology  tends  to  pre- 
fer the  latter  "learning  situation." 

We,  as  young  Americans,  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  age  and  our  times.  But  what  Is 
the  challenge?  It  is  precisely  our  need  and 
duty  to  be  free  to  constructively  criticize  our 
nation  for  its  open-faced  weakness  or  humbly 
praising  our  nation  for  Its  hidden  strength. 
We  must  believe  that  we  can  make  America 
a  more  beautiful  country  by  politically 
pointing  out  Its  defects  and  by  trying  to 
correct  these  defects,  wherever  they  may  be. 
As  we  become  seasoned  in  wars,  experience 
wlU  dictate  the  qualities  of  poUtlcal  leader- 
ship needed,  but  only  if  we  act  now;  start 
now  to  truly  build  the  social  and  moral 
values  which  older  generations  of  Americana 
have  told  us  have  no  place  In  politics. 
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WHITE     HOUSE     CONFERENCE     ON 
YOUTH— PRESSURE  FROM  BELOW 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  reports,  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Youth  recently  held  in  Estes  Park, 
Colo.,  is  described  by  White  House  aide 
Stephen  Hess  as  "the  most  representa- 
tive body  of  American  youth  ever  assem- 
bled." 

Among  the  proposals  which  the  con- 
ference representatives  -voted  for  are  the 
following:  a  total  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam by  the  end  of  the  year— with  no 
mention  made  of  what  happens  to  our 
POW's;  legalization  of  marihuana;  toler- 
ance of  "any  sexual  behavior"  between 
consenting  individuals;  and  resignation 
of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

While  the  event  was  billed  as  a  youth 
conference,  over  one-third  of  the  par- 
ticipants were  reported  to  be  adults, 
largely  from  government  and  business. 
The  900  or  so  young  persons  in  attend- 
ance, said  to  be  selected  "scientifically" 
according  to  statistical  distribution  na- 
tionwide, were  certainly  not  representa- 
tive of  the  vast  majority  of  the  youth  of 
my  district,  nor  do  I  believe  they  reflect 
the  views  of  most  American  young  people. 

The  entire  affair  appears  to  be  an  ap- 
plication of  the  technique  called  pres- 
sure from  below  and  pressure  from 
above  which  was  used  so  successfully  in 
the  Communist  takeover  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. A  group  of  scientifically  chosen 
radical  youth,  promoted  by  a  cooperating 
news  media  to  appear  as  representative 
of  American  young  people,  provided  the 
pressure  from  below  in  the  form  of  res- 
olutions calling  for  change  which  if  im- 
plemented would  weaken  and  destroy 
rather  than  strengthen  and  unify  Amer- 
ica. The  pressure  from  above  would  be 
supplied  through  a  yielding  to  the  youth- 
ful desires  by  those  persons  and  groups 
in  positions  of  power  in  the  fields  of  gov- 
ernment, medicine,  education,  law  en- 
forcement, et  cetera  as  a  reform  reaction 
to  the  "pressing  demands  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  youth." 
Give  every  group  a  little  of  what  they 
want  or  relate  to  so  as  to  keep  them  con- 
tent. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  while  efforts  of 
some  at  the  top  to  dump  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  to  legalize  marihuana, 
and  to  provide  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come founder  because  of  lack  of  public 
support,  these  efforts  are  given  a  boost  ^y 
resolutions  for  the  very  same  innovations 
by  what  is  billed  as  the  "most  repre- 
sentative body  of  American  youth  ever 
assembled?" 

I  insert  a  newsclipping  to  follow  my  re- 
marks: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  22,  1971] 
Youths  on  War,  Pot,  and  Sex 
(By  John  Mathews) 
Estes  Park,  Colo. — The  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Youth,  blUed  by  Its  national  di- 
rector as  the  most  representative   body  of 
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American  youth  ever  assembled,  has  voted 
In  favor  of: 

A  total  withdrawal  fpwn  Vietnam  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Legalization  of  marijuana. 

Tolerance  of  "any  sexual  behavior"  be- 
tween consenting  individuals. 

When  recommendations  of  the  SVi-day 
conference  are  presented  to  President  Nixon, 
they  will  be  introduced  by  a  preamble  that 
says  the  American  Constitution  Is  "both  rac- 
ist and  sexist  In  Its  conception."  "ITie  pream- 
ble goes  on  to  call  slavery  the  "greatest  blem- 
ish" of  the  nation's  history  and  to  character- 
ize as  "genocide"  the  "annihilation  of 
American  Indians." 

PREAMBLE     APPLAT7DED 

The  preamble  was  not  voted  on  by  the 
delegates  but  was  greeted  vrtth  standing  ap- 
plause by  a  majority  of  1,200  to  1,400  youth 
and  adult  delegates  attending  the  flnal  ses- 
sion of  the  conference  yesterday.  It  states: 

"Out  of  the  rage  of  love  for  the  unimple- 
mented  principles  we  here  assert,  we  chal- 
lenge the  government  and  pwwer  structures 
to  respond  swiftly,  actively,  and  construc- 
tively to  our  proposals.  We  are  motivated  not 
by  hatred,  but  by  disappointment  over  and 
love  for  the  unfulfilled  potential  of  this 
nation." 

Although  the  900  or  so  young  people  at- 
tending the  conference  were  chosen  sclen- 
tlflcally  according  to  statistical  distribution 
nationwide  and  the  500  adults  were  largely 
from  government  and  business,  the  scores 
of  resolutions  adopted  were  either  liberal  or 
radical.  Only  about  half  the  delegates  actu- 
ally voted  on  the  resolutions  and  some  of 
the  lO-issue  task  forces  decided  not  to  put 
their  proposals  to  a  vote,  although  their  rec- 
ommendations will  be  Included  In  the  con- 
ference report. 

VOTE   IS   450    TO    15S 

On  leading  foreign  policy  Issues,  450  dele- 
gates voted  "yes"  and  155  voted  "no"  on  a 
proposal  calling  for  total  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
military  forces  and  support  from  Vietnam  by 
Dec.  31 — similar  to  a  Senate  proposal  intro- 
duced by  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield,  R-Ore.,  and 
Sen.  George  McGovern,  D-S.D.  The  proposal 
called  for  immediate  cessation  of  bombing 
and  ground  and  naval  op-^ratlons  In  Vietnam. 

A  minority  report  recommendation  largely 
backing  President  Nixon's  phased  troop  with- 
drawal and  Vletnamlzatlon  policy  was  de- 
feated, 339  to  246. 

With  536  young  people  and  123  adults  vot- 
ing by  secret  ballot,  the  conference  also  ap- 
proved by  large  majorities  resolutions  call- 
ing for  the  resignation  of  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  a  lowering  of  the  legal  age 
of  majority,  to  18,  abolition  of  the  deten- 
tion camp  provision  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  and  statehood  for  the  District  of  Coliim- 
bla. 

Stephen  Hess,  the  White  House  aide  who 
acted  as  conference  director,  did  not  dis- 
count in  any  way  the  delegates'  votes.  He 
said  he  stood  by  earlier  statements  that  the 
conference  was  broadly  representative  of 
young  people,  although  he  added  that  many 
of  the  delegates  "tended  to  be  activists."  All 
conference  resolutions  will  be  sent  to  the 
President  and  to  appropriate  government 
agencies,  he  said. 

STUDSNTS   BACKED 

Although  Hess  did  not  mention  It,  many 
of  the  resolutions  were  drawn  up  by  college 
and  high  school  students  and  adults,  al- 
though the  voting  Indicated  that  a  diverse 
group  of  young  people  saw  the  Issues  the 
same  way. 

The  final  five-hour  general  session  In  a 
cavernous  roller  skating  rink  here  at  the 
conference  site,  a  YMCA  camp  nearly  8,000 
feet  high  In  the  snow-covered  Rockies,  was 
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a  remarkable  scene.  A  picture  of  Hess  ptasted 
to  the  podium  was  labeled,  "Would  you  buy 
a  used  youth  conference  from  this  man?" 

A  self-proclaimed  anarchist  waving  a  black 
flag  occasionally  passed  In  front  of  the  speak- 
er's platform  and  young  people  sitting  In 
front  openly  smoked  marijuana  while  the 
drug  task  force  read  Its  report  calling  for 
legalization  of  the  drug. 

CAVcvets  ARE  heard 

A  long  list  of  minority  caucuses  addressed 
the  delegates.  Including  groups  representing 
blacks,  Chicanos,  Italian-Americans,  Asian- 
Americans,  women,  socialists,  and  believers 
In  free  enterprise.  The  latter  group  received 
a  cool  reception  when  Its  spokesman  said, 
"We  seem  to  be  a  minority  here  who  want 
little  government  and  big  people,  while  the 
vast  majority  want  big  government  and  little 
people." 

Perhaps  the  most  warmly  received  state- 
ment was  made  by  Tomaslne  Hill,  a  23-year- 
old  Indian  from  Billings,  Mont.  "The  Amer- 
ican nation  Is  a  state  of  mind,"  she  said,  "and 
only  the  land  endures.  You  can  have  the 
country,  but  the  land,  it  is  ours." 

The  black  caucus  submitted  a  wide  variety 
of  resolutions  dealing  with  racism  and  op- 
pression, but  officially  withdrew  from  the 
conference,  as  did  the  Indians. 

Although  many  of  the  resolutions  ap- 
proved by  balloting  and  others  submitted  by 
task  forces  without  a  vote  criticized  govern- 
ment policy,  few  mentioned  President  Nixon 
by  name.  The  Asian  caucus,  however,  called 
on  the  President  to  denounce  racism  in  a 
television  address  to  the  nation. 

Resolutions  submitted  by  task  forces  with- 
out a  vote  by  the  delegates  called  for  support 
of  this  Saturday's  anti-war  demonstrations 
and  a  "Peoples  Peace  Treaty"  with  North 
Vietnam,  a  $6,500  guaranteed  annual  family 
Income  for  a  family  of  four,  an  end  to  strip 
mining,  ar.d  conversion  of  the  private  coal 
mining  Industry  Into  a  public  Appalachian 
Mountain  Authority. 


LEST  WE  FORGET:  IT  HAS  BEEN  7 
YEARS,  28  DAYS  SINCE  THE  FIRST 
PRISONER  OF  WAR  WAS  TAKEN  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22    1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
7  years  and  28  days  since  the  first  prison- 
er of  war  was  taken  captive  by  the  enemy 
in  Southeast  Asia.  During  that  period  of 
time  almost  1,600  men  have  been  listed 
as  prisoners  or  missing  in  action.  How- 
ever, even  more  heartbreaking  is  the 
countless  many  more  wives,  children,  and 
parents  who  await  at  home  to  hear  some 
word  of  their  lost  loved  one. 

I  have  joined  in  this  series  on  our  pris- 
oners of  war  to  help  keep  alive  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  Americans  the 
plight  of  these  brave  men.  We  cannot  let 
this  war  end  without  assuring  the  safety 
and  return  home  of  these  valiant  soldiers. 
This  is  the  very  least  we  owe  them. 

Words  alone,  however,  are  not  suflScient 
to  bring  action.  We  have  initiated  several 
proposals  here  in  this  body.  They  in- 
clude a  mutual  exchange  of  all  prisoners, 
placing  prisoners  In  the  case  of  a  neutral 
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nation,  and  tying  the  release  of  all  pris 
oners  with  withdrawal  of   all   foreign 
troops. 

In  addition,  many  of  us  have  encour 
aged  the  mailing  of  letters  to  the  Presi 
dent  of  North  Vietnam  asking  him  to  ad 
here  to  the  Geneva  convention  on  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President,  too 
is  in  agreement  with  me  and  others  on 
this  issue.  He  recently  stated  that  there 
would  be  no  end  to  the  war  without  a 
settlement  of  the  prisoners  of  war  issue 

Lest  we  forget.  I  will  repeat  again  the 
grim  statistics.  It  has  been  7  years  and  2£ 
days  since  the  first  of  1,600  American! 
has  been  imprisoned  or  listed  as  missing 
in  Southeast  Asia. 


THE  NEED  TO  REFORM  THE  MINING 
LAW  OF  1872 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22.  1971 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  montl 
I  introduced  legislation  designed  to  re 
form  the  antiquated  Mining  Law  of  1872 
In  this  week's  Sports  Illustrated,  Bil  Gil  • 
bert   has   written    an   excellent   article 
pointing  out  some  of  the  abuses  that  ou; 
public  lands  suffer  from  as  a  result  o 
mineral  activities  carried  on  there  unde: ' 
the  1872  law.  I  want  to  share  this  elo 
quent  article  with  my  colleagues.  Mi, 
Speaker,  and  accordingly  include  it  iii 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

When  a  Law  Fights  a  Law 
(By  Bil  Gilbert) 

Those  encoxintering  the  Mining  Law  c  I 
1872  for  th«  first  time  find  It  an  Incredlbl  s 
act.  Literally,  they  do  not  believe  such  a  lau 
can  exist.  Yet  there  It  Is  on  the  books,  giv- 
ing— to  Industry  or  any  citizen — license  tJ 
take  over  huge  tracts  of  the  nation's  publl; 
lands. 

Before  the  act  was  passed  a  hiindred  yeai  s 
ago  there  was  no  national  mining  law,  but 
there  was  a  lot  of  mining  and  passion  anl 
money  tied  up  In  mineral  exploration  ani 
exploitation.  Unable  to  start  afresh,  or  bellev  - 
Ing  It  politically  Imprudent  to  do  so.  the 
Congress  simply  collected  most  of  the  tra- 
ditions, practices  and  local  laws  then  curren  t 
In  the  Western  mining  country,  roughly  codl  - 
fled  them  and  declared  them  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  resulting  statute,  with  all  Its  vaga  - 
ries,  loopholes  and  contradictions,  more  cr 
less  defies  summarization.  What  follows  Is 
simply  a  listing  of  those  of  Its  provisions  ths  t 
prominently  affect  the  country's  public 
lands. 

The  law  provides  that  on  most  of  our  put  - 
Uc  lands  (virtually  all  of  the  450  mllllo|i 
acres  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  tUe 
140  million  acres  under  the  Jurisdiction  df 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  even  on  portlor  s 
of  our  national  parks  and  federal  wlldlll  e 
refuges)  any  American  may  stake  a  mining 
claim.  To  do  so  he  simply  marks  off  tte 
claim  area  and  then  registers  its  location 
at  a  county  courthouse  where  he  must  pf  y 
a  token  fee  (in  most  states  the  charge  is 
about  H.50  per  claim).  Claims  are  usual  y 
20  acres  In  size  but  a  man  may  stake  as  mai  y 
of  them  as  he  wants.  He  Is  not  required  'o 
ask  permission  of  a  public  land  agency,  e.j  ., 
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the  Forest  Service,  before  staking  the  claim. 
After  he  has  done  so.  he  is  not  required  to 
Inform  the  agency  where  his  claim  Is  or  what 
he  plans  to  do  with  It. 

Having  staked  a  claim  on  public  lands,  the 
claimant  can  immediately  begin  mining  op- 
erations. He  may  erect  living  quarters  on  the 
claimed  land  for  himself  and  his  employees. 
To  facilitate  mining  operations  he  may  tim- 
ber the  land,  raise  crops,  pasture  livestock  on 
It  and  make  use  of  its  water  resources.  He 
may  not  be  denied  access  to  his  claim  and 
can  construct  a  road^anythlng  from  a  don- 
key trail  to  a  paved  highway — to  It.  He  must 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  Forest  Service  for 
his  road,  but  the  agency  cannot  deny  the 
permit,  only  require  that  the  builder  meet 
certain  specifications 

A  mining  claim,  though  It  is  on  public 
lands,  may  be  sold  or  traded  for  private  gain. 
No  federal  taxes  are  paid  on  a  claim  since  the 
land  theoretically  belongs  to  the  public. 

In  general  there  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  a  claimant  can  lose  his  land.  If  he 
falls  to  make  token  ($100  worth)  Improve- 
ments on  the  claim  each  year,  another  pros- 
pector may  restake  the  land  and  claim  it  for 
himself.  Secondly,  a  claimant  may  lose  his 
land  (but,  on  the  other  hand,  may  gain  al- 
most perpetual  use  of  It)  through  validation 
proceedings.  Under  this  process  a  public- 
lands  agency  sends  a  mineral  examiner  to 
look  at  the  claim.  He  makes  a  report  of 
his  findings  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, a  division  of  the  Dep)artment  of  the 
Interior.  If  it  appears  that  a  "prudent  man" 
can  conduct  a  profitable  operation  on  the 
claim,  it  is  validated,  which  means  the  claim 
holder  can  do  more  or  less  anything  he  wants 
with  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mineral 
examiner  does  not  find  evidence  that  a  pru- 
dent man  could  turn  a  profit,  the  BLM  will 
invalidate  the  claim.  The  miner  must  leave 
it  and  the  land  reverts  to  the  public.  How- 
ever, a  miner  whose  claim  has  been  invali- 
dated may  appeal  the  BLM  decision,  first 
through  a  series  of  administrative  tribunals 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  from 
there  to  the  federal  courts.  Large  mining 
companies  usually  ask  that  their  claims  be 
validated  prior  to  commencing  opteratlons  so 
as  to  avoid  future  disputes.  However,  this  is 
not  necessary.  In  effect,  a  claim  is  treated 
as  valid  until  the  BLM  declares  It  Invalid. 
Agencies  do  not  enter  Into  these  proceedings 
lightly  as  they  are  costly  in  terms  of  money, 
manpower  and  time.  Even  an  uncontested 
invalidation  case  may  take  18  months  and  a 
hard,  messy  one  may  drag  on  for  a  decade. 
Finally — and  most  Ironic  of  all — the  day  after 
a  claim  Is  Invalidated,  another  would-be 
miner  may  restake  it. 

A  claim  holder  may  also  patent  his  land. 
He  simply  applies  to  the  BLM  for  the  patent 
and  provides  evidence  that  he  can  make  a 
profit  from  the  land.  The  BLM  then  patents 
his  claim,  which  means  that  the  land  be- 
comes his  private  property — the  patent  being 
a  valid  land  deed.  In  theory  virtually  all  of 
our  national  forest  land  is  open  to  being 
patented;  and.  In  fact,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  have  in  this  way  been  trans- 
ferred to  private  control. 

The  mining  Industry,  by  whom  and  for 
whom  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  was  created, 
believes  it  to  be  a  splendid  law  and  that 
any  tampering  with  It  will  inevitably  result 
in  the  destruction  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  The  Industry  Is,  however,  very  cautious 
about  making  public  statements  on  the  con- 
troversial questions  being  raised  these  days 
by  land  managers,  environmentalists  and 
lawyers.  Many  of  these  people  feel  the  mining 
law  has  created  devastating  land  problems 
and  abuses.  For  example: 

The  law  not  only  permits  but  encourages 
(by  giving  subsidies  In  the  form  of  virtually 
free  land)    spectacular  and  speculative  ex- 
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ploitatlon.  Millions  of  acres  of  land  are  vul- 
nerable  to  despoliation,  not  because  they 
p-jssess  minerals  of  value  but  because  a 
miner  has  a  hunch  they  might,  and  it  costs 
him  little  or  nothing  to  play  his  hunch. 

If  a  mining  claim  can  be  regarded,  as  it 
often  has  been  in  the  courts,  as  giving  its 
holder  de  facto  ownership  of  public  lands, 
then  no  public-lands  agency  can  be  sure 
exactly  how  much  land  It  controls  or  how 
it  can  manage  its  holdings.  There  may  be  as 
much  as  20  million  acres  of  national  forest 
lands  encumbered  by  mining  claims.  At  least, 
that  is  one  estimate.  The  uncertainty  about 
just  how  many  acres  are  Involved  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  claimant  does  not  need  to 
tell  the  land  agency  when  he  claims  land 
from  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  notorious  abuse  of  the 
mining  law  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
either  real  or  hunch  mining.  For  generations 
Westerners  who  wanted  a  nice  secluded  site 
for  a  summer  cabin,  real-estate  develop- 
ment, resort  or.  In  a  few  cases,  a  gambling 
casino  or  house  of  infamy  would  simply  stake 
a  claim  or  claims  In  a  national  forest  and 
proceed  to  occupy  and  use  the  land  as  they 
so  desired.  During  the  last  decade  the  Forest 
Service  has  been  trying  to  crack  down  on 
some  of  these  "illegal  occupancy"  cases  and 
retrieve  some  of  this  fraudulently  claimed 
land.  However,  given  the  ubiquitousness  of 
the  practice  (over  100,000  claims  have  been 
examined  so  far)  and  the  limited  resoiirces 
of  the  agencies  Involved  (the  Forest  Service 
employs  only  40  mineral  examiners,  the  BLM 
about  60) ,  the  best  guess  is  that  it  will  take 
another  20  years  to  clean  up  Just  the  current 
cases. 

For  those  who  think  It  a  bad  statute,  the 
worst  feature  of  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  Is 
that  It  gives  public  agencies  no  real  auton- 
omy in  the  use  of  their  own  land.  No  mat- 
ter how  valuable  a  tract  may  be  for  grazing, 
timbering,  recreation,  no  matter  what  Its 
water,  wildlife,  wilderness  or  scenic  values 
may  be,  a  miner,  if  he  wants  the  land.  Is 
entitled  to  take  It.  No  other  special-Interest 
group  has  been  so  favored.  Ranchers  and 
lumbermen  have  been  granted  certain  privi- 
leges over  the  years  on  public  lands,  but 
even  they  must  secure  permits  and  pay  fees. 
The  miner  needs  nothing  under  the  law  of 
1872. 

Currently  the  Forest  Service  Is  Involved 
in  a  series  of  major  disputes  in  which  miners, 
attempting  to  exercise  their  rights  under 
the  mining  law,  are  threatening  valuable 
Forest  Service  resources — the  home  waters 
of  the  rare  cutthroat  trout  In  the  Humboldt 
Forest  of  Nevada;  the  entire  White  Cloud 
mountain  complex  In  Idaho's  Sawtooth 
Forest;  the  Stillwater  area  In  Montana's 
Custer  National  Forest.  These  are  the  most 
prominent  of  the  current  confrontations  be- 
tween Forest  Service  and  mining  Interests. 
In  the  final  analysis,  however,  another  dis- 
pute—and the  solution  of  it— may  prove 
more  consequential.  This  case,  relatively 
small  in  terms  of  land  and  resources,  in- 
volves Ash  Canyon  in  the  Huachuca  Moun- 
tains of  southern  Arizona.  Here  a  few  for- 
est rangers  are  trying  a  new  approach  In  de- 
fense of  their  lands. 

The  Huachucas  are  little-known  moun- 
tains but  in  some  respects  they  are  unique. 
Rising  at  the  Mexican  border,  they  extend 
25  miles  northward,  with  their  highest  peaks 
soaring  to  about  9,500  feet.  Surrounding  the 
Huachucas  is  the  Sonoran  Desert.  What 
makes  these  mountains  singular  is  their 
range  of  climate.  There  are  in  the  foothill 
canyons  microenvlronments  that  are  tropical 
and  more  than  a  mile  up  on  the  mountain 
peaks  ones  that  are  subarctic.  In  consequence 
the  flora  and  fauna  is  unusually  varied.  A 
greater  assortment  of  reptiles,  birds  ana 
mammals  can  be  found  in  the  Huachucas 
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than  in  any  comparably  sized  area  In  the 
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By  and  large  the  mountains  are  still 
wilderness.  There  has  always  been  some 
ranching,  lumbering  and  mining  but.  due 
to  the  difficult  terrain  and  the  lack  of  re- 
sources thereabouts,  the  mountains  have  not 
really  been  disturbed.  Most  of  the  range  be- 
longs to  the  Forest  Service,  being  part  of 
the  mammoth  Coronado  National  Forest. 
Just  two  rangers  are  assigned  to  oversee 
the  Huachucas  and  adjacent  valleys,  a  300,- 
000-acre  chunk  of  land.  The  supervisor  is 
Adrian  Hill,  a  Forest  Service  veteran,  and  his 
assistant  is  Chuck  Slpp,  a  young  ranger  who 
was  assigned  to  the  district  last  June. 

The  area  also  has  two  full-time  nonpro- 
fessional maintenance  men.  These  foxu'  men 
are  responsible  for  everything  that  goes  on 
in  the  district — fighting  fires,  erosion  and 
floods,  issuing  grazing  and  camping  permits, 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  permits,  cut- 
ting trails,  clearing  springs,  building  im- 
paundments,  locating  lost  hunters  and  hik- 
ers, assisting  miners. 

The  two  regular  rangers  sp>end  much  of 
their  time  simply  driving,  horsebacklng  and 
hiking  about  their  vast  domain  trying  to 
find  out  wiiat  is  happening  within  it.  Last 
July  29  while  making  a  routine  patrol  along 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  Huachucas,  Chuck 
Shlpp  discovered  what  looked  like  trouble  in 
Ash  Canyrjn,  o:ie  of  the  many  canyons  that 
scar  and  torture  the  sides  of  the  Huachucas. 

An  elderly  prospector  named  Bill  King, 
who  had  held  same  claims  in  Ash  Canyon 
and  had  pecked  away  at  tliem  for  beans  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  leased 
his  holdings  and  become  associated  with  one 
Alvln  C.  Kaniey  ol  Los  Angeles  and  Las 
Vegas.  Both  men  have  a  certain  amount  of 
notoriety.  King  had  come  into  possession  of 
his  claims  after  killing  an  early  partner, 
James  Kelly.  He  was  acquitted  of  the  murder 
but  retains  the  reputation  of  being  a  for- 
midable gunman.  He  wears  a  six-shooter  on 
his  belt  and  normally  cradles  a  .30-30  over 
his  arm.  Over  the  years  King  has  run  off 
more  than  one  Innocent  visitor  to  the  sec- 
tion of  national  forest  on  which  he  holds 
mining  claims.  His  cohort  Hartley  Is  a  bit 
less  colorful  but  has  had  trouble  with  the 
law,  too.  He  is  on  parole  from  California  and 
has  convictions  for  receiving  stolen  projjerty 
and  carrying  a  concealed  weapon. 

At  their  first  meeting  Hartley  told  Chuck 
Shlpp  that  he  had  organized  something 
called  Cochise  Mining  and  Exploration,  Inc. 
He  planned,  he  said,  with  the  advice  of  his 
technical  expert.  Bill  King,  to  take  a  lot  of 
gold  out  of  Ash  Canyon,  build  some  roads 
through  it  to  the  west  side  of  the  mountains, 
strip  150  acres  for  placer  operations  and  con- 
struct a  placer  mill  and  wells. 

"Right  from  the  beginning  this  whole  Ash 
Canyon  thing  really  bothered  us,"  recalls 
Shlpp,  who  by  tempei-ament  and  age  Is  an 
environmental  activist.  "In  the  first  place 
there  Is  no  hls'ory  of  productive  mining  In 
the  Huachucas,  no  mineral  survey  that  Jus- 
tified the  kind  of  operation  Hartley  was  talk- 
ing about.  But  the  mountains  have  very 
Important  natural,  wildlife  and  recicatlonal 
values.  It  seemed  almost  criminal  to  tear 
them  apart  lor  marginal  mining  operations. 

Also,  it  seemed  to  us  that  this  scheme 
in  Ash  Canyon  had  the  smell  of  a  promotion, 
not  a  legitimate  mining  operation.  We  got 
the  feeling  that  Ash  Canyon — and  maybe 
more  of  this  range— was  to  be  gutted  not  for 
gold  but  for  a  few  photographs  in  a  stock 
prospectus. 

This  latter  suspicion  was  confirmed  by  an 
Investigation  conducted  by  the  Arizona  Cor- 
poration Commission.  Last  winter  the  com- 
mission found  that  Hartley,  an  unregistered 
stock  salesman,  had  peddled  imreglstered 
shares  In  Cochise  Mining  and  Exploration.  It 
ordered  Hartley  to  cease  and  desist  in  this 
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felonious  activity,  but  the  order  was  of  an 
empty,  post-factum  sort.  Late  In  November, 
Hartley  left  the  Huachuca  scene  for  Mexico, 
taking  with  blm  a  hundred  glossy  Cochise 
stock  certificates.  He  has  not  been  seen  since. 

Between  the  end  of  July  and  mid-Decem- 
ber, Shlpp  made  38  trips  to  Ash  Canyon  (on 
one  visit  he  was  unable  to  proceed  up  a  For- 
est Service  road,  being  blocked  by  Bill  King 
and  his  six-shooter).  Cochise  Mining  and 
Exploration  began  building  a  placer  mill  and, 
more  important,  cutting  without  permit  a 
IVi-mile,  130-foot-wlde  road  up  Ash  Canyon 
across  Forest  Service  land.  Shlpp  was  con- 
vinced that  the  work  already  done  had  seri- 
ously and  adversely  affected  drainage  pat- 
terns in  the  canyon.  It  also  seemed  obvious 
to  the  ranger  that  if  Hartley  should  return 
and  settle  bis  curious  financial  and  legal 
problems,  he  could  and  would  mount  new 
operations  in  the  Huachucas  that  would 
further  ravage  the  land. 

Shlpp  telephoned  Ray  Rtissell,  the  director 
of  mining  and  recreation  resources  at  the 
Tucson  headquarters  of  the  Coronado  Na- 
tional Forest.  Ray  had  been  following  the 
case,"  says  Shlpp,  "and  I  guess  I  told  him  In 
effect  that  they  had  sent  me  down  here  to 
protect  a  public  resource  and  I  didn't  feel  I 
had  any  authority  to  do  so.  We'd  lost  a  good 
part  of  Ash  Canyon  and  the  chances  were 
we'd  lose  more.  I  asked  Ray  if  he  had  any 
suggestions.  I  also  made  a  suggestion.  We'd 
all  been  getting  directives  about  the  new  En- 
vironmental Act  and  I  asked  Ray  if  there 
was  anything  In  that  which  might  help  us. 
He  said  he  would  take  a  look." 

RusseU  looked,  and  then  he  decided  to  do 
three  things.  He  started  proceedings  leading 
toward  a  trespass  hearing  in  federal  court, 
charging  King  and  Hartley  with  cutting  a 
road  without  permit  in  Ash  Canyon.  He  got 
in  touch  with  the  nearest  Forest  Service 
mineral  inspector  and  asked  that  the  Bang- 
Hartley  claims  be  examined  to  see  if  they 
could  be  invalidated.  Both  of  these  actions 
were  more  or  less  conventional  ones  under 
the  old  rules  of  the  Forest  Service-Mining 
Law  game.  However,  the  third  step  Russell 
took,  or  rather  suggested  be  taken,  was  ex- 
traordinary, something  that  nobody  within 
the  Forest  Service  had  ever  thought  of  doing 
before.  Russell  asked  that  the  Forest  Service 
seek  a  federal  Injvmctlon,  based  principally 
on  the  provisions  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (hereafter  NEPA), 
to  halt  all  mining  operations  In  Ash  Canyon 
while  a  study  of  the  environmental  Impact 
of  such  operations  was  made. 

"I  am  not  a  lawyer,"  Russell  says,  "but  It 
seems  to  me  under  Section  102  of  NEPA  If 
any  land  changes  are  contemplated  we  are 
required  to  make  an  environmental  Impact 
study  before  the  changes  are  i>ermltted.  So 
I  applied  this  to  Ash  Canyon.  The  mining 
operations  that  King  and  Hartley  were  talk- 
ing about  there  would  certainly  result  in 
envlronmetal  changes.  O.K.,  so  we  are  re- 
qiUred  to  make  a  study  on  the  consequences 
of  these  changes.  This  kind  of  study  will 
cost  some  money,  tie  up  a  lot  of  men  and 
take  a  lot  of  time.  Suppose  we  start  such  a 
study.  The  Mining  Law  and  the  Environ- 
mental Act  appear  to  be  in  basic  conflict.  I 
thought  maybe  Ash  Canyon  would  be  a  good 
place  to  find  out  where  we  stood  legally — 
which  law  we  should  obey." 

Clyde  Doran,  the  Coronado  National  Forest 
supervisor,  approved  Russell's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  service  seek  a  NEPA  injunction 
In  Ash  Canyon  and  started  the  request  for 
such  action  through  departmental  channels. 
Also,  before  paper  work  on  the  recommenda- 
tion was  completed,  Doran  made  the  matter 
public.  He  toid  the  local  press  aoout  Rus- 
sell's proposal — that  they  were  going  to  fry 
to  get  permission  to  do  something  absolutely 
new,  challenge  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  on  the 
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grounds  it  was  In  conflict  with  the  Environ- 
mental Act. 

Change,  especially  precedent-setting  ac- 
tion, unsettles  all  bureaucracies,  and  the 
Forest  Service  is  no  different.  If  the  service 
puslied  for  an  Injunction  and  all  that  It  Im- 
plied, it  would  certainly  become  Involved  In 
a  bitter  battle  with  the  mining  Industry. 

"The  whole  question  is  of  special  interest 
to  us  In  the  Coronado,"  Clyde  E>oran  says, 
"since  there  are  Indications  we  may  have 
more  rather  than  less  mining  activity  here 
in  the  future."  It  is  something  of  an  under- 
statement when  Doran  says  there  are  "in- 
dications" of  future  mining  ventures  and 
problems  in  southern  Arizona.  During  the 
past  18  months  it  is  estimated  that  some 
250,000  acres  of  Doran's  1 .800,000-acre  forest 
have  been  staked  in  claims  by  giant  min- 
ing concerns — Anaconda,  Hanna  Mining, 
Hecla,  Kerr-McOee.  When  old  claims  and 
new  claims  by  small  operators  such  as  Hart- 
ley and  King  are  added,  it  Is  likely  that  some- 
where between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the 
Coronado  is  not,  in  a  practical  sense  and 
according  to  the  Mining  Law.  a  public  forest 
at  all — It  is  a  potential  mine. 

The  reason  for  this  sudden  Interest  In 
southern  Arizona  mineral  deposits  is  gos- 
siped about  openly  within  the  mining  com- 
munity. The  big  operators  are  fearful  to  cer- 
tain that  they  will  soon  lose  control  over 
major  foreign  holdings — that  their  mining 
properties  in  Chile,  Peru  and  elsewhere  in 
South  America  will  be  nationalized.  There- 
fore, they  are  looking  for  domestic  mines, 
particularly  In  Arizona  where  there  are  min- 
erals and  f.tvorable  tax  laws.  These  polit- 
ical and  economic  factors,  along  with  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  metal  products, 
make  it  almost  certain  that  mining  pressure 
on  national  forest  lands  will  markedly  in- 
crease during  the  next  few  years.  They  also 
explain  why  land  managers  like  Doran  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Forest  Service  does  not  now 
get  additional  authority  to  control,  direct 
and  tame  the  exploiters,  they  may  shortly 
have  very  little  land  left  to  manage. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  to 
which  Russell  and  Doran  have  turned  In  the 
Ash  Canyon  case  is,  like  the  Mining  Law, 
not  well  understood,  but  for  different  rea- 
sons. It  is  so  new  that  few  are  certain  whether 
it  is  a  real  law  or  simply  another  pious  state- 
ment of  good  Intentions. 

"I  have  a  theory,"  says  Malcolm  Baldwin, 
a  young  lawyer  employed  by  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation,  one  of  the  most  respected 
organizations  along  Washington's  Environ- 
mental Row  (a  collection  of  offices  an(l»cham- 
bers  in  the  vicinity  of  DuPont  Circle,  lying 
mostly  between  Ma.^sachusetts  Avenue  and 
the  National  Rifle  Association).  "Until  a  law 
is  fought  over,  either  before  it  is  passed  or 
later  In  the  courts,  nobody  really  knows  what 
it  means.  There  have  been  few  suits  to  date 
involving  NEPA.  It  was  written  mostly  by 
Scoop  Jackson's  staff  and  there  was  no  great 
debate.  You  didn't  have,  say,  the  American 
Mining  Congress  and  the  Sierra  Club  at  each 
other's  throats  when  It  was  being  considered. 
In  fact,  nobody  paid  much  attention  to  It — 
it  Just  eased  through.  This  business  In  Ari- 
zona may  provide  a  significant  test  case.  Ob- 
viously If  the  Forest  Service  has  enough  nerve 
to  ask  for  a  NEPA  Injunction,  it  could  be  a 
formidable  weapon." 

It  is  said  that  a  motto  of  the  Devil  Is 
"Let' s  organize  this  thing."  If  true,  his 
Satanic  Majesty  probably  created  the  con- 
cept of  the  Regional  Office.  Regional  OfBces — 
religious,  educational,  military,  corporate, 
federal — neither  sow  nor  reap.  They  are  not 
concerned  with  Ideas  and  policy,  which  is 
the  business  of  Headquarters:  nor  with  ac- 
tion— chasing  bulldozers  out  of  canyons — 
which  is  the  work  of  the  field  staff.  However, 
they  are  exquisite  Instruments  for  muddying 
Ideas  until  they  cannot  be  translated  into 
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action,  for  muffling  action  so  that  It  canno' 
Influence  Ideas  or  policy  The  functloa  ant 
ambition  of  a  Regional  Man  U  to  hide  dlrtj 
linen,  keep  boats  from  rocking  and  at  al 
times  present  a  very  low  profile. 

The  Albuquerque  office  of  the  U.S.  Poresi 
Service  Is  not  that  different  from  reglona 
offices  everywhere.  Having  been  brought  lnt< 
the  Ash  Canyon  case  during  the  second  weel 
of  January.  Albuquerque  did  what  Reglona: 
Offices  do  best — sat  down  tight  on  the  whoK 
affair.  The  request  for  an  NEPA  injunctlor 
looked  as  If  It  would  not  be  approved,  dlS' 
approved  or  bucked  on  to  Washington,  when 
decisions  are  made.  In  what  passed  for  furl' 
ous  action  at  this  administrative  level.  th( 
Regional  Office  promised  to  send  a  Reglona 
Attorney  to  Tucson  In  late  February  to  dlS' 
cuss  with  the  Coronado  foresters  the  Impll' 
cations  of  an  NEPA  Injunction.  The  flrsi 
meeting  was  postponed  but  the  conference 
was  finally  held  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  attorney 
is  now  In  Washington  and  Is  said  to  be  for 
mulatlng  his  case.  So  that  is  how  the  mattei 
officially  stands  at  the  moment. 

Fortunately,  the  Ash  Canyon  affair  haii 
broken  out  of  channels.  While  anonymouii 
Albuquerque  men  were  brooding  over  thd 
enibryonlc  case,  word  of  Its  imminent  hatch' 
Ing  spread.  On  March  It  Arizona  Congress' 
man  Morris  Udall  submitted  a  bill  to  thd 
House  of  Representatives  that  would  drastl 
cally  revise  the  Mining  Law  of  1872. 

Ash  Canyon  and  the  Issues  It  raises,  thd 
challenge  to  the  Mining  Law.  the  question  o:' 
the  public  right  to  regulate  ;ise  of  publiu 
lands,  has  become  too  leu-ge  and  knobby  to  b(i 
stuffed  back  in  any  Regional  Man's  bag.  Llki  i 
It  or  not,  injunction  or  not,  Ash  Canyon  hai 
become  a  case  to  which  we  are  all  party.  Thi  i 
proceedings  promise  to  be  long  and  difficult , 


PROFESSIONAL  VETERANS  OP  VIO 
LENCE  VERSUS  MILITARY  VET' 
ERANS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  weel: 
long  we  have  encountered  in  our  midst  i 
group  of  bearded  and  shabbily  dresse< 
young  men  clothed  in  various  remnantJi 
of  military  uniform  who  have  beer, 
widely  billed  and  played  up  by  the  new* 
media  as  veterans.  I 

Several  of  these  men  have  been  by  m^ 
oCQce  holding  themselves  out  as  repret 
senting  veterans  and  knowing  Vetera: 
problems  but  when  asked  for  ID  csu"ds  o; 
discharge  prapers  they  folded  camp  an 
disappeared.  While  it  is  possible  tha 
there  are  veterans  of  former  milita 
service  among  the  crowd,  I  feel  that  ou 
Government  and  the  news  media  ar 
doing  a  great  disservice  by  not  exposini 
this  farce  for  what  It  is. 

Many  are  veterans  all  right — they  arc 
veterans  of  Selma,  Watts,  Newark,  Chi' 
cago,  Kent  State,  and  other  cities  tod 
numerous  to  mention,  where  the  Ameri' 
can  people  have  encountered  agitation, 
confusion,  and  violence.  They  are  veter" 
ans  all  right — just  in  another  costimie. 
Any  mihtary  veteran  involved  with  such 
a  horde  would  have  to  be  duped  because! 
of  a  feeling  of  exploitation  by  those  i<» 
Government  Into  thinking  that  the  peo 
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pie  with  whom  they  are  associated  are 
synonymous  with  helping  their  country. 

Tragically,  many  military  veterans 
have  been  the  victims  of  a  psychological 
sUdeofif  to  where  they  are  supporting 
those  who  are  actually  responsible  for 
any  bitterness  and  disillusiormient. 

If  this  so-called  veterans  group  con- 
tained American  military  veterans  who 
expected  by  their  presence  to  receive  the 
respect  and  courtesies  due  them,  most 
certainly  they  would  have  appeared  at 
their  Nation's  Capitol  and  among  their 
legislators  as  military  men.  They  would 
have  worn  their  uniform  complete,  or 
not  at  all,  they  would  have  been  clean 
shaven,  would  have  attended  to  their 
personal  grooming  and  would  not  have 
used  profanity  and  other  vulgarity  as  if 
intending  to  agitate  disrespect  and  re- 
vulsion from  everyone  they  met. 

This  was  the  first  giveaway.  The  ulti- 
mate was  the  display  following  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  Arlington  Cemetery, 
our  Nation's  shrine  to  our  coimtry's 
heroes,  ostensibly  to  pay  homage  to 
fallen  comrades.  Then  on  departure  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  seemingly  pre- 
viously cued-in  TV  cameramen  to  raise 
their  arms  and  give  the  clenched  fist 
salute — the  Communist  identiflcation 
symbol — marking  them  as  comrades  of 
the  same  Communist  movement  that 
had  killed  their  comrades  they  had  ear- 
lier professed  to  want  to  visit  out  of 
respect. 

Then  late  this  afternoon,  again  for  the 
benefit  of  the  always-on-hand  communi- 
cations media,  this  army  of  fifth 
columnists  paraded  by  the  steps  of  their 
Nation's  Capitol  throwing  military  deco- 
rations, awards,  and  citations  with 
vulgar  exclamations  onto  a  pile  as  if  so 
much  refuse. 

Again,  a  further  disservice  will  be 
done  to  every  military  veteran  and  to  the 
American  people  unless  our  political  and 
military  leaders  tell  our  people  which  of 
these  awards  and  honors  were  earned 
and  awarded  and  which  were  bought  at 
a  military  supply  or  military  surplus 
store. 

As  a  veteran  myself,  I  wonder  what 
the  communications  media  expects  to  do 
with  the  many  posed  photos  and  enacted 
scenes  of  members  of  this  mob,  some 
with  simulated  weapons — scenes  such  as 
a  uniformed  man  holding  a  rifle  sitting 
in  a  tree  with  the  dome  of  our  Nation's 
Capitol  in  the  backgroimd;  scenes  such 
as  were  filmed  on  the  Capitol  Grounds 
and  on  the  streets  in  Washington,  D.C., 
with  simulated  riflemen  shooting  women 
and  children,  who  were  coactors  in  the 
drama — falling  to  the  groimd  and  with 
coloring  bags  which  they  burst,  giving 
the  effect  of  wounds  and  blood. 

Words  could  not  describe  the  injury 
such  films  and  photos  improperly  labeled 
or  misused  could  cause  to  our  POW's  or 
our  fighting  men.  Nor  could  the  propa- 
ganda effect  be  imderrated  if  such  staged 
films  and  pictures  reach  the  hands  of 
the  Communist  world  and  their  people 
are  told  the  picttires  show  an  uprising 
by  the  Americans  or  among  our  military 
forces,  or  that  U.S.  soldiers  have  com- 
mitted acts  of  violence  against  women 
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and  children  In  their  own  country  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  In  such  In- 
stances the  photos  could  be  misused  to 
support  charges  from  some  quarters  that 
a  police  state  situation  has  developed. 

The  visit  of  the  so-called  veterans  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  did  not  accomplish 
one  constructive  thing  for  any  partici- 
pating members — it  was  not  intended  to 
and  the  actors  went  out  of  their  way  to 
make  sure  that  they  could  not  and  did  not 
accomplish  anything  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  people  or  for  peace  or  for 
national  unity.  Their  mission  was  not 
that  of  a  war-weary  military  veteran, 
but  rather  that  of  a  highly  trained  sol- 
dier carrying  out  a  strategic  objective 
in  psychological  warfare. 

I  include  a  news  clipping  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  23,  1971) 

At  Night,  Veterans  Voice  Innee  Feelings 
(By  B.  D.  Colen) 

Phil  Lavole,  who  has  two  artificial  legs, 
was  explaining  why  he  was  sleeping  on  the 
Mall  with  500  other  veterans  Wednesday 
night  In  what  then  was  defiance  of  a  U£. 
Supreme  Court  order. 

"America  Is  the  best  thing  going,  man. 
I  love  this  country.  I  wouldn't  leave  It  for 
anything." 

But  Lavole.  22,  a  Vietnam  veteran  with  the 
America!  Division  of  the  196th  Infantry,  Is 
puzzled  by  things  he  has  seen  In  Vietnam 
and  at  home. 

"We  captured  a  couple  of  sacks,"  he  said. 
"They  were  white  five  pound  sacks  and  they 
said  "a  gift  to  the  free  people  of  India  from 
the  free  people  of  the  United  States'."  The 
sacks,  he  said  were  filled  with  American 
wheat,  and  he  believed  the  Vletcong  had 
bought  the  wheat  on  the  black  market. 

"I'm  fighting  with  men  eating  American 
wheat.  Americans  are  dying,  being  killed  by 
dudes  eating  American  wheat. 

"President  Nixon  said  he  wants  to  open 
trade  relations  with  Red  China.  I  was  bit 
with  an  82  millimeter  mortar  round,  made  In 
Red  China." 

If  we  are  going  to  trade  with  China,  he 
said,  we  shouldn't  be  in  Vietnam." 

Lavole  Joined  a  circle  of  friends  to  listen 
to  a  recording  of  "With  a  Little  Help  Prom 
My  Friends,"  as  light  drifted  from  one  of 
the  medical  tents  at  the  far  end  of  the  en- 
campment. 

Nine  persons  were  crammed  into  the  green 
tent.  One  of  them  strummed  a  guitar,  sing- 
ing "When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home." 

Sen.  sat  slumped  next  to  the  guitarist 

listening  Intently.  He  wore  a  leather  service 
Jacket  bearing  the  presidential  seal  over  the 
left  breast. 

"Far  out,"  muttered  a  fatigue-clad  vet- 
eran who  noticed  In  the  tent.  "This  Is 

the  heaviest  thing  that's  happened  here." 

The  bright  Ughts  used  to  Illuminate  the 
construction  project  along  lower  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW  cast  an  eerie  glow  over 
the  sea  of  sleeping  bags  on  the  mall.  In  the 
shadows,  the  still  bags  looked  like  the  body 
bags  used  to  bring  the  dead  back  from  the 
field,  the  same  kind  of  bag  the  veterans  are 
planning  to  fill  with  their  medals  today. 

Patrick  McCann,  a  22-year-old  Marine 
Corps  veteran  from  Philadelphia,  paused  In 
his  rounds  of  sentry  duty. 

"I  fought  against  doing  this  (guard  duty) 
for  a  year,  and  here  I  am,"  he  said,  laughing 
quietly. 

"I'm  not  sleeping  tonight.  There's  been 
some  people  missing  stuff,  like  45  sleeping 
bags,  but  you  can  probably  cut  that  In  half. 
Some  people  are  tired  and  misplaced  things." 

A  voice  called  out,  "Ohio?"  and  about  a 
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dcwen  uniformed  veterans  came  trotting  Into 
the  area  where  the  Ohio  veterans  were  sleep- 

'^Hey  man,"  one  called,  "we've  got  16  more 
from  Kent  Stote." 

"Far  out!"  was  the  reply. 

"Where  have  you  been  eating?" 

The  old  timer  at  the  camp  site  replied: 
"We  got  hot  lunch,  supper,  breakfast.  Peo- 
ple have  been  buying  It  for  us.  People  have 
been  great." 


EUROPEAN  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
CONSCRIPT  AND  VOLUNTEER 
FORCES 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the 
power  of  conscription,  the  contention  has 
been  made  that  an  end  to  the  draft 
would  threaten  our  democratic  institu- 
tions. Militarism,  however,  has  been  his- 
torically associated  with  the  power  of  a 
state  to  compel  young  men  to  serve  in- 
voluntarily. 

In  the  United  States,  as  I  have  previ- 
ously noted,  we  have  had  a  long  tradition 
of  civilian  control  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
This  tradition  was  developed  and  en- 
hanced in  conjunction  with  a  system  of 
manpower  procurement  that  has  relied 
upon  voluntarism  for  all  but  34  of  the 
nearly  200  years  since  our  Nation,  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  proclaimed 
Its  belief  in  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
the  individual. 

Those  who  favor  the  draft  profess  a 
fear  of  so-called  professional  armies, 
but  they  have  never  produced  evidence 
to  justify  their  fears.  The  Gates  Com- 
mission, with  the  thoroughness  that 
characterized  all  of  their  studies,  made 
a  detailed  investigation  of  the  experience 
of  foreign  nations  with  different  forms 
of  military  manpower  procurement. 

According  to  part  I  of  the  study,  for 
example: 

The  Greek  government  Is  a  military  dicta- 
torship established  by  a  military  coup  against 
constitutional  authorities,  but  Greece  Is  no- 
torious for  the  rigor  of  her  conscription. 
For  the  period  1956-65  the  compiilslveness 
of  the  Greek  recruiting  system  was  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  the  U.S.SJl.  .  .  .  Both  con- 
scription and  coups  have  a  long  tradition 
In  Greece 

The  examination  of  military  interven- 
tlonlsm  in  French  and  Spanish  history 
also  shows  that  conscription  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  a  means  of  civilian  con- 
trol. I  commend  this  item  to  your 
attention: 

fiuBOPEAN  Experience  With  Volunteer  and 
Conscript  Forces'  Involvement  m  Do- 
mestic ISSTTES 

PART  I:    GREECE,   SPAIN,   AND  FRANCE 

(By  James  W.  McConnell) 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  examine 

European  cases  to  find  what  lessons,  if  any. 

they  offer  for  the  United  States.   Military 

personnel  recruitment  has  been  handled  dlf- 
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ferently  by  different  countries  and  different- 
ly by  the  same  country  at  different  times. 
HlstoricaUy  and  logically,  there  have  been 
three  choices.  First,  should  the  armed  forces 
be  comprised  of  citizens,  ethnically  and  cul- 
turally representative  of  the  state,  or  for- 
eigners? SecoTid,  should  the  armed  forces  be 
a  standing  establishment  of  full-time  mili- 
tary persormel  specializing  in  the  art  of  war. 
or  a  militia  system  of  part-time  civilian  sol- 
diers? Third,  should  the  armed  forces  per- 
sonnel be  recruited  voluntarUy  or  be  com- 
peUed  to  serve?  Since  the  U.S.  Is  committed 
to  a  citizen  standing  army,  this  study  wlU 
not  dlscviss  foreign  mercenary  forces  and  will 
largely  Ignore  the  European  experience  with 
militia  systems.  Of  primary  relevance  to 
America  Is  the  European  experience  with 
volunteer  and  conscript  standing  armies  and 
their  effect  upon  domestic  politics. 

Among  both  scholars  and  practitioners 
there  have  been  Intense  conflicts  over  the 
relationship  of  the  recruiting  system  to  au- 
thoritarianism. G.  G.  Coulton,  an  English- 
man, has  stated  that  "In  history,  compulsory 
service  has  been  the  usual  note  of  democ- 
racies, while  despots  have  preferred  a  paid 
army."  He  finds  that  "the  despot  and  the 
mercenary  have  commonly  gone  hand  In 
hand,"  while  "complete  compulsion"  in  re- 
cruiting is  "less  Inimical  to  political  and  so- 
cial liberty."  Coulton  did  not  agree  with 
those  who  hold  that  "voluntarism  In  the 
army,  as  In  other  departments  of  state.  Is 
the  note  of  a  free  country."  For  him,  the  test 
of  the  army  of  a  free  country  Is  whether  It 
"represents  the  totality  of  national  feeling 
and  national  Ideals."  The  hallmark  of  a  free 
people's  army  is  equality  of  service,  since  "it 
is  an  obviously  democratic  principle  that  all 
necessary  burdens  of  the  state  should  be 
shared,  as  equally  as  possible,  among  all 
citizens."  This  definition  and  democracy 
could  be  used  to  Justify  a  totalitarian  sys- 
tem, which,  if  It  does  treat  Its  citizens  harsh- 
ly, at  least  treats  them  equally. 

One  of  the  major  pro-conscription  assump- 
tions Is  that  the  major  flow  of  influence  Is 
from  civilian  society  through  the  conscript  to 
the  army,  rather  than  the  other  vray.  This 
has  been  disputed.  Many  have  felt  that  In 
the  army,  the  conscript  encounters  a  world 
he  never  made  and  over  which  he  has  little 
control.  He  must  simply  adjust  and  obey. 
Having  served,  the  ex-soldler  might  retain 
his  new  militarism  giving  us  not  civilians 
In  xinlform  but  "soldiers  In  civvies."  In  the 
American  debate  on  conscription  prior  to 
our  entry  Into  World  War  I,  VlUard  contend- 
ed that  "men  of  noble  spirit  are  In  every 
land  crushed  by  the  whole  system  of  com- 
pulsory military  labor  precisely  as  compul- 
sory servitude  deadens  men's  souls  every- 
where." This  line  of  thought  Induced  adverse 
comment  on  President  Roosevelt's  1945  pro- 
posal for  a  year's  obligatory  service  for  all 
young  men  after  the  war. 

"It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  activities  of 
every  able-bodied  youth  every  waking  mo- 
ment of  every  day  through  a  full  year  of 
his  life  at  a  most  impressionable  age  could 
be  devoid  of  profound  educational  conse- 
quences." 

The  recruiting  system  and  military  influence 
The  conscriptlon-vs.-voluntarism  argu- 
ment does  not  appear  to  be  readily  resolvable 
through  logical  arg\unent,  so  perhaps  an 
empirical-statistical  approach  covering  a  long 
span  of  European  history  might  yield  better 
results.  One  way  to  measure  the  Influence  of 
the  military  is  to  calculate  the  burden  of 
defense.  I.e.,  the  military's  share  of  the  Gross 
National  Product.  However,  GNP  data  is 
simply  not  available  In  any  lengthy  series 
for  many  European  countries.  In  lieu  of  the 
overall  burden  of  defense,  we  can  use  the 
manpower  burden  of  defense.  I.e..  the  num- 
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ber  of  active-duty  military  personnel  per  mil- 
lion population.  This  information  is  avail- 
able— in  the  annual  issues  of  the  Statesman's 
Yearbook,  in  the  Armaments  Yearbooks  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  in  books  and 
articles  on  military  affairs.  Russett  and  his 
collaborators  show  that  the  manpower  bur- 
den of  defense  is  a  good  proxy  for  the  total 
burden  of  defense.  From  a  sample  made  up 
of  a  number  of  heterogeneous  countries,  they 
conclude  that  the  economic  burden  and  the 
mani>ower  burden  vary  together,  with  a  cor- 
relation coefficient  of  .68. 

Data  showing  the  average  annual  active- 
duty  military  personnel  per  million  popula- 
tion (MP/pmp )  for  our  eight  European  coun- 
tries, by  decades  for  the  period  1816-1965,  is 
presented  in  Table  III.2.1.  The  figures  do  not 
represent  the  average  for  all  ten  years  of 
each  decade.  Instead  the  figures  give  the  an- 
nual average  for  the  peacetime  or  prewar 
years  only.  If  during  a  particular  decade 
there  was  no  war  or  only  a  war  requiring 
no  significant  expansion  of  the  armed  forces, 
then  the  annual  average  for  the  entire  dec- 
ade (or  representative  years  of  the  decade) 
was  calculated.  If  a  major  war  occurred,  then 
the  calculation  was  based  on  the  three  years 
prior  to  the  war  If  data  was  available. 

The  data  on  conscription  In  the  various 
countries  (Table  III.2.2)  was  taken  from  the 
most  readily  available  sources,  primarily 
StateiJian's  Yearbook,  Whitaker's  Almanac, 
The  League  of  Nations'  Armament  Yearbooks, 
Encyclopedia  Brittanica  and  various  military 
surveys.  These  data  are  most  uncertain.  The 
compulslveness  of  a  country's  recruiting  sys- 
tem is  the  average  annual  number  of  men 
putting  In  compulsory  full-time  military 
duty.  A  conscript  on  active  duty  during  the 
entire  year  is  treated  as  one  full-time  con- 
script. A  compulsory  reservist  Is  treated 
as  a  fraction  of  a  full-time  conscript,  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  time  spent  on 
military  duties.  The  same  calculation  has 
aJso  been  made  for  second-line  troops  (Land- 
wehr,  Honved,  Mobile  Militia),  third-line 
troops  (Landsturm,  Territorial  Militia),  and 
Ersatz  Reserves,  as  well  as  young  men  en- 
gaged In  compulsory  pre -military  training. 

The  data  on  the  size  of  the  military  in 
eight  European  countries  (Table  III.2.1) ,  to- 
gether with  the  data  on  conscription  in  Ta- 
ble III.2.3,  show  the  relatlonslilp  between 
compulslveness  and  force  size  (see  Table  n. 
2.3). 

In  the  aggregate  case  and  In  the  cases  of 
the  traditionally  conscript  countries,  there 
should  turn  out  to  be  a  very  high  correlation 
between  the  size  of  the  military  establish- 
ment and  the  degree  of  compulsion.  If  a 
country  is  already  under  conscription,  it  is 
reasonable  that  an  increase  In  the  number  of 
conscripts  will  increase  the  size  of  the  force. 
The  Interesting  point  Is  that  Britain,  which 
shifted  back  and  forth  between  voluntarism 
and  compulsion,  shows  the  highest  correla- 
tion of  any  of  the  eight  countries.  Most  of 
the  variations  in  the  size  of  her  establishment 
can  be  attributed  to  variations  in  the  degree 
of  compulslveness.  During  the  period  of 
peace-time  voluntarism  in  the  years  before 
World  War  n  the  British  establishment,  as 
voted  by  Parliament,  never  varied  outside 
the  limits  of  5.000  and  7,900  MP/pmp,  the 
lowest  of  any  of  the  eight  European  countries. 
In  the  years  1948-56.  however,  at  the  height 
of  her  post-World  War  n  conscription  effort, 
the  average  annual  strength  of  the  armed 
forces  exceeded  21,000  MP/pmp.  By  1968,  after 
returning  to  voluntaLrism.  that  strength  had 
shrunk  to  7.868  MP/pn^,  within  the  historic 
limits.  If  the  size  of  the  military  establish- 
ment Is  an  adequate  measure  of  the  degree  of 
military  Infiuence  within  society,  the  evi- 
dence suggests  that  a  shift  from  compulsion 
to  voluntarism  should  result  in  a  reduction 
of  military  Influence. 
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TABLE  m^.l.-«  EUROPEAN 


C(UNTRIES:  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  PER  MILLION  POPULATION  BY  DECADES.  1816-1965 


Period. 
1816 
1826 
1836 
1846 
18S6 
1866 
1876 
1886 
1895 
1906 
1916 
1926 
1936 
1946 
19S6 


to  1825.. 
to  1835 
to  1845. 
to  1855. 
to  1865. 
to  1875. 
to  1885. 
to  1895. 
to  1905. 
to  1915. 
to  1925. 
to  1935. 
to  1945. 
to  1955. 
to  1965. 


TABLE  m.2Z-9  EUROPEAN  COUN. 


Rl  ;S:  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  FULL-TIME  CONSCRIPTS  PER  MILLION  POPULATION.  BY  10-YEAR  PERIODS,  1816-1965 


Period: 

1816  to  1825. 
1826  to  1835. 
1836  to  1845. 
1846  to  1855 
1856  to  1865. 
1866  to  1875. 
1876  to  1885. 
188610  1895. 
18%  to  1905. 
1906  to  1915. 
1916  to  1925. 
1926  to  1935. 
1936  to  1945. 
1946  to  1955. 
1956  to  1965. 


I  The  high  numbers  reflect  Swiss  mobilization  to  presei  /e 


Country 


0to9  ) 


Britain: 

Decades 

MP(pmp) 

France: 

Decades 

MP(pmp) 

Germany- 
Decades 

MP(pmp) 

Austria: 

Decades. 

MP(pmp) 

Russia: 

Decades.. 

MP(pmp) 

Spain: 

Decades 

MP(pmp) 

lUly: 

Decades 

MP(pmp)-  

Greece: 

Decades 

MP(pmp) 


6,5^3 


Total: 

Decades... 
MP  (pmp). 


MilitaTism   in   immature    political   cultures 
In  the  abstract,  of  course.  It  wo\Ud  be  j  os 
slble  for  a  volunteer  army  to  show  restn  Int 
m  using  Its  power  to  gain  material  adv^n 
tages  from  society,  and  at  the  same  time 
tervene  to  a  serious  degree  In  other  mat 
In    the    American    debate    on    conscrlp 
which   preceded    entry    Into    World   Wa) 
Professor  M.  J.  Bonn  contended  that  voliin 
teer  armies  (he  preferred  to  call  them 
fesslonal"    armies)    "have    often    supposed 
governments  against  the  people,  and 
turned  out  governments  In  the  Interesi 
th«  military  leaders."  He  added  that  a  -* 
script  army   (he  preferred  to  call  It  a 
tlonal"  army)  "Is  scarcely  fit  for  such  a  lur 
pose."  One   wonders  how  such   an   option 
could  have  been  formed. 
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Britain 


France 


Germany 


Austria 


Russia 


Spain 


Italy 


GrMca 


7,243 
6,272 
5,530 
5.773 
6,245 
6.840 
7.898 
6.006 
7,124 
21.014 
12.085 


8,706 
8.060 
8.399 
11.111 
11.240 
11,567 
14.196 
15,888 
18. 200 
19. 735 
19, 193 
16.591 
19.905 
15.441 
14,796 


11.247  . 

9,982 

8.860  . 

8.178 

9.405 

10.710 

9,787 

10.404 

11.105 

10.957 

2,499 

2,896 

14, 550 

0 

5.030 


9,740 
9,395 
7.705 
7.247 
8.253 
8.358 
7,975 
3,487 
3,355 


0 
2.870 


15. 169 

11,020 

9,721  . 

12.456  . 

5,964 

8,824 

8,565 

7,455 

8,157 

7,450 

4,715 

4,388 

15,612 

34, 527 

18,061 


12, 023 
11,754 


10,967 

10, 793 

1,223 

9,368 

13,457 
6.664 
9,606 
8,019 


9,275 


10.922  . 

14,842  . 
9,520 
8.354 
9,285 
9,262 
8,709 
9,028 

13. 860 

15.416 
6.442 
8.777 


11,484 
12.342 
13,466 
11.706 
14,375 
13,475 
11,244 
11,750 
25, 182 
19,087 


Britain 


France  Germany 


Austria 


Russia 


Spain 


Italy 


Greece        Switzerland 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
698 
5,378 
1,709 


3.283 
5.885 
4.856 
4,856 
3.119 
4.489 
13,606 
16.  202 
14.586 
14.419 
11,006 
7,658 
12.  591 
5,050 
5,000 


10.774 

9,190 

7,496  

6,895 

10,979 

12,060 

10.818      8,436 
10,430      8,620 

8. 709      8. 009 

7, 589      7.  560 

0         0 

462  0 

15.441  

0  0 

2. 020         0 


12,  211  . 

10,907  . 
9. 235  . 

11,832  . 
5.634  , 
9,  219  . 
9,725 

11.078 
9.542 
9,222 
7.511 
7.6''0 

14,  009 

30.  348 

16, 984 


5,905 
8.866 
5,738 
8,364 
3,512 


7,415 


7,508  . 
8,816  . 
9,111 
9.239 
8.951 
9.298 
9.750 
7.549 
9.325 
12.091 
4.291 
5.810 


5.134 
7,387 
9,412 
7,867 
6,583 
10,371 
8,944 
11,742 
13,293 
14, 770 


1,849 
1,888 
1,893 
2,099 
2,047 

1 18. 130 
1.751 
2.914 

179.037 
4.785 
5.016 


I  armed  neutrality  in  the  2  World  Wars. 

TABLE  III.2.3.-COMPULSIVENESS  AND  SIZE  OF  MILITARY 
[Percent  ot  military  personnel  that  is  conscripted] 


10  to  19  9      20  to  29.9       30  to  39.9      40  to  49.9      50  to  59.9      60  to  69.9      70  to  79.9      80  to  89.9 


90  plus 


Total 


1 
12.085 


1  . 
21,014 

1 
11,240 


4 
12,628 


2 

.2:0 

2 

,418 


1 
2,896 


2 
13, 851 

1 
5,030 


2 
13,796 


1 

19, 90S 

1 
10,957 


2 
13, 898 

1 
11,105 


1 
18,200 

2 
8.519 


1 
8,019 


2 
12,930 


1 
14, 842 

2 

18, 762 


2 
11,413 

4 
10,000 

2 
12,589 


1 
9,275 

1 

15,  416 

3 
14,602 


3 
21,769 

2 
8, 135 

1 

9,028 


2 
15,042 

7 
10,869 

4 
8,458 

12 
8,898 


5 
9,026 

1 
11,750 


11 
8.366 

IS 
14.202 

15 
8.374 

8 
5,443 

15 
11,472 

6 
9,398 

12 

10.368 

10 
14.412 


5 
1l3 


2 

7,491 


2 
16. 127 


4 
12. 628 


6 
11. 102 


5 
15,992 


10 
11,887 


8 

13. 425 


9 

13. 983 


31 

9.795 


92 

10. 557 


Greece 
To  test  Boun's  conclusion  we  first  look  at 
Greece.  [The  Oreek  government  Is  a  military 
dictatorship  established  by  a  military  coup 
against  constitutional  authorities,  but 
Greece  is  notorious  for  the  rigor  of  her  con- 
scription. For  the  period  1955-65  the  com- 
pulslveness  of  the  Greek  recruiting  system 
was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the  USSR:  it 
was  seven  or  eight  times  that  of  Germany 
and  England,  double  that  of  Spain,  and  al- 
most triple  that  of  Prance  and  Italy.  Both 
conscription  and  coups  have  a  long  tradi- 
tion In  Greece.]  a  point  which  can  easily 
be  substantiated  from  any  good  encyclopedia. 
Conscription  was  introduced  as  early  as 
1839,  shortly  after  Greece  was  established 
as  an  independent  nation;  four  years  later. 


In  1843,  the  soldiers  staged  their  first  coup. 
It  was  only  the  first  of  many  interventions. 
To  consider  only  the  highlights  of  the  1920's 
and  1930's  there  was  the  abortive  pro-royal- 
1st  military  uprising  of  1923  in  Macedonia; 
the  seizure  of  power  In  1925  by  General 
Pangalos;  the  latter's  deposition  In  1926,  In 
favor  of  normal  civil  government,  by  another 
military  faction;  the  abortive  mUltary  coup 
of  1935;  and  the  installation  of  General 
Metaxas  as  dictator  In  1936.  It  Is  under- 
standable that  the  military  historian,  Al- 
fred Vagts,  should  characterize  the  Greek 
political  system  as  "vicious,"  because 
(among  other  reasons)  ofBcers  took  a  lively 
part.  There  Is  little  evidence  of  opposition 
from  the  conscripts. 
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Spain  1812-1873 

Essentially  the  same  correlation  between 
conscription  and  military  Interventlonlsm  Is 
found  in  Spanish  history.  The  citizen's  obU- 
eatlon  to  bear  arms  was  enshrined  in  the 
liberal  Constitution  of  1812;  and  when  Ferdi- 
nand vn.  with  the  aid  of  the  army,  overthrew 
that  constitution  in  1814.  conscription  was 
about  the  only  element  retained.  This  was  the 
auinta  or  selection  by  lot  with  the  weU-to-do 
permitted  to  buy  their  way  out.  Ferdinand's 
action  was  followed  by  a  series  of  military 
conspiracies  and  pronunciamentos — five  be- 
tween 1814  and  1819 — culminating  in  the 
rising  of  Major  Rlego  in  1820.  The  success  of 
Rlego's  military  liberalism  was  ensured  when 
the  rest  of  the  army  refused  to  support  the 
government  against  htm  (a  "negative"  pro- 
nunciamento) .  This  particular  revolt  set  the 
pattern  of  Spanish  political  change  for  over 
half  a  century;  military  Involvement  In  poli- 
tics was  endemic.  It  Is  suflBclent  to  men- 
tion the  march  of  the  Pardo  battalions  on 
Madrid  In  1822;  the  abortive  landing  at  Tarifa 
in  1824;  the  La  Gran  J  a  sergeants'  revolt  of 
1836,  the  only  successful  pronunciamento  of 
non-commlssloned  officers  In  Spanish  his- 
tory); the  whole  series  of  conspiracies  and 
mutinies  preceding  the  negative  pronuncia- 
mento of  1840  which  placed  General  Espar- 
tero  in  power;  the  overthrow  of  Espartero  In 
1843  by  General  Narvaez;  the  unsuccessful 
pronunciamento  of  General  Zurbano^ln  1844; 
the  abortive  risings  of  the  Zamora  regiment 
In  1846  and  of  the  sergeants  of  the  Regiment 
of  Spain  In  1848;  the  revolution  of  1864  which 
first  brought  General  Espartero  back  to 
power,  then  General  CDonnell  In  1858  and 
finally  General  Narvaez  again;  the  return  to 
OTtonnell  in  1865  and  to  Narvaez  for  the 
third  time  in  1866;  the  repeated  attempts  by 
General  Prim  and  others  at  military  rebel- 
lion In  the  1860's,  including  a  bungled  ser- 
geants' revolt  of  1866.  which  finally  led  to 
Admiral  Topete's  pronunciamento  of  1868  and 
the  acquisition  of  power  by  Generals  Prim 
and  Serrano;  the  unsuccessful  soldiers'  re- 
volt at  Perrol  In  1871;  General  Pavla's  coup 
d'etat  against  the  Constituent  Cortes  in  1874; 
and.  finally,  In  the  same  years,  the  over- 
throw of  the  Republic  and  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons  through  General  Campos'  positive 
pronunciamento  at  Sagunto  and  the  nega- 
tive pronunciamento  of  the  Spanish  army  of 
the  north.  "Either  positively  or  negatively, 
the  existence  of  any  regime  in  Spain  was  a 
fimctlon  of  the  loyalty  of  the  army." 

In  this  period  of  Spanish  history,  military 
intervention  in  politics  did  not  normally 
have  the  same  authoritarian  consequences  as 
later.  The  basically  liberal  military  inter- 
ventions before  1874  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  generally  conservative,  even  reac- 
tionary character  of  subsequent  interven- 
tions. Although  there  were  some  individual 
defections,  the  army  as  a  whole  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Carllst  absolutism,  either 
In  the  1830's  or  the  1870's.  The  army  was 
liberal  in  the  early  period  but  it  was  a 
liberalism  with  limits,  the  moderate  liberal- 
Ism  of  a  General  Narvaez  or  the  Progreeslvism 
of  a  General  Espartero.  Their  democracy  was 
not  of  the  whole  nation,  for  one  of  the  main 
popular  demands  of  the  time  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  conscription,  which  struck  at  the  very 
basis  of  the  army's  power.  Indeed,  almost  the 
last  gasp  of  the  Spanish  small  democracy  was 
the  antl-qulnta  riots  of  1871. 

The  Spanish  Republican  Party  alone  serl- 
otisly  took  up  the  anti-conscription  cause; 
and  the  Republicans  in  their  period  of  vigor 
had  only  one  general  in  their  ranks.  "The 
Republicans,"  writes  Carr,  "resentful  of  the 
way  the  democratic  revolution  [of  1868]  had 
been  pushed  aside  by  generals,  were  the  first 
party  that  could  afford  to  stress  the  threat 
<rf  the  army  to  civil  liberty  and  to  campaign 
for  a  small  army.  .  .  . 
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In  the  early  1870's  the  Spanish  republic 
was  proclaimed.  The  officers  under  General 
Gamlnda  immediately  went  for  their  swords, 
but  the  soldiers  had  different  ideas.  They 
were  counting  on  the  Republic  to 
abolish  conscription — one  of  the  most  hated 
features  of  Spanish  life — and  they  refused 
to  rise.  Gamdnde  and  most  of  his  officers  fled, 
and  the  army  at  least  partially  fell  to 
pieces.  .  .  . 

The  new  Republic  faced  many  grave  prob- 
lems— a  Carllst  uprising  that  quickly  gained 
control  of  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces, 
as  well  as  federalist  tendencies  which  threat- 
ened to  dissolve  Spain  into  Its  provincial  ele- 
ments. At  first  the  Republicans  resigned 
themselves  .to  chaos  rather  than  turn  again 
to  the  generals,  but  "realism"  eventually 
prevailed.  The  original  Republican  leaders 
were  replaced  by  another  group  of  Republi- 
cans under  Castelar,  whose  commission  was 
virtually  to  pull  the  country  together  and 
hold  it  by  force.  This  commission  in  Itself 
could  only  be  construed  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  failure  of  the  Republic. 

Castelar  began  by  raising  a  compulsory 
levy  of  120,000  men.  The  levy,  no  doubt,  gave 
him  the  necessary  troops  to  restore  law  and 
order.  .  .  .  But  in  effect  the  new  application 
of  compulsory  military  service  gave  the  Re- 
public its  coup  de  grace.  .  .  .  Freedom  from 
the  blood-tax  was  the  only  Interest  the  com- 
mon man  or  the  private  soldier  had  fotmd  to 
bind  him  to  the  Republic.  It  was  too  much 
an  affair  of  the  intellectual  middle  classes 
and  too  little  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
the  common  people.  The  reintroductlon  of 
conscription  knocked  away  the  only  popular 
supports. 

1873-1936 

The  Republic  had  lost  its  following,  among 
the  public  and  in  the  lower  echelons  of  the 
army,  the  latter  following  their  officers  In 
welcoming  back  the  monarchy.  TTiere  fol- 
lowed a  quarter  of  a  century  of  reaction  and 
Republican  decline.  Deprived  of  popular  sup- 
port, the  movement  substituted  the  party 
for  the  people  and  developed  a  doctrine  of 
armed  Intervention.  The  anti -militarism  of 
1873  was  dropped  as  unrealistic;  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  army  conscription  was  prom- 
ised. Thus,  the  few  serious  attempts  at 
military  intervention  during  this  period 
were  all  Republican-inspired.  However,  even 
these  conspiracies  and  revolts  on  behalf  of 
"the  people"  did  not  rely  on  the  initiative 
of  conscripts;  they  originated  with  volun- 
teer elements — In  1883  with  the  sergeants 
and  lower-ranking  officers  of  the  garrison  of 
Badajoz,  in  1886  with  General  Vlllacampa 
and  the  senior  sergeants. 

Although  liberalism  revived  after  1898,  it 
was  weaker  than  in  the  Republic  of  1873. 
There  was  some  success  in  equalizing  the 
burden  of  conscription,  but  little  was  done 
to  reduce  the  total  weight  of  compulsion 
on  society.  Liberalism  did  have  some  impact 
on  the  army's  outlook,  but  even  here  the 
initiative  came  from  the  officer  voliinteers 
rather  than  the  conscripts.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  liberal  bless- 
ing to  the  politics  of  the  army  in  this  period. 
The  notorloiis  Law  of  Jurisdictions  of  1905, 
for  example,  which  was  forced  through  by 
the  threat  of  an  army  coup,  provided  that 
defamation  of  the  army  by  civilians  was  to 
be  tried  by  court  martial,  i.e.,  by  the  army 
itself.  As  Carr  has  written,  the  military 
"came  to  feel  Itself  not  only  'second  class 
citizens'  Instead  of  a  political  elite  but 
slandered  by  the  new  anti-militarism  of  the 
left." 

After  1920  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
basically  negative  and  authoritarian  char- 
acter of  military  intervention.  One  must 
notice,  says  Finer: 

"The  quite  morbid  superiority  feeling  of 
the  army  by  Spain.  .  .  .  This  army,  from 
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about  1900  onwards,  had  felt  rej«ct«d  by 
society  and  had  drawn  hermetic  boundaries 
around  itself,  nourishing  itself  on  its  own 
valvies  and  hating  without  understanding 
the  movements  of  separatism  and  aociallsm 
that  were  surging  through  Spain.  After  its 
decisive  and  humiliating  defeat  by  the  Moors 
at  Anuel  in  1921  the  Spanish  officers  reacted 
like  the  Greek  officers  after  Smyrna,  or  the 
German  officers  after  1918,  or  the  Egyptian 
officers  after  1948,  or  the  French  officers  after 
Dien  Blen  Ptou.  The  Spanish  army  .  .  .  ac- 
cused the  civilians  of  betraying  It.  ...  If  the 
Spanish  army  had  not  defeated  the  Rlf,  it 
would  show  that  it  could  at  least  defeat  its 
own  civilians.  Thus  arose  the  dictatorship 
of  Prlmo  de  Rivera  in  1923." 

It  is  an  astonishing  business.  How  oould 
a  "national  army,"  always,  in  Its  majority, 
comprised  of  conscripts,  civilians  in  uni- 
form, draw  hermetic  boundaries  around  It- 
self, seal  Itself  off  from  society  and  nourish 
Itself  on  its  own  values?  The  facts  of  Spanish 
military  life  seem  to  defy  the  theory  of  the 
Nation  m  Arms,  which  expects  officer  inter- 
ventionlam  to  be  curbed  from  below,  by  the 
conscripts. 

Despite  the  conscripts  the  dictatorship  of 
Rivera  put  the  generals  back  at  the  top  of 
the  political  ladder.  The  rest  of  the  story  is 
well  known.  Preoccupation  with  domestic 
politics  demonstrated  that  the  army  did  not 
exist  to  repel  or  conquer  the  foreigner,  but 
to  hold  dovim  the  Spanish  people  either  on 
its  own  acooiint  or  as  "the  police  force  of 
the  ruling  oligarchy."  "Completely  shut  off 
from  the  civilian  currents  of  opinion  that 
surged  about  it,"  the  Ideal  of  the  military 
leadership  by  1936  "was  of  a  timeless  Spain, 
centralized,  hierarchlal,  Castlllan  and 
Catholic." 

Civil  War  o/  1936-39 

The  facts  of  the  Civil  War  of  1938  have 
been  said  to  show  that  a  conscript  force 
might,  under  certain  circumstances,  prove 
less  reliable  for  subverting  the  national 
will  than  a  volunteer  force.  This  is 
not  entirely  clear.  The  Air  Force  is. 
In  most  coxuxtrles.  a  stronghold  of  vol- 
untarism; and  this  was  probably  true 
for  Spain  in  1936.  Yet  the  Air  Force  was 
the  only  service  which  remained  loyal  as  a 
whole  (both  officers  and  men)  to  the  Repub- 
lic. The  Navy  was  also  presumably  a  strong- 
hold of  voluntarism,  yet,  while  naval  officers 
were  Nationalist  In  sympathy,  the  rank  and 
file  were  actively  Republican.  On  the  day  -of 
the  Nationalist  rising,  on  all  of  the  ships 
of  the  fleet  dispatched  to  crush  the  rebels 
of  Morocco,  as  well  as  at  Cadiz  and  Cartagena 
and  in  the  harbors  of  Galicia,  the  men,  stim- 
ulated In  some  cases  by  radio  messages  from 
the  Admiralty  in  Madrid  addressed  to  them 
and  not  to  their  commanders.  Imprisoned  or 
killed  their  officers  and  took  over  command 
of  the  ships  for  the  Republic. 

In  the  army,  the  stronghold  of  conscrip- 
tion, defection  of  whole  units  to  the  Nation- 
alists was  evident.  Army  officers  were  over- 
whelmingly pro-Franco.  Of  14,000  Spanish 
officers  (over  10,000  on  active  duty),  only 
about  200  opted  for  the  Republic.  The  8,000 
non-commissioned  officers  are  said  to  have 
called  to  Franco  almost  to  a  man.  Given  this 
unity  of  officers  and  NCO's  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Republic  was  successful  in  retain- 
ing one-third  of  the  regular  army  units  In 
i^ain.  This  third  was  saved  primarily  by  the 
overwhelming  numbers  in  the  Republican 
mUltla  and  vc^unteer  workers'  organizations 
which  were  sent  against  the  troops.  In  only 
two  recorded  instances  were  conscripts  per- 
suaded to  act  against  their  commanders.  A 
larger  number  of  gjarrlsons'  defection  to  the 
Nationalists  was  prevented  by  the  resolute 
Initiative  of  loyal  officers,  not  by  conscripts 
acting  independently.  As  Chorley  notes — 
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"I^M  history  of  Spain  during  the  opecdng 
phaset  of  the  rebellion  can  only  emphasize 
bow  serious  a  widespread  officers'  revolt  ^n 
be.  proylded  It  can  raise  any  support  am«ng 
InAueutlal  sections  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion and  provided  it  can  succeed  In  carrying 
with  It  at  any  rate  a  proportion  of  the  ranJc 
and  file  .  .  .  The  men,  ...  to  a  conslderiple 
extent  In  ^aln,  blindly  accepted  their  Offi- 
cers' lead.  ..." 

And  she  concludes  "from  the  Spanish  ex- 
perience that  conscription  Is  not  in  Itself  j  an 
adequate  foundation  for  a  democratic  arc^y." 

While  the  vast  majority  of  the  conscripts 
followed  their  officers  In  1936  they  dldj  so 
without  enthusiasm.  The  conscripts  ^ere 
thought  by  the  Nationalist  generals  to  be  Un- 
steady In  their  discipline — compulsory  s^v- 
ice  under  the  Republic  bad  been  reduced  Qo  a 
single  year,  hardly  sxifficlent  time  to  Induce 
a  military  point  of  view.  The  two-thlrda  of 
the  peninsula  army  which  went  over  to  the 
rebel*  (with  conscript  acquiescence)  ^4ere 
first  used  by  the  Nationalists  only  as  garrl|on 
forces. 

The  role  of  shock  troope  in  the  rebellion 
was  reserved  for  the  more  reliable  Army]  of 
Africa.  Part  was  left  to  garrison  Morocco  4nd 
the  rest  brought  over  to  Spain.  The  ordlnnry 
accounts  of  the  Army  of  Africa  give  the  ^- 
preaslon  that  It  contained  no  Spanish  con- 
scripts. Thomas,  for  example,  Implies  t|iat 
it  was  comprised  of  two  elements  only:  iia- 
tlve  Moorish  units;  and  volunteers  of  the 
Foreign  Legion,  which,  despite  its  name,  con- 
sisted primarily  of  Spaniards,  together  with 
some  Portuguese,  French  and  Oermapis. 
However,  of  the  more  than  30,000  prlvqtas 
In  the  Army  of  Africa  In  1936.  the  Moors  ^nd 
Ijeglonnalres  together  accounted  for  no  mpre 
than  15,000.  leaving  at  least  16,000  Spaniards 
unaccounted  for.  Moreover,  according  ;  to 
lieague  of  Nations  data,  the  "annual  contin- 
gent of  recruits'"  for  1936,  amounting  t^  a 
total  of  82,850  men,  included  21,850  for  the 
Army  of  Africa.  Even  If  this  Is  a  novel  tise 
of  the  term  "annual  contingent"  to  Imrtly. 
not  conscripts  alone,  but  conscripts  ini 
volunteers  taken  together.  It  seems  tmlll^ly 
that  all  of  the  12,850  consigned  to  the  Artny 
of  Africa  were  new  volunteers,  since  only  a 
few  years  earlier,  In  1932,  when  the  aitny 
was  larger  than  In  1936,  the  total  number  of 
flrst-tlme  volunteers  plus  re-enllsted  men  in 
the  entire  Sp«ml8h  army  (presumably  In- 
cluding Moors  and  Legionnaires)  oHly 
amounted  to  26.099.  But  even  If  the  Artny 
of  Africa  were  an  all-volunteer  force,  Fra«co 
did  not  In  the  long  run  take  this  alleged  Ob- 
ject lesson  of  the  Civil  War  to  heart.  In  re- 
constituting the  Spanish  Army  after  the 
Civil  War,  instead  of  asking  for  reliable  tlol- 
onteers,  he  restored  the  older  two-ye«tf  con- 
scription period  of  1930  and  thereby  was  able 
to  Increase  the  sire  of  the  Spanish  Ariny 
from  the  145,000  troops  of  1936  to  the  320,(K)0 
of  1941. 

To  sum  up  the  record:  In  modem  Spanish 
history  conscription  has  been  a  constafat; 
and  so  has  direct  military  Involvement  { in 
domestic  politics.  Ignoring  the  Carllst  defec- 
tions, we  can  count  no  fewer  than  43  stc- 
ceasful  or  unsuccessful  pronunciavientos  Be- 
tween 1814  and  1933  alone,  not  to  mention 
the  later  ones;  this  represents  an  average!  of 
abdut  one  violent  intervention  every  two  sind 
a  half  years.  Moreover,  the  character  i  of 
these  interventions  has  changed  for  the 
worse  in  the  long  run.  As  Carr  has  noted.'  In 
the  first  period  of  military  involvement.  In 
the  nlnetemth  century,  "it  took  the  genemls 
some  time  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  new  role 
as  permanent  party  leaders  rather  than  *  as 
the  occasional  interpretn-s  of  the  n&tlonal 
will  in  the  mechanism  of  the  prouunOla- 
mento.  .  .  ."  It  took  them  an  even  lonf;er 
time  to  move  from  an  interpretative  "gen- 
eral  will"   theory  to  a   creative  "real   will" 
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theory,  but  with  Franco  the  transition  was 
complete. 

Though  eidvocates  of  conscription  fre- 
quently point  disparagingly  at  the  milita- 
rism of  Greece  and  Spain,  neither  nation  is 
a  particularly  appropriate  country  to  Inves- 
tigate for  the  impact  of  conscription  on  the 
domestic  political  process.  Each  country  has 
a  tradition  of  conscription  and  of  military 
Interference,  but  both  are  countries  of  a  low 
political  culture  with  relatively  undifferen- 
tiated and  unstructured  societies.  As  Carr 
has  said  of  Spain.  "Military  rule  is  incompre- 
hensible unless  we  remember  that  the  divi- 
sion between  military  and  civilian  society 
was  indistinct."  Unstructured  societies  do 
not  readily  resolve  competing  claims;  there 
has  to  be  purposeful  Intervention  and  the 
military  Is  often  the  only  accepted  Institu- 
tion to  act  and  enforce  a  consensus.  Public 
opinion  m  countries  of  a  low  political  c\il- 
ture  "would  not  be  strongly  reelstlve  to  mil- 
itary intervention;  this  opinion,  being  weak 
and  self-divided,  la  in  a  fluid  state.  .  .  ." 
Since  the  views  of  civilians  In  uniform  can 
hardly  be  more  advanced  than  those  of 
civilians  In  mufti,  one  would  not  expect 
conscripts  to  re«lst.  Even  the  benefits  of 
conscription  would  necessarily  be  masked  by 
tendencies  to  give  in  to  the  military. 

Military  aggrandizement  in  developed 
political  cultures 

In  developed  political  cultures  military  in- 
tervention might  be  resisted  by  public  opin- 
ion even  though  the  procedures  for  trans- 
ferring power  and  the  problem  of  the  ulti- 
mate authority  are  both  In  dispute.  This 
leaves  room  for  the  military  to  act,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  conscript  might  oppose 
military  Intervention  and  play  a  more  exalted 
role. 

France 

France  falls  within  the  definition  of  a  de- 
veloped political  culture.  In  France  civil  In- 
stitutions are  highly  developed;  the  public 
is  a  wide  one,  well  organized  into  powerful 
associations;  and  civil  procedures  and  public 
authorities  are  well  rooted.  Nevertheless, 
modern  France  has  not  been  immune  to  mili- 
tary Interference.  Within  the  last  dozen  years 
In  particular  she  has  suffered  severe  Inter- 
ventlonism,  culminating  in  the  attempted 
putsch  of  the  Four  Oenerals  In  1961. 

Prcrerolutlonary  France 

Though  we  attribute  the  Innovation  of 
large-scale  conscription  to  France,  before  the 
Revolution  compulsion  played  no  role  In 
recruiting  for  the  regular  army  in  peace- 
time, aside  flrom  the  occasional  frauds  and 
excesses  of  recruiting  officers,  acting  on  their 
own  authority.  The  king  took  his  volunteers 
wherever  he  could,  and  almost  half  of  the 
troopw  were  foreign  mercenaries.  To  be  sure, 
the  French  also  had  a  parish  militia  usu- 
ally recruited  "bj  the  ballot,"  although  Paris 
and  other  Important  communities  laid  aside 
the  lottery  and  paid  for  volunteers.  Not 
much  more  than  .2  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion were  compulsory  militiamen  in  Louis 
XVI's  time.  Their  drill  duties  were  light  and 
almost  non-existing  during  the  fourteen 
years  before  the  Revolution.  Except  In  war, 
the  militia  was  never  called  up. 

Despite  the  eighteenth-century  voluntar- 
ism, the  military  never  disputed  the  civil 
political  prerogative.  After  Louis  XlV's  time, 
the  army  was  not  often  cailed  upon  to  put 
down  popular  self-expression.  Military  ac- 
ceptance of  civilian  politics  was  probably  a 
consequence  of  the  strong  traditional  dy- 
nastic consensus.  That  the  army  was  rarely 
called  out  testifies  only  to  the  greater  or- 
deriiness  of  eighteenth-century  society. 
The  revolutionary  period 

It  the  French  people  had  no  reason  to  fear 
voluntarism  in  the  army  In  pre-Revolution 
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days,  they  had  even  less  once  the  Revolution 
began.  In  the  summer  of  1789  Louis  xvi 
tried  to  rely  on  the  army,  but  the  troops 
simply  melted  away.  Soldiers  led  the  attack 
on  the  Bastille,  the  men  of  the  Qardes  Pran- 
calses,  the  best  regiment  of  the  line,  in  the 
midst.  In  the  end.  In  August  1792,  the  be- 
sieged king  was  defended  only  by  his  Swiss 
Guards.  The  citizen  volunteers  had  gone 
over  en  masse  to  the  Revolution.  The  volun- 
teer French  armies  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury may  have  been  recruited  from  "the 
scum  of  the  earth,"  but  they  did  not  support 
the  royal  government  against  the  French 
people:  under  his  buffs  and  bandoliers,  your 
hired  shooter  has  instincts,  feelings,  even  a 
kind  of  thought.  It  is  his  kindred,  bone  of 
his  bone,  this  same  canaille  that  shall  be 
whipped.  ...  His  very  doxy  .  .  .  drives  hUa 
into  mlUtary  heterodoxy;  declares  that  if  ho 
shed  Patriot  blood,  he  shall  be  accursed 
among  men.  .  .  . 

In  October  1789  the  National  Assembly 
came  down  on  the  side  of  voluntarism.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  mili- 
tary reorganization  and  its  recommendations 
were  carried  into  effect  the  following  March. 
The  voltmtary  principle  was  retamed  in  n^ 
cruitlng,  "because  only  an  army  of  this  na- 
ture seemed  worthy  of  a  free  nation."  The 
pay  of  the  eoldlers,  a  miserable  pittance  in 
pre-Revolutlonary  days,  was  increased.  In 
considering  alternative  recrultmg  schemes,  a 
few  deputies  did  propose  a  universal-service 
militia  to  replace  the  volunteer  regular  army 
but  were  voted  down.  The  abolition  of  the 
old  compulsory  militia  had  been  a  popular 
act  of  the  revolutionary  assembly  (May 
1789).  The  new  citizens'  militia — ^the  Na- 
tional Guard — was  founded  on  a  strictly 
volimtary  basis.  Thus  democracy  and  com- 
pulsion in  Frtmce  were  not  bom  together. 

When  the  French  went  over  to  the  levie  en 
masse  In  1793  they  were  faced  with  an  Inva- 
sion.  Many  officers  were  either  sulking  at 
home  or  in  the  aristocratic  Emigration  and 
Civil  War  had  broken  out  at  home.  The  Re- 
public felt  it  had  to  throw  quantity  against 
quality.  Necessity  led  to  conscription  rather 
than  any  Inherent  democratic  predilection 
for  the  notion  that  every  citizen  ought  to  be 
a  soldier.  The  advent  of  compulsory  service 
In  1793  "was  an  abrupt  and  complete  rever- 
sal ot  the  Initial  stand  of  the  revolutionaries, 
who  at  first  looked  on  conscription  ae  an  in- 
strument of  oppression,  a  wasteful  consumer 
of  national  income,  and  the  earmark  of 
militarism  .  .  . 

Napoleonic  period 
As  war  became  perennial  and  the  Re- 
public went  over  from  defense  to  offense, 
civil  institutions  lost  their  superior  standing 
in  public  opinion,  and  the  army  (^dually 
came  to  be  regarded  as  "the  soundest  part 
of  the  nation."  In  the  dark  days  of  1793 
Camot  took  charge  of  military  affairs  for  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He  "was  left 
relatively  unmolested  in  his  efforts  to  raise 
a  great  conscript  army"  and  he  "brooked 
no  Interference  from  civilian  'meddlers',"  im- 
wlttlngly  making  poaslble  "the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  from  the  extreme  of  civilian  dom- 
ination ...  to  Its  opposite,  militarism  in- 
carnate—  Caesarlsm — or  Bonapartlsm."  The 
triumph  of  the  Moderates — the  Thermldo- 
reans — over  the  Jacobin  terrorists  In  1794 
did  not  stop  the  drift  to  militarism.  By 
1795  the  army  was  a  political  force,  Its  grape- 
shot  useful  for  protecting  the  established 
leadership.  By  1797  the  army  was  a  useful 
force  in  the  hands  of  one  leadership  faction 
against  another.  In  1799  it  was  Just  as  useful 
in  replacing  the  Thermldorean  leadership 
with  Napoleon.  Finally  Napoleon,  when  he 
thought  the  time  ripe  to  put  on  a  crown, 
nevertheless  thought  it  only  prudent  to  pre- 
pare the  way  by  a  petition  from  the  army 
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orofesslng  its  monarchist  desires.  A  repre- 
^nt^ve  indication  of  the  army  mood  was 
mat  "order  has  arrived";  the  Installation 
oi  a  general  as  head  of  state  "makes  the 
whole  weight  faU  back  on  the  military  estate; 
and  that  is  the  more  due  to  us  since  ttie 
nature  of  our  condition  has  already  given  us 
the  physical  weight." 

While  the  clviUan  revolutionaries  of  1789- 
92  found  voluntary  recruiting  compatible 
with  an  egalitarian  society,  the  increasing 
militarization  of  France  ultimately  produced 
a  reaction.  Napoleon  was  determined  on 
ormclple  to  keep  conscription— for  Its  equal- 
izinK  tendencies— even  when  convinced  of  its 
unpopularity.  Equality  of  duUes  replaced 
eauallty  of  rights  as  the  touchstone  of  de- 
mocracy. Conscription,  first  Introduced  in 
1793  on  an  ai  hoc  basis,  was  ultimately  reg- 
ularized in  1798;  conscript  service  was  set  at 
Ave  years  with  substltuUon  authorized.  In 
the  early  years  this  right  was  used  by  about 
Mie  out  of  ten  conscripts.  Compulsory  re- 
cruiting grew  with  mUitarism.  The  first  de- 
cree of  February  1793  took  180,000  men;  the 
levee  en  masse  later  in  the  year  added  450,- 
000  MUllons  were  drafted  subsequently.  Na- 
poleon, as  Emperor,  is  said  to  have  gathered 
up  almoet  two  and  a  half  million  conscripts 
between  1804  and  1813.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning compulsory  service  had  been  resist- 
ed- the  levie  en  masse  had  even  been  the  oc- 
casion for  a  rising  against  the  new  RepubUc. 
Of  the  300,000  men  levied  in  the  first  year 
under  the  conscription  law  of  1798,  less  than 
40,000  were  actually  raised  after  months  ol 
pressure.  By  1800  desertion  was  endemic  and, 
ten  years  later,  it  is  said  that  "more  than  80 
percent  of  the  annual  French  quota  faUed 
to  appear  for  registration.  To  hunt  down  the 
bands  of  Rifractairea,  sixteen  fiylng  columns 
of  his  best  troops,  more  than  40,000  men  all 
told,  were  diverted  from  their  normal  duties." 
The  situation  had  not  Improved  by  1812, 
when  as  many  as  a  hundred  thoiisand  regu- 
lars and  Rifractaires  were  actually  clashing 
In  guerrilla  combat  In  the  interior  of  France. 
With  Napoleon's  downfall  In  1814,  Louis 
XVllI,  anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people,  abolished  conscription.  When  Na- 
poleon returned  to  power  the  following  year 
at  first  he  dared  not  cotmtermand  the  order. 
When  he  finally  felt  compelled  to  take  the 
risk.  It  was  too  late  to  draft  and  train  the 
new  recruits:  his  Hundred  Days  were  up,  at 
Waterloo. 

1815  to  1870 

But  Louis  XVin  did  not  long  adhere  to 
voluntarism;  in  1818  conscription,  with  the 
right  to  hire  substitutes,  was  reintroduced. 
Initially  the  legal  term  of  active  service  was 
six  years.  The  term  was  increased  In  1832  to 
seven  years  but  it  was  appwtfently  Intended 
that  only  half  this  term  would  be  spent  on 
active  duty.  In  1868  on  the  eve  of  the  war 
with  Prussia,  the  term  of  service  was  set 
at  five  active  and  four  reserve.  During  this 
period,  from  1818  to  1870,  the  ntmiber  of 
conscripts  taken  was  never  large.  In  1818 
the  anntial  contingent  was  set  at  40,000;  this 
was  raised  in  1824  to  60,000.  in  1882  to  80,000, 
la  1867,  after  the  Crimean  War,  to  100,000, 
and  in  1867  to  160.000.  However,  these  fig- 
ures are  purely  nominal.  After  the  Crimean 
War,  for  example,  of  a  legal  anntial  con- 
tingent of  100.000,  usually  about  30,000  were 
exempted  or  declared  unfit.  The  remaining 
70,000  were  then  divided  into  two  portions 
by  lot,  the  first  subject  to  active  duty,  the 
second  {deuxiime  portion)  subject  to  six 
months  of  superficial  militia  training  In  the 
departmental  depots  spread  over  three  years. 
The  deuxiime  portion  amounted  to  30,996  in 
1860,  33J234  In  1861,  and  to  at  least  34,500 
(probably  more)  In  1868.  If  these  figures  are 
representative  of  the  short-service  contin- 
gent, then  the  number  allotted  annually  to 
long  servtce  was  about  40,000.  However,  from 
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these  have  to  be  deducted  the  subetltutee, 
who  averaged  out  at  about  23,000  per  annum 
over  the  period  1856-62,  after  Napoleon  m 
had  given  a  boost  to  the  practice  by  a  law  of 
1856.  Thus  the  annual  conscript  contingent 
under  the  last  Bonaparte  is  not  Ukely  to  have 
exceeded  20,000. 

The  same  conscrlpt/nominal-contlngent 
ratio  does  not  apply  to  earlier  periods.  Vol- 
unteering from  1816  to  1830  was  particularly 
sluggish,  and  the  price  of  a  substitute  at 
that  time,  when  "crimps"  were  the  Interme- 
diaries between  "buyer"  and  "seller,"  ranged 
between  4,000  and  6,000  francs.  After  1856 
voluntary  enlistments  were  far  more  brisk 
and  the  price  of  a  substitute,  after  the  state 
assumed  the  role  of  Intermediary,  averaged 
about  2500  francs.  The  declining  burden  of 
conscription  is  clearly  revealed  In  Sales  de 
Bohlgas'  figures  on  the  percentage  of  con- 
scripts who  were  able  to  procure  substitutes 
in  various  years.  The  commutation  rate 
shows  a  steadily  increasing  trend  from  8  per- 
cent in  1808,  to  12  in  1820.  to  19  in  1834-28, 
to  27  in  1851,  then  a  sharp  leap  to  60-60  per- 
cent In  1870.  The  total  burden  of  compulsion 
on  French  society  between  1815  and  1870  was 
larger  than  before  1793,  but  much  smaller 
than  the  burden  under  Napoleon  I  or  after 
1871.  The  btirden  fell  largely  on  the  peasants, 
who  could  not  afford  a  substitute  or  insur- 
ance against  the  lottery,  but  the  total  weight 
on  society,  even  on  the  peasantry,  was  less. 

Did  the  reduction  In  the  burden  of  con- 
scription correlate  with  less  or  greater  mili- 
tary infiuence  over  civil  society? 

Less  Infiuence.  less  interventlonism,  un» 
questionably,  compared  to  that  before  1816. 
It  was  precisely  diulng  this  period.  1816  to 
1870,  that  the  tradition  of  la  grande  muette 
originated  and  became  fixed. 

"The  Great  Mute  was  an  army  that  had 
no  politics;  Its  function  was  to  execute  the 
orders  of  the  government  without  refieotion. 
To  obey  was  the  duty  of  the  soldier,  and  the 
chain  of  command  tiltimately  reached  the 
civilian  Chief  of  State.  .  .  ." 

The  army  In  turn  was  granted  consider- 
able autonomy  in  military  affairs,  but  It  did 
not  Intervene  In  civil  affairs.  General  officers 
usually  headed  the  French  War  ministry 
from  1816  to  1871;  this  was  the  minimum 
prerogative.  However,  the  army  did  not  abuse 
Its  autonomy  dvirlng  this  period  (something 
that  cannot  be  said  after  1872,  when  uni- 
versal service  was  promulgated) .  During  this 
era  the  views  of  the  army  seem  to  have  either 
coincided  with  those  of  the  government  or  to 
have  been  of  the  "left"  of  the  regime;  there 
was  no  "right-wing"  alienation. 

The  leftist,  Republican  bias  of  many  career 
officers  and  non-oommiaeloned  officers  was 
particularly  conspicuous  from  1816  to  1830. 
Disaffected  militia  men  made  an  alliance  with 
Liberalism,  The  Napoleonic  veterans  recip- 
rocated the  affection  of  the  Liberals.  "Bona- 
partist,  then  liberal,"  aa  Balzac  said,  "for  by 
one  of  the  strangest  of  metamorphoses,  the 
soldiers  of  Napoleon  neariy  all  become  lovers 
of  the  constitutional  system.  .  .  ."  From  1815 
to  1830  almost  all  the  plots  against  the  re- 
stored Bourbons  were  the  Joint  work  of  the 
officers  and  NCO's  of  the  garrisons,  the  offi- 
cers on  half-pay,  Liberals,  and  Republicans. 

Prom  the  outset,  the  restored  Bourbon 
king,  Louis  XVlli,  had  been  aware  of  the 
alienation  of  the  officers.  A  purge  was  Im- 
mediately conducted,  with  loyal  aristocrats 
replacing  plebeian  Boni^artlsts  In  the  upper 
ranks.  The  officers  who  had  been  on  duty 
with  Napoleon  in  1815  were  either  reduced  In 
rank  or  put  on  half-pay.  In  1833  the  army 
proved  that  It  oould  obey  orders,  when  the 
king  sent  soldiers  Into  Spain  to  put  down  the 
constitutional  movement.  Nevertheless, 
after  the  Spanish  Intervention,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  to  strike  another  blow  at 
su^>ects  In  the  army:  66  additional  lleuten- 
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ant-generals  held  over  from  the  Empire  were 
put  on  half-pay.  The  tongue  of  the  soldier 
was  being  gradually  silt — but  from  the  Right. 
The  last  Bourbon,  Charles  X,  believed  in 
July  1830  that  he  oould  count  on  the  army 
in  his  attempt  at  a  coup  d'etat 
against  the  Restoration  Charter.  When  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  req^onse  to  the  at- 
tempted coup,  the  Paris  garrison  did  at- 
tempt to  defend  the  monarchy  for  two  days; 
it  gave  up  on  the  third.  "The  soldiers  were 
reluctant  to  make  war  on  the  populace.  .  .  . 
The  Insurgents  hoisted  the  tricolor  fiag — 
which  .  .  .  even  the  eoldlers  still  regarded  as 
the  national  colors.  Two  regiments  of  the 
line  went  over  to  the  revolution  and  the  rest 
of  the  troops  left  Paris.  "When  Paris  success- 
fully showed  that  the  Bourbons'  time  had 
run  out,  the  army  obediently  accepted  the 
verdict." 

The  Republicans  of  Paris,  who  had  made 
the  revolution,  were  politically  outmaneuver- 
ed;  a  constitutional  monarchy  was  estab- 
lished and  LoiUs  Philippe,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, was  brought  to  the  throne.  It  was  the 
understanding  on  his  accession  that  the 
throne  was  to  be  "surrounded  by  republican 
institutions,"  and  in  large  part  for  this  rea- 
son the  new  dynasty  was  Initially  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Army.  "Louis  Philippe's  army 
was  a  faithful  force  and  the  regime  enjoyed 
a  popvilarity  in  military  circles  which  the  Res- 
toration monarchs  had  never  experienced." 
The  king  made  every  effort  to  accommodate 
the  new  regime  to  army  sentiment.  His  first 
cabinet  even  Included  generals  who  had 
served  under  the  Empire. 

Even  under  the  Restoration,  the  nobllltj 
and  the  middle  classes  sent  few  of  their  sons 
to  the  military  schools,  so  that  the  individ- 
uals who  rose  from  the  enlisted  ranks  became 
the  backbone  of  the  officer  corps.  A  law  of 
1818  provided  that  two-thirds  of  new  com- 
missions be  reserved  for  cadets  from  the 
military  schools  and  another  one-third  for 
NCOS.  The  army  was  not  considered  a  "so- 
cially acceptable  calling"  and  the  proportion 
of  those  commissioned  from  the  ranks  be- 
tween 1821  and  1831  amounted  to  well  over 
half.  Moreover,  not  all  the  military  school 
cadets  came  from  noble  families,  and  this 
I>roportlon  was  to  diminish  ftirther  after 
1830.  As  Chapman  nays. 

"From  the  military  point  of  view  the 
decline  had  considerable  compensations.  .  .  . 
It  Is  during  these  years  that  professional 
neutrality  towards  changing  regimes  begins 
to  become  characteristic  of  the  Army.  The 
Army  has  no  politics.  It  looks  on  Itself  as 
the  agent  of  the  Government,  an  instrument 
for  upholding  the  laws  of  the  country  and 
for  the  protection  of  existing  institutions.  If 
the  Government  collapses,  the  soldier  obeys 
his  hlerarchial  superior,  who  in  turn  obeys 
his  until  finally  the  chain  of  command 
reaches  the  Minister  of  War." 

The  political  Indifference  of  the  Great  Mute 
was  not  an  innovation  of  the  revolution 
m  1830.  Earlier  Colonel  Castellane,  although 
privately  at  odds  with  the  Bourbon  regime, 
had  nevertheless  declared  that,  "if  you  order 
me  to  put  the  soldiers  In  slippers,  tomorrow 
they  will  be  In  slippers."  In  1830  CasteUane 
(by  then  a  general)  acted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple when  he  Inspected  a  regiment  which 
had  discarded  all  its  equipment  that  bore 
the  Boxirbon  symbol.  Despite  his  acceptance 
of  the  new  regime,  Castellane  bad  the 
symbol  restored,  explaining  that  "noth- 
ing .  .  .  mtiBt  be  changed  in  the  uniform 
without  an  order  from  the  Minister  of  War." 

The  Republicans  remained  unreconciled 
with  the  outcome  of  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
and  this  cooled  some  of  their  ardor  for  the 
Army. 

"A  slight  reversal  of  attitudes  concerning 
the  army  was  noticeable  in  the  French  Left 
and  Right  after  1830.  .  .  .  The  Left,  which 
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bad  considered  the  army  an  InBtnunend  ot 
rebirth  and  revolution,  bad  witnessed  pbe 
army  firing  on  insurgents  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  I  in  1832,  1834  and  1839).  As  a  resiut, 
anumilitarlsm  appeared  in  leftist  circles,  but 
not  in  great  measure,  for  most  republicans 
retained  their  faith  in  the  army.  On  ihe 
other  hand,  the  Bight,  which  had  feared 
military  for  the  same  reasons  the  Left 
supported  It,  now  began  to  wonder  whet 
the  army  might  be  a  trustworthy  force 
order.  .  .  ." 

In  the  1830's  and  early  1840's  French 
clety  accepted  the  July  monarchy.  In 
mid-forties,  however,   the  nation  begem  J 
move  to  the  left,  demanding  that  the  fri 
chise  be  extended.  Revolution  broke  out  [in 
February  1848. 

Although  the  Army  continued  to  maintain 
rigid  silence,  there  Is  evidence  that,  in  [its 
private  sentiments.  It  was  moving  along 
the  nation  before  the  Revolution  broke 
For  some  time  before  the  revolution  the 
Bonal  popularity  of  the  king  in  the 
had  been  falling;  this  partly  accounts 
"the  willing  ease  with  which  the  ofBc 
drifted  over  from  their  allegiance  to  Lojuls 
Philippe  Into  service  under  the  Provisional 
Government.  .  .  ."  The  officers  had  also  wl- 
comed  the  July  Revolution,  yet  2000  had  te- 
slgned  In  the  aftermath.  In  contrast,  there 
were  almost  no  resignations  after  the  Febru- 
ary Resolution.  One  can  even  speak  of  'jan 
enthusiastic  feeling  for  the  Republic  amcpig 
the  rank  and  file  and  the  lower  offlcers.'l  It 
was  an  ominous  sign  for  the  monarchy  tliat 
on  22  February,  the  day  before  the  bam- 
cade  rose,  the  Dragoons  had  saluted  ihe 
milling  crowds;  they  felt  themselves  parti  of 
the  nation.  Around  noon  of  the  second  day 
or  the  revolution  the  king  still  had  8.000-^0,- 
000  troops  of  the  55.000-strong  Paris  ga^- 
son.  but  when  Louis-Phlllppe  asked  his  gen- 
erals whether  defense  was  still  possible,  t^elr 
noticeable  lack  of  ardor  for  his  cause  led  h|lm 
to  abdicate.  The  sympathy  of  the  soldiers  lor 
the  revolution  was  balanced  by  the  good  ♦111 
of  the  Parisians  toward  the  troops.  The  Rev- 
olution of  1848  Illustrates  that  predominaht- 
ly  voluntary  recruiting  constitutes  no  ban  to 
the  unity  of  army  and  people.  The  army  was 
not  alienated  and  did  not  seek  to  Impose  its 
own  separate  wishes.  It  defended  the  gov- 
ernment until  society  changed  the  govern- 
ment. Then  It  readily  accommodated  Itielf 
to  the  new  political  structure. 

The  army's  role  in  the  June  Days  of  1^48, 
when  the  barricades  reappeared  in  Parlai  15 
more  controversial.  Constitutionally,  It  acted 
correctly  In  carrying  out  the  order  of  the 
National  Assembly  to  put  down  the  new  In- 
surrection, although  there  was  plenty  of 
provocation  for  the  insurrections  and  jits 
suppression  was  unnecessarily  bloody.  The 
number  of  unemployed  in  Psuris  had  increafeed 
after  February,  and  those  scheduled  to  bejre- 
leased  from  the  dissolved  National  Wotk- 
ahops  were  explicitly  given  the  choice!  of 
•enlisting  In  the  army  (if  18  to  25  year^  of 
age ) .  of  being  sent  to  drain  the  unhealthy 
marshes  of  Sologne.  or  of  starving.  Wten 
Paris  revolted,  the  troops,  who  had  been 
Isolated  from  the  Parisians  until  the  cbn- 
frontation.  stood  resolutely  behind  the  las- 
sembly.  which  undoubtedly  reflected  jthe 
point  of  view  of  most  Frenchmen.  To  haddle 
the  Insurrection.  General  Cavalgnac.  jthe 
Minister  of  War.  was  given  dictatorial 
powers.  The  Insiirrectlon  over,  he  yielded 
them  up — "the  perfect  Republican."       ] 

The  role  of  the  Army  in  Louis  Napolei^n's 
coup  d'etat  of  1851  against  the  National  jAs- 
sembly  has  been  even  more  controverilaL 
Napoleon  bad  been  elected  President  of  jthe 
Republic  in  1848  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity. His  personal  popularity  was  unquestion- 
able and  he  could  have  easily  been  returtoed 
again  had  there  not  been  a  Constltutldnal 
ban  against  the  reelection  of  an  Incumbsnt. 
Nap>oleon  resolved  on  a  coup;  and  for  thli  i  he 
needed  the  loyalty  of  the  Army.  Given  Na  po- 
leon's  personal  popularity  In  the  Army  [  (as 
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In  the  nation) ,  the  constitutional  subordina- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  to  the  President, 
and  the  tradition  of  the  Great  Mute,  the 
readying  of  the  Army  for  the  coup  was  re- 
duced to  a  few  personnel  transfers,  notably 
General  Changarnler,  who  commanded  both 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Paris  Garrison 
and  whose  sympathies  lay  with  the  royalists 
of  the  National  Assembly,  then  In  the  ma- 
jority. According  to  Menard, 

"Even  though  the  army  played  a  vitally 
important  part  in  Louis  Napoleon's  success. 
It  was  not  the  instigator  of  the  coup;  there 
was  no  pronunciamento.  The  change  of  re- 
gimes was  certainly  acceptable  to  the  army, 
but  it  was  neither  the  Initiator  nor  the  cause 
of  the  Second  Republic's  overthrow.  The 
growing  tradition  of  political  neutrality  re- 
mained Intact  as  the  army  obeyed  legally 
transmitted  orders." 

Thus  In  the  coup  of  1851  It  was  the  Presi- 
dent who  violated  his  constitutional  oath, 
not  the  army. 

However,  there  is  still  the  concern  that  a 
volunteer  army  will  obey  blindly  when  the 
civilian  authorities  themselves  are  acting  un- 
constitutionally or  against  the  national  in- 
terest. A  conscript  army.  It  Is  argued,  wo\ild 
be  more  responsive  to  public  opinion,  which 
would  hardly  support  Illegal  acts.  Actually, 
the  mood  in  the  French  army  in  1851  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  nation. 

Following  the  coup  of  1851  sanction  was 
sought  from  the  nation  In  a  plebiscite:  7.5 
million  said  "yes."  only  600,000  "no."  As 
Thompson  notes,  "half  Paris  and  all  but  a 
twelfth  part  of  France  approved  of  the  coup 
d'etat.  .  .  ."  In  1852  Napoleon  again  held  a 
plebiscite  to  pass  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Second  Empire.  The  votes  were  7.800,000 
in  favor  and  250,000  against,  with  2,000,000 
abstentions,  most  of  which  should  be  added 
to  the  negative  column.  As  the  nation,  so 
went  the  Army,  though  its  views  were  hardly 
monolithic.  Napoleon's  stock  was  high  in  the 
Army,  but  in  the  Assembly  elections  of  1849 
"many  soldiers  had  voted  radical,  especially 
In  Paris,"  and  numerous  soldiers  and  NCOs 
had  to  be  transferred  to  Algerian  regiments 
after  the  Republican  "demonstration"  of 
June  1849.  In  the  plebiscite  of  1851  the  per- 
centage of  soldiers  voting  against  the  coup 
was  at  least  three  times  greater  than  the 
percentage  of  the  entire  electorate  casting 
negative  votes. 

Except  for  Its  savage  treatment  of  the 
Republicans  when  they  rose  after  the  coup, 
the  regime  was  not  oppressive;  It  was  "a 
p>erlod  of  surprising  Intellectual  freedom." 
Nor  was  It  unjjopular,  propped  up  only  by 
bayonets.  As  Gu^rard  says. 

"The  rule  of  Napoleon  III  never  was  mili- 
taristic. .  .  .  The  army  was  an  instrument 
In  home  and  foreign  affairs,  .  .  .  but  at  all 
times  it  was  merely  an  Instrument.  .  .  . 
Right  up  to  1870,  the  power  of  the  Em- 
peror rested,  not  on  the  loyalty  of  the  sol- 
diers, but  on  the  seven  million  votes  which 
had  again  ratified  the  regime.  France  was 
not.  for  twenty  years,  a  concentration  camp 
held  In  awe  by  sentinels  with  loaded  rifles. 
The  atmosphere  was  radically  different  from 
that  of  modern  dictatorships.  The  thought 
of  the  time  was  strikingly  free.  .  .  ." 

Under  Napoleon  HI  the  conditions  of 
service  became  more  attractive.  For  the  of- 
ficers retirement  became  more  profitable 
under  a  law  of  1853.  "Under  a  law  of  1855 
remplacement  (the  avoidance  of  conscrip- 
tion by  payment  of  substitutes)  was  stand- 
ardized at  a  fixed  sum.  and  then  proceeds 
went  to  bettering  the  piay  and  pensions  of 
old  soldiers.  A  new  code,  two  years  later,  se- 
cured a  fairer  trial  and  lighter  penalties  for 
military  offences.  .  .  ." 

The  army  under  the  second  Empire  was  a 
"corporation  of  poor  men.  with  an  Increas- 
ingly professional  spirit;  most  of  Its  officers 
risen  from  the  ranks,  with  a  minority  of 
those  who  could  afford  to  purchase  commis- 
sions, and  a  few  aristocrats  who  entered  It 
no  longer  as  a  calling  but  as  a  career." 
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In  contrast  to  the  situation  from  1815  to 
the  1840's,  the  army  came  to  be  associated 
with  the  Right  under  the  Second  Empire, 
but  It  was  hardly  an  "alienated"  Right! 
There  was  less  of  this  alienation  in  French 
society  under  the  Second  Empire  than  be- 
fore or  after.  The  Church  and  aristocracy  did 
not  dominate  the  Second  Empire  or  deter- 
mine its  Intellectual  tone.  They  were  becom- 
ing reconciled  with  French  society,  Inte- 
grating  themselves  Into  the  mainstream.  The 
army  "was  becoming  Increasingly  associated 
with  conservative  milieux,  as  a  result  of  an 
evolution  taking  place  in  the  political  sphere 
rather  than  In  its  midst.  In  this  sense,  It  was 
genuinely  passive  and  reflected,  rather  than 
caused,  change.  The  army  did  not  so  much 
move  to  the  right  as  the  military  idea  was 
taken  over  by  the  right." 

Under  Napoleon  III  the  trend  was  toward 
a  reduction  in  obligatory  military  service. 
What  was  the  Republican  attitude?  One  of 
the  acts  of  the  Assembly  of  1869  was  to  cut 
the  annual  conscript  contingent  by  10,000 
men.  The  Republicans  protested  the  blU,  not 
because  It  put  less  of  the  nation  under  arms, 
but  because  it  left  too  many  still  under  arms. 
Sales  de  Bohlgas  reports  that  between  1815 
and  1870.  only  a  few  of  the  European  revolu- 
tionary parties  demanded  universal  service 
in  a  standing  army  on  the  Prussian  model. 
"Most  of  them  demanded  basically  volun- 
tary recruitment:  some  wanted  a  militia  on 
the  Swiss  model."  The  latter  was  the  position 
of  the  French  Republican  leadership.  In  op- 
position to  military  spokesmen,  who  wanted 
Prussian-type  conscription  without  com- 
mutation, the  Republicans  advocated  the  re- 
plsKsement  of  the  standing  army  with  a  short- 
service  National  Guard;  and  when  Paris  rose 
In  1871  after  the  French  defeat  by  Prussia 
this  was  Its  central  demand.  The  point  Is 
that  the  Republicans  of  the  Sixties  and  the 
Paris  Commune  of  1871  wanted  to  cut  down 
on  the  amount  of  compulsory  service.  Con- 
fronted with  the  universal  service  bill  of 
1872,  in  which  some  profess  to  see  inherently 
Republican  virtues,  they  would  have  been 
appalled.  Although  the  bill  of  1872  was  not 
a  Republican  measure,  they  acquiesced  in  lt« 
passage.  But  as  Plamenatz  points  out,  the 
center  of  gravity  of  Republicanism  after  1871 
was  "considerably  more  to  the  right  . .  .  than 
during  the  Liberal  Elmpire"  of  Napoleon  m. 

The  Parisian  rising  of  1871  was  the  product 
of  French  defeat  and  an  attempt  by  the 
Provisional  Government  to  disarm  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Paris.  The  suppression  of 
the  Commune  correlated  with  a  major  change 
in  the  PVench  mood  that  lasted,  with  fluc- 
tuations, for  decades.  The  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment used  both  the  conscripts  of  the 
levie  en  masse  of  the  war  and  the  regulars 
of  the  Imperial  Army  released  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  put  down  the  Parisians  In  an  unnec- 
essarily bloody  encounter.  No  doubt  they 
had  to  be  put  down.  Their  point  of  view  was 
In  the  minority;  the  provinces  had  turned 
sharply  to  the  Right,  But  the  point  to  be 
remembered  Is  that  It  was  in  this  context— 
the  ascendancy  of  Monarchist  France  over 
Jacobin  Paris — that  the  French  in  1872 
adopted  peacetime  universal  service  on  the 
Prussian  model. 

1871  to  1898 

France's  recruiting  practices  changed  dras- 
tically with  her  defeat  In  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War.  Although  the  French  defeat  was 
far  more  the  consequence  of  a  failure  of 
military  leadership,  the  French  Jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  universal  service  was  the 
secret  of  Prussian  success.  Everywhere  In 
the  1870's  in  Europe  there  was  a  rage  for 
conscription,  but  in  France  the  rage  was 
excessive  by  earlier  Prussian  standards,  much 
less  the  milder  German  standards  after  1871. 
In  the  decade  185e-85  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  the  average  annual 
full-time  conscripts  per  million  p<^ulatlon 
In  peacetime  France  amounted  to  roughly 
3.100  and  4,500,  respectively.  The  comparable 
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Prussian  figures  for  these  two  periods  are 
11  000  and  12,000.  In  the  decades  1876-85  and 
1886-96  the  French  figures  leaped  to  13,600 
and  16  200,  respectively,  compared  with  Ger- 
miMi  levels  of  10,800  and  10,400.  By  1011  the 
Germans  Inducted  only  63  percent  of  those 
bound  to  serve  and  the  French  enlisted  83 
percent. 

French  "universal"  service  Included  aboU- 
tion  of  the  traditional  right  to  hire  substi- 
tutes, although  the  egaUtarlan  tendencies  of 
this  prohibition  were  vitiated,  at  least  ini- 
tially, by  a  long  list  of  controversial  exemp- 
tions' One  provision  taken  from  the  Prus- 
sian system  allowed  for  "one-year  volun- 
teers," i.e.,  conscripts  of  a  superior  education 
who  served,  not  the  five  years  of  an  ordinary 
"first-portion"  conscript,  but  only  for  a  sln- 
ele  year,  provided  they  compensated  the  state 
for  maintenance  (about  1,600  franca)  dur- 
ing their  year  of  service.  As  In  the  Napo- 
leonic period.  Inductees  were  divided  Into  two 
"portions"  by  lot.  Those  drawing  a  "bad" 
number  served  nominally  for  five  years,  ac- 
tuaUy  for  four;  those  drawing  a  "good"  num- 
ber the  deiLxiime  portion,  served  for  six  to 
twelve  months.  The  systematic  organization 
of  reserves  and  second-  and  thlrd-Une  troops 
was  not  neglected,  since  this  was  recognized 
as  a  key  element  In  Prussian  success.  A  first- 
portion  conscript,  after  active  duty,  was  to 
spend  four  years  in  the  first-Une  reserves,  an- 
other five  years  In  the  Territorial  Army  and  a 
final  six  in  the  Territorial  Army  Reserve, 
with  part-time  duties  at  each  stage.  A  con- 
script of  the  ieuxiime  portion,  after  active 
duty,  served  the  remainder  of  nine  years  In 
the  reserves  before  fulflOllng  the  same  sec- 
ond- and  thlrd-Une  obligations  as  the  first 
portion.  In  addition,  large  numbers  whose 
defects  excused  them  from  active  duty  were 
put  in  the  "auxiliary  services." 

It  has  for  long  been  taken  for  granted 
that,  since  this  first  law  on  universal  service 
(1872)  followed  closely  on  the  foundation  of 
the  Third  Republic,  universal  service  must 
be  a  pecuUarly  repubUcan  institution.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  assembly  elected  in  1871 
was  two-thirds  royalist;  France,  as  the  saying 
went,  was  a  "Republic  without  Republicans." 
The  monarchy  was  not  re-established  be- 
cause the  royalists  coiUd  not  agree  on  the 
precise  conditions  for  a  Restoration.  The 
only  recourse  was  a  Republic,  with  "as  much 
of  the  monarchlal  spirit  united  to  its  demo- 
cratic body  as  possible." 

In  reorganizing  the  army,  democratic  In- 
novations were  no  more  compatible  with 
the  temper  of  the  deputies  of  1872  than 
they  had  been  In  other  areas.  In  army  mat- 
ters their  preoccupations  lay  elBewhM"e — 
with  the  late  war  and  the  late  rising  in  Paris. 

"The  Franco-Prussian  War  and  the  Paris 
Commune  were  decisive  factors  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation  In  arms.  .  .  .  The  French 
were  convinced  .  .  .  that  the  events  of  the 
war  provided  convincing  evidence  that  the 
Prussian  military  organization,  based  upon 
a  rigorous  system  of  obligatory  service,  pro- 
duced an  army  which  was  superior  in  both 
quantity  and  quality  to  their  own  military 
machine.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  the  Com- 
mune had  filled  both  moderates  and  conser- 
vatives with  a  not  unjustified  fear  of  popu- 
lar military  insurrections  and  of  trusting  the 
pop\ilace  with  arms.  All  po8t-1870  military 
theories  would  thus  have  to  reconcile  the 
obvious  need  for  conscription  with  the  dread 
of  socdal  and  political  disorder " 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  an  "essential  conservatism"  per- 
vaded the  military  discussions  of  1872. 

"In  the  1872  mUitary  debates  there  was, 
Indeed,  none  of  the  optimistic  egalltartanism 
which  a  Jules  Simon  had  exhibited  only  a 
few  years  earlier.  Rather  It  seemed  as  If  many 
of  the  advocates  of  compulsory  service  con- 
sidered conscription  would  be  a  moral  anti- 
dote for  the  anarchy  of  the  times.  The 
Marqnis  de  Chasseloup-Laubat,  revealing  the 
extent  to  which  the  army  committee  of  the 
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National  Assembly  was  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  solve  domestic  French  problems,  at  times 
seemed  a  warm  admirer  of  conscription  sim- 
ply because  he  believed  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial for  French  youth  to  endure  the  rigors 
of  military  discipline.  .  .  ." 

The  early  ISTO's  did  not  see  the  birth  of  the 
French  cltlzen-army;  rather,  they  saw  its 
demise,  since  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
"republicans"  was  to  abolish — as  It  turned 
out.  for  all  time — the  National  Guard. 
A  cltlzensr"  militia,  whether  volunteer  or 
compulsory,  had  formerly  occupied  the  cen- 
tral position  m  republican  theories  of  a 
nation  In  arms.  The  Republicans  of  1872, 
however,  abandoned  the  militia  principle  as 
a  demonstrated  delusion.  Generally  they  had 
no  quarrel  vrtth  a  universal -service  standing 
army,  not  even  a  long-service  standing  army. 
If  the  funds  had  been  available,  the  France 
of  1872  would  have  probably  trained  every 
available  man  up  to  the  five-year  limit  rather 
than  reducing  the  term  of  the  dexudime  por- 
tion to  six  months. 

The  Republicans  of  1872  were  aware  of  the 
significance  of  their  shift  In  allegiance  from 
a  weekend  militia  to  a  long-service  conscript 
standing  army.  Jules  Perry,  a  leading  Repub- 
lican— and  soon  to  become  a  leading  advocate 
of  Imperialism — asked  rhetorically  at  the 
time: 

"Do  you  recall  that  during  the  Empire  we 
had  little  to  say  In  favor  of  militarism?  .  .  . 
But  today  Is  there  even  one  man  .  .  .  who 
has  not  been  converted  by  events?  This 
country  has  witnessed  the  war  of  1870;  It 
ttirns  back  forever  on  these  perilous  and 
disappointing  Utopias." 

Perhaps  the  deputies  of  1872  were  mistaken 
in  their  decision  to  Introduce  universal 
service.  Introduced  under  the  atisplcles  of 
royalists,  reactionaries,  conservatives  and 
retrograde  Republicans,  mass  conscription 
may  have  had  the  unintended  effect  of 
democratizing  the  army,  reconciling  the 
army  to  civilian  control,  reducing  the  aliena- 
tion and  caste-like  character  of  the  officer 
corps,  softening  the  impact  of  authori- 
tarianism In  the  army  and  Improving  the 
conditions  of  service  of  the  rank  and  file, 
raising  the  whole  tone  of  French  society,  and 
so  forth.  These  possible  beneflts  of  universal 
service,  however,  have  to  be  compared  with 
French  realities  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Army  never  resolved 
on  a  coup  d'itat  against  the  Republic  dur- 
ing this  period.  To  this  extent,  the  tradition 
of  the  Great  Mute  was  upheld.  But  the 
tradition  was  subjected  to  more  severe  strain 
during  this  period  than  It  had  been  earlier. 
The  three  great  domestic  political  crises  of 
the  era — the  Sixteenth  of  May,  the  Boulanger 
affair,  and  the  Dreyfias  controversy — all  had 
as  their  theme  the  relationship  of  the  Army 
to  the  Republic.  On  May  16,  1877,  Presi- 
dent MacMahon  dissolved  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  ordered  new  elections  resulting 
In  a  Republican  majority  and  a  first-rate 
political  crisis.  Investigation  revealed  that 
General  Rochelx)u6t,  Minister  of  War,  had 
Indeed  prepared  to  coup  d"6tat;  but  the  In- 
vestigation also  revealed  that  the  officers 
would  not  have  dared  to  follow  Rocbebouftt, 
despite  their  overwhelmingly  royalist  senti- 
ments. Certainly  MacMahon,  though  he  had 
considered  a  second  dissolution,  was  not  In 
league  with  Rochebouet. 

The  crisis  provoked  in  the  late  eighties 
by  General  Boulanger.  ex-Mlnlster  of  War, 
also  seemed  to  spell  the  doom  of  the  Repub- 
lic. General  BovUanger  championed  war 
against  Germany  and  connived  to  make  him- 
self dictator.  He  was  elected  to  the  Cham- 
ber but  when  the  government  ordered  his 
arrest  he  went  into  exile.  Boulanger  had 
demonstrated  his  waywardness  very  early. 
"Sent  to  Tunis  to  command  the  Army  of  Oc- 
cupation, he  showed  that.  Republican  as  he 
might  be,  he  would  defend  the  rights — or 
privileges — of  the  Army  against  mere  civil- 
ians like  the  Resident,  Paul  Oambon,"  al- 
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though  Paris  had  clearly  commissioned  Cwn- 
bon  as  Boulanger's  superior.  To  many,  "Bou- 
langer's  methods  recalled  a  llttie  too  much 
the  soldiers  of  the  First  Empire."  But  Bou- 
langer's demagoguery  and  charisma,  the  vio- 
lence and  Irrationality  of  hU  backers,  the 
skill  with  which  he  resisted  identification 
with  Right  or  Left,  give  his  methods  a  mod- 
ern, totalitarian  ring.  The  Army  hierarchy 
was  too  tradltlonaUst  not  to  be  bewildered 
by  Boulanger's  seemingly  mindless  improv- 
isations and  Inoongruous  ideological  combi- 
nations. He  had  support  in  the  Army,  but 
not  where  It  counted.  Of  all  the  political 
crises  of  this  period,  says  de  la  Gorce. 

"Only  the  Boulanglst  crisis  could.  In  ac- 
tual fact,  have  made  it  possible  for  the  Army 
to  Intervene  In  political  controversy.  The 
overthrow  of  the  RepubUc,  at  the  height  of 
General  Boulanger's  popularity,  would  have 
encountered  no  concrete  obstacle.  Tet  every- 
one knew,  at  the  time,  that  only  Boulanger 
himself  could  think  of  a  coup  d'etat.  The 
General  Staff  could  not  have  taken  such  an 
Initiative  and  never  even  dreamed  of  It, 
since  almost  without  exception  Its  members 
were  hostile  to  Boulanger.  .  .  . 

Thus  the  most  that  Boulanger  could  have 
expected  from  the  Army  leadership  was  a 
tacit,  prudent  declaration  of  neutrality,  a 
"negative  pronunciamento." 

In  the  Dreyfus  crisis  In  the  1890's,  however, 
the  role  of  the  Army  was  central.  Dreyfus, 
a  Jewish  captain  on  the  General  Staff,  was 
xinjustly  convicted  of  espionage  In  a  secret 
court-martial  In  1894.  Subsequentiy,  the 
General  Staff  became  Involved  In  falsehoods 
and  forgeries  In  an  effort  to  cover  up  falsified 
evidence.  The  Dreyfus  episode  was  •essen- 
tially an  Issue  of  the  Army's  autonomy,"  not 
Its  legitimate  professional  autonomy  but  Ito 
autonomy  understood  as  Isolation,  as  a  caste 
"way  of  life." 

"The  Eh«yfus  case,  in  Its  Judicial  and  first 
phase,  hardly  affected  mUitary  opinion.  It 
was  when  the  clvlUan  authorities  began  to 
question  the  authenticity  of  the  military 
verdict  that  the  army  became  excited.  This 
was  a  ClvlUan  interference  with  their  pre- 
cious autonomy;  and  their  view  was,  ba- 
sically, that  whether  Dreyfus  had  been  In- 
nocent or  guilty  was  unimportantr— the  Im- 
portant thing  was  that  the  army  had  decided 
the  Issue,  and  the  civilians  should  keep  out 
of  it.  .  .  ." 

Onoe  the  case  became  pubUc  knowledge, 
forces  outside  the  army  exploited  It  for  their 
own  purposes.  The  result  was  a  "great  na- 
tionaUst,  antl-semltlc  and  anti-parUamen- 
tary  groundswell"  that  threatened  to  under- 
mine the  Republic.  Extreme  nationalists 
hc^ed  the  Army  would  act,  but  at  the  de- 
cisive moment,  when  General  Roget  was 
asked  to  march  his  troops  against  the  Presi- 
dential Palace,  the  general  refused. 

•His  refusal  made  It  perfectly  clear  that 
two  distinct  factors  characterized  the  mlU- 
tary  outlook.  MUitary  men  were  ready  to 
beUeve  anything — and.  within  limits,  to  do 
anything— rather  than  see  the  General  Staff 
put  to  shame  by  the  Uquldatlon  of  the 
Dreyfus  Affair.  On  the  other  hand,  they  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  traditional  notion  of 
the  Army's  poUtlcal  neutraUty.  While  desir- 
ing, perhaps,  the  victory  of  the  nationalistic 
trend,  they  refused  to  act  as  its  Instrument; 
while  no  doubt  deploring  the  evolution  of 
the  Republican  regime,  it  did  not  enter  their 
heads  to  overthrow  the  government." 

Thus,  we  know  what  the  higher  echelons 
of  the  army  thought  about  these  Issues,  but 
of  the  conscripts  we  know  nothing.  There  Is 
no  hint  that  Roget's  refusal  or  the  restraint 
of  the  General  Staff  throughout  this  period 
were  based  on  fear  of  conscript  unrellablUty. 
The  great  mass  of  conscripts  went  about  Its 
duties  silently,  obeying  orders. 

The  main  significance  of  the  Dreyfus  con- 
troversy v?as  that  a  new  mood  was  emerging 
In  France,  a  mood  not  only  wUUng  to  trench 
on  Army  self-government  but  also  to  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  conscripts  and  ex- 
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pand  the  scope  of  voluntarlam.  Until  th«  latft 
nineties  little  of  this  mood  was  visible,  pie 
portfolio  of  Minister  of  War  was  on  one  o<^ca- 
slon  held  by  a  clvlUan,  but  this  was  purely 
formal.  ClvlUan  control  was  unpoeslble  gliven 
the  parliamentary  Instability  of  the  period, 
which  saw  34  different  governments  knd 
almost  as  many  war  ministers  In  the  33  years 
between  1873  and  1896,  The  war  minisiers 
could  accomplish  nothing  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, so  that  real  control  was  vested 
In  the  General  Staff.  Down  to  the  Drejfus 
case,  "the  authority  of  the  military  hier- 
archy In  Its  own  domain  was  total;  it  Was 
counterbalanced  by  no  external  Influence  at 
aU.  .  .  .•■ 

But  if  France  had  no  way  of  InstaHqg  a 
civilian  point  of  view  from  the  top.  petljaps 
It  could  from  the  bottom?  Did  univep^l 
service  eliminate  caste  In  the  officers  c^rpe 
and  democratize  its  outlook?  The  data  col- 
lected by  de  la  Gorce  points  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Compermg  the  class  yearbook^  for 
St.  Cyr.  the  French  West  Point,  for  1868  and 
1873,  he  notes  the  already  preceptlble ,  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  names  preceded  by 
the  nobility  particle  "de."  , 

"Names  may  be  read  that  bad  not  i  ap- 
peared In  a  very  long  time,  or  never,  be- 
fore. ...  A  deep  division  began  to  marli  off 
the  Army  cadres  from  the  political,  adiiiin- 
Istratlve  and  economic  personnel  of  the 
nation. 

"The  Army's  great  prestige  had  attracted  to 
a  military  career  an  ever-Increasing  niai»ber 
of  men  from  the  traditionalist  arlstoci^cy 
and  from  the  conservative  and  Catholic  fci:ir- 
geolsle.  The  flocking  to  the  colors,  on  [the 
part  of  scions  of  these  families,  had  a  ton- 
sequence  whose  ultimate  effects  would  grow 
more  and  more  serious.  In  the  officers'  corps, 
the  proportion  of  former  pupils  of  rellaous 
establishments  llncreased  with  starttlng 
rapidity.  Between  1847  and  1871.  th»>rel  es- 
tablishments contributed  700  pupils  tc  Sftlnt 
Cyr,  but  between  1871  and  1887  they  pro- 
vided 1.800.  This  was  the  starting  pfclnt 
for  an  apparently  Irreversible  process  w|jlch 
continually  strengthened  the  proportlori,  In 
the  military  hierarchy,  of  men  with  an  aris- 
tocratic and  religious  background."  | 

In  part  the  growing  conservatism  land 
alienation  of  the  army  cadres  were  the  ^n- 
sequence  of  a  natural  trend  of  sentiment  I  un- 
der the  Third  Republic.  In  large  part,  how- 
ever, they  were  the  result  of  an  artiaclal 
proceee,  made  possible  by  the  Increc^lng 
trend  toward  army  autonomy.  "By  the  lend 
of  the  century  the  civil  authorltlos  had  l)ttle 
grip  on  the  army.  Its  promotions  were  gov- 
erned by  Its  own  elaselflcatlon  committed  of 
generals  (in  which  the  Catholic  'old  boy  bet- 
work'  played  an  Influential  part)  and  Were 
outside  cabinet  control.  .  .  ."  Proraotloij  on 
the  basis  of  seniority  or  merit  was  titins- 
formed  Into  a  system  of  officer  oo-op^lcwi, 
based  on  personal  and  family  ties  andt  on 
Ideological  and  religious  affinities,  "trhis 
tendency  developed  very  rapidly;  and  It  dame 
to  be  applied  In  a  sectarian  if  not  downalght 
brutal  fashion." 

"Indeed,  the  military  policy  of  sucdeed- 
Ing  governments  betwen  1899  and  1906  w0uld 
never  have  taken  on  the  shape  it  did  ^f  it 
bad  not  been  above  all  else  a  reaction  against 
the  hitherto  dominant  trend  to  put  the  of- 
ficers Into  a  caste  ruled  by  the  representatives 
of  the  traditionalist  aristocracy,  marked  by 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  and  harboring  a 
thorough  contemjrt  for  republican  Institu- 
tions. Those  officers  who  ref\ised  to  contorm 
all  had  the  same  story  to  report :  for  twecty- 
flve  years  the  climate  In  the  Army  had  fceen 
hostile  to  everything  that  deviated  froqi  an 
all-embracing  conservatism,  that  Is,  from 
monarchist  sympathies  or  a  monarchist  tra- 
dition." ' 

But  If  luilversal  service  did  little  to  reduce 
the  hoetUlty  of  the  officer  corps  for  civil 
Institutions,  perhaps  It  softened  authori- 
tarianism, and  promoted  rapport  and  respect 
between   the  personnel  of  different   ranks? 
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Colonel  Maude,  who  had  a  wide  and  long  ac- 
quaintance with  continental  armies,  observed 
at  the  time  that,  since  the  introduction  of 
universal  service  in  France,  there  had  been 
a  ruthless  emphasis  on  obedience. 

"Gtenerally  my  own  observation  goes  to 
show  that  the  average  French  Officer,  or  Non- 
commissioned Officer,  treats  his  men  with  a 
large-hearted  geniality  and  "bonhommie" 
quite  charming  to  witness.  .  .  .  But  now  and 
again  the  veil  has  been  lifted,  and  I  have 
come  across  Incidents  of  malice  and  re- 
venge .  .  .  far  beyond  anything  I  have  en- 
countered in  any  other  country.  .  .  . 

Maude's  impression  has  recently  been  sec- 
onded by  others,  yet  the  historians  have  not 
recorded  any  serious  mutinies  or  collective 
conscript  protests  from  the  period.  Ap- 
parently, the  conscripts  reacted  as  individu- 
als. In  a  blind,  Irrational  way  and,  as  a  result, 
were  subjected  to  savage  punishment.  Maude, 
writing  In  1897.  reported  that  "a  yearly  aver- 
age of  over  flfty  death  sentences  are  awarded 
and.  for  the  most  part,  carried  Into  execution 
in  the  army  (in  1886  the  exact  number  was 
flfty-slx)." 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  nation  in 
arms,  society,  with  conscript  kin  in  the 
armed  forces,  should  at  this  point  have  in- 
tervened to  rectify  an  abnormal  situation. 
These  were  not  bellicose,  unruly  volunteers 
of  whCMn  "quiet  folk"  were  glad  to  be  rid; 
they  were  "quiet  folk"  themselves,  Involun- 
tarily fitted  Into  uniforms,  theoretically  de- 
serving the  alert  attention  of  their  fellow  cit- 
izens. Deserving  or  not,  the  conscripts  did 
not  gain  the  citizens'  solicitude.  From  the 
1870's  to  1890's  there  was  a  real  "cult  of  the 
Army";  It  was  the  object  of  the  country's 
fervent  enthusiasm." 

The  average  Frenchman  .  .  .  loved  the 
array,  military  parades,  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  the  uniform,  which  was  but 
natural  In  a  conscription  country  ...  To 
criticize  the  army  was  to  touch  a  national 
institution;  to  attack  It  with  any  violence 
a  certain  way  of  arousing  the  bitterest  hos- 
tility." 

The  evidence  casts  doubt  on  the  notion 
that  conscription  reconciled  the  army  hier- 
archy to  civil  institutions  or  improved  the 
treatment  of  the  rank  and  file.  But  is  It  pos- 
sible that  universal  service,  a  "school  for  the 
nation,"  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  French 
society?  Perhaps  It  did,  but  one  would  have 
to  dive  deep  beneath  the  rising  tide  of  In- 
tegral nationalism.  antl-SemltIsm,  Im- 
perialism, parliamentary  Instability,  public 
sw:lndlee  and  corruption  to  find  the  demo- 
cratic poarls.  All  over  Europe,  generally 
paralleling  the  Introduction  of  universal 
service,  there  was  a  renewed  outburst  of  em- 
pire building.  So  potent  was  the  trend  "that 
during  the  next  three  decades  [after  1870] 
greater  progress  was  made  toward  subjecting 
the  world  to  European  domination  than  had 
been  made  during  three  centuries  previous 
This  may  seem  odd  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  immediately  preceding  era  of  Liberal  as- 
cendancy, say  from  the  1840's  Into  the  1870's, 
had  witnessed  a  marked  decline  Df  European 
Imperialism  .  .  ."  France  was  prominent  In 
the  scramble  for  Asian  and  African  posses- 
sions. From  1874.  when  a  protectorate  was 
acquired  over  Annam.  to  1896.  with  the' final 
conquest  of  Madagascar,  the  French  armed 
forces,  Impartially  under  Royalist  or  Repub- 
lican cabinets,  managed  to  add  3.5  million 
square  miles  and  26  million  subjects  to  the 
sphere  of  French  domination. 

Even  more  sinister  was  the  appearance  of 
a  fundamentally  new  type  of  nationalism 
and  antl-Semltlsm.  Hayes  is  convinced  that 
these  years  were  the  real  "seed-time  of  totali- 
tarian nationalism,"  which  then  matured  In 
the  thirties.  Though  not  the  only  couiltry 
affected.  Prance  was  peculiarly  receptive.  At 
the  time  of  the  Dreyfus  controversy  espe- 
cially, "Bntl-Semltlsm  was  the  spearhead  of  a 
popular  movement  seriously  threatening  the 
replacement  of  the  Third  French  Republic 
by  some  form,  of  nationalist  dictatorship." 
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The  social  and  political  context  of  the  In. 
troductlon  of  universal  service  in  Pranoe 
is  important  In  exposing  the  myth  of  its 
liberal  origins  and  Its  liberalizing  results. 
The  Republican  deputies  of  1872  did  give 
their  support  to  the  universal  service  bill, 
but  In  the  Judgment  of  Republicans  of  a 
later  generation  this  only  compounded  the 
shame.  Before  1898  liberal  political  leaders 
were  preoccupied  with  revanche  and  with 
the  defense  competition  with  Germany.  The 
Republicans  did  not  swallow  the  bill  of  1873 
entirely.  Occasionally  they  took  vigorous  ex- 
ception, but  the  exceptions  were  confined  to 
detail,  such  as  the  exemptions  granted  to 
members  of  the  liberal  professions  or  to  sem- 
inarists. The  surprising  thing  about  the 
Republican  mood  of  1872  Is  Its  easy  acquies- 
cence In  discriminatory  long-service  for  the 
first  portion.  The  acquiescence  was  later 
withdrawn,  as  was  the  willingness  to  com- 
promise on  a  liberal  exemption  policy.  In 
the  1880's  a  bill  was  pushed  through  which 
abolished  the  distinction  between  first  and 
second  portions,  set  a  single  three-yeu 
standard  for  all,  and  prohibited  numerous 
exemptions.  The  reform  of  1889  may  have 
been  Impressive  from  an  egalitarian  stand- 
point; It  was  less  impressive  from  the  stand- 
point of  lowermg  the  total  conscription  bur- 
den. Since  the  decade  1886-96  showed  an 
appreciable  Increase  In  the  total  burden  of 
conscription,  one  can  only  wonder  which 
was  more  persuasive  to  the  Republicans— 
the  explicit  argument  from  equality  or  the 
Implicit  argument  from  the  state's  demand 
for  additional  soldiers. 

XaS8  to  1928 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Dreyfus  case  the 
army  was  laid  low.  There  Is  Irony  in  that  It 
was  no  furore  over  a  mistreated  conscript 
which  occasioned  this  metamorphosis  In  the 
civil-military  relationship;  It  was  the  kan- 
garoo conviction  of  a  "forgotten"  volunteer, 
a  pariah-Jew  from  German -speaking  and 
German-occupied  Alsace,  hardly  bone  of  the 
bone  and  flesh  of  the  flesh  of  the  ordinary 
Frenchman.  If  the  solution  to  the  Dreyfus 
case  does  not  redound  to  the  glory  of  the 
theory  of  the  nation  In  arms,  perhaps  It  does 
to  the  French  nation  Itself.  The  conduct  of 
the  pro^Jreyfus  campaign  against  militarism 
and  clericalism  coincided  with  a  dramatic 
change  In  the  French  political  mood. 

"Until  1899  the  crucial  year  of  the  Dreyfus 
affair,  the  political  history  of  the  Third 
French  Republic  had  been  one  of  chronic  In- 
stability. Ministers  had  followed  each  other 
In  rapid  succession.  Attacks  upon  the  repub- 
lic had  failed  by  the  narrowest  of  margins. 
One  financial  scandal  bad  followed  another. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  French,  as  well  as 
foreign  observers,  feared  that  the  republican 
form  of  government  was  not  destined  to  solve 
the  political  difficulties  of  France.  Their  fears, 
however,  were  unwarranted.  In  the  decade 
following  the  year  1899  only  five  ministries 
held  office  In  France,  three  of  which  resigned 
without  having  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
legislature.  No  great  financial  scandals  were 
discovered  Involving  the  representatives  of 
the  nation.  The  attacks  against  the  republic 
dwindled  to  harmless  verbal  battles.  This 
a."»tonlshlng  change  In  the  political  life  of 
France  was  brought  about  by  the  Bloc  dee 
Gauchee,  which  was  formed  to  defend  the 
republic  during  the  Dreyfus  affairs.  .  .  ." 

Hitherto,  military  "autonomy"  had  been 
amonsr  the  political  untouchables,  due  to  the 
ultra-nationalism  and  spirit  of  revanche 
-which  pervaded  French  society.  Now.  "in 
their  disillusionment,  and  weary  of  the  de- 
mands that  for  thirty  long  years  had  been 
made  on  the  Nation's  young  men,  the  French 
were  ready  ...  to  let  the  Army  become  the 
object  of  political  controversy.  .  .  ."  Taking 
advantage  of  the  antimllltarlst  groundsweU, 
liberalism  no  longer  confined  Itself  to  the 
fringe  issues  of  military  reform  but  inter- 
vened directly  to  repubUcanlze  the  army. 
"The  long-standing  monopoly  of  the  conserv- 
ative political  clique  waa  broken  by  placing 
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in  the  hands  of  a  civilian  minuter  of  war  the 
right  to  determine  promotion  policies.  Re- 
actionary general  peers  were  pensioned  off 
and  men  of  a  more  democratic  inclination 
were  raised  to  positions  of  Infiuence  in  the 
military  establishment.  .  ."  At  the  same 
time,  the  period  of  conscript  service  was  re- 
duced from  three  years  to  two. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  all  this  was  based 
on  public  concern  over  a  volunteer  officer,  the 
military  reform  had  other  ironies.  The  rhet- 
oric of  the  French  Left  required  an  attack 
in  the  name  of  the  Nation  in  Arms  against  a 
"professional."  I.e..  a  volunteer  army.  Tet, 
when  convinced  that  manpower  totals  could 
not  been  maintained  at  agreed  levels  with 
two-year  service  (even  though  the  institution 
of  "one-year  volunteers"  and  other  short- 
service  privileges  were  eliminated)  the  ma- 
jority In  the  Assembly  acquiesced  in  the  re- 
cruitment of  additional  volunteers  rather 
than  extend  the  period  of  conscript  service. 
It  was  also  part  of  the  traditional  rhetoric 
of  French  Republicanism  that  the  role  of  the 
reserves  be  exalted  over  the  active  army.  Tet 
along  with  cuts  in  the  obligations  of  active- 
duty  conscripts  went  cuts  In  the  obligations 
of  reservists. 

The  anti-militarist  tide  was  not  continu- 
ously sustained.  Immediately  before  World 
War  I  the  mood  of  the  French  electorate 
grew  more  conservative  and  the  military  re- 
gained some  of  Its  old  prestige  and  weight. 
In  1913,  the  political  leadership,  with  one 
eye  on  domestic  conservatism  and  the  other 
on  Germany  went  back  to  three-year  obliga- 
tory service.  (In  Germany  the  same  mood 
had  resulted  in  an  increase  In  the  annual 
contingent  of  conscripts  and  In  the  size  of 
the  military  establishment.) 

In  the  first  period  of  the  war,  c^ltulatlon 
to  the  military  was  even  more  the  theme  In 
Prance;  one  can  speak  even  of  an  acttial  mili- 
tary dictatorship.  However,  a  reaction  to 
this  began  to  develop  in  1915,  resulting  first 
In  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  in  1916  and 
then  of  the  executive  under  Clemenceau  In 
1917.  Els  government,  too,  was  a  dictator- 
ship, but  it  was  at  least  a  civilian  dictator- 
ship. Not  that  the  French  were  even  then 
free  of  military  Intervention  In  politics,  as 
the  behavior  of  Marshal  Foch  at  the  Peace 
Conference  demonstrated.  But  the  growing 
pre-eminence  of  the  civilian  element  during 
the  war.  together  with  the  large-scale  mu- 
tinies that  took  place  In  1917 — a  total  of 
sixteen  Army  corps  had  been  Involved — also 
demonstrated  that  thwe  was  to  be  no  re- 
turn to  the  system  of  1873-88. 

In  the  postwar  period  the  Assembly  took 
M9  where  It  had  left  off  In  190S.  In  1920  It 
sliced  the  three-year  term  of  service  In  half 
and  in  1926  reduced  it  to  a  single  year,  with 
three  more  years  in  the  "available  reserves," 
sixteen  In  the  first  reserves  and  eight  In  the 
Territorial  Army.  Again  there  were  contra- 
dictions in  the  rationale  offered  by  the  As- 
sembly. The  reforms  were  supposed  to  achieve 
a  "national"  rather  than  a  "professional" 
•rmy,  yet  they  strengthened  the  professional 
element.  Along  with  the  promulgation  of 
elghteen-months  service  went  a  provision  for 
72.000  rank-and-file  army  volunteers;  and 
along  with  the  reduction  to  one-year  service 
a  provision  for  106,000  volunteers  compared 
with  an  annual  conscript  contingent  of  240,- 
000.  Our  study  thus  far  certainly  suggests 
that,  whenever  Frenchmen  have  been  seri- 
ously determined  to  maintain  civilian  su- 
premacy, they  have  reduced  the  weight  of 
compulsion  and  strengthened  the  element 
of  voluntarism  In  their  recruiting  gystem. 

f  928  to  1961 
At  the  time  when  the  French  began  to 
implement  one-year  service  and  increase  the 
proportion  of  volunteers  the  mood  In  the 
French  officer  oorpe  began  to  change.  This 
was  to  lead  soon  to  the  recrudescence  of  anti- 
Semitic,  antl-capltallst  and  anti-republican 
theme*  in  army  agitation,  Croix  de  Feu  riots, 
the  formation  of  underground  army  net- 
works, poUtlcal  Intervention  in  full  force  In 
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1840,  the  Tletory  of  Vichy  fascism,  and  ulti- 
mately, to  the  Affair  of  the  Four  Generals  in 
1961.  Enlarged  voluntarism  did  not  cause 
Army  alienation,  nor  did  it  act  as  a  brake. 
But  then  neither  did  the  relmposltlon  of 
two-year  service  in  1936;  the  problem  clearly 
became  more  acute  after  that  date.  As  early 
as  the  summer  of  1936  many  officers  were 
adjusting  to  the  poasiblllty  of  civil  war  and 
"some  were  even  preparing  it."  But  before 
1939  only  a  fraction  of  the  low  level  officers 
had  been  tempted  Into  actual  political 
plotting. 

"But  1940  was  to  be  marked  by  the  direct 
Intervention  of  the  military  hierarchy,  on  the 
very  highest  level,  to  exert  pressure  on  and, 
eventually,  against  the  government.  It  was 
paradoxical  that  certain  Army  men  could  use 
the  defeat  as  an  Instrument  of  direct  polit- 
ical intervention,  and  that  only  the  defeat 
should  have  made  this  poeslble." 

The  Ideological  rift  of  the  thirties  between 
Army  and  civil  society  could  have  been  easily 
closed  in  the  postwar  world  if  the  defeats  in 
Indochina  and  Algeria  bad  not  reopened  the 
unhealed  wounds  of  1940 — the  memory  of 
decisive  defeat  and  German  occupation,  when 
the  army  had  been  tesrted  and  found  want- 
ing. The  doctrines  and  "lessons"  which  the 
French  officers  took  away  from  Indochina 
after  1964  became  firmly  lodged  in  the  new 
Algerian  context  and  underwent  a  further 
evolution.  These  doctrines  revealed  a  disturb- 
ing alienation  of  Army  thought  from  the 
French  mainstream,  as  In  the  thirties. 

Could  there  be  any  connection  between 
this  alienation  and  the  character  of  the 
French  recruiting  system  In  the  post-war 
period?  With  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  the  French  first  returned  to  one-year 
service  but  in  1960  Increased  the  period  to 
eighteen  months  and,  with  the  conscript  de- 
mands of  the  Algerian  campaign,  to  twenty- 
eight  months.  However,  the  postwar  battle 
for  Indochina  was  fought  with  the  volun- 
teer "Colonial  Army,"  not  with  the  conscript 
"Metropolitan  Army,"  which  Included  North 
Africa,  as  well  as  France.  Only  a  minority  of 
the  rank  and  file  sent  to  Indochina  were 
volunteers  from  France.  The  majority  was 
made  up  of  Foreign  Legionnaires,  native 
troops  from  African  possessions,  and  native 
Indochlnese.  The  casualty  lists  are  Indica- 
tive: of  92,000  battle  deaths  in  the  French 
forces  during  the  war.  only  20.000  were  con- 
tributed by  Metropolitan  France.  Thus  the 
milieu  for  officer  cOienation  in  Indochina  was 
primarily  one  of  foreign  mercenaries  and 
secondarily  of  citizen  volunteers  rather  than 
citizen  conscripts. 

The  rank  and  file  milieu  of  Algeria,  where 
potential  Intervention  crystallized  Into  In- 
surrection, was  in  many  respects  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  mala  forces  of  the  1961  revolt 
were  provided  by  officers  of  the  Army;  the 
Navy  remained  staunchly  loyal  and  the  Air 
Force  failed  to  rally,  even  though  the  lat- 
ter contributed  two  of  the  Four  Generals 
heading  the  insurrection.  Yet  the  Navy  was 
overwhelmingly  volunteer  In  Its  rank  and 
file  an  the  Air  Force  predominantly  so.  The 
Army  of  Algeria,  on  the  other  hand,  was  80 
percent  conscript  In  its  regular  territorial 
formations  and  about  40  percent  conscript  In 
the  Reserve  G4n6rale.  an  elite  body  one- 
tenth  the  size  of  the  territorial  formation. 
The  service  milieu  from  which  revolt  sprang 
was  thus  conscript,  and  not  volunteer. 

Focus  on  branch  of  service  may  obscure 
the  point  that  the  major  source  of  disaffec- 
tion in  the  Army  lay  In  the  predominantly 
volunteer  Reserve  G^n^rale,  with  Its  Foreign 
Legionnaires  and  elite  paratroop  units,  rather 
than  in  the  conscript  territorial  formations. 
The  Reserve  G6n6rale  as  a  whole  contained 
only  40  percent  conscripts  as  compared  with 
the  80  percent  of  the  territorial  formations. 
However,  what  Is  often  Ignored  la  that  al- 
most all  of  the  volunteer  element  was  sup- 
plied by  the  mercenaries  of  the  Foreign  Le- 
gion, not  by  national  units;  and  there  ought 
to  be  little  wonder  that  foreigners  should 
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show  leas  attachment  to  Fren<di  Instltutlona 
than  citizens,  whether  conscript  or  volunteer. 
The  Foreign  Legion  and  the  i>aratrooi>er« 
were  the  two  dissident  elements  of  the  R^ 
serve  G^nArale — but  the  para  rank  and  file 
was  70  percent  conscript  I 

Although  the  significance  of  their  role  has 
been  disputed.  It  Is  true  that  the  conscripu 
of  the  territorial  formations — in  contrast  to 
those  of  the  Reserve  G*n*rale — behaved  m 
an  exemplary  fashion  in  the  crisis  of  April 
1961;  they  deserve  the  gratitude  ot  the 
Fren^  nation.  At  oonitderable  personal  risk 
they  resorted  to  sit-down  strikes,  sabotaged 
orders,  encouraged  loyal  officers  to  be  ag- 
gressive, and  stiffened  the  backbones  of  the 
wavering.  Nor,  as  has  been  charged,  were 
the  Communists  heavily  Implicated  in  the 
troop  resistance;  many  of  the  popular  lead- 
ers with  "syndicalist"  experience  that  spon- 
taneously emerged  in  the  course  of  the  af- 
fair had  ties  Instead  with  Left-wing  Catholic 
movements.  However,  spokesmen  of  the  Left 
In  France  have  generally  overestimated  the 
slgnlfloance  of  conscript  (and  working-class) 
resistance  In  foiling  the  generals'  attempted 
coup.  We  can  say  this  without  going  as  far 
as  Kerr,  who  believes  the  emphasis  on  an 
important  role  for  the  contingent  In  the 
events  of  April  1961  to  be  a  myth.  According 
to  Kerr,  "the  Incidents  where  It  played  any 
role  whatsoever  were  few  and  far  between. 
.  .  .  The  'contingent'  actually  did  little  In 
April.  .  .  ."  This  may  or  may  not  be  an 
underestimate,  but  even  If  It  is,  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  recognize  that  there  were  not  only 
other  factors  operating  directly  on  the  prin- 
cipals which  were  more  Important,  but  that 
there  were  also  external  influences  which 
conditioned  the  atUtude  and  behavior  of  the 
conscripts  themselves,  alone  making  it  poesl- 
ble  for  them  to  play  any  role  at  all,  whether 
important  or  Insignificant. 

Probably  the  most  Important  factor  In  de- 
termining the  behavior  of  the  conscripts  was 
the  disunity  and  Irrescdution  among  the  offi- 
cers themselves.  The  notion  that  the  affair 
arrayed  the  entire  officer  corps  in  opjXMltlon 
to  the  Government  Is  a  misoonoeptlon.  Ac- 
cording to  one  estimate,  about  40  percent  of 
the  officers  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the 
war  come  to  an  end;  another  40  percent 
would  ha 'e  accepted  this  outcome  despite 
misgivings,  simply  because  the  tradition  of 
the  Great  Mute  dictated  that  a  soldier's  duty 
was  to  obey;  while  the  final  20  percent  con- 
sisted of  militants,  who  would  actively  op- 
pose the  UquldaUon  of  the  struggle.  Both 
Menard  and  Planchals  believe  this  estimate  of 
militant  strength  to  be  too  high.  Planchals 
places  it  at  less  than  10  percent  (2,000-3,000 
out  of  33,000  career  army  officers)  and,  as 
Menard  points  out,  even  this  minority  of 
activists  Itself  had  only  a  minority  of  ideo- 
logues. Apparently  the  majority  of  the  mili- 
tants were  uninterested  In  promoting  any 
particular  Ideology;  they  were  simply  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  French  Algeria. 
Thus  they  represented  no  long-term  danger 
to  republican  Institutions.  Although  a  tiny 
minority,  the  activists  hoped  to  exploit  the 
passion  for  unity  which  is  a  necessary  In- 
gredient for  any  disciplined  army.  Ef  the  ma- 
jority of  the  officers  were  not  expected  to 
help,  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  not 
hinder. 

When  planning  their  coup  the  conspirators 
had  found  no  backing  among  the  generals 
bedding  important  commands. 

"This  hestltatlon  on  the  part  of  the  Army 
in  the  field  had  been  so  clearly  foreseen  by 
the  organizers  of  the  coup  d'etat  that  they 
had  appealed  to  retired  generals  to  head  It. 
Once  again,  the  choice  of  men  reveals  the 
Isolation  of  these  partisans  of  violent  action 
against  established  authority.  .  .  ." 

The  hesitation,  indecision  and  atfentisms 
("walt-and-see-iam")  of  the  officers,  derived 
from  a  tradition  which  discouraged  military 
Intervention  and  from  a  knowledge  that 
public  opinion  In  metropolitan  France  was 
against  them,  first  set  the  stage  for  %  eaa- 
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script  performaace.  The  conscript*  simply 
"utaized  the  opportunity  oflered  by  thalr 
offlccr*'  disunity.  If  the  military  hierarchy 
yi»A  been  passionately  united,  these  varlo<iB 
manifeetatlons  ol  dissent  could  no  dou^t 
have  been  crxished.  But  there  was  skepticism . 
uncertainty  and  pessimism  concerning  Gen- 
eral Challe's  chances  of  succeeding. .  .  ." 

Irresolution  oi  the  officers  furnished  oi^ly 
one  condition  for  conscript  disobedience.  The 
resolute  stand  of  civil  authorities  and  public 
c^lnlou   In   France   against   the   insxurgei^ts 
fumlahed  another.  The  morale  of  the  dis- 
loyal troope  was  nourished  by  the  Eiirope^n 
community  of  Algiers;  the  conscripts  dr^w 
strength  from  the  mainland.  The  eflect  of 
metropolitan  opinion  on  conscript  attltuHe 
can  be  seen  by  comparing  behavior  In  Aptll 
1961  with  the  behavior  In  1968.  In  May  1968 
the  Algerian  colons  rose,  received  army  sxip- 
IV>rt,  and  forced  a  change  of  government  In 
Prance,  bringing  de  Gaulle  to  power,  to  tiie 
acclaim    of    much    of    Metropolitan   Pranie. 
The  conscripts  showed  no  resistance  in  19*8, 
although  de  la  Gorce  says  they  probably  felt 
much  the  same  on  both  occasions.  The  ae- 
termlnlng  variable  was  the  state  of  opinion 
In  France.  In  1958  that  opinion  supporHed 
the  generals;  In  1961  It  disowned  them.  "Dhe 
conscripts  did  not  Initiate  resiitance;   tljey 
followed  In  Its  wake.  Some  even  trace  l|he 
conscript  turn  toward  passive  defiance  to 
de   Gaulle's   firm   broadcast   of   22   April.  Jn 
which  he  declared  the  coup  "a  grave  apd 
premeditated   act   of   Indiscipline,"   forbade 
"all  soldiers  to  obey  the  rebels,"  and  co^n- 
manded     that     "all     means — 1     repeat    all 
means — be   used  to   bar   the   way  to  thfise 
men."   Some  of  the  soldiers  are  Icnown  to 
have  he€U-d  the  broadcast  Illicitly  and  re- 
peated Its  gist  to  comrades.  The  precipitated 
resistance  was  thereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"vlctolre  dee  transistors." 

Thus  It  was  the  developed  political  cultlxre 
of  France  which  defeated  the  Four  Generals. 
"Tr«lze  Mai  [19581  demonstrated  that  the 
army  could  intimidate  a  government  lAto 
resigning — provided  the  army  had  poweiful 
civilian  support.  But  It  received  such  sup- 
port only  by  adopting  as  Its  candidate  tne 
who  was  a  masterful  public  figure  In  his  own 
right,  and  a  politician  to  boot.  April  22 
[1961)  demonstrated,  per  contra,  that  by 
defying  this  figure  It  brought  against  ItAelf 
the  full  weight  of  civilian  resistance,  ind 
that  In  face  of  this  It  was  powerless."    1 

Although  rebel  troops  momentarily  con- 
trolled Algeria,  no  one  Joined  them  except 
the  colons.  "The  army,  acting  alone  an<|  In 
defiance  of  civilian  opinion,  was  Isolated  $nd 
then  defeated  by  civilian  resistance.  .  .  . 
Wherever  lawful  authority  might  be  thouWit 
to  lie,  there  was  widespread  consensus  mat 
It  did  not  lie  with  the  military.  •  •  •"    I 

Thxis.  the  picture  presented  by  the  Afalr 
of  the  Four  Generals,  does  not  give  mUch 
support  to  the  theory  of  the  Nation  In  Arpis. 
The  volunteers  of  the  Navy  and  Air  P*ce, 
both  officers  and  men,  remained  loyal.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  officer-volunteers  of  Ithe 
Army.  too.  remained  loyal,  although  the  tore 
of  disloyalty  (the  30,000  troops  of  the 
Reserve  G*n6rale)  did  contain  volunteer 
officers,  volunteer  enlisted  men  (mostly  mer- 
oenarlee  of  the  Foreign  Legion)  and  a  l^rge 
majority  of  conscripts  In  the  French  na- 
tional units.  Many  conscripts  of  the  terri- 
torial formations  resisted  passively,  but  ^nly 
after  they  saw  that  many  officers  remained 
loyal  and  that  most  of  the  reet  were  hesitant. 
and  only  after  they  were  convinced  that 
public  opinion  was  against  the  coup  and 
that  the  highest  poUUcal  and  military  au- 
tbortty  of  the  nation  had  decisively  ^n- 
denuied  it  and  solicited  the  soldiers'  alfl  to 
frustrating  disloyal  officers.  The  notion  that 
the  role  of  the  conscrtjrt  was  decisive  rapier 
than  subsidiary  la  a  myth. 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  Cowgressional  Record  the  for- 
mal presentation  address  of  Dr.  Herman 
A.  Bayem,  American  provost,  the  Eloy 
Alfaro  International  Poimdation  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama;  the  opening  re- 
marks by  Patricia  Kurland.  Patrician 
Productions;  the  investiture  by  Dr.  Rene 
Shapshak.  deputy  American  provost,  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  International  Poimdation  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama:  the  presenta- 
tion and  translatl^on  of  the  diplomas  by 
Dr.  Roger  Bell,  foimder-director.  Insti- 
tute of  Applied  Psychotherapy,  and  the 
acceptance  by  Dr.  H.  Edwin  Smith  when 
he  was  honored  by  this  foundation. 

Dr.  Smith  Is  cofounder  and  executive 
director  of  the  Group  Relations  Ongoing 
Workshops— JdjROW.  The  decoration 
ceremony  too^  place  in  my  congressional 
district  on  September  24,  1970.  in  the 
drawing  room  of  the  All  Angels  Church 
Parish  House;  in  the  presence  of  more 
than  150  associates  and  guests,  the  re- 
ception was  held  in  the  GROW  Build- 
ing at  312  West  82d  Street,  New  York 
City,  N.Y. 

After  the  opening  remarks  by  Patricia 
Kurland,  Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayem  de- 
livered the  formal  presentation  address 
which  follows: 

AooKZSS  BT  Db.  Hdiman  a.  Baydn 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith.  Miss  Kurland,  Dr. 
Shapshak,  distinguished  guests,  and  ladles 
and  gentlemen:  We  are  gathered  here  this 
evening,  to  testimony.  In  our  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  vmlversal  education  and  peace  as  the 
bulwark  of  these  Ideals:  and  because  of  our 
confidence  In  the  cooperation  of  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Western  HMnlsphere,  In  the  pres- 
ervation of  human  freedom  and  peace  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

You,  Dr.  Smith,  have  been  unanimously 
voted  the  highest  honor  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro 
Foundation  of  the  RepubUc  of  Panama — the 
Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  Diploma. 

In  recognition  of  your  outstanding  innova- 
tive contribution  to  mankind  In  the  fields 
of  education,  psychotherapy  and  community 
mental  health.  In  keeptog  with  the  alms. 
Ideals,  principles  and  purposes  of  this  foxm- 
datlon. 

But  many  of  you  may  not  be  fully  aware 
of  the  backgroiind  of  the  Foomdatlon:  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  describe  It  to  you. 
This  Foundation  was  authorized  by  decree 
lssue<J  by  the  then  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  on  January  22,  1949,  to  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  Eloy  Alfaro.  martyred 
ex-Presldent  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  a 
movement  which  has  been  devoted  to  the 
task  of  encouraging  the  study  and  propaga- 
tion of  the  liberal  Ideals  and  principles,  for 
which  this  great  Ecuadorean  statesman  and 
leader  fought  during  the  period  of  more  than 
half  a  centtiry  ago. 

The  Foundation,  named  after  the  patriot, 
statesman,  martyr,  the  former  President  ct 
the  Republic  of  Ecuador  for  two  terms,  at  the 
turn  of  the  centtiry,  is  for  the  perpetuation 


at  Justice,  truth  and  friendship  among  peo- 
ples and  nations,  and  serves  to  promote  the 
values,  with  personal  totegrity,  for  which 
General  Alfaro  devoted  and  laid  down  his 
life. 

President  Alfaro,  (1842-1912),  established 
m  Latin  America,  many  schools,  colleges 
and  universities,  as  well  as  hospitals  and 
other  welfare  institutions,  and  fvirthered  co- 
operation and  unity  among  the  countries  of 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  Under  his 
leadership  whenever  there  was  a  threat  to 
the  peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  he  was 
the  dynamic  leader  who  brought  about  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  such  disputes,  at  the 
conference  table. 

General  Alfaro  sowed  the  seeds  for  Pan 
American  understanding  and  cooperation. 
In  1907,  he  called  a  peace  conference  In 
Mexico  City.  In  which  the  United  States 
actively  participated,  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  weld  together  all  the  Americas,  and 
to  preserve  for  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Were  General  Alfaro  alive  today,  he  would 
be  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  work  and  pro- 
gram of  the  United  Nations,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  American  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  our  friends  in  Latin  America,  to 
solve  their  problems,  and  profflete  peace  for 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere,  and  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  that  hope  and  peace 
and  good  will  to  all  men  that  Is  the  common 
heritage. 

The  philosophy  of  General  Alfaro,  the 
Abraham  Llncoto  of  South  America,  was 
based  principally  on  service  to  his  fellow  hu- 
man being,  to  education,  health  and  welfare, 
and  the  cause  of  international  peace. 

As  I  officially  notified  you.  Dr.  Smith,  the 
board  of  dignitaries  unanimously  voted  you 
Its  highest  honor,  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand 
Cross  and  Diploma,  In  recognition  of  your 
selfless  devotion  to  all  worthy  causes,  and 
because  all  of  your  activities  come  within 
the  framework  of  the  alms  and  ptirposes  of 
this  foundation,  and  that  Is  why  the  ruling 
body  of  this  foundation  grants  you.  Dr. 
Smith,  this  honor. 

The  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation 
has  neither  political  nor  lucrative  purposes. 
The  finality  Is  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Eloy  Alfaro,  and  make  available  all  knowl- 
edge of  his  life  and  works,  as  a  statesman 
and  Uberator.  What  Alfaro  undertook  and 
accomplished. 

Eloy  Alfaro  was  a  citizen,  not  only  of  his 
native  Ecuador,  but  of  all  the  Americas.  The 
personal  Integrity,  the  unwavering  defense 
of  the  principles  of  truth.  Justice  and  friend- 
ship among  nations:  the  self-control  and 
self -sacrifice  that  marked  about  one  quarter 
of  a  century  service  to  his  feUow  man,  ex- 
tended way  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own 
country,  Ecuador. 

Koy  Alfaro  was  a  rebel  and  conspirator, 
but  his  rebelUon  and  conspiracy  were  di- 
rected against  hatred,  tojustlce,  discord  and 
tyranny.  He  was  the  leader  of  a  generation 
fired  with  the  hope  and  desire  that  respon- 
sible political  action  would  enhance  the 
prosperity  of  their  country  and  the  weUare 
of  their  people,  and  hence  the  world. 

Among  the  eUte  and  select  group  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  been  similarly  honored  m 
the  past  are  former  Presldente  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Herbert  Hoover,  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. John  F.  Kennedy,  L.  B.  Johnson, 
Harry  S.  Tnmian,  President  Richard  Nixon, 
former  Vlc«  President  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Vice  President  Agnew,  and  former  Governor 
Harrlman,  Governor  Nelson  A.  RockefeUer, 
former  Congressman  James  Roosevelt,  Con- 
gressmen CeUer,  Ryan,  Ford,  the  late  Gov- 
emcM-  Adlal  Stevenson,  Senators  Stuart  Sym- 
ington, Javlts,  Edward  Kennedy.  ClM*, 
Mansfield.  J.  WUUam  Pulbrtght,  Henry  Ford, 
the  2nd  Dr.  Milton  Stover  Elsenhower.  Mayor 
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John  F.  Lindsay,  Dr.  Herbert  Holt,  Stanley 
Puld,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  James  E.  Allen, 
Jr.,  who  typify  the  caliber  of  men  holdtog 
this  high  honor. 

It  now  gives  me  great  pleasure  and  It  Is 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  call  on 
that  outstanding  sculpter,  and  deputy  Amer- 
ican Provost,  Dr.  Rene  Shapshak,  to  carry 
out  the  determination  to  Invest  you.  Dr. 
Smith,  with  the  Loy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and 
Diploma. 

Investiture  speech  and  translation  of  the 
diplomas  of  Dr.  Rene  Shapshak : 

"I  am  aware  of  the  achievements  of  Dr. 
Smith  and  GROW,  and  I  can  appreciate  the 
dedication  and  perseverance  necessary  to 
start  such  an  Innovative  school.  In  order  to 
train  people  to  guide  people  to  happier,  fuller 
lives. 

"In  this  world,  few  people  take  time  out 
to  care,  Dr.  Smith  and  his  wife,  Mildred,  have 
given  unselfishly  of  themselves  to  the  service 
of  man. 

"It  now  gives  me  great  pleasure,  as  the 
Deputy  American  Provost  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro 
International  Foundation,  to  carry  out  the 
determination  of  the  Board  of  Dignitaries, 
to  present  you.  Dr.  Smith,  the  Eloy  Alfaro 
Grand  Cross." 

The  presentation  and  translation  of  the 
diplomas  from  Spanish  to  English  by  Dr. 
Roger  Bell: 

•As  a  former  recipient  of  this  honor.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  translate  and 
present  the  diploma  to  Dr.  Smith. 

••This  one  goes  to  the  stars-Eloy  Alfaro 
International  Foundation,  "cognizing  the 
special  value  of  the  services  rendered  by 
Dr  H  Edwin  Smith,  In  support  of  the  ob- 
lectlves  of  this  institution,  they  have  been 
awarded  the  Cross  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Inter- 
national Foundation.  In  witness  whereof  .this 
diploma,  with  the  seal  of  the  Foundation 
is  presented  in  the  City  of  Panama,  RepubUc 
of  Panama,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1970. 

Acceptance  speech  of  Dr.  H.  Edwin  Smith, 
cofounder  and  executive  director  of  the 
Group      Relations      Ongoing      Workshops— 

OROW:  ^      T,  „ 

"Dr.  Bayem,  Dr.  Shapshak,  Dr.  Bell, 
Patricia  and  Mildred,  and  esteemed  friends— 

As  the  co-founder  In  this  family  of  men 
and  women,  caUed  by  the  name  of  GROW, 
I  greet  you  and  though  I  stand  here  to  ac- 
cept this  distinguished  honor— the  Eloy 
Alfaro  Award— It  has  been  earned  by  and  Is 
deserved  by,  and  belongs  not  to  me,  but  to 
the  GROW  Family. 

In  this  year — one  nine  seven  o — ^The  name 
of  the  game  Is  social  progress. 

But  in  a  gathering,  such  as  ours,  with  this 
many  workers,  If  we  know  nothing  else,  we 
know  that  at  this  point  peaceful  progress 
requires  away — an  innovative  way — to  Imple- 
ment man's  understanding  of  man. 

"It's  hard  work,  and  It  takes  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple. It  was  to  meet  this  need  that  many 
dedicated  people  Joined  to  found  GROW. 

"GROW  is  dedicated  to  the  education  of 
the  natural  leaders  drawn  from  the  people 
and  needed  by  all  of  humanity.  It  Is  their  Job 
and  our  Job  to  teach  man  to  better  under- 
stand man. 

"A  new  way  of  learntog  was  called  for  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  worldwide  upsurge 
of  people  meeting  in  small  groups.  ...  To 
change  their  lives,  to  enhance  themselves,  to 
oome  dloser  together,  and  to  act  together  to 
create  better  opportunities  for  better  living. 

"GROW  developed  a  new  educational 
method — with  a  focus  on  experiential  learn- 
ing Instead  of  the  standard  teaching  model. 
The  leaders  that  develop  out  of  the  GROW 
experience  will  bring  together  a  nationwide 
ftetwortc  of  groups  of  people  able  to  act  to- 
gether for  constructive  social  change. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  dynamics  of  these  groups  create  the 
climate  for  personal  growth,  for  warm  con- 
tact between  people  and  a  return  to  the 
wUlingness  and  the  ability  to  understand, 
accept  and  to  care." 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  re-echo  from 
an  acceptance  speech  made  In  Stockholm 
about  20  years  ago — when  William  Faulkner 
accepted  his  Nobel  prize : 

"I  believe  that  man  will  not  merely  en- 
dure— he  win  prevail:  He  Is  Immortal  not 
because  he  alone  among  creatures  has  an 
Inexhaustible  voice  but  because  he  has  a 
soul — a  spirit  capable  of  compassion  and 
sacrifice  and  endurance." 

This  I  believe,  and  as  the  spokesman  for 
each  and  everyone  of  the  GROW  family  of 
men  and  women,  with  a  sense  of  worth  In  the 
scheme  of  all  things,  I  here  do  accept  this 
merit — the  Eloy  Alfaro  Award — and  hope  we 
continue  worthy — and  thank  you  all  for  be- 
ing a  part  of  this  sharing. 


PEACE  OFFENSIVE  CRUSHING  TO 
NIXON 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the 
following  article  is  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  impact  of  Veterans  Against  the 
War  in  their  visit  to  Washington  this 
week.  Meiry  McGrory  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  capturing  so  well  the 
response  of  the  administration  and  the 
victory  of  the  veterans. 

Ptace  OmrNsrvB  Cktshes  Nixon 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 

The  battle  of  the  Mall  has  ended  In  total 
defeat  for  Richard  NUon.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  outclassed,  out-generalled  and 
out-faced  by  a  thousand  ragged  anti-war 
veterans  who  slept  at  last  In  peace  on  the 
ground  he  had  tried  to  deny  them. 

The  administration  had  thought,  by  rout- 
ing the  shock  troops,  to  break  the  back  of 
the  siM*lng  peace  offensive.  But,  as  has  been 
said  so  often  of  Vietnam,  where  the  veterans 
had  fought.  It  was  the  wrong  war  In  the 
wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

Prom  the  first,  the  administration  had  mis- 
calculated the  strength  oi  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Against  the  War,  and  their  steel. 

"I  don't  think  It  could  have  been  handled 
worse,"  raged  the  District  Court  Judge  who 
had  Issued  the  first  order  to  keep  the  troops 
off  the  mangy  grass  plot  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol. 

SPLIT   DOKSN'T   DEVELOP 

The  White  House  had  hoped  to  demoralize 
and  divide  them,  confident  they  would  split 
under  the  pressure  of  a  Supreme  Court  order. 
But  while  they  disagreed  among  themselves, 
they  were  "hearts  vrtth  one  purpose  alone." 
Under  the  motely  uniforms,  they  burned  to 
"bring  our  brothers  home." 

The  veterans  looked  like  hippies,  and  the 
administration,  perhaps  recalled  Mayor  Daley, 
knows  you  can't  go  wrong  chasing  hippies. 
But  these  were  hlpplee  with  combat  Infantry 
badges  pinned  below  the  knees  of  their  blue 
Jeans,  and  Purple  Hearts  swinging  from  their 
headbands. 

And  they  had  won  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  police,  who  had  advised  the  administra- 
tion they  were  uncertain  how  the  men  would 
react  to  arresting  veterans.  It  was  plain  from 
the  first  that  the  cops  had  no  stomach  for 
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the  prospect  of  loading  double  amputees  and 
their  wheelchairs  into  the  wagon. 

ralENDLT    WITH    POUCE 

Mike  Oliver,  a  member  of  the  National 
Board  of  WAW,  had  written  a  letter  to  "our 
brothers  in  blue"  a  week  ago,  polnttog  out 
that  unlike  other  demonstrators,  the  veterans 
had  lived  what  they  were  talking  about. 

The  letter  Infiltrated  the  bulleUn  boards 
of  the  station  houses.  The  veterans  rapped 
through  the  i^ght  with  the  park  police  as- 
signed to  watch  over  them.  The  cops,  like 
the  many  toiu^ts  who  picked  their  way 
through  the  sUte  flags  and  sleeping  bags, 
had  found  the  oddly  garbed  young  men 
peaceable  and  friendly. 

The  administration  saw  them  differently, 
as  a  new  and  dangerous  animal — antlmlll- 
tary,  anti-war  veterans  who  swapped  atroc- 
ity stories  and  griped,  not  about  the  first 
sergeant,  but  about  the  Commander-to- 
Chlef.  The  decision  was  made  to  harass  and 
Interdict. 

It  was  obvious  that  once  the  national  tele- 
vision showed  three  Gold  Star  mothers  sob- 
bing outside  the  locked  gates  of  Arlington 
Cemetery  at  the  head  of  a  veterans'  parade. 
a  public-relations  catastzt^phe  was  to  the 
making.  Middle  America  saw  at  once  that 
this  was  not  the  usual  hlpple-authority 
clash.  Oblivious,  the  administration  pressed 
on  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  an  eviction 
order. 

Had  the  President  dispatched  a  Junior  staff 
member  to  the  Mall,  he  would  have  found 
out  that  while  It  looked  like  an  open-air 
coffee-house,  it  was  something  else  entirely. 
It  was  full  of  men  who  had  learned  to  hate 
the  war  in  fire-fights,  not  teach-ins. 

"Scared?  Me?  Are  you  klddtog?  "  asked  a 
moustachioed  Martoe  from  Connecticut.  "I 
was  scared  when  the  Russian  22's  were  com- 
ing over,  but  scared  of  the  Park  Police?" 

KENNEDY    MAKES    SCENE 

If  the  administration  treated  the  vets  as 
a  political  problem,  the  Democrats  did  little 
better.  They  ate  and  laughed  It  up  at  a 
$500-a-plate  political  dinner  at  the  Hilton, 
while  the  victims  of  the  war  they  had  made 
huddled  on  the  cold,  cold  ground,  waiting 
for  the  sirens. 

Of  the  presidential  men,  only  Edward 
Kennedy  realized  how  It  looked.  After  the 
party,  he  went  home,  changed  clothes  and 
came  back  to  drink  wine  and  sing  songs 
with  the  veterans  until  3  o'clock  to  the 
morning. 

At  dusk  of  the  next  day,  when  the  trouble 
was  over,  Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine,  the 
front-runner,  showed  up,  to  tell  them  they 
had  "many  friends,"  which  was  somewhat 
derisively  received  by  men  who  24  hours 
earlier  had  braced  for  a  busting. 

The  administration  did  not  really,  It 
seems  ever  Intend  to  haul  off  the  heroes  with 
their  crutches  and  canes.  It  merely  meant 
to  shake  them  up.  Still,  at  3  o'clock  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  Oliver  and  the  Park  Police 
went  over  the  arrest  process.  It  was  agreed 
the  veterans  would  be  arrested  by  states 
In  alphabetical  order.  They  planned  to 
march  out  holdtog  their  hands  claq>ed  over 
their  heads,  like  prisoners  of  war,  singing 
the  National  Anthem. 

But  at  4:80.  when  the  alarm  clock  went 
off  from  the  stage,  nothing  happened.  At 
9  pm.,  when  Oliver  saw  the  police  agato. 
they  told  him,  "We  have  received  no  orders." 

The  order  never  came.  The  White  House 
had  backed  down. 

John  Kerry,  the  veterans'  brilliant  spokes- 
man, asked  said  somberly,  "It  want  b* 
60  why  he  thought  the  President  had  gone 
so  fax  In  brinkmanship,  rolled,  "He  dldnt 
understand  us,  and  he  doesn't  understand 
the  country." 

Mike   Oliver,    contemplating    tbe    victory 
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wblcb  the  vets  gathering  for  a  candle-light 
parade  balled  as  "fantastic,"  fantastic  If  w^ 
dont  stop  the  killing  of  our  brothers." 


"PEACE"      MARCH      OP      APRIL      21 
PLANNED  BY  COMMUNIST 

FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL 


April  26,  1971 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

07  VOVSSIANA 
IN  THE  HO0SS  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS  i 

Thursday.  AprU  22.  1971  j 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  montlis 
ago  it  was  announced  that  on  April  34 
the  Communists  around  the  world  would 
tiave  a  day  of  active  world  solidarity  with 
demonstrations  to  show  their  solidarity 
with  their  "dear  American  friends,"  tl»e 
antiwar  movement  in  the  United  State|. 
The  demands  of  the  international  Com- 
munists worldwide  demonstration  will  he 
Identical  with  those  of  the  big  "peacef" 
march  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Satur- 
day. April  24 — for  the  immediate  and  uii- 
condltional  withdrawal  of  the  Amerlcaji 
troops  from  Vietnam  and  for  the  vlctorjr 
of  the  Vietnamese  revolution.  All  imddr 
Communist  discipline  are  ordered  to  be 
In  the  demonstrations  on  April  24,  1971. 

A  most  Interesting  editorial  appeared 
on  Sunday,  April  18.  1971,  in  the  Sundaj, 
Herald  Traveler  of  Boston,  Mass.  Who- 
ever the  editor  was,  he  most  certainly 
understood  the  situation  and  fearlessly 
Identified  the  Commimlst  demonstratioh 
under  the  guise  of  a  peace  march.  It  fe 
regretful  that  other  editors  did  not  ^ 
inform  their  readers. 

The  leaders  of  our  country  have  knowh 
full  well  that  the  Washington  peace 
march  was  planned  by  the  Communis 
Fourth  International  4  months  ago.  Ye\, 
these  same  UJ3.  leaders  have  never  ad- 
vised the  American  people  of  the  Identity 
of  the  march  leaders  and  the  true  object- 
tlve  of  the  march.  Thus  they  have  peri- 
mltted  Innocent  Americans  to  becomje 
duped  into  participating  in  this  march 
not  realizing  that  by  so  doing  they  arie 
helping  to  destroy  their  own  country  ait 
the  price  of  losing  their  own  freedon). 
rather  than  hastening  the  day  of  peace. 

Perhaps  the  American  people  will  ask 
their  leaders  why  they  have  not  been  toI0 
the  truth.  | 

I  Insert  the  editorial  at  this  point: 


[Prom   the    Boston,    Mass.,    Sunday    Herald 

Traveler,  Ajw.  18,  1971] 
lioox  Who's  Lbaoino  thi  Bio  "Pxacx"  March 

("Let's  make  April  24,  1971  a  day  of  active 
world  solidarity  with  the  heroic  Vietnamese 
revolution!  Let's  demonstrate  everywhere 
April  24,  1971,  showing  our  solidarity  with 
the  courageous  antiwar  movement  In  the 
United  States!  For  the  Immediate  and  un- 
conditional withdrawal  of  the  American 
troops  from  Vietnam!  For  the  victory  of  the 
Vietnamese  revolution — everyone  In  the 
streets  April  24.  19711") 

That  appeal  for  street  demonstrations  this 
coming  Saturday  demanding  "Immediate" 
U.S.  withdrawal  and  "victory"  by  the  Com- 
munists In  Vietnam  (not  peace)  was  Issued 
more  th»n  four  months  ago  by  the  Com- 
munist Fourth  International. 

Most  of  the  people  who  are  planning  to 
participate  In  the  April  24  march  on  Wash- 
ington— the  main  event  of  the  anti-war 
"Spring  Offensive" — are  probably  not  aware 
of  that  fact.  Nor  are  the  politicians  who  have 
been  foolish  enough  to  publicly  endorse  the 
march. 

Those  politicians  Include  two  Democratic 
presidential  candidates  and  a  few  Bay  Stat- 
ers. 

The  fact  that  they  are  supporting  or  par- 
ticipating In  Saturday's  march  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  they  have  Joined  or  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  Fourth  International. 
It  does  suggest,  however,  that  they  are  rather 
naive — in  two  respects. 

First,  they  are  assuming  that  the  march 
will  be  peaceful  and  non-vlolent,  and  In- 
deed they  have  been  promised  that  it  wUI  be 
by  its  principal  sponsors  and  organizers.  The 
same  assiunptions  and  promises  were  made 
prior  to  the  big  anti-war  march  on  Wash- 
ington in  November  1969,  cvganlzed  by 
many  of  the  same  people.  But  that  "non- 
violent" demonstration  turned  Into  a  riot 
and  an  orgy  of  destruction,  restating  In  175 
arrests,  over  600  Injuries  and  more  than  $2 
million  in  damages  to  government  and  pri- 
vate property.  Who  can  "guarantee"  that  the 
same  thing  won't  happen  this  week?  Indeed, 
is  anything  being  done  to  see  that  it  won't? 

Second,  they  are  assuming  and  they  have 
been  told  that  everybody  marching  on  Wash- 
ington this  week  wants  only  to  stop  the 
killing  and  bring  the  boys  home.  That  may 
be  what  most  of  the  marchers  and  their  po- 
litical sponsors  want.  But  the  hard  fact  is 
that  the  march  itself  was  conceived  and  or- 
ganized chiefly  by  people  who  have  rather 
different   alms   and   purposes   In   mind. 

Although  a  number  of  other  respectable 
and  semi-respectable  organizations  have 
since  hopped  on  the  bandwagon,  the  April  24 
march  is  being  produced  and  directed  pri- 
marily by  two  groups:  the  National  Peace 
Action  Coalition  and  the  People's  Coalition 
for  Peace  and  Justice. 

The  NPAC  is  led  chiefly  by  "Trotskyltes" 


and  former  members  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  Four  of  Its  five  na- 
tlonal  coordinators  are  affiliated  with  the 
Socialist  Workers  party. 

The  PCPJ  Is  led  mainly  by  "Stalinists" 
from  the  Communist  party's  national  com- 
mittee, "crazies"  from  New  Mobe  and  "Chi- 
cago 7"  defendants  Rennle  Davis  and  DavM 
Delllnger. 

For  a  while,  the  two  factions  were  split 
and  planned  to  hold  separate  marches  on 
the  Capital  and  other  "Spring  Offensive" 
events.  But  after  receiving  numerous  appeals 
from  Hanoi  and  from  Viet  Cong  officials  la 
South  Vietnam  and  at  the  Paris  peace  talks — 
they  announced  last  month  that  they  had 
agreed  on  a  single  calendar  of  events.  The 
big  one,  they  decided,  would  be  the  march 
on  Washington  on  April  24 — the  very  day 
selected  three  months  earlier  by  the  Com- 
munist Fourth  International  I 

Nearly  two  weeks  ago.  Congressman  Rich- 
ard Ichord,  a  Missouri  Democrat  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee,  Issued  a  long  report  on  the  dem- 
onstration and  its  organizers.  He  also  made 
a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  warning 
his  colleagues  that  they  were  playing  with 
Are  by  endorsing  the  march  and  lending 
their  names  to  such  a  dubious  cause,  whose 
real  pvirpose  was  not  as  pacific  as  they 
naively  think. 

"I  wonder  if  my  colleagues  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  chaos  which  these  anti-war 
groups  are  proposing  to  unleash?"  he  asked. 
"I  wonder  also  U  my  colleagues  would  be 
participating  If  they  were  aware  of  the  lead- 
ing part  which  Communist  elements  both  at 
home  and  abroad  have  played  In  the  planning 
and  coordination  of  the  demonstration  soon 
to  take  place?" 

Thoee  are  good  questions,  which  ought 
to  be  answered  by  the  Messrs.  blank,  blank, 
blank,  and  blank. 

Peaceful  dissent  Is  an  act  of  faith  in  the 
democratic  system  and  a  responsible  outlet 
for  differences  of  opinion  on  iaeiies  which 
trouble  the  nation,  said  Ichord,  but  it  is 
not  a  license  for  violence,  subversion  or 
revolution. 

He  warned,  finally,  that  the  only  respecta- 
bility the  Instigators  of  Saturday's  "peace" 
march  on  Washington  can  hope  to  achieve 
"Is  from  the  good  and  conscientious  Amer- 
icans who  follow  behind  their  banner.  I  can 
only  hope  that  my  colleagues  and  our  fellow 
Americans  will  look  closely  before  they  leap 
behind  these  groups'  Communist  banner. 
These  militants  have  absolutely  nothing  gen- 
uinely In  common  with  the  vast  majority 
of  thoee  Americans  who  are  interested  U> 
securing  peace  on  an  honorable  basis," 

That's  good  advice  for  some  of  our  over- 
eager  local  politicians  and  for  the  many 
youngsters  hereabouts  who  plan  to  board 
buses  for  Waahlngton  later  this  week. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  lAtd^, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

//  tftou  canat  believe.  aU  thino$  atie 
poKfble  to  Mm  that  beUeveth.—Mark 
9:23. 

We  offer  Thee  our  gratitude,  our 
Tather,  for  the  arrival  of  another  da^ 
praying  that  It  may  be  glorious  wil^ 
Thy  presence  and  for  the  coming  of  am- 
other  week  praying  that  It  may  witness 
good  work  done  for  Thee  and  for  oi|r 
Nation. 

With  Thy  gifts  of  love  and  Joy  grant 
unto  us  also  a  measure  of  discontent 


that  we  may  never  rest  until  Justice  Is 
done  and  peace  has  come.  Keep  us  rest- 
less until  the  hungry  are  fed,  the  Jobless 
find  work,  and  children  and  youth  se- 
cure a  sound  education.  Thus  may  we 
be  true  Americans  and  faithful  children 
of  Thine. 

We  mourn  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
colleague,  Robert  J.  CoRBrrr,  who  served 
his  Nation  in  this  body  so  long,  so  faith- 
fully, and  so  well.  May  Thy  blessing  rest 
upon  his  family,  giving  them  strength 
now  and  for  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
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Bouse  is  requested,  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJ.  Res.  567.  Joint  resolution  making  cer- 
tain urgent  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  Uiat  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

a.  145.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esther  Cath- 
erine MUner; 

8  167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Rlke; 

s!  341.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arllne  Loader 
and  Maurice  Loader; 

8.  613.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Bada- 
lamenti; 

8.  566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Gr&zla 
laccarino;  _  , 

S.  629.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chen-Pal 

Mlao; 

8.  645.  An  act  to  provide  relief  in  patent 
and  trademark  cases  affected  by  the  emer- 
gency situation  m  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
which  began  on  March  18,  1970; 

8.  672.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholaos 
Demltrlos  Apoetolakls; 

8.  1263.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  title 
36  United  States  Code,  "PatenU",  to  author- 
la^  domestic  and  international  studies  and 
programs  relating  to  patents  and  trade- 
marks; and  _    „   ...  J 

8  1264.  An  act  to  amend  title  85,  Uruted 
States  Code,  "Patents,"  and  tat  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-420,  appointed  Mr.  Gurney  and  Mr. 
Cook  to  attend,  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  nth  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  in  Mexico, 
Biay  27  to  June  1,1971. 

MAKING  EST  ORDER  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  BUSINESS  ON  TUES- 
DAY, APRIL  27,  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  business  in  order  to- 
day under  the  District  of  Columbia  rule, 
clause  8,  rule  XXTV,  be  in  order  on  to- 
morrow, April  27. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFER  OF  TODAY  S  SPECIAL 
ORDERS   TO   TOMORROW 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  special  or- 
ders granted  for  today  be  put  over  until 
tomorrow,  to  be  called  before  any  spe- 
cial orders  previously  granted  for 
April  27.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    FOR    ALL    MEM- 
BERS TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  per- 
mission today  to  insert  their  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Recces  and  to  include 
therewith  extraneous  material  as  well  as 
in  that  portion  of  the  Record  entitled 
"Extensions  of  Remarks." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  In  view  of  the  fact 
«hat  the  majority  leader  has  obtained 
permission  for  all  Members  to  extend 
their  remarttfl  botti  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  and  in  the  Elxtenslons  of  Re- 
marks, out  of  respect  for  our  deceased 
colleague  the  Chair  will  not  recognise 
Members  for  1 -minute  speeches  today, 
but  the  Chair  will  recognize  MeoJaers 
for  corrections  of  the  Record  or  any 
business  Members  may  have. 


MISCALCULATION  OP  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION  LEADS  TO  INTEREST 
RATE  INCREASE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  badly  miscalculated 
again  and  we  may  be  faced  with  another 
period  of  rising  interest  rates. 

The  announcement  by  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank  of  New  York  of  a  prime  rate 
increase  from  5^4  to  SMj  percent  last 
TTiureday  was  extremely  bad  news  for  an 
economy  struggling  to  recover  from  a 
severe  recession. 

The  administration  has  engaged  in  a 
series  of  maneuvers  in  conjunction  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  raise 
short-term  interest  rates,  and  we  are  now 
reaping  the  consequences  of  this  ill- 
timed,  poorly  conceived  policy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System's  effort 
to  push  up  short-term  rates  has  been 
widely  reported  in  the  financial  press 
and  the  Treasury  Department  has  been 
a  willing  partner  in  the  scheme.  The 
Treasury  Department  announced  in  late 
March  that  it  would  shove  $5  billion  of 
short-term  Treasury  bills  into  the  mw- 
ket  just  before  the  heavy  corporate  tax 
payments. 

When  the  sudden  offering  of  the  $5 
billion  in  short-term  bills  was  made,  a 
Treasury  oflaclal  was  quoted  as  saying: 

We  are  doing  this  all  at  once  In  hopes  of 
knocking  up  short-term  Intereat   rates. 

The  Treasury  had  also  created  fur- 
ther pressure  on  the  money  markets  by 
offering  $1.5  billion  of  3-month  Treas- 
ury bills  at  an  unnecessarily  high  in- 
terest rate  of  5.38  percent  to  the  overseas 
branches  of  U.S.  banks  earlier  this 
month. 

This  was  a  bonanza  for  the  large  com- 
mercial banks  operating  oversetis  and 
produced  an  unfortunate  effect  on 
domestic  Interest  rates. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Con- 
nally  has  created  an  "high  interest 
atmosphere"  by  lobbying  for  higher  in- 
terest rates  on  Government  bonds 
earlier  this  year. 

The  first  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Con- 
nally  after  he  took  the  oath  of  oSRce 
was  to  remove  the  4  Vi -percent  ceiling 
on  long-term  Government  obligations 
and  this  has  created  a  high  interest 
psychi^ogy  throughout  the  economy. 
When  the  Congress  approved  this  re- 
quest, it  was  a  signal  to  large  commercial 
banks — such  as  Chase  Manhattan — 
that   this  administration  believed  that 


we  were  facing  a  period  of  relatively 
high  interest  rates  and  that  no  effort 
would  be  made  to  drive  down  rates  to 
the  levds  existing  in  the  early  1960'8. 

The  problems  created  by  the  removal 
of  the  4  y4 -percent  ceiUng  on  long-term 
bonds  was  noted  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  this  morning's  editions. 

The  Journal  said: 

"If  the  Treasury  off««  a  long-tenn  bond. 
due  out  In  the  mnetlea,  corporate  bond 
rates  would  soar  and  money  for  mortgages 
would  vanlah,"  one  specialist  said.  "Bor- 
rowers JiMt  couldn't  compete  with  the 
Treasury  for  long-term  funds." 

What  worsens  this  already  critical 
situation  is  the  fact  that  the  Treasury 
this  week  must  announce  plans  for  a 
$8.4  billion  refimding  of  maturing 
securities.  The  Treasury's  actions  on 
this  issue  could  have  critical  bearing  on 
the  economy  and  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  Spetiker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
with  the  headline,  "Unveiling  of  Treas- 
ury's Refinemcing  of  Package  Awaited 
This  Week." 

The  Bond  Maskcts  :  Unveilino  of  TEEAauBY '« 
Rmtkakciko  Packaqk  Awaited  Thm 
Week — Question  of  How  the  W.4  Bil- 
lion IN  Old  Notxs  Will  Be  Bxfumded 
Has   Cbxateo   Much   Uncxbtaintt 

(By  Ivan  Silverman) 
New  Yoek. — Bond  dealers  are  tensely  await- 
ing   a    Treasury    announcement,    expected 
Wednesday,  on  plans  for  refunding  about  $8.4 
billion  of  maturing  Oovemraent  securities. 

The  uncertainties  normally  associated  with 
refundings  have  been  compounded  by  recent 
congressional  action  permitting  the  Treasury 
to  sell  •lO  billion  of  securities  without  regard 
to  a  4%  %  celling  on  bonds.  That  celling  has 
been  In  large  part  responsible  for  blocking 
the  sale  of  Oovemment  bonds — lasues  due 
In  more  than  seven  years — since  1962. 

In  light  of  the  congressional  move,  the 
Treasury  has  more  options  open  for  refunding 
6V4%  and  8%  notes  due  May  16  than  ha* 
been  the  case  for  nearly  a  decade.  Ironically, 
some  of  the  new  options  cant  be  used  with- 
out upending  the  corporate  bond  and  mort- 
gage markets,  dealers  say. 

"If  the  Treasury  offers  a  long-term  bond, 
due  out  In  the  Nineties,  corporate  bond  rates 
would  soar  and  money  for  mortgages  would 
vanish,"  one  specialist  said.  "Borrowers  Jiist 
couldnt  compete  with  the  Treasury  for  long- 
term  fimds." 

Specialists  have  split  into  two  camps  In 
gueasing  how  the  Treasury  will  refund  the 
old  notes,  »5.8  blUlon  of  which  are  held  by 
the  public.  One  group  believes  note  owners 
will  be  offered  a  two-p«ut  or  three-part  pack- 
age of  issues,  due  from  late  1972  through 
1978.  That  is,  security  holders  can  either  turn 
In  their  holdings  for  cash  or  swap  them 
for  new  notes  due  In  18  months  to  seven 
years. 

A  second  group  expects  the  Treasury  to  In- 
clude an  intermedlat^term  Issue,  due  In  per- 
ha{>s  lO-to-15  years,  in  the  refunding  offer. 
This  Issue  also  might  be  made  available  to 
holders  of  Government  securities  due  later 
this  year,  or  next  year,  some  specialists  sug- 
gested. 

In  addition,  the  Treasury  also  might  offer 
as  part  of  the  funding  package  a  short- 
term  "cash"  note  due  lu  about  18  months. 
This  security  would  be  open  to  all  comers, 
not  Just  owners  of  selected  government 
issues. 

The  "cash"  note  could  raise  funds  to  pay  off 
Investors  who  want  money  rather  than  new 
government  securities  for  their  bV*  and  8% 
notes.  It  also  could  be  used  for  other  needs. 
According  to  Aubrey  G.  Lanston  &  Co.,  a 
IWMllTig  government  bond  dealer,  "the  failure 
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of  corporate  Income  taxes  and  estimated  IS 
dividual  income  taxes  to  show  any  slgnlflcaiit 
Improvement  to  date  leaves  the  Treasury  wlnh 
sizable  cash  borrowing  needs  In  May  and  ear)y 
June.  Our  own  estimate  puts  the  amotmt  la 
the  vicinity  of  $4  biUlou  to  >5  billion.  ] 

The  Treasury's  refinancing  plan  will  seqd 
ripples  through  all  debt  securities  sectoi^. 
The  use  of  an  intermediate-term  Issue  In  tlie 
ptickage,  for  example,  would  probably  titi- 
settle  corporate  and  municipal  bond  prlc«, 
onlookers  say.  Declines  could  be  mlnlmiU. 
or  major,  depending  upon  the  maturity  aqd 
Interest  rate  placed  on  the  Treasury  note,  aitd 
on  other  oetails.  toe  onlookers  said.  i 

For  the  past  month,  corporate  and  m«i- 
nlclpal  prices  have  declined  steadily.  A  Loitg 
Island  Ll§,htlng  Cu.  7^4%  bond  first  offerad 
In  late  March  ai  a  price  of  101.857  w»s 
quoted  in  the  ma/ketplace  last  Friday  at  la 
price  of  'J6 — a  drop  of  nearly  six  polnts-f- 
or  $60  for  a  (1.000  security — In  about  oi|e 
month.  At  the  latest  price  an  Investor's  yield 
Is  about  7.59%  In  30  years — up  from  7.10te 
at  the  original  level.  j 

Over  the  same  period,  the  Dow  Jones  Mu- 
nicipal bond  yield  Index  has  Jumped  to  S.66tc 
from  6.30%.  This  056  percentage  pohtt 
change  reflects  a  $33  decline  In  the  market 
value  of  a  typical  20-year  state  and  local  got- 
ernment  Issue.  Last  week  the  Index  mov«l 
up  0.9  percentage  point  from  the  prevloils 
period's  5.47%. 

Over  the  next  five  days  dealers  face  a  lo<d 
somewhat  lighter  than  last  week's  (1  bllllc^ 
plus  schedule.  In  the  corporate  sector,  Mor- 
gan Stanley  &  Co.  Is  expected  to  offer  We<l- 
nesday  (200  million  of  Oenerai  Motors  A<:- 


(Current  quotations  are 


PRICES  OF  RECENT  ISSUES— STRAIGHT  DEBT 
ndlcated  below  tor  recent  issues  of  senior  securities  that  are  not  listed  on  a  principal  exchangel 
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BaltG4E(7iis'01) 100.5 

Cnlll  PS  (74s '01) ,.  101.1987 

DuliePw  (7J4s '01) 101 

LI  Ltg(7i.is'01) 101.857 

NJ  Bell(7>4S'U) 100.65 

PacGSE  (8s  '03) 101. 5 

IIIBell(7Hs'06) 100.304 

VaEiPn'is'Ol) 101.52 

UnElec(7Hs'01) 101.845 
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99 
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mi 
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ceptauce  Corp.'s  debentures.  The  General 
Motois  Ck)Tp.  imlfs  Issue,  due  1903,  Is  rated 
sli;gle-A  by  standard  &  Poor's. 

Other  negotiated  Issues  on  this  we^'s  cal- 
endar include:  $60  million  of  tnterlake  Inc. 
25-year  debentures,  rated  slngle-A  Moody's, 
som«time  this  week,  through  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.;  $50  million  of  Avco  Financial  Services 
Inc.  six-year  debentiu-es,  rated  triple-B  by 
Standard  &  Poor's,  tomorrow,  Lehman  Brotli- 
ers  Xnc  ;  $50  million  of  McOraw-Edisoa  Co. 
26-year  debentures,  rated  double-A,  tomor- 
row. Dean  'Witter  &  Co.;  $50  million  of  Stand- 
ard Brands  Inc.  30-year  debentures,  rated 
slngle-A,  tomorrow,  Lehman  Brothers. 

In  addition,  $27  million  of  Atlantic  City 
Electric  Oo.  30-year  bonds,  rated  double-A, 
TTiursday.  Eastman  Dillon,  Union  Securities 
St  Co.;  $25  million  of  Armstrong  Rubber  Co. 
25-year  debentures,  rated  Baa  by  Moody's 
and  trlple-B,  by  S&P's,  Thursday,  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co.;  $25  million  of  Lucky  Stores  Inc. 
25-year  debentures,  rated  Baa  and  txiple-B, 
Wednesday,  Goldman-Sachs;  $20  million  of 
Kayser-Roth  Corp.  25-year  debentures,  to- 
morrow, Homblower  &  Weeks-Hemphlll, 
Noyes;  $16  million  of  First  Union  Inc.  seven- 
year  notes,  Wednesday,  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Fenner  &  Smith  Inc.;  $15  million  of  Midland 
Enterprises  Inc.  20-year  bonds.  Baa  and 
trlple-B  Wednesday,  First  Boston  Corp.;  $5 
million  of  Brockton  Taunton  Gas  Co.  26-year 
notes.  Baa  by  Moody's,  Thursday,  Merrill 
Lynch. 

Issues  due  to  reach  the  market  through 
competitive  biddings  include:  $60  million  of 
Northern   States   Power   Co.   30-year   bonds. 


Wednesday;  $20  million  of  Potomac  Edison 
Oo.  30-year  bonds,  slngle-A  by  Moody's,  pint 
60,000  shares  of  preferred  stock,  Tuesday; 
$10.8  million  of  Southern  Railway  equipment 
tnu>t  certificates,  due  1972-86,  rated  double- 
A,  Wedneeday. 

Two  equity  oriented  convertible  Issues  due 
this  'week  are:  $15  million  of  McCormlck  & 
Co.  convertible  debentiires.  due  1996,  Tues- 
day through  Alex  Brown  It  Sons;  $10  million 
of  General  Health  Services  Inc.  converUbie 
debentures,  due  1991,  plus  393,000  shares  of 
common  stock,  Tuesday,  Homblower  tt 
Weeks. 

In  the  municipal  market,  about  $240.9  mil- 
lion of  bonds  are  due  to  reach  investors 
through  competitive  bidding,  well  below  last 
week's  $400  million  total.  Larger  auctions  In- 
clude: $48.6  million  of  Philadelphia,  various- 
purpose  bonds,  'Wednesday;  $45  million  erf 
New  York  State  Job  Development  Authority 
state-backed  bonds.  Tuesday;  $39  million  of 
Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power 
electric  revenue  bonds.  'Wednesday;  $20  mil- 
lion of  Greater  Chicago  Metropolitan  Sani- 
tary District  bonds,  'Wednesday. 

Over  the  next  30  days,  about  $1.3  billion 
of  tax-exempt  bonds  are  due  to  sell  at  com- 
petitive bidding,  according  to  the  Dally  Bond 
Buyer,  a  trade  publication. 

In  the  government  securities  market,  de- 
spite some  advances  towards  the  end  of  the 
week,  most  Issues  finished  lower  over  the 
five-day  period.  The  closely  watched  6%% 
note  of  1978  dipped  %  point  over  the  week, 
closing  Friday  at  101 '^  bid,  102  asked,  where 
an  investor's  return  Is  5.89%. 
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THE  PROTEST  MARCH  IN 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speake^, 
just  because  there  were  no  serious  in- 
juries or  major  destruction  this  pa$t 
Saturday,  is  no  reason  to  make  heroes 
of  the  leaders  of  the  protest  march.  I  cef- 
tainly  respect  the  right  of  these  people 
to  conduct  a  peaceful  protest  and  redress 
their  Government,  but  it  should  ^ 
pointed  out  that  the  march  will  cost  tlie 
American  taxpayers  almost  a  million  dol- 
lars for  the  extra  duty  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department,  active  duty  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  cleaning  up  tqe 
debris.  , 

Let  us  take  a  realistic  look  at  some  of 
the  happenings  during  the  march  whi(^ 
I  Just  cannot  condone.  I  refer  to  tl^e 
carrying  of  the  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  flags  and  destrosdng  some  of 
the  American  flags  around  the  Washing- 
ton Monument.  Neither  can  I  condorte 
the  carrying  of  placards  praising  Com- 
munist leaders.  It  is  one  thing  to  protect 
the  policies  of  our  President.  It  is  qulle 


another  when  you  champion  the  cause 
of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Speaier,  these  protesters  might 
do  well  to  direct  some  of  their  energies 
toward  freedom  for  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese people.  I  can  assure  you  no  North 
Vietnamese  would  be  allowed  to  walk 
through  the  streets  of  Hanoi  carrying 
the  American  flag  and  protesting  the 
policies  of  President  Ton  Due  Thang. 

I  also  feel  that  in  the  long  nm  protest 
marches  like  last  Saturday  make  it  that 
much  more  difDcult  to  end  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  bring  our  American 
troops  home.  The  Communists  view 
these  marches  as  signs  of  weakness  in 
America  and  become  more  firm  in  their 
determination  to  dominate  the  whole  of 
Indochina  through  military  conquest. 

We  are  bringing  our  troops  home  and 
bringing  the  war  to  a  close,  but  we  are 
doing  it  in  such  a  way  that  we  will  not 
endanger  the  fate  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
or  the  right  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  to  elect  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  Government 
leaders  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
see  that  law  and  order  is  maintained  in 
our  National  Capitol  during  the  coming 
days  of  demonstrations  that  promise  to 
be  more  militant. 

To  use  a  trite  and  not  so  polite  ex- 
pression, I  have  a  feeling  the  people  of 
America  will  have  a  "beUy-full"  of  these 
demonstrations  within  the  next  2  weeks. 


THE  APRIL  24  PROTEST 
DEMONSTRATION 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday a  crowd  estimated  at  over  170,000 
peacefully  protested  against  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Indochina.  The  Trotskylte 
elements  in  the  demonstration  marched 
behind  a  large  picture  of  Russian  revo- 
lutionary Leon  Trotsky  and  there  was 
also  a  large  delegation  marching  behind 
a  large  picture  of  Chinese  Communist 
Idder  Mao  Tse-tung.  The  local  Sunday 
papers  carried  such  disgusting  pictures 
of  a  demonstrator  atop  the  Peace  Monu- 
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ment  at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill  waving 
a  Vietcong  flag  and  protestors  climbing 
flagpoles  at  the  Washington  Monument 
grounds  in  an  effort  to  haul  down  Ameri- 
can flags.  In  all,  32  American  flags  at 
the  Washington  Monument  were  ripped 
down  by  protesters.  All  In  the  name  of 

I  am,  of  course,  relieved  that  there 
were  no  major  outbreaks  of  violence. 
Peaceful  dissent  and  opposition  are 
healthy  and  vigorous  components  of  our 
way  of  life.  This  is  how  democracy  works. 
However,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
those  of  us  who  did  not  take  an  active 
part  in  last  Saturday's  demonstration 
have  been  plswied  in  a  rather  imtenable 
position  by  the  pubUcity  given  the 
marchers.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  mass 
news  media  have  accorded  the  protesters 
the  title  of  "antiwar"  while  apparently 
the  rest  of  us  have  been  labeled  "pro- 
war."  Current  plans  call  for  the  pro- 
testers to  disrupt  Members  of  Congress 
unless  they  are  directing  their  efforts 
toward  ending  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  person  in  his  right 
mind  is  in  favor  of  continuing  the  con- 
flict in  Indochina  one  instance  longer 
than  it  takes  to  gain  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.  In  fact,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
misguided  efforts  of  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, such  as  those  who  participated  in 
the  April  24  demonstration,  who  truly 
believe  they  are  following  the  best  po- 
sition to  peace,  coupled  with  the  activi- 
ties of  radical  militants  and  malcon- 
tents, have  done  more  to  prevent  a  cease- 
fire in  Indochina  than  any  other  single 
factor.  Their  actions  have  helped  con- 
vince Hanoi  that  the  United  States  will 
abandon  its  convictions  eventually  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 
They  have  given  the  enemy  a  false  idea 
of  the  nature  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country.  Every  day  that  the  conflict  in 
Indochina  is  prolonged,  American  serv- 
icemen continue  to  die;  and,  yet,  it  is 
those  who  help  prolong  the  war  who  have 
the  effrontery  to  parade  the  streets  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  publicly  displaying 
the  Vietcong  flag. 

I  certainly  do  not  question  the  mo- 
tives of  most  of  the  people  who  marched 
last  Saturday  to  protest  the  war,  but  I 
do  charge  that  many  of  them  simply  do 
not  understand  the  consequence  of  what 
they  do. 

NATURALIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
last,  while  I  was  absent  on  o£Qcial  busi- 
ness, the  House  passed  H.R.  1535,  ex- 
empting aliens  over  50  years  of  age  and 
with  20  years'  residence  from  the  Eng- 
lish literacy  requirement  for  naturali- 
zation. I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
bill,  as  I  had  done  before  when  the  last 
session  of  the  House  sought  this  mod- 
ernization of  an  old  law.  I  regret  that 
other  duties  kept  me  away  from  the 
House  on  Monday.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


FTC  COMMISSIONER  DIXON  DIS- 
CUSSES PROPOSED  REORGANI- 
ZATION 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Commissioner  Paul  Rand  Dixon  of  the 


Federal  Trade  Commission  recently  de- 
livered an  important  address  before  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Huntsvxlle,  Ala.,  on  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  reorganization 
of  the  PTC. 

The  so-called  Ash  Council  has  recom- 
mended to  the  President  a  reorgani2a- 
tion  of  this  important  Commission  which 
would  transfer  the  FTC's  consumer  pro- 
tection responsibihty  to  a  Federal  Trade 
Practices  Agency  and  its  antitrust  en- 
forcement responsibihties  to  a  proposed 
Federal  Antitrust  Board. 

Commissioner  Dixon  contends  the 
proposal  would  eliminate  the  safeguards 
established  by  Congress  for  a  truly  in- 
dependent agency  serving  in  the  public 
interest. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  place  the  ad- 
dress by  Commissioner  Dixon  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  Answer  to  Suggested  Change 
(Address  by  Hon.   Paul  Rand   Dixon,   Oom- 
niilssioner  of  the  Federal  Trade  Ciom mission) 

It  has  been  written  that  a  nation  without 
a  history  Is  a  nation  without  a  future. 

I  propose  to  defend  the  future  of  the 
Federal  Trade  CJommlsslon  because  It  does 
have  a  history.  Its  history  Is  so  steeped  with 
the  development  of  oxir  free  competitive 
enterprise  system  that  the  two  cannot  be 
separated. 

The  business  community  at  large  has  never 
seemed  to  grasp  fully  that  the  antitrust  and 
trade  regulation  laws  are  not  shackles  on 
the  free  enterprise  system,  but  simply  tools 
for  striking  off  the  chains  that  some  busi- 
nessmen Insist  upon  forging  for  their  fel- 
lows. I  say  this  because  an  excellent  case 
can  be  made  for  the  proposition  that.  If  the 
people  of  this  coxintry,  through  their  elected 
representatives  In  (>3ngress,  had  not  seen 
fit  to  enact  these  laws,  we  coiild  very  well 
be  living  today  under  the  restrictive  cartel 
system  which  floiirlshed  in  Europe  in  the 
years  preceding  World  War  n,  or  under  some 
form  of  public  ownership  of  Industry  that 
would  be  even  less  congenial  to  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

It  would  seem  at  first  blush  that  It  Is  a 
contradiction  In  terms  to  say  that  the  trade 
regulation  laws  are  designed  to  increase  the 
liberty  of  thoee  to  whom  they  are  directed. 
But  there  is  no  contradiction  In  fact.  Red 
lights  placed  at  busy  Intersections  may  seem 
irksome  to  those  who  like  to  live  dangerous- 
ly. But  to  those  of  us  who  value  life  and 
Umb,  those  traffic  signals  represent  simply 
the  efforts  of  a  weU-dl^xised  government  to 
keep  us  as  free  as  possible  from  traffic  dan- 
gers. It  is.  m  short,  the  old  principle  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  liberty  and  lioenae,  be- 
tween freedom  and  anarchy. 

Hence,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
ihe  trade  regulation  laws  which  It  enforces 
were  conceived  not  In  hostility  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  lalssez-falre  capitalism,  but  in  di- 
rect support  of  It.  Just  as  It  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  traffic  lights  were  placed  at  inter- 
sections for  the  purpose  of  Impeding  the  flow 
of  automobiles,  so  it  is  equally  unsound  to 
say  that  laws  prohibiting  the  destruction  of 
competition  are  themselves  designed  to  hin- 
der the  system  they  protect.  On  the  contrary, 
trade  regulation  laws  are  conservative  meas- 
ures In  every  meaningful  sense  of  that 
term — ^they  were  intended  not  to  alter  the 
existing  economic  order  but  to  preserve  It 
and  protect  It  from  forces  hoetUe  to  Its  con- 
tinued existence. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  profound  con- 
servatism of  these  laws,  one  need  only  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  the  economic  and  political 
history  that  gave  rise  to  them.  Capitalism 
itself  Is  a  comparatively  recent  development. 


Prior  to  the  Industrial  Revolution  that  pro- 
duced It,  wealth  was  produced  and  distrib- 
uted by  one  of  two  basic  methods : 

(1)  by  sovereign  command,  as  In  Soviet 
Russia  today,  and 

(2)  by  custom  and  tradition,  as  in  medi- 
eval Eiirope  where  each  man  automatically 
followed  the  trade  of  his  father.  The  latter 
system,  which  was  the  Immediate  predeces- 
sor in  Europe  of  capitalism,  was  often  "regu- 
lated," In  the  full  sense  of  that  word.  In 
England,  for  example,  at  the  behest  of  the 
button-makers  guild,  a  law  was  passed  im- 
posing a  fine  on  taUors  who  made  cloth  but- 
tons and  consumers  who  wore  them." 

When  capitalism  first  appeared  on  the 
scene,  there  were  some  very  grave  doubts  as 
to  its  respectability.  It  was  untidy,  for  one 
thing.  Pushy  merchants  were  scrambling  all 
over  each  other  In  pursuit  of  what  was  re- 
garded by  the  more  genteel  folk  as  naked 
greed. 

Adam  Smith,  the  first  great  economist  In 
1776,  the  same  year  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed  in  America,  pub- 
lished a  book  that  remains  to  this  day  as  the 
bible  of  lalssez-falre  capitalism.  The  Wealth 
of  Nations'  was  even  more  than  that.  It  was 
no  less  than  an  economic  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, no  less  revolutionary  than  our 
own  Political  Declaration  of  Independence. 
All  men,  while  not  necessarily  equal  in  tal- 
ents, must  be  afforded  equal  economic  oppor- 
tunities. All  men  must  be  left  free  to  pursue 
whatever  economic  activities  they  might 
choose.  They  must  be  free  to  make  any  prod- 
uct they  like,  sell  it  to  anyone  they  choose, 
and  charge  lor  it  any  price  they  desire. 

Under  a  free  enterprise  system,  the  only 
natural  price  Is  a  "competitive  price."  Here 
the  consumer  Is  king.  Eager  to  make  their 
limited  number  of  dollars  buy  as  much  goods 
as  possible,  they  shop  carefully  to  see  which 
seller  of  a  particular  product  will  accept  the 
lowest  price. 

A  paradox  of  the  free  enterprise  system  is 
the  fact  that  this  economic  free-for-all,  this 
undignified  scrambling  of  men  for  wealth, 
has  yielded  the  best  possible  results,  not  only 
for  the  Individual  pursuing  his  own  selfish 
gain,  but  for  society  at  large. 

There  have  been  many  prophets  of  doom 
In  our  story.  In  1849 — while  Americans  were 
engaged  in  the  great  Western  goldrush — 
there  appeared  in  Europe  an  angry  document 
entitled  The  Communist  Manifesto.  It  was 
followed  In  1867  by  the  first  volume  of  Its 
author's  monumental  book  called  Das  Kapi- 
tal*  In  It,  Karl  Marx  declared  that  capi- 
talism was  doomed — ^that  It  carried  within  It 
seeds  of  Its  own  destruction.  Its  principal 
defect,  as  he  saw  It,  aside  from  a  moral  In- 
justice, was  the  uneven  distribution  among 
individuals  of  the  total  wealth  prodtnsed,  and 
an  Inevitable  tendency  toward  monopoly.  He 
predicted  that  when  monopoly  came,  as  It 
surely  would,  the  oppression  of  the  people 
would  become  so  great  that  the  latter  would 
arise,  cast  off  their  chains,  and  Install  the 
"dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  as  the  own- 
ers of  aU  productive  wealth. 

Monopoly — with  its  tendency  to  fix  prices, 
allocate  markets  and  artificially  protect 
against  Innovation  and  emerging  competi- 
tion— Is  plainly  not  an  Integral  part  of  free 
enterprise.  It  Is,  Instead,  a  cancer  on  the 
body  of  the  system.  It  holds  productive 
wealth  in  an  Industry  that  does  not  need  It, 
and  withholds  It  from  some  other  Industry 
that  needs  it  badly.  It  diverts  consumer  dol- 
lars from  other  Industries. 

There  was  one  development  Marx  failed  to 
anticipate — It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  free 
men  of  a  capitalistic  society  would  have  the 
Ingenuity  and  the  strength  to  prune  from 
the  system  the  disease  of  monopoly  without 
killing  the  system  Itself. 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  the  "truBts" 
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following  the  Civil  War  and  throughout  th» 
19th  Century  1b  an  old  one.  Suffice  It  to  aa^ 
here  that,  by  the  year  1890,  a  number  of  oije 
major  Industries  were  completely  dotnlnatefl 
by  one  or  a  few  Arms.  And  their  behavlo^ 
was,  to  put  It  conservatively.  antl-soclaJ.  Thie 
public  wae  being  robbed  and  knew  It.  Thfe 
people  began  to  speak  and  their  voice  wa0 
heard  In  Congress. 

Congress  waa  not  ready  for  the  Socialist  at 
the  Communist.  It  represented  the  will  otf 
a  free  people.  The  result  was  the  ahermafi 
Act  of  1890.  Monopolization,  whether  a^ 
cotnpllshed  by  a  single  firm  or  several  actt- 
'.ng  in  combination,  was  made  a  crimp 
punishable  by  fine  and  Imprisonment.  Anfl 
those  acts  that  led  to  monopolization — con- 
spiracy to  eliminate  competition — werp 
similarly  made  a  crime.  There  waa  virtually 
no  enforcement  of  this  statute,  however, 
dtirlng  Its  first  decade,  and  the  tide  of  coii- 
•olldatlon  continued  unabated.  Indeed,  k 
majority  of  the  "440  large  Industrial,  frani- 
chlaa  and  transportation  Trusts"  listed  ik 
1904  <  were  actually  Incorporated  In  their 
"Trust"  from  after  1900.  J 

There  was  no  longer  any  pretense  of  ad- 
herence to  a  comp)eitltlve  free  enterplrse  ey*- 
tam.  Toleration  of  competition  was  oanslc)- 
ered  a  sign  of  business  lnoomi>etence.  Dut- 
ing  tbeae  years  of  trust  formation  and  whoI4- 
sale  abandonment  of  competition — 1897  io 
1913 — there  was  an  over-all  eoonooay-wlcje 
price  Increase  of  50%. »  ' 

After  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  lis 
celebrated  "rule  of  reason"  opinion  In  tlte 
StaTidartt  Oil  case  of  1911,'  a  storm  of  coit- 
troversy  broke  out  over  whether  the  oour^ 
could  ever  be  expected  to  handle  the  trv^ 
problems.  Thus,  In  1913,  the  trust  problem 
became  a  major  issue  In  the  preeidentlU 
campaign.  All  three  candidates — ^Republlcatn 
Taft,  running  for  reelection.  Roosevelt,  ru4- 
nlng  on  the  Progressive  ticket,  and  Democrat 
Woodrow  Wilson — were  agreed  that  som< 
thing  had  to  be  done. 

WUson,  the  winner,  on  December  a,  19 
in  his  State  of  tlxe  Union  message  to  Con- 
gress, called  for  new  antitrust  legislation, 
a  q>eclal  message  to  Congreas  on  January  ao, 
1914,'  he  spelled  out  some  of  his  proposal*; 
requesting  specific  prohibition  of  siicii  known 
restraints  as  price  discrimination,  tying  aad 
exclusive  dealing  arrangements,  mergers  aQd 
consolidations,  and  Interlocking  dlreotoratas. 
More  importantly,  however,  he  called  for  tae 
creation  of  an  "Interstate  trade  comjniasioq," 
with  broad  power*  to  Investigate  trade  pra^ 
tlces.  make  findings  regarding  the  slgnl^- 
cance  of  various  trade  practices,  and  proh]i|lt 
those  found  to  b«  promotive  ot  monopoly.  , 

The  result  waa  that  Congress  passed  ni>t 
one  but  two  lawa.  The  Clayton  Act,  signed 
Into  law  on  October  16,  1914,«  singled  out 
foiir  apeolflo  practices  (or  ^>eclal  oonsidei^- 
tlon — price  dlacrlmlnations,  exclusive  and  ty- 
ing arrangements,  acquisition  of  stock,  a4d 
Interlocking  directorates.  The  Federal  Tra«e 
Commission  Act,  enacted  on  September  H, 
1914.«  covered  the  entire  field  with  the  swee|>- 
Ing  10-word  prohUbltion  "Unfair  methods  of 
competition  in  oommerce  are  ber^y  declare 
unlawful."  "• 

Having  passed  these  new  substantive 
standards  to  measure  business  conduct,  Co|i- 
gress  was  not  content  to  trust  their  artmlh- 
Isti'atlon  entirely  to  the  courts.  Too  fresh  4n 
Its  mind  was  the  restrictions  placed  on  t^M 
Sherman  Act.  It  waa  concluded  that  the  ad- 
mlniatratlon  of  this  new  Act  bad  to  be  plaoed 
In  the  handa  of  an  ImfMurtial.  non-p«krtiaan 
body  of  men,  thoroughly  expartanced  In  ttie 
Intrioaoiea  of  commerce,  with  more  flexibility 
than  the  Judicial  machinery  co\dd  offer. 

Another  reaaon  waa  expreaaed  by  Sena%3r 
Newlanda  who  had  earUer  observed: 

"I  am  attacking  tbila  system  of  tuml&g 
over  admlnlatratlon  of  our  leglalatloa  regal- 


ing Interstate  trade  to  the  Attorney  General's 
Office  or  to  the  courts,  when  we  should  cre- 
ate a  great  administrative  tribunal  like  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  charged 
with  powers  over  Interstate  trade  similar  to 
those  possessed  by  that  tribunal  regarding 
transportation  ...  If  such  a  Commission  had 
been  organized  23  years  ago  when  the  anti- 
trust law  (Sherman  Act)  was  passed,  these 
vast  accimiulatlona  of  menacing  capital 
would  have  been  prevented.  .  .  ."  " 

Congress  also  shied  sway  from  the  ques- 
tion of  the  delegation  of  legislative  power  to 
the  Executive.  The  new  Commission  being  an 
arm  of  Congress,  there  was  no  question  of 
such  delegation  to  the  new  Commission. 

Section  5(a)  (6)  "empowered  and  directed" 
the  Commission  to  "prevent"  the  use  of  "un- 
fair methods  of  competition"  in  commerce. 
Hence.  quasi-Judicial  functions  were  as- 
signed the  Commission.  The  courts  were  as- 
signed the  limited  role  of  judicial  review  If 
the  Commission  findings  were  supported  by 
substantial  evidence. 

This  Is  the  history  of  the  Commission.  Now 
let  us  look  at  Its  future. 

Various  committees  and  task  forcec  which 
have  made  studies  of  the  administrative 
agencies,  including  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, over  the  past  few  decades,  have 
proposed  either  the  abolition  of  these  agen- 
cies or  a  radical  change  in  their  structure. 
The  most  recent  of  these  investigations  waa 
made  by  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
Executive  Organization — the  Ash  Council.  Its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  were  that  the  Conunls- 
slon's  consumer  protection  reeponsibillty  be 
transferred  to  a  new  Federal  Trade  Practices 
Agency,  and  its  antitrust  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities to  a  new  Federal  Antitrust  Board. 
Both  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Practices  Agency  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Antitrust  Board  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion, and  would  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.'' 

In  commenting  on  similar  proposals  call- 
ing for  "radical  structral  reform"  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  by  various  Individuals, 
the  first  Chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  regards  as 
noteworthy  that  despite  these  recommenda- 
tions and  continuing  expressed  doubts 
about  the  role  of  the  Independent  regrula- 
tory  agency  and  its  basic  organization,  no 
significant  changes  have  taken  place."  This 
commentator  has  concluded  that  administra- 
tive agencies,  as  we  know  them,  will  con- 
tinue principally  because  the  agencies  have 
been  effectively  separated  from  both  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  He  pointed  out  that 
Congress  has  indicated  the  general  direction 
the  agency  is  to  travel,  and  that  both  the 
Congress,  through  its  oversight  powers,  and 
the  Executive,  through  its  leadership  pow- 
ers, are  ready  to  crlticlw  the  activities  of  the 
agency,  and  the  courts  are  ready  to  review 
these  activities.  He  characterizes  the  ad- 
ministrative agency  as  "a  buffer  between  the 
Congress  and  the  lisecutive,  between  the 
members  of  Congress  and  their  constituents, 
between  the  President  and  his  responsibility 
to  the  people."  " 

Shortly  after  the  Ash  Report  was  pub- 
lished, it  was  the  subject  of  a  very  critical 
and  penetrating  review  In  the  February  21, 
1971,  edition  of  The  New  York  Times.  With 
great  perception  the  writer  observed  that  the 
central  failure  of  the  Report  concerned  its 
principal  recommendation — the  proposed 
transformation  of  the  commissions  into 
agencies  beaded  by  a  single  Individual.  Ac- 
cording to  the  review,  the  Report  never  oomee 
to  grifw  with  the  consequences  of  one-man 
rule,  "And  even  more  Importantly,  aa  a  mat- 


ter of  public  policy.  It  never  debates  the 
crucial  Issue  of  Independence  vs.  Presiden- 
tial or  Congressional  control." 

Ironically,  a  strong  argvmient  against  the 
single  administrator  concept  Is  made  In  tha 
Report  Itself  to  justify  the  recommendation 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion retain  the  colleglal  form  of  adminlsrtra- 
tlon.  This  form,  the  Report  points  out,  "In- 
creases the  probability  that  Internal  checks 
and  balances  will  be  effected."  In  other  words, 
the  colleglal  form  "tends  to  insulate  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  information  from  parti- 
san control,"  and  assures  "broad-based  de- 
liberation and  a  non-partisan  environment." 
The  corollary  is  that  a  single  administrator 
Is  placed  "In  an  exceptionally  vulnerable 
position  which  .  . .  could  Impair  public  trust." 
The  Report  says  that,  by  "placing  In  the 
hands  of  a  single  administrator,  appointed 
to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  the 
power  to  exercise  control  over  Industry  mem- 
bers .  .  .  [it]  could  create  the  suspicion  of 
Improper  political  Influence. . . ."  " 

To  saddle  the  administration  of  restraint 
of  trade  and  consumer  protection  legislation 
with  these  weaknesses  of  the  single  admln- 
Isftrator,  and  to  deprive  the  agency  off  the 
advantages  Inherent  In  the  colleglal  form, 
can  only  be  justified  If  one  believes  that 
these  acts  are  less  vital  to  the  public  Interest 
and  siisceptlble  to  political  pressures  than  is 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  I  do  not  believe  this. 

Congress,  in  creating  the  five-member 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  obviously  be- 
lieved that  the  function  It  was  to  perform 
was  far  too  Important  to  be  entrusted  to  a 
single  Individual  answerable  either  to  the  ex- 
ecutive or  to  the  legislative  arm  of  the  gov- 
enmient.  The  idea  of  an  agency  having  five 
menibers  with  staggered  terms  of  office  waa 
not  only  to  insure  a  continuity  of  expertlaa 
in  the  field  of  trade  regulation,  but  to  Insure 
the  Independence  of  the  agency.  And  to  maka 
the  agency  as  non-partisan  as  possible,  Con- 
gress specifically  provided  that  not  more  than 
three  of  the  Commissioners  were  to  be  mem- 
bers at  the  same  political  party.  This  waa  a 
reflection  of  Congress'  belief  that  the  Com- 
missioners "shoiild  be  removed  as  far  u 
possible  from  political  Influence.  It  will  be 
far  safer  to  place  tbls  power  In  the  handa  of 
a  great  independent  Commission  that  will 
go  on  while  administrations  may  change."  * 
The  Act,  as  originally  drafted,  provided 
that  the  Commission  should  choose  a  chair- 
man from  Its  own  membership.  This  func- 
tion, however,  was  later  transferred  to  the 
President  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of 
1950.  Under  this  plan,  there  were  also  trans- 
ferred from  the  Commisalon  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  subject  to  certain 
limitations,  "the  executive  and  administra- 
tive fimctlons  of  the  Commission,  Including 
functions  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
( 1 )  the  appointment  and  supervision  of  per- 
sonnel employed  under  the  Commission,  (2) 
the  distribution  of  business  among  such  per- 
sonnel and  among  administrative  units  of 
the  Ccfflimlsslon.  and  (3)  the  use  and  expen- 
diture of  funds."  This  la  sufficient  authority 
aiMl  reeponslblllty  to  confer  upon  a  single 
Individual. 

The  Ash  Council  Report,  primarily  In  the 
name  of  efficiency,  would  eliminate  the  safe- 
guards created  by  Congress  to  preserve  the 
Independence  of  the  agency  by  granting  to 
a  Blztgle  admlntetrator  who  would  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  virtually  all  of 
the  powers  now  vested  in  the  five-member 
board.  It  is  at  best  debatable  whether  an 
agency  headed  by  a  single  administrator 
would  be  more  efficient  or  more  effective  than 
the  preaent  colleglal  form  of  administration. 
But  of  one  ».M"e  I  am  certain — there  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  lesa  need  to- 
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day  for  a  truly  Independent  agency  to  regu- 
late Interstate  trade  practices  than  there  was 
when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  first 
came  into  being. 
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HEARINOS  ON  COMMAND  RESPON- 
SIBILITIES FOR  WAR  ATROCnTES 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  held  the  first  In  a  4-day  series  of  ad 
hoc  public  hearings  on  command  respon- 
sibilities for  war  atrocities  in  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  commend  our  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Ron  Dellxtms,  from  California, 
who  initiated  these  hearings,  and  who  \a 
acting  as  chairmEin. 

This  forum  is  necessary  because,  to 
date,  despite  requests  from  a  number  of 
Members  of  Congress,  including  myself, 
there  have  been  no  official  hearings. 

The  central  question  to  which  this 
series  of  hearings  must  address  itself  Is 
simply  stated  by  Telford  Taylor,  chief 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  at  the  Nu- 
remberg Trials,  in  his  book  "Nuremberg 
and  Vietnam:  An  American  Tragedy."  I 
would  like  to  quote  one  key  paragraph 
from  that  book: 

"nw  1956  Army  w»rm»i  provides  explicitly 
that  a  mUltary  commander  is  responsible 
not  only  for  criminal  acts  committed  in  pur- 
suance of  his  orders,  but  "is  also  responsible 


If  be  has  actual  knowledge,  or  should  have 
knowledge.  .  .  .  that  troops  or  other  persons 
subject  to  his  control  are  about  to  commit 
or  have  committed  a  war  crime  and  he  fails 
to  take  the  necessary  and  reasonable  steps  to 
insure  compliance  uHth  the  law  of  war  or  to 
punish  violations  thereof."  (emphasis  added) 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  not  to 
try  to  discredit  our  military  services,  but, 
first,  to  determine  whether  there  were 
widespread  violations  of  the  law  by  the 
American  military  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  civilians  and  prisoners,  and, 
if  so,  to  pinpoint  responsibility  for  such 
violations. 

Neither  the  military  services  nor  the 
Nation  should  have  to  face  the  world  un- 
der a  cloud  of  suspicion.  The  best  way 
to  prevent  this  is  to  get  the  facts,  and 
to  take  whatever  action  is  necesstiry  to 
correct  the  deficiencies  which  may  have 
led  to  such  violations. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  and  depress- 
ing aspects  of  the  disclosures  of  German 
atrocities  immediately  after  World  War 
II  was  the  fact  that  so  few  citizens  in  that 
great  nation  raised  their  voices  in  pro- 
test—or even  took  pains  to  learn  the 
truth. 

This  is  imderstandable  in  a  people  liv- 
ing under  the  iron  grip  of  a  totalitarian 
regime.  It  is  unthinkable  in  a  humane 
and  civilized  democracy. 

We  must  know  the  truth  before  we  can 
deal  effectively  with  our  Nation's  prob- 
lems. 

All  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  been  invited  to  participate  in 
these  hearings,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
many  will  take  time  out  to  hear  the  tes- 
timony and  ask  questions. 

As  Telford  Taylor  points  out  in  a  par- 
ticularly thoughtful  article  in  a  recent 
Life  magazine,  the  Calley  court-martial 
Is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  Rather  it 
"certainly  should  be  the  beginning  of  a 
painful  but  necessary  course  of  national 
self -scrutiny." 

I  recommend  Professor  Taylor's  article 
to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  at  this  point: 

JuDGENO  Callet  Is  Not  Enough 
(By  Telford  Taylor) 

(Note. — Telford  Taylor,  an  eminent  au- 
thority on  Internatlcnal  and  criminal  law 
and  a  retired  brigadier  general,  is  now  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Columbia  University.  His 
Nuremberg  and  Vietnam:  an  American 
Tragedy  is  a.  study  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Vietnam  war.) 

Long  before  the  case  against  Lt.  William 
L.  CaUey  Jr.  was  given  to  the  jury  of  six 
officers  at  Fort  Bennlng,  it  was  apparent  that 
his  trial,  and  other  official  proceedings  In  the 
wake  of  Mylal,  had  exposed  glaring  faults 
In  our  system  of  military  justice,  and  would 
leave  unanswered  some  dark  questions  about 
our  conduct  of  the  war  in  Indochina. 

The  JiU7'8  verdict — finding  Calley  guilty 
of  premeditated  murder  and  sentencing  him 
to  life  Imprisonment — did  little  either  to  re- 
deem the  faults  or  answer  the  questions. 
Calley'a  conviction  did  establish  that  the 
Mylal  killings  were  a  violation  of  the  Army's 
"Laws  of  Land  Warfare,"  but  there  had  never 
been  much  doubt  about  that.  There  was  vir- 
tually no  dispute  at  the  trial  about  the  clr- 
cxmistances  In  which  the  defenseless  and  un- 
resisting villagers  were  cut  down,  and  an  ac- 
quittal would  have  been  a  virtual  avowal 


that  American  troops  are  no  longer  bound 
by  the  Hague  and  Qeneva  conventions  or 
their  own  "Rules  of  Engagement"  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Courts-martial  do  not  write  opinions  ex- 
plaining their  decisions,  and  one  can  only 
speculate  on  the  jurors'  thoughts  during  the 
13  days  that  they  pondered  the  matter,  and 
the  reasons  why  they  convicted  Calley  of 
premeditated  murder — the  most  aerloua 
crime  of  which  he  was  accused — rather  than 
the  lesser  offenses  of  unpremeditated  mur- 
der or  manslaughter  that  were  available  to 
tbem. 

To  the  eye,  the  jury  was  a  remarkably 
homogeneous  group — ^three  of  them  with 
"white  sldewall"  cropped  heads,  aU  of  them 
solemn  and  stiffly  military.  None  of  them  waa 
a  West  Pointer,  all  were  "Mustangs"  com- 
missioned from  the  ranks,  and  all  had  had 
combat  experience.  The  only  college  grad- 
uate was  the  president  of  the  court,  Colooel 
Clifford  Ford,  who  is  In  his  50s  and  served 
In  Europe  during  World  War  n  and  In  Korea. 
The  others,  tour  majors  and  a  captain,  were 
all  in  their  30s  and  veterans  of  Vietnam.  All 
six  jurors  were  and  are  now  Instructors  at 
Fort  Bennlng,  and  for  all  of  them  the  Army 
is  their  career,  their  Uvelibood  and  their 
pride. 

One  wonders  how  far  that  pride  was  shak- 
en as  they  heard  Platoon  Commander  Calley 
testify  that  he  could  recall  nothing  about 
his  Instruction  In  the  laws  of  war,  that  his 
official  Indoctrmatlon  about  the  Vietnamese 
people  was  "to  suspect  everyone"  and  to  "put 
out  of  mind  the  World  War  n  and  Korean 
concept  of  giving  candy  and  chewing  gum 
and  things  to  the  children."  that  he  was  not 
"c\irious"  about  what  his  men  were  shooting 
at  as  they  went  through  Mylal,  and  "made 
no  Inquiry"  because  be  dldnt  "think  in 
terms  of  men,  women  and  children."  that  he 
was  under  constant  pressure  from  his  su- 
periors to  report  "high  body  counts,"  that  It 
was  the  "policy"  of  his  task  force  to  drive 
civilians  In  front  of  an  advancing  line  to 
clear  mine  fields,  and  that  he  had  not  told 
his  company  commander  about  the  shoot- 
ings In  the  village  because  "there  wasn't 
any  big  deal." 

If  none  of  this  was  much  to  Calley's  cred- 
it, it  certainly  raised  a  strong  possibility 
that  the  guUt  was  not  his  alone.  General 
Westmoreland,  the  responsible  commander 
in  Vietnam  at  the  time  of  Mylal  and  now 
Chief  of  Stair  of  the  Army,  has  deacribed 
Mylal  as  "an  aberration  In  the  system."  and 
It  Is  true  that  no  deliberate  slaughter  of 
comparable  prop>ortions  has  come  to  public 
attention.  But  Calley's  testimony — largely 
uncontradicted — indicates  grave  deflclenclea 
of  training  and  discipline  in  Vietnam  that 
would  go  far  to  explain  how  a  Mylal  could 
"happen." 

The  testimony  of  Calley'a  company  and 
brigade  commanders.  Captain  Ernest  L.  Me- 
dina and  Colonel  Oran  Henderson,  was 
scarcely  less  damaging  to  the  Army  high  com- 
mand. Flanked  by  attorneys  F.  Lee  BaUey 
and  Melvln  BeUl.  the  two  officers,  whose  vp- 
peEU'ances  had  been  specially  requested  by 
the  jviry,  were  the  last  witnesses  in  the  four- 
month  trial.  Both  testified  that  the  troops  at 
Mylal  were  woefully  undertrained.  and  Hen- 
derson admitted  that  he  had  given  them  no 
Instructions  for  the  handling  of  prisoners. 
Medina,  the  senior  officer  on  the  ground  at 
Mylal.  had  exercised  no  effective  control  of 
his  company,  could  not  say  whether  his 
shouted  command  bad  ordered  or  had  been 
a  futile  effort  to  prevent  the  admitted  shoot- 
ing a  amaU  boy,  and  freely  acknowledged 
that  he  had  covered  up  the  massacre  becaiise 
of  "the  disgrace  that  was  being  brought  i^>on 
the  Army  uniform,"  and  to  protect  hlmsrtf 
and  his  family. 
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CaUey  and  a  number  of  bis  men  testis 
tbat  Medina  gave  orders  to  kill  all  the  vl 
lagers,  Including  men  and  children.  Medl 
flatly  denied  this,  and  sought  to  put  t 
major  blame  on  Galley.  The  Issue  Is  of  somfe 
relevance  In  assessing  their  personal  responi- 
slblllty,  but  Is  not  fundamentally  Importan^. 
Such  an  order  would  be  so  flagrantly  In  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  war,  to  say  nothing  of 
oommon  humanity,  that  Galley  could  hardl^ 
have  taken  It  as  seriously  Intended  unle 
It  was  In  keeping  with  his  prior  military  e 
perlence.  If  It  was  In  keeping,  he  might  W( 
have  done  as  he  did  without  any  expUc 
Instructions  from  Medina.  If  not,  the  ord 
should  at  least  have  puzzled  and  dlsturl 
him,  which  plainly  was  not  the  case. 

That  Is  why  the  jury's  verdict  of  prem 
tated  murder,  calling  for  a  mandatory  se 
tence  of  death  or  life  imprisonment.  Is 
opaque  as  well  as  harsh.  Did  the  jurors  dl 
believe  or  choose  to  disregard  the  volumlno" 
testlmony  that  Galley's  platoon  had  be 
ordered  or  encouraged  by  what  they  h 
observed  In  Vietnam  to  behave  as  It  did? 
Or  did  they  hold  the  lieutenant  responslwe 
for  the  sins  and  shortcomings  of  his  sup4- 
rtors?  The  first  conclusion  is  Insupportable, 
the  second  ignominious,  and  the  amblguliy 
Is  Itself  a  grave  defect  In  the  judgment  re 
dered.  Inevitably.  It  will  be  said  on  all  sld' 
If  for  various  and  contradictory  reaso 
that  Galley  has  been  made  a  scapegoat. 

"Nxiremberg  has  come  back  to  haunt  u 
will  be  the  cry  of  many  who  disdain  the  la 
of  war  as  futUe  and  their  enforcement 
hypocritical,  and  regard  the  Nuremberg  trl 
either    aa    a    victors    bloody    vengeance    br 
as  a  foUy  perpetrated  by  misguided  liberals 
of  the  New  Deal  era.  For  them  the  Commj- 
nlst  foe  In  Vietnam  Is  so  ruthless  and  treach- 
erous that  Mylal  Is  to  be  condoned  If  n6t 
Justified,  and  Galley  was  just  an  Amerlc«i 
boy  fighting  for  his  country  and  doing  what 
he  was  told  to  do.  who  should  have  had  I  a 
medal  Instead  of  a  court-martial.  But  thcke 
who  so  express  themselves  are  sadly  misin- 
formed, and  blind  to  the  practical  as  well 
the   moral    factors.   The   laws   of  wars   ; 
centuries  old.  and  have  been  part  of  the  U 
Army's  written  code  of  conduct  since  !» 
They  have  been  enforced  by  courts-mart 
or  military  commissions  throughout  o\ir  h 
tory — against  Major  John  Andre  during  t 
Revolution,  and  against  Captain  Henry  W 
of  AndersonviUe  infamy  after  the  War  I 
tween  the  States.  The  Galley  trial  is  not  the 
first   time   that    the    Army    has   sought     " 
enforce  these  rules  against  one  of  its  o 
officers:   In  1903  Brig.  General  Jacob  Smith 
was  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  that  dm- 
Ing  the  Philippine  fighting  agaln&t  Agulnal^o 
he   had   given   orders,   comparable   to   thdse 
attributed  to  Captain  Medina,  to  kill  all  tpe 
inhabitants  of  Balangiga.  During  World  war 
n,  and  long  before  Nuremberg  had  been  con- 
ceived,  the   Army  Judge  Advocate  Genetal 
had   made  extensive  plana  for  war  crimes 
trials  in  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan.  If  the 
Nuremberg  trials  had  never  occtirred.  the»e- 
fore.  the  events  at  Mylal  would  nonetheless 
raise  the  same  issues  that  now  confront  ins. 
Nor  is  history  the  only  detwmlnant.  "I^ie 
laws  of  war  are  not  the  creation  of  sen|;l- 
mental  civlllana  but  of  military  men.  a^d 
their  purposes  are  practical  as  well  as  moi^l. 
Quite   aptkrt   from   the   human   benefits   of 
limiting,  so  far  as  possible,  the  carnage  of 
war,  military  efficiency  requires  a  disciplined 
awareness  tbat  soldiers  are  not  licensed, to 
kill  indiscriminately,  but  only  as  a  part  of  a 
military  operation.  A  reign  of  terror  against 
civilians   will   turn  the   population   agallist 
the  occupation  troops  and  make  their  ta|ks 
the    more     difficult.     Soldiers     allowed     to 
plunder  and  murder  will  become  the  Ifiaa 
useful   for   military  purposes,   and   if   tHey 
lose  respect  for  human  life,  will  be  the  mpre 


ready  to  assault  each  other  or  their  officers — 
as  is  currently  reported  to  be  happening 
in  Vietnam.  An  army  that  shows  no  con- 
sideration for  the  prisoners  of  war  must 
expect  that  its  own  men  will  be  mistreated 
if  taken  by  the  enemy. 

Today,  with  waning  enthusiasm  for  the 
Indochina  war  and  a  declared  policy  of  with- 
drawal, public  and  official  concern  alike  have 
focused  on  the  hundreds  of  American  prla- 
oners  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  Their 
mistreatment  has  been  widely  deplored,  and 
their  eventual  safe  return  Is  an  important 
part  of  any  peace  settlement.  Those  who  scofT 
at  the  laws  of  war  might  well  ponder  the  fact 
that  but  for  those  laws  there  would  be  no 
legal  obstacle  to  the  prisoners'  being  pub- 
licly boiled  in  oil  In  Hanoi.  Alfred  P.  Chamle, 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  has  rightly  condemned  the  North 
Vietnamese  for  their  open  disregard  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  requirements  for  the 
treatment  of  prisoners.  Sound  as  these 
strictures  are,  and  disgraceful  as  the  con- 
duct of  the  North  Vietnamese  may  be.  our 
protests  would  ring  hollow  Indeed  if  by  con- 
doning Mylal  or  other  transgressions  of  our 
own,  we  were  to  discredit  and  undermine 
the  force  of  those  very  laws  of  war  on  the 
observance  of  which  the  survival  of  the 
American  prisoners  depends. 

Th\as.  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Galley  was  a 
practical,  legal  and  moral  necessity  and, 
given  the  uncontroverted  evidence,  his 
acquittal  would  have  been  a  disaster.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  either  that  his  convic- 
tion of  premedlated  murder  instead  of  a 
lesser  offense  is  a  just  verdict,  or  that  the 
Judgment  of  the  court-martial  is  the  end  of 
the  story.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  and  cer- 
tainly should  be  the  beginning  of  a  painful 
but  necessary  course  of  national  self- 
scrutiny. 

Justice,  as  reflected  in  the  penalties 
courts  impose,  must  have  a  comparative  as 
well  as  an  absolute  dimension.  None  of  the 
enlisted  men  of  Galley's  platoon  have  been  or 
will  be  convicted  for  their  part  in  the  Mylal 
killings.  Of  his  superiors,  only  Captain 
Medina  has  been  charged  with  a  share  of 
the  guilt.  To  dismiss  Mylal  as  an  "aberra- 
tion" for  which  Galley,  or  Galley  and  Medina, 
are  alone  responsible  is  a  transparent  effort, 
unworthy  and  futile,  to  sweep  under  the  rug 
the  question  of  our  conduct  of  the  Indo- 
china war  and  its  consequences.  Apart  from 
Galley's  own  testimony,  his  counsel  made  no 
real  effort  to  portray,  as  mitigating  circum- 
stances, the  smell  and  temper  of  the  Indo- 
china war — the  attitude  toward  civilians 
fostered  or  tolerated  by  those  responsible  for 
training  and  leadership,  the  disregard  of 
human  life  and  property  signified  by  search- 
and-destroy  missions,  free-fire  and  free- 
strike  zones,  and  relocation  programs,  and 
the  massive  area  bombardments  by  B-528: 
the  defense  lawyers'  failure  to  explore  these 
areas,  whether  or  not  a  mistake,  may  well 
have  been  a  calculated  omission.  For  a  full 
inquiry  into  the  combat  practices  prevailing 
In  Vietnam  would  have  put  the  Army  sys- 
tem of  command  on  trial,  and  might  have 
deeply  antagonized  the  jury  of  career  officers. 
Such  la  the  weakness  of  a  military  court- 
martial  where  in  killings  are  sought  to  be 
Justified  as  an  incident  to  military  operations. 
And  the  lawfulness  of  the  operations  them- 
selves is  thus  called  Into  question.  Loyalty 
to  colleagues  and  superiors  and  anxiety  about 
future  promotion  are  pressures  bound  to  be 
felt  by  a  military  Jury  confronting  issues 
that  deeply  affect  the  morale  and  integrity 
of  the  service  as  a  whole. 

The  pofft-Mylal  experience  has  disclosed 
other  serious  problems  of  military  Justice. 
By  the  time  the  story  was  fiushed  out  of  the 
recessea  where  it  had  been  hidden,  many  of 
the  soldiers  who  participated  in  the  killings 


had  left  the  service.  Under  a  1955  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  these  men  could  not 
be  tried  by  court-martial.  It  is  possible  that 
they  could  have  been  tried  by  sf>eclal  mili- 
tary commissions,  but  there  were  doubts  and 
difficulties,  and  no  such  efforts  were  made. 
One  of  them,  Pvt.  Paul  Meadlo.  had  made  a 
virtually  full  confession  on  a  TV  program 
witnessed  by  millions.  He  then  was  called  to 
testify  at  the  trial  of  Sgt.  David  Mitchell,  but 
Invoked  his  Fifth  Amendment  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.  One  can  readily 
conjecture  the  effect  of  this  spectacle  on  the 
Jury  that  tried  Sergeant  Mitchell.  Assuming 
that  Mitchell  shared  the  guilt,  why  shoiild 
he  suffer  if  Meadlo  was  to  go  free?  Here  Is  a 
jurisdictional  defect  which  has  long  been 
apparent,  which  Congress  and  the  President 
should  have  acted  to  correct. 

Another  serious  deficiency  disclosed  in  the 
wake  of  Mylal  lies  In  the  procedure  by  which 
charges  are  brought,  particularly  against 
high-ranking  officers.  Embarrassed  or  worse 
by  the  long  period  of  time  between  the  Mylai 
killings  and  their  disclosure,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  initiated  an  inquiry  Into  the 
reasons  and  responsibility  for  the  cover-up, 
which  was  conducted  by  Lt.  General  William 
R.  Peers  and  a  specially  appointed  civilian 
lawyer.  Mr.  Robert  MacCrate.  After  intensive 
investigation,  the  Peers-MacCrate  commis- 
sion concluded  that  the  cover-up  had  been 
the  result  of  "dereliction  of  duty"  and  "false 
swearing"  and  reconmiended  that  charges  be 
brought  against  those  responsible.  Before 
publication,  the  Peers-MaoCrate  recom- 
mendations were  reviewed  by  a  separate 
group  of  officers.  The  published  report  listed 
14  officers  to  be  charged,  including  the  divi- 
sional commander,  deputy  commander  and 
chief  of  staff,  as  well  as  the  brigade  com- 
mander and  others.  Under  Army  Judicial 
procedure,  however,  charges  are  actually 
brought  by  the  accused's  superior  who  con- 
venes the  court-martial.  This  proved  to  be 
Lt.  General  Jonathan  O.  Seaman,  commander 
of  the  First  Army  at  Fort  Meade,  where  most 
of  those  accused  In  the  Peers-MacCrate  report 
had  been  temporarily  assigned.  In  the  up- 
shot. General  Seaman  dismissed  the  charges 
against  all  but  one  of  the  officers  accused  In 
the  Peers-McCrate  report,  and  accordingly 
only  the  brigade  commander,  Colonel  Oran 
Henderson,  will  stand  trial. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  a 
decision  to  prosecute,  made  at  the  depart- 
mental level,  should  be  subject  to  the  veto 
of  a  field  commander.  Furthermore,  there 
are  grave  drawbacks  to  a  system  under  which 
charges  against  senior  officers  are  required  to 
be  brought  by  others  of  comparable  age  and 
rank  among  whom  there  has  been  close 
acquaintance  and  professional  association 
extending  over  many  years.  What  appears  to 
be  needed  is  an  independent  military  legal 
department,  comparable  to  the  Department 
of  Justice,  within  which  would  He  the  au- 
thority to  prosecute,  subject  only  to  review 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

These  procedural  matters.  Important  as 
they  are.  pale  into  insignificance  in  compari- 
son to  the  deep  and  urgent  need  for  a  dis- 
passionate, thorough  inquiry  into  our  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Mylal  may  have  been  unique 
in  its  size  and  quality,  but  it  was  not  an 
aberration.  Rather  it  was  a  symptom  of 
disease,  and  the  disease  itself  was  the  product 
of  our  decision  to  flght  guerriUas  with  mas- 
sive flre  power  brought  to  bear  on  the  ground 
and  from  the  air  in  such  circumstances  and 
which  such  force  that  enormous  civUlan 
casualties  and  the  reduction  of  mUUons  to  a 
miserable  refugee  existence  were  the  inevi- 
table consequences. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  squarely  face  the  human  con- 
sequences of  their  Vietnam  venture.  The 
criminal  aspects  of  these  activities  must  not 
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be  blinked,  but  they  are  only  a  small  part  of 
the  problem.  CaUey's  conviction,  necessary 
as  it  was.  will  do  nothing  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  maimed  and  homeless  Viet- 
namese, and  there  is  danger  that  the  severity 
of  the  judgment  pronounced  at  Fort  Benning 
Biay  deflect  public  attention  from  our  na- 
tional responslbUlty  to  repair,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  carnage  in  Indochina  that  has 
been  wrought  in  the  name  of  America. 


GUN  CRIME  SENTENCES 

Mr  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  January 
I  introduced  a  biU,  H.R.  1346  to  strength- 
en the  penalty  provisions  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  which  apply  to  a 
Federal  felony  committed  with  a  firearm. 
Very  simply,  the  bill  would  prohibit  sus- 
pension of  sentence  or  probation  in  any 
case  where  an  individual  is  convicted  of 
such  an  offense.  At  present,  both  are  pos- 
sible on  a  first  conviction. 

In  1969,  according  to  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, out  of  11,318  homicides  in  the 
country  65  percent  were  committed  with 
a  firearm;  24  percent  of  the  306,420  ag- 
gravated assaults  reported  that  year  in- 
volved use  of  a  gun,  along  with  63  per- 
cent of  all  armed  robbery.  Of  course, 
these  are  mostly  crimes  falling  under 
the  jurisdictions  of  the  States,  but  a 
number  of  them — especially  the  bank 
robberies.  U.S.  post  office  robberies,  and 
assaults  on  Federal  officers — are  Federal 
offenses. 

The  direct  impact  of  the  existing  stat- 
ute, and  of  my  amendment,  is  on  the 
Federal  felon,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
However,  the  secondary  effect — the 
establishment  of  a  general  attitude  to- 
ward gun  crimes  and  the  influence  of 
Federal  legislation  on  State  legisla- 
tures—are probably  of  greater  impor- 
tance. Certainly,  anything  we  can  do  on 
the  Federal  level  will  be  beneficial  if  it 
serves  as  a  warning  to  the  gunwielding 
criminals  of  this  country  that  they  will 
be  dealt  with  severely. 

The  statute  which  my  bill  would 
amend— section  924(c)  of  title  18 — was 
enacted  as  a  part  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968.  It  provided  for  a  1-  to  10-year 
term  of  imprisonment  for  a  first  time 
offender  and  a  5-  to  25 -year  term  for  a 
person  convicted  a  second  or  subsequent 
time.  It  prohibited  probation  and  sus- 
pended sentences  only  for  the  man  con- 
victed more  than  once. 

Last  year,  a  title  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970 — Public  Law  91- 
644 — amended  section  924(c)  to  bar  the 
concurrent  service  of  a  term  of  impris- 
onment imposed  by  the  section  with  the 
one  imposed  for  the  underlying  felony. 
This  was  very  definitely  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  repairing  a  serious  weak- 
ness in  the  original  statute.  However,  we 
should  now  be  ready  to  take  the  final  step 
in  tightening  up  this  law  by  densdng  sus- 
pended sentences  or  probation  to  any  of 
the  people  convicted  under  the  section. 

I  submit  that  smy  man  who  carries  a 
gun  during  coimnlssion  of  a  felony  does 
so  with  absolute  premeditation  and  with 
a  willingness  to  use  that  gun  to  wound 
or  kill  if  necessary.  For  such  a  man  I  do 
not  think  it  matters  whether  he  has  been 


convicted  of  the  same  offense  previously. 
It  is  just  as  serious  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  still  hear  proposals  for 
such  draconian  laws  as  universal  gun 
owner  licensing,  imiversal  registration, 
and  even  outright  prohibition  of  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  handguns.  A  certain 
segment  of  the  American  public  seems  to 
relish  the  thought  of  any  measures  which 
will  annoy  or  restrict  the  hunters,  sports- 
men, and  other  law-abiding  gun  enthusi- 
asts. I  suggest  it  is  time  to  stop  pander- 
ing to  this  group.  If  the  House  is  really 
interested  in  gun  control,  it  should  pass 
my  bill,  H.R.  1346. 


STRIP  MINING:    WORKERS  AND 
ECOLOGY 

Mr.  SEIBERLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman Ken  Hechler,  of  West  Virginia, 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  the  strip 
mining  of  coal  which  I,  with  more  than 
70  other  Members  of  Congress,  have  co- 
sponsored. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
Congress  must  take  responsibility  for  see- 
ing that  our  natural  resources  are  no 
longer  abused  and  exploited  for  the  profit 
of  a  very  few.  Therefore,  I  beUeve  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Hechler  bill  is  absolutely 
correct. 

But,  in  taking  such  a  step.  Congress 
must  also  accept  resp>onsiblllty  for  the 
men  and  women  who  depend  on  strip 
mining  for  their  livelihood. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  from 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  nearly  25,000 
people  in  this  country  are  involved  in 
strip  mining,  either  as  miners,  or  as  su- 
pervisory or  technical  personnel. 

This  week,  I  plan  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
provide  special  assistance  to  workers  who 
are  unemployed  because  of  the  abolition 
of  strip  mining.  That  assistance,  based 
on  the  adjustment  program  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  will  include  cash 
payments,  retraining,  relocation  allow- 
ances, and  special  consideration  in  ob- 
taining jobs  for  strip  miners  in  areas  for 
which  they  are  particularly  well  trained, 
such  as  reclamation  of  strip  mined  land, 
and  heavy  construction. 

In  a  case  like  the  strip  mining  of  coal, 
where  an  entire  industry  must  be  elimi- 
nated for  environmental  considerations, 
imquestionably  Congress  owes  to  the 
workers  in  that  industry  special  consid- 
eration and  assistance  in  rebuilding  their 
lives. 

Fortimately,  the  strip-mining  prob- 
lem is  not  the  usual  case.  In  most  in- 
stances, industries  can  produce  their 
product  without  fouling  the  environment, 
and  they  can  afford  to  clean  up  their 
manufacturing  process  without  going 
bankrupt.  The  cries  of  many  companies 
that  compliance  with  environmental  laws 
and  regiOations  will  cost  workers  their 
jobs  is  a  form  of  blackmail  that  carmot 
be  tolerated.  The  fact  is  that,  for  most 
industries,  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  repre- 
sents a  very  small  fraction  of  their  total 
profit. 

In  the  Sunday  Washington  Post  Out- 
look section,  former  Interior  Secretary 
Udall  and  Jeff  Stan^ury  have  written 


an  informative  article  on  the  question 
of  reconciling  the  demands  of  the  work- 
ers and  the  demands  of  a  healthy  envi- 
ronment. I  recommend  the  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Selling  Ecoloot  to  thi  Hardhats 

(By  Stewart  Udall  and  Jeff  Stansbury) 

(Note.— Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations, 
now  heads  an  environmental  consulting  firm 
called  Overview.  Stansbury  was  managing  ed- 
itor for  the  Population  Reference  Bureau 
from  1968  to  1970,  when  he  and  Udall  be- 
gan writing  a  twice-weekly  column  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate.) 

"The  working  people  of  tl^s  nation  are 
not  at  war  with  ecology."  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson  (D-Wash.)  angrily  declared  after 
Congress  grounded  the  SST,  "but  some  peo- 
ple are  mistakenly  attacking  them  In  the 
place  where  they  work." 

There  was  a  certain  irony  In  this,  since 
on  the  one  hand  Sen.  Jackson's  constituency 
includes  the  thousands  of  Boeing  aircraft 
workers  In  Seattle,  and  on  the  other  his 
credentials  as  an  environmentalist  are  ex- 
cellent— It  was  Jackson  who  authored  the 
landmark  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Yet  the  senator  put  his  finger  on  a  prob- 
lem for  the  motley  coalition  of  lll-flnanced 
conservationists  and  ecoactivists  who  dumped 
the  SST:  If  they  are  to  go  on  winning  bat- 
tles, they  must  develop  a  strategy  that  will 
gain  support,  not  hostility,  from  working 
men.  and  to  do  this  they  must  convince 
them  that  they  are  not  destroying  their 
means  of  livelihood. 

This  problem  for  environmentalists  is 
sharpened  by  what  often  appears  to  be  a 
tacit  unity  between  management  and  labor 
when  faced  with  an  ecological  campaign  that 
could  conceivably  close  down  a  factory. 
Some  corporations  and  their  allies  are  warn- 
ing that  the  fight  for  clean  air  and  clean 
water  vrtll  cost  workers  their  Jobs. 

As  a  result,  some  unionists  have  unleashed 
strong  attacks  on  environmentalists.  Writing 
in  Clear  Creek,  a  new  environmental  maga- 
zine, labor  lawyer  Joe  McCray  asked  rhetori- 
cally: "Why  suddenly  are  all  of  the  Intel- 
lectuals, the  profesatonaU  and  the  techno- 
crats asking  for  crash  programs  to  stop  pol- 
lution? It  Is  obvious.  The  noxious  excre- 
tions of  production,  the  chaotic  disregard 
of  human  needs  in  our  system,  are  touching 
and  affecting  the  world  of  the  new  ruling 
class.  The  professor's  hyacinths  are  dying  . . ." 

McCray'a  old  boss,  longshoremen's  chief 
Henry  Bridges,  is  much  more  blunt.  "The 
ecology  movement  is  obviously  anti worker, 
first  of  all  because  It  is  a  product  of  the  rul- 
ing class.  It  recognizes  no  obligation  to  the 
worker." 

INDTTSTHY'S  WEAPON 

Clearly  the  "ecologlsts-are-antiworker"  ar- 
giunent  has  a  strong  demagogic  appeal.  It 
feeds  on  the  growing  niunber  of  incidents  in 
which  companies  seek  to  thwart  environ- 
mental reforms  by  closing  down  or  brandish- 
ing the  Damocles  sword  of  unemployment 
over  workers'  heads.  Examples : 

In  January.  Union  Carbide  annoiinced  it 
would  lay  off  625  workers  at  its  Marietta, 
Ohio,  plant  if  the  Envlrormiental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  imposed  strict  air  pollution 
controls. 

While  steelworkers  Jammed  the  gaUerl«8, 
the  Maryland  Senate  recently  scrapped  a  bill 
that  would  have  discouraged  the  use  of  no- 
return  beverage  cans  in  favor  of  returnable 
bottles.  The  bill's  sponsor  attributed  its  de- 
feat to  a  "strange  marriage  of  labor  and  man- 
agement." 

Olln  Corp.,  which  employ*  most  of  the 
work  force  In  Uny  SaltvlUe.  Va.,  Is  shuUlng 
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down  Its  sod*  sab  plant  because  It  apparei  tly 
cannot  me«t  tbe  sUte's  new  water  pollution 
standards.  Long  a  marginal  enterprlae.  It  iirlll 
leave  650  men  and  women  without  work. 

In  Selby,  Calif.,  a  notoriously  dirty  Ameri- 
can Smelting  and  Refining  Company  {ha- 
ARCO)  plant  has  met  cleanup  orders  by 
shutting  down.  The  corporation  is  threaten- 
ing similar  action  in  Tacoma.  Wash.  For  the 
moment,  ASAftCO's  stance  has  won  the  sup- 
port of  its  Tacoma  workers,  but  they  are 
growing  restive  in  their  role  as  pollution 
pawns. 

Charging  that  8,T00  men  would  lose  tlieir 
Jobs,  the  West  Virginia  Surface  Mine  As- 
sociation recently  helped  kill  legislation  to 
outlaw  strip  mining  throughout  the  stite. 
The  ban  was  sought  by  Secretary  of  State  {Jay 
Rockefeller,  who  was  usiceremonloiosly  «old 
off  by  one  worker:  "You've  honestly  n^er 
had  to  look  for  a  Job."  ' 

TJ.S.  Steel,  which  has  major  plants  in  Bir- 
mingham and  Duluth,  has  warned  Alabama 
and  Minnesota  pollution  control  agencies  to 
ease  up  if  they  want  the  company  and  its  Jobs 
to  stay  put.  In  Birmingham  the  comply 
ha«  won  long  extensions  of  its  cleanup  ddad- 
lines:  In  Duluth  it  has  extracted  more  mo«^est 
delays.  . 

Three  weeks  ago  EPA  ordered  Pfizer  Chf  m- 
Ical  Co..  which  manufactures  nearly  half  |the 
nation's  penicillin  at  its  Groton,  Conn,  plant. 
to  stop  dumping  fibrous  and  nitrogenous 
wastes  into  Long  Island  Sound.  Plant  mm- 
ager  Stanley  Emsmlnger  swiftly  put  the  Jobs 
of  his  2.500  workers  on  the  line.  "We  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  to  produce  under  tlicse 
conditions,"  he  said. 

"An  industry's  first  response  to  environ- 
mental orders  is  often  to  create  a  Job  scare," 
says  Norman  Cole,  head  of  the  Virginia  State 
Water  Pollution  Control  Board.  "It  trie*  to 
bluff  Its  union  and  its  congressmen  into  dall- 
Ing  off  the  dogs.  If  companies  spent  as  mUch 
time  and  ingenuity  cleaning  up  as  they  do 
stalling,  the  whole  country  would  be  better 
off." 

Men  like  Dole,  who  deal  with  recalclti)ant 
polluters  in  the  political  arena,  know  the 
evidence  doea  not  sijpport  most  threatl  of 
environmentally  caused  plant  shutdovns. 
Except  for  marginal  firms  which  would  aoon 
be  closed  down  anyway,  cleanup  orders  al- 
most never  provide  an  economic  Justification 
for  laying  off  workers  or  boarding  up  whole 
plants. 

"Air  pollution  oontrola  cost  so  little  it's 
pathetic,"  says  Ben  Llnsky.  former  environ- 
mental official  in  Michigan  and  Callfoi^a. 
"They  would  add  only  one  cent  to  the  price 
of  an  automobile  tire  and  tube  and  less  than 
two  dollars  to  the  price  of  a  ton  of  steel.  I  see 
no  Justification  whatsoever  for  industry's 
claims  that  environmentalists  are  driving  It 
ovrt  of  buslnesB."  j 

One  government  estimate  is  that  cleaning 
up  air  and  water  pollution  would  raise!  in- 
dustry's capital  Investments  by  only  aboiit  2 
per  cent,  and  the  Council  on  Envlronmebtal 
Quality  has  calculated  that  to  control  aC  of 
the  major  air  pollutants  would  cost  U.Sj  in- 
dustry less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  worth  of 
its  i^nnima  production.  Yet  bxislness  execu- 
tives often  camoxiflage  the  real  economic  Rnd 
technological  facts. 

An  example  of  this  was  Union  Carbide's 
threat  to  fire  628  workers  In  Marietta,  cihlo. 
Air  pollution  cleanup  orders  from  EPA,  the 
company  alleged,  made  such  a  move  neces- 
sary because  neither  the  requisite  technology 
nor  the  requl^te  low-sulfur,  low-ash  coal 
oould  be  found  In  time  to  meet  EPA's  dead- 
lines. Calling  Union  Carbide's  tactics  "black- 
mall,"  Ralph  Nader  and  four  public  Intarest 
groups  charged  that  plenty  of  hlgh-gtade 
coal  was  available  but  that  Union  Oarblde 
preferred  to  use  cheap,  dirty  coal  from  Its 
own  strip  mine.  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  then 


announced  his  air  and  pollution  subcommit- 
tee would  investigate  this  charge.  The  Oil, 
Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  (OCAW)  sharp- 
ly rebuked  Union  Oco-blde  and  EPA  refused 
to  give  grotmd.  Shortly  thereafter,  Union 
Carbide  backed  down  and  said  it  never  In- 
tended to  use  Its  workers  as  hostages. 

Union  Carbide  Is  a  thriving  intematlonal 
corporation,  not  a  tottering,  underfinanced 
local  industry.  Last  year  its  sadee  totalled 
$3.03  billion  and  tts  profits  $157.3  million. 
Some  polluting  companies,  of  course,  are  not 
ao  fortunate,  and  a  few  of  them  are  hanging 
on  for  dear  life.  Even  so,  they  cannot  fairly 
claim  that  environmental  controls  rank  at 
the  top  of  their  list  of  woes.  "Any  plant  so 
marginal  that  a  small  addition  to  Its  costs 
threatens  a  shutdown  Is  probably  being  car- 
ried on  faith  credit  and  has  been  sick  for  a 
long  time,"  says  Llnsky.  "It  L<«  already  on  the 
verge  of  collapse." 

Marginal  plants  that  can  stay  in  business 
only  if  they  pollute — enjoy  a  hidden  sub- 
sidy— the  public's  sacrifice  of  its  health  and 
environmental  values.  When  the  owners  of 
such  plants  finally  do  close  them  down,  they 
often  blame  the  loes  of  Jobs  on  environmen- 
tallats  as  a  tactic  designed  to  buy  time  for 
dirty  plants  in  other  communities. 

CAIXING  THE  BLtnr 

The  relatively  low  cost  of  pollution  con- 
trols Is  only  one  reason  why  industry's  job 
threats  are  usually  a  bluff.  Most  plants  have 
a  compelling  reason  to  stay  where  they  are — 
tax  laws  are  often  lenient,  prime  markets 
and  raw  materials  are  near,  or  the  right  kind 
of  work  force  is  available.  Thus,  though  the 
enforcement  of  pollution  laws  varies  from 
state  to  state,  only  a  few  well-heeled  com- 
panies can  afford  to  seek  temporary  "pol- 
lution shelters"  by  crossing  state  lines.  They 
will  be  even  less  able  to  do  so  as  the  national 
standards  written  into  new  laws  take  hold. 

Recently,  In  Tlconderoga,  N.Y.,  the  man- 
agers of  an  International  Paper  Company 
mill  threatened  such  a  move  and  tacitly  won 
the  union's  support  in  resisting  a  state  air 
pollution  order.  Pulp  and  paper  workers  are 
highly  skilled,  however,  and  not  easily  re- 
placed. When  they  realized  that  Interna- 
tional Paper  could  not  move  without  them, 
their  support  waned.  Intematlonal  PEq>er  re- 
luctantly stayed  In  Tlconderoga — and 
cleaned  up. 

Slmdlarly,  ASAROO  has  threatened  to  pull 
out  of  Taooma  if  forced  to  meet  deadlines  set 
by  the  Pxiget  Sound  Air  Pollution  Control 
Agency.  But  ASARCO  gets  its  copper  ore  from 
the  Philippines  and  obviously  miost  remain 
near  the  Pacific  Coast.  Oregon  has  served 
notice  that  It  doesnt  want  a  dirty  smelter, 
and  neither  does  California.  ASAROO  may 
draw  a  reprieve  from  state  pollution  officials, 
but  even  If  it  doesnt  it  will  probably  stay  In 
Tacoma — and  clean  up. 

Economic  realities  such  as  these  are  be- 
ginning to  get  the  attention  of  alert  union 
officials.  It  takes  no  little  courage  for  them 
to  call  a  company's  Job  bluff,  especially  in  a 
time  of  high  unemployment.  But  there  are 
already  signs  that  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
United  Steel  Workers,  Teamsters,  and  OCAW 
are  withdrawing  from  Industry's  coercive 
embrace  on  the  job  issue. 

"I  dont  see  how  a  work  force  and  a  com- 
munity can  accept  the  kind  of  desolation  that 
results  from  an  operation  such  as  the  mine 
and  smelter  In  Anaconda  and  Butte,  Mon- 
tana." says  Teamster  Vice  President  Einar 
Mohn.  "It  seems  to  me  that  even  if  this  op- 
eration Is  the  only  means  of  making  a  living. 
It  just  Isn't  worth  the  resulting  barrenness." 

The  Teamsters,  of  course,  do  not  work  the 
smelters,  but  OCAW  chief  A.  F.  Orosplron 
speaks  for  his  own  men  when  be  says:  "Our 
members  just  aren't  going  to  be  forced  into 
fighting  the  EPA."  More  flatly,  OCAW  official 


Robert  Palmer  declares:  "Our  union  wants 
to  stop  pcllution  with  controls  even  if  it 
means  lost  jobs.  If  a  plant  can't  clean  up 
after  a  reasonable  period  it  should  close 
down.  What  good  are  jobs  if  you  can't  drink 
the  water  and  catch  fish  any  more?" 

Such  labor  leaders  are  buoyed  by  more 
than  courage  or  a  public  relations  sixth- 
sense.  They  also  know  that  ecological  con- 
trols and  environmentally  sound  programs 
create  far  more  Jobs  than  they  abolish.  Hind- 
sight Is  always  an  easy  exercise,  but  if,  for 
example,  President  Johnson  had  opted  in 
1965  not  to  buUd  tbe  SST  and  to  spend  the 
same  $800  million  designing  and  subeidizliig 
the  air  cushion  train,  he  would  have  pro- 
moted a  largely  pollution-free  new  Industry 
that  today  would  employ  tens  of  thousands  of 
Industrial  and  construction  workers. 

Creation  of  waste-recycling  Industries 
would  likewise  mean  more,  not  fewer,  Jobs, 
and  so  would  across-the-board  pollution  coa- 
trols  on  all  our  manufacturing  industries. 
Clearly,  no  group  has  a  bigger  stake  than  la- 
bor on  balancing  our  priorities — a  fact  AFL- 
CIO  chief  George  Meany  may  have  overlooked 
when  he  latmched  his  last-ditch  oan^aign  to 
save  the  S6T. 

Nevertheless,  the  environmental  Job  issue 
has  an  irreducible  hard  core  and  cannot  be 
dismissed.  Marginal  plants  do  close  down 
under  antipollution  orders  (especially  when 
they  are  owned  by  large  conglomerates) ,  azid 
small  businesses  do  give  way  to  impersonal. 
multlplant  corporations.  In  these  shifts  tbe 
worker  is  often  caught  in  a  ruthless  squeeze 
between  Industry's  thirst  for  profits  and  so- 
ciety's demands  for  environmental  reforms. 

Furthermore,  many  workers  are  intimi- 
dated by  dishonest  Job  threats,  "They  tend 
to  believe  what  the  company  says,"  observes 
Minnesota  Air  Quality  Office  engineer  Tlbor 
Kosa  "And  why  not?  No  one  ttils  them  tbe 
real  economic  facts.  In  Minnesota  not  even 
the  state  government  can  tell  a  plant  to  dis- 
close the  economic  bases  for  Its  shutdown 
decision." 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  some  workers  feel 
they  are  being  imfairly  asked  to  bear  the 
heaviest  burden  of  environmental  reform. 
This  belief  Is  encouraged  by  industry  spokes- 
men and  demagogic  politicians  wlio  nilsrep- 
resent  the  Issues  and  gloss  over  the  true  eco- 
nomics of  environmental  controls.  Of  equal 
weight  In  the  worker's  psychology  Is  his  ba- 
sically accurate  perception — oversimplified  to 
be  sure — that  most  envtronmentalists  come 
from  a  different  social  climate  than  his  own 
and  do  not  always  understand  his  predica- 
ment. 

Yet  despite  misunderstandings  between 
workers  and  environmentalists,  at  bottom 
their  Interests  and  enemies  are  the  same.  If 
the  worker  thinks  he  Is  merely  a  pawn  on 
somebody  else's  ecological  chess  game  be  Is 
deceiving  himself,  for  he  stands  to  gain  Im- 
measurably from  the  environmental  thrust 
toward  more  liveable  cities,  cleaner  beaches, 
purer  air.  more  abundant  wildlife  and  a 
healthier  world  for  his  children. 

Jiist  as  emphatically,  the  environmentalist 
Is  deceived  If  he  thinks  he  can  control  indus- 
trial pollution  without  winning  the  trust  and 
protecting  the  health  of  the  men  and  women 
who  labor  at  Its  source.  There  Is  some  hard 
truth  In  McCray's  onesided  charge  that  'the 
style  of  the  ecology  movement  has  time  and 
again  demonstrated  contempt  for  the  work- 
ing class  and  unions."  McCray  adds:  "To  the 
extent  that  the  recent  ecology  movement  Is 
an  upper-  and  middle-class  phenomenon- 
seeking  protection  for  the  middle-class  en- 
vironment, avoiding  the  burdens  of  pollution 
control,  disregarding  the  working  class— then 
It  cannot  enlist  the  trade  unions  in  Its  cause, 
and  In  fact  Incurs  the  enmity  of  labor." 

But  this  Is  only  a  fragment  of  the  truth. 
Increasingly,   younger  labor  leaders  realise 
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that  most  workers  live  near  their  plants  In 
some  of  the  worst  urban  neighborhoods,  and 
that  the  very  poisons  environmentalists  hope 
to  remove  from  the  outside  community  do 
their  greatest  damage  inside  the  blue-collar 
workplace.  For  these  reasons,  the  industrial 
worker  sunds  to  gain  more  than  anyone  else 
from  the  ecology  movement. 

Who,  then,  is  really  attacking  the  worker 
in  his'  workplace?  It  is  not  the  environ- 
mentalists, as  Sen.  Jackson  charges,  but  those 
corporate  managers  who  would  prolong  in- 
dustry's license  to  pollute. 

Though  most  environmental  groups  and 
unions  do  not  fully  realize  It,  their  paths  are 
slowly  concerglng.  Neither  can  go  very  much 
further  in  the  pollution  fight  without  the 
other.  And  If  society  trtUy  wants  a  decent  en- 
Tlromnent,  It  can  go  nowhere  without  both  of 
them  "Only  through  the  pollblce  of  coali- 
tion," says  UAW  President  Leonard  Wood- 
cock, "can  we  solve  the  desperate  social  prob- 
lems this  country  has." 

CONVERGIMO   INTXRKSTS 

The  first  signs  of  an  emerging  community 
of  interest  are  now  visible.  The  OCAW  re- 
fused to  back  the  SST.  It  Is  educating  Its 
workers  on  Inplant  pollution,  calling  upon 
public  Interest  lawyers  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  help.  With  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  (UAW)  and  other  labor  allies.  It  has 
joined  and  sometimes  led  the  fight  for  pollu- 
tion controls— though  seldom  receiving  much 
credit  tor  its  efforts.  Both  the  OCAW  and 
UAW  have  also  moved  cautiously  (and  with- 
out much  early  success)  to  lay  such  controls 
on  the  table  at  contract  tiegotlatlng  time. 

Environmentalists,  for  their  part,  helped 
students  In  five  states  support  the  UAW 
strike  against  General  Motors  last  fall.  En- 
vironmental Action,  Inc.,  while  focusing  most 
of  Its  energies  on  the  markup  of  the  1970 
aean  Air  Act,  also  lobbied  for  the  equally 
ljiy>ortont  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Act;  this  young  organization  remains  the 
most  philosophically  attuned  of  all  national 
environmental  groups  to  the  needs  of  work- 
ers. A  close  cotisln.  Environmental  Health 
Programs,  Inc.,  Is  now  buUdlng  momentum 
for  an  attack  on  workplace  pollution  and  Is 
bringing  together  union  officials,  environ- 
mentalists and  medical  experts  for  this  cam- 
paign. 

These  are  small  beginnings  at  best,  but 
they  may  foreshadow  a  powerful  Ideological 
convergence  of  workers  and  environmen- 
talists. In  the  Immediate  future.  If  the  Jobs- 
environment  crunch  Is  not  to  generate  Deed- 
less  mlstrusFt  betvreen  the  two  groups,  baste 
remedies  must  be  applied.  We  have  talked 
with  many  people  in  conservation,  public 
interest  law,  unions  and  Congress  about  the 
problem.  Here  are  some  of  their  recom- 
mendations: 

Unions  should  put  pollution  controls  high 
on  their  Ust  of  contract  negotiation  prtotl- 
Uee.  The  legal  basds  for  negotiating  oooupa- 
Uonal  health  Issues  Is  clear,  though  the 
subject  has  elicited  widespread  union  con- 
cern only  In  the  last  few  years.  The  legal 
basis  for  labor  negotiations  over  commu- 
nity pollution  Is  not  as  clear,  but  It  must  be 
explored  because  workers  normally  live  with- 
in the  zone  of  heaviest  pollution  surround- 
ing their  plants. 

Congress  should  enact  uniform  national 
emission  standards  for  all  Indtistrles  and 
link  them  to  the  highest  available  tech- 
nology, not  to  the  asalmllative  capacity  of 
airsheds  and  watersheds  or  to  the  vm- 
fortunate  state  stream  classification  sys- 
tem. Putting  all  polluters  on  equal  foottng 
will  make  It  Impossible  for  states  such  as 
Maine  and  Alabama  to  serve  as  poUutlon 
shelters  for  companies  tr3rliig  to  escape  con- 
trols  elsewhere. 
Congress  should  also  pass  legislation  forc- 


ing companies  to  disclose  the  full  economic 
data  supposedly  supporting  their  shutdown 
threats  or  decisions.  In  Tacoma,  ASARCO 
claims  it  would  have  to  spend  an  intoler- 
able $33  million  to  meet  the  state's  new 
standards  for  sulfur  oxide  emmisslons.  But 
(how  much  wotild  the  company  gain  in 
state  and  federal  tax  credits,  depreciation 
allowances  and  the  sale  of  liquid  sulfur  di- 
oxide from  the  recovery  process?  ASARCO 
doesn't  say. 

If  a  company  can  demonstrate  that  en- 
vlronmetntal  controls  forced  It  to  shut  down, 
the  government  should  compensate  its 
workers  for  62  weeks,  wltti  the  term  be- 
ing extended  by  13  weeks  for  workers  over 
the  age  of  60  and  by  26  weeks  for  workers 
enrolled  in  approved  retraining  courses.  Two 
strong  preoedents  for  soich  compensation 
are  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  recently 
used  by  Utbor  Secretary  James  Hodgson  in 
awarding  benefits  to  workers  whose  Jobs 
were  sacrificed  by  tbe  shift  to  the  new 
Rallpax  passenger  system,  and  tiie  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  recently  used  by  President 
Nixon  to  compensate,  retrain  and  relocate 
unemployed  shoe   industry  workers. 

Congress  should  enact  the  McGovem- 
Mathias  job  transition  bill  and  the  Nelson 
and  Daniels  public  works  job  bills;  they 
wotUd  put  thousands  of  people  to  work  on 
envtronmentally   useful   projects. 

Finally,  environmentalists  and  unions 
should  launch  an  all-out  attack  against  tbe 
workplace  pollution  which  threatens  the 
health  of  millions  of  blue-collar  employees. 
The  chronic  disease  rate  among  these  men 
and  women  Is  tragically  high.  If  they  can 
be  protected  from  further  indusmal  poison- 
ing, the  communities  near  their  plants  can 
be  protected,  too. 

The  logical  and  potentially  powerful  links 
between  the  Interests  of  the  public,  the 
worker  and  the  envlramnentalist  are  rightly 
viewed  by  soime  Industrialists  as  a  threat  to 
their  own  excessive  power.  Will  this  new 
coalition  work,  though?  There  are  hopeful 
omens  In  current  and  recent  controversies. 
When  ASARCO  doses  down  the  last  wing  of 
its  Selby,  Calif.,  plant  next  month  rather 
than  clean  up,  It  will  throw  the  last  of  800 
men  out  of  work.  One  erf  them  Is  Steven 
Pine,  a  36-year  employee  wlio  has  seen  tbe 
plant  poison  Its  surroundings  and  sicken 
its  workeiB.  Of  the  imminent  shutdown  he 
says:  "They're  doing  the  men  a  favor." 

And  in  Seattle,  a  young  Boeing  wicx>ker 
with  six  children  and  unemployment  star- 
ing hirn  in  the  face  cont«nplate6  the  Sen- 
ate defeat  of  the  SST.  Vincent  Trlcola  hoped 
the  airplane  would  be  spareti.  of  course,  but 
he  concedes:  "We  need  It  Uke  a  hole  In  the 
head." 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MHiLER  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

Bom  on  an  Oklahoma  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  1&25,  Maria  Tallchief  danced 
with  the  Paris  Opera  Ballet  and  the 
Ballet  RuBse  de  Monte  Carlo,  and  be- 
came prima  ballerina  of  the  New  York 
City  Ballet  Company  at  the  tige  of  23. 


WILD  MUSTANG  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  lover 
and  owx^er  of  horses,  I  was  particularly 
impressed  when  the  plight  of  the  wild 
mustangs  came  to  national  attention. 
Soon  after,  I  cosponsored  legislation  in- 


troduced by  my  colleague  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  OUDE)  that  would  protect 
these  EUiimals.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  sched- 
uled and  held  an  early  hearing  on  this 
problem  and  I  took  that  opportunity  to 
make  my  views  known  to  the  commit- 
tee members.  At  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  my  statement 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
regarding  H.R.  5684: 
Statkicent  of  Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Hoc  an 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, one  of  our  most  cherished  symbols 
of  freedom  is  in  danger  of  being  squeezed 
out  of  existence.  I  am  referring  to  the  free- 
roaming  horses  and  bxirros  that  struggle  for 
survival  in  the  remote,  wild  mountains  and 
deserts  of  otir  western  states.  Unless  Con- 
gress comes  to  their  rescue  by  passing  legis- 
lation to  provide  adequate  protection,  I  fear 
that  the  wild  horse  m  America  will  soon  be- 
come only  a  nostalgic  memory. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  tiiat 
on  March  8,  1971,  I  introduced  HJl.  6684, 
as  a  co-sponsor  with  my  colleague  from 
Maryland.  Congreasman  Gude,  and  other 
Members.  This  bill  recognizes  the  few  re- 
maining wild  horses  and  burros  as  an  Im- 
portant part  of  our  national  heritage  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
control,  manage,  and  protect  them  cm.  public 
Umds.  The  Secretary  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  establish  special  ranges  for  these  en- 
dangered animals.  The  bill  further  provides 
that  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  cocqjerative  agreements  with  land- 
owners and  certain  agencies  and  to  appoint 
an  advisory  board  to  share  in  the  manage- 
ment planning. 

Under  the  bill,  a  fine  of  $1,000  and/or  one 
year  of  imprisoiunent  could  be  Imposed  for 
molesting,  capturing,  or  using  these  animals 
in  any  commercial  product.  The  penalties 
for  these  and  certain  other  actions  may  seem 
rather  stiff,  but  if  we  are  to  stop  the  abuse, 
neglect,  inhumane  treatment,  and  occasional 
outright  torture  that  the  wild  free-roaming 
horses  have  been  subjected  to  in  the  past, 
I  feel  that  strong  measures  e^e  needed. 

At  one  time  great  herds  of  wild  horses 
thrived  on  tbe  western  plains  alongside  the 
buffalo.  But  like  the  buffalo,  the  wild  horse 
oould  not  withstand  the  Increasing  pressure 
brought  on  by  the  settlement  of  the  west. 
Something  had  to  give.  As  usual,  it  was  the 
native  Indian,  the  buffalo,  the  timber  woU, 
and  wild  horses  who  were  crowded  out. 

About  the  turn  of  the  cent\iry  the  Indian 
ponies  and  wild  mustangs  could  be  numbered 
In  the  millions.  Today  there  are  less  than 
17,000  left,  and  these  are  mostly  In  the 
rugged  parts  of  Nevada  and  Wyoming. 

It  Is  my  impression  that  the  protection  in 
this  bill  would  also  apply  to  the  wild  ponies 
on  the  Assateague  National  Seashore  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  my  own  State  of  Maryland. 
Tradition  indicates  these  wild  ponies  swam 
ashore  hundreds  of  years  ago  from  Spanish 
galleons  and  have  subsisted  on  the  scnib 
grass  growing  on  Assateague  Island.  Tbe 
Volunteer  Fire  Department  at  Chincoteague, 
Virginia,  has  been  the  caretaker  of  the  ponies 
and  rounds  them  up  every  year,  feeds  them, 
gives  them  veterinary  attention  and  in  other 
ways  helps  to  preserve  these  beautiful  ani- 
mals. I  personally  own  two  of  these  Assa- 
teague ponies  and  they  are  marvelous  pets. 

I  do  not  expect  this  bill  will  greatly  alter 
the  present  care  being  given  to  the  Assa- 
teague ponies,  except  to  possibly  assist  the 
Chincoteague  Fire  Department  In  providing 
care.  However,  one  provision  of  the  bill  that 
I  hope  will  be  dealt  with  carefuUy  by  tbe 
Committee,  because  of  its  possible  effect  on 
the  Assateague  ponies.  Is  that  which  provides 
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a  penalty  for  anyone  who  allows  a  domeitlc 
horse  or  burro  to  run  with  the  wild  onesJ  In 
order  to  Improve  the  breed  of  the  Assateacue 
ponies,  which  has  been  weakened  by  Inbreed- 
ing, Arab  stallions  have  been  turned  loosaon 
the  Island  to  mate  with  the  wild  mares.  The 
provision  In  H.R.  5684  contains  langu^e 
which  places  penalties  on  those  persons  i^ho 
allow  domestic  animals  to  run  with  the  ^lld 
stock  "without  appropriate  authorlzatl<^." 
It  is  very  Important  to  me  that  this  or  simi- 
lar language  providing  authorized  exceptlpns 
be  maintained  in  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  to  permit  continued  efforts|  to 
strengthen  the  breed  of  the  Assateaiue 
ponies.  If  no  such  exception  is  provide^,  I 
fear  this  practice  would  be  illegal;  In  ^ny 
event  it  could  not  be  done  without  bAng 
subject  to  the  penalty.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  be  couiited 
among  those  who  are  willing  to  make  jthe 
effort  to  save  and  protect  the  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  as  a  symbol  of  the  prlso«ier 
spirit  and  the  love  of  freedom  that  btxilt 
this  great  land  of  ours.  Like  the  famous  w^- 
em  writer.  J.  Prank  Doble.  I,  too,  feel  that 
the  wild  horse  Is  "The  most  beautiful,  the 
moat  spirited,  and  the  most  inspiring  ceat^re 
ever  to  print  the  grasses  of  America."    I 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  this  Committee 
and  the  Congress  will  pass  this  urgei^tlJi 
needed  legislation  without  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  lend  support  to  hiy 
bill,  I  should  like  to  cite  parts  of  a  recent 
report  prepared  by  the  Library  of  C<ui- 
gress.  Congressional  Research  Service, 
entitled  "The  WUd  Horse  Controverir." 
The  report  presents  both  sides  of  the 
question.  The  pro  and  con  argumCTits 
contained  in  the  report  are  as  follows: 

Those  who  are  opposed  or  Indlfferentj  to 
the  wild  horse  make  these  claims: 

1.  It  has  little  economic  value  except  for 
pet  food.  I 

2.  It  la  not  an  endangered  species  unner 
the  Etepartment  of  the  Interior  standards. 

3.  It  Is  not  a  game  animal  and  Is  therefore 
not  protected  by  state  game  laws. 

4.  In  some  places  it  competes  seriously 
with  domestic  livestock  and  big  game.      ' 

5.  When  overgrazing  results,  range  dettrl- 
oratlon  and  erosion  are  accelerated.  I 

6.  When  populations  exceed  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  meager  range,  the  ho^es 
often  die  of  starvation  during  severe  winters. 
The  situation  Is  much  the  same  as  with  the 
rtk  herds  In  Jackson  Hole  and  Yellowsttoe 
NaUonal  Park.  j 

7.  The  wild  horse  has  no  value  as  a  trc»ny 
animal.  a«  compared  with  bighorn  sheep.  If  or 
exam.ple.  ■ 

8.  The  horse  Is  not  a  native  species  j  to 
North  America.  It  was  Introduced  ftpm 
Europe  by  the  early  explorers  400  years  4go 

9.  The  mustang  Is  not  really  "wild"  In  the 
same  sense  as  elk  or  bear.  "Feral"  Is  a  mpr* 
accurate  word  to  deecrlbe  It.  I 

10.  As  a  tourist  attraction,  the  wild  hwse 
poses  several  dlfflculUes.  It  is  hard  to  e»en 
get  a  glimpse  of  one  under  nattiral  conidl- 
tlons.  If  the  animals  are  captured,  oorra|ed, 
fed,  and  managed  for  exhibition,  then  tjiey 
are  no  longer  wild.  A  wild  horse  In  the  ioo 
would  look  no  different  from  any  other  hotse. 

11.  The  bloodlines  of  the  original  must*ng 
or  Spanish  barb  have  been  so  diluted  that  the 
ancestry  of  very  few  Individuals  could  be 
traced  back  to  the  stjpertor  horses  Introduced 
from  Sp€kln  400  years  ago.  I 

12.  Inbreeding,  poor  habitat,  and  severe 
hardship  have  produced  a  horse  that  no 
lonfer  resembles  the  original  mustang.  Many 
are  Btnnted,  scrawny,  and  diseased.  They  $re 
frequently  called  "hroomtalla"  or  "kn©U 
heads"  because  of  their  poor  appearancai 

18.  Many  wild  bandx  contain  horses  tliat 
have  been  recently  turned  loose  by  lotal 
ranchers.  Some  are  branded.  It  takes  only  qne 
genermtlon  for  a  borae  to  revert  to  the  wild. 


Those  who  are  striving  to  save  the  mus- 
tangs present  the  following  arguments : 

1.  Their  numbers  are  diminishing.  In  the 
1870's  an  estimated  3.5  million  roamed  the 
plains.  Now,  the  population  is  down  to  about 
17.000. 

2.  Man's  love  and  respect  for  the  horse  Is 
universal.  Nearly  everyone  hates  to  see  the 
animal  mistreated,  abused,  or  neglected. 

3.  The  mustangs  and  burros  played  such 
an  Important  and  colorful  part  In  America's 
early  history  that  they  should  be  protected 
and  preserved  as  a  part  of  our  National 
heritage. 

4.  These  animals  have  already  been 
crowded  out  of  the  better  habitats.  They  now 
occupy  areas  that  are  not  weU  suited  for  do- 
mestic livestock. 

5.  Where  competition  with  big  game  ex- 
ists, at  least  some  areas  shotUd  be  set  aside 
where  the  wild  horses  are  given  preference. 

6.  The  emotional  appeal  of  the  wild  mus- 
tangs is  almost  unequalled.  Countless  people 
who  have  never  seen  a  wild  horse  are  rising 
up  in  Its  defense. 

7.  Erosion  Is  a  geologic  process,  and  in  the 
wild,  remote  areas  now  occupied  by  mus- 
tangs, erosion  will  continue  regardless  of 
what  species  occupies  the  land. 

8.  There  are  some  things  that  cannot  be 
evaluated  In  dollars  and  cents — and  the  wild 
horse  Is  one.  Who  can  put  a  price  tag  on  a 
view  of  a  wild  stallion  running  the  ridges 
with  his  harem? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  uge  all  Members  to 
closely  consider  the  problem  this  legisla- 
tion responds  to  and  to  support  it  when 
it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a 
vote. 


BID  SHOPPING 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  my 
election  to  Congress  some  of  my  clients 
were  companies  operating  as  subcon- 
tractors in  the  construction  field,  and  this 
afforded  me  some  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  them.  One  of  these 
problems,  the  pernicious  practice  re- 
ferred to  in  the  trade  as  "bid  shopping," 
is  the  target  of  concern  in  a  bill  I  have 
cosponsored  in  the  92d  Congress,  H  Jl.  10, 
which  bill  would  prevent  this  practice  on 
construction  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  excess  of  $100,000. 

Here  is  the  way  bid  shopping  works.  A 
general  contractor  about  to  bid  on  a  Fed- 
eral contract  asks  various  specialty  sub- 
contractors to  submit  bids  for  various 
segments  of  the  overall  contract.  He  then 
takes  the  aggregate  of  these  bids  and 
submits  his  own  proix>sal  to  the  Federal 
contracting  officer.  When  he  Is  chosen 
as  the  successful  bidder,  the  contractor 
sometimes  calls  other  specialty  subcon- 
tractors who  are  in  competition  with  the 
subcontractor  submitting  the  original 
bid  and  tries  to  interest  them  in  submit- 
tng  a  lower  bid.  thus  increasing  his  own 
margin  of  profit. 

Not  only  is  this  unfair  to  the  bidding 
subcontractor  who  has  gone  to  a  great 
deal  of  effort,  time,  and  expense  in  sub- 
mitting the  bid,  but  it  also  results  in  in- 
ferior work  on  the  jobs.  There  always 
seems  to  be  subcontractors  desperately  in 
need  of  work  or  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy who  are  willing  to  do  a  job  at  or 
below  cost.  The  effect  is  a  deterioration 
of  healthy  competition.  The  bid-listing 
plan  which  this  legislation  authorizes 
will  help  to  irradicate  this  evil  practice 
by  requiring  the  general  contractor  to 
list  the  names  of  those  subcontractors 


submitting  the  specialty  bids,  and  requir- 
ing him  to  use  them  if  he  is  chosen  to 
perform  the  work  for  the  Government. 

Although  hearings  were  held  on  this 
proposal  during  the  91st  Congress,  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. I  do  hope  that  the  members  of  Uiis 
committee  will  thoroughly  study  this  pro- 
posal and  the  practice  which  it  attempts 
to  correct  and  will  approve  this  legis- 
lation at  an  early  date. 


BILL  TO   PROTECT  THE   ATLANTIC 
SALMON 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  being  a 
Marylander.  I  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  fishing  industry  The  living  re- 
sources of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
broad  Atlantic  are  important  economi- 
cally and  recreationally  to  my  State  of 
Maryland  and  for  these  reasons  I  joined 
in  cosponsorship  of  H.R.  3305 — a  bill 
whose  purpose  is  to  protect  the  existence 
of  the  Atlantic  salmon. 

The  Atlantic  salmon  has  been  an 
important  sport  and  commercial  fish  for 
many  years.  Although  threatened  by 
pollution  of  the  streams  in  which  it 
breeds,  it  has  survived  and,  as  we  make 
progress  in  cleaning  our  northeastern 
rivers,  the  Atlantic  salmon  has  begun  to 
appear  again  in  those  rivers. 

A  serious  situation  has  developed  in 
recent  years  however,  stemming  from 
the  commercial  taking  of  these  fish  in 
the  open  seas.  In  the  Davis  Strait  be- 
tween Canada  and  Greenland  there  has 
developed  an  extensive  fishery  which 
nets  immature  salmon  bom  in  North 
American  rivers. 

Taking  the  young  salmon  is  a  most 
ineflacient  utilization  of  the  resource.  If 
allowed  to  reach  matvirity  the  fish  would 
be  much  larger.  Most  importantly,  tak- 
ing the  fish  in  the  open  sea  prevents 
their  returning  to  fresh  water  to  spawn. 
Thus  the  future  of  the  salmon  fishery 
is  placed  in  jeopardy. 

Fourteen  nations  which  fish  the  North 
Atlantic  have  voted  to  ban  fishing  for 
salmon  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Several 
other  nations,  notably  Denmark,  have 
not.  Lacking  a  means  to  enforce  the  will 
of  the  majority,  open-sea  fishing  for  sal- 
mon continues. 

The  essence  of  wise  management  of  a 
resource  is  a  willingness  to  forgo  immedi- 
ate gain  in  order  to  insure  a  continuing 
return  from  the  resource. 

There  is  now  a  need  to  move  toward 
that  means  of  management  of  the  Atlan- 
tic salmon.  WhUe  most  of  the  nations 
involved  are  in  agreement,  there  must 
be  action  to  bring  all  parties  to  accept 
such  a  philosophy. 

H.R.  3305  provides  us  with  the  lever- 
age needed  to  bring  about  such  una- 
nimity of  action.  The  bill  would  prohibit 
importation  of  the  fish  products  of  any 
country  whose  fishing  operations  are 
detrimental  to  the  conservation  of 
Atlantic  salmon. 

The  bill  requires  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  nation- 
als of  a  foreign  country  are  operating  in 
a  manner  which  diminishes  the  effective- 
ness of  domestic  salmon  conservation 
programs. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after 
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being  informed  of  such  a  determination 
by  tlie  Commerce  Secretary,  is  required 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  fish 
products  of  the  offending  country. 

Inasmuch  as  the  currently  offending 
country  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
sale  in  this  country  of  her  fishery  prod- 
ucts, we  can  expect  prompt  compliance 
with  sound  salmon  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

It  is  worth  adding,  I  believe,  that  other 
nations  are  experiencing  a  swell  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  such  restrictions 
of  trade  with  the  offending  nation. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  may  move 
promptly  on  this  matter. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
CONTINUE  MEDICAL  PAYMENTS 
FOR  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PO- 
LICE AND  FIREMEN  IN  SERVICE- 
CONNECTED  DISABILITY  CASES 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  read 
periodically  of  an  instance  when  a  po- 
liceman or  fireman  forefeits  his  life  In 
the  line  of  duty.  There  is  no  way,  of 
course,  in  which  we  can  begin  to  repay 
these  men  for  the  service  they  have  ren- 
dered. At  the  same  time,  however,  there 
are  officers  who  make  almost  as  great  a 
contribution,  those  who  have  sustained 
injuries  in  the  line  of  duty,  which  leave 
them  totally  disabled  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Even  worse,  the  medical  and  surgi- 
cal care  required  for  these  injuries  often- 
times place  them  and  their  families  un- 
der a  financial  burden  which  they  can- 
not hope  to  bear.  I  have  cosponsored  with 
my  colleague  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broy- 
HiLi)  legislation  which  responds  to  this 
type  of  situation. 

Presently,  under  the  Policemen  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act, 
the  expense  of  such  care  is  paid  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  when  a 
member  of  these  forces  becomes  tem- 
porarily disabled  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty.  The  act  does  not  include  such 
benefits,  however,  for  members  retired  for 
duty-related  disability. 

Two  particular  cases  were  brought  to 
my  attention  last  year  of  men  who  were 
seriously  injured  in  the  line  of  duty.  After 
several  years  and  several  thousands  of 
dollars  in  medical  bills,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department  and  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department  were  hav- 
ing difficulty  carrying  the  financial  bur- 
den of  these  medical  costs.  Because  of 
this,  the  retirement  of  these  men  from 
the  active  rolls  had  been  recommended. 

What  will  happen  to  these  men  if  and 
when  they  are  retired?  Policeman 
Charles  Allen,  of  Lanham,  Md.,  in  my 
district,  is  paralyzed  from  his  waist 
down.  Over  $30,000  has  been  expended 
for  his  care  since  May  1965,  and  further 
hospital  and  surgical  treatment  is  an- 
ticipated. Firemen  Hunter  Vaughn  is 
permanently  hospitalized  and  requires 
nurses  around  the  clock.  The  Fire  De- 
partment has  expended  approximately 
$70,000  for  his  care.  When  these  men  are 
retired  on  disability,  will  they  be  able  to 
bear  these  financial  costs?  We  all  know 
the  answer  to  this  question. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  District's 
moral  obligation  to  assist  financially 
those  who  become  totally  disabled  from 


service-connected  injuries  or  diseases  is 
just  as  binding  after  their  retirement 
from  the  forces  as  it  is  while  they  re- 
main on  the  active  rolls. 

H.R.  113,  which  I  have  cosponsored, 
would  permit  the  District  Government  to 
fulfill  this  obligation  to  those  members 
retiring  after  its  effective  date  whose  dis- 
ability is  determined  by  the  Commission- 
er to  be  total  at  the  time  of  retirement. 
It  would  authorize  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  medical  or  surgical  services, 
or  hospital  treatment,  which  either  can 
be  rendered  by  the  Commissioner  or  ap- 
proved by  him  to  be  rendered  by  others. 
Funding  provisions  are  also  included. 

Late  in  the  91st  Congress,  the  House 
District  Committee  held  a  hearing  re- 
garding this  legislation.  I  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  to  act  quickly  to 
favorably  report  this  legislation  to  the 
House  for  approval. 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R. 
851,  TO  EXTEND  THE  TAX  BENE- 
FITS OF  INCOME  SPLITTING  TO 
UNMARRIED  INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
of  year  we  are  painfully  aware  of  income 
taxes,  and  it  seems  appropriate  to  speak 
about  one  serious  inequity  in  our  tax 
structure.  Everywhere  in  the  United 
States  on  April  15,  single  men  and 
women  paid  income  taxes  at  substan- 
tially higher  rates  than  married  couples 
filing  joint  returns. 

Prior  to  1948,  the  same  schedule  of 
rates  applied  to  all  categories  of  taxpay- 
ers. However,  husbands  and  wives  who 
lived  in  a  community  property  State 
could  divide  their  income  between  them 
for  Federal  tax  purposes  and  pay  taxes 
at  the  lower  rate  applicable  to  each  seg- 
ment of  income.  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
inequities  created  between  taxpayers  in 
community  and  noncommunity  property 
States,  legislation  wtis  enacted  to  allow 
income  splitting  for  all  married  couples 
who  filed  joint  returns. 

The  result  has  been  a  tax  inequity 
against  single  persons.  I  am  pleased, 
therefore,  to  cosponsor  H.R.  851  which 
would  extend  the  tax  benefits  of  income 
splitting  to  unmarried  individuals. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  moved 
toward  eliminating  this  inequity  by  pro- 
viding that  the  taxes  paid  by  single  peo- 
ple would  be  no  more  than  20  percent 
higher  than  those  paid  by  married 
couples  for  the  same  taxable  Income.  But 
there  is  no  jxistification  for  any  differ- 
ence at  all  in  the  tax  rates.  Differences 
in  ability  to  pay  should  be  arrived  at 
through  other  provisions  of  the  code  such 
as  the  exemptions  for  dependents. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  In 
correcting  this  inequity  in  the  tax  struc- 
ture by  supporting  this  bill. 


HANOI'S  MARCH  FOR  U.S.  DEFEAT 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hanoi's 
dear  American  friends  executed  a  high- 
ly successful  invasion  and  occupation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  Saturday. 
April  24.  It  was  effective,  not  so  much  for 
their  operation,  but  for  the  skill  and  sub- 
terfuge in  camoufiaging  the  maneuvers 
from  the  citizen  behind  the  cloak  of  peace 


though  expertise  in  deceit  and  buoyed 
up  by  a  cooperative  communications  sys- 
tem. Their  operation  was  so  effective  that 
they  were  ev«i  able  to  convince  some  of 
the  duped  participants. 

Reportedly,  top  U.S.  Reds  joined  with 
their  international  comrades  in  world 
soUdarity  Saturday  to  prove  their  adept- 
ness  in  exploiting  man's  eternal  aspira- 
tion for  peace — the  global  peace  that  the 
same  Communist  leadership  has  prevent- 
ed the  people  from  attaining  for  over 
25  years. 

Judging  from  Uie  size  of  the  crowd  and 
its  composiUon,  including  middle  aged 
and  elderly,  all  Reds  vmder  party  leader- 
ship were  ordered  to  participate.  Even 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade — the  Com- 
munist aggressors  who  fought  in  Spain — 
were  welcomed.  Under  their  banner  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  marched  for 
"peace" — which  to  those  professional 
Bolahevlks  is  a  material  state  that  can 
only  be  achieved  when  all  resistance  to 
communism  has  been  destroyed,  sup- 
pressed, or  liquidated. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  march  did  not 
seem  to  be  for  peace,  but  rather  for  the 
glory  of  who  was  to  receive  the  credit  for 
defeating  the  United  States. 

President  Nixon  has  to  date  done 
everything  the  Reds  have  asked,  but  his 
appeasement  infuriates  them.  Nixon  has 
committed  our  coimtry  to  surrender,  but 
the  Reds  in  Southeast  Asia  remain  on  the 
offensive  as  if  to  prevent  U.S.  withdrawal. 
Nixon  has  appeased  so  far  to  talk  peace 
in  Paris  that  even  his  confidants  question 
his  loyalty,  but  the  Reds  would  not  per- 
mit a  dialog.  The  administration  talks  of 
a  planned  retreat  but  the  Commies  do 
not  want  that  either.  Their  objective  calls 
for  a  complete  rout  and  run  affair.  The 
Reds  do  not  want  Nixon  to  get  the  credit 
for  a  U.S.  surrender.  They  must  have  the 
international  glory  of  bringing  the 
United  States  to  its  knees  to  use  as  prop- 
siganda  for  intimidation  elsewhere 
about  the  world  in  their  imperialistic 
expansionism. 

The  marchers  expressed  warped  ob- 
jectives: Start  a  domestic  war  to  end  a 
foreign  one.  Destroy  your  fellow  coun- 
trymen to  stop  the  killing  of  foreign  en- 
emies. 

It  was  frightening  to  see  a  militant, 
well-disciplined  foreign  army  maneu- 
vering as  a  show  of  force  within  our 
own  Nation.  Saturday's  march  opera- 
tion presented  gigantic  problems  in  lo- 
gistics, training,  discipline,  and  control. 
The  troops  were  well  trained  and  the 
leaders  highly  proficient.  The  timing  was 
precision.  The  leadership  and  marchers 
in  the  know  did  not  want  peace — their 
goal  was  a  U.S.  defeat. 

Not  since  Hitler's  Brown  Shirts  and 
SS  has  the  civilized  world  beheld  such 
a  mass  conglomeration  of  nondescript 
humanity,  allowing  itself  to  be  used  for 
intimidation  today — cannon  fodder  to- 
morrow. A  mob  of  humanity  represent- 
ing a  classless  army — uniformed  to  set 
them  off  from  normalcy  by  long  hair,  ex- 
treme clothes,  and  a  togetherness  of  ap- 
pearance. The  new  army  is  indoctri- 
nated to  lack  individuality — classless 
men  and  women  dressed  to  look  alike  in 
their  unkemptness,  barren  of  pride,  pa- 
triotism, and  any  dedication  except  to 
what  was  drilled  into  them  sis  the  only 
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objective  on  this  mission:  nonviolence 
and  end  the  war  with  a  Communist  Vic- 
tory. 

Anyone  led  to  believe  this  march  was 
a  volunteer  outpouring  of  Incensed  Amer- 
icans had  best  reconsider.  The  march 
was  mostly  a  coalition  of  various  leftist 
grroupe.  Any  militant  and  well-dlacl- 
pllned  mob  Is  always  an  Internal  threat 
to  peace.  The  march  and  day  passed 
mostly  peaceful;  but  on  orders  oriby 
erosion  of  discipline,  It  could  Just  as  eias- 
Uy  have  become  violent. 

Oesplte  the  many  live  news  coverages 
of  the  protest,  lacking  was  the 
usual  analytlcsd  observations  advising 
the  viewers  of  the  background  of  the 
march  organizers  and  leaders.  Many  te- 
porters  were  most  S3rmpathetlc.  Soine 
kxAed  like  the  march  participants  and 
helped  explain  the  activities.  One  inter- 
viewed marcher  was  asked  about  charges 
that  the  organizers  were  pro-Comrau- 
nist.  The  interviewed  marchers  profles- 
sionally  evaded  answers  with  the  best 
slide -off  methods,  denying  they  were 
Communists  but  labeling  themselves 
Progressive  Labor  or  Marxists.  Eveik  a 
TV  Interviewer  should  be  infonaed 
enough  to  know  that  the  Progresaive 
Labor  and  Marxists  are  Communists.  Vet 
there  was  no  further  explanation  to  the 
listening  public. 

Was  the  march  a  Communist  oper- 
ation? The  record  showed  it  was  con- 
trived by  the  Communists  in  Hanoi  4 
months  before  April  24.  Who  gained] by 
the  show  of  force?  [ 

The  Simday  Washington  Post  canlled 
a  front  page  photo  taken  at  the  aiitl- 
war  d«»onstration  showing  a  long- 
haired participant  sitting  atop  the 
Peace  Monument  of  America.  The  pro- 
testor W61S  waving  a  Vletcong  flag.  One 
need  not  wonder  what  would  have  hap- 
pened In  World  War  n  If  a  fifth  colunin- 
1st  calling  himself  a  peace  advocate  liad 
mounted  the  Peace  Statue  to  wav«  a 
Nazi  or  Japanese  flag.  The  swastika  or 
rising  sun  flags  are  felt  to  generate 
animosity  but  the  Vletcong  flag  la  a 
symbol  of  peace  and  brotherhood.  Who 
Is  fooling  whom?  The  parade  was  replete 
with  many  Vletcong,  Red  flags,  sind  bltck 
banners,  certainly  more  representative 
of  death  and  enslavement  than  peaice. 
A  large  portrait  of  Mao  Tse-tung  ^as 
carried  in  the  parade,  but  no  pictures  of 
American  patriots  were  displayed.     I 

At  least  one  American  flag  was  bxu'npsd. 
This  was  done  at  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  was  photographed  by  a  S^- 
day  Star  photographer.  Yet  there  ^as 
been  no  announcement  of  charges  { or 
prosecution.  Nor  any  reported  action 
taken  against  the  burners  of  the  monu- 
ment benches.  I 

The  Women's  Contingent  of  Vletniun 
Veterans  Against  War  passed  out  mim- 
eographed material  which  included  a 
poem  by  the  Russian,  Yevtoshenko: 

Flood  the  streets  and  country  rocMls  with 
the  tiump  of  a  terrible  army  marchlngt  in 
eohunaa  of  humanity  and  flowets. 

The  clenched  fist  salute — universally 
recognized   symbol   of   the   Communist 
movement — was  the  rule,  not  the  ex- 
ception throughout  the  crowd  of  piir 
tlclpants  and  marchers.  The  clenclied 
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fist,  a  symbol  of  brute  strength  and  pow- 
er, makes  a  sordid  peace  symbol. 

Many  of  these  youthful  participants 
represent  the  product  of  revolutionary 
training  In  Communist  and  Socialist 
schools  In  Cuba,  Russia,  North  Vietnam. 
North  Korea,  and  Red  China.  As  such, 
they  must  be  regarded  as  desperate 
agents — zombies,  so  confused  that  they 
can  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth  and 
still  not  appreciate  it.  These  are  foreign 
agents  whose  motto  is  that  Justice  for 
Americans  Is  found  at  the  muzzle  of  a 
rifle.  And  our  leaders  have  done  nothing 
to  prevent  such  free  travel  for  subversion. 

The  latest  attack  on  the  FBI  complains 
of  surveillance  on  a  14-year-old  boy  at- 
tending a  revolutionary  trsdnlng  school 
in  East  Germany.  One  of  the  Intercepted 
messages  Ls  said  to  have  contained  this 
quote: 

He  had  learned  a  great  deal  about  aoclallsm 
when  he  previously  attended  the  camp  and 
after  his  next  experience  at  the  camp,  he 
would  be  able  to  return  to  the  United  States 
with  Ideaa  and  to  inform  the  children  about 
the  camp. 

The  anti-FBI  ad  hoc  committee  at- 
tacks this  role  in  national  security  by 
sasring  it  Infringes  on  intellectual  free- 
dom. 

Where  are  President  Nixon  and  his  ai>- 
pointees  charged  with  the  security  of  our 
Nation?  Why  are  they  silent?  How  long 
do  they  think  the  American  people  are 
going  to  sit  back  and  permit  this  cancer 
to  grow  in  our  Nation's  bowels  before 
some  action  Is  initiated? 

The  Commies,  Reds,  pinks,  and  their 
fellow  travelers  may  want  to  live  under 
collectivism  and  communism;  but  they 
do  not  speak  for  the  rest  of  us.  Yet,  in 
America,  American  Ideas,  solutions,  and 
activities  come  last  in  priority,  if  at  all. 
It  would  have  been  imheard  of  for  any 
conservative  or  constitutional  coalition  of 
Americans  to  have  been  granted  the 
silence  of  approval  given  the  National 
Peace  Action  Coalition,  let  alone  the  fa- 
vorable press.  The  free,  unorganized 
Americans  who  put  faith  In  their  elected 
leaders  are  being  desensitized  to  sit  back 
and  accept  this  abuse  and  mockery. 
Why? 

The  saving  of  our  country  must  be 
our  first  order  of  business. 

I  include  several  related  news  clip- 
pings: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star, 
Apr.  25,  1971] 
ABOtrr  200,000  Maxcr  Against  War 
(By  Woody  West) 
A  mighty  tide  of  humanity,  estimated  offi- 
cially  at    300,000   people,    flUed    downtown 
Washington  from  the  Ellipse  to  the  Capitol 
yesterday   to   \irge  an  end   to  the   war   in 
Indochina. 

It  was  a  quiet,  almost  subdued  march  that 
flowed  down  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  gather  in  a  swelling  mass  before 
the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol. 
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They  heard  about  five  hours  of  speeches, 
folk  songs  and  rock  music  In  front  at  the 
Capitol,  a  new  rallying  point  for  an  anti- 
war demonstration.  Then  In  nUd-aftemoon 
they  began  drifting  oS  again,  back  to  buses 
Jammed  along  the  Mall  and  the  Tidal  Basin, 
but  also  toward  other  areas  of  the  city:  An 
encampment   In    West    Potomac   Park,   the 


South  Vietnamese  Embassy  and  roped-off  Da> 
pent  Circle. 

Last  night,  about  14,000  people  listened 
to  a  rock  concert  at  the  Sylvan  Theater,  while 
thousands  more  settled  down  with  blankets 
and  Bleeping  bags  In  West  Potomac  Park. 

About  11  p.m..  an  explosion  destroyed  a 
foot-long  section  of  curbing  at  6tb  Street  and 
Madison  Drive  on  the  Mall  opposite  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  Police  were  unable  imme- 
diately to  explain  the  explosion  which  caused 
no  injuries. 

The  marchers  were  led  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  by  an  American  flag  and,  Just  behind 
It,  a  large  red-and-blue  Viet  Cong  flag.  The 
weather  was  bright  and  gentle  and  matched 
the  marchers'  mood. 

District  police  put  the  crowd  at  200,000 
and  sponsors  said  It  was  "In  excess"  of  500,- 
000.  The  rally  came  after  a  week  of  anti-war 
activity  here  by  about  1,000  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. 

The  raUy  also  marked  the  beginning  of  two 
more  weeks  of  protest,  acme  by  more  mili- 
tant groups.  One,  the  May  Day  Collective, 
has  threatened  to  disrupt  the  normal  ftmc- 
tlcMilng  of  government  during  the  week  of 
May  2. 

Yesterday,  however.  It  was  a  massively 
peaceful  display  of  sentiment  agaln^rt  the 
decade-old  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

FEW    DISTtntaANCES 

Despite  warnings  by  VS.  Atty.  Gen.  John 
Mitchell  that  there  was  a  "substantial  possi- 
bility" of  violence  during  the  next  two  weeks 
of  activities,  there  was  little  trouble  yester- 
day. A  group  of  American  Nazis  scuflled  with 
some  marchers  on  the  way  to  the  Capitol. 
Eight  persons  were  arrested  and  charged  with 
disorderly  conduct.  Four  persons  were  ar- 
rested later  In  other  Incidents. 

As  the  marchers  passed  the  White  House, 
a  prime  target  of  their  protest  was  absent. 
President  Nixon  was  8i>endlng  the  weekend 
at  Camp  David  In  the  Catoctln  MountcUns  of 
Maryland. 

The  marching  contingents  represented  a 
diverse  collection — from  labor  union  bands  to 
a  group  from  Gay  Liberation.  There  even  was 
a  tiny  band  of  white-haired  men  who 
marched  under  a  blue  banner  proclaiming 
them  as  "Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brigade,"  one  of  the  American  volunteer 
units  that  fought  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 

TOTTTH    IN    "UNIFORM" 

The  marching  throng  was  predominantly 
young  and  wore  the  uniforms  of  the  young- 
fragments  of  military  garb,  denims,  and 
head-bands. 

The  familiar  paraphernalia  of  protest 
marchers  was  present.  There  were  dozens  of 
Viet  Cong  flags;  dozens  of  American  fiaigs, 
many  carried  upside  down  In  the  Inter- 
national distress  signal,  and  dozens  upon 
dozens  of  placards  and  banners  expressing 
contempt  for  the  war  and  demanding  Its 
Immediate  end. 

Although  the  marchers  were  overwhelm- 
ingly young,  there  were  also  many  older 
protesters.  Several  hundred  people  marched 
under  the  banner  of  "Federal  Employes 
Against  the  War."  They  were  older,  paunch- 
ier, less  flamboyantly  dressed. 

Along  the  route  of  march,  several  hundred 
marshals  supervised  the  marchers,  politely 
asking  them  to  remain  In  line  on  the  south 
side  of  the  avenue. 

Yesterday's  demonstration  was  sponsored 
by  two  primary  groups:  The  National  Peace 
Action  Coalition,  and  the  People's  Coalition 
for  Peace  and  Justice.  NPAC  will  drop  out 
from  sponsorship  of  the  next  two  weeks  of 
protest  activities,  but  the  People's  Coalition 
win  continue  to  participate. 

WILL    NOT   TOIXRATB    WAK 

Jerry  Gordon,  a  42-year-old  Cleveland 
lawyer  who  Is  a  leader  of  the  National  Peace 
Action  Coalition,  said,  "I  think  people  who 
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contended  the  anti-war  movement  Is  dead 
have  their  answer  today.  This  demonstrates 
thst  people  are  not  going  to  tolerate  this 
to«r  ftny  longer." 

By  7  P-m.,  D.C.  Health  Services  officials 
reported  that  330  demonstrators  had  been 
treated,  with  six  sent  to  hospitals  for  further 
examination.  The  cases  Included  aruch  usual 
march  maladies  as  sore  feet,  exhaustion, 
headaches,  dirt  under  contact  lenses  and  a 
few  drug  overdoses. 

A  doctor  at  the  EUlpee  medical  station  wa« 
worried  because  he  was  running  low  on 
medicine  to  counter  drug  reactions,  particu- 
larly m  'i*^  *'*  '"^  expected  need  later  at 
the  Sylvan  Theater  lock  concert  staged  by 
the  People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice. 
At  one  point  in  the  concert,  officials  In- 
tsniipted  the  program  to  announce  that 
"white  pills  with  pink  and  green  speckles" 
being  dlBtrlbuted  appareaitly  contained 
strychnine. 

A  spokesman  for  George  Washington  Unl- 
veiBlty  Hoepltal  said  eight  people  had  been 
brought  to  the  hoepltal  with  symptoms  of 
strychnine  poleonlng,  but  were  not  hoe- 
pltaltzed. 

Tb-t  hospital  official  said  Its  emergency 
medical  center  had  treated  84  demonstra- 
ton  for  various  ailments.  Including  a  large 
number  of  bad  drug  tripe. 

The  march  in  Washington  was  oounter- 
polnted  yeeterday  by  an  anti-war  march  In 
San  Francisco,  where  police  estimated  16<5,- 
OOO  paraded  through  the  downtown  streets. 
Several  members  of  Congress  were  among 
the  dozen  speakers  who  addressed  the  crowd 
In  front  of  the  Capitol.  The  speeches  began 
even  as  thousands  still  poured  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  and  other  late  arrivals 
clogged  sidewalks  east  of  Capitol  HUl. 

At  mld-afteraoon,  traffic  was  8tUl  heavy 
along  the  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway 
and  other  arteries  Into  Washington  from  the 
Eastern  Seaboard.  One  police  spokesman 
said  some  600  buses  had  been  counted  com- 
ing Into  the  dty,  as  well  as  eome  700  rallrocwl 
cars. 

Among  the  congressmen  who  talked  to  the 
pcxjtesters  was  Rep.  Herman  BadlUo,  D-N.Y. 
Bandlllo.  the  first  Puerto  Rlcan  elected  to 
Ctongrees,  said,  "Frtends,  you've  oome  to  the 
right  place,"  as  he  stood  In  front  of  the 
Oapltol,  "because  I  dont  have  much  hope 
that  President  Nixon  win  take  action." 

Also  In  the  sizable  cadre  of  speakers  were : 
Journalist  I.  F.  Stone;  Harold  Gibbons,  In- 
troduced as  a  Teamster  Union  official;  Rev. 
Joseph  Duffy,  head  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action;  Rep.  John  Oonyers,  D- 
Mlch.;  and  John  Kerry,  a  former  Navy  lieu- 
tenant Junior  grade  Who  was  a  leader  of  the 
veterans  group. 

Another  speaker,  David  Delllnger,  one  of 
the  Chicago  7  defendants,  drew  a  roaring 
onrstloti  when  he  said  that  If  Congrees  will 
not  deny  money  for  the  war,  then  people 
must,  "by  not  pajrlng  our  war  taxes,  by  not 
paying  our  teleprtione  taxes." 

At  the  Oapltol  grounds,  the  demonstrators 
remained  subdued.  Many  stretched  out 
under  trees  or  In  the  sun,  and  peaoe-button 
hawkers  circulated  thixmgh  the  crowd. 
Blocks  away,  a  few  young  peoiple  waded  In 
the  Reflecting  Pool. 

Nearly  every  sizable  tree  around  tbe 
periphery  of  the  West  Front  had  a  couple  of 
youngsters  perched  high  for  better  visibility. 
One  of  the  few  Injuries  reported  was  some- 
one failing  from  a  tree.  Otherwise,  acoordlng 
to  the  marchers'  medical  personnel,  about 
the  only  treatment  required  during  the  day 
was  for  "blisters  and  drunks." 

Attorney  General  Mitchell,  relieved  that 
the  rally  had  occurred  peacefully,  nonettoe- 
less  stuck  by  his  warning  there  was  sub- 
stantial likelihood  of  violence  In  the  next 
two  weeks  of  demonstrations  here. 

"Ttuen  Is  nothing  that  I  have  seen  today 
that  wo\Ud  change  that,"  Mitchell  told  a  few 


reporters  as  be  left  his  Justice  Department 
office  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  groups  ttoni  labor  imlons  were  tor 
more  conspicuous  than  In  past  cuitl-war 
marches. 

One  union  member,  Zoltan  Maaaanyl,  a 
member  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  here 
from  Cleveland,  said  It  was  the  first  time 
that  iinlon  had  sent  buses  here  for  an  anti- 
war protest. 

"The  people  are  feeling  the  war  In  tlie 
pocketbook  and  In  their  families  or  other 
people's  families  where  som.ebody  had  gotten 
killed"  in  Southeast  Asia,  he  said. 

Mooe  blacks  took  part  than  In  past 
marches,  although  their  numtoers  were  not 
large. 

TRIED    WOaU)    BAIXT 

One  of  the  major  non-^hlte  contingents 
In  the  demonstration  was  the  Third  World 
Task  Faroe,  which  rallied  at  Meridian  Hill 
Park — Malcolm  X  Park,  as  it  has  been  in- 
formaUy  renamed — before  Joining  the  mam 
body  of  marchers. 

"We  feel  that  the  Third  World  people  orga- 
nizing In  their  own  group  wtll  change  the 
whole  nature  of  the  antiwar  movement.  We 
have  more  people  here  than  ever  before  and 
this  Is  an  Indication  that  our  ranks  will  be 
even  larger  In  the  future,"  said  a  spokesman 
for  the  group  that  numbered  abou*  2,000. 

Even  as  the  rally  at  the  Capitol  was  oon- 
tmulng,  the  flow  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
continued  so  heavy  that  police  opened  Cbn- 
stltutlon  Avenue  to  the  m«ux;hers  to  channei 
off  some  of  the  stream,  and  they  entered  the 
Capitol  grounds  from  the  North. 

CLEANUP    PLEA 

When  the  last  speakers  finished  at  5:80 
p.m.,  the  crowd  moved  toward  the  Elllpee 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  agam  almost 
wall-to-wall  with  people.  Frequent  remind- 
ers come  from  march  leaders  over  loud- 
speakers: 

"It  won't  help  If  we  end  the  war  and 
choke  on  our  own  gart>age.  Please  dean  up 
after  yourselves." 

And  marshals,  who  won  pnUse  from  Dis- 
trict police,  were  distributing  plastic  begs  to 
marchers  and  urging  them  to  help  pick  up 
discarded  leaflets,  flyers,  placards,  and  the 
thousands  of  pieces  of  debris. 

[From  the  Sunday  Star,  Apr.  25, 1971  ] 
Paces  Glimpsed  in  the  Thbong 

(Note. — ^The  view  from  the  Capitol  at  the 
height  of  yesterday's  anti-war  march  showed 
a  great  throng  filling  the  historical  parade 
route  of  PennsylvEUila  Avenue.  The  throng 
seemed  to  be  a  united  force  calling  for  an 
end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

(But  a  closer  look  at  the  many  demonstra- 
tors turned  up  vignettes  of  a  more  personal 
natiire,  little  happenings  that  gave  the  day 
a  special  fiavor  for  those  who  observed 
them.) 

Allan  Jackson  was  In  the  line  of  march, 
carrying  a  banner  which  read,  "My  Son  Was 
Killed  In  Vietnam.  What  For?"  The  World 
War  n  veteran,  who  came  here  from  Bloom- 
field,  Conn.,  said,  "I'm  here  repreeentlng  my 
son  Barry,  who  was  killed  in  Vietnam  on 
March  18,  1969." 

The  60-year-old  father  said  his  20-year-old 
son  received  the  Bronze  Star  for  knocking 
out  two  machine  gun  nests  "and  he  was 
killed  doing  it."  He  said  he  had  received 
much  correspondence  from  his  son,  adding 
that  Barry  "was  always  against  the  war  .  .  . 
he  was  Just  tired  of  killing  people." 

When  Jackson's  sole  surviving  son  received 
his  draft  notice  shortly  after  Barry  was 
killed,  the  father  said  he  told  the  draft  board 
that  his  other  son  would  not  go  to  Vietnam, 
"even  if  you  have  to  put  me  In  Jail."  The 
son  was  deferred. 

Shortly  after  the  march  began,  a  small 
group  of  white-haired  men  In  suits  and  ties 


fell  Into  step  at  Eleventh  Street.  They  carried 
a  large,  blue  banner,  "Veterans  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Brigade."  This  was  one  of  the 
main  groups  of  American  volimteera  who 
went  to  Spain  in  the  late  1930s  to  Join  forces 
fighting  against  Franco. 

Later,  the  brigade  was  placed  on  the  U-B. 
Attorney  General's  list  of  subversive  organi- 
zations. Their  pftrtlcli>atlon  yesterday  drew 
loud  cheers  frosn  younger  demonstrators  who 
presumably  recognized  the  brigade  members' 
role  In  leftist  politics. 

Garden  l)eds  teeming  with  bright  tulips 
around  the  Capitol  were  among  the  first 
casualties  of  yesterday's  demonstration.  In 
some  bads,  half  or  more  aC  the  flowers  had 
been  plucked  by  the  demonstrators  and  were 
converted  to  personal  clothing  decorations. 

As  ex|>ected,  the  climbers  were  on  hand 
for  the  march.  A  young  man  In  blue  denim 
and  a  headband  clambered  atop  the  stone 
lap  of  the  brooding  statue  beneath  which  Is 
Inscribed  "The  Past  Is  Prologue."  He  drew 
cheers  as  he  gave  the  "V"  peace  sign  to  the 
massed  marchers  below.  But  his  stone  percii 
apparently  became  uncomfortable  after 
about  15  minutes  and  he  scrambled  down  to 
rejoin  the  march. 

A  seven-man  contingent  from  the  George 
Washington  chapter  of  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  stand- 
ing along  the  parade  route,  holding  up  a 
sign  which  read,  "Welcome  Hawks  of  Hanoi. 
Marchers  Smile,  Your  Nation's  Enemies  Ap- 
plaud." 

A  young  demonstrator  with  wildly  flow- 
ing brown  hair  and  huge  sideburns  looked 
at  the  cleancut,  neatly  dressed  young  men 
holding  the  sign  and  remarked  with  a  laugh, 
"they're  rather  bizarre  looking,  arent  they?" 

The  march  marahols  and  the  volunteer 
medics  with  the  Medical  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Rights  had  a  relatively  easy  time  of  It 
yesterday. 

Asked  If  She  had  treated  many  Injuriea,  a 
yoimg  medic  laughed,  "Only  bllstetB — and  a 
lot  of  drunks." 

Across  6th  Street  In  the  3-tlered  pool  in 
front  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  some- 
one dumped  soap  suds  into  the  fountain 
and  It  foamed  Into  a  huge  bubble  bath. 
Ou»ty  winds  wafted  the  bubbles  onto  the 
marchers. 

A  collective  from  New  York  posted  a  four- 
foot-high  picture  of  Ghandl  and  stood  in 
sUent  vlgll  In  the  soap  suds. 

police  roped  off  the  area  around  the  White 
House  and  barred  any  entrance  to  the  park 
at  Dupont  Circle.  Officials  In  the  command 
center  said  these  areas  have  a  history  of 
becoming  '•trouble  spots"  after  marches  and 
they  decided  to  prevent  the  poeslbUlty  of 
dealing  with  crowds  that  might  get  out  of 
hand  after  dark. 

More  coverage  than  in  the  past  was  given 
yeeterday  by  local  television  stations  whleh 
had  been  criticised  by  demonstrators  In  paat 
marcibea.  WTOP-TV  began  coverage  at  10 
ajn.,  with  B-mlnute  live  spots  before  re- 
suming regular  programming  at  11  ajn.  But 
by  10:08,  the  station's  news  vice  president, 
Jamee  Snyder,  gave  the  word  to  provide  eon- 
tlnuouB  live  coverage  up  to  3  p.m.,  when 
the  station  Joined  the  OBS  network's  ooost- 
to-ooast  one-hour  summary  of  the  anti-war 
events.  

WMAL-TV  and  WTTZ-TV  chose  to  give 
demonstration  news  during  their  regular 
evening  news  programs,  but  WMAL  did  sev- 
eral spot  reports  on  radio. 

WETA-TV  provided  continuous  live  cov- 
erage of  activities  both  In  Washlngtc«i  and 
San  Francisco,  and  WRC-TV  relied  on  spot 
live  reports  and  a  wrapup  program  foUowlng 
NBC's  coverage  of  a  major  league  baeeball 
game.  It  was  making  plans  for  possible  spe- 
cial reports  later  In  the  evening. 

Rock  singer  Country  Joe  McDonald,  with 
a  cheerleader's  enthusiasm,  stepped  to  the 
speaker's  platform  at  the  Capitol  and  asked 
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the  hugft  crowd  to  spell'  out  a  four  Mter 
obscenity.  When  the  thousands  repeatedly 
shouted  back  what  It  spelled,  WTOP-TVI  al- 
ready had  switched  to  a  network  news  pro- 
gram and  WETA-TV  was  televising  evJnts 
from  San  F^andsco.  1 

David  Seeley,  50,  a  second-grade  tea<^er 
from  Montclalr,  JfJ.,  made  the  m&rchf  to 
Capitol  Hill  on  crutches.  He  had  broken, his 
leg  In  an  accident  at  home.  The  exhausted 
teacher  said,  "111  be  over  this  in  a  couple 
of  weeks,  but  there  are  some  fellows  In  Viet- 
nam who  will  never  recover." 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  25,  1971] 

Vtcinnta  OF  a  Peaceful  Peack  RaixJ? 

At  the  Welters  School  of  Ballet  at  IQth 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  a  group 
of  sLx  small  girls  in  turquoise  leotards  fud 
pink  tights  practiced  their  dances  In  filont 
of  a  third-story  window.  Pasted  to  the  win- 
dow was  a  sign  that  read :  "Welters  £lchoo|  of 
Ballet  for  Peace."  Periodically,  the  girls  ;dld 
a  ballet  routine  in  which  they  flashed  jthe 
"V"  peace  sign  to  the  marchers  below,  ♦'ho 
cheered  them. 

Hundreds  of  demonstrators  accepted  face 
masks  bearing  a  likeness  of  Lt.  William  gal- 
ley, Jr.,  from  a  man  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  marched  off  down  the  avenue  beUnd 
Galley's  face.  | 

A  young  man  climbed  to  the  top  of  nhe 
statue  of  Gen.  Wlnfleld  Scott  Hancock.  atBth 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  and 
planted  a  Vletcong  flag  in  the  crook  of  jthe 
general's  arm,  three  stories  above  the  avenue. 
Later,  the  same  youth  climbed  up  the  statue 
again,  took  down  the  VC  flag,  and  installed 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  upside  down. 

A  few  demonstrators  also  attempted!  to 
turn  the  flag  at  the  National  Archives  actoes 
the  street  upside  down  (a  distress  slgn^). 
However,  when  they  had  the  flag  lowered  ^d 
were  turning  it  over,  a  guard  shooed  tl)em 
away  and  other  demonstrators  ran  It  up  Itbe 
staff  again. 

Spectators  looked  for  vantage  points  afxy- 
where  they  could  And  them.  Virtually  etery 
statue  along  PennsylvaiUa  Avenue  was  oc- 
cupied, rooftops  of  nongovernment  buildings 
and  trees  were  favorite  spots  and  the  sjiell 
of  a  new  federal  building  under  construction 
at  2d  Street  and  Indiana  Avenue  NW  had 
several  hundred  tenants.  ] 

As  the  Metropolitan  police  departnient 
movie  film  crew  approached  the  comef  of 
11th  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  liho- 
tographlng  demonstrators,  about  16  camfra- 
_  toting  marchers  ran  out,  surrounded  .the 
'  two-man  crew  and  snapped  pictures.  "S^me 
times,  we  have  to  push  through  them,"  faid 
cameraman  Sgt.  Cecil  Kirk. 

James  F.  Kuppers,  25,  of  Chapel  Hill,  If.C, 
began  following  the  film  crew  as  It  passed  j9th 
and  Pennsylvania.  Kuppers  contlnuoiisly 
blew  on  a  plastic  police-type  whistle,  trytng, 
said  Sgt.  Kirk,  to  ruin  the  motion  picture 
sound  track.  Said  Kuppers:  "I  Just  wan^  to 
hassle  them.  If  it's  nonviolent,  what  Ithe 
hen."  Police  did  not  fllm  him. 

Among  those  marching  were  a  young  qsAii 
In  his  20b  from  Philadelphia  who  sald^  he 
pedaled  down  on  bis  bicycle.  "It  took  I  me 
about  two  days,  moetSy  on  Route  22." 

He  wheeled  his  bike  down  Pennsylvania, 
made  it  to  the  edge  of  the  OapitoJ  grou|ide, 
turned  around  and  announced,  "I've  got  to 
go  back  to  Philadelphia." 

Johann  Lee,  21 -year -old  son  of  a  retired 
laundry  owner  who  immJ^rated  from  CUUia 
40  years  ago.  w-ae  reetlng  on  the  steps  ofkbe 
MetropoUtan  AME  Cliuroh  E«t  1518  M  3t. 
NW.  Inside  about  200  membems  of  the  A^lan 
Coalition,  composed  of  young  people  \Vlth 
Japanese  and  CUnese  origtas,  were  deap  In 
a  policy  dispute. 

"The  anUwar   movement  h%a  refusedi  to 


addrees  Itself  to  two  basic  issues  exceip>t  in  a 
superflcdal  wtiy — 'radBm  and  imperialism," 
Lee  said.  "7*hedr  major  call  has  been  'Bring 
the  boys  home."  This  war  has  seen  the  deg- 
radation of  an  entire  race  of  people  as 
'gooks  and  dinks."  " 

Lee,  a  college  student  In  New  York,  said  he 
was  part  of  a  "surging  movement"  of  young 
Orten/tal- Americans  who  are  developing  con- 
eclouaneee  of  their  Asian  ortglne.  "We're  fol- 
lowing the  same  trend  thait  black  people  have 
followed — trying  to  find  common  goals  to 
work  for." 

Sam  Shropshire,  a  senior  at  Shelton  Col- 
lege, Cape  May,  N.J.,  stood  resolutely  holding 
a  "Win  the  War"  poster  at  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  3d  Street  NW  at  about  2  p.m. 
There  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"Join  up,  you  chicken,  yooi  murderer," 
Bernard  Ooodman  of  New  York  dty  Shouted 
at  him.  "Join  up.  Join  up." 

Otbers  Joined  In  the  taunts. 

"Shhihh.  don't  say  anythdng,"  Shropshire 
whispered  to  the  girl  next  to  him.  She  was 
Debbde  Hakorson,  a  sophocnore  at  S>hel<tn<i. 
The  two  eald  they  were  members  of  an  or- 
ganization called  International  Christian 
Ytouith. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  25,  1971] 
Peace  Marcher:    "Winds  of  Change; 

This  Is  Ottb  Storm" 
(Note. — Protest  participants  and  observers 
were   interviewed  during   various  stages  of 
yesterday's  demonstration.  Following  are  ex- 
cerpts of  their  comments.) 

10   A,M,,  THS  ELLIPSE 

Tom  Murphy,  University  of  Maryland  law 
student,  holding  up  a  sign  with  the  legal  aid 
telephone  number,  wearing  a  fatigue  shirt 
with  a  25th  Division  patch. 

"I  nearly  died  there. 

"A  guy  died  there. 

"A  guy  Jumped  up  and  put  an  AK-47 
round  In  me  here  (p)oints  to  the  left  side  of 
his  cheet)  Just  as  I  killed  htm.  I  remember 
blood  ran  out  of  my  mouth. 

"This  Is  my  flrst  demonstration.  I  think 
lotB  of  people  have  been  waiting  for  some- 
thing like  this,  something  v^thout  any  vio- 
lent overtones." 

NOON,   14TH  AND  PKNN8TLVANIA 

Joseph  D.  Mullen.  48,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
who  works  for  Dupont  and  wore  a  straw  hat, 
while  his  high  school  student  daughter  Deb- 
bie carried  a  sign  reading  "Peace,  Please?": 

"There  are  symptoms  of  change,  I  think. 
The  only  other  march  I  ever  came  to  Waa(h- 
ington  for,  there  were  very  few  older  people 
here  Today,  I  think  every  sixth  person  Is  in 
his  40s  or  50b." 

1    P.M.,    IITH  AND  PENNSYLVANIA 

Blristln  HolleDbeck,  20,  a  Central  Michigan 
Unl-^erslty  student  from  Mt.  Pleaeant,  Mloh.: 

"I  don't  think  this  (demonstrating)  will 
work  again.  Well  never  get  this  many  again. 
This  groxxp  of  people  Just  isn't  as  frustrated 
as  some.  It's  Just  high  sdhool  and  college  kids 
having  a  good  time.  For  the  really  frustrated 
people,  this  Isn't  enough." 

1  :  15  P.M.,  9TH  AlfD  PKNNBTI.VANIA 

Metropolitan  P(dice  Officer  William  Brady 
Jr..  a  Ave- year  policeman : 

"I  think  It's  wonderfiil  that  all  theee  peo 
pie  can  get  together  and  protest  sometlilng 
that  they're  opipoeed  to.  People  come  up  to 
you.  they're  friendly,  you  can  see  that  all 
they  want  is  the  war  stopped.  They  don't 
want  to  give  the  police  a  hard  Ume,  and  I 
appreciate  that." 

2  P.M.,   7TH  AND  PKNNSTLVANIA 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Fletcher,  a  teacher  from  Larch- 

mont,  N.Y.,  at  her  first  peace  demonstration: 

"I  had  to  come  to  this  because  nothing  elae 


seemed  to  be  working.  My  son  is  20,  asd 

many  of  his  friends  have  been  there.  I  teach 
school,  and  my  pupils  have  gone  off.  They're 
seventh -graders  I'm  teaching,  and  the  war  Is 
close  to  them." 

a:30    P.M.,    CONSTITUTION    AND   JOHN 
MARSHALL 

Dan  Close,  30,  a  teacher  from  New  York 
City;  marshal  at  the  demonstration: 

"It's  all  going  well,  for  once.  The  yippies 
didn't  break  our  lines,  the  YAWP  (Youth 
Against  War  and  Fascism)  went  the  other 
way. 

"Why  am  I  against  the  war?  I  was  in  the 
Peace  Corps  In  Ethiopia,  way  up  in  the  hlUs. 
One  day  one  of  the  village  elders  came  In  and 
we  talked  politics.  He  said  'Eisenhower,'  and 
he  made  the  thumbs-up  sign.  "Churchill, 
Khrushchev,'  thumbs  up.  Then  he  said  'Sta- 
lin, Hitler,  Vietnam,  and  he  made  thumbs 
down.'  " 

3    P.M.   FRONT    OF   THE   CAPITOL 

Steve  Caplan,  24,  an  actor  from  Washing- 
ton, attending  bis  first  peace  demonstration: 
"I  see  things  in  religious  terms.  This  march 
is  an  expression  of  the  human  spirit,  to 
which  you  cannot  lie.  We  have  to  move  to  a 
more  spiritual  community,  completely  hon- 
est, completely  open.  And  the  war  is  an  at- 
tempt to  He  in  a  very  large,  public  way. 

And  as  the  wind  blew,  and  dark  clouds 
came  overhead:  "These  are  in  winds  of 
change;  this  is  our  storm." 

3:30    P.M.    ISTH    AND    M    NW 

Nelson  EUtsuse.  51,  of  Chicago,  a  Japanese- 
American  pharmacist:  "I  feel  that  this  Is  a 
very  racist  war."  President  Nixon's  Vietnanil- 
zation  policy  "is  a  policy  whereby  Asians  will 
kill  Asians,  as  if  there  were  something  less 
important  about  their  lives.  An  Asian  life  is 
as  dear  as  an  American  life." 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  ^r.  23,  1971] 

Women  in  the  March  Dedicated 

(By  Mary  Anne  Dolan) 

"I've  fought  so  many  wars  with  my  hus- 
band and  my  son.  But  we  women  fight  the 
sUent  battles  ...  of  never  knowing  why 
and  always  vrondering  when,  dear  Ood, 
they'll  come  home  alive." 

As  64-year-old  Mrs.  Thomas  Thatcher  of 
Long  Beach.  Calif.,  stood  on  the  grass  of 
Lafayette  Square  last  night,  she  watched  a 
group  of  Vietnam  veterans  silently  carrying 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  turned  upside  down 
m  the  international  distress  signal  before  the 
sleeping  eyes  of  the  White  House. 

She  had  gone  there  as  a  sightseer  to  see 
the  home  of  the  President  for  the  first  time. 
But  when  a  shaggy-haired  veteran  out  of  the 
line  of  more  than  1.500  protestors  asked  her 
to  "come  in,  sister,  join  us."  she  did  so  with 
very  little  hesitation. 

"I've  never  done  anything  like  this  before." 
Mrs.  Thatcher  said,  as  she  carried  a  candle 
and  walked  with  members  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Against  the  War,  "but  for  aU  the 
times  I've  wanted  to  .  .  ." 

Seasoned  by  the  two  World  Wars  she  knew 
as  a  daughter  and  a  wife  and  the  Korean 
War  she  quietly  accepted  with  her  son,  Mrs. 
Thatcher  voiced  concern  that  "we  women  say 
something  "  about  the  war  In  Indochina. 

WOMEN    OF    WAW 

Last  night  and  this  whole  week  the  women 
were  here,  showing  the  same  concern  as  Mrs. 
Thatcher,  many  of  them  hoping  to  give  a 
new,  strictly  female  thrust  to  the  spring 
offensive. 

They  are  women  at  the  WAW  encan^)- 
ment  on  the  Mall — veteran  servlcewomen  and 
volunteers  doing  the  cooking  and  staffing 
the  medical  tent;  the  wives  and  mothers  of 
dead  Vietnam  soldiers,  here  to  speak  out  and 
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orotest  the  war  by  turning  in  medals  awarded 
their  loved  ones  at  a  ceremony  today;  the 
Iflre  than  1,000  women  from  aU  over  the 
^try  who  are  expected  to  join  the  Wom- 
en's Contingent  of  tomorrow's  demonsUa- 


And  the  many  others,  like  Mrs.  Thatcher, 
who  will  join  in  readily  when  the  oppor- 
tunity arises,  even  if  it  is  only  to  donate  food 
or  shelter  for  visiting  demonstrators. 

Much  of  the  food  handed  out  at  the  WAW 
campground  this  week  was  solicited  from 
10^  supermarkets,  housewives  and  church 

^Dava  Ansell,  a  20-year-old  Gold  Star  wUe 
from  Laurel,  Md.,  who  helped  to  carry  the 
■Lai  m  last  night's  march,  was  five  months 
pr^nant  when  her  husband  was  killed  in 

"she 'said  he  enUsted  in  the  Army's  101st 
Airborne  at  18  and  that  her  2V4 -year-old  son. 
named  John  Arthur  AnseU  ni  for  his  father, 
wiU  have  tHe  medals  her  husband  won, 
"though  they  don't  mean  that  much." 

Mrs  Ansell  thought  the  candelight  proces- 
sion was  "beautiful."  because,  she  said,  "these 
guvs  .  they've  aU  been  there.  They're  not 
copping  out  like  the  coUege  kids." 

One  of  the  women  who  wiU  be  giving  up 
medals  today— seven  of  them— is  Gold  Star 
mother  Mrs.  Anna  Pine  of  Trenton.  N.J. 
Among  the  medals  wiU  be  the  Bronze  Star 
awarded  posthumously  to  her  son,  Pred  Pine, 
after  he  was  klUed  in  Vietnam  in  1968. 

SHE   HAD  TO  SEE 

According  to  one  of  the  New  Jersey  Vet- 
erans Against  the  War,  Mrs.  Pine  said  she  also 
wanted  to  come  to  Washington  to  see  if, 
among  the  more  than  1,000  veterans  gathered 
here,  she  might  find  "someone  who  Icnew  her 
son  in  Vietnam." 

At  the  spot  on  the  Mall  where  the  veterans 
have  maintained  an  orderly  camp  despite  a 
Supreme  Court  order  to  disperse,  talk  of 
former  comrades  and  war  experiences  has 
flourished. 

A  26-year-old  veteran  Navy  nurse,  Mary  Lou 
Keener,  reminisced  Wednesday  night  about 
her  reasons  for  enlisting: 

"Listening  to  the  stories  the  admlnUtra- 
tlon  was  putting  forth,  you  never  knew  who 
was  telling  the  truth  and  who  wasn't.  I  came 
to  the  point  where  I  just  couldn't  believe 
anything  I  heard  and  I  wanted  to  see  for 
myself." 

Originally  from  Michigan,  she  spent  three 
years  in  the  Navy,  part  of  that  time  on  the 
hospital  ship  Repose  In  Vietnam. 

Now,  Mary  Lou  says,  she  hopes  that  she  and 
other  veterans  will  have  the  "credibility"  "to 
change  the  level  of  consciousness  of  the  peo- 
ple In  this  covmtry. 

"And  maybe  It  will  lend  credibility  to  other 
parts  of  the  spring  offensive  if  the  people  on 
the  Hill  have  a  better  understanding." 

Red-haired  and  pretty,  even  in  her  fatigue 
jacket,  Mary  Lou  recently  quit  her  Job  on 
Capitol  Hill  where  she  worked  for  Rep.  Blank 
and  hopes  to  start  graduate  school  at  Geor- 
gia's Emory  University  In  September. 

But,  she  says,  "there's  no  way  I  can  go  for 
1175  a  month,"  so  she  is  even  more  interested 
In  ending  the  Indochina  involvement,  and  in 
easing  the  unemployment  rate. 

And  too,  "we've  got  to  do  something  to  re- 
habilitate the  people  who  come  back  with  a 
habit.  There  vre  so  many  of  them. 

"Most  of  all,  no  matter  what  happens  or 
doesn't  happen,  you  have  to  keep  on  trying. 
The  peace  movement  has  brought  us  to  the 
point  we're  at  today  and  If  you  just  keep  on 
truckln.'  as  the  boys  say,  maybe  something 
will  happen." 

Mary  Lou,  like  graying  Mrs.  Richard  Kerry 
o(  UasaachuMtts  wlu>  marched  last  night, 
thinks  that,  so  far,  the  activities  of  the 
WAW  have  been  In  Mrs.  Kerry's  words,  "ex- 
teemely  impressive." 

Mrs.  Kerry  la  the  mother  of  the  28-year-old 
coordinator  of  WAW,  John  Kerry. 


After  Kerry's  group  ends  ite  acUvltie*  offi- 
cially tonight,  organizers  for  tomorrow's 
inarch  will  stay  on  and  many  of  them  are 
womMi. 

FBOM    11    BTA'TSS 

The  United  Women's  Contingent,  which 
already  has  sponsored  noontime  rallies  down- 
town, is  expecting  repreeentativee  from  at 
least  11  states  and  the  District. 

According  to  oonUngent  coordinator.  Uax- 
cia  Sweetenham,  "we  hope  to  Unk  up  prob- 
lems of  abortion,  child  care  and  job  oppor- 
tunity to  our  demands  to  get  out  of  the  war 
and  end  the  draft. 

"We  hope  to  Involve  aU  women,  Including 
those  in  college  and  high  school,  those  who 
work  housewives,  women's  liberation  ac- 
tivlstB,  plus  Blacks,  Ohlcana.  Puerto  Rican, 
AflUn     American     and     Native     American 

women."  ^         ,  „ 

WhUe  the  WAW  march  was  taking  place 
last  night,  workers  for  the  Women's  contin- 
gent were  busay  arming  themselveB  with 
leaflets  and  reading  material  at  their  head- 
quarters at  George  Washington  Unlveraity. 
One  of  their  weapons  for  Satvirday  will  be 
a  mimeographed  poem  by  the  Russian  poet. 
Yevtushenko: 

"Flood  the  streets  and  country  roads 
With  the  tramp  of  a  terrible  army 
Marching  in  columns  of  humanity 
And  flowers  .  .  ." 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Saturday,  Apr.  24,  1971] 

Stolen  Data  Shows  FBI  Kept  Tabs  on 

Boy,  14 

(By  Jared  Stout) 

The  Army  intercepted  a  Pennsylvania  fa- 
ther's message  to  his  14-year-old  son  at  an 
East  German  youth  camp  and  gave  the  in- 
formation to  the  State  Department  and  the 
FBI   according  to  stolen  FBI  documents. 

The  use  of  Army  faculties  to  Intercept 
messages  that  are  then  relayed  to  the  State 
Department  and  the  FBI  has  been  suspected 
but  heretofore  undocumented. 

The  interception  by  an  undisclosed  means 

was  done  by  the  U.S.  A^yoPtf?*'?'"^^^ 
research  detachment  at  Frankfurt.  West 
Germany,  in  July  1970.  while  the  boy  was 
at  a  camp  in  Eberswalde,  near  Altenhop.  Bast 

Germany. 

FOUR  interceptions 

According  to  an  FBI  document  stamped 
"Secret— No  Foreign  Dissemination."  the 
message  told  the  boy  "of  the  physical  and 
emoUonal  well-being  of  'mom,'  who  pre- 
sumably is  the  subject's  mother."  It  was  one 
of  four  interceptions  by  the  Army  unit,  but 
there  was  no  indication  whether  the  mes- 
sage was  written  or  spoken. 

The  other  interceptions  involved  the  boy  s 
communlcattons  with  persons  who  had 
helped  him  get  Into  the  camp.  All  were  at- 
tributed to  source  "PH  T-L,  another  govern- 
ment agency  which  conducts  intelligence 
operations."  It  was  later  Identified  as  the 
Army  unit  in  Frankfurt. 

In  one  Intercept,  the  youth  was  reported 
by  the  FBI  to  have  said: 

"He  had  learned  a  great  deal  about  so- 
cialism when  he  previously  attended  Uie 
camp  and  after  his  next  experience  at  the 
camo,  he  would  be  able  to  return  to  the 
United  States  vrtth  Ideas  and  to  Inform  the 
children  about  the  camp." 

The  FBI  began  an  investigation  of  the  boy. 
apparently  not  knowing  his  age.  When  it  was 
learned  he  was  14.  the  inquiry  was  dropped 
in  favor  of  one  into  the  background  of  his 
father  who  had  traveled  In  West  Germany. 

FATHER  WAS  PROFESSOR 

A  "Mrs.  E.  Thompeon"  in  the  personnel 
records  section  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  listed  by  the  report  of  Special 
Agent  Charles  Sllverthom  as  a  source  of  data 


on  the  father,  who  was  employed  by  the 
university  as  a  professor. 

The  CltlEens  Commission  to  Investigate  the 
FBI.  which  made  the  documents  available 
yesterday,  said  they  brought  to  over  50  the 
number  of  documents  mailed  to  several 
newspapers  and  members  of  Congress.  They 
were  stolen  March  8  from  the  FBI's  Media, 
Pa.,  ofElce. 

Other  dlsoloaures  in  the  documents  in- 
cluded the  preeence  of  FBI  agents  in  Argen- 
tina, an  investlgaUon  of  a  Quaker  who 
asked  a  Czech  naUonal  to  visit  his  Pennsyl- 
vania home,  and  inquiries  into  persons  work- 
ing with  international  organlzaUons  such  as 
the  United  Nations. 

The  docvunents  also  showed  FBI  efforts  to 
recruit  as  informants  businessmen  traveUng 
abroad.  A  cautionary  note  was  Included  to 
get  FBI  headquarters  approval  before  ap- 
proaching those  in  the  news  media,  enter- 
tainment, or  state  and  local  government. 

INDUSTRIAL  QfUZRIXS 

The  recruitment  was  aimed  at  Individuals 
traveUng  to  or  through  Slno-Soviet  countries 
or  to  any  international  meeting  outrtde  the 
United  States.  It  also  caUed  on  industrial 
security  officers  at  defense  plants  to  supply 
the  names  of  those  intending  to  travel. 

Another  dociiment  called  for  investigation 
of  any  student,  professor  or  scientist  who 
visits  Buasla  for  more  than  a  month.  The 
purpose  Is  "to  Identify  them  and  determine 
whether  any  of  them  have  been  approached 
for  recruitment  by  Soviet  Intelligence  serv- 
ices." 

"Utmost  care  must  be  exercised,"  the  mem- 
orandum continued,  "to  prevent  any  em- 
barrassment to  the  bureau  and  possibly  jeop- 
ardize the  bureau's  program  in  countering 
Soviet  IntelUgence  services  recruitment  of 
students.  .      ,       __ 

"The  motives  of  the  bureau  in  investi- 
gating American  students,  professors  and 
scientists  must  not  be  construed  as  infringe- 
ments of  the  American  educational  system 
and  the  pursuit  of  Intellectual  freedom,"  the 
memorandum  said. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  25.  1971] 
Starting  Monday,  Protestors'  Aims  Turn 
TO  Disruption 
With   yesterday's   mass    march   and    rally 
over,  more  militant  elements  of  the  anti- 
war movement  are  now  preparing  for  almost 
two  weeks  of  gradually   Intensifying  street 
actions     here,     including     mass    clvU     dis- 

obedience.  ,._,.»,  ^ 

Beginning  Monday,  the  Peoples  OoaUtlon 
for  Peace  and  Justice  led  by  Chicago  Seven 
defendant  Rennle  Davis  and  others,  said 
thousands  of  protesters  will  surround  and  at- 
tempt to  enter  selected  government  buUd- 
ings;  "lobby"  and  "rap"  with  employees,  and 
urge  a  general  strike. 

The  program,  according  to  planners,  win 
reach  Its  climax  the  following  week  on  May  3 
and  4  when  thousands  of  "tribesmen"  from 
the  militant  Mayday  Movement,  a  constitu- 
ent of  the  coalition  wUl  attempt  to  block 
early  morning  commuter  traffic  at  21  loca- 
tions in  downtown  Washington  and  subur- 
ban Virginia. 

Simultaneously  on  May  3,  thousands  wiu 
march  across  14th  Street  Bridge  from  the 
Washlngrton  Monimient  to  the  Pentagon  In 
an  attempt  to  close  It  down  by  mass  sit-ins, 
coalition  leaders  said. 

A  similar  mass  march  against  the  Justice 
Department  will  be  staged  early  on  May  4, 
they  said.  Both  marches  will  be  deliberately 
held  during  the  morning  rush  period  to  dis- 
rupt traffic,  they  said.  If  police  stop  them, 
they  will  sit  down  in  the  streets,  they  added. 

The  planned  actions  signal  a  new  order  ot 
militancy  In  the  antiwar  movement  here. 
Never  tyefore  have  antiwar  leaders  urged 
mass  violations  of  the  law  and  disruption  of 
government  functions. 

OoaUtlon  leaders  say  such  actions  are  now 
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n»cessary  to  dramatize  the  Intensity  of  anil- 
war  feeling  and  are  an  Irreversible  outgrowih 
of  th«  oonTlotlon  among  manj  antiwar  sup 
porten  th»t  traditional,  CI«inocratlc  me 
oda  of  redreaalng  grievances — marciies,  pic 
etlng,  writing  your  oongreosman — no  Ion 
vork  in  this  na.tlon.  { 

As  (tlstlnct  from  j^esterday's  march  a^d 
rally,  which  drew  public  endorsements  frciu 
10  senators  and  20  repreeentatlves.  the  p«D- 
frtea  ooalltlon  has  no  known  congressloqai 
support.  i 

Several  endorsers  of  yesterday's  demonsftii- 
tlon  have  condemned  the  concept  of  civil  d»i- 
obedlence  or  expreaeed  reeervatlons  about  the 
coming  two  weeks'  actlvltlee.  i 

Peoples  coalition  members  have  been  p^- 
mltted  to  iise  a  portion  of  West  Pot<»n»c 
Park  ne&r  the  Tld&l  Bssln  as  a  tralnltg 
ground  and  assembly  area  for  their  demoh* 
stratlons.  1 

This  arrangement  has  pat  the  govemmeiit 
In  the  novel  position  of  providing  public 
groimd  for  the  launching  of  large  scale  low 
breaking.  I 

The  coalition  had  orlglnaXly  asked  for  Rotk 
Creek  Park,  promising  that  up  to  7S.00O  pro- 
testers were  coming  up  and  needed  campl^ 
space.  The  Interior  Department  turned  tbe 
coalition  down,  and  Rennle  Davis  warned 
that  t)rote8t«rs  would  come  anyway 

Late  last  week,  the  Justice  Departmetkt 
reached  an  agreement  with  coalition  leaders 
permitting  protesters  to  use  West  PotomlbC 
Park  as  a  staging  and  training  area,  btit 
the  government  insisted  that  no  "campln*" 
or  overnight  sleeping  could  be  allowed  In 
violation   of   park   regulations. 

Davis  has  said  that  efforts  are  being  ma<le 
to  house  protesters  In  local  churches  ai^d 
universities  and  that  only  a  minimum  nuOi- 
ber  of  people  will  stay  at  the  park  ovemlgat. 
"Well  provide  entertainment  to  keep  thetn 
awake,"  he  said.  [ 

This  schedule  of  coalition  actions  has  bein 
announced:  | 

Monday.  April  M:  Peoples  Lobby  at  Oo^- 
gress.  Protesters  will  enter  the  Capitol  a^d 
congressional  office  buildings  to  talk  with 
congressmen,  office  workers  and  Janltofs. 
Protesters  will  circulate  a  "Peoples  Pea^e 
Treaty"  to  end  the  war  and  sit-in  at  coji- 
gressional  offices  until  seen  by  indlvldufil 
congressmen.  (The  Peoples  Lobby  Is  orga- 
nized by  the  National  Action  Group  (NAO^, 
a  constituent  of  the  coalition  consisting  ttf 
paclOst  and  peace  groups  such  as  the  War 
Reaisters  League,  Fellowship  of  ReconclUa^ 
tlon  and  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee.) 

Tuesday,  April  27:  Peoples  Lobby  at  Se- 
lective Service  headqioarters.  1734  F  St.  If^. 
with  the  promise  of  sit-ins  if  officials  refu^ 
to  meet  or  speak  with  protesters.  \ 

Wednesday.  April  28:  Peoples  Lobby  at  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  headquarters,  11 11 
Constitution  Ave.  NW.  i 

Thursday,  April  39:  Peoples  Lobby  at  tHe 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, 330  Independence  Ave.  SW. 

Friday,  April  80:  Peoples  Lobby  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  10th  Street  and  Oonstlti- 
tlon  Avenue  NW. 

Saturday,  May  1.  Youth  Festival  In  We»t 
Potomac  Park 

Sunday,  May  2:  Soul  Rally  In  West  Po- 
tomac Park,  stressing  minority  rights. 

Monday,  May  3:  Traffic  blocking  at  Si 
downtown  and  suburban  Virginia  locations 
during  the  morning  rush  hour  by  thousand* 
of  demonstrators.  Target*  Include  bridges 
across  the  Potomac  River,  access  roads  to  tlis 
Pentagon  and  major  Intown  traffic  clrcl^ 
and  squares.  Mayday  Movement,  the  coali- 
tion group  organizing  the  traffic  tle-uc, 
stresses  that  the  purpose  Is  to  h«lt  the  funf- 
tlonlng  of  goTcmment  only,  not  to  disrupt 
the  rest  of  the  city,  especially  tbe  bla^k 
community. 


Tuesday,  May  4:  Traffic  blocking  at  the 
same  locations. 

Wednesday,  May  6:  Peoples  coalition  na- 
tionwide "moratorium  on  business  as  usual." 
In  Washington,  this  means  a  large-scale 
"vigil"  at  the  Capitol. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence wa£  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  April  26,  27,  and 
28.  on  account  of  official  business. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  145.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Catherine  Mllner;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Rlke; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3.  341.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Arllne 
Loader  and  Maiirlce  Loader;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  513.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Badalamentl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  56«.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Orazla 
laccarlno:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  629.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Chen-Pal 
Mlao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  645.  An  act  to  provide  relief  In  patent 
and  trademark  cases  affected  by  the  emer- 
gency situation  in  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
which  began  on  March  18,  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  672.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlcholaos 
Demitrioe  Apoetolakls;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1253.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  title 
35.  United  States  Code.  "Patents,"  to  au- 
thorize domestic  and  international  studies 
and  programs  relating  to  patents  and  trade- 
marks; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1254.  An  act  to  amend  title  36.  United 
Stjites  Code.  "Patents,"  and  for  otiits  pvx- 
posee;   to  the  Cooamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ROBERT 
J.  CORBETT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor)  . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  it  is  with  profound 
sadness  in  my  heart  that  I  announce  to 
the  Members  the  passing  of  Robert  J. 
CoRBEiT,  who  represented  the  18th  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania. 

Bob  Corbett  was  the  dean  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  and  has  served 
his  constituents  faithfully  and  well  since 
1938  when  he  was  nrst  elected  to  the  76th 
Congress.  His  passing  leaves  a  void  In  the 
hearts  and  the  ranks  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  and  the  people  of  Allegheny 
County  whom  he  represented. 

He  was  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Post  OfDce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
and  was  recognized  not  only  in  Pennsyl- 
vania but  also  throughout  the  coimtry  as 
an  authority  on  postal  matters  and  on 
civil  service  affairs. 

It  is  rather  unustial  that  his  brother 
died  just  a  little  over  a  week  ago.  It  was 
at  the  service  being  conducted  for  his 
brother  that  he  became  111,  was  taken  to 


the  hospital  and  went  into  a  coma,  from 
which  he  never  recovered. 

I  remember  our  colleague  most  vividly, 
not  as  the  senior  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation,  nor  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  but  as  the  man  who 
took  me  aside  after  I  was  sworn  in  as  a 
new  Member  of  Congress  in  1949,  and 
counseled  me  on  the  ways  of  the  House, 
the  ways  of  being  a  Congressman,  and 
the  ways  of  best  serving  one's  constit- 
uency. I  have  followed  his  advice  to  this 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Corbett  has  gone  to 
his  reward;  the  Nation,  Pennsylvania,  his 
district,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Republican  Party — this  is  the 
order  he  viewed  his  responsibilities — have 
lost  an  uncommon  man.  He  was  in  large 
sense  exactly  what  his  campaign  post- 
ers read: 

He  Is  a  good  Congressman. 

From  his  entrance  into  politics  sis  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Young  Repub- 
licans in  Allegheny  County  and  through 
his  rise  to  leadenshlp  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Republican 
Party,  Bob  Corbett  never  forgot  his  pri- 
mary duty  to  represent  his  constituents. 
He  served  them,  not  as  a  Republican,  but 
as  their  Representative. 

There  are  not  many  who  remember 
that  Congressman  Corbett  was  the  first 
of  our  colleagues  to  use  a  public  opinion 
poll  in  a  congressional  district.  At  the 
time,  in  1938,  he  was  roundly  accused 
of  playing  a  political  trick  but  he  knew 
different.  Many  scoffed  at  the  iimova- 
tion — not  Bob  Corbett.  He  listened  to 
those  results  and  was  influenced,  but,  and 
this  is  the  critical  difference  between  the 
led  and  the  leader,  Bob  Corbett  was 
also  guided  by  the  sage  coiuisel  of 
Edmimd  Burke  who  taught  us: 

Tour  representative  owes  you,  not  his 
Industry  only,  but  his  Judgment:  and  he 
betrays  Instead  of  serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices 
It  to  your  opinion. 

One  more  indicator  of  Bobs  guiding 
philosophy  can  be  found  in  an  article 
he  wrote  entitled.  "What  I  Believe  About 
Jesus  Christ."  In  that  beautiful  essay, 
he  said. 

For  the  Christian  as  a  guide  to  his  religlovis 
and  social  behavior  nothing  can  be  more 
significant  than  Christ's  own  words,  "I  am 
the  way".  It  \a  the  sign  post  pointing  to  ft 
constantly  improving  life  on  earth  and  the 
hope  for  eternal  satisfactions.  For  the  non- 
Christian  we  can  only  preach  and  jway  to  the 
end  that  they  will  eventually  at  least  agree 
that  as  a  proper  guide  for  hiiman  behavior 
that  His  is  "the  way." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Bob  Corbett 
would  like  to  be  remembered  as  a  fair 
man  who  tried  to  do  his  very  best;  a  man 
of  keen  wit  and  InteUlgence  who  enjoyed 
helping  anyone  who  needed  help.  Bob 
Corbett  was  also  a  man  who  was  a 
stanch  advocate  of  the  virtues  of  being 
brief.  So  I  shaU  be  also. 

I  have  lost  a  warm,  considerate  friend. 
One  that  will  not  be  replaced. 

On  behalf  of  the  Speaker  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Members  of  the  House,  I  extend 
our  profound  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
Ruthe.  smd  daughter.  Mrs.  Donald  F. 
Dunbar,  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Doris  Thomp- 
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son,  and  to  his  grandchildren,  Robert 
James  and  Laurie  Craig. 

I  wish  to  inform  the  Members  that 
Mr  Corbett's  body  will  lie  In  state  at 
the  McDonald  Linn  Funeral  Home  at 
Lincoln  Avenue,  BeUevue.  Pittsburgh, 
this  afternoon  from  2  to  4  p.m.  and  from 
7  to  9  o'clock  this  evening.  Services  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday  evening  in  the 
funeral  home.  Private  interment  will  fol- 
low on  Wednesday.  Transportation  will 
be  provided  for  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  wish  to  attend  the  services  in  Pitts- 
burgh, leaving  the  House  steps  at  5:15 
pm.  "Tuesday.  Those  who  desire  to  go 
should  see  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

In  Ueu  of  flowers,  the  family  has  asked 
that  contributions  be  made  to  the  Sub- 
urban General  Hospital.  Pittsburgh. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  now  to  my 
colleague,    the    distinguished    majority 

leader.  ,  ,  . 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  was  shocked,  as  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  were,  to  hear  on  the  radio 
last  evening  of  the  sudden  death  of  our 
colleague.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  he  had 
borne  illness  for  many  years,  diabetes 
and  other  illnesses,  none  of  which  he 
complained  about.  He  did  his  work  weU 
and  faithfully,  and  I  was  not  prepared  to 
learn  of  his  sudden  passing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Corbett  and  I  came 
to  the  Congress  at  about  the  same  time. 
I  knew  him  well.  I  shared  the  universal 
affection  that  Members  of  this  body  had 
for  him.  He  was  a  Member's  Member  In 
that  he  was  always  considerate  of  the 
other  Members  of  this  body  regardless 
of  what  side  of  the  aisle  they  sat  on.  He 
was  faithful  in  his  committee  work  and 
devoted  to  helping  people  who  work  for 
the  Government  and  others  who  come  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  I  shall  miss  him,  and  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  miss  him.  He 
leaves  a  monument  of  dedicated  service 
to  his  district,  his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan.  (Mr.  Gerald 
Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  shocked  to  receive  a  telephone  call 
Sunday  morning,  informing  me  of  Bob 
Corbett's  passing.  We  had  all  known  he 
was  not  in  the  best  of  health,  but 
Bob  was  not  a  compdainer.  He  carried  on 
in  his  duties  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  despite  a  per- 
sistent physical  disability.  In  the  years 
that  I  served  in  the  House  with  Bob  Cor- 
bett, I  was  always  impressed  by  his  great 
imderstanding  of  the  problems  of  Gov- 
ernment employees.  He  was  especially 
sympathetic  to  the  requests  of  those  who 
worked  for  the  Post  Office  Etepartment. 
Bob  Corbett  served  for  many  years  on 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  gradually  reaching  the  pinnacle 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  He  performed 
his  duties  as  the  senior  Republican  on 
that  committee  in  a  most  exemplary  way. 
Bob  Corbett  broadened  his  responsibiU- 
ties  as  a  Member  of  the  House  several 


years  ago  when  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  His  service  there  was  construc- 
tive suid  helpful.  This  year  when  we  or- 
ganized the  Congress,  Bob  realized  his 
health  would  not  permit  his  continued 
service  on  two  major  committees.  As  a 
consequence,  he  left  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  so  he  could  devote  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in  the  House  have 
lost  a  fine  friend  with  the  death  of  our 
colleague.  Bob  Corbett,  but  the  Uttle 
people  of  America  and  the  handicapped 
have  lost  a  champion. 

In  eulogizing  Bob  Corbett.  we  can  talk 
about  the  fact  that  he  was  the  third- 
ranking  House  Repubhcan  in  terms  of 
seniority  and  the  fact  he  was  senior  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Post  Office  ana 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

But  what  Bob  would  most  like  to  be  re- 
membered for  is  what  he  did  for  the  lit- 
tle people  of  this  coimtry,  particularly 
the  blind. 

Bob  Corbett  sponsored  many  bills  over 
the  years  to  assist  the  blind  and  the 
handicapped. 

In  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
Bob  won  preferential  mail  treatment  for 
tapes  and  recordings  for  the  blind — han- 
dling of  them  at  minimal  cost.  He  also 
saw  to  it  that  special  library  materials  for 
the  blind  were  made  available  from  the 
Library  of  Congress.  And  in  1964  he  spon- 
sored white  cane  safety  legislation  which 
culminated  in  the  white  cane  fund-rais- 
ing efforts  engaged  in  annually  by  the  Ki- 
wanis  Clubs  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Bob  also  was  proud  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  served  his  constituents.  Not 
only  did  he  answer  every  piece  of  consti- 
tuent mail  that  came  to  his  office,  but  he 
also  sent  out  two  questlormalres  a  year 
and  kept  closely  in  touch  with  his  district. 
Bob  Corbett,  in  his  fact,  could  be  said 
to  have  developed  the  congressional 
questionnaire. 

When  Bob  Corbett  first  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1938,  opinion  polling  was  in 
its  infancy.  Bob  quickly  adopted  this 
technique,  with  the  theory  that  It  was 
more  important  what  his  constituents 
thought  than  what  he  thought. 

Bob  Corbett  was  not  only  devoted  to 
his  constituents  but  also  to  his  friends. 
He  gave  his  layolayt  completely  to  those 
he  liked  and  trusted. 

Bob's  congressional  service  was  inter- 
rupted, and  in  1944  he  managed  Con- 
gressman Jim  P'ulton's  campaign  for  the 
House.  Jim  at  that  time  was  out  on  World 
War  n  duty  aboard  a  destroyer  in  the 
Pacific.  Bob  ran  a  successful  campaign  on 
Jim's  behalf.  When  Jim  showed  up  in  the 
House  in  1945  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
he  was  wearing  his  Navy  uniform.  He  was 
told  he  could  not  take  the  oath  in  mili- 
tary uniform — so  Bob  Corbett  Uterally 
gave  Jim  Pm.TON  the  coat  off  his  btick 
and  the  oathtaking  proceeded. 

Bob  Corbett  was  in  his  15th  term  in 
the  House.  In  effect,  he  gave  his  life  to 
this  House.  His  congressional  service  was 
the  high  point  of  a  career  during  which 
he  was  a  high  school  teacher,  publisher 


and  editor  of  the  North  Pittsburgh 
Times,  and  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pa. 

We  shall  all  miss  Bob  Corbett, 
humanitarian  and  loyal  friend.  My  wife, 
Betty  and  I  extend  our  condolences  to 
his  wile,  Ruthe,  and  daughter,  Sally. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  learned 
yesterday  with  profound  shock  of  the 
death  of  my  longtime  friend  and  col- 
league, Robert  J.  Corbett.  I  join  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Saylor)  and  his  colleagues 
from  Pennsylvania  and  other  Members 
of  the  House,  in  the  tributes  being  paid 
to  his  life  and  service. 

I  have  known  personally  and  well  Bob 
Corbett  ever  since  I  became  a  Member  of 
the  House.  We  served  together  during  the 
early  years  of  my  membership  in  this 
body  on  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Bob  devoted  most  of 
his  congressional  service  to  that  great 
committee.  He  has  been  its  ranking  mem- 
ber for  many  years.  Much  of  the  land- 
mark postal  and  civil  service  legislation 
on  the  statute  books  has  been  enacted 
during  his  membership.  His  fingerprints 
are  on  every  postal  and  civil  service  law 
enacted  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Bob  Corbett  was  a  fine,  considerate, 
and  gentle  man.  He  was  a  devoted  friend, 
husband,  and  father. 

He  was  a  distinguished  legislator.  He 
was  constructive  and  progressive,  and  he 
approached  every  problem  with  careful 
consideration,  measured  by  the  national 
interest  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term. 
I  shall  miss  this  good  man,  this  pleas- 
ant, decent  colleague  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  so  many  times  during  my  serv- 
ice in  the  House.  We  have  discussed  many 
prdblems,  never  once  mi  the  basis  that 
he  was  a  Republican  and  I  a  Democrat. 
We  have  lost  a  strong  and  soMd  figure 
in  this  House.  The  great  Pittsburgh  area 
has  lost  a  man  who  knew  and  understood 
its  problems.  Our  country  has  lost  an 
able,  contributing,  and  distinguished 
public  servant. 

Mrs.  Albert  and  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Cor- 
bett and  their  daughter  and  the  host  of 
friends  and  loved  ones  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  I 
can  possibly  say  will  adequately  express 
the  loss  we  have  suffered  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Bob  Corbett.  We  have  lost  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  colleagues  and 
one  of  our  ablest  legislators.  His  contri- 
bution to  the  work  of  the  Congress  is 
beyond  measure. 

Bob  first  came  to  Congress  in  1939.  He 
was  out  of  Congress  for  4  years,  return- 
ing in  1944  and  serving  continuously 
since.  While  he  is  best  known  for  his 
work  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
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ice  Committee,  where  he  was  rankiAg 
minority  member,  he  played  a  vitally  im- 
portant part  in  connection  with  maiy 
legislative  issues  that  came  before  lis 
during  his  15  terms  in  the  House.  I 

Bob  Corbett  was  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine.  I  will  miss  him  greatly.  To  his  fam- 
ily I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  distii- 
guished  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  thofce 
kind  remarks  on  the  passing  of  our  col- 
league. , 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  our  dean  pf 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  Mr.  Mok- 

GAN. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  been  saddened  by  the  death  of  our 
colleague  Bob  Corbett  who  passed 
away  yesterday  at  age  of  66. 

Although  he  had  not  been  in  good 
health  in  recent  years,  he  had  continued 
to  serve  the  people  of  his  district  actively 
and  with  distinction  to  the  last.  1 

Bob  Corbett's  passing  will  be  felt  by 
us  all  but  particularly  by  the  thousanns 
of  civil  service  suad  post  office  persomjel 
who  benefited  from  the  wisdom  alid 
sympathetic  consideration  which  he  al- 
ways manifested  toward  them  during  Ijis 
long  service  as  a  member  of  the  Coju- 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
He  served  as  ranking  minority  memHer 
of  that  Committee  during  recent  years 
and  played  an  active  and  influential 
role  in  its  deliberations. 

Those  of  us  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  particularly  conscious  of  the 
loss  we  have  sustained.  He  was  dean  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation.  We  all  rec- 
ognized the  wisdom  which  he  had  nc- 
qiiired  during  his  28  years  of  service  In 
the  House  and  we  looked  to  him  for  guijd- 
ance.  ' 

Bob  Corbett  had  a  warm  and  frienoly 
personality.  He  liked  people.  He  liked  lils 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  and  we  ^- 
ways  foimd  him  to  be  a  good  compani(^. 
He  also  liked  and  took  a  deepseated  iji- 
terest  In  less  fortunate  people  and  vitas 
active  in  programs  to  Improve  their 
ditions. 

It  Is  hard  to  realize  that  he  Is  no  1( 
with  us.  All  of  us  will  miss  him  as|  a 
friend.  It  will  take  some  time  for 
House  to  make  the  readjustments  nec^- 
sary  because  of  his  passing. 

I  especially  want  to  extend  by  sy<n- 
pathy  to  his  widow  and  his  children. 
They  can  be  comforted  by  the  kiw>*l- 
edge  that  he  rendered  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  his  country  during  his  long  and 
distinguished  career.  \ 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  jltld 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  WiLtrAMS>.  I 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  me 
death  of  the  Honorable  Robert  J.  Cor- 
bett yesterday  morning,  the  Nation  lost 
a  dedicated  public  servsmt,  the  people]  of 
the  18th  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania lost  an  outstanding  Represenia- 
tive,  and  all  of  us  lost  a  wonderful 
colleague.  ! 

I  was  bom  in  that  portion  of  Allegheny 
County  which  Bob  so  ably  represented,  as 
the  little  man's  Congressman.  I  know 
from  this  familiarity  with  the  area  stod 
with  Bob  that  he  deserved  that  title, 


just  as  he  deserved  the  loyalty  he  re- 
ceived from  his  constituency,  which  re- 
turned him  to  the  Congress  as  their  Rep- 
resentative for  28  years. 

As  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  congres- 
sional delegation  and  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  Bob  was  an  able,  tough,  and 
effective  leader.  His  well-known  concern 
for  the  little  man,  for  the  blind,  the  in- 
firm, and  others  deserving  special  atten- 
tion, most  clearly  demonstrated  him  as 
the  compassionate  human  being  he  was. 

I  will  miss  Bob,  as  I  know  we  all  will, 
and  I  take  this  moment  to  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Ruthe, 
and  to  his  daughter,  Sally. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  DuLSKi). 

Mr.  DDLSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  my  very  close  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Robert  J.  Corbett. 

Bob  Corbett  was  one  of  the  best  liked 
and  most  respected  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1959  and 
was  assigned  to  the  committee,  Bob  Cor- 
bett was  the  first  member  of  the  com- 
mittee I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet.  I  re- 
call how  he  graciously  welcomed  me  and 
arranged  to  introduce  me  to  the  then 
ranking  minority  member,  the  late  Ed- 
ward H.  Rees,  of  Kansas. 

In  the  following  Congress,  beginning  in 
1961,  Bob  became  the  ranking  member 
of  our  committee  and  I  know  of  no  mem- 
ber who  has  been  more  cooperative  and 
understanding  in  dealing  with  the  com- 
plex matters  which  come  before  our  com- 
mittee. 

He  had  an  tmderstanding  and  an  in- 
terest in  the  issues  dealing  with  the 
postal  services  and  Federal  employment. 

Over  the  years,  his  strong  concern  and 
the  area  where  he  felt  he  made  his  great- 
est contribution  was  in  developing  a 
sotmd  and  workable  retirement  system 
for  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Indeed,  not  only  was  he  interested  in 
their  retirement  provisions,  but  he  also 
was  deeply  concerned  with  all  the  rules 
and  regxilations  and  benefits  applying 
to  Government  workers. 

Bob  Corbett  had  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  since  he  returned  to  the 
Congress  in  1945,  first  being  named  to 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads  which  2  years  later  was  ab- 
sorbed Into  the  present  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  created  by  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

During  the  91st  Congress,  when  oiur 
committee  faced  up  to  its  most  compre- 
hensive piece  of  legislation — ^the  postal 
reform  measure — Bob  Corbett  played  a 
key  role  In  the  long  and  often  frustrat- 
ing effort  to  work  out  the  final  reorgani- 
zation bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  I  know  that 
I  speak  for  all  members  of  the  committee 
in  expressing  my  deepest  sorrow  at  the 
sudden  passing  of  oiu-  friend  and  col- 
league. His  lovely  wife,  Ruthe,  and  his 


daughter,  Sally,  have  lost  a  beloved  hus- 
band and  father.  We  have  lost  a  good 
friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  a 
statement  of  James  H.  Rademacher, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers  on  the  imf  ortunate  death 
of  Representative  Robert  J.  Corbett,  of 
Pennsylvania: 

Statemznt  or  James  H.  Basemacbxx 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity, 
granted  by  Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Comnuwee  on  Poet  OtBoe 
and  Civil  Service,  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
postal  statesman,  Hon.  Robert  J.  Corbett,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Bob  Corbett  served  on  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice Committee  longer  than  any  man  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  During  hU  28 
years  In  Oongreea,  he  never  once  cast  a  vote 
that  was  detrimental  to  the  best  Intereets  of 
those  wlio  work  In  the  Post  Office. 

Bob  Corbett  was  a  man  of  courage  and  de- 
termination. He  remained  staunchly  liberal 
when  the  administration  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  Postal  Bstabllshment  were  both  un- 
remittingly conservative.  Despite  many  physi- 
cal ailments,  sufficient  to  dlscourEige  a  lesser 
man,  he  stood  up  bravely  for  his  own  prin- 
ciples and  for  the  dignity  of  the  human 
family. 

Bob  Corbett  was  at  his  best  when,  from  our 
point  of  view,  the  legislative  picture  looked 
darkest.  He  was  forever  looking  for  aome 
kind  of  compromise,  some  kind  of  opening 
through  which  the  light  could  come  in  and 
dispel  the  gloom  of  darkness  which  was  sur- 
rounding vis. 

We,  the  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers,  will  nalss  him  tre- 
mendously and  we  shall  remember  him  al- 
ways. May  Ood  grant  him  eternal  rest,  and 
may  He  grant  to  his  widow,  Ruth,  and  his 
daughter,  Sally,  the  strength  to  bear  their 
burden  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross),  now  the  ranking  Member 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civtt 
Service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  regret  that  I  learned  early  yester- 
day morning  of  the  death  of  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Robert  J.  Corbett. 

While  I  knew  that  he  suffered  from  a 
chronic  ailment,  there  was  no  indication 
that  his  condition  had  become  acute,  and 
apparently  it  was  the  death  of  his  brother 
lEist  week,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  at- 
tached, that  brought  him  to  a  crisis  and 
a  shockingly  sudden  end. 

For  more  than  22  years  Bob  Corbett 
and  I  had  served  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  I  am  there- 
fore aware  of  the  many  contributions 
he  made  to  legislation  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  Government  employees  and  the 
operation  of  the  postal  service. 

His  long  experience  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  civil  service  and  postal  serv- 
ice will  be  missed  by  the  members  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

To  Mrs.  Corbett  and  their  daughter  I 
extend  sincere  condolences  in  their  griev- 
ous loss. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ^Mr.  Moorhead). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  In  expressing  pro- 
found shock  and  sorrow  at  the  death  of 
our  good  friend.  Bob  Corbett.  With  the 
death  of  Bob  Corbett,  the  Nation  has 
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lost  a  dedicated  public  servant.  Congress 
has  lost  an  effective  legislator  and  the 
18th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  lost  a  powerful  Representotive. 
The  postal  clerks  and  civU  servants  have 
lost  a  great  champion,  and  we  In  the 
House  have  lost  a  loyal  and  devoted 

friend.  _  ,     j.  ^_j  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Corbktt's  district 
and  mine  adjoin  and  we  shared  many 
of  the  same  problems.  When  I  came  to 
the  Congress  12  years  ago.  Bob  had 
already  served  16  years  in  Congress.  He 
gave  to  me  unstintingly  of  the  wisdom 
be  had  acquired  over  those  years.  There 
was  never  any  partisan  dispute  between 
us  and  we  remained  friends  throughout 
our  service. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  that  Pennsylvania 
has  lost  a  very  able  and  effective  Repre- 
sentative and  we.  In  the  Congress,  have 
lost  a  dear  friend. 

My  wife  and  I  join  In  expressing  our 
most  profound  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Johnson)  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  shocked  and  saddened 
when  I  received  the  news  of  the  death  of 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Robert 
Corbett. 

My  real  warm  association  with  Bob 
started  when  I  was  named  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  about  6  years  ago.  On  this  com- 
mittee I  was  able  to  observe  and  to  get 
to  know  this  man  who  had  a  profoimd 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  He  was  a  pillar  of 
strength  in  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  was  highly  respected  by  those  who 
had  something  to  do  with  the  postal  serv- 
ice. I  will  never  forget  his  kindness  to 
me,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
which  he  was  the  minority  chairman.  He 
always  was  sympathetic  to  my  requests 
as  a  member  of  the  committee.  He  gave 
me  valuable  advice  and  counsel.  Bob  was 
essentially  a  very  kind  and  considerate 
person,  and,  therefore,  had  a  host  of 
friends. 

We  certainly  will  miss  his  cheery 
"hello"  and  his  ready  smile.  We  have  lost 
a  great  public  servant. 

May  I  extend  to  his  wife  and  family 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

COUCHLIN  I  . 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  mourning  the  death  of 
Bob  Corbett,  a  distinguished  Pennsyl- 
vanian  who  served  the  United  States  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvttnla  for 
almost  28  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

As  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  Repub- 
lican delegation.  Bob  Corbett  exhibited 
the  qualities  of  leadership  and  empathy 
that  endeared  him  to  all  of  us.  I  know 
that  I  will  never  forget  the  kindness,  con- 
sideration, and  advice  he  offered  to  his 
junior  colleagues. 

During  his  lifetime.  Bob  Corbett  was 
a  teacher,  a  newspaper  publisher,  and  an 
activist  in  community  affairs.  The  many 
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accomplishments  of  his  career,  both 
within  and  without  the  U5.  Congress, 
could  not  have  been  attained  without  his 
genuine  involvement  with  people  as  in- 
dividuals, for  his  deep  concern  with  the 
course  our  American  society  pursued, 
and  without  his  immense  fimd  of  knowl- 
edge about  our  history  and  our  Govern- 
ment. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  wife, 
Ruthe;  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Sally  Dun- 
bar, and  his  two  grandchildren.  I  hope 
that  the  high  affection  and  esteem  in 
which  we  all  held  Bob  Corbett  will  af- 
ford comfort  to  them  in  their  time  of 
grief. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania   (Mr. 

ROONEY). 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  join  my  colleagues 
in  mourning  the  loss  of  a  beloved  Penn- 
sylvania Congressman,  Bob  Corbett. 
When  I  came  to  the  Congress  after  a 
special  election  in  1963,  I  remember  so 
well  Bob  coming  over  and  congratulating 
me  and  asking  if  he  could  be  of  any  help 
to  me.  He  was  a  great  Inspiration.  He  has 
been  most  helpful  to  me  ever  since  I  came 
to  Congress. 

I  know  a  little  something  about  Bob 
Corbett  off  the  fioor  of  the  Congress  be- 
cause he  represented  the  part  of  western 
Pennsylvania  that  encompasses  Sewick- 
ley,  where  Mrs.  Rooney's  parents  live. 
For  years.  Bob  was  a  knowledgeable, 
skilled,  and  forceful  Member  of  Congress. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Members  to  poll 
his  constituency  by  mail  on  the  issues  of 
the  day.  His  thoughtful  re^onse  to  the 
views  expressed  was  always  well  appreci- 
ated, and  I  know  personally  the  tremen- 
dous respect  which  the  people  in  his  dis- 
trict had  for  Bob. 

Bob  was  also  well  known  for  his  loyal 
service  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  of  which  he  was  ranking 
minority  member,  and  especially  for  his 
dedication  to  providing  wage  equality  for 
our  Federal  employees.  He  previously 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Bob  Corbett  was  an  outstanding  Con- 
gressman, a  dedicated  American,  and  a 
valued  friend.  Mrs.  Rooney  and  I  ex- 
tend to  Mrs.  Corbett  and  their  daugliter, 
Sally,  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  not  imtil  a  few  minutes 
ago,  when  I  was  preparing  to  come  to 
the  House  Chamber,  that  I  learned  of 
the  unfortunate  passing  of  our  late  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Bob  Corbett. 

Many  of  those  who  have  addressed  the 
House  this  morning  have  spoken  of  their 
association  with  him  over  the  years  as 
members  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  Even  though  I  never 
had  the  experience  or  the  opportunity 
of  serving  with  Bob  on  a  committee  of 
the  Congress,  I  had  ccane  to  regard  him 
with  great  affection  and  respect  during 
the  more  than  10  years  that  I  have  been 
here.  He  was  an  able  and  an  experienced 
legislator.  We  will  miss  him  sorely  in 
this  body,  and  I  certainly  want  to  take 


this  opportunity  not  only  to  express  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  loss  but  also  to 
offer  my  most  sincere  condolences  to  his 
widow  and  to  his  daughter. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrleld? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  sorrow  that  I  received 
the  word  that  my  colleague  and  friend, 
Congressman  Robert  Corbett,  had 
passed  away. 

I  remember  Bob  in  his  finest  moments 
when  he  was  with  us  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  He  was  the 
kind  of  man  who  stuck  to  his  principles 
of  fair  play  and  honesty  even  when  it 
would  have  been  easier  to  go  along  with 
the  party  or  some  special  consideration 
of  the  time.  Over  and  over  again  I  saw 
Bob  Corbett  vote  for  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  all  men,  for  better  pay  and 
benefit  for  the  Federal  worker,  and  for 
those  measures  which  mark  a  man  as 
good,  decent,  and  honest.  That  is  how  I 
remember  Bob  Corbett. 

To  the  Congressman's  widow  and 
daughter,  my  sincere  sympathy.  They 
can  be  assured  that  the  memory  and 
legislative  accomplishments  of  Bob  Cor- 
bett will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  He  was  truly  an  outstanding 
American. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  already  Im- 
pressive Jist  of  tributes  to  our  esteemed 
colleague,  Robert  J.  Cobbett,  who  passed 
away  unexpectedly  this  weekend. 

Representative  Corbktt,  the  dean  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  embodied 
all  of  the  qualities  and  talents  that  are 
essential  to  the  makeup  of  an  effective 
legislator.  His  example  kept  all  of  us 
aware  that  our  first  responsibility  is  to 
our  constituents. 

Representative  Coebbtt  continiially 
demonstrated  admirable  humanitarian 
traits,  particularly  in  his  zeal  to  see  that 
the  rights  of  the  "little  man"  were  pro- 
tected. He  was  especiaUj'  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  the  handicapped. 

As  one  of  the  first  Members  to  sys- 
tematically solicit  the  opinion  of  his 
constituents.  Representative  Corbbtt's 
votes  were  largely  determined  by  the  re- 
sults of  his  polls.  The  veteran  Pennsyl- 
vania legislator  felt  a  deep  objligation 
to  carry  out  the  mandates  expressed  by 
those  who  elected  him. 

Strong  in  every  aspect  of  legislation,  his 
tireless  work  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  upgraded  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Post  Office  and  led  to  in- 
creased salaries  and  improved  working 
conditions  for  Government  employees. 
Representative  Corbett  remained  true 
to  the  imderprivileged  by  Introducing 
and  cosponsoring  numerous  pieces  o(f 
legislation  designed  to  hejlp  the  black 
and  the  handicapped. 

Representative  Corbett's  interests  and 
accomplishments  were  not  limited  to 
congressional  affairs.  As  the  youngest 
sheriff  in  the  history  of  Allegheny  Coim- 
ty,  he  was  the  first  to  appoint  black  dep- 
uties. In  addition.  Representative  Cor- 
bett once  edited  and  published  the  North 
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Pittsburgh  Times  and  also  was  the  own- 
er of  Pittsburgh's  fli-st  professional  ba*- 
ketbail  team,  the  Raiders. 

It  is  obvious  that  Representative  Cot- 
BETT  was  a  most  dedicated  worker.  Sig- 
nificantly, he  was  most  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  those  who  needed  him  most.  His 
death  Is  a  great  loss  to  each  and  eve^y 
one  of  us.  .  ; 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speakar, 
I  want  to  take  this  means  of  Joining  i^y 
friends  from  Pennsylvania  and  others  In 
paying  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  t|ie 
memory  of  our  late  colleague  and  frlerid, 
Robert  J.  Corbett,  of  Pennsylvania.     | 

Certainly  we  were  all  shocked  and  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  passing  of  Bob 
Corbett  on  Sunday  in  Pittsburgh — wto 
served  with  great  distinction  and  dedicja- 
tion  for  28  years  in  the  House. 

Bob  Corbett  was  a  genial,  i)ersonable, 
able  legislator  and  devoted  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  He  had  a  great  compassion 
for  the  underprivileged  and  the  handl- 
capp>ed,  and  worked  to  assure  passage  of 
much  legislation  to  assist  the  unfortu- 
nate and  disadvantaged  people  of  oUr 
Nation.  i 

As  a  senior  and  awjtive  member  of  tpe 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
Bob  Corbett  made  great  and  slgniflcarit 
contributions  to  these  important  arejas 
of  our  Government. 

He  served  his  district.  State,  and  N!a- 
tion  well  and  ftiithfully,  and  will  be 
greatly  missed.  I  want  to  take  this  mea*is 
of  extending  to  Mrs.  Corbett  and  other 
members  of  his  family  this  expresslpn 
of  my  deepest  smd  most  sincere  sy^- 
pathy,  in  their  loss  and  bereavement. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  passing  on  Sun- 
day of  my  fellow  colleague.  Bob  Corbett 

For  some  10  years  I  served  in  this  body 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  fr^m 
Pennsylvania,  and  throughout  this  ejn- 
tlre  time  he  exhibited  a  true  dedication, 
not  only  for  those  citizens  of  his  l^h 
Congressional  District,  but  for  all  t^- 
manity.  ' 

A  continuing  testimony  of  this  ci 
cem  and  dedication  is  evidenced  in 
constant  efforts  to  help  the  blind,  the  In- 
flrm.  and  other  handicapped  citizens. 
His  outstanding  efforts  In  these  areas 
will  not  be  sowi  forgotten.  J 

I  shall  recall  with  fondness  and  ap- 
preciation the  privilege  that  was  mjne 
in  knowing  Bob  Corbett.  He  was  a  gdod 
Congressman  and  a  truly  fine  gentleman. 
His  presence  will  be  sorely  missed. 

My  wife,  June.  Joins  me  in  extendmg 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Corbptt 
and  their  daughter. 

Mr.  DERWTNSB3.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  <)ur 
beloved  colleague,  and  my  good  friend, 
the  Honorable  Robert  J.  Corbett.       ] 

As  the  ranking  Republican  memberi  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sei-v!ce 
Committee.  Bob  Corbett  played  a  major 
role  In  all  the  legislation  coming  before 
that  unit.  He  was  a  very  effective  and 
knowledgeable  legislator.  He  had  the 
ability  to  work  out  compromises  and!  to 
moderate  differences  of  o*>lnlon — traits 
which  were  consistent  with  his  quiet  fle- 
meanoT  and  gentle  nature. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  not  otily 
lose  the  service  of  a  respected  colleague 
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but  of  a  member  who  had  acquired  many, 
many  friends  through  his  long  years  in 
this  body.  Bob  Corbett  served  his  district 
well  and  was  a  most  effective  legislator, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  first  responsibility 
of  a  law  maker.  At  all  times  he  was  cog- 
nizant of  and  served  the  best  interests 
of  our  country. 

We  will  miss  him  as  a  colleague,  friend, 
and  as  an  indivlduaL  On  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Derwinski,  as  well  as  myself,  I  extend 
condolences  to  Mrs.  Corbett  and  the 
family. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress 
and  the  nation  are  poorer  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Robert  Corbett.  His  long  and 
dedicated  career  of  public  service  ended 
with  his  death  on  yesterday. 

I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  few 
who  have  served  in  the  Congress  devoted 
more  time  and  energy  to  help  their  fel- 
low mian.  Known  as  the  little  man's 
Congressman,  Bob  Corbett  could  always 
be  counted  on  for  wise  counsel  and  sound 
leadership  In  matters  concerning  those 
Americans  in  special  need.  He  stood  fast 
in  his  dedication  to  the  United  States, 
and  he  was  in  the  front  rank  when  it 
came  to  urging  a  strong  and  free  Amer- 
ica. 

To  say  that  he  will  be  missed  is  an 
understatement.  Bob  Corbett  cannot  be 
replaced  in  the  hearts  of  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  well  and  valued  him  as  a 
friend.  Our  sympathies  and  tjrayers  go 
out  to  his  family.  All  of  us  can  take  solace 
in  the  knowledge  that  in  Bob  Corbett, 
we  enjoyed  a  personal  relationship  with 
a  great  gentleman  who  was  always  just 
that — a  gentle  man.  This  helps  us  to 
understand  the  greater  loss  which  has 
been  suffered  by  his  family. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  personal  friends  have  suf- 
fered deep  loss  in  the  passing  of  our  long- 
time friend  and  colleague  Congressman 
Robert  J.  Corbett,  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
with  a  real  sense  of  personal  loss,  as  well 
as  loss  for  Congressman  Corbett's  fine 
family,  his  many  friends  in  the  18th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Allegheny  County,  as  well  as  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  our  whole 
country  that  I  make  these  remarks  in 
tribute  to  Bob  Corbett. 

Bob  Corbett  and  I  worked  together  as 
longtime  friends  starting  with  our  work 
in  the  Young  Republican  organization 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County. 
Each  of  us  in  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion, both  Republican  and  Democrat,  ex- 
tend to  Bob  Corbett's  family  and  his 
many  friends  our  sincere  sympathy  and 
condolence  at  this  time  of  sorrow  and 
imexpected  loss. 

I  would  like  to  report  to  the  House  that 
we  have  had  nothing  but  good  comments 
about  Congressman  Bob  Corbett.  His 
dedication  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, his  patriotism  and  his  love  of  coun- 
try, his  work  through  the  years  In  civic 
and  public  affairs  on  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels  have  won  him  a  place 
of  high  standing  in  our  Nation's  history 
where  he  will  be  long  remembered. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  statements 
that  has  been  made  about  Bob  Corbett 
Is  the  personal  statement  by  President 
Nixon  at  Camp  David  yesterday.  Sunday. 
April  25,  when  he  said: 


Congressman  Bob  Corbett  of  Pennsylvania 
Is  a  valuable  personal  friend  whom  I  have 
known  since  our  service  together  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  mcwe  than  20  years  ago. 
It  was  with  Justifiable  pride  that  Robert 
Corbett  of  Pennsylvania  called  himself  "the 
little  man's  Congressman." 

His  constant  concern  for  the  blind,  the 
Infirm  and  others  in  special  need  was  a 
tribute  to  his  hvunanlttu-lanlsm.  With  his 
death  the  Congress  has  lost  a  distinguished 
member  and  the  Nation  has  lost  a  dedicated 
servant. 

Our  two  Pittsburgh  leading  news- 
papers have  excellent  articles  on  the 
Ijassing  of  Bob  Corbett,  which  I  now  in- 
clude in  my  remarks : 

[From  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)    Press,  Apr.  26. 
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REPESSENTATIVr  CoaBETT  DIES — RITES 

Tomorrow 

U.S.  Representative  Robert  J.  Corbett,  the 
veteran  Republican  Congressman  from  Ben 
Avon  Heights  died  yesterday  In  Subiubon 
General  Hospital,  Bellevue.  Mr.  Corbett  en- 
tered the  hospital  Thursday  for  a  diabetic 
condition  and  his  personal  physician  at- 
tributed his  death  to  cerebral  thrombosis  on 
the  left  side  of  the  brain. 

Mr.  Oorbett.  who  lived  with  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Ruthe  M.  Corbett  at  15  Devon  Lane.  Ben 
Avon  Heights  represented  the  18th  Congres- 
sional District. 

Mr.  Oorbett  has  served  In  Congress  longer 
than  anyone  frMn  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
was  within  a  year  of  the  Pennsylvania  record 
set  last  century  by  Representative  William  D. 
Kelley  of  Philadelphia  1861-1890,  Mr.  Corbett 
had  served  continuously  since  the  convening 
of  the  79th  Congress  In  January  of  1946.  He 
had  served  previously  In  the  76th  Congress 
(1939-1941).  He  ranked  19th  In  seniority 
among  the  435  House  members  and  3rd 
among  Republicans.  He  was  the  Dean  of  the 
State's  House  Delegation,  as  well  as  the  sen- 
ior Republican  frcwn  Pennsylvania. 

Although  Mr.  Oorbett  never  sought  to  be 
a  dominant  figure  In  the  House  Republican 
organisation,  and  often  voted  Independently, 
he  rose  to  a  position  of  Importance  10  years 
ago.  At  that  time,  he  became  the  senior  GOP 
member  of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  a  position  which  assured 
him  of  becoming  its  Chairman  In  the  event 
his  party  took  control  of  the  House.  There 
Mr.  Cortwtt  helped  write  the  laws  which 
transformed  the  Post  Office  Department  Into 
the  quasi-Independent  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
and  set  the  pay  and  rules  for  the  millions  of 
Federal  employees  who  compose  Civil  Service. 
He  helped  bring  about  In  recent  years  a 
goal  he  had  long  sought — a  pay  schedule  for 
upper  bracket  clvU  servants  comparable  to 
private  Industry.  But  he  also  .  .  .  supported 
pay  Increases  for  lower  level  workers  to  keep 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living  and  Increases  In 
productivity.  Though  he  voted  for  pay  In- 
creases for  House  members,  he  also  was  quick 
to  Insist  that  members  of  their  staffs  be 
granted  proportionate  pay  raises. 

Mr.  Corbett  was  recognized  as  a  friend  of 
the  blind  and  was  honored  by  their  organi- 
zations. He  saw  to  It  that  In  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  some  years  ago  the  right  of  blind 
people  to  operate  vending  stand  In  Federal 
buildings  was  preserved.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  law  permitting  Federal  employees  who 
become  blind  to  continue  working  If  they 
can  provide  "sighted  readers"  to  help  them 
at  their  own  expense  or  at  the  oost  of  blind 
organizations. 

Mr.  Corl)etf8  office  has  a  good  reputation 
for  service  to  constituents,  and  his  long  time 
Administrative  Assistant  Harold  Eberle  Is  a 
leader  among  GOP  stafT  members  In  the 
Hoiise.  During  much  of  his  career  Mr.  Cor- 
bett had  one  of  the  most  liberal  voting 
records  among  Republican  Congressmen,  but 
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He  had  voted  somewhat  more  conservatively 
in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Corbett  was  graduated  from  AUegheny 
College  in  1927  and  received  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from  the  school  In 
1866  He  was  a  Wallace  Research  Fellow  in 
History  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  from 
1927  to  1929.  where  he  earned  a  Mastors 
neeree  Mr.  Cort>ett  taught  at  Coraopolls 
sSlor  High  School  from  1929  to  1938.  He 
nlBO  taught  at  Allegheny  College,  Pitt  and 
Pittsburgh  Academy.  Mr.  Corbett  was  an  in- 
itructtx-  of  political  science,  economics,  his- 
tory and  public  speaking.  He  was  the  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  "North  Pitts- 
burgh Times". 

Mr  CJorbett  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Al- 
le^eny  County  In  1941  and.  at  the  age  of 
88.  became  the  youngest  person  to  hold  that 

Mr.  Corbett  was  elected  again  In  the  1944 
Congressional  elections  and  remained  in  of- 
fice \mtU  his  death.  He  served  as  a  Congres- 
sional represenUtlve  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence in  Paris  in  1957.  1958  and  1959.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Bellevue  (Camber  of 
Commerce.  Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity.  Loyal 
Owler  of  Moose.  Elks.  Eagles,  Klwanls,  Lions, 
Phi  Alpha  Theta.  Delta  Sigma  Rho  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Suburban  General  Hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  Corbett  was  proud  of  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  flood  control  In  the  Pittsburgh 
area,  and  once  said,  "I  have  been  In  the  fore- 
front m  the  battle  for  flood  control  and  have 
done  much  to  get  the  Allegheny  River  dams 
which  have  helped  to  save  Pittsburgh  and 
other  towns  from  severe  flooding."  He  attri- 
buted his  long  tenure  In  Congress  to  "the 
fact  that  I  have  stayed  away  from  extreme 
views  by  following  a  moderate  co\u«e."  Mr. 
Corbett  supported  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son's and  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  Viet- 
nam War  policy.  "I  believe."  he  once  said, 
"I  have  no  choice  except  to  follow  decisions 
made  at  the  top  level  and  do  my  bit  to  help 
my  country  maintain  a  united  front  against 
those  who  spurn  our  objectives  and  Ideals." 

In  addition  to  his  widow,  survivors  are  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Sally  C.  Dunbar  of  Ben  Avon 
Heights,  a  sister,  Mrs.  Doris  Thompson  of 
Bellevue.  and  two  grandchildren. 

Friends  will  be  received  from  7  to  9  tonight 
and  2  to  4  p.m.  and  7  to  8  p.m.  tomorrow  at 
the  MacDonald-Llnn  Funeral  Home,  366  Lin- 
coln Avenue,  Bellevue.  Services  will  be  held 
at  8  p.m.  tomorrow  at  the  funeral  home. 
Biirlal  will  be  Wednesday  at  Union  Dale 
Cemetery,  North  Side. 

[Prom  the  Plttsbiugh  (Pa.)  Post  Gazette, 

Kpr\\  26,  1971] 

Congressman  Corbett  Dies  in  Hospital 

Here 

U3.  Representative  Robert  J.  Corbett  died 
early  yesterday,  at  the  age  of  65,  after  serv- 
ing almost  half  a  lifetime  as  Congressman 
for  northern  Allegheny  County's  18th  Dis- 
trict. Death  came  at  1:25  a.m.  in  the  Sub- 
urban General  Hospital,  Bellevue,  In  the  af- 
termath of  cerebral  thrombosis,  a  blood  clot 
lodged  In  the  brain  suffered  early  Thursday. 
Corbett  long  had  been  a  victim  of  diabetes, 
and  entered  the  hospital  Wednesday  night 
with  a  temperature. 

He  succumbed  just  8  days  after  an  elder 
brother,  William  (Ted)  Corbett  died  In  Vir- 
ginia. William  Corbett  had  been  a  Judge  of 
the  old  Allegheny  County  Court  and  In  the 
late  1960'B  was  Governor  of  Guam. 

Funeral  services  for  Representative  Oorbett 
will  be  held  tomorrow  at  8  pjn.  at  the  Mac- 
Donald-Unn  Funeral  Home.  366  Lincoln  Ave- 
nue. BeUevue  with  interment  to  follow  Wed- 
nesday morning  at  Union  Dale  CWnetery, 
North  Side. 


Friends  will  be  received  at  the  funeral 
home  today  and  tomorrow  from  2  to  4  and  7 
to  9  pjn.  The  Congressman  Is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Ruthe  M.  Corbett,  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sally  Corbett  Dunbar,  two  grandchU- 
dren  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  Doris  "niompson. 
He  lived  at  15  Devon  Lane,  Ben  Avon  Heights. 

■nie  Congressional  District  that  sent  Cor- 
bett to  Washington  for  29  years  is  a  sprawling 
juid  varied  one  that  takes  In  vlrtuaUy  all  of 
the  northern  half  of  Allegheny  County  and 
has  a  population  of  about  460,000.  It  encom- 
passes everything  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Al- 
legheny Rivers,  except  the  No«rth  Side  Busi- 
ness district,  and  crosses  the  Allegheny  to  In- 
clude the  Boroughs  of  Oakmont,  Verona, 
Penn  Hills,  Plum,  Monroevllle.  Pltcalrn.  For- 
est Hills.  Edgewood  and  WlUdnsburg  Bor- 
oughs and  Wllklns  Township. 

The  District  sent  Corbett  to  Cangress  foe 
the  first  time  In  the  elections  of  1938.  In  1941 
he  ran  for  sheriff.  He  served  until  1944,  when 
he  ran  for  Congress  the  2nd  time  and  was 
sent  back  to  Congress  by  his  District.  Prom 
that  time  on  he  was  reelected  every  2  years 
and  had  planned  to  Txax  again  next  year.  In 
his  later  campaigns  he  generally  had  an  easy 
time,  although  that  was  not  always  so,  and 
even  In  the  "easy"  year*  there  were  wide 
fluctuations  In  his  margins  of  victory. 

It  was  a  legislative  attitude  that  helped 
him  attain  more  Ume  in  Congress  than  any 
other  member  from  Western  Pennsylvania. 
The  tenure  made  him  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  and  membership  of  the  NATO 
Assembly  sjid  the  Republican  P<^lcy  Com- 
mittee. 

Congressman  Corbett  was  bom  in  Avalon 
In  1905  and  was  graduated  In  1927  from  Al- 
legheny College  where  he  recently  was  award- 
ed an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He 
received  his  Masters  Degree  from  Pitt  and 
did  graduate  study  at  Columbia  University. 
In  the  1930'8  Corbett  taught  at  Coraopolls 
High  School  and  coached  several  champion- 
ship debating  teams,  (a  capacity  he  did  not 
often  utilize  In  CJongress,  but  when  he  did 
he  was  good),  and  in  the  1940*6  he  was  the 
ovmer  of  the  first  professional  basketball 
team  in  the  city,  the  Pittsburgh  Raiders.  At 
one  time  he  vras  publisher  of  taje  "North 
Pittsburgh  Times".  He  was  reclplemt  of  the 
George  Washington  Carver  Award  and  the 
American  Legion  Distinguished  Service  Award 
and  the  8»th  Congress  Watchdog  of  the 
Treasury  Award. 

In  conclusion,  the  Pennsylvania  Delegation 
In  the  Congress,  where  Bob  Corbett  was  very 
popular  both  tunong  the  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, will  really  miss  Bob  Corbett  and 
sincerely  extend  our  feelings  of  loss  and 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  his  many  friends. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  Sun- 
day morning  death  took  Robert  J.  Cor- 
bett, and  in  that  taking  this  Nation  lost 
a  splendid  man,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can, a  dedicated  Member  of  Congress. 

For  those  of  us  who  came  to  know  him 
as  a  friend  as  I  did,  that  loss  is  a  deep 
and  very  personal  one. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  put  Into 
words  my  sense  of  loss  at  the  death  of 
Bob  Corbett.  When  I  first  came  to  the 
Congress,  when  I  was  faced  with  those 
instant  decisions  which  confront  every 
freshman  Congressman  in  the  same 
manner  they  confront  the  very  experi- 
enced Members  of  this  House,  I  learned 
early  to  discuss  the  Issues  with  Bob.  I 
learned  that  he  had  an  astonishing  grasp 
of  legislation,  a  profound  understanding 
of  the  issues  of  the  times,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  share  his  knowledge  with  those 
who  were  interested  In  seeking  It  out. 


Out  of  many  hotirs  of  discussioD  there 
grew  between  us  a  friendship  that  mu 
to  endure  with  growing  warmth  until  the 
day  he  passed  from  among  us. 

He  was  a  man  who  loved  the  people  of 
this  Nation  profoundly.  Through  his 
work  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  he  came  to  know  the  mail- 
men of  this  Nation — those  patient,  hard- 
working, often-abused,  seldom-i^Tpre- 
elated,  splendid  people  who  keep  the 
wheels  of  commerce  turning  in  this  Na- 
tion, who  keep  alive  a  million  threads  of 
friendship  across  this  Nation  «uid  across 
the  world.  He  came  to  understand  and 
to  love  these  people,  and  became  their 
champion  here  in  Congress.  They  knew 
this.  They  became  his  champions,  as  he 
had  become  theirs ;  they  became  a  legion 
of  campaigners  for  Corbxtt  who  stopped 
at  every  home  in  his  district  and  who 
spread  the  word  that  this  was  Indeed  a 
man. 

He  was  loved  and  re6p>ected  also  by 
his  colleagues  here  in  the  House.  He  was 
the  senior  member  of  his  ptirty  In  the 
Pennsylvania  delegaticxi.  When  we  met 
to  discuss  the  Issues  before  the  Ni^on 
which  might  have  a  notable  effect  upon 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
there  was  no  voice  raised  in  that  caucus 
more  respected  than  the  voice  of  Bob 
Corbett.  We  knew  he  had  more  than 
knowledge;  he  had  vdsdom  and  vision 
and  depth  that  we  valued  dearly;  and 
always  that  wisdom  was  framed  in  a  de- 
lightful wit  and  humor  that  would  move 
any  heart.  Even  in  pain,  he  could  make 
the  world  laugh. 

Now  he  has  gone  from  us.  Here,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  entire  Na- 
tloQ  has  sjonbolically  paused  from  its 
work  to  pay  tribute  to  this  splendid  man, 
and  that  is  a  flttliig  thing  to  do  fat  a 
man  who  served  this  Nation  so  w^.  I 
extend  my  condolences  to  his  beloved 
wife  Ruthe,  and  his  daughter  Eleanor 
Louise.  Their  loss  is  greater  than  the 
loss  any  others  among  us  have  sustained. 
I  would  tell  them,  in  their  grief,  that  he 
will  be  ronembered  here  in  this  House 
as  a  quiet,  patient  man  who  in  a  quiet, 
patient  way  helped  shape  the  destiny  of 
this  Nation.  It  was  of  such  men  as  Bob 
CotBKTT  that  John  Donne  wrote: 

Death,    be    not    proud,   though    some   have 

called  thee 
Mighty  and  dreadful,  for  thou  art  not  ao: 
For   those   whom   thou   tblnk's   thou   dost 

overthrow 
Die  not.  poor  Death,  nor  yet  canst  thou  kill 

me. 
From  rest  and  sleep,  which  tout  thy  pictures 

be. 
Much  pleasTire,  then  from  thee  much  Tatan 

mtist  flow. 
And  soonest  our  best  men  with  thee  do  go. 
Rest  of  their  bones  and  souls'  delivery. 
Thou  art  slave  to  fate,  chance,  kings,  and 

desperate  men, 
And   dost   with   poison,    war,   and   sickness 

dwell; 
And  poppy,  or  charms  can  make  us  sleep  as 

well. 
And  better  than  thy  stroke:  why  swell's  thou 

then? 
One  short  sleep  past,  we  wake  eternally, 
And  Death  shall  be  no  more:   Death,  thou 

Shalt  die! 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  learned 
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only  yesterday  of  the  passing  of  our  dM 
tinguished   coUeague.   Robirt  Corbest, 
the  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele^a- 

There  was  a  special  warmth  ^d 
sprightly  wit  in  Bob  Corbstt  which  tjus 
House  will  miss  deeply.  He  was  a  man 
who  unabashedly  loved  to  work  on  the 
imAlems  faced  by  the  Uttle  people  of  bis 
district  and  his  country.  His  special  re- 
gard for  the  man  and  women  who  w^rk 
in  the  posUl  service  is  well  known  to  i  all 
Members. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  Bob  C0r- 
BETT  knew  the  Government  was  not  an 
abstract  system  but  rather  an  interweav- 
ing of  hundreds  upon  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings  and  his  concern  toward  the 
human  beings  who  make  the  system  wt>rk 
was  the  source  of  energy  that  drove  ^im 
to  champion  their  cause.  I 

We  will  miss  his  wit,  his  warmth,  »nd 
his  down-to-earth  commonsense.  Trtere 
are  many  tributes  that  could  be  paid  to 
Bob  but  the  one  I  think  he  would  appre- 
ciate the  most  would  be  the  fact  that 
those  of  us  who  worked  with  him  kijow 
beyond  any  doubt  that  he  cared  a^out 
people  and  put  his  care  to  work  in  long 
years  of  service  and  the  people  he  lolved 
have  a  better  life  and  the  Nation!  he 
served  is  stronger  as  a  result.  | 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Penn- 
sylvania has  lost  a  distinguished  citizen, 
the  Nation  has  lost  a  dedicated  servant, 
and  the  Congress  has  lost  a  valued  Mem- 
ber Bob  CoRBETt's  death  came  with  !un- 
expected  suddenness,  and  the  loss  wiB  be 
felt  in  many  quarters,  but  particularly  m 
this  Chamber.  I 

President  Nixon  noted  that  Bob  twas 
proud  of  his  reputaUon  as  "the  Uttle 
man's  Congressman."  Thousands  of  Qov- 
emment  employees  can  attest  to  hia  in- 
terest in  their  problems  during  his  n^any 
years  of  service  on  the  Post  Office  fand 
Civil  Service  Committee.  Thousand^  of 
Americans  who  belong  to  minority 
groups  knew  of  his  personal  dedication  to 
bettering  racial  and  ethnic  affairs  in  our 
country  and  our  communities.  Handi- 
capped citizens  foimd  him  responsive  to 
and  knowledgeable  about  their  special 
needs  And  Bob's  constituents  were  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  belief  in  representation 
through  service. 

I  think  that  we  can  also  say  that  Bob 
CORBETT  was  a  Congressman's  Congress- 
man. He  was  dean  of  our  Pennsylvania 
Republican  delegation  in  Congressj  He 
was  the  Member  from  the  Mid-Atlantic 
region  on  the  GOP  policy  committe^  He 
was  chairman  of  Pennsylvania's  Rebub- 
lican  congressional  committee,  lii  all 
these  posts  he  worked  with  his  colleajgues 
and  won  their  respect.  j 

But.  the  one  thing  which  I  remember  as 
setting  Bob  Corbett  apart  from  most  of 
us  in  this  body  was  his  great  skill  in 
handling  legislation  on  the  House  floor. 
When  a  bill  was  under  his  management, 
it  was  In  the  very  best  of  hands.  He  knew 
not  only  the  job  of  legislating,  but  the  art 
of  legislating.  1 

Bob  win  be  missed  in  the  U.S.  ^ouse 
of  Representatives.  He  will  be  missed  by 
the  Nation.  We  each  share  in  the  bereave- 
ment of  his  family  at  this  hour,  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  ejtend 
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to  Mrs.  Corbett  and  other  members  of 
the  family  this  expression  of  my  deep 
and  sincere  sympathy.  My  wife  joins  me 
in  these  condolences. 

Mr  NIX  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  greatly 
saddened  to  learn  that  my  good  friend 
and  coUeague,  the  Honorable  Robert 
CORBETT,  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation, had  expired  over  the  weekend. 
I  worked  with  Congressman  Corbett 
for  over  9  years  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

His  experience  as  a  legislator,  whose 
career  dated  back  to  the  late  thirties, 
was  invaluable  to  our  committee  and  its 
members.  His  humor  and  good  will  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  good  feeling 
that  exist  between  members  of  both 
parties  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee. 

Congressman  Corbett's  life  spanned 
several  careers,  including  teaching, 
newspaper  publishing,  and  local  govern- 
ment. He  was  a  historian  by  training, 
a  just  man  by  temperament,  and  an 
outstanding  lawmaker.  His  good  sense 
was  part  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  every 
good  piece  of  legislation  coming  from  om- 
committee. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Congressman  s 
Corbett's  career,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  become  the  best  employer  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  pay  legisla- 
tion. Federal  employees  have  lost  one  of 
their  greatest  champions. 

During  the  span  of  his  career,  he 
fought  for  reasonable  first- class  mail 
rates.  ,  ^    ^. 

The  people  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  know  that  he 
never  failed  them  in  28  years. 

I  remember  and  I  know  that  Federal 
employees  will  remember  his  dedication 
to  the  principles  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  in  the  Federal  Government. 
He  was  <»ie  of  those  responsible  for  the 
preserving  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Postal  and  Federal  Employees  during 
the  postal  reorganization  battle. 

He  was  a  Congressman's  Congressman. 
He  worked  hard  and  he  worked  intelli- 
gently. 

He  was  a  great  family  man  and  I  want 
to  extend  my  condolences  to  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Ruthe  Corbett.  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Donald  Dunbar,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Doris 
Thompson,  and  to  his  grandchildren, 
Robert,  James,  and  Laurie  Craig. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  just  suf- 
fered a  great  loss;  so  has  the  Nation. 
Many  of  Bob  Corbett's  colleagues  were 
surprised  and  shocked  by  Bob's  sudden 
passing  over  the  weekend,  and  we  are 
stin  stunned  by  the  impact  of  our  loss. 
Those  of  us  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Republican  Delegation  vm- 
der  the  leadership  of  Robert  J.  Corbett 
were  constantly  impressed  by  his  rare 
leadership  qualities.  During  his  13  years 
as  dean  of  the  delegation,  his  excellent 
wit  served  him  and  all  of  us  well,  and  he 
was  always  ready  with  an  apt  and  ap- 
propriate reply  to  any  situation. 

Perhaps  his  fine  leadership  exhibited 
Itself  best  at  those  times  when  disagree- 
ments on  important  issues  appeared  to 
be  developing  during  delegation  meet- 
ings;   his  talent  for  smoothing  rulfled 


feathers  was  deeply  appreciated  by  his 
colleagues  in  promoting  harmony  within 
the  delegation. 

In  addition.  Bob  Corbett  was  a  great 
friend  of  the  working  man  and,  as  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Committee,  was  a  true  champion  of 
U.S.  Postal  employees. 

By  tradition,  he  was  many  times  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania." The  term  applied  with  unusu- 
al accuracy.  Colleague,  constituent,  citi- 
zen— all  were  impressed  by  the  high  de- 
gree of  sensitivity  which  guided  his 
activities. 

Some  of  us  are  aware  that,  for  the  past 
several  years.  Bob  Corbett  was  burdened 
by  poor  health  and  had  difficulty  in 
mobility.  We  all  know,  however,  that  his 
active,  dedicated  service  continued  and 
he  responded  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
despite  physical  limitations.  We  shall  all 
miss  our  genial  friend,  gentleman  Bob 
Corbett 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
mourning  the  loss  of  our  distinguished 
Member  from  Permsylvania,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  J.  Corbett.  His  record  of 
service  in  this  Chamber  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  public  service  throughout  his  life 
is  to  be  admired  and  remembered  by 
those  of  us  who  knew  of  his  achievements. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  Con- 
gressman Corbett  on  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  when 
I  first  became  a  Member  of  the  House 
Since  that  time  I  have  respected  Bob  for 
his  outstanding  contribution  as  ranking 
member  of  that  committee.  The  people 
of  the  18th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania  and  all  Americans  will  miss 
his  active  and  constructive  participation 
in  the  legislative  process. 

I  join  hi  extending  my  personal 
sympathies  to  the  family  and  friends  of 
the  Honorable  Robert  J.  Corbett. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is 
my  privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  great  American,  Con- 
gressman Robert  Corbett. 

As  a  freshman,  I  did  not  have  the 
honor  of  knowing  Congressman  Corbett 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  But  as  a 
new  member  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  I  quickly  de- 
veloped keen  respect  and  admiration  for 
this  great  man.  . 

Congressman  Corbett  will  certamly  oe 
missed  by  his  fellow  committee  members, 
by  all  Members  of  the  House  and  by  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

But  we  must  remember  that  this  coun- 
try is  a  better  place  because  of  Robert 

C^ORBETT 

Mr.  QAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Bob  Corbett.  our  distinguished  col- 
league and  dear  friend  from  western 
Pennsylvania.  When  I  first  came  to 
Congress  3  years  ago.  Bob  Corbett  was 
one  of  the  first  to  extend  the  warm  hand 
of  friendship  and  offer  of  assistance. 
As  the  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion, he  was  always  willing  to  assist  new 
Members  and  provide  them  with  the 
benefit  of  his  vast  experience  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  House  procedures. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Bob 
Corbett's  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  has  justifiably  earned  hhn  the 
reputation  as  being  the  champion  of  the 
postal  service  employees.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  developing  a  sound  and  sen- 
sible retirement  system  for  the  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government.  During  the 
last  Congress  when  the  postal  reform 
measure  was  being  considered  by  the 
committee.  Bob  Corbett  was  a  motivat- 
ing force  in  working  out  the  intricate  de- 
tails of  this  complex  legislation.  He  was  a 
dedicated  and  effective  legislator  and  will 
always  be  remembered  for  his  tireless 
work  on  behalf  of  his  constituents.  He 
was  a  great  leader  with  an  ingrained 
sense  of  fair  play  and  devotion  to  duty. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the  body. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  our 
sorrow  and  I  wish  to  extend  to  his  wife 
and  daughter  my  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  hour  of  grief. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  by  the  news  that  Con- 
gressman Robert  J.  Corbett,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  had  passed  away. 

Bob  Corbett's  talent  and  experience 
made  him  a  "quality  Congressman,"  and 
he  made  a  superb  contribution  to  the 
function  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  diligent  in  and  devoted  to 
his  congressional  work,  constantly  con- 
scious of  his  responsibilities  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

One  cam  gain  some  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Corbett's  personal  dynamics  when  he  re- 
alizes that  he  was  the  dean  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania congressional  delegation  and 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

In  a  deep  sense  Bob  Corbett  was  a 
humanitarian,  constantly  championing 
legislation  designed  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  physically  disabled  and  the  eco- 
nomically underprivileged. 

His  absence  will  bring  great  sorrow  to 
his  colleagues.  He  will  be  missed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  great  contribution  he 
made  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  people  he  represented  in 
Pennsylvania's  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  served  his  com- 
munity, his  State,  and  his  Nation  with 
dedication  and  distinction  for  more  than 
three  decades. 

I  was  shocked  and  deeply  saddened  to 
lesuTi  of  Bob  Corbett's  passing,  and  my 
family  joins  me  in  extending  our  sym- 
pathies to  his  wife.  Ruthe ;  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sally  Dimbar,  and  his  two  grand- 
children. 

I  remember  that  when  I  arrived  in 
Washington  to  serve  in  this  legislative 
body,  Bob  Corbett  was  kind  enough  to 
offer  me  his  friendship  and  counsel.  He 
brought  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  wisdom  and  compassion  of  a  man 
who  engaged  and  excelled  in  a  variety  of 
occupations.  As  a  teacher,  newspaper 
publisher,  and  public  servant.  Bob 
Corbett  compUed  an  impressive  list  of 
accomplishments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  it  will  be  of 
some  comfort  to  Bob  Corbett's  family  to 
know  that  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
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trict,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  our  Nation  share  their  sense 
of  loss. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with 
sadness  and  a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I 
heard  the  news  of  the  passing  of  our  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Robert  J.  Corbett. 

His  long,  faithful,  and  diligent  service 
to  his  constituency,  his  State,  tuid  his 
country  is  now  ended.  We  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  be  his  friends  will  always  re- 
member him  for  the  man  among  men 
that  he  was.  A  wise,  thoughtful,  and  con- 
siderate man  is  gone,  and  the  Congress 
and  the  American  Republic  is  poorer  for 
his  passing. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  in  the  tributes  to  our 
beloved  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league. Bob  Corbett.  For  three  decades, 
he  represented  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania — but  more  so  he 
also  represented  the  ideals  of  public  serv- 
ice. His  work  for  the  blind  and  infirm 
was  well  known.  He  liked  to  call  himself 
the  "Uttle  man's  Congressman"  and  his 
work  in  Congress  reflected  his  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict and  the  handicapped  people  of  the 
Nation. 

Bob  Corbett  was  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  RepubUcan  congressional  commit- 
tee and  served  on  that  committee  during 
a  period  which  saw  it  grow  into  a  major 
party  function.  I  am  pleased  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with  Bob 
in  the  political  field — and  I  consider  his 
death  a  personal  loss. 

Bob  was  an  expert  in  postal  affairs  and 
a  friend  of  the  post  office  employee.  He 
was  diUgent  and  skUlful  in  canying  on 
the  work  of  his  congressional  office  and 
earned  the  respect  and  aUegiance  of  his 
North  Pittsburgh  district.  I  feel  it  can 
truly  be  said  that  he  was  a  "Congress- 
man's Congressman"  and  that  we  who 
knew  him  have  lost  a  friend,  a  good 
RepubUcan,  and  a  fine  example  of  a  ded- 
icated public  servant — a  man  that  Con- 
gress can  be  proud  to  have  had  as  a 
Member  for  30  years. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
shall  always  treasure  my  memories  of  the 
period  when  I  served  on  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  with 
our  late  beloved  coUeague,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  J.  Corbett.  In  our  common 
effort  to  Eidvance  the  best  Interests  of 
the  Federal  worker,  I  found,  and  I  am 
sure  that  Bob  did  too,  that  party  labels 
are  relatively  unimportant.  Although  he 
was  the  ranking  RepubUcan  and  I  a  very 
junior  Democrat  on  the  committee,  I 
found  that  we  voted  together  in  support 
of  innumerable  pieces  of  legislation 
which  were  designed  to  improve  the 
status  of  the  Federal  employee. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Bob  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Uttle  man's  Congress- 
man. It  was  not  a  meaningless  appeUa- 
tion.  It  aptly  described  his  work  and  his 
attitude  during  the  28  years  he  served  as 
a  Member  of  Congress.  The  handicapped, 
the  infirm,  and  the  underprivileged — 
they  aU  were  the  unforgotten  bene- 
ficiaries of  legislation  supported  by  the 
Congressman  from  Pennsylvania's  18th 
District.  His  humanitarianism  was  deep 


and  sincere;  it  was  In  fact  a  part  of  his 
nature. 

In  Bob  Corbett's  imtimely  passing,  his 
constituents  have  lost  a  dedicated  and 
effective  representative.  The  people  of 
America  have  lost  an  able  and  diUgent 
lawmaker.  And  we  in  Congress  have  lost 
a  true  and  respected  friend. 

Saddened  by  the  loss  of  this  great 
American,  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Ruthe  Corbett  and 
their  daughter,  Sally, 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  we  are  obligated  to 
halt  the  regular  business  of  this  body  to 
Ijay  tribute  to  one  of  our  colleagues  who 
wlU  no  longer  be  part  of  us. 

This  situation  becomes  especially  pain- 
ful personally  when  I  lose  a  coUeague 
f  rc«n  my  own  State  who  has  been  a  close 
friend  of  mine  in  the  Congress  for  two 
decades.  Such  a  man  was  Congressman 
Robert  J.  Corbett.  who  served  his  con- 
stituents of  the  19th  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania honorably  and  weU  in  14  Con- 
gresses. 

Bob  Corbett  was  only  34  years  old 
when  his  constituents  first  elected  him  to 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Then  he  went  home  as 
sheriff  of  AUegheny  County.  But  I  guess 
Potomac  fever  was  too  strong  and  he  re- 
turned to  the  79th  Congress  and  was 
elected  to  each  Congress  since. 

Though  we  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  we  naturally  had  our  poUtical 
differences,  I  can  say  Bob  Corbett  never 
took  a  stand  which  was  not  for  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  and  his  district. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  with  him 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  he 
was  ranking  RepubUcan  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee. 

I  have  lost  a  dear  friend,  this  Congress 
has  lost  an  outstanding  and  hardworking 
coUeague,  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
have  lost  a  sterling  representative. 

To  his  beloved  wife  Ruthe  smd  his 
daughter  Eleanor  we  offer  our  heartfelt 
condolences. 

Mr.  BOONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  truly  shocked  to  hear  of  the 
sudden  passing  of  the  Honorable  Robert 
J.  Corbett.  I  knew  Bob  Corbett  for  most 
of  the  28  years  he  represented  the  people 
of  the  Pennsylvania's  18th  Congressional 
District  so  weU,  and  came  to  admire  his 
abUity  and  wit  and  determination  to  do 
the  right  thing.  I  had  the  good  fortime 
recently  to  share  some  of  that  delightful 
wit  whUe  at  the  Capital  physicians  phys- 
iotherapy room.  Bob  Corbett  was  a  man 
dedicated  to  the  people  of  his  district  and 
even  more  to  the  people  of  the  country 
who  needed  his  help.  He  had  a  special 
place  in  his  heart  for  our  blind  and  spon- 
sored many  pieces  of  legislation  to  help 
them.  He  was  a  fighter  for  the  often  ig- 
nored lower  ranking  Federal  employee. 
He  was  a  valued  member  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  Committee 
and  as  its  ranking  minority  member  lent 
much  weight  to  legislation  aimed  at  im- 
proving our  postal  service.  He  was  a 
kindly  man  and  in  a  quiet,  but  effective 
way,  a  leader.  The  people  of  his  district, 
his  State  delegation,  his  party,  and  aU 
of  his  coUeagues  here  wUl  truly  miss  him. 
To  his  lovely  wife  and  daughter  I  extend 
the  Rooney's  deepest  sympathy. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^e 

mourn  the  loss  of  our  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  Robert  J.  Corbett.  Pir^t 
elected  to  the  76th  Congress,  Bob  Coi- 
BiTT  had  served  the  constituency  of  tlie 
Keystone  State's  18th  District  faithfully. 
He  was  the  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
I  think  our  colleague  will  be  remembered 
best,  however,  as  one  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  i>eople  of  this 
coimtry — particularly  the  blind.  He  8a,w 
to  it  that  special  materials  were  plac^ 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  to  assist  Uie 
handicapped  and  sponsored  numerots 
legislative  packages  designed  specifically 
to  correct  the  hardshlpw  and  problems 
of  the  handicapped.  His  hard  work  aiid 
dedication  to  the  Congress  and  this 
country  will  continue  to  be  evident  f^r 
years  to  come.  I  extend  my  deepest  syri- 
pathy  to  his  wife,  Ruthe,  his  daughter. 
Mrs.  Sally  Dunbar,  and  this  two  grand- 
children. ] 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  tie 
death  of  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Robert  Corbett,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Nation,  have  sufferid 
a  great  loss. 

As  a  legislator.  Congressman  Corbeitt 
achieved  a  record  which  speaks  of  Ills 
commitment  to  helping  the  people  of  Ufie 
18th  Congressional  District  of  Penns^- 
vania  and  his  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice for  all  Americans. 

Congressman  Corbett  distinguished 
himself  by  his  service  on  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  He 
was  largely  responsible  for  legislation 
which  benefited  Federal  employees, 
whether  in  the  area  of  pay  Increases  or 
eoual  employment  opportunity. 

The  Northwestern  New  York  Council 
at  the  American  Federation  of  Goverti- 
ment  Employees  hsts  asked  me  to  recog- 
nize for  them  their  deep  regret  over  t^ie 
loss  of  Congressman  Corbett.  I  shake 
with  the  council  their  feeling  tliat  wlfch 
the  death  of  Bob  Corbett  we  have  losli  a 
great  representative  of  the  people.       ! 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  psissitig 
of  our  friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Robert  J.  Corbett,  has  brought  many  pro- 
found and  sincere  expression  of  sorrojw. 

He  was  the  last  active  original  memqer 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Coii- 
mittee.  of  which  he  was  ranking  minority 
member  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  many  other  legislative 
achievements,  Bob  Corbett  made  a  graat 
mark  on  matters  concerning  Fede^ 
employees.  ] 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remark^  I 
£im  including  the  text  of  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Corijett  by  Robert  L.  Whife, 
president  of  the  Nationsd  Alliance  of 
Postal  and  Federal  Employees : 

April  30, 1971 . 

Mrs.  ROBEKT  J.  COBBETT 

PittslruTgh,  Pa. 

DsAX  Mifl.  Corbett:  On  behalf  of  th«  4p,- 

000  members  of  the  National  Alliance  i  of 
Postal  and  Federal  Employees,  I  wish  to  Ex- 
tend oiir  deepest  sympatliiee  to  the  bereaved 
family  of  the  distinguished  Congressman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Corb«tt. 
Bob  Corbett  was  not  only  a  true  and  gr^at 


friend  to  postal  and  federal  employees,  he 
was  a  true  American  who  believed  In  doing 
what  was  right  for  America. 

While  many  talked  of  democracy.  Bob 
Corbett  carried  out  the  creed  of  democracy 
toward  his  feUow  man  regardless  of  race, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Postal  and  Fed- 
eral Employees  shall  never  forget  the  deeds 
of  Bob  Corbett  for  he  came  to  our  aid  at 
the  tune  of  our  greatest  need. 

He  stood  by  our  side  against  the  combined 
forces  of  organized  labor  and  his  own  Re- 
publican administrators,  when  together,  they 
were  trying  to  put  this  predominantly  black 
organization  out  of  business.  We,  as  an  or- 
ganization, were  fuuy  aware  that  Bob  Cor- 
bett stood  by  our  side,  because  he  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  principals  of  democracy  and 
Americanism,  and  not  because  he  needed 
the  black  vote.  For  in  his  district,  blacks  and 
whites  lived  as  one. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Whtte, 

President. 


The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life, 
character,  and  service  of  the  late  Honor- 
able Robert  J.  Corbett. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE 
ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolutioJi. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Rxs.  402 

Resolved,  That  the  Hotise  has  heard  with 
profoiund  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Robert  J.  Oort)ett,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  forty-eight 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  SergeaJit  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
suoh  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  asxd  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Funeral  Committee  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Messrs.  Saylor,  Fulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Morgan,  Bahrzt^,  Btrnx  of 
Pennsylvania,  Flood,  Clark,  Dent,  Nek, 

MOORHEAD,    SCHNEEBELI,    WHALLEY,    MC- 

Dade,  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania.  Qreen  of  Pennsylvania, 
ViGORiTO,  Goodling,  Biester,  Eilberg, 
EsHLEMAN,  Williams,  Gaydos,  Coughlin, 
Yatron,  Ware,  Gross,  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey.  Derwinski,  Dxtlski.  Henderson, 
Udall,  Purcell,  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
William  D.  Ford,  Hamilton,  Hanley, 
White,  Waldde,  Bevill,  Brasco,  Mc- 
Clure.  Scott,  Rottsselot,  Chappell, 
Hogan,  Hillis.  and  Powell. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  31  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  April  27,  1971,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE  MEMBERS  AND 
RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of  the 
act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22),  to  be 
administered  to  Members  and  Delegates 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  text 
of  which  is  cau-ried  in  section  1757  of  title 
XIX  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  being  as  follov;s: 

"I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  (Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely 
without  any  mental  reservation  or 
puiDose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.  So  help  the  God." 

has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Delegate  of  the  92d  Congress,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section 
30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States"  (U.S.C.,  titie  2,  sec.  25) ,  approved 
February  18,  1948: 

Walter  E.  Fauntroy,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

PUBLIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS : 
H.R.  7724.  A  bill  to  provide  during  times 
of  high  unemploymienit  far  progirams  of  pub- 
lic aervloe  employment  for  unemployed  per- 
sons, to  assist  States  and  local  communlttee 
in  providing  needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
caitton  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
HJa.  7726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutton  Oonrtrol  Act  to  establish 
standards  and  programs  to  abate  and  con- 
trol waiter  pollution  by  synthetic  detergenlK 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    BLATNIK    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Behglaito,     Mr.     Fraser,    and    Mr. 
Karth)  : 
H.R.  7726.   A  bUl  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended;  to  the 
ConrniWitee  on  Poirelgn  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  7727.  A  blH  to  amend  the  Imtamal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  dedjucttoo 
from  gross  Income  for  expenses  luciured  to 
connection  with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by 
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tbe  taxpayer;   to   the  Committee  an  Ways 

and  Mea«s. 

By  Mr.  HANNA  (fOr  himself.  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.     McCoRMACK,     Mr.     Couohun, 
Mr.   Plowiks,    Mr.    Seibbrlinc,    Mr. 
RANGEL,  Mr.  MtraPHT  of  minois,  Mr. 
Bos,  «uid  Mr.  CoTTEK) : 
HH    7728.   A   bdn   to  eataWJflto   an   Office 
of  TeciinoJogy  AsBeaemeitut  for  the  Oomgrees 
ta  an  aid  in  the  Identification  and  considera- 
tion of   existing  and   probable  Impacte  of 
tochnoioglcal  appUcatlan;  to  amend  the  Na- 
ttonal  Science  Foundartton  Aot  of  1950;  and 
far  other   purposes;    to   the   Oommittee   an 
Sdenoe  end  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJi  7729.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  Na- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  CaUfornla: 
HJI.  7730.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  status  of 
certain    oil    well    service    equipment    under 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  36  of  such  code  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  the  use  of  certain  vehicles) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina: 
HJI.  7731.  A  bill  to  stispend  untU  the  close 
of  March  31,  1972,  the  duty  on  seed  com; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAIUSBACK   (for  himself,  Mr. 

MATStTNAOA,       Mr.       MlHSHALL,       Mr. 

Morse.  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Preter  of  North  Oarollna,  Mr.  Ras- 
ICK,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Robikson  of 


Virginia,  Mr.  Rttnnels,  Mr.  SKUBrrz, 
Mr.  Steeue,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wl»- 
consln,    Mr.    Thonb,     Mr.    Vanime 
Jagt,  Mr.  Wagconner,   Mr.  White- 
HUBST,  and  Mr.  Wtait)  : 
HJa.  7732:  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibt  Federal  Judges  from 
receiving  compensation  other  than  for  the 
performance  of  their  judicial  duties,  except 
m  certain  instances,  and  to  provide  for  the 
disclosure  of  certain  financial  Information: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  7733.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  eUmlnate  the 
annuity  reduction  during  periods  of  non- 
marriage  of  retired  employees  and  members, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7734.  A  bUl  to  provide  Increases  In 
certain  annuities  payable  under  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (by  request) : 
H.R.  7735.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  so  as  to  authorize 
certain  grapefruit  marketing  orders  which 
provide  for  an  assessment  against  handlers 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  a  marketing 
promotion  program  to  also  provide  for  a 
credit  against  such  assessment  In  the  case 
of  handlers  who  expend  directly  for  mar- 


keting promotion;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sat- 
TERTIELD,  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  Preter  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Sticnoton,  Mr. 
Rot,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Caktxr,  and 
Mr.  Hastingb)  : 
H.R.  7736.  A    blU    to    amend    the    PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
student  loan  and  scholarship  provisions  of 
titles  vn  and  vm  of  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  THONE: 
H  Jt.  7737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  aot  of  June 
27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220)  relating  to  the  preser- 
vation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insxilar 
Affairs. 

H.R.  7738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  for  social  agency,  legal,  and 
related  expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
HJI.  7739.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  KINO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  279.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  coznmlttee  to  Investigate 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  in  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Ablai  E.  Steven- 
son m,  a  Senator  from  the  Stat«  of 
Illinois. 

•nie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,  our  hope 
for  years  to  come,  we  pray  for  Thy 
strength  and  guidance  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  week.  Above  the  tangled 
tragedies  of  our  times  and  the  tumult  of 
many  voices  enable  us  to  hear  Thy  still 
small  voice.  Be  with  this  Nation  and  all 
its  people.  Keep  our  goals  clear,  our 
hearts  pure,  our  spirits  courageous,  our 
loyalties  firm,  our  faith  enduring.  Help 
us  all  to  wage  peaxx  by  peaceable  means, 
to  rely  on  reason  and  persuasion  and  the 
power  of  the  spirit.  Keep  our  hearts  free 
from  the  hidden  hate  which  corrupts  the 
soul  and  blights  the  spirit,  and  sepwirates 
us  one  from  the  other.  Give  Thy  higher 
wisdom  to  all  who  bear  the  burdens  of 
government.  Bind  us  together  as  one 
great  and  good  people,  strong  in  the  Lord 
and  In  the  power  of  His  might,  for  the 
making  of  His  kingdom  of  Justice  and 
righteousness. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  that  One  who 
is  the  truth  and  the  way  and  the  life. 
Amen. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PR£Sn>ENT   PRO  TEMPORE. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  26.  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  HI.  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  perform 
the  dutlee  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Allen  J.  EixENDEB, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


Ths  ACm-lG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations of  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
April  23,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  imder  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nominations  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  as  follows: 

James  T.  Lynn  of  Ohio,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

^lllam  N.  Letson  of  Ohio,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Oom- 
merce. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTINO 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  Ellender)  . 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  tisk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY  BOARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  John  H.  Reed,  of 
Maine,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
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Transportation    Safety    Board    for   th^ 
term  expiring  December  31,  1975. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomina 
tion  is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  Ifi 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President, 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  nomi{- 
nations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomina 
tions  are  considered  and  confirmed  e^ 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  conflrma 
tion  of  these  nominations. 

The  ACrnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  orderec 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President, 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con}- 
sideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  thfe 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  qf 
legislative  business. 


April  26,  1971 


ADDITIONAL    ASSISTANT    SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  MANSPIEXD.  Mr.  President,  I  ads 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  77.  S.  1399,  and  that  its  considera- 
tion and  disposal  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  Pastore  rule  of  germaneness 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordere^, 
and  the  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  ^s 
follows : 

S.  1399,  to  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten^ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  WJ 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  f< 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  tim^ 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1399 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Representatives  of  the  United  States 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the^e 
shall  be  hereafter  In  the  Department  of  tlie 
Interior,  In  addition  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary now  provided  for  by  law,  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  sh^ll 
be  appointed  by  the  Preoldent,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  Wljo 
shall  be  reeponalble  for  such  duties  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe,  aod 
shall  receive  compeasatlon  at  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  prescribed  by  law  for  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 

Skc.  2.  Section  6315.  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  the  figure 
••(6)"  at  the  end  of  Item  (18)  and  by  Inserfe- 
Ing  m  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "(8)". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  4  of  Reorganization  Pl«n 
Numbered  3  of  1950.  as  amended  (64  Stat. 


1262) ,  Is  repealed,  effective  upon  the  con- 
firmation by  the  United  States  Senate  of  a 
Presidential  appointee  to  fill  the  position 
created  by  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-75),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSK    OP   THE    MEAST7BE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  which  was 
proposed  by  the  Dei>artment  of  Interior,  and 
Introduced  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Allott, 
Is  to  create  a  sixth  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  who  WiU  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  His  responsibility 
will  be  the  duties  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  he  will  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  executive  level 
IV. 

The  new  position  will  replace  the  now 
existing  position,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration. However,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  existing  position  will  not  be  abolished 
until  an  appointee  Is  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  fill  the  new  office. 

The  present  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration Is  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  the  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Is  compensated  at  executive  level 
V.  It  Is  frit  that  by  placing  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Admlnlsrt.ratlon  on  the  same 
level  as  the  other  Assistant  Secretaries,  he 
will  be  better  able  to  carry  out  his  functions. 
In  addition,  by  providing  for  Senate  confir- 
mation, the  Congress  will  be  better  able  to  re- 
view the  qualifications  of  the  nominees  for 
this  Important  position  dealing  with  budget- 
ing and  management  operations  In  the  De- 
partment of  Interior. 

COMMTrrEE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
recommends  that  S.  1399  be  enacted  without 
ajnendment. 


TRIP  TO  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  BY  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  ROGERS:  THE 
QUIET  ONE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
William  Rogers,  leaves  today  for  a  trip 
to  the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Rogers  has 
been  one  of  the  most  significant  men  in 
the  affairs  of  our  Government.  While  he 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "quiet 
man."  he  has  always  been  working  in  his 
job.  seeking  to  do  what  he  thinks  is  in  the 
best  intereets  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  wish  Secretary  Rogers  aJl  the  best 
in  this  momentous  trip  which  he  is  im- 
dertaking  and  to  assure  him  that  I  have 
always  supported  his  policy  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  still  do,  and  expect  to  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  months  ahead. 

Secretary  Rogers  goes  to  the  Middle 
East  with  the  full  trust  and  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  Senate  and,  I  feel  quite 
certain,  the  full  trust  and  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  this  momentous 
undertaking  which  he  is  now  about  to 
assume. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
also  from  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  ATKKN.  Mr.  President,  in  regard  to 
what  the  distinguished  leader  has  just 
said,  I  point  out  that  last  Saturday  we 
had  many  visitors  from  aroimd  the  coun- 
try—200,000  to  500,000,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated— conscientious  people  be>-ond  a 
doubt,  law  abiding,  and  well  behaved 
Their  mission  to  Washington  was  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  that 
part  of  the  world  almost  immediately. 

I  agree  that  we  should  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  done 
very  quickly. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  President  will  have 
withdrawn  at  least  one-half  the  number 
of  our  troops  sent  there  between  the 
years  1961  and  1968. 

However,  when  I  asked  one  of  them 
"What  about  the  Middle  East?"  he  said, 
"Oh,  we  do  not  care  about  the  Middle 
East.  We  are  just  concerned  with  Viet- 
nam." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  under- 
stand that  line  of  thinking  because, 
should  war  break  out  in  the  Middle  East, 
it  could  involve  most  of  the  so-called 
civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  that 
would  make  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
look  like  a  barnyard  scuffle.  Yet.  appar- 
ently, this  person  did  not  recognize  the 
importance  of  preventing  war  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  trip  of 
Secretary  Rogers  to  the  coimtries  of  the 
Middle  East,  and  those  countries  which 
are  concerned  with  preventing  war  in  the 
Middle  East,  is  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant trips  that  anyone  has  taken  in  our 
time. 

Secretary  Rogers  has  shown  courage. 
He  has  shown  imderstanding.  I  believe 
that  he  has  the  confidence  of  both  sides- 
confidence  that  he  is  trying  to  do  every- 
thing he  can  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of 
war.  which  would  be  truly  horrible. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  join  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  commending 
Secretary  Rogers.  He  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing public  servants  of  our  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
commentary  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  yesterday  entitled 
"The  Quiet  One,"  written  by  James 
Reston,  and  also  an  article  published  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  April 
24,  1971,  entitled  "Rogers  Scores  on  Two 
Fronts,"  written  by  Joseph  C.  Harsch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Qunrr  One 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  April  24. — Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  is  beginning  to  play  an  Increasingly 
significant  role  In  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's foreign-policy  planning. 
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The  preoccupation  In  Washington  with 
Vietnam  and  White  House  diplomacy  has 
tended  to  overwhelm  the  quiet  Influence  Mr. 
Sogers  has  been  exerting,  particularly  In 
the  Middle  East  and  post-Vietnam  policy. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  he  opposes 
the  President's  timetable  for  withdrawal 
from  Saigon,  but  he  manages  to  look  vaguely 
Irritated  about  the  whole  subject  of  Vietnam 
and  has  obviously  been  concentrating  on 
other  problems. 

For  personal  and  religious  reasons.  Henry 
Kissinger,  the  IPresldent's  White  House 
foreign-policy  adviser,  has  not  played  a 
prominent  part  In  either  U.S.  Middle  East 
or  German  policy. 

In  fact,  there  is  some  evidence  that  Mr. 
Kissinger's  support  for  West  Germany's  ef- 
forts to  reach  an  accommodation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  not  pronounced,  and  while 
be  was  deeply  Involved  In  Middle  East  policy 
when  Syria  attacked  Jordan,  he  has  left  the 
development  of  the  Israeli-Egyptian  negotia- 
tions primarily  to  Rogers  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Joseph  Slsco. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  assignment  for 
Mr.  Rogers  and  his  colleagues  at  the  State 
Department.  Israeli  officials,  including  Prime 
Minister  Melr  and  Ambassador  Rabin  here 
In  Washington,  have  been  convinced  for 
years  that  the  State  Department  was  full  of 
Arabists,  and  they  have  done  nothing  to  dis- 
courage the  pro-Israeli  lobby,  which  tends  to 
be  critical  of  Rogers  every  time  he  tries  to 
work  out  a  Middle  East  compromise. 

The  Israelis  feel  that  Mr.  Rogers  has  been 
so  eager  to  produce  a  settlement  In  the  Mid- 
dle East — this  being  his  main  field  of  ac- 
tivity— that  he  has  suggested  terms  which 
place  Israel's  security  In  danger  and  actually 
Interfere,  as  they  see  It,  with  the  chances  for 
a  compromise  settlement. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  Rogers  and  Slsco  who 
have  kept  pressing  the  Middle  East  question, 
who  are  largely  responsible  for  the  cease-fire, 
now  in  its  ninth  month,  Eind  who  managed, 
through  several  unpubllclzed  missions  and 
messages  to  President  Sadat  In  Cairo,  to  get 
Egyptian  concessions  the  Israeli  Government 
did  not  think  possible. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  not  been  pleased  with  the 
efforts  of  Israeli  officials  to  lobby  with  U.S. 
Senators  against  his  policy  and  was  actually 
forced  to  have  a  secret  meeting  of  the  Senate 
In  order  to  counteract  the  Infiuence  of  Israeli 
Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban.  who  held  a 
large  private  meeting  with  United  States 
legislators,  but  Mr.  Rogers  has  kept  Insisting 
to  President  Nixon  that  now.  if  ever,  is  the 
time  for  a  Middle  Bast  deal,  and  Mr.  Nixon 
has  finally  authorized  him  to  pursue  his  In- 
quires personally  In  the  Middle  East. 

For  Secretary  Rogers,  this  U  a  critical  mis- 
sion. According  to  his  Intimates,  he  would 
like  to  conyjlete  his  work  at  the  State  De- 
partment of  the  end  of  Mr.  Nixon's  first  term, 
or  even  before  then.  If  a  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointment were  available  to  him. 

He  was  more  surprised  than  anybody  else 
when  he  was  offered  the  most  prestigious 
post  In  the  Cabinet,  particularly  since  he  took 
no  part  in  Mr.  Nixon's  election  campaign  and 
was.  In  fact,  engaged  In  some  professional 
difference  with  Mr.  Nixon  before  the  election. 

Also,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  not  been 
amused  by  all  the  publicity  about  Mr.  Kis- 
singer's primary  role  In  foreign  affairs  and 
knows  what  a  mistake  Dean  Rusk  made  in 
staying  at  the  State  Department  too  long. 

Meanwhile,  however,  he  Is  using  his  re- 
stored Influence  with  the  President  to  turn 
the  minds  of  his  colleagues  to  the  larger 
postwar  questions— particularly  the  Middle 
East  and  China,  where  he  thinks  there  Is 
more  room  for  constructive  diplomacy  than 
In  Vietnam. 

He  does  not  duck  the  Vietnam  question. 

He  takes  the  George  Aiken  view  of  the 


situation:  We  have  won  the  war  and  should 
come  home.  Also,  he  has  managed  better 
than  most  members  of  the  Nixon  Cabinet 
to  maintain  good  relations  with  both  chair- 
man Fulbrlght  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  Dr.  Morgan,  chalrmcin 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

In  the  coming  year,  Mr.  Nixon  will  of 
course  continue  to  be  his  own  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, with  close  personal  ties  to  Mr.  Kis- 
singer, but  the  political  campaign  Is  bound 
to  Interfere  with  this,  and  Secretary  Rogers 
win  be  freer  to  pursue  his  primary  Interests. 

He  Is  not  presiding  over  a  satisfied  or  happy 
Government  department.  The  time  Is  not 
right  for  that.  The  State  Department  has 
been  In  the  shadows  ever  since  Mr.  Nixon 
entered  the  White  House. 

But  Mr.  Rogers  now  has  a  much  clearer 
role  and  goal  than  when  he  came  Into  the 
Cabinet.  He  is  more  comfortable  In  his  Job 
and  more  precise  about  the  need  to  get 
Vietnam  behind  us  and  get  on  to  larger  and 
more  vital  questions  beyond  Vietnam. 

Rogers  Scores  on  Two  Fronts 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

William  P.  Rogers,  who  would  be  called 
foreign  minister  In  any  other  country  but 
the  United  States,  can  take  well-earned 
satisfaction  from  the  results  during  the  last 
week  of  his  contributions  to  American  for- 
eign policymaking. 

He,  largely  from  his  own  personal  efforts 
In  the  team  with  those  of  his  deputy  for 
the  Middle  East,  Joseph  J.  Slsco,  extracted 
from  Israel  enough  of  a  concession  on  the 
matter  of  reopening  the  Suez  Canal  to  keep 
the  dove  of  peace  still  circling  in  the  air  over 
what  we  call  the  cradle  of  civilization. 

And  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
patient  efforts  to  reopen  communications 
between  Washington  and  Peking  to  reach  the 
stage  of  an  exchange  of  ping-pong  teams. 

Of  the  two,  perhaps  the  more  remarkable 
was  getting  Israel  to  the  point  of  agreeing, 
at  least  In  principle,  to  a  token  withdrawal 
of  Its  armed  forces  from  the  banks  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Granted,  the  agreement  was  hedged  In  by 
all  sorts  of  safeguards  for  Israel.  The  Egyp- 
tians must  not  move  a  soldier  ticross  the 
canal  Into  the  vacated  territory.  Israel  re- 
fuses to  admit  that  going  back  by  five  miles 
or  so  might  some  da>  be  a  precedent  for 
going  back  much  farther.  Sharm  el  Sheikh 
Is  being  fortified,  not  abandoned. 

But  It  was  enough  to  keep  going  the  talks 
about  peace — someday.  The  UN's  patient 
Ambassador,  Gunnar  V.  Jarring,  should  now 
be  Justified  In  keeping  at  his  rounds  of  the 
Mideast  ct^ltals.  Israel  has  gone  far  enough, 
if  only  Just  to  permit  Mr.  Rogers  to  be  able 
to  go  back  to  the  Egyptians  and  say  that  he 
has  extracted  a  concession  from  Israel  in 
return  for  the  earlier  concessions  which  he 
had,  with  equal  difficulty,  extracted  from 
Cairo. 

This,  all  along,  has  been  the  thorny 
moment. 

When  all  this  began,  way  last  year.  It  was 
expected  and  expectable  that  the  Egyptians 
could  be  persuaded  to  open  the  bargaining 
with  a  concession  of  substance.  But  would 
Israel  respond  with  a  similar  concession  of 
substance?  Could  the  diplomatic  tennis  ball, 
once  put  Into  play,  be  kept  In  play? 

Happily,  the  answer  is  yes,  for  at  least  one 
more  round.  But  to  get  even  one  round  Is  a 
long  step  forward.  It  means  that  Mr.  Rogers 
Is  confirmed  in  his  theory  that  a  complete 
"package"  settlement  is  not  in  sight  or  at- 
tainable but  that  a  modest  pilot  project  m 
peacemaking  Just  might  be  brought  off. 

The  target  at  the  moment  Is  the  one  sim- 
ple thing  of  getting  the  Suez  Canal  open  and 


operating  again  with  the  Egyptian  and  Israeli 
armed  forces  back  far  enough  from  the  canal 
so  that  a  ship  steaming  through  It  would 
not  have  to  feel  that  it  is  moving  through 
a  no-man's-land  of  World  War  I  vintage. 

NEW   GAME   expectable 

The  new  game  between  Washington  and 
Peking  was  more  easily  expectable  than  was 
the  concession  from  Israel,  although  this 
does  not  belittle  Its  dimensions.  When  coun- 
tries have  Ignored  and  boycotted  each  other 
for  21  years  the  posture  becomes  a  habit. 
In  great-pKJwer  relations  the  breaking  of  es- 
tablished habits  is  rarely  achieved  and  then 
only  with  great  wrenchlngs  of  vested  inter- 
ests built  around  the  old  habit.  It  Is  a  sub- 
stantial change. 

But  the  times  were  ripe  for  It.  After  all, 
the  Chinese  have  achieved  something  they 
have  greatly  wanted  for  a  very  long  time. 
They  have  become  masters  In  their  own 
household. 

They  lost  control  of  their  own  affairs  way 
back  In  1839.  In  that  year  they  attempted 
to  prevent  British  merchants  from  selling 
opium  in  China  to  the  Chinese  people.  This 
was  regarded  by  the  British  merchants  of 
the  time  as  an  outrageous  interference  with 
their  enterprise. 

The  British  Government  declared  war  on 
China  over  that  Issue.  By  1842  the  military 
Issue  had  been  decided.  The  Chinese  were 
defeated.  From  that  day  to  1960  some  for- 
eign country  or  countries  have  been  domi- 
nant In  and  over  China. 

The  British  In  effect  ran  China  from  1842 
tin  the  Japanese  conquest  of  northern  China 
in  the  1930's.  During  World  War  n  the  Japa- 
nese conquered  and  ruled  most  of  China. 
American  victory  In  the  Pacific  In  1945  opened 
the  American  chapter  of  Chinese  history.  It 
lasted  four  years.  In  1949  the  Russians  moved 
in  behind  the  Chineee  Communists.  Prom 
then  until  1960  Russians  swanned  around 
Peking  and  regarded  themselves  as  the  real 
and  proper  masters  of  China. 

CHAPTER   ENDS    ABBUPTLT 

The  Russian  chapter  ended  abruptly  In 
1960. 

From  then  till  now  the  Chinese  have  been 
getting  used  to  owning  and  running,  or  mls- 
runnlng,  their  own  affairs.  What  mistakes 
they  have  made,  and  there  have  been  many, 
were  made  by  Chinese.  Never  since  Marco 
Polo  talked  his  way  Into  China  have  the 
Chinese  been  so  Isolated  from  the  outside 
world  as  during  the  last  10  years.  But  what- 
ever else  they  did,  they  made  China  again 
their  own. 

Now,  having  regained  mastery  over  their 
own  affairs,  they  have  looked  around  and 
noticed  Mr.  Rogers  making  signals  to  them 
from  the  ramparts  of  Washington.  They  have 
responded. 

It  Is  a  most  careful  arm's-length  affair  so 
far,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  so  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

People  who  have  been  pushed  around  In 
their  own  ho\isehold  for  132  years  by  for- 
eigners whom  they  regard  as  their  cultural 
and  Intellectual  Inferiors  are  hardly  likely 
to  let  any  foreigners  get  deeply  back  Inside 
their  affairs. 

The  forecast  Is  that  Peking  will  keep  Wash- 
ington at  tu-m's  length  Just  as  It  does  Moscow; 
play  one  off  against  the  other,  and  use  both 
to  consolidate  that  Independence  for  China 
which  has  been  Chairman  Mao's  goal  since 
the  day  he  captured  China  In  1949. 

The  Chinese  have  become  very  Chinese. 

The  Interesting  question  Is  whether  Peking 
or  Washington  will  get  most  out  of  this 
remarkable  change  in  world  patterns. 

That  of  cotirse  will  depend  on  which  of 
Peking  and  Washington  plays  the  game  ahead 
with  the  greater  expertise. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  lit 
me  say  that,  so  far  as  the  Reston  article 
is  concerned,  which  of  course  refers  to 
Secretary  Rogers,  the  following  is  quot- 
able: 

He  does  not  duck  the  Vietnam  question. 

He  takes  the  George  Aiken  view  of  tie 
slt\iatlon:  We  have  won  the  war  and  should 
come  home. 

The  article  is  well  worth  the  attentu  in 
of  the  Senate. 

Again.  I  think  I  can  say  this  for  tie 
Senate,  that  Secretary  Rogers  goes  wi  ;h 
our  full  trust  and  our  full  confldence,  aid 
that  what  applies  to  the  Senate  also  ap- 
plies to  the  people  of  this  Nation  as  a 
whole.  I 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Michlgiin 
desire  to  be  recognized  at  this  time?     ] 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want Jto 
commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  remarks.  Once  again,  fie 
has  demonstrated  that  he  is  a  states- 
man— as  he  demonstrates  quite  fi^- 
quently.  , 

I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks  jas 
well  as  the  remarks  made  by  the  dean  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  wno 
in  a  few  words  has  put  the  demonstra- 
tions as  well  as  the  Secretary's  trip  in 
perspective.  Secretary  Rogers  does  go 
with  the  support  of  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  He  leaves  on  a  very  im- 
portant mission,  and  has  our  best  wishss. 
Mr.  Rogers  is  not  only  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  fact,  but  he  is  doing  an  excel- 
lent job. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


The  ACnTNG  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore.    Under    the    previous    order 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
for  15  minutes. 


tein- 

the 

recognljed 


AMERICA'S  PRIORITIES  ARE  Ul' 
SIDE  DOWN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be 
are  spending  too  much  on  the  wrcng 
things.  America's  priorities  are  i,p- 
side  down.  In  terms  of  its  programs  and 
policies,  the  Federal  Government  is  m^- 
ing  some  very  bad  choices. 

While  we  face  the  imminent  collabse 
of  our  cities,  the  Pentagon  is  increas^ 
the  military  budget.  j 

While  unemplojrment  has  reached  the 
6 -percent  level  ajid  while  5  million 
Americans  who  want  to  work  are  outj  of 
a  job,  the  administration  has  frozen 
$12.7  billion  of  funds  Congress  has 
propriated. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  cities 
States  are  starving  for  money  to 
ucate  our  children,  provide  headth 
ices  for  the  sick,  and  care  for  the  In- 
digent, the  administration  is  profX)sing 
to  spend  vast  sums  for  space  shuttjee, 
the  B-1  bomber,  and  foreign  aid. 

THE    CRISIS    or    THE    CITISS 

Thai  the  country  is  facing  a  vbat 
emergency  was  made  clear  Eigain  ohly 
this  week.  The  mayor  of  New  York  Oity 
warned  that  imless  funds  were  restored 


to  the  city's  budget,  and  unless  the  city's 
taxing  power  increased,  he  would  have  to 
eliminate  some  90,000  city  jobs  and  add 
those  90,000  to  the  imemployed. 

The  magnitude  of  the  crisis  and  the 
enormity  of  the  country's  misplaced 
priorities  are  clear  from  a  few  facts. 

If  worse  comes  to  worst.  New  York 
City  will  have  to  cloee  eight  mimicipal 
hospitals.  It  will  have  to  stop  all  its 
remedial  and  other  special  education. 
No  freshmen  will  be  admitted  at  City 
University  for  next  year.  Some  4,200 
sanitation  workers  will  lose  their  jobs; 
19,700  people  now  in  the  education  sys- 
tem will  be  fired  or  not  replaced  through 
attrition.  Over  35.000  jobs  in  health, 
hospital,  and  welfare  services  will  end. 
New  York  City  is  facing  the  moment 
when  it  will  be  unable  to  provide  funda- 
mental and  essential  public  services. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Federal  budget,  the 
administration  proposes  to  increase  our 
strategic  weapons  beyond  any  reason- 
able need,  to  continue  the  duplication 
in  developing  close  support  aircraft,  to 
fund  duplicate  antisubmarine  weapons 
with  an  ultimate  cost  of  over  $23  billion, 
and  to  buUd  new  tanks,  ships,  planes,  and 
missiles  which — if  the  past  is  any  gmde 
to  the  future — will  cost  far  more  than 
estimated,  will  be  delivered  late,  and  will 
fail  to  perform  according  to  specifica- 
tions. 

NEW-IRK'S    CRISIS 

New  York  City  is  not  alone  in  its  crisis. 
Recently  the  mayor  of  Newark  testified 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
the  crisis  in  his  city. 

In  Newark,  manufacturing  industry 
has  declined  by  25  percent  in  the  last 
20  years. 

Newark  has  the  highest  crime  rate  in 
the  Nation. 

The  per  capita  incidence  of  venereal 
disease  and  Infant  mortality  is  the  liigh- 
est  in  the  United  States. 

The  unemployment  rate  among  young 
people  from  16  to  22  at  the  beginning  of 
1971  was  34  percent. 

Tlurty  percent  of  Newark's  population 
in  January  1971  received  public  assist- 
ance— 30  percent  on  welfare. 

Meantime,  the  city  is  broke.  The  an- 
ticipated deficit  of  $70  million  for  1971 
represents  43  percent  of  the  operating 
budget. 

Similar  situations  exist  throughout  the 
major  cities  of  the  country.  These  are 
not  isolated  incidents. 

DBTROrr    IN    TROUBLE 

This  year,  Detroit  faces  a  deficit  of 
$43  million  or  11  percent  of  its  revenues. 

Unemployment  in  that  city  for  1970 
averaged  11.7  percent. 

Of  the  pitifully  small  number — only 
828 — single-family  homes  built  in  that 
city  during  the  entire  year  of  1970,  almost 
all  of  them  were  financed  through  a  Fed- 
eral Interest  rate  subsidy — section  235 — 
or  were  factory  buUt;  that  Is.  they  were 
mobile  homes.  Only  33  new  single-family 
homes  built  in  the  entire  city  of  Detroit 
during  1970  were  valued  in  excess  of 
$25,000. 

From  July  1969  to  October  1970,  there 
was  a  42-percent  increase  in  Detroit's 


welfsu-e  caseload  and  a  67-percent  in- 
crease in  welfare  payments. 

According  to  Mayor  Tate,  "Philadel- 
phia will  lock  up  26  playgrounds  this 
summer  because  we  do  not  have  the  funds 
for  the  people  to  nm  them." 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  the  cities. 

These  problems  have  been  accentuated 
by  the  economic  downturn.  A  major  part 
of  the  gap  between  income  and  expenses 
is  the  result  of  the  present  economic  con- 
dition of  high  unemployment  and  con- 
tinued inflation.  Mayor  Lindsay  testified 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
last  January  22  that — 

The  recession  will  deny  us  about  $150 
million  in  revenue,  while  inflation  is  driv- 
ing our  costs  $100  million  higher. 

Thus  the  combination  of  inflation  and 
recession  will  cost  New  York  City  one 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  national  level, 
these  terrible  fiscal  problems  have  been 
met  by  actions  which  are  counterpro- 
ductive. 

While  the  President  steadfastly  refuses 
to  initiate  a  general  incomes  policy  or 
wage-price  guidelines,  the  problems  of 
inflation  and  unemployment  are  greeted 
by  glowing  statements  and  optimistic  in- 
terpretations of  the  facts. 

Instead  of  helping  to  meet  the  problem 
of  the  cities  through  stronger  Federal 
fiscal  policies,  the  administration  has  fro- 
zen $12.7  billion  in  appropriated  funds. 
This  includes  $942  million  in  funds  for 
public  housing,  $583  million  for  model 
cities,  and  $200  million  in  water  and 
sewer  grants, 
crrr  funds  frozen — defense  ittnds  boosted 

Meantime,  while  the  cities  are  denied 
$1.7  billion  in  desperately  needed  funds, 
the  administration  has  increased  militarj' 
spending.  At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1971,  the  President  estimated  in  his 
budget  that  military  spending  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  amount  to 
$71.2  billon.  But  now  that  estimate  has 
been  revised  upward.  According  to  the 
fiscal  year  1972  budget,  military  spending 
for  1971  will  not  be  $71.2  billion,  but  will 
be  $73.4  billion — or  an  increase  of  $2.2 
billion. 

Thus,  while  the  executive  froze  $1.7 
billion  in  desperately  needed  money  for 
the  cities,  it  boosted  spending  for  the 
Pentagon  by  $2.2  biUion.  This  is  called 
reordering  priorities.  They  reordered 
priorities  by  reordering  them  from  the 
domestic  economy  to  the  military. 

Other  fimds  have  been  frozen  as  well. 
They  include  money  for  the  economic 
opportunity  program,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  the  Peace  Corps,  REA  loans, 
family  housing,  regional  medical  pro- 
grams, higher  education,  facilties  and 
equipment  for  the  PAA,  highway  beauti- 
fication,  and  farm  credit,  to  name  only 

Q    few 

Meantime,  the  administration  is  press- 
ing for  funds  to  begin  a  $9  billion  space 
shuttle  program  which  has  no  other 
function  than  as  the  precursor  to  a  $100 
binion  manned  flight  to  Mars.  In  any 
case,  the  tangible  benefits  of  the  space 
shuttle  are  almost  impossible  to  define. 
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BOW  TO  UEET   NEEDS  WITH  LIMITED  BXBOT7BCX8 

America's  needs  are  very  great.  But 
America's  resources  are  not  unlimited. 
The  amounts  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  spend  In  any  one 
year  must  be  limited  to  sums  which  do 
not  impose  a  confiscatory  tax  burden  on 
the  American  people  or  promote  addi- 
tional inflation  by  continuous  deficits. 

How  then  can  America's  legitimate 
needs  be  met?  How  can  we  provide  des- 
perately needed  funds  for  America's 
Newarks  and  Detrolts  and  MUwaukees? 
How  can  we  finance  a  Jobs  program  to 
provide  public  service  employment? 
Where  are  we  to  get  the  means  to  insti- 
tute a  broadly  based  health  program 
which  would  lift  our  country  to  first  place 
In  the  quality  and  quantity  of  medical 
care?  Where  are  the  fimds  to  come  from 
to  relieve  the  cities  and  States  of  the 
most  onerous  burden  they  must  now 
carry,  namely,  the  burden  of  welfare 
which  would  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  least  an  additional  $7  bUUon  a 
year  if  it  were  to  carry  that  burden 
alone? 

FIRST,  HSORDKE  PBIORITIES 

There  are  two  fundamental  means  by 
which  these  purposes  can  be  sw^hieved. 
The  first  is  through  a  reordering  of 
American  priorities.  We  must  cut  un- 
needed  programs  and  low  priority  pro- 
grams and  transfer  those  resources  to 
programs  the  American  people  need.  We 
must  cut  military  spending  and  military 
waste.  We  should  deny  the  money  for 
the  space  shuttle.  We  should  cut  back 
on  subsidies  which  go  to  the  affluent  and 
those  who  need  them  least  of  all.  We 
should  chop  out  inefficient  public  works 
projects  and  programs  where  the  return 
is  low  or  where  private  enterprise  can 
function  better. 

The  funds  thus  saved  can  then  be  used 
In  part  to  revive  the  cities,  provide  des- 
perately needed  public  services,  build 
houses,  educate  children,  prevent  disease, 
cure  the  sick,  and  provide  for  the  in- 
digent and  disabled.  Any  adverse  effects 
from  retrenchment  in  space  or  defense 
spending  could  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  expansionary  effects  of  funds  spent 
to  meet  America's  fundamental  needs. 

SECOND,  GET  THE  ECONOMY  MOVING  AGAIN 

The  second  means  of  providing  funds 
for  needed  services  is  to  get  the  economy 
moving  again.  If  unemployment  were  re- 
duced to  4  percent  from  the  present  6 
percent,  the  economy  would  be  produc- 
ing $60  billion  a  year  more  than  it  now 
produces.  Federal  tax  receipts  would 
grow  by  about  $12  billion  and  State  and 
local  revenues  by  about  $3  billion  with 
no  change  in  existing  tax  rates.  Mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  who  are  now 
jobless  or  who  work  only  part  time  would 
become  taxpayers  rather  than  the  re- 
cipients of  unemployment  compensation 
or  welfare  payments.  Business  would 
move  from  red  ink  to  black  ink,  profits 
would  rise,  and  Industry  would  once 
again  pay  taxes  Instead  of  absorbing 
losses. 

There  are  the  ways  to  get  America 
moving  again. 

We  need  expansion  not  retrenchment. 

We  need  schools,  houses,  and  hospitals, 


not  new  B-1  bombers,  space  shuttles,  and 
SST's. 

We  need  to  spend  money  for  cities  and 
cut  back  on  subsidies  and  frills. 

We  need  deeds,  not  words;  and  action 
in  the  plEu;e  of  rhetoric. 

As  we  cut  military  spending,  space 
waste,  and  unnecessary  programs,  a  por- 
tion of  the  cuts  should  be  chaimeled  Into 
Job  producing,  economically  stimulating 
programs,  especially  housing. 

A    LOW-INCOME   TAX    CUT 

A  portion  should  also  go  to  the  hard- 
pressed  taxpayer  through  cuts  in  his 
taxes.  Two  inunedlate  steps  should  be 
taken.  First,  the  increase  in  social  se- 
curity taxes  now  scheduled  for  January  1. 
1972,  should  not  be  made  retroactive  to 
January  1.  1971,  as  the  administration 
requests. 

Second,  the  increases  in  deductions  for 
dependents  in  the  personal  income  tax 
now  scheduled  for  1972  and  1973  should 
be  moved  up  Into  1971. 

These  two  actions  would  produce  tax 
cuts  this  year  of  $7  bUlion  below  what 
taxes  would  otherwise  be.  As  the  cuts 
would  go  in  large  part  to  low  and  mod- 
erate income  families,  the  funds  would 
be  spent.  This  would  have  a  multiplier 
effect  which  would  not  only  stimulate  the 
economy  but  should  increase  the  gross 
national  product  by  about  $20  billion 
over  what  it  would  otherwise  be.  That  in 
turn  would  reduce  unemployment.  In- 
crease the  revenues  collected  by  all  levels 
of  government,  help  the  cities  and  get 
the  economy  off  dead  center. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  time  to  reorder  priorities,  put 
Americans  back  to  work,  and  to  put  first 
things  first. 

It  is  time  to  choose  schools  over  mili- 
tary waste,  hospitals  instead  of  space 
shuttles,  and  full  employment  instead  of 
frozen  funds. 

We  must  put  the  needs  of  people  on 
earth  ahead  of  funds  for  the  space 
shuttle. 

Housing  the  poor  must  have  a  higher 
priority  than  billions  for  an  excessive 
number  of  the  weapons  of  destruction. 

Cleaning  the  air  is  more  important 
than  boondoggling  for  the  military. 

Providing  public  transportation  to  get 
Americans  to  work  must  have  a  higher 
priority  than  billions  for  Lockheed  bail- 
outs. 

Such  a  program  is  the  way  to  provide 
real  national  security.  That  can  only  be 
gained  by  a  balance  between  our  mili- 
tary and  our  domestic  needs,  and  by  en- 
hancing the  strength  of  our  people  and 
the  strength  of  our  economy. 

It  is  time  to  put  our  money  where  the 
need  is. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stivinson)  .  Under  the  previ- 
ous order  there  will  now  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes 
for  each  Senator  recognized. 


EVOLUTION  OF  CONCEJIN  FOR 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  trea- 
ties which  deal  with  the  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals within  their  own  countries  as  a 
matter  of  international  concern  may  be 
the  proper  exercise  of  the  treatymaldng 
power. 

It  seems  almost  anachronistic  that  this 
question  continues  to  be  raised  in  con- 
nection with  the  Genocide  Convention.  It 
is  nearly  25  years  since  this  country  used 
the  treaty  power  to  become  a  party  to 
the  UJN.  Charter.  One  of  the  charter's 
basic  purposes  is  the  promotion  of  human 
rights. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  once  noted 
that— 

We  as  a  nation  should  have  been  the  fli»t 
to   ratify   the    Oenoclde    Convention    .    .    . 

In  1968  a  special  committee  of  lawyers 
of  the  President's  Commission  for  the 
observance  of  Hiunan  Rights  Year,  pre- 
pared a  study  of  the  treatymaking  power 
of  the  United  States  in  human  rights 
matters. 

The  report  points  out  that  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  developments  in  20th 
century  international  law  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  human  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual. Certainly  in  previous  traditional  law 
there  was  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  But  the  denial  of  the  hu- 
man rights  of  an  individual  was  seen 
only  as  an  affront  to  the  state  of  this  in- 
dividual. It  was  not  considered  a  matter 
of  "international  concern."  As  the  coim- 
tries  of  the  world  became  more  Inter- 
dependent, there  was  a  simultaneous  rec- 
ognition for  the  need  of  increased  inter- 
national cooperation  to  secure  funda- 
mental human  rights.  This  was  a  pro- 
found change  from  the  doctrine  that 
"there  is  a  general  agreement  that,  by 
virtue  of  Its  personal  and  territorial  su- 
premacy, a  state  can  treat  Its  own  na- 
tionals according  to  discretion" — I.  L. 
Oppenheim.  International  Law  279,  7th 
edition,  H.  Lauterpacht  1948. 

This  new  concern  originated  In  the 
Allied  Powers'  treaty  of  peace  with  Po- 
land at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Poland 
was  required  to  undertake  the  protec- 
tion of  "certain  racial,  religious,  and  lin- 
guistic minorities"  within  its  own  bor- 
ders. The  substantive  obligations  taken 
by  Poland  were  recognized  as  "obliga- 
tions of  international  concern,"  A  Coim- 
cll  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  given  the 
responsibility  of  enforcement. 

The  effects  of  this  change  in  the  mean- 
ing of  international  law  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  European  Commission 
of  Human  Rights  and  a  European  Court 
of  Human  Rights;  a  Commission  of  Hu- 
man Rights  drafted  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States:  and  a  vast  number 
of  international  human  rights  conve- 
nants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  Lawyers  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Observance  of 
Human  Rights  Year  1968  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 

as  follows: 

A  Repo«t  in  Support  of  the  Tskatymaking 

POWKB    OF    TffB    UNTTED    STATXS    IN    HtrM»N 

Rights  Mattbbs 
(Prepared  by  the  Special  Conunlttee  of  La  w- 
yers  Of  the  President's  Commission  for  t  he 
Observance  of  Human  Rights  Year  1968) 

EVOLUTION   or  CXJNCERN  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN 
INTEBNATIONAl.    LAW 

Since  the  founding  of  the  United  Natl<jns 
there  has  been  a  marked  Increase  In  conc»m 
about  effective  guarantees  of  human  rlglits 
through  a  system  of  International  treetfce. 
This  concern  has  raised  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion for  the  United  States:  Are  the  rlghta  of 
the  Individual  inside  his  own  country  wlU)ln 
the  scope  of  the  treatymaklng  power  of  the 
United  States?  | 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  preamblei  to 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  n 
"faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  Ln 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person, 
Artlcie  55(c)  of  the  Charter  dedicates 
United  Nations  to  the  promotion  of  unl' 
sal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  him^an 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  toil. 
Article  56  commits  members  to  "Joint  tLa<X 
separate  action  in  cooperation  with  the  Or- 
ganization for  the  achievement  of  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  Article  66."  I 

One  of  the  most  profound  development^  In 
20th-century  International  law  is  the  lncre(as- 
ing  recognition  of  the  human  rights  of  the 
Individual  in  international  law.  That  is 
to  say  that  individual  status,  or  the  Indl 
ual  as  a  person,  went  unrecognised  in  tr; 
tlonal  international  law.'  But  traditional  Sn- 
ternational  law  dealt  with  human  rights  c^ly 
Indirectly,  seeing  mistreatment  of  the  na- 
tional of  another  state  as  an  affront  onlv  to 
that  state;  the  latter  then  could  objedj  to 
such  mistreatment  of  its  nationals  as  dei^ed 
them  "Justice"  cw  violated  rights  speclflcilly 
promised  for  them  by  treaty.  In  view  of  tpat 
conceptual  orientation,  traditional  custom- 
ary law  of  course  had  nothing  to  say  aboiit  a 
state's  treatment  of  its  own  nationals,  ^nd 
traditional  treaties  ordinarily  contained  no 
undertakings  by  a  state  as  to  how  it  wokild 
treat  its  own  nationals.  A  standard  texti  on 
International  law  asserted,  therefore,  as  late 
as  1948:  "There  Is  general  agreement  that^  by 
virtue  of  its  personal  and  territorial  suprem- 
acy, a  State  can  treat  its  own  nationals  iac- 
cordlng  to  discretion."  • 

On  the  other  hand,  treaties  In  which  bne 
state  made  promises  to  another  as  to  l^ow 
It  would  treat  its  own  citizen*  in  some; re- 
spects were  not  unknown  even  before  ^is 
century.  Long  ago  the  memory  of  religious 
wars  emphasized  the  relation  between  i  in- 
ternational peace  and  religious  toleration, 
and  nations  adhered  to  treaties  In  wl^lch 
they  undertook  to  afford  freedom  of  religion 
to  their  inhabitants,  including  their  ownlia- 
tionals.  The  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878,  lor  exim- 
ple.  imposed  on  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  coun- 
tries an  obligation  not  to  discriminate  against 
religious  minorities  in  their  lands.  W^ien 
territory  changed  hands,  too,  the  ceding 
states  often  required  an  undertaking  by  jthe 
new  sovereign  that  it  would  give  Its  |iew 
Inhabitants  the  rights  of  citizenship  or  other 
protections:  the  United  States  included  stich 
provisions  In  its  treaties  acquiring  territories 
In  Louisiana,  Florida,  Mexico,  and  Alaskn. 

Contemporary  concern  for  human  rl^ts, 
however,  is  broader  and  deeper,  reflecting 
new  political  concerns  in  the  international 
community  and  having  its  origins  at  the 
end  of  World  War  I.  In  the  Allied  Povfera' 
treaty  of  peace  with  Poland,'  that  country 
undertook  to  protect  certain  racial,  religi  3vis, 
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and  linguistic  minorities  within  its  bound- 
aries. This  was  required  of  Poland  as  being 
relevant  to  friendly  relations  between  na- 
tions: mistreatment  of  minorities  by  a  state 
might  antagonize  its  neighbors  or  other 
states,  especially  those  which  had  ethnic, 
religious,  or  other  identification  with  the 
minorities  in  question.  But  the  treaty  em- 
bodies some  new  notions  resjjectlng  the  status 
of  Individuals  and  their  rights  In  internation- 
al law.  The  first  radical  departure  was  the 
recognition  that  the  substantive  obligations 
undertaken  by  Poland  were  "obligations  of 
International  concern."  * 

Second,  although  the  obligations  under- 
taken by  Poland  were  designed  to  secure  pro- 
tection of  racial,  religious,  and  linguistic 
minorities,  it  was  nonetheless  agreed  that  the 
protection  was  for  "persons  belonging  to  ra- 
cial, religious  or  linguistic  minorities."  Fi- 
nally, an  international  body,  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  was  given  the  respon- 
sibility of  enforcement.  The  cumulative  ef- 
fect of  these  new  conceptions  was  to  change 
the  relationship  between  the  designated  mi- 
norities and  their  own  government.  No  longer 
could  Poland  act  toward  them  with  uncon- 
trolled discretion. 

The  pattern  of  the  Polish  Convention  was 
followed  in  other  peace  treaties  formally 
concluding  the  First  World  War  and  In 
several  collateral  declswatlons  and  conven- 
tions.' The  responsibility  for  Implementing 
the  minorities  treaties  was  lodged  with  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Japan 
proposed  that  the  convenant  creating  the 
League  should  itself  contain  provisions  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
nationality,  race,  or  religion,  but  that  pro- 
posal was  rejected.  Nonetheless,  the  work  of 
the  League  of  Nations  system  in  the  admin- 
istration of  minorities  treaties,  as  well  as 
the  League's  concern  for  humane  treat- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  mandated  terri- 
tories, were  important  steps  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  Individual  rights  in  international  law. 
Nazi  atrocities  before  and  during  World 
War  n  accelerated  the  evolution  to  make 
hvmian  rights  everywhere  a  matter  of  general 
concern. 

The  origins  of  U.N.  concern  with  individual 
human  rights  lie  not  only  in  the  human 
rights  activities  of  the  League  of  Nations 
system,  but  also  in  the  concerns  of  the 
Allied  Powers  during  the  course  of  World 
War  n.  After  the  German  forces  had  over- 
rtm  most  of  EtU'ope,  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  met  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  A  Joint  statement  was  Issued  on 
August  14,  1941,  which  became  known  as  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  This  charter,  among  other 
things,  asserted  the  guarantee  of  human 
rights  as  one  of  the  peace  alms  of  the  Allies. 
The  same  principle  was  realfirmed  in  the 
declaration  of  January  1,  1942.  signed  by 
the  Allied  Powers,  styled  the  Grand  Alliance. 
In  Washington. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  New  Year's 
Declaration  of  1942  had  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  deliberations  which  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  Panama  and 
other  Latin  American  countries  advanced 
proposals  to  include  an  International  Bill  of 
Human  Rights,  in  the  charter  itself.  Al- 
though these  specific  proposals  were  rejected, 
there  was  a  consensus  that  a  priority  task 
of  the  new  United  Nations  would  be  the 
formtilation  of  an  International  Bill  of 
Human  Rights.  The  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  was  written  to  include  among  the 
organization's  purposes  and  principles: 

"To  achieve  International  cooperation  in 
solving  international  problems  of  an 
economic,  social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  in  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion;" 


While  this  and  several  other  provUlons 
of  the  charter  refer  to  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  promoting  universal  respect  for 
and  observance  of  fundamental  human 
rights  and  freedoms,  the  cornerstone  of  U.N. 
human  rights  treaties  Is  a  separate  Instru- 
ment, the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  The  U.N.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  submitted  the  declaration  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
1948.* 

WhUe  the  declaration  did  not  purport  to 
Impose  legal  obligations,  in  the  years  since 
adoption  It  has  exerted  a  profound  influence 
around  the  world.  In  the  peace  treaty  trUb 
Japan  sign«d  in  1951  Japan  promised  to 
strive  to  realize  the  alms  of  the  Unlveraal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  In  1954,  Italy 
and  Yugoslavia  undertook  to  govern  Trieste 
in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration.  Over  30  new  countries 
have  adopted  sections  of  the  declaration  in 
their  constitutions.  It  has  also  Influenced  the 
national  laws  and  court  decisions  In  many 
countries.' 

The  indirect  influence  of  the  declaration 
has  been  even  greater.  Nations  In  Western 
and  central  Europe,  selecting  portions  of  the 
declaration  as  their  basis,  established  by 
treaty  a  Euroi>ean  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  as  well  as  a  European  Court  of  Hu- 
man Rights.  The  Organization  of  American 
States  has  adopted  a  Commission  of  Human 
Rights  and  drafted  a  full  convention.  A 
number  of  international  conventions  or 
treaties  on  human  rights  have  been  promul- 
gated. Including  those  on  genocide,  slavery, 
r©fi:igees,  poUtioal  rights  of  women,  marriage, 
discrimination  in  edvicatlon,  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  racial  discrimination,  and  the 
two  definitive  human  rights  convenants 
adopted  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in 
1966. 

HTTMAN     RIGHTS     MATTERS     OF     INTERNATIONAL 
CONCERN  trmJER  THE  TREATTMAKING  POWER 

The  Constitutional  Structure 

Four  provisions  of  the  Constitution  deal 
expressly  with  treaties.'  The  repository  of  the 
power  to  make  treaties  is  designated  in  ar- 
ticle n.  sec.  2,  clause  2 : 

"He  (the  President)  shall  have  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concur." 

The  second  principal  provision,  article  IV, 
sec.  2,  establishes  the  effect  of  treaties: 

"This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land, . . ." 

Article  III,  sec.  2  extends  to  treaties  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  The 
stales  are  prohibited  by  article  I,  sec.  10(1) 
from  enterlrg  Into  "any  treaty,  alliance  or 
confederation." 

It  is  of  course  patent  that  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself  does  not  by  express  terms  define 
the  scope  of  the  treatymaklng  power.  Pro- 
fessor Lotils  Henkln  has  ob.=^erved  that  "the 
framers  knew  what  treaties  were  and,  no 
doubt,  did  not  see  any  need  to  define  what 
was  well  known  in  international  law  and 
practice."'  On  the  bare  constitutional  lan- 
guage, the  treaty  power  of  the  United  States 
would  seem  to  be  as  broad  as  the  range  of 
subjects  on  which  the  Nation  might  wish 
to  exchange  obligations  with  other  nations. 
However,  It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is 
a  separate  constitutional  criterion  to  be  ap- 
plied in  determining  the  propriety  of  a  par- 
ticular treaty  for  U.S.  adherence.  The  crit- 
erion has  been  called  "International  con- 
cern." This  phrase  was  used  in  1929  by 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  when  he  said  that 
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the  U  S  had  "power  to  deal  with  foreign  na- 
tions with  regard  to  matters  of  internation- 
al concern.  It  is  not  a  power  intended  to  be 
exercised,  it  may  be  assumed,  with  reapwst 
to  matters  that  have  no  relation  to  interna- 
tional concerns."  ^o  The  limitation  has  been 
restated  as  follows:  "An  international  agree- 
^nt  of  the  United  States  must  relate  to 
the  external  concerns  of  the  nation  as  dls- 
tinKUlshed  from  matters  of  a  purely  internal 
qT^  "  "  a  U.S.  interest  to  be  served  by  ex- 
changing with  other  nations  solemn  obliga- 
tt^on  human  rights  matters  would  satls- 
fv  this  test.  A  sham  agreement  designed 
merely  to  circumvent  the  normal  legisla- 
tive process  would  fall  the  test. 

Treating  the  test  of  "International  con- 
cern" as  a  constitutional  limitation,  it  is 
dear  that  no  objection  to  ratification  of  all 
human  rights  treaties  can  be  rested  on  this 
basis  This  country,  long  ago  and  repeatedly, 
has  recognized  that  human  rights  are  of 
intemaaonal  concern,  are  relevant  to  Amer- 
ican foreign  relations,  and  are  therefore 
within  the  scope  of  U.S.  treatymaklng  power. 
Four  decades  ago,  at  President  Coolldge's 
request  and  in  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  the  Senate  approved  the  1926 
Slavery  Convention,  undertaking  not  only 
to  abolish  the  slave  trade  but  also,  "In  re- 
spect of  the  territory  placed  under  its  sover- 
eignty ...  to  bring  about  ...  the  complete 
aboUtlon  of  slavery  In  all  Its  forms."  The 
United  States  further  agreed  to  "prevent 
compulsory  or  forced  labor  from  developing 
into  condlUons  analogous  to  slavery.""  The 
treaty  power  in  this  Instance  was  used  to 
curb  an  evU  practice  both  in  commerce  from 
state  to  state  and  within  the  boundaries  of 
each  member  state. 

After  the  Second  World  War  we  Joined  in 
the  1945  treaties  with  Italy  (T.I.A.S.  1648), 
Romania  (T.I.A.S.  1649).  Bulgaria  (T.I.A.S. 
1660),  and  Hungary  (T.I.A.S.  1651).  which 
required  measures  to  secure  to  all  persons 
without  distinction  Ets  to  race,  sex,  language, 
or  religion  the  enjoyment  of  such  rights  as 
freedom  of  expression,  of  press  and  publica- 
tion, of  religious  worship,  of  political  opin- 
ion, and  of  public  meeting  In  the  same  year 
we  helped  in  establishing  a  global  organiza- 
tion, one  of  whose  four  purposes  set  forth 
in  the  first  article  of  Its  charter  Is  "to  achieve 
international  cooperation  In  solving  Inter- 
national problems  of  an  economic,  social, 
cultural,  or  humanitarian  character,  and  in 
promoting  and  encouraging  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  lan- 
guage or  religion."  In  the  charter,  too,  we 
helped  in  writing  what  U.N.  Secretary-Gen- 
eral U  Thant  has  called  "perhaps  the  bold- 
est Innovation  of  the  Charter — the  uncon- 
ditional and  universal  obligation  in  regard  to 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms." 
Three  years  later  there  followed  the  enum- 
eration In  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  whose  20th  anniversary  we 
and  most  other  nations  celebrated  as  Inter- 
national Year  for  Human  Rights  1968.  The 
declaration  demonstrates  how  wide  a  range 
of  rights  there  Is  to  which  the  treaty  power 
might  be  applied. 

The  year  after  the  adoption  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration,  four  treaties  were  con- 
cluded to  protect,  among  others,  the  victims 
of  domestic  confiict.  These  were  the  Geneva 
Conventions  of  1949,  which  were  Joined  by 
many  countries  including  the  United  States." 
The  fact  that  such  victims,  unlike  the  also 
protected  victims  of  international  wars,  need 
not  be  involved  beyond  their  own  frontiers 
did  not  prevent  the  Senate  from  approving 
these  conventions  in  their  entirety. 

A  human  rights  treaty  of  broad  reach,  the 
1956  Supplementary  Slavery  Convention,  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  ratified  by  the 
President  In  1967,  reconfirming  that  human 
rights  can  meet  the  test  of  "international 


oonoem."  Besides  reiterating  the  condemna- 
tion of  slave  trading  already  found  In  the 
1926  Slavery  Convention  to  which  we  had 
been  a  party  nearly  40  years,  artlcie  I  of  the 
1966  convention  obligates  the  United  States 
and  the  other  parties  to  abolish  debt  bond- 
age, serfdom,  and  even  practices  whereby  "a 
woman,  without  the  right  to  refuse,  is  prom- 
ised or  given  in  marriage  on  payment  of  a 
consideration  In  money  or  in  kind  to  her 
parents,  guardian,  family  or  any  other  person 
or  group  ..."  or  "a  child  or  young  person 
xmder  the  age  of   18  years  la  delivered  by 
either  or  both  of  his  natviral  parents  or  by  his 
guardian  to  another  person,  whether  for  re- 
ward or  not,  with  a  view  to  the  exploitation 
of  the  child  or  young  person  or  of  his  labor." 
In  presenting  the  Protocol  Relating  to  the 
Status  of  Refugees  to  the  Senate  in  Octobw 
1968,  the  State  Department  said  that  "the 
human  rights  which  it  covers  for  the  refugees 
involved  are  of  the  most  crucial  and  the  most 
Important  type.  They  are  literally  the  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death  for  many  of 
them:""  The  President's  transmittal  letter 
called  the  protocol  "a  comprehensive  BUI  of 
Rights    for   refugees    fleeing   their    country 
because  of  persecution  on  accoiint  of  their 
political  vierws,  race,  reUglon,  nationality,  or 
social  ties."  "  He  made  clear  why  this  subject 
was  of  international  concern;   there  was  a 
U.S.  purpose  to  be  served  by  ratification,  the 
raising    of    other    countries'    standards    for 
treatment  of  this  category  of  individuals: 
"United  States  accession  should  help  advance 
acceptance  of  the  Protocol  and  observance  of 
its  humane  standards  by  States  in  which, 
presently  guarantees  and  practices  relating  to 
protection  and  other  rights  for  refugees  are 
less  liberal  than  in  our  own  country."  With 
this  as  backgrotind,  the  Senate  gave  unani- 
mous consent. 

Thus  it  appears  not  only  that  human 
rights  are  matters  of  international  concern, 
but  also  that  there  is  substantial  U.S.  prece- 
dent for  the  ratification  of  human  rights 
treaties.  If  the  President  and  Senate  deem  it 
desirable,  the  United  States  can,  under  the 
treaty  power,  ratify  or  adhere  to  any  inter- 
national human  rights  convention  unless  it 
contravenes  a  specific  prohibition  In  the 
Constitution  In  a  manner  so  fundamental 
that  a  reservation  avoiding  the  conlUct 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  overall  pur- 
pose of  the  treaty. 

Inherent  constitutional  prohibition 
Justice  Story  asserted  that  as  a  matter  of 
logic,  the  treatymaklng  power  must  be  sub- 
ject to  those  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
establishing  the  government  and  imposing 
express  limitations  on  its  powers.  "A  power 
given  by  the  Constitution  cannot  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  a  destruction  of  other 
powers  given  in  the  same  Instrument.  It 
must  be  construed,  therefore,  in  subordina- 
tion to  it;  and  cannot  supersede  or  interfere 
with  any  other  of  Its  fundamental  provi- 
sions. Each  is  equally  obligatory  and  of  para- 
mount authority  within  its  scope;  and  no 
one  embraces  a  right  to  annihilate  any 
other.""  The  dicta  of  Justice  Field  In 
Geofrey  v.  Riggs,  supra,  p.  9,  obviously  rests 
upon  Justice  Story's  rationale.  Justice  Field 
stated: 

"The  treaty  power,  as  expressed  In  the 
Constitution,  Is  in  terms  unlimited,  except 
by  those  restraints  which  are  found  in  that 
instrument  against  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  of  its  departments,  and  those  aris- 
ing from  the  nature  of  government  Itself, 
and  of  that  of  the  States."  " 

The  most  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
"Inherent  constitutional  limitations"  asserts 
that  a  treaty  or  treaty  provision  would  tran- 
scend the  Constitution  If  the  treaty:  (1) 
Alters  the  form  of  government,  (2)  Alters  the 
departmental  strvicture  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, (3)  Alters  the  constitution  of  any 


of  the  branches  of  govemmeait,  (4)  Deprives 
the  Federal  Government  of  a  delegated  pow- 
er, (5)  Exercises  a  power  confided  to  another 
branch  of  government,  and,  (6)  Exercises  a 
power  prohibited  to  the  Federal  Government 
or  reserved  to  the  states."  Clearly,  a  proposed 
treaty  which  sought  to  abolish  or  reform  the 
electoral  college  would  be  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution. 

Examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
ternational human  rights  conventions  and 
the  covenants  on  human  rights  discloses  that 
oonstitutional  issues  arise  principally  In  re- 
gard to  afisertions  relating  to  the  abaenoe  of 
power  In  the  Federal  Government.  Generally, 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  treatymaklng 
power  does  not  extend  to  that  which  Is  for- 
bidden to  the  Federal  Government."  Conse- 
quently, It  has  been  argued  that  matters 
exclusively  within  the  domain  of  the  several 
states  cannot  be  properly  the  subject  of 
treaties.  But  the  argument  begs  the  ques- 
tion. Matters  within  the  scope  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  cannot  lie  within  the  exclusive 
domain  o(f  the  states.  This  doctrine  has  been 
clear  from  the  very  founding  of  the  Repub- 
lic. In  Ware  v.  Hylton,^  Justice  Chaee  de- 
clared: 

"If  doubts  would  exist  before  the  adoption 
of   the   present   national   government,   they 
must  be  entirely  removed  by  the  6th  article 
of  the  constitution.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no 
limitation  on  the  power  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  By  their  authority  the  state 
constitutions  were  made,  and  by  their  au- 
thority the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  establirtied;  and  they  had  the  power  to 
change  or  abolish  the  state  constitutions  or 
make  them  yield  to  the  general  government 
and  to  treaties  made  by  their  authority.  A 
treaty  cannot  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  ...  If  any  act  of  state  legislature  can 
stand  in  its  way.  ...  It  is  the  declared  will 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  every 
treaty  made,  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  superior  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  any  individual  state;  and  their 
will  alone  is  to  decide.   If  a  law  of  a  state 
contrary  to  a  treaty  is  not  void,  but  voidable 
only  by  a  repeal,  or  nulUflcation  by  a  state 
legislature,  this  certain  consequence  follows, 
the  will  of  a  small  part  of  the  United  States 
may  control  or  defeat  the  will  of  the  whole." 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  similarly  ruled  that 
the  validity  of  a  treaty  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned on  the  grounds  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  treaty  was  a  matter  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  state.  In  Chirac  v.  Lessee  of 
Chirac,^  the  Court  upheld  that  the  defect  of 
alienage  under  the  law  of  Virginia  was  re- 
moved for  French  aliens  by  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  1778  with  France  abrogating  alien 
disabilities   In   real   property   succession   cut 
intestat.    The    constitutional    doctrine    de- 
veloped In  the  alienage  cases  found  its  full 
expression  In  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Missouri  V.  HoIIand.a  in  1913  the  Federal  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Act  had  declared  certain  birds  to 
be  within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  For  courts  had  held  the  act 
unconstitutional"    by  the  time  the  United 
States  concluded  a  treaty  with  Canada  to 
protect  certain  ducks.  The  treaty  also  pro- 
vided for  mutual   implementation  through 
legislation.  The  validity  of  the  treaty  was 
directly  challenged  on  the  grounds  of  the 
10th  amendment.  Justice  Holmes  held  that 
the  allocation  of  a  matter  to  the  competence 
of  the  state  by  the  lOth  amendment  is  not  a 
limitation  on  the  treatymaklng  power. 

"The  treaty  in  question  does  not  con- 
travene any  prohibitory  words  to  be  found  In 
the  Constitution.  The  only  question  Is 
whether  it  is  forbidden  by  some  Invisible 
radiation  from  the  general  terms  of  the 
Tenth  Amendment.  ...  No  doubt  the  great 
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body  of  private  rMatloiu  usually  faUa  wltfcln 
the  control  of  the  State,  but  a  treaty  may 
override  Ita  power.  ..."•* 

No  support  whatsoever  can  be  found  for 'the 
proposition  that  the  10th  amendment  k  a 
limitation  upon  the  scope  of  the  treatynmk- 
Ing  power." 

In  some  Instances  the  argument  that  the 
10th  amendment  Is  a  limitation  on  the  treaty- 
making  power  has  been  cast  in  terms  of  the 
power  of  Congress.  The  assertion  Is  made  that 
the  treaty  power  Is  limited  to  those  matters 
upon  which  Congress  cotild  legislate.  Again, 
no  support  whatsoever  can  be  found  for  such 
a  propoeltlon.  As  to  this  point  Justice  Holfaes 
declared ; 

"Acts  of  Congress  are  the  supreme  la^  of 
the  land  only  when  made  In  pursuance  of 
the  Constitution,  while  treaties  are  declared 
to  be  BO  wben  made  under  the  authority  of 
ttie  United  States.  It  is  open  to  quesilon 
whether  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
means  more  than  the  formal  acts  prescribed 
to  make  the  convention.  We  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  there  are  no  quallflcatlona  to 
the  treatv-maklng  power;  but  they  must,  be 
ascertained  In  a  different  way.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  may  be  matters  of  the  sharpest 
exigency  for  the  national  weU  being  that^an 
act  of  Congress  could  not  deal  with  but 
that  a  treaty  foUowed  by  such  an  act  coi^d, 
and  it  is  not  lightly  to  be  assumed  that^  in 
matters  requlrlrg  national  action,  "a  power 
which  must  belong  to  and  somewhere  re- 
side in  every  clvUized  government"  is  nol  to 
be  found.  . . ."  " 

The  unbroken  line  of  treaty  decisions  by 
the  Supreme  Court  fully  support  the  c  )n- 
cluBlon  expressed  by  Justice  Holmes. 

The  conclusion  Is  compelled  that  objec- 
tions to  raUflcatlon  of  the  human  rlAts 
conventions  and  the  covenants  on  hui*an 
rights  cannot  be  based  upon  the  proposition 
that  the  treatymaklng  power  Is  llmltedjby 
the  power  reserved  to  the  states  purauantl  to 
the  10th  amendment. 
Implementation    of    human    rights    treaties 

For  the  United  States,  problems  of  tiatfie- 
mentlag  human  rights  treaties  have  two  Idl- 
menslons:  the  nature  of  the  Implemenita-. 
tlon  procedure  provided  for  In  treaties 
themselvea  and  the  buUt  In  implemeiKta- 
tlon  procedure  peculiar  to  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  the  fact  that  Its  treaties  pre 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  j 

The  Nature  of  Implementation      | 

The  Implementation  provided  for  j  In 
human  rights  treaties  Is  of  three  varieties: 
Judicial  proceedings,  oonclllatlon,  and  gbv- 
ernment  reporting.  Judicial  proceedings  in 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  are  avail- 
able to  governments  on  a  voluntary  ad  hoc 
basis  and  are  cotnpiilsory  for  governments 
committed  In  advance  to  accept  the  Ooutt's 
Jurisdiction  either  In  general  or  as  to  partic- 
ular treaties."  The  United  States  genaral 
oomjnltments  to  acc^t  the  Court's  Jurla4lc- 
tion  does  not  extend  to  "disputes  wllth 
regard  to  matters  which  are  essentially  with- 
in the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  as  determined  by  the  United  States." 
Aside  from  the  general  commitment,  we 
are  bound  by  compulsory  jurisdiction  lan- 
guage in  particular  treaties.  The  following 
claiise  appears  in  the  1966  Slavery  Conven- 
tion, ratified  by  the  United  States  in  1967: 

"Article  10.  Any  dispute  between  StJites 
Parties  to  this  Convention  relating  to  its  in- 
terpretation or  application,  which  is  not  fet- 
tled by  negotiation,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
International  Ooiirt  of  Justice  at  the  reqi|est 
of  any  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  i|n- 
less  the  parties  concerned  agree  on  anot^ier 
mode  of  settlement." 

Another  human  rights  treaty  recently  r4tl- 
fled  by  the  United  States,  the  Protocol  Ite- 
latlng  to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  contain^  a 
similar  provision:  | 

"Any  dispute  between  States  Parties  to  the 


present  Protocol  which  relates  to  Its  inter- 
pretation or  application  and  which  cannot 
be  settled  by  other  means  shall  be  referred 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  the 
request  of  any  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute." 

ILO  conventions,  to  several  of  which  the 
United  States  la  a  party,  are  subject  to 
article  37  of  the  TUO  Constitution,  providing 
for  reference  to  the  ICJ  of  "any  question  or 
dispute  relating  to  the  Interpretation  ...  of 
any  Convention."  Never  In  the  ILO's  half 
century  of  experience,  however,  has  ICJ 
jurisdiction  been  invoked  by  one  ILO  mem- 
ber against  another,  nor  Indeed  in  <my  other 
human  rights  cause  except  the  1966  South 
West  Africa  cases,  brought  by  Ethiopia  and 
Liberia  under  a  post- World  War  I  mandate 
agreement. 

Enforcement  of  ICJ  decisions  by  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  Is  envisaged  by  the  charter. 
Article  94(2 )  provides  that  the  Council  "may. 
If  it  deems  neoeseary.  make  recctnmenda- 
tlons  or  decide  upon  measures  to  be  taken 
to  give  effect  to  the  Judgment."  These 
powers  have  never  been  invoked  to  secure 
compliance  with  a  judgment."  The  Gen- 
eral Aseembly  as  well  can  act,  under  charter 
article  10,  to  discuss  noncompliance  or  make 
the  recommendations. 

The  compulsory  oonclllatlon  feature  of 
the  ILO's  conventions,  like  their  ICJ  juris- 
diction, arises  frc«n  its  constitution.  Under 
articles  24  and  25,  employers'  or  workers' 
organizations  may  represent  to  the  ILO  that 
••any  of  the  members  has  failed  to  secure 
in  any  respect  the  effective  observance  within 
Its  jurlsdlctlan  of  any  Convention  to  which 
It  is  a  party."  Article  36  allows  a  member 
state  to  file  a  complaint  if  it  Is  not  satisfied 
thait  another  member  "is  securing  the  effec- 
tive obeervanoe  of  any  Convention  which 
both  have  ratified."  Oomplalnts,  like  rep- 
resentations, may  be  sent  by  the  ILO  gov- 
erning body  to  the  cux:used  government,  or 
they  may  be  sent  to  a  commission  of  in- 
quiry for  findings  and  reoommendatlons,  to 
which  the  governments  concerned  are  bound 
to  reply.  Only  in  two  cases  has  a  govern- 
ment used  these  procedures  agalnat  an- 
other: Ohana  accusing  Portiigal  and  Por- 
tugal accusing  Liberia.  In  each  case  the 
charge  Involved  was  farced  labor,  and  eckch 
time  recommendations  of  a  cctnmission  of 
Inquiry  were  accepted  by  the  parties  avoid- 
ing ICJ  appeals.  The  ILO  has  special  and 
more  detailed  conciliation  procedures  for 
complaints  concerning  freedcon  of  associa- 
tion, available  even  against  states  not 
parties  to  the  relevant  conventions. 

Conciliation  procedures  have  also  been 
established  by  two  recently  effective  Instru- 
ments, the  Protocol  to  the  UNESCO  Conven- 
tion Against  Discrimination  in  Education, 
parties  to  which  Include  Denmark,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France,  and  the  Con- 
venUon  on  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Radal  Discrimination.  In  the  latter  case, 
where  a  state  party  has  recognized  the  com- 
petence of  a  committee  created  by  the  treaty 
to  receive  individuals'  complaints,  the  com- 
mittee may  make  suggestions  and  recom- 
metuiatlons,  which  are  to  be  summarized  In 
Its  annual  report. 

Government  reporting  as  an  implementa- 
tion feature  of  the  Racial  Discrimination 
Convention  is  to  cover  periodically  "legisla- 
tive, judicial,  administrative  or  other  meas- 
ures." The  same  committee  "may  make  (to 
the  General  Assembly)  suggestions  and  gen- 
eral recommendations  based  on  the  exami- 
nation of  the  reports  and  information  re- 
ceived from  the  States  Parties."  The  ILO  re- 
porting system  is  more  developed,  being 
based  on  the  obligation  under  the  constitu- 
tion (article  22)  to  report  annually  on  meas- 
ures taken  to  Implement  ratified  conven- 
tions.* 

The  reports  are  examined  and  com- 
mented on  by  a  Committee  of  Experts  on 
the  Application  of  Conventions  and  Recom- 
mendations, whose  19  members  are,  accord- 


ing to  the  ILO,  "drawn  mainly  from  the  ju- 
diciary, from  academic  circles  (professors  of 
international  or  labor  law),  and  from 
amongst  persons  with  coiulderable  expe- 
rience in  public  administration.""  Further 
discussion  of  the  reports  is  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  the  ILO  conference,  and  by  the 
conference  plenary  session,  both  of  which 
are  composed  of  government,  employers',  and 
workers'  representatives. 

Committee  members 

Hon.  Tom  C.  Clark,  Chairman,  Associate 
Justice  (Retired),  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Morris  B.  Abram,  President,  Brandels  Uni- 
versity. 

Terence  H.  Benbow,  Attorney  at  Law,  New 
York  City. 

Bruno  V.  Bltker,  Attorney  at  Law,  Milwau- 
kee. 

John  H.  Carey,  Attorney  at  Law,  New  York 
City. 

Dean  Clarence  Clyde  Ferguson,  Jr.,  How- 
ard University  Lew  School. 

Professor  Richard  N.  Gardner,  Columbia 
University  Law  School. 

William  T.  Gossett,  Attorney  at  Law,  De- 
troit. 

Hon.  Sarah  T.  Hughes,  U.S.  District  Court. 

William  P.  Rogers*,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Washington,  DC. 

Frederick  M.  Rowe,  Attorney  at  Law,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Bernard  G.  Segal,  Attorney  at  Law,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Whitney  North  Seymour,  Attorney  at  Law, 
New  York  City. 

John  R.  Stevenson**,  Attorney  at  Law, 
New  York  City  . 

Hon.  John  Minor  Wisdom,  UJ3.  Circuit 
Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

roo'rNOTEa 

1  In  traditional  law  there  were  Indeed  rules, 
practices,  and  conventions  regarding  in- 
dividuals who  were  "foreigners"  in  a  particu- 
lar country.  The  entire  system  of  passports 
and  passport  protection,  for  example,  rests 
upon  the  recognition  of  an  Individual  who, 
leaving  his  own  country,  becomes  an  alien  In 
a  foreign  land.  In  addition  to  such  matters 
as  passports  and  the  like.  It  was  recognized 
that  a  state  might  Intervene  to  protect  Its 
subjects  when  another  state  violated  an  obli- 
gation it  owed  to  the  first  state.  Moreover,  In 
certain  limited  instances  a  right  of  "humani- 
tarian intervention"  has  been  recognized. 
Thus  a  state  might  take  actions  against  a 
second  state  when  the  conduct  of  the  second 
state  toward  its  own  citizens  was  thought  to 
have  become  so  oppressive  that  international 
morality  required  an  Intervention. 

•  1  L.  Oppenhelm.  International  Law  279 
(7th  ed.  H.  Lauterpacht  1948).  Seven  years 
later,  the  8th  edition  at  page  288  added  a 
footnote:  "subject  to  Minority  treaties  and 
other  International  obligations,  in  particular 
the  general  obligations  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  NaUons  relating  to  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms." 

'  See  de  Nova,  The  International  Protection 
of  National  Minorities  and  Human  Rights,  11 
HOW.  L.J.  275  (1965).  The  convention  was 
signed  but  not  ratified  by  the  United  States. 

'Article  12  provided  that: 

Poland  agrees  that  the  stipulations  In  the 
foregoing  Articles  (where  the  substantive 
obligations  are  specified),  so  far  as  they  af- 
fect persons  belonging  to  racial,  religious 
or  linguistic  minorities,  constitute  obliga- 
tions of  International  ccncern  and  shall  be 
placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  They  shall  not  be  modified  without 
the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  Council  of 
the  Leagt?e  of  Nations.  The  United  States, 
the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Jap^n 
hereby  agree  not  to  withhold  their  assent 
from  any  modification  In  these  Articles  which 
Is  In  due  form  assented  to  by  a  majority  of 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Poland  agrees  that  any  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  sh'iU  have 
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aie  right  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Smncil  any  Infraction  of  any  of  these  obU- 
SS.  and  that  the  Council  may  there- 
Son  take  such  action  and  give  sujch  dl- 
^"on  as  it  may  deem  proper  and  effective 
In  the  circumstances. 

.one  scholar  has  concluded  from  an  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  all  of  the  "minority  tr^- 
HM"  that  six  fundamental  human  rights 
emerged  as  those  enjoying  the  new  treaty 
^oSn:  1.  general  protection  of  funda- 
mental rights;  2.  equality  of  treatment;  3. 
nondiscrimination:  4.  free  use  of  languages; 
?  [Srtght  to  establish  charitable,  religious, 
iXi  and  educational  institutions;  6.  the 
rt^to  an  equitable  appropriation  of  pubUc 
i^ds  for  the  educational,  rellglous^r  chari- 
table institutions  of  minorities.  M.  Oanjl  In- 
J^tional  Protection  of  Human  Rights  46 

(1962).  ^    „ 

•  The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  consisting  of  30  articles,  covers  both 
rivll  and  political  rights,  and  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  rights.  Articles  1  and  2  are  gen- 
eral articles  stating  that  "all  human  beings 
are  bom  free  and  equal  in  dignity  and  rights, 
and  are  entitled  "to  all  the  rights  and  free- 
doms set  forth  in  the  Declaration  without 
distinction  of  any  kind,  such  as  race  sex, 
language,  religion,  political  or  other  opinion, 
national  or  social  origin,  property,  birth,  or 
other  status."  The  rest  of  the  articles  spell 
out  m  some  detail,  the  rights  which  are 
Btaiidards  of  the  modern  worid.  These  Include 
the  right  of  life,  liberty  and  security  of  per- 
son freedom  from  slavery,  freedom  from  tor- 
ture equal  protection  of  the  law,  the  right 
to  be  presumed  innocent  until  proved  guilty, 
freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest,  the  right  to 
marry,  the  right  to  own  property,  and  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience,  and  religion. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Hviman  Rights 
was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
December  10,  1948.  The  United  States  and 
47  other  nations  voted  in  favor  of  the  decla- 
ration. The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, five  other  Eastern  European  countries, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
abstained.  There  were  no  dissenting  votes. 

See  Human  Rights.  A  Compilation  of  Inter- 
national Instruments  of  the  United  Nations. 
U.N.  Doc.  A/CONF.  32/4    (1987). 

'See  section  on  influence  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  on  national  consltutlons,  munici- 
pal laws,  and  court  decisions  In  Measures 
Taken  Within  the  United  Nations  In  the  Field 
of  Human  Rights,  UN.  Doc.  A/CONF.  3/25 
(1967).  citing  inter  alia  decisions  In  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York  courts  and  In  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

8  This  report  does  not  deal  with  the  class 
of  international  pacts  known  as  "executive 
agreements,"  only  with  those  requiring  for- 
mal approval  by  the  Senate. 

sHenkin,  The  Constitution,  Treaties,  aT^d 
International  Human  Rights,  116  U.  Pa.  L. 
Rev.  1012,  1015  (1968). 

10  23  Proceedings  Am.  Soc'y  Infl  L.  194, 
195-196  (1929).  Hughes  had  been  Secretary 
of  State  and  was  at  the  time  Chief  Justice 
Designate.  He  was  speaking  extemporaneous- 
ly, probably  relying  on  language  on  the  treaty 
power  scope  In  several  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ions, such  as:  "any  matter  which  is  prop- 
erly the  subject  of  negotiation  with  a  for- 
eign country,"  Geofrey  v.  Riggs.  133  U.S.  268, 
267  (1890);  "all  those  objects  which  In  the 
Intercourse  of  nations,  had  usually  been  re- 
garded as  the  proper  subject  of  negotiation 
and  treaty;"  Holden  v.  Joy.  84  U.S.  (17  Wall) 
211,  243  (1872) ;  "all  those  subjects,  which  In 
the  ordinary  Intercourse  of  nations  had 
usually  been  made  subjects  of  negotiation 
and  treaty."  Holmes  v.  Jennison,  39  U.S. 
(14  Pet.)  540  (1890). 

11  Restatement  (Second),  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Law  of  the  United  States,  540,  com- 
ment b  at  117  (1965).  The  comment  adds 
that,  "usually  matters  of  International  con- 
cern have  been  both  International  and 
domestic  effects,  and  the  existence  of  the 


latter  does  not  remove  a  matter  from  inter- 
national concern." 

«  46  Stat.  2183;  T.S.  778.  U.S.  accession  was 
accompanied  by  a  reservation  excluding  lan- 
guage approving  fOTced  labor  "for  public 
purposces,"  in  •rtew  of  U.S.  opposition  to  the 
practice  "except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  of 
which  the  person  concerned  has  been  duly 
convicted."  46  Stat.  2183,  2198. 

"Convention  for  the  Amelioration  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Wounded  and  Sick  In  Armed 
Forces  In  the  Field,  August  12,  1949.  11950] 
6  U.S.T.  3114,  T.IJL.B.  3382.  75  U.N.T3.  81; 
Convention  for  the  Amelioration  of  the 
Wounded,  Sick  and  Shipwrecked  Members  of 
Armed  Forces  at  Sea,  August  12,  1949,  [1960] 
6  U.S.T.  3217,  T.I.A.S.  3363,  75  U.N.T£.  85; 
Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War,  Axigust  12,  1949,  (1950) 
6  U.S.T.  3316,  TJ.AS.  3364,  75  U.N.T.S.  135; 
Convention  Relative  to  the  Protection  of 
Olvlllan  Persona  In  Time  of  War,  August  12, 
1949,  [1960]  6  U.8.T.  3516,  T.I.AJ3.  3865,  76 
U  JJ.T.S.  287. 

"Ex.  Rept.    14    (90th  Cong.,  ad  sesB.)    4 
(1968). 
"  Id.  at  3. 

"  J.  Story.  Commentaries  1508  (1918) . 
"  133  U.S.  268.  297  (1890) . 
»  Mlkell.  Treaty  Making  Pou>er,  67  U.  Pa.  L. 
Rev.  435,  439-440  (1909). 

»  United  States  v.  Reid,  73  F.  2d  153,  cert, 
denied  299  U.S.  544  (1934) . 

»3U.S.  (3Dall.)  199,236  (1794). 
n  15  U.S.  (2  Wheat.)  269  (1817) . 
a  252  U.S.  416  (1920). 

*>  State    V.    Sawyer,    113    Me.    468    (1916); 
State    V.    McCullagh,   96    Kan.    786    (1915): 
United  States  v.  McCullagh,  221  F.  288  (Kan. 
1915);  United  States  v.  Shauner,  214  F.  164 
(E.D.  Ark.  1914). 
"252  U.S.  126,  133  (1919). 
»See    Asakura    v.    Seattle,    265    U.S.    332 
(1924),    Santovincemo    v.    Egan,    284    U.S. 
30  (1931) ,  United  States  v.  Belmont.  301  U.S. 
324    (1937),    Clark    v.    Allen,    331    U.S.    503 
(1947).  Moreover,  examination  of  the  con- 
stitutions and  Jurisprudence  of  every  other 
federal  nation-state,  except  for  Canada,  falls 
to  disclose  a  limitation  based  upon  reserved 
powers  to  the  states  or  provinces  consUtut- 
Ing  the  federal  union.  Australia   (Pt.  V),  1 
Peaslee,  Constitutions  of  Nations  100  (1950) ; 
BrazU   (Tit.  One.  c.  I,  Art.  86),   1   Peaslee 
181;  Colombia  (Tit.  XI,  Art.  120,  Para.  20). 
1  Peaslee  485;   Czechoslovakia  (Pt.  m.  Sec. 
74)    1  Peaslee  618;   Germany   (Basic  Law,  V, 
Art'  69  and  VII,  Art.  73)  3  Peaslee  609,  611; 
Mexico  (Tit.  m,  c.  n.  Sec.  m.  Art  76  and  nt. 
m,  c.   m.  Art.  89   and  "Ht.   V.  Art.    17)    2 
Peaslee  439,  442,  452.    ("Under  no  circum- 
stances may  a  state  (I)  Enter  into  alliances, 
treaties  or  coalitions  with  another  state  or 
with   foreign  powers.");    Switzerland    (c.   I, 
Art.  8)  3  Peaslee  123;  Union  of  South  Africa 
(South  Africa  Act,  1909,  9  Edw.  7,  gives  to 
Parliament  fuU  law-making  power)  3  Peaslee 
268.  Despite  constitutional  difficulties  aris- 
ing out  of  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Con- 
stitution is  in  fact  a  statute,  the  Manitoba 
Court  of  Appeal  flatly  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion  that   the  treatymaklng  power   of  the 
Federation    was   limited   by   the   power   re- 
served to  the  provinces.  Bex.  v.  Stuart,  1 
D.L.R.   12    (Ct.   App.   Manitoba    1926).   Sub- 
sequently,  however,   the   Privy   CouncU   ex- 
pressed  the   view  that   matters   "peculiarly 
within   the   competence    of   the   provinces" 
were  not  proper  matters  of  Dominion  con- 
cern.  Attorney  General  for  Canada  v.   At- 
torney General  for  Ontario,  11937]  A.C.  326 
(Privy  Council). 
-252  U.S.  126,  133  (1919). 
«f  Only  states  may  be  parties  to  contentious 
cases  In  the  ICJ.  The  various  bases  of  Juris- 
diction are  set  forth  In  the  first  two  sections 
of  article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court. 

■  In  regard  to  the  United  Kingdom's  In- 
vocation of  article  94(2)  In  1951  to  secure 
compliance  by  Iran  with  Interim  measures 
of  protection  indicated  by  the  Court  to  pre- 
serve the  object  of  the  Angelo-Iranlan  dis- 


pute, Schachter  believes  It  "likely  that  the 
indecision  of  the  Council  was  attributable  to 
the  doubts  which  several  Members  had  re- 
garding the  competence  of  the  Court  on  the 
merits  of  the  case."  Schachter,  The  Enforce- 
ment of  International  Judicial  and  Arbitral 
Decisions.  54  Am.  J.  Int'l  L.  1,  23-24  (1960). 

"  When  the  ILO  constitution  was  amended 
in  1946,  the  reporting  requirement  was  ex- 
tended to  ILO  recommendations  and  un- 
ratlfled  conventions. 

•oUJJ.  Doc.  E/4144  at  8   (1965). 

•Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  ter- 
minated his  active  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  Committee  after  he  •was  designated 
Secretary  of  State  by  President-elect  Nixon, 
December  12,  1966. 

**Mr.  Stevenaon  assumed  his  duties  as 
Legal  Adviser  to  the  Department  of  State  on 
July  14,  1969. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
concern  for  human  rights  and  their 
preservation  is  something  we  must  con- 
tinually fight  for.  The  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide  is  a  great  step  forward  in 
this  fight.  We  can  do  no  less  than  act 
quickly  to  ratify  this  convention. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  (Church  when  he 
introduced  S.  1645  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROAD  FUNDS  RESCINDED 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  several 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  pointed  out  the  fact 
the  President  has  frozen  more  than  $12 
billion  in  funds  already  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  various  projects  and 
programs  throughout  the  Nation. 

Today,  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  just 
one  of  the  specific  acts  of  freezing  funds 
which  the  Nixon  administration  has  in- 
stituted. Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1972, 
forest  highways  and  public  lands  roads 
will  no  longer  be  financed  by  direct  ap- 
propriation, but  will  Instead  be  funded 
f nxn  the  highway  trust  fund. 

That  action,  while  debatable  because 
of  the  possible  overextension  of  the 
highway  trust  fund,  is  not  what  I  want  to 
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discuss  today.  My  purpose  in  speakine 
to  voice  strong  opposition  to  an  acco|n 
pansring  move  made  by  Mr.  Nixon 

The  President's  current  budget  request 
asks  that  $38  million  already  appropri 
ated  by  Congress  for  forest  highwap's 
and  $26,637,000  already  appropriated 
Congress  for  public  lands  roads  for  fistal 
1971  be  rescinded. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  change  the  m«to 
ner  in  which  these  roads  are  f imded  f  ri  >m 
direct  appropriation  to  trust  fund  mcn- 
eys,  then  the  Congress  shoiild  disciiss 
that  proposal  with  him. 

But  when  the  President  arbitrarily 
scinds  funds  for  these  purposes  which 
Congress  has  already  appropriated 
directed  him  to  spend,  then  we  are  enter- 
ing into  another  round  of  the  exe< 
especially  this  executive,  trying  to  us\4rp 
constitutional  power  of  the  Congress 

In  my  State  of  Utah,  the  construction 
of  these  forest  and  public  lands  roads 
most  urgent.  Two-thirds  of  the  land 
our  State  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
emment,  and  most  of  it  is  either  forest 
service  land  or  BLM  land.  Roads  o^er 
these  lands  are  vitally  needed 

By  his  action.  Mr.  Nixon  is  taking 
away  from  Utah  $1,354,298  in  foiist 
highway  construction  funds  and  $1 
Hon  for  public  lands  roads  which 
been  appropriated  to  be  spent  in  Utih 
Now  we  have  lost  what  we  desperately 
need.  All  of  our  road  plans  have 
set  back  by  at  least  a  year  and  we  neter 
will  make  up  the  gap  in  time. 

Roads  are  literally  lifestreams  to 
sections  of  Utah.  The  slowness  and 
ure  of  Federal  departments  and 
to  fiilfill  their  promises  to  develop  roids 
in  national  parks  and  on  other  Federal 
land  has  proven  to  be  a  great  disappoint 
ment  to  the  citizens  of  Utah 

Now,  this  action  by  the  President 
withdraw  still  more  money  which  Con- 
gress has  provided  for  these  neeced 
roads,  further  aggravates  the  situation 

No  doubt  the  President  has  taken  tpis 
action  to  staunch  the  drain  on  his 
balanced  budget,  but  his  cuts  are  mdde 
at  the  expense  of  Utah  and  other  puMic 
land  States.  We  need  cuts  in  our  bloa  ed 
war  expenditures;  not  our  tiny  but  ess^n 
tial  road  funds. 
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THE  VIETNAM  WAR   AND  THE 
PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Prist 
dent  is  doing  some  wishful  thinking  in 
feeling  that  the  war  is  not  going  to  be  an 
issue  In  the  1972  presidential  election. 
Early  in  his  term  the  President  said! he 
was  going  to  end  the  war,  and  that  if!  he 
did  not  the  people  could  blame  hinoj.  I 
applaud  this  courageous  position  but 
Ueve  the  people  are  going  to  hold 
to  account  for  it. 

I  want  to  help  the  President  and  s*p 
port  his  efforts  to  bring  this  war  to  |an 
early  end.  Surely,  no  one  is  more  anxious 
to  accomplish  this  than  the  Presidfent 
himself.  So  my  support  and  my  prayers 
are  for  the  President,  but  more  than  for 
him  for  our  fighting  men  and  their  Ic  'ed 
ones,  for  the  widows  and  the  orphans,  i  ,nd 
for  all  those  for  whom  this  dreadful  ^&t 
has  been  such  a  tragedy. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  wliich  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report   of   Procttrement   F^om    Small   and 
Other  Business  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  AsslsUnt  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  Procurement  from  Small 
and  Other  Business  Firms  for  July  1970  to 
January  1971  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act,  1970 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  23d  report  on  operations 
under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (Battle  Act)  (with  an  accompa- 
nj-lng  report);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Proposed    Legislation    To    Amend    Further 
The  Peace  Corps  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Director, 
Peace  Corps,  submitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Proposed  Legislation  Wrrn  Respect  to  Ten- 
txRE  AND  Compulsory  Retirement  of  Ref- 
erees In  Bankruptcy 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  submitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  and  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Law  with  respect  to  the  tenure  and 
compulsory  retirement  of  referees  In  bank- 
ruptcy (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson)  : 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  of    the    State   of   Washington;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs: 
"Resolution  or  the  State  or  Washington 

"Whereas,  Owing  to  recent  events,  such  as 
defense  and  space  cutbacks,  concomitant 
with  the  depressed  state  of  the  national 
economy,  economic  conditions  In  the  State 
of  Washington  are  severe  and  disastrously 
low:  and 

"Whereas,  There  has  resulted  an  enor- 
mously high  rate  of  unemployment  and  as 
of  February,  1971  there  were  332,000  profes- 
sional and  technical  workers  on  the  unem- 
ployment rolls  in  the  United  States  with  a 


resulting  high  proportion  of  these  workers  la 
the  State  of  Washington;  and 

"Whereas,  This  vmemployment  Is  in  no 
way  due  to  the  fault  of  workers,  but  rather 
due  to  congressional  action  on  funding  of 
the  SST  program  and  to  Boeing's  cutbacks  In 
other  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  We  hop)e  this  situation  to  be 
temporary  and  are  supporting  all  possible 
services  both  Federal  and  State  to  relieve  the 
high  rate  of  unemployment  and  to  rescue 
the  State's  economy;  and 

"Whereas,  People  who  have  maintained 
their  homes  for  many  years  are  now  loelag 
them  because  they  are  unable  to  meet  the 
mortgage  payments: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  By  the 
House  of  Representatives,  That  members  of 
the  State  of  Washington  congressional  dele- 
gation, the  national  and  regional  offices  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  work  out  a  moratorium  whereby  those 
persons  who  have  been  unemployed  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  shall  have  an  extension 
of  time  to  meet  their  mortgage  payments; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  Insure  private  loans 
to  eligible  unemployed  or  underemployed 
persons  to  permit  them  to  keep  up  mortgage 
payments,  with  Interest  rates  to  be  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  loans  to  be  repaid  over  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  years. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  suitably  In- 
scribed copy  of  this  Resolution  be  prepared 
and  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  members  of  the  congressional 
delegation  of  the  State  of  Washington  and 
to  the  national  and  regional  offices  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"Resolution  of  the  State  of  Nevada 

"Whei'eafl,  The  Departmem/t  of  Commerce 
advisory  panel  monltoirlng  the  current  3-yeM 
govemmeinit  srtjudy  of  metric  coaiveTslon  urges 
adoption  of  the  metric  system:  and 

"Whereas,  Siupport  for  the  metric  system  Is 
surprisingly  Inco'easlng  at  business  and  in- 
dufitj-ial  levels:  and 

"Whefeas,  The  Briitlsih  experience  in  con- 
vea-ting  from  the  English  system  to  the 
meitrlc  system  Indicates  favorable  public  sup- 
port will  be  more  readily  achieved  by  coo- 
cen/trating  such  translUon  at  the  retail  level 
rather  than  the  IndusitFlal  level;   and 

"Whereas,  The  proponents  of  a  coordinate 
svrttch  oontend  a  volunitary  transition  would 
not  be  enoiugh  to  trtgger  a  real  national 
traaialtian;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the 
Oocngrees  of  the  United  Staitee  is  hereby 
memorialized  to  enact  legislation  adopting 
the  me*rlc  system  as  the  exclusive  standard 
of  measurememit,  effective  no  later  than 
January  1,  1980.  and  requiring  the  use  of  the 
metric  sys*em  In  the  reitall  trade  as  soon  as 
possible:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  Thait  copies  of  this  riesolutlon  be 
transmitted  forthwith  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resemtartdvee,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  membems  of  the  Nevada  cangreesdonal 
delegation  and  the  S6C!re<tary  of  Commerce." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
"Senate    Concurrent   Resolution   No.  4047 

OF  THE  State  of  North  Dakota 
"A  concurrent  resolution  urging  reasonable 

freight    rates    for    the    transportation    of 

North  Dakota's  agricultural  products 

"Whereas,  North   Dakota   has  an  annual 
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"That  the  Forty-second  Legislative  As- 
sembly does  hereby  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  act  with  all  deliberate  speed 


^,^nflporta.tlon  bill  of  over  two  hundred  mil- 
lion doUars;  and 

■Whereas,  North  Dako4,a  Is  primarily  an  ^      ,.     ^.  ..         .„   >_ 

aOTicultural  State  with  the  major  burden  of  to  enact  legislation  whereby  States  wUl  be 
JiSCmDortation  expenses  falling  on  the  agrl-  permitted  to  share  In  the  revenue  collected 
!nituial  producers;  and  by  the  Federal  Oovemment;  and 

"Whereas,  North  Dakota  needs  and  must         "Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
liave   a  viable,   efficient,   reasonably   priced 
transportation  system  to  serve  the  people  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota;  and 

"Whereas,  railroad  freight  rates  on  wheat, 
barley  and  farm  products  are  exorbitant, 
unreasonably  high,  and  prejudicial  not  only 
to  North  Dakota's  best  Interest,  but  to  the 
very  Interest  of  the  common  carriers  who 
impose  them;  and 

"V^ereas,  North  Dakota  citizens  pay  out 
many  miUions  of  dollars  In  excess  freight 
charges  each  year  which  could  beet  be  kept 
in  the  State  to  help  strengthen  existing  In- 
dustries and  enhance  the  lives  of  its  clUzens; 

•Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  House 
of  Representatives  ooncxurlng  therein: 

"That  the  North  Dakota  Public  Service 
Commission  make  every  effort  possible  to 
obtain  reasonable  and  fair  cost  pricing  of 
freight  rates  as  they  affect  North  Dakota 
agriculture  and  agricultural  products;  and 

■'Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
atate  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation of  the  Committee  on  Commerce; 
the  United  States  Senate;  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  the  North  Dakota 
Congressional  Delegation;  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota;  and  the  North 
Dakota  Public  Service  Commission;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  tirgently  requests  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  take  such 
remedial  action  as  Is  needed  to  correct  the 
railroad  grain  freight  rate  structure  which 
affects  North  Dakota." 

Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota; to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Concurrent   Resolution   No.   4015 

OF  the  State  op  North  Dakota 
"(A  concurrent  resolution  urging  Congress 

to  enact  legislation  to  provide  for  revenue 

sharing) 

"Whereas,  a  resolution  of  our  Nation's 
myriad  and  diverse  problems  Is  contingent 
upon  a  viable  partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  strengthened  State 
Governments;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Government,  by  Its 
extensive  reliance  on  the  graduated  Income 
tax  as  a  revenue  source,  has  vlrtxaally  pre- 
empted the  use  of  this  source  from  State  and 
local  Governments,  thereby  creating  a  dis- 
abling fiscal  Imbalance  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  and  local  Gov- 
ernments; and 

"Whereas,  increasing  demands  upon  State 
and  local  Governments  for  essential  public 
services  have  compelled  the  States  to  rely 
heavily  on  highly  regressive  and  Inelastic 
consumer  taxes  and  property  taxes;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  revenues  based  pre- 
dominantly on  Income  taxes  Increase  sig- 
nificantly faster  than  economic  growth,  while 
state  and  local  revenues  based  heavily  on 
sales  and  property  taxes  do  not  keep  pace 
with  economic  growth;  and 

"Whereas,  the  fiscal  crisis  at  state  and 
local  levels  has  become  the  overriding  prob- 
lem of  intergovernmental  relations  and  of 
continuing  a  viable   federal  system;    and 

"Whereas,  the  evident  solution  to  this 
problem  is  a  meaningful  sharing  of  federal 
Income  tax  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress,  de- 
spite the  immediate  and  Imperative  need 
therefor,  has  failed  to  enact  acceptable  reve- 
nue sharing  legislation. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  therein: 


resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  North  Dakota 
Congressional  Delegation." 

"Senate   Concurrent   RESOLtmoN   No.  4013 

or  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
"(A  concurrent  resolution  requesting  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  revenue  sharing) 
"Whereas,    a    resolution   of   our    Nation's 
myriad  and  diverse  problems  Is  contingent 
upon  a  viable  partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    and    strengthened    State 
Governments;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Government,  by  Its 
extensive  reliance  on  the  graduated  Income 
tax  as  a  revenue  source,  has  virtually  pre- 
empted the  use  of  this  source  from  State  and 
local  Governments,  thereby  creating  a  dis- 
abling fiscal  Imbalance  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  and  local  Govern- 
ments; and 

"Whereas,  Increasing  demands  upon  State 
and  local  Governments  for  essential  public 
services  have  compelled  the  States  to  rely 
heavily  on  highly  regressive  and  Inelastic 
consumer  taxes  and  property  taxes;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  revenues  based  predomi- 
nantly on  Income  taxes  Increase  slgniflcantly 
faster  than  economic  growth,  while  state 
and  local  revenues  based  heavily  on  sales 
and  property  taxes  do  not  keep  pace  with 
economic  growth;  and 

"Whereas,  the  fiscal  crisis  at  state  and 
local  levels  has  become  the  overriding  prob- 
lem of  intergovernmental  relations  and  of 
continuing  a  viable  federal  system;  and 

"Whereas,  the  evident  solution  to  this 
problem  is  a  meaningful  sharing  of  federal 
income  tax  resoiirces;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress,  de- 
spite the  Immediate  and  Imperative  need 
therefor,  has  failed  to  enact  acceptable  rev- 
enue sharing  legislation;  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  event  of  such  congres- 
sional Inaction,  article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  grants  to  the  States  the 
right  to  Initiate  constitutional  change  by  ap- 
plications from  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  States  to  the  Congress,  calling 
for  a  constitutional  convention;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  required  by  the  (institution  to  call 
such  a  convention  upon  the  receipt  of  ap- 
plication from  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  States : 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring   therein: 

"That  the  Forty-second  Legislative  As- 
sembly does  hereby  make  application  pur- 
suant to  article  V  of  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  proposing  to  the  several 
States  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
shall  provide  that  a  portion  of  the  taxes  on 
Income  levied  by  Congress  pursuant  to  the 
sixteenth  amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  shall  be  made  available  each 
year  to  State  Governments  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  by  means  of  direct  alloca- 
tion, tax  credits,  or  both,  without  limiting 
directly  or  Indirectly  the  use  of  such  moneys 
for  any  purpose  not  inconsistent  with  any 
other  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  applica- 
tion shall  constitute  a  continuing  application 
for  such  convention  pursuant  to  article  V 


until  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States  shall  have  made  like  applications  and 
such  convention  shall  have  been  called  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stotes,  unless  previ- 
ously rescinded  by  the  North  Dakota  Legisla- 
tive Assembly;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  North  Dakota  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  and  to  the  legislatures 
of  each  of  the  several  States." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HANSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

S.  166.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Stratified 
Primitive  Area  as  a  part  of  the  Washakie 
Wilderness,  heretofore  known  as  the  South 
Absaroka  Wilderness,  Shoshone  National 
Forest,  In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-80). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  699.  A  bill  to  require  a  radiotelephone  on 
certain  vessels  while  navigating  upon  speci- 
fied waters  of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No. 
92-78). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment : 

S.  991.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  continue  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  of 
processes  for  the  conversion  of  saline  and 
other  chemically  contaminated  water  for 
beneficial  use  and  for  the  treatment  of 
saline  and  other  chemically  contaminated 
waste  water  to  maintain  or  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  natural  waters,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-79). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The    following    bills    and    Joint    res- 
olutions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S.  1645.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  benefits  there- 
vmder,  to  provide  a  minimum  monthly  befle- 
fit  of  $120  for  workers  who  have  20  or  more 
years  of  coverage  and  to  provide  for  futiire 
cost-of-living  Increases  in  benefits  payable 
under  such  title;  and  to  amend  such  Act  so 
as  to  add  thereto  a  new  title  XX  under  which 
aged  individuals  will  be  assured  a  minimum 
annual  Income  sufficient  to  remove  them 
from  poverty.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  l©4fl.  A  bin  to  facilitate  the  entry  Into 
the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are  under- 
ground hard-rock  miners,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1647.  A  bill  to  restore  the  Income  tax 
credit  for  Investment  In  certain  depreciable 
property.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  TAPT: 

S.  1648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expensM  o* 
providing  Job  training  programs.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  hlmeelf,  Mr.  Caw- 
NON,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  McOoti»w, 
Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Spaskman)  : 

S.  1649.  A  bin  to  amend  the  SmaU  Buslneaa 
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Act  to  authorize  aselatAnce  to  amall  buaiqeas 
conceriM  tn  financing  structural,  op^n.- 
tional,  or  other  changes  to  meet  standards 
required  pursuant  to  certain  Federal  or  3t»te 
laws.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banl^ng 
Housing  and  Urban  Afllalrs. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1650.  A  Wll  for  the  reUeX  of  WlUlan^  A. 
Beach.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  1661.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hlden^o 
Kawal.   Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  165i2.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  fcd 
ward  Glover.  Referred  to  the  Committee 

the  Judiciary.  

By  IdT.  BENNETT: 
S.  1653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Soiled 
ules  of  the  United  States  to  eliminate  the 
duty  on  crlnltrotoluene;  and  | 

S.  1954.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  security 
proteotlon  of  imported  merchandise 
merchandise  for  export  at  ports  of  ent: 
the  United  States  from  loss  or  damage 
result  of  criminal  and  corrupt  practices 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Coi 
tee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN : 
S.  1655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pederad 
tlon  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  free  or  redi^ced 
rate  transportation  for  widows,  widowers, 
and  minor  children  of  employees  who  Itave 
died  while  employed  by  an  air  carrier  or  for- 
eign air  carrier  after  26  or  more  years  of  such 
employment.  Referred  to  the  Committer  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request)  : 
S.  1666.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  new  approach 
for  furthering  the  economic  and  social]  de- 
velopment of  friendly  developing  counirles 
and   areas,   andi   for    provision   of   hum|inl- 
tarlan   relief,   and   for  other   purposes;   land 
S.   1667,   A  bill  to  consolidate  and  revise 
tiba    Foreign    Assistance    Act    of    1961j    as 
amended,   and   other  legislation   relating  to 
International    security    assistance,    and]  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commfttee 
on  Foreign  Relations, 
By  Mr.  INOUTE: 
S,    1658.    A    biU    for   the    relief   of   Silvia 
Afante  Foster.   Referred   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
8.    1659.   A   bm   to   amend   the   Natlt)nal 
Labor  R^atlons  Act  to  strengthen  and!  re 
form    certain    provisions    thereof.    Referred 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and    P\|bllc 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  1660.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  H«(alth 
Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title  XI  thereto 
which  wUl  establish  a  program  to  protect 
the  general  health  by  providing  asslstfince 
In  the  establishment  and  operation  ot  re- 
gional and  community  health  prote<jtlon 
centers  for  the  detection  of  disease,  by  pro- 
viding assistance  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel to  operate  such  centers,  and  by  [pro- 
vldtng  assistance  In  the  conduct  of  certain 
research  related  to  such  centers  and  iheir 
operation.  Referred  to  the  Committed  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
ByMr.  FONO: 
S.  1661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leoveilldo 
C.  Petalver,  Referred  to  the  Committer  on 

the  Judiciary.        

ByMr.  INODTE: 
S.  1663.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  corivey 
ance  of  the  island  of  Kahoolawe  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the   Committee   on  Armed   Services^ 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS:  j 

S.  1663.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  |7  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  tq  au- 
thorize continuation,  of  certain  medical  care 
beneflta  provided  for  ment«dly  retarded  and 
pbyaically  handicapped  dependents  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forcee  who  die  while 
serving  on  active  duty.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


STATEMEl'JTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1645.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  benefits 
thereunder,  to  provide  a  minimum 
monthly  benefit  of  $120  for  workers  who 
have  20  or  more  years  of  coverage  and 
to  provide  for  future  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  benefits  payable  under  such 
title;  and  to  amend  such  act  so  as  to 
add  thereto  a  new  title  XX  under  which 
aged  Individuals  will  be  assured  a  mini- 
mum annual  income  sufficient  to  remove 
them  from  poverty.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

SOCIAL    SECURrrT    RKrOBM    ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
make  comprehensive  reforms  wthin  the 
social  security  system  and  to  authorize  a 
new  income  supplement  program  to  re- 
place old-age  assistance. 

Almost  5  million  older  Americans  now 
fall  below  the  poverty  line,  about  1  out 
of  every  4  persons  65  and  older.  Of  this 
total,  approximately  2.1  million  presently 
receive  old-age  assistance.  Nearly  3 
million  eligible  individuals,  however,  do 
not  apply  for  such  help  pi-lmarily  be- 
cause of  the  demeaning  features  of  the 
existing  system.  In  most  cases  these  as- 
sistance payments  are  inadequate,  aver- 
aging about  $76  per  month,  although 
they  vary  markedly  from  State  to  State. 

(5ulte  clearly,  a  new  approach  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  assure  a  life  of  dignity 
and  self-respect  for  the  elderly  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  bill  that  I  intro- 
duce today  would  help  to  provide  the 
framework  for  these  urgent  improve- 
ments by  utilizing  the  Social  Security 
Administration  as  the  vehicle  for  ac- 
complishing these  vitally  needed  reforms. 

First,  my  bill  would  help  to  strengthen 
the  existing  social  security  system  for 
ployment  by  first,  raising  the  minimum 
monthly  benefit  to  $120,  and  second,  pro- 
viding higher  percentage  increases  for 
retired  individuals  who  now  receive  low 
benefits.  For  example,  persons  with  aver- 
age monthly  lifetime  earnings  between 
$150  and  $200  would  be  entitled  to  so- 
cial security  benefit  increases  averaging 
about  21  percent  under  my  proposal. 
And  individuals  with  creditable  wages 
ranging  from  $200  to  $300  would  receive, 
on  the  average,  approximately  an  18- 
percent  benefit  raise.  All  social  security 
recipients  would  be  entitled  to  benefit 
increases,  but  these  raises  would  be 
weighted  to  provide  larger  amounts  for 
those  who  need  it  the  most — individ\aals 
with  low  lifetime  earnings.  This  is  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  persons  re- 
ceiving low  social  security  benefits  are 
less  likely  to  have  other  resources  than 
higher  income  beneficiaries.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  adequate  social  security  benefits, 
many  will  be  forced  to  turn  to  public  as- 
sistance to  supplement  their  retirement 
income. 

However,  my  bill  can  enable  large 
numbers  of  elderly  persons  to  move  out 
of  poverty  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  welfare.  Additionally,  my  pro- 
posal would  authorize  automatic  adjust- 
ments in  benefits  to  protect  the  elderly 
from  long  delays  in  enacting  social  se- 
curity raises  during  a  period  of  rampant 
inflation. 


For  aged  individuals  with  income  be- 
low the  poverty  index,  this  measure 
would  establish  a  new  income  supplement 
program,  to  be  administered  by  the  8o- 
cial  Security  Administration  and  fi- 
nanced from  general  revenues.  Today 
approximately  1.2  million  persons  receive 
both  old  age  assistance  and  social  se- 
curity benefits,  nearly  57  percent  of  all 
OAA  recipients.  For  these  beneficiaries, 
this  new  administrative  fimction  for  so- 
cial security  could  provide  an  efficient, 
single-step  service  without  the  demean- 
ing connotations  associated  with  wel- 
fare. By  affirming  that  their  income  is  be- 
low the  poverty  threshold,  these  elderly 
people  would  be  eligible  for  a  supplemen- 
tary payment,  which  would  be  included 
with  their  monthly  social  security  check, 
and  would  be  sufficient  to  help  them  out 
of  poverty. 

Oae  advantage  of  this  administrative 
framework  is  that  there  are  more  than 
700  social  security  offices  located 
throughout  the  country.  For  low-income 
elderly  persons,  these  readily  accessible 
offices  do  not  carry  the  same  stigma 
which  is  attached  to  welfare  agencies. 
These  security  offices  are  £ilso  well  staffed, 
and  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with  the 
special  problem  of  the  aged.  Moreover, 
social  security  is  practically  a  universal 
income  insurance  system  regardless  of 
an  individual's  economic  status.  More 
than  90  percent  of  all  persons  65  and 
older  receive  or  are  eligible  to  receive 
social  security  benefits.  From  an  admin- 
istrative standpoint,  this  structure  could 
also  result  in  significant  savings  because 
the  program  would  be  handled  by  one 
well  established  and  accepted  system,  in 
contrast  with  the  highly  proliferated 
method  of  doling  out  old  age  assistance, 
through  so  many  differing  welfare 
agencies. 

In  this  richest  of  nations.  It  is  unneces- 
sary and  impardonable  that  5  million 
older  Americans  should  be  forced  to  en- 
dure poverty.  We  have  the  capacity  to 
end  this  dreadful  condition.  And  we  must 
doit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

S.   1646 

A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  Increase  benefits  thereunder,  to 
provide  a  miniTrmm  nionthly  benefit  of 
$120  for  workers  who  have  20  or  more  years 
of  coverage  and  to  provide  for  future  cost- 
of-living  Increases  in  benefits  payable  un- 
der such  title;  and  to  amend  such  Act 
so  as  to  add  thereto  a  new  title  XX  under 
which  aged  Individuals  will  be  assured  a 
mlnlmiun  annual  Income  sufficient  to  re- 
move them  from  poverty 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND  DI8- 
ABIIilTT  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

SHORT   TTTLE 

SBC.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Social  Sectirlty  Reform  Act". 

INCEKASI    UI    OLD-ACS,   STjaVIVOBS,   AND 
DISABHJTY    INSURANCE    BENETTTS 

SBC.  102.  (a)  Sectlwi  215(a)  of  the  SocW 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  tn* 
table  and  Inaertmg  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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(Primsry  ins"""" 
bsnefit  under  1939 
act,  »s  modified) 


If  an  individual's 
primary  insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under 
fubsec.  (d))  is- 


At  least— 


But  not 

more 

than— 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1971  act) 


Or  his 

primary 
Insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec, 
(c))  is- 


III 


(Average 
monthly  wage) 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsac.  (b))  is— 


At  least— 


But  not 

more 

than— 


IV 


(Primary 

insurance 

amount) 


The  amount 

referred  to 

in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 

subsection 

shad  be— 


(Maximum 

family 

banefits) 

And  the 
maximum 
amount  M 
benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(>» 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employment 
income 
shall  be- 


lie. 21 

16.85 

17,61 

18.41 

19.25 

20.01 

20.65 

21,29 

21i9 

22.29 

22.69 

23,09 

23.45 

23.77 

24il 

24il 

25,01 

25.49 

25.93 

26.41 

26.95 

27.47 

21.01 

28.69 

29. 2« 

29.69 

30.37 

30.93 

31.37 

3101 

32.61 

33.21 

33.89 

34.51 

35.01 

35.81 

36.41 

37.09 

37.61 

38.21 

39.13 

39.69 

40.34 

41.13 

41.77 

42.45 

43.21 

43.77 

44.45 

44.89 


$16.20 
16,84 
17.60 
18.40 
19.24 
20.00 
20.64 
21,28 
21.88 
22.28 
22.68 
23.08 
23.44 
23,76 
24.20 
24.60 
25.00 
25.48 
25.92 
26.40 
26.94 
27.46 
28.00 
28.68 
29.25 
29.68 
30.36 
30.92 
31,36 
32.00 
32.60 
33,20 
33.88 
34.50 
35.00 
35.80 
36,40 
37,08 
37.60 
38.20 
39,12 
39.68 
40.33 
41.12 
41.76 
42,44 
43.20 
43.76 
44.44 
44.88 
45.60 


J70.40  .. 
71.50 
73.10 
74,50 
75.80 
77.40 
78.80 
80.10 
81.70 
83,10 
84.50 
85,80 
87.40 
88.90 
90.60 
91.90 
93.40 
95.10 
96.60 
98.20 
99.70 
101. 10 
102.70 
104.20 
105.90 
107.30 
108,70 
110.40 
111.90 
113.30 
115.00 
116.40 
118.00 
119.50 
121.00 
122,60 
124.00 
125, 70 
127.  20 
128.60 
130. 30 
131.60 
133. 10 
134.80 
136, 30 
137,90 
139,40 
141, 10 
142,50 
143.90 
145.60 
147. 10 
148.40 
150.10 
151.60 
153,20 
154  70 
156.20 
157,90 
159,20 
160.90 
162,40 
163.80 
165.50 
166.90 
168.30 
170.00 
171.50 
173.20 
174.50 
176.00 
177.70 
179.10 
180.80 
182.20 
183.60 
185.30 
186.80 
188.50 
189.80 
191.30 
193.00 


$77 
79 
81 
82 
84 
86 
88 
90 
91 
93 
95 
97 
98 
100 
102 
103 
105 
107 
108 
110 
114 
119 
123 
128 
133 
137 
142 
147 
151 
156 
161 
165 
170 
175 
179 
184 
189 
194 
198 
203 
208 
212 
217 
222 
226 
231 
236 
240 
245 
250 
254 
259 
264 
268 
273 
278 
282 
287 
292 
296 
301 
306 
310 
315 
320 
324 
329 
334 
338 
343 
348 
352 
357 
362 
366 
371 
376 
380 
385 
390 
394 


$76 
78 
80 
81 
83 
85 
87 
89 
90 
92 
94 
96 
97 
99 
101 
102 
104 
106 
107 
109 
113 
118 
122 
127 
132 
136 
141 
146 
150 
155 
160 
164 
169 
174 
178 
183 
188 
193 
197 
202 
207 
211 
216 
221 
225 
230 
235 
239 
244 
249 
253 
258 
263 
267 
272 
277 
281 
286 
291 
295 
300 
305 
309 
314 
319 
323 
328 
333 
337 
342 
347 
351 
356 
361 
365 
370 
375 
379 
384 
389 
393 
398 


$72.20 
74.10 
76.00 
77.00 
78.90 
80.80 
82,70 
84,60 
85.50 
87.40 
89.30 
91.20 
92.20 
94.10 
96.00 
96.90 
98.80 
100.70 
101.70 
103.60 
106.60 
110. 10 
112.90 
116.40 
119.90 
122.70 
126. 20 
129.70 
132.50 
135.00 
137.50 
139.50 
142.00 
144.50 
146.50 
149.00 
151.50 
154.00 
156.00 
158.10 
159.60 
160.80 
162. 30 
163.80 
165.00 
166.50 
168.00 
169.20 
170. 70 
172. 20 
173.40 
174.90 
176.40 
177.60 
179. 10 
180.60 
181.80 
183. 30 
184.80 
188.00 
187.50 
189.00 
190.20 
191.70 
193.20 
194.40 
195.90 
197.40 
198.60 
200.10 
201.60 
202.80 
204.30 
205.80 
207.00 
208.50 
210.00 
211.20 
212.70 
214.20 
215. 40 
216.90 


$108. 30 
111.30 
114.10 
115.60 
118.40 
121.20 
124. 10 
127.00 
128.30 
131.20 
134.00 
136.80 
138.30 
141, 20 
144.00 
145.40 
148. 20 
151. 20 
152.60 
155. 40 
160.00 
165.20 
169.40 
174.60 
180.00 
184.10 
189.40 
194.60 
198.90 
202.60 
206.30 
209.30 
213.00 
216.90 
219.80 
223.50 
227.30 
231.10 
234.00 
237.  20 
239.50 
241.  20 
243.60 
245.70 
247.60 
249. 90 
252. 10 
253.90 
257.40 
262.40 
265.30 
270, 10 
275.  20 
278. 10 
282. 90 
288.50 
290.70 
295.40 
299.80 
303. 30 
307. 70 
312.40 
315.90 
320.  20 
325. 10 
328.40 
332.70 
337,40 
340.20 
345.20 
349,90 
352.60 
357.40 
361.70 
365.00 
369.80 
374.00 
377. 20 
381.40 
386.50 
389.50 
393. 70 


"I 


(Primary  insurance 
benefit  under  1939 
Kt,  as  modified) 


If  an  Individual's 
primary  insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under 
subsec  (d))  Is— 


At  least— 


But  not 

mora 

than— 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1971  act) 


Orbit 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec 
(0)  is- 


111 


(Average 
montMy  Mga) 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec  (b))  is— 


At  least— 


But  not 

more 

than- 


IV 


(Primary 

Insurance 

amoant) 


The  amount 

referred  to 

in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 

subsection 

shall  be- 


(Maximum 

family 

banafttt) 

Andtha 
maximum 
amount  of 
benafits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self- 
em  ployment 
income 
shall  b«— 


$194.40 
196.10 
197.40 
198.80 
200.20 
201.80 
203.10 
204.50 
206,10 
207.40 
208.80 
210.40 
211.70 
213. 10 
214.50 
216. 10 
217.40 
218.80 
220.40 
221.70 
223.10 
224. 70 
226.00 
227.40 
228.80 
230.30 
231.70 
233. 10 
234.70 
236.00 
237.40 
239.00 
240.30 
241.70 
242.90 
244.20 
245.50 
246.80 
248.00 
249.30 
250.50 
251.80 
253.00 
254.40 
255.60 
256.90 
258.10 
295.40 
260.60 
262.00 
263.20 
264.50 
265.70 
267.00 
268.20 
269.50 
270.80 
272. 10 
273.30 
274.60 
275.80 
276.60 
277.40 
278.40 
279.40 
280.40 
281.40 
282.40 
283.40 
284.40 
285.40 
286.40 
287.40 
288.40 
289.40 
290.40 
291.40 
292.40 
293.40 
294.40 
295.40 


$399 

404 

408 

413 

418 

422 

427 

432 

437 

441 

446 

451 

455 

460 

465 

469 

474 

479 

483 

488 

493 

497 

502 

507 

511 

516 

521 

525 

530 

535 

539 

S44 

549 

5M 

557 

561 

564 

568 

571 

575 

578 

582 

585 

589 

592 

596 

599 

603 

606 

610 

613 

617 

621 

624 

628 

631 

635 

638 

642 

645 

649 

653 

657 

661 

666 

671 

676 

681 

686 

691 

696 

701 

706 

711 

716 

721 

726 

731 

736 

741 

746 


$403 
407 
412 
417 
421 
426 
431 
436 
440 
445 
450 
454 
459 
464 
468 
473 
478 
482 
487 
492 
496 
SOI 
506 
510 
515 
520 
524 
529 
534 
538 
543 
548 
553 
556 
560 
563 
567 
570 
574 
577 
581 
5»4 
588 
591 
595 
598 
602 
605 
609 
612 
616 
620 
623 
627 
630 
634 
637 
641 
6U 
648 
652 
656 
660 
665 
670 
675 
680 
685 
690 
695 
700 
705 
710 
715 
720 
725 
730 
735 
740 
745 
750 


$218.40 
219.60 
221. 10 
222.60 
223.80 
225.30 
226.80 
228,30 
229.50 
231.00 
232.50 
233.70 
235.20 
236.70 
237.90 
239.40 
240.90 
242. 10 
243.60 
245. 10 
246.30 
247.80 
249.30 
250.50 
252.00 
253.50 
254.70 
256.20 
257.70 
258.90 
260.40 
261.90 
263.40 
264.30 
265.50 
266.40 
267.60 
268.50 
269.70 
270.60 
271.80 
272.70 
273.90 
274.80 
276.00 
276.90 
278.10 
279.00 
280.20 
281.10 
282.30 
283.50 
284.40 
285.60 
286.50 
287. 70 
288.60 
289.80 
290.70 
291,90 
239,10 
294.30 
295.50 
297.00 
298.50 
300.00 
301.50 
303.00 
304.50 
306,00 
307,50 
309.00 
310.50 
312.00 
313.50 
315.00 
316.50 
318.00 
319,50 
321.00 
322.50 


$398. 60 
401,20 
406.20 
411.00 
414.20 
418.60 
423.60 
428.40 
429.30 
431.90 
434.20 
435.00 
437.60 
439,90 
441.20 
443.20 
445.70 
447.10 
449.00 
451.50 
452.80 
454.70 
457.30 
458.60 
461.00 
463.10 
464.40 
466.70 
468.70 
470.20 
472.60 
474.50 
477. 10 
477.40 
479.10 
479.60 
481.20 
481.70 
483.30 
483.90 
485.60 
486.10 
487,90 
488.20 
490.00 
490.50 
492.20 
492.80 
494.40 
494.90 
496.60 
498. 10 
498.90 
500.50 
501.50 
503.60 
505.10 
507.20 
508.80 
510.90 
513.00 
515. 10 
517.20 
519.80 
522.50 
525.00 
527.70 
530.30 
533.00 
535.50 
538,20 
540.80 
543.50 
546.00 
548.70 
551.30 
554.00 
556.60 
559.20 
561.80 
564.50' 
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(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provUlon  of 
lAW,  when  two  or  more  persona  are  entitlM 
to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under  title  H 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  month 
after  1969  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  aAd 
self-employment  Income  of  an  Insured  ln4l- 
vldual  (and  at  least  one  of  such  perso|is 
was  so  entitled  for  a  month  before  January 
1972  on  the  basis  of  an  application  filed  be- 
fore 1972).  the  total  of  the  benefits  to  whlih 
such  persons  are  entitled  under  such  tlljle 
for  such  month  (after  the  application 
sections  203(a)  and  202(q)  of  such  Ac 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  total  of  the  mont 
ly  Insurance  benefits  to  which  such  persot 
would  be  entitled  under  such  title  for  su^h 
month  (after  the  application  of  such  section 
203(a)  and  202 (q)  without  regard  to  tjie 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (s)  of  tl^ls 
section. 

(c)  Section  215(b)(4)  of  such  Act  ils 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  197t)" 
each  time  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "DecMnber  1971". 

(d)  Section  215(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows :  | 

"PRIMABT   INSXntANCE   AMOUNT  X7KDXR    1969   itTI 

"(c)  (1)  Por  the  purposes  of  column  n 
the  table  appearing  In  subsection  (a)  of  tl 
section,   an   Individual's   primary   Insv 
amount  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis 
the  law  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 
the  Social  Security  Reform  Act. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shi 
be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  an  ln(l 
vidual  who  became  entitled  to  benefits  un(|er 
section  202(a)  or  section  223  before  Janusjry 
1972,  or  who  died  before  such  month." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sectlt>n 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  beneHts 
tinder  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  4or 
months  after  December  1971  and  with  fe- 
spect  to  lump-sum  death  payments  uncier 
such  title  In  the  case  of  deaths  occurrl|ig 
In  and  after  the  month  In  which  this  Acti  Is 
enacted. 

(f)  If  an  Individual  was  entitled  to  a  dis- 
ability Insurajice  benefit  under  section  aJ3B 
of  the  Social  Secturtty  Act  for  December  IfiTl 
on  the  basis  of  an  application  filed  In  {or 
after  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  ^- 
acted,  and  became  entitled  to  old-age  m- 
surance  benefits  under  section  202(a)  jof 
such  Act  for  January  1972,  then,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  215(a)  (4)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (If  applicable),  the  amount  lln 
column  rv  of  the  table  appearing  In  subh 
section  215(c)  for  such  Individual  shall  be 
the  amount  In  such  colmnn  on  the  line  bn 
which  In  coltmin  n  appears  his  primary  Ip- 
Biirance  amo\mt  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 215(c)  of  such  Act)  Instead  of  txie 
eunount  In  coltmm  IV  equal  to  the  primary 
Insurance  amount  on  which  his  disability 
Insurance  benefit  Is  based.  j 

SFBdAI.  MINIMI7U  PRIMAKT  INStTSANCX  AMOUNT 
»Oa  WORKZSS  WTTH  20  OR  MORE  TEARS  OF 
COVXRAGX  J 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  s^- 
tlon  216(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act]  Is 
amended —  I 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3);  i 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  epd 
of  paragraph  (4),  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ".  or  (Lf  greater)  the  amount  equal 
to  his  primary  tiourance  amount  upon  which 
such  disability  Insurance  benefit  Is  ba^ed 
If  such  primary  Insurance  amount  Is  det^r- 
mlned  under  paragraph   (6);  or":  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  \h« 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  An  amount  equal  to  9120,  If  he  l^as 
20  or  more  years  of  coverage.". 

(2)  Section  216(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 


tence: "Por  purposes  of  paragraph  (5),  an 
Individual's  'years  of  coverage'  Is  the  num- 
ber equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  the  number  (not 
exceeding  14  and  disregarding  any  fraction) 
determined  by  dividing  the  total  of  the 
wages  credited  to  him  for  years  after  1936 
and  before  1961  by  »900,  plus  (B)  the  num- 
ber equal  to  the  nimxber  of  years  after  1950 
each  of  which  Is  a  computation  base  year 
(Within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (b)  (2) 
(O)  and  In  each  of  which  he  Is  credited 
with  wages  and  self-employment  Income  of 
not  less  than  the  smaller  of  » 1,200  or  25  per 
centimi  of  the  rnarimum  amount  which, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e) ,  may  be  counted 
for  each  such  year.". 

(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Por  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion. If  the  primary  insurance  amoimt  of  an 
Individual  does  not  appear  in  column  IV  of 
the  table  In  section  215(a),  the  reference  to 
the  amount  appearing  in  column  V  of  such 
table  shall  be  treated  as  referring  to  the 
amount  on  the  line  on  which  the  next  higher 
primary  lns\irance  amount  appears.". 

(c)  Section  215(f)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(1)  and  (3)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1),  (3),  and  (5)". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after 
December  31,  1971,  and  with  respect  to  lump- 
sum death  payments  under  such  title  In  the 
case  of  deaths  occurring  after  such  month. 

COST-OF-LIVING    INCREASES    IN    BENEFITS 

Sec.  104.  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"COST-Or  LIVING    INCREASES    IN    BENEFITS 

"Sec.  230.  (a)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
beginning  of  each  calendar  quarter  (com- 
mencing with  the  calendar  quarter  which 
begins  on  April  1,  1972),  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  extent  by  which  the  price  In- 
dex In  the  preceding  calendar  quarter  was 
higher  than  the  price  Index  in  the  applicable 
base  period  (as  those  terms  are  defined  In 
subsection  (e)).  If  he  determines  that  the 
price  Index  had  risen  by  a  percentage  (of  Its 
level  in  the  base  period)  equal  to  3  per  cen- 
tum or  more,  the  amoiint  of  each  benefit 
otherwise  payable  under  this  title  shall  be 
Increased  by  the  same  percentage  (adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum), 
effective  with  respect  to  monthly  Insurance 
benefits  \inder  section  202  and  section  223 
and  monthly  benefits  under  section  228  for 
months  after  the  quarter  In  which  the  deter- 
mination Is  made  and  with  respect  to  lump- 
sum death  payments  under  section  202(1)  In 
the  case  of  deaths  occiirrtng  after  such 
quarter. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
first  becomes  entitled  to  a  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefit  under  section  202  or  section  223 
or  a  monthly  benefit  xmder  section  228  (or, 
with  respect  to  the  lump -stun  death  pay- 
ment tmder  section  202  (1),  who  dies)  In  or 
after  the  month  In  which  an  Increase  be- 
comes effective  under  subaectlon  (a) ,  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  payable  to  or  with 
respect  to  him  on  the  basis  of  such  entitle- 
ment (or  death)  shall  be  determined  by  ap- 
plying such  Increase  (or.  If  more  than  one 
Increase  has  become  effective  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  by  applying  all  such  Increases  suc- 
cessively) to  the  amount  of  the  benefit 
which  would  be  payable  tmder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  without  regard  to  this 
section. 

"(c)  Any  Increase  tinder  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  benefits  pay- 
able under  this  title  dtiring  the  period  in 
which  such  Increase  is  effective  regardless 
of  the  provisions  under  which  such  benefits 


are  payable  or  the  manner  In  which  the 
amounta  payable  are  determined,  but  shall 
be  applied  with  respect  to  the  benefit  payable 
to  or  with  respect  to  any  particular  indi- 
vidual only  after  all  of  the  other  provisions 
of  this  title  which  relate  to  eligibility  for 
and  the  amount  of  such  benefit,  and  all  prior 
Increases  made  In  such  benefit  under  this 
section,  have  been  applied;  exceprt  that  (1) 
the  provisions  of  section  203  (b)  through  (1), 
section  222(b),  and  section  228(c)  shall  not 
be  applied  until  after  such  Increase  is  ap- 
plied, and  (2)  In  determlnlnlng  the  amount 
of  any  Individual's  monthly  benefit  for  pur- 
poses of  applying  section  203(a),  any 
amounts  payable  by  reason  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  part  of  such  bene- 
fit. 

"(d)  If  the  amount  of  the  Increase  in  any 
benefit  under  subsection  (a)  Is  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  $0.10.  it  shall  be  raised  to  the  next 
higher  mtiltlple  of  (0.10  in  the  case  of  a 
multiple  of  $0.05  which  Is  not  a  multiple  of 
$0.10  or  adjusted  to  the  nearest  multiple  of 
$0.10  in  any  other  case. 
"(e)  FH>r  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  the  term  "price  Index'  means  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  Items,  United 
States  city  average)  published  monthly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and  the  av- 
erage level  of  the  price  Index  for  the  three 
months  In  any  calendar  quarter  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  level  of  the  price  index 
In  such  quarter;  and 

"(2)   the  term  'base  period'  means — 
"(A)    the    calendar    quarter   commencing 
October   1,    1971,  with   respect  to  the  first 
increase  under  subsection  (a),  and 

"(B)  the  calendar  quarter  Immediately 
preceding  the  qvtarter  In  which  the  deter- 
mination constituting  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  Increase  under  subsection  (a)  was 
made,  with  roBpect  to  any  increase  under 
subsection  (a)  after  the  first  such  Increase." 

TITLE  n— INOOME  SUPPLEMENT 
BENEFITS  FOR  THE  AGED 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Older  Americans  Income  Supplement  Act". 

INCOME     SUPPLEMENT     BENEFITS  FOR  THE  AGED 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  title  XIX  thweof  a 
new  title  XX  as  follows: 

"TITLE   XX — INCOME   SUPPLEMENT 
BENEFITS  POR  THE  AGED 

"ELIGIBILrrT  FOR  BENEFITS 

"Sec.  2001.  Every  Individual  who — 

"(1)  has  attained  age  65, 

"(2)  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  in  section  2011), 

"(3)  has  an  annual  Income  (as  determined 
pursuant  to  section  2004)  of  less  than  the 
applicable  threshold  for  poverty  level  amount 
(as  determined  under  section     ) , 

"(4)  has  filed  application  for  benefits  un- 
der this  title,  shall  (subject  to  the  succeed- 
ing provisions  of  this  title)  be  entitled  to 
Income  sujyplement  benefits  tmder  this  title. 

"PAYMENT  OF  BENEFITS 

"Sec.  2002.  (a)  Benefits  under  this  title 
shall  be  paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  except  that, 
If  the  benefit  payable  to  an  Indivldtial  for 
any  month  la  less  than  $5,  such  benefit  may 
be  paid  on  such  other  basis  (but  not  less 
often  than  semiannually)  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulations  provide. 

"(b)  Benefits  under  this  title  shall  be  pay- 
able to  any  indivldtial  only  for  months  (1) 
after  the  month  In  which  his  entitlement 
thereto  Is  established  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
plication therefor  filed  tmder  section  2001, 
and  (11)  prior  to  the  month  In  which  such 
Individual  dlee. 

"(c)  No  married  Individual  who  Is  living 
with  his  spouse  for  any  month  shall  be  en- 
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titled  to  a  payment  under  this  title  tat  such 
owath  If  the  epouse  oif  such  Individual  re- 
ceives such  a  paymanit  for  such  month. 

"AMOUNT  OF  BKNKFITS 

"SK.  2000.  The  amount  of  the  monttily 
jjeoeflt  of  any  Individual  under  this  title 
shall  be  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  amotmt 
by  which  the  applicable  threshold  for  pov- 
erty amount  exceeds  the  amount  of  such 
Individual's  annual  Income  (as  determined 
under  sectlan  2004)   for  such  year. 

"DETERMINATION  OF  ANNUAL  INCOME 

"Sec.  2004.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  "annual  Income'  means,  in  the 
case  of  an  Individual,  the  total  amotmt  of 
income  (other  than  income  derived  by  rea- 
son of  benefit  payments  under  this  title) 
from  all  sources  received  In  the  calendar  year 
with  respect  to  which  a  determination  of 
annual  income  Is  made;  except  that,  in  de- 
termining the  anntial  Income  of  any  Indivld- 
tial who,  during  the  calendar  year,  engaged 
In  any  trade  or  business,  there  shall  be 
deducted  any  expenses  Incurred  In  carrying 
on  such  trade  or  business,  and  except  that. 
Income  derived  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  property  shall  be  taken  Into  account  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  gain  derived  there- 
from. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  an- 
nual mcome,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  of 
any  Individual  who  is  married  and  living 
with  his  spouse,  the  annual  Income  of  such 
individual  shall  be  regarded  as  the  sum  of 
the  annual  Income  of  such  Individual  and  of 
the  spouse  of  such  individual. 

"REPORT   ON    INCOME   TO    SECRETARY 

"'Sec.  2005.  (a)  Any  Individual  applying 
for  benefits  under  this  title  shall  submit 
with  his  application  for  such  benefits  and 
thereafter  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  his 
income  and  of  any  other  matter  which  is 
relevant  to  his  entitlement  to  receive,  or 
the  amount  of,  any  benefit  payable  under 
this  title.  Such  rep>orts  shall  be  filed  at  such 
time,  In  such  form,  and  shall  contain  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe. 

"'(b)  Benefits  otherwise  payable  to  an  In- 
dividual for  any  month  shall  be  suspended 
until  such  time  as  any  report  required  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  to  be  filed  prior  to 
such  month  shall  have  been  received  and 
evaluated  by  the  Secretary. 

"SUSPENSION  OF  BENEFITS  FOR  MONTHS  WHEN 
INDIVIDUAL  IS  ABSENT  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

"Sec.  2006.  Any  benefit  otherwise  payable 
to  an  individual  under  this  title  for  any 
month  shall  not  be  paid  If  such  Individual  Is 
physically  absent  from  the  United  States 
(as  defined  In  section  2011)  during  all  of 
»uch  month,  or  If  sruch  Individual  Is  not, 
during  all  of  such  month,  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  (as  so  defined) . 

"OVERPAYMENTS  AND    UNDERPAYMENTS 

"Sic.  2007.  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
that  more  or  less  than  the  correct  amount 
of  payment  has  been  made  to  any  Individual 
under  this  title,  proper  adjustment  or  re- 
covery shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  patterned  so  as 
to  conform,  to  the  maximum  extent  feas- 
ible, to  the  provisions  of  section  204  (relat- 
ing to  overpayments  and  underpayments  of 
benefits  under  title  H) . 

"ESTABLISHMENT    AND    VERIFICATION    OF 
XLIGIBILITY   FOR    BENEFTTS 

•'Sec.  2008.  EllglblUty  for  benefits  tmder 
this  title  shall  be  established  by  the  filing, 
by  the  applicant,  of  a  simplified  statement 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  adequate  and  effective  meth- 
ods of  verification  of  eligibility  of  applicants 


and  recipients  of  benefits  under  this  title 
through  the  use  of  sampling  and  other 
scientific  techniques. 

"DETERMINATION    OF    THRESHOLD    FOR    POVERTY 
LEVEL  AMOUNTS 

"Sec.  2009.  (a)  The  threshold  for  poverty 
level  amount  of  an  individual  who  is  mar- 
ried and  living  with  his  spouse  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  established  as 
the  Weighted  Average  Threshold  for  Poverty 
for  a  married  couple,  as  published  annually 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  and  the  thresh- 
old for  poverty  level  amount  for  any  other 
individual  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  established  as  the  Weighted  Average 
Threshold  for  Poverty  for  a  single  individual, 
as  so  published. 

"(b)  The  amounts  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  for  any  calendar  year  be  based 
on  the  amounts  contained  In  the  latest 
Weighted  Average  Threshold  for  Poverty,  as 
published  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  as  of  the  first  day  of  such  year,  plus 
a  per  centum  of  each  such  amount  equal  to 
the  per  centum  of  Increase,  If  any,  of  the 
cost-of-living  which  has  occurred  between 
the  date  of  publication  of  such  Weighted 
Average  Threshold  of  Poverty  and  the  period 
with  respect  to  which  the  date  used  In  such 
in  such  publication  was  assembled.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  whether  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  any  such  cost-of-living  has 
occurred  on  the  basis  of  the  most  current 
data  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  2010.  The  Secretary  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  administration  of  this  title, 
utilize  the  organization  and  personnel  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  title  II. 

"DFJINITION  or  UNITED  STATES 

"Sec.  2011.  Por  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'United  States'  means  the  fifty  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATONS 

"Sec.  2012.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Benefits  payable  under  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section)  shall  first  become 
payable  with  re^)eot  to  months  which  begin 
after  December  1971. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  payment  may  be  made 
to  any  State  under  title  I  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  aid  or 
assistance  In  the  form  of  money  pa3rments 
furnished,  for  any  period  after  December  31, 
1971,  to  any  individual  who  has  attained  age 
65  anrt  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  in  section  2011  of  such  Act).  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  payments  to  any  State  under  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect 
to  aid  in  the  form  of  money  payments  fur- 
nished to  any  Individual  who  Is  blind. 

(b)  Whenever,  in  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  reference  Is  made  to  individuals 
receiving  aid  or  assistance  under  State  plans 
approved  under  title  I  or  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  such  reference  shall  be  deemed 
to  Include  Individuals  who  are  entitled  to 
benefits  under  title  XX  of  such  Act. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1647.  A  bill  to  restore  the  income  tax 
credit  for  investment  in  certain  depre- 
ciable property.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rnance. 

INVESTMENT   TAX   CREDIT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  today  a  bill  to  restore 


the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit 
which  Congress  repealed  in  1969.  While 
such  a  tax  mesisure  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  beUeve,  that 
the  Congress  must  turn  its  attention  to 
this  important  issue,  and  I  believe  that 
a  Senate  bill  can  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  the 
reinstatement  concept  and  various  al- 
ternatives and  modifications  which  are, 
have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
posed. I  note  in  this  regard  the  intro- 
duction of  S.  1262  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Haktke)  which  would  re- 
instate the  investment  tax  credit  and 
raise  it  from  7  to  10  precent.  Without  re- 
search and  testimony  by  the  administra- 
tion, I  feel  that  we  do  not  have  adequate 
information  at  this  time  to  indicate  the 
need  for  variation,  either  up  or  dovt'n, 
from  the  traditional  7-percent  figure.  For 
this  reason,  I  wish  to  stay  with  the  origi- 
nal credit  until  and  unless  administra- 
tion findings  indicate  that  a  change  is 
called  for. 

I  favor  the  investment  tax  credit  as 
perhaps  the  most  direct  incentive  ap- 
proach available  to  us  to  encourage  busi- 
ness investment  in  new  equipment;  such 
investment  is  desperately  needed  to  im- 
prove our  productivity.  Economically,  we 
have  not  been  growing  as  fast  as  we 
should  have  since  the  war  because  we 
have  not  given  enough  encouragement 
to  plant  and  equipment  replacement. 
Germany  and  Japan  have  moved  forward 
very  rapidly,  largely  because  they  have 
had  to  rebuild  their  industrisd  base  after 
the  war,  and  the  productivity  of  their  new 
plants  and  equipment  has  equaled  and 
even  exceeded  our  own,  based  as  it  is  on 
substantial  prewar  and  wartime  plants 
and  equipment. 

The  credit  was  originally  enacted  in 
1962  upon  recommendation  of  President 
Kennedy  to  stimulate  the  economy.  It 
was  suspended  in  1966  upon  recommen- 
dation of  President  Johnson,  because  it 
was  felt  that  the  demands  upon  credit 
in  the  economy  were  too  heavy.  It  was 
reactivated  in  1967  after  credit  demand 
ea^ed,  but  wsis  repealed  again  in  1969  to 
help  lessen  inflationary  pressures.  Al- 
though I  have  supported  the  Presidential 
recommendation  in  each  case,  I  would 
prefer  to  rely  on  other  tax  and  monetary 
actions  to  effect  controls  on  excessive 
credit  demand  and  inflationary  pres- 
sures, rather  than  on  this  particular  tax 
incentive  concept.  I  think  it  is  too  direct- 
ly determinative  of  our  productivity  for 
us  to  suspend  it  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  I  am  reinforced  in  this  view  by 
the  adverse  developments  in  our  trade 
posture  over  this  decade. 

We  depend  very  much  for  our  high 
standard  of  living  on  the  capital-inten- 
sive, high-technology  industries  which 
have  characterized  our  rapid  economic 
growth  in  the  post-war  era.  As  other  in- 
dustrial coimtries  develop  advanced 
technologies,  our  trade  advantages  de- 
teriorate because  we  are  not  putting 
enough  of  our  resources  into  moderniza- 
tion to  keep  up  our  traditional  tech- 
nological superiority  and  productivity 
increases.  Restoration  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  would  help  put  our  country  on 
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a  course  of  modernization  which  wjjl 
keep  our  economy  productive  and  grow- 
ing— thereby  providing  the  wherewithft] 
to  solve  our  social  and  envlronmentaJ 
concerns  and  to  meet  any  defense  needs 
that  we  may  have  in  the  future.  I  fetel 
that  enactment  of  this  proposal  is  a  nec- 
essary step  for  Congress  to  take  this  ye^r. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  prinUd 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  liy 
remarks.  ^,„     I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  w^ 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ^- 
follows: 

S.  1647 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haiise 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  \of 
America  in  Conffreaa  assembled.  That  t^'« 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Investmemt  '" 
Actctf  1971".  ^  „,    ., 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subpart  B  of  part  IV  of 
chapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
enue  Code  ctf  1»64  ( relaUng  to  rules  for  ^ 
putlng  credit  for  Investment  In  certain  de- 
preciable property)  Is  amended  by  addlbg 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sectlc^n : 
"S«c.  60.  Restoration  or  C»D>rr.  j 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  eectlpn 
49,  for  purpoeee  of  this  siibpart.  the  tetm 
'section  38  property'  Includes  property —    1 

"(1)  the  physical  oonstructicm,  reoonstnic- 
tlon,  or  erecUon  of  which  Is  completed  ton 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  in- 
vestment Credit  Act  of  1971.  or  ' 

"(2)  which  Is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
on  or  after  such  date.  I 

"In  applying  section  46(c)(1)(A)  in  «he 
case  of  property  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
which,  but  for  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
wo\ild  not  be  section  38  property,  there  aUall 
be  taken  Into  account  only  that  portion  of 
the  basis  whloh  Is  properly  attributable  to 
oonstruction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  in- 
vestment Credit  Act  of  1971." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ttiwtof 
the  following  new  Item:  I 

"Sec.  60.  Restoration  ctf  credit."        I 

(c)  Section  46(b)  (6)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  certain  tax- 
able years)  Is  amended —  I 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "The  amoTint"  In  the 
matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  "attrih- 
utable  to  property  placed  In  eervloe  befbre 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Investment 
Credit  Act  of  1971":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "taxable  year"  In 
BTibparagraph  (A)  "attributable  to  prope^y 
placed  In  service  before  the  date  of  the  En- 
actment of  the  Investment  Credit  Act  of 
1971".  I 

(d)  Section  47(a)  (4)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  property  destroyed  by  casualty,  eiJC.) 
la  amended  by  Inaertlng  before  the  period^  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  and  bef<)re 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Invept- 
ment  Credit  Act  of  1971,  unless  on  or  afSter 
such  date,  section  38  property  Is  placed  I  In 
service  by  the  taxpayer  to  replace  the  prop- 
erty described  In  subparagraph  (A)". 

(e)  Section  47(a)(5)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  certain  property  replaced  after  April  |18, 
1966)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "prop«H;y 
which"  In  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "property  Which  Is  not  section 
88  property  but  whloh". 

(f)  Section  49(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  leased  property)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
".  and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Investment  Credit  Act  of  1971  '  aflter 
"April  18.  1969". 

(g)  Section  49(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  property  placed  in  service  after  1975)  Is 
repealed. 


Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or  af- 
ter the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ByMr.TAFT: 
S.  1648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
credit  against  income  tax  to  employers 
for  the  expense  of  providing  job  training 
programs.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

HtnCAN    INVESTMENT    ACT   OF    1971 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  will  undertake 
hearings  on  April  28  relative  to  the  crit- 
ical problems  of  unemployed  youth.  In 
March  of  this  year  the  unemployment 
rate  for  young  people  16-  to  21-years-of- 
age  was  15.4  percent;  1,600,000  young 
people  were  unemployed.  For  black 
youths  the  rate  was  26  percent  and 
among  black  teenagers  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  30.3  percent.  In  the  pov- 
erty neighborhoods  of  our  100  largest 
cities  the  unemployment  rate  for  black- 
teenagers  was  a  staggering  41.2  percent. 

This  critical  situation  deserves  the 
special  attention  of  each  of  us. 

Rather  than  utilizing  Job  Corps  train- 
ing centers  as  the  answer  to  this  critical 
problem,  I  suggest  that  we  consider  un- 
dertaking a  federally  supported  program 
of  on-the-job  training  so  that  these 
young  people  may  find  their  way  quickly 
into  the  mainstream  of  permanent  em- 
ployment. 

Job  Corps  training  centers  have  cre- 
ated a  new  bureaucracy  and  with  an 
average  cost  of  $3,830  per  trainee,  and 
have  been  a  costly  and  Incomplete  an- 
swer to  this  problem.  In  many  cases, 
young  people  have  been  trained  for  jobs 
which  do  not  exist.  In  my  judgment,  the 
only  meaningful  alternative  to  a  vastly 
expanded  welfare  program  would  be  the 
creation  of  on-the-job  training  oppor- 
tunities. 

For  these  yoimg  people  who  are  out  of 
work.  Jobs  must  be  more  than  a  hope  and 
a  promise;  they  must  be  a  reality.  Amer- 
ican industry  has  the  capacity  and  capa- 
bility for  training  young  men  and  women 
on  the  Job.  Such  a  program  would  not 
necessitate  the  creation  of  additionAl 
bureaucratic  positions  but  would  have 
the  advantage  of  affording  training  op- 
portunities by  the  foremen  in  the  plant. 
This  Is  the  best  and  most  cost-effective 
way  in  which  we  can  solve  this  impor- 
tant problem. 

It  would  be  very  easy  indeed  for  us  to 
set  up  additions^  Job  Corps  training  cen- 
ters and  assume  that  this  problem  would 
be  removed  from  view  if  these  young  men 
and  women  were  shipped  out  for  Fed- 
eral training.  The  hard  fact  is  that  we 
must  create  permanent  employment  for 
them  in  the  private  sector.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  am  today  Introducing  for  appro- 
priate reference  the  Human  Investment 
Act  which  would  permit  young  people 
and  others  unemployed  to  be  trained 
within  the  mainstream  of  the  American 
economy. 

This  act  would  provide  an  Incentive 
to  American  business  to  Invest  in  the  im- 


provement of  the  Nation's  human  re« 
sources  by  hiring,  training,  and  employ- 
ing presently  imemployed  workers  who 
lack  needed  job  skills.  It  would  also  up- 
grade the  job  skills  and  provide  new  job 
opportunities  for  presently  emidoyed 
indlvidusds. 

The  act  would  offer  employers  a  tax 
credit  of  10  percent  of  allowable  training 
expenses  with  a  maximum  of  $25,000 
plus  10  percent  of  the  taxpayers'  liability 
in  excess  of  that  amoimt.  Allowable  on- 
ployee  training  expenses  would  include 
first,  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  apprentices  in  an  apprentice- 
ship program  registered  with  a  State  or 
Federal  agency;  second,  wages  and  sal- 
aries of  employees  who  are  enrolled  In 
an  on-the-job  training  program;  third, 
wages  and  salaries  of  employees  who  are 
participating  in  a  cooperative  education 
program  involving  alternate  periods  of 
academic  study  and  employment  in  co- 
operation with  a  secondary  school,  col- 
lege, imiversity,  business  school,  or  voca- 
tional school;  fourth,  tuition  and  course 
fees  paid  by  the  employer  for  instruc- 
tion of  individuals  by  a  college,  imiver- 
sity, business  school,  trade  school  or  vo- 
cational school  in  job  skills  necessary 
for  his  employment;  fifth,  home  study 
course  fees;  and  sixth,  other  expenses 
of  the  employer  for  on-the-job  training. 

This  act  would  not  be  a  hand-out  to 
private  industry.  It  would  instead  be  a 
realization  of  opportunity  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  now  unemployed. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Cannon,    Mr.    Humphrey,   Mr. 

McQovERN,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr. 

Sparkman)  : 
S.  1649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  assistance  to  small 
business  concerns  in  financing  structural, 
operational,  or  other  changes  to  meet 
standards  required  pursuant  to  certain 
Federal  or  State  laws.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

RE-INTRODXrCTION  OF  BILL 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  assist 
small  businesses  into  compliance  with  the 
ever-increasing  series  of  new  environ- 
mental and  consumer  laws.  My  proposal, 
originally  offered  in  1969  and  enacted  in 
part,  would  provide  a  unified  approach  to 
providing  emergency  loans  to  help  small 
firms  modify  their  plant  and  equipment 
imder  such  statutes;  as  an  alternative  to 
attempting  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  each  time  a  new  requirement  is  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  or  a  State  legisla- 
ture. 

BACKOROtTND 

For  the  past  half  dozen  years  concern 
for  the  quaUty  of  life  in  the  United  States 
has  been  rising  to  a  crest. 

Beginning  with  the  ah-  and  water 
quality  legislation  of  the  mid-1960's 
spearheaded  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE),  the  Congress,  I  feel,  has 
established  an  enviable  record  in  attack- 
ing environmental  pollution  In  its  many 
and  interrelated  forms. 

However,  the  basic  underlying  prob- 
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lems  are  that  the  growth  of  population 
and  production— which  bring  more  and 
more  Americans  a  rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing—may be  out  running  our  physical  re- 
sources as  well  as  the  capacity  of  the  air 
and  water  to  purify  themselves,  suid  the 
ability  of  our  human  senses  to  tolerate 
the  byproducts. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  need  a  bal- 
ance between  economic  growth  and  the 
livability  of  the  surroimdings  for  our 


far-reaching  decisions  on  the  pcut  of 
the  Congress.  They  chart  a  course  where- 
by small  business  can  be  the  full  part- 
ners in  progress  rather  than  its  im- 
minent victims.' 

Since  December,  we  in  the  Congress 
have  been  working  to  have  these  statutes 
speedily  implemented  by  the  Executive 
Branch.  We  have  pressed  for  both  regu- 
lations and  requests  for  funding  so  that 
a  maximum  number  of  small  and  tnde- 


explore  this  comprehensive  abroach  to 
governmental  equity  for  the  small  busi- 
ness community. 

rsATtrKEB  or  this  biu. 
If  12ie  bill  is  enacted  in  thla  form.  It 
seems  to  me  that  It  should  be  con- 
structed to  encompass  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  pertaining  to  coal  mine  safety, 
occupational  health  and  safety,  and  agri- 
business. In  my  mind,  this  umbrella  leg- 


hIuv  lives   if  the  future  in  the  United    pendent  firms  can  survive  to  further  serve    laiatlon  should  carry  a  reasonable  cost- 


States  is  to  be  at  all  pleasant  for  ourselves 
and  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

A  good  summary  of  these  considera- 
tions and  their  impact  upon  small  busi- 
ness was  continued  in  recent  publications 
of   the   Chase    Manhattan   Bank    and 


the  public  in  future  years. 

THK   RXICAINING   TASK 

However,  the  legislation  of  the  91st 
Congress  has  not  yet  finished  the  job.  I 
feel  that  there  remain  some  gaps  imder 
the  current  law.  These  gaps  affect  the 
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ter,  as  follows : 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  task  Is  easy  or 
that  It  can  be  accomplished  overnight.  Tech- 
nology miist  be  developed  or  perfected.  Gov- 
ernment regulations  must  be  Informed,  prac- 
tical consistent  and  predictable— featiires 
noUbly  lacking  In  current  practices.  Many 
companies  may  face  Hgniflcant  financing 
problems  in  that  heavy  investments  to  ccm- 
trol  pollution  kHZI  have  to  be  made  vHth  little 
or  no  hope  of  increased  earnings  on  such  in- 
vestment, (italic  added) 

It  is  exactly  these  difficulties  which  are 
the  subject  of  small  business  legislation 
introduced  by  myself  and  other  Sena- 
tors in  recent  years  in  order  to  resolve 
the  dilemma. 

In  1968,  I  introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 290,  instructing  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  make  a  pilot  survey  of 
the  costs  and  flnsuicing  problems  of  14,- 

000  small  businessmen  facing  compUance 
with  one  such  new  environmental  and 
ccmsumer  law,  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
of  1967. 

In  April,  1969,  I  brought  before  the 
Senate  S.  1750,  a  bill  designed  to  provide 
general  authority  for  emergency  losm  as- 
sistance, so  small  firms  might  fulfill  their 
new  legal  obligations  under  the  increas- 
ing multiplicity  of  Federal  laws  and  reg- 
ulations. The  loans  so  authorized  were 
to  be  fully  repayable  at  an  interest  rate 
representing  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Federal  Government  plus  one-fourth  of 

1  percent.  In  this  way,  the  small  firms 
affected  could  go  ahead  and  make  their 
improvements  with  the  assurance  that 
they  could  fully  repay  the  principal  and 
interest  back  to  the  Government  out  of 
their  future  earnings. 

Other  Senators,  including  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE) ,  also  proposed  imaginative  bills 
addressed  to  these  problems. 

LEXilSUkTIVE    PBOGRESS 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  S.  1750 
was  incorporated  in  four  pieces  of  legis- 
lation, three  of  which  were  enacted  by 
the  91st  Congress.  I  refer  to  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  the 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1970,  and  the  Egg  Products  Inspection 
Act  of  1970 — which  appilied  this  provi- 
siMi  to  firms  under  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  and  Wholesome  Poultry  Products 
Act,  as  well  as  the  EIgg  Products  Inspec- 
ti(Mi  Act.  I  believe  these  were  wise  and 


tial  justice  to  small  businesses  which 
sincerely  desire  to  comply  fully  with  new 
environmental  requirements,  but  cannot 
obtain  financing  for  these  facilities  from 
conventional  Iwiders.  Since  these  con- 
trols add  to  the  costs  of  doing  business 
and  are  not  productive  of  any  profits  in 
the  cwnmercial  sense  to  offset  these 
costs,  environmental  requirements  pose 
acute  problems  for  smaller  firms.  A 
steady  stream  of  correspondence  with  our 
committee,  as  exemplified  by  a  letter 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Locker- 
Freezer  Provlsioners  shows  this. 

Some  problem  areas,  at  this  point, 
seem  to  me  as  follows: 

The  n«jed  to  include  specific  language 
covering  air  and  water  pollution  statutes 
and  regulations  at  all  governmental 
levels  which  are  based  on  Federal  require- 
ments. These  have  a  direct  and  immedi- 
ate impact  on  thousands  of  small  firms 
and  small  business  industries.  Senator 
MclNTYRE  has  taken  the  initiative  on  this 
point,  which  I  supported  in  the  91st  Coti- 
gress  and  look  forward  to  supporting  just 
as  strongly  in  this  Congress. 

There  are  particular  industries  that 
contain  trouble  spots,  such  as  the  small 
oil  refiners  that  face  compliance  with 
special  types  of  environmental  controls 
such  as  the  removal  of  lead  from  gasoline 
by  fixed  deadline  dates. 

There  are  also  localized  problems,  such 
as  are  created  by  the  presence  of  mer- 
cury contamination  as  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  has 
submitted  legislation,  which  I  have  fully 
supported. 

There  is  an  acoomijanying  need  for 
considering  an  overall  view  In  the  statute 
which  would  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wide  adaptability  to  deal  with  ex- 
isting and  emerging  problems  under  re- 
quirements created  for  business  by  these 
and  emerging  mandatory  standards. 

For  the  purpose  of  once  again  raising 
the  latter  Issue  squarely  before  the  Con- 
gress, I  am  today  presaitlng  again  S. 
1750  in  substantially  Its  original  form. 

This  will  give  the  committees  of  both 
Houses,  as  well  as  the  general  member- 
ship of  Congress,  sux  opportunity  to  fully 


'  For  further  background,  see  "91st  Con- 
gress Action  Gives  Historic  Recognition  to 
Small  Business  In  Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Bra,"  remarks  by  Seator  BitAe,  Cong. 
Rec,  vol.  116,  pt.  31,  P.  42187. 


of-money  formula,  so  that  the  loan 
assistance  would  clearly  be  a  compensa- 
tory loan  and  not  a  subsidy  In  any  re- 
spect. 

During  the  91st  Congress,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Btinking  gave  prompt  and 
thorough  consideration  to  small  busi- 
ness environmental  legislation.  In  their 
hearings  of  July  1969  and  Jime  1970, 
these  issues  were  discussed  by  indu^ry 
and  Government  witnesses.  The  com- 
posite bill,  S.  4316  (reported  S.  Rept.  91- 
1158),  which  passed  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  included  the  essential  lan- 
guage of  S.  1750  as  limited  to  the  meat- 
packing industry  as  well  as  the  essence 
of  Senators  McIntyre  and  Sparkman's 
bills.  However,  S.  4316  did  not  make 
progress  in  the  other  body. 

The  reintroduction  of  my  overall  bill 
will  serve  to  make  this  question  once 
again  a  current  one  for  the  Congress. 
It  has  also  been  my  hope  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  study  of  the 
meatpacking  industry  will  also  be  avail- 
able for  consideration  in  this  connection. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  consider  the  small 
business  questions  raised  by  my  bill  in 
order  to  keep  the  law  of  the  land  in  tune 
with  the  rapidly  developing  environ- 
mental and  consumer  requirements 
being  Imposed  every  day  by  all  levels  of 
government. 

In  this  way  Congress  can  contribute 
to  a  healthy  and  viable  small  business 
community  which  can  help  make  the 
environment  more  Uvable  and  make  life 
more  pleasant  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Greater  Washington 
Newsletter,  as  well  as  the  letter  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Locker  and 
Freezer  Provlsioners,  together  with  the 
text  of  the  bill,  be  Included  In  the  Record 
following  my  remarks  for  the  informa- 
tion of  all  concerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Greater  Washington  Investors,  Inc. 
Newsletter,  February  1971 1 

iMPEOVHrO    THE   QUAIXTT    OF    LIFE 

It  has  been  stated,  perhaps  not  \infalrly, 
that  the  fastest  rising  type  of  pollution  In 
the  land  Is  all  the  talk  about  poUutlon.  In- 
deed, the  legal  and  physical  actions  needed 
to  combat  the  problem  sadly  lag  their  verbal 
counterpart,  which  seems  to  lack  both  direc- 
tion and  conviction. 

A  notable  exception,  we  feel,  was  the  first 
Installment  of  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
"Improving  the  Quality  of  Life,"  carried  In 
the  "Business  In  BrieT"  pubUcatlon  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  In  It,  the  bank's 
Economic   Research    Division   analyzes   the 
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problem  from  the  standpoint  of  Its  very  riot, 
growth,  and  further  suggests  that  the  two 
can  (and  should)  co-exist  happily.  As  both 
pollution  and  growth  are  primary  concef-ns 
of  Greater  Washington,  Its  portfolio  c*n- 
panles  and  Its  shareholders,  we  thought  you 
might  enjoy  the  following  excerpts  from  t|iat 
excellent  article:  I 

As  Is  the  case  with  moat  other  problwns 
that  suddenly  burst  into  the  pubUc  con- 
sciousness .  .  .  concern  over  the  environment 
has  given  rise  to  a  host  of  demands  for  qiick 
and  drastic  action.  Legislative  bodies  are  pe- 
set.  If  not  overwhelmed,  by  proposals!  to 
Uunch  crash  programs  to  deal  with  thM  or 
that  form  of  pollution.  In  the  proces^  a 
great  many  misguided  Ideas  have  been  pft-o- 
posed  as  to  what  can  and  should  be  dfne 
to  make  America  once  again  a  decent  4nd 
attractive  place  in  which  to  live.  There  Is  a 
real  danger  that  hasty  decisions  will  j  be 
made  which  will  ttu"n  out  to  be  not  only  px- 
tremely  costly,  but  positively  detrimental  In 
terms  of  the  genuine  objective  of  Improv^g 
the  envlroiament.  I 

As  a  first  step  In  understanding  the  com- 
plex problems  of  the  envtroimient.  it  is  use- 
ful to  consider  why  the  problems  seem  to 
have  suddenly  descended  upon  us.  For  eons 
of  time,  pollution  was  not  viewed  as  a  wi  le- 
spread  problem.  Until  quite  recently,  najost 
people  were  unaware  of  any  general  dete^o- 
ratlon  in  the  environment. 

One  reason  for  this  lack  of  concern  #as 
that  the  air  and  the  water  have  amazing 
capabilities  for  absorbing  what  we  regard  as 
pollutants  and  transforming  them  l^ito 
healthy  and  decent  forms.  A  large  and  rajid- 
ly  flowing  river  can  take  In  and  purify  large 
quantities  of  waste  matter.  So  can  the  al^. 

But  there  are  limits  to  the  absorptive  jca- 
paclty  of  the  air  and  the  water  ...       j 

Up  to  a  decade  or  so  ago,  the  amounti  of 
pollution  in  most  parts  of  the  U.S.  did  not 
exceed  levels  which  could  be  tolerated  by  the 
vast  absorptive  capacities  of  the  air  and  the 
water.  But  this  Is  no  longer  the  case,  "the 
past  decade  has  been  marked  by  an  increftse 
In  levels  of  pollution  in  many  areas  of  the 
nation  which  go  beyond  the  ability  of  nature 
to  deal  with  them.  I 

The  reasons  for  this  are  simple — the  growth 
in  population  and  production  along  with  the 
steady  move  to  urbanization  (or  subiirbin- 
Izatlon) .  Economic  growth  and  congestion 
add  to  pollution.  If  growth  In  popvOation 
and  production  were  to  slow  or  stop,  prob- 
lems of  dealing  with  waste  matter  would 
cease  to  grow. 

But  the  trends  of  the  past  decade,  and  \h.e 
most  probable  trends  for  at  least  another 
decade,  point  precisely  In  the  direction  which 
will  magnify  problems  of  creating  a  prober 
environment.  1 

Population  has  grown  from  181  mlUionJ  in 
1960  to  205  million  now,  and  even  under  |ow 
projections,  It  will  reach  228  million  by  19B0 

Over  half  of  the  population  is  crowded 
Into  only  one  percent  of  the  nation's  land 
space,  and  two-thirds  occupy  9%  of  the  laiid. 
This  trend  towards  concentration  in  met^- 
poUtan  areaa  is  likely  to  continue  short  j  of 
drastic  new  public  policies.  j 

Production  in  real  terms  (GNP  In  can- 
sunt  prices)  has  Increased  about  60%  I  In 
the  past  decade,  and  probably  will  gojup 
another  50%  In  the  decade  of  the  IQlO's 
unless  sharp  policy  changes  are  made,  which 
seems  unlikely.  | 

These  growth  magnitudes  may  seem  miin- 
dane.  Yet  they  explain  why  we  suddenly  hive 
major  problems  of  pollution,  and  why  these 
problems  will  become  more  pressing.  If,]  as 
seems  a  reasonable  Judgment,  the  nation 
was  close  to  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the 
air  and  the  water  ten  years  ago.  the  addition 
of  24  million  more  people  and  60%  mbre 
real  ONP  in  the  past  decade  pushed  us  v  ell 


over  the  edge.  In  absolute  terms,  the  In- 
crease in  real  ONP  in  the  past  decade  was 
about  equal  to  that  In  the  two  preceding 
decades.  And  the  absolute  Increase  in  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  could  exceed  the  na- 
tion's total  real  production  in  1960. 

If  growth  Is  the  villain,  why  not  stop 
growth? 

In  technical  terms.  It  would  be  perfectly 
possible  to  check  growth.  Population  could  be 
stabilized  by  family  planning  programs  plus, 
if  necessary,  tax  arrangements  to  hold  the 
average  family  size  at  a  level  consistent  with 
zero  growth  In  total  population.  The  volume 
of  total  production  (real  gnp)  could  be  held 
level  by  taxes  or  direct  controls. 

Hours  of  work  would  have  to  decline.  Be- 
cause of  children  already  born,  the  labor 
force  would  continue  to  increase  for  some 
two  decades  even  if  population  growth 
leveled.  Output  per  man-hoiir  would  con- 
tinue to  rise  unless  technological  advance 
were  to  be  completely  stifled.  This  could 
mean  a  decline  In  the  average  work  week 
to  as  little  as  26  hours  by  1980. 

The  average  level  of  living  as  measured  in 
conventional  terms  would  also  decline  be- 
cause of  the  costs  of  dealing  with  existing 
pollution  and  malntaming  tuiceptable  levels. 
With  no  growth,  these  costs  wotild  have  to 
come  out  of  existing  standards  of  living.  Any 
Improvement  in  the  lot  of  those  now  living 
at  poverty  levels  could  come  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  with  higher  levels  of  incomes. 
This  sort  of  Income  redistribution  would  en- 
tall  In  considerable  part  increased  taxation 
of  income  groups  in  the  $8,000  to  $15,000 
range. 

There  would  be  other  implications  of  no- 
growth.  To  cite  only  two: 

The  nation's  International  posture  and 
power  would  be  diminished,  raising  questions 
as  to  our  ability  to  survive  under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

The  entire  fabric  of  our  society  could  be 
affected  in  unpredictable  ways. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  clear  that  If  a  goodly 
majority  of  the  American  people  should  de- 
cide to  stop  growth,  this  could  be  done. 

At  the  moment.  It  Is  abundantly  clear 
that  no  more  than  a  tiny  minority  of  the 
public  woiUd  support  no-growth.  Nor  are 
there  any  visible  signs  that  this  minority 
will  gain  sufHclent  strength  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Indeed,  the  vast  majority  of  the  public 
wants  continuing  progress  along  conven- 
tional lines  plus  a  healthy  and  decent  en- 
vironment. Again,  there  are  no  basic  eco- 
nomic, financial  or  technological  reasons  why 
these  objective*  cannot  be  achieved.  The 
problem  is  to  so  re-order  our  national 
priorities  as  to  attain  such  goals  over  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time.  This  process  Is  well 
underway. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  task  Is  easy 
or  that  It  can  be  accomplished  overnight. 
Technology  must  be  developed  or  perfected. 
Government  regulations  must  be  Informed, 
practical,  consistent  and  predlctaWe — fea- 
tures notably  lacking  In  current  practices. 
Many  companies  may  face  significant  fi- 
nancing problems  In  that  heavy  Investments 
to  control  pollution  will  have  to  be  made 
with  little  or  no  hope  of  Increased  earnings 
on  such  investment. 

Finally,  the  contrast  between  no-growth 
and  normal  growth  can  be  Illustrated  with 
some  rough  approximations  of  basic  mag- 
nitudes : 

Normal  growth  (4%  %  per  annum  In  con- 
stant dollars)  would  add  $225  bllUon  to 
ONP  by  1975. 

What  may  be  a  high  estimate  of  the  added 
costs  of  dealing  with  environmental  prob- 
lems comes  up  to  $50  bllUon  over  the  next 
five  years.  We  are  now   spending  about  $6 


billion  a  yeax,  as  against  an  estimated  need 
of  $14  billion  a  year. 

With  growth,  we  can  handle  environmen- 
tal problems  by  allocating  a  bit  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  growth  in  GNP  to  this  effort. 
Real  living  standards  as  conventionally 
measured  would  grow  a  little  more  slowly 
than  they  otherwise  could.  But  the  benefits 
in  terms  of  a  clean  environment  would  ap- 
pear to  far  outweigh  the  costs. 

Economic  growth  may  help  resolve  the  p<d. 
lutlon  problem,  while  making  it  less  burden- 
some economically  and  financially.  It  is  often 
the  older  Industrial  equipment  which  pol- 
lutes most  objectionably,  and  older  automo- 
biles which  lack  emission  control  devices. 
Thus  the  Introduction  of  new  technologically 
advanced  equipment  could  foster  pollution 
abatement.  And  new  plants  are  often  more 
profitable,  compensating  for  some  of  the  cost 
of  pollution  control. 

The  difference  in  the  year  1975  between 
normal  growth  and  no-growth,  after  allowing 
for  added  environmental  expenditures,  is  a 
cool  $226  billion,  or  about  $1,000  per  person. 

The  conclusion  seems  Inescapable.  The 
challenge  is  to  support  continued  or  acceler- 
ated economic  growth,  to  invest  part  of  the 
proceeds  in  creating  a  cleaner,  healthier, 
more  enjoyable  environment,  and  to  evaluate 
the  "product"  of  the  clean-up  process  as  a 
component  of  economic  growth.  Only  in  this 
manner  can  we  hope  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  life  in  America. 

National  Institute  op 
Locker  &  Freezer  Provisioners, 
ElizabetMown,  Pa..  April  16. 1971. 
Hon.  AjjiN  Bible, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Obak  Senator  Bible:  Is  there  anything  we 
can  do  to  help  get  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  so  that  small  meat  processors  can  ob- 
tain disaster- type  loans  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  upgrading  their  fa- 
cilities as  required  by  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act?  We  know  that  many  locker  and  freezer 
provisioners  are  In  an  exceedingly  tight  fi- 
nancial situation  with  meat  Inspection  pres- 
sure on  one  hand  and  unavailable  of 
reasonably  priced  financing  on  the  other. 

A  recent  study  conducted  among  our  mem- 
bers reveals  that  the  average  cost  of  tipgrad- 
ing  facilities  to  meet  meat  inspection  re- 
quirements of  the  277  firms  that  replied  is 
over  $28,000.  Although  this  may  not  seem  to 
the  casual  observer  to  be  a  lot  of  money.  It 
represents  a  real  problem  for  small  meat 
processors.  This  Isn't  the  kind  of  Investment 
that  a  businessman  makes  In  remodeling  or 
expanding  through  which  he  anticipates  an 
increased  return  because  of  added  capacity 
or  more  efficient  operation.  Insrtead,  it  repre- 
sents an  additional  investment  In  facilities 
simply  to  remain  In  business.  The  business- 
man In  this  kind  of  situation  cannot  afford 
to  pay  high  Interest  rates  on  borrowed 
money.  Although  we  are  In  sympathy  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act, 
we  do  not  think  It  U  fair  for  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  that  forces  a  segment  on  the  small 
business  community  to  upgrade  facilities  to 
retain  the  right  to  remain  In  business  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  providing  adequate 
financial  assistance. 

Speaking  for  the  7.000  locker  and  freezer 
provisioners  throughout  the  nation,  we 
greatly  appreciate  the  personal  Interest  you 
have  consistently  shown  In  this  matter.  But, 
we  need  to  know  what  we  can  do  right  now 
to  assist  these  small  meat  processors  in  meet- 
ing the  financial  challenge  of  this  crisis. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Madeira, 
Exaiutive  Director. 
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A  bill— To  amend  the  Small  Busiixess  Act 
to  authorize  assistance  to  small  business 
concerns  in  financing  structural,  opera- 
tional, or  other  changes  to  meet  standards 
required  pursuant  to  certain  Federal  or 
State  laws 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  emd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  7(b)  of  the  SmaU 
Busmess  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  aU 
that  follows  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
mg  institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  in  effecting  additions  to  or 
alterations  in  its  plant,  facilities,  or  methods 
of  operation  to  meet  requirements  imposed 
by  any  Federal  law,  any  State  law  enacted 
In  conformity  therewith,  or  any  regulation 
or  order  of  a  duly  authorized  State  or 
regional  agency  issued  In  conformity  with 
such  Federal  law.  If  the  Administration  de- 
termines that  such  concern  is  likely  to  stifler 
substantial  economic  Injury  without  assist- 
ance under  this  paragraph." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  7(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(5)  or 
(6)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  (6)". 

(c)  Section  4(c)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "7(b)  («),". 

Sec.  2.  Section  28(d)  of  the  Occupational 

Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (Public  Xaw 

91-596)    Is  amended  by  striking  out  "7(b) 

(6)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "7(b)  (6)". 

TAX  relief  for  small  bdsiness 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  abiding  satisfactions  of  being  in 
the  Senate  over  the  years  is  to  see  ideas 
which  were  ahead  of  their  time  eventually 
come  of  age.  An  example  is  the  small 
business  tax  relief  bill  just  introduced 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  (Mr.  Bible)  which  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  and  support. 

It  was  gracious  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  to  mention 
the  hard  labor  which  we  performed  on 
the  Small  Business  Committee  in  1952 
when  we  held  seven  field  hearings 
throughout  the  coimtry,  taking  testi- 
mony from  over  100  witnesses  on  small 
business  tax  problems.  Our  report  in 
1953— Senate  Report  No.  442,  83d  Con- 
gress— focused  on  several  of  the  ques- 
tions vital  to  the  creation  and  growth  of 
new  business,  the  profitability  of  existing 
firms,  and  the  preservation  of  business 
independents  which  are  all  the  more 
difQcult  today. 

It  is  commendable  that  this  work  has 
been  carried  forward  and  enhanced 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  ,  first  as  chair- 
man of  the  tax  subcommittee  and  then 
as  chairman  of  the  full  Select  Committee 
since  1969. 

The  bill  that  resulted  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  modern  charter  of  small  business  tax 
equities.  It  gives  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive and  searching  set  of  proposals 
through  which  we  can  address  the  fun- 
damental and  interrelated  issues  of  tax- 
ation that  affect  the  operation  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

WILL  Am  the  economy 

We  also  have  a  timely  reminder  of  the 
necessity  for  stimulating  the  economy 


and  a  proposal  for  doing  so  in  a  way  that 
does  not  involve  the  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions of  doUaj-s. 

The  economic  figures  for  the  first 
quarter  prove  to  most  observers  that  our 
economy  is  running  below  and  perhaps 
substantially  below  targets  set  by  the 
present  administration.  The  Washington 
Post  of  April  16  reported: 

Both  (Walter)  Heller  and  (Pierre)  Rlnfret 
said  the  restUts  (of  the  first  quarter)  confirm 
their  belief  that  the  economy  needs  a  new 
fiscal  thrust.  "We  must  have  a  personal  and 
corporate  tax  cut,"  Rlnfret  said. 

This  advice  was  echoed  by  Chairman 
Arthur  Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  his  recent  west  coast  speech  and 
appearance  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  on  March  10. 

This  bill  is  responsible  in  its  revenue 
balance  and  also  in  its  longrun  sound 
approach  to  improving  the  tax  structure 
for  all  forms  of  business  enterprise  and 
the  economy.  There  can  surely  be  im- 
provements, and  I  will  be  glad  to  partic- 
ipate in  developing  them.  But  I  feel  that 
the  formulation  and  introduction  of  a 
small  business  tax  reform  bill  constitutes 
an  important  step  toward  basic  tax  equity 
for  all  our  citizens  and  a  more  dynamic 
Job-  and  tax-producing  economy. 

By  Mr.  BENNETIT: 

S.   1653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 

Schedules    of    the    United    States    to 

eliminate   the  duty  on  trinitrotoluene. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AMEND   THE    TARIfT    SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BENNirrr.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  laige  number  of  mining  interests 
in  my  State  of  Utah,  I  have  watched  with 
concern  the  problems  that  have  been  en- 
countered by  the  mines  as  they  at- 
tempted to  obtain  TNT  necessary  for 
mining  operations.  The  situation  was 
acceptable  and  there  were  no  problems 
as  long  as  the  domestic  producers  con- 
tinued to  supply  an  adequate  amount  of 
TNT.  With  the  recent  announcement 
that  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  in  Wisconsin  will  no 
longer  be  producing  TNT,  the  mining  in- 
terests in  this  country  are  facing  a 
dlfBcult  situation.  With  the  elimination 
of  the  domestic  production  of  TNT  they 
will  be  forced  to  import  TNT  from  out- 
side the  coimtry.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  an  existing  duty  of  3.5  cents  per 
pound  plus  22  Ml  percent  of  the  ad 
valorem  value,  all  of  which  increase  the 
total  delivered  cost  by  30  percent. 

When  this  additional  cost  is  combined 
with  the  fact  that  many  of  the  smaller 
mining  operations  in  this  country  are 
operating  on  a  small  margin  of  profit,  it 
is  clear  that  something  should  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  problem  before  it  becomes 
critical. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  mining  interests  in  this 
country.  I  am  introducing  this  bill,  which 
would  eliminate  the  duty  that  has  pre- 
viously been  applied  to  TNT  coming  into 
this  coimtry.  As  I  mentioned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  only  commercial  producer  of 
TNT  in  the  United  States  has  stated  that 
they  will  no  longer  produce  TNT  after 
March  31.  This  means  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  domestic  market  to  be  protected 
by  this  tariff.  I  feel  that  it  is  in  the  best 


interest   of    this   country    to   promptly 
^minate  the  duty  attached  to  TNT. 


By  Mr.  BENNFTT: 
S.  1654.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  security 
and  protection  of  imported  merchandise 
and  merchandise  for  export  at  ports  of 
entry  in  the  United  States  from  loss  or 
damage  as  a  result  of  criminal  and  cor- 
rupt practices,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

customs-port  SECTTRITT  act  of   1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  I  am  introducing,  for  the  ad- 
ministration, a  measure  that  is  designed 
to  fill  a  great  need  in  our  shipping  in- 
dustry. The  Customs-Port  Security  Act 
of  1971  will  increase  the  security  and  pro- 
tection of  merchandise  at  ports  of  en- 
try in  the  United  States  from  loss  or 
damage  as  a  result  of  criminal  and  cor- 
rupt practices. 

The  theft  and  pilferage  of  cargo  have 
reached  such  proportions  that  It  has  be- 
come necessary  to  take  stern  protective 
measures.  These  measures  outlined  in 
this  bill  are  designed  to  insure  the  se- 
curity and  safety  of  international  cargo 
from  the  time  of  unloading  to  the  time 
of  delivery  to  the  consignee  or  his  agent. 
The  bill  deals  with  the  areas  where 
cargo  is  handled  and  stored  and  estab- 
lishes criminal  penalties  to  the  illegal 
removal  of  cargo  from  areas  under  Cus- 
toms control.  It  also  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  establish  na- 
tional standards  for  the  physical  security 
of  terminal  facilities  and  gives  addi- 
tional power  to  th/>  Secretary  to  pro- 
hibit the  unloading  or  loading  of  mer- 
chandise at  any  terminal  that  does  not 
conform  to  the  standards  prescribed. 

The  bill  also  establishes  the  machinery 
to  take  additional  steps  to  protect  the 
cargo  if  the  security  standards  do  not 
reduce  the  thievery.  The  first  step  will 
be  the  designating  of  certain  areas  as 
"freight-risk  areas,"  and  access  to 
them  will  be  severely  restricted. 

By  the  implementation  of  these  se- 
curity measures,  I  think  we  will  see  in- 
creased protection,  not  only  against  the 
theft  of  cargo,  but  also  against  the  smug- 
gling of  narcotics,  dangerous  drugs,  and 
other  contraband. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  happy  to  intro- 
duce this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysts 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analysis 

The  proposed  bUl  Is  designed  to  meet  the 
ever-growing  problem  of  theft  and  pUferage 
at  our  nation's  pwrts  of  entry. 

Cargo  security  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
carrier  or  the  terminal  operator.  However,  as 
indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Select  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Small  Business  of  the  United 
States  Senate  investigating  the  effect  of 
cargo  loss  and  theft  in  the  air  commerce  in- 
dtistry  (Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  United  States  Senate  on  Ef- 
fect of  Cargo  Loss  and  Theft  In  Air  Com- 
merce Based  on  Hearings  Before  the  Com- 
mittee, May  23  and  July  22,  1969,  Report  No. 
91-612,  Part  n,  91st  Congress,  1st  Session, 
pp.  13.  14),  the  carriers'  and  terminal  op- 
erators'  failure   to  provide  adequate  cargo 
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security  arrangements  has  contributed  >lg- 
nlflcantly  to  the  rloing  rate  of  theft  and  pil- 
ferage with  which  local  police  have  heen 
unable  to  cope.  The  Committee  noted  sjich 
deflclendee  In  cargo  security  as  tnadeqilate 
fencing  of  cargo  areas,  and  In  some  case$  no 
fences  at  all;  general  employee  parking  di- 
rectly adjacent  to  cargo  terminals  and  w>re- 
bousee;  an  absence  of  any  employee  lde|itl- 
flcatlon  system  to  prevent  entry  into  c4rgo 
>ia.nHitng  areas  by  unauthorized  p«rsorL|iel; 
and  unlimited  access  to  cargo  terminals  imd 
warehouses.  This  last  security  deflclency  has 
not  only  resulted  m  greater  theft  and  pil- 
ferage at  the  terminals,  but  has  also  slxi]|pll- 
fied  Information  gathering  for  those  Wbo 
would  hijack  an  entire  shipment  after  ^t  Is 
released  for  transportation  to  the  prenilses 
of  the  consignee. 

The  experience  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  Indicates  that  these  findings  ]  are 
equally  applicable  to  terminals  for  slilps, 
trucks,  and  trains,  as  well  as  airplanes,  at 
many  of  our  ports  of  entry.  The  Departinent, 
operating  through  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
has,  as  part  of  its  program  to  curtail  t^eft 
and  pilferage,  proposed  certain  additional 
measures  to  be  applied  nationwide  by  cha|iges 
In  the  Customs  Regulations.  I 

One  of  these  proposals  would  establlAb  a 
nationwide  uniform  method  of  accounjtlng 
for  manifested  merchandise  and  treatment  of 
quantity  discrepancies  of  imported  tier- 
chandlse  and  treatment  of  quantity  dis- 
crepancies of  Imported  merchandise.  The 
first  public  notice  of  this  prc^xjsal  appeared 
In  the  Federal  Register  for  J\me  8,  1970  (35 
F,B.  8829)  and  a  second  notice  embodQring 
certain  additional  proposed  changes,  based  on 
public  comments  received,  appeared  In  the 
Federal  Register  for  December  1,  1070  (36  FJl. 
18284).  The  final  regulation  was  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  on  January  23,  1971 
(36  F.R.  1056)  to  become  effective  Ap^  1, 
1»71. 

The  other  proposal  deals  with  certain 
physical  security  requirements  for  c^go. 
Public  notice  of  this  proposal  was  glve^  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  Jime  26,  1970  (SSF.R. 
104C3-6) .  Portions  of  this  proposal  were  pub- 
lished In  final  form  on  February  3,  1971  (36 
yjB..  1891) .  The  other  details  of  this  measure 
are  beln^  reconsidered  in  the  light  oil  the 
comments  received.  ; 

Despite  the  security  measures  alijeady 
taken  under  these  regulations,  it  has  betome 
apparent  that  a  comprehensive  natlona)  ap- 
proach to  the  physical  security  of  terminals 
and  terminal  facilities,  with  special  rteas- 
ures  for  high  risk  areas,  Is  necessary  antl  re- 
quires legislative  action  If  the  rising  ralte  of 
theft  and  pilferage  at  ports  of  entry  thrdugh- 
out  the  United  States  Is  to  be  halted.  The 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  ^mall 
Business  has  estimated  that  annual  Icbs  of 
Imported  cargo  due  to  such  activities  ex- 
ceeds $100,000,000  and  the  total  loss  of  eargo 
may  approach  1.5  billion  dollars.  Brislnefltmen 
frequently  absorb  such  losses  and  refuse  to 
disclose  tiieir  scope  In  order  to  prevent  dras- 
tic Increases  In  insurance  costs,  or  outalght 
cancellation.  Statements  made  at  comnilttee 
hearings  dealing  with  losses  by  Individual  In- 
dustries, the  growth  of  the  air  freight  Indus- 
try, and  the  rise  in  cargo  Insurance  ;rates 
nonetheless  evidence  the  seriousness  d(  the 
problem. 

Persons  who  have  been  Involved  In  orj  have 
perpetrated  theft  or  pilferage  Include;  sea- 
men, flight  personnel,  longshoremen,  mjarlne 
clerks,  terminal  operators*  employee^  air 
cargo  handlers,  airline  employees,  truck  Idrlv- 
ers.  railroadmen,  and.  In  fact,  anyone^  who 
has  access  to  areas  where  imported  carfeo  or 
cargo  for  export  Is  handled  or  stored.  Theft 
and  pilferage  occurs  at  every  stage  oj  the 
transit  process,  from  the  lading  on  bo^d  a 


carrier  to  the  release  of  the  merchandise  to 
the  ultimate  consignee.  It  may  be  accom- 
plished by  an  Individual  acting  alone  or  by 
highly  sophisticated  criminal  conspirators. 
Nothing  appears  to  be  too  large,  to  heavy,  too 
difficult  or  too  complicated  for  the  deter- 
mined thief.  Where  contalnerlzatlon  has 
been  adopted  as  a  counter-measure  designed 
to  reduce  pilferage.  It  has  often  resulted  In 
Increased  hijacking  of  the  entire  truckload 
after  the  container  has  been  released  by 
Customs. 

A  mounting  dollar  loss,  in  and  Itself,  Is  ob- 
viously Important  to  the  economy  of  the  en- 
tire nation.  In  addition  to  the  aotuai  doUar 
loss,  however,  the  economy  Is  affected  in 
other  ways.  Manufacturing  schedules  may  be 
delayed  or  not  met,  employees  of  manufac- 
turers may  be  laid  off  because  of  lack  of  raw 
materials,  seasonal  markets  may  be  loet,  car- 
go Insurance  premiums  skyrocket,  stolen 
merchandise  may  be  put  Into  the  stream  of 
commerce  by  the  underworld  to  compete 
with  legitimate  business  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  ortglnal  importer,  and  duties 
often  are  not  collected  on  merchandise  which 
has  been  stolen. 

The  proposed  bill  attempts  to  stem  the 
growth  of  this  multlmllllon  dollar  criminal 
activity  at  our  nation's  ports  of  entry  by 
prescribing  national  standards  for  the  phys- 
ical security  of  areas  where  cargo  Is  handled 
and  stored;  by  screening  those  persons  who 
seek  access  to  high-risk  cargo  areas  in  order 
to  eliminate  undeslraJale  persons;  and  by 
restructuring  the  criminal  penalties  relating 
to  unlavrtul  removal  of  goods  from  these 
areas  to  provide  greater  punishments  In  cer- 
tain instances  and  reduced  punishments  in 
others. 

It  is  contemplated  that  additional  man- 
power will  be  required  to  Implement  this 
legislation.  However,  the  exact  numbers  and 
costs  are  undetermined  principally  because  of 
uncertatntlee  at  this  time  as  to  the  number 
and  size  of  the  customs-secvirity  areas  to  be 
designated,  niimber  of  buslnesees  to  be  li- 
censed, and  requirements  for  ensuring  oom- 
plianoe  with  standards. 

Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Cvistoms-Port  Security  Act 
of  1971." 

Section  2  sets  forth  definitions  of  terms 
\i8ed  m  the  bill.  Section  2(a)  defines  the 
term  "Secretary"  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Section  2(b)  defines  the  term 
"United  States"  as  Including  the  several 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Section  2(c)  defines  the  term  "customs- 
security  area"  as  an  area  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  within  the  limits 
of  a  United  States  port  of  entry.  Section  3(d) 
defines  the  term  "person"  as  an  individual. 
Since  the  bill  provides  for  the  Issuance  of 
Identification  cards  to  living  persons,  It  Is 
believed  necessary  to  limit  the  scope  of  the 
term.  Section  3(e)  defines  the  term  "ter- 
minal" as  a  place  within  a  port  of  entry  at 
which  Imparted  merchandise  is  unladen 
from,  or  merchandise  for  export  Is  laden 
upon,  a  carrier  engaged  In  foreign  oooamerce, 
and  may  Include  dock  and  lighterage  fa- 
cilities, receiving  and  handling  facilities  such 
as  airports,  truck  terminals,  container  sta- 
tions, piers,  wharves,  warehouses,  and  other 
storage  areas,  management  oflflces  and  pas- 
senger area.  The  breadth  of  this  definition 
Indicates  the  tremendous  variety  of  facilities 
engaged  In  the  handling  and  storage  of  car- 
go, each  containing  a  different  security  prob- 
lem. 

Section  3  provides  for  national  standards 
for  cargo  protection.  To  achieve  acceptable 
physical  security  of  terminals  there  is  a  need 
for  applying  mtntmnTn  national  standards  to 
existing  and  new  facilities. 

Section  3(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  establish  by  regulation  such 


national  standards  which  would  relate  to 
such  illustrative  matters  as  adequate  cargo 
storage  space,  special  storage  areas  for  hlgt- 
value  Items,  areas  for  separate  storage  of 
Imported  smd  domestic  merchandise,  light- 
ing, fencing,  alarm  systems,  patrols  and 
guards,  entrances,  exits,  central  receiving 
areas,  central  loading  areas  and  separate  pri- 
vate parking  areas.  There  may  be  several  dif. 
ferent  classes  of  standards,  depending,  for 
example,  upon  the  degree  of  risk  of  theft  or 
pilferage  of  cargo,  the  kinds  of  cargo  han- 
dled, and  the  physical  structure  of  existing 
faculties;  however,  every  terminal  and  port 
will  be  required  to  comply  substantially  wltb 
the  national  standards  applicable  to  Its  cate- 
gory. The  standards  prescribed  may  be  per- 
formance standards  or  detailed  specification- 
type  standards,  thus  permitting  fiexibillty 
in  administering  the  law.  Performance  stand- 
ards authorized  by  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Act  (Act  of  June  18,  1034,  c.  590,  48  Stat. 
998)  have  been  developed  In  regulations  un- 
der the  Act  (15  CFR,  part  400) . 

Section  3(b)  will  enable  the  Secretary  to 
enforce  these  national  standards  by  author- 
izing him  to  prohibit  the  unleuling  of  im- 
ported merchandise  or  the  lading  of  mer- 
chandise for  export  at  any  terminal  which 
does  not  conform  to  applicable  standards. 

Section  3(c)  provides  that  the  national 
standards  shall  become  effective  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  ensM^tment  of  this  Act 
or  30  days  after  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  final  regulations  establishing 
such  standards,  whichever  Is  later.  This  will 
give  to  the  Secretary  sufficient  time  to  pre- 
scribe the  national  standards  and  terminal 
operators  will  have  sufficient  advance  notice 
to  permit  compliance  with  those  standards. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  grant  addi- 
tional time,  where  necessary,  to  ensure  com- 
pliance. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  creation  of  "cus- 
toms-security areas".  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
national  standards  for  cargo  protection  will 
have  been  established  and  all  terminals  re- 
quired to  conform  to  those  standards,  it  U 
contemplated  that  there  will  be  ports  or  areas 
within  a  port  at  which  Imported  merchan- 
dise or  merchandise  for  export  is  subject  to 
an  tmusual  risk  of  theft  or  pilferage.  When 
the  Secretary  makes  such  finding  and  desig- 
nates that  port  or  area  within  that  port  to  be 
a  "freight-risk  area",  he  Is  directed  to  estab- 
lish a  "customs-security  area"  and  Imported 
cargo  or  cargo  for  export  may  be  laden  or  un- 
laden within  that  freight-risk  area  only  in 
such  places  as  qualify  as  "customs-security 
areas".  The  establishment  of  a  customs-se- 
curity area  will  subject  cargo  facilities 
within  that  area  to  even  tighter  security 
measures  than  exist  under  the  national 
standards.  Such  measures  may  Include,  for 
example,  additional  fencing  and  alarm  sys- 
tems or  segregated  areas  for  imported  cargo 
and  cargo  for  export  if  not  already  required. 
Access  to  customs-security  areas  would  be 
restricted  and  under  the  control  of  customs 
officers. 

Section  4(b)  permits  the  Secretary  to  re- 
move the  additional  restrictions  Imposed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  if  he  finds  ths< 
the  clrcxunstances  requiring  a  customs  se- 
curity area  no  longer  exist. 

Section  5  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  reg\Uatlons  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  licensing  procedure  for 
businesses  whose  employees  have  access  to  a 
customs-secvirity  area  and  an  identification 
card  procedure  for  persons  seeking  access  to 
customs-security  areas. 

Section  5(a)  provides  that  any  business 
whose  employees  have  access  to  a  ciistoms- 
securtty  area  shall  be  licensed  under  stand- 
ards and  in  accordance  with  such  procedures 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  In  regulations. 
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Sectton  6(b)  provides  that,  if  a  cuato«na- 
•ecurtty  area  has  been  established,  any  per- 
sons seeking  access  to  such  area  must  carry 
and  display  an  Identification  card  approved 
bv  the  customs  officer  In  charge  of  a  port 
under  rules  and  regtilatlona  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  governing  the 
issuance  of  an  Identification  card  to  persons 
of  good  moral  character  by  an  employer  or 
other  approved  Issuer.  The  regiUatlona  may 
require  as  a  condition  for  Issuing  such  a  card 
the  showing  of  such  facts  as  may  be  necessary 
or  advisable  to  protect  merchandise  in  cus- 
toms-security areas.  It  is  also  provided  that 
access  to  the  area  shall  l>e  denied  to  any 
person  not  displaying  his  identification  card. 
It  u  contemplated  that  at  most  porta  there 
would  be  no  restriction  on  access  to  a  termi- 
nal, other  than  that  established  by  the  car- 
rier or  terminal  operator  In  order  to  comply 
with  the  national  standards.  However.  If  a 
customs-security  area  U  estabUshed,  all  per- 
sons wUl  be  required  to  carry  and  prominently 
display  the  identification  card.  Access  to  the 
area  will  be  controlled  by  a  customs  officer 
who  will  deny  access  to  any  person  not  dis- 
playing his  identification  card. 

Section  5(c)  authorizes  the  customs  officer 
In  charge  of  a  port  to  suspend  or  revoke  an 
Identification  card  approved  pursuant  to 
this  Act  If  the  holder  of  such  card  misuses 
or  knowingly  permits  the  misuse  of  the  iden- 
tification card  Issued  to  him  or  makes  a  copy 
or  facsimile  thereof.  In  addition,  the  identifi- 
cation card  may  be  suspended  or  revoked  If 
the  holder  of  the  card  otherwise  falls  to  com- 
ply with  the  rtUes  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  use  and  display  of 
the  card  and  for  the  conduct  of  those  holding 
such  a  card. 

Section  5(d)  sets  forth  procedures  for 
denying  an  application  for  a  license  or  sus- 
pending or  revoking  a  license  or  an  Identlfi- 
caUon  card.  An  applicant  whose  license  has 
been  denied  or  a  holder  whose  license  or 
card  has  been  suspended  or  revoked  will  re- 
ceive noUce  in  writing  stating  the  reason  for 
such  action.  A  copy  of  a  notice  revoking  or 
suspending  an  identification  oard  will  be 
sent  concurrently  to  the  holder's  employer, 
and  to  the  issuer  of  the  Identlfloatjlon  card 
If  other  than  the  employer.  The  denial,  sus- 
pension or  revocation  is  final  unless  within 
10  days  thereafter  the  applicant  or  holder 
files  a  written  petition  with  the  cvistoms  of- 
ficer who  made  the  initial  decision  setting 
ft»th  his  response  to  the  customs  action. 
The  applicant  or  holder  may  request  an  oral 
hearing  within  the  same  10  day  period.  Such 
a  hearing  must  be  held  within  30  days  fol- 
lowing its  request  and  before  a  hearing  offi- 
cer. The  applicant  may  be  represented  by 
counsel  at  such  a  hearing,  and  has  the  right 
to  be  presented  with  the  substantiation  of 
the  charges  against  him;  both  parties  may 
cross  examine  witnesses;  and  a  stenographic 
record  shall  be  made.  The  customs  officer  in 
charge  of  the  port  is  required  to  submit  all 
papers  and.  In  the  case  of  an  oral  hearing, 
the  stenographic  record,  with  his  recom- 
mendation, to  the  Secretary  or  his  designee. 
The  final  decision,  with  reasons  therefor,  will 
thereafter  be  served  on  the  holder  or  ap- 
plicant. 

This  subsection  further  states  that  the 
procedural  requirements  set  forth  herein 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  procedures  set  forth  In  sec- 
tions 556,  557,  and  668  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.  However,  a  party  whose  appeal 
has  been  denied  by  the  Commissioner  at 
Customs  may  seek  further  review  In  a  United 
States  district  court  by  Invoking  remedies 
available  under  existing  law. 

Section  5(e)  permits  the  customs  officer 
In  charge  of  a  port  to  Issue  a  temporary 
Identification  card  to  a  person  who  does  not 
have  a  card  and  who  has  reason  to  require 
access  to  a  customs-security  area.  It  he  de- 


termines that  the  preaenoe  at  sxioh  person 
would  Jeopardize  the  security  of  merchan- 
dise within  the  area,  he  may  refuse  to  Issue 
the  card. 

Section  6  "^ ■»"'<«  two  sections  of  title  18. 
Section  6(a)  aTrn»"<1^  section  496  of  title  18, 
which  deals  with  the  ootinterfelting  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  customs  matters,  and 
divides  it  Into  two  subsections.  Subsection 
(a)  amends  the  language  of  the  present  sec- 
tloa  by  adding  to  the  criminal  acts  enumer- 
ated therein  a  reference  to  the  alteration, 
counterfeiting,  or  forgery  0(f  ttoe  Identifica- 
tion card  authorized  to  be  Issued  pursuant 
to  the  Customs  Port  Security  Act  of  1871. 
Subsection  (b)  Is  new  and  penalizes  the 
knowing  and  willful  maWng  of  a  false,  fic- 
titious or  fraudulent  statement  or  represen- 
tation In  obtaining  an  identification  oard 
or,  having  been  Issued  an  identification  card, 
knowingly  and  wUlfiiUy  permitting  another 
person  to  use  s\m^  Identification  card  to 
gain  access  to  a  customs-security  area.  The 
amendments  In  this  section  are  necessary  to 
enforce  the  restrictions  that  are  established 
by  this  Act. 

Section  6(b)  amends  section  640  of  title 
18,  which  deals  with  the  removal  of  goods 
from  customs  custody.  The  section  Is  revised 
to  Include  two  new  subsections.  Subsection 
(a)  penalizes  the  tuilawful  entry  of  a 
customs-security  area  or  the  attempted  un- 
lawful removal  of  goods  from  such  area,  and 
imposes  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  and 
Imprisonment  for  no  longer  than  1  year,  or 
both,  for  stu^  crimes.  It  also  penalizes  the 
\inlawful  removal,  receipt  or  transportation 
of  goods  taken  from  a  customs-security  area, 
and  Imposes  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  Imprisonment  for  no  longer  than  10  years, 
or  both.  If  the  value  of  the  goods  exceeds 
$260.  A  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  and  no 
n:iore  than  1  year  In  Jail,  or  both,  Is  Imposed 
if  the  value  of  the  goods  does  not  exceed 
$250. 

Subsection  (b)  Includes  the  volatlons  pro- 
vided for  In  the  existing  law  for  breaking  a 
customs  seal,  fastening  or  mark  affixing  a 
false  seal,  fastening  or  mark,  and  maliciously 
entering  any  bonded  warehouse,  or  any  ves- 
sel or  vehicle  laden  with  or  containing  bonded 
merchandise  with  Intent  unlawfully  to  re- 
move therefrom  any  merchandise.  The  pen- 
alty for  these  crimes  has  been  reduced  from 
not  more  than  $6,000  and  no  more  than  2 
years  In  Jail,  or  both,  to  not  more  than 
$1,000  and  no  more  than  1  year  in  Jail,  or 
both,  to  permit  prosecution  for  such  viola- 
tions before  a  United  States  Magistrate  un- 
der the  recently  enacted  Magistrate's  Act 
(28  U.S.C.  631  et  seq.,  18  U.S.C.  3401). 

The  penalties  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
for  the  unlawful  removal,  reoelpt  or  transpor- 
tation of  goods  taken  from  a  bonded  ware- 
house, or  of  any  vessel  or  vehicle  containing 
bonded  merchandise  are  modified  to  conform 
to  those  provided  In  subsection  (a)  for  the 
unlawful  removal,  receipt  and  tranq>orta- 
tlon  of  goods  from  a  customs-security  area. 
By  including  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  and  no  more  than  1  year  in  Jail,  or 
both,  minor  thefts  could  be  prosecuted  before 
a  United  States  Magistrate.  In  many  such 
small  cases  United  States  attorneys  prefer 
not  to  prosecute  In  a  United  States  district 
course  because  of  overburdened  calendars 
and  the  high  penalties  on  low-valued  thefts. 
Section  7  amends  the  analysis  of  chapter 
27,  title  18,  United  States  Code  by  striking 
Item  649  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "649. 
Customs-security  area;  unlawful  removal  of 
goods;  breaking  seals." 

Section  8  provides  general  authority  to  Is- 
sue rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  9  provides  that  If  any  part  or  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  the  application  theraof 
to  any  person  or  circumstances  be  adjudged 


Invalid  by  any  court  of  competent  Jursdlc- 
tion,  such  Judgment  shall  be  confined  In  its 
operation  to  the  part,  provision,  or  appli- 
cation directly  Invc^ved  in  the  controversy 
In  which  such  Judgment  shall  have  been  ren- 
dered and  shall  not  affect  or  Impair  the  valid- 
ity of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances. 

Section  10  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 


By  Mr.  PDLBRIOHT  (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  1656.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  new  ap- 
proach for  furthering  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  friendly  develop- 
ing countries  and  areas,  and  for  provision 
of  humanitarian  relief,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

THB      INTERNATIONAI.      DXVXLOPMXNT      AMD 
HtTMANirAaiAN   ASSIflTANCK   ACT  OF   1971 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  wjproprtate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  a  new  approadi 
for  furthering  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  friaidlly  developing 
countries  and  areas,  and  for  provision  of 
humanitarian  relief,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  I  am 
introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1666 
A  bUl  to  authorize  a  new  approach  for  fur- 
thering the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  friendly  developing  countries  and 
areas,  aikd  for  provision  of  humanitarian 
relief,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  International  De- 
velopment   and    Humanitarian     Assistance 
Act  of  1971   (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Act") . 

Pabt  I 

CHAITEB    1 — POLICT 

Six;.  101.  SraTXMDrr  or  Policy. — The 
Congress  declares  the  creation  of  a  peaceful 
world  to  be  a  basic  national  goal  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Prospects  for 
such  a  peaceful  world  depend  on  the  op- 
p>art\inltles  of  the  developing  nations  to 
build  self-reliant  and  productive  societies  in 
which  people  at  all  levels  can  realize  their 
aspirations  for  Justice,  dignity  and  a  better 
life.  The  Congress,  therefore,  declares  that 
the  United  States  has  a  profound  national 
Interest  In  cooperating  with  developing 
countries  In  their  efforts  to  acqxilre  the 
knowledge  and  reeouroes  essential  for  de- 
velopment and  to  build  the  economic,  social 
and  political  Institutions  required  to  apply 
effectively   this    knowledge    and    these    re- 
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t»  the  task  of  Improving  the  ojn- 
diUons  of  life  In  their  societies.  i 

The  Congress  recogniaes  that  all  peoples, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  have  common  Inter^sta 
In  peace,  in  the  alleviation  of  poverty,  ^u- 
man  suffering  and  disease.  In  a  healthful 
environment,  and  In  higher  standards  of 
living.  It  should,  therefore,  be  a  cardial 
aim  of  United  States  foreign  policy  to  Help 
build  an  equitable  political  and  econobalc 
order,  based  on  mutual  cooperation.  In  wmch 
the  world's  people,  their  governments  knd 
private  institutions  can  effectively  share  re- 
sources and  knowledge.  I 

The  Congress  recognizes  the  vital  rol^  of 
free  enterprise  In  achieving  rising  level^  of 
production  and  standards  of  living  essential 
to  economic  progress  and  development.  [Ac- 
cordingly, the  Congress  declares  that  efTfcrts 
should  be  made  In  providing  assistance  ui^der 
this  Act  to  encourage  and  facilitate  paiftlc- 
Ipatlon  by  private  enterprise  In  the  develop- 
ment process. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  developrdent 
asslstanoe  should  be  carried  out  In  conso- 
nance with  the  International  trade.  In 
ment  and  financial  policies  of  the  U: 
States. 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  U: 
States  development  assistance  should  be 
vlded  In  accordance  with  the  following  p^n 
clples:  I 

First,  the  developing  countries  thems4ve8 
should  stand  at  the  center  of  the  Interna- 
tional development  effort,  establishing  tjielr 
own  priorities  and  receiving  assistance  In 
relation  to  the  efforts  they  are  making  In 
their  own  behalf.  Assistance  from  the  Umted 
States  shall  be  used  In  support  of,  rather 
than  substitution  for.  self-help  efforts.   | 

Second.  United  States  direct  assistance 
should  concentrate  on  problems  the  solution 
of  which  will  make  developing  countries  i|kore 
productive  and  self-reliant  and  enable  tfcelr 
people  to  share  more  fully  in  the  benefits 
of  technological  and  economic  advance.! 

Third,  the  United  States  should  heli  to 
make  development  a  truly  International  ef- 
fort, by  supporting  multilateral  Instltiitlons 
and  by  coordinating  United  States  dlreclj  as- 
sistance, wherever  feasible,  with  that  of  other 
countries  and  with  assistance  provided 
through  multilateral  Institutions. 

Fourth.  United  States  assistance  shalj  be 
responsive  to  and  facilitate  regional  cooptera- 
tlon  by  developing  countries  In  the  solution 
of  common  problems.  1 

Fifth,  United  States  International  develop- 
ment policies  should  seek  to  widen  the  use 
of  private  Initiative,  private  skills  and  pri- 
vate resources  In  developing  countries. 

Sixth.  United  States  assistance  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  recognition  that  development 
is  more  than  economic  growth  and  Incliides 
the  building  of  such  social,  labor  and  tlvlc 
Institutions  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  vide 
participation  in  the  development  process!  and 
dispersion  of  the  benefits  of  economlcj  ad' 
vancement. 

CRAFTER    2 DrVELOPMFNT    AS8ISTAN< 

TITLB  1— TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 
Src.  201.  Statemznt  or  Purpose. — The 
gress  declares  that  to  assist  the  devel< 
nations  In  Increasing  their  capacltte^ 
meet  their  aspirations  for  Justice.  dl| 
and  a  better  life  Is  a  proper  and  necei 
purpose  of  government.  It,  therefore.  1  au- 
thorizes this  new  program  of  technical  co- 
operation among  the  people  of  the  uilted 
States,  the  developing  nations  and  the  later- 
national  community,  so  that  advances  in 
science  and  technology  may  more  effectively 
meet  the  needs  of  Improving  the  qualify  of 
human  life  through  the  world.  The  fcon- 
greas  furthw  declare*  that  this  prooram 
should  seek  to  concentrate  on  a  llntlted 
number  of  key  problem  areas  impeding  de- 


velopment In  which  the  U.S.  has  the  capac- 
ity to  respond  most  effectively.  In  providing 
technical  cooperation  and  assistance  vmder 
this  Act  the  United  States  should — 

apply  U.S.  research  competence  in  the  so- 
cial and  physical  sciences  to  the  task  of  de- 
velopment emphasizing  the  solution  of 
specific  problems  and  increasing  research 
competence  in  the  developing  countries; 

help  build  Institutions  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  developing  countries 
which  dead  effectively  with  the  countries' 
own  problems  and  carry  out  a  wide  range 
of  development  functions  on  a  self-sustain- 
ing basis; 

provide  training  to  developing  coimtry 
personnel,  designed  to  upgrade  their  skills, 
strengthen  their  professional  competence 
and  enhance  their  capacity  to  manage  their 
own  development  programs  and  accelerate 
their  economic  g;rowth; 

provide  skilled  technical  personnel  to  meet 
criUcal  shortages  which  limit  the  capacity 
of  developing  corintrles,  especially  those  least 
developed,  to  formulate  and  Implement  de- 
velopment  programs. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  while 
every  nation  is  and  should  be  free  to  deter- 
mine its  own  policies  and  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  problems  of  population  growth  and 
family  planning  within  Its  own  boundaries, 
nevertheless,  voluntary  family  planning  pro- 
grams to  provide  individual  couples  with  the 
knowledge  and  medical  facllltiea  to  plan 
their  family  size  in  accordance  with  their 
own  moral  convictions  and  the  latest  medi- 
cal information  can  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  Improved  health,  family  stabil- 
ity, greater  individual  opportunity,  economic 
develc^ment.  a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

Sec.  202.  Operating  Principles. — Technical 
cooperation  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  principles: 

(a)  The  President  shall  look  to  the  devel- 
oping countries  themselves  to  determine  their 
development  priorities  requiring  an  external 
contribution,  to  Initiate  requests  for  U.S. 
technical  assistance,  and  to  take  the  neces- 
sary actions  which  can  make  external  as- 
sistance effective  including  the  provision  of 
adequate  funds  for  programs  receiving 
United  States  support. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  programs  under  this 
title,  the  President  shall  use,  wherever  fewi- 
ble,  the  private  sector.  Including  foundations, 
universities,  and  private  firms. 

(c)  The  President  shall  coordinate  tech- 
nical cooperation  tujtlvitles  with  those  of 
the  International  development  organizations, 
seeking  ways  of  increasing  the  planning  and 
coordination  role  of  these  organizations. 

(d)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
effect  on  the  environment  of  {urtivlties  fi- 
nanced under  this  title. 

(e)  The  President  should  limit  the  func- 
tions of  overseas  staff  to  those  which  can- 
not be  effectively  performed  in  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  203.  General  ArrrHoarriKS. — (a)  In 
order  to  carry  out  these  purposes,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, in  order  to  promote  the  development 
of  friendly  developing  countries  and  areas 
through  programs  of  technical  assistance  and 
cooperation,  bilaterally  or  through  regional, 
multilateral,  or  private  entities.  Such  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  may  include  applied  re- 
search into  the  critical  problems  of  the  de- 
velopment process  in  order  to  m&ke  advances 
in  science  and  technology  of  greatest  bene- 
fit to  the  developing  ootmtries  and  may  also 
include  the  raising  of  developing  countries" 
competence  in  research  and  in  the  planning 
and  management  of  their  own  programs  of 
development.  As  a  part  of  the  program 
authorized  by  this  title,  the  President  shall 


conduct  a  continuing  evaluation  of  past  and 
current  development  activities  In  order  to 
Increase  the  future  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams and  may  provide  assistance  to  re- 
search and  educational  institutions  within 
the  United  states  for  the  purpose  ot 
strengthening  their  capacity  to  develop  and 
carry  out  programs  concerned  with  the  eoo- 
nomlo  and  social  development  of  developing 
countries. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  estab< 
llsh  a  program  providing  technical  services 
and  commodities  on  an  advance  of  funds  oi 
reimbursement  basis  which  shall  make  avail- 
able to  other  countries,  international  orga- 
nizations and  private  agencies  technical 
services  and  commodities  from  both  public 
and  private  sources  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Advances  and  those  reimburse- 
ments received  under  this  section  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  services 
are  rendered  may  be  credited  to  the  current 
applicable  appropriation,  account,  or  fund 
of  the  agency  furnishing  the  services  or  com- 
modiUes  concerned  and  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropria- 
tion, account,  or  fund  is  authorized  to  b6 
xised. 

(c)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  provld* 
assistance  for  programs  relating  to  popula- 
tion growth  in  foreign  countries  and  areas, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  de- 
termine, to  foreign  governments,  the  United 
Nations,  Its  specialized  agencies,  and  other 
international  organizations  and  programs. 
United  States  and  foreign  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, universities,  hospltcUs,  accredited 
health  Institutions,  and  voluntary  health  or 
other  qualified  organizations. 

As  used  herein,  the  term  "programs  re- 
lating to  population  growth"  includes  but 
is  not  limited  to  demographic  studies,  medi- 
cal, psychological,  and  sociological  research 
and  voluntary  family  planning  programs  in- 
cluding personnel  training,  the  construc- 
tion and  staffing  of  clinics  and  health  cen- 
ters, specialized  training  of  doctors  and 
paramedical  personnel,  the  manufacture  of 
medical  supplies,  the  dissemination  of  fam- 
ily planning  Information,  and  provision  of 
medical  assistance  and  supplies.  In  carry- 
ing out  programs  authorized  in  this  section, 
the  President  aJiall  establish  reasonable  pro- 
cedures to  Insure,  whenever  family  planning 
assistance  from  the  United  States  is  In- 
volved, that  no  individual  will  be  coerced 
to  practice  methods  of  family  planning  In- 
consistent with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophi- 
cal, or  religious  beliefs. 

Sec.  204.  American  Schools  and  Hos- 
pitals Abroad. — The  President  Is  authorized 
to  furnish  assistance,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine,  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951  f22  U.S.C.  1611,  et  seq.).  to  schools 
outside  the  United  States  serving  as  study 
and  demonstration  centers  for  ideas  and 
practices  of  the  United  States  and  to  hos- 
pital centers  for  medical  education  and  re- 
search outside  the  United  States,  where  such 
Institutions  are  founded  or  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  citizens. 

Sec.  206.  Authorization. — (a)  There  la 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  other  than  section  204.  $1,275,000.- 
000  for  the  period  from  July  1.  1971.  through 
June  30.  1974.  which  amounts  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  section  204  835.000.000  for 
the  period  from  July  1.  1971,  through  June 
30,  1974,  which  amounts  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 
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TITLE  n— DEVELOPMENT  LENDING 

Sec  206  Statement  of  Purposb. — ^The 
noneress  affirms  that  a  b««lc  goal  of  this 
country  is  the  creation  of  a  peaceful  wortd 
and  restates  ita  belief  that  this  goal  U  served 
in  a  fundamental  and  lasting  way  by  a  na- 
tional poUcy  of  assisting  the  development  of 
Mif-rellant.  productive  societies  In  friendly 
developing  countries.  It  Is,  therefore,  the 
Dollcv  of  the  United  States  to  support  multi- 
lateral institutions  because  they  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  the  international  develop- 
ment process  and  to  extend  bilateral  eco- 
nomic assisUnoe  where  such  direct  assistance 
from  the  United  States  can  effectively  con- 
tribute to  that  process. 

The  Congress  expresses  Its  conviction  that, 
in  order  to  be  effecUve,  development  assist- 
ance must  be  responsive  to  the  needs  and  pri- 
orities of  developing  countries  and  must  be 
ftdmlnlstered  on  a  mature  and  business-like 
basis  consistent  with  the  capablUtlee  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  country  assisted. 

The  Congress  determinee  that  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  assistance  under  this  title,  the 
President  shaU  take  into  account: 

(I)  whether  the  government  of  a  country 
to  which  assisunce  is  furnished  has  nation- 
alized or  expropriated  or  seized  ownership  or 
control  of  property  owned  by  United  States 
citizens;  has  taken  steps  to  repxidlate  or  nul- 
lify existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  citizen;  has  imposed  or  en- 
forced discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exac- 
tions, or  restrictive  maintenance  or  opera- 
tional conditions  having  the  effect  of  na- 
tionalizing, expropriating  or  otherwise  selz- 
mg  ownership  or  control  of  property  so 
owned  without  taking  appropriate  steps  to 
discharge  its  obligations  under  international 
law  toward  such  citizens; 

(II)  whether  a  country  has  taken  appro- 
priate steps  to  prevent  narootlc  drugs 
produced  or  processed  within  such  coimtry 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully; 

(ill)  the  extent  to  which  a  country  is  di- 
verting Its  resources  from  economic  develop- 
ment to  military  purposes,  partictilswly  tak- 
ing into  account  amounts  spent  on  sophisti- 
cated weapons  systems. 

Sec.  207.  Operating  Principles. — Opera- 
tions under  this  title  shall  be  conducted  In 
accordance  with  the  following  principles: 

(a)  In  considering  an  application  for  a 
loan,  due  regard  shall  be  given  to  the  ability 
of  the  borrower  to  obtain  financing  elsewhere 
on  terms  and  conditions  reasonable  for  the 
recipient,  taking  into  account  eOl  pertinent 
factors. 

(b)  Before  a  loan  is  approved  the  applicant 
shall  have  submitted  an  adequate  loan  pro- 
posal. 

(c)  In  making  a  loan,  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  whether  ( 1 )  the  borrower  will  be 
in  a  position  to  meet  its  obligations  under 
the  loan  agreement,  and  (2)  the  borrower 
has  or  will  obtain  adequate  resources  to  su- 
pervise, monitor  and  report  on  the  activities 
financed  by  the  loan. 

(d)  Development  lending  under  this  title 
shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
promote  economy  and  efficiency  in  operations 
to  obtain  the  maximum  possible  effectiveness 
for  each  dollar  loaned. 

(e)  Appropriate  measures  shall  be  taken  to 
assure  that  the  borrower  accepts  his  respon- 
sibility for  efficient  Implementation  of  proj- 
ects and  activities  for  which  assistance  is 
provided. 

(f)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
effect  on  the  environment  of  activities  fi- 
nanced under  this  title. 

(g)  The  functions  of  overseas  staff  should 
be  limited  to  those  which  cannot  be  effec- 
tively performed  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  208.  General  AuTHORirrES. — (a)  De- 
velopment Loans. — In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  is  author- 


ized to  make  loans  to  promote  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  friendly  developing 
countries  and  areas,  repayable  as  to  principal 
and  interest  in  United  States  dollars  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may 
determine.  The  President  shall  determine  the 
interest  payable  on  any  loan,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  cost  of  borrowed  funds,  the 
economic  circumstances  of  the  borrower  and 
other  relevant  factors,  but  the  Interest  on 
loans  shall  be  at  least  1  per  cent  per  annum. 

(b)  Technical  Services. — In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  President  la 
authorized  to  furnish  technical  services  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. The  purposes  of  these  technical  services 
will  be  to  assist  In  the  identification  of  and 
the  preparation  for  loans  proposals  and  to 
provide  assistance  directly  related  to  loans 
which  the  President  has  approved  or  which 
the  President  is  administering  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Shipping  Diiterentials. — The  Presi- 
dent may  make  grants  to  loan  recipients  to 
pay  any  differential  between  United  SUtes 
and  foreign  fiag  vessel  charter  or  freight  rates 
with  respect  to  commodities  financed  by  loans 
made  or  administered  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  209.  Authorizations. — (a)  There  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title  »l,600,000,000,  for  the  period  from  July  1, 
1971  through  June  30,  1974,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $40,000,000  shall  be  xued  for  granU 
made  under  section  208(c),  such  amounts  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  Dollar  receipts  from  loans  made  pxir- 
suant  to  this  title,  loans  made  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  loans  made  under  predecessor  legislation 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  as  defined  in  section  410.  are  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  period  July  1. 1971.  through  June 
30,  1974.  When  any  payment  of  interest  or 
principal  of  such  loans  is  made  In  foreign 
currencies,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  sell  for  dollars  such  foreign 
currency  repayment  proceeds  to  United 
States  Government  agencies  for  their  use. 
The  United  States  dollars  received  from  the 
sale  of  such  foreign  currencies  shall  be  de- 
posited to  the  account  of  the  revolving  fund 
established  by  section  210.  Receipts  and  other 
funds  made  available  under  this  subsection 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  As  may  hereafter  be  provided  In  annual 
appropriation  acts,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  borrow  from  whatever  source  he  deems 
appropriate,  up  to  $1,000,000,000  during  the 
period  Jvily  1,  1971  through  June  30,  1974  and 
to  Issue  and  sell  such  obligations  as  he  de- 
termines necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  The  dates  of  issuance,  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  interest  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  obligations  issued  under 
this  subsection  will  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the  approval 
of  the  President.  Obligations  Issued  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  shall  be  obUgations 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  hereby  pledged 
to  the  full  payment  of  principal  and  inter- 
est thereon. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  any  purchase  of  the 
obligations  issued  imder  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use 
as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  imder 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  here- 
after in  force,  and  purposes  for  which  se- 
curities may  be  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  in 
force,  are  extended  to  Include  any  purchases 
of  the  obligations  issued  under  this  title.  Tb^e 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at  any  time, 
sell  any  of  the  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under  this   section.   All  redemptions,  ptir- 


chases.  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  such 
obligations  shaU  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  310.  REVoLvmo  Fund. — (a)  The  Presi- 
dent U  authorized  to  establish  in  the  Treas- 
xiry  of  the  United  SUtee  a  revolving  fund, 
which  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  to  carry  out  the  purposes,  func- 
tions and  powers  authorized  by  this  title. 

(b)  There  shall  be  established  In  the  re- 
volving fund  a  capital  account  In  which  shall 
be  deposited,  subject  to  withdrawal  by  the 
President — 

(1)  Amounts  appropriated  for  use  under 

this  title: 

(2)  amounts  received  from  obligations  is- 
sued by  the  President  under  the  authority 
of  section  209(c); 

(3)  principal  repayments  of  loans  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  title  and  of  other 
dollar  repayable  loans  which  are  ad- 
ministered pursuant  to  section  404,  Includ- 
ing dollars  received  pursuant  to  section 
209(b)  from  the  sale  of  local  currency  re- 
payments; 

(4)  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  loans  or  obligations  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  title  and  of  other 
loans  or  obligations  which  are  administered 
under  this  Act; 

(5)  undisbursed  amounts  previously  ap- 
propriated for  use  under  the  authority  of 
sections  203(a),  203.  252(a)  and  263  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 

(6)  excess  income  and  revenues  trans- 
ferred to  the  capital  account  pursuant  to 
subsection   (d)  (3)    of  this  section. 

(c)  There  shall  be  established  In  the 
revolving  fund  an  income  account  Into 
which  shall  be  deposited,  subject  to  with- 
drawal by  the  President,  Income,  revenues, 
and  other  moneys  transferred  to.  earned,  or 
received  by  the  President  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  from  whatever 
source  derived.  Including  interest  earned 
from  loans  made  and  obligations  acquired 
under  the  authority  of  this  title  and  Interest 
on  all  other  dollar  repayable  loans  and 
obligations  which  are  administered  under 
this  Act. 

(d)  (1)  Capitol  of  the  revolving  fund  shall 
be  available  only  for  shipping  differentials, 
for  development  loans  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion 208(a)  and  for  the  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal borrowed  pursuant  to  section  209. 

(2)  Income  and  revenues  of  the  revolving 
fund  shall  be  available  only  for  administra- 
tive and  operating  expenses  connected  with 
this  title,  including  expenses  authorized  by 
section  208(b) ,  and  for  servicing  the  Interest 
on  the  debt  Incurred  by  the  President  in 
connection  with  this  title. 

(3)  Excess  Income  and  revenues  may  be 
transferred  to  the  capital  account  of  the 
fund. 

(e)  If  moneys  of  the  revolving  fimd  are  in 
excess  of  current  needs,  proceeds  of  obliga- 
tions Issued  under  the  authority  of  section 
209(c)  may  be  invested  in  obligations  of,  or 
obligations  guaranteed  by,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  which  are  determined 
to  be  appropriate  for  such  Investment  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  in  such  other 
obligations  or  securities  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  determines  to  be  appropriate. 
Any  interest  or  other  receipts  derived  from 
such  Investments  will  be  credited  to  the 
revolving  fund.  Before  making  any  such  In- 
vestments, such  moneys,  other  than  moneys 
borrowed  from  the  United  Stotes  Treastiry, 
shall  be  used  to  repay  any  outstanding  bor- 
rowings from  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
pay  any  outstondlng  Interest  due  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

TITLE  m— HOUSING  GUARANTIES 
Sac.  211.   Guarawtt   AuTHoarrT. — (a)    In 
order  to  encourage  the  participation  of  pri- 
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ytIbB  enterprise  In  the  task  of  sJlevlatliig  ttte 
shortage  of  middle-  and  low-Income  housing 
In  friendly  developing  countries  and  areas, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  Issue  g^uarao- 
tl«8  to  eligible  Inveetort.  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  shall  determine,  Insviriqg 
against  loes  of  loan  Inyeetments  In: 

( 1 )  housing  projects  In  friendly  developing 
countries  and  areas;  and 

(2)  credit  Institutions  In  friendly  develop- 
ing countrtes  and  areas  engaged  directly  t)r 
Indirectly  in  the  financing  of  home  moit- 
gages. 

(b)  The  President  shall  charge  a  fee  fbr 
each  gtiaxanty  Issued  In  such  amotint  lis 
be  determines. 

(0)  The  Preeldent  Is  authorized  to  amen(d. 
implement  sind  administer  all  ho\islng  guek- 
antlea  issued  pursuant  to  housing  guaranty 
authority  contained  In  the  Foreign  Assl^- 
anee  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

(d)  The  total  face  amount  at  guaranties 
Issued  hereunder,  or  heretofore  under  ho\»- 
ing  g\Muanty  authority  contained  In  tbe 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
outstanding  at  any  one  time,  shall  not  wc- 
ceed  $810,000,000.  ^ 

^c.  212.  AtTTHORiZATiON. — There  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Pre$l- 
dent  such  aunounts.  to  remain  available  un- 
tu  expended,  as  may  be  necessary  from  ture 
to  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  tltfle. 

See.  313.  Rbvolvino  Fuiro. — (a)  There  U 
authorized  to  be  established  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  revolving  fund  in 
which  there  shall  be  deposited: 

(1)  All  fees  coUeoted  In  connection 
hoiialng  gruarantles  Issued  under  this 
tlon;  _^ 

(2)  All  fees  collected  hereafter  with 
spect   to   housing   guaranty   authority   can 
talned  In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19|B1, 
as  amended;  l 

(3)  All  unexpended  fees  made  available fby 
section  223(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  ict 
of  1961 ,  as  amended;  ! 

(4)  All  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  cur- 
rencies or  other  assets  acquired  In  connec- 
tion with  any  payment  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  guaranties  Issued  under  this 
section  or  heretofore  under  housing  guaranty 
authontlee  contained  In  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  and 

(5)  All  funds  made  available  pursuant^  to 
section  212  of  this  title. 

(b)  All  amovmts  in  the  revolving  fund 
created  by  this  section  afhaU  !»  available  to 
the  Preeldent  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
for—  I    ^ 

(1)  meeting  necessary  administrative  *nd 
operating  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  pr()vl- 
slons  of  this  section;  and  , 

(2)  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  fu»ds. 
expenditures  In  discharge  of  liabilities  uUder 
guaranties  Issued  under  this  section,  or  here- 
tofore under  housing  guaranty  authorities 
contained  In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Ac«  of 
1961,  as  amended. 

8«c.  214.  FCTX  Fatth  and  CRxnrr.-fAll 
griarantlee  Issued  under  this  title  or  hereto- 
fore under  housing  guaranty  authority  (Con- 
tained m  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1661, 
as  amended,  shall  constitute  obligation^  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  guaran- 
ties, of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
fuU  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  hereby  pledged  for  the  full  fley- 
ment  and  performance  of  such  obllgatlo4s. 

Sec.  215.  ARBrraATioN. — Claims  arlslnf  as 
a  result  of  housing  guaranty  operations  tnay 
be  settled,  and  disputes  arising  as  a  remxlt 
thereof  may  be  arbitrated  with  the  consent 
of  the  parties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  may  determine.  Payi»ent 
made  pursuant  to  any  such  settlement,  Or  as 
a  result  of  an  arbitration  award,  8ha4  be 
floal  and  conclusive  notwlthertanding  any 
other  provision  of  the  law. 


TITLE    IV— INTERNATIONAL    OBOANIZA- 
TIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  216.  STA-mtzsr  or  PuaposK. — It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  International  orga- 
nizations and  programs  should  play  a  pri- 
mary role  in  the  creation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  effective  and  tnoly  international  as- 
sistance programs,  and  it  Is  in  the  Interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  such 
International  orgfanlzatlons  assume  strength- 
ened leadership  In  forging  a  new  partnership 
among  nations.  The  support  and  promotion 
of  the  activities  of  worldwide  and  regional 
organizations  will  directly  assist  such  Inter- 
national organizations  In  meeting  this  goal. 

Src.  217.  QofTRAi.  AxTTHoarrnss. — (a)  To 
support  the  programs  of  international  orga- 
nizations the  President  Is  authorized  to  make 
voluntary  contributions  on  a  grant  basis  to 
international  organizations  and  to  programs 
administered  by  such  organizations,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  Indus  Basin  Development 
Fund  administered  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
to  make  grants,  and  to  make  loans  repayable 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  In  United  States 
dollars,  on  such  tenns  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  in  order  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

(b)  Contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program  may  not  exceed  40 
percent  of  the  toUl  amount  contributed  for 
such  purpose  (including  assessed  and  au- 
dited local  costs)  for  each  year.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  seek  to  assure  that  no  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
for  projects  for  economic  or  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  of  Cuba,  so  long  as 
Cuba  Is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime. 

(c)  In  any  case  In  which  a  fund  estab- 
lished acAely  by  United  States  contributions 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  Is  administered 
by  an  international  organization  under  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  between  the  United 
Statee  and  such  International  organization, 
such  agreement  shall  provide  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
conduct  such  audits  as  are  necessary  t» 
assure  that  such  fund  is  administered  in 
accordance  with  such  agreement. 

Sic.  218.  Atjthorization. — (a)  There  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  grants  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  tails  tlUe,  In  addlUon  to  fvmds  avaU- 
(U}le  under  this  or  any  other  title  for  such 
purpoees,  «141, 000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 
Such  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(b)(1)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Preeldent  for  loans  for 
Indus  Basm  Development,  In  addition  to  any 
other  f\inds  available  for  such  purposes,  for 
use  beginning  In  the  fiscal  year  1972, 
$33,000,000.  Such  amounts  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  exp>ended. 

(2)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Preeldent  for  granta  for 
Indus  Basin  Development,  In  addition  to  any 
other  funds  available  for  such  pxupoees,  for 
use  beginning  In  the  fiscal  year  1972, 
$72,000,000.  Such  amounts  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Sxc.  219.  Iirorrs  Basin  DxvixopitxNT. — In 
the  event  that  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  are  used  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  In  futheranoe  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Indus  BaMn  through  pro- 
grams of  cooperation  designed  to  promote 
economic  growth  and  political  stability  in 
South  Asia,  such  funds  may  be  used  In 
accordance  wtlh  requirements,  standards,  or 
proceduree  established  by  the  Bank  concern- 
ing ccmpletlon  of  plans  and  cost  estimates 
and  determination  of  feasibility,  rather  than 
with  requirements,  standards,  or  procedure* 


concerning  such  matters  set  forth  In  this  or 
other  acts:  and  such  funds  may  also  be 
used  without  regard  to  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  at 
1936,  as  amended  (48  U.SC.  1241),  whenever 
tix«  Preeldent  determines  that  such  pro- 
vlaions  cannot  be  fully  satisfied  without  seri- 
ously Impeding  or  preventing  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purpoeee  of  such  programs. 

CHAPTXS   3 HUMANTTAalAN    ASSXSTANCS 

Skc.  301.  Statiment  or  Ptrnposx. — It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  seek  to  allevi- 
ate human  suffering  by:  responding  swiftly 
and  effectively  to  calls  for  relief  of  famine 
and  disaster;  and  by  providing  humanitarian 
assistance  to  refugees  and  migrants. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  further 
this  policy  and  to  establish  the  basis  for  co- 
ordination within  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  programs  oT  disaster  relief  and  hu- 
manitarian assistance  Including  the  sup- 
port of  voluntary  agencies  and  International 
organizations  which  further  this  policy. 

See.  302.  DisAsm  and  Rxtuoex  Reldct. — 
Notwithstanding  the   provisions  of  this  or 
any  other  Act,  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  assistance  abroad  on  such  terms  and 
conditions   as  he  may  determine:    (a)    for 
famine  and  disaster  relief  and  refugee  and 
migration  assistance;   (b)  for  reconstruction 
or  rehabilitation   assistance   for  victims  of 
famine  and  disasters;  and  (c)  lor  aid  in  the 
preparation  for,  or  prevention  of,  the  effects 
of  Imminent  threatened  famine  or  disasters. 
Assistance  under  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  fur- 
nished no  later  than  one  year  after  the  dis- 
aster or  famine  has  ended.  TTie  President's 
Foreign  Assistance  Contingency  Fimd  shall 
be  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
Sxc.   303.   Support  or  Voluntary   Asswt- 
ANCX. — The  President  Is  authorized  to  pay 
transportation   charges  from   United  States 
ports,  or  in  the  case  of  excess  or  surplus 
property  supplied  by  the  United  States,  from 
foreign  ports,  on  shipments  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  United  States  voluntary  non- 
profit organizations  registered  with  and  ap- 
proved by  an  advisory  committee  on  voltm- 
tary  foreign  aid  in  order  to  further  the  effi- 
cient use  of  United  Statee  voluntary  contri- 
butions for  relief  and  rehabilitation.  Where 
practicable,   the   President   shall   make   ar- 
rangements with  the  receiving  country  for 
free  entry  of  such  shipments  and  for  the 
malting  available  by  that  country  of  local 
currencies  to  defray  the  transportation  cost 
of  such  shipments  from  the  port  oT  entry  of 
the  receiving  country  or  area  to  the  desig- 
nated shipping  point  of  the  consignee. 

Ssc.  304.  AtrrHORTZATTON. — ^There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in- 
cluding administrative  expenses,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  therefor,  such 
amounts  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Part  II 
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Chapter  1 — General  and  Administrativi 
Provisions 

Sec.  401.  E»«ployment  op  Personnel. — 
(a)  Any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
Government  carrying  out  functions  under 
this  Act  is  authorized  to  employ  such  person- 
nel as  the  Preeldent  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  may  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, fifteen  officers  to  be  rseponaible  for  carry- 
ing out  functions  of  this  Act.  of  whom  one 
shall  be  compensated  at  level  n  of  the  Exec- 
utive Schedtile  (5  U.S.C.  5313),  three  at  level 
rn  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5314). 
seven  at  level  IV  of  the  Executive  SchediJe 
(5  US.C.  5316)  and  fovu-  at  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  (6  U.S.C.  6316).  f^PV^o- 
prlate   titles  and   the   order    of    succession 


.niong  such  officers  may  be  designated  by  the 

**!?f*Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the 
nnited  Statee  to  carry  out  functions  under 
this  Act.  not  to  exceed  thirty  may  be  appoint- 
ed compensated  or  removed  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  any  law,  of  whom  not  to 
•rceed  fifteen  may  be  compensated  at  rates 
hiKher  than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the 
eeleral  schedule  established  by  section  6332 
S  Utle  6,  united  States  Code,  but  not  In  ex- 
P-8  of  the  highest  rate  of  grade  18  of  such 
e^eral  schedule:  Provided,  That  under  su^ 
regulations  as  the  Preeldent  may  prescribe, 
Xrs  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  who  are  appointed  to  any  of 
the  above  positions  may  be  entitled,  upon 
removal  from  micb  position,  to  reinstatement 
to  a  position  occupied  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment or  to  a  position  of  compBxai)le 
mat)  and  salary.  Such  positions  shaU  be  in 
iddltton  to  thoee  authorized  by  law  to  be 
mied  by  Preeldentlal  appointment  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  number  authorized  by  section 
6108  of  title  5,  United  Statee  Code. 

(d)  For  the  performance  of  functions  un- 
der this  Act  and  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  the  Presi- 
dent may: 

( 1 )  Utilize  such  authority  contained  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers, 
Foreign  Service  Staff  officers  and  employees, 
and  alien  clerks  and  employees  as  he  deems 
neoeeeary  to  carry  out  functions  under  tills 
Act:  Provided,  That  section  16  of  PubUc  Law 
90-494  shBll  not  apply  to  Foreign  Reserve 
officers  serving  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(2)  Appoint  as  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officer  with  unlimited  tenure  any  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officer  who  has  completed  at 
least  3  years  of  continuous  and  satisfactory 
service  under  this  subsection  or  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  or  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 633  and  634  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  shall  apply  to  any  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  officer  with  unlimited 
tenure  serving  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(€)  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  officers  with  unlimited  tenure  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  section  and  Foreign 
Service  Staff  officers  and  employees  who  have 
completed  10  yeaiB  of  continuous  service  as 
such  officers  or  employees  under  this  section 
shall  become  participants  In  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  System 
and  shall  make  a  special  contribution  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  852  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended. 

(f)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  may.  as  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  be 
employed  for  the  performance  of  functions 
under  this  Act  and  Individuals  so  employed 
may  be  compensated  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  grade 
18  of  the  general  schedule  established  by  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Such  contracts  may  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time  without  limitation.  Service  of  an  in- 
dividual as  an  expert  or  consultant  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  considered  as 
employment  or  holding  of  office  or  position 
bringing  such  Individual  within  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3323(a)  and  8344  of  title  6 
of  the  United  States  Code,  section  872  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  or 
any  other  law  limiting  the  reemployment  of 
retired  officers  or  employees  or  governing  the 
simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation  and 
retired  pay  or  annuities,  subject  to  section 
6532  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
(g)  The      Preeldent      may      appoint      or 


asBlgn  a  United  States  citizen  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  or  any  successor  committee 
thereto  of  the  OrgarOzation  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  upon  election 
thereto  by  members  of  said  Committee,  and, 
m  his  discretion,  may  terminate  such  ap- 
pointment or  assignment,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  Such  perwm  may 
r«celve  such  compensation  and  allowances 
as  are  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  those  au- 
thorized for  a  chief  of  mission,  class  2,  with- 
in the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as  the  Preeldent 
may  determine.  Such  persons  may  also,  in 
the  President's  discretion,  receive  any  other 
benefits  and  perquisites  available  under  the 
International  Security  Assistance  Act  of  1971 
to  chiefs  of  special  missions  or  staffs  out- 
side the  United  Statee  established  under 
that  Act. 

(h)  The  President  may  appoint  or  assign 
a  United  States  citizen  to  be  representative 
of  the  United  Statee  to  the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and, 
in  his  discretion,  may  terminate  such  ap- 
pointment or  assignment,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  Such  person  may 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that 
authorized  for  a  chief  of  mission,  class  2, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

Sec.  402.  Detail  and  Assignment  or  Per- 
sonnel.— (a)  Whenever  the  President  de- 
termines It  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the 
purpoeee  of  this  Act,  he  is  authorized  to 
detail,  assign  or  otherwise  make  available 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  any  office  or  position  with, 
or  to  render  advice  or  service  to,  any  foreign 
government,  foreign  government  agency  or 
International  or  regional  organization,  where 
acceptance  of  such  office  or  position  does  not 
involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
another  government  or  the  acceptance  of 
compensation  or  other  benefits  from  any 
foreign  country  or  international  or  regional 
organization  by  such  officer  or  employee. 

(b)  Details  or  assignments  made  under 
this  section  may  be  made  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the 
foreign  government.  International  or  re- 
gional organization,  and  any  reimbursement 
made  (Including  foreign  currencies)  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  403.  Status  or  Personnel  Detailed. — 
(a)  Any  officer  or  employee,  while  assigned, 
detailed  or  serving  under  section  402  of  this 
Act,  shEdi  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  his  allowances,  privileges,  rights, 
seniority  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an  offi- 
cer or  enaployee  of  the  agency  from  which 
assigned  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive 
compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  frcwi 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  assigned,  de- 
tailed or  serving  under  section  402  of  this 
Act  is  authorized  to  receive,  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  President  may  prescribe,  rep- 
resentation allowances  similar  to  those  al- 
lowed imder  section  901  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1131) . 
The  authorization  of  such  allowances  and 
other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out 
of  any  appropriations  available  therefor  shall 
be  considered  as  meeting  all  the  require- 
ments of  section  6536  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  404.  Exercise  or  Functions. — (a)  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Preeldent  may  utilize  such  agencies,  de- 
partments, officers,  corporations,  or  other  In- 
strumentalitlee  of  the  United  States  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  perform 
the  functions  and  exercise  the  powers  and 
authorities  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act, 
whether  or  not  such  agencies,  departments, 
officers,   corporations,   or   other   instrumen- 


talltiee  are  existing  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  The  President  U  au- 
thorized to  cause  a  federally  chartered  cor- 
poration or  corporations  to  be  created  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Agen- 
cies, departments,  officers,  corporations,  or 
other  Instrumentalities  performing  functions 
under  this  Act  may  from  time  to  time 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  functions,  and 
may  delegate  authority  to  perform  any  such 
function,  including  the  authority  successively 
to  redelegate  any  of  such  functions  to  any 
subordinates. 

(b)  The  President  may  appoint  a  Board 
of  Directors  or  a  Board  of  Trustees,  of  any 
corporation  or  Instrumentality  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any  director  or 
trustee  who  Is  not  an  official  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  Government  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  may 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  that 
of  Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (6 
U.S.C.  5315)  when  actually  engaged  In  the 
business  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

(c)  All  loans  and  housing  guaranties  made 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  loans  made  under  predeces- 
sor legislation  shall  be  administered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  405.  General  Powers  and  Provisions 
ON  Use  or  Funds. — (a)  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  may 
establish  offices  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  elsewhere,  within  or  without  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Any  corporation  established  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  section  404  shall  be 
subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  and 
shall  have  the  power  to  adopt  and  use  a  cor- 
porate seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed, 
and  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  in  Its  corporate 
name. 

(c)  Any  agency,  corporation,  department, 
officer  or  other  instrumentality  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  Is  authorized  to 
exercise  the  following  powers: 

(1)  to  acquire  (including  acquisition  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant  or  otherwise), 
hold,  use,  or  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine, any  property,  real,  personal  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  Intangible  (including  any  instru- 
ment evidencing  indebtedness  or  owner- 
ship) or  any  Interest  therein,  whether  with- 
in the  United  States  or  without  (including 
real  property  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) ;  to  receive  services  of  any  kind  by  gift 
or  otherwise; 

(2)  to  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters 
of  commitment; 

(3 )  to  make  advances,  and  to  make,  amend 
and  carry  out  such  bUateral  contracts,  grants 
and  other  agreements  and  enter  into  such 
other  transactions  as  assist  the  conduct  of  Its 
business,  with  any  person,  corporation,  or- 
ganization or  other  body  of  persons,  any  gov- 
ernment or  agency  of  any  government 
whether  local,  state,  or  national,  whether 
within  or  without  the  United  States  and 
with  any  international  or  regional  cwganlza- 
tlon,  which  agreements  (except  for  loan* 
and  housing  guarantees ) .  may  not  extend  at 
any  time  for  more  than  five  years; 

(4)  to  exercise  the  priority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  collecting 
debts  from  bankrupts,  InsolvenU,  or  de- 
cedents' estates; 

(5)  to  determine  the  character  of  and 
the  necessity  for  its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures, and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall 
be  Incurred,  allowed  and  paid,  subject,  tf 
a  corporation,  to  provisions  of  law  specifically 
applicable  to  government  corporations;  and 

(6t   to  take  such  other  actions  as  may  be 
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dom- 


zkeceBBary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
pvirpoees  of  this  Act. 

(d)  ThB  Pre6ld«it  may  collect, 
promlae,  actend  or  alter  any  obllgaUon^  as- 
algned  to,  held  or  administered  by,  and  aay 
legal  ot  equitable  rlghta  accruing  to,  •uch 
agenolee,  corporation*,  departm.eo.t6,  o^cee, 
or  Lnstrumentalltlee  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  and  a«  he  may  deten^lne, 
refer  any  such  obllgationfl  or  right*  ta  the 
Attorney  General  for  ault  or  collection: 
Provided,  That  In  no  case  may  any  recipient 
of  a  loan  made  or  adminlatered  under  ithla 
Act  be  relieved  of  liability  for  the  rejwy- 
ment  of  the  principal  of  such  loan. 

(e)  Pundfi  made  available  for  carrtrlng 
out  the  purpoeee  of  thla  Act  may  be  utd^lzed 
for  the  following: 

(1)  expemees  of  attendance  at  meeljlngs 
concerned  with  pvirposes  of  this  Act.:  in- 
cluding (notwithatandlng  the  provLslods  of 
aecUon  9  of  Public  Law  60-328  (31  US.C. 
673 )  )  expeiifiee  In  connection  with  meeitngs 
of  persons  whose  employment  le  authoflzed 
by  section  401(f); 

(2)  contracting  with  Individuals  for  jper- 
sanal  services  abroad:  Provided,  That  puch 
Individuals  shall  not  be  regarded  as  I  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  any  law  adnsinistered  bjj  the 
Civil  Service  Commission; 

(3)  the  purchase  and  hire  of  motor  Vehi- 
cles abroad,  and  the  purchase  and /or;  hire 
of  paasecger  motor  vehicles  for  official  use 
without  regard  to  the  Umltatlons  conta^ed 
In  31  U.S.C.  638(c)  (2)    and  31  HS.C.  ♦38c; 

(4)  entertainment  (not  to  exceed  $26,000 
per  year  except  aa  may  otherwise  be  proi^lded 
In  an  approprlatlan  or  other  Act);         j 

(5)  use  In  accordance  with  authorities  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  ame^uled 
(22  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for; 

(6)  insurance    of    official    motor    v 
and    aircraft   acquired    for   use   In   fi 
countries; 

(7)  purchase,      maintenance, 
BAd  hire  of  aircraft; 

(8)  expenses  of  preparing  and  tranaj 
Ing  to  their  former  homes,  or,  with  ri 
to  foreign  partlclpcuits  engaged  In  any  |  pro- 
gram under  this  Act,  to  their  farmer  hcones 
or  places  of  burial,  and  of  care  and !  dls- 
F>ositilon  of,  the  remains  of  p>erBons  or  i^iem- 
bers  of  the  fankllles  of  persons  who  majr  die 
while  such  persons  are  away  from  Ihelr 
homes  partlclpatliig  In  any  program  \lnder 
this  Act; 

(0)  payment  of  per  diem  In  lieu  of  {sub- 
sistence to  foreign  participants  engaged  in 
any  program  under  this  Act.  while  Buch;p>ax- 
tlclpants  are  away  from  their  homi^  in 
countries  other  than  the  United  Stat^,  at 
rates  not  In  excels  of  those  prescribed  by  the 
standardized  Government  travel  regulations, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of;  law; 

(10)  payment  of  the  cost  of  health'  and 
accident  Insurance  for  foreign  partlcl|^Lnts 
engaged  In  any  program  under  this ,  Act, 
while  such  pejtlclpants  are  absent  from  their 
homes  for  the  purpose  of  participaticoi  In 
such  program;  | 

(11)  payment  of  the  cost  of  health]  {ind 
accident  insurance  for  foreign  employee^  en- 
gaged in  any  program  under  this  Act  ^hlle 
those  employees  are  absent  from  their  t>lace 
of  employment  abroad  for  pxirposes  of 
Ing  or  other  official  duties; 

(12)  exp>enses  In  connection  with 
of  personnel  outside  the  United  Stai 
eluding  travel  expenses  of  dependentsl  (In- 
cluding expenses  during  necessary  stoppvers 
while  engaged  In  such  travel),  and  trans- 
portation of  personal  effects,  household 
goods,  and  automobiles  of  such  p>ers<>nnel 
when  any  part  of  such  travel  or  transpt>rta 
tlon  begins  In  one  fiscal  year  pursiia^t  to 
travel  orders  Issued  In  that  fiscal  year,  not- 
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withstanding  the  fact  that  such  travel  or 
transportation  may  not  be  completed  during 
the  same  hscal  year,  and  cost  of  transporting 
automobiles  to  and  from  a  place  of  storage, 
and  the  cost  of  storing  automobUes  of  such 
personnel  when  It  is  in  the  public  Interest  or 
more  economical  to  authorize  storage;  and 
(13)  expending  funds  for  printing  and 
binding  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  and  for  expenditures  for  the 
procurement  of  aupplles  and  services,  and 
for  administrative  and  operating  purposes 
(other  than  compensation  of  personnel) 
without  regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  performance,  amendment  or 
modification  of  contracts,  and  the  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  United 
States  Government,  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate  to  accooipllah  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement 
(Including  grants)  entered  Into  with  a  uni- 
versity, ccdlege,  or  other  educational  institu- 
tion lor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  may  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  reimbursable  indirect  costs 
of  said  \mlver8ity,  college,  or  other  educa- 
tional tnatitutlon  on  the  basis  of  predeter- 
mined fixed-percentage  rates  applied  to  the 
total,  or  an  element  thereof,  or  the  reimburs- 
able direct  costs  Incurred. 

(g)  The  provisions  ot  section  955  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  ahaU  not  apply 
to  prevent  any  person.  Including  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion, from  acting  for,  or  participating  In,  any 
operation  or  transaction  arising  under  this 
Act,  or  from  acquiring  any  obligation  Issued 
in  cotuiectlon  with  any  operation  or  trans- 
action arising  under  this  Act. 

(h)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
or  any  other  Act  in  or  to  any  country  In 
which  the  United  States  owns  foreign  cur- 
rencies determined  by  the  United  States 
Treasiuy  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  Government,  except  those  cur- 
rencies generated  under  the  A^icvUtural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  utilize  such  currencies  to  the  extent 
agreed  upon  with  the  government  of  such 
country  to  carry  out  purposes  for  which 
new  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  would  be 
available;  and,  notwithstanding  the  require- 
ments of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  such  funds  may  be 
used  for  such  purposes. 
Sec.  406.  Special  AuTHOBmEs. —  (a)  The 
*  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  any 
part  of  any  funds  available  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  including  any  ad- 
vance to  the  United  States  Government  by 
any  country  or  International  organization 
for  the  procurement  of  commodities  or  serv- 
ices. Such  funds  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  for 
which  authorized,  in  accordance  with  au- 
thority granted  in  this  Act  or  under  authority 
governing  the  activities  of  the  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  which 
such  funds  are  allocated  or  transferred. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, In  carrying  out  functions  under 
this  Act,  may  utilize  the  services  and  facil- 
ities of,  or  procure  commodities  from,  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency,  and 
funds  allocated  pursuant  to  this  section  to 
any  such  agency  may  be  established  In  sepa- 
rate appropriation  accounts  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury. 

(c)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
Act,  accounts  may  be  established  on  the 
books  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  or,  on  terms  and  conditions 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
In  banking  Institutions  In  the  United  States, 


( 1 )  against  which  letters  of  commitment  may 
be  issued  which  shall  constitute  recordable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  under' 
such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be  assign- 
able under  the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  ol 
1940,  as  amended  (second,  third  paragraphs 
of  31  U.8C.  203  and  41  U.S.C.  15),  and  (2) 
from  which  disbursement  may  be  made  to, 
or  withdrawals  may  be  made  by,  recipient 
countries  or  agencies,  organizations  or  per- 
sons upon  presentation  of  contracts,  in- 
voices or  other  appropriate  documentatioa 
Expenditure  of  funds  which  have  been  madt 
available  through  accounts  so  established 
shall  be  accounted  for  on  standard  documen- 
tation required  for  expenditure  of  funds  of 
the  United  States  Government:  Provided, 
That  such  expendltxu-es  for  commodities, 
services  or  facilities  procured  outside  the 
United  States  may  be  accounted  for  exclu- 
sively on  such  certification  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  regulations  approved  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Funds  provided  for  in  agreements 
with  foreign  covmtrles  for  the  furnishing  of 
services  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  spe- 
cific projects  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligated 
for  the  services  of  personnel  employed  by 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  well  as  personnel  not  employed  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

(e)  Allen  participants  engaged  in  any  pro- 
gram vmder  this  Act  may  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States,  If  otherwise  qualified  as  non- 
inmilgrants  under  section  101(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended 
(8  U.S.C.  1001(a)  (15)),  for  such  time  and 
under  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  407.  Small  Business. — Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable and  to  the  maximum  extent  consist- 
ent with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  assist  Ameri- 
can small  business  to  participate  equitably 
In  the  furnishing  of  commodities,  and  serv- 
ices financed  with  funds  made  available  un- 
der this  Act. 

Sec.  408.  Coordination. — (a)  The  President 
shall  establish  a  system  for  coordination  oi 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act,  the 
activities  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  and  the  programs  of  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  each  country,  vmder  the  di- 
rection of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission. 

(c)  Programs  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  undertaken  with  the  foreign  poUcy  guid- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  409.  Audit  and  Reports. — (a)  The 
President  shall  provide  for  adequate  finan- 
cial control  Including  auditing  for  any  agen- 
cy, department,  corporation  or  Instrumen- 
tality carrying  out  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  An  annual  report  on  the  fiscal  year 
operations  or  activities  of  each  agency,  de- 
partment, corporation  or  instrumentality 
carrying  out  functions  imder  this  Act  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  410.  DEFiNmoNS. — (a)  The  term 
"friendly  developing  countries  and  areas" 
shall  not  Include  countries  or  areas  (1) 
which  are  dominated  or  controlled  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  (2)  which  fur- 
nish assistance  to  Cuba  or  which  fail  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft 
under  their  registry  from  transporting  to  or 
from  Cuba  (other  than  United  States  instal- 
lations In  Cuba)  any  equipment,  materials 
or  commodities  as  long  as  Cuba  Is  governed 
by  the  Castro  regime,  (3)  which  sell  or  fur- 
nish to  North  Vietnam  or  which  permit  ships 
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or  aircraft  under  their  registries  to  transport 
to  or  from  North  Vietnam,  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  as  long  as  the  re- 
gime in  North  Vietnam  gives  support  to  hos- 
tmtles  in  South  Vietnam,  or  (4)  with  which 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States 
have  been  severed:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  assistance  to  countries 
or  areas  which  would  otherwise  be  IneUglble 
for  assistance  under  the  foregoing  definition 
whenever  he  determines  the  furnishing  ot 
such  assistance  to  be  Important  to  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

(b)  The  term  "predecessor  legislation  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961"  means: 

(1)  Section  3  of  the  Latin  American  De- 
velopment Act,  as  amended; 

(2)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended; 

(3)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1963; 

(4)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended; 

(5)  the  India  Emergency  Food  Aid  Act  of 
1981; 

(6)  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended;  and 

(7)  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended. 

(c)  The  term  "eligible  Investor"  means: 
(1)  United  States  citizens,  (2)  corporations, 
partnerships  or  other  associations.  Including 
nor^)rofit  associations,  created  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
territory  thereof  and  substantially  bene- 
ficially owned  by  United  States  citizens,  cor- 
porations, partnerships  or  other  associations; 
and  (3)  foreign  corporations,  partnerships  or 
other  associations  wholly  owned  by  one  or 
more  such  United  States  citizens,  corpora- 
tions, partnerships  or  other  associations: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  eligibility  of  any 
foreign  corporation  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  any  shares,  in  aggregate 
less  than  five  per  centum  of  the  total  of  Is- 
sued and  subscribed  share  capital,  required 
by  law  to  be  held  by  other  than  the  United 
States  owners. 

Sec.  411.  Unexpended  Balances. — ^Unex- 
pended balances  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Development  Act,  as  amended,  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  general  purposes  for  which  appropriated, 
and  may  at  any  time  be  consolidated,  and,  in 
addition,  may  be  consolidated  with  appro- 
priations made  available  for  the  same  general 
purposes  under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  412.  Saving  Provisions. — (a)  Except 
as  may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary 
In  this  Act,  all  determinations,  authoriza- 
tions, regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  other  actions  Issued,  undertaken, 
or  entered  into  under  authority  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  modi- 
fied by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  shall,  unless  otherwise  au- 
thorized or  provided  by  law,  remain  avail- 
able for  purposes  authorized  by  this  Act,  or 
for  their  original  purposes  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law  originally  appli- 
cable thereto,  or  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  law  currently  applicable  to  those 
purposes. 

(c)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  ap- 
plication of  any  provision  to  any  circum- 
stances or  persons  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
vaUdity  of  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and 
of  the  appUcablUty  of  such  provision  to  other 
clrcimMtances  or  persons  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Sec.  413.  Effective  Date. — This  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


Sec.  414.  Statutes  Repealed. — (a)  There 
Is  hereby  repealed  all  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  except  title  IV 
of  chapter  2  which  Is  hereafter  entitled  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
Act,  chapter  4  and  chapter  5  of  part  I. 

(b)  References  In  law  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19«1,  as 
amended,  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to  be  ref- 
erences to  appropriate  provisions  o«f  this  Act. 

Chapter  2 — Transition  Provisions  and 
Amendments  to  Other  Acts 

Sec.  501.  Transfer  of  Functions. — (a)  The 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  transfer, 
at  such  time  as  he  may  determine,  to  any 
officer,  agency,  corporation,  department,  or 
other  instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  such 
obligations,  assets,  property,  records,  person- 
nel, functions,  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
functions  under  this  Act.  Until  such  transfer 
Is  completed,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  413  and  414  of  this  Act, 
continue  to  administer  such  assets  and  obli- 
gations, and  to  carry  out  such  programs  and 
activities  under  the  authorities  heretofore 
available  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  or  under  the  authorities 
of  this  Act  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
President. 

(b)  Personnel  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  continue  to  be  employed  under 
the  appointments  In  which  they  were  serving 
immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  such  trans- 
fer, or  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  head  ol 
the  agency  to  which  they  are  transferred  (or 
upon  his  recommendation)  be  converted  to  a 
personnel  status  authorized  by  this  Act  or 
by  other  law.  Including  status  as  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers  with  unlimited 
tenure. 

(c)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulation,  standards  and  other 
criteria  for  maintaining  adequate  perform- 
ance levels  for  Foreign  Service  Reserve  offi- 
cers transferred  pursuant  to  this  section  who 
are  serving  under  unlimited  appointments 
at  the  time  of  such  transfer.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  law,  any  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officer  so  transferred  who  falls  to  meet 
the  standard  of  performance  required  of 
officers  of  his  class  shall  be  retired  from  the 
Service  and  receive  benefits  In  the  same 
amount  as  provided  In  section  634(b)(1)  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
unless  be  Is  eligible  at  the  time  of  his  sepa- 
ration for  (1)  an  immediate  annuity  under 
subchapter  HI  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  or  (11)  compensation  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  81  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  other  than  compensation  pay- 
able concurrently  with  salary  or  on  account 
of  the  death  of  another  Individual. 

(d)  Any  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  section,  whose 
services  meet  the  standards  required  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  Service, 
shall  receive  an  Increase  in  salary  to  the  next 
higher  rate  for  the  class  In  which  he  la  serv- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal  year 
following  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  there- 
after, the  provisions  of  section  625  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
shall  apply. 

(e)  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and  em- 
ployees transferred  pursuant  to  this  section 
who  have  completed  ten  years  of  continuous 
service  as  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  or  em- 
ployees with  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  or  Department  of  State,  exclu- 
sive of  military  service,  shall  become  partici- 
pants In  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System  In  accordance  with  such 


regulations  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

(f )  Any  person  who  becomes  a  participant 
In  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability System  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
make  a  ^>ectal  contribution  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  F\ind  in 
accordance  with  section  852  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Any  such 
person  who  is  age  67  or  over,  one  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  may  retire 
voluntarily  at  any  time  after  becoming  a 
participant  and  before  mandatory  retirement 
for  age  and  receive  retirement  benefits  un- 
der section  821  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended. 

(g)  Any  Foreign  Service  staff  officer  or  em- 
ployee who  becomes  a  participant  In  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Sys- 
tem under  paragraph  (e)  and  any  person 
who  Is  appointed  as  a  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officer  with  unlimited  tenure  under 
paragraph  (b)  shall  be  mandatorily  retired 
for  age  during  the  third  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  If  he  attains  age 
sixty-four  or  If  he  Is  over  age  sixty-four; 
during  the  fifth  year  at  age  sixty-two;  during 
the  sixth  year  at  age  sixty-one,  and  there- 
after at  age  sixty. 

(h)  (1)  A  person  serving  In  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  in  a  po&ltlon  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  the  President, 
whether  with  or  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  become  a  partici- 
pant m  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System,  provided  that,  prior  to 
such  app>olntment,  such  person  was  serv- 
ing in  employment  subject  to  section  625(d) 
(2)  or  section  631(b)  of  the  Foreign  AasUrt- 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Such  person 
shall  make  a  special  contribution  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  852  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  sections  619371  and 
632  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  shall  apply  to  a  person  subject 
to  part  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  A  person  who,  following  an  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  from  a  jxisltion  sub- 
ject to  section  625(d)  (2)  or  section  631(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  aa 
amended,  was  appointed  by  the  President, 
whether  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  another  position  In  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  met  the  eligibility  requirements  of 
part  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  502.  Amendments  to  Other  Acts. — (a) 
Title  rV  of  chapter  2,  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows : 

(1)  The  title  of  title  IV  is  deleted  and 
the  following  is  substituted  therefor:  "Over- 
seas Private   Investment  Corporation  Act". 

(2)  All  sections  of  such  Act  are  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "title"  wherever  It 
appears  and  substituting  therefor  the  word 
"Act". 

(3)  Wherever  the  words  "less  developed 
friendly  countries  and  areas",  "lees  developed 
country  governments",  "less  developed  coun- 
tries and  areas",  "lees  developed  friendly 
coiintry  or  area"  or  "less  developed  coun- 
tries" appear  In  such  Act.  strike  them  out 
and  substitute  therefor  the  words  "friendly 
developing  countries  and  areas". 

(4)  In  section  231  (j)  of  such  Act  strike  out 
the  language  "the  activities  of  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  Part 
I  and". 

(5)  In  section  233(b)  of  such  Act  strike 
out  the  sentence  "The  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  ex  officio."  and 
substitute  therefor  the  sentence  "The  Chair- 
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111*11  of  the  board  shall  be  an  official  ofl  the 
Oovernment  or  the  United  Statee  design  ited 
by  the  President  of  the  United  Statee.". 

(6)   In  section  233  of  such  Act  add  a  new 
subeectlon  (e)  which  shall  read  aa  fellow*: 

"(e)  Experts,  CDnaxUtants,  and  Retired  Of- 
flcera.  Experts  and  consiiltants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  may,  as  authorized  by  seotlon 
3109  of  ttUe  6  of  the  United  State*  Code,  be 
employed  for  the  performance  of  functions 
under  thU  title,  and  individuals  so  employed 
may  be  compei^ated  at  rates  not  to  ea^ceed 
the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  grade 
18  of  the  general  schedule  established  by  sec- 
tion 6332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Such  contracts  may  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time  without  limitation.  Service  of  an  Indi- 
vidual as  an  expert  or  consultant  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  considered  as  employ- 
ment or  holding  of  office  or  poalOon  bringing 
such  Individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3323(a)  and  8344  of  title  5  of  the  United 
Statee  Code,  section  872  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  or  any  other 
htw  limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired  of- 
ficers or  employee*  or  governing  the  alinul- 
taneoxis  receipt  of  compensation  and  retired 
pay  or  annuities,  subject  to  section  65$2  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code." 

(7)  In  s**:tlon  234(e)  of  such  Act  strike  out 
the  phrase  "under  the  authority  of  section 
632(a)"  m  the  last  sentence  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  phrase  "from  other  ageticles 
of  the  United  States.". 

(8)  In  section  236(c)  of  such  Act,  Strike 
out  the  figures  "234(e)"  and  Insert  ln|  Ueu 
thereof  "336  (e)".  I 

(9)  Section  236  of  such  Act  Is  delete<^  and 
the  following  Inserted  In  Ueu  thereof:  i 

"Sec.  236.  Income  and  Revenues,  (a)  lb  or- 
der to  carry  out  the  p\irpoeee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, aU  revenues  and  income  transferred  to 
or  earned  by  the  Corporation,  from  What- 
ever source  derived,  shall  be  held  by  the-  Cor- 
poration and  shall  be  available  to  carrr  out 
Its  purposes,  Including  without  limitation — 

(1)  payment  of  all  expenses  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, including  expenses  of  the  following: 

(A)  attendance  at  meetings  oonc*med 
with  the  pxirposes  of  this  Act,  Including 
(notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  secUlon  9 
of  PubUc  Law  60-328  (31  U.S.C.  673))  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  meetings  ofi  per- 
sons whose  employment  is  authorized  b^  sec- 
tion 233(e); 

(B)  contracting  with  individuals  foi|  per- 
sonal services  abroad:  Provided,  That  such 
individuals  shall  not  be  regarded  as  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  Government  f^  the 
purpose  of  any  law  administered  bj  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission:  (C)  the  purchase 
and/or  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehiclts  for 
official  use  without  regard  to  the  limitations 
contained  in  31  U.S.C.  638a(c)  (2)  a*d  31 
U.S.C.  638c;  I 

(D)  use  in  accordance  with  authorities  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  aminded 
(22  U.S.C.  801  et  seq) ,  not  otherwise  proivlded 
for  I 

(E)  entertainment  (not  to  exceed  $,0,000 
In  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherw  se  be 
provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act) ; 
and 

(F)  Investment  promaUon. 

(2)  transfers  and  additlona  to  the  Insur- 
ance or  guaranty  reserves,  the  Direct  Invest- 
ment Fund  established  pursuant  to  »ictlon 
235,  and  such  other  fimds  or  reserves  us  the 
Corporation  may  establish  at  such  time  and 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Board  may  deter- 
mine; and  , 

(3)  payment  of  dividends  on  capital  stock, 
which  shall  consist  of  and  be  paid  from  net 
earnings  of  the  Corporation  after  payi^ients, 
transfers,  and  additions  under  subsettlons 
(1)  and  (2)  hereof. 

(b)  The  Corporation  may  expend  tfunds 
for  printing  and  binding  without  regiird  to 


the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  and  for  ex- 
penditures for  the  procurement  of  supplies 
and  services  and  for  administrative  and  c^- 
eratlng  purposes  (other  than  compensation 
of  personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  performance, 
amendment  or  modification  of  contracts,  and 
the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  of 
the  United  States  Government,  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
the  Corporation." 

(10)  Subsection  238  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  which 
shall  read  aa  f  oUows : 

"(e)  The  term  'friendly  developing  coun- 
tries and  areas'  shall  not  Include  countries 
or  areas  (1)  which  are  dominated  or  con- 
troUed  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  SoclaUst  Re- 
pubUcs  or  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  (2) 
which  furnish  assistance  to  Cuba  or  which 
faU  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  prevent 
ships  or  aircraft  under  thedr  registry  fram 
transporting  to  or  from  Cuha  (other  tlian 
United  States  installations  In  Cuba)  any 
equipment,  materials  or  commodities  as  long 
as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime, 
(3)  which  seU  or  furnish  to  North  Vietnam, 
or  which  permit  ships  or  aircraft  under  their 
registries  to  transpKxrt  to  or  from  North  Viet- 
nam, any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodi- 
ties as  long  as  the  regime  In  North  Vietnam 
gives  support  to  hosfttUtles  In  South  Viet- 
nam, or  (4)  with  which  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States  have  been  severed: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  authorize  the  Corpora- 
tion to  operate  Its  investment  Incentive  pro- 
grams In  countries  or  areas  which  would 
otherwise  be  ineUglble  under  the  foregoing 
definition  whenever  he  deitermines  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  Investment  incentives  to  be 
important  to  the  national  Interest." 

(11)  Section  239(d)  of  aruch  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  the  word  "acquire" 
which  follows  the  second  semicolon  the  fol- 
lowing: "(Including  acquisition  by  gift,  de- 
vise, bequest,  grant  or  otherwise)."  by  In- 
serting after  the  word  "therein"  the  words 
".  Including  real  property  within  the  District 
of  Columbia"  and  by  inserting  after  the  next 
to  last  semicolon  the  following  phrase:  "to 
collect  or  ccanpromise  any  obligations  as- 
signed to  or  held  by  the  Corporation  includ- 
ing any  legal  or  equitable  rights  accruing  to 
the  Corporation;". 

(12)  Section  239(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "(e)  The  Board  shall 
provide  for  adequate  Internal  financial  con- 
trol. Including  Internal  auditing." 

(13)  Section  239  of  mich  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  new  subsections  (g)  and  (h) 
Which  siball  read  as  foUows: 

"(g)  To  carry  ourt  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  Corporaitlon  may  utilize  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of.  or  procure  commodi- 
ties from,  any  agency  of  the  United  Sitaties 
Oovemmenft  wltlh  the  coosent  of  the  hesid  of 
such  agency,  aaid  funds  allocated  pursuamt 
to  this  subeeotlon  to  any  such  agency  may  be 
esH%biU6hed  In  sejaaraite  appffopriatton  ac- 
counts on  the  books  of  the  Treasury.  In  the 
case  of  any  commodity,  service,  o*'  facility 
procured  from  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Go\'emmet3it  to  carry  out  this  Act,  re- 
imburBemen*  or  payment  sliall  be  made  to 
such  agency  from  funds  available  to  carry 
out  such  part." 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  fxinoUons  undec  this 
Act  accounts  may  be  established  on  the  books 
of  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Oov-ern- 
ment  or,  on  terms  and  conditions  approved 
by  the  SecreHary  of  the  TreBsury.  in  banking 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  ( 1 )  against 
Which  lerttere  of  oommltmeint  may  be  Issued 
wlilch  sball  oooastiturte  recordable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  Oovernment,  and 
moneys  due  or  to  become  due  vuider  eu<Sh 
Istitere  of  commitment  shall   be  assignable 


under  the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended  (second  and  third  paragrapbg 
of  31  UB.C.  203  and  41  U.S.C.  15),  and  (2) 
from  which  disbursement  may  be  made  to.  or 
withdrawals  may  be  made  by,  recipient  coud- 
tries  or  agencies.  organlzMtioos,  or  pereoos 
upon  pi«een)tartlon  of  contracts,  Invoices,  or 
other  appropriate  documentation.  Expendi- 
tures of  funds  which  have  been  made  avail- 
able through  accounts  so  estabUahed  atiall 
be  accounted  for  on  standard  documentaMoo 
Inquired  for  expendditure  of  funds  of  the 
United  Statee  Oovemimeat:  Provided,  That 
such  expenditures  for  commodities,  services. 
or  f«tclliltles  pnx:ui>e)d  outside  the  United 
States  may  be  accounted  for  exclusively  on 
such  carUflcatlon  as  may  be  prescribed  in 
ireguila.tlans  approved  by  the  Oomptroller 
Qeneral  of  the  Undted  States.'' 

(14)  Section  231  of  such  Act  Is  hereby 
renumbered  Section  1  and  all  subsequent 
sections  of  such  Act  are  similarly  renumbered 
2  thiough  11.  ooneeoiiiUvely.  References  In 
this  or  any  other  Act  to  sruch  seoUoms  prior 
to  renimiberlng  Bhaill  be  deemed  references 
to  audh  seotiona  as  renumbered  herein. 

(b)  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1969  Is  amended  (ks  follows: 

(1)  The  title  of  such  part  Is  deleted  snd 
i^hie  following  substituted  therefor :  "The  In- 
ter-American Foundaitton  Act.". 

(2)  The  title  of  section  401  Is  deleted  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor:  "Inter- 
American  Foundation". 

(3)  Section  401  Is  amended  throughout 
by  striking  the  word  "Institute"  wherever  It 
appears,  and  aoibstitutlng  therefor  the  wottf 
"Foundation". 

(4)  Section  401(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Thjere  is  created  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  of  America  a  body  corporate 
to  be  known  as  the  Inter- American  Founda- 
tion (hereafter  in  this  seoUon  referred  to  as 
the  Toundatlon') .". 

(5)  Section  401(d)  (4)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  shall  determine  and  prescribe  the 
manner  In  which  its  obligations  shall  be  In- 
curred and  Its  expenses,  including  expenses 
for  entertainment  (not  to  exceed  $10,000  In 
any  fiscal  year),  allowed  and  paid;". 

(6)  Section  401(1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Officers,  staff,  and  compensation. 

"(1)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Foundation  shaU  be  a  President  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  DlrectOTs  on 
such  terms  «a  the  Board  may  determine.  ITie 
President  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  provided  for  Level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  6316  of  tltie  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  Of  the  persons  employed  by  the 
Foundation,  not  to  exceed  12  may  be  ap- 
pointed, compensated,  or  removed  without 
regard  to  the  clvU  service  laws  and  regula- 
tions Such  persons  may  be  compensated  at 
rates  no  higher  than  the  highest  rate  pro- 
vided for  grade  16  of  the  general  schedule 
established  by  section  6332  of  tltie  6  of  the 
United  States  Code:  Provided,  That,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  prescribe,  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government 
who  are  appointed  to  any  of  the  above  posi- 
tions may  be  entltied,  upon  removal  from 
such  position,  except  for  cause,  to  reinstate- 
ment to  the  position  occupied  at  the  end  oi 
appointment  or  to  a  position  of  comp«r»Die 
grade  and  salary. 

"(3)  (A)  Experts  and  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof,  may  be  employed,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  may  be  compensatea 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equiva- 
lent of  the  rate  of  grade  18  of  the  gtrnem 
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gchedule  established  by  section  5332  of  tlUe 
5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(B)  Services  of  an  Individual  as  an  expert 
or  consultant  under  this  subsection  shaU  be 
considered  as  employment  or  holding  office 
or  position  bringing  such  Individual  within 
tbe  provisions  of  sections  3323(a)  and  8344 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  section 
872  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  or  any  other  law  limiting  the  re- 
employment of  retired  officers  or  employees 
or  governing  the  simultaneous  receipt  of 
compensation  and  retired  pay  or  anntUtles, 
Bubject  to  section  6332  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code." 

(c)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1949. 
as  amended  (22  TT.S.C.  2662) .  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "eleven"  and  substituting  there- 
for "twelve". 

(d)  The  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act  of  1962  (22  U.S.C.  3601)  Is  amended  as 
follows :  ,,„      , 

(1)  In  section  2(c),  strike  out  "Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended"  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  "The  President's  Foreign  As- 
sistance Contingency  Fund.". 

(2)  Delete  section  7. 

(e)  Title  5,  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
as  f oUows : 

(1)  In  section  6108(a)  strike  out  "2,764" 
and  substitute  therefor  "2,762". 

(2)  In  section  5315.  relating  to  positions 
at  Level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  strike 
out  "(22)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  (11) " 
and  substitute  therefor  "(22)  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  State  (12)". 

(f)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1064,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "section  201  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  words  "section  208  of 
the  International  Development  and  Humani- 
tarian Assistance  Act  of  1971". 


TITLE  I- 


-INTERNATTONAL  SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE 


By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  1657.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  revise 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  sis 
amended,  and  other  legislation  relating 
to  international  security  assistance,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  Bnj,  TO  CONSOLroATT  AND  REVISZ  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF    1961,  AS   AMENDED 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  consolidate  and  revise  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  other  legislaticMi  relating 
to  international  security  assistance,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  I  am 
introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  tn  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foDows: 

S.  1667 

A  bill  to  consolidate  and  revise  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and 
other  legislation  relating  to  International 
wcurity  assistance,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 

Repreientatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 


Chapter  1 — Foreign  and  National  SECtnirrY 
Policy     Objectives.     Coordination,     and 

DEFINTrlONS 

Sec.  1.  Short  Tttle. — Title  I  of  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  International  Security 
Assistance  Act  of  1971.  References  in  Title 
I  to  this  "Act"  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ences solely  to  the  provisions  of  Title  I. 

Sec.  2.  Statement  of  Policy. — 

The  Congress,  recognizing  the  Importance 
to  world  peace  and  stability  of  defenee  co- 
operation among  free  and  friendly  nations  In 
acocrdance  with  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  recognizing 
further  that  security  is  an  essential  pre- 
condition for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States : 

That,  in  recognition  that  the  capacity  for 
the  achievement  of  self-sufficiency  in  de- 
fense matters  varies  widely  among  the  allied 
and  friendly  nations.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  this 
Act  to  insure  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  contribute  to  the  con- 
tinuing security  of  our  aUles  while  permitting 
the  selective  reduction  of  United  States 
forces  abroad; 

That  in  providing  assistance  under  this 
Act.  priority  shall  be  given  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  capacity  of  the  recipient  na- 
tions to  assume  their  own  defense  burden. 
Including  their  contributions  to  regional  de- 
fense arrangements,  and  to  assisting  them 
effectively  to  harnoss  their  own  resources  In 
furtherance  of  these  ends; 

That  In  the  establishment  of  programs  of 
assistance  under  this  Act,  appropriate  em- 
phasis shall  also  be  given  to  the  need  to 
help  bring  about  the  conditions  of  economic 
and  political  stabUlty  necessary  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  security 
assistance  shall  not  be  provided  to  mUltary 
regimes  that  deny  the  growth  of  fundamental 
rights  or  social  progress  to  their  own  people. 
The  Congress  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  exert  maximum 
effort  to  achieve  the  control  and  reduction  of 
armaments  worldwide,  under  adequate  safe- 
guards. In  furtherance  of  this  goal.  It  re- 
mains the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage regional  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment agreements  and  to  discourage  arms 
races.  In  particular,  the  President  should 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
bring  about  multilateral  agreements  to  con- 
trol the  worldwide  trade  in  conventional 
arms. 

The  Congress  also  reaffirms  that  the  cause 
of  international  order  can  be  served  by  main- 
taining and  strengthening  the  peacekeeping 
capacity  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  in- 
ternational organizations.  Consequently,  It 
behooves  the  United  States  to  provide  ap- 
propriate support  to  these  peacekeeping 
efforts. 

Sec.  3.  Coordination. — 

(a)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the  powers  or 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general 
direction  of  International  security  assistance 
programs,  including  determining  whether 
there  shall  be  a  military  assistance  (in- 
cluding dvlc  action)  program  or  an  economic 
supporting  assistance  program  for  a  country 
and  the  value  thereof,  and  a  mUltary  sale 
to  a  country  and  the  amount  thereof,  to 
the  end  that  the  programs  of  security  assist- 
ance are  effectively  integrated  both  at  home 
and  abroad  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  Is  best  served  thereby. 

(c)  The  President  shall  prescribe  ^pro- 
prlate  procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  each  country,  under  the 
lecwlership  of  the  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Diplomatic 


Mission.  The  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission 
ShaU  make  sure  that  recommendations  of 
such  representatives  pertaining  to  programs 
of  mUltary  assistance  and  sales  are  coordi- 
nated with  political  and  economic  considera- 
tions, and  his  comments  shaU  accompany 
such  recommendations  if  he  so  desires. 

(d)  (1)  With  respect  to  military  assistance, 
foreign  mUltary  sales  credits  and  guarantees, 
and  foreign  mUltary  cash  sales,  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  have  primary 
responslbUlty  for — 

(A)  the  determination  of  defense  article 
requirements; 

(B)  the  procurement  of  defense  articles  in 
a  manner  which  permits  their  integration 
with  service  programs; 

(C)  the  supervision  of  grant  defense  ar- 
ticle use  by  the  recipient  countries; 

(D)  tiie  supervision  of  the  training  of  tor- 
elgn  military  personnel; 

(E)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  defense 
articles;  and 

(F)  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
performance  of  any  other  functions  with  re- 
spect to  the  furnishing  of  security  assistance. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  priorities  In  the 
procurement,  delivery  and  allocation  of  de- 
fense articles  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Sec.  4.  Definitions. — As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "Agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment" Includes  any  agency,  department, 
board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation. 
Instrumentality,  commission,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  "Armed  Forces"  of  the  United  States 
means  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

(c)  "Commodity"  Includes  any  material, 
article,  supply,  goods,  or  equipment  fur- 
nished for  non-mUltary  purposes. 

(d)  "Defense  article"  Includes — 

(1)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  muni- 
tion, aircraft,  vessel,  boat,  or  other  Imple- 
ment of  war; 

(2)  any  property.  Installation,  commodity, 
material,  equipment,  supply,  or  goods  fior- 
nished  for  mUltary  purposes; 

(3)  any  machliiery.  facUlty.  tool,  material, 
supply,  or  other  Item  necessary  for  the  man- 
ufacture, production,  processing,  repair, 
servicing,  storage,  construction,  transporta- 
tion, operation,  or  use  of  any  article  listed 
in  this  subsection;   or 

(4)  any  component  or  part  of  any  article 
listed  In  this  subsection;  but  shaU  not  In- 
clude merchant  vessels  or,  as  defined  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (43 
U.S.C.  2011) ,  source  material,  by-product  ma- 
terial, special  nuclear  material,  production 
faculties,  utUizatlon  faculties,  or  atomic 
weapons  or  articles  involving  Restricted  Data. 

(e)  "Defense  information"  Includes  any 
document,  writing,  sketob,  photograph,  plan, 
model,  q>eclfication,  design,  prototype,  or 
other  recorded  or  oral  information  relating 
to  any  defense  article  or  defense  service  but 
shall  not  Include  Restricted  Data  as  defined 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  aa 
amended,  and  data  removed  from  the  Re- 
stricted Data  category  under  section  142d  of 
that  Act. 

(f)  "Defense  service"  includes  any  serv- 
ice, test,  inspection,  repair,  training,  publica- 
tion, or  technical  or  other  assistance,  or  de- 
fense information  furnished  for  miUtary  pur- 
poses. "Training"  includes  formal  or  informal 
Instruction  of  foreign  students  In  the  United 
States  or  overseas  by  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States,  contract  technicians,  con- 
tractors (Including  Instruction  at  clvUlan  in- 
stitutions) ,  or  by  correspondence  courses, 
technical,  educational,  or  information  pub- 
lications and  media  of  all  kinds,  training  aid, 
orientation,  training  exercise,  and  miUtary 
advice  to  foreign  military  units  and  forces. 

(g)  "Excess  defense  articles"  means  the 
quantity  of  defense  articles  owned  by  the 
United   States   Government,   and   not   pro- 
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cured  in  antlclpatloa  of  mUltary  aaslstanc^ 
or  sales  requirements,  or  pursuant  to  a  nollif 
tary  asalstance  or  sales  order,  which  Is  in  exf 
cees  of  the  mobUlzatlon  reserve  at  the  tlmj 
such  articles  are  dropped  from  Insentory  br 
the  supplying  agency  for  delivery  to  coun^ 
tries   or    international    organizations    undef 

this  Act 

(h)  "Function"  Includes  any  duty,  obliga- 
tion, power,  authority.  responslbUlty.  rlgh  , 
privilege,  discretion,  or  activity. 

(1)  "MobUlzatlon  reserve"  means  thB 
quantity  of  defense  articles  determined  to  h  b 
required  under  regulations  prescribed  b  r 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  support  moblll  - 
zatlon  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unite  1 
States  Government  in  the  event  of  war  cr 
national  emergency. 

(J)  "Officer  or  employee"  means  clvUlai 
personnel  and  members  of  the  Armel 
Forces  of  the  United  States  Oovemment. 

(k)  -Services"  Include  any  service,  repal". 
training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or  oth«r 
assistance  or  Information  furnished  for  not  - 
military  purposes.  ._ 

(1)  "Surplus  agricultural  commodlti 
means  any  agricultural  commodity  or  proc  - 
uct  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or  other  spec  - 
flcatlon  thereof,  produced  In  the  Unite  1 
States,  either  publicly  or  privately  ownwl. 
which  Is  m  excess  of  domestic  requirements. 
adequate  carry-over,  and  anticipated  expor  s 
for  the  United  States  dollars,  as  determine  d 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(m)  "Value"  means — 

( 1 )  with  respect  to  excess  defense  article^ : 
as  to  military  assistance,  the  gross  cost  14- 
curred  by  the  United  States  Government  |n 
repairing,  rehablUtatlng,  or  modifying  su 
articles,  and,  as  to  foreign  military  sal 
the  acquisition  coet  to  the  United  Statts 
Government  adjusted  as  appropriate  f^r 
condition  and  market  value;  j 

(2)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense  at- 
tlcles  delivered  from  Inventory  to  countrl^ 
or  International  organizations  under  this 
Act  the  standard  price  In  effect  at  the  tlnie 
such  articles  are  dropped  from  Inventory  »y 
the  supplying  agency:  Provided,  That,  with 
respect  to  foreign  military  sales,  sales  m4y 
be  made  at  the  standard  price  In  effect  ft 
the  time  the  supplying  agency  Issues  a  fc*- 
mal  offer  of  sale  to  the  purchaser.  Sudh 
standard  price  shall  be  the  same  price  (1 
eluding  authorized  reduced  prices)  used  fi 
transfers  or  sales  of  such  articles  in  ■ 
between  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unl 
States  Government,  or.  where  such  artlclj 
are  not  transferred  or  sold  In  or  between  t 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  the 
qulsltlon  cost  to  the  United  States  Gove; 
ment  adjusted  as  appropriate  for  condltl 
and  market  value;  and 

(3)  with  respect  to  non -excess  defense 
cles  delivered  from  new  prociiremeaat 
countries  or  International  organizations 
der  this  Act,  the  contract  or  prodtxrtlon 
of  such  articles.  | 
Military  assistance  programs  and  orders  shfll 
be  b«i6ed  upon  the  best  estimates  of  stoik 
status  and  prevailing  prices;  relmbursemeiits 
to  the  supplying  agency  shall  be  made  in 
the  basis  of  the  stock  status  and  prices  de- 
termined pursuant  to  this  secUon.  Notwitji- 
standlng  the  foregoing  provisions  of  Uils 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  authorizing  reimburse- 
ments to  the  supplying  agency  based  on 
negotiated  prices  for  aircraft,  ships,  plant 
equipment,  and  such  other  major  Items  as 
he  may  specify:  Provided,  That  such  articles 
are  not  excess  at  the  time  such  prices  are 
negotiated:  Provided  further.  That  sudi 
prices  are  negotiated  at  the  time  Arm  ordc  rs 
are  placed  with  the  supplying  agency. 

CKAPnai  2 — GENsaAt.  AtrrHoaizA-noNS  Aii) 

FtTNOrNO 

Sic.  21.  Genkral  Authorization  To  Fts- 
NisH  SzcuarrT  Assistance. — 

The  President  may  fumlah  security  aasU  rt- 
ance  to  foreign  countries,  international  (r- 


ganizatlons.  and  bodies  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  under  this  Act  by  such  means  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with 
this  Act  as  he  may  determine.  Subject  to  the 
limitations  of  this  Act.  an  eligible  recipient 
may  be  provided  any  of  the  following  kinds 
of  security  assistance : 

( 1 )  military  assistance; 

(2)  economic  supporting  assistance; 

(3)  foreign  military  sales  credits  and  guar- 
antees; and 

(4)  foreign  military  cash  sales. 
Sec.  22.  Funding. — 

(a)  Not  to  exceed  the  following  amounts 
mav  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972  for  assistance  authorized  by 
section  21  of  this  Act: 

(1)  $705,000,000  for  military  assistance; 

(2)  $778,000,000  for  economic  supporting 
assistance;  and 

(3)  $510,000,000  for  foreign  military  sales 
credits  and  guarantees. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  enacted  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  no  money  appropriated  for  security 
assistance  shall  be  available  for  obligation  or 
expenditure  (except  to  the  extent  provided 
for  In  a  Joint  Resolution  making  continuing 
appropriations)  — 

(1)  unless  the  appropriation  thereof  has 
been  previously  authorized  by  law;  or 

(11)  In  excess  of  an  amount  previously  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

(2)  To  the  extent  that  legislation  enacted 
after  the  making  of  an  appropriation  for  se- 
curity assistance  authorizes  the  obligation  or 
expenditure  thereof,  the  limitation  contained 
in  subsection  (b)  (1)  shall  have  no  effect. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  superseded  except  by  a  provision  of 
law  enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  which  specifically  repeals  or 
modifies  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  23.  Special  Mhjtaby  Assistance  Atr- 
THoarxT. — (a)  During  any  fiscal  year  the 
President  may,  If  he  determines  It  to  be  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  order 
defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  defense  services  for 
military  assistant  purposes,  subject  to  subse- 
quent reimbursement  therefor  from  subse- 
quent appropriations  available  for  military 
assistance.  The  value  of  such  orders  under 
this  subsection  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  $300,000,000. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized to  incur,  in  applicable  appropriations, 
obligations  in  anticipation  of  reimburse- 
ments In  amounts  equivalent  to  the  value  of 
such  orders  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Appropriations  to  the  President  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the 
applicable  aproprlation,  fund,  or  account  for 
such  orders  are  hereby  authorized. 

Sec.     24.    Pbogramino    and    Budgeting. — 

(a)  In  order  to  ensure  that  security  as- 
sistance serves  effectively  the  purposes  for 
which  it  Is  designed,  the  President  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  for  programing  and 
budgeting  so  that  programs  of  security  as- 
sistance are  carefully  formulated  and  re- 
viewed with  full  consideration  for  the  for- 
eign policy  and  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial capability  of  the  recipient  coimtry. 
Where  appropriate,  programs  of  miUtary  as- 
sistance shall  be  brought  Into  oompetltlon 
for  financial  support  with  other  activities 
and  programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Particular  regard  shall  be  given  to  a 
proper  balancing  of  military  assistance,  eco- 
nomic supporting  assistance,  foreign  military 
sales  credits  and  cash  sales. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  It 
to  oe  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  fimds 
made  available  for  any  kind  of  security  as- 
sistance authorized  by  section  21  may  be 
transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with,  the 
funds  made  available  for  any  other  kind  of 
security  assistance  authorized  by  that  sec- 
tion, and  any  worldwide  celling  prescribed  In 


Chapter  4  on  the  amount  of  the  kind  of  as- 
sistance to  which  such  funds  are  transfened 
shall  be  increased  by  the  dQUar  amount 
transferred. 

Ohapttr  3 — ScoPT  or  Sbcumtt  Assistanci 
Authorizkd 

Sec.   31.   General   CX>NDrnoN8   or  Eligi- 

BILTTT. 

(a)  Security  assistance  may»4>e  furnished 
only  to  a  foreign  country,  International  or- 
ganization, or  body  the  assistance  of  which 
the  President  determines  will  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, security  assistance  other  than  eco- 
nomic supporting  assistance  may  be  fur- 
nished only  to  a  foreign  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  the  assistance  of  which 
the  President  determines  will  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  promote 
world  peace. 

(b)  No  defense  articles  may  be  furnished 
to  any  foreign  country  pursuant  to  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  unless  it  shall  have  agreed 
that — • 

( 1)  It  will  not,  without  the  consent  of  the 
President — • 

(A)  permit  any  use  of  such  articles  by 
anyone  not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
that  country, 

(B)  transfer,  or  permit  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  that  country  to  transfer 
such  articles  by  gift,  sale,  or  otherwise,  or 

(C)  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  articles 
for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  fur- 
nished; and 

(2)  it  will  maintain  the  security  of  such 
articles,  and  will  provide  substantially  the 
same  degree  of  security  protection  afforded 
to  such  articles  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

In  considering  a  request  for  approval  of  any 
transfer  of  a  defense  article  to  another  coun- 
try, the  President  shall  not  give  his  consent 
to  the  transfer  unless  the  United  States  Itself 
would  transfer  the  defense  article  under  con- 
sideration to  that  coimtry.  The  President 
shall  not  give  his  consent  to  the  transfer  of 
any  significant  defense  articles  on  the  Unit- 
ed States  Munitions  List  unless  (1)  the  for- 
eign country  requesting  consent  to  transfer 
agrees  to  demilitarize  such  defense  articles 
prior  to  transfer,  or  (2)  the  proposed  recip- 
ient foreign  coimtry  provides  a  commit- 
ment in  writing  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  It  will  not  transfer  such  de- 
fense articles,  if  not  demilitarized,  to  any 
other  foreign  country  or  person  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  President. 

Sec.  32.  Specific  Purposes  por  Which  Si- 
CURITT  Assistance  Mat  Be  Furnished. — 

(a)  Assistance  to  any  foreign  country  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  furnished  solely  for  one 
or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  to  promote  Internal  security; 

(2)  for  legitimate  self-defense; 

(3)  to  support  or  promote  economic  or  po- 
litical stability; 

(4)  to  permit  the  recipient  to  participate 
in  regional  or  coUectlve  arrangements  or 
measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations; 

(5)  to  permit  the  recipient  to  participate 
in  collective  measures  requested  by  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing or  restoring  international  peace  and  se- 
curity; or 

(6)  to  assist,  along  with  any  other  avail- 
able assistance,  foreign  military  forces  In  less 
developed  friendly  countries  to  constrtwt 
public  works  and  to  engage  in  other  activi- 
ties which  support  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  such  friendly  countries.  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  such  foreign 
military  forces  should  not  be  maintained  or 
established  solely  for  civic  action  activitiea 
and  that  such  civic  action  activities  not  sig- 
nificantly detract  from  the  capabUlty  of  the 
mUlUry  forces  to  perform  their  nallltMy 
missions  and  be  coordinated  with  and  form 
part  of  the  total  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment effort. 
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(b)  Military  assistance  to  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  in  Africa  sbiUl 
place  primary  emphasis  on  internal  security 
and  civic  action  requirements. 

(c)  Security  assistance  decisions  shall  take 
into  account  whether  the  assistance  will: 

(1)  contribute  to  an  arms  race; 

(2)  increase  the  possibility  of  outbreak  or 
escalation  of  conflict;  or 

(3)  prejudice  the  development  of  bilateral 
or  multilateral  arms  control  arrangements. 

Sec.    33-    Use    or    United    States    Abmed 

FOBCES. — 

The  furnishing  of  security  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  cre- 
ating a  new  commitment  or  as  affecting  any 
existing  commitment  to  use  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  for  the  defense  of  any 
foreign  country. 

Sec.  34. — Mn-rrART  Assistance. — 

(a)  Defense  articles  and  defense  services 
may  be  acquired  from  any  source  and  pro- 
vided to  any  eligible  recipient  on  a  grant, 
loan,  or  barter  basis.  Provided,  That  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  other  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  per- 
form duties  only  of  a  noncombatant  nature. 

(b)  No  defense  articles  may  be  furnished 
to  any  foreign  country  on  a  grant  or  loan 
basis  under  this  Act  unless  it  shall  have 
agreed  that — 

(1)  it  will,  as  the  President  may  require, 
permit  continuous  observation  and  review 
by.  and  furnish  necessary  information  to, 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  use  of  such  articles; 
and 

(3)  imless  the  President  consents  to  other 
disposition,  it  wUl  return  to  the  United 
States  Oovemment  for  such  use  or  disposi- 
tion as  the  President  considers  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  such  articles 
which  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes 
for  which  furnished. 

(c)  In  addition,  no  defense  articles  may  be 
furnished  on  a  grant  or  loan  basis  to  any 
country  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $3,000,000  In 
any  fiscal  yesw  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines— 

(1)  that  such  country  conforms  to  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations; 

(2)  that  such  defense  articles  will  be  uti- 
lised by  such  cotmtry  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  own  defensive  strength;  and 

(3)  that  such  country  Is  taking  all  reason- 
able measures,  consistent  with  Its  political 
and  economic  stability,  which  may  be  needed 
to  develop  its  defense  capacities. 

(d)  Military  assistance  provided  on  a  grant 
or  loan  basis  under  this  Act  (other  than 
training  In  the  United  States)  may  not  be 
furnished  to  more  than  forty  countries  In 
any  fiscal  year. 

(e)  The  President  shaJl  regularly  reduce 
and,  with  such  deliberate  speed  as  orderly 
procedure  and  other  relevant  considers tlons, 
including  prior  commitments,  will  permit. 
Shall  terminate  all  further  grants  and  loans 
of  defense  articles  to  any  country  having 
sufBdent  wealth  to  enable  It,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President,  t»  maintain  and 
equip  Its  own  mlUtary  forces  at  adequate 
strength,  without  undue  burden  to  its  econ- 
omy. Towards  this  end,  progressive  use 
should  be  made  of  foreign  mllltctfy  sales  on 
t  credit  and  cash  basis. 

(f)(1)  Subject  to  tlie  provteians  of  sub- 
psragraph  (2),  a  surcharge  equaa  to  33y3 
per  centum  of  the  acquisition  cost  of  any 
excess  defense  article  granted  to  a  foreign 
country  or  International  organization  under 
this  Act  shall  be  considered  as  an  expendi- 
ture made  from  funds  made  available  for 
military  assistance  under  this  Act.  When  an 
order  Is  placed  under  the  military  asslst- 
M»ce  program  with  a  military  department 
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for  a  defense  article  the  stock  statue  of 
which  iB  excess  at  the  time  ordered,  a  sum 
equal  to  33V^  per  centum  of  the  acquisition 
coet  shall  (i)  be  reserved  and  transferred 
to  a  suspense  account,  (11)  remain  In  the 
suspense  aooount  until  the  excess  defense 
article  is  either  delivered  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  international  organization  or  the  order 
therefor  is  cancelled,  and  (ill)  be  transferred 
from  the  suspense  account  to  (A)  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  upon  delivery  of 
such  article  or  (B)  to  the  military  assist- 
ance appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  upon  cancellation  of  the  order.  Such 
sum  shall  be  transferred  to  the  military 
assistance  appropriation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  upon  delivery  of  such  article  if 
at  the  time  of  delivery  the  stock  stetus  of 
the  article  is  determined.  In  acoondance 
vrtth  sections  4(g)  and  (m),  to  be  non- 
excess. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph  (1) 
shall  apply  during  any  fiscal  year  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  aggregate  acquisition 
cost  of  excess  defense  articles  ordered  dur- 
mg  that  year  exceeds  the  amount  fixed  by 
law  for  that  year.  For  the  fiscal  year  1972 
that  amount  is  $660,000,000. 

(g)(1).  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (2).  no  defense  article  having  a  value 
in  excess  of  $100,000  shall  hereafter  be  fur- 
nished to  any  country  or  international  orga- 
nization on  a  grant  or  loan  basis  unless  the 
chief  of  appropriate  military  assistance  ad- 
visory group  representing  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  defense  articles  used  by  such 
country  or  International  organization  or  the 
head  of  any  other  group  representing  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  defense  articles 
used  by  such  country  or  international  orga- 
nization has  certified  in  writing  within  six 
months  prior  to  delivery  that  the  country  or 
International  organization  has  the  capability 
to  utilize  effectively  such  article  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Defense  articles  Included  In  approved 
military  asulstance  programs  may  be  fur- 
nished to  any  country  or  International  orga- 
nization for  which  the  certification  required 
by  subparagraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  can- 
not be  made  when  determined  necessary  and 
specifically  approved  in  advance  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(h)  Military  assistance  to  any  country 
which  hereafter  uses  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services  furnished  such  country  under 
thU  Act,  or  any  predecessor  Act.  in  substan- 
tial violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter or  any  agreements  entered  into  pursuant 
to  any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  immediately 
suspended  until  such  time  as  the  President 
determines  that  such  violation  has  ceased 
and  the  country  concerned  has  given  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  President  that  such 
violation  will  not  reoccur. 

(1)  No  miUtary  assistance  shall  be  provided 
to  any  country  to  which  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  sales  are  made  under  title  I  of 
the  Agrlculturta  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954  until  such  country  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  permit  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United 
States  under  such  title  I  to  procure  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  for  the  common 
defense,  including  internal  security,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisionB  of  section  104 
(c)  of  such  title  I. 
Sec.  35. — Economic  StrppoRTma  Assistahci. — 

(a)  Assistance  may  be  furnished  to  any 
eligible  recipient  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  President  may  determine  in  or- 
der to  support  or  promote  economic  or  politi- 
cal stability.  Among  the  bases  on  which  such 
assistance  may  be  furnished  are  grant,  loan, 
guaranty,  barter,  and  reimbursement  ^[in- 
cluding  cash,  credit,  and  foreign  currency  re- 
payment terms).  Assistance  imder  this  sec- 


tion may  include  the  provision  of  public 
safety  programs. 

(b)  Economic  supporting  assistance  (other 
than  pu!hlic  safety  programs)  may  not  be 
furnished  to  more  than  twelve  countries  in 
any  fiscal  year. 

(c)(1)  In  cases  where  any  commodity  is  to 
be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  under  arrange- 
ments which  will  result  in  the  accrual  of 
proceeds  to  the  recipient  country  from  ttie 
sale  thereof,  the  President  shall  require  the 
recipient  country  to  establish  a  ^>eclal  ac- 
count, and 

(1)  deposit  In  the  ^>eclal  account,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  currency  of  the  reclplertt  country  in 
amounts  equal  to  such  proceeds; 

(11)  make  available  to  the  United  States 
Government  such  portion  of  the  sp>eclal 
account  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  necessary  for  the  requirements 
of  the  United  States  Government:  Provided, 
That  such  portion  shall  not  be  less  than  10 
per  centum  In  the  case  of  any  country  to 
which  such  minimum  requirement  has  been 
applicable  under  any  Act  repealed  by  this 
Act;  and 

(ill)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  special 
account  for  programs  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  new  funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
would  themselves  be  available:  Provided, 
That  whenever  funds  from  such  special  ac- 
count are  used  by  a  country  to  make  loans, 
an  funds  received  In  repayment  of  such 
loans  prior  to  termination  of  assistance  to 
such  country  shall  be  reused  only  for  such 
purposes  as  shall  have  been  agreed  to  be- 
tween the  country  and  the  United  States 
Government. 

(2)  Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds 
which  remain  in  the  account  upon  termina- 
tion of  assistance  to  such  country  under  this 
Act  shall  be  disposed  of  for  such  purposes 
as  may,  subject  to  approval  by  Act  of  the 
Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such  country 
and  the  United  States  Government. 

(d)  United  States  dollar  advances  or  reim- 
bursements received  under  this  section  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  com- 
modities or  services  are  delivered  may  be 
credited  to  the  economic  supporting  assist- 
ance appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
In  anticipation  of  such  reimbursements, 
obligations  are  authorized  to  be  incurred,  in 
the  currently  applicable  appropriation  for 
economic  security  assistance,  in  amounts 
eqxial  to  such  anticipated  relmUursemente. 

(e)  In  providing  economic  supporting  as- 
sistance, the  President — 

(1)  may  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters 
of  commitment; 

(2)  may  collect  or  compromise  any  obliga- 
tions assigned  to,  or  held  by,  and  any  legal 
or  equitable  rights  accruing  to  him,  and  as 
he  may  determine,  refer  any  such  obliga- 
tions or  rights  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
suit  or  collection;  and 

(3)  may  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
any  property,  including  any  instrument 
evidencing  indebtedness  or  ownership  (pro- 
vided that  equity  securities  may  not  be  ac- 
quired by  other  means  such  as  by  exercise 
of  conversion  rights  or  through  enforcement 
of  liens  or  pledges  or  otherwise  to  satisfy  a 
previously  incurred  indebtedness),  and  guar- 
antee payment  against  any  such  instrument. 

Sec.  36.  Foreign  Militart  Sales  Credits 
AND  Guaranty. — (a)  (1)  Purchases  by  eligi- 
ble foreign  coimtries  and  international  or- 
ganizations of  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  may  be  financed  or  refinanced  on 
terms  of  repayment  to  the  United  States 
Government  in  United  States  dollars. 

(3)  Interest  shall  be  charged  for  credit  ex- 
tended under  this  subsection  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  the  cost  of  money  to  the  United 
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states  Oovemment;  Provided,  That,  wbere 
a  sales  transaction  Involves  a  combination 
of  private  credit  and  credit  extended  ujider 
the  Act.  the  interest  rate  charged  on  credit 
extended  under  the  Act  may  be  appropri- 
ately adjusted  so  that  the  effective  rate  a(  In- 
terest charged  the  borrower  on  the  comotoed 
credits  Is  not  less  than  the  cost  of  mon^y  to 
the  United  States  Oovemment.  Interest  Ihall 
commence  not  Uter  than  the  date  on  which 
funds  are  inltlaUy  disbursed,  and  payments 
of  Interest  shall  be  scheduled  to  comiqence 
not  later  than  one  year  after  such  datej  Re- 
payments of  principal  shaU  be  schedul*!  to 
be  completed  not  Uter  than  ten  years  Mter 
the  date  on  which  funds  are  inltlallydls- 
bxiraed:  Provided  however.  That  the  Presi- 
dent may  authorize  a  coacesslonary  rate  of 
interest  of  not  less  than  three  per  cei»tum 
per  anniun  and/or  a  maturity  period  of  tip  to 
20  years  after  the  date  on  which  fund*  are 
InltlaUy  dlsbxirsed  when  he  finds  that  Buch 
authorization  Is  In  the  national  Interest: 
Provided  further.  That,  when  the  President 
determines  it  to  be  In  the  national  interest. 
he  may  alter  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
any  outstanding  credit  extended  under  this 
subsection  or  predecessor  legislation,  bot  in 
no  case  may  the  maturity  period  be  exljend- 
ed  beyond  the  maximum  period  authorized 
In  this  subsection  or  the  rate  of  Interest  set 
below  the  minimum  rate  of  Interest  specified 
In  this  subsection. 

(8)  Subject  to  the  limitations  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  the  President  shall 
eetablUh  standards  and  criteria  for  qredlt 
and  guaranty  transactions  consistent  with 
the  foreign,  national  security,  and  flna(nclal 
policies  of  the  United  States.  j 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  funds  or  borrowing  autHorlty 
avaUable  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  ojt  the 
United  States  shall  be  used  by  such  Bank 
to  participate  In  auiy  extension  of  cre4lt  In 
connection  with  any  agreement  to  sell  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  servlcee  enitered 
Into  with  any  economically  lesa  developed 
country  after  Jlne  30.  1968. 

(b)(1)  Guarantees  may  be  Issued  t*  any 
Individual,  corporation,  partnership,  or  pther 
Juridical  entity  (excluding  United  $Utes 
Government  agencies)  against  polltlcaj  and 
credit  risks  of  nonpayment  arising  otit  of 
their  financing  of  credit  sales  of  drfense 
articles  and  defense  service^  to  foreign  ^oun- 
trle*  and  international  organizations.  Fees 
ahyi  be  charged  for  such  guarantees. 

(2)  Promissory  notes  Issued  by  feirelgn 
countrlee  and  InternaUonal  organizations  as 
evidence  of  their  obligations  to  make  repay- 
ments to  the  United  State*  on  accoupt  of 
credits  extended  under  s\ibsectlon  (a){  may 
be  sold  to  any  Individual,  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  other  Juridical  entity  (excluding 
United  States  Oovemment  agencies),  and 
payment  thereof  may  be  guaranteed.  , 

(3)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
section  shall  be  obligated  In  an  amount 
equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  contractual 
llablUty  related  to  any  guaranty  Issue*  un- 
der this  subsection,  and  all  the  funfls  so 
obligated  shaU  constitute  a  single  reserve  for 
the  payment  of  claims  under  such  guaran- 
tees. Any  funds  so  obligated  which  aje  de- 
obllgated  from  time  to  time  during  an|  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  as  being  in  excess  at  the 
amount  necessary  to  oaalntaln  a  fractional 
reserve  of  25  per  centum  of  the  contrtctual 
liability  under  outstanding  guarantees  shall 
b«  transferred  to  the  general  fund  (^  the 
Treasury.  Any  guarantees  Issued  hereunder 
shall  be  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  Icredlt 
of  the  United  Statea 

(c)  Amounts  ivcelved  from  foreign  coun- 
tries and  international  onganlzatlona  ^  re- 
payments for  eradlta  extended  pursuant  to 
lubeeetlon  (a);  amounts  received  from  the 
sale  of  Instruments  evidencing  Indebtedness 
under  subaeoUon  (b)  (2)  (excluding  such 
portion  of  the  sales  proceeds  as  may  be  re- 
quired at  the  time  o<  sale  to  be  obligated  as 


a  reserve  for  payment  of  claims  under  guar- 
antees Issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (2), 
which  sums  &i«  hereby  made  available  for 
such  obligations);  and  other  collections  (in- 
cluding fees  and  Interest)  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  ftind  of  the  Treastiry. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "de- 
fense article"  means  a  "United  States  end 
product"  as  defined  In  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulation.  Provided,  That, 
whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  not  to  exceed  ten  per  centum  of  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  any  foreign  military  sale 
financed  or  guaranteed  under  this  section 
may  be  foreign  end  products. 

Sec.  37.  FoaDCN  MnJTAHT  Cash  Salxs. — 

(a)  Defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  defense  services 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  sold 
to  any  eligible  foreign  coimtry  or  Interna- 
tional organization  if  such  coiintry  or  in- 
ternational organization  agrees  to  pay  the 
value  thereof  in  United  States  dollars.  Pay- 
ment shall  be  made  in  advance  or,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  United  SUtes,  within  a  reason- 
able period  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  defense 
articles  or  the  rendering  of  the  defense  serv- 
ices. 

(b)  (1)    Without   requirement   for   charge 
to  any  appropriation  or  contract  authoriza- 
tion otherwise  provided,   contracts  may  be 
made  with  suppliers  for  the  procurement  of 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  for  sale 
for  United  States  dollars  to  any  eligible  for- 
eign country  or  international  organization  If 
such  country  or  International  organization 
provides  the  United  States  Government  with 
a  dependable  undertaking  (A)  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  final  contract  price  and  (B) 
to  make  fvmds  available  In  euch  amounts 
and  at  such  times  as  may  be  required  to  meet 
the  payments  required  by  the  contract,  and 
for  any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue 
from  the  cancellation  of  such  contract.  In 
advance  of  the  time  such  payments,  dam- 
ages, or  costs  are  due:   Prmrided,  That  the 
President  may.  when  he  determines  It  to  be 
in  the  national  Interest,  accept  a  dependable 
undertaking  to  make  full  payment  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  delivery 
of  the  defense  articles,  or  the  rendering  ol 
the    defense    services,    and    appropriations 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
be  used  to  meet  the  payments  required  by 
the  contracts  and  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
amounts    subsequently    received    from    the 
country  or  International  organization:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  President  may,  when 
he  determines  It  to  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est, enter  Into  sales  agreements  with  p\ir- 
chasing  countries  or  international  organiza- 
tions which  fix  prices  to  be  pcild  by  the  ptir- 
chaslng  countrlee  or  international  organiza- 
tions for  the  defense  articles  or  defense  serv- 
ices ordered.  Funds  made  available  for  for- 
eign military  sales  credits  under  section  34 
shall   be   used   to   reimburse  the   applicable 
appropriations  in  the  amounts  required  by 
the  contracts  which  exceed  the  price  so  fixed 
exo^t  that  such  reimbursement  shall  not 
be    required    upon    determination    by    the 
President  that  the  continued  production  of 
the  defense  article  being  sold  Is  advanta- 
geous to   the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Statea.  Payments  by  purchasing  countries  or 
International  organizations  which  exceed  the 
amounts  required  by  such  contracts  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  prices 
fixed  under  any  such  sales  agreement  shall 
be  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  the  ooet  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  ordered. 

(2)  Vo  sales  of  unclassified  defense  arti- 
cles shall  be  made  to  the  government  of  any 
economically  developed  nation  tinder  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  unless  such  arti- 
cles are  not  generally  avaUable  for  purchase 


by  such  nations  from  commercial  sources  in 
the  United  States:  Provided,  however,  Thst 
the  President  may  waive  the  provisions  of 
this  sentence  when  he  determines  that  the 
waiver  of  such  provisions  Is  in  the  national 
interest :  Provided  further,  That  in  determln- 
Ing  whether  a  sale  should  be  made  piusuant 
to  this  subsection,  there  shall  be  taken  Into 
consideration  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
posed sale  may  damage  the  interests  of 
United  States  entitles  which  have  granted 
licenses  for  the  manufacture  of  the  defense 
articles  selected  by  the  purchasing  country 
to  entitles  located  in  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  (A)  such  licenses  result  In  finan- 
cial returns  to  the  United  States,  and  (B) 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  defense  articles 
so  manufactured  under  license  is  of  United 
States  origin. 

(c)  Cash  payments  received  xmder  this  sec- 
tion and  advances  received  under  section  36 
shall  be  available  solely  for  payments  to  sup- 
pliers (including  the  mlltlary  departments) 
and  refunds  to  purchasers  and  shall  not  be 
available  for  financing  credits  and  guaran- 
tees. 

CsAPTU  4 — Genxeal  Restrictions  on 
Assistance 

Sec.  41.  Application  op  Restrictions. — Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specified  In  this  Chap- 
ter, the  provisions  of  this  Chapter  do  not 
apply  to  foreign  military  cash  sales. 

Sec.  42.  Speciai.  Conditions  of  Eligi- 
BiLjTT. — (a)  No  assistance  under  this  Act 
(including  foreign  military  cash  sales)  ihsU 
be  furnished  to  the  government  of  any  coun- 
try unless  the  President  determines  that  suoh 
country  Is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  by 
the  Peoples  RepubUc  of  China. 

(b)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a 
grant  basis  under  this  Act  to  any  economi- 
cally developed  nation  capable  of  sustaining 
Its  own  defense  effort  and  economic  growth. 
except  training  during  each  fiscal  year  In 
an  amoimt  not  to  exceed  $600,000  for  each 
such  oovmtry. 

(o)  (1)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act  to  any  country  which  sells  or 
furnishes  to,  or  which  permits  ships  or  air- 
craft under  Its  registry  to  transport  to  or 
from.  North  Vietnam  any  commodities  or  de- 
fense articles  so  long  as  the  regime  in  North 
Vietnam  gives  support  to  hostilities  in  South 
Vietnam. 

(2)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be 
famished  to  any  country  which  furnishes 
assistance  to  Cuba,  or  which  has  failed  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  prevent  ships  or 
aircraft  under  Its  registry  from  transporting 
to  or  from  Cuba  any  commodities  or  defense 
articles  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime,  unless  the  President  finds 
that  such  assistance  is  Important  to  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  (Includ- 
ing foreign  mlUtary  cash  sales)  shaU  be 
furnished  to  any  country  which  has  severed 
or  hereafter  severs  dlplomaUc  relations  with 
the  United  States  or  with  which  the  United 
States  has  severed  or  hereafter  severs  diplo- 
matic relations  until  diplomatic  relations 
have  been  resumed  with  such  country,  un- 
less the  President  finds  such  assistance  Is 
Important  to  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

(e)  In  order  to  restrain  arms  races  and 
prollferatlMi  of  sophisticated  weapons,  and 
to  ensure  that  resources  Intended  for  eco- 
nomic development  are  not  diverted  to  mili- 
tary purposes — 

(1)  When  the  President  finds  that  any 
economically  less  developed  country  Is  di- 
verting development  assistance  furnished  to 
It  by  the  United  States  or  sales  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  military 
expenditures,  or  is  diverting  its  own  re- 
sources to  unnecessary  mUltary  expenditures, 
to  a  degree  which  materlaUy  interferes  with 
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gregate  dollar  value  of  each  category  of 
United  States  assistance  planned  or  ex- 
pected for  each  such  country  under  this  Act, 


or  with  respect  to  any  project  or  activity, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-five  day 
period  which  begins  on  the  date  the  General 


Its  development,  such  country  shall  be  Im- 
J««*jiftt€ly  ineligible  for  new  credits,  guaran- 

IrwJ  ^les   under   sections   38  and   87  pected  fur  each  such  country  unaer  mis  aci.  penoa  wu.cu  ucgi"-  ""  .."«  "»~  -"^  """■;•-- 

t««-  *^^  ^,!!,rt»nt    i«  ^Isured   that   such  mUltary  assistance  under  any  other  Act  (In-  AccounUng  Office  or  any  committee  of  the 

"""^'^^m^o  lonwr  tXbuLe  "udl^  thefundlng  levels  of  military  ss-  Congress   charged  with   considering   leglsla- 

dlvenaonwlU  no  longer  take  p^e^    system  s^ta^  to  South  Vietnam.  ThaUand,  and  Uon,  approprUUons  or  expenditures  under 

J?,' JmrS^hS  ^r^na^^^cler  an^  Los),    and    sales    under    the    Agricultural  this  Act,  has  deUvered  to  the  office  of  the 

SSsTon  or  tC^cuLSS^^o^rmlll!  Trade  Development  and  Assistance   Act  of  head  of  any  agency  carrying  out  suoh  pro- 


tary  cash  sales)  to  any  less  developed  coun- 
try (other  than  the  Republic  of  China,  Is- 
rael Greece,  Republic  of  Korea,  the  PhlUp- 
plnes,  Thailand.  Turkey,  and  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam),  unless  the  President  determines 
that  the  furnishing,  or  financing,  of  such 
weapons  system  Is  Important  to  the  national 
lecurlty  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  (includ- 
ing foreign  military  cash  sales)  shall  be  fiu"- 
nlshed  to  any  country  during  a  period  of  one 
year  after  such  country  seizes  or  fines  an 
American  fishing  vessel  for  engaging  in  fish- 
ing more  than  twelve  miles  from  the  coast 
of  that  country  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines during  such  one  year  period  that  the 
country  concerned  Is  prepared  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  toward  a  solution  of  the  con- 
troversy. The  President  may  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  when  he  deter- 
mines It  to  be  important  to  the  security  of 
the  united  States  or  he  receives  reasonable 
assurances  from  the  country  Involved  that 
future  violations  will  not  occur.  The  provl- 
jlons  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable in  any  case  governed  by  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  to  which  the  United  States 
l»  a  party. 

(g)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
Act  to  any  country,  the  President  shall  take 
into  account  whether  such  country  has  taken 
appropriate  steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs 
produced  or  processed  within  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully. 

Sk.  43.  AocBECATK  Ceh-ino  on  Poreion 
Mn-rrABT  Sales  Credits  and  Guarantees. — 

Tlie  aggregate  total  of  credits,  or  participa- 
tions in  credits,  extended  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(a)  and  of  the  face  amount  of  guar- 
antees issued  pursuant  to  section  36(b)(1) 
during  the  fiscal  year  1972  shall  not  exceed 
1582,000,000. 

Sec.  44.  Recionai.  Ckunos. — 

(a)  The  aggregate  of  the  total  amount  of 
military  assistance,  of  cash  sales  pursuant  to 
section  37.  of  credits,  or  participations  In 
credits,  financed  pursuant  to  section  36 (a), 
of  the  face  amount  of  contracts  of  guaranty 
issued  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  (1) ,  and  of 
loans  and  sales  In  accordance  with  section 
7307  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  shall, 
excluding  training,  not  exceed  in  any  fiscal 
year  t ISO ,000 .000  for  Latin  American  cotm- 
ttles  and  $60,000,000  for  African  countries. 

(b)  The  value  of  defense  articles  pro- 
grammed as  military  assistance  In  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000  for  Latin 
American  countries  and  shall  not  exceed 
$28,000,000  for  African  coimtrles. 

toe.  46.  International  Fighter  Atbcbaft. — 
The  International  Fighter  aircraft  may  not 
be  eold,  granted,  loaned,  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred by  the  United  States  to  any  foreign 
country  (or  agency  thereof)  other  than 
South  Vietnam  unless  such  sale,  grant,  loan, 
or  transfer  Is  made  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "In- 
ternaUonal Fighter  aircraft"  means  the 
fighter  aircraft  developed  pursuant  to  the 
authority  contained  in  the  proviso  of  the 
•"ooiid  paragraph  of  section  101  of  Public 
Uw  91-131  (relating  to  mUltary  procure- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1970  and  other  matters.) 
Chapter  5— RKPonxNO  'BtMvavuatjarn 
8taa  51.  OoNonssiONAL  Pixbxntation  Doc- 
"i**"!.— There  shaU  be  Included  tn  the  pres- 
ewaooa  materials  submitted  to  the  Congress 
during  Its  consideration  of  amendments  to 
*W«  Act,  or  of  any  Act  appropriating  funds 
pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this 
Aet— 

(»)  (1)  ft  table  showing  for  the  next  fiscal 
y«er  on  a  eountry-by-oountry  basis  the  ag- 


1964,  as  amended,  to  countries  receiving  as-      vision,  a  written  request  that  It  be  furnished 


slstance  under  this  Act; 

(2)  detaUs  of  proposed  contributions  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  by  the  United  States  to 
International  organizations  for  the  next 
fiscal  year;  and 

(3)  a  statement  of  sales  of  defense  articles 
on  a  country-by-oounty  basis  for  which  fi- 
nancing was  supplied  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  through  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(b)  a  comparison  of  the  cvirrent  fiscal 
year  economic  supjwrtlng  and  mUltary  as- 
sistance programs  and  activities  under  this 
Act  with  those  presented  to  the  Congress  In 
the  previous  year,  and  an  explanation  of 
any  substantial  changes. 

Sec.  52.  Prompt  NonPiCATTOK  or  Deter- 
minations.—  (a)  The  President  shall  notify 
the  Congress  within  thirty  days  of  any  deter- 
mination, finding,  waiver,  or  certification 
made  under  sections  23(a),  34(b),  31(a), 
34(c).  34(g)(2),  34(h),  36(a)(2)  (Second 
and  Third  Provisos),  43(a),  42(c),  42(d). 
42(e)(1),  4a(e)(2).  4a(f).  83(a),  (b).  (c). 
(d),  and  (e),  64(ft),  84(f),  and  89(b). 

(b)  The  President  shaU  notify  the  Congress 
within  thirty  days  of  each  decision  to  fur- 
nish on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country  excess 
defense  articles  which  are  major  weapons 
systems  If  such  major  we^ons  system  was 
not  Included  in  the  presentation  materials 
prevlovisly  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  Whenever  a  fixed  price  sales  agree- 
ment is  made  pursuant  to  section  37(b)(1) 
under  which  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  United 
States  exceeds  the  aggregate  amount  re- 
quired to  be  paid  by  the  purchasing  country 
or  International  organization,  the  President 
shall  sutotnlt  a  detaUed  report  within  thirty 
days  thereafter. 

Sec.  63.  Semiannual  Reports. — ^The  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  semi- 
annual reports  of — 

(1)  AU  exports  during  the  preceding  six 
months  of  significant  defense  articles  on 
the  United  States  munitions  list  to  any  for- 
eign government.  International  organization, 
or  other  foreign  recipient  or  purchaser  by 
any  Individual,  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  association  doing  business  In  the 
United  States.  Such  reports  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  full  infonnation  as  to  the 
particular  defense  articles  so  exported,  the 
particular  recipient  or  purchaser,  the  terms 
of  the  export.  Including  its  s^lng  price.  If 
any.  and  such  other  Information  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  enable  the  Congress  to  evalu- 
ate the  distribution  of  United  States  defense 
artlcdes  abroad; 

(2)  The  repayment  status,  as  of  June  30 
and  December  31  of  each  year,  of  each  finan- 
cial loan  (Including  foreign  military  sales 
credit)  made  under  authority  of  this  Act, 
any  i>art  of  the  principal  or  Interest  of  which 
remains  unpaid  on  the  date  of  the  report; 
and 

(3)  All  consents  granted  during  the  pre- 
ceding six  months  pursuant  to  section  31  (b) . 

Sec.  54.  Annual  Reports. — The  President 
ShaU,  while  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation, transmit  to  the  Congress  after  the 
close  at  each  fiscal  year  a  report  concerning 
operations  In  that  fiscal  year  under  this  Act, 
which  ShaU  make  pubUc  all  information  con- 
cerning operations  under  this  Act  not  deemed 
by  him  to  be  Incompatible  with  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Sac.  55.  Aeons  to  ImpoaatATioM. — None  of 
the  funds  made  avaUable  punuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  sbaU  be  used  to  carry 
out  any  provision  of  this  Set  in  any  oountry 


any  document,  paper,  communication,  audit, 
review,  finding,  recommendation,  report,  or 
other  material  tn  its  custody  or  control  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  such  provi- 
sion in  such  country  or  with  respect  to  such 
project  or  activity,  unless  and  untU  there 
has  been  furnished  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  or  to  such  committee,  as  the  case 
may  be,  (1)  the  document,  paper,  communi- 
cation, audit,  review,  finding,  recommenda- 
tion, report,  or  other  material  so  requested, 
or  (2)   a  certification  by  the  President  that 
he  has  forWdden  the  furnishing  thereof  pur- 
suant to  request  and  his  reason  for  sc  doing. 
C?HAPTEB  6 — General  Provisions 
Sec.  61.  Allocation  and  Reimbcesement 
Among  Aoencim. — (a)    The  President   may 
allocate  or  transfer  to  any  agency   of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  any  part  of  any 
funds  avaUable  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  Including  any  advance  to  the 
United  States  Government  by  any  oountry  or 
international  organization  for  the  procure- 
ment  of   ootnmodlties.   defense   articles,   or 
services    (including   defense  services).  Such 
funds  shell  be  avaUable  for  obUgatlon  and 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  au- 
thorlaed.     in     accordance     with     authority 
granted  in  this  Act  or  under  autbority  gov- 
erning the  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the 
United   States  Government   to   which  such 
funds  are  aU  oca  ted  or  transferred. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment carrying  out  functions  under  this 
Act  may  utUlze  the  servlees  (Including  de- 
fense services)  and  faculties  of,  or  procure 
commodities  and  defense  articles  from,  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
the  l4esldent  sha  1  direct,  or  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  such  agency,  and  funds 
allocated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any 
such  agency  may  be  establl^ed  In  separate 
appropriation  acootmts  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury. 

(c)  In  the  ctwe  of  any  commodity,  service, 
or  facility  procured  from  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  to  carry  out  eco- 
nomic 8U{>porttng  assistance,  reimbursement 
or  payment  shall  be  nuide  to  such  agency 
from  funds  avaUable  to  carry  out  economic 
supporting  asslBtance.  Such  reimbursement 
or  payment  sbaU  be  at  replacement  cost,  or, 
if  required  by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any 
other  price  authorized  by  law  and  agreed  to 
by  the  owning  or  disposing  agency.  The 
amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  of  pay- 
ment shall  be  credited  to  current  appUcaMe 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts,  from 
which  there  may  be  procured  replacements 
of  slmUar  commodities,  services,  or  facUitlea 
except  that  where  such  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts  eire  not  reimbursable  ex- 
cept by  reason  of  this  subsection,  and  whan 
the  owning  or  disposing  agency  determines 
that  such  replacement  Is  not  neceesary.  any 
funds  received  In  payment  therefor  shall  be- 
deposited  into  the  Treasury  as  mlscellUMOUS 
receipts. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  aec^ 
tlon  23,  reimbursement  shall  be  made  to 
any  United  Statee  Oovemment  agency,  from 
funds  available  for  mUltary  asslstanoe  and 
foreign  mUltary  sales  credits,  for  any  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  furnished  by, 
or  through  such  agency  under  mlUtary  assist- 
ance and  foreign  military  sales  on  a  credit 
basis.  Such  reimbursement  shaU  be  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  (as  dwflnert  In 
section  4(m))  of  the  defense  articles  or  of 
the  defmse  services  (other  than  salaries  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
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States),  or  other  assiatance  furnlBhed^j  plua 
Bxpenses  arising  from  or  incident  to  suon 
operations.  The  amoxint  ot  such  relmt«irse- 
ment  shaU  be  credited  to  the  current  »ppU- 
oable  approprlaUone,  funds,  or  accounts  of 
«uch  agency.  ^ 

(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  tnis 
Act.  accounts  may  be  eBtabllahed  oa  the 
books  of  any  agency  of  the  United  $tate6 
Goveirnment  or.  in  teams  and  conditions 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tr^ury. 
In  banking  institutions  In  the  United  states. 
(1)  against  which  Itftlers  of  conunllment 
may  be  used  which  shaU  constitute  record- 
able obligations  of  the  United  Statee!  Gov- 
ernment, and  moneys  due  or  to  b««>™f„<*"« 
iinder  such  letters  of  oammltment  shJJl  be 
assignable  under  the  Assignment  of  O^^Ams 
Act  of  1940.  as  amended  (second  and^ third 
paragraphs  of  31  U.3.C  20a  and  41  U.S^  16). 
and  (2)  from  which  disbursements  ntey  be 
made  to.  or  withdrawals  may  be  ma4e  by. 
recipient  countries  or  ageodea,  organiza- 
tions, »  persons  upon  presentaUon  of  con- 
tracts, invoices,  or  other  appropriate  .docu- 
mentation. Espendltiire  of  funds  whlc^  have 
been  made  available  througb  accounts  so 
eBtabllshed  shall  be  accounted  for  on  ^J^- 
ard  documentation  required  for  expenfllture 
of  funds  of  the  United  States  Govemtnent: 
Provided.  That  such  expendlturee  for  com- 
modities, defense  articles,  services  (including 
defense  services) .  or  faculties  procure*  out- 
atde  of  the  United  States  may  be  accounted 
for  exclusively  on  such  certification  a^  may 
be  prescribed  In  regulations  approved  by  the 
OomptroUer  General  of  the  United  States. 

SBC  62  QKtreBU.  AtrrMORrms.— (a)  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent may  make  loans,  advances,  and  grants 
to  make  and  perform  agreements  an«  con- 
tracts with,  or  enter  Into  other  transactions 
-ghth  any  individual,  corporation,  orl  other 
body'  of  peraoos.  friendly  government  Or  gov- 
wnment  agency,  whether  within  or  wilthout 
the  united  States  and  international  orga- 
nl7atlons  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  and 
within  the  limitations  of  thU  Act.      | 

-^  --i  ruse 


(briThe  President  may  accept  and  (use  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Acll.  mon- 
ey funds,  property,  and  services  of  auj?  kind 
made  available  by  gift,  devise,  bequests  grant, 
or  otherwise  for  such  purpose. 

(c)  A  contract  or  agreement  which  en- 
tails commitments  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds  available  under  this  Act  for  th»  grant 
of  services  (Including  defense  service^)  may. 
subject  to  any  future  acUon  of  the  CXfigr^s, 
ertend  at  any  time  for  not  more  th^  Ave 

(d)  The  provisions  of  secUon  955  6t  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  shaU  4ot  ap- 
ply to  prevent  any  person.  Including  any 
individual,  partnership,  corporation, ,  or  as- 
sociation, from  acting  for,  or  participating 
in  any  operaUon  or  transaction  arls»ig  un- 
der this  Act.  or  from  acquiring  any  obliga- 
tion Issued  in  connection  with  any  oppratlon 
or  transaction  arising  under  this  Act 

(e)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agiiBement 
(Including  granU)  entered  Into  vrtth  a  uni- 
versity. coUege,  or  other  educaUona*  insti- 
tution for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  se- 
curity assistance  may  provide  for  tbe  pay- 
TMnt  of  the  reimbursable  indUect  ♦oet*  of 
•aid  university.  coUege.  or  other  educational 
InsUtudon  on  the  basis  of  pre-det#rmlned 
flxed-percentage  rates  applied  to  the  »otal,  or 
an  element  thereof,  of  the  reimbursable  di- 
rect costs  incurred.  J 

(f )  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose*  of  this 
Act.  the  President  may—  I 

(1)  acquire  and  sell  defense  articles  at 
not  less  than  the  value  thereof  to  a^y  Unit- 
ed States  prime  contractor  for  incorAoratlon 
into  an  end  Item  (Including  concurr<nt  sup- 
port) to  be  sold  commercially  by  the  prime 
contractor  to  a  friendly  country  or  ntema- 
tlonal  organization,  if  the  defense  articles 
would  have  been  supplied  to  the  prl^e  con- 
tractor as  Oovemment  Furnished  Equip- 
ment or  Materials  11  the  United  States  were 


procuring  the  end  Item  for  its  own  use  or 
for  military  assistance. 

(2)  sell  on  a  negotiated  contract  basis  to 
any  United  States  supplier  such  spare  parts 
from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which   (I)    are  no  longer  required  for 
xjse    by   the   Armed    Forces   of   the    United 
States.    (11)    are   stUl    required   by    friendly 
countries  or  international   organizations   to 
support  defense  articles  acquired  from  United 
States  sources  and  (lU)   cannot  be  economi- 
cally maintained  and  stored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:   Provided,  That  the  pur- 
chasing   United    States    supplier    agrees    to 
maintain  an  Inventory  of  such  spare  parts. 
for  a  period  of  time  satisfactory  to  the  Pres- 
ident, to  meet  the  requirements  of  friendly 
countries    and    International    organizations. 
Sec.  63.     Special     Authobttiss. — (a)     The 
President  may  authorize  In  each  fiscal  year 
the  use  of  funds  made  available  for  use  under 
this  Act   and   the  furnishing  of  assistance 
under  sections  23  and  37  In  a  total  amount 
not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  and  the  use  of  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  foreign  currencies 
accruing   under  this  Act   or  any  other  law. 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act.  any  law  relating  to  receipts  and  credits 
accruing  to  the  United  States,  any  Act  ap- 
propriating funds  for  use  under  this  Act,  or 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951    (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.).  In  further- 
ance of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts, 
when   the  President   determines   that   such 
authorization  Is  iny)ortant  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  Not  more  than  $50,000,- 
(X)0  of  the  funds  authorized  for  use  under 
this  subsection  may  be  allocated  to  any  one 
country   In  any  fiscal   year.  The  limitation 
contained  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  any  country  which  Is  a  victim 
of  active  Communist  or  Communist-support- 
ed aggression. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it 
to  be  important  to  the  national  Interest,  he 
may  use  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of 
economic  supporting  assistance  In  ord"  *« 
meet  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the 
U.ilted  States  with  respect  to  Berlin,  and 
without  regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  as 
he  determines  should  be  disregarded  to 
achieve  this  purpoee.  ^^  _  ^    .      „^ 

(c)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  use 
amounts  not  to  exce«i  $50,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  pursu- 
ant to  his  certification  that  It  Is  Inadvisable 
to  specify  the  nature  of  the  use  of  such 
funds,  which  certification  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  stifflclent  voucher  for  such  amounts. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Prestdemt  determines 
it  to  be  m  furtSheranoe  of  the  piirpoees  of 
tills  Act  tb«  ftmotdon*  authorized  und«r 
this  Act  may  be  performod  without  t«g««l 
to  9uch  proilstom  of  law  (other  than  the 
Renego*lirti!an  Act  of  1961,  as  ameaxled  (60 
use  App.  1211  et  seq.)).  regxilatlng  the 
making,  performanoe,  amendment,  or  modi- 
fication of  oontracte  and  the  expendlifcuipe  of 
funds  of  the  United  States  Oovernment  as 
the  Preelden*  may  specify. 

(e)  The  ftiikctilone  aujthocized  by  this  Act 
may  be  performed  without  regard  to  suoh 
provisloms  as  the  Preeldenit  m*y  specify  of 
the  point  reeoiuMon  of  November  4,  1939 
(54  9tB«t.  4),  as  ameaided. 

Sec  64  PBOCtnusMENT. — (a)  Funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  for  mlUtery  awlst- 
ance  and  economic  siupportdng  afiBistaaoe 
may  be  used  for  procttrem*nt  outalde  the 
United  States  only  M  the  Prestdent  detec- 
mlnes  that  sxvAi  procurement  wUl  not  re- 
sult in  adwrsfe  effects  upon  «he  economy  of 
the  UnMied  Statee  or  tihe  IndiBstriel  mobiliza- 
tion base,  with  special  reference  to  any  areas 
ot  labor  surplus  or  to  the  net  poe«*on  of  the 
United  Statiee  to  Me  balance  of  paymen** 
wMih  the  iwst  o(f  the  world,  whloh  oxitwelgh 
the  economic  of  other  advantages  to^tfae 
United  Stsftee  of  lees  eoetly  procurement 
ovrtslde  the  Un«ted  States,  and  ooly  If  the 
price  of  any  commodity  procured  to  bulk  Is 
toww  tman  the  market  price  preralUng  in 


the  United  States  at  the  time  of  proou»> 
mont.  adJuBbed  lor  differences  in  the  cost  ct 
craneportat/lon  to  destination,  quality,  azxl 
terms  of  payment. 

(b)   In  providing  for  the  piVxuremeant  ot 
any     agriouitttral     oonmaodlty     or     prodiuot 
thereof  available  for  dlspoeltlon  under  t4ie 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Asstst- 
anoe  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  for  trazMfcr 
by  grant  under  this  Act   to  sjiy  redpleot 
oounrtJ:^  in  SiCcordance  with  Its  requlremente, 
the  Pnesddent  flhall.   Insofar  as   practicable 
and  when  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  authorize  the  procurement  of  such 
agricultural    conunodlty    only    within    the 
United    Sta-bes    except    to    the    extent    tbat 
suioh  agriculturaJ   commodity  Is  not  avail- 
able In  the  United  States  In  suffident  quamtt- 
ties  to   supply   emergency   requirements  of 
reolpdeintB   under  this  Ax*.  No  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
the  procurement  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity or  product  thereof  outsldfi  the  United 
States  when  the  domestic  price  of  such  ocin- 
modltty  Is  lees  than  parity  except  commodltlee 
which  are  net  Imports  Into  the  United  States, 
(c)  In  providing  assistance  In  the  procure- 
ment of  commodities  In  the  United  Statee, 
United  States  dollars  shall  be  made  avail- 
able  for   marine    Insurance   on  such  com- 
modities where  such  Insurance  is  placed  on 
a  competitive  basis  In  accordance  with  nor- 
mal trade  practice  prevailing  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  World  War  n :  Provided,  That  In  the 
event  a  participating  country,  by  statute,  de- 
cree, rule,  or  regulation,  discriminates  against 
any  marine  Insurance  company  authorized  to 
do  business  in  any  State  of  the  United  Statee. 
then  commodities  purchased  with  funds  pro- 
vided hereunder  and  destined  for  such  coun- 
try shall  be  Insured  In  the  United  Statee 
against    marine    risk    with    a    company  or 
companies  authorized  to  do  a  marine  Insur- 
ance business  In  any  State  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  carry  out  economic  supporting  assist- 
ance shall  be  used  under  any  commodity  Im- 
port program  to  make  any  payment  to  a 
supplier  unless  the  supplier  has  certified  to 
the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin- 
istering economic  supporting  assistance,  such 
Information  as  such  agency  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe.  Including  but  not  limited  to,  a 
description  of  the  commodity  supplied  by 
him  and  Ite  condition,  and.  on  the  basis  ct 
such  Information  such  agency  shall  have  ap- 
proved such  commodity  as  eligible  and  suit- 
able for  financing  tmder  this  Act. 

(e)  The  President  shall  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible.  United  States-owned  foreign  cur- 
rencies are  utUlzed  in  lieu  of  doUar*.  Dollar 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  not  be  expended  for  goods  and  servlcee 
When  United  States-owned  foreign  currendee 
are  avaUable  for  such  purposes  unless  the 
administrative  official  t^pprovlng  the  vouchw 
certifies  as  to  the  reason  for  the  use  of 
dollars  In  each  case.  The  President  shall  alio 
take  all  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  coimtries  re- 
ceiving assistance  tmder  this  Act  contribute 
local  currencies  to  meet  the  cost  of  con- 
tractual and  other  services  rendered  In  con- 
junction with  such  programs. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  none  of  the  funds  made  avafl- 
able  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
finance  the  purchase,  sale,  long-term  les». 
exchange,  or  guaranty  of  a  sale  of  motor 
vehicles  unless  such  motor  vehicles  are  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States:  P«^^»*°; 
That  where  special  circumstances  «»**  *°* 
President  is  authorized  to  waive  the  pnjri- 
siona  of  this  section  In  order  to  carry  am 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  66.  RirTHi«noii  anb  Use  of  Cwtaw 
Items  an  Pmres. —  ^t^u» 

(a)  Any  commodities  and  defense  arttei« 
procured  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  b»w- 
talned  by.  or  upon  Pelrabursement,  trans- 
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ferred  to,  and  for  the  use  ol  such  agency  ol 
the  United  States  Oovernment  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine  In  lieu  ol  being  disposed 
of  to  a  foreign  country  or  International  or- 
rtnizatlon,  whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
President  the  best  Interesta  of  the  United 
States  will  be  served  thereby.  Any  conmiodl- 
tles  or  defense  articles  so  retained  may  be 
(Ugposed  of  without  regard  to  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  disposal  of  properly 
owned  by  the  United  States  Oovemment. 
when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wast- 
u»  of  such  commodities  or  defense  articles 
or  to  conserve  the  usefiUneas  thereof.  Funds 
realized  from  any  disposal  or  transfer  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  appropriation,  lund 
or  account  tised  to  procure  such  commodities 
or  defense  arttcles  or  to  the  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the 
same  general  purpose. 

(b)  Whenever  delense  articles,  conmiodl- 
ties  and  services  (Including  delense  services) 
are  transferred  to  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment as  repayment  of  barter  assistance  un- 
der this  Act,  such  Items  and  services  may  be 
used  m  furtherance  of  the  purposes  and 
within  the  limitations  ol  this  Act. 

(c)  Funds  realized  as  a  resiUt  ol  any  lall- 
ure  of  a  transaction  financed  under  economic 
supporting  assistance  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  thU  Act,  or  to  applicable  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment, or  to  the  terms  of  any  agreement  of 
contract  entered  into  under  economic  sup- 
porting assistance  shall  revert  to  the  respec- 
tive appropriation,  fund,  or  account  used  to 
flnance  such  transaction  or  to  the  appropria- 
tion, fund,  or  account  currently  available 
for  the  same  purpose. 

(d)  Funds  realized  by  the  United  States 
Government  from  the  sale,  transfer,  or  dls- 
poeal  of  defense  articles  returned  to  the 
United  States  Oovernment  by  a  recipient 
country  or  International  organization  as  no 
longer  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which  fur- 
nished shall  be  credited  to  the  respective  ap- 
propriation, fund,  or  account  used  to  procure 
such  defense  articles  or  to  the  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  currently  available  lor  the 
same  general  purpose. 

Sec.  66.  Excsss  Propbbtt. — (a)  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  In  furnishing  mili- 
tary assistance  and  economic  security  assist- 
ance, excess  personal  property  should  be  uti- 
lized wherever  practicable  in  lieu  ol  the 
procurement  ol  new  Itams. 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  main- 
tain In  a  separata  account,  which  shall,  not- 
withstanding section  1210  ol  the  Oeneral 
Appropriation  Act.  1951  (64  Stat.  766),  be 
free  Irom  fiscal  year  limitations,  $6,000,000 
of  funds  made  available  under  economic 
supporting  assistance  which  may  be  used  to 
pay  costs  (Including  personnel  coete)  of  ac- 
quisition, storage,  renovation  and  rehabilita- 
tion, packing,  crating,  handling,  transporta- 
tion, and  related  costa  of  property  classlfled 
as  domestic  or  foreign  excess  property  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  ol  1949.  as  amended  (40 
US.C.  471  et  seq.).  or  other  property.  In  ad- 
vance ol  known  requlrementa  therelor  lor 
use  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  eco- 
nomic supp>ortlng  assistance:  Provided,  That 
the  amount  of  property  classlfled  as  domestic 
excess  property  piu-suant  to  the  preceding 
sentence  may  be  furnished  (1)  pursuant  to 
any  provision  for  which  funds  are  authorized 
for  the  furnishing  of  economic  security  as- 
sistance, in  which  case  the  separate  acootmt 
established  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
repaid  from  funds  made  available  for  such 
provision  for  all  costa  Incurred,  or  (2)  pur- 
suant to  section  35(c),  In  which  case  such 
separata  accotmt  shall  be  repaid  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  that  section  for 
all  costa  incurred. 

Sec.  67.  Small  Business. — Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable and  to  the  maximum  extant  conslstant 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  President  shall  assist  American 


small  business  to  participate  equitably  in 
the  furnishing  ol  commodities,  defense  arti- 
cles, and  services  (Including  defense  services) 
financed  with  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to 
suppliers  In  the  Untied  Statee,  and  partic- 
ularly to  small  Independent  entarprlses,  In- 
formatton,  as  far  In  advance  as  jKissible,  with 
respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed 
with  such  funds. 

Sec.  68.  Shipping  on  United  States  Ves- 
sels.— The  ocean  transportation  between  for- 
eign countries  ol  commodities  and  defense 
articles  purchased  with  foreign  currencies 
made  available  or  derived  Irom  lunds  made 
available  tmder  this  Act  or  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  ol 
1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq). 
shall  not  be  governed  by  the  provisions  ol 
section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended  (46  TTJS.C.  1241) .  or  any 
other  law  relating  to  the  ocean  transporta- 
Uon  of  commodities  on  Unltad  States  flag 
vessels. 

Sec  69.  Termination  of  Assistance. — (a) 
Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall 
remain  available  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
twelve  months  from  the  data  ol  suspension 
or  tarmlnatlon  ol  assistance  under  this  Act 
lor  the  necessary  expenses  ol  winding  up 
programs  related  thereto.  II  as  a  result  ol  the 
suspension  or  termination,  pursuant  to  any 
requirement  ol  thU  Act  or  because  ol  con- 
siderations ol  loreign  policy,  ol  deliveries  ol 
delense  articles  or  the  provision  ol  defense 
services  sold  under  section  37,  an  out-of- 
pocket  loss  Is  sustained  by  any  United  States 
Oovernment  agency,  reimbursement  may  be 
made  to  such  agency  in  an  amount  equal  to 
such  loss  from  funds  available  under  this 
Act  for  military  assistance  or  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  credlto. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  President  may  direct  the  cessa- 
tion of  any  monitoring  or  auditing  activities 
of  any  agency  with  respect  to  any  tarml- 
natad  or  suspended  assistance  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  predecessor  leg- 
islation when  he  detarmlnes  that  the  residual 
United  Statas  Government  Interest  In  such 
assistance  no  longer  warranto  such  activities. 
Chaptee  7 — Administrative  Provisions 
Sec.  71.  Delegation  of  P'onctionb. —  (a) 
The  President  may  exerclee  any  function  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  this  Act  through  such 
agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment as  he  shall  direct.  The  head  of  any 
such  agency  or  such  officer  may  from  time 
to  time  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
functions,  and  may  delegate  authority  to 
perform  any  such  fvmctlons,  including.  If  he 
shall  so  specify,  the  authority  sruccesalvely 
to  redelegata  any  of  such  lunottoos  to  any 
ol  his  subordinates. 

Sec.  72.  Employmtnt  of  Personnel — (a) 
Any  Agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
Government  carrying  out  functions  \mder 
this  Act  Is  authorized  to  employ  such  per- 
sonnel as  the  President  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  ol  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  President  may  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  ol  the  Senate, 
three  officers  responsible  lor  carrying  out 
functions  under  this  Act,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  compensated,  at  level  HI  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  established  by  section  5314  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  two  ol  whom 
shall  be  compensated  at  level  IV  ol  the  Ex- 
ecutive SchediUe  established  by  section  5315 
ol  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Appropriate 
titles  and  ranks  erf  such  officers,  and  the 
order  ol  succession  among  them,  may  be  des- 
ignated by  the  President. 

(c)  Ol  the  personnel  employed  in  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  economic  support- 
ing assistance  and  the  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  imder  section  3,  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  may  be  appointed,  compensated 


or  removed  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  any  law,  of  whom  not  to  exceed  tan  may 
be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than  those 
provided  for  in  Grade  16  of  the  General 
Schedule  established  by  section  6332  of  title 
6,  Unltad  Statas  Code,  but  not  In  excess  ol 
the  highest  rate  ol  Grade  18  of  such  Oen- 
eral Schedule :  Provided,  that  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  President  may  prescribe,  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  who  are  appointed  to  any  of 
the  above  positions  may  be  entitled,  upon 
removal  from  such  position,  to  reinstate- 
ment to  a  position  occupied  at  the  Ume  ot 
appolntmmt  or  to  a  position  of  comparable 
grade  and  salary.  Such  positions  shall  be  in 
addition  to  those  authorized  by  law  to  be 
filled  by  Presidential  appointment  and  In 
addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5108  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  military  assist- 
ance and  sales,  not  to  exceed  eight  may  be 
compensated  at  rates  higher  than  those  pro- 
vided for  Grade  15  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule 
established  by  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States"  Code,  but  not  In  excess  of  the 
highest  rata  of  Grade  18  of  such  Oeneral 
Schedtde.  Such  positions  shall  be  In  addition 
to  those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by 
Presidential  appointment  and  in  addition  to 
the  ntmiber  authorized  by  section  6108  of 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  func- 
tions under  this  Act  outalde  the  United 
States  the  President  may  employ  or  assign 
persons,  or  authorize  the  employment  or  as- 
signment ol  officers  or  employees  by  agencies 
ol  the  United  States  Oovernment,  who  may 
receive  compensation  at  any  ol  the  rates  pro- 
vided lor  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and 
Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  as  well  as 
allowances  and  benefits  thereunder;  and  per- 
sons so  employed  or  assigned  shall  be  en- 
titled, except  to  the  extant  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  specify  otherwise  in  cases  In  which 
the  period  ol  employment  or  assignment  ex- 
ceeds thirty  months,  to  the  same  beneflta  as 
are  provided  by  section  528  ol  that  Act  for 
persons  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Reserve. 

(f )  For  the  performance  of  functions  un- 
der this  Act  and  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  the  Presi- 
dent may: 

( 1 )  Utilize  such  authority  contained  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  as 
may  be  necessary  In  the  performance  of 
functions  under  this  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  provisions  of  the  final  clause  of  sec- 
tion 522(3)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  ol 
1946,  as  amended,  and  Section  15  ol  Public 
Law  90-494  shall  not  S4?ply  to  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  officers  serving  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

(2)  Appoint  as  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officer  with  unlimited  tanure  any  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officer  who  has  completed  at 
least  3  years  ol  continuous  and  satlslactory 
service  under  this  subsection  or  In  the  De- 
partment of  Stata,  the  United  Statas  Infor- 
mation Agency  or  the  Agency  for  Intama- 
tlonal  Development.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 633  and  634  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  shall  s^ply  to  any  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  officer  with  unllmltad 
tenure  appointed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(g)  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  officers  with  unllmltad  tenure 
appolutad  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be- 
come partlclpanta  In  the  Foreign  Service  Re- 
tirement and  DIsabUlty  Systam  and  Shall 
make  a  special  conUlbutlon  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  DlsahlUty  Fund  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
852  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended. 
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(h)  Puada  provided  Xor  In  agreements  "wltli 
foreign  countrlea  for  the  furnishing  of  eerw- 
ices  under  thla  Act  with  respect  to  aptclflc 
projects  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligated  for 
the  services  of  personnel  employed  by  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government  (other 
than  the  agencies  primarily  re^>onBlblt  for 
administering  this  Act)  as  well  as  peraannel 
not  employed  by  the  United  States  Gotern- 
ment.  ^ 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  performing  function*  un- 
der this  Aot  shall  not  accept  from  any|  for- 
eign country  any  compensation  or  ^thei 
benefits.  Arrangements  may  be  made  bj  the 
President  with  such  countries  for  relmb»irse- 
ment  to  the  United  States  Govemmei^t  or 
other  sh&rlng  of  the  cost  of  performing  puch 
functions.  ! 

(J)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  olj  sec- 
tions 3544(b)  and  8544(b)  of  Utle  10  ot  the 
United  States  Code,  personnel  of  the  D€|>art- 
ment  of  Defense  may  be  assigned  or  defiled 
to  any  civil  office  to  carry  out  this  Act.  | 

(k)  Paymeats  or  contributions  In  coiinec- 
tlon  with  training  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Foreign  Service  assigned  undee  the 
provisions  of  section  573(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  nva(y,  if 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the  agen- 
cy authorizing  such  training,  be  made  by 
private  or  public  sources  «uid  be  accepted  by 
a  trainee  or  may  be  accepted  by  and  cre<Tlted 
to  the  curreat  applicable  approprlatlopi  of 
such  agency:  Provided,  however,  that/  any 
such  payments  to  any  officer  or  employee  in 
the  nature  of  compensation  shall  be  In  lieu, 
or  in  reduction,  of  compensation  received 
from  the  United  States  Government. 

SBC.  73.  EIXPEBTS.  CONSTTLTANTS,  AND  RBFtRXD 

OmcEKS. — Experts  and  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  may.  as  authorised  b^  sec- 
tion 3109  of  tlUe  6  of  the  United  States  Code, 
be  employed  for  the  performance  oif  functions 
under  this  Aot  and  individuals  so  employed 
may  be  oom.p>ensated  on  a  per  diem  ba^s  at 
rates  not  in  excess  of  that  provided  for  dS-18 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5335). 
S\ich  oontracte  may  be  renewed  from  tiiie  to 
time  vrtthout  limitation.  Service  of  an  indi- 
vidual as  an  expert  or  consultant  unde^  this 
section  shall  not  be  considered  as  employ- 
ment or  holding  of  office  or  position  bringing 
«uch  Individual  within  the  provisions  o<  sec- 
tion 3333(a)  and  8344  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  section  872  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946.  aa  amended,  or  any  othei-  law 
limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired  ofcoers 
or  employees  or  governing  the  slmultaqeous 
receipt  of  compensation  and  retired,  pay 
or  annuities,  subject  to  section  5532  ofj  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code.  I 

Skc.  74.  Dttail  or  Assignment  or  Px«- 
soNNTL  TO  FoariGN  GovraNMXNT. — (a)  When- 
ever the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purpoees  of  this  Acj  the 
head  of  any  agency  of  the  United  states 
Government  is  authorized  to  detail  or  as- 
sign any  officer  or  employee  of  his  agenjcy  to 
any  office  or  position  with  any  foreign'  gov- 
ernment or  foreign  government  aaency, 
where  acceptance  of  such  office  or  poi  itlon 
does  not  Involve  the  taking  of  an  oa;h  of 
allegiance  to  another  government  or  the  ac- 
ceptance of  compensation  or  other  beieflts 
from  any  foreign  country  by  such  officer  or 
employee. 

(b)  Any  officer  or  employee,  while  assigned 
or  detailed  under  this  section  shall  b^  con- 
sidered, for  the  purpose  of  preserving  Wis  al- 
lowances, privileges,  rights,  senlorttyj  and 
other  benefits  as  such,  am  officer  ori  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Oovemmeni  and 
of  the  agency  of  the  United  States  Golvem- 
ment  from  which  detailed  or  aBelgne<4  and 
he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensitlon, 
allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  that  agency  or  made  available  to 
that  agency  under  this  Act. 


(c)  Any  officer  or  employee  assigned,  de- 
tailed, or  appointed  under  this  section  Is  au- 
thorized to  receive  under  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  representation 
allowances  similar  to  those  allowed  under 
section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1131).  The  authoriza- 
tion of  such  allowances  and  other  benefits 
and  the  payment  thereof  out  of  any  appro- 
priations available  therefor  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 5536  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  75.  Tekms  or  DBTAn.  oe  Assignment. — 
Details  or  assignments  may  be  made  under 
section  74 — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment: 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  reimburse  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  compensation,  travel  expenses, 
benefits  and  allowances,  or  any  part  there- 
of, payable  to  the  officer  or  employee  con- 
cerned during  the  period  of  assignment  or 
detail;  and  such  reimbursements  (Including 
foreign  currencies)  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for 
paying  such  compensation,  travel  expenses, 
benefits  or  allowances,  or  to  the  appropria- 
tion, fund,  or  account  currently  available  for 
such  purposes;  or 

(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property, 
or  services  by  the  foreign  government  to  the 
United  States  Government  accepted  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  for  specified 
uses  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  and  funds  so  advanced  may  be  estab- 
lished as  a  separate  fund  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  Government,  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  specified  uses,  and  to  be  used  for 
reimbursement  of  appropriations  or  direct 
expenditure  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  any  expended  balance  of  such  accoiuit 
to  be  returned  to  the  foreign  government. 

Sec.  76.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad. —  (a) 
The  President  may  maintain  special  missions 
or  staffs  outside  the  United  States  in  such 
countries  and  for  such  periods  of  time  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ptirposes 
of  this  Act.  Each  such  special  mission  or  staff 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief. 

(b)  The  chief  and  his  deputy  of  each  spe- 
cial mission  or  staff  carrying  out  economic 
supporting  assistance  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  may.  notwithstanding  any 
other  law,  be  removed  by  the  President  at  bis 
discretion.  Such  chief  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive^ 

(1)  in  cases  approved  by  the  President,  the 
same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief 
of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class 
4,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  or 

(2)  compensation  and  allowances  at  one  of 
the  rates  payable  to  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officers  under  section  414(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  determine  to  be  appropriate.  Ex- 
cept in  cases  within  the  purview  of  clause 
(1)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Foreign  Service  appointed 
under  this  subsection  shall  serve  without  any 
salary  differential  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  571  (c)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act,  as  amended. 

^c)  Wherever  practicable,  especially  In  the 
case  of  the  smaller  programs,  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  administered  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission  by  a  civilian  officer  of  the 
mission  in  the  case  of  economic  supporting 
assistance  and  by  the  senior  military  officer 
of  the  mission  in  the  case  of  military  assist- 
ance and  sales. 

Sec.  77.  Provisions  on  Uses  of  Funds. — 
(a)  Appropriations  made  available  for  eco- 
nomic supporting  assistance  shall  be  available 
for: 

(1)  rent  of  buildings  and  space  In  build- 
ings In  the  United  States,  and  for  repair, 


alteration,  and  Improvement  of  such  leased 
properties; 

(2)  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetlngi 
concerned  with  the  purposes  of  such  appro- 
priations or  of  this  Act.  Including  (notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  9  of  Pub- 
lie  Law  60-328  (31  UJ3.C.  873) )  expenses  In 
connection  with  meetings  of  persons  whose 
employment  is  authorized  by  section  73; 

(3)  contracting  with  individuals  for  per- 
sonal services  abroad:  Provided,  That  such 
individuals  shall  not  be  regarded  as  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  any  law  administered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Oommisslon; 

(4)  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  hire 
and  insurance  of  aircraft:  Provided,  That 
aircraft  for  administrative  purposes  may  be 
purchased  only  as  specifically  provided  for 
In  an  appropriation  or  other  Act; 

(5)  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles:  Provided,  That,  except  as  may 
otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation 
or  other  Act.  passenger  motor  vehicles  for 
administrative  purposes  outside  the  United 
States  may  be  purchased  for  replacement 
only,  and  such  vehicles  may  be  exchanged  or 
sold  and  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of 
such  vehicles,  and  the  cost,  Including  ex- 
change allowance,  of  each  such  replacement 
shall  not  exceed  $3,800  In  the  case  of  an 
automobile  for  the  chief  of  any  special  mis- 
sion or  staff  outside  the  United  States  es- 
tablished under  section  76 :  Provided  further. 
That  passenger  motor  vehicles  may  be  pur- 
chased for  use  in  the  United  States  only 
as  may  be  specifically  provided  In  an  appro- 
priation or  other  Act; 

(6)  expenses  of  preparing  and  tran^wrt- 
Ing  to  their  former  homes,  or.  with  respect 
to  foreign  participants  engaged  in  any  pro- 
gram under  economic  security  assistance,  to 
their  former  homes  or  places  of  burial,  and 
of  care  and  dlspoeiUon  of,  the  remains  of 
persons  or  members  of  the  families  of  per- 
sons who  may  die  while  suoh  persons  are 
away  from  their  homes  particli>atlng  in  ac- 
tivities carried  out  with  funds  covered  by 
this  subsection; 

(7)  p>ayment  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence to  foreign  p»articipante  engaged  In 
any  program  under  econornJc  supporting  se- 
curity assistance  while  such  participants  are 
away  from  their  homes  In  countries  other 
than  the  United  States,  at  rates  not  In  excess 
of  those  prescribed  by  the  standardized  Oov- 
emment  travel  regulations,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law; 

(8)  pajmient  of  the  cost  of  transporting 
automobllee  of  personnel  to  and  from  a  place 
of  storage,  and  the  cost  of  storing  such 
automobiles  when  it  is  In  the  public  Interest 
or  more  economical  to  authorize  storage; 

(9)  entertainment  (not  to  exceed  $10,- 
000  in  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  other- 
wise be  provided  In  an  appropriation  or 
other  Act) ;  and 

(10)  use  m  accordance  with  authorities 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  for  military  as- 
sistance shall  be  available  for — 

(1)  administrative,  extraordinary  (not  to 
exceed  $300,000  in  any  fiscal  year),  and  op- 
erating expenses  Incurred  in  furnishing  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  on  a  grant 
or  sales  basis  by  the  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  administering  military  assis- 
tance and  sales ; 

(2)  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses  of 
military  officers  detailed  or  assigned  as  tour 
directors  in  connection  with  orientation 
visits  of  foreign  military  personnel,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section 
5702(c)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
applicable  to  civilian  officers  and  employees; 

(3)  maintenance,  repair,  alteration,  and 
furnishing  of  United  States-owned  facilities 
in   the  District   of   Columbia   or   elsewhere 
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for  the  training  of  foreign  military  person- 
nel without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8733  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C. 
13)  or  other  provisions  of  law  requiring  a 
Boeciflc  authorization  or  specific  appropria- 
tlonfor  such  public  contracts;  and 

(4)  Insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  ac- 
auired  for  use  in  foreign  countries  by  the 
JLncy  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing military  assistance  and  sales. 

(0)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  compensation, 
allowances,  and  travel  of  personnel  including 
foreign  Service  personnel  whose  services  are 
utUlaed  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  for  printing  and  binding  without  re- 
Mud  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  Uw,  and 
for  expenditures  outside  the  United  States 
fOT  the  procurement  of  suppUes  and  services 
»nd  for  other  administrative  and  operating 
norpoeea  (other  than  compensation  of  p)er- 
sonnel)  without  regard  to  «uch  laws  and 
rflgulations  governing  the  obligation  and  ex- 
pwiditures  of  funds  of  the  United  States 
Qovemment  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  not  to 
exceed  $3,000,000  of  the  funds  available  for 
UBistance  under  thU  Act  may  be  used  in  any 
fiscal  year  (in  addition  to  fimds  avaiUble 
for  such  use  imder  other  authorities  this 
Act)  to  construct  or  otherwise  acquire  out- 
side the  United  States  (1)  essential  Uvlng 
quarters,  office  sijace,  and  necessary  support- 
ing facilities  for  use  of  personnel  carrying 
out  aotivitleB  authorized  by  this  Act,  and 
(2)  schools  (including  dormitories  and 
boarding  facilities)  and  hospitals  for  use  of 
personnel  carrying  out  activities  authorized 
by  thU  Act.  United  States  Government  per- 
sonnel, and  their  dependents.  In  addition, 
funds  made  available  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  may  be  used,  notwithstanding  any 
other  law,  to  eqiiip,  staff,  operate,  and  main- 
tain such  schools  and  hospitals. 

(e)  Not  to  exceed  $2,600,000  of  the  funds 
available  for  assistance  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  In  any  fiscal  year  to  provide  assist- 
ance on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
deemed  appropriate  to  schools  outside  the 
United  States  whenever  it  is  determined  that 
such  action  would  be  more  economical  or 
would  best  serve  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  providing  for  the  education  of  de- 
pendents of  other  personnel  carrying  out  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  Government  over- 
seas, in  lieu  of  acquisition  or  construction 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)   of  this  section. 

(f)(1)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  Is  authorized  to  pay  the  cost 
of  health  and  accident  insurance  for  for- 
eign participants  In  any  program  of  furnish- 
ing technical  Information  and  assistance  ad- 
ministered by  such  agency  while  such  partici- 
pants are  absent  from  their  homes  for  the 
purpose  of  participation  in  such  program. 

(2)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  pay  the  cost  of 
health  and  accident  insurance  for  foreign 
employees  of  that  agency  while  those  em- 
ployees are  absent  from  their  place  of  em- 
ployment abroad  for  purposes  of  training  or 
other  offleial  duties. 

(g)  Alien  participants  In  any  program 
of  furnishing  technical  Information  and  as- 
sistance imder  this  Act  may  be  admitted  t» 
the  United  SUtes  if  otherwise  qualified  as 
nonimmigrants  under  section  101(a)  (16)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended  (8  U.S.C.  1001(a)  (15) ),  for  such 
time  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
General. 

Sec.  78.  Adicinistrattve  Expenses  of  De- 
rAKTMSNT  OF  STATE. — There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
ss  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for 
administrative  expenses  which  are  incurred 
for  functions  of  the  Department  of  State 


under  this  Act  and  unrepealed  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  or  for  normal  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  which  relate  to  such  func- 
tions. 

Sec.  79.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unex- 
pended balances  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  tills  Act,  or  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the 
general  purposes  for  which  appropriated,  and 
may  at  any  time  be  consolidated,  and,  in 
addition,  may  be  consolidated  with  appropri- 
ations made  available  for  the  same  general 
purposes  imder  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

Chapter  8 — Misceixaneous  Pbovibionb 

Sec.  81.  Efiec'iive  Date. — ^Thls  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

Sec.  82.  Statoteb  Repbaixd. — (a)  There  are 
hereby  repealed — 

( 1  )  Chapters  4  and  5  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 

(2)  Part  n  (except  section  624)  and  part 
m  (except  sections  613,  620(e)  (2) ,  and  648) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended; 

(3)  The  Foreign  MiUtary  Sales  Act  (Public 
Law  00-629) ,  as  amended; 

(4)  Public  Law  91-672,  an  Act  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes  (except  sections  3, 6,  and  12) ; 

(5)  The  Special  Foreign  Assistance  Act  at 
1971  (except  sections  3  and  7,  and  sectian  4 
Insofar  as  it  pertains  to  section  3) ;  and 

(6)  The  first  proviso  of  section  108  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriations  Act.  1966. 
as  amended. 

(b)  References  In  law  to  the  Acts,  or  pro- 
visions of  such  Acts,  repealed  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  hereafter  be  deemed 
to  be  references  to  this  Act  or  appropriate 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  In 
such  Acts  to  Acts  not  named  In  that  sub- 
section. 

Sec.  83.  Saving  Pro'visions. — (a)  Except 
as  may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary 
in  this  Act,  all  determinations,  authoriza- 
tions, regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  other  actions  issued,  undertaken, 
or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any  pro- 
vision at  law  repealed  by  section  82  Aall 
continue  in  fvill  force  and  effect  xintil  mod- 
ified by  appropriate  autliortty. 

(b)  Wherever  provisions  of  this  Act  estab- 
lish conditions  which  must  be  complied  with 
before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  con- 
tained in,  or  funds  authorized  by,  this  Act, 
compliance  with,  or  satisfaction  of,  sub- 
stantially Bimilex  conditions  under  Acts 
listed  In  section  82  or  Acts  repealed  by  those 
Acts  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  oom- 
pUanoe  with  ttie  conditions  established  by 
this  Act. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  pro- 
visions of  law  repealed  by  section  82  shall, 
unless  otherwise  authorized  or  provided  by 
law.  remain  available  for  their  original  pur- 
poses In  accordance  wtih  the  provisions  of 
law  originally  applicable  thereto,  or  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  law  currently 
applicable  to  those  purposes. 

Sec.  84.  CoNSTRTJcnoN. — (a)  If  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  or  the  application  of  any 
provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons 
shall  be  held  invalid;  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act.  and  of  the  applicability 
of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or 
persons  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

(b)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  in  any  way  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  or  section  7307  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  assistance  to  any  country 
for  famine  or  disaster  relief. 


TITLE  n— PRESIDENT'S  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
AKCK  CX>NTINOENCT  FUND 
Sec.  1.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  In  the  fiscal  year 
1972  for  use  by  the  President  for — 

(1)  assistance  authorized  by  the  Interna- 
tional Security  AssUtance  Act  of  1971,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  that  Act; 

(2)  famine  and  disaster  relief  and  refugee 
and  migration  assistance  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  may  determine; 
and 

(3)  for  other  functions  authorized  by  the 
International  Development  and  Humanitar- 
ian Assistance  Act  of  1971  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  that  Act. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  are  authorized  to  be  made  avalUbla 
until  ezptended. 

Sec.  2.  Reposxs. — The  President  shall  pro- 
vide quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress  on  his 
use  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  1. 

TITLE  m— TRANSITION  PROVISIONS  AND 
AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  1.  (a)  Transter  or  Functions. — ^The 
President  shall  transfer,  at  such  time  as  he 
may  determine,  to  any  officer,  agency,  cor- 
poration, department,  or  other  Instrumen- 
taUty  of  the  United  States  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  such  obligations, 
asBets.  prc^)erty,  records,  personnel,  func- 
tions, rights  and  reeponalbllities  Ot  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  as 
may  be  neoeesary  for  the  performance  of 
f imctions  under  this  Act.  Until  such  transfer 
is  completed,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  81  and  82  of  title  I,  con- 
tinue to  administer  such  aseets  and  obliga- 
tions, and  to  carry  out  such  programs  and 
activities  under  the  authorities  heretofore 
available  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  stmended,  or  under  the  authori- 
ties of  this  Aot  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  President. 

(b)  Personnel  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  continue  to  be  employed  under 
the  appointments  in  which  they  were  serv- 
ing immediately  prior  to  the  dat«  of  siaoh 
transfer,  or  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  to  which  they  are  trans- 
ferred (or  upon  his  recommendation)  be 
converted  to  a  personnel  status  authorized 
by  this  Act  or  by  other  law,  including  status 
as  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  with  un- 
limited tenure. 

(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  standards  and  other  cri- 
teria for  maintaining  adequate  performance 
levels  for  Foreign  Service  Reserve  offioers 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  section  who  are 
serving  under  unlimited  appointments  at 
the  time  of  such  transfer.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  law,  any  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officer  so  transferred  who  falls  to  meet  the 
standard  of  performance  reqxiired  of  ofBoers 
of  his  class  shall  be  retired  from  the  Service 
and  receive  benefits  in  the  same  amount  as 
provided  in  section  634(b)  (1)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  unless  he 
is  eligible  at  the  time  of  his  sep«aatlon  for 
(1)  an  Immediate  annuity  under  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  Statss 
Code,  or  (11)  compensation  under  subchapter 
I  of  chapter  81  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  other  than  compensation  payable  con- 
currenUy  with  salcury  or  on  account  of  the 
death  of  another  individual. 

(d)  Any  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  secUon,  whose 
services  meet  the  standards  reqtilred  for 
the  efficient  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  Serv- 
ice, shall  receive  an  increase  In  salary  to  the 
next  higher  rate  for  the  class  In  which  he  is 
serving  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal  year 
following  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  there- 
after, the  provisions  of  secUon  626  of  the 
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Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  si  all 
apply. 

(e)  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and  em- 
ployeea  transferred  pursuant  to  this  sect  on 
who  have  completed  ten  years  of  conttaudus 
service  as  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  or  em- 
ployeee  with  the  Agency  for  International  1  )e- 
velopment  or  the  Department  of  State,  exc  lu- 
alve  of  military  service,  shall  become  par- 
ticipants In  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
and  disability  system  In  accordance  w|th 
such  regulations  and  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

(f)  Any  person  who  becomes  a  partici- 
pant In  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  *nd 
dlaablUty  system  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  make  a  special  contribution  to  the  Ppr- 
eign  Service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
in  accordance  with  section  852  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  Any  s^ch 
person  who  Is  age  67  or  over  one  year  alter 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  may  retire  ■io\.- 
untarlly  at  any  time  after  becoming  a  par^c- 
ipant  aind  before  mandatory  retirement  for 
age  and  receive  retirement  beneflta  under  Sec- 
tion 821  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1^46, 
as  amended. 

(g)  Any  Foreign  Service  staff  officer' or 
employee  who  becomes  a  participant  in  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability 
system  under  paragraph  (e)  and  any  perion 
who  Is  appointed  as  a  Foreign  Service  |le- 
serve  officer  with  unlimited  tenure  under 
paragraph  (b)  shall  be  mandatorily  retli-ed 
for  age  during  the  third  year  after  the  data^of 
enactment  of  this  Act  If  he  attains  age  sixty- 
four  or  if  he  Is  over  age  sixty-four;  dxuing  ihe 
fo\irth  year  at  age  sixty-three;  during  the 
fifth  year  at  age  sixty-two;  during  the  slf  th 
year  at  age  sixty-one;  and  thereafter  at  tige 
sixty. 

Sec.  2.  Amkndmznts  to  Other  Laws. — 

(a)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule,  is  amended 

(1)  by  deleting  paragraph  (52)  and  by  Jn 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof : 

"(63)    Inspector  General,  Foreign  O; 
tlons." 

(2)  by  deleting  paragraph  (53). 

(b)  Section  681  of  the  Foreign  Service 
of  1946,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
lows: 

"Sec.  681.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  (fet- 
ing by  or  through   the  Inspector  Gem 
Foreign  Operations)   Is  authorized: 

"(1)  to  arrange  for,  direct,  or  conduct  stch 
reviews,  inspections,  and  audits  of  all  pro- 
grams and  activities  under  his  foreign  pojlcy 
guidance  and  for  which  he  has  been  assigiied 
v.uordinatlng  responsibilities  by  the  PrHl- 
dent  or  the  Congress,  Including  programs  $nd 
activities  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  t>e- 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,!  as 
amended,  as  deemed  necessary  for  the  piur- 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  efficiency  and  ecpn- 
omy  of  their  administration,  their  conso- 
nance with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  attainment  of  their  objec- 
tives; I 

"(2)  to  arrange  for,  direct,  or  conduct  such 
reviews.  Inspections,  and  audits  of  the  no- 
mestlc  units  and  functions  of  the  Depirt- 
ment  of  State  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
their  effectiveness  and  economy  of  admiiiis- 
tration; 

"(3)  to  maintain  continuous  observation 
and  review  of  programs  and  activities  ide- 
scrlbed  In  this  section  for  the  purpose  if — 

"  (A)  determining  the  extent  to  which  4ich 
programs  and  activities  are  In  compllaince 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations;      ' 

"(B)  making  recommendations  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  deflelencles  In  or  for  impro^ng 
the  organization,  plans,  or  procedures  of  atich 
programs  and  activities;  ' 

"(C)  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  lm|)le- 
mentatlon  of  such  programs  and  activities 
in  attaining  United  States  foreign  policy  :ob- 
Jectives  and  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  respect  thereto;  and 


"(D)  Insufhig  that  such  programs  and  ac- 
tivities are  being  conducted  in  conformance 
with  established  policies  and  decisions. 

"  (b)  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  carrying 
out  his  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  State  (acting  by  or  through  the  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Operations)  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  all  records,  reports,  audits,  reviews, 
documents,  papers,  recommendations  or 
other  material  of  the  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  administering  programs 
and  activities  under  his  foreign  policy  guid- 
ance and  for  which  he  has  been  assigned  co- 
ordinating responsibilities  by  the  President 
or  the  Congress,  Including  programs  and  ac- 
tivities under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended. 

"(c)  Expenses  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  this  section  shall,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  be  charged  to  the  ap- 
propriations made  to  carry  out  such  programs 
and  activities  being  reviewed.  Inspected  and 
audited,  and  with  respect  to  programs  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  be 
charged  to  funds  available  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  International  Development  and 
Humanitarian  Assistance  Act  of  1971.  The 
Secretary  of  State  may  make  expenditures 
(not  in  excess  of  $3,000  In  any  fiscal  year)  of 
a  confidential  nature  when  he  finds  that  such 
expenditures  are  In  aid  of  inspections,  audits 
or  reviews  under  this  section.  A  certificate  of 
the  amount  of  each  such  expenditure,  the 
nature  of  which  It  Is  considered  Inadvisable 
to  specify,  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  every  such  certificate  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount 
therein  specified. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  business  of  a  For- 
eign Service  establishment  Is  not  being  pro- 
perly conducted  and  that  It  is  necessary  In 
the  public  Interest,  he  may  authorize  any 
Inspector  performing  functions  under  this 
section  to  suspend  the  principal  officer  of  a 
consular  establishment  or  any  subordinate 
officer  and  to  administer  the  office  In  the  place 
of  the  principal  officer  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing ninety  days.  The  Secretary  may  also  au- 
thorize such  an  Inspector  to  suspend  any 
diplomatic  officer  expect  a  chief  of  mission 
and  to  suspend  any  other  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Foreign  Service." 

(c)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1949  (69 
Stat.  636).  as  amended.  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  of 
State  an  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  In  addition,  there  shall  be  a 
Deputy  Inspector  General.  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law." 


By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  1659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  RelatiMis  Act  to  strengthen  and 
reform  certain  provisions  thereof.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

NATIONAL    LABOR    RELATIONS    AMENEMENTS 
or    1971 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  biU 
which  would  make  four  changes  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Each  of 
these  changes  affects  an  area  of  that  act 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  four  topics  covered  by  this  bill  are 
among  the  most  important  confronting 
labor  and  management  today.  Yet,  they 
are  somewhat  obscure,  do  not  tend  to 


create  headlines,  and  their  significance 
is  not  well  known  beyond  the  specialists 
who  must  contend  with  the  problems 
they  do  generate.  So  it  is  my  hope,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  suid  the  committee  hearings  which 
I  hope  will  soon  follow,  will  turn  the 
spotlight  on  the  conditions  this  bill  is 
designed  to  correct. 

The  first  provision  encompassed  by 
this  legislation  would  protect  an  in- 
nocent purchaser  of  a  business  from  the 
obligation  to  remedy  the  unfair  labor 
practices  committed  by  those  who  owned 
the  business  before  him.  As  in  so  many 
other  areas  of  our  labor-management 
relations  laws,  Mr.  President,  we  find 
that  legislation  is  required  because  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
failed  to  follow  either  the  letter  of  the 
law  or  the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  makes  unfair 
labor  practices  the  personal  responsibility 
of  those  who  commit  them.  In  the  1948 
Milbum  case — 78  NLRB  747 — the  Board 
sought  to  impose  on  a  purchaser  of  a 
business  the  responsibility  for  remedying 
the  unfair  labor  practices  committed  by 
the  previous  owner.  The  Milbum  case  did 
not  receive  judicial  approval,  and  in  1954 
the  Board  in  the  Symns  Grocer  case — 
109  NLRB  346 — held  that  it  lacked  power 
to  impose  remedial  orders  on  bona 
fide  purchasers  of  a  business.  For  14 
years  that  area  of  the  law  remained 
stable.  Then  in  the  1968  Perma-Vlnyl 
case — 164  NLRB  119 — the  Board  reversed 
itself  and  held  that  a  bona  fide  purchaser 
of  a  business  would  be  jointly  liable  with 
a  predecessor  owner  who  had  committed 
unfair  labor  practices. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
here  would  correct  that  situation  insofar 
as  a  bona  fide  purchaser  Is  concerned.  It 
would  certainly  not  relieve  of  responsi- 
bility anyone  who  is  a  mere  shadow  pur- 
chaser, or  an  alter  ego  for  someone  who 
committed  the  imfair  practices.  Further- 
more, it  would  not  deprive  those  employ- 
ees who  were  the  victims  of  unfair  labor 
practices  of  their  rights  under  the  law. 
The  employer  who  actually  committed 
the  unfair  labor  practices  would  con- 
tinue under  this  amendment,  as  he 
would  imder  the  Symns  case,  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  reimbursing  his  workers  for 
any  wages  they  may  have  lost.  And,  in 
addition,  if  the  bona  fide  purchasers 
takes  over  the  business  with  essentially 
the  same  work  force  he  will  be  obliged 
to  recognize  and  bargain  with  the  union 
of  those  employees. 

While  the  next  amendment  in  this  bill, 
Mr.  President,  relates  to  section  301  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  it,  Uke  the  others, 
nevertheless  bears  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board — and  in  this  case  particularly  its 
General  Counsel — discharges  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  on  that  agency  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  amendment  amends  section 
301(a)  of  the  act  to  provide  that  no  col- 
lective bargaining  contract  will  be  en- 
forceable against  any  employer  or 
against  any  labor  union  that  has  not 
agreed  to  be  boimd  by  it. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  stems 
from  a  series  of  cases,  the  most  notable 
of  which  is  Wylie  v.  Livingston  (376  U.S. 
543).  There  the  Supreme  Court  in  1964 
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held  that  if  someone  buys  a  business 
vhich  is  unionized,  then  the  union  under 
section  301  can  file  suit  and  force  tiie 
purchaser  to  arbitrate  the  extent  to 
which  the  seller's  union  contract  will  be 
binding  on  that  purchaser.  Later  cases, 
narticularly  Wackenhut  Corp.  v.  Plant 
Guards  (332  F.  2d  954),  expanded  the 
coverage  of  the  Supreme  Court's  Wylie 
decision,  holding  that  if  a  buyer  operates 
the  business  substantially  as  his  prede- 
cessor did  and  carries  it  on  with  sub- 
stantially the  same  employees,  then  he  is 
bound  to  observe  all  of  the  prior  own- 
er's collective-bargaining  contract— not 
merely  the  arbitration  provisions.  The 
General  Counsel  for  the  NLRB  went  even 
further.  He  decided  that  the  buyer  of  a 
business  must  honor  those  terms  of  the 
previous  owner's  collective-bargaining 
contract  which  are  "not  unreasonable  or 
Inequitable." 

Presumably  the  General  Counsel  feels 
more  competent  than  the  Congress,  since 
he  proposes  to  tell  employers  what  pro- 
visions of  contracts  are  reasonable  and 
equitable— a  job  Congress  neither  au- 
thorized him  to  imdertake  nor  attempted 
to  do  itself.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  will  make  cer- 
tain that  no  collective-bargaining  con- 
tract shall  be  enforceable  against  any 
employer  or  labor  organization  that  has 
not  agreed  to  be  bound  by  it.  And  here 
again  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  does  not  alter  the  existing 
obligation  of  a  buyer  to  bargain  with  an 
incumbent  union  if  he  operates  the  busi- 
ness essentially  unchanged,  using  the 
prior  owner's  employees. 

The  third  amendment  covered  in  this 
bill,  Mr.  President,  deals  with  the  very 
Important  matter  of  arbitration— what  is 
subject  to  arbitration,  who  interprets  the 
contract  to  decide  whether  the  parties 
have  agreed  to  arbitrate  certain  items,  a 
provision  to  avoid  the  arbitration  of 
claims  that  clearly  have  no  merit,  and 
making  certain  that  arbitration  awards 
will  be  enforced  only  when  the  arbitra- 
tore  have  acted  within  the  scope  of  their 
authority. 

This  amendment  to  section  301  is  made 
necessary  by  a  series  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  generally  referred  to  as  the 
Warrior  &  Gulf  trilogy— see  363  VS. 
574  and  related  cases.  Those  cases  held 
in  substance  that  any  dispute  arising 
under  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
is  subject  to  arbitration,  unless  the 
agreement  clearly  and  in  express  terms 
excludes  that  particular  dispute  from 
arbitration.  Under  the  holdings  in  these 
same  cases  the  Supreme  Court  allows 
an  arbitrator  to  decide  what  his  own 
jurisdiction  shall  be.  It  also  reversed  the 
long-established  rule  that  a  frivolous 
and  baseless  claim  is  not  sufficient  to 
raise  an  arbitrable  issue.  In  thus  holding 
that  virtually  all  disputes  are  arbitrable — 
excluding  only  those  which  are  ex- 
pressly excluded  in  the  contract  itself— 
the  C^jurt  has  all  but  eliminated  the 
right  of  a  party  to  attack  an  arbitrator's 
award  on  the  groimd  that  he  exceeded 
his  jurisdiction  in  making  that  award. 
The  amendment  proposed  here,  Mr. 
President,  would  change  section  301  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  to  correct  aOl  these 
enumerated  evils  which  flow  from  the 
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Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  Warrior 
&  Gulf  cases.  The  enactment  of  these 
changes  is  very  long  past  due. 

The  final  amendment  in  this  bill,  Mr. 
President,  would  add  a  new  subsection  to 
section  10  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act.  This  change  would  clarify 
the  matter  of  employers'  standing  to 
file  suit  in  Court  where  the  NLRB,  in 
representation  decisions,  has  clearly  ex- 
ceeded its  statutory  authority  or  clearly 
departed  from  the  requirements  of  tlie 
statute  insofar  as  these  representation 
decisions  are  concerned.  This  amend- 
ment would  reinforce  the  doctrine  enun- 
ciated by  the  Supreme  CTourt  in  the  case 
of  Leedom  v.  Kyne  (358  U.S.  184) .  There 
the  Supreme  Court  said  equitable  relief 
should  be  available  in  the  district 
courts — and  the  parties  should  not  have 
to  wait  for  the  NLRB  General  Counsel  to 
issue  a  refusal  to  bargain  charge  in  order 
to  obtain  a  judicial  review  where  the 
Board  had  clearly  exceeded  its  statutory 
authority  as  to  representation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  is  not  intended  that  this 
amendment  provide  for  a  general  Judi- 
cial review  of  Labor  Board  actions  in 
representation  matters.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  reinforce  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Leedom  against  Kyne, 
because  after  that  decision  some  circuit 
courts  of  appeal  held  that  while  labor 
orgsmizations  are  entitled  to  injunctive 
relief,  employers  are  not.  See  General 
Cable  Corp.  v.  Leedom  (278  F.2d  44). 
Other  circuit  courts  of  appeal  have  rec- 
ognized that  both  employers  and  labor 
unions  are  entitled  to  the  same  remedies 
in  district  courts  under  the  rule  of  Lee- 
dom against  Kyne.  See  Boire  v.  Miami 
Herald  (343  F.2d  17).  This  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  would  clarify  the  confu- 
sion which  exists  in  the  light  of  these 
conflicting  approaches  by  various  U.S. 
circuit  courts  of  appeal.  The  amendment 
simply  makes  it  clear  that  insofar  as 
equitable  relief  in  U.S.  district  courts  is 
concerned,  employers  and  unions  have 
equal  standing  to  sue — where  the  NLRB 
in  representation  cases  has  clearly  acted 
in  excess  of  its  statutory  authority,  or 
clearly  departed  from  the  requirements 
laid  down  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  tliis  bill  to 
the  early  attention  of  the  S«iate.  Its 
enactment  will  bring  a  much-needed 
measure  of  clarity  and  stability  In  areas 
of  labor-management  relations  which 
might  be  said  to  be  primarUy  procedural 
in  nature — ^but  which  in  their  effect  on 
employees,  labor  imions,  employers  and 
the  public  have  great  substantive  im- 
pact. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS : 
S.  1660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title 
XI  thereto  which  will  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  protect  the  general  health  by 
providing  assistance  in  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  regional  and  community 
health  protection  centers  for  the  detec- 
tion of  disease,  by  providing  assistance 
for  the  training  of  personnel  to  operate 
such  centers,  and  by  providing  assistance 
in  the  conduct  of  certain  research  related 
to  such  centers  and  their  operation.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


HEALTH  PROTECTION  ACT  OF  IBTl 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  health  screening  programs 
In  regional  and  community  centers 
equipped  with  the  latest  in  instrumenta- 
tion and  communications  systems.  The 
service  would  be  free  and  voluntary  for 
all  individuals  suid  it  could  become  the 
cornerstone  for  a  genuine  national  effort 
to  prevent  or  reduce  disease  by  detecting 
it  in  its  early  stages. 

No  national  goal  could  be  more  urgent. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  National  Health  Education 
Committee,  over  71  million  Americans 
are  afficted  with  a  disabling  disease.  And 
this  does  not  include  the  20  million  Amer- 
icans who  suffer  from  emotional  and 
mental  disorders. 

National  health  expenditures  in  1968 
totaled  $53.1  billion.  And  there  were  259 
million  man -days  lost  from  work  because 
of  acute  illness  by  persons  17  years  and 
over  at  a  cost  of  $6.2  billion  in  lost  wages 
and  uncounted  millions  of  dollars  in  lost 
income  and  exise  taxes. 

But  we  do  very  little  to  prevent  these 
illnesses.  Instead,  we  treat  disease  when 
it  occurs.  We  give  disease  a  head  start 
and  then  we  run  to  catch  up  with  it  after 
it  has  already  begim  to  cause  damage. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  EUiot  L.  Richardson,  made 
the  point  most  succinctly  when  he  said: 

Prevention  Is  a  more  satisfactory  solution 
than  cure.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  sig- 
nificant improvemente  in  our  health  statue 
will  come  about  more  through  prevention  of 
accidents  and  chronic  disease  than  through 
Improvements  In  curative  medicine. 

This  gives  rise  to  some  important  ques- 
tions which  we  must  ask  ourselves  If  we 
are  truly  committed  to  finding  solutions 
to  the  health  care  crisis  in  the  United 
States. 

Would  prevention  not  be  better  than 
an  almost  total  reliance  on  treatment? 

Why  must  we  pay  out  money  for  hos- 
pital care  of  Illness  that  might  have  been 
held  at  bay  If  caught  in  time? 

With  the  institution  of  medicare,  do 
we  not  have  one  more  compelling  eco- 
nomic reason  to  prevent  (dironic  dis- 
eases? And  why  do  we  not  turn  our  at- 
tention to  ideas  and  actions  that  will 
reduce  illness  and  the  cost  of  treating 
illness? 

And  why,  in  a  Nation  capable  of  deep 
compassion,  have  we  not  concerned  our- 
selves more  effectively  with  the  people 
who  are  weakened,  crippled,  and  killed 
by  chronic  illness? 

Treatment,  no  matter  how  excellent 
and  efficient,  is  fundamentally  a  defeat. 
It  is  the  attempt  to  repair  damage  al- 
ready done. 

But  we  must  do  more.  We  must  take 
positive  preventive  action  while  It  is  still 
early  enough  to  make  a  difference. 

The  bill  I  submit  today  would,  I  am 
convinced,  give  us  some  of  the  resources 
we  need  to  be  most  effective,  most  stra- 
tegically. 

This  bill  could  lead  us  to  a  new  na- 
tional standard  of  health  maintenance. 
Early  detection  of  disease  could  become 
as  much  a  part  of  our  lives  as  vaccina- 
tion against  smallpox,  blood  tests  before 
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marriage,  or  even  brushing  our  te<th 
every  morning. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Svu-geon 
General  to  make  grants  to  medical 
schools,  commimlty  hospitals,  health  de- 
partments, and  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agencies  to  establish  and  operate  health 
protections  centers.  ! 

The  regional  health  protection  centers 
would  provide  a  series  of  basic  testslto 
detect  abnormalities  in  the  cardiovascu- 
lar, respiratory,  gastrointestinal,  geiii- 
tourinary  and  musculoskeletal  systems, 
as  well  as  defects  in  metabolism  and  or- 
gans of  special  sense.  Specific  diseases  or 
conditions  to  be  tested  for  might  include 
first,  hypertension,  heart  muscle  enlarge- 
ment, smd  disease:  second,  mouth,  lu|ig, 
brcMt,  cervical,  and  other  cancer;  third, 
diabetes;  fourth,  kidney  disease;  fifth, 
glaucoma;  sixth,  tuberculosis;  seventh, 
rheumatoid  arthritis;  eighth,  gastroin- 
testinal bleeding;  ninth,  anemia;  lOth, 
obesity;  llth  respiratory  insufficiency, 
12th,  vision  Impairment;  13th,  hearing 
Impairment;  14th,  hypercholesteroleiriia; 
and  15th.  gout.  ; 

The  tests  would  be  administered  j  by 
technicians,  nurses,  and  medical  special- 
ists using  automated  or  semiautomated 
equipment  which  has  already  been 
proven  to  give  swift,  accurate,  and  relia- 
ble results.  The  results  of  these  t^ts 
along  with  data  provided  by  the  person 
imdergoing  the  health  appraisal,  would 
be  fed  into  a  computer.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  battery  of  tests  could  be  admin- 
istered within  2Vi  hours — and  with  to- 
day's advanced  technology,  in  even  |ess 
time. 

The  results  of  the  tests,  simimarlzed  by 
the  computer,  would  be  referred  to  the 
private  physician  of  the  person  tested]  In 
cases  where  the  person  either  did  tiot 
have  a  private  physician  or  was  medi- 
cally indigent,  the  test  would  be  re- 
ferred to  a  physician  in  accordance  \tlth 
local  practice  ' 

The  regional  health  protection  centers 
are  iBtended  to  provide  an  efficient  means 
for  the  detection  of  abnormalities  or  in- 
dications of  disease.  They  would  not  re- 
place full  examinations.  Their  purpose 
is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  examining 
physician  a  summary  of  basic  data  lind 
CO  place  promptly  uzuler  a  physician's 
care  a  person  with  iodications  of  possible 
disease.  I 

The  centers  would  be  under  the  sui)er- 
vi3k)n  of  physicians,  but  they  would)  be 
principally  staffed  by  technical  per^n- 
nel.  Health  counselors  would  be  on  |the 
states  of  the  centers  to  explain  the  pfoi- 
pose  of  the  tests,  to  insure  proper  referral 
and  to  follow  up  those  cases  wl^ere 
prompt  medical  treatment  was  indicated 
by  the  tests. 

Health  appraisals  and  disease  de^c- 
tion  tests  would  be  available  to  any  j^r- 
son  on  a  voluntary  basis.  i 

The  regional  heallh  protection  centers 
would  conduct  training  programs  in  the 
operation  of  technical  disease  detection 
procedures  and  would  research  and  de- 
velop new  disease  detection  tests  and 
equipment.  Additional  grants  to  the  re- 
gional centers  would  be  authorized  for 
operational  research  and  for  the  estab- 


lishment of  Internships  to  give  on-the- 
job  training  to  physicians,  nurses,  social 
workers,  and  technical  personnel.  The 
centers  woiUd  also  conduct  commurdty 
education  programs  on  preventive  health 

The  availability  of  these  testing  serv- 
ices would  be  Intended  to  encourage  all 
Americans  to  take  regular  health  exami- 
nations and  to  facilitate  the  giving  of 
full  examinations  by  practicing  physi- 
cians. 

The  Surgeon  General  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  medical  schools, 
community  hospitals,  and  other  commu- 
nity health  service  agencies  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  community  health  protec- 
tion centers.  They  would  be  linked  by 
data  transmission  lines  to  the  regional 
centers  and  could  use  the  more  sophisti- 
cated electronic  equipment  and  other 
facilities  of  the  regional  centers  for  the 
evaluation  of  some  tests. 

One  of  the  criteria  for  the  awarding 
of  grants  to  regional  centers  would  be 
their  ability  to  provide  services  to  the 
small  community  centers.  Although  the 
community  centers  would  be  directly 
connected  to  the  regional  centers,  they 
would  not  necessarily  be  operated  by  the 
same  institutions  which  ran  the  regional 
centers.  One  purpose  of  the  community 
centers  would  be  to  make  the  services  of 
the  regional  centers  more  widely  avail- 
able to  a  greater  number  of  people.  Spe- 
cial facilities  might  be  developed  to  meet 
particular  needs.  For  example,  mobile 
units  might  be  used  in  rural  areas. 

A  12-man  Advisory  Coimcil  on  Health 
Protection  woiild  be  established  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Surgeon  General  in  the 
administration  of  this  program. 

The  Surgeon  C  ^neral  would  be  author- 
ized to  contract  vlth  educational  institu- 
tions or  other  appropriate  organizations 
for  the  conduct  of  educational  programs. 
He  would  also  be  authorized  to  contract 
with  profit  and  nonprofit  organizations 
for  the  research  and  development  of 
equipment,  systems,  or  processes  which 
would  Improve  disease  detection  proce- 
dures. 

Let  me  emph£isize — this  point  bears 
emphasis — that  the  centers  would  not  be 
treatment  centers.  They  would  not  be 
diagnostic  centers.  They  would  be  lab- 
oratories which  give  data  to  physicians, 
who  would  interpret  that  data  and  deal 
directly  with  patients  when  consultation 
would  be  needed. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  requires  that 
in  every  case  the  results  of  the  screening 
test  be  given  to  a  practicing  physician. 
TTie  health  protection  centers  would  not 
be  equipped  or  intended  to  provide  treat- 
ment, although  the  staff  of  the  centers 
would  be  expected  to  follow  up  cases 
and  to  make  sure  that  a  participant  was 
promptly  brought  under  a  doctor's  care 
if  treatment  was  indicated  by  the  tests. 
Even  should  the  screening  tests  show  no 
inculcations  of  possible  disease,  the  data 
would  provide  basic  information  to  a 
physician  on  his  patient  which  would  be 
extremely  helpful  for  a  full  physical  ex- 
amination by  a  doctor  or  as  baseline 
data  in  future  examinations. 

Doctors  would  thus  be  given  more  time 


to  perform  the  executive,  expert  func- 
tions that  only  they  can  perform,  lliey 
would  be  given  more  time  and  more  facts 
to  help  more  people. 

As  the  population  continues  to  in- 
crease,  physicians  and  others  in  the 
health  professions  will  need  all  the  time 
they  can  get. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  simi- 
lar legislation  In  the  last  Congress  and 
before.  Unfortunately  there  have  not 
been  enough  hours  in  the  busy  agenda 
of  the  Congress  for  full  consideration  of 
this  important  aspect  of  health  care. 
While  in  previous  years  this  proposal  was 
limited  to  programs  for  persons  aged  60 
and  older,  I  feel  that  the  time  has  cwne 
when  we  must  view  this  as  a  vital  part 
of  the  health  care  system  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  numerous 
pieces  of  legislation  which  have  been  In- 
troduced in  this  Congress  designed  to 
provide  comprehensive  health  services 
and  adequate  financing  mechainisms  for 
health  care.  In  every  bill  there  has  been 
some  provision  made  to  satisfy  the  need 
for  the  prevention  of  disease.  But  I  am 
concerned  that  we  have  really  only  paid 
lip  service  to  the  concept.  And  we  must 
do  more. 

Mu:h  of  what  I  am  proposing  today 
can  bt  incorporated  into  the  institution 
of  the  Health  Maintanance  Organization 
which  has  gained  the  support  of  virtu- 
ally everyone  who  has  seen  the  need  to 
reform  the  present  system.  Yet,  rather 
than  assmne  that  HMO's  will  necessarily 
perform  this  function  I  feel  that  the  en- 
actment of  my  bill  will  guarantee  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  can  avail 
themselves  of  this  important  service 
along  with  the  treatment  which  may  be 
necessary  if  an  illness  is  detected. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  introduced  today  has 
acquired  the  nickname  "preventicare." 
Frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  this  title 
fully  and  adequately  sums  up  the  objec- 
tives of  this  program.  For  what  we  would 
be  doing  with  the  establishment  of  such 
a  system  is  not  preventing  health  care. 
Rather  we  would  be  assuring  that  every 
individual  in  the  Nation  could  seek  and 
secure  the  kind  of  initial  care  which 
would  protect  against  the  further  prog- 
ress of  disease.  Therefore,  I  would  like 
to  take  the  liberty  of  calling  this  pro- 
gram "protecticar©."  That  is  what  I 
am  seeking  to  accomplish.  And  that  is 
what  we  all  have  determined  to  be  our 
goal. 

We  are  now  at  a  turning  point  in  the 
Federal  commitment  to  make  adequate 
health  services  available  to  everyone,  as 
well  as  to  bring  about  major  improve- 
ments in  the  manner  of  delivering  per- 
sonal health  care  services.  At  this  time, 
therefore,  we  have  to  make  certain  that 
our  thinking  about  the  future  is  not 
made  in  a  partial  vacuum  as  it  will  be 
if  we  do  not  make  a  commitment  to 
programs  which  help  protect  against  dis- 
ease. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  prmted 
at  the  close  of  these  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1660 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  by  adding  a  new  title  XI  thereto  which 
will  eetabllsh  a  program  to  protect  the  gen- 
eral health  by  providing  aaalatance  In  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  regional 
and  community  health  protection  centers 
for  the  detection  of  disease,  by  providing 
assistance  for  the  training  of  personnel  to 
operate  such  centers,  and  by  providing  as- 
sistance In  the  conduct  of  certain  research 
related  to  such  centers  and  their  operation 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Health  Protection 
Act  of  1971". 

Sk.  2.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  theo-eof  the 
following  new  title: 

"nTLE  XI— DETECTION  OP  DISE^ASES 
THROUGH  PACmnES  PROVIDED  BY 
REGIONAL  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  PRO- 
TECTION CENTERS 

"ranmoa  of  fact 
"Sk.  1101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

"(1)  the  Federal  Government  has  e  duty  to 
assist  the  population  of  the  United  States  In 
protecting,  maintaining,  and  Improvmg  their 
health; 

"(2)  utilization  by  Individuals  on  a  regular 
basis  of  a  health  appraisal  program,  which 
makee  full  use  of  appropriate  technical  fa- 
cilities In  Its  disease  detection  procedures, 
can  lead  to  the  prevention  of  illness  and 
chronic  disorders  which  they  would  other- 
wise suffer; 

"(3)  the  early  detection  of  dlBease  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  prompt  and  effective  treatment 
thereof; 

"(4)  there  presently  exist  modem  equip- 
ment and  techniques  which  make  possible 
the  efficient  and  rapid  appraisal  of  large 
numbers  of  Individuals  for  indications  of 
many  common  chronic  diseases,  including 
heart  and  vascular  diseases,  cancer,  diabetes, 
tuberculosis,  glaucoma,  and  kidney  diseases; 
"(6)  the  rapid  appraisal,  by  u»e  of  such 
equipment  and  techniques,  of  large  numbers 
of  Individuals  for  Indications  of  common 
chronic  diseases  in  no  way  constltutee  medi- 
cal treatment  nor  In  any  way  replaces  or 
obviates  the  need  for  regular  physical  exami- 
nations by  physicians; 

"(6)  the  making  avallaWe  to  physicians 
caring  for  Individuals  who  have  undergone 
such  an  appraisal  of  properly  documented 
flndlnes  resulting  therefrom  will  assist  such 
physicians  in  conducting,  more  rapidly  and 
efficiently,  complete  medical  examinations 
of  such  Individuals;  and 

"(7)  the  expansion  of  faciUtles  providing 
for  the  appraisal,  by  viae  od  modem  equip- 
ment and  techniques,  of  large  numbers 
of  Individuals  for  Indications  of  common 
chronic  dlseasea,  together  with  the  mak- 
ing available  to  appropriate  phyaiclans  of 
tfae  documented  findings  resulting  from  the 
appraisals  conducted  by  such  faciUtles,  will 
assist  the  medical  profession  In  employing 
to  the  fullest  extent  their  knowledge,  train- 
ing, and  abiUUes  In  preventing  Illness  and 
in  healing  the  sick. 

"DECLAJIATION    OF    PTJSPOSI 

"8«c.  1102.  It  IB  the  purpoM  of  this  UUe— 
"(a)  to  encourage  and  assist,  through 
grants,  In  the  planning,  establishment,  and 
operation  of  regional  health  protection  cen- 
ters each  of  which  will  provide  health  ap- 
praisal and  disease  detection  services,  on  a 
periodic  basis,  to  any  Individual  who  re- 
quests Buch  services.  If  he  resides  within  the 
immediate  geographic  area,  as  prescribed  by 
the  Surgeon    General,   within   which   such 


center  la  located,  and  each  of  which  will 
asBlat  and  support  any  cranmunlty  health 
protection  centers,  which  may  be  located 
within  the  geographic  area  served  by  It,  In 
carrying  out  their  functions; 

"(b)  to  encourage  and  assist,  through 
grants,  In  the  planning,  establishment,  and 
operation  of  community  health  protection 
centera,  which  will  provide  health  appraisal 
and  disease  detection  services,  on  a  periodic 
basis,  to  any  individual  Who  requests  such 
services.  If  ho  resides  within  the  geographic 
area  served  by  the  center  from  which  he  re- 
quests such  aervloes; 

"(c)(1)  to  provide  grants  to  regional 
bealtli  protection  centers  (and,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  community  health 
protection  centers),  which  have  received 
grant*  under  this  title  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  or  (b),  to  enable 
them  to  provide,  specialized  training  In  the 
various  functions  and  activities  of  such 
centers,  through  working  relationships  in 
such  centers,  for  physicians,  nurses,  health 
counselors,  referral  specialists,  medical  tech- 
nicians, and  other  professional  or  technical 
health  personnel;  and  (2)  to  enable  the 
Surgeon  General  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
educational  Institutions  and  other  appro- 
priate organisations  for  the  development 
and  carrying  out  of  educational  programs 
designed  to  Improve  or  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  professional  or  technical  person- 
nel engaged  In  (or  Interested  in  engaging 
in)  activities  Involved  In  the  operation 
of  health  protection  centers;  and 

"(d)(1)  to  provide  graniB  to  reglooial 
health  protection  centers  (and,  under  cer- 
tain drcumstanoes,  to  community  health 
protection  centers),  which  have  received 
grants  under  this  title  to  carry  out  the  pvir- 
poses  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b) .  to  enable 
them  to  conduct  operational  research  de- 
signed to  secure  Information  leading  to  the 
Improvement  of  systems,  methods,  proceasee, 
or  procedure*  to  be  etnployed  by  such  cen- 
ters in  carrying  out  their  functions.  Includ- 
ing systems,  methods,  processes,  or  procedures 
relating  to  the  development  of  counaellng, 
informational  referral,  and  other  activities 
related  to  the  carrying  out  of  such 
functions,  and  (2)  to  enable  the  Siirgeon 
General  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  profit- 
making  and  nonprofltm akl ng  organizations 
for  the  conduct  of  research  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  operations  of  health  protection 
centers. 

"AnTHOBIZATION    OF   APFKOPEIATIONS 

"Sec.  1103.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purpoaee  of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  stuns  as 
the  Congress  deems  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1972,  June 
30,  1973,  and  June  30,  1974, 

"(b)  Any  sums  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall,  IX  not 
ex{>ended  prior  to  the  end  of  such  year,  re- 
main available  for  the  purpose  for  whldi 
they  weie  appropriated  until  expended. 

'  'OEFIMITIONS 

"Sec.  1104.  As  used  In  this  title — 
"(1)  the  term   'Council'  means  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Health  Protec- 
tion established  by  section  1111;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'nonprofit  Inatltutlan' 
means  an  Insrtltutlon  owned  ajid  operated 
by  one  or  more  oorpora/tlons  or  associations 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures, 
or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  Individual. 

"PTJRPOSB     OF    REGIONAL     AND     COMMXTNTTT 
HEALTH    PBOTECTION    CENTERS 

"Sec.  1106.  (a)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  purpose 
of  any  regional  health  pixstectlon  center  to 
provide,  in  accordance  with  the  succeeding 
pirovlfilons  of  tills  subsection,  a  health  ap- 
praisal program  for  whl<di  all  individuals 
living  within  the  Immediate  geographic  area, 
as  prescribed  by  the  Surgeon  General,  with- 


in   which    such    center   ts   located    will    be 
eligible  to  participate. 

"(2)    Such  health   appraisal  program — 

"(A)  shall  be  designed  to  detect,  in  the 
most  rapid  and  efficient  manner  possible. 
Indications,  In  individuals  participating  In 
the  program,  of  common  chronic  diseases  and 
conditions  such  as  heart  and  vascular  dis- 
ease, canoer,  diabetes,  tuberculosis,  glaucoma, 
and  kidney  disease,  and  abnormalities  or  de- 
fects In  metabolism,  organs  of  special  sense, 
and  m  the  cardiovascular,  respiratory,  gas- 
trointestinal, genitourinary,  and  musculo- 
skeletal systems; 

"(B)  shall  Include  the  full  and  proper  use. 
In  Its  disease,  abnormality,  and  physical  de- 
fect detection  functions,  of  the  most  efficient 
procedures  and  technical  equipment; 

"(C)  may  Include  the  training  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel  In  the  opera- 
tion of  technical  disease  detection  proce- 
dures and  related  functions  of  health  pro- 
tection centers; 

"(D)  shall  Include  the  carrying  out  of  edu- 
cational and  informational  activities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public  and  of  profes- 
sional health  persotmel  in  concepts  of  health 
protection  and  maintenance:  and 

"(E)  may  Include  the  conduct  of  research 
Into  new  means  of  disease  detection  and 
into  the  development  of  new  diagnostic 
equipment. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  providing  (In  ac- 
cordance with  the  preceding  requirements 
of  this  section)  a  health  appraisal  for  the 
residents  within  the  Immediate  geographic 
area  in  which  it  is  located.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  and  function  of  any  regional  health 
protection  center  to  provide  support  and 
assistance  to  such  community  health  pro- 
tection centers  as  may  be  established  in 
neighboring  geographic  areas  or  which  can 
be  feasibly  related  to  such  regional  health 
protection  center.  In  carrying  out  such  duty 
and  function,  each  regional  health  protec- 
tion center  shall  maintain  a  direct  woridng 
relationship  with  each  such  community 
health  protection  center,  and  shall  dlse^nl- 
nate  appropriate  Information  among,  and 
shall  coordinate  the  effort  of,  such  commu- 
nity health  protection  centers.  Each  regional 
health  protection  center  shall  have  and 
naaintaln  a  fuU  and  adequate  supply  of  au- 
tomated and  other  equipment  so  as  to  be 
able  to  process  tests  for  and  otherwise  assist 
all  community  protection  centers  which  it  Is 
to  serve. 

"(c)(1)  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  any 
community  health  protection  center  to  es- 
tablish a  health  appraisal  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision  of  subaectlan 
(a).  an4  to  cooperate  with  the  regional 
health  protection  center  serving  the  geo- 
graphic area  in  which  such  conununlty 
health   i^otection   center   is  located. 

"(2)  In  ordw  tha*  the  foregoing  purpose 
may  effectively  be  carried  out,  each  commu- 
nity health  protection  center  ahaill  be  de- 
signed to  serve  the  people  of  a  well-defined 
geographic  area,  as  prescribed  by  the  Sur- 
geon General,  and  shall  be  designed  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  convenient  utilization  of 
its  services  by  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  people  residing  within  stich  area. 

"GRANTS  FOB  REGIONAL  HEALTH  PROTECTIOK 


"Sec.  1108.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  la  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  medical  schools, 
oommimlty  hospitals,  health  departments, 
and  other  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit 
agencies  or  Institutions  to  assist  them  In  the 
planning,  establishment,  and  operation  of 
regional  health  protection  centers. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  therefor  af>- 
proved  by  the  (Surgeon  General.  Any  such 
application  may  be  approved  only  if  it  con- 
tains or  la  supported  by  reasonable  assur- 
anoes  thait — 

"  (1)  any  regional  health  protection  center, 
the  planning,  establlahment,  or  operation  of 
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which  Is  assisted  by  any  such  grant  will  je 
one  which,  when  It  Is  In  operation,  will  t\  1- 
flll  the  purposes  of  regional  protection  oea- 
ters  as  set  forth  In  section  1105  and  will  coia- 
ply  with  the  requirements  prescribed  for  a  ly 
agreement  under  section  1108; 

•'(2)  Federal  funds  paid  pursuant  to  a  ly 
such  grant  will  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
for  which  paid  and  In  accordance  with  ^e 
applicable  provisions  of  this  title  and  the 
regulations  thereunder; 

•'(3)  the  applicant  for  a  grant  will  pio- 
vlde  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  (C- 
countlng  procedvires  as  are  required  by  tpe 
Surgeon  General  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment and  accounting  for  such  Federal  funds; 

"(4)  the  applicant  for  such  grant  ^111 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Surg*)n 
General  may  from  time  to  time  reasonakly 
require,  and  will  keep  such  records  and  Af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  oorreet- 
ness  and  verification  of  such  reports;  and  I 

"(5)  any  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  py 
any  contractor  or  subcontractor  In  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  any  construction  alqed 
by  payments  pursuant  to  any  grant  un*er 
this  secUon  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  »ot 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  can- 
struotlon  In  the  locality  as  determlnedjby 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  emiended  (40  U.a.C. 
276a — a76a-5 ) ;  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  In  this  paragraph,  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176)  and 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"GRANTS  FOB   COMMT7OTTT   REALTB  PKOTICT^N 
CXNTXBS  I 

"8bc.  1107.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  Is  4u- 
thorlzed  to  make  grants  to  medical  schools. 
community  hospitals,  health  departments, 
and  other  appropriate  public  or  nonprtflt 
sgencle«  or  Institutions  to  assist  them  In  ihe 
planning,  establishment,  and  operation!  of 
community  health  protection  centers. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  therefor  ftp- 
proved  by  the  Surgeon  General.  Any  such  fep- 
plicatlon  may  be  approved  only  If  It  contains 
or  Is  supported  by  reasonable  assurances 
that— 

"(1)  any  community  health  protection 
center,  the  planning,  establishment,  or  bp- 
eratlon  of  which  Is  assisted  by  any  stich 
grant  will  be  one  which,  when  It  is  in  opera- 
tion, will  fulfill  the  purposes  of  commualty 
health  protection  centers  as  set  forth  In  lec- 
tion 1105  and  Will  comply  with  the  require- 
ments prescribed  for  any  agreement  xiader 
section  1108; 

"(2)  Federal  funds  paid  pvirsuant  to  ttny 
such  grant  wlU  be  uaed  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  paid  and  In  accordance  With 
the  applicable  provisions  of  this  title  and 
the  regulations  thereimder; 

"(3)  the  applicant  for  such  grant  will  pro- 
Tide  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procediires  as  are  required  by  the 
Btirgeon  General  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of  and  accounting  for  such  Federal 
funds;  , 

"(4)  the  applicant  for  such  grant  will  nlake 
such  reports,  in  such  form  and  contaiilng 
such  Information  as  the  Surgeon  General 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  reqt>l'«> 
and  wHl  keep  such  records  and  afford  fuch 
access  thereto  as  the  Surgeon  General  piay 
And  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports;  and 

"(6)  any  laborer  or  mechanic  employe^  by 

*any  contractor  or  subcontractor  In  the  ber- 

"Jormance  of  work  on  any  construction  aded 

by  payments  pursuant  to  any  grant  ujider 

this  section  will  be  paid  wages  at  rate*  not 

■  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con 

structlon   in  the  locality  as  determine^  by 

the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  jvlth 


the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 376a-5);  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  In  this  paragraph,  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization 
PUn  Numbered  14  of  1950  (16  FJl.  3176) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

•health     PROTSCnON     CENTERS FINDINGS     OF 

HEALTH      APPRAISALS      TO      BE      REFERRED      TO 
PRIVATE  PHYSICIANS 

"Sec.  1108.  (a)  Each  grant  made  under 
this  title  to  any  health  protection  center 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  an  agreement 
that  such  center  will  refer  any  and  all 
findings  resiiltlng  from  any  health  appraisal, 
test,  or  examination  provided  by  It  for  any 
Individual  to  the  private  or  other  physician 
who  is  charged  with  the  health  care  of 
such  Individual. 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  specifying  the  particulars 
to  be  Included  in  any  agreement  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  and  such  regiUatlons  shall 
provide  that,  in  the  event  an  Individual, 
who  undergoes  a  health  appraisal,  test,  or 
examination  provided  by  a  health  protection 
center,  does  not  have  a  private  physician 
who  Is  charged  with  the  health  care  of  such 
individual,  the  findings  resulting  from  any 
such  appraisal,  test,  or  examination  of  such 
individual  shall  be  referred  In  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  local  medical  groups  in 
the  community  where  such  Individual  re- 
sides, or.  If  such  Individual  Is  medically  in- 
digent, shall  be  referred  in  accordance  with 
local  practice  In  such  community  with  re- 
spect to  medicaUy  Indigent  individuals. 

"(c)  Any  agreement  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  provide  that  any  findings 
resulting  from  any  health  appraisal,  test,  or 
examination  provided  by  a  health  protec- 
tion center  for  any  indlvidiial,  or  any  re- 
search or  study  involving  such  findings,  shall 
be  treated  with  commonly  accepted  stand- 
ards of  confidentiality  in  the  medical  and 
health  field. 

"(d)  Any  health  protection  center  which 
has  entered  Into  an  agreement  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive any  grant  or  part  of  a  grant  under  this 
title  during  any  period  with  respect  to  which 
the  Surgeon  General  finds  that  such  center 
has  faUed  substantially  to  comply  with  such 
agreement. 

"TECHNICAL   TRAINING    OF   PERSONNEL   FOB 
HEALTH    PROTECTION    CENTEES 

"Grants  to  Health  Protection  Centers 
"Sec.  1109.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  may 
make  grants  to  regional  health  protection 
centers,  which  have  received  grants  imder 
section  1106  (and.  when  the  Suregon  Gen- 
eral determines  that  the  purpose  of  section 
1102(c)  can  best  be  carried  out  thereby,  to 
community  health  protection  centers  which 
have  received  grants  under  section  1107). 
to  enable  such  centers  to  establish  and  op- 
erate working  Internship  programs  under 
which  physicians,  nurses,  health  counselors, 
referral  specialists,  medical  technicians,  and 
other  professional  or  technical  personnel 
will  receive  training  in  performing  the  ac- 
tivities of  health  protection  centers.  No  such 
grant  shall  be  used  to  make  any  such  pro- 
gram available  to  any  Individual  for  a  period 
greater  than  two  years,  and  no  such  grant 
shall  be  made  ..o  any  health  protection  cen- 
ter with  respect  to  any  period  for  which 
such  center  Is  not  a  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  section  1106  or  section  1107. 

"Contracts  With  Institutions  and  Organiza- 
tions 
"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  may  enter  Into 
contracts  with  educational  institutions  or 
other  appropriate  organizations  for  the  de- 
velopment and  carrying  out  of  educational 
programs  designed  to  Improve  or  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  professional  or  technical  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  (or  Interested  In  engag- 


ing in)  activities  involved  in  the  operation  of 
health  protecton  centers. 

"OPERATIONAL  RESEARCH 

"Grants  to  Health  Protection  Centers 
"Sec.  1110.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  may 
make  grants  to  regional  health  protection 
centers,  which  have  received  grants  under 
section  1106  (and,  when  the  Surgeon  General 
determines  that  the  purpose  of  section  1102 
(d)  can  best  be  carried  out  thereby,  to  com- 
munity health  protection  centers  which  have 
received  grants  under  section  1107),  to  en- 
able such  centers  to  conduct  operational  re- 
search designed  to  secure  Information  lead- 
ing to  the  Improvement  of  systems,  methods, 
processes,  or  procedures  employed  In  the  de- 
tection of  disease,  In  the  providing  of  coun- 
seling. Informational,  referral,  and  other  serv- 
ices, and  in  other  activities  of  such  centers. 
No  grant  under  this  section  shall  be  made  to 
any  health  protection  center  prior  to  the 
first  full  year  in  which  such  center  has  been 
In  operation. 

"Contracts  With  Organizations 
"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  may  enter  Into 
contracts  with  appropriate  profltmaklng  or 
nonprofit  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  the 
development  or  alteration  of  equipment, 
communications,  procerses.  systems,  or  pro- 
cedures designed  (singly  or  In  combination) 
to  Improve  the  effectiveness  or  efficiency  of 
health  protection  centers  In  carrying  on  the 
activities  for  which  they  were  established. 

"NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HEALTH 
PBOTECTION 

"Sec.  1111.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Protec- 
tion. The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  twelve 
members,  not  otherwise  In  the  regular  full- 
time  employ  of  the  United  States,  who  are 
leaders  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
optometry,  preventive  medicine,  public 
health,  public  welfare,  or  are  representatives 
of  national  organizations  concerned  with  the 
Interests  of  the  aging,  and  shall  Include  one 
or  more  national  leaders  known  for  their 
dedication  to  the  national  Interest  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation's  citizens. 

"(b)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  yean, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  except  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  Surgeon  General  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  four  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  four  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
and  four  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  after 
the  date  of  appointment.  An  appointed  m«n- 
ber  shaU  not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuously 
for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(c)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  Including  travel- 
time,  and  whUe  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  place  of  business  they  may 
be  aUowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  Surgeon  General  In  the  preparation  of 
regulations  for.  and  as  to  policy  matters  aris- 
ing with  respect  to,  the  administration  of 
this  title. 

"REGULATIONS 

"SBC.  1112.  The  Surgeon  General,  after 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  OouncU,  shall 
prescribe  general  regulations  covering  tne 
terms  and  conditions  for  ^jprovlng  applica- 
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Mens  for  grants  under  this  title  and  the  co- 
ordination of  programs  assisted  under  this 
title  with  the  programs,  having  related  pur- 
Doses  which  are  authorized  under  other 
tjtiM  of  this  Act  or  other  Acta  of  Congreas. 

"BECOBOS  AND  AUDIT 

"Sec.  1113.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Surgeon  General  may  prescribe,  Includ- 
ing records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount 
and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the 
nrolect  or  undertaking  In  connection  with 
which  such  grant  is  made  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
nrolect  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  records  as  wUl  faclUtate 
an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  of  any  grant  under  this  title 
which  are  pertinent  to  any  such  grant. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SECTION  1.  Titles  I  to  XI,  inclusive,  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Public  Health 
Service  Act'." 


By  Mr.  INOUYE : 
S.  1662.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  Island  of  Kahoolawe  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

CONVETANCE  OF  ISLAND  OF  KAHOOLAWE  TO  THB 
STAT*   OF    HAWAn 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Kahoo- 
lawe is  the  smallest  island  of  the  eight 
major  Hawaiian  islands.  It  Is  approxi- 
mately 45  miles  square  and  is  located 
approximately  8  miles  off  the  coast  of 
the  island  of  Maui. 

Kahoolawe  is  also  the  site  of  an  aerial 
bombing  target  and  a  shore  bombard- 
ment area.  In  many  respects  It  is  similar 
to  Culebra,  which  was  the  subject  of 
Senate  debate  in  the  last  Congress.  In 
fact,  as  a  result  of  the  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  Navy,  Kahoolawe  has  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
most  bombed  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

WhUe  it  is  true  that  there  are  other 
areas  within  the  territorial  IxMondaries 
of  the  United  States  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses, Kahoolawe  is  different  from  these 
locales.  The  State  of  Hawaii  retains  re- 
sidual rights  over  Kahoolawe  since  it  had 
formerly  owned  the  island,  subject  only 
to  "temporary"  military  exigencies  enu- 
merated in  the  Executive  order  reserving 
use  of  the  island  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
Furthermore,  Kahoolawe  Is  located  near 
populated  areas  on  the  island  of  Maul, 
and  the  people  of  Haul  have  long  com- 
plained of  the  effects  of  aerial  and  shore 
bombardment.  Finally,  B^ahoolawe  was 
once  usable  for  other  purposes.  It  Is  now 
rapidly  being  destroyed  and  rendered 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  This  erosion 
is  an  unforgivable  waste  of  resources  in 
a  State  where  land  is  at  a  premium. 

The  Island  of  Kahoolawe  is  an  integral 
P<ut  of  the  Hawaiism  Archip^ago  and 
has  always  been  considered  so  in  the 
past.  Unlike  the  other  major  islands,  Ka- 
hoolawe is  presently  iminhabited.  As  a 
result  of  naval  and  air  bombardment, 
the  State  of  Hawaii  is  currently  deprived 


of  Kahoolawe's  scenic  resources  and  ag- 
ricultural space. 

However,  Kahoolawe  has  uses  other 
than  as  a  target  for  aerial  and  naval 
bombardment.  There  still  is  potential  for 
development  as  a  resort  area,  with  its 
beaches,  valleys,  cliffs,  and  ravines.  It 
was  previously  used  for  ranching,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  island 
can  again  be  used  for  this  purpose  with 
proper  care.  It  has  also  been  proposed 
that  Kahoolawe  be  utilized  as  a  site  for 
a  central  thermonuclear  powerplant  and 
Ewiua  agricultural  development.  At  lesist 
one  company  has  expressed  great  inter- 
est in  conducting  a  salvage  operation  on 
the  island  to  recover  casings  and  unex- 
ploded  ordnance. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reviewing  these 
facts  at  length  in  response  to  the  often- 
made  Navy  allegation  that  the  island 
is  a  "hell  hole,"  unfit  for  any  use  except 
for  target  practice.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
becoming  imfit  for  anything  except 
bombardment  unless  we  reverse  Navy 
policies  of  neglect  and  destruction. 

Kahoolawe  was  not  always  the  victim 
of  defense  demands.  Through  most  of 
our  history  as  a  territory.  Kahoolawe  was 
owned  by  the  territorial  government  smd 
leased  to  private  parties  for  grazing.  In 
1919  and  again  in  1933,  the  territory 
leased  most  of  the  island  to  a  private 
ranch.  In  1940,  the  Navy  obtained  a  sub- 
lease to  the  island.  Then  in  1952  the 
original  lease  was  canceled  by  the  ter- 
ritory. In  1953  the  area  that  was  not  being 
used  for  a  lighthouse,  which  was  already 
Federal  property,  was  taken  by  the 
United  States  under  the  controversial 
Presidential  Executive  Order  10436. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Executive  order, 
when  the  Navy  decided  that  the  area  was 
no  longer  needed,  the  island  would  be 
rendered  reasonably  safe  for  human 
habitation  without  cost  to  Hawaii  and 
returned  to  the  latter's  jurisdiction. 
Moreover,  the  Navy  was  to  either  eradi- 
cate all  goats  from  the  island  or  strictly 
control  their  number.  Finally,  the  Navy 
was  to  permit  the  then  territory  to  enter 
and  inspect  the  island  and  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  conduct  a  program  of 
soil  conservation. 

What  has  happened  in  the  years  since 
the  Navy  security  control  of  the  island? 
Kahoolawe  is  rapidly  deteriorating  be- 
tween the  Navy's  bombardment  and 
the  animals  that  are  stripping  away  the 
natural  covering.  In  an  era  of  environ- 
mental concern,  Kahoolawe  stands  as 
mute  testimony  to  the  failure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  practice  what  it 
preaches.  Soon,  between  the  animals  and 
the  Navy.  Hawaii  will  be  left  with  noth- 
ing except  outcroppings  of  rock  from  the 
Pacific. 

Kahoolawe  was  and  remains  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Hawaii.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  Admission  Act,  all  Ismds  reserved  to 
the  United  States  remained  Federal 
property.  However,  the  Executive  order 
reserved  only  use,  and  the  order's  draft- 
ers clearly  foresaw  eventual  return  to  the 
State.  Thus  title  remains  vested  in  Ha- 
waii, which  has  granted  the  Federal 
Government  use  of  the  island. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  have  shown  re- 
markably good  faith  and  tolerance  for 
the  Navy's  activities.  We  have  recog- 


nized the  fact  that  security  requirements 
can  demand  a  sacrifice  on  our  part.  How- 
ever, the  limits  of  our  tolerance  have  long 
been  exceeded,  and  the  Navy  has  failed 
to  prove  that  our  defense  posture  will  be 
undermined  by  the  cessation  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Kahoolawe. 

Aside  from  the  actual  physical  ruin  of 
Kahoolawe  itself,  which  is  proceeding 
apEice,  the  bombing  constitutes  a  seri- 
ous danger  to  the  people  of  Maui.  In  Sep- 
tember 1969  unexploded  ordnance  was 
discovered  buried  in  the  pasture  of  the 
mayor  of  the  County  of  Maui.  After  an 
investigation,  the  Navy  determined  that 
the  bomb  had  been  dropped  in  1966  but 
vi'as  in  no  dsmger  of  detonating. 

However,  this  has  not  been  the  only 
incident.  Residents  have  often  com- 
plained about  the  noise  from  aircraft 
utilizing  Kahoolawe.  Because  the  popu- 
lation of  Mani  is  expanding  and  the  use 
of  Kahoolawe  is  very  heavy,  the  odds  of 
an  accidental  bombing  of  Maui  are  very 
high.  In  the  interest  of  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  citizens  of  Maui,  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Navy  must  be  reversed. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  dangers  presented  by 
the  Navy's  bombing  of  Kahoolawe.  I  have 
made  several  discreet  inquiries  with  the 
Navy  to  reach  an  £M;commodation  that 
would  insure  the  safety  of  Hawaii's  cit- 
izens while  meeting  any  national  security 
needs.  Unfortunately,  these  efforts  have 
been  fruitless. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  December  11, 
1969,  Rear  Adm.  D.  C.  Davis.  Com- 
mander, Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier,  reached 
the  following  conclusions:  First,  he 
stated  that  the  Navy  has  taken  and  will 
take  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent 
undue  harassment  of  the  citizens  of 
Maui  because  of  the  bombardment. 
Second,  he  alleged  that — 
The  ravages  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  air  and  surface  bombardment  have 
probably  irrevocably  eliminated  the  fjossi- 
blUty  of  future  safe,  domestic  use  of  the 
Island. 

He  continued: 

This  element  has  not  been  realistically 
faced  In  years  past. 

In  his  response  to  my  inquiry.  Admiral 
Davis  added — 

The  time  has  come  to  Inform  the  local 
public  that  Kahoolawe  should  remain  for  the 
indefinite  future  an  uninhabited  monument 
to  the  requirements  of  our  national  security. 

Admiral  Davis  should  be  commended 
for  his  frankness  in  stating  that  Navy 
utilization  has  rendered  Kahoolawe  bar- 
ren and  useless,  but  this  candor  was  long 
overdue.  I  caimot  believe  that  this  dis- 
covery was  suddenly  made  in  1969  only 
at  my  urging.  Where  was  this  candor 
during  the  previous  29  years  of  Navy- 
use? 

The  Navy  has  claimed  that  there  are 
no  alternate  sites  available,  but  no  one 
in  the  civilian  sector  really  knows  what 
efforts  have  been  made  to  locate  a  less 
objectionable  location.  In  fact  the  Navy 
already  uses  the  uninhabited  island  of 
Kaula.  which  is  farther  away  from  pop- 
ulation centers  and  which  Is  totally  use- 
less for  any  future  development. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  what  are 
the  people  of  Hawaii  to  make  of  the 
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Executive  order  which  promised  to  retu^ 
Kahoolawe  to  the  State  after  it  was  4c 
longer  required  and  to  provide  conserva- 
tion programs  for  the  island?  The  Naify 
Department  obviously  is  saying  in  effeft 
that  it  may  some  day  return  this  ravaged 
"uninhabited  monument"  after  it  renders 
it  sterile,  but  there  is  no  indication  whe^, 
if  ever,  we  can  expect  this  acti(m.      i 

We  hear  much  about  the  credibility 
gap.  and  it  is  precisely  this  kind  of  callotos 
disregard  for  the  safety  of  civilians  th^t 
contributes  to  the  growing  alienation  0f 
civilians  from  the  Armed  Forces.  Regref;- 
tably  this  is  not  the  only  instance  or  ex- 
ample of  indifference  which  the  Navy 
has  exhibited  toward  the  interests  of  the 
citizens  of  Hawaii.  Prior  to  dropping  Jts 
lease  last  year,  it  also  insisted  on  usi<ig 
the  South  Kona  bombing  range,  whith 
Ues  adjacent  to  the  fishing  village  0f 
MioUi,  off  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  Eveniif 
we  were  to  assume— which  I  am  not|- 
that  Kahoolawe  were  absolutely  necejs- 
sary  to  the  defense  requirements  of  our 
country,  the  Navy  should  have  consoli- 
dated its  training  by  restricting  aerl^ 
bombardment  to  Kahoolawe.  However.|lt 
obstinately  refused  to  take  this  sensible 

step-  .     J      ♦!„ 

Throughout  this   entire  episode,  ttoe 

Navy  has  been  extremely  evasive  in  fac- 
ing its  responsibilities  to  the  people  pf 
Hawaii.  Nothing  has  contributed  more 
to  the  deteriorating  confidence  in  t|ie 
Navy  than  its  stubbornness.  Indeed,  some 
of  Hawaii's  citizens  feel  that  its  respoi^e 
has  been  the  "height  of  arrogance."    ■ 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  todayl  a 
bUl  that  would  require  the  Departn^t 
of  the  Navy  to  convey  the  Island  of  ^- 
hoolawe  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  by  *ie 
end  of  the  current  calendar  year.  The  mil 
also  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  neces- 
sary funds  in  fiscal  year  1972  to  hiip 
clear  the  island  surface  of  an  estimatfed 
10  000  tons  of  unexploded  ordnance,    i 

Mr  President,  the  people  of  Haw)ail 
have  been  patient  with  the  Navy's  use!  of 
Kahoolawe  for  31  years,  but  that  patience 
has  worn  thin.  I  believe  that  we  are  Jn- 
Utied  to  a  return  of  this  land,  which  is 
so  greatly  limited  in  Hawaii,  and  I  to 
security  in  our  homes.  I  strongly  utge 
that  Congress  pass  this  bill  as  soon  as 
possible. 

ByMr.MATHIAS: 

S  1663.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  IT  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize continuation  of  certain  medical 
care  benefits  provided  for  mentaUy  fe 
tarded  and  physically  handicapped  fle 
pendents  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  die  while  serving  on  active 
duty.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  , 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  pjlde 
our  society  on  our  willing  and  humfene 
acceptance  of  responslbUity  for  etch 
other,  and  especially  for  the  smaU  cjiil- 
dren  who  enter  our  world  with  sOme 
serious  handicap.  Unlike  many  past  eiv- 
ilizations.  we  care  for  these  children  ^6 
cherish  them.  This  compassion  entatts  .t 
great  commitment  by  the  parents  and, 
often,  expensive  special  medical  c^re. 
Whenever  possible,  it  has  been  the  policy 


of  our  various  levels  of  government  to 
help  in  providing  that  care. 

Last  year  I  attempted  to  correct  the 
distressing  situation  whereby  the  current 
law  deprives  the  dependents  of  a  service- 
man killed  in  action  of  the  benefits  of 
special  remedial  and  handicapped  medi- 
cal aid  as  provided  for  in  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code.  This  particular  sec- 
tion— section  1079 — authorizes  the  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  training,  rehabilitation, 
special  education,  smd  institutional  care 
of  such  special  dependents  v.'h''c  ft  serv- 
iceman is  on  active  duty.  The  existing 
law  does  not  Include  in  its  coverage  the 
dependents  of  servicemen,  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  coun- 
try. As  a  result  of  this  tragic  paradox 
when  sudden  violent  death  occurs  during 
combat  on  a  battlefield  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  home,  this  necessary 
and  compassionate  assistance  terminates 
at  midnight  of  the  same  day.  Such  a 
callous  oversight  in  the  letter  of  the  law 
which  denies  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  un- 
conscionable if  left  unredressed. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  in  accordance, 
not  only  with  the  overall  purpose  of 
the  present  program,  but  also  with  the 
moral  obligation  of  our  society  for 
yoimgsters  orphaned  by  war,  to  extend 
this  program  to  include  the  families  of 
those  servicemen  who  never  return  home. 
There  is  presently  no  area  in  veterans 
benefits  which  provides  for  this  special 
medical  and  health  care. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  new  bill 
which  will  authorize  continuation  of 
these  benefits.  It  does  so  by  adding  a 
new  subchapter  to  chapter  17  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  The  bill  maintains 
the  same  benefits,  the  same  cost-sharing 
arrangements,  and  the  same  requirement 
that  the  dependents  use  public  facilities 
as  they  are  determined  to  be  available 
and  adequate.  There  is  no  essential 
chEinge  in  these  provisions  as  they  re- 
late to  section  1079,  title  10. 

To  fully  implement  the  spirit  of  the 
existing  law,  however,  the  bill  goes  one 
step  further.  It  directs  the  Administra- 
tor to  provide  transportation  for  the  de- 
pendents of  veterans  to  and  from  any 
health-care  facility  if  the  Administrator 
determines  that  such  transportation  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  bUl.  Thus  eUglble  dependents  will 
not  be  denied  their  entitled  benefits  due 
to  the  inadequacy  or  vuiavailability  of 
pubUc  facilities.  By  this  provision  the 
Administrator  is  empowered  to  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  dependents  do,  in  fact,  receive 
aid— €ven  if  such  action  entails  the  use 
of  other  than  public  facilities. 

The  effective  date  of  the  bill  is  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967  which  is  in  accordance  with 
that  of  the  existing  law. 

I  urge  Senators  to  act  quickly  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  When  a  soldier 
and  husband  is  suddenly  lost,  the  med- 
ical burdens  of  his  family  can  increase 
by  as  much  as  $150  a  month,  just  to 
maintain  the  most  minimal  level  of  care. 
This  hardship  only  compounds  the  pain- 
ful readjustments  which  must  be  made. 
We  have  an  obligation  and  mandate  to 
correct  tiiese  past  inequities  and  to  in- 
sure that  they  will  never  occur  again. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


B.   37T 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Towke.  the  S«i- 
ator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magndson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  377,  a  bill 
to  equalize  military  retirement  pay. 


8.    635 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  635,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Mining  and  Min- 
erals Policy  Act  of  1970. 

S.   808 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  frwn 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
806,  a  bill  to  authorize  additional  med- 
ical and  dental  care  for  reservists  and 
members  of  the  National  Guard. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  TuNNEY) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    883 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  882,  a 
bill  authorizing  payment  imder  medi- 
care for  services  performed  by  a  house- 
hold aide. 

S.    883 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  883,  a 
bill  to  establish  an  Institute  on  Retire- 
ment Income. 

S.  978 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  975,  a  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy  of  citizens. 

S.  1017 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1017,  the 
Clean  Lakes  Act  of  1971. 

S.  1018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield  and 
Mr.  Metcalf)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1018.  a  bUl  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  designate  rail 
passenger  service  to  at  least  one  major 
population  center  in  each  of  the  contig- 
uous 48  States  under  the  National  Rail 
Passenger  Network. 

S.  1127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htn«PHRBY) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1127.  a  bUl  to  revise  the  Uniform  Code 
of  MiUtary  JusUce.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  134S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1245,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  preservation  of  historical 
and  archeological  data. 
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S.    1391 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkll)  was  ad- 
(ied  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1291.  a  bill  to 
further  amend  the  act  of  October  4, 
1961,  amended  by  the  act  of  July  19, 
1966!  to  facilitate  the  efficient  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  certain  lands  in 
Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Counties, 
Md..  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondalk,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  1305.  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poraticm. 

S.    1383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklbt)  , 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
BYRD),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  GnRNEY),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pill),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as 
coeponsors  of  S.  1383,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
fflght  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  avoid  prosecution  for  the  killing  of  a 
policeman  or  fireman. 

B.    1410 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1410,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
establish  a  student  internship  program 
to  offer  students  practical  political  in- 
volvement with  elected  officials  on  the 
local.  State  and  Federal  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

This  biU,  the  "Interns  for  Political 
Leadership  Act,"  has  met  with  a  very 
favorable  response  from  young  people 
and  educators  as  well  as  colleagues  and 
constituents. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson)  .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  on  this  subject 
I  recently  received  from  Professor  Roger 
H.  Davidson,  scholar  in  residence  with 
the  National  Manpower  Policy  Task 
Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nationai.  Manpowkb  Pouct 

Task  Fobcx, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Apr.  7. 1971. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Huicphbet, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wathlngton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Sknatok  Humprskt  :  I  am  a  profeesor 
of  political  science  on  leave  from  the  Unl- 
vemty  of  CaUIomla  at  Santa  Barbara.  In 
my  years  of  teaching  both  at  Dartmouth 
CoUege  and  at  the  University  of  California, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  serve  as  advisor  for 


various  groups  of  oollege  students  serving  as 
Interns  m  Washington. 

I  want  to  commend  you  and  your  col- 
leagues for  InUoduclng  8.  1410,  vrtilch  would 
offer  assistance  to  student  Interns  serving 
with  local,  state,  and  federal  officials.  It  Is 
extremely  Important  for  poUtloaUy  Inter- 
ested young  i>eople  to  have  ample  opp>ortunl- 
tles  to  learn  about,  and  try  to  exert  influence 
within,  "the  system."  Most  of  the  young 
people  who  serve  In  such  Internships  gain 
far  greater  understanding  of  the  complex 
processes  of  governing  than  they  could  In 
even  the  most  sophisticated  classroom;  and 
most  of  these  students  also  come  away  from 
their  experience  with  a  glowing  enthusiasm 
for  plunging  Into  governmental  aflalis  and 
trying  to  make  changes  In  a  constructive 
fashion.  The  assistance  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  offered  back  In  the  mld- 
19603  to  Members  hiring  these  Interns  was 
laudable,  but  concern  over  student  activism 
on  the  Hill  caused  this  program  to  be  term- 
inated. I  thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  an 
unfortunate  development,  and  In  the  long 
run  detrimental  to  the  objective  of  encour- 
aging responsible  student  activism. 

Again,  from  my  experience  selecting  and 
advising  scores  of  interns  over  the  past  eight 
years,  I  know  what  a  valuable  experience 
this  can  be,  and  how  limited  are  the  finan- 
cial resources  for  these  young  people.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  what  you  and  your  col- 
leagues are  trying  to  do,  and  If  I  may  be  of 
any  Etsslstance,  please  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BooxR  H.  Davidson, 
Scholar    in    Residence    {Professor    of 

Political  Science  on  leave  from  the 

University     of     California,     Santa 

Barbara) . 

B.    143S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1435,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  ban  sports  from  closed- 
circuit  television. 

8.  1443,  B.  1443,  AND  S.  1444 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1442.  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  first 
$3,000  received  as  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuity  from  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  thereof  shall  be  excluded 
from  gross  income;  S.  1443.  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  the  survivorship  re- 
duction during  periods  of  non-marriage 
of  retired  employees  and  Members,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and  S.  1444,  a  biU  to 
incresise  the  contribution  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  costs  of  employees' 
health  benefits  insurance. 

S.   1446 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chuuch).  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1445, 
a  bill  to  provide  increases  in  certain  an- 
nuities payable  imder  chapter  83  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    15S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Batth.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 


S.  1532,  a  bill  relating  to  the  allowance 
of  a  depreciation  deduction. 

S.    1534 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalk)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNoxryE)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1534.  a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  prescribe  additional 
health  benefits  for  certain  dependents. 

S.    1854 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  were  swided  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1554.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorize  free 
or  reduced  rate  transportation  to  handi- 
capi>ed  persons  and  persons  who  are 
seventy  years  of  age  or  older,  smd  to 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
authorize  free  or  reduced  rate  trans- 
portation for  persons  who  are  seventy 
years  of  age  or  older. 

S.  1608 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1608,  a  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  on  the  Bankhead  National  Forest 
In  Alabama  as  wilderness  under  the 
WUdemess  Act  of  1964. 

8.    1649 
HELP    rOE    THK    SllALL    BUSINESSMAN 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  ,  chairman  of  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Committee,  in  sponsoring  S.  1649, 
a  bill  that  will  help  small  business  firms 
in  Alabama  and  throughout  the  country 
in  financing  structural,  operational,  or 
other  changes  to  meet  standards  required 
by  Federal  environmental  and  consumer 
l&ws 

Under  our  bUl,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration will  be  empowered  to  make 
loans  directly  or  in  cooperation  with 
banks  or  other  lending  institutions  to  as- 
sist small  businesses  in  effecting  addi- 
tions or  alterations  to  facilities  to  meet 
Federal  requirements  if  the  small  con- 
cern will  suffer  economic  injury  through 
compliance. 

Last  year  we  introduced  S.  1750,  which 
was  enacted  in  part,  authorizing  loans 
to  small  businesses  for  the  purpose  of 
complying  with  the  specific  Federal 
standards  under  dated  deadlines,  such 
as  contained  in  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 
for  example.  The  emergency,  compliance- 
type  loans  are  not  subsidized,  but  carry 
an  interest  rate  equal  to  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Federal  Govemm«it  plus 
one -quarter  percent. 

In  Alabama,  122  meatpacking  plants 
can  now  apply  for  loans  under  this  leg- 
islation. Forty  poultry  processing  plants 
and  a  large  number  of  egg  processors  are 
eligible  to  apply  for  low-interest  emer- 
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gency  loans  from  SBA  with  the  assurarice 
that  they  may  be  repaid  out  of  th^ir 
future  earnings.  i 

These  firms  are  important  to  the  ecob- 
omy  of  our  Nation  for  they  account  4ot 
only  for  more  than  $20  milUon  in  wages 
on  a  yearly  basis,  but  they  are  an  impor- 
tant source  of  food  products  for  Alaba^na 
and  the  Southeast.  j 

It  is  evident  that  they  are  also  vital  to 
the  life  of  our  cities  and  smaller  commu- 
nities for  they  supply  work,  training  ^d 
leadership  in  other  community  activities. 
These  small  businessmen  have  b*en 
threatened  with  severe  hardship  by  the 
series  of  Federal  environmental  and  con- 
sumer laws  placed  by  Congress  on  ^he 
statute  books  during  the  last  5  ye$rs. 
They  simply  do  not  have  the  capital 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirementsj  of 
these  new  laws.  I 

I  expressed  my  concern  over  the  efI0cts 
of  these  statutes  as  long  ago  as  1&69 
when  I  warned  at  that  time  that  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  hundreds  of  smaller 
firms  was  threatened  unless  the  Congfess 
took  remedial  action.  I 

Last  year's  legislation  did  a  part  of  the 
Job;  now  I  feel  that  we  must  go  on  ^d 
complete  it.  That  is  precisely  what  t>ur 
bill  will  do. 

S«NAT«    JOINT    RESOLUTION    1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Setia 
ator  from  Washington  (Mr.  MAcmisAN) 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tttnnzy)  were  added  aa  cosponsorsi  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  proposing!  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prodd- 
ing for  the  direct  popular  election  of  pe 
President  and  Vice  President. 

SENATE    JOINT    BESOLtTTION    5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tabt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Jiint 
Resolution  5,  designating  January]  15 
of  each  year  as  'Martin  Luther  Hlng 
Day."  i 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLtTTION    75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  [the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagletpn) 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  were  added  as  cosponsor$  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  75.  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  establish  a  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Health  Science  and  | So- 
ciety. I 

8SNATS   JOINT   BSSOLtmON    SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Senfttor 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 8,  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  ad- 
ditlortal  appropriations  to  the  Secre^ry 
of  Transportation  for  the  purposd  of 
providing  urgently  needed  intercity  rail 
passenger  service  around  the  Nation  and 
for  the  purpose  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  high-speed  ground 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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ferred  to   the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary: 

s.  Res.  104 

Resolved.  That  the  bUl  (S.  X660)  entitled 
"A  bin  lor  the  relief  ot  WlUlam  A.  Beach". 
now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all 
the  accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby  referred 
to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims.  The  chief  commis- 
sioner shall  proceed  with  the  same  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and 
2609  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient 
to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  demand  aa  a  claim,  legal 
or  equitable,  against  the  United  States  or  a 
gratuity  and  the  amount  if  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant.  Such  report  shall  specify  what  por- 
tion of  the  amount  to  be  due  to  the  said 
WUUam  A.  Beach  Is  the  maximum  reason- 
able attorney's  fees  that  should  be  paid  from 
such  amount. 


April  26,  1971 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  108— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  DIS- 
APPROVE REORGANIZATION  PLAN 
NO.  1 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  108),  which  wu 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations : 

S.  Res.  108 
Resolved.  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  reorganization  plan  Number  1  transmit- 
ted to  Congress  by  the  President  on  March 
24,  1971. 


AprU  26,  1971 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  105— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
INCREASING  LIMIT  OF  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  HEARINGS  BEFORE 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  105),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  105 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  hereby  Is  authorized  to  expend  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during 
the  Ninety-second  Congress,  $20,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount,  and  for  the  seme  pur- 
poses, specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act,  approved  Au- 
gust 2,  1946,  as  amended. 


miB- 


BENATE  RESOLUTION  104 — SUB] 
SION  OP  A  RESOLUTION  CDN- 
CERNINO  THE  BILL  (S.  1650)  FOR 
THE  RELIEF  OP  WILLIAM:  A. 
BEACH  I 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  the  follo«ring 

resolution  (S.  Res.  104).  which  waa  re- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  107— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  SUPPLEMENTAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
107),  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  107 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend, through  February  29,  1972.  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  $50,000  (in  addition  to  the 
amount  provided  In  section  9  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 31,  Ninety-second  Congress,  agreed 
to  March  1,  1971) ,  such  sum  having  not  been 
included  in  that  resolution  because  at  the 
time  at  which  that  resolution  was  considered 
there  viras  Insufficient  Information  to  deter- 
mine the  total  amount  of  expenditures  the 
committee  would  Incur  in  conducting  Its  in- 
quiries and  Investigations.  S\xch.  sum  shaU 
be  expended  for  the  purposes  specified  In 
sections  134  (a)  and  136  of  the  LeglslaUve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  In 
accordance  with  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rviles  of 
the  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  109— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTARY 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING,  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  FOR  AN  INQUIRY 
AND  INVESTIGATION  PERTAINING 
TO  THE  SECURITIES  INDUSTRY 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Proxmihi, 
and  Mr.  Cranston)  ,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution   (8.  Res.   109)   which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs : 
s.  Rxs.  109 
Resolved,  That.  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  section  134(a)   and 
136  of  the  Legislative  ReorganlzaUon  Act  of 
1946,   as   amended.   In   accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  imder  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  AfTalrs,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  U  authorized  from  the 
date  thU  resolution  Is  agreed  to,  through 
February  29,  1972,  for  the  purpose  stated  and 
within  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the  fol- 
lowing sections,  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department   or   agency   concerned   and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 
Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,     is     authorized     from     such    date 
through  February  29,  1972.  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  $333,240  to  examine,  Investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  securities  industry  and 
the  securities  markets  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  such  committee  having  been  unable  to 
offer    an    annual    authorization    resolution 
wltWn  the  period  of  time  prescribed  by  Sec- 
tion  133(g)    of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  because  the  committee  had 
not  been  able  to  determine  by  the  end  of 
that    period    the    scope   of,    and    the   total 
amount   of    expeditures   required    by,   such 
study.  Of  such  $333,240,  not  to  exceed  $33,240 
may  be   expended  for  tho  procurement  of 
Individual     consultants     or     organizations 
thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ing, together  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  with  respect 
to  the  study  or  Investigation  for  which  ex- 
penditure is  authorized  by  this  resolution 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  29,  1972. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resoluUon  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchen 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  RES- 
OLUTIONS AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE   KESOLUTION    73 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
73,  to  amend  rule  XVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  TuN- 
KiY) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 87,  relating  to  armament  limita- 
tions. 

SENATE   RESOLtmON    91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  91.  a 
resolution  concerning  the  conviction  of 
Lt.  William  L.  Calley.  Jr. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    98 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  Res.  98.  a  resolution  relating  to 
proposed  asset  depreciation  range  sys- 
tem. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  Con.  Res.  5, 
to  establish  a  joint  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  in 
Vietnam. 

BINATE   CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondali,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaoleton), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mRE),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  Con.  Res.  21,  calling  for  the 
suspension  of  military  and  military  aid 
to  Pakistan  until  the  conflict  in  East 
Pakistan  is  resolved;  and 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  21,  calling  for  supen- 
slon  of  military  assistance  to  Pakistan 
until  the  present  conflict  in  that  coim- 
try  is  resolved. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  JUVENILE 
CONFINEMENT  INSTITUTIONS 

AND  CORRECTIONAL   SYSTEMS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency,  I  wish  to  announce 
hearings  on  juvenile  confinement  insti- 
tutions and  correctional  systems.  The 
initial  set  of  hearings  will  be  held  on  May 
3,  4,  and  5,  1971  in  the  caucus  room  318 
did  Senate  Offlce  Building.  They  are 
scheduled  to  begin  at  10  ajn. 

These  hearings  will  focus  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  institutionalization  in  cor- 
rections and  on  conditions  in  our  Na- 
tion's juvenile  correctional  institutions. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  will  ex- 
amine the  procedures  through  which 
neglected  children  and  minors  in  need 
of  supervision  are  handled  in  our  juvenile 
courts,  in  detention  facilities  and  in  post- 
adjudication  institutions. 

The  subcommittee  will  also  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  community-based 
treatment  in  group  homes  and  residen- 
tial treatment  centers  as  alternatives  to 
institutionalization  of  youth,  and  of 
other  programs  for  reintegrating  delin- 
quents back  into  the  community. 

I  have  invited  witnesses  to  testify  about 
the  conditions  in  youth  offender  institu- 
tions in  their  respective  States.  In  addi- 
tion, we  wUl  hear  from  representatives 
of  major  private  organizations  concerned 
with  rehabilitation  and  from  juvemles 
who  have  been,  or  are  presently  confined 
in  institutions. 


MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

amendment  no.  01 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  6531)  an  Act  to  amend  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967; 
to  Increase  military  pay;  to  authorize 
military  active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  received,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
THOMAS  M.  ONEILL;  THE  BEST 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Thomas  M.  O'Neill  died  on  April  12.  I 
was  deeply  saddened.  The  highest  prin- 
ciple and  outstanding  professional  skill: 
these  were  Tom  O'Neill's  trademarks. 
In  applying  these  virtues  he  was  un- 
exceeded. 

First  and  foremost,  he  was  a  news- 
paperman. In  that  profession  his  death 
has  created  a  vacuum  that  can  be  filled 
only  when  another  appears  with  the 
same  high  standards,  deep  dedication, 
and  superb  competence.  In  most  en- 
deavors, one  of  these  characteristics  is 
usually  sufficient  for  success.  Tom  O'Neill 
possessed  all  three.  His  kind  is  rare, 
however. 

Too  infrequently  do  men  of  his  quality 
and  caliber  come  along.  I  am  certain  the 
Sun  newspapers,  for  which  he  worked 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  recognize  this 
aU  too  well.  But  Just  as  his  employers 
will  miss  him,  so.  too,  will  the  coimtless 
thousands  of  his  associates  In  the  news- 
paper business,  his  loyal  readers,  and  his 
devoted  friends. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  Tom 
O'Neill's  poUtlcal  thought  were  gained 
from  first-hand  experience  both  In  this 
Nation  and  abroad.  They  were  expressed 
always  with  a  skillfvd  and  very  able  pen. 
With  his  pen  and  with  the  many,  many 
friends  he  leaves  behind,  Tom  O'Neill 
has  built  a  memorial  of  lasting  duration. 
I  am  glad  I  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
Tom  O'Neill.  I  am  proud,  indeed,  that  I 


could  call  him  a  friend.  I  will  miss  him 
deeply. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  newspaper  articles 
and  commentaries  about  Thomas  M. 
O'Neill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thomas  M.  O'Neill.  Columnist,  Das 

Thomas  M.  O'Neill,  veteran  Sunpa-pers  re- 
porter, was  correspondent  and  political  col- 
umnist, died  today  at  Union  Memorial  Hos- 
pital after  a  short  illness. 

Mr.  O'Neill  was  66.  His  death  brought  to 
an  end  a  47-year  career  in  Journalism,  44 
years  of  wblch  were  spent  on  the  Sunpapers. 

Since  1953,  Mr.  O'Neill  was  the  author  of  a 
political  column  "Politics  and  People,"  which 
appeared  three  times  a  week  on  the  editorial 
page  of  The  Sun. 

crew    up    in    rtOBIDA 

He  was  born  In  Norfolk,  December  26,  1904, 
the  son  of  a  barber  and  his  wife,  who  had 
paused  there  during  a  migration  from  New 
England  to  Florida. 

Toung  O'Neill  grew  up  in  Florida,  attend- 
ing public  and  parochial  schools.  After  his 
schooling,  he  left  home  for  a  series  of  short 
term  newspaper  Jobs  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  Maryland,  he  worked  briefly  for  the  Ha- 
gerstown  Herald  and  the  Baltimore  Post  be- 
fore joining  The  Evening  Sun  In  1927. 

Within  a  year  of  Joining  the  Sunpapers  he 
was  made  a  political  writer,  covering  every 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  until  1943. 

He  became  known  In  Annapolis  for  these 
characteristics  associated  with  the  "hard  bit- 
ten" school  of  newspaperlng.  An  energetic, 
aggressive  young  reporter,  he  became  as  fa- 
miliar with  the  night  life  of  the  capital  city 
as  with  Its  political  life. 

His  appearance,  however,  sharply  con- 
trasted with  the  newspaper  reporter  stereo- 
type that  Hollywood  cultivated  In  the  SO's. 
Far  from  being  slovenly  or  careless  in  his 
dress,  Mr.  O'Neill  epitomized  neatness. 

Annapolis  oldtlmers  remember  him  as  a 
dapper  dresser  who  was  fastidiously  clean, 
sometimes  taking  two  or  three  showers  a 
day. 

KEEN   POLmCAL   INSTINCTS 

He  was  a  slightly  built  man  with  sharp 
eyes  and  distinctly  Irish  features,  who  was 
given  to  the  telling  on  anecdotes  and  the 
heavy  use  of  epigrams. 

Professionally,  both  as  reporter  and,  later, 
as  a  columnist,  his  colleagues  deeply  re- 
spected him  for  his  keen  political  Instincts. 

"He  Just  Uved  politics,"  one  colleague  said. 
"And  he  wasn't  Just  a  reporter.  He  was  part 
of  the  show.  He  knew  what  motivated  people 
and  what  made  them  tick." 

Mr.  O'Neill's  political  Insights  were  not 
limited  to  the  Maryland  scene,  but  were,  as 
soon  as  the  occasion  arose,  adapted  with  ease 
to  grander  arenas. 

In  1943,  he  was  reassigned  from  Annapolis 
to  the  London  bureau  of  The  Sun.  Within 
days  he  had  put  the  provincialism  of  Annap- 
oUs  brtilnd  him  and  was  reporting  from  the 
British  capital  with  the  sureness  of  a  sea- 
soned parliwnentary  correspondent. 

ASSIGNMENTS   IN   EUROPE 

Mr.  O'Neill  covered  the  1945  British  elec- 
tions and  did  a  series  of  iul;lcles  on  condi- 
tions in  Greece,  Austria,  Italy,  Germany  and 
Prance  before  being  assigned  to  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  In  1946. 

In  the  postwar  years,  he  covered  a  variety 
of  assignments  in  Washington,  among  the 
most  memorable  of  which  were  probably  his 
distinguished  reports  on  the  Alger  Hiss  case. 
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Wben  he  became  a  political  c<riunuilst  in 
1953.  he  gave  up  conventional  news  repott- 
ing. 

But  he  continued  to  be  a  well  known  jo\|r- 
nallstlc  figure  at  the  national  party  conv*i- 
tlons,  which  he  had  attended  faithfully 
since  1936  with  the  exception  of  the 
years. 

KNZW   LOCAl.   POLITICS 

At  the  conventlona.  "Tom  could  teU  ybu 
which  way  the  delegations  were  going  whjen 
others  couldn't  read  the  signs.  He  had  pn 
encyclopedic  knowledge  of  local  poUtlcs  a»id 
personalities."  a  colleague  remembers.       i 

Although  he  lacked  a  college  degree.  Ills 
poUtlcal  columns  never  lacked  a  lean|ed 
tone  He  was  an  omnlverous  reader  who  ■^as 
conversant  In  poUtlcal  philosophy  ranging 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  English  and  French 
and  the  American  colonials.  '. 

His  own  phUosophy.  however,  was  de- 
cidedly American.  A  moderate  Ubcral,  ihe 
fo\md  his  own  principles  In  the  New  Deal  of 
Franklin  E>elano  Roosevelt  and  the  Pair  D^al 
of  Harry  8.  Truman.  , 

These  he  expressed  In  what  a  friend  de- 
scribed as  "a  highly  polished  style  which,  tor 
all  Its  emphasis  on  preclseness  and  restraint, 
often  "packed  a  wallop."  ! 

Mr.  O'NeUl  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  fhe 
former  Jolanda  F.  E.  DlQlorglo  whom  he  mar- 
ried In  1933,  and  a  son,  Thomas  M.  O'N^U, 
Jr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'NelU  Uved  at  4209  Tusciny 
court,  In  North  Baltimore.  | 

Funeral  arrangements  were  Incomplete. 

Thomas  M.  O'Nkiix 

Sm:  Thomas  0"NelU  was  a  great  repoi  , 
He  despised  seU-servlng  hand-outs,  and  pre- 
ferred to  dig  out  his  own  stories.  I 

I  remember  when  he  brought  to  public  at- 
tention the  sordid  attempt  of  a  pollUclan 
to  keep  a  mUk  dairy  open  when  the  c<*q- 
mlssloner  of  health  sought  to  close  It  be- 
cause of  existing  unsanitary  conditions.  | 

On  another  occasion  a  group  opposed  the 
incumbent  Judges  who  were  seeking  elec- 
tion These  opponents  sought  to  palm  oB\  as 
legitimate  a  radio  "town-meeting  of  ^e 
air  '■  He  exposed  It  for  what  It  was — a  fake, 
rehearsed,  pald-for  skit  by  a  group  of  pro- 
fessional actors.  i 

Another  time  he  attended  a  "closed"  m*t- 
ing  that  sought  poUtlcal  support  for  a  c^- 
dldate  on  the  ground  that  this  would  Ins^e 
a  governor's  pardon  for  one  of  their  m^- 
bers.  He  gleefuUy  brought  the  whole  tO^ 

to  Ught.  ! 

He  was  a  courageous,  lucid  writer  on  %be 
local,  national  and  international  scene.  IHe 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

Joseph  Shzrbom  . 

Baltimore. 

Thomas  CNeux  Sxryicks  Srr  Thttbsdat 

A  reqxUem  mass  for  Thomas  M.  O'Neill,  a 
writer,  war  correspondent  and  columnist  for 
the  Sunpapera  for  more  than  44  years,  will 
be  offered  at  10  A.M.  Thursday  at  SS.  Philip 
and  James  Catholic  Church,  Charles  $nd 
2eth  streets.  i 

Mr.  O'Neill,  66,  died  yesterday  at  Un|on 
Memorial  Hospital  after  a  brief  Illness. 

Burial  will  b«  In  the  New  Cathedral  Ceme- 
tery. I 

Mr.  O'NeUl,  a  native  of  Norfolk,  Joined 
The  Svening  Sun  in  1937  and  during  the 
years  ran  up  a  long  Uat  of  aooompllahme|xt«. 

Since  1953  he  had  written  a  political  Col- 
umn— "PoUtica  and  People" — which  w>- 
p0Ared  In  other  newspapers  In  addition]  to 
The  Sun. 

Thomas  OlTKnx 
For  most  of  half  a  centiiry  the  Sunpajfers 
were  privileged  to  publish  the  work  of 
Thomas  O'NelU,  and  we  venture  to  say  ttiat 
through  that  time  no  readers  of  tiny  nanrs- 
paper  have  had  a  clearer,  more  masterly,  u  ore 
Impeccably-principled  source  of  poUtlcal  in- 


formation and  opinion.  The  principles  came 
first,  and  It  was  this,  along  with  superb  pro- 
fessional sklU,  that  enabled  him  to  treat  with 
equal  trenchancy  and  political  scene,  whether 
local  or  state  or  national  or  foreign. 

Some  thought  him  cynical.  He  was  not.  It 
was  J\i8t  that  his  standards  of  public  moral- 
ity were  so  high  that  not  many  could  meas- 
ure up  to  them.  Looking  always  for  honest 
men,  he  found  but  a  few  in  pubUc  Ufe  whose 
motives  were  not  those  of  self-serving  ex- 
pediency; and  he  said  so.  That  poUtlclans 
often  quailed  iinder  his  gaze  was  no  wonder, 
for  the  gaze  was  piercing.  The  late  John  W. 
Owens,  Thomas  O'NelU's  predecessor  as  po- 
litical reporter  and  commentator,  once  said 
that  O'Neill  had  a  gift  of  Ulumlnatlng  corn- 
ers you  didn't  even  know  were  there. 

The  bases  of  his  Judgment  were  in  fact 
quite  simple.  He  believed  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  by  no  means  so 
hard  to  Interpret  as  many  would  make  It 
seem:  he  beUeved  the  Constitution  meant 
what  It  said.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence also,  he  beUeved,  had  meaning,  and  the 
meaning  was  In  what  It  said :  his  yearly  Inde- 
pendence Day  columns  were  statements  of 
faith  in  the  nation's  origins  and  Its  future. 

In  his  own  work  he  was  a  perfectionist. 
He  disdained  tricking  anyone  into  reading 
him,  but  there  it  was  to  read,  in  a  style  of 
flowing  crystal  clarity,  with  a  precision  in 
choice  of  words  that  was  almost  absolute. 

We  have  tried  here  to  see  Thomas  O'Neill 
as  he  would  have  wished.  In  terms  of  his 
work,  but  we  cannot  let  him  go  without  say- 
ing that  we  wUl  treasure  above  all  the 
memory  of  him  as  a  friend  whose  affection, 
once  given,  was  given  wholly  and  without 
condition,  never  to  waver. 

Nores  and  Comment 

When  Tom  O'Neill  died  on  Monday  after 
4Vi  decades  with  the  Sunpapers  he  left  a 
thousand  memories  behind  hina.  Here  are 
but  a  few  of  them,  sketchy  and  random  to 
be  sure,  and  In  some  cases  blurred  a  bit  in 
their  details  by  the  passage  of  time,  which 
is  to  say  that  perhaps  not  all  of  us  are  as 
flawlessly  In  command  of  precUe  fact  as 
O'Neill  was. 

It  was  true,  as  the  news  obituary  reported, 
that  he  so  valued  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship that  he  would  travel  any  distance,  un- 
der any  circumstances  to  cast  his  vote.  Much 
as  he  Tinderstood  and  sympathized  with 
most  human  frailty  he  could  not  compre- 
hend a  failure,  through  apathy  or  any  other 
cause,  to  vote  In  any  election,  at  whatever 
level. 

In  one  Instance  his  vote  had  an  added 
point.  He  and  Mrs.  O'Neill,  both  with  minds 
of  their  own.  had  been  unable  to  agree  on 
a  presidential  candidate.  O'Neill  was  cover- 
ing a  presidential  candidate  who  wound  up 
his  campaign  in  New  Tork,  let's  say  Thomas 
E.  Dewey.  Pressed  hard  for  time  In  his  cover- 
age, he  came  by  train  to  Baltimore,  took  a 
taxi  to  the  polling  place,  cast  his  vote  (can- 
celling Mrs.  O'Neill's),  took  a  taxi  back  to 
the  station — no  time  even  to  stop  by  the 
home  in  which  his  life  centered — and  went 
back  to  work  in  New  York. 

O'Neill  disliked  commas  more  than  any- 
body we  have  ever  known.  Commas  to  him 
were  to  be  used  only  when  absolutely  needed 
for  the  sense  and  rhythm  of  a  sentence. 
The  sloppy  habit  of  peppering  a  piece  of 
writing  with  commas  setting  off  this  and 
setting  off  that  and  setting  off  the  other, 
was  a  sign  of  disorganized  thinking.  We  have 
known  him  to  rewrite  an  entire  column  Just 
to  get  rid  of  commas.  He  never  quite  wrote 
a  piece  with  no  commas  at  all,  but  he  never 
stopped  trying. 

This  story  comes  by  heresay,  but  has  the 
ring  of  truth : 

One  time,  one  hot  summer,  OTIelU  foxmd 
himself  In  Tehran.  It  m\ist  have  been  during 
the  Tniman  administration,  for  Averell  Har- 


rlman  also  passed  through  Tehran  and  Har- 
rlman  was  a  roving  ambassador  for  Truman, 
wasn't  he? 

On  a  miserable  Sunday  the  smaU  corps 
of  foreign  correspondents  in  Tehran  decided 
to  have  a  picnic  In  the  mountains,  and  had 
made  all  the  arrangements  when  a  phone 
call  came  from  Harrlman,  who  said  he  wo\ild 
be  pleased  to  receive  the  press  that  after- 
noon. Picnic  cancelled. 

After  a  taxi  ride  through  the  heat  and  dust 
and  lUes  of  Tehran  the  correspondents 
reached  a  palace  in  the  hills  (imdoubtedly 
with  cool  fountains  and  great  bowls  of  fresh 
fruit.  Including  pomegranates)  and  were 
welcomed  by  Harrlman  with:  "Well,  gentle- 
men, I  really  have  nothing  In  particular  to 
say." 

ONelll,  according  to  trustworthy  accoimts, 
stood  up.  "Then,"  he  said,  "what  the  hell  are 
we  doing  here?"  and  walked  out. 

Among  one  colleague's  most  vivid  mem- 
ories of  World  War  II  Is  the  recoUectlon  of 
lunch  with  O'NelU  on  Shrove  Tuesday  of 
1944,  in  London,  where  he  was  The  Sun'i 
oureau  chief. 

It  was  a  sunny  day.  The  winter  was  over. 
It  had  been  a  grim  winter:  the  winter  of  the 
"Little  Blitz"  which  came  closer  finally  to 
breaking  the  British  spirit  than  anybody 
outside  Britain  ever  knew. 

ONelll  had  a  pub  he  liked,  back  of  Salis- 
bury Square,  and  they'd  told  him  at  the  pub 
to  be  sure  to  come  for  lunch  on  Shrove 
Tuesday.  There  were  pancakes,  made  of 
course  with  dried  egg  powder  but  dusted 
with  sugar.  And  alongside  the  pancakes.  .  .  . 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  hunger  for  citrus  is 
a  real  hunger,  and  that  for  years  fresh  citrus 
had  been  unknown  In  Britain,  except  for  one 
shipload  of  Spanish  oranges  that  had  come 
In  during  that  winter,  enough  oranges  for 
each  child  In  Britain  to  have  Just  one:  lucky 
adults  could  nibble  at  the  peelings. 

Alongside  the  pancakes,  on  each  plate,  lay 
a  tiny  brilliant  slice  of  real  lemon.  It  was 
like  a  piece  of  the  sun. 

O'Neill  spent  many  nights  of  the  Little 
BUtz — they  came  over  only  at  night  then- 
playing  poker  in  the  Liondon  Press  Club. 
Some  foreign  correspondents  In  London  In 
those  nasty  weeks  would  take  a  break  now 
and  then  and  go  for  a  few  days  to  Ireland, 
where  there  were  Ughts  and  fresh  eggs  and 
no  bombers.  O'NelU  didn't.  The  people  ol 
London  could  not  get  out  of  it  with  a  break 
In  Ireland,  and  If  the  people  of  London 
couldn't  neither  would  he. 


Thomas  M.  O'Neill 

Thomas  M.  O'NeUl  was  never  tentative, 
never  an  on-thla-hand.  on-the-other  sort  of 
poUtlcal  writer.  He  burned  with  a  hard  cold 
gutter,  secure  In  the  conviction  that  It  Is  a 
newspaperman's  duty  to  aflUct  the  comfort- 
able and  to  comfort  the  afflicted.  So  strong 
were  his  beUefs,  yet  so  classlcaUy  restrained 
his  Uterary  style,  tliat  his  oolimins  In  The 
Sun  cut  Uke  a  surgeon's  scapel — precise,  but 
lethal.  A  hot-air  baUoon  punctured  by  Tom 
O'NelU  seldom  rose  again.  No  poUtlclan  Ued 
to  him  twice. 

Annapolis  knew  him  first  as  T?ie  Evening 
Sun'$  legislative  reporter,  gifted  with  darting 
Insight  into  the  poUtlcal  pressiires  at  play, 
also  with  words  that  made  facts  leap  with 
life.  His  World  War  n  correspondence  from 
London  deepened  him  and.  In  the  course 
of  covertng  Britain's  postwar  Labor  govern- 
ment, he  grew  broader.  But  It  was  Washing- 
ton and.  beyond  that,  the  whole  spectrum  of 
American  poUtlcs  which  Tom  O'NeUl  made 
bis  own. 

Politicians  of  every  stamp  recognized  in 
him  a  touch  for  poUtlcal  movement  at  least 
as  sensitive  as  that  of  any  poUtlcal  profes- 
slonaL  He  was  welcomed  and  trusted  In 
poUtlcal  centers  from  the  old  Emerson  Hotel 
in  Baltimore  to  the  Blackstone  in  Chicago 
to  San  Francisco's  St.  Francis.  He  could  draw 
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ft-aly  and  at  first  hand  from  political  weU- 
mitogs  throughout  the  country.  The  result 
2J|^ mastery  of  detail  which,  when  filtered 
through  his  own  luminous  prose,  gave  Tom 
(YNelll  bis  authority  and  his  distinction. 

A  newspaper  has  Its  peculiarly  personal 
■ide  and  the  loss  of  a  colleague  commonly 
lasves  survivors  feeling  diminished.  In  Tom 
O'Neiirs  case,  the  feeling  Is  different.  His 
numory  here  makes  us  not  smaller  but  larger, 
aware  that  a  man  of  the  first  rank  has  passed 
.arway.  

THOMAS  M.  O'Neill  Dies;  Bw  WanxR  and 
Columnist 

A  requiem  mass  for  Thomas  M.  O'NelU, 
wjio  died  yesterday  in  Union  Memorial 
Hospital  after  a  career  of  more  than  44  years 
as  a  writer,  war  correspondent  and  political 
columnist  for  the  Sunpapers,  wlU  be  offered 
Thursday  at  10  a.m.  in  88.  PhUlp  and  James 
Catholic  Church,  Charles  and  20th  streets. 

Mr.  O'NeUl  was,  successively: 

A  top  political  writer,  whose  probity  and 
professional  skUl  gave  his  readers  rare  In- 
sights into  what  really  was  going  on  In  the 
precincts,  wards — and  State  House. 

The  Sun's  correspondent  In  London  at  the 
height  of  World  War  n. 

A  foreign  correspondent  who  made  studies 
of  postwar  conditions  in  Greece,  Italy.  A\ib- 
trU,  Germany,  Prance  and  the  Low  Coiui- 

trles. 

A  national  reporter  whose  coverage  of  pres- 
idential campaigns,  political  conventions  and 
of  an  America  embarking  on  a  new.  un- 
charted course  set  standards  that  profes- 
sionals acclaimed  as  excellent.  For  example, 
AUstalr  Cooke,  in  hU  preface  to  "A  Genera- 
tion on  Trial,"  his  account  of  the  Alger  Hiss 
trials,  termed  Mr.  O'NeUl's  reportUig  on  them 
"incomparable." 

And  finally,  sUice  1063,  B4r.  O'NeUl  was 
the  writer  of  a  national  political  column, 
"Politics  and  People,"  that  appeared  regu- 
larly first  in  The  Evening  Sun  and  then  In 
The  Sun.  and  other  newspapers.  The  col\imn 
sometimes  infuriated  many  of  his  readers, 
but  it  was  considered  by  most  political  and 
Journalistic  insiders  to  be  a  model  of  its 
kind. 

Thomas  Matthews  O'NeUl  was  bom  De- 
cember 26,  1904,  in  Norfolk,  the  son  of  New 
Kngland  parents  who  had  paused  there  In 
a  flight  from  Northeastern  winters  and  who. 
when  he  was  a  few  months  old.  moved  on  to 
Tampa,  Fla. 

FLORTOA-EDUCATED 

He  was  educated  in  parochial  and  public 
schools  In  Florida  and  studied  later  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Mr.  O'Neill's  third-person  memo  In  19B0 
to  Charles  H.  Dorsey,  Jr.,  his  close  friend  and 
the  managing  editor  of  The  Sun,  explains 
how  he  became  a  newspaperman: 

"His  path  Into  the  newspaper  bxisinees  was 
the  route  of  the  migratory  fruit  workers  who 
foUow  the  growing  season  from  Florida's 
oranges  to  Georgia's  peaches,  California  can- 
teloupes,  and  back  again. 

"At  every  stop,  city  editors  were  offered  the 
services  of  a  hopeful  recrtiit.  After  a  short- 
handed  city  room  was  finally  found,  O'NelU 
got  into  the  business  to  stay.  .  .  ." 
VAGUE  about  his  stast 
He  was  vague  about  his  first  newspaper  Job. 
but  let  his  official  employment  record  start 
with  a  stmt  In  1925  with  the  Hagerstown 
Herald.  In  1926.  he  moved  on  to  the  old  Bal- 
timore Post. 

One  year  later,  he  came  to  the  Sunpapers  to 
stay,  initially  as  a  reporter  for  The  Evening 
Sun. 

He  caught  on  quickly,  and  got  his  first 
taste  of  national  politics  In  1928,  when  he 
covered  Alfred  E.  Smith's  Eastern  campaign. 
His  list  of  newspaper  credit  Is  a  long  one — 
at  least  16  national  political  conventions,  a 
long  series  of  Maryland  and  out-of-state  po- 
litical campaigns,  the   Alger  Hiss   trials,   a 


British  general  election,  crises  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal,  White  House 
correspondent,  the  Legislature  and  Congress. 
He  ran  the  gamut. 

As  Edwin  P.  Toung,  one  of  his  former  city 
editors  put  it,  Mr.  O'NelU  was  a  master  crafts- 
man who  organized  tUs  articles  so  well  that 
"when  you  began  to  cut  them,  you  wers  cut- 
ting ideas." 

Mr.  Toung  Is  now  vice  president  and  as- 
sistant publisher  of  the  Providence  (RJ.) 
Journal  Bulletin. 

OBSESSED  BT  PACTS 

Mr,  O'NelU  was  obsessed  by  facts,  soaked 
them  up  like  a  blotter,  remembered  them  for- 
ever and  used  them  as  needed.  He  was  a 
student  of  the  Constitution  who  despised 
those  who  tried  to  pervert  It  for  their  own 
ends.  And  he  took  his  own  duties  as  a  citizen 
so  seriously  that  he  was  known  to  have  trav- 
eled thousands  of  miles  in  order  to  exercise 
his  franchise  at  the  polls. 

Personally,  he  could  be  convivial  one  day 
and  a  recluse  the  next.  But  he  was  as  in- 
tensely loyal  to  his  friends  as  he  was  disdain- 
ful of  those  he  spotted  as  phonies. 

Mr.  O'Neill  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Jolanda  F.  E.  DlGlorglo.  whom  he 
married  In  1933,  and  a  son,  Thomas  M.  O'NelU 
Jr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'NelU  lived  at  4209  Tus- 
cany court,  in  North  Baltimore. 

A  brief  service  preceding  the  requiem  mass 
at  S8.  PhiUp  and  James  wUl  be  held  at  the 
Henry  W.  Jenkins  funeral  estabUshment,  in 
the  4000  block  of  York  road. 

Burial  will  be  In  the  New  Cathedral  Ceme- 
tery. 


A     COMMEMORATIVE     STAMP 
HONOR  PHARMACY 


TO 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
more  than  3  years  ago,  I  took  to  the  Qea- 
ate  floor  to  speak  up  in  defense  of  the 
comer  drugstore. 

My  remarks  were  in  response  to  a 
statement  by  one  Federal  official  who 
advocated  that  the  corner  drugstore 
should  be  abolished. 

That  particular  official  has  long  since 
departed  from  the  official  Potomac  scene. 

Happily,  the  comer  drugstore — and, 
indeed,  pharmacy  in  general— have  con- 
tinued to  play  a  vital  role  in  American 

life.  ,     „^ 

If  anything,  pharmacy — as  an  institu- 
tion and  an  honored  profession— has 
grown  In  strength  and  vitality.  Every 
day,  an  estimated  17  million  Americans 
visit  the  more  than  50.000  retail  phar- 
macies located  in  cities  and  towns  across 
the  Nation. 

From  personal  experience,  I  know 
something  about  the  important  role  of 
the  retail  pharmacist  in  his  neighbor- 
hood and  community.  While  still  a  stu- 
dent in  school,  I  worked  for  7  years  as 
a  drugstore  clerk,  as  many  others  have 
done. 

Throughout  the  Nation's  history,  the 
pharmacist  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  American  scene,  its  culture,  and  its 
folklore. 

In  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
country,  the  pharmacist  has  done  more 
than  dispense  drugs  and  the  sundry 
items  one  finds  so  conveniently  in  the 
community  drugstore.  In  many  commu- 
nities, the  drugstore  serves  as  a  meeting 
place,  often  a  social  center  of  sorts,  and 
sometimes  even  a  political  forum. 

As  professional  people  go,  pharmacists 
have  particularly  close — and  abiding — 
ties  with  the  people  of  America. 
In  addition  to  serving  the  Nation  to 


community  drugstores,  pharmacists 
practice  their  profession  In  hospitals;  to 
Federal,  State,  and  city  governments;  to 
the  manufacture  of  medicines;  to  re- 
search, and  m  pharmaceutical  education. 
Americans  place  their  trust  to  phar- 
macists over  2  billion  times  a  year.  That 
figure  represents  the  number  of  prescrip- 
tions pharmacists  fill  annually. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  their  many 
contributions  to  the  Nation's  health  and 
welfare — contributions  made  without 
publicity  and  fanfare  I  believe  it  would 
be  altogether  appropriate  for  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Department  to  issue  a  com- 
memorative stamp  honortog  the  phar- 
macists of  America. 
Consider  these  facts : 
The  United  States  has  never  issued  a 
stamp  honoring  pharmacy. 

Other  professions  have  been  honored 
by  the  issuance  of  commemorative 
stamps;  such  professions  as  those  includ- 
tog  physicians,  dentists,  lawyers,  archi- 
tects. Journalists,  railroad  engmeers,  civil 
engineers,  schoolteachers,  and  nurses. 

A  number  of  foreign  countries  have 
issued  stamps  honoring  pharmacy.  I 
refer  to  such  countries  as  France,  Poland, 
Norway,  Costa  Rica,  Sweden.  Republic 
of  Cuba,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Rumania. 
Finally,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  for  many,  many 
years  Americans  have  been  able  to  buy 
postage  stamps  at  most  comer  drug- 
stores. By  making  stamps  available,  local 
pharmacies  have  relieved — and  are  re- 
lieving— the  U.S.  postal  service  of  a  tre- 
mendous and  costly  burden. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  law  the  Post- 
master General,  acting  with  the  counsel 
of  an  advisory  group,  may  authorize  the 
issuance  of  commemorative  stamps. 

I  have  written  and  I  have  personally 
contacted  the  Nation's  distinguished 
Postmaster  General,  the  Honorable  Wto- 
ton  Bloimt,  urging  that  a  commemorative 
stamp  honoring  the  Nation's  pharma- 
cists be  authorized. 

As  pharmacists  continue  to  contribute 
to  so  many  Important  ways  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people,  I  believe  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  recognize  their 
services  over  the  years  through  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  a  commemorative  stamp  to 
their  honor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  text  of  the  letter  which  I  have 
written  to  the  Postmaster  General  be 
printed  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rkcord, 

as  follows. 

Apul  13,  1071. 
Hon.  Winton  M.  Blount, 
Postmaster  General.  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Postmastek  General:  The  ptir- 
pose  of  this  letter  Is  to  express  my  strong 
hope  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  will  Issue 
a  commemorative  stamp  honoring  the  Na- 
tion's pharmacists. 

I  have  long  been  Interested  In  this  profes- 
sion, having  worked  as  a  drugstore  clerk  be- 
fore attending  coUege. 

Enclosed  for  your  Information  is  a  copy  of 
some  remarks  prepared  for  deUvery  on  the 
Senate  Floor  which  outline  my  reasons  for 
recommending  the  issuance  of  such  a  com- 
memorative stamp. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

RoBXET  p.  OsjmN, 

VS.  Senator. 
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RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  tthe 
critical  needs  confronting  our  peoplelin 
Americas  rural  areas  demand  priority 
attention  in  Washington.  BasicaUy.  twe 
need  to  develop  p.  new  way  of  thinlUng 
about  the  problems  of  rural  America.  We 
must  achieve  a  national  understanding 
that  in  restoring  the  economy  and  Uie 
living  environment  of  our  nonmetropoll- 
tan  areas,  we  will  be  applying  desperately 
needed  preventive  medicine  to  what  cotild 
otherwise  well  become  the  terminal  )U- 
ness  of  our  cities.  I 

The  hard  fact  is  that  both  the  (#ty 
dweUer  and  the  rural  family  are  being 
denied  a  basic  human  right— the  freedom 
to  choose  where  they  will  live  and  w*rk 
and  bring  up  their  children.  This  meins 
we  must  establish  a  firm  national  gro^h 
policy  that  commits  us  to  achieving  a 
sound  balance  between  rural  and  urljan 
America,  greaUy  expanding  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  job  opportuhi- 
ties  and  creating  a  decent  living  environ- 
ment with  effective  public  services  in  b*th 
our  cities  and  our  smaller  communities. 

Right  now,  more  than  half  of  our  peo- 
ple live  within  50  miles  of  our  east  ^d 
west  coasts,  and  it  is  expected  that  by 
the  end  of  the  century  almost  90  percent 
of  our  greaUy  expanded  population  vill 
be  concentrated  in  a  few  urban  ai^as. 
Twenty  million  Americans  left  tneir 
farms  over  the  past  30  years— last  year 
the  pace  of  this  rural  exodus  was  ttwc 
times  that  of  the  enUre  past  decaWe. 
Meanwhile,  our  rural  areas  contain  two- 
thirds  of  America's  substandard  holis- 
ing  and  one-half  of  its  poor  people.     | 

As  chairman  of  the  recently  es^b- 
lished  Senate  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
on  Rural  Develc«)ment,  I  am  determiiied 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  these  critical  probletns. 
We  must  work  intensively  to  develop  ef- 
fective Federal  assistance  programs  |for 
comprehensive  regional  economic  detel- 
opment,  the  substantial  upgrading]  of 
community  facilities,  decent  housmg, 
and  the  provision  of  quality  health,  edu- 
cation, and  other  public  services.      I 

We  must  also  recognize  the  central 
role  of  a  strong  agricultural  economy  in 
bringing  stabiUty  and  growth  not  onlj  to 
rural  areas  but  to  the  Nation  itself.  [We 
must  assure  the  fanner  a  fair  return  on 
his  hard  work  and  extensive  investmpnt 
and  provide  him  with  essential  financial 
help  to  meet  his  high  and  rising  promo- 
tion costs. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  obtain  a  first- 
hand account  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing our  rural  families  and  their  comi|iu- 
nltles.  In  the  course  of  hearings  ta  be 
undertaken  shortly  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rural  Development  in  Washing- 
ton and  across  the  Nation.  These  hear- 
ings will  focus  on  the  causes  and  the 
total  impact  of  our  rural  outmigrajion, 
and  on  the  present  Inadequacies  of  Oov- 
emment  services  to  rural  America.  We 
must  develop  new  concepts  and  new  ap- 
proaches without  delay  to  bring  al^ut 
the  revitalization  of  our  rural  areas.  Un- 
less we  do  this,  the  continued  accelera- 
tion of  metropolitan  sprawl  and  conf  es- 
tion,  coupled  with  the  decline  In  popula- 
tion and  the  rise  In  poverty  In  our  rural 
areas,  will  have  a  devastating  impact 
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upon  our  health  and  welfare,  our  en- 
vironment, our  economy,  our  govern- 
ment, and  our  social  order. 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  POL- 
ICY—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
SCOTT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  at 
Kansas  State  University  in  Manhattan, 
Kans,,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Hugh  Scott,  delivered  a 
significant  foreign  policy  address.  Sena- 
tor Scott  was  at  Kansas  State  University 
to  deliver  a  Landon  lecture— a  program 
intended  to  honor  former  Governor,  and 
a  distinguished  American  Republican, 
Alfred  M.  London. 

Senator  Scott's  remarks  clearly  indi- 
cate the  progress,  foreign  and  domestic, 
being  made  by  President  Richard 
Nixon  and  his  administration. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 

of  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Implications  of  Poreicn  Policy 
(Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott) 

When  Richard  M.  Nixon  *>«':»'"•  ?'^«*'f*ii'^ 
of  the  United  States  on  January  20th,  1969 
the  picture  of  our  position  In  the  world 
was   painted    In    dismal    colors: 

We  were  stalemated  In  a  quagmire  war  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Our  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union  were 
tense,  at  times  close  to  crlsls-pomt. 

Our  only  contact  with  the  Communist 
Chinese  was  a  back-room  operation  In  War- 
saw, Poland.  „.    „ 

America's  European  Allies  were  pulling 
away  Irom  us— and  from  each  other. 

An  unresolved,  seemingly  Insoluble  mUl- 
tary  confrontation  In  the  Middle  East 
threatened   total   world  war. 

The  world  over.  It  had  been  a  long  win- 
ter with  no  thaw  In  sight.  Almost  unlver- 
saUy  the  blame  for  these  fragmented  and 
divisive  situations  was  placed  squarely  on 
the  United  States. 

It  was  the  kind  of  situation  that  required 
courage  even  to  face,  much  less  to  try  to 
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Yet  solutions  must  be  had.  A  certain 
degree  of  daring  had  to  be  used.  For  the 
world  situation  was  so  fraught  with  danger 
that  we  could  not.  as  a  Nation  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famUy  of  nations  allow  it  to  con- 
tinue along   the   same   course.  ^    .       . 

The  United  States  was  not  so  much  stand- 
ing at  crossroads  that  winter  two  years  ago 
as  It  was  sliding  ominously  downhill. 

Reversing  that  slide  has  been  a  slow  and 
painful  process.  It  has  caused  domestic  dis- 
locations. 

It  has  caused  economic  slowdown  with 
aooompanylng    Increase    in    unemployment. 

It  has  caused  unrest,  uncertainty  and 
some  upheaval. 

These  uncertainties,  unrest,  upheavals, 
were  caused  not  so  much  by  the  policies 
adopted  as  by  reaction  to  those  policies. 

A  Nation  slow  to  question  our  role  In 
Vietnam  suddenly  became  over-quick  to 
react  to  efforts  at  extrlcaUng  ourselves  from 
Vietnam. 

A  Nation  that  had  accepted  almost  with- 
out question  the  premises  upon  which  the 
policy  of  escalation  had  been  based,  worild 
not  stop  to  reason  when  policies  were 
adopted  designed  to  bring  us  out  of  t^« 
quagmire. 

The  President  announced  a  policy  of  with- 
drawing troops,  of  lowering  draft  calls,  xilU- 
mately  to  eliminate  them,  and  a  general 
lowering  of  our  profile  In  Southeast  Asia. 


When  he  took  action  to  implement  these 
policies  there  was  a  knee-Jerk  reaction  in  the 
press  and  Congress  that  sparked  and  fanned 
unrest  on  campuses  and  In  the  streets. 

But  the  simple  fact  Is  that  the  policy  In 
Vietnam  is  succeeding. 

We  are  pulling  out  of  Vietnam.  Much  more 
rapidly  than  we  had  dared  hope  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  It  hasn't  been  an  instant,  ker- 
chunk cut-off.  But  It  has  been  a  logical,  rea- 
soned and  fairly  rapid  withdrawal.  We  can 
now  say  with  absolute  assurance  that  the 
end  is  In  sight.  To  quote  a  McNamara  state- 
ment of  1966,  there  18,  at  least,  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel.  Only  now  the  McNamara 
candle  has  become  a  Nixon  spotlight. 

For  nearly  a  generation,  thoughtful  and 
concerned  people  in  the  United  States  have 
been  saying  something  to  the  effect  of,  "How 
wonderful  it  would  be  If  we  could  sit  down 
with  the  Russians  and  discuss  seriously  an 
end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race." 

It  took  courage  and  foresight  and  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  diplomatic  skill  to  get  us 
to  the  conference  table.  And  it  has  taken 
courage  and  patience  to  keep  us  there.  But 
the  S.A.L.T.  negotiations  are  still  going  on. 
I  am  willing  to  hazard  the  thought  they  are 
making  very  rational  progress.  Again,  we 
cannot  hope  for  a  sudden,  final,  all-embrac- 
ing solution  next  week.  But  we  can  hope— 
and  expect — a  pragmatic,  reasoned  lower- 
ing of  the  arms  race  tempo  and  an  eventual, 
meaningful  solution. 

For  the  past  twenty-two  years,  Americans 
have  been  wondering  and  asking  how  the 
Bamboo  Curtain  could  be  op>ened  and  rea- 
sonable relations  established  with  Mainland 
China.  For  all  of  those  twenty-two  years  it 
was  political  dynamite  even  to  suggest  such 
a  thing  could  happen. 

But  there  Is  now  a  small  dent  In  the  Bam- 
boo Curtain.  There  are  the  tiny  beglniUngs 
of  an  Interchange  of  people  between  our 
two  countries. 

Ping  pong,  even  when  It's  called  table 
tennis  isn't  the  stuff  of  which  you  expect 
history  to  be  made.  But  let's  face  it,  nobody 
would  ever  have  heard  of  Robert  Jenkins  if 
the  Spanish  Coast  Guardsman  hadn't 
chopped  off  his  ear.  It  was  from  that  small 
cut  that  the  great  wound  known  as  the  War 
of  Austrian  Succession  grew. 

From  ping  pong  to  diplomatic  mtercourse 
Is  a  possibility,  and  one  we  may  have  to 
nurture  carefully.  But  it  Is  a  possibility. 

Again,  let  me  say  It  took  courage,  dedica- 
tion, and  patience  to  bring  about  even  thU 
small  a  start  toward  normaUzlng  relations 
with  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China  while 
maintaining  our  good  relations  with  Na- 
tionalist China.  There  was  and  still  is  vocal, 
powerful  and  dedicated  opposition  to  such 
normalization. 

But  President  Nixon  has  done  what  no 
other  President  for  the  past  twenty-two 
years  has  been  able  to  do.  and  that  is  take 
the  needed  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

In  the  B4lddle  East  long  years  of  mllitwy 
confrontation  have  been  eased— If  not  erased. 
Again.  It  was  President  Nixon  and  his  able 
Secretary  of  State,  William  Rogers,  who  made 
the  initial  proposals  and  who  have  kept  alive 
the  chances  for  eventual  peaceful  settle- 
Middle  Eastern  tensions  could  easily  have 
developed  Into  a  world-wide  explosion.  They 
did  not.  And  Americana  can  be  P«>ud  oi 
their  CSovernment  for  making  possible  this 
easing  of  tensions  and  at  least  this  tem- 
porary end  to  constant  blood-letting. 

Throughout  the  world  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  struggled  to  create  the  Wnd  ol 
climate  In  which  peace  can  grow,  it  m» 
succeeded,  and  succeeded  remarkably  weU. 

It  has  not  been  an  eaay  task.  Nor  has  « 
been  accomplished  as  quickly  as  we  might 
have  wished.  Nor  has  the  task  been  com- 
pleted. 
All  of  this  I  grant  you. 
But  the  fact  remains:  The  task  has  be- 
gun It  progresses  well.  I  b«Ueve  the  ftnUhed 
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oroduct  will  be  peace.  Not  only  for  ourselves, 
hut  for  much  of  mankind  as  well. 

-m^  has  not  been  done  without  some  dls- 
loitlon,  some  discomfort,  some  dUturbance 

''•J^SnTowever,  let  me  remind  you  that 
in  1968  this  Nation  was  wracked  by  dlssen- 
i?on  and  was  fragmented,  with  generation  set 
i^Mt  generation,  class  against  class,  color 

■^Se' economic  downturn  which  accom- 
nanled  the  dual  effort  at  gaining  peace  in 
&am  and  curbing  Inflation  has  eased. 
Sei?  signal  is  green.  Every  sign  Is  positive. 
Inflation  is  being  curbed.  The  economy  has 
survived  the  belt-;lghtenlng  and  has  mar- 
shaled its  forces  to  move  forward  again  at 

*F^-auarter  economic  growth  waa  the 
lareest  ever  recorded  m  the  Nation's  hls- 
t=^  April  car  sales  were  the  largest  ever 
rpcorded  in  a  two-week  period  in  our  history. 
Housing  starts  have  climbed  rapidly.  New 
construction  is  up.  ,      ^       ^  _*.^ 

Everything  indicates  a  boomlet  has  started 
that  will  grow  into  a  full  swell  of  economic 
activity  and  prosperity. 

Aaaln  this  has  not  been  done  without 
tremendous  effort.  It  has  taken  courage. 
Courage  to  say  "no"  to  business  and  courage 
to  say  "no"  to  labor.  ^    ^     . 

But  the  Administration  has  had  the  for- 
titude to  make  the  unpleasant  decisions  that 
needed  making.  It  has  had  the  patience  and 
fortitude  to  weather  the  storms  of  criticism. 
And  Its  program  is  working. 

In  one  other  major  area  President  Nixon 
has  moved  with  courage  and  foresight— and 
that  involves  hU  great  effort  to  restore  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people,  and  reawaken  the 
interest  of  people  In  their  Government. 

His  tripartite  program — revenue  sharing — 
welfare  reform^and  reorganization  of  the 
Government — displayed  imagination,  sen- 
sitivity, and  a  deep  awareness  of  what  people 
want  and  need. 

The  President's  concern  was  not  only 
that  people  had  lost  contact,  and  was  losing 
faith  in  people. 

Government  tended  to  provide  solutions 
to  problems  without  consulting  people,  or 
considering  people.  Government  was  growing 
big.  but  not  necessarily  strong.  At  least  not 
strong  enough  to  solve  problems.  Govern- 
ment was  becoming  a  burden,  and  not  a 
help. 

To  change  the  direction  Government  has 
been  taking  the  President  proposed  the 
three-step  program. 

The  three  go  together.  Welfare  reform  will 
not  work  without  the  other  two.  Revenue 
sharing  without  reform  and  reorganization 
would  simply  heap  more  layers  of  Govern- 
ment on  that  which  we  have.  Reorganiza- 
tion without  the  needed  local-level  fund- 
ing and  reforms  would  not  accomplish  the 
desired  goal. 

It  Is  a  package.  If  enacted  as  a  package.  It 
will  work.  There  Is  a  real  chance  to  bring 
Government  h&cY.  to  the  people,  to  restore  In 
Oovemment.  and  to  restore  Government's 
ability  to  discharge  Its  responsibilities  and 
thus  deserve  that  faith. 

CONCLUSION 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  there 
has  not  been  a  time  when  Americans  were 
not  born  to  the  sound  of  distant  guns  or 
the  nunble  of  marching  feet. 

Too  many  millions  of  Americans  have 
fought,  have  died,  or  have  been  wounded  In 
the  furtherance  of  what  has  been  the  eter- 
nal American  hope — peace  with  Justice  in 
this  world. 

Americans  deserve  a  rest  from  the  battle- 
field. 

The  only  course  open  to  us  -if  we  are  to 
get  that  respite  and  achieve  that  restoration. 
Is  peace. 

Not  Just  peace  for  now.  But  peace  for  a 
generation. 


And  maybe  If  an  entire  generation  grows 
to  manhood  in  peace.  It  will  become  a  habit. 

And  that's  the  one  great  hope  of  this  Ad- 
ministration. The  one  great  promise  we  offer. 

It  is  the  one  most  glowing  line  we  could 
inscribe  upon  our  page  of  history— that,  at 
last,  through  good  wUl.  we  brought  peace 
In  our  time. 


REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  STROM 
THURMOND  AT  SENATE  PRAYER 
BREAKFAST  MEETING  ON  APRIL 
21,  1971 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Apiil  21,  at  the  Senate  Prayer  Break- 
fast the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna.  (Mr  Thurmond)  was 
the  speaker.  His  remarks  stressed  the 
need  for  faith  and  prayer  in  dealing 
with  the  difficult  and  frustrating  prob- 
lems In  our  country  today. 

He  pointed  out  that  although  the  will 
exists  to  solve  the  problems,  to  find  the 
way  is  extremely  difficult,  and  guidance 
must  be  obtained  by  using  the  power  of 
prayer.  He  said  that  as  a  people  we  have 
a  great  need  for  the  basic  training  and 
the  habitual  practice  of  turning  to 
prayer  to  obtain  the  unfailing  Inner  re- 
sources that  come  from  it.  and  that 
faith,  nurtmed  by  prayer,  will  show  the 

way. 

Senator  Thitemond's  remarks  were 
enlightening  and  inspiring.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


An  unfailing  Inward  Companionship 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Stbom  Thurmond) 
"The  Lord's  Prayer,"  wrote  Martin  Luther, 
"16  the  prayer  above  all  prayers.  It  Is  a  prayer 
which  the  most  high  Master  taught  us, 
wherein  are  comprehended  aU  spiritual  and 
temporal  blessings,  and  the  strongest  com- 
forts in  all  trials,  temptations,  and  troubles, 
even  in  the  hour  of  death." 

While  deeply  Christian  in  spirit.  It  epito- 
mize the  message  of  the  Gospel  In  profound 
almpUclty.  In  Its  heartfelt  appeal  to  God  as 
our  common  Father.  It  Is  a  prayer  we  all 
can  pray. 

Something  of  that  spirit  of  prayer  which 
fllta  the  pages  of  the  Bible  Is  reflected  In  a 
great  modern  prayer  widely  attributed  to 
Relnhold  Nlebunr,  a  prayer  which  serves 
as  my  text  today,  a  prayer  famiUar  to  many. 
The  prayer  reads:  "God  grant  me  the  cour- 
age to  change  things  that  can  be  changed, 
the  serenity  to  accept  the  things  that  cannot 
be  changed,  and  the  wisdom  to  know  one 
from  the  other."  We  might  amend  that  elo- 
quent petition  to  read  "to  change  the  things 
that  ought  to  be  changed"  since  not  aU  pos- 
sible change  is  necessarily  good  or  desirable. 
This  prayer  Is  a  worthy  guldepcwt  to  those 
of  us  here  In  the  Senate  as  we  discharge  our 
duties  In  our  offices.  In  Committee,  and  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

The  theme  of  this  prayer— "Not  my  wUl. 
but  thine"— strengthens  us  In  meeting  the 
trials  and  challenges  of  a  changing  nation. 

Looking  at  the  national  scene  It  appears 
that  If  we  had  to  choose  one  word  to  de- 
scribe the  mood  of  our  people  today,  that 
word  might  be  "frustration." 

Prtistratlon  Is  purpose  minus  power:  a 
frustrated  person  Is  one  who  has  the  will, 
but  cannot  flnd  the  way.  Today,  frustration 
Is  Bomethmg  of  a  national  epidemic.  People 
want  things  that  cannot  be  brought  to  pass. 
We  want  to  keep  our  cities  clean,  safe,  and 
habitable,  but  to  a  large  extent  we  cannot. 
We  have  tried— and  are  trying— but  the  ol>- 


stacles  are  great.  We  want  to  stop  violence, 
the  crime  In  our  clUes  and.  yea,  In  our  vil- 
lages and  towns;  we  want  to  control  the 
drug  traffic.  We  try,  we  use  every  means,  but 
too  often  we  are  frustrated. 

Some  escape  this  national  epidemic,  either 
because  they  do  not  care  or  because  they  are 
able  to  soar  above  It.  StUl  others  are  able 
to  exploit  and  profit  from  It.  But  for  most 
of  us  who  do  care,  who  are  involved,  and  who 
win  not  exploit,  we  are  to  some  degree 
frustrated:  we  have  the  will,  but  cannot  seem 
to  flnd  the  way — at  least,  not  as  a  Nation. 

It  is  Just  this  plight  which  compels  us 
to  turn  to  religion  and.  above  all.  to  prayer. 
There  U  a  remarkable  Incident  In  Scripture 
which  sheds  light  on  our  condition  and  helpe 
to  point  our  way.  (St.  Matthew  17:14-21,  and 
St.  Mark  9:14-29.) 

Jesus  and  his  friends  had  Just  come  down 
from  the  hills;  they  had  been  through  one  of 
those  experiences  that  come  only  once  In  a 
lifetime,  the  experience  we  call  the  Transfig- 
uration. After  It  was  over,  they  came  down 
from  the  hills.  Ordinarily,  to  say  that  some- 
one is  "going  downhlU"  is  to  make  a  detri- 
mental remark.  But,  In  the  case  of  Jesus,  It 
18  true  that  in  one  sense  he  was  always  going 
downhill  from  the  mountain  tops  of  exhilara- 
tion, transfiguration,  and  vision  into  the 
valleys  where  people  were  suffering  and 
where  human  need  was  greatest.  Something 
like  this  is  characteristic  of  those  who  live  a 
life  of  prayer  and  communicate  It  to  their 
fellowmen. 

Immediately,  on  descending  from  the  hUis, 
Jesus  encountered  a  crowd  of  agitated  men, 
including  most  of  His  disciples,  all  involved 
in  a  heated  discussion  regarding  an  epUeptlc 
boy  The  father  of  that  boy,  seeking  and 
hoping  to  heal  him,  had  brought  him  to  the 
disciples  believing  that  they  could  effect  the 
cure.  But  they  couldn't,  and  they  didn't. 

Then,  the  father  appeals  directly  to  Jesus, 
and  his  reply,  in  the  familiar  words  of  the 
King  James  translation,  Is  known  to  us  all: 
"Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  mine  unbelief." 
These  words  were  In  response  to  the  cotinsel 
of  Jesus  that  all  things  are  possible  to  him 
who  believes.  Jesus  does  act.  He  cures  the 
boy  and  then  the  disciples  ask  why  they  were 
unable  to  heal.  To  which  they  are  told,  "This 
kind  cannot  be  driven  out  by  anything  but 

prayer." 

I  take  this  healing-story  as  a  parable  of  our 
human  condition,  with  special  relevance  for 
America  today.  Two  facts  stand  out:  First, 
the  disciples  were  frustrated.  Second,  the 
reason  they  were  frustrated  Is  that  they 
lacked  the  power  of  prayer,  meaning  not  the 
ability  to  say  prayers  but  the  unfaUlng  Inner 
resources  that  come  to  those  who  turn  In 
faith  and  hope  to  God. 

This  Incident  says  something  to  all  oi  us 
today.  It  says  that  many  of  the  things  that 
we  want  and  the  things  we  want  to  do.  re- 
quire a  basic  training  that  we  do  not  have. 
Not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  people,  we  do 
not  have  either  the  basic  training  or  the 
habitual  practice  without  which  we  cannot 
do  these  things. 

Having  reached  the  United  States  Senate, 
no  one  has  to  tell  us  that  to  achieve  any- 
thing that  amounts  to  much,  a  certain  basic 
training  Is  an  absolute  requirement.  On  the 
other  hand,  none  of  us  could  go  to  the  moon 
today  simply  because  none  of  us  has  the 
basic  training  required. 

We  lack  the  basic  training  In  accepting 
what  he  have  been  given  before  we  take  It 
back  and  try  to  change  It;  our  body,  our 
temperament,  and  our  nervous  system.  We 
should  respect  life,  beginning  with  our  own 
body— knowing  that  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful,  mysterious,  beautiful  things  that 
God  ever  made,  and  that  there  are  only  three 
things  one  can  do  with  It:  worship  It,  wreck 
It  or  respect  it.  Also,  we  should  respect  aU 
other  growing  things— every  plant  and  flower, 
every  bird  and  beast,  every  star  and  shell, 
and  all  other  growing  people. 
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We  lack  tb«  basic  training  In  giving  j  up 
aome  things  lor  the  sake  of  greater  things. 
No  one  ever  bad  bla  heart  set  on  something 
great  who  didn't  know  that  In  order  to 
achieve  It,  he  would  have  to  close  many  d^rs 
along  the  way. 

Living  under  authority,  the  authorlt]  of 
the  moral  order  of  Ood.  knowing  that  |rou 
cannot  do  everything  that  you  want  to  qo — 
that's  another  required  Item  In  the  bfislc 
training  of  every  human  being.  This  Includes 
learning  how  to  care  and  not  to  care,  how  to 
alt  still,  learning  how  to  be  quiet  Inside,  when 
everything  is  racing  full  steam  ahead  outtlde 
you.  Also  you  know  that  if  you  do  nothing, 
nothing  will  happen,  and  If  you  do  80|ne- 
thlng,  what  happens  will  not  necessarll]  be 
the  result  of  what  you  do. 

We  have  to  think  that  over.  It  Is  one  of 
the  things  I  am  more  sure  of  than  almost 
anything  else  In  the  world:  that  If  I  sit 
around  and  do  nothing,  nothing  will  hap- 
pen. If  I  do  the  things  that  I  can  do,  sofae- 
thlng  will  happen,  but  nine  times  out  of 
ten  what  happens  is  not  the  direct  resiilt  of 
what  I  was  doing;  It  Is  something  else,  In 
other  words,  there  Is  something  beyond:  me 
that  is  bringing  things  to  paas. 

And  the  last  thing  on  my  list  Is  ta^c 
'biUnlng  In  knowing  when  to  give  In.  "^e 
courage  to  change  the  things  that  caq  be 
changed:  and  the  serenity  to  accept  ithe 
thlngB  that  cannot  be  changed:  and  the  ^r\s- 
dom  to  know  one  from  the  other."        \ 

In  conclusion,  let  me  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  two  things  suggested  by  the  Goepel 
atotry  whk>h  I  have  taken  as  my  text. 

The  flrst  la  that  Jesus  answered  bis  frus- 
trated disciples  by  telling  them  that  theyi  did 
not  have  what  was  needed,  but  eUso  by  as- 
sviring  them  that  they  could  have  it — that 
basic  training,  that  habitual  practice,  that 
Inner  strength — to  work  wonders.  Later  the 
disciples  did  perform  miracles  I 

The  second  la  that  this  message  ties  Iq  all 
too  aptly  to  ova  situation  in  America  to- 
day— it's  a  very  modem  parable  1  Oeneiially 
speaking,  we  haven't  the  basic  trali^iog 
needed  to  do  wonders. 

We  can  do  flnanclal  wonders  because  we 
have  lived  for  so  many  years  so  cloa4  to 
money:  we  know  every  one  of  Its  tricks. |  We 
can  do  scientific  wonders  because  we  have 
lived  for  so  long  so  close  to  technology.  We 
can  do  mechanical  wonders  because  we  have 
lived  for  so  long  so  close  to  machines.  But 
when  it  comes  to  moral,  spiritual  wonderf  we 
havent  been  living  as  close  to  Ood  aa  we 
should. 

It  la  faith,  made  visible  In  act,  nurtfred 
and  sustained  by  prayer,  which  alone  can 
bestow  upon  oxir  people  the  will,  the  power, 
and  the  way.  It  Is  this  which  makes  our 
gathering  here  today  so  significant  as  to- 
gether we  open  ourselves  to  that  power,  not 
only  In  our  personal  lives  but  In  the  comtoon 
life  of  our  Nation  In  these  troubled  times. 

Just  one  final  Illustration  to  suggest  ^hat 
we,  with  the  disciples,  lack.  Dr.  Harry  Emer- 
aon  Posdick  once  told  about  a  woman  In  her 
early  middle  years.  She  was  left  a  widow  ^Ith 
five  children  and  very  little  money.  Onf  of 
her  sons  said  that  never  once  did  he  see.her 
distraught  to  the  point  of  giving  up.  This 
mother  saw  all  her  children  through  college. 
One  son  was  the  president  of  a  great  railway 
system.  Another  was  the  president  of  a  state 
■university.  Another  was  distinguished^  in 
medical  research.  And  the  two  daughters 
were  happily  married.  At  her  funeral,  at  the 
age  of  nlnety-sljf,  the  son  who  was  the  p^l- 
dent  of  the  university  said  to  Dr.  Fossick, 
"No  one  could  understand  her  who  did  not 
understand  her  prayer-life.  It  was  a  strong, 
sustaining  force.  Her  resource  came  from  an 
unfailing.  Inward  companionship." 

That  Is  what  Jesus  was  talking  about  when 
he  said  that  the  things  we  need  to  accomplish 
today  can  be  done  only  by  that  kind  of  l^ner 
companionship  with  Ood. 


In  the  words  of  an  old  prayer: 

"Fix  thou  ovir  steps,  O  Lord,  that  we  stag- 
ger not  at  the  uneven  motion  of  the  world, 
but  go  steadily  on  our  way,  neither  cens\ir- 
Ing  our  Journey  for  the  weather  we  meet,  nor 
turning  aside  for  anything  that  befalls  us." 
Amen. 


VERMONT    GREEN-UP    DAY 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with 
pride  that  once  again  I  call  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  the  character  and  activi- 
ties of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Vermonters  from  all  walks  of  life  will 
Join  together  this  Saturday,  May  1,  to 
participate  in  Green-Up  Day. 

The  object  of  Green-Up  Day  is  to  clean 
up  the  litter  and  other  refuse  that  has 
been  discarded  on  the  State  highways 
and  roadsides  during  the  long  winter 
months. 

Last  year  some  70,000  Vermonters  took 
part  in  this  historic  effort  to  do  more 
than  Just  talk  about  the  need  to  conserve 
the  State's  natural  beauty. 

I  am  told  that  this  year's  activities  are 
expected  to  attract  even  more  Vermont- 
ers and  that  out-of -State  travelers  enter- 
ing Vermont  will  receive  bags  and  be 
urged  to  participate  in  Green-Up  Day. 

Green-Up  Day  activities  are  scheduled 
in  almost  all  of  the  State's  246  towns  and 
cities. 

Vermonters  have  always  shown  a  spe- 
cial concern  for  their  natural  surround- 
ings. 

In  the  1930's  Vermont  wm  a  pioneer 
in  controlling  billboards  as  a  way  to  keep 
the  State  scenic. 

The  love  of  Vermont's  mountains  and 
valleys  is  not  something  that  one  learns 
in  Vermont,  rather  one  is  bom  with  this 
pride. 

That  Is  why  throughout  the  years,  the 
people  of  Vermont  have  been  leaders  in 
keeping  their  natural  surroundings  clean 
for  others  to  enjoy. 

Oreen-Up  Day  Is  a  part  of  this  drive 
that  once  again  demonstrates  why  Ver- 
mont and  Vermonters  are  Just  a  little  bit 
different. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Deane  C.  Davis'  ex- 
ecutive order  designating  May  1  as 
"Green-Up  Day"  and  a  Joint  resolution 
approved  by  the  Vermont  General  As- 
sembly pertaining  to  Green-Up  Day  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation and  Joint  resolution  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  Procxamation 

Whereas,  Vermont  Is  presently  engaged  In 
a  historical  effort  to  preserve  and  protect  its 
environment  through  legislation,  education, 
citizen  tavcdvement,  conservation  groups  and 
student,  buslnees,  labor  and  Industrial  com- 
mittees; and 

Whereas,  continued  Interest  In  the  envi- 
ronment should  be  fostered  by  practical  in- 
volvement of  students  and  citizens  in  proj- 
ects that  promote  ecological  understand- 
ing and  appreciation;  and 

Whereas,  Vermonters  are  concerned  about 
the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  of  road- 
side beautlflcatlon,  marred  each  spring  with 
the  melting  snows  by  the  unsightly  accumu- 
lation of  trash  and  refuse;  and 

Whereas,  awareness  of  this  problem  wUl 
be  dramatically  and  uniquely  fostered  on 


Oreen  Up  Day,  Vermont's  statewide  clean-up 
day  Involving  a  massive  coordinating  effort 
between  state,  civil  and  local  agencies  and 
the  utilization  of  a  volunteer  army  of  then- 
sands  of  citizens  In  every  town  In  the  State; 
Now,  therefore,  I  Deane  C.  Davis,  Qovemoi 
of  the  State  of  Vermont,  do  hereby  prodalm 
May  1,  1971,  as:  "Green  Up  Day"  in  Vermont 
and  urge  all  citizens  to  observe  the  day  by 
volunteering  two  hours  of  their  time  to  rid 
the  highways  of  litter  and  to  green  up  their 
neighborhoods. 

Joint  RxsoLtrnoN 

Whereaa,  Oovemor  Deane  C.  Davis  has 
proclaimed  May  1,  1071,  as  Qreen-Up  Day 
in  the  State  of  Vermont  and  urged  all  citizens 
to  observe  the  day  by  volunteering  two  hours 
of  their  time  to  rid  the  highways  of  Utter 
and  to  green  up  their  neighborhoods;  and 

Whereas,  Vermont  is  presently  engaged  in 
an  historical  effort  to  preserve  and  protect 
Its  envirormient  through  legislation,  educa- 
tion, citizen  involvement,  conservation 
groupM  and  student  business,  labor  and  in- 
dustrial committees;  and 

Whereat,  continued  Interest  In  the  environ- 
ment should  be  fostered  by  practical  Involve- 
ment of  students  and  citizens  In  projects 
that  promote  ecological  understanding  and 
appreciation;  and 

Whereas,  Vermonters  are  concerned  about 
the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  of  road- 
side beautlflcatlon,  marred  each  spring  by 
the  unsightly  accumulation  of  trash  and 
refuse;  and 

Whereaa,  awareness  of  this  problem  will  be 
dramatically  and  vmlquely  fostered  on  Oreen 
Up  Day.  now  therefore  be  It  Resolved  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

That  all  Vermonters  be  urged  to  Join  forces 
In  a  massive  Oreen-Up  camp>algn  on  May  1, 
1971,  to  remove  highway  litter,  thereby 
beautifying  Vermont  roadsides  and  helping 
preserve  and  conserve  Vermont's  precious 
scenic  attractiveness;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved;  That  the  Green-Up  symbol, 
publicized  so  extensively  during  last  year's 
campaign  and  Instantly  recognizable 
throrughout  Vermont  aa  an  anti-Utter  re- 
minder, be  adopted  as  the  Official  Vermont 
State  Clean-Up  Insignia;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  this  OfBclal  Green-Up 
Symbol  shall  be  registered  with  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  that  this  Official 
Green-Up  Symbol  shall  remain  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Vermont  State  Green- 
Up  Day  Committee  who,  at  Its  dlscrctlco, 
shaU  authorize  the  use  of  the  symbol  In  con- 
junction wtlh  Vermont  anti-Utter  progranM, 
campaigns  and  other  efforts  at  reducing  the 
problem  of  litter  accumulation  along  the 
Vermont  highways  and  other  scenic  areas: 
and  bo  It  further 

Resolved:  That  efforts  be  initiated  to  esub- 
Ush  a  Green-Up  Day,  Incorporated,  organiza- 
tion comprised  of  representatives  from  whole- 
sale beverage  distributors,  envlroimiental 
groupe,  concerned  citizens  and  others,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  continuing  anti- 
litter  educational  emphasis  on  educational 
programs  for  elementary  and  high  school 
students  as  well  as  general  programs  for  col- 
lege students  and  adult  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Vermont. 


THE  COURTHOUSE  OP  STOREY 
COUNTY,  NEV. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  court- 
house in  Storey  County.  Nev.,  is  perhaps 
imique  in  that  the  traditional  figure  of 
Justice,  a  regal  guardian  of  the  entrance, 
has  no  blindfold.  But  then  Storey  County 
Itself  is  unique.  A  short  distance  from  the 
courthouse  in  Virginia  City  is  the  site  of 
the  fabulous  Comstock  Lode,  where  near- 
ly a  century  ago  the  richest  silver  strike 
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In  all  history  made  Nevada's  name  syn- 
onymous with  fantastic  riches.  Virginia 
City  became — if  only  for  a  few  short 
years— the  home  of  some  of  the  giants  of 
American  history.  Including  Mark  Twain 
and  a  mining  baron,  Leland  Stanford, 
who  later  endowed  the  university  bearing 
bis  name. 

'Much  of  the  Comstock  wealth  went 
across  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  to 
California.  In  fact,  there  is  sound  his- 
torical substance  to  the  claim  that  Ne- 
vada sUver  paid  for  the  massive  rebuild- 
ing of  San  Francisco  after  the  disastrous 
flre  and  earthquake  of  1906. 

The  loss  of  its  wealth  did  nothing  to 
diminish  the  charm  and  character  of 
Virginia  City.  Wisely,  the  citizens  of 
Storey  County  have  preserved  a  great 
many  of  the  buildings  and  other  land- 
marks identified  with  the  adventurous 
past.  Today.  Virginia  City  Is  one  of  the 
West's  most  popular  tourist  attractions. 
Those  who  stroll  its  boardwalks  may  cap- 
ture the  excitement  and  vitality  of  an 
age  when  silver  was  king  and  vast  for- 
tunes were  won  or  lost  overnight. 

My  deep  affection  for  Virginia  City  and 
the  Storey  Coimty  courthouse  is  the 
product  of  personal  experience.  It  was 
there— in  1935— that  I  began  my  public 
career  and  my  practice  of  law  by  accept- 
ing an  appointment  as  the  district  at- 
torney of  Storey  County.  I  have  always 
been  grateful  to  the  citizens  of  that 
county  for  returning  me  to  office  in  1936, 
and  I  have  only  the  wannest  memories 
of  my  years  in  their  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  April  1971  Issue  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
features  a  cover  story  on  the  Storey 
County  courthouse.  Entitled  "The  House 
of  Dnblindf olded  Justice,"  it  was  written 
by  Mr.  Russell  W.  McDonald,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  who  for  years  has  ably 
served  the  State  of  Nevada  as  its  legisla- 
tive counsel.  Apart  from  my  warm 
friendship  with  Mr.  McDonald,  I  admire 
him  as  a  skilled  writer  who  has  splendidly 
documented  the  fascinating  history  of  a 
western  landmark. 

Because  I  believe  Mr.  McDonald's  arti- 
cle would  be  of  interest  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  constituents,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thx  House  of  Unblindfolded  Justice 
StOTey  County,  geogri^hlcally  the  smaUest 
eounty  in  Nevada  and  the  second  smallest  In 
population.  Is  probably  finished  as  a  profit- 
able mining  area,  but  Its  696  Inhabitants  are 
proud  of  its  once  famous  Comstock  Lode  and 
the  colorful  Ufe  of  the  18708  when  the  Big 
Bonanza  proved  to  be  the  richest  silver  de- 
posit In  American  mining  history.  Virginia 
City,  the  county  seat,  lies  on  the  eastern 
face  of  Mount  Davidson  twenty-three  miles 
southeast  from  Reno  and  Is  the  site  of  the 
historic  county  courthouse  completed  In  1877, 
pictured  on  the  Journal's  cover  this  month, 
a  product  of  that  amazing  era  when  Storey 
County  and  Its  citizens  gloried  In  lavish 
expenditures. 

The  Washoe  mines  were  discovered  in  June 
of  1869,  resulUng  in  the  creation  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Nevada  In  1861.  The  Washoe  excite- 
ment caused  a  migration  of  hungry,  brllUant 
lawyers  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  new  ter- 
ntwy,  where   an  orgy  of  mining  litigation 


was  soon  under  way.  It  waa  said  that  "two 
evils  beset  the  Washoeltee — ^many  ledges  and 
many  lawyers."  But  a  third  evU — an  under- 
paid and  allegedly  dishonest  territorial  Judi- 
ciary— created  an  arena  where  "chicanery 
won  more  suits  than  eloquence  and  learning, 
and  bribery  and  corruption  more  than  soUd 
merits." 

This  third  evil,  coupled  with  President  Lin- 
coln's wartime  demands,  resulted  In  Nevada's 
statehood  In  1884.  In  a  few  years  the  state's 
court  calendars  were  cleared  of  the  bvmdreds 
of  mining  title  actions  that  had  accumulated 
during  the  territorial  period.  After  nine  years 
of  Indifferent  mining  production  and  eco- 
nomic depression.  Storey  County  was  revived 
In  1873  with  the  discovery  of  the  Big 
Bonanza,  and  by  1876  the  Comstock  had 
reached  the  apex  of  reckless  living  and  ex- 
travagance. 

EWsaarter  struck  Virginia  City  in  the  early 
morning  of  October  26,  1876.  A  flre  started, 
allegedly  In  a  smaU  one-otory  lodglnghouse 
kopt  by  "Crazy  Kate"  Shea,  and  before  the 
day  was  out  two  thirds  ot  the  city  was  con- 
eumed  in  the  geoeml  oonflagratlon.  TTiere 
wwe  8,000  homeless  people,  and  aU  the  prtn- 
dpal  public  buUdlngs  were  deetroyed.  The 
county  courthouse  was  the  fliwt  pubUc  build- 
ing to  go. 

Seven  months  afte  the  fire,  the  work  of 
grading  and  prepartnfe  .br  the  erection  of  the 
new  building  commenced  in  earnest,  and  on 
May  29,  1876,  the  Storey  County  Board  of 
Ootmty  OommlflslonerB  awarded  a  contract  to 
Pwter  Burke  In  the  sum  of  $68,489.66  for 
construction  of  the  new  oourthouse.  On  June 
12  edaborate  plans  and  spedficatlone  for  the 
building,  prepared  by  San  Pranclsco  archi- 
tecrts  Keintzer  &  Ramm,  were  commented  oo 
by  the  Gold  Hill  Daily  News: 

"The  building  wUl  be  two  storlee  In  height, 
and  the  facade  will  be  ornamented  by  a 
figure  repteeentlng  Justice,  with  the  bcalee 
and  sword  that  are  orthodoxically  suppoeed 
to  belong  to  her.  In  the  drawing  Bhe  Is 
repreeeoted  without  her  eyee  being  blind- 
folded, which  may  be  objected  to  by  some  as 
unoonventlonal,  but  when  one  considers  that 
thl8  repreeentatlve  dispenser  of  awards  and 
punishments  will  be  compelled  to  stand  out 
and  take  ail  the  sand  thirovm  In  her  eyee 
by  the  Washoe  zephyrs.  It  wlU  be  reiulily 
oonoeded  that  her  eyesight  would  not  last 
long  enough  for  her  to  get  bo  much  aa  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  wealth  to  be  obtained 
by  wickedly  swaying  the  scales  of  Right  and 
Wrong.  It  makes  but  little  difference  whether 
the  blind  Is  on  or  off." 

By  December,  1876,  the  new  building  was 
almost  completed.  The  county  commlssdoners 
had  ordered  eighty-three  changes  In  the 
plans  during  construction.  In  February  of 
1877  Peter  Burke  refused  to  turn  over  tJie 
completed  job  until  "his  little  bill  of  extras" 
was  paid.  He  had  poesesslon  of  the  only  set 
of  plans  and  specifications,  which  he  refused 
to  deUver  to  the  architect's  repreeentatlve. 
Burke  had  been  paid  $64,869.31  as  the  work 
had  progresBed.  He  claimed  $3,620.24  wae 
due  on  the  original  contxact  and  $38,066.42 
for  the  extras. 

Burke  then  made  his  Initial  mistake.  On 
February  16  he  surrendered  the  plane  and 
specifications  to  the  architect's  representa- 
tive, the  keys  to  the  ooxinty  oommlseloners, 
accepted  $13,447.66  In  part  payment  of  his 
dadm  and  agreed  to  arbitration.  The  county 
commissioners  swooped  In.  txx>k  poeseeslon 
of  the  building  and  on  February  18  opened 
the  buUding  for  pubMc  inspection.  Judge 
Rising  loet  no  time  either.  He  opened  his 
court  for  buslneas  the  next  day. 

On  February  28,  1877,  the  Nevada  legisla- 
ture validated  all  loans  theretofore  made  by 
the  oounfty  commissioners  for  the  purpoee 
of  raising  funds  to  complete  and  fumlrti  tiie 
courthouse  and  authorized  SJtorey  County 
to  sell  $100,000  of  general  obligation  booria 
to  pay  all  outBtandtng  Indebtednees  in- 
curred for  the  conetructlon,  completion  and 


fumisfclng  of  the  oourthouse.  The  bonds  were 
sold  and  cooitraator  Burke  reeumed  his  baMle 
for  payment. 

The  two  arbitrators  selected  by  the  archi- 
tects and  Burke  oouldnt  agree  on  the  selec- 
tion of  a  third  man.  The  grand  J\iry  then 
got  m  the  act,  stating  that  "Burke,  the  con- 
tractor, has  received  every  cent  to  which  he 
is  entitled  and  his  charges  for  extras  are  un- 
just". Burke  made  a  counteroffer  of  settle- 
ment to  tbe  county  commissioners.  They  In- 
formed >'<Tn  that  when  be  established  his 
rights  In  the  cou  U  they  would  act  accord- 
ingly. Burke  retaWed  counsel  in  June  of  1877 
and  again  asked  f.»r  arbitration.  The  county 
commissioners  sta'led  by  stating  they  would 
have  to  consult  with  the  district  attorney. 

In  July,  by  agreement,  seven  taxpayers  and 
well-known  prominent  citizens  were  named 
as  arbitrators.  They  had  been  In  session  ten 
days  when  the  district  attorney  discovered  a 
flaw  in  the  state  law  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  arbitrators,  and  this  temporarily 
halted  arbitration. 

On  November  6,  1877,  the  county  commis- 
sioners met  In  closed  meeting  with  the  arbi- 
trators and  agreed  that  when  Btirke  com- 
pleted an  Independent  contract  of  putting 
up  retaining  walls  back  of  the  coiirthouse, 
the  courthouse  question  would  again  be 
opened  and  he  would  be  awarded  "whatever 
may  be  Justly  due  him".  On  December  17 
the  arbitrators  recommended  Burke  be  paid 
a  total  of  $95,000.  Burke's  attorney  stated 
that  unless  some  consideration  were  given 
B\irke*s  petition  for  more  money,  suit  would 
be  brought.  The  county  commissioners  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  discuss  the  question, 
since  by  December  1  they  bad  expended 
$130,169.98  for  ooiirthouse  construction  and 
Improvements. 

In  January  of  1878  the  commissioners  de- 
clined to  take  final  action  on  Burke's  claim. 
Nothing  further  would  be  done  until  the  dis- 
trict court  decided  the  validity  of  the  Judg- 
ment rendered  by  the  arbitrators.  On  March 
8, 1878.  Judge  Rising  set  aside  the  arbitrators' 
judgment  and  took  the  question  of  the  award 
under  advisement,  and  on  March  23  Burke 
threw  in  the  towel.  He  appeared  before  the 
board  of  coimty  commissioners  and  offered 
to  settle  for  $18,600.  The  arbitrators.  In  a 
supplemental  report,  recommended  he  be 
paid  $16,183.02.  Burke  coimtered  with  and 
finally  accepted  $16,183.03.  The  battle  was 
over. 

By  1880  the  energies  and  assets  of  the 
Comstock  were  fading.  The  new  courthouse 
saw  her  lawyers  scatter  throughout  the  West 
to  more  prosperous  mining  camps  and  re- 
warding UUgatlon.  Ultimately  Storey  County 
wae  Joined  with  four  other  counties  to  form 
one  judicial  district.  Today  two  district 
judges  serving  the  judicial  district  sit  in 
Virginia  City  when  occasion  Infrequently  de- 
mands. In  1969  but  forty-four  actions — civil, 
criminal  and  probate — were  commenced  In 
the  Storey  County  District  Court.  Yet  despite 
all  this,  the  courthouse  represents  to  Storey 
County  and  Its  Inhabltanto  an  Illustrious 
past  and  a  hopeful  futiue. 


PRISONER-OP- WAR  DAY 
IN  ARIZONA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pUght  of  our  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  Indochina  is  one  that  I  am  sure  wrings 
the  hearts  of  all  good  Americans.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Governor  of  my  State,  the 
Honorable  Jack  Williams,  has  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  April  28  to  be 
Prisoner  of  War  Day  in  the  State  of 
Arizona.  He  has  asked  the  citizens  of  our 
State  to  pray  at  that  time  for  the  many 
brave  Americans  who  are  being  held 
under  barbaric  and  oppressive  conditions 
In  enemy  camps  in  Southeast  Asia.  He 
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further  called  upon  the  people  of  lis 
State  to  make  known  to  the  oppos  ng 
government  in  Indochina  their  reqiiest 
for  immediate  negotiations  to  bring  abeut 
the  release  of  these  prisoners.  I  $sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
Arizona  POW  proclamation  be  prlnte(^  In 
the  RzcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ^e 
Record,  as  follows : 

Pbisokkb  or  War  Dat — 1971 

Whereas.  American  armed  forces  are  cam- 
bating  the  enemies  of  Freedom  and  lib^tf 
and  Justice  on  far-off  battlefields;  and    I 

Whereas,  many  brave  Americans  have  been 
taken  prisoners  of  war  In  these  mlllOftry 
operations,  and  are  being  held  under  barbirlc 
and  expressive  conditions  In  enemy  canips; 
and  r 

Whereas,  the  American  peoople  are  de^ly 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  these  pris- 
oners and  the  refusal  of  inimical  power^  to 
negoitlate  for  their  release;  i 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jack  Williams.  Oo^r- 
nor  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  do  hereby  pjro- 
clalm  Wednesday,  April  28.  to  be  Prisoned  of 
War  Day — 1971  In  Arizona,  and  call  u^on 
all  citizens  to  pray  for  these  Amerlcams  »nd 
to  make  known  that  the  opposing  govern- 
ments must  agree  to  negotiations  tor  tl|elr 
release.  j 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  jset 
my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  Gi^at 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Done  at  the  Capitol  In  Phoenix,  this  ^rd 
day  of  February,  In  the  year  of  Our  upid 
One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Seveiity- 
one  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  the  One  Hundred  and  Nlneity-fl|th. 
Jack  WnxxAMS, 

Governdt. 


NEED  FOR  INTENSIVE  CANCEI 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  lar- 
tlcle  entitled  "Cancer  Research — Onlj  $1 
Per  Person,"  published  in  the  Wednesqay, 
April  14,  Wall  Street  Journal. 

This  thoughful  and  moving  article 
states  in  clear  and  succinct  terms  |the 
need  for  larger  appropriations  in  the  f)eld 
of  cancer  research.  It  also  underscores  the 
imperative  need  for  an  intensive  progiiam 
free  from  the  redtape  and  the  Institu- 
tional structuring  which  all  too  often  (ac- 
companies programs  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic health.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec9rd, 
as  follows : 

Camcek  Reszarch — Only  $1  Psa 
(By  a  Parent) 

When  the  doctor  told  my  wife  and  m^  16 
months  ago  that  our  five-year -old  son,  Sdatt, 
had  leukemia,  we  were  plvmged  into  niimb 
agony.  In  the  preceding  days,  as  Scott  went 
through  a  series  of  diagnostic  testa,  we  had 
begun  to  fear  the  worst — but  hearing  the 
worst  was  still  a  terrible  experience.  We  en- 
dured constant  heartache  and  shed  n^any 
tears  In  the  weeks  that  followed.  Life  lust 
didn't  seem  worth  living.  J 

It  BtUl  doesn't.  But  we  have  learned  to  live, 
after  a  fashion,  with  the  knowledge  that  Scott 
win  die  In  childhood,  perhaps  very  soon.  Dut 
of  a  passion  to  find  out  all  we  could  about!  the 
disease — before,  leukefnla  was.  to  us.  only  a 
remote  malady — we've  also  learned  some 
other  things:  how  widespread  caiK^r  Is;  bow 
hard  it  hits  ohlldren  (no  other  disease  klUs 


more  of  them) ;  what  remarkable  strides 
cancer  researchers  are  making,  under  severe 
handicaps.  In  prolonging  victims'  lives  and 
bringing  a  cure  closer  to  reality — yet  how 
much  more  they  could  do,  and  how  surpris- 
ingly little  we  spend  on  this  high-ranking  na- 
tional problem. 

The  final  fiscal  1971  figure  to  emerge  from 
Congress,  lately  accepted  by  the  administra- 
tion, provides  an  annual  spending  rate  of 
$230  million — that's  $1  per  year  per  American, 
compared  with  919  on  foreign  aid.  Or,  looked 
at  another  way,  it's  a  bit  less  than  two-thirds 
the  $361  million  the  government  allocates  for 
outdoor  recreation. 

Dr.  Solomon  Garb,  a  respected  Denver 
cancer  researcher,  said  a  consensus  of  re- 
searchers was  that  $300  million  woxild  repre- 
sent "an  austere  compromise  between  the 
needs  of  the  40-plu8  million  Americans  now 
living  who  will  get  cancer  and  the  financial 
stringencies  Imposed  on  health  expenditures. 
It  is  by  no  means  even  close  to  a  "full  speed 
ahead"  budget. 

Others  think  much  more  than  $300  million 
makes  sense;  Indeed,  many  people  probably 
assume  that  much  more  Is  already  being 
spent.  As  Mrs.  James  W.  Cox,  a  mother  of  a 
Fairfax,  Va.,  boy  with  leukemia  said,  "Ask 
almost  anyone  .  .  and  they  will  say  a  billion 
or  a  billion  and  a  half  are  being  spent  each 
year.  They  base  their  opinion  on  the  fact  that 
life  and  health  are  two  of  America's  moat  Im- 
portant commodities." 

Frustrated  by  the  lack  of  funds  for  re- 
search, we  Joined  last  April  with  other  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,-area  parents  of  children  who 
have  cancer  or  have  died  of  it,  in  an  effort  to 
do  what  we  could  to  generate  more  support 
for  a  vigorous  cancer-research  program. 

We  Icnew  it  was  too  late  to  save  Scott.  Even 
the  most  hopeful  research  results  would  take 
too  long  for  that.  But  maybe  we  could  help 
hasten  the  day  when  other  lives  wouldn't 
have  to  be  snuffed  out  by  cancer.  Our  group 
called  the  Candlellghters,  pressed  Its  case 
with  key  appropriators  In  Congress  and  with 
Nixon  administration  men,  and  will  keep  do- 
ing so.  Our  name  was  taken  from  the  saying. 
"It's  better  to  light  one  candle  than  to  curse 
the  darkness."  Our  goal  is  a  coordinated  na- 
tionwide assault.  Even  before  our  group  was 
formed,  slmlliar  research -minded  parent 
groups  were  active  In  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  San 
Rafael,  Calif.  Since  then  we  have  helped  spur 
the  creation  of  about  a  dozen  new  groups 
elsewhere.  We  have  had  inquiries  from  40 
cities  in  16  states,  and  more  are  coming  in. 

MONEY  and  answers 

One  cancer  research  scientist  told  us,  "A 
number  of  Important  research  questions  are 
becoming  answerable  now.  With  enough 
money  available,  we  could  Identify  the  people 
who  should  work  on  these  questions,  assign 
them  to  do  the  work  and  the  questions  would 
be  answered." 

We  have  tried  to  be  hard-headed,  and  dis- 
count statements  by  researchers  that  seem  to 
be  simply  self-serving.  Our  conclusion  Is  that 
cancer  research  has  been  seriously  crippled 
by  a  prolonged  hold-down  in  spending.  Just 
lately,  funding  has  turned  up,  and  President 
Nixon  promises  to  ask  Congress  for  $100  mU- 
lion  more  in  fiscal  1972.  This  improvement  Is 
definitely  welcome,  but  the  research  level  Is 
still  pathetically  low  and  the  effects  of  pre- 
vious cutbacks — In  scraped  projects  and  pro- 
spective scientists  not  being  trained — are  still 
being  felt. 

In  the  last  three  years  spending  by  the 
government's  National  Cancer  Institute, 
which  funds  most  cancer  research  in  the  U.S., 
leveled  off  while  research  oosts  climbed.  (The 
government  pays  for  80%  of  all  cancer  re- 
search In  this  country;  the  American  Cancer 
Society  funds  most  of  the  balance.)  The 
result  was  that,  over  the  three  years,  the 
amount  of  research  that  could  be  paid  for  fell 
by  one-third.  Particularly  disheartening  was 
the   fact  that   the  administration  returned 


unspent  to  the  Treasury  nearly  $10  million 
of  a  $190  million  appropriation  In  fiscal  1070. 

Because  of  the  hold-down,  the  cancer  insti- 
tute has  rejected  many  grant  applications 
that  It  considers  promising,  funding  only  half 
of  prevtovisly  approved  projects  and  approv- 
ing Just  a  fifth  of  new  ones;  this  continued  a 
grant  decline  In  force  since  1966.  The  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  1971  budget  request  of  $202  mil- 
lion (later  augmented  by  $28  million  by  Con- 
gress and  released  for  use  by  the  administra- 
tion In  recent  days)  left  a  number  of  areas, 
such  as  chemotherapy,  continuing  downward. 

The  research  cutback  even  touched  treat- 
ment centers.  In  clinics  like  the  one  wher« 
Scott  Is  examined  and  treated  every  month, 
drug  treatment  Is  research.  Doctors  must  use 
their  young  patients  as  guinea  pigs,  adminis- 
tering drugs  that  have  proven  useful,  in 
seml-experlmental  ways,  as  a  method  of  de- 
veloplng  more  effective  approaches.  This  use 
of  new  drugs  coupled  with  better  patient  sup- 
portive care  has  extended  the  lives  of  man; 
leukemia  patients. 

SOME  PROGRESS  MADE 

In  1960,  children  with  leukemia  usually 
lived  three  months;  now,  75%  live  two  years 
or  more  on  treatment  with  a  drug  combina- 
tion; a  few  have  lived  over  five  years,  and 
some  of  them  are  probably  cured.  (Overall, 
two  of  every  five  cancer  patients  now  survive, 
against  one  in  10  as  of  15  years  ago.  However, 
the  incidence  of  the  disease  and  the  number 
of  deaths  continue  to  grow.)  But  contractual 
drug  research  In  cancer  treatment  was  re- 
duced. Less  than  half  of  the  drugs  that  held 
promise  In  Institute  lab  tests  oould  be  eval- 
ulated  In  treatment  programs,  where  labora- 
tory research  Is  either  proven  or  discounted. 

Funding  cuts  can  happen  because,  while 
everybody  knows  about  cancer,  people  Just 
don't  get  worked  up  about  It.  We  were  as  In- 
different as  anybody — until  our  own  son  was 
stricken.  We  never  knew  that  cancer  kills 
325.000  Americana  every  year  (only  heart  dis- 
ease kills  more) ,  that  one-fourth  of  everyone 
alive  today  -vlU  get  It,  that  one-sixth  will  die 
of  It.  that  only  accidents  kill  more  children; 
5,000  chUdren  die  of  cancer  annually,  far 
more  young  lives  than  polio  clalmec*  In  its 
peak  year. 

There's  no  way  of  knowing,  of  course, 
when  research  breakthroughs  will  come. 

Recent  talk  of  applying  massive  fimdlng 
for  cancer  research  In  a  moon-shot  approach 
can  be  faulted  for  trying  to  adapt  a  space 
program,  where  technology  was  In  hand,  to 
medical  research,  where  It  lant.  But  putting 
considerably  more  funds  Into  several  prom- 
ising cancer  research  programs,  though  It's 
unknown  which  ones  would  pay  off  the  most, 
seems  eminently  Justified;  It  would  let  re- 
searchers better  piu^ue  many  good  posslbUl- 
ties  that  exist. 

The  prestigious  National  Panel  of  Consult- 
ants on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer,  the  so- 
called  Yarborough  commission,  which  pro- 
posed a  $1  bllUon-per-year  research  pro- 
gram by  1976,  declared,  "It  Is  a  myth  that  we 
could  not  spend  effectively  on  cancer  very 
much  more  than  Is  now  being  spent."  In 
fact,  the  panel  said.  "Advances  In  the  funda- 
mental understanding  of  cancer  In  the  past 
decade  have  opened  up  far  more  promising 
areas  for  major  advances  In  cancer  preven- 
tion and  treatment  than  have  ever  before 
existed." 

Some  argue  there's  no  guarantee  that 
more  money  would  save  a  specific  number  of 
lives  in  a  certain  number  of  years.  True. 
But  highly  promising  avenues  are  develop- 
ing In  chemotherapy,  viruses  as  a  cancer 
cause,  new  methods  to  support  life  while 
treating  cancer,  ways  to  help  the  body  do  a 
better  job  of  fighting  off  the  disease  wltb 
Its  own  Immunity  system,  analysis  of  how 
chemicals  In  food  and  the  air  cause  cancer 
so  much  so  that  pouring  more  money  Into 
the  effort  seems  sensible. 
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ATTACK   ON   TWO    TEONTS 

Consider  just  two  fronts  In  the  attack.  In 
the  field  of  vlnises  as  a  cancer  cause,  prom- 
irine  leads  are  coming  from  work  In  mo- 
Sar  biology;  that  work  has  led  to  the 
rwtentlal  of  creating  life  In  a  test  tube,  but 
Say  also  hold  a  key  to  curing  or  preventing 
cancer  NCI  officials  say  we'll  soon  know  If 
cancer  virus  vaccine  program  should  go 
forward,  or  If  some  different  prevention 
method  makes  more  sense.  New  methods 
have  been  devised  to  find  cancer  viruses  in 
cancer  extracts,  and  NCI  people  say  they  are 
now  able  to  efficiently  manage  an  expanded 
virus  research  program. 

More  money  can  be  effectively  used  In 
chemotherapy,  too.  Success  of  drug  use  In 
some  cancer  forms  opens  the  way  for  a 
lanje-scale  successful  chemotherapautlc  pro- 
eram  against  these  and  other  forms.  Just  as 
the  demonstration  of  the  curative  potential 
of  chemotherapy  agaUist  a  few  Infections  In 
the  19308  led  to  a  massive  program  and— 
within  a  few  years— the  majority  of  bacterial 
infections  were  brought  under  control. 

In  Just  the  last  few  months,  cancer  re- 
searchers have  isolated  an  enzyme  that  could 
be  the  key  to  virus  causation  of  leukemia. 
They  have  been  able  to  block  its  effect  In  the 
test  tube  with  an  existing  drug  and  have  laid 
plans  to  test  the  drug  on  animal  leukemU, 
then  leukemia  In  humans. 

"With  more  sophisticated  use  of  the  agents 
we  now  have,  and  the  slow  but  steady  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  new  antlleukemla 
chemicals  being  discovered,  there  Is  lltUe 
doubt  In  the  minds  of  those  expert  In  this 
field  that  acute  leukemia  wUl  In  the  not 
too  distant  future  be  cured  by  chemicals 
alone,"  says  Dr.  Sidney  Farber,  professor  of 
pathology  at  Harvard  Medical  School  and 
former  American  Cancer  Society  president. 

But  capitalizing  on  these  opportunities 
takes  money.  Researchers  could  be  more  ef- 
fective, to  cite  Just  one  example.  If  they  had 
a  large  enough  mouse  colony  to  provide 
enough  cases  of  spontaneous  leukemia;  In- 
stead, they  must  Induce  leukemia  In  the 
smaller  number  of  mice  they  do  have,  which 
gives  less  valid  results. 

Government  programs  put  more  emphasis 
on  health  care  costs  for  all  disease  than  on 
research.  Yet  research  has  Its  payoff  In 
health  care,  too.  Direct  cancer  costs — medi- 
cine, doctors  and  the  like — are  estimated  at 
tl.S  billion  a  year,  and  earnings  loss  and 
other  expenses  are  probably  near  10  times 
that.  NCI  studies  show  that,  despite  climb- 
ing drug,  doctor  and  hospital  costs,  the  total 
expenses  of  treating  a  leukemic  child  has 
fallen  to  under  $5,000  from  about  $10,000 
eight  years  ago.  This  Is  because  better  treat- 
ment methods — resulting  from  research — 
have  reduced  the  typical  hospital  stay  to  16 
days  from  77  days. 

If  we  must  wait  for  assurance  that  each 
new  research  dollar  will  have  "X"  number  of 
lives,  the  problem  will  never  be  licked.  Cures 
and  vaccines  for  Infectious  diseases  In  the 
past  were  developed  because  the  effort 
seemed  worthwhile — witness  the  natlonsd  war 
on  polio — not  because  any  certified  proof  of 
results  was  available  In  advance. 


DEPRESSING 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Barron's 
magazine  of  April  19  published  a  most 
informative  and  cogent  editorial  on  the 
depressing  developments  in  Chile. 

The  editorial  makes  clear  that  Chile's 
pretense  of  fairness  in  dealing  with 
foreign  investors  is — a  pretense.  It  makes 
clear  that  Chile's  economic  policies 
are  very  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  all  foreign  investors,  especially  those 
from  whom  Chile  is  currently  stealing 


property,  and  that  everything  we  have 
learned  about  economic  theory  and  prac- 
tice tells  us  that  Chile's  economic  policies 
will  be  detrimental  to  the  long-term  In- 
terests of  Chile. 

So  that  all  Senators  can  consider  this 
interesting  editorial,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

[From  Barron's,  AprU  19, 1071] 
Point  or  No  RmmN — Allknde's  Cbilx,  Likx 
Castro's  Cuba,  Has  Passed  It 
Contractor  Magazine,  in  its  current  issue, 
tells  what  happened  to  Nlboo  Inc.,  a  com- 
pany in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  that  viranted  to  do 
business  with  an  "imdepdeveloped"  country. 
Nlbco  is  a  manufacturer  of  valves  and  fit- 
tings; through  the  good  offices  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  It  launched  a  Joint  venture 
with  a  ChUean  firm  to  biUld  an  tiltra- 
moderu  brass  foundry  In  Santiago.  With  half 
a  million  Nlbco  dollars  behind  It,  Nlbsa,  as 
the  subsidiary  was  called,  was  an  Unmedlate 
success.  However,  last  fall,  after  the  election 
of  Dr.  Salvador  Allende  Gossens  as  president 
of  Chile,  orders  began  to  plimge.  David 
Hyams,  general  manager,  reported  to  the 
home  office  that  within  a  month  the  firm 
woulld  be  Insolvent.  Told  to  salvage  what 
he  could,  Mr.  Hyams  sought  to  lay  off  some 
of  the  plant's  270  workers,  but  was  refused 
permission  by  the  union.  The  sole  alterna- 
tive offered  was  a  loan  from  Oorfo,  a  govern- 
ment corporation,  which  would  have  led  to 
control  of  the  firm.  Instead,  Mr.  Hyams  shut 
down  the  plant.  Ten  days  later,  the  govern- 
ment forcibly  seized  It,  ousted  Mr.  Hyams  and 
filed  criminal  charges  against  him. 

Most  companies  with  holdings  In  Chile — 
U.S.  Investment  there  totals  $850  mlUIon — 
these  days  have  little  or  nothing  to  say.  Not 
so  Lee  Martin,  president  of  Nlbco,  who  has 
appealed  to  the  State  Department  for  help 
In  protecting  his  Interests  and  keeping  Mr. 
Hyams  out  of  Jail.  "It  Is  oiu-  firm  conviction," 
writes  Mr.  Martin,  "that  this  Is  an  outright 
expropriation  of  our  Investment  by  the 
Chilean  Government."  What  really  galls  Mr. 
Martin,  though.  Is  the  sympathetic  attitude 
of  official  Washington  toward  the  new  Chile- 
an regime.  Noting  that  the  U.S.  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Is  considering  a  loan  to  Santiago 
for  the  purchase  of  railroad  equipment,  Mr. 
Martin  declares:  "I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand how  the  United  States  can  Justify  a 
subsidy  to  a  government  which,  by  Its  politi- 
cal philosophies  and  actions,  by  seizing  and 
dissipating  the  local  assets  of  foreign-based 
businessmen  .  .  .  proves  so  obviously  that  it 
abhors  democratic  processes." 

AUende  apologists  In  this  country,  of 
course,  tend  to  shrug  off  such  criticism. 
Thus,  the  ranking  foreign  correspondent  of 
a  New  York  newspaper  (which  helped  con- 
vinced the  U.S.  that  Fidel  Castro  was  just  an 
agrarian  ref<»mer)  recently  wrote  from  San- 
tiago: "Allende's  contribution  Is  the  ballot- 
box  revolution,  which  so  far  has  worked  with 
surprising  success."  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
Is  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  In  Costa  Rica,  along  with 
Chilean  Foreign  Minister  Olodomlro  Almey- 
da;  much  Is  beard  from  delegates  of  the 
Andean  countries,  who  have  set  a  16-year 
deadline  for  the  nationalization  of  all  U.S. 
Interests  within  their  borders.  Washington, 
meanwhUe,  still  seems  under  the  Influence 
of  a  Chilean  mission  which  came  through  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  argue  that  any  aid  cutoff 
would  constitute  U.S.  economic  aggression. 
Besides  possible  Exlmbank  credits,  the 
World  Bank  currently  has  a  loan  mission  in 
Chile,  appraising  an  agricultural  project. 
Loans  by  the  World  Bank  are  not  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  U.S.,  but  much  of 
Its  capital  comes  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and 


Washington  surely  oould  Influence  the  deci- 
sion. In  addition,  the  U.8.  oiirrently  Is  giving 
ChUe  some  $6-$7  million  under  the  Food 
for  Peaoe  program,  while  the  Pentagon  Is 
making  the  new  Socialist  regime  an  outright 
gift  of  $803,000  for  training  young  officers. 
ChUe  stUl  enjoys  moet-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment. Finally,  there  Is  the  Inter -American 
Development  Bank,  which,  under  Its  former 
president,  Sr.  Felipe  Herrera,  funneled  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  loans  Into  Chile. 
(When  Sr.  Allende  became  president,  Sr.  Her- 
rera resigned  to  return  to  his  homeland  and 
"participate  In  the  revolution.")  The  new 
IDB  president,  Antonio  Ortiz  Mena  of  Mex- 
ico, presumably  has  a  more  detached  view- 
point; nevertheless,  Chile,  as  a  stockholder 
of  the  bank,  claims  a  call  on  Its  resources. 

Such  activity  seems  to  fly  In  the  face  of  a 
spate  of  existing  legislation,  which,  vmder 
any  sensible  Interpretation,  would  appear 
to  bar  U.S.  aid  to  Chile.  Food  for  Peace  ship- 
ments are  banned  to  countries  under  Com- 
munist domination.  The  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  prohibits  assistance  to  any  country  en- 
gaged In  trade  with  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam 
(both  now  maintain  trade  missions  in  San- 
tiago) .  The  Hlckenlooper  amendment  bars 
aid  to  countries  that  expropriate  American 
property  without  "adequate"  compensation. 
On  the  latter  score,  the  evidence  In  Chile 
Is  compelUng.  For  Nlbsa  Is  neither  the  only, 
nor  the  largest,  Yanqul  property  to  be  seized 
since  the  advent  of  Dr.  Allende's  regime, 
which  makes  no  bones  about  Its  Marxist  phil- 
osophy. Allmentos  Purina,  a  subsidiary  of 
Ralston  Purina,  was  taken  over  In  similar 
fashion. 

The  take  over  of  Bethlehem  Steel's  Iron 
mines,  while  perhaps  not  quite  so  bare-faced, 
was  tantamount  to  expropriation.  The  com- 
pany was  persuaded  to  sell  out  ("We  had 
no  other  choice,"  said  a  Bessie  spokesman) 
for  $20  million.  Including  contracts  to  supply 
ore  to  Japanese  steel  mills.  The  price,  which 
the  company  hopes  will  be  adjusted  upward 
In  later  negotiations.  Is  roughly  equal  to 
what  It  poured  into  recent  expansion.  Noth- 
ing was  allowed  for  older  facilities,  or  for  the 
mineral -bearing  acreage  which  company  ge- 
ologists staked  out.  And  the  Bethelehem  "set- 
tlement" probably  Is  a  reliable  gauge  of  what 
U.S.  copper  companies  can  expect  when  Dr. 
Allende  gets  around  to  compensation  for 
their  $700  million  In  properties  which  are  to 
be  "nationalized"  under  pending  legislation. 
Santiago  plans  to  deduct  from  Its  own  ap- 
praisal of  such  Investments  sums  equal  to 
the  "excess  profits"  earned  by  the  companies 
during  the  last  15  years  they  were  operating 
In  ChUe.  On  that  basis.  Anaconda,  Cerro  and 
Kennecott  could  wind  up  owing  the  govern- 
ment money. 

With  the  beet  wUl  In  the  world,  the  U.S. 
could  do  little  or  nothing  to  help  Chile  avoid 
disaster.  For  Dr.  Allende,  like  Fidel  Castro, 
Is  fast  leading  his  country  to  bankruptcy 
and  ruin.  Chilean  monetary  reserves  are 
falling  at  the  rate  of  over  $30  million  a 
month,  down  from  $465  million  last  Septem- 
ber to  $345.3  million  at  the  end  of  January. 
The  escudo,  pegged  at  14.3  to  the  dollar, 
trades  at  35  on  the  black  market.  With  $500 
mUUon  of  debt  maturing  this  ye€w  and  next. 
Insolvency  Is  just  around  the  comer.  Threats 
of  nationalization  have  brought  Investment 
in  Chilean  Industry  to  a  halt,  partlciUarly  m 
the  copper  mines,  and  output  Is  running 
about  9%  below  last  year.  Dr.  Allende  Is  a 
physician,  but  his  prescriptions  for  what  alls 
the  ChUean  economy  are  more  likely  to  kUl 
than  to  cure.  To  combat  Inflation,  he  simply 
froze  prices;  then.  In  order  to  8Um\ilat« 
demand,  he  decreed  wage  Increases  of  65% 
m  private  enterprise  and  up  to  60%  In  the 
public  sector. 

With  less  and  lees  to  buy  with  their  new- 
found wealth,  workers  have  little  time  for 
their  Jobs;  absenteeism  In  the  port  of  Val- 
paraiso   averages    25%    except    on    Monday 
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moralngB.  wben  It  runs  to  40%.  No  matt^. 
It's  Uleg&l  to  fire  anjone.  The  president  tajas 
called  for  extra  boura  of  voluntary  work  ^ly 
copper  miners,  saying.  "Each  pound  of  copper 
that  iB  produced  will  help  prevent  the  etp- 
nomic  disaster  Into  which  they  (sic)  fi^ 
trying  to  drag  us."  Yet,  mine  output  In 
January  was  down  8.000  tons  from  a  year  ago. 
In  the  countryside  Indians  and  farm  woi|t- 
ers  have  taken  "land  reform"  Into  their  o*n 
hajids  through  armed  occupation  of  large 
estates.  Farmers,  expecting  confiscation,  air« 
sending  out  of  the  country  money  they  other- 
wise would  spend  on  seed  and  fertilizer.  Heijds 
of  dairy  and  beef  cattle  are  being  slaughtered, 
and  food  shortages  loom. 

In  a  recent  Interview  with  a  Time  corre- 
spondent. Dr.  Allende  warned:  "Don't  pwt 
up  roadblocks  for  us.  The  worst  thing  wo^ld 
be  If  we  were  to  fall,  not  because  we  ^re 
Inept,  but  because  artificial  roadblocks  s^re 
put  In  our  way."  Pair  enough.  Chile  Is  pluag- 
Ing  bell-bent  down  the  road  to  poverty  e^d 
serfdom.  Let  the  U.8.  keep  hands  off. 


POW  DAY  IN  INDIANA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  we  haVe 
long  been  concerned  for  the  safety  a$d 
prompt  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war.  Until  the  President  designates!  a 
specific  date  for  withdrawal  from  Vidt- 
nam,  the  action  that  would  most  h^p 
these  prisoners  we  must  do  all  we  can  ito 
focus  attention  on  the  pUght  of  POWs, 
In  order  to  press  for  their  fair  treatment. 

I  have  sought  to  give  the  probl^ 
proper  emphasis  by  speaking  out  repeat- 
edly on  this  subject,  and  I  am  a  do- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
5,  a  resolution  which  would  create  a  joint 
committee  to  investigate  the  treatment 
of  POWs  in  Vietnam.  ! 

Today,  I  wish  to  share  with  the  Senaite 
a  proclamation  by  the  State  of  Indiana 
to  declare  April  28  POW  Day  in  Indiana. 
I  hope  this  continued  concern  will  bripg 
comfort  to  both  servicemen  and  thfir 
families.  I 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  prcjc- 
lamation  by  printed  in  the  Rkcord.       J 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tpe 
Record,  as  follows: 

PSOCUVMATION 

Whereas,  nearly  1,600  members  of 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are  o<B- 
clally  listed  either  as  missing  In  action  or!  as 
priaoners-of-war  In  Southeast  Asia;  and      j 

Whereas,  these  men  have  suffered  and  c<1n- 
tlnue  to  suffer  pain.  Imprisonment,  deprlfa- 
tlon  of  their  rights,  prolonged  separation 
from  their  loved  ones,  and  the  peculiar  m^- 
tal  and  physical  anguish  which  Is  the  unique 
lot  of  the  prisoner-of-war;  and  ] 

Whereas,  their  wives,  children,  parents  abd 
other  relatives  In  the  United  States  sujer 
with  them  the  agony  of  separation  and  |  of 
loneliness;  and  | 

Whereas,  these  men  have  carried  out,  aind 
continue  to  carry  out  their  duties  to  thjelr 
country  In  accordance  with  their  prlncljllee 
and  ptirsuant  to  directions  of  the  American 
people  whom  they  are  defending;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  entirely  just  and  In  accord 
with  humanitarian  Instincts  that  we.  the 
American  people,  remember  these  men, 
cherish  their  contributions  to  our  security, 
and  pray  for  their  safety  and  their  spe4dy 
retvlm  to  their  homes  and  families; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Edgar  D.  Whltcomb,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Indiana,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim Wednesday.  April  38,  1971,  as  "Pris- 
oner of  War  Day"  in  Indiana,  and  I  u^e 
all  eltlBens  to  show  their  respect  and  con- 
cern for  these  servicemen  and  to  Join  rae^  In 
praying  for  their  release. 


L 


NEED  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PROGRESS 
ON  CONSTRUCTION  OP  NATIONAL 
AIR  AND  SPACE  MUSEUM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  it  was  my  great 
pleasure  to  appear  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  presided 
over  by  a  gracious,  industrious  Repre- 
sentative, Mrs.  Julia  Hansen.  She  was 
very  kind  to  set  aside  some  time  for  me 
to  present  a  few  thoughts  in  support  of 
the  pressing  need  for  increased  funds  at 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  and 
the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
which  are  two  of  the  most  important 
components  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  for  too 
long  been  negligent  in  providing  for  a 
decent  and  dignified  place  in  which  to 
display  its  great  technological  advances 
in  the  field  of  flight,  which  includes  both 
manned  air  flight  and  space  explora- 
tions. One  recent  development  serves 
well  to  illustrate  the  deplorable  delay  in 
embarking  upon  this  project.  Only  a 
week  ago,  I  received  word  from  the  es- 
tate of  Orville  Wright,  which  informed 
me  that  it  has  been  waiting  for  23  years 
now  for  the  construction  of  a  new  U.S. 
National  Museimi  for  Air  and  Space  Ex- 
hibits. In  my  testimony  before  Mrs.  Han- 
sen's subcommittee,  I  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  Wright  estate  had  only  agreed 
to  bring  back  the  Wright  brothers'  1903 
"Kitty  Hawk"  plane  from  its  long  exile 
of  honor  in  England  in  the  expectation 
and  upon  the  firm  promise  that  it  would 
be  placed  in  a  second-to-none  U.S.  air 
museum.  And  yet,  Mr.  Harold  Miller, 
who  is  coexecutor  of  the  Orville  Wright 
estate  felt  compelled  to  write  to  me: 

It  la  now  23  years  later.  The  plane  Is  ex- 
actly where  It  was  on  December  17,  1848, 
and  It  Is  far  worse,  not  better,  off  than  It 
was  when  It  came  here  from  Its  30  years 
abroad. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  we,  the 
American  people,  lived  up  to  the  promise 
given  to  the  memory  of  Orville  and  Wil- 
bur Wright.  To  this  end,  I  went  before 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Appropria- 
tions Committees  handling  Smithsonian 
funds  and  made  the  strongest  plea  I 
knew  how  on  behalf  of  this  important 
project.  It  is  encouraging  to  me  that  Dr. 
Ripley,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, is  displaying  a  new  and  encour- 
aging attitude  toward  construction  of  the 
building;  and  in  fact,  he  has  now  set  a 
firm  deadline  of  July  4,  1976,  which  is 
the  200th  anniversary  of  American  inde- 
pendence, as  the  date  for  opening  the 
new  air  and  space  structure. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  I  made  an  appeal 
for  increased  funds  at  the  museum  of 
natural  history  which  has  been  encoun- 
tering difiBcult  budgetary  problems  of  its 
own  in  recent  years  at  the  same  time  that 
its  workload  has  doubled,  and  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  show  an  alert  interest  in 
the  needs  of  this  museum  as  well.  Mr. 
President,  because  this  is  a  matter  of  in- 
terest ot  aU  of  the  American  people,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  my  remarks  delivered  be- 
fore the  House  subcommittee  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


SciENCK  Boost  Nkeded  at  thx  Smttrsonum 
(Statement  by  Senator  Barbt  Oolowateb) 
Madam  Chairman,  It  Is  my  purpose  to- 
day to  ask  that  the  Committee  support  the 
fuU  appropriations  sought  by  the  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum  and  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Madam  Chairman,  last  year  when  a  House 
Subcommittee  conducted  a  sweeping  inves- 
tigation of  the  Smithsonian,  I  presented  doc- 
umented evidence  establishing  a  serious  de- 
cline in  support  for  these  two  museums.  My 
testimony  pointed  to  the  strange  fact  that 
while  the  total  Federal  budget  for  the  Insti- 
tution had  doubled  within  six  years  and  the 
number  of  full-time  employees  had  Jumped 
by  more  than  700  positions,  and  while  the 
Smithsonian  had  plunged  Into  the  creation 
of  entire  new  units,  such  as  the  Cooper-He- 
witt Museum,  the  Archives  of  American  Art, 
the  OfiBce  of  Academic  Programs,  and  a  Divi- 
sion of  Performing  Arts,  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Musevun  and  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  were  slipping  downhill  in  the 
degree  of  support  they  received  from  the  In- 
stitution. 

For  example,  at  the  end  of  the  1970  fiscal 
year,  the  museum  of  filght  had  only  31  em- 
ployees, yet  Congress  had  appropriated  fimds 
for  41.  At  the  same  time,  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  had  103  scientists  supported  by 
87  technicians.  Yet  three  years  earlier  the 
Museum  had  ill  scientists  and  90  techni- 
cians. 

The  Air  and  Space  Museiun  did  not  have 
a  director  for  18  months;  while  over  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Department 
of  Vertebrate  Zoology  could  not  even  offer 
its  scientists  a  research  allotment  equal  to 
that  provided  to  graduate  students. 

Though  I  do  not  Intend  to  rekindle  these 
old  coals  today,  I  do  feel  It  is  essential  the 
requested  increases  for  these  museums 
should  be  viewed  against  the  backdrop  of 
years  of  inadequate  support.  For  the  one 
essential  ingredient  of  their  reconstruction 
program  is  the  willingness  of  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate the  full  added  monies  which  these 
museums  have  sought. 

Madame  Chairman,  the  top  priority  lt«n 
in  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  budg- 
et is  the  91.9  million  earmarked  for  plan- 
ning and  redesign  of  a  new  museum  build- 
ing. This  request  Is  combined  with  a  Ann 
deadline  of  July  4,  1976,  which  the  Smith- 
sonian has  selected  for  opening  the  new 
structure. 

Unfortunately,  the  building  project  has 
been  on  dead  center  for  five  years  now.  The 
authorization  statute  Itself  does  not  con- 
tain any  limitation.  Nor  did  the  House  of 
Representatives  offer  any  reservations.  The 
only  legislative  hang-up  is  found  In  a  sin- 
gle sentence  Inserted  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee r^ort  on  the  1966  authorization  law. 

That  sentence  simply  reads:  "The  Com- 
mittee ejcpressly  recommends  .  .  .  that 
appropriations  should  not  be  requested  pur- 
suant to  HJl.  6125  unless  and  until  there 
Is  a  substantial  reduction  In  our  military  ex- 
penditures m  Vietnam." 

Madame  Chairman,  In  my  opinion,  this 
language  Is  no  longer  binding.  Certainly  It 
has  no  effect  at  all  on  any  action  which  the 
House  might  take.  Also.  I  feel  it  has  been 
superseded  by  intervening  events.  For  one 
thing.  It  was  written  before  the  first  manned 
lunar  landing,  which  did  so  much  to  excite 
public  Interest  In  America's  space  exploits. 
For  another.  Congress  did  not  add  any  simi- 
lar restriction  when  It  approved  $2.9  million 
for  renovating  the  Smithsonian's  Renwlck 
GaUery.  Or  when  It  provided  $2.6  million  for 
refxirblshlng  the  original  Smithsonian 
building. 

Nor  did  Congress  Impose  any  tie  between 
Vietnam  and  the  $7  million  It  appropriated 
for  restoration  work  on  the  National  Portrait 
QaUery  or  the  tie  mUlion  It  Is  laying  out 
for  construction  of  the  Hlrshhom  Museum. 

Why  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum 
should  be  singled  out  from  all  other  Smith- 
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K)nlan  projects  and  told  Its  construction 
must  be  deferred  is  beyond  me.  In  any  event, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  recently  announced  it  does  not 
obect  to  the  Smithsonian's  request  for  re- 
design funds,  so  we  will  not  run  Into  any 
Jurisdictional  confilct  at  this  time. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  fundamiental 
Question  of  why  a  national  museum  of  flight 
U  needed  In  America.  One  purpose,  of  course 
U  to  tell  the  story  of  America's  achievements 
In  filght.  Furthermore,  with  our  nation  ex- 
panded almost  to  the  limits  of  Its  explorable 
land,  the  story  of  space  pioneering  displayed 
tX  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  might  be  an 
excellent  means  for  recharging  our  national 
energies. 

The  need  for  a  central  museum  of  air  and 
space  objects  has  never  been  in  doubt  among 
friends   overseas.    Britain   has    an   '•"♦- 


our 


out- 


standing aerospace  display  on  an  entire  fioor 
of  Its  London  Science  Museum.  In  addition, 
a  new  RAP  Museum  building  Is  nearly  com- 
pleted. Also,  the  Deutche  Miiseum  In  Munich 
contains  a  huge  hall  devoted  to  air  and  space 
displays  nearly  as  extensive  as  oui  own.  For 
their  part,  the  French  have  on  show  in 
p«rlB  six  to  ten  times  as  many  original  air- 
craft and  flight  objecte  as  we  do.  Italy  is 
Installing  a  major  Air  and  Astro  Museum  at 
Turin.  Even  small  Switzerland  Is  developing 
an  Impressive  Mtiseum  of  Transportation  at 
Lucerne,  which  can  compete  on  close  terms 
with  what  the  United  States  now  presents  In 
the  air  and  space  field. 

An  American  citizen  returning  from  a  tour 
of  these  musexmis,  situated  In  nations  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  our  own,  might  easily  feel 
s  sense  of  embarrassment  at  how  his  coun- 
try compares.  Why  our  nation  does  not  even 
have  a  permanent  home  for  Its  collections. 
We  have  a  small  tin  hangar  In  which  avia- 
tion exhibits  have  been  shown  since  1919 
and  some  temporary  space  in  the  90 -year  old 
Arts  and  Industries  Building,  and  that  is  it. 
Madame  Chairman,  I  have  just  received  in 
the  mall  a  most  poignant  request  for  con- 
struction of  a  distinctive  flight  miiseum.  On 
April  13, 1  heard  from  Mr.  Harold  Miller,  who 
Is  co-executor  of  the  Orville  Wright  Estate. 
Mr.  Miller  relates  that  the  Estate  only  agreed 
to  return  the  Wright  brother's  1908  Kitty 
Hawk  plane  from  Its  long  exile  of  honor  In 
England  "in  the  confident  expectation  that 
there  wotild  be  a  seoond-to-none  VS.  Air 
Museum  In  which  it  would  be  the  premier 
Exhibit,  dUplayed  In  a  setting  appropriate  to 
Its  unique  character  and  merit  like  the 
erown  Jewels." 

Mr.  MlUer  adds:  "It  Is  now  23  years  later. 
The  plane  Is  exactly  where  It  was  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1948,  and  It  is  far  worse,  not  better, 
off  than  it  was  when  It  came  here  from  Its 
20  years  abroad." 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  It  is  high  time 
the  American  people  lived  up  to  their  prom- 
ise to  the  memory  of  Orville  and  WUbur 
Wright.  I  believe  we,  as  representatives  of 
all  citizens,  should  Immediately  initiate 
some  progress  toward  the  erection  of  a  digni- 
fied museum  worthy  of  this  coiontry's  pio- 
neering genius  In  manned  flight. 

And  for  reasons  of  plain  dollars  and  cents. 
It  looks  as  if  the  only  way  this  project  can 
git  off  the  ground  la  by  going  the  route  of  a 
redesign.  Because  from  a  cost  of  $40  million 
wben  the  bxUlding  was  first  authorized  In 
1966,  I  am  told  the  expense  would  now  ex- 
ceed $70  million. 

Madame  Chairman,  as  you  may  know,  the 
original  architect,  Oyo  Obata,  claims  It  Is 
feasible  to  develop  a  proper  m\iseum  at  a 
lower  cost.  In  fact,  he  has  estimated  the 
rough  dimensions  which  such  a  scaled-down 
building  might  have. 

Madame  Chairman,  ^-ou  may  be  Interested 
to  know  the  length  could  be  nearly  the  same, 
•rao  to  760  feet  compared  with  the  original 
784.  The  height  wUl  stay  near  97  feet,  which 
ik  important  because  this  would  preserve  the 


opporttuilty  for  ipgtjtiiing  some  full-sized 
rockets  or  rocket  sections  inside  the  build- 
ing. Most  of  the  reduced  scale  would  come 
out  of  the  width.  The  new  building  might 
be  160  to  190  feet  wide  compared  with  260 
feet  for  the  original  plan. 

While  this  would  mean  the  floor  area 
would  be  cut  in  half,  I  am  told  the  actual 
exhibition  space  would  be  reduced  by  less 
than  one-fifth,  leaving  264,000  square  feet 
for  this  prime  pvupose.  This  Is  more  than 
three  times  greater  than  the  maximum  area 
which  could  be  used  for  exhibits  in  the  two 
biuldlngs  which  presently  house  flight  dis- 
plays. And  assuming  the  ground  might  be 
broken  by  sometime  in  calendar  year  1972, 
construction  Itself  could  be  held  at  a  cost 
below  $40  mUllon. 

Therefore,  from  what  I  have  learned,  the 
revised  plan  retains  so  mu<di  of  the  original 
form  at  a  lowered  cost,  I  believe  it  deserves 
our  support. 

My  only  reservation  concerns  whether  it 
Is  necessary  to  obtain  reapproval  of  the 
building  from  all  the  planning  and  art  and 
traffic  commissions  which  have  a  hand  in 
Federal  construction.  But  If  these  bureau- 
cratic avenues  should  threaten  to  stifle  the 
project  In  a  web  of  red  tape,  I  know  Con- 
gress could  shortcut  this  route  by  enacting 
overriding  legislation  or  even  by  returning 
to  the  original,  approved  design. 

Incidentally,  I  notice  the  Smithsonian  Is 
confronted  with  exactly  this  problem  in  re- 
gard to  its  proposal  for  changing  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Hlrshhom  sculpture  garden.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Star,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  ordered 
the  revised  version  to  go  back  for  more  study 
and  one  member  of  the  Commission  even 
appeared  ready  to  reopen  the  whole  Issue  of 
whether  the  museum  should  have  a  separate 
sculpture  garden  at  all.  With  this  warning 
In  mind,  I  hope  the  Smithsonian  will  have 
its  ducks  in  a  better  row  when  it  undertakkes 
a  redesign  of  the  Air  and  Space  project. 

Next,  Madame  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  museum's  request 
for  additional  operating  funds.  The  museum 
has  requested  an  increase  of  $105,000  for 
carrying  out  Its  operations  in  1972,  and  I  can 
confirm  this  amount  Is  honestly  required. 
In  fact,  even  if  the  fiUl  amount  of  staff  and 
program  funds  are  appropriated,  the  museum 
will  receive  less  than  1.7%  of  the  overall 
Smithsonian  budget  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. For  a  museum  that  draws  one-third 
of  the  Smithsonian's  visitors — iVi  million 
persons — this  allotment  Is  not  at  all  propor- 
tionate to  the  unit's  proven  Importance.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  Is  my  sincere  hope  the  Commit- 
tee win  not  cut  one  penny  out  of  Its  already 
mlnlscule  allotment. 

Madame  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  turn 
my  attention  now  to  the  Mtiseum  of  Natural 
History.  From  the  early  years,  when  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  Joseph  HetU7, 
made  pioneering  discoveries  in  science,  the 
Institution  has  generally  held  pure  scien- 
tific research  in  high  regard.  During  the  mld- 
1960'8,  however,  the  course  of  the  Smith- 
sonian's priorities  began  to  shift.  As  Paul 
Oehser  writes  in  his  recent  history  of  the 
Institution:  "Today,  In  contrast,  the  human- 
ities are  demanding  an  increasing  role  In 
Smithsonian  programs  .  .  ." 

It  Is  during  this  period  that  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  began  to  fall  back.  Doctor 
Richard  Cowan,  director  of  the  museum,  has 
documented  this  problem  pubUcly  at  the 
House  investigation  hearings  last  summer. 

Dr.  Cowan  testified  that  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate technical  assistance  for  his  scientists 
results  in  an  almost  "criminal  mismanage- 
ment of  human  resources"  because  highly 
trained  scientists  are  required  to  waste  their 
time  doing  routine  chores. 

He  also  confided  that  the  employment  pic- 
ture at  the  museum  is  worse  than  it  was  sev- 
eral  years   ago.   Dr.   Cowan   charged:    "The 


available  pairs  of  hands,  both  professional 
and  supportive,  are  fewer  now  than  four 
years  ago."  EUs  statement  was  backed  by  a 
specific  example  of  the  cannibalism  which 
ate  away  one-third  of  the  staff  of  the  Depairt- 
ment  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  at  the  same  time 
Its  workload  was  soaring. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Cowan  expoeed  the  severe 
and  sudden  drain  on  his  museum's  budget 
caused  by  an  unusual  shift  In  Smithsonian 
policies  which  makes  the  museum  purchase 
Items  that  formerly  had  been  provided  to  It 
without  cost  from  the  Institution's  Supply 
Division.  As  strange  as  It  seems,  the  museum 
mvtst  now  purchase  such  basic  things  as 
storage  bottles  and  cases  and  some  400  other 
Items  which  are  essential  for  its  operation 
and  were  formerly  supplied  free  to  it.  Why 
the  museum  must  even  purchase  many  of  its 
own  reference  books  because  the  Smithsonian 
Library  will  not  supply  them.  I  might  add. 
Madam  Chairman,  that  given  this  odd  situa- 
tion, the  Institution's  decision  to  request  an 
Increase  of  far  more  money  for  personnel 
than  it  did  for  books  at  Its  Library  Is  ex- 
tremely curious. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  can  reveal  today  there 
Is  another  cost  which  wiU  be  unexpectedly 
dropped  on  the  museum's  hard-pressed 
budget.  From  now  on  the  museum  must  not 
only  pay  for  supplies  and  materials  used  In 
work  performed  for  It  by  the  Smithsonian's 
Building  Management  Department,  but  also 
for  the  costs  of  labor!  It  should  be  noted. 
Madam  Chairman,  that  the  Buildings  Man- 
agement Depeirtment  ix>sseeses  Its  own  sepa- 
rate budget  of  more  than  $9  million.  Never- 
theless this  one  arm  of  the  Smithsonian  will 
begin  charging  all  other  Smithsonian  com- 
ponents for  basic  work  done  for  them,  such 
as  converting  office  space  Into  laboratory 
space,  moving  a  desk,  or  installing  a  book- 
case. 

Madame  Chairman,  the  situation  has  be- 
come so  bad  I  must  report  today  that  the 
change  in  supply  and  service  practices 
instituted  by  the  Smithsonian  management 
has  cut  non-salary  operating  funds  at  the 
Museimi  of  Natural  History  by  up  to  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars.  The  loss  of  funds 
formerly  charged  to  the  Buildings  Manage- 
ment Department  alone  Is  about  $100,000. 

Accordingly,  Madame  Chairman,  I  hope  you 
vrtll  look  at  the  requested  Increases  In  the 
budget  of  Natural  History  not  only  from  the 
perspective  of  the  need  for  correcting  several 
years  of  decline,  but  also  with  the  realization 
the  museum  has  been  loaded  down  by  sud- 
den and  unexpected  expenses  for  which  it  has 
been  given  no  additional  funds. 

Madame  Chairman,  this  completes  my 
comments  on  the  Smithsonian's  Federal 
budget.  The  only  advice  I  might  add  is  the 
suggestion  the  Committee  may  wish  to  re- 
quest a  full  disclosure  from  the  Smithsonian 
on  Its  private  financing.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing the  pool  of  private  Investments,  gifts,  and 
grants  now  returns  about  $18  million  an- 
nually; and  It  seems  fair  to  Inquire  whether 
this  sum  Is  being  spent  wisely  so  as  to  keep 
Federal  expenditures  at  a  minimum.  For 
example.  Is  the  Smithsonian  getting  a  sensi- 
ble return  on  Its  holdings  of  over  $82  mil- 
lion In  stocks,  bonds,  and  endowment  funds? 
Could  more  privately  fxinded  employees  be 
engaged  at  units  which  seriously  need  them, 
such  as  the  Air  and  Space  and  Natural  His- 
tory Museums?  Is  it  proper  for  the  Institu- 
tion to  embark  upon  money  losing  projects, 
such  as  the  museum  shops  and  "Smith- 
sonian Magazine"  were  In  1970.  thereby  leav- 
ing a  gap  to  be  filled  by  Federal  appropria- 
tions in  other  areas  which  could  have  been 
financed  by  the  Smithsonian  itself? 

Madame  Chairman,  this  type  of  Informa- 
tion was  given  to  the  House  investigating 
subcommittee  last  summer,  and  I  think  It 
would  be  helpful  if  you  might  instltut*  the 
practice  on  a  regular  basis. 
This  concludes  my  statement. 
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ARCHIBALD  MacI.KTSH  AT  79 


April  4,  19711 
SUKVIVES  Macnificxntlt 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Archi- 
bald MacLelsh  will  soon  be  79.  Pew  Ame?- 
icsms  have  contributed  as  much  to  their 
country  over  so  long  a  period  as  Archibald 
MacLeish.  His  contributions  have  been 
diverse,  for  Mr.  MacLeish  has  excelled  4s 
poet,  professor,  and  public  servant.  He 
has  wcHi  three  Pxilitzer  Prizes— the  &rtt 
in  1932  and  the  most  recent  in  1959 — and 
now  he  has  a  new  play  which  Just  recent- 
ly opened.  The  play  is  "Scratch,"  who^e 
main  character  Is  Daniel  Webster.  M^. 
MacLeish  has  been  a  member  of  tl)e 
faculties  of  Princeton  University,  Cam- 
bridge University  in  England,  and  Hat- 
vard  University.  In  formal  public  por- 
tions he  served  as  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Cultural  Affairs  and  Public  Relations, 
among  other  posts.  In  short,  Mr.  Prei- 
dent,  the  arts,  the  universities,  and  tie 
general  public  have  all  been  enriched  py 
his  active  life.  i 

Mr.  President,  an  article  written  ^y 
Gregory  Mcdonald,  and  published  re- 
cently in  the  Boston  Globe,  recounts  tlie 
author's  recent  interview  with  Archlbajld 
MacLeish.  This  Is  an  excellent  article, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  pe 
printed  in  the  Record.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artigle 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows :  I 

[Prom  the  Boeton  Globe, 

MacLeish:   He 

(By  Gregory  Mcdonald)  I 

"There  are  two  axioms,"  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish was  saying.  "The  first  la  that  a  teen- 
ager has  no  way  of  proving,  of  guaranteeilig 
that  he  Is  a  poet  at  that  time  of  his  life,  even 
though  he  Is  most  Intensely  Interested  In 
poetry  at  that  time  of  life.  The  second'  Is 
that  pursuing  the  art  of  poetry  Is  not  Qbe 
way  of  eating  or  sleeping  or  putting  a 
over  the  head. 
"A  poet  has  to  do  something  else. 
"He  has  to  find  a  means  of  surviving  whille 
keeping  himself  alive  In  the  world  of  p^- 
Blon  and  commitment." 

MacLeish,  whose  proae  play  "Scratc^," 
with  Daniel  Webster  as  the  central  figure, 
opens  Wednesday  at  the  Colonial  Theater, 
will  be  79  next  month.  He  Is  a  magnlfic#nt 
survivor. 

He  played  football  at  Yale.  ("Those  w^re 
during  the  Blue  Sweater  days.'  Tale  was  »ot 
a  very  cultural  Institution.")  Although  he 
never  practiced  law,  be  was  on  the  Harv^d 
Lftw  Review.  ("Law  Is  the  greatest  Indpor 
game  In  the  world.")  , 

For  five  years  he  was  an  editor  of  Forti#ie. 
("That  was  during  the  Depression.  For  $ve 
years  there,  before  Fortune  became  a  ^lg 
Business  magazine,  it  was  a  real  good  Deal 
magazine.") 

In  1938,  MacLeish  was  Lecturer  In  Ci««- 
tlve  Writing  at  Princeton.  He  was  then  the 
first  ciu«tor  of  the  Nleman  Foundation  In 
Journalism  at  Harvard.  In  1943,  he  was  %he 
Rede  Lecturer  at  Cambridge  Unlverelty. 
England.  { 

In  1939,  he  was  the  Librarian  of  C6n- 
grees;  1941,  director  of  the  Office  of  F«cts 
and  Figures;  1943-3,  aaslstant  director  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information;  from  1944  to  war's 
end,  assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Cultural 
Affairs  and  Public  Relations.  IdacLelsh  was 
one  of  those  who  drew  up  the  original  charter 
for  UNESCO. 

In  1949,  be  became  the  Boylston  Profes- 
sor of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  at  Harvard,  a 
chair  he  kept  for  13  yeara.  The  chair  was 
first  held  by  John  Qulncy  Adams  and,  alib- 


raof 


sequently,  by  Charles  Townsend  Copely  and 
Theodore  Spencer. 

Archibald  MacLeish  has  won  three  Pulitzer 
Prizes  ("Conquistador,"  1932;  "Collected 
Poems,"  1963;  "J3.."  1969.) 

"If  you're  lenient  with  me,"  he  noted,  "you 
can  see  how  all  these  things  led  to  each 
other." 

We  were  talking  In  a  quiet  room  at  the 
Rltz  Carleton,  he  sideways  In  a  moveable 
chair,  chin  In  his  hands,  staring  out  Into 
the  Public  Garden  as  we  spoke,  a  ruddy  man 
In  black  tie  and  slacks,  gray  sweater,  brand 
new  black  shoes  (suddenly  he  took  one  off. 
with  the  comment,  "Excuse  me.  The  tongue 
of  these  shoes  decided  to  bite  me,")  with  the 
price  still  on  the  bottom. 

For  years  he  has  been  living  almost  entirely 
at  his  greystone,  200-acre  "Uphill  Farm"  In 
Conway,  Mass.  After  leaving  Harvard  ("How- 
ard Mumford  Jones  and  I  were  fired  for  senil- 
ity the  same  day")  he  succeeded  Robert  Frost 
as  Simpson  Lecturer  In  Literature  at  Amherst 
College.  He  has  a  winter  home  In  Antigua. 

"As  a  young  man,  I  was  determined  not 
to  go  Into  a  business  tunnel  out  of  which 
one  came,  predictably,  40  years  later. 

"You  have  to  be  willing  to  quit,"  he 
advised. 

As  a  present  I  had  brought  him  a  copy  of 
"The  Battle  Hymm  of  Lt.  CaUey."  (three 
copies  of  which  I  had  received  the  day  Galley 
was  found  guilty)  as  a  shocking  example  of 
current  American  rhetoric. 

He  said,  "In  the  Nuremburg  Trials  we  set 
ourselves  up — emd  being  a  member  of  that 
generation,  I  think  rightly — to  Judge  the 
morals  of  a  war.  But  the  problem  that  both- 
ered us  Is  Where  Is  the  moral  base? 

"If  you  start  with  the  assumption,  with 
the  morality  of  necessity  which  makes  a  war, 
how  do  you  make  Judgements  Internally? 
World  War  Two  was  moral;  World  War  One, 
my  war,  was  certainly  not  moral.  What  Is 
the  moral  base? 

"We  are  In  a  war  which  the  majority  of 
American  people  apparently  find  Immoral. 
So  where  Is  the  moral  base? 

"We  are  made,  In  the  Galley  case,  to  find 
a  moral  base.  But  where  do  we  find  the  moral 
base?" 

Talking  then  about  his  1936  radio  verse 
play,  "FaU  of  the  City,"  he  used  normally  a 
phrase  I  found  extraordinary:  "Pretentious 
powers  that  turn  out  to  be  empty  helmete." 
At  a  speech  Daniel  Webster  was  giving  at 
Bunker  Hill,  MacLeish  told  me,  people  were 
pressing  hard  towards  the  front.  Women  and 
chUdren  were  In  danger  of  being  trampled. 
The  marshals  were  straining  to  keep  them 
back. 

After  watching  a  moment,  Webster  an- 
noimced:  "If  the  marshals  will  be  still,  the 
people  win  be  still  I" 

We  were  talking  Thursday  afternoon.  Pro- 
ducer Stuart  Ostrow  had  Just  left  the  room, 
slightly  ahead  of  his  cigar  smoke.  The  win- 
dow was  open.  On  the  writing  desk  was  a  pot 
of  "the  finest  pencUs  In  the  world,"  the 
Blackwlng  602.  MacLeish  was  full  of  his  play, 
"as  It  Is  everything  I  want  to  say  about  the 
world  now. 

"In  this  play,  we  start  out  with  some  words 
from  Steve  Benet:  Neighbor,  how  stsinds  the 
union? 

"That  is  stUl  the  question. 
"You  see.  In  the  summer  of  1860.  the 
country  was  nearer  to  dvll  war  than  It  ever 
was  10  years  later  when  It  actually  broke  out. 
"His  man,  Petersen,  shares  with  Webster 
a  companionship  that  only  happens  In  New 
England.  No  gUly  In  Scotland  would  answer 
back  his  employer,  argue  with  him,  as  your 
man  villi  In  New  England. 

"Webster  believed  in  the  union  above  all 
else.  He  was  In  political  trouble  for  It.  Emer- 
son wrote  a  couplet,  unpublished  except  In  * 
newspai>er,  which  went,  'Why  did  all  manly 
gifts  In  Webster  fall?)  He  wrote  on  Natiure'a 
gradest  brow  For  Sale." 

"Over  breakfast,  Petersen  argues  with  Web- 


ster, and  Webster  says,  'What's  human  liberty 
without  a  country?"  And  Peterson,  Just  like 
the  wlds  today,  answers,  'Or  a  country  with- 
out human  liberty?' 

"The  question  Is  still,  Neighbor,  how  stands 
the  tmlon? 

"How  stands  the  union,"  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish repeated,  "seems  to  be  the  question — 
as  long  as  this  very  useful  youthful  Intel- 
lectual turmoil  goes  on." 


NEWS  AND  EDITORIAL  JUDGMENT 
OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
unlikely  event  that  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Times  are  wondering  why  their 
newspaper's  reputation  Is  suffering,  they 
might  want  to  ponder  the  following  fact. 
Last  Wednesday,  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  New  York  City  to  the  American  News- 
paper Publisher's  Association,  Defense 
Secretary  Melvin  Laird  revealed  that  we 
are  now  In  possession  of  new  evidence 
which  confirms  reports  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  laimchlng  new  and  extensive 
and  very  ominous  ICBM  programs. 

This  is  sad  and  alarming  news.  It  is 
important  news.  Appropriately,  this  story 
was  the  lead  story  on  page  one  of  the 
Thursday  morning  Washington  Post.  But 
the  Thursday  morning  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  did  not  reflect  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Secretary's  report. 

Extremely  careful  readers  of  the  Times 
would  have  found  that,  on  page  35,  there 
is  reference  to  the  Secretary's  speech.  It 
is  buried  deep  in  story.  The  story  itself 
is  on  a  speech  by  Mr.  Louis  Harris,  who 
was  reporting  that  some  sort  of  new  co- 
alition may  be  forming  in  American  poli- 
tics. In  the  Judgment  of  the  Times  Mr. 
Harris'  speculation  on  coalitions  are 
more  important  than  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  laimchlng  a  new 
and  highly  dangerous  round  in  the  arms 
race. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  the  Times 
editors  have  a  perfect  right  to  indulge 
whatever  is  passing  for  editorial  Judg- 
ment on  the  newspaper  these  days.  But 
one  carmot  help  notice  how  this  editorial 
judgment — concerning  news  will  help 
advance  a  particular  editorial  policy. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  In  this  world 
than  the  fact  that  the  Times  has  a  vested 
editorial  interest  in  distracting  the  pub- 
lic from  the  realities  of  Soviet  power  and 
the  ominous  nature  of  Soviet  intentions. 
Various  of  the  Times  editorial  positions 
might  almost  seem  plausible  if  only  we 
could  believe  that  the  Soviet  threat  is 
small  and  diminishing.  That  is  why  the 
Times  editors  must  find  it  very  tocon- 
venient  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
makes  a  report  such  as  the  one  he  made 
last  Wednesday.  And  it  aeems  that  the 
policy  of  the  Times  editors  is  to  suppress 
news  which  casts  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  editorial  policy. 

Before  long,  the  Times  editorial  page 
will  be  full  of  sonorous  sermons  on  why 
we  do  not  need  an  ABM  system.  Perhaps 
the  Times  editorial  writers  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  make 
the  'nmes  editorial  policies  seem  sensi- 
ble to  the  readers  is  to  shield  the  readers 
from  all  relevant  news. 

Mr.  President,  just  in  case  any  S«x- 
ators  still  rely  on  the  New  York  Times  for 
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news  coverage,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Laird's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  Washington  Post's  page  one  story 
and  the  New  York  Times  page  35  story. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  itema 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

BrroND  VirrNAM 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  Melvin  R. 
Laird) 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  and  to  discuss 
with  Its  members  the  serious  national  se- 
curity problwns  we  face. 

This  Is,  In  my  view,  a  particularly  timely 
meeting.  I  would  not  want  to  miss  this 
chance  to  comment  briefly  on  a  matter  which 
is  of  great  mutual  concern  to  the  ANPA  and 
to  the  Department  and  your  profession. 

As  we  look  beyond  Vietnam  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  years  ahead,  rarely  before  in 
our  history  have  we  needed  a  closer  under- 
standing among  those  who  believe  in  a  strong 
free  press. 

A  strong,  free  country  and  a  strong,  free 
press  go  hand-ln-hand.  You  and  I  share  an 
obligation — and  a  unique  opportunity — to 
preserve  and  strengthen  both  of  those  great 
national  Imperatives. 

What  we  need  is  not  to  shout  at  one  an- 
other. Rather,  we  need  to  sit  down  and  talk 
over  together  the  problems  of  national  se- 
curity news  coverage  which  have  arisen  In 
the  past  decade  or  so.  It  is  time  for  improved 
professional  contacts — contacts  that  candidly 
recognize  past  mistakes  and  seek  future 
understanding. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity,  as  you  are 
giving  me  here  today,  to  discviss  openly  with 
you  some  of  our  crucial  national  security 
problems.  The  President's  goal  of  a  genera- 
tion of  peace  through  partnership,  strength 
and  meaningful  negotiations  is  a  worthy 
goal.  Our  national  security  programs  are 
linked  to  that  goal. 

In  this  month  of  April,  1971,  I  am  able  to 
report  that  U.S.  objectives  in  Vietnam  are 
rapidly  being  achieved  and  that  U.S.  miUtary 
Involvement  in  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  coming  to  an  end. 

Successful  negotiations  in  Paris  remains 
the  quickest  way  to  resolve  the  Southeast 
Asia  conflict.  But  Vietnamlzatlon  is  consist- 
ent with  the  goal  of  self-determination, 
should  Paris  continue  to  produce  no  mean- 
ingful results.  Vietnamlzatlon  will  bring 
about  termination  of  American  involvement 
upon  resolution  of  the  Prisoner  of  War  issue. 
In  my  Judgment,  Vietnamlzatlon  will  con- 
tinue to  succeed.  The  problems  that  do  re- 
main are  not  going  to  thwart  the  policy  of 
United  States  withdrawal  as  announced  by 
our  Commander-in-Chief. 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  the  American 
people  to  think  about  America's  role  In  pro- 
moting peace  and  security  after  Vietnam. 

In  1969,  when  the  Nixon  Administration 
assumed  office,  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  had 
to  shift  public  debate  and  discussion  from 
"Why  Vietnam"  to  "Why  Vietnamlzatlon." 
It  seemed  to  me  profltless  to  continue  an 
argument  about  decisions  made  in  earlier 
years  that  bad  committed  American  forces 
to  combat  in  South  Vietnam.  What  we  needed 
*»  do  at  that  time  was  shift  the  focus  from 
what  led  to  increasing  levels  of  American 
troops  In  Vietnam  to  what  was  needed  and 
«*at  we  were  doing  to 'reduce  American  troop 
levels  and  terminate  our  involvement. 

It  Is  time  now  to  shift  the  debate  from 
"Why  Vietnamlzatlon"  to  "Beyond  Viet- 
nam." It  is  time  to  discuss  the  Strategy  of 
Realistic  Deterrence  which  we  have  formu- 


lated to  help  achieve  the  goal  of  a  generation 
of  peace. 

The  change  conditions  In  the  world  to- 
day and  the  demands  of  world  realities 
called  for  a  new  foreign  policy,  a  new  na- 
tional security  strategy  and  a  different  ap- 
proach and  attitude  toward  American  in- 
volvement in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

The  President  has  proved  the  new  foreign 
policy  and  the  new  approach  that  emphasize 
realistic  Involvement  and  vigorous  negotia- 
tion which  maintaining  adequate  strength. 
And  we  have  formulated  a  new  defense 
strategy  that  supports  the  foreign  poUcy 
goal  and  approach  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 

In  the  1960's,  you  will  recall,  we  had  a 
defense  strategy  that  was  widely  described 
as  a  strategy  of  massive  retaliation.  It  was  a 
credible  or  realistic  strategy  for  the  decade 
because  we  had  an  overwhelming  strategic 
nuclear  superiority. 

In  the  1960'6,  massive  retaliation  gave 
way  to  a  strategy  that  became  known  a* 
assured  destruction  and  flexible  response. 
This  also  was  realistic  from  the  standpoint 
of  deterring  nuclear  war.  In  the  early  sixties, 
for  example.  President  Kennedy  was  able  to 
take  the  stand  he  did  In  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  to  a  large  extent  because  we  still  main- 
tained a  four  or  five  to  one  nuclear  su- 
periority. Unfortunately,  however,  the 
strategy  of  flexible  response  did  not  prevent 
us  from  becoming  involved  in  the  longest 
conflict  In  our  history. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  challenge  of  the 
1970s.  We  need  a  strategy  for  the  1970'b 
that  can  effectively  deter  not  only  nuclear 
war  but  all  levels  of  armed  conflict.  It  was 
that  need  coupled  with  an  awareness  of  the 
realities  we  face  that  led  to  the  adoption 
of  what  we  call  the  Strategy  of  Realistic 
Deterrence. 

We  call  It  realistic  because  It  Is  designed 
to  take  account  of  the  major  realities  facing 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  these 
difficult  times.  It  recognizee  that  there  can- 
not be  any  instant  solutions  to  the  problems 
that  simultaneously  confront  us.  And  it 
underscores  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
by  Itself  cannot  provide  realistic  deterrence 
on  a  global  scale. 

The  four  basic  reaUtles  which  led  to  the 
new  strategy  are:  a  strategic  reality;  a  fiscal 
reality;  a  manpower  reality,  and  a  political 
reality. 

The  strategic  reality  Includes  most  notably 
the  tremendous  growth  in  Soviet  military 
strength  from  a  position  of  clear  Inferiority 
In  the  early  1960's  to  near  parity  today.  It 
also  Includes  an  emerging  nuclear  capability 
on  the  part  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 
The  fiscal  reality  mvolves  not  only  the 
heavy  pressure  in  Congress  for  reduced  de- 
fense spending  but  the  upward  pressures 
of  Inflation  on  the  cost  of  everything  we  need 
to  buy  to  maintain  adequate  military  forces. 
The  manpower  reality  is  not  yet  fully  un- 
derstood. People  constitute  the  single  big- 
gest cost  in  the  defense  budget.  Pay  and  re- 
lated costs  in  FY  1972  wlU  claim  some  62  per 
cent  of  the  total  defense  budget  based  on 
the  pay  increases  we  have  recommended.  It 
will  cost  us  almost  CIS  billion  more  than  it 
did  in  1964  for  133,000  fewer  people.  And  in 
the  next  year  or  two,  manpower  costs  will 
be  claiming  close  to  60*  out  of  every  defense 
dollar  as  contrasted  to  the  43<  it  claimed 
from  the  1964  defense  dollar. 

The  political  reality  severely  complicates 
the  other  three: 

— whether  you  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  political  and  psychological  ef- 
fects of  Soviet  policy  and  growing  presence 
around  the  world,  such  as  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Middle  East; 

— whether  you  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  poUtical  pressures  from  our  allies 
to  maintain  forward  deployed  U.S.  forces; 
— whether  you  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 


point of  Congressional  pressures  to  reduce 
those  forces;  or 

— whether  you  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  gaining  broad  political  support  here 
at  home  for  doing  all  the  things  we  have  to 
do  to  assure  our  national  security  Interests 
while  continuing  to  reorder  our  national  pri- 
orities. 

The  most  pressing  reality  remains  the 
strategic  reality.  The  most  essential  require- 
ment In  terms  of  national  survival  remains 
assuring  the  adequacy  of  our  strategic  de- 
terrent. 

One  year  ago  yesterday,  I  spoke  to  the  An- 
nual Luncheon  of  the  Associated  Press  here 
in  this  room.  The  thrust  of  my  remarks  was 
the  deep  concern  I  felt  that  by  the  mld- 
1970's  the  United  States  could  find  itself  in 
a  second-rate  strategic  position. 

I  regret  to  report  today  that  nothing  has 
happened  in  the  Intervening  twelve  months 
to  lessen  that  concern.  Quite  the  opposite 
Is  true. 

In  December  and  January,  it  began  to  look 
as  if  the  Soviet  Union  was  slowing  its  rapid 
rate  of  ICBM  deployments  after  having 
reached  a  level  of  land-based  ICBM's  that 
gave  them  approximately  400  more  than  the 
1054  possessed  by  the  United  States.  The 
situation  began  to  change  in  February  and 
March,  as  we  reported  publicly.  More  recent 
evidence  confirms  the  sobering  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  involved  in  a  new — and  ap- 
parently extensive — ICBM  construction  pro- 
gram. This  new  ICBM  construction  effort, 
coupled  with  additional  momenttim  In  the 
strategic  defensive  area — aU  clearly  planned 
months  ago — must  be  of  major  concern. 
Moreover,  while  we  have  an  advantage  in 
submarine-based  missiles  today  the  USSR  Is 
rapidly  closing  that  gap  with  an  energetic 
construction  program  that  continues. 

Last  year,  I  indicated  that  we  could  post- 
pone some  hard  decisions  in  the  FY  1971 
transitional  budget  to  give  SALT  every 
chance  of  success.  We  were  forced  to  face 
some  of  those  decisions  in  the  FY  1972  budget 
on  which  I  reported  to  Congress  last  month. 
We  felt.  In  the  light  of  the  continuing  So- 
viet momentum,  as  it  was  assessed  late  last 
year,  that  prudence  dictated  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  a  new  strategic  bomber,  the 
B-1,  and  a  new  underseas-launched  strategic 
missile  system,  the  ULMS.  We  are  proceeding 
at  the  optimiun  development  rate  consistent 
with  sound  management,  but,  of  course,  no 
procurement  decisions  have  yet  been  made. 
We  sincerely  hope  for  convincing  progress 
In  SALT.  But  failing  such  progress  I  must 
tell  you  today  that  the  renewed  Soviet  stra- 
tegic weapons  momentum  may  confront  us 
with  the  need  for  additional  offsetting  U.S. 
actions.  I  would  have  no  choice  but  to  recom- 
mend these  actions — over  and  above  what  has 
been  presented  to  Congress  m  the  FY  72 
Budgert — in  order  to  preserve  the  sufficiency 
of  our  strategic  forces.  We  would  much  pre- 
fer success  in  SALT. 

I  felt  last  year  and  I  feel  now  that  the  peo- 
ple of  America  perhaps  may  be  willing  to 
settle  for  a  situation  of  so-called  strategic 
nuclear  parity.  But  under  no  circumstances, 
in  my  view,  would  the  American  people  be 
wUimg  to  settle  for  inferiority. 

I  can  assure  you  of  one  thing:  so  long  as  I 
am  Secretary  of  Defense — and  no  matter  the 
criticism  it  may  evoke — I  will  never  refrain 
from  recommending  programs  which  I  be- 
lieve are  essentisJ  to  the  survival  of  our  na- 
tion and  the  safety  of  our  people. 

My  job  Is  to  provide  the  capabilities  n.eces- 
sary  to  prevent  war,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
seeking  to  do  under  the  Strategy  of  Realistic 
Deterrence.  But  while  we  can  never  neglect 
the  essentials  of  strategic  sufficiency,  we  have 
tried  to  fashion  a  strategy  that  will  lead  to 
the  effective  deterrence  of  all  war.  not  just 
nuclear  war. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  all  forms  of  war.  If  we 
are  to  restore  and  preserve  peace,  if  we  are  to 
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malce  possible  a  world  m  which  there  can  be 
expanding  freedom,  we  "nust  maintain  ade- 
quate U.S.  strength  and  help  Improve  the 
strength  of  oui  friends  and  allies.  That  is 
what  the  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence  1b 
all  about 

In  Its  simplest  formulation.  Realistic  De- 
terrence 18  the  strategy  we  have  designed  to 
carry  out  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  It  Is  based  oni 
the  three  principles  of  partnership,  strength,, 
and  willingness  to  negotiate.  It  seeks  to  steeri 
a  prudent  middle  course  between  the  poticy\ 
extremes  of  world  policeman  and  a  new  isola-j 
tlonism.  It  does  this  by  providing  the  meansi 
for  effective  development  and  use  of  the  mili- 
tary resources  of  peace-seeking  nations  to 
deter  conflict  at  all  levels.  Except  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  weaponry.  It  calls  on  other  nations 
to  do  more  to  provide  for  their  own  defense — 
particularly  by  furnishing  manpower.  It  seekai 
to  foster  greater  readiness  on  the  part  of  ouri 
nations.  Individually  and  In  regional  coopera-i 
Uon,  to  Increase  their  abUlty  to  defend  them- 
selves It  offers  U.S.  assistance — economic 
and  military — and  U.S.  support  to  such  na 
tlons  where  our  interests  are  invcdved.  Th 
partnership  it  proposes  means  that  other  na 
tlons  must  da  for  themselves  some  of  thej 
things  we  have  been  doing  for  them.  One  olj 
Its  major  goals  Is  to  prevent  American  inH 
volvement  In  future  Vletnama. 

Realistic  Deterrence  means  a  smaller  mUl-| 
tary  force  for  the  United  States,  but  onfl 
which  Is  more  combat-ready  than  It  has  beeni 
In  peacetime  In  the  past.  It  means  modern- 
ized equipment.  It  means  a  vigorous  Re-< 
»©a#tai  and  Development  program  to  assuro 
o\3i  continued  technological  leadership.  IS 
means  strengthening  the  National  Guard  anq 
Reserves  and  reducing  reliance  on  th" 
draft. 

In  our  FY  1972  budget,  the  Department  o: 
Defense  Is  Implementing  the  President'^ 
Strategy  for  Peace  by  completing  the  transi- 
tion from  a  military  force  of  3.5  million  men 
and  women  Involved  In  wax — largely  drafteea 
or  draft-Induced  voiunteers — to  a  triily  volj 
unt*er  force  of  at  least  one  million  fewer  mei^ 
and  women  who  will  be  engaged  In  preventi 
Ing  wv-  We  have  established  the  gotU  ol 
zero  draft  calls  by  July  1,  1873.  | 

Let  me  be  perfectly  frank.  Successful  Im-* 
plementaUon  of  the  Strategy  of  ReallsUq 
Deterrence  Is  the  most  difficult  and  cshaUengi 
Ing  national  security  effort  we  have  ever  un-« 
dertaken  in  this  country.  It  must  be  accom» 
pushed  in  an  environment  of  strategic  nu« 
clear  parity — a  reality  t^at  leaves  little  mar-t 
gin  for  error  and  no  room  for  failure.  H 
must  be  accomplished  in  a  period  of  vigor •• 
ou«  Soviet  military  expansion  at  sea,  on  th# 
land,  in  the  air  and  in  space.  Nor  can  we 
ignore  their  expanding  mlUtary  assistance 
programs  and  their  demonstrated  willlngnese 
to  deploy  Soviet  troops  and  equipment  14 
other  countries. 

What  Is  required  Is  the  maximum  utiliza* 
tion  of  all  Free  World  resources  for  deter* 
rence — not  Just  those,  nor  primarily  those— 
that  the  VS.  can  provide.  That  Is  why  I4 
Asia,  we  are  stressing  a  greater  manpowef 
contribution  on.  the  part  of  our  friends  and 
allies.  That  U  why  in  NATO,  a  new  spirit  o^ 
burdensharlng  has  evolved. 

But  that  Is  also  why  it  Is  so  Important  for 
us  In  the  Department  of  Defense  to  hav* 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  members  of  the 
press.  For  it  Is  through  the  press  that  v* 
must  seek  the  ixnderst&ndlng  and  support  of 
the  American  people.  Without  that  support, 
and  full  understanding,  the  goal  of  a  lasting 
peace — so  elusive  to  so  many  generations  be* 
fore  UB — will  have  no  chance  for  success. 

At  the  beginning  of  these  remarks,  I  em* 
pbasiaed  bow  important  It  Is  for  all  of  u* 
to  begin  looking  beyond  Vietnam.  It  might 
be  appropriate,  therefore,  to  close  by  calling 
to  yo\ir  attention  Important  fortbcomlng 
talks  in  NATO. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  the  long-range  natloni- 
al  security  reqiiirements  of  our  Nation  anil 
the  rest  of  the  Free  World,  the  meetings  of 


the  Defense  Ministers  in  NATO  next  month 
may  be  the  Alliance's  most  significant  sub- 
stantive discussion  in  at  least  a  decade.  At 
the  Nuclear  Planning  Oroup  session  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  then  im- 
mediately afterwards  at  the  session  of  the 
Defense  Ministers  In  Brussels.  I  will  continue 
the  new  level  of  consultations  with  our 
NATO  Allies  which  President  Nixon  initia- 
ted shortly  after  he  assumed  office. 

Theee  meetings  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity, both  In  the  formal  sessions  and  In 
my  private  meetings  with  my  colleagues,  to 
explain  In  full  detail  the  new  United  States 
National  Security  Strategy  of  Realistic 
Deterrence. 

I  will  speak  to  my  fellow  Ministers  against 
a  backgroimd  of  two  decades  In  which  the 
partnership,  strength  and  willingness  to 
negotiate  among  NATO  members  have  pro- 
vided peace  and  stability  for  that  Alliance. 

I  wUl  bring  them  up  to  date  on  the  threat 
assessment  as  we  see  it  today,  and  I  will 
want  to  hear  from  them  their  view  of  the 
nK>mentum  of  Soviet  activities,  such  as  the 
Btei>ped-up  naval  operations  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  provision  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  sophisticated  ne^  weapons  In  the 
Middle  Bast. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  are  past  the  day 
when  the  United  States  could  or  should  dis- 
cuss defense  problems  with  otir  NATO  allies 
or  anyone  else  with  a  "big  brother  knows 
beef  attdtude.  Not  only  are  we  trying  to  face 
the  realities  that  require  adequate  free  world 
strength,  we  are  seeking  conscientiously  and 
systematically  to  conduct  our  relations  to 
fulf uU  our  reepanslbilitles  on  a  full  partner- 
ship basis. 

We  are  not  going  to  preach  platitudes  to 
our  own  jjeople  or  to  our  allies  and  friends 
as  we  seek  to  Implement  the  Strategy  of 
Realistic  Deterrence.  We  ask  only  for  rec- 
ognition of  the  realities  we  face  and  the 
determination  to  meet  them  together  In  a 
timely  and  effective  manner.  In  that  way, 
we  can  achieve  our  goal  of  piece. 

Laikd  Repobts  New  Russian  ICBM  Pkoject 
(By  Michael  Getler) 

Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird  disclosed 
yesterday  that  the  United  States  now  has 
fresh  evidence  "confirming  the  sobering  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  involved  in  a  new— 
and  apparently  extensive — ICBM  construc- 
tion program." 

Although  Laird  provided  no  further  details, 
defense  officials  say  U.S  reconnaissance  satel- 
lites in  the  past  three  weeks  have  spotted 
"several  tens"  of  new  underground  silos 
which  are  expected  eventually  to  boiise 
elthea-  new  versions  of  the  huge  Russian  BS-fl 
ICBM  or  possibly  a  new  large  missile. 

The  existence  of  new  silo  construction 
within  the  Soviet  Union  was  first  disclosed 
March  7  by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.) 
during  a  TV  interview.  Shortly  thereafter,  in- 
formed sources  said  privately  that  about  10 
of  these  silos  had  been  spotted.  Now.  officials 
say  the  number  accounted  for  Is  several  times 
that  figure. 

Laird  made  his  dlsclosvire  In  New  York  yes- 
terday in  a  luncheon  speech  before  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The 
text  was  released  here. 

The  tough  line  he  took  on  new  Soviet  de- 
velopments reflected  deepening  gloom  with- 
in the  Nixon  administration  about  Moscow's 
Intentions  and  Its  willlngneas  to  slow  down 
the  arms  race,  sources  close  to  the  secretary 
said. 

Laird  said  that  unless  progress  is  mads 
soon  at  the  strategic  arms  limitations  talks 
(SALT)  in  Vienna,  he  will  be  forced  Into 
speeding  up  development  of  several  new 
weapons  to  offset  the  Soviet  gains. 

"We  sincerely  hope  for  convincing  progress 
in  SALT."  Laird  UAd  the  publishers.  "But 
failing  such  progress  I  must  tell  you  today 
that  the  renewed  Soviet  strategic  weapons 
momentum  may  confront  xis  with  the  need 
for  additional  oaaettlng  UJ3.  actions.  I  would 


have  no  choice  but  to  reconunend  these  ac- 
tions—over and  above  what  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress  In  the  Fiscal  1972  budget 
la  order  to  preserve  the  sufficiency  of  our 
strategic  force." 

Although  Laird  did  not  elaborate.  Defense 
offlclJils  said  that  a  speedup  In  converting 
U.S.  Polaris  submarines  to  the  multlple- 
warhead-carrylng  Poseidon  missiles  was  one 
move  under  consideration. 

Also  being  considered  Is  acceleration  la 
the  development  of  the  Navy's  proposed  suc- 
cessor to  the  Polarls/Poseldon  submarines, 
and  the  Air  Force's  new  B-1  bomber,  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system  and  the  Hardslte 
ABM  research  project. 

Referring  to  his  appearance  before  the 
same  group  a  year  ago.  Laird  said  the  thrust 
of  his  remarks  then  "was  the  deep  concern 
I  felt  that  by  the  mld-19703  the  United  SUtes 
could  find  Itself  In  a  second-rate  strategic 
position." 

"I  regret  to  report  today,"  he  said,  "that 
nothing  has  happened  In  the  Intervening  12 
months  to  lessen  that  concern."  In  fact.  Laird 
stated,  "quite  the  opposite  is  true." 

Although  things  looked  encouraging  late 
last  year  when  a  slowdown  was  noted  in  all 
three  major  Soviet  missile  programs,  that 
was  erased  by  the  new  evidence  initially 
gathered  late  f-ls  February. 

"This  new  ICBM  construction  effort,  cou- 
pled with  additional  momentum  In  the 
strategic  defensive  area — all  clearly  planned 
months  ago — must  be  of  major  concern," 
Laird  said. 

Among  other  things,  the  new  satellite 
photos  also  reportedly  gave  U.S.  anedysts  a 
better  look  at  the  stage  of  silo  construction 
and  have  Intensified  administration  wariness 
of  Soviet  motives. 

It  is  now  clear,  sources  explain  that  the 
Soviets  began  planning  their  move  last  year 
when  the  SALT  talks  were  moving  into  a 
critical  phase. 

Thus  far,  reliable  sources  report  that  the 
United  States  still  has  not  observed  the  ac- 
tual missile  .aat  will  go  into  the  new  holes. 

Laird's  reference  to  new  Soviet  defensive 
developments  also  relates,  other  sources  say, 
to  new  evidence  that  Moscow  has  also  speeded 
up  testing  of  a  new  ABM  missile  and  asso- 
ciated advanced  radar. 

The  Soviet  developments  are  also  com- 
plicating a  major  White  House  decision  ex- 
pected this  summer  on  going  ahead  either 
with  a  fourth  Safeguard  site  In  Wyoming  or 
starting  an  ABM  ring  around  Washington, 
D.C.  Th**  decision  hinges  upon  the  likelihood 
of  a  U.S.-Russlan  agreement  at  SALT  which 
would  Include  limiting  rival  ABM  networks 
to  the  re^ectlve  national  capitals. 

Laird  told  the  gathering  that  in  his  view 
the  American  people  would  be  willing  to  set- 
tle for  nuclear  parity  with  the  Russians. 
"But  under  no  circumstances.  In  my  view, 
would  they  settle  for  Inferiority."  He  also 
said  that  as  long  as  he  held  forth  at  the 
Pentagon,  he  would  recommend  programs  to 
keep  that  balance,  "no  matter  the  criticism 
It  may  evoke." 

Explaining  his  policy  of  "realistic  deter- 
rence" to  the  publishers.  Laird  said  "one  0* 
its  major  goals  is  to  prevent  American  In- 
volvement In  futtire  Vletnams."  He  said  the 
strategy  backs  up  the  Nixon  Doctrine  by 
"steering  a  prudent  middle  covirse  between 
the  policy  extremes  of  world  policeman  and 
a  new  Isolationism." 

In  line  with  the  idea  of  relying  more  on 
the  manpower  and  money  of  our  allies  in  the 
future.  Laird  portrayed  the  forthcoming 
NATO  meetings  in  West  Germany  and  Bel- 
glum  next  month  as  perhaps  "the  most  sig- 
nificant" in  the  last  10  years. 

Louis  Harbis  Tkixs  Publxshers  of  New 
CoAunoN  roB  Chahox 
(By  Peter  Kihss) 
A  leading  opinion  researcher  told  the  na- 
tion's  newspaper   publishers   yesterday  that 
"a  new  coalition  shaping  up  for  change  in 
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tbe  country"  included  the  "new  affluents." 
the  poor  and  those  under  30. 

Louis  Harris,  the  pollster,  told  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Publishers  Association  con- 
vention at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  that  It 
yna  wrong  to  think  of  a  "cooling  of  America." 

Instead,  he  held  that  young  people  were 
•Tieated  up  more  than  two  years  ago,"  but 
,rere  seeking  change  by  working  within  ex- 
isting ground  rules  Instead  of  "bomb- 
throwing." 

The  "new  affluents"  Include  families  with 
incomes  of  $10,000  or  over,  due  to  rise  from 
39  to  61  per  cent  of  all  families  by  1980,  Mr. 
Harris  said. 

He  reported  them  strongest  for  tough  reg- 
ulations against  pollution,  desirous  of  get- 
ting the  United  States  out  of  Vietnam  faster 
than  any  other  group,  impatient  about  lack 
of  progress  Ln  racial  equaUty  and  "growlngly 
independent  in  their  voting  habits." 

BACKEBS  or  STATUS  QUO 

Pitted  In  behalf  of  the  status  quo,  Mr. 
Harris  asserted.  Is  a  group  that  Is  almost  all 
white — many  skilled  labor  unionists,  older 
people,  traditional  conservatives  rooted  in 
snaU  towns  and  rural  areas.  But  he  said 
these  were  "shrinking  in  both  numbers  and 
Influence,"  rather  than  a  domlnent  "silent 
majority." 

Mr.  Harris  reported  "growing  alienation" 
among  varied  groups — low-income  blacks, 
supporters  of  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  of  Ala- 
twina,  many  women  and  the  young.  He 
warned  that  "if  we  do  not  learn  to  attack 
our  common  problems  Instead  of  each  other, 
we  could  be  do<xned  as  a  nablon." 

At  yesterday's  convention  luncheon  for 
1300  p)eople.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R. 
Laird  said  new,  extensive  Soviet  construction 
of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  was 
causing  "major  concern."  He  said  the  Soviets 
already  had  400  more  land-based  ICBM's 
than  the  United  States'  1,054,  as  of  last  Jan- 
uary, and  w»e  now  rapidly  catching  up  on 
submarine  missiles. 

MAY  NEED  "orrSETTING  ACTIONS" 

This.  Mr.  Laird  said,  "may  confront  tis 
with  the  need  for  additional  offsetting 
United  States  actions."  He  said  these  might 
Include  recommendations  for  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  the  B-1  strategic  bomber  and 
a  new  undersea-launched  strategic  missile 
system,  the  ULMS — beyond  the  defense 
budget  BO  far  asked  for  fiscal  1973. 

Mr.  lAlrd  bad  initially  made  this  assess- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union's  missile  capability 
In  his  annual  "defense  posture  statement." 
presented  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  March  9.  At  that  time  he  also  de- 
icribed  Soviet  missile  submarines  as  '^tae 
greatest  element  of  the  threat." 

At  the  luncheon,  Stanford  Smith,  A.NP.A. 
tsneral  manager,  was  awarded  the  officers' 
cross  of  the  German  Order  of  Merit  by  Count 
Harald  von  Posadowsky,  German  consul  gen- 
eral here.  The  award  was  for  "untiring  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  press  of  the  free  world." 

In  an  afternoon  session.  Dr.  George  Gallup. 
Kootber  opinion  researcher,  asserted  that 
'Sinless  an  Individual  spends  at  least  one 
boor  and  46  minutes  a  day  reading  news- 
papers, magazines,  books,  he  Is  not  going  to 
to  very  far." 

As  early  as  the  age  of  10.  Dr.  Gallup  said, 
students  spending  the  most  time  reading  are 
typloally  at  the  head  of  their  school  class. 
Those  spending  most  out-of-school  time 
looking  at  television,  he  said,  are  "the  ones 
most  likely  to  become  dropouts." 

His  organization's  current  studies.  Dr.  Gall- 
up said,  show  90  per  cent  of  all  dally  news- 
paper readers  willing  to  pay  16  cents  for  their 
paper,  and  two-thirds  ready  to  pay  20  cents. 

He  reported  "the  No.  1  Interest  of  news- 
papers Is  news  of  local  events  and  happen- 
ings," which  "may  help  to  explain  why  the 
"naaller  newspapers  have,  as  a  group,  expe- 
rienced smaller  circulation  losses  when  they 


have  raised  single-copy  prices  than  news- 
papers published  in  the  largest  cities." 

Dr.  Gallup  said  that  "the  most  neglected 
subject"  and  of  greatest  interest  now  to  read- 
ers was  "how  to  make  ends  meet  in  this  period 
of  inflation."  He  held  that  "every  newspaper 
should  have  a  sort  of  people's  financial  page" 
on  bow  to  save,  earn,  invest  and  get  more 
for  money — and  reported  that  London  news- 
papers were  doing  well  with  this. 

To  make  newspapers  even  more  indis- 
pensable. Dr.  GaUup  said,  they  should  help 
readers  to  "understand"  events  and  serve 
their  keen  Interests  In  health.  Including 
costs;  education.  Including  school  account- 
ability; reUgion  and  church  ferment;  travel, 
especially  weekend  trips,  and  home  care, 
decorating  and  gardening. 

On  technological  developments,  Matthew 
Gordon,  assistant  vice  president  for  public 
Information  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation,  reported  that  "we  now  have  in 
sight  communication  satellites  capable  of 
transmitting  one  billion  bits  of  information 
or  all  the  volumes  of  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica.  across  the  country  In  less  than  a  sec- 
ond," given  needed  terminal  equipment. 

At  Tuesday's  session.  AJIJ».A.  leaders 
criticized  young  people's  readiness  to  ap- 
prove "rigid  control  of  newspaper  content  In- 
compatible with  the  First  Amendment" — In- 
stead of  "compatible."  as  The  New  York  Times 
reported  yesterday  becatise  of  a  printing  error. 


ADDITIONAL      DEATHS      OP      ALA- 
BAMIANS  IN  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
placed  in  tlie  Rxcoed  the  names  of  1,088 
Alabama  servicemen  who  were  listed  as 
casualties  of  the  Vietnam  war  through 
December  31.  1970.  In  the  period  of  Jan- 
uary 1  through  March  31,  1971,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  notified  25  more 
Alabama  families  of  ttie  death  of  loved 
ones  in  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  casualties  to  1,113. 

I  wish  to  place  the  names  of  these 
heroic  Alabamians  In  the  permanent 
archives  of  the  Nation,  paying  tribute  to 
them,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama, for  their  heroism  and  patriotism. 
May  the  time  not  be  distant  when  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  more  of  these 
tragic  lists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  names  of  the 
next  of  kin  of  these  25  Alabamians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

List  or  CASUALTixa 

Incurred  by  U.S.  mUitary  personnel  from  the 

State  of  Alabama  In  connection  with  the 

conflict.    In     Vietnam.     January     1,     1971 

through  March  31.  1971 

Pfc.  Howard  W.  Bramlett,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Bramlett,  8r..  Route  6, 
Florence.  36630. 

Pfc.  Bobbie  L.  WUllams,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Burt  E.  Williams,  Route  1.  Box  296,  Parrlsh, 
35680. 

Sp4.  Ronnie  V.  Rogers,  son  of  Mr.  and  Blrs. 
David  V.  Rogers,  729  Olen  Ridge  Drive.  Falr- 
fleld.  36064. 

Sp4.  Donald  W.  Smith,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leroy  Smith,  606  Roger  Street,  Brewton, 
36426. 

WOl.  William  H.  Seaborn,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Seaborn,  Br.,  1607  28tb 
Street,  Birmingham.  36218. 

8p4.  Calvin  E.  Milam,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Charlotte  J.  Milam,  Route  3.  Berry,  36646. 

Pfc.  Walter  J.  Taylw,  Jr.  son  of  Mr.  Walter 
J.  Taylor.  Sr.,  687  «tb  Street,  West,  Birming- 
ham, 86204. 


Sp4.  Willie  Gardner,  son  of  Mrs.  Bemlce 
Gardner,  Route  2,  Box  6,  Brent,  86034. 

Pfc.  Ronald  C.  Ruff,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Calvin  C.  Ruff,  Route  2.  Box  188D.  Notasulga. 
36868. 

CW2.  William  D.  Sapp.  hxisband  of  Mrs. 
Sandra  K.  Sapp,  Box  No  317,  Route  2,  Ozark, 
36360. 

Msg.  Jackie  W.  BamweU.  husband  of  Mrs. 
Phyllis  L.  Barnwell,  Route  1,  Box  160,  Clay- 
ton. 36016. 

Sgt.  Charles  T.  Matthews,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Theo  Matthews,  3706  Penny  Street. 
Southwest.  Huntsvllle.  35805. 

Sgt.  Randolph  B.  McKeUlps,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jay  O.  McKeUlps,  1701  South  Boulevard, 
Sheffield,  35660 

SP4  James  E.  Johnson  III,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  E.  Johnson.  Post  Office  Box  #74. 
Weaver.  36201 

Sgt.  Howard  8.  Lamb,  son  of  Mr.  Riley  6. 
Lamb,  Jr.,  962  Old  Shell  Road,  MobUe,  36608 

Sgt.  Jessie  M.  Brooks,  husband  of  Mrs.  Mai 
R.  Brooks,  Route  1,  Box  128D,  Irvlngton, 
36544 

Sgt.  George  R.  Morgan,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Verdi  D.  Morgan,  8704  let  Street,  Dauphin 
Island  Parkway.  Mobile.  36605 

SP4  Charles  O.  Bobo,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hex  A.  Bobo,  Route  3.  OuntersviUe  36976. 

PFC  Johnnie  L.  Pryear.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joe  P.  Barnes.  1458  Main  Street,  MobUe. 
36617 

ILT  Harry  G.  Prince.  Jr..  husband  of  Mrs. 
Charlotte  A.  Prince,  P.  O.  Box  4,  Salem. 
36874 

Sgt.  James  D.  Scbooley.  husband  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  A.  Scbooley,  116  Westwood  Avenue, 
MobUe,  36606 

NAVT 

Sksn  (Storekeeper  Seaman)  Tyrone  C. 
Bradley,  son  of  Mrs.  Augusta  M.  Bradley,  266 
Lexington  Avenue,  Mobile 

AiB  ro&cx 

ILt  Charles  M.  Deas,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cecil  W.  Deas.  2538  Poplar  Street,  Mont- 
gomery 

TSgt  Clyde  W.  Hanson,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Annie  L.  Hanson,  46  Salem  Drive,  Mont- 
gomery. 361  IB 

XAum  coBPS 

Maj  Wayne  B.  Hyatt,  husband  of  Mrs 
Wayne  R.  HyaU.  RFD  #2.  Hanoevllle. 


PROPOSED  TEMPORARY  OPERA- 
TION OP  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  FROM  DENVER 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  a  some- 
what revolutionary  but  downright  sen- 
sible idea  has  emerged  frmn  the  bureau- 
cratic quagmire  of  one  of  our  Fedecal 
agencies. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon. 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  is  considering  the 
possibility  of  running  his  Department 
from  Denver  for  from  3  to  6  weeks  on  a 
trial  basis.  He  would  take  a  small  num- 
ber of  staff  members  along,  and  they 
would  use  existing  office  space  in  a  Fed- 
eral center  where  a  number  of  major 
regional  offices  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment are  located. 

Since  many  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's programs — ^focusing  on  public 
lands,  parks  and  recreation,  and  Indian 
affairs — are  located  in  the  Western 
States,  Morton  would  get  his  agency 
closer  to  the  people  it  serves. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  conges- 
tion, confusion,  and  frequent  disorder 
that  has  become  characteristic  of  our 
Nation's  Capital,  it  would  be  well  for  all 
Federal  agencies  to  consider  relocating 
their  operations  out  where  the  people 
are. 
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Secretary  Morton  is  to  be  coinmen4ed 
for  undertaking  to  improve  his  Depatt- 
ment's  effectiveness  through  a  bold  a^d 
progressive  move.  I  encourage  him  to jgo 
through  with  it  and  suggest  that  oUier 
department  heads  follow  his  example. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
newspaper    article    be    printed   in    <he 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco^. 
as  follows :  i 

Morton  Ottice  Mat  Move  to  Dxuvd  Awi^ile 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  Afty 
run  his  department  for  three  to  six  we^ka 
from  Denver,  a  spokesman  said  yesterday.  He 
said  the  Idea  has  not  been  definitely  decided. 

The  spokesman  said  Morton  was  thlnttng 
of  taking  10  to  20  staff  members  with  l^lm 
and  operating  from  existing  office  space  ih  a 
federal  center  where  a  number  of  major  're- 
gional offices  of  the  Interior  Department  jare 
located.  J 

He  said  Morton  wants  to  get  close  to  "i^re 
the  action  is"  as  many  Interior  Department 
programs  are  focused  In  the  Western  stages. 

Department  employees  who  go  with  Monton 
would  receive  subsistence  payments  to  ccver 
food  and  lodging  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5  5  a 
day,  the  spokesman  said. 

The  Interior  Department  has  special  tsle- 
phone   lines   between   Washington   and 
Denver  offices. 


Its 


SENATOR  EAGLETON  IN  INDOCipNA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Ithe 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
returned  from  a  10-day  trip  to  Soi^th- 
east  Asia. 

During  6  days  of  factfinding  In  Viet- 
nam, Senator  Eacletow  traveled  to  each 
military  region  in  Vletiiam,  from  I  Cdrps 
in  the  mountainous  north  to  IV  C<^rps 
In  the  southern  delta,  and  talked  exten- 
sively with  the  men  who  nm  the  |war 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  as  well  as  tlkose 
who  report  it.  Saiator  Eagletow  visited 
Phnom  Penh.  Cambodia,  one  of  the  few 
Senators  to  do  so.  >   . 

Senator  Eagleton  also  visited  liong 
Kong,  a  city  renowned  for  its  C4ina 
watchers,  at  a  time  when  U.S.  relations 
with  China  were  changing  for  the  first 
time  in  over  two  decades.  ' 

Yesterday,  in  a  series  of  three  ^rti" 
dee.  Senator  Eagletow  wrote  several 
facets  of  the  many-faceted  struggle  In 
Indochina,  including  aid  to  Cambodia, 
the  upcoming  Vietnamese  elections.'  the 
•  recait  Invasion  of  Laos,  as  well  asi  the 
much  heralded  "Ping  Pong  Thaw."  But 
perhaps  most  important.  Senator  Eacle- 
tow casts  some  light  on  what  administra- 
tion plans  may  be  for  Indochina,  and 
outlines  the  dangers  and  the  risks  of  in- 
deftaite  and  continued  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Seqator 
Eaoletow's  observations  on  this  seeming- 
ly endless  war  are  timely  and  to  the 
point.  I  recommend  them  highly  td  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  In  the  Record  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ob- 
servations were  ordered  to  be  print«d  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

SXNATOS   EaOLXTOW'B   TEtP  TO   iNBOCHtWA 

The  outlook  for  Indochina  Is  as  ^Joak 
▼lewed  first-hand  as  It  Is  when  viewed  jtrom 
the  perspective  of  Washington,  I  leArnad 
in  s  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  during  the  faster 
receas  of  Oongresa. 


For  seven  days  I  toured  every  region  of 
South  Vietnam.  Interviewing  mUltary  lead- 
ers. U.S.  dvUlan  advisers,  and  our  Uoops. 
I  also  visited  Phnom  Penh,  the  capital  of 
Cambodia. 

A  week  in  Southeast  Asia  hardly  makee  me 
an  expert  on  the  most  complex  Issue  in 
United  States  foreign  relations.  However,  my 
discussions  with  persons  there  and  my  own 
observations  did  confirm  some  conclusions  I 
had  long  ago  reached  in  this  country,  and 
modified  some  others. 

In  a  second  article,  I  win  outline  where 
I  think  we  are  heading  in  Indochina.  In 
this  one  I  would  like  to  share  my  Impressions 
of  where  we  have  been  in  Laos,  where  we 
are  in  Cambodia,  and  what  will  happen  In  the 
Vietnamese  national  elections  coming  up  this 
fall. 

LAOS  INVASION 

Was  Lam  Sam  719 — the  code  name  for 
the  e-week  invasion  of  Laos — a  success  or  a 
failure? 

The  President  and  the  Pentagon  hall  It  as 
a  master  stroke.  Others  view  It  differently. 
The  operation  was  announced  as  being 
"limited  In  time  and  space."  Without  going 
into  classified  Information,  let  me  say  It  was 
far  more  limited  in  "time  and  scope"  than 
anyone  planned. 

Lam  Son  719,  as  originally  conceived  by 
the  Pentagon,  would  have  thrust  further 
west  after  quickly  taking  Tchepone;  would 
have  "blocked"  the  major  arteries  of  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  in  an  attempt  to  cut  the 
"supply  line  Jugular";  would  have  lasted  un- 
til the  end  of  the  dry  season,  approximate- 
ly May  1;  and  would  have  cleared  new  ter- 
ritory on  the  way  out. 

In  execution.  It  did  not  extend  west  beyond 
Tchepone — which  Itself  was  taken  two  weeks 
later  than  anticipated  only  after  massive 
B-52  strikes  destroyed  the  area,  annihilat- 
ing any  possible  opposition.  Some  trails  were 
disrupted  for  a  brief  period  but  the  "jugular" 
was  not  even  touched.  And  the  operation 
ended  far  sooner  than  originally  planned 
without  clearing  any  new  territory. 

Such  success  as  the  South  Vietnamese  did 
have  WIS  achieved  only  with  truly  massive — 
I  mean  massive — American  air  support  and 
with  a  substantial  American  ground  and  air 
presence  across  the  border  In  South  Viet- 
nam to  protect  their  rear. 

As  usual,  enemy  body  counts  and  tons  of 
supplies  destroyed  were  wheeled  out  a«  in- 
dicators of  Bucceee.  But  even  this  "limited 
success"  in  terms  of  enemy  lives  lost  and 
supplies  captured  wa«  offset  by  considerable 
South  Vietnamese  casualties,  especially  from 
several  of  their  best  units,  and  a  memory 
of  retreat  that  can  only  haunt  the  ARVN 
In  the  future. 

The  U.S.  lost  almost  '/g  of  the  helicopters 
Involved,  as  well  as  tons  of  supplies. 

The  most  that  fairly  can  be  said  of  Lam 
Son  719  is  that  South  Vietnamese  ground 
forces,  aided  by  American  air  power  and 
massive  American  ground  backup  across  the 
border,  held  their  own  for  a  short  period 
of  time  against  North  Vietnamese  ground 
forces  in  Laos. 

I  believe  it  Is  too  overdrawn  to  describe 
Lam  Son  719  as  a  "debacle."  But  in  terms 
of  Ixrth  its  Intended  goals  and  achievements. 
It  is  indeed  fair  to  describe  it  as  basically  a 
falliire. 

CAMBODIA 

"In  a  very  real  sense,  this  is  one  war"  said 
Ambassador  Emory  Swank  as  he  briefed  me 
on  my  arrival  at  Phom  Penh,  the  capital  city. 

Until  the  fall  of  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk 
on  March  18,  1970,  Oambodla,  a  country  of 
8,000,000  people  equivalent  in  size  to  Mis- 
souri, had  avoided  becoming  fully  embroiled 
in  the  then-Vietnam  War.  Parts  of  the  east- 
ern border  areas  were  occupied  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  as  sanctuary  areas.  The  port  of 
SlhanoukvlUe  was  eartenslvely  used,  for 
profit,  as  a  port  of  entry  for  communist  sup- 
plies. But  the  shooting  was  elsewhere. 


All  this  changed  when  Prince  Sihanouk 
fell.  Cambodia  Itself  became  a  battleground. 
Now,  a  year  later,  56,000  North  Vietnam- 
ese, assisted  by  approximately  10,000  in- 
digenous Bkhmer  Rouge  (Cambodian  com- 
munists), have  virtually  Isolated  the  capital 
city. 

An  lU-tralned  and  Ill-equipped  Cam- 
bodian army  of  30,000  troops  has  grown  to 
an  ill-trained  and  Ill-equipped  army  or 
220,000.  It  is  an  army  only  in  the  loosest 
sense  of  the  word. 

A  formerly  favorable  balance  of  trade  Is 
now  a  negative  nightmare,  with  profitable 
rice  and  rubber  exports  down  to  zero.  Infla- 
tion abounds  and  black  markets  have  begun 
to  emerge.  Country-side  refugees  have  In- 
flated Phnom  Penh  from  800,000  to  1,800,- 
000. 

Still,  the  war  in  Cambodia  is  primarily  a 
side  show  to  the  main  attraction,  the  con- 
tinuing war  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  "one  war"  now,  covering  the  entirety 
of  French  Indochina.  And  yet.  It  is  being 
fought   differently   in   Cambodia. 

South  Vietnam  has,  until  recently,  been 
almost  strictly  an  Am«lcan  show.  Now,  after 
nearly  destroying  the  country  our  massive 
presence  was  meant  to  save,  we  have 
switched  the  emphasis  to  letting  Asians 
fight  for  themselves. 

In  Cambodia,  the  United  States  seems 
determined  not  to  stumble  into  another 
massive  U.S.  commitment  like  Vietnam. 
Quite  properly,  the  emphasis  is  on  supply- 
ing Cambodians  to  fight  for  themselves,  not 
on  fighting  for  them. 

Despite  its  problems,  Cambodia  Is  lucky 
In  some  ways. 

First,  It  is  not  the  main  target  of  the 
North  Vietnamese;  South  Vietnam  Is.  Cur- 
rently the  North  Vietnamese  want  to  use 
Cambodia,  not  rule  it. 

Second,  the  Cambodians  have  historically 
hated  the  Vietnamese,  both  North  and  South. 
And  so  there  Is  some  unity  of  spirit,  some 
reason  to  fight. 

Third,  unlike  the  civil  war  In  Vietnam,  the 
enemy  has  little  support  among  the  populace 
and  it  is  possible  to  physically  tell  friend 
from  foe. 

Currently,  North  and  South  Vietnamese 
are  fighting  in  the  Eastern  Cambodian  coun- 
tryside— the  former  sanctuary  area.  Should 
the  North  Vietnamese  decide  to  take  Phonm 
Penh,  its  only  possible  salvation  for  the 
present  Is  American  air  power  and  support 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  army.  Even  then 
the  outcome  would  be  in  doubt.  Luckily, 
thus  far  the  North  Vietnamese  have  not  msde 
that  decision. 

What  Cambodia  needs  Is  time  to  train  and 
build  Its  army  without  the  mistakes  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon.  So  far,  that  time  has  not  been 
purchased  by  a  massive  American  presence, 
and  I  was  Impressed  by  Ambassador  Swank's 
determination  that  It  will  not  be. 

Last  year  I  voted  against  additional  UA 
military  and  economic  aid  to  Oambodla  be- 
cause I  feared  it  would  be  the  opening  wedge 
of  a  Vietnam-type  U.8.  commitment.  This 
year  I  would  support  U.S.  economic  assist- 
ance, provided  that  the  present  hands-ofl  ai- 
rectlon  of  our  policy  In  that  country  is  con- 
tinued. ^ 
If  Cambodia  can  be  put  on  Its  own  ie«. 
without  Increased  dependence  on  ^f  •  *°* 
visers  or  troops,  there  U  some  small  hope 
that  it  can  restore  the  deUcate  balance  with 
its  more  powerfiU  neighbors  which  Prince 
Sihanouk  maintained. 

VIETNAM    EJECTIONS 

Nygen  V&n  Thleu  Is  the  odds-on  favorite 
to  be  re-elected  President  of  South  Vietnam 
next  October.  . 

President  Thleu  has  at  his  disposal  the 

services  and  power  of  the  entire  government 

For  example,  all  44  of  South  Vietnam  s  pror 

mce  chiefs,  who  are  essentially  a<lminlstr8 

tlve  warlords,  hold  office  at  his  Pleasure^*™ 

as  President  he  not  only  makee  news,  ne 

censors  it  as  well. 
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He  can  use  American  economic  assistance 
to  avoid  unpopular  but  needed  monetary  re- 

^"sTbas  the  backing  of  American  Ambassa- 
rior  Ellsworth  Bunker.  Bunker  not  only  ad- 
mires respects  and  believes  in  Thleu,  but  can 
2»o  furnish  him  covert  help  such  as  public 
oolnlon  polls  and  the  assurance  that  Amerl- 
rln  advisers  wont  "rock  the  boat"  by  pursu- 
^  much  needed  but  politically  unpopular 

'"fS^i,  Thleu  in  his  own  right  Is  an  ac- 
comnllshed  politician.  He  knows  where  his 
Dower  comes  from— the  United  States  gov- 
«Tunent  and  his  own  Armed  Forces.  And  he 
niavs  to  both.  He  has  traveled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  country.  And  he  has  shrewdly 
used  the  natural  advantages  of  incumbency. 

Finally,  he  shoiUd  win  because  there  is  no 
one  else  who  appears  strong  enough  to  beat 
him  Neutralists  and  communists  are  forbid- 
den to  run.  as  Is  anyone  who  advocates  a 
•coaUtlon."  Complex  Gilbert  and  Sulllvan- 
type  intrigues  are  aU  a  divided  opposition 
cangenerally  mount,  with  predictable  comic 
opera  results. 

General  Big  Mlnh,  a  possible  opponent.  Is  a 
maximum  person  physically  and  is  a  mini 
folk  hero  But  even  his  fervid  admirers  recog- 
nize him  as  a  person  with  the  decisiveness  of 
Warren  G.  Harding  and  the  administrative 
capacity  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Some  American  interests  would  like  him  to 
run  and  may  even  help  financially.  They  rec- 
ognize that  Thleu  will  vrtn  regardless,  but 
would  like  to  enhance  his  victory  by  having 
mm  triumph  In  a  "credible  and  competitive" 
election. 

The  whole  notion  of  Vietnamese  elections 
has  always  troubled  me.  It  Is  we,  the  United 
Stotes,  who  are  hung  up  about  elections  In 
Vietnam.  We  decided  that  this  war-ravaged, 
backward  country  with  no  historical  or  cur- 
rent experience  in  the  democratic  process 
must  be  shaped  In  ovu-  Image.  Since  we  elect 
a  President,  so  too  must  Vietnam,  ready  or 

not.  .^     , 

It  salves  our  conscience.  To  some  It  gives 
surface  credence  to  the  argument  that  "we 
are  fighting  for  freedom  in  South  Vietnam." 

Thus,  the  elections  v^rill  be  held  and  Amer- 
ican "hawks"  will  point  with  pride  to  "free- 
dom working  at  Its  very  best,"  whUe  Ameri- 
can "doves"  vrtll  point  with  anger  to  "cor- 
ruptton,  rigging.  Intimidation"  and  aU  the 
rest. 

The  South  Vietnamese  will  trudge  to  the 
poUs  and  probably  elect  their  only  Identifi- 
able leader,  Nygen  Van  Thleu.  Some  of  the 
more  astute  South  Vietnamese  will  smile 
wryly  and  wonder  why  the  U.S.  gets  such 
a  big  charge  out  of  South  Vietnamese  elec- 
tions. 

Hopefully  and  at  best,  the  elections  will 
give  the  South  Vietnamese  people  some  small 
sense  of  participating  in  their  own  tiffalrs. 
Perhaps  these  elections  will  be  seeds  of  a 
more  democratic  government  In  the  future. 
But,  for  now,  the  practical  effect  on  the 
government  In  South  Vietnam  will  be  slight. 
conclusion 

Admittedly,  It  Is  difficult  and  risky  to  pre- 
dict the  future  of  Indochina. 

I  will,  however,  make  the  following  ob- 
servations, based  on  what  I  learned  In  a 
recent  trip  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

Administration  plana 

On  the  basis  of  the  briefings  I  received,  I 
am  convinced  that  President  Nixon  now  plana 
to  maintain  a  residual  American  force  in 
Vietnam  well  beyond  1972. 

Such  a  force  would  be  charged  with  pro- 
viding at  least  part  of  the  close-in  helicop- 
ter support  and  fighter  air  Interdiction  In 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  Plying  from  bases  out- 
side of  Vietnam,  B--52's  wlU  continue  to  be 
caUed  In  for  strategic  bombing.  U.S.  tech- 
nicians will  continue  to  service  and  train 
the  South  Vietnamese  as  they  continue  to  use 
our  modern  weapons  of  war. 
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Economic  assistance  will  continue  at  or 
above  the  present  level  for  years  to  come,  for 
without  It  the  South  Vietnamese  economy 
would  collapse  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Despite  some  public  expressions  of  con- 
fidence, the  President's  advisers  are  pri- 
vately telling  him  that  militarily  the  South 
Vietnamese  cannot  "hack  It"  on  their  own 
by  the  end  of  1972 

One  major  difficulty  In  this  formiila,  1 
believe,  is  that  the  ever-grovrtng  domestic 
disenchantment  over  the  war  Is  so  deep  and 
so  pervasive  as  to  make  such  a  residual  force 
unacceptable  through  1972  and  beyond. 

If  a  residual  force  Is  to  be  maintained. 
President  Nixon  must  first  be  re-elected. 
Therefore,  as  of  this  point  In  time,  I  look  for 
more  vrtthdrawals  to  satisfy  public  opinion, 
but  v?lth  at  least  50,000  U.S.  soldiers  left  in 
Vietnam  by  election  day. 

Once  re-elected,  and  unencumbered  by 
the  necessities  of  re-election.  I  would  expect 
the  President  to  do  what  he  believes  Is  nec- 
essary to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  present 
regime  in  South  Vietnam. 

Ncrth.  Vietnam's  intentions 
There  is  no  Indication  that  either  North 
Vietnam's  leaders  or  soldiers  have  lost  their 
desire  to  continue  to  fight.  This  one  fact 
stands  out.  Indeed  It  is  the  only  thing  on 
which  Journalists  In  Vietnam  and  military 
men  seem  to  agree,  and  It  Is  extremely  Im- 
portant, especially  when  Juxtaposed  against 
our  own  war  weariness. 

Tlie  North  Vietnamese  well  recognize  the 
depth  of  American  disillusionment  over  the 
war  from  the  left  and  the  more  recent  post- 
Calley  disillusionment  from  the  right;  the 
volatility  of  the  U.S.  electoral  process  which 
begins  m  New  Hampahlre  on  March  14,  less 
than  11  months  away;  and  the  Influence 
of  their  actions  on  both  American  public 
opinion  and  U.S. 

Therefore,  I  suspect  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  stage  something  dramatic  by 
the  summer  of  1972.  This  dramatic  endeavor 
need  not  be  as  massive  as  TET  '68.  It  might 
be  an  assault  on  Phnom  Penh  or  perhaps 
even  Vientiane.  It  might  be  several  systemat- 
ic assaults  on  American  manned  installa- 
tions or  a  sweep  through  several  "flre  bases" 
or  towns,  in  an  attempt  to  exact  sizeable 
American  casualties.  Or  It  might  be  a  ter- 
rorist blitz  In  Saigon. 

Whatever  the  mode,  the  Intent  will  be  to 
force  the  war  back  on  the  "front  page"  and 
at  the  same  time  force  President  Nlxon  to 
act. 

An  enemy  offensive,  depending  on  Its  na- 
ture, could  force  President  Nlxon  to  take 
escalatory  action,  send  In  U.S.  troops  or 
heavy  air  support,  resume  bombing  of  the 
North,  or  almply  stop  withdrawing  soldiers. 
Or,  far  less  likely,  It  could  force  him  to 
totally  virlthdraw  Dunkirk-style. 

Orderly  loithdrawal  of  all  V.S.  forces 

I  believe  the  United  States  oould  avoid 
this  dilemma  by  announcing  a  fixed  with- 
drawal date  now.  and  tailoring  our  policies 
accordingly. 

Cotild  the  South  Vietnamese  survive  alone, 
with  continuing  U.S.  economic  and  material 
aid,  but  without  U.S.  forces? 

Quite  honestly,  no  one  can  say  with  100% 
certainty. 

From  what  I  gathered  In  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Pentagon  would  summarily  rule  out 
year-end  1971,  view  year-end  1972  as  prob- 
lematical, and  year-end  1973  as  risky. 

In  truth  and  In  fact  there  Is  never  going 
to  be  a  time  certain  which  will  guartintee 
the  survival  of  the  Saigon  regime.  We  can — 
and  have — guaranteed  that  they  will  have 
the  means  to  survive,  If  they  can  only  muster 
the  will. 

If  President  Nlxon  requires  a  100%  mlU- 
texy  guarantee,  we  will  never  extricate  our- 
selves from  Vietnam. 

So  often  m  the  past,  military  advice  has 
been  faulty — either  overly  optimistic,  seeing 


"lights  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,"  or  overly 
pessimistic  as  when  General  Westmoreland 
requested  another  200,000  U.S.  troops  in 
March  of  1968. 

More  than  military  Judgments  must  go 
into  Presidential  decisions  on  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  for  the  President  to 
exercise  the  Immense  power  and  prestige  of 
his  office  and  end  United  States  Involvement 
In  Vietnam. 

HopefuUy,  Richard  Nlxon  wUl  exercise 
Presidential  leadership  by  setting  an  attain- 
able and  specific  withdrawal  date  commen- 
Burate  with  the  orderly  and  safe  withdrawal 
of  all  American  troops. 

Hong  Kong  and  the  Ping  Pong  Thaw 

Hong  Kong,  a  teeming,  active  city  of 
4,000,000  on  a  tiny  land  space  of  400  square 
miles  (something  like  putt4ng  every  Mls- 
sourlan  In  the  City  of  Kansas  City),  la  the 
home  of  the  China  watchers — those  people 
who  study  and  restudy,  analyze  and  re- 
analyze Red  China's  every  move. 

The  British  colonial  city  Is  loaded  with 
perscns — diplomats.  Journalists,  traders. 
bftnk»8.  Industrialists — ^who  make  It  their 
business  to  decipher  China's  tactics,  policies, 
and  Intentions.  There  even  is  a  small  band 
of  super-wa-tchers  who  watch  the  watoben. 

The  unanimous  opinion  Is  that  the  two- 
decswie-old  Chinese  deep  freeze  Is  beginning 
to  thaw,  slowly  yet  measurably. 

Red  China  is  very  much  coming  of  age 
diplomatically  and  no  longer  will  It  pur- 
sue a  course  of  not-so-splendld  Isolation 
and  International   Intransigence. 

More  and  more  non-communist  nations 
are  recognizing  and  dealing  with  Red  China 
diplomatically — eight  since  Canada  rec- 
ognized China  on  October  13,  1970,  among 
them  Italy,  Ethiopia,  Chile,  Nigeria  and 
Kuwait. 

The  day  I  arrived  in  Hong  Kong  on  my 
way  back  from  Vietnam,  the  Brttlah- 
Chinese  transoceanic  telephone  line  was  re- 
opened after  being  closed  for  21  years,  and 
American  newsmen  were  granted  tiielr  long- 
sought  travel  visas. 

More  and  more  nations  realize  that  Red 
China,  consisting  of  26%  of  the  world's 
population,  is  not  only  here  to  stay,  but  Is 
a  vast  source  of  potential  In  terms  of  In- 
ternational trade. 

The  Canton  Trade  Fair  opened  in  China 
on  April  16  with  more  than  3,000  foreign 
businessmen  In  attendance — the  largest  such 
group  ever  to  assemble  In  Red  China. 

The  much  publicized,  highly  cordial  visit 
of  the  U.S.  Flng  Pong  team  to  China  was 
followed  by  President  Nixon's  excellent  an- 
nouncement of  somewhat  freer  travel  and 
trade  between  the  U.S.  and  China. 

The  President's  announcement,  especially 
as  It  related  to  trade,  received  enormous  at- 
tention In  Jap)anese  circles.  The  word  "trade" 
Is  almost  synonjrmous  with  the  vrord  "Japa- 
nese." In  trade  with  China  the  Japanese  In- 
tend to  be  second  to  no  one.  Thus,  it  may  not 
be  too  terribly  long  before  Japan,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  be  among  the  first  and  friendliest. 
Joins  in  recognizing  Red  China. 

All  this  and  more  points  to  an  uiunlstak- 
able  shift  In  Red  Chinese  foreign  policy  and 
m  consequence,  the  foreign  policy  of  other 
nations  relating  to  Red  China. 

In  such  a  climate  of  change,  the  United 
States  position  with  respect  to  either  recog- 
nition of  China  or  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations  cannot  and 
should  not  remain  froeen  In  Its  1950  Cold  Wai 
mold. 

President  Nlxon,  having  already  taken  sig- 
nificant steps  In  terms  of  normalizing  rela- 
tions between  the  U.S.  and  Red  China.  Is  In 
a  strategic  position. 

He  can  take  the  vital,  ultimate  diplomatic 
step  of  supporting  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  U.N.,  perhaps  assigning  the  Se- 
curity Council  seat  to  Red  China,  while  per- 
mitting the  "other  contesting  government  of 
China  on  Formosa  to  retain  its  vote  In  the 
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General   Assembly   blb  well   as  one  lor 
China. 

(Although  not  Identical  to,  but  analogous 
to.  this  is  the  position  of  the  Soviet 
wherein   the  Ukraine  and   Byelorussia 
Individual  votes  In  the  General  As8em^>ly 

This  Is  the  Important  and  Inevitable  c: 
ter  yet  to  be  written  In  an  unfolding 
matlc     and     economic     saga     now 
through  the  phase  of  the  Ping  Pong  Thi^ 

In   any   event,   Nixon  has  made  a   useful 
beginning  with  his    freer  trade    am 
ment.  In  the  words  of  an  editorial  frc^  a 
leading  Hong  Kong  dally  (The  South 
Morning  Post,  April  17,  1971),  "If  Immediate 
results  are    unlikely  to    be  spectaculai, 
the  long  term  he  (Nixon)  could  go  do^ 
history  as  the  President  who  began  to 
America  back  to  realism  and  sanity  1 
relations  with  China." 
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and  dismay  that  the  New  Yorker 
decided  to  become  the  keeper  of 
American  conscience.  Many  people  Ikave 
also  noted  that,  on  the  basis  of  its  re:ent 
perf  onnances,  the  magazine  is  manif  ( istly 
unqualified  for   that  role. 

Recently  the  formerly  splendid  section 
called  "Talk   of  the  Town"  has 
given  over  to  diatribes  against  the  flres 
Ident's  foreign  policy  and  other  favdrite 
topics  of  what  passes  for  conversajtion 
along  the  "radical  chic"  trail.  This 
tion — which  once  was  gracious  and  Ibcid 
and  witty — as  now  become  grim,  tufgid, 
humorless,  and  confused. 

I  am  delighted  that  Mr.  Edwin 
Roberts,  distinguished  member  of 
staff  of  the  National  Observer,  has  \*rit- 
ten  a  spirited  column  on  the  decline  of 
the  New  Yorker.  He  focuses  on  a  recent 
New  Yorker  piece  which  hit  what  intil 
now  have  been  depths  of  confusion  i|iac- 
cessible  even  to  the  New  Yorker. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  profit  Irom 
Mr.  Roberts'  reasoning,  I  ask  unanir  lous 
consent  that  his  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arjticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REdoRD, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  National  Observer,  Apr.  19.  :  971] 

Armageddon   and   Vietnam:    "The   New 
Yoeker"  on  U.S.  "Otjilt" 
(By  Edwin  A.  Roberts,  Jr.) 

For  almost  half  a  century  The  New  T  )rker 
magsLZlne  has  been  adding  grace  notiis  to 
American  Intellectual  life.  Its  contents  have 
been  notable  for  perspicacity,  composure ,  and 
artful  whimsy.  It  has  published  more  good 
fiction  and  more  civilized  analyses  thai,  any 
other  periodical.  Its  appearance  In  the  nail- 
box  used  to  be  quiet  evidence  that  sanlt; '  and 
taste  had  somehow  weathered  another  anx- 
ious week. 

Then,  not  so  long  ago.  The  New  Ysrker 
decided  to  become  "relevant."  The  magai  Jne's 
famous  opening  section.  The  Talk  ol  the 
Town,  so  long  a  place  for  pleasant  or  astring- 
ent essays  on  city  life,  became  a  political 
forum.  It  became  an  editorial  page. 

Perhaps  the  new  policy  reflects  the  jrob- 
lems  the  magazine  has  had  with  declinln  g  ad- 
vertising lineage.  Or  perhaps  the  explan  itlon 
lies  with  the  hiring  of  young  writers  of  the 
Now  Generation.  Whatever  the  reasonL  the 
jjersonallty  of  The  New  Torker  has  chaaged, 
and  The  Talk  of  the  Town  has  becomj  the 
Department  of  Panic. 


What  most  troubles  long-time  readers  is 
not  that  The  New  Yorker  is  emphasizing 
humorless  political  comment.  The  cause  for 
regret  is  that  the  quality  of  that  comment 
is  low.  Gone  Is  the  old  sense  of  balance 
Where  once  the  commentator's  inferences 
were  carefully  extracted  from  the  evidence, 
today  the  technique  Is  to  read  doom  Into  ev- 
ery crisis  and  transient  problem. 

The  lead  Item  In  the  magazine  dated  April 
10  begins: 

"The  nation  has  reached  a  decisive  moment . 
Regardless  of  what  strategists  may  say  about 
options  and  game  plans  in  Indo-Chlna,  and 
regardless,  even,  of  whatever  ends  are  being 
pursued  In  thU  war,  the  nation's  response  to 
the  massacre  of  hundreds  of  villagers  at  My 
Lai  may  determine  whether  the  nation  lives 
or  dies." 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say  that  the  con- 
viction of  Ueutenant  Calley  has  made  gen- 
eral the  feelings  of  moral  anguish  that  have 
tormented  the  antiwar  people  for  years.  But 
The  New  Yorker  has  Inferred — and  Implied — 
more  than  the  facts  will  support. 

Yes,  the  nation  was  horrified  by  the  My 
Lai  killings,  especially  by  the  killing  of 
babies  who,  unlike  women  and  old  men, 
could  not  possibly  have  represented  a  threat 
to  American  soldiers  whose  guerrilla  enemy 
wears  no  uniform  or  Insignia.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  feeling  of  moral  anguish 
describes  the  attitude  of  the  American  pub- 
lic toward  the  entire  war. 

The  majority  of  Americans  want  the  war 
to  end,  not  because  civilians  have  been  killed 
by  bombers,  gunshlps,  and  Infantrymen — 
civilians  are  always  extremely  vulnerable  in 
war,  especially  guerrilla  war — but  because 
they  no  longer  believe  a  non-Communist 
South  Vietnam  is  worth  the  price.  And  they 
calculate  that  price  In  terms  of  dead  allied 
soldiers  as  well  as  dead  civilians. 

The  United  States  was  mistaken  in  enter- 
ing the  war.  But  that  mistake  was  the  result 
of  noble,  not  important.  Intent.  It  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  Government  to  subdue  the 
Viet  Cong,  push  back  the  Invaders  from  the 
north,  and  give  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
a  chance  to  experiment  with  their  own  con- 
cepts of  democracy.  The  American  people 
know  that  it  was  never  the  purpose  of  Inter- 
vention to  ravage  South  Vietnam  as  It  has 
been  ravaged.  Nor  was  the  style  of  combat 
decreed  in  Washington  or  Saigon.  The 
methods  of  the  enemy  established  the  nature 
of  the  battle. 

The  New  Yorker  continues: 

"Everyone  has  had  to  ask  himself,  in  effect, 
whether  the  crimes  committed  at  My  Lai 
were  Isolated  atrocities  in  a  Just  war  or 
whether  they  represented  the  essential  na- 
ture of  what  we  were  and  are  doing  In  and 
to  Indo-Chlna.  Each  of  us  has  had  to  ask 
himself  Just  how  deeply  Implicated  he  him- 
self Is,  by  his  actions  or  his  inaction.  In 
murder.  If  Calley  Is  guilty,  who  Is  not  guilty? 

"Yet  a  democratic  nation,  even  If  It  finds 
Itself  mired  in  crime,  can  redeem  Itself.  Even 
If  Its  crimes  are  unforgivable.  It  has — because 
It  Is  a  democracy — a  chance  to  retrieve  Its 
honor.  It  can  acknowledge  what  it  has  done, 
admit  responsibility,  and  set  Itself  on  a  dif- 
ferent course." 

Such  observations  spring  from  an  unsea- 
soned mind.  The  notion  of  collective  guilt  Is 
childish.  Calley  and  perhaps  some  other  trag- 
ically erring  soldiers  are  surely  guUty.  But 
the  ofQcers  who  Judged  and  sentenced  the 
lieutenant,  many  of  them  combat  veterans, 
are  not  guilty.  The  Army  that  arrested  and 
tried  Calley  is  not  guilty.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  not  guilty,  and  the  American  people 
are  not  guilty. 

If  the  New  Yorker  wants  to  feel  guUty, 
that  Is  The  New  Yorker's  business.  But  It  is 
an  attitude  tinworthy  of  a  magazine  that  be- 
came famous  by  not  trifling  with  the  Intelli- 
gence of  its  readers.  Even  the  widespread 
and  utterly  misplaced  sympathy  expressed 


toward  Calley  does  not  mean  Americans  fm 
to  recognize  the  My  Lai  slaughter  for  the 
horror  It  was.  To  suggest  that  because  of  th« 
war  and  because  of  My  Lai,  the  United  States 
"flnds  Itself  mired  In  crime"  Is  absurd.  Mired 
in  one  part  of  the  world  in  political  error, 
yes.  Mired  in  one  part  of  the  world  In  mili- 
tary error,  perhaps.  But  mired  In  crime,  no. 

After  several  paragraphs  of  agony  about 
America's  problem  with  domestic  spies  u 
(a  situation  well  exposed),  about  assaults 
on  freedom  of  the  press  (the  press  has  never 
been  more  outspoken,  and  that  Include* 
CBS) ,  and  about  other  controversial  matters, 
The  New  Yorker  concludes  Its  broadside  this 
way: 

"Now  the  conviction  of  Lieutenant  Calley 
seems  *o  have  shocked  the  country  In  some 
new  way  and  awakened  It  out  of  a  long  sleep. 
We  seem  to  have  been  given  another  chance- 
possibly  our  last  chance — to  regain  our 
soul." 

I  am  reassured,  slightly,  that  the  maga- 
zine does  not  come  right  out  and  say  next 
stop  perdition,  although  It  hardly  seems 
optimistic  about  our  prospects  for  redemp- 
tion. The  whole  melancholy  analysis  rings 
of  Juvenility,  of  that  neurotic  Intellectual 
provincialism  that  one  runs  across  on  cam- 
pus quadrangles. 

It  is  an  error,  a  particularly  odious  one.  to 
damn  an  entire  society  for  the  misdeeds  of 
a  few,  no  matter  how  repugnant  those  mis- 
deeds may  be.  Such  comment  insults  and 
grossly  wrongs  the  millions  of  Americans 
who.  In  numberless  ways,  are  working  to  im- 
prove the  life  and  character  of  the  nation. 

We  must  be  Jealous  of  our  morality  and 
our  freedom,  and  we  must  deal  deliberately 
with  Individuals  or  groups  who  would  dam- 
age them.  But  we  are  not  a  nation  mired  in 
crime,  we  are  not  a  nation  near  death,  we 
are  not  a  nation  that  deserves  anything  ap- 
proaching despair. 

Your  friends  are  worried  about  you. 
Eiistace.  Get  well  soon. 


Apnl  26,  1971 
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PROGRESS     IN     VIETNAMIZATION 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  some  criticism  lately  of  the  VS. 
Information  Agency  for  the  role  it  is  al- 
legedly playing  in  promoting  the  current 
Saigon  Govenunent  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  of  the  eve  of  that  coun- 
try's national  elections.  There  have  been 
suggestions  by  others  that  President 
Nixon  should  initiate  a  policy  of  strict 
neutrality  in  these  elections. 

I  would  point  out  it  is  no  small  matter 
that  the  United  States  is  winding  down 
its  participation  in  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  American  troops  are  being 
withdrawn  in  substantial  numbers  each 
month.  All  this  can  be  largely  attributed 
to  the  policy  of  Vietnamization  being 
undertaken  by  the  President— a  policy 
which  allows  the  current  Saigon  govern- 
ment to  continue  taking  over  a  larger 
burden  in  fighting  this  war.  To  ignore 
this  fact  is  to  ignore  the  past  15  years 
wlilch  are  now  a  matter  of  record. 

Self-determination  is  a  principle  which 
I  hope  this  country  will  never  cease  to 
dedicate  its  energies  and  efforts  in  pro- 
moting. But  this  principle  can  only  suc- 
ceed where  circimistances  allow  it  to 
take  root  and  grow.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished only  tlirough  the  absence  of  ex- 
ternal or  internal  hinderances. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  today  that  South 
Vietnam  is  not  free  of  these  hinderances. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  this 
Government,  particularly  the  interest  ot 
our  continued  disengagement  from  the 


conflict,  that  we  build  up  the  Thieu 
reelme  and  advance  its  poUtlcal  interests. 
It  is  evident  that  under  present  cir- 
cumstances self-determination  and  Viet- 
namization do  not  go  hand  in  hand.  We 
can  hardly  expect  the  current  Saigon 
eovemment  to  take  over  the  war  effort 
while  at  the  same  time  we  work  for  its 
defeat  in  the  upcoming  elections.  It  is  a 
contradiction  beyond  understanding. 

I  would  ask  what  chance  self-deter- 
mination of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple would  have  in  the  future  should  we 
promote  opposition  to  Thieu  in  the  up- 
coming elections.  If  the  opposition  could 
not  bring  a  strong  regime  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  with  the  enemy,  prospects 
for  survival  are  almost  nil.  If  this  would 
be  the  case.  I  submit  to  Senators  that 
our  continued  withdrawal  would  not  pro- 
mote the  survival  of  a  government  re- 
placing Thieu. 

It  might  mean  an  end  to  Vietnamiza- 
tion and  our  continued  presence  in  South 
Vietnam  might  be  required  to  insure  the 
survival  of  a  new  government.  We  have 
a  choice,  and  I  think  the  choice  is  clear. 
We  have  to  continue  lending  all  the  sup- 
port within  our  capabihties  to  insure  that 
Thieu's  position  is  continually  strength- 
ened. It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  we 
can  continue  withdrawing  from  the  con- 
flict. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  would 
hasten  to  add  that  it  is  important  the 
conflict  is  first  resolved  before  self-de- 
termination can  play  a  role  in  South 
Vietnamese  politics  and  stand  a  chance 
of  surviving.  To  do  otherwise  would  pro- 
long the  day  indefinitely  when  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  would  have  a  voice  in 
shaping  their  destiny. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  A  CURE  FOR 
CANCER 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  recently  a 
young  man  just  17  years  of  age,  named 
Mark  Ewell  Causey,  a  resident  of  my 
State,  died  of  cancer.  The  courage  that 
Mark  demonstrated  during  his  struggle 
against  this  dread  disease  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  all  of  those  who  knew  him. 

Cancer  is  the  No.  2  cause  of  death  in 
this  country,  and  by  the  end  of  this  year 
it  will  have  claimed  more  than  340.000 
Americans.  The  battle  against  cancer  has 
moved  ahead  on  several  fronts  during 
the  past  several  year.  But  the  progress 
lias  been  painfully  slow  and  uncoordi- 
nated to  date. 

In  the  past,  our  country  has  made 
great  commitments  which,  at  the  time 
they  were  made,  seemed  almost  imob- 
tainable.  Commitments  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  atomic  bomb,  the  land- 
ing of  men  on  the  moon,  and  many 
others  have  impressed  the  whole  world 
with  America's  ability  to  achieve  great 
goals.  I  believe  that  today  we  should 
make  a  similar  kind  of  commitment  to- 
ward finding  a  cure  for  cancer. 

Mr.  President,  Mark  Causey  has  shown 
us  the  type  of  courage  and  determina- 
tion we  need  to  make  such  a  commit- 
ment. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
following  editorial  tribute  published  in 
the  Carroll  County  Times  of  April  8, 
1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SIS  follows: 
Mask  Causey:  Example  Not  To  Be  Poroot- 

TEN 

Mark  Ewell  Causey  was  17  years  old  when 
he  died,  and  though  It  seems  incredible  In 
a  man  so  young,  he  made  a  name  and  reputa- 
tion for  himself  in  Carroll  county  that  most 
of  us  wUl  not  attain  In  a  lifetime. 

Part  of  It  was  his  covirage.  His  fortitude 
after  being  stricken  with  cancer,  his  cheer- 
fulness and  natural  optimism  after  losing 
one  leg,  his  drive  In  earning  school  athletic 
letters  even  with  this  handicap,  serves  as 
an  example  that  will  not  be  forgotten. 

He  had  of  course  much  more  than  courage. 
A  natural  leader,  Mark  seemed  to  Inspire  re- 
spect and  confidence  among  all  who  met 
him.  He  had  the  grace  of  persons  naturally 
endowed  with  superior  abUlty.  In  meetings 
with  him,  one  was  never  asked,  subtly  or 
outright,  to  bow  to  his  will.  He  had  great 
talent,  but  he  also  had  humility. 

His  record  of  achievement  both  In  the 
academic  and  athletic  fields  at  Westminster 
High  School  testify  to  his  xinusual  ability. 
He  was  president  of  his  class  for  three  years, 
he  won  letters  in  football,  baskettoall  and 
track.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society.  He  was  made  Honorary  Cap- 
tain of  the  All  Star  Football  Team  named  by 
a  Western  Maryland  College  newspaper. 

He  was  voted  by  the  senior  class  as  Best 
Leader,  having  served  every  year  since  the 
third  grade  as  a  student  councU  representa- 
tive and  president  of  his  class  during  his  last 
three  years.  He  maintained  a  high  scholastic 
average  and  was  active  in  school  clubs.  A 
member  of  Grace  Lutheran  Chiirch,  he 
served  as  an  acolyte,  usher  and  sang  In  the 
Junior  Choir. 

He  was  one  of  a  very  few  in  Westminster 
High  School's  history  to  make  the  Varsity 
basketball  squad  his  sophomore  year.  He 
stUl  holds  the  Carroll  county  discus  and 
shot  put  records  for  the  ninth  grade.  In  1971 
he  became  the  first  member  of  his  class  to 
earn  three  varsity  sports  records. 

These  silent  records,  silent  because  they 
do  not  speak  of  his  character  or  stamina, 
nonetheless  will  endure.  They  are  the  traces 
of  a  human  being  who,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  high-schooler  now  on  the  scene. 
Inspired  his  colleagues  with  respect  and 
love. 

His  death  is  one  of  those  stunning  ex- 
periences that  seem  to  defy  reason.  Many 
years  ago,  President  John  P.  Kennedy  lost 
his  older  brother  Joseph  in  a  World  War 
Two  airplane  accident.  Joseph  had  been  the 
destined  leader  of  the  Kennedy's,  and  his 
death  seemed  to  rent  violently  the  fabric  of 
the  future  president's  life.  He  wrote: 

"It  is  the  realization  that  the  future  held 
the  promise  of  great  accomplishments  for 
Joseph  that  has  made  his  death  so  par- 
ticularly hard  for  those  who  knew  him.  His 
worldly  success  was  so  assured  and  Inevit- 
able that  his  death  seems  to  have  cut  into 
the  natural  order  of  things." 

It  can  be  said  of  Mark  Causey  that  his 
death  seemed  to  have  "cut  into  the  natural 
order  of  things." 


ADDRESS  BY  WEST  VIRGINIA  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  JOHN  D.  ROCK- 
EFELLER IV 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  evening,  Miimesotans  were 
privileged  to  hear  one  of  America's 
truly  remarkable  young  public  leaders, 
John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  the  secretary  of 
state  of  West  Virginia. 

Speaking  before  the  largest  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  dinner  in  Minnesota's  his- 
tory, Jay  Rockefeller  inspired  his  audi- 


ence with  a  brilliant  moving,  and  com- 
passionate address  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Statement  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 
This  may  come  as  news  to  some  of  you 
but  my  family  Is  sort  of  Republican.  I'm  the 
white  sheep  of  the  family. 

I  have  this  Uncle,  you  see.  In  New  Y(»k. 
In  politics.  He's  a  Republican.  I  have  another 
Uncle  In  Arkansas  who  was  In  politics.  He  s 
a  Republican.  Even  my  wUe  can  trace  back 
certain  Republican  ties. 

So  I  suppose  it  would  have  been  natural 
for  me  to  be  a  Republican.  But  a  funny 
think  happened  on  my  way  to  the  voting 
registrar.  I  became  a  Democrat.  And  I'll  teU 
you  why.  __    ^ 

I  had  worked  with  the  Peace  Corps.  That 
was  under  a  Democratic  administration.  I 
had  worked  in  a  coal  mining  community  In 
West  Virginia,  m  the  War  on  Poverty,  another 
DemocraUc  program.  Where  people  were 
hurting,  or  forgotten,  the  Democrats  were 
trying  to  reach  through  to  them.  A  grow- 
ing economy  took  care  of  most  of  us.  But  for 
those  it  failed,  the  Democrats  looked  back, 
reached  back,  to  help.  That  struck  me  as 
right,  decent.  For  the  most  part,  the  Demo- 
crats have  always  been  that  way.  I  came 
out  of  those  experiences  a  Democrat  and  I 
like  It  that  way. 

It  was  the  Peace  Corps  that  attracted  mo 
to  Government.  It  was  brand  new.  Just  like 
a  lot  of  other  things  were  brand  new  back 
in  1961.  There  was  a  sense  of  exhilaration 
and  somehow  there  was  an  expanded  vision 
of  what  we  felt  we  could  accomplish  In 
America.  Almost  anything,  if  desirable, 
seemed  possible.  Leadership  can  do  that. 
The  leadership  of  that  moment  was  Infectious 
not  only  to  young  people,  but  to  thousands 
of  Americans  who  were  Inspired  by  the  spirit 
and  high  purpose  of  that  Democratic  admin- 
istration. 

I'm  sure  It  was  much  the  same  in  the 
thirties,  during  those  exciting  New  Deal 
days,  when  a  president  refused  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  gloom  of  a  great  depression, 
a  president  who  reached  out  to  Americans, 
who  gave  hope  to  people. 

But  I  can  only  speak  for  1961.  It  was  an 
exciting  time  to  be  In  government.  Many 
were  surprised  at  the  electric  response  Peace 
Corps  received  from  young  people  all  over  the 
country.  But  they  shouldn't  have  been.  This 
was  the  first  time  a  president  had  told  young 
people  they  had  something  to  contribute, 
that  they  were  Important,  that  they  were 
needed.  Young  people  wanted  to  work  for 
that  challenge.  Remember  the  drive  for  vot- 
ing rights?  They  wanted  that  challenge,  too. 
Thousands  of  them  went  to  the  south  and 
tried  to  help.  They  had  found  a  cause.  They 
felt  right.  They  felt  on  the  move.  Our  blood 
coursed  with  a  sense  of  our  ootentlal. 

In  fact  President  Kennedy  challenged  all 
of  us — in  almost  every  area  of  our  society. 
New  programs,  people-oriented  programs.  In- 
novative programs,  were  being  talked  about 
and  funded  and  staffed.  Idealism  and  per- 
sonal Involvement  were  not  mere  catchwords 
or  rhetoric — the  highest  office  in  the  land 
held  these  out  to  all  Americans  as  goals.  We 
were  somehow  bigger  people,  bigger  In  spirit, 
bigger  m  outlook,  bigger  in  our  aspirations 
to  do  better,  greater  in  our  compassion. 

A  Democratic  administration  did  that.  I 
have  always  believed  that  the  highest  offices 
In  our  land,  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Republican  or  Democrat,  have  a  duty, 
a  responsibility,  to  do  that — to  inspire  the 
best  that  Is  in  us,  to  encourage  compassion 
and  generosity  in  us. 
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Some  administrations  do  It  better  ttun 
otbers. 

The  present  administration  Is  the  first  n 
our  modern  history  to  do  It  not  at  all. 

Where  Is  the  moral  leadership  we  expe:t 
of  the  White  House? 

Where  are  the  people  programs  of  tma 
administration?  I 

We  Democrats  believe  with  Thomas  JeSek- 
son  "the  care  of  human  life  and  happiness jla 
the  first  and  only  legitimate  object  of  goid 
government." 

"The  care  of  human  life  ..."  I 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  here  in  Minneapolis 
about  the  programs  of  life  which  o\ir  party 
has  fought  for — collective  bargaining,  woilt- 
men's  compensation,  social  security,  miai- 
mum  wage,  equal  employment  opportunity, 
federal  aid  to  education,  medicare,  votliig 
rights,  model  cities.  Peace  Corps,  VI6TA.  the 
Job  Corps.  I 

That  list  reads  like  Hubert  Humphrey's  rfe- 
port  card. 

Democrats  care  about  people. 

What  programs  to  help  people  can  the  Re- 
publicans claim? 

They're  perfectly  willing  to  subsidize 
managed  companies  that  go  bankrupt. 
nevei;  people  bankrupt  of  opportunity. 

Ijook  at  Penn  Central  .  .  .  and  Job  Co 

Penn  Central   Is  a  classic  of  Republican 
concern.  The  railroad's  efficiency  gave  rise 
many  stories  like  this  one:  That  Penn  Cei 
tral  Is  offering  Its  employees  a  new  ret 
ment  plan.  Tou  have  a  choice.  Tou  can 
tire  when  you  reach  30  years  ...  or  Trenb 
Whichever  comes  first. 

That  typifies  Penn  Central.  Yet,   the 
ministration's  heart  bled  for  that  misman- 
aged, bankrupt  company. 

But  Job  Corps  wsw  another  story.  I 

When  this  Republican  administration 
looked  at  Job  Corps,  they  dldnt  see  humin 
beings.  They  saw  dollars.  One  of  the  early, 
so-called  "economies"  of  this  admlnl8tratl<^n 
was  to  close  down  over  half  of  the  Job  Cor|>s 
centers.  At  a  time  when  we  needed  to  ei- 
courage  the  poor  to  work  and  to  help  them- 
selves, this  administration  slammed  the  dopr 
on  Job-training  and  on  opportunity.  j 

Many    of    our    party's   programs    and 
tempts  to  help  people  have  had  only  part; 
success.  Some  have  failed. 

But  we  tried.   And  will  continue  to  t 
Rather  than  desp>alr  at  problems  that 
Insoluble,    or    at   efforts    that    fall    short 
aspirations,    recall    the    words    of    Pra 
Roosevelt  In  his  Second  Inaugriral  Adi 

"Governments  can  err  .  .  ."  said  Roosevelt. 
"Presidents  do  make  mistakes.  But  the  im- 
mortal Dante  tells  us  that  Divine  Justice 
weighs  the  sins  of  the  cold  blooded:  aad 
the  sins  of  the  warm  hearted,  on  different 
scales.  Better  the  occasional  faults  of  a  gov- 
ernment living  In  the  spirit  of  charity,  than 
the  consistent  omissions  of  a  govemmejit 
frozen  In  the  ice  of  Its  own  Indifference."  J 

To  me,  those  words  say  volumes  about  tne 
Democratic  Party.  When  Roosevelt  made  thkt 
statement,  there  was  some  question  about 
the  great  American  experiment.  Some  sa^d 
It  was  about  to  fall.  His  words  and  his  lead- 
ership gave  it  new  life.  ' 

Today,  we  find  the  experiment  In  trouble 
again.  Everywhere  you  find  a  frustration,  in 
uneasiness,  that  the  system  Isn't  worl^g. 
A  good  friend  of  mine  started  a  magazine 
on  that  very  premise — to  report  why  the  syp- 
tem  Isn't  responding  well  enough,  or  fast 
enough.  He  attracted  an  immediate  audienlce 
of  concerned  readers  and  contributors  a»d 
last  month  that  magazine — the  Washing 
ton  Monthly — won  a  George  Polk  Award  Ipr 
outstanding  public  service. 

The  surprising  response  to  John  Gardner's 
Common  Cause  Is  another  Indicator.  Ax  y6u 
know.  Common  Caiise  Is  a  citizen  lobpy 
aimed  at  restructuring  our  Institutions, 
wants  to  revitalize  Congress.  It  Is  not  a  politi- 
cal party.  It  has  no  Jobs  to  offer.  It  Isiit 
trying  to  elect  anybody.  Yet,  In  six  montM 


It  signed  up  over  130,000  members.  When 
130,000  people  are  willing  to  lay  out  15  bucks 
each  to  shake  up  the  government,  that's  sig- 
nificant. 

People  want  something  more  from  this 
system  of  ours  than  what  they're  getting. 

They  want  more  from  their  polltcal 
parties. 

As  Democrats,  we  can  take  pride  In  the 
accomplishments  of  the  New  Deal,  of  the 
New  Frontier,  of  the  Great  Society.  But  with 
the  18-year-old  vote,  there's  a  whole  new 
generation  coming  Into  the  electorate.  And 
that  generation  asks  not  what  you  have  done 
for  the  country,  but  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

Most  of  all,  o\ir  people  want  a  sense  of 
national  purpose. 

This  confusion  and  aimless  spinning  at>out 
deflates  people.  I  think  it's  one  reason  we 
have  so  much  bitterness  and  polarization — 
blacks  against  whites,  students  against  work- 
ers. People  in  pursuit  of  a  common  goal 
forget  personal  differences. 

In  1976  our  country  will  be  200  years  old. 
But  who  In  government  Is  talking  about 
national  purpose,  or  the  needed  new  In- 
stitutions, for  the  next  200  years?  All  they 
talk  about  Is  where  to  hold  the  celebration — 
In  Boston  or  Phlladelhsia. 

There  Is  a  malaise,  the  sense  that  the  Re- 
public is  drifting  out  to  sea  without  a 
rudder. 

The  Republicans  claim  they  have  "cooled 
off"  the  cities.  That  they  have  lowered  voices. 
That  there  now  is  a  tranquility  in  the  land. 

And  I  suspect  all  they  have  done  is  cool 
off  the  ho[>es  and  expectations  of  millions  of 
needy,  desperate  Americans. 

They  have  lowered  the  voices  of  concern 
and  compassion. 

They  speak  of  legal  mlnlmums,  not  human 
maximums. 

The  country  may  be  quieter,  but  the  smol- 
derings  run  deeper. 

I  think  It's  fair  to  say  there  Is  one  char- 
acteristic of  recent  Republican  administra- 
tions: 

They  put  us  to  sleep. 

They  bore  us  to  death. 

Twice  before  In  recent  history,  our  party 
has  returned  to  power  after  similar  seizures 
of  the  national  spirit,  after  the  "ley  Indif- 
ference "  of  Republican  administrations 
lulled  our  people  Into  an  Intellectual  and 
spiritual  coma. 

The  party  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  did  It 
in  1932. 

The  party  of  John  Kennedy  did  It  in  1960. 

The  courage  of  those  men,  their  resource- 
fulness and  daring,  revitalized  a  nation. 

If  we  are  to  be  worthy  of  them,  we  can 
do  no  less  in  1972. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  BIRTH  OP 
QUEEN  ISABELLA  OP  SPAIN 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President. 
April  22  marked  the  520th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. 
The  Oovernor  of  Alabama  proclaimed 
this  day  as  Queen  Isabella  Day  in  Ala- 
bama, and  it  was  so  observed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
Governor's  proclamation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Procia  mation 

Whereas,  the  enthusiasm  and  support  of  a 
single  ruler  led  to  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  resounding  affect  this  discovery  bad 
upon  the  history  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  this  great  ruler.  Queen  Isabella 
of  Castile,  was  the  sole  backer  of  Christopher 
Ooiiunbus.  whose  proposed  eipedltlon  to  the 


New  World  was  contrary  to  the  15th  century 
concept  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  the  shrewd  Intuition  of  Queen 
Isabella,  as  well  as  the  financial  support  and 
risk  taken  by  Her  Majesty  on  behalf  of 
Spain,  was  re^xinslble  for  xmooverlng  the 
unknown  riches  of  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
and 

Whereas,  the  history  of  America  has  direct 
linkage  to  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella  on 
April  22,  1451 : 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  George  C.  Wallace,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Alal>ama,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Thursday,  April  22,  1971,  Queen 
Isabella  Day  In  Alabama  and  uige  all  citizens 
to  honor  this  Spanish  Queen  who  was  solely 
responsible  for  America's  Discovery. 


PAIR  CREDIT  REPORTING  ACT 
NOW  EFFECTIVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday marked  the  day  that  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  became  law.  The 
bill  was  enacted  on  October  26,  1970,  by 
the  91st  Congress  as  a  part  of  Public 
Law  91-508.  Its  effective  date  was  set  as 
180  days  after  enactment. 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  Pair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  because  I  believe 
it  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  consumers 
of  the  United  States. 

Many  publications  have  already  print- 
ed articles  explaining  the  act.  Some  ol 
them  I  have  with  me  today.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  American  Banker,  Apr.  9,  1971] 

Faih  CiuEDrr  Reporting  Act  Should  Beneftt 

CBxnrr   Grantkbs,  Conbumxbs 

(Note. — The  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act, 
which  becomee  effective  April  25.  should  pro- 
duce a  decided  benefit  for  credit  grantera  as 
well  as  consumers,  according  to  James  A. 
Ambrose,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Inter- 
national Consumer  Credit  Association.  Ad- 
dressing the  spring  conference  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Installment  Bankers  Association  In  Mil- 
waukee, Mr.  Ambrose  noted  that  "the  quality 
of  a  credit  decision  Is  only  as  good  as  the 
Information  it  Is  based  upon.") 

During  the  91st  Congress,  Sen.  William 
Proxmlre,  D.,  Wis.,  proposed  legislation  to 
"enable  consumers  to  protect  themselves 
against  arbitrary,  erroneous  and  malicious 
credit  information."  On  July  31,  1969,  he  in- 
troduced S.  823,  which  be  entitled  the  Pair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  and  which  was  passed 
by  Congress  on  Oct.  26,  1970. 

This  new  law  will  become  effective  on 
AprU  25,  1971.  It  has  been  designated  as  Title 
VI  of  the  Federal  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act.  It  adds  22  new  sections  to  a  very 
complicated  law.  But  It  Is  not  complicated 
Itself.  Except  for  a  few  spots,  the  meaning 
is  clear  enough. 

Reduced  to  its  bare  essentials,  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  states  specifically: 

1.  Who  can  lawfully  use  a  credit  report: 

a.  What  types  of  Information  a  consumer 
reporting  agency  may  not  report; 

3.  What  disclosures  the  Issuers  and  users 
of  consumer  reports  are  obligated  to  make  to 
consumers  and  when  they  must  be  made; 

4.  What  procedures  must  be  foUowed  when 
a  consumer  disputes  the  accuracy  of  Infor- 
mation in  a  reporting  agency's  fUe; 

5.  What  the  penalties  are  for  noncompli- 
ance, and 

6.  Which  Federal  agencies  are  responsible 
for  enforcement,  and  which  creditors  each  Is 
responsible  for  poUclng. 

Through  Its  provisions,  the  law  places  cer- 
tain responsibilities  on  all  those  who  either 
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Issue  or  use  reports  on  consumers  In  connec- 
tion with  the  approval  of  credit,  insurance, 
or  employment,  or  for  other  legitimate  busi- 
ness and  governmental  purposes.  In  addition. 
It  confers  certain  rights  on  consumers  who 
are  the  subject  of  reports;  limits  the  uoe  and 
content  of  consumer  reports;  and  provides 
for  civil  liability  and  criminal  penalties  for 
^rtllful  noncompliance  by  users  or  issuers  of 
consumer  reports. 

Unlike  the  federal  Truth  In  Lending  Act, 
which  followed  a  stormy  course  in  Congress 
for  nearly  a  decade,  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  was  passed  with  a  suirprlslng  degree  of 
industry  cooperation. 

Unlike  the  Federal  Truth-in-Lendlng  Act, 
it  involves  a  minimum  of  red  tape  for  credi- 
tors and  other  users  of  reports.  And,  gener- 
ally speaking.  It  conforms  to  Industry  guide- 
lines which  were  adopted  at  least  a  year  ear- 
lier by  the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc., 
the  International  trade  association  for  con- 
sumer credit  reporting  agencies. 

And  unlike  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act,  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  by  Federal  agencies  Is  limited  to  enforce- 
ment. There  will  be  no  unceasing  riile-mak- 
ing  and  interpretation,  as  Is  the  case  with 
Regulation  Z. 

However,  for  bankers,  small  loan  companies 
and  some  other  creditors,  the  law  has  a  spe- 
cial problem.  Under  It,  it  is  possible  for  a 
consumer  credit  granter  or  other  customary 
user  of  consxmier  reports  to  fall  within  the 
law's  definition  of  a  "consumer  reporting 
agency."  Consequently,  several  definitions 
included  In  this  new  law  are  extremely  Im- 
portant in  discussing  complltmce. 

The  first  defiiutlon  states  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  law,  the  word  "person"  means 
any  Individual,  partnership,  corporation, 
trust,  estate,  cooperative,  association,  govern- 
ment or  governmental  subdivision  or  agency, 
or  other  entity.  As  you  can  see  from  this 
definition,  the  law  wanders  far  from  the 
credl*.  scene,  even  into  the  Investigation  of 
heirs  under  estates  and  trusts  and  other  as- 
pects of  bank  management. 

Another  very  important  and  very  compli- 
cated definition  Is  the  one  for  "consumer  re- 
port." It  says  that  this  term  means: 

1.  Any  written,  oral,  or  other  communica- 
tion of  any  information  by  a  consumer  re- 
porting agency  bearing  on  a  consumer's 
credit  worthiness,  credit  standing,  credit  ca- 
pacity, character,  general  reputation,  per- 
conal  characteristics,  or  mode  of  living  which 
Is  used,  or  expected  to  be  used,  or  collected, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
M  a  factor  In  establishing  the  consumer's 
eligibility  for  (a)  credit  or  Insurance  to  be 
used  prlmarUy  for  personal,  family  or  house- 
hold purposes;  or  (b)  employment  purposes, 
or  (c)  other  authorized  business,  govern- 
mental or  other  purposes  specified  In  Section 
•04.  I  will  dlsctiss  this  section  later. 
^  The  definition  further  states  that  the  term 
"consumer  report"  does  not  Include: 

1.  Any  report  containing  information  solely 
M  to  transactions  or  experiences  between 
the  consumer  and  the  person  mainng  a 
report: 

2.  Any  authorization  or  approval  of  a 
•peclflc  extension  of  credit  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  issuer  of  a  credit  card  or  similar 
device,  or 

3.  Any  report  in  which  a  person  who  has 
been  requested  by  a  third  party  to  make  a 
specific  extension  of  credit  directly  or  in- 
directly to  a  consumer  conveys  his  decision 
*lth  respect  to  such  a  request. 

In  such  cases,  a  report  is  not  a  "consiuner 
report"  only  if  the  third  party  advises  the 
consumer  of  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  request  was  made,  and 
»uch  person  makes  the  disclosures  to  the 
oonsumer  required  under  Section  616.  I  wlU 
clarify  this  through  later  discussion. 

Now  to  go  back  over  this  definition,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  Congress  Intended  to  regard 
'   consumer  report"  as  any  of  the  character 


described  which  does  not  fall  under  one  of 
the  three  exceptions.  So  let's  take  a  closer 
look  at  them. 

The  first  says  that  a  conununlcatlon  of  so- 
called  "ledger"  Information  between  a  credit 
granter  and  a  reporting  agency  Is  not  In  It- 
self a  "consumer  report."  The  same  would 
seem  to  apply  to  a  commuiUcatlon  between 
a  credit  granter  and  another  creditor  or  other 
sUnllar  second  party,  but  not  when  the  in- 
formation is  f>assed  on  to  someone  else.  Thus, 
A  gives  Information  to  B  who  passes  it  on 
to  C.  The  conuuunication  between  A  and  B 
Is  not  a  "consumer  report,"  but  the  com- 
munication between  B  and  C  may  be  one. 
This  is  very  important  to  remember  if  you 
customarily  provide  Information  through 
what  is  generally  known  in  the  Industry  as 
a  "direct  inquiry." 

The  ImpUcatlon  here  Is  fairly  clear  that 
credit  granters  who  provide  information 
through  direct  Inquiries  to  other  creditors 
may  be  regarded  as  "consumer  reporting 
agencies"  imder  the  law,  and  thus  subject  to 
all  of  the  provisions  applying  specifically  to 
such  agencies. 

The  second  exception  makes  It  clear  that 
any  request  for  authorization  In  a  credit  card 
program  and  the  resulting  approval  or  denial 
of  such  authorization  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  "consumer  report,"  even  though 
Information  on  the  consumer  is  being  Im- 
parted to  a  third  party. 

The  third  type  of  exception  would  apply 
to  communications  between  a  seller  and  a 
third-party  financing  agency.  Typical  In- 
stances of  this  would  be  In  automobile  credit 
and  home  mortgage  loans. 

For  example.  If  a  bank  would  provide  in- 
formation to  an  auto  dealer  or  to  a  real 
estate  agency  advising  that  It  cannot  ap- 
prove a  consumer's  application  for  a  loan 
and  the  reasons  why,  this  type  of  commu- 
nication would  not  be  a  "consumer  report" 
if  the  auto  dealer  or  real  estate  firm  dis- 
closes directly  to  the  customer  Involved: 

1.  The  name  and  address  of  the  bank  which 
refused  the  credit:  and 

2.  The  name  and  address  of  the  "con- 
sTuner  reporting  agency"  or  other  Informa- 
tion required  tmder  Section  616(b). 

Consequently,  It  should  be  clear  here  that 
banks  and  time  sales  finance  companies  are 
going  to  have  to  make  sure  that  the  dealers 
with  whom  they  do  business  make  these  dis- 
closures. It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  easy 
way  to  do  this  would  be  to  require  that  a 
copy  of  the  dlsclosviree  be  provided  by  the 
dealer  to  the  financing  source. 

Please  note  that  at  this  point,  the  law  does 
not  exempt  from  the  definition  of  "con- 
sumer report"  information  transmitted  be- 
tween departments  of  a  bank,  between 
branches  of  a  bank,  or  between  branches  of 
a  department  store,  hotel  chain  or  like  chain 
business,  except  where  the  communication 
Is  a  response  to  a  request  for  a  credit  card 
authorization. 

The  law  makes  It  quite  clear  that  when  a 
credit  granter  gives  information  routinely  to 
a  credit  bureau  or  in  resp>onse  to  a  specific 
request  from  a  credit  bureau,  the  commvml- 
catlon  Is  not  a  "consumer  report."  But  in- 
formation routinely  imparted  elsewhere  or 
provided  on  direct  Inquiry,  even  within  a 
corporation  itself,  may  be  regarded  under  the 
law  as  a  "consumer  report."  But  as  I  stated 
before,  "consumer  reports"  under  the  law 
are  Issued  only  by  "consumer  reporting  agen- 
cies," which  win  be  defined  and  discussed 
later. 

The  next  term  which  Is  defined  in  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  Is  what  the  law  calls 
an  "Investigative  consumer  report."  GeneraUy 
speaking.  It  Is  one  based  In  whole  or  In  part 
on  subjective  Information,  and  It  is  used 
more  frequently  in  evaluating  consumers  for 
Insurance  and  employment  purposes  than  In 
granting  consumer  credit.  According  to  the 
Associated  Credit  Bureaiis,  Inc.,  most  of  Its 
members  do  not  issue  such  reports. 


Specifically,  the  law  says  that  an  "inves- 
tigative consumer  report"  Is  a  consumer  re- 
port or  portion  thereof  In  which  information 
on  a  consumer's  character,  general  reputa- 
tion, personal  characteristics,  or  mode  of 
Uving  is  obtained  through  personal  inter- 
Tiews  with  nelghlsors,  friends,  or  associates 
of  the  consumer  reported  on,  or  with  others 
with  whom  he  Is  acquainted  or  who  may  have 
knowledge  concerning  such  Items  of  infor- 
mation. 

The  definition  goee  on  to  say  that,  however, 
such  Information  shall  not  include  specific 
factual  information  on  a  consumer's  credit 
record  obtained  directly  through  a  creditor 
of  the  consumer  or  from  a  consumer  report- 
ing agency  when  such  information  was  ob- 
tained directly  from  a  creditor  of  the  con- 
sumer or  from  the  consumer  himself. 

The  term  "investigative  consumer  report" 
is  important,  as  we  will  see  later,  because 
special  disclosures  must  be  made  by  users  of 
this  type  of  consumer  report. 

This  then  brings  us  to  what  Is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  definition  In  the  new  law. 
It  says  that  the  term  "co(nsumer  reporting 
agency"  mefuis  any  p>er3ons  who,  for  mone- 
tary fees,  dues  or  on  a  cooperative  nonprofit 
basis,  regularly  engages  In  whole  or  In  part 
in  the  practice  of  assembling  or  evaluating 
oonsumer  credit  information  or  other  Infor- 
mation on  consumers  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  consumer  reports  to  third  parties, 
and  which  uses  any  means  or  facility  of  in- 
terstate conamerce  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing or  furnishing  consumer  reports. 

Let's  examine  this  definition  critically.  Key 
phrases  are:  1)  monetary  fees,  dues,  or  on 
a  cooperative  nonprofit  basis;  2)  regularly 
engages  and  3)  uses  any  means  or  facility  of 
interstate  commerce.  All  three  elements  are 
essential  In  the  determination  of  who  or 
what  Is  a  consiuner  reporting  agency  under 
the  law.  The  absence  of  any  one  element 
takes  the  providing  of  credit  information 
outside  the  definition. 

Obviously,  the  definition  includes  your  lo- 
cal credit  bureau  and  other  reporting  agen- 
cies which  issue  consvimer  reports  as  a  busi- 
ness. But  it  Is  not  limited  to  these.  If  the 
shoe  fits.  It  can  include: 

1)  Lenders  exchanges  and  creditors'  trade 
associations  and  local  clubs  which  are  fi- 
nanced through  dues  or  on  some  other  non- 
profi.t  basis; 

2)  Blue  books,  red  books  and  other  publi- 
cations and  lists  of  credit  ratings  which  are 
sold  or  are  provided  as  part  of  subscriber 
fees  or  as  a  service  In  return  for  dues  in  an 
orgEinlzation: 

3)  Groups  of  two  or  more  creditors  who 
agree  to  provide  information  to  one  another 
without  charge  on  a  regular  basis; 

4)  Correspondent  banks  and  affiliated  busi- 
ness relationships  where  an  agreement  for 
interchange  or  exchange  of  credit  Informa- 
tion Is  a  part  of  the  business  relationship;  or 

6)  Specialized,  negative  credit  informa- 
tion reporting  services,  such  as  those  which 
serve  the  direct  mall  field  and  other  areas 
of  credit. 

What  then  would  seem  to  be  excluded? 
The  answer  would  be  those  exchanges  or 
Interchanges  of  credit  Information  which  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  three  key 
phrases.  In  my  view,  these  are: 

1)  Direct  Inquiries,  so  long  as  there  Is  no 
agreement  among  the  persons  Involved  to 
exchange  Information.  This  would  not  only 
include  the  case  where  creditor  A  gives  In- 
formation to  creditor  B  for  his  use,  but  also 
where  B  subsequently  reports  this  informa- 
tion to  creditor  C. 

2)  Credit  information  between  depart- 
ments of  a  bank,  between  branches  or  with 
unaflUlated  banlu,  between  stores  in  a  retaU 
chain,  between  hotels  In  a  chain,  or  other 
such  similar  situations. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  law  says  that 
oonsumer  reports  are  those  issued  by  con- 
sximer    reporting    agencies.    Therefore,    any 
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credit  inlormaUon  passed  on  to  another 
party  by  a  creditor  would  not  b«  a  consumier 
i«port  unless  the  operation  Is  covered  by  fU 
three  criteria  for  consximer  reporting  age^- 

Sectlon  602  of  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  sets  out  the  findings  and  purpose  of 
Congress.  It  states  quite  clearly  that  tie 
Intention  Is  to  regulate  consumer  reporting 
agencies.  Consequently,  the  law  regulars 
creditors  and  other  users  of  consumer  jte- 
ports  only  so  far  as  Is  necessary  and  perti- 
nent to  the  regulation  of  consumer  reportl|ig 
agencies. 

This  is  made  clear  repeatedly  In  varlcus 
provisions  of  the  law.  In  particular  In  »«- 
tlon  604  on  permissible  purposes  of  repoits. 
It  says  that  a  consumer  reporting  agei^y 
may  lumlsh  a  consumer  report  under  Ihe 
following  circumstances  and  to  other: 

1)  In  response  to  an  order  of  an  appropri- 
ate court. 

2)  In  accordance  with  the  written  instruc- 
tions of  the  consumer  to  whcwn  it  relates. 

3)  To  a  person  which  It  has  reason  to 

a)  Intends  to  use  the  Information  In  con- 
nection with  a  credit  transaction  Involving 
the  consumer  who  Is  the  subject  of  the  repjort 
In  connection  with  an  extension  of  credllj  or 
review  or  collection  of  bis  account; 

b)  Intends  to  use  the  Information  for 
employment  purposes; 

c)  Intends  to  use  It  In  connection  ^  Ith 
underwriting  of  Instiraiice; 

d)  Intends  to  use  It  In  connection  ylth 
determination  of  eligibility  for  a  license  or 
benefit  granted  by  a  governmental  agency, 
when  the  law  requires  such  Investlgatlor  of 
eligibility,  or 

e)  Otherwise  has  a  legitimate  business  ii^ 
for  the  information  In  connection  wltli  a 
business  transaction  Involving  the  con- 
sumer. . 

Section  607  requires  consumer  reporllng 
agencies  to  maintain  reasonable  procedures 
to  avoid  violation  of  Section  605.  These  i.ro- 
cedures  require  that  users  of  Informa  ion 
Identify  themselves,  certify  the  purposes  for 
which  information  Is  sought,  and  ceitlfy 
that  It  win  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  Ac- 
tion 607  goes  on  to  require  reporting  agen- 
cies to  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  verify  the 
Identity  of  prospective  users.  And  It  for  aids 
them  from  Issuing  a  report  when  theiB  Is 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  a  re- 
port win  not  be  used  for  a  purpose  Ustel  in 
Section  604. 

You  win  note  that  In  discussing  this 
section.  It  permits  a  reporting  agency  to  Issue 
a  report  In  accordance  with  written  Inst^c- 
tlons  of  the  consumer  to  whom  It  relates. 
Thus,  this  provision  makes  It  permissible  for 
a  reporting  agency  to  Issue  a  report  forany 
purpose  provided  that  It  Is  done  In  accord- 
ance with  written  inBtructlons  of  the  pon- 
sumer.  I 

In  addition,  from  Section  604  and  6*7.  it 
Is  clear  that  credit  bureaus  and  othef  re- 
porting agencies  are  going  to  want  to  protect 
themselves  by  requiring  contracts  froiA  all 
user%  and  the  casual  user  of  credit  retorts 
may  incur  a  delay  in  service  unless  hd  ob- 
tains permission  In  writing  from  the Jcon- 
Bumer  to  obtain  a  report,  and  presents  tills  to 
the  bureau  at  the  time  he  requests  th^  re- 
port. Some  bureaus  may  even  make  this  ^n- 
datory  on  lawyers,  private  detectives  i  and 
others  who  use  their  services,  but  who  are  not 
engaged  in  credit  granting.  I 

Credit  bui-eaus  have  always  attempted  to 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  file  Infctma- 
tlon  from  Intruders,  but  the  law  gave  ^hem 
no  help.  Now  under  Section  619  of  thej  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act.  any  person  who  ttiow- 
ingly  and  winfuUy  obtains  informatloi  un- 
der false  pretenses  may  be  fined  up  to  iS.OOO 
or  imprisoned  up  to  a  year.  These  same  pen- 
alties are  provided  in  Section  620  to  offlc  srs  or 
employees  of  reporting  agencle«e  who  1  now- 
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Ingly  and  willfully  provide  unauthorized  re- 
ports. 

The  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  places  re- 
strictions on  the  release  of  obsolete  or  un- 
supportable  information  by  consumer  re- 
porting agencies,  places  special  obligations  on 
them  when  reports  are  issued  for  employment 
purposes,  and  requires  periodic  reverlflcatlon 
of  Information  upon  reissuance  of  Informa- 
tion in  an  Investigate  report.  The  law  also 
provides  for  disclosure  of  file  Information  by 
reporting  agencies  to  consumers,  and  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  where  the  acciiracy 
of  Information  is  disputed. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  Into  these  provisions 
of  the  law,  because  this  discussion  U  nm- 
Ited  to  creditor  compliance.  However,  the  re- 
quirements placed  on  consumer  reporting 
agencies  win  have  a  bearing  on  the  rulee  of 
use  and  agreements  which  bureaus  wUl  re- 
quire from  credit  granters. 

For  Instance,  some  bureaus  are  going  to 
want  to  be  advised  of  creditor  compliance 
with  Sections  606  and  615,  perhaps  through 
receipt  of  copies  of  writings  delivered  to  con- 
sumers to  provide  required  disclosures. 

Section  606  sets  out  disclosure  require- 
ments for  procurers  and  users  of  inveetlga- 
tlve  consumer  reports.  It  says  that  a  person 
may  not  procure  or  cause  to  be  prepared  an 
investigative   report   on   any   consvuner   un- 

less  '■ 

1)  A  clear  and  accurate  written  disclosure 
Is  made  to  the  consumer  that  an  investigative 
report  Is  being  sought; 

2)  The  written  disclosure  specifically  states 
that  the  report  wlU  Include  information  on 
the  consumer's  character,  or  general  repu- 
tation, or  personal  characteristics,  or  mode  of 
Uvlng.  whichever  Is  applicable: 

3)  The  written  disclosure  Is  mailed  or 
otherwise  deUvered  to  the  consumer  no  later 
than  three  days  after  the  report  was  re- 
quested, and 

4)  The  disclosure  Includes  a  statement  In- 
forming the  consumer  of  his  right  to  re- 
quest an  additional  disclosure  which  must  be 
made  only  upon  receipt  of  a  written  request. 
This  statement  is  not  required  In  a  case 
where  the  consumer  has  not  specifically  ap- 
plied for  employment. 

Under  Section  606.  when  the  consumer  has 
received  the  first  required  disclosures  and 
makes  a  written  request  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  he  must  be  provided  with  a 
complete  and  accurate  written  disclosure  of 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Investigation 
requested.  This  must  be  mailed  or  delivered 
to  him  not  later  than  five  days  after  receipt 
of  his  request  or  the  date  that  the  report 
was  first  requested,  whichever  Is  later. 

Although  the  law  does  not  require  record 
keeping  as  a  matter  of  compliance  with  Sec- 
tion 606,  I  recommend  that  records  of  these 
disclosures  to  consumers  be  kept  for  at  least 
two  years. 

I  make  the  same  recommendation  with  re- 
gard to  Section  615.  which  sets  out  the  re- 
quirements on  users  of  consumer  reports,  and 
which  therefore,  from  the  credit  granter's 
standpoint,  is  the  most  Important  section  of 
the  law.  It  has  three  provisions,  which  are  as 
follows : 

a)  Whenever  credit  or  Insurance  for  per- 
sonal, famUy,  or  household  purposes,  or  em- 
ployment Involving  a  consumer  Is  denied,  or 
the  charge  for  such  credit  or  Insurance  Is  In- 
creased either  wholly  or  partly  because  of 
Information  contained  In  a  consumer  report 
from  a  consumer  reporting  agency,  the  user 
of  the  consumer  report  shall  so  advise  the 
consumer  against  whom  such  adverse  action 
has  been  taken  and  supply  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  consumer  reporting  agency  mak- 
ing the  report. 

b)  Whenever  credit  for  personal,  family, 
or  household  purposes  Involving  a  consumer 
Is  denied  or  the  charge  for  such  credit  Is  in- 
creased either  wholly  or  partly  because  of  in- 
formation obtained  from  a  person  other  than 


a  consumer  reporting  agency  bearing  upon 
the  consumer's  credit  worthiness,  credit 
standing  credit  capacity,  character,  general 
reputation,  personal  characteristics,  or  mode 
of  living,  the  user  of  such  Information  shall, 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  upon  the 
consumer's  written  request  for  the  reasons 
for  such  adverse  action  received  within  sixty 
days  after  learning  of  such  adverse  action, 
disclose  the  nature  of  the  Information  to  the 
consumer.  The  user  of  such  information  shall 
clearly  and  accurately  disclose  to  the  con- 
sumer his  right  to  make  such  a  written  re- 
quest at  the  time  such  adverse  action  Is  com- 
municated to  the  consxuner. 

c)  No  person  shall  be  held  liable  for  any 
violation  of  this  section  If  he  shows  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  that  at  the  time  of 
the  aUeged  violation  he  maintained  reason- 
able procedures  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

Now  let's  go  back  over  these  first  two  pro- 
visions of  Section  615  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
them  and  what  they  mean. 

Subsection  (a)  says  in  effect  that,  any  time 
you  deny  credit  or  Increase  the  charge  to  the 
consumer  in  either  case  as  a  result  of  infor- 
mation provided  In  a  credit  report,  you  must 
do  two  things.  First,  you  must  tell  the  con- 
sumer that  your  denial  or  Increased  charge 
resulted  from  a  credit  report.  And  second, 
you  must  give  the  consumer  the  name  and 
address  of  the  reporting  agency. 

Three  things  are  particularly  notable  here. 
You  must  do  this  even  if  there  is  no  adverse 
Information  In  the  credit  report,  such  as  a 
case  where  credit  would  be  denied  because 
the  creditor  feels  that  additional  debt  will 
overload  the  consumer.  Second,  the  law  does 
not  require  that  the  disclosures  be  made  in 
writing.  And  third,  since  there  Is  no  time 
provided.  It  can  be  presumed  that  the  dis- 
closures must  be  made  at  the  time  the  con- 
sumer is  informed  that  credit  Is  denied  or 
that  it  Is  being  extended  at  an  Increased 
rate. 

The  fact  that  Subsection  (a)  does  not  re- 
late only  to  adverse  credit  report  Information 
makes  It  clear  that  Congress  had  a  purpose 
In  mind.  The  Idea,  It  seems  to  me,  Is  to  let 
the  consumer  know  that  a  credit  report  was 
used  and  where  It  U  filed.  We  all  know  that 
many  consumers  are  not  aware  they  are  the 
subjects  of  credit  bureau  files. 

I  recommended  that  the  required  disclo- 
sures be  made  In  writing  as  a  self -protection 
for  the  credit  granter.  But  I  also  foresee  that 
some  credit  bureaus  wUl  probably  require  m 
their  service  contracts  that  they  be  notified 
whenever  disclosures  are  made  to  a  consumer 
under  Section  615.  They  wlU  want  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  posslbUlty  of  the  Irate 
consumer  who  comes  charging  to  the  bureau 
before  the  bureau  Is  aware  that  the  consum- 
er has  been  turned  down  for  credit. 

The  Intent  of  Congress  In  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  to  assist  consumers  in  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  arbitrary,  erro- 
neous or  malicious  credit  Information  from 
sources  other  than  consumer  reporting 
agencies  Is  expressed  In  Section  616  (b). 

It  covers  denials  of  credit  and  increased 
charges  which  restUt  from  information  ob- 
tained not  only  on  "direct  Inquiry."  but  any 
other  third  party  source  except  consumer 
reporting  agencies.  Including  the  consumers 
references. 

Under  Subsection  (b).  when  such  in- 
formation results  m  a  denial  of  credit  or 
an  increase  in  charge  for  It,  the  creditor 
must  at  the  time  he  conununlcates  his  aa- 
verse  action  to  the  consumer  clearly  ana 
accurately  disclose  to  the  consumer  that  ne 
has  a  right  to  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  the  adverse  action,  and  that  It  must  w 
provided  upon  written  request  received 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  notlM. 

When  the  consumer  exercises  his  r\gbiuj 
filing  a  written  request  within  the  time 
Umlt,  the  creditor  must  disclose  the  nature 
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of  the  information  which  resulted  in  a 
denial  of  credit  or  an  increased  charge.  But 
Sere  Is  no  obligation  to  disclose  the  source. 

The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  aUows  con- 
sumers to  bring  civil  suits  against  either 
Consumer  reporting  agencies  or  users  of  In- 
fomatlon.  For  wUlful  non-compliance,  the 
tXnsumer  can  win  actual  damages,  punitive 
danTages  court  costs  and  recovery  of  rea- 
gonaWe  attorney's  fees.  For  grossly  negligent 
noncompliance,  he  can  win  only  actual 
^jnages.  court  costs  and  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees. 

The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  assigns  en- 
forcement of  compliance  to  a  number  of 
Pederal  agencies.  For  instance,  the  Comp- 
troller of  Currency  Ifl  responsible  for  na- 
tional banks,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for 
gt»te  banks  which  are  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corp.  for  insured  state  banks  which 
are  not  Federal  Reserve  System  members 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  other 

Consumer  reporting  agencies,  retailers  and 
lenders  who  are  not  regxUated  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  can 
exercise  all  of  Us  powers  under  the  FTC  Act 
to  enforce  compUance.  Other  Federal 
agencies  with  enforcement  authority  are 
authorized  to  use  powers  imder  appropriate 
Federal  statutes. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  there  appears  to  have  been  no  punitive 
intent  on  the  part  of  Congress  when  it  en- 
acted the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act. 

Hopefully,  the  law  shoxild  produce  a 
decided  benefit  for  credit  granters  as  well 
as  consumers.  As  all  of  us  know,  the  quality 
of  a  credit  decision  Is  only  as  good  as  the 
information  it  is  based  upon.  If  the  Fair 
credit  Reporting  Act  results  In  better  qual- 
ity credit  reports,  the  entire  consumer  credit 
Industry  win  receive  great  benefits. 

[From  The  Machinist,  Apr.  8,  19711 

Yotm  CBEDrr  Rating 

(By  Sidney  Margollus) 

A  frequent  Injustice  against  moderate- 
Income  consumers  will  be  at  least  partly 
corrected  when  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  goes  into  effect  April  25. 

The  threat  that  "your  credit  will  be  ruined" 
has  long  been  used  by  bill  collectors  to 
pressure  debtors  Into  paying  even  bills  that 
were  unfairly  Incurred  and  against  which 
they  may  have  had  legal  defenses.  Inac- 
curate or  out-of-date  credit  reports  also 
sometimes  have  led  to  denials  of  credit  by 
the  more  conservative  lenders  and  stores, 
forcing  moderate-Income  families  to  go  to 
high-rate  loan  companies  and  high-priced 
"easy  credit"  dealers. 

Even  whether  you  can  get  auto  Insiu-ance 
at  normal  rates  may  be  decided  by  what 
your  file  at  the  credit  bureau  says  about  you. 
As  shown  by  Congressional  testimony,  some- 
times even  Just  hearsay,  comments  by  neigh- 
bors or  prejudiced  observations  by  credit 
Investigators  have  kept  car  owners  from  get- 
ting insurance. 

But  wage-earners  have  long  had  another 
fear  of  credit  reports.  Employers  use  them 
too.  In  hiring  and  In  exchanging  Informa- 
tion. The  "confidential"  Information  a  work- 
er gives  his  employer  may  wind  up  In  the 
files  of  the  local  credit  bureau.  This  data  can 
follow  you  even  when  you  move.  The  Infor- 
mation Is  exchanged  among  credit  bureaus 
In  various  towns. 

One  labor  vmlon.  In  Vancouver,  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  that  a 
"protection  of  privacy"  clause  be  inserted 
into  contracts  requiring  employers  to  keep 
personnel  records  confidential  and  not  to 
divulge  information  unless  the  Inquirer  gets 
the  written  consent  of  the  worker. 

The  main  protection  provided  by  the  new 
Pair  Credit  Reporting  law  Is  that  credit  bu- 


reaus now  must  disclose  your  credit  record 
to  you  upon  request.  There  Is  no  fee  for  the 
review  if  you  have  been  denied  credit,  In- 
stirance  or  employment  because  of  a  bad 
credit  report  of  If  you  have  received  a  no- 
tice from  the  credit  bureau's  collection  de- 
partment. The  dealer,  lender,  Insuror  or  em- 
ployer Involved  must  tell  you  so  and  give  you 
the  name  and  address  of  the  credit  agency 
from  which  they  got  the  adverse  informa- 
tion. 

You  dont  have  to  wait  untU  you  have 
been  turned  dovwi  to  review  your  credit  file, 
although  in  this  case  you  do  have  to  pay  a 
fee.  On  presentation  of  proper  Identification, 
a  credit  bureau  which  Issues  a  report  about 
you  must  show  all  Information  In  your  file 
and  tell  you  where  It  got  the  information. 
The  bureau  also  Is  required  to  tell  you  the 
names  of  those  who  have  received  employ- 
ment reports  about  you  within  the  past  two 
years  and  who  have  received  credit  reports 
about  you  within  the  past  six  months. 

The  fee  for  a  voluntary  review — the  one 
you  can  request  even  if  not  turned  down 
because  of  a  bad  report — is  an  unfortunate 
loophole.  The  new  law  allows  a  credit  bu- 
reau to  make  "a  reasonable  charge"  plus  an 
additional  fee  no  higher  than  It  charges 
its  own  customers  for  furnishing  statements. 
How  much  will  this  be?  The  manager  of 
one  of  the  largest  credit  bureaus  told  me 
that  while  rates  have  not  yet  been  set,  the 
bureau  usually  charges  stores  and  lenders 
$3  for  an  ordinary  report  involving  spe- 
cial Investigation.  If  there  are  many  requests 
from  consumers  who  have  not  been  denied 
credit  but  want  to  see  what's  In  their  file, 
there  may  have  to  be  an  additional  charge, 
perhaps  $2,  for  a  total  of  $5. 

Here  are  facts  you  ought  to  know  to  make 
use  of  the  new  law: 

How  do  you  make  arrangements?  If  you 
want  to  find  out  about  your  record,  you  can 
visit  your  local  credit  bureaus  and  provide 
proper  identification.  You  can  bring  some- 
one vrtth  you  in  addition  to  your  husband 
or  wife.  You  also  can  make  a  written  request 
for  a  phone  Interview,  if  you  can  be  properly 
Identified  over  the  phone  and  pay  any  long- 
distance charges. 

How  do  you  correct  an  error?  Your  file 
usually  Includes  marital  status,  present  em- 
ployment. Income,  and  personal  history  such 
as  records  of  arrests,  suits,  etc.  Bankruptcies 
are  reported  for  14  years,  suits  and  Judg- 
ments for  seven  years  or  until  the  statute  of 
Umltatlons  has  expired  (whichever  Is  long- 
er) .  Wage-earner  plans;  paid  tax  Hens;  col- 
lection accounts;  records  of  arrests,  Indict- 
ments, convictions  and  similar  information 
also  may  be  reported  for  seven  years. 

The  bureau  wlU  re-lnvestlgate  any  item 
you  question.  If  It  Is  found  Inaccurate  or 
can  no  longer  be  verified.  It  wlU  be  deleted. 
If  the  Investigation  does  not  settle  the  Issue 
you  are  allowed  to  file  a  brief  statement 
telling  yoiu-  side.  It  will  be  Included  In 
future  reports  on  you. 

Who  can  get  a  report  on  you?  A  bureau 
can  give  a  credit  report  on  you  If  It  Is  to 
be  used  to  consider  you  for  credit,  employ- 
ment or  other  business  purposes  such  as  a 
lease  or  Investment,  or  to  review  or  collect 
your  account. 

Insurance  companies  also  make  what  are 
called  "Investigative  reports"  consisting  of 
Information  on  what  they  Judge  to  be  your 
"character,"  reputation,  personal  character- 
istics or  "mode  of  living."  This  information 
usually  Is  gathered  through  Interviews  with 
neighbors,  associates  and  employers. 

Credit  bureaus  usually  don't  compile  this 
type  of  report  for  ordinary  credit-grant  pur- 
poses but  may  for  employment  reports. 
They  may  get  quite  a  lot  of  Information  on 
you  for  this  purpose.  Including  reports  from 
former  employers.  This  situation  can  some- 
times put  a  worklngman  In  a  difficult  spot 
In  which  he  may  want  to  see  what's  In  his 
credit  bureau  file,  and  find  It  preferable  not 


to  volunteer  any  unessential  information  to 
employers  or  investigators. 

[Prom  The  Baltimore  Sun.,  Apr.   13,  1971] 

Cb«dit  Data  Ctjkbs  To  Start  Aran.  25 

(By  Anne  S.  PbUbln) 

New  federal  curbs  on  how  the  nation's 
credit  Industry  usee  the  data  It  has  on  nearly 
every  adult  American  will  go  Into  effect 
AprU  25. 

The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  passed  by 
Congress  last  faU  restricts,  for  the  first  time, 
the  purpKsees  for  which  credit  reports  may  be 
used.  The  act  also  limits  the  time  by  which 
Information  Is  considered  obsolete  and  must 
be  deleted  from  a  file,  though  there  are  im- 
portant exceptions. 

Consumers  wlU  also  have  the  right  to 
know  what's  in  their  file  except  for  medical 
information.  If  they  dispute  the  accuracy  of 
any  information  they  can  request  reinvesti- 
gation and  verification. 

INVESTIGATIONS 

Another  important  provision  of  the  act 
covers  "Inveetlgatlve"  reports,  the  kind  where 
a  credit  agency  interviews  your  neighbors, 
personal  friends  and  acquaintances  for  in- 
formation to  sell  to  jrour  prospective  credi- 
tors. 

"When  a  creditor,  individual  or  company, 
asks  for  this  kind  of  report,"  said  Norman 
Polovoy,  assistant  attorney  general  and  chief, 
consumer  protection  division,  "the  agency 
must  notify  the  consvmier  within  three  daya 
of  his  rights  of  disclosure. 

"If  the  consumer  wants  a  copy  of  the  re* 
port,  the  agency  must  give  the  nature  and 
substance  of  It  In  writing  within  five  days 
after  It  receives  the  consumer's  request. 

"This  part  of  the  new  law."  he  added, 
"gives  a  consumer  the  novel  prospect  of  being 
told  what  many  people  have  suspected  for 
years:  big  brother  is  compUlng  a  credit  re- 
port on  his  status,  character,  reputation, 
mode  of  living  and  other  things." 

RBCIPIENTS  LIMITED 

Mr.  Polovoy  said  the  new  law  restricta 
consvuner  reporting  agencies  as  to  whom 
they  may  ftimish  reports. 

"Information  can  be  released  only  to  the 
consumer  himself,  to  an  agency's  client  con- 
sidering employing.  Insuring,  or  engaging  in 
a  legitimate  business  transaction  with  the 
consumer,  or  In  response  to  a  court  order," 
he  said. 

As  to  obsolete  information  in  a  consumer's 
credit  file,  Mr.  Polovoy  said  no  credit  agency 
may  make  any  consumer  report  containing 
any  of  the  foUowing  information: 

1.  Bankruptcies  more  than  14  years  old; 

2.  Suits  and  Judgments  seven  years  old  or 
untU  the  governing  statute  of  limitations  has 
expired,  whichever  period  Is  longer; 

3.  Any  of  the  foUowlng  which  antedate  the 
report  by  more  than  seven  years:  paid  tax 
liens,  records  of  arrest,  indictment,  or  con- 
viction of  a  crime  which  from  date  of  dis- 
position, release  or  parole,  antedate  the  re- 
port by  more  than  seven  years,  or  any  other 
adverse  information  more  than  seven  years 
old. 

SOME    EXCEPTIONS 

But  there  are  some  Important  exceptions 
to  those  provisions. 

"There  Is  no  time  limit  imposed  on  In- 
formation in  consiimers'  files  about  credit  or 
life  Insurance  transactions  involving  $50,000 
or  more. 

"Also  excepted  Is  information  on  an  Indi- 
vidual's employment  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$20,000  or  more,"  Mr.  Polovoy  noted. 

Should  a  consumer  dispute  the  accuracy  of 
a  credit  agency's  file  on  him,  the  law  seta  up 
machinery  giving  him  the  right  to  state  his 
own  version. 

"The  law  says  that  unless  a  credit  agency 
has  'reasonable  grounds'  to  believe  the  con- 
sumer's dispute  Is  frivolous  or  irrelevant,  the 
agency  must  reinvestigate  the  dispute  In- 
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formation  and  record  the  current  statv 
It.  _, 

"If  the  reinvestigation  shows  the  Infonma- 
tlon  was  Inaccurate  or  cannot  be  verified,  the 
agency  miist  delete  such  informaitlon 
promptly,"  Mr.  Polovoy  said.  I 

And  at  the  consumer's  request,  the  agency 
must  give  notice  of  the  deletion  to  all  per- 
sons receiving  the  report  In  the  previous  six 
months  or  In  the  prevloxis  two  years,  li3  the 
Inquiry  was  for  employment. 

Mr.  Polovoy  said  that  If  the  consumer;  dis- 
putes the  findings  of  the  reinvestigation  he 
Is  entitled  to  the  Insertion  of  a  100-word 
statement  In  his  file,  giving  his  side  ol)  the 
story  in  any  future  report  made  by;  the 
agency.  J 

Under  the  new  law,  the  consumer  h^s  30 
days  from  the  time  he  receives  word  of  H  bad 
credit  report  to  go  to  the  credit  agencyi  and 
have  Its  reqxilred  services  supplied  without 
charge. 

RKASONABLJE   rXZ 

And  If  he  just  wishes  to  know  what's  In 
his  file,  he  may,  for  a  "reasonable  fee,"  aOc  to 
see  It  upon  properly  Identifying  hlmself| 

Mr.  Polovoy  said  he  believes  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  of  1970  Is  an  "excellent  blece 
of  legislation  In  the  great  tradition  of  dis- 
closure  and  the  American  concept   of;  fair 


play. 

"In  essence,  this  new  law  says  'I  havis  the 
right  to  find  out  why  you  say  I'm  wiong.' 
It  helps  the  consumer  determine  why  hd  was 
rejected  for  ciwMt  and  gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  refute  It." 

(From  the  Lorain   (Ohio)   Journal 

Mar.  21,  1971] 

CKEorr  BtTRKAtrs 

(By  Dave  Rothman) 

If  anybody  aroxmd  town  pays  his  blll^  reg- 
ularly. It  had  better  be  J.  Ed  xnand,  the 
husky,  back-slapping  executive  director  of 
the   Greater  Lorain  Chamber  of  Comnierce. 

But  do  merchants  know  of  Uland'sj  cor- 
rect credit  credentials?  j 

There's  been  quite  a  lot  of  publicity  tttely 
about  credit  bureaus  getting  folks  flies  mixed 
up  and  confusing  good  business  risks  {with 
deadbeats.  I 

So.  at  The  Journal's  request,  aland 
dropped  by  the  Credit  Bureau  of  Lorain,  lo- 
cated in  a  converted  house  at  314  9tfc  St., 
Lorain. 

He  asked  for  his  record's  contents  I  as  a 
new  federal  law  will  entitle  the  pub^c  to 
do  effective  April  25,  although  the  li>ram 
credit  bureau  for  many  years  has  let  people 
know  about  their  own  flies.  | 

The  bxireau's  supervisor,  Mrs.  W.  B.  R^zich, 
a  very  businesslike  redhead,  pulled  ^ut  a 
manlla  folder  with  the  following  inf(|rma- 
tlon :  ; 

Uland's  name.  Present  and  past  addi^esses. 
Where  he  works.  His  wife's  name.  The  bum- 
ber  of  children.  His  age.  Where  he  ha^  had 
loans  or  credit  dealings.  Whether  he  ha4  flled 
for  bankruptcy,  had  been  sued  for  a, debt, 
had  a  tax  Hen  flled  against  him  or  whel  her  a 
bill  collector  had  a  professional  Interest  In 
him.  And  most  Important :  how  mu<  h  he 
owes,  who  he  owes  It  to  and  whethei'  he's 
a  fast  payer  or  a  deadbeat. 

Ed  Uland  couldnt  read  this  Information 
himself  It  was  written  out  In  a  speclalj  code. 

But  Mrs.  Rozlch  told  him  that  his  iecord 
was  clean. 

Other  people  might  not  show  up  aa  well. 

Thousands  of  flies  contain  information 
that  coiild  destroy  an  Individual's  re|)uta- 
tlon.  This  Information  in  some  Instances  In- 
cludes criminal  records,  mention  of  divorces 
and  even,  according  to  one  source,  somie  ref- 
erences to  paternity  suits. 

There  are  also  other  facts  In  many  people's 
flies  that  could  be  used  to  investlgalje  en- 
tire lives — facts  such  as  military  servl^  In- 
formation and  where  people  attended  sthool. 


In  addition,  some  credit  bureaiis  reported- 
ly collect  heresay  Information  about  people's 
characters  and  reputations  from  their  neigh- 
bors although  the  Lorain  bureau  denies  doing 
this. 

Not  surprisingly,  when  April  25  rolls  around 
and  more  people  know  about  the  new  law, 
Mrs.  Rozlch  expects  "an  onslaught"  of  folks 
coming  In  to  check  their  flies. 

She  says  It  might  even  be  necessary  to 
make  appointments  In  advance. 

Right  now,  Mrs.  Rozlch  doesn't  expect 
that  you'll  be  able  to  hold  the  record  in 
your  hands. 

"Somebody  with  a  bad  record  could  de- 
stroy it  with  a  rip." 

But  you're  supposed  to  be  able  to  learn 
everything  that  a  businessman  checking 
your  flle  would  hear  about. 

If  you've  been  turned  down  for  credit 
within  the  last  30  days,  however,  the  bu- 
reau— as  in  the  past — wont  charge  for  pull- 
ing out  your  flle  and  advising  you. 

However,  people  checking  their  files  Just 
out  of  curiosity  will  have  to  pay  a  small  fee 
as  they  do  now. 

Mrs.  Rozlch  says  she  doesn't  know  exactly 
what  the  fee  will  be  after  the  new  law  goes 
Into  effect  although  the  legislation  does  per- 
mit a  fee. 

Here  are  some  other  aspects  of  the  1970 
Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act: 

— The  Credit  bureau  cannot  report  bank- 
ruptcies to  its  customers  if  the  action  is 
more  than  14  years  old.  On  suits  and  arrests 
and  some  other  Information,  the  limit  Is 
seven  years. 

— Government  agencies  will  be  limited  to 
the  kind  of  facts  they  can  obtain  without  a 
court  order.  This  Includes  name,  address, 
former  addresses  and  past  and  present  places 
of  employment. 

— People  asking  for  Investigative  reports 
must  notify  the  folks  Investigated. 

Although  not  fully  familiar  with  the  new 
law  at  present,  Mrs.  Rozlch  calls  it  "very 
fair  to  all,  the  credit  bureau,  the  people 
and  the  business  people." 

She'd  like  to  think  of  herself  as  fair  and 
scrupuloxis  even  now,  however. 

Pec^le  seeking  information  from  the 
Credit  Bureau,  for  Instance,  must  give  code 
numbers  Indicating  themselves  as  bureau 
members  before  the  bvweau  wlU  release  It  to 
them. 

Mrs.  Rozlch  won't  disclose  the  cost  of 
bureau  membership.  She  says  it  varies  and 
the  most  of  the  businesses  In  the  Lorain 
trading  area  belong. 

(Among  other  cities,  the  trading  area  In- 
cludes: Lorain,  Amherst.  South  Amherst, 
Sheffield  Lake,  Sheffield,  Avon,  Avon  Lake, 
Vermilion,  Birmingham.) 

Once  the  code  numbers  are  gjlven — or  once 
a  nonmember  presents  the  proper  creden- 
tials in  person  to  show  he  wants  the  Informa- 
tion for  a  legitimate  purpose — the  Lorain 
credit  bureau  reads  off  various  businesses' 
opinions  of  somebody's  credit. 

Here  are  some  ways  the  ratings  are  given: 
"better  than  as  agreed"  (paid  off  ahead  of 
time,  "as  agreed"  (pays  off  on  time),  "a 
little  slow"  and  "very  slow." 

The  ratings  come  from  Individual  mer- 
chants— Identlfled  by  trade  (such  as  "furni- 
ture store")   rather  than  by  name. 

The  credit  bureau  Itself  doeent  supply 
over-all  ratings. 

According  to  one  credit  bureau  user,  how- 
ever, the  ladles  giving  out  the  Information 
are  only  human,  and  sometimes  laugh.  Mrs. 
Rozlch  say  they  do  this  because  the  other 
person's  telling  a  Joke.  According  to  her,  the 
women  discuss  bad  credit  risks  in  "a  very 
businesslike  manner." 
Who  seeks  the  credit  Information? 
Banks.  Loan  companies.  Department 
stores.  F^imlture  stores.  And  lots  of  other 
people  Including  doctors  who  \ise  the  bu- 
reau to  flnd  out  whether  patients  have  paid 
bills. 


When  government  Investigators  make  their 
Infrequent  requests,  Mrs.  Rozlch,  says,  th« 
bvireau  checks  identification  papers  and 
phones  the  government  agencies  If  there's 
any  suspicion. 

She  claims  she  doesn't  know  of  the  credit 
bureau  ever  letting  information  fall  into 
the  wrong  hands. 

Not  only  is  the  data  code,  but  75  percent 
Is  locked  up  In  metal  cabinets. 

Mrs.  Rozlch  says  that  any  bureau  em- 
ployes caught  releasing  information  to  the 
wrong  people  would  be  dismissed. 

"This  Is  a  very  confldentlal  business." 

Mrs.  Rozlch  claims  the  bureau  doesn't  re- 
lease all  the  Information  it  has  on  people. 

"Unless  we  believe  it's  pertinent  to  what  a 
man  Is  doing" — such  as  applying  for  a  se- 
curity Job — "we  don't"  give  criminal  records 
out,  says  Mrs.  Rozlch. 

According  to  her,  the  Lorain  credit  bu- 
reau doesn't  investigate,  say,  whether  ycm 
fight  with  your  wife. 

It  checks  only  rarely  with  neighbors,  she 
says,  and  the  phone  calls  concern  mostly 
routine  things  like  whether  you're  actually 
living  at  such-and-such  an  address. 

Credit  bureau  people  have  reported,  how- 
ever, that  some  loan  companies  and  some 
Insurance  Investigators  are  asking  "Dosy 
questions"  over  Uie  telephone  In  the  bureau's 
name. 

Mrs.  Rozlch  suggests  requesting  the  "credit 
bureau  employe's"  "operator's  number"  and 
phoning  the  credit  bureau  back  If  you  have 
doubts  about  the  caller's  Identity. 

In  denying  that  the  bureau  Invades  pri- 
vacy, she  says  that  newspaper  clippings  of 
births,  weddings,  deaths  and  other  events 
are  kept  mainly  to  assist  In  identifying  ap- 
plicants. 

For  instance,  Mrs.  Rozlch  says,  wedding 
clippings  not  only  can  furnish  a  name  of  the 
groom's  wife  and  parents,  but  often  where 
he  works. 

Mrs.  Rozlch  claims  precautions  are  so  ef- 
fective that  an  error  occurs  during  "only 
one  out  of  every  20,000  calls"  In  which  the 
bureau  gives  out  Information. 

She  does  admit,  however,  that  credit  bu- 
reau information  can  be  a  year  or  two  be- 
hind— at  least,  say,  when  somebody  hasnt 
been  checked  up  on  credit  in  a  long  time. 

Mrs.  Rozlch  says  the  bureau  tries  to  furnish 
the  dates  the  Information  was  collected. 

Some  people  have  complained  that  the 
bureau  Isn't  checking  up  on  the  outcome  of 
law  suits,  for  instance. 

A  credit  bureau  user  replies  that  he's  In- 
terested  even   In   the   fact   that   somebody 
may  have  been  sued  for  collection  of  a  debt. 
Mrs.  Rozlch  herself  says  the  bureau  up- 
dates your  files  .  .  . 

She  also  says  that  If  you  hesitated  to  pay  a 
bill  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  merchan- 
dise, you  can  send  the  bureau  an  explanatory 
letter  for  Its  flies. 

Here  Is  the  situation  at  other  area  credit 
bureaus: 

NOBWALK 

Credit  Bureau  of  Norwalk  Inc.  owner  D.  0. 
WoodwMd  win  not  only  let  people  see  their 
own  files  for  free  but  will  explain  how  their 
credit  history  Is  vwltten  out. 

"I"  stands  for  installment.  "II"  means  "as 
agreed."  "12"  means  one  payment  behind. 
"13"  means  two  payments  behind. 

Some  of  the  people  looking  at  their  files 
give  him  trouble  at  times. 

"One  guy  threatened  to  beat  the  hell  out 
of  me."  he  recalls,  "and  I  told  the  girl  If  he 
started  pounding  to  call  the  police." 

Woodward  savs  he  tries  to  be  objective, 
however.  "I  might  hate  a  guy's  guts  but  I 
won't  tinker  with  his  credit  rating.  You  a 
lay  yourself  open  to  a  law  suit." 

He  reports  his  bureau  has  20.000  fl'ef-  ^' 
serves  Norwalk,  Monroevllle,  North  FalrUem, 
New  London,  Wakeman  and  Collins. 
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Woodward  says  he  works  with  public 
dociunents— not  hearsay. 

According  to  him,  he  won't  snoop  on  you 
through  your  neighbors.  ^  _,^^ 

His  bureau  should  not  be  confused  with  a 
firm  called  the  Retail  Credit  Company,  says 

Woodward.  „       ^  .  , 

According  to  Jim  Bronder,  supervisor  of 
the  Norwalk  office  of  the  Retail  Credit  Com- 
pany the  firm's  name  Is  "a  little  misleading" 
since  the  company  Is  "primarily  engaged  in 
insurance  inspection  work." 

However,  Bronder  says  that  when  investi- 
gating somebody  for  an  Insurance  company. 
Retail  Credit  lets  people  know  that  Its  main 
buslnebs  is  Insurance  investigation  and  that 
It  Isn't  a  regular  credit  bureau. 

EeUll  Credit  does  handle  some  credit  work, 
though,  he  reports. 

•'We've  been  In  business  since  1899  and  we 
have  no  qualms  about  speaking  to  anybody 
who  thinks  an  error  has  been  made  in  their 
report,"  says  Bronder. 

The  credit  and  Insurance  reports  are  filed 
out  of  town,  so  If  you  want  to  discuss  them 
with  Bronder,  you  should  call  In  advance. 

Bronder  says  Information  gathered  for  In- 
surance companies,  such  as  drinking  habits. 
Isn't  available  to  users  of  Retail  Credit's 
credit  service. 

Across  the  country,  Retail  Credit  maln- 
Ulns  48  million  fliles  on  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses. In  Oakland,  Calif.,  an  insxirance 
broker  has  been  awarded  $290,000  In  damages 
Involving  a  background  Investigation  report 
which  Retail  Credit  admitted  was  based  on 
false  Information. 

ELTRIA 

Manager  Robert  Meltzke  of  the  Elyria 
Credit  Bureau  says  that  if  you  make  an  ap- 
pointment and  drop  by,  the  bureau  will  tell 
you  everything  In  your  life.  "We've  been  op- 
erating under  these  rules  for  the  last  three 
years  at  least."  The  bureau  also  serves  North 
Rldgevllle,  Grafton,  LaGrange  and  Columbia 
Station. 

OBERLIM 

Joe  Molesky,  manager  of  the  credit  bureau 
there  for  ten  years,  says  people  can  learn 
about  their  files  after  paying  a  $2.50  charge. 
One  employee  said  "The  FBI  comes  in  quite 
often."  Molesky  himself  says  the  FBI  drops 
by  but  that  It  really  doesn't  visit  that  regu- 
larly. He  did  not  reveal  the  purpose  of  their 
visits. 

The  FBI  and  other  bureau  users  will  flnd 
Information  If  any  about  criminal  records. 
Molesky  says  that  "a  person's  character"  and 
an  Individual's  "honesty"  are  relevant  In- 
formation. 

The  bureau  serves  Oberlin  and  Wellington. 

SANDUSKY 

Manager  J.  Robert  Hanlon  of  the  Credit 
Bureau  of  Erie  County  Inc.  says  the  bureau 
lets  people  learn  about  their  files.  The  bvireau 
is  considering  charging  fee  for  such  a  service. 

He  says  he  doesn't  know  of  any  informa- 
tion getting  Into  unauthorized  hands  and 
claims  that  the  bureau's  files  are  accurate. 

This  credit  bureau  serves  Erie  County  ex- 
cept for  BlrnUngham  and  Vermilion. 

(Prom  The  Washington  Evening  Star] 

Tona  Monet's  Worth — Herb  Abb  Nbw 

CREorr  Rights 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

One  week  from  today  a  great  new  array  of 
defenses  against  credit  status  abuses  by 
credit  rating  bureaus,  credit  reporting 
agencies,  credit  granters  goes  into  effect.  As 
of  next  Monday  you  will,  among  other  things, 
be  able  to: 

1.  Obtain,  upon  request  and  proper  Identi- 
fication, from  any  consiuner  reporting 
agency  which  issues  a  report  on  you  dis- 
closure of  all  the  Information  In  your  credit 
file— Including  the  sources  of  that  Informa- 
tion. 
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2.  Get  the  names  of  all  who  have  received 
from  any  consvmier  reporting  agency  employ- 
ment reports  on  you  within  the  piwt  two 
years  and  the  names  of  all  others  who  have 
received  credit  reports  about  you  within  the 
past  six  months. 

3.  Arrange  far  a  reinvestigation  of  any 
Item  about  you  which  you  question. 

4.  Have  that  Item  deleted  from  the  record 
if  the  remveetlgatlon  flnds  it  to  be  Inaccurate 
or  If  the  item  can  no  longer  be  verified. 

6.  Pile  a  statement  of  about  100  words 
reporting  your  side  of  the  story  If  the  rein- 
vestigation does  not  settle  the  matter — so 
that  your  side  will  be  Included  In  any  future 
reports  containing  the  item. 

6.  See  to  It,  if  an  Item  is  deleted  or  a  sUte- 
ment  added  to  your  flle,  that  the  credit 
bureau  Informs  those  who  have  received  em- 
ployment reports  about  you  within  the  past 
two  years  or  regular  credit  reports  about  you 
in  the  past  six  months. 

7.  Get  your  record  and  a  review  without 
charge  If  In  the  past  30  days  you  have  been 
denied  credit  because  of  a  credit  report  from 
a  credit  bureau  or  received  a  notice  from  a 
collection  department  affiliated  with  the 
credit  bureau.  And  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, have  previous  recipients  of  informa- 
tion about  you  notified  without  charge  if  an 
Item  is  deleted  or  a  statement  from  you  is 
added  .  .  . 

These  are  extraordinarily  valuable  new 
rights.  They  come  under  the  Pair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act,  signed  Into  law  last  October  and 
effective  April  25. 

Do  not  caaually  shrug  off  the  potential 
significance  of  this  law.  Doeelers  on  prac- 
tically every  adult  axe  In  the  flies  of  the 
2,500  credit  bureaus  across  the  land  and  of 
huge  numbers  of  local  merchants'  aseocla- 
tlons.  Included  In  these  dossiers  are  facts 
on  Jobs,  Incomes,  marital  srtatus,  associations, 
personal  hisitorles  and  habits — and  gossip 
too. 

The  bureaus  freely  exchange  this  informa- 
tion. They  sell  it  to  retailers,  banks,  other 
lenders,  credit  card  companies,  corpora- 
tions— and  a  credit  report  almosit  surely  will 
be  Issued  on  you  when  you  apply  for  a  Job 
or  Insurance  or  credit. 

The  consumer  credit  reporting  Industry 
processes  from  125  to  150  mlUlon  credit  re- 
ports each  year.  Just  one  computerized  credit 
reporting  compcuiy— TRW  Credit  Daita.  the 
largest,  founded  In  Detroit  In  1930— says  it 
maintains  30  mllllan  flies,  enters  four  mil- 
lion "pieces  of  Information"  on  Individuals 
e«ch  month,  services  14,000  subecrlbere  and 
maintains  on  some  individuals  as  many  as 
35  to  40  open  accounts  on  which  credit  per- 
formance Is  reported. 

The  posalbUltles  for  abuse  are  imendlng. 
Yet,  prior  to  this  law,  we  had  hardly  any  way 
to  protect  our  financial  standing  and  peTha,pe 
even  our  personal  reputation. 

Now,  though,  you  will  have  the  right  un- 
der the  law  to  obtain  informaUon — except 
medlo«a — In  yoiir  file  and  its  sources.  The  law 
also  forbids  bureaus  to  send  out  adverse 
information  which  Is  more  than  seven  years 
odd,  although  bankruptcies  may  be  reported 
foe  14  yeara.  and  there  are  no  time  limits  on 
information  on  you  If  you  apply  for  a  loan 
or  Insurance  policy  of  $50,000  oc  more  or  ap- 
ply for  a  Job  with  a  salary  of  $20,000  or 
more. 

There  are  wecUcneeees  In  the  law — ^particu- 
larly Invcdvlng  enforcement — but  It  Is  aa  In- 
dlsputAble  advance. 

Learn  your  new  rights.  Use  them  to  the 
fullest  for  your  protection. 


HAWAH  READING  CLINIC 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  published  in 
the  April  1971  edition  of  American  Edu- 
cation, the  pubUcatlon  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Office  of  Education,  is  an  excellently 


written,  finely  illustrated  article  on  a 
reading  clinic  at  Hilo,  Hawaii's  second 
largest  city. 

I  am  proud  that  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  a  young  but  successful  program 
which  Is  supported  by  ftmds  provided 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  supplemented  by 
State  money.  I  believe  it  is  a  project 
which  should  be  instituted  in  all  of  our 
communities,  and  I  hope  that  other 
States  will  follow  in  the  steps  of  Hawaii. 
In  order  that  the  article,  written  by 
Thomas  Kaser  of  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser, may  receive  wider  attention,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hilo  Rbads  Wrrn  Aloha  Spibit 
(By  Thomas  Eraser) 
Tacked  on  a  wall  In  the  HUo  Reading 
CUnlc,  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  Is  a  quota- 
tion from  the  18th-century  EngUsh  writer 
Jonanthan  Swift:  "When  I  am  reading  a 
book.  It  seems  to  be  alive  and  talking  to  me." 
Literary  quotations  are  not  exactly  a  part 
of  the  everyday  life  of  yoimgsters  on  the 
"Big  Island,"  as  the  largest  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  Is  called,  and  neither  Is  reading.  Ac- 
cording to  achievement  tests  administered  bj 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  Big  Is- 
land students  are  poorer  readers  than  most 
youngsters  In  the  continental  United  States 
and  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  ItseU,  especially 
Honolulu. 

But  the  Hilo  (pronounced  He6-lo)  Read- 
ing Clinic  has  been  chipping  away  at  the 
problem  and  in  Its  two  and  one-half  years 
of  operation  has  made  a  remarkably  favor- 
able impression  on  parents  and  educators. 
Study  teams  from  other  Hawaiian  islands 
have  visited  the  clinic  to  learn  how  they 
might  establish  one  In  their  own  distrlcta 
Parents  drop  by  to  express  their  thanks  foi 
the  Improvement  and  Increased  confidence 
they  have  noticed  In  their  children.  Teachers 
who  referred  students  to  the  clinic  say  they 
notice  considerable  attltudlnal  changes  after 
the  students  finish  their  clinical  experience. 
Says  one  teacher:  "One  of  my  girls,  Jenni- 
fer, Is  a  new  person.  Before,  she  was  always 
dejected,  one  failure  experience  after  an- 
other. She  came  back  from  the  clinic  wholly 
changed.  She  Is  now  a  visible  member  of  the 
class,  not  afraid  to  participate,  and  I'd  say 
she  has  been  saved  from  a  lifetime  of  being  a 
poor  reader." 

Attltudlnal  changes,  which  usually  beget 
scholastic  changes,  are  usually  apparent  both 
In  the  classroom  and  at  the  cUnlc.  All  three 
clinicians  remember  Klmo,  a  burly  sixth- 
grader  who  came  to  the  clinic  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  shrouding  his  reading  deficiency 
in  a  "rough  and  tough"  Image.  His  walk  and 
his  dresa  were  unusually  slovenly:  the  clear 
Implication  In  his  attitude  was  that  reading 
is  for  sissies  and  he  dldnt  have  to  Improve 
his  reading. 

Then  the  clinicians  went  to  work  on  him. 
They  found  he  liked  to  play  games,  and  he 
developed  a  love  for  competition.  Before  long 
they  had  him  playing  reading  games  and 
striving  to  beat  himself  at  reading  without 
the  aid  of  any  external  stimulus.  Now  at  his 
HUo  Intermediate  school  he  Is  often  seen 
reading  paperbacks. 

"Pour  years  ago  Laurence  Capellas,  the  Big 
Island's  secondary  curriculum  specialist,  saw 
an  opportunity  to  upgrade  his  district's  ef- 
forts to  help  students  with  reading  problema. 
"What  we  needed,"  he  recalls,  "was  an  in- 
jection of  expertise."  He  aaw  that  funds 
available  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  offered  a  chance  to 
bring  the  needed  expertise  to  Hilo. 

Capellas  went  to  CaUfornla  in  eariy  1968 
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to  observe  several  remedial  reading  projecti 
funded  by  title  I,  and  he  was  partlcularlj 
impressed  wltb  the  reading  clinic  at  Mont*'^ 
bello  in  suburban  Loe  Angeles.  Convlncef* 
that  such  an  operation  was  the  answer,  t 
a  significant  number  of  the  Big  Island'i 
reading  problems,  he  borrowed  Edward  Sar 
klslan,  one  of  the  Montebello  clinicians,  ti 
help  set  up  a  reading  clinic  serving  11  ele 
mentary  and  Intermediate  schools  aroun' 
Hllo.  the  Big  Island's  capital  city. 

Capellas  also  hired  four  consvdtants 
conduct,  with  Sarklstan,  a  four- week  work 
8h<^  In  Hllo  that  summer  for  18  Big  Islan 
reading  teachers  who  today  serve  as  inschoc 
coordinators  for  the  clinic.  Each  Big  Islanfl 
principal  selected  one  teacher  who  had  dl* 
pl&yed  the  meet  Interest  In  wanting  to  lear|» 
how  to  diagnose  reading  problems  effectively, 
how  to  deal  with  such  problems,  and  how  to 
select  the  most  helpful  teaching  materials 
and  equipment.  State  and  title  I  funds  bet- 
came  available  for  the  Hllo  Reading  CllnUc 
to  begin  operation  with  the  1968-69  school 
year  with  Sarklslan  as  director  and  three  of 
the  18  summer  workshop  participations  ae 
clinicians.  J 

Reading  progress  scores  verify  the  effectlva- 
ness  of  the  Hllo  Reading  Clinic.  In  the  cUnlcIs 
first  year,  the  average  gain  was  2.8  months  (Jf 
progress  for  each  month  that  Ita  69  students 
(average  IQ:  94)  attended.  "If  an  expected 
gain  of  one  month  Is  accepted  as  normal/' 
said  the  clinic's  summary  report  for  that  year, 
"the  gain  would  be  1.8  months  above  expec- 
tancy for  each  month  of  attendance.  Yet  be- 
cauM  learners  with  the  kinds  of  deficiencies 
treated  at  the  clinic  seldom  achieve  at  ia 
rate  of  1.0  per  month,  the  overall  aver 
gain  of  2.8  per  month  Is  more  significant. 
The  clinic's  second-year  results  were  ev 
more  Impressive.  The  average  gain  was  3. 
months  for  each  school  month  spent  at  t 
clinic — again,  a  conservative  evaluation  co 
slderlng  that  the  clinic's  students  seldo 
achieve  at  a  standard  evaluation  rate  df 
1.0  per  month  in  a  regular  classroom  setting. 
The  reason.  Ironically,  Is  that  althou^ 
Hawaii  is  the  antithesis  of  a  ghetto  envlro 
ment.  It  has  a  social  atmosphere  that  Is  har 
ly  conducive  to  reading  and  speech  develo 
ment. 

That  atmosphere  might  be  called,  slmpl 
the  Hawaiian  way  of  life.  It  Is  friendly.  It 
fun.  It  is  easy-going  and,  understandabl'^ 
outdoor-oriented.  Big  Island  youngsters  a|e 
great  fishermen,  swimmers,  singers,  and  ath- 
letes, but  reading,  unfortunately.  Is  not  fs 
Integral  a  part  of  their  cultural  landscape 
Although  the  enclosing  outside  world  Is  d 
mandlng  a  more  literate  population,  ru 
Hawaii  retains  much  of  the  simple  life 
has  known  for  centuries.  The  blue  oce 
luaus,  and  baseball  fields  are  still  far  mo^e 
popular  than  libraries  and  reading  rooms 
Yet.  In  another  way  Hawaii  Is  Just  11 
Houston  or  Hoboken  In  that  the  same  el 
ments  produce  a  noru-eader.  A  child  In 
wall  who  Is  never  read  to,  never  encouraged  . 
read,  never  urged  to  practice  sounds  of  tte 
written  language,  will  end  up  with  the  sai^e 
reading  deficiencies  that  are  bred  anywhere 
on  the  mainland.  And  Hawaii,  with  a  hlghpr 
percentage  of  working  mothers  than  ayy 
other  State,  has  its  share  of  neglected  chil- 
dren. Hence,  reading  is  a  problem,  and  so  is 
speech. 

English,  of  co\irse.  Is  the  language  bf 
modem  Hawaii,  but  "pidgin"  English  Is  com- 
monly used  by  most  native-born  Hawallsu^. 
Although  educators  used  to  stigmatize  plO- 
gln,  the  dialect  Is  now  swcepted — and  ev^n 
encouraged — as  necessary  to  local  Identity. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  language  In  Hawi  ill 
Is  still  more  spoken  than  written,  and  tpe 
result  Is  a  larger  number  of  poor  readers — |at 
least  by  national  standards.  | 

Much  of  the  clinic's  total  effort  Is  dlrectjftd 
at  poor  readers  from  Hllo's  heavily  Hawall»n 
Keaukaha  (Kay'-ow-ka-ha)  district  near  the 
Hllo  Airport.  Although  many  Keaukaha  stii- 


dents  come  from  a  family  background  that 
does  not  take  reading  seriously,  they  have 
other  advantages — willingness,  responsive- 
ness, friendliness,  and  a  basic  ability  to  learn 
from  clinical  Injftructlon. 

"Our  students  are  poor  In  anything  hav- 
ing to  do  with  language,"  says  Catherine 
Macken,  a  young  sixth-grade  teacher  at  Keau- 
kaha. "Some  of  this  Is  due  to  tin  Indifferent 
attitude  In  the  home,  some  Is  due  to  a  lack 
of  exposure  to  good  language  models,  and 
some  Is  due  to  the  Hawaiian  way  of  speaking 
English.  For  example,  it  Is  more  common  to 
say  'sit'  rather  than  'sit  down  In  the  chair.' 
This  style  of  speech  Is  not  to  be  disparaged, 
but  It  does  curtail  expressiveness." 

PRioarriES  for  helping 
Because  of  Its  relatively  small  size,  the  Hllo 
Reading  Clinic  Is  not  able  to  accept  all  HUo- 
area  students  who  need  help,  and  the  selec- 
tion process  poses  problems  for  everyone. 
To  fill  one  vacancy,  should  a  coordinator  in 
a  school  recommend  an  average-ability  stu- 
dent who  would  probably  make  more  progress, 
or  a  low-ablllty  student — perhaps  a  physi- 
cally Impaired  slow  learner — to  whom  prog- 
ress would  mean  reading  the  most  basic  of 
sentences? 

After  consulting  with  the  principal  on  such 
matters,  the  reading  coordinator  In  each 
school  ranks  her  referral  candidates  each  May 
according  to  priority.  The  students  are  bused 
to  the  reading  clinic  and  given  a  series  of 
tests  to  determine  the  nature  and  severity 
of  their  Individual  reading  problems.  The 
clinic  staff  then  makes  the  final  selection  on 
the  basis  of  growth  potential,  and  those  not 
selected  are  placed  on  a  waiting  list. 

Each  clinician  works  with  three  students 
at  a  time  through  six  periods  a  day.  four  days 
a  week.  On  the  fifth  day  two  of  the  three  clin- 
icians conduct  followup  consultations  with 
teachers  who  have  referred  students  to  the 
clinic;  the  third  clinician  conducts  two  re- 
medial reading  programs — one  for  problem 
learners,  the  other  for  college-bound  slow 
readers — In  Hllo's  only  public  high  school. 

Each  clinician  works  in  such  a  way  that 
each  of  her  three  students  receive  individ- 
ualized Instruction.  Two  youngsters  may 
pore  over  a  phonics  reading  book  whUe  the 
third  talks  softly  in  an  adjacent  cubicle  with 
the  clinician  who  is  searching  for  the  cause 
of  his  reading  difficulty. 

"Jimmy,  do  you  have  any  books  In  your 
home?"  asks  the  clinician. 
"No  books."  Jimmy  answers. 
"Does  your  father   or  your   mother   read 
anything  to  you?" 

"My  father   is   working,   and  my  mother 
works  too.  They  are  very  busy." 
"Does  your  older  sister  ever  read  to  you?" 
"No.  I  don't  like  to  read,  anyway." 
"What  do  you  like  to  do?" 
"I  like  to  fish,  to  play  baseball.  I  like  to 
go  camping." 

"Would   you   like   to   learn   how   to   read 
well?"    Jimmy    pauses    and    then    answers, 
"Yes." 
"Do  you  :ik€  to  play  games  with  words?" 
Jimmy  doesnt  answer  and  the  clinician 
continues,  "Would  you  like  to  try?" 
"Yes." 

Like  Jimmy's  last  answer,  the  counseling 
Is  slow  and  deliberate.  Often  It  assumes  a 
more  personal  approach,  dealing  with  social 
or  family  problems  that  might  be  retarding 
the  student's  reading  development.  The 
counseling  may  continue  for  weeks  at  a 
time  until  the  clinician  feels  the  student  Is 
ready  for  accelerated  remedial  reading  exer- 
cises. 

Other  clinic  activities  are  more  enjoyable 
for  the  children.  While  Jimmy  answers  ques- 
tions, nine-year-old  Raymond  uses  a  flash- 
card  machine  In  another  room.  He  Inserts  the 
fiashcard,  hears  a  recording  of  the  word  on 
It,  then  says  the  word  himself.  Now  the 
fiashcard  reverses  In  the  machine  and  a 
recording  of  his  utterance  of  the  word  la 


played  back.  Raymond  sees  the  word,  hears 
the  word,  pronounces  the  word,  and  hears 
himself  saying  the  word  before  moving  on  to 
the  next  fiashcard. 

In  the  next  room,  three  fourth-graders 
play  "Go  Pish  "  one  of  the  clinic's  numer- 
ous reading  games.  One  deals  cards  with 
letters  expressing  different  sounds.  Then 
each  takes  a  turn  asking  the  others  for  cards 
by  making  the  sound  of  the  letter  on  the 
card  wanted,  for  example,  by  making  a  "d ' 
sound  and  using  It  in  an  example — "dog." 
Three  cards  of  the  same  sound  make  a  book, 
and  whoever  has  the  most  books  at  the  end 
of  the  period  wins  the  game. 

The  Hllo  clinicians  admit  they  are  stumped 
by  some  students  with  severe  reading  dis- 
abilities, and  this  year  the  clinic  began 
referring  some  students  for  consultations 
with  a  Honolulu  neurologist  who  visits  the 
Big  Island  once  a  month. 

"The  biggest  challenge  for  all  of  us,"  says 
Ellen  Watanabe,  one  of  the  clinicians,  "is 
the  11  to  17  percent  of  our  students  who 
display  only  marginal  progress  after  receiving 
remedial  help.  They  have  a  happy  home  life, 
plenty  of  encouragement  from  their  parents, 
no  personality  problems,  normal  vision  and 
hearing,  and  they  attend  the  clinic  regularly. 
Yet.  something  is  standing  in  the  way.  some- 
thing we  can't   discover." 

These  students  are  the  exception,  and 
many  Hllo  area  teachers  value  the  clinic 
because  It  makes  reading  fun  for  students 
who  have  not  previously  associated  It  with 
pleasure  and  success.  Says  one  teacher: 
"There  Is  a  certain  advantage  In  having  a 
problem  reader  go  away  from  the  school 
environment  where  he  has  always  striven  to 
keep  up  with  his  class.  Getting  away  from 
school,  riding  the  bus,  receiving  personalized 
instruction  and  counseling,  using  the  ma- 
chines, and  playing  reading  games — It  all 
provides  a  new  framework  for  overcoming 
the  problem." 

Jean  Wence,  a  third-grade  teacher  at  the 
Kaptolanl  School,  says  most  of  her  referrals 
to  the  clinic  usually  have  no  real  motivation 
and  little,  if  any,  academic  encouragement 
from  home.  "The  clinic  has  performed  no 
miracles,  and  we  don't  expect  it  to,"  she  says. 
"But  I've  found  that  returning  students  gen- 
erally have  more  confidence  and  are  more 
responsive,  more  willing  to  try  things,  more 
motivated,  and  aware  of  far  more  words  than 
they  were  before.  On  second  thought — 
considering  what  kind  of  students  I  referred 
to  the  clinic — that  is  a  miracle." 

At  Hllo's  Walakea  Intermediate  School, 
May  Kltagawa  has  noticed  that  students  she 
sent  to  the  clinic  returned  with  a  marked 
tendency  to  want  to  read  orally  In  class. 
She  said  a  year's  introduction  at  the  clinic 
turned  one  reticent,  unwilling  seventh- 
grader  Into  one  of  the  most  active  volunteer 
readers  In  her  class.  PavUlne  Chlllingworth, 
who  teaches  English  at  the  school,  says  that 
the  clinic  Is  so  esteemed  by  parents  that  one 
couple  In  a  rural  area  drive  their  son  to 
Walakea  each  day  so  he  can  be  eligible  to 
attend   the   reading  clinic. 

"He  was  far  behind  the  other  students 
when  he  first  began  attending  Walakea  and 
his  attitude  was  poor."  says  Mrs.  Chilling- 
worth.  "His  Improvement  has  been  hearten- 
ing to  all  of  us.  Other  students  I  have  sent  to 
the  clinic  have  even  begun  picking  up  paper- 
backs on  our  display  rack.  When  that  hap- 
pens. It  makes  up  for  all  those  days  when 
progress  seems  hopeless." 

Some  observers  of  the  HUo  Reading  CTlnlC 
have  attributed  its  success  to  what  Is  called 
In  Hawaii  "aloha  spirit."  It  isn't  easUy  de- 
fined but  is  often  described  as  something 
akin  to  teamwork,  friendliness,  patience, 
and,  especially,  cooperation.  Capellas  is  grate- 
ful for  the  relatively  free  rein  he  was  given 
In  organizing  the  clinic;  the  clinicians  value 
the  freedom  they  have  In  using  new  Ideas 
and  methods  to  deal  with  problem  readers. 
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Sarklslan  Is  now  working  In  a  new  read- 
IM  clinic  in  his  dUtrlct.  He  has.  however. 
S^e  consulting  trips  to  the  Islantte  this 
^  especially  to  other  districts  In  HawaU 
\aaX  want  to  estabUsh  something  like  the 

^•As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  Hllo  people 
are  the  best  I've  ever  encountered,"  he  says. 
"They're  warm,  they're  extremely  conscious 
of  their  work,  and  they  are  exceptionally  co- 
ooeratlve  No  reading  clinic  can  effectively 
derate  without  at  least  a  part  of  their  zeal, 
their  commitment,  their  aloha  spirit." 


THE  STRATEGIC  BALANCE  AND  THE 

FUTURE  OP  FREEDOM— ADDRESS 

BY  SENATOR  JACKSON 

Mr  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 

tlngidshed    Senator    from    Washington 

(Mr    Jackson)    recently  addressed  the 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 

on  the  subject  "The  Strategic  Balance 

and  the  Future  of  Freedom." 

Whatever  views  one  may  have  on  the 
adequacy  of  our  Nation's  strategic  pos- 
ture and  the  current  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations, Senator  Jackson's  remarks 
are  an  important  addition  to  the  discus- 
sion surrounding  this  vital  subject.  They 
should  be  read  by  all  who  share  his  ac- 
tive Interest  In  our  defense  policies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Jackson's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Strategic  Balance  and  the  Future  of 
Freedom 
(By  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson) 
For  more  than  two  decades  a  central  ob- 
jective of  American  defense  policy  has  been 
to  prevent  a  nuclear  war  by  deterring  any 
potential  adversary  from  launching  a  first 
strike  against  us.  In  accord  with  this  policy 
we  have  foresworn  development  of  a  capacity 
to  wage  preemptive  war.  We  have  deliberately 
sought  a  defensive,  deterrent,  second-strike 
posture — relying  on  a  protected  nuclear  ca- 
pacity to  launch  an  overwhelming  retaliatory 
strike  against  a  nuclear  aggressor.  We  have 
buUt  a  mix  of  strategic  forces — land-based 
and  sea-based — so  that  the  exposure  of  any 
one  element  to  neutralization  or  destruction 
would  not  negate  the  entire  deterrent.  We 
wanted  to  permit  no  doubt  as  to  the  cer- 
tainty and  severity  of  our  response  In  the 
event  that  an  attack  against  us  should  be 
contemplated — or  made. 

I  believe  the  American  people  today  are 
confident  that  the  United  States  Is  over- 
whelmingly superior  In  military  power.  Moat 
Americans  believe  that  the  military  balance 
leans  heavily  In  our  favor,  and  that  in 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  we  have  unchal- 
lenged supremacy. 

Unfortunately  what  was  once  true  Is  no 
longer  so.  The  United  States  Is  sUpplng.  The 
overall  strategic  balance  Is  tilting  in  favor 
of  Moscow. 

Ovu-  deterrent  force  Is  only  as  persuasive 
as  Its  abUlty  to  survive  a  first  strike  In  suf- 
ficient numbers,  and  to  respond  effectively. 
But  the  capMcity  of  our  strategic  force  to 
survive  is  now  coming  Into  question.  The 
relentless  Soviet  strategic  and  naval  buUd- 
up  poses  a  serious  threat  not  to  just  one,  but 
to  all  three  of  the  elements  of  our  strategic 
deterrent — ICBMs,  bombers  and  Polaris/ 
Poseidon. 

This  adverse  shift  In  the  strategic  equa- 
tion can  hardly  help  having  far-reaching  ef- 


fects upon  world  politics.  A  more  confident 
Soviet  Union  can  be  expected  to  throw  Its 
weight  around  more  vigorously  on  behalf  of 
its  great  power  interests,  and  to  raise  Its  bar- 
gaining price  at  the  negotiating  table.  Thus 
new  elements  of  risk  and  turbulence  will  be 
introduced  Into  International  relations,  en- 
hancing the  dangers  In  crisis  situations. 

If  present  trends  continue  the  Soviets  will 
achieve  a  preponderance  of  strategic  power 
that  wlU  leave  o\u  security  Impaired  by  doubt 
and  uncertainty  and  oiu-  friends  and  aUles 
exposed  and  vulnerable.  If  present  trends 
continue  there  wUl  be  an  Increasing  risk  of 
miscalculation  of  the  sort  that  could  result 
In  war. 

Facing  this  prospect,  the  prime  question 
Is:  What  does  the  United  States  do  about 
it? 

Some  may  urge  that  we  move  to  an  im- 
mediate offensive  build-up  of  our  own.  Even 
some  opponents  of  our  protective  defense  sys- 
tems— like  the  ABM — suggest  a  better  alter- 
native Is  more  offensive  systems — like  Mln- 
uteman  or  ULMS.  But  this  Is  a  prescription 
for  heating  up  the  costly,  offensive  arms  com- 
petition, not  cooling  It  down. 

Other  people  are  saying  that  we  should 
accept  the  Soviet  proposal  at  the  SALT  talks 
for  an  "ABMs  only"  agreement.  But  this 
would  tie  our  defensive  band  while  permit- 
ting Moscow  to  continue  deploying  mam- 
moth offensive  missiles — the  very  weapons 
that  could  be  aimed  at  destroying  our  ca- 
pacity to  strike  back. 

To  counter  the  dangerous  shift  In  the 
strategic  balance  we  require  first  a  forth- 
right and  unvarnished  assessment  of  some 
unpalatable  military  and  political  facts. 
Caught  In  aU  the  ciurent  cross  fire  about 
"hawks"  and  "doves"  too  many  politicians 
are  acquiring  the  protective  habits  of  the 
ostrich. 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  If  we  are  not  to  be 
pushed  Into  a  whole  new  build-up  of  strate- 
gic offensive  weapons  then  we  must  give  our 
most  urgent  attention  to  two  priorities: 

(1)  The  protection  of  our  deterrent  forces, 
and 

(2)  The  achievement  of  an  arms  control 
agreement  on  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
systems  that  will  stabilize  the  strategic  bal- 
ance and  not  upset  It  further  In  Moscow's 
favor. 

THE    CHANGING     STRATEGIC     EQUATION 

In  the  space  of  five  years — from  1966  to 
1971 — the  overall  strategic  balance  has  moved 
markedly  In  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1966  we  had  more  than  700  long-range 
bombers,  about  600  submarine  launched  bal- 
Ustlc-mlsslles,  and  more  than  900  Mlnuteman 
Intercontinental  ballistic-missiles.  At  that 
time  the  Soviets  had  about  150  long-range 
bombers,  less  than  100  SLBMs,  and  about  250 
ICBMs. 

Today  the  United  States  bomber  force  Is 
less  than  600,  our  sub-launched  missiles  have 
numbered  656  for  four  years,  and  our  land- 
based  missiles  have  totaled  1054  for  four 
years.  During  this  time  the  Spvlet  bomber 
force  has  remained  about  constant,  but  their 
submarine  missile  force  has  grown  to  almost 
400  launchers  and  Is  expected  to  overtake 
ours  In  two  to  three  years.  And  the  Soviet 
land-based  Intercontinental  force  has  risen 
to  over  1440  operational  launchers — with 
more  on  the  way. 

Thus  while  the  Soviets  are  gaining  and  will 
soon  exceed  us  In  missile  weaponry  at  sea, 
we  have  already  fallen  distinctly  behind 
them  on  land. 

Over  this  same  period  the  actual  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  U.S.  forces  has  been  con- 
tinually decreased,  while  the  Soviets'  destruc- 
tive power  has  greatly  Increased  untU  the 
total  megatonnage  that  the  Soviets  could 
deliver  against  U.S.  targets  Is  several  times 
our  own. 


The  only  strategic  area  In  which  we  are 
staying  ahead  Is  In  the  number  of  Individual 
war  heads  and  we  are  doing  that  only  by 
going  to  small-yield  multiples.  Even  here, 
however,  the  Soviets  could  In  time  overtake 
us  since  their  missile  forces  have  consider- 
ably greater  payload  capacity  than  ours. 

The  United  States  has  been  relying  on  a 
mix  of  strategic  forces— ICBMs.  bombers,  and 
PolarlB/Poseldon  missiles — In  order  to  main- 
tain confidence  In  our  strategic  deterrent 
and  to  assure  against  it  being  neutralized  or 
destroyed.  A  mix  provides  insurance  that  a 
technological  breakthrough  against  any  one 
element  woiald  not  negate  the  entire  deter- 
rent, and  gives  protection  against  serious 
failures  of  performance  of  any  one  element 
due  to  unexpected  circumstances,  such  as 
unanticipated  weapons  effects  or  Insufficient 
prior  warning. 

But  the  Soviets  are  Increasing  their  ca- 
pacity to  pose  a  serious  threat  not  to  Just 
one  but  to  all  three  elements  of  our  strategic 
force. 

Threat  to  ICBM  Minuteman  Force:  We 
have  watched  the  nimiber  of  Soviet  ICBMs 
climb  steadily  since  1966.  In  spite  of  four 
years  of  American  restraint :  our  total  ICBMs 
Is  1054  compared  to  the  Soviet  total  of  over 
1440,  which  Includes  300  of  the  mammoth  26 
megaton  SS-9s  now  opieratlonal  or  under 
construction. 

Most  recently,  there  is  the  disturbing  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  construction  of  a  new  offen- 
sive missile  system  equal  and  perhaps  super- 
ior to  the  SS-9  capability.  We  do  not  yet 
know  exactly  what  the  new  system  Is,  but 
we  know  It  Involves  missiles  not  less  destruc- 
tive than  the  25  megaton  SS-9  and  It  could 
mean  missiles  that  are  far  more  destructive 
than  the  SS-9.  Moreover,  the  Russians  have 
an  ability  to  deploy  between  60  and  70  of 
these  huge  new  missiles  this  year.  And  If 
they  do  deploy  70  of  the  new  missiles  they 
would  be  adding  In  this  one  year  alone  more 
megatonnage  (or  destructive  power)  than 
the  United  States  has  In  Its  entire  land- 
based  Mlnuteman  ICBM  system. 

Since  the  SS-9  has  characteristics  that 
could  be  well  adapted  to  destroy  hardened 
missile  sUos  In  a  first  strike,  but  Is  not  at 
all  an  efficient  weapon  for  retaliation  against 
cities,  one  Is  tempted  to  conclude  that  the 
Soviets  are  not  really  committed  to  deter- 
rence only.  For  the  purpose  of  retaliation 
the  Soviets  have  available  more  than  900 
SS-11  and  SS-13  missiles  similar  to  ovi 
Mlnuteman  and  perfectly  adequate  as  a  de- 
terrent force.  The  continued  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  their  mammoth  offensive  missiles 
Is  a  forbidding  fact  that  places  our  ICBMs 
at  great  risk — unless  we  continue  to  deploy 
ABM  defenses  around  our  Mlnuteman  silos 
and  take  other  prudent  measures  for  their 
security. 

Threat  to  SAC  Bomber  Force:  The  growth 
of  the  Soviet  submarine  force  poses  a  se- 
vere threat  to  the  second  element  of  our* 
land-based     deterrent,     the     SAC     bomber 
force. 

The  Soviet  Navy  can  now  deploy  long- 
range  missiles  In  submarines  hidden  un- 
derwater along  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
and  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  mld-1971,  the 
Soviets  are  expected  to  have  oj)eratlonal  more 
than  20  Y  Class  nuclear  powered  balllstlc- 
mlsslle  submarines  and  they  are  producing 
them  at  the  rate  of  about  8  a  year.  By  sta- 
tioning these  Yankee  Class  submarines  off 
our  coasts,  each  capable  of  submerged 
launching  of  16  ballistic  missiles  with  an 
estimated  range  of  1300  nautical  mUes,  the 
Soviets  can  blanket  practically  the  entire 
United  States.  When  the  Soviets  have  the 
much  longer  range  missile  they  have  been 
actively  testing,  they  will  be  able  to  do  this 
from  either  ocean. 

The  threat  to  our  bombers  arises  from  the 
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Mtr«mely  short  flight  time  from  a  submergetl 
submarine  off  our  coasts  to  oxir  bomber  basef. 
Thus  a  large  fraction  of  the  bomber  forge 
would  be  vulnerable  to  destruction  before Jt 
couJd  become  airborne.  Furthermore,  the 
Soviets  have  deployed  a  massive  system  (^ 
air  defense  which  would  be  arrayed  agaln^ 
any  reduced  numbers  of  U.S.  bombers  thi 
survived  a  missile  bombardment  and  d 
manage  to  reach  the  borders  of  the  Sovl 
Union.  Thus,  the  effectiveness  of  our  bomb 
fleet  as  a  deterrent  can  be  seriously  do 
graded. 

Threat  to  Polaris /Poseidon:  The  th 
element  of  our  deterrent,  the  41  Po: 
Poseidon  submarines,  has  not  escaped  Soviet 
developments  that  raise  doubt  about  Its 
long-term  survlrabUlty.  1 

Our  nuclear  submarines  are  potentially 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  nuclear  attack  aqd 
crulse-mlssUe  submarines,  of  which  the  S<>- 
vlets  now  have  over  60.  and  are  producing 
at  the  rate  of  6-8  a  year.  At  the  same  tlnjie 
they  are  developing  more  advanced  nuclear 
Bvibmaxlnes — including  attack  submarines 
that  are  faster  than  oxir  own  Polaris- typw. 
The  Soviets  now  have  the  largest  and  mopt 
modem  submarine  building  yards  in  tke 
world,  giving  them  several  times  the  nuclejir 
submarine  construction  capacity  possessed 
by  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  are  making  a  mis- 
sive research  tmd  development  effort  to  li^- 
prove  their  detection  capability  of  our  nu- 
clear submarines.  This  is  especially  disturb- 
ing becaxise  the  chief  means  of  defense 
the  Polaris  force  Is  ite  ability  to  remain  hii 
den  under  the  seas.  If  they  can  be  detec 
they  vrtll  have  lost  much  of  their  protect 
value. 

Threat  to  U.S.  Attack  Carrier  Forces 
should  add  that  the  Soviet  Navy's  genefal 
purpose  forces  are  no  longer  Just  for  coastal 
defense.  They  now  operate  on  a  continuing 
basis  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Inditoi 
Ocean,  and  periodically  In  the  C?arlbbe4n. 
With  these  forces  built  around  attack  a^d 
cruise-missile  submarines,  surface  sblpe 
armed  with  ship-to-ship  missiles,  and  laad- 
based  naval  bombers.  Moscow  has  a  forml4a- 
ble  capacity  to  attack  our  carrier  forces  a^d 
disrupt  our  sea  lines  of  commiinicatlon — abd 
this  Soviet  capacity  continues  to  grow. 

Vigorous  Soviet  R&D  Effort:  Finally,  some 
facts  about  the  Soviet  research  and  devel(^p- 
ment  program  need  attention. 

The  massive  Soviet  R&D  effort  on  offensive 
and  defensive  nuclear  systems  has  contlni^ed 
to  Increase  for  the  past  several  years,  "the 
number  of  offensive  missile  test-firings  l^as 
likewise  Increased  substantially.  In  the  ikst 
twelve  months,  the  Soviets  have  conducfed 
extensive  tests  of  various  new  ABM  ccpa- 
ponents,  including  advanced  improved  A^M 
radars. 

This  huge  research  and  development  pl'o- 
gram.  carried  out  by  a  country  with  a  gBoss 
national  product  only  half  our  own,  gives 
some  sense  of  the  dynamism  and  direction 
of  the  Soviet  military  effort. 

The  central  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  continued  to  support,  at  great  cosi  a 
comprehensive,  forward-moving  program)  of 
strategic  and  conventional  weapons  procure- 
ment that  is  not  slowing  down.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  hopes  of  those  who  predicted  the 
Soviet  build-up  was  tapering  off  have  bfcen 
bitterly  disappointed — several  times. 

A  BOU>XB  SOVHT  ttnion 
The  Administration  has  made  the  clMm 
that  we  are  leaving  an  "era  of  confrontation" 
and  entering  an  "era  of  negotiation."      ! 

I  see  scant  evidence  to  8upp>ort  sucp  a 
sunny  forecast  concerning  our  relations  \tlth 
Moscow.  The  massive  Soviet  weapons  build- 
up does  not  suggest  to  me  that  with  greater 


It  does  suggest  to  me  that  they  will  be 
better  equipped  to  pursue  the  tactics  they 
have  employed  ever  since  World  War  II — con- 
frontation and  negotiation  together  as  part- 
ners in  advancing  their  interests.  Indeed,  to 
the  Kremlin,  confrontation  tactics  are  "bar- 
gaining" as  much  as  formal  talk  can  be, 
and  the  Soviets  are  experts  at  deeds  and 
displays  to  influence  the  outcome  of  a  nego- 
tiation. 

Even  before  the  improvement  In  its  rela- 
tive power  position.  Soviet  leaders  period- 
ically pressed  a  policy  of  "opportunistic  ex- 
pansion." I  have  likened  the  Soviet  Union 
in  its  foreign  relations  to  a  burglar  walking 
down  a  hotel  corridor,  trying  the  door- 
handles. When  he  finds  one  unlocked — in  he 
goes. 


i 


strength    they 
ftontatlons 


will   be   more   wary   of   Oon 


In  past  Soviet  probings  the  strategic  equa- 
tion has  set  limits  to  the  extent  of  the  rUks 
that  Moscow  was  willing  to  run.  Khru- 
shchev's backdown  in  the  1962  Cuban  mis- 
sile adventure  Is  a  classic  case  In  point. 

Now.  however,  the  Kremlin  can  be  con- 
fident of  overall  nuclear  equality  with  the 
United  States — and  It  is  ahead  of  us  in  some 
nuclear  weapons  areas — and  it  can  count  on 
a  growing  capacity  to  project  naval  forces 
and  other  elements  of  Its  military  power  Into 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

In  this  situation,  we  would  be  prudent  to 
assume  that  the  Soviet  leadership  will  be 
more  vigorous  in  the  assertion  of  what  it 
regards  as  Soviet  Interests,  and  will  accept 
greater  risks  in  order  to  advance  them,  thus 
Introducing  harder  Soviet  bargaining  at  the 
conference  table  and  new  elements  of  danger 
and  turbulence  Into  international  affairs. 

Leonard  Schapiro.  one  of  Oreat  Britain's 
most  respected  Soviet  scholars,  puts  the  mat- 
fS^r  this  way: 

J  \,".  .  .  the  Soviet  Union  derives  increasing 
coni&dence  from  the  sheer  quantity  and  size 
of  thevweapons  which  it  possesses  ...  as  the 
numbers  and  strength  of  Soviet  weapons  of 
all  kinds,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  as  well. 
Increase,  so  one  should  expect  them  to  be- 
come bolder  in  their  policy  and  more  prepared 
to  take  risks." 

One  would  look  for  such  Increased  Soviet 
boldness  especially  In  those  areas  that  are 
without  formal  defensive  ties  with  the  United 
States,  for  it  Is  In  such  areas  that  the  Soviets 
would  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  risk 
of  a  direct  confrontation  (perhaps  escalating 
to  the  nuclear  level)  Is  not  great.  However, 
in  trouble  spots  like  the  Middle  East,  where 
the  Soviets  have  already  invested  vast  sums 
of  military  and  economic  aid,  supplied  sophis- 
ticated weapons,  sent  military  personnel  and 
taken  losses  in  combat,  local  instabilities  are 
vastly  aggravated  with  a  considerable  risk  of 
great  power  confrontation. 

The  motto  of  the  Kremlin  today  is  very 
likely:  "No  more  Cubas."  The  Soviets  may 
relish  the  prospect  that  in  future  crisis  en- 
counters, we,  and  not  they,  will  back  down 
and  accept  diplomatic  defeat. 

A  foretaste  of  the  future  could  be  the 
brazen  and  contemptuous  Soviet  violation  of 
the  American  initiated  standstill  agreement 
in  the  Mideast,  in  the  summer  of  1970,  a 
violation  executed  from  the  very  day  of  the 
agreement's  signature,  and  encouraged.  I 
might  add.  by  the  agitated  efforts  of  some 
high  Washington  oflBclals  to  turn  their  backs. 
Professor  Robert  Byrnes  recently  made  this 
pertinent  comment: 

"I  would  assume  that  some  Americans  will 
find  the  Russians  more  reasonable  as  they 
become  more  powerful.  There  Is  no  reason 
they  should,  but  this  will  be  their  Interpreta- 
tion. You  know,  this  happened  in  the  1930's. 
The  more  powerful  and  threatening  Hitler 
became,  the  more  rational  many  British  lead- 
ers in  particular  found  him  to  be." 

Looking  ahead,  it  Is  difficult  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  our  interests  and  those  of 
our  friends  and  allies  would  suffer  in  a  stra- 


tegic environment  in  which  the  American 
power  position  was  widely  questioned,  even 
though  the  Soviet  Union  may  not  have 
achieved  a  clear  preponderance.  We  could 
expect  Soviet  Intransigence  in  negotiations, 
and  efforts  at  blackmail  and  intimidation 
across  a  broad  range  of  foreign  policy  issues, 
vTlth  a  consequent  rUe  In  the  incidence  of 
dangerous  situations.  Moreover,  the  element 
of  uncertainty  in  crisis  encounters  could  be- 
come much  more  severe. 

Beyond  that.  If  present  trends  in  the  stra- 
tegic balance  continue,  we  could  find  our- 
selves in  a  situation  that  encouraged  Soviet 
brinkmanship  with  a  resulting  risk  of  acci- 
dent, miscalculation  and  nuclear  war. 

SOVTKT  STRATEGIC  AIMS  AND  SALT 

For  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  now  we  and 
the  Soviets  have  been  meeting  In  Vienna 
and  Helsinki  to  discuss  the  limitation  of 
strategic  arms.  This  seems  a  long  time  to  a 
world  impatient  for  signs  of  progress.  But 
eighteen  months  is  less  than  a  third  of  the 
time  it  took  to  negotiate  the  test-ban  treaty. 
Nothing  in  the  firms  control  area  comes 
quickly  or  easily.  Such  success  as  we  have 
had  In  past  arms  control  negotiations  has 
been  the  product  of  care,  deliberation,  and, 
above  all.  unremitting  patience. 

It  Is  one  of  the  sad  ironies  of  negotiation! 
such  as  these  that  efforts  to  hasten  them 
may  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  delay  and 
Inflexibility  on  the  other  side.  Thus  the  more 
anxious  we  appear  to  buy  an  agreement,  the 
higher  the  asking  price.  Unfortunately,  the 
U.S. -Soviet  strategic  balance,  which  made  the 
SALT  talks  possible.  Is  increasingly  threat- 
ened by  the  developing  Soviet  capability  to 
attack  and  destroy  our  deterrent. 

We  must  not  be  Intimidated  by  our  own 
impatience,  either  to  embark  upon  new  stra- 
tegic programs  prematurely  or  to  accept  an 
unsound  early  agreement  In  the  Idle  hope 
that  it  will  lead  eventually  to  a  genuinely 
stabilizing  one. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  proposed  that  we 
limit  defensive  weapons  only.  Under  this 
proposal  the  United  States  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  defending  its  Minuteman  mis- 
siles with  the  Safeguard,  or  any  other.  ABM 
system.  This  proposal  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviets  are  deploying  new  offensive  weap- 
ons capable  of  attacking  our  Minuteman  mis- 
siles— the  very  heart  of  our  strategic  deter- 
rent. And  they  press  this  proposal  while  re- 
fusing to  agree  to  limit  their  offensive  build- 
up— and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  de- 
fensive weapons  add  nothing  to  our  capacity 
to  launch  a  disarming  first  strike  against 
them. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  we  do  not  have  the 
capability  of  launching  a  disarming  first 
strike  against  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  not 
engaged  in  programs  that  could  develop 
that  capability.  We  have  deliberately  de- 
ployed a  strategic  missile  force,  land  and 
sea  based,  with  extremely  low-yield  war- 
heads— warheads  that  are  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Russian  missile 
silos.  We  know  this.  And  the  Soviets  know 
this  too. 

By  contrast,  however,  the  Soviets  are  de- 
ploying weapons  with  characteristics  that 
can  be  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  attacking 
our  Minuteman  silos.  Their  SS-9  missiles  can 
carry  several  warheads,  each  of  sufficient 
yield  to  destroy  a  U.S.  sUo.  All  that  Is  needed 
for  them  to  develop  the  capability  to  destroy 
Minuteman  is  an  accurate  MIRV  devlce-- 
somethlng  well  within  Soviet  technological 
capabilities. 

"It  U  for  this  reason  that  I  view  as  unac- 
ceptable and  even  ominous  the  Soviet  de- 
mand for  an  agreement  (1)  preventing  the 
defense  of  our  deterrent  but  (2)  permitting 
them  to  continue  deploying  offensive  mis- 
siles. It  is  unacceptable  because  it  would 
diminish  our  security,  and  ominous  because 
If  the  Soviet  Union  is  truly  committed  to  a 
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oollcy  of  deterrence  only,  they  shoiUd  wel- 
Joine  our  interest  In  limiting  offenses  and 
treat  with  indifference  our  investment  to 
defend  our  deterrent.  What  possible  Justifica- 
tion is  there  for  the  Soviets  to  delay  further 
the  negotiation  of  serious  limitations  on  of- 
fensive weapons? 

It  is  remarkable  to  me  that  In  the  face  of 
soviet  refusal  to  limit  Its  offensive  missile 
force— a  position  that  must  raise  doubts 
about  their  intentions — some  Americans  are 
arguing  that  we  should  assume  their  good 
will  and  move  to  limit  our  defenses.  How 
would  an  agreement  on  our  part  to  leave 
our  deterrent  unprotected  increase  the  So- 
viets' Interest  In  doing  later  what  they  are 
evidently  unprepared  to  do  now:  halt  their 
offensive  buildup? 

An  agreement  limited  to  defense  only,  far 
from  slowing  the  arms  race,  would  actually 
accelerate  It.  To  believe  otherwise  requires 
one  to  place  his  faith  in  nothing  more  tan- 
gible than  a  dream  oT  Soviet  self-restraint. 

The  Soviets  would  be  free  to  forge  ahead 
with  deployment  of  more  offensive  weapons 
while  we  would  be  prevented  from  counter- 
ing with  a  defense.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, should  they  press  their  advantage — 
and  I  see  no  logical  reason  why  they  would 
not — we  would  be  forced  to  deploy  new  of- 
fensive systems  of  our  own  to  balance  theirs 
Those  are  the  elements  of  an  expanding 
arms  competition  which  we  should  be  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  avoid  rather  than  create. 
I  believe  that  those  urging  acceptance  of 
the  Soviet  proposal  have  things  exactly  back- 
wards. It  two  armies,  each  armed  with 
swords  and  shields  wish  to  disarm,  does  it 
make  sense  to  lay  down  the  shields  and  keep 
the  swords?  Would  It  not  serve  the  peace 
and  security  of  both  to  lay  down  their 
■words — and  keep  the  shields  to  discourage 
rearmament? 

It  has  been  suggested  recently  that  'we 
ought  to  accept  the  Soviet  proposal  on  the 
understanding  that  we  and  they  would  con- 
tinue thereafter  to  negotiate  limits  on  of- 
fensive forces.  In  other  words,  we  must  flrst 
give  up  our  ABM  sjretem  in  return  for  which 
the  Russians  would  agree  merely  to  more 
talk  about  their  offensive  deployments.  Some 
bargain!  While  they  develop  their  offensive 
advantage,  we  both  agree  to  talk  about  it. 

SALT:  A  New  Initiative:  The  arms  race 
must  be  brought  under  control  at  the  SALT 
talks.  We  need  to  buy  more  time  for  SALT 
to  succeed.  Without  time — without  a  pause 
In  the  offense  momentum — our  best  efforts 
to  negotiate  a  comprehensive  agreement  may 
be  overtaken  by  the  pace  of  events. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  consider  a  partial, 
interim  agreement  with  the  U.S.SJl.  that 
would  at  once  have  the  effect  of  slowing  the 
strategic  arms  competition  and  adding  to  the 
Immediate  security  of  the  strategic  balance 
I  have  m  mind  an  interim  agreement  that 
would  freeze  the  deployment  of  additional 
land-based  offensive  weapons  In  both  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union — and  it 
would  do  so  at  once.  Speclflcally,  I  have 
proposed  a  mutual  U.S.-Sovlet  agreement  for 
an  Initial  period  of  one  year  providing  the 
following: 

(1)  The  United  States  would  immediately 
halt  the  deployment  of  Minuteman  III  mis- 
siles with  their  MIRV  warheads. 

(2)  The  Soviet  Union  would  Immediately 
halt  the  deployment  of  new  ICBM  launchers 
and  missiles  Including  those  now  under 
construction. 

(3)  Both  countries  would  retain  the  free- 
dom to  assure  the  survivability  of  their  stra- 
tegic land-based  forces  ao  long  a«  they  did 
not  add  to  their  offensive  potential. 

(4)  Neither  side  would  deploy  a  popula- 
tion defending  ABM. 

Such  a  program  would  greatly  Increase  the 
security  of  our  strategic  forces.  Moreover.  It 
should  oalm  any  possible  Soviet  coooem  that 
we  might  be  increasing  the  offensive  poten- 
tial of  our  forces  BO  as  to  threaten  the  secu- 


rity of  their  deterrent.  I  would  hope,  there- 
fore, that  such  a  propoeal  would  be  vigor- 
ously pressed  at  the  SALT  talks. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  risks  involved  In 
proposing  such  an  interim  agreement  for  an 
Initial  period  of  one  year  are  minimal.  The 
advantage  of  halting  the  deployment  of 
Soviet  offensive  weajKjns  would  be  real.  Im- 
mediate, and  stabilizing.  It  would  diminish 
the  pressure  that  we  are  now  under  to  press 
ahead  with  new  offensive  nuclear  systems  of 
our  own.  It  would  genuinely  add  to  the  se- 
curity of  both  countries. 

By  permitting  us  to  deploy  defenses  to 
protect  our  Minuteman  silos  we  would  be 
able  to  counter  any  likely  qualitative  up- 
grading of  the  current  Soviet  offensive  forces. 
And  we  could  do  this  without  In  any  way 
adding  to  our  capacity  to  strike  the  Soviet 
deterrent. 

By  preventing  the  deployment  of  ABM  sjrs- 
tems  for  the  purpose  of  defending  populated 
areas — thick  city  defenses — we  would  dimin- 
ish the  necessity  for  deploying  MTRVs  on  our 
Minuteman  force.  At  the  same  time  we  could 
continue  to  deploy  the  very  much  smaller 
warheads  of  the  MIRVed  Poseidon  missile  on 
our  Polaris  submarines  so  as  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  our  sea-baeed  deterrent. 

Moreover,  the  discussion  surrounding  this 
profxaal  may  help  to  illuminate  the  nature 
of  Soviet  strategic  objectives.  In  spite  of  the 
obvious  importance  of  having  such  knowl- 
edge, we  really  know  very  little  about  Soviet 
strategic  doctrine.  My  own  view  is  that  we 
will  not  emerge  from  the  SALT  talks  with  a 
very  comprehensive  agreement  unlees  we  and 
the  Soviets  succeed  in  arriving  at  some  com- 
mon understanding  as  to  the  nature  and  ob- 
jectives of  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

One  final  word: 

The  United  States  is  experiencing  a  wave 
of  hostility  to  the  military  at  the  moment, 
a  hostility  that  makes  fair  and  objective  dis- 
cussion of  defense  issues  a  difficult  thing  to 
achieve.  Prom  the  belief  that  we  have  been 
doing  too  little  to  solve  our  domestic  prob- 
lems— a  view  that  I  share  with  many  In  this 
country — it  is  all  too  easy  to  pass  to  a  belief 
that  what  we  spend  on  defense  is  wasted. 

The  strategic  budget  is  a  small  fraction  of 
the  defense  budget  and  an  even  smaller  frac- 
tion of  our  gross  national  product.  About  one 
percent  of  the  goods  and  services  we  will 
produce  this  year  is  allocated  to  the  procure- 
ment, maintenance  and  operation  of  our 
strategic  deterrent. 

That  one  percent  is  an  essential  Invest- 
ment. To  fall  In  the  Job  of  strategic  defense 
is  to  fall  In  all  our  aspirations  for  better 
housing,  health,  welfare,  education  and  the 
environment.  I  believe  that  this  country  Is 
rich  enough  in  moral  and  material  resources 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  our  people  and 
resolve  our  domestic  problems  as  well. 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

Thomas  Sebvzd 

Few  men  ever  make  as  many  contributions 
to  society  during  their  life  time  as  did  the 
late  Sim  Thomas.  At  the  time  of  his  untimely 
death,  caused  by  a  heart  attack,  the  former 
veteran  legislator  was  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Mental  Health  Board  and  the  Au- 
burn University  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  successfxil  businessman,  and  a  pharma- 
cist by  profession,  Mr.  Thomas  served  hla 
community  and  his  state  well.  It  should  be 
remembered  he  chaired  the  very  successful 
Barbour  County  Courage  Crusade  in  which  a 
large  sum  was  raised  to  help  finance  the  Lur- 
leen  B.  Wallace  Cancer  Hospital.  And  of 
course.  Mr.  Thomas  was  very  instrumental  in 
convincing  the  State  Mental  Health  Board 
the  unique  Adjustment  Center  for  mentally 
disturbed  young  men  should  be  located  in  the 
former  Eufaula  Air  Force  Station.  He  spent 
long  hours  working  to  see  this  dream  of  a 
new  concept  in  treating  mentally  disturbed 
almost  become  a  reality.  The  former  military 
installation  has  been  deeded  to  the  State 
Mental  Health  Board  and  renovation  work 
has  begun. 

While  serving  four  terms  in  the  legislature, 
he  became  established  as  an  Influential  law- 
maker. He  was  a  former  member  of  the  Board 
of  Health  Legislative  Committee  and  later 
served  as  chairman  of  the  State  Mental 
Health  Board  after  It  was  created. 

81m  Thomas  was  an  active  member  of  First 
Presbyterian  Church  where  he  served  as  elder 
as  well  as  moderator  of  the  East  Alabama 
Presbytery  and  a  commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Indeed,  Sim  Allen  Thomas  served  his  com- 
munity, his  county  and  his  state  well.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  in  Eufaula. 


DEATH  OF  HON.   SIM   THOMAS,  OF 
EUFAULA,  ALA. 

Mr.  SPARBCMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Alabama  recently  lost  one  of  its 
finest  citizens.  I  refer  to  the  Honorable 
Sim  Thomas,  of  Eufaula.  For  many  years, 
Sim  Thomas  was  my  good  friend.  He  was 
a  good  citizen.  He  serv  ed  16  years  in  the 
State  Legislature  of  Alabama  and  was 
one  of  the  most  constructive  and  influen- 
tial members.  He  was  a  leader  in  good 
causes  auid  in  everything  aimed  at  devel- 
oping a  greater  and  better  commimity. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Eufaula  Tribime  several  days  ago  recites 
some  of  the  contributions  that  were  made 
to  the  State  and  to  his  community.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  R»X)rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


WAR  POWERS  BILL— TESTIMONY  OF 
McGEORGE  BUNDY  AND  GEORGE 
REEDY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  this 
morning  we  heard  testimony  from  Mc- 
George  Bundy  and  George  Reedy  in  sup- 
port of  war  powers  legislation  under  con- 
sideration before  the  committee — most 
speclflcally  S.  731,  which  I  have  intro- 
duced with  a  number  of  other  Senators. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Bundy's  unique  ex- 
perience as  National  Security  Assistant 
to  President  Kennedy — at  the  time  of 
the  Cuba  missile  crisis — and  to  President 
Johnson — at  the  time  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
incident  and  the  subsequent  dispatch 
of  U.S.  combat  forces  to  Vietnam  on  a 
large  scale — I  believe  his  testimony  Is 
particularly  important  and  relevant.  I 
feel  that  Mr.  Bundy's  support  of  S.  731 
is  especially  important  in  rebutting;  the 
charge  sometimes  now  leveled  that  ef- 
forts to  reassert  the  constitutional  war 
powers  of  the  Congress  is  a  "neoisola- 
tionist"  movement. 

The  testimony  of  George  Reedy  is  of 
equal  value  and  relevance,  in  my  judg- 
ment. As  one  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
closest  advisers,  in  the  Senate  as  well  as 
in  the  Presidency,  George  Reedy  also 
speaks  from  a  uniquely  qualified  vantage 
point.  His  views  on  the  nature  of  the 
Presidency  in  contemporary  circum- 
stances, so  lucidly  set  forth  in  his  recent 
book,  "The  Twilight  of  the  Presidency," 
are  further  developed  in  his  testimony. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bundy 
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and  Mr.  Reedy  be  printed  in  the  R« 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stat* 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tJfe 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stattmxnt  of  McGkorci  Btjndt 
Mr  Chairman,  It  Is  an  honor  to  respond  to 
your  invitation  to  take  pext  In  these  hear- 
ings on  S.  731,  a  BlU  to  Regulate  Undeclaied 
War.  I  believe  that  the  problem  addres^d 
by  this  bUl  is  one  of  the  most  Important  afcd 
dxmcvlt,  we  have,  and  I  believe  that  tbe 
provisions  of  this  blU  are  the  best  yet  devlsi  id. 
I  think  that  in  working  his  way  to  his  pms- 
ent  proposal  Senator  Javlts  has  made  a  m(  ist 
serious  contribution. 

I  beUeve  this  proposal  strikes  the  bist 
balance  I  have  yet  seen  between  the  la- 
tlonal  need  for  certain  powers  of  Immediate 
Presidential  action  and  the  national  n«ed 
to  ensure  that  In  any  sustained  hostilities 
the  Executive  Branch  must  act  only  In  part- 
nership with  Congress— a  partnership  In 
which  the  President  does  not  act  beyond  s  u- 
thorlty  explicitly  granted  by  Congress. 

The  need  for  the  right  of  rapid  President  lal 
action  Is  clear  from  our  hUtory  and  <  ur 
present  world  situation.  That  the  Presldint 
ha»— and  must  have— the  power  to  order  1  m- 
medlate  reply  to  Immediate  attack;  that 
Presidents  have  legitimately  moved  trops 
Into  foreign  territory  to  protect  AmerKan 
lives;  that  there  U  always  a  posslbUity  tliat 
'^local  military  action  will  be  necessary  wlien 
forces  are  stationed  abroad  even  for  the  mast 
peaceful  pxirposes — all  this  Is  plain. 

But  It  is  equally  plain  that  there  Is  a  grteat 
difference  between  these  necessary  immedi- 
ate executive  powers  and  the  power  to  m  ike 
war  without  any  limit  of  tUne  or  size.  I .  Is 
clear  the  Constitution,  as  it  Is  In  our  poUt  cal 
history,  that  war,  In  this  larger  sense,  should 
have  both  popular  support  and  explicit  C  5n- 
gresslonal  authorization.  What  S.  731  does 
Is  to  provide  an  orderly  procedure  under 
which  no  immediate  resort  to  armed  forc<  by 
the  Executive  Branch  could  be  sustained  for 
more  than  thirty  days  without  specific  affij  -m- 
ative  authorization  by  the  Congress 

The  bin  also  provides  that  the  Congress. 
U  It  chooses,  can  authorize  the  conduci    of 
hostilities   by   other   means   than   a   fornal 
declaration  of  war.  I  believe  this  provlslo  q— 
Section  1  C — Is  a  most  Important  advano!  In 
the  process  of  properly  engaging  the  Con- 
gress In  decisions  about  the  use  of  force.  I 
believe  that  the  traditional   declaratlor    of 
war  has  many  dangers,  both  In  Its  lnte:'nal 
and  In  Its  foreign  effects.  For  excellent    ea- 
sons  It  has  not  been  employed  In  cases  Uke 
Korea  and  Vietnam    And  one  special  w(i<ik- 
ness  of  the  declaration  of  war  Is  that  by  our 
whole  tradition  it  transfers  unfettered  di- 
rection over  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief.    I    think    one    of    the 
most  powerful  lessons  of  our  long  and  p  iln- 
ful   Involvement   In   Southeast   Asia  is  that 
such    a   transfer    Is    particularly    unwls*    in 
situations   where   there   Is   deep   division   of 
opinion  in  the  country.  Hard  as  It  may  se— 
and    different   aa   It    Is    from   some   of   the 
traditions  of  earlier  wars — I  beUeve  th«t  In 
such  a  case  there  Is  no  substitute  for  a  full 
and  continuous  sharing  of  responslbUltibe- 
tween  the  President  and  the  Congress.  This 
cannot   be  achieved   either  by  waging]  war 
without   consultation  with  Congress  or  by 
the  one-shot  process  of  the  formal  dec  ara- 
tlon  of  war. 

One  objection  to  this  noUon  of  a  Regu- 
lated process,  short  of  a  declaration  oflwar, 
may  be  that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  happy 
with  the  history  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tlon,  which  falls  exactly  into  the  cat<>gory 
of  actions  authorizing  the  use  of  armed  tfcrce 
without  a  declaration  of  war.  But  I  believe 
that  if  we  examine  that  history  closely  we 
can  see  that  the  exact  trouble  with  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  Resolution  was  that  It  was  mls- 
percelved,  both  by  the  Congress  and  b?  the 


Executive   Branch,   in   ways  that  would   be 
much  less  likely  to  occur  under  the  pro- 
cedures of  S.  731.  The  Congress  surely  did 
not  believe.  In  1964.  that  It  was  voting  for 
the  war  that  happened.  And  the  Executive 
Branch,  while  I  believe  It  was  mistaken  In 
describing  the  Resolution  as  the  fimctlonal 
equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  war,  was  think- 
ing and  acting  in  a  framework  of  legal  and 
traditional  experience  In  which  there  was  no 
clear  middle  ground  between  unauthorized 
hostilities   and   such   a   formal   declaration. 
Neither    misunderstanding    could   have   oc- 
curred  under  S.   731.   Both   parties,   almost 
surely,    would    still    have    believed    that    a 
formal  declaration  was  unwise.  Both  would 
then  have  been  required  to  address  the  pre- 
cise question  of  what  other  authorization  of 
hostilities  they  would  ask  and  support.  The 
result  might  still  not  have  been  happy,  but 
I  do  believe  It  would  have  been  much  better. 
Moreover,  we  now  have  the  history  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  to  help  us,  and  we 
can  assiune  with  confidence  that  any  Con- 
gress  which    Is    asked   to   authorize   limited 
hostilities  at  any  time  In  the  future,  under 
a  bin  like  S.  731,  win  remind  Itself  that  It 
must  write  no  blank  checks.  The  Congress 
can  and  should  put  appropriate  conditions 
on  any  authorization  of  limited  hostilities. 
The    Constitutional    power    to    declare    war 
clearly  Includes  the  power  to  put  limits  on 
any  hostilities  that  are  authorized.  This  Is 
what  we  have  not  properly  understood  In 
the  past;  this  Is  what  S.  731  explicitly  affirms; 
and  this  affirmation  opens  the  way  to  a  re- 
construction of  the  relation  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President  In  thU  crucial  area. 
We  must  all  remember,  however,  that  no 
use  of  armed  force  Is  ever  anything  but  a 
lesser  evil.   The  best   way   to  deal  with  the 
possibility  of  war  is  to  try  by  all  means  to 
avoid  it.  I  would  not  favor  S.  731  if  I  thought 
that  It  could  operate  in  any  way  to  make 
the  choice  of  a  warlike  option  more  attrac- 
tive to  our  government.  I  make  this  point 
because  I  think  It  conceivable  that  some  of 
those  who  honestly  believe  that  all  wars  are 
bad  may  object  to  S.  731  on  the  ground  that 
It  could  open  an  avenue  to  prolonged  war- 
fare without  forcing  the  government  to  face 
the  unpleasant  task  of  declaring  war.  It  can 
be  argued  that  the  establishment  of  a  proce- 
dure  for  Congressional  approval  of  limited 
hostilities  makes  the  resort  to  such  hostili- 
ties more  likely.  This  Is  an  understandable 
concern,  but  I  think  It  Is  groimdless.  I  be- 
lieve  that   the   requirements  of  8.   731,  to- 
gether  with  all   that  we  have  learned  as  a 
nation  In  the  hard  case  of  Vietnam,  would 
operate  to  ensure  great  care  In  the  Executive 
Branch  as  well  as  In  the  Congress  Itself. 

And  unfortunately  we  cannot  assume  that 
there  will  never  be  a  case  In  the  future  In 
which  limited  use  of  our  armed  forces  will 
be  I  ecessary  while  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  remains  undesirable.  It  Is  obvious  that 
we  must  not  have  "another  Vietnam."  and  I 
believe  we  can  avoid  any  such  misfortune 
simply  because  Vietnam  Is  genuinely  unique 
In  many  ways.  And  there  are  many  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  that  experience  to  help 
us  do  better  In  the  future.  But  the  world  l» 
full  of  difficult  and  dangerous  situations, 
and  I  believe  It  would  be  wrong  for  us  t« 
pretend  that  It  will  be  wise  In  every  case,  In 
every  area,  in  every  time,  for  otir  Congress 
to  have  no  choice  between  a  declaration  of 
war,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  complete  re- 
liance on  the  powers  of  the  President,  on  the 
other. 

One  other  possible  objection  deserves  men- 
tion, although  again  I  think  it  U  not  per- 
suasive. We  have  a  long  tradition,  and  a  good 
one.  against  trying  to  wage  war  by  commit- 
tee. For  this  reason  we  have  left  the  conduct 
of  campaigns  to  field  commanders,  and  we 
have  left  the  conduct  of  wars  to  the  Coai- 
mander-in-Chlef.  And  so  It  can  be  argued 
that  It  Is  wrong  for  Congress  to  assert  Itself 
In  defining  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 


authorization  of  hostilities.  But  this  Is  an 
error,  I  think — a  confusion  of  different  kinds 
of  control.  I  think  that  Congress  would  be 
most  unwise  to  attempt  to  teU  a  field  com- 
mander  how  to  fight  a  specific  battle,  but  I 
think  it  has  every  right  to  assert  Itself  on 
broad  questions  of  place,  time,  and  the  size 
of  forces  committed.  It  also  has  a  right,  and 
even  a  duty,  to  concern  Itself  with  the  pur- 
poses of  any  hostilities  and  the  conditions  on 
which  they  may  be  continued  or  ended.  I  do 
not  say  that  all  such  Congressional  concerns 
will  be  comfortable  for  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  his  field  commanders.  I  do  say  that 
they  should  be  heeded,  because  the  alterna- 
tive Is  what  we  have  seen  In  recent  years, 
namely  a  progressive  breakdown  In  the  In- 
dispensable partnership  between  President 
and  Congress. 

So  I  favor  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
say  that  It  U  perfect,  and  I  hope  it  will  have 
the  careful  study.  In  both  Houses  and  in  the 
Executive  Branch,  that  the  Importance  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject  Justify.  Alterna- 
tive approaches,  or  Improvement  In  this  one, 
may  well  be  possible.  But  the  purpose  Is 
surely  right:  It  Is  nothing  less  than  to  help 
to  reconnect  the  President  and  the  Congress 
m  the  effective  control  of  the  use  of  our 
armed  forces. 


April  26,  1971 
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Statement  by  Mb.  George  E.  Reedy 
For  purposes  of  the  record,  my  views  are 
Individual  and  do  not  refiect  In  any  manner 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center 
for  Scholars  of  which  I  am  a  Fellow.  My  com- 
ments are  directed  solely  to  the  Impact  I  be- 
lieve the  bills  would  have  on  the  Presidential 
decision  making  process  In  military  opera- 
tions short  of  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
and  I  do  not  presume  to  address  myself  to 
the  legal  Issues  as  this  is  a  field  In  which  I 
have  no  special  training. 

Within  that  context.  It  Is  my  Judgment 
that  the  sponsors  of  all  three  measures  have 
focused  on  the  one  area  In  which  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  introduce  a  reasonable  measure  of 
legislative   control   over   the   power  of  the 
Executive  to  commit  American  armed  forcei 
to  combat  without  a  formal  war  declaration. 
Short  of  attempting  to  eliminate  Presidential 
control  over  the  armed  forces  or  going  to 
a    parliamentary   form   of    government— fu- 
tile, impractical  and  dangerous  endeavors- 
there  is  no  effective  way  In  which  the  Presi- 
dential capacity  to  initiate  hostUltles  can  be 
brought  within  bounds.  But  it  Is  conceivable 
that  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  h* 
can  be  called  upon  for  an  accounting  and 
forced  to  defend  his  position  as  the  price  ol 
continuing  that  which  he  has  started.  All 
three  measures  before  this  Committee  pro- 
poses machinery  to  accomplish  that  purpose 
and  I  believe  they  are  Important  not  only 
as  they  address  themselves  to  the  problem 
of  war  but  in  that  their  adoption  would  have 
a  salutary  effect  upon  Presidential  thinking 
and  decision  making. 

The  crucial  factor  which.  In  my  Judgment, 
would  make  f utUe  any  effort  to  place  bounds 
upon  the  Presidential  Initiative  Is  his  posi- 
tion In  our  political  and  governmental  struc- 
ture. The  realities  of  the  world  situation 
compel  the  United  States  to  maintain  a 
sizable  mUltary  force.  Of  necessity,  ultimate 
control  over  this  force  In  its  day-to-day  ois- 
posltlon  must  be  lodged  in  the  President 
There  are  obviously  legitimate  reasons  wny 
this  force  must  be  committed  to  hostUltiM 
upon  some  occasions  without  enough  time  W 
consult  another  branch  of  the  government 
If  such  reasons  do  not  exist,  the  ExecuUve 
branch,  which  has  a  structure  that  does  not 
necessarily  foster  wisdom  but  which  aiwsy» 
fosters  ingenuity,  wlU  devise  them  and  con- 
vince even  itself  that  they  we  J^'f;^*"^ 
finally,  the  necessary  P«»"'^''^^,'^hi^ 
for  launching  hostUltles  In  a  crlris  mj"^^ 
legal  principles  become  blurred  If  they  ft" 

noticed  at  an.  _„„r«H«s 

Two  examples  which  are  In  the  memories 


of  the  Committee  members  win  serve  to  U- 
iiMtrate  the  points  above.  Without  passing 
ludgment  upon  the  vaUdity  of  either  action, 
ItlBlnconcelvable  to  me  that  Congress  as 
a  body  would  have  rejected  under  any  cir- 
cumstances either  a  resolution  approving 
President  Trimian's  original  commitment  of 
forces  to  Korea  or  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion In  both  Instances  there  was  an  over- 
whelming desire  to  back  the  President  and 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  same  reac- 
tion can  be  anticipated  In  the  future.  The 
dissatisfaction  did  not  arise  untu  a  later  date 
and  there  was  no  Congressional  machinery 
to  translate  the  dissatisfaction  into  effective 
action.  Therefore,  the  Executive  was  able  to 
dlamiss  the  questions  that  were  raised  as 
mere  "second  guessing."  This  Is  a  phrase 
which  has  a  strong  Impact  upon  most  Amer- 
icans and  frequently  inhibits  sensible  dis- 
cussion of  poUcy.  It  Is  generally  concluded 
that  arguing  over  an  event  that  has  already 
taken  place  cannot  change  that  event.  This 
conclusion  Is  correct  but  It  overlooks  the 
fact  that  "second  guessing"  could  prevent  a 
serious  mistake  from  becoming  a  disaster  and 
could  also  produce  principles  that  will  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  mistake. 

The  fact  that  In  a  crisis  we  are  dependent 
upon  a  President's  Judgment  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  avoid  questioning  that  Judg- 
ment as  soon  as  possible  or,  even  more  Im- 
portant, that  we  should  avoid  questioning 
the  factors  that  go  Into  that  judgment  and 
the  content  within  which  it  is  made.  There  is 
a  widely  accepted  body  of  thought  which  as- 
cribes a  certain  sanctity  to  the  Presidential 
decision  making  process  and  equates  ques- 
tioning of  his  decisions  with  presumptuous 
arrogance  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  (For 
some  reason,  this  same  line  is  rarely  ad- 
vanced In  the  field  of  domestic  policy  where 
the  President  is  assumed  to  be  a  hxunan  be- 
ing liable,  like  the  rest  of  us,  to  normal 
mistakes.)  It  is  held  that  only  the  Presi- 
dent "knows  all  the  facts:"  that  only  the 
massive  Information  gathering  machinery  of 
the  Executive  branch  is  adequate  to  gather 
all  of  the  relevant  data;  that  the  heavy 
concentration  of  "experts"  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  will  Inevitably  produce  bet- 
ter Judgments  than  those  which  come  from 
the  outside. 

Prom  direct  observation  and  subsequent 
study.  I  believe  there  Is  good  reason  to  ques- 
tion all  of  these  assumptions.  I  also  believe 
that  they  do  a  personal  disservice  to  the 
President  himself  in  terms  of  history.  When 
things  go  wrong,  they  foster  a  psychological 
disposition  to  assume  that  the  President 
deliberately  made  Incorrect  decisions  out  of 
venal  or  corrupt  motives  rather  than  a  reali- 
zation that  he  just  made  some  tragic  mis- 
takes. In  discussions  with  young  people  op- 
posed to  the  Vietnamese  war,  I  usually  find 
that  they  are  absolutely  convinced  that  we 
are  In  it  for  motives  either  of  economic  Im- 
perialism or  blatant  racism  and  they  cannot 
be  argued  out  of  these  conclusions  even 
though  they  have  been  reached  on  the  basis 
of  highly  questionable  evidence  or  no  evi- 
dence at  all.  This  has  an  unfortunate  effect. 
A  man  who  Is  assailed  by  charges  which  he 
regards  as  unfair  Is  qtiite  likely  to  become 
even  more  stubborn  about  a  course  he  is  fol- 
lowing. I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Presidents  are  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  think  through  the  point 
that  only  the  President  "knows  all  the  facts." 
In  a  certain  sense  this  Is  true,  even  though 
no  human  being  can  possibly  know  every- 
thing that  Is  happening  even  In  matters  of 
direct  concern.  But  there  is  another  side  to 
this  coin.  The  converse  is  that  no  one  else 
can  really  be  certain  that  he  knows  what  the 
President  knows.  There  Is  no  manner  In 
which  even  persons  close  to  him.  Including 
members  of  the  Presidential  staff,  can  Judge 
whether  he  Is  acting  on  information,  misin- 
formation, verified  data,  questionable  data 
or  Just  plain  hunch.  If  he  Is  questioned  on 


such  matters,  be  can  always  fall  back  upon 
the  flat  statement  that  he  has  sources  which 
are  personal  to  him  alone.  In  practice,  those 
close  to  him  are  not  going  to  raise  such 
questions  anyway  and  those  who  are  not  un- 
der his  direct  influence  are  In  no  position 
to  compel  answers  to  their  questions.  In 
either  case,  the  point  Is  moot.  Presidents 
have  sufficient  authority  to  act  without  de- 
fending their  position  against  adversary  de- 
bate (at  least  until  the  next  election)  and 
men  In  such  a  position  are  unUkely  to  make 
what  they  regard  as  imnecessary  explana- 
tions. 

Another  interesting  field  for  analysis  lies 
m  the  thought  that  only  the  massive  Infor- 
mation gathering  machinery  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  adequate  for  gathering  rele- 
vant data.  Again,  there  Is  a  sense  in  which 
this  Is  true.  But  it  overlooks  the  rather  ob- 
vious point  that  the  data  might  not  be  valid — 
that  massive  information  gathering  machin- 
ery is  a  device  which  multiplies  misinfor- 
mation as  well  as  Information  and  that 
colossal  mistakes  can  be  virtually  compelled 
In  the  decision  making  process  by  the  pres- 
entation of  InvaUd  "facts"  In  a  most  beguUlng 
form.  When  I  was  In  the  White  House.  I 
was  highly  Impressed  by  the  "pacification" 
figures  which  arrived  with  regularity  demon- 
strating that  substantial  areas  of  Vietnam 
were  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

No  matter  how  I  analyzed  the  statistics, 
allowing  for  normal  margins  of  error,  ap- 
peared valid.  It  was  not  until  I  had  left  the 
White  House  that  I  came  to  the  realization 
that  they  could  be  entirely  meaningless.  This 
happened  when  I  encountered  an  old  friend 
who  had  been  engaged  in  gathering  the  basic 
statistics  In  the  villages  themselves.  The  pic- 
ture that  he  painted  shed  quite  a  different 
light.  It  was  that  of  an  American  speaking 
little  or  no  Vietnamese,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  a  village  which  he  covQd  visit  for 
only  a  few  hours  every  month,  talking  to 
people  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him  because 
they  were  vulnerable  to  Viet  Cong  retribu- 
tion by  his  very  presence  8md  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of 
him  was  to  tell  him  what  they  sensed  he 
wanted  to  know.  The  figures  so  gathered 
would  be  combined  with  other  figures  simi- 
larly gathered  and  forwarded  to  Saigon;  then 
to  appropriate  agencies  In  Washington  and 
then  to  the  White  House  Itself. 

At  every  step  of  the  Journey,  the  figures 
would  be  evaluated  and  reevaluated  and  by 
the  time  they  reached  the  National  Security 
Council  staff,  they  would  carry  the  same 
weight  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  I  have 
never  had  the  resources  to  check  further 
into  this  matter  but  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
Is  necessary.  The  most  elementary  common 
sense  should  have  warned  all  of  us  that 
computers  cannot  render  valid  data  which 
ultimately  depends  upon  questioning  people 
of  a  different  culture;  a  different  language;  a 
different  experience  of  life;  and  a  burning 
desire  that  we  go  away.  It  obviously  is  not 
possible  to  do  so  but  there  would  be  Im- 
measurable value  In  analyzing  all  of  the 
data  upon  which  Executive  decisions  are 
based  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sources 
themselves.  Unfortunately,  by  the  time  that 
I  received  a  flash  of  Insight  from  my  friend. 
It  was  too  late  to  do  anything  about  It.  The 
pacification  figtires  had  become  accepted  gos- 
pel In  the  White  House — an  atmosphere  in 
which  a  questioning  of  accepted  gospel 
arouses  only  a  vague  wonderment  as  to  "what 
has  gone  wrong"  with  whoever  does  the 
questioning. 

Finally,  It  is  not  only  legitimate  but  ab- 
solutely essential  to  question  the  asstunp- 
tlon  that  the  heavy  concentration  of  ex- 
perts In  the  Executive  branch  assures 
sounder  decisions  than  can  be  made  on  the 
outside.  This  Is  an  assertion  which  should 
undergo  the  most  rigorous  challenge — not 
because  there  Is  reason  to  doubt  either  the 


skUl  or  the  Integrity  of  the  experts  but  be- 
cause of  the  use  to  which  they  are  put.  It 
Ukes  very  little  service  in  the  White  House, 
and  only  a  minimum  of  perception,  to  learn 
that  the  role  of  the  expert  is  to  tell  the 
President  how  best  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses— not  to  question  policies  already 
made. 

At  the  very  start,  an  individual  may  have 
an  impact  upon  a  Presidential  decision.  But 
once  the  commitment  Is  made,  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
geared  to  defending  the  commitment  and 
those  individuals  with  second  thoughts  are 
lost  in  the  shuffle.  I  have  been  quite  star- 
tled since  leaving  the  White  House  at  the 
number  of  second  level,  sub-Cabinet  officials 
who  had  strong  reservations  about  the  Viet- 
nam policy  during  the  period  that  the  de- 
cisions were  made.  Perhaps  some  of  them 
are  only  now  revealing  those  reservations 
because  the  war  has  become  unpopular  and 
It  is  safe  to  do  so.  But  I  doubt  it  because 
many  of  them  strike  me  as  men  who  would 
always  make  their  feelings  known  at  least 
to  their  superiors.  Perhaps  other  White 
House  assistants  with  direct  responsibilities 
In  foreign  affairs  knew  about  the  reserva- 
tions at  the  time  as  one  of  the  factors  of 
life  In  the  Executive  Mansion  Is  that  assist- 
ants rarely  know  what  other  assistants 
know  and  do  not  want  to  ask  (and  would 
not  get  an  answer  If  they  did  ask)  out  of 
fear  of  betraying  their  ignorance  and  there- 
fore their  lack  of  status. 

Perhaps  these  reservations  were  made 
known  to  the  President  at  meetings  attended 
only  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chief  of  the 
CIA — meetings  which  were  not  attended  by 
any  assistant.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know 
that  such  matters  were  never  raised  In  the 
Cabinet  or  the  National  Security  Council 
meetings — theoretically  the  Presidential 
mechanisms  for  obtaining  conectlve  judg- 
ment. From  time  to  time  there  would  be  a 
"DevU's  Advocate"  type  of  dlscxission  but  the 
"Devil's  Advocate"  Is  always  anticipated  and 
people  listen  to  him  with  at  best  tolerance. 
It  Is  no  substitute  for  a  genuine  adversary 
discussion — the  only  kind  which  I  believe 
ever  produces  a  reasoned  Judgment.  From  the 
type  of  discussion  I  heard  in  such  meetings 
in  1964  and  1965,  I  do  not  see  h-w  the  IPres- 
Ident  could  have  reached  decisions  other  than 
he  made.  The  tragedy  Is  that  the  skepticism 
which  existed  In  many  areas  could  not  have 
penetrated  the  walls  and  really  have  been 
debated. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  can  alter  the  situation  I  have 
described.  The  only  hope  I  can  see  is  to  in- 
troduce into  the  national  scene  an  element  of 
adversary  discussion  which  can  operate  at  a 
sufficiently  early  point  that  It  wlU  head  off 
catastrophe.  As  I  have  already  stated.  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  futile  to  attempt  to  do  this  at  the 
point  of  crisis  Itself,  and  even  If  It  were  not 
futile,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  undertaking. 
But  It  Is  not  futile  for  Congress  to  assume 
the  power,  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
to  require  the  President  to  defend  his  posi- 
tion as  the  price  for  continuing  whatever 
hostlUtles  he  has  launched  during  the  crisis. 
The  30-day  period  set  In  these  resolutions 
strikes  me  as  being  a  bit  short  but  this  is 
a  question  of  practical  Judgment  and  I  am 
not  disposed  to  argue  over  such  matters. 
And,  I  repeat,  I  am  not  In  a  position  to  dis- 
cuss the  legal  Issues  but  there  Is  obviously 
enough  experience  on  this  Committee — let 
alone  the  expertise  available  to  you — to  ren- 
der sound  Judgment  on  such  matters.  The 
Important  thing  to  me  is  my  belief  that  the 
principle  behind  these  resolutions  la  valid 
and  I  hope  they  can  be  carried  into  effect. 
In  closing,  I  want  to  be  clear  on  the  point 
that  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  In- 
volved in  translating  this  approach  Into  a 
reality.  It  will  be  argued  that  Congress  can- 
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not  "run"  a  war;  that  Comyreas  cannot  hayii 
Information  equal  to  that  possessed  by  th« 
Executive;  that  such  a  procedure  runs  th* 
risk  of  conTcylng  Information  to  an  enemyt 
and  that  It  is  hazardous  to  distract  a  Pres*- 
Ident  when  he  Is  directing  American  forcep 
In  armed  combat.  All  of  these  are  valid  whe|i 
made  In  a  vacuum.  I  believe  they  are  be- 
side the  point  when  considered  within  thte 
context  of  our  present  national  probleBl. 
To  take  them  up  on  a  point -by-polnt  basU, 
I  would  like  to  submit  the  following  con- 
siderations :  I 

1.  These  resolutions  do  NOT  seek  to  usurt) 
the  Preeldentlal  authority  to  run  a  waf. 
They  go  Instead  to  the  proper  prerogatl^ 
of  Congress — a  determination  of  whether 
he  has  a  right  to  wage  a  specific  war  In 
age  when  most  wars  seem  to  be  run  wltho 
declarations  and  probably  will  be  opera*^ 
that  way  for  some  time  to  come. 

2.  Congress  cannot  possibly  set  up 
Information  system  equivalent  to  thi 
possessed  by  the  Executive.  But  what 
needed  Is  NOT  alternate  data  gathering  sys- 
tems but  the  application  of  skeptical  Judg- 
ment to  the  data  that  already  exists.  It  |s 
not  conceivable  that  such  skeptical  Judg- 
ment can  be  brought  to  Its  most  effectUe 
point  within  the  Executive  branch  under 
governmental  system  where  all  Executl 
powers  are  concentrated  In  the  hands 
one  man  and  I  doubt  strongly  that  the  syi 
tern  can  be  changed.  Under  these  clrcur 
stance*,  the  only  hope  for  skeptical  Jui 
ment  comes  from  the  Congress. 

3.  The  risk  of  conveying  Information 
an  enemy  Is  Inherent  In  any  system  whl( 
brings  skeptical  Judgment  to  bear  upon 
problem.  But  It  is  less  of  a  risk  than  t 
very  real  hazard,  which  we  know  Is  with 
now.  of  dividing  our  country  because  of  u 
lateral   Judgments   on   the   use   of   mlUtaiy 
force.  We  have  succeeded  in  surviving  ma^y 
situations  In  which  Information  "leaked" 
an  enemy.  I  doubt  whether  we  can  survl 
the  kind  of  massive  dlslUtislonment  that 
now  taking  place  In  our  society. 

4.  The  argument  that  It  Is  hazardous 
distract  a  President  by  forcing  him  to  di 
fend  his  position  against  skeptical  Judgme; 
strikes  me  as  Invalid  within  the  context 
otir  times.  A  nation  cannot  be  any  stroni 
than  Its  resources  and  of  those,  the  m' 
Important  la  the  confidence  of  the  people 
their  government.  The  skeptical  Judgmei 
are  not  going  to  disappear  from  public  ■ 
bate  Just  because  there  Is  no  machinery 
bringing  them  to  a  test  of  public  will.  All  t 
Is  going  to  happen  Is  that  they  will  fes 
and  undenalne  the  consciousness  of  natloi 
unity.  It  Is  far  better  to  bring  such  matt 
to  a  head  at  any  early  reasonable  point  ai 
I  know  of  no  better  place  to  do  It  than  In  tl 
Congress.  Perhaps  the  decisions  that  will 
made  will  be  wrong  because  there  Is 
g:uarantee  of  Tightness  even  li-  coUectljve 
Judgment.  But  at  least  they  will  be  collec- 
tive Judgments  and  I  believe  that  a  free  nja- 
tlon  can  survive  even  gross  mistakes  mafle 
In  that  vein.  And  under  any  circumstances, 
collective  Judgment  made  In  the  wake  ]of 
adversary  debate  has  a  far  better  chance  lof 
being  right  than  the  Judgments  we  are  liv- 
ing under  now. 
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FARM  INCOMES 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  t»ie 
March- April  1971  Grain  Producers  Ne^s, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M. 
Hardin  discusses  the  President's  edo- 
nomic  report.  He  mentions  some  of  1|ie 
pluses  in  agriculture,  and  there  have  beien 
some.  However,  Secretary  Hardin  also 
recognizes  that  many  farmers  are  en- 
titled to  more  income  than  they  are  npw 
receiving. 

Secretary  Hardin  says: 


Far  too  many  farm  people  still  have  far 
too  little  income.  Though  farm  incomes  have 
Improved,  the  fact  that  they  continue  low 
relative  to  Incomes  of  non-farmers  remains 
the  number  one  problem  of  agrlctUtiiral 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  farmers  of  America 
have  a  real  friend  in  Clifford  Hardin.  He 
understands  their  situation.  He  speaks  up 
for  them  and  it  Is  gratifying  to  know  that 
we  have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
wants  to  improve  farm  income.  Secretary 
Hardin  is  to  be  commended  for  raising 
his  voice  in  the  high  councils  of  Govern- 
ment for  a  better  deal  for  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Haedin    Discttsses    President   Nixon's 
Economic  Report 
(By  Clifford  M.  Hardin) 
I  appreciate  the  opportxinlty  to  comment 
on  the  President's  Economic  Report  as  It  re- 
lates to  agriculture  and  to  rural  America.  I 
win  confine  my  remarks  to  the  state  of  the 
agricultural  economy,  service  to  consumers, 
geographic  distribution  of  the  population  and 
environmental  protection. 

AGalCULTURAl.    ECONOMT 

Realized  net  Income  per  farm  In  1970  aver- 
aged practically  the  same  as  the  record  level 
In  1969  and  was  82%  above  the  1960  level. 
The  per  capita  disposable  Income  of  the  farm 
population  from  all  sources,  farm  and  non- 
farm.  In  1970  was  139%  above  1960.  This  com- 
pares with  a  gain  of  67%  for  the  nonfarm 
population.  In  1960,  per  capita  disposable  in- 
come of  the  farm  population  was  only  56% 
of  the  Income  of  the  nonfarm  population. 
Last  year  farm  people  got  78%  as  much  in- 
come as  nonfarm  people.  This  was  a  substan- 
tial gain  for  the  decade,  but  far  too  many 
farm  people  stlU  have  far  too  little  Income. 
Though  farm  Incomes  have  Improved,  the 
fact  that  they  continue  low  relative  to  In- 
comes of  non-farmers  remains  the  ntimber 
one  problem  of  agricultural  policy. 

Income  from  nonfarm  sources  Is  becoming 
a  larger  and  larger  component  of  the  net  In- 
comes of  farm  people.  Off-farm  Jobs  of  vari- 
ous kinds  are  the  chief  source  of  such  In- 
come. In  1970,  the  per  capita  disposable  In- 
comes of  people  on  farms  averaged  a  record 
$2  633.  Almost  half  of  this  (47.7%  )  was  from 
nonfarm  sources.  These  dollars  are  as  uscftil 
m  buying  goods  and  services  as  those  earned 
from  farming  operations. 

The  year  1970  found  crop  prices  rising  and 
livestock  prices  falling.  The  net  result  was 
an  increase  In  prices  received  by  farmers  of 
2%  above  the  1969  level.  The  decline  in  Uve- 
stock  prices  was  prlmarUy  due  to  the  large 
increase  In  pork  production  accompanied  by 
continued  large  suppUes  of  beef,  eggs  and 
milk.  The  rise  In  crop  prices  was  due  mainly 
to  higher  prices  for  grains  and  soybeans,  re- 
flecting the  smaller  1970  grain  crop.  Corn 
blight  cut  the  yield  of  that  crop  by  approxi- 
mately 15%.  Adding  to  the  price  strength  for 
grain  was  an  expanding  domestic  and  export 
demand  for  both  grains  and  soybeans. 

Agricultural  exports  in  1970  hit  a  record 
*7.2  billion.  22%  above  the  previous  year 
and  4%  above  the  previous  record  In  1966. 
Much  of  the  advance  was  attributable  to  the 
poor  grain  harvest  In  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe  and  the  strengthening  demand  for 
grain  and  grain  products  for  livestock  feed- 
ing as  diets  Improved  In  other  developed 
nations.  We  achieved  some  export  gains 
through  trade  concessions  that  we  were  able 
to  negotiate. 

Agricultural  Imports  continued  to  expand 
in  1970  with  most  of  the  increase  accounted 
for  by  gains  Ln  animal  products,  fnilts,  vege- 


tables, sugar,  and  beverages.  Agriculture 
showed  a  net  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
of  $1.5  billion  during  the  year,  thus  helping 
to  Improve  the  Nation's  overall  trade  bal- 
ance. With  the  comparative  advantage  en- 
Joyed  by  much  of  American  agriculture,  we 
shotUd  be  able  to  Improve  our  performance 
even  more — If  we  can  keep  export  markets 
open. 

In  the  year  ahead,  agriculture  faces  sub- 
stantial change  as  supply  conditions  adjust 
and  demand  Improves.  Large  supplies  of  live- 
stock and  products  may  hold  farm  product 
prices  below  the  highs  of  last  winter.  But 
with  the  general  economy  improving,  we  are 
looking  for  farm  product  prices  to  strengthen 
by  around  midyear  as  livestock  production 
tapers  off. 

For  1971  as  a  whole,  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketings  are  expected  to  show  an 
Increase.  Realized  gross  farm  income  could 
run  slightly  above  the  previous  record. 

Although  there  has  been  a  decline  In  the 
ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by 
farmers.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  lim- 
itations of  this  measure  as  an  indicator  of 
farmer  well-being.  The  development  and  ap- 
plication of  new  production  technologies, 
rapid  changes  In  the  size  structure  and  or- 
ganization of  production  units,  and  the  fur- 
ther Integration  of  production  and  marketing 
processes  have  yielded  very  rapid  gains  In 
productivity  In  the  postwar  years.  As  a  re- 
sult. It  Is  more  meaningful  to  examine  trends 
In  Income  per  farm  and  In  per  capita  In- 
come of  farm  people. 

SEBVICZ   TO   CONSUMERS 

The  average  American  family  purchases 
Its  food  supply  with  only  16.7%  of  the  fam- 
ily Income.  Never  before  has  this  percentage 
been  so  low,  and  never  before  has  the  quality 
of  the  food  supply  been  so  high. 

This  remarkable  achievement,  never  before 
attained  anywhere  In  the  world.  Is  a  tribute 
to  the  great  eflSclency  of  American  fanners. 
During  the  last  10  years,  efficiency — ^that  Is, 
the  amount  of  output  per  unit  of  Input — 
has  been  advancing  about  twice  as  rapidly 
In  agriculture  as  In  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

To  the  degree  that  the  relatively  low  share 
o*  the  Income  spent  for  food  results  f rcwi  ag- 
ricultural efficiency,  we  take  pride.  But  to 
the  degree  that  It  results  from  Inadequate 
returns  to  the  labor,  management,  and  capi- 
tal employed  In  the  production  of  food,  we 
feel  concern.  All  of  these  elements  are  In  the 
picture. 

POPtTLATION 

The  geographic  distribution  of  population 
and  employment  opportunities  Is  an  Issue  of 
growing  national  significance.  We  know  from 
the  census  of  last  year  that  about  half  <rf 
all  counties  In  the  nation  (most  of  them 
rural)  lost  population  over  the  decade  of  the 
1960'8  and  that  another  one-quarter  grew 
slowly.  They  experienced  net  outmigratlon 
and  most  often  the  outmlgrants  were  young 
adults  beginning  their  most  productive  years 
of  life.  In  such  States  as  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana  and  West 
Virginia,  over  three-quarters  of  all  counties 
loet  population. 

Yet  there  are  growth  centers  In  most  of 
theee  States  where  the  rate  of  population 
Increase  equals  that  of  the  metropoUtan 
centers. 

One  of  the  major  chaUenges  before  us  now 
Is  to  combine  these  two  forces — the  decline 
and  stagnation  of  large  areas  and  the  growth 
and  vitality  of  nearby  centers— In  a  mannCT 
that  Is  mutually  supportive.  The  Increased 
use  and  suppOTt  of  planning  and  develop- 
ment districts  win  help  place  the  Iss^eln 
the  areawlde  context  that  Is  needed.  It  wUl 
also  help  Federal  agencies  bring  their  ef- 
forts into  more  effective,  more  oomplemen- 
tary  relatlonshlpe  at  the  local  level.  With 
the  prospect  of  locaUtles  having  access  to 
noncategorical  grants  In  the  form  of  Fed- 
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-rally   shared   revenues,   these   institutions 
take  on  even  greater  potential  stature. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Domestic  Council 
has  been  examining  the  need  for  a  national 
growth  policy,  with  particular  attention  to 
^e  development  of  nonmetropoUtan  areas. 
1  am  hopeful  that  this  work  wUl  soon  take 
the  form  of  an  explicit  Federal-wide  policy. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  long 
and  outstanding  record  in  the  environmental 
field.  Among  the  many  notable  accomplish- 
ments are  the: 

Abatement  of  the  Groat  Dust  Bowl  prob- 
lem through  soil  conservation. 

Eeduction  of  flooding  damages  through 
upstream  conservation. 

Control  of  forest  fires  on  National  Forests 
and  on  private  lands. 

Improvement  of  the  landscape  and  sta- 
bilization of  soils  throtigh  cooperative  tree 
planting  programs. 

We  must  not,  however,  permit  past  suc- 
cesses to  make  us  complacent  to  present  and 
future  needs,  which  are  many.  We  cannot 
solve  all  our  environmental  problems  over- 
night. It  will  take  a  deliberately  programmed 
effort  over  time  to  realize  the  Improve- 
ments we  desire.  In  some  cases  we  will  have 
to  wait  for  standards  to  be  established  and 
for  technological  Improvements  from  re- 
search. In  other  situations  new  or  expanded 
authorities  may  be  needed.  The  cooperation 
of  public  and  private  efforts  will  also  be  an 
Important  Ingredient.  Nonetheless,  we  are 
determined  to  make  progress  on  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  environmental  front. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  environ- 
mental program  for  the  1970'8  as  It  Is  now 
taking  shape,  will  Include  five  major  ele- 
ments. The  first  will  Involve  the  Identifica- 
tion, retention,  and  protection  of  land  for 
agricultural  production.  Second,  we  are  de- 
signing new  approaches  to  the  use  of  land 
released  from  agriculture  for  aesthetic  and 
recreational  purposes.  A  third  element  will 
be  to  stimulate  selected  small  and  medium 
size  growth  centers  around  the  nation.  As  a 
fourth  element,  we  are  Intenslfjrlng  our  ef- 
forts to  determine  the  capacity  of  land  to 
absorb  wastes  and  to  design  means  of  con- 
verting wasites  Into  beneficial  uses.  Finally, 
a  fifth  element  involves  modifications  in  the 
use  of  agricultural  chemicals.  We  are,  for  ex- 
ample, already  beginning  to  use  a  number 
of  biological  control  mechanisms  to  replace 
the  more  toxic  chemicals. 


WITHHOLDING  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  that  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  George 
Shultz,  Director  of  the  OflQce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  together  with  re- 
lated materials  concerning  the  with- 
holding of  fimds  for  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs. 

My  letter  to  Mr.  Shultz  urges  him  to 
reconsider  his  earlier  decision  to  with- 
hold housing  and  development  funds  in 
the  light  of  changing  conditions.  I  refer 
particularly  to  incresised  unemployment 
in  a  number  of  areas  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  actions  to  limit  wage  in- 
creases in  the  construction  industry. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  administration  persists  in  em- 
bargoing funds  we  have  appropriated  for 
rebuilding  our  cities  at  a  time  when  the 
number  of  cities  with  substantial  im- 
employment  has  reached  Its  highest  total 
since  1962. 

The  Manpower  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  reports  that  50 


major  labor  market  areas  in  the  country 
had  6  percent  or  more  unemployment 
last  month;  that  37  new  areas  were  de- 
clared eligible  for  emergency  public 
works  assistance;  that  28  other  areas 
were  added  to  the  "substantial  or  per- 
sistent unemployment"  lists,  raising  the 
total  number  of  communities  with  serious 
unemployment  to  712. 

The  Department  of  Labor  reports  that 
we  have  many  cities  with  unemployed 
workers.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  reports  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done 
if  we  are  to  rebuild  our  cities  and  house 
our  growing  population.  But  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  reports  that  it 
is  withholding  millions  of  dollars  that 
has  been  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
to  get  the  job  done. 

I  have  urged  Mr.  Shultz  to  reconsider 
and  to  release  the  money  for  housing 
and  urban  programs  without  further 
delay. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Shultz  and  related  ma- 
terials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  21,  1971. 
Hon.  George  Shultz 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  George  :  I  am  writing  this  as  a  follow- 
up  to  our  recent  hearings  regarding  the  with- 
holding of  funds  for  housing  and  virban  de- 
velopment programs,  and  to  the  testimony 
by  Deputy  Director  Caspar  Weinberger. 

I  am  still  very  concerned  about  the  wisdom 
of  withholding  these  funds. 

I  continue  to  receive  communications 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  urging  my  In- 
tercession with  the  President  to  release  Im- 
mediately all  funds  appropriated  for  housing 
and  community  development.  Last  week,  for 
example,  Robert  W.  Maflln,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Officials  wrote  to  me 
about  the  numerous  Inquiries  and  responses 
he  has  received  from  local  housing  and  re- 
development agencies.  On  the  basis  of  com- 
munications from  over  two  hundred  commu- 
nities of  all  sizes  In  all  regions,  he  concludes: 

"A  crisis  of  major  proportions  Is  develop- 
ing, a  crisis  which  can  Jeopardize  the  con- 
tinuation of  community  development  and 
housing  production  programs  in  many  lo- 
calities. To  be  blunt,  unless  action  is  taken 
Immediately  to  release  these  funds  before 
July  1.  many  local  programs  will  not  survive 
and  others  wlU  face  a  drastic  curtaUment  of 
their   operations." 

I  am  particularly  distressed  by  the  commu- 
nications I  have  received  from  communities 
in  Alabama,  communities  which  I  know  well. 
During  the  past  month,  my  office  has  liter- 
ally been  deluged  with  pleas  from  commu- 
nities from  all  over  the  State  to  assist  them 
In  obtaining  funds  which  they  have  been 
waiting  for  over  many  months. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  withholding  of 
funds  for  bousing  and  community  develop- 
ment Is  having  three  serious  Impacts,  all  of 
them  undesirable. 

First,  the  withholding  of  funds  Is  badly 
disrupting  the  development  plans  of  local 
communities  and  is  Jeopardizing  the  orderly 
execution  of  development  projects. 

Second,  the  withholding  of  funds  Is  re- 
tarding economic  recovery  in  many  localities, 
and  is  even  reported  to  be  generating  addi- 
tional unemployment  and  need  for  publicly- 
assisted  housing. 

Third,  the  withholding  of  funds  is  robbing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  public 
confidence.  To  me,  this  ts  the  resource  which 


Is  absolutely  essential  for  community  d«- 
velopment.  By  falling  to  implement  the 
laws  and  the  programs  we  have  established 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  In  our  cities 
and  towns,  we  are  violating  the  trust  local 
citizens  have  placed  In  us  and  are  wasting 
the  most  Important  of  our  national  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Weinberger  stated,  during  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee,  that 

"As  conditions  shift,  ...  we  would  cer- 
tainly be  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  move 
policy  to  accommodate  them  to  the  extent 
that  we  can  ...  we  would  certainly  be  flexi- 
ble In  trying  to  release  and  schedule  the  re- 
lease of  funds  as  conditions  warranted  any 
change  in  policy." 

Mr.  Weinberger  emphasized  the  inflation- 
ary wage  trend  in  construction  as  a  major 
condition  affecting  the  decision  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  withhold 
housing  and  community  development  funds. 
He  also  pointed  to  the  budgetary  celling 
Imposed  by  Congress  as  a  factor  controlling 
Adininlstratlon  decisions.  While  I  am  not 
fully  satisfied  that  his  interpretation  of  the 
celling  is  the  correct  one,  it  seems  to  me 
that  conditions  have  shifted  significantly 
since  you  made  your  earlier  decisions  with 
respect  to  the  withholding  of  housing  and 
urban  development  funds. 

I  am  thinking,  in  particular,  about  the 
President's  actions  limiting  wage  increases  in 
the  construction  industry,  his  announce- 
ments of  stabilizing  price  levels,  and  recent 
reports  of  increased  unemployment  In  a 
number  of  areas. 

In  light  of  these  changes,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that,  in  carrying  out  your  pledge  to 
be  flexible  and  to  move  policy  In  order  to 
accommodate  to  changing  conditions,  you 
would  now  review  the  status  of  impoxinded 
housing  and  community  development  funds 
and  act  to  release  them  without  further  de- 
lay. 

Sincerely, 

John  Sparkman. 

April  9,  1971. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,   Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban    Affairs,    Senate    Committee    on 
Banking,    Housing    and    Urban    Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Tbia  letter  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  to  keep  you  informed 
about   the   continuing   difficulties  resulting 
from  the  hold-back  of  authorized  funds  for 
public    housing    and    urban    renewal,    first 
brought  to  light  by  the  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs on  March  3-4.  This  particularly  con- 
cerns the  withholding  of  150  million  dollars 
In  annual  contributions  for  public  housing 
authorized  by  the  1970  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act,  and  200  million  dollars  in 
urban   renewal   funds   appropriated   by   the 
Congress  in  December  1970. 

Following  our  testimony  before  your  sub- 
committee, we  received  numerous  inquiries 
from  local  housing  and  renewal  agencies  re- 
garding the  national  scope  of  the  problems 
related  to  this  Administrative  withholding  of 
funds.  Accordingly,  late  laist  month  we  sent 
a  memorandum  to  all  our  agency  members 
requesting  their  evaluation  of  the  local  de- 
gree of  emergency  prompted  from  this  em- 
bargo of  funds.  The  response  has  been  over- 
whelming. Considering  the  short  time  from 
when  this  memorandum  was  sent,  we  have 
been  flooded  with  phone  calls,  telegrams  and 
letters  detailing  the  specific  conditions  of 
hardship  Imposed  upon  localities  because  of 
the  embargo.  To  date  we  have  received  over 
200  responses  from  every  region  In  the  coun- 
try representing  communities  of  all  sizes.  A 
list  of  these  communities  Is  attached  for  your 
information. 

As  a  result  of  these  responses,  it  Is  our  con- 
clusion that  a  crisis  of  major  proportions  is 
developing  because  of  the  withholding  of 
funds,  a  crisis  which  can  jeopardize  the  con- 
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tmuatlon  of  community  development  efforts 
and  homing  production  programs  in  m^y 
localities.  To  be  blunt,  unless  action  is  tapn 
Immediately  to  release  these  funds  bejore 
July  ist,  many  local  programs  will  notjur- 
vlve  and  others  will  face  a  drastic  curflall- 
ment  of  their  operations.  I 

The  embargo  of  funds  has  had  a  total  com- 
munity impacts-slowing  down  many  com- 
munities' development  efforts,  creating  cttaoe 
in  their  planned  development  for  phy^cal 
improvements,  and  accentuating  local  eAco- 
nomlc  problems.  Timetables  for  public  fend 
private  development  have  to  be  altered,  don- 
tracts  with  private  companies  have  had  tj)  be 
delayed,  potential  sites  for  development  llave 
been  lost,  prospective  developers  have  had  to 
tvirned  away  because  the  community  canlnot 
guarantee  that  renewal  and  housing  fiinds 
will  be  avaUable  when  needed.  I 

This  is  especially  hard  on  those  numefoua 
communities  facing  high  unemployitent 
rates  where  capital  Improvement  projects 
would  have  a  positive  economic  effect  Iri  the 
private  sector,  providing  Immediate  Job^  for 
hundreds  of  unemployed  workers.  Ironiqally, 
these  same  communities  are  finding  thai  the 
high  degree  of  unemployment  Is  creatln ;  an 
even  higher  demand  for  public  housing  i.nlts 
Tor  these  unemployed  families,  a  demand 
which  cannot  be  met  due  to  the  wltW  old- 
ing  of  these  funds.  Thus,  the  embargo  t  as  a 
double  negative  Impact  In  these  localities. 
Public  renewal  and  housing  programs  are 
not  the  only  casualties;  but  also  the  pr  vate 
sector— developers,  contractors,  architects, 
blue  collar  workers,  construction  Industry 
trainees,  and  others  who  would  partlclpa  te  In 
the  program.  .»,.„„ 

A  second  overall  trend  emerging  from  these 
letters  Is  that  the  embargo  of  funds  In  these 
two  areas  has  hindered  the  orderly  Imple- 
mentation of  other  public  programs.  Pibllc 
housing,  for  example.  Is  an  essential  reloca- 
tion resource  for  families  displaced  by  Other 
governmental  programs  such  as  renewal, 
highway  development,  school  construction, 
clearance  of  unsafe  buildings  and  those 
numerous  other  activities  which  for;e  a 
community  to  displace  famUles.  mary  of 
whom  are  low  Income  and  cannot  (fiord 
private  housing.  Without  adequate  hoiislng 
funds,  many  commuiUtles  find  they  c»nnot 
meet  the  relocation  requirements  as  outtlned 
in  last  year's  Uniform  Relocation  and  prop- 
erty Acquisition  Act.  Likewise,  the  tbnlng 
of  a  renewal  project  Is  often  of  critical  Im- 
portance to  a  community's  efforts  to  l<Qple- 
ment  Its  total  public  improvement  program. 
Delays  In  funding  have  endangered  tlie  co- 
ordinated action  with  other  federal  proframs 
including  model  cities,  assisted  housing^  pub- 
lic works,  and  has  caused  delays  In  tb»  Im- 
plementation of  the  locality's  capita}  Im- 
provement schedule.  ; 

A  third  area  of  concern  expressed  In  these 
responses  Is  that  many  housing  and  re- 
newal authorities  face  a  financial  'crisis 
which  could  result  In  the  termlnatlbn  of 
programs  and  the  elimination  of  the  afeency 
Itself  This  crisis  results  from  not  fu>idlng 
new  applications,  not  honoring  prtvlous 
commitments  and  reservations,  and,  Iri  pub- 
lic housing,  the  faUure  to  implement  fully 
the  Sparkman/Brooke  amendments.  |Some 
housing  and  renewal  agencies  have  l^ld  off 
staff,  cut  down  expenses,  and  postponed  the 
payment  of  their  financial  obllgatlona.  This 
In  turn  means  the  loss  of  competent  staff, 
and  the  loss  of  confidence  In  the  agency  by 
those  with  whom  It  does  business.         I 

A  fourth  set  of  concerns  relate  to  tpe  In- 
creased costs  resulting  from  the  delajs  this 
embargo  Is  producing.  Financial  estimates 
based  on  purchasing  property,  and  construct- 
ing Improvements  made  according  to  al  time- 
table assuming  prompt  funding  are  no  longer 
valid.  Each  day  of  postponement  resi^lts  in 
Increased  costs,  especially  those  related  to 
construction  projects  where  materia^  and 
labor  costs  have  been  Increasing  at  *  *"'"*' 
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rate.  These  Increases  wUl  mean  the  cost  to 
the  federal  and  local  government  and  to 
private  developers  will  be  higher  If  and  when 
these  projects  can  proceed. 

A  fifth  area  where  comments  were  made 
was  the  noting  of  the  confusion  of  goals  at 
the  federal  level.  Why,  they  ask.  is  there  now 
an  embargo  of  funds  when  Just  months  ago 
the  federal  government  was  encouraging 
communities  to  become  Involved  In  these 
programs.  Many  letters  express  a  sense  of 
frusuatlon.  Communities  which  a  year  ago 
were  encouraged  to  participate  In  the  re- 
newal and  housing  programs,  prepared  ap- 
plications, worked  their  way  through  the 
whole  series  of  local  approvals  required  from 
public  and  citizen  groups,  now  are  told  that 
these  applications  cannot  be  funded  because 
money  Is  being  withheld  In  Washington. 
Many  communities  who  Invested  a  large 
amount  of  their  resources  toward  the  task 
of  preparing  such  appUcatlons  are  now  sus- 
picious of  the  federal  government's  ability  to 
fulfill  Its  promises. 

A  final,  and  perhaps  the  most  serious, 
generalization  coming  from  these  responses 
Is  that  public  confidence  In  these  programs 
Is  being  eroded  because  the  locality  Is  unable 
to  meet  the  goals  It  set,  goaJs  which  were 
established  under  the  belief  that  funding 
would  be  forthcoming.  ClUzen  groups,  mer- 
chants, businessmen,  developers  and  elected 
public  officials  are  reexamining  their  support 
for  programs  which  promise  community  Im- 
provement, but  which  are  unable  to  produce 
results. 

I  would  like  to  cite  some  specific  examples 
of  the  effect  of  this  crisis  which  Is  now  oc- 
curring In  many  communities. 

PUBUC     HOUSING 


u  high 


Among  the  several  responses  noting  the 
overall  community  Impact  of  the  embargo 
are  the  following : 

Prom  a  housing  authority  In  Texas:  "This 
Authority  has  In  active  development  466 
units  of  Turnkey  family  housing  which  are 
in  Jeopardy  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Four 
different  developers  are  Involved  In  five  scat- 
tered sites.  Proposals  were  accepted  to  June. 
1970  and  thoxisands  of  dollars  have  been  to- 
vested  to  land  options,  architectural  and 
engtoeertog  fees,  only  to  find  that  the 
Regional  Office,  as  of  March  19,  can  fund 
only  162  of  these  units.  As  a  result,  valuable 
slt«3  will  probably  be  lost  along  with  good- 
will developed  In  the  community.  Extensive 
efforts  were  expended  to  seUlng  the  Turnkey 
program  to  the  community  and  to  local  de- 
velopers who  are  now  disillusioned  .  .  ." 

From  a  housing  authority  In  Washtogton: 
'•Delay  to  reUef  on  public  housing  opera- 
tional needs  and  new  development  fxmds  is 
seriously  endangering  our  abUlty  to  meet 
critical  ho\istog  needs  of  welfare  families 
who  have  suffered  drastic  cuts  In  houstog 
aUowances.  leaving  them  no  place  to  turn 
but  public  houstog  .  .  ." 

From  a  houstog  authority  In  Connecticut : 
"Our  entire  metropolitan  areas  suffers  from 
a  dangerously  high  level  of  unemployment 
...  we  presently  have  nearly  400  units  under 
program  reservation  not  funded  and  pending 
for  over  nine  months  ...  we  also  have  a 
pending  application  for  operating  subsidies 
these  programs  could  both  mean  addi- 
tional Jobs  and  economic  Investment  In  the 
area  .  .  ." 

A  large  number  of  agencies  noted  that  the 
lack  of  housing  funds  were  directly  affecting 
the  community's  renewal  program  and  dis- 
rupting other  activities  where  housing  was 
to  provide  relocation.  Among  these  responses 
were: 

From  an  urban  renewal  agency  in  Arkan- 
sas' "This  authority  has  824  units  of  World 
War  n  housing  .  .  .  about  500  of  these  units 
are  on  leased  land  and  the  lease  wUl  expire 
on  December  31,  1972,  and  will  not  be  re- 
newed by  the  owners  .  .  .  these  units  must 
•tie  vacated  and  demolished  by  that  time.  We 


had  a  jwogrBim  reservation  for  300  units  last 
year;  however,  100  units  were  eliminated  due 
to  the  fundtog  'cninch.'  Thus,  we  now  have 
only  200  new  units  to  replace  300  old  ones, 
and  only  21  months  In  which  to  provide  re- 
placement houstog  before  the  old  units  miut 
be  vacated  . . ." 

A  sample  of  the  cost  tocreases  emerging 
from  these  delays  Is  provided  by  the  follow, 
tog  quote: 

From  a  small  housing  authority  in  Ten- 
nessee: "We  have  three  projects  that  need 
Immediate  attention  .  .  .  the  sites  for  these 
projects  have  been  selected  and  approved  . . . 
options  were  signed  and  will  expire  In  a  short 
time  If  we  do  not  work  fast.  As  you  know,  the 
price  of  land  U  growtog  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
auad  It  win  be  Impossible  to  hold  this  prop- 
erty at  our  option  price  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  . . ." 

A  few  samples  of  the  comments  relating 
to  the  flJianclal  crisis  the  embargo  Is  pro- 
ducing are: 

From  a  housing  authority  in  Iowa:  "For 
the  first  time  our  housing  authority  has 
operated  In  the  red,  because  of  our  inability 
to  get  supplemental  funds  to  Implement  the 
Brooke  amendment  (rent  reduction  amend- 
ment) which  went  into  effect  on  March  24, 
1970  .  .  .  these  funds  are  being  held  up, 
though  authorized  . . ." 

From  a  housing  authority  in  Rhode  !>• 
land:  "As  of  today,  our  deficit  Is  estimated 
at  approximately  175  thousand  dollars  above 
current  reserves  .  .  .  when  July  1  comes,  the 
figure  could  be  much  higher  . . ." 

From  a  housing  authority  in  New  York: 
"We  are  a  relatively  small  local  authority 
with  a  new  HUD -assisted  program  (nothing 
more  than  five  years  old)  and  therefore  do 
not  have  the  backup  of  an  older  established 
program  .  .  .  current  operating  Income,  in- 
cluding special  subsidies  and  their  timelj 
receipt  are  crucial.  The  Section  23  program 
Is  even  more  sensitive  In  that  funds  are 
parceled  out  on  a  quarterly  basU  and  must 
be  on  hand  to  pay  contractural  obligations 
under  leases  vrtth  private  owners  ...  we  have 
subsidy  funds  owing  and  long  overdue  In 
both  special  subsidies  and  leasing  ..." 

Finally,  we  are  enclosing  a  quote  from  one 
authority  which  is  Indicative  of  how  the 
withholding  has  endangered  public  and 
community  support  for  the  program. 

From  a  housing  authority  in  South  Caro- 
lina- "We  have  a  planning  grant  for  a  hous- 
ing development  which  has  received  the  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  area  residents,  as  well 
as  the  public  at  large  ...  the  living  condi- 
tions In  this  neighborhood  have  been  a  dis- 
grace for  40  years  ...  at  the  last  several  com- 
munity meettogs,  the  residents  have  ex- 
prefised  despair  and  hopelessness  In  the  lacK 
of  progress  .  .  .  They  have  opined  that  they 
wUl  never  live  to  see  actual  construction  be- 
gin on  this  housing  development  ••  •  °^ 
housing  authority  staff  has  never  observea 
such  utter  desperation." 
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TJBBAN    EZNKWAL 

There  are  several  examples  of  how  the 
embargo  has  effected  the  timing  of  projects, 
and  their  coordination  with  other  financing 
sources  and  programs : 

A  small  community  In  Texas  Is  planning 
a  large  development  effort  which  Involves 
a  major  overpass  over  Its  railroad  yards,  lo 
accomplish  this,  the  city  received  commit- 
ments from  the  state  highway  depariment 
and  the  railroad  for  over  a  half  mllUon 
dollars  to  assist  to  this  project.  However, 
both  now  express  concern  that  they  will  noi 
be  able  to  keep  earmarktog  these  funos 
much  longer,  and  action  which  will  Prevent 
this  project  from  ever  betog  initiated,  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  agency's  operattog 
funds  will  be  exhausted  on  May  15,  i»a 
unless  Its  application  Is  approved. 

A  Rocky  Mountain  city  has  a  pe^^^f 
renewal  appUcatlon  which  would  pro"*"  * 
site   to   be    shared   by   three   coUeges.  Tne 


ctAte  appropriated  1.4  mllUon  dollars  for  fl- 
!^al  assistance  to  the  project,  but  this 
monev  will  revert  to  the  general  fund  on 
June  30th  unless  the  federal  application 
Is  approved. 

A  related  timing  problem  resulting  bam 
delays  due  to  the  AdmlnistraUve  withhold- 
ing of  funds  revolves  around  the  use  of 
n^-cash  credits  to  meet  the  community's 
local  share  requirement: 

A  small  town  In  Pennsylvania  notes  that 
Its  urban  renewal  project  Is  dependent  upon 
using  650.000  dollars  to  non-cash  credits 
relating  to  school  construction.  Tet,  unless 
a  loan  and  grant  contract  Is  signed  by  No- 
vember these  credits  will  expire  and  the 
oommunlty  will  be  unable  to  proceed  with 
Its  development  plans. 

Another  series  of  examples  demonstrates 
the  effect  of  this  embargo  on  the  continua- 
tion of  the  NDP  program  and  its  relation- 
ship to  total  community  efforts: 

One  California  city  submitted  a  third 
year  application  for  9.7  mllUon  dollars,  4.8 
mllUon  dollars  of  which  Is  new  funds.  The 
HUD  Area  Office  toformed  it  that  It  could 
receive  only  1.2  million  dollars  in  new 
money  which  "wouldn't  even  cover  toterest 
payments  on  our  project  notes." 

A  large  southern  city  is  to  similar  straits. 
For  its  second  year  NDP  actlvltlee,  the  dty 
requested  6.3  mllUon  dollars  but  was  to- 
formed  it  should  submit  a  revised  appUca- 
tlon for  only  1.4  mllUon  dollars,  the  amount 
of  its  first  year  grant.  The  Executive  Direc- 
tor notes  the  ImpUcatlon  of  this  reduction  of 
the  appUcatlon — (1)  "the  'Ufe-blood'  of  our 
Agency  ...  is  to  severe  Jeopardy;"  (2)  "it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  tailor  a  6.3 
mliUon  dollar  program  to  a  1.4  milUon  dol- 
lar program  and  still  produce  a  meaningful 
and  significant  impact  in  the  NDP  area;" 
and  (3)  "the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
residents  of  the  area  .  .  .  will  be  seriously 
eroded." 

A  large  Texas  city  In  submitting  Its  sec- 
ond year  NDP  application  placed  major  em- 
phasis on  drainage  improvements,  working 
out  a  joint  project  with  the  local  river  au- 
thority, the  Model  Cities  program,  and  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  city's  appli- 
cation for  these  activities  was  for  $14  million 
dollars.  Tet  HUD  has  Informed  the  city  It 
win  receive  only  3.5  million  dollars.  The 
Executive  Director  comments,  "our  sched- 
uled second  year  share  of  the  channel  Im- 
provements alone  Is  3.8  mlUlon  dollars.  At 
the  moment,  it  looks  as  If  we  not  only  have 
to  cut  second  year  actions  Involving  housing 
sites  and  rehabilitation  (both  critical  areas 
of  concern  In  Model  Cities)  but  also  have  to 
somehow  cut  back  on  what  we  are  conmaltted 
to  do  on  channel  Improvements." 

A  final  set  of  responses  notes  the  Immi- 
nent financial  crisis  implicit  In  the  embargo : 
One  village  in  New  York  State  Is  presently 
completing  a  renewal  project  which  should 
be  closed  out  by  July  of  this  year.  The  com- 
munity has  a  pending  application  for  an 
additional  project,  which  If  not  funded  be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  existing  project 
may  mean  "a  good  possibility  that  this 
agency  and  the  employees  will  have  to  be  ter- 
minated." 

A  small  New  England  city  notes  that  unless 
its  amendatory  application  Is  funded  within 
60  days  "we  wlU  have  no  other  alternatives 
but  to  close  down  these  projects."  The  agency 
has  already  cut  staff  by  50%  and  now  has 
a  balance  of  500  dollars  In  the  account  of  one 
of  Its  projects. 

Prom  an  upstate  New  York  oommunlty: 
"Our  emergency  arises  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  exactly  $1,536.63  In  our  checking  ac- 
count on  this  date  with  liabilities  of  more 
than  double  that  amount.  Our  monthly  ex- 
penses are  about  3,000  dollars.  We  will  liter- 
ally close  the  doors  unless  we  receive  some 
Immediate  action  from  HUD." 


A  New  England  city  reports  that  because 
it  has  not  received  approval  of  an  amenda- 
tory application,  it  has  been  forced  to  borrow 
more  than  90,000  dollars  from  other  local 
sources  to  pay  relocation  claims  and  toterest 
charges. 

Another  nearby  city  faces  an  even  more 
serious  problem — 80,000  dollars  in  relocation 
payments  due,  but  no  resources  from  which 
to  borrow. 

In  summary,  the  lack  of  funds  for  renewal 
is  placing  the  whole  program  in  Jeopardy. 
The  backlog  needs  of  nearly  3  bUllon  dol- 
lars remains  and  our  inabUlty  to  meet  this 
backlog  is  reaching  critical  proportions — 
forcing  many  communities  to  question  the 
good  faith  of  Congress  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  being  committed  to  a  physical 
development  program.  While  we  realize  that 
the  release  of  this  200  million  doUars  will 
not  solve  these  problems  in  every  commu- 
nity, we  believe  It  can  take  care  of  some  of 
the  most  pressing  sltviatlons  where  agencies 
WlU  be  forced  to  close  down  or  terminate 
projects  without  immediate  financial  assist- 
ance. Likewise,  Immediate  use  of  the  150 
mlUlon  doUars  for  public  hovislng  develop- 
ment and  operational  subsidies  would  meet 
the  most  critical  situations  and  be  a  sign 
of  good  faith  that  the  federal  government  is 
committed  to  this  program. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  transmit  to  you 
a  copy  of  the  responses  we  received  from 
Macon,  Georgia  and  LouisvUle,  Kentucky, 
which  succinctly  summarize  the  plight  of 
many  communities  and  highlights  the  local 
Importance  of  the  renewal  and  housing  pro- 
grams. 

Your  leadership  In  efforts  to  release  these 
funds  \B  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  W.  Mattin, 

Executive  Director. 

Responses  to  March  26  Letter  to  Housing 
AND  Renewal  Authorities 

Housing:  Responses  to  date:  153;  repre- 
senting 34  States. 

Alabama:  Alexander  City,  Ashland,  Bay 
Minette,  and  Gadsden. 

Arkansas:  Fort  Smith,  Mena,  and  Truman. 

California:  Contra  Costa  County,  Fresno, 
Monterey  Coimty  (Salinas),  Riverside  Coun- 
ty, and  San  Francisco. 

Connecticut:  Danbury,  New  Haven,  and 
Water  bury. 

Florida:  Broward  County,  Dade  County, 
Florida  Association  of  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Officials,  Fort  Lauderdale,  and 
New  Smyrna  Beach. 

Georgia:  Amerlcus,  Broxton,  Canton, 
Oglethorpe,  Rome,  and  Taccoa  (6  cities  com- 
bined). 

in  tools:  Albion  (Edward  County),  East 
St.  Louis  (St.  Claire  County),  Jefferson 
County  (Mt.  Vernon),  Peoria,  and  Qulncy 
(Adams  County). 

Indiana:  South  Bend. 

Iowa:  Des  Moines  and  Iowa  City. 

Kansas:  Lakln,  Strong  City  (Marlon, 
Morris,  Lyon,  Chase  Counties),  stod 
Wichita. 

Kentucky:  DanvUle,  Hartford,  LouisvUle, 
and  Martin. 

Louisiana:  FarmersvlUe. 

Massachusetts:  Massachusetts  Association 
of  Houstog  Authorities,  Northampton,  Pitts- 
field,  Qulncy,  and  Weymouth. 

Michigan:  Bessemer,  CadUlac,  Dearborn, 
Mt.  Clemens,  Muskegon  Heights,  Negaunee, 
Traverse  City,  and  Wakefield. 

Minnesota:  Ely. 

Mississippi:  BUoxl,  Cleveland,  Payette, 
and  Natchez. 

Missouri:  Branson,  Chaffee,  Excelsior 
Springs,    Milan,  PortagevlUe,  and  Tarklo. 

Nebraska:  Doniphan  and  Nellgh. 

Nevada :  Clark  County. 

New  Jersey:  Camden,  Cumberland,  Glass- 


boro,    Hoboken,    Irvlngton,    Vlneland,    West 
New  York,  and  Lodl. 

New  York:  Blnghampton,  Emlra,  Free- 
port,  and  Rochester. 

North    Carolina:    Apex.    Brevard,    Chapel 
HIU      (Orange -Chatham),     Clayton,     High- 
point,  Rocky  Mount,  and  Sylva. 
Ohio:  Dayton. 

Oregon:  Clackamas  County,  Douglas 
County,  Washington  County,  and  Lane 
County. 

Pennsylvania:  Allentown,  Armstrong 
County,  Beaver  County,  Bucks  Coiinty,  But- 
ler, Dauphin  Co\inty,  Greene  County, 
Lebanon  County,  Montgomery  County, 
Northumberland  County,  OU  County,  PhU- 
adelphla,  Pittsburgh  (Allegheny  County), 
and  Westmoreland  County. 

Rhode  Island:  HarrlsonvlUe,  Pawtucket, 
and  Providence. 

South  Caroltoa:  Columbia  and  Regional 
Housing  Authority  No.  3. 

Tennessee:  Athens,  CrossvlUe,  Dayton, 
Ellzabethton,  NashvUle,  Gallaway,  Hohen- 
wald,  Johnson  City,  KnoxvlUe,  La  FoUette, 
Maynardsville,  Morristown,  Murfeesboro, 
Newbem,  and  Stewart  County  (Dover). 

Texas:    Austto,    Brownsville,    Dallas,    Del 
Rio,  Denton,  Donna,   Galveston,  Grapeland, 
Hamlin,  KlrbyvlUe,  San  Antonio,  Sherman, 
Smiley,  Texarkana,  and  Marlin. 
"   Vermont:    State    of   Vermont,   Agency   of 
Development  and  Community  Affairs. 
Virginia:    Lynchburg  and  Newport  News. 
Washtogton:    King    County,   SeatUe,   and 
Tacoma. 
West   Virginia:    Clarksburg. 
Wisconsin:  Kaukauna  (Outagamie  Coun- 
ty),    Menominee      (Dunn     County),     New 
Richmond    (St.   CroU  County),   and    Wau- 
saukee   (Marinette,  Florence,  Forest,  Oconto 
Counties ) . 

Urban   renewal:    Responses   to   date:    83; 
representing  28  States. 
Alabama:  DalevUle. 

Arkansas:    Hope,  Little  Rock,  Ptoe  Bluff, 
and  Truman. 

California:    Fresno,    Los    Angeles,    Napa, 

Oakland,  Port  Huneme,  and  San  Francisco. 

Colorado:   Denver,  Pueblo,  and  Trinidad. 

Connecticut:     Farmlngton,     Glastonbury, 

Hartford,  New  Haven,  Stamford,  Stratford, 

Waterbury,  and  West  Haven. 

Florida:  Dade  County,  Florida  Association 
of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials,  and 
JacksonvUle. 
Georgia:  Brunswick  and  Macon. 
nUnoU:  De  Kalb,  Peoria,  and  Springfield. 
Indiana:  Mlshawaka. 
Iowa:  Evansdale  and  Iowa  City. 
Kentucky:  PalntsvlUe  and  PakesviUe. 
Massachusetts:  Brookline,  Holyoke,  Lynn, 
Maiden,  and  New  Bedford. 

Michigan:  Albion,  Highland  Park,  Niles, 
and  Saginaw. 

Missouri :  University  City. 
Mississippi :  Cleveland. 
New    Jersey:    Brldgeton,    Camden,    Jersey 
City,    Paterson,    Rahway,     WUdwood,     and 
Trenton. 

New  York:  Amsterdam.  East  Rochester, 
Glen  Cove,  Hempstead,  Port  Jervls,  and  Ros- 
lyn  Height*. 

North  Carolina:  FayettevlUe  and  Washing- 
ton. 
Ohio:  Akron. 

Oklahoma :  Oklahoma  City. 
Oregon:  Portland. 

Pennsylvania:  Bradford,  Monessen,  Nan- 
tlcoke,  New  Castle,  New  Kenstogton,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh,  Reading,  and  West- 
moreland County. 
Rhode  Island :  Newport. 
Tennessee:  Athens,  Crossvllle,  and  Nash- 
ville. 

Texas :  Heame,  Lubbock,  San  Antonio,  and 
White  Settlement. 

Virginia:  Waynesboro. 
West  Virginia:  Huntington. 
Wisconsto:  MUwaukee. 
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Thx  HotJsiKO  AuTHoamr 

OF  LiOuisvnxE, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  April  1,  197  I 

Mr.  ROBKRT  W.  MAjm*. 

Executive  Director.  National  Association    of 

Housing    and    Redevelopment    Officals. 

The    Watergate    Building,    Washington, 

D.C.  I     ^ 

DZAR  Bob;  This  Is  In  reply  to  yoiir  letter  or 

March  26,  1971,  In  which  you  asked  thal^  we 

advise  you  of   all  our  programs  which  lare 

being    held    up    by    the    Administration's 

"freeze"  of  the  150  million  dollars  of  public 

housing  funds.   We  have  two   program^  In 

LoulsvUle    that    are    being    delayed   because 

of  this  action,  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  Avenue  Plaza,  Project  KY-1-14,  jwas 
originally  designed  as  a  project  on  two  sites, 
totaling  348  dwelling  units,  both  of  tiese 
buildings  were  high-rise  buildings  for  elderly. 
They  were  designated  under  an  Annual  Oon- 
trlbutlons  Contract  for  Project  KY-1-13J  to- 
taling 348  units.  Because  of  design  difficul- 
ties, KY-1-13  win  be  reduced  In  units  t«  173 
units  on  one  site,  and  the  difference  in  ap- 
proved units  (175)  will  be  increased  to  1 226 
units  which  wlU  become  KT-1-14.  This  biitld- 
Ing  will  also  contain  space  for  a  new  Central 
Office  Building  for  our  Authority,  plusjthe 
Increase  In  number  of  units  which  Is  now 
proposed  to  total  226  dwelling  units.  This 
change  will  reqiUre  an  additional  mlUlon 
dollars  over  and  above  the  funds  remaining 
in  the  original  KY-1-13  Project.  The  Regional 
Office,  in  Atlanta,  has  expressed  some  don- 
cem  to  us  as  to  whether  or  not  they  can^  get 
the  additional  51  dwelling  units,  plus  jthe 
money  needed  to  complete  the  project,   i 

2.  Louisville  obtained  a  Program  Resetra- 
tlon  of  1,000  units  in  the  fall  of  1968.  Since 
that  time  we  have  been  concentrating!  on 
high-rise  buildings  for  elderly,  which  ar4  re- 
ferred to  in  No.  1  above.  There  now  remains 
400  units  which  are  designated  as  • 'Turnkey" 
developments  for  families.  We  have  '  at- 
tempted, in  recent  weeks,  to  get  approval 
from  the  Regional  Office  to  proceed  wlth(  In- 
vltaUona  to  bid  to  turnkey  developer*  to 
build  these  units  on  a  scattered-site  conqept. 
We  have  been  informed  by  the  Regional  BUD 
Officials  that  no  funds  are  available  for  An- 
nual Contributions  Contracts  and  we  njust, 
therefore,  wait  until  funds  are  available  be- 
fore  proceeding  with   advertising   for    pro- 

pOBSlB. 

The  low  rent  housing  situation  in  Ixjuls- 
vllle  has  reached  a  critical  stage.  PUbUc 
Housing  Authorities  are  the  only  ones  Who 
can  produce  housing  for  the  low-lncomejsec- 
tor  at  rents  within  their  limits  to  payl  In 
recent  weeks  there  have  been  deliberate  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  National  Te$ant 
Organization,  the  Local  Tenant  Union  ,  and 
the  Legal  Aid  Society,  among  others,  to  force 
crisis  situations  at  the  Mayor's  Office,  and 
other  public  agencies,  by  moving  people)  out 
of  slum  properties  and  expect  agencies  to 
house  them  In  standard  housing.  The  only 
sources  otir  Authority  have  is  in  turnover  of 
existing  units.  The  problem  is  compouAded 
by  the  fact  that  we  presently  have  over  3,000 
applicants  who  are  eligible  to  be  placed  in 
pubUc  housing.  I  think  you  can  see  that  this 
causes  a  great  deal  of  unrest  and  dissatisfac- 
tion among  eligible  applicants  when,  because 
of  pressure  from  other  groups,  other  fan|llies 
are  put  into  vacant  units  prior  to  those  who 
have  been  waiting  many  months  for  place- 
ment. This  situation  U  not  going  to  Improve 
until  funds  are  released  to  develop  new  dtfrel- 
ling  units  for  low-Income  occupancy.  Our 
Mayor,  Prank  W.  Burke,  Included  this  ap- 
peal when  he  visited  with  President  Ntxon, 
In  the  White  House  Conference  of  Mt*ors, 
March  16.  I 

If  the  Louisville  story  Is  of  any  help  to 
you  In  your  efforts  to  get  additional  unite  re- 
leased, you  are  welcome  to  use  It  in  any  way 
you  see  fit. 

With  beet  personal  regards,  I  remain, 
Sincerely. 

H.  M.  Booth,  Jr. 
Kxecutive  Dtrectpr. 


Macon,  Oa., 

April  1, 1971. 
Mr.  ROBZKT  W.  Maffin, 

ExecuUve    Director,    NAHRO.    The    Water- 
gate Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mr.  Mafpin:  We  have  your  commu- 
nication of  March  26,  1971  regarding  the 
$200  million  of  Urban  Renewal  funds  that 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  and 
are  still  unavailable  to  the  operating  agen- 
cies. As  requested,  we  are  outlining  below  a 
sltuaUon  that  exists  in  Macon  regarding 
Urban  Renewal  which  we  feel  could,  and 
very  well  may  already  be  a  critical  situation. 

The  application  for  the  Unionville  Urban 
Renewal  Project,  Oa.  R-129  has  been  pend- 
ing since  the  Spring  of  1968.  The  applica- 
tion was  originally  filed  for  a  conventional 
type  Urban  Renewal  Project.  In  October  of 
1968,  we  were  advised  by  HUD  to  Include  the 
Unionville  project  In  with  our  NDP  Applica- 
tion. Our  applications  were  reworked  accord- 
ingly; however,  in  December  of  1969,  we 
were  advised  by  HUD  that  the  Unionville 
Area  could  not  be  approved  as  a  NDP  Area 
because  it  would  Involve  too  much  planning 
and  not  enough  "project  execution"  the  first 
year.  At  HUD's  request,  the  Unionville  Area 
was  withdrawn  and  resubmitted  as  a  conven- 
tional Urban  Renewal  project  Application. 
We  were  Informed  at  that  time  that  the 
project  wo^ad  probably  be  approved  right 
away  If  this  separation  were  made.  To  date 
this  project  has  not  been  approved. 

We  were  Informed  at  the  end  of  1970  that 
sufficient  funds  would  be  allocated  to  the 
Regional  Office  early  in  1971  and  that 
Unionville  would  probably  be  funded  from 
this.  When  the  funds  were  received,  we  were 
told  there  was  not  sufficient  money  to  ap- 
prove any  new  applications. 

The  Project  Is  to  be  a  clearance  and  re- 
habilitation type  project  and  plans  are  to 
widen  Plo  Nono  Avenue,  which  Includes  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  Intersections  in  the 
City  of  Macon,  and  Is  a  major  thoroughfare 
for  Warner  Robins  traffic.  New  street  pat- 
terns, paving,  storm  drainage  installations, 
etc.,  are  planned  for  the  entire  area  (94.7 
acres).  There  are  368  residential  structures 
of  which  81.8%  are  substandard.  The  area  is 
100%  black  and  consists  of  narrow,  winding 
dirt  streets,  almost  impassible  In  wet  weather 
and  dusty  in  dry  weather.  The  people  in 
Unionville  feel  that  they  have  not  gotten 
their  fair  share  of  City  services  and  are  very 
bitter.  The  Cl^  cannot  afford  to  pave  the 
streets  and  provide  storm  drainage.  The  only 
hope  Is  through  Urban  Henewal.  This  area 
was  a  target  area  for  the  Black  Liberation 
Front  last  Summer  which  was  the  major  ra- 
cial confrontation  Macon  has  had.  It  Is  felt 
this  Summer  will  bring  stronger  racial  de- 
mands unless  we  have  something  definite  to 
promise  the  black  race  for  this  area.  The 
project  is  to  be  redeveloped  into  private  low 
mcome  and  moderate  income  housing.  We 
understand  how  the  residents  of  this  area 
feel  because  all  we  have  given  them  in  the 
last  three  yeairs  are  promises. 

We  have  been  Informed  that  this  project 
has  been  approved  by  HUD  in  Washington 
and  Is  Just  awaiting  funding.  If  additional 
information  is  needed,  please  advise. 
Yours  very  truly, 

R.  D.  Pbagin, 

Director. 


DISCRIMINATORY        PRKl-'ERENCES 
WITH       RESPECT      TO      CITRUS 
FRUITS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
1  the  Senate  agreed  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 89.  The  resolution  urges  the  Pres- 
ident to  "promptly  make  every  effort  to 
obtain  the  removal  of  discriminatory  im- 
port preferences  maintained  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  with  re- 
spect to  citrus  fruits." 


There  will  be  an  opportunity  this  week 
to  take  up  this  issue  at  a  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariflfs  and  Trade  meeting.  The 
OflSce  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  has  proposed  that 
the  citrus  issue  be  included  on  the  GATT 
agenda  for  the  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day meetings. 

I  am  urging  that  all  executive  depart- 
ments concerned  with  these  negotia- 
tions give  their  approval  to  put  the  mat- 
ter before  GATT  at  this  time. 

We  have  waited  long  enough— too 
long,  in  fact — for  the  EEC  to  rectify  the 
unequal  and  unfair  treatment  of  citrus 
imports  from  the  United  States.  It  Is 
costing  us  millions  of  dollars  in  trade. 
American -grown  citrus  continues  to  pay 
full  tariff  while  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Spain, 
and  Israel  all  have  tariff  reductions  of 
40  to  80  percent. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  settle  this 
matter  quickly  at  the  trade  conference 
table.  If  not,  our  government  should 
take  immediate  action  to  force  the  EEC 
to  live  up  to  its  trade  agreements  with 
the  United  States. 

It  was  encouraging  to  read  in  today's 
Washington  Post  that  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  CormaUy  is  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  and  other  foreign  trade 
inequities.  He  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
in  world  trade,  "The  United  States  is  in 
bad  shape." 

If  anyone  is  qualified  to  judge  the 
state  of  our  foreign  trade  standing,  it  Is 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  Connally  suggests  that  the 
time  is  coming  for  our  government  to 
make  some  very  basic  decisions  concern- 
ing the  future  of  American  foreign  trade. 
We  are  Inviting  disaster  unless  we  insist 
that  other  nations  begin  playing  fairly 
in  international  trade. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  Congress  and  the 
administration  can  benefit  from  Secre- 
tary Connally's  sound  judgment  and 
good  advice  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONNALLT    UBGM    TOTTGH    TBADB    STANCE 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer  and  Prank  C.  Porter) 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  B.  Connally 
has  suggested  that  the  United  States  with- 
draw its  overseas  support  for  countries  that 
fall  to  give  it  a  fair  break  on  trade  oppor- 
tunities. 

"We  can't  continue  to  hold  a  military, 
economic  and  poUtlcal  umbrella  over  the  free 
world  by  ourselves  as  we  have  been  doing," 
Connally  said  during  luncheon  at  the  Wash- 
ington Post  last  Thursday.  We  need  "a  radi- 
cal change"  in  our  basic  trade  position,  he 
said. 

Connally  made  clear  this  is  not  necessarily 
the  official  government  view  but  that  he  is 
pushing  it  hard  within  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

The  only  Democrat  in  Mr.  Nixon's  cabinet 
and  a  former  governor  of  Texas.  Connally 
even  siiggested  that  this  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  his  surprise  appointment  to  the 
Treasury  post. 

He  said  he  and  Roy  Ash,  president  of  Lit- 
ton Industries  and  chairman  of  a  presiden- 
tial conmiisslon  on  governmental  reorganiza- 
tion, had  presented  strong  arguments  for 
this  thesis  while  conferring  with  Mr.  Nixon 
at  San  Clemente  last  summer.  Connally  took 
office  about  two  months  ago. 
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"The  United  States  Is  In  bad  shape"  in 
wOTld  trade,  ConnaUy  said,  and  wiU  reach 
"a,  point  of  decision  fairly  soon  on  how  we're 
going  to  proceed  in  this  decade  and  here- 
after." 

Getting  down  to  specifics,  the  Secretary 
oited  trade  concessions  made  by  Western 
European  nations  to  smaller  states  In  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East — concessions  that 
presumably  would  discriminate  against 
American  exports. 

When  the  United  States  protested  the 
action.  Connally  said,  the  European  coun- 
tries explained  apologetically  that  the  con- 
cessions were  made  to  neighbors  within  the 
Mediterranean  family  of  nations. 

If  that's  the  way  they  feel,  Connally  said 
with  some  feeling,  the  United  States  should 
pull  Its  Sixth  Fleet  out  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  let  the  Europeans  arrange  for  their  own 
defense. 

He  was  similarly  blunt  about  the  rising  in- 
dustrial giant  of  the  Pacific.  "We're  going  to 
have  to  say  to  Japan,  'My  friends,  no  more.' 
We've  got  to  get  tough  with  those  countries," 
the  Secretary  said. 

Japan  has  been  increasingly  criticized  for 
violating  the  rules  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  by  maintaining  illegal 
barriers  to  scores  of  Imported  commodities 
while  pushing  its  export  penetration  of  freer 
markets,  such  as  that  of  the  United  States. 

"We're  confronted  with  fierce  competi- 
tion," Connally  said.  "We're  not  facing  up  to 
It  .  .  .  The  standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States  is  at  stake — no  less  than  that. 

"We  did  well  when  we  were  a  lean,  hungry 
nation.  There  are  lean,  hungry  nations 
around  the  world.  They're  going  to  be  want- 
ing what  we  have." 

The  Secretary  explained  that  he  didn't  be- 
grudge other  nations  wanting  or  attaining 
the  affluence  reached  by  the  United  States 
nor  did  he  blame  them  for  pressing  any 
trade  advantage  against  this  country.  But 
the  United  States  must  defend  its  own  In- 
terests, he  maintained. 

ConnaUy  said  the  United  States  depends 
upon  four  categories  for  export  earnings: 
farm  products,  raw  materials  and  fuels,  sim- 
ple manufactured  goods,  and  products  with 
a  high  technology  Input.  The  nation  suffers 
a  trade  deficit  on  the  first  three,  he  said, 
and  the  $9  billion  annual  surplus  in  the  high 
technology  sector  "saves  us." 

"That  has  kept  our  head  above  water,"  he 
said,  but  Japan,  West  Oermany  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  nations  are  hard  on  our  heels 
now  in  this  sector. 


SELENIUM  POISONING 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  although  a 
certain  amount  of  selenium  is  necessary 
In  the  diet  of  farm  animals — among 
other  things,  it  prevents  nutritional  mus- 
cular distrophy  or  "white  muscle  di- 
sease" in  calves  and  lambs — UJ3.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  scientists  de- 
scribe this  trace  mineral  as  highly  toxic. 

Stockmen  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  areas  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  have  feared  selenium  poison- 
ing since  1857  when  cavalry  horses  at 
Port  Randall,  S.  Dak.,  became  sick  while 
grazing  pastures  near  the  fort.  Animals 
die  as  the  result  of  too  much  selenium 
ingested  through  forage  and  grain.  So- 
called  blind  staggers,  an  advanced  form 
of  poisoning,  leads  to  death  within  a 
short  time. 

Scientists  in  USDA's  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  are  seeking  ways  to  com- 
bat selenium  poisoning  as  part  of  an 
overall  study  of  trace  minerals  as  they 
relate  to  human  nutrition.  Because  of 
the  long-time  interest  in  this  subject,  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
published  in  the  March  Issue  of  Agricul- 
tural Research  magazine  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

DrroximNo  Dietabt  Sexentum 

How  to  combat  selenium  poisoning,  which 
causes  death  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country,  is  part  of  an  over-all 
study  of  trace  minerals  as  they  relate  to 
human  nutrition. 

Either  too  little  or  too  much  of  this  ele- 
ment can  be  harmful,  and  the  margin  for 
error  is  relatively  smaU.  Less  than  one-fifth 
of  an  ounce  in  a  ton  of  hay  prevents  nutri- 
tional deficlences  in  liveetock  which  cause 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  heart,  or 
muscle  tissue,  depending  on  the  animal 
species.  But  the  mineral  is  also  highly  toxic. 

Previous  research  indicates  that  several 
materials  decrease  selenium  toxicity  and  that 
each  acts  uniquely.  It  is  believed  that  the 
amino  acid,  methionine,  works  with  vita- 
min E  to  decrease  selenlvun  residues  in 
the  organs;  that  arsenic  stimulates  excretion 
of  selenium  through  the  bile,  thus  decreasing 
its  toxic  effects;  and  that  Unseed  oil  meal 
increases  the  ability  of  body  tissues  to  bind 
selenivun  in  a  less  toxic  form. 

To  verify  the  Interaction  of  methionine  and 
vitamin  E  and  to  learn  more  about  the  way 
these  two  compounds  work  together,  a  team 
of  ARS  scientists  in  the  Beltsvllle,  Md., 
human  nutrition  laboratories  studied  the  re- 
sponse of  female  weaning  albino  rats  to  high- 
selenium  diets.  Chemist  Orvllle  A.  Levander 
headed  the  team. 

All  rats  were  fed  a  basic  peanut  meal  ration 
devoid  of  vitamin  E  with  10  parts  per  million 
selenium  added.  One  group  received  a  methio- 
nine supplement;  one  received  vitamin  E; 
others  were  given  supplements  containing 
both  methionine  (0.6  percent)  and  vitamin 
E  at  different  levels  (0.01  to  0.05  percent) .  In 
other  groups,  certain  antioxidants  were  sub- 
stituted for  vitamin  E. 

Bats  receiving  the  setlenium-peanut  meal 
diet  without  a  supplement  of  methionine  or 
vitamin  E  showed  moderate  to  severe  liver 
damage.  Adding  either  alone  had  only  a  slight 
beneficial  effect.  All  combinations  of  methio- 
nine and  vitamin  E  protected  against  sele- 
nium poisoning,  with  the  best  protection  at 
the  higher  vitamin  E  levels. 

When  certain  fat-soluble  antioxidants — 
ethoxyquln  (Santoquln) ,  butylated  hydroxy- 
toluene.  and  NJ*.'dlphenly-p-phenlenedla- 
mine — were  added  to  the  diet  in  place  of 
vitamin  E,  animals  were  protected  In  varying 
degrees.  These  compounds,  which  together 
with  methionine  protected  against  Uver  dam- 
age cause  by  selenium  toxicity,  were  the 
same  compounds  previously  reported  to  be 
active  against  acute  liver  damage  in  se- 
lenium-deficient rates.  The  water-soluble 
antl-oxldants.  methylene  blue  and  abscorblc 
acid  (vitamin  C),  were  Ineffective. 

Animals  receiving  any  of  the  protective 
supplements  showed  lower  selenium  levels 
In  the  Uver  and  kidneys  than  those  fed  the 
selenium-peanut  meal  diet  without  supple- 
ment. 

Because  selenium  Itself  Is  considered  an 
antioxidant,  it  is  believed  unlikely  that 
vitamin  E  and  the  effective  fat-soluble  anti- 
oxidants are  acting  as  antioxidants.  Rather, 
Dr.  Levander  suggests  that  vitamin  E  and 
the  fat-soluble  antioxidants  make  the 
methy  component  of  methionine  more  avail- 
able for  use  in  detoxifying  the  selenium. 


PRESIDENTIAL    WAR    POWERS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  great  privilege  last  Friday  morn- 
ing to  appear  before  the  Committee  on 


Foreign  Relations  to  present  my  thou^ts 
an  the  great  issue  of  where  the  powers  of 
war  and  peace  are  deposited  by  the  Con- 
stitutiOTi  among  our  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Mr.  President,  I  went  before  the 
committee  as  an  individual  who  was  a 
Presidential  candidate  at  one  time  and 
who  was  ther^y  personally  exposed  to 
all  of  the  terrific  and  almost  omnipresent 
powers  handed  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  President,  particularly  in  the  do- 
mestic field.  Also,  during  the  time  of  that 
Presidential  campaign  and  since,  I  have 
noted  that  it  is  Congress  who  repeatedly 
expands  the  powers  of  the  President  by 
enacting  broad  and  very  expansive  laws 
which  broaden  his  authority.  In  this 
sense,  I  testified  Friday  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  individual  who  shares  to  some 
extent  the  concern  of  others  about  the 
sweeping  breadth  of  the  Executive's 
powers. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  In  my 
opinion  the  trio  of  bills  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  which  are 
generally  referred  to  as  the  war  powers 
bill,  are  Improper,  unwise,  and  perhaps 
illegal.  They  seek  to  attack  the  issue  of 
the  President's  authority  over  the  use 
and  deplojrment  of  U.S.  military  forces 
by  passing  legislation  which  contain 
rigid  limitations  over  his  ability  to  make 
independent  policy  decisions.  In  effect, 
under  these  kinds  of  bills,  Congress 
would  don  its  brass  helmets  and  seek  to 
reduce  the  President  to  no  more  than  a 
simple  stooge  who  Is  expected  to  follow 
the  smallest  directive  of  the  legislature 
in  each  and  every  matter  relating  to 
military  and  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  there  simply  is  no 
foundation  at  all  J  n  our  Constitution  for 
this  concept,  and  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  historical  precedence  contrary 
to  this  position,  backed  up  by  solid 
judicial  statements  and  conclusions 
made  by  reputaWe  authorities,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  bills  are  so  bad  they  would 
prevent  the  United  States  from  taking 
any  action  in  the  defense  of  Israel;  they 
would  completely  override  all  our  42 
mutual  security  treaties  including 
NATO;  and  to  my  mind,  they  would 
reduce  the  United  States  to  a  second- 
or  third-rate  power  and  destroy  our 
integrity  as  a  great  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  it  became  amply  clear 
during  the  hearing  that  the  only  action 
which  U.S.  troops  could  take  in  coun- 
tries such  as  Israel,  with  which  we  have 
no  defense  CDinmitmaits,  is  a  limited 
rescue  effort  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The  truth  is,  the  war  powers  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  would  ixot  allow 
American  forces  to  protect  Israel  Itsdf. 
It  would  not  permit  American  fighting 
imits  to  defend  Israeli  citizens  or  the 
territorial  independence  of  Israel.  Oh, 
yes,  we  might  rush  in  Air  Force  trans- 
port planes  to  whisk  our  own  citizens  out 
of  danger.  We  might  even  send  a  con- 
tingent of  marines  into  cities  where  our 
embassies  and  legations  are  located  to 
aid  them. 

But  when  our  forces  are  called  upon  to 
act  for  broader  purposes — for  reasons  of 
vital  strategic  interests  such  as  saving 
smother  nation's  people  from  annihila- 
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tion — the  war  powers  bill  will  halt  pur 
forces  short.  This  woiild  be  carrying  but 
a  national  commitment.  And  thisi  Is 
plainly  prohibited  by  the  war  powers  bill 
imless  and  until  Congress  has  specifically 
granted  its  goahead.  | 

Also,  Mr.  President,  it  became  qiite 
evident  that  the  war  powers  bill,  &k  it 
stands  right  now,  would  allow  some  {fu- 
ture Congress  to  drag  a  reluctant  Presi- 
dent into  wider  military  hostilities  thsui 
he  wishes.  This  development  could  actu- 
ally occur  pursuant  to  a  provision  of  the 
bill  which  sets  up  a  shortcut  procec^ure 
for  action  by  Congress  on  legislation  de- 
signed to  sustain  the  use  of  American 
forces  beyond  30  days. 

For  example.  If  the  Javlts  bill  had  been 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  mi4sile 
crises.  Congress  would  have  been  required 
to  vote  on  sustaining  the  deployment  of 
American  military  forces  in  the  Carib- 
bean longer  than  30  days.  And  under] the 
terms  of  this  biU  this  vote  might  l^ave 
taken  place,  with  Congress  already  in  fees- 
sion,  within  a  matter  of  days.  Thu«.  it 
could  have  occurred  shortly  after  I  the 
Cuban  naval  quarantine  had  om- 
menced — in  other  words  right  at  the  i  eak 
of  emotional  excitement  and  pubUc  c  on- 
cem. 

Is  it  improbable  to  conceive  that  (n  a 
fever-pitched  situation  of  this  magni- 
tude— with  enemy  missiles  about  t^  be 
aimed  at  cities  holding  80  million  Ameri- 
can citizens,  with  reports  arriving  of  at- 
tacks on  American  reconnaissance  planes 
and  then  with  the  killing  of  an  American 
pilot  over  Cuba — a  majority  in  Congress, 
mindful  of  the  imminent  elections,  might 
not  have  voted  for  legislation  directiiig  a 
United  States  air  attack  on  Cuba,  or  an 
invasion? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  terrible  di- 
lemma posed  by  the  Javlts  bill.  For  it 
rests  upon  the  broad  proposition  that 
Congress  controls  the  war  powers  and  the 
President  must  faithfully  carry  outi  the 
directives  Congress  lays  down.  But  4hat 
happens  when  Congress  does  not  \tant 
to  restrain  the  President  but  instead 
wants  to  push  him  over  the  brink?  In 
either  case,  the  Javlts  bill  says  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  option.  According  to  the  ^egal 
memorandum  submitted  by  the  Sertator 
from  New  York,  it  is  his  argument  that 
"The  President  as  Commander  in  (Jhief 
was  intended  to  be  the  executive  arin  of 
Congress,  carrying  out  its  policy  direc- 
tives in  the  prosecution  of  military  hos- 
tilities." 

In  other  words,  if  Congress  tellsl  the 
President  to  stop  hostilities,  he  must  stop 
If  Congress  tells  the  President  to  ex- 
pand the  hostilities,  he  must  expand 
them.  Under  the  Javits  bill  "the  President 
has  no  right  to  contravene  such  legisla- 
tion." 

Mr.  President,  the  retisons  for  my 
strong  opinions  about  the  war  powers 
bills  are  spelled  out  in  detail  in  the  re- 
marks which  I  presented  Friday  moming 
before  the  committee,  and  in  order  that 
the  entire  Senate  and  the  many  rejders 
of  the  Record  can  be  able  to  study  hese 
argtmients  and  look  at  the  many  aut  lori- 
tles  which  I  believe  support  the  firgu- 
ments,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  text  of  my  statement  be  pritited, 
including  the  appendix  to  my  reniarks 
which  sets  out  a  summary  of  all  15  >  in- 


cidents in  which  the  United  States  has 
taken  armed  military  action  in  its  history 
without  any  declaration  of  war  from 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
THE    President's    Right    To    Protect    Our 

Freedoms 

(Statement  by  Senator  Barrt   Goldwater) 

puRPosB  TO  jon*  issmcs 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  has  heard 
from  a  steady  stream  of  witnesses  who  have 
annoimced  their  endorsement  of  legislation 
fixing  rulee  for  the  use  of  United  States 
forces  In  military  hoetllltles  abroad.  It  Is 
with  some  trepidation  that  I,  a  layman  and 
nonlawyer.  feel  compelled  to  disagree  with 
the  position  held  by  the  distinguished  his- 
torians and  Senators  with  law  degrees  who 
have  preceded  me  at  these  hearings. 

But  the  Issues  raised  by  the  War  Powers 
Bill  are  so  fundamental  and  the  possible 
drawbacks  of  such  legislation  are  so  Im- 
mense. I  feel  someone  should  join  the  issue 
so  that  the  Committee  may  make  Its  judg- 
ment on  these  grave  matters  In  the  light  of 
all  possible  points  of  view.  So  If  you  will  con- 
alder  my  statement  as  being  Intended  to  as- 
sist the  Committee  In  making  an  objective 
analysis  of  the  War  Powers  Bill  and  meas- 
ures like  It,  I  will  present  my  admittedly 
personal  thoughts  on  this  subject. 

And  m  doing  so,  I  wish  to  Interject  the 
thought  that,  as  a  former  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  I  have  come  to  a  very  close  and 
personal  realization  of  the  awesome  powers 
held  by  that  office.  Thus,  In  speaking  to  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  from  the  standpoint  of 
one  who  shares  to  some  extent  your  concern 
about  the  sweeping  breadth  of  the  Execu- 
tive's powers. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion, 
the  War  Powers  Bill  Is  not  the  correct  way 
to  tackle  this  Issue.  To  my  mind,  the  bill  Is 
Improper,  unwise,  and  perhaps  Illegal.  It 
would  leave  the  United  States  helpless  to 
prevent  the  annihilation  of  Israel.  It  would 
emasculate  NATO.  It  would  tmwlttlngly  al- 
low a  militant  Congress  to  Initiate  a  nuclear 
holocavist.  And  It  may  Incite  one  of  the 
gravest  Constitutional  crises  In  American 
history. 

DEFENSE  OF  ISRAEL  PROHIBITED 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  strange  as  It  seems,  this 
coimtry  has  no  formal  legislative  commit- 
ment to  defend  the  security  of  Israel.  There 
Is  no  treaty  or  convention  or  any  kind  of 
legislative  device  conMnlttlng  the  United 
States  to  assist  In  preserving  Israel's  In- 
dependence. 

What  this  means,  under  the  War  Powers 
Bill.  Is  that  the  United  States  must  stand 
Idly  by  In  the  event  of  an  all-out  attack 
against  the  Israeli  people.  No  matter  that 
Arab  fanatics  may  be  seeking  to  make  good 
on  their  aim  of  shoving  the  Israelis  Into  the 
sea.  No  matter  that  approximately  20.000 
Soviet  {jersonnel  may  be  manning  SA-3  mis- 
sile sites  and  advanced  jet  fighters  while  mas- 
sive Egyptian  tank  forces  mount  an  Invasion 
on  disputed  Slnal  territory. 

Congress  may  be  In  recess  or  adjournment. 
The  United  Nations  may  be  bogged  down  In 
an  endless  exchange  of  animosity  and  bom- 
bast. But  no  matter.  Regardless  of  the  hu- 
manitarian exigencies  and  the  dire  conse- 
quences upon  European  security,  the  War 
Powers  BUI  prohibits  an  immediate  limited 
response  by  the  United  States  to  forestall  an 
Arab  conquest  of  Israel.  The  War  Powers 
Bill  prohibits  any  action  for  strategic  pur- 
poses unless  there  Is  In  effect  a  legislative 
Instrumentality  specifically  covering  the  In- 
terest at  stake. 

Of  course,  by  the  time  Congress  assembles 
and  gathers  a  quorum  for  acting  on  the 
crisis,  it  may  be  too  late  for  anything  but 
resolutions  of  condolence.  The  victim  people 


may  have  been  slaughtered  and  the  world 
may  be  confronted  with  a  fait  accompli,  it  u 
Interesting  In  this  regard  that  though  the 
War  Powers  BUI  establishes  a  special  pro- 
cedxire  for  speeding  up  Congressional  action 
on  legislation  In  the  event  of  some  emer- 
gencies, the  procedure  does  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  countries  vrtth  which  we  have  no 
defense  treaties. 

MUTUAL  DEFENSE  TREATIES  BUTCHERED 

Not  only  does  the  bill  fall  to  provide  a 
means  for  taking  prompt  action  In  behalf  of 
countries  such  as  Israel  with  which  we  share 
mutual  bonds  of  trust,  religion,  and  free 
democratic  Institutions,  but  It  also  will 
undermine  the  credibility  of  oxu-  most  basic 
defense  agreements  such  as  NATO.  With  one 
swipe,  our  42  defense  pacts  will  be  chopped 
Into  30-day  wonders.  If  that.  This  U  because 
under  the  War  Powers  Bill,  United  States 
military  forces  shall  not  be  used  to  comply 
with  our  treaty  commitments  beyond  30 
days  unless  Congress  subsequently  enacts 
legislation  extending  our  military  participa- 
tion over  a  longer  period.  What  is  more, 
Congress  can  curtail  our  assistance  short 
of  30  days  If  It  passes  a  joint  resolution  to 
this  end. 

Thereby,  the  proposed  bill  will  place  all 
oxir  treaty  obligations  in  a  state  of  perma- 
nent doubt.  No  ally  can  ever  know  If  the 
United  States  will  stand  by  It  for  more  than 
30  days;  and  even  then.  It  cannot  be  certain 
whether  Congress  will  shut  off  our  aid  sooner. 

If  Communist  troops  sweep  across  the 
Island  of  free  Berlin,  the  War  Powers  BUI 
tells  us  Congress  might  order  American 
forces  not  to  respond.  If  a  Russian  attack 
begins  on  Turkey,  the  War  Powers  Bill  says 
Congress  may  direct  United  States  troops  to 
terminate  whatever  collective  self-defense 
measures  they  had  started. 

In  other  words,  the  War  Powers  BUI  would 
turn  over  the  day-to-day  calculations  of 
strategic  military  and  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions from  the  President  to  the  Congress. 
The  President  and  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  our  42  defense 
commitments  as  well,  would  all  be  dis- 
patched to  the  sidelines.  Congress  would 
don  Its  brass  uniforms  and  take  hold  of  the 
reins  guiding  the  when  and  where  of  each 
American  military  activity. 

Imagine  the  shock  which  this  concept  will 
have  upon  the  minds  of  foreign  leaders  who 
are  told  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
make  long-range  promises  of  American  sup- 
port, even  when  those  commitments  have 
been  nailed  down  In  written  treaties  duly 
ratified  under  the  American  Constitution. 
Such  an  approach  would  In  my  opinion,  ut- 
terly demolish  their  judgment  of  America's 
dependability  as  an  ally. 

By  converting  our  treaties  Into  30-day 
notes  payable,  with  cancellation  optional  at 
a  sooner  date,  we  would,  I  fear,  seriously 
endanger  the  entire  structure  of  American 
mutual  security  agreements  reached  over  a 
lengthy  history  of  past  negotiations  and  co- 
operation. Thereby  the  greatest  safeguard 
of  global  peace  would  be  downgraded  to  a 
community  of  suspicious,  confused  signa- 
tories who  could  never  know  when  the 
United  States  might  be  counted  on  to  Uve 
up  to  Its  past  assurances  or  when  one  Con- 
gress might  change  the  policy  directives  laid 
down  by  Its  predecessor. 

DANGER  OF  MOJANT  C0NGRXS8 

Equally  bad,  If  It  is  true  Congress  has  the 
right  to  legislate  concerning  the  conduct 
of  war  and  the  President  has  no  right  to 
contravene  such  legislation,  then  Congress 
must  also  possess  the  power  to  order  tie 
President  Into  broader  hostUlties  t^ian  he 
wishes.  In  this  sense,  the  War  Powers  Bill 
would  be  a  terrible  sword  of  Damocles  hang- 
ing over  the  heads  of  the  American  people. 
At  one  moment  it  may  pulverize  our  national 
treaty  commitments.  At  the  next,  It  migai 
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lead  the  nation  right  up  to  the  brink  of 
nuclear  destruction. 

Those  who  look  to  Congress  as  the  \Utl- 
nate  haven  of  peaceful  thinking  might 
thumb  through  the  pages  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's short  manuscript  on  the  Cuban  Mis- 
sile Crisis.  Senator  Kennedy  recounts  that  of 
aU  the  deliberations  which  preceded  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  address  to  the  nation  on  the 
situation  in  Cuba,  his  meeting  with  the  load- 
ers of  Congress  was  the  most  difficult. 

Senator  Kennedy  writes: 

I  did  not  attend,  but  I  know  from  seeing 
lilm  afterward   that   It   was   a   tremendous 

strain. 

Many  Congressional  leaders  were  sharp  In 
their  criticism.  They  felt  that  the  President 
should  take  more  foroefvU  action,  a  military 
attack  or  mvaslon,  and  that  the  blockade 
was  far  too  weak  a  response. 

Is  it  not  possible  Congress  might,  when 
confronted  with  dramatic  pressure  for  mak- 
ing an  immediate  decision,  vote  In  favor  of  a 
military  strike?  Are  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress more  immune  to  emotional,  Impulsive 
reactions  than  other  humans?  Can  we  be 
certain  a  majority  of  some  futiore  Congress, 
mindful  of  an  Imminent  election,  wUl  not  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  pressure  of  events  and 
steer  our  nation  Into  greater  mUltary  action 
than  is  warranted? 

CAN    SUPREME    COURT    RESTRAIN    POLITICAL 
BRANCHES 

But  there  are  other  dangers  In  the  War 
Powers  Bill.  Suppose  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
siders the  bm  and  rejects  It  as  an  Improper 
abridgment  of  the  shared  powers  divided 
among  the  President  and  Congress.  If  a  frus- 
trated Congress  faUs  to  accept  the  decision, 
might  It  not  Impeach  the  President  for  dis- 
obeying its  rules  against  the  conduct  of  mUl- 
tary hostUitlee?  In  that  event,  could  the 
Supreme  Court  restrain  the  Senate  from  sit- 
ting as  a  court  of  Impeachment? 

On  the  contrary,  let  tis  suppose  the  Court 
should  approve  Congressional  regulation  over 
the  use  of  armed  forces.  If  the  President 
defies  the  Court  in  the  belief  the  final  exist- 
ence of  this  country  is  utterly  at  stake,  how 
will  the  Court  enforce  Its  decision?  Since  the 
President  controls  the  sanctions  which  the 
Court  must  rely  upon,  won't  the  Court  lack 
an  effective  means  for  carrying  out  its  order? 

These  considerations  might  seem  novel, 
but  they  are  exactly  the  ones  raised  by  the 
Supreme  Court  itself  in  rejecting  a  motion 
asking  it  to  enjoin  President  Andrew  John- 
son from  stationing  troops  in  Mississippi 
under  the  Reconstruction  Acts.  State  of 
Mississippi  v.  Johnson,  71  U.S.  475  (1866). 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  case  illustrates  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Supreme  Court  has  consistently 
refused  to  directly  question  the  legality  of 
Presidential  mlUtary  decisions.  The  courts 
have  dropped  this  issue  like  a  hot  potato. 

rOUICN  MILrTARY  POLICY  IS  A  POLITICAL  MAT- 
TER NOT  MEANT  FOR  JUDICIAL  DECISION 

Por  example,  the  Supreme  Court  has  turned 
down  several  challenges  against  the  validity 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  In  one  Impwrtant 
test.  It  left  standing  a  significant  ruling  by 
Chief  Justice  Burger,  who  was  then  sitting 
as  a  Circuit  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mora  v.  3fc- 
Hamara,  389  U.S.  934  (1967) .  In  this  decision, 
the  Circuit  Court  had  flatly  stated: 

The  fundamental  division  of  authority 
and  power  estabUshed  by  the  Constitution 
precludes  judges  from  overseeing  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  or  the  use  and  dispo- 
sition of  military  power;  these  matters  are 
plainly  the  exclusive  province  of  Congress 
»hd  the  Executive.  Luftig  v.  McNamara,  373 
F.  2d  664-666  (1967). 

It  \s  true  the  Supreme  Court  once  tackled 
a  potentially  embarrassing  case  when  it 
acted  on  President  Truman's  seizure  of  most 
of  the  Nation's  steel  mills;  but  it  must  be 
recaUed  the  President  had  served  early  no- 
tice be  would   comply   with    any   Supreme 


Court  ruling  In  that  case.  Also,  It  should  be 
remembered  the  case  turned  on  the  far  dif- 
ferent nature  of  the  President's  authority 
over  Internal  affairs  as  contrasted  with  his 
role  in  external  matters.  Youngstown  Co.  v. 
Sawyer,  343  U.S.  579  ( 1952) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think 
the  probable  course  which  the  Court  will 
take  has  been  revealed  In  a  recent  legal  dis- 
cussion examining  the  precise  question  of 
what  it  might  do  if  confronted  with  an  Act 
of  Congress  restricting  the  President's  war- 
making  authority.  This  article  suggests  that 
In  the  flrst  place  Congress  should  not  create 
a  crisis  by  placing  the  Court  in  a  position 
where  it  must  take  sides  with  one  of  the 
political  branches.  Secondly,  it  concludes  the 
Court  wiU  not  entertain  the  Issue  because 
a  decision  on  the  merits  ''might  Jeopardize 
the  Supreme  Court's  ability  to  function  effec- 
tively and  endanger  the  Constitutional  sys- 
tem." ("The  Supreme  Court  as  Arbitrator  in 
the  Conflict  Between  Presidential  and  Con- 
gressional War-Making  Powers,"  50  Boston 
U.  Law  Review  78,  Spring,  1970.) 

LIBRART  OF  CONGRESS  REPORT  ON  FOLITZCAL 
QUESTION  DOCTRINE  INDICATES  COURT  LACKS 
JURISDICTION 

Further  warning  about  the  likely  disincli- 
nation Of  the  high  Court  to  i>aflE  on  tihe  War 
Powers  BUI  comes  from  a  current  Library  of 
Congress  report  on  the  Massachusetts  statute 
which  purports  to  exempt  its  citizens  from 
service  in  undeclared  wars.  Though  the 
statute  is  designed  to  stir  up  a  court  test 
on  the  legality  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  concludes  the  Is- 
sues of  undeclared  war  and  the  sending  of 
troops  abroad  are  "political  questions"  not 
meant  for  Judicial  decision.  ("Undeclared 
War  and  the  Right  of  Servicemen  to  Refuse 
Service  Abroad,"  pp.  10-16,  November  30. 
1970,  L.R5.) 

The  report  builds  a  sound  case  for  the 
application  of  the  political  question  doctrine 
to  all  matters  of  foreign  military  policy.  Por 
example,  it  recalls  a  declaration  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1918,  when  It  said: 

The  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  our 
Government  is  committed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Executive  and  Legislative — "the 
political" — Departments  of  the  Government, 
and  the  propriety  of  what  may  be  done  In 
the  exercise  of  this  political  power  is  not 
subject  to  judicial  inquiry  or  decision.  Oetjen 
v.  Central  Leather  Co.,  246  U.S.  297,  302 
(1918). 

The  Court  recognized  the  same  doctrine 
again  In  1949  in  these  words: 

Certainly  It  is  not  the  fimctlon  of  the 
Judiciary  to  entertain  private  litigation — 
even  by  a  citizen — which  chaUenges  the  le- 
gality, the  wisdom,  or  the  propriety  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  sending  our  armed 
forces  abroad  or  to  any  particular  region  .  .  . 
The  Issue  tendered  .  .  .  Involves  a  challenge 
to  conduct  of  diplomatic  and  foreign  af- 
fairs, for  which  the  P»resldent  is  exclusively 
responsible.  Johnson  v.  Eisentrager,  339  U.S. 
763,  789  (1950). 

The  rep>ort  also  mentions  the  above-stated 
case  of  Mississippi  v.  Johnson  in  which  the 
Court  found  it  had  no  pK>wer  to  restrain  acts 
of  either  Congress  or  the  President  regard- 
ing the  use  of  troops. 

Thus  an  Impres^ve  line  of  cases  can  be 
mustered  which  cast  serious  doubt  on  the 
willingness  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  con- 
sider any  statute  governing  the  President's 
deployment  of  troops.  And,  it  goes  without 
saying,  our  nation  wlU  be  placed  in  a  pretty 
bad  Constitutional  muddle  In  the  event  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  left  without  any 
arbiter  to  resolve  the  statute's  legality. 

WAR  POWERS  BRIEF  FAILS  TO  SUPPORT  BILL 

But  even  should  the  Court  look  at  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  it  Is  by  no  means  certain 
the  measure  could  stand  the  test  of  judicial 
scrutiny.  In  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  review  the  legal  memorandum 


offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York.  Por 
unless  I  have  read  the  six  cases  wrongly  upon 
which  the  blU  stands,  three  of  them  might 
be  taken  as  authority  for  the  contreuy,  one 
is  plainly  limited  to  domestic  affairs  only, 
and  the  remaining  two  had  no  restraint  at 
aU  on  the  President  during  the  course  of 
mllitsiry  hostUiUes. 

EX   PARTE   MILLIGAN 

One  case  is  Ex  parte  Milligan,  In  which  the 
Court  held  that  neither  Congress  nor  the 
President  could  authorize  the  trial  of  a  clvU- 
Ian  before  a  miUtary  tribunal  In  a  State 
which  had  been  loyal  to  the  Union  during 
the  ClvU  War.  71  U.S  2  (1866).  To  me,  tho 
pertinent  part  of  this  decision  Ues  In  the 
following  comment  by  four  of  the  justices, 
who  remarked  upon  the  power  of  Congress  in 
time  of  war  as  follows : 

This  power  necessarily  extends  to  all  legis- 
lation essential  to  the  prosecution  of  war 
with  vigor  and  success,  except  such  as  Inter- 
feres with  the  concunand  of  the  forces  and  the 
conduct  of  campaigns.  That  power  and  duty 
belong  to  the  President  as  commander-in- 
chief.  71  U.S.  139. 

WhUe  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  It  ^pears  to  me 
this  case  might  reasonably  be  read  as  saying 
Congress  cannot  restrict  the  President's  com- 
mand of  mUltary  decisions  once  hostUlties 
begin,  whether  war  is  declared  or  not. 

MIDWEST   on,  COMPANY 

Another  decision  which  may  expand  the 
President's  power,  but  Is  cited  as  authority 
for  the  War  Powers  BUI,  Is  United  States  v. 
Midwest  Oil  Company.  236  U.S.  459  (1916). 
The  case  concerned  a  Presidential  decree, 
Issued  In  1909,  which  withdrew  from  private 
acquisition  all  public  lands  containing  petro- 
leum. The  President  Issued  the  order  even 
though  Congress  had  by  statute  made  these 
same  lands  free  and  open  to  purchase  by 
United  States  citizens.  Nevertheless,  the 
Court  found  the  Executive  had  for  a  long 
time  been  making  similar  orders  contrary  to 
Acts  of  Congress  and  determined  this  estab- 
lished a  power  In  the  President  to  do  what 
he  had  been  doing.  236  U.S.  469.  Thus,  the 
Court  expressly  recognized  a  power  of  the 
President,  In  certain  clrcumsrtances,  to  Ignore 
Congressional  enactments. 

PRIZE   CASES 

A  third  decision  mentioned  In  the  War 
Powers  brief  U  the  Prize  Cases,  a  Civil  War 
action  regarding  the  legality  of  President 
Lincoln's  blockade  against  the  Confederacy. 
67  U.S.  635  (1863).  It  Is  claimed  this  case 
proves  "the  Court's  Insistence  upon  Congres- 
sional authorization  as  the  basis  of  Presiden- 
tial war  powers." 

And  yet.  Justice  Drier,  who  wrote  the 
Court's  opinion.  carefuUy  explained  the  is- 
sue is  not  whether  Congress  authorized  the 
blockade,  but  whether  the  President,  acting 
alone,  had  a  right  to  take  mUltary  action  "on 
the  principles  of  International  law,  as  known 
and  twjknowledged  among  civilized  States?" 
67  U.S.  671. 

In  \ipholding  the  Executive's  right  to  meet 
the  Insurrectloin,  the  Court  sadd :  "If  a  war  be 
made  by  invasloai  of  a  foreign  nation,  thfe 
President  Is  not  only  authorized  but  bound 
to  resist  force  by  force.  He  does  not  Initiate 
the  war,  but  Is  bound  t»  stccept  the  chal- 
lenge without  waiting  for  any  spedal  legto- 
latlve  authority."  67  U.S.  668. 

Again,  we  have  an  opinion  which  far  from 
©srtabllshlng  a  superior  role  for  OoogreeB, 
points  to  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Preaiden* 
to  meet  certain  challenges  against  the  na- 
tion wrlthout  waiting  for  Congress  to  baptize 
them  with  a  name. 

"steel  seizure  case" 

Another  decision  relied  on  by  the  War 
Powers  brief  is  the  "Steel  Seizure"  caee  which 
arose  from  President  Truman's  aWempited 
takeover  of  most  ot  the  notion's  srteel  mlUs. 
Though  the  Court  held,  six  to  three,  the 
President  lacked  power  to  take  posseeslon  of 
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prlv»t«  property,  It  U  quite  clear  the  Cqurt's 
majority  treated  the  oaee  ae  a  domestic  ^alr 
fw  removed  from  Instances  involving  day-to- 
day flghong  to  a  theater  of  wtir.  343  U.S.  5. 

Justice  Jackson  appears  to  have  captured 
the  mood  at  the  Court  oocrectly  wheb  he 
wrote:  I 

We  should  not  use  this  occaMoo  to  T'clr- 
cumscTlbe."  much  leae  to  contract,  the  Ifwtul 
role  of  the  President  as  Commander  to  Qhlef . 
I  ahould  Indulge  the  widest  latitude  dt  to- 
terpretatlon  to  auatain  his  exclusive  function 
to  command  the  instrumenta  of  naljlonal 
force,  at  least  when  turned  against  thei  out- 
atde  world  for  the  security  of  our  so^ety. 
343  U.S.  645.  | 

AcoM'dlngly,  I  cannot  see  that  the  '♦Steel 
Seizure''  case  Is  comtrolUng  In  a  situation  re- 
garding the  use  of  United  States  troopc^  out- 
side the  nation. 

THX    ELIZA 

Nor  do  the  final  two  cases  dlacuasfd  to 
the  Wctf  Powers  brief  give  me  any  ,more 
comfort.  One  of  these,  The  Eliza.  to»olved 
nothing  more  than  whether  the  {word 
•'enemy'  should  be  applied  to  PrencH  pri- 
vateers durtog  the  leite  1790'8.  4  Dallefi  36 
(1800).  The  purpose  of  the  Court's  exWdse 
was  simply  to  determine  whether  the  4'wner 
of  the  "Eliza'*  had  to  pay  salvage  under  a 
Federal  law  relating  to  the  recapture  of 
ships  from  the  enemy,  rather  than  uxtder  a 
general  law  which  required  payment  of  a 
mruch  smaller  sum. 

It  Is  true  three  Justices  spoke  In  brief,  but 
sweeptog,  terms  about  the  limits  which  Con- 
gress might  set  on  the  hostilities,  but  'these 
references  were  in  no  way  necessary  tb  the 
decision  of  the  case.  They  are  gratuitous  dic- 
tum and  cannot  sustain  anything  mora  than 
the  interesting  concept  that  American  forces 
can  properly  engage  to  fighting  wlthput  a 
general  declaration  of  war. 

THE  TLTING  nSH 

The  final  case  raised  in  support  of  thfe  War 
Powers  BUI  also  construed  the  meaning  of  a 
Federal  statute  applicable  to  the  undeclared 
□aval  war  with  France.  This  time  the  cape  in- 
volved a  law  providing  for  forfeiture  of  ^^ner- 
ican  vessels  employed  to  commerce '  with 
France.  Though  the  statute  empoNvered 
American  warships  to  seize  craft  goint  into 
French  ports.  President  Adams  dlrect«i  our 
ships  to  capture  trading  vessels  both  go^ng  to 
and  from  French  pwrts.  In  these  circum- 
stances, when  an  American  frigate  seized  a 
Danish  vessel,  the  "Flying  Pish,"  uponj  leav- 
ing a  French  port,  the  Court  held  the  Action 
was  unlawful  even  sho\ild  the  vessell  have 
been  an  American  ship.  The  Flying  msh,  2 
Cranch  170  (1804). 

Now  on  the  surface,  this  decision  may  ap- 
pear to  support  the  validity  of  Congrexlonal 
restraints  over  the  conduct  of  mUltari  hos- 
tilities. However,  upon  close  Inspection.Jlt  can 
be  seen  that  even  this  citation  Is  a  pighly 
dubious  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  cjourt's 
discussion  of  the  confiict  between  the  Presi- 
dential order  and  the  Congressional  statute 
was  superfluous.  Neither  the  President  nor 
Congress  had  authorized  the  seizure  of  neu- 
tral vessels,  which  the  "Flying  Fish"  wsfe.  The 
capture  of  a  Danish  vessel  was  unlawful 
under  either  claim  of  airthorlty.  I 

Second,  the  decision  bad  no  effect  wtiatso- 
ever  upon  subsequent  military  activities.  The 
case  was  decided  In  1804,  four  yeard  after 
peace  had  been  achieved.  What  the  ! Court 
would  decide  in  the  course  of  an  ongoing  war, 
and  what  the  President's  reaction  wofild  be 
if  a  holding  shacUed  his  ability  to  ocnduct 
that  war,  present  a  far  different  sitiiatlon 
than  the  minor  incident  settled  by  thlf  deci- 
sion. 

Third,  the  decision  was  not  aimed  a(  stop- 
ping the  President  from  ustog  Axnjerican 
forces.  The  case  solely  affected  th4  civil 
obligations  of  the  commander  of  tUe  one 
armed  vessel  which  had  taken  the  Danish 
ship. 


PRESIDCNT'S   BROAD  POWHl  TO   PEOTTCT 
FaZZDOKB 

The  fact  Is,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no 
record  that  has  been  made,  and  I  know  of 
no  legislative  history,  or  Constitutional  his- 
tory, or  cotirt  history  that  gives  us  the  right 
to  legislate  as  the  master  of  American  mili- 
tary and  foreign  policy.  To  the  contrary.  I 
am  convtoced  there  is  not  question  that  the 
President  can  take  military  action  at  any 
time  he  feels  danger  for  the  country  or  for  its 
freedoms  or,  stretching  a  potot,  for  Its  posi- 
tion to  the  world.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  out  of  the  158  mUltary  actions  this 
coitotry  has  engaged  to  during  its  history  of 
nearly  200  years  as  a  Republic,  only  five  of 
them  have  been  declared  wars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  support  for  this 
impression  in  the  works  of  the  late  Professor 
Edward  Corwin,  who  has  written  about  the 
President's  power  to  repel  war  as  follows: 

It  had  developed  Into  an  undefined  pow- 
er— almost  unchallenged  from  the  first  and 
occasionally  sanctified  Judicially— to  employ 
without  Congressional  authorization  the 
armed  forces  to  the  protection  of  American 
rights  and  interests  abroad  whenever  neces- 
sary. (Corwin,  "Who  has  the  Power  to  Make 
War"?.  N.  Y.  Times  Magazine,  July  31,  1949, 
p.  14.) 

RISTOBIAL    RIGHT    OF    PRESmENT    TO    USE    FORCE 
ABROAD    ON    EXECUTIVE     ATJTHORITT    ALONE 

Even  as  early  as  1912,  United  States  Solici- 
tor Of  the  Department  of  State.  J.  Reuben 
Clark,  was  able  to  compile  a  list  of  48  to- 
stances  in  which  the  United  States  used  mil- 
itary forces  In  foreign  countries  without  any 
statutory  or  treaty  right  and  to  accordance 
only  with  a  general  authority  recognized 
by  International  law.  (Clark.  "Right  to  Pro- 
tect Citizens  to  Foreign  Countries  by  Land- 
ing Forces."  1912.  Revised  Edition.) 

By  1946,  James  Grafton  Rogers,  a  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  was  able  to 
expand  upon  this  statement  by  saying:  "The 
Executive  has  used  force  abroad  at  least  a 
100  times  to  accompllshd  national  purposes 
without  reference  to  Congress."  (Rogers, 
"World  Policing  and  the  Constitution,  "1945.) 

Pour  years  ago,  the  State  Department  up- 
dated its  list  of  armed  actions  taken  by  the 
United  States  without  any  declaration  of 
war,  and  this  time  the  total  reached  137  in- 
cidents. (Department  of  State  Research  Proj- 
ect No.  806A.  August,   1967.) 

Regardless  of  the  actual  number,  and  my 
own  research  has  turned  up  153  such  actions. 
I  agree  with  Professor  Corwin,  who  evalu- 
ated the  Rogers  list  as  follows: 

While  Inviting  some  pruning,  the  list 
demonstrates  beyond  peradventure  the  pow- 
er of  the  President,  as  Chief  Executive  and 
Conunander  to  Chief,  to  Judge  whether  a  sit- 
uation requires  the  use  of  available  forces 
to  support  American  rights  abroad  and  to 
take  action  in  accordance  with  that  de- 
cision. (Supra.) 

And  yet  some  writers  argue  these  Instances 
are  "relatively  minor"  and  "short-lived." 
Henry  Steele  Ccmmager  complained  they 
were  confined  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Let  us  study  the  record  and  see  for  our- 
selves. 

153     ARMED     ACTIONS     TAKEN     WITHOUT     A 
DECLARATION    OF    WAR 

To  th*  end.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  col- 
lected a  list  of  153  military  operations  which 
were  conducted  without  any  declaration  of 
war.  I  would  be  glad  to  offer  this  material 
at  the  end  of  my  statement.  But  Professor 
Commager  may  be  interested  to  know  the 
list  Includes  59  military  actions  which  oc- 
ciirred  before  1950  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Also,  the  summary  shows  that  56  incidents 
tovolved  actual  gunfire  or  the  Immtoent 
threat  of  warfare.  Sixty-four  continued  be- 
yond 30  days.  And  only  63  out  of  the  153 
could  arguably  have  been  Initiated  under 
&nS  fono  of  legislative  Instrumentality. 


Were  the  operations  minor?  Between  1889 
and  1901,  the  United  States  used  over  126,- 
000  troops  against  the  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion. This  represented  at  least  60%  of  oui 
total  military  force  then  In  existence. 

Remember  Commodore  Perry's  expedition? 
In  1864,  at  a  time  when  American  forces  did 
not  exceed  50,000  men.  Perry  took  2.000  of 
them  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  to  order 
to  preeaure  Japan  toto  reaching  a  cotniDer- 
cial  treaty  with  us. 

In  1927.  we  had  5.670  troops  ashore  In 
Chtoa  and  44  naval  vessels  to  its  watOB. 
After  World  War  I  had  ended,  we  landed 
5.000  soldiers  at  Archangel  to  Russia,  plus 
9.000  more  in  Siberia. 

PRESmENT    HAS    TTSED    AMOtTNT    OF   FORCE 
NECESSARY 

Were  these  engagements  "mtoor"?  Set  in 
the  perspective  of  their  times,  I  thtok  not 
In  the  words  of  Professor  Henry  Monaghan, 
who  has  written  an  article  on  this  Issue: 

The  validity  of  each  of  the  precedents  .  .  . 
need  not  be  separately  defended.  Taken  u 
a  whole,  they  seem  to  me  to  add  up  to  the 
foUowtog:  with  ever-tocreasing  frequency, 
presidents  have  employed  that  amount  of 
force  that  they  deemed  necessary  to  accom- 
plish their  foreign  policy  objectives.  Wh«i 
little  force  was  needed  (e.g.,  to  our  lncur» 
slons  In  Latin  America),  Uttle  was  used; 
when  larger  cotnmltmente  were  necessary, 
they  too  were  forthcoming.  (Monaghan, 
"Presidential  War-Making,"  60  Boston  U. 
L.R.,  Sprtog,  1970.  p.  27.) 

PRESIDENT  AS  "SOLE  ORGAN"  OF  FORCIGH 
RELATIONS 

What  are  the  powers  that  Presidents  have 
claimed  In  order  to  take  these  actions?  First, 
I  suggest  we  might  reexamine  the  words  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  CurtUs-Wright 
decision,  where  the  country's  highest  tribu- 
nal declared  It  was  "dealing  not  alone  with 
an  authority  veeted  In  the  President  by  an 
exertion  of  legislative  power,  but  with  such 
an  authority  plus  the  very  delicate,  plenary 
and  exclusive  power  of  the  President  as  the 
sole  organ  of  the  federal  government  In  the 
field  of  international  relations — a  power 
which  does  not  require  as  a  basis  for  Ite  ex- 
ercise an  act  of  Congress  .  .  .  "U.S.  v. 
Curtis-Wright  Corp.,  299  U.S.  304,  319-320 
(1938). 

GENERAL   EXECUTIVE   POWERS 

Next,  we  might  consider  the  wide  range  of 
powers  that  has  been  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  first  sentence  of  article  n  of 
the  Constitution,  which  reads:  "The  Execu- 
tive Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America." 

It  was  Alexander  Hamilton  who  first  used 
this  sentence  In  arguing  that  the  President's 
role  In  international  matters  is  a  positive  one. 
In  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Gazette  of  the 
United  States.  Hamilton  claimed  this  clause 
had  vested  to  the  President  all  the  general 
executive  powers  of  a  sovereign  naUon.  In- 
cluding the  right  to  form  policy,  which  "may. 
In  its  consequences,  affect  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  declare  war." 

President  Taft,  who  was  later  a  ChlM 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  held  mucn 
the  same  view.  In  1916,  during  lectures  at 
Columbia,  he  stated:  "Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, only  Congress  has  the  power  to  declare 
war.  but  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy  the 
President  can  take  action  such  as  to  involve 
the  country  in  war  and  to  leave  Congress  no 
option  but  to  declare  or  to  recognize  its 
existence." 

PRESmENTIAL  RIGHT  TO  ENFORCE  INTERNATIOWAl- 
OBLIGATIONS 

There  Is  a  third  power  of  the  President, 
which  is  set  forth  in  section  3  of  allele  u 
of  the  Constitution.  This  provision  p  aces 
upon  the  President,  and  the  President  alone, 
the  duty  and  right  to  "take  care  that  tne 
laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

Now,  as  we  all  know,  the  laws  of  the  lano 
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Include  international  laws  as  well  as  domestic 
law.  And  toasmuch  as  it  Is  the  President  who 
carries  out  our  toternational  obligations,  It 
would  seem  to  be  left  for  him  to  Interpret  the 
scope  of  those  obligations. 

Agato.  if  I  may  quote  Professor  Corwto. 
It  appears  this  particular  view  has  received 
Judicial  support.  In  his  famous  work  on  the 
Presidency.  Corwin  writes: 

Thanks  to  the  same  capacity  to  base  action 
directly  on  his  own  reading  of  International 

law a  capacity  which  the  Court  recognized 

In  terms  to  the  Neagle  case — the  President 
bas  been  able  to  gather  to  himself  powers 
with  respect  to  war-making  which  HI  accord 
with  the  specific  delegation  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  war-declaring  power  to  Congrees. 
Oorwln.  The  President:  Office  and  Powers, 
Chapter  5.  

In  the  Neagle  case,  which  Corwin  spoSe 
about,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
power  of  the  President  to  enforce  the  laws  ex- 
tends to  "the  rights,  duties  and  obUgaUons 
growing  out  of  the  Constitution  itself,  our 
international  relations,  and  all  the  protec- 
tion Implied  by  the  nature  of  the  government 
under  the  Constitution."  In  re  Neagle.  135 
U.S.  1,  64  (1889). 

COMMANDER     IN     CHIEF 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  to  the 
President's  power  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  which  is  spelled  out  in 
article  n,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution.  The 
President  Is  designated  Commander  In  Chief, 
and  I  believe  him  to  be  Just  that,  even  hav- 
ing the  power  as  Lincoln  once  almost  did  to 
publicly  assume  command  of  the  armies  in 
the  field. 

Just  why  the  founding  fathers  saw  fit  to 
confer  this  title  on  him  and  to  tovest  him 
with  these  powers.  I've  never  quite  been  able 
to  understand;  but  I  have  a  growing  feel  tog 
that  with  the  recognized  and  tofinlte  wisdom 
of  the  foitoding  fathers,  they  realized  that 
a  single  man  with  these  powers  who  would 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  politics  of  the  mo- 
ment would  use  them  more  wisely  than  a 
Congress  which  Is  constantly  looking  toward 
the  political  results. 

MINORITT      INTERESTS      ENDANGER      SINGLE 
NATIONAL     COURSE     IN     CONGRESS 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  leads 
me  to  this  thought.  Let  us  say  an  election 
year  is  upon  us.  and  recognizing  that  there 
is  a  large  concentration  of  Jews  to  all  of  the 
large  Eastern  cities  and  that  they  are  a  strong 
voting  bloc,  wouldn't  it  be  perfectly  proper 
to  expect  a  Member  of  Congress  from  that 
area  to  stand  up  and  demand  strong  action 
in  defense  of  Israel — while,  at  the  same  time, 
with  no  strong  concentrations  of  South  Viet- 
namese living  any  place  In  the  United  States, 
a  poUcltlclan  would  not  be  so  toterested  in 
that  part  of  the  world? 

Would  It  be  Improper  to  foresee  this  same 
attitude  arising  on  behalf  of  the  Italians 
should  they  suddenly  become  embroiled  In 
action  which  would  require  our  assistance,  or 
on  behalf  of  any  other  country  in  which  we 
find  a  large  number  of  people  constituting  a 
mmorlty  living  to  our  country? 

Would  it  not  be  proper  to  assume,  there- 
fore, that  the  founding  fathers  to  their  wis- 
dom foresaw  the  day  when  this  situation 
might  come  about,  and  realizing  that  a  Con- 
gress divided  amongst  different  minority  in- 
terests would  be  loath  to  give  proper  direc- 
tion to  a  single  American  course,  thought  the 
power  of  war  and  peace  might  better  oe 
vested  to  a  single  man  where  the  probability 
of  minority  weight  might  not  have  this 
effect? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  be  terribly  wrong  In 
this  surmise,  and,  of  course,  I  hope  I  am; 
but  I  believe  It  would  offer  an  explanation 
of  a  means  by  which  our  forefathers  and  we 
ourselves  were  meant  to  become  a  single  peo- 
ple with  a  single  purpose.  T^ese  are,  of 
course,  my  own  thoughts.  I  have  gathered 


them  from  no  other  place  because  I  have  not 
seen  them  recorded  to  other  places. 

JUDICIAL     HOLDINGS     SUPPORT     BROAD     VIEW     OF 
PRESroSNT'S    POWER 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  on  with  my  discus- 
sion of  the  President's  power  as  Commander 
In  Chief,  I  should  mention  that  what  little 
Judicial  holdings  there  are  suggests  this 
power  is  a  bro<id  one. 

In  1860,  Justice  Nelson,  who  was  sitting  as 
a  district  Judge,  upheld  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  take  whatever  action  he  deter- 
mines proper  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens  abroad,  without 
awaiting  word  from  Congress.  Durand  v. 
Hollins,  4  Blatoh  451. 

Six  yesu-s  later,  to  Ex  parte  Milligan,  the 
Supreme  Court  pointedly  stated  "Congress 
cannot  direct  the  conduct  of  campaigns  .  .  ." 
71  U.S.  139  (1866). 

In  1897,  the  Court  of  Claims  held:  "Con- 
gress cannot  to  the  disguise  of  'rules  for  the 
government"  of  the  Army  Impair  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief." 
Significantly,  this  decision  was  later  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Swain  v.  U.S.,  28 
Court  of  Claims  173.  221;   165  U.S.  553. 

Finally,  In  1904,  the  Court  of  Claims  re- 
stated Its  view  of  the  President's  ability  to 
act  without  authority  from  Congress.  The 
Court  said,  while  speaking  of  the  undeclared 
war  In  the  Philippines,  "In  time  of  war.  the 
Commander  In  Chief  has  the  same  powers  as 
other  civilized  governments,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  them  needed  no  ratification  to  give 
to  them  effective  force."  Warner,  Barnes  and 
Co.  V.  U.S.,  40  Court  of  Claims  1.  32. 

CONSTITUTION   MAY   GRANT  DIVmED   POWERS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  expect  these  few 
citations  will  convince  anyone  that  the  Pres- 
ident enjoys  an  exclusive  role  In  the  domain 
of  foreign  military  matters.  But  1  do  hope 
I  have  raised  enough  questions  and  disclosed 
enough  varying  positions  to  suggest  it  may 
be  Improper  and  unwise  to  adopt  the  oppo- 
site view — that  the  controlling  powers  are 
deposited  solely  with  Congress.  The  truth 
may  lie  somewhere  In  between  these  two 
theories  and  perhaps  the  pwwer  Is  divided 
among  both  branches,  to  be  resolved  on  a 
political  level. 

And  if  this  be  so,  the  American  citizens 
may  not  be  badly  served.  The  Constitution 
clearly  vests  the  power  of  the  purse  In  Con- 
gress and  even  limits  approfwlatlons  for  the 
military  to  two  years  at  a  time.  This  may  be 
a  very  unwise  restraint  to  use,  but  neverthe- 
less It  exists.  In  addition,  the  for\im  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  backed  by  a  free  press,  can  place 
a  true  check  on  the  President's  decisions. 

CHANGE  CAN  BE    MADE   BY   CONSTITtrnONAL 
AMENDMENT    ONLY 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opto- 
ion  It  would  be  most  Improper  for  Congress, 
by  legislation,  to  change  the  long  established 
practice  of  government  through  which  the 
President  has  protected  the  freedoms  of  the 
country.  If  a  majority  should  feel  deeply 
enough  this  practice  must  be  changed.  I 
believe  It  Is  a  matter  of  such  serious  conse- 
quence to  the  future  of  our  Republic  that  It 
would  be  far  wiser  if  they  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  so  the  people  could 
vote  on  It  to  their  State  legislatures.  Though 
I  would  not  support  It  If  I  felt  It  would  be  a 
vote  for  American  Isolation,  a  vote  to  make 
this  country  an  togrown.  third-rate  power, 
or  a  vote  for  dishonoring  an  American  com- 
mitment, I  certainly  would  be  the  first  one 
to  say,  yes,  let  the  American  people  speak 
their  voice  on  It. 

Appendix 
a.  chronological  list  of  1s3  military  actions 

taken  by  the  unitkd  statts  abroad  wtth- 

odt  a  declaration  of  war 

1798-1800:  Quasi-War  with  France:  V^en 
John  Adams  became  President  to  1797,  he 
faced  the  serious  problem  of  strained  rela- 


tions between  Prance  and  the  United  States. 
Prance  was  displeased  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  the  United  States  had  concluded  with 
England  In  1794  and  had  made  It  a  practice 
to  seize  American  merchant  ships  and  to 
manhandle  their  crews.  Adams  at  first  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  a  settlement.  His  en- 
voys arrived  In  Prance  In  October  1797,  but. 
when  the  French  demanded  exorbitant  bribes 
and  loans,  the  envoys  rejected  the  proposals 
and  departed. 

Adams,  thereupon,  decided  to  abandon  his 
attempts  to  appease  the  French  and.  in 
March  1798,  asked  Congress  for  the  power  to 
arm  merchant  ships  and  take  other  defensive 
measures.  The  opposition  party  balked,  but 
when  the  details  of  the  French  demands 
were  made  public  both  the  American  public 
and  Congress  reacted  strongly  agaln»t  the 
French.  Congress  acceded  to  most  of  Adams' 
requests.  It  created  a  Navy  Department,  voted 
appropriations  for  new  warships,  and  author- 
ized the  enlistment  of  a  "Provisional  Army" 
for  the  duration  of  the  emergency.  In  July 
1798,  the  French  treaties  and  consular  con- 
ventions were  abrogated. 

The  result  was  a  "quasi-war."  during  wh'ch 
neither  cof.ntry  declared  war.  The  American 
Navy,  which  won  some  notable  victories,  at- 
tacked only  French  warships  and  prlvateors 
ar.d  fought  primarily  for  the  protection  of 
commerce.  Some  ninety  French  ships  were 
captured  during  this  naval  war.  In  1800  a 
convention  was  agreed  to  and  peace  was 
achieved. 

1801-1805:  War  uHth  Tripoli.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic,  the  United 
States,  following  the  practice  of  several  Eu- 
ropean nations,  paid  tribute  to  North  Afri- 
can pirates.  Shortly  after  Jefferson  became 
President,  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  dissatisfied 
with  the  apportionment  of  tribute,  declared 
war  on  the  United  States  (May  1801) .  Jeffer- 
son thereupon  sent  warships  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. After  naval  actions  and  landings  un- 
der  Commodore  Preble,  an  Inconclusive  treaty 
of  peace  with  Tripoli  was  signed  In  1805. 
Congress  passed  various  enabling  acts  during 
the  conflict  but  never  declared  war. 

1806:  Afexlco  (Spanish  territory).  Ct^tato 
Z.  M.  Pike,  with  a  platoon  of  troops  and  on 
the  orders  of  General  James  Wilkinson,  in- 
vaded Spanish  territory  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  apparently  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion. Pike  was  Imprisoned  and  later  released. 

1806-1810:  Gulf  of  Meico.  American  gtto- 
boats  operated  from  New  Orleans  against 
Spanish  and  French  privateers. 

1810:  West  Florida  (Spanish  territory). 
Governor  ClalrDourne  of  Louisiana,  on  or- 
ders from  the  President,  occupied  with  troops 
disputed  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  as 
far  as  the  Pearl  River.  No  armed  clash  oc- 
curred. 

1812:  Amelia  Island  and  other  parts  of  East 
Florida  (Spanish  territory) .  President  Madi- 
son and  Congress  authorized  temporary  oc- 
cupation of  Amelia  Island  and  St.  Augustine 
by  American  troops  in  order  to  prevent  occu- 
pation by  any  other  power,  but,  when  Gen- 
eral George  Matthews  took  possession  by 
making  himself  the  head  of  a  revolutionary 
party,  the  United  States  disavowed  his  action 
because  of  its  irregularity.  This  Incident  Is 
tocluded  only  for  purposes  of  historical 
completion. 

1813:  West  Florida  (Spanish  territory)  .On 
authority  granted  by  Congress,  General  Wil- 
kinson seized  Mobile  Bay  with  600  soldiers;  a 
small  Spanish  garrison  gave  way  without 
fighting. 

1813-1814:  Marquesas  Islands,  South  Pa- 
cific {claimed  by  Spain) .  United  States  ma- 
rines built  a  fort  on  one  of  the  Islands  to 
protect  three  captured  prize  ships. 
""1814-1825:  Carlbbcon  Area.  There  were  re- 
peated engagements  between  American  ships 
and  pirates  both  ashore  and  off  shore  about 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Yu- 
catan. In  1822.  Commodore  James  Blddle  em- 
ployed a  squadron  of  two  frigates,  four  sloops 
of  war.  two  brigs,  four  schooners,  and  two 
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gunboata  In  the  West  Indies.  The  Unlfcd 
States  sunk  or  captured  66  vessels. 

1815:  Second  Barhary  War  (Algiers) .  ^n 
1813  an  Algerian  navsU  squadron  operated 
against  American  shipping  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  one  attack  an  American  mfcr- 
cbantman  was  captured  and  Its  crew  Ikn- 
prlsoned.  With  the  termination  of  the  «ar 
with  England,  the  United  States  was  able!  to 
turn  Its  attention  to  Algiers;  In  March,  iajl5. 
Congress  passed  an  act  that  authorized  (he 
use  of  armed  vessels  "as  may  be  Judged  req- 
uisite by  the  President"  to  provide  effec- 
tive protection  to  American  commerce  |  In 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  ^t 
also  made  It  lawful  to  take  prizes.  A  na(val 
squadron  of  10  vessels  under  Commod(Dre 
Stephen  Decatur  attacked  Algiers,  compelling 
the  Dey  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  Decatur  ^o 
demonstrated  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  All  thjree 
states  were  forced  to  pay  for  losses  to  Anier- 
Ican  shipping,  and  the  threats  and  tribute 
terminated.  , 

1816-1818:  Spanish  Florida.  During  the 
"First  Seminole  War."  United  States  foiices 
Invaded  Spanish  Florida  on  two  occaslcms. 
In  the  first  action,  they  destroyed  a  Spanish 
fort  harboring  raiders  who  had  made  forftys 
Into  United  States  territory.  In  the  secobd, 
Generals  Jackson  and  Gaines  attacked  the 
Seminole  Indians  because  their  land  wate  a 
haven  for  escaped  slaves  and  border  ruffians. 
In  the  process  of  pursuing  the  Indians, 
United  States  forces  attacked  and  occuBled 
Spanish  posts.  , 

1817:  Amelia  Island  {SpanUh  Territop) . 
Under  orders  from  President  Monroe,  Ur 
States  forces  landed  and  expelled  a  grfcup 
of  smugglers,  adventurers,  and  freebootjers. 
1822:  Cuba  (Spanish  Territory).  United 
States  navsd  forces  landed  on  the  northwest- 
ern coast  of  Cuba  and  burned  a  pirate  ita- 
tlon. 

1823:  Cuba  (Spanish  Territory).  Beti 
April  and  October  naval  forces  made  a  ni 
ber  of  landings  In  pursxilt  of  pirates,  appar- 
ently Incident  to  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion which  became  operative  In  1822.       j 

1824:  Cuba  (Spanish  Territory).  In  Otto- 
ber,  the  V.SJS.  Porpoise  landed  sailors  to 
pursue  pirates  during  a  cruise  authorized 
by  Congress.  1 

1824:  Puerto  Rico  (Spanish  Territcty). 
Commodore  David  Porter  headed  a  landing 
party  of  200  men  that  attacked  a  town!  In- 
habited by  pirates  who  had  Insulted  Amer- 
ican naval  officers.  He  forced  an  apology  ftom 
the  pirates.  This  action  was  claimed  to  be 
Incident  to  Congressional  authorization,; but 
he  was  court-martialed  for  exceeding  his 
powers. 

1825:  Cuba  (Spanish  Territory).  In  M  trch 
British  and  American  forces  landed  on  two 
offshore  Cuban  Islands  to  capture  pliates 
who  were  based  there.  The  action  appeals  to 
be  Incident  to  Congressional  authority. 

1827:  Greece.  In  October  and  November, 
United  States  forces  from  the  U.S.S.  Warren 
landed  to  hunt  pirates  on  three  Greet:  Is- 
lands. 

1831-1832:  Falkland  Islands  (Argentina). 
American  forces  under  Captain  Duncai  of 
the  U.S.S.  Lexington  landed  to  investigate 
the  capture  of  three  American  sailing  ves- 
sels. The  Americans  released  the  vessels  and 
their  crews  and  dispersed  the  Argentine 
colonists. 

1832:  Sumatra.  A  force  of  250  men  Irom 
the  V.S.S.  Potomac  landed  to  storm  a  fort 
and  punish  natives  of  a  town  for  an  ai  tack 
on  American  shipping  and  the  murd<ir  of 
crew  members. 

1833:  Argentina.  Between  October  31)  and 
November  15,  at  the  request  of  Americanresl- 
dents  of  Buenos  Aires,  a  force  of  43  mat-lnes 
and  sailors  landed  from  the  U.S.S.  LexiT\gton 
to  protect  American  lives  and  property  dur- 
ing an  insurrection.  There  was  no  American 
Legation  or  Consulate  In  Buenoe  Air^  at 
that  time. 

1835-1836:  Peru.  Marines  from  the  VS-S. 
Brandywine  landed  at  various  times  at  Cal- 


lao  and  Lima  to  protect  American  lives  and 
property  during  a  revolt. 

1838-1839:  Sumatra.  American  forces 
landed  to  punish  natives  of  two  towns  for 
attacking  American  ships. 

1840:  Fiji  Islands.  American  forces  total- 
ing 70  officers  and  men  landed  to  punUh 
natives  of  two  towns  for  attacking  Ameri- 
can exploring  and  surveying  parties. 

1841:  Drummond  Island  (Kingsmill 
Group,  Pacific  Ocean).  American  marines 
from  the  V.S.  Peacock  landed  and  burned  two 
towns  to  avenge  the  murder  of  a  seaman  by 
natives. 

1841:  Samoan  Islands.  American  forces 
from  the  U.S.  Peacock  landed  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  a  seaman.  They  destroyed  some 
native  settlements. 

1842:  Afeiico.  Acting  on  the  misconcep- 
tion that  war  had  started  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Mexico,  Commodore  T.  A.  C 
Jones,  in  command  of  a  squadron  cruising 
off  the  California  coast,  landed  at  and  oc- 
cupied Monterrey.  He  withdrew  and  saluted. 
A  similar  Incident  occurred  a  week  later  at 
San  Diego.  This  is  not  cited  as  a  precedent, 
but  for  purposes  of  historical  completeness. 
1843:  West  Africa.  In  November  and  De- 
cember, four  United  States  vessels  demon- 
strated and  landed  various  parties  (one  of 
200  marines  and  sailors)  to  discourage  piracy 
and  the  slave  trade  along  the  Ivory  Coast  and 
to  punish  attacks  made  by  the  natives  on 
American  seamen  and  shipping.  In  the  proc- 
ess, they  burned  villages  and  killed  a  local 
ruler. 

1844 :  Mexico.  President  Tyler  deployed  our 
forces  to  protect  Texas  against  Mexico,  pend- 
ing Senate  approval  of  a  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion, which  later  was  rejected. 

1846:  Mexico.  President  Polk  ordered  Gen- 
eral Scott  to  occupy  disputed  territory 
months  preceding  a  declaration  of  war.  Our 
troops  engaged  In  battle  when  Mexican  forces 
entered  the  area  between  the  Nueces  and  Rio 
Grande  Rivers.  The  fighting  occ\irred  three 
days  before  Congress  acted. 

1849:  Smyrna  (Now  Izmir,  Turkey).  In 
July,  the  U.S.S.  St.  Louis  gained  the  release 
of  an  American  seized  by  Austrian  officials. 

1851 :  Turkey.  After  a  massacre  of  foreign- 
ers (Including  Americans)  at  Jaffa,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Mediterranean  Squadron  was  or- 
dered to  demonstrate  along  the  Turkish  coast. 
Apparently,  no  shots  were  fired,  but  the  dis- 
play amounted  to  compulsion. 

1851 :  Johanna  Island  (East  of  Africa) .  The 
U.S.S.  Dale  delivered  an  ultimatum,  bombard- 
ed the  Island,  and  landed  a  force  to  punish 
the  local  chieftain  for  the  unlawful  imprison- 
ment of  the  captain  of  an  American  whaler. 
1863-1853:  Argentina.  Several  landings  of 
marines  took  place  in  order  to  protect  Ameri- 
can residents  of  Buenos  Aires  during  a  revolt. 
1863:  Nicaragua.  American  forces  landed  at 
Punta  Arenas  and  remained  for  two  days 
(March  11-13)  to  protect  American  lives  and 
Interests  during  political  disturbances. 

1863-1854:  Japan.  Commodore  Matthew  C. 
Perry  led  an  expedition  consisting  of  four 
men-of-war  to  Japan  to  negotiate  a  commer- 
cial treaty.  Four  hundred  armed  men  accom- 
panied Perry  on  his  Initial  landing  at  Edo 
Bay  In  July,  1853,  where  he  stayed  for  ten 
days  after  refusing  to  leave  when  ordered. 
He  then  sailed  south,  landing  a  force  at  the 
Bonln  Islands,  where  he  took  possession,  and 
at  the  Ryukyvis,  where  he  established  a 
coaling  station.  In  March,  1854,  he  returned 
to  Edo  Bay  with  ten  ships  and  2,000  men, 
landed  with  an  escort  of  500  men,  and  after 
six  weeks  signed  a  treaty  with  Japanese  au- 
thorities at  Kanagawa.  The  whole  campaign 
was  on  executive  authority. 

1864:  China.  American  and  British  forces 
consisting  of  150  English  sailors,  60  United 
States  sailors,  and  30  merchant  sailors  landed 
at  Shanghai  to  protect  their  nationals  dur- 
ing a  battle  between  Chineae  imperial  and 
revolutionary  troops. 

1854:  Greytown,  Nicaragua.  The  com- 
mander  of   an   American   naval   vessel    de- 


manded reparation  after  an  American  ofll- 
clai  was  Injured  during  a  riot.  When  this 
was  not  forthcoming,  the  vessel  bombarded 
the  town.  Foreign  property.  Including  British 
and  French,  was  destroyed.  President  Pierce 
defended  the  action  of  the  American  com- 
mander In  his  annual  meaeage  to  Congress. 
1855:  China.  There  were  two  brief  actions 
by  United  States  warships,  the  first  at  Shang- 
hal  to  protect  American  Interests  there,  the 
second  at  Hong  Kong  against  pirates. 

1865:  Fiji  Islands.  American  marines  from 
the  sloop-of-war  the  U.S.S.  John  Adams  land- 
ed to  seek  reparations  for  depredations 
against  Americans.  The  landing  party  fought 
skirmishes  and  burned  some  villages. 

1855 :  Uruguay.  United  States  and  European 
naval  forces  put  sailors  ashore  to  protect 
American  Interests  during  an  abortive  revolt 
in  Montevideo. 

1856:  Panama,  Republic  of  New  Granada. 
United  States  forces  landed  and  stayed  two 
days  to  protect  American  Interests,  Includ- 
ing the  Isthmian  railroad,  during  an  Insur- 
rection. (By  the  treaty  of  1846  with  New 
Granada,  the  United  States  had  acquired  the 
right  to  protect  the  Isthmus  and  to  keep  It 
open,  in  return  for  guaranteeing  IW  neu- 
trality.) 

1858:  China.  The  United  States  warships 
Portsmouth  and  Levant  disembarked  280 
officers  and  men  to  protect  American  Interests 
at  Canton  during  hoetlllties  between  the 
British  and  the  Chinese  and  in  response  to 
an  unprovoked  assault  upon  an  unarmed 
boat  displaying  the  United  States  flag.  The 
American  squadron  took  and  destroyed  four 
Chinese  forts. 

1857:  Nicaragua.  In  May,  Commander  C.  H. 
Davis  m  charge  of  a  United  States  man-of- 
war  mediated  between  the  forces  of  William 
Walker  an  American  citizen  and  flUbusterer 
who  was  trying  to  seize  Nicaragua,  and  the 
Central  American  army  opposing  him.  The 
leader  of  the  Central  American  forces  agreed 
to  allow  Walker  and  his  men  to  surrender  to 
Davis.  In  November  and  December,  marines 
from  the  United  States  vessels  Saratoga  and 
Wabash  landed  at  Punta  Arenas  and  blocked 
another  attempt  by  Walker  to  seize  power. 
An  American  commander  compelled  Walker 
to  leave  the  country,  an  actton  tacitly  dis- 
avowed by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  ap- 
parently repudiated  by  President  Buchanan. 
1858:  Uruguay.  Forces  from  two  United 
States  warships  landed  in  January  to  pro- 
tect American  property  during  a  revolt  In 
Montevideo.  The  action  was  taken  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  forces  of  other  powers  at 
the  request  of  the  local  government. 

1858-  Fiji  Islands.  About  60  marines  and 
sailors  from  the  U.S.S.  Vandalia  landed  to 
punish  natives  for  the  murder  of  two  Ameri- 
cans citizens  and  engaged  In  a  fierce  conflict 
with  300  native  warriors. 

1858-1859:  Turkey.  American  citizens  w»e 
massacred  in  1858  at  Jaffa  and  mistreated 
elsewhere.  In  the  face  of  Turkish  indlflw- 
ence  the  Secretary  of  State  asked  the  United 
States  Navy  to  make  a  display  of  force  along 
the  Levant. 

1859:  Afeiico.  Two  hundred  United  States 
soldiers  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  In  pursuit 
of  the  Mexican  bandit  Cortina. 

1859:  China.  Forces  from  the  U.S.S.  Missis- 
sippi landed  at  Woosung  and  Shanghai  to 
protect  American  interests  and  restore  order. 
The  American  consul  had  called  on  the  ship 
for  assistance. 

1859:  Paraguay.  Congress  authorized  a 
naval  squadron  to  seek  redress  for  an  attack 
on  a  naval  vessel  In  the  Parana  River  dur- 
ing 1855.  Apologies  were  forthcoming  after 
a  display  of  force,  which  amounted  to 
compulsion. 

1860:  Kisembo,  West  Africa.  About  80 
American  forces  from  the  sloop-of-war 
Marion  landed  twice  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  property. 

1860:  Colombia  (State  of  Panama).  Und«r 
Commander  Porter  of  the  St.  Mary,  American 
forces  landed  to  protect  American  interesw 
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during  a  revolt.  This  may  have  been  author- 
\usA  pursuant  to  the  Treaty  of  1846. 
^863  Japan.  When  Japanese  shore  bat- 
teries at  Shlmonosekl  fired  on  a  United 
States  merchant  ship,  the  American  Minis- 
ter demanded  redress.  Accordingly,  the  U.S.S. 
Wvoming  retaliated  by  firing  on  three 
jaoanese  vessels  lying  at  anchor.  The  shots 
were  returned,  and,  by  the  time  the  action 
was  over,  there  were  casualties  on  both  sides. 
A  claim  of  $10,000,  presented  by  the  Am- 
erican Minister  to  the  Japanese  Oovern- 
ixient  for  the  action  against  the  merchant 
ship,  was  promptly  paid. 

1864-  Japan.  Between  September  4  and  8, 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  France,  and  the  Netherlands  Jointly 
forced  open  the  Straits  of  Shlmonosekl, 
which  had  been  closed  In  violation  of  com- 
mercial agreements.  Shore  batteries  were 
destroyed  and  70  cannon  seized.  In  addition, 
the  Japanese  Government  agreed  to  pay  $3,- 
000  000  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  action. 
The  share  the  United  States  received  was 
regarded  as  grossly  disproportionate  by  Con- 
gress, which,  m  1883,  voted  to  return  the 
gum  to  Japan. 

1865-1866:  Mexican  border.  In  late  1865, 
General  Sheridan  was  dispatched  to  the 
Mexican  border  with  50,000  troops  to  back 
up  the  protest  made  by  Secretary  of  State 
Seward,  who  notified  Napolean  III  that  the 
presence  of  over  25,000  French  troops  In 
Mexico  "Is  a  serious  concern  to  the  United 
States."  In  February,  1866,  Seward  demanded 
a  definite  date  be  set  for  withdrawal  and 
Prance  complied.  Though  American  forces 
did  not  cross  the  border,  the  threat  of  for- 
eign military  operations  was  clear  and  Im- 
minent. 

1865:  Panama.  American  forces  from  the 
V.S.S.  St.  Marys  landed  to  protect  American 
Interests  during  a  revolt.  This  was  apparently 
Implied  by  The  Treaty  of  1846. 

1866:  China.  Various  landings  were  made 
In  June  and  July,  including  one  to  punish 
an  assault  on  the  American  Consul  at  New- 
chwang. 

1866:  Mexico.  To  protect  American  resi- 
dents. General  Sedgwick  and  100  men  ob- 
tained the  surrender  of  the  Mexican  border 
town  of  Matamoras  In  November.  He  was  or- 
dered to  withdraw  to  Texas  after  three  days, 
and  his  act  was  repudiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  Incident  Is  Included  only  for 
historical  purposes. 

1867:  Formosa.  Some  181  American  forces 
from  the  U.S.S.  Aahuelot  landed  to  punish 
natives  who  had  murdered  the  crew  of  a 
wrecked  American  bark.  Several  huts  were 
burned. 

1868:  Japan.  Various  landings  were  made 
In  February  to  protect  American  Interests 
during  local  hostilities  In  which  one  Ameri- 
can seaman  had  been  wounded. 

1868:  Uruguay.  At  the  request  of  local 
Uruguayan  authorities,  several  landings  were 
made  at  Montevideo  during  the  month  of 
February  In  order  to  protect  foreign  resi- 
dents and  the  customs  house  during  an  in- 
siurectlon. 

1868:  Colombia.  An  American  force  landed 
at  Asplnwall  In  April  to  protect  the  transit 
route  during  the  absence  of  local  police.  This 
was  Impliedly  permitted  by  the  Treaty  of 
1846. 

1870:  Afeiico.  The  U.S.S.  Mohican  pursued 
a  pirate  ship  up  the  Tecapan  River  near 
Mazatlan  In  June  and  destroyed  It  during  a 
pitched  battle. 

1871:  Korea.  American  landing  forces  un- 
der Admiral  Rodgers  captured  five  Korean 
forts  after  a  survejrlng  party,  which  had  been 
granted  permission  to  make  certain  siirveys 
and  soundings,  had  been  attacked.  No  treaty 
or  convention  was  In  effect. 

1873:  Colombia.  About  200  American  forces 
landed  on  three  different  occasions  near  the 
Bay  of  Panama  to  protect  American  Interests 
during  local  hostilities.  The  action  was  Im- 
pliedly allowed  by  the  Treaty  of  1846. 


1873-1882 :  Mexico.  United  States  troops  re- 
peatedly crossed  the  Mexican  border  to  pvu-- 
sue  cattle  thieves.  Mexico  occasionally  recip- 
rocated. Such  Incursions  were  finally  recog- 
nized as  legitimate  by  an  agreement  In  1882. 
1874:  Hawaii.  A  party  of  150  men  frcan  two 
United  States  vessels  landed  to  preserve  order 
at  the  request  of  local  authorities. 

1876:  Afeiico.  At  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Matamoras.  American  forces 
were  landed  under  Commander  Johnson  to 
preserve  order  when  the  town  was  temporar- 
ily without  a  government. 

1882 :  Egypt.  Over  100  forces  from  the  U.SS. 
Lancaster  and  two  other  vessels  landed  at 
Alexandria  in  July  when  the  city  was  being 
bombarded  by  the  British  navy,  in  order  to 
protect  American  Interests  there.  Including 
the  American  consulate. 

1885:  Columbia  (State  of  Panama).  Ameri- 
can forces  landed  to  protect  American  prop- 
erty and  guard  valuables  In  transit  over  the 
Isthmus  during  local  revolutionary  activity. 
The  action  was  likely  authorized  under  the 
Treaty  of  1846. 

1888:  Korea.  Twenty-five  men  from  the 
U.S.S.  Essex  landed  to  protect  American  resi- 
dents In  Seoul  during  unsettled  political  con- 
ditions. The  action  was  requested  by  the 
American  Minister. 

1888-1889:  Samoan  Islands.  In  1886,  the 
German  consul  announced  that  the  Sanwan 
group  was  henceforth  a  German  protectorate, 
an  action  that  brought  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  together  In  opposition.  By  1889, 
Germany  and  the  United  States  were  tlose 
to  a  direct  confrontation.  The  United  States 
and  Germany,  together  with  Great  Britain, 
shared  certain  treaty  rights  In  Samoa  for  the 
maintenance  of  naval  depots.  In  November 
1888,  United  States  marines  landed  from  the 
U.S.S.  Nipsic  to  protect  American  interests 
after  civil  strife  broke  out  ashore.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1889,  German  forces  landed,  and,  when 
those  forces  were  attacked  by  the  natives, 
German  ships  shelled  the  Island.  This  action 
by  Germany  aroused  the  American  public, 
and  Congress  appropriated  $600,000  for  the 
protection  of  American  lives  and  property  on 
the  Island  and  $100,000  for  the  development 
of  Pago  Pago  harbor.  The  United  States  also 
ordered  two  more  warships  to  the  scene.  All 
three  powers  had  warships  on  the  scene  and 
an  untoward  event  might  have  touched  off 
war  had  not  a  hurricane  In  March,  1889, 
destroyed  all  the  warships  except  one  British 
vessel.  Thereafter,  the  Germans  took  the 
Initiative  and  Invited  the  three  powers  to  a 
conference  on  Samoa.  Representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Ger- 
many met  in  Berlin,  and  in  April,  1889,  they 
created  a  new  government  for  Samoa  and 
established  a  three-power  protectorate  there. 
In  1899  the  Samoans  were  divided,  the  United 
States  acquiring  Tutulla. 

1888:  Haiti.  American  warships  made  a  dis- 
play of  force  in  December  to  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  an  American  merchant  vessel  cap- 
tured by  a  Haitian  warship.  The  Haitian  Gov- 
ernment surrendered  the  ship  and  paid  an 
indemnity  after  Admiral  Luce  gave  an  ulti- 
matum ordering  Its  release  before  sunset. 

1889 :  Hawaii.  At  the  request  of  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  In  Honolulu,  the  U.S.S.  Adams 
sent  a  marine  guard  ashore  for  one  day  In 
July  because  of  revolutionary  disorder. 

Late  1880's:  Bering  Sea.  United  States  pa- 
trol lx)at8  seized  British  sealers  operating  In 
the  Bering  Sea  outside  the  three  mile  limit. 
Subsequently,  the  United  States  paid  nearly 
$500,000  to  Britain  In  damages.  The  Incidents 
are  mentioned  only  for  reasons  of  historical 
completeness. 

1890:  Argentina.  The  U.S.S.  Tallapoosa 
landed  a  party  In  July  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican Consulate  and  Legation  In  Buenos  Aires 
during  a  revolt. 

1891:  Navassa  Island,  Haiti.  American 
forces  disembarked  In  May  from  the  U.S.S. 
Kearsarge  to  protect  American  lives  and  pro- 


perty during  a  period  of  unrest.  The  action 
was  taken  pursuant  to  Congressional  action. 
1891:  C/itie.  In  August,  102  Americans  of 
the  South  Pacific  station  landed  at  Valpa- 
raiso during  a  revolt  In  order  to  protect  the 
American  Consxilate. 

1894:  Brazil.  The  United  States  navy  en- 
gaged In  gunfire  and  a  show  of  force  in  Jan- 
uary to  protect  American  shipping  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  during  a  revolt  of  the  BrazUlan  navy. 
President  Cleveland  stated  our  action  "was 
clearly  Justified  by  public  law." 

1894 :  Nicaragua.  American  forces  landed  In 
June.  July,  and  Augvist  at  Bluefields  to  pro- 
tect American  Interests  during  a  revolt. 

1894:  Korea.  At  the  request  of  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  a  force  of  21  marines  and  29 
sailors  landed  at  Seoul  in  Jime  to  protect 
American  lives  and  property  during  the  Slno- 
Japanese  War.  A  marine  guard  remained  at 
the  American  Legation  until  1896. 

1894:  China.  Marines  disembarked  from  the 
U.S.S.  Baltimore  at  Tientsin  in  November  and 
marched  to  Peking  for  protection  purposes 
during  the  Sino-Japanese  war. 

1895:  Colomlria  (State  of  Panama).  Ma- 
rines from  the  U.S.S.  Atlanta  landed  In  March 
to  protect  American  interests  during  a  re- 
volt. This  appears  to  have  been  authorized  by 
treaty. 

1896:  Nicaragua.  Marines  were  put  ashore 
at  Corinto  by  the  U.S.S.  Alert  during  revolu- 
tionary disorders  to  protect  American  In- 
terests. 

1898:  Nicaragua.  Marines  landed  at  San 
Juan  del  Sur  by  the  U.S.S.  Alert  to  protect 
Americans  against  disorder  In  February. 

1898-1899:  China.  American  forces  guard- 
ed the  Legation  at  Peking  and  the  Consulate 
at  Tientsin  from  November.  1898.  to  March. 
1899.  during  a  period  of  unrest. 

1899:  Nicaragua.  In  response  to  a  petlUon 
from  foreign  merchants  during  an  Insiurec- 
tlon,  American  marines  landed  in  February 
In  cooperation  with  British  forces  to  protect 
life  and  property  at  San  Juan  del  Norte  and 
Bluefields. 

1899:  Samoan  Islands.  Sixty  Americane 
landed  in  March  from  the  U.S.S.  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  April  Joined  a  British  force  in 
efforts  to  disperse  native  rebels.  ThU  may 
have  been  under  color  of  treaty  or  statute. 

1899-1901 :  Philippine  Islands.  The  United 
States  employed  126,468  troops  against  the 
Philippine  Insurrection  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Spain  wa«  concluded.  Preeimiably  the  Unit- 
ed States  acted  to  suppress  the  rebellion  un- 
der authority  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  which 
transferred  to  It  the  sovereignty  possessed 
by  Spain  In  the  Philippine  Islands. 

1900-1901:  "Boxer"  Rebellion  (Peking). 
In  1900  President  McKlnley  sent  5,000  troops 
to  Join  the  international  military  force  or- 
ganized for  the  relief  of  foreign  legations  be- 
sieged in  Peking  by  Chinese  "Boxers."  Using 
troops  already  mobilized  for  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  the  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion, McKlnley  did  not  seek  authority  from 
Congress.  Peace  terms  were  concluded  at  an 
international  conference,  and  a  peace  Pro- 
tocol was  signed  September  7,  1901.  The  Pro- 
tocol was  not  submitted  to  Congress.  Be- 
cause of  the  obvious  InabUlty  of  Chinese  au- 
thorltlee  to  control  local  disorders,  the  Unit- 
ed States  acquired  the  right  to  maintain  a 
guard  at  Peking  for  defense  of  the  American 
Legation  and  to  station  military  forces  at 
cerUln  points  In  Chinese  territory  to  keep 
open  communications  between  Peking  and 
the  sea.  (Earlier,  In  1858,  the  United  States 
had  acquired  the  right  by  treety  to  station 
naval  vessels  in  Chinese  waters.) 

1901:  ColomMa  (State  of  Panama).  Amer- 
ican forces  went  ashore  in  November  and 
stayed  until  December  to  protect  American 
property  and  to  keep  transit  lines  open 
across  the  Isthmus  during  serious  political 
dlstrubances.  This  apparently  was  author- 
ized by  the  Treaty  of  1846. 
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1902:  Colombia  [State  of  PaTiama) .  Maflne 
guards  landed  In  April  to  protect  the  fall- 
road  acroea  the  Isthmus  during  civil  di^r- 
ders.  They  continued  to  land  at  various  Uknee 
between  April  and  November.  Thla  appears 
to  have  been  authorized  by  the  Treatt  ot 
1846. 

1903:  Honduras.  American  forces  disem- 
barked at  Puerto  Cortez  In  March  to  protect 
the  American  Consulate  and  port  facll  ties 
during  a  period  of  revolutionary  activity. 

1903:  Dominican  Republic.  In  April  29 
marines  landed  at  Santo  Domingo,  wliere 
they  remained  for  three  weeks  to  protect 
American  Interests  during  a  period  of  polit- 
ical disturbances. 

1903-04:  Turkey.  A  marine  g^ard  laided 
and  remained  for  a  few  days  at  Belru :  In 
April  to  protect  the  American  Consulate  ( lur- 
ing a  Moslem  uprising.  Also  our  Mediterra- 
nean Squadron  demonstrated  at  Beirut  Irom 
September  to  January  and  at  Smyrna  the 
next  August. 

1903:  Panama.  A  revolution  leading  to  the 
independence  of  Panama  from  Color  ibla 
broke  out  in  November.  Marines  landed  1  rom 
the  U.S.S.  Nashville  to  prevent  Colomltlan 
troops  from  carrying  out  a  threat  to  kill 
American  citizens,  after  Commander  I-  ub- 
bard  had  refused  to  allow  the  Colombans 
to  transport  their  troops  across  the  Isthi  lus. 
Marine  guards  remained  on  the  Isthnus 
from  the  date  of  Panamanian  Independi  mce 
(November  4,  1903)  until  January,  191^.  to 
protect  American  Interests  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canal.  This  was  allowed 
under  the  Hay-Bun  au-Varllla  Treaty. 

1903-1904:  Abyssinia.  Twenty-flve  Ameri- 
can marines  were  sent  with  U.S.  Counsel 
General  to  protect  him  while  negotiating 
our  treaty.        ^ 

1904:  Dominican  Republic.  The  U.S.S.  De- 
troit landed  marines  at  Puerto  Plata  and 
Santo  Domingo  to  protect  American  Ives 
and  property  during  a  revolt. 

1904:  Morocco.  A  squadron  demonstrited 
In  Moroccan  waters  in  June  to  force  th(  re- 
lease of  a  kidnaped  American.  A  marine  :on- 
tlngent  landed  briefly  to  protect  the  Co  isul 
General. 

1904:  Panama.  American  troops  were  ised 
to  protect  American  lives  and  property  at 
Anc6n  In  November  when  a  revolt  seemed 
Imminent.  This  action  seems  to  have  l>een 
authorized  by  treaty. 

1904-1905:  Korea.  In  January,  American 
troops  were  sent  to  guard  the  American 
Legation  at  Seoul  because  of  the  outbteak 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  They  remained 
until  November  1905. 

1906:  Cuba.  An  American  squadron  c  em- 
onstrated  off  Havana,  and.  in  Septen  ber, 
marines  landed  to  protect  American  Inter- 
est* during  a  revolution.  In  October  irmy 
units  landed  and  took  up  quarters  In  niany 
Cuban  towns  In  connection  with  the  fem- 
pcwary  occupation  of  the  country  under  a 
proTlsdonal  governor  appointed  by  the  United 
States.  This  occupation  was  within  the  sfcope 
of  the  provision  of  the  1903  Treaty  of  Eola- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  which  jave 
the  United  States  the  right  to  Intervene  to 
preserve  order.  The  occupation  lasted  until 
JEmuary,  1909. 

1907:  Honduras.  During  a  war  beft^teen 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  the  U.S.S.  Mar  etta 
disembarked  10  men  to  guard  the  Ameilcan 
Consulate  at  Truslllo.  The  U.S.S.  Pad\icah 
a^.so  landed  forces  at  Laguna  and  Choli  )ma. 

1910:  Nicaragua.  One  hundred  men  :rom 
the  U.S.S.  Paducah  landed  at  Greytowi  to 
protect  American  lives  and  property  dvring 
a  revolt.  The  U.S.S.  Dubuque  jIso  engaged  in 
shows  cf  force.  Joined  combat  was  "hcurly 
expected." 

nil:  Honduas.  Sixty  men  from  the  V.S.S. 
Tacoma  and  Marietta  went  ashore  at  Pt  erto 
Cortez  during  a  revolt  to  protect  Ameilcan 


interests.  The  American  Commander  threat- 
ened to  use  force  if  necessary. 

1911-1912:  China.  American  forces  made 
six  landings  to  protect  American  Interests 
during  the  initial  stages  of  a  revolution. 
They  were  stationed  at  Poochow,  Chinklang, 
Peking.  Hankow,  Nanking,  Shanghai,  and 
Taku.  This  may  have  occurred  pursuant  to 
treaty  rights  acquired  during  the  "Boxer" 
Rebellion. 

1912:  Honduras.  A  small  force  landed  in 
February  from  the  U.S.S.  Petrel  at  Puerto 
Cortez  to  protect  an  American-owned  rail- 
road there.  Apparently  Washington  disap- 
proved and  the  men  were  withdrawn  in  a  day 
or  two.  This  Is  cited  for  historical  complete- 
ness only. 

1912:  Panama.  During  June  and  July,  at 
the  request  of  local  political  groups,  Amer- 
ican troops  supervised  elections  outside  the 
Canal  Zone.  This  was  impliedly  authorized 
by  the  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty. 

1912:  Cuba.  American  troops  landed  In 
eastern  Cuba  during  a  revolt  and  remained 
for  three  months  to  protect  American  inter- 
ests. This  appears  to  have  been  authorized  by 
the  treaty  of  1903. 

1912:  Turkey.  A  troop  detachment  from 
the  U.S.S.  Scorpion  assisted  In  the  protection 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Istanbul  during 
the  Balkan  War. 

1912:  Nicaragua.  During  a  civil  war,  the 
President  of  Nicaragua  asked  the  United 
States  to  protect  Its  citizens  resident  there. 
Acting  on  a  recommendation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Minister,  President  Taft  ordered  a  de- 
tachment of  marines  to  Managua  in  Septem- 
ber, 1912.  Other  detachments  landed  at  Blue- 
flelds  and  Corlnto.  Political  stability  returned 
to  Nicaragua  by  January,  1913.  but  a  de- 
tachment of  marines  was  kept  in  Managua 
to  guard  the  American  Legation  after  the  rest 
of  the  Americn  troops  withdrew.  Tlie  Lega- 
tion guard  remained  until  1925. 

1913:  China.  United  States  forces  landed 
in  July  at  Chapel  and  in  August  at  Shanghai 
to  protect  American  interests.  Rogers  reports 
there  were  many  demonstrations  and  landing 
parties  by  United  States  forces  for  protection 
in  China  continuously  from  1912  on  to  1941. 
He  writes:  "In  1927,  for  example,  this  country 
had  6.670  troops  ashore  In  China  and  44 
naval  vessels  in  its  waters.  In  1933  we  had 
3,027  armed  men  ashore.  All  this  protective 
action  was  in  general  terms  based  on  treaties 
with  China  ranging  from  1858  to  1901." 
Rogers,  "World  Policing  and  the  Constitu- 
tion," p.  117,1946.) 

1913:  Mexico.  In  September  a  few  marines 
disembarked  at  Claris  Estero,  during  a  period 
of  civil  strife,  to  aid  in  the  evacuation  of 
American  citizens. 

1914:  Haiti.  American  troops  landed  in 
January,  February,  and  October  to  protect 
American  citizens  during  a  period  of  unrest. 

1914:  Dominican  Republic.  During  a  pe- 
riod of  revolutionary  activity.  United  States 
naval  forces  fired  at  revolutionaries  who 
were  bombarding  Puerto  Plata,  In  order  to 
stop  the  action.  Also,  by  a  threat  of  force, 
fighting  in  Santo  Domingo  was  prevented. 

1914:  Occupation  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  On 
April  9,  1914,  a  commissioned  American 
naval  officer  and  9  crewmen  from  the  UjB.S. 
Dolphin,  anchored  off  the  coast  at  Tamplco, 
Mexico,  were  arrested  and  marched  through 
the  streets  by  local  authorities.  They  were  re- 
leased and  an  apology  was  extended  as  soon 
as  the  local  Mexican  commander  learned  of 
the  Incident,  but  Admiral  Mayo,  the  com- 
mander of  the  American  squadron,  also  de- 
manded a  21 -gun  salute  to  the  American 
flag.  This  the  Mexicans  refused  to  give,  and 
President  Wilson,  who  backed  Mayo's  de- 
mands, promptly  ordered  the  North  Atlantic 
battleship  fleet  to  Tamplco.  On  April  20,  he 
addressed  Congress  In  a  joint  session  and 
asked  for  authority  to  use  the  armed  forces. 
While  Congress  debated,  Wilson  learned  that 


a  German  steamer  was  headed  toward  Vtn, 
Cruz  to  unload  munitions  for  Huerta,  and  b* 
decided  to  direct  the  naval  action  against 
Vera  Cruz  Instead  of  Tamplco.  American 
armed  forces  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  and,  after 
an  armed  engagement  resulting  in  400  cu- 
ualties.  the  Americans  occupied  the  city  on 
April  22.  The  same  day,  apparently  after  tht 
fighting  began,  Congress  passed  a  Joint  res. 
olution  which  decleo-ed  (1)  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  "Justified  in  the  employment  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  to  enforot 
his  demand  for  unequivocal  amends  for  cer- 
tain affronts  and  Indignities  committed 
against  the  United  States"  and  (2)  that  "the 
United  States  disclaimed  any  hostility  to  tb« 
Mexican  people  or  any  purpose  to  make  war 
upon  Mexico."  By  November,  1914,  American 
troops  had  left  Mexican  soil. 

1915:  Haiti.  In  July,  at  the  Initiative  of  the 
Executive,  the  United  States  placed  Haiti  un- 
der  the  military  and  financial  administration 
of  the  United  States,  In  part  to  forestall  Eu- 
ropean Intervention  to  collect  debts.  Marines 
were  stationed  in  Haiti  until  1934.  The  oc- 
cupation was  sanctioned  by  a  treaty  signed 
and  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  February.  1916, 
but  the  first  months  of  the  occupation  were 
on  executive  authority  alone. 

1916:  Dominican  Republic.  President  Wil- 
son ordered  the  occupation  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo In  May,  1916,  owing  to  local  unrest.  At 
one  point,  3,000  marines  were  ashore.  The 
United  States  placed  a  military  governor  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  but  turned  political 
aaalrs  over  to  the  Dominicans  In  1922.  United 
States  troops  withdrew  in  1924,  and  a  general 
treaty  signed  that  year  formally  sanctioned 
the  previous  occupation. 

1916:  China.  American  forces  landed  at 
Nanking  to  quell  a  riot  taking  place  on 
American  property.  Apparently  this  was  au- 
thorized by  a  treaty. 

1916-1917:  Pershing  Expedition  into  Mexico. 
In  October,  1915,  the  United  States  recognized 
the  Carranza  regime  as  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment in  Mexico.  Another  Mexican  rebel, 
Pancho  Villa,  directed  a  campaign  against 
the  United  States.  In  January,  1916.  Villa's 
followers  massacred  18  American  nUnlng 
engineers  In  Santa  Ysabel,  Mexico.  The  popu- 
lar reaction  In  the  United  States  was  one  of 
indignation.  Resolutions  favoring  interven- 
tion were  Introduced  in  Congress,  though  not 
adopted. 

On  March  9,  1916,  400  of  VUla's  men  raided 
Columbus,  New  Mexico,  sacked  the  town,  and 
killed  17  Americans.  The  American  public  was 
now  incensed,  and  Wilson  delayed  sending  an 
expedition  only  until  he  could  obtain  Oar- 
ranza's  consent.  On  March  13,  1916,  when 
Carranza's  government  acceded  to  the  United 
States  requeet  for  permission  to  dispatch  an 
expedition,  Wilson  ordered  General  John  J, 
Pershing  to  take  regular  United  States  Army 
units  into  Mexico.  On  March  16  Pershing 
crossed  the  border  with  6,000  troops.  On  the 
following  day.  Congress,  with  Wilson's 
knowledge  and  warm  approval,  adopted  s 
Joint  resolution  Introduced  by  Senator  Robert 
LaPollette  sanctioning  the  use  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Villa  successfully  eluded  Pershing,  and  the 
size  of  the  expedition  soon  grew  to  such 
proportions  (12,000  men)  that  Carranaa 
protested  and  demanded  its  withdrawal, 
threatening  war.  Wilson  on  June  18  called 
out  the  National  Guard  and  Incorporated  It 
into  the  Army;  150,000  militia  were  ordered 
to  the  Mexican  border.  Two  days  later,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Lansing  warned  Carranza  that 
any  attack  on  American  forces  "would  lead  to 
the  gravest  consequences."  But  neither 
country  really  wanted  war.  and,  although 
some  minor  clashes  occurred  between  the 
forces  of  Pershing  and  Carranza,  the  crisis 
gradually  subsided.  In  view  of  the  deterio- 
rating situation  In  Europe,  Wilson  decided  to 
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withdraw  all  American  troops  from  Mexico 
in  February.  1917. 

1917:  Cuba.  American  troops  landed  at 
jlAQzanllla  to  protect  American  Interests 
during  a  revolt.  Various  other  landings  were 
made,  and,  though  the  revolt  ended  In  April, 

1917,  troops  remained  until  1922  because  of 
continued  unsettled  political  conditions. 
This  was  authorized  by  the  Treaty  of  1903. 

1918:  China.  American  troops  landed  at 
Chungking  to  protect  American  lives  during 
a  political  crisis.  Apparently  this  was  done 
pursuant  to  a  treaty. 

1918-1919.  Mexico.  United  States  troops 
entered  Mexico  to  pursue  bandits  three  times 
In  1918  and  six  times  in   1919.  In  August, 

1918,  there  was  a  brief  skirmish  between 
American  and  Mexican  troops  at  Nogales. 

1918-1920:  Expeditions  to  Russia.  Follow- 
ing the  Bolshevik  revolution  In  Russia  in 
1917.  Allied  expeditions  landed.  In  1918,  at 
Murmansk  and  then  Archangel.  At  Archangel 
the  United  States  contributed  some  5,000 
men  and  suffered  some  500  casualties.  The 
Allies  also  landed  units  In  Siberia,  where 
Bolshevik  troops  were  fighting  a  force  of 
60,000  Czech  soldiers  who  were  trying  to  fight 
their  way  eastward;  the  Japanese  sent  72,000 
soldiers,  the  Americans  sent  9.000,  and  the 
British  and  French  provided  minor  con- 
tingents. 

President  Wilson,  who  acted  without 
Congressional  approval,  agreed  to  participate 
In  the  allied  expeditions  in  order  not  only 
to  aid  the  antl-Bolshevlks  but  also  to  fore- 
stall any  possible  Japanese  expanslotUst  plans 
in  Siberia.  After  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
however.  Congressional  and  public  pressure 
for  withdrawal  of  troops  mounted.  Wilson 
yielded  to  this  pressure  and  withdrew  the 
American  troops  by  AprU   1,  1920. 

1919:  Honduras.  A  small  American  force 
went  ashore  at  Puerto  Cortez  to  maintain 
order  in  neutral  zone  during  an  attempted 
revolt. 

1919-1920:  Panama.  American  troops  went 
outside  the  Canal  Zone,  on  request  of  the 
Panamanian  Government,  to  supervise  elec- 
tions. This  apparently  was  authorized  by 
treaty. 

1920:  China.  American  forces  landed  at 
Kukang  and  Youchow  to  protect  American 
lives  and  property.  Apparently  this  was  au- 
thorized by  treaty. 

1920:  Guatemala.  Forty  men  from  the 
VS.S.  Tacoma  and  Niagara  went  Inland  to 
Quatemala  City  to  protect  the  American 
Legation  and  other  American  Interests  dur- 
ing local  fighting. 

1920-1922:  SibeHa.  The  United  States  sta- 
tioned a  marine  guard  on  Russian  Island. 
Bay  of  Vladivostok,  to  protect  United  States 
radio  facilities  and  other  property. 

1921:  Panama-Costa  Rica.  American  naval 
squadrons  demonstrated  for  one  day  on  both 
aides  of  the  Isthmus  to  prevent  war  between 
the  two  countries  over  a  boundary  dispute. 
This  was  impliedly  authorized  by  treaty. 

1922:  Turkey.  In  September  forces  from 
several  American  warships  went  ashore  with 
the  consent  of  both  Greek  and  Turkish  au- 
thorities to  protect  American  Interests  when 
the  Turkish  forces  were  advancing  on  the 
city  of  Smyrna. 

1922-1923:  China.  There  were  three  land- 
ings by  marines  (at  Tungchow,  Foochow,  and 
Masu  Island)  to  protect  Americans  during 
periods  of  unrest.  This  appectfs  to  have  been 
authorized  by  treaty. 

1924-1925:  Honduras.  There  were  Inter- 
mittent landings  to  protect  American  lives 
•^  property  during  local  unrest.  In  April, 
1W6,  the  Denver  put  ashore  166  men  at 
Oelba  for  a  day  to  establish  a  neutral  zone. 

19»4:  China.  Troops  landed  at  Shanghai 
to  September  to  protect  Americans  during  a 
P«rtod  of  unrest.  Apparently  this  was  author- 
"Md  by  treaty. 

1925:  Panama.  As  a  result  of  strikes  and 
rent  rlou.  and  at  the  request  otf  Pa 


officials,  600  troopks  from  the  Canal  Zone  en- 
tered Panama  City  In  October  and  remained 
for  11  days  to  maintain  order.  This  con- 
formed to  American  treaty  rights. 

1926-1933:  Nicaragua.  When  local  dis- 
turbances broke  out  In  1926.  the  Nlcaraguan 
Goverrunent  requested  that  American  forces 
undertake  to  protect  lives  and  property  of 
Americans  and  other  foreigners.  In  May  the 
U.S.S.  Cleveland  landed  a  force  of  marines  at 
Bluefields,  and  the  area  was  declared  a  neu- 
tral zone.  Later  In  the  year,  neutral  zones 
were  also  established  at  Rio  Grande  and 
Puerto  Cabezas.  Early  In  January.  1927. 
American  forces  established  neutral  zones  at 
Pearl  Lagoon,  Prinzapolca,  and  Rama,  and  a 
Legation  guard  of  175  men  was  established 
at  Managua.  In  all,  five  thousand  soldiers 
were  put  ashore  in  1927. 

This  occupation  was  undertaken  entirely 
on  the  executive  responsibility  of  President 
Coolidge.  The  Democratic  minority  bitterly 
criticized  his  policy  as  a  "private  war"  and 
as  "imperialism,"  but  did  not  question  the 
President's  authority. 

1926:  China.  American  forces  landed  at 
Hankow  in  August  and  September  during  the 
Nationalists'  attack  there.  This  appears  to 
have  been  authorized  by  treaty. 

1927:  Armed  Actions  in  China.  Anti-for- 
eign Incidents  In  China,  a  naUon  wracked 
by  almost  chrolc  disorder  from  1911  on- 
wards, reached  a  climax  In  1027.  On  January 
3  of  that  year,  a  large  mob  tried  to  overrun 
the  British  consulate  at  Hankow,  but  Can- 
tonese soldiers  dispersed  the  rioters.  The 
United  States  landed  50  sailors  to  protect 
American  lives  and  Interests.  Then  In  Feb- 
ruary, as  a  result  of  disorders  In  the  Shang- 
hai area,  the  United  States  landed  1,260 
marines  as  reinforcements  in  Shanghai, 
where  the  combined  foreign  contingent 
reached  13,000  men. 

The  moet  serious  Incident  of  1927  occurred 
In  Nanking.  Civilians  and  Nationalist  sol- 
diers in  that  city  attacked  foreigners.  In- 
cluding Americans.  On  March  23,  eleven  men 
from  the  U.S.S.  Noa  landed  to  protect  the 
American  Constilate.  In  addition,  the  U.S.S. 
Preston  sent  a  small  guard  to  protect  Amer- 
icans and  their  property.  Following  further 
Chinese  hostile  action,  the  Consulate  was 
evacuated,  and  Americans  and  other  for- 
eigners took  refuge  on  property  owned  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  When  Nation- 
alist soldiers  attacked  the  beleaguered  group, 
the  U.S.S.  Noa  and  a  British  vessel  at  the 
scene  laid  down  a  barrage  which  drove  off 
the  Chinese  soldiers  and  allowed  the  for- 
eigners to  escape  to  the  warships. 

In  April,  1927,  24  marines  landed  at  Han- 
kow to  protect  an  American  business  firm, 
and  In  May  forces  from  the  U.S.S.  Ford  and 
H.M.S.  Wolverine  went  ashore  at  Chinklang 
to  fight  a  fire  caused  by  a  direct  hit  on  a 
Standard  Oil  fuel  tank.  In  December,  during 
a  revolt  in  Canton,  one  officer  and  eight 
marines  were  sent  to  assist  in  the  evacuation 
of  American  citizens. 

By  the  end  of  1927,  the  United  States  had 
44  naval  vessels  In  Chinese  waters  and  5,- 
670  men  ashore.  Great  Britain,  France, 
Japan,  and  Italy  also  had  considerable 
forces  there.  Although  the  Umted  States 
had  Joined  with  them  in  vigorously  protest- 
ing the  "Nanking  Incident,"  It  refused  to 
take  Joint  military  action  when  the  Nation- 
alists' replies  proved  unsatisfactory.  The 
following  year,  when  the  Nationalists  had 
gained  greater  control  over  Chinese  territory 
and  purged  themselves  of  Communist  sup- 
port, the  United  States  reached  a  separate 
accord  with  the  NatlonaUsts  In  regard  to 
"Nanking  Incident"  and.  In  July,  signed  a 
treaty  with  Nationalist  China  which  con- 
stituted United  States  recognition  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Government.  A  gradual  reduction 
of  United  States  forces  In  China  began  In 
the  same  month. 

1932:    China.  American   forces  landed   at 


Shanghai  to  protect  American  Interests  dur- 
ing the  Japanese  occupation  of  the  city,  ap- 
parently tinder  treaty. 

1933:  Cuba.  During  a  revolution.  United 
States  naval  forces  demonstrated  offshore  but 
no  forces  landed.  This  was  pursuant  to  the 
Treaty  of  1903. 

1940-1941 :  Undeclared  War.  There  are  four 
examples  of  military  occupations  made  by  the 
President  on  foreign  territory  without  Con- 
gressional authority  and  before  we  became 
a  belligerent  In  World  War  11; 

1940:  British  possessions  in  Western  Atlan- 
tic. On  September  3.  President  Rooeevelt  In- 
formed Congress  that  he  had  agreed  to  deliver 
a  flotilla  of  destroyers  to  Great  Britain  In 
exchange  for  a  series  of  military  btises  granted 
us  on  British  soil  along  the  Western  Atlantic. 
American  troops  and  ships  occupied  a  niun- 
ber  of  these  points  In  the  following  months. 
The  President  did  not  ask  approval  from  Con- 
gress; 

1941:  Greenland  (Denmark).  In  AprU.  af- 
ter the  German  Invasion  of  Denmark,  the 
U.S.  Army  occupied  Greenland  under  agree- 
ment with  the  local  authorities.  Congress 
was  not  consulted  and  the  action  appears  to 
be  contrary  to  an  express  Congressional  limi- 
tation on  using  troops  ouUlde  the  Western 
Hemisphere; 

1941.  Iceland.  By  Presidential  order,  "U.S. 
troops  occupied  Iceland  on  July  7,  the  same 
day  Congress  was  notified.  The  President  did 
not  consult  Congress  In  advance,  and.  in 
fact,  the  action  clearly  violated  an  express 
restriction  that  Congress  had  enacted  a  year 
before.  Both  the  Reserves  Act  of  1940  and 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1940  provided 
that  United  States  troops  could  not  be  used 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Iceland  Is 
Invariably  placed  vrtth  the  section  on  Europe 
In  each  World  Atlas  and  is  some  3,300  miles 
away  from  the  United  States,  and  is  only  620 
miles  away  from  Britain; 

1941:  Dutch  Guiana.  In  November,  the 
President  ordered  American  troops  to  occupy 
Dutch  Guiana  by  agreement  with  the  Nether- 
lands Government-in-exlle. 

1050-1953:  Korean  Conflict.  OommunlBt 
armies  of  North  Korea  invaded  South  Korea 
on  June  25,  1950.  Later  that  day  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  denounced  the  ag- 
gression, called  for  an  immediate  cease-flre, 
and  asked  member  nations  "to  render  every 
assistance  to  the  United  Nations  In  the  exe- 
cution of  this  resolution."  On  June  27  Presi- 
dent Truman  announced  that  he  had  "or- 
dered United  States  air  and  sea  forces  to  give 
the  Korean  Government  troops  cover  and 
support"  and  had  ordered  the  Seventh  Fleet 
to  prevent  any  attack  on  Formosa  and  also 
to  prevent  the  Chinese  Government  on  For- 
mosa from  conducting  any  air  and  sea  oper- 
ations against  the  Communist  mainland.  Ttie 
Security  Council,  on  the  same  day,  adopted 
a  resolution  "that  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  furnish  such  assistance  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel 
the  armed  attack  and  to  restore  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  in  the  area." 

The  Department  of  State  prepared  a  mem- 
orandum, on  July  3,  1950,  which  defended 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  repel  the  attack  on  Korea, 
using  the  argiunent  that  the  "President,  as 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  has  full  control  over  tbe 
use  thereof." 

Truce  talks  began  in  July,  1051,  were 
broken  off,  then  resumed,  and  were  still  con- 
tinuing at  the  time  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1952. 

It  was  not  until  July,  1963,  that  an  armi- 
stice was  signed. 

1958:  Lebanon  Operation.  A  period  of  pro- 
tracted civil  unrest  began  In  Lebanon  m 
May.  1058,  led  by  Moslems  who  reportedly 
were  aided  by  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
President  Nasser.  When  a  pro-Nasser  coup 
took  plaice  In  Iraq  July  14,  President  Cha- 
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moun  of  Lebanon,  alarmed  at  these  develop 
ments  In  the  neighboring  coxmtry,  sent  an 
urgent  plea  for  assistance  to  President  Elsen- 
hower, saying  his  country  could  not  survive 
both  domestic  rebeUlon  and  "indirect  agg^s- 
glon  "  On  July  15  President  Elsenhower  apn. 
5  000  marines  to  Beirut  to  "protect  Amerlfcan 
lives"  and  to  "assist"  Lebanon  In  preserv(lng 
Us  political  independence.  Three  days  IJter 
British  paratroopers  landed  In  Jordan.  The 
President  publicly  stressed  the  provocative 
Soviet  as  weU  as  CaUo  radio  broadcasts,  fnd 
he  referred  to  the  "Elsenhower  Doctrlnel"  a 
statement  of  policy  contained  In  a  joint  Res- 
olution of  congress,  passed  in  1957,  which 
authorized  the  President  to  use  United  States 
armed  forces  to  assist  any  Middle  Eastern  Ra- 
tion which  requested  help  against  Com*iu- 
nlst  aggression.  Eventually,  14.000  Amerl(can 
soldiers  and  marines  occupied  strategic  ^eas 
m  Lebanon,  but  with  orders  not  to  8»oot 
unless  shot  at. 

On  the  day  of  the  Initial  landings,  the 
United  States  asked  the  United  Nations! Se- 
curity Council  to  establish  an  international 
police  force  to  preserve  Lebanon's  Independ- 
ence, but  the  Soviet  delegate  vetoed Jthe 
American  resolution.  Further,  the  Sdvlet 
Union  announced  that  It  would  hold  mn- 
tary  maneuvers  near  the  Turkish  and  Iranian 
frontiers.  As  a  resvUt,  the  crisis  now  exteilded 
beyond  the  Lebanon -Jordan  theater.       | 

On  August  21  the  General  Assembly  papsed 
a  compromise  resolution  which  called  onj  the 
member  states  to  respect  one  another's  Iter- 
rltorlal  Integrity  and  observe  strict  ton- 
interference  In  one  another's  Internal  alfalrs 
and  which  requested  that  practical  arratige- 
ments  be  made  leading  to  the  withdrawal  of 
troope  from  Lebanon  (and  Jordan) .  Ai  de- 
gree of  stabUlty  returned  to  Lebanon,  tend, 
on  September  26.  the  United  SUtes  notified 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  J  Na- 
tions that,  because  of  the  Improvements  In 
the   security   situation   In  Lebanon,   It,  has 
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been  possible,  in  agreement  with  Lebatnese 
authorities,  to  withdraw  a  portion  of^  the 
American  forces  and  to  work  out  a  sch^ule 
to  withdraw  the  remainder  by  the  enn  of 
October.  1^ 

1961:  Show  of  Naval  Force  in  Dominican 
Waters.  On  May  30.  Dominican  dlctatoit  Ra- 
fael Trujlllo  was  assassinated.  Political  con- 
ditions in  the  Dominican  Republic  steWlly 
deteriorated  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn.  Then,  on  November  15,  Geberal 
Hector  TrujUlo  and  General  Jose  TniJlHo, 
brothers  of  the  slain  dictator,  returned  tf>  the 
Island.  Secretary  Rusk  stated  three  days  later 
they  appeared  "to  be  planning  an  attempt 
to  reassert  the  dictatorial  domination  of  the 
political  and  economic  life  of  the  country 
.'■  He  added:  "the  United  States  Is  con- 
sidering the  further  measures  that  unpijedlc- 
table  events  might  warrant."  j 

On  November  19,  U.S.  Navy  ships  took  up 
positions  three  mUes  off  the  Dominican  coast 
and  Navy  jet  planes  patrolled  the  shorieUne. 
The  show  of  force  produced  the  deslrad  re- 
sult because  the  Trujlllo  brothers  and  other 
members  of  the  family  departed  for  Miami 
before  the  day  was  over.  According  t^  one 
authority.  "It  later  transpired  that  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  was  prepared  to  order 
U.S.  marines  ashore  if  President  Jo>quln 
Balaguer  had  so  requested  or  If  the  IVuJll- 
lo«  had  ousted  Balaguer  from  the  presidency." 
1962:  Cuban  Naval  Quarantine.  Pre*dent 
Kennedy  could  not  wait  for  Congressional 
approval  of  his  actions  in  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  1962.  On  October  24.  confronted  with 
a  build-up  of  Soviet  surface-to-surfaca  mis- 
siles bases  In  Cuba.  President  Kennedy  or- 
dered a  quarantine  500  miles  deep  It  the 
waters  around  Cuba.  The  blockade  was 
aimed  both  at  preventing  delivery  of  addi- 
tional Russian  missiles  and  ohtalnlng  the 
removal  oT  thoee  offensive  Russian  weapons 
already  in  Cuba.  i 

The  crisis  appears  to  date  from  Tussday. 
October    16,   when    the   Government's   Inner 


circles  first  began  to  discuss  the  Idea  of  a 
blockade.  On  October  20,  the  First  Armored 
Division  began  to  move  out  of  Texas  into 
Georgia,  and  five  more  divisions  were  placed 
on  alert.  The  base  at  Ouantanamo  Bay  was 
strengthened.  The  Navy  deployed  180  ships 
into  the  Caribbean.  The  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand was  dispersed  to  civilian  airfields  and 
the  B-52  bomber  force  was  ordered  Into  the 
air  fully  loaded  with  atomic  bombs. 

On  October  22,  President  Kennedy  went  on 
television  to  explain  before  the  nation  the 
situation  In  Cuba  and  the  reasons  for  the 
quarantine.  On  Tuesday,  the  23rd,  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
formally  authorized  by  a  unanimous  vote 
"the  use  of  armed  forces"  to  carry  out  the 
quarantine  of  Cuba.  Apparently,  one  day 
later  the  blockade  went  into  effect. 

Other  notable  dates  Include  October  27, 
when  the  Defense  Department  announced 
that  24  troop-carrier  squadrons  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  were  being  recalled  to  active 
duty;  October  28,  when  Premier  Khrushchev 
in  a  message  to  President  Kennedy,  an- 
nounced he  had  ordered  the  dismantling  of 
Soviet  missile  bases  in  Cuba;  October  29. 
when  the  United  States  annotinced  it  woiUd 
lift  the  blockade  for  two  days;  October  31, 
when  the  White  House  announced  the  arms 
blockade  and  air  surveillance  of  Cuba  would 
be  resumed  on  November  1;  November  11, 
when  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Gllpatrlc 
announced  the  United  States  had  counted 
42  medium-range  missiles  being  removed 
from  Cuba  on  Soviet  ships;  and  November 
20  when  President  Kennedy  announced  he 
had  ordered  the  lifting  of  the  naval  block- 
ade Most  of  the  U.S.  ships  participating  in 
the  blockade  returned  to  their  ports  on  No- 
vember 21  and  the  same  day  14,200  Air  Force 
Reservists  were  released  from  active  duty. 

Finally,  on  December  6,  U.S.  Navy  planes 
verified  that  42  Soviet  jet  bombers  were  being 
transported  home  from  Cuba  and  on  Decem- 
ber 8  nine  thotisand  marines  were  sent  back 
to  California  after  service  in  the  Caribbean 
area  The  United  States  apparently  closed 
the  book  on  the  Cuban  crisis  about  this  date. 
1964-  Congo.  In  August  the  United  States 
sent  four  C-130  transport  planes  with  approx- 
imately 100  flight  and  maintenance  crews 
and  paratroopers  to  protect  the  aircraft  while 
on  the  ground.  The  purpose  was  said  to  be 
to  provide  airlift  for  the  regular  Congolese 
troops  to  combat  areas  during  a  rebellion 
against  the  government  of  Premier  Tshombe 
and  President  Kasavubu.  Earlier,  In  July, 
the  United  States  had  sent  68  officers  and 
men  to  LeopoldvUle  to  advise  the  Congolese 
army  Both  actions  followed  the  withdrawal 
on  June  30  of  the  last  of  the  20,000-man 
force  which  the  United  Nations  had  placed 
in  the  Congo  In  order  to  keep  the  peace. 

Subsequently,  In  November,  rebels  In  the 
Stanleyville  area  held  over  a  thousand  for- 
eign civilian  hostages,  including  60  Ameri- 
cans, who  were  subjected  to  many  atrocities 
and  whom  the  rebels  threatened  to  kill. 
When  negotiations  between  the  rebels  and 
the  United  States  failed,  the  United  States 
and  Belgium  arranged  to  land  Belgian  para- 
troopers to  undertake  a  humanitarian  res- 
cue operation. 

About  600  Belgian  paratroopers  were 
poised  on  Ascension  Island  In  the  South  At- 
lantic Ocean  ready  to  fly  Into  Stanleyville, 
but  when  their  presence  was  prematurely 
disclosed,  the  rebels  announced  that  hostages 
were  being  moved  into  the  jungle.  On  No- 
vember 24,  the  force  was  airdropped  by  0.8. 
transport  aircraft  In  the  Stanleyville  area 
and  liberated  most  of  the  hostages. 

Despite  insulting  attacks  by  most  Afri- 
can nations  and  Communist  countries,  Bel- 
gian paratroopers  undertook  a  second  rescue 
operating  on  November  26,  capturing  tiie 
rebel  town  of  Patillfl.  Dvirlng  the  four-day  op- 
eration about  2.000  foreigners  had  been 
rescued. 
With  the  completion  of  the  two  missions. 


plans  began  the  next  day  for  the  departure 
of  the  paratroopers.  President  Johnson  as- 
smned  "full  responsibility"  for  the  United 
States  role  in  the  decision  to  transport  the 
Belgian  troops  in  American  planes. 

On  December  30.  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil adopted  a  resolution  which  called  for 
an  end  to  all  foreign  Intervention  in  the 
Congo.  In  this  regard,  it  may  be  noted  Am- 
bassador Stevenson  listed  Algeria.  Ghana, 
the  Sudan,  the  Congo  Republic  (formerly 
French  Congo) .  Burundi,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Communist  China  as  all  having  supplied 
arms  to  the  Congolese  rebels. 

1964-1965:  Armed  Actions  in  Laos.  At  the 
request  of  the  Laotian  Government,  unarmed 
United  States  jet  planes  began  flying  recon- 
nalssance    missions    over    the    Plaine    des 
Jarres  In  May,  1964,  In  order  to  gather  in- 
formation  on   rebellious    forces   headed  by 
leftist  Pathet  Lao.  After  two  jets  were  shot 
down  on  June  6  and  7,  President  Johnson 
decided  to  carry  out  a  limited  reprisal.  On 
June  9,  U.S.  Navy  jets  attacked  a  Commu- 
nist gun  position  in  north  central  Laos,  and 
this    was   followed    by    36    "sorties"   which 
knocked  out  a  number  of  Communist  posts. 
1964-1971 :  Armed  Action  in  Vietnam.  Pol- 
lowing   the   Geneva   Accords   of   1954  which 
provisionally    divided    Vietnam    at    approx- 
imately the   17th  parallel,  the  Communists 
held   control   of   the   northern   half  of  the 
country  while  antl-Conmiunists  maintained 
an  Increasingly  precarious  hold  on  the  south. 
A  U.S.   Military  Assistance   Advisory  Group 
which  assumed  responsibility  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  South  Vietnamese  army  after  the 
French  relinquished  command  authority  was 
steadily   expanded   as   Communist  guerrilla 
activity   supported   and   directed   from  the 
north  intensified  to  alarming  proportions  in 
South   Vietnam.  By   1962   there  were  12,000 
U.S.    advisors;    two   years   later,  twice  that 
ntunber. 

In  August,  1964,  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  following  an  attack  on  Amer- 
ican naval  vessels  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  Con- 
gress passed  the  so-called  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution,  unanimously  in  the  House  and 
by  a  vote  of  8&-2  in  the  Senate  that  ex- 
pressed approval  and  supi>ort  of  "the  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  as  Commander 
In  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression."  Also  it  provided  that  the  United 
States  is  "prepared  as  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  take  all  necessary  steps.  Including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member 
or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
in  defense  of  Its  freedom."  (South  Vietnam 
Is  a  protocol  state  of  SEATO.)  The  joint  res- 
olution was  signed  into  law  on  August  10  as 
Public  Law  88-408. 

Steadily  increasing  numbers  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  were  sent  Into  Vietnamese  combat 
during  the  years  following  passage  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution.  Both  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  SEATO  agreement  itself  have 
been  claimed  as  authority  for  United  States 
activities  in  Vietnam.  In  addition,  several 
appropriations  laws  providing  for  support 
of  the  hostilities  In  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
purported  to  represent  authority  for  our  en- 
gagement there.  However,  on  March  12. 1970, 
the  State  Department  presented  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Its  view  that: 
"The  Administration  Is  not  depending  on 
any  of  these  resolutions  as  legal  or  constitu- 
tional authority  for  its  present  conduct  oi 
foreign  relations,  or  Its  contingency  plans. 
The  Administration  position  was  responsive 
to  a  then  pending  legislative  proposal  which 
would  repeal  the  Formosa.  Middle  ^t^ 
Cuba,  and  Qulf  of  Tonkin  resolutions.  TOt 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  subsequently 
repealed  by  Pi.  91-672. 

Since    assuming    office    in    January    19W. 
President  Nixon  has  made  five  withdrawal 
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mnouncements.  Prom  a  high  of  540,000  men, 
President  Nixon  has  authorized  the  with- 
drawal of  384,000  troops  as  of  April  1971.  The 
latest  announced  reduction  will  bring  the 
total  number  of  American  military  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  to  184,000  by  December  1971. 

1965:  Dominican  Republic  Operation.  A 
revolt  broke  out  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
on  April  24,  1965,  and  on  April  28  President 
Johnson  announced  that  Dominican  military 
authorities  had  requested  assistance  from 
the  United  States  In  protecting  the  lives  of 
United  States  citizens  living  in  that  country, 
as  their  safety  could  no  longer  be  guaranteed. 
The  President  added  that  he  had  ordered  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  put  the  necessary 
troops  ashore  to  protect  Americans  and  that 
this  assistance  would  be  available  to  the 
nationals  of  other  countries  as  well.  At  the 
game  time,  the  President  stated  that  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  had  been  ad- 
vised of  the  situation  by  the  Dominican  Am- 
bassador. On  April  30  the  Council  of  the 
GAS  called  for  a  cease-fire  and  convoked  a 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  American  Republics. 

The  first  United  States  military  contingent 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  consisted  of  400 
men,  but  this  number  proved  insufficient.  On 
May  2  the  President  announced  that  he  was 
sending  200  more  men  Immediately  and  that 
an  additional  4,500  would  go  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  He  cited  the  Increasing 
communist  control  of  the  revolutionaries,  as 
well  as  the  urgent  need  for  food,  medical 
supplies,  and  other  humanitarian  assistance 
to  the  Dominican  people,  as  reasons  for  his 
decision.  At  their  peak  21,500  United  States 
troops  were  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

On  May  5,  a  five-man  OAS  peace  com- 
mission succeeded  In  achieving  a  cease-fire 
agreement  among  the  various  contending 
forces;  on  May  6  the  OAS  voted  to  create 
an  Inter-American  Peace  Force  to  assist  in 
restoring  peace  and  order.  The  United  States 
promptly  offered  to  make  Its  military  per- 
sonnel available  to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  force. 
The  arrival  on  May  21  of  the  first  contingent 
of  a  Brazilian  force  permitted  the  withdrawal 
of  1,700  United  States  troops,  and  as  other 
foreign  contingents  arrived,  additional 
United  States  troops  were  withdrawn.  By  the 
end  of  1965,  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Peace  Force 
totaled  9,400.  In  the  meantime,  a  formula  to 
restore  constitutional  government,  worked 
out  by  an  OAS  Ad  Hoc  Commission,  had 
also  made  considerable  progress.  The  in- 
auguration of  a  civilian.  Hector  Garcia 
Oodoy,  as  provisional  president  on  September 
3,  1965,  was  a  major  step  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  stability,  although  sporadic  outbreaks 
of  violence  continued  to  plague  efforts  to 
achieve  a  settlement. 

1967:  Congo.  In  July,  Lt.  General  Mabutu, 
who  had  now  become  President  of  thet  Congo, 
was  challenged  by  a  revolt  of  about  170  white 
mercenaries  and  a  few  hundrded  Katangese 
troops.  The  Congolese  army  numbered  around 
82,000,  but  required  outside  logistical  support 
In  order  to  crush  the  revolt. 

Responding  to  a  direct  appeal  from  Presi- 
dent Mabutu,  on  July  8  the  United  States 
sent  three  C-130  military  transport  aircraft 
to  the  Congo,  with  their  crews,  to  provide  the 
Central  Government  with  "long-range  logis- 
tical support."  Approximately  150  American 
military  men  arrived  with  the  planes. 

The  small  American  task  force  Immediately 
began  to  drop  several  plane  loads  of  para- 
troopers and  their  equipment  and  continued 
to  fly  troops  until  November.  On  July  15,  the 
first  aircraft  was  withdrawn;  on  August  4,  the 
second;  and  on  December,  the  last. 

■•  FITK  tnnTED  STATES  MILITAKY  ACTIONS  TAKEN 
XTNOEB  A  DECLARATION  OF  WAR 

War  of  1812.  (1812-1816)  On  June  18,  Con- 
gress approved  a  declaration  of  war  against 
England.  The  war  was  officially  concluded  by 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  December  24,  1814,  but 
the  major  battle  of  the  war  occurred  with  an 


American  victory  at  New  Orleans  In  Janu- 
ary. 1815. 

War  Between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico.  (1846-1848)  Congress  declared  war  on 
May  11, 1846.  The  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidal- 
go ended  the  confilct  on  February  2,  1848. 

Spanish-American  War.  (1898)  On  April  25, 
1898,  the  United  States  declared  war  against 
Spain.  The  peace  treaty  ending  hostilities 
was  signed  in  Paris  on  December  10,  1898. 

World  War  I.  (1914-1918).  The  United 
States  declared  war  on  Germany  on  April  6, 
1917.  and  against  Austria  on  December  7, 
1917.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed  on 
June  28,  1919.  The  treaty  was  never  ratified 
by  the  United  States. 

World  War  II.  (1941-1946).  The  United 
States  declared  war  on  Japan  December  8. 
1941.  and  on  Germany  and  Italy  December 
11,  1941.  The  War  ended  in  Etirope  on  May 
8,  1945.  Japan  signed  the  formal  surrender 
in  Asia  on  September  2.  1946. 

C.  THIRTY -ONE  MILITART  OPERATIONS  rOR  BROAD 
STRATEGIC   PTTRFOSES 

1844:  Mexico.  President  Tyler  deployed  our 
troops  to  protect  Texas  one  year  before  an- 
nexation. 

1846:  Mexico.  President  Polk  ordered  Gen- 
eral Scott  to  occupy  disputed  territory  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

1853-1854:  Japan.  Commodore  Perry's  ex- 
I>editlon  of  2000  men  and  ten  shlpts  advanced 
American  commercial  Interests. 

1864:  Japan.  U.S.  Naval  units  participated 
In  a  joint  effort  to  force  open  the  Straits  of 
Shimonosekl  for  commercial  operations. 

1865-1866:  Mexican  border.  General  Sheri- 
dan and  50,000  U.S.  troops  backed  up  a  de- 
mand from  Secretary  of  State  Seward  that 
French  forces  withdraw  from  Mexico. 

1888-1889:  Samoan  Islands.  Germany  and 
the  United  States  were  close  to  warfare  due 
to  their  rivalry  over  naval  privileges  In  the 
Samoans. 

1899-1901:  Philippine  Islands  The  United 
States  used  126.468  troops  against  the  Philip- 
pine Instirrectlon  In  order  to  preserve  and 
foster  any  rights  It  had  acquired  from  Spain. 

1900-1901:  Boxer  Rebellion  (Peking).  The 
Boxer  uprising  In  China  created  a  demand 
for  troops  and  marines  to  relieve  foreign 
legations  In  Peking  and  to  keep  open  com- 
munication betweeen  Peking  and  the  sea. 

1906:  Cuba.  Army  units  took  up  quarters 
In  many  Cuba  towns  to  preserve  order. 

1912:  Panama.  American  troops  supervised 
elections  outside  the  Canal  Zone. 

1912:  Cuba.  American  troops  landed  to 
preserve  order. 

1914:  Dominican  Republic,  U.S.  naval 
forces  fired  at  revolutionaries  In  order  to 
stop  the  fighting. 

1915:  Haiti.  By  force  of  arms  U.S.  troops 
took  over  Haiti  In  part  to  forestall  European 
Intervention. 

1916;  Dominican  Republic.  UjS.  troops  oc- 
cupied Santo  Domingo  and  supported  a  mili- 
tary governor  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

1917:  Cuba.  American  troops  landed  be- 
cause of  unsettled  political  conditions. 

1918-1920:  Expeditions  to  Russia.  The  U.S 
contributed  some  14,000  men  to  aid  the  antl- 
Bolshevlks  and  to  forestall  Japaneses  expan- 
sionist plans  In  Siberia. 

1919-1920:  Panama.  American  troops  went 
outside  the  Canal  Zone  to  supervise  elections. 

1919:  Honduras.  A  small  American  force 
went  ashore  to  maintain  order  in  a  neutral 
zone  during  an  attempted  revolt. 

1940:  British  possessions  In  Western  At- 
lantic. U.S.  occupied  military  bases  on  Brit- 
ish soil  to  protect  long-range  national  se- 
curity Interests. 

1941:  Greenland.  The  U.S.  Army  occupied 
Greenland  for  the  same  reason  as  above. 

1941 :  Iceland.  U.S.  Troops  occupied  Iceland 
for  the  same  reason  as  above. 

1941:  Dutch  Guiana.  American  troops  oc- 
cupied Dutch  Guiana  for  the  same  reason  as 
above. 


1950-1953:  Korean  War.  U.S.  forces  acted 
to  assist  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  order  "to 
restore  International  peace  and  sectirlty  In 
the  area." 

1958 :  Lebanon.  Though  an  lmf>ortant  pur- 
pose of  using  U.S.  armed  forces  In  Lebanon 
was  to  protect  American  lives,  a  primary  pur- 
pose also  was  to  assist  Lebanon  In  preserv- 
ing Its  political  independence. 

1961:  Dominican  Waters.  U.S.  Navy  ships 
took  up  positions  three  miles  off  the  Domini- 
can coast  and  Navy  Jet  planes  patrolled  the 
shoreline  to  prevent  a  revolution  In  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

1962:  Cuban  Naval  Quarantine.  President 
Kennedy  ordered  a  naval  quarantine  of  Cuba 
to  prevent  delivery  of  additional  Russian 
missiles  and  to  obtain  the  removal  of  those 
already  In  Cuba. 

1964:  Congo.  A  task  force  of  four  U.S.  C- 
130  transport  planes  with  about  100  crew 
members  and  paratrooper  guards  were  sent 
to  the  Congo  to  provide  airlift  for  the  regular 
Congolese  troops  during  a  Communist-as- 
sisted rebellion.  Also,  the  United  States  had 
68  military  advisers  in  Leopoldvllle. 

1964-1971 :  Vietnam.  American  forces  have 
acted  to  support  freedom  and  protect  peace 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

1964-1965:  Laos.  At  the  request  of  the  Lao- 
tian Government,  unarmed  U.S.  planes  flew 
reconnaissance  missions  over  the  Plaine  des 
Jarres.  After  two  jets  were  shot  down.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  carried  out  a  limited  reprisal. 

1965:  Dominican  Republic.  Though  the 
protection  of  the  lives  of  UJS.  citizens  was  an 
Important  function  of  U.S.  troops  sent  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  threat  of  a  Com- 
munist takeover  and  the  need  to  provide  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple also  were  major  reasons  for  the  Ameri- 
can landings. 

1967:  Congo.  A  task  force  of  three  U.S.  C- 
130  transports  and  150  men  ferried  Congolese 
paratroopers  In  order  to  crush  a  revolt 
against  Mobutu's  government. 

D.  FITTy-SIX  HOSTILE  OPERATIONS  INVOLVINa 
ACTUAL  CUNITEE  OR  IMMINENT  THREAT  OF 
WARFARE 

1798-1800:  Quasi- war  with  Prance. 

1801-1805 :  War  with  Tripoli. 

1806.  Mexico. 

1806-1810 :  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

1814-1825:  Caribbean  area. 

1815:  Second  Barbary  War. 

1816-1818:  Spanish  Florida. 

1817:   Amelia  Island   (Spanish  Territory). 

1822:  Cuba. 

1823:  Cuba. 

1825:  Cuban  Keys. 

1831-1832:  Falkland  Islands  (Argentina). 

1832:  Sumatra. 

1840:  Fiji  Islands. 

1841 :  Drummond  Islands  (Paclflc  Ocean) . 

1841 :  Samoan  Islands. 

1843 :  West  Africa. 

1846:  Mexico. 

1861:  Turkey  (Apparently  no  shots  fired, 
but  the  force  displayed  amoxinted  to  a  com- 
pulsory ultimatum) . 

1851 :  Johanna  Island  (East  of  Africa) . 

1853-1854:  Japan  (Commodore  Perry's  ex- 
pedition including  10  ships  and  2000  men 
conveyed  an  imminent  threat  of  using  force) . 

1854:  China. 

1854:  Greytown.  Nicaragua. 

1856:  Fiji  Islands. 

1855:  Uraguay. 

1856:  China. 

1858:  Fiji  Islands. 

1859:  Paraguay  (The  Naval  display  of  force 
amounted  to  compulson) . 

1863:  Japan. 

1864:  Japan. 

1865-1866:  Mexican  border  (General  Sheri- 
dan and  60,000  American  troope  backed  up 
the  demand  of  Secretary  of  State  Seward  that 
French  forces  leave  Mexico) . 

1867:  Formosa. 

1870:  Mexico. 
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1871 :  Korea. 

1888-  Haiti  (American  Commander  Ueued 
1^1  ultimatum  threatening  rorce  U  neces- 
sary). 

1888-1889:  Samoan  IsUndfl  (Three  powers 
had  warships  on  the  scene  during  an  Inteqse 
rivalry  over  claims  In  the  Islands.  War  ^ 
cloee  when  a  hurricane  destroyed  GermMi 
and  American  vessels.) 

1894:  Brazil. 

1899:  Samoan  Islands. 

1900-1901:  Boxer  Rebellion  (China). 

1899-1901 :  Philippine  Insurrection. 

1910:     Nicaragua     (Armed     combat 
"hourly   expected.")  ^^ 

1911-  Honduras  (The  American  Coia- 
mander  expressly  threatened  to  ua«  forcejlf 
necessary.) 

1914:  Dominican  Republic. 

1914:  Occupation  of  Vera  Cruz.  Mexico. 

1915:  Haiti 

1916:  Dominican  Republic 
1916-1917:  Pershing  Expedition  Into  Mex- 
ico 

1918-1919:  Mexico 

1918-1920:  Expeditions  to  Russia 

1926-1933 :  Nlcaraguan  occupaUon 

1927 :  Armed  Actions  In  China 

1950-1953 :  Korean  War 

1962:  Cuban  naval  quarantine 

1964-1965:  Armed  actions  In  Laos 

1965 :  Dominican  Republic 

1964-1971:  Vietnam  War 

I.  SIXTY -FOtJR  MIUTABT  OPEBATIONS  LASTD^ 
MORK  THAN  THntTT  DATS 


1798-1800: 
1801-1805: 
1806-1810: 
1813-1814: 
clflc) 

1814-1825 


Quasi -War  with  Prance 
War  with  Tripoli 
Oulf  of  Mexico 
Marquesas  Islands  (South 


I'a- 


Carlbbean  Area 
1815:  Second  Barbary  War 
1816-1818:  Spanish  Florida 
1823:  Cuba 
1827:  Greece 

1831-1832:  Falkland  Islands 
1835-1836:  Peru 
1838-1839:  Stimatra 
1843:  West  Africa 
1844:  Mexico 
1846:  Mexico 
1852-1863:  Argentina 
1863-1854:  Japan 
1868-1859:  Turkey 
1865-1866:  Mexican  border 
1866:  China 
1873-1882:  Mexico 
1888-1889:  Samoan  Islands 
1894:  Nicaragua 
1898-1899:  China 
1899:  Samoan  Islands 
1899-1901 :  Philippine  Islands 
1900-1901 :  "Boxer"  Rebellion  (Peking) 
1901 :  State  of  Panama 
1902 :  State  of  Panama 
1903:  Panama 
1904-1905:  Korea 
1906:   Cuba. 
1911-1912:  China. 
1912:  Panama. 

Cuba. 

Nicaragua, 

China. 

Haiti. 

Vera  Cruz  (Mexico). 

Occupation  of  Haiti. 

Occupation  of  Dominican  Repulillc 
Pershing  Exi)edltlon  Into  ^ex- 


1912: 
1912: 
1913: 
1914: 
1914: 
1916: 
1916: 
1916-1917 
Ico. 

1917:   Cuba. 

1918-1919:  Mexico 

1918-1920: 

1919-1920: 

1920-1922: 

1922-1923: 


Expeditions  to  Russia. 

Panama. 

Siberia. 

China. 


1924-1925:  Honduras. 
1926-1933:   Nicaragua. 
1926:   China. 
1927:  China. 

1940:   Occupation  of  British  possessions  In 
Western  Atlantic. 

1941 :   Occupation  of  Greenland. 

1941:  Occupation  of  Dutch  Guiana. 

1941 :  Occupation  of  Iceland. 

1950-1953 :   Korean  War. 

1958:  Lebanon. 

1962:  Cuban  naval  quarantine. 

1964-1965:   Laos. 

1964-1967:   Vietnam. 

1964:   Congo. 

1965:   Dominican  Republic. 

1967:   Congo. 

F.  aiXTT-FIVS  MnOTARY  ACTIONS  TAKXN  BT  TH» 
UNITED  STATBS  OTTrSIDE  THX  WBSTBBN  HZM- 
ISPHXBX 

1801-1805:  War  with  Tripoli. 
1813-1814:  Marquesas  Islands  (South  Pa- 
clflc. 

1816:  Second  Barbary  War. 
1827:  Greece. 
1832:  Sumatra. 
1838-1839:  Sumatra. 
1840:  FIJI  Islands. 

1841 :  Drummond  Island  (Pacific  Ocean) . 
1841 :  Samoan  Islands. 
1843:  West  Africa. 

1849:  Smyrna  (Now  Izmir,  Turkey). 
. — 1851:  Turkey. 

1851 :  Johanna  Island  (east  of  Africa) . 

1863-1854:  Japan. 

1854:  China. 

1855:  China. 

1855:  FIJI  Islands. 

1856:  China. 

1858:  FIJI  Islands. 

1868-1869:  Turkey. 

1859:  China. 

1860:  Klssembo  (West  Africa). 

1863:   Japan. 

1864:  Japan. 

1866:  China. 

1867:  Formosa. 

1868:  Japan. 

1871:  Korea. 

1874:  Hawaii. 

1882:  Egypt. 

1888:  Korea. 

1888-1889:  Samoan  Islands. 

1889:  Hawaii. 

1894:  Korea. 

1894:  China. 

1898-1899:  China. 

1899:  Samoan  Islands. 

1899-1901:  Philippine  Islands. 

1900-1901:   "Boxer"  Rebellion  (Peking). 

1903-1904:  Turkey. 

1903-1904:  Abyssinia  (Ethiopia). 

1904:  Morocco. 

1904:  Korea. 

1911-1912:  China. 

1912:  Turkey. 

1913:  China. 

1916:  China. 

1918:  China. 

1918-1920:  Expeditions  to  Russia. 

1920:  China. 

1920-1922:  Siberia. 

1922:  Turkey. 

1923-1923:  China. 

1924:  China. 

1926:  China. 

1927:  China. 

19$2:  China. 

1941:  Occupation  at  Greenland. 

1941 :  Occupation  of  Iceland. 

1950-1953:  Korea. 

1968:  Lebanon. 

1964-1965:  Laos. 

1964-1971:  Vietnam. 

1964:  Congo. 

1967:  Congo. 


G.  63  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  ARGUABLY  INITIATED  UNDER 
PRIOR  LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORITY  (NO  DECLARATIONS  OF 
WAR) 


Year  and  military  operation 


Legis- 
lation 


Treaty 


1798  to  1800— Quasi- War  with  France...  X 

1801  to  1805— war  with  Tripoli X 

1813— Spanish  Florida X 

1806  to  1810— Gulf  of  Mexico' X 

1813  to  1814— Marquesas  Islands. X 

1814  to  1825— Caribbean  area X 

1815— Second  Barbary  War X 

1817— Amelia  Island X 

1822-Cuba X 

1823-Cuba X 

1824-Cuba X 

1825— Cuban  Keys X 

1827-Greecei X 

1832— Sumatra  ' X 

1838  to  1839- Sumatra  ' X 

1841— Drummond  Island  ' X 

1841— Samoan  Islands  ' X 

1843-West  Africa  I X 

1851— Johanna  Island,  east  of  Africa  ■...  X 
1855— China  ' X 

1856— Panama X 

1859— Paraguay X 

1860— Panama X 

1864— Japan X 

1865— Panama X 

1867— Formosa  ' X 

1868— Colombia X 

1870— Mexico X 

1873— Columbia X 

1885— Panama X 

1888  to  1889— Samoan  Islands . Treaty  or  legislation 

1891— Navassa  Island,  Haiti X 

1894— Brazil X 

1895— Panama -- X 

1899-Samoan  Islands Treaty  or  legislation 

1899  to  1901— Philippine  Islands X 

1901— Panama X 

1902- Panama X 

1903— Panama X 

1904— Panama - X 

1906-Cuba X 

1911  to  1912— China X 

1912— Panama X 

1912— Cuba X 

1913— China. X 

1914— Vera  Crui.  Mexko X 

1916— China X 

1917— Cuba X 

1918— China X 

1919-1920— Panama X 

1920-Chlna X 

1921— Panama-Costa  Rica X 

1922  to  1923— China X 

1924— China X 

1925— Panama X 

1926-China X 

1927— China X 

1932— China X 

1933— Cuba. X 

1950  to  1953— Korean  War X' 

1958— Lebanon  Operation X  ^,n,c\ 

1962— Cuban  Naval  Quarantine X<?*?) 

1964  to  1967— Vietnam Treaty  or  legislabon 
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1  Indicates  military  activity  may  have  occurred  pursuant  to 
broad  interpretation  of  authority  conferred  by  certain  acts  <* 
Congress  against  piracy. 

>  U.N.  Charter.        

THE  DRAFT  AND  COMBAT 
CASUALTIES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, AprU  22.  1971,  a  study  concluding 
that  a  draft,  even  with  internal  reforms, 
would  put  an  undue  burden  on  the  black 
and  the  poor  was  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. One  would  conclude  that  if  this  were 
the  case,  combat  casualties  would  be 
borne  more  by  the  poor  than  by  any 
other  group.  This  has  been  the  case  in 
Vietnam,  and  in  a  study  by  Duane 
Leigh  and  Robert  Berney,  of  the  College 
of  Economics  and  Business  at  Washing- 
ton State  University,  it  is  concluded  that 
casualties  would  continue  to  be  borne  by 
the  poor  if  the  draft  were  to  continue. 

Short  of  legislating  internal  policies  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  such  as  setting  up  a 
ration  by  economic  class  for  men  who 


serve  in  various  combat  specialties,  the 
draft,  by  any  method  of  selection,  would 
put  an  unfair  burden  on  the  poor  in  the 
combat  arms.  To  attempt  to  legislate 
internal  policies  of  any  agency,  let  alone 
one  the  size  of  our  Armed  Forces,  would 
be  contrary  to  virtually  every  lesson  we 
have  learned  regarding  effective  man- 
agement. The  simplest  and  easiest  meth- 
od of  eliminating  the  burden  on  the  poor 
Ig  to  abolish  the  draft.  Obviously  this 
would  not  be  the  answer  to  the  entire 
question,  but  it  would  be  a  significant 
first  step.  The  causes  of  poverty  must  be 
eradicated,  but  we  should  not  impose 
anj'  more  of  a  burden  on  the  poor  than 
their  economic  status  already  does. 

Mr.  President,  extending  the  draft 
would  put  a  greater  burden  on  the  poor 
than  would  an  all-volunteer  military. 
And  most  particularly,  the  draft  would 
continue  to  impose  a  greater  responsi- 
bility on  the  poor  for  carrying  the  brimt 
of  combat  operations  than  it  would  on 
other  economic  groups.  The  Leigh-Ber- 
ney  study  concludes  that — 

Hostile  casualties  are  disproportionately 
borne  by  segments  of  the  population  with 
relatively  low  civilian  income-earning  op- 
portunities. .  .  .  The  draftee  had  casiialty 
rates  approximately  twice  that  of  the  volun- 
teer. .  .  .  (And)  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
college  graduate,  even  though  drafted,  is 
most  likely  to  be  trained  for  non-combat 
MOS's. 

lii.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  study  by  Leigh  and  Bemey 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Impact  or  Hosmj:  CAsnAi.Tixs  ok  thx 

MHJTAXT  DSAR* 

(By  Duane  E.  Leigh  and  Robert  B.  Bemey) 
One  of  the  side  effects  of  the  Vietnam  War 
has  been  the  Increased  attention  given  by 
economists  to  the  present  draft  system  of 
manpower  procurement.  Much  of  this  effort 
has  been  directed  toward  estimating  the  tax- 
In-klnd  borne  by  draftees  and  "reluctant" 
volunteers.* 

Among  the  first  to  publish  estimates  of  the 
distributive  burden  Imposed  by  the  draft 
were  W.  Lee  Hansen  and  Burton  Wiesbrod  [7] . 
They  estimated  the  tax  as  the  difference  be- 
tween civilian  Income-earning  opportunities 
and  actual  military  compensation,  conclud- 
ing that  the  tax  subsidized  those  v«rlth  low- 
Income  earning  potentials  similar  to  a  nega- 
tive Income  tax.  Beyond  the  break -even  point 
ol  12,400,  the  tax  was  progressively  distrib- 
uted, reaching  a  76  per  cent  rate  for  the 
draftee  with  an  income  earning  potential  of 
$10,000. 

Ronny  Davis  and  Nell  Palomba  (5]  came 
to  similar  conclusions  on  the  progresslvlty  of 
the  tax  but  noted  that  the  progresslvlty  was 
"seriously  tempered"  by  college  deferments. 
In  a  subsequent  paper,  Robert  Bemey  [3] 
emphasized  that  Davis  and  Palomba's  defini- 
tion of  progresslvlty  applied  only  to  the  in- 
dividual draftee  or  reluctant  volvmteer  and 
did  not  reflect  a  change  in  the  relative  bvir- 
dens  between  educational-Income  groups.  Ad- 
justing the  Davis-Palomba  estimates  by  the 
relative  number  of  draftees  In  each  Income 
group,  Bemey  concluded  that  the  tax  was 
progressive  only  over  educational  categories 
up  to  and  Including  high  school  graduates. 
For  higher  educational  categories,  the  tax 
was  regressive.  Thomas  Wlllert  [17]  criticized 
the  Davis-Palomba  estimates  arguing  that 
the  implicit  tax  impto^ed  on  a  serviceman 
should  properly  be  measured  as  a  differ- 
ence in  the  discounted  future  earning 
streams,  where  the  earning  streams  of  the 


draftee  or  reluctant  volunteer  Is  adjusted  by 
the  individual's  taste  concerning  military 
versus  civilian  employment. 

Present  value  estimates  for  high  school 
graduates  and  college  students  assiune  to 
enter  military  service  at  ages  18  and  22  were 
estimated  by  Duncan  Bailey  and  Thomas 
Cargill  12].  They  reported  that  the  average 
rates  of  the  tax-ln-klnd  In  present  value 
terms  Imposed  on  servicemen  falling  Into 
each  category  and  found  that  the  high  school 
graduate  is  faced  with  a  slightly  higher  av- 
erage tax  rate  than  Is  the  college  student 
at  the  same  age.  But  since  high  school  grad- 
uates are  usually  Inducted  at  an  earlier  age 
than  college  students,  Bailey  and  CargUl  con- 
jcluded  that  the  effective  tax  rate  may  be 
equalized  [2,  p.  369]. 

As  yet,  few  systematic  analyses  have  been 
forthcoming  on  the  additional  question  ol 
the  distribution  of  mUitary  casualties  among 
servlcemen.2  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
analyze  the  distribution  of  hostile  casualties 
In  Southeast  Asia  to  determine  whether  the 
burden  of  military  fatalities  varies  between 
socio-economic  groups.  The  hypothesis  ad- 
vanced here  is  that  the  risk  of  combat  death 
Is  on  the  average  Inversely  related  to  the 
civilian  Income  earning  potential  of  young 
men  qualified  for  military  service.  This  hy- 
pothesis Is  based  on  the  supposition  that  men 
with  relatively  high-Income  earning  poten- 
tials are  better  able  to  avoid  the  military 
service  than  are  other  men;  but  If  Inducted, 
they  are  less  likely  to  be  placed  In  combat 
units  of  the  military.  To  the  extent  that  this 
hypothesis  can  be  confirmed  for  draftees  and 
reluctant  volunteers,  the  distribution  of  the 
tax-ln-klnd  Imposed  by  the  draft  woiild  have 
to  be  Judged  less  progressive  or  more  regres- 
sive than  previously  estimated. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  considers  the 
hypothesis  relative  to  (1)  survey  results  col- 
lected for  the  war  dead  from  the  state  of 
Utah  and  from  Long  Island,  New  York,  and 
(2)  nation-wide  hostile  casualty  data  pro- 
Tided  by  the  Defense  Department. 

I.  SVn>ENCX  OK  THX   DlSTBIBtrnON   OF 
HOSTtLX  CASn&LTIBS 

Evidence  supporting  our  hypothesis  of  a 
regressive  distribution  of  hostile  casualties 
oomes  from  analysis  both  at  the  micro  and 
the  macro  levels.  At  the  micro  level,  James 
Clayton  and  Jerry  Smith  (4)  Investigated  the 
backgrounds  of  182  Utah  servicemen  killed 
In  hostile  action  In  Southeast  Asia  through 
January  31,  1969.  Also  Newsday  [9]  investi- 
gated 400  war  dead  from  Long  Island.  At  the 
macro  level,  a  multi-variable  regression 
model  was  developed  to  explain  state  by 
state  variations  In  hostile  casualties  using 
socio-economic  relationships  as  Independent 
variables.  Finally,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  released  aggregative  data  on  the  number 
of  draftees  serving  In  and  becoming  castial- 
tles  In  Vietnam. 

A.  Micro  analyses  of  military  casualties 

Prom  a  Ust  of  casualties  published  In  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Congressman  Paul 
Plndley,  Clayton  and  Smith  obtained  names 
of  182  Utah  servicemen  killed  In  hostile  ac- 
tion In  Southeast  Asia.  They  conclude  from 
the  obituaries  of  these  men  that  the  casual- 
ties were  young  (the  average  age  at  time  of 
death  was  less  than  21  years)  and  over- 
whelmingly from  the  lower  middle  class  of 
the  state's  population  [4,  p.  4].  Of  the  67 
casualties  from  Salt  Lake  City,  virtually  none 
were  from  either  the  areas  In  which  the 
upper  10  per  cent  (In  terms  of  median  in- 
oome  for  1960)  of  the  city's  popiUatlon  re- 
sided or  the  areas  In  which  the  bottom  tenth 
of  the  city's  p>opulatlon  resided. 

Educational  data  were  obtained  for  143  of 
the  war  dead.  Although  most  had  gradu- 
ated from  high  school,  only  two  of  the  casu- 
alties were  college  graduates.  Only  39  of  the 
casualties  had  attended  college  despite  the 
fact  that  Utah  leads  the  nation  In  the  en- 
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rollment  of  Its  18  to  21  year-old  population 
In  institutions  of  higher  learning  [4,  p.  7). 
In  an  attempt  to  stratify  the  war  dead  by 
Income  groups,  Clayton  and  Smith  dis- 
tinguished the  four  Bait  Lake  City  high 
schools  located  In  the  upper-Income  areas 
of  the  city  from  the  four  schools  serving 
students  In  the  less  affluent  areas.  Service- 
men who  attended  one  of  the  less  affluent 
schools  were  found  to  have  over  twice  the 
casualty  rate  of  servicemen  who  attended 
schools  In  the  upper-income  areas  [4,  p.  6] . 

A  major  alternative  to  active  duty  for  men 
eligible  for  the  draft  is  to  enlist  In  the  Na- 
tional Ouard  or  a  reserve  component  of  the 
armed  forces.  Clayton  and  Smith  examined 
a  randomly  selected  sample  from  a  typical 
Utah  Army  National  Guard  unit  In  the  Salt 
Lake  City  area  which  was  comparable  In  size 
to  the  state's  casualty  list.  They  found  that 
the  members  of  the  National  Ouard  were 
considerably  older  than  the  war  dead  (26 
versus  20  years  of  age)  and  tended  to  come 
from  upper  middle  and  upper  Income  fami- 
lies |4,  p.  7]. 

These  conclusions  on  the  characteristics  of 
reserve  personnel  are  highly  consistent  with 
those  reported  by  the  Oates  Conunlsslon  (11, 
pp.  110-14.]  The  Commission  found  that  re- 
servists In  fiscal  1969  were  older  and  pos- 
sessed a  substantially  higher  level  of  educa- 
tional attainment  than  did  active-duty  per- 
sonnel [13,  p.  112].  As  one  would  expect,  en- 
listment in  the  reserves  appears  highly  draft 
motivated. 

The  resiUts  of  the  Newsday  survey  [8]  of 
400  war  dead  from  Long  Island  are  generally 
consistent  with  the  Utah  results.  Most  of  the 
casualties  were  high  school  graduates,  but 
only  a  few  of  the  enlisted  men  had  college 
degrees  and  only  about  12.5  per  cent  had 
attended  college.  Most  were  young  vrtth 
working-class  backgrounds.  "Their  parents 
were  typically  blue-collar  or  clerical  work- 
ers, mailmen,  factory  workers,  building 
tradesmen  and  so  on.  Most  of  the  dead  could 
have  been  exf>ected  to  do  similar  work  per- 
haps Inching  up  the  Income  scales  a  notch 
or  two  [8,  p.  BW]." 

To  summarize,  although  the  available  sur- 
veys of  war  dead  are  quite  restricted  in  geo- 
graphical coverage,  the  pertinent  restilts  of 
these  studies  do  supi>ort  the  hypothesis  ad- 
vanced here.  The  burden  of  military  casual- 
ties does  seem  to  have  been  disproportionate- 
ly borne  by  lovirer  middle  class  families  whose 
sons  had  relatively  low  propensities  to  go  on 
to  college  Immediately  following  high  school. 
Young  men  from  poverty  backgrounds  In 
general  had  difficulty  passing  the  mental  and 
physical  requirements  of  the  armed  forces 
[18,  p.  71].  On  the  other  hand,  men  from 
the  higher  Income  classes  were  much  more 
likely  to  attend  college  and  then  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  for  additional  defer- 
ments (e.g.,  graduate  school,  occupational, 
and  parenthood)  following  college  gradua- 
tion. If  such  deferments  were  not  obtainable, 
assignments  In  the  National  Ouard  or  Re- 
serve units  tended  to  be  more  available  to 
these  men.  But  even  wher«  active  duty  was 
the  only  option,  college  men  were  more  likely 
to  have  the  abilities  and/or  trJnlng  that 
would  allow  them  to  be  placed  In  non-com- 
bat military  occupations. 

B.  Macro  analysis  of  military  casualties 
At  the  national  level,  data  apparently  do 
not  exist  classifying  casualties  by  eiiher  in- 
come or  educational  groups;  nor  was  a  classi- 
fication of  war  dead  by  method  of  initial 
procurement  (induction  or  enlistment) 
when  our  initial  calculations  were  made.  The 
data  made  available  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  classify  casualties  In  Southeast  Asia 
through  December  1969  by  attained  age,  by 
rank,  by  length  of  service,  and  by  state  of 
residence. 

It  seems  reasonably  ciear  that  high  school 
dropouts  and  high  school  graduates  were 
subject  to  the  draft  at  considerably  earlier 
ages  than  men  who  went  on  to  college  ( 5,  pp. 
151-152].  With  this  in  mind,  the  distribution 
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al  ho«tUe  casualties  by  attained  age  was  Ex- 
amined relative  to  the  distribution  of  active 
duty  military  personnel  by  attained  a^. 
SpeclflcaUy,  the  percentage  of  hostUe  deatjhs 
In  a  particular  age  group,  say,  age  18,  Was 
calculated  as  a  ratio  of  the  percenUgejof 
active-duty  personnel  (as  of  June  30,  19q8) 
for  the  same  age  group.  Ratloe  oi  umty 
would  Indicate  that  the  percentage  dlstrlhki- 
Uon  of  hoaUle  casualties  Is  exactly  equal! to 
the  percentage  distribution  of  serviceman. 
The  calculated  ratio  was  1.72  for  18-ye*r- 
olds;  It  pealced  at  2.10  for  19-year-olds;  aiid 
for  servicemen  of  age  20  and  21.  the  ratios 
fell  to  1.61  and  1.02.  respectively.  For  serv- 
icemen older  than  21.  the  ratloe  were  lees 
than  unity  and  declined  with  age.  Prom  t^iia 
evidence.  It  appears  that  the  burden  of  h*6- 
tlle  casualties  were  disproportionately  borne 
by  servicemen  between  the  ages  of  18  and  80. 
It  might  be  argued  that  the  influence  of 
servicemen  In  their  second  or  third  tour8]0< 
mlUUry  duty  tends  to  reduce  the  casualty 
burden  borne  by  servicemen  aged  21  apd 
older  since  theee  men  may  be  in  a  poeltlon 
to  reduce  their  exposure  to  combat  action 
If  this  were  the  case,  a  22-year-old  draftee 
might  face  approximately  the  same  risk  as 
an  18-year-old  draftee  despite  the  evidence 
showing  that  hostile  casualty  ratloe  decline 
with  age  'seyond  19.  To  check  this  poesiblllty, 
the  percentage  distribution  of  casualties  Iby 
length  of  service  was  calculated  relative  i  to 
the  percentage  distribution  of  servicemen  on 
active  duty  (June  30,  1968)  classified  iby 
length  of  service.  Considering  these  ratios, 
there  is  little  to  indicate  that  the  burdeniof 
hoetlle  casualties  as  disproportionately  boine 
by  men  In  their  flrrt  tour  of  duty  relative 
to  men  serving  In  their  second  or  third  tours, 
particularly  In  the  Army  where  almost  jail 
draftees  serve.'  , 

Thus,  It  seems  likely  that  young  service- 
men in  their  first  tour  of  duty  did  fact  a 
higher  risk  of  death  than  did  older  servipe- 
men  (age  21  and  older)  In  their  first  tiur 
of  duty.  And  since  men  with  only  h^gh 
school  educations  tended  to  be  drafted  obs- 
Uer  than  men  with  college  educatlon«J  it 
follows  that  servicemen  with  relatively  ^w 
levels  of  educational  attainment  borei  a 
greater  risk  of  hostile  death.  At  least  a  parUal 
rationale  for  this  conclusion  is  found  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Gates  Oommlsslon  fl2.  pp 
42-441  of  the  Increasing  demand  for  sklljed 
personnel  by  the  armed  forces  and  the  de- 
clining proportion  of  men  required  In  the 
relatively  unskilled  mlUtary  occupations 
largely  consisting  of  ground  combat  occujsa- 
tlons.  For  Instance,  In  fiscal  1953,  35  i>«r  c^nt 
of  Army  enlisted  men  were  assigned  to 
ground  combat  xinlts  (riflemen,  artlHery 
crews,  tank  crews,  etc.)  while  by  1969  the 
percentage  had  fallen  to  26  per  cent.  In  tlieir 
discussion,  the  Ckwnmlsslon  places  consider- 
able emphasis  on  the  growing  similarity  of 
the  military's  skill  reqxilroments  to  thoeil  of 
the  civilian  economy.'  1 

In  a  further  attempt  to  test  the  hypo- 
thesis against  the  available  national  d^ta. 
bostUe  casualty  data  by  state  of  resldebce 
were  utilized  to  discover  whether  at  this 
level  of  aggregation  a  relationship  could  be 
found  between  state-by-state  dUTerencea  In 
hostile  casualties  and  state  variation  In  par- 
ticular sodo-eoonomlc  characteristics  related 
to  Inoome-earnlng  opportunities. 

It  Lb  reasonable  to  anticipate  the  hostile 
casualties  from  a  particular  state  woul<^  be 
significantly  related  to  the  number  of  serv- 
icemen from  that  state  stationed  In  Soiith- 
east  Asia.  WhUe  state-by-state  data  on  serv- 
icemen In  Southeast  Asia  were  not  ayall4ble, 
regression  results  indicated  that  hostile 
casualties  by  state  were  highly  correlated 
with  the  total  number  of  servicemen  fix)m 
each  state.  To  abstract  from  consideration 
of  state  size  In  terms  of  military  manpower, 
hostile  casualties  by  state  relative  to  num- 


ber   of    servicemen    from   that    state    were 
examined. 

Since  data  on  servicemen  are  available  only 
for  particular  years,  the  dependent  variable 
in  the  regression  analysis  has  been  specified 
as  the  proportion  of  hostile  casualties  by 
state  relative  to  the  proportion  of  total  mili- 
tary personnel  by  state  for  a  particular  year. 
I.e..  the  dependent  variable  was  written  aa 
(HDi/rHDi)/8Mi/2SMi),  where  HDi  Is  the 
number  of  hostile  casualties  through  Decem- 
ber 1969  and  SMi  is  the  number  of  service- 
men from  state  I  (1=1 51).  Observa- 
tions run  over  all  fifty  states  plus  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla.  If  the  proportion  of 
casualties  were  the  same  as  the  proportion 
of  servicemen  for  each  state,  the  ratios 
would  all  be  unity  and  there  would  be  noth- 
ing to  explain  by  other  variables.  In  fact, 
there  Is  considerable  variation  In  the  de- 
pendent variable. 

SlmilEu-  ratloe  were  also  calculated  for 
Army  and  for  Marine  Corps  hostile  casualties 
and  these  were  used  as  additional  dependent 
variables.  Of  total  hostile  casualties,  approxi- 
mately 61.8  per  cent  were  Army  personnel 
and  33.0  per  cent  were  Marines.  These  addi- 
tional dependent  variables  were  introduced 
In  order  to  contrast  the  results  obtained  for 
Army  personnel  of  whom  a  large  proportion 
were  draftees  (42.1  per  cent  of  total  enlisted 
men  as  of  June  30,  1967)  with  the  results 
obtained  for  the  Marine  Corps  which  con- 
tained relatively  few  draftees  (6.0  per  cent 
of  total  enlisted  men  as  of  June  80,  1967) . 

The  following  characteristics  are  consid- 
ered to  be  Important  determinants  of  a 
serviceman's  civilian  income-earning  oppor- 
tunities: educational  attainment,  employ- 
ment opportunity,  and  family  background. 
Wherever  possible,  we  searched  for  variables 
representing  these  characteristics  for  men 
between  the  draft-eligible  ages  of  18  to  26. 
Three  proxy  variables  were  selected  for  use 
as  Independent  variables:  (1)  state  rates  of 
mental  disqualification  on  prelnductlon  ex- 
amination of  draftees  In  1965  [11.  Table  9.4, 
pp.  206-7],  (2)  state  unemployment  rates  in 
1966  (14,  Table  D-4,  p.  260],  and  (3)  states 
ratios  of  non-white  male  to  total  male  popu- 
Utions  in  1960  [13,  Table  29,  p.  28]. 

The  rate  of  mental  disqualification  on  pre- 
lnductlon physicals  is  utilized  as  a  proxy  to 
represent  state  differences  in  the  educational 
attainment  of  draft-eligible  males.  Because 
educational  administration  is  localized,  the 
results  of  the  written  examinations  admin- 
istered at  the  prelnductlon  physical  are  used 
to  represent  a  single  national  "yardstick"  fOT 
measuring  the  educational  achievement  of 
all  male  youth  [18,  p.  71].»  The  standard 
screening  test  determining  fitness  for  mili- 
tary service  Is  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification 
Test  (AFQT).  Although  this  examination  Is 
not.  strictly  ^)eaklng,  a  measure  of  educa- 
tional achievement  or  Innate  mental  ability. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Wool  finds  a  relatively  high  positive  correla- 
tion between  year  of  school  completed  and 
average  AFQT  scores  [  18,  p.  77] .«  We  proceed- 
ed on  the  assumption  that  the  higher  the 
geiteral  level  of  educational  attainment  in 
a  state,  the  lower  would  be  the  mental  dis- 
qualification rate  given  the  existence  of  fixed 
national  standards.''  Preliminary  correlation 
estimates  indicated  that,  in  general,  states 
with  low  rates  of  mental  dlsquallflcatlon  are 
those  with  high  public  school  expenditures 
per  pupil  and  high  median  years  of  education 
of  males  over  age  26.  In  addition,  the  rate 
of  mental  disqualification  Is  fairly  highly 
correlated  with  per  capita  personal  income 
In  the  negative  direction.  Our  hypothesis  re- 
quires that  differences  in  relative  hostile  cas- 
ualties across  states  be  negatively  related  In 
Interstate  differences  in  the  Income-earning 
opportunities  available  to  young  men.  Since 
greater  educational  attainment  generally 
leads  to  expanded  economic  opportunities, 
we  expect  to  obtain  a  positive  relationship 
between  relative  hostile  casualties  and  the 
rate  of  mental  disqualification. 

State  unemployment  rates  are  introduced 
as  the  second  Independent  variable  in  the 
regression  analysis  to  represent  Interstate 
differences  in  employment  opportimities.  It 
is  likely  that  lack  of  Job  experience  tends  to 
reduce  the  usefulness  of  a  serviceman  for 
other  than  combat  duty.  Hence,  a  positive 
relationship  between  the  unemployment  rate 
8knd  relative  hostile  casualties  Is  expected. 
Since  unemployment  rates  for  malee  of  ages 
18  to  26  are  not  available  on  a  state-by-state 
basis,  we  have  had  to  use  overall  state  im- 
employment  rates. 

Finally,  state  ratios  of  nonwhlte  male  to 
total  male  population  are  Introduced  in  an 
attempt  to  Isolate  evidence  on  whether  non- 
white  suffer  a  higher  Incidence  of  hostile 
casualties  than  whites  given  the  effect  of 
variables  Intended  to  measure  educational 
attainment  and  job  experience.  Positive  co- 
efficient estimates  could  Indicate  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

Table  1  reports  the  results  obtained  by  re- 
gressing three  variations  of  each  of  the  three 
dependent  variables  on  the  three  independ- 
ent variables.  The  terms  Involved  In  the 
definitions  of  the  dependent  variables  are 
the  following: 

HD  =  total  hostUe  casualties  by  state 
throiigh  December  1969; 

AHD=UJ3.  Army  hostile  casualties  by 
state  through  December  1969; 

MHD  =  U.8.  Marine  Corps  hostUe  casualties 
by  state  through  December  1969; 

SM64= estimated  total  number  of  service- 
men by  state  as  of  December  31,  1964  {16, 
pp.  9673-74); 

SM68= estimated  total  number  of  service- 
men by  state  aa  of  Jiine  30,  1968;  and 

SM64-8  =  8M64  plus  the  sum  of  total  in- 
ductees by  state  for  the  years  1965-68  (161, 


TABLE  1 -ESTIMATED  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  RELATIVE  HOSTILE  CASUALTIES  AND  THE  RATE  OF  MENTAL  DISQUAL- 
IFICATION. STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES,  AND  PERCENTAGE  NONWHITE  MALE  POPULATION 


Depandtnt  variable 


Rate  ot  State  un-     Percent  non- 

mantal  dis-      employment        white  male 

qualification  rate         population 


Constant 


lt< 


Percen.  HD/percent SM6* ^0.30U^  -JO.OZM  ^.UM 

Percent  AHD/perc.n,SMS4 ^0.203|^  '^^.^37^  ^|.12|2^ 

Percent  MHD/pe,c«„ SM64 JB.««^  ;0.01|3^  ^0.0||^ 

Percent  HD/perc.n.SM64-« "^.^1^^  ^O.Om  JO.OgS^ 

Percent  AHD/p.rcen,SM64^ -^O.**!!^  ^.0U2^  J0.07|8^ 

Percen.  MHD/percent SM64^, --O.  Wl^  a01||^  ^0,M5«^ 

Percent  HO/pe,^.SM« .;0.92«  ^0.00«.^  ^0.00«^ 

Percent  AHD/p.rcentSM68 '^^^l^^  JO.OOSJ^  ^0.00J|^ 

Percent  MHO/percentSMM -^-gBT^  ^0.00M^  ^-0.^^^ 


-0.2719 
(-0.2340) 
0.1610 
(0. 1292) 
-1.1570 
(-1.0136) 
0.0210 
(0. 0255) 
0.5321 
(0.6289) 
-0.9760 
(-1.0349) 
-0.2603 
(-0.6185) 
0.1468 
(0. 3578) 
-1.0145 
(-1.4346) 


0.3010 
0.3458 
0.1967 
0.2512 
0.3377 
0.1097 
0.0528 
0.1770 
0.0437 


*Si|ii((icantly  different  tram  0  at  the  5  percent  level. 
■■Siinificantly  different  from  0  at  the  1  percent  level 


Note:  The  numbersin  parenthesis  are  "t"  statistics. 
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The  variable  8M64-8  U  utilized  to  provide  a 
second  estimate  of  total  armed  forces 
strength  by  state  in  1968.  The  use  of  this 
variable  assumes  that  the  niunber  of  volun- 
teers during  the  period  since  1964  Is  Just 
offset  by  the  number  of  men  discharged  dur- 
ing the  period.  The  total  number  of  service- 
men estimated  In  this  manner  is  quite  close 
to  the  toUl  number  of  military  personnel  on 
active  duty  as  of  June  1968. 

The  estimates  obtained  for  the  rate  of 
mental  disqualification  are  positive  as  ex- 
pected in  all  nine  equations  and  significant 
m  six  equations  including  the  three  Army 
equations.  A  comparison  of  the  beta  coef- 
ficients within  each  equation  indicates  that 
this  variable  makes  the  largest  contribution 
of  the  three  Independent  variables  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  variation  In  relative  hostUe 
casualties  for  both  services  and  for  total 
casualties. 

The  estimated  coefficients  of  the  state  un- 
employment rate  are  positive  and  significant 
In  four  of  the  equations.  Given  that  such  a 
rough  measure  of  employment  opportunity 
was  utilized,  this  result  lends  limited  sup- 
port to  the  hypothesis  that  lack  of  civilian 
Job  experience  increases  the  probability  of 
being  placed  in  a  combat  unit. 

Considering  finally  the  coefficient  estimates 
for  the  ratio  of  nonwhlte  males  to  total 
males,  the  addition  of  this  variable  appeared 
to  make  little  difference  In  any  of  the  equa- 
tions estimated.  The  Indication  Is  that  racial 
discrimination  did  not  increase  the  relative 
probability  of  a  nonwhlte  serviceman  tieing 
placed  In  a  combat  unit  if  his  educational  at- 
tainment and  employment  background  were 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  white  serviceman.  This 
conclusion  is  not  Inconsistent  with  evidence 
indicating  that  the  Incidence  of  casualties 
vas  disproportionately  borne  by  black  serv- 
icemen in  the  period  examined.  Because  of 
their  generally  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  It 
appears  that  blacks  tended  to  be  used  In  rela- 
tively low-skill  Jobs  such  as  ground  combat. 
The  results  reported  here  Indicate  that  only 
racial  discrimination  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
significant  factor  in  the  allocation  process  of 
the  military.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that 
black  soldiers,  like  servicemen  from  other  mi- 
nority groups  tend  to  volunteer  for  elite  com- 
bat units. 

Judging  from  the  coefficients  of  determi- 
nation (R'),  the  Independent  variables  per- 
formed better  In  the  equations  for  the  Army 
than  In  the  equations  for  the  Marine  Corps. 
As  noted,  the  Army  contains  a  high  propor- 
tion of  draftees  among  active-duty  personnel 
as  compared  to  the  Marine  Corps,  with  about 
72  percent  of  total  first-term  Army  person- 
nel in  1967  being  classified  as  draftees  and 
reluctant  volunteers  (11,  p.  491. 

Through  December  1909,  84.7  per  cent  of 
total  Army  hostile  casualties  and  86.3  per 
cent  of  Marine  (Torps  hostile  casualties  were 
servicemen  with  less  than  three  years  of 
lerrlce.  In  both  combat  branches,  therefore, 
flrst-term  personnel  constituted  a  very  large 
proportion  of  total  hostile  deaths.  Since  al- 
most three  quarters  of  Army  active  duty  per- 
sonnel were  either  draftees  or  reluctant  vol- 
xmteeis,  we  feel  reasonably  confident  In  as- 
serting from  the  Army  equations  In  Table  1 
that  the  burden  of  hostile  casualties  among 
tlraftees  and  reluctant  volunteers  during  the 
1981-69  periods  was  disproportionately  borne 
by  those  with  relatively  low  income-earning 
opportunities. 

Additional  evidence  was  recently  supplied 
on  the  disproportionate  share  of  combat  and, 
consequently,  the  higher  casualty  rates  borne 
l5y  the  draftee.  During  1969,  88  per  cent  of 
the  Infantry  riflemen  were  draftees,  10  per 
cent  were  first-term  volunteers,  while  only 
two  per  cent  were  career  personnel  (6,  p. 
818986].  The  explanation  for  this  distribu- 
tion Is  that  regular  Army  volxinteers  select 
the  military  oocupaitlonal  specialty  (M06) 
tot  which  they  will  be  trained,  and  relatively 


few  volunteers  select  the  combat  occupation- 
al specialties.'  The  draftee  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  trained  In  the  M08  which  Is  in  short  sup- 
ply, typically  the  combat  specialties.  (Conse- 
quently, castialty  rate  data  covering  the 
period  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  indicate  that 
the  Army  draftee  had  a  2.44  per  cent  chanoe 
of  being  killed  and  a  10.54  chanoe  of  being 
wounded  seriotisly  enough  to  require  hospi- 
tal treatment,  while  the  average  Army  en- 
listed men  had  a  1.96  per  cent  chance  of  get- 
ting klUed  and  a  8.47  chance  of  being 
wounded.  (6,  p.  813937]. 

A  study  was  also  made  of  the  college  grad- 
uate who  makes  up  approximately  15  per 
cent  of  the  personnel  entering  the  Army.  In 
fiscal  1969.  only  24  per  cent  of  college  grad- 
uates were  assigned  to  combat  units  even 
though  61  per  cent  of  this  group  were 
drafted. 

n.   SUMMAKT  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  hypothesis  advanced  In  this  paper  was 
that  hostile  casualties  are  disproportionately 
borne  by  segments  of  the  population  with 
relatively  low  civilian  income-earning  op- 
portunities. The  hypothesis  was  first  tested 
against  the  relevant  findings  of  two  studies 
surveying  the  war  dead  from  the  State  of 
Utah  and  Long  Island,  New  York.  Then  the 
hypothesis  was  examined  relative  to  avail- 
able national  casualty  data.  Hostile  casual- 
ties stratified  by  age  groups  were  employed 
In  an  attempt  to  determine  risk  of  death  In 
the  military  lx>rne  by  high  school  graduates 
relative  to  that  borne  by  older  men  likely  to 
have  achieved  higher  levels  of  educational 
attainment.  In  addition,  data  on  hostile 
casualties  by  state  of  residence  were  utilized 
In  a  cross-sectional  regression  model.  Varia- 
tions In  proxy  variables  representing  educa- 
tional attainment  and  employment  experi- 
ence were  found  to  be  important  independ- 
ent variables.  Additional  Information  was 
provided  to  show  that  the  draftee  was  the 
primary  source  of  manpower  for  the  combat 
units  in  the  Army;  and  consequently,  the 
draftee  had  casualty  rates  approximately 
twice  that  of  the  volunteer.  Flnsaiy,  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  college  graduate,  even 
though  drafted.  Is  most  likely  to  be  trained 
for  non-combat  MOS's.  Each  of  these  sources 
provided  evidence  generally  consistent  with 
the  hypothesis.  Although,  the  evidence  gath- 
ered from  any  one  of  these  data  sources  can- 
not be  considered  persuasive  by  itself,  the 
Inferences  obtained  from  all  the  sources 
seems  to  provide  a  reasonable  degree  of  con- 
firmation of  the  hypothela. 

The  published  studies  examining  the  tax- 
in-klnd  Imposed  by  the  draft  have  yielded 
quite  different  estimates  of  the  structure  of 
the  tax.  The  Hansen-Wlesbrod  and  Davis- 
Palomba  papers  found  the  tax  Imposed  on 
servicemen  to  be  progressive  by  education- 
income  groups.  In  present  value  terms.  Bailey 
and  CarglU  have  suggested  that  the  tax  is 
roughly  proportional.  Berney  found  that  the 
tax  is  progressive  over  education-income 
groups  up  to  and  including  high  school 
graduates  but  regressive  for  higher  educa- 
tional categories  when  one  includes  In  his 
calculations  the  probabilities  of  being 
drafted.  The  evidence  reported  here  indicates 
that  a  further  refinement  of  these  estimates 
is  in  order.  Regardless  of  how  the  tax  is 
measured,  consideration  of  the  Impact  of 
hostile  casualties  requires  that  the  tax  struc- 
ture be  Judged  less  progressive  or  more  re- 
gressive than  estimated  In  previous  studies 
since  those  who  are  paying  the  ultimate  tax 
are  most  likely  to  be  the  draftees  who  come 
from  families  with  relatively  low  Incomes. 
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sity, the  research  assistance  of  Terry  Barr, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  for  providing 
us  with  unpublished  data. 

'  For  Informative  discussions  of  the  tax-in- 
klnd  Imposed  by  the  draft  see  (1,  pp.  418-201, 
[71.  [9],  110,  pp.  63-571.  and  [12,  pp.  23-331. 

'  The  availability  of  distributive  data  limit 
the  definition  of  casualties  used  in  this  i>aper 
to  the  number  of  UJS.  servicemen  killed  In 
Southeast  Asia  through  December  1969. 
Aggregative  data  show  that  for  every  fatal 
casualty  there  were  6.6  nonfatal  casualties  of 
which  one-half  required  hospital  attention. 
Our  analysis  could  be  extended  by  assuming 
total  casualties  are  distributed  In  the  same 
manner  as  fatal  casualties.  However  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paper  hostile  casualties  are 
defined  to  Include  servicemen  killed  In  ac- 
tion plus  those  who  died  while  captured.  As 
of  December  1969,  total  casualties  numbered 
47,  251  of  which  84.7  per  cent  were  classified 
as  hostUe  casualties. 

•  For  Army  personnel,  the  calculated  ratios 
for  the  first  two  years  of  service  were  1.18 
and  1.28,  respectively.  The  ratios  fell  to  0.70 
and  0.96,  resp>ectively.  for  servicemen  in  their 
third  and  fourth  years  of  service.  The  ratio 
then  peaked  at  1.96  for  servicemen  in  their 
fifth  year  of  service;  and,  finally.  It  fell  to 
0.67  for  servicemen  with  more  than  five  but 
less  than  eight  years  of  service. 

*  These  conclusions  also  find  supjwrt  In  the 
recent  study  by  Harold  Wool  [18].  Wool  pre- 
sents an  extended  discussion  of  the  "... 
long-term  trend  toward  relative  g^rowth  In 
those  occupations  associated  with  the  newer 
nUUtary  technology  and  In  the  white-collar 
enlisted  force,  generally  at  the  expense  of  the 
older  ground-combat,  craft,  and  service  occu- 
pations [18,  p.  41]." 

^It  should  be  noted  that  draftee  disquali- 
fication rates  are  not  fully  representative  of 
differences  for  the  population  as  a  whole 
[18.  p.  72]. 

*A1I  men  who  score  less  than  the  tenth 
percentile  on  the  AFQT  are  disqualified  for 
military  service.  Those  with  percentile  scores 
between  10  and  30  are  accepted  if  their  apti- 
tude test  scores  are  satisfactory;  otherwise, 
they  are  classified  I-Y  [18,  p.  75].  Eight  years 
of  school  completed  corresponds  to  an  aver- 
age AFQT  percentile  score  of  24  6;  while  9  to 
11  years  of  school  corresponds  to  an  average 
percentile  score  of  36.8  (18,  p.  77]. 

'  Hansen  and  Wiesbrod  also  report  an  in- 
verse relationship,  educational  attainment, 
and  the  mental  disqualification  rate.  [7, 
pp.  407-08,  n.  5] 

"In  fiscal  1970,  only  2.5  per  cent  of  those 
who  trained  for  an  Infantry  rifleman's  MOS, 
3.1  per  cent  for  a  mortarman'e  MOS,  4.1  per 
cent  for  a  field  artUlery  man's  MOS  and  12.0 
per  cent  for  an  armored  crewman's  MOS 
were  regular  Army  volunteers. 
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AMERICAN  ATTITDDES  ABOXfT 
WELFARE 


Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  lit  Is 
time  to  end  the  confusion  that  has;  sur- 
rounded the  entire  debate  about  wdf  are 
reform.  We  must  recognize  that  welfare 
reform  is  a  confession  of  our  failures  as 
a  society.  We  spend  lesa  than  V/a  per- 
cent of  our  trillion-dollar  economy  on 
welfare.  This  is  a  small  overhead  to  pay 
for  our  failures  In  education,  hfalth, 
housing,  and  employment.  j 

Unfortunate,  myths  dominate  our 
discussion  of  welfare  reform  and  we 
rarely  attempt  to  pierce  the  veU  of  wel- 
fare cUches.  Americans  can,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  compassionate  and  gHier- 
ous.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  they  resent 
Grovemment  welfare  programs  for  the 
poor  and  suspect  most  recipients  of 
cheating  and  laziness.  ■ 

This  dichotomy  in  American  opirf  on— 
compassion  for  one's  fellow  man  versus 
the  Puritan  ethic  of  hard  work  as  al  pan- 
acea for  everyone's  ills— frequently  ap- 
pears in  opinion  surveys. 

A  recent  Lou  Harris  poll  commis^oned 
for  an  ABC  television  documentary  on 
American  opinions  illustrates  this  appar- 
ent schizophrenia.  Eighty-five  perc^t  of 
those  polled  expressed  grave  concert  that 
some  Americans  suffer  from  hungeJ.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  they  blamed  thej  hun- 
gry for  the  problem.  Eighty-two  percent 
believed  that,  if  the  hungry  population 
showed  a  little  get-up  and  go,  the  hun- 
ger problem  would  not  exist.  j 

The  response  is  not  an  isolate^  one. 
According  to  HEW's  recent  publi<|ation, 
"Public  Attitudes  Toward  Social  |  Secu- 
rity 1935-65,"  the  same  attitude  h$is  ex- 
isted for  some  time.  The  HEW  study  cites 
a  1964  Harris  poll  in  which  68  percent 
agreed  that  the  Government  must;  see  to 
it  that  no  one  Is  without  food,  cldthing, 
or  shelter.  The  same  poll  showed  nhat  64 
percent  believed  that  welfare  and  relief 
make  people  lazy. 


The  American  attitude  toward  helping 
those  in  need  was  recently  illustrated  in 
an  ABC  television  documentary.  "The 
Anatomy  of  Welfare."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  excerpt  from  the  pro- 
gram—a particularly  revealing  dialogue 
between  Frank  Reynolds  and  some  con- 
struction  workers— be   inserted   in   the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  workers  interviewed  echoed  the 
standard     complaints     about     welfare 
fraud  and  laziness.  Yet  when  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds pointed  out  that  President  Nixon's 
family    assistance    plan    would    put    a 
$2,200  income  floor  under  every  family 
of  four,  the  workers  complained  that 
such    a    level    provides    an    inadequate 
standard  of  living  for  such  a  family.  One 
worker  even  suggested  a  guaranteed  in- 
come of  $5,000  or  $6,000. 

It  seems  that  Americans  have  compas- 
sion for  others  in  need  but  are  opposed 
to  programs  of  relief  or  welfare. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  semantics.  Few 
Americans  see  subsidies  to  rich  farmers 
or  shipping  interests  or  airlines  as  wel- 
fare or  relief.  Yet  the  words  "welfare" 
and  "relief"  as  applied  to  the  poor  have 
become  code  words — symbols  of  a  bot- 
tomless-pit program  pouring  vast  sums 
of  money  into  the  hands  of  lazy  and 
dishonest  people. 

Studies  made  in  1961  indicate  the 
effect  of  these  key  words.  Surveys 
showed  that  60  percent  of  those  polled 
believed  the  Government  should  spend 
more  to  help  needy  people  but  only 
about  one-tWrd  favored  increased  ex- 
penditiures  when  the  question  was 
phrased  in  terms  of  "welfare"  programs. 
This  opposition  to  welfare  is  based 
on  the  widespread  belief  that  welfare 
cheating  is  a  common  phenomenon. 

According  to  surveys  compiled  by 
HEW,  most  Americans  have  believed  at 
least  as  far  back  as  the  New  Deal  that 
welfare  cheating  is  of  epidemic  propor- 
tions. 

In  1936,  24  percent  of  those  polled 
thought  that  persons  taken  off  relief 
would  have  an  easy  time  finding  work. 
In  1937,  55  percent  believed  that  many 
persons  on  WPA  could  get  jobs  if  they 
tried. 

In  1939,  69  percent  believed  that  wel- 
fare recipients  could  get  jobs  in  private 
industry  if  they  tried. 

In  late  1964,  67  percent  of  those  polled 
believed  that  some  or  most  persons  were 
on  relief  for  dishonest  reasons. 

In  mid-1965,  83  percent  believed  that 
many  people  collect  unemployment 
benefits  even  though  they  could  find 
work. 

In  another  1964  poll,  the  criticism  of 
welfare  mentioned  most  often  was 
cheating  by  welfare  recipients,  men- 
tioned by  22  percent  of  all  respondents. 
The  belief  in  widespread  welfare- 
cheating  has  reached  into  Government 
as  well,  leading  to  the  growth  of  armies 
of  welfare  investigators  whose  function 
is  to  ferret  out  the  chiselers  and  save  the 
taxpayer  dollar.  The  costs  of  these  de- 
meaning invasions  of  privacy  are  much 
greater  than  savings  amassed  through 
cut-offs  of  benefits  to  cheaters. 

The  public  reads  on  the  front  page  of 
newspapers  about  alleged  massive  wel- 


fare cheating.  Yet  it  rarely  sees  the  out- 
come of  follow-up  investigations. 

Take  the  case  of  Nevada.  In  December 
of  1970,  the  Navada  State  Division  of 
Welfare  conducted  an  eligibility  review 
and  then  cut  its  welfare  rolls  by  22  per- 
cent due  to  alleged  incorrect  reporting 
of  information  by  recipients.  The  story 
received  heavy  coverage  by  the  national 
news  media.  Few  people  saw  the  results 
of  a  thorough  HEW  study.  HEW  con- 
cluded that  only  3.8  percent  were  in- 
eligible. 

In  fact,  spot  checks  last  year  In  39 
States  among  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled on  welfare  found  only  2.5  percent 
of  the  clients  ineligible.  About  half  of 
this  ineligibility  resulted  from  Govern- 
ment administrative  errors.  And  a  1969 
Government  investigation  of  fraud 
showed  that  only  four-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent— or  4  out  of  every  1,000 — of  all 
welfare  cases  were  fraudulent. 

Nevertheless,  HEW  has  joined  in  the 
hue  and  cry  of  those  who  see  welfare  re- 
form as  elimination  of  welfare  cheating. 
In  response  to  House  Ways  and  Means 
prodding,  HEW  earlier  this  year  an- 
noimced  a  program  to  "clean  up  sloppy 
administration  of  the  welfare  program 
and  get  rid  of  ineligible  recipients." 

The  plan  would  send  Federal  inspec- 
tors into  homes  of  some  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  determine  eligibility.  Fifty-flve 
inspectors  would  be  hired  with  an  an- 
nual budget  of  nearly  a  million  dollars. 
No  one  supports  providing  welfare 
funds  to  Ineligible  recipients.  But  we 
must  have  a  sense  of  priorities.  We  can- 
not afford  to  overlook  what  is  truly  im- 
portant in  welfare  reform — providing  ao 
adequate  income  and  a  program  enaM- 
ing  recipients  of  public  assistance  to 
eventually  become  self-supporting. 

An  inadequate  welfare  reform  pro- 
gram would  truly  be  a  welfare  fraud. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Reynolds.  We  asked  a  group  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Construction  General  Laboren 
and  Material  Handlers  Union  how  they  felt 
about  welfare  and  what  they  thought  coTild 
be  done  about  it. 

In  their  favorite  hangout  down  the  street 
trcan  their  union  hall,  we  found  out. 

Do  you  feel  that  too  much  of  your  Income, 
too  much  of  the  money  you  earn  by  working, 
Is  being  spent  on  w^are? 

WoRKiE.  The  government  should  subeldlM 
some  of  the  people  that  need  it,  but  tl>« 
people  who  are  able  to  work,  go  out  aM 
work,  the  goveaTunent  should  do  something, 
get  these  people  off  the  welfare  rolU  llto 
creating  a  WPA  or  CCC  camps,  have  tbam 
back  up  again. 

You  have  eligible  people  who  are  physically 
able  to  go  to  work  and  Just  don't  want  to 
go  to  work  for  the  simple  reason  their 
parents  may  have  been  on  welfare  back  in 
the  thlrtlee  and  they're  continuing  in  th« 
same  path  as  their  pcurents.  They  aenr 
wanted  to  advance  thelrselves  In  one  way  or 
another. 

WoRKXB  No.  a.  All  you  have  to  do  Is  h»ve  • 
sob  story. 
BxTNOLOs.  A  sob  story. 
WoRKEB  No.  2.  That's  all  It  takee. 
Bktnolds.  You  mean  go  in  with  an  aching 
back  or  something. 
WoRKxa.  No.  2.  And  that'll  do  It. 
Reynolds.  How  do  you  know  that  there  «• 
people  working  or  not  working  and  act^J 
living  better  than  you  do?  Do  you  get  aU  tnu 


from  the  press,  from  the  tdevlslon,  are  you 

»ettmg  It.  do  you  know  It? 

WoaKix.  We're  working  people.  We  live  in 
ordinary  working  neighborhoods  where  we 
know  people  are  on  welfare.  We  know  what 
they're  doing.  Sure  we  know  what  they're  do- 
ina  I  mean,  we're  not  living  out  In  the  sub- 
urts,  or  something.  We  live  here.  We  know 
what's  going  on  here. 

WoRKE".  We  go  out  and  work  for  what  we 
-ant  and  we  barely  make  It. 

REYNOLDS.  Well,  it  sounds  to  me  that  you 
neoole  are  a  bunch  of  fools. 

WoBKXK.  That's  what  they  think.  That's 
the  way  they  look  upon  !*■        ,   _^      ,  . 

Reynolds.  VThy  don't  you  Just  relax,  get 
off  quit  your  work  and  get  on  welfare. 

WoBKEB.  We  have  work  pride.  Because 
there's  such  a  thing  In  this  world,  yeit,  Ood, 
thank  C3od  for,  that  a  man  has  got  some 
pride  There's  a  few  men  left  In  this  wOTld 
ttm-Vt  go*  some  pride  about  thelrself,  that 
know  that  no  one  c»n  do  1*  better  than 
thelreelf  for  thelrself.  And  those  are  the  onee 
that  are  sufifering  because  they're  carrying 
thebiirdeci. 

Reynolds.  WhAt  are  you  going  to  do,  men. 
If  somebody  comes  to  you  and  says  'I  cant 
work,  rve  got  all  theee  children,  and  my  back 

hurts.'  ,     ^ 

Worker.  There's  plenty  Jobs.  There's  plenty 
Jobs.  Ftor  any  type  of  person,  there's  a  Job. 

There's  a  lot  of  peoj^e  right  now  tJiat  are 
making  lees  money  working  and  making  less 
money  than  people  who  are  on  welfare.  Now 
this  len't  right. 

No  way.  I  mean  I  know  people  worked 
for  fifty  dollars  a  week.  And  I  know  pec^le 
on  welfare  who  get  more  than  than  $260  a 
month.  So  why  should  this  person  go  out  and 
work  when  he  can  collect  welfare  at  $350  a 
month? 

People  oame  from  the  old  ootmtry,  tihey 
came  here,  they  weren't  on  welfare.  They 
went  to  woric. 

We've  had  Jobe  go  begging  here  In  this 
area  and  you  couldnt  get  people  to  work. 
So,  create  Jobs,  that's  not  going  to  get  some- 
one that's,  could  live  Just  as  good  off  wel- 
fare, to  go  to  work. 

Eeynolds.  So  you  don't  think  thait  tiie 
lecesBlon,  then,  thait  we're  having  In  this 
country  right  now,  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  welfare  costs?  I  mean,  there  are  jobs 
avaUable  right  here  In  Pittsburgh,  now? 

Worker.  Call  the  State  Employment  Office 
they  get  some  men  to  try  to  put  them  to  work 
and  we  cotildn't  get  enough  people  to  flU  the 
jobe. 

Let^  get  to  the  unwed  mother  situation, 
too. 

Reynolds.  Alright. 

Worker.  Alright.  Now  anybody's  entitled  to 
one  mistake.  We'll  all  gran.t  that.  One  mis- 
take. But  how  about  women  that  have  two, 
three,  maybe  four  illegitimate  children.  Now 
1  don't  think  It's,  we  should  pay  for  all  the 
mistakes.  I  irue&n,  It's  Jus>t  not  right. 

Reynolds.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the  children? 

Worker.  That's  somjeithing  maybe  I  don't, 
I  don't  know.  I  really  domt  know.  But  it's 
not  right  for  us  to  have  to  pay  this. 

Reynolds.  Well,  again,  though,  you  know, 
gentlemen,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
those  children?  It  isn't  their  faxUt  that  some- 
body made  a  mistake,  Is  It? 

Worker.  Someone  still  has  to  pay  this 
freight  and  in  a  case  like  this,  the  govern- 
ment should  come  In  and  help. 

Reynolds.  The  Federal  Government  should 
take  over  this  whole  operation.  .  .  . 

Worker.  I  think  so. 

Reynolds.  And  get  the  states  out  of  It. 
Local  government. 

Worker.  Yes. 

I  think  If  Washington  gets  done  with  this 
program  it's  going  to  cost  you  three  times  as 
much. 

Reynolds.  You  think  Ifd  cost  more  if  It 
was  handled  by  Washington. 


WOKKES.  They'd  be  featherbeddlng  the  jobs 
for  more  of  their  own  people. 

Reynolds.  What  do  you  think  about  the 
President's  plan  to  put  a  floor  under  the 
income  of  every  American  famUy?  Now  it's 
22  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  a  family  of 
four.  Think  that's  a  good  idea? 

Worker.  Who  can  live  on  »2200  a  year? 
Can  you  feed  a  famUy  of  fojir?  No,  I  dont 
think  it's  a 

Reynolds.  As  a  base,  a  start. 

Worker.  It  should  be  higher. 

You  give  'em  a  $2200  you  might  as  well  put 
'em  right  back  on  the  relief  rolls  and  let 
them  stay  there  then.  Give  them  an  incen- 
tive. Raise  it  up  to  5  or  6  thousand  dollars. 
So's  an  old  "lan  can  feed  a  family  of  four. 

Reynolds.  Well,  who's  going  to  pay  for 
that?  You  are. 

Worker.  Yeah,  we're  going  to  pay  for  it. 
But,  still  these  people  have  an  incentive. 
You  make  2200,  you  go  out  and  noake  2200. 
I'll  give  you  2200.  You  go  out  and  earn  2200 
or  2500  more.  And  if  you  make  2500  or  3000 
dollars  more.  111  subsidize  you  another  couple 
thousand  dollars  so  you  can  support  your 
family. 

We're  not  restoring  nothing  but  letting 
them  exist  until  they  die.  And  laughing  up 
their  sleeve  at  us.  I'm  for  it  If  you  deserve 
it  and  you  want  It,  God  bless  the  man  that's 
willing  to  give  it  to  'em.  And  anytime  you 
got  a  state,  a  municipality,  or  town,  or  coun- 
try, or  anything  that's  wUling  to  look  back 
and  help  his  feUow  man.  One,  that's  a  good 
town  or  anything  it  is  that  when  you  catch 
the  leeches,  those  are  the  ones  you  have  to 
look  out  for. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  AIRPORT  FACILI- 
TIES IN  AMERICAN  SAMOA  AND 
TRUST  TERRITORY  IN  THE  PA- 
CIFIC 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Congress  passed  a  landmark  act,  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act,  to  as- 
sist in  the  construction  and  expansion 
of  modem  airport  facilities. 

Congress  passed  this  legislation  to  deal 
with  serious  deficiencies  in  our  system  of 
air  transportation  and  to  plan  for  a  fu- 
ture that  promises  massive  expansion  of 
this  mode  of  transport.  In  recent  decades 
no  other  segment  of  the  transportation 
industry  has  had  the  growth  of  the  avia- 
tion sector,  and  it  was  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems generated  by  its  success  that  the 
act  was  passed. 

The  air  transport  industry  provides  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
economy.  It  provides  jobs  not  only  among 
ancillary  services  such  as  the  construc- 
tion industry,  catering,  freight  forward- 
ing, manufacturing,  and  so  forth,  but 
also  among  secondary  industries  and 
professions. 

Of  principal  importance  to  many  areas 
is  the  jobs  created  by  tourism.  My  own 
State  of  Hawaii  is  an  example  of  a  region 
that  has  prospered  because  of  tourism, 
and  it  is  the  air  transport  industry 
which  contributes  most  significantly  to 
this  prosperity. 

I  introduced  a  bill  on  April  22,  S.  1629, 
that  will  correct  an  oversight  in  the  1970 
act.  Under  the  act's  current  provisions, 
the  Territory  of  American  Samoa  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
are  ineligible  for  planning  and  develop- 
ment funds.  Their  omission  from  the 
1970  legislation  is  most  unfortunate  be- 
cause it  is  perhaps  indicative  of  an  atti- 
tude of  benign  neglect  that  has  charac- 


terized our  policy  toward  these  two  ter- 
ritories. 

American  Samoa  has  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States 
for  many  decades  and  has  been  a  Terri- 
tory since  1900.  The  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  which  hitherto  has 
been  of  little  Interest  to  the  United 
States  and  consequently  suffered  from 
our  indifference,  will  occupy  a  more  cen- 
tral role  in  our  military  strategy  as  we 
consolidate  our  forces  In  Asia.  Moreover, 
even  in  these  remote  islands,  tourism 
shows  great  promise  of  developing  into 
a  major  industry. 

Improvement  of  airport  facilities  in 
these  two  areas  could  easily  bring  new 
jobs  and  new  prosperity  to  tliese  islands. 
They  are  American  lands  which  deserve 
our  sympathetic  attention.  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  move  expeditiously  to  cor- 
rect this  oversight  by  passing  this  legis- 
lation. 


OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSED  TAX 
GIVEAWAY  OUTLINED  BY  SENA- 
TOR BAYH 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  letter  I  submitted 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  outlin- 
ing my  opposition  to  the  proposed 
changes  in  depreciation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  , 

UjS:  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  22, 1971. 
The  Hon.  Randolph  Thrower, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Commissionzb:  In  o(unpUanoe 
with  the  Notice  of  Hearings  on  the  proposed 
Asset  Depreciation  Range  system  published 
m  the  Federal  Register  on  Saturday,  March 
13,  1971, 1  am  submitting  the  following  brief 
remarks  outlining  a  statement  I  Intend  to 
present  at  the  hearings. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  am 
vigorously  opposed  to  tJie  Treasxiry's  pro- 
poeed  ADR  system  and  have  introduced  a 
Sense  of  the  Senate  resolution,  S.  Res.  98,  ex- 
pressing the  view  that  It  U  both  unwar- 
ranted and  unlawful.  In  addition,  I  have  In- 
troduced a  bill,  8.  1632,  restating  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  long-established  principle  that 
a  deduction  for  depreciation  must  be  based 
on  the  estimated  useful  life  of  the  asset — a 
principle  from  which  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment now  proposes  to  depart. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  provisions  of 
Section  167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
authorize  the  Treasury  to  permit  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  depreciation.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe methods  for  determining  a  reasonable 
allowance.  It  Is  not  true,  however,  that  the 
ADR  system  yields  such  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance. Nor  Is  it  true  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  the  authority  to  Implement  the 
proposed  changes  on  its  own. 

The  proposed  ADR  system  Is  based  on  a 
totally  new  concept  of  depreciation  as  far 
as  American  tax  policy  Is  concerned.  By  per- 
mitting a  deduction  for  depreciation  based  on 
the  arbitrary  ranges  selected  by  the  Treasury 
Department — ^rather  than  estimated  useful 
life  of  the  asset — a  new  capital  cost  recovery 
system  would  be  instituted  by  administra- 
tive flat.  For  40  years,  beginning  In  1931  with 
the  Treasury  Departments'  first  set  of  pub- 
lished guidelines  for  determining  useful  lives, 
it  has  become  clearly  established  that  reason- 
ableness Is  to  be  based  on  the  estimated  use- 
ful life  of  the  asset.  While  the  guidelines  have 
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been  revised  and  updated  In  light  of  replice 
ment  experience,  first  In  1942  and  agal*  In 
1962,  they  were  not  abandoned.  I 

It  U  predsely  because  the  concept  of  Use- 
ful life  Is  being  discarded  that  the  ADR  Bys- 
tem  does  not  meet  the  required  standarfl  of 
reasonableness.  First,  to  my  knpwledgel  no 
technical  evidence  has  been  presented  that 
the  19«2  Guidelines  on  useful  lives  are  bow 
outdated.  Second,  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
the  20  percent  range  selected  by  ttie  Treas- 
ury Department  U  the  appropriate  one. 
Third,  It  hardly  seems  likely  that  the  1962 
Guidelines  can.  at  the  same  time,  be  ^th 
too  long  and  too  short.  Fourth,  It  Is  eventless 
likely  that  each  category  of  asset  lives  Ifl 
outdated  by  the  same  range. 

It  Is  oblvous,  therefore,  that  the  proposed 
Asset  Depreciation  Range  system  U  an  arti- 
ficial and  arbitrary  device  designed,  not  on 
the  basis  of  reasonableness,  but  In  the  >iop« 
of  granting  a  small,  select  group  of  tamay- 
ers  an  economically  vmjustlfied  and  U|egal 
concession. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  occasions  in 
the  past  when  it  was  considered  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  to  pro-/lde  for  exceptions  to  the 
useful  life  principle.  On  these  occasions,  tow- 
ever,  It  was  not  the  Treasury  Department 
who  Implemented  the  changes  but  Congress. 
By  specifically  amending  the  Internal  Heve- 
nue  Code  In  the  case  of  emergency  defense 
facilities,  gram  storage  facilities,  and  pollu- 
tion contnri  equipment.  Congress  has  estab- 
lished ample  precedent  for  the  view  that 
legislative  authority  U  required  befor^the 
historic  concept  of  useful  life  can  be  a(ban- 
doned. 

The  Secertarv  of  the  Treasury,  It  la  true, 
has  the  authority  under  Section  7806  to  »iake 
"needful  rules  and  regulations  for  ^M  ^'^^ 
forcement  of  the  Internal  Revenue  OoAe." 
While  this  Is  a  broad  grant  of  admlnlstilatlve 
authority.  It  must  be  Interpreted  In  llg^t  of 
the  substantive  provisions  of  Section  ltf7.  As 
I  noted  earlier,  however,  the  Asset  Depfecla- 
tlon  Range  system  Is  a  startling  departure 
from  the  general  rule  of  Section  187  that 
a  deduction  for  depredation  should  be  baaed 
on  the  useful  life  of  the  asset. 

Nor  is  It  correct  to  dta  the  1962  chlmgea 
as  precedent  for  Implementing  the  ADR  sys- 
tem by  administrative  action.  The  1962  ac- 
tion bv  the  TreasTiry  Department  was  atn  at- 
tempt to  update  the  historic  concept  of  use- 
ful life  based  upon  engineering  and  technical 
data  that  actual  asset  lives  were  maifcedly 
different  from  those  spelled  out  In  the  earlier 
guidelines.  The  proposed  ADR  system.  111  con- 
trast, departs  from  the  basic  prlndple  of  use- 
ful life.  ! 

The  proTXJeed  Asset  Depreciation  »ange 
system,  the  elimination  of  the  reserve!  ratio 
test  and  the  new  full  and  half  year  cotiven- 
tlons — as  proposed  by  the  Treasury-^were 
recommendations  ?ent  to  the  President  by 
his  Task  Force  on  Business  Taxatlofi  The 
Task  Force  strongly  urged  that  a  system  of 
coet  recovery  be  substituted  for  the  jW'esent 
methods  of  providing  a  reasonable  deduc- 
tion for  depreciation  and  suggested^  that 
this  could  be  accomplished  by  establtshlng 
an  asset  depreciation  ranire  system  ot  ±40 
percent  from  the  guldeUnee.  The  Treasury 
Department's  proposed  ADR  system  Incor- 
porated all  of  the  major  recommendations 
of  the  Task  Force  but  proposed  a  ±30  range. 
The  Task  Force  stated,  in  a  section  en- 
titled "Implementatton  of  Recomn^enda- 
tlons," 

We  recommend  that  the  propoeali  dis- 
cussed above  be  implemented  by  »ppro- 
prlate  amendments  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Oode.  The  proposals  In  section  A  tot  sub- 
stituting In  the  case  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment a  system  of  coet  recovery  allowances 
for  the  present  depreciation  system  mvolve 
some  matters  that  have  been  dealt  with 
under  the  present  system  by  administrative 
procedures  and  regulation*  rather  titan  by 
changea   in   the  statute.   For  example,   the 
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reserve  rtitlo  test  was  formally  Introduced  In 
Revenue  Procedure  62-21,  and,  althotigh  oui 
proposal  for  elimination  of  the  test  could  be 
effectuated  by  administrative  action,  we 
strongly  urge  amendment  of  the  statute  to 
this  end.  Moreover,  since  the  shift  from  de- 
preciation to  cost  recovery  unrelated  to  the 
xiseful  life  concept  does  require  amendment 
of  the  present  law.  we  urge  that  all  the 
matters  covered  in  the  recommendations 
which  are  related  to  such  a  shift  be  Incor- 
porated In  the  statute. 

r  do  not  believe  that  the  mere  difference 
in  asset  range  between  the  Task  Force's 
recommendation  and  the  President's  proposal 
Is  sufficient  to  Justify  the  Treasiiry's  view  that 
these  changes  can  be  Implemented  by  ad- 
ministrative flat. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtecy,  Mr.  Com- 
missioner. I  look  forward  to  testifying  at  the 
hearings.  I  believe  my  statement  will  require 
20  minutes.  With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Birch  Bath. 
United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  noted 
in  my  letter  to  Commissioner  Thrower, 
the  proposed  asset  depreciation  range 
system  represents  a  marked  departure 
from  the  long  established  principle  that 
a  deduction  for  depreciation  must  extend 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  asset  to  the 
taxpayer.  The  Treasury  Department  now 
proposes,  arbitrarily,  to  establish  a  ±20 
percent  range  for  depreciating  assets. 
Such  a  departure,  it  seems  to  me,  requires 
congressional  authorization.  It  is  no  dif- 
ferent, under  whatever  guise  Treasury 
may  propose  it  or  whatever  name  it  may 
take,  from  setting  tax  rates — and  only 
Congress  can  do  that. 

In  response  to  the  Treasury's  proposal, 
a  number  of  prominent  legal  scholars 
have  expressed  their  opposition  to  the 
AX>R  system,  pointing  out  that  a  specific 
grant  of  congressional  authority  is  re- 
quired to  implement  it.  Prof.  William 
Popkin,  of  the  University  of  Indiana  Law 
School,  for  example,  has  noted  that: 

It  Is  dearly  Ulegal  for  the  Treasury  to  vary 
the  tax  rates  for  one  sector  of  the  economy 
without  an  explicit  grant  of  authority.  There 
Is  certainly  no  doubt  that  an  arbitrary  varia- 
tion In  the  rules  governing  deductions  for 
depreciation  Is  a  rate  adjustment,  as  the 
percentage  depletion  deduction  and  the  cor- 
porate dividends  received  deduction  demon- 
strate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Popkin's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows ; 

BcHooi,  OT  Law, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  April  16,  1971. 
Commissioner  of  I^^^EmNAL  Revinttx, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  CoMMisaioKra :  I  have  recently  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  Professor  Blttker's 
memorandum  concerning  the  Treasury's  Pro- 
posed Regulations  on  liberalized  deprecia- 
tion— the  ADR  system.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  memorandum  and  urge  you  to  with- 
draw the  regulations. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  determine  tax 
rates  has  been  Jealously  guarded  throughout 
our  country's  history.  The  Executive  has 
sought  power  to  adjust  tax  rates  on  many 
occasions  and  It  has  not  been  granted  ex- 
cept In  the  recent  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
provisions  and  except  as  Incident  to  the 
Treaty  making  power.  It  Is  clearly  Illegal  for 
the  Treasury  to  vary  the  tax  rates  for  one 
sector  of  the  economy  without  an  explicit 


grant  of  authority.  There  Is  certainly  no 
doubt  that  an  arbitrary  variation  In  the  rules 
governing  deductions  for  depreciation  la  a 
rate  adjustment,  as  the  percentage  depletion 
deduction  and  the  corporate  dividends  re- 
ceived deduction  demonstrate. 

There  Is  also  at  stake  an  Issue  beyond 
problems  of  taxation.  Agency  rule-making 
Is  a  growing  phenomenon  which  Is  of  vital 
Importance  in  our  society.  IrresjKinslble  rule- 
making, such  as  the  ADR  proposals,  can  only 
set  back  the  development  of  a  legitimate 
rule-making  function  for  administrative 
agencies  and  bureaucracies. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  thU 
matter. 

Yours  truly, 

WnxiAM  D.  Popkin, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 


ADEQUATE  FUNDING  FOR  THE  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submitted  testimony  to  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
garding the  need  for  adequate  funding  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  These 
programs  deserve  the  interest  and  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows : 

TMmnoNY  ON  Bon,  Conseevation  Sirvici 
Funding  by  Mr.  Church 
Mr.  Chairman,  In  recent  years  we  have 
come  to  recognize  the  vital  need  to  preserve 
and  Improve  our  nation's  environment.  It 
has  become  one  of  those  subjects,  all  too 
rare  In  today's  sodety,  upon  which  citizens 
of  all  ages  agree.  To  many,  this  realization 
has  come  only  recently,  but  the  Sodal  Con- 
servation Service  has  recognized  the  need  for 
sound  conservation  practices  for  many  years. 
Even  more  Important,  the  SCS  has  earnestly 
worked  to  do  something  about  It. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  stringent  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  availability  of  funds  for 
deserving  federal  programs.  We  are  addi- 
tionally aware  of  the  fact  that  all  too  often 
funds  which  are  duly  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress do  not  reach  their  Intended  destina- 
tion. Members  erf  this  Committee  need  not 
be  reminded  that  the  Executive  Branch  has 
Impounded  nearly  $12  bllUon  In  funds  which 
the  Congress  has  voted  to  spend.  Thus  we 
face  a  dual  burden  in  seeking  to  appropriate 
money.  First,  we  must  determine  the  need 
and  then  make  certain  that  once  Congre* 
has  acted  to  fund  the  need,  the  Executive 
Branch  respects  the  wlU  of  Congress  by 
spending  the  appropriated  money. 

To  do  otherwise  is  to  compromise  Con- 
gressional power  and  responsibility.  The 
power  of  the  purse  lies  In  the  Congress,  not 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  _ 
According  to  one  set  of  figures,  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  as  of  March  26  of  this  year,  WM 
withholding  $497  million  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  breakdown  was  as  followB: 

DEP.\RTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Amount 
in  milUofU 
Agricultural  Research  Service: 

Salaries  and  Expenses •; 

Other 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service : 

Spedal  MUk  Program 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service: 

Salaries  and  Expenses  (special  for- 

elgn  currency  program) , 

Other 
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nn-ARTMXNT  OF  AOBicxjLTURE— CONTINUED  out  questlon,  they  occupy  a  unique  position  cooperators  In  carrying  out  their  voluntary 

Amottnt  **»**   ""1  ^*^"  »  major  Influence  on  rural  land  use  programs  as  agreed  upon  with  board 

inmilHans  development,    environmental    Improvement,  of  supervisors. 

.  o»  will     M  «  .„H  n^^ZJJ  economic  and  community  planning  and  de-  5.  What  can  be  done  through  a  Son  and 

Agricultural  StabUlzatlon  and  Conser-  ^opa^nt.  In  addition  to  their  role  In  aa-  Water  Conservation  District? 

vatlon  service .  gigtlne  Individual  farmers  Districts  are  concerned  with  making  the 

Agricultural  Conserv«.tlon^ogram        *46  "^^l,  'SJln  "^^IS.;  "Just  what  is  .  best  use  of  land  and  water  resources  through 

Revolving  Fund,  Defense  Production  ^^  Conservation  District?"  Recently  a  pub-  the  voluntary  development  of  soil  conserva- 

**'l'V;i';;r;:»;'irf',^7n^.V,^tin«'"  Ucatlon  issued  by  the  Idaho  Soil  Oonserva-  tlon  practices.  In  general,  districts  are  au- 

Bural  Electrification  Administration.  ^^^^  Commission  came  to  my  attention  which  thorlzed  to  do  everything  that  needs  to  be 

Loans IV-:'::.''!:'''. answers  that  question  succinctly  and  weU.  done  to  achieve  the  prevention  and  control 

Farmers  Home  Administration.  Because  It  Is  pertinent  to  our  discussion  to-  of  soU  erosion  and  the  conservation  of  soil 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  day,  I  ask  that  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet  and  water  resourcee. 

^^^  "T;";;;'H;;;:«H;'fV,;;"'  appear  at  this  point  m  the  Hearing  Record.  The  district  program  developed  by  super- 
Rural  housing  for  domestic  farm  ^                             .                        ,         ,  visors  may  indude  (1)  proper  crop  rotation; 

labor- — - 1  SOME  QuxsnoNB  and  Answers  on  Idaho's  p„ture   and   forage   Improvement   and 

Mutual  and  self-help  housing •  Son,  Conservation  Districts  utilization;  (3)  maintenance  of  soU  fertUlty; 

Direct  Loan  Account -         72  (By  Idaho  SoU  Conservation  Commission)  (4)  proper  use  of  fertUlaer;  (5)  Improvement 

Self-help  housing  land  development  j    y^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  conservation  district?  of  Irrigation  systems;  (6)  drainage;  (7)  land 

fund :",'-—/■■,: AQ  Idaho  soil  conservation  districts  are  legal  leveling;   (8)  erosion  control;    (9)   water  ap- 

Emergency  credit  revolving  fund vi  subdivisions  of  state  government  estabUshed  pUcaUon;  (10)  woodland  management;  (11) 

Forest  Service:  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Soil  reservoir  design;  (12)  soil  survey  (land-re- 
Porest  protection  and  utlllzauon..  a  conservation  Districts  Law  23-27,  Idaho  source  inventory);  (13)  flah  and  wUdllfe  con- 
Forest  roads  and  traUs— 317  Code.  Their  major  objectives  as  set  forth  in  servatlon;   (14)   watershed  development  and 

Youth  ConservaUon  Corps.- 1  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  provide  for  conservation  of  the  resource  planning. 

Expenses,  brush  disposal  (perma-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  resources  of  the  state,  and  8.  How  U  the  work  of  a  Soil  and  Water 

nent)  16  for  control  and  prevention  of  soU  erosion,  and  Conservation  District  accomplished? 

Other ^  jof  ^jj,  prevention  of  damage  from  floods  Important  steps  taken  by  supervisors  to 

Other  Agriculture ^^^  sediment,  and  for  the  conservation,  de-  carry  out  the  district  program  are : 

This  withholding  of  funds  appropriated  for  velopment,  utilization,  and  disposal  of  water.  a.  The  district  Supervisors  develop  district 
agriculture  Is  a  matter  to  which  thU  Com-  Soil  conservation  districts  are:  program  and  request  assistance  from  local 
mlttee  should  give  special  attention.  Initiated  by  35  or  more  landowners,  crga-  groups,  counties,  state  departments  or  fed- 
Mr  Chairman,  Idaho  U  primarily  an  agrl-  nlzed  by  vote  of  the  people.  eral  agencies.  This  may  include: 
cultural  state.  In  fact,  agrlculttire  Is  still  Administered  by  elected  supervisors  who  ( 1 )  Technical  assistance  from  the  SoU  Con- 
actively  expanding  In  many  parts  of  my  state,  serve  without  pay.  servatlon  Service  for  sou  surveys,  farm  plana, 
The  demand  for  the  services  provided  by  the  Operated  under  state  law  not  federal  law  and  engineering; 

Sou  Conservation   Service   Is   growing  as   a  or  regulation.  (2)  Educational  assistance  from  the  Kxten- 

result  of  thU  extension  of  the  agricultural  Empowered   to   request   and  receive   help  slon   Service   through   tours,   meetings   and 

economy  from  public  agencies— local,  state  and  fed-  pubUclty  on  district  programs; 

In  Idaho    the  Soil  Conservation  Districts  eral— and  from  private  souroes.  (3)  Cooperation  with  County  Agricultural 

are  doing  all  In  their  power  to  meet  these  Authorized  to  furnish  assistance  only  to  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Committees 

pressing  needs.  But  the  inadequate  funding  cooperators  who  apply  for  It.  In    developing    a    coordinated    conservaUon 

presently  granted  places  a  severe  handicap  Without  Power  to  Tax  or  levy  bonds.  P'"?ff*^=           ,.        _,,^  =.  .     ™^      »       r^ 

on  the  asrvlce  In  teras  of  both  resources  and  3.  How  Is  a  district  organized?  (4>    Cooperation  with  State  Forestry  De- 

personnel.  Some  examples  from  my  state  will  Petition:  Any  36  or  more  landowners  flle  a  partmeut  and  U£.  Forest  Service  In  foreet 

serve  to  Illustrate  the  serious  problems  at-  petition   with   the   State   Soil   Conservation  conservation  programs; 

tendani  to  Inadequate  funding  of  these  pro-  Commission  asking  that  a  soil  conservation  (5)  Entering  Into  agreements  with  Bureau 

_ftjjTc-  district   be   organized  In  the  territory   de-  of  Land  Management,  Idaho  Department  of 

„„.   '    o  .,  ^        _  *i rxi.t-i^*-  1-  T^.k^  nrrihMi  Public  Lands  and  other  land  management 

do^oThfv^TotrSrvaSr^ffice^ci'S?  "SSng:   The  State  Commission  holds  a  agencies  for  ccK>rm^ted  develop^^of  prl- 

r;°^tr  rSr  "-^'^  ^""  "•  rfifeerrth^dVtJS^d  Sre^JLlU  T6)X^r^tS"i«.  landowner,  in  n.^- 

^ven  o^her  DlstScts  have  no  SoU  Con-  people  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  ^^^^;^^^^;^f^':^^'^^:^l^^^^: 

servation  Service  work  unit  office  or  a  resident  regarding  the  propo«il.  UsTi^eLc!^  in  wator  d^vel^^t^rSS 

am  rtf.twM^  nrmiu.TT;«tinTiijtt  Referendum:    A   referendum   on   the    or-  uar  agencies  m  water  development  projects, 

^fi!^,^  sn^^  a^Jfconservatlon  Dls-  ganlzatlon  of  the  district  is  held  If  the  State  b.  Encouraging  landowners  In  the  district 

triT? T.JTnl  ^Tf^nTfu^nmr^^  Commission  determines  that  there  Is  a  need  to  apply  conservation  practices  to  their  lands 

tricts  having  ess  than  a  full-tlnae  stall.  ^^^  ^^^  district.  Each  landowner  Is  entitled  and  make  the  best  use  of  the  facUlUes  and 

The  overaU  evaluation  of  staffing  needs,  to  vote  "Yes"  or  "No  "  assistance  available  through  the  district  or- 

completed   in  November   of   l^'O    <:all«  for  organization:  If  the  district  Is  approved  by  gaaizaUon. 

additional  staffing  to  provide  a  hundred  more  ujajority  of  those  voting,  a  certificate  of  c.  Obtaining  equipment  needed  for  special 

man  years  of  technical  assistance  In  Idaho,  oriranlzatlon  Is  Issued  tyPe  conservaUon  work  not  avaUable  In  the 

Although  it  would  be  dlflVcultJf  not  Impos-  «    .^^   administers   the  Soil  and  Water  area. 

slble,  to  meet  thU  need  immediately,  I  feel  conservation  Districts  law'  <*•  Serving  as  the  local  sponsor  for  water- 
that  we  should  move  In  thU  direction.  ,j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ConaervaUon  CommlEslon,  shed  projects  and  slmUar  resource  develop- 

SoU  ConservaUon  DlstrlcU  In  Idaho  have  ^1^^.^  jg  composed  of  five  members  appointed  naent  programs  desired  by  the  landowners  of 

requested  funding  for  the  Soil  Conaervatlon  ^^^  Governor,  plus  the  President  of  Idaho  the  district. 

Service  as  a  level  that  would  provide  an  In-  Association   of   SoU   Conservation   Districts.  ^^  What  Is  my  reeponalbUlty  as  a  landown- 

crease  of  15  technldans  for  conservation  op-  ^^^  Director  of  the  Extension  Service,  the  er  In  the  District? 

eratlons  and  5  addlUonal  soU  scientists  to  g^^^^^  Conservationist  of  the  Soil  Conserva-  Landowners  In  SCDs  have  no  flnanclal  re- 
help  accelerate  soU  survey  work.  In  addition,  ^^^^  Service  as  advisory  members.  The  Com-  sponslbUlty  other  than  carrying  out  practlcee 
they  have  asked  for  other  spedfic  program  jQigsion  supervisee  the  formation  and  oper-  which  they  decide  are  desirable  for  their  own 
Increases.  I  think  these  requests  are  prudent  ^^j^^^^  ^j  districts  as  provided  in  the  law  and  lands  I  As  district  cooperators,  they  may  de- 
and  Justified.  carries  out  other  duties  designated.  An  office  velop  a  conservation  program  that  wUl  make 

Accordingly,  I  hope  the  Committee  will  jg  maintained  at  the  Statehouse.  the  beet  use  of  their  soU  and  water  resources, 

support  the  following  Increases  in  the  Soil  ^   Why  Organize  A  Soil  Conservation  Dls-  There  are  no  work  "quotas."  Cooperators  may 

Conservation  Service  appropriation  over  and  trict?  do  as  much  or  as  little  coneervatlon  work  m 

above  the  budget  requests:  rp^  better  determine  and  solve  conserva-  they  choose. 

Uaiion  ^^^  problems   within  the   area.   A   district  8.  How  does  a  SoU  Conservation  Dletrict 

Conservation   Operations +$13  ^031,1^8  individuals  and  groups  to  work  to-  work  with  another  district  or  munldpallty? 

Watershed   Planning +1.2  g^ot^  j^ort  effectively  In  activating  needed  An  SCD  may  provide  assistance  to  other 

watershed    Construction +26  conservation  plans  through  their  own  legal  districts  or  munlclpaUties  In  much  the  same 

RC4D  Projects,  15  new  starts +6.8  organization.  way  as  It  cooperates  with  landowners. 

I  also  support  the  budget  request  for  $9,691  As  a  legal  subdivision  of  the  state,  a  dls-  9    Who  pays  for  District  work? 
mUllon  for   River   Basin   Surveys   which,   I  trlct  Is  entitled  to  obtain  technical  assistance  The  supervisors  serve  without  pay.  Tech- 
understand,  includee  fiinde  to  begin   work  from  the  SoU  Conservation  Service  and  to  nlclans  working  with  the  district  are  paid  by 
on  the  Snake  River  Basin  In  Idaho.  request  assistance  from   county,  state  and  their  agency.  Cooperators  pay  for  the  Jobs 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  SoU  Conservation  Dls-  other   federal   agencies   to   do   conservation  done  on  their  Unds  or  for  work  which  ben»- 

trlcts  In  Idaho  are  working  dosely  with  a  Jobs  In  the  community  which  the  individual  fits  them. 

number  of  local,  state  and  federal  uiUts  to  nwy  not  be  able  to  do  by  himself.  A   district   does   not   make   payments   to 

help  solve  a  wide  variety  of  problems.  With-  The  technician  works  directly  with  the  farmers  for  conservation  practices.  However, 
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soma     practices     qualify     for     co«t-abarl^ 
tbroiigb  A-CJ". 

10.  Does  a  District  have  aay 
power? 

An  SCD  cannot  tax,  issue  bonds,  or  nuiike 
assessments. 

l^..  How  can  a  District  be  terminated? 

After  a  district  has  been  organized  tor 
five  years,  by  tbe  same  procedure  under 
wblcli  It  was  organized,  petition,  bearlfig 
and  referendum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  Committee  lor 
this  opportxinity  to  appear  today.  I  hope  tl|at 
the  Committee  will  see  flt  to  grant  the  8011 
Conservation  Service  the  additional  funds 
it  so  vitally  needs  to  carry  on  its  excellmt 
work  In  Idaho  and  throughout  the  nation. 


BURDENSOME  $15  SURCHARGE  QN 
SECURITIES  TRANSACTIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  informative  and  Intereatlng  article 
was  published  In  the  Business  aUd 
Finance  section  of  the  Washington  Fist 
today.  It  was  written  by  Philip  Orter 
and  is  entitled  "Surcharge  Points  Up 
Need  for  Rate  Change." 

Mr.  Greer  discusses  the  surcharge  on 
stock  transactions.  This  surcharge  of  ilb 
per  trade  on  small  transactions  isj  a 
heavy,  undue,  and  unjust  burden  uiJon 
the  small  dealer  in  stocks.  I  believe  tHat 
every  encouragement  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  smaU  Investor  to  use  his  funds 
profitably  and  wisely  In  the  stock  market, 
but  it  is  not  fair  to  have  this  he^vy 
burden  placed  upon  him.  and  it  is  bo\4nd 
to  be  discouraging  to  such  small  transi- 
tions. 

The  surcharge  was  Instituted  as  ,an 
emergency  matter.  I  do  hope  that  it  ^11 
be  lifted,  and  I  hope  that  action  will  cotne 
very  soon.  j 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rbcord.  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicdRD, 
as  follows :  ' 

8i7»CHA«Gi  Points  Up  Nkkd  ros  Rat«  Change 
(By  PhlUp  Oreer) 

N«w  ToEK,  April  26. — In  Wall  Street,  as 
should  be  apparent  by  now,  people  are  nefrer 
happy  unless  they  have  something  to  arjue 
about.  With  the  market  still  defying  gravity 
and  heading  for  the  moon,  and  the  broiqers 
merrily  negotiating  commission  rates,  it 
would  seem  that  there  Isn't  too  much  re^on 
for  bickering,  but  that  would  be  a  mistaken 
idea. 

Last  week.  Merrtll  Lynch,  Pierce,  Penlaer 
and  Smith  Chairman  Donald  T.  Regan,  Ih  a 
speech  that  received  curiously  scant  atten- 
tion, called  for  an  end  to  the  $15  stircharge 
that  small  investors  pay  on  stock  trans- 
actions. The  idea  Is  not  likely  to  make  Ref  an 
very  popular  with  his  fellow  members  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  whlcb  is  on 
record  as  maintaining  that  the  surcharge  is 
still  vital  to  the  profitability  of  many  firtns. 

The  surcharge,  which  amoiints  to  60  J>er 
cent  of  the  base  commission  charge,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  %\b  per  trade,  was  started  in 
April,  1970,  as  an  "interim"  step  to  (Hve 
brokers  additional  income  at  a  time  ^en 
most  of  them  were  wallowing  in  red  tnk. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  surcharge  kept 
the  broker  mortality  list  from  being  qul^e  a 
bit  longer  than  It  eventually  was.  i 

To  prove  the  point,  the  Big  Board,  wHich 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  such  things,  has  ci>me 
up  with  a  survey  of  70-odd  firms  showing 
that,  in  1970,  surcharge  and  all,  they  lost 
9148  million.  In  January  of  this  year,  irith 
the  extra  levy  throwing  off  $19  million,  tl  tose 
firms   broke   even   and.   in   February,   fhey 


turned  a  profit  of  922  million  after  reaping 
924  million  from  the  surcharge.  That  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  surcharge  has  been 
of  more  than  passing  Importance  to  a  nxim- 
ber  of  firms. 

It's  safe  to  assume  that  Merrill  Lynch  was 
not  one  of  the  firms  that  depended  on  the 
surcharge  for  Its  profiU.  As  the  biggest  shop 
around — and  as  Regan  conceded — Merrill 
pulled  in  buckets  of  money  from  the  levy, 
but  it  didn't  make  a  life  or  death  difference. 
At  the  time  the  Seciirltiee  and  Exchange 
Commission  approved  the  charge,  it  gave  it  a 
life  of  90  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  in 
what  was  then  normal  aggressiveness  for  the 
commission,  it  extended  the  charge  and, 
eventually,  made  it  open-ended.  Supposedly, 
the  surcharge  will  expire  when  and  if  the 
SEC  and  the  NYSE  agree  on  a  new  commis- 
sion rate  structure  more  closely  tied  to  the 
actual  costs  of  handling  business. 

Regardless  of  the  help  it  has  given  many 
houses,  the  surcharge  Is  a  pain  in  the  neck 
for  the  Industry.  There  haven't  been  any 
signs  of  an  Irate  public  outcry  against  it, 
but  congressmen  don't  like  it,  some  stock- 
holder groups  have  challenged  It  and  varloxis 
members  of  the  Industry,  like  Reagan,  find  it 
a  good  peg  for  a  speech.  The  industry  would 
be  better  off  without  It  and,  on  that,  even 
the  nabobs  of  the  Big  Board  would  agree. 

But  the  fact  is  that  many  firms  would 
probably  be  right  back  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster without  It.  WhUe  volume  on  the  NYSE 
has  set  a  string  of  records  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  the  big  t\imover  has  been 
heavily  concentrated  In  the  blocks  normally 
traded  by  mutual  funds  and  other  institu- 
tions— and,  therefore,  in  the  firms  that  han- 
dle that  kind  of  biisinese.  In  retail  board 
rooms,  brokers  are  still  mostly  sitting  on 
their  hands.  So  the  initial  reason  for  ap- 
proving the  levy,  while  eased,  has  not  disap- 
peared. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  not  to  cut 
out  the  surcharge,  but  to  change  the  com- 
mission rates.  Even  from  a  strictly  popular 
viewpoint,  it's  hard  to  argue  with  the 
Street's  contention  that  It  is  entitled  to 
higher  charges  because  the  tariff  hasn't  been 
boosted  since  1958  while  all  the  costs  have 
gone  way  up.  So  admit  that  charges  have  to 
climb  and  get  on  with  the  Job. 

The  onus  of  all  this  falls,  of  course,  on  the 
NYSE,  which  has  messed  around  with  a 
couple  of  ideas,  at  least  one  of  whlcb  was  so 
far  out  that  the  exchange  disowned  it  be- 
fore the  ink  was  dry. 

A  new  commission  proposal  is  due  at  the 
SBC  by  the  end  of  Jime.  Unless  the  NYSE 
wants  to  creat  another  sweat  for  Itself,  It 
wUl  make  sure  that  the  next  plan  is  realistic, 
politic  and  prmctical.  And  that  it's  done  as 
soon  as  possible. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  is  now  concluded. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

(S.  1657)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  In  order  to  estab- 
lish equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


Allen 

Gumey 

Baker 

Hruska 

Byrd,  Va. 

Mansfield 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

McOee 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Ervln 

PeU 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 

(No.  48  Leg.] 

Percy 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Yoimg 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  (Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskie),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senators  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolx 
and  Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick).  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senators 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood  and  Mr. 
Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Scott)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka, (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  suid  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Wkicker),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtJNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

Alken  Eastland  Mondale 

Allott  Fannin  Montoya 

Anderson  Pong  Moss 

Bayh  Fulbrlght  Nelson 

Beall  Gambrell  Pastore 

Bellmon  Ooldwater  Prouty 

Bennett  Orlffln  Proxmlre 

Bentscn  Hansen  Randolph 

Bible  Hart  Rlblcoff 

Boggs  Hartke  Saxbe 

Brooke  Hughes  Smith 

Burdlck  Humphrey  Spong 

Cannon  Inouye  Stennis 

Case  Javtts  Taft 

ChUes  Jordan.  N.C.       Talmadge 

Church  Jordan.  Idaho    Thurmona 

Cooper  Kennedy  Tower 

Cotton  Long  Tunney 

Cranston  Magnuson  WUliams 

Curtis  McCleUan 

Eagleton  Mclntyre 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Bentszn)  .  A  quorum  is  present. 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide 
flnancial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  order  to  establish  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  children, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  45)  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  45.  Inasmuch  sis  the  amend- 
ment affects  various  parts  of  the  bill,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment  be  voted  on  en 

bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Ch&ir  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
amendment  may  appear  to  be  somewhat 
complicated  on  its  face,  it  is  a  very  sim- 
ple amendment.  I  had  it  drawn  by  the 
legislative  counsel.  I  have  checked  it,  and 
it  provides  exactly  what  it  was  drawn  to 
accomplish;  that  is,  it  strikes  from  the 
bill  all  the  provisions  which  authorize 
the  use  of  Federal  moneys  to  aid  non- 
profit private  schools.  In  most  cases  these 
are  church  schools  conducted  by  reli- 
gious denominations  In  order  to  provide 
both  secular  and  sectarian  education  to 
children  attending  such  schools. 

The  first  amendment  declares  that 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof.  This  bill 
provides  Federal  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  religion  in  church  schocds  con- 
ducted by  religious  denominations,  and 
for  that  reason  It  is  unconstitutional  im- 
der  all  the  decisions  construing  the  first 
amendment.  That  Federal  fimds  are  In- 
tended to  go  to  chureh  schools  Is  made 
very  plain  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
relating  to  nonprofit  private  schools. 

Mr.  President,  with  great  reluctance, 
I  ask  that  the  Senate  be  in  order. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Bintsen).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  And  that  audible  conver- 
sation cease. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Conver- 
sation will  cease.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  bill  specifies,  in  the 
provisions  which  begin  on  line  23  of  page 
14  and  extend  through  line  17  on  page 
17,  what  activities  are  to  be  financed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill.  They  au- 
thorize the  use  of  this  money  for  vir- 
tually all  educational  purposes. 

On  page  15,  subsection  (1)  of  section 
6(a),  it  provides  that  this  money  can  be 
used  to  develop  new  curricula  and  in- 
structional methods,  practices,  and  tech- 
niques to  support  a  program  of  instruc- 
tion for  children  from  all  racial,  ethnic, 
and  economic  backgrounds.  Including  In- 
struction in  the  language  and  cultural 
heritage  of  minority  groups. 
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Subsection  (2)  of  the  same  section 
provides  that  Federal  mones^  can  be  used 
to  provide  remedial  services. 

Subsection  (3)  provides  that  the 
money  can  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of 
establishing  guidance  and  counseling 
services. 

Subsection  (4)  provides  that  Federal 
tax  moneys  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  bill  can  be  used  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  administrators  said  auxiliary 
personnel  who  render  administrative  and 
auxiliary  service  to  facilitate  the  proj- 
ects authorized  by  this  bill. 

Subsection  (5)  of  the  same  section 
provides  that  Federal  tax  moneys  can  be 
used  for  conmiunity  activities. 

Subsection  (6)  of  the  same  section 
provides  that  Federal  tax  moneys  can  be 
used  for  recruiting,  hiring,  and  training 
of  teacher  aides. 

Subsection  (7)  provides  that  Federal 
tax  moneys  can  be  used  to  provide  in- 
service  teacher  training  designed  to  en- 
hance the  success  of  the  schools  assisted 
by  the  bill.  It  provides,  in  effect,  that 
teachers  can  be  educated  at  institutions 
of  higher  learning  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxjjayers. 

Subsection  (8)  provides  that  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  which  can 
be  used  to  defray  the  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  with  respect  to  such 
programs  and  projects. 

Subsection  (9)  provides  in  express 
terms  that  Federal  tax  moneys  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  the  bill  could 
be  used  to  repair  schoolhouses,  or  even 
to  defray  the  cost  of  minor  remodeling 
or  alteration  of  schoolhouses  and  other 
school  facilities. 

So,  it  is  apparent  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6(a)  of  the  bill,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  use  of  tax  moneys  to  de- 
fray what  may  be  virtually  described  as 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  general 
operation  of  all  schools  whether  they  be 
public  schools  or  nonprofit  private 
schools  as  described  in  the  bill.  Then 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  consti- 
tute section  9(a)(8)  beginning  cwi  line 
10.  and  ending  on  line  21  of  page  27, 
expressly  provide  that  before  a  local 
educational  agency  can  obtain  any 
fimds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  bill,  it  must  file  an  appUcatlon  for 
such  funds  with  the  Federal  Commissi(Hi- 
er  of  Education.  And  before  it  files  its 
application,  the  local  public  educational 
agency  must  consult  with  the  officials  of 
the  private,  nonprofit  schools  located 
within  the  territory  in  which  the  local 
educational  agency  operates  and,  pursu- 
ant to  such  consultation  with  the  officials 
of  the  private  nonprofit  schools,  must 
request  aid  for  the  private  nonprofit 
schools  within  the  purview  of  the  activi- 
ties authorized  by  the  bill  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

These  provisions  in  the  bill  make  it  as 
clear  as  the  noonday  sun  in  a  cloudless 
sky  that  the  bill  provides  for  the  use  of 
Federal  tax  moneys  to  support  the  op- 
eration of  private  nonprofit  schools, 
which  term  necessarily  embraces  church 
schools  operated  by  religious  denomina- 
tions to  give  both  secular  and  sectarian 


training  to  the  students  who  attend  such 

schools. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  caimot  compre- 
hend how  it  is  any  of  the  business  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  undertake  to  de- 
segregate private  nonprofit  schools  or  to 
determine  the  composition,  directly  or  in- 
directly, of  the  student  bodies  in  church 
schools  operated  by  religious  denomina- 
tions to  teach  both  secular  and  sectarian 
matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  refrain 
from  basing  my  argimients  (Hi  the 
church-state  issue  on  the  statement  of  a 
southerner.  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that 
if  a  southerner  would  make  a  proposal 
while  the  Senate  was  considering  a  bill 
having  racial  overtones  even  to  commend 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  to  commend  the 
Sermon  tai  the  Mount,  the  proposal 
would  with  an  overwhelming  defeat.  For 
that  reason,  I  am  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing that  I  would  customarily  say  on  the 
subject,  so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the 
first  amendment  is  concerned,  but  I  am 
going  to  read  what  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  to  say  about  it.  I  am 
going  to  confine  my  quotatioois  from  Su- 
preme Court  cases  to  the  statements  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices  who  lived  above 
the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers — certainly 
not  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

The  leading  case  on  this  subject  is 
Ever  son  v.  the  Board  of  Education,  Tovm- 
ship  of  Swing,  330  United  States  page  1. 
I  am  going  to  modify  my  remarks — I 
am  going  to  quote  what  a  man  from 
Alabama,  Justice  Black,  says  but  I  think 
that  he  has  sufficiently  seceded  from  the 
Confederacy  to  make  his  statements 
about  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
credible  and  acceptable. 

On  the  pages  of  his  opinion  in  the 
Everson  case,  which  precede  his  eluci- 
dation of  the  meaning  of  the  first 
amendment.  Justice  Black  pointed  out 
the  history  of  the  first  amendment  and 
showed  that  it  was  designed  to  en*ody 
the  Virginia  statute  of  religious  freedom. 
On  pages  12  and  13  of  the  opinion  in  the 
Everson  case,  Justice  Black  quoted  tlie 
preamble  to  Thomas  Jefferson's  statute 
on  religious  freedom. 
It  states: 

Almighty  Ood  hath  created  the  mind  free; 
that  all  attempts  to  influence  it  by  tem- 
poral punishments  or  burthens,  or  by  civil 
incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget  habits 
of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a  de- 
parture from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  author  of 
our  religion,  who  being  Lord  both  of  body  and 
mind,  yet  chose  not  to  propagate  it  by  coer- 
cions on  either  .  .  .;  that  to  compel  a  man 
to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the 
propagation  of  opinions  which  he  disbe- 
lieves, is  sinful  and  tyrannical;  that  even  the 
forcing  him  to  support  this  or  that  teacher  of 
his  own  religious  persuasion.  Is  depriving  him 
of  the  comfortable  liberty  of  giving  his  con- 
tributions to  the  partlctUar  pastor,  whose 
morals  he  would  make  his  pattern.  .  .  . 

After  reviewing  the  struggle  in  Vir- 
ginia for  the  enactment  of  the  Jefferson 
Statute  of  Religious  Freedom,  Justice 
Black  laid  down  this  proposition  on  pages 
15  and  16  of  his  opinion  in  the  Everson 
case. 

The  "establishment  of  religion"  clause  of 
the  First  Amendment  means  at  least  this: 
Neither  a  state  nor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass 
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laws  whlcb  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  rellgionf, 
or  preler  one  religion  over  another.  Nelthar 
can  rorce  nor  influence  a  person  to  go  to  or  to 
remain  away  from '  church  eigalnst  his  wl(: 
or  force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbell* 
In  any  religion.  No  person  can  be  punlshefl 
for  entertaining  or  professing  religious  bellels 
or  dlabellefs,  for  church  attendance  or  non- 
attendance.  No  tax  In  any  amount,  large  cm 
small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any  iellgloy|s 
activities  or  institutions,  whatever  they  m^ 
be  called,  or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt 
to  teach  or  practice  religion.  Neither  a  stalJB 
nor  the  Federal  Oovernment  can,  openltsr 
or  secretly,  participate  In  the  aflalrs  of  anfy 
religious  organizations  or  groups  and  vl<}e 
veraa.  In  the  words  of  Jefferson,  the  clau» 
against  establishment  of  religion  by  law  was 
Intended  to  erect  "a  wall  of  separation  b<- 
tween  church  and  state." 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  attributed  to  th|e 
provisions  of  the  first  amendment  Is 
shown  by  the  epitaph  on  the  stone  which 
marks  his  grave.  This  epitaph  has  beeti 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Thorny 
Jefferson  himself.  i 

At  the  time  Thomas  Jefferson  wrolie 
this  epitaph  he  had  been  a  member  di 
the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia.  He 
had  been  Qovemor  of  Virginia.  He  haid 
been  a  member  of  the  Continental  Coq- 
gress.  He  had  been  Ambassador  to 
FYance.  He  had  been  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  administration  of  George  Wash- 
ington. He  had  been  Vice  President  In 
the  administration  of  John  Adams.  And 
he  had  twice  been  elected  to  the  highest 
oflSce  within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation — that  of  the  Presidency. 

Yet  when  he  penned  his  epitaph  he 
did  not  desire  the  people  of  America  to 
remember  him,  because  of  these  hi^ 
offices  he  had  held  or  the  high  honors 
that  had  been  paid  to  him  by  those  wl^o 
chose  him  for  those  offices.  His  epitaph 
simply  said: 

Here  Ilea  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  t^e 
American  Declaration  of  Independence,  t>f 
the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Preie- 
dom,  and  Founder  of  the  University 
Virginia. 

Thomas  Jefferson  knew  the  Impo 
tance  of  the  first  amendment,  which  wis 
an  embodiment  of  the  Virginia  Statute 
for  Religious  Freedom.  He  knew  that  vfe 
cannot  have  political  freedom  in  any 
nation  where  the  church  controls  t] 
State  and  that  we  carmot  have  religio 
freedom  in  any  nation  where  the  S' 
controls  the  church.  i 

So,  he  authored  the  Virginia  Statute 
of  Religious  Freedom  and,  Indirectly,  tbe 
first  amendment  through  his  protege, 
James  Madison,  to  erect  a  wall  of  sept- 
ration  between  church  and  state. 

There  is  a  remarkable  opinion  In  tke 
Everson  case  by  Justice  Jackson.  It  ai)- 
pears  at  pages  26  and  27  of  the  report  of 
the  case  In  the  Supreme  Court  repor^. 
Speaking  of  the  freedom  of  religion 
Justice  Jackson  has  this  to  say; 

This  freedom  was  first  In  the  Bill  of  Rights 
because  It  was  first  In  the  forefathers'  minds: 
It  was  set  forth  in  absolute  terms,  and  its 
strength  is  Its  rigidity.  It  was  intended  oot 
only  to  keep  the  states'  hands  out  of  rellglctn, 
but  to  keep  religion's  bands  off  the  state,  ai|d. 
above  all,  to  keep  bitter  religious  controvet^sy 
out  of  public  life  by  denying  to  every  4»- 
nomlnatlon  any  advantage  from  getting  ooti- 
trol  of  public  policy  or  the  public  purse.  { 

Every  American  who  values  the  frete- 
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doms  which  our  Constitution  was  de- 
signed to  confer  upon  us  ought  to  read 
the  Everson  case.  For  this  reason  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  report 
of  that  case  and  its  various  opinions  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  the  opinions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

(Oases  ajudged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

United  States  at  October  Term,   1946] 

Everson  aoalnst  Board  of  EntjcAxiOK  or  ths 

Township  or  Ewujg  kt  ai.. 

APPEAL  FROM  THE  COXTBT  OF  ERRORS  AND  APPXALS 
or  NEW   JKRSET 

No.  52.  Argued  November  30.  1946. — De- 
cided February  10,  1947. 

Pursuant  to  a  New  Jersey  statute  authoriz- 
ing district  boards  of  education  to  make  rules 
and  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  chil- 
dren to  and  from  schools  other  thaui  private 
schools  operated  for  profit,  a  board  of  educa- 
tion by  resolution  authorized  the  relmbtirse- 
ment  of  parents  for  fares  paid  for  the  trans- 
portation by  public  carrier  of  children  at- 
tending public  and  Catholic  schools.  The 
Catholic  schools  operated  under  the  super- 
Intendency  of  a  Catholic  priest  and,  In  addi- 
tion to  secular  education,  gave  religious  in- 
struction in  the  Catholic  Faith.  A  district 
taxpayer  challenged  the  validity  under  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  the  statute  and  reso- 
lution, BO  far  as  they  authorized  reimburse- 
ment to  parents  for  the  transportation  of 
children  attending  sectarian  schools.  No 
question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  ex- 
clusion of  private  schools  operated  for  profit 
denied  equal  protection  of  the  laws;  nor  did 
the  record  show  that  there  were  any  children 
In  the  district  who  attended,  or  would  have 
attended  but  for  the  cost  of  transportation, 
any  but  public  or  Catholic  schools.   Held: 

1.  The  expenditure  of  tax-raised  funds 
thus  authorized  was  for  a  public  pirrpose, 
and  did  not  violate  the  due  proceee  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Pp.  ^-8. 

a.  The  statute  and  resolution  did  not  vio- 
late the  provision  of  the  First  Amendment 
(made  applicable  to  the  states  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment)  prohibiting  any  'law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion."  Pp. 
8-18. 

133  N.J.L.  350,  44A.  2d  333.  affirmed. 

Counsel  for  parties 

In  a  8\ilt  by  a  taxpayer,  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  state  legislature 
was  without  power  under  the  state  constitu- 
tion to  authorize  reimbursement  to  parents 
of  bus  fares  paid  for  transix>rtlng  their  chil- 
dren to  schools  other  than  public  schools. 
132  N.  J.  L.  98,  39  A.  2d  75.  The  New  Jersey 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  reversed,  hold- 
ing that  neither  the  statute  nor  a  resolution 
passed  pursuant  to  it  violated  the  state  con- 
stitution or  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  issue.  133  N.  J.  L.  360,  44  A. 
2d  333.  On  appeal  of  the  federal  questions  to 
this  Coxirt,  aJfiTTned,  p.  18. 

Edward  R.  Burka  and  E.  Hilton  Jackton 
argued  the  cause  for  appellant.  With  Mr. 
Burke  on  the  brief  were  Challen  B.  Ellis, 
W.  D.  Jamieson  and  Kohl  K.  Sprlggs. 

WHliam  H.  Sperr  argued  the  cause  for 
appellees.  With  btm  on  the  brief  were  Porter 
R.  Chandler  and  Roger  R.  Clisham. 

Briefs  of  amid  curiae  in  support  of  ap- 
pellant were  filed  by  E.  Hilton  Jackson  for 
the  General  Conference  of  Seventh -Day  Ad- 
ventiata  et  al.;  by  Harry  V.  Osborne,  Ken- 
neth W.  Oreenawalt  and  Whitney  N.  Sey- 
mour for  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union; 
and  by  Milton  T.  Lasher  for  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  the  Junior  Order  of  United  American 
J4echanlcs  of  New  Jersey. 

Briefs  of  amid  curiae  in  support  of  ap- 
pellees wwe  filed  by  George  F.  Barrett,  At- 
torney General  of  Illinois,  William  C.  Wines. 


Assistant  Attorney  General  of  niinols,  and 
James  A.  Emmert,  Attorney  General  of  In- 
diana, for  the  States  of  nunols  and  Indiana; 
by  Fred  S.  LeBlanc,  Attorney  General,  for  the 
State  of  Louisiana:  by  Clarence  A.  Barnes, 
Attorney  General,  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  by  Edmund  E.  Shepherd, 
Solicitor  General,  and  Daniel  J.  CHara, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  for  the  State  of 
Michigan;  by  Nathaniel  L.  Goldstein,  Attor- 
ney General,  and  Wendell  P.  Brown.  Solicitor 
General,  for  the  State  of  New  York;  and  by 
James  N.  Vaughn  and  George  E.  Flood  for 
the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men  et  al. 
Opinion  of  the  court 
Ma.  JtTSTicE  Black  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Coiurt. 

A  New  Jersey  statute  authorizes  Its  local 
school  districts  to  make  rules  and  contracts 
for  the  transportation  of  children  to  and 
from  schools.'  The  appellee,  a  township  board 
of  education,  acting  pursuant  to  this  statute, 
authorized  reimbursement  to  parents  of 
money  expended  by  them  for  the  bus  trans- 
portation of  their  children  on  regular  busses 
of)erated  by  the  public  transportation  sys- 
tem. Part  of  this  money  was  for  the  payment 
of  transportation  of  some  children  in  the 
community  to  Catholic  parochial  schools. 
These  church  schools  give  their  students,  In 
addition  to  secular  education,  regular  reli- 
gious Instruction  conforming  to  the  religious 
tenets  and  modes  uf  worship  of  the  Catholic 
Faith.  The  superintendent  of  these  schools 
Is  a  Catholic  priest. 

The  appellant.  In  his  capacity  as  a  dis- 
trict taxpayer,  filed  suit  in  a  state  court 
challenging  the  right  of  the  Board  to  reim- 
burse parents  of  parochial  school  students. 
He  contended  that  the  statute  and  the  reso- 
lution passed  pursuant  to  it  violated  both 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Constitutions. 
That  court  held  that  the  legislature  was 
without  power  to  authorize  such  payments 
under  the  state  constitution.  132  N.J.  L.  98, 
39  A.  2d  75.  The  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals  reversed,  holding  that  neither 
the  statute  nor  the  resolution  passed  pur- 
suant to  it  was  Ln  conflict  with  the  State 
constitution  or  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  In  issue.  133  N.J.  L.  350, 
44  A.  2d  333.  The  case  is  here  on  appeal  under 
28U.S.C.  5  344(a). 

Since  there  has  been  no  attack  on  the 
statute  on  the  ground  that  a  part  of  Its 
language  excludes  children  attending  pri- 
vate schools  operated  for  profit  from  enjoy- 
ing State  payment  for  their  transportation, 
w«  need  not  consider  this  exclusionary  Ian- 
^age;  it  has  no  relevancy  to  any  constltu» 
tlonal  question  here  presented.'  Further- 
more, if  the  exclusion  clause  had  been  prop- 
erly challenged,  we  do  not  know  whether 
New  Jersey's  highest  court  would  construe 
Its  statutes  as  precluding  payment  of  the 
school  transportation  of  any  group  of  pupils 
even  those  of  a  private  school  run  for  profit.* 
Consequently,  we  put  to  one  side  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  validity  of  the  statute  against 
the  claim  that  it  does  not  authorize  payment 
for  the  transportation  generally  of  school 
children  in  New  Jersey. 

The  only  contention  here  is  that  the  state 
statute  and  the  resolution,  insofar  as  they 
authorized  reimbursement  to  parents  of  chil- 
dren attending  ptirochlal  schools,  violate  the 
Federal  Constitution  In  these  two  respects, 
which  to  some  extent  overlap.  First.  They 
authorize  the  State  to  take  by  taxation  the 
private  property  of  some  and  bestow  it  upon 
others,  to  be  used  for  their  own  private  pur- 
poses. This.  It  is  alleged,  violates  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Second.  The  statute  and  the  resolu- 
tion forced  inhabitante  to  pay  taxes  to  help 
support  and  maintain  schools  which  are 
dedicated  to,  and  which  regularly  teach,  the 
Catholic  FWth.  ThU  U  alleged  to  be  a  use 
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of  state  power  to  support  church  schools 
contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  the  First 
yiinendment  which  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment made  appUcable  to  the  states. 

First.  The  due  process  argiunent  that'ffie 
state  law  taxes  some  people  to  help  others 
carry  out  their  private  purposes  Is  framed  in 
two  phases.  The  first  phase  Is  that  a  state 
oannot  tax  A  to  reimburse  B  for  the  cost  of 
tnnsportlng  his  children  to  church  schools. 
•nils  is  said  to  violate  the  due  process  clause 
because  the  children  are  sent  to  these  church 
achools  to  satisfy  the  personal  desires  of 
their  pcurents,  rather  than  the  public's  In- 
tutet  In  the  general  education  of  all  chil- 
dren. This  argument.  If  valid,  would  apply 
equally  to  prohibit  state  payment  for  the 
transportation  of  children  to  any  non-public 
school,  whether  operated  by  a  church  or  any 
other  non-government  individual  or  group. 
But,  the  New  Jersey  legislature  has  decided 
that  a  public  purpose  will  be  served  by  us- 
ing tax-raised  fvmds  to  pay  the  bus  fares  of 
all  school  children,  Including  those  who  at- 
tend parochial  schools.  The  New  Jersey  Court 
of  Errors  and  Appeals  has  reached  the  same 
conclusion.  The  fact  that  a  state  law,  passed 
to  satisfy  a  public  need,  coincides  with  the 
personal  desires  of  the  individuals  most  di- 
rectly affected  Is  certainly  an  Inadequate  rea- 
son for  us  to  say  that  a  legislature  has  erron- 
eously appraised  the  public  need. 

It  Is  true  that  this  Court  has,  on  rare 
Instances,  struck  down  state  statutes  on  the 
ground  that  the  purpose  for  which  tax-raised 
funds  were  to  be  expended  was  not  a  pub- 
lic one.  Loan  Association  v.  Topeka,  20 
Wall.  665;  Parkersburg  v.  Brown,  106  U.  S. 
487;  Thompson  v.  Consolidated  Gas  Utilities 
Corp.,  300  U.S.  55.  But  the  Court  has  also 
pointed  out  that  this  far-reaching  author- 
ity must  be  exercised  with  the  most  extreme 
caution.  Green  v.  Frazler,  253  U.  S.  233.  240. 
Otherwise,  a  state's  power  to  legislate  for  the 
public  welfare  might  be  serioiisly  curtailed,  a 
power  which  Is  a  primary  reason  for  the 
existence  of  states.  Changing  local  conditions 
create  new  local  problems  which  may  lead  a 
state's  people  and  Its  local  authorities  to  be- 
lieve that  laws  authorizing  new  types  of 
public  services  are  necessary  to  pro<note  the 
general  well-being  of  the  people.  The  Four- 
teenth Amendment  did  not  strip  the  states 
of  their  power  to  meet  problems  previous- 
ly left  for  individual  solution.  Davidson  v. 
New  Orleans,  96  U.S.  97.  103-104;  Barbier  v. 
Connolly,  113  U.S.  27,  31—32;  Fallbrook  Ir- 
rigation District  V.  Bradley,  164  U.S.  112,  167- 
158. 

It  is  much  too  late  to  argue  that  legisla- 
tion Intended  to  facilitate  the  opportunity 
of  children  to  get  a  secular  education  serves 
no  public  purpose.  Cochran  v.  Louisiana  State 
Board  of  Education.  281  U.S.  370;  Holmes,  J., 
in  Interstate  Ry.  v.  Massachusetts,  207  VS. 
79.  87.  Bee  opinion  of  Cooley,  J.,  In  Stuart  v. 
School  District  No.  1  of  Kalamazoo.  30  Mich. 
99  (1874).  The  same  thing  is  no  less  true  of 
legislation  to  relmbvirse  needy  parents,  or  all 
parents,  for  payment  of  the  fares  of  their 
children  so  that  they  can  ride  In  public 
busses  to  and  from  schools  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  traffic  and  other  hazards  incident 
to  walking  or  "hitchhiking."  See  Barbier  v. 
Connolly,  supra,  at  31.  See  also  cases  collected 
63  A.  L.  R.  413;  118  A.  L.  R.  806.  Nor  does  It 
follow  that  a  law  has  a  private  rather  than 
a  public  ptirpose  because  It  provides  that 
tax-raised  funds  will  be  paid  to  reimburse 
Individuals  on  account  of  money  spent  by 
them  m  a  way  which  furthers  a  public  pro- 
gram. See  Carmichael  v.  Southern  Coal  <t 
Ooke  Co.,  301  U.S.  496,  618.  Subsidies  and 
loans  to  individuals  such  as  farmers  and 
home-owners,  and  to  privately  owned  trans- 
poratlon  systems,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds 
of  businesses,  have  been  commonplace  prac- 
tices in  our  state  and  national  history. 

Insofar  as  the  second  phase  of  the  due 
process  argument  may  differ  from  the  flrsOt 
is  by  suggesting  that  taxation  for  transpor- 


tation of  children  to  church  schools  consti- 
tutes support  of  a  religion  by  the  State.  But 
If  the  law  is  mvalld  for  this  reason.  It  is  be- 
cause it  violates  the  First  Amendment's  pro- 
hibition against  the  establishment  of  religion 
by  law.  This  is  the  exact  question  raised  by 
appellant's  second  contention,  to  considera* 
tlon  of  which  we  now  turn. 

Second.  The  New  Jersey  statute  is  chal- 
lenged as  a  "law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion."  The  First  Amendment,  as  made 
applicable  to  the  states  by  the  Fourteenth, 
Murdoek  V.  Pennsylvania,  319  UJ3.  105,  com- 
mands that  a  state  "shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof.  .  .  ."  These 
words  of  the  First  Amendment  reflected  in 
the  minds  of  early  Americains  a  vivid  mental 
picture  of  conditions  and  practices  which 
they  fervently  wished  to  stamp  out  in  order 
to  preserve  liberty  for  themselves  and  for 
their  pKDsterity.  Doubtless  their  goal  has  not 
been  entirely  reached;  but  so  far  has  the 
Nation  moved  toward  It  that  the  expression 
"law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion," probably  does  not  so  vividly  remind 
present-day  Americans  of  the  evils,  fears, 
and  political  problems  that  caused  that  ex- 
pression to  be  written  Into  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
Whether  this  New  Jersey  law  is  one  respect- 
ing an  "establishment  of  religion"  requires 
an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  that 
ICLnguage,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
imposition  of  taxes.  Once  again,'  therefore, 
it  is  not  inappropriate  briefly  to  review  the 
background  and  envirotmient  of  the  period 
In  which  that  constitutional  language  was 
fashioned  and  adopted. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  early  settlers  of 
this  country  came  here  from  Europe  to  escape 
the  bondage  of  laws  which  compelled  them 
to  support  and  attend  government-favored 
churches.  The  centuries  Immediately  before 
and  contemporaneotis  with  the  colonization 
of  America  had  been  fllled  with  turmoil,  civil 
strife,  and  persecutions,  generated  in  large 
part  by  established  sects  determined  to  main- 
tain their  absolute  political  and  religious 
supremacy.  With  the  power  of  government 
supporting  them,  at  various  times  and  places. 
Catholics  had  persecuted  Proteetants,  Prot- 
estants had  persecuted  Catholics,  Protestant 
sects  had  persecuted  other  Protestant  sects. 
Catholics  of  one  shade  of  belief  had  perse- 
cuted Catholics  of  another  shade  of  belief, 
and  all  of  these  had  from  time  to  time  perse- 
cuted Jews.  In  efforts  to  force  loyalty  to  what- 
ever religious  group  happened  to  be  on  top 
and  In  league  with  the  government  of  a  ptu-- 
tlcular  time  and  place,  men  and  women  had 
been  fined,  cast  in  ail,  cruelly  tortured,  and 
killed.  Among  the  offenses  for  which  these 
punishments  had  been  inflicted  were  such 
things  as  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the 
views  of  ministers  of  government-established 
churches,  non-attendance  at  those  churches, 
expressions  of  non-belief  in  their  doctrines, 
and  failure  to  pay  taxes  and  tithes  to  support 
them.* 

These  practices  of  the  old  world  were 
transplanted  to  and  began  to  thrive  in  the 
soil  of  the  new  America.  The  very  charters 
granted  by  the  English  Crown  to  the  indi- 
viduals and  companies  designated  to  make 
the  laws  which  would  control  the  destinies 
of  the  colonials  authorized  these  individuals 
and  companies  to  erect  religious  establish- 
ments which  all,  whether  believers  or  non- 
believers,  would  be  required  to  support  and 
attend."  An  exercise  of  this  authority  was  ac- 
companied by  a  repetition  of  many  of  the  old- 
world  practices  and  persecutions.  Catholics 
found  themselves  hounded  and  proscribed 
becaiise  of  their  faith;  Quakers  who  followed 
their  conscience  went  to  Jail;  Baptists  were 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  certain  dominant 
Protestant  sects:  men  and  women  of  varied 
faiths  who  happened  to  be  in  a  minority  in  a 
particular  locality  were  persecuted  because 
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they  steadfastly  persisted  in  worshipping  God 
only  as  their  own  consciences  dictated.^  And 
aU  of  these  dissenters  were  compelled  to  pay 
tithes  and  taxes*  to  support  govemment- 
sponsorvd  churches  whose  ministers 
preached  inflammatory  sermons  designed  to 
strengthen  and  consolidate  the  established 
faith  by  generating  a  burning  hatred 
agednst  dissenters. 

These  practices  became  so  commonplace 
as  to  shock  the  freedom-loving  colonials  into 
a  feeling  of  abhorrence.*  The  imposition  of 
taxes  to  pay  ministers'  salaries  and  to  build 
and  maintain  churches  and  church  prop- 
erty aroused  their  Indignation."  It  was  these 
feelings  which  found  expression  in  the  First 
Amendment.  No  one  locality  and  no  one 
group  throiighout  the  Colonies  can  rightly 
be  given  entire  credit  for  having  aroused  the 
sentiment  that  culminated  in  adoption  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights'  provisions  embracing  religious 
liberty.  But  Virginia,  where  the  established 
church  had  achieved  a  dominant  influence 
in  political  affairs  and  where  many  excesses 
attracted  wide  public  attention,  provided  a 
great  stimulus  and  able  leadership  for  the 
movement.  The  people  there,  as  elsewhere, 
reached  the  conviction  that  Individual  reli- 
gious liberty  could  be  achieved  best  under  a 
government  which  was  stripped  of  all  power 
to  tax,  to  support,  or  otherwise  to  assist  any 
or  all  religions,  or  to  interfere  with  the  be- 
liefs of  any  religious  individual  or  group. 

The  movement  toward  this  end  reached  Its 
dramatic  climax  in  Virginia  in  1785-86  when 
the  Virginia  legislative  body  was  about  to 
renew  Virginia's  tax  levy  for  the  support  of 
the  established  church.  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  James  Madison  led  the  fight  against  this 
tax.  Madison  wrote  his  great  Memorial  and 
Remonstrance  against  the  law."  In  it.  he 
eloquently  argued  that  a  true  religion  did 
not  need  the  support  of  law;  that  no  person, 
either  believer  or  non-believer,  should  be 
taxed  to  support  a  religious  Institution  of 
any  kind;  that  the  best  interest  of  a  society 
required  that  the  minds  of  men  always  be 
wholly  free;  and  that  cruel  persecutions  were 
the  inevitable  result  of  government-estab- 
lished religions.  Madison's  Remonstrance  re- 
ceived strong  support  throughout  Virginia," 
and  the  Assembly  postponed  consideration 
of  the  proposed  tax  measure  until  Its  next 
session.  When  the  proposal  came  up  for  con- 
sideration at  that  session,  it  not  only  dl«d 
in  conunittee,  but  the  Assembly  enacted  the 
famous  "Virginia  Bill  for  ReUglous  Uberty" 
originally  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson." 
The  preamble  to  that  Bill  stated  among 
other  things  that — 

"Almighty  God  hath  created  the  mind  free; 
that  all  attempts  to  Influence  it  by  temporal 
ptinishments  or  burthens,  or  by  civil  inca- 
pacitations, tend  only  to  beget  habits  of 
hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a  departure 
from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  author  of  our  reli- 
gion, who  being  Lord  both  of  body  and 
mind,  yet  chose  not  to  propagate  it  by  coer- 
cions on  either  .  .  .;  that  to  compel  a  man 
to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the 
propagation  of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves, 
is  sinful  and  tyrannical;  that  even  the  forc- 
ing him  to  support  this  or  that  teacher  of 
his  own  religious  persuasion,  is  depriving 
him  of  the  comfortable  liberty  of  giving  his 
contributions  to  the  particular  pastor,  whose 
morals  he  would  make  his  pattern  .  .  ." 

And  the  statute  Itself  enacted — 

"That  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  fre- 
quent or  support  any  religious  worship,  place, 
or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  en- 
forced, restrained,  molested,  or  burthened  in 
his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief 
."  " 

This  Court  has  previously  recognized  that 
the  provisions  of  the  First  Amendment,  In 
the  drafting  and  adoption  of  which  Madison 
and  Jefferson  played  snch  leading  roles,  had 
the  same  objective  and  were  Intended  to  pro- 
vlds  the   same   protection   against   govern- 
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mental  intrusion  on  rellglouB  Uberty  as  tue 
Virginia  statute.  Reynolds  v.  United  Statia, 
supra  at  164;  Watson  v.  Jones,  13  Wall.  6' 9; 
Davis  V.  Beason,  133  U.S.  333,  342.  Prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
the  First  Amendment  did  not  apply  as  a 
restraint  against  the  states."*  Most  of  thfm 
did  soon  provide  similar  constitutional  p^- 
tectlona  for  religious  liberty."  But  some 
states  persisted  for  about  half  a  century  in 
imposing  restraints  upon  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  and  in  discriminating  against  par- 
ticular religious  groups."  In  recent  years.jso 
far  as  the  provision  against  the  establl*!- 
ment  of  a  religion  Is  concerned,  the  question 
has  most  frequently  arisen  In  connectljpn 
with  proposed  state  aid  to  church  schoJls 
and  efforts  to  carry  on  religious  teachings  in 
the  public  schools  In  accordance  with  Ifhe 
tenets  of  a  particular  sect."  Some  churches 
have  either  sought  or  accepted  state  flnan- 
clal  support  for  their  schools.  Here  again  Ihe 
efforts  to  obtain  state  aid  or  acceptance  of 
it  have  not  been  limited  to  any  one  partic- 
ular faith. >»  The  state  courts,  in  the  main, 
have  remained  faithful  to  the  language  of 
their  own  constitutional  provisions  de8ig4ed 
to  protect  religious  freedom  and  to  separate 
religions  and  governments.  Their  declslotiB, 
however,  show  the  difficulty  In  drawing  Ihe 
line  between  tax  legislation  which  provMes 
funds  for  the  welfare  of  the  general  puMlc 
and  that  which  U  designed  to  support  Inj  tl- 
tutlons  which  teach  religion." 

The  meaning  and  scope  of  the  First 
Amendment,  preventing  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof.  In  the  Ught^of  its  history  and  he 
evils  it  was  designed  forever  to  suppress, 
have  been  several  times  elaborated  by  he 
decisions  of  this  Court  prior  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  states 
by  the  Fourteenth."  The  broad  mean  ng 
^ven  the  Amendment  by  these  earlier  cases 
has  been  accepted  by  this  Ctourt  in  Its  deci- 
sions concerning  an  Individual's  religious 
freedom  rendered  since  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  Interpreted  to  make  the  p  ro- 
hlbltlons  of  the  First  applicable  to  state 
action  abridging  religious  f reedom."  Then !  Is 
every  reason  to  give  the  same  application  i  nd 
broad  Interpretation  to  the  "establlshm  mt 
of  religion"  clause.  The  interrelation  of 
these  complementary  clauses  was  well  su  m- 
marized  in  a  statement  of  the  Court  of  ,  ip- 
peals  of  South  Carollna,«>  quoted  with  ip- 
proval  by  this  Court  In  Watson  v.  Jones,  13 
Wall.  679,  730:  "The  structure  of  our  gov- 
ernment has.  for  the  preservation  of  civil 
Uberty,  rescued  the  temporal  Instltutt  )n3 
from  religious  interference.  On  the  ot  aer 
hand.  It  has  secured  religious  liberty  fiom 
the  Invasion  of  civil  authority." 

The  "establishment  of  religion"  claus*  of 
the  First  Amendment  means  at  least  tlils: 
Neither  a  state  nor  the  Federal  Qovernment 
can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  liiws 
which  aid  one  reUglon,  aid  all  religions,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither 
can  force  nor  Influence  a  person  to  go  tc  or 
to  remain  away  from  church  against  his 
will  or  force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  ills- 
belief  in  any  religion.  No  person  can  be 
punished  for  entertaining  or  professing  rsU- 
glous  beliefs  or  disbeliefs,  for  church  at- 
tendance or  non-attendance.  No  tax  in  »ny 
amount,  large  or  small,  can  be  levied  to  sup- 
port any  religious  activities  or  InstltutK  ins. 
whatever  they  may  be  called  or  whatever 
form  they  may  adopt  to  teach  or  practice 
religion.  Neither  a  state  nor  the  Federal  C^v- 
ernment  can,  evenly  or  secretly,  partlclj^ate 
in  the  affairs  of  any  rrtlglous  organizations 
or  groups  and  vice  versa.  In  the  word^  ol 
Jefferson,  the  clause  against  establlahn  ent 
of  religion  by  law  was  Intended  to  erec1  "a 
wall  of  separation  between  church  ind 
State."  Reynolds  v.  United  States,  supri  at 
164. 

We  must  consider  the  New  Jersey  statpate 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  limitations 
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imposed  by  the  First  Amendment.  But  we 
must  not  strike  that  state  statute  down  if  it 
is  within  the  State's  constitutional  power 
even  though  it  approaches  the  verge  of  that 
power.  See  Interstate  Ry.  v.  Massachusetts, 
Holmes  J.,  supra  at  85,  88.  New  Jersey  cannot 
consistently  with  the  "establishment  of 
reUgion"  clause  of  the  First  Amendment  con- 
tribute tax-raised  funds  to  the  support  of  an 
institution  which  teaches  the  tenets  and 
faith  of  any  church.  On  the  other  hand, 
other  language  of  the  amendment  commands 
that  New  Jersey  cannot  hamper  Its  citizens 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  religion. 
Consequently,  It  cannot  exclude  Individual 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  Mohammedans,  Bap- 
tists, Jews.  Methodists,  Non-believers,  Pres- 
bjrterlans,  or  the  members  of  any  other  faith, 
because  of  their  faith,  or  lack  of  it,  from 
receiving  the  benefits  of  public  welfare  legis- 
lation. While  we  do  not  mean  to  Intimate  that 
a  state  could  not  provide  transportation 
only  to  children  attending  public  schools,  we 
must  be  careful.  In  protecting  the  citizens  of 
New  Jersey  against  state-established 
churches,  to  be  sure  that  we  do  not  Inad- 
vertently prohibit  New  Jersey  from  extend- 
ing Its  general  state  law  benefits  to  all  Its 
citizens  without  regard  to  their  religious 
belief. 

Measured  by  these  standards,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  First  Amendment  prohibits  New 
Jersey  from  spending  tax-raised  funds  to 
pay  the  bus  fares  of  parochial  school  pupils 
as  a  part  of  a  general  program  under  which 
It  pays  the  fares  of  pupils  attending  public 
and  other  schools.  It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that 
children  are  helped  to  get  to  church  schools. 
There  is  even  a  possibility  that  some  of  the 
children  might  not  be  sent  to  the  church 
schools  if  the  parents  were  compelled  to  pay 
their  children's  bus  fares  out  of  their  own 
pockets  when  transportation  to  a  public 
school  would  have  been  paid  for  by  the  State. 
The  same  possibility  exists  where  the  state 
requires  a  local  transit  company  to  provide 
reduced  fares  to  school  children  including 
those  attending  parochial  schools,"  or  where 
a  municipally  owned  transportation  system 
undertakes  to  carry  all  school  children  free 
of  charge.  Moreover,  state-paid  policemen, 
detailed  to  protect  children  going  to  and 
from  church  schools  from  the  very  real  haz- 
ards of  traffic.  wovUd  serve  much  the  same 
purpose  and  accomplish  much  the  same 
result  as  state  provisions  Intended  to  guaran- 
tee free  transportation  of  a  kind  which  the 
state  deems  to  be  best  for  the  school  chil- 
dren's welfare.  And  parents  might  refuse  to 
risk  their  children  to  the  serious  danger  of 
traffic  accidents  going  to  and  from  parochial 
schools,  the  approaches  to  which  were  not 
protected  by  policemen.  Similarly,  parents 
might  be  reluctant  to  permit  their  children 
tD  attend  schools  which  the  state  had  cut  off 
from  such  general  government  services  as 
ordinary  police  and  fire  protection,  connec- 
tions for  sewage  disposal,  public  highways 
and  sidewalks.  Of  course,  cutting  off  church 
schools  from  these  services,  so  separate  and 
so  Indisputably  marked  off  from  the  religious 
function,  would  make  it  far  more  difficult 
for  the  schools  to  operate.  But  such  ts 
obviously  not  the  purpose  of  the  First 
Amendment.  That  Amendment  requires  the 
state  to  be  a  neutral  In  Us  relations  with 
groups  of  religious  believers  and  non- 
believers;  It  does  not  require  the  state  to  be 
their  adversary.  State  power  Is  no  more  to 
be  used  so  as  to  handicap  religions  than  It 
Is  to  favor  them. 

This  Court  has  said  that  parents  may.  In 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  under  state  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  send  their  children 
to  a  rellglotiB  rather  than  a  public  school  If 
the  school  meets  the  seciilar  educational  re- 
quirements which  the  state  has  power  to 
impoM.  See  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268 
TT.S.  510.  It  appears  that  these  parochial 
schools  meet  New  Jersey's  requirements.  The 
State  contributes  no  money  to   the  schools. 


It  does  not  support  them.  Its  legislation,  as 
applied,  does  no  more  than  provide  a  gen- 
eral program  to  help  parents  get  their  chll- 
dren,  regardless  of  their  religion,  safely  and 
expeditiously  to  and  from  accredited  schools. 

The  First  Amendment  has  erected  a  wall 
between  church  and  state.  That  wall  must 
be  kept  high  and  Impregnable.  We  could  not 
approve  the  slightest  breach.  New  Jersey  has 
not  breached  it  here. 

Affirmed. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  "Whenever  In  any  district  there  are  chll- 
dren  living  remote  from  any  schoolhouse, 
the  board  of  education  of  the  district  may 
make  rules  and  contracts  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  such  children  to  and  from  school, 
including  the  transportation  of  school  chil- 
dren to  and  from  school  other  than  a  public 
school,  except  such  school  as  Is  operated 
for  profit  In  whole  or  In  part. 

"When  any  school  district  provides  any 
transportation  for  public  school  children 
to  and  from  school,  transportation  from  any 
point  In  such  established  school  route  to 
any  other  point  In  such  established  school 
route  shall  be  supplied  to  school  children 
residing  In  such  school  district  In  going  to 
and  from  school  other  than  a  public  school, 
except  such  school  as  Is  operated  for  profit 
m  whole  or  In  part."  New  Jersey  Laws,  1941, 
c.  191,  p.  581;  N.J.R.S.  Cum  Supp,  tit  18, 
c  14, S  8. 

'  Appellant  does  not  challenge  the  New 
Jersey  statute  or  the  resolution  on  the  ground 
that  either  violates  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  by  ex- 
cluding payment  for  the  transportation  of 
any  pupil  who  attends  a  "private  school  run 
for  profit."  Although  the  township  resolution 
authorized  reimbursement  only  for  parents  of 
public  and  Catholic  school  pupils,  appellant 
does  not  allege,  nor  Is  there  anything  In  the 
record  which  would  offer  the  slightest  sup- 
port to  an  allegation,  that  there  were  any 
children  In  the  township  who  attended  or 
would  have  attended,  but  for  want  of  trans- 
portation, any  but  public  and  Catholic 
schools.  It  win  be  appropriate  to  consider 
the  exclusion  of  students  of  private  schools 
operated  for  profit  when  and  if  it  is  proved  to 
have  occurred.  Is  made  the  basis  of  a  suit 
by  one  in  a  position  to  challenge  it,  and  New 
Jersey's  highest  court  haa  ruled  adversely  to 
the  challenger.  Striking  down  a  state  law  U 
not  a  matter  of  such  light  moment  that  It 
should  be  done  by  a  federal  court  ex  mero 
motu  on  a  postulate  neither  charged  nor 
proved,  but  which  rests  on  nothing  but  a 
possibility.  Cf.  Liverpool.  N.Y.  4  P.  S.  S.  Co. 
V.  Comm'rs  of  Emigration,  113  US  33,  39. 

» It  might  hold  the  excepting  clause  to  be 
invalid,  and  sustain  the  statute  with  that 
clause  excised  N.  J.  R.  S.  tit.  1,  c.  1,  i  10, 
provides  with  regard  to  any  statute  that  if 
"any  provision  thereof,  shall  be  declared  to 
be  unconstitutional  ...  In  whole  or  in  part, 
by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  such 
.  .  article  .  .  .  shall,  to  the  extent  that  It  Is 
not  unconstitutional  ...  be  enforced  . . ."  The 
opinion  of  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals 
in  this  very  case  suggests  that  state  law  now 
authorizes  transportation  of  all  pupils.  Its 
opinion  stated :  'Since  we  hold  that  the  legis- 
lature may  appropriate  general  state  funds 
or  authorize  the  use  of  local  funds  for  the 
transportation  of  pupils  to  any  school,  we 
conclude  that  such  authorization  of  the  use 
of  local  funds  U  likewise  authorized  bj 
Pamph.  L.  1941,  ch.  191,  and  R.  S.  18:7-78. 
133  N.  J.  L.  350,  354,  44  A.  2d  333,  337  (ItaUcs 
supplied.) 

'See  Reynolds  v.  United  States,  98  VS. 
145,  162;  cf.  Knowlton  v.  Moore,  178  VS.  41. 
89,  106.  ,     . 

•See  c.  fir.  Macaulay.  History  of  EngUtna 
(1849)  I,  cc.  a.  4;  The  Cambridge  Modern 
History  (1908)  V.  cc.  V.  IX.  XI;  Beard.  Rise  of 
American  Civilization  (1933)  I.  60;  C^. 
Rise  of  ReUglous  Uberty  in  America  (1902) 
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c.  n;  Sweet,  The  Story  of  Religion  In  Amer- 
ica (1939)  c.  n;  Sweet,  Religion  in  Colonial 
America  (1942)  320-322. 

•See  e.  g.  the  charter  of  the  colony  of 
Carolina  which  gave  the  grantees  the  right 
of  "patronage  and  advowsons  of  all  the 
churches  and  chapels  .  .  .  together  with 
licence  and  power  to  biUld  and  found 
churches,  chapels  and  oratories  .  .  .  and  to 
cause  them  to  be  dedicated  and  consecrated, 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  otir 
lingdom  of  England."  Poore,  Constitutions 
(1878)  n,  1390,  1391.  That  of  Maryland  gave 
to  the  grantee  Lord  Baltimore  "the  Patron- 
iges,  and  Advowsons  of  all  Churches  which 
shall  happen  to  be  built,  together  with 
license  and  Faculty  of  erecting  and  found- 
ing Chtu'ches,  Chapels,  and  Places  of  Wor- 
ship .  .  .  and  of  causing  the  same  to  be  dedi- 
cated and  consecrated  according  to  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Laws  of  our  Kingdom  of  Erm- 
lond,  with  all,  and  singular  such,  and  as 
ample  Rights,  Jurisdictions,  Privileges  .  .  . 
as  any  Bishop  ...  In  our  Kingdom  of  Erifir- 
lani,  ever  .  .  .  hath  had  .  .  ."  MacDonald, 
Documentary  Source  Book  of  American  His- 
tory (1934)  31,  33.  The  Commission  of  New 
Hampshire  of  1680,  Poore,  supra,  n,  1277, 
stated:  "And  above  all  things  We  do  by 
these  presents  will,  require  and  command 
our  said  Councill  to  take  all  possible  care 
for  ye  discountenancing  of  vice  and  encour- 
aging of  virtue  and  good  living;  and  that  by 
such  examples  ye  Infidle  may  be  invited  and 
desire  to  partake  of  ye  Christian  Religion, 
and  for  ye  greater  ease  and  satisfaction  of 
ye  so  loving  subjects  in  matters  of  religion. 
We  do  hereby  require  and  command  ye  lib- 
erty of  conscience  shall  be  allowed  unto  all 
proteetants:  ye  such  especially  as  shall  be 
conformable  to  ye  rites  of  ye  Church  of 
Engd  shall  be  particularly  countenanced  and 
encouraged."  See  also  Pawlet  v.  Clark.  9 
Cranch  292. 

'See  e.  g.  Semple,  Baptists  In  Virginia 
(1894) ;  Sweet,  Religion  in  Colonial  America, 
lupra  at  131-152,  322-339. 

■Almost  every  colony  exacted  some  kind 
of  tax  for  church  support.  See  e.  g.  Oobb, 
qp.  cit.  supra,  nate  5,  110  (Virginia);  131 
(North  Carolina);  169  (Massachusetts):  270 
(C3cainectlcut) ,  304,  310.  339  (New  York) .  386 
(Maryland).  295  (New  Hampshire). 

•Madison  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1774:  "That 
diabolical,  hell -conceived  principle  of  per- 
secution rages  among  some  .  .  .  This  vexes  me 
the  worst  of  anything  whatever.  There  are 
at  this  time  in  the  adjacent  country  not  less 
than  five  or  six  weU-meaning  men  In  close 
Jail  for  publishing  their  religious  sentiments, 
which  In  the  main  are  very  orthodox.  I  have 
neither  patience  to  hear,  talk,  or  think  of 
anything  relative  to  this  matter;  for  I  have 
squabbled  and  scolded,  abused  and  ridiculed, 
so  long  about  It  to  little  piupose,  that  I  am 
without  common  patience.  So  I  must  beg  you 
to  pity  me,  and  pray  for  liberty  of  conscience 
to  aU."  I  Writlnigs  of  James  Madison  (1900) 
18.21. 

"Virginia's  resistance  to  taxation  for 
church  support  was  crystallized  In  the  fam- 
ous "Parson's  Cause"  argued  by  Patrick  Henry 
In  1973.  For  an  account  see  Cobb,  op.  cit., 
M«pro,note5,  108-111. 

"n  Writings  of  James  Madison,  183. 

"In  a  recently  discovered  collection  of 
Madison's  papers,  Madison  recollected  that 
his  Remonstrance  "met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Baptists,  the  Presbjrterians,  the 
Quakers,  and  the  few  Roman  Catholics,  unl- 
venally;  of  the  Methodists  In  part;  and  even 
of  not  a  few  of  the  Sect  formerly  established 
by  law."  Madison,  Monopolies,  Perpetuities, 
Oorporations,  Ecclesiastical  Er^dowments,  In 
Fleet.  Madison's  "Detached  Memorandum,"  3 
William  and  Mary  Q.  (1946)  634,  661,  566. 

"For  accounts  of  background  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  Virginia  Bill  for  Religious  Liberty 
Me  e.g.  James,  The  Struggle  for  Rellgioxis 
Uberty  in  Vlr^nla  (1900);  Thom,  The 
Struggle  for  Religious  Freedom  In  Virginia: 


The  Baptist  (1900);  Cobb,  op.  cit..  supra, 
note  6,  74-116;  Madison,  Monopolies.  Per- 
petuities, Corporations,  Ecclesiastical  En- 
dowments, op.  cit.,  supra,  note  12,  664,  666. 

"12  Henlng,  Statutes  of  Virginia  (1823) 
84;  Commager,  Documents  of  American  His- 
tory (1944)  125. 

"PermoH  v.  New  Orleans,  8  How.  689.  Cf. 
Barron  v.  Baltimore,  7  Pet.  243. 

"For  a  collection  of  state  constitutional 
provisions  on  freedom  of  religion  see  Oabel, 
Public  Funds  for  Church  and  Private  Schools 
(1937)  148-149.  See  also  2  Cooley,  Constitu- 
tional Limitations  (1927)  960-986. 

"  Test  provisions  forbade  officeholders  to 
"deny  .  .  .  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion," e.g.  Constitution  of  North  Carolina 
(1776)  :  XXXII,  n  Poore,  supra,  1413.  Mary- 
land permitted  taocatlon  for  support  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  limited  civil  office  to 
Christians  until  1818,  id.,  I,  819,  820,  832. 

"See  Note  60  Yale  L.  J.  (1941)  917;  see  also 
cases  collected  14  LJl.A.  418;  6  A.L.R.  879; 
141  A.L.R.  1148. 

"  See  cases  collected  14  LJl.A.  418;  5  A.L.R. 
879;  141  A.L.R.  1148. 

"  Ibid.  See  also  Cooley,  op.  cit.,  supra,  note 
16. 

»  Terrett  v.  Taylor,  g  Cranch  43;  Watson  v. 
Jones,  13  Wall.  679;  Doris  v.  Beason.  133  U.S. 
333;  Cf.  Reynolds  v.  United  States,  supra. 
162;  Reuben  Quick  Bear  v.  Leupp,  210  U.S.  50. 

a  Cantwell  v.  Connecticut,  310  U.S.  296; 
Jamison  v.  7'exas,  318  U.S.  413;  Largent  v. 
Texas.  318  U.S.  418;  Murdock  v.  Pennsylvania, 
supra;  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion V.  Barnette,  319  U.S.  624;  Follett  v.  3fc- 
Oormick,  321  U.S.  573;  Marsh  v.  Alabama,  326 
U.S.  501.  Cf.  Bradfield  v.  Roberts,  176  U.S. 
291. 

"Harmon  v.  Dreher,  Speer's  Equity  Re- 
ports (8.  C.  1843 ) ,  87.  120. 

*'New  Jersey  long  ago  permitted  public 
utilities  to  charge  school  children  reduced 
rates.  See  Public  S.  R.  Co.  v.  Public  Utility 
Comm'rs,  81  N.J.L.  363,  80  A.  27  (1911); 
see  also  Interstate  Ry.  v.  Massachusetts, 
supra.  The  District  of  Coltimbia  Code  re- 
quire that  the  new  charter  of  the  District 
public  transportation  company  provide  a 
three-cent  fare  "for  school  children  .  .  . 
going  to  and  from  public,  parochial,  or  like 
schools.  .  .  ."  47  Stat.  762,  759. 

Jackson,  J.,  Dissenting 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  dissenting. 
I  find  myself,  contrary  to  first  impressions, 
unable  to  Join  In  this  decision.  I  have  a 
sympathy,  though  it  Is  not  ideological,  with 
Catholic  citizens  who  are  compelled  by  law 
to  pay  taxes  for  public  schools,  and  also  feel 
constrained  by  conscience  and  discipline  to 
support  other  schools  for  their  own  children. 
Such  relief  to  them  as  this  case  involves  Is 
not  in  itself  a  serious  burden  to  taxpayers 
and  I  bad  assiuned  it  to  be  as  little  serious 
In  principle.  Study  of  this  case  convinces  me 
otherwise.  The  Court's  opinion  marshals 
every  argument  In  favor  of  state  aid  and 
puts  the  case  in  its  most  favorable  light,  but 
much  of  its  reasoning  confirms  my  conclu- 
sions that  there  are  no  good  grounds  upon 
which  to  support  the  present  legislation.  In 
fact,  the  undertones  of  the  opinion  advocat- 
ing complete  and  tincompromising  separation 
of  Church  from  State,  seem  utterly  discord- 
ant with  its  conclusion  yielding  support  to 
their  commingling  In  educational  matters. 
The  case  which  Irresistibly  comes  to  mind 
as  the  most  fitting  precedent  is  that  of  Julia 
who,  according  to  Byron's  reports,  "whisper- 
ing 'I  will  ne'er  consent,' — consented." 

I 

The  Cotirt  sustains  this  legislation  by  as- 
suming two  deviations  from  the  facts  of  thts 
particular  case;  first.  It  assumes  a  state  of 
facts  the  record  does  not  support,  and  sec- 
ondly, it  refuses  to  consider  facts  which  are 
Inescapable  on  the  record. 

The  Court  concludes  that  this  '^egtslatlon, 
as  applied,   does  no  more   thaxi  provide  a 


general  program  to  help  parents  get  their 
children,  regardless  of  their  religion,  safely 
and  exp«dltlou8ly  to  and  from  accredited 
schools,"  and  It  draws  a  comparison  between 
"state  provisions  Intended  to  guarantee  free 
transportation"  for  school  children  with 
services  such  as  police  and  fire  protection, 
and  implies  that  we  are  here  dealing  with 
"laws  authorizing  new  types  of  public  serv- 
ices .  .  .  ."  This  hypothesis  permeates  the 
opinion.  The  facts  will  not  bear  that  con- 
struction. 

The  Township  of  Ewlng  Is  not  furnishing 
transportation  to  the  children  in  any  form; 
It  Is  not  operating  school  busses  itself  or  con- 
tracting for  their  operation;  and  it  is  not  per- 
forming any  public  service  of  any  kind  with 
this  taxpayer's  money.  All  school  children  are 
left  to  ride  as  ordinary  paying  passengers  on 
the  regular  busses  operated  by  the  public 
transportation  system.  What,  the  Township 
does,  and  what  the  taxpayer  complains  of.  is 
at  stated  Intervals  to  reimburse  parents  for 
the  fpres  paid,  provided  the  children  attend 
either  public  schools  or  Catholic  Church 
schools.  This  expenditure  of  tax  funds  has 
no  possible  effect  en  the  child's  safety  or  ex- 
pedition in  transit  As  passengers  on  the  pub- 
lic busses  they  travel  as  fast  and  no  faster, 
and  are  as  safe  and  no  safer,  since  their  par- 
ents are  reimbursed  as  before. 

In  addition  to  thus  assuming  a  type  of 
service  that  does  not  exist,  the  Court  also 
Insists  that  we  must  close  our  eyes  to  a  dis- 
crimination which  does  exist.  The  resolution 
which  authorizes  disbursement  of  this  tax- 
payer's money  limits  reimbursement  to  those 
who  attend  public  schools  and  Catholic 
schools.  That  Is  the  way  the  Act  is  applied 
to  this  taxpayer. 

The  New  Jersey  Act  in  question  makes  the 
character  of  the  school,  not  the  needs  of  the 
children,  determine  the  eligibility  of  parents 
to  reimbursement.  The  Act  permits  payment 
for  trans jxirtatlon  to  parochial  schools  or 
public  schools  but  prohibits  It  to  private 
schools  operated  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
profit.  Children  often  are  sent  to  private 
schools  because  their  parents  feel  that  they 
require  more  individual  instruction  than 
public  schools  can  provide  or  because  they 
are  backward  or  defective  and  need  special 
attention.  If  all  children  of  the  state  were  ob- 
jects of  Impartial  solicitude,  no  reason  Is  ob- 
vious for  denying  transportation  reimburse- 
ment to  students  for  denying  transportation 
reimbursement  to  students  of  this  class,  for 
these  often  are  as  needy  and  as  worthy  as 
those  who  go  to  public  or  parochial  schools. 
Refusal  to  reimburse  those  who  attend  such 
schools  is  understandable  only  in  the  light  of 
a  purpose  to  aid  the  schools,  because  the 
state  might  well  abstain  from  aiding  a  profit- 
making  private  enterprise.  Thus,  under  the 
Act  and  resolution  brought  to  us  by  this  case, 
children  are  classified  according  to  the 
schools  they  attend  and  are  to  be  aided  If 
they  attend  the  public  schools  or  private 
Catholic  schools,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to 
be  aided  If  they  attend  private  secular 
schools  or  private  religious  schools  of  other 
faiths. 

Of  course,  this  case  is  not  one  of  a  Baptist 
or  a  Jew  or  an  Episcopalian  or  a  pupil  of  a 
private  school  complaining  of  discrimination. 
It  is  one  of  a  taxpayer  urging  that  he  Is  being 
taxed  for  an  unconstitutional  purpose.  I 
think  he  is  entitled  to  have  tis  consider  the 
Act  Just  as  It  is  written,  nie  statement  by 
the  New  Jersey  court  that  it  holds  the  Legls- 
ture  may  authorize  use  of  local  funds  "for 
the  transportation  of  pupils  to  any  school," 
133  N.  J.  L.  350,  364,  44  A.  2d  338,  837,  in  view 
of  the  other  constitutional  views  expreaaed. 
Is  not  a  holding  that  ttils  Act  authorizes 
transportation  of  all  pupils  to  all  schools. 
As  applied  to  this  taxpayer  by  the  action  be 
complains  of.  certainly  the  Act  does  not 
authorize  reimbursement  to  those  who  choose 
any  alternative  to  the  public  school  except 
Catholic  Church  schools. 

If  we  are  to  decide  this  case  on  the  facta 
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•Wbether  tbe  taxpayer  constitutionally  qan 
be  made  to  contribute  aid  to  parents  of  stu- 
dents because  of  their  attendance  at  paro- 
chial schools  depends  upon  the  nature  ^f 
those  schools  and  their  relation  to  toe 
Church.  Tbe  Constitution  says  nothing  off 
education.  It  lays  no  obligation  on  the  states 
to  provide  schools  and  does  not  undertake;  to 
regulate  state  systems  of  education  if  they  see 
fit  to  maintain  them.  But  they  cannot, 
through  school  policy  any  more  than  throT|gh 
other  means.  Invade  rl^ts  secured  to  citi- 
zens by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education  ▼. 
Bamette.  319  tJ.  S.  624.  One  of  our  b«8la 
rights  Is  to  be  free  of  taxation  to  support  a 
transgression  of  the  constitutional  command 
that  the  authorities  "shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.  .  ,  ." 
US.  Const.,  Amend.  I;  Cantwell  v.  ConneiU- 
cut,  310  UJ8.  296. 

The  function  of  the  Church  school  w  a 
subject  on  which  this  record  Is  meager.  It 
shows  only  that  the  schools  are  under  super- 
intendence ol  a  priest  and  that  "rellglo*  Is 
taught  as  part  of  the  curriculum."  But  we 
know  that  such  schools  are  parochial  only 
in  name — they.  In  fact,  represent  a  world- 
wide and  age-old  policy  of  the  Boman  Cath- 
olic Church.  Under  the  rubric  "Cathpllc 
Schools,"  the  Canon  Law  of  the  Church,  by 
which  all  Catholics  are  bound  provides: 

"1216.  Catholic  children  are  to  be  educated 
In  schools  where  not  only  nothing  cont^ry 
to  Catholic  faith  and  morals  Is  taught,  but 
rather  In  schools  where  religious  and  moral 
training  occupy  the  first  place.  .  .  .  (Capon 
1372.)"  i 

"1218.  In  every  elementary  school  the  ahll- 
dren  mxist.  according  to  their  age,  be  |  In- 
structed In  Christian  doctrine. 

"The  young  people  who  attend  the  hl|her 
schools  are  to  receive  a  deeper  religious 
knowledge,  and  the  bishops  shall  appoint 
priests  qualified  for  siich  work  by  their 
learning  and  piety.  (Canon  1373.) "  I 

"1217.  Catholic  children  shall  not  at^nd 
non-Catholic.  Indifferent,  schools  that  i  are 
mixed,  that  Is  to  say.  schools  open  to  Cath- 
olics and  non-CathoUcs  alike.  The  blsho|)  of 
the  dloceee  only  has  the  right.  In  harr»ony 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Holy  See.  tade- 
clde  under  what  circumstances,  and  with 
what  safegxiards  to  prevent  loss  of  falt^k,  it 
may  be  tolerated  that  Catholic  children  jo  to 
such  schools.  (Canon  1374.) "  i 

"1224.  The  religious  teaching  of  youth  In 
any  schools  is  subject  to  the  authority  I  and 
Inspection  of  the  Church.  ^ 

■'The  local  Ordlnarlee  have  the  right  and 
duty  to  watch  that  nothing  Is  taught  con- 
trary to  faith  or  good  morals,  In  any  ol  the 
schools  of  their  territory.  __ 

•They,  moreover,  have  the  right  toj  ap- 
prove the  books  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
the  teachers  of  religion,  and  to  demand,  for 
the  sake  of  safeguarding  religion  and ;  mo- 
rals, the  removal  of  teachers  and  bcMks. 
(Canon  1381.)"  (Woywood,  Rev.  Stanislaus. 
The  New  Canon  Law.  imder  Imprlmattir  of 
Meet  Bev.  PrancU  J.  SpelUnan.  Arch- 
bishop of  New  Tork,  and  others,  1940.) 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  thati  the 
whole  historic  conflict  In  temporal  policy  be- 
tween the  OattooUc  Church  and  non-Catholic 
comes  to  a  focus  In  their  respective  school 
policies.  The  Roman  OathoUo  Church.  Coun- 
seled by  experience  In  many  ages  and  many 
lands  and  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  takes  what,  from  the  viewpoint  of  Its 
own  progress  and  the  success  of  Its  mlaslon. 
Is  a  wise  eetlnmte  of  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation to  religion.  It  does  not  leave  tfte  in- 
dividual to  pick  up  religion  by  chance.  It 


reUes  on  early  and  Indelible  indoctrination 
In  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Church  by  the 
word  and  example  of  persona  consecrated  to 
the  task. 

Oir  public  school,  if  not  a  product  of 
Protestantism,  at  least  Is  more  consistent 
with  it  than  with  the  Catholic  culture  and 
scheme  of  values.  It  Is  a  relatively  recent 
development  dating  from  about  1840.»  It  Is 
oiganlzed  on  the  premise  that  secular  edu- 
cation can  bo  Isolated  from  all  religious 
teaching  so  that  the  school  can  Inculcate  all 
needed  temporal  knowledge  and  also  main- 
tain a  strict  and  lofty  neutrality  as  to  re- 
ligion. The  assumption  Is  that  after  the  In- 
dividual has  been  Instructed  In  worldly  wis- 
dom he  will  be  better  fitted  to  choose  his 
religion.  Whether  such  a  disjunction  is  pos- 
sible, and  if  poeslble  whether  It  is  wise,  are 
questions  I  need  not  try  to  answer. 

I  should  be  surprised  If  any  Catholic  would 
deny  that  the  parochial  school  U  a  vital.  If 
not  the  most  vital,  part  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  If  put  to  the  choice,  that  vener- 
able institution,  I  should  expect,  would  fore- 
go Its  whole  service  for  mature  persons  be- 
fore It  wo\ild  give  up  education  of  the  young, 
and  it  would  be  a  wise  choice.  Its  growth  and 
cohesion,  discipline  and  loyalty,  spring  from 
Its  schools.  CathoUc  education  is  the  rock 
on  which  the  whole  structiire  rests,  and  to 
render  Ux  aid  to  its  Church  school  Is  In- 
distinguishable to  me  from  rendering  the 
same  aid  to  the  Church  Itself. 


m 
It  is  of  no  Importance  In  this  sltxiatton 
whether  the  beneficiary  of  this  expenditure  of 
tax-raised  funds  Is  primarily  the  parochial 
school  and  Incidentally  the  pupU,  or  whether 
the  aid  is  dlrectiy  bestowed  on  the  pupil  with 
Indirect  benefits  to  the  school.  The  state  can- 
not maintain  a  Church  and  It  can  no  more 
tax  Its  citizens  to  furnish  free  carriage  to 
those  who  attend  a  Church.  The  prohibition 
against  establishment  of  religion  cannot  be 
circumvented  by  a  subsidy,  bonus  or  reim- 
bursement of  expense  to  individuals  for  re- 
ceiving religious  instruction  and  indoctrina- 
tion. 

The  Court,  however,  con^ares  this  to  other 
subsidies  and  loans  to  individuals  and  says, 
•Nor  does  It  follow  that  a  law  has  a  private 
rather  than  a  public  purpose  because  it  pro- 
vides that  tax-raised  funds  will  be  paid  to 
relmbvirse  Indlvldioals  on  account  of  money 
spent  by  them  In  a  way  which  furthers  a 
public  program.  See  Carmichael  v.  Southern 
Coal  &  Coke  Co..  301  U.S.  495,  618."  Of  course, 
the  state  may  pay  out  tax-raised  funds  to  re- 
lieve pauperism,  but  It  may  not  under  our 
Constitution  do  so  to  Induce  or  reward  piety. 
It  may  spend  funds  to  secvire  old  age  against 
want,  but  It  may  not  spend  funds  to  secure 
religion  against  skepticism.  It  may  compen- 
sate Individuals  for  loss  of  employment,  but 
it  cannot  compensate  them  for  adherence  to 
a  creed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  fallacy  In  the 
Court's  reasoning,  which  accounts  for  Its 
failure  to  apply  the  principles  It  avows.  Is  in 
Ignoring  the  essentially  religious  test  by 
which  beneficiaries  of  this  expenditure  are 
selected.  A  policeman  protects  a  Catholic,  of 
course — but  not  because  he  Is  a  Catholic;  It 
is  becaiise  he  Is  a  man  and  a  member  of  our 
society.  The  fireman  protects  the  Church 
school — but  not  because  It  Is  a  Church 
school;  It  Is  becatise  It  Is  property,  part  of 
the  assets  of  our  society.  Neither  the  fireman 
nor  the  policeman  has  to  ask  before  he  ren- 
ders aid  "la  this  man  or  building  identified 
with  the  Catholic  Church?"  But  before  these 
school  authorities  draw  a  check  to  reimburse 
for  a  student's  fare  they  must  ask  Just  that 
question,  and  if  the  school  Is  a  Catholic  one 
they  may  render  aid  because  It  la  such,  while 


>See  Cubberley.  Public  Education  In  the 
United  StatM  (1934)  ch.  VI;  Knight.  Educa- 
tion In  the  United  States  (1941)   ch.  vm. 


11  it  Is  of  any  other  faith  or  Is  run  for  profit, 
the  help  must  be  withheld.  To  consider  the 
converse  of  the  Court's  reasoning  will  best 
disclose  Its  fallacy.  That  there  Is  no  parallel 
between  police  and  fire  protection  and  this 
plan  of  reimbursement  Is  apparent  from  the 
incongruity  of  the  limitation  of  this  Act  If 
applied  to  police  and  fire  service.  Could  m 
sustain  an  Act  that  said  the  police  shall  pro- 
tect pupils  on  the  way  to  or  from  public 
schools  and  Catholic  schools  but  not  while 
going  to  and  coming  from  other  schools,  and 
firemen  shall  extinguish  a  blaze  In  public  or 
Catholic  school  buildings  but  shall  not  put 
out  a  blaze  In  Protestant  Church  schools  or 
private  schools  operated  for  profit?  That  Is 
the  true  analogy  to  the  case  we  have  before 
us  and  I  shotild  think  It  pretty  plain  that 
such  a  scheme  would  not  be  valid. 

The  Court's  holding  Is  that  this  taxpayer 
has  no  grievance  because  the  state  has  de- 
cided to  make  the  reimbursement  a  public 
pvirpoee  and  therefore  we  are  bound  to  regard 
It  as  such.  I  agree  that  this  Court  has  left,  and 
always  should  leave  to  each  state,  great  lati- 
tude In  deciding  for  itself,  In  the  light  of  Its 
own  conditions,  what  shall  be  public  purposes 
In  Its  scheme  of  things.  It  may  socialize  utlltl- 
ties  and  economic  enterprises  and  make  tax- 
payers' business  out  of  what  conventionally 
had  been  private  business.  It  may  make  pub- 
lic   business    of   Individual    welfare,   health, 
education,  entertainment  or  security.  But  It 
cannot   make   public   business   of  religious 
worship  or  Instruction,  or  of  attendance  at 
religious  Institutions  of  any  character.  There 
Is  no  answer  to  the  proposition,  more  fully 
expounded  by  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge,  that  the 
effect  of  the  religious  freedom  Amendment  to 
our  Constitution  was  to  take  every  form  of 
propagation  of  religion  out  of  the  realm  of 
things  which  could  directly  or  Indirectly  be 
made  public  business  and  thereby  be  sup- 
ported In  whole  or  In  part  at  taxpayers*  ex- 
pense. That  Is  a  difference  which  the  Con- 
stitution sets  up  between  religion  and  almost 
every  other  subject  matter  of  legislation,  a 
difference  which  goes  to  the  very  root  of  rell- 
gloxis  freedom  and  which  the  Court  Is  over- 
looking today.  This  freedom  was  first  In  th« 
Bill  of  Rights  because  it  was  first  In  the  fore- 
fathers' minds;  It  was  set  forth  In  absolute 
terms,  and  Its  strength  Is  Its  rigidity.  It  was 
Intended  not  only  to  keep  the  states'  hands 
out  of  religion,  but  to  keep  religion's  hands 
off  the  state,  and,  above  all,  to  keep  bitter 
religious  controversy  out  of  public  life  by 
denying  to  every  denomination  any  advan- 
tage from  getting  control  of  public  policy  or 
the  public  purse.  Those  great  ends  I  cannot 
but  think  are  Immeasurably  compromised  by 
today's  decision. 

This  policy  of  our  Federal  Constitution  has 
never  been  wholly  pleasing  to  most  rellgloui 
groups.    They    all    are    quick    to   Invoke  Its 
protections:    they  all   are  Irked  when  they 
feel   Its   restraints.   This   Court   has  gone  a 
long  way,  If  not  an  unreasonable  way,  to 
hold  that  public  business  of  such  paramount 
Importance  as  noalntenance  of  public  order, 
protection  of  the  privacy  of  the  home,  snd 
taxation  may  not  be  pursued  by  a  state  m 
a   way   that   even    Indirectly   will   Interfere 
with   religious   proselyting.    See   dissent  in 
DougUis  V.  Jeannette,  319  U.8.  167,  166;  Mur- 
dock  V.  Penruylvania,  319  U.8.  108;  Martin  y. 
Struthers,  319  U.S.  141;  Jones  v.  Opelika.  818 
VS.  684.  reversed  on  rehearing,  319  U.S.  108. 
But  we  cannot  have  It  both  ways.  ReUglous 
teaching  cannot  be  a  private  affair  when  the 
state  seeks  to  Impose  regulations  which  in- 
fringe on  it  indirectly,  and  a  pubUc  affair 
when  It  comes  to  taxing  cltizena  of  one  faltt 
to  aid  another,  or  those  of.  no  faith  to  sw 
all.  If  these  principles  seem  harsh  m  pro- 
hibiting aid  to  Catholic  education.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  It  Is  the  same  Con- 
stitution  that   alone   assures   Catholics  tM 
right  to  maintain  these  schools  at  all  wwn 
predominant  local  sentiment  would  forbW 
them.  Pierce  v.  Society  of  SUten.  268  UA 
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610  Nor  should  I  think  that  those  who  have 
done  so  well  without  this  aid  would  want 
to  see  this  separation  between  Church  and 
State  broken  down.  If  the  state  may  aid  these 
religious  schools.  It  may  therefore  regulate 
them.  Many  groups  have  sought  aid  from 
tax  funds  only  to  find  that  it  carried  politi- 
cal controls  with  It.  Indeed  this  Court  has 
declared  that  "It  Is  hardly  lack  of  due  proc- 
ess for  the  Government  to  regulate  that 
which  it  subsidizes."  Wickard  v.  Filbum,  317 
US.  111.  181. 

But  m  any  event,  the  great  purposes  of 
the  Constitution  do  not  depend  on  the  ap- 
proval or  convenience  of  thoee  they  restrain. 
I  cannot  read  the  history  of  the  struggle  to 
separate  political  from  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
well  siunmarlzed  In  the  opinion  of  Ma.  Jus- 
TTCB  Rutledge  In  which  I  generally  concur, 
without  a  conviction  that  the  Court  today 
Is  unconsciously  giving  the  clock's  hands  a 
backward  tvim. 

Ms.  JtTBTicE  Frawkituktek  Jolns  In  this 
opinion. 

Mb.  Justice  Rtttledce,  with  whom  Mb.  Jus- 
tice PSAVKFURTEB,  ME.  JiTSTICE  jACKSON  and 

M«.  Justice  Burton  agree,  dissenting. 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof  .  .  ."  U.S.  Const.. 
Amend.  I. 

"Well  aware  that  Almighty  Ood  hath 
created  the  mind  free;  .  .  .  that  to  compel 
s  man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for 
the  propagation  of  opinions  which  he  disbe- 
lieves, Is  sinful  and  tyrannical;   .  .  . 

"We,  the  General  Assembly,  do  enact,  That 
no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or 
support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  min- 
istry whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced,  re- 
strained, molested,  or  burthened  In  his  body 
or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer,  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief  ,  .  ,*•  * 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  great  author  of 
those  words,  or  the  men  who  made  them 
law,  could  have  Joined  In  this  decision.  Neith- 
er so  high  nor  so  Impregnable  today  as  yes- 
terday Is  the  wall  raised  between  church  and 
state  by  Virginia's  great  statute  of  religious 
freedom  and  the  First  Amendment,  now  made 
applicable  to  all  the  states  by  the  Four- 
teenth.' New  Jersey's  statute  sustained  Is  the 
first.  If  Indeed  It  Is  not  the  second  breach  to 
be  made  by  this  Court's  action.  That  a  third, 
and  a  fourth,  and  still  others  will  be  at- 
tempted, we  may  be  sxire.  For  Just  as  Coch- 
ran V.  Board  of  Education.  281  U.S.  370,  has 
opened  the  way  by  oblique  ruling"  for  this 
decision,  so  will  the  two  make  wider  the 
breach  for  a  third.  Thus  with  time  the  most 
solid  freedom  steadily  gives  way  before  con- 
tinuing corrosive  decision. 

This  case  forces  us  to  determine  squarely 
for  the  first  time  ♦  what  was  "an  establish- 
ment of  religion"  in  the  First  Amendment's 
conception;  and  by  that  measure  to  decide 
whether  New  Jersey's  action  violates  its  com- 
mand. The  facts  may  be  stated  shortly,  to 
give  seUlng  and  color  to  the  constitutional 
problem. 

By  statute  New  Jersey  has  authorized  local 
boards  of  education  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation of  children  "to  and  from  school 
other  than  a  public  school"  except  one  oper- 
ated for  profit  wholly  or  In  part,  over  estab- 
lished public  school  routes,  or  by  other  means 
when  the  child  lives  "remote  from  any 
sdiool."*  The  school  board  of  Bwlng  Town- 
ship has  provided  by  resolution  for  "the 
transportation  of  pupils  of  Evrtng  to  the 
Trenton  and  Pennington  High  Schools  and 
Catholic  Schools  by  way  of  public  carrier 
...."• 

Named  parents  have  paid  the  cost  of  public 
conveyance  of  their  children  from  their 
t»mes  In  Ewlng  to  three  public  high  schools 
and  four  parochial  schools  outside  the  dis- 
trict.' SemiannuaUy  the   Board   has  rslm- 

Footnotss  at  end  of  article. 


bursed  tiie  parents  from  public  school  funds 
raised  by  general  taxation.  Religion  Is 
taught  as  part  of  the  curricultmi  tn  each 
of  the  four  private  schools,  as  t^pears  af- 
firmatively by  the  testimony  of  the  super- 
intendent of  parochial  schools  In  the  Diocese 
of  Trenton. 

The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  New 
Jersey,  reversing  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion, 132  N.  J.  L.  98,  39  A.  2d  76,  has  held 
the  Ewlng  board's  action  not  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  state  constitution  or  statutes  or 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  133  N.  J.  L.  360. 
44  A.  2d  333.  We  have  to  consider  only 
whether  this  ruling  accords  with  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  First  Amendment  implied  in 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth. 

I 

Not  simply  an  established  church,  but  any 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
is  forbidden.  The  Amendment  was  broadly 
but  not  loosely  phrased.  It  is  the  compact 
and  exact  svuiunatlon  of  its  author's  views 
formed  during  his  long  struggle  for  religious 
freedom.  In  Madison's  own  words  charac- 
terizing Jefferson's  Bill  for  Establishing  Re- 
ligious Freedom,  the  guaranty  he  put  In  our 
national  charter,  like  the  bill  he  piloted 
through  the  Virginia  Assembly,  vros  "a  Model 
of  technical  precision,  and  perspicuous  brev- 
ity." *  Madison  could  not  have  confused 
"church"  and  "religion."  or  "an  established 
church"  and  "an  establishment  of  religion." 

The  Amendment's  purpose  was  not  to 
strike  merely  at  the  official  establishment  of 
a  single  sect,  creed  or  religion,  outlawing 
only  a  formal  relation  such  has  had  pre- 
vailed In  England  and  some  of  the  colonies. 
Necessarily  it  was  to  uproot  all  such  relation- 
ships. But  the  object  was  broader  than  sepa- 
rating church  and  state  In  this  narrow  sense. 
It  was  to  create  a  complete  and  permanent 
separation  of  the  spheres  of  religious  activ- 
ity and  civil  authority  by  comprehensively 
forbidding  every  form  of  public  aid  or  sup- 
port for  religion.  In  proof  the  Amendment's 
wording  and  history  unite  with  thU  Court's 
consistent  utterances  whenever  attention 
has  been  fixed  directly  upon  the  question. 

"Religion"  appears  only  once  in  the 
Amendment.  But  the  word  governs  two  pro- 
hibitions and  governs  them  alike.  It  does  not 
have  two  meanings,  one  nsurrow  to  forbid 
"an  establishment"  and  another,  much 
broader,  for  securing  "the  free  exercise  there- 
of." "Thereof"  brings  diown  "religion"  with 
its  entire  and  exact  content,  no  more  and  no 
less,  from  the  first  into  the  second  gtiaranty, 
so  that  Congress  and  now  the  states  are  as 
broadly  restricted  ccMicernlng  the  one  as  they 
are  regarding  the  other. 

No  one  would  claim  today  that  the  Amend- 
ment Is  constricted.  In  "prohibiting  the  free 
exercise"  of  religion,  to  seciu-lng  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  some  formal  or  crecdal  observance, 
of  one  sect  or  of  many.  It  secures  all  forms 
of  religious  express,  creedal,  sectarian  or 
nonsectarlan,  wherever  atvd  however  taking 
place,  except  conduct  which  trenches  upon 
the  like  freedoms  of  others  or  clearly  and 
presently  endangers  the  community's  good 
order  and  security.*  For  the  protective  pur- 
poses of  this  phase  of  the  basic  freed<»n, 
street  preaching,  oral  or  by  distribution  of 
literature,  has  been  given  "the  same  high 
estate  under  the  First  Amendment  as  .  .  . 
worship  In  the  churches  and  pre(u:hlng  from 
the  pulpits."  "  And  on  this  basis  parents  have 
been  held  entitled  to  send  their  children  to 
private,  religious  schools.  Pierce  v.  Society 
of  Sisters,  268  U.S.  610.  Accordingly,  dally 
religious  education  commingled  with  seciUar 
Is  "religion"  within  the  guaranty's  compre- 
hensive scope.  So  are  religious  training  and 
teaching  In  whatever  form.  The  word  con- 
notes the  broadest  content,  determined  not 
by  the  form  or  formaUty  of  the  teaching  or 
where  It  occiirs.  but  by  its  essential  nature 
regardless  of  those  details. 

"Religion"  has  the  same  broad  signiflcanoe 


In  the  twin  prohibition  concerning  "an  es- 
tablishment." The  Amendment  was  not  dup- 
Ucltous.  "Religion"  and  "establishment"  were 
not  used  In  any  formal  or  technical  sense. 
lUe  prohibition  broadly  forbids  state  sup- 
port, financial  or  other,  of  religion  In  any 
guise,  form  or  degree.  It  outlaws  all  use  of 
public  funds  for  religious  purposes. 

n 

No  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  more 
closely  tied  to  or  given  content  by  its  gener- 
ating history  than  the  religious  clause  of  the 
First  Amendment.  It  is  at  once  the  refined 
product  and  the  terse  summation  of  that  his- 
tory. The  history  Includes  not  only  Madison's 
authorship  and  the  proceedings  before  the 
First  Congress,  but  also  the  long  and  inten- 
sive struggle  for  religious  freedom  In  Amer- 
ica, more  especially  In  Virginia."  of  which  the 
Amendment  was  the  direct  culmination."  In 
the  documents  of  the  times,  particularly  of 
Madison,  who  was  leader  In  the  Virginia 
struggle  before  he  became  the  Amendment's 
sponsor,  but  also  In  the  writings  of  Jefferson 
and  others  and  In  the  Issues  which  engen- 
dered them  Is  to  be  found  Irrefutable  confir- 
mation of  the  Amendment's  sweeping  con- 
tent. 

For  Madison,  as  also  for  Jefferson,  religious 
freedom  was  the  crux  of  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom In  general.  Remonstrance,  Par.  16,  Ap- 
pendix hereto.  Madison  was  coauthor  with 
George  Mason  of  the  religious  clause  in  Vir- 
ginia's great  Declaration  of  Rights  of  1776.  He 
Is  credited  with  changing  It  from  a  mere 
statement  of  the  principle  of  tolerance  to  the 
first  official  legislative  pronouncement  that 
freedom  of  conscience  and  religion  are  in- 
herent rights  of  the  individual."  He  sought 
also  to  have  the  Declaration  expressly  con- 
demn the  existing  Virginia  establishment." 
But  the  forces  supporting  it  were  then  too 
strong. 

Accordingly  Madison  yielded  on  this  phase 
but  not  for  long.  At  once  he  resumed  the 
fight,  continuing  It  before  succeeding  legis- 
lative sessions.  As  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1779  he  threw  his  full  weight 
behind  Jefferson's  historic  Bill  for  Establish- 
ing Religious  Freedom.  That  bill  was  a  prime 
phase  of  Jefferson's  broad  program  of  demo- 
cratic reform  undertaken  on  his  return  from 
the  Continental  Congress  In  1778  and  sub- 
mitted for  the  General  Assembly's  considera- 
tion In  1779  as  his  proposed  revised  Virginia 
code."  With  Jefferson's  departure  for  Europe 
in  1784,  Madison  became  the  Bill's  prime 
sponsor."  Enactment  failed  In  successive 
legislatures  from  Its  introduction  In  June, 
1779,  until  Its  adoption  In  January,  1786. 
But  during  all  this  time  the  fight  for  re- 
ligious freedom  moved  forward  In  Virginia 
on  various  fronts  with  growing  Intensity. 
Madison  led  throughout,  against  Patrick 
Henry's  powerful  opposing  leadership  until 
Henry  was  elected  governor  In  November, 
1784. 

The  climax  came  In  the  legislative  struggle 
of  1784-1785  over  the  Assessment  BUI.  See 
Supplemental  Appendix  hereto.  This  vn.t 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  taxing  measure 
for  the  support  of  religion,  designed  to  revive 
the  payment  of  tithes  suspended  since  1777. 
So  lorLg  as  It  singled  out  a  particular  sect  for 
preference  It  Incurred  the  active  and  gen- 
eral hostility  of  dissentient  groups.  It  was 
broadened  to  Include  them,  with  the  result 
that  some  subsided  temporarily  In  their  op- 
position.*' As  altered,  the  bill  gave  to  each 
taxpayer  the  privilege  of  designating  which 
chTirch  should  receive  his  share  of  the  tax.  In 
default  of  designation  the  legislature  applied 
It  to  plotu  uses."  But  what  U  of  the  utmost 
significance  here.  "In  Its  final  form  the  bill 
left  the  taxpayer  the  option  of  giving  his  tax 
to  education."  » 

Madison  was  unyielding  at  all  times,  op- 
posing with  all  his  vtgor  the  general  and  non- 
discriminatory as  he  had  the  earlier  particu- 
lar and  discriminatory  assessments  proposed. 
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Tbe  modified  Assessment  BlU  passed  secobd 
reading  in  December,  1784,  and  was  all  hjut 
enacted.  Madison  and  his  lollowere.  however, 
maneuvered  determent  of  final  consideration 
imtll  November,  1785.  And  before  tbe  Asseti- 
bly  reconvened  In  the  fall  he  issued  his  his- 
toric Memorial  and  Remonstrance."  1 

This  Is  Madison's  complete,  though  not  |ls 
only,  interpretation  of  religious  liberty."  Iti  Is 
a  broadside  attack  upon  all  forma  of  'estaib- 
llahmenf  •  of  religion,  both  general  and  ;^r- 
tlcular,  nondiscriminatory  or  selective.  I|e- 
flectlng  not  only  the  many  legislative  c^- 
flicts  over  the  Assessment  BUI  and  the  9111 
for  Establishing  Religious  Freedom  but  al>o. 
for  example,  the  struggles  for  religious  incor- 
poration* and  the  continued  malntenanceiof 
the  glebea,  the  Remonstrance  is  at  once  tjhe 
moat  concise  and  the  most  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  views  of  the  First  Amendment's 
author  ooncemlng  what  is  "an  establishment 
of  religion. "  Because  It  behooves  us  In  the 
rttmming  distance  of  time  not  to  lose  sight 
of  what  he  and  his  coworkers  had  In  mind 
when,  by  a  single  sweeping  stroke  of  the  pen, 
they  forbade  an  establishment  of  rellgjon 
and  secured  Its  free  exercise,  the  text  of  ^he 
Remonstrance  is  appended  at  the  end  of  tjiis 
opinion  for  Its  wider  current  reference,  fto- 
gether  with  a  copy  of  the  bill  against  which 
It  was  directed.  ' 

The  Remonstrance,  stirring  up  a  stonri  of 
popular  protest,  killed  the  Assessment  Bill." 
It  collapsed  in  committee  shortly  befbra 
Christmas,  1785.  With  this,  the  way  ^as 
cleared  at  last  for  enactment  of  Jefferson's 
Bill  for  Establishing  Religious  Freedom. 
Madison  promptly  drove  It  through  In  Jan- 
uary of  1786.  seven  years  from  the  tlm^  It 
was  first  Introduced.  This  dual  victory  sub- 
stantially ended  the  light  over  establlWi- 
ments,  settling  the  issue  against  them.  See 
note  33. 

The  next  year  Madison  became  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Its  *Drk 
done,  he  fought  valiantly  to  secure  the  rati- 
fication of  Its  great  product  in  Virginity  as 
elsewhere,  and  nowhere  else  more  ellec- 
tively."  Madison  was  cerUln  In  his  own  njlnd 
that  under  the  Constitution  "there  is  n^t  a 
shadow  of  right  In  the  general  government  to 
Intermeddle  with  reUglon""  and  that  "this 
subject  Is,  for  the  honor  of  America,  per- 
fectly free  and  unshackled.  The  government 
has  no  Jurisdiction  over  It  .  ..."  *  Neverthe- 
less he  pledged  that  he  would  work  f<^r  a 
Bill  of  Rights,  including  a  specific  g\iar^ty 
of  religious  freedom,  and  Virginia,  with  other 
states,  ratified  the  Costltution  on  this  as- 
surance." 

Ratification  thus  accomplished,  Madison 
was  sent  to  the  first  Congress.  There  he  Went 
at  once  about  performing  his  pledge  to  estab- 
lish freedom  for  the  nation  as  he  had  done 
in  Virginia.  Within  a  little  more  than  tliree 
years  from  his  legislative  victory  at  hom^  he 
had  proposed  and  secured  the  submission  and 
ratification  of  the  Krst  Amendment  as  i  the 
first  article  of  our  Bill  of  Rights."  | 

All  the  great  instruments  of  the  Virginia 
struggle  for  religious  liberty  thus  became 
warp  and  woof  of  our  constitutional  tijadi- 
tlon,  not  simply  by  the  course  of  history, 
but  by  the  common  unifying  force  of  Madi- 
son's life,  tlMJught  and  sponsorship.  He 
epitomized  the  whole  of  that  tradition  iq  the 
Amendment's  compact,  but  nonetheless  dom- 
prehenslve.  phrasing. 

As  the  Remonstrance  discloses  throtigh- 
out,  Madison  opposed  every  form  and  degree 
of  official  relation  between  religion  and  civil 
authority.  For  him  religion  was  a  wliolly 
private  matter  beyond  the  scope  of  iclvU 
power  either  to  reetraln  or  to  suppOTt."*  De- 
nial or  abridgment  of  religious  freedom  was 
a  violation  of  right*  both  of  consciencei  and 
of  natural  equality.  State  aid  was  no  less 
obnoxious  or  destructive  to  freedom  ai)d  to 
religion  itself  than  other  forms  of  stat^  in- 


terference. "Establishment"  and  "free  exer- 
cise" were  correlative  and  coexlstenslve  Ideas, 
representing  only  different  facets  of  the 
single  and  fundamental  freedom.  The  Re- 
monstrance, foUowlng  the  Virginia  statute's 
example,  referred  to  the  history  of  reUgious 
conflicts  and  the  effects  of  all  sorts  of  estab- 
lishments, current  and  historical,  to  sup- 
press religions  free  exercise.  With  Jeffereon, 
Madison  believed  that  to  tolerate  any  frag- 
ment of  establishment  would  be  by  so  much 
to  perpetuate  restraint  upon  that  freedom. 
Hence  he  sought  to  tear  out  the  institution 
not  partially  but  root  and  branch,  and  to 
bar  lie  return  forever. 

In  no  phase  was  he  more  unrelentingly 
absolute  than  In  opposing  state  support  or 
aid  by  taxation.  Not  even  "three  pence"  con- 
tribution was  thus  to  be  exacted  from  any 
citizen  for  such  a  purpose.  Remonstrance, 
Par.  3.*  Tithes  had  been  the  llfeblood  of 
establishment  before  and  after  other  com- 
pulsions disappeared.  Madison  and  his  co- 
workers made  no  exceptions  or  abridgements 
to  the  complete  separation  they  created. 
Their  objection  was  not  to  small  tithes.  It 
was  to  any  tithes  whatsoever.  "If  it  were 
lawful  to  Impose  a  small  tax  for  religion, 
the  admisBlon  would  pave  the  way  for  op- 
pressive levies."  *"  Not  the  amount  but  "the 
principle  of  assessment  was  wrong."  And  the 
principle  was  as  much  to  prevent  "the  inter- 
ference of  law  in  religion"  as  to  restrain  In- 
tervention In  political  matters."  In  this  field 
the  authors  of  our  freedom  wotild  not  tolerate 
"the  first  experiment  on  our  liberties"  or 
"wait  till  usurped  power  had  strengthened 
Itself  by  exercise,  and  entangled  the  ques- 
tion In  precedents."  Remonstrance,  Par.  3. 
Nor  should  we. 

In  view  of  this  history  no  further  proof 
Is  needed  that  the  Amendment  forbids  any 
appropriation,  large  or  small,  from  public 
funds  to  aid  or  support  any  and  all  religious 
exercises.  But  If  more  were  called  for,  the 
debates  In  the  First  Congress  and  this  Court's 
consistent  expressions,  whenever  It  has 
touched  on  the  matter  directly,"  supply  It. 
By  contrast  with  the  Virginia  history,  the 
congressional  debates  on  consideration  of 
the  Amendment  reveal  only  sparse  discus- 
sion, reflecting  the  fact  that  the  essential 
issues  had  been  settled."  Indeed  the  matter 
had  become  so  well  understood  as  to  have 
been  taken  for  granted  In  all  but  formal 
phrasing.  Hence,  the  only  enlightening  ref- 
erence shows  concern,  not  to  preserve  any 
power  to  \iBe  public  funds  in  aid  of  religion, 
but  to  prevent  the  Amendment  from  outlaw- 
ing private  gifts  Inadvertently  by  virtue  of 
the  breadth  of  Its  wording.**  In  the  margin 
are  noted  also  the  principal  decisions  In 
which  expressions  of  this  Court  confirm  the 
Amendment's  broad  prohibition." 
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Compulsory  attendance  upon  religious  ex- 
ercises went  out  early  In  the  process  of  sep- 
arating church  and  state,  together  with 
forced  observance  of  religious  forms  and  cere- 
monies." Test  oaths  and  religious  qualifica- 
tion for  office  followed  later."  These  things 
none  devoted  to  our  great  tradition  of  reli- 
gious Uberty  would  think  of  bringing  back. 
Hence  today,  apart  from  efforts  to  inject  re- 
ligious training  or  exercises  and  sectarian 
Issues  into  the  public  schools,  the  only  seri- 
ous surviving  threat  to  maintaining  that 
complete  and  permanent  separation  of  re- 
ligion and  civil  power  which  the  First 
Amendment  commands  is  through  use  of 
the  taxing  power  to  support  religion,  reli- 
gious establishments,  or  establishments  hav- 
ing a  religious  foundation  whatever  their 
form  or  special  religious  function 

Does  New  Jersey's  action  furnish  support 
for  religion  by  use  of  the  taxing  power?  Cei- 
talnly  It  does,  if  the  test  remains  undiluted 
as  Jefferson  and  Madison  made  It,  that  money 
taken  by  taxation  from  one  Is  not  to  be  used 
or  given  to  support  another's  religious  train- 


ing or  belief,  or  Indeed  one's  own."  Today  as 
then  the  furnishing  of  "contributions  of 
money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which 
he  disbelieves"  is  the  forbidden  exactloa; 
and  the  prohibition  Is  absolute  for  whatever 
measure  brings  that  consequence  and  what- 
ever amount  may  be  sought  or  given  to  that 
end. 

The  funds  used  here  were  rsdsed  by  taxa- 
tion. The  Coxirt  does  not  dispute,  nor  could 
It,  that  their  use  does  In  fact  give  aid  and 
encouragement  to  religious  instruction.  It 
only  concludes  that  this  aid  Is  not  "support" 
In  law.  But  Madison  and  Jefferson  were  con- 
cerned with  aid  and  supp>ort  In  fact,  not  as  a 
legal  conclusion  "entangled  In  precedents.* 
Remonstrance,  Par.  3.  Here  parents  pay 
money  to  send  their  children  to  parochial 
schools  and  funds  raised  by  taxation  are  used 
to  reimburse  them.  This  not  only  helps  the 
children  to  get  to  school  and  the  parents  to 
send  them.  It  aids  them  in  a  substantial  way 
to  get  the  very  thing  which  they  are  sent  to 
the  particular  school  to  secure,  namely, 
religious  training  and  teaching. 

Believers  of  all  faiths,  and  others  who  do 
not  express  their  feeling  toward  ultimate 
Issues  of  existence  in  any  creedal  form,  pay 
the  New  Jersey  tax.  When  the  money  so 
raised  Is  used  to  pay  for  transportation  to 
religious  schools,  the  Catholic  taxpayer  to 
the  extent  of  his  proportionate  share  pays 
for  the  transportation  of  Lutheran,  Jewish 
and  otherwise  rellglovis  affiliated  children  to 
receive  their  non-Catholic  religious  Instruc- 
tion. Their  parents  likewise  pay  proportion- 
ately for  the  tran^)ortatlon  of  Catholic  chil- 
dren to  receive  Catholic  instruction.  Each 
thus  contributes  to  "the  propagation  of  opin- 
ions which  he  disbelieves"  In  so  far  as  their 
religions  differ,  as  do  others  who  accept  no 
creed  without  regard  to  those  differences. 
Each  thus  pays  taxes  also  to  support  the 
teaching  of  his  own  religion,  an  exaction 
equaUy  forbidden  since  It  denies  "the  com- 
fortable liberty"  of  giving  one's  contribution 
to  the  particular  agency  of  Instruction  he 
approves." 

New  Jersey's  action  therefore  exactly  fits 
the  type  of  exaction  and  the  kind  of  evil 
at  which  Madison  and  Jefferson  struck.  Un- 
der  the  test  they  framed  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  Is  no  part  of 
tte  cost  of  education  or  of  the  religious  In- 
struction given.  That  It  Is  a  subaUntlal  and  a 
necessary  element  Is  shown  most  plainly  by 
the  contlnvUng  and  Increasing  demand  for 
the  sUte  to  assume  It.  Nor  Is  there  pretense 
that  It  relates  only  to  the  secular  Instruc- 
tlon  given  In  religious  schools  or  that  any 
attempt  U  or  co\ild  be  made  toward  aUocat- 
ing  proportional  shares  ae  between  the  secu- 
lar and  the  religious  instruction.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  the  Instruction  is  religious  and 
relates  to  a  particular  faith,  whether  one 
or  another,  that  parents  send  their  chUdren 
to  religious  schools  \mder  the  Pierce  doctrine. 
And  the  very  purpose  of  the  state's  contribu- 
tion Is  to  defray  the  cost  of  conveying  the 
pupil  to  the  place  where  he  will  receive  not 
simply  secular,  but  also  and  primarily  reli- 
gious, teaching  and  guidance. 

Indeed  the  view  Is  sincerely  avowed  by 
many  of  various  falth8,««  that  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  all  education  U  or  should  be  religious, 
that  the  secular  cannot  be  and  should  not  oe 
separated  from  the  religious  phase  and  em- 
phasis. Hence,  the  Inadequacy  of  public  or 
secular  education  and  the  necessity  for  send- 
ing the  chUd  to  a  school  where  religion  is 
taught.  But  whatever  may  be  the  philosophy 
or  Its  Justification,  there  is  undeniably  an 
admixture  of  religious  with  secular  teaching 
In  aU  such  Institutions.  That  Is  the  very 
reason  for  their  being.  Certainly  for  purP<Me8 
of  constltutloniaity  we  cannot  contradict  ine 
whole  basis  of  the  ethical  and  educationaJ 
convictions  of  people  who  believe  In  religious 
schooling. 

Yet  this  very  admixture  Is  what  was  ois- 
establlshed  when  the  First  Amendment  for- 
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hade  "an  establishment  of  religion."  Com- 
mmgllng  the  religious  with  the  secular 
teaching  does  not  divest  the  whole  of  its 
religious  permeation  and  emphasis  or  make 
ihem  of  minor  part.  If  proportion  were  ma- 
terial. Indeed,  on  any  other  view,  the  con- 
gtltutlonal  prohibition  always  could  be 
brought  to  naught  by  adding  a  modicum  of 
the  secular. 

An  approrlatlon  from  the  public  treasury 
to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Sunday 
jchool.  to  weekday  special  classes  at  the 
church  or  parish  house,  or  to  the  meetings 
of  various  young  people's  religious  societies, 
such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C  .  A.,  the 
T  M.  H.  A ,  the  Epworth  League,  could  not 
withstand  the  constitutional  attack.  This 
would  be  true,  whether  or  not  secular  activ- 
ities were  mixed  with  the  religious.  If  such 
an  appropriation  could  not  stand,  then  It  Is 
hard  to  see  how  one  becomes  valid  for  the 
sime  thing  upon  the  more  extended  scale 
of  dally  instruction.  Surely  constitutionality 
does  not  turn  on  where  or  how  often  the 
mixed  teaching  occurs. 

yiually,  transportation,  where  It  Is  needed. 
Is  as  essential  to  education  a*  any  other  ele- 
ment. Its  cost  Is  as  much  a  part  of  the  total 
expense,  except  at  times  in  amoxint,  as  the 
cost  of  textbooks,  of  school  lunches,  of 
»thletlc  equipment,  of  writing  and  other 
materials;  Indeed  of  all  other  Items  com- 
posing the  total  burden.  Now  as  always  the 
core  of  the  educational  process  Is  the  teacher- 
pupil  relationship.  Without  this  the  richest 
equipment  and  facilities  would  go  for  naught. 
See  JuAd  v.  Board  of  Education,  278  N.Y. 
200,  212,  15  N.E.  2d  076.  682.  But  the  pro- 
verbial Mark  Hopkins  conception  no  longer 
wiffloes  for  the  country's  requirements.  With- 
out buildings,  without  equipment,  without 
library,  textbooks  and  other  materials,  and 
without  transportation  to  bring  teacher  and 
pupil  together  In  such  an  effective  teaching 
environment,  there  can  be  not  even  the 
skeleton  of  what  our  times  require.  Hardly 
can  It  be  maintained  that  transportation  Is 
the  least  eseentlal  of  these  Items,  or  that 
It  does  not  In  fact  aid,  encourage,  sustain  and 
support.  Just  as  they  do,  the  very  process 
which  Is  its  ptirpose  to  accomplish.  No  less 
essential  Is  It,  or  the  payment  of  Its  cost, 
than  the  very  teaching  In  the  classroom  of 
payment  of  the  teacher's  sxistenance.  Many 
types  of  equipment,  now  considered  eesentlal, 
better  could  be  done  without. 

For  me,  therefore,  the  feat  Is  Impossible 
to  select  so  Indispensable  an  Item  from  the 
oomposlte  of  total  costs,  and  characterize  it 
as  not  aiding,  contributing  to,  promoting  or 
sustaining  the  propagation  of  beliefs  which 
it  is  the  very  end  of  all  to  bring  about.  Unless 
this  can  be  maintained,  and  the  Court  does 
not  maintain  It,  the  aid  thus  given  Is  out- 
lawed. Payment  of  transportation  Is  no  more, 
nor  Is  It  any  the  less  essential  to  education, 
whether  religious  or  secular,  than  payment 
for  tuitions,  for  teachers'  salaries,  for  build- 
ings, equipment  and  necessary  materials.  Nor 
Is  It  any  the  less  directly  related.  In  a  school 
giving  religious  Instruction,  to  the  primary 
rrilglous  objective  all  those  essential  Items 
of  cost  are  intended  to  achieve.  No  rational 
line  can  be  drawn  between  pvayment  for  such 
larger,  but  not  more  necessary,  items  and 
payment  for  transportation.  The  only  line 
that  can  be  so  drawn  Is  one  between  more 
dollars  and  less.  Certainly  In  this  realm  such 
aline  can  be  no  valid  constitutional  measure. 
MuTdock  v.  Pennsylvania.  319  U.S.  105: 
Thomas  V.  Collins,  323  U.S.  516."  Now,  as  m 
Uadlson's  time,  not  the  amount  but  the 
principle  of  assessment  is  wrong.  Remon- 
strance, Par.  3. 


IV 


But  we  are  told  that  the  New  Jersey  stat- 
ute Is  valid  m  Its  present  application  be- 
cause the  appropriation  Is  for  a  public,  not 
ft  private  purpose,  namely,  the  promotion  of 
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education,  and  the  majority  accept  this  Idea 
in  the  conclusion  that  all  we  have  here  is 
"public  welfare  legislation."  If  that  Is  true 
and  the  Amendment's  force  can  be  thus  de- 
stroyed, what  has  been  said  becomes  all  the 
more  pertinent.  For  then  there  could  be  no 
possible  objection  to  more  extensive  support 
of  religious  education  by  New  Jersey. 

If  the  fact  alone  be  determinative  that 
religious  schools  are  engaged  In  education, 
thus  promoting  the  general  and  individual 
welfare,  together  with  the  leglalatiire's  de- 
cision that  the  payment  of  public  moneys 
for  their  aid  makes  their  work  a  public 
function,  then  I  can  see  no  possible  basis, 
except  one  of  dubious  legislative  policy,  for 
the  state's  refusal  to  make  full  appropriation 
for  support  of  private,  religious  schools.  Just 
as  is  done  for  public  instruction.  There  could 
not  be.  on  that  basis,  valid  constitutional 
objection." 

Of  course  paying  the  cost  of  transportation 
promotes  the  general  cause  of  education  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Individual.  So  does  pay- 
ing all  other  Items  of  educational  expanse. 
And  obviously,  the  the  majority  say,  K  Is 
much  too  late  to  urge  that  legislation  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  opportunities  of 
children  to  secure  a  secular  education  serves 
no  public  purpose.  Our  nation-wide  system 
of  public  education  rests  on  the  contrary 
view,  as  do  all  grants  in  aid  of  education, 
public  or  private,  which  is  not  religious  In 
character. 

These  things  are  beside  the  real  question. 
They  have  no  possible  materiality  except  to 
obscure  the  all-pervading,  inescapable  issue. 
Cf.  Cochran  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra. 
Stripped  of  Its  religious  phase,  the  case  pre- 
sents no  substantial  federal  question.  Ibid. 
The  public  function  argument,  by  casting 
the  Issue  in  terms  of  promoting  the  general 
cause  of  education  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Individual,  ignores  the  religious  factor  and 
its  essential  connection  with  the  transpor- 
tation, thereby  leaving  out  the  only  vital 
element  in  the  case.  So  of  course  do  the  "ptib- 
11c  welfare"  and  "social  legislation"  ideas, 
fbr  they  come  to  the  same  thing. 

We  have  here  then  one  substantial  Issue, 
not  two.  To  say  that  New  Jersey's  appropria- 
tion and  her  use  of  the  power  of  taxation 
for  raising  the  funds  appropriated  are  not 
for  public  purpoees  but  are  for  private  ends, 
la  to  say  that  they  are  for  the  support  of 
religion  and  religious  teaching.  Conversely, 
to  say  that  they  are  for  public  purposes  Is 
to  say  that  they  are  not  for  religious  ones. 

This  Is  precisely  for  the  reason  that  edu- 
cation which  Includes  rellgloiis  training  and 
teaching,  and  its  support,  have  been  made 
matters  of  private  right  and  function,  not 
public,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, "niat  is  the  effect  not  only  in  its 
guaranty  o(f  religion's  free  exercise,  but  also 
In  the  prohibition  of  establishments.  It  was 
on  this  basis  of  the  private  character  of  the 
function  of  religious  education  that  this 
Court  held  parents  entitled  to  send  their 
children  to  private,  religious  schools.  Pierce 
V.  Society  of  Sisters,  supra.  Now  It  declares 
in  effect  that  the  appropriation  of  public 
funds  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  attending 
those  schools  is  for  a  public  purpoee.  If  so, 
I  do  not  understand  why  the  state  cannot  go 
farther  or  why  this  case  appwtJaches  the  verge 
of  Its  power. 

In  truth  this  view  contradicts  the  whole 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  First  Amendment 
as  hOTetofore  conceived.  The  "public  func- 
tion"— "public  welfare" — "social  legislation" 
argument  seeks.  In  Madison's  words,  to  "em- 
ploy Religion  [that  is,  here,  religious  educa- 
tion) as  an  engine  of  Civil  policy."  Remon- 
strance, Par.  5.  It  Is  of  one  piece  with  ttie 
Assessment  Bill's  preamble,  although  with 
the  vital  difference  that  It  •wholly  Ignores 
what  that  preamble  explicitly  states." 

Our  constitutional  policy  Is  exactly  the  <^- 
poslte.  It  does  not  deny  the  value  or  the 
necessity  for  religious  training,  teaching  or 
observance.  Rather  It  secures  their  free  exer- 


cise. But  to  that  end  It  does  deny  that  the 
state  can  undertake  or  sustain  them  In  any 
form  or  degree.  For  this  reason  the  sphere 
of  religious  activity,  as  distinguished  from 
the  secular  intellectual  liberties,  has  been 
given  the  twofold  protection  and,  as  the  state 
cannot  forbid,  neither  can  it  perform  or  aid 
in  performing  the  religious  function.  The 
dual  prohibition  makes  that  function  alto- 
gether private.  It  cannot  be  made  a  public 
one  by  legislative  act.  This  was  the  very  heart 
of  Madison's  Remonstrance,  as  It  Is  of  the 
Amendment  Itself. 

It  Is  not  because  religious  teaching  does 
not  promote  the  public  or  the  Individual's 
welfare,  but  because  neither  Is  furthered 
when  the  state  promotes  religious  education, 
that  the  Constitution  forbids  It  to  do  so. 
Both  legislatures  and  courts  are  bound  by 
that  distinction.  In  failure  to  observe  It  lies 
the  fallacy  of  the  "public  function" — "social 
legislation"  argument,  a  fallacy  facilitated  by 
easy  transference  of  the  argument's  basing 
from  due  process  unrelated  to  any  religious 
aspect  to  the  First  Amendment. 

By  no  declaration  that  a  gift  of  public 
money  to  religious  uses  will  promote  the  gen- 
eral or  individual  welfare,  or  the  cause  of 
education  generally,  can  legislative  bodies 
overcome  the  Amendment's  bar.  Nor  may  the 
courts  sustain  their  attempts  to  do  so  by 
finding  such  consequences  for  appropriations 
which  in  fact  give  aid  to  or  promote  re- 
ligious uses.  Cf.  Norris  v.  Alabama,  294  U.S. 
587,  590;  Hooven  &  Allison  Co.  v.  Evatt.  324 
U.S.  652,  659;  AMns  v.  Texas,  325  UJ3.  398. 
402.  Legislattires  are  free  to  make,  and  courts 
to  sustain,  appropriations  only  when  It  can 
be  found  that  in  fact  they  do  not  aid,  pro- 
mote, encourage  or  sustain  religlotis  teaching 
or  observances,  be  the  amount  large  or  small. 
No  such  finding  has  been  or  could  be  made 
in  this  case.  The  Amendment  has  removed 
this  form  of  promoting  the  public  welfare 
from  legislative  and  Judicial  competence  to 
make  a  public  function.  It  Is  exclusively  a 
private  affair. 

The  reasons  underlying  the  Amendment's 
policy  have  not  vanished  with  time  or  di- 
minished in  force.  Now  as  when  It  was 
adopted  the  price  of  religious  freedom  is 
double.  It  is  that  the  church  and  religion 
shall  live  both  within  and  upon  that  free- 
dom. There  cannot  be  freedom  of  religion, 
safeguarded  by  the  state,  and  Intervention 
by  the  church  or  Its  agencies  In  the  state's 
domain  or  dependency  on  Its  largesse.  Madi- 
son's Remonstrance,  Par.  6.  8."  The  great  con- 
dition of  religious  liberty  is  that  it  be  main- 
tained free  from  sustenance,  as  also  from 
other  Interferences,  by  the  state.  For  when 
It  comes  to  rest  upon  that  secular  founda- 
tion It  vanishes  with  the  resting.  Id.,  Par. 
7,  8."  Public  money  devoted  to  payment  of 
religious  costs,  educational  or  other,  brings 
the  quest  for  more.  It  brings  too  the  struggle 
of  sect  against  sect  for  the  larger  share  or 
for  any.  Here  one  by  numbers  alone  will 
benefit  most,  there  another.  That  is  precisely 
the  history  of  societies  which  have  had  an 
established  religion  and  dissident  groups.  Id., 
Par  8,  11.  It  Is  the  very  thing  Jefferson  and 
Madison  experienced  and  sought  to  guard 
against,  whether  in  its  bjunt  or  In  Its  more 
screened  forms.  Ibid.  The  end  of  such  strife 
cannot  be  other  than  to  destroy  the  cher- 
ished liberty.  The  dominating  group  will 
achieve  the  dominant  benefit;  or  all  will  em- 
broil the  state  m  their  dissensions.  Id.,  Par. 
11." 

Exactly  such  conflicts  have  centered  of  late 
around  providing  transportation  to  religious 
schools  from  public  funds.''  The  issue  and 
the  dissension  work  typically,  in  Madison's 
phrase,  to  "destroy  that  moderation  and  har- 
mony which  the  forbearance  of  our  laws  to 
Intermeddle  with  Religion,  has  produced 
amongst  its  several  sects."  Id..  Par.  11.  This 
occurs,  as  he  well  knew,  over  measures  at  the 
very  threshold  of  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciple. Id.,  Par.  3,  9,  11. 
In  these  conflicts  wherever  success  has  been 
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obtained  It  Iiaa  been  upon  tne  conteitlon 
that  by  providing  the  transportatlon^the 
general  cause  of  education,  the  general  nwel- 
rare.  and  the  welfare  of  the  Individual  will 
be  forwarded;  hence  that  the  matter  lies 
within  the  realm  of  public  function,  for  Isgls- 
latlve  determination."  State  courts  have 
divided  upon  the  the  Issue,  some  taklnj  the 
view  that  only  the  Individual,  others  that 
the  Institution  receives  the  benefit."  A  few 
have  recognized  that  this  dichotomy  1»  1  alse, 
that  both  In  fact  are  aided." 

The  majority  here  does  not  accept  In  t^rms 
any  of  those  views.  But  neither  does  It  peny 
that  the  individual  or  the  school,  or  littleed 
both,  are  benefited  directly  and  substan- 
tially." To  do  so  would  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  public  function — social  legUli.tlon 
thesis.  On  the  contrary,  the  opinion  concedes 
that  the  children  are  aided  by  being  help*d  to 
get  to  the  religious  schooling.  By  converse 
necessary  implication  as  well  as  by  tha  ab- 
sence of  express  denial.  It  must  be  takan  to 
concede  also  that  the  school  Is  helped  to 
reach  the  child  with  Its  religious  teac|ilng. 
The  religious  enterprise  Is  common  to  both, 
as  is  the  Interest  In  having  transportation 
for  Its  religious  piirposes  provided. 

Notwithstanding  the  recognition  that  thU 
two-way  aid  is  given  and  the  absence  of  any 
denial  that  religious  teaching  la  thus! fur- 
thered, the  Coxirt  concludes  that  the  a^d  so 
given  Is  not  "support"  of  religion.  It  Is  rither 
only  support"  of  education  as  such,  wltpout 
reference  to  its  religious  content,  and  jthus 
becomes  public  welfare  legislation.  To ;  this 
elision  of  the  religious  element  from  thejcase 
Is  added  gloss  In  two  respects,  one  that  the 
aid  extended  partakes  of  the  nature  jof  a 
safety  measure,  the  other  that  failure  tojpro- 
vlde  It  would  make  the  state  unneutrikl  In 
religious  matters,  discriminating  agaln»t  or 
hampering  such  children  concerning  public 
benefits  all  others  receive. 

Ax  Will  be  noted,  the  one  gloas  Is  contra- 
dicted by  the  facta  of  record  and  the  ^ther 
Is  of  whole  cloth  wiai  the  "public  funcilon" 
argument's  exclalon  of  the  rallglous  fa«ftor.° 
But  most  Important  4a  that  this  approach. 
If  valid,  supplies  a  ready  method  for  nulli- 
fying the  Amendment's  guaranty,  not  only 
for  this  case  and  others  Involving  small 
grants  In  aid  for  rellgloiu  education,  but 
equally  for  larger  ones.  The  only  thing  Reed- 
ed win  be  for  the  Court  again  to  transplant 
the  "public  welfare — public  function"  view 
from  Its  proper  nonrellglous  due  process  bear- 
ing to  First  Amendment  application,  holding 
that  religious  education  Is  not  "supported" 
though  It  may  be  aided  by  the  approprla- 
tloo.  and  that  the  cause  of  education  gen - 
eraUy  is  furthered  by  helping  the  pujju  to 
•secure  that  type  of  training. 

This  is  not  therefore  jiist  a  little  casei  over 
bus  fares.  In  paraphrase  of  Madison,  distant 
as  It  may  be  In  Its  present  form  from  a  com- 
plete establishment  of  religion,  it  differs  from 
It  only  In  degree;  and  Is  the  first  step  In  that 
direction.  Id.,  Par.  9."  Today  as  In  his  time 
"the  same  authority  which  can  force  a  clU- 
sen  to  contribute  three  pence  only  ...  for 
the  support  of  any  one  [religious)  estabfUsh- 
ment,  may  force  him"  to  pay  more;  ot  "to 
conform  to  any  other  establishment  lb  all 
cases  whatsoever."  And  now,  as  then,  "either 
...  we  must  say,  that  the  will  of  the  Ijegls- 
lAture  Is  the  only  measure  of  their  authority; 
and  that  In  the  plenitude  of  this  authority, 
they  may  sweep  away  an  our  fundamental 
rights;  or,  that  they  are  bound  to  leav«  this 
particular  right  untouched  and  sao-ed." 
Remonstrance,  Par.  IS.  j 

The  realm  of  religious  training  and  ^Uef 
remains,  as  the  Amendment  made  it.  the 
kingdom  of  the  individual  man  anq  his 
Ood.  It  should  be  keprt  Invlolately  private, 
not  "entangled  ...  in  precedents"  •♦  or  con- 
founded with  what  legislatures  legitimately 
may  take  over  Into  the  public  domalo. 


No  one  conscious  of  religious  values  can  be 
unsympathetic  toward  the  burden  which  our 
constitutional  separation  puts  on  parents 
who  desire  religious  Instruction  mixed  with 
secular  for  their  children.  They  pay  taxes  for 
others'  children's  education,  at  the  same 
time  the  added  cost  of  instruction  for  their 
own.  Nor  can  one  happily  see  benefits  denied 
to  children  which  others  receive,  because  In 
conscience  they  or  their  parents  for  them 
desire  a  different  kind  of  training  others  do 
not  demand. 

But  if  those  feelings  should  prevail,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  our  historic  constitu- 
tional policy  and^oommand.  No  more  unjust 
or  discriminatory  in  fact  is  It  to  deny  attend- 
ants at  religious  schools  the  cost  of  their 
transportation  than  It  Is  to  deny  them  tui- 
tions, sustenance  for  their  teachers,  or  any 
other  educational  expense  which  others  re- 
ceive at  public  cost.  Hardship  In  fact  there  is 
which  none  can  blink.  But,  for  assuring  to 
those  who  undergo  It  the  greater,  the  most 
comprehensive  freedom.  It  Is  one  written  by 
design  and  firm  intent  into  our  basic  law. 

Of  course  discrimination  In  the  legal  sense 
does  not  exist.  The  child  attending  the  re- 
ligious school  has  the  same  right  as  any 
other  to  attend  the  public  school.  But  he 
foregoes  exercising  It  because  the  same  guar- 
anty which  assures  this  freedom  forbids  the 
public  school  or  any  agency  of  the  state  to 
give  or  aid  him  in  securing  the  religious  In- 
struction he  seeks. 

Were  he  to  accept  the  common  school,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  protest  the  teaching 
there  of  any  creed  or  faith  not  his  own.  And 
It  Is  precisely  for  the  reason  that  their  at- 
mosphere Is  whoUy  secular  that  children  are 
not  sent  to  public  schools  under  the  Pierce 
doctrine.  But  that  is  a  constitutional  neces- 
sity, because  we  have  staked  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  country  on  the  faith  that  com- 
plete separation  between  the  state  and  re- 
ligion is  best  for  the  state  and  beet  for  re- 
ligion. Remonstrance,  Par.  8,  12. 

That  policy  necessarily  entails  hardship 
upon  persons  who  forego  the  right  to  educa- 
tional advantages  the  state  can  supply  in 
order  to  secure  others  It  is  precluded  from 
giving.  Indeed  this  may  hamper  the  parent 
and  the  child  forced  by  conscience  to  that 
choice.  But  it  does  not  make  the  state  im- 
neutral  to  withhold  what  the  Constitution 
forbids  It  to  give.  On  the  contrary  It  Is  only 
by  observing  the  prohibition  rigidly  that  the 
state  can  maintain  Its  neutrality  and  avoid 
partisanship  in  the  dissensions  inevitable 
when  sect  opposes  sect  over  demands  for  pub- 
lic moneys  to  further  religious  education, 
teaching  or  training  in  any  form  or  degree, 
directly  or  Indirectly.  Like  St.  Paul's  free- 
dom, rellglOTis  liberty  with  a  great  price 
must  be  bought.  And  for  those  who  exercise 
it  most  fully,  by  Insisting  upon  reUglous  edu- 
cation for  their  children  mixed  with  secular, 
by  the  terms  of  ow  Constitution  the  price 
Is  greater  than  for  otiters. 

The  problem  then  cannot  be  cast  in  terms 
of  legal  discrimination  or  Its  absence.  This 
would  be  true,  even  though  the  state  In  giv- 
ing aid  should  treat  all  religious  Instruction 
alike.  Thus,  if  the  present  statute  and  its  ap- 
plication were  shown  to  {4>ply  equally  to  all 
religious  schools  of  whatever  faith,"  yet  In 
the  light  of  our  tradition  It  could  not  stand. 
For  then  the  adherent  of  one  creed  still 
woiUd  pay  for  the  support  of  another,  the 
chUdlees  taxpayer  with  others  more  fortu- 
nate. Then  too  there  woiUd  seem  to  be  no 
bar  to  making  appropriations  for  transporta- 
tion and  other  expenses  of  children  attend- 
ing public  or  other  secular  schools,  after 
hours  m  separate  places  and  classes  for  their 
exclusively  religious  Instruction.  The  person 
who  embraces  no  creed  also  would  be  forced 
to  pay  for  teaching  what  he  does  not  believe. 
Again,  It  was  the  furnishing  of  "contribu- 


tions of  money  for  the  propagatla^  cf  opin- 
ions  which  he  disbelieves"  that  /the  fathers 
outlawed.  That  consequence  and  effect  are 
not  removed  by  multiplying  to  all-inclusive- 
ness  the  sects  for  which  support  Is  exacted. 
The  Constitution  requires,  not  comprehen- 
sive Identification  of  state  with  religion,  but 
complete  separation. 

VI 

Short  treatment  will  dispose  of  what  re- 
mains. Whatever  might  be  said  of  some  other 
application  of  New  Jersey's  statute,  the  one 
made  here  has  no  semblance  of  bearing  as  a 
safety  measure  or.  Indeed,  for  seciirlng  expe- 
ditious conveyance.  The  transportation  sup- 
plied Is  by  public  conveyance,  subject  to  all 
the  hazards  and  delays  of  the  highway  and 
the  streets  Incurred  by  the  public  generally 
In  going  about  Its  multifarious  business. 

Nor  is  the  case  comparable  to  one  of  fur- 
nishing fire  or  police  protection,  or  accesi 
to  public  highways.  These  things  are  matters 
of  common  right,  part  of  the  general  need  for 
safety."  Certainly  the  fire  department  must 
not  stand  idly  by  while  the  church  bums. 
Nor  Is  this  reason  why  the  state  should  pay 
the  expense  of  transportation  or  other  items 
of  the  cost  of  religious  education." 

Needless  to  add,  we  have  no  such  case  u 
Green  v.  Frazier,  253  U.S.  233,  or  Carmichati 
V.  Southern  Coal  Co.,  301  U.S.  496,  which 
dealt  with  matters  whoUy  unrelated  to  the 
First  Amendment,  involving  only  situations 
where  the  "public  fimctlon"  issue  was  deter- 
minative. 

I  have  chosen  to  place  my  dissent  upon  the 
broad  ground  I  think  decisive,  though  strictly 
speaking  the  case  might  be  decided  on  nar- 
rower Issues.  The  New  Jersey  statute  might  be 
held  invalid  on  its  face  for  the  exclusion  of 
children  who  attend  private,  profit-making 
schools."  I  cannot  assume,  as  does  the  major- 
ity, that  the  New  Jersey  courts  would  write 
off  this  explicit  limitation  from  the  statute. 
Moreover,  the  resolution  by  which  the  statute 
was  appUed  expressly  limits  its  benefits  to 
students  of  public  and  Catholic  schools." 
There  Is  no  showing  that  there  are  no  other 
private  or  religious  schools  in  this  populous 
district."  I  do  not  think  It  can  be  assumed 
there  were  none."  But  In  the  view  I  have 
taken,  it  Is  uiuiecessary  to  limit  grounding 
to  these  matters. 

Two  great  drives  are  constantly  In  motion 
to  abridge.  In  the  name  of  education,  the 
complete  division  of  religion  and  civil  au- 
thority which  our  forefathers  made.  One  is 
to  introduce  religious  education  and  observ- 
ances into  the  public  schools.  The  other,  to 
obtain  public  funds  for  the  aid  and  support 
of  various  private  religious  schools.  See  John- 
son. The  Legal  Status  of  Church-State  Ee- 
latlonshlps  In  the  United  States  (1934); 
Thayer,  Religion  In  Public  Education  (1947): 
Note  (1941)  50  Tale  L.  J.  917.  In  my  opin- 
ion both  avenues  were  closed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Neither  should  be  opened  by  this 
Cotirt.  The  matter  is  not  one  of  quantity,  to 
be  measured  by  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended. Now  as  In  Madison's  day  It  is  one  of 
principle,  to  keep  separate  the  separate 
spheres  as  the  First  Amendment  drew  them; 
to  prevent  the  first  experiment  upon  our 
liberties;  and  to  keep  the  question  from  be- 
coming entangled  In  corrosive  precedents. 
We  should  not  be  less  strict  to  keep  strong 
and  untarnished  the  one  side  of  the  shield 
of  religious  freedom  than  we  have  been  of 
the  other. 

The  Judgment  should  be  reversed. 

rOOTNOTXS 

'"A  BUI  for  Establishing  Religious  Free- 
dom," enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  oi 
Virginia,  January  19,  1788.  See  1  R*n°J^ 
The  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (1868)  21»- 
220;  xn  Henlng's  Statutes  of  Virginia  (1838) 
84. 
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•  Schneider  v.  State.  308  U.S.  147;  Cantwell 
y  Connecticut,  310  U.S.  29«;  Murdock  v. 
Pennsylvania,  319  U.S.  106;  PHnce  v.  Massa- 
chusetts, 321  U.S.  168;  Thomas  v.  Collins,  323 
U.S.  516,  530. 

» The  briefs  did  not  raise  the  First  Amend- 
ment Issue.  The  only  one  presented  was 
whether  the  state's  action  involved  a  public 
or  an  exclusively  private  function  under  the 
due  process  claiise  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. See  Part  IV  infra.  On  the  facts,  the 
cost  of  transportation  here  Is  Inseparable 
from  both  religious  and  secular  teaching  at 
the  religious  school.  In  the  Cochran  case  the 
state  furnished  secular  textbooks  only.  But 
see  text  infra  at  note  40  et  seq.,  and  Part  IV. 

•  Cf.  note  3  and  text  Part  rV;  see  also 
note  35. 

•  The  statute  reads:  "Whenever  in  any  dis- 
trict there  are  children  living  remote  from 
any  schoolhouse,  the  board  of  education  of 
the  district  may  make  rules  and  contracts 
for  the  transiK)rtatlon  of  such  cliildren  to 
and  from  school  .  .  .  other  than  a  public 
school,  except  such  school  as  Is  operated  for 
profit  In  whole  or  in  part. 

"When  any  school  district  provides  any 
transportation  for  public  school  children  to 
and  from  school,  transportation  from  any 
point  In  such  established  school  route  to  any 
other  point  In  such  established  school  route 
shall  be  supplied  to  school  children  residing 
in  such  school  district  in  going  to  and  from 
school  other  than  a  public  school,  except 
such  school  as  Is  operated  for  profit  in  whole 
or  In  part."  Laws  of  New  Jersey  (1941)  c. 
191. 

•The  full  text  of  the  resolution  Is  given 
In  note  59  infra. 

'The  public  schools  attended  were  the 
Trenton  Senior  High  School,  the  Trenton 
Junior  High  School  and  the  Pennington 
High  School.  Ewing  Township  Itself  provides 
DO  public  high  schools  affording  only  ele- 
mentary public  schools  which  stop  with  the 
eighth  grade.  The  Ewing  school  board  pays 
for  both  transportation  and  tuitions  of 
pupils  attending  the  public  high  schools. 
The  only  private  schools,  aU  Catholic  covered 
In  application  of  the  resolution  are  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral  High  School,  Trenton  CathoUc 
Boys  High  School,  and  two  elementary  pa- 
rochial schools,  St.  Hedwig's  Parochial  School 
and  St.  Francis  School.  The  Evirlng  board  pays 
only  for  transportation  to  these  schools,  not 
for  tuitions.  So  far  as  the  record  discloses, 
the  board  does  not  pay  for  or  provide  trans- 
portation to  any  other  elementary  school, 
public  or  private.  See  notes,  58.  69  and  text 
infra. 

•IX  Writings  of  James  Madison  (ed.  by 
Bunt,  1910)  288;  Padover.  Jefferson  (1942) 
74.  Madison's  chantcterlzation  related  to 
Jefferson's  entire  revision  of  the  Virginia 
Code,  of  which  the  Bill  for  E»tabUsbing  Rell- 
gloue  Freedom  was  part.  See  note  15. 

*8t«  Reynolds  v.  United  States,  98  UJ3.  146; 
D«oi»  V.  Beaaon,  133  U.S.  333;  Mormon 
Church  V.  United  States.  136  U.S.  1;  Jocob- 
*o»  V.  Massachusetts,  197  U.S.  11;  Prince  v. 
yauachusetts.  321  U.S.  168;  also  Cleveland 
v.  United  States.  329  U.S.  14. 

Possibly  the  flrart  ofllolal  declanvtlon  of  the 
"dear  and  preeezvt  danger''  doctrine  wee 
Werson's  deolu«<tlon  in  the  Virginia  Statute 
for  Bstabliehing  Religious  Freedom:  "That 
It  li  time  enoiigh  for  the  rightful  purposes 
of  dvU  govenmMot  for  Its  officers  to  inter- 
fere when  prlndiplee  break  out  Into  overt 
Mts  agalnat  peace  and  good  order."  1  Randall, 
The  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (1858)  220; 
P«to»er,  Jefferson  (1942)  81.  For  MMUaon<B 
view  to  the  same  effect,  see  note  28  infra. 

"Murdoch  v.  Pennsylvania,  819  U.S.  106, 
108;  Martin  v.  Struthers,  319  XJS.  141;  Jami- 
*on  V.  Texas,  318  VS.  418;  Marsh  v.  Alabama, 
Me  VB.  601;  Tucker  v.  Texas,  826  VS.  617. 

"Conflicts  In  other  states,  and  earUer  In 
the  colonies,  contributed  much  to  genera- 
tion of  the  Amendment,  but  none  so  directly 
M  that  In  Virginia  or  with  such  formative 


Influence  on  the  Amendment's  content  and 
wording.  See  Cobb,  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty 
In  America  (1902);  Sweet.  The  Story  of  Re- 
ligion in  America  (1939).  The  Charter  of 
Rhode  Island  of  1663,  n  Poore,  Constitutions 
(1878)  1696.  was  the  flrst  colonial  charter  to 
provide  for  religious  freedom. 

The  climactic  period  of  the  Virginia  strug- 
gle covers  the  decade  1776-1786,  from  adop- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Statute  for  Religious  Freedom. 
For  short  accounts  see  Padover,  Jefferson 
(1942)  c.  V;  Brant,  James  Madison,  The  Vir- 
ginia Revolutionist  (1941)  cc.  xn,  ZV; 
James,  The  Struggle  for  Religious  Liberty  In 
Virginia  (1900)  cc.  X,  XI;  Eckenrode,  Sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State  in  Virginia 
(1910) .  These  works  and  RandaU,  see  note  1, 
win  be  cited  In  this  opinion  by  the  names  of 
their  authors.  Citations  to  "Jefferson"  refer 
to  The  Works  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (ed.  by 
Ford,  1904-1905) ;  to  "Madison,"  to  The  Writ- 
ings of  James  Madison  (ed.  by  Hunt,  1901- 
1910). 

>'  See  Brant,  cc.  XII,  XV;  James,  cc.  X,  XI; 
£>:kenTOde. 

"  See  Brant,  c.  XH.  particularly  at  243.  Cf. 
Madison's  Remonstrance,  Appendix  to  this 
opinion.  Jefferson  of  course  held  the  same 
view.  See  note  15. 

"Madison  looked  upon  .  .  .  religious  free- 
dom, to  judge  from  the  concentrated  atten- 
tion he  gave  It,  as  the  fundamental  freedom." 
Brant,  243;  and  see  Remonstrance,  Par.  1,  4, 
15,  Appendiix. 

"See  Brant,  245-246.  Madison  quoted  lib- 
erally from  the  Declaration  In  his  Remon- 
strance and  the  use  made  of  the  quotations 
indicates  that  be  considered  the  Declaration 
to  have  outlavred  the  prevailing  establish- 
ment In  principle,  if  not  technlcaUy. 

"Jefferson  was  chairman  of  the  revising 
committee  and  chief  draftsman.  Corevisers 
were  Wythe,  Pendleton,  Mason  and  Lee.  The 
first  enacted  portion  of  the  revision,  which 
became  kno'gm  as  Jefferson's  Code,  was  the 
statute  barring  entailments.  Primogeniture 
soon  followed.  Much  longer  the  author  was 
to  wait  for  enactment  of  the  BlU  for  ReUg- 
lous Freedom;  and  not  until  after  his  death 
was  the  corollary  bill  to  be  accepted  in  prin- 
ciple which  he  considered  most  important  of 
all,  namely,  to  provide  for  common  educa- 
tion at  public  expense.  See  V  Jefferson,  163. 
However,  he  linked  this  with  disestablish- 
ment as  corollary  prime  parts  in  a  system  of 
basic  freedoms.  I  Jefferson,  78. 

Jefferson,  and  Madison  by  his  sponsorship, 
sought  to  give  the  Bill  for  Establishing  Re- 
ligious Freedom  as  nearly  constitutional 
status  as  they  could  at  the  time.  Acknowl- 
edging that  one  legislature  could  not  "re- 
strain the  acts  of  succeeding  Assemblies  .  .  . 
and  that  therefore  to  declare  this  act  irre- 
vocable would  be  of  no  effect  in  law,"  the 
Bill's  concluding  provision  as  enacted  never- 
theless asserted:  "Yet  we  are  free  to  declare 
and  do  declare,  that  the  rights  hereby  assert- 
ed are  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and 
that  if  any  act  shaU  be  hereafter  passed  to 
repeal  the  present  or  to  narrow  Its  operation, 
such  act  will  be  an  infringement  of  natural 
right."  1  RandaU,  220. 

>•  See  I  Jefferson,  70-71;  XII  Jefferson,  447; 
Padover,  80. 

"Madison  regarded  this  action  as  deser- 
tion. See  bis  letter  to  Monroe  of  AprU  12, 
1*785;  n  Madison,  129,  131-132;  James,  cc.  X, 
XI.  But  see  Eckenrode,  91,  suggesting  It  was 
surrender  to  the  Inevitable. 

The  bill  provided:  "That  for  every  sum  so 
paid,  the  Sheriff  or  Collector  shall  give  a  re- 
ceipt, expressing  therein  to  what  society  of 
Christians  the  person  from  whom  he  nuiy 
receive  the  same  shall  direct  the  money  to  be 
paid   .    .   .   ."  See  also  notes  19,  43  infra. 

A  copy  of  the  Assessment  BUI  is  to  be  found 
among  the  Washington  manuscripts  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Papers  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Vol.  231.  Because  of  its  crucial  role  in 
the  Virginia  struggle  and  bearing  upon  the 


First  Amendment's  meaning,  the  text  of  the 
BlU  Is  set  forth  in  the  Supplemental  Appen- 
dix to  this  opinion. 

«  Eckenrode,  99, 100. 

"  Id.,  100;  II  Madison,  113.  The  blU  directed 
the  sheriff  to  pay  "all  sums  which  .  .  .  may 
not  be  appropriated  by  the  person  paying  the 
same  .  .  .  Into  the  public  Treasury,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  under  the  direction  of  the  General 
Assembly,  for  the  encouragement  of  semi- 
naries of  learning  within  the  Counties 
whence  such  sums  shall  arise,  and  to  no 
other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever."  Supple- 
mental Appendix. 

"  See  generally  Eckenrode,  c.  V;  Brant, 
James,  and  other  authorities  cited  In  note 
11  above. 

°  II  Madison,  183;  and  the  Appendix  to 
this  opinion.  Eckenrode,  100  ff.  See  also 
Fleet,  Madison's  'T>etached  Memoranda" 
(1946)  in  WUllam  &  Mary  Q.  (3d  Series)  534. 
554-562. 

**  The  major  causes  aaslgned  for  its  defeat 
Include  the  elevation  of  Patrick  Henry  to  the 
governorship  In  November  of  1784;  the 
blunder  of  the  proponents  In  allowing  the 
BlU  for  Incorporations  to  come  to  the  fioor 
and  Incur  defeat  before  the  Assessment  Bill 
was  acted  on;  Madison's  astute  leadership, 
taking  advantage  of  every  "break"  to  convert 
his  Initial  minority  Into  a  majority,  in- 
cluding the  deferment  of  action  on  the  third 
reading  to  the  fall;  the  Remonstrance,  bring- 
ing a  flood  of  protesting  petitions;  and  the 
general  poverty  of  the  time.  See  Eckenrode, 
c.  V,  for  an  exceUent  aftiort,  detaUed  account. 

"See  James,  Brant,  op.  ett.  supra  note  11. 

"  V  Madison,  176.  Cf.  notes  33,  87. 

"  V  Madison,  132. 

"Brant,  250.  The  assurance  made  first  to 
his  constituents  was  responsible  for  Madi- 
son's becoming  a  membM*  of  the  Virginia 
Conventon  which  ratified  the  Constitution. 
See  James,  164-158. 

"  The  amendment  with  respect  to  religious 
liberties  read,  as  Madison  Introduced  it:  'The 
civil  rights  of  none  shall  be  abridged  on  ac- 
count of  rellgloxiB  belief  or  worship,  nor  shaU 
any  national  religion  be  established,  nor  shall 
the  fuU  and  equal  rights  of  conscience  be  in 
any  manner,  or  any  pretext,  infringed."  1  An- 
nals of  Congress  434.  In  the  process  of  debate 
this  was  modified  to  Its  present  form.  See  es- 
pecially 1  Annals  of  Congress  729-781,  765; 
also  note  34. 

"  See  text  of  the  Remonstrance,  Appendix; 
also  notes  13,  16,  24,  26  supra  and  text. 

Madison's  one  exception  concerning  re- 
straint was  for  "preserving  pubUc  order." 
Thus  he  declared  In  a  private  letter,  IX  Madi- 
son, 484,  487,  written  after  the  First  Amend- 
ment was  adopted:  "The  tendency  to  a  usur- 
pation on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  to  a  cor- 
rupting coalition  or  alliance  between  them, 
wUl  be  best  guarded  agst.  by  an  entire  absti- 
nence of  the  Govt,  from  interference  tn  any 
way  whatever,  beyond  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving public  order,  &  protecting  each  sect 
agst.  trespasses  on  Its  legal  rights  by  others." 
Cf .  note  9. 

"The  third  ground  of  remonstrance,  see 
the  Appendix,  bears  repetition  for  emphasis 
here:  "Because,  it  is  proper  to  take  alarm 
at  the  first  experiment  on  our  liberties  . . .  The 
freemen  of  America  did  not  wait  tUI  usurped 
power  had  strengt".  ened  itself  by  exercise,  and 
entangled  the  question  in  precedents.  They 
saw  all  the  consequences  In  the  principle, 
and  they  avoided  the  consequences  by  deny- 
ing the  principle.  We  revere  this  lessen  too 
much,  soon  to  forget  It.  Who  does  not  see 
that  .  .  .  the  same  axrtborlty  which  can  force 
a  eltlsen  to  contribute  three  pence  only  of 
his  property  for  the  support  of  any  one  estab- 
lishment, may  force  him  to  conform  to  any 
other  eetabllshment  in  aU  cases  whatsoevert" 
(Emphasis  added.)  n  Madison  183,  186-186. 

"Eckenrode,  106,  In  sununary  of  the  Re- 
monstrance. 

«  "Because  the  blU  implies  either  that  the 
ClvU   Magistrate   is   a   competent   Judge   of 
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Raliglous  truth;  or  that  he  may  em^y 
RallgloD  as  an  engine  of  Civil  policy.  Ipe 
first  Is  an  arrogant  pretention  falsified  by 
the  contradictory  oplnl<MS  of  Rulers  In  kll 
ages,  and  throughout  the  world:  The  secopd 
an  unhallowed  perversion  of  the  means  lOf 
aalvatlon."  Remoostranoe,  Appendix,  Par.  1 5; 
II  Madison  183. 187. 

HAS  Is  pointed  out  above,  note  3,  andjln 
Part  rv  in/ra,  Cochran,  v.  Board  of  Educui- 
tion.  281  n.S.  370.  was  not  such  a  case,     j 

"See  t«xt  supra  at  notes  24.  25.  Madison, 
of  course,  was  but  one  of  many  holding  sui;h 
views,  but  nevertheless  agreeing  to  the  coii- 
mon  understanding  for  adoption  of  a  Bill  of 
Bights  in  order  to  remove  all  doubt  engen- 
dered by  the  absence  of  explicit  guaranties 
In  the  original  Constitution.  I 

By  1791  the  great  fight  over  establla^- 
ments  had  ended,  although  some  vest^es 
r«mained  then  and  later,  even  in  Virginia. 
The  glebes,  for  example,  were  not  sold  th^re 
until  1803.  Cf.  Bckenrode,  147.  Fixing  an  ux- 
act  date  for  "dlseetablLshment"  is  almost  Im- 
possible, since  the  process  was  piecemeal.  Al- 
though Madison  failed  In  having  the  Virginia 
Bill  of  Rights  declare  explicitly  against  ^- 
tabllshment  in  1776,  cf.  note  14  and  tdxt 
supra,  in  1777  the  levy  for  support  of  tbe 
Anglican  clergy  was  suspended.  It  was  ne^er 
resumed.  Eckenrode  states:  "This  act,  in  Ef- 
fect, destroyed  the  establishment.  Many  dales 
have  been  given  for  its  end,  but  it  really 
came  on  January  1,  1777,  when  the  act  8i|8- 
pending  the  payment  of  tithes  became  effqc- 
Uve.  This  was  not  seen  at  the  time.  .  .  .  Btut 
in  freeing  almost  half  of  the  taxpayers  from 
the  bvirden  of  the  state  religion,  the  st^te 
religion  was  at  an  end.  Nobody  could  be 
forced  to  support  it,  and  an  attempt  to  le^ry 
tithes  upon  Anglicans  aJone  would  be  to  te- 
cruit  the  ranks  of  dissent."  P.  63.  See  a^ 
pp.  61,  64.  The  question  of  assessment  how- 
ever was  revived  "with  far  more  strength 
than  ever,  in  the  summer  of  1784."  Id.,  ft. 
It  would  seem  more  factual  therefore  to  px 
the  time  of  dlsestabliahznent  as  of  December, 
1785-Januar7,  1786,  when  the  issue  In  large 
was  finally  settled. 

•*  At  one  point  the  wording  was  proposeH : 
"No  religion  shall  be  established  by  law,  nor 
shall  the  equal  rights  of  conscience  be  l|i- 
frlnged."  1  Annals  of  Congress  72».  Cf.  n(ite 
27.  Representative  Huntington  of  Connect- 
icut feared  this  might  be  construed  to  pije- 
vent  Judicial  enforcement  of  private  pledge. 
He  stated  "that  he  feared  .  .  .  that  the  woitls 
might  be  taken  in  such  latitude  as  to  be  «k- 
tremely  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  religion,  ^e 
understood  the  amendment  to  mean  wl|at 
had  been  expressed  by  the  gentleman  fr^m 
Virginia:  but  others  might  find  It  oonveniebt 
to  put  another  construction  upon  it.  Tpe 
ministers  of  their  congregations  to  the  East- 
ward were  maintained  by  the  contrlbutloCis 
of  those  who  belonged  to  their  society;  t^e 
expense  of  building  meeting-houses  was  con- 
tributed In  the  same  manner.  These  things 
were  regulated  by  by-laws.  If  an  action  wbs 
brought  before  a  Federal  Court  on  any  of 
these  cases,  the  person  who  had  neglected  ;to 
perform  his  engagements  could  not  be  ooi)i- 
pelled  to  do  it;  for  a  support  of  ministers  or 
building  of  places  of  worship  might  be  con- 
strued Into  a  religious  establishment."!  1 
Annals  of  Congress  730.  ^ 

To  avoid  any  such  possibility,  Madison  sug- 
gested inserting  the  word  "national"  before 
"religion,"  thereby  not  only  again  disclalii- 
ing  intent  to  brli^  about  the  result  Hunting- 
ton f«ared  but  also  showing  unmistakal^ly 
that  "establishment"  meant  public  "suppo^" 
of  religion  In  the  financial  sense.  1  Annals  lof 
Congress  731.  See  also  QC  Madison,  484-447 

"The  decision  mast  closely  touching  the 
question,  where  it  was  squarely  raised, ,  is 
Quick  Bear  v.  Leupp,  210  U.S.  60.  The  Coilrt 
distinguished  sharply  between  appropria- 
tions from  public  funds  for  the  suppiort  of 
religious  education  and  appropriations  tnim 
funds  held  In  trust  by  the  Government  (s- 


sentlally  as  triistee  for  private  Individuals, 
Indian  wards,  as  beneficial  owners.  The  rul- 
ing was  that  the  latter  could  be  disbursed  to 
private,  religious  schools  at  the  designation 
of  those  patrons  for  paying  the  cost  of  their 
education.  But  It  was  stated  also  that  such  a 
use  of  public  moneys  would  violate  both  the 
First  Amendment  and  the  specific  statutory 
declaration  involved,  namely,  that  "It  is  here- 
by declared  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Government  to  hereafter  make  no  appropria- 
tion whatever  for  education  In  any  sectarian 
school,"  210  U.S.  at  79,  Cf.  Ponce  v.  Roman 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  210  U.S.  296,  322. 
And  see  Bradfleld  v.  Roberts.  176  U.S.  291,  an 
Instance  of  highly  artificial  grounding  to 
support  a  decision  sustaining  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  care  of  Indigent  patients  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  with  a  private  hospital. 
Cf.  also  the  authorities  cited  In  note  9. 

*  See  text  at  note  1 . 

"  ".  .  .  but  no  religious  Test  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  Qualification  to  any  Office  or 
public  Triist  under  the  United  States."  Const., 
Art.  VI,  5  3.  See  also  the  two  forms  prescribed 
for  the  President's  Oath  or  Affirmation. 
Const.,  Art.  II,  S  1.  Cf.  Ex  parte  Garland,  4 
Wall.  333;  Cummings  v.  Missouri,  4  Wall.  277; 
United  States  v.  Lovett.  328  U.S.  303. 

"  In  the  words  of  the  Virginia  statute,  fol- 
lowing the  portion  of  the  preamble  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  opinion:  ".  .  .  even 
the  forcing  him  to  support  this  or  that 
teacher  of  his  own  religious  persuasion,  Is  de- 
priving him  of  the  comfortable  liberty  of 
giving  his  contributions  to  the  particular 
pastor,  whose  morals  he  would  make  his  pat- 
tern, and  whose  powers  he  feels  most  per- 
suasive to  righteousness,  and  is  withdrawing 
from  the  ministry  those  temporary  rewards, 
which  proceeding  from  an  approbation  of 
their  personal  conduct,  are  tua  additional  In- 
citement to  earnest  and  unremitting  labours 
for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  .  .  ."  Cf. 
notes  29. 30.31  and  text  jupra. 

••  See  note  38. 

•  See  Bower,  Chinrch  and  State  in  Educa- 
tion (1944)  58:  ". . .  the  fundamental  division 
of  the  education  of  the  whole  self  into  the 
secular  and  the  religious  could  not  be  Justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  of  either  a  sound  educa- 
tional philosophy  or  a  modern  functional 
concept  of  the  relation  of  religion  to  per- 
sonal and  social  experience."  See  also  Vere, 
The  Elementary  School,  In  Essays  on  Catholic 
Education  In  the  United  States  (1942)  110- 
111;  Gabel,  Public  Funds  for  Church  and  Pri- 
vate Schools  (1937)   737-739. 

"  It  would  seem  a  strange  ruling  that  a 
"reasonable,"  that  is,  presumably  a  small, 
license  fee  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  religious  Instruction,  yet 
that  under  the  correlative  constitutional 
guaranty  against  "an  establishment"  taxes 
may  be  levied  and  used  to  aid  and  promote 
religious  instruction.  If  only  the  amounts  so 
used  are  small.  See  notes  30-31  supra  and 
text. 

Madison's  objection  to  "three  pence"  con- 
tributions and  his  stress  upon  "denying  the 
principle"  without  waiting  until  "usurped 
power  bad  . . .  entangled  the  question  in  prec- 
edents," note  29,  were  reinforced  by  his  fiu-- 
ther  characterization  of  the  Assessment  BiU: 
"Distant  as  it  may  be,  in  Its  present  form, 
from  the  Inquisition  it  differs  from  it  only  in 
degree.  The  one  is  the  first  step,  the  other 
the  last  In  the  career  of  Intolerance."  Re- 
monstrance, Par.  9;  n  Madison  183,  188. 

« If  It  is  part  of  the  state's  function  to 
supply  to  religious  schools  or  their  patrons 
the  smaller  items  of  educational  expense, 
because  the  legislature  may  say  they  perform 
a  public  function,  it  Is  hard  to  see  why  the 
larger  ones  also  may  not  be  paid.  Indeed, 
It  would  seem  even  more  proper  and  neces- 
sary for  the  state  to  do  this.  For  if  one 
class  of  exi)enditure8  Is  Justified  on  the 
ground  that  It  supports  the  general  cause 
of  education  or  benefits  the  iiullvidual,  or 
can  be  made  to  do  so  by  legislative  declara- 


tion, so  even  more  certainly  would  be  the 
other.  To  sustain  payment  for  transportation 
to  school,  for  textbooks,  for  other  essential 
materials,  or  perhaps  for  school  lunches,  and 
not  for  what  makes  all  these  things  effective 
for  their  Intended  end,  would  be  to  make  a 
public  function  of  the  smaller  Items  and 
their  cumulative  effect,  but  to  make  wholly 
private  In  character  the  larger  things  with- 
out which  the  smaller  could  have  no  mean- 
ing or  use. 

"  "Whereas  the  general  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge  bath  a  natural  tendency  to 
correct  the  morals  of  men,  restrain  their 
vices,  and  preserve  the  p«ace  of  society; 
which  cannot  be  effected  without  a  compe- 
tent provision  for  learned  teachers,  who  may 
be  thereby  enabled  to  devote  their  time  and 
attention  to  the  duty  of  instructing  such 
citizens,  as  from  their  circumstances  and 
want  of  education,  cannot  otherwise  attain 
such  knowledge;  and  it  is  Judged  that  such 
provision  may  be  made  by  the  Legislature, 
without  counteracting  the  liberal  principle 
heretofore  adopted  and  Intended  to  be  pre- 
served by  abolishing  all  distinctions  of  pre- 
eminence amongst  the  different  societies  of 
communities  of  Christians;  .  .  ."  Supple- 
mental Appendix;  Poote,  Sketches  of  Vir- 
ginia (1860)  340. 

"  "Because  the  establishment  proposed  by 
the  Bill  is  not  requisite  for  the  support  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  To  say  that  it  is.  Is  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  Christian  Religion  itself;  for 
every  page  of  Its  disavows  a  dependence  on 
the  powers  of  this  world  .  .  .  Because  the 
establishment  in  question  is  not  necessary 
for  the  support  of  Civil  Government  .  .  . 
What  Infiuence  In  fact  have  ecclesiastical 
establishments  had  on  Civil  Society?  ...  in 
no  instance  have  they  been  seen  the  guard- 
ians of  the  liberties  of  the  people."  II  Madi- 
son 183,  187,   188. 

*»  "Because  experience  wltnesseth  that  ec- 
clesiastical establishments.  Instead  of  main- 
taining the  purity  and  efficacy  of  Religion, 
have  had  a  contrary  operation."  n  Madison 
183,  187. 

"  "At  least  let  warning  be  taken  at  the  first 
fruits  of  the  threatened  innovation.  The  very 
appearance  of  the  Bill  has  transformed  that 
'Christian  forbearance,  love  and  charity.' 
which  of  late  mutually  prevailed,  into  ani- 
mosities and  Jealousies,  which  may  not  soon 
be  appeased."  II  Madison  183,  189. 

"  In  this  case  briefs  amid  curiae  have  been 
filed  on  behalf  of  various  organizations  rep- 
resenting three  religious  sects,  one  labor 
union,  the  American  CivU  Liberties  Union, 
and  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ijoulslana, 
Massachusetts.  Michigan  and  New  York.  All 
these  states  have  laws  similar  to  New  Jersey's 
and  aU  of  them,  with  one  religious  sect,  sup- 
port the  constitutionality  of  New  Jersey's  ac- 
tion. The  others  oppose  It.  Maryland  and 
Mississippi  have  sustained  similar  legislation. 
Note  49  infra.  No  state  without  legislation  of 
this  sort  has  filed  an  opposing  brief.  But  at 
least  six  states  have  held  such  action  Invalid, 
namely,  Delaware,  Oklahoma,  New  York, 
South  Dakota,  Washington  and  Wisconsin. 
Note  49  infra.  The  New  York  ruling  was  over- 
turned by  amendment  to  the  state  constitu- 
tion in  1938.  Constitution  of  New  York, 
Art.  XI,  4. 

Furthermore,  in  this  case  the  New  Jersey 
courts  divided,  the  Supreme  Court  holding 
the  statute  and  resolution  Invalid,  132 
N.JXi.  98,  39  A.  2d  75,  the  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals  reversing  that  decision,  133 
N.  J.  L.  350,  44  A.  2d  333.  In  both  courts,  as 
here,  the  Judges  split,  one  of  three  dissent- 
ing In  the  Supreme  Court,  three  of  nine  in 
the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals.  The  divi- 
sion is  typical.  See  the  cases  cited  in  note  49. 

«  See  the  authorities  cited  in  note  49;  and 
see  note  54. 

"Some  state  courts  have  sustained  stat- 
utes granting  free  transportation  or  free 
school  books  to  children  attending  denomina- 
tional schools  on  the  theory  that  the  aid  was 
a  benefit  to  the  child  rattaer  than  to  the 
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gchool.  See  Nichols  v.  Henry.  301  Ky.  434,  191 
8  W.  2d  930,  with  which  compare  Sherrard  v. 
Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education,  294  Ky. 
469  171  S.  W.  2d  963;  Cochran  v.  Boord  of 
Education,  168  La.  1030,  123  So.  664.  aff'd, 
281  tJ.  S.  370:  Borden  v.  Board  of  Education 
168  La  1005,  123  So.  655;  Board  of  Education 
y  Wheat.  174  Md.  314.  199  A.  628;  Adams  v. 
St  Mary's  County,  180  Md.  550,  26  A.  2d  377; 
Chance  v.  State  Textbook  R.  <t  P.  Board,  190 
Miss  463.  200  So.  706.  See  also  Bowker  v. 
Baker,  73  Cal.  App.  2d  653.  167  P.  2d  256. 
Other  courts  have  held  such  statutes  uncon- 
itltutlonal  under  state  constitutions  as  aid 
to  the  schools.  Judd  v.  Board  of  Education, 
278  N.  Y.  200,  16  N.  E.  2d  576,  but  see  note  47 
supra;  Smith  v.  Donahue,  202  App.  Div.  656, 
196  N.  Y.  S.  715;  State  ex  rel.  Traub  v.  Brown, 
36  Dei.  181,  172  A.  835;  Gumey  v.  Ferguson, 
190  Okla.  254, 122  P.  2d  1002;  Mitchell  v.  Con- 
solidated School  District,  17  Wash.  2d  61,  135 
P  2d  79:  Van  Straten  v.  Milquet,  180  Wis. 
109  192  N.  W.  392.  And  cf .  Hlebanja  v.  Brewe, 
58  S.  D.  351.  236  N.  W.  296.  And  since  many 
state  constitutions  have  provisions  forbidding 
the  appropriation  of  public  funds  for  private 
purposes,  in  these  and  other  cases  the  issue 
whether  the  statute  was  for  a  "public"  or 
"private"  purpose  has  been  present.  See  Note 
(1941)  50  Yale  L.  J.  917,  925. 

f^Eg.,  Gumey  v.  Ferguson,  190  Okla.  254, 
255  122  P.  2d  1002,  1003;  Mitchell  v.  Con- 
solidated School  District,  17  Wash.  2d  61.  68, 
135  P  2d  79,  82;  Smith  v.  DOTiahue,  202  App. 
Div  656,  664,  195  N.  Y.  S.  715,  722;  Board  of 
Education  v.  Wheat,  174  Md.  314,  dissenting 
opinion  at  340,  199  A.  628  at  639.  This  Is 
true  whether  the  appropriation  and  payment 
are  in  form  to  the  individual  or  to  the  In- 
stitution. Ibid.  Questions  of  this  gravity  turn 
upon  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  state's 
expenditure  to  accomplish  the  forbidden  ob- 
ject, not  upon  who  receives  the  amount  and 
applies  it  to  that  end  or  the  form  and  manner 
of  the  payment. 

^-  The  payments  here  averaged  roughly 
$40.00  a  year  per  child. 

»'  See  Part  V. 

^  See  also  note  46  supra  and  Remonstrance, 
Par.  3. 

"Thus  each  brief  filed  here  by  the  sup- 
porters of  New  Jersey's  action,  see  note  47, 
not  only  relies  strongly  on  Cochran  v.  Board 
of  Education,  281  U.S.  370,  but  either  ex- 
plicitly or  In  effect  maintains  that  It  Is  con- 
trolling in  the  present  case. 

'^  See  text  at  notes  17-19  supra  and  author- 
ities cited;  also  Foote,  Sketches  of  Virginia 
(1860)  c.  XV.  Madison's  entire  thesis,  as  re- 
flected throughout  the  Remonstrance  and  In 
hU  other  writings,  as  well  as  in  his  oppoei- 
tlon  to  the  final  form  of  the  Assessment  Bill, 
see  note  43,  was  altogether  Incompatible  with 
acceptance  of  general  and  "nondiscrimina- 
tory" support.  See  Brant,  c.  XTT. 

"The  protections  are  of  a  nature  which 
does  not  require  appropriations  specially 
made  from  the  public  treasury  and  ear- 
marked, as  Is  New  Jersey's  here,  particularly 
for  religious  Institutions  or  uses.  The  First 
Amendment  does  not  exclude  religious  prop- 
erty or  activities  from  protection  against  dis- 
order or  the  ordinary  accidental  incidents  of 
community  life.  It  forbids  support,  not  pro- 
tection from  Interference  or  destruction. 

It  is  a  matter  not  frequently  recalled  that 
President  Grant  opposed  tax  exemption  of 
religious  property  as  leading  to  a  violation  of 
the  principle  of  separation  of  chvirch  and 
state.  See  President  Grant's  Seventh  Annual 
Message  to  Congress,  December  7,  1875,  in 
IX  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 
(1897)  4288-4289.  Garfield.  In  a  letter  ac- 
cepting the  nomination  for  the  presidency 
s»id:  ".  .  .  It  would  be  unjust  to  our  people, 
and  dangerous  to  our  Institutions,  to  apply 
any  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  nation,  or 
of  the  States,  to  the  support  of  sectarian 
schools.  The  separation  of  the  Church  and 
the  State  In  everything  relating  to  taxation 
should  be  absolute."  U  The  Works  of  James 


Abram  Garfield  (ed.  by  mnsdale,  1883)   783. 

"  Neither  do  we  have  here  a  case  of  rate- 
making  by  which  a  public  utility  extends 
reduced  fares  to  all  school  children.  Including 
patrons  of  religious  schools.  Whether  or  not 
legislative  compulsion  upon  a  private  utility 
to  extend  such  an  advantage  would  be  valid, 
or  Its  extension  by  a  municipally  owned  sys- 
tem, we  are  not  required  to  consider.  In  the 
former  instance,  at  any  rate,  and  generally  if 
not  always  in  the  latter,  the  vice  of  using  the 
taxing  power  to  raise  funds  for  the  support 
of  religion  would  not  be  present. 

"  It  would  seem  at  least  a  doubtfully  suf- 
ficient basis  for  reasonable  classification  that 
some  children  should  be  excluded  simply  be- 
cause the  only  school  feasible  for  them  to 
attend,  in  view  of  geographic  or  other  situa- 
tion, might  be  one  conducted  in  whole  or  in 
part  for  profit.  Cf .  note  5. 

"See  note  7  supra.  The  resolution  was  as 
follows,  according  to  the  school  board's  min- 
utes read  in  proof :  "The  transportation  com- 
mittee recommended  the  transportation  of 
pupils  of  Ewlng  to  the  Trenton  and  Penning- 
ton High  Schools  and  Catholic  Schools  by  way 
of  public  carrier  as  in  recent  years.  On  Motion 
of  Mr.  Ralph  Ryan  and  Mr.  M.  French  the 
same  was  adopted."  (Emphasis  added.)  The 
New  Jersey  court's  holding  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  within  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  state  statute  is  binding  on  ns.  Reinman 
V.  Little  Rock,  237  U.S.  171.  176;  Hadacheck  v. 
Sebastian.  239  U.S.  394,  414. 

*  The  population  of  Ewlng  Township,  locat- 
ed near  the  City  of  Trenton,  was  10,146  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1940.  Sixteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  Population,  Vol. 
1,674. 

"In  Thomas  v.  Collins,  323  U.S.  516,  630, 
It  was  said  that  the  preferred  place  given  in 
oui  scheme  to  the  great  democratic  freedoms 
secured  by  the  First  Amendment  gives  them 
"a  sanctity  and  a  sanction  not  permitting 
dubious  intnisions."  Cf.  Remonstrance,  Par.  3, 
9.  And  in  other  cases  it  has  been  held  that 
the  usual  presumption  of  constitutionality 
will  not  work  to  save  such  legislative  ex- 
cursions In  this  field.  United  States  v.  Carol- 
ene  Products  Co.,  304  U.S.  144,  152,  note  4; 
see  Wechsler,  Stone  and  the  Constitution 
(1946)  46  Col.  L.  Rev.  764,  795  et  seq. 

Apart  from  the  Court's  admission  that 
iTew  Jersey's  present  action  approaches  the 
verge  of  her  power,  it  would  seem  that  a 
statute,  ordinance  or  resolution  which  on  its 
face  singles  out  one  sect  only  by  name  for 
enjoyment  of  the  same  advantages  as  public 
schools  or  their  students,  should  be  held  dis- 
criminatory on  its  face  by  virtue  of  that  fact 
alone,  unless  it  were  positively  shown  that 
no  other  sects  sought  or  were  avaUable  to 
receive  the  same  advantages. 


Appendix.  Memorial  and  Rbmonstrancx 
Against  Religious  Assessmxnts 
To  the  Honorable  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  A  Me- 
morial and  Remonstrance. 

We,  the  subscribers,  citizens  of  the  said 
Commonwealth,  having  taken  into  serious 
consideration,  a  Bill  printed  by  order  of  the 
last  Session  of  General  Assembly,  entitled  "A 
Bill  eetabllshlng  a  provision  for  Teachers 
of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and  conceiving 
that  the  same,  if  finally  armed  with  the  sanc- 
tions of  a  law,  will  be  a  dangerous  abtise  of 
power,  are  bound  as  faithful  members  of  a 
free  State,  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and 
to  declare  the  reasons  by  which  we  are  de- 
termined. We  remonstrate  sigalnst  the  said 
BUI. 

1.  Because  we  hold  it  for  a  fundamental 
and  undeniable  truth,  "that  Religion  or  the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator  and  the 
Manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be  directed 
only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force 
or  violence."  » The  Religion  then  of  every  man 
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mtist  be  left  to  the  conviction  and  conscience 
of  every  man;  and  It  is  the  right  of  every 
man  to  exercise  it  as  these  may  dictate.  ThU 
right  Is  m  its  nature  an  unalienable  right.  It 
is  unalienable;  because  the  opinions  of  men, 
depending  only  on  the  evidence  contem- 
plated by  their  own  minds,  cannot  follow  the 
dictates  of  other  men :  It  Is  unalienable  also; 
because  what  Is  here  a  right  towards  men,  is 
a  duty  towards  the  Creator.  It  Is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  render  to  the  Creator  such 
homage,  and  such  only,  as  he  believes  to  be 
acceptable  to  him.  This  duty  is  precedent 
both  in  order  of  time  and  degree  of  obliga- 
tion, to  the  claims  of  Civil  Society.  Before 
any  man  can  be  considered  as  a  member  of 
Civil  Society,  he  must  be  considered  as  a 
subject  of  the  Governor  of  the  Universe :  And 
if  a  member  of  Civil  Society,  who  enters  into 
any  subordinate  Association,  must  always 
do  it  with  a  reservation  of  his  duty  to  the 
general  authority:  much  more  must  every 
man  who  becomes  a  member  of  any  particu- 
lar Civil  Society,  do  it  with  a  saving  of  his 
allegiance  to  the  Universal  Sovereign.  We 
maintain  therefore  that  in  matters  of  Re- 
ligion, no  man's  right  is  abridged  by  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Society,  and  that  Religion 
is  wholly  exempt  from  its  cognizance.  True 
it  is.  that  no  other  rule  exists,  by  which  any 
question  which  may  divide  a  Society,  can  be 
ultimately  determined,  but  the  will  of  the 
majority;  but  it  Is  also  true,  that  the  majority 
may  trespass  on  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

2.  Because  if  religion  be  exempt  from  the 
authority  of  the  Society  at  large,  still  less 
can  It  be  subject  to  that  of  the  Legislative 
Body.  The  latter  are  but  the  creatures  and 
vicegerents  of  the  former.  Their  Jurisdiction 
is  both  derivative  and  limited:  It  Is  limited 
with  regard  to  the  coordinate  departments, 
more  necessarily  it  is  limited  with  regard  to 
the  constituents.  The  preservation  of  a  free 
government  requires  not  merely,  that  the 
metes  and  bounds  which  separate  each  de- 
partment of  power  may  be  Invariably  main- 
tained: but  more  especially,  that  neither  of 
them  be  suffered  to  overlap  the  great  Barrier 
which  defends  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
Rulers  who  are  guUty  of  such  an  encroach- 
ment, exceed  the  commission  from  which 
they  derive  their  authority,  and  are  Tyrants. 
The  People  who  submit  to  It  are  governed  by 
laws  made  neither  by  themselves,  nor  by  an 
authority  derived  from  them,  and  are  slaves. 

3.  Because,  it  Is  proper  to  take  alarm  at 
the  first  experiment  on  our  liberties.  We  hold 
this  prudent  Jealousy  to  be  the  first  duty  of 
citizens,  and  one  of  [the|  noblest  character- 
Itslcs  of  the  late  Revolution.  The  freemen 
of  America  did  not  wait  till  usurped  power 
had  strengthened  itself  by  exercise,  and  en- 
tangled the  question  in  precedents.  They  saw 
all  the  consequences  In  the  principle,  and 
they  avoided  the  consequences  by  denying 
the  principle.  We  revere  this  lesson  too 
much,  soon  to  forget  it.  Who  does  not  see 
that  the  same  authority  which  can  establish 
Clirlstlanity,  in  exclusion  of  all  other  Reli- 
gions, may  establish  with  the  same  ease  any 
particular  sect  of  Christians,  In  exclusion  of 
all  other  Sects?  That  the  same  authority 
which  can  force  a  citizen  to  contribute  three 
pence  only  of  his  property  for  the  support  of 
any  one  establishment,  may  force  him  to 
conform  to  any  other  establishment  in  all 
cases  whatsoever? 

4.  Because,  the  bill  violates  that  equality 
which  oiight  to  be  the  basis  of  every  law, 
and  which  is  more  indispensable,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  validity  or  expediency  of  any 
law  is  more  liable  to  be  impeached.  If  "all 
men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  inde- 
pendent," '  all  men  are  to  be  considered  as 
entering  Into  Society  on  equal  conditions; 
as  relinquishing  no  more,  and  therefore  re- 
taining no  less,  one  than  another,  of  their 
natural  rights.  Above  all  are  they  to  be  con- 
sidered as  retaining  an  "equal  title  to  the 
free  exercise  of  Religion  according  to  the 
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dictates  of  conscience"  •  Whilst  we  assert  for 
ouraelves  a  freedcan  to  embrace,  to  profeta 
and  to  ob«erve  the  Religion  which  we  bell«te 
to  be  of  divine  origin,  we  cannot  deny 
equal  freedom  to  those  whose  minds  have  nt 
yet  yielded  to  the  evidence  which  has  cot 
vlnced  us.  If  this  freedom  be  abused.  It  Is 
offense  againft  Ood.  not  agaln&t  man: 
God,  therefore,  not  to  men,  must  an  accout 
of  It  be  rendered.  As  the  BiU  violates  equality 
by  subjecting  some  to  pecxillar  burdens;  ^ 
It  violates  the  same  principle,  by  granting 
to  others  peculiar  exemptions.  Are  tte 
Quakers  and  Mennonltes  the  only  sects  w|>o 
think  a  compulsive  support  of  their  rellglo|iB 
unnecessary  and  unwarrantable?  Can  th^lr 
piety  alone  be  Intrusted  with  the  care  bf 
public  worship?  Ought  theU  ReUglons  to  be 
endowed  above  all  others,  with  estraordlnary 
privileges,  by  which  proselytes  may  be  ed- 
uced from  all  others?  We  think  too  favorably 
of  the  Justice  and  good  sense  of  these  (de- 
nominations, to  believe  that  they  either  co^t 
preeminences  over  their  fellow  citizens,  tor 
that  they  wlU  be  seduced  by  them,  from  tpe 
common  opposition  to  the  measure.  i 

5.  Because  the  bill  Implies  either  that  tiie 
ClvU  Magistrate  is  a  competent  Judge  of 
Rellgloiis  truth:  or  that  he  may  emplby 
Religion  as  an  engine  of  Civil  policy,  ifce 
first  Is  an  arrogant  pretension  falsified  by 
the  contradictory  opinions  of  Rulers  In  all 
ages,  and  throughout  the  world:  The  secopd 
an  unhallowed  perverBlon  of  the  means  I  of 
salvation.  i 

6  Because  the  establishment  proposed  by 
the  Bill  la  not  requisite  for  the  support  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  To  say  that  It  Is.  Is 
a  contradiction  to  the  Christian  Religion 
Itself;  for  every  page  of  It  disavows  a  de- 
pendence on  the  powers  of  this  world:  It  Is 
a  contradiction  to  fact;  for  It  Is  known  tl  lat 
this  Religion  both  existed  and  flourish  sd, 
not  only  without  the  support  of  human  la  vs. 
but  m  spite  of  every  opposition  from  them; 
and  not  only  during  the  period  of  mlracuK  us 
aid.  but  long  after  It  had  been  left  to  Its 
own  evidence,  and  the  ordinary  care  of  Prov- 
idence: Nay.  It  Is  a  contradiction  In  tentis; 
for  a  Religion  not  Invented  by  human  ppl- 
Icy.  must  have  pre-existed  and  been  s-ap- 
ported.  before  it  was  established  by  hunjan 
policy.  It  is  moreover  to  weaken  In  th( 
who  profess  this  Religion  a  pious  confldeioe 
m  its  Innate  excellence,  and  the  patronage 
of  Its  Author;  and  to  foster  In  those  ^^ho 
•till  reject  it.  a  suspicion  that  Its  frleids 
are  too  conscloiis  of  Its  fallacies,  to  trust 
It  to  Its  own  merits.  I 

'7.  Because  experience  wltnesseth  that  ec- 
clesiastical establishments.  Instead  of  main- 
taining the  purity  and  efficacy  of  Religion, 
have  had  a  contrary  operation.  During  al- 
most fifteen  centuries,  has  the  legal  esti*- 
Ushment  of  Christianity  been  on  trial.  Wtiat 
have  been  Its  fruits?  More  or  less  In  ;  all 
places,  pride  and  Indolence  In  the  Clergy; 
Ignorance  and  servility  In  the  laity;  In  b4th. 
superstition,  bigotry  and  persecution,  in- 
quire of  the  Teachers  of  Christianity  for  the 
ages  In  which  It  appeared  In  Its  greatest 
lustre;  those  of  every  sect,  point  to  the  Ages 
prior  to  Its  Incorporation  with  Civil  po»cy. 
Propose  a  restoration  of  this  primitive  sllate 
In  which  Its  Teachers  depended  on  the  Vol- 
untary rewards  of  their  fiocks;  many  of  tljem 
predict  its  downfall.  On  which  side  oi^ght 
their  testimony  to  have  greatest  weight, 
when  for  or  when  against  their  Interest? 

8.  Because  the  eetablUbment  In  question 
la  not  necessary  for  the  support  of  Olvll 
Oovemment.  If  It  be  urged  as  necessary  for 
the  support  of  Civil  Government  only  ap  It 
Is  a  Tr}^Ann  of  supporting  Religion,  and  It  be 
not  necessary  for  the  latter  purpose.  It  can- 
not be  necessary  for  the  former.  If  Rellflon 
be  not  within  [the]  cognizance  of  Civil  <|ov- 
emment,  how  can  Its  legal  establishment  be 
said  to  be  necessary  to  civil  Government? 
What  Influence  In  fact  have  ecclealaatlcal  es- 
tablishments had  on  Civil  Society?  In  some 


instances  they  have  been  seen  to  erect  a 
spiritual  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  ClvU  au- 
thority; In  many  instances  they  ha*e  been 
seen  upholding  the  thrones  of  political 
tyranny;  In  no  Instance  have  they  been  seen 
the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Rxilers  who  wished  to  subvert  the  public 
liberty,  may  have  found  an  established  clergy 
convenient  auxiliaries.  A  Just  government. 
Instituted  to  secure  &  perpetuate  It,  needs 
them  not.  Such  a  government  will  be  best 
supported  by  protecting  every  citizen  In  the 
enjoyment  of  his  Religion  with  the  same 
equal  hand  which  protects  his  person  and 
his  property;  by  neither  Invading  the  equal 
rights  of  any  Sect,  nor  suffering  any  Sect  to 
invade  those  of  another. 

9.  Because  the  proposed  establishment  Is 
a  departure  from  that  generous  policy, 
which,  offering  an  asylum  to  the  pei-secuted 
and  oppressed  of  every  Nation  and  Religion, 
promised  a  lustre  to  our  country,  and  an 
accasslon  to  ihe  number  of  Its  citizens.  What 
a  melancholy  mark  Is  the  Bill  of  sudden 
degeneracy?  Instead  of  holding  forth  an 
asylum  to  the  persecuted,  It  is  itself  a  signal 
of  persecution.  It  degrades  from  the  equal 
rank  of  Citizens  all  those  whose  oplnioiis  In 
Religion  do  not  bend  to  those  of  the  Legis- 
lative authority.  Distant  as  It  may  be,  in  its 
present  form,  from  the  Inquisition  It  differs 
from  it  only  in  degree.  The  one  Is  the  first 
step,  the  other  the  last  In  the  career  of  In- 
tolerance. The  magnanimous  sufferer  under 
this  cruel  scourge  in  foreign  Regions,  must 
view  the  Bill  as  a  Beacon  on  our  Coast,  warn- 
ing him  to  seek  some  other  haven,  where 
liberty  and  philanthrophy  in  their  due  ex- 
tent may  offer  a  more  certain  repose  from 
his  troubles. 

10.  Because,  it  vrtll  have  a  like  tendency 
to  banish  our  Citizens.  The  allurements  pre- 
sented by  other  situations  are  every  day 
thinning  their  number.  To  superadd  a  fresh 
motive  to  emigration,  by  revoking  the  lib- 
erty which  they  now  enjoy,  would  be  the 
same  species  of  folly  virhlch  has  dishonoured 
and  depopulated  flourishing  kingdoms. 

11.  Because,  it  will  destroy  that  moderation 
and  harmony  which  the  forbearance  of  our 
laws  to  Intermeddle  with  Religion,  has  pro- 
duced Bunongst  Its  several  sects.  Torrents  of 
blood  have  been  split  In  the  old  world,  by 
vain  attempts  of  the  secular  arm  to  ex- 
tinguish Religious  discord,  by  proscribing  all 
difference  In  Religious  opinions.  Time  has  at 
length  revealed  the  true  remedy.  Every  re- 
laxation of  narrow  and  rigorous  policy, 
wherever  it  has  been  tried,  has  been  found 
to  assuage  the  disease.  The  American  The- 
atre has  exhibited  proofs,  that  equal  and 
eompleat  liberty.  If  It  does  not  wholly  eradi- 
cate It,  sufficiently  destroys  its  malignant  In- 
fluence on  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the 
State.  If  with  the  salutary  effects  of  t.his  sys- 
tem under  our  own  eyes,  we  begin  to  con- 
tract the  bonds  of  Religious  freedom,  we 
know  no  name  that  will  too  severely  re- 
jxxxich  our  folly.  At  least  let  warning  be  tak- 
en at  the  first  fruits  of  the  threatened  Inno- 
vation. The  very  appearance  of  the  Bill  has 
transformed  that  "Christian  forbearance,* 
love  and  charity,"  which  of  late  mutually  pre- 
vailed, Into  animosities  and  Jealousies,  which 
may  not  soon  be  appeased.  What  mischiefs 
may  not  be  dreaded  should  this  enemy  to  the 
public  quiet  be  armed  with  the  force  of  a 
law? 

12.  Because,  the  policy  of  the  bill  Is  ad- 
verse to  the  diffusion  of  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  first  wish  of  those  who  enjoy 
this  precious  gift,  ought  to  be  that  It  may 
be  imparted  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
Compare  the  number  of  those  who  have  as 
yet  received  It  with  the  number  still  remain- 
ing under  the  dominion  of  false  ReUglons; 
and  how  small  is  the  former!  Does  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Bill  tend  to  lessen  the  dispropor- 
tion? No:  it  at  once  discourages  those  who 
are  strangers  to  the  light  of  I  revelation] 
from  coming  Into  the  Region  of  It;  and 
countenances,  by  example  the  nations  who 


continue  In  darkness,  In  shutting  out  those 
who  might  convey  it  to  them.  Instead  of 
levelling  as  far  as  possible,  every  obstacle  to 
the  victorious  progress  of  truth,  the  Bim 
with  an  ignoble  and  unchristian  timidity 
would  circumscribe  It,  with  a  wall  of  defence, 
against  the  encroachments  of  error. 

13.  Because  atumpts  to  enforce  by  legal 
sanctions,  acts  obnoxious  to  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  Citizens,  tend  to  enervate  the  laws 
In  general,  and  to  slacken  the  bands  of  So- 
ciety. If  It  be  difficult  to  execute  any  law 
which  Is  not  generally  deemed  necessary  or 
salutary,  what  must  be  the  case  where  It  Is 
deemed  Invalid  and  dangerous?  and  what 
may  be  the  effect  of  so  striking  an  example 
of  impotency  In  the  Government,  on  Its  gen- 
eral authority. 

14.  Because  a  measure  of  such  singular 
magnitude  and  delicacy  ought  not  to  be 
Imposed,  without  the  clearest  evidence  that 
It  Is  called  for  by  a  majority  of  citizens:  and 
no  satisfactory  method  Is  yet  propo'.ed  by 
which  the  voice  of  the  majority  In  this  case 
may  be  determined,  or  Its  Influence  secured. 
"The  people  of  the  respective  counties  are 
Indeed  requested  to  signify  their  opinion 
respecting  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  to  the 
next  Session  of  Assembly."  But  the  repre- 
sentation must  be  made  equal,  before  the 
voice  either  of  the  Representatives  or  of  the 
Counties,  will  be  that  of  the  people.  Our 
hope  Is  that  neither  of  the  former  will,  after 
due  consideration,  espouse  the  dangerous 
principle  of  the  Bill.  Should  the  event  dis- 
appoint us,  It  will  still  leave  us  In  full  con- 
fidence,  that  a  fair  appeal  to  the  latter  will 
reverse   the   sentence   against  our  liberties. 

15.  Because,  flnaUy.  "the  equal  right  of 
every    citizen    to    the    free    exercise   of  his 
Religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science" U  held  by  the  same  tentue  with  all 
out  other  rights.  If  we  recur  to  Its  origin 
It  Is  equally  the  gift  of  nature;  If  we  weigh 
Its  Importance,  it  cannot  be  leas  dear  to  us; 
If  we  consult  the  Declaration  of  those  rights 
which  pertain  to  the  good  people  of  Virginia, 
ae   the   "basis   and   foundation   of  Govern- 
ment,"'  It   U   enumerated   with   equal  so- 
lemnity, or  rather  studied  emphasis.  Either 
then,   we   must   say.   that   the   will   of  the 
Legislature    Is    the    only    measure   of   their 
authority;  and  that  In  the  plentltude  of  this 
authority,    they   may    sweep    away   all   o\a 
fundamental  rights;  or.  that  they  are  bound 
to  leave  thU  particular  right  untouched  and 
sacred:  Either  vire  must  say,  that  they  may 
control    the    freedom    of    the    press,    may 
abolish  the  trial  by  Jvury,  may  svirallow  up  the 
Executive  and  Judiciary  Powers  of  the  State; 
nay  that  they  may  despoil  us  of  our  very 
right  of  suffrage,  and  erect  themselves  into 
an  independent  and  hereditary  assembly:  or 
we  must  say,  that  they  have  no  authority  to 
enact  Into  law  the  BUI  under  consideration. 
We  the  subscribers  say.  that  the  General  As- 
sembly of  this  Commonwealth  have  no  sMh 
authority:  And  that  no  effort  may  be  omlttea 
on  our  part  against  so  dangerous  an  usurpa- 
tion,  we   oppose   to  It,   this   remonstrance, 
earnestly  praying,  as  we  ^^e  In  duty  bound, 
that  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  of  the  Universe, 
by   Ulumlnatlng  those  to  whom  It  is  m- 
dressed.  may  on  the  one  hand,  turn  their 
councUs  from  every  act  which  would  affront 
his  holy  prerogative,  or  violate  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  them:   and  on  the  other,  guide 
them    into   every    measure   which   may  be 
worthy  of  hU   [blessing,  may  rejdound  to 
their  own  praise,  and  may  establish  more 
firmly  the  liberties,  the  prosperity,  and  tne 
Happiness  of  the  Commonwealth. 

^^  II  Madison,  183-191. 

FOOTNOTES 

»Decl.  Rights.  Art:  16.  INote  In  the  ortgl- 

"^^^Decl.  Rights.  Art.  1.  [Note  In  the  orlgl- 

nal.l 
•Art:  16.  [Note  in  the  original.! 
•  Art.  16.  [Note  In  the  ortglnal.l 
'Decl.  Rights-title.  [Note  in  the  original. I 
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aatpixuKifria.  Appendix.  A  Bn.L  Establish- 

mc   A    Peovision   won    Tiachers   or  th« 

CHSISTIAN    Reuoion 

Whsreae  the  general  diffusion  of  Christian 
knowledge  hath  a  natiual  tendency  to  cor- 
rect the  morals  of  men,  restrain  their  vices, 
md  preserve  the  peace  of  society;  which  can- 
jot  be  effected  without  a  competent  provi- 
tlon  for  learned  teachers,  who  may  be  thereby 
aaabled  to  devote  their  time  and  attention 
to  the  duty  of  Instructing  such  citizens,  as 
{ram  their  circtunstances  and  want  of  edu- 
cation, cannot  otherwise  attain  such  knowl- 
edge; and  it  is  Judged  that  such  provision 
may  be  made  by  the  Legislature,  without 
Bounteracting  the  Uberai  principle  heretofore 
adopted  and  Intended  to .  be  preserved,  by 
abolishing  aU  distinctions  of  pre-eminence 
amongst  the  different  societies  or  communl- 
Uee  of  Christians; 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  General  Aa- 
unbley,  That  for  the  support  of  Christian 
teachers.  per  centum  on  the  amount,  or 

iB  the  pound  on  the  sum  payable  for  tax 
on  the  property  within  this  Commonwealth, 
is  hereby  assessed,  and  shall  be  paid  by  every 
person  chargeable  with  the  said  tax  at  the 
time  the  same  shall  become  due;  and  the 
Sbarlfls  of  the  several  Counties  shall  have 
power  to  levy  and  collect  the  same  in  the 
Bame  manner  and  under  the  like  restrictions 
and  limitations,  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  laws  for  raising  the  Revenues  of  this 
State. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  for  every  sum  so 
paid,  the  Sheriff  or  CoUector  shaU  give  a  re- 
ceipt, expressing  therein  to  what  society  of 
Christians  the  person  from  whom  he  may 
receive  the  same  shaU  direct  the  money  to  be 
paid,  keeping  a  distinct  account  thereof  in 
hli  books.  The  Sheriff  of  every  County,  shall. 

oa  or  before  the day  of in  every 

year,  return  to  the  Court,  upon  oath,  two 
alphabetical  lists  of  the  payments  to  him 
made,  distinguishing  in  columns  opposite  to 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  paid 
the  same,  the  society  to  which  the  money  so 
paid  was  by  them  appropriated;  and  one  col- 
umn for  the  names  where  no  appropriation 
shall  be  made.  One  of  which  Usts,  after  be- 
ing recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose,  shall  be  filed  by  the  Clerk  In  his 
office;  the  other  shaU  by  the  Sheriff  be  fixed 
up  In  the  Court-house,  there  to  remain  for 
the  Inspection  of  all  concerned.  And  the 
Sheriff,  after  deducting  five  per  centum  for 
the  collection,  shaU  forthwith  pay  to  such 
person  or  persons  as  shall  be  appointed  to 
receive  the  same  by  the  Vestry.  Elders,  or 
Directors,  however  denominated  of  each  such 
society,  the  sum  so  stated  to  be  due  to  that 
•odety;  or  In  default  thereof,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  such  person  or  persons  to  the  next 
or  any  succeeding  Court,  execution  shall  be 
awarded  for  the  same  against  the  Sheriff  and 
hl»  security,  his  and  their  executors  or  ad- 
nUnUtrators;  provided  that  ten  days  previ- 
ous notice  be  given  of  such  motion.  And 
upon  every  such  execution,  the  Officer  serv- 
ing the  same  shall  proceed  to  Immediate 
««le  of  the  estate  taken,  and  shall  not  ac- 
cept of  security  for  payment  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  nor  to  have  the  goods  forth- 
coming at  the  day  of  sale;  for  his  better  di- 
fectlon  wherein,  the  Clerk  shall  endorse  upon 
every  such  execution  that  no  security  of  any 
kind  shaU  be  taken. 

ind  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  money 
to  be  raised  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  shall  be  by 
the  Vestries,  Elders,  or  Directors  of  each  re- 
ligious society,  appropriated  to  a  provision 
for  a  iCnlster  or  Teacher  of  the  Gospel  of 
their  denomination,  or  the  providing  places 
of  dlTlne  worship,  and  to  none  other  use 
whatsoever;  except  In  the  denominations  of 
Quakers  and  Menonlsts.  who  may  receive 
what  Is  collected  from  their  members,  and 
place  It  In  their  general  fund  to  be  disposed 
of  In  a  manner  which  they  ahall  think  best 


calculated  to  promote  their  particular  mode 
of  worship. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  aU  sums  which  at 
the  time  of  payment  to  the  Sheriff  or  Col- 
lector may  not  be  appropriated  by  the  person 
paying  the  same,  shaU  be  accounted  for  with 
the  Court  in  manner  as  by  this  Act  is  di- 
rected; and  after  deducting  for  his  collection, 
the  Sheriff  shaU  pay  the  amount  thereof 
(upon  account  certified  by  the  Court  to  the 
Auditors  of  Public  Accounts,  and  by  them  to 
the  Treasurer)  into  the  public  Treasury,  to 
be  disposed  of  under  the  direction  of  the 
General  Assembly,  for  the  encouragement  of 
seminaries  of  learning  within  the  Counties 
whence  such  sums  shaU  arise,  and  to  no 
other  Mae  or  purpose  whatsoever. 

THIS  Act  shaU  commence,  and  be  in  force, 
from  and  after  the  day  of  In  the 

year 

A  Copy  from  the  Engrossed  Bill. 

JOHK   Becklet,   C.HJJ. 

Washington  Msi.  (Papers  of  George  Was)L- 
ington,  Vol.  231);  Library  of  Congress.* 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
several  other  notable  decisions  which  set 
forth  with  rare  eloquence  the  purpose  of 
the  first  amendment.  One  of  these  is  the 
case  of  Illinois  Ex  Rel.  McCoUum  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  School  District 
No.  71,  Champaign  County,  Illinois,  et  al., 
333  U.S.  203. 

I  want  to  read  Just  one  excerpt  from 
this  case,  a  statement  by  Justice  Frank- 
furter which  appears  in  his  concurring 
(pinion  on  pages  231  and  232  of  the  re- 
port. That  statement  reads: 

"The  great  American  principle  of  eternal 
separation" — Ellhu  Root's  phrase  bears  repe- 
tition— is  one  of  the  vital  reliances  of  our 
Constitutional  system  for  assuring  unities 
among  our  people  stronger  than  our  diversi- 
ties. It  Is  the  Court's  duty  to  enforce  this 
principle  In  Its  fuU  Integrity. 

We  renew  our  conviction  that  "we  have 
staked  the  very  existence  of  ovir  country  on 
the  faith  that  complete  separation  between 
the  state  and  religion  Is  best  for  the  state 
and  best  for  religion." 

This  particular  case  and  the  various 
opinions  in  it  deserve  the  thoughtful 
study  of  every  American  who  believes  in 
religious  freedom.  For  this  reason  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  report 
of  the  McCollum  case  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(McCoUum  V.   Board   of  Education.   No.  90. 

Argued  December  8,  1947. — Decided  March 

8,  1948.1 
Illinois  ex  bel.  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Estv- 

CATXON  OF  School  Disteict  No.  71,  Cham- 

p.UGN  County,  Illinois,  et  al. 

With  the  permission  of  a  board  of  educa- 
tion, granted  under  its  general  supervisory 
powers  over  the  use  of  public  school  build- 
ings, religious  teachers,  employed  subject  to 
the  approval  and  supervision  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  by  a  private  religious 
group  including  representatives  of  the  Cath- 
olic, Protestant  and  Jewish  faiths,  gave  rell- 


*Thls  copy  of  the  Assessment  BUI  Is  from 
one  of  the  handbills  which  on  December  24, 
1784,  when  the  third  reading  of  the  bUI  was 
postponed,  were  ordered  distributed  to  the 
Virginia  counties  by  the  House  of  Delegates. 
See  Journal  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates. December  24.  1784;  Eckenrode.  102-103. 
The  bin  Is  therefore  In  Its  final  form,  for  It 
never  again  recMihed  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Eckenrode,  118. 


gious  instruction  in  public  school  buUdlngs 
once  each  week.  PupUs  whose  parents  ac 
requested  were  excused  from  their  secular 
classes  during  the  periods  of  religious  In- 
struction and  were  required  to  attend  the 
religious  (dasses;  but  other  pupUs  were  not 
released  from  their  public  school  duties, 
which  were  compulsory  under  state  law.  A 
resident  and  taxpayer  of  the  school  district 
whose  child  was  enrolled  In  the  public 
schools  sued  in  a  state  court  for  a  writ  of 
mandamus  requiring  the  board  of  education 
to  terminate  this  practice.  Held: 

1.  A  judgment  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 
sustaining  denial  of  the  writ  of  mandamxis 
on  the  ground  that  the  state  statutes  granted 
the  board  of  education  authority  to  establish 
such  a  program  drew  Into  question  "the  va- 
Udity  of  a  statute"  of  the  State  within  the 
meaning  of  S  237  of  the  Judicial  Code,  and 
was  appealable  to  this  Court.  P.  206. 

2.  As  a  resident  and  taxpayer  of  the  school 
district  and  the  parent  of  a  child  required  by 
state  law  to  attend  the  school,  appellant  had 
standing  to  maintain  the  suit.  P.  20S. 

3.  Both  state  courts  having  ruled  express- 
ly on  appellant's  claim  that  the  state  pro- 
gram violated  the  Federal  Constitution,  a 
motion  to  dismiss  the  appeal  on  the  ground 
that  appellant  faUed  properly  to  present  that 
question  In  the  State  Supreme  Court  can- 
not be  sustained.  P.  207. 

4.  This  utUlzation  of  the  State's  tax-sup- 
ported public  school  system  and  Its  ma- 
chinery for  compulsory  pubUc  school  attend- 
ance to  enable  sectarian  gtroups  to  give  reli- 
gious instruction  to  public  school  pupUs  in 
public  school  buUdlngs  violates  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  made  appli- 
cable to  the  stales  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Pp.  209-212. 

396  ni.  14.  71  N.  E.  2d  161.  reversed. 

Tiie  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  affirmed  a 
denial  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  mandamus 
requiring  a  board  of  education  to  terminate 
the  giving  of  religious  instruction  by  private 
teachers  !n  the  public  schools.  396  111.  14.  71 
N.  E.  2d  161.  On  appeal  to  this  Court,  re- 
vesed  and  remanded,  p.  212. 

Walter  F.  Dodd  and  Edward  R-  Burke 
arg:ued  the  cause  for  appellant.  Mr.  Dodd 
also  filed  a  brief. 

John  L.  Franklin  and  Owen  Rail  argrued 
the  cause  and  filed  a  brief  for  appellees. 

Briefs  of  amici  curiae  urging  reversal  were 
filed  by  Henry  Epstein,  Leo  Pfejjer  and  Sam- 
uel Rcthstein  for  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America  et  al.;  Herbert  A.  Wolff  tot  the 
American  Ethical  Union;  E.  Hilton  Jackson, 
Challen  B.  Ellis,  W.  D.  Jamieson  and  Kohl 
K.  Sprigps  tor  the  Joint  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Relations  of  several  Baptist 
conventions;  Edward  C.  Park  for  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association;  Kenneth  W. 
GreenaxDalt,  Leon  Despres,  Russell  Whitm^in, 
John  D.  Miller,  William  L.  Marbury,  Thorr^as 
H.  Eliot,  Winthrop  Wadleigh,  Whitney  N.  Sey- 
mour and  Gumey  Edwards  tot  the  American 
Ci'.ni  Liberties  Union;  and  Homer  Cummings 
and  William  D.  Donnelly  tot  the  General 
Conference  of  Seventh  Day  Adventlsts. 

George  F.  Barrett,  Attorney  General  of 
Illinois,  and  William  C.  Wines,  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  filed  a  brief  as  amici 
curiae,  urging  afllnn&nce. 

Charles  H.  Tuttle  filed  a  brief  for  the 
Protestant  Council  of  New  York  City,  as 
amicus  curiae. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

This  case  relates  to  the  power  of  a  state 
to  utilize  its  tax-supported  public  school 
system  In  aid  of  religious  Instruction  insofar 
a3  that  power  may  be  restricted  by  the  First 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

The  appellant.  Vashtl  McCoUum,  began 
this  action  for  mandamus  against  the  Cham- 
paign Board  of  Education  In  the  ClrctUt 
Court   of    Champaign   County,   Illinois.    Her 
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assert«d  Interest  was  that  ol  a  rwldent  land 
taxpayer  of  Champaign  and  of  a  patent 
whose  child  was  then  enrolled  In  the  Chfem- 
palgn  public  schools.  nUnols  has  a  compul- 
sory education  law  which,  with  exceptljons, 
requires  parents  to  send  their  chUdren,  Aged 
seven  to  sixteen,  to  Ita  tax-supported  piibllc 
schools  where  the  children  are  to  remal^  In 
attendance  dvirlng  the  houia  when  jthe 
schools  are  regularly  In  seaerlon.  Parents  Who 
violate  this  law  commit  a  misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  fine  unless  the  children  at^nd 
private  or  parochial  schools  which  meet  fdu- 
catlonal  standards  flxed  by  the  State.  Pls- 
trtct  boards  of  education  are  given  general 
supervisory  powers  over  the  use  of  the  public 
school  buildings  within  the  school  distracts, 
m.  Rev.  Stat.  ch.  122,  {9  123.  301  (1943); 

Appellant's  petition  for  mandamus  aUfeged 
that  religious  teachers,  employed  by  private 
religious  groups,  were  permitted  to  <3pme 
weekly  Into  the  school  buildings  during  the 
regular  hours  set  apart  for  secular  teaching, 
and  then  and  there  for  a  period  of  tAlrty 
minutes  substitute  their  religious  teaching 
lor  the  secular  education  provided  v^der 
the  compxilsory  education  law.  The  petljlon- 
er  charged  that  this  Joint  publlc-scftiool 
rellg:lous-group  program  violated  the  First 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  Uilted 
States  Constitution.  The  prayer  of  her  peti- 
tion was  that  the  Board  of  Education  be 
ordered  to  "adopt  and  enforce  rtUes  and  reg- 
ulations prohibiting  all  Instruction  Inl  and 
teaching  of  religious  education  In  all  public 
schools  In  Champaign  School  District  Num- 
l)er  71.  .  .  .  and  In  all  public  school  hauses 
and  buildings  In  said  district  when  occupied 
by  public  schools." 

The  board  first  moved  to  dismiss  the 
tlon  on  the  ground  that  under  minol 
appellant  had  no  standing  to  malntal: 
action.  This  motion  was  denied.  An  a 
was  then  filed,  which  admitted  that  regular 
weekly  religious  Instruction  was  given  [dur- 
ing school  hours  to  those  pupils  whose  I  par- 
ents consented  and  that  those  pupils  |were 
released  temporarily  from  their  regular  Secu- 
lar classes  for  the  limited  purpose  of  attlend- 
Ing  the  rellglotis  classes.  The  answer  denied 
that  this  coordinated  program  of  rellrlous 
Instruction  violated  the  State  or  Federal 
Constitution.  Much  evidence  was  heard,  find- 
ings of  fact  were  made,  after  which!  the 
petition  for  mandamus  was  denied  on  the 
ground  that  the  school's  religious  Instruc- 
tion program  violated  neither  the  fejderal 
nor  state  constitutional  provisions  InTOked 
by  the  appellant.  On  appeal  the  Stata^Su- 
preme  Court  affirmed.  396  111.  14.  71  N.E.  2d 
161.  Appellant  appealed  to  this  Coiirt  under 
28  use.  5  344(a).  and  we  noted  profiable 
Jxirlsdlctlon  on  June  2.  1947. 

The  appellees  press  a  motion  to  dlsmUs  the 
appeal  on  several  grrounds,  the  first  of  which 
Is  that  the  Judgment  of  the  State  Sudreme 
Court  does  not  draw  In  question  the  "validity 
of  a  statute  of  any  State"  as  required  t>7  28 
U.S.C.  5  344(a).  This  contention  restjs  on 
the  admitted  fact  that  the  challenged]  pro- 
gram of  religious  Instruction  was  nak  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  statute.  But  the  JBtate 
Supreme  Court  has  sxistalned  the  vall^ty  of 
the  program  on  the  ground  that  the  Illinois 
statutes  granted  the  board  authority  to 
establish  such  a  program.  This  holding  la 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  validity  pt  an 
Illinois  statute  was  drawn  In  question  ^thln 
the  meaning  of  28  U.S.C.  5  344(a).  Harkilton 
v.  Regents  of  V.  of  Cal..  293  V3.  345.  ^58.  A 
seoond  ground  for  the  motion  to  dismiss  Is 
that  the  appellant  lacks  standing  to  matataln 
the  action,  a  ground  which  Is  also  without 
merit.  Coleman  v.  Miller.  307  UB.  43^  443, 
445. 464.  , 

A  third  ground  for  the  motloiv-*8>  th4t  the 
appellant  failed  properly  to  preseiit  l|i  the 
State  Supreme  Court  her  challenge  !th»t  the 
state  program  violated  the  Federal\  Consti- 
tution. But  m  view  of  the  express  rull<»gs  of 
both  state  courts  cm  this  question,  the  argu- 


ment   cannot    be    successfully    maintained. 
The  motion  to  dismiss  the  appeal  Is  denied. 
Although  there  are  disputes  between  the 
parties  as  to  various  Inferences  that  may  or 
may   not   properly   be   drawn   from  the  evi- 
dence concerning  the  religious  program,  the 
following  facts  are  shown  by  the  record  with- 
out dispute.'  In  1940  Interested  members  of 
the    Jewish,    Roman    Catholic,    and    a    few 
Protestant    faiths    formed    a    voluntary    as- 
sociation called  the  Champaign  Council  on 
Religious  Education.  They  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  Board  of  Education  to  offer 
classes    Ui    religious    Instruction    to    public 
school  pupils  in  grades  four  to  nine  Inclu- 
sive. Classes  were  made  up  of  pupils  whose 
parents  signed  i*lnted  cards  requesting  that 
their  children  be  permitted  to  attend;  *  they 
were   held   weekly,   thirty  minutes   for  the 
lower    grades,    forty-five    minutes    for    the 
higher.  The  oouncll  employed  the  religious 
teachers  at  no  expense  to  the  school   au- 
thorities, but  the  instructors  were  subject 
to  the  approval  and  supervision  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  schools.'  The  classes   were 
taught  in  three  separate  religious  groups  by 
Protestant  teachers,*  Catholic  palests,  and  a 
Jewish  rabbi,  although  for  the  past  several 
years  there  have  apparently  been  no  claases 
instructed    in   the   Jewish   religion.   Classes 
were  conducted  In  the  regular  classrooms  of 
the  school  bxilldlng.  Students  who  did  not 
choose  to  take  religious  Instruction  were  not 
released  from  public  school  duties;  they  were 
required   to  leave  their  classrooms   and  go 
to  some  other  place  in  the  school  bxilldlng 
for  pursuit  of  their  secular  studies.  On  the 
other  hand,  students  who  were  released  from 
secular  study  for  the  religious  instructions 
were  required  to  be  present  at  the  religious 
classes.    Reports    of   their    presence   or   ab- 
sence   were    to    be    made    to    their    secular 
teachers.* 

The  foregoing  facts,  without  reference  to 
others  that  appear  In  the  record,  show  the 
use  of  tax-supported  property  for  rellgiotis 
instruction   and   the   close   cooperation   be- 
tween the  school  authorities  and  the  reUgious 
councU    in    promoting    religious   education. 
The  operation  of  the  State's  compulsory  edu- 
cation system  thus  assists  and  is  integrated 
with   the   program   of   religious   instruction 
carried  on  by  separate  reUglous  sects.  Pupils 
compelled  by  law  to  go  to  school  for  secular 
education  are  released  in  part  from  their  le- 
gal duty  upon  the  condition  that  they  at- 
tend the  religious  classes.  This  is  beyond  all 
question  a  utilization  of  the  tax-established 
and  tax-supported  public  school  system  to 
aid  religious  groups  to  spread  their  faith. 
And  It  falls  squarely  under  the  ban  of  the 
First   Amendment    (made  applicable  to  the 
States  by  the  Fourteenth)  as  we  interpreted 
It  in  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S. 
1.  There  we  said:  "Neither  a  state  nor  the 
Federal  Government  can  set  up  a  church. 
Neither  can  pass  laws  which  aid  one  religion, 
aid  all  religions,  or  prefer  one  religion  over 
another.*  Neither  can  force  or  influence  a 
person   to   go  to  or  to  remain  away  from 
church  against  his  will  or  force  him  to  pro- 
fess a  belief  or  disbelief  to  any  religion.  No 
person  can  be  pvmlshed  for  entertaining  or 
professing  religious  beliefs  or  disbeliefs,  for 
church  attendance  or  non-attendance.  No  tax 
in  any  amount,  large  or  small,  can  be  levied 
to  support  any  religious  activities  or  insti- 
tutions,  whatever   they   may   be   called,   or 
whatever  form  they  may  adopt  to  teach  or 
practice  religion.'  Neither  a  state  nor  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  can,  openly  or  secretly,  par- 
ticipate in  the  affairs  of  any  religious  organi- 
zations or  groups  and  rice  versa.  In  the  words 
of  Jefferson,   the   clause   against   establish- 
ment of  religion  by  law  was  intended  to  erect 
"a  wall  of  separation  between  church  and 
SUte.*  "  Id.  at   15-16.  The  majority  In  the 
Everson  case,  and  the  minority  as  shown  by 
quotations  from  the  dissenting  views  In  our 
notes  6  and  7.  agreed  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment's language,  properly  Interpreted,  had 


erected  a  wall  of  separation  between  Church 
and  State.  They  disagreed  as  to  the  facta 
shown  by  the  record  and  as  to  the  proper 
application  of  the  First  Amendment's  lan- 
guage to  those  facts. 

Recognizing  that  the  Illinois  program  is 
barred  by  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments 11  we  adhere  to  the  views  exi^essed 
both  by  the  majority  and  the  minority  la 
the  Everaon  case,  counsel  for  the  respondent! 
challenge  those  views  as  dicta  and  urge  that 
we  reconsider  and  repudiate  them.  Ttej 
argue  that  hlstortcally  the  First  Amendment 
was  Intended  to  forbid  only  government 
preference  to  one  religion  over  another,  not 
an  Impartial  governmental  assistance  of  all 
religions.  In  addition  they  ask  that  we  dis- 
tinguish or  overrule  our  holding  In  tbe 
£»erson  case  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment made  the  "establishment  of  religion" 
clause  of  the  First  Amendment  appllcabta 
as  a  prohibition  against  the  States.  After  giv- 
ing full  consideration  to  the  argument* 
presented  we  are  unable  to  accept  either  of 
these  contentions. 

To  hold  that  a  state  cannot  consistently 
with  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendment* 
utilize  Its  public  school  system  to  aid  any 
or  all  religious  faiths  or  sects  in  the  dis- 
semination of  their  doctrines  and  ideals  does 
not,  as  covinsel  urge,  manifest  a  govern- 
mental hostility  to  reUglon  or  religious 
teachings.  A  manifestation  of  such  hostUlty 
would  be  at  war  with  our  national  tradition 
as  embodied  in  the  First  Amendment's 
guaranty  of  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  For 
the  First  Amendment  rests  upon  the  premise 
that  both  religion  and  government  can  best 
work  to  achieve  their  lofty  alms  If  each  1» 
left  free  from  the  other  within  Its  respective 
sphere.  Or,  as  we  stUd  In  the  Everson  case, 
ttie  First  Amendment  has  erected  a  wall 
between  Church  and  State  which  must  be 
kept  high  and  Impregnable. 

Here  not  only  are  the  State's  tax-sup- 
ported public  school  buUdlngs  used  for  the 
dissemination  of  religious  doctrines.  The 
State  also  affords  sectarian  groups  an  In- 
valuable aid  m  that  It  helps  to  provide 
pupils  for  their  reUgious  classes  through  us« 
of  the  State's  compvUsory  public  school  ma- 
chinery. This  is  not  separation  of  Church 
and  State. 

The  cause  U  reversed  and  remanded  to  the 
State  Supreme  Coiirt  for  proceedings  not  In- 
consistent with  this  opinion. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 

rooTNons 

'Appellant,  taking  Issue  with  the  facts 
found  by  the  Illinois  courts,  argues  that  the 
religious  education  program  in  question,  1* 
invalid  under  the  Federal  Constitution  for 
any  one  of  the  follovrtng  reasons:  (1)  In  ac- 
tual practice  certain  Protestent  groups  have 
obtained  an  overshadowing  advantage  in  the 
propagation  of  their  faiths  over  other  Prot- 
estant sects;  (2)  the  reUgious  education 
program  was  voluntary  in  name  only  because 
In  fact  subtle  pressures  were  brought  to  bear 
on  the  students  to  force  them  to  participate 
In  it;  and  (3)  the  power  given  the  school  su- 
perintendent to  reject  teachers  selected  hy 
religious  groups  and  the  power  given  Uie 
local  Council  on  Religious  Education  to  de- 
termine which  religious  faiths  should  pw- 
tlclpate  in  the  program  was  a  prior  censor- 
ship of  religion. 

In  view  of  our  decision  we  find  It  unnec- 
essary to  consider  these  arguments  or  the 
disputed  facts  upon  which  they  depend. 

'  The  Supreme  Court  described  the  request 
card  system  as  foUows:  ".  .  .  Admission  to 
the  classes  was  to  be  aUowed  only  upon  the 
express  written  request  of  parents,  and  then 
only  to  classes  designated  by  the  parents.... 
Cards  were  distributed  to  the  parents  of  ele- 
mentary students  by  the  public-school  teach- 
ers requesting  them  to  indicate  whether  they 
desired   their   chUdren   to  receive  religious 
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-ducatlon.  After  being  filled  out.  the  cards 
\Ln  returned  to  the  teachers  of  religious 
Iini»tlon  classes  either  by  the  public-school 
f!Xrs  or  the  chUdren "On  this  sub- 
let the  trial  court  found  that  ".  .  .  those 
rtudents  who  have  obtained  the  written  con- 
I«nt  of  their  parents  therefor  are  released  by 
the  school  authorities  from  theU-  secular 
-OTk  and  In  the  grade  schools  for  a  period 
rf  thirty  minutes'  instruction  in  each  week 
during  said  school  hours,  and  forty-five  mln- 
ntM  during  each  week  In  the  Junior  high 
«iool  receive  training  In  religious  educa- 
ttoT  Certain  cards  are  used  for  obtaln- 
mTpOTnission  of  parents  for  their  children 
totake said  religious  instrucUon  coiu^es,  and 
S«y  are  made  available  through  the  offices 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  through 
tm  hands  of  principals  and  teachers  to  the 
noplls  of  the  school  district.  Said  cards  are 
SZ,ared  at  the  cost  of  the  council  of  rell- 
rtouTeducation.  The  handling  and  dlstribu- 
Uon  of  said  cards  does  not  interfere  with  the 
duties  or  suspend  the  regular  secular  work 
of  the  employees  of  the  defendant.  .  .  . 

•  The  State  Supreme  Co\irt  said:  "The  rec- 
ord further  discloses  that  the  teachers  con- 
ducting the  reUgious  classes  were  not 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  but  were  suh- 
lect  to  the  approval  and  supervision  of  the 
Jtmerlntendent.  .  .  ."  The  trial  court  found: 
"Before  any  faith  or  other  group  may  obtain 
permission  from  the  defendant  for  the  simi- 
lar free  and  equal  use  of  rooms  In  the  public 
school  buildings  said  faith  or  group  must 
make  application  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  said  School  District  Number  71. 
who  m  turn  virlll  determUie  whether  or  not  It 
U  practical  for  said  group  to  teach  In  said 
school  system."  The  president  of  the  local 
school  board  testified:  ".  .  .  The  Protestants 
would  have  one  group  and  the  CathoUcs,  and 
would  be  given  a  room  where  they  would 
have  the  class  and  we  would  go  along  with 
the  plan  of  the  reUgious  people.  They  were 
aU  to  be  treated  aUke.  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  teachers  they  would  bring  Into 
the  school  were  approved  by  the  superintend- 
ent. .  .  .  The  superintendent  was  the  last 
word  so  far  as  the  Individual  was  con- 
cerned. . . ." 

•  "niore  were  two  teachers  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  One  was  a  Presbyterian  and  had  been 
a  foreign  missionary  for  that  church.  The 
second  testified  as  follows:  "I  am  affiliated 
with  the  (Christian  church.  I  also  work  In 
the  Methodist  Church  and  I  taught  at  the 
Presbyterian.  I  am  married  to  a  Lutheran." 

•The  director  of  the  Champaign  Council 
on  Religious  Education  testified :  "...  If  any 
pupil  Is  absent  we  turn  In  a  slip  Just  Uke 
any  teacher  would  to  the  superintendent's 
office.  The  slip  is  a  piece  of  paper  with  a 
number  of  hours  in  the  school  day  and  a 
square,  and  the  teacher  of  the  particular 
room  for  the  particular  hour  records  the  ab- 
sentees. It  has  their  names  and  the  grade 
and  the  section  to  which  they  belong.  It  la 
the  same  sheet  that  the  geography  and  his- 
tory teachers  and  aU  the  other  teachers  use, 
and  Is  furnished  by  the  school.  .  .  ." 

*The  dissent,  agreed  to  by  four  Judges, 
said:  "The  problem  then  cannot  be  cast  In 
terms  of  legal  discrimination  <»'  Its  absence. 
This  would  be  true,  even  though  the  state 
In  giving  aid  should  treat  all  reUgious  In- 
struction alike  .  .  .  Again,  It  was  the  fur- 
nishing of  'contributions  of  money  for  the 
propagation  of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves' 
that  the  fathers  outlawed.  That  consequence 
and  effect  are  not  removed  by  multiplying  to 
all-lncluslveness  the  sects  for  which  support 
is  exacted.  The  Constitution  requires,  not 
comprehensive  identification  of  state  with 
religion,  but  complete  separation."  Everson 
V.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S.  1,  69,  60. 

'The  dissenting  Judges  said:  "In  view  of 
this  history  no  further  proof  is  needed  that 
the  Amendment  forbids  any  appropriation, 
large  or  small,  from  pubUc  funds  to  aid  or 
support  any  and  aU  reUgious  exercises.  .  .  . 


Legislatures  are  free  to  make,  and  courts  to 
stiKtaln,  appropriations  only  when  it  can  be 
foxmd  that  In  fact  they  do  not  aid,  promote, 
encourage  or  sustain  reUgious  teaching  or 
observances,  be  the  amount  large  or  smaU." 
Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  UB.  1, 
41,  62-53. 

Opinion  of  Justtce  Feankttthter 
Me.  Justice  Pkanktubtkk  deUvered  the  fol- 
lowing opinion,  in  which  Mb.  Jttbtick  Jack- 
son, Mb.  jTranc*  Rutlkdoz  and  Mb.  Jtjstici: 
BuBTON  Join.* 

We  dissented  In  Everson  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 330  U.8.  1,  because  In  our  view  the 
Constitutional  principle  requiring  separation 
of  Church  and  State  compelled  invaUdatlon 
of  the  ordinance  sustained  by  the  majority. 
Illinois  has  here  authorized  the  commin- 
gling of  sectarian  vrtth  secular  instruction  in 
the  public  schools.  The  Oonstttutlon  of  the 
United  States  forbids  this. 

This  case,  in  the  Ught  of  the  Everaon  deci- 
sion,   demonstrates    anew    that    the    mere 
formulation    of    a    relevant    Constitutional 
principle  is  the  beginning  of  the  solution  of 
a  problem,  not  Its  answer.  This  Is  so  because 
the  meaning  of  a  spacious  oonoeptlon  like 
that  of  the  separation  of  Church  from  State 
Is  unfolded  as  appeal  is  made  to  the  principle 
from  case  to  case.  We  are  aU  agreed  thart  the 
First  and  the  Foiirteenth  Amendments  have 
a  secular  reach  far  more  penetrating  in  the 
conduct  of  Government  than  merely  to  for- 
bid an  "established  church."  But  agreement, 
In  the  abatract,  that  the  First  Amendment 
was  designed  to  erect  a  "waU  of  separation 
between  church  and  State,"  does  not  pre- 
clude a  clash  of  views  as  to  what  the  waU 
separates.  Involved  Is  not  only  the  Constitu- 
tional   principle    but    the    Implications    of 
Judicial  review  in  Its  enforcement.  Accom- 
modation of   legislative  freedom   and  Con- 
stitutional  limitations   upon  that    freedom 
cannot  be  achieved  by  a  mere  phrase.  We 
cannot    iUumlnatlngly   apply   the   "wall-of- 
separatlon"   metaphor   untU   we  have  con- 
sidered the  relevant  history  of  religious  edu- 
cation In  America,  the  place  of  the  "released 
time"    movement   In   that   history,   and   its 
precise  manifestation  In  the  case  before  us. 
To  understand  the  particular  program  now 
before  us  as  a  conscientious  attempt  to  ac- 
commodate the  aUowable  functions  of  Oov- 
emment  and   the   special   concerns  of   the 
Church  within  the  framework  of  our  Consti- 
tution and  with  due  regard  to  the  kind  of 
society  for  which  it  was  designed,  we  must 
put    this    Champaign    program    of    1940    in 
Its  historic  setting.  TradltionaUy,  organized 
education  In  the  Western  world  was  Chiu-ch 
education.    It    could    hardly    be    otherwise 
when    the    education   of    children    was    pri- 
marily study  of  the  Word  and  the  ways  of 
God.  Even  In  the  Protestant  countries,  where 
there    was    a    less    close    idenUficatlon    of 
Church  and  State,  the  basis  of  education  was 
largely  the  Bible,  and  its  chief  purpose  in- 
culcation of  piety.  To  the  extent  that  the 
State  Intervened,  It   used  Its  authority  to 
fiuther  alms  of  the  Church. 

The  emigrants  who  came  to  these  shores 
brought  this  view  of  education  with  them. 
Colonial  schools  certalnlr  started  with  a 
religious  orientation.  When  the  common 
problems  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  revealed  tae  need  for 
common  schools,  the  object  was  the  defeat  of 
"one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan, 
to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures."  The  Laws  and  Liberties  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1648  edition  (Cambridge  1M9) 
47.' 

The  evolution  of  colonial  education,  large- 
ly In  the  service  of  religion.  Into  the  puWlc 
school  system  of  today  Is  the  story  of  chang- 
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BuKTON  concurred  also  In  the  Ootut's  opin- 
ion. 
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ing    conceptions    regarding    the    American 
democratic  society,  of  the  functions  of  State- 
mamtalned  education  in  such  a  society,  and 
of  the  role  therein  of  the  free  exwclse  of 
religion  by  the  people.  The  modem  pubUo 
schoc*  derived  from  a  phUosophy  of  freedom 
reflected  in  the  First  Amendment,  It  la  ap- 
propriate to  recall  that  the  Remonstance  of 
James  Madison,  an  event  basic  In  the  his- 
tory of  religious  liberty,  was  called  forth  by 
a  proposal   which  Invirives  support  to  reli- 
gious education.  See  Mb.  Justice  Rutlxdge's 
opinion  m  the  Everson  case,  ««pro,  330  U.S. 
at  36-37.  As  the  momentum  for  popxUar  edu- 
cation increased  and  In  turn  evoked  strong 
claims  for  State  support  of  reUgious  educa- 
tion, conteeU  not  unlike  that  which  In  Vir- 
ginia had  produced  Madison's  Remonstrance 
appeared  in  various  forms  In  other  States. 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  provide  famous 
chapters  in  the  history  that  eatabllfihed  dis- 
sociation of  religious  teachUig  from  State- 
maintained  schocrfs.  In  New  Tork,  the  rise 
of  the  common  schools  led,  despite  fierce 
sectarian  (q^)06ltlon,  to  the  barring  of  tax 
funds  to  church  schooU,  and  later  to  any 
school    in    which    sectarian    doctrine    was 
taught.'  In  Massachusetts,  largely  throtigh 
the   efforts   of  Horace   Mann,   all   sectarian 
teachings    were   barred    from    the   common 
school  to  save  it  from  being  rent  by  denomi- 
national conflict.*  The  upshot  of  these  con- 
troversies, often  long  and  fierce,  is  fairly  sum- 
marized by  saying  that  long  before  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  subjected  the  States  to 
new  limitations,  the  prohibition  of  further- 
ance by  the  State  of  reUgloiis  Instruction 
became  the  guiding  principle,  in  law  and 
feeling,  of  the  American  pec^le.  In  sustain- 
ing Stephen  Olrard's  will,  this  Court  referred 
to    the   inevitable   conflicts   engendered   by 
matters  "connected  with  religious  polity"  and 
particularly  "in  a  country  composed  of  such 
a  variety  of  reUgious  sects  as  our  oountar.' 
Vidal  V.  Girari's  Executors.  2  How.  127,  108. 
That  was  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Separation  In  the  field  of  education,  then, 
was  not  imposed  upon  unwlUlng  States  by 
force  of  superior  law.  In  this  respect  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  merely  reflected  a 
principle  then  dominant  In  our  national  life. 
To  the  extent  that  the  Constitution  thus 
made  it  binding  upon  the  States,  the  basis 
of  the  restriction  is  the  whole  experience  of 
our  people.  Zealous  watchfulness  against  fu- 
sion of  secular  and  religious  activities  by 
Government  Itself,  through  any  of  its  instru- 
ments but  especially  through  its  educational 
agencies,  was  the  democratic  response  of  the 
American  community  to  the  p««tlctUar  needs 
of  a  young  and  growing  nation,  unique  In  the 
composition   of   Its   people.*    A   totaUy   dif- 
ferent situation  elsewhere,  as  Ulustrated  for 
instance  by  the  English  provisions  for  re- 
ligious     education      In      State-maintained 
schools,  only  serves  to  Ulustrate  that  free  so- 
cieties are  not  cast  in  one  mould.  See  the 
Education  Act  of  1944.  7  and  8  Geo.  VI,  c.  81. 
Different  Institutions  evolve  from  different 
historic  circumstances. 

It  is  pertinent  to  remind  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  principle  of  Separation  to 
the  fidd  of  education  was  not  due  to  any 
decUne  In  the  rellgiotis  beUefs  of  the  peo- 
ple. Horace  Mann  was  a  devout  Christian, 
and  the  deep  reUgloiis  feeUng  of  James  Madi- 
son Is  stamped  upon  the  Remonstrance.  The 
secular  pubUc  school  did  not  Imply  Indif- 
ference to  the  basic  role  of  rcUglon  In  the 
life  of  the  people,  nor  rejection  of  reUgious 
education  as  a  means  of  fostering  It.  The 
claims  of  reUgion  were  not  minimized  by 
refusing  to  make  the  pubUc  schools  agencies 
for  their  assertion.  The  non-sectarian  or 
secular  public  school  was  the  means  of 
reconciUng  freedom  In  general  with  reUgloTis 
freedom.  The  sharp  confinement  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  secular  education  was  a  recog- 
nition of  the  need  of  a  democratic  society  to 
educate  Its  children,  Insofar  as  the  State  un- 
dertook to  do  so,  in  an  atmosphere  free  from 
pressures  In  a  realm  In  which  pressures  are 
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most  resuted  and  where  conflicts  are  most 
easily  and  moat  bitterly  engendered.  Designed 
to  serve  as  perhaps  the  mo«t  powerful  agency 
for  promoting  cohesion  among  a  hetePoge- 
neoufl  democratic  people,  the  public  sdhool 
must  keep  scrupulously  free  from  entangle- 
ment In  the  strife  of  sects.  The  preservation 
of  the  community  from  divisive  conflld*.  of 
Government  from  irreconcilable  pressures  by 
reUglous  groups,  of  religion  from  censoishlp 
and  coercion  however  subtly  exercised;  re- 
quires strict  confinement  of  the  Statje  to 
instruction  other  than  reUglous,  leaving  to 
the  individual's  church  and  home,  Inddctrl- 
natlon  In  the  faith  of  his  choice. 

This  development  of  the  public  schooll  ae  a 
symbol  of  our  secular  unity  was  not  a  sud- 
den achievement  nor  attained  without;  vio- 
lent conflict.'  WhUe  in  small  communities 
of  comparatively  homogeneous  rellglou*  be- 
liefs, the  need  for  absolute  separation  pre- 
sented no  urgencies,  elsewhere  the  growth  of 
the  secular  school  encountered  the  resistance 
of  feeling  strongly  engaged  against  it.  But 
the  inevitability  of  such  attempts  la  the 
very  reason  for  Constitutional  provision^  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  protectloti  of 
minority  groups.  And  such  sects  are  shifting 
groups,  varying  from  time  to  time,  and  place 
to  place,  thus  representing  In  their  totality 
the  common  Interest  of   the  nation. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  Indicate  th4t  we 
are  dealing  not  with  a  full -blown  principle, 
nor  one  having  the  deflnitenees  of  a ;  sur- 
veyor's metes  and  bounds.  But  by  187$  the 
separation  of  public  education  from  CHurch 
entanglements,  of  the  State  'rom  the  t^acb- 
ing  of  religion,  was  flrmly  established  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  nation.  In  thati  year 
President  Grant  made  his  famous  remaifes  to 
the  Convention  of  the  Army  of  the  iTen- 
nessee:  | 

"Encourage  free  schools,  and  resolve]  that 
not  one  dollar  appropriated  for  thelrlsup- 
port  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
any  sectarian  schools.  Resolve  that  nether 
th*  State  nor  nation,  nor  both  comljlned, 
shall  support  institutions  of  learning  other 
than  those  sufBclent  to  afford  every  child 
growing  up  In  the  land  the  opportunity  of 
a  good  common-school  education,  ■unijilxed 
with  sectarian,  pagan,  or  atheistical  dofmaa. 
Leave  the  matter  of  reUgion  to  the  ffcmUy 
altar,  the  church,  and  the  private  sihool, 
supported  entirely  by  private  contributions. 
■  Keep  the  church  and  the  state  forever  sepa- 
rate." "The  President's  Speech  ati  Des 
Moines,"  22  Catholic  World  433,  404-35 
(1876). 

So  strong  was  this  conviction,  that  Bather 
than  rest  on  the  comprehensive  prohibitions 
of  the  Pirst  and  Fourteenth  Amenditents, 
President  Grant  urged  that  there  be  written 
-into  the  United  States  Constitution  purtlc- 
ul«r  elaborations.  Including  a  speclflc  prehibl- 
tfon  against  the  viae  of  public  funds  for  sec- 
tarftm  education.'  such  as  had  been  written 
into  many  State  constitutions.'  By  18p4.  In 
urging  the  adoption  of  such  a  provision  In 
the  New  York  Constitution,  Bllhu  Boat  was 
-able  to  mimmarlae  a  century  of  the  naitlon's 
history:  "It  la  not  a  question  of  reBglon. 
or  of  creed,  or  of  party:  it  is  a  question  of 
-declaring  and  maintaining  the  great  Amer- 
ican principle  of  eternal  separation  between 
Chiu-ch  and  State."  Root.  Addressee  on  Gov- 
ernment and  Citizenship.  137.  140.»  T»e  ex- 
tent to  which  this  prlnoli«e  was  daeiaed  a 
presupposition  of  our  Constitutional  system 
Is  strikingly  Illustrated  by  the  fact  th|it  ev- 
ery State  admitted  into  the  Union  since  1876 
was  oomp>eUed  by  Congress  to  write  14to  Its 
constitution  a  requirement  that  It  maintain 
a  school  system  "free  from  sectarlaii  con- 
trol." •  I 

Prohibition  of  the  commingling  of  sec- 
tarian and  secular  instruction  In  th«|  pub- 
lic school  Is  of  course  only  half  the  i  story. 
A  religious  people  was  naturally  concerned 
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about  tb«  part  of  the  child's  education  en- 
trtisted  "to  the  family  altar,  the  church, 
and  the  private  school."  The  promotion  of 
reUglous  education  took  many  forms.  La- 
boring under  financial  difBcultles  and  exer- 
cising only  persuasive  authority,  various  de- 
nominations felt  handicapped  In  their  task 
of  reUglous  education.  Abortive  attempts 
were  therefore  frequently  made  to  obtain 
pubUo  funds  for  religious  schools."  But  the 
major  efforts  of  religious  inculcation  were 
a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  Separation 
by  the  establishment  of  church  schools  pri- 
vately supported.  Parochial  schools  were 
maintained  by  various  denominations.  These, 
however,  were  often  beset  by  serious  handl- 
cajM,  fLnanclAl  and  otherwise,  so  that  the 
religious  alms  which  they  represented  found 
other  directions.  There  were  experiments 
with  vacation  schools,  with  Saturday  as  well 
as  Sunday  schools."  They  all  fell  short  of 
their  purpose.  It  was  urged  that  by  appear- 
ing to  make  rdlglon  a  one-day-a-week  mat- 
ter, the  Sunday  sohool,  which  acquired  na- 
tional acceptance,  tended  to  relegate  the 
child's  reUgloxis  education,  and  thereby  his 
religion,  to  a  minor  role  not  unlike  the 
enforced  piano  lesson. 

Out  of  these  inadequate  efforts  evolved  the 
week-day  church  school,  held  on  one  or  more 
afternoons  a  week  after  the  close  of  the  pub- 
Uc  school.  But  children  continued  to  be  chil- 
dren; they  wanted  to  play  when  school  was 
out,  particularly  when  other  children  were 
free  to  do  so.  Church  leaders  decided  that  If 
the  week-day  church  school  was  to  succeed, 
a  way  had  to  be  found  to  give  the  child  his 
reUglous  education  dxirlng  what  the  child 
conceived  to  be  his    "business  hours." 

The  Initiation  of  the  movement "  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  Dr.  George  U.  Wenner. 
The  underlying  assumption  of  his  proposal, 
made  at  the  Interfalth  Conference  on  Fed- 
eration held  In  New  York  City  in  1905,  was 
that  the  public  school  unduly  monopolized 
the  child's  time  and  that  the  churches  were 
entitled  to  their  share  of  It."  This,  the 
schools  should  "release."  Accordingly,  the 
Federation,  citing  the  example  of  the  Third 
Republic  of  Prance,"  urged  that  upon  the 
request  of  their  parents  children  be  excused 
from  pubUc  school  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
so  that  the  churches  could  provide  "Sunday 
school  on  Wednesday. "  This  was  to  be  carried 
out  on  church  premises  under  church  au- 
thority. Those  not  desiring  to  attend  church 
schools  would  continue  their  normal  classes. 
Lest  these  pvibUc  school  classes  unfairly  com- 
pete with  the  church  education.  It  was  re- 
quested that  the  school  authorities  refrain 
from  scheduUng  courses  o>  activities  of  com- 
pelling Interest  or  importance. 

The  proposal  aroused  considerable  opposi- 
tion and  It  took  another  decade  for  a  "re- 
leased time"  scheme  to  become  part  of  a 
public  school  system.  Gary,  Indiana,  In- 
augurated the  movement.  At  a  time  when 
industrial  expansion  strained  the  communal 
faculties  of  the  city.  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Wirt  suggested  a  fuller  use  of  the 
school  buUdlngs.  BuUdlngs  on  theories  which 
had  become  more  or  less  current,  lis  also 
urged  that  education  was  more  than  instruc- 
tion In  a  classroom.  The  school  was  only  one 
of  several  educational  agencies.  The  Ubrary, 
the  playground,  the  home,  the  church,  all 
have  their  function  In  the  child's  proper  un- 
folding. Accordingly,  Wirt's  plan  sought  to 
rotate  the  schedules  of  the  children  during 
the  school-day  so  that  some  were  In  class, 
others  were  In  the  Ubrary,  still  others  In  the 
playground.  And  some,  he  suggested  to  the 
leading  ministers  of  the  City,  might  be  re- 
leased to  attend  religious  classes  If  the 
churches  of  the  City  cooperated  and  pro- 
vided them.  They  did.  In  1914,  and  thus  was 
"released  time"  begun.  The  reUglous  teach- 
ing was  held  on  church  premises  and  the 
public  schools  had  no  hand  In  the  conduct 
of  these  church  schools.  They  did  not  sapet- 
vlse  the  choice  of  Instructors  or  the  subject 


matter  taught.  Nor  did  they  assume  respon- 
BlblUty  for  the  attendance,  conduct  or 
achievement  of  the  chUd  In  a  church  school; 
and  he  received  no  credit  for  It.  The  period 
of  attendance  In  the  reUglous  schools  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  play  period  for  Uu 
child,  with  the  result  that  the  arrangement 
did  not  cut  Into  pubUc  school  instruction  or 
truly  affect  the  activities  or  feelings  of  the 
children  who  did  not  attend  the  church 
schools." 

From  such  a  beglniUng  "released  time"  hat 
attained  substttntlal  proportions.  In  1B14-16, 
under  the  Gary  program,  619  pupils  left  the 
public  schools  for  the  church  schools  during 
one  period  a  week.  According  to  responsible 
figures  almost  2,000,000  In  some  2.200  com- 
munltles  participated  In  "released  time"  pro- 
grams during  1947.'*  A  movement  of  such 
scope  Indicates  the  importance  of  the  prob- 
lem to  which  the  "released  time"  program! 
are  directed.  But  to  the  extent  that  aspecti 
of  these  programs  are  open  to  Constitutional 
objection,  the  more  extensively  the  move- 
ment operates,  the  more  ominous  the 
breaches  in  the  waU  of  separation. 

Of  course,  "released  time"  as  a  generallaed 
conception,  undefined  by  differentiating  par- 
ticularities. Is  not  an  issue  for  Constitutional 
adjudication.  Local  programs  differ  from  each 
other  in  many  and  crucial  respects.  Some 
"released  time"  classes  are  under  separate 
denominational  auspices,  others  are  con- 
ducted Jointly  by  several  denomlnatione, 
often  embracing  all  the  reUglous  affiliations 
of  a  community.  Some  classes  In  reUglon 
teach  a  limited  sectarianism;  others  empha- 
size democracy,  unity  and  spiritual  values 
not  anchored  In  a  particular  creed.  Insofar 
as  these  are  manifestations  merely  of  the  free 
exercise  of  reUglon,  they  are  quite  ouuide 
the  scope  of  Judicial  concern,  except  insofar 
as  the  Court  may  be  called  upon  to  protect 
the  right  of  religious  freedom.  It  is  only 
when  challenge  is  made  to  the  share  that  the 
pubUc  schools  have  in  the  execution  of  a 
particular  "released  time"  program  that 
close  Judicial  scrutiny  is  demanded  ol  the 
exact  relation  between  the  reUglous  Instruc- 
tion and  the  public  educational  system  in 
the  specific  situation  before  the  Court." 

The  substantial  differences  among  ar- 
rangements lumped  together  as  "released 
time"  emphasize  the  Importance  of  detailed 
analysis  of  the  facte  to  which  the  Constitu- 
tional test  of  Separation  Is  to  be  applied. 
How  does  "released  time"  operate  in  Cham- 
paign? Public  school  teachers  distribute  to 
their  pupils  cards  supplied  by  church  groups, 
so  that  the  parents  may  Indicate  wheth«r 
they  desire  reUglovis  instruction  for  tiielr 
chUdren.  For  those  desiring  it,  reUglous 
classes  are  conducted  in  the  regular  class- 
rooms of  the  public  s<aiools  by  teachers  of 
religion  paid  by  the  churches  and  appointed 
by  them,  but,  as  the  State  court  found,  "sub- 
ject to  the  ^proval  and  supervision  of  the 
superintendent."  "I^e  courses  do  not  profe« 
to  give  secular  Instruction  in  subjects  con- 
cerning reUglon.  Their  candid  purpoee  Is 
sectarian  teaching.  While  a  child  can  go  to 
any  of  the  religious  classes  offered,  a  parUcu- 
lar  sect  vrtshlng  a  teacher  for  Its  devotes* 
requires  the  permission  of  the  school  super- 
intendent "who  in  turn  will  determine 
whether  or  not  It  Is  practical  for  said  groi^ 
to  teach  In  said  school  system."  If  no  pro- 
vlslOTi  U  made  for  rellgloiis  Instruction  in 
the  partlctUar  faith  of  a  child,  or  If  for  othtf 
reasons  the  child  Is  not  enrolled  in  any  « 
the  offered  classes,  he  la  required  to  attend 
a  regular  school  class,  or  a  study  period  dur- 
ing which  he  is  often  left  to  his  own  devices. 
Reports  of  attendance  In  the  religious  classes 
are  submitted  by  the  religious  instructor  to 
the  school  authorities,  and  the  child  who 
falls  to  attend  is  presumably  deemed  a 
truant.  ^^ 

Religious  education  so  conducted  on  schoa 
time  and  property  Is  patently  woven  mw 
the    working    scheme    of    the    school,    iw 
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Champaign  arrangement  thus  presents  pow- 
«(ful  elements  of  inherent  pressure  by  the 
school  system  In  the  lnt«"est  of  rellgloiu 
eects.  The  ftwJt  that  this  power  has  not  been 
uaed  to  discriminate  Is  beside  the  point. 
Separation  Is  a  requirement  to  abstain  from 


Btltutlons  are  In  almost  all  Instanoss  ade- 
quate on  this  subject,  and  no  amendment 
U  likely  to  b«  secured."  Id. 

In  the  form  In  which  It  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Blaine  Amendment 
read  as  follows:    "No  State  shall   make  any 


violated  when  the  State  of  nilnoU,  speaking 
through  its  Supreme  Court,  sustained  the 
school  authorities  of  Champsdgn  in  sponsor- 
ing jmd  effectively  furthering  reUglous  beliefs 
by  Its  educational  arrangement. 

„, , _  Separation  means  separaOon,  not  some- 

fuSne  functions  of  Government  and  of  thing  less.  Jefferson's  metaphor  in  describing  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reUglon, 
reuelous  sects,  not  merely  to  treat  them  all  the  relation  between  Church  and  State  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  and 
eoually  That  a  child  is  offered  an  alternative  speaks  of  a  "waU  of  separation,"  not  of  a  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
Siyreduce  the  constraint;  It  does  not  ellml-  fine  Une  easUy  overstepped.  The  pubUo  qualification  to  any  office  or  publlo  trust 
nate  the  operation  of  Influence  by  the  school      school  Is  at  once  the  symbol  of  our  democracy      under  any  State.  No  public  property,  and  no 

■       '  ■ "        and  the  most  pervasive  means  for  promoting 


in  matters  sacred  to  conscience  and  outside 
the  school's  domain.  The  law  of  Imitation 
operates,  and  non-conformity  Is  not  an  out- 
standing characteristic  of  children.  The  re- 
sult is  an  obvious  pressure  upon  children  to 
attend.'*  Again,  while  the  Champaign  school 
population  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  sects  of  the 
nsUon,  not  even  all  the  practicing  sects  In 
Champaign  are  willing  or  able  to  provide 
reUglous  Instruction.  The  children  belonging 
to  these  non-partlclpatlng  sects  wiU  thus 
have  Inculcated  In  them  a  feeling  of  sepa- 
ratism when  the  school  should  be  the  train- 
ing groimd  for  habits  of  commuiUty,  or  they 
wUl  have  religious  instruction  In  a  faith 
which  is  not  that  of  their  parents.  As  a 
result,  the  public  school  system  of  Cham- 


our  common  destiny.  In  no  activity  of  the 
State  is  It  more  vital  to  keep  out  divisive 
forces  than  in  its  schools,  to  avoid  con- 
fusing, not  to  say  fusing,  what  the  Constitu- 
tion sought  to  keep  strictly  apart.  "The  great 
American  principle  of  eternal  separation" — 
Ellhu  Root's  phrase  bears  repetition — Is  one 
of  the  vital  reliances  of  o\ur  Constitutional 
system  for  assuring  urUtles  among  our  people 
stronger  than  our  diversities.  It  is  the  Coiirt's 
duty  to  enforce  this  principle  In  its  full  In- 
tegrity. 

We  renew  our  conviction  that  "we  have 
staked  the  very  existence  of  our  country  on 
the  faith  that  complete  separation  between 
the  state  and  reUglon  Is  best  for  the  state  and 
best  for  religion."  Everaon  v.  Board  of  Educa- 


pubUc  revenue  of,  nor  any  loan  of  credit  by 
or  under  the  authority  of,  the  United  States, 
or  any  State,  Territory.  District,  or  mxmld- 
pal  corporation,  shall  be  appropriated  to,  or 
made  or  used  for,  the  support  of  any  school, 
educational  or  other  Institution,  under  the 
control  of  any  reUglous  or  an tl -religious  sect, 
organization,  or  denomination,  or  wherein 
the  particular  creed  or  tenets  of  any  religious 
or  anti-reUglous  sect,  organization,  or  de- 
nomination shall  be  taught.  And  no  such 
particular  creed  or  tenets  shall  be  read  or 
taught  In  any  school  or  Institution  sup- 
ported In  whole  or  In  i>art  by  such  revenue  or 
loan  of  credit;  and  no  such  appropriation  or 
loan  of  credit  shall  be  made  to  any  reUglous 
or  anti-reUglous  sect,  organization,  or  de- 
nomination, or  to  promote  Its  Interests  or 


palgn  actively  fiuthers   inculcation   in  the     f^Qy^   390  jjg  at  69   If  nowhere  else.  In  the     tenets.  This  article  shaU  not  be  construed 

reUglous  tenets  of  some  faiths,  and  In  the  '  .  .    _ -. ^.^.»  ^^. ^, *  *w-  tmw,-  ■ 

process  sharpens  the  consciousness  of  reli- 
gious differences  at  least  among  some  of  the 
children  committed  to  Its  care.  These  are 
consequences  not  amenable  to  statistics. 
But  they  are  precisely  the  consequences 
against  which  the  Constitution  was  direct- 
ed when  It  prohibited  the  Government  com- 
mon to  all  from  becoming  embroiled,  how- 
ever Innocently,  In  the  destructive  religious 
conflicts  of  which  the  history  of  even  this 
country  records  some  dark  pages." 

Mention  should  not  be  omitted  that  tte 
Integration  of  religious  instruction  within 
the  school  system  as  practiced  In  Champaign 
is  supported  by  arguments  drawn  from  edu- 
cational theories  as  diverse  as  those  derived 
from  Catholic  conceptions  and  from  the  writ- 
ings of  John  Dewey."  Movements  like  "re- 
leased time"  are  seldom  single  In  origin  or 
aim.  Nor  can  the  intrusion  of  religious  In- 
struction into  the  public  school  system  of 
Champaign  be  minimized  by  saying  that  It 
absorbs  lees  than  an  hour  a  week;  In  fact, 
that  affords  evidence  of  a  design  constitu- 
tionally objectionable.  If  it  were  merely  a 
question  of  enabling  a  child  to  obtain  reU- 
glous instruction  with  a  receptive  mind,  the 
thirty  or  forty-flve  minutes  could  readily  be 
found  on  Saturday  or  Sunday.  If  that  were 
aU,  Champaign  might  have  drawn  up>on  the 
French  system,  known  in  its  American 
manifestation  as  "dismissed  time,"  whereby 
one  school  day  is  shortened  to  allow  all  chil- 
dren to  go  where  they  please,  leaving  those 
who  so  desire  to  go  to  a  religious  school." 
The  momentum  of  the  whole  school  atmos- 
phere and  school  planning  Is  presumably 
put  behind  reUglous  Instruction,  as  given  In 
Champaign,  precisely  In  order  to  secure  for 
the  religious  Instruction  such  momentum 
and  planning.  To  speak  of  "released  time"  as 
being  only  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
Is  to  draw  a  thread  from  a  fabric. 

We  do  not  consider,  as  Indeed  we  could 
not,  school  programs  not  before  us  which, 
though  colloquially  characterized  as  "released 
time,"  present  situations  differing  In  aspects 
that  may  well  be  constitutionally  crucial. 
Different  forms  which  "released  time"  has 
taken  during  more  than  thirty  years  of 
growth  Include  programs  which,  like  that 
before  us,  could  not  withstand  the  test  of  the 
Constitution;  others  may  be  found  unexcep- 
tionable. We  do  not  now  attempt  to  weigh 
In  the  Constitutional  scale  every  separate 
detail  or  various  combination  of  factors 
which  may  establish  a  valid  "released  time" 
program.  We  find  that  the  basic  Constitu- 
tional principle  of  absolute  Separation  was 


relation  between  Church  and  State,  "good 
fences  make  good  neighbors." 

rOOTNOTES 

1  For  an  exposition  of  the  reUglous  origins 
of  American  education,  see  8.  W.  Brown.  The 
Secularization  of  American  Education  (1912) 
cc.  I,  11;  Knight,  Education  In  the  United 
States  (2d  rev.  ed.  1941)  cc.  HI,  V;  Cubber- 
ley,  PubUc  Education  In  the  United  SUtes 
(1934)  cc.  II,  ni. 

'See  Boese,  Public  Education  In  the  City 
of  New  York  (1869)  c.  XIV;  HaU,  ReUglous 
Education  In  the  PubUc  Schools  of  the  State 
and  City  of  New  York  (1914)  cc.  VI,  VH; 
Palmer,  The  New  York  Public  School  (1905) 
cc.  VI,  Vn,  X,  XIL  And  see  New  York  Laws 
1842,  c.  150,  i  14.  amended,  New  York  Laws 
1844.  c.  320,  i  12. 

» S.  M.  Smith.  The  Relation  of  the  States  to 
ReUglous  Education  In  Massachvisetts  (1926) 
c.  Vn;  Culver,  Horace  Mann  and  ReUglon  In 
the  Massachusetts  Public  Schools  (1929). 

« It  has  been  suggested  that  secular  educa- 
tion In  this  cotintry  Is  the  Inevitable  "prod- 
uct of  'the  utter  ImposslblUty  of  harmonizing 
multiform  creeds.'  "  T.  W.  M.  Marshall,  Sec- 
ular Education  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  1  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review 
278,  308.  It  Is  precisely  because  of  this  "utter 
ImposslblUty"  that  the  fathers  put  into  the 
Constitution  the  principle  of  complete 
"'h£«ids-off,"  for  a  people  as  religiously 
heterogeneous  as  ours. 

'See  Cubberley,  PubUc  Education  In  the 
United  States  (1934)  pp.  230  et  teq.;  ZoU- 
mann.  The  Relation  of  Church  and  State,  In 
Lotz  and  Crawford,  Studies  In  ReUglous 
Education  (1931)  403,  418  et  seq.;  Payson 
Smith.  The  Public  Schools  and  Religious 
Education,  In  ReUglon  and  Education 
(Sperry,  Editor,  1945)  pp.  32  et  seq.;  also 
Mahoney,  The  Relation  of  the  State  to  Re- 
Uglous Education  in  Early  New  York  1633- 
1826  (1941)  c.  VI;  McLaughUn,  A  History  of 
State  Legislation  Affecting  Private  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Schools  In  the  United 
States,  1870-1946  (1946)  c.  I;  and  see  note  10 
infra. 

•  President  Grant's  Annual  Message  to  Con- 
gress, December  7,  1876,  4  Cong.  Rec.  176 
et  seq.;  Ames,  The  Proposed  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  First  Century  of  Its  History,  H.R.  Doc. 
No.  353.  Pt.  2.  64th  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  pp.  277- 


to  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  any 
school  or  Institution;  and  It  shsJI  not  have 
the  effect  to  Impair  rights  of  property  already 
vested.  .  .  ."  H.  Res.  1,  44th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess. 
(1876). 

'See  Constitutions  of  the  States  and 
United  States,  in  Report  of  the  New  York 
State  Constitutional  Convention  Committee 
(1938)  Index,  pp.  1766-67. 

•It  Is  worthy  of  Interest  that  another  fa- 
mous American  lawyer,  and  Indeed  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  American  Judges,  Jere- 
miah 8.  Black,  expressed  similar  views  nearly 
forty  years  before  Mr.  Root:  "The  manifest 
object  of  the  men  who  frsimed  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country  was  to  have  a  State 
without  religion,  and  a  Church  uHthout  poU 
itics — that  Is  to  say,  they  meant  that  one 
should  never  be  used  as  an  engine  for  any 
purpose  of  the  other.  .  .  .  Our  fathers  seem 
to  have  been  perfectly  sincere  In  their  be- 
lief that  the  members  of  the  Church  would 
be  more  patriotic,  and  the  citizens  of  the 
State  more  religious,  by  keeping  their  re- 
spective ftinctlons  entirely  separate.  For  that 
reason  they  buUt  up  a  waU  of  complete  and 
perfect  partition  between  the  two."  Prom 
Religious  Liberty  (18S6)  in  Black,  Essays  and 
Speeches  (1886)  51,  53;  cf.  Brlgance,  Jere- 
miah SuUlvan  Black  (1934).  WhUe  Jeremiah 
S.  Black  and  Ellhu  Root  had  many  things  In 
conunon,  there  were  also  Important  differ- 
ence between  them,  perhaps  best  Illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  one  became  Secretary  of 
State  to  President  Buchanan,  the  other  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  That  two  men,  with 
such  different  polltlcta  alignment,  should 
have  shared  Identic  views  on  a  matter  so 
basic  to  the  well-being  of  our  American 
democracy  affords  striking  proof  of  the  re- 
spect to  be  accorded  to  that  principle. 

•25  Stat.  676,  677,  applicable  to  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Wash- 
ington, required  that  the  constitutional  con- 
ventions of  those  States  "provide,  by  ordi- 
nances Irrevocable  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  said 
States  ...  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  systems  of  public  school  which 
shall  be  open  to  aU  the  cbUdren  of  said 
States,  and  free  from  sectarian  control.  .  .  ." 
The  same  provision  was  contained  In  the 
Enabling  Act  for  Utah,  28  Stat.  107.  108; 
Oklahoma.  34  Stat.  267,  270;  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,   36   Stat.   667.   659.   670.   Idaho  and 


78  In  addition  to  the  first  prc^wsal.  "The  Wyoming  were  admitted  after  adoption  of 
Blaine  Amendment."  five  others  to  similar  their  constitutions;  that  of  Wyoming  con- 
effect  are  cited  by  Ames.  The  reason  for  the  talned  an  irrevocable  ordinance  in  the  same 
faUure  of  these  attempts  seems  to  have  been  terms.  Wyoming  Constitution,  1889,  Ordl- 
in  part  that  the  "provisions  of  the  State  con-  nances,  i  5.  The  Constitution  of  Idaho,  whUe 
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It  contained  no  Irrevocable  ordinance,  tad 
a  provision  even  more  explicit  in  Its  esti,b- 
llshment  of  separation.  Idaho  Constitution, 
1880.  art.  IX.  {  6.  ' 

'•  See,  e.g.,  the  New  York  experience.  In- 
cluding. Inter  alia,  the  famous  Hughes  con- 
troversy of  1840-42,  the  conflict  culminating 
In  the  CJonstltutlonal  Convention  of  1884, 
and  the  attempts  to  restore  aid  to  parochial 
schools  by  revision  of  the  New  York  CJlty 
Charter.  In  1801,  and  at  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1938.  Bee  McLaughJln, 
A  History  of  State  Legislation  Affecting  Pri- 
vate Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  in 
the  United  Statea.  1870-1945  (1946)  pp.  119- 
36;  Mahoney,  The  Relation  of  the  State  to 
Bellglous  Education  in  Early  New  York 
1639-1836  (1941)  c.  VI:  Hall,  Religious  Bdu- 
oatlon  In  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Stftte 
and  the  City  of  New  York  (1914)  pp.  46-#7; 
Boese,  PubUc  EducaUon  In  the  City  of  Hew 
York  (1869)  c.  XIV;  compare  New  York  L»W8 
1901,  vol.  3,  i  1162,  p.  492,  with  amendm«nt, 
id.,  p.  668;  see  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Religiotis  and  Ediication  (Editorial)  In  22 
Educational  Review  101,  Jxme,  1901;  Hew 
York  Times,  April  8,  1901,  p.  1.  col.  1:  ABrll 
9,  1901.  p.  3,  col.  5;  April  19,  1901,  p.  3,  (ol. 
2;  April  31.  1901.  p.  1.  col.  3;  Editorial,  A^rll 
32,  1901,  p.  6,  col.  1.  I 

Compare  S.  2499,  79th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  pro- 
viding for  Federal  aid  to  education,  and  fhe 
controversy  engendered  over  the  inclusion 
In  the  aid  program  of  sectarian  schools,  ftilly 
discussed  In,  e.g.,  "The  Nation's  Schools," 
January  through  June.  1947.  i 

"^  For  surveys  of  the  development  of  pri- 
vate religious  education,  see,  e.g..  A.  A.  Brown, 
A.  History  of  Religious  Education  In  Recent 
Times  (1923);  Athearn,  Religious  Education 
and  American  Democracy  (1917);  Bums  ^nd 
Kohlbrenner,  A  History  of  Catholic  Edi|ca- 
tlon  In  the  United  States  (1937);  Lotz  |nd 
Crawford.  Studies  In  Religious  Educalilon 
(1931)  Parte  land  IV. 

*»  Reference  shoxild  be  made  to  JaCob 
Oould  Schurman,  who  In  1903  propoee<i  a 
plan  bearing  close  resemblance  to  tbat^  of 
Champaign.  See  Sympoeliun.  75  The  Outlpok 
635.  836,  November  14.  1903;  Crocker.  He- 
llglous  Freedom  In  American  Educatjlon 
(1903)  pp.  39  et  aeq. 

>•  For  the  text  of  the  resolution,  a  brief  In 
Its  support,  as  well  as  an  exposition  of  s^me 
of  the  opposition  It  Inspired,  see  Wenner's 
book.  Religious  Education  and  the  Pu|)Ilc 
School  (rev.  ed.  1913).  I 

^  The  French  example  Is  cited  not  dfoly 
by  Wenner  but  also  by  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, who  thought  released  time  was  "restor- 
ing the  American  system  In  the  state  of  few 
York."  The  Place  of  Religioua  Instruction  in 
Our  Educational  System,  7  Vital  Spee<lhes 
167.  168  (Nov.  38,  1940);  see  also  Report  of 
the  President  of  Columbia  University,  1^34. 
pp.  33-34.  It  Is  Important  to  note,  however, 
that  the  French  practice  must  be  viewed  as 
the  result  of  the  struggle  to  emancipate  ;the 
French  schools  from  control  by  the  Chui'ch. 
The  leaders  of  this  revolution,  men  like  9aul 
Bert.  Ferdinand  Bulseon.  and  Jules  F^rry. 
agreed  to  this  measure  as  one  part  of  a  gteat 
step  towards,  rather  than  a  retreat  rrom,ithe 
principle  of  Separation.  The  history  of  tiese 
events  is  described  In  Muzzey.  State,  Church, 
and  ScluMl  in  France,  The  School  Review. 
March  through  June.  1911. 

In  effect,  moreover,  the  French  pra<jtlce 
differs  In  crucial  respects  from  both  the  Wen- 
ner proposal  and  the  Champaign  system.  The 
law  of  1883  provided  that  "PubUc  elementary 
schools  will  be  closed  one  day  a  week  In  a<ldl- 
tlcn  to  Sunday  In  order  to  permit  parants. 
If  they  so  desire,  to  have  their  children  given 
religious  Instruction  outside  of  school  build- 
ings." Law  No.  11.696.  March  28.  1883,  Bul- 
letin des  Lois,  No.  690.  This  then  approxi- 
mates that  aspect  of  released  time  generally 
known  as  "dismissed  time."  No  children  Went 
to  school  on  that  day.  and  the  public  school 
was  therefore  not  an  alternative  used  to  Im- 


pel the  children  towards  the  religious  school. 
The  religious  education  was  given  "outside  of 
school  buildings." 

The  Vichy  Government  attempted  to  in- 
troduce a  program  of  religious  instruction 
within  the  public  school  system  remarkably 
slmUar  to  that  In  effect  In  Champaign.  The 
proposal  was  defeated  by  Intense  opposition 
which  Included  the  protest  of  the  French 
clergy,  who  apparently  feared  State  control 
of  the  Church.  See  Schwartz,  Religious  In- 
struction under  Pitain.  58  Christian  Century 
1170.  Sept.  34.  1941. 

>*  Of  the  many  expositions  of  the  Gary 
plan.  see.  e.g.,  A.  A.  Brown.  The  Week-Day 
Church  Schools  of  Gary,  Indiana.  11  Reli- 
gious Education  6  (1916);  Wirt,  The  Gary 
Public  Schools  and  the  Churches,  id.  at  321 
(1916). 

«3ee  the  1947  Yearbook.  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education,  p.  76;  also 
New  York  Times.  September  21.  1947,  p.  83, 

ool.  1. 

"Heapecta  In  which  programs  differ  in- 
clude, for  example,  the  amount  of  supervl- 
alon  by  the  puMlo  school  of  attendance  and 
performance  In  the  religious  class,  of  the 
course  of  study,  of  the  selection  of  teachers; 
methods  of  enrollment  and  dismissal  from 
the  secular  classeo;  the  amount  of  school  time 
devoted  to  operation  of  the  program;  the 
extent  to  which  aobool  property  and  admin- 
istrative machinery  are  Involved;  the  effect 
on  the  public  school  program  of  the  intro- 
duction of  "released  time";  the  proportion 
of  students  who  seek  to  be  excused;  the  effect 
of  the  program  on  non-partlclpants;  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  publicity  for  the 
program  in  the  public  schools. 

The  studies  of  detail  In  "released  time" 
programs  are  volumlnovis.  Most  of  these  may 
be  found  In  the  Issues  of  such  periodicals  aa 
The  International  Journal  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation, Religious  Education,  and  Christian 
Century.  For  some  of  the  more  comprehen- 
sive studies  found  elsewhere,  see  Davis, 
Weekday  Clasees  In  Religious  Education.  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  Bulletin  1941,  No.  3;  Gor- 
ham,  A  Study  of  the  Statvis  of  Weekday 
Church  Schools  In  the  United  States  (1934); 
Lotz.  The  Weekday  Church  School,  In  Lota 
and  Crawford,  Studies  In  ReUglous  Education 
(1931)  c.  xn;  Forsyth.  Week-Day  Church 
Schools  (1930) :  Settle.  The  Weekday  Church 
School.  Educational  Bulletin  No.  601  of  The 
International  CouncU  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion (1930):  Shaver.  Present-Day  Trends  In 
Religious  Education  (1938)  cc.  VII.  VIU: 
Gove.  ReUglous  Education  on  Public  School 
Time  (1936). 

"  It  deserves  notice  that  In  discussing  with 
the  relator  her  son's  Inability  to  get  along 
with  his  classmates,  one  of  his  teachers  sug- 
gested that  "allowing  him  to  take  the  re- 
ligious education  course  might  help  him  to 
become  a  member  of  the  group." 

"The  divergent  views  expressed  In  the 
briefs  submitted  here  on  behalf  of  various 
religious  organizations,  as  amid  curiae.  In 
themselves  suggest  that  the  movement  has 
been  a  divisive  and  not  an  Irenlc  Influence  In 
the  ccwnmunlty:  The  American  Unitarian 
Association;  The  General  Conference  of  Sev- 
enth Day  Adventlsts:  The  Joint  Conference 
Committee  on  Public  Relations  set  up  by  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  The  Northern 
Baptist  Convention.  The  National  Baptist 
Convention  Inc..  and  the  National  Baptist 
Convention:  The  Protestant  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  York:  and  The  Synagogue  Coun- 
cil of  America  and  National  Community  Re- 
lations Advisory  Council. 

»  There  Is  a  prolific  literature  on  the  educa- 
tional, social  and  religious  merits  of  the  "re- 
leased time"  movement.  In  support  of  "re- 
leased time"  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: TTie  International  Council  of  Re- 
ligious Education,  and  particularly  the  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Erwin  L.  Shaver,  for  some  years 
Director  of  Its  Department  of  Weekday  Re- 
ligious  Education,    in    publications    of   the 


Council  and  In  numerous  issuee  of  The  Inter* 
national  Journal  of  Religious  Education  (e.g.. 
They  Reach  One-Third.  Dec.  1943,  p.  U; 
Weekday  Religious  Education  Today,  Jan., 
1944.  p.  6),  and  Religious  Education  {e.g.. 
Survey  of  Week-Day  Religious  Education. 
Feb.  1933,  p.  61;  The  Movement  for  Weekday 
Religious  Education.  Jan. -Feb.,  1946,  p.  6); 
see  also  Information  Service,  Federal  Coun- 
cU of  Churches  of  Christ,  May  39,  1943.  See 
also  Cutton,  Answering  the  Arguments,  The 
International  Journal  of  Religious  Education, 
June.  1930.  p.  9.  and  Released  Time,  id.,  Sept. 
1943,  p,  12;  Haiiser,  "Hands  Off  the  Public 
School?",  Religious  Education,  Mar.-Apr., 
1942,  p.  99;  Collins,  Release  Time  for  Re- 
ligious Instruction.  National  Catholic  Educa- 
tion Association  Bulletin,  May,  1945,  pp.  21. 
27-28;  Welgle,  Public  Education  and  Religion, 
Religious  Education,  Apr.-June,  1940,  p.  67; 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  The  Place  of  Re- 
ligious Instruction  in  Our  Educational  Sys- 
tem, 7  Vital  Speeches  167  (Nov.  28,  1940); 
Howlett,  Released  Time  for  Religious  Educa- 
tion in  New  York  City,  64  Education  523,  May, 
1944;  Blair,  A  Case  for  the  Weekday  Church 
School.  7  Frontiers  of  Democracy  75,  Dec.  16, 
1940;  cf.  Allred,  Legal  Aspects  of  Release 
Time  (National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
1947).  Favorable  views  are  also  cited  In  the 
studies  In  note  17.  supra.  Many  not  opposed 
to  "released  time"  have  declared  It  "hardly 
enough"  or  "pitifully  Inadequate."  E.g.,  Flem- 
ing, God  In  Our  Public  Schools  (3d  ed.  1944) 
pp.  80-86;  Howlett.  Released  Time  for  Re- 
ligious Education  in  New  York  City,  Re- 
Uglous Education,  Mar.-Apr.,  1943,  p.  104; 
Oavert,  Points  of  Tension  Between  Church 
and  State  in  America  Today,  in  Church 
and  State  in  the  Modem  World  (1937)  161, 
168;  P.  E.  Johnson,  The  Church  and  Society 
(1935)  135:  Hubner,  Professional  Attitudes 
toward  Religion  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
United  States  Since  1900  (1944)  108-100. 
113;  cf.  Ryan,  A  Protestant  Experiment  <n 
Religious  Education.  The  Catholic  World, 
June,  1932;  EUlott,  Are  Weekday  Church 
Schools  the  Solution?,  The  Interaatlonal 
Journal  of  Religious  Education,  Nov.,  1940, 
p.  8;  ElUott,  Report  of  the  Discussion,  Re- 
ligious Education,  July-Sept.,  1940,  p.  158. 

For  opposing  views,  see  V.  T.  Thayer,  Re- 
ligion In  PubUc  Education  (1947)  cc.  vn. 
vm;  Moehlman,  The  Church  as  Educator 
(1947)  c.  X;  Chave,  A  Functional  Approach 
to  ReUglous  Education  (1947)  104-107;  A.  W. 
Johnson,  The  Legal  Status  of  Church-State 
Relationships  In  the  United  SUtes  (1934) 
139-130:  Newman.  The  Sectarian  Invasion  of 
Our  PubUc  Schools  (1925).  See  also  Payson 
Smith.  The  Public  Schools  and  Religious 
Edtication,  in  Religion  and  Education 
(Sperry.  Editor,  1945)  32,  42-47;  Herrlck,  Re- 
ligion in  the  Public  Schools  of  America,  46 
Elementary  School  Journal  119,  Nov.,  1945; 
KaUen,  Churchmen's  Claims  on  the  Public 
School,  The  Nation's  Schools,  May.  1942,  p. 
49;  June.  1942,  p.  52.  And  cf.  John  Dewey, 
Religion  in  Our  Schools  (1908).  reprinted  in 
2  Characters  and  Events  (1929)  504.  508.  514. 
"Released  time"  was  Introduced  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  over  the 
opposition  of  organizations  like  the  PubUc 
Education  Association  and  the  United  Par- 
ents Associations. 

The  arguments  and  sovirces  pro  and  con 
are  collected  In  Hubner.  Professional  Atti- 
tudes toward  Religion  In  the  Public  Schools 
In  the  United  States  since  1900  (1944)  94 
et  seq.  And  see  the  symposia.  Teaching  Re- 
ligion in  a  Democracy,  The  International 
Journal  of  Religious  Education.  Nov..  1940. 
pp.  6-16;  The  Aims  of  Week-Day  Religious 
Ediication,  Religious  Education,  Feb.,  1922. 
p.  11:  Released  Time  in  New  York  City,  id., 
Jan.-Peb..  1943.  p.  15;  Progress  in  Week- 
day Religiotis  Education,  id.,  Jan.-Feb.  1946, 
p.  6;  Can  Our  Public  Schools  Do  More  About 
Religion?.  125  Journal  of  Education  245.  Nov., 
1942,  id.  at  273.  Dec,  1942;  Reli0ous  Instruc- 
tion  on   School   Time.   7  Frontiers  of  De- 
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jnocracy  n-TJ,  Dec.  16,  1940;  and  the  articles 
m  64  Education  519  et  seq..  May,  1944. 

ngee  note  14,  supra.  Indications  are  that 
"dismissed  time"  Is  used  In  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  the  communities  employing  re- 
leased time.  Davis,  Weekday  Classes  In  Re- 
llinous  Education.  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Bulletin  1941.  No.  3.  p.  22;  Shaver.  The  Move- 
ment for  Weekday  Religious  Education.  Re- 
ligious Education,  Jan.-Feb.,  1946,  pp.  6,  9. 

JusncK  Jackson  CoNcxnutiNO 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  concurring. 

I  join  the  opinion  of  Me.  Jusncs  Frank- 
rvrra,  and  concur  In  the  result  reached  by 
the  Court,  but  with  these  reservations:  I 
think  It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  facta  of  this 
case  establish  Jurisdiction  in  this  Court,  but 
m  any  event  that  we  sboiUd  place  some 
bounds  on  the  demands  for  interference  with 
local  schools  that  we  are  empowered  or 
willing  to  entertain.  I  make  these  reserva- 
tions a  matter  of  record  in  view  of  the  num- 
ber of  litigations  likely  tw  be  started  as  a 
result  of  this  decision. 

A  Federal  Court  may  interfere  with  local 
school  authorities  only  when  they  invade 
either  a  personal  liberty  or  a  property  right 
protected  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Ordi- 
narily this  will  come  about  in  either  of  two 
ways: 

First.  When  a  person  Is  required  to  submit 
to  some  religious  rite  or  instruction  or  is 
d^>rived  or  threatened  with  deprivation  of 
his  freedom  for  resisting  such  unconstltu- 
tlonal  requirement.  We  may  then  set  him 
free  or  enjoin  his  prosecution.  Typical  of 
such  cases  was  West  Virginia  State  Board  of 
Education  v.  Barnette.  319  U.S.  634.  Th«« 
penalties  were  threatened  against  both  par- 
ent and  child  for  refusal  of  the  latter  to 
perform  a  compulsory  ritual  which  offended 
his  convictions.  We  lnterven«d  to  shield 
them  against  the  penalty.  But  here,  com- 
plainant's son  may  Join  religious  classes  If 
he  chooses  Eind  If  his  parents  so  request,  or 
he  may  stay  out  of  them.  The  complaint  ts 
that  when  others  Join  and  he  does  not,  it 
sets  him  apart  as  a  dissenter,  which  la  hu- 
miliating. Even  admitting  this  to  be  true. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Oonaitltu- 
tlon  which,  of  course,  protects  the  right 
to  dissent,  can  be  construed  also  to  pro- 
tect one  from  the  embarrassment  that  al- 
ways attends  noncomformlty,  whether  In 
religion,  politics,  behavior  or  dress.  Since 
no  legal  compulsion  is  applied  to  complain- 
ant's son  himself  and  no  penalty  Is  imposed 
or  threatened  from  which  we  may  relieve 
him,  we  can  hardly  base  jurisdiction  on  this 
ground. 

Second.  Where  a  complainant  is  deprived 
of  property  by  being  taxed  for  unconsti- 
tutional purposes,  such  as  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  support  a  religious  establishment. 
We  can  protect  a  taxpayer  against  such  a 
levy.  This  was  the  Everson  Case,  330  U.S.  1, 
as  I  saw  It  then  and  see  it  now.  It  was  com- 
plained In  that  case  that  the  school  treas- 
urer drew  a  check  on  public  funds  to  reim- 
burse parents  for  a  child's  bus  fare  If  he  went 
to  a  Catholic  parochial  school  or  a  public 
school,  but  not  if  he  went  to  any  other  pri- 
vate or  denominational  school.  Reference  to 
the  record  in  that  case  will  show  that  the 
School  District  was  not  operating  busses,  so 
It  was  not  a  question  of  aUowlng  Catholic 
children  to  ride  publicly  owned  busses  along 
with  others,  in  the  interests  of  their  safety, 
health  or  morals.  The  child  had  to  travel  to 
and  from  parochial  school  on  commercial 
busses  like  other  paying  passengers  and  all 
other  school  children,  and  he  was  exposed 
to  the  same  dangers.  If  it  could,  in  fairness, 
have  been  said  that  the  expenditure  was  a 
measure  for  the  protection  of  the  safety, 
health  or  morals  of  yotmgsters,  it  would  not 
merely  have  been  constitutional  to  grant  it; 
It  would  have  been  unconstitutional  to  re- 
fuse it  to  any  chUd  merely  because  he  was 


a  CathoUc.  But  in  the  Everson  Case  there  was 
a  direct,  substantial  and  measurable  burden 
on  the  complainant  as  a  taxpayer  to  raise 
funds  that  were  used  to  subsidize  transpor- 
tation to  parochial  schools.  Hence,  we  had 
Jurisdiction  to  examine  the  constltutlonaUty 
of  the  levy  and  to  protect  against  it  if  a 
majority  had  agreed  that  the  subsidy  for 
transportation  was  unconstitutional. 

In  this  case,  however,  any  cost  of  this  plan 
to  the  taxpayers  is  Incalculable  and  negli- 
gible. It  can  be  argued,  perhaps,  that  re- 
ligious classes  add  some  wear  and  tear  on 
public  buildings  and  that  they  should  be 
charged  with  som^  expenses  tor  heat  and 
light,  even  though  the  sessions  devoted  to  re- 
ligious instruction  do  not  add  to  the  length 
of  the  school  day.  But  the  cost  is  neither 
substantial  nor  measurable,  and  no  one  seri- 
ously can  say  that  the  complainant's  tax  blU 
has  been  proved  to  be  increased  because  of 
this  plan.  I  think  it  la  doubtful  whether  the 
taxpayer  In  this  case  has  shown  any  sub- 
stantial property  injury. 

If,  however.  Jurisdiction  is  found  to  exlat. 
It  is  important  that  we  circumacribe  oiir  de- 
cision with  some  care.  What  Is  asked  is  not 
a  defensive  use  of  Judicial  power  to  set  aside 
a  tax  levy  or  reverse  a  conviction,  or  to  en- 
Join  threats  of  prosecution  or  taxation.  The 
relief  demanded  In  this  case  is  the  extraor- 
dinary writ  of  mandamus  to  teU  the  local 
Board  of  Education  what  it  must  do.  The 
prayer  for  reUef  is  that  a  writ  issue  against 
the  Board  of  Education  "ordering  it  to  im- 
mediately adopt  cuid  enforce  rules  and  regu- 
lations prohibiting  aU  Instrxiction  in  and 
teaching  of  religious  education  in  all  public 
schools  .  .  .  and  in  all  pubUc  school  houses 
and  buildings  In  said  district  when  occupied 
by  pubUc  schools."  The  plaintiff,  as  she  has 
every  right  to  be,  is  an  avowed  atheist.  What 
she  has  asked  of  the  courts  is  that  they  not 
only  end  the  "released  time"  plan  but  also 
ban  every  form  of  teaching  which  suggests 
or  recognizes  that  there  is  a  God.  She  would 
ban  aU  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  She  espe- 
ciaUy  mentions  as  an  example  of  invasion  of 
her  rights  'having  pupils  learn  and  recite 
such  statements  as,  "The  Lord  Is  my  Sheperd, 
I  shaU  not  want.'  "  And  she  objects  to  teach- 
ing that  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible 
"Is  caUed  the  Christian's  Guide  Book,  the 
Holy  Writ  and  the  Word  of  Ood,"  and  many 
other  similar  matters.  This  Court  Is  directing 
the  nUnols  coiuts  generaUy  to  siistain  plain- 
tiff's c(»nplaint  without  exception  of  any  of 
these  grounds  of  complaint,  without  dis- 
criminating between  them  and  without  lay- 
ing down  any  standards  to  define  the  limits 
of  the  effect  of  our  decision. 

To  me,  the  sweep  and  detail  of  these  com- 
plaints is  a  danger  signal  which  warns  of 
the  kind  of  local  controversy  we  will  be  re- 
quired to  arbitrate  if  we  do  not  place  appro- 
priate limitation  on  otir  decision  and  exact 
strict  compliance  with  Jvirisdlctlonal  require- 
ments. Authorities  list  266  separate  and  sub- 
stantial reUgioua  bodies  to  exist  In  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  Each  of  them, 
through  the  suit  of  some  discontented  but 
unpenallzed  and  untaxed  representative,  has 
as  good  a  right  as  this  plaintiff  to  demand 
that  the  courts  compel  the  schools  to  sift  out 
of  their  teaching  everything  Inconsistent  with 
Its  doctrines.  If  we  are  to  eliminate  every- 
thing that  is  objectionable  to  any  of  these 
warring  sects  or  inconsistent  with  any  of 
their  doctrines,  we  will  leave  pubUc  education 
in  shreds.  Nothing  but  educational  confusion 
and  a  discrediting  of  the  pubUc  school  system 
can  result  from  subjecting  it  to  constant  law 
suits. 

While  we  may  and  should  end  such  formal 
and  explicit  instruction  as  the  Champaign 
plan  and  can  at  all  times  prohibit  teaching 
of  creed  and  catechism  and  ceremonial  and 
can  forbid  forthright  proselyting  in  the 
schools,  I  think  it  remains  to  be  demonstrat- 
ed whether  It  is  possible,  even  If  desirable,  to 
comply  with  such  demands  as  plaintiff's  com- 


pletely to  Isolate  and  cast  out  of  secular  edu- 
cation all  that  some  people  may  reasonably 
regard  as  reUgious  Instruction.  Perhi^M  sub- 
jects such  aa  mathematics,  physics  or  chem- 
istry are,  or  can  be,  completely  secularized. 
But  it  would  not  seem  practical  to  teach 
either  practice  or  appreciation  of  the  arts 
If  we  are  to  forbid  exposure  of  youth  to  any 
religious  influences.  Music  without  sacred 
music,  architectxire  minus  the  cathedral,  or 
painting  without  the  scriptural  themes  would 
be  eccentric  and  incomplete,  even  from  a 
secular  point  of  view.  Yet  the  inspirational 
appeal  or  religion  in  these  guises  is  often 
stronger  than  In  forthright  sermon.  Even 
such  a  "science"  as  biology  raises  the  Issues 
between  evolution  and  creation  as  an  ex- 
planation of  our  presence  on  this  planeit. 
Certainly  a  course  in  English  literature  that 
omitted  the  Bible  and  other  powerful  uses 
of  our  mother  tongue  for  religious  ends  wovUd 
be  pretty  barren.  And  I  should  suppose  it  Is 
a  proper,  if  not  an  indispensable,  part  of 
preparation  for  a  wordly  life  to  know  the 
roles  that  religion  and  religions  have  played 
in  the  tragic  story  of  mankind.  The  fact  is 
that,  for  good  or  for  iU  nearly  everything  in 
our  culture  worth  trcmsmittlng,  everything 
which  gives  meaning  to  life,  is  saturated  with 
religious  influences,  derived  from  paganism, 
Judaism,  Christianity — ^both  Catholic  and 
Protestant — and  other  faiths  accepted  by  a 
large  part  of  the  world's  peoples.  One  can 
hardly  respect  a  system  of  education  that 
would  leave  the  student  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  currents  of  religious  thought  that  move 
the  world  society  for  a  part  in  which  he  is 
being  prepared. 

But  how  one  can  teach,  with  satisfaction  or 
even  with  Justice  to  all  faiths,  such  subjects 
as  the  story  of  the  Reformation,  the  In- 
quisition, or  even  the  New  England  effort  to 
found  "a  Church  without  a  Bishop  and  a 
State  without  a  King,"  Is  more  than  I  know. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  mortals  wlU 
teach  subjects  about  which  their  contem- 
poraries have  passionate  controversies  with 
the  detachment  they  may  summon  to  teach- 
ing about  remote  subjects  such  as  Confucius 
or  Mohammed.  When  instruction  turns  to 
proselyting  and  imparting  knowledge  be- 
comes evangelism  is.  except  In  the  crudest 
cases,  a  subtle  inquiry. 

The  opinions  in  this  case  show  that  public 
educational  authorities  have  evolved  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  practices  In  dealing  with 
the  religious  problem.  Neighborhoods  differ 
in  racial,  religious  and  cultural  compositions. 
It  must  be  expected  that  they  will  adopt  dif- 
ferent customs  which  will  give  emphasis  to 
different  values  and  will  induce  different  ex- 
periments. And  It  must  be  expected  that,  no 
matter  what  practice  prevails,  there  wlU  be 
many  discontented  and  possibly  beUlgerent 
minorities.  We  must  leave  some  flexlbUity  to 
meet  local  conditions,  some  chance  to  pro- 
gress by  trial  and  error.  WhUe  I  agree  that 
the  reUglous  classes  Involved  here  go  beyond 
permissible  limits,  I  also  think  the  complaint 
demands  more  than  plaintiff  is  entitled  to 
have  granted.  So  far  as  I  can  see  this  Court 
does  not  teU  the  State  court  where  It  may 
stop,  nor  does  it  set  up  any  standards  by 
which  the  State  court  may  determine  that 
question  for  Itself. 

The  task  of  separating  the  secular  from 
the  reUglous  in  education  Is  one  of  magni- 
tude, intricacy  and  delicacy.  To  lay  down  a 
sweeping  constitutional  doctrine  as  demand- 
ed by  complainant  and  apparently  approved 
by  the  Court,  appUcable  alike  to  aU  school 
boards  of  the  nation,  "to  immediately  adopt 
and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  prohibit- 
ing all  instruction  In  and  teaching  of  reU- 
gious education  in  aU  public  schools,"  is  to 
decree  a  uniform,  rigid  and.  If  we  are  con- 
sistent, an  unchanging  standard  for  count- 
less school  boards  representing  and  serving 
highly  localized  groups  which  not  only  differ 
from  each  other  but  which  themselves  from 
time  to  time  change  attitudes.  It  seems  to  me 
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that  to  <k)  so  U  to  aUow  zeal  lor  our  a<ju 
ideas  of  what  Is  good  In  public  Uirtructlto 
to  induce  us  to  accept  the  role  of  a  super 
board  of  educaUon  for  every  school  dlstntt 
In  the  nation.  ,    _ 

It  is  Idle  to  pretend  that  this  task  is  one 
for  which  we  can  find  In  the  Ctonstltutlon  ohe 
word  to  help  us  as  Judges  to  decide  whare 
the  secular  ends  and  the  sectarian  begUia 
in  education.  Nor  can  we  find  guidance  In 
any  other  legal  source.  It  Is  a  matter  «)n 
which  we  can  find  no  law  but  our  own  pSe- 
possesslons.  If  with  no  surer  legal  guidance 
weare  to  take  up  and  decide  every  variation 
of  this  controversy,  raised  by  persons  not  sup- 
lect  to  penalty  or  tax  but  who  are  dlssatts- 
fled  with  the  way  schools  are  dealing  with 
the  problem,  we  are  Ukely  to  have  much  bufl- 
ness  of  the  sort.  And,  more  importantly.  Wre 
are  likely  to  make  the  legal  "waU  of  sepaja- 
Uon  between  church  and  stote"  as  wlndljig 
as  the  famous  serpentine  wall  designed  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  for  the  University  he  founded. 

JusncB  Rksd  Disskntinc 
Mb.  Jusncx  Rebd.  dissenting. 
The  decisions  reversing  the  judgment 
the  Supreme  Court  of  nilnols  interpret  ^e 
prohibition  of  the  First  Amendment  against 
the  establishment  of  religion,  made  effective 
a.  to  the  states  by  the  Fourteenth  Ameud- 
ment.  to  forbid  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
electing,  with  the  approval  of  their  parents. 
courses  In  religious  education.  The  couitees 
are  given,  under  the  school  laws  of  nuqols 
as  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  t^iat 
state,  by  lay  or  clerical  teachers  supplied  i»nd 
directed   by    an    interdenominational,    iqcal 
council  of  religious  education  .1  The  classes 
are  held  in  the  respecUve  school  building*  of 
the  pupils  at  study  or  released  time  periods 
so  as  to  avoid  confUct  with  reclUtlons.  T^e 
teachers  and  suppUes  are  paid  for  by  the  |Ui- 
terdenomlnatlonal  gxoup.»  As  I  am  convinced 
that  thU  interpretation  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment la   erroneous.   I   feel   ImpeUed   to  lex- 
press  the  reasons  for  my  disagreement.  1  By 
directing  attention  to  the  many  instancef  of 
close    association    of    church    and    state'  In 
American  society  and  by  r«»lUng  that  m^y 
of  these  relations  are  so  much  a  part  of  pur 
tradition  and  culture  that  they  are  acceifted 
without  more,  this  'dissent  may  help  ln|  an 
appraisal  of  the  meaning  of  the  clause  of  the 
First  Amendment  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  reUglon  and  of  the  reasons  which 
lead  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
Judgment  below.  I 

The  reasons  for  the  reversal  of  the  Illinois 
Judgment,  as  they  appear  In  the  respective 
opinions,  may  be  summarized  by  the  follbw- 
ing  excerpts.  The  opinion  of  the  Court,  ajtter 
stating  the  facta,  says :  "The  foregoing  f ^ts, 
without  reference  to  others  that  appeaf  in 
the  record,  show  the  use  of  tax-suppo|ted 
property  for  religious  instruction  and  the 
close  cooperation  between  the  school  lau- 
thorltles  and  the  religious  coiindl  In  pro- 
moting religious  education.  .  .  And  It  falls 
squarely  under  the  ban  of  the  First  Am^d- 
ment  (made  applicable  to  the  States  by  the 
Fourteenth)  as  we  interpreted  It  In  Bvefson 
V  Board  of  Education,  330  tJ.S.  1."  Another 
opmion  phrases  It  thus:  "We  do  not  no^  at- 
tempt to  weigh  in  the  Constitutional  *»le 
every  separate  detail  or  various  combina- 
tion of  factors  which  may  establish  a  ^aUd 
'released  time'  program.  We  find  that' the 
basic  Constitutional  principle  of  absckute 
■ep«tfatlon  was  violated  when  the  State  of 
nilnols.  speaking  through  Its  Supreme  C^urt, 
sustained  the  school  authorities  of  cnam- 
paign  In  sponsoring  and  effectively  furlfcer- 
Ing  religious  beliefs  by  Its  educational  ar- 
rangement." These  expressions  In  the  deci- 
sions seem  to  leave  open  for  fxirther  litiga- 
tion variations  from  the  Champaign  ^lan. 
Actually,  however,  future  cases  must  ruq  the 
gauntlet  not  only  of  the  Judgment  entered 
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but  of  the  accompanying  words  of  the  opin- 
ions. I  find  It  difficult  to  extract  from  the 
opinions  any  conclusion  as  to  what  it  Is  In  the 
Champaign  plan  that  U  unconstitutional.  Is 
It  the  use  of  school  buUdlngs  for  religious  In- 
struction; the  release  of  pupils  by  the  schools 
for  religious  instruction  dvirlng  school 
hours;  the  so-called  assistance  by  teachers 
in  handing  out  the  request  cards  to  pupils, 
in  keeping  lists  of  them  for  release  and  rec- 
ords of  their  attendance;  or  the  action  of  the 
principals  In  arranging  an  opportunity  for 
the  classes  and  the  appearance  of  the  Coun- 
cil's Instructors?  None  of  the  reversing  opin- 
ions say  whether  the  purpose  of  the  Cham- 
paign plan  for  religious  instruction  during 
school  hours  is  unconstitutional  or  whether 
It  is  some  ingredient  used  in  or  omitted  from 
the  formula  that  makes  the  plan  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Prom  the  tenor  of  the  c^lnlone  I  conclude 
that  their  teachings  are  that  any  use  of  a 
pupU-a  school  time,  whether  that  use  Is  on 
or  off  the  school  groiinds,  with  the  necessary 
school  regvUatlone  t»  facUltate  attendance. 
falls  imd«r  the  ban.  I  reach  this  conclusion 
notwithstanding  one  seatence  of  indefinite 
meaning  In  the  second  opinion:  "We  do  no* 
consider,  as  Indeed  we  could  not,  school  pro- 
grams not  before  ua  which,  though  coUo- 
quially  characterized  as  'released  time,'  pre- 
sent situations  differing  In  aspects  that  may 
well  l)e  oonsrtltutlonally  crucial."  The  use  of 
the  words  "cooperation,"  "fusion,"  "complete 
hands-off,"  "Integrate"  and  "Integrated"  to 
describe  the  relations  between  the  school 
and  the  CouncU  In  the  plan  evidences  this. 
So  does  the  Interpretation  of  the  word  "aid" 
The  criticized  "momentum  of  the  whoie 
school  atmosphere,"  "feeling  of  separatism" 
engendej-ed  in  the  non-partlclpatlng  sects, 
"obvious  pressure  ...  to  attend."  and  "dlvl- 
slveness"  lead  to  the  stated  conclusion.  From 
the  hrtdlng  and  the  language  of  the  opinions. 
I  can  only  deduce  that  religious  Instruction 
of  public  schocri  children  during  school  hovirs 
Is  prohibited.  The  history  of  American  edu- 
cation Is  agalnet  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

The  opinions  do  not  say  In  words  that  the 
condemned   pracOce   of   religious  education 
Is  a  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  rrtl- 
glon  contrary  to  the  First  Amendment.  The 
practice  Is  accepted  as  a  state  law  by  all.  I 
take  It  that  when  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
says  that  "The  operation  of  the  state's  com- 
pulsory  education  system   thus  assists  and 
is  Integrated  with  the  program  of  religious 
Instruction  carried  on  by  separate  rellglo\is 
sects"   and   concludes   "This    Is   beyond   all 
question  a  utilization  of  the  tax-established 
and  tax-suppoiTted  public  school  system  to 
aid  religious  groups  to  spread  their  faith," 
the  Intention  of  Its  authcar  Is  to  rule  that  this 
practice  Is  a  law  "respecting  an  establish- 
ment  of   religion."   That   was   the  basis   of 
Everson  v.  Board  of  Education.  330  U.S.   1. 
It    seems   obvious   that   the    action   of    the 
School   Board  In  permitting  religious  edu- 
cation In  certain  grades  of  the  schools  by  all 
faiths  did  not  prohibit  the  free  exercise  of 
religion.  Even  anniimlng  that  certain  children 
who  did  not  rteot  to  take  instruction  are 
embarassed  to  remain  outside  of  the  classes. 
one  can  hardly  speak  of  that  embaraasment 
as  a  prohibition  against  the  free  exercise  of 
religion.  As  no  Issue  of  prohibition  upon  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  la  before  us.  we  need 
only  examine  the  School  Board's  action  to  see 
if  it  constitutes  an  establishment  of  rellglMa. 
The  facts,  as  stated  in  the  reversing  opin- 
ions, are  adequately  set  out  If  we  Interpret 
the  abstract  words  used  In  the  light  of  the 
concrete  Incidents  of  the  record.  It  Is  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  parents  "consented"  to 
the  religious  Instruction  of  the  children.  If 
we  understand  "consent"  to  mean  the  slgpi- 
Ing  of  a  card  like  'he  one  In  the  margin.' 
It  is  correct  to  say  that  "Instructors  were 
subject  to  the  ^proval  and  supervision  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools,"  if  It  is  under- 


stood that  there  were  no  definitive  written 
rules  and  that  the  practice  was  as  is  shown 
in  the  excerpts  from  the  findings  below.<  The 
substance  of  the  religious  education  courae 
is  determined  by  the  members  of  the  varioua 
churches  on  the  council,  not  by  the  super- 
intendent.' The  evidence  and  findings  set  out 
In  the  two  preceding  notes  convince  me  that 
the  "approval  and  supervision"  referred  to 
above  are  not  of  the  teachers  and  the  course 
of  studies  but  of  the  orderly  presentation 
of  the  courses  to  those  students  who  may 
elect  the  Instruction.  The  teaching  largely 
covered  BlbUcal  Incidents."  The  religious 
teachers  and  their  teachings,  in  every  real 
sense,  were  financed  and  regulated  by  the 
Council  of  Religious  Education,  not  the 
School  Board. 


"CHAMPAIGN   COUNCn.  OP  RH.IGIOU8  EDUCATION 
1946-1946  * 

Parent's  request  card 

Please  permit  In  Grade  —  at  

School  to  attend  a  class  in  Religious  Educa- 
tion one  period  a  week  under  the  Auspices  of 
the  Champaign  Council  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion. 

(Check  which) 

Date  .  Interdenominational.  Protes- 
tant, Roman  Catholic.  Jewish. 
Signed 


(Parent  Name) 


Ajrril  26,  1971 
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Parent's  Church  — 

Telephone  No. 

Address 

A  fee  of  25  cents  a  semester  Is  charged  each 
pupil  to  help  cover  the  cost  of  material  used. 

If  you  wish  your  child  to  receive  religious 

instruction,  please  sign  this  card  and  return 

to  the  school. 

Max  Chapin,  Director." 

Mae  Chapln.  the  Director,  was  not  a  school 
employee. 

The  phrase  "an  establishment  of  religion" 
may  have  been  intended  by  Congress  to  be 
aimed  only  at  a  state  church.  When  the  First 
Amendment  was  pending  In  Congress  In  sub- 
stantUUy  Its  present  form.  "Mr.  Madison 
said,  he  apprehended  the  meaning  of  the 
words  to  be,  that  Congress  should  not  estab- 
lish a  religion,  and  enforce  the  legal  observa- 
ilon  of  It  by  law,  nor  compel  men  to  worship 
God  In  any  manner  contrary  to  their  con- 
science."'  Passing  years,  however,  have 
brought  about  acceptance  of  a  broader 
meaning,  although  never  until  today,  I  be- 
lieve, has  this  Court  widened  Its  Interpreta- 
tion to  any  such  degree  as  holding  that 
recognition  of  the  interest  of  our  nation  In 
religion,  through  the  granting,  to  qualified 
representatives  of  the  principal  faiths,  of 
opportunity  to  present  religion  as  an  op- 
tional, extracurricular  subject  during  re- 
leased school  time  in  public  school  buUdmgi, 
was  equivalent  to  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion. A  reading  of  the  general  statements^ 
eminent  statesmen  of  former  days,  referred 
to  in  the  opinions  in  this  case  and  m  Ever- 
son V.  Board  of  Education,  supra,  will  show 
that  circumstances  such  as  those  In  this  owe 
were  far  from  the  minds  of  the  authors.  TM 
words  and  spirit  of  those  statements  may  be 
wholeheartedly  accepted  without  In  the  lewrt 
Impimglng  the  judgment  of  the  SUts  « 
Illinois.'  - 

Mr.  Jefferson,  as  one  of  the  founders  or 
the  University  of  Virginia,  a  school  which 
from  Its  establishment  In  1819  has  htm 
wholly  governed,  managed  and  controUeH 
by  the  State  of  Virginia,'  was  faced  with  the 
same  problem  that  Is  before  this  Court  to- 
day: the  question  of  the  constitutional  Uni^- 
totlon  upon  religious  education  In  public 
schools.  In  his  annual  report  as  Rector,  to 
the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Llter«ry 
Fund,  dated  October  7,  1832.  ^proved  by 
the  VUltors  of  the  University  of  whom  W. 
Madison  was  one,«  Mr.  Jefferson  set  forth  ws 
views  at  some  length."  These  suggestions  * 
Mr.  Jefferson  were  adopted  "  and  cb.  n.  1 1. 
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of  the  Regulations  of  the  University  of  Oc- 
tober 4.  1824.  provided  that: 

"Should  the  religious  sects  of  this  State, 
or  any  of  them,  according  to  the  InvltaUon 
held  out  to  them,  establl^  within,  or  adja- 
owxt  to,  the  precincts  of  the  University, 
ichooU  for  InstrucUon  in  the  religion  of  their 
Hct  the  students  of  the  University  will  be 
free  and  expected  to  attend  religious  worship 
at  the  establishment  of  their  respective  sects, 
in  the  morning,  and  In  time  to  meet  their 
Kbool  in  the  University  at  lU  stated  hour."  " 

Thus  the  "wall  of  separation  between 
church  and  State"  that,  Mr.  Jefferson  built 
at  the  University  which  he  founded  did  not 
exclude  religious  education  from  that  school. 
The  difference  between  the  generality  of  his 
statement*  on  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  the  specificity  of  his  conclusions 
on  education  are  considerable.  A  rule  of  law 
should  not  be  drawn  from  a  figure  of  speech. 

Mr.  Madison's  Memorial  and  Remonstrance 
against  Religious  Assessments, "  relied  upon 
by  the  dissenting  Justices  In  Everson.  Is  not 
applicable  here."  Mr.  Madison  was  one  of  the 
principal  opponents  In  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly  of  A  Bill  Establishing  a  Provision 
for  Teachers  of  the  Christian  Religion.  The 
monies  raised  by  the  taxing  section  "  of  that 
bill  were  to  be  appropriated  "by  the  Vestries. 
Hders,  or  Directors  of  each  religious  society, 
...  to  a  provision  for  a  Minister  or  Teacher 
of  the  Gospel  of  their  denomination,  or  the 
providing  places  of  divine  worship,  and  to 
none  other  use  whatsoever.  ..."  The  con- 
clusive legislative  struggle  over  this  act  took 
place  m  the  fall  of  1785,  before  the  adoption 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Remonstrance  had 
been  issued  before  the  General  Assembly 
convened  and  was  Instrumental  in  the  final 
defeat  of  the  act,  which  died  In  committee. 
Throughout  the  Remonstrance,  Mr.  Madison 
speaks  of  the  "establishment"  sought  to  be 
effected  by  the  act.  It  is  clear  from  Its  his- 
torical setting  and  Its  language  that  the 
Remonstrance  was  a  protest  against  an  effort 
by  Virginia  to  support  Chrl8tl.'«i  sects  by  tax- 
ation. Issues  similar  to  those  raised  by  the 
instant  case  were  not  discussed.  Thus,  Mr. 
Uadlson's  approval  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  report 
as  Rector  gives,  in  my  opinion,  a  clearer  In- 
dication of  his  views  on  the  constitutionality 
of  religious  education  In  public  schools  than 
his  general  statements  on  a  different  subject. 

Thli  Court  summarized  the  amendment's 
•ooepted  reach  into  the  religious  field,  as  I 
understand  its  scope,  In  Everson  v.  Board  of 
Eiiuiation,  supra.  The  Court's  opinion  quotes 
the  gist  of  the  Court's  reasoning  in  Everson. 
I  agree,  as  there  stated,  that  none  of  our 
governmental  entitles  can  "set  up  a  church." 
I  agree  that  they  cannot  "aid"  all  or  any 
religions  or  prefer  one  "over  another."  But 
"aid"  must  be  understood  as  a  purposeful 
MBlstance  directly  to  the  church  Itself  or  to 
some  religious  group  or  organization  doing 
religious  vrork  of  such  a  character  that  It 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  performing  ecclesias- 
tical functions.  "Prefer"  must  give  an  ad- 
vantage to  one  "over  another."  I  agree  that 
pupils  oannot  "be  released  In  part  from  their 
1«8^  duty"  of  school  attendance  upon  con- 
dition that  they  attend  religious  classes.  But 
&s  nilnols  has  held  that  It  Is  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  School  Board  to  permit  ab- 
sence from  school  for  religious  Instruction 
no  legal  duty  of  school  attendance  Is  violated. 
Sl>e  ni.  14,  71  N.  E.  ad  lei.  if  the  sentence  in 
the  Court's  opinion,  concerning  the  pupils' 
release  from  legal  duty,  is  intended  to  mean 
that  the  Constitution  forbids  a  school  to 
excuse  a  pupil  from  secxilar  control  during 
school  hours  to  attend  voluntarily  a  class  In 
religious  education,  whether  In  or  out  of 
school  buildings,  I  disagree.  Of  course,  no 
tax  can  be  levied  to  support  organizations 
intended  "to  teach  or  practice  religion."  I 
•gree  too  that  the  state  cannot  Influence 
one   toward    religion    against    his    v^lll    or 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


punish  him  for  his  beliefs.  Champaign's  reli- 
gious education  course  does  none  of  these 
things. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  "aid"  referred 
to  by  the  Court  in  the  Everson  case  could 
not  have  been  those  Incidental  advantages 
that  religious  bodies,  with  other  groups  simi- 
larly situated,  obtain  as  a  by-product  of 
organized  society.  This  explains  the  well- 
known  fact  that  all  churches  receive  "aid" 
from  goverrunent  In  the  form  of  freedom 
from  taxation.  The  *t>erson  decision  itself 
Justified  the  transportation  of  children  to 
church  schools  by  New  Jersey  for  safety  rea- 
sons. It  accords  with  Cochran  v.  Louisiana 
State  Board  of  Education,  281  U.  8.  370, 
where  this  Court  upheld  a  free  textbook 
statute  of  Louisiana  against  a  charge  that  It 
aided  private  schools  on  the  gro\md  that  the 
books  were  for  the  education  of  the  children, 
not  to  aid  religious  schools.  Ukewlse  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  aids  aU  school  chil- 
dren attending  tax-exempt  schools."  In  Brad- 
field  V.  Roberts,  175  U.S.  291.  this  Court  held 
proper  the  payment  of  money  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  build  an  addition  to  a 
hospital,  chartered  by  individuals  who  were 
members  of  a  Roman  Catholic  sisterhood, 
and  operated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  was  done  over 
the  objection  that  It  aided  the  establish- 
ment of  religion."  'While  obviously  In  these 
Instances  the  respective  churches.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  were  aided,  this  Court  has  never 
held  that  such  "aid"  was  in  violation  of  the 
First  or  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Well -recognized  and  long-estebllshed  prac- 
tices support  the  validity  of  the  Illinois  stat- 
ute here  in  question  That  statute,  as  con- 
strued In  this  case,  is  comparable  to  those  in 
many  states."  All  differ  to  some  extent.  New 
York  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example.*"  In 
many  states  the  program  Is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  religious  council  composed  of  dele- 
gates who  are  themselves  communicants  of 
various  falths.^i  as  Is  shown  by  Bradfleld  v. 
Roberts,  supra,  the  fact  that  the  members  of 
the  council  have  religious  afllllatlona  Is  not 
significant.  In  some,  Instruction  Is  given  out- 
side of  the  school  buildings;  in  others,  within 
these  buUdlngs.  Metropolitan  centers  like 
New  York  usually  would  have  available  quar- 
ters convenient  ta  schools.  Unless  smaller 
cities  and  rural  communities  use  the  school 
building  at  times  that  do  not  Interfere  with 
recitations,  they  may  be  compelled  to  give  up 
religious  education  I  understand  that  pupils 
not  taking  religious  education  usually  are 
given  other  work  of  a  secular  nature  within 
the  schools."  Since  aU  these  states  use  the 
facilities  of  the  schools  to  aid  the  religious 
education  to  some  extent,  their  desire  to  per- 
mit religious  education  to  school  children  Is 
thwarted  by  this  Court's  judgment.=»  Under 
It,  as  I  understand  Its  language,  children 
cannot  be  released  or  dismissed  from  school 
to  attend  classes  In  religion  while  other  chil- 
dren must  remain  to  pursue  secular  educa- 
tion. Teachers  cannot  keep  the  records  as  to 
which  pupils  are  to  be  dismissed  and  which 
retained.  To  do  so  is  said  to  be  an  "aid"  In 
establishing  religion;  the  use  of  public  money 
for  religion. 

Cases  running  Into  the  scores  have  been  in 
the  state  courts  of  last  resort  that  involved 
religion  and  the  schools.  Except  where  the 
exercises  with  religious  significance  partook 
of  the  ceremonial  practice  of  sects  or  groups, 
their  constitutionality  has  been  generally  up- 
held." Illinois  Itself  promptly  struck  down  as 
violative  of  Its  own  constitution  required 
exercises  partaking  of  a  religious  ceremony. 
People  ex  ret.  Ring  v.  Board  of  Education,  245 
m.  334,  92  N.  E.  251.  In  that  case  compulsory 
religious  exercises — a  reading  from  the  King 
James  Bible,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  sing- 
ing of  hymns — were  forbidden  as  "worship 
services."  In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  of 
nilnols  pointed  out  that  In  the  Ring  case, 
the  actlvltle-.  In  the  achool  were  ceremonial 


and  compulsory;  in  this,  voluntary  and  edu- 
cational. 396  m.  14,  20-21,  71  N.  E.  2d  161, 
164. 

The  practices  of  the  federal  government 
offer  many  examples  oS  this  kind  of  "aid" 
by  the  state  to  religion.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  a  chaplain  for  each  House 
who  dally  invokes  divine  blessings  and  guid- 
ance for  the  proceedings. "•  The  armed  forces 
have  commissioned  chaplains  from  early 
days."  They  conduct  the  public  services  In 
accordance  with  the  Utivglcal  requlremenu 
of  their  respective  faiths,  ashore  and  afloat, 
employing  for  the  purpoee  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  and  dedicated  to 
the  services  of  religion."  Under  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  eligible 
veterans  may  receive  training  at  goverrunent 
expense  for  the  ministry  in  denominational 
schools."  The  schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  opening  exercises  which  "In- 
clude a  reading  from  the  Bible  without  note 
or  comment,  and  the  Lord's  prayer."  " 

In  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  and 
the  United  States  MlllUry  Academy,  schools 
wholly  supported  and  completely  controlled 
by  the  federal  government,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  rellglom  activities.  Chaplains  are  at- 
tached to  both  schools.  Attendance  at  church 
services  on  Sunday  Is  compulsory  at  both  the 
Military  and  Naval  Academies.*"  At  West 
Point  the  Protestant  services  are  held  In  the 
Cadet  Chapel,  the  Catholic  In  the  Catholic 
Chapel,  and  the  Jewish  In  the  Old  Cadet 
Chapel;  at  Annapolis  only  Protestant  services 
are  held  on  the  reservation,  midshipmen  of 
other  religious  persuasions  attend  the 
churches  of  the  city  of  Annapolis.  These 
facts  Indicate  that  both  schools  since  their 
earliest  beginnings  have  maintained  and  en- 
forced a  pattern  of  participation  In  formal 
worship. 

With  the  general  statements  In  the  opin- 
ions concerning  the  constitutional  require- 
ment  that   the   nation    and   the  states,   by 
virtue  of  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments." may  "make  no   law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,"  I  am  In  agree- 
ment.   But,    In    the   light   of    the    meaning 
given  to  those  words  by  the  precedents,  cus- 
toms, and  practices  which  I  have  detailed 
above,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Court's  con- 
clusion that  when  pupils  compelled  by  law 
to  go  to   school  for  aectilar  education   are 
released   from   school   so   as   to   attend   the 
religious   classes,  churches  are   unconstitu- 
tionally aided.  Whatever  may  be  the  wisdom 
of  the  arrangement  as  to  the  use  of  the  school 
buildings  made  with  the  Champaign  Council 
of  Religious  Education,  it  Is  clear  to  me  that 
past    practice    shows    such    cooperation    be- 
tween the  schools  and  a  non-ecceleslastlcal 
body  Is  not  forbidden  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. When  actual  church  services  have  al- 
ways been  permitted  on  government  prop- 
erty, the  mere  use  of  the  school  buildings 
by  a  non-sectarian  group  for  religious  educa- 
tion   ought    not    to    be    condemned    as    an 
establishment  of  religion.  For  a  non-sectarian 
organization  to  give  the  type  of  instruction 
here  offered  cannot  be  said  to  violate  oiu- 
rule  as  to  the  establishment  of  religion  by 
the  state.  The  prohibition  of  enactments  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  religion  do  not 
bar  every  friendly  gesture  between  church 
and  state.  It  Is  not  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  every  conceivable  situation  where  the 
two  may  work  together,  any  more  than  the 
other  provisions  of  the  First  Amendment — 
free   speech,    free  press — are   absolutes.'^   If 
abuses  occur,  such  as  the  use  of  the  Instruc- 
tion hour  for  sectarian  purposes,  I  have  no 
doubt,  m  view  of  the  Ring  case,  that  Illinois 
win  promptly  correct  them.  If  they  are  of 
a  kind  that  tend  to  the  establishment  of  a 
church  or  interfere  with   the  free  exercise 
of  religion,  thU  Court  Is  open  tor  a  review 
of  any  erroneous  decision.  This  Court  can- 
not to  be  cautious  in  upsetting  practices 
embedded  In  our  society  by  many  years  of 
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experlence.  A  state  Is  entitled  to  have  jreat 
leeway  In  Its  legislation  when  dealing  with 
the  important  social  problems  of  Its  po|  )ula- 
tlon  «  A  definite  violation  of  legislative  1  mlts 
mmt  b«  established.  The  Constitution  sl.ould 
not  be  stretched  to  forbid  national  cus- 
toms m  the  way  courts  act  to  reach  arrange- 
ments to  avoid  federal  taxation."  Devttlon 
to  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  sl^ould 
not  lead  us  Into  a  rigid  Interpretation  of 
the  constitutional  guarantee  that  conflicts 
with  accepted  habits  of  our  people.  |  This 
Is  an  Instance  where,  for  me,  the  hlst*y  of 
past  practices  U  determinative  of  the  xike&n- 
Ing  of  a  constltuUonal  clause,  not  a  c|ecor- 
ous  introduction  to  the  study  of  lujtext. 
The  Judgment  should  be  affirmed. 

rOOTNOTES 

I  The  trial  court  found  that:  "  'The  Ctam 
palgn  CouncU  of  Religious  Education 
a  voluntary  aasoclatlon  made  up  of  thg     . 
reaentatlves  of  the  Jewish.  Roman  Ca^hoUc 
and  Protestant  faiths  in  the  school  dist?-lct. 

•There  Is  no  extra  cost  to  the  stat*  but 
as  a  theoreUcal  accounting  problem  iM  may 
be  correct  to  charge  to  the  classes  Ithelr 
comparable  proportion  of  the  state  expense 
for  buUdlngs,  operation  and  teachert.  In 
connection  with  the  classes,  the  teachers 
need  only  keep  a  record  of  the  pupU^  who 
attend.  Increased  custodial  requirements  are 
likewise  nominal.  It  is  cuatomary  tO  use 
school  buildings  for  community  actl|vlties 
when  not  needed  for  school  purpose^.  See 
ni  Rev.  Stat.,  ch.  122,  i  123.  I 

•The  superintendent  testified  that  Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses  or  any  other  sect  wo\<ld  be 
allowed  to  teach  provided  their  teacheit  had 
proper  educational  qualifications,  so  th^t  bad 
Krammar.  for  instance,  would  not  be  tjkught 
to  the  pupils.  A  similar  situation  devtfoped 
with  reference  to  the  Missouri  Synod  (jf  the 
Lutheran  Church.  The  evidence  tends  to 
show  that  during  the  course  of  the  W^that 
group  indicated  It  would  affiliate  wltji  the 
Council  of  RrtlglDUs  Bduoatlon. 

"Before  any  faith  or  other  group  may  ob- 
tain permlselon  from  the  defendant  fqr  the 
similar,  free  and  equal  use  of  rooms  Itothe 
DUbUc  schotH  buildings  said  faith  or  group 
must  make  application  to  the  superlatend- 
ent  of  schools  of  said  School  District  Kum- 
ber  71  who  In  turn  wUl  determine  wftether 
or  not' It  Is  practical  for  said  group  to  teach 
in  said  school  system. 

"The  court  feels  from  aU  the  facts  to  the 
record  that  an  honest  attempt  has  been  made 
and  Is  being  made  to  permit  religious  in- 
sta-uctlon  to  be  given  by  qualified  otttslde 
teachers  of  any  sect  to  people  of  their  own 
faith  m  the  manner  above  outlined.  The 
evidence  shows  that  no  sect  or  religious  group 
has  ever  been  denied  the  right  to  uae  the 
schools  In  this  manner." 

•  A  finding  reads:  "The  currlculujn  of 
studies  in  the  ProteBtant  classes  Is  fleter- 
mlned  by  a  committee  of  the  Protestant 
members  of  the  council  of  religious  ^uca- 
tlon  after  consultation  with  representatives 
of  aU  the  different  faiths  included  la  said 
councU.  The  Jewish  classes  of  course  Would 
deny  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  leach- 
ing in  the  Catholic  classes  of  course  explains 
to  CathoUc  pupils  the  teaching  of  the  datho- 
llc  religion,  and  are  not  shared  by  othe»-  stu- 
dents who  are  Protestants  or  Jews,  The 
teachings  In  the  Protestant  classes  would 
undoubtedly,  from  the  evidence,  teach  some 
doctrines  that  would  not  be  accepted  I)y  the 
other  two  religions." 

•  It  was  found :  "The  testimony  shows  that 
sectarian  differences  between  the  secis  are 
not  taught  or  emphasized  In  the  actual 
teaching  as  It  Is  conducted  In  the  8<fliools. 
The  testimony  of  the  religious  edupatlon 
teachers,  the  secular  teachers  who  teamed. 
and  the  many  children,  mostly  fromj  Prot- 
estant families,  who  either  took  or  d:d  not 
take  religious  education  courses,  Is  io  the 
effect  tliat  religious  education  classe^  have 


fostered  tolerance  rather  than  Intolerance." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  lUlnoU  said:  "The 
religious  education  courses  do  not  go  to  the 
extent  of  being  worship  servlcee  and  do  not 
Include  prayers  or  the  singing  of  hymns."  396 
111.  14.  21.  71  N.E.  2d  161.  164. 

'  1  Annals  of  Congress  730. 

■For  example,  Mr.  Jefferson's  striking 
phrase  as  to  the  "wall  of  separation  between 
church  and  State"  appears  In  a  letter  ac- 
knowledging "The  affectionate  sentiments 
of  esteem  and  approbation"  Included  In  a 
testimonial  to  himself.  In  Its  context  It  readp 
as  follows: 

"Believing  with  you  that  religion  Is  a 
matter  which  lies  solely  between  man  and 
his  God,  that  he  owes  account  to  none  other 
for  his  faith  or  his  worship,  that  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  government  reach  actions 
only,  and  not  opinions,  I  contemplate  with 
sovereign  reverence  that  act  of  the  whole 
American  people  which  declared  that  their 
legislature  should  'make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof,'  thus  building  a 
wall  of  separation  between  chxirch  and 
State."  8  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
(Washington  ed.,  1861)   113. 

•Acts  of  the  Assembly  of  1818-19  (1819) 
15;  Phillips  v.  The  Rector  and  Visitors  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  97  Va.  472.  474-75,  34 
S.E.  66,  67. 

">  19  The  Writings  of  TTiomas  Jefferson 
(Memorial  edition.    1904)    408.  409. 

"/d.,  pp.  414-17: 

"It  was  not,  however,  to  be  vmderstood 
that  Instruction  in  religious  opinion  and 
duties  was  meant  to  be  precluded  by  the 
public  authorities,  as  Indifferent  to  the  In- 
terests of  society.  On  the  contrary,  the  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  man  &nd  his 
Maker,  and  the  duties  resulting  from  those 
relations,  are  the  most  Interesting  and  Im- 
portant to  every  human  being,  and  the  most 
Incumbent  on  his  study  and  investigation. 
The  want  of  Instruction  In  the  various  creeds 
of  religious  faith  existing  among  our  citizens 
presents,  therefore,  a  chasm  In  a  general  In- 
stitution of  the  useful  sciences.  ...  A 
remedy,  however,  has  been  suggested  of 
promising  aspect,  which,  while  It  excludes 
the  public  authorities  from  the  domain  of 
religious  freedom,  will  give  to  the  sectarian 
schools  of  divinity  the  full  benefit  the  pub- 
lic provisions  made  for  Instruction  In  the 
other  branches  of  science.  ...  It  has, 
therefore,  been  In  contemplation,  and  sug- 
gested by  some  pious  Individuals,  who  per- 
ceive the  advantages  of  associating  other 
studies  with  those  of  religion,  to  establish 
their  religious  schools  on  the  confines  of  the 
University,  so  as  to  give  to  their  students 
ready  and  convenient  access  and  attendance 
on  the  scientific  lectures  of  the  University; 
and  to  maintain,  by  that  means,  those  des- 
tined for  the  religious  professions  on  as  high 
a  standing  of  science,  and  of  personal  weight 
and  respectability,  as  may  be  obtained  by 
others  from  the  benefits  of  the  University. 
Such  establishments  would  offer  the  further 
£ind  greater  SMlvantage  of  enabling  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  to  attend  religious 
exercises  with  the  professor  of  their  partic- 
ular sect,  either  In  the  rooms  of  the  build- 
ing still  to  be  erected,  and  destined  to  that 
purpose  under  Impartial  regulations,  as  pro- 
posed In  the  same  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners, or  in  the  lecturing  room  of  such 
professor.  .  .  .  Such  an  arrangement  would 
complete  the  circle  of  the  useful  sciences 
embraced  by  tills  institution,  and  would  fill 
the  chasm  now  existing,  on  principles  which 
would  leave  Inviolate  the  constitutional 
freedom  of  religion,  the  most  Inalienable  and 
sacred  of  all  human  rights,  over  which  the 
people  and  authorities  of  this  state.  Individ- 
ually and  publicly,  have  ever  manifested 
the  most  watchful  jealousy:  and  could  this 
Jealousy  be  now  alarmed,  In  the  opinion  of 
the  legislature,  by  what  Is  here  suggested. 


the  idea  will  be  relinquished  on  any  nji- 
mlse  of  disapprobation  which  they  might 
think  proper  to  express." 

Mr.  Jefferson  commented  upon  the  report 
on  November  2,  1822.  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  as  follows:  "And  by  bring.! 
Ing  the  sects  together,  and  mixing  them 
with  the  mass  of  other  students,  we  shall 
soften  their  asperities,  liberalize  and  neu- 
trallze  their  prejudices,  and  make  the  gen- 
eral religion  a  religion  of  peace,  reason,  and 
morality."  12  Ford,  The  Works  of  Thomat 
Jefferson,  (Fed.  ed.,  1906).  272. 

»3  Randall,  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
(1858)   471. 

"  19  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
(Memorial  edition,  1904)  449. 

"  The  texts  of  the  Memorial  and  Remon- 
strance and  the  bill  against  which  It  was 
aimed,  to  wit,  A  Bill  Establishing  a  Provision 
for  Teachers  of  the  Christian  Religion  are 
set  forth  In  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education, 
330  US.  1.  28.  83-74. 

^  See,  generally,  the  dissent  of  Mr.  Justice 
HuUedge.  330  U.S.  1,  28. 
i«330  UJ3.  at  72-73; 

"Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  That  for  the  support  of  Christian 
teachers.  —  per  centum  on  the  amount,  or  In 
the  pound  on  the  sum  payable  for  tax  on  the 
property  within  this  Commonwealth,  Is  here- 
by assessed,  and  shall  be  paid  by  every  person 
chargeable  with  the  said  tax  at  the  time 
the  same  shall  become  due;  and  the  Sheriffs 
of  the  several  Counties  shall  have  power  to 
levy  and  collect  the  same  In  the  manner 
and  under  the  like  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions, as  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  the  laws 
for  raising  the  Revenues  of  this  State. 

"And  be  it  enacted,  That  for  every  sum  so 
paid,  the  Sheriff  or  Collector  shall  give  a  re- 
ceipt, expressing  therein  to  what  society  of 
Christians  the  pteraon  from  whom  he  may  re- 
ceive the  same  shall  direct  the  money  to  be 
paid,  keeping  a  distinct  accoimt  thereof  in 
his  books.  .  .  ." 

"BOStat.  230,  ch.  281,  U  4, 11(d)(3). 
>«  See  Selective  Draft  Law  Cases,  245  U.S. 
366,  390;  Quick  Bear  v.  Leupp,  210  U.8.  50. 

"  Ed.  Code  of  Cal.  (Deerlng,  1944)  5  8286;  8 
Ind.  Stat.  Ann.  (Burns,  1933)  1945  Supp. 
5  28-506a;  1  Code  of  Iowa  ch.  299,  i  2995 
(1946);  Ky.  Rev.  Stat.  (1946)  S  158.220;  1 
Rev.  Stat,  of  Maine  (1944)  ch.  37,  {  131;  3 
Ann.  Laws  of  Mass.  (1946)  ch.  76,  {  1;  Minn. 
Stat.  (1946)  :  132.05;  N.  Y.  Education  Uw 
:  3210  (1);  8  Ore.  Comp.  Laws  Ann.  (1940) 
Jlll-3014;  24  Pa.  Stat.  Ann.  (Purdon,  1930) 
1947  Supp.  (  1563;  1  Code  Of  S.  D.  (1939) 
{  16.3202;  1  Code  of  W.  Va.  (1943)  i  1847. 

"Education  Law  S  3210  (1)  provides  that: 
"a.  A  minor  required  by  the  provisions  of 
part  one  of  this  article  to  attend  upon  In- 
struction shall  attend  regularly  as  prescribed 
where  he  resides  or  Is  employed,  for  the  entire 
time  the  appropriate  public  schools  or  classes 
are  In  session  and  shall  be  subordinate  and 
orderly  while  so  attending. 

"b.  Absence  for  religious  observance  and 
education  shall  be  permitted  under  rules 
that  the  commissioner  shall  establish." 

Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  New 
York  law,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Educs- 
tlon  Issued,  on  July  4,  1940,  these  regula- 
tions : 

"1  Absence  of  a  pupU  from  school  during 
school  hours  for  religious  observance  and 
education  to  be  had  outside  the  school  build- 
ing and  grounds  will  be  excused  upon  the 
request  In  writing  signed  by  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  pupil. 

"2  The  courses  In  religious  observance  and 
education  must  be  maintained  and  operated 
by  or  under  the  control  of  a  duly  constituted 
religious  body  or  of  duly  rellgloiis  bodies. 

"3  PupUs  must  be  registered  for  the  c^J^ 
and  a  copy  of  the  registration  filed  with  tne 
local  public  school  authorities. 

"4  Reports  of  attendance  of  pupils  upon 
such  courses  shall  be  filed  with  the  prtncipsi 
or  teacher  at  the  end  of  each  week. 
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"5  Such  absence  shall  be  for  not  more  than 
one  hoiu'  each  week  at  the  close  of  a  session 
at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  local  school  au- 
thorities. 

"6  In  the  event  that  more  than  one  school 
for  religious  observance  and  education  Is 
maintained  In  any  district,  the  hour  for  ab- 
sence for  each  particular  public  school  In 
such  district  shall  be  the  same  for  all  such 
religious  schools." 

On  November  13.  1940,  rules  to  govern  the 
released  time  program  of  the  New  York  City 
schools  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York.  Under  these 
rules  the  practice  of  the  religious  education 
program  Is  this :  classes  In  religious  education 
are  to  be  held  outside  of  school  buildings; 
establishment  of  the  program  rests  In  the 
initiative  of  the  church  and  home;  enroll- 
ment Is  voluntary  and  accomplished  by  this 
technique;  the  church  distributes  cards  to 
the  parents  and  these  are  filled  out  and 
presented  to  the  school;  records  of  etu-oUment 
and  arrangements  for  release  are  handled  by 
school  authorities;  discipline  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  church;  and  children  who  do 
not  attend  are  kept  at  school  and  given  other 
work.  See  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  New  York  adopted  Nov.  13, 1940; 
Public  Education  Association,  Released  T^mc 
for  Religious  Education  in  Sew  York  City's 
Schools  (1943):  id.  (1946). 

Constitutional  approval  by  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  of  these  practices  was  given 
before  the  passage  of  Education  Law  {3210 
(1).  People  ex  rel.  Lewis  v.  Graves,  246  N.  Y. 
195,  156N.  E  663. 

^  The  New  York  City  program  Is  supervised 
by  The  Greater  New  York  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Released  Time,  a  group  of  laymen 
drawn  from  Jews,  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  This  Committee  Is  an  example  of 
a  broad  national  effort  to  bring  about  reli- 
gious education  of  children  through  coopera- 
tive action  of  schools  and  groups  of  members 
of  various  religious  denominations.  The  meth- 
ods vary  in  different  states  and  cities  but  are 
basically  like  the  work  of  the  New  York  City 
Committee.  See  Brief  Sketches  of  Weekday 
Church  Schools,  Department  of  Weekday 
Religious  Education,  International  Council 
of  Religious  Education,  Chicago,  nilnoU 
(1944). 

••See  note  20  supra. 

••The  use  of  school  buildings  Is  not  un- 
usual. See  Davis.  Weekday  Classes  in  Reli- 
gious Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
(Bulletin  1941.  No.  3)  27;  National  Education 
Association,  The  State  and  Sectarian  Edu- 
cation, Research  Bulletin  (Feb.  1946)  36. 
The  International  CouncU  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation advises  that  church  buildings  be  used 
If  possible.  Shaver,  Remember  the  Weekday, 
International  Council  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion (1946). 

'Today,  approximately  two  thousand  com- 
munities In  all  but  two  states  provide  re- 
ligious education  In  cooperation  with  the 
public  schools  for  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  of  pupUs."  Shaver,  The  Movement  for 
Weekday  Religious  Education,  Religious 
Education  ( Jan.-Peb.  1946) ,  p.  7. 

••Many  uses  of  religious  material  In  the 
public  schools  in  a  manner  that  has  some 
religious  significance  have  been  sanctioned 
by  state  courts.  These  practices  have  been 
permitted:  reading  selections  from  the  BUng 
James  Bible  without  comment;  reading  the 
Bible  and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer;  teach- 
itig  the  Ten  Commandments;  saying  prayers; 
and  using  textbooks  based  upon  the  Bible 
and  emphasizing  Its  fundamental  teachings. 
When  conducted  In  a  sectarian  manner 
reading  from  the  Bible  and  singing  hymns  In 
the  school's  morning  exercise  have  been  pro- 
Wblted  as  has  using  the  Bible  as  a  textbook. 
There  is  a  conflict  of  authority  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  wearing  re- 
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Uglous  garb  while  teaching  In  the  public 
schools.  It  has  been  held  to  be  constitutional 
for  school  authorities  to  prohibit  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  There  Is 
a  conflict  of  authority  on  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  use  of  public  school  buildings  for 
religious  services  held  outside  of  school 
hours.  The  constitutionality,  under  state 
constitutions,  of  furnishing  free  textbooks 
and  free  transportation  to  parochial  school 
children  is  In  conflict.  See  Nichols  v.  Henry, 
301  Ky.  434,  191  8.W.  2d  930;  Findley  v.  City 
of  Conneaut,  12  Ohio  Supp.  161.  The  earlier 
cases  are  collected  In  6  AXiJl.  866  and  141 
A.L.R.  1144. 

« Rules  Of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(1943)  Rule  VU;  Senate  Manual  (1947)  0, 
fn.  2. 

"3  Stat.  297  (1816)  . 

"Army  Reg.,  No.  60-6  (1944);  UjB.  Navy 
Reg.  (1920),  ch.  1,  $  2  and  ch.  34,  H  1-2. 

^  58  Stat.  289. 

•»  Board  of  Education  Rules,  ch.  VI,  {  4. 

•"Reg.  for  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Cadets  (1947) 
47:  "Attendance  at  chapel  Is  part  of  a  cadet's 
training;  no  cadet  will  be  exempted.  Each 
cadet  will  receive  religious  training  in  one  of 
the  three  principal  faiths:  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, or  Jewish."  U.8.  Naval  Academy  Reg., 
Art.  4301(b):  "Midshipmen  shall  attend 
church  services  on  Sundays  at  the  Naval 
Academy  Chapel  or  at  one  of  the  regularly 
established  churches  In  the  city  of 
Annapolis." 

Morning  prayers  are  also  required  at  An- 
napolis. U.8.  Naval  Academy  Reg.,  Art.  4301 
(a) :  "Dally,  except  on  Sundays,  a  Chaplain 
will  conduct  prayers  in  the  messhall,  Imme- 
diately before  breakfast."  Protestant  and 
Catholic  Chaplains  take  their  turn  In  lead- 
ing these  prayers. 

s^The  principles  of  the  First  Amendment 
were  absorbed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Pennekamp  v.  Florida.  328  U.S.  331, 
335. 

'•See  Whitney  v.  California,  274  UJ3.  357, 
371;  Reynolds  v.  United  States,  98  VS.  145, 
166;  Cantwell  v.  Connecticut,  310  VS.  296, 
303;  Cox  V.  New  Hampshire,  312  U.S.  569,  574, 
676;  Chaplinsky  v.  New  Hampshire,  315  XJ£. 
668,  571;  Prince  v.  Massachusetts.  321  U.S. 
158. 

•»  Cf.  Bob-Lo  Excursion  Co.  v.  Michigan.  333 
U.S.  28. 

"Higgins  v.  Smith,  308  U.8.  473;  Uelver- 
ing  V.  Clifford,  309  U.S.  331;  Comm'r  v.  Tower, 
327  U.S.  280;  Lusthaua  v.  Comm'r,  327  U.S. 
293. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  another 
great  decision  shedding  much  light  upon 
this  matter  is  the  case  of  Zorach,  et  al, 
versus  Clausen,  and  others,  343  U.S.  306, 
constituting  the  Board  of  Educati(Hi  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  I  wish  to  read  three 
brief  extracts  from  this  case.  One  of  the 
extracts  is  by  Justice  Black  and  appears 
on  pages  318  and  319  of  the  report.  Justice 
Black  was  pointing  out  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  amendment  prohibiting 
the  use  of  tax  moneys  to  sui^xirt  religious 
institutions  in  their  efforts  to  teach  reli- 
gion was  not  based  on  the  fact  that 
Americans  were  a  nonrellglous  people, 
but  on  precisely  the  contrary.  He  said: 

It  was  precisely  because  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury Americans  were  a  religious  people  di- 
vided Into  many  fighting  sects  that  we  were 
given  the  constitutional  mandate  to  keep 
Church  and  State  completely  separate.  Colo- 
nial history  had  already  shown  that,  here  as 
elsewhere  zealous  sectarians  entrusted  with 
governmental  power  to  further  their  causes 
would  sometimes  torture,  malm  and  kill  those 
they  branded  "heretics,"  "atheists"  or  "ag- 
nostics." The  First  Amendment  was  there- 


fore to  Insure  that  no  one  powerful  sect  or 
combination  of  sects  could  use  political  or 
governmental  power  to  punish  dissenters 
whom  they  could  not  convert  to  their  faith. 
Now  as  then.  It  is  only  by  whoUy  Isolating 
the  state  from  the  reUglous  sphere  and  com- 
pelling It  to  be  completely  neutral,  that  the 
freedom  of  each  and  every  denomination  and 
of  aU  nonbellevers  can  be  maintained. 

He  stated  further  on  page  320 : 
State  help  to  religion  Injects  political  and 
party  prejudices  Into  a  holy  field.  It  too  often 
substitutes  force  for  prayer,  hate  for  love,  and 
persecution  for  persiiaslon.  Government 
should  not  be  allowed,  under  cover  of  the 
soft  euphemism  of  "co-operation,"  to  steal 
Into  th«  sacred  area  of  rellgioiu  choice. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bible  tells  us  that 
on  one  occasion  people  seeking  to  entrap 
the  Master  came  to  him  and  presented  to 
him  a  coin  and  asked  him  whether  it  was 
lawful  to  pay  tribute  unto  Caesar.  Christ 
pointed  out  to  them  that  the  coin  pre- 
sented to  him  bore  the  inscription  of 
Caesar  and  he  said  that  they  should 
render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's  and  unto  Ood  the  things  that 
are  God's. 

Now,  manifestly  we  should  not  take  the 
things  that  belong  to  Caesar,  that  is,  tax 
monies,  even  to  support  the  things  that 
belong  to  God. 

In  the  Zorach  case  Justice  Jackson 
made  this  very  sage  observation  that  ap- 
pears on  page  324: 

My  evangelistic  brethren  confuse  an  objec- 
tion to  compulsion  with  an  objection  to 
religion.  It  Is  possible  to  bold  a  faith  with 
enough  confidence  to  believe  that  what 
should  be  rendered  to  Ood  does  not  need  to 
be  decided  and  collected  by  Caesar. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

The  day  that  this  country  ceases  to  be 
free  for  Irrellglon  It  will  cease  to  be  free 
for  religion — except  for  the  sect  that  can 
win  political  power. 

He  swlds  another  wise  observation, 
concerning  schools.  He  said : 

We  start  down  a  rough  road  when  we  begin 
to  mix  compulsory  education  with  compul- 
sory godliness 

Mr.  President,  this  case  also  merits  the 
study  of  all  Americans  who  are  con- 
cerned with  religious  freedom  and  who 
are  concerned  with  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  church  and  the  state  sep- 
arate, if  America  is  to  remain  a  coim- 
try  in  which  either  political  freedom  or 
religious  freedom  exist. 

Mr.  President,  for  this  reason  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  complete  copy 
of  the  text  in  the  case  of  Zorach  against 
Clauson  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
[No.  431.  Argued  January  31-February  1, 
1952— Decided  April  28,  1952] 
Zorach  et  ai..  v.  Clauson  et  al.,  CoNsrmjr- 
iNC  THE  Board  or  Education  of  thb  Citt 
OF  New   York,  et  al. — Appeal  from  th« 
Cottet  of  Appeals  of  New  York 
Under  §  3210  of  the  New  York  Education 
Law  and  the  regulations  thereunder,   New 
York  City  permits  Its  public  schools  to  re- 
lease students  during  school  hours,  on  writ- 
ten requests  of  their  parents,  so  that  they 
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may  leave  the  achool  buUdlngs  and  grouiids 
and  go  to  religious  center*  for  religious  in- 
struction or  devotloniU  exercUee.  The  e*me 
secuon  makes  school  attendance  wwnpulsory; 
students  not  released  st*y  in  the  claasrooins; 
and  the  churches  report  to  the  schools  the 
name*  of  children  released  from  pubUc 
achooli  who  fall  to  report  for  religious ,  in- 
struction. The  program  involves  neither  re- 
ligious Instruction  In  public  schools  nor  ,the 
expenditure  of  public  funds.  Held:  This  pro- 
gram does  not  violate  the  First  Amendment, 
made  applicable  to  the  States  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  McCollttm  v.  Boar4  of 
Education,  333  V.  8.  203.  distinguished.  Pp. 
808-815.  ^^ 

(a)  By  this  system.  New  York  has  neither 
prohibited  the  "free  exercise"  of  religion  nor 
made  a  law  "respecting  an  establishment  of 
reUgton"  within  the  meaning  of  the  first 
Amendment.  Pp.  810-815.  ' 

(b)  There  ts  no  evidence  in  the  reoorC  In 
this  caae  to  support  a  concliislon  that  the 
system  involves  the  use  of  coercion  to  get 
public  school  studento  into  religious  cljass- 
rooms.  Pp.  311-312.  , 

303  N.  T.  181.  100  N.  E.  2d  483,  afflrmeU. 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  sustained 
N.  Y.  Education  Law  J  3210  and  the  regiila- 
tlons  thereunder  permitting  absence  of  stu- 
dents from  the  public  schools  for  rellrtoua 
obeervanct)  and  education,  against  the  c)alm 
that  the  program  thereunder  violated,  the 
Federal  Conartiltutlon.  308  N.  Y.  161,  10)  N. 
E.  2d  463.  On  appeal  to  this  Court  afflTMied, 
p.  315. 

couNcn.  roB  pastixs 

Kenneth  W.  Greenatoalt  eu^ued  the  c$use 
for  appellants.  With  him  on  the  brief  |vere 
Leo  Pfeffer  and  Edwin  J.  Lukas. 

Wendell  P.  Brovm.  Solicitor  General,  ar^ed 
the  cause  for  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  appellee.  With  him 
on  the  brief  were  Nathaniel  L.  Goldstein, 
Attorney  General,  and  Ruth  Kessler  Toc/i|and 
John  P.  Power.  Assistant  Attorneys  Genjeral. 

Michael  A.  Castaldi  argued  the  caus«  for 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  appellee.  With  him  on  the  brief  were 
Denis  It.  Hurley,  Seymour  B.  Quel,  Daniel  T. 
Scannell  and  Jrthur  H.  Kahn. 

Charles  H.  Tuttle  argued  the  cause  foj  the 
Greater  New  York  Coordinating  Commftttee 
on  Released  Time  of  Jews.  Protestants,  and 
Roman  Catholics,  appellee.  With  him  04  the 
brief  was  Porter  R.  Chandler. 

Briefs  of  amid  curiae  supporting  appellees 
were  filed  on  behalf  of  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Edmund  G.  Broum,  Attorney  CJen- 
eral.  William  V.  O'Connor,  Chief  Deputf  At- 
torney General,  and  Howard  S.  G<Udin, 
Deputy  Attorney  General;  Indiana,  by  J.  Em- 
mett  iioManamon.  Attorney  General;  Ken- 
tucky by  J.  D.  Buckman,  Jr.,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  M.  B.  Holifteld,  Assistant  Attorney 
General:  Maine,  by  Alexander  A.  LoFleut,  At- 
torney General;  Massachusetts,  by  Franfit  E. 
Kelly,  Attorney  General,  Charles  H.  W<fters, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  and  William  F. 
MarceUa;  Oregon,  by  George  Neuner,  Attorney 
General,  Robert  P.  Maguire  and  William  E. 
Dougherty;  Pennsylvania,  by  Robert  E.  Wood- 
side  Attorney  General,  and  Harry  F.  itam- 
baugh;  and  West  Virginia,  by  William  C.  Mai- 
land.  Attorney  General,  and  Thomas  J,  Gil- 
looly,  T.  D.  Kauffelt  and  Eston  B.  Stephenson, 
Assistant  Attorneys  General. 

OPDnON   OF   TSn  COtTBT 

Ma.  JTTsncx  OouoLAa  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Coturt.  ' 

New  York  City  has  a  program  which  per- 
mits Its  puWlc  schools  to  release  stvudents 
during  the  school  day  so  that  they  may  leave 
the  school  buUdlngs  and  school  grounde  and 
go  to  religious  centers  for  religious  ln«truc- 
tlon  or  devotional  exercises.  A  student  Is  re- 
leased on   written  request  of  hU  ptfents. 
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Those  not  released  stay  In  the  classrooms. 
The  churches  make  weekly  reports  to  the 
schools,  sending  a  list  of  chUdren  who  have 
been  released  from  public  school  but  who 
have  not  reported  for  religious  instruction.' 

This  "released  time"'  program  Involves 
neither  religious  Instruction  In  public 
school  classrooms  nor  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds.  All  costs.  Including  the  appli- 
cation blanks,  are  paid  by  the  religious  or- 
ganizations. The  case  is  therefore  unlike  Mc- 
CoUum  V.  Board  of  Education,  333  U.S.  203. 
which  involved  a  "released  time"  program 
from  nilnols.  In  that  case  the  classrooms 
were  turned  over  to  religious  Instructors.  We 
accordingly  held  that  the  program  violated 
the  First  Amendment*  which  (by  reason  of 
states  from  establishing  religion  or  pro- 
hibiting its  free  exercise. 

Appellants,  who  are  taxpayers  and  resi- 
dents of  New  York  City  and  whose  children 
attend  its  public  schooU,«  challenge  the  pres- 
ent law,  contending  it  is  m  essence  not  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  involved  in  the  Mc- 
CoUum  case.  Their  argument,  stated  elabo- 
rately in  various  ways,  reduces  Itself  to  this : 
the  weight  and  influence  of  the  school  is  put 


1  The  New  York  City  released  time  program 
is  embodied  in  the  following  provisions: 

(a)  N.  Y.  Education  Law.  I  3210,  subdlv.  1 
(b) ,  which  provides  that  "Absence  for  reli- 
gious observance  and  education  shall  be  per- 
mitted under  rules  that  the  commissioner 
shall  establish." 

(b)  Regulations  of  the  Commissioner  oT 
Education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Art.  17, 
5  164  (1  N.  Y.  Official  Code  Comp.  683) ,  which 
provide  for  absence  during  school  hours  for 
religious  observance  and  education  outside 
the  school  grounds  [par.  11,  where  conducted 
by  or  under  the  control  of  a  duly  constituted 
religious  body  [par.  2].  Students  must  obtain 
written  requests  from  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians to  be  excused  for  such  training  [par. 
1],  and  must  register  for  the  training  and 
have  a  copy  of  their  registration  filed  with 
the  public  school  authorities  [par.  3].  Weekly 
reports  of  their  attendance  at  such  religious 
schools  must  l)e  filed  with  their  principal  or 
teacher  (par.  4).  Only  one  ho\ir  a  week  is  to 
be  allowed  for  such  training,  at  the  end  of 
a  class  session  [par.  5] .  and  where  more  than 
one  religious  school  is  conducted,  the  hour 
OT  release  shall  be  the  same  for  all  religious 
schools  [par.  61. 

(c)  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  provide 
similar  rules  supplementing  the  State  Com- 
missioner's regulations,  with  the  following 
significant  amplifications:  No  announcement 
of  any  kind  will  be  made  in  the  public  schools 
relative  to  the  program  [rule  11.  The  reli- 
gious organizations  and  parents  will  assume 
f\ill  responsibility  for  attendance  at  the  reli- 
gious schools  and  will  explain  any  faUures  to 
attend  on  the  weekly  attendance  reports 
[rule  3].  Students  who  are  released  wUl  be 
dismissed  from  school  In  the  usual  way 
[rule  5].  There  shall  be  no  comment  by  any 
principal  or  teacher  on  attendance  or  non- 
attendance  of  any  pupil  upon  religious  In- 
struction [rule  6]. 

•The  First  Amendment  reads  In  relevant 
part,  'Congress  shaU  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof." 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment)'  prohibits  the 

»  See  Stromberj;  v.  California,  283  U.S.  359; 
Cantwell  v.  Connecticut,  310  U.S.  296;  Mur- 
dock  V.  Pennsylvania.  319  VS.  106. 

« No  problem  of  this  Court's  Jurisdiction  Is 
posed  in  this  case  since,  xmllke  the  appel- 
lants in  Doremus  v.  Board  of  Education,  342 
TT.S.  429.  appellants  here  are  parents  of  chil- 
dren currently  attending  schools  subject  to 
the  released  time  program. 


behind  a  program  for  religious  Instruction; 
public  school  teachers  police  it.  keeping  tabs 
on  students  who  are  released;  the  classroom 
activities  come  to  a  halt  while  the  studento 
who  are  released  for  religious  instruction  are 
on  leave;  the  school  Is  a  crutch  on  which 
the  churches  are  leaning  for  support  In  their 
religious  training;  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  schools  this  "released  time"  program, 
like  the  one  in  the  McCollum  case,  would  be 
futile  and  ineffective.  The  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  sustained  the  law  against  this  claim 
of  unconstitutionality.  303  N.Y.  161.  100  N.E. 
2d  463.  The  case  is  here  on  appeal.  28  U.S.C. 
5  1257   (2). 

The  briefs  and  arguments  are  replete  with 
data  bearing  on  the  merits  of  this  type  of 
"released  time"  program.  Views  pro  and  con 
are  expressed,  based  on  practical  experience 
with  these  programs  and  with  their  Implica- 
tions.' We  do  not  stop  to  summarize  these 
materials  nor  to  burden  the  opinion  with  an 
analysis  of  them.  For  they  Involve  considera- 
tions not  germane  to  the  narrow  constitu- 
tional issue  presented.  They  largely  concern 
the  wisdom  of  the  system,  its  efficiency  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  and  the  politi- 
cal considerations  which  have  motivated  its 
adoption  or  rejection  In  some  communities. 
Those  matters  are  of  no  concern  here,  since 
our  problem  reduces  Itself  to  whether  New 
York  by  this  system  has  either  prohibited  the 
"free  exercise"  of  religion  or  has  made  a  law 
"respecting  an  establishment  of  religion" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  First  Amendment. 

It  takes  obtuse  reasoning  to  inject  any 
Issue  of  the  "free  exercise"  of  religion  into 
the  present  case.  No  one  Is  forced  to  go  to 
the  religious  classroom  and  no  itistructlon  is 
brought  to  the  classrooms  of  the  public 
schools.  A  student  need  not  take  religious 
instruction.  He  is  left  to  his  own  desires  as 
to  the  manner  or  time  of  his  religious  devo- 
tions. If  any. 

There  is  a  suggestion  that  the  system  in- 
volves the  use  of  coercion  to  get  public  school 
students  into  religious  classrooms.  There  is 
no  evidence  in  the  record  before  us  that  sup- 
ports that  conclusion.'  The  present  record 
izKieed  tells  that  the  school  authorities  are 
neutral  In  this  regard  and  do  no  more  than 
release  students  whose  parents  so  request.  If 
in  fact  coercion  were  used,  if  It  were  estab- 
lished that  any  one  or  more  teachers  were 
using  their  oSlce  to  persuade  or  forces  stu- 
dents to  take  the  religious  instruction.  % 
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» See,  c.  g.,  Beckes,  Weekday  Religious  Edu- 
cation (National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  Human  Relations  Pamphlet  No.  6) ; 
Butts,  American  Tradition  In  Religion  and 
Education,  pp.  188,  199;  Moehlman,  The  Wall 
of  Separation  between  Chtirch  and  State,  pp. 
123,  155  ff.;  Moehlman,  The  Church  as  Edu- 
cator, pp.  103  ff.;  Moral  and  Spiritual  Values 
In  the  Public  Schools  (Educational  Polldee 
Oonmiisslon,  1961);  Newman,  The  Sectarian 
Invasion  of  Our  Public  Schools;  Public  School 
■nme  for  Religious  Education,  12  Jewish 
Education  130  (January,  1941);  Religious  In- 
struction On  School  Time,  7  Frontiers  of 
Democracy  72  (1940) ;  Released  "Hme  for  Reli- 
gious Education  In  New  York  City's  Schools 
(Public  Education  Association,  June  30, 
1943) ;  Released  Time  for  Religious  Education 
In  New  York  City's  Schools  (Public  Education 
Association.  June  30,  1945);  Released  Time 
for  ReUgious  Education  In  New  York  cnty 
Schools  (PubUc  Education  Association,  1949); 
2  Stokee,  Chtu-ch  and  State  in  the  United 
States,  pp.  523-548;  The  Status  Of  Religious 
Education  In  The  Public  Schools  (National 
Education  Association). 

« Nor  Is  there  any  Indication  that  the  public 
schools  enforce  attendance  at  religious 
schooU  by  punishing  absentees  from  the  re- 
leased time  programs  for  truancy. 


whoUy  different  case  would  be  presented.' 
Hence  we  put  aside  that  claim  of  coercion 
both  ss  respects  the  "free  exercise"  of  religion 
jnd  "an  establishment  of  religion"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  First  Amendment. 

Moreover,  apart  from  that  claim  of  coer- 
cion, we  do  not  see  how  New  York  by  this 
type  of  "released  time"  program  has  made 
a  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
within  the  meaning  of  the  First  Amendment. 
There  is  much  talk  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  the  history  of  the  Bill 
of  Bights  and  in  the  decisions  clustering 
around  the  First  Amendment.  See  Everson  v. 
Board  of  Education.  330  U.S.  1;  McCollum 
V.  Board  of  Education,  supra.  There  cannot 
be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment reflects  the  philosophy  that  Church 
and  State  should  be  separated.  And  so  far 
as  Interference  with  the  "free  exercise"  of 
religion  and  an  "establishment"  of  religion 
are  concerned,  the  separation  must  be  com- 
plete and  unequivocal.  The  First  Amend- 
ment within  the  scope  of  Its  coverage  per- 
mits no  exception:  the  prohibition  is  abso- 
lute. The  First  Amendment,  however,  does 
not  say  that  in  every  and  all  respeote  there 
Bhall  be  a  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
Rather,  it  studiously  defines  the  manner, 
the  specific  ways,  In  which  there  shall  be 
no  concert  or  union  or  dependency  one  on 
the  ataier.  That  is  the  conunon  sense  of  the 
matter.  Otherwise  the  state  and  religion 
would  be  aliens  to  each  other — hostile,  sus- 
picious, and  even  unfriendly.  Churches  could 
not  be  required  to  pay  even  property  taxes. 
Municipalities  woiUd  not  be  permitted  to 
render  police  or  fire  protection  to  religious 
groups.  Policemen  who  helped  parishioners 
into  their  places  of  worship  would  violate 
the  Constitution.  Prayers  In  our  legislative 
halls;  the  appeals  to  the  Almighty  in  the 
messages  of  the  Chief  Executive;  the  proc- 
lamations making  Thanksgiving  Day  a  holi- 
day; "so  help  me  God"  in  our  courtroom 
oaths — these  and  all  other  references  to  the 
Almighty  that  run  through  ovi  laws,  our 
public  rituals,  our  ceremonies  would  be  flout- 
ing the  First  Amendment.  A  fastidious 
atheist  or  agnostic  could  even  object  to  the 
supplication  with  which  the  Court  opens 
each  session:  "God  save  the  United  States 
and  this  Honorable  Court." 

We  would  have  to  press  the  concept  of 
separation  of  Church  and  State  to  these  ex- 
tremes to  condemn  the  present  law  on  con- 
stitutional grounds.  The  nullification  of  this 


'  Appellants  contend  that  they  should  have 
been  allowed  to  prove  that  the  system  is  In 
(act  administered  In  a  coercive  manner.  The 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  declined  to  grant 
a  trial  on  this  issue,  noting,  inter  alia,  that 
appellants  had  not  properly  raised  their  claim 
in  the  maimer  required  by  state  practice.  303 
N.  Y.  161,  174,  100  N.  E.  2d  463,  469.  This  in- 
dependent state  ground  for  decision  precludes 
appellants  from  raising  the  issue  of  malad- 
ministration in  this  proceeding.  See  Louis- 
rtJIe  4  Nashville  R.  Co.  v.  Woodford,  243  U.S. 
4«,  61:  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  Co.  v.  Mints. 
243  U.8.  532,  535;  American  Surety  Co.  v. 
Balduiin,  287  U.  8.  156.  169. 

The  only  allegation  in  the  complaint  that 
bears  on  the  Issue  Is  that  the  operation  of 
program  "has  resulted  and  inevitably  results 
in  the  exercise  of  pressure  and  coercion  upon 
parents  and  children  to  secure  attendance 
by  the  children  for  religloiis  Instruction." 
But  this  charge  does  not  even  Implicate  the 
school  authorities.  The  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  was  therefore  generous  in  labeling  It 
a  "oonclusory"  allegation.  303  N.Y.,  at  174, 
100  N.  E.  2d,  at  469.  Since  the  aUegatlon  did 
not  Implicate  the  school  authorities  in  the 
use  of  coercion,  there  is  no  basis  for  holding 
that  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  under 
the  guise  of  local  practice  defeated  a  federal 
nght  In  the  manner  condemned  by  Brovm  v. 
Western  R.  of  Alabama,  338  U.  8.  294,  and 
related  cases. 


law  would  have  wide  and  profound  effects. 
A  Catholic  student  applies  to  his  teacher  for 
permission  to  leave  the  school  during  hours 
on  a  Holy  Day  of  Obligation  to  attend  a  mass. 
A  Jewish  student  asks  his  teacher  for  per- 
mission to  be  excused  for  Yom  EUppur.  A 
Protestant  wants  the  afternoon  off  for  a  fam- 
ily baptismal  ceremony.  In  each  case  the 
teacher  requires  parental  consent  in  writing. 
In  each  case  the  teacher.  In  order  to  make 
sure  the  student  is  not  a  truant,  goes  further 
and  requires  a  report  from  the  priest,  the 
rabbi,  or  the  minister.  The  teacher  In  other 
words  cooperates  in  a  religious  program  to 
the  extent  of  making  it  possible  for  her  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  it.  Whether  she  does 
It  occasionally  for  a  few  students,  regularly 
for  one.  or  pursuant  to  a  systematized  pro- 
gram designed  to  further  the  religious  needs 
of  all  the  students  does  not  alter  the  charsu:- 
ter  of  the  act. 

We  are  a  religious  people  whose  institutions 
presuppose  a  Supreme  Being.  We  guarantee 
the  freedom  to  worship  as  one  chooses.  We 
make  room  for  as  wide  a  variety  of  beliefs 
and  creeds  as  the  spiritual  needs  of  man  deem 
necessary.  We  sponsor  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  government  that  shows  no  partiality 
to  any  one  group  and  that  lets  each  fluorlsh 
according  to  the  zeal  of  its  adherents  and  the 
appeal  of  Its  dogma.  When  the  state  encour- 
ages religious  Instruction  or  cooperates 
with  religious  authorities  by  adjusting  the 
schedule  of  public  even's  to  sectarian  needs, 
it  follows  the  best  of  our  traditions.  For  it 
then  respects  the  religious  nature  of  our 
people  and  acoommodates  the  public  service 
to  their  spiritual  needs.  To  hold  that  it  may 
not  would  be  to  find  In  the  Constitution  a 
requirement  that  the  government  show  a 
callous  indifference  to  religious  groups.  That 
would  be  preferring  those  who  believe  In  no 
religion  over  those  who  do  believe.  Govern- 
ment may  not  finance  religious  groups  nor 
undertake  religious  instruction  nor  blend 
secular  and  sectarian  education  nor  use 
secular  institutions  to  force  one  or  some 
religion  on  any  person.  But  we  find  no  con- 
stitutional requirement  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  government  to  be  hostile  to 
religion  and  to  throw  its  weight  againsrt 
efforts  to  widen  the  effective  scope  of  religious 
Influence.  The  government  must  be  neutral 
when  It  comes  to  competition  between  sects. 
It  may  not  thrust  any  sect  on  any  person. 
It  may  not  make  a  religious  observance  com- 
pulsory. It  may  not  coerce  anyone  to  attend 
church,  to  observe  a  rellgiotis  holiday,  or  to 
take  religious  instruction.  But  It  can  close 
its  doors  or  suspend  Its  op)eration8  as  to  those 
who  want  to  repair  to  their  religious  sanctu- 
ary for  worship  or  Instruction.  No  more  than 
that  Is  undertaken  here. 

This  program  may  be  unvrise  and 
improvident  from  an  educational  or  a  com- 
munity viewpoint.  That  appeal  Is  made  to 
us  on  a  theory,  previously  advanced,  that 
each  case  must  be  decided  on  the  basis  of 
"our  own  preposessions."  See  McCollum  v. 
Board  of  Education,  supra,  p.  238.  Our  Indi- 
vidual preferences,  however,  are  not  the 
constitutional  standard.  The  constitutional 
standard  is  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  The  problem,  like  many  problems  in 
constiutional  law.  is  one  of  degree.  See 
McCollum  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra,  p. 
231. 

In  the  McCollum  case  the  classrooms  were 
used  for  religious  instruction  and  the  force 
of  the  public  school  was  used  to  promote  that 
Instruction.  Here,  as  we  have  said,  the  pub- 
lic schools  do  no  more  than  accommodate 
their  schedules  to  a  program  of  outside  reli- 
gious instruction.  We  follow  the  McCollum 
case.'  But  we  cannot  expand  It  to  cover  the 
present  released  time  program  unless  separa- 


•  Three  of  us — The  Cbtet  Jxtstzck,  Me. 
Jttstick  Doxmuts  and  Mr.  Jttstick  Bitkton — 
who  Join  this  opinion  agreed  that  the  "re- 


tioa  of  Church  and  State  means  that  public 
institutions  can  mivke  no  adjustments  of 
their  schedules  to  accommodate  the  religious 
needs  of  the  people.  We  cannot  read  Into  the 
Bill  of  Rights  such  a  philosophy  of  hostility 
to  religion.  Affirmed. 

Mr.  JnsTXCE  Black,  dissenting. 

Illinois  ex  rel.  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, 333  U.S.  203,  held  Invalid  as  an 
"establishment  of  religion"  an  Illinois  sys- 
tem under  which  school  children,  compelled 
by  law  to  go  to  public  schools,  were  freed 
from  some  hours  of  required  school  work 
on  condition  that  they  attend  special  reli- 
gious classes  held  in  the  school  buildings.  Al- 
Uiough  the  classes  were  taught  by  sectarian 
teachers  neither  employed  nor  paid  by  the 
state,  the  state  did  use  its  power  to  further 
the  {Hx>gram  by  releasing  some  of  the  chil- 
dren from  regular  class  work,  insisting  that 
those  released  attend  the  religious  classes, 
and  requiring  that  those  who  remained 
behind  do  some  kind  of  academic  work 
while  the  others  received  their  religious 
training.  We  said  this  about  the  nilnoia 
system: 

"PuplU  compelled  by  law  to  go  to  sohocrf 
for  secular  education  are  releaeed  in  part 
from  their  legal  duty  upon  the  condition 
that  they  attend  the  religious  classes.  This 
is  beyond  all  question  a  utilization  of  the 
tax-established  and  tax-supported  public 
school  system  to  aid  religious  groups  to 
spread  their  faith.  And  it  falls  squarely 
under  the  ban  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. ..."  McCollum  V.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, supra,  at  pp.  209-210. 

I  see  no  cigmflcant  difference  between  the 
invalid  Illinois  system  and  that  of  New 
York  here  sustained.  Elxcept  for  the  use 
of  the  school  buildings  in  Illinois,  there  is 
no  difference  Ijetween  the  systems  which 
I  ccneider  even  worthy  of  mention.  In  the 
New  York  program,  as  In  that  of  Illinois, 
the  school  authorities  release  some  of  the 
children  on  the  condition  that  they  at- 
tend the  religious  cla&see,  get  reports  on 
whether  they  attend,  and  hold  the  other 
children  in  the  school  building  until  the 
religious  hour  Is  over.  As  we  attempted  to 
make  categorically  clear,  the  McCollum 
decision  would  have  been  the  same  If  the 
religious  clasees  had  not  been  held  In  the 
school  buildings.  We  said: 

"Here  not  only  are  the  State's  tax-sup- 
ported public  school  buildings  used  for  the 
dissemination  of  religious  doctrines.  The 
State  also  affords  sectarian  g^roups  an  Invalu- 
able aid  In  that  It  helps  to  provide  pupils  for 
their  religious  classes  through  use  of  the 
State's  compulsory  public  school  machinery. 
This  is  not  separation  of  Ohurch  and  State.** 
(Emphasis  supplied.)  McCollum  v.  Board 
of  Education,  supra,  at  p.  212. 

McCollum  thus  held  that  nilnols  could  not 
constitutionally  manipulate  the  compelled 
classroom  hours  of  its  compulsory  school 
machinery  so  as   to   chattnel   children  Into 


leased  time"  program  involved  in  the  McCol- 
lum. case  was  unconstitutional.  It  was  our 
view  at  the  time  that  the  present  type  of 
"released  time"  program  was  not  prejudged 
by  the  McCollum  case,  a  conclusion  empha- 
sized by  the  reservation  of  the  question  In 
the  separate  opinion  by  Mk.  Jttsticc  F'RAint- 
FUKi'EH  In  which  Ma.  Jtrsricx  Bubtok  Joined. 
See  333  U.S.,  at  225  where  it  was  said.  "Of 
course,  'released  time'  as  a  generalized  con- 
ception, undefined  by  differentiating  particu- 
larities, is  not  an  Issue  for  Constitutional 
adjudication.  Local  programs  differ  from 
each  other  In  many  and  crucial  respects  .  .  . 
It  Is  only  when  challenge  Is  made  to  the 
share  that  the  public  schools  have  In  the 
execution  of  a  particular  'released  time'  pro- 
gram that  close  Judicial  scrutiny  Is  demanded 
of  the  exstct  relation  between  the  religious  in- 
struction and  the  public  educations^  system 
In  the  Bpedflc  situation  before  the  Court." 
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sectarian  classes.  Yet  that  Is  exactly  wha  ;  the 
Court  holds  New  York  can  do. 

I  am  aware  that  our  McCollum  declsla  q  on 
separation  of  Church  and  State  has  t>een 
subjected  to  a  most  searching  examinftlon 
throughout  the  country.  Probably  few  Opin- 
ions from  this  Court  In  recent  years  havfe  at- 
tracted more  attention  or  stirred  wlde<  de- 
bate. CXir  insistence  on  "a  wall  between 
Church  and  State  which  must  be  kept  high 
and  impregnable"  has  seemed  to  some  a  cor- 
rect exposition  of  the  philosophy  and  a  true 
Interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  plrst 
Amendment  to  which  we  should  strictly  ad- 
here.' With  equal  conviction  and  slncdrlty, 
others  have  thought  the  McCollum  decision 
fundamentally  wrong » and  have  pledged  con- 
tmuous  warfare  against  lt.»  The  opinions  In 
the  courtbelow  and  the  briefs  here  reflect 
these  diverse  viewpoints.  In  dissenting  t^KUy. 
I  mean  to  do  more  than  give  routine  approval 
to  ovtr  McCollum  decision.  I  mean  also  ud  re- 
affirm my  faith  In  the  fundamental  pttlloe- 
ophy  expressed  in  McCollum  and  Eversbn  v. 
Board  of  Education.  330  U.S.  1.  That  k«af- 
flrmatlon  can  be  brief  because  of  thi  ex- 
haustive opinions  In  those  recent  cases. 

Difficulty  of  decision  In  the  uypoihitlcal 
situations  mentioned  by  the  Court,  but  not 
now  before  us,  should  not  confuse  the  l^ues 
of    this    case.    Here    the    sole    questldn    Is 
whether  New  York  can  use  Its  compulsory 
education   laws   to   help   religious  sect*   get 
attendants   presumably    too   unenthuMastlc 
to  go  unless  moved  to  do  so  by  the  prefesure 
of   this   state   machinery.   That   tills   If   the 
plan,    purpose,   design   and   consequente   of 
the   New   York   program   cannot   be   denied. 
The  state  thus  makes  religious  sects  bene- 
ficiaries of  Its  power  to  compel  children  to 
attend  secular  schools.  Any  use  of  such  co- 
ercive power  by  the  state  to  help  or  Wndw 
some  religious  sects  or  to  prefer  all  religious 
sects  over  nonbellevers  or  vice  versa  U  just 
what  I  think  the  First  Amendment  forbids. 
In  considering  whether  a  state  has  entered 
this    forbidden   field    the    question    I4    not 
whether  it  has  entered  too  far  but  wnether 
It  has  entered  at  aU.  New  York  Is  manipu- 
lating Its  compulsory  education  laws  to  help 
religious  sects  get  pupils.  This  Is  not  sepa- 
ration but  combination  of  Church  and  Btate. 
The  Court's  vaUdatlon  of  the  New  York 
system  rests  in  part  on  Its  statement  that 
Americans  are  "a  religious  people  whoee  In- 
stitutions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being.    This 
was  at  least  as  true  when  the  First  Amend- 
ment was  adopted;  and  it  was  Just  a«  true 
when  eight  Justices  of  this  Cotirt  invalidated 
the  released  time  system  In  McCollum  on  the 
premise  that  a  state  can  no  more  "a»d  aU 
reUglons"  than  It  can  aid  one.'  It  wa^  pi»- 


1  See  e.g..  Newman,  The  Sectarlai  In- 
vasion'of  Our  Public  Schools:  Moehjman. 
The  Wall  of  Separation  between  Church  and 
State  Thayer.  The  Attack  upon  the  Almerl- 
can  secular  School,  pp.  179-199;  Buttj,  The 
American  Tradition  In  Religion  and  ^uca- 
tlon.  pp.  201-206.  See  also  Symposium  cin  Re- 
ligion and  the  State,  14  Law  &  Contempt. 
Proto.  1-159. 

« See.  e.g..  O'Neill,  Religion  and  Eduction 
Under  the  Constitution,  pp.  219-253;  Par- 
sons, The  Plrst  Freedom,  pp.  158-178(  Van 
Dusen,  God  in  Education.  See  also  Simpo- 
slum  on  Religion  and  the  State,  supra 

•  See    Moehlman,    supra,    n.    1,    at 
O'NeOl,  supro,  n.  3,  at  W>.  264-272, 

*A  state  policy  of  aiding  "all  rel 
necessarily  requires  a  governmental  d 
as  to  what  constitutes  "a  religion."  1 
created  a  governmental  power  to  hinder  cer 
tain  religious  beliefs  by  denying  theirj  char 
acter  as  such.  See.  e.g..  the  Regulations  of 
the  New  York  Commissioner  of  Ediicatlon 
providing  that,  "The  courses  in  rellgia|i8  ob- 
servance and  education  must  be  maln(talned 
and  operated  bv  or  under  the  control  (»f  duly 
constituted     reUgloui    bodies."     (Eny>hasl8 
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clsely  because  Eighteenth  Century  Americans 
were  a  rellgioiis  people  divided  into  many 
fighting  sects  that  we  were  given  the  consti- 
tutional mandate  to  keep  Church  and  State 
completely  separate.  Colonial  history  had 
already  shown  that,  here  as  elsewhere  zealous 
sectarians  entrusted  with  governmental 
power  to  further  their  causes  would  some- 
times torture,  maim  and  kill  those  they 
branded  "heretics,"  "atheists"  or  "agnos- 
tics." »  The  First  Amendment  was  therefore 
to  Insure  that  no  one  powerful  sect  or  com- 
bination of  sects  could  use  political  or  gov- 
ernmental power  to  punish  dissenters  whom 
they  could  not  convert  to  their  faith.  Now  as 
then,  It  Is  only  by  wholly  isolating  the  state 
from  the  religious  sphere  and  compelling  it 
to  be  completely  neutral,  that  the  freedom  of 
each  and  every  denomination  and  of  all  non- 
believers  can  be  maintained.  It  Is  this  neu- 
trality the  Court  abandons  today  when  It 
treats  New  York's  coercive  system  as  a  pro- 
gram which  merely  "encourages  religious  In- 
struction or  cooperates  with  religious  author- 
ities." The  abandonment  is  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous to  liberty  because  of  the  Court's  legal 
exaltation  of  the  orthodox  and  Its  derogation 
of  unbelievers. 

Under  our  system  of  religious  freedom,  peo- 
ple have  gone  to  their  religious  sanctxu-arles 
not  because  they  feared  the  law  but  because 
they  loved  their  God.  The  choice  of  all  has 
been  as  free  as  the  choice  of  those  who  an- 
swered the  call  to  worship  moved  only  by  the 
music  of  the  old  Sunday  morning  church 
bells.  The  spiritual  mind  of  man  has  thus 
been  free  to  believe,  disbelieve,  or  doubt, 
without  repression,  great  or  small,  by  the 
heavy  band  of  government.  Statutes  au- 
thorizing such  repression  have  been  stricken. 
Before  today,  our  Judicial  opinions  have  re- 
frained from  drawing  invidious  distinctions 
between  those  who  believe  In  no  religion  and 
those  who  do  believe.  The  First  Amendment 
has  lost  much  if  the  religious  follower  and 
the  athlest  are  no  longer  to  be  Judicially 
regarded  as  entitled  to  equal  Justice  under 
law. 

State  help  to  religion  injects  political  and 
party  prejudices  Into  a  holy  field.  It  too  often 
substitutes  force  for  prayer,  hate  for  love, 
and  persecution  for  persuasion.  Government 
should  not  be  allowed,  imder  cover  of  the 
soft  euphemism  of  "co-operation,"  to  steal 
into  the  sacred  area  of  religious  choice. 
Ma.  jTJsncx  Pranktuhtek,  dissenting. 
By  way  of  emphasizing  my  agreement  with 
Ma.  JtTsncK  Jackson's  dissent,  I  add  a  few 
words. 

The  Court  tells  us  that  in  the  maintenance 
of  Its  public  schools,  "[The  State  govern- 
ment] can  close  its  doors  or  suspend  Its 
operations"  so  that  Its  citizens  may  be  free 
for  religious  devotions  or  Instruction.  If  that 
were  the  issue,  it  would  not  rise  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  constitutional  controversy.  Of 
course,  a  State  may  provide  that  the  Classes 
In  Its  schools  shall  be  dismissed,  for  any 
reason,  or  no  reason,  on  fixed  days,  or  for 
special  occasions.  The  essence  of  this  case  is 
that  the  school  system  did  not  "close  its 
doors"  and  did  not  "suspend  its  operations." 
There  is  all  the  difference  In  the  world  be- 
tween letting  the  children  out  of  school  and 
letting  some  of  them  out  of  school  into  reli- 
gious classes.  If  every  one  is  free  to  make 
what  use  he  will  of  time  wholly  unconnected 
from  schooling  required  by  law — those  who 
wish  sectarian  Instruction  devoting  it  to  that 
purpose,  those  who  have  ethical  instruction 
at  home,  to  that,  those  who  study  music,  to 
that — then  of  course  there  is  no  conflict  with 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 


The  pith  of  the  case  is  that  formalized  re- 
ligious Instruction  is  substituted  for  other 
school  activity  which  those  who  do  not  par- 
ticipate In  the  released-tlme  program  are 
compelled  to  attend.  The  school  system  U 
very  much  in  operation  during  this  kind  of 
released  time.  If  its  doors  are  closed,  they  an 
closed  upon  those  students  who  do  not  at- 
tend the  religious  Instruction,  in  order  to 
keep  them  within  the  school.  That  is  the  very 
thing  which  raises  the  constitutional  issue. 
It  Is  not  met  by  disregarding  it.  Failure  to 
discuss  this  Issue  does  not  take  It  out  of  the 
case. 

Again,  the  Court  relies  upon  the  absence 
from  the  record  of  evidence  of  coercion  in  the 
operation  of  the  system.  "If  in  fact  coercion 
were  used,"  according  to  the  Court,  "if  it 
were  established  that  any  one  or  more  teach- 
ers were  using  their  office  to  persuade  or  force 
students  to  take  the  religious  Instruction,  a 
wholly  different  case  would  be  presented." 
Thus,  "coercion"  in  the  abstract  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  fatal.  But  the  Court  disregards 
the  fact  that  as  the  case  comes  to  us,  there 
could  be  no  proof  of  coercion,  for  the  ap- 
pellants were  not  allowed  to  make  proof  of  It. 
Appellants  alleged  that  "The  operation  of  the 
released  time  program  has  resulted  and  in- 
evitably results  in  the  exercise  of  pressure 
and  coercion  upon  parents  and  children  to 
secure  attendance  by  the  children  for  re- 
ligious instruction."  This  allegation— that 
coercion  was  in  fact  present  and  is  inherent 
In  the  system,  no  matter  what  disavowal! 
might  be  made  in  the  operating  regula- 
tion*—was  denied  by  appellees.  Thus  were 
drawn  issues  of  fact  which  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, on  any  conceivable  view  of  Judicial 
notice,  by  Judges  out  of  their  own  knowledge 
or  experience.  Appellants  sought  an  opportu- 
nity to  adduce  evidence  in  support  of  these 
allegations  at  an  appropriate  trial.  And 
though  the  courts  below  cited  the  concurring 
opinion  in  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Education. 
333  U.S.  203,  226,  to  "emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  detailed  analysis  of  the  facts  to 
which  the  Constitutional  test  of  Separation 
is  to  be  applied."  they  denied  that  opportu- 
nity on  the  ground  that  such  proof  was  ir- 
relevant to  the  issue  of  constitutionality.  See 
198  Misc.  631,  641,  99  N.Y.S.  2d  339,  348-349; 
303  N.Y.  161.  174-176,  100  N.E.  2d  463,  469.' 

When  constitutional  Issues  turn  on  facts, 
it  Is  a  strange  procedure  Indeed  not  to  per- 
mit the  facts  to  be  established.  When  sucli 
is  the  case,  there  are  weighty  conslderatloM 
for  us  to  require  the  State  court  to  make  Iti 
determination  only  after  a  thorough  canvass 
of  all  the  circumstances  and  not  to  bar  them 
from  consideration.  Of.  Chastleton  Oorp^J. 
Sinclair.  264  U.S.  643;  Hammond  v.  SOiappi 
Bus  Line.  276  U.S.  164.  If  we  are  to  decide 
this  case  on  the  present  record,  however,  1 
strict  adherence  to  the  usage  of  courts  In 
ruling  on  the  sufficiency  of  pleadings  womd 
require  us  to  take  as  admitted  the  f»ct« 
pleaded  In  the  appellants'  complaint,  in- 
cluding the  fact  of  coercion,  actual  and  In- 
herent. See  Judge  Puld,  dissenting  below, 
303  N.  Y.,  at  185,  100  N.  E.  2d.  at  475.  Kven 
on  a  more  latitudlnarlan  view,  I  cannot  ••• 
how  a  finding  that  coercion  was  absent, 
deemed  critical  by  this  Court  in  susUining 
the  practice,  can  be  made  here,  when  ap- 
pellants were  prevented  from  making  » 
timely  showing  of  coercion  because  the 
courts  below  thought  it  Irrelevant. 

The  result  in  the  McCollum  case,  338  O^ 
203,  was  based  on  principles  that  received 
unanimous  acceptance  by  this  Court,  barring 
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added.)  Art.  17,  {  154,  1  N.Y.  Official  Code 
Comp.  683.  This  provides  precisely  the  kind 
of  censorship  which  we  have  said  the  Con- 
stitution forbids.  Cantwell  v.  Connecticut. 
310  U.S.  296.  805. 

»  Wertenbaker,  The  Puritan  Oligarchy.  213- 

214. 


\ 


>  Issues  that  raise  federal  claims  cannot  be 
foreclosed  by  the  State  court  treating  th«  ~* 
legations  as  "conclusory  in  character.  8W 
NY  161.  174.  100  NJ:.  2d  463,  469.  This  IsM 
even  when  a  federal  statute  is  involved. 
Brovm  v.  Western  R.  of  Alabama.  338  U.SJ»*. 
A  fortiori  when  the  appeal  is  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 


only  a  single  vote.  I  agree  with  Ma.  Jubtic* 
Black  that  those  principles  are  disregarded 
In  reaching  the  result  in  this  case.'  Happily 
they  are  not  disavowed  by  the  Court.  From 
this  I  draw  the  hope  that  in  future  varia- 
tions of  the  problem  which  are  bound  to 
come  here,  these  principles  may  agam  be 
honored  in  the  observance. 

The  deeply  divisive  controversy  aroused  by 
the  attempts  to  secure  public  school  pupils 
for  sectarian  instruction  would  promptly  end 
IX  the  advocates  of  such  Instruction  were  con- 
tent to  have  the  school  "close  its  doors  or 
suspend  its  operations" — that  is,  dismiss 
classes  in  their  entirety,  without  discrimi- 
nation—Instead  of  seeking  to  use  the  public 
schools  as  the  instrument  for  securing  at- 
tendance at  denominational  classes.  The  un- 
willingness of  the  nromote^  of  this  move- 
ment to  dispense  with  such  use  "bf  the  pub- 
Uc  schools  betrays  a  surprising  want  of  confi- 
dence m  the  inherent  power  of  the  various 
faiths  to  draw  children  to  outside  sectarian 
classes— an  attitude  that  hardly  reflects  the 
faith  of  the  greatest  religious  spirits. 

Mb.  JtJSTicE  Jackson,  dissenting. 

This  released  time  program  Is  founded 
upon  a  use  of  the  Stajfe's  power  of  coercion, 
which,  for  me,  determines  its  unconstitu- 
tionality. Stripped  to  Its  essentials,  the  plan 
has  two  stages:  first,  that  the  State  compel 
each  student  to  yield  a  large  part  of  his  time 
for  public  secular;  and,  second,  that  some  of 
it  be  "released"  to  him  on  condition  that 
he  devote  it  to  sectarian  religious  purposes. 

No  one  suggests  that  the  Constitution 
would  permit  the  State  directly  to  require 
this  "released"  time  to  be  spent  "under  the 
control  of  a  duly  constituted  religious  body." 
This  program  accomplishes  that  forbidden 
result  by  indirection.  If  public  education 
were  taking  so  much  of  the  pupils'  time  as 
to  injure  the  public  or  the  students'  wel- 
fare by  encroaching  upon  their  religious 
opportunity,  simply  shortening  everyone's 
school  day  would  facilitate  voluntary  and 
optional  attendance  at  Church  classes.  But 
that  suggestion  is  rejected  upon  the  ground 
that  If  they  are  made  free  many  students 
will  not  go  to  the  Church.  Hence,  they  m»ist 
be  deprived  of  freedom  for  this  period,  with 
Church  attendance  put  to  them  as  one  of  the 
two  permissible  ways  of  using  it. 

The  greater  effectiveness  of  this  system 
over  voluntary  attendance  after  school  hours 
is  due  to  the  truant  officer  who,  if  the  young- 
ster falls  to  go  to  the  Church  school,  dogs 
him  back  to  the  public  schoolroom.  Here 
EChooling  is  more  or  less  suspended  during 
the  "released  time"  so  the  nonrellglous  at- 
tendants will  not  forge  ahead  of  the  church- 
going  absentees.  But  it  serves  as  a  temporary 
Jail  for  a  pupil  who  will  not  go  to  Church. 
It  takes  more  subtlety  of  mind  than  I  possess 
to  deny  that  this  Is  governmental  constraint 
in  support  of  religion.  It  is  as  unconstitu- 
tional, in  my  view,  when  exerted  by  indirec- 
tion as  when  exercised  forthrlghtly. 

As  one  whose  children,  as  a  matter  of  free 
choice,  have  been  sent  to  privately  sup- 
ported Church  schools.  I  may  challenge  the 


» The  reservation  made  by  four  of  the  Jus- 
tices In  the  McCollum  case  did  not,  of  course, 
refer  to  the  New  York  situation  any  more 
than  it  referred  to  that  form  of  "released 
time"  under  which  the  whole  student  body 
U  dismissed.  This  was  the  reservation : 

"We  do  not  consider,  as  indeed  we  could 
not,  school  programs  not  before  us  which, 
though  colloquially  characterized  as  're- 
leased time,'  present  situations  differing  In 
Mp«cts  that  may  well  be  constitutlonaUy 
crucial.  Different  forms  which  'released  time' 
has  taken  during  more  than  thirty  years  of 
growth  Include  programs  which,  like  that  be- 
fore us.  could  not  withstand  the  test  of  the 
Constitution;  others  may  be  found  unaccept- 
able." 333  UJ3..  at  231. 


Court's  suggestion  that  opposition  to  this 
plan  can  only  be  antlrellglous.  atheistic,  or 
agnostic.  My  evangelistic  brethren  confuse 
an  objection  to  compulsion  with  an  objec- 
tion to  religion.  It  is  possible  to  hold  a  feJth 
with  enough  confidence  to  believe  that  what 
should  be  rendered  to  God  does  not  need  to 
be  decided  and  collected  by  Caesar. 

The  day  that  this  country  ceases  to  be  free 
for  Irrellglon  It  will  cease  to  be  free  for 
religion — except  for  the  sect  that  can  win 
political  power.  The  same  epithetical  Juris- 
prudence used  by  the  Court  today  to  beat 
down  those  who  oppose  pressuring  children 
into  some  religion  can  devise  as  good  epithets 
tomorrow  against  those  who  object  to  pres- 
suring them  into  a  favored  religion.  And, 
after  all,  if  we  concede  to  the  State  power 
and  wisdom  to  single  out  "duly  constituted 
religious"  bodies  as  exclusive  alternatives 
for  compulsory  secular  instruction,  it  would 
be  logical  to  also  uphold  the  power  and  wis- 
dom to  chooee  the  true  faith  among  those 
"duly  constituted."  We  start  down  a  rough 
road  when  we  begin  to  mix  compulsory  pub- 
lic education  with   compulsory   godliness. 

A  nimiber  of  Justices  Just  short  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  majority  that  promulgates  today's 
passionate  dialectics  Joined  in  answering 
them  In  llliruHs  ex  rel.  McCollum  v.  Board 
of  Education.  333  VS.  203.  The  distinction 
attempted  between  that  case  and  this  is  triv- 
ial, almost  to  the  point  of  cynicism,  magni- 
fying its  nonessential  details  and  disparag- 
ing compulsion  which  was  the  underlying 
reason  for  Invalidity.  A  residing  of  the  Court's 
opinion  in  that  case  along  with  its  opinion 
In  this  case  will  show  such  difference  of 
overtones  and  undertones  as  to  make  clear 
that  the  McCollum  case  has  passed  like  a 
storm  in  a  teacup.  The  wall  which  the  Court 
was  professing  to  erect  between  Church  and 
State  has  become  even  more  warped  and 
twisted  than  I  expected.  Today's  Judgment 
will  be  more  Interesting  to  students  of 
psychology  and  of  the  judicial  processes  than 
to  students  of  constitutional  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  1961  and 
1962  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
two  other  notable  decisions  in  this  field. 
One  of  them  was  Engel  v.  Vitale,  370  U.S. 
421,  and  the  other  was  School  District 
of  Abington  Township.  Pennsylvania  v. 
Edward  Louis  Schempp,  374  U.S.  203. 
These  were  the  cases  in  which  it  was 
held  that  the  government — the  govern- 
ment involved  in  these  particular  cases 
being  the  State  government — could  not 
use  public  school  property  even  for  30 
seconds  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  reli- 
gion. 

Yet  the  pending  bill  proposes  that  the 
Government  take  tax  money  and  give  it 
to  church  schools  operated  by  the  reli- 
gious denominations  which  establish  and 
conduct  those  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  religion  in  substantial  part. 

Now,  my  brethen  may  say,  "This  mon- 
ey is  to  be  used  for  secular  purposes;  it 
is  not  to  be  used  to  teach  religion  of  the 
denominations  which  conduct  these 
schools."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  Impos- 
sible in  the  church  school  to  divorce  the 
teaching  of  sectarian  matters  from  the 
teaching  of  secular  matters.  Therefore, 
this  excuse  does  not  make  constitutional 
the  allocation  of  tax  funds  for  secular 
purposes  to  a  church  school  conducted  by 
a  religion  denomination. 

In  the  Everson  case,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  who  ever  graced  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Justice  Rutledge,  wrote 
the  following  on  this  proposition.  I  read 
from  pages  46  and  47  of  his  opinion,  a 
reading  of  which  I  commend  to  every 


thoughtful  American  who  is  concerned 
about  our  remaining  faithful  to  the  first 
amendment: 

Indeed  the  view  is  sincerely  avowed  by 
many  of  various  faiths,  that  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  all  education  is  or  shovUd  be  religious, 
that  the  secutlar  cannot  be  and  should  not 
be  separated  from  the  religious  phase  and 
emphasis.  Hence,  the  Inadequacy  of  public 
or  secular  education  and  the  necessity  for 
sending  the  child  to  a  school  where  religion  Is 
taught.  But  whatever  may  be  the  philosophy 
or  its  Justification,  there  is  xindenlably  an 
admixture  of  religious  with  secular  teaching 
in  all  such  Institutions.  That  is  the  very  rea- 
son for  their  being.  Certainly  for  purposes 
of  constitutionality  we  cannot  contradict 
the  whole  basis  of  the  ethical  and  educa- 
tional convictions  of  people  who  believe  in 
religious  schooling. 

Yet  this  very  admixture  is  what  was  dis- 
established when  the  First  Amendment  for- 
bade "an  establishment  of  religion."  Com- 
mingling the  religious  with  the  secular 
teaching  does  not  divest  the  whole  of  its 
religious  permeation  and  emphasis  or  make 
them  of  minor  part,  if  proportion  were  ma- 
terial. Indeed,  on  any  other  view,  the  consti- 
tutional prohibition  always  could  be  brought 
to  naught  by  adding  a  modicum  of  the  sec- 
ular 

He  adds,  in  the  next  paragraph: 

Surely  constitutionality  does  not  turn  on 
where  or  how  often  the  mixed  teaching  oc- 
curs. 

The  Zorach  case  has  something  to  say 
on  this  same  point.  The  opinion  of  the 
Court  in  the  Zorach  case,  which  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  of  all  the  Justices, 
and  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  made  this  statement  on  page 
314: 

Government  may  not  finance  religious 
groups  nor  undertake  religious  instruction 
nor  blend  secular  and  sectarian  education 
nor  use  secular  institutions  to  force  one  or 
some  religion  on  any  person. 

This  bill  undertakes  to  blend  secular 
and  sectarian  education,  in  violation  of 
the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  first 
amendment  in  the  Everson  case  and  also 
in  the  Zorach  case. 

Now  I  come  to  the  Abington  Town- 
ship School  District  case,  where  we  find 
the  most  illuminating  statement  of  the 
principle — that  tax  moneys  cannot  be 
used  where  they  result  in  the  blending 
of  secular  and  sectarian  education.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  this  opinion  and  the 
opinion  in  the  Engel  case  are  very  il- 
luminating opinions  on  the  subject  of 
using  public  property  or  public  moneys 
to  teach  such  ncndenominational  things 
as  the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  order  that  these 
two  opinions  may  be  made  available  with 
the  other  court  opinions  on  this  subject, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete record  in  these  two  cases  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Supreme   Court  of  the  United  States — ^No. 

488 — October  Term,    1961] 

STEVEN  I.  Engel  rr  al.,  PnmoNEBS,  v. 

Wn.LXAM  J.  Wttklk.  Jb.,  et  al. 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York,  June  25.  1962) 

Mr.  Justice  Black  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

The  respondent  Board  of  Education  of 
Union  Free  School  District  No.  9.  New  Hyde 
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Park  New  York,  acting  in  its  official  ca- 
pacity under  state  law,  tMrect«<l  the  School 
DUtrlcfs  principal  to  cause  the  following 
prayer  to  be  said  aloud  by  each  class  lb  the 
presence  of  a  teacher  at  the  beginning  of 
each  school  day : 

"Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge   o 
pendence  upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy 
Ings  upon  us.  our  parents,  our  teacher 
our  country." 

This  dally  procedure  was  adopted  o 
recommendaUon  of  the  SUte  Board  , 
gents,  a  governmental  agency  created  t^y  the 
State  Constitution  to  which  the  New  i  York 
Legislature  has  granted  broad  supenttsory. 
executive,  and  legUlatlve  powers  ove^  the 
State's  public  school  system.'  These  ]  state 
officials  composed  the  prayer  which  thejr  rec- 
ommended and  published  as  a  part  ofi  their 
•Statement  on  Moral  and  Spiritual  Training 
In  the  Schools."  saying:  "We  believe  that  this 
Statement  will  be  subscribed  to  by  al^  men 
and  women  of  good  wUl.  and  we  call  i  upon 
all  of  them  to  aid  In  giving  life  to  ou^  pro- 
gram." I 

Shortly  after  the  practice  of  recltlag  the 
Regents'  prayer  was  adopted  by  the  School 
District,  the  parents  of  ten  pupils  brought 
this  action  In  a  New  York  State  Court  toslst- 
tng  that  use  of  this  official  prayer  ih  the 
public  schools  was  contrary  to  the  iJellefs, 
religions,  or  religious  practices  of  both  them- 
selves   and    their    children.    Among  i  other 
things,  these  parents  challenged  the  <ionstl- 
tutlonality  of  both  the  state  law  authorizing 
the  School  District  to  direct  the  use  of  prayer 
In  public  schools  and  the  School  Dlitrlcfs 
regulations  ordering  the   recitation  df  this 
particular  prayer  on  the  ground  that^  these 
actions  of  official  governmental  agencies  vio- 
late that  part  of  the  Plrst  Amendment  ol 
the  Inderal  'Constitution  which  comtnands 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  resjiectlng 
an  establishment  of  religion" — a  cor^mand 
which  was  "made  applicable  to  the  State  of 
New  York  by  the  Poxirteenth  Amendiqent  of 
the  said  ConsUtutlon."  The  New  York;  Court 
of  Appeals,  over  the  dissents  of  Judgfcs  Dye 
and  Puld.  sustained  an  order  of  tha  lower 
state  courts  which  had  upheld  the  power  of 
New  York  to  use  the  Regents'  prayer  aa  a  part 
of  the  dally  procedures  of  its  pubHc  ichools 
so  long  w  the  schoals  did  not  oomael  any 
pupU  to  Join  In  the  prayer  over  his  or  His  par- 
ents' objection.'  We  granted  certiorari  to  re- 
view this  Important  decision  involving  rights 
protected    by     the    First    and    Pousteenth 
Amendments.* 

We  think  that  by  using  Its  publlcl  school 
system  to  encourage  recitation  of  tpe  Re- 
gents' prayer,  the  State  of  New  Yqrk  has 
adopted  a  practice  wholly  Inconslsteitt  with 
the  Establlshm,ent  Clause.  There  <?an.  ol 
course,  be  no  doubt  that  New  York's  program 
of  dally  classroom  invocation  of  God'»  bless- 
ings as  prescribed  in  the  Regents'  prajrer  la  a 
religious  activity.  It  la  a  solemn  avciwal  of 
divine  faith  and  supplication  for  th»  bless- 
Ingi  of  the  Almighty.  The  nature  of  such  a 
prayer  has  always  been  religloua,  none  of  the 
respondents  baa  denied  thla  and  t^e  trial 
court  expressly  so  found:  { 

"The  religious  nature  of  prayer  wa#  recog- 
nized by  Jefferson  and  h?8  been  concurred  In 
by  theological  writers.,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  and  State  courts  and  aidmlnls- 
tratlve  officials.  Including  New  York*8  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  A  commltte*  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  has  agreed.     J 

"The  Board  of  Regents  as  amicud  curiae, 
the  respondents  and  Intervenors  all  conceded 
the  religions  nature  of  prayer,  but  seek  to  dis- 
tinguish this  prayer  because  it  Is  tBsed  on 
our  spiritual  heritage.  .  .  ."♦ 

The  petitioners  contend  amon^  other 
things  that  the  state  laws  requiring  or  per- 
mitting use  of  the  Regents'  prayer  must  be 
struck  down  as  a  violation  of  the  Establish- 
ment Clause  because  that  prayer  was  com- 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


posed  by  governmental  officials  as  a  part  oT 
a  governmental  program  to  further  rellgloua 
beliefs.  For  this  reason,  petitioners  argue, 
the  State's  use  of  the  Regents'  prayer  In  Its 
public  school  system  breaches  the  constitu- 
tional waU  of  separation  between  Church 
and  State.  We  agree  with  that  contention 
since  we  think  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  laws  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  must  at  least  mean  that 
in  this  country  It  U  no  part  of  the  business 
of  govenunent  to  compose  official  prayers  lor 
any  group  of  the  American  people  to  recite  as 
a  part  of  a  religious  program  carried  on  by 
government. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  history  that  this  very 
practice  of  establishing  governmentally  com- 
posed prayers  lor  religious  services  was  one 
of  the  reasons  which  caused  many  of  our 
early  colonists  to   leave  England  and  seek 
religious  freedom  In  America.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  which  was  created  under 
governmental  direction  and  which  was  ap- 
proved by  Acts  of  Parliament  in  1548  and 
1549,">  set  out  In  minute  detail  the  accepted 
form  and  content  of  prayer  and  other  reli- 
gious ceremonies  to  be  used  In  the  estab- 
lished,  tax-supported   Church   of   England.* 
The  controversies  over  the  Book  and  what 
shotild,  be  its  content  repeatedly  threatened 
to  disrupt  the  peace  of  that  country  as  the 
accepted  forms  of  prayer  in  the  established 
church  changed  with  the  views  of  the  par- 
ticular ruler  that  happened  to  be  in  control 
at  the  time.'  Powerful  groups  representing 
seme  of  the  varying  rellgloxis  views  of  the 
people  struggled  among  themselves  to  Im- 
press their  particular  views  upon  the  Govern- 
ment and  obtain  amendments  of  the  Book 
more  suitable  to  their  respective  notions  of 
how  religious  services  should  be  conducted 
in  order  that  the  official  religious  establish- 
ment would   advance  their  particular  reli- 
gious beliefs.'  Other  groups,  lacking  the  nec- 
essary political  power  to  Influence  the  Gov- 
ernment  on   the  matter,  decided   to   leave 
England  and  Its  established  church  and  seek 
freedom  In  America  from  England's  govern- 
mentally  ordained  and  supported  religion. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  history  that 
when  some  at  the  very  groups  which  had 
most    strenuously    opposed    the    established 
Church  of  England  found  themselves  suf- 
ficiently in  control  of  colonial  governments 
in  this  country  to  write  their  own  prayers 
Into  law,  they  passed  laws  making  their  own 
religion  the  official  religion  of  their  respec- 
tive colonies."  Indeed,  as  late  as  the  time  of 
the   Revolutionary   War,   there   were   estab- 
lished chiiTches  m  at  least  eight  ol  the  thir- 
teen lormer  colonies  and  established  religions 
in  at  least  lour  ol  the  other  five."  But  the 
successful  Revolution  against  English  politi- 
cal domination  was  shortly  followed  by  In- 
tense opposition  to  the  practice  of  estab- 
lishing religion  by  law.  This  opposition  crys- 
tallized  rapidly   Into   an   effective   political 
force  In  Virginia  where  the  minority  religious 
groups    such    as    Presbyterians,    Lutherans, 
Quakers    and    Baptists    had    gained    such 
strength  that  the  adherents  to  the  estab- 
lished   Episcopal    Church    were    actually    a 
minority  themselves.  In  1785-1786.  those  op- 
poee<l   to    the   established    Church,    led   by 
James  Madison  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  who, 
though  themselves  not  members  of  any  ol 
these   dissenting    religious   groups,   exposed 
all     religious    establishments     by     law     on 
grounds  of  principle,  obtained  the  enactment 
of  the  famous  "Virginia  Bill  lor  Religious 
Liberty"  by  which  all  religious  groTips  were 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  so  far  as  the  State 
was   concerned."   Similar   though    less   lar- 
roaching    legislation    was    being    considered 
and  passed  in  other  States.>= 

By  the  time  ol  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, otu-  history  shows  that  there  was 
a  widespread  awareness  among  many 
Americans  of  the  dangers  ol  a  union  of 
Church  and  State.  These  people  knew,  some 
of  them  from  bitter  personal  experience,  that 


one  ol  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  Ireedom 
of  the  Individual  to  worship  in  hu  own  way 
lay  In  the  Government's  placing  its  official 
stamp  ol  approval  upon  one  particular  kind 
of  prayer  or  one  particular  form  of  religious 
services.  They  knew  the  anguish,  hardship 
and    bitter    strife    that    could    come   when 
zealous  religious  groups  struggled  with  one 
another  to  obtain  the  Government's  stamp 
ol  approval  from  each  King,  Queen,  or  Pro- 
tector that  came  to  temporary  power.  The 
Constitution  was  intended  to  avert  a  part  of 
this  danger  by  leaving  the  government  of  this 
country  in  the  hands  of  the  people  rather 
than  In  the  hands  of  any  monarch.  But  this 
safeguard   was   not   enough.   Our  Pounden 
were  no  more  willing  to  let  the  content  of 
their  prayers  and  their  privilege  of  praying 
whenever  they  pleased  be  Influenced  by  the 
ballot    box  than  they  were  to  let  these  vital 
matters  of  personal  conscience  depend  upon 
the    succession    of    monarchs.    The    Plrst 
Amendment  was  added  to  the  Constitution 
to  stand  as  a  guarantee  that  neither  the 
power  nor  the  prestige  ol  the  Federal  Qovera- 
ment    would   be    used    to   control,   support 
or  Influence  the  kinds  ol  prayer  the  American 
people  can  say — that  the  people's  reUglons 
must  not  be  subjected  to  the  pressures  of 
goverrunent   lor   change   each   time  a  new 
political  administration  Is  elected  to  offioe. 
Under  that  Amendment's  prohibition  against 
goverrunental   establishment  of  religion,  as 
reinforced  by  the  provisions  of  the  Pour- 
teenth    Amendment,    government    In    thl* 
country,  be  It  state  or  federal.  Is  without 
power   to   prescribe  by   law  any  particular 
form  of  prayer  which  Is  to  be  used  as  an  offi- 
cial prayer  In  carrying  on  any  program  of 
governmentally  sponsored  religious  activity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  New  York's 
state  prayer  program  officially  establishes  the 
religious   beliefs   embodied   In   the  Regents' 
prayer.   The   respondents'   argument  to  the 
contrary,  which  Is  largely  based  upon  the 
contention  that  the  Regente'  prayer  Is  "non- 
denomlnatlonal"  and  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram,  as   modlfled   and   approved   by  state 
courts,  does  not  require  all  pupUs  to  recite 
the  prayer  but  permits  those  who  wish  to  do 
so  to  remain  silent  or  be  excused  from  the 
room.  Ignores  the  essential  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram's constitutional  defects.  Neither  the  fact 
that    the   prayer   may    be   denominationally 
neutral,  nor  the  fact  that  Its  observance  on 
the  part  of  the  students   Is  voluntary  can 
serve  to  free  It  from  the  limitations  of  the 
Establishment  Clause,  as  It  might  from  the 
Pree  Exercise  Clatise,  of  the  First  Amendment, 
both  of  which  are  operative  against  the  State* 
by  virtue  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Al- 
though these  two  clauses  may  In  certain  In- 
stances overlap,  they  forbid  two  quite  differ- 
ent   kinds    of    governmental    encroachment 
upon  religious  freedom.  The  Establishment 
Clause,  xinllke  the  Free  Exercise  Clause,  doee 
not  depend  upon  any  showing  of  direct  gov- 
ernmental compulsion  and  Is  violated  by  the 
enactment  of  laws  which  establish  an  official 
religion  whether  those  laws  operate  dlrecUy 
to  coerce  nonobservlng  Individuals  or  not 
ThU  Is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  laws  offi- 
cially prescribing  a  particular  form  of  reli- 
gious worship  do  not  Involve  coercion  of  such 
individuals.   When  the  power.  P'"«^K*^^ 
financial  support  of  government  Is  placed  be- 
hind a  particular  religious  belief,  the  Indirect 
coercive  pressure  upon  religious  mlnoritiesto 
conform  to  the  prevailing  officially  approvea 
religion  Is  plain.  But  the  purposes  ^^^f^J^ 
the  Establishment  Clatise  go  much  furtner 
than  that.  Its  first  and  most  immediate  pur- 
poee  rMtad  on  the  belief  that  a  union  ol  gov 
emment  and  religion  tends  to  d«8t''°yf°!' 
emment  and  to  degrade  religion.  The  hlstojy 
of  governmentally  established  r«llg'°^^. 
in  England  and  In  this  country,  showed  ttw 
whenever  government  had  allied  Itseii  wim 
one  particular  lorm  of  religion,  the  InevltaMe 
result  had  been  that  It  had  "^curred  w 
hatred,  disrespect  and  even  contempt  of  tnow 
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who  held  contrary  beliefs."  That  same  his- 
tory showed  that  many  people  had  lost  their 
respect  for  any  religion  that  had  relied  upon 
the  support  of  government  to  spread  Its 
faith."  The  Establishment  Clause  thus  stands 
as  an  expression  of  principle  on  the  part  of 
the  Pounders  of  our  Constitution  that  reli- 
gion is  too  personal,  too  aacred,  too  holy,  to 
5^rmlt  its  "unhaUowed  perversion"  by  a  clvU 
n^gtotrate."  Another  purpose  ol  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause  rested  upon  an  awareness  of 
ths  hUtorlcai  fact  that  govermnentally  eetab- 
llshed  religions  and  religious  persecutions  go 
hand  In  hand."  The  Founders  knew  that  only 
a  few  years  after  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  became  the  only  accepted  form  of  rell- 
elouB  services  In  the  established  Church  of 
^igland.  an  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  to 
compel  All  Englishmen  to  attend  those  serv- 
loee  and  to  make  It  a  criminal  offense  to  con- 
duct or  attend  religious  gatherings  of  any 
other  kind" — a  law  which  vras  consistently 
flouted  by  dissenting  religious  groups  In  Eng- 
land and  which  contributed  to  widespread 
persecutions  of  people  like  John  Bimyan  who 
pwBlsted  in  holding  "unlawful  [religious] 
meetings  ...  to  the  great  disturbance  and 
distraction  of  the  good  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom. .  .  ."  "  And  they  knew  that  similar  per- 
secutions had  received  the  sanction  of  law  in 
several  of  the  oolonles  In  this  country  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  official  religions  In 
those  colonies."*  It  was  In  large  part  to  get 
completely  away  from  this  sort  of  systematic 
religious  persecution  that  the  Pounders 
ijMught  into  being  our  Nation,  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  our  Bill  of  Rights  with  Its  prohibi- 
tion against  any  governmental  establishment 
of  religion.  The  New  York  laws  officially  pre- 
scribing the  Regents'  prayer  are  inconsistent 
with  both  the  purposes  of  the  Establishment 
Clause  and  with  the  Establishment  Clause 
itself. 

It  has  been  argued  that  to  ^ply  the  Con- 
stitution m  such  a  way  as  to  prohibit  state 
laws  respecting  an  establishment  of  religious 
services  In  public  schools  Is  to  Indicate  a 
hoeftlllty  toward  religion  or  toward  prayer. 
Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  more  wrong. 
The  history  of  man  Is  Inseparable  from  the 
history  of  religion.  And  perht^s  It  Is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  since  the  beginning  of  that 
history  many  people  have  devoutly  believed 
that  "More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
than  this  world  dreams  of."  It  was  doubtless 
largely  due  to  men  who  believed  this  that 
there  grew  up  a  sentiment  that  caused  men 
to  leave  the  cross-cvtrrents  of  officially  es- 
tablished state  religions  and  religious  perse- 
cution In  Europe  and  come  to  this  country 
filled  with  the  hope  that  they  could  find  a 
place  In  which  they  could  pray  when  they 
pleased  to  the  God  of  their  faith  In  the  lan- 
guage they  chose."  And  there  vrere  men  of 
this  same  faith  In  the  power  of  prayer  who 
led  the  fleht  for  adoption  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  also  lor  our  Bill  ol  Rights  with  the 
very  guarantee  ol  religious  Ireedom  that  for- 
bid the  sort  of  governmental  activity  which 
New  York  has  attempted  here.  These  men 
knew  ttiat  the  Plrst  Amendment,  which  tried 
to  put  an  end  to  governmental  control  of  re- 
ligion and  of  prayer,  was  not  written  to  de- 
stroy either.  They  knew  rather  that  It  was 
Written  to  quiet  well-Justified  fears  which 
nearly  all  of  them  felt  arising  out  of  an 
awareness  that  governments  of  the  past  had 
shackled  men's  tongues  to  make  them  speak 
only  the  religious  thoughts  that  government 
wanted  them  to  speak  sind  to  pray  only  to 
the  God  that  government  wanted  them  to 
pray  to.  It  is  neither  sacrilegious  nor  antl- 
reUglous  to  say  that  each  separate  govern- 
ment in  this  country  should  stay  out  of  the 
business  of  writing  or  sanctioning  official 
prayers  and  leave  that  purely  religious  func- 
tion to  the  people  themselves  and  to  those 
the  people  choose  to  look  to  for  religious 
guidance." 

It  is  true  that  New  York's  establishment 
of  its  Regents'  prayer  as  an  officially  approved 


religious  doctrine  of  that  State  does  not 
amount  to  a  total  establishment  of  one  par- 
ticular religious  sect  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others — that.  Indeed,  the  governmental  en- 
dorsement of  that  prayer  seems  relatively  In- 
significant when  compared  to  the  govern- 
mental encroachments  upon  religion  which 
were  commonplace  200  years  ago.  To  those 
who  may  subscribe  to  the  view  that  because 
the  Regents'  official  prayer  is  so  brief  and 
general  there  can  be  no  danger  to  religious 
freedom  In  its  governmental  establishment, 
however.  It  may  be  appropriate  to  say  In  the 
words  of  James  Madison,  the  author  of  the 
First  Amendment: 

"[I)t  Is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first 
experiment  on  our  llbwtles.  .  .  .  Who  does 
not  see  that  the  same  authortly  which 
can  establish  Chrlsrtlanlty,  In  exclusion  of 
all  other  ReUglons.  may  establish  with  the 
same  ease  any  particular  sect  of  Christians, 
in  exclusion  of  all  other  Sects?  That  the 
same  authority  which  can  force  a  citizen  to 
contribute  three  percent  only  of  his  property 
for  the  support  of  any  one  establishment, 
may  force  him  to  conform  to  any  other 
establishment  In  all  cases  whatsoever?"  «• 

The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York  Is  reversed  and  the  cause  re- 
manded for  ftirther  proceedings  not  Incon- 
sistent with  this  opinion. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 

Mr.  Justici  Pbankftjetee  took  no  part  In 
the  decision  of  this  case. 

Mr.  Justice  White  took  no  part  in  the 
consideration  or  decision  of  this  case. 

JXJOTNO'rES 

1  See  New  York  Constitution,  Art.  V,  {  4; 
New  York  Education  Law,  {f  101.  120  et 
seq.,  202,  214-219,  224,  245  et  seq.,  704,  and 
801  et  seq. 

'  10  N.Y.  2d  174.  176  N.E.  2d  579.  The  trial 
court's  opinion,  which  Is  reported  at  18  Misc. 
2d  659,  191  N.Y.S.  2d  453,  had  made  It  clear 
that  the  Board  of  Bducetlon  must  set  up 
some  sort  of  procedures  to  protect  those  who 
objected  to  reciting  the  prayer:  "This  Is 
not  to  say  that  the  rights  accorded  petition- 
ers and  their  children  under  the  'free  exer- 
cise' clause  do  not  mandate  safeguards 
against  such  embcuraasments  and  pressures. 
It  Is  enough  on  this  score,  however,  that 
regulations,  such  as  were  adopted  by  New 
York  City's  Board  of  Education  In  connec- 
tion with  Its  released  time  program,  be 
adopted,  making  clear  that  neither  teachers 
nor  any  other  school  authority  may  com- 
ment on  participation  or  nonpartlclpatlon 
in  the  exercise  nor  suggest  or  require  that 
any  pasture  or  language  be  used  or  dress  be 
worn  or  be  not  used  or  not  worn.  Non- 
participation  may  take  the  form  either  of 
remaining  silent  during  the  exercise,  or  11 
the  parent  or  child  so  deslree.  of  being  ex- 
cused entirely  from  the  exercise.  Such  reg- 
ulations must  also  make  provision  for  those 
nonparOclpante  vrtio  are  to  be  excused  from 
the  prayer  exercise.  The  exact  provision  to 
be  made  is  a  mattw  for  decision  by  the 
board,  rather  than  the  court,  within  the 
framework  of  constitutional  requirements. 
Within  that  framework  would  fall  a  pro- 
vision that  prayer  parti  ol  pants  proceed  to 
a  common  aeeembly  while  non-partlclpante 
attend  other  rooms,  or  that  nonparticlpanta 
be  permitted  to  arrive  at  school  a  few  mln- 
utee  late  or  to  attend  separate  opening  exer- 
cises, or  any  other  method  which  treats  with 
equality  both  participants  and  non partici- 
pants." 18  Misc.  2d,  at  696,  191  N.Y.8.  2d, 
at  492-498.  See  also  the  opinion  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  affirming  that  of  the  trial 
court,  reported  at  11  App.  Dlv.  2d  340,  206 
N.Y.S.  2d  188. 

•  368  U.S.  924. 

*  18  Misc.  2d,  at  671-672.  191  N.T.S.  2d.  at 
468-469. 

»2  &  3  Edward  VI.  o.  1,  enUtled  "An  Act 
for  Uniformity  of  Service  and  Administra- 
tion   of    the    Sacraments    throughout    the 


Realm";  S  &  4  Edward  VI,  c.  10.  entitled  "An 
Act  for  the  abolishing  and  putting  away 
of  divers  Books  and  Images." 

•The  provisions  of  the  various  versions  of 
the  Book  at  Common  Prayer  are  set  out  In 
broad  outline  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brltafi- 
nica.  Vol.  18  (1967  ed.).  pp.  420-423.  For  a 
more  complete  description,  see  PuUan,  The 
History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(1900). 

'  The  first  major  revision  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  was  made  in  1552  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  5  &  6  Edward  VI,  c. 
1.  In  1553,  Edward  VI  died  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mary  who  abolished  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  entirely.  1  Mary,  c.  2.  But 
upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1558,  the 
Book  was  restored  with  Important  altera- 
tions from  the  form  It  had  been  given  by 
Edward  VI.  1  Elizabeth,  c.  2.  The  resentment 
to  this  amended  form  of  the  Book  was  kept 
firmly  under  control  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  but,  upon  her  death  in  1603,  a 
petition  signed  by  more  than  1,000  Puritan 
ministers  was  presented  to  King  James  I 
asking  for  further  alterations  in  the  Book. 
Some  alterations  were  made  and  the  Book 
retained  substantially  this  form  until  It 
was  completely  suppressed  again  In  1645  as 
a  result  of  the  successful  Puritan  Bievolu- 
tion.  Shortly  after  the  restoration  in  1660 
of  Charles  II,  the  Book  was  again  rein- 
troduced, 13  &  14  Charles  II.  c.  4,  and  again 
with  alterations.  Rather  than  accept  this 
form  of  the  Book  some  2.000  Puritan  mini- 
sters vacated  their  benefices.  See  generally 
Pullan.  The  History  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  (1900),  pp.  vll-xvi;  Encyclopedia 
Brltannica  (1867  «d.).  Vol.  18,  pp.   421-422. 

■  For  example,  the  I^tuitans  twice  attempted 
to  modify  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
once  attempted  to  destroy  it.  The  story  of 
their  struggle  to  modify  the  Book  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I  Is  vividly  stunmarlzed  In  Ptillan, 
History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  at  p. 
xlll:  "The  King  actively  supported  those 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  were 
anxious  to  vindicate  Its  Catholic  character 
and  maintain  the  ceremonial  which  Elizabeth 
had  approved.  Laud.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  the  leader  of  this  school.  Equally 
resolute  In  bis  opposition  to  the  distinctive 
tenets  of  Rome  and  of  Geneva,  he  enjoyed  the 
hatred  of  both  Jesuit  and  Calvlnlst.  He  helped 
the  Scottish  bishops,  who  had  made  large 
concessions  to  the  uncouth  habits  of  Presby- 
terian worship,  to  draw  up  a  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  for  Scotland.  It  contained  a  Com- 
munion Office  resembling  that  of  the  book 
of  1549.  It  came  Into  use  in  1637,  and  met 
with  a  bitter  and  barbarous  opposition.  The 
vigour  of  the  Scottish  Protestants  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  their  English  sympathisers. 
Laud  and  Charles  were  executed.  Episcopacy 
was  abolished,  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  was  prohibited." 

*  For  a  description  of  some  of  the  laws  en- 
acted by  early  theocratic  governments  in  New 
England,  see  Parrington.  Main  Currents  in 
American  Tliought  (1030),  Vol.  I,  pp.  5-60; 
Whipple.  Our  Ancient  Liberties  (1927).  pp, 
63-78;  Wertenbaker.  The  Puritan  (Mlgarchj 
(1947). 

'^Tbe  Church  of  England  was  the  estai>- 
llshed  church  of  at  least  five  colonies:  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  There  seems  to  be  some  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  tdiat  church  was  of- 
ficially established  In  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  It  received 
substantial  support  from  those  states.  Bee 
Cobb.  The  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in 
America  (1902),  pp.  338,  408.  In  Massac^u- 
setts.  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  the 
Congregatlonallst  Church  was  officially  estab- 
lished. In  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  all 
Christian  sects  were  treated  equally  in  most 
situations  but  Catholics  were  discriminated 
against  In  some  respects.  See  generally  Cobb, 
The  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in  America 
(1902).    In    Rhode    Island    all    protestanU 
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enjoyed  equal  privileges  but  It  Is  not  clear 
whether  CathoUca  were  allowed  to  vote.  C<4n- 
pare  Plske,  The  Critical  Period  In  American 
History  (1889),  p.  76  with  Cobb.  The  Rls^of 
Religious  Liberty  In  America  (1903) .  pp.  4^7- 
438  ' 

nia  Henlng,  Statutes  of  Virginia  (isais), 
84  entitled  "An  Act  for  establishing  reUgl^us 
freedom."  The  story  of  the  events  surround- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  law  was  reviewed 
In  Everaon  v.  Board  o/  Editcation,  330  tJ.a  1, 
both  by  the  Court,  at  pp.  11-13,  and  In  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge, 
at  pp  33-42.  See  also  Plske.  The  Critical  pe- 
riod in  American  History  (1899),  pp.  78^2; 
Jamee,  The  Struggle  for  Rellgloiis  Ubertj  In 
Virginia  ( 1900) ;  Thorn.  The  Struggle  for  ReU- 
glouB  Freedom  In  Virginia:  The  Baptists 
(1900):  Cobb.  The  Rise  of  ReUgloua  Ub«rty 
in  America  (1902).  pp.  74-115.  482-499. 

"See  Cobb,  The  Rise  of  Religlovis  Ub^rty 
in  America  (1902) .  pp.  482-609.  , 

""(A]ttempt8  to  enforce  by  legal  sapic- 
tlons.  acts  obnoxious  to  so  great  a  proportion 
of  Cltlzesj.  tend  to  enervate  the  laws  In 
general,  and  to  slacken  the  bands  of  Soclpty. 
If  It  be  difficult  to  execute  any  law  which  Is 
not  generally  deemed  neceesary  or  salutary, 
what  must  be  the  case  where  It  is  deemed  In- 
vaUd  and  dangerous?  and  what  may  be  the 
effect  of  so  striking  an  example  of  impo- 
tency  In  the  CJovemment.  on  Its  general  au- 
thority." Memorial  and  Remonstrance  against 
Religious  Assessments,  n  Writings  of  Miidl- 
Bon  183,  190. 

""It  Is  moreover  to  weaken  In  those  Nho 
profess  this  RcUglon  a  pious  oonfldencf  In 
Its  Innate  excellence,  and  the  patronage  of 
Its  Author;  and  to  foster  In  those  who  still 
reject  It.  a  suspicion  that  Its  friends  are 
too  conscloiis  of  Its  falladee,  to  trust  it  to 
Its  own  merits.  .  .  .  [B)xperience  wltnesSeth 
that  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Instead  of 
maintaining  the  purity  and  efficacy  of  9*11- 
glon,  have  had  a  contrary  operation.  During 
almost  fifteen  centuries,  has  the  legal  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  been  on  trial.  What 
have  been  Its  fruits?  More  or  less  In  aU  places, 
pride  and  Indolence  In  the  Clergy:  Ignorince 
and  servUlty  In  the  laity:  In  both,  supe^tl- 
tlon.  bigotry  and  persecution.  Enquire  oi  the 
Teachers  of  Christianity  for  the  ages  in  which 
It  appeared  in  Its  greatest  lustre:  thosb  of 
every  sect,  point  to  the  ages  prior  to  Its  In- 
corporation with  Civil  poUcy."  Id.,  at  18t. 

"Memorial  and  Remonstrance  agallnst 
Religious  Assessments.  11  Writings  of  Mbdl- 
son,  at  187.  ' 

""[TJhe  proposed  establishment  1*  a 
departure  from  that  generous  policy,  which, 
offering  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  and 
oppressed  of  every  Nation  and  Religion, 
promised  a  lustre  to  our  country,  ana  an 
accession  to  the  number  of  Its  citizens,  ^hat 
a  melancholy  mark  Is  the  Bill  of  sudden 
degeneracy?  Instead  of  holding  forth!  an 
asylvmi  to  the  persecuted.  It  Is  Itself  a  signal 
of  persecution.  .  .  .  Distant  as  It  may  bf ,  In 
Its  present  form,  from  the  Inquisition  It;  dif- 
fers from  It  only  In  degree.  The  one  Is  the 
first  step,  the  other  the  last  In  the  care«r  of 
Intolerance.  The  magnanimous  sufferer  ubder 
this  cruel  scourge  in  foreign  Regions,  must 
view  the  BUI  as  a  Beacon  on  our  Coast,  mrn- 
Ing  him  to  seek  some  other  haven,  ^ere 
liberty  and  phUanthropy  In  their  due  e^nt 
may  offer  a  more  certain  repose  fron^  his 
troubles."  Id.,  at  188.  j 

"5  ft  6  Edward  VI,  c.  1,  entitled  "AA  Act 
for  the  TTnlformlty  of  Service  and  AdmBnls- 
tratlon  of  Sacraments  throughout  the 
Realm."  ThU  Act  was  repealed  during  the 
reign  of  Mary  but  revived  upon  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth.  See  note,  7.  supra.  The  re«sons 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  this  statute 
were  set  out  In  Its  preamble:  "Where  there 
hath  been  a  very  godly  Order  set  for*  by 
the  Authority  of  Parliament,  for  Conimon 
Prayer  and  Administration  of  Sacraments  to 
be  vised  In  the  Mother  Tongue  wlthia  the 
Chxirch  of  England,  agreeable  to  the  ^ord 


of  God  and  the  Primitive  Church,  very  com- 
fortable to  all  good  People  desiring  to  live  In 
Christian  Conversation,  and  most  profitable 
to  the  Estate  of  this  Realm,  upon  which  the 
Mercy.  Favour  and  Blessing  of  Almighty  Ood 
Is  In  no  wise  so  readily  and  plenteouSly 
poured  as  by  Common  Prayers,  due  using  of 
the  Sacraments,  and  often  preaching  of  the 
Oospel.  with  the  Devotion  of  the  Hearers: 
(1)  And  yet  this  notwithstanding,  a  great 
Number  of  People  In  divers  Parts  of  this 
Realm,  foUowlng  their  own  Sensuality,  and 
living  either  without  Knowledge  or  due  Fear 
of  Ood,  do  wilfully  and  damnably  t>efore 
Almighty  Ood  abstain  and  refuse  to  come  to 
their  Parish  Churches  and  other  Places  where 
Common  Prayer,  Administration  of  the  Sac- 
raments, and  Preaching  of  the  Word  of  Ood, 
Is  used  upon  Sundays  and  other  Days  or- 
dained to  be  Holydays." 

isBunyan's  own  account  of  his  trial  Is  set 
forth  in  A  Relation  of  the  Imprisonment  of 
Mr  John  Bunyan,  reprinted  in  Grace 
Abounding  and  The  Pilgrim's  Progress 
(Brown  ed.   1907).  at  103-132. 

» For  a  vivid  account  of  some  of  these 
persecutions,  see  Wertenbaker.  The  Puritan 
Oligarchy   (1947). 

»  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  sort  of 
men  who  came  to  this  country  for  precisely 
that  reason  Is  Roger  WUllams,  the  founder  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  has  been  described  as 
"the  truest  Christian  amongst  many  who 
sincerely  desired  to  be  Christian."  Parrlng- 
ton  Main  Currents  of  American  Thought 
(1930),  Vol.  1,  at  p.  74.  Williams,  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  exponents  of  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  church  and  state,  believed 
that  separation  was  neceesary  In  order  to 
protect  the  church  from  the  danger  of  de- 
struction which  he  thought  Inevitably  flowed 
from  control  by  even  the  best-lntentloned 
clvU  authorities:  "The  \mknowlng  zeale  of 
Constantine  and  other  Emperours,  did  more 
hurt  to  Christ  Jesus  his  Crowne  and  King- 
dome,  then  the  raging  fury  of  the  most 
bloody  Neroes.  In  the  persecutions  of  the 
later.  Christians  were  sweet  and  fragrant,  like 
spice  pounded  and  beaten  In  morters:  But 
those  good  Emperours.  persecuting  some  er- 
roneous persons,  Arrius,  &c.  and  advancing 
the  professours  of  some  Truths  of  Christ 
(for  there  was  no  small  number  of  Truths 
lost  in  those  times)  and  maintaining  their 
Religion  by  the  materiall  Sword,  I  say  by 
this  means  Christianity  was  ecclipsed,  and 
the  Professors  of  It  fell  asleep  .  .  ."  Wil- 
liams, The  Bloudy  Tenent,  of  Persecution,  for 
caxise  of  Conscience,  discussed.  In  A  Confer- 
ence betweene  Truth  and  Peace  (London, 
1644),  reprinted  in  Naragansett  Club  Publi- 
cations. Vol.  in,  p.  184.  To  WUllams.  It  was 
no  part  of  the  business  or  competence  of  a 
clvU  magistrate  to  Interfere  In  religious 
matters: 

"[WJhat  Imprudence  and  indiscretion  Is  It 
In  the  most  common  tiffalres  of  Life,  to  con- 
ceive that  Emperours,  Kings  and  Rulers  of 
the  earth  must  not  only  be  qualified  with 
politicail  and  State  abilities  to  make  and 
execute  such  Civill  Lawes  which  may  con- 
cerne  the  common  rights,  peace  and  safety 
(which  Is  worke  and  businesse,  load  and 
burthen  enough  for  the  ablest  shoulders  In 
the  Commonweal)  but  also  furnished  with 
such  Spirituall  and  heavenly  abilities  to  gov- 
erne  the  Spirituall  and  Christian  Common- 

weale "  Id.,  at  366.  See  also,  id.,  at  136-137. 

"  There  Is  of  course  nothing  In  the  de- 
cision reached  here  that  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  school  children  and  others  are 
officially  encouraged  to  express  love  for  our 
country  by  reciting  historical  documents 
such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  contain  references  to  the  Deity  or  by 
singing  officially  espoiised  anthems  which 
Include  the  composer's  professions  of  faith 
In  a  Supreme  Being,  or  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  manifestations  In  our  puhllc 
Ufe  of  belief  In  God.  Such  patriotic  or  cere- 
monial occasions  bear  no  true  resemblance 


to  the  unquestioned  religious  exercise  that 
the  State  of  New  York  has  sponsored  In  this 
Instance. 

«•  Memorial  and  Remonstrance  against  Re- 
Uglous  Assessments,  n  Writings  of  Madison 
183.  at  185-188. 


[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States— No. 
468 — October  Term,  1961  ] 

Stkvin  I.  Enoei,,  PrrrrTOKiKS,  v.  WnxuM  J. 
ViTALf,  Jb.,  rr  AU 

(On  Writ   of   Certiorari   to   the   Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York) 
June  26. 1962 
Mr.  jT7sncE  DotiGUks,  ooncvirrlng. 
It  Is  customary  In  deciding  a  constitu- 
tional question  to  treat  it  In  Its  narrow- 
est form.  Yet  at  times  the  setting  of  the 
question  gives  It  a  form  and  content  which 
no  abstract  treatment  cotUd  do.  The  point 
for  decision  Is  whether  the  Government  can 
constitutionally  finance  a  religious  exercise. 
Our  system  at  the  federal  and  state  levels  la 
presently  honeycombed  with  such  financing.' 
Nevertheless,  I  think  It  Is  an  unconstltu- 
tlonal  undertaking  whatever  form  It  takes. 
First,  a  word  as  to  what  this  case  does 
not  Involve. 

Plainly,  our  BUI  of  Rights  would  not  per- 
mit a  State  or  the  Federal  Government  to 
adopt  an  official  prayer  and  penalize  anyone 
who  would  not  utter  It.  This,  however,  Is 
not  that  case,  for  there  Is  no  element  of 
compulsion  or  coercion  In  New  York's  regu- 
lation requiring  that  public  schools  be 
opened  each  day  with  the  foUowlng  prayer: 

"Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  pstfents,  o\ir  teachers  and 
oxir  Country." 

The  prayer  Is  said  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  the  school  day,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag. 
The  prayer  Is  said  aloud  In  the  presence  of 
a  teacher,  who  either  leads  the  recitation  or 
selects  a  student  to  do  so.  No  student,  how- 
ever. Is  compelled  to  take  part.  The  re- 
spondents have  adopted  a  regulation  which 
provides  that  "neither  teachers  nor  any 
school  authority  shall  comment  on  partic- 
ipation or  non-partldpatlon . . .  nor  suggest 
or  request  that  any  posture  or  language  be 
\ised  or  dress  be  worn  or  be  not  used  or  not 
worn."  Provision  Is  also  made  for  excusing 
chUdren,  upon  written  request  of  a  parent 
or  guardian,  from  the  saying  of  the  prayer 
or  from  the  room  In  which  the  prayer  Is  said. 
A  letter  implementing  and  explaining  this 
regulation  has  been  sent  to  each  taxpayer 
and  parent  In  the  school  district.  As  I  read 
this  regulation,  a  child  Is  free  to  stand  or 
not  stand,  to  recite  or  not  recite,  without 
fear  of  reprisal  or  even  comment  by  the 
teacher  or  any  other  school  official. 

In  short,  the  only  one  who  need  utter  the 
prayer  Is  the  teacher;  and  no  teacher  Is  com- 
plaining of  It.  Students  can  stand  mute  or 
even  leave  the  classroom.  If  they  desire.' 

McCoUum  V.  Board  of  Education,  333  U5. 
203  does  not  decide  this  case.  It  Involved 
the  use  of  public  school  facilities  for  reli- 
gious education  of  students.  StudenU  either 
had  to  attend  religious  Instruction  or  "8° 
to  some  other  place  In  the  school  building 
for  pursuit  of  their  secular  studies.  •■•*'*■ 
ports  of  their  presence  or  absence  ww®  t^^ 
made  to  their  secular  teachers."  Id.,  at  2W. 
The  influence  of  the  teaching  staff  was  there- 
fore brought  to  bear  on  the  student  body, 
to  support  the  InstlUlng  reUglous  principle. 
In  the  present  case,  school  faculties  are  usea 
to  say  the  prayer  and  the  teachmgstafl  u 
employed  to  lead  the  pupils  In  It.  There  m. 
however,  no  effort  at  Indoctrination  and  no 
attempt  at  exposition.  Prayers  of  course  may 
be  so  long  and  of  such  a  character  as  w 
amount  to  an  attempt  at  the  religious  m- 
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structlon  that  was  denied  the  pubUc  schools 
by  the  UcCollum  case.  But  New  York's  prayer 
Is  of  a  character  that  does  not  Involve  any 
ment  of  proselytizing  as  in  the  UcCollum 

case. 

The  question  presented  by  this  case  Is 
therefore  an  extremely  narrow  one.  It  Is 
whether  New  York  oversteps  the  bounds  when 
It  finances  a  religious  exercise. 

What  New  York  does  on  the  opening  of 
Its  public  schools  Is  what  we  do  when  we 
open  court.  Our  Marshal  has  from  the  begin- 
ning announced  the  convening  of  the  Court 
and  then  added  "God  save  the  United  States 
and  this  honorable  court."  That  utterance  Is 
a  supplication,  a  prayer  In  which  we,  the 
Judges,  are  free  to  Join,  but  which  we  need 
not  recite  any  more  than  the  students  need 
recite  the  New  York  prayer. 

What  New  York  does  on  the  opening  of 
Its  public  schools  Is  what  each  House  of 
Congress  •  does  at  the  opening  of  each  day's 
business.*  Reverend  Frederick  B.  Harris  Is 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate;  Reverend  Bernard 
Braskamp  Is  Chaplain  of  the  House.  Guest 
chaplains  of  various  denominations  also  of- 
ficiate.' 

In  New  York  the  teacher  who  leads  In 
prayer  Is  on  the  public  payroU;  and  the  time 
she  takes  seems  minuscule  as  compared  with 
the  salaries  appropriated  by  state  legislatures 
and  Congress  for  chaplains  to  conduct  pray- 
ers In  the  legislative  halls.  Only  a  bare  frac- 
tion of  the  teacher's  time  Is  given  to  reciting 
this  short  22-word  prayer,  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  that  our  Marshal  spends 
announcing  the  opening  of  our  sessions  and 
offering  a  prayer  for  this  Court.  Yet  for  me 
the  principle  Is  the  same,  no  matter  how 
briefly  the  prayer  Is  said,  for  In  each  of  the 
Instances  given  the  person  praying  Is  a  pub- 
Uc official  on  the  public  payroll,  performing 
a  religious  exercise  In  a  governmental  Institu- 
tion.' It  Is  said  that  the  element  of  coercion 
Is  Inherent  In  the  giving  of  this  prayer.  If 
that  Is  true  here.  It  Is  also  true  of  the  prayer 
with  which  this  Court  Is  convened,  and  with 
those  that  open  the  Congress.  Few  adults,  let 
alone  children,  would  leave  our  courtroom 
or  the  Senate  or  the  House  while  those 
prayers  are  being  given.  Every  such  audience 
Is  In  a  sense  a  "captive"  audience. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  say  that  to 
authorize  this  prayer  Is  to  establish  a  religion 
In  the  strictly  historic  meaning  of  those 
words.'  A  religion  Is  not  established  In  the 
usual  sense  merely  by  letting  those  who  chose 
to  do  so  say  the  prayer  that  the  pubUc 
school  teacher  leads.  Yet  once  government 
finances  a  religious  exercise  It  inserts  a 
divisive  Influence  Into  our  communities.'  The 
New  York  court  said  that  the  prayer  given 
does  not  conform  to  all  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Jewish,  Unitarian,  and  Ethical  Culture 
groups.  One  of  petitioners   is   an  agnostic. 

"We  are  a  religious  people  whose  Institu- 
tions presupposes  a  Supreme  Being."  Zorach 
V.  Clauson,  343  U.6.  306.  313.  Under  our  Bill 
of  Rights  free  play  Is  given  for  making  re- 
ligion an  active  force  In  our  lives.*  But  "if 
a  religious  leaven  Is  to  be  worked  Into  the 
affairs  of  our  people,  it  Is  to  be  done  by  indi- 
viduals and  groups,  not  by  the  Government." 
McGowan  v.  Maryland,  366  U.S.  420.  563  (dis- 
senting opimon).  By  reason  of  the  First 
Amendment  government  Is  commanded  "to 
have  no  Interest  in  theology  or  ritual"  (id., 
at  564) .  few  on  those  matters  "government 
must  be  neutral."  Ibid.  The  First  Amendment 
leaves  the  Government  In  a  position  not  of 
hostlUty  to  religion  but  of  neutrality.  The 
phUosophy  Is  that  the  atheist  or  agnostic — 
the  nonbellever — ^Is  entitled  to  go  his  own 
way.  The  philosophy  Is  that  if  government 
interferes  In  matters  spiritual.  It  wlU  be  a 
divisive  force.  The  First  Amendment  teaches 
that  a  government  neutral  In  the  field  of  re- 
ligion better  serves  all  religious  interests. 

My  problem  today  would  be  uncomplicated 
but  for  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330 
U.S.  1.  17,  which  allowed  taxpayers'  money 
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to  be  used  to  pay  "the  bus  fares  of  parochial 
school  pupils  as  a  part  of  a  general  program 
under  which"  the  fares  of  pupUs  attending 
pubUc  and  other  schools  were  also  paid.  The 
Everson  case  seems  In  retro^>ect  to  be  out 
of  line  with  the  First  Amendment.  Its  resiUt 
Is  api>eallng,  as  It  allows  aid  to  be  given  to 
needy  chUdren.  Yet  by  the  same  token, 
public  funds  coxUd  be  used  to  satisfy  other 
needs  of  children  in  parochial  schools — 
lunches,  books,  and  tuition  being  obvious 
examples.  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge  stated  in 
dissent  what  I  think  is  durable  First  Amend- 
ment philosophy : 

"The  reasons  underlying  the  Amendment's 
policy  have  not  vanished  with  time  or  di- 
minished in  force.  Now  as  when  It  was 
adopted  the  price  of  reUglous  freedom  is 
double.  It  Is  that  the  church  and  religion 
shall  live  both  within  and  upon  that  free- 
dom. There  cannot  be  freedom  of  religion, 
safeguarded  by  the  state,  and  intervention  by 
the  church  or  Its  agencies  in  the  state's  do- 
main or  dependency  on  its  largesse.  Madi- 
son's Remonstrance,  Par.  6.  8.  The  great  con- 
dlUon  of  reUglous  Uberty  is  that  It  be  main- 
tained free  from  sustenance,  as  also  from 
Interferences,  by  the  state.  For  when  It  comes 
to  rest  upon  that  secular  foundation  It 
varUshes  with  the  resting.  Id.,  Par.  7,  8.  Pub- 
lic money  devoted  to  payment  of  religious 
costs,  educational  or  other,  brings  the  quest 
for  more.  It  brings  too  the  struggle  of  sect 
against  sect  for  the  larger  share  or  for  any. 
Here  one  by  numbers  alone  will  benefit  most, 
there  another.  That  Is  precisely  the  history 
of  societies  which  have  had  an  estabUshed 
religion  and  dissident  groups.  Id.  Par.  8,  11. 
It  Is  the  very  thing  Jefferson  and  Madison 
experienced  and  sought  to  guard  against, 
whether  In  its  blunt  or  In  Its  more  screened 
forms.  Ibid.  The  end  of  such  strife  cannot 
be  other  than  to  destroy  the  cherished  Ub- 
erty. The  dominating  group  will  achieve  the 
dominant  benefit;  or  all  wiU  embroU  the  state 
In  their  dissensions.  Id.  Par.  11."  Id.,  pp.  53- 
54. 

What  New  York  does  with  this  prayer  Is 
a  break  with  that  tradition.  I  therefore  Join 
the  Court  In  reversing  the  Judgment  below. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  "There  are  many  'aids'  to  religion  In  this 
country  at  all  levels  of  government.  To  men- 
tion but  a  few  at  the  federal  level,  one  might 
begin  by  observing  that  the  very  First  Con- 
gress which  wrote  the  First  Amendment  pro- 
vided for  chaplains  in  both  Houses  and  In  the 
armed  services.  There  Is  compulsory  chapel 
at  the  service  academies,  and  rellglotis  serv- 
ices are  held  in  federal  hospitals  and  pris- 
ons. The  President  Issues  religious  proclama- 
tions. The  Bible  Is  used  for  the  administra- 
tion of  oaths.  N.  Y.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.  funds 
were  available  to  parochial  schools  during  the 
depression.  Veterans  receiving  money  under 
the  'G.  I.'  Bill  of  1944  could  attend  denom- 
inational schools,  to  which  payments  were 
made  directly  by  the  government.  During 
World  War  n,  federal  money  was  contributed 
to  denominational  schools  for  the  training  of 
nurses.  The  benefits  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  are  avaUable  to  students  in  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  schools.  The  Hospital 
Survey  and  Construction  Acts  of  1946  specifi- 
cally made  money  avaUable  to  non-public 
hospitals.  The  slogan  'In  Ood  We  Tnist'  is 
used  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  Con- 
gress recently  added  God  to  the  pledge  of  al- 
legiance. There  Is  Blble-readlng  in  the 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  reli- 
gious Instruction  Is  given  In  the  District's 
National  Training  School  for  Boys.  Religious 
organizations  are  exempt  from  the  federal 
Income  tax  and  are  granted  postal  privUeges. 
Up  to  defined  Umlts — 15  per  cent  of  the  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  of  individuals  and  6  per 
cent  of  the  net  Income  of  corporations — 
contributions  to  religious  organizations  are 
deductible  for  federal  income  tax  purposes. 
There  are  limits  to  the  deductlbUlty  of  gifts 
and  bequests  to  religious  Institutions  made 


imder  the  federal  gift  and  estate  tax  laws. 
This  list  of  federal  'aids'  could  easUy  be  ex- 
panded, and  of  course,  there  Is  a  long  list  in 
each  state."  Fellman,  The  Limits  of  Freedom 
(1959).  pp.  40-^1. 

» West  Point  Cadets  are  required  to  attend 
chapel  each  Sunday.  Reg.,  c.  21,  S  2101.  The 
same  reqiUrement  obtains  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy (Reg.,  c.  9,  S  0901,  (1)  (a) ),  and  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy  except  First  Classmen. 
Catalogue.  1962-1963,  p.  110.  And  see  Honey- 
well, Chaplains  of  the  United  States  Army 
(1958);  Jorgensen,  The  Service  of  Chaplains 
to  Army  Air  Units,  1917-1946,  Vol.  I  (1961). 

•The  New  York  Legislature  follows  the 
same  procedure.  See,  e.g..  Vol.  1,  N.  Y.  Assem- 
bly Jour.,  184th  Sess.,  1961,  p.  8;  Vol.  1,  N.  Y. 
Senate  Jour.,  184th  Sess.,  1961,  p.  5. 

'Rules  of  the  Senate  provide  that  each 
calendar  day's  session  shall  open  with  prayer. 
See  Rule  m.  Senate  Manual,  S.  Doc.  No.  2. 
87th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  The  same  Is  true  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Hoxise.  See  Rule  vn,  RtUes  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  H.  R.  Doc.  No. 
459.  86th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  The  Chaplains  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  receive  $8,810 
annually.  See  75  Stat.  320.  324. 

■  It  would.  I  assume,  make  no  difference  in 
the  present  case  If  a  different  prayer  were 
said  every  day  or  if  the  ministers  of  the  com- 
munity rotated,  each  giving  his  own  prayer. 
For  some  of  the  petltionnv  in  the  present 
case  profess  no  religion. 

The  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  like  the  prayer, 
recognizes  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
Since  1954  It  has  contained  the  words  "one 
nation  under  God,  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all."  88  UB.O.  172.  The  House 
Report,  recommending  the  addition  ot  the 
words  "under  Ood"  stated  that  those  words 
In  no  way  run  contrary  to  the  First  Amend- 
ment but  recognize  "only  the  guidance  of 
God  In  our  national  affairs."  H.R.  Rep.  No. 
1693,  83d  Cong..  2d  Sess.,  p.  8.  And  see  8. 
Rep.  No.  1287.  83d  Cong..  2d  Sees.  Senator 
Ferguson,  who  sponsored  the  measure  in  the 
Senate,  pointed  out  that  the  words  "In  God 
We  Trust"  are  over  the  entrance  to  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber.  100  Cong.  Rec.  6348.  He  added: 

"I  have  frtt  that  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  Flag  which  stands  for  the  United 
States  of  America  should  recognize  the  Crea- 
tor who  we  reaUy  believe  Is  In  control  of  the 
destinies  of  this  great  RepubUc. 

"It  is  true  that  under  the  Constitution  no 
power  Is  lodged  anywhere  to  establish  a  re- 
ligion. This  is  not  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
religion;  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  anything 
of  that  kind.  It  relates  to  belief  In  God.  in 
whom  we  sincerely  repose  our  trust.  We 
know  that  America  cannot  be  defended  by 
guns,  planes,  and  ships  alone.  Appropriations 
and  expenditures  for  defense  wUl  be  of  value 
only  if  the  God  under  whom  w»  live  believes 
that  we  are  in  the  right.  We  should  at  all 
times  recognize  God's  province  over  the  Uvea 
of  oxir  people  and  over  this  great  Nation." 
Ibid.  And  see  100  Cong.  Rec.  7757  et  seq.  for 
the  debates  In  the  House. 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1865,  18  Stat.  517,  518, 
authorized  the  phrase  "In  Ood  We  Trust" 
to  be  placed  on  coins.  And  see  17  Stat.  427 
The  first  mandatory  requirement  for  the  use 
of  that  motto  on  coins  was  made  by  the 
Act  of  May  18.  1908.  85  Stat.  164.  See  H.R. 
Rep.  No.  1106.  60th  Cong.,  Ist  Sees.;  42  Cong 
Rec.  3384  et  seq.  The  use  of  the  motto  on 
aU  currency  and  coins  was  directed  by  the 
Act  of  July  11.  1955.  89  Stat.  290.  See  H.R. 
Rep.  No.  662.  84th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.:  S.  Rep. 
No.  637,  84th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  Moreover,  by 
the  Joint  Resolution  of  July  80.  1966.  our 
national  motto  was  declared  to  be  "In  Ood 
We  Trust."  70  Stat.  732.  In  reporting  the 
Joint  Resolution,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee stated: 

"Further  official  recognition  of  this  motto 
was  given  by  the  adoption  of  the  Star- 
Spanned  Banner  as  our  national  anthem. 
One  stanza  of  our  national  anthem  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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•O  thus  be  It  ever  when  freemen  shall  sta^d 
Between  their  lov'd  home  and  the  war's  des- 
olation; 
Blest  with  vlcfry  and  peace  may  the  heat'n 

rescued  land 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation ! 
Then  conquer  we  must  when  our  cause  11  Is 

Just, 
And,   this   be   our  motto — "In   Ood   Is   c  \ir 

trust." 
And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  In  trtumph 

shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave.' 
"In  view  of  theae  words  In  our  n*tioiua 
anthem,  it  is  clear  that  'In  Ood  we  tnisV 
has  a  strong  claim  as  our  national  mott*)." 
S.  Bep.  No.  2703,  84th  Cong..  2nd  Seas.,  pj  2. 
•The   fact    that    taxpayers    do    not    hive 
standing  In  the  federal  courts  to  raise  ihe 
Issue  (Frothingham  v.  MelUm,  26:  U.S.  H7) 
Is  c.f  course  no  Justification  for  drawing  a  line 
between  what  Is  done  in  New  Yorlc  on  *ne 
hand  and  on  the  other  what  we  do  and  wtiat 
Congress  does  In  this  matter  of  prayer,     i 

'  The  Court  analogizes  the  present  case  to 
those  Invclvlng  the  traditional  Established 
Church.  We  cnee  had  an  BstabllBhed  Chuflch, 
the  Anglican.  All  baptisms  and  marriages  Had 
to  take  place  there.  That  church  was  sup- 
ported by  taxation.  In  these  and  other  w^ys 
the  Anglican  Church  was  favored  over  the 
others.  The  First  Amendment  put  an  enc^  to 
placing  at.y  one  church  in  a  preferrred  posi- 
tion. It  ended  support  of  any  church  orjall 
churches  by  taxation.  It  went  further  and 
prevented  seciilar  sanction  to  any  rellglbua 
ceremony,  dogma,  or  rite.  Thus.  It  prevents 
dvll  penalties  from  being  applied  agatost 
rec&lcitirants  or  nc-nconformlsis.  I 

•borne  communities,  Including  Washl»ig- 
ton,  D.C.,  have  a  Christmas  tree  purchaped 
with  the  taxpayers'  money.  The  tree  is  so»ie- 
tlme  decorated  wiih  the  words  "Peace  i  on 
earth,  goodwill  to  men."  At  other  times  frhe 
authorities  draw  from  a  different  version  of 
the  Bible  which  says  "Peace  on  earth  to  men 
of  goodwill."  ChrUtmaa  I  suppoM,  la  stUl  a 
religious  eel e oration,  not  merely  a  day  put 
on  the  calendar  for  the  benefit  of  mercha^its. 
•B«Uglon  was  once  deemed  to  be  a  func- 
tion or  the  public  school  system.  The  Noifth- 
west  Ordinance,  which  antedated  the  ^rat 
Amendment,  provided  in  Article  3  that  "|le- 
liglon,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  ne«es- 
sary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankinti,  schools  and  the  means  of  edi^ca- 
tk>n  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

[Supremie  Court  of  the  United  States — No 
468 — October  Term.  1961] 

arsTSK  I.  Enoix  et  al.,  PrarnoNERS  v.  yt^ 
UAM  J.  VrrALX,  Jb.,  kt  al 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Court  of   Ap- 
peals of  New  York) 
June  25.  1062 

liR.  jTTsno  Sttwajit,  dlsaentlng. 

A  local  school  board  in  New  York  has  fro 
Tided  that  those  pupils  who  wish  to  d(»  so 
may  Join  in  a  brief  prayer  at  the  beglnalng 
of  each  school  day,  acknowledging  their  de- 
pendence upon  Ood  and  asking  His  ble84lng 
upon  them  and  upon  their  parents,  tfcelr 
teachers,  and  their  country.  The  Court  today 
decides  that  In  permitting  this  brief  qon* 
denominational  prayer  the  school  board  ,ha8 
violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes.  I  think  this  decision  Is  wrong. 

The  Court  does  not  hold,  nor  conld  It,  that 
New  York  has  Interfered  with  the  free  «»er- 
Qlse  ot  anybody's  religion.  For  the  rtata 
oourta  have  made  clear  that  those  who  ob- 
ject to  reciting  the  prayer  must  be  entirely 
free  of  any  compulsion  to  do  so,  including ;any 
•embarrassments  and  pressures."  Of.  West 
Vtrffinia  State  Board  of  Education  v.  B#m- 
ette.  S19  U.  S.  6314.  But  the  Court  says  that 


in  permitting  school  children  to  say  this 
simple  prayer,  the  New  York  authorities  have 
established  "an  offlclal  religion." 

With  all  respect,  I  think  the  Court  has 
misapplied  a  great  constitutional  principle. 
I  cannot  see  how  an  "offlclal  religion"  Is  es- 
tablished by  letting  those  who  want  to  say 
a  prayer  say  It.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that 
to  deny  the  wish  of  these  school  children  to 
Join  In  reciting  this  prayer  Is  to  deny  them 
the  opportunity  of  sharing  In  the  spiritual 
heritage  of  our  Nation. 

The  Court's  historical  review  of  the  quar- 
rels over  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  In  Eng- 
land throws  no  light  for  me  on  the  Issue 
before  us  In  this  case.  England  had  then 
and  has  now  an  established  church.  Equally 
unenllghtenlng.  I  think.  Is  the  history  of  the 
early  eetabllshment  and  later  rejection  of  an 
offlclal  church  In  our  own  States.  For  we 
deal  here  not  with  the  establishment  of  a 
Bt*te  church,  which  would,  of  course,  be  con- 
stitutionally Impermissible,  but  with  whether 
school  children  who  want  to  begin  their  day 
by  Joining  in  prayer  must  be  prohibited  from 
dong  so.  Moreover.  I  think  that  the  Court's 
task.  In  this  as  in  all  areas  of  constitutional 
adjudication.  Is  not  responsibly  aided  by 
the  uncritical  Invocation  of  metaphors  like 
the  "wall  of  separation,"  a  phrase  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  the  Constitution.  What  is 
relevant  to  the  issue  here  Is  not  the  history 
of  an  established  church  In  sixteenth  cen- 
tury England  or  In  eighteenth  century 
America,  but  the  history  of  the  religious 
traditions  of  our  people,  refiected  la  cotmt- 
less  practices  of  the  Institutions  and  offlclals 
of  our  government. 

At  the  opening  of  each  day's  Session  of  this 
Court  we  stand,  while  one  of  our  offlclals 
Invokes  the  protection  of  Ood.  Since  the 
days  of  John  Marshall  our  Crier  has  said 
"God  save  the  United  States  and  this  Honor- 
able Court."  >  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  open  their  dally  Sessions 
with  prayer.*  Each  of  our  Presidents,  from 
G«org«  Washington  to  John  P.  Kennedy,  has 
upon  assuming  his  Office  asked  the  protection 
and  help  of  God.* 

The  Court  today  says  that  the  state  and 
Federal  governments  are  without  constitu- 
tional power  to  prescribe  any  particular  form 
of  words  to  be  recited  by  any  group  of  the 
American  people  on  any  subject  touching 
reUglon.*  The  third  stanza  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  made  our  National  An- 
them by  Act  of  Congress  In  1931,»  contains 
theee  verses : 

"Bleet  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the 
beav'n  rescued  land 

Praise  the  Pow'r  that  hath  made  and  {re- 
served us  a  nation  I 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is 
Just, 

And  this  be  our  motto  'In  God  Is  our  Trust.'  " 

In  1954  Congress  added  a  phase  to  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  so  that  It  now  con- 
tains the  words  "one  nation  under  God,  In- 
divisible, with  liberty  and  Justtce  for  all."' 
In  1952  Congress  enacted  legislation  calling 
upon  the  President  each  year  to  proclaim  a 
National  Day  of  Prayer.'  Since  1865  the  words 
"IN  GOD  WK  TR08T"  havc  been  Impressed  on 
our  coins.* 

Countless  similar  examples  could  be  listed, 
but  there  la  no  need  to  belabor  the  obvious.' 
It  was  all  summed  up  by  this  Court  Just  ten 
years  ago  in  a  single  sentence:  "We  are  a 
religious  people  whose  institutions  pre- 
suppose a  Supreme  Being."  Zorach,  v. 
Clauson.  843  U.S.  306.  313. 

I  do  not  b«lleve  that  this  Cotirt,  ot  the 
Congress,  or  the  President  has  by  the  actions 
and  practices  I  have  mentioned  established 
an  "offlclal  religion"  In  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. And  I  do  not  believe  the  State  of 
New  York  has  done  so  In  this  ca-^e.  What 
e«ch  has  done  has  been  to  recognize  and  to 
follow    the   deeply    entrenched    and    highly 


cherished  spiritual  traditions  of  our  Na- 
tion— traditions  whlcfli  come  down  to  ua 
from  those  who  almost  two  hundred  years 
ago  avowed  their  "firm  reliance  on  the  Pro- 
tection of  Divine  Providence"  when  they 
proclaimed  the  freedom  and  Independence  of 
this  brave  new  world." 
I  dissent. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  See  Warren,  The  Supreme  Court  In  United 
States  History.  Vol.  1,  p.  469. 

» See  Rule  III.  Senate  Manual,  S.  Doc.  No.  2, 
87tii  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  See  Rule  VII,  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  HJl.  Doc.  Na 
459.  86th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 

» For  example : 

On  April  30.  1789,  President  George  Wash- 
ington said:  "...  It  would  be  peculiarly  im- 
proper to  omit  In  this  first  offlclal  act  my  fer- 
vent supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being 
who  rules  over  the  universe,  who  inesldes  In 
the  councils  of  nations,  and  whose  providen- 
tial aids  can  supply  every  human  defect,  that 
His  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the  liber- 
ties and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  Government  Instituted  by 
themselves  for  these  essential  purposes,  and 
may  enable  every  instrument  employed  In  Us 
administration  to  execute  with  success  the 
f\mctlons  allotted  to  His  charge.  In  tendering 
this  homage  to  the  Great  Author  of  every 
public  and  private  good,  I  assure  myself  that 
It  expresses  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my 
own,  nor  those  of  my  fellow-cltlzens  at  large 
less  than  either.  No  people  can  be  bound  to 
acknowledge  and  adore  the  Invisible  Hand 
which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men  more  than 
those  of  the  United  States. 

*  «  <  •  • 

"Having  thus  Imparted  to  you  my  senti- 
ments as  they  have  been  awakened  by  the  oc- 
casion which  brings  us  together,  I  shall  take 
my  present  leave;  but  not  without  resorting 
once  more  to  the  benign  Parent  of  the  Hu- 
man Race  in  humble  supplication  that,  since 
He  has  been  pleased  to  favor  the  American 
people  with  opportunities  for  deliberating  in 
perfect  tranquUllty,  and  dispositions  for  de- 
ciding vrith  unparalleled  unanimity  on  a 
form  of  government  for  the  security  of  their 
union  and  the  advancement  of  their  happi- 
ness, so  His  divine  blessing  may  be  equally 
conspicuous  In  the  enlarged  views,  the  tem- 
perate consultations,  and  the  wise  measures 
on  which  the  success  of  this  Government 
must  depend." 

On  March  4,  1797,  President  John  Adams 
said:  "And  may  that  Being  who  U  supreme 
over  all,  the  Patron  of  Order,  the  Fountain  of 
Justice,  (tnd  the  Protector  In  all  ages  of  the 
world  of  virtuous  liberty,  continue  His  bless- 
ing upon  this  nation  and  Its  Government 
and  give  It  all  possible  success  and  duration 
consi-tent  with  the  ends  of  His  Providence." 

On  M;irch  4, 1805,  President  Thomas  Jefler- 
son  said:  "I  shall  need,  too,  the  favor  of  that 
Being  In  whose  hands  we  are,  who  led  our 
-pt'-,— -!,  I"  Ifr>el  of  old,  from  their  native 
land  and  planted  them  In  a  country  flowing 
with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life; 
who  has  covered  our  Infancy  with  His  prov- 
idence and  our  riper  years  with  His  wisdom 
and  power,  and  to  whose  goodness  I  ask  you 
to  Join  in  supplications  with  me  that  He  will 
so  enlighten  the  minds  of  your  servants, 
guide  their  councUs,  and  prosper  their  ™««^' 
ures  that  whatsoever  they  do  shall  result 
m  your  good,  and  shall  secure  to  you  the 
peace,  friendship,  and  approbation  of  all 
nations." 

On  March  4,  1809,  President  James  Madl-" 
son  said :  "But  the  source  to  which  I  look  . . . 
Is  in  ...  my  fellow-citizens,  and  In  the  coun- 
sels of  those  representing  them  In  the  other 
departments  associated  In  the  care  of  the  na- 
tional interests.  In  these  my  confidence  will 
under  every  difficulty  be  best  placed,  next  tc 
that  which  we  have  all  been  cncowaged  tc 
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feel  in  the  guardianship  and  guidance  of 
that  Almighty  Being  whose  power  regulates 
the  destiny  of  nations,  whose  blessings  have 
h«en  so  conspicuously  dispensed  to  this  rising 
Republic,  and  to  whom  we  are  bound  to  ad- 
dress our  devout  gratitude  for  the  past,  as 
well  as  our  fervent  supplications  and  best 
hopes  for  the  future." 

On  March  4,  1866,  President  Abraham  Un- 
coln  said:  "Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do 
we  pray,  that  this  mlgjity  scourge  of  war 
may  speedUy  pass  away.  Yet,  If  God  wills  that 
it  (intlnue  untU  all  the  wealth  pUed  by  the 
bondsman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toll  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be 
paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as 
was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  stUl  It 
must  be  said  'the  Judgments  of  the  liord  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether.' 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all.  with  firmness  In  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
flnlah  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 
his  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations." 

On  March  4,  1886.  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land said:  "And  let  us  not  trust  to  human 
effort  alone,  but  humbly  acknowledging  the 
power  and  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  who 
presides  over  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  who 
has  at  all  times  been  revealed  In  our  cotm- 
try's  history,  let  us  Invoke  His  aid  and  His 
blessing  upon  our  labors." 

On  M.irch  5,  1917,  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son said:  "I  pray  God  I  may  be  given  the 
wisdom  and  the  prudence  to  do  my  duty  In 
the  true  spirit  of  this  great  people." 

On  March  4,  1933,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  said:  "In  this  dedication  of  a  Na- 
tion we  humbly  ask  the  blessing  of  God.  May 
He  protect  each  and  every  one  of  us.  May  He 
guide  me  in  the  days  to  come." 

On  January  21,  1967,  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  said:  "Before  all  else,  we  seek, 
upon  our  common  labor  as  a  nation,  the 
blessings  of  Almighty  God.  And  the  hopes 
In  our  hearts  fashion  the  deepest  prayers  of 
our  whole  people." 

On  January  20,  1961,  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  said:  "The  world  Is  very  different 
now.  .  .  .  And  yet  the  same  revoimionary 
beliefs  for  which  our  forebears  fought  are 
still  at  Issue  around  the  globe — ^the  belief 
that  the  rights  of  man  come  not  from  the 
generosity  of  the  state,  but  front  the  band 
of  God. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"With  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure  re- 
ward, with  history  the  final  Judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work  must 
truly  be  our  own." 

•My  brother  Doxtglas  says  that  the  only 
question  before  us  Is  whether  government 
"can  constitutionally  finance  a  religious  ex- 
ercise." The  official  chaplains  of  Congress 
are  paid  with  public  money.  So  are  military 
chaplains.  So  are  state  and  federal  prison 
chaplains. 

"36  use.  !  170. 

'  36  U.S.C.  }  172. 

'36  U.S.C.  ;  185. 

•13  Stat.  517,  518;  17  Stat.  427;  35  Stat. 
184;  69  Stat.  290.  The  current  provisions  are 
embodied  in  31  U.S.C.  5§  324,  324a. 

*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  Court's 
unsupported  ipse  dixit  that  these  offlclal  ex- 
pressions or  religious  faith  In  and  reliance 
upon  a  Supreme  Being  "bear  no  true  resem- 
blance to  the  unquestioned  religious  exercise 
that  the  State  of  New  York  has  sponsored  In 
this  Instance."  See  p.  — ,  supra,  n.  21.  I  can 
hardly  think  that  the  Court  means  to  say 
that  the  First  Amendment  Imposes  a  lesser 
restriction  upon  the  Federal  Government 
than  does  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  upon 


the  States.  Or  is  the  Court  suggesting  that 
the  Constitution  permits  Judges  and  Con- 
gressmen and  Presidents  to  Join  >n  prayer, 
but  prohibits  school  children  from  doing  so? 
"The  Declaration  of  Independence  ends 
with  this  sentence:  "And  for  the  support  of 
this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
Protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes 
and  our  sacred  Honor." 

{Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — Nos. 

142  and   119 — October  Term,   1962] 
School    Distict    of    Abincton    Township, 

Pennsylvania,  et  al..  Appellants  (142) ,  v. 

EowARO  Lewis  Schempp  et  al. 

(On  Appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania) 
WuxiAM  J.  Murray  in,  etc..  et  al,  Petition- 
ers, V.  John  N.  Cttelett,  PREsroENT,  et 
AL.,  Individually,  and  Constituting  the 
Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Balti- 
more CrrY 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Maryland) 
Jime  17.  1963 
Mr.  Justice  Clark  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 

Once  again  we  are  called  upon  to  consider 
the  scope  of  the  provision  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion which  declares  that  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof  .  .  .  ."  These  companion  caaes 
present  the  Issues  In  the  context  of  state 
action  requiring  that  schools  begin  each  day 
with  readings  from  the  Bible.  While  raising 
the  basic  questions  Tinder  slightly  different 
factual  situations,  the  cases  permit  of  Joint 
treatment.  In  light  of  the  history  of  the  First 
Amendment  and  of  our  cases  Interpreting 
and  applying  Its  requirements,  we  hold  that 
the  practices  at  issue  and  the  laws  requiring 
them  are  unconstitutional  under  the  Es- 
tablishment Clause,  as  applied  to  the  states 
through  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

X 

The  Facts  in  Each  Case:  No.  142.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  by  law,  24  Pa. 
Stat.  {  15-1516.  as  amended.  Pub.  Law  1923 
(Supp.  1960)  Dec.  17,  1969,  requires  that  "At 
least  ten  verses  from  the  Holy  Bible  shall  be 
read,  without  comment,  at  the  opening  of 
each  public  school  on  each  school  day.  Any 
child  shall  be  excused  from  such  Bible  read- 
ing, or  attending  such  Bible  reading,  upon 
the  written  request  of  his  parent  or  guard- 
Ian."  The  Schempp  family,  husband  and  wife 
and  two  of  their  three  children,  brought  suit 
to  enjoin  enforcement  of  the  statute,  con- 
tending that  their  rights  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  are,  have  been,  and  vrill 
continue  to  be  violated  unless  this  statute 
be  declared  iinconstitutlonal  as  violative  of 
these  provisions  of  the  First  Amendment. 
They  sought  to  enjoin  the  appellant  school 
district,  wherein  the  Schempp  children  at- 
tend school,  and  its  officers  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Com- 
monwealth from  continuing  to  conduct  such 
readings  and  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  district  pursuant 
to  the  statute.  A  three-Judge  statutory  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania held  that  the  statute  is  violative  of 
the  Establishment  Clause  of  the  First 
Amendment  as  applied  to  the  States  by  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  directed  that  appropriate 
injunctive  relief  Issue.  201  F.  Supp.  816.'  On 
appeal  by  the  District,  Its  officials  and  th« 
Superintendent,  under  28  UJ8.C.  }  1253,  we 
noted  probable  Jurisdiction.  371  U,S.  807. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  appellees  Edward  Lewis  Schempp,  his 
wife  Sidney,  and  their  children,  Roger  and 
Donna,  are  of  the  Unitarian  faith  and  are 
members  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Ger- 
mantown,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  where 
they,  as  well  as  another  son,  Ellory,  regularly 
attend  religious  services.  The  latter  was  orig- 
inally a  party  but  having  graduated  from 
the  school  system  pendente  lite  was  volun- 
tarily dismissed  from  the  action.  The  other 
children  attend  the  Ablngton  Senior  High 
School,  which  is  a  public  school  operated  by 
appellant  district. 

On  each  school  day  at  the  Abingdon  Senior 
High  School  between  8:15  and  8:30  am., 
while  the  pupils  are  attending  their  home 
rooms  or  advisory  sections,  opening  exercises 
are  conducted  pursuant  to  the  statute.  The 
exercises  are  broadcast  Into  each  room  In 
the  school  building  through  an  Intercom- 
munications system  and  are  conducted  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  teacher  by  students 
attending  the  school's  radio  and  television 
workshop.  Selected  students  from  this  course 
gather  each  morning  In  the  school's  work- 
shop studio  for  the  exercises,  which  include 
readings  by  one  of  the  students  of  10  verses 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  broadcast  to  each  room 
In  the  building.  This  Is  followed  by  the 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  likewise  over 
the  Interoommunicatlons  system,  but  also  by 
the  students  in  the  various  classrooms,  who 
are  asked  to  stand  and  Join  In  repeating  the 
prayer  In  unison.  The  exercisee  are  closed 
with  the  flag  salute  and  such  pertinent  an- 
nouncements as  are  of  Interest  to  the  stu- 
dents. Participation  In  the  opening  exercises, 
as  directed  by  the  statute,  la  voluntary.  The 
student  reading  the  verses  from  the  Bible 
may  select  the  passages  and  read  from  any 
version  he  chooses,  although  the  only  copies 
furnished  by  the  school  are  the  King  James 
version,  copies  of  which  were  circulated  to 
each  tetMjher  by  the  school  district.  During 
the  period  In  which  the  exercises  have  been 
conducted  the  King  James,  the  Douay  and 
the  Revised  Standard  versions  of  the  Bible 
have  been  used,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  Holy 
Scriptures.  There  are  no  prefatory  state- 
ments, no  questions  asked  or  solicited,  no 
comments  or  explanations  made  and  no  in- 
terpretations given  at  or  during  the  exer- 
cises. The  students  and  parents  are  advised 
that  the  student  may  absent  himself  from 
the  classroom  or,  should  he  elect  to  remain, 
not  participate  in  the  exercises. 

It  appears  from  the  record  that  In  schools 
not  having  an  Intercommunications  system 
the  Bible  reading  and  the  recitation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  were  conducted  by  the  home- 
room teacher,*  who  chose  the  text  of  the 
verses  and  read  them  herself  or  had  students 
read  them  In  rotation  or  by  volunteers.  This 
was  followed  by  a  standing  recitation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  together  with  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  flag  by  the  class  In  unison 
and  a  closing  announcement  of  routine 
school  Items  of  interest. 

At  the  first  trial  Edward  Schempp  and  the 
children  testified  as  to  specific  religious  doc- 
trines purveyed  by  a  literal  reading  of  the 
Bible  "which  were  contrary  to  the  religious 
beliefs  which  they  held  and  to  their  familial 
teaching."  177  F.  Supp.  398.  400.  The  chil- 
dren testified  that  all  of  the  doctrines  to 
which  they  referred  were  read  to  them  at 
various  times  as  part  of  the  exercises.  Ed- 
ward Schempp  testified  at  the  second  trial 
that  he  had  considered  having  Roger  and 
Donna  excused  from  attendance  at  the  exer- 
cises but  decided  against  It  for  severtil  rea- 
sons. Including  his  Tjellef  that  the  children's 
relationships  with  their  teachers  and  clnse- 
mates  would  be  adversely  affected.' 

Expert  testimony  was  introduced  by  both 
appellants  and  appellees  at  the  first  trial, 
which  testimony  was  summarized  by  the  trial 
court  as  follows : 

"Dr.  Bdamon  Gntyzel  testified  that  there 
were  marked  differences  between  the  Jewish 
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Holy  Scriptures  and  the  ChrUtlan  Eoly 
Bible,  the  most  obvious  ol  which  was  the 
absence  of  the  New  Testament  In  the  Jewilsh 
Holy  Scriptures.  Efr.  Grayzel  testified  that 
portions  of  the  New  Teotament  were  ollsn- 
slve  to  Jewish  tradlUon  and  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  Jewish  faith,  the  concept  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  was  "practi- 
cally blasphemous.'  He  cited  inststncesj  in 
the  New  TesUment  which,  assertedly,  '9  ere 
not  only  sectarian  In  nature  but  tende<!  to 
bring  the  Jews  Into  ridicule  or  scorn.  Dr. 
Grayzel  gave  as  his  expert  opinion  that  s'  ich 
material  from  the  New  Teatament  could  be 
explained  to  Jewish  children  In  such  a  f^ay 
as  to  do  no  harm  to  them.  But  If  portion^  of 
the  New  Testament  were  read  without  ex- 
planation, they  could  be,  and  In  his  specific 
experience  with  children  Dr.  Grayzel  |ob- 
served,  had  been,  psychologically  harmful  to 
the  child  and  had  caused  a  divisive  ffrce 
within  the  social  media  of  the  school.     1 

"Dr  Grayzel  also  testified  that  there  taraa 
significant  difference  In  attitude  with  re- 
gard to  the  respective  Books  of  the  Jewish 
and  CShristlan  Religions  In  that  JudatsmJ  at- 
taches no  special  significance  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  per  se  and  that  the  Jewish 
Holy  Scriptures  are  source  materials  td  be 
studied.  But  Dr.  Grayzel  did  state  that  mtny 
portions  of  the  New,  as  well  as  the  Old. 
Testament  contained  passages  of  great  liter- 
ary and  moral  vsdue. 

•■Dr.  Luther  A.  Welgle,  an  expert  wlttess 
for  the  defense,  testified  In  some  detail  ae 
to  the  reasons  for  and  the  methods  employed 
In  developing  the  King  Jamee  and  the  !Re- 
vleed  Standard  Versions  of  the  Bible.  Oni  di- 
rect examination.  Dr.  Welgle  stated  that!the 
Bible  was  non-sectarian.  He  later  stated  Jhat 
the  phase  'non-sectarian'  meant  to  him  non- 
sectarian  within  the  Christian  faiths.  1  Dr. 
Welgle  stated  that  his  definition  of  the  ^oly 
Bible  would  Include  the  Jewish  Holy  S<|-lp- 
tures.  but  also  stated  that  the  'Holy  Bible' 
would  not  be  complete  without  the  Kew 
Testament.  He  stated  that  the  New  Testament 
'conveyed  the  message  of  Christians.'  In  his 
opinion,  reading  of  the  Holy  Scripture^  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  New  Testament  woul«l  be 
a  sectarian  practice.  Dr.  Welgle  stated  ^hat 
the  Bible  was  of  great  moral,  historical  and 
literary  value.  ThU  Is  conceded  by  all  the 
parties  and  Is  alao  the  view  of  the  coiirt." 
177  F.  Supp.  398,  401-402. 

The  trial  court,  in  striking  down  ,the 
practices  and  the  statute  requiring  tUem, 
made  specific  findings  of  fact  that  the  ^11- 
dren'8  attendance  at  Ablngton  Senior  IJlgh 
School  Is  compulsory  and  that  the  practice 
of  reading  10  veraea  from  the  Bible  Is  Wso 
compelled  by  law.  It  also  found  that: 

"The  reading  of  the  verses,  even  witl^out 
comment,  possesses  a  devotional  and  re- 
ligious chtiracter  and  constitutes  In  effe(rt  a 
religious  observance.  The  devotional  anii  re- 
ligious nature  of  the  morning  exerclsqs  la 
made  all  the  more  apparent  by  the  fact  that 
the  Bible  reading  U  foUowed  Immedlsitely 
by  a  recital  In  unlaon  by  the  pupils  of |  the 
Ijord's  Prayer.  The  fact  that  some  pupll|,  or 
theor«tlcaUy  all  pupils,  might  be  exctised 
from  attendance  at  the  exercises  does  not 
mitigate  the  obligatory  nature  of  the  Cere- 
mony for  .  .  .  SecUon  1516  .  .  .  unequivo- 
cally reqxilres  the  exercises  to  be  held  elvery 
school  day  In  every  school  In  the  Comrjon- 
wealth.  The  exercises  are  held  In  the  school 
buildings  and  perforce  are  conducted  by  and 
under  the  authc«1ty  of  the  local  school  au- 
thorities and  during  school  sessions.  Once 
the  statute  requires  the  reading  of  the  'poly 
Bible."  a  Christian  document,  the  practice 
.  .  .  prefers  the  Christian  religion.  The  rec- 
ord demonstrates  that  It  was  the  intention 
of  .  .  .  the  Commonwealth  ...  to  introduce 
a  religious  ceremony  Into  the  public  scliools 
of  the  Commonwealth."  201  F.  Supp.,  at;  819. 

No.  119.  In  1906  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners of  Baltimore  City  adopted  a  rule 


pursuant  to  Art.  77.  {  202  of  the  Annotated 
Code  of  Maryland.  The  rule  provided  for  the 
holding  of  opening  exercises  In  the  schools 
of  the  city  consisting  primarily  of  the  "read- 
ing, without  comment,  of  a  chapter  In  the 
Holy  Bible  and/or  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er.' The  petitioners,  Mrs.  Madalyn  Murray  and 
her  son,  William  J.  Murray,  m.  are  both  pro- 
fessed atheists.  Following  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  have  the  respondent  school  board 
rescind  the  rule  this  suit  was  filed  for  man- 
damus to  compel  Its  rescission  and  cancella- 
tion. It  was  alleged  that  William  was  a  stu- 
dent In  a  public  school  of  the  city  and  Mrs. 
Murray,  his  mother,  was  a  taxpayer  therein: 
that  It  was  the  practice  under  the  rule  to 
have  a  reading  on  each  school  morning  from 
the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible:  that  at 
petitioners"  Insistence  the  rule  was  amended  ♦ 
to  permit  children  to  be  excused  from  the 
exercise  on  request  of  the  parent  and  that 
William  had  been  excused  pursuant  thereto; 
that  nevertheless  the  rule  as  amended  was  In 
violation  of  the  petitioners'  rights  "to  free- 
dom of  religion  under  the  First  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments"  and  In  violation  of  "the 
principle  of  separation  between  church  and 
state,  contained  therein. ..." 

The  petition  particularized  the  petition- 
ers' atheistic  beliefs  and  stated  that  the  rule, 
as  practiced,  violated  their  rights  "in  that 
it  thrlatens  their  religious  liberty  by  placing 
a  premium  on  belief  as  against  non-belief 
and  subjects  their  freedom  of  conscience  to 
the  rule  of  the  majority:  It  pronounces  be- 
lief In  God  as  the  source  of  all  moral  and 
spiritual  values,  equating  these  values  with 
religious  values,  and  thereby  renders  sinister, 
alien,  and  suspect  the  beliefs  and  Ideals 
of  . . .  Petitioners,  promoting  doubt  and  ques- 
tion of  their  morality,  good  citizenship  and 
good  faith." 

The  respondent*  demurred  and  the  trial 
court,  recognizing  that  the  demurrer  ad- 
mitted all  facts  well  pleaded,  sustained  It 
without  leave  to  amend.  The  Maryland  Court 
of  Appeals  affirmed,  the  majority  of  four  jus- 
tices holding  the  exercise  not  In  violation 
of  the  First  and  Foiirteenth  Amendments, 
with  three  Justices  dissenting.  228  Md.  239. 
179  A.  2d  698.  We  granted  certiorari.  371  U.S. 
809. 

n 

It  is  true  that  religion  has  been  closely 
Identified  with  our  history  and  government. 
As  said  in  Engel  v.  Vitale,  370  U.S.  421.  434 
(1962).  "The  history  of  man  is  Inseparable 
from  the  history  of  religion.  And  .  .  .  since 
the  beginning  of  that  history  many  people 
have  devoutly  believed  that  'More  things  are 
wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams 
of.'  "  In  Zorach  v.  Clausen,  343  U.S.  306.  313 
(1952).  we  gave  specific  recognition  to  the 
proposition  that  "[wje  are  a  religious  people 
whose  institutions  presuppose  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing." The  fact  that  the  Pounding  Fathers  be- 
lieved devotedly  that  there  was  a  God  and 
that  the  unalienable  rights  of  man  were 
rooted  in  Him  Is  clearly  evidenced  in  their 
writings,  from  the  Mayflower  Compact  to  the 
Constitution  Itself.  This  background  is  evi- 
denced today  in  our  public  life  through  the 
continuance  In  our  oaths  of  office  from  the 
Presidency  to  the  Alderman  of  the  final  sup- 
plication. "So  help  me  God."  Likewise  each 
House  of  the  Congress  provides  through  its 
Chaplain  an  opening  prayer,  and  the  sessions 
of  this  Court  are  declared  open  by  the  crier 
m  a  short  ceremony,  the  final  phrase  of  which 
invokes  the  grace  of  God.  Again,  there  are 
such  manifestations  in  our  military  forces, 
where  those  of  our  citizens  who  are  under  the 
restrictions  of  military  service  wish  to  engage 
In  voluntary  worship. 

Indeed,  only  last  year  an  official  survey  of 
the  ooiintry  Indicated  that  64%  of  our  peo- 
ple   have    church    membership.    Bureau    of 
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Census.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  sta- 
tistical Abstract  of  the  United  States. 
(83d  ed.  1948),  while  less  than  3%  profess 
no  religion  whatever.  Id.,  at  p.  46.  It  can  be 
truly  said,  therefore,  that  today,  as  In  the 
beginning,  our  national  life  reflects  a  rellgi- 
ous  people  who.  In  the  words  of  Madison. 
are  "earnestly  praying,  as  ...  In  duty  bound, 
that  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  of  the  Universe 
.  .  .  guide  them  into  every  measure  which 
may  be  worthy  of  his  .  .  .  blessing.  .  .  ."  Me- 
morial and  Remonstrance  Against  Religious 
Assessments,  quoted  In  Everson  v.  Board  of 
Education.  330  U.S.  1,  71-72  (1947)  (Appen- 
dix to  dissenting  opinion  of  Rutledge,  J. ) . 

This  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  religion 
has  been  so  Identified  with  ovir  history  and 
government  that  religious  freedom  Is  not 
likewise  as  strongly  Imbedded  In  our  public 
and  private  life.  Nothing  but  the  most  tell- 
ing of  personal  experiences  In  religious  per- 
secution suffered  by  our  forebears,  see  Ever- 
son  V.  Board  of  Education,  supra,  at  8-11, 
could  have  planted  our  belief  in  liberty  of 
religious  opinion  any  more  deeply  in  our 
heritage.  It  is  true  that  this  liberty  fre- 
quently was  not  realized  by  the  colonists, 
but  this  Is  readily  accountable  by  their  close 
ties  to  the  Mother  Country.'  However,  the 
views  of  Madison  and  Jefferson,  preceded  by 
Roger  Williams,'  came  to  be  Incorporated  not 
only  In  the  Federal  Constitution  but  likewise 
In  those  of  most  of  our  States.  This  freedom 
to  worship  was  Indispensable  In  a  country 
whose  people  came  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth  and  brought  with  them  a  diver- 
sity of  religious  opinion.  Today  authorities 
list  83  separate  religious  bodies,  each  with 
memberships  exceedlngs  50,000,  existing 
among  our  people,  as  well  as  innumerable 
smaller  groups.  Bureau  of  Census,  op.  cit.. 
supra,  at  46-47. 

in 

Almost  a  hundred  years  ago  In  Minor  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Cincinnati,''  Judge 
Alphonzo  Taft.  father  of  the  revered  Chief 
Justice,  In  an  unpublished  opinion  stated 
the  Ideal  of  our  people  as  to  religious  free- 
dom as  one  of  "absolute  equaUty  before  the 
law  of  all  religious  opinions  and  sects.  . . ." 

"The  government  Is  neutral,  and.  while 
protecting  all.  It  prefers  none,  and  It  dis- 
parages none." 

Before  examining  this  "neutral"  position 
In  which  the  Establishment  and  Free  Exer- 
cise Clauses  of  the  First  Amendment  place 
our  government  It  Is  well  that  we  discuss 
the  reach  of  the  Amendment  under  the  cases 
of  this  Cotirt. 

First,  this  Court  has  decisively  settled  that 
the  First  Amendment's  mandate  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof"  has  been  made  wholly  ap- 
plicable to  the  states  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Twenty-three  years  ago  In 
Cantwell  v.  Connecticut,  310  U.S.  296,  308 
(1940),  this  Court,  through  Mr.  Justice 
Roberts,  said: 

"The  fundamental  concept  of  liberty  em- 
bodied in  that  (Fourteenth)  Amendment 
embraces  the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment.  The  First  Amendment  de- 
clares that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof.  The  Four- 
teenth Amendment  has  rendered  the  leglsla- 
ttires  of  the  states  as  Incompetent  as  Con- 
grees  to  enact  such  laws. . . ."  • 

In  a  series  of  cases  since  Cantwell  the 
Court  has  repeatedly  reaffirmed  that  doc- 
trine, and  we  do  so  now.  Murdoch  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 319  U.  S.  105.  108  (1943):  Everson  v. 
Board  of  Education,  supra;  Illinois  ex  reU 
McCollum  V.  Board  of  Education,  333  U.S. 
203.  210-211  (1948);  Zorach  v.  Clauson, 
supra;  McGowan  v.  Maryland,  366  U.  S.  430 
(1961):  Torcaso  v.  Watkins,  367  U.  S.  488 
(1961);  and  Engel  v.  Vitale,  supra. 
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Second,  this  Cotirt  has  rejected  vmequlvo- 
cally  the  contention  that  the  establishment 
clause  forbids  only  governmental  preference 
of  one  religion  over  another.  Almost  20  years 
ago  in  Everson,  supra,  at  15,  the  Court  said 
that  'Injeither  a  state  nor  the  Federal 
government  can  set  up  a  church.  Neither 
can  pass  laws  which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all 
religions,  or  prefer  one  religion  over  another." 
And  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  dissenting,  agreed: 

"There  is  no  answer  to  the  proposition  .  .  . 
that  the  effect  of  the  religious  freedom 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution  was  to  take 
every  form  of  propagation  of  religion  out  of 
the  realm  of  things  which  could  directly  or 
indirectly  be  made  public  business  and  there- 
by be  supported  In  whole  or  In  part  at  tax- 
payers' expense  ....  This  freedom  was  first 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  becaxise  It  was  first  in 
the  forefathers'  minds;  it  was  set  forth  in 
absolute  terms,  and  Its  strength  Is  Its  rigid- 
ity." Id.,  at  26. 

Further,  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge,  Joined  by 
Justices  Frankfurter,  Jackson  and  Burton, 
declared: 

"The  (First)  Amendment"s  purpose  was 
not  to  strike  merely  at  the  official  establish- 
ment of  a  single  sect,  creed  or  religion,  out- 
lawing only  a  formal  relation  such  as  had 
prevailed  In  England  and  some  of  the  Colo- 
nies. Necessarily  It  was  to  uproot  all  such 
relationships.  But  the  object  was  broader 
than  separating  church  and  state  In  this 
narrow  sense.  It  was  to  create  a  complete  and 
permanent  separation  of  the  spheres  of  reli- 
gious activity  and  civil  authority  by  com- 
prehensively forbidding  every  form  of  public 
aid  or  support  for  religion."'  Id.,  at  31-32. 

The  same  conclusion  has  been  firmly  main- 
tained ever  since  that  time,  see  Illinois  ex 
rel.  McCollum,  supra,  at  pp.  210-211;  Afc- 
Gowan  v.  Maryland,  supra,  at  442-443;  Tor- 
caso V.  Watkins,  supra,  492-493,  496,  and  we 
reafSrm  it  now. 

While  none  of  the  parties  to  either  of  these 
cases  has  questioned  these  basic  conclusions 
of  the  Court,  both  of  which  have  been  long 
established,  recognized  and  consistently  re- 
affirmed, others  continue  to  question  their 
history,  logic  and  efficacy.  Such  contentions. 
In  the  light  of  the  consistent  Interpretation 
in  cases  of  the  Court,  seem  entirely  untend- 
able  and  of  value  only  as  academic  exercises. 

IV 

The  interrelationship  of  the  Establishment 
and  the  Free  Exercise  Clauses  was  first 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  for  the 
Court  in  Cantwell  v.  Connecticut,  supra,  at 
304,  where  it  was  said  that  their  "Inhibition 
of  legislation"  had  "a  double  aspect.  On  the 
one  hand.  It  forestalls  compulsion  by  law  of 
the  acceptance  of  any  creed  or  the  practice 
of  any  form  of  worship.  P*reedom  of  con- 
science and  freedom  to  adhere  to  such  re- 
ligious organization  or  form  of  worship  as 
the  individual  may  choose  cannot  be  re- 
stricted by  law.  On  the  other  hand,  it  safe- 
guards the  free  exercise  of  the  chosen  form 
of  religion.  Thus  the  Amendment  embraces 
two  concepts — freedom  to  believe  and  free- 
dom to  act.  The  first  is  absolute  but,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  the  second  cannot  be.'" 

A  half  dozen  years  later  In  Everson  v.  Board 
of  Education,  supra,  at  14-16,  this  Court, 
through  Mr.  Justice  Black,  stated  that  the 
"scope  of  the  First  Amendment  .  .  .  was  de- 
signed forever  to  suppress"  the  establishment 
of  religion  or  the  prohibition  of  the  free 
exercise  thereof.  In  short,  the  Court  held  that 
the  Amendment  "requires  the  state  to  be  a 
neutral  In  its  relations  with  groups  of  re- 
ligious believers  and  non-believers;  It  does 
not  require  the  state  to  be  their  adversary. 
State  power  is  no  more  to  be  used  so  as  to 
liandlcap  reUglons  than  It  Is  to  favor  them. 
Id.,  at  18. 

And  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  In  dissent,  de- 
clared that  public  schools  are  organized  "on 
the  premise  that  secular  education  can  be 


Isolated  from  all  religious  teaching  so  that 
the  school  can  inculcate  all  needed  tem- 
poral knowledge  and  also  maintain  a  strict 
and  lofty  neutrality  as  to  religion.  The  as- 
sumption is  that  after  the  Individual  has 
been  instructed  in  worldly  wisdom  he  will 
be  better  fitted  to  choose  his  religion."  Id., 
at  23-24. 

Moreover,  all  of  the  four  dissenters,  speak- 
ing through  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge,  agreed 
that 

"Our  constitutional  policy  ....  [D)oes  not 
deny  the  value  or  necessity  for  religious 
training,  teaching  or  observance.  Rather  It 
secures  their  free  exercise.  But  to  that  end 
It  does  deny  that  the  state  can  undertake  or 
sustain  them  In  any  form  or  degree.  For  this 
reason  the  sphere  of  rellgloiis  activity,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  secular  Intellectual  lib- 
erties, has  been  given  the  two-fold  protection 
and,  as  the  state  cannot  forbid,  neither  can  it 
perform  or  aid  In  performing  the  religious 
function.  The  dual  prohibition  makes  that 
function  altogether  private."  Id.,  at  52. 

Only  one  year  later  the  Court  was  asked 
to  reconsider  and  repudiate  the  doctrine  of 
these  cases  in  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. It  was  argued  that  "historically  the 
First  Amendment  was  Intended  to  forbid 
only  government  preference  of  one  religion 
over  another  ....  In  addition  they  ask 
that  we  distinguish  or  overrule  our  holding 
in  the  Eveison  case  that  the  Foxirteenth 
Amendment  made  the  'establishment  of  re- 
ligion' clause  of  the  First  Amendment  appli- 
cable as  a  prohibition  against  the  States." 
333  U.S.,  at  211.  The  Court,  with  Mr.  Justice 
Reed  alone  dissenting,  was  unable  to  "ac- 
cept either  of  these  contentions."  Ibid.  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter,  joined  by  Justices  Jack- 
son, Rutledge  and  Burton,  wrote  a  very  com- 
prehensive and  scholarly  concurrence  in 
which  he  said  that  "(8]eparatlon  Is  a  re- 
quirement to  abstain  from  fusing  functions 
of  government  and  of  religious  sects,  not 
merely  to  treat  them  all  equally."  Id.,  at  227. 
Continuing,  he  stated  that: 

"The  Constitution  .  .  .  prohibited  the 
government  common  to  all  from  becoming 
embroiled,  however  Innocently,  In  the  de- 
structive religious  conflicts  of  which  the  his- 
tory of  even  this  country  records  some  dark 
pages."  Id.,  at  228. 

In  1952  In  Zorach  v.  Clauson,  supra,  Mb. 
JusTicK  Douglas  for  the  Court  reiterated : 

"There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  First  Amendment  reflects  the  philosophy 
that  Church  and  State  should  be  separated. 
And  so  far  as  Interference  with  the  'free 
exercise'  of  religion  and  an  'establishment' 
of  religion  are  concerned,  the  separation 
must  be  complete  and  unequivocal.  The 
First  Amendment  within  the  scope  of  its 
coverage  permits  no  exception;  the  prohibi- 
tion Is  absolute.  The  First  Amendment,  how- 
ever, does  not  say  that  In  every  and  all 
respects  there  shall  be  a  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  Rather,  It  studiously  defines  the 
manner,  the  specific  ways.  In  which  there 
shall  be  no  concert  or  union  or  dependency 
one  on  the  other.  That  Is  the  common  sense 
of  the  matter."  343  U.S.,  at  312. 

And  then  m  1961  In  McGowan  v.  Maryland 
and  In  Torcaso  v.  Watkins  each  of  these  cases 
was  discussed  and  approved.  CHimr  Justice 
Warren  In  McGowan,  for  a  unanimous  Court 
on  this  point,  said: 

"But,  the  First  Amendment,  In  its  fln^i 
form,  did  not  simply  bar  a  congressional  en- 
actment establishing  a  church;  it  forbade  all 
laws  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion. 
Thus  this  Court  has  given  the  Amendment  a 
'broad  interpretation  ...  in  the  light  of  Its 
history  and  the  evils  It  was  designed  forever 
to  suppress.  .  .  ."  366  U.S.,  at  441-442. 

And  Mr.  Jtrsncs  Black  for  the  Court  In 
Torcaso,  without  dissent  but  with  Justices 
Franktitbter  and  Harlan  concurring  In  the 
result,  used  this  language: 

"We  repeat  and  again  reaffirm  that  neither 


a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government  can 
constitutionally  force  a  person  "to  profess  a 
belief  or  disbelief  in  any  religion.'  Neither 
can  they  constitutionally  pass  laws  or  Impose 
requirements  which  aid  all  religions  as 
against  non-believers,  and  neither  can  aid 
those  religions  based  on  a  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  God  as  against  those  religions  found- 
ed on  different  beliefs. "  367  U.S.,  at  495. 

Finally.  In  Engel  v.  Vitale,  only  last  year, 
these  principles  were  so  universally  recog- 
nized that  the  Court  without  the  citation  of 
a  single  case  and  over  the  sole  dissent  of 
Mr.  JtTsncE  SrrwABT  reaffirmed  them.  The 
Court  found  the  22-word  prayer  used  in  "New 
York's  program  of  dally  classroom  Invocation 
of  God's  blessings  as  prescribed  in  the 
Regents' prayer  .  .  .  [to  be)  a  religious  activ- 
ity." 370  U.S.,  at  424.  It  held  that  "It  U  no 
part  of  the  business  of  government  to  com- 
pose official  prayers  for  any  group  of  the 
American  people  to  recite  as  a  part  of  a  reli- 
gious program  carried  on  by  the  govern- 
ment." Id.,  at  425.  In  discussing  the  reach  of 
the  Establishment  and  Free  Exercise  Clauses 
of  the  First  Amendment  the  Court  said: 

"Although  the^  two  clauses  may  In  cer- 
tain Instances  overlap,  they  forbid  two  quite 
different  kinds  of  governmental  encroach- 
ment upon  religious  freedom.  The  Establish- 
ment Clause,  unlike  the  Free  Exercise  Clause, 
does  not  depend  upon  any  showing  of  direct 
governmental  compulsion  and  is  violated  by 
the  enactment  of  laws  which  establish  an 
official  religion  whether  those  laws  operate 
directly  to  coerce  nonobserving  Individuals 
or  not.  This  Is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that 
laws  officially  prescribing  a  particular  form 
of  religious  worship  do  not  Involve  coercion 
of  such  individuals.  When  the  power,  prestige 
and  financial  support  of  government  is  placed 
behind  a  particular  religious  belief,  the  In- 
direct coercive  pressure  upon  religious  mi- 
norities to  conform  to  the  prevailing  officially 
approved  religion  Is  plain."  Id.,  at  430-431. 

And  In  further  elaboration  the  Court 
found  that  the  "first  and  most  immediate 
purpose  (of  the  Establishment  Clause)  rested 
on  a  belief  that  a  union  of  government  and 
religion  tends  to  destroy  government  and  to 
degrade  religion."  Id.,  at  431.  When  govern- 
ment, the  Court  scdd,  allies  Itself  with  one 
particular  form  of  religion,  the  inevitable  re- 
sult Is  that  it  Incurs  "the  hatred,  disrespect 
and  even  contempt  of  those  who  held  con- 
trary beliefs."  ItHd. 

V 

The  wholesome  "neutrality"  of  which  this 
(Court's  cases  speak  thus  stems  from  a  recog- 
nition of  the  teachings  of  history  that  power- 
ful sects  or  groui>e  might  bring  about  a 
fusion  of  governmental  and  religious  func- 
tions or  a  concert  or  dependency  of  one  upon 
the  other  to  the  end  that  official  support  of 
the  State  or  Federal  Oovemment  would  be 
placed  behind  the  tenets  of  one  or  of  all 
orthodoxies.  This  the  Establishment  Clause 
prohibits.  And  a  further  reason  for  neutrality 
is  found  In  the  Free  Exercise  Clause,  which 
recognizes  the  value  of  religious  training, 
teaching  and  observance  and,  more  particu- 
larly, the  right  of  every  person  to  freely 
choose  his  own  course  with  reference  there- 
to, free  of  any  compulsion  from  the  state. 
This  the  Free  Exercise  Clause  guarantees. 
Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  two  clauses  may 
overlap.  As  we  have  indicated,  the  Establish- 
ment Clause  has  been  directly  considered  by 
this  Court  eight  times  In  the  past  score  of 
years  and,  with  only  one  Justice  dissenting 
on  the  point,  it  has  consUtently  held  that 
the  clause  withdrew  all  legislative  power  re- 
specting religious  belief  or  the  expression 
thereof. 

The  test  may  be  stated  as  follows:  what 
are  the  purpose  and  the  primary  effect  of 
the  enactment?  If  either  Is  the  advance- 
ment or  Inhibition  of  religion  then  the  en- 
actment exceeds  the  scope  of  legislative 
power  as  circumscribed  by  the  Constitution. 
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That  la  to  say  that  to  withstand  the 
tupes  of  the  Establishment  Clause  there 
b«  a  seculiur  legislative  purpose  and  a 
mary  effect   that  neither  advances  nor  In- 
hibits religion.   Everson  v.  Board  of  Ediica- 
tion,  supra;  UcGotoan  v.  Maryland,  supri 
443.  The  Free  Exercise  Clause,  Ukewise 
sldered    many    times    here,    withdraws   f 
laglsUtlve  power,  state  and  federal,  the 
tlon  of  any  restraint  on  the  free  exercls 
religion.    Its  purpose   Is   to   secure   rellg 
liberty  in  the  Individual  by  prohibiting 
Invasions  thereof  by  clvU  authority.  Hen 
Is  necessary  in  a  free  exercise  case  forjone 
to  show  the  coercive  effect  of  the  enactment 
as  It  operates  against  him  In  the  practlct  of 
hU  reUglon.  The  distinction  between  the  ^two 
clauses  Is  apparent — a  violation  of  the  Free 
Exercise    Clause    Is    predicated    on    coercion 
while    the    Establishment    Clause    violation 
need  not  be  so  attended.  I 

Applying  the  EsUbUshment  Clause  prin- 
ciples to  the  cases  at  bar  we  find  that!  the 
States  are  requiring  the  selection  and  read- 
ing at  the  opening  of  the  school  day  of  verses 
from  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  redtatloii  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  students  In  un: 
These  exercises  are  prescribed  as  part  ol 
ci$ricular  activities  of  students  who  ar( 
q'lBred  by  law  to  attend  school.  They  are 
In  the  school  buildings  under  the  supervl 
and  with  the  participation  of  teachers jem- 
ployed  m  these  schools.  None  of  these  factors 
other   than    compulsory    school    attendince. 
was  present  In  the  program  upheld  In  Z^ach 
V.  Clausen.  The  trial  court  In  No.  143  has 
found  that  such   an  opening  exercise  lis  a 
religious  ceremony  and  was  Intended  hi  the 
State  to  be  so.  We  agree  with  the  trial  cAirt's 
finding  as  to  the  religious  character  o<  the 
exercises.   Given   that  finding  the  e.xeicdses 
and  the  law  requU-lng  them  are  In  vlolttlon 
of  the  Establishment  Clause.  | 

There  is  no  such  specific  finding  as 
religious   character  of  the  exercises   1 
119,  and  the  State  contends    (as  doe 
State  in  No.   142)    that  the   program 
effort  to  extend   its  benefits  to   all 
school  children  without  regard  to  the 
g:louB  belief.  Included  within  Its  secula 
poses.  It  says,  are  the  promotion  of 
values,  the  contradiction  to  the  materl 
trends  of  our  times,  the  perpetuation  ( 
Institutions  and  the  teaching  of  llteriture. 
"Hie  case  came  up  on  demurrer,  of  ciurse. 
to  a  petition  which  alleged  that  the  uniform 
practice  under  the  rule  had  been  tolread 
from  the  King  James  version  of  the  i^"-'- 
and  that  the  exercise  was  sectarian 
The  short  answer,   therefore,  is  th 
religious  character  of  the  exercise 
mltted  by  the  State.  But  even  If  its  pifipose 
is  not  strictly  religious,  it  Is  sought  fco  be 
accckm  pushed     through     readings,     without 
comment,  from  the  Bible.  Surely  thelplace 
of   the  Bible   as   an   Instrument   of  r«lglon 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  afid  the  State's  Recog- 
nition of  the  pervading  religious  charadter  of 
the  ceremony  Is  evident  from  the  ruie'B  spe- 
cific permission  of  the  alternative  use  of  the 
Catholic  Douay  version  as  well  as  the  decent 
amendment    permitting    nonattendanpe    at 
the  exercises.  None  of  these  factors  li  con- 
sistent with  the  contention  that  the  I  Bible 
Is  here   used   either  as   an   Instrument   for 
nonrellglous  moral   Inspiration  or  as  ^  ref- 
erence for  the  teaching  of  secular  supjects. 
The  conclusion  follows  that  in  botd  cases 
the  laws  require  religious  exercises  an*  such 
exercises  are  being  conducted  in  dlreit  vio- 
lation  of   the   rights   of  the   appelle*   and 
petitioners.*  Nor  are  these  required  exercises 
mitigated  by  the  fact  that  Individual  stu- 
dents may  absent  themselves  upon  parental 
request,  for  that  fact  furnishes  no  (Je^on^e 
to  a  claim  of  unconstitutionality  under  the 
Establisliment  ClsuM.  See  Engel  ▼.   Vitale, 
tupra,  at  430.  Further,  it  is  no  defanse  to 
virge  that  the  religious  practices  he#e  may 
be  relatively  minor  encroacliments  ©n  the 
First  Amendment,  The  breach  of  neutrality 
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that  is  today  a  trickling  stream  may  all  too 
soon  become  a  raging  torrent  and.  In  the 
words  of  Madison.  "It  Is  proper  to  take  alarm 
at  the  first  experiment  on  oxxr  liberties." 
Memorial  and  Remonstrance  Against  Reli- 
gious Assessments,  quoted  in  Everson,  supra, 
at  65. 

It  is  insisted  that  unless  these  religious 
exercises  are  permitted  a  'religion  of  secular- 
ism" Is  established  In  the  schools.  We  agree  of 
course  that  the  State  may  not  establish  a 
"religion  of  secularism"  in  the  sense  of  affirm- 
atively   opposing    or    showing    hostility    to 
religion,  thus  "preferring  those  who  believe 
In  no  religion  over  those  who  do  believe." 
Zorach  v.  Clausen,  supra,  at  314.  We  do  not 
agree,   however,   that   this   decision   in   any 
sense  has  that  effect.  In  addition.  It  might 
well  be  said  that  one's  education  is  not  com- 
plete without  a  study  of  comparative  religion 
or  the  history  of  religion  and  Its  relationship 
to  the  advancement  of  civilization.  It  cer- 
tainly may  be  said  that  the  Bible  Is  worthy 
of  study  for  Its  literary  and  historic  qualities. 
Nothing  we  have   said   here   Indicates   that 
such  study  of  the  Bible  or  of  religion,  when 
presented  objectively  as  part  of  a  secular  pro- 
gram of  education,  may  not  be  effected  con- 
sistently with  the  First  Amendment.  But  the 
exercises  here  do   not  fall  Into  those  cate- 
gories. They  are  religious  exercises,  required 
by  the  States  in  violation  of  the  command 
of  the  First  Amendment  that  the  Government 
maintain  strict  neutrality,  neither  aiding  nor 
opposing  religion. 

Finally,  we  cannot  accept  that  the  concept 
of  neutrality,  which  does  not  permit  a  State 
to  require  a  religious  exercise  even  with  the 
consent  of  the  majority  of  those  affected, 
collides  with  the  majority's  right  to  free 
exercUe  of  reUgion.'"  While  the  Free  Exercise 
Clause  dearly  prohibits  the  use  of  state  ac- 
tion to  deny  the  rights  of  free  exercise  to 
anyone,  it  has  never  meant  that  a  majority 
could  use  the  machinery  of  the  State  to  prac- 
tice its  beliefs.  Such  a  contention  was  effec- 
tively answered  by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  for 
the  Court  in  West  Virginia  Beard  of  Educa- 
tion V.  Bamette,  319  U.S.  624,  638  (1943) : 

"The  very  purpose  of  a  Dill  of  Rights  was 
to  vrtthdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  controversy,  to  place 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and 
officials  and  to  establish  them  as  legal  prin- 
ciples to  be  applied  by  the  courts.  One's 
right  to  .  .  .  freedom  of  worsliip  .  .  .  and 
other  fundamental  rights  may  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  vote;  they  depend  on  the  outcome 
of  no  elections." 

The  place  of  religion  in  our  society  is  an 
exalted  one,  achieved  through  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  reliance  on  the  house,  the  church 
and  the  inviolable  citadel  of  the  Individual 
heart  and  mind.  We  have  come  to  recogniae 
through  bitter  experience  that  it  Is  not  with- 
in the  power  of  government  to  invade  that 
citadel,  whether  its  purpose  or  effect  be  to 
aid  or  oppose,  to  advance  or  retard.  In  the 
relationship  between  man  and  religion,  the 
State  is  firmly  committed  to  a  position  of 
neutrality.  Though  the  application  of  that 
rule  requires  Interpretation  of  a  delicate 
sort,  the  rule  Itself  is  clearly  and  concisely 
stated  In  the  words  of  the  First  Amendment. 
Applying  that  rule  to  the  facts  of  these  cases, 
we  affirm  the  Judgment  in  No.  142.  In  No. 
119,  the  Judgment  is  reversed  and  the  cause 
remanded  to  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals 
for  further  proceedings  conslatent  with  this 
opinion. 

It  is  so  ordered. 


rOOTNOTKS 

« The  action  was  brought  in  1968,  prior  to 
the  1969  amendment  of  i  15-1516  authoriz- 
ing a  cliild's  nonattendance  at  the  exercises 
upon  parental  request.  The  three-Judge  court 
held  the  statute  and  the  practices  complained 
of  unconstitutional  under  both  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause  and  the  Free  Exercise  Clause. 
177   P.   Supp.   398.   Pending  appeal  to  this 


Covirt  by  the  school  district,  the  statute  was 
so  amended,  and  we  vacated  the  judgment 
and  remanded  for  further  proceedings.  3M 
U.S.  298.  'I'he  same  three-Judge  court  granted 
appellees'  motion  to  amend  the  pleaaings, 
195  F.  aupp.  51B.  held  a  hearing  on  lae 
amenaed  pleadings  and  rendered  the  Judg- 
ment. 201  F.  Supp.  815.  from  which  appeal  Is 
now  taKen. 

>  Tne  statute  as  amended  imposes  no  pen- 
alty upon  a  teacher  refusing  to  obey  its  man- 
date. However,  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
one  refusing  could  have  his  contract  of  em- 
ployment terminated  for  "willful  violation  of 
the  school  laws."  24  Pa.  Stat.  (Supp.  I960) 
:  11-1122. 

» The  trial  court  summarized  his  testimony 

as  follows: 

"Edward  Schempp,  the  children's  father, 
testified  that  after  careful  consideration  he 
had  decided  that  he  should  not  have  Roger  or 
Donna    excused    from    attendance    at   these 
morning  ceremonies.  Among  his  reasons  were 
the  following.  He  said  that  he  thought  hU 
children  would  be    labeled  as  "odd  balls'" 
before   their   teachers  and   classmates  every 
school  day;   that  children,  like  Roger's  and 
Donna's  classmates,  were  liable  'to  lump  all 
particular  religious  difference! s)  or  religious 
objections  [together]  as  "atheism"  '  and  that 
today  the  word  'atheism'  U  often  connected 
vsrith  'atheistic  communism.'   and  has  'very 
bad'  connotations,  such  as  'un-American'  or 
•anti-Red.'   with   overtones   of  possible  Im- 
morality Mr.  Schempp  pointed  out  that  due 
to  the  events  of  the  morning  exercises  follow- 
in"  in  rapid  succession,  the  Bible  reading,  th* 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Flag  Salute,  and  the  an- 
nouncements, excusing  his  children  from  the 
Bible    reading    would   mean    that   probably 
they  would  miss  hearing  the  announcements 
so  important  to  children.  He  testified  ato) 
that  if  Roger  and  Donna  were  excused  frcm 
Bible  reading  they  would  have  to  stand  m  toe 
hall  outside  their  'homeroom'  and  that  this 
earned  with  it  the  imputation  of  punishment 
for  bad  conduct."  201  F.  Supp..  at  818. 
♦  The  rule  as  amended  provides  as  follows: 
"Opening  Exercise.  Each  school,  either  col- 
lectively or  in  classes,  shall  be  opened  by  th« 
reading,  without  comment,  of  a  chaptw  in 
the  Holy  Bible  and/or  the  use  of  the  Lordi 
Prayer.  The  Douay  version  may  be  used  by 
those  pupils  who  prefer  it.  Appropriate  patrt- 
otic  exercises  should  be  held  as  a  P^t  o^,™* 
general   opening   exercise   of  the  schooloi 
class.  Any  child  shaU  be  excused  from  pK- 
ticipating  in  the  opening  exercises  or  from 
attending  the  opening  exercises  upon  writ- 
ten request  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

s  There  were  established  churches  In  »t 
least  eight  of  the  original  colonies,  and  vari- 
ous degrees  of  religious  s^PP^^  In  othei^  « 
late  as  the  Revolutionary  War.  See  Engel  v. 
Vitole,  supra,  at  428.  n.  10. 

'"There  goes  many  a  ship  to  sea,  witn 
many  hundred  souls  in  one  ship,  whose  wew 
and  woe  is  common,  and  is  a  true  picture  rt 
a  commonwealth,  or  human  combination,  or 
society.  It  hath  fallen  out  sometimes,  thK 
both  Papists  and  Protestants.  Jews  Md 
Turks,  may  be  embarked  in  one  ship;  up^ 
which  supposal,  I  affirm  that  all  the  liberty 
of  conscience  I  ever  pleaded  ^oj.  *r^»  ^ 
these  two  hinges,  that  none  of  the  Papl^. 
Protestants.  Jews,  or  Turks  be  forced  to  come 
to  the  ship's  prayers  or  worship,  nor  com- 
pelled from  their  own  particular  prayers  or 
worship,  if  they  practice  any." 

'Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati  Februs^ 
1870  The  opinion  is  not  reported  but  is  puo- 
lished  under  the  title.  The  Bible  in  the^m- 
mon  Schools  (Cincinnati:  Robert  ClMM  « 
Co.  1870).  Judge  Taffs  views,  expressed  m 
dissent,  prevailed  on  appeal.  See  BoarAoj 
Education  of  Cincinnati  v.  Wlnor  23  OWO 
St.  211.  253  (1872).  in  which  the  Ohio  BU 
pre  me  Court  held  that: 

"The  great  bulk  of  human  affairs  and  hu- 
man interests  is  left  by  any  !«»«  8°yf,^*°: 
to  individual  enterprise  and  individual  »c 
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tlon.  Religion  is  eminently  one  of  these  in- 
terests, lying  outside  the  true  and  legitimate 
province  of  government." 

» AppUcitlon  to  the  States  of  other  clauses 
of  the  FiTit  Amendment  obtained  even  be- 
fore Cantwell.  Almost  40  years  ago  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  Gitlow  v.  JVeio  YorK, 
268  U.S  652.  666  (1925),  Mr.  Justice  Sanford 
said:  "For  present  purf>oses  we  may  and  do 
assume  that  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press — which  are  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  from  abridgment  by  Congress — 
are  among  the  fundamental  personal  rigats 
and  liberties'  protected  by  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  from 
impairment  by  the  States." 

•  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  laws  and 
practices  Involved  here  can  be  challenged 
only  by  persons  having  standing  to  complain. 
But  the  requirements  for  standing  to  chal- 
lenge state  action  under  the  Establishment 
Clause,  unlike  those  relating  to  the  Free  Ex- 
ercise Clause,  do  not  Include  proof  that  par- 
ticular religious  freedoms  are  infringed. 
McGotuan  v.  Maryland.,  supra,  at  429-30.  The 
partie.9  here  are  school  children  and  their 
parents,  who  are  directly  affected  by  the  laws 
and  practices  aga:nst  which  their  complaints 
are  directed.  These  interests  surely  suffice  to 
give  the  parties  standing  to  complain.  See 
Engle  v.  Vitale.  supra.  Cf.  McCollum  v.  Board 
of  Education,  supra;  Everson  v.  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, supra.  Compare  Doremus  v.  Board 
of  Education,  342  U.S.  429  (1962),  which  in- 
volved the  same  substantive  issues  presented 
here.  The  appeal  was  there  dismissed  upon 
the  graduation  of  the  school  child  involved 
and  because  of  the  appellants'  failure  to  es- 
tablish standing  as  taxpayers. 

">  We  are  not  of  course  presented  with  and 
therefore  do  not  pass  upon  a  situation  such 
as  military  service,  where  the  Oovernmenl 
regulates  the  temporal  and  geographic  en- 
vironment of  individuals  to  a  point  that,  un- 
less It  permits  voluntary  religious  services  to 
be  conducted  with  the  use  of  govertmient 
facilities,  military  personnel  would  be  unable 
to  engage  in  the  practice  of  their  faiths. 

{Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — Nos. 

142  and  119 — October  Term.  1962] 
School   District    of    Abinoton    Township, 

Pennsylvania,  et  al.,  Appellants  (142)  v. 

Edwakd  Lewis  Schempp  bt  al. 

(On  Appeal  From  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) 

William  J.  Mcskat  III,  etc.,  et  al..  Petition- 
ees (119)  V.  John  N.  Cuklett,  PBSsmENT, 

et  al.,  iNDIVroilALLT,  AND  CONSTITUTING  THE 

Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Balti- 
more Citt 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Maryland) 
June  17, 1963 

Mb.  Justice  DotrcLAs,  concurring. 

I  Join  the  opinion  of  the  Court  and  add  a 
few  words  in  explanation. 

Willie  the  Free  Exercise  Clause  of  the  First 
Amendment  is  written  in  terms  of  what  the 
State  may  not  require  of  the  individual,  the 
Establishment  Clause,  serving  the  same  goal 
of  individual  religlotis  freedom,  is  written 
in  different  terms. 

Establishment  of  a  religion  can  be  achieved 
In  several  ways.  The  church  and  state  can  he 
one;  the  church  may  control  the  state  or  the 
state  may  control  the  church;  or  the  rela- 
tionsliip  may  take  one  of  several  possible 
forms  of  a  working  arrangement  between  the 
two  bodies."  Under  all  of  these  arrangements 
the  chiu-ch  typically  has  a  place  in  the  state's 
budget,  and  church  law  usually  governs  such 
matters  as  baptism,  marriage,  divorce  and 
separation,  at  least  for  its  members  and  some- 
times for  the  entire  body  politic.'  Educa- 
tion, too.  Is  usuaUy  high  on  the  priority  list 
of  church  interests,*  In  the  past  schools 
were  often  made  the  exclusive  responsibility 


of  the  church.  Today  in  some  state-church 
countries  the  state  runs  the  public  schools, 
but  compulsory  religious  exercises  are  often 
required  of  some  or  all  students.  Thus,  under 
the  agreement  Franco  made  with  the  Holy 
See  when  he  came  to  power  in  Spain,  "The 
Church  regained  its  place  in  the  national 
budget.  It  insists  on  baptising  all  children 
and  has  made  the  catechism  obligatory  in 
state  schools." ' 

The  vice  of  all  such  arrangements  under 
the  Establishment  Clause  is  that  the  state  is 
lending  its  assistance  to  a  church's  effort  to 
gain  and  keep  adherents.  Under  the  First 
Amendment  it  Is  strictly  a  matter  for  the  in- 
dividual and  his  church  as  to  what  chvirch 
he  will  belong  to  and  how  much  support,  in 
the  way  of  belief,  time,  activity  or  money,  he 
will  give  to  it.  "This  pure  Religious  Liberty" 
"declared  .  .  .  [all  forms  of  church-state  re- 
lationships] and  their  fundamental  Idea  to 
be  oppressions  of  conscience  and  abridg- 
ments of  that  liberty  which  God  and  nature 
bad  conferred  on  every  living  soul." " 

In  these  cases  we  have  no  coercive  religious 
exercise  aimed  at  making  the  students  con- 
form. The  prayers  announced  are  not  com- 
pulsory, though  some  may  think  they  have 
that  indirect  effect  because  the  nonconform- 
ist student  may  be  induced  to  participate  for 
fear  of  being  called  an  "odd-ball."  But  that 
coercion,  if  it  be  present,  has  not  been 
shown;  so  the  vices  of  the  present  regimes 
are  different. 

These  regimes  violate  the  EstabUstiment 
Clause  in  two  different  ways.  In  each  case  the 
State  is  conducting  a  religious  exercise;  and. 
as  the  Court  holds,  that  cannot  be  done  with- 
out violating  the  "neutrality"  required  of  the 
State  by  the  balance  of  power  between  in- 
dividual, church  and  state  that  has  beeu 
struck  by  the  First  Amendment.  But  the 
Establishment  Clause  is  not  limited  to  pre- 
cluding the  State  itself  from  conducting  re- 
ligious exercises.  It  also  forbids  the  State  to 
employ  its  facilities  or  funds  in  a  way  that 
gives  any  church,  or  all  churches,  greater 
strength  in  our  society  tiian  it  would  have 
by  relying  on  its  members  alone.  Thus,  the 
present  regimes  must  fall  under  tliat  clause 
for  the  additional  reason  that  public  funds, 
though  small  in  amoimt,  are  being  used  to 
promote  a  religious  exercise.  Tlirough  the 
mechanism  of  the  State,  all  of  the  people  are 
being  required  to  finance  a  religious  exercise 
that  only  some  of  the  people  want  and  that 
violates  the  sensibilities  of  others. 

The  most  effective  way  to  establish  any  in- 
stitution is  to  finance  it;  and  this  truth  U 
reflected  in  the  appeals  by  church  groups  for 
public  funds  to  finance  their  religious 
schools.'  Financing  a  church  either  in  its 
strictly  religious  activities  or  in  its  other  ac- 
tivities is  equally  unconstitutional,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  Establishment  Clause.  Budgets 
for  one  activity  may  be  technically  separable 
from  budgets  for  others.'  But  the  institution 
is  an  inseparable  whole,  a  living  organism, 
which  is  strengthened  in  proselytizing  when 
it  is  strengthened  in  any  department  by  con- 
tributions from  other  tiian  its  own  members. 

Such  contributions  may  not  be  made  by 
the  State  even  in  a  minor  degree  without 
violating  the  Establishment  Clause.  It  is  not 
the  amount  of  public  funds  expended;  as 
this  case  illustrates,  it  is  the  use  to  which 
public  funds  are  put  that  is  controlling.  For 
the  First  Amendment  does  not  say  that  some 
forms  of  establishment  are  allowed;  it  saya 
that  "no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion"  shall  be  made.  What  may  not  be 
done  directly  may  not  be  done  indirectly  lest 
the  Establishment  Clause  become  a  mockery. 
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(Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States — Nos. 
142  and  119— October  Term,  1962] 

SccooL  District  op  Abington  TowNSHir, 
Pennstlvakia,  et  al..  Appellants  (142)  v. 
Edward  Lewtis  Schxmfp  et  al. 

(On  Appeal  Trom  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) 

William  J.  Murray  m,  etc.,  et  al..  Petition- 
ess  (119)  V.  John  N.  CtmLErr.  PEEsmEwr, 

BT     AL.,     INDIVIDOALLT,     AND     CONSTITUTINO 

THE  Board  of  School  Combobsionebs  of 
Baltimore  Cmr 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Court  of 

Appeals  of  Maryland) 

June  17,  1963 

Ma.  Justice  Brennan,  concurring. 

Almost  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  John 
Marshall,  in  M'Culloch  v.  Maryland.  en- 
Joined:  ".  .  .  we  must  never  forget,  that  it  is 
a  constitution  we  are  expounding."  4  Wheat. 
316.  407.  The  Court's  historic  duty  to  ex- 
poimd  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  has 
encountered  few  issues  more  intricate  or 
more  demanding  than  that  of  the  relation- 
ship between  religion  and  the  public  schools. 
Since  tmdoubtedly  we  are  "a  religious  people 
whose  institutions  presuppose  a  Supreme 
Being,"  Zorach  v.  Clauson.  843  U.S.  806.  813. 
deep  feelings  are  aroused  when  aspects  of 
that  relationship  are  claimed  to  violate  the 
injunction  of  the  First  Amendment  that  gov- 
ernment may  make  "no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof  .  .  ."  Americans  regard 
the  public  schools  as  a  most  vital  civic  in- 
stitution for  the  preservation  of  a  democratic 
system  of  government.  It  is  therefore  under- 
standable that  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tions encounter  their  severest  test  when 
they  are  sought  to  be  applied  in  the  school 
classroom.  Nevertheless  it  is  this  Court's  in- 
escapable duty  to  declare  whether  exercises 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  States,  such  as 
those  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  ques- 
tioned here,  are  Involvements  of  religion  in 
public  institutions  of  a  kind  wliich  offends 
the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments. 

When  John  Locke  ventured  in  1689,  "I  es- 
teem it  above  all  things  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish exactly  the  bxisiness  of  civil  govern- 
ment from  that  of  religion  and  to  settle  the 
Just  bounds  that  lie  between  the  one  and 
the  other,""  he  anticipated  the  necessity 
which  would  be  thought  by  the  Framers  to 
require  adoption  of  a  First  Amendment,  but 
not  the  difficulty  that  would  be  experienced 
in  defining  those  "Just  bounds."  The  fact  is 
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that  the  line  which  separates  the  Bec| 
from  the  sectarian  In  American  life  is  elu- 
sive. The  dlfflculty  of  defining  the  boundary 
with  precision  Inheres  In  a  paradox  central  to 
our  scheme  of  liberty.  While  our'lnstltutjonfl 
reflect  a  firm  conviction  that  we  are  a  »eU- 
glous  people,  those  institutions  by  solemn 
constitutional  mjimctlon  may  not  ofllctiUy 
Involve  religion  In  such  a  way  as  to  pr#fer. 
discriminate  against,  or  oppress,  a  partlciilar 
sect  or  religion.  Equally  the  Constltutlon|en- 
jolns  those  involvements  of  religious  ■v^lth 
secular  institutions  which  (a)  serve  the]  es- 
sentially religious  activities  of  religious  |  In- 
stitutions; (b)  employ  the  organs  of  jov- 
emment  for  essentially  religious  purposes; 
or  (c)  use  essentially  religious  meaas  to 
serve  governmental  ends  where  secular  mtans 
would  suffice.  The  constitutional  mandate 
expresses  a  deliberate  and  considered  ]i)dg- 
ment  that  such  matters  are  to  be  left  to  the 
conscience  of  the  citizen,  and  declares  M  a 
basic  postulate  of  the  relation  between  the 
citizen  and  his  government  that  "the  rlfhts 
of  conscience  are,  to  their  nature,  of  peculiar 
delicacy,  and  will  little  bear  the  genilest 
touch  of  governmental  hand  ...."' 

I  join  fully  m  the  opinion  and  the  jiidg- 
ment  of  the  Court.  I  see  no  escape  from!  the 
conclusion  that  the  exercises  called  In  qiies- 
tlon  In  these  two  cases  violate  the  Con- 
stitutional mandate.  The  reasons  we  kave 
only  l»«t  Term  In  Engel  v.  Vitale,  370  \JB. 
421,  for  finding  in  the  New  York  Regents' 
prayer  an  Impermissible  establishment  of 
religion,  compel  the  same  Judgment  of  the 
ptractlcea  at  bar.  The  Involvement  of  the 
secular  with  the  religious  is  no  lessi  In- 
timate here;  and  It  U  oonstltutlonAllst  Ir- 
relevant that  the  State  has  not  composed 
the  material  for  the  Inspirational  exercises 
presently  involved.  It  should  be  unnecessary 
to  observe  that  our  holding  does  not  declare 
that  the  First  Amendment  manifests  hoBtll- 
Ity  to  the  practice  or  teaching  of  relljlon, 
but  only  applies  prohibitions  IncorpKJitiited 
In  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  recognition  of  (his- 
toric needs  shared  by  Chtirch  and  State  alike. 
While  It  Is  my  view  that  not  every  Invtjlve- 
ment  of  religion  In  public  life  Is  unconstitu- 
tional, I  consider  the  exercises  at  bar  a  form 
of  involvement  which  clearly  violates  >  the 
Establishment  Clause.  i 

The  Importance  of  the  Issue  and  the  oeep 
conviction  with  which  views  on  both  iidea 
are  held  seem  to  me  to  Justify  detalllnig  at 
some  length  my  reasons  for  Joining  ^  the 
Court's  Judgment  and  opinion. 
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The  First  Amendment  forbids  both  the 
abridgment  of  the  free  exercise  of  reltjglon 
and  the  enactment  of  laws  "respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion."  The  two  clauses, 
although  distinct  in  their  objectives  and 
their  applicability,  emerged  together  from  a 
common  panorama  of  history.  The  Inclusion 
of  both  restraints  upon  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  concerning  religious  |nat- 
ters  shows  unmistakably  that  the  Fratners 
of  the  First  Amendment  were  not  coiltent 
to  rest  the  protection  of  religious  uierty 
exclusively  upon  either  clause.  "In  assuring 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,"  Mr.  Jiitlce 
Franltfurter  has  said,  "the  Framers  olj  the 
First  Amendment  were  sensitive  to  the  ^en 
recent  history  of  those  persecutions  anc^  im- 
positions of  civil  disability  with  which,  sec- 
tarian majorities  in  virtually  all  of  theiCol- 
omes  had  visited  deviation  in  the  matter  of 
conscience.  Thia  protection  of  unpopular 
creeds,  however,  was  not  to  be  the  full  ettent 
of  the  Amendment's  guarantee  of  frefdom 
from  governmental  intrusion  In  mattefs  of 
faith.  The  battle  In  Virginia,  hardly  [four 
years  won,  where  James  Madison  had  lea  the 
forces  of  disestablishment  in  successful  op- 
position to  Patrick  Henry's  proposed  Aasess- 
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ment  BUI  levying  a  general  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  Christian  teachers,  was  a  vital  and 
compelling  memory  In  1789."  McGowan  v. 
Maryland,  366  U.S.  420,  464-465. 

It  la  true  that  the  Framers'  Immediate 
concern  was  to  prevent  the  setting  up  of  an 
official  federal  church  of  the  kind  which 
England  and  some  of  the  Colonies  had  long 
supported.  But  nothing  in  the  text  of  the 
Establishment  Clause  supports  the  view  that 
the  prevention  of  the  setting  up  of  an  offi- 
cial church  was  meant  to  be  the  full  extent 
of  the  prohibitions  against  official  involve- 
ments In  religion.  It  has  rightly  been  said: 

"If  the  framers  of  the  Amendment  meant 
to  prohibit  Congress  merely  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  'church,'  one  might  properly 
wonder  why  they  didn't  so  state.  That  the 
words  church  and  religion  were  regarded  as 
synonymoxis  seems  highly  Improbable,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
temporary state  constitutional  provisions 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  establishment 
used  definite  phrases  such  as  'religious  sect.' 
sect,"  or  "denomination."  .  .  .  With  such 
specific  wording  in  contemporary  state  con- 
stitutions, why  was  not  a  similar  wording 
adopted  for  the  First  Amendment  if  its 
framers  Intended  to  prohibit  nothing  more 
than  the  States  were  prohibiting?"  Lardner, 
How  Far  Does  the  Constitution  Separate 
Church  and  State?,  45  Am.  Pol.  8cl.  Rev.  110, 
112    (1951). 

Plainly,  the  Establishment  Clause,  In  the 
contemplation  of  the  Framers,  "did  not  limit 
the  constitutional  proscription  to  any  par- 
ticular, dated  form  of  state-supported  theo- 
logical venture."  "What  Virginia  had  long 
practiced,  and  what  Madison,  Jefferson  and 
others  fought  to  end,  was  the  extension  of 
civil  government's  support  to  religion  in  a 
manner  which  nmde  the  two  in  some  degree 
interdependent,  and  thus  threatened  the 
freedom  of  each.  The  purpose  of  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause  was  to  assure  that  the  na- 
tional legislature  would  not  exert  its  power 
In  the  service  of  any  purely  rellglovis  end; 
that  It  would  not,  as  Virginia  and  virtually 
all  of  the  Colonies  had  done,  make  of  reli- 
gion, as  religion,  an  object  of  legislation.  .  .  . 
The  Establishment  Clause  withdrew  from 
the  sphere  of  legitimate  legislative  concern 
and  competence  a  specific,  but  comprehen- 
sive, area  of  human  conduct:  man's  belief 
or  disbelief  In  the  verity  of  some  trans- 
cendental idea  and  man's  expression  In  ac- 
tion of  that  belief  or  disbelief."  McGowan  v. 
Maryland,  supra,  at  465-466  (opinion  of 
Frankfurter,  J.). 

In  sum,  the  history  which  our  prior  deci- 
sions have  summoned  to  aid  Interpretation 
of  the  Establishment  Clause  permits  llttl* 
doubt  that  Its  prohibition  was  designed  com- 
prehensively to  prevent  thoee  official  In- 
volvements of  religion  which  would  tend  to 
foster  or  discourage  religious  worship  or  b«- 
Uef. 

But  an  awareness  of  history  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  alms  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
do  not  always  resolve  concrete  problems.  The 
specific  question  before  us  has,  for  example, 
aroused  vigorous  dispute  whether  the  archi- 
tects of  the  First  Amendment — James  Madi- 
son and  Thomas  Jefferson  particularly — un- 
derstood the  prohibition  against  any  "law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion"  to 
reach  devotional  exercises  In  the  public 
schools.'  It  may  be  that  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son would  have  held  such  exercises  to  be 
permissible — although  even  In  Jefferson's 
case  serious  doubt  is  suggested  by  his  ad- 
monition against  "putting  the  Bible  and 
Testament  into  the  hands  of  the  children  at 
an  age  when  their  Judgments  are  not  suffi- 
ciently matured  for  religious  inquiries.  ..."  * 
But  I  doubt  that  their  view,  even  if  per- 
fectly clear  one  way  or  the  other,  would 
supply  a  dispositive  answer  to  the  question 
presented  by  these  cases.  A  more  fruitful  In- 
quiry, It  seems  to  me,  is  whether  the  prac- 
tices here  challenged  threaten  those  conse- 


quences which  the  Framers  deeply  feared; 
whether.  In  short,  they  tend  to  promote  that 
type  of  Interdependence  between  religion 
and  state  which  the  First  Amendment  was 
designed  to  prevent.'  Our  task  Is  to  trans- 
late  "the  majestic  generalities  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  conceived  as  part  of  the  pattern  of 
liberal  government  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, into  concrete  restraints  on  officials 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  twentieth 
century.  ..."  Wat  Virginia  State  Board  of 
Education  v.  Bamette,  319  U.S.  624,  639. 

A  too  literal  quest  for  the  advice  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  upon  the  issues  of  these 
cases  seems  to  me  futile  and  misdirected  for 
several  reasons :  First,  on  our  precise  problem 
the  historical  record  Is  at  beet  ambiguous, 
and  statements  can  readily  be  found  to  sup- 
port either  side  of  the  proposition.  The  am- 
biguity of  history  Is  understandable  if  we 
recall  the  nature  of  the  problems  uppermost 
In  the  thinking  of  the  statesmen  who  fash- 
ioned the  religious  guarantees;  they  were 
concerned  with  far  more  fiagrant  Intrusions 
of  government  Into  the  realm  of  religion 
than  any  that  our  century  has  witnessed.' 
While  it  Is  clear  to  n^o  '•hat  the  Framers 
meant  the  Establishment  Clause  to  prohibit 
more  than  the  creation  of  an  established 
federal  church  such  as  existed  in  England, 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  In  their  preoccupation 
with  the  imminent  question  of  established 
churches,  they  gave  no  distinct  consideration 
to  the  particular  question  whether  the  clause 
also  forbade  devotional  exercises  in  public 
Institutions. 

Second,  the  structure  of  American  educa- 
tion has  greatly  changed  since  the  First 
Amendment  was  adopted.  In  the  context  of 
our  modern  emphasis  upon  public  education 
available  to  all  citizens,  any  views  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  to  whether  the  exer- 
cises at  bar  are  an  "establishment"  offer  little 
aid  to  decision.  Education,  as  the  Framers 
knew  it,  was  In  the  main  confined  to  private 
schools  more  often  than  not  under  strictly 
sectarian  supervision.  Only  gradually  did 
control  of  education  pass  largely  to  public 
officials.^  It  would,  therefore,  hardly  be  sig- 
nificant if  the  fact  was  that  the  nearly  uni- 
versal devotional  exercises  In  the  schools  of 
the  young  Republic  did  not  provoke  criti- 
cism: even  today  religious  ceremonies  in 
church-supported  private  schools  are  consti- 
tutionally unobjectionable. 

Third,  our  religious  composition  makes 
us  a  vastly  more  diverse  people  than  were 
our  forefathers.  They  knew  differences  chiefly 
among  Protestant  sects.  Today  the  Nation 
is  far  more  heterogenous  religiously,  in- 
cluding as  It  does  substantial  minorities  not 
only  of  Catholics  and  Jews  but  as  well  of 
those  who  worship  according  to  no  version  of 
the  Bible  and  those  who  worship  no  God  at 
all.'  See  Torcaso  v.  Watkins,  367  U.S.  488,  495. 
In  the  face  of  such  profound  changes,  prac- 
tices which  may  have  been  objectionable 
to  no  one  in  the  time  of  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son may  today  be  highly  offensive  to  many 
persons,  the  deeply  devout  and  the  non- 
believers  alike. 

Whatever  Jefferson  or  Madison  would 
have  thought  of  Bible  reading  or  the  recital 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  In  what  few  public 
schools  existed  in  their  day,  our  use  of  the 
history  of  their  time  must  limit  Itself  to 
broad  purposes,  not  specific  practices.  By 
such  a  standard.  I  am  persuaded,  as  is  the 
Court,  that  the  devotional  exercises  carried 
on  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ablngton  schools 
offend  the  First  Amendment  becaxise  they 
sufficiently  threaten  In  our  day  those  sub- 
stantive evils  the  fear  of  which  called  forth 
the  Establishment  Clause  of  the  First 
Amendment.  It  is  "a  constitution  we  are  ex- 
pounding," and  our  Interpretation  of  the 
First  Amendment  must  necessarily  ^J^ 
sponslve  to  the  much  more  highly  charged 
nature  of  religious  questions  In  contem- 
porary society.  ^^ 
Fourth,  the  American  experiment  In  free 
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nubUc  education  available  to  aU  children  has 
been  guided  in  large  measure  by  the  dramatic 
evolution  of  the  religious  diversity  among  the 
nopulatton  which  our  public  schools  serve. 
TM  Interaction  of  these  two  Important  forces 
in  our  national  life  has  placed  in  bold  relief 
certain  positive  values  in  the  consistent  ap- 
pUcatlon  to  public  institutions  generally,  and 
pubUc  schols  particularly,  of  the  constitu- 
tional decree  against  official  Involvements  of 
religion  which  might  produce  the  evils  the 
pramers  meant  the  EsUbUshment  Clause  to 
forestaU.  The  public  schools  are  supported 
entirely.  In  most  communities,  by  public 
funds — funds  exacted  not  only  from  parents, 
nor  alone  from  those  who  hold  particular 
religious  views,  nor  Indeed  from  those  who 
subscribe  to  any  creed  at  all.  It  is  implicit 
in  the  history  and  character  of  American 
public  education  that  the  public  schools  serve 
a  uniquely  public  function :  the  training  of 
American  citizens  in  an  atmosphere  free  of 
parochial,  divisive,  or  separatist  influences  of 
any  sort — an  atmosphere  in  which  children 
may  assimilate  a  heritage  common  to  all 
American  groups  and  religions.  See  lUinoia 
ex  rel.  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Education,  333 
VS.  203.  This  is  a  heritage  neither  theistlc 
nor  atheistic,  but  simply  civic  and  patriotic. 
See  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  262  U.S.  390,  400-403. 

Attendance  at  the  public  schools  has 
never  been  compulsory:  parents  remain 
morally  and  constitutionally  free  to  choose 
the  academic  environment  In  which  they 
wish  their  children  to  be  educated.  The  rela- 
tionship of  the  Establishment  Clause  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  public  school  syst^n 
Is  preeminently  that  of  reserving  such  a 
choice  to  the  individual  parent,  rather  than 
vesting  it  In  the  majority  of  voters  of  each 
State  or  school  district.  The  choice  which 
Is  thus  preserved  is  between  a  public  secular 
education  with  Its  uniquely  democratic  val- 
ues, and  some  form  of  private,  or  sectarian 
education,  which  offers  values  of  Its  own.  In 
my  Judgment  the  First  Amendment  forbids 
the  State  to  inhibit  that  freedom  of  choice 
by  diminishing  the  attractiveness  of  either 
alternative — either  by  restricting  the  liberty 
of  the  private  schools  to  Inculcate  whatever 
values  they  wish,  or  by  jeopardizing  the  free- 
dom of  the  public  school  from  private  or 
sectarian  pressures.  The  choice  between  these 
very  different  forms  of  education  Is 
one — very  much  like  the  choice  of 
whether  or  not  to  worship — which  our  Con- 
stitution leaves  to  the  Individual  parent.  It 
Is  no  proper  function  of  the  state  or  local 
government  to  Influence  or  restrict  that 
election.  The  lesson  of  history — drawn  more 
from  the  experiences  of  other  oountrlee  than 
from  our  own — is  that  a  system  of  free  public 
education  forfeits  Its  unique  contribution 
to  the  growth  of  democratic  citizenship  when 
that  choice  ceases  to  be  freely  available  to 
each  parent. 

n 

The  exposition  by  this  Court  of  the  re- 
ligious guarantees  of  the  First  Amendment 
has  consistently  reflected  and  reaffirmed  the 
concerns  which  impelled  the  Framers  to 
write  those  guarantees  Into  the  Constitution. 
It  would  be  neither  possible  nor  appropriate 
to  review  here  the  entire  course  of  our  de- 
cisions on  religious  questions.  There  emerge 
from  those  decisions,  however,  three  prin- 
ciples of  particular  relevance  to  the  issue 
presented  by  the  cases  at  bar,  and  some 
attention  to  those  decisions  Is  therefore 
appropriate. 

First.  One  line  of  decisions  derives  from 
contests  for  control  of  a  church  property  or 
other  Internal  ecclesiastical  disputes.  This 
line  has  settled  the  proposition  that  In  order 
to  give  effect  to  the  First  Amendment's  piu-- 
pose  of  requiring  on  the  part  of  all  organs 
of  government  a  strict  neutrality  toward 
theological  questions,  courts  should  not  un- 
<J«rtake  to  decide  such  questions.  ITiese  prin- 
ciples were   first  expounded  In  the  case  of 


Watson  V.  Jones,  13  Wall.  679,  which  declared 
that  Judicial  intervention  In  su<ai  a  con- 
troversy would  open  up  "the  whole  subject  of 
the  doctrinal  theology,  the  usages  and  cus- 
toms, the  written  laws,  and  fundamental 
organization  of  every  religious  denomina- 
tion .  .  .  ."  13  Wall.,  at  733.  Courts  above 
all  must  be  neutral,  for  "Itjhc  law  knows  no 
heresy,  and  Is  committed  to  the  support  of 
no  dogma,  the  establishment  of  no  sect."'  13 
Wall.,  at  728.  This  principle  has  recently  been 
reaffirmed  In  Kedroff  v.  St.  Nicholas  Cathe- 
dral. 344  U.S.  94;  and  Kreshik  v.  St.  Nicholas 
Cathedral,  363  U.S.  190. 

The  mandate  of  Judicial  neutrality  in  the- 
ological controversies  met  Its  severest  test  in 
United  States  v.  Ballard,  322  U.S.  78.  That  de- 
cision put  m  sharp  relief  certain  principles 
which  bear  directly  upon  the  questions  pre- 
sented In  these  cases.  Ballard  was  Indicted  for 
fraudulent  use  of  the  malls  In  the  dissemina- 
tion of  religious  llteratxire.  He  requested  that 
the  trial  court  submit  to  the  Jury  the  ques- 
tion of  the  truthfulness  of  the  religious  views 
he  championed.  The  requested  cheu-ge  was  re- 
fused, and  we  upheld  that  refusal,  reasoning 
that  the  First  Amendment  foreclosed  any 
judicial  Inquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  defendant's  religious  beliefs.  We  said: 
"Man's  relation  to  his  God  was  made  no 
concern  of  the  state.  He  was  granted  the  right 
to  worship  as  he  pleased  and  to  answer  to  no 
man  for  the  verity  of  his  religious  views." 
"Men  may  believe  what  they  cannot  prove. 
They  may  not  be  put  to  the  proof  of  their 
rellglovis  doctrines  or  beliefs.  .  .  .  Many  take 
their  gospel  from  the  New  Testament.  But 
it  would  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  could 
be  tried  before  a  Jury  charged  with  the  duty 
of  determining  whether  those  teachings  con- 
tained false  representations."  322  U.S.,  at  86- 
87. 

The  dilemma  presented  by  the  case  was  se- 
vere. While  the  alleged  truthfulness  of  non- 
religious  publications  could  ordinarily  have 
been  submitted  to  the  jury.  Ballard  was  de- 
prived of  that  defense  only  because  the  First 
Amendment  forbids  governmental  lnq\ilry 
into  the  verity  of  religious  beliefs.  In  dissent 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson  expressed  the  concern 
that  under  this  construction  of  the  First 
Amendment  "(plroeecutlons  of  this  charac- 
ter easily  could  degenerate  Into  religious  per- 
secution." 322  U.S.,  at  96.  The  case  shows 
how  elusive  is  the  line  which  enforces  the 
Amendment's  Injunction  of  strict  neutrality, 
while  manifesting  no  official  hostility  toward 
religion — a  line  which  must  be  considered  in 
the  cases  now  before  us.'"  Some  might  view 
the  result  of  the  Ballard  case  ae  a  manifesta- 
tion of  hostility — in  that  the  conviction 
stood  because  the  defense  could  not  be  raised. 
To  others  it  might  represent  merely  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  principle  of  neutrality  already 
expounded  in  the  cases  Involving  doctrinal 
disputes.  Inevitably,  Insistence  upon  neu- 
trality, vital  as  it  surely  is  for  untranmielled 
religious  liberty,  may  appear  to  border  upon 
religious  hostility.  But  In  the  long  view  the 
Independence  of  both  church  and  state  In 
their  respective  spheres  will  be  better  served 
by  close  adherence  to  the  neutrality  princi- 
ple. If  the  choice  is  often  difficult,  the  diffi- 
culty Is  endemic  to  issues  implicating  the 
religious  guarantees  of  the  First  Amendment 
Freedom  of  religion  will  be  seriously  jeopar- 
dized If  we  admit  exceptions  for  no  better 
reason  than  the  difficulty  of  delineating  hos- 
tility from  neutrality  in  the  closest  cases. 

Second.  It  is  only  recently  that  our  deci- 
sions have  dealt  with  the  question  whether 
Issues  arising  under  the  Establishment 
Clause  may  be  Isolated  from  problems  Im- 
plicating the  Free  Exercise  Clause.  Everson  v. 
Board  of  Education,  330  U.S.  1,  Is  In  my  view 
the  first  of  our  decisions  which  treats  a  prob- 
lem of  asserted  unconstitutional  Involve- 
ment as  raising  questions  purely  under  the 
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Establishment  Clause.  A  scrutiny  of  several 
earlier  decisions  said  by  some  to  have  etched 
the  contovurs  of  the  clause  shows  that  such 
cases  neither  raised  nor  decided  any  con- 
stitutional Issues  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment. Bradfield  v.  Roberts,  175  U.S.  291,  for 
example.  Involved  challenges  to  a  federal 
grant  to  a  hospital  administered  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  order.  The  Court  rejected  the  claim 
for  lack  of  evidence  that  any  sectarian  In- 
fluence changed  Its  character  as  a  secular 
Institution  chartered  as  such  by  the  Con- 
gress." 

Quick  Bear  v.  Leupp,  210  U.S.  50,  is  also 
Illustrative.  The  Immediate  question  there 
was  one  of  statutory  construction,  although 
the  issue  had  originally  Involved  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  use  of  federal  funds  to 
support  sectarian  education  on  Indian  res- 
ervations. Congress  had  already  prohibited 
federal  grants  for  the  purpose,  thereby  re- 
moving the  broader  issue,  leaving  only  the 
question  whether  the  statute  authorized  the 
apiwoprlatlon  for  religious  teaching  of  Treaty 
funds  held  by  the  Government  In  trust  for 
the  Indians.  Since  these  were  the  Indians' 
own  funds,  the  Court  held  only  that  the  In- 
dians might  direct  their  use  for  such  educa- 
tional purposes  as  they  chose,  and  that  the 
administration  by  the  Treasury  of  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  funds  did  not  inject  Into 
the  case  any  Issue  of  the  propriety  of  the  tue 
of  federal  moneys. >»  Indeed,  the  Court  ex- 
pressly approved  the  reasoning  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  that  to  deny  the  Indians  the 
right  to  spend  their  own  moneys  for  religious 
purposes  of  their  choice  might  well  infringe 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion:  "it  seems 
Inconceivable  that  Congress  should  have  in- 
tended to  prohibit  them  from  receiving  reli- 
gious education  at  their  own  cost  If  they  so 
desired  it.  .  .  ."  210  U.S.,  at  82.  This  case 
forecast,  however,  an  increasingly  trouble- 
some First  Amendment  paradox:  that  the 
logical  interrelationship  between  the  estab- 
lishment and  free  exercise  clauses  may  pro- 
duce situations  where  an  injunction  against 
an  apparent  establishment  must  be  with- 
held in  order  to  avoid  Infringement  of  rights 
of  free  exercise.  That  paradox  was  not 
squarely  presented  in  Quick  Bear,  but  the 
care  taken  by  the  Coiirt  to  avoid  a  constitu- 
tional oonfrontation  discloses  an  awareness 
of  possible  conflicts  between  the  two  clausee. 
I  shall  come  back  to  this  problem  later,  infra, 
p.  67-71. 

A  third  case  in  this  group  Is  Cochran  v. 
Louisiana  State  Board.  281  U.S.  370,  which 
Involved  a  challenge  to  a  state  statute  pro- 
vidmg  public  funds  to  support  a  loan  of  free 
text  books  to  pupils  of  both  public  and  prl* 
vate  schools.  The  constitutional  issues  in  this 
Court  extended  no  further  than  the  claim 
that  this  program  amounted  to  a  taking  of 
private  property  lor  nonpublic  use.  The 
Court  rejected  the  claim  on  the  gpoimd  that 
no  private  use  of  property  was  involved; 
". . .  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  taxing  power 
of  the  State  Is  exerted  for  a  public  purpoae." 
281  U.S.,  at  375.  The  case  therefore  raised  no 
Issue  under  the  First  Amendment." 

In  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  U.S.  610, 
a  Catholic  parochial  school  and  a  private  but 
nonsectarlan  military  academy  challenged  a 
state  law  requiring  all  children  between  cer- 
tain ages  to  attend  the  public  schools.  This 
Court  held  the  law  invalid  as  an  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  interference  both  with  the 
rights  of  the  schools  and  with  the  liberty  of 
the  parents  of  the  children  who  attended 
them.  The  due  process  guarantee  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  "excludes  any  gen- 
eral power  of  the  State  to  standardize  Ita 
children  by  forcing  them  to  accept  Instruc- 
tion from  public  teachers  only."  268  U.S.  at 
685.  While  one  oT  the  plaintiffs  was  Indeed  • 
parochial  school,  the  case  obviously  decided 
no  First  Amendment  question  but  recognized 
only  the  constitutional  right  to  establish  and 
patronize   private   schools — including   paro- 
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ehlal  •choolB — which  meet  the  8t»te'8  re43on- 
able  minimum  cumcular  requirements,  j 

Third.  It  18  true,  as  the  Court  says,  that 
the  "two  clauses  (Establishment  and  jPree 
Exercise)  may  overlap."  Because  of  the  iver- 
lap,  however,  our  decisions  under  the  JPree 
Exercise  Clause  l>ear  considerable  relevance 
to  the  problem  now  before  us,  and  should  be 
briefly  reviewed.  The  early  free  exercise  kases 
generally  involved  the  objections  of  reU^ious 
minorities  to  uhe  apphcatlon  to  them  of  Bsa- 
eral  no.'irsllg'.ous  legislation  governing 
duot.  Rej/nolda  v.  United  States,  98  U.SJ 
involved  the  claim  that  a  belief  in  the  f 
tity  of  piural  marriage  precluded  the 
miction  of  members  of  a  particular  soot 
der  nondiscriminatory  legislation  ag| 
Buch  marriage.  The  Court  rejected  the 
saying: 

•Laws  are  made  lor  the  government  of 
actions,  and  while  they  cannot  Interfere  with 
mere  religious  beliefs  and  opinions,  theyjmay 
with  practices.  .  .  .  Can  a  man  excus*  his 
practices  to  the  contrary  because  of  hli  n- 
Uglous  belief?  To  permit  this  would  ' 
make  the  professed  doctrine*  of  rellgloi 
Hef  superior  to  the  law  of  the  land,  ar 
effect  to  permit  every  citizen  to  bccoi 
law  unto  himself.  Government  could 
only  In  name  under  such  clrcumstai 
98  U.S..  at  166-167. 

Davis  V.  Beason,  133  U.S.  333,  similarly 
volved  the  claim  that  the  First  Amend* 
Insulated  from  civil  punishment  certain  j)rac- 
Uces  inspired  or  moUvated  by  rellgloui  be- 
liefs. The  claim  was  easily  rejected:  '  Il|  was 
never  intended  or  supposed  that  the  amjend- 
ment  could  be  Invoked  as  a  protection  against 
legislation  for  the  punishment  of  ewjts  Inim- 
ical to  the  peace,  good  order  and  morstla  of 
society."  133  U.S.,  at  343.  See  also  Afo^mon 
Church.  V.  United  States,  136  U.S.  1;  J^ob- 
lon  V.  Massachusetts.  197  UJ3.  11:  Pnnice  v. 
MaasachusetU,  331  U.S.  158;  Clevelari^  v. 
United  States,  339  U.S.  14.  I 

But  we  must  not  confuse  the  Issue  of  I  gov- 
ernmental power  to  regulate  or  prohibit  Icon- 
duet  motivated  by  relljriou*  beliefs  wltl>  the 
quite  different  problem  of  governmental 
authority  to  compel  behavior  offensiim  to 
religious  principUs.  In  Hamilton  v.  Refents 
of  the  University  of  California,  393  US*  245, 
the  queetlon  was  that  of  the  power  of  a  ptate 
to  compel  student*  at  the  State  University 
to  participate  In  military  training  Instruc- 
tion against  their  religious  convlcUons,  The 
validity  of  the  statute  was  sustained  agfclnst 
claims  based  upon  the  First  Amendmentl  But 
the  decision  rested  on  a  very  narrow  prtn- 
elple:  since  there  was  neither  a  constitu- 
tional right  nor  a  legal  obligation  to  attend 
the  State  University,  the  obligation  to  par- 
ticipate In  military  training  courses,  reflect- 
ing a  legitimate  state  interest,  might  |)rop- 
erly  be  Imposed  upon  those  who  choM  to 
attend.  Although  the  rights  protected  by 
the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  were 
preaimied  to  include  "the  right  to  enteltaln 
the  beliefs,  to  adhere  to  the  principled  and 
to  teach  the  doctrines  on  which  these"  stu- 
dents base  their  objections  to  the  order  pre- 
scribing military  training."  these  Amend- 
ments were  construed  not  to  free  such  stu- 
dents from  the  military  training  obllgaitlons 
If  they  choee  to  attend  the  University  Jus- 
tices Brandels,  Cardozo  and  Stone,  coticur- 
rlng  separately,  agreed  that  the  requlretnent 
Infringed  no  constitutionally  protected  lib- 
erties. Thy  added,  however,  that  the,  case 
presented  no  queetlon  under  the  Estalillsh- 
ment  Clause.  The  military  Instruction  pro- 
gram was  not  an  establishment  since  It  in 
no  way  Involved  "instruction  In  the  practice 
or  tenets  of  a  reUglon."  293  U.S..  at  266.  plnce 
the  only  question  was  one  of  free  extfclae. 
they  concluded,  like  the  ntajorlty.  tha^  the 
strong  state  Interest  In  training  a  citizen 
mllltla   jxistlfled  the  restraints  Impoaeld,  at 
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least  so  long  as  attendance  at  the  University 
was  voluntary."^ 

Hamilton  has  not  been  overruled,  although 
United  States  v.  SchvHmmer,  379  U.S.  644, 
and  UrUted  Statts  v.  Macintosh,  283  U.S.  606, 
upon  which  the  Court,  In  Hamilton  relied, 
have  since  been  overruled  by  Girouard  v. 
United  States,  328  U.S.  61.  But  IX  Hamilton 
retains  any  vitality  with  respiect  to  higher 
education,  we  recognized  Its  Inapplicability 
to  cognate  questions  In  the  public  primary 
and  secondary  schools  when  we  held  in  West 
Virginia  Board  of  Education  v.  Bamette, 
supra,  that  a  State  had  no  power  to  expel 
from  public  schools  students  who  refused  on 
religious  grounds  to  comply  with  a  dally  flag 
salute  requirement.  Of  course,  such  a  require- 
ment was  no  more  a  law  "respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion"  than  the  California  law 
compelling  the  college  students  to  take  mili- 
tary training.  The  Barnette  plaintiffs,  more- 
over, did  not  ask  that  the  whole  exercise  be 
enjoined,  but  only  that  an  excuse  or  exemp- 
tion be  provided  for  those  students  whose 
religious  beliefs  forbade  them  to  participate 
In  the  ceremony.  The  key  to  the  holding  that 
such  a  requirement  abridged  rights  of  free 
exercise  lay  in  the  fact  that  attendance  at 
school  was  not  voluntary  but  compiilsory. 
The  Court  said : 

"This  issue  is  not  prejudiced  by  the  Court's 
previous  holding  iat  where  a  State,  without 
compelling  attendance,  extends  college  fa- 
cilities to  pupils  who  voluntarily  enroll,  It 
may  prescribe  military  training  as  part  of  the 
course  without  offense  to  the  Constitution. 
.  .  .  Hamilton  v.  Regents.  293  U.S.  245.  In  the 
present  case  attendance  Is  not  optional."  310 
U.S.,  at  631-632. 

The  Bamette  decision  made  another  signi- 
ficant point.  The  Court  held  that  the  State 
must  make  participation  In  the  exercise 
voluntary  lor  aU  students  and  not  alone  foi 
those  who  found  participation  obnoxious  on 
religious  grounds.  In  short,  there  was  simply 
no  need  to  "Inquire  whether  nonconformist 
beliefs  will  exempt  from  the  duty  to  salute" 
because  the  Court  found  no  state  "p>ower  to 
make  the  salute  a  legal  duty."  319  UJ8.,  at  636. 

The  distinctions  between  Hamilton  and 
Bamette  are,  I  think,  crucial  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  cases  before  us.  The  different 
results  of  those  cases  are  attributable  only 
In  part  to  a  difference  in  the  strength  of  the 
particular  state  interests  which  the  respec- 
tive statutes  were  designed  to  serve.  Far 
more  significant  Is  the  fact  that  Hamilton 
dealt  with  the  voluntary  attendance  at  col- 
lege of  young  adults,  while  Bamette  involved 
the  compeUed  attendance  of  young  children 
at  elementary  and  secondary  schools.'"  This 
distinction  warrants  a  difference  In  constitu- 
tional results.  And  it  Is  with  the  involun- 
tary attendance  of  young  school  children 
that  we  are  exclusively  concerned  In  the 
cases  now  before  the  Coiirt. 
m 

No  one  questions  that  the  Framers  of  the 
First  Amendment  Intended  to  restrict  exclu- 
sively the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." Whatever  limitations  that  Amend- 
ment now  ImpKJses  upon  the  States  derive 
from  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  proc- 
ess of  absorption  of  the  religious  guarantees 
of  the  First  Amendment  as  protections 
against  the  States  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  began  with  the  Free  Exercise 
Clause.  In  1923  the  Court  held  that  the  pro- 
tections of  the  Fourteenth  Included  at  least 
a  person's  freedom  "to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience 

.  .  ."»  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  262  U.S.  390,  399. 
See  also  Hamilton  v.  Regents,  supra,  at  262. 
Cantu)ell  v.  Connecticut,  310  U.S.  296,  com- 
pleted m  1940  the  proceae  of  absorption  of 
the  Free  Exercise  Clause  and  recognized  Its 
dual  aspect;  the  Court  affirmed  freedom  of 
belief  as  an  absolute  liberty,  but  recognized 
that  conduct,  while  it  may  also  be  compre- 
hended  by   the  Free   Exercise   Clause,   "re- 


mains subject  to  regulation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  society."  310  V£.,  at  303-304.  ThU 
was  a  distinction  already  drawn  by  Reynolds 
v.  United  States,  supra.  Prom  the  beginning 
this  Court  has  recognized  that  while  govern- 
ment may  regulate  the  behavioral  manlfe*. 
tatlons  of  religious  beliefs,  It  may  not  lnter< 
fere  at  all  vinth  the  beliefs  themselves. 

The  absorption  of  the  Establlshmmt 
Clause  has,  however,  come  later  and  by  a 
route  less  easily  charted.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, with  some  support  In  history,  that 
absorption  of  the  First  Amendment's  ban 
against  congressional  legislation  "respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion"  is  oonceptually 
Impossible  because  the  Framers  meant  th* 
Establishment  Clause  also  to  foreclose  any 
attempt  by  Congress  to  disestablish  the  ex- 
isting official  state  churches."  Whether  or 
not  such  was  the  understanding  of  the 
Framers,  and  whether  such  a  purpose  would 
have  been  Inhibited  the  absorption  of  the 
Establishment  Clause  at  the  threshold  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  are  questions  not  dis- 
positive of  our  present  Inquiry.  For  it  Is  clear 
on  the  reccrd  of  history  that  the  last  of 
the  formal  state  establishments  was  dis- 
solved more  than  three  decades  before  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  ratified,  and 
thus  the  problem  of  protecting  official  stats 
churches  from  federal  encroachments  could 
hardly  have  been  any  concern  of  those  who 
framed  the  poet-Clvll  War  Amendments." 
Any  such  objective  of  the  First  Amendment, 
having  become  historical  anachronism  by 
1868.  cannot  be  thought  to  have  deterred  the 
absorption  of  the  Establishment  Clause  to 
any  greater  degree  than  It  would,  for  exam- 
ple, have  deterred  the  absorption  of  the  Free 
Exercise  Clause.  That  no  organ  of  the  Federal 
Government  possessed  In  1791  any  power  to 
restrain  the  Interference  of  the  States  to 
religious  matters  Is  Indisputable.  See  Per- 
TTioli  V.  New  Orleans.  3  How.  689.  It  Is  equally 
plain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  created  a  panoply  of  new 
federal  rights  for  the  protection  of  citizens 
of  the  various  States.  And  among  those  rights 
was  freedom  from  such  state  governmental 
Involvement  in  the  affairs  of  religion  as  ttaa 
Establishment  Clause  bad  originally  fore- 
closed on  the  part  of  Congress. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
"liberty"  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  logically  cannot  absorb  the  Bs- 
tabllshment  Clause  because  that  clause  1< 
not  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
which  In  terms  protects  a  "freedom"  of  the 
Individual.  See  Corwln,  A  Constitution  of 
Powers  In  a  Secular  State  (1961).  113-116. 
The  fallacy  In  this  contention,  I  think,  Is 
that  It  underestimates  the  role  of  the  Es- 
tablishment Clause  as  a  coguarantor,  with 
the  Free  Exercise  Clatue,  of  religious  liberty. 
The  Framers  did  not  entrust  the  liberty  of 
religious  beliefs  to  either  clause  alone.  The 
Free  Exercise  Clause  "was  not  to  be  the  full 
extent  of  the  Amendment's  guarantee  at 
freedom  from  governmental  Intrusion  in 
matters  of  faith."  UcGowan  v.  Maryland, 
supra,  at  464  (opinion  of  Frankfurter,  J.). 

Finally,  it  has  been  contended  that  ab- 
sorption of  the  Establishment  Clause  Is  pre- 
cluded by  the  absence  of  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Framers  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  circumscribe  the  residual 
powers  of  the  States  to  aid  religious  activities 
and  institutions  In  way  which  fell  8h<»t  of 
formal  establishments."  That  argument  re- 
lies In  part  upon  the  express  terms  of  the 
abortive  Blaine  Amendment — proposed  sev- 
eral years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment — which  would  have 
added  to  the  First  Amendment  a  provision 
that  "In]o  state  shaU  make  any  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion.  .  .  ." 
Such  a  restriction  would  have  been  superflu- 
ous. It  U  said.  If  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
had  already  made  the  Establishment  Clause 
binding  upon  the  States. 
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The  argument  proves  too  much,  for  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment's  protection  of  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned; yet  the  Blaine  Amendment  wotUd 
also  have  added  an  explicit  protection  against 
swte  laws  abridging  that  Uberty.«  Even  If 
we  assume  that  the  draftsmen  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  saw  no  Immediate  con- 
nection between  Its  protections  against  state 
action  Infringing  personal  liberty  and  the 
guarantees  of  the  First  Amendment,  It  Is 
certainly  too  late  In  the  day  to  suggest  that 
their  assumed  inattention  to  the  question 
dilutes  the  force  of  these  constitutional 
guarantees  in  their  application  to  the 
States."  It  Is  enough  to  conclude  that  the 
religious  liberty  embodied  In  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  would  not  be  viable  If  the  Con- 
stitution were  Interpreted  to  forbid  only  es- 
tablishments ordained  by  Congress." 

The  Issue  of  what  particular  activities  the 
Establishment  Clause  forbids  the  States  to 
undertake  Is  our  more  Immediate  concern. 
In  EvcTson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.  S.  1, 
16-16.  a  careful  study  of  the  relevant  his- 
tory led  the  Court  to  the  view,  consistently 
recognized  In  decisions  since  Everson,  that 
the  Establishment  Clause  embodied  the 
Framers'  conclusion  that  government  and 
religion  have  discrete  Interests  which  are 
mutually  best  served  when  each  avoids  too 
close  a  proximity  to  the  other.  It  Is  not  only 
the  nonbellever  who  fears  the  Injection  of 
sectarian  doctrines  and  controversies  Into 
the  civil  polity,  but  In  as  high  degree  It  Is 
the  devout  believer  who  fears  the  seculari- 
zation of  a  creed  which  becomes  too  deeply 
Involved  with  and  dependent  upon  the  gov- 
ernment." It  has  rightly  been  said  of  the 
history  of  the  Establishment  Clatise  that 
"our  tradition  of  civil  liberty  rests  not  only 
on  the  secularism  of  a  Thomas  Jefferson  but 
also  on  the  fervent  sectarianism  ...  of  a 
Roger  Williams."  Preund.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  (1961),  84. 

Our  decisions  on  questions  of  religious 
education  or  exercises  In  the  public  schools 
have  consistently  reflected  this  dual  aspect 
of  the  Establishment  Clause.  Engel  v.  Vitale 
unmistakably  has  Its  roots  In  three  earlier 
cai2s  which,  on  cognate  issues,  shaped  the 
contours  of  the  Establishment  Clatrse.  First. 
In  Everson  the  Court  held  that  reimburse- 
ment by  the  town  of  parents  for  the  cost  of 
transporting  their  children  by  public  car- 
rier to  parochial  (as  well  as  public  and  pri- 
vate nonsectarlan)  schools  did  not  offend  the 
Establishment  Clause.  Such  reimbursement, 
by  easing  the  financial  burden  upon  Catholic 
parents,  may  indirectly  have  fostered  the 
operation  of  the  Catholic  Schools,  and  may 
thereby  indirectly  have  facilitated  the  teach- 
ing of  Catholic  principles,  thus  serving  ulti- 
mately a  religious  goal.  But  this  form  of 
governmental  assistance  was  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  myriad  other  Incidental  IT  not 
Insignificant  government  benefits  enjoyed  by 
religious  Institutions — fire  and  police  protec- 
tion, tax  exemptions,  and  the  pavement  of 
streets  and  sidewalks,  for  example.  "The 
State  contributes  no  money  to  the  schools.  It 
does  not  support  them.  Its  legislation,  as  ap- 
plied does  no  more  than  provide  a  gen- 
eral program  to  help  parents  get  their  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  their  religion,  safely  and 
expeditiously  to  and  from  accredited  schools." 
330  U.S.,  at  18.  Yet  even  this  form  of  assis- 
tance was  thought  by  four  Justices  of  the 
Everson  Court  to  be  barred  by  *;he  Establish- 
ment Clause  because  too  perilously  close  to 
that  public  support  of  religion  forbidden  by 
the  First  Amendment. 

The  other  two  cases,  Illinois  ex  rel.  Mc- 
Collum  V.  Board  of  Education,  333  U.S.  203, 
*nd  Zorach  v.  Clauson,  343  U.S.  306,  can 
best  be  considered  together.  Both  Involved 
programs  of  released  time  for  religious  In- 
strucUon  of  pubUc  school  students.  I  reject 
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the  suggestion  that  Zorach  overruled  McCol- 
lum  In  silence."  The  distinction  which  the 
Court  drew  in  Zorach  between  the  two  cases 
Is  in  my  view  faithful  to  the  function  of  the 
Establishment  Clause. 

I  should  first  note,  however,  that  McCol- 
lum  and  Zorach  do  not  seem  to  me  distin- 
guishable In  terms  of  the  free  exercise  claims 
advanced  in  both  cases."  The  nonpartlclpant 
In  the  McCollum  program  was  given  secular 
Instruction  In  a  separate  room  during  the 
times  his  classmates  had  religious  lessons: 
the  nonpartlclpant  In  any  Zorach  program 
also  received  secular  Instruction,  while  bis 
classmates  repaired  to  a  place  outside  the 
school  for  religious  Instruction. 

The  crucial  difference.  I  think,  was  that  the 
McCollum  program  offended  the  EstabUsh- 
Clause  while  the  Zorach  program  did  not. 
This  was  not.  In  my  view,  because  of  the  dif- 
ference In  public  expenditures  Involved.  True, 
the  McCollum  program  Involved  the  regular 
use  of  school  facilities,  classrooms,  heat  and 
light  and  time  from  the  regular  school  day — 
even  though  the  actual  Incremental  cost  may 
have  been  negligible.  All  religious  Instruc- 
tion under  the  Zorach  program,  by  contrast, 
was  carried  on  entirely  off  the  school  prem- 
ises, and  the  teacher's  part  was  simply  to  fa- 
cilitate the  children's  release  to  the  churches. 
The  deeper  difference  was  that  the  McCollum 
program  placed  the  religious  Instructor  In  the 
public  school  classroom  In  precisely  the  posi- 
tion of  authority  held  by  the  regular  teach- 
ers of  secular  subjects,  while  the  Zorach  pro- 
gram did  not."  The  McCollum  program.  In 
lending  to  the  support  of  sectarian  Instruc- 
tion all  the  authority  of  the  governmentally 
operated  public  school  system,  brought  gov- 
ernment and  religion  Into  that  proximity 
which  the  Establishment  Clause  forbids.  To 
be  sure,  a  religious  teacher  presumably  com- 
mands substantial  respect  and  merits  atten- 
tion In  his  own  right.  But  the  Constitution 
does  not  permit  that  prestige  and  capacity 
for  Influence  to  be  augmented  by  Investiture 
of  all  symbols  of  authority  at  the  command 
of  the  lay  teacher  for  the  enhancement  of 
secular  Instruction. 

More  recent  decisions  have  further  etched 
the  contours  of  Establishment.  In  the  Sunday 
Law  Cases,  we  found  In  state  laws  compelling 
a  uniform  day  of  rest  from  worldly  labor  no 
violation  of  the  Establishment  Clause  (Afc- 
Gowan  v.  Maryland,  366  U.8.  420).  The  basic 
ground  of  our  decision  was  that,  granted  the 
Sunday  Laws  were  first  enacted  for  religious 
ends,  they  were  continued  In  force  for  rea- 
sons wholly  secular,  namely,  to  provide  a 
universal  day  of  rest  and  ensure  the  health 
and  tranquility  of  the  community.  In  other 
words,  government  may  originally  have  de- 
creed a  Sunday  day  of  rest  for  the  Imptermls- 
slble  purpose  of  supporting  religion  but 
abandoned  that  purpose  and  retained  the 
laws  for  the  permissible  purpose  of  further- 
ing overwhelmingly  secular  ends. 

Such  was  the  evolution  of  the  contours  of 
the  Establishment  Clause  before  Engel  v. 
Vitale.  There,  a  year  ago,  we  held  that  the 
dally  recital  of  the  state  composed  Regents' 
Prayer  constituted  an  establishment  of 
religion  because,  although  the  prayer  Itself 
revealed  no  sectarian  content  or  ptupoee.  Its 
nature  and  meaning  were  quite  clearly 
religious.  New  York,  In  authorizing  its 
recitation,  had  not  maintained  that  distance 
between  the  public  and  the  religious  sectors 
commanded  by  the  Establishment  Clause 
when  It  placed  the  "power,  prestige  and  fi- 
nancial support  of  government"  behind  the 
prayer.  In  Bngel,  as  In  AfcCo22um,  It  did  not 
matter  that  the  amount  of  time  and  ex- 
pense allocated  to  the  dally  recitation  was 
smaJl  so  long  as  the  exercise  Itself  was  mani- 
festly reUglous.  Nor  did  It  matter  that  few 
children  had  complained  of  the  practice,  for 
the  measure  of  the  seriousness  of  a  breach 
of  the  Ektabllsbment  Clause  has  never  been 
thought  to  be  the  number  cxf  people  who 
complain  of  it. 


We  also  «eld  two  Terms  ago  In  Torauo  t. 
Watkina,  stiwa,  that  a  State  may  not  con- 
stitutionally \equlre  an  applicant  for  the 
office  of  Notary'lhibllc  to  swear  or  affirm  that 
he  believes  In  GwT  The  problem  of  that  case 
was  strikingly  slmAar  to  the  Issue  presented 
18  years  before  In  th*  fiag  salute  case,  West 
Virginia  Board  of  BiuoatUm  v.  Bamette, 
supra.  In  neither  case  was  there  any  claim 
of  establishment  of  religion,  but  only  of 
Infringement  of  the  Individual's  religious 
liberty — In  the  one  case  that  of  the  non- 
believer  who  could  not  attest  to  a  belief  In 
God;  In  the  other,  that  of  the  child  whose 
creed  forbade  him  to  salute  the  fiag.  But 
ToTcaso  added  a  new  element  not  precent 
In  Bamette.  The  Maryland  test  oath  Involved 
an  attempt  to  employ  essentially  rellglotis 
(albeit  non-sectarian)  means  to  achieve  a 
secular  goal  to  which  the  means  bore  no 
reasonable  relationship.  No  one  doubted  the 
State's  Interest  in  the  integrity  of  Its  Notaries 
Public,  but  that  Interest  did  not  warrant  the 
screening  of  applicants  by  means  of  a  reli- 
gious test.  The  Sunday  Law  Cases  were  differ- 
ent In  that  respect.  Even  if  Sunday  Laws  re- 
tain certain  religious  vestiges,  they  are  en- 
forced today  for  essentially  secular  objectives 
which  cannot  be  effectively  achieved  In  mod- 
em society  except  by  designating  Sunday  as 
the  universal  day  of  rest.  The  Court's  optnions 
cited  very  substantial  problems  In  selecting 
or  enforcing  an  alternative  day  of  rest.  But 
the  teaching  of  both  Torcas/o  and  the  Sunday 
Law  Cases  Is  that  government  may  not  em- 
ploy religious  means  to  serve  secular  Inter- 
ests, however  legitimate  they  may  be,  at  least 
without  the  clearest  demonstration  that  non- 
rellglous  means  will  not  suffice." 

IV 

I  turn  now  to  the  cases  before  tis."  The 
religious  nature  of  the  exercises  here  chal- 
lenged seems  plain.  Unless  Engel  v.  Vitale 
Is  to  be  overruled,  or  we  are  to  engage  In 
wholly  disingenuous  distinction,  we  cannot 
sustain  these  practices.  Dally  recital  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  reading  of  passages 
of  Scripture  are  quite  as  clearly  breaches 
of  the  command  of  the  Establishment  Clause 
as  was  the  dally  iise  of  the  rather  bland 
Regents'  Prayer  In  the  New  York  public 
schools.  Indeed,  I  would  suppose  that  If 
anything  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Holy 
Bible  are  more  clearly  sectarian,  and  the 
present  violation  of  the  First  Amendment 
consequently  more  serious.  But  the  religious 
exercises  challenged  In  these  cases  have  a 
long  history.  And  almost  from  the  beginning, 
Bible  reading  and  dally  prayer  In  the  schools 
have  been  the  subject  of  debate,  criticism 
by  educators  and  other  public  officials,  and 
proscription  by  courts  and  legislative  coun- 
cils. At  the  outset,  then,  we  must  carefully 
canvass  both  aspects  of  this  history. 

The  use  of  prayers  and  Bible  readings  at 
the  opening  of  the  school  day  long  antedates 
the  founding  of  our  Republic.  The  Rules  of 
the  New  Haven  Hopkins  Grammar  School 
required  In  1684  "[t]hat  the  Scholars  being 
called  together,  the  Mr.  shall  every  morning 
begin  his  work  with  a  short  prayer  for  a 
blessing  on  his  Laboures  and  their  learn- 
ing .  .  ."*  More  rigorous  was  the  provi- 
sion In  a  1683  contract  with  a  Dutch  school- 
master m  Flatbusb,  New  York: 

"When  the  school  begins,  one  of  the  chil- 
dren shall  read  the  morning  prayer,  as  It 
stands  In  the  catechism,  and  close  with  the 
prayer  before  dinner;  In  the  afternoon  it 
shall  begin  with  the  prayer  after  dinner,  and 
end  with  the  evening  prayer.  The  evening 
school  shall  begin  with  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  close  by  singing  a  psalm."  ■ 

After  the  Revolution,  the  new  States  uni- 
formly continued  these  long  established  prac- 
tices in  the  private  and  the  few  public  gram- 
mar schools.  The  school  committee  of  Boston 
in  1789,  for  example,  required  the  city's  sev- 
eral sbhooUnasters  "dally  to  commence  the 
duties  of  their  office  by  prayer  and  madlng 
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A  portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
Tbat  requirement  was  mirrored  throug^kout 
the  original  States,  and  exempUfled  the  tinl- 
ver»ai  practice  well  Into  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Aa  the  free  public  schools  gradilally 
•uppl&nted  the  private  academies  and  .sec- 
tarian schools  between  1800  and  1850,  mbrn- 
Ing  devotional  exercises  were  retained  V^h 
few  alterations.  Indeed,  public  presstues  ilpon 
school  administrators  In  many  parts  ofl  the 
country  would  hardly  have  condoned  aban- 
dohment  of  practices  to  which  a  centuny  or 
more  of  private  religious  education  hacf  ac- 
customed the  American  people."  The  con- 
troversy centered,  in  fact,  principally  apout 
the  elimination  of  plainly  sectarian  practices 
and  textbooks,  and  led  to  the  eventual  sub- 
stitution of  nonsectarlan,  though  still]  re- 
ligious, exercises  and  materials.*  I 

Statutory  provision  for  dally  rellgloua  ex- 
ercises Is,  however,  of  quite  recent  origin. 
At  the  turn  of  this  century,  there  was  but 
one  State — Massachusetts — which  had  a  law 
malting  morning  prayer  or  Bible  reading  ibll- 
gatory.  Statutes  elsewhere  either  perm^ 
such  practices  or  simply  left  the  questlc 
local  option.  It  was  not  until  after  1910 
H  more  States,  within  a  few  years.  J( 
Massachusetts  in  making  one  or  both 
clses  cxjmpulsory."  The  Pennsylvania 
with  which  we  are  concerned  In  the  Scht 
case,  for  example,  took  effect  In  1913: 
even  the  Rule  of  the  Baltimore  School 
Involved  In  the  Murray  case  dates  only 
1006.  In  no  State  has  there  ever  been  a 
stltutlonal  or  statutory  prohibition  a( 
the  recital  of  prayers  or  the  reading  of 
ture,  although  a  number  of  States  have  Out- 
lawed these  practices  by  Judicial  declslop  or 
administrative  order.  What  Is  notewti^hy 
about  the  panoply  of  state  and  local  regu- 
lations from  which  these  cases  emerge  Id  the 
relative  recency  of  the  statutory  codlflca|tlon 
of  practices  which  have  ancient  roots,  i  and 
the  rather  small  number  of  States  which  have 
ever  prescribed  compulsory  religious  exer- 
cises In  the  public  schools. 

The  purpoaea  underlying  the  adoption  jand 
perpetuation  of  these  practices  are  scime- 
wbat  complex.  It  Is  beyond  question  that 
the  religious  benefits  and  Talues  realized 
fron^  dally  prayer  and  Bible  reading  have 
uaui^y  been  considered  paramount,  and 
BUfflclent  to  Justify  the  continuation  of  tuch 
practices.  To  Horace  Mann,  embroiled  1»  an 
intense  controversy  over  the  role  of  sect<»iaTi 
instruction  and  textbooks  In  the  Boston  pub- 
lic schools,  there  was  little  question  that 
the  regular  vise  of  the  Bible — whlchj  he 
thought  esaentlally  nonsectarlan — wi>uld 
bear  fruit  In  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of 
his  pupils."  A  contemporary  of  Mann's,,  the 
Oommlasioner  of  Education  of  a  nelght>or- 
Ing  State,  expressed  a  view  which  many!  en- 
lightened educators  of  that  day  shared: 

"As  a  textbook  of  morals  the  Bible  is  pre- 
eminent, and  should  have  a  prominent  lAace 
In  our  schools,  either  as  a  reading  boo|c  or 
as  a  80\iroe  of  appeal  and  instruction.  6ec- 
tarlanlsm.  Indeed,  should  not  be  ooupte- 
luoiced  In  the  schools;  but  the  Bible  Isi  not 
sectarian. . . .  The  Scriptures  shotild  at  |east 
be  read  at  the  opening  of  the  school.  If  no 
more.  Prayer  may  also  be  offered  wlthl  the 
happiest  effects."" 

Wisconsin's  Superintendent  of  Public!  In- 
struction, writing  a  few  years  later  in  }858. 
reflected  the  attitude  of  his  eastern  col- 
leagues. In  that  he  regarded  "with  special 
favor  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  public  schfx>ls, 
as  pre-eminently  first  In  importance  aciong 
text-books  for  teaching  the  noblest  princi- 
ples of  Tlrue,  morality,  patriotism  and  ^ood 
order — love  and  reverence  for  Qod— ch^ty 
and  good  will  to  man."  * 

Such  statements  reveal  the  understand- 
ing of  educators  that  the  daily  religious  Exer- 
cises in  the  schools  served  bro«Mler  goals  than 
compelling  formal  worship  of  Qod  or  fotter- 
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Ing  chtirch  attendance.  The  religious  alms  of 
the  educators  who  adopted  and  retained  such 
exercises  were  comprehensive,  and  in  many 
cases  quite  devoid  of  sectarian  bias — but  the 
crucial  fact  is  that  they  were  nonetheless 
religious.  While  it  has  been  suggested,  see 
pp.  50-53,  infra,  that  dally  prayer  and  read- 
ing of  scripture  now  serve  secular  goals  as 
well,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  origins 
of  these  practices  were  unambiguously  religi- 
ous, even  where  the  educator's  aim  was  not 
to  win  adherents  to  a  particular  creed  or 
faith. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  religious  exer- 
cises In  the  public  schools  have  been  the 
subject  of  Intense  criticism,  vigorous  debate, 
and  Judicial  or  administrative  prohibition. 
Slgnficantly.  educators  and  school  boards 
early  entertained  doubts  about  both  the 
legality  and  the  soundness  of  opening  the 
school  day  with  compulsory  prayer  or  Bible 
reading.  Particularly  In  the  large  Eastern 
cities,  where  Immigration  had  exposed  the 
public  schools  to  religious  diversities  and 
conflicts  unknown  to  the  homogeneous  acad- 
emies of  the  elgtheenth  century,  local  au- 
thorities found  it  necessary  even  before  the 
Civil  War  to  seek  an  accomodation.  In  1843, 
the  Philadelphia  School  Board  adopted  the 
following  resolutions: 

"Resolved,  that  no  children  be  required  to 
attend  or  unite  In  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
m  the  Public  Schools,  whose  parents  are 
conscientiously  opposed  thereto: 

"Resolved,  that  those  children  whose 
parents  conscientiously  prefer  and  desire  any 
partlcvUar  version  of  the  Bible,  without  note 
or  comment,  be  furnished  the  same." '" 

A  decade  later,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  New  York  State  Issued  an  even 
bolder  decree  that  prayers  could  no  longer 
be  required  as  part  of  public  school  activi- 
ties, eind  that  where  the  King  James  Bible 
was  re8kd.  Catholic  students  could  not  be 
compelled  to  attend."  This  type  of  accom- 
modation was  not  restricted  to  the  East 
Coast:  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education 
resolved  In  1869  that  "religious  Instruction 
and  the  reading  of  religious  books.  Including 
the  Holy  Bible,  are  prohibited  In  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Cincinnati,  it  being  the  true 
object  and  Intent  of  this  rule  to  aUow  the 
children  of  the  parents  of  all  sects  and 
opinions,  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  to 
enjoy  alike  the  benefit  of  the  common-school 
fund." "  The  Board  repealed  at  the  same 
time  an  earlier  regulation  which  bad  re- 
quired the  singing  of  hymns  and  psalms  to 
accompany  the  Bible  reading  at  the  start  of 
the  school  day.  And  in  1889,  one  commenta- 
tor ventured  the  view  that  "[t]here  is  not 
enough  to  be  gained  from  Bible  reading  to 
Justify  the  quarrel  that  has  been  raised  over 
It."" 

Thus  a  great  deal  of  controversy  over  reli- 
gion in  the  public  schools  had  preceded  the 
debate  over  the  Blaine  Amendment,  precip- 
itated by  President  Grant's  insistence  that 
matters  of  religion  should  be  left  "to  the 
family  altar,  the  church,  and  the  private 
school,  supported  entirely  by  private  contri- 
butions." •*  There  was  ample  precedent,  too, 
for  Theodore  Rooeevelt's  declaration  that  In 
the  Interest  of  "absolutely  nonsectarlan  put>- 
11c  schools"  It  was  "not  our  business  to  have 
the  Protestant  Bible  or  the  Catholic  Vulgate 
or  the  Talmud  read  In  those  schools."  ••  The 
same  principle  appeared  in  the  messcige  of 
an  Ohio  Govenrar  who  vetoed  a  compulsory 
Bible-reading  blU  in  1925: 

"It  Is  my  belief  that  religious  te€u:hlng  in 
our  homes.  Sunday  schools,  churches,  by  the 
good  mothers,  fathers  and  ministers  of  Ohio 
Is  fsu:  preferable  to  compulsory  teaching  ctf 
religion  by  the  state.  The  spirit  of  our  feder- 
al and  state  constitutions  from  the  begin- 
ning .  .  .  I  has  I  been  to  leave  religious  In- 
struction to  the  discretion  of  parents."  •• 
The  same  theme  has  recurred  In  the  OT>ln- 
lons  of  the  Attorneys  General  of  several 
States  holding  religloiis  exercises  or  Instruc- 


tion to  be  in  violation  of  the  state  or  federal 
constitutional  command  of  separation  of 
church  and  state."  Thus  the  basic  principle 
upon  which  our  decision  last  year  In  Engel  v. 
Vitale  necessarily  rested,  and  which  we  re- 
affirm today,  can  hardly  be  thought  to  b« 
radical  or  novel. 

Particularly  relevant  for  our  purposes  are 
the  decisions  of  the  state  covurts  on  ques- 
tions of  religion  in  the  public  schools.  Those 
decisions,  while  not,  of  course,  authoritative 
In  this  Cotirt,  serve  nevertheless  to  define 
the  problem  before  us  and  to  guide  our  in- 
quiry. With  the  growth  of  religious  diversity 
and  the  rise  of  vigorous  dissent  It  was  Inevit- 
able that  the  courts  would  be  called  upon 
to  enjoin  religious  practices  In  the  public 
schools  which  offended  certain  sects  and 
groups.  The  earliest  of  such  decisions  de- 
clined to  review  the  propriety  of  actions  tak> 
en  by  school  authorities,  so  long  as  those 
actions  were  within  the  purview  of  the  ad- 
ministrators' powers."  Thus,  where  the  local 
school  board  required  religious  exercises,  the 
courts  would  not  enjoin  them;  "  and  where, 
as  In  at  least  one  case,  the  school  officials  for- 
bade devotional  practices,  the  court  refused 
on  similar  grounds  to  overrule  that  decision." 
Thus,  whichever  way  the  early  cases  came 
up,  the  governing  principle  of  nearly  com- 
plete deference  to  administrative  discretion 
effectively  foreclosed  any  consideration  of 
constitutional  questions. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
found  the  courts  beginning  to  question  the 
constitutionality  of  public  school  religious 
exercises.  The  legal  context  was  still,  of 
course,  that  of  the  state  constitutions,  since 
the  First  Amendment  had  not  yet  been  held 
applicable  to  state  action.  And  the  state 
constitutional  prohibitions  against  church- 
state  cooperation  or  governmental  aid  to 
religion  were  generally  less  rigorous  than  the 
Establishment  Clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. It  Is  therefore  remarkable  that  the 
courts  of  a  half  dozen  States  found  compul- 
sory religious  exercises  In  the  public  schools 
In  violation  of  their  respective  state  con- 
stitutions." These  cotirts  attributed  much 
significance  to  the  clearly  religious  origins 
and  content  of  the  challenged  practices,  and 
to  the  Impoeslblllty  of  avoiding  sectarian 
controversy  In  their  conduct.  The  nilnoU 
Supreme  Court  expressed  In  1910  the  prin- 
ciples which  characterized  these  decisions: 

"The  public  school  Is  supported  by  taxes 
which  each  citizen,  regardless  of  his  religion 
or  lack  of  It.  Is  compelled  to  pay.  The  school, 
like  the  government,  Is  simply  a  clvU  In- 
stitution. It  Is  secvUar,  and  not  religious,  in 
Its  purpose.  The  truths  of  the  Bible  are  the 
truths  of  religion,  which  do  not  come  within 
the  province  of  the  public  school.  ...  No 
one  denies  that  they  should  be  taught  to  the 
youth  of  the  state.  The  Constitution  and  the 
law  do  not  Interfere  with  such  teaching,  but 
they  do  banish  theological  polemics  from  the 
school  and  the  school  districts.  This  is  done, 
not  from  any  hostility  to  religion,  but  sim- 
ply because  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  teach  reUglon— to  take  the  money 
of  all,  and  apply  It  to  teaching  the  children 
of  all  the  religion  of  a  part  only.  Instruction 
In  religion  must  be  voluntary."  People  ex  rel. 
Ring  v.  Board  of  Education,  245  ni.  334,  349, 
92  N.  E.  251,  256  (1910). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  South  Dakota,  in 
banning  devotional  exercises  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  ot  that  State,  also  cautioned  that 
"  [tlhe  state  as  an  educator  must  keep  out  of 
this  field,  and  especially  is  tills  true  in  the 
common  schools,  where  the  child  la  Imma- 
ture, without  fixed  religious  convlctlOM^ 
"  State  ex  rel.  Finger  v.  Weedman,  55 
S.  b.  343,  357,  226  N.  W.  348.  364  (1929). 

Even  those  state  courts  which  have  sus- 
tained devotional  exercises  tinder  state  law 
have  usually  recognized  the  prtmarUy  reli- 
gious character  of  prayers  and  bible  readings. 
If  such  practices  were  not  for  that  rea- 
son unconstitutional.  It  was  necessarily  be- 
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cause  the  state  constitution  forbade  only 
public  expenditures  for  sectarian  Instruc- 
tion, or  for  activities  which  made  the  school- 
house  a  "place  of  worship,"  but  said 
nothing  about  the  subtler  question  of  laws 
"respecting  an  establishment  of  religion."  ■> 
Thus  the  panorama  of  history  permits  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  dally  prayers  and 
Bible  readings  in  the  public  schools  have 
always  been  designed  to  be,  and  have  been 
regarded  as,  essentially  religious  exercises. 
Unlike  the  Sunday  closing  laws,  these  exer- 
cises appear  neither  to  have  been  divcu'ced 
from  their  religious  origins  nor  deprived  of 
their  centrally  religious  character  by  the  pas- 
sage of  time,"  cf.  McGowan  v.  Maryland, 
supra,  at  442-445.  On  this  distinction  alone 
we  might  well  rest  a  constitutional  decision. 
But  three  further  contentions  have  been 
pressed  In  the  argument  of  these  cases.  These 
contentions  deserve  careful  consideration  for 
if  the  position  of  the  school  authorities  were 
cOTrect  In  respect  to  any  of  them,  we  would 
be  misapplying  the  principles  of  Engel  v. 
Vitale. 

A 

First,  It  Is  argued  that  however  clearly 
religious  may  have  been  the  origins  and 
early  nature  of  dally  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing, these  practices  today  serve  so  clearly  sec- 
ular educational  purposes  that  their  reli- 
gious attributes  may  be  overlooked.  I  do  not 
doubt,  for  example,  that  morning  devotional 
exercises  may  foster  better  discipline  In  the 
classroom,  and  elevate  the  spiritual  level 
on  which  the  school  day  opens.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, testifying  by  deposition  In  the  Schempp 
case,  offered  his  view  that  dally  Bible  read- 
ing "places  upon  the  children  or  those  hear- 
ing the  reading  of  this,  and  the  atmosphere 
which  goes  on  in  the  reading  .  .  .  one  of  the 
last  vestiges  of  moral  value  that  we  have 
left  in  our  school  system."  The  exercise  thus 
affords,  the  Superintendent  concluded,  "a 
strong  contradiction  to  the  materialistic 
trends  of  our  time."  Baltimore's  Superln- 
tendant  of  Schools  expressed  a  similar  view 
of  the  practices  challenged  In  the  Murray 
case,  to  the  effect  that  "(t|he  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  existence  of  God  as  symbolized 
In  the  opening  exercises  establishes  a  disci- 
pline tone  which  tends  to  cause  each  in- 
dividual pupil  to  constrain  his  overt  acts 
and  to  consequently  conform  to  accepted 
standards  of  behavior  during  his  attendance 
at  school."  These  views  are  by  no  means 
novel,  see,  e.g.,  Billard  v.  Board  of  Education. 
69  Kan.  63,  57-58,  76  P.  422,  423   (1904) .« 

It  is  not  the  business  of  this  Court  to  gain- 
say the  Judgments  of  experts  on  matters  of 
pedagogy.  Such  decisions  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  those  administrators  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  Nation's  public 
schools.  The  limited  province  of  the  courts 
Is  to  determine  whether  the  means  which 
the  educators  have  chosen  to  achieve  legiti- 
mate pedagogical  ends  Infringe  the  constitu- 
tional freedoms  of  the  First  Amendment.  The 
secular  purposes  which  devotional  exercises 
are  said  to  serve  fall  Into  two  categories — 
those  which  depend  upon  an  Immediately 
religious  experience  shared  by  the  participat- 
ing children:  and  those  which  appear  suffi- 
ciently divorced  from  the  religious  content  of 
the  devotional  material  that  they  can  be 
served  equally  by  nonrellglous  materials. 
With  respect  to  the  first  objective,  much  has 
been  written  about  the  moral  and  spiritual 
values  of  Infusing  some  religious  Influence 
or  Instruction  into  the  public  school  class- 
room.««  To  the  extent  that  only  religious 
materials  wiu  serve  this  purpose,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  means  Is 
80  plainly  religious  that  the  exercise  Is  neces- 
sarily forbidden  by  the  Establishment  Clause. 
The  fact  that  purely  secular  benefits  may 
eventually  result  does  not  seem  to  me  to  Jus- 
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tlfy  the  exercises,  for  similar  Indirect  non- 
religious  benefits  could  no  doubt  have  been 
claimed  for  the  released  time  program  In- 
validated In  McCollum. 

The  second  Justification  assumes  that  re- 
ligious exercises  at  the  start  of  the  school 
day  may  directly  serve  solely  secular  ends — 
for  example,  by  fostering  harmony  and  tol- 
erance among  the  pupils,  enhancing  the  au- 
thority of  the  teacher,  and  inspiring  better 
discipline.  To  the  extent  that  such  benefits 
result  not  from  the  content  of  the  readings 
and  recitation,  but  simply  from  the  holding 
of  such  a  solemn  exercise  at  the  opening  as- 
sembly or  the  first  class  of  the  day.  It  would 
seem  that  less  sensitive  materials  might 
equally  well  serve  the  same  purpose.  I  have 
prevlotisly  suggested  that  Torcaso  and  the 
Sunday  Law  Cases  forbid  the  use  of  religious 
means  to  achieve  secular  ends  where  non- 
rellglous means  will  suffice.  That  principle 
is  readily  applied  to  these  cases.  It  has  not 
been  shown  that  readings  from  the  speeches 
and  messages  of  great  Americans,  for  exam- 
ple, or  from  the  documents  of  our  heritage 
of  liberty,  dally  recitation  of  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance,  or  even  the  observance  of  a  mo- 
ment of  reverent  silence  at  the  opening  of 
class,  may  not  adequately  serve  the  solely 
secular  purposes  of  the  devotional  activities 
without  Jeopardizing  either  the  religious  lib- 
erties of  any  members  of  the  community  or 
the  proper  degree  of  separation  between  the 
spheres  of  religion  and  government."  Such 
substitutes  would,  I  think,  be  unsatisfactory 
or  Inadequate  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
present  activities  do  In  fact  serve  religious 
goals.  While  I  do  not  question  the  Judgment 
of  experienced  educators  that  the  challenged 
practices  may  well  achieve  valuable  secular 
ends.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  acts  un- 
constitutionally If  It  either  sets  about  to 
attain  even  Indirectly  religious  ends  by  re- 
ligious means,  or  if  It  uses  religious  means 
to  serve  secular  ends  where  secular  means 
would  suffice. 

B 

Second.  It  Is  argued  that  the  particular 
practices  involved  in  the  two  cases  before  tu 
are  unobjectionable  because  they  prefer  no 
particular  sect  or  sects  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Both  the  Baltimore  and  Au^gton 
procediu-es  permit,  for  exaunple,  the  reading 
of  any  of  several  versions  of  the  Bible,  and 
this  flexibility  Is  said  to  ensure  neutrality 
sufficiently  to  avoid  the  constitutional  prohi- 
bition. One  answer,  which  might  be  disposi- 
tive. Is  that  any  version  of  the  Bible  is  in- 
herently sectarlim,  else  there  would  be  no 
need  to  offer  a  system  of  rotation  or  alterna- 
tion of  versions  in  the  first  place,  that  Is.  to 
allow  different  sectarian  versions  to  be  tised 
on  different  days.  The  sectarian  character  of 
the  Holy  Bible  has  been  at  the  oore  of  the 
whole  controversy  over  religious  practices  In 
the  public  schools  throughout  Its  long  and 
often  bitter  history."  To  vary  the  version  as 
the  Ablngton  and  Baltimore  schools  have 
done  may  well  be  less  offensive  than  to  read 
from  the  King  James  version  every  day.  as 
once  was  the  practice.  But  the  result  even 
of  this  relatively  benign  procedure  Is  that 
majority  sects  are  preferred  In  approximate 
proportion  to  their  representation  in  the 
oommtmlty  and  in  the  student  body,  while 
the  smaller  sects  suffer  commensurate  dis- 
crimination. So  long  as  the  subject  matter  of 
the  exercise  Is  sectarian  In  character,  these 
consequences  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  argument  contains,  however,  a  more 
basic  flaw.  There  are  |>ersons  in  every  com- 
munity— often  deeply  devout — to  whom  any 
version  of  the  Judaeo-Chrlstlan  Bible  Is  of- 
fensive." There  are  others  whose  reverence 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures  demands  private 
study  or  reflection  and  to  whom  public  read- 
ing or  recitation  is  sacrilegious,  as  one  of  the 
expert  witnesses  at  the  trial  of  the  Schempp 
case  explained.  To  such  persons  It  Is  not  the 
fact  of  using  the  Bible  In  the  public  schools, 
nor  the  content  of  any  particular  version, 


that  Is  offensive,  but  only  the  manner  In 
which  It  Is  used."  For  such  persons,  the 
anathema  of  public  communion  Is  even  more 
pronounced  when  prayer  Is  involved.  Many 
deeply  devout  persons  have  always  regarded 
prayer  as  a  necessarily  private  experience." 
One  Protestant  group  recently  commented, 
for  example:  "When  one  thinks  of  prayer  as 
sincere  outreach  of  a  htiman  soul  to  the 
Creator,  'required  prayer'  becomes  an  ab- 
surdity."" There  Is  a  similar  problem  with 
respect  to  comment  upon  the  passages  of 
scripture  which  are  to  be  read.  Most  present 
statutes  forbid  comment,  and  this  practice 
accords  with  the  views  of  many  religious 
groups  as  to  the  manner  In  which  the  Bible 
should  be  read.  However,  as  a  recent  survey 
discloses,  scriptural  passages  read  without 
comment  frequently  convey  no  meaage  to 
the  younger  children  in  the  school.  Thus 
there  has  develoi^ed  a  practice  In  some 
schools  of  bridging  the  gap  between  faith  and 
understanding  by  means  of  "deflnltions," 
even  where  "comment"  Is  forbidden  by 
statute."  The  present  practice  therefore 
poses  a  difficult  dilemma:  While  Bible  read- 
ing is  almost  universally  required  to  be  with- 
out comment,  since  only  by  such  a  prohibi- 
tion can  sectarian  Interpretation  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  classroom,  the  rule  breaks 
down  at  the  point  at  which  rudimentary 
deflnltions  of  Biblical  terms  are  necessary 
for  comprehension  if  the  exercise  Is  to  be 
meaningful  at  all. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  tentative 
solution  to  these  problems  may  lie  In  the 
fashioning  of  a  "common  core"  of  theology 
tolerable  to  all  creeds  but  preferential  to 
none."  But  as  one  commentator  has  recently 
observed,  "[h)lstory  Is  not  encouraging  to" 
those  who  hope  to  fashion  a  "common  de- 
nominator of  religion  detached  from  Its 
manifestation  in  any  organized  church." 
Sutherland,  Establishment  According  to 
Engel.  76  Harv.  L.  Rev.  25,  51  (1962).  Thus, 
the  notion  of  a  "common  core"  litany  or  sup- 
plication offends  many  deeply  devout  wor- 
shippers who  do  not  Ind  clearly  sectarian 
practices  objectionable."  Father  Gustave 
Welgel  has  recently  expressed  a  widely  shared 
view:  "The  moral  code  held  by  each  separate 
religious  community  can  reductiveiy  be  unl- 
fled,  but  the  consistent  particular  believer 
wants  no  such  reduction." "  And,  as  the 
American  Council  on  Education  warned  sev- 
eral years  ago,  "The  notion  of  a  common  core 
suggests  a  watering  down  of  the  several  faiths 
to  the  point  where  common  essentials  ap- 
pear. ThU  might  easily  lead  to  a  new  sect — 
a  public  school  sect — which  would  take  Its 
place  alongside  the  existing  faiths  and  com- 
pete with  them.""  Engel  is  surely  authority 
that  nonsectarlan  religious  practices,  equally 
with  sectarian  exercises,  violate  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause.  Moreover,  even  if  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause  were  oblivious  to  nonsec- 
tarlan religious  practices,  I  think  It  quite 
likely  that  the  "common  core''  approach 
would  be  sufficiently  objectionable  to  many 
groups  to  be  foreclosed  by  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Free  Exercise  Clause. 

c 

A  third  element  which  is  said  to  absolve 
the  practices  Involved  in  these  cases  from  the 
ban  of  the  religious  guarantees  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  provision  to  excuse  or  exempt 
students  who  wish  not  to  participate  Insofar 
as  these  practices  are  claimed  to  violate  the 
Establishment  Clause,  I  find  the  answer 
which  the  District  Court  gave  after  our  re- 
mand of  Schempp  to  be  altogether  disposi- 
tive: 

"The  fact  that  some  pupils,  or  theoreti- 
cally all  pupils,  might  be  excused  from  at- 
tendance at  the  exercises  does  not  mitigate 
the  obligatory  nature  of  the  ceremony  .... 
The  exercises  are  held  In  the  school  build- 
ings and  perforce  are  conducted  by  and  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  local  school  author- 
ities and  during  school  sessions.  Since  the 
statute  requires  the  reading  of  the  'Holy 
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Bible,'  a  Christian  document,  the  pracpce. 
u  we  Bald  In  our  first  opinion,  prefers  the 
Christian  religion.  The  record  demonstiiates 
that  it  was  the  Intention  of  the  Oeneralj  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  InUoduce  a  religious  cereclony 
into  the  public  schools  of  the  Comn^on- 
wealth."  201  F.  Supp.,  at  819.  I 

Thus  the  short,  and  to  me  sufficient. (an- 
swer is  that  the  avallabiUty  of  cxcusaft  or 
exemption  simply  has  no  relev&nce  to|  the 
establishment  question.  If  It  is  once  f<jund 
that  these  practices  are  essentially  religious 
exercises  designed  at  least  In  part  to  acllleve 
religious  aims  through  the  use  of  pi>bllc 
school  facilities  during  the  school  day.    I 

The  more  difficult  question,  however.  U 
whether  the  avaUablUty  of  excusal  fori  the 
dissenting  child  serves  to  refute  challejiges 
to  these  practices  under  the  Free  Exercise 
Clause.  While  it  Is  enough  to  decide  Utiese 
cases  to  dispoee  of  the  establishment  tjues- 
tlons,  questions  of  free  exercise  are  so  i»iex- 
tncably  mterwoven  into  the  history  |  and 
present  status  of  these  practices  as  to  J\ifctlfy 
diaposition  of  this  second  aspect  of  th4  ex- 
cusal Issue.  The  answer  is  that  the  excusal 
procedure  itself  necessarily  operates  In  ^uoh 
a  way  as  to  infringe  the  rights  of  fre^  ex- 
ercise of  those  children  who  wish  to  b«  ex- 
cused. We  have  held  in  Bamette  and  Toripaso. 
respectively,  that  a  State  may  require  neither 
public  school  students  nor  candidates  far  an 
office  of  public  trust  to  profess  belleff  of- 
fensive to  religious  principles.  By  the  (ame 
token  the  State  could  not  constitutionally 
require  a  student  to  profess  publicly  hJ^  dis- 
belief as  the  prerequisite  to  the  exercile  of 
his  constitutional  right  of  abstention.  And 
apart  from  Torcaso  and  Bamette,  I  tQiink 
Speiser  v.  RandcUl.  357  U.S  513,  suggrtts  a 
further  answer.  We  held  there  that  a  ftate 
may  not  condition  the  grant  of  a  tat  ex- 
emption upon  the  willingness  of  tb08«  en- 
titled to  the  exemption  to  affirm  their  lo^lty 
to  the  Oovenunent,  even  though  the  exemp- 
tion was  Itself  a  matter  of  grace  rather  than 
of  constitutional  right.  We  concKuded 
that  to  Impose  upon  the  eUgible  taxpayers 
the  affirmative  burden  of  proving  their  Ipyal- 
ty  impermissibly  Jeopardized  the  freedom  to 
engage  in  constitutionally  protected  *5tlv- 
Ities  close  to  the  area  to  which  the  loyalty 
oath  related.  Speiser  v.  Randall  seems  qd  me 
to  dispose  of  two  aspects  of  the  excuail  or 
exemption  procedure  now  before  us.  First. 
by  requiring  what  is  tantamount  In  tha  eyes 
of  teachers  and  schoolmates  to  a  profeesion 
of  disbelief,  or  at  least  nonconformity,  the 
procedure  may  well  deter  those  children  who 
do  not  wish  to  participate  for  any  reason 
based  upon  the  dictates  of  conscience  from 
exercising  an  indisputably  constitutional 
right  to  be  excused.'-*  Thus  the  excusal  provi- 
sion In  its  operation  subjects  them  to  a  cruel 
dilenuna.  In  consequence,  even  devout  chil- 
dren may  well  avoid  claiming  their  right  and 
simply  continue  to  participate  In  exercises 
distasteful  to  them  because  of  an  uhder- 
atandable  reluctance  to  be  stigmatized  as 
atheists  or  nonconformists  simply  o4  the 
basis  of  their  request. 

Such  reluctance  to  seek  exemption  >eems 
•11  the  more  likely  in  view  of  the  fact)  that 
children  are  disinclined  at  this  age  to  step 
out  of  line  or  to  flout  "peer-group  ncnns." 
Such  Is  the  widely  held  view  of  expert*  vrho 
have  studied  the  behaviors  and  attitudes  of 
children.*  This  is  also  the  basis  of  Mr.  Jiistlce 
frankfurter's  answer  to  a  similar  contantlon 
made  in  the  McCollum  case: 

"That  a  child  Is  offered  an  alternative  may 
reduce  the  constraint;  it  does  not  eliminate 
the  operation  of  Influence  by  the  scbeol  in 
matters  sacred  to  conscience  and  outside  the 
school's  domain.  The  law  of  imltatlonjoper- 
ates.  and  non-confonmty  Is  not  an  out^nd- 
ing  characteristic  of  children.  The  revolt  is 
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an  obvious  pressure  upon  children  to  attend." 
333  U.S..  at  227. 

Also  apposite  la  the  twiswer  given  more  than 
70  years  ago  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wiscon- 
sin to  the  argument  that  an  excusal  provision 
saved  a  public  school  devotional  exercise  from 
constitutional  Invalidation: 

".  .  .  the  excluded  pupil  tends  to  lose  caste 
with  his  fellows,  and  is  liable  to  be  regarded 
with  aversion,  and  subjected  to  reproach  and 
Insult.  But  it  la  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
argument  that  the  practice  in  question  tends 
to  destroy  the  equality  of  the  pupils  which  the 
constitution  seeks  to  establish  and  protect, 
and  puts  a  portion  of  them  to  serious  dis- 
advantage m  many  ways  with  respect  to 
others."  State  ex  rel.  Weiss  v.  DUtHct  Board 
of  School  District  No.  8.  76  Wis.  177,  200.  44 
N.W.  967,  975. 

And  50  years  ago  a  like  answer  was  offered 
by  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court: 

"Under  such  circumstances,  the  children 
would  be  excused  from  the  opening  exercises 
because  of  their  reUglous  beliefs.  And  excus- 
ing such  children  on  religious  grounds,  al- 
though the  number  excused  might  be  very 
small,  would  be  a  distinct  preference  In  favor 
of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  majority,  and 
would  work  a  discrimination  against  those 
who  were  excvised.  The  exclusion  of  a  pupil 
under  such  circumstances  puts  him  In  a  class 
by  himself:  it  subjects  him  to  a  religious 
stigma;  and  all  because  of  his  religious  beUef . 
Equality  in  public  education  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  such  act,  under  a  Constitution 
which  seeks  to  establish  equality  and  free- 
dom m  religious  matters."  Herold  v.  Parish 
Board  of  School  Directors,  136  La.  1034,  1049- 
1050  68  So.  116.  121.  See  also  Tudor  v.  Board 
of  Education.  14  N.J.  31.  4ft-52.  100  A.  2d  857 
867-868-  Broion  v.  Orange  County  Board  of 
Public  Instruction.  128  So.  2d  181,  186  (Fla. 

App.) . 

Speiser  v.  Randall  also  suggests  the  answer 
to  a  fxirther  argument  based  on  the  excusal 
procedure.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the 
School  Board,  in  Schempp,  that  we  ought  not 
pass  upon  the  appellees'  constitutional  chal- 
lenge at  least  until  the  children  have  avaUed 
themselves  of  the  excusal  procedure  and 
found  it  inadequate  to  redress  their 
grievances.  Were  the  right  to  be  excused  not 
Itself  of  constitutional  stature.  I  might  have 
some  doubt  about  this  issue.  But  we  held  In 
Speiser  that  the  constitutional  vice  of  the 
loyalty  oath  procedure  discharged  any  obliga- 
tion to  seek  the  exemption  before  chaUeng- 
ing  the  constitutionality  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  might  have  been  denied.  367 
U  S.,  at  529.  Similarly,  we  have  held  that  one 
need  not  apply  for  a  permit  to  distribute 
constitutionally  protected  literature,  LoveU 
V  ariffin.  303  U.S.  444.  or  to  deUver  a  speech, 
Thomas  v.  Collins.  323  U.S.  516.  before  he 
may  attack  the  constltutlonaUty  of  a  licens- 
ing system  of  which  the  defect  is  patent.  In- 
sofar as  these  cases  implicate  only  questions 
of  establishment.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
availability  of  an  excuse  is  constitutionally 
Irrelevant.  Moreover,  the  excusal  procedure 
seems  to  me  to  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
discourage  the  free  exercise  of  religion  on  the 
part  of  those  who  might  wish  to  utUlze  it, 
thereby  rendering  it  unconstitutional  in  an 
additional  and  quite  distinct  respect. 

To  sxunmarlre  my  views  concerning  the 
merits  of  these  two  cases:  The  history,  the 
purpose  and  the  operation  of  the  daily  pray- 
er recital  and  Bible  reading  leave  no  doubt 
that  these  practices  standing  by  themselves 
constitute  an  Impermissible  breach  of  the 
Establishment  Clause.  Such  devotional  exer- 
cises may  weU  serve  legitimate  nonreUgious 
purposes.  To  the  extent,  however,  that  such 
purposes  are  really  without  reUglous  signifi- 
cance. It  has  never  been  demonstrated  that 
secular  means  would  not  suffice.  Indeed,  I 
would  suggest  that  patriotic  or  other  non- 
rellglous  materials  might  provide  adequate 
substitutes — inadequate  only  to  the  extent 


that  the  purposes  now  served  as  indeed  dl- 
rectly  or  indirectly  reUglous.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  States  may  not  employ 
reUglous  means  to  reach  a  secular  goal  unlesj 
secular  means  are  wholly  unavailing,  i 
therefore  agree  with  the  Court  that  the 
Judgment  In  Schempp,  No.  142.  must  be  al- 
firmed,  and  that  In  Murray,  No.  119,  must 
be  affirmed,  and  that  In  Murray,  No.  119, 
must  be  reversed. 

V 

These  considerations  bring  me  to  a  final 
contention  of  the  school  officials  in  tbiae 
cases:  that  the  Invalidation  of  the  exerdset 
at  bar  permits  this  Court  no  alternative  but 
to  declare  unconstitutional  every  vestige, 
however  slight,  of  cooperation  or  accommoda- 
tion between  religion  and  government.  I  can- 
not accept  that  contention.  While  It  Is  not, 
of  course,  appropriate  for  this  Court  to 
decide  questions  not  presently  before  It,  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  religious  exercises  In 
the  public  schools  present  a  unique  problem. 
For  not  every  involvement  of  religion  in 
public  life  violates  the  EstabUshment  Clause. 
Our  decision  in  these  cases  does  not  clearly 
forecast  anything  about  the  constitutional- 
ity of  other  types  of  interdependence  be- 
tween reUglous  and  other  public  institutions. 

SpeclficaUy,  I  believe  that  the  line  we  must 
draw  between  the'  permissible  and  the  Im- 
permissible is  one  which  accords  with  his- 
tory and  faithfully  reflects  the  understanding 
of  the  Founding  Fathers.  It  Is  a  line  which 
the  Court  has  consistently  sought  to  mark 
In  Its  decisions  expounding  the  reUglous 
guarantees  of  the  First  Amendment.  What 
the  Pramers  meant  to  foreclose,  and  what  our 
decisions  under  the  Establishment  Clause 
have  forbidden,  are  those  Involvements  of 
religious  with  secular  Institutions  which  (a) 
serve  the  essentially  reUglous  activities  of 
religious  institutions;  (b)  employ  the  or- 
gans of  government  for  essentially  reUglous 
purposes;  or  (c)  iise  essentially  rellglouf 
means  to  serve  governmental  ends,  where  sec- 
ular means  would  suffice.  When  the  secular 
and  religious  institutions  become  Involved 
In  such  a  manner,  there  inhere  in  the  rela- 
tionship precisely  those  dangers — as  much  to 
chiu-ch  as  to  state — which  the  Framers  feared 
would  subvert  religious  liberty  and  the 
strength  of  a  system  of  secular  government 
On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  myriad 
forms  of  involvements  of  government  with 
religion  which  do  not  import  such  dangers 
and  therefore  should  not  in  my  Judgment 
be  deemed  to  violate  the  Establishment 
Clause.  Nothing  In  the  Constitution  com- 
pels the  organs  of  government  to  be  bUnd  to 
what  everyone  else  perceives — that  reUglous 
differences  among  Americans  have  import" 
ant  and  pervasive  ImpUcatlons  for  our 
society.  Likewise  nothing  In  the  EsUbllsh- 
ment  Clause  forbids  the  application  of  legis- 
lation having  purely  secular  ends  in  such  • 
way  as  to  aUevlate  burdens  upon  the  free 
exercise  of  an  Individual's  religious  beUefs. 
Surely  the  Pramers  would  never  have  under- 
stood that  such  a  construction  sanctions  that 
Involvement  which  violates  the  Establish- 
ment Clause.  Such  a  conclusion  can  b« 
reached,  I  would  suggest,  only  by  usUig  ths 
words  of  the  First  Amendment  to  defeat  Its 
very  purpose. 

The  line  between  p€rn^lsslble  and  imper- 
missible forms  of  involvement  between  gov- 
ernment and  religion  has  already  been  cwi- 
sldered  by  the  lower  federal  and  state  courts. 
I  think  a  brief  survey  of  certain  of  these 
f'-rms  cf  accommodation  will  reveal  that 
the  First  Amendment  commands  not  omcj^ 
hostllltv  toward  religion,  but  only  a  strict 
noutrality  in  matters  of  religion.  Moreovw, 
it  may  serve  to  suggest  that  the  scope  oi 
our  holding  today  Is  to  be  measured  by  tn« 
special  circumstances  under  which  thew 
ca£e=  have  arisen,  and  bv  the  partlculM-  dan- 
gers  to  chvu-ch  and  state  which  religious  ex- 
ercises In  the  public  schools  present.  It  m»j 
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be  helpfiU  for  purposes  of  analysis  to  group 
these  other  practices  and  forms  of  accommo- 
dation into  several  rough  categories. 

A.  The  Conflict  Between  Establishment 
and  Free  Exercise. — There  are  certain  prac- 
tices, conceivably  violative  of  the  Establish- 
ment Claxise,  the  striking  down  of  which 
might  seriously  interfere  •v^lth  certain  re- 
ligious liberties  also  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.'"  Provisions  for  churches  and 
chaplains  at  mUItary  establishments  for 
those  In  the  armed  services  may  afford  one 
such  example."  The  like  prpvlslon  by  state 
and  federal  governments  for  chaplains  In 
penal  Institutions  may  afford  another  exam- 
ple." It  Is  argued  that  such  provisions  may 
bs  assumed  to  contravene  the  Establishment 
Clause,  yet  be  sustained  on  constitutional 
grounds  as  necessary  to  secure  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  prisoners  those 
rights  of  worship  guaranteed  under  the 
Free  Exercise  Clause.  Since  government  has 
deprived  such  persons  of  the  opportunity  to 
practice  their  faith  at  places  of  their  choice, 
the  argument  runs,  government  may.  In  or- 
der to  avoid  Infringing  the  free  exercise  guar- 
antees, provide  substitutes  where  It  re- 
quires such  persons  to  be.  Such  a  principle 
might  support,  for  example,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  dnfift  exemptions  for  ministers 
and  divinity  students,"  cf.  Selective  Draft 
taw  Cases,  245  U.S.  366,  389-390;  of  the  ex- 
cusal of  chUdren  from  school  on  their  re- 
spective rellglpus  holidays;  and  of  the  al- 
lowance by  government  of  temporary  use  of 
public  buildings  by  religious  organizations 
when  their  own  churches  have  become  un- 
available because  of  a  disaster  or  emer- 
gency.'* 

Such  activities  and  practices  seem  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  sponsorship  of  dally 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  recital.  For  one 
thing,  there  Is  no  element  of  coercion  pres- 
ent in  the  appointment  of  mUltary  or  prison 
chaplains;  the  soldier  or  convict  who  de- 
cUnes  the  opportunities  for  worship  would 
not  ordinarily  subject  himself  to  the  suspi- 
cion or  obloquy  of  his  peers.  Of  special  sig- 
nificance to  this  distinction  Is  the  fact  that 
we  are  here  usuaUy  dealing  with  adults,  not 
with  Impressionable  children  as  In  the  public 
schools.  Moreover,  the  school  exercises  are  not 
designed  to  provide  the  pupils  with  general 
opportunities  for  worship  denied  them  by 
the  legal  obligation  to  attend  school.  The 
student's  compeUed  presence  In  school  for 
five  days  a  week  In  no  way  renders  the  regu- 
lar religious  facilities  of  the  community  less 
accessible  to  him  than  they  are  to  others.  The 
situation  of  the  school  chUd  Is  therefore 
plainly  unUke  that  of  the  Isolated  soldier  or 
the  prisoner. 

The  State  must  be  steadfastly  neutral  in 
all  matters  of  faith,  and  neither  favor  nor 
Inhibit  religion.  In  my  view,  government 
cannot  sponsor  reUglous  exercises  In  the 
pubUc  schools  without  Jeopardizing  that  neu- 
traUty.  On  the  other  hand,  hostUlty,  not 
neutrality,  would  characterize  the  refusal 
to  provide  chaplains  and  places  of  worship 
for  prisoners  and  soldiers  cut  off  by  the  State 
Irom  aU  civilian  opportunities  for  public 
communion,  the  withholding  of  draft  ex- 
emptions for  ministers  and  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, or  the  denial  of  the  temporary  use 
of  an  empty  public  buUdlng  to  a  congrega- 
tion whose  place  of  worship  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  or  flood.  I  do  not  say  that 
government  must  provide  chaplains  or  draft 
exemptions,  or  that  the  courts  should  inter- 
cede  If  It  falls  to  do  so. 

B.  Establishment  and  Exercises  in  Legisla- 
tive Bodies.— The  saying  of  Invocatlonal 
prayers  m  legislative  chambers,  state  or  fed- 
eral, and  the  appointment  of  leglsUtlve 
Chaplains,  might  weU  represent  no  involve- 
ments of  the  kind  prohibited  by  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause.™   Legislators,  federal   and 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


state,  are  mature  adults  who  may  presum- 
ably absent  themselves  from  such  public  and 
ceremonial  exercises  without  incurring  any 
penalty,  direct  or  indirect.  It  may  also  be 
slgnlflcant  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
Congress,  Art.  I,  i  6,  of  the  ConstltuUon  makes 
each  House  the  monitor  of  the  "Rules  of  Its 
Proceedings"  so  that  it  is  at  least  argroable 
whether  such  matters  present  "poUtlcal  ques- 
tions" the  resolution  of  which  is  exclusively 
confided  to  Congress.  See  Baker  v.  Carr,  369 
U.S.  186.  232.  Finally,  there  is  the  dUllcult 
question  of  who  may  be  heard  to  challenge 
such  practices.  See  ElHott  v.  White,  23  F.  2d 
997. 

O.  Non-Devotional  Use  of  the  Bible  In  the 
PubUc  Schools. — The  holding  of  the  Court 
today  plainly  does  not  foreclose  teaching 
about  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  about  the  dif- 
ferences between  religious  sects  In  classes  in 
literature  or  history.  Indeed,  whether  or  not 
the  Bible  la  Involved,  It  would  be  impossible 
to  teach  meaningfully  many  subjects  In  the 
social  sciences  or  the  humanities  without 
some  mention  of  religion."  To  what  extent, 
and  at  what  point  In  the  curriculum  religious 
materials  should  be  cited,  are  matters  which 
the  courts  ought  to  entrust  very  largely  to 
the  experienced  officials  who  superintend  our 
Nation's  pubUc  schools.  They  are  experts  in 
such  matters,  and  we  are  not.  We  should  heed 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson's  caveat  that  any  attempt 
by  this  Court  to  announce  currlcular  stand- 
ards would  l»e  "to  decree  a  uniform,  rigid 
and,  if  we  are  consistent,  an  unchanging 
staiKlard  for  countless  school  boards  repre- 
senung  and  serving  highly  localized  groups 
which  not  only  differ  from  each  other  but 
which  themselves  from  time  to  time  change 
attitudes."  Illinois  ex  rel.  McCollum  v.  Board 
of  Education,  supra,  at  237. 

We  do  not.  however.  In  my  view  visurp  the 
Jurisdiction  of  school  administrators  by 
holding  as  we  do  today  that  morning  devo- 
tional exercises  In  any  form  are  constitution- 
ally invalid.  But  there  Is  no  occasion  now  to 
go  further,  and  anticipate  problems  we  can- 
not Judge  with  the  material  now  before  us. 
Any  attempt  to  impose  rigid  Umlts  upon  the 
mention  of  God  or  references  to  the  Bible  in 
the  classroom  would  be  fraught  with  dan- 
gers. If  It  should  sometime  hereafter  be 
shown  that  In  fact  religion  can  play  no  part 
in  the  teaching  of  a  given  subject  without 
resurrecting  the  ghost  of  the  practices  we 
strike  down  today,  it  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  consider  questions  we  must  now 
defer. 

D.  Uniform  Tax  Exemptiona  Incidentally 
Available  to  Religious  /nsfituftoTW.— Nothing 
we  hold  today  questions  the  propriety  of  cer- 
tain tax  deductions  or  exemptions  which  in- 
cidentally benefit  churches  and  religious  In- 
stitutions, along  with  many  secular  charities 
and  nonprofit  organizations.  If  religious  In- 
stitutions benefit,  it  is  in  spite  of  rather  than 
because  of  their  religious  character.  For  re- 
ligious institutions  simply  share  benefits 
which  government  makes  generally  avaUable 
to  educational,  charitable,  and  eleemosy- 
nary groups."  There  is  no  indication  that 
taxing  authorities  have  used  such  benefits  in 
any  way  to  subsidize  worship  or  foster  belief 
in  God.  And  as  among  religious  beneficiaries, 
the  tax  exemption  or  deduction  can  be  truly 
nondiscriminatory,  available  on  equal  terms 
to  small  as  well  as  large  religious  bodies,  to 
popular  and  tmpopular  sects,  and  to  those 
organizatlcms  which  reject  as  weU  as  those 
which  accept  a  belief  In  God." 

E,  Religious  Considerations  in  PubHc  Wel- 
fare Programs. — Since  government  may  not 
support  or  directly  aid  reUglous  activities 
without  violating  the  Establishment  Clause, 
there  might  be  some  doubt  whether  nondis- 
criminatory programs  of  governmental  aid 
may  constltutlonaUy  Include  individuals 
who  become  eligible  wholly  or  partially  for 
religioius  reasons.  For  example,  it  might  be 
suggested  that  where  a  State  provides  un- 
employment    compensation     generally     to 


those  who  are  unable  to  find  suitable  work, 
it  may  not  extend  such  benefits  to  persons 
who  are  unemployed  by  reascm  of  rellgiovis 
beliefs  or  practices  without  thereby  estab- 
lishing t^e  reUglon  to  which  those  persons 
belong.  Therefore,  the  argument  runs,  the 
State  may  avoid  an  establishment  only  by 
slngUiig  out  and  excluding  such  persons  on 
the  ground  that  religious  beliefs  or  practices 
have  made  them  potential  beneficiaries. 
Such  a  construction  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
require  government  to  impose  reUglous  dis- 
criminations and  dlsabUitles,  thereby  Jeop- 
ardizing the  free  exercise  of  religion.  In 
order  to  avoid  what  is  thought  to  constitute 
an  establiahment. 

The  Inescapable  flaw  in  the  argument.  I 
suggest,  is  Its  quite  unrealistic  view  of  the 
aims  of  the  Establishment  Clause.  The 
Pramers  were  not  concerned  with  the  effects 
of  certain  incidental  aids  to  Individual  wor- 
shippers which  oome  about  as  byproducts 
of  general  and  nondiscriminatory  welfare 
programs.  If  such  benefits  serve  to  make 
easier  or  less  expensive  the  practice  of  a 
particular  creed,  or  of  all  religions,  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  In  any  way  reUgioios,  or  that  the  con- 
sequence of  Its  nondiscriminatory  appUca- 
tion  Is  to  create  the  forbidden  degree  of  Inter- 
dependence between  secular  and  ssctarlan 
Institutions.  I  cannot  therefore  accept  the 
suggestion,  which  seems  to  me  Implicit  in 
the  argiunent  outUned  here,  that  every  Judi- 
cial or  administrative  construction  which  is 
designed  to  prevent  a  public  welfare  pro- 
gram from  abridging  the  free  exercise  of 
reUglous  beliefs.  Is  for  that  reason  ipso  facto 
an  establishment  of  reUglon. 

F.  ActiiHties  Which,  Though  Religious  in 
Origin,  Have  Ceased  to  Have  Religious  Mean- 
ing.— As  we  noted  In  our  Sunday  Law  deci- 
sions, nearly  every  criminal  law  on  the  books 
can  be  traced  to  some  religious  principle  or 
Inspiration.  But  that  does  not  make  the 
present  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  in 
any  sense  an  establishment  of  religion,  sim- 
ply because  It  accords  with  widely  held  re- 
ligious principles.  As  we  said  in  McGowan  v. 
Maryland,  366  U.S.  420,  442,  "the  'Eetab- 
Ushment'  clause  does  not  ban  federal  or 
state  regulation  of  conduct  whoee  reason  or 
effect  merely  hapi>ens  to  coincide  or  har- 
monize with  the  tenets  of  some  or  all  re- 
ligions." This  rationale  suggests  that  the 
use  of  the  motto  "In  God  We  Trust"  on  cur- 
rency, on  documents  and  pubUc  buildings 
and  the  like  may  not  offend  the  clause.  It  is 
not  that  the  use  of  those  four  words  can  be 
dismissed  as  "de  minimis" — ^for  I  suspect 
there  would  be  Intense  opf>oeltlon  to  the 
abandonment  of  that  motto.  The  truth  Is 
that  we  have  simply  Interwoven  the  motto  so 
deeply  into  the  fabric  of  our  civil  polity  that 
Its  present  use  may  well  not  present  that 
type  of  Involvement  which  the  First  Amend- 
ment prohibits. 

This  general  principle  might  also  serve  to 
Insulate  the  various  patriotic  exercises  and 
activities  used  In  the  public  schools  and 
elsewhere  which,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  origins,  no  longer  have  a  reUglovis  pur- 
poee  or  meaning.  The  reference  to  divinity 
In  the  revised  pledge  of  allegiance,  for  ex- 
ample, may  merely  recognize  the  historical 
fact  that  our  Nation  was  believed  to  have 
been  founded  "under  God."  Thus  reciting  the 
pledge  may  be  no  more  of  a  religious  exer- 
cise than  the  reading  aloud  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,  which  contains  an  allu- 
sion to  the  same  historical  fact. 

Hie  principles  which  we  reaffirm  and  apply 
today  can  hardly  be  thought  novel  or  radical. 
They  are.  In  truth,  as  old  as  the  Republic 
Itself,  and  have  always  been  as  integral  a  part 
of  the  First  Amendment  as  the  very  words 
of  tbat  charter  of  reltglotis  liberty.  No  leas 
applicable  today  than  they  vrere  when  first 
pronounced  a  oentury  ago,  one  year  after 
the  very  first  court  decision  involving  reli- 
gious exercises  In  the  public  schools,  are  tha 
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words  of  a  dUtlngtilshed  Chief  Justice  o^ 
Commonwealth   of  Pennaylvanla.  Jerei^ah 

8.  Black: 

"The  manUest  object  of  the  men  who 
framed  the  institution*  of  thla  country,  waa 
to  have  a  State  without  religion,  aqd  a 
Church  iDithout  poWttc*— that  1«  to  say.  they 
meant  that  one  shouW  never  be  used  a*  an 
engine  for  any  purpoM  of  the  other,  and  fchat 
no  man's  rights  in  one  should  be  teste<l  by 
hlfl  opinions  about  the  other.  Aa  the  Church 
takes  no  note  of  men's  political  differences, 
so  the  State  looks  with  equal  eye  on  all  the 
modes  of  religious  faith. ...  Our  fathers  teem 
to  have  been  perfectly  sincere  in  their  Ueiiei 
that  the  members  of  the  Church  woulU  be 
more  patriotic,  and  the  citizens  of  the  $tate 
more  religious,  by  keeping  their  respective 
functions  entirely  separate."  Essay  on  Pell- 
glous  Uberty.  In  Black,  ed..  Essays ,  and 
Speeches  of  Jeremiah   8.  Black    (1886)i.   53. 

FOOTNOTBS  ' 

» Locke.  A  Letter  Concerning  Toleranfce  In 
35  Great  Books  of  the  Western  World 
(Hutchlns  ed.  1952),  2. 

>  Representative  Daniel  Carroll  of  Mary- 
land diirlng  debate  upon  the  proposetl  Bill 
of  Rights  in  the  First  Congress.  Augiut  15. 
1789,  I  AnnaU  of  Cong.  730. 

'  See  Healey,  Jefferson  on  ReUglon  in  Pub- 
lic Education  (1962);  Boles.  The  Bible,  Re- 
ligion, and  the  PubUc  Schools  (1961).  lJ-21; 
Butts  The  American  Tradition  in  Religion 
and  Education  (1950).  119-130;  CahD,  On 
Government  and  Prayer,  37  N.  Y.  U.  L.  Rev 
981  (1962);  Costanzo,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Re- 
ligious Education  and  Public  Law,  8  J^Pub. 
Law  81  (1959):  Comment,  The  Sufreme 
Court,  the  First  Amendment,  and  Religion 
In  the  Public  SchooU,  63  Col.  L.  Re'.  73. 
79-83  (1963). 

» Jefferson's  caveat  was  In  full : 
"Instead,  therefore,  of  putting  the  Bible 
and  Testament  into  the  hands  of  the  chil- 
dren at  an  age  when  their  Judgments  are 
not  sufficiently  matured  for  rellgioui  in- 
quiries, their  memories  may  here  be  stored 
with  the  most  useful  facts  from  Grscian, 
Roman,  European  and  American  hlsto;^."  2 
Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (Memorl^  ed. 
1903),  204.  1 

Compare  Jefferson's  letter  to  his  nephew, 
Peter  Carr.  when  the  latter  was  about  to 
begin   the  study  of  Uw,  In  which  Jefferson 
outlined  a  suggested  course  of  private 
of  religion  since  "(ylour  reason  is  no 
ture  enough  to  exanUne  this  object." 
to  Peter  Carr,  August  10,  1787,  In  P 
The  Complete  Jefferson  (1943),  1058. 
son  seems  to  have  opposed  sectarian 
tlon  at  any   level  of  public   educatlo^ 
Healey.  Jefferson  on  Religion  in  PubUq  Edu- 
cation (1962).  206-310,  256,  26#-265.  T»e  ab- 
sence of   any   mention  of  religious  initruc- 
tion  In  the  projected  elementary  an^  sec- 
ondary schools  contrasts  signiflcantlyi  with 
Jefferson's  quite  explicit  proposals  concern- 
ing religious  instruction  at   the  University 
of  Virginia.  His  draft  for  "A  BUI  for  thfl  More 
General  Diffusion  of  Knowledge"  in  17T9.  for 
example,  outlined  m  some  detail  the  s^ular 
curriculum    for    the    public    schools,    while 
avoiding  any  references  to  reUgious  sdudles. 
Sea  Padover,  supra,  at   1048-1064.  Tha  later 
draft  of  an  "Act  for  Establishing  Elem^tary 
Schools"  which  Jefferson  submitted  jo  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly  in  1817  provided 
that  "no  religious  reading,  instruction  |or  ex- 
ercise, shall  be  prescribed  or  practiced  in- 
consistent with  the  tenets  of  any  religious 
sect   or   denominaUon."   Padover,   supra,  at 
1076.    Reliance    upon    Jefferson's    ap|)arent 
willingness   to   permit  certain  religio^  m- 
struction  at  the  University  seems,  therefore, 
to  lend  little  support  to  such  instructllon  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  Com- 
pare. e.g.,  Corwin,  A  Constitution  of  |»ower8 


in  a  Secular  State  (1951).  104-106;  Coetanzo, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Religious  Education  and 
Public  Law,  8  J.  Pub.  Law  81.  100-106  (1959). 
»  Cf .  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge's  obscrvaUons  in 
Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S.  1. 
63-54  (dissenting  opinion) .  See  also  Fellman, 
Separation  of  Church  and  State  m  the  United 
States:  A  Summary  View,  1950  Wis.  L.  Rev 
427  438-429;  Rosenfleld,  Separation  of 
Church  and  State  In  the  Public  Schools.  22 
U  of  Pitt.  L.  Rev.  561.  569  (1961);  MacKin- 
non Freedom?— or  Toleration?.  The  Prob- 
lem of  Church  and  State  In  the  United  SUtes, 
[1969]  Pub.  Law  374.  One  author  has  sug- 
gested these  reasons  for  cautious  application 
of  the  history  of  the  Constitution's  religious 
guarantees  to  contemporary  problems: 

"First,  the  brevity  of  Congressional  debate 
and  the  lack  of  writings  on  the  question  by 
the  framers  make  any  historical  argument 
inconclusive  and  open  to  serious  questton. 
Second,  the  amendment  was  designed  to  out- 
law practices  which  had  existed  before  its 
writing,  but  there  is  no  authoritative  decla- 
ration of  the  specific  practices  at  which  It  was 
aimed.  And  tlUrd.  most  of  the  modern  reli- 
gious-freedom cases  turn  on  issrues  which 
were  at  most  academic  in  1789  and  perhaps 
did  not  exist  at  all.  Public  education  was 
almost  nonexistent  in  1789,  and  the  quesrtlon 
of  religious  education  in  public  schools  may 
not  have  been  foreseen."  Beth,  The  American 
Theory  of  Church  and  State  (1958),  88. 

•See  generally,  for  discussion  of  the  early 
efforts  for  disestablishment  of  the  established 
colonial  churches,  and  of  the  conditions 
against  which  the  proponents  of  separation 
of  church  and  sUte  contended,  Sweet,  'The 
Story  of  Religion  in  America  (1950) ,  c.  XIH; 
Cobb  The  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  In  Amer- 
ica (1902).  c.  IX;  Eckenrode,  Separation  of 
Church  and  State  In  Virginia  (1910);  Brant, 
James  Madison— The  Nationalist,  1780-1787 
( 1948) ,  c.  XXII;  Bowers.  The  Young  Jefferson 
(1945),  193-199;  Butts,  The  American  Tra- 
dition in  Church  and  State  (1950),  c.  II; 
Kruse.  The  Historical  Meaning  and  Judicial 
Construction  of  the  Establishment  of  ReU- 
glon Clause  of  the  First  Amendment.  2  Wash- 
bum  L.  J.  65,  79-83  (1962).  Compare  also 
Alexander  Hamilton's  conception  of  "the 
characteristic  difference  between  a  tolerated 
and  established  religion"  and  his  grounds  of 
opposition  to  the  latter.  In  his  remarks  on 
the  Quebec  BUI  in  1775.  2  Works  of  Alexander 
HamUton  (HamUton  ed.  1850),  133-138. 
Compare,  for  the  view  that  contemporary 
evidence  reveals  a  design  of  the  Framers  to 
forbid  not  only  formal  establishment  of 
churches,  but  various  forms  of  Incidental  aid 
to  or  support  of  religion.  Lardner,  How  Par 
Does  the  Constitution  Separate  Church  and 
SUte?.  46  Am.  Pol.  Scl.  Rev.  110,  112-115 
(1951). 

'  The  origins  of  the  modern  movement  lor 
free  state-supported  education  caimot  be 
fixed  with  precision.  In  England,  the  Level- 
lers unavaiUngly  urged  in  their  platform  of 
1649  the  estabUshment  of  free  primary  edu- 
cation for  all.  or  at  least  for  boys.  See  Brails- 
ford.  The  Levellers  and  the  English  Revolu- 
tion (1961),  634.  In  the  North  American 
Colonies,  education  waa  almost  without  ex- 
ception under  private  sponsorship  and  super- 
vision, frequently  In  control  of  the  dominant 
Protestant  sects.  This  condition  prevailed 
after  the  Revolution  and  Into  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century.  See  generally 
Mason,  Moral  Values  and  Secular  Education 
(1950) .  c.  n;  Thayer.  The  Role  of  the  School 
in  American  Society  (1960).  c.  X;  Greene, 
ReUglon  and  the  State:  The  Making  and 
Testing  of  an  American  Tradition  (1941), 
120-122.  Thiis,  Virginia's  colonial  Governor 
Berkeley  exclaimed  in  1671:  "I  thank  God 
there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  not  have  them  these  hundred 
years;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience. 


and  heresy,  and  sects  Into  the  world.  .  .  ." 
(Emphasis  deleted.)  Bates,  ReUgious  Liberty: 
An  Inquiry  (1945).  327. 

The  exclusively  private  control  of  American 
education   did  not.  however,   qtUte  survive 
Berkeley's  expectations.  Benjamin  Franklin's 
proposals  in  1749  for  a  Philadelphia  Academy 
heralded    the    dawn   of   publicly   supported 
secondary  education,  although  the  proposal 
did  not  bear  Immediate  friUt.  See  Johnson 
and  Yost,  Separation  of  Church  and  State  la 
the  United  States  (1948),  26-27.  Jefferson'i 
elaborate  plans  for  a  pubUc  school  system  In 
Virginia  came  to  naught  after  the  defeat  In 
1796  of  his  proposed  Elementary  School  BUI, 
which  found  Uttle  favor  among  the  wealthier 
legislators.  See  Bowers,  The  Young  Jefferson 
(1946),  132-186.  It  was  not  until  the  1820's 
and  I830's,  under  the  Impetxia  of  Jacksonian 
democracy,  that  a  system  of  public  educa- 
tion really  took  root  In  the  United  States.  See 
1  Beard.  The  Rise  of  American  Civilization 
(1937).  810-818.  One  force  behind  the  de- 
velopment of  secular  public  schools  may  have 
been    a    growing    dissatisfaction    with    the 
tightly  sectarian  control  over  private  educa- 
tion, see  Hamer,  Religion's  Place  In  General 
Education   (1949),  29-30.  Yet  the  b\irgeon- 
Ing  pubUc  school  systems  did  not  Immedi- 
ately supplant  the  old  sectarian  and  private 
institutions;    Alexis  de  TocquevUle,  for  ex- 
ample, remarked  after  his  tour  of  the  East- 
eru  States  In  1831  that  "[allmost  aU  educa- 
tion Is  entrusted  to  the  clergy."  1  Democracy 
in  America  (Bradley  ed.  1946)  308,  n.  4.  And 
compare  Lord  Bryce's   observations,  a  half 
century  later,  on  the  still  largely  denomina- 
tional character  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion, 2  The  American  Commonwealth  (1933), 
734-735. 

Efforts  to  keep  the  public  schools  of  the 
early  nineteenth  centuiy  free  from  sectarian 
Influence  were  of  two  kinds.  One  took  the 
form  of  constitutional  provisions  and  stat- 
utes adopted  by   a  number  of  States  for- 
bidding   appropriations    from    the    public 
treasury  for  the  support  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  anv  manner.  See  Moehlman.  The  Wall 
of   Separation   Between    Church   and  State 
(1951),  132-135;  Lardner.  How  Far  Does  the 
Constitution   Separate   Church  and  State?. 
45  Am.  Pol.  Scl.  Rev.  110.  122   (1951).  The 
other   took  the   form   of   measures  directed 
against   the   use    of   sectarian   reading  and 
teaching  materials  In  the  schools.  The  texts 
used  In  the  earliest  public  schools  had  been 
largely  taken  over  from  the  private  acad- 
emies, and  retained  a  strongly  religious  char- 
acter and  content.  See  Nichols.  Religion  and 
American  Democracy  (1969),  64-80;  Kinney. 
Church  and  State.  The  Struggle  for  Sepa- 
ration In  New  Hampshire,  1630-1900  (1966). 
150-153.  In  1827.  however,  Massachusetts  en- 
acted a  statute  providing  that  school  boards 
might  not  thereafter  "direct  any  school  books 
to    be    purchased    or    used    In    any    of   the 
schools  .  .  .  which  are  calculated  to  favor  any 
particular  religious  sect  or  tenet."  2  Stokes. 
Church    and    State    in    the    United    States 
(1950),   53.   For   further   dlsciission  of  the 
background  of  the  Massachusetts  law  and 
difficulties  in  Its  early  application,  see  Dunn. 
What    Happened    to    Religious    Education? 
(1958),  c.  rv.  As  other  States  followed  the 
example  of  Massachusetts,  the  use  of  sec- 
tarian   texts   was   in    time   aa   widely  pro- 
hibited aa  the  appropriation  of  pubUc  funds 
for  religious  instruction. 

Concerning  the  evolution  of  the  American 
public  school  systems  free  of  sectarian  influ- 
ence, compare  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  ■  ac- 
count: »  1. 
"It  is  pertinent  to  renUnd  that  the  estao- 
Ushment  of  this  principle  of  Separation  in 
the  field  of  education  was  not  due  to  any 
decline  m  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  peopie. 
Horace  Mann  was  a  devout  Christian  and 
the  deep  religious  feeling  of  James  Madison 
is  stamped  upon  the  Remonstrance.  The  sec- 
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ular  pubUc  school  did  not  Imply  Indifference 
to  the  basic  role  of  religion  In  the  Ufe  of  the 
neople,  nor  rejection  of  religious  education 
as  a  means  of  fostering  It.  The  claims  of 
religion  were  not  minimized  by  refusing  to 
make  the  public  schools  agencies  for  their 
assertion.  The  non-sectarian  or  secular  pub- 
lic school  was  the  means  of  reconcUlng  free- 
dom in  general  with  religious  freedom.  The 
gliarp  confinement  of  the  public  schools  to 
secular  education  was  a  recognition  of  the 
need  of  a  democratic  society  to  educate  Its 
ciuidren,  insofar  as  the  State  undertook  to 
do  so,  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  pressures  In 
a  realm  in  which  pressures  are  most  resisted 
and  where  conflicts  are  most  easUy  and  most 
bitterly  engendered."  Illinois  ex  rel.  McCol- 
lum  V.  Board  of  Education,  333  U.S.  203,  216. 

•  The  comparative  religious  homogeneity 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  BUI 
of  Rights  was  adopted  ha«  been  considered 
In  HaUer.  The  Pxiritan  Background  of  the 
First  Amendment.  In  Read,  ed.,  The  Con- 
stitution Reconsidered  (1938).  131.  133-134; 
Beth,  The  American  Theory  of  Chxirch  and 
State  (1958),  74;  Kinney,  Church  and  State, 
The  Struggle  for  Separation  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1630-1900  (1955).  155-161.  However, 
Madison  suggested  In  the  Flfty-flrst  Federal- 
ist that  the  religious  diversity  which  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
constituted  a  source  of  strength  for  religious 
freedom,  much  as  the  multiplicity  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  Interests  enhanced  the 
security  of  other  clvU  rights.  The  Federalist 
(Cooke  ed.  1961),  351-352. 

•  See  Comment,  The  Power  of  Courts  Over 
the  Internal  Affairs  of  Religious  Groups,  43 
Oallf.  L.  Rev.  322  (1955);  Comment,  Judicial 
Intervention  in  Disputes  Within  Independ- 
ent Church  Bodies,  54  Mich.  L.  Rev.  103 
(1956);  Note.  Judicial  Intervention  in  Dla- 
putes  Over  the  Use  of  Church  Property,  76 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  1142  (1962).  Compare  Vidal 
V.  Girard's  Executors.  2  How.  127.  The  prln- 
cli^e  of  Judicial  nonintervention  in  essen- 
tially religious  disputes  appeairs  to  have  been 
reflected  in  the  decisions  of  several  state 
courts  declining  to  enforce  essentisJly  pri- 
vate agreements  concerning  the  religious  ed- 
ucation and  worship  of  children  of  separated 
or  divorced  parents.  See,  e.  g.,  Hackett  v. 
Hackett.  78  Ohio  Abs.  485.  150  N.  E.  2d  431; 
Stanton  v.  Stanton,  213  Ga.  645.  100  S.  E. 
2d  289;  Friedman,  The  Parental  Right  to 
Control  the  Religious  Education  of  a  ChUd, 
29  Harv.  L.  Rev.  486  (1916) ;  72  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
372  (1968);  Note.  10  West.  Res.  L.  Re-.  171 
(1959). 

Governmental  nonintervention  In  religious 
affairs  and  institutions  seems  assured  by 
Article  26  of  the  Constitution  of  India,  which 
provides : 

"Subject  to  public  order,  morality  and 
health,  every  religious  denomination  or  any 
sect  thereof  shall  have  the  right — 

"(a)  to  estabUsh  and  maintain  Institu- 
tions for  religious  and  charitable  purposes: 

"(b)  to  manage  its  own  affairs  In  matters 
of  religion; 

"(c)  to  own  and  acquire  movable  and  im- 
movable property;   and 

"(d)  to  administer  such  property  In  ac- 
cordance with  law."  See  1  Chaudhrl,  Con- 
stitutional Rights  and  Limitations  (1956), 
876.  This  Article  does  not.  however,  appear 
to  have  completely  foreclosed  Judicial  In- 
quiry Into  the  merits  of  Intradenomlnatlonal 
disputes.  See  GledhlU.  Fundamental  Rights 
m  India  (1955).  101-102. 

"For  a  discussion  of  the  difficulties  In- 
herent In  the  Ballard  case,  see  Kurland, 
Religion  and  the  Law  (1962),  76-79.  This 
Court  eventuaUy  reversed  the  convictions  on 
the  quite  unrelated  ground  that  women  had 
been  systematlcaUy  excluded  from  the  Jury. 
Ballard  v.  United  States,  329  U.S.  187.  For 
discussions  of  the  difficulties  Ui  Interpreting 
and  applying  the  First  Amendment  so  as  to 
foster  the  objective  of  neutrality  without 
nostUlty.  see,  e.g.,  Katz,  Freedom  of  Religion 


and  State  Neutrality,  20  U.  of  Chi.  L.  Rev. 
426,  438  (1953);  Kauper,  Church.  State  and 
Freedom:  A  Review,  52  Mich.  L.  Rev.  829. 
842  (1954).  Compare,  for  an  interesting  ap- 
parent attempt  to  avoid  the  Ballard  problem 
at  the  International  level.  Article  3  of  the 
Multilateral  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  certain  American  Republics, 
which  provides  that  extradition  will  not  be 
granted,  inter  alia,  when  "the  offense  Is  .  .  . 
directed  against  religion."  Blakely,  American 
State  Papers  and  Related  Documents  on 
Freedom  In  ReUglon  (4th  rev.  ed.  1949),  316. 

"See  Kurland,  Religion  and  the  Law 
(1962),  32-34. 

'^  Compare  the  treatment  of  an  apparent- 
ly very  similar  problem  In  Article  28  of  the 
Constitution  of  India: 

"(1)  No  reUgious  instruction  shaU  be  pro- 
vided In  any  educational  institution  wholly 
maintained  out  of  State  funds. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  clause  (1)  shaU  apply  to 
an  educational  Institution  which  Is  adnoln- 
Istered  by  the  State  but  has  been  established 
under  any  endowment  or  trust  which  re- 
quires that  religious  Instruction  shall  be 
imparted  In  such  Institution."  1  CHiaudhri. 
Constitutional  Rights  and  UnUtatlons 
(1965),  876-876,  939. 

«. "  See  Kurland.  Religion  and  the  Law 
(1962),  28-31;  Feilman,  Separation  of 
Church  and  State  In  the  United  States:  A 
Summary  View,  1950  Wis.  L.  Rev.  427,  442. 

14  This  distinction.  ImpUclt  in  the  First 
Amendment,  had  been  made  expUcit  In  the 
original  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  provision 
that  "all  men  are  equaUy  entitled  to  the  free 
exercise  of  reUglon.  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  unpuiUshed  and  imrestrained 
by  the  magistrates,  unless,  under  color  of 
reUglon,  any  man  dlsturh  the  peace  and 
happiness  or  safety  of  society."  See  Cobb, 
The  Rise  of  ReUgious  Liberty  In  America 
(1902).  491.  Concerning  various  legislative 
UnUtatlons  and  restraints  upon  religiously 
motivated  behavior  which  endangers  or 
offends  society,  see  Manwarlng,  Render  Unto 
Caesar:  The  Flag-Salute  Controversy  (1962). 
41-52.  Various  court*  have  applied  this  prin- 
ciple to  proscribe  certain  religious  exercises 
or  activities  which  were  thought  to  threaten 
the  safety  or  morals  of  the  participants  or 
the  rest  of  the  community,  e.g..  State  v. 
Massey.  229  N.C.  734,  61  S.E.  2d  179;  Harden 
v.  State,  188  Tenn.  17,  216  8.W.  708;  Lawson 
V.  Commonwealth,  291  Ky.  437,  164  S.W.  2d 
972;  cf.  Sweeney  v.  Webb,  33  Tex.  Civ.  App. 
324,  76  S.W.  766. 

'niat  the  principle  of  these  cases,  and 
the  distinction  between  belief  and  behavior, 
are  susceptible  of  perverse  application,  may 
be  suggested  by  OUver  Cromwell's  mandate 
to  the  besieged  CathoUc  community  In  Ire- 
land: 

"As  to  freedom  of  conscience,  I  meddle 
with  no  man's  conscience;  but  if  you  mean 
by  that,  liberty  to  celebrate  the  Mass,  I 
would  have  you  understand  that  In  no  place 
where  the  power  of  the  ParUament  of  Eng- 
land prevails  shall  that  be  permitted." 
Quoted  In  Hook,  The  Paradoxes  of  Freedom 
(1962). 23. 

"  With  respect  to  the  decision  in  Hamilton 
v.  Regents,  compare  two  recent  comments: 
Kurland,  Religion  and  the  Law  (1962),  40; 
and  French,  Comment,  Unconstitutional 
Conditions:  An  Analysis,  50  Geo.  L.  J.  234, 
246  (1961). 

"See  generally  as  to  the  background  and 
history  of  the  Bamette  case,  Manwarlng. 
Render  Unto  Caesar:  The  Flag-Salute  Con- 
troversy (1962),  especially  at  252-253.  Com- 
pare, for  the  Interesting  treatment  of  a  prob- 
lem slnUlar  to  that  of  Barnette,  In  a  noncon- 
stltutlonal  context,  Chabot  v.  Les  Commis- 
saires  D'Ecoles  de  Lamorandi&re,  [1957]  Que. 
B.  R.  707,  noted  in  4  McGUl  L.  J.  268  (1958). 

"  See  Barron  v.  Baltimore,  7  Pet,  243;  Per- 
moH  V.  New  Orleans,  3  How.  589,  609;  cf.  Fox 
V.  Ohio.  5  How.  410,  434-435;  Withers  v.  Buck- 
ley, 20  How.  84.  89-91.  As  early  as  1825.  how- 


ever, at  least  one  commentator  argued  that 
the  guarantees  of  the  BUI  of  Rights,  except- 
ing only  those  of  the  First  and  Seventh 
Amendments,  were  meant  to  limit  the  powers 
of  the  States,  Rawle.  A  View  ai  the  Ck>netltu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  of  America  (1826). 
120-130. 

u  In  addition  to  the  statement  of  thla  Court 
In  Meyer,  at  least  one  state  court  aastimed  as 
early  as  1921  that  claims  of  abridgment  of 
the  free  exercise  of  reUglon  In  the  public 
schools  must  be  tested  under  the  guarantees 
of  the  First  Amendment  as  well  as  those  of 
the  state  constitution.  HardvHck  v.  Board  of 
School  Trustees,  64  Cal.  App.  696,  704-705, 
205  P.  49.  52.  See  LoiUsell  and  Jackson,  Re- 
ligion. Theology,  and  PubUc  Higher  Educa- 
tion, 50  Cal.  L.  Rev.  751.  772  (1962).  Even  be- 
fore the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  New  York 
State  enacted  a  general  common  schocd  law 
m  1844  which  provided  that  no  religious  In- 
struction should  be  given  which  could  be 
construed  to  violate  the  rights  of  conscience 
"as  secured  by  the  constitution  of  this  state 
and  the  United  States."  N.Y.  Laws.  1944.  c. 
320,  J  12. 

>*See,  e.g.,  Snee,  ReUgious  Disestablish- 
ment and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  1954 
Wash.  U.L.Q.  371.  373-394;  Kruse.  The  His- 
torical Meaning  and  Judicial  Construction 
of  the  Establishment  of  Religion  Clause  of 
the  First  Amendment,  2  Washburn  LJ.  65, 
84-85,  127-130  (1962);  Katz,  ReUglon  and 
American  Constitutions,  Address  at  North- 
western University  Law  School,  March  20, 
1963,  pp.  6-7.  But  see  the  debate  In  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  over  the  question 
whether  It  was  necessary  or  advisable  to  In- 
clude among  the  epiunerated  powers  of  the 
Congress  a  power  "to  establish  a  Univer- 
sity, In  which  no  preferences  or  distinctions 
should  be  aUowed  on  acooimt  of  religion." 
At  least  one  delegate  thought  such  aa  ex- 
plicit delegation  "Is  not  necessary."  for  "[tlhe 
exclusive  power  at  the  Seat  of  Government, 
will  reach  the  object."  The  proposal  was  de- 
feated by  only  two  votes.  2  Farrand,  Records 
of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  (1911),  616. 

"The  last  formal  establishment,  that  of 
Massachusetts,  was  dissolved  In  1833.  The 
process  of  dlsestabllEhment  In  that  and  other 
States  Is  described  in  Cobb,  The  Rise  of  Reli- 
gious Liberty  in  America  (1902) ,  c.  X:  Sweet, 
The  Story  of  ReUglon  In  America  (1950),  c. 
xm.  The  greater  relevance  of  conditions 
existing  at  the  time  of  adoption  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  Is  suggested  in  Note. 
State  Simday  Laws  and  the  ReUgious  Guar- 
antees of  the  Federal  Constitution,  78  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  729,  739.  n.  79  (I960). 

"See  Corwin,  A  Constitution  of  Power  In 
a  Secular  State  (1961) ,  111-114;  Falrman  and 
Morrison,  Does  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
Incorporate  the  BUI  of  Rights?.  2  Stan.  L. 
Rev.  6  (1949);  Meyer.  Comnoent,  The  Blaine 
Amendment  and  the  BUI  of  Rights,  64  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  939  (1951);  Eowe.  Religion  and  Base 
In  Public  Education,  8  Buffalo  L.  Rev.  M2, 
245-247  (1969) .  Cf.  Oooley,  Principles  of  Con- 
stitutional Law  (2d  ed.  1891).  213-214.  Oom- 
pmxe  Profeasor  Freund's  oonunent: 

"Looking  back.  It  la  hard  to  see  bow  tbe 
Court  could  have  done  otherwise,  bow  U 
could  have  persisted  In  accepting  freedom 
of  contract  as  a  guaranteed  liberty  without 
giving  equal  status  to  freedom  of  press  and 
speech,  assembly,  and  religious  observance. 
What  does  not  seem  so  inevitable  is  tbe  In- 
cltislon  wltbln  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
of  the  concept  of  nonestabllshment  of  re- 
ligion in  the  sense  of  forbidding  nondlsorim- 
Inatory  aid  to  religion,  where  there  Is  no 
Interference  with  freedom  of  religious  exer- 
cise." Freund,  Tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  (1961) .  58-69. 

<*The  Blaine  Amendment.  4  Cong.  Rec. 
5580,  Included  also  a  more  explicit  provision 
that  "no  money  raised  by  taxation  In  any 
State  for  the  support  of  public  schools  or 
derived  from  any  public  fund  therefor,  nor 
any  public  lands  devoted  thereto,  shall  ever 
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b«  under  the  control  of  any  rellglo^ie  seel  or 
denomination  .  .  .  ."  The  Amendment  patted 
the  Hovise  but  faUed  to  obtain  the  reqxil^lte 
two-thirds  vote  In  the  Senate.  See  4  C<^g. 
Rec.  58»5.  The  prohibition  which  the  Bl^ne 
Amendment  would  have  wigrafted  onto  the 
American  Constitution  has  been  Incor^- 
rated  In  the  constitutions  of  other  natima; 
compare  Article  28(1)  of  the  Constitution  of 
India  ("No  religious  instruction  shall'  be 
provided  In  any  educational  Instltutilon 
wholly  maintained  out  of  State  funds") ;  Ar- 
ticle XX  of  the  Constitution  of  Jafan 
(-.  .  .  the  State  and  Its  organs  shall  ref«aln 
from  religious  education  c*  any  other  re- 
ligious activity.")  See  1  Chaudhrl,  Conbtl- 
tutlonal  Bights  and  Limitations  (1955),  p75, 
878.  I 

"Three  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Mr.  Justice  Bradley 
wrote  a  letter  expreselng  his  views  on  a  jro- 
poeed  constitutional  amendment  designed  to 
acknowledge  the  dependence  at  the  Nation 
upon  Ood,  and  to  recognize  the  Bible  as  i  the 
fo\indatlon  of  Its  laws  and  the  supreme  riUer 
of  Its  conduct:  ! 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  neceaslty 
or  expediency  of  the  movement  for  obtaliilng 
such  an  amendment.  The  Constitution  was 
evidently  framed  and  adopted  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  the  fixed  deiter- 
rainatlon  to  allow  absolute  religious  free^m 
and  equality,  and  to  avoid  all  appearince 
even  of  a  State  religion,  or  a  State  endorse- 
ment of  any  particular  creed  or  religious 
sect.  .  .  .  And  after  the  Constitution  Id  Its 
orlgtnai  iorm  was  adopted,  the  people  nlade 
haste  to  secure  &n  amendment  that  Confess 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estabjah- 
ment  or  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  freei  ex- 
ercise 1-hereof.  This  Shows  the  earnest  d«8lre 
of  our  Revolutionary  fathers  that  religion 
shoftld  be  left  to  the  free  and  voluntary  ^(ilOD 
of  the  people  themselves.  I  do  not  regard  It 
aa  mahlfflptlng  any  hostility  to  religion,  i  but 
as  shcMt^ng  a  fixed  determination  to  l^ve 
the  people,  eiatlrely  free  on  the  subject. 

"And  It  seems  to  me  that  our  fathers  t^ere 
wise;  that  the  great  voluntary  system  of 'this 
country  is  quite  as  favorable  to  the  promo- 
tion of  real  religion  as  the  systems  of  gov- 
ernmental protection  and  patronage  ^ave 
been  In  other  countries.  And  whilst  I  dq  not 
understand  that  the  association  which 'you 
represent  desire  to  invoke  any  governmental 
Interference,  still  the  amendment  sought  Is 
a  step  In  that  direction  which  our  falihers 
(quite  as  good  Christians  as  ourselves) 
thought  it  wise  not  to  take.  In  this  ooutitry 
they  thought  they  had  seittled  one  thldg  at 
least,  that  It  Is  not  the  province  of  gowm- 
ment  to  teach  theology.  \         . 

"...  Region,  as  the  basis  and  suppoH  of 
civu  government,  must  reside,  not  Inl  the 
written  Oonatlttrtlon,  but  In  the  people 
themselves.  And  we  cannot  legislate  re^glon 
Into  the  people.  U  mtist  be  Infused  by  gentler 
and  wiser  methods."  Hls^llaneous  Wtlttngs 
of  Joseph  P.  Bradley  (1«M),  357-359. 

rt)r  a  later  phase  of  the  controversy, over 
such  a  constitutional  amendment  as  "tbat 
wblch  Justice  BreCdley  opposed,  see  Wnlator, 
Obrlst  ih  OongresB,  4  J.  Ohvitch  and  Stat*  306 

(i»ea). 

"There  la  no  douht  that,  whatever  "eftab- 
llahment"  may  have  meant  to  the  Frstfners 
of  the  Plrst  Amendment  In  1791,  the  dmfts- 
men  of  ths  Fourteenth  Amendment  three 
quarters  of  a  ceuCury  later  undBrstood  the 
KBtabtlshment  Clause  to  foreclose  many  In- 
cidental forms  of  governmental  aid  to  rett- 
gton  which  fell  far  short  of  the  croatton  or 
support  of  an  ofBcial  church.  The  Rep<tt  of 
a  Senate  Committee  as  early  as  1853,  for  ex- 
ample, contained  this  view  of  the  Estal^Ush- 
meiit  Clause;  ' 

"If  Congress  has  passed,  or  should  jpass, 
any  law  which,  fairly  constraed,  has  taj  any 
degree  introduced,  or  should  attempt  to 
Introduce,  In  favor  Of  any  chtirch,  <^  •c- 
cleslastlcal   aaoclatlon,   or   system   of  reli- 


gious faith,  all  or  any  one  of  these  obnoxious 
particulars — endovroient  at  the  public  ex- 
p>ense,  peculiar  privileges  to  Its  members,  or 
disadvantages  or  penalties  upon  those  who 
should  reject  Its  doctrines  or  belong  to  other 
communions — such  law  would  be  a  'law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion.'  and, 
therefore,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution." 
S.  Rep.  No.  376,  32d  Cong.,  2d  Sees.  1-2. 

Compare  Thomas  M.  Cooley's  exposition  In 
the  year  in  which  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  ratified: 

"Those  things  which  are  not  lawful  under 
any  of  the  American  constitutions  may  be 
stated  thus: — 

"1.  Any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion.  ... 

"2.  Compulsory  support,  by  taxation  or 
otherwise,  of  religious  Instruction.  Not  only 
is  no  one  denomination  to  be  favored  at  taie 
expense  of  the  rest,  but  all  support  of  re- 
ligious instruction  must  be  entirely  volun- 
tal7."  Cooley,  Constitutional  Limitations  (1st 
ed.  1868) ,  469.  _, 

■  Compare,  e.g..  Miller,  Roger  WUllams:  His 
ContrlbuUon  to  the  American  Tradition 
(1953),  83;  with  Madison,  Memorial  and 
Remonstrance  Against  Religious  Asseesments. 
reprinted  as  an  Appendix  to  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge,  Everson  v. 
Board  of  Education,  supra,  at  63-72.  See  also 
Cahn,  On  Government  and  Prayer,  37 
N.Y.Uli.  Rev.  981,  982-985  (1962);  Jefferson's 
Bill  for  Establishing  Religious  Freedom.  In 
Padover,  The  Complete  Jefferson  (1943) ,  946- 
947;  Moulton  land  Myers,  Report  on  Appoint- 
ing Chaplatna  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
in  Blau  Cornerstones  of  Religious  Freedom 
in  America  (1949).  141-156;  Bury.  A  History 
of  Freedom  of  Thought  (2d  ed.  1962).  75-76. 
*>  See.  e.g..  Splcer.  The  Supreme  Court  and 
Pundaroental  Freedoms  (1959).  83-84; 
Kauper,  Church.  State  and  Freedom:  A  Re- 
view 52  Mich.  L.  Rev.  829,  839  (1954);  Reed, 
Church-State  and  the  Zorach  Case.  27  Notre 
Dama  Lawyer  529,  539-541  (1962). 

"  See  343  U.S..  at  321-322  (Frankfurter,  J.. 
cilssenttAg) ;  Kurland,  Religion  and  the  Law 
(1962).  89.  I  recognize  that  there  Is  a  ques- 
tion whether  In  Zorach  the  free  exercise 
claims  asserted  were  in  fact  proved.  343  U.S., 
at  311. 

»  lir.  Justice  Frankfurter  described  the  ef- 
fects of  the  aicCoUum  program  thus: 

"RellglouB  education  so  conducted  on 
school  time  and  prt^ierty  is  patently  woven 
Into  the  working  scheme  of  the  school.  The 
Champaign  arrangement  thus  presents 
powerful  elements  of  Inherent  pressure  by 
the  school  system  In  the  mterest  of  religious 
sects.  ...  As  a  result,  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  Champaign  actively  furthers  Inculca- 
tion In  the  religious  tenets  of  some  faiths, 
and  In  the  process  sharpens  the  conscious- 
ness of  religious  differences  at  least  among 
some  of  the  children  committed  to  Its  care." 
333  U.S.,  at  227-228. 

For  similar  reasons  some  state  courts  have 
enjoined  the  public  schools  from  employing 
or  accepting  the  services  of  members  of  re- 
ligious orders,  even  in  the  teachmg  of  secular 
subjects.  e.j7„  Zellers  v.  Huff.  66  N.  M.  501, 
236  P  2d  949;  Berghom  v.  Reorganized  Scfiool 
DUt.  No.  8.  364  Mo.  121.  260  S.  W.  2d  573; 
compare  ruUng  of  Texas  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Jan.  25,  1961,  In  63  American 
JewUh  Yearbook  (1962).  188.  Over  a  half 
century  ago  a  New  York  court  svistalned  a 
school  board's  exclusion  from  the  public 
schools  of  teachers  wearing  religious  garb  on 
similar  grounds: 

"Then  all  through  the  school  hours  these 
teachers  .  .  .  were  before  the  children  as  ob- 
ject lessons  of  the  order  and  church  of  which 
they  were  members.  It  la  within  our  common 
observation  that  young  children  .  .  .  are 
very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  their 
teachers  and  of  the  kind  of  object  lessons 
continually  before  them  In  schools  conducted 
under  these  circumstances  and  with  these 
surroundings."    O'Connor  v.   Hendrick,    109 


App.  Dlv.  361.  371-372,  96  N.  Y.  Supp.  161, 
169.  See  also  Commonioealth  v.  Herr,  229  Pa. 
132,  78  A.  68;  Comment,  Religious  Garb  In 
the  Public  Schools — A  Study  In  Conflicting 
Liberties.  22  U.  of  Chi.  L.  Rev.  888  (1956). 

Also  apposite  are  decisions  of  several 
courts  which  have  enjoined  the  use  of  paro- 
chial schools  as  part  of  the  public  school 
system,  Harfst  v.  Hoegen.  349  Mo.  808,  618 
S.  W.  2d  609;  or  have  Invalidated  programs 
for  the  distribution  In  public  school  class- 
rooms of  Gideon  Bibles,  Brown  v.  Orange 
County  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  128  8o. 
2d  181  (Fla.  App.);  Tudor  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 14  N.  J.  31,  100  A.  2d  857.  See  Note, 
The  First  Amendment  and  Distribution  of 
Religious  Literature  in  the  Public  SchoolB, 
41  Va.  L.  Rev.  789,  803-806  (1956).  In  Tudor, 
the  court  stressed  the  role  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  Bible  program: 

".  .  .  the  public  school  machinery  Is  used 
to  bring  about  the  distribution  of  these 
Bibles  to  the  children  ...  In  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils  and  their  parents  the  board  of  educa- 
tion has  placed  its  stamp  of  approval  upon 
this  distribution  and.  In  fact,  upon  the 
Gideon  Bible  Itself.  .  .  .  This  Is  more  than 
mere  'accommodation'  of  religion  permitted 
in  the  Zorach  case.  The  school's  part  In  this 
distribution  Is  an  active  one  and  cannot  be 
sustained  on  the  basis  of  a  mere  assistance 
to  religion."  14  N.  J.,  at  51-62,  100  A.  2d. 
at  868. 

The  significance  of  the  teacher's  authority 
was  recognized  by  one  early  state  court  de- 
cision : 

"The  school  being  In  session,  the  right  to 
command  was  vested  in  the  teacher,  and  the 
duty  of  obedience  imposed  upon  the  pupils. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  request  and  a 
command  have  the  same  meaning.  A  request 
from  one  In  authority  Is  understood  to  be 
a  mere  euphemism.  It  Is  in  fact  a  command 
in  an  inoffensive  form."  State  ex  rel.  Freevum 
v.  Scheve.  66  Neb.  876.  880.  93  N.  W.  169.  170. 
"See  for  other  illustrations  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  where  First  Amendment  freedoms 
are  or  may  be  affected,  government  must  em- 
ploy those  means  which  will  least  inhibit  the 
exercise  of  constitutional  liberties,  LoveU  ?. 
Origin.  303  U.S.  444;  Schneider  v.  State,  808 
US.  147.  161:  Martin  v.  Struthers.  319  U.8. 
141;  Saia  v.  New  York,  334  U£.  558;  Shelton 
v  Tucker.  364  U.S.  479,  488-489;  Bantam 
Book*.  Inc.,  v.  Sullivan,  372  U.S.  68,  66,  69-71. 
See  also  Note,  Stat*  Sunday  Laws  and  the 
ReUglous  Guarantees  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. 73  Harv.  L.  Rev.  729.  743-745  (1960); 
Freund,  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (1961).  8&-87;  74  Harv.  L.  Rev.  613 
(1961).  And  compare  Milier  v.  Cooper,  M 
N.  M.  365.  244  P.  2d  520  (1952),  In  which  s 
sUte  court  permitted  the  holding  of  public 
school  commencement  exercises  In  a  church 
building  only  because  no  public  buildings  In 
the  community  were  adequate  to  accommo- 
date the  ceremony. 

"No  question  has  been  raised  in  these 
cases  concerning  the  standing  of  these  par- 
ents to  challenge  the  religious  practices  con- 
ducted In  the  schools  which  their  children 
presently  attend.  Whatever  authority  Dore- 
mui  v.  Board  of  Education,  342  U.8.  429, 
might  have  on  the  question  of  the  standing 
of  one  not  the  parent  of  children  affected  by 
the  challenged  exercises  is  not  before  us  in 
these  cases.  Neither  m  McCollum  nor  in  Zo- 
rach  was  there  any  reason  to  question  the 
standing  of  the  parent-plaintiffs  under  set- 
tled principles  of  JustlclabUlty  and  Jurisdic- 
tion, whether  or  not  their  complaints  alleged 
pecuniary  lose  or  monetary  injury.  The  free- 
exercise  claims  of  the  parents  alleged  injury 
sufficient  to  give  them  standing.  If.  however, 
the  gravamen  of  the  Uwsuit  were  exolu- 
slvrty  one  of  establishment.  It  might  seem 
lUoglcal  to  confer  standing  upon  a  P*"^ 
who— though  he  Is  concededly  In  the  best 
poelUon  to  assert  a  free-exercise  claim— sul- 
fors  no  fl^ftnri^i  Injury,  by  reason  of  being  a 
parent,  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
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taxpayer,  whose  standing  may  be  open  to 
Question.  See  Sutherland.  Establishment  Ac- 
wrdlng  to  Engel,  76  Harv.  L.  Rev.  25.  41-43 
(1962).  I  would  suggest  several  answers  to 
this  conceptual  difficulty.  First,  the  parent  la 
surely  the  person  most  directly  and  Immedi- 
ately concerned  about  and  affected  by  the 
challenged  establishment,  and  to  deny  him 
standing  either  In  his  own  right  or  on  be- 
half of  his  child  might  effectively  foreclose 
ludlclal  Inquiry  into  serious  breaches  of  the 
prohibitions  of  the  First  Amendment — even 
though  no  special  monetary  mjury  could  bo 
shown.  See  Schempp  v.  School  District  of 
Alrtngton  Township,  177  F.  Supp.  398,  407; 
Kurland,  The  Regents'  Prayer  Case:  "Full  of 
Sound  and  Fury,  Signifying  .  .  .  ,"  1962  Su- 
preme Court  Review  1,  22.  Second,  the  com- 
plaint m  every  case  thus  far  challenging  an 
establishment  has  set  forth  at  least  a  color- 
able claim  of  Infringement  of  free  exercise. 
When  the  complaint  Includes  both  claims, 
and  neither  Is  frivolous,  It  would  surely  be 
over-technical  to  say  that  a  parent  who  does 
not  detail  the  monetary  cost  of  the  exercises 
to  him  may  ask  the  court  to  pass  only  upon 
the  free-exercise  claim,  however  logically  the 
two  may  be  related.  Cf.  Pierce  v.  Society  of 
Sisters,  supra;  Truax  v.  Raich.  239  U.S.  33, 
38-39;  NAACP  v.  Alabama  ex  rel.  Patterson, 
367  U.S.  449,  458-480:  Bell  v.  Hood,  327  U.S. 
678;  Bantam  Books.  Inc.,  v.  Sullivan.  372  U.S. 
68,  64,  n.  6.  Finally,  the  concept  of  standing 
is  a  necessarily  flexible  one,  designed  princi- 
pally to  ensure  that  the  plaintiffs  have  "such 
a  personal  stake  In  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
troversy as  to  assure  that  concrete  adverse- 
neas  which  sharpens  the  presentation  of  Is- 
sues upon  which  the  court  so  Iw^ely  de- 
pends for  Illumination  of  difficult  constitu- 
tional questions  .  .  ."  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S. 
188,  204.  It  seems  to  me  that  even  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  complaints  In  these  two 
cases  and  the  opinions  below  discloses  that 
these  parents  have  very  real  grievances 
against  the  respective  school  authorities 
which  cannot  be  resolved  short  of  constitu- 
tional adJiMllcatlon.  See  generally  Arthur 
Oarfleld  Hays  Civil  Liberties  Conference: 
Public  Aid  to  Parochial  Schools  and  Standing 
to  Bring  SiUt,  12  Buffalo  L.  Rev.  35  (1962); 
JaCee,  Standing  to  Secure  Judicial  Review: 
Public  AcUons,  74  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1265  (1961); 
Sutherland,  Due  Process  and  Disestablish- 
ment, 62  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1306,  1327-1332  ( 1949) ; 
Comment,  The  Supreme  CoMit,  the  First 
Amendment,  and  Religion  In  the  Public 
Schools.  63  Col.  L.  Rev  73,  94,  In  1953  (1963) . 

"  Quoted  In  Dimn,  What  Happened  to  Re- 
ligious Education?  (1958),  21. 

"  Quoted,  id.,  at  22. 

"Quoted  In  Hartford,  Moral  Values  In  Pub- 
lic Education:  Lessons  From  the  Kentucky 
Experience  (1958).  31. 

**  See  Culver,  Horace  Mann  and  Religion  In 
the  Massachusetts  Public  Schools  ( 1929 ) ,  for 
an  account  of  one  prominent  educator's  ef- 
forts to  satisfy  both  the  protests  of  those 
who  opposed  continuation  of  sectarian  les- 
sons and  exercises  In  public  schools,  and  the 
demands  of  those  who  Insisted  upon  the  re- 
tention of  some  essentially  religious  prac- 
tices. Mann's  oontinued  use  of  the  Bible  for 
what  he  regarded  as  nonsectarian  exercises 
represented  his  response  to  these  cross-pres- 
sures. See  Mann.  Religious  Education.  In 
Blau,  Cornerstones  of  Religious  Freedom  In 
America  (1949),  168-201  (from  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  for  1848  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts). 
See  also  Boles,  The  Bible.  ReUglon,  and  the 
Public  Schools   (1961),  22-27. 

■See  2  Stokes.  Church  and  State  In  the 
United  States  (1950),  672-679;  Greene,  Reli- 
gion and  the  State:  The  Making  and  Testing 
of  an  American   Tradition    (1941),   122-126. 

-E.  g..  Ala.  Code.  Tit.  52.  i  642;  Del.  Code 
Ann.,  nt.  14.  JJ  4101-4102;  Fla.  Stat.  Ann. 
1231.09(2);  Mass.  Ann.  Laws.  c.  71.  131; 
Tenn.     Code     Ann.      S  49-1307      (4) .     Some 


statutes.  Uke  the  reoenUy  amended  Pennsyl- 
vania statute  Involved  in  Schempp.  provide 
for  the  excusal  or  exemption  of  children 
whose  parents  do  not  wish  them  to  partici- 
pate. See  generally  Johnson  and  Yost,  Sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State  In  the  United 
States  (1948).  33-36;  Thayer.  The  Role  of 
the  School  In  American  Society  (1960);  374- 
375;  Beth.  The  American  Theory  of  Church 
and  State  (1958),  106-107.  Compare  with  the 
American  statutory  approach  Article  28  (3) 
of  the  Constitution  of  India: 

"(3)  No  person  attending  any  educational 
institution  recognized  by  the  State  or  receiv- 
ing aid  out  of  State  funds  shall  be  required 
to  take  part  In  any  religious  Instruction  that 
may  be  Impeoted  In  such  institution  or  to 
attend  any  religious  worship  that  may  be 
conducted  In  such  Institution  or  in  any 
premises  attached  thereto  unless  such  per- 
son or.  If  such  person  Is  a  minor,  his  guard- 
Ian  has  given  his  consent  thereto."  See  1 
Chaudhrl,  Constitutional  Rights  and  Limita- 
tions (1955),  876,  939. 
"  See  note  34,  supra. 

« Quoted  from  New  Hampshire  School 
Reports,  1850,  31-32.  In  Kinney,  Church  and 
State:  The  Struggle  for  Separation  In  New 
Hampshire,  1630-1900    (1955).   157-158. 

"Quoted  m  Boyer.  Religious  Education  of 
Public  School  Pupils  in  Wisconsin.  1953  Wis. 
L.  Rev.  181,  185. 

«» Quoted  in  Dunn,  What  Happened  to 
Religious  Education?    (1958).  271. 

"Quoted  In  Butts,  The  American  Tradi- 
tion in  Religion  and  Education  (1950).  136- 
136. 

"  See  Board  of  Education  v.  Minor,  23  Ohio 
St.  211;  Blakely,  American  State  Papers  and 
Related  Documents  on  Freedom  In  Religion 
(4th  rev.  ed.  1949),  864. 

"Report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  the  Year  1888-1889, 
part  L  H.R.  Exec.  Doc  No.  1,  part  5,  61st  Cong., 
Ist  Sess.  627. 

"Quoted  In  Illinois  ex  rel.  UcCollum  v. 
Board  of  Education,  supra,  at  218  (opinion  of 
Frankfurter,  J.).  See  also  President  Grant's 
Annual  Message  to  Congress,  Dec.  7.  1875,  4 
Cong.  Rec.  175  et  seq..  which  apparently  In- 
spired the  drafting  and  submission  of  the 
Blaine  Amendment.  See  Meyer,  Comment. 
The  Blaine  Amendment  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  64  Harv.  L.  Rev.  939  (1951) . 

"  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Michael  A.  Schaap. 
Feb.  22.  1915.  8  Letters  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
(Morrison  ed.  1964) ,  893. 

**  Quoted  In  Boles,  The  Bible,  Religion,  and 
the  Public  Schools  (1961) .  238. 

«  E.  jr.,  26  Ore.  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  46  (1952) ;  25 
Cal.  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  316  (1955) ;  1948-1950  Nev. 
Atty.  Gen.  Rep.  69  (1948) .  For  a  1961  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  Michigan  to  the 
same  effect,  see  63  American  Jewish  Yearbook 
(1962)  189  In  addition  to  the  Governor  of 
Ohio,  see  note  46,  supro,  a  Governor  of  Ari- 
zona vetoed  a  proposed  law  which  would  have 
permitted  "reading  the  Bible,  without  com- 
ment, except  to  teach  Historical  or  Literary 
facts."  See  2  Stokes,  Church  and  State  In  the 
United  States  (1960) ,  568. 

<'See  Johnson  and  Yost,  Separation  of 
Church  and  State  In  the  United  States 
(1948).  71;  Note.  Bible  Reading  In  P\xbllc 
Schools.  9  Vand.  L.  Rev.  849,  861  (1966). 

*^E.g..  Spiller  v.  Inhabitants  of  Wobum, 
12  Allen  (Mass.)  127  (1866);  Donahoe  v. 
Richards,  38  Maine  376.  413  (1854);  cf.  Fer- 
riter  v.  Tyler,  48  Vt.  444,  471-472  (1876) . 

•0  Board  of  Education  v.  Minor,  23  Ohio  St. 
all  (1878). 

•»  People  ex  rel.  Ring.  v.  Board  of  Education, 
246  m.  334,  92  N.  B.  261  (1910);  Herold  v. 
Parish  Board  of  School  Directors,  136  La.  1034, 
68  So.  116  (1916);  State  ex  rel.  WeUs  v.  Dis- 
trict Board,  76  WU.  177,  44  N.  W.  967  (1890) ; 
State  ex  rel.  Finger  v.  Weedman,  66  S.  D.  348, 
226  N.  W.  848  (1929);  State  ex  rel.  Dearie  v. 
Frazier.  102  Wash.  369,  173  P.  86  (1918):  cf. 
State  ex  rel.  Clithero  v.  Showalter,  169  Wash. 


619.  293  P.  1000  (1930) ;  State  ex  rel.  Freeman 
V.  Scheve.  66  Neb.  853,  91  N.  W.  846  (1902), 
modified,  66  Neb.  878.  93  N.  W.  169  (1903). 
The  cases  are  dlsciissed  In  Boles,  The  Bible. 
Religion,  and  the  Public  Schools  (1961).  c. 
IV;  Harrison,  The  Bible,  the  Constitution  and 
Public  Education.  29  Tenn.  L.  Rev.  363,  386- 
389  (1962). 

"Moore  v.  Monroe.  64  Iowa  367,  20  N.W. 
475  (1884);  Hackett  v.  BrooksvUle  Graded 
School  DUtHct,  120  Ky.  608,  87  S.W.  792 
(1905);  Billard  v.  Board  of  Education.  69 
Kan.  53,  76  P.  422  (1904) ;  Pfeiffer  v.  Board  of 
Education.  118  Mich.  660,  77  N.W.  250  (1898) ; 
Kaplan  v.  School  DUtrict.  171  Minn.  142,  214 
N.W.  18  (1927);  Lewis  v.  Board  of  Education, 
157  Misc.  520,  285  NY.  Supp.  164  (Sup.  Ct. 
1935),  modified  on  other  grounds.  247  App. 
Dlv.  106,  286  N.Y.  Supp.  174  (1936).  appeal 
dismissed,  276  N.Y.  490.  12  N.E.  2d  172  (1937) ; 
Doremus  v.  Board  of  Ediusation,  6  N.J.  435. 
75  A.  2d  880  (1950) ,  appeal  dismissed,  842  U.S. 
429:  Church  v.  BuIJocfc,  104  Tex.  1,  109  S.W. 
115  (1908):  People  ex  rel.  VoUm^  v.  Stan- 
ley, 81  Colo.  276,  265  P.  610  (1927);  Wilker- 
son  V.  CUy  of  Rome.  152  Ga.  782.  110  S.K.  895 
(1922);  Garden  v.  Bland,  199  Tenn.  666.  288 
S.W.  2d  718  (1956);  C/iomberZln  v.  Dade 
County  of  Public  Instruction.  143  So.  2d  21 
(Fla.  1962). 

^For  discussion  of  the  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions  Involved  In  the  state 
cases  which  sustained  devotional  exercises  In 
the  public  schools,  see  Boles,  The  Bible,  Reli- 
gion, and  the  Public  Schools  (1981),  c.  lU; 
Harrison,  The  Bible,  the  Constitution  and 
Public  Education,  29  Tenn.  L.  Rev.  363,  381- 
386  (1962);  Fell  man.  Separation  of  Church 
and  State  In  the  United  States:  A  Summary 
View.  1950  Wis.  L.  Rev.  427.  450-462;  Note. 
Bible  Reading  In  Public  Schools.  9  Vand.  L. 
Rev.  840,  854-859  (1956);  Note,  Nineteenth 
Century  Judicial  Thought  Concerning 
Church-State  Rel&Uons,  40  Minn.  L.  Rev.  672, 
675-678  (1966).  State  courts  appear  to  hav« 
been  increasingly  Infiuenced  In  sustaining 
devotional  practices  by  the  availability  of  an 
excuse  or  exemption  for  dissenting  students. 
See  Cushman,  The  Holy  Bible  and  the  Public 
Schools,  40  Cornell  L.  Q.  476.  477  (1965);  13 
Vand.  L.  Rev,  562  (X960). 

"  See  Rosenfleld,  Separation  of  Church  and 
State  in  the  mibUc  Schools,  22  U.  of  Pitt. 
L.  Rev.  561.  671-672  (1961);  Harrison.  The 
Blble^  the  ConstltuUon  and  Public  Educa- 
tion. 29  Tenn.  L.  Rev.  363.  399-400  (1962); 
30  Ford.  L.  Rev.  801.  803  (1962);  46  Va.  L. 
Rev.  1381  (1969).  The  essentially  religious 
character  of  the  materials  used  In  these  exer- 
cises Is.  In  faot.  strongly  suggested  by  the 
presence  of  excusal  or  exemption  provisions, 
and  by  the  practice  of  rotating  or  alternating 
the  use  of  different  prayers  and  versions  of 
the  Holy  Bible. 

•'In  the  Billard  case,  the  teacher  whose 
use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Twenty* 
third  Psalna  was  before  the  court,  testified 
that  the  exercise  served  disciplinary  rather 
than  ^Iritual  purposes: 

"It  is  necessary  to  have  some  general  exer- 
cise after  the  chlldrMi  come  In  from  the 
playground  to  prepare  them  for  their  work. 
You  need  some  exercise  to  quiet  them  down." 
When  asked  again  if  the  purpose  were  not 
at  least  partially  religious,  the  t«Mher  r*< 
piled,  "|l]t  was  religious  to  the  children  tb»t 
are  religious,  and  to  the  others  It  was  not." 
69  Kan.,  at  57-58,  76  P.,  at  423. 

"See,  e.  g.,  Henry,  The  Place  of  Religion 
In  Public  SchooU  (1950) ;  Martin,  Our  Public 
Schools — Christian  or  Secular  (1962) ;  Educa- 
tional Policies  Comm'n  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Assn.,  Moral  and  Splrittial  Values  In 
the  Public  Schools  (1951) ,  c.  IV;  Bamer,  Re- 
ligion's Place  in  General  Education  (1940) 
Educators  are  by  no  means  unanimous,  how- 
ever, on  this  question.  See  Boles,  The  Blbl*. 
Religion, and  t^e  Public  Schools  (1961). 238- 
224.  Compare  George  Washington's  advlee  in 
his  Farewell  Address: 
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"And  let  us  wltu  caution  indulge  the  sub- 
poaltlon,  tliat  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Wbatever  may  be  conceqed 
to  the  influence  of  refined  education  ^n 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  Ex- 
perience both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  Na- 
tional morality  can  prevail  In  exclusion  of 
religious  principle."  35  Writings  of  CJeojge 
Washington    (Pltzpatrlclt  ed.   1940),  229. 

<"  Thomas  Jefferson's  Insistence  that  whire 
the  Judgments  of  young  children  "are  jiot 
sufficiently  matured  for  religious  Inquiries, 
their  memories  may  here  be  stored  with  <he 
most  useful  facts  from  Grecian.  Roman,  ^- 
ropean  and  American  history,"  2  Writings;  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  (Memorial  ed.  1903),  204, 
Is  relevant  here.  Recent  proposals  have  Ex- 
plored the  possibility  of  commencing  %be 
school  day  "with  a  quiet  moment  that  wo|ild 
still  the  tumult  of  the  playground  and  st»irt 
a  day  of  study,"  Editorial.  Washington  P(»st. 
June  28.  1962,  i  A.  p.  22,  col.  2.  See  also  I^w 
York  Times.  Aug.  30,  1962,  i  1,  p.  18,  coli  2. 
For  a  consideration  of  these  and  other  al- 
ternative proposals  see  Choper,  Religion  I  in 
the  Public  Schools:  A  Proposed  Constitu- 
tional Standard,  47  Minn.  L.  Rev.  329,  STO- 
371  (1963).  See  also  2  Stokes,  Church  *nd 
State  in  the  United  States  (1950).  671.      ' 

••  The  history,  as  It  bears  particularly  uBon 
the  role  of  sectarian  differences  concerning 
Biblical  texts  and  Interpretation,  has  b^en 
summarized  In  Tudor  v.  Board  of  Education, 
14  N.J.  31,  36-44.  100  A.  2d  857,  859-864  Bee 
also  State  ex  rel.  Weiss  v.  District  Board,  76 
Wis.  177,  190-193.  44  N.  W.  967.  972-975.  One 
state  court  adverted  to  these  difference*  a 
half  century  ago :  I 

'The  Bible,  In  Its  entirety,  is  a  sectarian 
book  as  to  the  Jew  and  every  believer  In  4ny 
religion  other  than  the  Christian  religion,  ^d 
as  to  those  who  are  heretical  or  who  liold 
beliefs  that  are  not  regarded  as  orthodox  L  .  . 
Its  use  In  the  schools  necessarily  results  In 
sectarian  Instruction.  There  are  many  s^cts 
of  Christians,  and  their  differences  grow  put 
of  their  differing  corutructlons  of  vartous 
parts  of  the  Scriptures — the  different  condlu- 
slons  drawn  as  to  the  effect  of  the  same  words. 
The  portions  of  Scripture  which  form  the 
basis  of  these  sectarian  differences  cannot  be 
thoughtfully  and  intelligently  read  without 
impressing  the  reader,  favorably  or  otherwise 
with  reference  to  the  doctrliies  supposed  t^  be 
derived  from  tham."  PeopI*  ex  rel.  Rint  v. 
Board  of  Bducation,  246  HI.  334.  347-3481  92 
N.  E.  251.  265.  But  see.  for  a  sharply  critical 
comment.  Schofleld,  Religious  Liberty  luad 
Bible  Reading  In  nUnols  Public  Schoolf,  6 
ni.  L.  Rev.  17  (1911).  J 

See  also  Dunn.  What  Happened  to  Hell- 
gloiis  Education?  (1958).  268-273;  Dawion. 
America's  Way  In  Church.  State,  and  Society 
( 1963 ) .  53-54;  Johnson  and  Yost.  Separation 
of  Church  and  State  in  the  United  Stiites 
(1948).  c.  rV;  Harpster.  Religion,  Education 
and  the  Law,  38  Msirquette  L.  Rev.  24.  44-45 
(1963);    20    Ohio    State    L.    J.    701.    7024703 

(1»W).  J 

•  See  Torcaso  v.  Watlcins.  supra,  at  498,  n. 
11;  Ouahman,  The  Holy  Bible  and  the  PrjpUc 
Schools.  40  Cornell  L.  Q.  476.  480-483  (1916); 
Note.  Separation  of  Church  and  State:  Hell- 
gious  Exercises  In  the  Schools,  31  U.  of  <^nc. 
L.  Rev.  408.  411-412  (1962) .  Pew  religious  pti- 
sons  today  would  share  the  universality  of 
th*  Blbllcca  canons  of  John  Qulncy  Adafns: 
"You  ask  me  what  Bible  I  take  as  jthe 
standard  of  my  faith — the  Hebrew,  'the 
Samaritan,  the  old  English  translation!  or 
what?  1  answer,  the  Bible  containing  the  ber- 
mon  upon  the  moxint — any  Bible  that  llcan 
read  and  understand.  ...  I  take  any  onfc  of 
them  for  my  standard  of  faith.  If  Soclni*  or 
Priestley  had  made  a  fair  translation  of i  the 
Bible,  I  would  have  taken  that,  but  wltHout 
their  oomments,"  John  Qulncy  Adam*  to 
John  Adams,  Jan.  3,  1817,  In  Koch  and  Peden, 
Selected  writings  of  John  and  John  Qulncy 
Adams  ( 1948) ,  292. 


"RabDl  Solomon  Orayzel  testified  before 
the  District  Cotirt,  "In  Judaism  the  Bible  Is 
not  read.  It  Is  studied.  There  Is  no  special  vir- 
tue attached  to  a  mere  reading  of  the  Bible; 
there  la  a  great  deal  of  virtue  attached  to  a 
study  of  the  Bible."  See  Boles,  The  Bible, 
Religion,  and  the  Public  Schools  (1961) ,  208- 
218;  Choper,  Religion  In  the  Public  Schools: 
A  Proposed  Constitutional  Standard,  47  Minn. 
L.  Rev.  329.  372-376  (1963).  One  religious 
periodical  has  suggested  the  danger  that  "an 
observance  of  this  sort  Is  likely  to  deteriorate 
quickly  Into  an  empty  formality  with  little  If 
any  significance.  Prescribed  forms  of  this  sort, 
as  many  colleges  have  concluded  after  years 
of  compulsory  chapel  attendance,  can  ac- 
tually work  against  the  Inculcation  of  vital 
religion."  Prayer  in  the  Public  School  Op- 
posed, 69  Christian  Century,  Jan.  9,  1952, 
p.  35. 

"  See  Cahn,  On  Government  and  Prayer, 
37  N.  Y.  U.  L.  Rev.  981,  993-994  (1962).  A 
leading  Protestant  Journal  recently  noted: 

'Agitation  for  removal  of  religious  prac- 
tices in  public  schools  Is  not  prompted  or 
supported  entirely  by  Jews,  humanists,  and 
&thelstj.  At  both  Iccal  and  national  levels, 
many  Christian  leaders,  concerned  both  for 
civil  rights  of  minorities  and  for  adequate 
religious  education,  are  opposed  to  religious 
exercises  In  public  schools.  .  .  .  Many  per- 
sons, both  Jews  and  Christians,  believe  that 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  are  too  sacred  to  be 
permitted  in  public  schools  in  spite  of  their 
possible  moral  value."  Smith,  The  Religious 
Crisis  In  Our  Schools.  128  The  Episcopalian, 
May  1963.  pp.  12-13.  See,  e.  g..  for  other  re- 
cent statements  on  this  question.  Editorial, 
Amending  the  Amendment,  108  America, 
May  25,  1963,  p.  736;  Sissel.  A  Christian 
View:  Behind  the  Fight  Against  School 
Prayer,  27  Look,  June  18,  1963,  p.  25. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer,  more  clearly  than  the 
Regents'  Prayer  Involved  In  Engel  v.  Vitale, 
Is  an  essentially  Christian  supplication.  See, 
e.  g.,  Scott,  The  Lord's  Prayer:  Its  Character, 
Purpose,  and  Interpretation  (1951),  55; 
Buttrlck.  So  We  Believe,  So  We  Pray  (1951), 
142;  Levy,  Lord's  Prayer,  In  7  Universal  Jew- 
Uh  Encyclopedia  (1948),  193. 

"»  Statement  of  the  Baptist  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Affairs,  In  4  J.  Church  and 
State  144  (1962). 

"  See  Harrison,  The  Bible,  the  Constitu- 
tion and  PubUc  Education,  29  Tenn.  L.  Rev. 
363,  397  (1962).  The  appUcatlon  of  statutes 
and  regulations  which  forbid  comment  on 
scriptural  passages  is  further  complicated  by 
the  view  of  certain  religious  groups  that 
reading  without  comment  Is  either  meaning- 
less or  actually  offensive.  Compare  Rabbi 
Grayzel's  testimony  before  the  EHstrlct  Court 
that  "the  Bible  Is  misunderstood  when  It  Is 
taken  without  explanation."  A  recent  survey 
of  the  attitudes  of  certain  teachers  disclosed 
concern  that  "refusal  to  answer  pupil  ques- 
tions regarding  any  curricular  activity  Is  not 
educationally  sound,"  and  that  reading  with- 
out comment  might  create  in  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  the  impression  that  something 
was  "hidden  or  wrong.  "  Boles.  The  Bible,  Re- 
ligion, and  the  Public  Schools  (1961),  235- 
236.  Compare  the  comment  of  a  foreign  ob- 
server: "In  no  other  field  of  learning  would 
we  expect  a  child  to  draw  the  fvUl  meaning 
from  what  he  reads  without  explanatory 
comment.  But  comment  by  the  teacher  will 
inevitably  reveal  his  own  personal  prefer- 
ences; and  the  exhibition  of  preferences  is 
what  we  are  seeking  to  eliminate."  MacKin- 
non, Freedom? — or  Toleration?,  The  Problem 
of  Church  and  State  In  the  United  States, 
[19591  Pub.  Law  374.  383. 

•♦  See  Abbott,  A  Common  Bible  Reader  for 
Public  Schools,  58  Religious  Education  20 
(1961);  Note,  22  Albany  L.  Rev.  156-16/ 
(1958);  2  Stokes.  Church  and  State  In  the 
United  States  (1960) ,  601-606  (describing  the 
"common    denominator"    or    "three    faiths" 


plan  and  certain  programs  of  Instruction  de. 
signed  to  Implement  the  "common  core"  ap- 
proach). The  attempts  to  evolve  a  universal, 
nondenomlnatlonal  prayer  are  by  no  means 
novel.  See,  e.g.,  Madison's  letter  to  Edward 
Everett.  March  19,  1823,  commenting  upon 
a  "project  of  a  prayer  .  .  .  Intended  to  com- 
prehend &  conciliate  college  students  of  every 
[  Christ  1  Ian  denomination,  by  a  Form  com- 
posed wholle  of  texts  &  phrases  of  scripture." 
9  Writings  of  James  Madison  (Hunt  ed.  1910) , 
126.  For  a  fuller  description  of  this  and  other 
attempts  to  fashion  a  "common  core"  or  non- 
sectarian  exercise,  see  Engel  v.  Vitale,  18  Misc. 
2d  659,  660-662,  191  N.Y.S.  2d  453,  461M160. 

«  See  the  policy  statement  recently  drafted 
by  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ:  ".  .  .  neither  true  religion  nor  good 
education  Is  dependent  upon  the  devotional 
use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  school  program. 
.  .  .  Apart  from  the  constitutional  questions 
Involved,  attempts  to  establish  a  'common 
core'  of  religious  beliefs  to  be  taught  in  pub- 
lic schools  for  the  purpose  of  Indoctrination 
are  unrealistic  and  unwise.  Major  faith 
^  groups  have  not  agreed  on  a  formulation  of 
religious  beliefs  common  to  all.  Even  if  they 
had  done  so,  such  a  body  of  religious  doctrine 
would  tend  to  become  a  substitute  for  the 
more  demanding  commitments  of  historic 
faiths."  Washington  Poet,  May  26,  1963.  >  A. 
p.  1.  col.  4.  See  also  Choper.  Religion  in  the 
Public  Schools:  A  Propoeed  Constitutional 
Standard,  47  Minn.  L.  Rev.  329,  341.  368- 
369  (1963).  See  also  Hartford,  Moral  Values 
in  Public  Education:  Lessons  from  the  Ken- 
tucky Experience  ( 1968) .  261-262;  Moehlman. 
The  Wall  of  Oeparatlon  Between  Church  and 
State  (1961),  158-169.  Cf.  Moek,  "Betablish- 
ment  Clause"  Clarified,  22  Law  In  Transition 
231,  236-238  (1968). 

•  Quoted  In  Kurland.  The  Regents'  Prayer 
Case:  "Full  of  Sound  and  Fury,  Signifying 
.  .  .",  1962  Supreme  Court  review  (1962), 
31. 

"  Quoted  in  Harrison.  The  Bible,  the  Con- 
stitution and  Public  Education,  29  Tenn.  L. 
Rev.  363,  417  (1962) .  See  also  Dawson,  Amer- 
ica's Way  In  Church,  SUte,  and  Society 
(1963),  64. 

"  See  the  testimony  of  Edward  L.  Schempp, 
the  father  of  the  children  In  the  Ablngton 
schools  and  plaintiffs-appellee  In  No.  142, 
concerning  his  reasons  for  not  asking  that 
his  children  be  excused  from  the  morning 
exercises  aftM  excueal  was  made  available 
through  amendment  of  the  statute: 

"We  originally  objected  to  ovu-  children 
being  expoeed  to  the  reading  of  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible  .  .  .  and  under 
those  conditions  we  would  have  theoretically 
Uked  to  have  had  the  children  excused.  But 
we  felt  that  the  penalty  of  having  our  chil- 
dren labelled  as  odd  balls'  before  tUelr  teach- 
ers and  classmates  every  day  In  the  year  was 
even  less  satisfactory  than  the  other  prob- 
lem. ... 

"The  children,  the  classmates  of  Roger  and 
Etonna  are  very  liable  to  label  and  lump  all 
particular  religious  difference  or  religious  ob- 
jections as  atheism,  particularly,  today  the 
word  'atheism'  Is  so  often  tied  to  atheistic 
communism,  and  atheism  has  very  bad  con- 
notations In  the  minds  of  children  and  many 
adults  today." 

A  recent  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  California'  gave  as  one  reason  for  finding 
devottonal  exercises  unconstitutional  the 
Ukellhood  that  "[clhlldren  forced  by  con- 
science to  leave  the  room  during  such  exer- 
cises would  be  placed  in  a  position  inferior  to 
that  of  students  adhering  to  the  State-en- 
dorsed religion."  25  Cal.  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  318, 
319  (1955) .  Other  views  on  this  question,  and 
possible  effects  of  the  excusal  procedure,  are 
summarized  in  Rosenfleld.  Separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  the  Public  Schools.  23 
U.  of  Pitt.  L.  Rev.  561.  581-585  (1961):  Note, 
Separation  of  Church  and  State:   Religious 
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Exercises  In  the  Schools,  31  U.  of  Cine.  L.  Rev. 
408,  416  (1962);  Note,  62  W.  Va.  L.  Rev.  353, 
358 '(I960). 

»  Extensive  testimony  by  behavioral  scien- 
tists concerning  the  effect  of  similar  prac- 
tices upon  children's  attitudes  and  behaviors 
Is  discussed  In  Tudor  v.  Board  of  Education, 
14  N.  J.  31.  50-52.  100  A.  2d  857,  867-868.  See 
also  Choper,  Religion  In  the  Public  Schools: 
A  proposed  Constitutional  Standard,  47 
Minn.  L.  Rev.  329,  344  (1963) .  There  appears 
to  be  no  reported  experiments  which  bear 
directly  upon  the  question  under  consider- 
ation. There  have,  however,  been  numerous 
experiments  which  Indicate  the  susceptibil- 
ity of  school  children  to  peer-group  pres- 
sures, especially  where  Important  group 
norms  and  values  are  Involved.  See  e.g., 
Berenda,  The  Infiuence  of  the  Group  on  the 
Judgments  of  Children  (1960) ,  26-33;  Argyle, 
Social  Pressure  In  Public  and  Private  Situa- 
tions, 54  J.  Abnormal  &  Social  Psych.  172 
(1957);  cf.  Rhine,  The  Effect  of  Peer  Group 
Influence  Upon  Concept-Attitude  Develop- 
ment and  Change,  61  J.  Social  Psych.  173 
(1960);  French,  Morrison  and  Levlnger,  Co- 
ercive Power  and  Forces  Affecting  Conform- 
ity, 61  J.  Abnormal  and  Social  Psych.  93 
(1960).  For  a  recent  and  Important  experi- 
mental study  of  the  susceptibility  of  stu- 
dents to  various  factors  in  the  school  en- 
vironment, see  Zander,  Curtis  and  Roeen- 
feld,  The  Infiuence  of  Teachers  and  Peers  on 
Aspirations  of  Youth  (UJ3.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Cooperative  Research  Project  No.  461, 
1961).  24-25,  78-79.  It  Is  also  apparent  that 
the  susceptibility  of  school  children  to  pres- 
tige suggestion  and  social  Influence  within 
the  school  environment  varies  Inversely  with 
the  age,  grade  level,  and  consequent  degree 
of  sophistication,  of  the  child,  see  Patel  and 
Oordon,  Some  Personal  and  Situational  De- 
terminants of  Yielding  to  Influence,  61  J.  Ab- 
normal and  Social  Psych.  411,  417  (1960). 

Experimental  flndlngs  also  shed  some  light 
upon  the  probable  effectiveness  of  a  provi- 
sion for  excusal  when,  as  Is  usually  the  case, 
the  percentage  of  the  class  wishing  not  to 
participate  in  the  exercises  Is  very  small.  It 
has  been  demonstrated,  for  example,  that 
the  inclination  even  of  adults  to  depart  or 
dissent  overtly  from  strong  group  norms 
varies  proportionately  with  the  size  of  the 
dissenting  group — that  Is,  Inversely  with  the 
apparent  or  perceived  strength  of  the  norm 
Itself — and  is  markedly  slighter  In  the  case  of 
the  sole  or  Isolated  dissenter.  See  e.g.,  Asch, 
Studies  of  Independence  and  Conformity:  1. 
A  Minority  of  One  Against  a  Unanimous 
Majority  (Psych.  Monographs  No.  416,  1956), 
89-70:  Asch,  Effects  of  Group  Pressure  upon 
the  Modification  and  Distortion  of  Judg- 
ments, In  Cartwrlght  and  Zander,  Group  Dy- 
namics (2d  ed.  1960) ,  189-199;  Luchlns  and 
Luchlns,  On  Conformity  With  True  and 
False  Communications,  42  J.  Social  Psych. 
283  (1955).  Recent  Important  flndlngs  on 
these  questions  are  summarized  In  Hare, 
Handbook  of  Small  Group  Research  (1962), 
c.  n. 

'"See,  on  the  general  proMem  of  conflict 
and  accommodation  between  the  two  clauses, 
Katz,  Freedom  of  Religion  and  State  Neu- 
trality, 20  U.  of  Chi.  L.  Rev.  426.  429  (1963); 
Orlswold.  Absolute  Is  In  the  Dark,  8  Utah  L. 
Bev.  167.  176-179  (1963):  Kauper,  Church. 
State  and  Freedom:  A  Review,  62  Mich.  L. 
Rev.  829,  883  (1964).  One  author  baa  sug- 
gested that  the  Establishment  and  Free  Exer- 
cise Clauses  must  be  "read  as  stating  a  single 
precept:  that  government  cannot  utilize 
religion  as  a  standard  for  action  or  Inaction 
because  these  clauses,  read  together  as  they 
should  be,  prohibit  claaslflcatlon  in  terms  of 
religion  either  to  confer  a  beneflt  or  to  Im- 
pose a  burden."  Kurland,  Religion  and  the 
Law  (1962).  112.  Compare  the  formula  of 
accommodation  embodied  In  the  Australian 
Constitution,  {  116: 

"TTie  Commonwealth  shall  not  make  any 


law  for  establishing  any  religion,  or  for  Im- 
posing any  religious  obeervance,  or  for  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  of  any  religion,  and 
no  rellgloiis  test  shall  be  reqtiired  as  a  quali- 
fication for  any  office  or  public  trust  imder 
the  Commonwealth."  Essays  on  the  Austral- 
ian Constitution  (Else-Mltchell  ed.  1961), 
16. 

"  There  has  been  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion throughout  American  history  concerning 
the  advisability  of  furnishing  chaplains  at 
government  expense.  Compare,  e.g.,  Wash- 
ington's order  regarding  chaplains  Tor  the 
Continental  Army,  July  9.  1776,  In  6  Writings 
of  George  Washington  (Fltzpatrlck  ed.  1932), 
244,  with  Madison's  views  on  a  very  similar 
question,  letter  to  Edward  Livingston,  Jiily 
10,  1822,  9  Writings  of  James  Madison  (Hunt 
ed.  1910),  100-103.  Compare  also  this  state- 
ment by  the  Armed  Forces  Chaplains  Board 
concerning  the  chaplain's  obligation: 

"To  us  has  been  entrtisted  the  spiritual 
and  moral  guidance  of  the  young  men  and 
women  In  the  Armed  Services  of  this  Coun- 
try. A  chaplain  has  many  duties — yet,  first 
and  foremost  Is  that  of  presenting  God  to 
men  and  women  wearing  the  military  uni- 
form. What  happens  to  them  while  they  are 
In  military  service  has  a  profound  effect  on 
what  happens  In  the  community  as  they 
restune  civilian  life.  We,  as  chaplains,  must 
take  full  cognizance  of  that  fact,  and  dedi- 
cate our  work  to  making  them  flner,  spirit- 
ually strengthened  citizens."  Builders  of 
Faith  (U.  S.  Department  of  Defense  1966),  11. 
It  is  Interesting  to  compare  In  this  regard  an 
express  provision,  Article  140,  of  the  Weimar 
Constitution:  "Necessary  free  time  shall  be 
accorded  to  the  members  of  the  armed  forces 
for  the  fulfillment  of  their  religious  duties." 
McBaln  and  Rogers,  The  New  Constitutions 
of  Europe  (1922),  203. 

"» For  a  discussion  of  some  recent  and  dif- 
ficult problems  In  connection  with  chaplains 
and  religious  exercises  In  prisons,  see,  e.g.. 
Pierce  v.  La  Vallee,  293  F.  2d  233;  In  re 
Ferguson,  66  Cal.  2d  663,  361  P.  2d  417;  Mc- 
Bride  v.  McCorkle.  44  N.  J.  Super.  468,  130  A. 
2d  881;  Broum  v.  McGinnU,  10  N.  Y.  2d  531, 
180  N.  E.  2d  791;  discussed  In  Comment,  62 
Col.  L.  Rev.  1488  (1962);  76  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
837  (1962).  Compare  Article  XVin  of  the 
Hague  Convention  of  1699: 
"Prisoners  of  war  shall  enjoy  every  latitude 
In  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  Including  at- 
tendance at  their  own  church  services,  pro- 
vided only  they  comply  with  the  regulations 
for  order  and  police  Issued  by  the  military 
authorities."  Quoted  In  Blakely,  American 
State  Papers  and  Related  Documents  on 
Freedom  In  ReUglon  (4th  rev.  ed.  1949),  313. 

"  Compare  generally  Sibley  and  Jacob. 
Conscription  of  Conscience:  The  American 
State  and  the  Conscientious  Objector,  1940- 
1947  (1962),  with  Conklin,  Conscientious 
Objector  Provisions:  A  View  in  the  Light  of 
Torcaso  v.  Watkins.  51  Geo.  L.  J.  262  (1963). 

"See,  e.g.,  Southside  Estates  Baptist 
Church,  v.  Board  of  Trustees,  115  Bo.  2d  697 
(Fla.);  LevHs  v.  Mandeville,  200  Misc.  718, 
107  N.  Y.  8.  2d  856;  cf.  School  District  No.  97 
V.  Schmidt,  128  Colo.  496,  263  P.  2d  681  (tem- 
porary loan  of  school  district's  custodian  to 
chinxh) .  A  different  problem  may  be  pre- 
sented with  respect  to  the  regular  use  of 
public  school  property  for  religious  activities. 
State  ex  rel.  Gilbert  v.  Dilley.  96  Neb.  627, 
145  N.  W.  999;  the  erection  on  public  prop- 
erty of  a  statue  of  or  memorial  to  an  essen- 
tially rellgloxiB  figure,  State  ex  rel.  Singelman 
v.  Morrison,  67  So.  2d  238  (La.  App,);  sea- 
sonal displays  of  a  religious  character,  Baer 
v.  Kolmorgen,  14  Misc.  2d  1015,  181  N.  Y.  S. 
2d  230;  or  the  performance  on  public  prop- 
erty of  a  drama  or  opera  based  on  religious 
material  or  carrying  a  religious  message,  cf. 
County  of  Los  Angeles  v.  Hollinger.  200  Cal. 
App.  2d  877,  19  Cal.  Rptr.  648. 

"  Compare  Moulton  and  Myers.  Report  on 
Appointing  Chaplains  to  the  Legislature  of 


New  York,  In  Blau,  Comestones  of  Religious 
Freedom  In  America  (1949),  141-166;  Com- 
ment, 63  Col.  L.  Rev.  73,  97  (1963). 

'*  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  problems 
raised  concerning  the  role  of  religion  In  the 
secular  curriculum  Is  contained  In  Brown, 
ed..  The  Study  of  Religion  in  the  Public 
Schools:  An  Appraisal  (1958).  See  also  Katz, 
Religion  and  American  Constitutions.  Lec- 
ture at  Northwestern  Unlversitiy  Law  School, 
March  21,  1963,  pp.  37-41;  Educational  Poli- 
cies Comm'n  of  the  National  Education  Assn., 
Moral  and  Spiritual  Values  in  the  Public 
Schools  (1951).  49-80.  Compare,  for  a  con- 
sideration of  similar  problems  in  state-sup- 
ported colleges  and  universities,  Loulsell  and 
Jackson.  Religion,  Theology,  and  Public 
Higher  Education,  60  Cal.  L.  Rev.  761  (1962) . 

"  See  generally  Torpey.  Judicial  Doctrines 
of  Religious  Rights  in  America  (1948).  c.  VI; 
Van  AlBtyne,  Tax  Exemption  of  Church  Prop- 
erty, 20  Ohio  State  L.  J.  461  (1959);  Suther- 
land. Due  Process  and  Disestablishment,  62 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  1306,  1336-1938  (949);  Loulsell 
and  Jackson.  Religion,  Theology,  and  Public 
Higher  Education,  60  Cal.  L.  Rev.  751,  773- 
780  (1962);  7  De  Paul  L.  Rev.  206  (1968);  68 
Col.  L.  Rev.  417  (1968);  9  Stan.  L.  Rev.  366 
(1957). 

"See.  e.g.,  Washington  Kthical  Society  x. 
District  of  Columbia.  101  U.S.  App.  DC.  371, 
249  F.  2d  1227;  Fellowship  of  Humanity  v. 
County  of  Alameda,  153  Cal.  App.  2d  673,  315 
P.  2d  394. 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — Nos. 
142  and  119 — October  Term,  1962) 

School  District  or  Abinoton  Township, 
Pennstxvania,  rr  al.,  Appxllants  (142)  v. 
Edward  Lewis  Schkmfp  et  ai,. 

(On  Appeal  From  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) 

WiLUAM  J.  Mttebat  m,  rrc.,  rr  al..  Pttition- 
ER8  (119)  T.  John  N.  Cttrlktt.  PaxsmKNT, 

et  al.,  iNOrVroUALLT,  AND  CONSTlTtrnNO  THE 

Board  of  School  Commibsionkhs  or  Balti- 
more ClTT 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Maryland) 

JTTNE  17,  1963 

Mr.  JnsTicE  Goldberg,  with  whom  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan  Joins,  concurring. 

As  Is  apparent  from  the  opinions  filed  to- 
day, delineation  of  the  constitutionally  per- 
missible relationship  between  religion  and 
government  is  a  most  difficult  and  sensitive 
task,  calling  for  the  careful  exercise  of  both 
Judicial  and  public  Judgment  and  restraint. 
The  considerations  which  lead  the  Court  to- 
day to  Interdict  the  clearly  religious  prac- 
tices presented  In  these  cases  are  to  me 
wholly  compelling;  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  decision  and  therefore  Join 
the  opinion  and  Judgment  of  the  Court.  The 
singular  sensitivity  and  concern  which  sur- 
round both  the  legal  and  practical  Judg- 
ments Involved  Impel  me,  however,  to  add  a 
few  words  In  further  explication,  while  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  repetition  of  the  care- 
fully and  ably  framed  examination  of  his- 
tory and  authority  by  my  Brethren. 

The  First  Amendment's  guarantees,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  states  through  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  foreclose  not  only  laws  "re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion"  but 
also  those  "prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof."  These  two  proscriptions  are  to  be 
read  together,  and  In  light  of  the  single  end 
which  they  are  designed  to  serve.  The  basic 
purpose  of  the  First  Amendment  Vs  to  pro- 
mote and  assure  the  fullest  possible  scope 
of  religious  Uberty  and  tolerance  for  all  and 
to  nurture  the  conditions  which  secure  the 
best  hope  of  attainment  of  that  end. 

The  fullest  realization  of  toue  religious 
liberty  requires  that  government  neither  en- 
gage in  nor  compel  religious  practices,  that  it 
effect  no  favoritism  among  sects  or  between 
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religion  and  nonrellglon,  and  that  It  wdfJc 
deterrence  of  no  reltglous  belief.  But  devo- 
tion even  to  these  simply  stated  objectives 
presents  no  easy  course,  for  the  unavoidable 
accommodations  necessary  to  achieve  the 
maximum  enjoyment  of  each  and  all  of  tqem 
are  often  difficult  of  discernment.  Ther^  is 
for  me  no  simple  and  clear  measure  wqich 
by  precise  application  can  readUy  and  I  In- 
variably demark  ^e  permissible  from  [the 
Impermissible. 

It  Is  said,  and  I  agree,  that  the  attltud 
the  state  toward  religion  must  be  on" 
neutrality.  But  untutored  devotion  to 
concept  of  neutrality  can  lead  to  Invoca' 
or  approval  of  results  which  partake 
simply  of  that  noninterference  and  no 
TOlvement  with  the  religious  which  the  ' 
stltution  commands,  but  of  a  brooding 
pervasive  devotion  to  the  secular  and  a  pas- 
sive, or  even  active,  hoetlUty  to  the  rellgltus. 
Such  results  are  not  only  not  compelled  by 
the  ConsUtutlon,  but.  It  seems  to  me,  are 
prohibited  by  It.  J 

Neither   the  state   nor   thU  Court  cad  or 
should  Ignore  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that  a  vast  portion  of  our  people  bellev^  in 
and  worship  God  and  that  many  of  our  l^gal. 
political    and    personal    values    derive    pXe- 
torlcally  from  religious  teachings.   Gov»rn- 
ment    must    inevitably    take    cognizance   of 
the  existence  of  religion  and,  Indeed,  uiider 
eertain  circvunstances  the  First  Amendident 
may   require   that   it   do   so.   And   it   sepms 
clear  to  me  from  the  opinions  In  the  present 
and  past  cases  that  the  Court  would  recog- 
nize the  propriety  of  providing  military  ctiap- 
lains  and  of  the  teaching  about  religion,  as 
distinguished  from  the  teaching  of  rell^on, 
in  the  public  schools.  The  examples  ciuld 
re«Mlily  be  multiplied,  for  both  the  required 
and    the    permissible    accommodations    be- 
tween state  and  chmrch  frame  the  relation 
as  one  free  of  hostility  or  favor  and  produc- 
tive of  religious  and  pollUcal  harmony,  ibut 
without  undue  involvement  of  one  in  i  the 
ooncams  or  practices  of  the  other.  T(j  be 
Bure,  the  Judgment  In  each  case  Is  a  delltate 
one,  but  it  must  be  made  if  we  are  to  do 
loyal  service  as  judges  to  the  ultimate  first 
Amendment   objective    of    religious    liberty. 
The   practices   here   Involved   do   not   fall 
within  any  sensible  or  acceptable  concej^t  of 
comp^ed  or  permitted  accommodation  J  and 
Involve  the  state  so  significantly  and  directly 
In  the  realm  of  the  sectarian  as  to  glvejrlse 
to  thoee  very  divisive  Influences  and  Inilbl- 
tlons  ot  freedom  which  both  religion  claiuses 
of  the  First  Amendment  preclude.  The  state 
has  ordamed  and  haa  utilized  Its  faclHUea 
to  engage   m   unmistakably   religious  «er- 
cises — the  devotional  reading  and  recitation 
of  the  Holy  Bible — in  a  manner  having  Sub- 
stantial and  significant  Import  and  Impact. 
That  it  has  selected,  rather  than   written, 
a  particular  devotional  liturgy  seems  t<j  me 
wlthotrt  constitutional  Import.  The   perva- 
sive religiosity  and  direct  governmental  In- 
volvement  Inhering   in  the  prescript  i  oh   of 
prayer    and    Bible    reading    In    the    ptibllc 
echotrfs.  during  and  as  part  of  the  curticu- 
lar    day.     lnv<Hvlng    young    Impreealoijable 
children  whose  school  attendance  is  sflatu- 
tortly  compelled,  and  utUlidng  the  prestige, 
power,  and  influence  of  school  administra- 
tion, staff,  and  authority,  cannot  reallsttcal- 
ly   be   termed   simply   accommodation,   and 
must  fall  within  the  interdiction  of  the  |»lrst 
Amendment.  I  And  nothing  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  which  says  more  than  this.  And. 
of  couree,   today's  decision  does  not   mean 
that  all  Incidents  of  government  whlcti  im- 
port at  the  religious  are  therefore  and  with- 
out more  banned  by  the  strictures  of  the 
Establishment  Clause.  As  the  Court  declared 
only  last  Term  in  Engel  v.  Vitale.  370  U.S. 
421,435,  n.  31: 

"There  is  of  course  nothing  In  the  dedlsion 
reached  here  that  Is  Inconsistent  wltU  the 
fact   that   school    children    and   othert   un 


officially  encouraged  to  express  love  for  our 
country  by  recitmg  historical  documents 
such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  contain  references  to  the  Deity  or  by 
singing  ofBcially  espoused  anthems  which 
Include  the  composer's  professions  of  faith 
In  a  Supreme  Being,  or  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  manlfeetatlons  In  our  public 
life  of  belief  in  God.  Such  patriotic  or  cere- 
monial occasions  bear  no  true  resemblance 
to  the  unquestioned  religious  exercise  that 
the  State  .  .  .  has  sponsored  In  this  Instance." 
The  First  Amendment  does  not  prohibit 
practices  which  by  any  realistic  measure 
create  none  of  the  dangers  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  and  whicn  do  not  so  direct- 
ly or  substantially  Invcdve  the  state  in  re- 
ligious exercises  or  In  the  favwlng  of  religion 
as  to  have  meaningful  and  practical  Im- 
pact. It  is  of  course  true  that  great  con- 
sequences can  grow  from  small  beginnings, 
but  the  measure  of  constitutional  adjudica- 
tion la  the  ability  and  wUllngness  to  distin- 
guish between  real  threat  and  mere  shadow. 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States— Nob. 
142  and  119— October  Term,  1962] 

School  District  of  Abington  Township, 
Pennsylvania,  et  al..  Appellants  (142). 
r.  Edward  Lewis  Schempp  et  al. 

(On  Appeal  From  the  United  States  DU- 
trlct  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania) 

William  J.  Murrat  ni,  rrc.,  rr  al.,  Pm- 
TioNEBS  (119),  V.  John  N.  Curlstt,  Presi- 
dent, ET  AL.,  iNDnODTJALLY.  AND  CONSTlTtTT- 

iNO  THE  Board  or  School  Commissioners 

OF  Baltimore  Cmr. 
(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Maryland) 
June  17,  1963 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  dissenting. 

I  think  the  records  In  the  two  cases  before 
us  are  so  fundamentally  deficient  as  to  make 
impossible  an  Informed  or  responsible  de- 
termination of  the  constitutional  Issues  pre- 
sented. Specifically,  I  cannot  agree  that  on 
these  records  we  can  say  that  the  Establish- 
ment Clause  has  necessarily  been  violated.' 
But  I  think  there  exist  serious  questions  un- 
der both  that  provision  and  the  Free  Exercise 
Clause — Insofar  as  each  is  Imbedded  In  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment — which  require  the 
remand  of  these  cases  for  the  taking  of  addi- 
tional evidence. 

The  First  Amendment  declares  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof  .  .  ."  It  is,  I  think,  a  fal- 
lacious oversimplification  to  regard  these  two 
provisions  as  establishing  a  single  constitu- 
tional standard  of  "separation  of  church  and 
state,"  which  can  be  mechanically  appUed 
m  every  case  to  delineate  the  required  boun- 
daries between  government  and  religion.  We 
err  In  the  fljst  place  If  we  do  not  recognize 
as  a  matter  of  history  and  as  a  matter  of  the 
Imperatives  of  our  free  society,  that  religion 
and  government  must  necessarily  Interact  in 
countless  ways.  Secondly,  the  fact  Is  that 
while  In  many  contexts  the  Establishment 
Clause  and  the  Free  Exercise  Clause  fullj 
complement  each  other,  there  are  areas  In 
which  a  doctrinaire  trading  of  the  Establish- 
ment Clause  leads  to  irreconcilable  conflict 
with  the  Free  Exercise  Clause. 

A  single  obvious  example  should  suffice 
to  make  the  point.  Spending  federal  funds  to 
employ  chaplains  for  the  armed  forces  might 
be  said  to  violate  the  Establishment  Clause. 
Yet  a  lonely  soldier  stationed  at  some  far- 
away outpost  could  svirely  complain  that  a 
government  which  did  not  provide  him  the 
opportunity  for  pastoral  guidance  was  af- 
firmatively prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of 
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his  religion.  And  such  examples  could  readily 
be  multiplied.  The  short  of  the  matter  Is 
simply  that  the  two  relevant  clauses  of  the 
First  Amendment  cannot  accurately  be  re- 
flected In  a  sterile  metaphor  which  by  its 
very  nature  may  distort  rather  than  Illumine 
the  problems  Involved  In  a  particular  case. 

Cf.  Sherbert  v.  Verner,  post,  p. . 

As  a  matter  of  history,  the  First  Amend- 
ment was  adopted  solely  as  a  limitation  upon 
the  newly  created  National  Oovernment.  The 
events  leading  to  Its  adoption  strongly  sug- 
gest that  the  Elstabllshment  Clause  was  pri- 
marily an  attempt  to  Insure  that  Congress 
not  only  would  be  powerless  to  establish  a 
national  church,  but  would  also  be  imable 
to  Interfere  with  existing  state  establish- 
ments. See  McGowan  v.  Maryland,  366  U5. 
420,  440-441.  Each  State  was  left  free  to  go 
Its  own  way  and  pursue  its  own  policy  with 
respect  to  religion.  Thus  Virginia  from  the 
beginning  pursued  a  policy  of  dlsestabllsh- 
mentaxlanlsm.  Massachusetts,  by  contrast, 
had  an  established  church  imtll  well  Into  the 
nineteenth  century. 

So  matters  stood  until  the  adoption  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  or  more  accurately, 
until  this  Court's  decision  In  Cantwell  v. 
Connecticut,  In  1940.  310  U.S.  296.  In  that 
case  the  Court  said:  "The  First  Amendment 
declares  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment  has  rendered  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  as  Incompetent  as 
Congress  to  enact  such  laws." ' 

I  accept  without  question  that  the  liberty 
guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
against  impairment  by  the  States  embraces 
In  full  the  right  of  free  exercise  of  religion 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment,  and  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  conception  of  the 
breadth  of  that  freedom.  See  Braunfeld  v. 
Brown,  366  U.S.  599,  616  (dissenting  opin- 
ion). I  accept  too  the  proposition  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  has  somehow  ab- 
sorbed the  Establishment  Clause,  although 
It  Is  not  without  Irony  that  a  constitutional 
provision  evidently  designed  to  leave  the 
States  free  to  go  their  own  way  should  now 
have  become  a  restriction  upon  their  auton- 
omy. But  I  cannot  agree  with  what  seems 
to  me  the  insensitive  definition  of  the  Estob- 
llshment  Clause  contained  In  the  Court's 
opinion,  nor  with  the  different  but,  I  think, 
equally  mechanistic  deflnitlons  contained  In 
the  separate  opinions  which  have  been  filed. 
Since  the  Cantwell  pronouncement  In 
1940,  this  Court  has  only  twice  held  Invalid 
state  laws  on  the  ground  that  they  were  laws 
"respecting  an  establishment  of  religion" 
m  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
McCollum  V.  Board  of  Education,  333  U.8. 
203;  Engel  v.  Vitale,  370  U.S.  421.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Court  has  upheld  against 
such  a  challenge  laws  establishing  Sunday  •■ 
a  compulsory  day  of  rest,  McGowan  v.  Mary- 
land, 366  U.S.  420,  and  a  law  authorizing 
reimbursement  from  public  funds  for  the 
transportation  of  parochial  school  pupils. 
Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S.  1. 

Unlike  other  First  Amendment  guarantees, 
there  is  an  Inherent  limitation  upon  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  EsUbllshment  Clause's  ban 
on  state  support  to  religion.  That  limita- 
tion was  succinctly  put  in  Everson  v.  Board 
of  Education,  330  U.S.  1,  18:  "State  power 
Is  no  more  to  be  used  so  as  to  handicap  re- 
ligions than  It  Is  to  favor  them."  •  And  In 
a  later  case,  this  Court  recognized  that  the 
limitation  was  one  which  was  itself  com- 
pelled by  the  free  exercise  guarantee.  "To 
hold  that  a  sUte  cannot  consistently  with 
the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  uti- 
lize Its  public  school  system  to  aid  any  or 
aU  reUglous  faiths  or  sects  In  the  dissemina- 
tion of  their  doctrines  and  Ideals  does  noV, 
.  .  .  manifest  a  governmental  hostility  to 
religion  or  religious  teaching.  A  manifesta- 
tion of  such  hostility  would  be  at  war  wiin 
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our  national  tradition  as  embodied  in  the 
Plrst  Amendment's  guaranty  of  the  free 
exercise  of  religion."  McCollum  v.  Board  of 
Education,  333  U.8.  203,  211-212. 

That  the  central  value  embodied  in  the 
First  Amendment — and,  more  particularly.  In 
the  guarantee  of  "liberty"  contained  In  the 
Fourteenth — Is  the  safeguarding  of  an  indi- 
vidual's right  to  free  exercise  of  bis  religion 
has  been  consistently  recognized.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  Hamilton  v.  Regents.  293  U.S.  245. 
265,  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo,  concurring,  as- 
sumed that  It  was  ''.  .  .  the  religious  liberty 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment  against 
aivasion  by  the  nation  [which]  Is  protected 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  against  In- 
vasion by  the  states."  (Emphasis  added.) 
And  in  Cantwell  v.  Connecticut,  supra,  the 
purpose  of  those  guarantees  was  described 
In  the  following  terms:  "On  the  one  hand, 
It  forestalls  compulsion  by  law  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  any  creed  or  the  practice  of  any 
form  of  worship.  Freedom  of  conscience  and 
freedom  to  adhere  to  such  religious  organiza- 
tion or  form  of  worship  as  the  individual  may 
choose  cannot  be  restricted  by  law.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  safeguards  the  free  exercise  of 
the  chosen  form  of  religion."  310  U.S.,  at  303. 

It  is  this  concept  of  constitutional  pro- 
tection embodied  In  our  decisions  which 
makes  the  cases  before  us  such  difficult  ones 
for  me.  For  there  Is  Involved  In  these  cases 
a  substantial  free  exercise  claim  on  the  part 
of  those  who  affirmatively  desire  to  have 
their  children's  school  day  open  with  the 
reading  of  passages  from  the  Bible. 

It  has  become  accepted  that  the  decision 
in  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  U.S.  610, 
upholding  the  right  of  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  nonpublic  schools,  was  ulti- 
mately based  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
validity  of  the  free  exercise  claim  Involved  In 
that  situation.  It  might  be  argued  here  that 
parents  who  wanted  their  children  to  be  ex- 
posed to  religious  Influences  In  school  could, 
under  Pierce,  send  their  children  to  private 
or  parochial  schools.  But  the  consideration 
which  renders  this  contention  too  facile  to 
be  determinative  has  already  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Court:  "Freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedcxn  of  religion  are 
available  to  all,  not  merely  to  those  who  can 
pay  their  own  way."  Murdoch  v.  Pennsylva- 
nla,  319U.S.  105,111. 

It  might  also  be  argued  that  parents  who 
want  their  children  exposed  to  religious  in- 
fluences can  adequately  fulfill  that  wish  oS 
school  property  and  outside  school  time. 
With  all  its  surface  persuasiveness,  however, 
this  argument  seriously  misconceives  the  ba- 
sic constitutional  Justification  for  permitting 
the  exercises  at  Issue  In  these  cases.  For  a 
oompulsory  state  educational  system  so 
structures  a  child's  life  that  If  religious  ex- 
ercises are  held  to  be  an  Impermissible  ac- 
tivity in  schools,  religion  Is  placed  at  an 
artlflclal  and  state- created  disadvantage. 
Viewed  In  this  light,  permission  of  such  ex- 
ercises for  those  who  want  them  Is  necessary 
If  the  schools  are  truly  to  be  neutral  In  the 
matter  of  religion.  And  a  refusal  to  permit 
religious  exercises  thtis  U  seen,  not  as  the 
realization  of  state  neutrality,  but  rather  as 
the  establishment  of  a  religion  of  secularism, 
or  at  the  least,  as  government  support  of 
the  beliefs  of  those  who  think  that  religious 
exercises  should  be  conducted  only  in  pri- 
vate. 

What  seems  to  me  to  be  of  paramount  Im- 
portance, then,  is  recognition  oif  the  fact 
that  the  claim  advanced  here  In  favor  of 
Bible  reading  Is  sufficiently  substantial  to 
make  simple  reference  to  the  constitutional 
phrase  "establishment  of  religion"  as  in- 
adequate an  analysis  of  the  cases  before  tm 
as  the  ritualistic  Invocation  of  the  noncon- 
rtltutlonal  phrase  "separation  of  church  and 
•tate."  What  these  cases  compel,  rather,  Is 
an  analysis  of  Just  what  the  "neutrality"  is 
▼hlch  is  required  by  the  interplay  of  the 


Establishment  and  Free  Exercise  Clauses  of 
the  First  Amendment,  as  Imbedded  In  the 
Fourteenth. 

IV 

Our  decisions  make  clear  that  there  is  no 
constitutional  bar  to  the  use  of  government 
property  for  religious  purposes.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  Court  has  consistently  held  that 
the  discriminatory  barring  of  religious  groups 
from  public  property  is  Itself  a  violation  of 
First  and  Fourteenth  Amendment  guaran- 
tees. Fowler  v.  Rhode  Island,  345  U.S.  67; 
Niemotko  v.  Maryland,  340  U.S.  268.  A  differ- 
ent standard  has  been  applied  to  public 
school  property,  becavise  of  the  coercive  effect 
which  the  use  by  religious  sects  of  a  com- 
pulsory school  system  would  necessarily  have 
upon  the  children  Involved.  McCollum  v. 
Board  of  Education,  333  U.S.  203.  But  insofar 
as  the  McCollum  decision  rests  on  the  Es- 
tablishment rather  than  the  Free  Exercise 
Clause,  It  Is  clear  that  Its  effect  Is  limited  to 
religious  Instruction — ^to  government  support 
of  proselytizing  activities  of  religious  sects 
by  throwing  the  weight  of  secular  authority 
behind  the  dissemination  of  religious  tenets.' 

The  dangers  both  to  government  and  to 
religion  Inherent  In  official  support  of  in- 
struction In  the  tenets  of  various  religious 
sects  are  absent  in  the  present  cases,  which 
Involve  only  a  reading  from  the  Bible  unac- 
companied by  conunents  which  might  other- 
wise constitute  instruction.  Indeed,  since, 
from  all  that  appears  in  either  record,  any 
teacher  who  does  not  wish  to  do  so  is  free 
not  to  participate,*  it  cannot  even  be  con- 
tended that  some  inflnltesimal  part  ctf  the 
salaries  paid  by  the  State  are  made  contin- 
gent upon  the  performance  of  a  religious 
function. 

In  the  absence  of  evidence  that  the  leg- 
islature or  school  board  intended  to  prohibit 
local  schools  from  substituting  a  different  set 
of  readings  where  parents  requested  such  a 
change,  we  should  not  assume  that  the  pro- 
visions before  us— as  actually  administered — 
may  not  be  construed  simply  as  authorizing 
religious  exercises,  nor  that  the  designations 
may  not  be  treated  simply  as  indications  of 
the  promulgating  body's  view  as  to  the  com- 
munity's preference.  We  are  under  a  duty  to 
Interpret  these  provisions  so  as  to  render 
them  constitutional  If  reasonably  possible. 
Compare  Ttoo  Guys  v.  McGinley,  366  U.S.  682, 
692-695;  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330 
U.S.  1,4,  and  n.  2.  In  the  Schempp  case  there 
is  evidence  which  Indicates  that  variations 
were  in  fact  permitted  by  the  very  school 
there  involved,  and  that  further  variations 
were  not  introduced  only  beoause  of  the  ab- 
sence of  requests  from  parents.  And  in  the 
Murray  case  the  Baltimore  rule  Itself  con- 
tains a  provision  permitting  another  version 
of  the  Bible  to  be  substituted  for  the  King 
James  version. 

If  the  provisions  are  not  so  construed, 
I  think  that  their  validity  under  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause  would  be  extremely  doubt- 
ful, because  of  the  designation  of  a  particu- 
lar religious  book  and  a  denominational 
prayer.  But  since,  even  if  the  provisions  are 
construed  as  I  believe  they  must  be,  I  think 
that  the  cases  before  us  must  be  remanded 
for  further  evidence  on  other  Issues — thus 
affording  the  plaintiffs  and  opportunity  to 
prove  that  local  variations  are  not  In  fact 
permitted — I  shall  for  the  balance  of  this 
dissenting  opinion  treat  the  provisions  be- 
fore us  as  making  the  variety  and  content 
of  the  exercises,  as  well  as  a  choice  as  to 
their  implementation,  matters  which  ulti- 
mately reflect  the  concensus  of  each  local 
school  commtinity.  In  the  absence  of  coer- 
cion upon  those  who  do  not  wish  to  par- 
ticipate— ^because  they  hold  lees  strong  be. 
Uefs,  other  beliefs,  or  no  beliefs  at  all — 
such  provisions  cannot.  In  my  view,  be  held 
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to  represent  the  type  of  support  of  religion 
barred  by  the  Establishment  Clause.  For  the 
only  support  which  such  nUes  provide  for 
religion  is  the  withholding  of  state  hostil- 
ity— a  simple  acknowledgment  on  the  part 
of  secular  authorities  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  require  extirpation  of  all  expression 
of  religious  belief, 

V 

I  have  said  that  these  provisions  authoriz- 
ing rellgiovis  exercises  are  properly  to  be  re- 
garded as  measures  making  possible  the  free 
exercise  of  religion.  But  It  Is  Important  to 
stress  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  But  It  Is 
Important  to  stress  that  strictly  speaking, 
what  is  at  Issue  here  Is  a  privilege  rather 
than  a  right.  In  other  words,  the  question 
presented  Is  not  whether  exercises  such  as 
those  at  issue  here  are  constitutionally  com- 
pelled, but  rather  whether  they  are  constitu- 
tionally Invalid.  And  that  Issue,  In  my  view, 
turns  on  the  question  of  coercion. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  dangers  of  coercion  in- 
volved In  the  holding  of  religious  exercises 
in  a  schoolroom  differ  qualitatively  from 
those  presented  by  the  use  of  similar  exer- 
cises or  affirmations  in  ceremonies  attended 
by  adults.  Even  as  to  children,  however,  the 
duty  laid  upon  government  In  connection 
with  religious  exercises  in  the  public  schools 
Is  that  of  refraining  from  so  structuring  the 
school  environment  as  to  put  any  kind  of 
pressure  on  a  child  to  participate  in  those 
exercises;  it  is  not  that  of  providing  an 
atmosphere  in  which  children  are  kept 
scrupulously  Instilated  from  any  awareness 
that  some  of  their  fellows  may  want  to  open 
the  school  day  with  prayer,  or  of  the  fact 
that  there  exist  in  oiu:  pluralistic  society  dif- 
ferences of  reUglous  belief. 

These  are  not,  it  must  be  stressed,  cases 
like  Brown  v.  Board  of  EdtLcation,  347  U.  S. 
483,  In  which  this  Court  held  that,  In  the 
sphere  of  public  education,  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment's  guarantee  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  required  that  race  not  be  treated 
as  a  relevant  factor.  A  segregated  school  sys- 
tem Is  not  invalid  because  Its  operation  Is 
coercive;  it  Is  invalid  simply  because  our 
Constitution  presupposes  that  men  are 
created  equal,  and  that  therefore  racial  dif- 
ferences cannot  provide  a  valid  basis  for  gov- 
ernment action.  Accommodation  of  religious 
differences  on  the  part  of  the  State,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  permitted  but  required  by 
that  same  Constitution. 

The  governmental  neutrality  which  the 
First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  require 
in  the  cases  before  us.  In  other  words.  Is  the 
extension  of  even-handed  treatment  to  all 
who  believe,  doubt,  or  disbelieve — a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  weight  the  scales 
of  private  choice.  In  these  cases,  therefore, 
what  Is  Involved  is  not  state  action  based  on 
impermissible  categories,  but  rather  an  at- 
tempt by  the  State  to  accommodate  those 
differences  which  the  existence  In  our  society 
of  a  variety  of  religious  beliefs  make  Inevita- 
ble. The  Constitution  requires  that  such  ef- 
forts be  struck  down  only  If  they  are  proven 
to  entail  the  use  of  the  secular  authority  of 
government  to  coerce  a  preference  among 
such  beliefs. 

It  may  well  be,  as  has  been  argued  to  us, 
that  even  the  supposed  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  noncoercive  religious  exercises  in  pub- 
lic schools  are  Incommensurate  with  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  which  they  wotild 
create.  The  choice  involved,  however,  Is  one 
for  each  local  conomunlty  and  Its  school 
board,  and  not  for  this  Court.  For,  as  I  have 
said,  religious  exercises  are  not  constitu- 
tionally Invalid  If  they  simply  reflect  dif- 
ferences which  exist  In  the  society  from 
which  the  school  draws  Its  pupils.  They  be- 
come constitutionally  Invalid  only  If  their 
administration  places  the  sanction  of  secular 
authority  behind  one  or  more  particular 
reUglous  or  Irreligious  beliefs. 
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To  be  speclflc.  It  seems  to  be  clear  dbat 
certain  types  of  exercises  woiUd  present  situ- 
ations in  wblch  no  posslblUty  of  coefcloii  on 
the  part  of  secular  officials  co\ild  be  claimed 
to  exUt.  Thus,  If  such  exercises  were  tteld 
either  before  or  after  the  official  school  *ay, 
or  If  the  school  schedule  were  such  that  {par- 
ticipation were  merely  one  among  a  nun|ber 
of  desirable  alternatives,"  It  could  hardlj  be 
contended  that  the  exercises  did  anything 
more  than  to  provide  an  opportunity  for; the 
voluntary  expression  of  religious  belief. ,  On 
the  other  hand,  a  law  which  provided  for 
religious  exercises  during  the  school  day  land 
which  contained  no  exousal  provision  w^uld 
obviously  be  unconstitutionally  coeflclve 
upon  those  who  did  not  wish  to  participate. 
And  even  under  a  law  containing  an  exoUsal 
provision.  If  the  exercises  were  held  during 
the  school  day,  and  no  equally  desirable 
alternative  were  provided  by  the  school' au- 
thorities, the  Ukellhood  that  chUdren  m^ght 
be  under  at  least  some  psychological  dom- 
pulslon  to  parti.ibate  would  be  great.  In  a 
case  such  as  the  latter,  however,  I  thin*  we 
would  err  if  we  assumed  such  coerclo^  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence.' 

VI 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  seems  to  me  ulear 
that  the  records  In  both  of  the  cases  before 
us  are  whoUy  Inadequate  to  support  ar  in 
formed  or  reasonable  decision.  Both  case*  In 
volve  provisions  which  explicitly  permit 
student  who  wishes,  to  be  excused  from 
tlclpatlon  In  the  exercises.  There  Is  no 
dence  In  either  case  as  to  whether  ipiere 
would  exist  any  coercion  of  any  kind  upon  a 
student  who  did  not  want  to  partlcltate. 
No  evidence  at  all  was  adduced  In  the  Murray 
case,  because  it  was  decided  upon  a  de*iur- 
rer.  All  that  we  have  in  that  case,  therefore 
U  the  concluBory  language  of  a  plea^ng. 
While  such  concluBory  allegation*  are  ac- 
c«ptftble  for  procedural  purpoeea,  I  tjilnk 
that  the  nature  of  the  constitutional  ijrob- 
lem  Involved  here  clearly  demands  thaft  no 
decision  be  made  except  upon  evidence. 
In  the  Scfiempp  case  the  record  shows  no 
more  than  a  subjective  prophecy  by  a  pArent 
of  what  he  thought  would  happen  If  ^  re- 
quest were  made  to  be  excused  from  pajtlcl- 
patlon  m  the  exerctsee  under  the  amended 
statute.  No  such  request  was  ever  made,  and 
there  Is  no  evidence  whatever  as  to  What 
might  or  would  actually  happen,  nor  of  what 
administrative  arrangements  the  school  ac- 
tually might  or  could  make  to  free  from  J>res- 
sure  of  any  kind  thoee  who  do  not  watit  to 
participate  In  the  exercises.  There  wese  no 
District  Court  findings  on  this  Issue.  Wnce 
the  case  under  the  amended  statute  wae  de- 
cided exclusively  on  Establishment  Clause 
grounds.  201  P.  Supp.  815. 

What  otir  Constitution  Indl^jenaably  pro- 
tects Is  the  freedom  of  each  of  us,  l»e  he 
Jew  or  Agnostic,  Christian  or  Atheist,  ^dd- 
hlst  or  Freethinker,  to  believe  or  disbelieve, 
to  worship  or  not  worship,  to  pray  or  keep 
silent,  according  to  his  own  conscience,  un- 
coerced and  unrestrained  by  government.  It 
Is  conceivable  that  these  school  boartjs.  or 
even  all  school  boards,  might  eventually  find 
It  Impossible  to  administer  a  system  af  re- 
ligious exercises  during  school  hours  in  |  such 
a  way  m  to  meet  this  constitutional  stand- 
ard— m  such  a  way  as  completely  to  free  from 
any  kind  of  official  coercion  those  who  tip  not 
amrmatlvely  want  to  participate.'  But  I  think 
we  must  not  assume  that  school  boards  so 
lack  the  qualities  of  inventiveness  and  good 
wUl  as  to  make  impossible  the  achlevsnent 
of  that  goal.  I 

I  would  remand  both  cases  for  farther 
hearings.  i 

rOOTNOTSS 

»It  is  instructive.  In  this  connectldn,  to 
examine  the  complaints  in  the  two  cas^s  be- 
fore us.  Neither  complaint  attacks  the  chal- 
lenged practices  as  "establishments."  ]What 
both  allege  as  the  basis  for  their  cauies  of 
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actions  are,  rather,  violations  of  religious 
liberty. 

»310  U.S..  at  303.  The  Court's  statement 
as  to  the  Establishment  Clause  in  Cantwell 
was  dictum.  The  case  was  decided  on  free 
exercise  grounds. 

•  See  also,  in  this  connection,  Zorach  v. 
Clauaon,  343  U.S.  306,  314:  "Government  may 
not  finance  religious  groups  nor  undertake 
religious  Instruction  nor  blend  secular  and 
sectarian  education  nor  use  seculsir  institu- 
tions to  force  one  or  some  religion  on  any 
person.  But  we  find  no  constitutional  re- 
quirement which  makes  it  necessary  for  gov- 
ernment to  be  hostile  to  religion  and  to 
throw  its  weight  against  efforts  to  widen  the 
effective  scope  of  religious  influence." 

» "This  Is  beyond  all  question  a  utilization 
of  the  tax -established  and  tax-supported  pub- 
Uc  school  system  to  aid  religious  groups  to 
spread  their  faith."  McCollum  v.  Board  of 
Education,  333  U.S.  203,  210.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

•  The  Pennsylvania  statute  was  speclncaUy 
amended  to  remove  the  compulsion  upon 
teachers.  Act  of  December  17,  1959,  P.L.  1928, 
24  Purdons  Pa.  Stat.  Ann.  i  15-1516.  Since 
the  Maryland  case  is  here  on  a  demurrer,  the 
Issue  of  whether  or  not  a  teacher  could  be 
dismissed  for  refusal  to  participate  seems, 
among  many  others,  never  to  have  been 
raised. 

•  See,  e.g.,  the  description  of  a  plan  permit- 
ting religious  Instruction  off  school  property 
contained  In  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 333  U.S.  203,  224  (separate  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter) . 

'  Cf .  "The  task  of  separating  the  secxUar 
from  the  religious  in  education  is  one  of 
magnitude,  intricacy  and  delicacy.  To  lay 
down  a  sweeping  constitutional  doctrine  as 
demanded  by  complainant  and  apparently  ap- 
proved by  the  Court,  applicable  alike  to  all 
school  boards  of  the  nation,  ...  Is  to  decree 
a  uniform,  rigid  and.  if  we  are  consistent, 
an  unchanging  standard  for  countless  school 
boards  representing  and  serving  highly  local- 
ized groupe  which  not  only  differ  from  each 
other  but  which  themselves  from  time  to 
time  change  attitudes.  It  seems  to  me  that 
to  do  so  is  to  allow  zeal  for  our  own  ideas 
of  what  is  good  in  public  instruction  to  in- 
duce us  to  accept  the  role  of  a  super  board 
of  education  for  every  school  district  in  the 
nation."  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Education,  333 
U.S.  203.  237  (concurring  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson). 

•  For  example,  if  the  record  in  the  Schempp 
case  contained  proof  (rather  than  mere 
prophecy)  that  the  timing  of  morning  an- 
nouncements by  the  school  was  such  aa  to 
handicap  children  who  did  not  want  to  lis- 
ten to  the  Bible  reading,  or  that  the  excusal 
provision  was  so  admirUstered  as  to  carry 
any  overtones  of  social  inferiority,  then  im- 
permissible coercion  would  clearly  exist. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  now  to  read  what 
Justice  Douglas  had  to  say  in  his  con- 
curring opinion  in  the  Abington  Town- 
ship case.  I  read  from  pages  3  and  4  of 
his  opinion; 

But  the  Establishment  Clause  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  precluding  the  State  Itself  fr<«n  con- 
ducting religious  exercises.  It  also  forbids 
the  State  to  employ  Its  facilities  or  fimds  In 
a  way  that  gives  any  church,  or  all  churches, 
greater  strength  in  our  society  than  It  would 
have  by  relying  on  its  members  alone.  Thus, 
the  present  regimes  must  fall  under  that 
clause  for  the  additional  reason  that  public 
ftuids,  though  small  in  amount,  are  being 
tised  to  promote  a  religious  exercise.  Through 
the  mechanism  of  the  State,  all  of  the  peo- 
ple are  being  required  to  finance  a  religious 
exercise  that  only  some  of  the  people  want 
and  that  violates  the  sensibilities  of  others. 

The  most  effective  way  to  establish  any 
institution  is  to  finance  it;  and  this  truth  is 
reflected  in  the  appeals  by  church  groups  for 


public  funds  to  finance  their  religious 
schools.  Financing  a  church  either  in  its 
strictly  religious  activities  or  In  its  other 
activities  Is  equally  unconstitutional,  as  I 
understand  the  Establishment  Clause.  Budg- 
ets for  one  activity  may  be  technically  sep- 
arable from  budgets  for  others.  But  the 
Institution  Is  an  Inseparable  whole,  a  living 
organism,  which  is  strengthened  in  proselyt- 
izing when  it  is  strengthened  in  any  de- 
partment by  contributions  from  other  than 
Its  own  members. 

Such  contributions  may  not  be  made  by 
the  State  even  in  a  minor  degree  without 
violating  the  Establishment  Clause.  It  is  not 
the  amount  of  public  funds  expended;  as 
this  case  Illustrates,  It  Is  the  use  to  which 
public  funds  are  put  that  is  controlling.  Por 
the  First  Amendment  does  not  say  that  some 
forms  of  establishment  are  allowed;  It  says 
that  "no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion"  shall  be  made.  What  may  not  be 
done  directly  may  not  be  done  Indirectly 
lest  the  Establishment  Clause  become  a 
mockery. 

Mr.  President,  I  toe*  an  oath,  when  I 
became  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
to  support  the  Constitution.  That  oatli 
placed  upon  me  a  solemn  obligation  to 
support  the  first  amendment.  The  first 
amendment  forbids  the  use  of  tax  funds 
in  any  amount  to  support  reUgious  in- 
struction or  the  blending  of  secular  in- 
struction with  religious  instruction. 

It  would  be  extremely  imwise  to  take 
tax  moneys  to  support  the  activities  of 
church  schools  or  other  religious  institu- 
tions, even  if  it  were  not  unconstitu- 
tional. I  say  that  because  any  religious 
institution  begins  to  suffer  moral  decay 
and  religious  deterioration  whenever  It 
is  made  to  depend  in  any  degree  whatso- 
ever upon  any  financial  means  of  support 
other  than  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  its  adherents. 

I  offer  this  amendment  to  eliminate 
all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  Federal  tax  moneys 
to  support  the  church  schools  of  reli- 
gious institutions  which  imdertake  to 
blend  secular  and  sectarian  instruction, 
not  only  because  such  action  violates  my 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  but 
also  because  I  believe  that  such  action  in 
the  long  nm  is  inimical  to  the  welfare 
of  my  country  in  that  it  has  the  toidency 
to  make  religious  institutions  depend  on 
things  that  belong  to  Caesar  for  the 
support  of  things  that  belong  to  Ood. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Christian  religions  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  standing  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  as  a  constitutional  au- 
thority, because  I  know  that  ne  is  an  ex- 
pert in  this  field.  I  am  not  an  expert,  but 
I  do  have  a  practical  situation  to  con- 
sider when  we  come  to  vote  on  this  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Por  generations,  New  England  has  had 
a  large  number  of  private  schools,  most 
of  them  church  schools  established  a 
century  or  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
These  schools  have  served  the  function 
of  public  schools  for  a  great  many  of 
our  communities,  particularly  in  the 
tiiree  northern  New  England  States,  and 
they  have  saved  those  communities  a 
great  deal  of  expense.  My  own  town,  for 
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instance,  has  in  the  past  paid  tuition  to 
OTivate  schools.  We  do  not  do  it  now, 
because  we  do  not  have  to.  We  have 
grown  so  that  we  are  now  a  part  of  a 
large  public  school  system;  but  that  is 
not  true  of  the  whole  State. 

Last  week,  just  before  adjournment, 
the  Vermont  Legislature  enacted  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds  for  the  support  ol  private 
schools.  The  general  assembly  laid  down 
certain  conditions  having  to  do  with  such 
expenditures:  For  example,  no  religious 
teaching  can  be  carried  on  in  the  private 
schools,  even  though  the  schools  might 
have  been  started  by  the  church  itself 
anywhere  from  50  to  150  years  ago. 

These  private  schools,  for  a  long  time, 
have  had  to  comply  with  the  standards 
established  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. Under  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
Vermont  Legislature  last  week,  they  will 
come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  are  located.  The  State 
is  authorized  to  supply  equipment,  to  hire 
teachers,  and  to  dismiss  them  if  they  are 
not  found  qualified  to  continue  with  the 
work. 

This  act  on  the  part  of  the  Vermont 
Legislature  will  save  the  people  of  our 
State  probably  several  million  dollars,  in 
the  near  future,  which  it  would  cost  to 
construct  new  publicly  owned  buildings 
which  would  meet  the  standards  required 
of  all  of  th«n. 

So  I  would  suggest  the  wisd<Mn,  if 
we  are  eventually  to  eliminate  all  aid 
for  private  schools,  of  phasing  it  out  over 
a  period  of  time,  and  not  all  at  once.  I 
fear  that  under  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  taxpayers  of  my  State,  and 
probably  many  other  States,  would  find 
it  very  costly  to  provide  other  means  of 
education  beyond  that  which  our  legisla- 
ture authorized  last  week. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing a  quorum  call,  there  be  a  time  lim- 
itation of  5  minutes  to  the  side  on  the 
amendment  that  has  been  olTered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  ERvm),  the  time  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
(Mr.  Ervin)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  Pell). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator's  request  for  a  live  quoriun? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  no. 
PoHowing  which  the  vote  would  occur 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  me,  but  I  would  sug- 
gest that  those  who  man  the  telephones 
inform  Senators  who  phone  in  to  ask 
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what  the  purpose  of  the  quorum  call  is 
that  we  will  vote  10  minutes  after  the 
quorum  call,  which  is  to  be  rescinded,  I 
would  suppose,  in  15  or  20  minutes,  or 
less. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Ten  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Or  10  minutes,  and  that 
we  will  vote  within  10  minutes,  after  5 
minutes  of  argument  on  each  side. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  time  for  the  quorum  not 
to  be  charged,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  10  minutes  for  a  quorum 
call,  and  the  attaches  notify  Senators 
that  there  will  be  a  vote  within  10  min- 
utes after  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 

is  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Just  to 
be  clear,  it  is  understood  that  the  quorum 
call  will  be  called  off,  then? 

Mr.  BYRL  of  West  Virginia.  The 
quorum  call  will  be  called  off.  Then  at 
that  time,  the  time  will  start  running. 
with  5  minutes  to  the  side,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  tiie  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii-ginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
Senator  Ervin's  amendment  which  would 
prevent  Federal  grants  to  nonpublic  and 
private  nonprofit  corporations  and  agen- 
cies under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  and 
Quality  Integrated  Education  Act  of  1971. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  f  imd  private  non- 
profit corporations  imder  an  emergency 
school  aid  act.  The  basic  purpose  of  our 
attempts  in  this  legislation  is  to  make 
certain  that  those  public  schools  who  are 
under  a  mandate  to  integrate  their  edu- 
cational programs  have  sufficient  funds 
to  implement  the  law  of  the  land  and  to 
provide  quality  education  for  disadvan- 
taged minorities.  This  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is  essentially  emergency  in  char- 
acter, as  the  titie  implies,  and  is  not  the 
proper  vehicle  to  include  these  broader 
questions. 

The  amendment  also  would  prohibit 
aid  to  parochial  and  private  schools  im- 
der  this  program.  Mr.  President,  there 
could  be  circumstances  under  which 
Government  aid  to  these  institutions 
could  definitely  be  of  advantage  to  the 
entire  educational  program  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  am  very  willing  to  pursue  ways  in 
which  we  may  be  of  assistance  to  these 
financially  burdened  institutions  that 
might  want  to  volim tartly  receive  Fed- 
eral funds.  There  is  a  fundamental  prob- 
lem here  that  should,  I  believe,  be 
examined  further  so  that  we  may  decide 
just  what  kind  of  aid  will  be  appropriate 
in  these  instances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  Who  yields  time? 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  is  necessary. 

I  have  listened  to  the  arguments  of  the 
distinguished  Soiator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, which  are  based  on  deep  knowledge 
and  as  much  study  of  the  problem  as  any 
other  Member  of  this  body  has  given  to 
it,  but  I  would  remind  the  Senate  that 
Federal  funds  to  aid  the  education  of 
children  in  nonpublic  schools  have  been 
authoriised  and  have  been  appropriated 
in  the  past. 

In  fact,  at  present,  four  existing  pro- 
grams are  participated  in  by  children 
attending  nonpublic  schools;  namely, 
title  I  of  the  ESEA,  the  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged:  title  H  of  the  ESEA  pro- 
gram, Ubrary  resources  and  textbooks; 
title  m,  supplemental  centers  and  serv- 
ices; and  titie  vn,  bilingual  education 
program. 

The  theory  behind  these  authoriza- 
tions is  that  the  aid  follows  the  child.  The 
aid  is  not  going  to  the  parochial  or  pri- 
vate institution  but  follows  the  child 
who  happens  to  be  attending  that  in- 
stitution. 

The  pending  bill.  S.  1557,  follows  ex- 
actly the  same  procedure  with  no  expan- 
sion of  the  philosophy  bes'ond  present 
law. 

Por  this  reason,  I  see  no  constitutional 
problems  insofar  as  section  7B  is  con- 
cerned, and  would  urge  the  Senate  to 
reject  the  pending  amendment,  which 
would  actually  push  us  back  a  bit  with 
regard  to  helping  children  who  are  at- 
tending nonpublic  institutions. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  reply  to 
my  good  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  let 
me  say  that  the  fact  that  we  have  un- 
constitutional laws  on  the  books  does 
not  make  this  bill  constitutional.  The 
Supreme  Court  expressly  held  that  some 
of  these  programs  are  subject  to  re- 
view in  the  courts  on  the  question  of 
whether  they  violate  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

S.  1557  substantially  impairs  the 
value  of  the  first  amendment.  Passage  of 
my  amendment  would  protect  Ameri- 
cans in  their  religious  freedom,  and  pro- 
tect Uttle  children  from  harassment. 
Moreover,  it  would  protect  all  Ameri- 
cans from  taxation  to  support  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  first  amendment. 

The  decisions  I  read  show  that  aid 
to  church  schools  which  are  organized 
and  operated  for  the  support  and  pur- 
pose of  blending  reUglous  instruction 
with  secular  instruction  are  unconsti- 
tutional. 

For  this  reason,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  be  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  this 
country,  and  the  words  of  the  first 
amendment,  and  vote  to  adopt  the  poid- 
ing  Eimendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  All  time  on  this  amendment  has 
now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 
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On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr  Ghavkl)  .  the  Senator  from  Waih- 
ington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  fr0m 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGCv- 
CTW),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MiTSKii),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
iUi.  Spa'rkman),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunwey)  are  necessarily 
absent.  I 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senattor 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LIK08)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  aruiounce  that,  if  present  »nd 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
TuNNiY) .  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovern),  the  Sena(tor 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ^d 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  I^- 
Ris)  would  each  vote  "nay."  i 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  jthe 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bro^), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  CoqK) , 
the  Senators  from  Kansas  (Mr.  DIole 
and  Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senator  ffom 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mh-ler),  the  Senators 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood  and  Mr. 
HATnBLB),  the  Senator  from  Perm^yl- 
vania  (Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator  f^om 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  lare 
necessarily  absent.  I 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  OMr. 
MUNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness.  | 

The  Senator  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Buckley)  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  are  detained!  on 
official  business.  i 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Serifttor 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
Mundt),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  would  each  vote 
"nay.- 

The  result  was  annotmced— yeasj  15, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

[No.  49  Leg.l 
YKA8— 16 


NOT  VOTINO — 23 


Brock 

BucUey 

Cook 

Dole 

Dominick 

Grave) 

Harrla 

Hatfield 

So  Mr. 
jected. 


AUen 
Bennett 
Chat* 
Eastland 

Ellender 


Aiken 

Allow 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentaen 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brooke 

BurtUck 

Byrd.Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 


Ervin 
Pulbrlght 
Gambrell 
Jordan.  N.C 
McClellan 

NAYS— «2 

Sagleton 

Fannin 

Pong 

Ooldvater 

Orlffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hruska 

Hughea 

Hiimphrey 

Inouye 

Javlta 


Moss 

Stennls 

Talmadg* 

ThunnoiMI 

Tower 


Churcl> 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 


Mondale 
Montoya 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pell 
Percy 
Prouty 
Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Rlblcoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schwelker 
Smith 
Jordan,  Idaho    Spong 
Long  StevenaoD 

Ma^nuson  Symlngtox 

Mansfield  Taft 

McOee  WUllaiM 

Mclntyre  Young 

Metcalf 


HoUlngs 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Mathias 

McGovern 

MlUer 

Mundt 

Muskle 


Packwood 

Pearson 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Tunney 

Weicker 


Ervin's  amendment  was  re- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reawiing  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Corbett,  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
transmitted  the  resolution  of  the  House 
thereon.         

PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
guidance  of  Senators,  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er if  he  might  give  us  some  idea  as  to 
what  he  expects  during  the  remainder 
of  the  afternoon. 


INDEFINITE  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  101.  ON 
VIETNAM  VETERANS'  USE  OF  THE 
MALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
may  have  order  in  the  Senate,  first  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  76,  Senate  Resolution  101,  submitted 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart)  ,  and  cosponsored  by  41 
other  Senators,  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  197 1 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  pro%'ide 
financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  order  to  establish  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  children, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  minority  leader 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
still  so  much  conversation  in  the  Cham- 
ber I  cannot  hear.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  win  withhold  for  a  moment 
imtil  we  restore  order  in  the  Chamber. 
Senators  will  be  seated.  Clerks,  aides,  and 
attaches  will  please  be  seated  or  leave 
the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

UNANIMOnS-CONSZNT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferences  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin), 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  and  others,  we  have  been  in- 


formed by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin;  that  he  intends  to  offer 
three  amendments.  With  respect  to  two 
of  them  he  would  want  them  voted  on 
en  bloc,  and  with  respect  to  the  third 
amendment,  he  would  want  that  amend- 
ment voted  on  separately.  He  wishes  roll- 
call  votes  on  these  amendments.  There 
would  thus  be  two  roUcall  votes,  al- 
though in  reality  three  amendments 
would  be  considered. 

On  this  basis  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  willing  to 
enter  into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment allowing  10  minutes  on  each 
amendment,  with  the  time  equally  di- 
vided between  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  sponsor  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  might  inform  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  have  some  other  amendments 
dealing  vdth  what  they  call  in  Boston 
"open  enrollment."  prohibiting  busing 
and  giving  children  the  right  to  adequate 
neighborhood  schools,  but  that  will  not 

take  long.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  pointed  out,  there  will  be  other 
amendments  after  those  amendments  are 
disposed  of.  so  I  would  suggest  that  for 
the  time  being  as  many  Senators  as  pos- 
sible remain  in  the  Chamber,  because  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina— as  any  Senator — is  entitled  to  a 
reasonably  good  attendance  so  that  he 
can  explain  that  which  he  proposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
If  the  unanimous  consent  agreement 
would  apply  to  the  three  amendments  or 
all? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  three  amend- 
ments, two  of  which  will  be  considered 
and  voted  on  together. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  think  we  can  dispose  of  all 
three  of  these  amendments  In  15  min- 
utes or  thereabouts:  20  minutes  at  the 
most.  

PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
point  out  to  the  Senate  that  if  the 
pending  bill  is  disposed  of  today,  and  the 
prospects  look  good,  it  is  the  intention  ot 
the  joint  leadership  to  go  over  until 
Thursday.  The  Senate  will  have  finished 
all  available  business.  Only  two  items  re- 
main on  the  calendar.  One  is  S.  860,  a 
bUl  relating  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  on  which  a  referral  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  may 
be  sought.  In  any  case,  it  cannot  be  acte(l 
upon  until  this  potential  jurisdictional 
problem  is  resolved.  All  Senators  <»n- 
cemed  are  apprised  of  the  matter.  The 
other  bUl  is  S.  646,  having  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  a  limited  copyright  in  sound 
recordings  for  the  purpose  of  protectmg 
against  unauthorized  duplication  ana 
piracy  of  sound  recording  and  for  other 
purposes.  This  measure  is  being  held  on 
a  temporary  basis  only— a  routine  ac- 
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commodation  afforded  any  Senator  on  a 
measure  of  this  nature. 

I  make  this  announcement  at  this  time 
so  the  Senate  will  be  fully  cognizant  of 
the  possibilities  for  today  and  the  rest 
of  the  week  insofar  as  the  joint  leader- 
ship is  concerned.  The  fact  that  the 
work  of  the  Senate  is  remaining  ahead 
of  the  work  of  the  various  committees  is 
a  tribute  to  us  all. 

EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION A(7r  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bm  (S.  1557)  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  order  to  establish 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  49  AND  SI 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendments  Nos.  49  and  51. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments,  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  are  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  49 

On  page  11,  line  2,  insert  a  oomma  and  the 
word  ■•religion"  after  the  word  "color". 


Amendment  No.  51 

On  page  27,  line  14,  Insert  the  word  "reli- 
gion" between  the  word  "color"  and  the 
worda  "or  national  origin." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  two  amendments  be  voted  on  en  bloc : 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  them. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  can  ex- 
plain these  amendments  briefly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIETLD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  second  amendment, 
which  the  Senator  will  offer  today,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  in  order  to  make  that 
request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  There  ts  ob- 
viously a  sufBcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  biU  has 
provisions  in  it  which  authorize  the  ex- 
tension of  Federal  aid  to  private  non- 
profit schools  unless  they  practice  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin.  These  two  amend- 
ments merely  add  another  prohibited  dis- 
crimination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuicPHHEY) .  wm  the  Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolhia  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  Will  there  please 
be  quiet  so  the  Senator  can  be  heard? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  simply  add  to  the  three  pro- 


hibited categories  of  discrimination 
which  would  bar  a  private  nonprofit 
school  from  receiving  aid  imder  this  bill 
a  fourth  prohibited  discrimination: 
namely.  It  would  deny  the  benefits  of  this 
bill  to  a  nonprofit  private  school  which 
discriminates  against  teachers  or  stu- 
dents on  the  ground  of  religion. 

I  think  it  is  a  terrible  thing  for  tax 
fimds  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  orga- 
nizations which  discriminate  against  any 
person  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
that  person  bows  his  own  knees  to  his 
own  God  in  his  own  way. 

I  would  Uke  at  this  time  to  make  my 
argument  for  the  next  amendment.  My 
next  amendment,  which  is  amendment 
No.  47,  would  amend  section  601  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  so  as  to  add  to 
the  prohibited  discriminations  in  feder- 
ally financed  programs  those  which  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  religion.  I  would 
consent  to  have  the  Senate  vote  on  that 
amendment  as  soon  as  it  votes  on  the  two 
consolidated  amendments,  without  fur- 
ther argument. 

Since  I  have  stated  the  objectives  of 
these  three  amendments,  that  Is.  not 
to  allow  Federal  fimds  to  be  used  to 
discriminate  against  people  on  the 
ground  of  religion.  I  am  willing  to  forgo 
further  argument. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  E>oes  the 
manager  of  the  bill  wish  to  respond? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

As  I  understand  his  timendment,  it 
would  mean  that  children  in  private  or 
parochial  schools,  which,  while  not  dis- 
criminating, certainly  do  not  encourage 
the  children  of  other  faiths  to  attend 
their  schools,  would  not  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  programs  under  the  bill. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  not  be  entitled  to 
funds  if  the  private  school  refused  em- 
ployment to  teachers  on  the  ground 
that  the  teachers  professed  no  religion 
or  a  religion  that  is  different  from  that 
of  the  organization  which  maintained 
those  schools,  or  if  they  excluded  chil- 
dren from  the  schools  on  the  b£isis  of 
their  religion. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
will  find  many  reUgious  schools  exclud- 
ing children  of  other  faiths,  nor  do  chil- 
dren of  other  faiths  eagerly  attempt  to 
go  to  those  schools.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  what  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be.  To  my  mind,  it  would  prevent 
the  help  envisaged  in  this  bill  toward 
relieving  some  of  the  problems  we  pres- 
ently face,  being  available  to  children 
who  are  attending  parochial  schools  or 
private  schools.  Therefore  I  am  opposed 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  amendment  would 
require  that  any  private  school  which 
wanted  to  receive  benefits  under  this  bill 
would  not  only  have  to  refrain  from 
practicing  discrimination  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  but 
also  on  the  groimd  of  religion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  prior  to  yield- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
would  like  to  add  that  I  am  constrained 
to  oppose  the  amendment.  I  j^eld  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  trou- 
ble with  the  amendments  is  that  they  are 
directed  not  to  institutions,  but  to  chil- 
dren. We  are  not  now.  and  we  will  not — 
there  is  no  question  about  that — lend 
our  support  to  religious  Institutions  in 
violation  the  establishment  clause.  We 
established  that  position  in  the  EUemen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  as  in 
all  other  education  legislation.  But  we  do 
benefit  with  services  children  who  do  at- 
tend such  schools.  This  is  the  very  inher- 
ent framework  of  our  education  laws. 
The  amendment  before  us.  I  am  sure  un- 
intentionally— I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  does  not  do  it  by 
design — would  nevertheless  fracture  that 
practice.  So  we  would  be  writing  law  di- 
rected at  something  which  is  not  an  evil 
under  a  set  of  conditions  designed  to  cor- 
rect an  evil.  We  would  be  letting  in  some- 
thing that  is  not  directed  at  an  evil.  If 
we  are  seeking  to  correct  something  that 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  tibe  United  States,  which  could  be  en- 
joined on  that  ground,  at  the  same  time 
it  would  be  mischievous  with  respect  to 
the  abiUty  to  deal  with  assistance  to  pri- 
vate and  parochial  school  children, 
which  is  an  essential  concept  of  our  edu- 
cational laws.  For  those  reasons.  I  would 
be  opposed  to  the  amendment.  We  are 
seeking  to  deal  with  immediate  evils, 
vrtth  immediate  remedies.  That  is  why 
the  Senate  turned  down  the  Ribicoff 
amendment.  Therefore,  let  us  go  forward 
v/ith  that  objective,  without  fracturing 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  bill.  This  is  not 
a  bill  to  promote  religious  education. 
Should  we  later  perceive  problems  in  re- 
gard to  religious  education,  we  can  deal 
effectively  with  them  later,  without  at- 
tempting to  do  it  in  this  short-term  edu- 
cation measure. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  those  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  one  observation.  The  issue 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
seeks  to  raise  with  these  amendments 
could  be  raised  against  almost  any  title 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  which  have  long  been  estab- 
lished to  deUver  assistance  for  various 
education  piuposes,  because  most  of 
these  titles  authorize  participation  by 
private  school  students,  as  this  bill 
does — participation  by  children,  but  not 
aid  to  the  private  institution. 

For  example,  title  I  of  ESEA,  which  de- 
livers educational  assistance  to  the  so- 
called  educationally  disadvantaged,  a 
program  which  now  involves  $1.8  billion 
annually,  would  be  subject  to  the  samie 
criticism  as  that  which  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  raises  to  the  pending 
bill. 

Title  n,  the  Library  Assistance  Act. 
similarly  provides  for  participation  by 
private  school  children,  but  does  not  pro- 
vide assistance  to  parochial  schools  as 
such. 

Title  m,  tasisting  supplementary  dem- 
onstration centers,  contains  similar  pro- 
visions, as  does  title  Vn.  which  is  one 
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of  the  new  and  gTOWtot?  areas  of  our  ni- 
tional  education  effort,  bUlngual  educi- 
tion.  ^  . 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  amenl- 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  North  Cai  o- 
linn  should  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  til  fie 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  Usten^d 
with  interest  to  the  argument  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York.  Ll|ce 
the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  sprlng.i  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bill.  The  mil 
expressly  provides  that  aid  go  to  ttie 
schoo)G,  and  not  to  the  children.  It  pro- 
vides that,  in  the  nonprofit  schools,  ttie 
aid  is  to  go  through  the  local  educational 
agency,  and  the  local  educational  agency 
must  consult  with  the  ofiBcials  of  the  pri- 
vate nonproflt  school  before  asking  for 
aid  for  it.  So  the  argument  that  the  iid 
goes  to  the  students  just  is  not  a  tenable 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  or  has  been  yielded  ba^k. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing,  en  bloci  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  frbm 
North  Carolina.  The  yeas  and  nays  hjve 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU  rail 

roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 

the  roll.  „    . 

[Disturbance  in  the  visitors'  gallerii 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( 
HtmPHREY).  There  will  be  order  in 
gaUeries.  The  Chair  admonishes  the 
leries  that  we  will  not  tolerate  any  k^nd 
of  noise  or  any  kind  of  concerted  effort 
to  disrupt.  This  Chamber  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  the  business  of  the  Senfete 
and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ' 

The  clerk  will  continue  the  rollcall 
The  rollcall  was  continued. 
[A  further  disturbance  in  the  visiters' 
galleries.] 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  galleries  be  cleared.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  those  In  the  galleries  to  .re- 
strain themselves,  to  refrain  from  com- 
ment, £Jid  to  abide  by  the  rules,  or  the 
Chair  will  order  the  Sergeant  at  Armi  to 
have  those  who  violate  the  rules  removed. 
[Another  disturbance  In  the  visitors' 
galleries.!  I 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  demtuid 
that  the  galleries  be  cleared.  J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Cfcair 
will  ask  that  only  those  who  violate  [the 
rules  be  removed.  The  Chair  urges  insi- 
tors  in  the  galleries  to  respect  the  riahts 
of  others  and  the  responsibilities  of  this 
body.  J 

The  clerk  will  proceed  with  the  #oU- 

call.  L  ^ 

The  roll  was  continued  and  concluded. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  ijan- 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr  GRAVEL),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  K«nnedy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  McQov- 
ERN),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiB).  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama 'Mr.  Sparkmak),  are  necessirily 
absent.  I 

I  further  announce  that  the  Seiiator 
from  Oklahoma  *Mr.  Harris),  and!  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  fioL- 
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LINGS),  are  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy!  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris*, would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senators  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole 
and  Mr.  Pearson",  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senators 
from  Oregon  (.Mr.  Packwood  and  Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott >,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weigher)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  irom  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water;   is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dobunick),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Miindt), 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  14, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

(No,  50  Leg.l 

YEAS— 14 


Allen 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Eastland 

EUender 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Va. 


Ervln 
Pulbrlght 
Gambrell 
Jordan,  N.C. 
McClellan 

NAYS— 65 

Eagleton 

Fannin 

Fong 

Grlffln 

Giirney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hruaka 

nughee 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 


Moss 
Stennls 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 


Montoya 

Nelson 

Pastore 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Smith 


Byrd  W.  Va.  Jordan,  Idaho  Spong 

Cannon  Long  Stevenson 

Case  Magnuson  Symington 

Chiles  Mansneld  Taft 

Church  Mathlas  Tower 

Cooper  McOee  '!^,^^^^ 

Cotton  Mclntyre  WUllams 

Cranston  MetcaU  Young 

Curtis  Mondale 

NOT  VOTING — 21 

Brock  Hatfield  Muskle 

Cook  Holllngs  Packwood 

Dole  Jackson  Pearson 

Dominick  Kennedy  ^°** 

ooldwater  McOovern  Sparkman 

Gravel  MUler  ^7V^ 

Harris  Mundt  Welcker 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendments  (Nos.  49 
and  51)  considered  en  bloc  were  re- 
jected. . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  obvious 
that  my  efforts  to  prevent  the  use  of  tax- 
raised  moneys  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  people  on  account  of  the  way 


they  bow  their  knees  to  God  are  fruitless, 
and  for  that  reason  I  ask  that  my 
amendment  No.  47  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  am^d- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  40,  line  16.  Insert  the  following: 

•'AMENDMENT  WfTH  RESPECT  TO  RELICIOT7S 
NONDISCRIMINATION 

"Sec,  17.  Section  601  of  the  civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  U  amended  by  Inserting  a  comm» 
and  the  word  •religion'  after  the  word 
'color'," 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  that  amendment  be 
withdrawn  and  that  I  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  16,  strike  out  "3  per  cen- 
tvim"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "4  per  cen- 
tum". 

itnanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  yield  for  just  a  moment,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  6  min- 
utes on  the  pending  amendment,  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  or  whomever  he  may 
designate. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.     TOWER.     Mr.     President,    this 
amendment  does  not  put  any  additional 
money  into  the  bUl  at  all.  It  provides  for 
a  percentage  of  the  amount  already  in 
the  bill— an  additional   $15  million,  5 
million  in  the  first  year  and  10  million 
in  the  second  year,  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion.  I  was  pleased  to  have  been  an 
author  of  this  provision  when  it  was  en- 
acted in  1967  and  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  convinced  now  of  the 
necessity  for  increasing  the  funding  for 
this  most  successful  new  education  pro- 
grams  to  come   along   in   many  years. 
However,  almost  since  its  inception,  it 
has  suffered  from  underfimding,  and  I 
believe   that   the   time   has  arrived  to 
remedy  this  situation  and  expand  the  op- 
eration and  scope  of  bilingual  education. 
In  my  State  of  Texas  there  are  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  thousands  of  house- 
holds where  Spanish  is  the  primary  if 
not  the  only  language.  The  children  that 
come    from    these    households   by   and 
large  enter  schools  where  only  English  is 
spoken.  When  the  children  from  these 
famiUes  enter  school,  the  cultural  shock 
on  them  is  great,  and  their  learning  abu- 
ity  is  impeded  because  they  do  not  have 
a  proper  grasp  of  the  English  language. 
It  is  Impossible  to  say  how  many  chil- 
dren have  dropped  out  of  school,  poten- 
tially brilliant  children  who  could  have 
easily  gone  on  to  college,  simply  because 
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they  could  not  understand  enough  Eng- 
lish to  keep  up  with  other  children  In  the 
class.  The  current  bilingual  education 
program  has  produced  outstanding  re- 
sults as  is  witnessed  by  report  after  re- 
port; however,  for  some  reason,  it  has 
never  been  given  enough  funds.  The  cur- 
rent levels  of  $25  milhon  for  fiscal  year 
1971  and  the  request  of  the  same  $25 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972  are  simply 
not  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  millions 
of  children  throughout  the  Southwest 
and  the  West.  Also,  the  State  of  Florida 
is  beginning  to  experience  similar  situa- 
tions with  its  increasing  Cuban  popula- 
tion who  could  add  so  much  to  the  cul- 
ture of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  accomplish  this 
increased  funding  level  without  upsetting 
the  percentage  ratio  in  this  legislation. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  we  deleted  section 
11  from  this  bill,  which  had  allocated  to 
it  1  per  centum  of  the  entire  fund  au- 
thorization. What  I  seek  to  do  in  this 
amendment  is  to  merely  transfer  that  1 
per  centum  that  was  deleted  to  the  bi- 
lingual authorization.  Thus,  no  other 
section  will  suffer  by  this  action. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
concur  with  me  that  bilingual  education 
in  the  United  States  needs  more  em- 
phasis than  it  is  now  getting.  By  so  doing, 
we  are  showing  the  Spanish-speaking 
people  of  this  Nation  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  helping  them  help  themselves. 
What  these  industrious  people  really 
want  is  not  more  welfare,  not  more  give- 
away programs,  but  jobs  and  education, 
and  these  two  go  hand  in  hand.  By  pro- 
viding this  increased  opportunity  for 
Mexican-Americans  and  other  Spanish 
and  foreign-tongue  groups  to  become  a 
true  part  of  America,  regardless  of  their 
cultural  background,  we  are  striking  at 
the  very  core  of  poverty  and  any  incipient 
discrimination  and  going  what  should  be 
done:  Helping  Americans  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  think  this  is  an  excellent  amend- 
ment. Even  with  the  additional  funds,  we 
will  still  be  short  of  the  money  needed  to 
bring  bilingual  and  bicultural  education 
within  the  reach  of  millions  of  children 
who  do  not  know  English,  but  who  speak 
Spanish,  Portugese,  or  Asian,  and  other 
languages.  Many  children  tragically,  un- 
believably, go  to  school  to  be  taught  by 
teachers  whom  they  cannot  understand 
because  their  languages  are  different, 
to  be  taught  from  textbooks  which  are 
unresponsive  to  their  needs  and  cul- 
turally insensitive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  committee 
report  found  on  pages  22  through  24.  en- 
titled "Programs  To  Overcome  Language 
Barriers  and  Cultural  Differences"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Psocrame  To  Ovehcome  Langxtage  Barriers 
and  cttlttiral  differences 
Section  7(c)  of  the  bill  authorizes  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  minority  group  children  from  environ- 
ments In  which  a  dominant  language  is  other 
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than  English  and  who  are  deprived  of  equal 
educational  op|)ortunity  because  of  language 
barriers  and  cultural  differences.  With  re- 
spect to  this  section,  all  programs  and  proj- 
ects assigned  under  Section  7(c)  must  be 
specifically  designed  to  complement  programs 
and  projects  carried  out  by  local  educational 
agencies  under  Section  5.  School  districts 
with  children  from  language  minority  back- 
grounds should  participate  on  an  equitable 
basis  in  the  distribution  of  all  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  bill.  Applications  by  such 
school  districts  must  appropriately  and  equi- 
tably address  the  special  educational  needs  of 
these  children  so  that  they  may  derive  the 
full  benefit  of  programs  under  the  bill  and  so 
that  other  children  may  derive  the  fullest 
possible  benefits  from  the  contributions  that 
children  from  language  minority  group  back- 
groxinds  can  make  to  their  education. 

It  Is  expyected  that  the  program  author- 
ized by  section  7(c)  will  be  closely  coordi- 
nated with  that  authorized  by  the  BUlngual 
Education  Act  (title  VII  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965).  and 
that  it  will  be  used  to  supplement  and  Im- 
prove the  title  VII  program.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  Is  in- 
tended to  authorize  a  long-range  program, 
while  that  which  Is  authorized  by  section  7 
(c)  is  for  a  two-year  period,  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  former  cannot  be  justified  by  the 
existence  of  the  latter. 

The  need  for  meeting  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  minority  group  children  with 
language  barriers  and  cultural  differences  is 
unquestioned.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  estimates  that  there 
are  5  million  public  school  children  who 
come  to  school  with  limited  English-speaking 
ability.  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  serves  only  54,000  of 
these  students.  According  to  HEWs  1968  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Survey  there 
are  2.002,776  Spanlsh-surnamed  students: 
177,464  American  Indian  students:  194.022 
Oriental  students  in  our  nation's  schools.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Census,  only  Sl'T'c 
of  the  9,230,000  persons  of  Spanish  origin  in 
the  United  States  considered  English  as  their 
mother  tongue  and  only  half  reported  that 
English  was  usually  spoken  in  their  homes. 
Among  Spanish  origin  persons  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  25  who  reported  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  that  they  were  able  to  read  and 
write  the  language  usuaUy  spoken  in  their 
homes,  twice  as  many  had  completed  at 
least  4  years  of  high  school  when  that  lan- 
guage was  English  than  when  it  was  Spanish, 

The  single  most  important  component  of 
programs  to  Implement  curricula  developed 
imder  this  subsection  is  teacher  training 
Funds  are  authorized  for  in-servlce  training, 
which  includes  training  conducted  during 
the  summer  months.  Only  If  teachers  are 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  and 
understand  and  respect  the  language  which 
they  speak  in  their  homes  and  the  culture  of 
which  they  are  proud,  will  programs  be  suc- 
cessful, A  program  of  in-service  training  Is 
to  be  included  In  each  project  funded  under 
this  provision.  In  addition,  a  bcJance  should 
be  maintained  between  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  curriculum  implementation,  so 
that  funds  will  remain  for  Implementation 
of  all  successfully  developed  curricula. 
Training  activities  under  section  7(c)  are  not 
to  be  administered  with  those  of  the  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act. 

Development  of  sensitive,  humane  educa- 
tional programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
students  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Section 
7(c)  is  designed  specifically  to  assure  that 
the  development  and  implementation  of  cur- 
ricula for  language  minority  students  Involve 
the  full  participation  of  representatives  of 
the  minority  group  students,  the  educational 
needs  of  whom  programs  and  projects  are 
Intended  to  meet.  Section  7(c)  therefore 
authorizes  grants  to  private  non-profit  or- 
ganizations for  the  development  of  such  cur- 


ricula in  cooperation  in  the  local  educational 
agencies  and  requires  as  a  condition  to  eli- 
gibility that  applicant  local  educational 
agencies  establish  oommunity  committees 
wlilch  are  broadly  representative  of  parents, 
school  officials,  teachers,  and  memL>ers  of  the 
community,  no  less  than  half  of  whom  must 
be  parents  and  not  less  than  half  of  whom 
must  be  members  of  the  groups  to  be  served. 
In  addition,  private  nonprofit  ageiiclee  must 
establish  a  program  or  project  board  which 
meets  these  requirements  and  which  wUl 
exercise  policy-making  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  programs  and 
projects.  It  Is  only  with  the  full  participation 
of  the  persons  affected  that  these  programs 
can  be  succeesful. 

[Disturbance  in  a  visitors'  gallery.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley  » .  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
clear  the  gallery  of  the  offending  in- 
dividual. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  . 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  over  3  million  children  in  our  coun- 
try are  in  need  of  bilingual  programs,  yet 
at  the  present  time  we  are  only  able  to 
provide  programs  for  a  fraction  of  these 
children. 

Under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  an 
imaginative  program  signed  into  law  by 
President  Johnson,  less  than  $25  million 
has  been  requested  by  the  administration 
out  of  a  total  authorization  of  $100  mil- 
lion. 

Aside  from  providing  for  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  students  who  currently  need 
bilingual  aid.  we  are  also  failing  to  con- 
centrate sufficient  funds  in  the  regions 
that  need  them.  Texas  receives  scarcely 
enough  bilingual  funds  to  dent  the  major 
problems  we  have  with  children  who  do 
not  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
English  language. 

In  fact,  only  18.000  students  in  Texas 
are  being  served  by  these  programs  now. 
and  the  estimated  need  runs  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  city  of  Laredo,  in  the  Mexican 
border  area,  currently  has  14,000  chil- 
dren in  need  of  bilingual  education,  but 
only  1.000  can  be  served  because  of  the 
shortage  of  funds. 

For  these  reasons  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas.  The  additional  funds  to  aid  bi- 
lingual education  under  this  act  can  go 
a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  yoimg  people  in  Texas  and  through- 
out the  Nation  who  are  handicapped  by 
their  inability  to  benefit  from  schools 
which  are  frequently  unprepared  to  help 
them  overcome  their  language  diffi- 
culties. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  My  colleague.  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  comes  from  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  where  we  have  a  high  percentage 
of  Mexican  Americans.  He  understands 
their  problem  better  than  anyone  else. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Ssnator  from  Texas  yield  ? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  has  been  said  many 
times  that  this  bill  was  drafted  after 
moEt  careful  and  difficult  negotiations. 
We  h&C  set  a  figure  of  3  percent  for  bi- 
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lingual  education.  No  one  appreciates  the 
situation  better  than  I  as  to  the  bilingual 
education  problem  and  the  need  for  ef- 
fective effort. 

I  have  taken  this  amendment  up 
the  administration,  and.  while  It  ca 
say  it  is  for  the  amendment,  it  is  not 
ing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  it. 

I  can  only  promise  the  Senator  f 
Texas  that  there  is  considerable  sym- 
pathy for  this  situation.  We  will  cer- 
tainly do  our  utmost,  depending  on  what 
the  other  body  does  in  behalf  of  lihis 
most  constructive  proposal.  I 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  it- 
self such  time  as  may  be  necessary.  ^ 

I  have  studied  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  able  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  able  senior  Senator  fitom 
Minnesota  and  with  the  administration. 
We  all  agree  that  it  is  a  good  amendment 
and  will  be  a  real  improvement  in  the 

bUl. 

I  personally  am  particularly  de- 
lighted, because  we  have  included  in  the 
bill,  for  the  first  time,  eligibility  injbi- 
lingual  provisions,  not  only  for  Spankh- 
speaklng  people,  but  also  for  Portuguese- 
speaking  people — the  whole  of  the  Iber- 
ian Peninsula  will  now  be  covered.  Ilam 
therefore  glad  to  accept  the  amendment, 
and  ask  that  I  may  be  made  a  cosponsor 

of  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
cosponsors  be  added  to  the  amendmpnt. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (IMr. 
Brooke),  my  colleague  from  Texas,  ;Mr. 
Bentsen.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE).  the  Senators  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott.  and  Mr.  po- 
inwicK) .  the  Senator  Trom  Montana  <Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  CHttEs),  the  Senator  from  Kew 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ouhney)  .1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  4Mr. 
Buckley).  Without  t*jection,  it  ii  so 
ordered.  I 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  in  offering  this 
amendment  to  increase  bilingual  ed|ica- 
tional  funds  by  $15  million. 

In  my  home  State  of  Florida  the  need 
to  provide  adequate  funding  for  a  prc^ject 
of  this  t3rpe  is  extremely  important,  not 
only  for  the  established  Spanlsh-sptak- 
ing  communities,  but  also  to  effect^'ely 
communicate  with  the  many  thousands 
of  refugees  that  have  arrived  from  Cuba 
over  the  past  few  yeau^.  and  the  mlgrfuits 
who  come  to  harvest  the  crops. 

These  people  depend  on  our  education- 
al system  to  meet  their  needs,  and  i|  we 
fall  them  by  not  even  being  able  to  com- 
municate  with  them  in  their  native  lan- 
guage, then  we  will  have  fadled  to  bring 
them  in  the  American  community.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  this  happen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  pme 
on  the  amendment  has  now  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  tend 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  31  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  4  and  5 : 

"(e)  No  State  shall  reduce  the  amount  of 
State  aid  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  free 
public  education  in  any  school  district  of 
any  local  educational  agency  within  such 
State  because  of  assistance  made  or  to  be 
made  available  to  such  agency  under  this 
Act." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigtm  yield? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  As  we  imderstand  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  it  does,  with 
respect  to  the  States  what  the  bill  al- 
ready does  with  respect  to  the  local 
educational  districts.  In  short,  it  provides 
against  the  diminution  of  efforts  by  the 
State,  as  we  have  already  provided  re- 
specting the  district,  for  any  benefit 
which  is  conferred  by  the  bill. 

I  think  this  is  a  perfectly  good  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
manager  of  the  bill  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  J.^vits)  states  that  very  well. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  seeks 
to  assure  that  States  do  not  take  away 
with  one  hand  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  providing  with  another  through 
this  act. 

The  intent  of  S.  1557  is  to  assist  local 
educational  agencies  in  meeting  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  desegregating  or  eliminat- 
ing or  reducing  racial  isolation.  By  def- 
inition, these  are  additional  costs,  over 
and  above  the  regular  school  budget.  It 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  act  If  a 
State  were  to  include  funds  received  by 
local  agencies  under  this  bill  into  its  own 
computations  for  allocating  State  aid. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  seeks  to 
make  sure  that  the  local  district  will  not 
suffer  any  reduction  of  State  aid  under 
the  fimds  In  the  bill  which  Is  supposed  to 
be  for  additional  costs. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  assure  that 
the  intent  of  the  bill  is  not  subverted.  It 
provides  that  States  cannot  take  into 
accoimt  funds  made  available  under  the 
act  In  determining  local  grants  under 
State  equalization  or  foundation  pro- 
grams. 

The  maintenance  of  effort  provisions 
set  forth  in  the  bill  in  section  9(a)  (9)  of 
the  bill  are  Important,  but  they  are  di- 
rected at  the  school  district  or  the  local 
educational  agency — not  the  State. 

My  amendment  would  not  change  the 
substance  of  the  pending  legislation.  It 
does  seek  to  assiu*  that  assistance  «J- 
ready  or  otherwise  provided  by  a  State 
to  local  districts  will  not  be  eroded  by 
State  governments. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  Uie  Education  Subcommittee,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  .  will  agree  to 
what  I  expect  to  be  a  noncontroversial 
provision. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PELL.  On  the  majority  side  we 


have  held  consultations  and  it  is  accepta- 
ble to  us.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the 
bill  and  we  are  glad  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  GRIPTTN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   41 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  41  and  I  modify  my 
amendment  so  as  to  conform  with  the 
dociunent  I  sent  to  the  desk.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
modified  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
£uid  that  the  modified  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
that  I  be  p>ermitted  to  explain  the  pro- 
visions in  lieu  of  having  It  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modified  amendment,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amxndmxnt  No.  41 

TTTLE  n — OPEN  ENROLLMENT  IN  STU- 
DENT ASSIGNMENTS  TO  POBUC 
SCHOOLS 

SBC.  201.  The  Cnvll  Rights  Act  of  1964  (43 
U.S.C.  1971.  1975a-1976d,  2000a-20(X)h-fl)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  xn— PUBLIC  SCHOOL— OPEN 
ENROLLMENT 

"8«c.  1201.  As  used  In  this  tlUe— 

"(a)  'State'  means  any  State,  district.  Com- 
monwealth, territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  'Public  school'  means  any  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  educational  institution, 
which  is  operated  by  a  State,  subdivision  of 
a  State,  or  governmental  agency  within  a 
State,  or  any  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tional Institution  which  is  operated.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  from  or  through  the  use  of  govern- 
mental funds  or  property,  or  funds  or  pr<^- 
erty  derived  from  a  governmental  source. 

"(c)  'School  board'  means  any  agency  or 
agencies  which  administer  a  system  of  one 
or  more  public  schools  and  any  other  agency 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  assignment  of 
studies  to  or  within  such  system. 

"(d)  'Student'  means  any  person  required 
or  permitted  by  State  law  to  attend  a  pubUc 
school  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion. 

"(e)  'Parent'  means  any  parent,  adoptive 
parent,  guardian,  or  legal  or  actual  custodian 
of  a  student. 

"(f)  'Faculty*  means  the  administrative 
and  teaching  force  of  a  public  school  system 
or  a  public  school. 

"(g)  'Open  enrollment  system'  means  a 
system  for  the  assignment  of  students  to  pub- 
lic schools  and  within  public  schools  main- 
tained by  a  school  board  operating  a  system 
of  public  schools  m  which  the  public  schools 
and  the  classes  It  operates  are  open  to  stu- 
dents of  all  races  and  In  which  the  students 
are  granted  the  freedom  to  attend  puWlc 
schools  and  classes  chosen  by  their  respective 
parents  from  among  the  public  schools  and 
classes  available  for  the  instruction  of  stu- 
dents of  their  ages  and  educational  stand- 
ings. 

"S»c.  1202.  No  department,  agency,  offlw. 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise  shall  wltn- 
hold,  or  threaten  to  withhold,  such  flii"'<^»J 
assistance  from  any  such  program  or  •^'V;'^ 
on  account  of  the  r»cua  oompoalUon  of  tM 
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student  body  at  any  public  school  or  in  any 
class  at  any  pubUc  school  in  any  case  what- 
ever where  the  school  board  operating  such 
nubile  school  or  class  maintains  In  re8p>ect 
to  such  public  school  and  class  an  open  en- 
rollment system  as  defined  In  section  1201  (g) . 
*'S«c  1203.  No  department,  agency,  oflleer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
nrogram  or  activity  at  any  public  school  by 
wnot  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise  shaU  with- 
hold, or  threaten  to  withhold,  any  such  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  from  any  such  pro- 
gram or  activity  at  such  public  school  to 
coerce  or  induce  the  school  board  operating 
such  public  school  to  transport  students 
from  such  public  school  to  any  other  pubUc 
school  for  the  purpose  of  altering  in  any  way 
the  racial  composition  of  the  student  body 
at  such  public  school  or  any  other  public 

school. 

"Sec.  1204.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  of  any  public  school  In 
any  public  school  system  by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  or  otherwise  shall  withhold  or  threaten 
to  withhold  any  such  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance from  any  such  program  or  acUvlty  at 
such  pubUc  school  to  coerce  or  Induce  any 
school  board  operating  such  public  school 
system  to  close  any  public  s<*ool,  and  trans- 
fer the  students  fr<Hn  It  to  another  public 
school  for  the  purpose  of  altering  In  any 
way  the  racial  composition  of  the  student 
body  at  any  public  school. 

"Sec.  1205.  Whenever  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
SMtes  violates  or  threatens  to  violate  sec- 
Uon  1202,  section  1203.  or  section  1204,  of 
this  Act,  the  school  board  aggrieved  by  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation,  or  the 
parent  of  any  student  affected  or  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion, or  any  student  affected  or  to  be  affected 
by  the  violation  or  threatened  violation,  may 
bring  a  civil  action  against  the  United  States 
In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
complaining  of  the  violation  or  threatened 
violation,  and  the  district  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  try  and 
determine  the  civil  action  Irrespective  of  the 
value  or  the  amount  Involved  In  it  and  enter 
such  Judgment  or  Issue  such  order  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  redress  the 
violation  or  prevent  the  threatened  viola- 
tion. Any  civil  action  against  the  United 
States  under  this  section  may  be  prosecuted 
in  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  school 
board  aggrieved  by  the  violation  or  threat- 
ened violation  has  Its  principal  office,  or  In 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  any  school 
affected  or  to  be  affected  by  the  violation  or 
threatened  violation  Is  located,  or  in  the  Ju- 
dicial district  in  which  a  parent  of  a  stu- 
dent affected  or  to  be  affected  by  the  viola- 
tion or  threatened  violation  resides,  or  In  the 
Judicial  district  In  which  a  student  affected 
or  to  be  affected  by  the  violation  or  threat- 
ened violation  resides,  or  In  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict encompassing  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  United  States  hereby  expressly  consents 
to  be  sued  In  any  civil  action  authorized  by 
this  section,  and  hereby  expressly  agrees  that 
any  Judgment  entered  or  order  issued  In  any 
such  civil  action  shall  be  binding  on  the 
United  States  and  Its  offending  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee,  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  secure  an  ap- 
pellate review  of  the  Judgment  or  order  by 
appeal  or  certiorari  as  Is  provided  by  law 
with  respect  to  Judgments  or  orders  entered 
against  the  United  States  in  other  civil  ac- 
tions In  which  the  United  States  Is  a  defend- 
ant. 

"Sec.  1206.  No  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  make  any  deci- 
sion, enter  any  Judgment,  or  issue  any  order 
requiring  any  school  board  to  make  any 
change  In  the  racial  composition  of  the  stu- 
dent body  at  any  public   school   or  In  any 


class  at  any  public  acbool  to  which  stu- 
dents are  assigned  In  conformity  with  an 
open  enrollment  system  as  defined  in  section 
1301(g)  of  this  Act,  or  requiring  any  school 
board  to  transport  any  students  from  one 
public  school  to  another  public  school  or 
from  one  place  to  another  place  or  from  one 
school  district  to  another  school  district  In 
order  to  effect  a  change  In  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  student  body  at  any  school 
or  place  or  In  any  school  district,  or  denying 
to  any  student  the  right  or  privilege  of  at- 
tending any  public  school  or  class  at  any 
public  school  chosen  by  the  parent  of  such 
student  In  conformity  with  an  open  enroll- 
ment sjrntem  as  defined  In  section  1201(g)  of 
this  Act,  or  requiring  any  school  board  to 
close  any  school  and  transfer  the  students 
from  the  closed  school  to  any  other  school 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  student  body  at  any  public 
school. 

Mr.  e:rvin.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  important  amendment. 

These  are  the  objectives  of  the  amend- 
ment: 

First.  To  restore  to  local  school  boards 
the  power  to  administer  the  public 
schools  committed  to  their  charge. 

Second.  To  confer  upon  parents  the 
right  to  choose  the  public  schools  their 
children  attend. 

Third.  To  secure  to  children  the  right 
to  attend  the  public  schools  chosen  by 
their  parents. 

Let  me  explain  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment: 

Section  1201(g)  provides  that  open 
enrollment  means  "a  system  for  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools 
and  within  public  schools  maintained  by 
a  school  board  operating  a  system  of 
public  schools  in  which  the  public  schools 
and  the  classes  It  operates  are  open  to 
students  of  all  races  and  In  which  the 
students  are  grranted  the  freedom  to  at- 
tend public  schools  and  classes  chosen 
by  their  respective  parents  from  among 
the  public  schools  and  classes  available 
for  the  instruction  of  students  of  their 
ages  and  educational  standings." 

Sections  1202.  1203  and  1204  of  the 
amendment  forbid  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  do 
any  of  these  things : 

First.  To  withhold,  or  threaten  to  with- 
hold, Federal  financial  assistance  from 
any  public  school  operating  under  an 
open  enrollment  plan  "on  account  of  the 
racial  composition  of  its  student  body." 

Second.  To  withhold,  or  threaten  to 
withhold.  Federal  financial  assistance 
from  any  public  school  "to  coerce  or  in- 
duce the  school  board  operating  the  pub- 
lic school  to  transport  students  from  such 
public  school  to  any  other  public  sch(X)l 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  in  any  way  the 
racial  composition  of  the  student  body  at 
such  public  school  or  any  other  public 
school." 

Third.  To  withhold,  or  threaten  to 
withhold.  Federal  financial  assistance 
from  any  school  board  operating  any 
public  school  to  coerce  or  induce  the 
school  board  to  close  any  public  school 
and  transfer  the  students  from  such  pub- 
lic school  to  any  other  public  school  or 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
racial  composition  of  the  student  body  at 
any  public  school. 


Section  1205  of  the  amendment  em- 
powers any  school  board  or  any  parent 
of  any  student  affected  or  to  be  affected 
by  any  violation  or  threatened  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  1202, 
1203,  and  1204  to  sue  the  United  States 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  obtain  such  relief  "as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  redress  the  viola- 
tion or  prevent  the  threatened  violation." 

[Disturbance  in  the  visitors'  galleries.} 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XTX  the  Chair  is  required  to  keep 
order  In  the  Senate.  People  In  the  gal- 
leries are  guests  of  the  Senate  and  should 
maintain  order  without  the  Chair  having 
to  request  this.  If  order  is  not  maintained, 
however,  the  Chair  will  be  compelled  to 
order  the  removal  of  those  persons  from 
the  galleries  who  are  causing  the  dis- 
turbance. If  order  is  not  maintained,  the 
Chair  will  be  compelled  to  close  the 
galleries  of  the  Senate  to  the  public. 

[Further  disturbance  in  the  visitors' 
galleries.  1 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  two  galleries  con- 
taining the  disrupters  be  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Aims  will  clear  those  two 
galleries. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  they  be  cleared  until 
order  is  restored.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
maining visitors  aie  reminded  once  again 
that  they  are  guests  and  that  disturb- 
ances will  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  only  those  who 
are  guilty  of  violations  of  the  rules  be 
taken  out  of  the  galleries.  Many  guests 
have  come  in  good  faith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  remove  only  those  who  have  created 
the  disturbance  so  that  other  visitors  will 
not  suffer  because  of  the  violations  of 
some. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  that  both  galleries  be  cleared 
and  that  those  individuals  who  did  not 
participate  in  tlie  disturbance  afterward 
be  permitted  to  return  to  the  galleries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leiT  will  be  cleared.  Those  occupants  who 
did  not  cause  disturbance  will  be  per- 
mitted to  reenter. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  section  1206 
specifies  that — 

No  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  make  any  decision,  enter  any 
Judgment,  or  Issue  any  order  requiring  any 
school  board  to  make  any  change  In  the 
racial  composition  of  the  student  body  at 
any  public  school  or  in  any  class  at  any  pub- 
lic school  to  which  students  are  assigned  In 
conformity  with  an  open  enrollment  system 
as  defined  in  Section  1201(g)  of  this  Act,  or 
requiring  any  school  board  to  transport  any 
students  from  one  public  school  to  another 
public  school  or  from  one  place  to  another 
place  or  from  one  school  district  to  another 
school  district  In  order  to  effect  a  change  In 
the  racial  composition  of  the  student  body  at 
any  school  or  place  or  In  any  school  district 
or  denying  to  any  student  the  right  or  privi- 
lege of  attending  any  public  school  ot  class 
at  any  public  school  chosen  by  the  parent 
of  such  student  In  conformity  with  an  open 
enrollment  system  as  defined  In  section  1201 
(g)    of    this    Act,    or    requiring    any    school 
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Ijoard  to  close  any  school  and  trsmsfer  pny 
students  from  the  closed  school  to  any  ofher 
•chool  lor  the  purpose  of  altering  the  rafclal 
composition  of  the  student  body  at  any 
public  school.  I 

Section  1206  is  sanctioned  by  ar^cle 
ni  of  the  Confititution  which  empov^ers 
Congress  to  regulate  the  appellate  Juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  and  both 
the  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
all  Federal  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  J 

Mr.  President.  I  can  state  what  these 
provisions  would  do  in  simpler  fashion. 
They  would  provide  that  wherevet  a 
school  board  establishes  an  open  enijpU- 
ment  policy  for  the  assignment  of  cfiil- 
dren  to  schools  or  classes  under!  its 
jurisdiction,  the  assignment  by  the  scnool 
board  could  not  be  changed  by  require- 
ments imposed  upon  it  by  HEW  or  by  |  the 
Federal  courts.  i 

They  also  provide  that  the  pi<3lic 
school  board  establishes  an  open  eniloll- 
ment  policy  when  it  opens  all  of  |the 
schools  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  to  dhil- 
dren  of  all  races  and  permits  the  chil4ren 
of  all  races  to  attend  the  public  schiools 
available  for  the  education  of  schoolchil- 
dren of  their  ages  and  intellectual  i  at- 
tainments which  are  selected  by  their 
parents.  In  other  words,  an  open  en^ll- 
ment  policy  is  what's  known  in  the  South 
as  a  freedom-of-choice  system.         j 

It  is  known  in  Boston  as  an  open  en- 
rollment system.  I  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress authorize  for  the  South,  and  1  the 
remainder  of  the  coimtry,  open  enroll- 
ment systems  similar  to  that  usei  in 
Boston.  { 

These  provisions  would  prohibit!  the 
busing  of  children  at  the  instance  of 
HEW  or  the  Federal  courts.  It  would 
also  secure  to  each  child  the  right  to  at- 
tend his  neighborhood  school,  whicih  is 
the  school  nearest  his  home,  and  w^iich 
is  available  for  children  of  his  age  i  and 
educational  achievements.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  prohibit  both  the  HEW 
and  the  Federal  courts  from  closing  qown 
schools,  and  taking  students  from  the 
closed  schools  to  other  schools  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  riicial 
composition  of  some  schools  in  the 
system. 

This  bill  is  in  perfect  harmony  \>ntii 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  I4th 
amendment. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  condlnons 
out  of  which  the  necessity  for  amend- 
ment arises,  we  must  imderstand!  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Cl4th 
amendment. 

The  equal  protection  clause  of]  the 
14th  amendment,  which  was  certified 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  on 
July  28,  1863,  forbids  a  State  to  "deny 
to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

By  these  words,  the  equal  protettion 
clause  requires  i.  State  to  treat  inl  like 
manner  all  persons  similiarly  situated. 
State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  of 
Indiana  v.  Jackson.  283  US.  527  (1931) ; 
Maxwell  V.  Bugbee.  250  U.S.  525  (lbl9). 
The  clause  does  not  require  identity  of 
treatment.  Walters  v.  St.  Louis.  347]  US. 
231  a934i.  It  permits  a  State  to  piake 
distinctions  between  persons  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction  if  the  distlnctioni  are 


based  cm  some  reasonable  classification, 
and  all  persons  embraced  within  the 
classification  are  treated  alike.  It  merely 
outlaws  arbitrary  or  Invidious  discrim- 
ination. Avery  v.  Midland  County,  390 
U.S.  474  (1968) ;  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
Co.  v.  Mackey,  127  U.S.  205  (1888) . 

Prom  July  28,  1868,  until  May  17,  1954, 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  was  interpreted  to  sanction 
the  "separate  but  equal  doctrine,"  which 
permitted  a  State  to  segregate  school- 
children in  its  public  schools  on  the  basis 
of  race  when  it  furnished  equal  f sicilities 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  each 
race.  Gong  hum  v.  Rice,  275  U.S.  78 
(1927):  Gumming  v.  Richmond  County 
Board  of  Education.  175  U.S.  528  (1899) ; 
Plessy  V.  Ferguson.  163  U.S.  537  (1896). 
On  May  17,  1954,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  historic  decision  in 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka, 
347  U.S.  483  (1954),  adjudging  "that  in 
the  field  of  public  education  the  doctrine 
of  'separate  but  equal'  has  no  place"  and 
holding  that  a  State  violates  the  equal 
protection  clause  if  it  denies  any  child 
admission  to  any  of  its  public  schools  on 
account  of  the  child's  race. 

On  the  same  day  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  347  UJS. 
497  (1954).  ruling  that  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  5th  amendment  imposes 
the  same  inhibition  on  the  pubUc  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  that  the  equal 
protection  clause  does  on  the  public 
schools  of  a  State,  and  1  year  later 
the  Supreme  Court  announced  its  imple- 
menting decision  in  second  Brown,  which 
is  reported  as  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Topeka,  349  US.  294  (1955) . 

Since    these    decisions    the    Supreme 
Court  has  applied  the  equal  protection 
clause  to  varying  factual  situations  aris- 
ing in  various  southern  public  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  following  cases:  Cooper  v. 
Aaron,  358  U.S.  1,  20  (1958);  Shuttles- 
worth  v.  Birmingham  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 358  U.S.  101  (1958)  :  Bush  v.  Orleans 
Parish  School  Board.  364  U.S.  500  (I960) : 
Watson  v.  City  of  Memphis,  373  U.S.  526 
(1963):  Goss  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Knoxville,  373  U.S.  683  (1963)  ;  Griffln  v. 
County  School  Board  of  Prince  Edward 
County.  377  U.S.  218  (1964)  ;  Bradley  v. 
School  Board  of  City  of  Richmond.  382 
U.S.  103  (1965) :  Rogers  v.  Paul,  382  U.S. 
198    (1965);    Green    v.    County    Scfiool 
Board  of  New  Kent  County,  391  U.S.  430 
(1968) :  Raney  v.  Beard  of  Education  of 
the  Gould  School  District,  391  U.S.  443 
(1968)  ;  Monroe  v.  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  City  of  Jackson.  391  U.S.  450 
(1968);    United   States   v.   Montgomery 
County  Board  of  Education.  395  U.S.  225 
(1969);    Alexander    v.    Holmes    County 
Board  oj  Education.  396  U.S.  19  (1969) ; 
Dowell   V.   Board  of   Education  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Public  Schools.  396  U.S. 
269    (1969);    Carter    v.    West    Felicana 
Parish  School  Board.  396  U.S.  226  ( 1969) : 
Carter  v.  West  Felicana  Parish  School 
Board.  396  U.S.  290  (1970);  and  North- 
cross  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Mem- 
phis City  Schools,  397  U.S.  232  (1970) . 

Besides,  individual  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  acting  as  Circuit  Justices,  have 
expressed  opinions  on  the  subject  in  these 
cases:  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
of  Mobile  County  v.  Davis,  11  L.  ed.  2d 


26  (1963) :  Keyes  v.  School  Dittrict  No.l, 
Denver,  396  U.S.  1215  (1970) ;  and  Alex- 
ander  v.  Holmes  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 396  U.S.  1218  (1969). 

And  on  April  20,  1971,  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  latest  decision  in 
this  area,  Swann  versus  Charlotte- 
Mecklinburg  Board  of  Education. 

When  all  of  these  cases  are  analyzed, 
they  interpret  the  equal  protection 
clause  as  follows: 

First.  The  equal  protection  clause 
makes  it  unconstitutional  for  a  State  to 
deny  any  child  admission  to  any  public 
school  it  operates  on  account  of  the 
child's  race. 

Second.  In  consequence,  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  imposes  upon  a  State,  act- 
ing through  its  appropriate  agencies,  the 
responsibility  to  establish  a  system  of  de- 
termining admission  to  its  public  schools 
on  a  nonracial  basis. 

Third.  A  State,  which  operated  a 
racially  segregated  system  of  public 
schools  on  May  17,  1954,  fulfills  this  re- 
sponsibilty  by  converting  its  dual  public 
school  system  into  a  unitary  public 
school  system. 

Fourth.  A  imitary  public  school  system 
is  one  "within  which  no  person  is  to  be 
effectively  excluded  from  any  school  be- 
cause of  race  or  color." 

As  interpreted  in  the  first  Brown  Case, 
347  U.S.  483  (1954),  and  all  subsequent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  relevant  to  the 
subject,  the  equal  protection  clause  for- 
bids a  public  school  board,  which  acts  as 
a  State  agency,  to  deny  any  child  admis- 
sion to  any  school  it  operates  on  account 
of  the  child's  race.  A  public  school  board 
obeys  the  clause  by  maintaining  a  uni- 
tary school  system,  i.e.,  a  school  system 
"within  which  no  person  is  to  be  effec- 
tively excluded  from  any  school  because 
of  race  or  color."  Northcross  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Memphis  City  Schools, 
397  U.S.  232  (1970) ;  Alexander  v.  Holmes 
County  Board  of  Education.  396  U.S.  19 
(1969).  See  also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black,  acting  as  Circuit  Justice,  in 
Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Board  of 
Education,  396  U.S.  1218   (1969). 

The  power  to  assign  children  to  State 
supported  schools  belongs  to  the  public 
school  board  which  operates  them.  The 
equal  protection  clause  does  not  under- 
take to  transfer  this  power  to  the  Federal 
Courts.  It  merely  subjects  the  exercise 
of  the  power  by  the  public  school  board  to 
this  limitation:  The  board  must  not  ex- 
clude any  child  from  any  school  it  oper- 
ates because  of  the  child's  race. 

If  it  faithfully  observes  this  limitation 
upon  its  power,  a  public  school  board  has 
the  right  to  assign  children  to  the  schools 
it  operates  In  any  nondiscriminatory 
fashion  satisfactory  to  itself. 

School  Board  exercises  this  right  when 
it  creates  nondiscriminatory  attendance 
districts  or  zones  and  assigns  all  chil- 
dren, whether  black  or  white,  to  neigh- 
borhood schools  in  the  districts  or  zones 
of  their  residence  without  regard  to  race. 
It  inevitably  follows  that  where  school 
attendance  areas  are  not  arbitrarily  (W 
Invidiously  fixed  so  as  to  Include  or  ex- 
clude children  of  a  particular  race,  toe 
equal  protection  clause  d(5es  not  prohlbu 
a  State  or  local  school  board  from  re- 
quiring that  the  children  Uving  in  each 
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attendance  area  attend  the  school  in  th»t 
area  even  though  the  effect  of  such  a 
requirement,  in  a  locaUty  where  the  dif- 
ferent races  are  concentrated  in  separate 
residential  areas,  is  racial  imbalance  or 
de  facto  segregation  in  the  schools. 

Although  a  school  system  is  In  the 
South,  racial  imbalances  produced  in  its 
schools  by  de  facto  residential  segrega- 
tion are  Just  as  innocent  as  racial  im- 
balances produced  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  North  by  the  same  cause,  and  are 
equally  exempt  from  federal  interfer- 
ence, whether  legislative,  executive,  or 
judicial,  imder  the  equal  protection 
clause,  which,  as  already  pointed  out, 
condemns  no  discrimination  except  that 
which  is  arbitrary  or  invidious. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  sug- 
gest the  Senate  be  in  order  so  that  we 
can  hear  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate,  please. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  so  adjudged.  Indeed,  it 
must  do  so  if  the  United  States  Is  to  be 
truly  one  Nation  under  one  flag  and  one 
Constitution. 

It  no  longer  comports  with  intellec- 
tual inegrity  to  call  all  racial  imbalances 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  South  de 
jure,  arid  all  racial  imbalances  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  North  de  facto. 

There  is  now  no  de  jure  school  segre- 
gation anywhere  in  our  land.  Racial  im- 
balances in  public  schools  are  either  ar- 
bitrary or  invidious  and,  hence,  consti- 
tutionally impermissible,  both  North  said 
South,  or  innocent  and,  hence,  consti- 
tutionally permissible,  both  North  and 
South.  Racial  imbalances  resulting  from 
de  facto  residential  segregation  or  non- 
discriminatory districting  or  zoning, 
whether  in  the  North  or  in  the  South,  are 
clearly  iimocent  and  constitutionally 
permissible. 

Moreover,  it  no  longer  comports  with 
reality,  commonsense,  or  justice  to  apply 
one  rule  to  the  North  and  another  to 
the  South  because  the  South  did  not 
precede  the  Supreme  Court  in  discover- 
ing that  the  "s^arate,  but  equal  doc- 
trine" had  ceased  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land. 

As  I  shall  demonstrate  later,  s(»ne  Fed- 
eral courts  actually  discriminate  against 
southern  school  districts  simply  be- 
cause southern  school  districts  were  not 
smarter  than  the  Supreme  Court  itself 
and  did  not  discover  before  the  Supreme 
Court  discovered  that  the  separate  but 
equal  doctrine  had  ceased  to  be  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land. 

As  I  have  stated,  a  school  board  per- 
forms its  duty  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  when  it  creates  nondiscriminatory 
districts  or  zones  and  assigns  all  chil- 
dren, whether  they  be  black  or  white,  to 
neighborhood  schools  in  the  districts  or 
zones  of  their  residence  vrtthout  regard 
to  race. 

And,  as  we  shall  see,  a  school  board 
likewise  performs  its  constitutional  obli- 
gation when  it  assigns  children  to  its 
public  schools  pursuant  to  a  freedom  of 
choice  or  open  enrollment  system  as 
defined  in  my  amendment. 

These  things  are  so  because  if  chil- 
dren   are    similarly    situated    and    the 
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school  board  treats  them  extictly  alike, 
its  action  is  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  equal  protection  clause. 

The  equal  protection  clause  is  limited 
in  objective  and  operation.  It  imposes 
this  duty,  and  this  duty  only,  on  a  State, 
that  is,  to  treat  in  like  manner  all  per- 
sons similarly  situated. 

In  consequence,  it  forbids  a  public 
school  board,  acting  as  a  State  agency, 
to  exclude  any  child  from  any  school 
because  of  the  child's  race. 

PMrther  than  that  it  does  not  go.  It 
does  not  rob  any  public  school  board  of 
its  inherent  authority  to  assign  children 
of  any  race  to  their  neighborhood  school 
if  the  school  board  acts  for  reasons  other 
than  racial  reasons,  such  as  a  piupose  to 
promote  ease  of  school  administration, 
convenience  of  the  children  and  the 
homes  from  which  they  come,  or  econ- 
omy of  operation. 

Hence,  it  does  not  empower  Federal 
courts  to  deny  children  of  any  race 
admission  to  their  neighborhood  schools 
and  to  bus  them  to  other  schools  in  other 
areas  to  remedy  racicU  imbalances  in 
their  neighborhood  schools  or  the  other 
schools  arising  out  of  the  residential 
patterns  of  their  neighborhoods  or  of  the 
other  areas. 

And,  above  all  things,  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  does  not  intend  that  little 
children,  black  or  white,  shall  be  treated 
as  pawns  on  a  bureaucratic  or  judicial 
chess  board. 

I  reiterate:  A  school  board,  acting  as 
a  state  agency,  has  the  power  to  assign 
children  to  the  public  schools  it  (^lerates 
free  from  interference  by  the  Federid 
judiciary  as  long  as  it  obeys  the  equal 
protection  clause  and  does  not  exclude 
any  child  from  any  schocd  because  of  the 
child's  race. 

When  a  school  board  violates  the  equal 
protection  clause,  a  Federal  Court  has 
jurisdiction  to  order  the  school  board  to 
devise  and  implement  a  plan  sufficient 
to  remedy  its  discriminatory  assignment 
of  children  to  its  schools,  and  to  punish 
the  members  of  the  school  board  for  con- 
tempt of  court  If  they  fail  to  obey  the 
order.  Nevertheless,  the  power  to  devise 
and  implement  a  plan  to  remedy  the  dis- 
criminatory assignment  continues  to 
reside  in  the  school  board,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Court  is  without  power  to  reject  a 
nondiscriminatory  plan  submitted  by 
the  school  board  because  such  non- 
discriminatory plan  will  not  mix  the 
races  in  the  schools  in  numbers  or  pro- 
fwrtions  satisfactory  to  the  Federal 
Court. 

Besides  the  Federal  Court  cannot 
usurp  and  exercise  the  power  of  the 
school  board  to  devise  a  non-discrim- 
inatory assignment  plan  because  the 
Federal  Court  wishes  to  mix  the  races  in 
the  schools  in  greater  numbers  or  pro- 
portions than  the  non-discriminatory 
plan  of  the  school  board  envisages. 

When  it  is  stated  in  simple  fashion  the 
equal  protection  clause  merely  means 
that  all  persons  subjected  to  state  Eiction 
must  be  treated  alike  under  like  condi- 
tions, both  in  the  rights  conferred  and  in 
the  obligations  imposed. 

As  Chief  Justice  Burger  repeatedly 
stated  in  Swarm  against  The  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  the 


Supreme  Court  has  not  departed  in  any 
way  from  the  interpretation  it  placed 
upon  the  equal  protection  clause  in  the 
original  Brown  case. 

In  interpreting  this  clause  in  Broum 
v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  347 
U.S.  483,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a 
State  denies  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  to  black  children  if  it  denies  them 
admission  to  its  public  schools  attended 
by  white  children  under  State  laws  re- 
quiring or  permitting  segregation  ac- 
cording to  race.  One  of  the  intellectual 
and  legal  giants  of  our  sige,  the  late 
Chief  Judge  John  J.  Parker  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  correctly  explained  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  in  the  Brown  Case 
in  his  per  curiam  opinion  in  Briggs  v. 
Elliott,  132  F.  Supp.  776,  777: 

Having  said  this,  It  Is  Important  that  we 
point  out  exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  and  what  It  has  not  decided  In 
this  case.  It  has  not  decided  that  the  federal 
courts  are  to  take  over  or  regulate  the  public 
schools  of  the  states.  It  has  not  decided  that 
the  states  must  mix  persons  of  different 
rstces  in  the  schools  or  must  require  tbem  to 
attend  schools  or  must  deprive  them  of  the 
right  of  choosing  the  schools  they  attend. 
What  It  has  decided,  and  all  that  It  has 
decided,  is  that  a  state  may  not  deny  to  any 
person  on  account  of  race  the  right  to  attend 
any  school  that  It  nmlntalns.  This,  under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  state  may 
not  do  directly  or  indirectly;  but  If  the 
schools  which  It  maintains  are  open  to  chil- 
dren of  all  races,  no  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution Is  Involved  even  though  the  chil- 
dren of  different  races  voluntarily  attend 
different  schools,  as  they  attend  different 
churches.  Nothing  In  the  Constitution  or  la 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  takes 
away  from  the  people  freedom  to  choose  the 
schools  they  attend.  The  Constitution,  In 
other  words,  does  not  require  Integration.  It 
merely  forbids  discrimination.  It  does  not 
forbid  such  segregation  as  occurs  as  the  re- 
sult of  voluntary  action.  It  merely  forbids 
the  use  of  governmental  power  to  enforce 
segregation.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  IB 
a  limitation  upon  the  exercise  of  power  by 
the  state  or  state  agencies,  not  a  limitation 
upon  the  freedom  of  individuals. 

What  Judge  Parker  said  in  the  Briggs 
case  correctly  interprets  the  ruling  in 
the  Brown  case.  Circuit  Judge  Wisdom's 
attempt  in  U.S.  v.  Jefferson  County 
Board  of  Education.  372  F.  2d  836.  862, 
to  dismiss  what  Judge  Parker  declared 
in  the  Briggs  case  as  "pure  dictum"  is 
not  even  plausible.  The  Briggs  case  was 
one  of  the  four  cases  consolidated  for 
hearing  and  decision  in  the  Brown  case, 
and  Judge  Parker  was  applying  that 
decision  to  the  Briggs  case  on  its  remand 
to  the  three- judge  district  coiul  sitting 
in  the  eastern  district  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

It  is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sim  in  a 
cloudless  sky  that  Judge  Parker's  asser- 
tion that  when  a  State  opens  its  schools 
to  children  of  all  races  and  grants  to 
them  freedom  to  choose  the  schools  they 
attend,  its  action  in  so  doing  does  not 
violate  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  and  is  absolutely 
sound.  This  is  so  because  when  it  takes 
such  action,  the  State  treats  all  persons 
of  all  races  exactly  alike  under  like  con- 
ditions, and  thus  fulfills  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  equal  protection 
clause.  No  amoimt  of  Judicial  or  bureau- 
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cratic  jargon  and  sophistry  can  erase  this 
obvious  truth.  I 

Moreover,  Judge  Parker's  declaratioti 
is  faithful  to  the  proposition  that  th(e 
Constitution  decrees  that  Americans  aiie 
citizens  of  a  free  society  and  not  the  hair- 
less and  helpless  subjects  of  Judicial  and 
bureaucratic  oligarchies.  | 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  at  this  poii^t 
that  when  the  Brown  case  itself  was  re- 
manded to  the  court  in  which  it  orlgli- 
nated,  the  three-Judge  \JB.  Dii- 
trict  Court  sitting  In  the  District  of  Kani- 
sas  revealed  itself  to  be  in  compleUe 
agreement  with  Judge  Parker's  analysts 
of  the  Brown  case  by  making  the  foUovf- 
ing  statement: 

It  was  stressed  at  the  hearing  that  suc^ 
schools  as  Buchanan  are  all -colored  schools 
and  that  in  them  there  is  no  IntermlngUqg 
of  colored  and  white  children.  Desegregation 
does  not  mean  that  there  must  be  Intel- 
TTiingiing  of  the  races  in  all  school  district^. 
It  means  only  that  they  may  not  be  prevented 
from  IntermlngUng  or  going  to  school  to- 
gether because  of  race  or  color.  i 

If  It  Is  a  fact,  as  we  understand  It  Is.  wltfc 
respect  to  Buchanan  School  that  the  district 
Is  Inhabited  entirely  by  colored  students,  ao 
violation  of  any  constitutional  right  reeul^ 
because  they  are  compelled  to  attend  tiUe 
school  In  the  dlsulct  In  which  they  live.  (1^9 
r.  Supp.  468,  470)  I 

It  ia  noted,  In  passing,  that  in  Bell  V. 
School  City  at  Gary.  324  F.  2d  209,  Deil 
V.  Cincinnati  Board  of  EdiLcation,  3^9 
P.  2d  55,  and  other  well  considered  cas^ 
able  Federal  courts  rendered  decisions  bi 
full  harmony  with  the  soimd  views  ex- 
pressed by  judge  Parker  in  the  Briggs 
case  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  jn 
one  or  two  cases  the  court  has  misap- 
plied these  principles  of  law.  ' 

It  is  apparent  from  the  Swann  case, 
which  was  handed  down  on  April  20, 
and  every  other  decision  of  the  Supren^e 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  this  sul»- 
ject.  that  a  Federal  court  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  has  no  jurisdiction  to  corn- 
pel  a  local  school  board  to  do  anything 
unless  that  local  school  board  arbltrariry 
or  unreasonably  discriminates  against 
children  by  denying  children  admission 
to  a  school  which  it  ojjerates  because  ♦f 
their  race.  That  Is  In  line  with  all  tHe 
other  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  dn 
this  point.  ' 

[Disturbance  in  the  visitors'  galleriesil 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
BvcKLtr) .  Will  the  Senator  from  Norljh 
Carolina  suspend?  The  Chair  wishes  to 
remind  those  in  the  galleries  once  again 
that  under  rule  XIX  the  Chair  is  required 
to  maintain  order  in  the  Senate.  Th>t 
means  absolute  quiet.  If  the  rule  is  not 
observed,  the  Chair  will  be  obligated  to 
require  that  those  causing  the  disturl^- 
ances  and  noise  be  removed.  i 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Some  of  the  Federal  courts 
Inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  are  now  at- 
tempting to  rob  schoolchildren  and  their 
parents  of  the  liberty  to  select  schools 
embodied  in  the  freedom  of  choice  or 
open  enrollment  concept.  For  example, 
the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
clared on  July  11.  1969.  In  the  case  en- 
titled Hawthorne  against  Lunenberg 
that  "the  famous  Briggs  against  Elliobt 
dictum — adhered  to  by  this  court  for 


many  years — that  the  Constitution  for- 
bids segregation  but  does  not  require 
integration,  is  now  dead." 

In  this  quotation  from  the  Hawthorne 
case,  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
was  referring  to  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple enunciated  by  Judge  Parker  in  these 
words: 

Nothing  In  the  Constitution — takes  away 
from  the  people  the  freedom  to  choose  the 
schools  they  attend.  Briggs  v.  Elliott,  132  P. 
Supp.,  776.  777. 

I  make  this  observation:  If  this  con- 
stitutional principle  is  now  dead,  it  was 
murdered  by  judicial  activists  in  violation 
of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  itself.  This  is  so  because  no 
man  who  is  willing  to  give  words  their 
obvious  meaning  can  find  anything  in  the 
equal  protection  clause  which  deprives 
any  individual  in  the  United  States  of  the 
freedom  to  choose  the  public  school  he 
attends  or  any  other  freedom.  Indeed,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  this  clause  relates 
solely  to  State  and  not  to  individual 
action. 

Judicial  activists  cite  the  opinion  of 
Justice  Brennan  in  Green  against  County 
School  Board  of  New  Kent  Coimty,  391 
U.S.  430,  as  a  pronouncement  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  the  Brown  case  requires 
all  public  schools  to  be  compulsorily  In- 
tegrated if  both  black  and  white  children 
of  school  age  are  obtainable  and  that  all 
■'freedom  of  choice"  plans  are  automati- 
cally unconstitutional. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  case  laid 
down  &s  the  applicable  constitutional 
principle  that  the  only  obligation  rest- 
ing upon  a  State  which  maintained  a  seg- 
regated system  on  May  17,  1954,  was  to 
convert  that  system  to  a  unitary  school 
system,  a  system  in  which  admission  to 
its  schools  is  determined  on  a  nonracial 
basis.  I  submit  that  that  is  exactly  what 
Chief  Justice  Burger  stated  time  and 
time  again  In  his  opinion  In  Swann 
against  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education. 

I  would  have  to  confess  that  I  think 
that  the  Green  case  misapplied  that  the 
principle  of  constitutional  law  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  while  professing  to  ad- 
here to  and  enforce  that  principle  of 
constitutional  law. 

I  shall  not  imdertake  to  analyze  the 
Green  case  In  detail.  If  one  desires  to 
speak  with  assurance  concerning  it,  he 
must  limit  his  remarks  to  these  observa- 
tions: Its  facts  are  plain;  its  verbiage  Is 
ambiguous  and  murky;  It  lays  down  no 
imderstandable  or  workable  rule. 

New  Kent  County  is  a  rural  county  in 
eastern  Virginia  which  possesses  only 
two  schools.  One  of  thege  schools,  the 
New  Kent  School,  is  designated  by  the 
opinion  as  a  "white"  school,  and  the 
other,  the  Watkins  School,  is  designated 
by  the  opinion  as  a  "Negro"  school.  Three 
years  before  the  opinion  was  written, 
the  School  Board  of  New  Kent  County 
completely  removed  from  its  school  sys- 
tem all  State-imposed  segregation,  and 
adopted  a  "freedom  of  choice"  plan 
which  allowed  each  black  and  white 
school  child  in  New^  Kent  County  to  at- 
tend whichever  school  he  chose  to  attend. 

The  district  court  and  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  adjudged  this  free- 


dom of  choice  plan  valid,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  their  rulings  and 
remanded  the  case  to  the  district  court 
with  a  statement  that  the  school  board 
must  be  required  to  "fashion  steps  which 
promise  realistically  to  convert  promptly 
to  a  system  without  a  'white'  school  and 
a  'Negro'  school,  but  Just  schools."  I  will 
not  undertake  to  determine  whether  the 
case  constitutes  a  solemn  adjudication 
that  the  words  "Just  schools"  imply  that 
all  schools  must  be  black  and  white 
schools  where  black  and  white  children 
are  available  for  coercive  mixing. 

I  will  make  certain  comments,  how- 
ever, concerning  the  only  real  reason 
given  by  the  opinion  for  the  rejection  of 
the  school  board's  "freedom  of  choice" 
plan. 

The  opinion  declares  that  such  plan 
did  not  constitute  an  "adeqiiate  compli- 
ance" with  the  responsibility  imposed 
upon  the  school  board  by  the  second  de- 
cision in  the  Brown  case  (347  U.S.  294, 
300-301),  "to  achieve  a  system  of  deter- 
mining admission  to  the  public  schools 
on  a  nonracial  basis"  because  not  a  single 
one  of  the  550  white  children  in  the 
county  had  chosen  to  attend  Watkins 
School,  and  only  115  of  the  740  black 
children  in  the  county  had  chosen  to  at- 
tend the  New  Kent  School. 

Despite  this  ruling,  it  is  as  clear  as  the 
noonday  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky  that  the 
most  effective  way  "to  achieve  a  system 
of  determining  admission  to  the  public 
schools  on  a  nonracial  basis"  Is  to  open 
the  public  schools  to  children  of  all  races, 
and  allow  them  or  their  parents  to  choose 
the  schools  they  attend.  Oceans  of 
Judicial  sophistry  cannot  wash  out  this 
plain  truth. 

If  the  Green  case  means  anything,  it 
means  that  freedom  of  choice  plans  are 
valid  if  black  and  white  children  choose 
to  mix  themselves  in  public  schools  in 
proportions  pleasing  to  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  but  are  invalid  if  black  and 
white  children  exercise  their  freedom 
of  choice  In  a  manner  displeasing  to 
Supreme  Court  Justices. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  cannot 
continue  to  boast  that  it  is  a  fiee  coun- 
try if  the  freedom  of  Its  people  hangs 
on  such  an  arbitrary  and  tenuous  judi- 
cal thread. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  cartoon  and  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
June  23,  1968,  and  which  are  highly  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. The  cartoon  depicts  a  black-robed 
Federal  Judge  who  presides  over  a 
classroom  inhabited  by  small  children, 
banging  his  gavel  on  the  teacher's  desk 
and  declaring  in  stern  Judicial  language: 
"This  court  will  come  to  order." 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  format  of  the 
Record  does  not  permit  reproduction  of 
the  cartoon  for  the  edification  of  Sen- 
ators. Fortunately,  however.  I  can  have 
the  editorial  reproduced  in  the  Record. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  which  is  entitled  "Our 
Judges  Should  Stick  To  Their  Judging," 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Keven  months  ago  the  American  Assocla- 
aon  of  School  Administrators,  with  some 
17  000  members  around  the  country  strongly 
ur«ed  that  an  appeal  be  taken  from  Judge 
Skelly  Wright's  decision  In  the  District  school 

case. 

The  association  said  that  the  decision 
"usurps  the  prerogatives  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  school  administrators"  and,  fur- 
ther, that  Judge  Wright's  educational  the- 
ories are  "wrong  and  dangerous." 

Now  a  year  after  the  ruling,  an  appeal  will 
be  beard  this  week  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals.  What  the  result  will  be  is,  of 
course,  uncertain.  But  one  may  at  least  hope 
that  the  appeUate  judges  wlU  return  con- 
trol of  the  Washington  schools  to  the  school 
authorities,  and  that  Judge  Wright  will  be 
encouraged  to  devote  himself  to  his  Judicial 
knitting. 

Judge  Wright  has  not  been  the  only  fed- 
eral judge  to  get  Into  the  business  of  running 
or  trying  to  run  public  school  systems.  The 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  also  got  In  a  few  whacks  this  year. 

The  case  of  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1964 
and  an  Implementing  decision,  known  as 
Brown  II.  came  down  a  year  later. 

The  1954  Brown  ruling  held  that  segre- 
gated public  school  systems  Imposed  or  re- 
quired by  state  or  local  law  were  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and 
therefore  unconstitutional.  Brown  n  decreed 
that  such  segregated  systems  must  be  abol- 
ished. The  court  did  not  say,  however,  that 
compulsory  segregation  must  be  replaced  by 
compulsory  Integration. 

John  J.  Parker,  then  chief  Judge  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit,  construed  the  Brown  decision 
in  this  language:  "It  (the  court)  has  not  de- 
cided that  the  states  must  mix  persons  of 
different  races  In  the  schools  or  must  require 
them  to  attend  schools  or  must  deprive  them 
of  the  right  of  choosing  the  schools  they  at- 
tend. What  It  has  decided,  and  all  that  It  has 
decided,  is  that  a  state  may  not  deny  to  any 
person  on  account  of  race  the  right  to  attend 
any  school  that  It  maintains.  •  •  •  Nothing 
in  the  Constitution  or  in  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  takes  away  from  the  people 
the  freedom  to  choose  the  schools  they 
attend." 

Chief  Judge  Parker  was  a  distinguished 
Jurist,  not  a  man  to  bypass  or  undermine 
Supreme  Court  rulings.  A  few  years  before 
his  death  in  1958  he  was  awarded  the  Amer- 
lean  Bar  Association's  gold  medal  for  "con- 
spicuous service  to  American  jiu-lsprudence." 
But  in  undertaking  to  construe  Brown,  Judge 
Parker  spoke  too  soon.  He  couldn't  foresee,  of 
course,  what  the  Supreme  Court  would  aay  In 
May  1968  in  the  case  of  Virginia's  New  Kent 
County,  and  he  would  have  been  horrified  to 
read  that  opinion. 

New  Kent  Is  a  small  rural  county  with 
only  two  schools  for  Its  740  Negro  and  650 
white  pupils — New  Kent  School  on  the  east 
side  of  the  county  for  whites  and  Oeorge  W. 
Watkins  School  on  the  west  for  Negroes. 
There  is  no  residential  segregation  In  the 
county. 

New  Kent,  as  it  had  to  do.  went  along  for 
several  years  after  Brown  with  the  Virginia 
Legislature's  various  efforts  to  avoid  school 
desegregation.  But  three  years  ago  the 
county  adopted  a  freedom  of  choice  plan. 
There  has  been  no  claim  that  the  plan  did  not 
offer  a  truly  free  choice  or  that  It  was  applied 
in  any  discriminatory  way.  No  white  children 
transferred  to  the  Watkins  School.  But  In 
1967  a  total  of  115  Negro  children  applied  for 
and  were  enrolled  In  New  Kent.  This  was  up 
from  36  In  1966  and  111  in  1966.  To  sum  It 
up,  no  white  children  have  gone  to  the 
"colored"  school,  but  slightly  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  Negro  children  were  attending 
tbe  "white"  school  at  the  end  of  this  year's 
term. 

In  an  ambiguous  opinion,  Justice  Bratman 
said  this  was  not  good  enough. 


He  did  not.  and  indeed  he  could  not,  prop- 
erly say  that  a  bona  fide  freedom  of  choice 
plan,  such  as  New  Kent's,  is  unconstitu- 
tional. In  fact,  he  did  not  cite  any  specific 
constitutional  basis  for  holding  that  the 
New  Kent  ssrstem  wouldn't  do. 

He  said  the  plan  placed  a  "burden"  on 
children  and  their  pcu-ents — the  burden  of 
applying  for  admission  to  one  school  or  the 
other  if  they  wanted  to  switch.  He  did  not 
stress  the  point  that  the  j>arents  of  116 
Negro  children  did  not  find  this  too  burden- 
some last  year.  He  also  suggested  that  the 
county  should  adopt  some  kind  of  "zoning" 
system,  although  he  was  very  vague  about 
this.  And  without  more  ado,  he  set  aside  a 
ruling  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  which  had  up- 
held the  New  Kent  plan. 

So  much  for  that.  But  what  Is  It  that  New 
Kent  County  Is  supposed  to  do  that  will 
satisfy  the  learned  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  when  they  doff  their  Judicial  robes 
and  sit  as  a  local  school  board?  Justice 
Breiuian  didn't  say.  The  county  authorities 
are  left  In  the  dark.  But  we  have  several 
suggestions.  (1)  The  ruling  applies  only  to 
states  whose  schools  formerly  were  segre- 
gated by  law,  which  means  the  southern  and 
border  states.  If  this  Is  what  the  law  now 
requires  in  those  states,  why  Is  It  not  re- 
quired In  all  states?  (2)  This  decision,  al- 
though It  doesn't  spell  It  out,  clearly  com- 
mands compulsory  Integration,  and  tills 
without  specifying  any  constitutional  basis 
for  the  comnvind.  Judge  Breiuian  did  cite 
some  language  from  Brown  n,  but  Brown  n 
Is  not  the  Constitution.  (3)  The  court  Is 
sajrlng,  though  not  In  so  many  words,  that 
some  white  children  In  New  Kent  County, 
regardless  of  their  wishes,  must  be  com- 
pelled by  the  local  authorities  to  attend  the 
"colored"  school,  and  that  more  than  116 
Negro  children,  regardless  of  their  desires, 
must  be  compelled  to  attend  the  "white" 
school.  Precisely  what  racUJ  "mix"  will  be 
satisfactory?  Again,  the  Justices  In  their  In- 
finite wisdom  did  not  say.  We  suspect  they 
haven't  the  foggiest  notion.  We  also  suspect 
that  what  tbey  have  done  will  play  hob  with 
New  Kent  County's  public  school  system  and 
the  education  of  both  its  black  and  white 
chUdren. 

Another  Judicial  shocker,  which  rein- 
forces our  belief  that  Judges,  especially  eager- 
beaver  judges,  should  stay  out  of  the  school- 
room, has  Just  come  down  from  the  Fourth 
Circuit. 

The  effect  of  this  5-to-2  ruling  in  a 
Norfolk  case  Is  to  cut  down  the  neighbor- 
hood school  concept.  Again,  the  court  ma- 
jority uses  weasel  words.  It  says  that  the 
assignment  of  pupils  to  neighborhood  schools 
Is  a  sound  concept.  But  It  adds  that  this  is 
not  true  Lf  purely  i>rivate  discrimination  in 
housing  keeps  Negroes  out  of  a  given  resi- 
dential area.  How  does  private  discrimina- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  public  or  state 
discrimination,  offend  the  Constitution?  The 
majority  Judges,  of  course,  do  not  say.  But 
we  note  with  Interest  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion by  Judge  Albert  V.  Bryan,  who  said  the 
court  was  guUty  of  "usurpation",  and  that 
the  majority  through  Its  decision  "once  again 
acts  as  a  school  board  and  as  a  trial  court, 
and  now  Is  about  to  act  as  a  city  planning 
commission."  This  last  presvunably  refers  to 
the  problem  of  how  to  bus  pupils  In  Norfolk, 
which  has  no  school  bus  system. 

To  sum  It  up,  federal  judges  have  a  con- 
stitutional duty  and  the  competence  to 
strike  down  any  law  which  Imposes  schocd 
segregation.  They  have  neither  the  duty  nor 
the  competence  to  demand  compulsory  inte- 
gration and  to  run  the  schools  by  judicial 
fiat.  The  sooner  the  Judges  recognize  this.  If 
they  ever  recognize  It.  the  better  it  will  be 
for  our  system  of  public  educattcm. 

[Disturbance  in  a  visitors'  gallery.] 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Quiet  will 
be  maintained  in  the  gallery. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  please  clear 
the  gallery  of  those  causing  the  disturb- 
ance. 

The  remaining  guests  in  the  gallery 
are  reminded  that  the  Chair  has  the  ob- 
ligation, imder  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
to  maintain  order,  and  intends  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  passing 
from  this  phase  of  my  remarks,  I  note 
that  since  it  is  authorized  by  congres- 
sional legislation  to  extend  Federal  fi- 
nancial aid  to  public  school  activities, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  ttdmini.sters  the  provisions 
of  Utle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
which  deals  with  nondiscrimination  in 
federal  assisted  programs. 

An  observant  and  wise  Federal  district 
Judge,  J.  Robert  Elliott,  of  the  middle 
district  of  Georgia,  who  performs  his 
Judicial  tasks  where  people  live,  move, 
and  have  their  being  rather  than  in 
some  ivory  tower,  entered  a  trenchant 
and  illuminating  interim  opinion  a  short 
time  ago  when  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  remanded  the  case  of  United 
States  Etgainst  Board  of  Education  of 
Crisp  County.  Georgia,  to  the  \JB.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Greorgia  with  directions  that  Judge  El- 
liott reconsider  his  former  ruling  in  the 
light  of  the  most  recent  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court 
dealing  with  school  desegregation. 

In  an  order  requiring  the  school  board 
to  submit  a  new  plan  of  desegregation. 
Judge  Elliott  made  an  accurate  and 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  tragic  impact 
of  Judicially  coerced  integration  upon 
law  and  public  school  education.  I  quote 
his  words: 

A  review  of  these  decisions  shows  that  It  is 
Intended  that  Integration  be  brought  about 
In  some  way  by  school  administrators  as  the 
first  order  of  business.  Problems  of  money, 
problems  of  transportation,  problems  of  find- 
ing competent  teachers  willing  to  staff  com- 
pletely Integrated  schooilfl.  problems  of  polit- 
ical and  emotional  ramifications  and  the 
myriad  frustrating  difficulties  peculiar  to 
public  education,  and  even  the  substantial 
objections  of  those  thought  to  be  benefited, 
are  either  Ignored  or  brushed  aside.  We  are 
told  not  to  be  "color  blind",  but  to  be  "color 
conscious".  The  three  R's  long  thought  to  be 
the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  public 
school  systmn  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  one 
big  R-Raoe.  Integration  is  primary.  Educa- 
tion Is  secondary.  And  through  it  all  Is  the 
clear  Implication  th&t  Federal  Courts  are 
competent  to  design,  superyiae  and  adminis- 
ter plans  for  tlve  Integration  of  all  school 
syatems  within  our  jxirladlctlon  regardless  of 
the  diverse  and  complex  pzx>blems  presented. 
As  for  myself,  I  disavow  any  such  occult 
power  and  am  convinced  that  a  fairly  admin- 
istered freedom  of  choice  plan  Is  the  best 
answer  and  that  the  "immediate  total  in- 
tegration at  any  cost"  approach  muart  In- 
evitably result  in  serious  damage  to  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  However,  we  are  bound  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals  tor  the  Fifth  Circuit,  so  we 
wUl  make  one  more  drag  of  the  Judicial  claw 
across  this  sensitive  area. 

The  Judicial  activists  and  the  cnisadlng 
bureaucrata  have  virtuaUy  taken  over 
the  public  schools  of  the  South. 

They  arbitrarily  establish  numerical 
or  percentage  quotas  based  on  race  for 
specified  schools,  and  compel  school 
boards  to  assign  black  and  white  admin- 
istrators and  teachers,  and  black  and 
white  children  to  these  schools  in  num- 
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bers  or  percentages  sufficient  to  meet 
these  racial  quotas. 

If  neighborhood  schools  are  located  In 
racially  mixed  school  districts,  they 
compel  school  boards  to  force  children 
residing  in  the  districts  to  attend  th!ir 
neighborhood  schools  even  in  instani  es 
where  some  of  the  children  have  va  id 
reasons  for  assignment  to  schools  elie- 
where. 

If  neighborhood  schools  are  not  local  ed 
in  racially  mixed  dL^tricts,  they  compel 
school  boards  to  resort  to  geographical 
rezoning.  to  bus  schoolchildren  from  cme 
school  to  another  or  from  one  sch)ol 
district  to  another,  and  to  "pair  schools." 
The  sole  objective  of  each  of  thsse 
courses  of  action  Is  to  mix  black  and 
white  children  in  the  same  schools,  and 
each  of  them  requires  that  substantial 
numbers  of  black  and  white  children  |  be 
denied  the  freedom  to  attend  the  neigh- 
borhood schools  nearest  their  hoijes 
because  children  of  their  race  are  needed 
to  integrate  schools  elsewhere. 

Let  me  explain  what  each  of  thtese 
courses  of  action  involves. 

In  geographical  rezoning,  Fedejral 
judges  and  HEW  officials  compel  school 
boards  to  create  new  geographical  dis- 
tricts or  zones,  gerrymandered  if  neqes- 
sary  for  the  purpose,  to  embrace  racially 
mixed  residential  areas,  and  to  makejar- 
bitrar>-  assignments  of  bladk  and  wftite 
children  to  the  various  schools  wlthinlthe 
newly  created  districts  or  zones,  even 
though  such  arbitrary  assignments  dtoy 
substantial  numbers  of  the  children  me 
right  to  attend  the  neighborhood  schools 
nearest  their  homes  and  require  thei|  to 
travel  substantial  disUnces  to  reach  the 
schools  to  which  they  are  assigned. ' 

Some  of  the  Judicially  and  bureteu- 
cratically  imposed  geographical  zorling 
plans  thrust  grave  hardships  uj?on 
schoolchildren  and  their  parents.  Otl^ers 
are  irrational.  Moreover,  some  imposed 
in  the  filth  circuit  where  judicial  actii^ism 
runs  rampant  even  imperil  the  safety  of 
schoolchildren.  i 

I  mention  only  a  few  of  the  numerous 
instances  which  prove  the  validity  ol 
these  observations.  I 

The  School  Board  of  Raleigh,  the  capi- 
tal of  North  Carolina,  was  coerced  by 
HEW  to  adopt  new  geographical  zolliing 
by  the  threat  of  cutting  o<T  Federal  f  Unds 
otherwise  available  to  it.  Under  |  the 
HEW-coerced  geographical  rezoliing 
plan,  the  school  board  in  Raleigh  had  to 
deny  to  numerous  children,  both  black 
and"  white,  the  right  to  attend  tfceir 
neighborhood  schools,  and  to  assign  them 
to  schools  located  subsUntial  distances 
from  their  homes.  Two  boys  who  reside 
only  four  blocks  from  a  high  school  were 
assigned  to  another  high  school  4  '2 
miles  distant  from  their  home.  When 
their  father  made  requests  in  thelB  be- 
half that  tiiey  be  assigned  to  their 
neighborhood  high  school  instead  of  the 
distance  high  school,  he  received  this  re- 
sponse from  the  school  authoritiffi  in 
respect  to  each  of  his  sons: 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  your  request  for 
transfer  of  school  aMlgninent  •  •  •  for' your 
child  has  been  denied.  •  •  •  Honoring! your 
request  would  h»ve  resulted  In  expoelng-  yoxir 


child  to  fewer  student*  of  a  different,  race 
than  he  would  be  exposed  to  In  the  school  to 
which  he  has  been  assigned  for  the  next  year. 


The  father  wrote  me  a  letter  in  which 
he  pointed  out  that  the  denial  of  his  re- 
quest for  the  transfer  of  his  sons  to  their 
neighborhood  high  school  compelled 
them  to  walk  9  miles  daily  to  and  from 
the  distant  high  school,  despite  the  in- 
terven'ng  traffic  hazards.  He  then  put  to 
me  a  question  which  I  now  in  turn  put 
to  the  Senate:  Why  should  children  "be 
herded  around  like  cattle  and  shifted  like 
pawns  in  a  chess  game?" 

1  will  now  call  attention  to  a  few  judi- 
cial decisions  in  the  fifth  circuit  where 
the  courts  are  dominated  by  judicial  ac- 
tivists of  highly  immoderate  attitudes. 
They  compel  rchool  boards  to  create  geo- 
graphical zones  sufficient  to  "produce  in- 
tegration  of   faculties,   staff,   facilities, 
transportation,  and  school  activities  such 
as  athletics,  along  with  the  integration  of 
students"— Adams  v.  Matthews,  403  F.  2d 
181 — even  though  the  geographical  dis- 
tricts are  so  Irrational  as  to  compel  little 
children  to  imperil  their  safety  by  cross- 
ing hazardous  railroad  tracks,  bridges, 
and  bayous — U.S.  v.  Indianola  Municipal 
School  District,  CA-5,  April  11,  1969,  No. 
25,655;     U.S.    v.    Greenioood  Municipal 
School  District,  CA-5,  February  4,  1969, 
No.  25,714 — ignore  the  density  of  popula- 
tion in  the  zones,  the  proximity  of  the 
residences  of  school  children  to  schools, 
and  natural  boimdaries  created  by  God: 
and  deprive  Fchool  boards  of  the  ability 
to  make  maximum  use  of  existing  school 
buildings — U.S.   v.   Indianola   Municipal 
School  District,  supra:  Henry  v.  Clarks- 
dale   Municipal   School   District,   CA-5, 
March  6.  1969.  No.  23,255. 

Indeed,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  intimates  in  the  Greenwood 
Municipal  School  District  case  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  requires  school  boards  to  give 
"all  negro  students  a  desegregated  edu- 
cation," regardless  of  what  burdens  such 
action  would  impose  upon  them,  their 
parents  other  schoolchildren,  the  par- 
ents of  other  schoolchildren,  and  the  tax- 
payers. 

Moreover,  the  same  court  makes  the 
astounding  declaration  in  the  Indianola 
Municipal  School  District  case  that  even 
nondiscriminatory  action  of  a  school 
board  is  unconstitutional  if  it  fails  to  re- 
siilt  in  substantial  desegregation. 

When  they  require  school  boards  to  re- 
sort to  the  busing  of  students.  Federal 
judges  and  HEW  officials  compel  the 
school  boards  to  denv  to  substantial  num- 
bers of  black  and  white  children  the  right 
to  attend  their  neighborhood  schools,  and 
to  transport  them  by  bus  to  other  schools 
in  the  district  in  which  they  reside,  or  to 
other  schools  in  other  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  the  racial  composition 
of  their  neighborhood  schools,  or  the 
racial  composition  of  the  schools  to 
which  they  are  transported. 

When  they  require  the  pairing  of 
schools.  Federal  judges  and  HEW  officials 
compel  school  boards  to  swap  certain 
grades  in  a  school  located  in  a  predomi- 
nately black  residential  area  for  certain 
other  grades  in  a  school  located  in  a  pre- 
dominately white  residential  area.  For 
example,  they  may  require  a  school  board 
to  transfer  grades  1  through  4  from 
school  A  to  school  B.  and  grades  5 
through  8  from  school  B  to  school  A. 
In  their  zeal  for  compulsory  integration 


of  schools.  Federal  judges  and  HEW  ofB- 
cials  have  even  assumed  overlordship 
over  the  property  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  States.  In  many  cases,  they  compel 
school  boards  to  close  public  schools  at- 
tended in  predominate  numbers  by  chil- 
dren of  one  race,  and  to  transfer  such 
children  to  other  public  schools  attended 
in  predominate  numbers  by  children  of 
the  other  race.  In  so  doing,  they  regard 
with  utter  disdain  the  fact  that  the 
schools  which  are  closed  were  built  with 
the  hard-earned  dollars  of  the  taxpayers, 
and  the  further  fact  that  the  closing  of 
such  schools  deprive  the  people  of  the 
community  of  any  commimity  center. 

Some  time  ago,  under  pressure  from 
HEW,  the  School  Board  of  Hyde  County, 
N.C.,  undertook  to  close  two  schools 
black  children  had  been  attending  and 
to  force  the  black  children  to  attend  a 
predominately  white  school  located  else- 
where in  the  county.  This  action  evoked 
violent  demonstrations  by  black  citizens 
of  Hyde  County  who  demanded  that  the 
closed  schools  be  reopened  and  that  their 
children  be  permitted  to  attend  them. 
Events  of  this  nature  have  been  inspired 
by  similar  action  in  other  areas. 

Sometimes  one  encounters  statements 
in  desegregation  cases  that  courts  only 
enforce  plans  for  desegregation  present- 
ed to  them  by  school  boards.  Candor 
compels  me  to  say  that  these  statements 
savor  of  hyprccrisy.  The  truth  is  that  the 
plans  are  dictated  by  Federal  judges,  and 
are  presented  by  school  boards  simply  be- 
cause their  members  sit  beneath  Damo- 
clean  swords.  The  members  of  the  school 
boards  know  they  are  subject  to  being 
fined  or  jailed  for  contempt  of  court  if 
their  official  action  is  displeasing  to  Fed- 
eral judges.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  it 
requires  great  patriotism  for  any  person 
to  serve  on  a  school  board  nowadays. 

Even  apart  from  constitutional  con- 
siderations. Federal  judges  and  HEW  of- 
ficials ought  to  stop  taking  over  and  ex- 
ercising the  functions  of  school  boards. 
This  is  so  because  they  lack  the  com- 
petence to  operate  schools.  The  validity 
of  this  observation  is  made  manifest  by 
the  arbitrary  guidelines  of  HEW,  which 
exalt  the  integration  of  the  bodies  of 
schoolchildren  above  the  enlightenment 
of  their  minds;  and  the  decisions  of  judi- 
cial activists  which  mommick  educa- 
tional processes  almost  as  badly  as  they 
mangle  the  Constitution. 

I  yield  at  this  point  to  the  temptation 
to  comment  briefly  upon  one  of  these 
decisions,  Hobson  v.  Hansen,  269  F.  Supp. 
401,  where  Judge  Wright  uses  118  pages 
to  instruct  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  to  how  it  should 
perform  its  "constitutional  obligation  to 
abolish  de  facto  segregation  produced 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  District  by 
prevalent  residential  patterns,  and  as  to 
how  it  should  teach  the  children  of  the 
District  after  its  schools  are  desegre- 
gated." Judge  Wright  adjudges,  in  es- 
sence, among  other  things,  that  tlie  Con- 
stitution now  forbids  a  public  school  to 
extend  to  bright  or  diligent  students  any 
opportunity  to  learn  anything  more  than 
it  attempts  to  teach  to  dull  or  lazy  stu- 
dents. ,.  .. 
I  challenge  the  vaUdity  of  this  adjudi- 
cation. Gov.  Charies  Brantley  Aycock.  oi 
North  Carolina,  was  right  when  he  as- 
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serted  that  the  highest  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  American  people  is  the 
"right  of  each  individual  to  make  of  him- 
self all  that  God  gave  him  any  possibil- 
ity of  being."  I  deny  that  the  Constitution 
of  my  country  undertakes  to  rob  chil- 
dren of  this  right  by  imposing  upon  them 
the  equahty  of  inferiority. 

Since  they  treat  all  parents  and  chil- 
dren of  all  races  alike  under  like  condi- 
tions, freedom  of  choice  or  open  enroll- 
ment plans  are  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment,  which  merely  forbids  States 
to  treat  differently  persons  similarly  sit- 
uated. This  being  so.  Federal  judges  and 
HEW  officials  violate  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  when  they  nullify  freedom  of 
choice  plans  and  undertake  to  impose  on 
State  school  boards  affirmative  obliga- 
tions to  commingle  black  and  white  chil- 
dren in  public  schools. 

It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  Federal 
judges  and  HEW  officials  actually  force 
school  boards  to  violate  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  as  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Brown  case  when  they 
compel  school  boards  to  employ  such 
programs  as  large  scale  geographic  re- 
zoning, the  busing  of  children,  or  the 
pairing  of  schools.  These  programs  re- 
quire school  boards  to  deny  to  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  children  the  freedom 
to  attend  their  neighborhood  schools  and 
assign  them  to  other  schools  because 
children  of  their  race  are  needed  to  de- 
segregate the  other  schools.  Consequent- 
ly, these  programs  discriminate  against 
the  children  affected  by  them  because 
they  deny  those  children  admission  to 
their  neighborhood  schools  on  account 
of  their  race. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
which  requires,  or  even  authorizes,  Fed- 
eral judges  and  HEW  officials  to  substi- 
tute federally  coerced  school  integration 
for  outlawed  State-Imposed  school  seg- 
regation. Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  which  confers  upon 
Federal  judges  or  HEW  officials  the 
autocratic  power  to  deprive  schoolchil- 
dren and  their  parents  of  the  freedom  to 
determine  for  themselves  how  their  con- 
stitutional and  legal  rights  are  to  be  ex- 
ercised. Yet  this  is  precisely  what  Federal 
judges  and  HEW  officials  do  when  they 
assume  authority  to  nullify  freedom  of 
choice  plans,  deny  schoolchildren  the 
liberty  to  attend  their  neighborhood 
schools,  and  compel  them  to  attend 
schools  other  than  those  chosen  by 
them  or  their  parents. 

The  actions  of  Federal  judges  and 
HEW  officials,  which  I  have  enumerated, 
are  unjust  and  unwise  as  well  as  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Gtovemmental  action  which  visits  the 
sins  of  the  guilty  upon  the  innocent  is 
repugnant  to  justice.  Yet  that  is  what 
HEW  officials  intend  to  do  when  they 
deny  the  benefits  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  innocent  children  merely  be- 
cause the  members  of  public  school 
boards  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of 
operating  public  schools  with  wisdom 
disagree  with  their  self-manufactured 
views  and  arbitrary  guidelines  in  respect 
to  the  desirability  of  compulsory  de- 
segregation or  the  particular  methods  of 
achieving  it. 
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In  so  doing,  they  not  only  punish  the 
Innocent  children  for  things  for  which 
they  are  not  remotely  responsible,  but 
they  thwart  the  primary  piu^xise  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  in  authorizing  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  public  schools; 
that  is,  the  promotion  of  the  education 
and  welfare  of  disadvantaged  children. 
As  every  inteUigent  man  knows,  disad- 
vantaged children  suffer  the  most  when 
HEW  officials  deny  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  school  systems  operating 
the  schools  they  attend. 

When  HEW  officials  cut  off  Federal 
funds  and  they  and  Federal  courts  deny 
to  children  the  freedom  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  schools,  and  herd  them 
around  like  cattle  and  shift  them  about 
like  pawns  in  a  chess  game,  they  seriously 
imp>ede  their  education. 

Knowing  as  I  do  the  insatiable  himger 
of  nonelective  Federal  officials  for  power. 
I  give  this  warning  to  those  who  live  in 
the  North,  in  the  East,  and  in  the  West. 
When  the  judicial  activists  and  crusad- 
ing bureaucrats  reduce  the  South  to  a 
state  of  vassalage,  they  will  not  sit  down 
like  Alexander  the  Great  and  weep  be- 
cause they  can  find  no  other  worlds  to 
conquer.  They  will  turn  their  attention 
to  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  West,  take 
over  and  exercise  the  functions  of  their 
school  boards,  and  herd  their  children 
around  like  catUe  and  shift  them  about 
like  pawns  in  a  chess  game. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  highly  advisable 
for  northern  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  join  me  in  my  effort  to  put  an 
end  to  judicial  and  bureaucratic  tyranny, 
and  restore  to  the  States  their  right  to 
operate  their  public  schools  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  wisdom  and  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Let  me  enumerate  the  things  which  my 
amendment  wiU  do. 

If  it  is  enacted,  the  amendment  will 
restore  to  the  local  school  boards  of  the 
States  their  constitutional  power  to  ad- 
minister the  public  schools  committed  to 
their  charge  without  impairing  in  any 
way  their  constitutional  obligation  under 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  treat  all  schoolchildren 
and  all  parents  of  all  races  in  like  man- 
ner imder  like  conditions.  In  so  doing, 
the  amendment  honors  and  enforces  the 
truth  proclaimed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Texas  v.  White,  19  L.  Ed.  227, 
237,  that  "the  Constitution  in  all  its  pro- 
visions, looks  to  an  indestructable  imion 
composed  of  indestructable  States." 

If  it  is  enacted,  the  amendment  will 
confer  on  parents  the  right  to  choose  the 
public  schools  their  children  attend.  In 
so  doing,  the  amendment  will  honor  and 
enforce  the  truth  proclaimed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Pierce  against  Society  of 
Sisters,  268  U.S.  510,  that  parents  have  a 
right  to  a  voice  in  the  upbringing  and 
education  of  their  children.  After  all. 
God  gives  the  children  to  parents  and 
not  to  judicial  activists  and  crusading 
bureaucrats,  and  parents  have  more  in- 
terest in  their  upbringing  and  education 
than  any  other  human  beings  anywhere 
on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

If  it  is  enacted,  the  amendment  will 
secure  to  children,  the  right  to  attend  the 
public  schools  chosen  by  their  parents. 


In  so  doing,  the  amendment  recognizes 
the  fiuther  truth  proclaimed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Pierce  against  Society  of 
Sisters,  supra,  that  children  are  not  the 
mere  creatures  of  the  state.  After  all,  the 
father  of  the  school  boys  in  Raleigh,  N.C., 
was  right  when  he  declared  that  children 
ought  to  "to  be  herded  aroimd  like  cattle 
and  shifted  like  pawns  In  a  chess  game" 
to  satisfy  the  undefined  notions  of  Ju- 
dicial activists  and  crusading  bureau- 
crats concerning  compulsory  integration. 

If  it  is  enacted,  the  amendment  will 
end  the  perversion  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  by  judicial 
activists  and  crusading  bureaucrats. 

The  bill  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
Constitution.  Moreover,  it  makes  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  constitutional 
ideals  that  all  Americans  of  all  races 
shall  be  members  of  a  free  society  and 
that  none  of  them  shall  be  the  hapless 
and  helpless  subjects  of  judicial  or  bu- 
reaucratic oligarchies. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish these  things  by  restoring  freedom 
of  choice  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  by  placing  certain  pro- 
hibitions upon  Federal  judges  and  ex- 
ecutive officials  with  respect  to  the  busing 
of  children,  and  the  closing  of  schools. 

Congress  is  authorized  to  do  these 
things  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  14th 
amendment,  which  expressly  empowers 
Congress  to  "enforce,  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation" the  equal  protection  clause;  the 
first  section  of  article  in  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  authorizes  Congress  to 
prescribe  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior 
courts  created  by  it,  Chisholm  v.  Georgia, 
2  DaU.  (D£.)  419,  432  (1793)  ;  Turner  v. 
Bank  of  North  America,  4  Dall.  (U.S.)  8 
•  1799);  Ex  Parte  Bollman.  4  Cranch 
(U.S.)  75.  93  (1807);  Gary  v.  Curtis,  3 
How.  (VS.)  236,  245  (1845);  Sheldon  v. 
Still,  8  How.  (U.S.)  441  (1850) ;  Kline  v. 
Burke  Construction  Co.,  260  U.S.  226, 
234  (1922) ;  Lauf  v.  E.G.  Skinner  <&  Co.. 
303  UJ3.  323,  330  (1938);  Lockerty  v. 
Phillips,  319  U.S.  182  (1943) ;  and  Yakus 
V.  United  States,  321  U.S.  414  (1944) ;  and 
the  Second  Section  of  Article  III  of  the 
Constitution,  which  vests  Congress  with 
legal  power  to  regulate  the  appellate 
jiu-isdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Wis- 
cart  V.  D'Auchy.  3  Dall.  (D.S.)  321  (1796) ; 
DurotLsseau  v.  United  States.  6  Cranch 
309  (1810);  Barry  v.  Mercein,  5  How. 
(U.S.)  103,  119  (1847);  Daniels  v.  Rail- 
road Co.,  3  Wall.  (U5.)  250.  254  (1866) ; 
Ex  Parte  McCardle,  6  Wall.  (U.S.)  318 
(1868);  The  Francis  Wright,  105  UJS. 
381,  386  (1882);  Kuntz  v.  Moffitt,  115 
U.S.  487,  497  (1885) ;  Cross  v.  Burke,  146 
U.S.  82,  86  (1892);  Missouri  v.  Pacific 
Railway  Co..  292  U.S.  13,  15  (1934) ;  and 
Stephan  v.  United  States,  319  US.  423, 
426(1943). 

Let  me  emphasize  that  my  amendment 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  equal 
protection  clause.  This  clause  applies 
only  to  State  action  which  Is  arbitrary  or 
invidious,  and,  hence,  it  leaves  a  public 
school  board,  acting  as  a  State  agency, 
entirely  free  to  assign  students  to  its 
schools  by  any  method  satisfactory  to 
itself  if  such  method  Is  not  arbitrary  or 
invidious.  A  public  school  board  acts  ar- 
bitrarily or  invidiously  if  it  assigns  stu- 
dents to  its  schools  for  racial  reasons,  but 
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a  public  school  board  does  not  act 
bitrarily  or  invidiously  il  it  assigns  Stu- 
dents to  its  schools  for  nonracial  reasons, 
such  as  the  promotion  of  the  efBciency 
of  school  administration,  the  economy  of 
school  administration,  or  the  conveniance 
of  the  students  or  their  parents.  This 
being  true,  the  equal  protection  clause 
does  not  Impair  tn  any  way  the  power  of 
a  public  school  board  to  assign  children 
to  the  public  schools  it  operates  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  open  enrollment  lian. 
It  is  necessary  for  Congress  to  adopt 
my  amendment  to  protect  public  school 
systems  and  children  from  "the  love  of 
power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it"  of  ju- 
dicial activists  and  crusading  bureau- 
crats. The  amendment  would  do  thlfc  by 
granting  to  parents  of  all  races  the  free- 
dom to  choose  the  public  schools  their 
children  attend,  and  by  depriving  fed- 
eral   judges    and    the    Department    of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the 
power  to  deny  to  any  child  of  any  race 
the  freedom  to  attend  the  public  school 
chosen  by  his  parents.  In  so  doing,  the 
amendment  would  exalt  freedom  atwve 
governmental  tjnranny  and  make  eJTec- 
tive  to  a  substantial  degree  the  constitu- 
tional objective  that  Americans  ot  all 
races  shall  be  members  of  a  free  so<iety. 
Moreover,  it  would  do  these  things  In 
complete  harmony  with  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
whose  only  command  is  that  States  ireat 
ill   like   manner   all   persons   similarly 
situated.  i 

My  amendment  merits  the  support  of 
every  Senator  and  Representative  who 
believes  that  it  is  either  unconstitutional 
or  unwise  for  Federal  judges  and  bu- 
reaucrats to  herd  children  around'  like 
cattle  or  shift  them  about  like  pawts  In 
a  chess  game.  Its  adoption  would  restore 
peace  to  the  South  and  prove  that  $11  of 
the  United  States  is  one  nation  undet  one 
flag  and  one  Constitution.  I 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  hav^  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  remarks  oif  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  realize 
the  depth  of  his  knowledge  and  Expe- 
rience in  this  field.  | 

Basically  to  my  mind  his  amend|nent 
is  a  freedom  of  choice  amendmefit.  I 
understand  that  freedom  of  choice 
has  been  found  by  the  Federal  cpurts 
to  be  an  unacceptable  alternative :  to  a 
desegregation  plan  when  the  freeddm  of 
choice  is  utilized  merely  as  a  meahs  to 
continue  some  form  of  segregation. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carblina 
cited  at  some  length  the  open  enroUinent 
plan  in  Massachusetts,  a  plan  J  with 
which  I  am  familiar  inasmuch  as  jMissa- 
chusetts  is  immediately  to  the  north  of 
my  State.  The  Senator  cited  that  exam- 
ple as  a  means  of  allowing  greater  segre- 
gation of  the  schools.  But  in  effect!  that 
plan  was  designed  for  just  the  ophite 
result,  although  it  has  not  had  a  great 
deal  of  success  j 

The  major  difference  behind  the  Adop- 
tion of  that  plan  and  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  allowing 
freedom  of  choice  is  that  the  Senator's 
proposal  would  allow  the  States  toi  con- 
tinue to  evade  desegregation  of  the 
schools,  and  to  my  mind  that  wov|ld  be 
an  incorrect  course.  Therefore,  as  Inan- 
ager  of  the  bill,  I  am  opposed  t^  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  E»resldent,  a  commu- 
nication was  had  this  morning  by  the 
Legislative  Refereice  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  with  the  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Boston  schools,  and 
the  sissistant  superintendent  of  Boston 
schools  informed  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  that  under  the  open  enroll- 
ment policy  of  Boston  any  child  may 
transfer  from  one  school  to  another  if 
two  things  coexist:  First,  If  a  seat  is 
available  at  the  school  of  his  choice  and, 
second,  a  suitable  course  is  available  at 
the  school  of  his  choice. 

How  can  it  be  constitutional  in  Boston 
and  imconstitutional  in  North  Carolina 
to  assign  children  to  schools  under  an 
open  enrollment  plan? 

With  reference  to  the  statement  my 
good  friend  made  about  freedom  of 
choice,  which  is  identical  with  open  en- 
rollment, I  wiU  say  that  the  Court  de- 
clared in  the  Green  case  that  children 
may  have  freedom  of  choice  if  they  ex- 
ercise it  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
undefined  and  unstated  wishes  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices;  but  that  if  they 
exercise  freedom  of  choice  in  a  manner 
pleasing  to  themselves,  but  displeasing 
to  the  undefined  and  unstated  wishes  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  they  can  have 
no  such  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  the  reversal  of  the 
Green  case  was  a  strange  thing  to  hap- 
pen under  a  Constitution  which  declares 
in  its  preamble  that  it  is  ordained  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  preserve 
the  blessings  of  liberty  for  themselves 
and  posterity. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  comment  only  briefly  on  the 
amendment. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  apply  the  freedom  of 
enrollment  plan  as  legalized  by  the  stat- 
utes of  Massachusetts  and  practiced  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  to  the  rest  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  Am  I  correct? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  like  to  make 
some  brief  comments  on  that  question. 
I  serve  on  the  Select  Committee  for  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity.  This  commit- 
tee has  developed  information  in  the 
course  of  our  hearings  about  the  statute 
of  Massachusetts  as  applied  in  Boston, 
which  actually  operates,  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  said,  to  desegregate 
the  schools. 

One  school  in  Boston  was  predomi- 
nantly white  in  1966.  The  name  of  the 
school  was  the  Solomon  Lewenburg  Jun- 
ior High  School.  Under  freedom  of  en- 
rollment, what  happened  was  that  as  the 
Negroes  moved  in,  the  whites  sought  en- 
rollment in  other  schools  and  they  all 
moved  out.  In  3  years  the  school  be- 
came 95  percent  black  and  only  5  per- 
cent white. 

That  is  what  Is  going  on  in  Boston, 
and  their  representatives  are  now  down 
here  insisting — and  they  are  doing  it 
with  great  success — that  the  South  Is  the 
real  culprit,  and  condemning  It  for  every- 
thing, and  doing  nothing  about  their 
own  situation. 

We  brought  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  when  he 
was  testifying  before  the  committee.  We 
reported  these  facts  to  him,  asking  him 
if  he  was  going  to  do  anything  about  it 


We  did  the  same  thing  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
So  they  know  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what  has 
happened?  HEW  has  been  investigating 
it  for  a  year.  When  we  first  took  it  up 
with  the  Attorney  General,  he  said  that 
nobody  had  filed  a  complaint.  Well,  a 
complaint  has  been  filed  by  one  of  the 
ofBcials  in  the  school  up  there.  No  action 
was  taken.  None  has  been  taken  until 
this  hour.  I  Just  csdled  the  Justice  De- 
partment.  HEW  is  making  no  recommen- 
dation. In  my  judgment,  they  do  not 
intend  to  make  any.  It  is  a  whitewash.  It 
is  tantamount  to  the  perpetration  of  a 
fraud. 

If  this  freedom  of  enrollment  is  legal  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  then  every  Sen- 
ator here  would  vote  to  make  it  legal 
across  the  Nation.  Until  we  eliminate  the 
double  standard  and  hypocrisy  that  goes 
on  in  this  coimtry  today  in  school  in- 
tegration, we  can  expect  no  improve- 
ment. It  is  a  national  shame.  Why  can 
we  not  get  action  in  Boston?  Will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  tell  me  that? 
I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  no  suit  has  been  filed  before 
the  Federal  courts  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Why  does  not  some- 
body, some  citizen  of  Boston  who  wants 
these  laws  imposed  on  the  South,  do  it? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  can  hear  him  very  well. 
Mr.  McCLEXLAN.  I  talk  according  to 
my  own  sentiments.  I  do  not  raise  my 
voice  at  the  Senator  Why  does  not  some- 
one in  Massachusetts  who  wants  to  im- 
pose these  conditions  on  the  South  bring 
suit  and  come  in  here  with  clean  hands 
and  say,  "We  want  the  same  thing  ap- 
plied to  us?" 

Mr.  PELL.  I  wish  some  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  would. 
I  happen  not  to  be  a  citizen  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  know,  but  people 
who  are  down  here  from  Massachusetts 
vote  against  everything  that  would  give 
the  South  equality  of  treatment  and  im- 
pose on  the  South  standards  and  require- 
ments which  they  contend  are  constitu- 
tional but  not  what  is  practiced  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  the  day 
will  come  in  this  country  when  there  will 
be  a  reckoning,  when  there  will  be  equal 
justice;  and  if  this  is  the  proper  way  to 
educate  children,  by  busing  them  miles 
and  miles,  in  order  to  produce  racial 
equality,  racial  balance  in  the  schools,  as 
the  courts  say.  msuiy  are  certainly  not 
getting  a  good  Integrated  education  in 
Boston. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Many  are  not  get- 
ting a  good  education  somewhere  else,  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  Senators, 
particularly  Senators  who  are  imposing 
conditions  on  the  South,  take  the  floor 
and  denounce  what  is  going  on  in  the 
North  and  what  is  now  the  poUcy  of  this 
administration,  the  double  standard  that 
is  being  practiced  and  perpetuated. 

The  way  to  correct  this  grave  discrimi- 
nation and  injustice  is  to  administer  the 
law  equitably  and  alike  in  all  sections  ol 
America. 
As  long  as  we  continue  this  antago- 
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nism  toward  one  section  of  the  country 
and  allow  the  others  immunity,  soft 
pedal  the  imlawful  conditions  that  pre- 
vail elsewhere  we  are  not  going  to  have 
Integrity  or  equality  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  Nation.  That  is  what  is  happening 
today.  That  is  why  the  public  school  sys- 
tems are  deteriorating.  We  are  setting 
a  double  standard  here  at  the  national 
level  that  does  not  do  equity  or  Justice, 
but  which  discriminates  in  favor  of  most 
of  this  Nation,  while  imposing  on  and 
jeopardizing  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Arkansas  Democrat  on  April  21, 
1971,  entitled  "Anything  Goes,"  which 
refers  to  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows ; 

Antthino  Ooes 

The  Supreme  Court  said  yesterday  that 
when  It  comes  to  desegregating  schools  In 
the  South,  anything  goes. 

Busing,  pairing,  gerrymandering,  aban- 
doning schools,  buUdlng  new  ones,  assigning 
faculty  .  .  .  Nothing  can  stand  in  the  way — 
state  laws,  acts  of  Cong^ress,  lower  court  de- 
cisions, lack  of  fluids,  neighborhood  living 
patterns,  or  inconvenience. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  lower  courts  may 
order  anjrthlng  for  the  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ing all  forms  of  segregation  caused  by  the 
dual  school  system,  which,  of  course,  means 
the  South.  As  always,  the  court  announced 
It  was  dealing  only  with  segregation  that 
had  come  about  because  of  laws.  It  was  not 
dealing  with  the  big-city  ghetto  school  that 
was  created  by  neighborhood  living  patterns 
because  no  such  case  was  before  It.  An- 
other reason  is  that  the  court  probably 
thinks,  as  do  even  some  members  of  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund,  that  the  schools 
of  Harlem,  South  Bronx  and  Chicago  can 
never  be  desegregated.  This  very  practical 
matter  always  makes  an  Impression  on 
Judges,  It  seems,  but  other  practicalities, 
such  as  where  dirt-poor  Southern  districts 
are  going  to  get  the  money  for  transportation 
systems,  don't  get  much  consideration. 

This  time  the  Supreme  Court  went  fiir- 
ther  than  we  dreamed  It  would  go.  Although 
this  Is  the  very  fuzzy  part  of  the  decision,  it 
comes  very  close  to  decreeing  racial  quotas 
for  schools.  However,  it  denies  It  has  done 
this,  saying  in  fact,  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  demand  that  "every  school  in  every 
commimlty  must  always  reflect  the  racial 
composition  of  the  school  system  as  a 
whole." 

Yet,  the  court  makes  It  plain  that  neigh- 
borhood schools  (Chief  Justice  Warren  Bur- 
ger calls  them  "walk-In"  schools)  wlU  have 
to  go  and  that  district  judges  will  be  "con- 
cerned with  the  elimination  of  the  one-race 
school."  Especially  significant  Is  that  this 
decision  upholds  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
integration  plan,  which  called  for  the  pur- 
chase of  tl  million  worth  of  school  buses  to 
move  13.300  school  children  (9,000  of  them 
In  grade  school)  so  that  every  school  would 
have  an  enrollment  that  was  71  per  cent 
white  and  29  per  cent  black.  In  language 
that  must  win  a  prize  for  ambiguity,  the 
court  says  that  we  must  not  conclude  that 
its  approval  of  this  plan  means  It  approves 
of  racial  quotas.  The  71-29  ratio  was  not  a 
"starting  point  for  shaping  a  remedy."  Racial 
quotas  are  not  called  for  by  the  Constitution, 
the  court  declares. 

We  also  don't  think  "starting  points"  are 
mentioned  In  the  Constitution.  Either  aU 
of  us  are  equal  before  the  law.  or  we  aren't 
Our  color  shouldn't  make  any  difference,  and 


certainly  It  does  when  a  child  Is  going  to  be 
forced  to  go  to  a  different  school — one  that 
he  wouldn't  normally  attend — because  some 
Judge  has  prescribed  the  number  of  whites 
and  blacks  that  have  to  be  In  each  school. 
This  makes  school  kids  the  creatures  of  the 
state  and  pretty  well  wipes  out  the  theory  of 
individual  freedom  we  prize  so  highly  In 
our  country. 

We  think  that  now  we  wUl  see  "starting 
points"  laid  down  by  all  Judges,  who  are  as- 
sured from  this  point  on  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  uphold  just  about  anything  they 
require.  The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  deci- 
sion wUl  be  the  guide  especially  for  courts 
like  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  has  already  demonstrated  Its  Impa- 
tience with  a  moderate  approach  to  desegre- 
gation. 

Before  it  right  now  are  appeals  from  the 
reasonable  desegregation  plans  now  In  effect 
in  the  Little  Rock,  North  Little  Rock  and 
Pxilaskl  County  School  districts.  We  can 
Judge  how  quick  this  court  wlU  seize  the 
precedent  of  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  de- 
cision by  the  fact  that  It  already  has  taken 
the  unprecedented  step  of  stopping  school 
construction  on  demand  of  some  Negro  law- 
yers who  said  the  new  buildings  would  in- 
crease segregation.  Our  reading  of  the  deci- 
sion makes  us  believe  that  all  school  admin- 
istrators m  Pulaski  County  had  better  get 
ready  for  wholesale  busing  in  the  fall  and  the 
breakup  of  many  neighborhood  elementary 
schools. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  statement  en- 
titled "Monumental  Hypocrisy:  Boston 
Meiss.,"  an  article  which  I  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  116,  part 
24,  page  33047,  together  with  the  letter 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  Jerris  Leonard 
on  August  24,  1970.  which  appears  on 
page  33^349  of  the  same  date,  and  also 
the  other  letters  and  docimaents  that 
were  entered  in  the  Record  at  that  time 
by  unanimous  consent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Monumental  Hypocrisy:  Boston,  Mass. 

In  the  debates  on  the  Senate  floor  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  this  Committee,  the 
charge  was  made  that  the  North  was  guilty 
of  "monumental  hypocrisy"  In  its  efforts  to 
force  integration  upon  the  South,  while  the 
North  became  increasingly  segregated.  In  de- 
fense to  these  charges  of  monumental  hypoc- 
risy, the  question  was  asked  of  the  South. 
"What  about  the  continuing  efforts  to  evade 
the  constitutional  mandate  with  'freedom 
of  choice'  and  slmUar  plans?"  >  At  this  point 
In  the  hearing  record  we  are  confronted  with 
"freedom  of  choice  plans,"  better  known  In 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  as  the  "open-enroll- 
ment poUcy." 

In  August  of  1965,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
enacted  a  Racial  Imbalance  Act.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  elimination  of  racial  Imbalance  in 
the  Boston  school  system.  The  remedy  for 
faUure  to  eliminate  Imbalance  is  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  must  refuse  to 
certify  all  State  aid  for  that  system.  This 
requirement  Is  unique  in  the  50  States.  Un- 
der that  law,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
voted  unanimously  to  withdraw  aid  from  the 
Boston  school  system  in  1966.  Insofar  as  1 
have  been  able  to  determine  aid  was  never 
terminated. 

Boston  also  has  a  number  of  programs 
which  have  received  wide  publicity,  designed 
to  produce  integration  between  minority 
groups  and  suburban  students. 

That  is  the  facade.  That  is  the  Image  of 
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Massachusetts  and  of  Boston — the  city  often 
represented  as  the  criidle  of  American  liber- 
ty, which  has  ostensibly  taken  great  strides 
to  exercise  leadership  In  the  nation  In  the 
field  of  quality  Integrated  education.  In 
hearings  before  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Boeton  was  pictured  In  terms 
of  Its  unique  racial  Imbalance  law  and  Its 
progressive  Integration  programs  as  well  as 
Its  open-enrollment  policy.  The  question 
was  then  posed  as  to  the  net  result  of  these 
programs.* 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  realities  prevailing 
In  the  North  and  Massachusetts  in  general 
and  then  Boeton  In  particular. 

During  the  Senate  debates  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  this  Committee,  another 
question  was  asked  of  the  South — "What 
about  the  monumental  hyixxnisy  of  trying 
to  find  some  way  to  develop  private  schools, 
or  to  dose  the  public  schools,  made  by 
Governors  of  states,  somehow  to  avoid  the 
constitutional  mandate  of  equal  educational 
opportunity?"  *  The  latest  available  statis- 
tics show  that  the  State  of  New  York  has 
816,600  students  In  private  schools  whereas 
the  entire  eleven  southern  states  have  only 
669,700  such  students.'  Maaaachusetts  has 
done  much  better  In  this  regard,  it  only  has 
234.300  in  private  schools.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  exceed  the  eleven  southern  states;  It 
only  exceeds  by  20,000  students  the  combined 
private  school  populations  of  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Oeorgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

What  has  happened  in  the  City  of  Boeton 
in  response  to  Its  much  touted  drive  to 
achieve  quality  integrated  equal  educational 
opportunity?  According  to  the  D^artment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Boeton 
had  198  schools  In  1966.  Of  these  198  schools, 
47  contained  more  than  50  per  cent  non- 
Whites.  In  1969.  Boston  operated  199  schools. 
Of  these  199  schools,  70  contained  more  than 
50  per  cent  non-Whites.  Thus  Boeton  has 
increased  Its  predominantly  minority  group 
schools  by  46  per  cent  while  simultaneously 
publicizing  its  attempts  to  provide  quality 
Integrated  education.  In  addition,  Boeton 
has  now  achieved  48  schools  vrlth  more  than 
80  per  cent  minority  group  students.  This  is 
the  net  result  of  Boeton  integration  "ef' 
fcH-ts." » 

There  reportedly  Is  a  great  deal  of  trans- 
portation to  achieve  Integration  In  the  Boe- 
ton area,  but  It  should  be  noted  that  gen- 
erally the  schocd  does  not  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation, and  students  are  allowed  to  trans- 
fer to  schools  outside  the  Boeton  school  dis- 
trict. Although  this  has  been  touted  In 
connection  with  inner-clty  Blacks  attend- 
ing suburban  schools,  the  only  group  which, 
generally  speaking,  can  internally  finance 
transfer  of  its  children  to  schools  outside 
Boston  Is  White,  this  "White  flight"  report- 
edly is  what  made  the  Solomon  Lewenberg 
school  a  95  per  cent  Black  school*  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  Massachusetts  General 
Laws  Annotated,  Chapter  71,  Section  87D, 
provides  that  "no  school  oommittee  or  re- 
gional school  district  committee  shall  be  re- 
quired as  part  of  its  plan  to  trani^wrt  any 
pupil  to  any  school  outside  its  Jurisdiction 
or  to  any  school  outside  the  school  district 
established  for  his  neighborhood,  if  the  par- 
ent or  guardian  of  such  pupil  files  written 
objection  thereto  with  such  school  commit- 
tee." Thus  the  neighborhood  school  la  pre- 
served for  those  who  want  it — In  Boaton. 

We  have  heard  much  oonoemlng  the  ne- 
cessity of  faculty  desegregation  In  the  South, 
and  of  the  Injustices  perpetrated  when  Black 
teachers  lose  their  positions  due  to  elimin- 
ation of  need  for  teachers  In  many  Instances 
when  schools  are  merged.  These  Black  teach- 
ers who  seem  to  be  surplus  may  wish  to  know 
that  Boston  is  tn  great  need  of  Negro  teach- 
ers. Boston  has  only  5  per  cent  Negro  teach- 
ers and  28.7  per  cent  Negro  students.^  If  the 
law   Is  enforced  equally  across  the  United 
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states  there  obviously  is  a  great  need  for 
Black  teachers  in  Boston. 

I  now  turn  to  examination  of  the  legal  re- 
sponse, both  from  Federal  and  State  autho  ■- 
lUes.  As  Indicated  In  the  hearing,  this  ma  :- 
ter  came  to  my  attention  through  the  test  l- 
mony  of  Nell  Sullivan,  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  In  view  of 
the  facts  as  they  have  developed,  I  am  e:t- 
tremely  curious  as  to  the  reasons  for  whUh 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  d<>- 
cUned  to  take  action  to  implement  its  oi«n 
laws."  Boston  and  Massachusetts  officials 
have  watched  Boston  segregate,  with  legally 
sanctioned  freedom  of  choice  as  a  prime  to  d1 
to  achieve  their  segregation.  They  have  es- 
tablished racially  identifiable  schools  in  Bo  i- 
ton.  The  State  Commissioner  of  Educatic  n 
has  complained  of  this  policy  to  our  Coei- 
mlttee;  yet  the  State,  whatever  its  actions 
may  have  been  under  its  law,  has  only 
achieved  increased  segregation  in  Boston. 
Federal  officials  did  not  bring  Boston  to  tlie 
Committee's  attention— indeed  they  a;)- 
parently  did  not  bother  to  brief  the  Attorn  sy 
General  on  the  Boston  situation  before  his 
appearance  on  August  13. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  state  that  tUls 
Is  not  a  partisan  attack  on  the  Republicin 
Administration.  They  have  only  been  in  offlfie 
since  19C9.  Segregation  caused  by  legal  ac- 
tion m  Boston  has  been  apparent  and  In  con- 
troversy at  least  since  1966.  State  officials 
have  not  enforced  State  laws.  Former  JustKe, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  officials 
have  not  enforced  the  Federal  law  In  Bos- 
ton, i 

The  facts  requiring  action  In  this  case  are 
clear.  They  were  specifically  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  (In 
the  Department  of  Justice)  In  Decemoer 
1969.»  The  response,  on  January  16,  1910, 
was  that  a  parent  must  complain.'"  Su^h 
a  parental  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  J 
tlce  Department  on  January  22,  1970."  Itlls 
now  September  1970,  and  no  action,  otner 
than  some  kind  of  an  abbreviated  inveatl 
gatlon.  has  been  slowly  taken.  I  call  upon 
the  Administration  to  explain  why  its  effo. 
In  the  North  are  not  at  least  as  vigorotis 
and  forceful  as  is  Its  efforts  in  the  Sou|h 
Common  northern  excxises  are  that  the  South 
has  had  seventeen  years  to  correct  thilr 
racial  problems  and  the  North  also  shomd 
have  seventeen  years.  My  answer  Is  that  they 
have  had  those  same  seventeen  years.  jIn 
addition,  Boston  has  been  In  court  as  eafly 
as  1966.  They  have  declined  to  correct  the 
situation,  and  Indeed  have  worsened  It.  Bajth 
the  Attorney  General  and  Secretary  Richaiid- 
son  are  publicly  committed  to  enforcing  t^je 
law  nationwide.  Is  it  not  time  to  take  actlpn 
in  the  North  where  these  flagrant  vlolatlqns 
are  known  to  exist?  They  have  had  el^t 
months  to  investigate  a  situation  in  Boetpn 
which  would  be,  »inder  their  Interpretatlpn 
Of  the  law,  clearly  illegal  in  the  South.  Aa 
we  all  know,  action  would  long  since  h4ve 
been  taken  If  the  Boston  events  had  ocounjed 
anywhere  In  the  South.  We  can  be  sijre 
that  no  federal  funds  would  be  available  to 
any  southern  city  for  the  1970  school  yebr. 
if  that  city  had  actively  proposed  se«e- 
gatlon  and  refused  to  correct  the  condition 
aa  is  the  case  in  Boston.  | 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  turn  to  a  concrete 
example  of  the  discrimination  being  pr^- 
tlced  against  the  South.  I  recently  received 
a  letter  dated  August  20.  1970.  from  three 
citizens  of  McCrory.  Arkansas.  These  citi- 
zens live  in  a  farming  community  very  close 
to  MoCrory.  Because  of  historical  factors  tot 
relevant  to  the  preeent  controversy,  children 
of  this  community  attended  the  schoola  of 
an  adjacent  district.  Cotton  Plant,  rather 
than  the  McCrory  schools.  They  receive  their 
mall  from  McCrory  and  their  telephones  pire 
connected  with  the  McCrory  exchange.  AH 
of  their  tradB  is  done  through  McCrory.  "the 
children  of  this  community  obtained  the 
consent  of  all  necessary  local  officials  In  bbth 


the  McCrory  and  the  Cotton  Plant  schools  to 
attend  school  In  the  McCrory  district.  Mc- 
Crory Is  Integrated,  as  is  Cotton  Plant,  al- 
though Cotton  Plant  apparently  has  a  higher 
percentage  of  Black  pupils.  Due  to  objections 
voiced  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  McCrory  officials  reversed 
their  decision  and  these  children  will  not  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  McCrory  schools.  Let  us 
contrast  the  situation  In  McCrory  with  that 
In  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  General  Laws  Annotated. 
Chapter  76,  Section  12B,  provides  ".  .  .  any 
child  may  attend  the  public  school  where  he 
does  not  reside  upon  such  terms  as  the 
school  committee  of  such  town  where  he 
does  not  reside  shall  fix;  .  .  ."  Thus,  in  Bos- 
ton, students  may  transfer  not  only  from 
one  high  school  to  another  In  the  City,  they 
also  have  legislative  approval  for  transfer  out 
of  Boston  to  the  suburbs.  I  have  previously 
given  the  figures  supplied  by  HEW  which  In- 
dicate the  degree  to  which  Boston  has  seg- 
regated over  the  past  three  years.  The  ex- 
hibits reflect  the  belief  of  concerned  Boston 
citizens  that  the  open-enrollment  policies 
have  substantially  Increased  the  degree  of 
segregation  In  Boston.  Mr.  Pottlnger's  letter 
reflects  the  opinion  of  HEW  that  the  open- 
enrollment  policy  played  a  large  part  in  the 
segregation  of  the  Lewenberg  High  School. 
The  facts  I  have  related  to  this  point  are 
Indeed,  to  me,  astonishing.  I  had  thought 
that  surely  the  legions  of  Massachusetts  citi- 
zens and  representatives  who  preached  the 
value  of  Integration  were  consistent.  Yet  I 
find,  to  the  contrary,  that  even  as  they 
preached  Southern  integration,  they  were 
segregating  their  own  society. 

According  to  Boston  Herald  Traveler  and 
Boston  Globe  reports  of  allegations  made  by 
a  mother  whose  child  attends  the  Lewenberg 
Junior  High  School,  the  situation  Is  even 
worse  than  presently  set  out.  This  mother 
testified  that  conditions  In  the  Lewenberg 
High  School,  brought  about  by  open  enroll- 
ment, were  "pure  bedlam."  " 

In  an  effort  to  remove  her  child  from  this 
place  of  bedlam,  she  moved  out  of  the  Lew- 
enberg district  and  attempted  to  send  her 
child  to  the  Washington  Irving  School  ten 
blocks  from  her  home  She  was  refused  per- 
mission to  transfer  her  child  to  the  district 
In  which  she  resided,  and  was  forced  to  send 
her  child  back  to  the  Lewenberg  school  be- 
cause there  were  vacancies  there  and  Wash- 
ington Irving  was  crowded.  We  all  know  why 
there  were  vacanies  at  Lewenberg — Boston 
officials  had  aided  Whites  to  leave  Lewenberg, 
thus  creating  the  vacancies.  Here  we  have  a 
concrete  example  of  northern  action,  as  op- 
posed to  northern  talk.  No  matter  how  many 
meaningless  laws  are  on  the  Massachusetts 
books,  no  matter  how  many  Massachusetts 
leaders  praise  the  virtue  of  integration,  the 
deeds  in  Massachusetts,  sadly,  repudiate  and 
violate  the  law,  and  In  the  Black  mother's 
case,  tragically,  ImiKises  and  enforces  a  rank 
Injustice. 

While  the  citizens  In  Arkansas  who  wish 
to  attend  a  school  In  the  town  with  which 
they  are  connected  In  every  way  are  denied 
that  right,  the  city  of  Boston.  Massachusetts, 
not  only  allows  transfers,  they  then  force 
Black  children  back  Into  the  ghetto  schools 
from  which  the  Whites  have  been  allowed 
to  transfer. 

Mr.  Pottlnger  also  reported  on  the  situa- 
tion m  Detroit,  where  the  Administration  has 
taken  no  action."  The  NAACP  has  flled  suit 
in  Detroit  pointing  out  that  "a  northern 
legislature  has  adopted  the  Judicially  dis- 
credited southern  tactic  of  interposition  and 
nullification  (commonly  known  as  State's 
rights)  .  . ."  » 

Net  mentioned  In  the  newspaper  article  Is 
the  adoption  of  a  freedom  of  choice  plan  by 
the  same  Michigan  legislature.  Children  In 
Detroit  are  now  free  to  attend  schools  of 
their  choice  in  addition  to  Initially  attending 
schools    established    by    legislatively    gerry- 


mandered attendance  zones.  Southern  chli- 
dreu  may  not  do  these  things.  The  NAACP 
has  flled  suit  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
Constitution  applies  equally  In  the  North 
and  In  the  South.  The  Administration  has 
not  flled  suit  in  either  Boston  or  Detroit. 
Why?  Does  not  the  Constitution  apply  equal- 
ly to  all  the  States — North  and  South?  In 
theory  It  does.  In  practice  however,  It  Is  not 
so  appUed. 

One  final  commentary  on  equal  application 
of  the  laws.  I  have  a  letter  dated  August  28, 
1970.  from  Jerris  Leonard,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Civil  Rights  Division,'"  In  respect  to 
an  Inquiry  contained  in  a  letter  from  me 
dated  August  26,  1970."  In  my  letter  I  in- 
quired Into  Administration  policy  on  hiring 
and  firing  of  Black  teachers.  In  response.  Mr. 
Leonard  quoted  to  me  a  portion  of  a  1069, 
5th  Circuit,  decision.  Therein  It  was  stated. 

"1.  Effective  not  later  than  February  1, 
1970,  the  principals,  teachers,  teacher-aides 
and  other  staff  who  work  directly  with  chil- 
dren at  a  school  shall  be  so  assigned  that  in 
no  case  will  the  racial  composition  of  a  staff 
indicate  that  a  school  is  intended  for  Negro 
students  or  white  students.  For  the  remain- 
der of  the  1969-70  school  year  the  district 
shall  assign  the  staff  described  above  so  that 
the  ratio  of  Negro  to  white  teachers  In  each 
school,  and  the  ratio  of  other  staff  in  each. 
are  substantially  the  same  as  each  such  ratio 
is  to  the  teachers  and  other  staff,  respec- 
tively, in  the  entire  school  system. 

The  school  district  shall,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  desegregation 
plan,  direct  members  of  Its  staff  as  a  condi- 
tion of  continued  employment  to  accept  new 
assignments." 

I  am  sure  we  all  recall,  during  the  previ- 
ous Administration,  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  Chicago  schools  refusal  to  inte- 
grate teaching  staffs  or  to  Eisslgn  teachers  to 
different  schools  in  accordance  with  Federal 
policy  existing  In  the  South  by  court  decree 
and  Administrative  guidelines.  According  to 
the  August  13,  1970,  Chicago  Sun  Times," 
Chicago  has  been  highly  successful  In  con- 
tinuing Its  segregated  faculty  while  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  continues  to  complain 
loudly  and  slap  the  Chicago  wrist.  In  1989 
the  Justice  Department  threatened  to  sue. 
It  Is  now  getting  late  in  1970  and  Justice  is 
still  threatenenlng  to  sue,  but  has  not  yet 
done  so.  Why  is  there  no  such  suit?  I  can 
draw  no  conclusion  except  the  obvious  one— 
that  there  Is  one  Integration  law  for  the 
South  and  another  Integration  law  for  the 
rest  of  the  country.  If  there  are  those  who 
wonder  why  there  is  a  virulent  third  party 
movement  In  the  South.  I  submit  that  the 
facts  contained  in  this  statement  are  meet 
conducive  to  it.  Both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
lican administrations  have  consciously  fol- 
lowed a  program  of  forcing  integration  in  the 
South  to  an  extent  apparently  not  tolerable 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Both  parties  have 
been  captured  by  groups  which  scream  for 
Southern  Integration,  yet  refused  to  Integrate 
their  own  states.  This  Is  a  situation— a  dou- 
ble standard — which  no  elected  representa- 
tive of  a  Southern  state  can  contemplate  with 
less  than  undisguised  disgvist  for  such 
"monumental  hypocrisy." 
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Depabtment  of  Justice. 
Washington,  August  24,  1970. 
Hon.  John  McClellan, 
V.S.  Senate, 
WasMngton,  DC. 

DBAS  Senator  McClellan  :  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  drawing  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Justice  Department  may  have 
been  in  error  with  reference  to  the  Boston 
School  situation,  mentioned  at  pages  2239- 
2242  of  the  hearings  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  EducaUonal  Opportunity. 

Upon  reviewing  our  Boston,  Massachusetts 
file  I  have  ascertained  that  we  did  receive  a 
complaint  pertaining  to  the  situation  you 
mentioned. 

Pursuant  to  our  normal  procedures  we  de- 
ferred our  investigation,  as  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  had 
received  an  identical  complaint,  and  that 
office  was  already  investigating  the  matter. 

The  Office  of  Civil  Rights  has  completed 
a  preliminary  investigation,  and  we  have 
made  arrangements  with  them  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  their  investigation. 

If  our  review  of  the  Investigation  indicates 
that  further  action  is  warranted,  we  will 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  hearing's  record 
were  corrected  to  reflect;  that  we  did  receive 
a  complaint;  that  HEW  received  an  iden- 
tical complaint,  and  investigated  the  com- 
plaint; and  that  the  Justice  Department  has 
made  arrangements  to  review  their  investiga- 
tion, and  take  such  further  action  as  is  war- 
ranted. 

Sincerely, 

Jerris  Leonard, 
Assistant     Attorney     General,     Civil 
Rights  Division. 

Department  or  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  B.C.,  August  28, 1970. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  the  current  status 
of  Office  for  Civil  Rights  activity  with  respect 
to  the  school  systems  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts; Detroit,  Michigan;  and  New  York,  New 
York. 

boston 

In  January,  1970.  a  complaint  was  received 
by  Washington  OCR  that  the  "open  enroll- 
ment" student  assignment  policy  of  the  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts  school  district  has  re- 
sulted in  the  segregation  of  black  students 
at  the  Solomon  Lewenburg  Junior  High 
School.  Upon  receipt  of  the  complaint  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  meet  with  the 
Boston  Superintendent,  and  a  preliminary 
investigation  was  conducted  by  representa- 
tives from  OCR's  Washington  and  Boston 
regional  offices  on  February  3-7,  1970. 

Since  enactment  In  1965  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Act  for  the  elimination  of  racial 
imbalance  In  the  public  schools,  Boston  has 
entered  a  long-range  program  with  the  stated 
InteBtlon  of  ensuring  that  no  school  has  a 
majority  non-white  student  body,  and  vrith 
the  goal  of  eliminating  "a  ratio  between 
non-white  and  other  students  In  public 
schools  which  Is  sharply  out  of  balance  with 
the  racial  compoeltlon  of  the  society  in  which 
non-white  children  study,  serve,  and  work" 


(statutory  language).  The  main  features  of 
this  program  are  a  large  scale  construction 
program  designed  to  locate  schools  so  as  to 
maximize  integration  and  the  open  enroll- 
ment policy.  In  addition,  a  number  of  non- 
white  children  attend  public  schools  out- 
side the  Boston  district  at  their  own  expense 
but  with  cooperation  of  the  district  officials. 
The  open  enrollment  policy  provides: 

(a)  C^n  enrollment  is  applicable  if  the 
following  three  conditions  are  fulflUed: 

1.  There  is  an  available  seat  In  the  desired 
school. 

2.  There  is  a  suitable  grade  and/or  course 
of  study  in  that  school. 

3.  Transportation  is  provided  by  the 
parents. 

( b )  The  principal  makes  arrangements  for 
the  transfer.  Information  on  seat  vacancies 
In  the  schools  Is  periodically  distributed 
through  all  communications  media. 

These  measures  have  not  resulted  in  the 
correction  of  the  overall  Imbalance  In  the 
district.  During  1969-70,  Boston  operated  199 
schools,  of  which  70  had  more  than  50% 
minority  students  and  48  more  than  807c. 
This  compares  with  47  schools  containing 
more  than  507c  non- whites  of  a  total  of  198 
schools  In  1966-67.  In  addition,  for  1969-70 
there  were  27,276  Negroes  (28.77r )  of  a  total 
94,887  students,  but  only  226  Negroes  (57o) 
of  a  total  4,495  teachers.  The  district  also 
had  3,205  students  of  various  Spanish  lan- 
guage origins  and   1,643  Orientals. 

Because  of  the  diversion  of  resources 
needed  to  fully  Investigate  so  large  a  district. 
It  was  decided  to  concentrate  on  the  Lewen- 
berg Junior  High  School.  In  1966-67  the  ra- 
cial student  enrollment  was  736  whites  and 
384  Negroes.  In  1969-70  the  enrollment  was 
633  Negroes.  23  other  minorities,  and  78 
whites.  In  discussions  with  the  Superintend- 
ent he  alleged  that  the  change  was  the 
result  of  the  open  enrollment  policy.  The  In- 
vestigative team  visited  the  school  and  con- 
firmed that  open  enrollment  was  the  catise 
In  conjimctlon  with  a  substantial  change  in 
neighborhood  racial  residence  patterns.  While 
the  team  noted  many  educational  deficiencies 
at  the  school,  no  comparison  was  made  with 
a  representative  sample  of  other  Boston 
schools,  so  no  conclusions  can  yet  be  drawn. 
The  Investigative  team  has  recommended 
a  full  scale  investigation  of  the  Boston  public 
school  system's  compliance  with  title  VT  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  At  the  present 
time  the  preliminary  report  Is  being  studied 
by  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  and  a 
final  recommendation  to  the  Director  is  an- 
ticipated within  30  days. 

DETROIT 

On  July  7.  1970,  the  State  of  Michigan 
enacted  a  measure  which  In  effect  defeated 
a  program  of  school  integration  in  the  De- 
troit Public  Schools.  Detroit  has  adopted  a 
system  of  high  school  regions  beginning 
September  16.  1970,  in  response  to  an  act  of 
the  state  legislature  which,  as  a  by-product, 
would  have  for  the  first  time  largely  Inte- 
grated the  high  school  student  bodies. 

However,  by  a  1970  amendment  to  the  act 
establishing  compact  neighborhood  zones 
drawn  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, the  school  board  plan  was  cancelled 
and  the  segregated  nature  of  the  schools  has 
allegedly  been  reinforced. 

OCR  has  communicated  with  various  De- 
troit school  officials  since  passage  of  the  re- 
cent amendment.  Detroit  has  been  requested 
to  supply  more  complete  details  with  regard 
to  student  assignment  policies  and  results, 
past,  present,  and  future.  This  information 
has  not  yet  been  received. 

On  August  17,  1970,  the  NAACP  (not  Legal 
Defense  Fund)  filed  suit  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan 
(Detroit)  seeking  to  prevent  implementa- 
tion of  the  State  statute  as  it  affects  Detroit's 
school  integration,  and  also  seeking  complete 
Implementation  of  the  plan  in  September. 


1970,  rather  than  gradually  as  proposed.  A 
hearing  on  a  motion  for  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion has  been  set  for  August  28,  1970. 

NEW    YORK 

In  May  1970  the  Regional  Director  of  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  received  complaints 
from  two  sources  concerning  alleged  discrim- 
ination in  the  drawing  of  community  district 
lines  within  the  New  York  City  school  dis- 
trict. The  district  lines  are  In  the  Harlem 
area  of  upper  Manhattan,  the  Lower  East 
Side  of  Manhattan,  and  Oceanhllls  Browns- 
ville In  Brooklyn. 

Representatives  of  the  Office  met  with 
complainants  on  June  1  at  which  time  it  ap- 
peared that  the  district  lines  did  not  Eiflect 
the  assignment  of  students  to  schools  since 
without  exception  school  attendance  areas 
were  used  in  fact  to  make  up  districts.  The 
OCR  Regional  Director  believed  it  necessary, 
however,  to  obtain  further  Information  and 
accordingly  requested  a  meeting  with  the 
city  wide  school  board.  That  meeting  was 
held  on  August  25,  attended  by  four  of  the 
five  board  members,  the  acting  chancellor 
and  other  staff  of  the  board.  The  board  de- 
nied that  there  was  any  valid  basis  fox 
charges  of  discrimination  including  interven- 
ing charges  which  alleged  that  qualifying  ex- 
aminations hampered  the  recruitment  of 
teachers   from  minority   groups. 

The  HEW  representatives  requested  vari- 
ous types  of  Information  from  the  board. 
The  board  Indicated  that  it  would  assemble 
the  Information  and  designate  a  staff  mem- 
ber to  serve  as  contact  with  HEW  to  supply 
such  additional  information  as  may  be 
needed. 

I  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
school   desegregation   matters   with   you   on 
August  21.  If  we  can  be  of  any  further  as- 
sistance, please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Stanley   Pottinger, 
Dtrecfor,  Office  for  Civil  Rights. 

Boston,  Mass., 
August  14,  1970. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Senator:  I  believe  I  have  vlUl  In- 
formation to  give  your  committee  In  regards 
to  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell's  teetl- 
mony of  last  Thursday.  At  that  time  he 
stated  that  the  Justice  Department  have 
never  received  a  complaint  about  Boston's 
segregationist  open  enrollment  policy.  As  a 
teacher  and  project  coordinator  at  the 
Lewenberg  Junior  High  School  community 
advisory  board  in  Boston.  I  flled  a  complaint 
vinth  the  Justice  Department  last  December 
29th  and  they  responded  to  it.  I  have  all  cor- 
respondence for  your  worthy  investigation 
and  I  am  available  as  well  as  my  files  if  It 
will  be  useful  to  your  committee. 

Allan  S.  Cohen. 


Press  Release 

In  response  to  an  article  In  this  morning's 
Boston  Globe  wherein  VS.  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  sUted,  while  appearing  before  the 
Senate's  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tion Opportunity,  that  his  office  has  never 
received  a  complaint  about  the  open  enroll- 
ment policy  as  It  exists  in  the  Boston  School 
System,  I  wish  to  publicly  state  that  the 
Attorney  General  was  very  much  in  error  in 
making  such  a  statement. 

As  Project  Co-ordinator  of  the  School  Com- 
munity Advisory  Board  at  the  Solomon  Le- 
wenberg Junior  High  School  in  Mattapan  on 
December  29,  1989.  I  sent  letters  to  both  the 
ClvU  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare stating  that  on  behalf  of  the  Advisory 
Board  I  wished  to  request,  an  Investigation 
Into  the  Racial  Imbalance  Law  and  the  Open 
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lairoUment  PoUcy  ft«  It  existed  In  Bostton.  I 
stated  in  tbose  letters  that  under  the  Open 
Enrollment  Policy  the  Solomon  LeweHberg 
Junior  High  had  gone  from  5%  black  enroll- 
ment in   1966   to  98%    black  enroUmeiit   in 

I  received  a  reply  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment on  January  16.  1970  confirming  mt  re- 
quest for  an  investigation  and  advlslni  me 
that  before  such  an  Investigation  ooujd  be 
made  an  official  complaint  from  "a  parefat  or 
group  of  parents  to  the  eflect  that  his  or 
their  minor  children  are  being  deprlvediby  a 
school  board  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws."  ' 

A  letter  was  sent  to  the  Justice  Department 
conforming  to  their  request  on  Januaity  22, 
1970  and  signed  by  six  (6)  such  Interested 
parents.  ! 

To  date.  I  nor  the  Advisory  Board  h^  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  this  formal  complaints  that 
the  Attorney  General  claims  was  never  i^iade. 

I  have  copies  of  all  the  correspondence 
mentioned  above  and  wUl  make  the  same 
public  except  for  the  names  of  thoee  parents 
who  signed  the  requested  complaint. 

It  should  be  made  known  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  did  respond  to  our  requqst  by 
sending  a  three  (3*  man  Investigating  team 
to  the  Solomon  Lewenberg  Junior  High  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  January  and  flrst^  part 
of  February.  1970. 

I  would  further  wish  to  state  that 
quite  disheartening  when  the  Attorney 
eral  of  the  United  States  publicly  wrs  on 
such  an  imjKjrtant  Issue  as  the  one  at  fiand 


It  is 
Gen- 


Htde  Pakk,  IiIass. 

August  19.  1^0. 
Senator  John  L.  McCleixan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  SxNAToa  McClkixan:  Thank  yqu  for 
your  prompt  reply:  Enclosed  are  copljes  of 
the  BoBton  Globe  news  articles  which;  pre- 
ceded the  press  release;  the  Record  Ameflcan, 
Herald  Traveler,  and  Boston  Globe  aijtlcles 
which  followed  the  release;  all  correspond- 
ence to  both  the  Civil  Rights  Division  0f  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  OfBce  for  Civil 
Rights  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare; 
and  a  copy  of  the  January  14.  1970  flwald 
Traveler  article  announcing  the  Justice  De- 
partment complaint  made  by  us. 

As  noted  In  the  press  release  that  I  sent 
you.  the  Office  tor  Civil  Rights  of  Hfealth, 
Education  and  Welfare  did  send  a  te4m  of 
Investigators  headed  by  Mr.  Walter  Jj  Pat- 
terson. Office  for  Civil  Rights.  US  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfarfc,  7th 
and  D  Streets,  8.W..  Room  3636,  Wa&hmgton. 
DC.  He,  lit.  HOTn  frotn  the  New  Yorld  Civil 
Rights  Office,  and  Mr.  J<An  Bynoe  from  the 
Boston  Olvll  Rights  Office  visited  the  sthool. 
speaking  with  faculty,  students  and  parents. 

Mr  Patterson  seemed  very  concerned,  but 
as  of  tlilB  date  his  report  has  not  be^n  re- 
leased. It  woiUd  be  greatly  appreciate*  and 
a  benefit  to  all  that  this  report  be  released 
immediately;  If  not  publicly,  at  le^t  to 
those  making  the  complaint.  I 

I  am  looking  forward  to  your  action  on 
this  matter,  and  as  stated  before,  wlU  be 
available  to  you  and  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Education  Opportunity. 
Thank  you  again  for  your  concern  fiope- 
fully  the  problems  facing  the  Lewenberg  and 
all  Boston  schools  can  be  Improved. 
Sincerely  yours. 

AlXAN  S.  COHKN, 

Project     Co-ordinator,     Solomon     Liwen- 
berg   Junior    High    School    Comr^unity 
Advisory  Board.  \ 

SIOLOMOK  Lkwk^bbus  JtrutoR  HlQH,  I 
Ifattapan.  Mass..  December  29,  ij9ff9. 
Mr.  OxRUS  liXONAKO, 

IHrector.  Civil  Rights  IHvisions.  Justice  De- 
partment. Washington,  D.C. 
DSAB  Ma.  Leoi»a»b:  On  behalf  of  the  Solo- 
mon Lewenberg  Junior  High  School  Ooinmu- 


nlty  Advisory  Board,  we  would  like  to  request 
an  Investigation  by  your  department  Into  the 
Racial  Imbalance  Law  of  the  State  of  Maasa- 
chusett*  and  the  Open  Enrollment  Policy  of 
the  Boston  School  System. 

Under  this  State  Law  and  School  Depart- 
ment Policy  the  Lewenberg  Junior  High  has 
undergone  a  change  from  95%  white 
student  enrollment  In  1965  to  over  95% 
black  student  enrollment  today.  As  parents, 
students,  and  teachers  on  the  Advisory  Board 
we  wish  the  best  education  for  all.  We  believe 
this  can  be  best  achieved  through  Integrated 
education. 

We  would  like  to  know  the  rationale  of  this 
law  and  policy  and  If  possible  to  have  a  mem- 
ber of  your  department  meet  with  us  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  created  by  the  State  Law 
and  School  Department  Policy  at  the  Lewen- 
berg. 

Sincerely. 

Allan  S.  Cohen, 
Project  Co-ordinator. 

SOLOUON  LXWINBERO  JUNIOR  HIGH, 

Mattapan,  Mass.,  January  22,  1970. 
Re     JL:CKH:sec     DJ     169-36-1     #20-026-7. 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Howard,  Jr. 
Attorney  Education  Section. 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Howard:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  January  16,  to  Mr.  Cohen,  the  Advisory 
Board  project  co-ordlnator,  we  are  pleased 
with  your  Interest. 

As  parents  who  have  children  at  the 
Lewenberg  Junior  High,  we  wish  a  good  edu- 
cation for  our  children  and  hope  It  will  be 
an  integrated  one. 

The  Lewenberg  being  a  part  of  the  Boston 
School  Department  come  under  the  Open 
Enrollment  Policy  Instituted  by  the  Boston 
School  System.  Under  thU  policy  any  child 
may  enter  any  school  district  In  which  there 
Is  a  vacant  seat. 

The  Lewenberg  has  enrolled  many  out  of 
district  students  from  schools  that  are  pre- 
dominately black;  at  the  same  time  many 
white  pupils  have  transferred  under  the 
Open  Enrollment  Policy  to  overcrowded  pre- 
dominately white  schools.  Therefore,  we  feel 
that  the  present  Open  Enrollment  policy  de- 
feats the  Racial  Imbalance  Law  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  and  Its  goal  of  an  inte- 
grated education. 
Sincerely. 


U.S.  Department  of  JtrsncK, 

Washington,  D.Cf.,  January  18,  2970. 
Mr.  Allan  S.  Cohen. 

Project  Co-ordinator,  Solomon  Lewenberg 
Junior  High  School,  Community  Advi- 
sory Board,  Mattapan,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Cohen:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  December  29,  1969,  concerning 
the  racial  change  In  Lewenberg  Junior  High 
since  1966,  the  Racial  Imbalance  Law  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Open  En- 
rollment Policy  of  the  Boston  School  Sys- 
tem. 

In  order  for  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  Into  poeslble  vio- 
lations of  Title  IV  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  (Desegregation  of  Public  Education)  It 
la  necessary  that  we  have  a  complaint  In 
writing  "signed  by  a  parent  or  group  of  par- 
ents to  the  effect  that  his  or  their  minor 
children  ...  are  being  deprived  by  a  school 
board  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

It  would  seem  that  the  racial  change  at 
Lewenberg  Junior  High  School  since  1966 
might  well  fall  Into  the  equal  protection 
qualification.  If  subsequent  Investigation 
proves  racial  considerations  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  change.  At  any  rate  we  are  \m- 
able  to  tell  from  your  letter  whether  or  not 
you  are  a  parent  of  a  child  attending  school 
In  the  Involved  school  system  or  whether 
perhaps  another  member  of  the  Committee 
who  Is  a  parent  should  write  ua  also. 


We  would  also  appreciate  any  other  de- 
tails  at  your  disposal  to  assist  us  In  deter- 
mining what  action  Is  appropriate.  Partic- 
ularly, we  would  appreciate  a  more  detausd 
description  of  the  problem  you  describe  in 
your  letter  and  the  identity  of  the  school 
department  to  which  you  refer. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention. 
Sincerely. 

Jerris  Leonard. 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Civil  Rights 
Division. 

By :  Charles  K.  Howard,  Jr., 
Attorney,  Education  Section. 

(From  the  Boston  (Mass.)   Herald  Traveler, 
Aug.  15,  19701 

Warner.   Hicks,   Defend   Open   School  En- 
rollment 

Director  John  D.  Warner  of  the  Boston  Re- 
development Authority  and  City  Councilman 
Mrs.  Louise  Day  Hicks  yesterday  defended 
Boston's  open  enrollment  school  policy  in 
the  wake  of  a  statement  by  U.S.  Atty.  Gen. 
John  N.  Mitchell  that  It  was  Ulegal. 

Warner  also  criticized  State  Education 
Commissioner  Nell  Sullivan  for  what  he  said 
was  Sullivan's  failure  to  speed  up  a  study  of 
possible  revisions  to  the  Massachusetts  racial 
Imbalance  law. 

Mitchell's  remark  was  made  Thursday  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate's  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity. 
In  an  appearance  before  the  committee  In 
May.  Sullivan  had  described  the  open  en- 
rollment plan,  which  permits  Boston  parents 
to  enroll  their  children  in  any  city  school 
they  choose. 

Mrs.  Hicks  said  yesterday,  "Boston's  open 
enrollment  policy  has  not  been  declared  un- 
constitutional In  a  court  of  law.  Boston's 
open  enrollment  policy  enables  a  student  to 
attend  any  public  school  In  Boston  on  a  com- 
pletely free  and  voluntary  basis  provided,  of 
course,  there  is  a  seat  available  and  that  tn 
appropriate  course  of  study  is  in  operation. 

"Boston  has  Judiciously  attempted  to  obey 
both  state  and  federal  laws  and  fortunately 
there  sUll  exists  in  our  great  country  a  Judi- 
cial system."  continued  Mrs.  Hicks.  "Citizens 
are  not  dependent  upon  unwarranted,  un- 
proven  statements  of  constitutional  offlcen 
who  should  know  better." 

Sullivan,  In  his  remarks  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  said  the  open  enroUment 
policy  was  responsible  for  turning  the  Solo- 
mon Lewenberg  School  In  Mattapan  from  a 
predominantly  white  school  to  an  almost 
completely  black  school. 

Sullivan  said  the  plan  "permitted  the 
mobile-class  chUdren  to  escape  from  the 
school,  continue  to  live  In  their  community, 
but  go  to  all-white  schools  in  Boston  on  the 
periphery." 

Warner  denied  this,  saying  "The  Lewen- 
berg School  Is  black  because  whites  have  left 
that  section  of  the  city." 

Robert  Smith,  public  Information  officer 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Dept.  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  said  yester- 
day the  HEW  general  counsel  U  considering 
whether  the  open  enroUment  policy  con- 
stitutes a  vlolaUon  of  the  1964  civil  rights 
act,  and.  If  there  has,  whether  it  would  conM 
under  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  HEW  or  the  Justice 
Dept. 

Allen  Cohen,  a  teacher  at  the  Lewenberg 
School,  said  he  had  sent  a  complaint  to  Atty. 
Charles  K.  Howard  of  the  Justice  Dept.  Dec. 
29  of  last  year,  and  said  it  was  possible  t^t 
Howard  turned  the  complaint  over  to  HEW. 

Warner,  In  an  afternoon  press  conference, 
said  the  state's  racial  Imbalance  law,  whicn 
requlree  that  every  school  be  at  least  60  p« 
cent  white.  Is  adversely  affecting  Boston! 
school  consrtructlon  program. 

"The  city  of  Boston  U  not  months  or  day* 
away  from  a  very  critical  situation  Insottf 
as  the  planning  of  our  school  construction 
program  U  concerned,"  Warner  said. 
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•We  are  now,  today,  being  forced  into  mak- 
imj  unsound  planning  decisions  with  reject 
tothe  location  of  new  schools,  all  In  a  frantic 
and  at  this  time,  foolish  effort  to  comply 
with  the  patently  unworkable  provisions  of 
the  racial  imbalance  law." 

He  denied  a  link  between  open  enrollment 
and  racial  Imbalance.  Sullivan's  remarks,  he 
said,  were  "unbelievably  unfair"  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston  and  ahowed  "shocking  un- 
swareness"  of  the  history  of  the  open  enroll- 
ment policy  in  Boston  schools. 

"An  inaccurate  and  unjust  appraisal  of 
Boston's  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of  racial 
imbalance  has  now  been  given  not  only  to 
the  Congress  but  to  the  nation,"  Warner  said. 
He  urged  Sullivan  to  move  "as  swiftly  as 
possible"  to  permit  fUlng  of  legislation 
changing  the  Racial  Imbalance  law. 

"The  law  may  be  great  in  Pride's  Crossing 
or  Beverly  Farms,  but  It  doesn't  work  as  far 
as  the  city  goes,"  said  Warner. 

Asked  if  Mrs.  Hicks  had  been  right  In  her 
opposition  to  the  Racial  Imbalance  law  be- 
fore its  enactment  In  1968,  Warner  said,  "Yes, 
for  the  wrong  reasons." 

Klayor  Kevin  H.  White  yesterday  reaffirmed 
bis  long-standing  position  that  the  Racial 
Imbalance  law  weis  In  principle  sound  but 
unworkable  because  of  the  60  per  cent  clause. 
He  also  urged  a  quick  study  of  possible 
amending  legislation. 

Warner  said  a  prime  example  of  the  harm 
being  done  by  the  law  Is  the  necessity  to 
close  the  Prince  School,  tn  the  Back  Bay,  In 
order  to  provide  white  children  to  racially 
balance  the  new  Carter  School  In  the  South 
End,  due  to  open  In  two  years. 

The  Prince  School,  on  Newbury  Street,  Is 
racially  mixed.  One  of  Warner's  children  is 
enrolled  there. 

Warner  said  the  closing  of  the  Prince 
School  would  be  deleterious  in  the  neighbor- 
hood concept  of  the  Back  Bay. 

"Does  the  Back  Bay  remain  a  neighborhood 
or  become  a  commercial,  transient  area?" 
he  said.  "A  neighborhood  has  t»  have  a 
neigihborhood  school." 

The  closing  of  the  Prince  School,  be  said, 
"woxild  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  Back 
Bay  as  a  neighborhood.  Families  would  move 
out  rather  than  send  their  kids  that  far  away 
(to  the  Carter  School) .  Or  they  would  put 
their  Children  in  private  schools." 

(Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Record  American, 
Aug.  15,  1970) 
Warner  Hits  School  Boss  Sullivan 

Boston  Redevelopment  Director  John  D. 
Warner  yesterday  accused  State  Education 
Comr.  Nell  Sullivan  of  giving  "Inaccurate, 
unjust  and  unfair"  testimony  in  Washington 
about  Boston's  racial  problems. 

Warner  angrily  charged  that  Sullivan's 
testimony  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  was 
"such  a  distortion  of  the  Boston  school  situ- 
ation that  it  wUl  make  the  entire  problem 
much  more  difficult  to  solve." 

The  bead-on  collision  of  Sullivan  and 
Warner  pointed  up  a  quarrel  of  long  standing 
over  what  should  be  done  to  ease  racial  ten- 
sions In  the  Boston  school  system, 

Warner  said  the  state's  present  rstclal  Im- 
balance law  Is  unworkable  and  that  "frantic" 
and  "foolish"  attempts  to  comply  with  It  Is 
driving  the  city  to  a  crisis  In  trying  to  plan 
for  school  construction. 

The  smouldering  Issue  flared  up  again  after 
AUy.  General  John  Mitchell  said  that  Bos- 
ton's open  enrollment  school  policy  Is  uncon- 
stitutional and  allows  segregation  through 
city  policy. 

Mitchell  was  appearing  before  the  Senate 
lubcommlttee  when  he  got  Into  a  verbal 
tussle  with  Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  (D-Ark.). 
McCltflan  was  attempting  to  make  the  point 
that  the  administration  sends  federal  agents 
to  the  South  to  enforce  desegregation  but 
mows  segregation  to  flourlsb  In  the  North. 

McClellan  quoted  testimony  given  on  May 


21  by  Comr.  Sullivan  who  said  that  the 
events  at  the  Lewenberg  Junior  High  School 
In  Roxbury  was  typical  of  the  actual  results 
of  the  city's  open  enrollment  policy. 

Sxilllvan  said  the  school  was  almost  com- 
pletely white  but  that  shortly  after  a  few 
black  students  moved  In  the  white  students 
moved  out  and  that  the  school  is  now  96 
percent  black. 

McClellan  demanded  to  know  whether  that 
situation  was  constitutional  and  Mitchell 
answered,  "No,  sir." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  It?" 
McClellan  asked.  "We  have  never  had  a  com- 
plaint," Mitchell  answered. 

This  statement  was  challenged  by  Ailan 
Cohen,  a  project  coordinator  for  the  Com- 
munity Advisory  Board  of  the  lewenberg 
School. 

Cohen  said  MltcheU  was  In  error  In  saying 
he  never  received  a  complaint  and  that  he 
had  sent  a  letter  on  Dec.  29,  1969,  to  the  Jus- 
tice Dept.,  asking  an  Investigation  of  the 
racial  imbalance  law  and  open  enrollment 
as  It  exists  In  Boston. 

Excerpt  Prom  Racial  Isolation  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools.  A  Report  or  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights 
The  Massachusetts  policy  is  supported  by 
the  strongest  enforcement  powers.  In  August 
1966,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  enacted 
a  Radal  Imbalance  Act,  which  provides  that 
upon  notification  by  the  State  Board  that  a 
school  within  Its  systMn  Is  raclaUy  Imbal- 
anced,  a  school  committee  must  prepare  and 
file  with  the  board  a  plan  to  eliminate  the 
Imbalance.  If  the  committee  falls  to  show 
progress  within  a  reasonable  time  In  elim- 
inating racial  Imbalance  In  Its  school  system, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  must  refuse 
to  certify  all  State  school  aid  for  that  system. 
Massachvisetts  Is  the  only  State  which  re- 
quires, either  by  law  or  administrative  regu- 
lation, that  State  educational  funds  be  with- 
held from  school  systems  operating  racially 
Imbalanced  schools. 

Mother  Hrrs  "Bedlam"  at  Mattapan  School 

A  Mattapan  mother  said  yesterday  at  an 
antl-dlscrtmlnatlon  hearing  that  Lewenberg 
Junior  High  School  In  Mattapan  was  a  place 
of  "pure  bedlam." 

Mrs.  Barbara  Harrison  of  Clarkwood  Street, 
told  members  of  the  Biassachusetts  Com- 
mission Against  Discrimination  (MCAD) 
"that  she  would  rather  teach  her  daughter 
herself  than  send  her  to  Lewenberg  school." 

Mrs.  Harrison  brought  a  discrimination 
complaint  against  the  Boston  School  De- 
partment, charging  that  her  daughter  Donna. 
was  assigned  to  a  6th  grade  classroom  at 
Lewenberg  "because  she  is  black." 

Mrs.  Harrison  wants  her  child  to  attend 
Washington  Irving  school  In  Roellndale. 

"I'll  keep  her  home  and  teach  her  myself. 
I  feel  I  can  do  a  much  better  teaching  Job 
than  she  receives  at  Lewenberg,"  Mrs.  Har- 
rison testified.  "There's  pure  bedlam  going 
on  there." 

She  testified  that  some  teachers  at  Lew- 
enberg scream  at  the  pupils  and  others 
announce.  "I  don't  feel  like  teaching  to- 
day," smd  allow  the  students  to  take  over 
the  classroom. 

Mrs.  Harrison  said  teachers  at  the  school 
advised  her:  "Take  your  daughter  out.  she 
doesn't  belong  here." 

Anthony  Galeota,  school  department  en- 
gineer, outlined  the  school  construction 
program  designed  to  eliminate  racial  im- 
balance In  Boston  schools. 

He  said  14,000  non-whites,  including  12.- 
000  blacks,  attended  Boston  elementary 
schools. 

Mrs.  Harrison's  attorney,  Steven  Cohen, 
told  the  commission  members  "the  number 
of  schools  built  Is  Irrelevant,  the  point  Is  a 
child  has  been  denied  admission  to  a  school 
because  she  Is  black." 


Asst.  Corporation  Counsel  Edith  Fine  told 
the  commission  that  the  Boston  School  De- 
partment had  an  open  enrollment  policy 
"which  is  color  blind." 

"It  helps  both  blacks  and  white*,"  she 
said. 

Mother   Attacks  Enrollment  Polict 

A  black  parent  told  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  Against  Discrimination  yesterday 
that  her  daughter  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Solomon  Lewenberg  Jumor  High  School  this 
fall  despite  the  fact  that  the  family  had  de- 
liberately moved  out  of  the  Lewenberg  dis- 
trict to  avoid  going  to  school  there. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Harrison  of  52  Clarkwood 
St.,  Mattapan,  testified  at  a  hearing  on  a 
csise  charging  discrimination  against  black 
students  In  the  administration  of  Boston's 
open  enrollment  program. 

Mrs.  Harrison  said  she  preferred  to  have 
her  daughter  to  attend  the  Washington 
Irving  School,  which  Is  10  blocks  from  her 
home,  because  pure  bedlam  Is  going  on  in 
the  Lewenberg.  Mrs.  Edith  Fine,  attorney  for 
the  Boston  School  Department,  said  the 
Washington  Irving  school  was  overcrowded, 
but  the  Lewenberg  had  vacancies. 


NAACP  Files  Svrt  To  Restore  School 

Integration  Plan 

(By  Jerome  F.  Hansen) 

The  NAACP  has  asked  the  Federal  Court 

in  Detroit  to  reinstate  the  Detroit  Board  of 

Education's  original  school  decentralization 

and  attendance  plan. 

The  request  was  contained  In  a  suit  filed 
yesterday  which  challenged  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  bin  passed  recently  by  the  Legisla- 
ture which  nullified  the  school  board's  plan. 
The  suit  was  filed  in  large  measure  to  vin- 
dicate the  five  board  members  who  devised 
the  plan,  according  to  Nathaniel  R.  Jones, 
general  counsel  of  the  NAACP. 

The  members  were  A.  L.  Zwerdlng,  Dar- 
neau  V.  Stewart.  Andrew  Perdue.  Peter  Orylls 
and  the  late  Dr  Remus  Robinson. 

The  first  four  voted  for  the  plan  and  were 
recalled  from  office  this  month.  Dr.  Robin- 
son was  too  111  at  the  time  and  did  not  vote. 
The  plan,  designed  to  increase  racial  in- 
tegration in  12  of  the  city's  22  high  schools, 
stirred  widespread  controversy.  Many  persons 
objected  to  the  distance  students  would  have 
to  travel  to  school. 

However,  the  legislature  voided  the  plan 
by  ordering  the  boundaries  dravpn  by  a  three- 
member  committee  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  deferring  changes  in  attendance 
areas. 

"As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture," Jones  said,  "not  only  were  the  efforts 
of  this  school  board  frustrated,  but  their 
successors  In  office  are  required  to  carry  out 
an  unconstitutional  policy  maintaining  the 
existing  segregated  schools." 

NAACP  officials,  scheduled  to  meet  Tuesday 
with  Federal  Judge  Stephen  J.  Roth,  who  will 
handle  the  case,  said  the  suit  was  filed  be- 
cause "we  believe  that  the  constitutional 
mandate  for  desegregated  education  must 
apply  equally  throughout  the  United  States." 
"In  Michigan,  we  have  a  situation  where 
a  northern  legislature  has  adopted  the  Judi- 
cially discredited  southern  tactic  of  Interposi- 
tion and  nullification  (commonly  known  as 
states'  rights)  to  prevent  black  and  white 
children  from  enjoying  their  constitutional 
rights  to  an  integrated  education  enforced 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,"  the  NAACP  said. 
"This  lawsuit  Is  part  of  a  continuing  pat- 
tern of  school  desegregation  suits  sponsored 
by  the  NAACP  in  northern  communities" 

In  addition  to  asking  that  the  school 
board's  decentralization  attendance  plan  be 
reinstated,  the  suit  also  asks : 

That  the  Legislature's  plan   be   declared 
unconstitutional . 
Aatlgnment     of     principals,     supervisors. 
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faculty  and  other  personnel   In  proportjo 
to  the  schcx>l"8  racial  makeup. 

That  construction  of  school  buildings 
delayed  until  desegregation  Is  completed 

Named  as  defendants  In  the  suit  were 
governor,  state  attorney  general,  State  Bi 
of  Education  and  the  Detroit  school  board 

The  suit  contends  the  Legislatures  ac' 
violates   the   14th   Amendment   to  the 
Constitution. 

"The  (legislative)  act  pertains  solely  to 
Detroit  Board  of  Education  and  thereby 
Uberately    prohibits    the    Detroit    Board 
Education   from   making  pupil   asslgnm- 
and  establishing  pupU  attendance  zones 
manner  which  all  other  school  districts 
the  state  of  Michigan  are  free  to  do," 
suit  contends. 
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August  26,  197^ 
Mr.  Jerris  Lxonard, 
AssUtant  Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  In  relation  to  our 
versatlon  on  the  13  th  and  my  earlier 
to  you  regarding  the  firing  or  demotlor 
black  teachers  In  the  South,  I  have  the  » 
lowing   additional   requests   for 
which  I  would  like   to  place  In  the 
mlttee  record: 

1.  As  early  as  possible  I  would  like  to 
the  number  of  complaints  received  by 
from  the  Committee  or  the  NEA  conce* 
the  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  schools.  I 
for  them  to  be  Identified  as  NEA  orlglna 
where  possible. 

2.  I  wish  the  specific  Information  set 
In  my  earlier  letter  as  to  your  post-'——' 
tive  evaluation  of  the  complaints. 

3.  I    wish    to    have    your    evaluation 
whether  you  have  been  granted  full 
to  all  complaints  alluded  to  In  our  h« 

4.  There   has   been   a   great   deal   of 
troversy  over  the  firing  or  demotion  of 
teachers    In    the   South.    On    the   one 
Southern  school  systems  have  received 
ter  complaints  concerning  the  low  qualll  y 
Black  schools   and   teachers.   On   the   o^> 
hand  equally  vociferous  complaints  are 
celved  when  there  Is  an  attempt  to  up"^ 
teacher  quality  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
Could  you  furnish  a  statement  of  HEW- 
tlce  policy  m  the  area  of  hiring  and  fl 
of  teachers?  I  wish  specifically  to  know 
degree  of  federal  Involvement  In  teacher 
ing  policy  you  propoee  for  the  federal  ""■" 
ment.  . 

Your  prompt  attention  to  this  matter 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McCLELLi  n 
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Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  August  28, 19^0 
Hon.  John  L.  McCleixan, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McCleixan:   This  Is  In 
sponse  to  your  letter  of  August  26,  197) 
questing   additional   Information   respe  :tlng 
complaints  about  the  firing  or  demotKn  of 
black  teachers  in  the  South. 

My   letter  to   you   of   the  same   dati 
plains  some  of  the  problems  that  exist  In 
trying  to  give  a  precise  report.  In  addition, 
during  these  weeks  when  school  openln j  s  are 
underway  we  do  not  have  the  staff  to  do  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  type  you  requist.  I 
should  also  note  that  at  present  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  is  at  our  re- 
quest investigating  complaints  of  demctlons 
or  dismissals   In  approximately    18   sys:ems, 
and  we  have  not  yet  received  their  Invei  tlga- 
tlve  reports  as  to  these  systems.  In  thess  -'- 
cumstances  I  would  ask  your  Indulgenc  ; 
would  propose  to  attempt  to  provide  i. 
answer  to  your  first  two  questions  later  In 
the  fall. 

You     Inquired     whether     we     have  I  been 
granted  full  access  to  all  complaints  alluded 
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to  m  the  Committee  hearings.  We  have  ex- 
amined the  full  record  of  the  hearings  and 
have  been  given  access  to  N.E.A.  files  in 
Washington.  Becaxise  the  source  of  some 
complaints  Is  unclear  and  some  complaints 
are  non-specific  In  nature.  It  Is  difficult  to 
assess  whether  the  disclosure  by  the  N.E.A. 
has  been  complete.  I  know  that  some  In- 
stances of  non-cooperation  In  the  field  have 
occurred  recently  but  I  know  of  no  such 
recent  problems  In  Washington. 

Finally,  you  Inqulie  Into  our  policy  as  to 
hiring  and  firing  of  teachers.  Our  policy  is  to 
enforce  the  requirements  of  non-dlscrlmlna- 
tlon  as  spelled  out  In  the  court  decisions. 
The  most  detailed  appellate  description  of 
those  rules  appears  In  Singleton  v.  Jackson 
Municipal  Separate  School  District,  419  P.  2d 
1211  (5th  Clr.  1969),  and  I  think  It  worth- 
while to  set  those  rules  out  here.  The  court 
ordered : 
desegregation  of  faculty  and  other  staff 
The  School  Board  shall  announce  and  Im- 
plement the  following  policies: 

1.  Effective  not  later  than  February  1,  1970, 
the  principals,  teachers,  teacher  aides  and 
other  staff  who  work  directly  with  children 
at  a  school  shall  be  so  assigned  that  in  no 
case  will  the  racial  composition  of  a  staff 
indicate  that  a  school  Is  Intended  for  Negro 
students  or  white  students.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  1969-70  school  year  the  district  shall 
assign  the  staff  described  above  so  that  the 
ratio  of  Negro  to  white  teachers  In  oach 
school,  and  the  ratio  of  other  steff  In  each, 
are  substantially  the  same  as  each  such  ratio 
Is  to  the  teachers  and  other  staff,  respec- 
tively, m  the  entire  school  system. 

The  school  district  shall,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  desegregation 
plan,  direct  members  of  Its  staff  as  a  condi- 
tion of  continued  employment  to  accept  new 
assignments. 

2.  Staff  members  who  work  directly  with 
children,  and  professional  staff  who  work  on 
the  administrative  level  wlU  be  hired,  as- 
signed, promoted,  paid,  demoted,  dismissed, 
and  otherwise  treated  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

3.  If  there  Is  to  be  a  reduction  In  the 
number  of  principals,  teachers,  teacher-aides, 
or  other  professional  staff  employed  by  the 
school  district  which  will  result  In  a  dis- 
missal or  demotion  of  any  such  staff  mem- 
bers, the  staff  member  to  be  dismissed  or 
demoted  must  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
objective  and  reasonable  non-discriminatory 
standards  from  among  all  the  staff  of  the 
school  district.  In  addition  If  there  U  any 
such  dismissal  or  demotion,  no  staff  vacancy 
may  be  filled  through  recruitment  of  a  per- 
son of  a  race,  color,  or  national  origin  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  individual  dismissed 
or  demoted,  until  each  displaced  staff  mem- 
ber who  is  qualified  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  fill  the  vacancy  and  has  failed  to  accept 
an  offer  to  do  so. 

Prior  to  such  a  reduction,  the  school  board 
will  develop  or  require  the  development  of 
non-racial  objective  criteria  to  be  used  in 
selecting  the  staff  member  who  is  to  be  dis- 
missed or  demoted.  These  criteria  shall  be 
available  for  public  Inspection  and  shall  be 
retained  by  the  school  district.  The  school 
district  also  shall  record  and  preserve  the 
evaluation  of  staff  members  under  the  cri- 
teria. Such  evaluation  shaU  be  made  avail- 
able upon  request  to  the  dismissed  or  de- 
moted employee. 

"Demotion"  as  used  above  Includes  any 
reassignment  (1)  under  which  the  staff 
member  receives  less  pay  or  has  less  respon- 
sibility than  under  the  assignment  he  held 
previously,  (2)  which  requires  a  lesser  degree 
of  skill  than  did  the  assignment  he  held 
previously,  or  (3>  under  which  the  staff 
member  is  asked  to  teach  a  subject  or  grade 
other  than  one  for  which  he  is  certified  or 
for  which  he  has  had  substantial  experience 
within  a  reasonably  current  period.  In  gen- 


eral and  depending  upon  the  subject  matter 
Involved,  five  years  is  such  a  reasonable 
period. 

Sincerely, 

Jerris  Leonard, 
Assistant      Attorney      General.     Civil 
Rights  Division. 


[From  the  Chicago   (111.)    Sun-Times, 
Aug.    13,    19701 
Begin  Faculty  Integration  of  Schools  Herx 
(By   Joel   Havemann) 
School    Supt.    James    R.    Redmond    an- 
nounced Wednesday  that  about  700  teachen 
have  been  given  school  assignments  to  In- 
crease faculty  Integration  in  Chicago  schools 
in  September. 

He  said  this  number  was  about  16  per  cent 
of  the  4.400  teachers  that  must  be  assigned 
on  the  basis  of  race  so  that  the  Board  of 
Education  can  meet  federal  desegresatlon 
guidelines. 

Of  the  700  teachers  assigned  so  far,  Red- 
mond said  400  are  new  teachers  or  substitute 
teachers  who  have  gained  regular  certifica- 
tion this  summer. 

The  other  300  are  substitutes  formerly  as- 
signed to  a  school  full-time  who  have  been 
displaced  by  regularly  certified  teachen. 
NO  mandatory  transfers 
No  regiUarly  certified  teachers  have  been 
forced  to  transfer  In  the  Interests  of  inte- 
gration. Redmond  said.  Mandatory  transfers 
have  been  attacked  bitterly  by  the  Chicago 
Teachers  Union. 

The  Justice  Department  threatened  last 
summer  to  sue  the  school  board  if  it  did  not 
Integrate  its  teaching  staffs. 

The  Health,  Education  and  WeUare  De- 
partment suggested  that  the  number  of 
black  teachers  at  any  school  should  not  de- 
viate by  more  than  10  per  cent  from  the  city- 
wide  average  of  34  per  cent. 

HEW  proposed  a  number  of  desegregation 
steps,  including  about  1,000  mandatory 
transfers.  Redmond  told  the  school  board 
he  was  negotiating  with  HEW  officials  to 
work  out  a  plan  acceptable  to  federal  officials 
and  to  the  board. 

In  other  action,  the  school  board  sent  tele- 
grams to  all  U.S.  senators  and  congressmen 
from  Illinois,  urging  them  to  vote  to  over- 
ride President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  federal  aid 
to  education  bill. 

ON  VETO  OF  education   BILL 

Redmond  said  the  bill  would  Increase  Chi- 
cago's share  of  federal  aid  by  nearly  $5  mil- 
lion, to  an  annual  total  of  $37  million.  Mr. 
Nixon  said  he  vetoed  the  bill  because  It  was 
Inflationary. 

Board  members  also  criticized  the  efforts 
of  school  administrators  to  combat  street 
gang  activities  In  the  schools. 

They  suggested  that  school  officials  work 
more  closely  with  militant  community  orga- 
nizations and  perhaps  establish  a  "gang  In- 
telligence unit"  within  the  school  system. 

Board  members  responded  to  a  report  by 
Deputy  Schools  Supt.  Manford  Byrd  Jr.,  who 
recommended  that  the  quality  of  the  schools 
be  Improved  to  the  point  where  they  would 
attract  their  pupils  away  from  the  gangs. 

Board  member  Warren  H.  Bacon  suggested 
that  school  administrators  co-operate  with 
such  organizations  as  Operation  Bread- 
basket.  The  Woodlawn  Organization  and  tne 
West  Side  Organization. 

Byrd  said  the  schools  already  worked  with 
such  groups  as  the  YMCA  and  Boys  Club. 

"What  we've  done  In  the  past  has  proved 
entirely  inadequate,"  Bacon  said. 

Board  member  Alvln  J.  Boutte  suggested 
th«  possibility  of  a  school  "gang  Intelligence 
unit"  similar  to  the  one  in  the  police  ae- 
partment.  Byrd  said  such  an  Idea  might  wotk. 

Boutte  noted  that  the  board  has  spe^t  »« 
entire  1970  budget  for  school  security.  B^ 
promised  that  a  transfer  of  funds  Into  the 
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security  budget  wovUd  be  proposed  before 
September. 

Boutte  asked  whether  school  ofBcials  con- 
ferred enough  with  parents  whose  children 
had  difficulties  with  the  gangs.  When  Byrd 
said  they  did,  several  black  persons  in  the 
audience  groaned. 

Byrd  said  school  officials  would  consider 
the  board  members'  suggestions. 

The  board  meeting  was  disrupted  by  13 
Southwest  Side  residents  wearing  yellow 
hard  hats  who  demanded  that  the  board 
reverse  Its  decision  to  place  a  prefabricated 
classroom  building  at  the  OToole  Elementary 
School,  6650  S.  Seeley. 

One  woman  was  escorted  out  of  the  meet- 
ing by  security  guards  and  the  other  12 
followed  her.  They  demanded  that  the  board 
relieve  overcrowding  at  O'Toole  by  redraw- 
ing school  boundary  lines  so  that  most  black 
pupils  would  be  eliminated  from  O'Toole. 

Byrd  said  school  officials  would  consider 
the  board  members'  suggestions. 

The  board  appointed  three  high  school 
principals : 

Bernarr  E.  Dawson  to  Calumet  High, 
Dawson,  the  black  former  principal  of  Du 
Sable  Upper  Grade  Center,  was  selected  bj 
a  community  screening  board  after  the  com- 
munity forced  out  Charles  L.  LaForce,  who 
was  white. 

James  P.  Maloney  to  Schurz  High.  Student 
disruption  last  January  forced  Maloney  out 
of  the  all-black  Crane  High.  Schurz  Is  all 
white. 

Edward  C.  Bennett  to  Cooley  Vocational 
High. 

Supplemental  Statement 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  some  supple- 
mental Information  concerning  the  subject 
of  today's  statement  came  to  my  attention. 

The  two  newspaper  clippings  from  Boston 
and  Detroit  are  self-explanatory.  They  relate 
the  continuing  controversy  in  Boston  over 
integration,  and  the  refusal  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  In  Detroit  Immediately  to  set 
aside  the  Michigan  law  requiring  resegrega- 
tlon  of  the  Detroit  schools. 

The  letter  from  Stanley  Pottlnger,  Direc- 
tor, Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  explains  the 
refusal  of  HEW  to  allow  transfers  from  Cot- 
ton  Plant  to  McCrory.  I  note  that  the  HEW 
policies  and  Fifth  Circuit  Decision  quoted 
In  the  letter,  If  enforced  in  Boston,  would 
no  doubt  have  prevented  a  large  part  of  the 
segregation  that  now  exists  in  that  city.  It 
is  my  contention  that  Boston  hsis  In  effect 
created  a  dual  system  in  that  city,  using  the 
open  enrollment  policy  to  accomplish  this 
fact. 

I  am  hopeful  that  someday  we  will  in  fact 
see  a  national  policy  on  integration  that  is 
enforced  equitably  and  without  preferenco 
or  discrimination  as  between  the  states  of 
the  South  and  the  states  of  the  North  and 
other  sections  of  our  country.  I  believe  that 
the  statement  that  I  have  made  today  proves 
that  we  do  not  have  a  single  standard  na- 
tional policy  on  school  Integration,  and  that 
we  have  never  had  such  a  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  mate- 
rial, the  news  clippings  and  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Pottlnger,  be  placed  in  the  hearing  record 
following  my  statement. 


Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  21,  1970. 
Mr.  Emon  A.  Mahony,  Jr., 
Assistant  to  Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Mahony:  Bill  van  den  Toorn 
has  told  me  of  your  concern  about  the  ques- 
tion of  student  transfers  from  one  school  dis- 
trict to  another. 

I  understand  that  the  question  arose  with 
soeclflc  regard  to  the  Cotton  Plant  school  dis- 
trict In  Arkansas.  There  the  Board  of  Educa- 


tion approved  the  transfer  applications  of 
roughly  50  white  students  who  wished  to  en- 
roll in  a  school  of  the  neighboring  McCrory 
school  district.  The  transfer.  It  effectuated, 
would  have  left  the  Cotton  Plant  High  School 
nearly  all-black  and  as  such,  would  have  con- 
flicted with  the  proposed  desegregation  plan 
submitted  by  the  district  and  accepted  by  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  on  June  11,  1970.  The 
plan  provided  that  all  students  in  grades 
10-12  (141  black  students  and  58  white  stu- 
dents) would  attend  the  Cotton  Plant  High 
School  at  the  start  of  the  1970-71  school  year. 

It  has  been  the  longstanding  policy  of  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  to  disapprove  transfer 
arrangements  when  their  effect  is  to  undo 
legally  required  desegregation.  In  this  regard, 
Subpart  C,  Section  16  of  the  "Policies  on 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Com- 
pliance with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  19S4"  provides: 

"School  systems  are  responsible  for  assur- 
ing that  no  arrangement  Is  made  nor  per- 
mission granted  for  students  residing  in  one 
school  system  to  attend  school  In  another 
school  system  in  any  case  where  the  result 
tends  to  maintain  what  Is  essentially  a  dual 
school  structure  In  either  system." 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  recently  ruled  with  respect  to  several 
school  desegregation  cases  that : 

"If  the  school  district  grants  transfers  to 
students  living  In  the  district  for  their  at- 
tendance at  public  schools  outside  the  dis- 
trict or  If  it  permits  transfers  into  the  dis- 
trict of  students  who  live  outside  the 
district,  it  shall  do  so  on  a  non-dlscrlmina- 
tory  basis,  except  that  It  shall  not  consent 
to  transfers  where  the  cumulative  effect  will 
reduce  desegregation  In  either  district  or  re- 
inforce the  dual  school  system."  Singleton 
v.  Jackson  Municipal  Separate  School  Dis- 
trict. 419  F.  2d   1211    (6th  Clr.  1970). 

In  advising  school  officials  that  the  pro- 
pK)&ed  transfer  arrangement  in  this  case  vio- 
lated the  requirements  of  Title  VI,  our 
Regional  Office  at  Dallas  was  acting  con- 
sistent with  established  policy  and  judicial 
standards. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  matter. 
If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Stanley  Pottinoer. 
Director.  Office  for  Civil  Rights. 


[From  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Herald  Traveler, 

Sept.  9,  19701 

Another  Look  at  "Imbalance" 

Commr.  of  Education  Nell  V.  Sullivan,  an. 
ardent  champion  of  racial  balance  In  the 
public  schools  and  the  use  of  busing  to  bring 
about  this  end,  has  taken  a  gingerly  step  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

He  has  appointed  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Racial  Imbalance,  the  presumed  purpose 
of  which  Is  to  review  and  study  the  state's 
racial  imbalance  law  which  has  proved  so 
disruptive  to  the  Boston  school  system,  and 
to  recommend  changes  or  perhaps  even 
repeal. 

Sullivan,  a  former  superintendent  of 
schools  In  Berkeley,  Calif.,  where  he  racially 
balanced  the  schools  by  cross-busing,  arrived 
here  a  year  and  one-half  ago  to  take  over 
supervision  of  secondary  and  elementary 
public  education  at  $30,000  a  year,  and  has 
sat  on  his  hands  while  the  educational  prob- 
lems of  the  capital  city  worsened. 

He  agreed  to  appoint  the  special  panel  to 
review  the  racial  Imbalance  law  at  the  insist- 
ence of  John  D.  Warner,  aggressive  new  di- 
rector of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity, who  sees  the  city  In  a  crisis  situation 
because  of  the   controversial    statute. 

But  Warner  does  not  Intend  to  sit  back 
and  permit  Sullivan's  blue  ribbon  panel  of 
14  to  study  the  problem  to  death  while  con- 
ditions created  by  the  racial  imbalance  law 


worsen  and  a  $100  million  school  building 
program  planned  by  the  city  grinds  to  a  halt. 

"I  Intend  to  keep  the  pressure  on  him," 
declares  the  tough-minded  Warner.  "While  I 
am.  of  course,  pleased  that  the  commissioner 
has  appointed  this  study  panel.  I  want  to 
see  it  go  Into  action  immediately. 

"Consequently,  I  will  ask  how  soon  this 
special  committee  Intends  to  meet,  and  will 
ask  to  appear  before  the  committee  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  state  my  views  con- 
cerning the  damage  the  racial  imbalance  law 
is  doing  to  the  city  of  Boston  In  Its  efforts 
to  build  new  schools. 

"This  year  Is,  of  course,  lost,  but  If  we  get 
moving  on  the  problems  now,  perhaps  by  the 
opening  of  the  new  school  year  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  racial  Imbalance  can  be 
put  back  Into  Its  proper  perspective,  and 
progress  In  the  building  of  new  schools  ca:i 
commence." 

But  if  Sullivan's  record  In  Berkeley,  Calif.. 
Is  any  criterion,  he  may  not  be  easy  to  push 
into  taking  direct  action  to  wipe  the  racial 
imbalance  law  off  the  statute  books,  or  even 
change  it  drastically. 

Sullivan  blasted  no  less  a  personage  than 
President  Nixon  when  the  nation's  chief  ex- 
ecutive had  the  temerity  to  question  the 
advisability  of  busing  children  from  one  end 
of  a  city  to  the  other  to  achieve  racial 
balance. 

And  he  also  took  on  TT.S.  Atty.  Oen.  John 
Mitchell  and  the  then  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Robert  Finch,  when 
they  disagreed  with  him  on  the  same  subject. 

Since  then,  Sullivan  has  been  relatively 
silent,  apparently  because  of  a  rap  on  the 
knuckles  he  received  from  Gov.  Sargent,  who 
made  it  clear  that  he  did  not  approve  of  de- 
partment heads  making  major  policy  state- 
ments without  clearing  them  through  the 
governor's  office. 

But  Sullivan  Is  a  controversial  figure,  as 
evidenced  by  some  of  the  statements  attrib- 
uted to  him  while  he  was  In  Berkeley.  Calif. 

For  Instance,  in  October  of  1968,  the  Berke- 
ley High  School  faculty  steering  committee 
met  with  Sullivan  to  discuss  the  Berkeley 
Unified  School  District's  acceding  to  demands 
made  by  the  high  school's  Black  Student 
Union. 

One  of  the  questions  put  to  Sullivan,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  published  in  the  steering 
committee's  bulletin,  was: 

"Many  teachers  are  concerned  that  reculy 
giving  in  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  the  demands  of  a  small  group  will  convince 
all  students  that  militancy  is  the  only  way 
to  get  things  done.  What  is  your  opinion  on 
this?" 

"Damn  right  it  Is,"  replied  Sullivan,  ac- 
cording to  the  published  report.  "History  has 
shown  that  the  only  way  to  get  things  done  is 
to  g«t  a  shotgun  and  stick  it  up  against  the 
other  i>eople'B  neck." 

Consequently,  It  Is  not  anticipated  that 
Sullivan  win  remain  silent  for  long,  particu- 
larly since  he  has  been  challenged  by  the 
hard-driving  Warner  to  get  off  his  racial 
balancing  kick,  and  provide  the  leadership 
necessary  to  straighten  out  the  problems 
created  in  the  Boston  school  system  by  the 
racial  Imbalance  law. 

Warner  is  no  pushover,  however,  as  Sulli- 
van vrtll  find  out  if  he  is  determined  to  persist 
In  pursuing  a  philosophy  which  simply  can- 
not work  In  a  city  like  Boston. 

The  BRA  director  has  already  expressed  his 
Indignation  over  Sullivan's  testimony  before 
a  Senate  conunlttee  headed  by  U.S.  Sen,  John 
McClellan  of  Arkansas. 

Sullivan  criticized  Boston's  open  enroll- 
ment plan,  in  which  any  pupil,  anywhere  In 
the  city,  can  go  to  the  school  of  his  choice, 
provided  there  Is  a  vacancy.  He  said  he  con- 
sidered the  policy  "racist." 

Warner  has  termed  Siillivan's  remarks  "un- 
fair and  unwarranted,  and  showed  a  tragic 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  city's  problems." 
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He  points  out  th»t  the  open  school  enr  ail- 
ment policy  was  instituted  years  ago.  Ipng 
before  the  conception  of  the  racial  Imbalalnce 
law.  which  Is  providing  too  harmful,  to 
Boston.  ^ 

"The  key  Is  that  this  racial  imbalance  law 
doesn't  work,"  Warner  asserts.  "It  ha$  a 
classic  abUlty  to  harm  both  blacks  fcnd 
whites.  In  the  long  run  It  will  force  buying 
of  kids  around  the  city  and  this  Is  not 
healthy.  ,  ^. 

"It  requires  the  building  of  schools  on  the 
peripheries,  and  that  Is  wrong.  There  W  no 
substitute  for  the  strong  nelghbort^ood 
school,  and  the  racial  Imbalance  law  m*kes 
this  impossible. ' 

Warner  Is  convinced  that  the  time  t4  do 
something  about  the  racial  Imbalance  law  Is 
now  If  the  city  U  to  replace  with  new  schpols 
the  antiquated  structures  which  should  have 
been  replaced  long  ago.  ,„,^„a 

And  It  would  appear  he  does  not  iniend 
to  permit  SuUlvan  to  serve  as  the  stumi^ing 
block. 

tProm  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Aug.  4.  1  170) 

—  —   roR 
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Blocks   Intfckation   Piaw 

Ctty  Schools 
(By  WlUl*m  Grant) 
V  S  District  Judge  Stephen  J.  Roth  debied 
Thursday  a  request  by  the  National  Asfi<}cla- 
tlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Pepple 
that  the  Detroit  school  system  be  requlr^l  to 
put  Its  controversial  high  school  lntegra(tlon 
plan  Into  effect  next  week.  > 

The  NAACP  bad  made  Its  appeal  as  part 
of  a  suit  chaUengln«  the  right  of  the  Michi- 
gan Legislature  to  prohibit  the  school  syf  tern 
from  implementing  the  plan  which  was 
adopted  by  the  school  board  last  April  7,; 

A  heaxlng  on  that  suit  has  been  sel  for 
the  first  two  weeks  in  November,  but;  the 
NAACP  had  asked  that  Judge  Roth  ordet  the 
plan  implemented  pending  the  flna:  out<»onie 
of  the  case. 

Judge  Botti  said  Thursday  that  to  Issue 
the  temporary  order  would  be,  in  efTectt  de- 
ciding the  whole  case.  I 

"The  best  Interests  of  the  schools,  thestu- 
dcAts  and  ti»e  paxenta  will  be  served  If  no 
order  Is  Issued  at  this  tlm«,"  Roth  soldi 

Attorneys  for  both  sides  were  notified  by 
telephone  Thursday  morning  of  Judge  BCth's 
decision.  The  Judge  has  been  hearing  cases 
In  PUnt  and  his  offloe  said  a  written  opinion 
win  be  avaUable  early  next  week. 

The  decision  means  Detroit  students  will 
euroil  next  Wednesday  as  If  the  school  Ijoard 
had  never  adopted  Its  April  7  high  schcK^l  In- 
tegration plsui.  ' 

Charles  Wolfe,  executive  deputy  superin- 
tendent for  the  school  system,  said: 

"Students  wUl  follow  the  same  schoojl  at- 
tendance pattern  they  have  for  the  peat,  sev- 
eral years.  Anyone  with  any  question  sl^ould 
call  either  their  neighborhood  school  ot  the 
regional  school  ofiOce."  , 

The  aohool  board  voted  4-2  April  7  to  |  alter 
school  boundaries  to  baltuioe  the  racial  oom- 
poeltioa  of  1 1  of  the  city's  22  public  high 
schools. 

But  the  Ije^lalature  passed  a  new  istate 
school  decentralization  law  to  July  Which 
prohibited  the  board  from  implementing  the 
integration  plan. 

And  Detroit  voters  Aug.  4  recalled  ifrom 
office  the  four  board  meml)ers  who  ha*  ap- 
proved the  plan. 

Mr.  McCXELLAN.  I  think  this  li  the 
proper  time  and  place  to  again  dt>cu- 
ment  in  the  Rbcord  the  hypocrisy  tllat  is 
now  going  on  in  this  country.  If  we  keep 
up  this  hypocrisy  we  will  bring  disfrace 
upon  the  Nation.  A  nation  that  believes 
in  justice,  equal  justice,  equal  treatment, 
cannot  pursue  this  course  indefinitely 
without  some  retribution  coming  to  it. 


Oh.  you  can  do  it  for  a  little  while  J  You 
can  impose  it  on  the  South.  You  haMe  the 


power  to  do  it.  All  three  departments 
of  Government  are  equally  giiilty.  You 
can  do  it  for  a  little  while,  and  you  can 
insist  on  it,  but  the  time  wiU  come  in 
this  Nation  when  hypocrisy  and  the 
double  standard  that  is  being  followed 
in  the  adminlstraticxi  of  justice  will  rise 
to  shame  and  plague  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  a  word  or  two  more.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  introduced  a  letter  In  the  Rec- 
ord from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary asked  for  the  defeat  of  the  pending 
amendment  and  the  other  amendments 
offered  by  me.  The  distingiilshed  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  assured  us  that  the 
Secretary's  letter  represented  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  honestly  mis- 
taken in  this  assurance. 

When  the  President  came  down  to 
North  Carolina  in  1968,  asking  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina  to  vote  for  him,  he 
told  them  that  he  favored  just  exactly 
what  I  have  in  the  pending  amendment. 
He  emphasized  that  he  favored  neighbor- 
hood schools  and  was  opposed  to  busing 
to  achieve  integrated  public  schools. 

He  came  back  to  North  Carolina  in  1970 
and  went  to  the  city  of  AshevUle.  He  was 
not  seeking  votes  for  himself  at  that 
time,  but  he  was  seeking  them  for  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Congress  from 
the  Asheville  district.  He  assured  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  a  second  time 
in  public  utterances  that  he  favored  what 
is  in  this  amendment;  that  is,  securing 
for  children  the  right  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  schools,  and  prohibiting 
busing  to  change  the  racial  composition 
of  schools. 

I  believe  the  President  is  an  honest 
man,  and  that  he  meant  what  he  said 
when  he  declared  he  favors  neighbor- 
hood schools  and  is  opposed  to  busing. 
as  he  did  in  Charlotte,  N.C..  In  1968,  and 
as  he  sa-d  in  Aiheville.  N.C.,  in  1970. 

I  cannot  accept  the  theory  that  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  expresses  the  Pres- 
ident's position,  because  if  it  does,  a 
lot  of  North  Carolina  people  are  going 
to    doubt    the    Presidents    credibility. 
Believing,  that  the  President  is  an  hon- 
est man,  I  cannot  accept  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  honest  assurance  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  that 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Richardson  expresses 
the  President's  position  in  respect  to  this 
matter.  I  would  point  out  that  my  pend- 
ing amendment  is,  in  a  sense,  separate 
from  the  original  purpose  of  the  bill. 
It  is  an  amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Believing  the  President  to 
be  an  honest  man,  and  believing  that  he 
meant  exactly  what  he  said  in  North 
Carolina  on  two  occasions,  I  am  unable 
to  accept  the  assurance  that  his  posi- 
tion was  correctly  stated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  if  this  bUl  is  enacted,  one 
dollar  of  the  money  will  be  spent  to 


bring  a  lawsuit  in  Boston,  to  correct  the 
favoritism  that  now  prevails  up  there 
under  the  Massachusetts  statute  per- 
mitting freedom  of  enrollment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  at  all;  because,  un- 
fortunately, there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
favor  desegregation  in  the  South  but 
support  segregation  in  the  north.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people — and  many  of  them 
are  in  public  office— who  are  like  the 
doctor  who  would  not  take  the  medicine 
he  prescribed  for  his  patient. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect; but  does  the  Senator  know  that 
HEW  has  supposedly  been  investigating 
that  situation  of  this  one  school  up  there 
in  Boston  for  about  a  year,  and  cannot 
find  out  whether  it  is  true  or  not?  Would 
the  Senator  be  surprised  to  know  that 
they  have  not  even  made  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Justice  yet 
as  to  what  action  should  be  taken? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  a  moment.  May 
I  say  this  further:  I  Just  called  Mr.  Jerris 
Leonard  at  the  Justice  Department,  a 
fine  gentleman,  and  asked  him  if  any- 
thing had  been  done.  He  was  present 
when  I  interrogated  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral last  year  in  the  committej.  I  think 
he  was  also  present  when  I  interrogated 
Mr.  Richardson,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  If  not.  he  has 
the  record.  At  that  time,  it  was  stated 
absolutely  by  Mr.  Mitchell  before  the 
committee  that  that  law  in  Massachu- 
setts is  unconstitutionsd. 

But  nothing  has  been  done.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  taken  no  action. 
They  have  had  over  a  year.  What  does 
that  indicate  to  the  coxmtry  today  with 
respect  to  justice  and  equality  under  the 
law,  imder  this  administration? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  indicate  to  me 
that  there  are  some  people  in  this  Nation 
who  entertain  the  view  that  we  are  not 
one  Nation  under  one  Constitution,  but 
that  cm  the  contrary  we  have  one  Con- 
stitution for  the  South  and  another  for 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  truth  is  that 
the  South  is  being  penalized,  as  I 
observed  some  time  ago,  simply  because 
the  Southern  States  were  not  smart 
enough  to  discover  that  the  separate  but 
equal  doctrine  was  no  longer  the  law  of 
the  land  before  the  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices made  that  discovery  for  themselves. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  being  pe- 
nalized because  of  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision which  we  followed  for  many  years. 
It  was  the  law  of  the  land  until  the  1954 
decision.  We  followed  the  law  of  the  land, 
and,  because  some  judges  made  up  their 
minds  about  what  the  law  should  be  and 
made  that  1954  ruling,  we  in  the  South 
have  been  penalized,  because  we  followed 
the  ultimate  source  of  authority  until 
they — the  Court — changed  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Just  because  we  be- 
Ueved  what  they  adjudged  to  be  the  law 
of  the  land  was  actually  the  law  of  the 
land  prior  to  May  17, 1951. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
wanted  to  confirm  what  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  said.  Last  year,  in  the 
hearings,  this  situation  in  Boston  wbs 
dramatically  brought  to  the  attention  or 
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the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Incidentally,  his 
home  is  Boston;  Is  it  not? 

Mr  SPONG.  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  this  law  enforcement  in  civil 

rights. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Now  this  time  has  passed. 
After  the  situation  being  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
several  months  have  passed,  and  we  have 
received  no  answer  that  would  lead  us 
to  believe  they  intend  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  the  answer. 
I  called  the  Department  of  Justice  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Nothing  has  been  done. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  said  it 
had  not  received  any  recommendation 
from  HEW  regarding  it.  Nothing  what- 
soever. So  nothing  has  been  done  other 
than  a  pretended  investigation ;  it  is  said 
that  an  investigation  is  being  conducted. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  did  not  support  the 
Ribicoff  amendment  because  I  did  not 
think  it  had  received  thorough  hearings. 
TTiere  are  many  educational  questions 
intolved  with  regard  to  which  we  needed 
testimony.  I  believe  hearings  should  take 
place. 

But  I  wish  to  say  that  for  a  period  of 
more  than  a  year  now,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas have  cited  situation  after  situation 
with  regard  to  Boston,  wlWi  regard  to 
Detroit.  Mich.,  and  with  regard  to  cities 
an  over  the  country,  and  tliere  has  not 
yet  been  forthcoming  any  evidence  at  all 
that  either  the  Justice  Department  or 
HEW  has  any  Idea  of  appljdng  the  law 
of  the  land  imlformly  throughout  the 
Nation. 

We  are  not  talking  about  situations 
where  de  facto  segregation  has  always 
existed.  We  are  talking  about  sltuatloris 
where  the  evidence  brought  out  that 
there  were  statutes  In  those  localities 
which,  by  their  nature,  were  discrim- 
inatory. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  situation  in  Boston  was  de  facto 
until  they  passed  the  Massachusetts  stat- 
ute. Now  it  Is  de  jure. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Without  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  stUl  no  action 
Is  taken. 

Mr.  SPONG.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  should  like  to  make  just 
(Hie  further  observation. 

Senators  who  have  listened  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  in  the  past  would 
do  well  to  review  what  he  has  stated. 
Also,  they  would  do  well  to  read  the  last 
paragraphs  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion In  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  case, 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  acknowl- 
edges that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
localities  of  the  South  will  be  exactly 
like  the  locaUties  In  the  North;  they 
wUl  be  de  facto.  By  reason  of  having 
become  unitary  school  systems,  they  will 
nave  compUed.  They  will  also  have  re- 
segregated,  as  has  taken  place  in  mtmy 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  and  all  the  educa- 
tional values  that  Dr.  Coleman  and  oth- 
ers suggested  with  regard  to  educational 
opportunity  will  be  defeated  by  virtue  of 
tbis;  and  they  will  be  defeated  more  hast- 


ily If  there  Is  not  uniform  application 
throughout  the  United  States  that  all  of 
the  people  can  understand. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  and  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  commend  him  for  bringing 
these  amendments  before  this  body  in 
an  effort  to  make  at  least  an  attempt. 
Mr.  President,  to  get  the  laws  in  this 
country  equitable  and  equal  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  and  for  all  our  peo- 
ple, and  to  get  them  enforced  accord- 
ingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Buckley).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  (No.  41)  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin)  .  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  ("Mr.  McGov- 
ERN) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aniK>unce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Caroline  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklah<Hna  (Mr. 
H/.RRIS),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maissa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frcsn  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senator  from  Elentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dosunick),  the  Seiiator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLowATEs) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  MiLLKB).  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood).  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  are  neceesarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  lllnese. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  E>akota  (Mr.  MtTNST)  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dokinick). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  vrould  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "niiy." 

Also,  if  present  and  voting,  the  8«ia- 
tor  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  would 
vote  "nay". 

The  result  was  axmounced — yeas  32. 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

(No.  51  Leg.) 
TEAS— 32 


NAy&— 61 


Allen 

Eastland 

Long 

Baker 

Ellender 

McCTellan 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Fannin 

Sparlunan 

Bible 

Fulbrlght 

Spong 

Byrd,  Va. 

GambreU 

Stennls 

Byrd.  V?.  Va. 

Gumcy 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Young 

CurtU 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Aiken 

Hart 

PeU 

AUoU 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Anderson 

Hughes 

Prouty 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

rroxmlre 

Beall 

Inouye 

Ribicoff 

Bellmon 

Javits 

Roth 

Boggs 

Magniison 

Saxbe 

Brooke 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Mathlas 

Scott 

Burdlck 

McGee 

Smith 

Case 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

Church 

Metcair 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Symington 

Dole 

Montoya 

Tart 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Tunney 

Pong 

Nelson 

Welcker 

OrUDn 

Pastore 

WUllams 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Brock 

HarrU 

MUler 

Cook 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Cooper 

Holllngs 

MuEkie 

Domlnlck 

Jackson 

Packwood 

Qoldwater 

Kennedy 

Pearson 

Gravel 

McOovern 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  No.  41  was 
rejected. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREIMENT 

TXAS  AND   NATS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
more  amendments  that  I  intend  to  call 
up.  I  will  agree  to  a  time  limitation  of 
2  minutes  on  each  side  on  each  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  like  to  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  both  of  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  it  be  in  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  I  ask  that  the  Chair  make  a  judg- 
ment on  the  unanimous  consent  request 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  there  be  2  minutes  to  the 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  unanimous -consent  agreement  been 
agreed  to?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   4  2 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  42  and  ask  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  omitted 
and  that  I  be  permitted  to  state  what 
the  amendment  would  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the. 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  would  place 
a  prohibition  on  the  busing  of  children 
to  effect  the  racial  composition  of 
schools. 

That  is  all  It  does. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
basic  bill  any  movement  of  children  is 
voluntary.  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  full  Just  before  tlie 
vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  42 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  insert  the  following : 
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•'LIMITATION 

"Sec.  17.  No  court,  department,  agenc^,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  United  States  shaU 
have  Jurisdiction  or  power  to  require  any 
State  or  local  public  school  board  oi  any 
other  State  or  local  agency  empowered  to 
assign  children  to  public  schools  to  trans- 
port any  child  from  one  place  to  anather 
place,  or  from  one  school  to  another  8<  hool, 
or  from  one  school  district  to  another  s:hool 
district  to  alter  the  racial  composltldn  of 
the  student  body  at  any  public  schoo  ." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  airree- 
ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  qalled 
the  roll.  , 

Mr.  METCALP  (after  having  vot;d  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  t^  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  i  (Mr. 
Ellender)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vcting, 
he  would  vote  "aye."  I  have  already  rated 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  1  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Loui  jiana 
(Mr.  Ellender)  ,  the  Senator  from  A  laska 
(Mr.  Gravel > ,  the  Senator  from  Infliana 
(Mr.  Hartke>,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington <Mr.  JAcntsoN),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kewnidy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MOGov- 
ERN>,  and  the  Senator  from  Malnej  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  are  necessarily  absent.      ' 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  an^  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sepator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  would  each  vote  "nayr 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  thajt  the 
Sen«U»r  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  BaocK). 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  •  Mr.  CboK » . 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  !  *Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  CoDorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  froi4  Ari- 
aona  (Mr.  Goldwatzr),  the  Stoator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Sanator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  aqd  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearso*)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakot^  (Mr. 
MUNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness 

If   present   and   voting,   the   S<nator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MuNDT) 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senaotr  from! 
nessee  <Mr.  Brock)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Do mt tick). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senato^  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "yea"  antf 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote 

Also,  11  present  and  voting,  the  S(  nator 
from  Kansf^s  (Mr.  Pearson)  woul^  vote 
•nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yep 
nays  46,  as  follows : 

[No.  52  Leg.) 
YEAS— 35 


Long 

McClellan 
Randolph 
Roth 


Allen 

Baker 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Buckley 

Byrd.  Va. 


Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Chiles 

C-.tt=n 

Curtis 

Dole 

Eastland 

Brvln 


Fannin 
Pulbrtgrit 
Gambre|l 
Oumey 
Hansen 
HrusSa 
Jordan,  !  l.C. 
Jordan,   daho 


would 
Ten- 


35, 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bayb 

Bellmon 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Case 

Church 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Fong 

Grlffln 

Hart 

Halfleld 


Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Talmadge 

NAYS— 46 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javits 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 


Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


Prouty 

Proxmlre 

BlblcoS 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

S'-ott 

Smith 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 1 

Metcalf,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 18 


Brock 

Cook 

Cooper 

Domlnlck 

EUender 

Ooldwater 


Gravel 

Harris 

Hartke 

HolUngs 

Jackson 

Kennedy 


McGovem 

Miller 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Packwood 

Pearson 


So.  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  (No.  42) 
was  rejected. 


EQUAL  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Education  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Education,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale ),  and  the 
ranking  minority  leader  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  for  their 
leadership  in  the  development  of  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  and  Quality  Inte- 
grated Education  Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  this  legis- 
lation begins  at  least  17  years  ago  with 
the  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education. 

The  Court  found  that  school  segrega- 
tion affects  the  hearts  and  minds  of  chil- 
dren "in  ways  unlikely  ever  to  be  un- 
done." From  that  moment  forward,  this 
Nation  has  been  struggling  to  meet  the 
demands  of  law  and  the  demands  of  jus- 
tice to  divest  itself  of  the  vestiges  of  seg- 
regation. The  Congress  has  responded  fit- 
fully to  those  demands,  all  too  frequently 
deferring  to  the  Supreme  Court  when  it 
should  have  been  leading  the  way. 

The  failures  of  the  past  are  spelled  out 
in  school  statistics  of  today,  statistics 
that  place  more  than  4  million  of  the 
9  million  minority  schoolchildren  in 
schools  where  they  constitute  more  than 
80  percent  of  the^ total  enrollment.  More 
than  1  million  of  those  children  attend 
schools  in  which  there  is  100  percent 
minority  enrollment. 

Of  the  6.2  million  black  students  in  the 
Natictti,  53  percent  are  in  schools  whose 
enrollments  are  99  to  100  percent  com- 
prised of  minority  group  students.  Of  the 
2  million  Spanish -sumamed  children, 
nearly  a  third  are  in  80-  to  100-percent 
minority  schools. 

Boston  is  a  microcosm  of  this  problem. 
There,  the  proportion  of  the  city's  blfick 
students  enrolled  in  schools  with  over  90- 
percent  minority  students  increased  from 
43.1  to  45.5  percent  between  1968  and 
1969.  Of  our  7.000  or  more  school-age 
Puerto  Ricans,  only  four  graduated  from 


high  school  between  1965  and  1969.  In 
Jime  1970,  seven  graduated,  only  three 
from  pubUc  schools. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question 
whether  these  kinds  of  school  segrega- 
tlon  limit  the  educational  potential  of 
children. 

As  far  back  as  1966,  HEW  published 
"Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,' 
by  Dr.  James  Coleman,  which  described 
the  pervasive  impact  of  racial  isolation 
on  minority  students.  Again,  in  1966.  the 
Panel  on  Education  planning  the  White 
House  Conference  concluded: 

There  is  clear  documentary  evidence  of  a 
direct  relationship  between  segregated 
schools  and  Inferior  education,  and  of  cumu- 
lative academic  retardation  among  children 
m  Negro  ghettoes.  There  Is  evidence  also 
that  this  waste  is  remediable,  hence  tht 
greater  tragedy. 

Following  that  disclosure,  I  introduced 
in  February  1966  an  amendment  to  title 
rv  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to 
provide  grants  and  technical  assistance 
to  school  districts  which  sought  to  pre- 
pare, adopt,  and  Implement  plans  for  the 
correction  of  racial  imbalance.  Unfor- 
timately,  that  measure  was  not  passed. 

Since  then,  we  have  witnessed  a  host 
of  further  studies  reafiQrming  the  handi- 
caps faced  by  children  denied  equal 
educational  opportunity.  In  1967,  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  after 
a  year  of  extensive  investigation  of  the 
school  systems  in  15  major  cities,  issued 
its  report  on  "Racial  Isolation  in  the 
Public  Schools."  It  found  that  "racial  iso- 
lation, whatever  its  origin,  inflicts  harm 
upon  Negro  students."  It  also  concluded, 
"school  desegregation  remedies  have  been 
devised  which  will  Improve  the  quality 
of  education  for  all  children." 

The  report  emphasized  that  only  a 
combination  of  school  desegregation  and 
improved  educational  quality  can  assure 
true  equality  in  education  to  the  Nation's 
schoolchildren.  Magnet  schools,  educa- 
tional parks,  consolidation  of  attendance 
boundaries,  metropolitan  planning— all 
of  these  techniques  were  cited  as  possible 
solutions,  solutions  that  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  community  representatives 
might  choose. 

The  physical  end  of  segregation  Is  only 
part  of  the  equation,  it  must  be  matched 
by  improved  educational  programs  in  the 
school — "at  the  end  of  the  bus  ride,"  as 
Julian  Bond  told  the  select  committee 
last  year. 

We  already  have  evidence  that  ending 
racial  isolation  in  tandem  with  better 
quality  education  can  produce  major 
advances  in  educational  achievement 
Perhaps  the  best  example  is  at  Berkeley, 
where  the  integrated  schools  are  balanced 
between  50-percent  disadvantaged  black 
students  and  50-percent  advantaged 
white  students.  Since  that  program  wa« 
instituted,  the  academic  achievement  ol 
black  students  has  increased  60-percent 
faster  than  prior  to  desegregation.  White 
students  have  at  least  maintained  their 
previous  rate  of  learning  and  in  some 
cases  that  rate  actually  Increased. 

There  are  other  examples  of  posiUve 
results  when  adequate  resources  are  com- 
bined with  integration  efforts.  Despite  an 
overall  failure  to  remedy  existing  racial 
isolation  in  Boston,  two  kinds  of  «*'^ 
tional  innovations  open  to  local  districts 
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hftve  been  tried  successfully.  The  Wllllajn 
M(Broe  Trotter  school  was  constructed 
in  1969  in  the  center  of  Roxbury  and  a 
combination  of  educational  benefits 
were  offered — smaller  class  size,  greater 
use  of  community  aides,  and  team 
teaching.  The  result  has  been  a  success- 
ful effort  at  attracting  white  students  to 
an  integrated  school  in  the  heart  of  a 
black  neighborhood. 

Also,  Project  Exodus,  and  now  Metco, 
have  demonstrated  the  critical  need  for 
interdistrict  cooperation  in  reducing 
racial  isolation  and  offering  quality 
education. 

Both  were  voluntary  busing  programs, 
in  which  blticks  went  from  the  center 
city  to  the  suburbs.  Although  they  have 
the  disability  of  one-way  busing,  the 
positive  value  to  be  gained  in  an  in- 
tegrated education  setting  has  been 
demonstrated. 

So  it  is  that  I  particularly  would  call 
attenti(Mi  to  the  bill's  provisions  for 
interdistrict  and  metropolitan  area  pro- 
grams and  bilingual  and  bicultural  pro- 
grams. 

Despite     the     immediate     imsige     of 
Harlem  and  Washington,  D.C.,  when  one 
thinks  of  central  city  sch(X)l  districts, 
those  situations  are  anomalies  when  we 
examine  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Of  the 
100  largest  school  districts,  only  18  are 
comprised   of    a   majority    of   minority 
group  members.  Of  the  217  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  Nation  with  a  central  city 
of  more  than  55,000,  only  42  of  those 
cities  contain   a   majority   of   minority 
group  students.  Most  of  the  remaining 
school  districts  and  cities  can  achieve 
stable  quality  integrated  systems  with- 
out crossing  city  or  district  boundaries. 
However,  the  Washlngtons  and  Har- 
lems  will  never  achieve  an  end  to  racial 
imbalance  If  their  only  option  is  to  move 
students   from   one   school    to   another 
within  the  same  school  district.  For  these 
areas,    interdistrict    and    metropolitan 
area  planning  is  the  only  way  that  the 
lily-white  ring  around  the  city  can  rep- 
resent a  life  preserver  instead  of  a  noose. 
The  bill  reserves  15  percent  of  the  total 
$1.5  billion  authorized  for  such  metro- 
politan area  programs.  Combined  with 
the  concept  of  magnet  schools  and  edu- 
cational parks,  metropolitanwide  educa- 
tional plarming  can  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward ending  the  polarization  of  rich  and 
poor,  suburb  and  city,  white  and  black. 
And  it  can  mean  better  education  for  all. 
The  bill  also  contains  a  specific  reser- 
vation of  $45  million  for  efforts  to  re- 
spond to  the  special  needs  of  children 
who  are  deprived  of  equal  educational 
opportunities  because  of  language  dis- 
abilities and  cultural  barriers. 

The  contrast  between  the  need  for  bi- 
lingual and  bicultural  education  and 
wliat  is  being  done  is  starkly  shown  by 
the  following  statistics.  HEW  last  yar 
stated  that  there  are  5  million  public 
schoolchildren  who  come  to  school  with 
limited  English-speaking  abihty.  Yet, 
title  Vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  ."^erves  only  54.000  stu- 
dents. Clearly  more  must  be  done. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  is- 
sued a  special  report  last  year,  in  which 
it  found  that  Mexican-American  stu- 
dents were  severely  isoloted  t  y  school 
districts  and  by  schools  within  individual 
districts.   The   report   also   found    that 


Mexican  American*  "are  gravely  under- 
represented  among  teachers  and  an  even 
smaller  proportion  of  principals  than 
teachers  are  Mexican  Americans." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  delayed  action 
too  long.  We  have  avoided  our  respon- 
sibilities too  long.  Each  day  that  passes 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  falls 
to  commit  sufficient  resources  to  the 
struggle  to  assure  equal  educational  op- 
portunity to  all  of  our  citizens  maintains 
a  nation  divided  into  separate  societies, 
one  rich,  one  poor,  one  black,  one  white, 
one  (somplacent,  one  despairing. 

President  Kennedy  ssdd  that  "the  hu- 
man mind  is  our  fundamental  resource." 
Providing  equal  opportunity  for  our  chil- 
dren to  develop  this  resource  through 
education  is  the  only  way  we  shall  ever 
guarantee  equal  opportunity  in  all  fields 
for  all  of  our  citizens. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this 
measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  joint  leadership 
that  we  have  only  one  more  amendment, 
and  that  will  be  pendhig  very  shortly. 

At  this  time  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  were 
ordered.        

PROGRAM 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
with  him  the  further  business  of  the 

Mr.  MANSFIEU3.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  again  this  question  has 
been  raised,  because,  with  the  disposition 
of  the  pending  business,  we  will  have  on 
the  calendar  only  S.  646,  which  has  a 
temporary  "hold"  on  it,  and  S.  860,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  which  is  being  consid- 
ered informally  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Therefore,  there  will  be  noth- 
ing on  the  calendar  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
way  of  business  when  we  finish  with  the 
pending  business  tonight. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
repeat,  the  Senate  is  going  to  be  in  busi- 
ness on  any  day  in  which  there  is  busi- 
ness to  attend  to,  and  I  hope  that  In  the 
meantime  the  committees  will  apply 
themselves  and  get  out  some  legislation, 
because  our  business  is  the  people's  busi- 
ness and  our  business  is  being  on  the  job 
here  If  there  is  any  business  to  do.  The 
joint  leadership  Intends  to  see  to  It  that 
the  Senate  is  in  sessicm  if  there  Is  any 
business  to  attend  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  made  my 
statement  with  full  awareness  of  the 
feeUng  of  the  majority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  29,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  Thursday 
noon  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further.  I  would  like  to 
express  the  hope  that  next  Monday  and 
Tuesday  the  Senate  will  be  in  session, 
and  I  hope  we  can  secure  some  business 
from  the  committees.  I  will  state  my  rea- 
son very  clearly.  It  has  been  announced 
that  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  some  per- 
sons to  prevent  the  functioning  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  cm  next 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  important  that  we  be  in  session  on 
these  days  to  engage  in  the  Nation's  busi- 
ne-?  v/ithout  interference  and  without 
disru7tion. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  order  to  establish  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  sUl  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    37 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  37,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  that  I  may 
explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  37  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following : 

"LIMTTATION 

"Sec.  17.  No  court,  department,  agency,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  or  power  to  deny  to  any 
child  the  right  to  attend  the  public  school 
nearest  his  home  which  Is  operated  for  the 
education  of  children  of  his  age  and  ability." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment would  simply  extend  to  every 
schoolchild  the  right,  as  against  the 
Federal  Government 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  extend  to  every  schoolchild 
in  this  Nation,  as  against  the  Federal 
Government,  the  right  to  attend  the  pub- 
lic school  nearest  his  home  which  is  09- 
erated  for  the  education  of  children  of 
his  age  and  ability. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  question 
of  the  neighborhood  schools  is  an  emo- 
tional one.  However,  stripping  away  the 
emotion,  in  the  context  that  has  been 
discussed  on  the  floor  today,  the  guise  of 
this  amendment  as  the  neighborhood 
school  concept  Is  another  attempt  to 
thwart  national  efforts  to  desegregate  lo- 
cal school  districts  and  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  30  seconds  to  reply 
to  the  last  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  amendment  would 
not  affect  the  power  of  the  school  boards: 
it  would  affect  the  power  of  the  Federal 

Government.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
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on  the  amendment  has  been  yi«ded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  >een 
ordered,  said  the  clerk  will  call  the  iroll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU.  | 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Lousiana 
(Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravbl).  the  Senator  trom 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki)  .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  .  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kinnidy)|  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)!  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  iMc- 
GovERN),  and  the  Senator  from  MJaine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senjator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  .  andi  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  :^ol- 
LiHGS)  are  absent  on  ofBclal  busineab. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loiiisl- 
ana  (Mr.  Ellewder)  is  paired  witK  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   (Mr.  iMc- 

OOVERN) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  yea  an4  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would! vote 
oay. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pr^nt 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklal^oma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  "*  ' 
Ington  (Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ki 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Br<k:k) 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  CcicK), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  '(Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Colcirado 
(Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator  jtrom 
Ariaona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Seiator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Seiator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  an<J  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  are 
necessarily  absent.  j 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  lllne^. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Seiator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Muwbt)  ^ould 
vote  "yea."  I 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  rTen- 
nessee  (Mr.  Brock)  is  paired  wltl^  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoMrnacK). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senatorjfrom 
Tennessee  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote 
"nay." 

Also,  if  present  and  voting,  the  Sefiator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  wouldj  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeap  33. 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[No.  53  Leg] 
YEAS— 33 


Eagleton 

Qrtffln 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Magnuson 

Manfifleld 

Mathias 

McOee 


BrocS 

Cook 

Cooper 

Etomlnlck 

Ellender 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 


AUen 
Baker 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Buckley 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Cotton 


Aiken 
AUott 
Anderson 
Bayb 


Curtis 

Dole 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

OambreU 

Gorney 

Hansen 

Hruska 

NATS— 48 

BeaU 
Bellmon 
Bogga 
Brooke 


Jordan.  N  C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

McClellan 

Roth 

Sparkmai 

Bpong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thiirmoacl 

Tower 

Young 

Burdlck 
Case 
Churcb 
CTranston 


Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mond&le 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rcndolph 


Rlblcofl 

Sax  be 
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Boilings 
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Kennedy 

Long 

McOovern 


Miller 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Packwood 

Pearson 


So  Mr.  ErvinTs  amendment  (No.  37) 
was  rejected.  _^    ^^„  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

the  roll.  .^     .  T     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEGATION  OF  ORDER  ON  THE  EX- 
TENSION OF  THE  PASTORE  RULE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allotted 
to  the  extension  of  the  Pastore  rule  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  briefly  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson). 


UNVEILING  OF  STATUE  OF  THE 
LATE  SENATOR  ROBERT  BART- 
LETT,  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  inform  Senators  that  tomor- 
row, commencing  at  3:30  p.m.,  in  the  ro- 
tunda, we  will  have  ceremonies  in  con- 
nection with  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
of  the  late  Senator  Bartlett,  of  Alaska. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  State  and  the 
State  legislature  to  be  one  of  the  State's 
two  distinguished  citizens  whose  statues 
will  be  placed  in  the  rotunda. 

I  hope  that  as  many  Senators  as  pos- 
sible, particularly  those  who  knew  Bob, 
will  come  to  the  unveiling.  Present  will 
be  several  of  his  personal  friends,  his 
widow,  and  his  family. 

If  it  is  any  encouragement  to  attend, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  is  going 
to  deliver  a  few  brief  remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  in  what  he  has  Just  said. 

I  hope  that  those  who  have  had  the 
honor  and  the  privilege  of  knowing  Bob 
Bartlett — who  was  the  real  father  of 
Alaskan  statehood— will  find  it  possible 
to  attend  this  ceremony  in  honor  of  a 
late,  departed,  and  beloved  colleague  v.ho 
fully  deserves  the  honor  which  his  State 
is  according  to  him. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AKD 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TIOIT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  educationtl 
agencies  in  order  to  establish  equal  edu- 
cation opportunities  for  all  children,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  or  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  whichever  one  wishes  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  we  do  have 
an  amendment  to  offer.  Pursuant  to  our 
conversation  earlier,  we  would  be  willing 
to  accept  a  time  limitation  of  30  mliu 
utes  to  a  side. 

UNANllCOtJS-CCNSENT    AGRRMEITT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
amendment  is  presented  to  the  Senate, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on 
the  amendment,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  or  whomever  he 
may  designate;  and  10  minutes,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  on  the  same  basis, 
on  amendments  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
know  something  about  this  amendment? 
This  is  one  we  know  nothing  whatever 
about. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
key).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
iterate my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  only  one 
point.  I  am  agreeable  to  the  1  hour  and 
agreeable  to  the  10  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided  for  sunendments  to  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  wish  also  to  reserve  the  right, 
when  the  time  expires  on  the  time  for 
amendments  to  amendments,  to  move  to 
table,  which  exists,  as  well  as  the  right 
to  vote  it  up  or  down. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  unaware  that 
that  right  had  been  taken  away  from 
any  Senator.  When  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  mentioned  it  to 
me,  I  must  say,  I  was  surprised. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry.  Under  a 
imanimous-consent  request,  unless  oth- 
erwise stated,  does  a  Senator  have  a 
right  to  move  to  table  an  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tuw- 
ney).  If  the  proposed  imanimous-con- 
sent agreement  limits  the  time  on  an 
amendment,  after  the  time  Is  used  or 
yielded  back  a  Senator  has  a  right  to 
move  to  table  the  amendment.  If  the 
requested  agreement  sets  a  specific  time 
for  a  vote  on  an  amendment  the  right  to 
move  to  table  the  amendment  is  lost,  in 
this  instance  the  request  was  made  in 
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tbe  first  form.  Therefore,  the  right  to 
table  would  not  be  lost. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  it  be 
understood,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  so-called  amendment  has 
not  yet  been  offered  and  Is  not  yet  before 
the  Senate,  this  amendment  and  any 
proposed  thereto  on  which  there  would 
be  a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes,  would 
be  germane  to  the  bill;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Oh,  yes;  it  would 
have  to  be.  Yes;  I  Include  that  In  mjr  re- 
QUest,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tdit- 
HiT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  if  I  may  go  out  on  a  long 
limb,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  final  passage  occur  no  later  than 
the  hour  of  6:30  pjn.  tonight  and  that 
rule  xn  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT    BY    THE 
VICE    PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
hiy).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference  on 
Definitive  Arrangements  for  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunications  Satellite 
Consortium,  Washington,  D.C.,  beginning 
April  14,  1971: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  and  the  Soiator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baker). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Tunney)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  AND 
QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1971 

Th3  Senate  continued  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1557)  to  provide  fi- 
nancial sisslstance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  order  to  establish  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  children, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  I  oflfer  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Oambrill), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  , 


and  the  Senatw  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Sponc ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated.  The  legisla- 
tive clerk  read  as  follows : 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provl- 
Blons  heretofore  set  forth  in  section  6,  sums 
»ppr<^rlated  as  therein  set  forth  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to,  and  contracts  with, 
any  local  educational  agencies  In  such  State, 
to  assist  such  agencies  In  carrying  out  i»o- 
grams  as  may  be  required  or  provided  for  In 
the  co\irt  order  applicable  to  such  agency 
referred  to  In  section  6(a)  (1)  (A)  (1)   I. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  First,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  In  section 
5(c),  it  provides  that  those  districts 
under  a  court  order  may  make  applica- 
tion. 

In  section  6  of  the  bill,  it  sets  forth 
the  authorized  activities. 

This  amendment  would  add  a  new 
paragraph  (c),  at  the  end  of  section  6, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  authorized 
activities,  it  would  provide  that  those 
districts  under  a  Federal  court  order 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  funds  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
the  court  order  that  they  were  under. 

It  is  the  feeUng  of  the  movers  of  the 
amendment  that  where  we  are  under  a 
Federal  court  order  in  a  school  district, 
we  should  be  entitled  to  seek  and  receive 
funds  to  implement  that  order,  and  that 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  have  to  go 
to  the  HEW  and  say,  "We  need  funds," 
at  the  risk  of  the  possibility  of  HEW's 
saying,  "Yes,  you  are  under  a  court 
order  but  before  we  will  give  you  any 
funds,  even  to  carry  out  that  court  order, 
we  vrill  require  you  also  to  come  forward 
with  some  additional  activities  that  you 
meet  some  additional  requirements  be- 
fore we  give  you  funds." 

We  feel  the  overall  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  entitle  those  districts  to  assist 
schools  that  are  desegregating,  and  cer- 
tainly if  they  are  imder  a  court  order, 
they  are  meeting  the  requirements  ol 
the  courts  of  the  land  in  order  to  deseg- 
regate. If  they  are  under  a  court  ap- 
pointed and  approved  plan,  that  plan 
should  be  suflaclent.  They  should  be  en- 
titled to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  under  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  biU. 

Many  of  us  are  from  States  that  ha'e 
many  of  the  boards  under  court  order 
at  this  time.  They  are  today  suffering 
imd^-r  the  requirements  of  carrying  out 
the  act  and  how  to  properly  desegregate. 
They  should  not  be  required  to  be  put 
under  court  order  again  to  determine 
whether  they  should  meet  additional  re- 
quirements. They  should  be  entitled  now 
to  seek  a  determination  of  whether  they 
are  now  under  a  valid  court  order. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  is  it 

the  Senator's  understanding  pursuant  to 

the  amendment  he  has  offered  that  if  a 


school  district  which  is  under  a  court 
ordered  plan  of  integration  submitted 
a  request  to  HEW  for  funding  to  carry 
out  the  financial  requirements  of  that 
court  order,  that  by  itself  would  qualify 
that  scho<d  district  for  money  ^thout 
any  fiuther  additional  requirements 
being  put  upon  them? 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  think  it  would  make  them  eligible  for 
funding  to  carry  out  the  provisions  ot  the 
court  order.  There  are  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  make  such  grants  if  they  carry 
out  special  requirements.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  be  eligible  for  those  special 
funds,  but  for  those  requirements  tiiat  it 
would  be  necessary  to  accomplish  to 
carry  out  the  court  order,  I  think  they 
would  be  eligible  to  seek  and  receive 
funds. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Would  it  be  neces- 
sary in  accordance  with  the  Senator's 
understanding  of  the  amendment  that 
any  other  requirements  of  section  6  be 
met  or  be  added  to  the  plan,  or  would 
the  plan  as  required  by  the  court  be  suf- 
ficient in  and  of  itself,  if  that  Is  what 
the  school  district  Is  supposed  to  do? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  an  additional  a  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  The  plan  required 
by  the  court  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
them  eligible  to  receive  funds  to  carry 
out  that  plan.  It  would  not  make  them 
eligible  to  receive  some  of  the  spe- 
cial funds  in  the  bill.  They  would  have 
to  meet  those  requirements  to  receive 
the  special  funds.  But  for  the  basic 
eligibility,  I  think  the  amendment  would 
meet  the  requisite  of  being  eligible. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  They  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  funds  to  carry  out  the  plan  with- 
out having  other  things  to  do? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  I  thfaik  they  would 
be  eligible  to  try  to  meet  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  order  of  the  Federal  court. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  those  who  have  offered  the 
amendment.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
assure  that  money  will  be  readily  avail- 
able to  school  districts  that  are  under 
court  order  that  could  help  them  to  com- 
ply vplth  Uiose  orders. 

General  dissatisfaction  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  many  parties  concerning  how 
the  money  already  appropriated  has  been 
spent  for  desegregation.  There  have  been 
questions  raised  about  the  administrative 
abilities  and  capacities  of  those  who  have 
had  these  funds  to  disperse. 

Those  of  us  from  States  that  have 
school  divisions  under  court  order  want 
those  divisions  to  have  assistance  to  com- 
ply with  the  court  orders  without  being 
told  by  an  administrative  agency,  "All 
right;  you  have  got  to  do  this  in  addi- 
tion to  what  you  have  already  been  or- 
dered to  do  in  order  to  qualify  for  these 
funds." 

If  buses  are  needed,  they  are  needed 
and  the  money  is  needed  for  them.  But 
we  do  not  want  to  leave  the  door  open 
for  an  administrative  agency  to  come  In 
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and  pose  additional  requirements  oVer 
and  above  what  the  court  order  spells  but 
before  that  school  division  is  eligible  for 
funds. 

It  is  not  provided  for  In  the  bill.  I 
derstand  that  the  amendment  the 
ator  from  Florida  has  offered  would  tike 
care  of  that  situation.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  Join  with 
them  in  offering  the  amendment.         ! 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  j 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  J 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  y^ld 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sfen- 
ator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for]  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
elate  myself  with  the  amendment.  It 
amendment  of  some  substantial  si 
cance  because  of  the  number  of  sc 
districts  throughout  the  coimtry  thatare 
now  under  court  orders  and  who  are  Un- 
der the  insistence  of  the  courts  that  ttiey 
proceed  with  Integration  in  the  prqper 
manner.  [ 

I  do  not  think  that  this  precludes  OTTW 
from  coming  in  at  a  later  date  or  at  a 
later  time  and  asking  for  additional 
things  to  be  done.  However,  this  4oes 
bring  about  an  implementation  of  vihat 
the  court  has  directed  to  be  accompli^ed 
up  to  that  point.  | 

Many  school  districts  are  under  a  fi- 
nancial bvu-den  because  of  the  tax  situa- 
tion, and  it  will  be  extremely  difflculti  for 
them  to  comply  with  the  court  order. 

That  is  one  of  the  specific  reasons  that 
I  support  the  measure.  We  will  supbort 
the  measure  today,  but  when  we  run  Into 
the  situation  where  we  flM  that  the 
or  the  administrator  brings  in  extraneous 
issues  at  a  time  when  the  district  is  jtry- 
ing  to  comply  with  the  court  ord*-,  I 
think  we  can  find  a  situation  wher^we 
8w:tually  impede  a  school  district  in  aom- 
plying  with  the  court  order.  I 

That  is  the  reason  for  my  suppont  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  thei  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  My- 
self such  time  as  I  may  reqmre. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  havej  not 
had  a  chance  yet  to  look  at  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment, even  though  I  am  the  manager  of 
the  bill.  j 

Prom  the  Senator's  description  of  his 
amendment,  I  understand  that '  the 
amendment  would  take  what  is  presently 
a  voluntary  program  and  make  in  Ir  to  a 
mandatory  entitlement  program,  It 
would  mean  that  the  money  woull  be 
divided  among  the  school  districts  in 
States  where  court  orders  exist. 

I  wonder  if  that  is  the  ca^e.  I  ask  the 
authors  of  the  amendment  how  the 
money  would  be  divided?  Would  it  oe  an 
entitlement  program  on  the  basik  of 
school  age  population? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President;  the 
language    of    the    amendment    si|nply 


adopts  the  language  already  being  used 
in  section  6  which  provides  that  simis 
appropriated  shall  be  available  for  grants 
to  agencies  camring  out  certain  pro- 
grams as  set  forth  in  section  6. 

The  amendment  simply  says  that  in 
addition  to  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
grams set  forth  in  section  6,  this  money 
shall  be  available  for  use  in  carrying  out 
court  ordered  integration.  In  other 
words,  it  allows  for  another  type  of  pro- 
gram which  can  be  funded  under  sec- 
tion 6. 

It  is  not  anything  more  mandatory 
than  now  under  section  6. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  does  this  not 
mean  that  it  changes  the  bill  to  provide 
that  on  application  of  a  school  district, 
the  money  would  be  granted  if  it  is  un- 
der court  order? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  No.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  it  simply  states  that  HEW  funds 
will  be  available  and  that  HEW  is  to 
make  some  allocation  among  those  dis- 
tricts who  apply  under  a  plan,  that  those 
districts  are  eligible  for  consideration 
that  include  a  plan  which  is  carried  out 
imder  court  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield.  /^ 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  E^es  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  feel  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  would  preempt  certain 
fimds,  or  does  he  feel  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  would  permit  the  school 
districts  under  court  order  to  qualify  for 
the  fimds  that  are  provided  in  the  bill? 
Mr.  PELL.  If  it  were  an  amendment 
that  would  merely  permit  them  to  ap- 
ply— that  is  what  the  bill  says  already — 
there  would  be  no  problem  with  it.  But  if 
it  would  give  what  would  be  an  entitle- 
ment that  would  give  a  different  thrust 
to  the  biU.  That  Is  why  I  do  not  under- 
stand it.  Certainly,  as  I  heard  the 
amendment  read,  it  would  become  an 
entitlement. 

The  bill  now  provides  an  award  to 
those  districts  that  are  making  bona  fide 
efforts  in  the  direction  the  court  directs. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  not  the  bill 
without  the  amendment  entitle  those 
agencies  that  meet  certain  criteria  to 
receive  funds? 

Mr.  PELL.  There  is  a  grant  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  there  is'entltle- 
ment  for  that  group. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  group  is  eligible. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  amendment 
would  merely  add  another  entitled  ?roup. 
In  other  words,  if  a  school  district  that 
is  under  a  court  order  feels  it  would  be 
advantageous  for  that  school  district,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  court  order,  to 
receive  these  funds,  then  the  school  dis- 
trict, in  its  application,  would  be  eligible. 
Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct.  But  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill  I  must  admit  to  some 
confusion  since  I  have  not  studied  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  fully  understand 
what  the  amendment  would  do.  nor  do 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3rleld? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  can  we  not 
straighten  it  out  by  changing  the  word 


"shall"  to  "may"?  Why  would  that  not 
do  it? 

In  other  words,  it  would  not  preclude, 
but  it  would  not  make  it  compulsory' 
changing  it  from  an  entitlement  to  a 
grant  upon  application.  Is  that  not  what 
we  are  trying  to  do? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sena- 
tor's suggestion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  suggested  that  we 
change  the  word  "shall"  to  "may". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Where? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  read  it  Just  a  moment 
ago.  The  amendment,  as  now  proposed, 
reads: 

Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provlsloiu 
heretofore  set  forth  In  section  6,  sums  ap- 
propriated as  therein  set  forth  shall  be  avail- 
able— 

In  other  words,  this  may  be  a  prefer- 
ence and  to  avoid  preferential  treatment, 
make  it  "may".  It  would  not  preclude 
them  but  it  would  cover  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  concur  with  the  Sena- 
tor. I  do  not  know  if  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment  intend  this  or  not.  but 
it  seems  to  me  they  are  saying  to  the 
administrator  or  the  Commissioner,  "You 
may  not  make  it  a  grant  to  a  district 
which  is  imder  a  court  order  unless  you 
make  it  only  in  connection  with  a  decree. 
You  may  not  put  in  any  other  provision 
on  how  to  use  the  money  set  forth  in 
section  6  *' 

That  is  the  only  reason  I  see  the  propo- 
nents would  want  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
completely  negates  the  entire  bill.  The 
reason  we  are  doing  what  we  are  doing  is 
to  improve  education  in  the  districts 
which  are  under  court  order. 

If  they  mean  something  else,  for  the 
protection  of  all  of  us  Senator  Pastore's 
suggestion   should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  there  language  in 
the  amendment  which  says— notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions,  that  those 
districts,  under  court  order,  shall  be 
eligible  for  the  special  benefits  in  this  leg- 
islation? 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes.  They  shall  be  avail- 
able for  grants.  The  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was  "may 
be  available." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  the  purpose  of 
my  cross  examination  with  the  manager 
of  the  biU.  what  the  Senator  from  Florida 
was  seeking  to  do  was  to  make  it  possible 
for  those  districts  that  are  under  court 
order  to  implement  and  expedite  fulfill- 
ment of  that  court  order  by  the  use  of 
the  fimds  and  the  resources  that  are  au- 
thorized by  this  bill. 

That  brings  us  to  the  proposal  of  tne 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  of  using  the  word  "may"  rather 
than  the  word  "shall." 

The  point  that  needs  to  be  clear  is  thai 
notwithstanding  anything  else  in  this 
bill  those  districts  may  be  eUgible  that 
may  apply.  ^^     ^      .,,  .. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  we  are  getUng 
the  picture  now.  It  depends  on  what  the 
sponsors  wish.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  district 
which  is  desegregated  is  eligible,  and  tnai 
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DTOvlsion  is  made  in  section  5(a)  (1)  (A). 
Tt  begins  at  the  top  of  page  6  with  Unes  1 
thr^gh  8.  It  would  be  noted  that  those 
words  state:  "which  has  been  under- 
taken pursuant  to  a  final  order  issued  by 
a  court  of  the  United  States,  or  a  court 
of  any  State,  which  requires  the  deseg 


That  is  where  we  came  up  with  the 
word  "shall."  They  say  that  sections  5 
through  9  "shall  be."  We  are  only  adding 
subsection  (C)  that  says: 

They  shall  be  eligible  for  funds  to  help 
carry  out  a  Federal  court  order. 

It  is  the  sajne  "shall"  as  before.  Now. 


tinguished  Senator  from  New  York,  he 
would  make  me  eligible  in  one  breath, 
but  take  it  away  in  the  other.  He  says  I 
am  eligible,  but  he  leaves  it  up  to  the 
Secretary  as  to  whether  I  get  any  funds. 
I  do  not  see  what  I  gain. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  the  Senator  gains 
is  that  he  does  not  have  to  comply  with 


makes  the  proposal  that  if  the  word 
"may"  is  used,  if  they  were  under  court 
order,  they  would  be  entitled  to  fimds, 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  every  project 
that  might  come  in. 

I  think  that  is  a  proposition  with 
which  we  are  in  concurrence. 

However,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
said  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
under  court  order  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  want  the  administrator  of  HEW  to 
have  the  final  say-so  as  to  whether  they 
are  going  to  give  the  money  or  not. 

The  purpose  of  our  amendment  is 
clear  and  it  is  so  that  the  administrator 
of  HEW  will  not  have  the  final  say-so. 

We  feel  that  if  a  district  is  under  a 
Federal  court  order,  that  should  be 
suflacient  to  enable  it  to  be  eligible  and 
to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  bill  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
court  order.  That  would  entitle  it  to 
proceed  under  section  7,  which  sets  up 
an  additional  requiremait.  The  "not- 
withstanding" provision  of  the  amend- 


him  of  it.  The  Senators  offering  the 
amendment  say  they  do  not  want  prefer- 
ence over  all  other  districts.  If  they  do. 
we  ought  to  know  it  so  we  know  how  to 
vote.  They  say  they  do  not  want  funding 
preference  over  the  other  districts;  yet, 
if  we  adopt  this  proposal  as  presented, 
they  would  have  it.  They  want  the  right 
for  court-ordered  activities  to  be  eligible 
and  the  requirement  of  the  right  to  be 
reUeved  of  section  6(a) .  They  are  achiev- 
ing it  if  they  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  ^Mr. 
Pastore)  .  But  if  they  argue  in  the  same 
breath  that  it  is  mandatory  that  the  dis- 
trict be  given  the  money,  but  that  it  is 
not  mandatory  to  do  what  is  required, 
then  we  had  better  know  about  that.  If 
the  Senator  contends  funding  is  manda- 
tory on  the  part  of  the  Conunissioner,  it 
destroys  the  bill. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  All  we  are  asking  is 


ment  would  not  prevent  a  district,  even  vthat  all  districts  under  court  orders  be 


regation  of  minority  group   segregatea     ^^    senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island     section  6(a)   if  the  Commissioner  frees 
Sdren  or  faculty  in  the  elementary  and  - 

secondary  schools  of  such  agency,  or 
otherwise  requires  the  elimination  or  re- 
duction of  minority  group  isolation  in 
such  schools ;  or" 

In  view  of  the  word  "or"  they  fulfill 
the  initial  requirement  for  qualification. 
What  these  gentlemen  are  trying  to  get 
at  is  in  section  6  where  we  specify  an 
entire  group  of  things  for  which  the 
Cwnmissioner  can  grant  funds.  They  say 
when  a  school  district  is  under  court 
order  to  desegregate  he  may  not  insist 
that  the  district  should  do  any  of  the 
things  specified  in  section  6. 

I  say  I  cannot  go  along  with  that 
mandatorily.  But  if  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment  take  the  Pastore  for- 
mula, and  give  the  Secretary  power  to 
waive  that  provision,  I  am  for  that. 
Therefore,  I  would  go  for  the  Pastore 
proposal.  I  think  he  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  problem  being  raised  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment,  to  wit,  that  the  list 
of  authorized  activities  enumerated  in 
section  6(a)  should  not  serve  to  limit  the 
Commissioner  in  funding  other  activities 

required  by  a  court  order  to  desegregate. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  understand  the 

proponents  of  the  bill  they  fear  if  they 

are  precluded  in  receiving  this  money 

while  under  court  order  they  will  not 

have  the  wherewithal  to  carry  out  the 

court  order,  if  I  understand  the  Senator 

from  Texas.  I  think  he  made  his  posi- 
tion clear.  I  think  all  of  us  want  them 

Included  to  carry  out  the  court  order. 

But  there  is  some  fear  that  if  we  use  the 

word  "shall"  we  give  preference.  There- 
fore, to  avoid  the  preferential  treatment 

we  are  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  oi 

HEW  in  a  case  where  they  are  under 

court  order.  By  using  the  word  "may"  I 

think  the  Senators  will  accomplish  their 

purpose. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 

authors  of  the  amendment  if  they  would 

be  willing  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the 

Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore). After  consultation  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  corrunittee,  I  underetand 

that  we  can  accept  the  amendment  with 

the  substitution  of  the  word  "may"  for 

the  word  "shall." 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  Senator  from 

New  York  has  a  different  interpretation 

than  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  as 

to  what  "may"  means.  That  is  something 

that  concerns  us.  We  trace  the  language 

of  section  6  at  the  top  of  page  15  of  the 

bill,  and  section  6  and  paragraph  (a) 

when  we  said: 


Sums  approprlatea  lo  section  3(a)  and  ap- 
portioned to  a  State  pursuant  to  section  4 
(which  have  not  been  reserved  under  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  of  section  4(a))  shall  l>e 
available  for  grants  to,  and  contracts  with 
local  educational  agencies  In  that  State — 


if  it  were  under  a  Federal  court  order, 
from  complying  with  paragraphs  1 
through  6,  to  seeking  additional  funds, 
but  it  would  allow  it,  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  administrator  saying.  "I 
am  going  to  approve  your  application 
that  you  would  be  eligible,"  to  share  in 
the  funds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  said  "with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Secretary."  He 
cannot  mean  that.  If  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  he  said  we 
will  do  two  things  with  respect  to  this 
provision.  Once  a  school  district  is  eU- 
gible. we  will  make  its  court-ordered 
activities  eligible — there  is  no  question 
about  that — and  we  will  allow  the  Cc«n- 
missioner  to  weigh  any  part  of  section  6 
regarding  the  districts  which  are  under 
court  order  to  desegregate.  We  always 
use  the  word  "may"  where  we  are  tndng 
to  give  the  administrator  discretion  in 
respect  to  a  mandatory  requirement.  The 
Senator  proves  the  case  himself  when  he 
says  section  6  says  "shall."  Therefore,  it 
makes  that  mandatory.  Therefore,  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  give  discretion  with 
respect  to  the  mandatory  power,  the 
discretion  is  given  by  saying  "may." 
Remember  that  the  "notwithstanding" 
provision  of  Section  6  is  kept. 

I  see  no  difference  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  myself.  They  are  eligible,  and 
the  Secretary  is  given  discretion  to  re- 
lieve the  district  of  any  part  of  section  6, 
notwithstanding  that,  as  it  now  stands, 
section  6  is  mandatory.  That  is  what  I 
understand  will  result  from  the  legal 
situation. 
Mr.  CHILES.  If  I  understood  the  dis- 


given  the  same  treatment  in  executing 
the  court  plan  in  comparison  with  a  dis- 
trict that  says,  "We  have  a  voluntary 
plan  and  we  want  to  be  eligible."  Under 
section  6,  these  funds  shall  be  available  to 
finance  a  plan.  All  we  are  saying  is  that 
we  should  add  to  that  another  program 
which  is  carrying  out  a  court  order  plan 
of  integration.  The  words  "shall  be  avail- 
able" in  section  6  meen  to  me  "may,"  in 
any  event.  In  other  words,  to  say  funds 
shall  be  available  does  not  say  they  shall 
be  granted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  trouble  with  that 
is  that  the  Senator  uses  the  words  "not- 
withstanding any  of  the  provisions"  of 
section  6.  If  they  were  taken  out,  the 
Senator  would  have  an  argument.  That 
is  where  the  confusion  comes  in.  The 
Senator  is  obviating  completely  section 
6  and  he  is  making  a  new  category.  If  the 
Senator  did  not  use  "notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  6,"  he  would 
have  a  case  made. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  either  have  to  use 
the  word  "may"  if  we  say  "notwithstand- 
ing," or  we  have  to  take  "notwithstand- 
ing" out  if  we  use  the  word  "shall."  It  is 
as  simple  as  that.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  inquire  on  whose  time 
the  Senators  are  speaking. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
everybody's  time.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  on 
thei  time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  or  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are  now 
on  my  time.  I  yield  myself  as  much  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Under  the  bill,  both  those  districts 
under  court  order  and  other  school  dis- 
tricts can  apply  for  funds. 
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What  the  amendment  would  do,  ai  I 
understand  it,  would  be  that  those  dts- 
trictfi  that  are  under  court  order  cot>ld 
come  in  without  offering  any  further 
program  or  plan  and  would  then  be  en- 
titled to  these  funds  and  would  be  gi^en 
a  priority  or  preference.  If  that  is  Ijhe 
case,  I  think  that  would  nullify  a  grtat 
portion  or  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  bill . 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  want  equal 
treatment,  that  would  be  accorded  under 
the  suggestion  of  my  colleague  frtm 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastoki:).  and  |he 
manager  of  the  bill  wotild  be  willingj  to 

accept  it.  ^  ^      .  I    . 

I  apologize  for  not  having  underst()od 
the  amendment  more  qviickly.  I  thin>  I 
imderstand  it  now. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  are  two  sections 
of  the  bill  that  should  be  emphasL 
Section  5  is  the  ellgibiUty  section.  It 
tablishes  what  a  district  must  do  in 
der  to  be  eligible  for  fxmds.  Section 
a  permissible  expenditure  section.  It 
fines  the  ways  in  which  money  can  j  be 
spent  to  assist  a  district  that  has  bien 
determined  to  be  eligible  under  section  5. 

A  school  district  under  court  order  dan 
be  eUgible  under  section  5,  but  it  is  hot 
necessarily  eligible  under  section  6.  It 
must  comply  with  the  requirements  feet 
forth  in  the  bUl. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  oneredlDy 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  in  effect,  te- 
moves  the  requirements  of  section  6jre- 
garding  districts  under  court  order,  the 
word  "shall"  defines  the  basic  standards 
of  what  one  has  to  do  to  apply.  This  dets 
to  the  question  of  whether  we  are  p^- 
ing  a  bUl  consistent  with  the  theory!  of 
the  original  bill,  in  which  case  we  shduld 
not  provide  a  grant  until  a  plan  has  b^n 
approved  by  the  HEW.  or  whether ,  we 
should  create  a  mandatory  entitlement, 
l^  which  anv  district  under  any  kind  of 
court  order  is  entitled  to  be  funded  jfor 
activities  not  found  in  section  6.  ThaJ;  is 
what  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  f  ijom 
Florida  does.  J 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  there 
is  a  whole  host  of  invalid  Federal  cc^urt 
orders  today,  and  even  more  now  [be- 
cause of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  d^i- 
slon.  If  aU  those  district  court  orders 
were  approved  for  funds — freedom:  of 
choice  orders,  plans  for  segregation.^or- 
ders  based  on  the  neighborhood  school 
theory— regardless  of  how  illegal  Uiey 
are.  all  of  them  would  receive  funding 
vmder  this  amendment.  i 

I  have  some  sympathy  with  the  pBob- 
lem  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  don- 
cemed  with.  There  have  been  cases  in 
which  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  been  officitous. 
There  have  been  cases  where  it  has  been 
Incompetent.  That  is  regrettable.      I 

I  think  the  way  to  resolve  this  ijsue 
is  by  way  of  the  compromise  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
because  it  does  two  things  to  meet  (the 
objective  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
First,  it  gets  away  from  the  requirements 
of  ■BCtlon  8,  which  is  qvilte  a  victory. 
Second,  it  has  the  requirement,  not  of 
preference,  but  a  requirement  that  |pe- 
clal   consideration   should   be   given   to 


school  districts  under  court  orders.  But 
it  does  not  require  the  Secretary  to  fund 
a  district  which  should  not  be  funded. 
I  think  if  we  go  that  extra  step,  which 
the  present  amendment  in  the  present 
form  requires,  we  will  be  destroying  the 
present  intention  of  the  bill.  Therefore, 
I  would  oppose  it.  I  wish  the  sponsors 
would  accept  the  compromise  proposal 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self some  time. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  his  opinion  if  we 
changed  the  amendment  and  if  we  pro- 
vided that  "sums  appropriated  as  set 
forth  in  section  6  shall  also  be  available 
for  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,"  would 
that  be  sufficient  to  comply? 

Mr.  PELL.  As  long  as  the  Senator  says 
"may  also,"  and  not  "shall  also,"  that 
would  be  fine. 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  are  knocking  out  the 
"notwithstanding."  FoUowing  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  you  cannot  have  the  "not- 
withstanding" and  the  "shall,"  we  are 
taking  out  the  "notwithstanding." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Read  it  again. 

Mr.  CHILES.  "Sums  appropriated  as 
set  forth  in  section  6  shall  also  be  avail- 
able." All  we  are  adding  is  an  additional 
eligibility  requirement,  that  they  shall 
also  be  available. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr  MONDALE.  The  Senator  imder- 
stands  by  this  amendment  that  the  dis- 
trict shall  be  eUgible,  but  not  necessar- 
ily funded;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  that  is  correct,  I  be- 
lieve it  meets  our  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  so  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— may  we  have  it  read? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  We  would  strike  the 
provision  that  was  in  the  amendment  be- 
fore, "notwithstanding  any  of  the  provi- 
sicwis  heretofore  set  forth  in  section  6." 
That  would  be  stricken,  and  the  amend- 
ment would  start:  "Simis  appropriated 
as  set  forth  in  section  6  shall  also  be 
available  for  grants  to  and  contracts 
with,"  and  the  rest  of  the  language  would 
continue  the  way  the  language  of  the 
amendment  was  originally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  send  his  modification  to 
the  desk? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  sounds  fine.  I  want 
to  ask  the  Senator  one  question.  This 
does  not  mean  an  automatic  entltiement, 
does  it? 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  would  mean  automatic 
eligibility.  I  think  in  effect  we  would  say, 
"You  shaU  be  eligible  just  like  anyone 
else  shall  be  eligible." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  other  words,  the 
district  Is  theoretically  eligible,  but  the 
question  of  funding,  what  kind  and  what 


amount,  remains  a  question  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  think  we  can  accept  that. 

Mr.  PELL.  Is  that  correct,  according 
to  the  Senator  from  Plordia? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  got  a 
litUe  scared,  on  the  last  statement,  that 
it  would  again  put  it  up  to  the  Admin- 
istrator to  determine  any  qualifications, 
or  anything  he  would  set  up.  It  just 
states  that  they  would  share  just  like 
anyone  applying  for  anything  under  the 
other  nine  provisions  would  share. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  to  propound 
this  question  to  the  Senators.  It  seems  to 
me  he  has  excluded  the  language  in  lines 
24  and  25  on  page  14  application. 
That  Is  the  leading  language  of  section 
6(a),  which  reads:  "Sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  3(a)  and  apportioned 
to  a  State  pursuant  to  section  4,"  and  so 
forth,  may  get  entitlement  under  section 
5.  Is  the  Senator  taking  out  the  appor- 
tionment vmder  that  section  between  the 
States,  so  that  under  his  amendment,  it 
would  not  result  in  the  apportionment 
between  the  States  applying  as  provided 
here,  but  would  give  a  superiority,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  claims  arising  under 
court  orders?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  I  do  not  think  so, 
because  the  language  "notwithstanding" 
those  provisions  is  stricken.  The  amend- 
ment says  only  that  they  shall  be  eligible. 
I  do  not  think  that  would  affect  the  first 
portion  of  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  TAFT.  With  that  clarification,  I 
hope  the  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  still  has  the  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  As  manager  of  the  bill,  after 
consultation  with  my  colleagues— on  the 
committee,  I  would  be  able  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
as  modified,  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
good  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remamder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Has  the  amendment  been 
modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  this 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been.  . 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  wonder  if  I  mignt 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
sponsor  of  the  amendment.  I  wish  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded,  unless 
the  Senator  wants  them. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objecuwi?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  qxiestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
as  modified. 

The  amendment  w£is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHDoES.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
BiNTSiH),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell),  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  ,  let  me  say  that  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to 
prevent  those  districts  that  are  under 
court  order  frcmi  being  eligible  and. 
therefore,  able  to  share  in  the  funds  and 
benefits  available  under  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tnwwrr).  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  debate 
closes  on  S.  1557,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  bill.  It  is  a  measure  which  I 
believe  will  aid  our  Nation  In  its  effort 
to  reduce  minority  group  Isolation  in  our 
schools.  All  parts  of  the  country.  North, 
South,  East,  and  West  are  treated  equally. 
The  funds  may  be  used  for  programs 
designed  by  local  educational  agencies 
to  meet  their  own  needs,  while  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  authorized 
funds  would  be  utilized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  exemplary  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuNNiT ) .  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravbl)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hahtke),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keknedy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovBRN),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
inros)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McQovERN)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
«ck),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
GtoiBWATER) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
MttLER),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 


Packwood),  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pearson)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr, 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dobdnick),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  74, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

I  No.  54  Leg.] 
YEAS— 74 


Aiken 

Pong 

Pastore 

AUott 

Pulbrlght 

Pell 

Anderson 

Gambrell 

Percy 

Baker 

Griffin 

Prouty 

Bayb 

Gurney 

Pro  an  Ire 

BesU 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Bellmen 

Hart 

Rlblcoff 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Bible 

Hruska 

Saxbe 

Bogga 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Scott 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Smith 

Burdl<* 

Javlts 

Sparictnan 

Byrd,  W.  Vb. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevens 

Case 

Map:nuson 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Man&fleld 

Symington 

Church 

Mathlaa 

Tart 

Cooper 

McGee 

Tahnadge 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Curtis 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Dole 

Montoya 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Young 

Fannin 

Nelson 

NAYS— 8 

Allen 

Ellender 

Stennls 

Byrd,  Va. 

Ervin 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTINO— 18 

Bennett 

Harris 

McOovem 

Brock 

Hartke 

Miller 

Cook 

HoUlngs 

Mundt 

Domlnlck 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Ooldwater 

Kennedy 

Packwood 

Gravel 

Long 

Pearson 

So  the  bill  (8.  1557)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.  1557 

An  Act  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local 

educational  agencies  In  order  to  establish 

equal    educational    (^;>portunitles    for    all 

children,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it   enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America   tn  Congress  aasemhled.  That   this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  School 

Aid  and  Quality  Integrated  Education  Act  of 

1971". 

POLICT    WrrH   RKSPBCT    TO   THK    APPLICATION    OF 
CERTAIX    PnOVISIONS    OP    PXDEXAL    LAW 

Sec.  2.  It  i£  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  guidelines  and  criteria  established  pur- 
suant to  tiUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  section  182  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1966,  and 
this  Act,  shall  be  applied  uniformly  in  all 
regions  of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with 
conditions  of  segregation  by  race  whether 
de  jure  or  de  facto  Ln  the  schools  of  the  local 
educational  agencies  of  any  State  without 
regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segre- 
gation. 

PDTDINOS   AND   PDRPOSX 

SBC.  2 A.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  process  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining stable,  quality,  Integrated  sobools 
and  eliminating  or  preventing  minority 
group  isolation  improres  the  quaUty  of  edu- 
cation for  all  cbUdren  and  often  involves  the 
expenditure  of   additional   funds  to   which 


local  educational  agencies  do  not  have  ac- 
cess. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  (1)  to  en- 
courage comprehensive  planning  for  th* 
elimination  of  minority  group  Isolation  in 
school  systems  throughout  the  Nation.  (3) 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  encourage 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
stable,  quality  integrated  schools  through- 
out the  Nation,  serving  students  from  all 
backgrounds,  which  offer  enriched  educa- 
tional opportunities  derived  from  the  pres- 
ence of  children  from  diverse  backgrounds 
in  an  environment  sensitive  to  the  poten- 
tial contribution  of  each  child  to  the  educa- 
tion of  all,  through  the  use  of  modern  edu- 
cational methods,  practices,  and  techniques, 
including,  where  appropriate,  programs  of 
Integrated  bilingual,  bicultural  education, 
(3)  to  assist  in  eliminating  minority  group 
Isolation  In  public  school  systems  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  (4)  to  aid  schoolchUdren 
in  overcoming  the  educational  disadvantages 
of  minority  group  Isolation. 

APPSOPBIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  shall,  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
carry  out  a  program  designed  to  achieve  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  section  2A(b).  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Commissioner,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  Act.  $500.000WO  for  the  period 
beginning  wltji  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  »1,000,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973 
Funds  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avaUable 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  during  the 
fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  appropriated,  except  that 
funds  reserved  pursuant  to  subeection  (b) 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  an  amount 
equal  to  15  per  centum  thereof  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  8. 

(2)  From  the  siuns  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  an  amount  equal 
to  15  per  centum  thereof  for  the  purposes  of 
section  7(a)    and    (c).  and   10,  of  which— 

(A)  not  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  4 
per  centum  of  such  aums  shall  be  for  the 
purposes  of  section  7(c);  aqd 

(B)  not  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  3 
per  centum  of  such  sums  shall  be  for  the 
purposes  of  section  10. 

APPORTTOIOaXNT    AMONG    STATES 

Sxc.  4.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  3(a)  which  are  not  re- 
served under  section  3(b)  or  12  for  aoy  fiscal 
year,  the  Conuniasloner  shall  apportion  to 
each  State  for  grants  and  contracts  within 
that  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  number  of  minor- 
ity group  children  enrolled  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  that  State  bears 
to  the  number  of  such  children  In  all  the 
States,  except  that  the  amount  apportioned 
to  any  State  shall  not  be  less  tlian  $100,000. 

(2)  Of  the  amount  apportioned  to  each 
State  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  in  accordance  with  criteria  es- 
tablished by  regulation,  reserve  not  In  excess 
of  22  per  centum  thereof  for  grants  to.  and 
contracts  with,  local  educational  agencies  In 
that  State  pursuant  to  section  6(b). 

(8)  Of  the  amount  apportioned  to  each 
State  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  reserve  not  less  than  15  per  cen- 
tum thereof  for  grants  and  contracts  In  that 
State  pursuant  to  section  7(b) . 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  apportion- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  which  exceeds 
the  the  amount  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines, In  aocordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished trj  regulation,  wUl  be  required  during 
the  period  for  which  the  apportionment  Is 
available  for  programs  and  projects  withla 
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such  8t*te,  Bhall  b«  available  for  re^pjr- 
tlomnent  Irom  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
during  such  period  as  the  Commissioner  at  all 
Ox  by  regulation,  to  other  States  In  prop  ar- 
tlon  to  the  ortglnal  apportionments  to  such 
SttAtes  under  subsection  (a).  K  the  Com- 
missioner determines,  in  accordance  with 
criteria  established  by  regulation,  that  ;he 
amount  which  would  be  reapportioned  t>  a 
State  under  the  first  sentence  of  this  subaec- 
tton  etceeds  the  amount  which  wUl  be  re- 
quired during  the  period  of  the  apportion- 
ment for  programs  and  projects  within  siich 
State,  the  amount  of  such  State's  reappor- 
tionment sh^l  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of 
such  excess,  and  the  total  amount  of  iny 
reduction  pursuant  to  this  sentence  shall  be 
available  for  reapportionment  under  the  1  rst 
sentence  of  this  subsection.  Any  amount  re- 
apportioned to  a  State  under  this  subsect  Ion 
dMrlng  the  period  of  any  apportionment  si  lall 
be  deemed  a  part  of  its  apportionment  for 
that  period.  Any  amount  reserved  pursumt 
to  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  reap- 
portioned under  thU  subsection  shall  be  v  sed 
solely  for  the  purposes  for  which  It  was  o  -Ig- 
Inally  reserved. 

FLioarLrrT  roft  assistance 

Src  5. (a)  (IX  A)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  a  grant  to,  or  a  cont:  act 
with,  a  local  edncatlonal  agency— 

(1)    which  18  implementing  a  plan — 

(I)  which  has  been  undertaken  purstiant 
to  a  final  order  Issued  by  a  court  of  the  Vn  ited 
States,  or  a  court  of  any  State,  which  req^^lres 
the  desegregation  of  minority  group  segre- 
gated children  or  faculty  In  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  such  agency!  or 
otherwise  requires  the  elimination  of  re<  uc- 
tlon  of  minority  group  isolation  in  such 
schools;   or 

(II)  which  has  been  approved  by  the  }ec- 
retary  as  adequate  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  for  the  desegrsga- 
tlon  of  minority  group  segergated  chlldrea  or 
faculty  in  such  schools; 

(11)  which,  without  having  been  required 
to  do  so,  has  adopted  and  Is  Implemenl  ing, 
or  will.  If  assistance  Is  made  available  1o  It 
under  this  Act.  adopt  and  Implement,  a  >lan 
for  the  complete  elimination  of  minority 
group  Isolation  in  all  the  minority  goup 
isolated  schools  of  such  agency;  or 

(HI)  which  haradopted  and  Is  implemsnt- 
tng,  or  will,  if  assistance  Is  made  avallab  e  to 
It  under  this  Act.  adopt  and  Implemett,  a 
plan— 

(1)  to  eliminate  or  reduce  minority  group 
Isolation  In  one  or  more  ol  the  minority  gfoup 
Isolated  schools  of  such  agency,  i 

(II)  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  mlnftrlty 
group  children  who  are  In  minority  group 
Isolated  schools  of  such  agency,  or       J 

(HI)  to  prevent  minority  group  IsoUtlon 
reasonably  likely  to  occur  (In  the  absence  of 
assistance  under  this  Act)  In  any  school  of 
such  agency,  In  which  school  at  least  2(|  per 
centum,  but  not  more  than  60  per  centum, 
of  the  enroILment  consists  of  such  chll^en. 

(B)  No  local  educational  agency  sha^l  be 
eligible  under  subparagraph  (A)  unless  the 
Commissioner  determines.  In  accordance  tartth 
regulations,  that  the  local  educational  agBney 
will  establish  or  maintain  or  has  established 
and  will  maintain  at  least  one  stable,  qtiUlty 
Integrated  school  and  that  the  agencyt  has 
adopted  a  comprehensive  dlstrlctwlde  iplan 
for  the  elimination  of  minority  group  ipola- 
tlon.  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  Ip  all 
schoc^  of  such  agency.  J 

(2)  (A)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorlMd.  In 
accordance  with  special  eligibility  criteria 
established  by  regulation  for  the  purjxs^es  of 
this  paragraph,  to  make  grants  to,  and  con- 
tracts with,  local  educational  agenclel  for 
the  purposes  of  section  8(a)  (1). 

(B)  A  local  •dueatlonal  agency  shall  bfe  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  this  paragraph;  only 
If— 
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(1)  such  agency  Is  located  within,  or  ad- 
jacent to.  a  Standard  MetroptHltan  Statistical 
Area; 

(U)  the  schools  of  such  agency  are  not  at- 
tended by  minority  group  children  In  a  sig- 
nificant number  or  proportion;  and 

(111)  such  local  educational  agency  has 
made  Joint  arrangements  with  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  located  within  that  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  and  the  schools 
of  which  are  attended  by  minority  group  chil- 
dren m  a  significant  proportion,  for  the  es- 
tablishment or  maintenance  of  one  or  more 
stable,  quality  integrated  schools  as  provided 
In  section  8(a)  (1). 

(3)  (A)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Com- 
missioner— 

(I)  that  more  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  children  In  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  a  local  educational  agency  Is  mi- 
nority group  children; 

(II)  that  such  local  educational  agency  has 
adopted  a  comprehensive  dlstrlctwlde  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section; 
and 

( 111  I  that  such  local  educational  agency  has 
applied  for  and  will  receive  at  least  an  equal 
amount  of  assistance  under  subsection  (b); 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  a 
grant  to,  or  contract  with,  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  the  establishment  or  maln- 
teneince  of  one  or  more  stable,  quality  Inte- 
grated schools  as  defined  in  subparagraph 
(B). 

(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  (3) , 
an  Integrated  school  shall  be  a  school  with 
(1)  an  enrollment  In  which  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  children  is  from  educationally 
advantaged  backgrounds,  and  In  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  the  number 
of  nonmlnorlty  group  children  constitutes 
that  proportion  of  the  enrollment  which  will 
achieve  stability,  in  no  event  more  than  60 
per  centum  thereof,  and  (11)  a  faculty  which 
is  representative  of  the  minority  group  and 
nonmlnorlty  group  population  of  the  larger 
community  in  which  It  is  located,  or,  when- 
ever the  Commissioner  determines  that  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned  In  at- 
tempting to  increase  the  proportions  of  mi- 
nority group  teachers,  supervisors,  and  ad- 
ministrators in  its  employ,  a  faculty  which 
is  representative  of  the  minortty  group  and 
nonmlnorlty  group  faculty  employed  by  the 
local  educational  agency. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  contracts  with,  local  edxi- 
catlonal  agencies,  which  are  eligible  under 
subsection  (a) ,  for  unusually  promising  pilot 
programs  or  projects  designed  to  overcome 
the  adverse  effects  of  minority  group  isola- 
tion by  improving  the  academic  achlevemenn 
of  chUdT«n  in  one  or  more  minority  group 
isolated  schools.  If  he  determines  that  the 
local  educational  agency  had  a  number  of 
minority  group  children  enrolled  in  Its 
schools,  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  assistance  Is  to  be  provided, 
(1)  Is  at  least  15,000.  or  (2)  constitutes  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
children  enrolled  in  snch  schools. 

(c)  No  local  educational  agency  making 
application  under  this  section  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  a  grant  or  contract  in  an 
amount  In  excess  of  the  amount  determined 
by  the  Commissioner,  In  accordance  with 
regulations  setting  forth  criteria  established 
for  such  purpose,  to  be  the  additional  cost  to 
the  applicant  arising  out  of  activities  au- 
thorised under  this  Act.  above  that  of  the 
activities  normally  carried  out  by  the  local 
educational  agency. 

(d)  (1)  No  local  educational  agency  shall 
b«  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act  if  It 
has,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act— 

(A)  transferred  (directly  or  indirectly  by 
gift,  lease,  loan,  sale,  or  other  means)  real 
or  personal  property,  to,  or  made  any  services 


available  to,  any  nonpublic  school  or  school 
system  (or  any  organization  controlling,  or 
intending  to  establish,  such  a  school  or 
school  system)  without  prior  determinaUoa 
that  such  nonpublic  school  or  school  system 
(1)  is  not  operated  on  a  racially  segregated 
basis  as  an  alternative  for  children  seeking 
to  avoid  attendance  In  desegregated  public 
schools,  and  (11)  does  not  otherwise  practice, 
or  permit  to  be  practiced,  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  in 
the  operation  of  any  school  activity; 

(B)  had  In  effect  any  practice,  policy,  or 
procedure  which  results  (or  has  resulted)  In 
the  disproportionate  demotion  or  dismissal  of 
instructional  or  other  personnel  from  minor- 
ity groups  in  conjunction  with  desegregation 
or  the  conduct  of  an  activity  described  In 
section  5,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  dlBcrimi- 
nation  based  upon  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  in  the  hlrtng,  promotion,  or  assign- 
ment of  employees  of  the  agency  (or  other 
personnel  for  whom  the  agency  has  any  ad- 
ministrative responsibility) ; 

(C)  in  conjunction  with  desegregation  or 
the  conduct  of  an  activity  described  in  sec- 
tion 5.  had  In  effect  any  procedure  for  the 
assignment  of  children  to  or  within  rlnnnon 
which  results  in  the  sepiaration  of  minority 
group  from  nonmlnorlty  group  children  for 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  school  day: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  foregoing  does 
not  prohibit  the  use  of  bona  fide  ability 
grouping  by  a  local  education  agency  as  a 
standard  pedagogical  practice;  or 

(D)  had  in  effect  any  other  practice,  pol- 
icy, or  procedure,  such  as  limiting  currlcular 
or  extracurricular  activities  (or  participa- 
tion therein  by  children)  in  order  to  avoid 
the  participation  of  minority  group  children 
in  such  activities,  which  discriminates  among 
children  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin; 

except  that.  In  the  case  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  Is  ineligible  for  assist- 
ance by  reason  of  clause  (A).  (B).  (C).  or 
(D) ,  such  agency  may  make  application  for 
a  vralver  of  ineligibility,  which  application 
shall  specify  the  reason  for  Its  ineligibility, 
contain  such  information  and  assurances 
as  the  Secretary  shall  require  by  regulation 
m  order  to  Insure  that  any  practice,  policy, 
or  procedure,  or  other  activity  resulting  In 
the  tnellglblllty  has  ceased  to  exist  or  occur 
tmd  Include  such  provisions  as  are  necessary 
to  Insure  that  such  activities  do  not  reoccur 
after  the  submission  of  the  application. 

(2)  (A)  Except  as  is  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B) ,  no  local  educational  agency  shall 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act  or 
for  a  waiver  under  paragraph  (1)  If — 

(I)  after  August  18,  1970,  it  has  caused  to 
exist  or  occur,  or  has  permitted  to  exist  of 
occur,  any  transaction,  practice,  policy,  of 
procedure  described  In  clanse  (A),  (B),  (0), 
or  tD)  of  paragraph  (1)  which  wovUd  have 
rendered  It  ineligible  If  such  transaction, 
practice,  policy,  or  procedure  existed  or  oc- 
ciirred  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  and 

(II)  It  has  received  assistance  under  the 
paragraph  headed  "Emergency  School  As- 
sistance" in  the  Office  of  Education  Appro- 
priations Act.  1971  (Public  Law  91-880). 

(B)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  local  educations 
agency  which  is  ineligible  for  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A), 
such  agency  may  make  a  special  application 
for  a  waiver  of  Its  eligibility,  which  appli- 
cation shaU  Include  (I)  all  the  speclflcatlong. 
procedures,  assurances,  and  other  Informa- 
tion required  for  a  waiver  under  the  excep- 
tion set  forth  IH  paragraph  (1),  and  (H)  in 
ad<Ution.  such  other  data,  plans,  assurances, 
and  information  as  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire in  order  to  Insure  compliance  with  this 
subparagraph  (B). 

(11)  The  additional  matters  required  by  the 
Secretary  under  clause  (H)  of  subparagraph 
(B)  (1)  shall  at  least  Include  sufficient  infor- 


tion  as  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to     parents  of  children   attending  schools  as- 
°^in«t/»  orooerly  the  application  submitted     slated  under  section  6(a). 
*'!}«f  sectlon9  by  the  applicant  for  a  special  (7)  Inservlce  teacher  training  designed  to 

"^™-  under  this  subparagraph  (B)  and  ad-     enhance    the    success    of    schooU    assisted 
^  oie  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  merit      under  section  6(a)    through  contracts  with 
.-fheoroeram  for  which  assistance  Is  sought,     institutions   of  higher  education,   or   other 
(3)  Applications  for   waivers  under  para-     institutions,  agencies,  and  organizations  in- 
^     .  l^\  and  (2)  mav  be  approved  only  by 

to  have  special  competence  for  such  purpose. 

(8)  Planning  programs  and  projects  under 
this  section,  the  evaluation  of  such  programs 
and  projects,  and  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  such  programs  and 
projects. 

(9)  Repair  or  minor  remodeling  or  altwa- 
tlon  of  existing  school  facilities  (Including 
the  acquisition.  Installation,  modernization, 
or  replacement  of  Instructional  equipment) 
and  the  lease  or  purchase  of  mobile  class- 
room units  or  other  mobile  educational 
faculties. 

In  the  case  of  programs  and  projects  In- 
volving activities  described  in  paragraph 
(9),  the  Inclusion  of  such  activities  must  be 
found  to  be  a  necessary  component  of,  or 
necessary  to  facilitate,  a  program  or  proj- 
ect involving  other  activities  described  in 
this  section  or  subsection  (b) ,  and  in  no  case 
involve  an  expenditure  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  made  available  to  the 
applicant  to  carry  out  the  program  or  proj- 
ect. The  Commissioner  shall  by  regulation 
define  the  term  "repair  or  minor  remodeling 
or  alteration". 

(b)  Sums  reserved  under  section  4(a)(2) 
with  respect  to  any  State  shall  be  available 
for  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  that  State  making  ap- 
plication for  assistance  under  section  5(b)  to 
carry  out  innovative  pilot  programs  and  proj- 
ects which  are  specifically  designed  to  assist 
in  overcoming  the  adverse  effects  of  mi- 
nority group  isolation,  by  improving  the  edu- 
cational achievement  of  children  In  minority 
group  Isolated  schools.  Including  only  the 
activities  described  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (9)  of  subsection  (a),  as  they  may 
be  used  to  accomplish  such  purpose. 

(c)  Sums  appropriated  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 6  shall  also  be  available  for  grants  to, 
and  contracts  with,  any  local  educational 
agencies  In  such  State,  to  assist  such  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  programs  as  may  be  re- 
quired or  provided  for  in  the  court  order 
applicable  to  such  agency  referred  to  In 
sections  (a)(1)  (A)(1)  (I). 

SPECIAL    PROGRAMS    AND    PROJECTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  Amounts  reserved  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  section  3(b)(2), 
which  are  not  designated  for  the  purposes  of 
clause  (A)  or  (B)  thereof,  shall  be  available 
to  him  for  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
subsection. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  and  other 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  (or  a  combination  of  such 
agencies  and  organizations)  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  special  programs  and  projects 
carrying  out  activities  otherwise  authorized 
by  this  Act.  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines will  make  substantial  progress  to- 
vrard  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  From  the  amounts  reserved  pursuant 
to  section  4(a)  (3),  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts 
with,  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies. 
Institutions,  and  organizations  (other  than 
local  educational  agencies  and  nonpublic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools)  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  to  promote  equality  of 
educational  opportunity,  through  facilitating 
the  participation  of  parents,  students,  and 
teachers  In  the  design  and  Implementation 
of  comprehensive  educational  planning;  the 
provision  of  services  which  will  enable  par- 
ents to  become  effective  participants  In  the 
educational  process;  the  conduct  of  activities 
which  foster  understanding  among  minortty 


nhs  (1)  and  (2)  may  be  approved  only  by     dlvldually  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
Se  secretary.  The  Secretary's  functions  vin-      to  have  soecial  comoetence  for  such  ourpose. 
derthls  paragraph  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  not  be  delegated. 

(4)  No  application  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  be  approved  prior  to  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Commissioner  that  the  ap- 
Dllcant  is  not  Ineligible  by  reason  of  this 
subsection.  No  waiver  under  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  granted  until  the  Commissioner  has 
determined  that  the  special  applicant  has 
submitted  an  application  under  section  9 
proposing  a  program  or  project  of  extraor- 
(Hnary  merit. 

(6)  All  determinations  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  criteria  and  investigative  procedures 
estobllshed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
tor  the  purpose  of  compliance  with  this 
subsection. 

(6)  All  determinations  and  waivers  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  in  writing. 
The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  each  be  given  notice  of  an  inten- 
tion to  grant  any  waiver  under  this  subsec- 
tion, which  notice  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  copy  of  the  proposed  waiver  for  which 
notice  Is  given  and  copies  of  all  determina- 
tions relating  to  such  waiver.  The  Conunls- 
sloner  shall  not  approve  an  application  by 
B  local  educational  agency  which  requires 
a  waiver  under  this  subsection  prior  to 
thirty  days  after  receipt  of  the  notice  re- 
quired by  the  preceding  sentence  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Ia- 
bor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


AxrrHORizED  activities 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  3  (a)  and  apportioned  to  a  State  pur- 
suant to  section  4  (which  have  not  been 
reserved  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  sec- 
tl<m  4(a) )  shall  be  available  for  grants  to, 
and  oontracts  with,  local  educational  agen- 
das in  that  State  which  have  been  estab- 
Uabed  as  eligible  \mder  section  6(a) ,  to  assist 
such  agencies  In  carrying  out  the  following 
programs  and  projects  under  the  compre- 
hensive dUtrictwide  irfan  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  5 (a)  as  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  piupoeee  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  development  and  use  of  new  cur- 
ricula and  instructional  methods,  practices, 
and  techniques  (and  the  acquisition  of  in- 
structional materials  relating  thereto)  to 
support  a  program  of  Instruction  for  chil- 
dren from  all  racial,  ethnic,  and  economic 
backgrounds.  Including  Instruction  in  the 
language  and  cultural  heritage  of  minority 
groups. 

(3)  Remedial  services,  beyond  those  pro- 
vided under  the  regular  school  program 
conducted  by  the  local  educational  agency, 
Including  student-to-student  tutoring. 

(3)  Guidance  and  counseling  services,  be- 
yond those  provided  under  the  regualr  school 
program  conducted  by  the  local  educational 
agency,  designed  to  promote  mutual  under- 
standing among  minortty  group  and  non- 
minority  group  parents,  children,  and 
teachers. 

(4)  Administrative  and  auxiliary  services 
to  facilitate  the  success  of  the  project. 

(6)  Community  activities.  Including  pub- 
lic information  efforts,  in  support  of  a  plan, 
program,  project,  or  other  activities  described 
In  this  section. 

(6)  Recruiting,  hiring,  and  training  of 
teacher  aides:  Proviied,  That  In  recruiting 
teacher  aides,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
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group  and  nonmlnority  group  parents,  chil- 
dren, teachers,  and  school  officials,  including 
public  information  and  school-community 
relations  activities;  and  the  conduct  of 
school-related  activities  to  reinforce  student 
growth  and  achievement. 

(c)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out  a 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  minority  group 
children  who  we  from  an  environment  In 
which  a  dominant  language  is  other  than 
English  and  who,  because  of  language  barriers 
and  cultural  differences  do  not  have  equality 
of  educational  opportunity.  From  the  amount 
reserved  pursuant  to  section  3(b)  (2)  (B) ,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to,  and  contracts  with — 

(A)  private  nonprofit  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  to  develop  curricula, 
at  the  request  of  one  or  more  educational 
agencies  which  are  eligible  for  assistance 
imder  section  5,  designed  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  minority  group  children 
who  are  from  environments  in  which  a  domi- 
nant language  Is  other  than  English,  for  the 
development  of  reading,  writing,  and  speak- 
ing skills  In  the  English  language  and  In  the 
language  of  their  parents  or  grandparents, 
Eind  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  such 
children  and  their  classmates  to  understand 
the  history  and  cultural  background  of  the 
minority  groups  of  which  such  children  are 
members; 

(B)  local  educational  agencies  eligible  for 
assistance  under  section  5  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  such  activities; 

(C)  local  educational  agencies  which  are 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  section 
5,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  activities 
authorized  under  section  6(a)  of  this  Act  to 
implement  curricula  developed  under  clauses 
(A)  and  (B)  or  curricula  otherwise  developed 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  meets 
the  purposes  stated  in  clause  (A) . 

In  making  grants  and  oontracts  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Commissioner  shall  assure 
that  sufficient  funds  from  the  amount  re- 
served pursxiant  to  section  3(b)  (2)  (A)  re- 
main available  to  provide  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  clause  (C)  of  this  paragri^h 
for  implementation  of  such  curricula  as  the 
Commiseloner  determines  meet  the  purposes 
stated  in  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph.  In 
making  a  grant  or  contract  under  clause  (C) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Conunissloner  shall 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  implementation  plan  Includes  pro- 
vision adequate  to  insure  training  of  teach- 
ers and  other  ancillary  education  personnel. 

(2)  (A)  In  order  to  !»  eligible  for  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  subsection — 

(I)  a  local  educational  agency  must  estab- 
lish a  program  or  project  committee  meeting 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (B) ,  which 
w\\\  fully  participate  In  the  preparation  of 
the  application  under  this  subsection  and  In 
the  Implementation  of  the  program  or  pro- 
ject and  Join  in  submitting  such  applica- 
tion; and 

(II)  a  private  nonprofit  agency.  Institu- 
tion, or  organization  must  (I)  establish  a 
program  or  project  board  of  not  less  than 
ten  members  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  which  shall  exer- 
cise policymaking  authority  with  respect  to 
the  program  or  project  and  (II)  have  demon- 
strated to  the  Commissioner  that  It  has  the 
capacity  to  obtain  the  services  of  adequately 
trained  and  quiUlfled  staff. 

(B)  A  program  or  project  committee  or 
board,  established  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)  must  l>e  broadly  r^resentatlve  of  par- 
ents, school  officials,  teachers,  and  lnt«"eeted 
members  of  the  community  or  oommunitlee 
to  be  served,  not  less  than  half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  shall  be  parents  and  not  lees 
than  half  of  the  members  of  which  shall  be 
memliers  of  the  minority  group,  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  which  the  program  or  project 
is  Intended  to  meet. 

(3)  All  programs  or  projects  assisted  tin- 
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der tills  »uo6ecUoii  Bb*U  be  speciacaUyjde- 
Blgned  to  complement  any  programs  or  proj- 
ects cairied  out  by  the  loc«l  educAtl^nal 
agency  under  section  5.  The  Commissioner 
shall  Insure  that  programs  of  Federal  fluan- 
dal  assUtance  related  to  the  purpose*  of 
this  subeectlon  are  coordinated  and  carried 
out  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pi^vl- 
Bions  of  this  subsection,  to  the  extent  in- 
sistent with  other  law. 

MmtOPOUTAl*    AKXA    PROJECTS 

Sxc.  8.  (ft)  Sums  reserved  pursuant  to 
tlon  3(b)  (1)  shall  be  available  for  the 
lowing  purpoees: 

(1)  A  program  of  grmnts  to.  and  contifwsts 
with,  local  educational  agencies  which!  are 
eligible  under  section  5(a)  (3)  In  orde^  to 
asslsit  them  In  establishing  and  maintaining 
stable,  quality  integrated  schools.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  Integrated 
school  shall  be  a  school  with  an  enroll  i*ent 
m  which  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
children  Is  from  educationally  advantaged 
backgrounds.  In  which  the  proportion^  of 
minority  group  children  are  at  least  80 
percentum  of  the  proportions  of  mln(jrtty 
group  children  enrolled  In  all  schools  ofj  the 
local  educational  agencies  within  the  Stand- 
ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  and  w^lch 
has  a  faculty  and  administrative  staff  ^th 
substantial  representation  of  minority  gfoup 
persons.  ! 

(3)  A  program  of  grants  to  groups  of  loeal 
educational  agencies  located  In  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas,  for  the  Joint 
development  of  plana  to  reduce  and  etlm- 
Inate  minority  group  Isolation,  to  the  njaxl- 
mum  ext«nt  possible,  In  the  public  eler*en- 
tary  and  secondary  schools  In  Standard  |iet- 
rT>polttan  Statistical  Areas,  which  shall,  as 
a  minimum,  provide  that  by  a  date  certain, 
but  In  no  event  later  than  J\ily  1.  1983  J  the 
percentage  of  minority  group  children,  en- 
rolled In  each  school  In  the  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Ares  shall  be  at  leaat  60 
percentum  of  the  percentage  of  minority 
children  enrolled  In  all  the  school*  in  the 
Standard  and  Metropolitan  Statistical  ^rt». 

(3)  A  program  qI  grants  to  local  ed^ica- 
tloxial  agencies  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  >co«t 
of  planning  and  constructing  integi^tted 
education  parks.  For  the  purpose  of  ithla 
paragraph,  the  term  "education  park"  m^ns 
a  school  or  cluster  of  such  schools  located 
on  a  common  site,  within  a  Stindard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area,  of  sufllclent  st^e  to 
achieve  maximum  economy  of  scale  poa- 
stetent  with  sound  educational  pnw^tlce, 
providing  the  full  range  of  pre-school, ele- 
mentary, and  secondary  education,  wltfi  an 
enrollment  In  which  a  substantial  prajor- 
tlon  of  the  children  Is  from  educationally 
advantaged  backgrounds,  and  which  Istrep- 
resentatlve  of  the  mliiorlty  group  and  ton- 
minority  group  children  in  attendance  at 
the  schools  of  the  local  educational  f«en- 
clea  In  the  Standard  Metropolitan  StafLstl- 
cal  Area.  or.  If  the  applicant  is  a  single  lo- 
cal educational  agency,  representative  of  that 
of  the  local  educational  agency,  and  a, fac- 
ulty and  administrative  staff  with  sul^tan- 
Mal  represenution  of  minority  group  ^  per- 
sons. 

(b)  In  making  grants  and  contract*  un- 
der this  section,  the  Commlaaloner  shaft  in- 
B\ire  that —  , 

(1)  at  least  one  grant  ibaU  be  foi!  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) : 
and 

(3)  at  least  two  grants  shall  be  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subeectlcd  (a) . 
of  which  at  least  one  shall  be  to  asslft  an 
education  park  being  planned,  established 
and  operated  as  an  intardlstrict  projeo*  In- 
volving two  or  more  local  educattonal 
agencies. 

APPUCATIOire  I 

Sk.  0.  (a)  Any  local  educational  afency 
deslrlBg  to  receive  aaslstance  under  this 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  submit  to  the 


Commissioner  an  application  therefor  for 
that  fiscal  year  at  such  time.  In  such  form, 
and  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  require  by  regulation. 
Such  application,  togethw  with  all  cor- 
respondence and  other  written  materials 
relating  thereto,  shall  be  made  readily  avail- 
able to  the  public  by  the  appllccmt  and  by 
the  Commissioner.  The  Commlsaloner  may 
approve  such  an  application  only  If  he  deter- 
mines that  such  application — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  applications  under  sec- 
tion 5.  sets  forth  a  program  under  which, 
and  such  policies  and  procedures  as  will 
aaeiire  that.  (A)  the  applicant  will  use  the 
funds  received  under  this  Act  only  for  the 
activities  set  forth  In  section  6  and  that  the 
applicant  will  use  such  funds  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  a  comprehensive  district- 
wide  plan  for  the  elimination,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  of  minority  group  Isolation, 
and  that  the  use  of  such  funds  by  the  ap- 
plicant will  Include  the  implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  program  speclflcally  designed 
to  establish  or  maintain  at  least  one.  or 
more,  stable,  quality.  Integrated  schools 
and.  (B)  In  the  case  of  an  application  under 
section  5(b),  the  applicant  will  Initiate  or 
expand  an  innovative  program  speclflcally 
designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
children  attending  one  or  more  minority 
group  Isolated  schools; 

( 2 )  has  been  developed — 

(A)  In  open  consultation  with  parents, 
teachers,  and.  where  applicable,  secondary 
school  students,  Including  pubUc  hearings 
at  which  such  persons  have  had  a  full  op- 
portunltv  to  understand  the  program  for 
which  assistance  is  being  sought  and  to 
offer  recommendations  thereon,  and 

(B)  except  In  the  case  of  applications 
under  section  7(c),  with  the  participation 
and,  subject  to  subeecUon  (b).  approval  of 
a  committee  composed  of  parents  of  chil- 
dren participating  in  the  program  for  Which 
asale^nce  is  sought,  teachers,  and,  where 
appllcatole.  secondary  school  students,  of 
which  at  least  half  the  members  shall  be 
such  parents,  and  at  least  half  ^all  be 
parsons  from  minority  groups; 

(3)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures as  will  Insure  that  the  program  for 
which  assistance  Is  sought  will  be  operated 
In  consultation  with,  and  the  Involvement 
ol,  parent».  of  the  children  and  representa- 
tives of  the  area  to  be  served.  Including  the 
committee  tftabllshed  for  the  purposes  of 
clause  (2)(B): 

(4)  seta  forth  such  policies  and  procedures, 
and  contains  such  Information,  as  will  Insure 
that  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  the 
application  be  used  solely  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  appUcant  In  carrying  out 
the  plan  and  program  described  In  the  appli- 
cation; 

(5 )  contains  such  assurances  and  other  In- 
formation as  will  insxire  that  the  program  for 
which  assistance  Is  sotight  wlU  be  admin- 
istered by  the  applicant,  and  that  any  funds 
received  by  the  appUcant,  and  any  property 
derived  therefrom,  will  remain  under  the  ad- 
ministration and  coctrol  of  the  applicant; 

(6)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  procedures, 
and  contains  such  information,  as  will  insiire 
that  funds  made  available  to  the  applicant 
(A)  under  this  Act  will  be  so  xised  (1)  as  to 
supplement  and.  to  the  extent  practicable, 
Increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would.  In  the 
absence  of  such  funds,  be  made  available 
from  non-Federal  sotuxes  for  the  purposes 
of  the  program  for  which  assistance  Is  sought, 
and  for  promoting  the  integration  of  the 
schools  of  the  applicant,  and  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  participating  In  such  pro- 
gram, and  (11)  In  no  case,  as  to  supplant  such 
funds  from  non-Federal  sources,  and  (B) 
under  any  other  law  of  the  United  States  will. 
In  accordance  with  standards  established  by 
regulation,  be  used  In  coordination  with  such 
programs  to  the  extent  consistent  with  such 
other  law; 


(7)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  aaaut- 
ance  under  section  6,  provides  that  the  pro- 
gram or  project  to  be  assisted  wUl  Involve  an 
additional  expenditure  per  pupil  to  be  served, 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulatlona 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  of  suffl- 
clent  magnitude  to  provide  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  desired  educational  impact 
will  be  achieved  and  that  funds  under  this 
Act  will  not  be  dispersed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
undermine  their  effectiveness; 

(8)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  num- 
ber of  minority  group  children  In  the  area 
to  be  served  who  are  enrolled  In  private  noo- 
profit  elementary  and  secondary  schooU 
which  are  operated  In  a  manner  free  from 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin,  and  which  do  not  serve  as 
alternatives  for  children  seeking  to  avoid 
attendance  In  desegregated  or  Integrated 
public  schools,  whose  participation  would 
assist  in  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
provides  assurance  that  such  agency  (after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  private 
school  ofBclals)  has  made  provision  for  their 
participation  on  bji  equitable  basis; 

(9)  provides  that  the  applicant  has  not 
reduced  Its  fiscal  effort  for  the  provision 
of  free  public  education  for  children  la 
attendance  at  the  schools  of  such  agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  assistance  Is 
sought  under  this  Act  to  less  than  that  of 
the  second  pre''edlng  fiscal  year,  and  that 
the  current  expenditure  per  pupil  which 
such  ckgency  makes  from  revenues  derived 
from  its  local  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  assistance  under  this  Act  will  be  made 
available  to  such  agency  Is  not  less  than 
such  expenditure  per  pupU  which  meh 
agency  made  from  such  revenues  for  (A) 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing which  the  implementation  of  a  plan 
described  In  section  6(a)(1)(A)  was  com- 
menced, or  (B)  the  third  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  assUtaiice 
will  be  made  available  vmder  this  Act,  which- 
ever Is  later; 

(10)  that  the  State  educational  agency  or 
agencies  g^>vemlng  the  school  district  or 
school  districts  In  which  the  approved  pro- 
gram or  project  will  be  carried  out  bkit 
been  given  reasonable  opportunity  to  offer 
reconmiendatlons  to  the  applicant  and  to 
submit  comments  to  the  Commissioner; 

■(11)  sets  forth  effective  procedures,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  objective  measure- 
ment of  change  in  educational  achievement 
and  other  change  to  be  effected  by  programs 
conducted  tmder  this  Act.  for  the  continuing 
evaluation  of  programs  or  projects  under 
this  Act,  Including  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  cleariy  stated  program  goals,  their 
impact  on  related  programs  and  upon  the 
community  served,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  services;  and 

(12)  provides  (A)  that  the  applicant  wfll 
make  periodic  reports  at  such  time,  in  such 
form,  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  require  by  reguU- 
tlon.  which  regulation  shaU  require  at 
least— 

(1)  In  the  case  of  reports  relating  to  per- 
formance, that  the  nporta  be  consistent  with 
specific  criteria  related  to  the  program  ob- 
jectives, and 

(U)  that  the  reports  Include  information 
relating  to  educational  achievement  of  chil- 
dren In  the  schools  of  the  applicant, 
and  (B)   that  the  appUcant  wlU  keep  such 
records  and  afford  such  access  thereto  as— 

(I)  will  be  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness of  such  reports  and  to  verify  them, 
and 

(II)  win  be  necessary  to  assure  the  public 
adequate  access  to  such  reports  and  other 
written  materials. 

(b)  No  appUcatlon  under  this  section  shaU 
be  approved  which  Is  not  accompanied  by  » 
detaUed  written  statement  of  approval  or  dU- 
approval  by  the  committee  established  par- 
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guant  to  clause  (2)  (B)  of  subsection  (a), 
luich  statement  shall  be  considered  by  the 
commissioner  m  making  his  determination. 
wT^the  committee  has  been  given  an  appro- 
ortate  opportvinlty  for  an  informal  hearing, 
Sat  the  local  educational  agency  had  suf- 
ficient cause  to  proceed  without  committee 
■oproval  and  the  Commissioner  shall  provide 
»  written  explanation  to  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  the  committee, 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
an  application  under  this  section  vmless  he 
determines  that — 

(1)  the  comprehensive  dlstrlctwlde  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  6(a)(1)(B) 
or  5(a)  (3)  can  be  reasonably  expected  to 
eliminate  minority  group  Isolation,  to  the 
Biaxlmum  extent  possible.  In  all  schools  of 
the  applicant;  and 

(3)  the  funding  for  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  the  stable,  quaUty  Integrated 
ubools  operated  by  applicant  wlU  be  at  a 
sufficient  level  as  to  achieve  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  section  2A(b)  (2) . 

(d)  In  approving  applications  under  sec- 
tion 8.  the  Commissioner  shall  take  Into 
consideration  (1)  the  extent  to  which  the 
applicant  will  decrease  minority  group  Isda- 
tVA  and  wUl  prevent  minority  group  Isola- 
tion, (2)  the  numbers  and  proportions  of 
minority  group  chUdren  which  the  applicant 
win  place  In  stable,  quality  Integrated 
schools,  and  (3)  appUcatlons  which  offer  the 
greatest  promise  of  providing  quaUty  educa- 
tion for  all  children  participating  In  the  pro- 
posed project:  and  he  shaU  first  approve 
those  applications  from  local  education  agen- 
cies which  place  the  largest  numbers  and 
proportions  of  minority  group  children  in 
stable,  quality  Integrated  schools. 

(e)  No  State  shall  reduce  the  amount  of 
State  aid  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
free  public  education  In  any  school  district 
of  any  local  educational  agency  within  such 
State  because  of  assistance  made  or  to  be 
made  available  to  such  agency  under  this 
Act. 

EOUCATIONAI.  TELEVISION 

Sk.  10.  (a)  The  sums  reserved  pursuant  to 
section  3(b)  (2)  (B)  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  section  shall  be  available  f&r 
grants  and  contracts  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  shaU  carry  out 
a  program  of  making  grants  to,  or  contracts 
with,  not  more  than  ten  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions with  the  capability  of  providing  ex- 
pertise In  the  development  of  television  pro- 
graming, In  sufficient  number  to  assure  dl- 
rerslty,  to  pay  the  cost  of  development  and 
production  of  Integrated  chUdren's  television 
programs  of  cognitive  and  affective  educa- 
tional value. 

(3)  Television  programs  developed  In  whole 
or  In  part  with  assistance  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  reasonably  available 
for  transmission,  free  of  charge,  and  shall  not 
be  transmitted  under  commercial  sponsor- 
•hlp. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  may  approve  an  ap- 
plication under  this  secUon  only  If  he  de- 
termines that  the  appUcant— 

(A)  will  employ  members  of  minority 
groups  In  responsible  positions  In  develop- 
ment, production,  and  administrative  staffs; 

(B)  WlU  use  modern  televtslon  techniques 
of  research  and  production;  and 

(0)  has  adopted  effective  procedures  for 
evaluating  education  and  other  change 
achieved  by  chUdren  viewing  the  program, 

DKITNrnONS 

^c.  11.  Except  as  otherwise  specified,  the 
following  definitions  ahaU  i4>ply  to  the  tenns 
\Medlnthi8Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Oommlssloner"  means  ths 
Commissioner  of  Education;  and  the  term 
■aeo-etary  means  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Uuoatlon,  and  Welfare. 


(8)  The  term  "ctirrent  expenditure  per  pu- 
pU"  for  a  local  educational  agency  means  (1) 
the  expenditures  for  free  pubUc  education. 
Including  expenditures  for  administration. 
Instruction,  attendance  and  health  servioes, 
pupil  transportation  services,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  plant,  fixed  charges,  and  net 
expenditures  to  cover  deficits  for  food  serv- 
ices and  student  body  activities,  but  not  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  community  serv- 
ices, capital  outlay,  and  debt  service,  or  any 
expenditures,  made  from  any  Federal  funds 
paid  to  tl*e  agency,  divided  by  (3)  the  num- 
ber ot  children  In  average  dally  attendance 
to  whom  such  agency  provided  free  pubUc 
education  during  the  year  for  which  the 
computation  Is  made. 

(3)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  tmder 
State  law. 

(4)  The  term  "equipment"  Includes  ma- 
chinery, utUltles.  and  built-in  equipment 
and  any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures 
to  house  them,  and  Includes  aU  other  Items 
necessary  for  the  provision  of  educational 
services,  such  as  Instructional  equipment 
and  necessary  furniture,  printed,  published, 
and  audiovisual  Instructional  materials,  and 
other  related  material, 

(5)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  Institution  in 
any  State  which — 

(A)  admits  as  regular  students  only  Indi- 
viduals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiva- 
lent of  such  a  certificate; 

(B)  Is  legaUy  authorized  within  such 
State  to  provide  a  program  of  education  be- 
yond high  school; 

(C)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  degree;  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program 
which  U  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
such  a  degree,  or  offers  a  two-year  program 
m  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the  physical 
or  biological  sciences  which  Is  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a  technician 
and  at  a  semi  professional  level  in  engln«er- 
Ing,  scientific,  or  other  technological  fields 
which  require  the  understanding  and  appli- 
cation of  btislc  engineering,  scientific,  or 
mathematical  principles  or  knowledge; 

(D)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tution; and 

(E)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  listed 
by  the  Comsxlssloner  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph. 

(6^  The  term  "Integrated  school"  means  a 
school  with  JUi  enrollment  In  which  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  children  are  from 
educationally  advantaged  backgrounds,  and 
which  Is  subetantlally  representative  of  the 
minority  group  and  nonmlnorlty  group  en- 
rollment oif  the  local  educational  agency  In 
which  It  Is  located,  and  a  faculty  which  Is 
representative  of  the  minority  group  and 
nonmlnorlty  group  population  of  the  larger 
community  In  which  It  Is  located,  or  when- 
ever the  Commissioner  determines  that  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned  is  at- 
tempting to  Increase  the  proportions  of  mi- 
nority group  teachers,  supervisors,  and  ad- 
ministrators In  its  employ,  a  faculty  which 
Is  reiH'esentatlve  of  the  minority  group  and 
nonmlnorlty  group  faculty  employed  by  the 
local  educational  agency. 

(7)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
pubUc  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  poUtlcal  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  a  federally  recognized  Indian  res- 
ervation, or  such  combination  of  school  dis- 
tricts, or  counties  as  are  recognized  In  a 
State  as  an  administrative  agency  for  Its 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  or 


a  C(»nblnatlon  of  local  educational  agencies; 
and  Includes  any  other  pubUc  institution 
or  agency  having  administrative  control  and 
direction  of  a  public  elementary  or  seoond- 
ary  school. 

(8)  (A)  The  term  "minority  group"  refers 
to  (1)  persons  who  are  Negro,  American  In- 
dian, Spanlsh-sumamed  American.  Portu- 
guese, or  Oriental:  and  (U)  (except  for  the 
purposes  of  section  4) ,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  persons  who  are  from  environ- 
ments m  which  a  dominant  language  is  other 
than  English  and  who.  as  a  result  of  language 
barriers  and  cultural  differences,  do  not  have 
an  equal  educational  opportunity,  and  (B) 
the  term  '•Spanlsh-sumamed  American"  in- 
cludes persons  of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rlcan,  Cu- 
ban, or  Spanish  origin  or  ancestry. 

(9)  The  terms  •minority  group  Isolated 
school"  and  "minority  group  isolation"  la 
reference  to  a  school  mean  a  school  and  con- 
dition, respectively,  in  which  minority  group 
ChUdren  constitute  more  than  60  per  centum 
of  the  enrollment  of  a  school. 

(10)  Tlie  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  a 
school,  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
means  a  school,  agency,  organization,  or  In- 
stitution owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or 
may  lawfuUy  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual. 

(11)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
secondary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law,  except  that  It  does  not  Include  any 
education  provided  beyond  grade  12. 

(12)  The  term  "Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area"  means  the  area  in  and 
around  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  Inhabitants 
or  more  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

(13)  The  term  "State'  means  one  of  the 
fifty  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(14)  The  term  "State  educational  agency** 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or  If  there  Is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Gtovemor  or  by  State  law  for 
this  purpose. 

XTALXraTIONS 

Sec.  is.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
reserve  not  in  excess  of  I  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  under  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
From  such  reservation,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts 
with.  State  educational  agencies.  Institutions 
of  higher  education  and  private  organiza- 
tions, Institutions,  and  agencies.  Including 
committees  eetabllahed  pursuant  to  section 
9(a)(2)  for  the  pvtrpoae  of  evaluating  spe- 
cific programs  and  projects  assisted  under 
this  Act. 

KEPOBTS  ^' 

Sec.  13.  The  Oommlssloner  shall  make  pe- 
riodic detaUed  reports  concerning  his  activi- 
ties In  coimectlon  with  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  Act  and  the  program  carried  out 
with  apptroprlatlons  under  the  paragraph 
headed  "Emergency  School  Assistance"  in  the 
Office  of  Education  Appropriations  Act,  1071 
(Public  Law  91-380),  and  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  and  projects  assisted  under  this 
Act  In  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Such  reports  shall  contain  such  Information 
as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  adequate 
evaluation  of  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUo 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Liabor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  first  report  submitted  ptirsu- 
ant  to  this  section  shaU  be  submitted  no  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Subsequent  reports  shall  be  subnUtted 
no  less  often  than  four  times  annually. 
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jourr  ruKOXKO 
a»a  14.  Pursuant  to  regulatlona  prescribed 
by  the  President,  where  funds  are  advanped 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  and  one  or  iqore 
other  Federal  agencies  for  any  project  or 
■ctlTlty  funded  In  whole  or  In  part  under 
this  Act.  any  one  of  suoii  Federal  agencies 
may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  In  adml»ls- 
terlng  the  funds  advanced.  In  such  capes, 
any  such  agency  may  waive  any  technical 
grant  or  contract  requirement  (as  deflne4  by 
regulations)  which  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
similar  requirements  of  the  admlnlsteilng 
agency  or  whicii  the  administering  agency 
does  not  impose.  Nothing  In  this  section  sfcaU 
be  construed  to  authorize  ( 1 )  the  use  of  any 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  for  |»ny 
pixrpose  not  authorized  herein.  (3)  a  varl^ce 
of  any  reservation  or  apportionment  under 
secUon  3  or  4  or  (3)  waiver  of  any  reqillre- 
ment  set  forth  in  sections  5,  6.  7.  8,  ».  fend 
11(8). 

KATIONAL  ADVIBOBT  COTTNCIl.  I 

Skc.  15.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Equality  of 
Educational  Opportunity,  consisting  of  i  fif- 
teen members,  at  least  one-half  of  w>om 
shall  be  representatives  of  minority  groups, 
appointed  by  the  President,  which  shall-*— 

(1)  advise  the  Secretary  with  respecl  to 
the  operaUon  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  Act.  Including  the  preparation  of  regtUa- 
Uons  and  the  development  of  criteria  fori  the 
i^proval  of  applications;  I 

(2)  review  the  operation  of  the  program 
(A)  with  respect  to  Its  effectiveness  In 
achieving  Its  purposes  as  stated  In  section 
OA.  and  (B)  with  respect  to  the  Commission- 
er's conduct  In  the  administration  of  I  the 
program; 

(3)  meet  not  leas  than  fovjr  times  In]  the 
period  during  which  the  program  is  author- 
ised, and  submit  through  the  Secretary,  to 
the  Congress  at  least  two  Interim  reports, 
which  reports  shall  include  a  statemenit  of 
Its  activities  and  of  any  recommendations  It 
may  have  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
the  program;  and 

(4)  not  later  than  December  1.  1973;  fub- 
mlt  to  the  Congress  a  flnal  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  submJ*  an 
estimate  tmder  the  authority  of  sectloni  401 
(c)  and  part  C  of  the  General  Educattion 
Provisions  Act  to  the  Congress  for  the  appro- 
priations necessary  for  the  Council  created 
by  subsection  (a)  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

ATTOKNKT   TKES 

B»c.  16.  Upon  the  entry  of  a  flnal  ord^r  by 
a  court  of  the  United  States  against  a  local 
educational  agency,  a  State  (or  any  artncy 
thereof) .  or  the  United  States  (or  any  agfency 
thereof) .  for  falliire  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  for  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  In 
violation  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  or  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  as  they 
pertain  to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  court,  in  Its  discretion,  upon  a  find- 
ing that  the  proceedings  were  necessary  to 
bring  about  compliance,  may  allow  the  pre- 
vailing party,  other  than  the  United  States, 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part  o|  the 
costs. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  diove 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  moveithat 
the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  oil  the 
table. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  make  techbical 
and  clerical  corrections  in  the  engross- 
ment of  8.  1557. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pkll)  .  As  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  he  de- 
voted his  expert  leadership  and  guid- 
ance to  this  highly  Important  and  com- 
plex measure.  It  concerns  nothing  less 
than  the  quaUty  of  education  of  the  Na- 
tion's children  and  there  is  no  matter  of 
greater  importance.  Indeed,  Senator 
Pell  has  provided  a  great  deal  of  in- 
sight and  calm  discussion  throughout  the 
entire  debate.  His  contributions  were  im- 
mense and  assured  the  high  quality  of 
the  discussion.  Senator  Pell  deserves  the 
Senate's  highest  commendation. 

The  Senate  likewise  deeply  appreci- 
ates the  contribution  and  assistance  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALK) .  Both  Joined  to  make  certain  that 
the  Senate's  action  on  this  measure  would 
be  swift  and  efficient.  Both  provided 
splendid  leadership  and  cooperation.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  is  similarly  to  be  commended.  The 
Senate  is  grateful  for  his  always  sincere 
presentation  of  his  deeply  felt  views  on 
this  subject. 

Joining  also  to  enlighten  the  Senate  on 
the  ramifications  of  this  measure  were 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senators  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennts)  and  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervot).  Both  Senator 
Stennis  and  Senator  Ervin.  with  their 
strong  and  sincere  views  added  consid- 
erably to  the  discussion.  Both  cooperated 
magnificently  to  assure  the  efficient  dis- 
position of  the  proposal. 

Others,  too.  are  to  be  commended. 
Senator  DojfimcK,  Senator  Spong,  and 
many  other  Senators  participated  in  this 
very  important  debate.  To  them  goes  ovu: 
deepest  thanks  for  their  contributions. 
To  the  Senate  as  a  whole  goes  the  thanks 
of  the  leadership  for  making  possible 
our  efforts  to  continue  to  keep  up  with 
our  business  in  a  timely  manner.  Such 
cooperation  has  enabled  us  to  obtain 
another  outstanding  achievement  in  or- 
derly fashion.  Personally,  I  am  deeply 
grateful. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  debate  on 
the  bill  has  been  constructive.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  Senate  on  the  cali- 
ber of  the  debate.  I  regret  that  not 
enough  attention  was  devoted  to  the  new 
and  fine  parts  of  the  bill  such  as  the  in- 
novative plans  for  educational  television 
and  things  of  that  sort.  We  sometimes 
tend  to  go  over  the  same  ground  a  little 
bit  too  often. 

In  any  case,  I  thank  Senators  Domi- 
NicK,  Ervin,  Ribicoff,  and  Stennis  for 
their  contribution  to  the  debate. 

Particularly  I  want  to  thank  two  Mem- 
bers who  really  made  this  bill  possible. 
If  ever  a  manager  of  a  bill  acted  as  a 
chairman,  an  element  to  bring  together 
the  differing  views,  that  was  my  role. 

Pso-ticularly  do  I  thank  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  ,  for  all  he  did  in  every  way.  be- 
hind the  scenes,  on  the  scene,  over  the 
dinner  table,  and  in  his  apartment,  with- 


out whose  efforts  this  bill  could  not  have 
come  into  being,  for  the  constructive  help 
he  gave  throughout.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondale),  many  of  whose 
ideas  have  emerged  in  the  bill  and  to 
whom  ♦^he  bill  is  a  great  tribute.  Without 
their  help  and  assistance,  this  bill  would 
not  have  come  before  the  Senate. 

I  thank  Secretary  Richardson  and 
Commissioner  Marland,  too,  for  accept- 
ing certain  elements  in  the  bill,  not  com- 
pletely what  they  wished,  but  they  made 
an  agreement  to  support  the  bill  and 
have  himg  on  to  their  commitments 
punctiliously. 

I  also  thank  the  majority  staff  mem- 
bers, Stephen  Wexler  and  Richard 
Smith,  for  all  the  valuable  work  they 
did — it  was  simply  tremendous;  as  well 
as  Roy  Millenson  of  the  minority  stall 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  William  Smith,  Bert  Carp,  and 
Len  Strickman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity.  They 
made  a  considerable  input  to  the  bill.  We 
had  joint  hearings  at  different  times  at 
the  beginning  and  they  helped  right 
through  to  the  end. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
should  like  to  Join  in  all  the  very  proper 
praise  which  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  just  given  to  the  staff  and 
to  the  other  Members  who  facilitated 
this  debate.  That  includes  the  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Ervin),  al- 
though he  had  grave  doubts  about  the 
bill,  and  also  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and 
other  Senators  who  su;ted  in  the  matter. 
I  also  want  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  in  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale), who  showed  really  gifted  initia- 
tive in  the  stable  quality  integrated 
school  concept  and  many  other  concepts, 
yet  who  was  not  unbending  or  stiff- 
necked  but,  rather,  sought  to  accomplish 
the  result. 

I  think  that  the  role  of  the  Secretary 
of  HEW,  EHliot  Richardson,  who  per- 
sonally participated  in  our  efforts  to 
come  to  a  negotiation  on  this  measure 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
the  United  States,  Sidney  Marland,  was 
very  significant. 

I  am  so  pleased  that  the  Senator  found 
the  assistance  of  Roy  Millenson  of  the 
minority  staff  of  the  committee  to  be 
valuable,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Len 
Strickman  from  the  staff  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity, a  law  professor  whom  I  drafted 
for  Government  service. 

I  would  say  the  same  about  Steve 
Wexler  and  Dick  Smith  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  majority  staff,  as  weU  as 
Bill  Smith  and  Bert  Carp  from  the  Se- 
lect Committee  staff.  However,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  haU  to  the  chair- 
man. He  held  the  bill  together. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  a 
man  of  character.  He  said  what  he  m 
or  did  not  know  about  the  bill,  and  the 
Senate  relied  upon  his  character  in  vot- 
ing as  it  did.  , 
I  think  the  Senator  showed  traditional 
humility.  The  Senator  Is  a  very  dear 
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friend.  I  know  him  very  well  and  have 
very  deep  appreciation  for  him.  He  dep- 
recates his  own  contribution.  Without 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  the  bill 
could  not  have  passed  the  Senate. 

For  whatever  I  had  to  do  with  bring- 
ing the  bill  before  the  Senate,  I  tun  grate- 
ful. However,  without  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  the  bill  could  not  have 
passed  the  Senate.  I  am  very  grateful  to 

him. 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  an  initial  effort 
In  opening  the  door  to  a  new  chapter  in 
education,  in  an  area  which  bears  the 
most  scars  and  an  area  which  in  the  past 
has  reflected  so  many  deficiencies. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York,  very 
much  for  his  nice  words  which  do  not  be- 
lle my  warm  friendship  and  affection  for 
him. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  another  kudo 
and  that  is  to  the  majority  whip,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
who  did  a  great  Job  in  keeping  our  noses 
to  the  grindstone  and  prolonging  the 
Pastore  rule  of  germaneness  at  every 
opportunity. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  It  was  he 
and  Senator  Pastore  who  came  forth 
with  Solomon-like  decisions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  also  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  

ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AGNEW  BEFORE  THE  SOUTHERN 
GAS  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  was 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  he  addressed 
the  Southern  Gas  Association  at  its  con- 
vention. Because  his  remarks  are  timely 
and  add  to  the  factual  completion  of  the 
record  on  a  very  distinguished  member 
of  the  FBI,  the  Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AODBISS    BY    THS    VlCB    PRESIDENT,    SotJTHXRN 

0*s      Association       Convention,       Nrw 
Omjans,  La.,  April  26,  1971 

In  the  past  several  weeks  we  have  witnessed 
a  series  of  vitriolic  attacks  on  one  of  the 
nation's  top  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
particularly  on  the  man  who  buUt  It  into 
a  highly  professional  and  efficient  organiza- 
tion respected  throughout  the  world. 

It  Is  not  the  first  time  that  the  FBI  and 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  have  been  assailed.  They 
have  withstood  many  assaults  during 
their  long  association.  The  attacks  gen- 
erally have  come  from  expected  quarters — 
subversives,  mobsters,  extremists  and  anar- 
chists— enemies  of  the  American  system,  who 
quite  naturally  detest  an  agency  that  stands 
between  them  and  the  accomplishment  of 
their  objectives — the  perversion  or  destruc- 
tion of  our  institutions. 

But  this  time  the  scenario  Is  somewhat 
dlllerent.  While  the  attacks  appear  to  be  as 
well  orchestrated  as  If  they  were  being  per- 
formed m  concert  by  the  professionals  of 
disruption,  this  latest  assault  Is  from  another 
direction  It  gives  off  an  unpleasant  political 
odor— perhaps  for  the  first  time  In  FBI  his- 
tory—and It  comes  mainly  from  Presidential 
aspirants  who  apparently  foresee  some  politi- 
cal accretion  from  the  radical  left  If  they 


challenge  the  Integrity  of  the  FBI  and  its 
long-time  director.  These  opportvmlste  are 
being  aided  and  abetted  by  certain  of  their 
friends  in  the  liberal  news  media  who  auto- 
matically shout  "Right  on!"  every  time  some- 
one claims  his  civil  liberties  have  been 
threatened,  regardless  of  the  transparency  of 
such  charges. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  most  of  these  charges 
will  faU  of  their  own  weight — or  rather 
vaporize  because  of  their  lack  of  weight. 
Those  that  have  an  avira  of  credibility  wUl 
be  disproved  In  the  course  of  thorough  ex- 
amination of  all  the  evidence.  But  In  any 
case,  the  very  fact  that  these  fracUous  aUe- 
gatlons  will  be  known  by  many  more  than 
ever  learn  of  their  successful  refutation  can- 
not possibly  be  of  help,  and  Indeed  could 
damage,  an  outstanding  American  institu- 
tion. If  the  FBI  suffers  from  these  attacks, 
all  law  enforcement  in  America  wUl  suffer. 
And  we  can  m  afford  that,  particularly  at  a 
time  m  our  history  when  the  FBI  and  the 
police  of  this  nation  have  their  bands  f\Ul 
maintaining  order  and  preserving  our  institu- 
tions of  government  from  those  who  would 
tear  down  our  society. 

So  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  today 
this  great  law  enforcement  Institution — what 
It  means  to  us  as  citizens  and  what  it 
means  to  our  government.  I  also  would 
like  to  examine  candidly  the  fitness  of  its 
director,  whose  ouster  Is  energetically  sought 
by  those  now  attacking  the  institution  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  And  In  doing 
this  we  can  look  perhaps  a  littler  closer  at 
soime  of  the  ch&rges  that  have  been  brought 
against  the  FBI  and  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

In  recognition  of  the  non-partisan  nature 
of  the  FBI.  I  shall  endeavor  to  keep  politics 
out  of  this.  If  I  succeed,  I  wUl  have  accom- 
plished more  than  the  irresponsible  critics 
who  generated  this  controversy. 

If  you  took  Uterally  some  of  the  more 
dramatic  statements  in  the  news  accounts 
about  the  FBI  controversy,  you  could  only 
conclude  that  there  is  an  agent  behind  every 
tree  and  monument  In  Washington,  in  the 
closet  of  every  congressman's  office.  In  auto- 
mobiles traUlng  him  frcan  work  to  home  to 
parties,  and  In  Ustening  posts  monitoring  his 
wiretapped  conversations. 

Note  carefully,  if  you  wiU,  these  words 
from  Senator  McGovem,  a  Presidential 
aspirant  and  one  the  leaders  of  the  "Dump 
Hoover"  movement,  as  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  April  20th : 

"There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
virtually  every  political  figure,  every  student 
activist,  every  leader  for  peace  and  social  Jus- 
tice Is  under  the  siirvelllance  of  the  FBI." 

Now  let's  think  about  that  statement  for 
Just  a  minute,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  political  figures  there  are  in 
Washingrton,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of 
the  country.  But  I  do  know  that  there  are 
635  members  of  the  Congress  alone. 

I  assume  that  Senator  McGovern  is  in- 
cluding all  of  these  in  his  term  "virtually 
every  political  flgvire",  and  probably  would 
Include,  in  addition,  key  members  of  their 
staffs. 

Even  If  the  FBI  were  to  use  as  few  as 
four  agents  per  24-hour-day  to  keep  these 
political  figures  under  surveUlance — and  sur- 
veillance in  this  sense  means  constant,  close 
watch — It  would  tie  up  2,140  agents  Just  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  members  of  Congress. 
Since  the  FBI  has  a  total  of  only  8,365  agents 
throughout  the  entire  nation — and  the  great 
majority  of  these  operate  outside  Washing- 
ton— the  agency  would  be  hard  pressed  In- 
deed to  keep  the  members  of  Congress  under 
surveUlance.  And  this  doesn't  even  begin  to 
consider  other  political  figures  or  Senator 
McGovern's  generous  additions  of  "every  stu- 
dent activist,  every  leader  for  peace  and 
social  Justice."  Heaven  only  knows  how  many 
of  those  there  are. 

As  we  shall  see  In  a  few  minutes — when  we 
look  at  some  of  the  work  that  the  FBI  is 


really  involved  In  and  la  charged  by  law  with 
accomplishing — the  Bureau  does  not  have 
the  time  or  the  manpower  for  the  "svirveU- 
lance"  that  it  Is  accused  of  maintaining  on 
Innocent  people. 

But  first  I'd  like  to  briefly  mention  twr» 
other  cases  that  have  kept  the  FBI  contro- 
versy high  in  the  news  for  several  weeks. 

Senator  Muskle,  who  also  is  a  presidential 
candidate,  is  another  who  has  gathered  con- 
siderable publicity  by  attacking  the  FBI. 
He  shares  the  phobia  of  those  who  believe 
they  are  under  surveillance.  As  proof,  he  re- 
leased publicly  an  FBI  memorandum  which 
was  a  factual  report  of  the  Earth  Day  activi- 
ties m  Washington  last  year,  at  which  the 
Senator  happened  to  be  a  speaker.  Agents 
had  been  sent  there  primarily  to  watch  the 
activities  of  an  incendiary  radical,  one 
Rennie  Davla,  and  a  few  others  also  better 
known  for  their  subversive  proclivities  than 
for  their  interest  In  ecology. 

As  there  was  with  the  other  principal  par- 
ticipants In  the  rally,  there  was  a  brief 
mention  of  Senator  Muskle  In  the  menaoran- 
dum.  Here  it  Is  In  fuU.  I  quote:  "Shortly  after 
8  p.m..  Senator  Edmund  Muskle  (D)  Maine, 
arrived  and  gave  a  short  antl-poUutlon 
speech." 

That  was  the  report's  total  reference  to 
Senator  Muskle's  participation,  although  you 
would  not  know  it  from  the  news  coverage 
of  his  startling  revelation  that  he  and  other 
innocents  were  spied  on  by  the  FBI. 

Newsweek  Magazine,  for  example,  devoted 
two  pages  of  Its  April  26th  issue  to  the 
incidents,  which  it  headlined,  "Who  Dug  for 
Dirt  on  Earth  Day?"  Bald  Newsweek:  "It  Is 
becoming  plain  that  the  Democrats  sense 
they  have  a  powerful  public  Issue  in  the 
sturvelllance  activities  of  the  feds."  It  fea- 
tured a  photograph  of  Senator  Muskle,  a 
large  photograph  of  the  Earth  Day  crowd, 
and  the  top  of  the  FBI  docxunent  made 
public  by  the  Maine  Senator.  The  magazine 
account  observed  that  one  of  those  the  FBI 
was  Interested  In  was  Rennie  Davis,  con- 
victed Chicago  7  member.  Newsweek  nld 
Davis  "spoke  at  the  rally  but  was  mentioned 
only  briefly  In  the  report."  Actually,  It  was 
Senator  Muskle  who  got  only  one  sentence 
In  the  FBI  document.  In  the  report,  Darle 
rated  two  full  paragraphs  summarizing  his 
10-minut«  speech  None  of  the  news  accounts 
that  I've  seen  have  quoted  Davis.  Here  Is 
what  Davis  had  to  say  that  apparently  wasnt 
worth  mentioning  in  Newsweek. 

"He  called  for  tearing  down  the  capital- 
istic structure."  the  FBI  reported.  After  he 
was  heckled,  we  are  told  by  the  FBI  docu- 
ment, Davis  proclaimed  that  he  "opposed  all 
except  (to)  'light  up  a  Joint  and  get 
stoned." "  He  said  "one  way  to  fight  for 
ecology  is  to  go  to  New  Haven  on  May  1st 
to  stop  Bobby  Scale's  trial."  That  hardly 
sounds  like  a  speech  on  the  environment, 
but  it  certainly  sounds  like  the  kind  of  ex- 
hortation to  violence  that  merits  FBI  siirvell- 
lance.  How  does  a  crowd  stop  a  trial  without 
violence? 

Senator  Muskle  and  his  media  supporters 
apparently  feel  It  Is  terribly  wrong  to  send 
the  FBI  to  a  rally  where  so  many  innocent 
people  gather  In  the  name  of  ecology,  even 
If  radicals  have  a  prominent  role  in  It  and 
seek  to  use  it  as  a  forum. 

WeU,  I  disagree  with  them.  I  hope  law  en- 
forcement officers  win  keep  the  Rennie 
Davlses  and  the  Abble  Hoffmans  and  their 
Ilk  under  surveUlance  wherever  they  go  to 
preach  sedition. 

Another  recent  weU-publlcized  attack  on 
the  FBI  was  that  of  the  well-known  con- 
gressman who  claimed  that  his  and  other 
members'  phones  had  been  tapped  and  de- 
manded the  immediate  resignation  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  We  have  now  been  given  what 
he  calls  his  evidence — a  statement  that  If 
the  phone  company  denies  your  phone  has 
been  tapped.  It  means  that  the  FBI  did  the 
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Upplng.  I  dont  ttklnk  that  caee  deserves  a^y 
furtber  oomnaent.  ' 

Now  left  look  at  what  the  FBI  Is  reaUy  tip 
to  and  consider  the  man  whose  Arm  leader- 
ship and  dedication  to  principle  have  fe- 
structured  this  organUaUon  from  an  Inefa- 
cient  division  ol  the  Justice  Department  In 
1924  to  the  world's  best  known,  most  profes- 
sional and  aclentlflcally  efficient  Investigative 
and  law  enforcement  agency.  ^ 

The  FBI  has  Jurisdiction  over  some  186 
Federal  Investigative  matters.  These  rarjge 
from  such  longtime  responalbllltles  as  cl(vU 
rights  violations,  bank  robberies,  subvers^n 
and  kidnappings  to  aircraft  hijackings,  a^d. 
in  the  past  year,  broader  Investigative  au- 
thMty  over  syndicated  gambling  and  bonib- 
Ings.  i 

To  handle  Its  workload  the  Bureau  ha|  a 
fotce  of  about  19.000  employees,  of  whOm 
8366  are  agents.  It  operates  59  field  offices.  In 
major  cities  throughout  the  United  Sta^*8 
and  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  lUco 
and  maintains  17  liaison  posts  In  foreign 
countries.  I 

One  thousand  agents  have  been  ad<^ed 
within  the  past  year  to  meet  new  re^Kjnsil^il- 
iUes  under  the  Organized  Crime  Control  ^t 
of  1970  and  to  relieve  a  workload  that  had 
grown  to  the  point  that  each  agent  was 
handling  an  average  of  31  separate  investi- 
gative matters  at  a  time.  The  ideal  load,  kc- 
oordlng  to  Director  Hoover.  Is  18  cases  b«r 
agent.  So  you  can  see  they  have  had  little 
time  to  do  the  '•political  sleuthing"  attri- 
buted to  them.  I 

During  their  Investigation  of  the  burning 
oi  the  HOTC  building  at  Kent  State  1^1- 
^•raity  and  the  shooting  of  four  student^y 
National  Guardsmen  there  last  May,  the  f^I 
had  a  peak  of  302  agenta  assigned  to  the 
case.  They  worked  6316  hotirs  of  overt^e 
for  which  they  received  no  compensation. 
Their  reports  totaUng  over  8.000  pages  yre 
filed  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  wl^ich 
ordered  the  investigation,  and  with  jthe 
PresUlenVs  Commission  on  Campus  Uni^t. 
Bvery  year  the  Bureau  brings  In  E^ore 
money  than  it  costs  to  operate.  Last  a»cal 
year.  FBI  investigations  accounted  for  n^r- 
ly  $411  mHUoa  In  fines,  savings  and  ire- 
ooverles — an.  avwage  return  of  tl.60  for  e^ery 
dollar  appropriated  for  FBI  opexatl<>ns. 
Moreover.  th«  Bureau  has  an  ouwtan^lng 
record  of  convictions.  Last  year,  over  96;  per 
cent  of  the  persons  brought  to  trial  In  c^ses 
Investigated  by  the  FBI  were  ooovlctedt  83 
percent  of  them  a*  a  result  of  guUty  pleap. 

In  addition  to  Its  work  In  Federal  l^w  ;en- 
foro^meat.  the  FBI  work^  very  oloaely  ^Ith 
5t*te  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
KRX  laboratory  services,  provided  wltl^out 
charge  to  local  police  departments  an^  to 
other  agencies,  are  Indlapensable  to  succfcss- 
ful  crime  control.  The  laboratory  made  near- 
ly 385,000  examinations  last  year,  most  of 
them  relative  to  documents,  ]|>hctogr»phs 
and  shoe  and  tire  prints. 

Th«  fingerprint  dlvUlon  staxted  bj  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  In  1924,  less  than  two  months 
alter  he  became  director  of  the  Bureau,  Cow 
houses  the  fingerprint  records  of  more  fflian 
86  million  people — the  largest  collection  of 
fiiigerprlnw  in  the  world.  These  are  use^  to 
Identify  thousaada  of  people  each  year.^  ac- 
cident victims  as  well  as  fugitives.         i 

Adding  greatly  to  efficient  and  effectlvei  law 
enforcement  everywhere  In  the  United  Sljates 
la  the  National  Crime  Information  Cepter 
which  the  FBI  established  four  years  agp.  It 
Is  the  hub  of  a  vast  telecommunications  net- 
work linking  local,  state  and  federal  law]  en- 
forcement agencies.  The  computers  In!  the 
FBI  headquarters  In  Washington  now  store 
more  than  two  and  a  half  million  record 
cards  on  crime  and  criminals.  This  Informa- 
tion Is  provided  in  a  matter  of  aecon<fc  to 
Inquiring  local  police  departments.  Poi"  ex- 


ample, an  officer  In  New  Orleans,  pursuing  a 
car  which  has  run  a  red  light,  can  radio  the 
license  number  to  local  police  headquarters 
and  within  one  minute  have  back  from 
Washington  information  that  the  car  was 
stolen  four  days  ago  In  Ohio,  and  other  per- 
tinent information.  When  he  pulls  alongside 
the  driver,  the  officer  Is  ready  to  wrap  up  the 
case. 

The  FBI,  a  thoroughly  professional  organi- 
zation since  the  three-year  period  that  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  spent  cleaning  It  out  and  re- 
shaping It  m  the  1920'8.  also  has  been  long 
dedicated  to  the  full  professlonallzatlon  of 
law  enforcement  throughout  the  United 
States.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  FBI  In- 
structors assisted  In  the  training  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  local  police  offi- 
cers at  schools  throughout  the  coimtry.  The 
FBI  National  Academy,  which  can  train  up  to 
100  officers  at  a  time  In  a  12-week  coiu-se  that 
makes  them  better  police  executives,  cele- 
brated Its  36th  anniversary  last  year.  The 
class  now  enrolled  for  graduation  on 
June  30th,  wlU  bring  to  nearly  6.000  the 
number  of  graduates  since  It  was  founded. 
New  Academy  facilities  wlU  be  completed 
next  year  which  will  enable  the  training  of 
2,000  local  candidates  each  year  instead  of 
the  present  200  annually. 

With  aU  of  these  activities  going  on,  there 
Just  Isnt  much  time  available  for  spying  on 
Congress. 

Now  if  the  present-day  Senators  who  are 
worried  about  FBI  surveUlance  had  been 
around  In  the  period  Immediately  prior  to 
Hoever's  taking  over  the  directorship,  their 
complaints  would  have  been  Justified. 

In  a  Senate  investigation  of  corruption  at 
the  close  of  the  Harding  era,  Gaston  B. 
Means,  a  former  detective  and  patronage  ap- 
pointee in  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  ad- 
mitted to  Senators  that  he  had  agents  sneak 
into  their  offices,  open  their  mall,  search 
their  files  and  spy  on  them  In  an  effort  to 
find  something  damaging  which  could  be 
used  to  stop  their  attacks  on  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Daugherty.  ^  _^  ..  a  „. 
To  save  tune,  he  was  asked  what  Sena- 
tors he  had  not  investigated.  Means  repUed: 
•Oh  there  are  lots  of  them  1  haven t.  They 
are  a  pretty  clean  body.  Tou  dont  find  much 
on  them,  either."  ,  ^^  >.„ 
The  new  Attorney  General  appointed  by 
President  CooUdge,  Harlan  Flske  Stone  asked 
J  Edgar  Hoover  to  take  over  the  Job  as 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation.  He 
agreed  only  on  condition  that  the  Bureau 
be  divorced  from  politics  and  that  appoint- 
ment* and  promotions  be  based  strlctlv  on 
merit.  Stone  agreed  and  said  he  wouldnt 
hav^  It  any  other  way.  Incompetents  were 
weeded  out  and  professionalism  began. 

In  the  47  years  since  then.  Hoover  has 
kept  the  Bureau  out  of  politics.  The  fact  that 
he  has  served  under  10  Presidents— Republi- 
can and  Democrat— and  19  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral since  he  Joined  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment as  a  yoimg  Master  of  Laws  graduate 
in  1917  18  testimony  of  his  strictly  non- 
partisan and  even-handed  administration  of 
a  sensitive  agency.  The  relatively  low  turn- 
over rate  of  agents — more  than  half  have 
been  with  the  Bureau  for  periods  from  10 
to  25  years  or  more— is  a  further  criterion 
of  sound  administration. 

Yet  Hoover's  critics  continue  their  drive 
to  get  Tld  of  him.  One  of  their  principal  argu- 
ments Is  that  he  Is  76  years  old — six  years 
beyond  the  mandatory  retirement  age  for 
federal  employees.  President  Johnson  Issued 
an  executive  order  exempting  Mr.  Hoover 
from  that  requirement  and  President  Nixon 
asked  the  vigorous  Director  to  continue  on 
the  Job.  You  dont  Judge  a  man's  worth  or 
bis  competence  by  his  age,  and  that  certain- 
ly holds  true  In  Washington  as  well  as  else- 
where. 


Three  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  an 
over  70.  The  senior  member,  Mr.  Justice 
Black,  Is  86  years  old  and  still  going  strong. 
Twelve  United  States  Senators  among 
thoee  who  list  their  age  In  the  Congressional 
Directory  are  over  70,  and  four  of  them  tn 
75  or  over.  Including  the  80-year-old  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee.  I  haven't  heard  any  Hoover  critics  in 
the  Senate  calling  on  their  colleagues  to  re- 
sign. 

At  least  14  members  of  the  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives among  those  who  list  their  age 
are  over  70,  Including  the  82-year-old  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
foxir  other  committee  chairmen.  And  I  don't 
hear  any  Hoover  critics  In  the  House  calling 
on  them  to  resign. 

And  outside  the  government  we  find  ouiny 
men  In  the  70'8  and  80's  active  and  vigorous, 
Including  such  spokesmen  for  the  left  as 
Cyrus  Eaton,  87.  Averell  Harrlman,  79, 
Herbert  Marcuse,  72,  Robert  Hutchlns,  72, 
and  Linus  Pauling,  70. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  almost  68.  does  not 
qualify  but  la  moving  up  fast.  However,  he 
really  doesn't  seem  to  Improve  with  age,  so 
we  have  little  to  look  forward  to. 

Walter  Ltppmann  at  81  srtlll  finds  the 
opportunity  to  write  a  stinging  essay  now 
and  then. 

We  don't  hear  these  men  put  down  for 
their  age  by  Hoover  critics.  To  the  contrary, 
they  enjoy  among  their  followers  wide  respect 
for  their  experience,  as  well  they  should. 

But  etui  we  find  those,,  particularly  among 
the  news  media,  who  try  to  make  some  Issue 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  age.  Most  news  stories  out  of 
Washington  about  the  current  controversy 
carry  the  Director's  age,  whether  or  not  It  U 
pertinent   to  that  day's  developments.  And 
Just  the  other  night,  the  commentator,  Erto 
Sevareld,  In  a  mild  disparagement  described 
the    FBI    director    as    "surrounded   by   old 
cronies."  One  wotild  assume  that  Mr.  Sevareld 
Isn't  surrounded  by  old  cronies.  Yet,  with 
sliver  hair  and  silken  voice,  he  has  appeared 
before  lis  nightly  for  years  In  tandem  with 
the  familiar  countenance  of  Walter  Cronklte. 
No,  I  think  It  Is  something  more  than  age 
that  Is  the  real  IssUe  In  the  effort  to  drive 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  £>ut  of  office.  A  more  likely 
explanation  Is  the  fact  that  he  is  anathema 
to  the   New  Left  and   extremlsu  of  every 
stripe,  and  he  doesn't  mince  words  in  calling 
attention  to  them  as  dangerous  to  the  coun- 
try. Not  surprisingly,  this  firm  stand  is  a 
conrtant  Irritation  to  those  who  woiUd  have 
US  believe  that  there  Is  more  to  be  feared 
from  effective  law  enforcement  than  from 
the  radicals  and  fledging  anarchists  who  dally 
caU  for  the  destruction  of  our  Institutions, 
The  FBI  has  frequently  been  called  a  Ges- 
tapo or  secret  police  by  Its  critics,  and  U 
again  being  called  that  today.  But  the  Bu- 
reau's director  ha?  resisted  every  effort  to 
make  the  FBI  a  national  police  force  and  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  It  a  fact-finding  agency 
within  the  Justice  Department  throughout 
the  past  47  years. 

J  Bdgar  Hoover  prepared  the  Justice  De- 
partment's first  brief  on  the  newly  formed 
Communist  Party  In  the  fall  of  1919,  and  he 
has  watched  the  party  with  an  expert's  eye 
ever  since.  He  has  authored  three  best-selling 
books  on  the  menace  of  Communism  to  toe 
United  States.  He  understands  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  anyone  In  this  nation  the  nature 
and  danger  of  subversion. 

Listen  to  his  own  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject, expressed  In  his  foreword  to  the  book, 
"The  FBI  Story"  In  1956 : 

"The  acts  of  the  subversive,  particularly 
the  'dyed-ln-the-woor  Communist,  caU  for 
increased  vigilance.  The  security  of  our  coun- 
try has  suffered  because  too  many  of  our 
people  were  'hoodwinked'  by  the  propa8»°" 
which  claimed  that  the  Communist  Party 
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vms  a  political  party  like  the  Democratic  or 
ROTubUcan  Party.  Likewise,  too  many  of  our 
oeople  have  fallen  for  the  line  that  spies,  sub- 
vsSves,  agents  of  foreign  governments  and 
Communists  who  have  been  convicted  and 
sant  to  prison  are  'political  prisoners.'  'Pol- 
itical prisoners'  do  not  exist  in  the  United 
States  Those  who  are  prisoners  violated  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  were  Indicted  by 
federal  grand  Jurlea  and  convicted  In  fed- 
eral courts.  I  do  not  think  they  deserve  the 
gpeelal  treatment,  with  special  rights  and 
prtvUeges,  which  Is  sought  for  them  by  their 
sympathizers. 

"In  the  United  States,  the  subversive  Is  a 
lawbreaker  when  he  violates  the  law  of  the 
land,  not  because  he  disagrees  with  the  party 
la  power.  And  anyone  who  violates  the  law 
commits  a  criminal  act  even  If  the  motives 
of  the  lawbreaker  are  self-servlngly  claimed 
to  be  political.  If  we  ever  permit  political 
motives  to  Justify  lawbreaklng,  we  shall  de- 
velop political  tyrannies  In  this  country  as 
similar  instances  have  developed  tyrannies 
In  other  countries." 

In  1936,  on  direct  orders  from  President 
Roosevelt,  Mr.  Hbover  and  the  FBI  began 
gathering  Information  on  Communist  and 
Fascist  groups  in  this  country.  In  1939,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Issued  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  FBI's  broadened  responfilblHty 
for  national  security. 

Later  when  the  FBI  arrested  a  doeen  com- 
munists and  sympathizers  who  had  been  In- 
dicted for  conspiring  to  recnilt  volunteers  for 
the  Spanish  Loyalist  Army,  a  barrage  of  pro- 
tests broke  around  Hoover  and  the  FBI. 
He  was  accused  ol  running  a  Gesupo  and 
trying  to  persecute  people  who  held  political 
views  contrary  to  his  own.  He  was  attacked  in 
Congress,  but  backed  up  by  the  Democratic 
President  and  Attorney  General  and  eventu- 
ally weathered  the  storm. 

In  his  1966  foreword  to  "The  FBI  Story", 
recalling  some  of  the  earlier  battles,  Mr. 
Hbover  wrote : 

"In  recent  years,  a  campaign  of  falsehood 
and  vilification  has  been  directed  against 
the  FBI  by  some  ignorant  and  some  subver- 
sive elements.  In  the  world-wide  struggle  of 
free  peoples,  the  truth  Is  still  one  of  our  most 
potent  weapons.  And  the  record  of  ttie  FBI 
speaks  for  Iteelf .  It  Is  the  best  answer  to  the 
falsehoods,  half-truths  and  rumors  .  .  .  ." 

With  a  little  dusting  off  and  the  change  of 
a  word  or  two,  he  could  use  the  same  state- 
ment again  today. 

Personallv,  I  have  complete  confidence  In 
ttiu  dedicated,  steel-wUIed  public  servant 
with  the  20-26  vision  Into  our  national  se- 
curity and  crime  oontrtri  problenu  and  the 
Institution  that  he  has  made  the  beacon  of 
law  enforcement  In  America.  Ham  sure  they 
will  again  triumph  over  their  critics,  and  the 
American  people  will  be  the  winners. 


T".-!l 


CANNTKIN— AGAIN? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  called  to  the  attention  ol  the  Sen- 
ate a  question  which  until  now  has  had 
far  too  little  examination.  The  point  I 
diacussed  is  that  a  mo6t  serious  decision 
has  t>een  made,  with  insufBcient  dis- 
closure on  the  part  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
OoQunission. 

I  mentioned  at  the  time  of  my  remarks 
last  week  that  there  had  been  a  news 
report  to  the  effect  that  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  was  going  to  conduct  a 
massive  nuclear  underground  test  at 
Amchitka  Island,  Alaska.  In  my  remarks 
of  a  week  ago  I  was  able  only  to  comment 
upon  what  appeared  to  be  a  rumor.  It  has 
now  become  a  fact. 


Today  we  are  faced  with  the  incredible 
news  of  the  AEC's  plan  to  stage  an  un- 
derground atomic  test,  said  to  have  an 
explosive  force  of  5  megatons,  at  Alaska's 
Amchitka  Island.  This  test  promisee  to 
be  the  largest  in  American  history.  An 
explosive  force  of  five  megatons  Is  equiv- 
alent to  at  least  7.0  on  the  Richeter 
seismic  scale.  More  important,  a  test  of 
five  megatons  can  have  an  imtold  effect 
to  our  country's  environment.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  assures  us 
that  there  will  be  no,  or  at  least  a  non- 
detrimental  amount  of  radiation  leaks.  If 
we  are  to  accept  these  assurances  at 
face  value,  we  are  still  left  with  the  om- 
inous question  of  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes. Because  of  the  huge  magnitude  of 
this  planned  test  which  has  never  been 
undertaken  before,  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict just  what  the  geological  effect  will 
be. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  with  suf- 
ficient assurance  that  there  will  not  be 
very  serious  radiation. 

It  seems  not  merely  logical,  but  abso- 
lutely imperative  that  the  AEC  reply  to 
these  questions  before  the  thought  of 
such  a  test  is  given  serious  and  final  con- 
sideration. I  am  quite  frankly  amazed  at 
the  AEC's  failure  to  make  a  detailed  re- 
port on  the  environmental  effects  of 
Cannikin,  the  code  name  for  the  Am- 
chitka test.  The  June  report  submitted 
to  Congress  was  rejected  and  appropria- 
tions were  withheld  on  the  basis  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  statement.  We  have 
received  no  other  report  since  that  time 
and  are  told  we  should  not  expect  one  for 
some  time.  That  was  June  of  l£ist  year. 

This  is  despite  the  fact  that  the  AEC 
has  made  a  decision  to  go  ahead,  even 
though  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  Jime  of  last  year  rejected  the  proposal 
of  the  AEC  and  withheld  appropriations. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Ruckelshaas,  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  from  the 
Disarmament  Issues  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  United 
States  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  states 
very  clearly  and  responsibly  the  en- 
vironmental «md  administrative  Issues 
involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Untrd  Natioks  Associatxon, 

OF  TH«  UNTrXD   STATES   OF  AMEKTICA, 

New  York,  N.T.,  April  22.  1971. 
JJLt.  William  D.  Rtjckklshaus, 
Administrator,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  Mk.  RncKXLSHAus:  We  urgently  re- 
quest your  assistance  In  obtaining  compli- 
ance by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  with 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969  (Pi.  91-190) .  As  you 
know,  the  AXC  has  proposed  a  fall  tmder- 
ground  nuclear  test,  code-named  "Cannikin," 
to  be  the  largest  such  test  ever  attempted 
by  the  United  States.  Recognized  scientific 
authorities  are  already  on  public  record  as 
viewing  the  earthquake,  tidal-wave,  and  nu- 
clear Implications  of  the  proposed  test  as 
very  uncertain  and  potentially  grave.  "Canni- 
kin" clearly  faUs  within  the  meaning  of  Sec- 
tion 102  of  PJj.  91-190:  It  Is  a  "major  fed- 


eral action  significantly  affecting  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment." 

Under  the  law,  every  federal  agency  rec- 
ommending or  proposing  by  legislation  such 
"major  federal  actions"  must  publish  a  "de- 
tailed sUtement"  of  the  possible  Impact 
upon  the  environment.  Such  a  statement 
must  be  preceded  by  consultation  with  other 
federal  and  local  agencies,  must  specify  the 
kinds  of  Impact  upon  the  envlronnaent  as 
far  as  they  may  be  conjectured,  and  must 
also  Identify  "alternatives  to  the  proposed 
action."  The  "detailed  statements,"  man- 
dated by  the  Congress,  is  then  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  to  allow  public  com- 
ment. The  AEC  Is,  we  believe.  In  violation 
of  Federal  law  for  the  foUowlng  reasons: 

(1)  The  FY  1972  authorizing  legislation 
for  the  AEC  (S  968)  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  on  February  26,  1971.  It  contained 
language  proposing  the  "Cannikin"  test,  a 
"major  federal  action"  Impacting  the  en- 
vironment, but  lacked  the  supporting  data. 

(2)  The  AEC  has  given  Inadequate  Indica- 
tion of  specific  hazards  to  the  environment 
from  this  test  as  they  are  known  to  the 
Commission's  staff. 

(3)  At  no  time  has  the  AEC  presented  "al- 
ternatives to  the  proposed  action,"  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

(4)  As  of  this  writing,  the  AEC  stUl  has 
not  published  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
public  comment  its  "detailed  statement" 
concerning  "Cannikin,"  as  mandated  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

We  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
the  AEC  made  a  similar  request  for  funds 
last  year  to  carry  out  a  major  test  under 
Amchitka  Island,  Alaska.  During  Its  hearings 
in  May,  1970,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  Informed  by  expert  witnesses 
from  our  Disarmament  Issues  Committee 
that  the  AEC  was  out  of  compliance  with 
federal  law.  The  Senate  promptly  asked  the 
AEC  for  the  legally  required  document.  The 
Commission  responded  on  June  12,  1970,  with 
a  hastily  drawn  "Draft  Environmental  State- 
ment." The  Congress  was  not  satisfied;  It  dis- 
missed the  statement  and  withheld  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  proposed  test.  Ben.  Ed- 
mund 8.  Muakle  Informed  the  press  that 
Congress  had  refused  the  fimds  "because  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  failed  to  file  a 
satisfactory  statement  on  such  test's  envi- 
ronment effects."  Senate  Report  91-1118,  U- 
sued  on  August  12,  1970,  announced  there 
wotild  be  a  "change  In  scheduling"  of  the 
FY  71  underground  test,  giving  the  AEC  "an 
opportunity  to  make  a  more  thorough  study 
of  the  environment  In  the  region  of  Am- 
chitka In  Alaska  and  will  permit  conduct- 
ing the  experiment  at  a  more  favorable  sea- 
son to  assure  maximum  protection  to  this 
environment." 

The  June  document  Is  the  only  public 
statement  Issued  thus  far  by  the  AEC  and  U, 
according  to  the  Commission's  own  staff.  In- 
adequate. Mr.  John  A.  Erlewlne,  Assistant 
General  Manager  of  Operations  at  the  AEC, 
wrote  to  the  Disarmament  Issues  Committee 
of  the  UNA-USA  on  February  19,  1971 — six 
days  prior  to  the  introduction  of  8  958 — ^that 
the  "Cannikin"  test  was  "planned  tor  the  faU 
of  1971"  and  that  the  draft  statement  of  last 
June  "is  presently  being  revised  for  reis- 
suance prior  to  ttie  'Cannikin'  test."  We  have 
since  been  told  by  AEC  staff  that  no  revised 
statement  will  be  Issued  before  this  coming 
sximmer.  Apparently  the  Congress  is  expected 
to  approve  and  fund  the  "Cannikin"  test  and 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  AEC  Is  In  direct 
violation  of  the  National  Environment*! 
Policy  Act.  Congress,  agencies  such  as  yours, 
and  the  public  at  large  are  thus  being  denied 
the  full  dlscloBiu-e  required  by  the  Act  so 
that  environmental  hazards  may  be  under- 
stood and  debated  prior  to  the  passage  of  au- 
thorizing legislation. 
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We  request  an  early  response  setting  f  »rth 
what  actions  your  agency  intends  to  talCB  to 
protect  the  public  interest  and  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  the  law. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.    JOSBPBINX    POUXKANCB, 

Chairman, 
DUarmament  Issues  Committi  te. 

W.  lil/JTD  TtTPLBJO, 

WathiTigton  Representative, 

Sierra  CI  ib 
Dr.  Georgi  RATHjrNB, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  TechnolO{  ty. 

AD«IAN  PiSHXB, 

Dean, 
Georgetown  University  Law  Scfia  ol. 
John  Shabd, 

Counsel  to  the  Committse. 
Dr.  ABTHTm  Lakson, 

Duke  Universi  iy. 

WnxjAM  C.  FosncR, 

Former  Director,  Arms  Control 

and  Disarmament  Agemy. 

Mrs.  ROBERT  W.  CLAYTON, 

Natior^al  Board  of  the  YW(  'A. 
Thomas  Halstsd, 

Director,  Council  for 

a  Livable  Wot  Id. 

ABTBTm   J.   LZLTVnj), 

President,  American 

Jewish  Congri  sa. 

Klvis  J.  Stahb, 

President,  National 

Audubon  Socit  ty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  iiside 
from  these  very  essential  questions,  there 
Is  another  factor  which  deserves  «qual 
consideration.  It  is  now  openly  admitted 
that  the  Cannikin  test  will  be  for  a  War- 
head of  our  Safeguard  antlballlstic  imls- 
slle.  I  have  said  before,  and  I  will  day  it 
again.  I  have  serious  doubts  and  Icon- 
cem  over  this  program.  It  has  a  nejllgi- 
ble  strategic  value,  and  what  Is  ^ore 
relevant.  Its  development  at  this  tiaae  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  SALT  talks. 
If  we  really  do  intend  to  stop  or; slow 
down  the  arms  race,  then  let  us  ^o  It. 
We  can  begin  by  calling  off  the  Caniiikin 
test;  even  better,  we  can  and  snould 
make  every  possible  effort  to  negotiate 
an  ABM  agreement  with  the  Soviets. 

The  Amchitka  test  is  scheduled  far  the 
fall:  but  I  ask.  What  Is  scheduled  for 
November,  and  December  and  Janiary? 
We  do  not  know.  Is  an  arms  control 
agreement  on  the  agenda  or  can  wie  ex- 
pect more  expenditures  for  developpient 
and  deployment  of  new  weapons  ^hlch 
opens  up  a  Pandora's  box  for  generations 
to  come.  I 

In  July  of  last  year  there  was  a'  con- 
ference at  Woods  Hole  on  seismic  dis- 
crimination sponsored  by  the  Advunced 
Research  Projects  Agency  of  the  D^art- 
ment  of  Defense.  The  papers  presfnted, 
commonly  referred  to  sis  the  Wood$  Hole 
report,  had  at  least  one  common  theme: 
the  technological  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  our  own  detection  equip- 
ment. According  to  Mr.  Evernden,  who 
gave  the  opening  presentation,  our 
seismographs  can  now  distinguish  ac- 
curately the  difference  between  earth- 
quakes and  explosions  at  levels  as  low  as 
4.0  on  the  Rlchter  scale.  I 

Below  that  threshold,  accuracy  b  ob- 
viously reduced  due  to  the  extremely 
low  magnitudes  Involved  but  stljl  the 
data  is  extremely  reliable.  This  floding 
has  a  very  Important  significance  Hi  that 
it  Indicated  the  feasibility  of  reaclting  a 
comprehensive  underground  tes^  ban 
treaty. 


If  anything  imderscores  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
which  includes  underground  tests,  as 
well  as  tests  In  the  air.  it  is  this  proposed 
test  at  Amchitko  Island. 

Party  Chairman  Brezhnev  in  his  de- 
livered statement  before  the  24th  Con- 
gress of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  ex- 
pressed an  interest  In  such  an  agreement. 
We  do  not  know  if  this  is  propaganda 
or  a  serious  proposal — but  we  should  ex- 
plore   itr— seriously,    perseveringly.    and 
carefully.  Many  leaders  in  the  United 
States  have  urged  that  negotiations  get 
imderway  in  Geneva  for  an  imderground 
test  ban  treaty,  thereby  rovmding  out  the 
Limited   Nuclear   Test   Ban   Treaty   of 
1963.  With  the  latest  scientinc  material 
in  the  Woods  Hole  Report,  an  under- 
ground test  ban  Is  no  longer  remote.  It 
may  be  safe  and  subject  to  verlficatlOTi. 
How  can  we  solidify  this  hope  of  agree- 
ment in  the  face  of  the  latest  news?  Are 
we  to  assume  that  Cannikin  is  the  test 
to  end  all  tests  and  then  we  can  get  on 
with  an  agreement?  Or  Is  this  just  one 
more  stage  in  the  development  of  costly, 
massive  new  missile  systems?  Whatever 
the  answer,  it  does  not  bode  well  for 
those  of  us  who  think  that  we  should  be 
moving   toward   armaments  limitations 
without  further  delay. 

I  know  that  the  Senate  will  be  giving 
very  careful  examination  to  the  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  would 
suggest  one  way  to  reduce  the  defense 
budget  in  this  country  would  be  to  pur- 
sue relentlessly,  perseveringly,  and  with 
continuing  patience  every  possibility  to 
arrive  at  some  form  of  arms  control 
agreements.  No  matter  how  slow  it  may 
seem,  it  means  the  me vi table  savings  of 
billicms  of  dollars  and  it  may  mean  we 
wiU  live  in  a  safer  world. 

The  only  way  I  know  to  trim  the  de- 
fense budget  significantly  is  to  trim  out 
weapons  systems.  The  nuclear  arms  race 
results  in  weapons  systems  which  are  ex- 
tremely costly,  highly  sophisticated,  and 
dangerous.  Therefore,  whatever  time  it 
takes,  no  matter  how  much  patience  it 
requires,  we  must  seriously,  systemat- 
ically, stubbornly  and  persistently  work 
on  this  matter  of  negotiating  an  arms 
control  agreement. 

To  be  sure,  it  must  be  an  agreement 
that  has  its  safeguards  and  protections, 
but  one  to  at  least  slow  down  some  of 
the  fantastic  expenditures  for  these  new 
and  sophisticated  nuclear  weapons. 

I  am  not  speaking  on  this  question  to 
be  rhetorical.  I  speak  because  it  Is  the 
best  way  I  know  to  register  concern  and 
hopefully,  to  press  for  action.  It  is  not 
Utopian  to  call  for  a  halt  to  the  arms 
race.  It  is  realistic  and  essential.  All  I  ask 
is  that  due  recognition  be  given  to  the 
urgency  of  this  question,  sufficient 
thought  to  what  action  can  be  taken  and 
then  to  take  it  now. 

I  call  upon  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  abandon  its  plan  for  a  nuclear 
test  of  the  magnitude  that  is  contem- 
plated in  Project  Cannikin,  or  at  least, 
at  a  minimum,  that  they  inform  Con- 
gress as  to  what  may  be  the  ramifications 
of  this  test  in  terms  of  our  environment, 
in  terms  of  the  possibility  of  radiation 
leak,  in  terms  of  earthquake,  and  other 
movements  of  the  earth.  There  is  good 
reason  to  be  concerned,  and  it  is  not  good 


public  policy — it  is  not  what  I  call  free- 
dom of  information  and  the  right  to 
Imow — for  any  commission  or  for  any 
agency  of  Government  to  Ignore  the  re- 
quest of  Congress  or  to  make  a  decision 
prior  to  releasing  information  that  has 
been  requested  by  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  this  body. 

I  would  hope  we  might  be  just  a  little 
more  careful.  It  does  not  take  a  great  deal 
of  inteUigence  to  get  into  trouble.  We 
have  made  some  very  sorry  and  sad  deci- 
sions in  the  past.  We  find  ourselves  in  a 
cruel,  long,  and  costly  war.  We  find  our- 
selves once  again  moving  forward  in  an 
arms  race,  the  cost  of  which  this  Con- 
gress has  no  idea;  but  we  do  know  it 
runs  into  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 
Those  arms,  I  submit,  will  give  us  no 
greater  security  because  as  we  build  them 
so  do  the  Soviets:  and  as  the  Soviets 
build  them,  so  do  we.  I  cannot  help  but 
believe  that  somewhere  there  must  be  a 
voice  that  can  be  heard  to  say  both  to 
the  Russians  and  the  Americans,  "we 
must  make  better  use  of  our  resources  as 
human  beings,  rather  than  to  engage  in 
the  mad  pursuit  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction." 

I  submit  that  not  one  of  these  weapons 
will  give  us  more  security  but  will  only 
raise  the  level  of  insecurity  and  danger. 


AjyrU  26,  1971 
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NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  LABO- 
RATORY ACT  OF  1971 

ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  S.  1113 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, S.  1113  was  Introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  (m 
calendar  day  March  4,  legislative  day  of 
February  17,  1971.  Certain  technical  cor- 
rections need  to  be  made  In  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  star  print  of  S.  1113  with  the  nec- 
essary technical  corrections  printed 
therein.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS ALLEN.  TALMADGE,  AND 
SYMINGTON  ON  THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday  next.  Immediately  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  ^Mr.  Allen)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  on 
Thursday  next,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadgi) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  n^- 
utes,  and  that  he  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Missoun 
(Mr.  Symington)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.        

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUS- 
INESS ON  THURSDAY  NEXT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prwi- 

dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  ine 


completion  of  the  orders  recognizing 
Senators  on  Thursday  next  there  be  a 
oeriod  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
^ming  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 

to  3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  SUBMIT  REPORTS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  submit 
reports  during  the  adjournment,  until 
noon  on  Thursday,  April  29,  1971. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  Thursday  next  is 
as  follows:  The  Senate  will  convene  at  12 
o'clock  noon.  Following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  imder  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  'Mr.  Allen)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  He 
win  be  followed  by  the  distinguished 
aenior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADOE)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  He 
will  be  followed  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Upon  the  conclusion  thereof,  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transactlwi  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  ROB- 
ERT J.  CORBETT,  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Resolution  402. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (H.  Res.  402). 
which  was  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  402 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  J.  Corbett,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved.  That  a  ocwnmlttee  of  forty-eight 
Members  of  the  Hovise,  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  these  reeolutlons 
and  that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connec- 
Uon  therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader.  I  submit  a  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  read. 
The  resolution  was  read,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  106 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Robxrt  J.  Coebbtt. 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives smd  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate  do 
now  adjourn. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  Rob- 
ert J.  CoRBETT,  dean  of  the  Peimsylvania 
congressional  delegation,  died  Sunday  in 
Pittsburgh  after  suffering  a  stroke.  I 
have  lost  a  personal  friend  and  his  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation  have  lost  a 
dedicated  servant. 

He  spent  half  of  his  lifetime  in  public 
service,  including  28  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Allegheny  County's 
18th  District. 

Congressman  Corbett  was  ranking  Re- 
pubUcan  on  the  House  Post  OflQce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  was  the 
third  ranking  Republican  Member  of  the 
House. 

The  statement  issued  by  President 
Nixon  sums  up  the  feeling  of  many  of 
us  for  Bob  Corbett.  He  honored  him  as 
"a  valuable  personal  friend  whom  I  have 
known  since  our  service  together  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  more  than  20 
years  ago." 

It  was  with  justifiable  pride  that  Robert 
Corbett  of  Pennsylvania  called  himself  "the 
little  man's  congressman."  His  constant  con- 
cern for  the  blind,  the  Infirm  and  others  In 
special  need  was  a  tribute  to  his  humanl- 
tarlanlsm.  With  his  death,  the  Congress  has 
lost  a  dlstlnglushed  Member  and  the  Nation 
has  lost  a  dedicated  servant. 

Mr.  Corbett  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1938  after  graduating  from  Al- 
legheny College  and  receiving  a  master's 
degree  in  history  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  service  as  a  high  school 
teacher  and  publisher  of  the  North 
Pittsburgh. 

He  served  his  community  and  con- 
stituents with  honor,  his  party,  State, 
and  Nation  with  love. 

I  offer  this  resolution  expressing  the 
sorrow  of  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
extending  our  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
family. 

Bob  Corbett  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Bob  Cor- 
bett was  my  old  and  dear  friend  over 
the  greater  period  of  his  distinguished 
service  in  the  Congress. 

He  served  ably,  with  diligence,  com- 
petence, and  faithfulness  to  his  con- 
stituency. 

We  will  miss  his  cheerful  friendliness 
and  his  warm  personality. 

I  extend  my  sincere  condolences  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  wish  to  express  my 
deepest  sympathy  on  the  passing  of  Bob 
Corbett.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  mine 
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for  many  years.  I  am  dismayed  and 
shocked  at  his  death.  I  join  all  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  deepest  sympathy 
and  condolences  to  his  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
second  resolving  clause  the  Chair  ap- 
points the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Schweiker)  as  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  late  Repre- 
sentative Corbett. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL   THURSDAY, 
APRIL  29,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  and, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  106,  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Representative  Robert  J.  Corbktt,  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  Senate  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thursday,  April  29, 1971, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  26,  1971 : 

U.S.  CiaCTnT  COtTHTS 

Walter  R.  Mansfield,  of  New  Tork.  to  be  a 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  second  circuit,  vice  Leon- 
ard P.  Moore,  retired. 

WUllam  Hughes  Mulligan,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  U.S.  circuit  judge,  second  circuit,  vice 
J.  Edward  Lumbard.  retiring. 

U.S.  District  Cottrts 

Lawrence  W.  Pierce,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  vice  William  B.  Herlands,  de- 
ceased. 

Mark  A.  Costantlno,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
New    Tork,    a    new    position    created    by 
Public  Law  91-272.  ^proved  June  2.  1970. 
Departbient  of  Justice 

Jack  T.  Stuart,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  MlaaU- 
slppl  for  the  term  of  4  years;  reappointment. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  26,  1971: 

Department  or  Commerce 
James  T.  Lynn,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Under  Sec- 
tary of  Commerce. 

William  N.  Letson,  of  Ohio,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
National  Transportation  Satett 
Board 
John  H.  Reed,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  December  31,  1976. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

James  W.  Moreau 
Joseph  R.  Steele 
Owen  W.  Slier 
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ENERGY,  ENVIRONMENT,  AND  TliE 
ECONOMY  ARE  STRESSED  IN  AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  RANDOLPH 
TO  UJ3.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
PORUM  ^ 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WIST   VTBOUflA  I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  Avril  26.  1971 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ot  the  United 
SUtes  is  holding  its  59th  anifiial  meet- 
ing at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotfel. 
Consistent  with  the  high  priority  sUttis 
of  fuels  and  energy  problems  and  en- 
vironmental conditions  in  our  coimtty, 
the  national  chamber's  program  todfty 
included  an  action  forum  on  energy  and 
environment,  with  Herbert  S.  Richiy, 
president  of  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  a^id 
chairman  of  the  chamber's  commitHee 
on  natural  resources,  presiding. 

The  president  of  the  national  chaii- 
ber,  F.  Rltter  Shumway,  appropriately 
stdd  that  the  action  forum  on  enengy 
and  environment  was  placed  in  a  pivotal 
position  on  the  annual  meeting  program 
as  part  of  the  chamber's  efforts  to  alirt 
and  inform  businessmen  on  the  vital  Is- 
sue of  the  interrelationship  of  oieray/ 
environment. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  t|he 
speaker  for  the  action  forum  session  and 
to  have  participated  with  an  exceptiqn- 
ally  weil  qualified  group  of  panelists,  in- 
cluding Carl  Bagge  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  Frank  Ikard  of  the  Am( 
can  Petroleum  Institute,  Don  Hart  of 
American  Gas  Association,  Don  Cri 
ford  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  ^ 
Carl  Madden,  the  national  chamber's 
chief  economist.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  request  imanimius 
consent  to  have  the  text  of  my  spe^h 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  .     i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ReccJrd, 
as  follows :  j 

Enkrct.  Envibonmdit,  and  th«  Bconom^ 
You  wlU  hear  me  ezpreas  the  belief  ttiat 
the  fuels  and  energy  crisis  la  so  acute,  ^d 
the  environmental  problems  so  tense,  thatj  we 
must  endeavor  to  give  them  almost  edual 
priority  and  act  on  them  together,  ra^er 
than  treat  them  separately.  i 

It  la  a  rerwardlng  experience  to  partlcloate 
in  this  Action  Forum  on  Environment  ^nd 
Energy. 

In  tb0  Coogrees  It  becomes  Inescapable 
that  Members  specialize  by  reason  of  the  aco- 
nomlc*  of  the  statee  or  distrlctB  they  repre- 
sent. Fuels  and  energy  are  the  backbone  ot 
the  Weat  Virginia  economy  and  our  State  has 
more  than  Its  share  of  the  Nation's  envliton- 
mental  problems.  Hence,  It  la  a  natural  conse- 
quence that  I  have  a  close  tie  to  these  Aib- 
jecta  In  terms  at  legislative  Interest  and  Jtrls- 
dlctlon  and  In  terms  of  their  conslderatlo»  In 
thla  Forum. 

A  recent  artlcla  In  The  Christian  Sd^ce 
Monitor  began  with  the  observation  that  ,tbe 
United  States,  m  1970,  produced  1^  trujlon 
klllawatt-hours  of  electricity,  which  Is  Mcwe 
than  one- third  of  the  total  world  pnxtuc- 
tion — as  much  aa  the  next  five  lndna<flal 


countrlas  combined — and  alx  times  what  It 
was  23  years  ago. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  even  thla  U  Just 
the  beginning  because  we  have  the  forecast  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  that  power 
consumpUon  in  this  country  wUl  continue  to 
double  every  decade  for  the  remainder  of 
the  oentury.  So,  by  the  year  2000,  according 
to  estimates  by  reliable  sources,  our  coimtry 
will  be  consuming  more  than  10  trillion  kilo- 
watt-hours every  year. 

Th«  Monitor  article  pointed  out  that  few 
people  belitUe  the  need  for  electrical  power 
nor  undereertlmate  its  present  uses.  It  noted, 
however,  that  power  projections  such  as  these 
are  aroiMing  a  torrent  of  public  protest. 

But,  when  occurring  anywhere  In  America, 
so  do  brown-outs  and  black-outs  cause  "tor- 
rents of  protest." 

Perhaps  this  Is  an  era  of  paradoxlsm  In  the 
extreme. 

In  spite  of  the  known  need  for  vastly 
mOTe  fuel  for  rapid  expansion  of  electrical 
power  generation,  much  construction  of 
new  power  plants  Is  being  checked  and  de- 
layed In  the  courts  by  conservation  organi- 
zations. And  despite  the  fact  that  It  Is 
obvious  that  much  more  nuclear  power 
must  be  produced,  the  specter  of  potential 
radiation  dangers  and  thermal  pollution 
through  the  expansion  of  nuclear  power 
plants  brings  more  and  more  action  on  the 
part  of  those  persons  and  organizations  whom 
we  call  environmentalists". 

I  do  not  Imply  that  all  of  these  develop- 
ments are  to  be  deplored.  There  must  be 
environmental  vigilance,  as  well  as  action, 
on  the  fuels  and  energy  fronts.  Biit  with 
the  controversy  deepening  between  energy 
and  ecology,  what  are  the  prospects  for 
power  In  the  remaining  years  before  2000? 
Aiid  It  la  pertinent  to  ask:  "Does  more 
•power  for  the  people'  mean  the  abandon- 
ment of  what  la  left  of  a  deteriorating  en- 
vironment?" 

The  quality  of  life  and  the  use  of  energy 
are  inextricably  tied  together.  For  one  to 
improve,  the  other  must  increase. 

At  the  same  time,  the  powering  of  Amer- 
ica has  necessitated  the  damming  of  rivers; 
It  has  contributed  to  Increasing  levels  of 
air  pollution  In  the  cities,  raised  water 
temperatures  in  streams,  and  crisscrossed  the 
land  with  a  web  of  transmission  lines. 

Tes,  these  are  problems  of  conservation 
and  environmental  concern,  but  I  agree  with 
Federal  Power  Commission  Chairman  John  N. 
Nasslkas'  observation  that  "Every  major  In- 
dustrial and  economic  decision  that  results 
In  a  change  In  our  land,  water,  and  air  re- 
sources cannot  be  condemned  out  of  hand 
without  sacrificing  decades  of  important  ad- 
vances m  our  standard  of  living  in  this 
country." 

Yes.  within  29  years,  the  United  States 
will  need  to  achieve  an  electrical  power  pro- 
duction rate  of  10  trillion  kilowatt-hours 
per  year.  That  would  be  a  sixfold  Increase 
over  present  production  and  present  needs. 
Because  of  these  conditions,  there  Is  loom- 
ing over  the  econonUc  landscape  a  high- 
tension  controversy  centering  on  future  pri- 
orities, power-producing  methods,  and  en- 
vironmental control. 

All  of  these  beliefs,  projections,  and  im- 
pending developments  combine  to  create  a 
chaUenge  of  massive  magnitude.  The  chal- 
lenge becomes  that  of  balancing  sound  en- 
vironmental planning  with  effective  and 
adequate  planning  to  meet  high  priority 
national  needs  In  order  to  maintain  and 
enhance  economic  progress. 

I  believe  that  there  really  Is  no  margin 
for  freedom  of  choice  as  to  priority  between 
working,  on  the  one  hand,  for  preservation 


of  a  high  quality  environment  and,  on  me 
other  hand,  working  to  preserve  and  expand 
the  energy  base  on  wlxl<^  our  ccnnplex  econ- 
omy rests. 

Our  review  of  some  of  the  basic  facta  dis- 
closed: 

First,  as  relates  to  fuels  and  energy,  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  not  over-atatlng  the  case 
when  I  say  that  we  are  facing  today — and 
win  face  tomorrow  and  many  more  tomor- 
rows— a  shortage  of  fuel  and  power  to  serve 
the  indMBtrles  and  the  homes  of  America. 

Population  growth  and  the  Increasing 
standard  of  living  of  the  American  pec^le 
have  created  this  Incredible  Increase  In  the 
euergy  demand  rate.  : 

Our  ability  to  meet  the  demand  to  date 
has  cleariy  resided  In  the  use  of  fossil  fuels 
for  their  energy  value.  In  recent  years  nu- 
clear power  has  emerged,  but  It  has  lagged 
far  below  the  potential  expected  of  It. 

This  nation  and  the  world  community  ot 
nations  are  embarked  on  a  gigantic  gamble 
that  we  can  maintain  energy  supply  rellabll- 
Ity  compatible  with  demand.  The  gamble  b 
gigantic.  Maintenance  of  this  reliability  la 
dependent  on  adequate  souroea  of  crude  ell, 
natural  gas,  and  coal.  But  these  alone  will 
not  be  enough.  There  must  be  other  Immense 
s'jiirces  of  energy — (possibly  the  breeder  re- 
actor, fusion  instead  of  fission,  or  the  fuel 
cell)  to  augment  the  fossil  fuels.  And  there 
must  be  broader  uses  of  the  fossil  fuels,  suob 
aa  gasification  of  coal  for  on-site  power  pro- 
duction and  gasification  through  other  meth- 
ods for  production  of  pipeline  gas  to  augment 
the  dwindling  8i^)ply  of  natural  gas.  And 
production  of  oil  from  shale  should  be  given 
greater  emphasis.  There  mxist,  of  course,  be 
more  exploration  for  and  discovery  of  domes- 
tic petroleum  and  natural  gas — and  explora- 
tion should  be  encouraged,  not  Impeded.  We 
are  too  reliant  on  foreign  sources  of  oil. 

As  stated  last  week  by  Wilson  M.  Laird, 
director  of  the  Interior  Department's  office  ol 
oU  and  gas,  the  nation  Is  Increasing  Its  de- 
pendence on  'geographic  sources  ol  energy 
over  which  we  have  no  control".  And  the 
director  was  correct  when  he  declared  that 
It  "Is  not  a  comfortable  fact  to  live  with  on 
the  East  Coaat  of  the  United  States  where 
these  oil  Imports  comprise  over  90  percent  of 
the  region's  principal  Industrial  fuel  and 
half  of  Its  refinery  Inputs." 

Unitll  recently,  the  ratio  between  overseas 
lm.portfi  and  domestic  crude  oil  supply  for 
East  Coast  U.S.A.  refineries  was  held  in 
rough  balance  by  a  provision  that  Imports 
could  not  exceed  12.2  percent  of  domestic 
production  east  of  the  Rockies. 

But,  as  Mr.  Laird  said,  "as  we  run  out 
the  string  on  our  spare  productive  capacity, 
as  we  shall  do  before  1975,  the  proportton 
of  imported  oil  must  Inevitably  rise  to  ac- 
commodate the  Increased  demand  tot  re- 
finery feedstocks." 

At  about  the  time  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment was  emphasizing  our  country's  greatet- 
and-greafter  dependence  on  oU  from  foreign 
sources.  Time  Magazine  was  giving  us  an 
excellent  capsule  summary  of  the  naftlon-a 
fuels  8«id  energy  altuation.  It  asked:  "Whait 
ever  became  of  the  great  energy  shortage?" 
And  It  anewered  this  way: 

In  fact,  the  shortage  was  not  so  much 
averted  as  postponed.  Fuel  supplies  were 
ad^u&te  only  because  the  Oeneral  Motor* 
strike  and  the  economic  recession  limited  in- 
dufitaiai  demand  for  power,  while  relatively 
modemate  weather  over  much  of  the  nattoo 
held  down  home  heating  needs.  In  some 
future  winter  of  buslnees  boom  and  bitter 
cold — or  some  future  summer  of  bliartertag 
heat— that  balloons  alr-oondltlonlng  de- 
raasxl — ^tiie  U.S.  la  alixKwt  eruie  to  faoe  ta« 
same  threat  again. 
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to  eK»pc  ft  rwJ  criata  next  time  around. 
xK*  Admlnls>t!ration  and  the  Oongress  must 
i^»ln  now  to  draft  a  ooheren*  xaiOUxaA. 
Jmitv  ptrflcy-  Th*y  ™^"*  measuire  the  na- 
io"r»l  energy  needs  for  the  foresee- 
^  future  and  tietarmitoe  wha*  oombina- 
^^^  of  Oovemmeot  prloe-regiUatlng  peo- 
2mna  import  controls  and  conservaUon 
Saeasures  wUl  be  required  to  flU  thoee  needa. 
At  present,  US.  energy  policy  Is  a  mix  ol 
ynooordlnfl.ted,  sometimes  conflicting  and 
oooastonaUy  tnept  programs  carried  out  by 
Uall  a  dozen  highly  lnid^)endent  agencies. 
By  administering  oU  import  quotas,  the  In- 
terior Department  for  example,  helps  to  keep 
(jomesttc  oU  prices  high;  the  Federal  Power 
OonunlSBlon  tries  to  protect  oonsumefs  by 
keeping  natural  gas  prices  low.  The  iwln- 
tanded  result  has  been  to  dlaoourage  ex- 
ptoration  for  gaa,  a  rriaittvely  nonpoUutlng 
fuel,  because  it  is  only  one-third  aa  profit- 
i)t>ie  as  oil  when  it  la  pumped  out  of  the 
ground. 

In  a  different  way,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  retarded  the  development  of 
coal  supplies.  A  few  years  ago,  the  AEC  was 
80  carried  away  by  the  appealing  prospects 
for  atomic  power  that  it  predicted  a  vast  ex- 
pansion. Those  hopes  were  thwarted  by  soar- 
ing construction  costs,  a  nationwide  squeeze 
on  capital  funds,  shortages  of  trained  per- 
sonnel, delays  In  delivery  of  equipment,  and 
environmentalists'  objections  to  the  thermal 
pollution  of  waterways,  which  can  be  caused 
by  nuclear  plants.  The  main  result  of  the 
general  euphoria,  to  which  the  AEC  con- 
tributed, was  that  mining  companies  held 
back  on  developing  coal  reserves  for  fear  of 
competition  from  nuclear  plants  that  turned 
out  to  be  phantoms. 

One  reason  for  the  confualon  in  policy  la 
that  Americana  have  been  accuatomed  to  act 
as  If  cheap  and  abundant  energy  were  as- 
sured through  eternity.  Power — to  heat  and 
light  buildings,  propel  cars  and  planes,  keep 
computers  and  other  machines  purring — Is 
the  backbone  of  an  Industrial  society.  The 
U.8.  has  been  consuming  It  far  more  greedily 
than  any  other  nation.  Americans  make  up 
6%  of  the  earth's  population  but  use  ap- 
proximately 40%  of  Its  energy-producing 
fuels. 

Concurrently,  and  partly  as  a  response  to 
the  side  effects  of  expansion  of  energy  re- 
quirements and  the  accompanying  growth  in 
our  economy,  a  broadening  public  concern 
has  developed  for  environmental  quality. 

This  concern  for  the  environment  la  very 
real;  and  It  Is  a  concern  not  only  of  older 
persons  but.  also,  of  youth.  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  which  I  chair,  and 
through  our  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution,  on  which  I  serve,  we  have  been 
attempting  to  keep  moving  forward  legisla- 
tively to  meet  the  environmental  problems. 

This  concern  to  which  we  have  been  re- 
sponding has  been  expressed  In  the  emer- 
gence of  what  might  be  termed  an  "environ- 
mental ethic."  This  ethic  is  a  response  to  the 
realization  that  the  United  States  Is  faced 
with  a  crisis  of  our  own  making.  No  one  else 
made  It.  It  was  made  by  los.  It  la  an  acknowl- 
edgement that  we  can  no  longer  allow  the 
continued  degradation  of  our  physical  en- 
vironment. 

In  reaching  this  awareness,  however,  we 
have  become  uptight  environmentally.  Aa  a 
nation  we'api>ear  to  be  entering  a  new  era 
of  nature  worship.  There  Is  talk  of  returning 
to  a  "balance  of  natvire."  Those  who  propose 
this,  however.  Imply  that  the  natural  bal- 
ance Is  the  only  one  and  If  man  would  just 
affect  a  hands-off-poUcy,  natiore  would  ad- 
just Itself  by  natural  processes  to  everyone's 
benefit. 

This  attitude  falls  to  recognize  that  man  is 
a  part  of  the  ecological  system  and  by  our 
preaenoe  we  affect  the  balance  of  nature. 
Public  policies  must  be  tempered  to  a  ra- 
tional outlook  toward  environmental  prob- 
lema  while,  at  the  same  time,  retaining  the 
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necessary  senae  of  urgency  conoemdng  tech- 
nology, energy  needs,  and  economic  growth. 
We  are  the  custodians  of  nature.  The  en- 
vironmental confrontations  we  are  experi- 
encing result  from  our  failures  to  properly 
exercise  this  custodianship.  We  have  failed 
to  consider  the  effects  of  our  modem  tech- 
nology on  the  environment,  not  only  detri- 
mentally, but  m  terms  of  what  can  be  done 
tairough  technology  to  improve  our  environ- 
ment, I  am  concerned  that  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  Executive  branch  is  placing 
enough  emphasis  on  improving  the  pollution 
abatement  technology. 

I  share  with  Senator  Henry  Jackaon  of 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
belief  that  there  are  environmental  extrem- 
ists who  would  sacrifloe  technological  ad- 
vancement and  economic  growth  on  the  altar 
of  ecology. 

And  I  express  the  beUef,  as  has  Senator 
Jackson,  that  balanced  federal  policy  can 
promote  energy  growth  and  economic  growth 
and  better  protection  of  the  environment  at 
the  same  time. 

It  Is  absolutely  incumbent  on  us  aa  a 
viable  society  to  devise  a  better  blending  of 
ecological  considerations  vrith  economic  fac- 
tors. When  our  economic  health  is  severely 
depressed,  our  public  health  Is  not  good. 
Likewise,  deficient  fuels  and  energy  supplies 
and  escalating  energy  costs  adversely  affect 
living  habits  and  deprive  citizens  of  necessi- 
ties. Then  the  public  health  further  suffers. 
I  btlieve  in  the  urgency  of  oontrolllng  the 
contamination  of  ovu-  environment  and  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  against  the  desecration  of  the 
ecology.  Public  health  requlrementa  do,  ln< 
deed,  argue  eloquently  against  such  contam- 
ination. 

Yes,  the  public  Interest  demands  that  there 
be  a  balanced  federal  policy  that  not  only  can 
promote  but,  in  fact,  will  promote  economic 
growth  and  better  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment and  the  public  health  at  the  same 
time. 

A  Senate  fuels  and  energy  study  wo»ild  be 
authorized  by  a  resolution  I  Introduced.  It 
offere  a  unique  opportunity  to  evaluate  and 
coordinate  fuels  and  energy  policies  so  as 
to  achieve  better  environmental  quality 
standards.  The  task  of  providing  cost  ef- 
fective solutions  for  the  total  system  repre- 
sents a  major  challenge  to  the  Congress  and 
the  country. 

But  not  only  must  we  meet  the  chal- 
lenges and  requirements  of  environmental 
law,  there  must  also  be  met  the  challenges 
and  requisites  of  society  for  ever-Increasing 
supplies  of  fuels  and  energy. 

There  must  be  an  updating  of  evalua- 
tions— a  crash  program  for  the  strengthen- 
ing and  the  acceleration  of  resesirch  and  de- 
velopment and  a  reordering  of  priorities  on 
the  fuels  and  energy  front,  as  weU  as  in  en- 
vironmental endeavors. 

Positive  steps  now  can  lead  to  both  ahort- 
term  and  long-term  solutions  to  thla  Na- 
tion's energy  problems.  The  efforts  of  the 
President's  Etomestlc  Council  represent  a 
short-term  firet  step.  The  next  atep  Is  forma- 
tion of  a  "National  Furis  and  Energy  PoUcy," 
a  long-term  policy  which  should  have  be«i 
established  a  decade  ago. 

Secure  sources  of  energy  surely  will  involve 
increased  costs  and  bring  higher  prtoea  for 
consimier  products.  Vast  new  capital  Inveat- 
ments  will  be  required.  These  are  costs  we 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  double  objective  to  secure  more  rella- 
able  energy  sources  and  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment. 

Total  national  reeerves  of  coal  are  eetl- 
mated  at  1.6«  trliUon  tons,  of  which  one- 
half  is  considered  economically  recoverable. 
Undiscovered  reserves  are  estimated  at  1.86 
trillion  tons.  These  reserves  can  be  clasalfled 
by  geographic  location  and  sulfur  content. 
The  amounts  and  qualities  are  sufficient  to 
Insure    long-term    supplies    of    bituminous 
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ooal,  even  with  projected  inoreaaaa  in  <0- 
meetic  consumption  and  production.  The 
difficulty  is  m  placing  these  reserves  In 
production. 

The   oil   and   natural   gas   picture   Is   not 
optimistic,  both  for  the  abort-term  and  long- 
term.  VtM  alternative  to  domestic  oil  and 
natural  gas  supplies  worthy  of  considera- 
tion are — 
Ooal  gasification. 
Synthetic  petroleum  from  ooal. 
Synthetic  petroleum  from  shale  deposits. 
Snythetlc  petroleum  from  tar  sands. 
Crude  oil  from  Alaskan  sources. 
Natural  gas  liquids. 

More  Imports  from  foreign  sources,  which, 
In  my  view,  should  be  last-resort  action. 

The  short-term  alternatives  are  obvious; 
the  challenge  will  be  In  developing  the  long- 
term  sources,  and  In  developing  the  tech- 
nology for  "aorubbing"  pollutants  from  power 
plant  and  other  industrial  stacks. 

Obviously,  reliable  long-term  sources  of 
energy  must  depend  on  more  exploration  and 
discovery  of  reserves  of  fasBll  fuels,  followed 
by  Increased  domestic  production,  and  the 
developing  of  unconventional  replacement 
supplies.  Therefore,  any  viable  National  Fuels 
and  Energy  Policy  must  Include  considera- 
tion of  Inoentlves.  But  it  must  be  In  tune 
also  with  environmental  requirements.  Such 
sensitive  policy  balances  will  not  be  easy  to 
accomplish. 

The  Immediate  need  Is  to  overcome  a  fossil 
fu^  supply  shortage  and  to  develop  more 
effective,  more  efficient,  and  cleaner  methods 
of  power  generation  and  transmission  with- 
out doing  excessive  ecological  violence. 

There  Is  another  short-term  problem  that 
I  emphasize.  The  Immediate  need  Is  to  tie 
proven  reserves  into  distribution  sysrtems. 
Over  many  years,  tax  policies  encouraged  oil 
companies  to  develop  sources  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  and  place  them  In  reserve  for 
future  consumption.  In  effect,  these  national 
reeerves  are  held  In  trust.  Therefore,  In  a 
fuels  or  energy  crisis  the  public  policy  should 
dictate  when  these  reserves  are  made 
available. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  apparent  pro- 
liferation of  Federal  efforts  In  this  time 
of  crisis.  Recent  reports  indicate  energy  stud- 
ies are  being  undertaken  by  the  President's 
Domestic  Council,  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Oommeree,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  two  studies  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  to  name  a  few.  There 
is  a  pressing  need  for  overall  coordination. 
Government  agencies  mxist  be  directed  to  lay 
aside  jurisdictional  disputes  and  short-term 
self-interests.  They  mxist  recognize  and  de- 
vote their  attentions  to  the  long-term  na- 
tional Interests  Involved. 

Our  off  and  on  national  fuels  and  energy 
policy,  or  lack  of  It,  Is  the  resitlt  of  numerous 
specific  national  fuels  policies  without  con- 
sideration of  the  whole.  There  Is  no  basis  for 
assuming  that  because  national  security  eind 
economics  are  considered  In  establishing  pol- 
icies for  Individual  fuels  that  these  policies 
are  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  a  Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  or  with  those 
of  our  National  Policy  on  the  Environment. 
I  reemphaslze: 

Only  through  the  development  and  appli- 
cation pf  a  coordinated  and  Integrated  fuels- 
energy-envtronmental  policy  can  we  succeed 
in  meeting  future  National  energy  require- 
ments said,  at  the  same  time,  aseiulng  a  bet- 
ter quality  environment  and  the  optimal 
utilization  of  our  indigenous  natural  re- 
sources. 

I  mentioned  that  considerable  frustration 
la  developing  In  many  sectore  of  the  economy 
because  of  the  proliferation  of  fuels  and 
energy  studies  within  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Federal  government.  In  the  ConKreas. 
we  have  been  long  on  discussion  and  short  on 
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p«ionnance  on  tm«  subject.  But  aU  of  t; 
U  going  to  change.  , 

Under  the  resolution  I  sponsored  with  Sep- 
ator  Henry  Jackson  of  Washington  In  tma 
session  -of  the  Congresfr— after  the  White 
House  spurned  our  legteUtlve-executlve-pu»>- 
Uc  partnership  proposals  last  year — I  exp<lct 
the  Senate  to  make  a  positive  commitment 
soon.  Numbered  Senate  Resolution  46,  olir 
measure  has  the  approval  of  the  Interior  a^d 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  which  will  hajve 
primary  jurladlcUon  for  the  study,  while 
secondary  Jurisdiction  wlU  reside  in  tjie 
Commerce  and  Public  Works  commit- 
tees. There  Is  a  possibility  that  the 
resolution  wUl  clear  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee this  week  and  come  before  the  Senate  for 
anal  approval  early  next  week.  0»ir  target  Has 
been  to  have  the  study  underway  In  ea>ly 
May  under  the  direction  of  the  Interior  Cotn- 
mlttee  The  authorizing  legislation  caUs  tor 
a  report  In  September  of  next  year.  We  hqpe 
the  Interior  Committee  Study  wlU  puU  |he 
many  fragmented  parts  of  the  fuels  apd 
energy  picture  together  Into  a  meanlngtul 
whole  that  will  lead  to  a  long-overdue  na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  PoUcy  that  will  m^ld 
with  the  National  Policy  on  the  Envlrormxept, 
rather  than  clash  with  It. 

Ideally,  the  goals  of  a  national  fuels  and 
energy  policy  would  be  to  ensure  that  poorer 
needs  could  be  met  from  reliable  so\ircef — 
Including  reliable  fuel  sources — at  a  reason- 
able price  and  with  a  minimum  of  ecological 
damage.  Because  many  of  the  goals  of  a  ta- 
tlonal  policy  are  In  conflict  with  each  ottter, 
the  Ideals  will  be  difficult  to  achieve.  Thos#  of 
\13  sponsoring  the  study  resolution  and  call- 
ing for  the  development  of  a  national  finals 
and  energy  study  are  fully  aware  of  )the 
vicissitudes  of  the  task.  But  we  are  Uke'^lse 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  time  to  <ace 
the  difficult  questions  and  advance  every  ef- 
fort to  provide  the  Nation  with  work4ble 
answers.  ' 

Thomas  Jefferson  stated  the  challenge  In 
1824:  "As  new  discoveries  are  made.  |iew 
truths  discovered,  and  manners  and  oplnllons 
change  with  the  change  of  clrcumstanjces. 
Institutions  must  advance  also  and  keep  flace 
with  the  times."  _i 

Foremost  among  the  efforts  we  must  mjake 
Is  a  change  of  attitude,  a  willingness  to  q\^^- 
tlon  old  concepts  and  reorder  personal 
national  priorities. 
Is  "biggest"  always  best? 
Must  Industrial  progress  be  equated  \  Ith 
the  destruction  of  nature? 

Should  the  production  of  "things"  lake 
priority  over  meeting  human  needs? 
Can  science  solve  every  problem? 
Thoee  are  a  few  of  the  questions,  and  1|hey 
relate  not  only  to  energy  and  ecology  ptob- 
lems  but  to  all  facets  of  life — again  dem- 
onstrating the  inseparability  of  all  w«|  do 
In  the  world  we  occupy.  j 

I  refuse  to  accept  any  suggestion  that:  the 
task  before  us  cannot  be  accomplished.  It 
Is  difficult,  yes — but  not  impossible.  The 
energy  and  creativity  of  people  worklnf  in 
the  context  of  established  governmeptal 
structures  can  be  mobilized  to  produce  and 
maintain  a  clean,  healthful  environment, and 
a  strong  economy.  < 

It  is  encouraging  when  a  noted  scleitlst 
expresses  this  same  confidence  in  our  people 
and  our  system.  Dr.  Rene  Duboe  Is  well  re- 
membered for  having  said :  I 

"1  think  we  wUl  find  the  way,  becfiuse 
we  always  find  political  lolutlons  when  goals 
are  sufficiently  well-defined  to  permit  cre- 
ative and  intelligent  use  of  science  and  tech- 
nology." 

The  success  we  achieve  will  be  determined 
by  our  wUl  to  break  away  from  old  hstolts, 
to  reject  what  Abraham  Jjlncoln  called  "the 
dogmas  of  the  part,"  and  to  come  resklistlfcally 
to  gripe  with  the  fact  that  the  energy  and 
environmental  ctIbIs  is  here.  It  Is  real.,  But 
It  can  and  will  be  solved  with  your  construe- 
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tlve   action   an    important    element    of 
solution. 
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HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   AI.ASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  health 
care  in  Alaska  is  a  very  unique  and  diffi- 
cult situation  to  vmderstand  and  improve. 
Presently  there  are  many  small  health 
care  centers  that  are  understaffed  and 
underfinanced.  Other  areas  operate  on  a 
regional  health  delivery  system  that 
neither  projects  long  range  plans  for 
upgrading  health  care  or  provides  ade- 
quate and  swift  assistance  in  rural 
Alaska. 

The  people  who  operate  these  hospi- 
tals are  dedicated,  knowledgeable,  and 
able  people,  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  far  surpasses  even  these  able 
people.  - 

The  Maynard  McDougall  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Nome  is  an  important  health 
center  to  the  residents  of  the  Norton 
Sound  area.  This  hospital  Ls  voluntarily 
staffed  and  it  serves  a  huge  geographical 
region  in  Alaska. 

The  present  contract  between  Maynard 
McDougall  Memorial  Hospital  and  the 
Alaska  Native  Health  Service  does  not 
facilitate  long-range  planning  for  financ- 
ing personnel  and  maintenance  needs. 

A  prepayment  contract  would  enable 
other  potential  contractors  to  supple- 
ment Alaska  Native  Health  Service's 
reimbursement. 

This  would  help  stabilize  the  fiscal 
condition  of  Maynard  McDougall  Memo- 
rial Hospital  and  allow  it  to  plan  effec- 
tively for  the  future. 

The  Alaska  Legislature  has  perceived 
this  problem  and  has  requested  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  and  supporting 
a  prepayment  program  to  provide  com- 
prehensive health  service  to  the  residents 
of  the  Norton  Soimd  area.  I  commend 
that  resolution  to  your  attention: 
Houss  Joint  Resolution  No.  39 :  Rzlating  to 
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Norton  Sound  Area 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereaa  the  continued  availabUlty  of  the 
present  services  at  Maynard  McDougall  Mem- 
orial Hospital  In  Nome,  Alaska  are  vital  tp 
the  elevation  of  the  health  status  of  the 
residents  of  the  Norton  So\ind  area;   aqd 

Whereas  Maynard  McDougall  Meoiorlal 
Hospital  constitutes  the  only  voldHtarj;^  com- 
munity-controlled base  for  a  regfonal  health 
delivery  system  In  niral  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  the  present  contract  between 
Maynard  McDougall  Memorial  Hoepltal  aiid 
the  Alaska  Native  Health  Service  does  npt 
facilitate  long-range  planning  for  or  fln- 
anclng  of  personnel  and  maintenance  needs; 
and 

Whereas  a  prepayment  contract  would  en- 
able other  potential  contractors  for  care  to 
supplement  Alaska  Native  Health  Service  re- 
imbursement; and 

Whereas  prepayment  provides  Incentives  to 
emphasize  preventive  care  and  economize  on 
expensive  health  resources;  and 

Whereas  prepayment  would  eliminate  the 
economic  factor  from  the  physician's  decision 
or  a  treatment  plan  for  each  patient;  and 

Whereas  prepayment  would  stabilize  the 
flscsH  condition  of  Maynard  McDougall  Mem- 
orial Hospital  and  allow  It  to  plan  effectively 
for  the  future;  and 


Whereas  a  prepaid  program  would  serve  ai 
valiiable  experience  for  development  for  de- 
velopment of  a  state  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram or  participation  In  a  national  program; 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
that  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
Is  requested  to  investigate  the  feasibUlty  of 
establishing  and  supporting  a  prepayment 
program  to  provide  comprehensive  health 
services  to  the  residents  of  the  Norton  Sound 
area. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
Etoctor  Emery  Johnson,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Health,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service; 
Doctor  John  Lee,  Area  Director,  Indian 
Health  Service,  VS.  Public  Health  Service; 
and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the 
Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and 
the  Honorable  Nick  Beglch,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  m 
Congress. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  IN  MORT- 
GAGE FORMS  URGED 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  26.  1971 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  by  the  many  bur- 
dens placed  upon  homeowners  in  buy- 
ing or  selling  a  home.  I  am  particularly 
concerned,  however,  when  Federal  ac- 
tions or  policies  contribute  to  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  homeownership.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  I  recently  testified 
at  a  public  hearing  on  the  proposed  mort- 
gage forms  being  considered  by  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration. There  has  been  considerable  in- 
terest in  these  forms,  particularly  in  the 
provisions  for  prepayment  penalties  and 
mandatory  deposits  for  taxes  and  in- 
surance. In  my  testimony,  I  urged  these 
two  organizations  to  omit  mandatory 
provisiCHis  for  such  penalties  and  de- 
posits. In  light  of  the  intense  interest  of 
many  of  my  constituents  in  these  pro- 
posed forms,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  my  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  John  V.  Tttnnet 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  and 
deliver  my  views  on  exposure  draft  number 
2  of  the  PNMA/FHLMC  mortgage  and  note 
forms.  My  Interest  stems  from  two  view- 
points—that of  a  Senator  and  that  of  a  home 
owner.  .   _ 

As  a  United  States  Senator,  I  believe  there 
is  an  overriding  public  Interest  In  assuring 
that  these  forms  serve  as  a  model  of  fairness 
to  both  lender  and  borrower.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  forms  adopted  by 
these  two  agencies  will  be  substantially 
adopted  by  public  and  private  lenders 
throughout  the  country.  Thus  the  burden  is 
incumbent  upon  these  agencies  to  niake  » 
maximum  effort  to  balance  the  wishes  of  the 
lender  against  the  needs  of  the  borrowers. 

As  a  private  homeowner,  I  am  particularly 
disturbed  at  the  trend  mirrored  In  these 
forms  to  place  additional  and  unnecessary 
burdens  on  homeowners.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  placing  a  high  priority  upon  Increasing 
homeownership  and  revitalizing  the  wpBg 
housing  Industry,  we  find  federally  charterea 
agencies  proposing  to  sanction  lending  pr«- 
tlces  which  contribute  to  the  present  stagna- 
tion in  housing. 
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Let  me  begin  with  the  proposed  clause 
dealing  with  prepayment  penalties. 

In  an  era  when  many  if  not  most  Amer- 
icans spend  less  than  five  years  In  any  one 
house,  we  can  no  longer  condone  the  prac- 
tice of  penalizing  such  citizens  for  moving. 
Piepsyment  penalty  clauses  In  home  mort- 
MgTformB  are  nothing  less  than  economic 
5S:rimlnatlon  of  the  most  obnoxious  kind. 
Such  clauses  place  an  unjustified  burden 
on  persons  whose  decision  to  move  their  res- 
idence Is  beyond  their  control,  particularly 
those  in  the  military  or  In  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  work  for  a  large  corporation  get  such 
moving  costs  absorbed.  But  to  whom  can  the 
soldier  or  the  unemployed  look  to  for 
reimbursement. 

I  say  this  with  full  realization  of  the 
economic  arguments  raised  in  favor  of  such 
clauses.  Banks  tell  us  that  the  clause  pre- 
■erves  them  the  benefit  of  their  bargain. 
Once  they  make  a  loan,  they  take  the  risk 
that  Interest  rates  will  go  higher,  and  can't 
look  to  the  borrower  to  Increase  their  return. 
Therefore,  they  tell  us  that  the  borrower 
Should  not  be  allowed  to  refinance  a  loan 
ttom  a  high  Interest  rate  to  a  lower  one 
when  rates  go  down  without  paying  some- 
thing for  the  privilege. 

In  theory  this  argimaent  may  have  some 
merit.  In  practice,  it  has  allowed  the  home 
mortgage  Indvistry  to  stand  as  a  giant  toll 
collector  for  every  citizen  In  this  country 
who  changes  his  Job  or  his  neighborhood. 
How  else  can  we  explain  the  outrageous 
abuse  of  these  clauses  by  banks  who  demand 
the  prepayment  penalty  from  sellers  even 
when  they  proceed  to  reloan  such  funds  in 
a  new  loan  at  a  higher  interest  rate.  In  the 
past  year  I  have  seen  far  too  many  cases  of 
sellers  with  five  percent  money  prepaying 
their  loans  which  the  banks  then  reloan  at 
eight  and  even  nine  percent  and  yet  the 
sellers  were  forced  to  cough  up  the  prepay- 
ment penalty. 

Frankly,  given  the  relative  bargaining  posi- 
tion of  borrower  and  lender,  I  think  the  in- 
clusion of  the  proposed  pre-payment  penalty 
clause  Is  unconscionable,  and  I  urge  FNMA 
and  FHLMC  to  eliminate  it. 

Turning  to  the  provision  dealing  with  bo 
called  "Impound"  or  "escrow"  accounts  for 
taxes  and  Insurance,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
multl-mllUon  dollar  bonanza  which  such 
clauses  have  given  lenders  be  drastically  re- 
vised. Such  accounts  theoretically  require  the 
homeowner  to  budget  his  money  monthly  for 
real  estate  taxes  and  Insurance  by  dep>oeitlng 
an  Installment  with  the  lender  each  month. 
The  argument  of  the  lender  Is  that  he  must 
protect  the  security  of  his  loan  against  the 
risk  of  a  tax  lien. 

That  argument  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  such  lenders  should  be  allowed  to  use 
such  deposits  for  the  entire  year  Interest  free. 
And  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
amounts  we  are  talking  about.  Typically  such 
deposits  range  from  $600  to  $1000  per  bor- 
rower per  year.  On  a  national  basis  it  is 
estimated  that  such  deposits  provide  lend- 
ers with  a  bonanza  of  milUons  of  dollars 
that  should  be  paid  to  homeowners  as  In- 
terest on  such  deposits. 

I  urge  at  a  mlnlmtun  that  the  payment  of 
Interest  on  such  deposits  be  required  by  this 
form.  Furthermore,  I  see  no  Justification  for 
any  mandatory  provision.  Such  deposits 
should  be  a  matter  of  negotiation  depending 
upon  the  credit  standing  of  the  borrower. 

Finally,  I  believe  there  should  be  a  time 
limit  on  the  length  of  time  such  deposits  are 
required.  For  example,  after  a  homeowner 
has  made  his  payments  on  time  for  five  years, 
his  credit  worthiness  Is  established  and  he 
has  a  substantial  equity  in  his  house  which 
the  lender  can  look  to  for  security  against 
a  tax  Uen.  I  see  no  reason  why  tbe  "Im- 
pound" or  "escrow"  account  could  not  be 
terminated  automatically  at  that  point  and 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  such  a  provision. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  know  you  have  a  great  maay  people  who 
are  waiting  to  testify  and  I  have  therefore 
limited  my  comments  to  what  I  see  as  some 
of  the  major  deficiencies  in  the  proposed 
forms.  I  have,  however,  bad  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  proposed  alternate  form  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Nader  and  Mr.  Spanogle  yes- 
terday, and  I  commend  it  to  you.  Frankly,  I 
feel  that  many  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
It  are  substantial  improvements  over  the 
present  draft. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  final  mortgage 
form  cannot  be  satisfactory  to  the  lender  and 
yet  fair  to  the  borrower.  Adoption  of  the  sug- 
gestions contained  In  the  Nader  draft  would 
do  nothing  to  decrease  the  commercial  de- 
sirability of  these  mortgages  and  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  restoring  some  elementary 
fairness  to  the  homeowner.  

Let  me  say  also  that  FNMA  and  FHLMC 
should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  arguments  that 
adoption  of  the  changes  I  am  proposing  will 
make  the  mortgage  unmarketable.  What  pro- 
ponents of  this  view  are  really  saying  is  that 
if  a  form  is  fair  to  both  the  lender  and  the 
borrower,  the  lender  won't  buy  it.  That's 
what  they  are  telling  you  indirectly  and  they 
shoiild  be  challenged  to  say  it  publicly.  All  I 
am  advocating  is  that  the  borrower  be  treated 
as  fairly  as  the  lender. 
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THE  EMIL  KOVARS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  delightful 
couple  in  La  Grange,  Tex.,  has  through 
50  years  of  married  life  won  a  place  in 
the  hearts  of  their  fellow  townsmen  and 
fellow  Texans — so  much  so  that  the 
Texas  State  House  of  Representatives 
was  moved  to  extend  to  them  their  good 
wishes  and  respect. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  and 
visit  with  this  pleasant  and  kindly  couple 
many  times,  and  I  know  of  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  they  are  held  by  their  fel- 
low citizens.  There  is  a  ready  smile  that 
comes  to  our  faces  when  we  see  and  talk 
to  the  Kovars,  who  have  done  much  good 
for  their  fellow  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  further  extend  those 
good  thoughts  at  this  time  by  inserting  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
passed  in  the  Texas  House  regarding  this 
fine  couple: 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas,  On  January  12,  1921,  Miss  Marie 
Sula  and  Emll  S.  Kovar  were  married  in  St. 
John's  Catholic  Church  in  Fayettevllle  by 
the  late  Reverend  John  Vanlcek,  and  the 
strong  bonds  of  that  marriage  have  endured 
for  more  than  50  years;  and 

Whereas,  The  Kovars  celebrated  their 
Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  on  January  10, 
1971,  with  a  special  Mass  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  and  a  champagne  reception 
for  300  guests  and  members  of  their  family 
who  had  gathered  in  La  Grange  to  honor 
this  prominent  couple;  and 

Whereas,  For  the  first  years  of  their  mar- 
ried life,  the  Kovars  lived  in  Fayettevllle, 
where  Mr.  Kovar  was  employed  by  the  Farm- 
ers National  Bank;  and 

Whereas,  The  Kovars  have  resided  in  La 
Grange  for  the  past  30  years;  Mr.  Kovar 
served  as  cashier  at  the  First  National  Bank 
until  becoming  state  treasurer  for  the  KJT, 
a  position  he  has  held  for  20  years;  Mrs. 
Kovar  owned  and  operated  the  Kovar  Gift 
Shop  in  La  Orange  for  22  years,  having  sold 
the  business  only  two  years  ago;  and 


Whereas,  Among  the  many  friends  and 
relatives  who  share  In  the  happiness  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kovar  are  their  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Moore  II  of  Lovlngton,  New  Mexico;  their 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Erwln  Telschlk  of  Big 
Spring;  and  their  grandson,  J.  B.  Moore  m, 
who  recently  returned  from  Berlin,  Germany; 
and 

Whereas,  It  is  indeed  a  happy  occasion 
when  a  husband  and  wife  are  blessed  with 
60  years  together;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  62nd  Legislature  congratulate 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emll  S.  Kovar  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  50th  wedding  anniversary,  and 
that  an  official  copy  of  this  Resolution  be 
prepared  for  the  Kovars  In  token  of  the  sin- 
cere good  wishes  of  the  members  of  the 
Texas  House  of  Representatives  for  many 
more  years  of  happiness  and  pro^erlty. 


PHARMACY'S  ROLE  IN  HEALTH 
REFORM 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently addressed  the  87th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Miimesota  State  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  in  Minneapolis  on 
the  need  for  national  health  care  reform 
and  a  system  of  prepaid  health  insur- 
ance for  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record  along 
with  the  report  of  the  president  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Pharmaoeutical  Asso- 
ciation, Roger  Vadheim.  President  Vad- 
heim's  report  is  remarkable  for  its  can- 
dor and  perception. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Rsmarks  or  Senator  Hxtbert  H.  Humphret 

I  am  here  today  as  a  fellow  pharmacist — 
the  only  one  in  the  entire  92d  Congress — 
and  as  a  person  deeply  concerned  with  the 
healing  arts,  with  the  whole  structure  of 
health  care  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
role  of  the  pharmacist  in  that  health  care 
system. 

I  have  fought  within  the  profession  and  in 
the  Congress  to  improve  pharmacy,  spedfl- 
cally,  and  health  care  In  general.  Tou  can- 
not have  good  medicine  without  a  good 
pharmacist. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  health 
care  needs  of  this  nation,  and  what  must 
be  done  to  better  meet  them. 

There  are  going  to  be  tremendous  changes 
over  the  next  few  years  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care  and  the  methods  of  financing 
it.  This  change  is  Inevitable  and  desirable. 
Take  my  advice  and  don't  make  the  mistake 
of  King  Canute,  who  tried  to  command  the 
tide  to  stop. 

I  would  urge  the  pharmacy  profession  to 
get  Involved  in  the  restructuring  of  health 
care  for  the  American  people. 

I  want  pharmacists,  with  their  practical 
wisdom  and  professional  background,  to 
shsire  their  thoughts  and  to  participate  in 
the  formulation  of  this  new  policy  so  that 
whatever  legislation  evolves,  it  refiects  some 
of  your  own  thinking. 

I  recommend  pharmacists  sit  down  and 
talk  with  people  from  the  Administration. 
the  Congress,  the  Agencies,  the  medical  pro- 
fession, social  work,  consumer  groups — peo- 
ple of  widely  differing  points  of  view.  Find 
out  what  they're  t.Mnking  and  doing.  And 
let  them  know  what's  on  yotir  mind. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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•-I'm  telling  you.  Something  is  going  to  bJBp- 
p«n.  Healtb  care  la  the  paramount  lfisu4  of 
the  19708.  It  \»  certainly  going  to  be  a  slgnlfl- 
c&ut  topic  In  the  1973  Presidential  campaign. 
It  already  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  m«jor 
pieces  of  legislation  that  will  go  before  the 
92d  Congress. 

Any  realistic  comprehensive  national 
health  care  program  must  cover  the  cost  of 
prescription  drugs.  This  should  not  be  lim- 
ited merely  to  those  being  treated  by  %ot- 
pltals  as  in-patlents  or  out-patients. 

Prescription  costs  definitely  should  be  ^v- 
ered  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  or  l^ng- 
term  Illness  for  non-hospital  patients,  jand 
1  feel  there  should  be  some  coverage  on  djugs 
for  out-patient  oases  or  non-hospital  pa- 
tients. ' 

These  are  some  things  you  shoud  be  think- 
ing about.  And  here's  another:  Last  year 
Americans  spent  $70  billion  on  health  ca^e — 
that's  16<:o  more  than  In  1969.  Despltelthls 
Immense  expenditure,  we  rank  13th  aaong 
industrialized  nations  In  Infant  mort^lty, 
11th  In  life  expectancy  for  women  and  18th 
In  life  expectancy  for  men. 

All  this  Indicates  that  Americans  are  less 
healthy  now  than  they  were  20  yearsl  ago 
when  the  national  annual  health  expendi- 
ture was  less  than  one-flfth  what  It  Is  tdday. 
Based  on  minimum  standards  sell  by 
Medicare,  one-third  of  all  the  hospital^  are 
not  accredited  and  10%  of  all  hospital!  pa- 
tients are  admitted  to  non-accredited  'hos- 
pital beds. 

Two-thirds   of   all   personal    healtb  costs 
remain  uninsured.  Forty  million  Americans 
have  no  healtb  Insurance  c^  any  kin' 
one  really  has  health  Insurance,  it's 
sickness  Insurance. 

With  the  accelerated  pace  of  Inflatlo 

Increase  of  health  costs  has  more  than 

bled  that  of  the  overall  rise  in  the  oast  of 
living  and  they  are  fast  movUtg  ovX  of  the 
reach  of  middle  as  well  as  low  Incomei  dtl- 
wna.  ' 

It  is  rather  ironic  to  note  that  a  prepon- 
derant number  of  states  In  this  wefclthy 
nation  of  ours  require  automobile  l|isur- 
anee,  but  not  one  state  requires  or  i  even 
advocates  the  most  minimal  health  dover- 
age  for  all  its  citizens.  I 

There  is  no  revelation  In  any  of  these 
statistics;  but  they  show  serious  deflci#ncies 
In  basic  planning,  design  and  operatlbn  of 
our  health   care  system.  I 

They  reveal  a  failure  of  our  society  to 
establish  national  priorities.  The  tlmp  has 
come,  I  think,  to  get  both  our  priorities  and 
our  systems  straightened  out  and  function- 
ing properly. 

Therefore.  I  say  It  U  time  for  the  htallng 
arts,  the  medical,  pharmaceutical  statesmen 
to  invade  this  jumble  of  unplanned^  un- 
coordinated, unsophisticated,  unresponsive 
health  care  systems  and  come  up  with  sig- 
nificant changes  that  will  enable  us  to  Utilize 
our  health  resources  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally. 1 

There  Is  no  longer  any  question  about  the 
need  for  reform  In  the  American  health  care 
system.  There  Is  almost  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  something  must  be  done. 

We  are  the  only  Industrialized  vaestern 
nation  that  does  not  provide  some  fdrm  of 
national  health  insurance  for  lU  citizens. 

The  question,  then.  Is  not  «J?i«f/ier  some- 
thing must  be  done,  but  vihat  and  hdno. 

It  seems  that  Just  about  everybody  jt^inks 
he  has  the  answer  to  that  question,  judging 
from  all  the  legislation  we've  seen  In  the 
weeks  since  the  92d  Congress  convene^. 

All  of  these  have  some  merit.  I  happened 
to  support  the  Health  Security  Act,  l^ecause 
it  comea  the  closest  to  accompllshtnt  what 
I  feel  must  be  done  If  we  are  to  achljve  the 
goal  of  making  this  the  healthiest  nation  in 
the  world.  i 

And  the  President  agrees  somethlnjf  must 
be  done.  He  recenUy  sent  to  Congrew  what 
may  be  the  moat  far  reaching  health  program 


ever  proposed  by  any  Preeldent,  althotigh  I 
should  remind  you  that  more  than  20  years 
ago  President  Truman  called  for  national 
healtb  insurance. 

And  In  1949.  I  proposed  a  national  healtb 
Insurance  system  myself.  It  wasn't  terribly 
sophisticated,  but  it  was  an  Idea.  I  was  caUed 
a  dreamer,  a  socialist  and  a  poUtlcal  neo- 
phyte .  .  .  and  a  few  other  things  I  wouldn't 
care  to  repeat. 

Today,  however,  this  concept  Is  accepted 
and  even  applauded  by  leaders  of  both  major 
parties. 

The  more  we  do  today  to  prevent  illnees 
and  keep  the  population  healthy,  the  lees 
we  will  have  to  spend  tomorrow  on  cxires 
and  treatment. 

This  means  reforming  o\ir  health  care 
system  to  make  It  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  There,  is  sincere  and 
honest  disagreement  about  the  best  way  to 
do  this. 

The  President  wants  to  retain  the  present 
system  but  rearrange  the  elements  a  little 
better  and  add  some  new  features.  It  is  built 
around  the  private  insurance  Industry  and 
It  perpetuates  the  existing  double  standard 
of  medleal  purchasing  power  by  faiUng  to 
provide  an  equal  level  of  care  for  all  the 
American  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  Its  strongest 
points  is  the  President's  advocacy  of  the 
principle  of  group  practice.  As  a  long-time 
advocate  of  group  practices  as  an  efficient, 
effective,  economical  method  of  providing 
comprehensive  health  services.  I  welcome 
Mr  Nixon's  support  for  efforts  to  break  down 
the  barriers  erected  by  22  states  to  prohibit 
or  limit  group  practices. 

We  Americans  are  blessed  with  exceUent 
medical  technology,  the  world's  best  trained 
doctors  and  niirses.  the  finest  scientific  re- 
search and  treatment  facilities. 

The  problem,  in  part,  U  one  of  an  Imbal- 
ance between  supply  and  demand.  We  are 
suflerlng  from  a  shortage  of  personnel  and 
facilities,  and  that  which  we  do  have  Is  poor- 
ly distributed  geographically. 

We  must  urgenUy  expand  the  supply  of 
medical  manpower  and  faclUtiea  and  make 
the  same  high  quality  of  care  avaUable  to  all 
Americans  at  prices  people  can  afford  to  pay. 
How  best  to  accomplish  this  Is  the  pri- 
mary difference  among  the  various  proposaU 
put  forth  in  the  Congress. 

There  are  those,  like  the  President,  who 
feel  It  csui  best  be  done  by  basically  retain- 
ing the  present  system  with  a  few  adjust- 
ments. Other  proposals  In  this  category  In- 
clude the  American  Medical  Association's 
medlcredlt  and  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation's Amerlplan. 

And  on  the  other  side — and  this  group  in- 
cludes me — are  those  who  believe  we  need  a 
comprehensive  reform  in  both  the  delivery 
and  the  financing  of  health  care. 

Oovemment  cannot  permit  Itself  to  be 
stingy  when  it  comes  to  the  health  of  Its 
citizens.  Good  health  is  good  economics  and 
good  government. 

Under  the  Administration  proposal,  the 
poor,  the  near  poor  and  the  elderly  woiild  get 
far  less  protection  than  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

For  the  elderly  Medicare  patient,  the  Ad- 
ministration would  eliminate  the  monthly 
85.30  payment  for  out -of -hospital  doctor's 
services  but  they  would  have  the  individual 
start  paying  a  share  of  his  hospital  costs  on 
the  13tb  day  Instead  of  the  eist,  as  at  present. 
Many  of  these  people  are  on  fixed  Incomes. 
and  It  will  be  an  added  burden  on  them  when 
the  deductible  that  they  pay  out  of  their  own 
pocketa  for  doctor  visits  goes  up  every  time 
the  cost-of-living  rises. 

All  these  additional  costs  to  the  elderly 
more  than  outweigh  the  monthly  savings 
of  •6.30  that  the  administration  boasts 
about  under  its  plan. 

Medicare  today  is  furnishing  benefits  to 
20  million  of  our  older  citizens.  It  Is  a  God- 


send to  them  .  .  .  and  to  their  children,  who 
are  receiving  help  In  meeting  the  burden  of 
growing  medical  expenses  of  their  parents 
as  well  as  their  own. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  it  can't  be  im- 
proved. Medicare  should  cover  not  only  nurv 
Ing  home  and  boepltal  care  but  also  out- 
patient, or  what  I  prefer  to  call  oU-patlent, 
care. 

I  plan  to  Introduce  legislation  this  week 
to  fill  a  major  gap  in  this  program  by  pro- 
vldlng  coverage  or  prescription  drugs  for 
Medicare  home  patients.  We  have  seen  the 
studies  and  recommendations  of  professional 
and  governmental  groups.  And  we  have  seen 
the  urgent  medical  needs  of  the  patients. 

This  proposal  Is  financially  feasible,  ad- 
ministratively workable  and  bximanely  de- 
sirable. 

My  blU  will  cover  all  categories  of  prescrip- 
tlon  drugs  deemed  necessary  by  the  Indi- 
vidual's physician. 

Coverage  will  be  under  Part  A  of  Medi- 
care to  permit  the  Individual  to  pay  for  his 
drug  Insurance  during  his  working  yean, 
rather  than  later  when  his  Income  is  sharply 
reduced  due  to  retirement.  It  will  assure 
that  nearly  everyone  over  65  will  benefit, 
without  having  to  pay  monthly  premhuns, 
keep  records  or  file  claims. 

The  patient  will  pay  tl  for  each  prescrip- 
tion, and  the  goverrmaent  will  meet  the  re- 
maining expense  based  on  the  most  of  the 
drug  and  the  pharmacy's  cost  of  filling  that 
prescription. 

If  this  feature  had  been  written  Into  the 
law  originally,  you  probably  wouldn't  have 
hospital  costs  going  so  high  or  Medicare 
premiums    increased    so   much. 

But  because  of  this  gap  In  coverage,  we 
have  witnessed  elderly  people  put  In  the 
hospital  simply  because  that  is  the  only 
way  they  can  g*t  the  expensive  medication 
they  need. 

And  you  load  on  the  taxpayer  the  extra  cost 
of  going  to  the  hospital  instead  of  going  to 
the  neighborhood  drug  store. 

The  negative  after-effects  are  many.  Costs 
to  the  government  go  up — and  are  reflected 
in  Medicare  premium  Increases — because  oj. 
this  over-uUlizatlon  of  hoapltal  facilities: " 

A  person  in  the  boepltal,  simply  to  get  a 
prescription  filled,  U  taking  up  a  bed  that 
may  be  sorely  needed  for  someone  who  really 
Is  sic^ 

The  costs  are  more  than  financial.  They 
are  very  human. 

A  hospital  stay — for  meet  of  us.  but  espe- 
cially the  elderly— Is  a  depressing  experi- 
ence for  too  many  elderly  persons  hospitals 
are  not  temples  of  heaUng  but  places  to  go 
and  die. 

This  psychological  burden  Is  totally  un- 
necessary, and  could  be  easily  avoided  by 
amending  Part  B  of  Medicare  to  include  drugs 
among  the  Home  Health  Care  Benefits. 

There  Is  no  need  for  an  elderly  person  on 
Medicare  to  spend  several  days  in  a  hospital 
simply  because  he  doeen't  have  the  money 
to  go  to  bis  neighborhood  druggist  and  have 
a  prescription  filled. 

The  druggist,  by  the  way,  should  be  more 
than  someone  who  fills  prescriptions.  ThU  na- 
tion faces  a  wide  range  of  serious  problems- 
drug  abuse  crime,  infiatlon,  racism,  youto- 
ful  unre«t.  Pharmacists,  as  citizens,  busi- 
nessmen and  community  leaders,  can  ana 
should  play  an  Important  role  In  alleviating 
these  problems. 

The  retail  pharmacist  Is  an  important  ana 
integral  part  of  his  community.  He  Is  proo- 
ably  the  one  health  professional  the  pubUc 
sees  most  often,  and  thus  he  can  have  grw 
infiuence.  The  safe  use  of  drugs  by  the  pub- 
lic should  be  one  of  bis  major  responslbm- 
tlea—  be  can  no  longer  be  content  to  ni««i 
compound  and  dispense  prescription  drup. 
The  registered  pharmacist  as  a  citizen  car 
rles  great  moral  weight  and  should  put  tttf 
to  work  along  with  his  practical  wisdom  WQ 
professional    background    In    fighting    «>» 
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nroblems  facing  society  today.  He  cannot  af- 
Srt  to  limit  himself  to  hU  narrow  profet- 
liODal  interests  because,  more  than  ever  be- 
an/Vo  man  is  an  laland." 

It  la  not  enough  to  Ulk  about  the  prob- 
lams  of  crime.  infiaUon.  racism,  youthful  un- 
Jlgt  and  the  others— the  time  has  come  to  get 
actively  involved  in  seeking  soluttona.  This 
iMans  developing  broad-based  community 
concern-  seeking  direct  contact  with  local, 
rtftte  and  Federal  legislators;  developing,  ad- 
watmg  and  becoming  involved  In  programs 
to  put  forth  your  Ideas. 

•nils  is  especially  true  In  those  areas  where 
the  pharmacist  has  professional  competence, 
such  as  drug-related  problems. 

Pharmacy  can  well  take  the  lead.  especlaUy 
in  smaller  communities.  In  organizing  ef- 
fective drug  abuse  programs.  The  pharmacist 
could  be  the  central  figure  aroiuid  which 
school,  medical  and  police  authorities  could 
work  toward  finding  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  public  needs  to  be  educated  for  In- 
telligent and  restrained  drug  use :  advertising 
and  promotion  that  encourages  the  unre- 
strained use  Of  over-the-counter  compounds 
and  pills  must  be  measured  and  judged  as  to 
Its  harmful  effect  on  drug  users.  Greater  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  prescription 
drugs— carefully  monitored  as  to  their  thera- 
peautlc  and  side  effects  by  both  physician 
and  phskrmactst. 

I  told  you  that  of  all  the  present  pro- 
posals for  prepaid  national  health  insurance, 
I  prefer  the  Health  Security  Act  of  1971.  This 
is  not  because  I  believe  it  is  perfect,  but  I 
endorse  the  concept  It  expresses,  and  I  feel 
It  comes  closer  than  any  other  to  what  must 
be  done. 

It  is  a  healtb  program  for  all  Americans. 
It  does  not  discriminate  against  a  person  be- 
cause he  is  poor  or  ill  or  old  or  unemployed. 

It  treats  everyone  equally — providing  far 
superior  and  more  comprehensive  service  to 
people  than  any  other  plan  yet  offered,  and 
at  a  lower  cost  to  the  Individual. 

The  time  has  come  for  genuine  reform  In 
health  care.  I  don't  know  Just  what  form  it 
will  take,  but  I  Intend  to  be  deeply  Involved. 

I  have  dedicated  myself  to  making  Im- 
proved health  services  for  all  206  million 
Americans  a  matter  oT  top  priority.  I  want 
to  see  this  92d  Congress  go  down  In  history 
as  the  "Health  Congress." 

I  sincerely  hope  the  President  and  bis 
Administration  will  work  with  the  Congress 
to  develop  a  bipartisan  national  health  pro- 
gram that  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  Amer- 

But  we  cannot  do  It  alone.  We  will  need 
your  help.  That  Is  why  I  am  calling  on  you — 
and  all  the  American  people — to  Join  In  a 
great  national  debate  over  how  we  shall  con- 
struct the  nation's  health  care  system. 

Any  effective  restructuring  of  our  health 
care  system  will  require  the  concerted  ef- 
forts of  all  citizens — of  members  of  the 
health  professions  and  their  associations,  of 
public  healtb  officials,  of  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry, of  labor  and  management,  of  the 
Senate,  of  Congress,  and — perhaps  most  Im- 
portant— of  the  health  consumer. 

Such  a  health  coalition — such  a  working 
force  of  dedicated,  creative  Individuals  and 
organizations — can  do  for  the  health  of  the 
Nation  what  the  Urban  Coalition  hopes  to 
do  for  the  cities. 

Such  a  coalition — manning  modlcal  think- 
tanks  and  staffing  medical  task  forces — can 
design  a  healtb  care  system  In  keeping  with 
our  unique  American  traditions,  yet  fiUly 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  all  citizens;  a 
health  care  system  appropriate  to  our  ad- 
vanced and  affluent  nation's  needs  and  de- 
sires. 

I  am  preparing  a  national  health  care  pro- 
posal of  my  own.  and  I  want  to  tell  you  some 
of  the  features  that  I  feel  are  essential  to  any 
meanlnglnl  reform: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1.  The  same  high  q\iallty  of  health  care 
must  be  made  available  to  everyone  at  prices 
all  can  afford. 

2.  There  must  be  an  expansion  of  preven- 
tive medlci^  techniques  and  emphasis. 

8.  There  miist  be  a  significant  Increase  In 
funds  for  expanding  the  supply  of  medical 
manpower,  partictilarly  general  practitioners, 
including  Increased  numbers  from  minority 
groups. 

4.  We  must  train  new  types  of  medical 
aides  and  para-professlonals  such  as  assist- 
ant physicians,  medical  technldana,  family 
planning  aides  and  community  healtb 
workers. 

6.  Financial  aid  must  be  made  available 
for  starting  hundreds  of  additional  group 
practice  plans. 

6.  We  must  increase  the  number  of  neigh- 
borhood health  centers,  ambulatory  clinics, 
maternity  and  well -baby  clinics  with  special 
emphasis  on  child  health  care. 

7.  We  should  offer  financial  Incentives  for 
limovatlve,  more  economical  and  efficient 
arrangements  and  coordinated  medical  serv- 
ice plans.  Including  Improved  and  more  effi- 
cient hospital  administration. 

8.  VariouG  groups  in  society — such  as  con- 
sumers, employers,  labor  unions — must  play 
a  significant  role  In  policy  formulation  and 
administration  of  the  health  system. 

9.  Encourage  effective  professional  partici- 
pation In  the  formulation  of  guiddlnes, 
standards,  rules,  regulations,  form  proce- 
dures and  organization. 

10.  Assure  health  personnel  reasonable 
and  adequate  compensation,  opportunity  for 
professional  practice,  advancement  and  the 
exercise  of  humanitarian  and  social  respon- 
slbUlty. 

11.  Financing  shotild  be  based  on  the 
proven  principles  of  Social  Security  plus  gen- 
eral revenues. 

Such  ft  health  care  system  Is  possible  only 
In  a  society  which  has  Its  priorities  straight — 
a  society  that  puts  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  Its  citizens  at  the  top  of  Its  agenda. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  health  care  system  I 
want  tblB  Congress  and  our  Nation  to  pro- 
vide. 

I  am  not  talking  about  a  national  health 
service  in  which  the  Oovemment  owns  and 
operates  the  facilities  and  everybody  works 
for  the  Government.  No.  What  I  have  In 
mind  Is  a  true  partnership  between  th6  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors.  There  will  be  public 
financing  and  administrative  management, 
accompanied  by  private  provision  of  per- 
sonal health  servlcee  through  private  prac- 
titioners. Institutions,  and  other  providers 
of  medical  care. 

The  recipients  themselves  will  play  an  Im- 
portant role  In  policy  setting  and  admlnls- 
tratlon.  This  is  the  only  vimy  It  can  be  truly 
responsive. 

We  already  are  the  wealthiest,  most  solen- 
tlflcally  advanced  nation  In  the  history  of 
the  world — now  let  us  Join  together  to  make 
the  United  States  the  healthiest  nation  on 
earth. 

Report  of  the  President:  Roger  Vadhelm, 
President,  Minnesota  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  87th  Annual  Convention,  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota,  April  18,  1971. 

Your  convention  program  lists  this  time 
period  as  the  "Report  of  the  President".  I 
am  not  going  to  give  a  report  as  such.  This 
professional  association,  Uke  moet  associa- 
tions, accomplishes  Its  work  through  com- 
mittee activities.  These  committee  reports 
have  been  printed  and  are  available  at  the 
registration  desk.  If  you  have  not  picked  up 
your  copies,  I  urge  you  to  do  so.  Read  the 
committee  reports  and  then  If  you  have  any 
question,  discuss  It  with  the  committee 
members  or  chairman.  Moet  of  these  people 
are  here  at  the  convention. 

1971  is  a  legislative  year.  Much  staff  time 
the  past  four  months  baa  been  devoted  to 
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legislation.  There  Is  no  final  report  available 
Inasmuch  ae  the  legislature  Is  still  In  session. 
Don  or  Bob  will  be  happy  to  discuss  legisla- 
tion with  you,  and  a  detailed  report  will  be 
given  later  on  In  the  meeting. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  report  of  a 
committee  studying  health  care:  "The  prob- 
lem of  providing  satisfactory  medical  service 
to  all  people  of  the  United  States  at  costs 
they  can  meet  Is  a  pressing  one.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  many  persons  do  not  receive  service 
which  Is  adequate  either  In  quantity  or 
quality,  and  the  costs  of  the  service  are  In- 
equitably distributed.  The  result  Is  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  preventable  physical  pain 
and  mental  anguish,  needless  deaths,  eco- 
nomic Inefficiency  and  social  waste.  Further- 
more, these  conditions  are  largely  iinneces- 
sary.  The  United  States  has  the  economic 
reeoxirces,  the  organizing  ability  and  the 
technical  experience  to  solve  the  problem". 
That  quote  Is  frcan  a  report  signed  by  Ray 
Lyman  Wilbur,  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  report  was  addressed  to  Her- 
bert Hoover,  President,  United  States,  dated 
1932. 

Apparently,  the  health  care  crisis  la  at 
least  39  years  old.  During  the  past  39  years, 
the  Insurance  Industry  has  tried  and  failed. 
The  Federal  Government  has  tried  via  Medl- 
care/Medlcaid  and  failed. 

However  these  two  score  years  have  not 
been  completely  lost.  Through  legislation  and 
practice,  the  principle  that  all  Americans  are 
entitled  to  health  care  has  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  all.  Thus,  the  argument  of  the 
70's  is  not  government  intervention  in  health 
care,  but  rather  how  fast  this  Intervention 
Is  to  occur,  by  what  means  Government  is  to 
Intervene,  and  at  the  sacrifioe  of  what  tra- 
ditional relationsiUps. 

Those  who  object  to  Goveriunent  inter- 
vention should  have  been  manning  the  pic- 
ket lines  when  State  Health  Departments 
first  began  to  distribute  Immimologlcal  ma- 
terials for  use  on  Infants,  and  when  public 
schools  began  screening  for  TB  and  mass 
Innoculatlona  for  diphtheria,  small  pox,  and, 
more  recently,  polio.  This  is  when  Govern- 
ment Intervention  was  decided  as  the  course 
America  was  to  follow. 

Many  thought  that  the  Insiirance  approach 
would  prevent  Government  domination  of 
the  health  care  field.  At  the  present  time. 
Insurance  In  force  is  at  an  all  time  high. 
The  health  care  field  has  become  the  tliird 
largest  industry  in  the  Nation — »63  blllloo 
in  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  Federal  share  of  this  Is  $21  bUUon; 
therefore,  one-third  of  the  health  care  In- 
dustry already  Involves  Fedwal  monies.  In- 
surance failed  because  of  the  nattire  of  the 
Insurance  industry.  Insiuance  Is  based  on 
reparation — not  prevention.  People  do  n0t 
want  to  be  sick.  They  want  health  care  that 
will  prevent  Illness. 

This  lack  of  preventive  orientation  leads 
to  a  feeling  that  the  health  indiutry  has 
faUed. 

When  you  damage  an  auto,  the  Insurance 
company  can  pay  for  repair  of  the  auto. 
When  you  are  sick,  the  Insurance  company 
can  pay  the  oost  of  the  Illness.  But  in  each 
case,  the  victim  was  only  returned  to  pre- 
vtoxis  status,  the  damage  vras  not  prevented. 
Another  reason  insurance  fails  is  that  In- 
surance Is  oriented  to  a  proof  of  loos.  An 
adjuster  must  approve  the  claim  in  auto 
damage.  In  Illness,  you  must  ustially  be  hos- 
pitalized to  claim  a  loss.  Thus,  In  an  at- 
tempt to  control  costs,  the  Inauranoe  in- 
dustry forces  over-utilization  of  the  most 
expensive  facet  of  health  care-^oepltal- 
ization. 

Another  example  of  Insurance  mentality 
failure  1«  exemplified  by  Blue  Shield  In  thia 
State.  We  now  have  the  third  prescription 
claim  form  revision  in  six  months.  This  one 
at  least  flte  a  typevsTlter.  The  average  Rx 
coeta  approximately  M-OO.   The  new  claim 
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form  require*  31  separate  pieces  oX  inforna- 
tlon  For  a  claim  of  $4.00,  no  one  can  profcees 
81  Items  of  information.  A  philosopher  (jnce 
said  "The  trouble  with  experts  Is  that  Ipiey 
can  alwavs  see  the  difficulties  In  new  Keas 
without  the  imagination  to  overcome  tUem. 
Ignorant  optimists  often  are  closer  to  the 
truth  for  the  long  run." 

This  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  l^ur- 
ance  Industry  to  attempt  new  solution^  Is 
what  has  doomed  them  to  failure,  an^  all 
the  while  the  annual  preml\im  goes  upi 

I»ederal/State  attempts  In  health  care  »ave 
also  been  a  faUure.  Under  Medicaid  the  fed- 
eral share  is  up  to  83%  share,  local,  land 
State  costs  roae  In  four  years  from  f760 
million  to  ta.a  bUUon.  All  this,  whUe  reach- 
ing less  than  half  of  the  people  ellglbW  for 
Medicaid  coverage. 

Unfortunately,  many  proposals  now  I  be- 
fore Congress  merely  extend  the  same  1 1red 
old  systems  that  have  proven  unable  to  sope 
with  the  needs  of  the  people. 

So  what  v(rlll  happen  In  the  70's? 
I  do  not  know.  Consumerism,  which  Is  nei- 
ther a  panacea  nor  a  plague,  will  maKe  Itself 
felt  in  the  health  care  system.  It  will  n(tt  be 
a  Junior  partner  as  we  now  find  In  the 
typical  lay  hospital  board  rubber-stamping 
the  proposals  of  the  medical  staff.  Norj  will 
It  be  only  advisory,  as  is  now  found  In  many 
welfare  programs.  It  will  be  felt  as  a  full, 
or  even  sujjerlor,  partner.  I 

When  this  comprehensive  health  cafe  Is 
a  fact  of  life,  prescription  drug  coverage 
must  be  part  of  the  package.  The  "expferts " 
are  already  "too  expensive"  or  "too  xtany 
claims  to  be  processed".  To  them  I  replyithat 
the  alternative  to  prescription  drug  «)ver- 
age  la  what  Is  too  expensive.  Data  now  ^van- 
able  shows  that  a  higher  Incidence  of  I  pre- 
scription drug  usage  actually  results  In  a 
decrease  of  hospitalization  and  an  attendant 
overaU  cost  reduction.  This  comes  fr^m  a 
study  of  adjacent  counties  In  California 
where  "Paid  Prescriptions,  Inc.,  Is  the  adtnln- 
Istrator  of  a  comprehensive  health  care  plan, 
furthermore,  we  are  only  talking  abouit  10* 
on  the  dollar  of  total  health  care  tsoets. 
Hospitals  consume  60%.  Medical -surgical 
consumes  26%. 

This  10%  drug  cost  Is  not  a  lot,  bi^  for 
millions  of  Americans,  and  I  refer  to  ovm  sen- 
ior cltlaens,  *6  to  $10  per  month  for  llfe- 
malntalnlng  drugs  can  be  a  real  burde4.  Af- 
ter paying  rent  or  real  estate  taxes,  utilities. 
food  and  clothing,  these  few  dollar^  can 
really  put  the  pensioner  in  a  financial  bind. 
I  see  these  people  In  my  pharmacy  ever}  day. 
as  all  of  you  do.  Somehow  we  must  translate 
our  concern  for  the  people  into  actlcto  on 
the  part  of  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion. , 

Sure,  there  are  plans  for  1974  or  lflr76  or 
some  other  future  date.  Even  If  they  Idon't 
get  around  to  prescription  coverage  until 
1986.  It  wlU  stUl  be  m  time  for  me.  Bui  will 
these  plans  help  Mrs.  Jensen?  She  is  87.  a 
diabetic.  She  helped  her  husband  brealc  sod 
on  the  Dakota  prairie  m  1912.  and  noW  she 
Is  struggling  to  maintain  her  home.  I  am 
afraid  that  1978  may  be  too  late  for  hqr. 

ImplemenUng  this  Rx  coverage  will  i>ot  be 
simple,  but  It  can  be  done  and  done  qaickly. 
Those  "experts"  that  cannot  and  solutions 
might  consider  accepting  the  help  the  phar- 
maceutical profession  has  offered.  It  la  Js  not 
necessary  to  ask  for  help.  All  of  our  national 
org&nlaatlons,  OJxd.  this  State  organiaition. 
have  already  offered  to  help. 
Many  of  our  old  concepts  may  nqed  to 
4.  be  re-examined.  In  the  light  of  new  icnowl- 
edge  about  drug  Interactions,  Is  the  concept 
of  free  choice  of  pharmacy  still  vali4?  Pa- 
tient medication  profiles  are  a  must  today 
for  both  hoepltalized  and  ambulatorf  per- 
sona Theoe  medication  profiles  are  of  value 
only  If  complete  and  m  one  place. 

Surveys  indicates  that  a  pediatrician 
eam«  $40,000  per  year.  But  he  si>end$  26% 
of  bis  time  fT»mining  well  babies,  "this  Is 
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not  a  $40,000  per  year  Job.  In  pharmacy,  can 
we  really  Justify  using  highly  skUled 
pharmacists  to  count  and  pour  and  to 
type  labels?  I  do  not  know  the  answers  to 
these  and  many  more  rhetorical  questions, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  average  U.S.  citizen 
feels  he  has  a  right  to  good  health.  Do  we. 
as  health  professionals,  assUt  In  a  new  sys- 
tem of  health  care  or  are  we  all  going  home 
in  48  hours  to  coimt  and  pour  and  say  "who 
am  I  to  challenge  the  doctor?",  or  In  a  hos- 
pital to  say  "the  nurse  said  It  was  okay." 
Shall  we  do  the  patient,  our  community,  our 
State,  and  our  Nation  some  good,  or  shall  we 
stand  behind  the  counter  "two-fingering"  the 
typewriter  until  death  do  us  part? 
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HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1971 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  late- 
ly we  here  in  the  Congress  have  been  re- 
ceiving a  great  deal  of  mail  and  listening 
to  quite  a  number  of  people  advocating 
substantial,  and  indiscriminate,  in- 
creases in  the  services  and  levels  of  wel- 
fare assistance  in  the  United  States.  I 
have  been  publicly  supporting  revisions 
of  our  existing  welfare  system  and  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  very  real  place  for 
assistance  to  those  in  our  country  who 
cannot,  for  one  reason  or  another,  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  their  family. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  we  must 
take  care  to  avoid  creating  a  State  in 
which  welfare  becomes  an  end  itself 
rather  than  a  means  to  one's  self-im- 
provement. Prof.  Gunnar  Myrdal,  an  au- 
thority on  social  problems  in  his  home 
country  of  Sweden  and  in  other  nations 
of  the  world,  speaks  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Sweden  and  of  welfsuism  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  Nation's  Business.  In  light 
of  some  of  the  solutions  wliich  have  been 
put  forth  for  our  situation  I  believe  that 
we  can  learn  some  lessons  from  Profes- 
sor Myrdal's  comments,  and  I  recom- 
mend his  remarks  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  consideration: 

OUNNAB    MYKDAL    TALKS    ABOtJT    TaOHBLSS    IN 

"Utopia" 

Stockholm. — The  impossible  happened  in 
the  welfare  state  of  Sweden  not  long  ago. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Swedes — profession- 
als, including  Judges,  doctors  and  teachers; 
varloiis  white  ooUar  workers.  Including  mu- 
nicipal employees:  and  railwaymen — went  on 
strike. 

It  was  class  strife  In  an  egalitarian  society 
and  it  came  at  a  time  when  taxes  were  m- 
credlbly  high  and  when  Inflation  tn  a  na- 
tion so  often  called  "Utopia"  roared  up  and 
up  and  up. 

As  springtime  arrived.  It  was  obvious  that 
changes  could  be  expected  In  Swedish  wel- 
farism, and  In  the  public's  attltiide  toward 
unions. 

One  man  who  saw  a  need  for  changes  was 
an  architect  of  this  welfare  state:  Ounnar 
Myrdal,  the  internationally  renowned  thinker 
and  economist.  In  his  small  office  near  the 
top  of  a  Stockholm  skyscraper,  he  talked  to 
a  Nation  s  Business  editor  about  his  views. 

Much  of  what  Prof.  Myrdal  said  applies  to 
the  United  States,  for  the  two  countries  are 
•lUke  in  numerous  ways.  Many  Americans 
feel  their  nation  is  moving  down  the  road 
Sweden  has  already  traveled. 
Prof.  Myrdal,  author  of  "An  American  Di- 


lemma," "Asian  Drama,"  "The  Cballenga  ol 
World  Poverty,"  "Beyond  the  Welfare  State" 
and  other  books,  emphatically  made  it  clear 
he  does  not  want  to  disassemble  the  welfare 
state  In  his  homeland. 

But  he  also  made  It  clear  be  feels  there  can 
be  excesses  In  welfarism,  as  he  discussed: 

HANDOUTS 

He's  against  the  welfare  check  for  those 
who  can  work,  he  said.  "Instead,  every  per- 
son should  have  a  Job,  for  without  a  Job 
there  is  no  dignity."  The  welfare  situation  in 
the  United  States  "Is  scandalous.  Just  hor- 
rible. It  must  be  changed."  When  welfare 
recipients  are  given  cash.  In  many  cases  all 
they  do  Is  get  "bigger  automobiles  and  fancy 
dresses.  These  problems  are  too  deep,  brother, 
to  solve  with  cash." 

He  has  deep  "reservations  about  the  Amer- 
ican guaranteed  Income  plan." 

Instead  of  cash  welfare  handouts,  Prof. 
Myrdal  said,  "aid  in  kind  should  be  pro- 
vided— ^better  schools,  hospitals,  parks.  Hous- 
ing must  be  Improved.  Day  nurseries  should 
be  built  so  mothers  can  go  off  to  Jobs."  And. 
he  said,  family  planning  aid  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

HAPPINESS 
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Welfare  state  aid.  Prof.  Myrdal  said,  often 
falls  to  create  the  happiness  and  content- 
ment It  is  supposed  to.  No  country,  certainly 
not  Sweden,  "Is  a  picture  of  paradise.  Here 
the  Uon  Is  not  beside  the  sheep." 

Greediness  exists  in  the  welfare  state. 
There  Is  always  agitation  for  lowering  the 
retirement  age  and  "everyone  wants  the  road 
In  front  of  his  home  paved.  People  want 
more  nurseries,  more  hoepitals  .  .  .  more  and 
more." 

When  people  have  to  Une  up  to  receive 
payments,  "they  are  angry." 

At  the  same  time  that  people  are  demand- 
ing more  benefits,  they  are  complaining 
about  high  taxes.  "The  people  must  realize 
they  can't  get  something  for  nothing." 

Bureaucrats  thmk  they  know  more  about 
what  a  citizen  wants  than  the  citizen  him- 
self does.  Prof.  Myrdal  added.  He  recalled 
how  bureaucrats  tried  to  tell  his  uncle  In 
Dalecarlla  (a  central  Swedish  province) 
"where  to  put  the  doors  In  his  house"  after 
the  uncle  got  a  state  loan  for  reconstruction. 

CLASHXS    BKTWXEN    CLASSK8 

Since  the  Swedish  welfare  state  reduced 
the  range  in  income  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  paid  workers,  between  upper,  middle 
and  lower  classes,  sharp  frictions  have  devel- 
oped in  a  society  where  everyone  supposedly 
Is  to  be  made  equal.  Extensive  strikes  among 
middle-class  white-collar  union  members 
grew  from  these  frictions. 

"The  middle-  and  upper-class  imlon  mem- 
bers must  come  to  their  senses.'"  Prof.  Myrdal 
said.  "They  create  trouble  for  everyone.  It'« 
become  a  class  struggle  with  the  academic* 
[tmlverslty  graduates]  and  civil  servants  see- 
ing the  lower  classes  creeping  up  on  them 
and  not  liking  it." 

Miscalculations  have  been  made  in  Sweden 
on  attitudes  of  union  members.  "We  thought 
the  upper-  and  middle-class  unions  would 
show  as  much  respect  for  society  as  lower- 
class  unions  have,  but  this  was  a  mistake 
When  white-collar  and  professional  people 
struck.  Prof.  Myrdal  said,  it  was  a  case  of 
a  few  men  being  in  a  position  to  stop  every- 
thing. "This  was  their  freedom,  but  non- 
freedom  for  everyone  eUe." 

He  called  for  disbanding  Swedish  unlOM 
of  professionals  and  university  graduates  and 
for  denying  Swedish  Army  officers  Md  s 
wide  range  of  government  employee8--lii- 
cludlng  Judges,  teachers,  municipal  workers 
and  raUwaymen — the  right  to  strike. 

INTLATION 

BaUoonlng  costs  throughout  the  econany 
are  among  Prof.  Myrdal's  greatest  wp»^«»; 
"Inflation  Is  upsetting  for  everyone.  It  s  neu 
for  every  society." 


The  situations  hers  and  In  the  United 
states  are  alike  in  that  all  poUtlcal  parties 
«miDete  in  offering  more  and  bigger  welfare 
KMoefltt  Prof.  Myrdal  said.  This,  be  added. 
iVas  true  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  as 
it  is  of  leaders  of  Sweden's  Social  Democratic, 
Uberal.  Conservative.  Centre  and  Commu- 
nist parties. 

Too  many  people  In  a  welfare  state  look 
uDon  the  state  as  an  employer.  Prof.  Myrdal 
said  "They  forget  the  state  is  aU  of  m." 

To  put  Prof.  Myrdal's  thoughts  in  context, 
an  examination  of  the  Swedish  welfare  sUte 
ghould  be  made. 

FRES — AT   A    PRICX 

Children  under  16  receive  nontaxable  al- 
lowances. Nearly  every  kind  of  health  care 
(gome  dental  care  is  excepted)  Is  provided 
free  for  youngsters.  Nurseries,  nursery 
schools,  lelsuretlme  centers  and  camps  are 
free  or  provided  at  vastly  reduced  costs. 
Child  welfare  officers  stand  by  with  copious 
advice. 

Free  education  is  available  at  universities 
as  well  as  at  lower-level  schools.  Most  school 
meals  and  supplies  are  free.  School  travel 
allowances  are  paid  out.  There  Is  a  tremen- 
dous range  of  educational  grants,  the  size 
depending  on  family  Income. 

Though  there  Is  practically  no  unemploy- 
ment, the  government  has  special  employ- 
ment services  that  provide  Job  opportunity 
news,  training,  and  transfer  grants. 

Young  p>eople  who  aren't  well  off  can  get 
loans  for  furniture.  The  man  and  wx>man 
don't  have  to  be  married;  Just  living  together 
will  qualify  them. 

Every  mother  receives  a  maternity  allow- 
ance, with  extra  money  paid  for  twins.  Med- 
ical needs  Including  services  of  mldwlves  and 
stays  at  maternity  hospitals  are  provided 
free.  Family  guidance  centers  offer  young 
mothers  plenty  of  advice.  Some  dental  serv- 
ices are  provided.  If  a  prospective  mother 
wants  an  abortion,  It's  hers. 

Tenants  with  children  get  help  In  paying 
their  rents. 

Old  age  pensions  of  one  kind  or  another 
cover  Just  about  everyone.  Supplements  are 
avaUable  to  boost  Income  of  the  elderly. 
Social  and  home  help  of  many  kinds  are 
given  the  aged  and  handicapped. 

A  woman  who  feels  the  need  of  a  holiday 
can  get  government  aid  If  her  income  does 
not  go  above  a  quite-liberal  figure. 

niness  and  accident  benefits  are  nearly 
all-covering.  Disabled  citizens.  Including 
those  disabled  by  too  much  whiskey,  can 
get  considerable  help,  depending  In  many 
cases  on  their  abilities  to  pay  part  of  their 
bills.  Several  programs  help  the  family  whose 
breadwinner  has  passed  away. 

Pajring  for  all  of  this,  and  more,  has  made 
Swedish  taxes  mountain-high. 

A  person  earning  $10,000  a  year  pays  up 
to  46  per  cent  In  direct  national  and  local 
Income  taxes,  pliu  another  16  to  20  per 
cent  in  sales  taxes  and  other  levies.  A  Swede 
making  $20,000  a  year  pays  up  to  54  per  cent 
in  Income  taxes,  with  numerous  other  taxes 
heaped  on  top  of  that.  A  value  added  tax  on 
appliances  and  large  items  such  as  cars  or 
boats  amounts  to  15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  item. 

As  welfare  benefits  have  expanded  and 
taxes  have  gone  steadily  higher,  the  Swedes 
have  been  beset  by  fearful  Inflation.  Cus- 
tomarily, it  has  raged  at  an  annual  rate  of 
7  per  cent. 

After  years  of  constantly  cheapening 
money.  Sweden  has  become  a  very  expensive 
country  to  live  in,  or  visit. 

THK  SPICE  OUT  OF  LDT 

Welfarism  has.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
people,  taken  much  of  the  spice  out  of  life 
In  Sweden,  as  the  citizenry  has  leaned  so 
heavily  on  the  state. 

Swedish  culture  Increasingly  has  become 
a  matter  of  imports  from  more  Imaginative 
populations. 
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UntU  the  divisive  Issue  of  the  strikes  last 
winter,  Swedes  found  few  domestic  matters 
to  get  excited  about.  So  they  have  spent 
large  amounts  of  time  worrying  about  other 
people's  problems,  mcludlng  the  Viet  Nam 
War. 

They  have  made  big  productions  of  ship- 
ping aid  to  the  Viet  Cong,  and  to  Castro's 
Cuba.  They  also  have  delighted  in  listening 
to  speeches  by  U.S.  servicemen  who  have  de- 
serted. 

Virulent  antl-Amerlcanlsm,  which  grew 
partly  from  the  fact  that  life  was  so  placid, 
even  took  the  form  of  trying  to  degrade  the 
American  ambassador,  the  distinguished 
Negro,  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Holland.  (Sweden's 
brand  of  neutralism  has  found  little  favor 
among  her  neighbors,  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Unlike  the  Swedes,  both  are  members  of 
NATO  and  seek  Common  Market  member- 
ship.) 

Prof.  Myrdal  took  note  of  the  blandness 
of  Sweden's  society: 

"Society  does  not  need  rebels  and  ardent 
reformers  any  longer,  and  neither  does  It 
have  any  place  for  the  diehard  philosophers 
of  reaction.  It  has,  Instead,  use  for  large 
cadres  of  practical  tacticians,  organizers  and 
bureaucrats.  Most  potential  Intellectuals  are 
now  being  drawn  into  these  cadres  early  in 
life. 

"Their  adventurousness  Is  calmed  down, 
and  they  seem  to  be  happy  to  be  engaged  in 
practical  matters.  But,  of  course,  not  all  re- 
act in  this  way. 

"I  will  honestly  confess  that  to  me,  per- 
sonally. Sweden  has  become  somewhat  bor- 
ing, while  I  feel  excited  about  America,  the 
underdeveloped  regions  and  most  other  coun- 
tries where  there  are  staggering  problems  and 
spectacular  struggles  to  wage." 

Prof.  Myrdal,  who  owns  stocks  In  U.S.  com- 
panies and  whose  son-in-law,  Derek  C.  Bok, 
has  been  named  the  next  president  of  Har- 
vard, Is  anything  but  antl-Amerlcan.  He 
visits  America  six  or  eight  times  a  year,  lec- 
tures regularly  at  universities  and  admits  he 
often  works  more  with  America  than  with 
Sweden  In  mlhd. 

He  warmly  greets  American  visitors  at  his 
Institute  for  International  Economic 
Studies — part  of  the  University  of  Stockholm. 
With  bis  tremendous  Imagination  and  his 
wlde-rovlng  mind  he  is  as  free  with  his  con- 
versation as  he  Is  frugal  with  bis  clgarets 
(he  takes  a  few  puffs,  stubs  out  the  clgaret 
carefully  and  later  fires  It  up  again). 

He's  candid  about  bis  country,  which  he 
obviously  loves  dearly,  and  there  Is  one  par- 
ticular thing  which  Irks  him  deeply.  It  Is 
to  repeat  the  canard  that  Sweden  has  the 
world's  highest  suicide  rate.  It  doesn't.  Sev- 
eral other  nations  have  a  much  higher  rate. 
Prof.  Myrdal  comes  on  strong  when  a  visi- 
tor casually  asks  Just  what  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment has  nationalized  recently. 

"Nothing."  the  professor  fires  back.  In  fact 
the  tobacco  Industry  Is  being  denationalized. 
Most  of  Sweden's  economy  has  always  been 
In  the  private  sector,  though  there  Is  far 
more  government  ownership  than  In  the 
United  States.  There  Is  nationalization,  for 
example,  in  transportation,  in  the  liquor 
Industry,  and  In  several  smaller  Industries 
In  Lapland,  where  It  Is  so  cold  and  sparely 
pK>pulated  that  private  capital  is  hard  to 
come  by. 

GENERALS    ON    THE    PICKET    LINE? 

With  Army  officers  and  even  clergymen 
in  the  ranks  of  unionists,  Sweden  presents 
a  spectacle  of  vastness  not  only  in  taxation 
and  welfare  benefits,  but  also  in  unionism. 

However,  except  for  an  occasional  rather 
minor  flareup.  there  was  labor  peace  until 
Just  after  Christmas,  when  big  trouble  broke 
out. 

Middle-  and  upper-class  unionist*  wanted 
large  pay  Increases  which  would  put  them 
once  again  well  ahead  of  lower-class  work- 
position  they  were  losing  as  the  wel- 
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fare  state  constricted  wage  differences.  The 
government  offered  raises  one  third  the  size 
of  those  demanded. 

One  of  the  most  agitated  unions  was  the 
Confederation  of  Professional  Associations. 
Other  highly  irritated  unions  Included  those 
representing  white  collar  salaried  employ- 
ees, teachers  and  highly  paid  civil  servants. 

Strikes  broke  out  across  the  country. 
Schools  were  closed.  Courts  shut  down.  Trains 
did  not  run;  dispatchers  sent  themselves 
home. 

In  the  midst  of  It  all  the  government  toyed 
with  the  Idea  of  barring  3,000  unionized 
Army  officers  from  military  bases.  This  would 
have  forced  the  officers'  union  to  pay  them 
weekly  sums  equal  to  the  strike  benefits 
|)aid  other  member*-,  of  the  same  union 
who  had  walked  off  civilian  Jobs.  This,  the 
government  said,  would  break  the  union  fi- 
nancially. 

At  the  last  moment  the  government 
backed  off.  though  some  military  maneuvers 
were  canceled  in  anticipation  of  an  official 
lockout. 

Besides  saving  government  face,  the  change 
of  plans  saved  innocent  officers  from  be- 
ing stranded  outside  bases  which  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  enter.  They  could 
not  have  caught  trains  home  either,  of 
course,  because  the  railways  were  struck. 

THOUGHTS    OP    THE    FtTnTBE 

Clashes  between  the  classes  set  Swedes  to 
thinking  about  problems  and  alternatives. 

Staffan  Burenstam-Llnder.  member  of  the 
Riksdag  (Parliament)  and  deputy  head  of 
the  Conservative  Party,  said  that  If  a  non- 
Sodallsrt;  government  gets  Into  power,  there 
will  be  few  major.  Immediate  changes  In 
the  direction  of  government. 

"But."  he  said,  "small  changes  In  direc- 
tion amount  to  large  changes.  Like  a  ship, 
a  small  change  In  course,  if  maintained, 
means  you  are  many  degrees  off  the  original 
course. 

"  "We  would  encourage  private  savings, 
more  private  home  building  and  ownership, 
more  holding  of  stock  in  companies.  This 
would  leave  more  money  In  the  hands  of 
people   who  earn   it." 

Mr.  Burenstram-Llnder  said  the  Conserva- 
tives are  pressing  for  adoption  of  a  scheme 
to  encourage  private  saving.  The  plan  would 
operate  generally  like  this:  A  Swede  who 
puts  away  as  much  as  2  per  cent  of  his  salary 
annually  for  as  long  as  five  years  would  be 
given  a  sizable  deduction  off  the  amount  of 
income  he  declares  on  his  tax  return. 

The  Social  Democrats,  In  power  for  nearly 
four  decades,  have  In  recent  years  lost  their 
majority  In  Parliament  and  now  hold  onto 
the  government  only  because  Prime  Minister 
Olof  PsUme  gets  the  Communists  to  vote  with 
them.  The  Palme  government  could  well  top- 
ple within  a  year.  Mr.  Palme,  who  got  part 
oif  his  education  in  the  United  States,  Is  so 
unpopular  in  Washington  he  was  not  invited 
to  the  White  House  during  a  visit  last  year. 

A  government  official  from  Mr.  Palme's 
Bide  of  the  political  spectrum  also  looked 
ahead  for  Sweden. 

Bror  Rexed.  chief  of  several  welfare  serv- 
ices, said  he  feels  that  taxation  is  near  the 
ceiling,  that  the  government  probably  can't 
collect  much  more  than  It  now  does.  At  the 
same  time,  he  said,  refinements  can  Improve 
good  programs  and  new  programs  can  replace 
poorer  ones.  More  women  can  be  brought  Into 
the  working  corps  and  a  larger  p>ercentage 
of  the  almost  automatic  4  per  cent  annual 
expansion  of  the  Swedish  economy  ccm  go 
toward  paying  added  costs,  he  said. 

One  government  official  who  wished  to  re- 
main anonymous  said  some  of  the  present 
discontent  was  caused  by  local  programs 
which  promised  more  to  the  people  than 
could  be  delivered. 

Another  problem,  he  said.  Is  that  "we  are 
educating  many  youths  Just  so  they  can  be 
educated."  He  added: 
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■Sweden  poaslbly  cannot  afford  soine  of 
Uie  aoclal  progranu  It  h*B.  We  know  f^U  well 
there  are  many  poor^eople  who  cani^ot  af- 
rord  the  new,  low-coet  hoiialn*  we're  buUd- 
ing  for  them.  Too  much  of  their  incotne  al- 
ready goes  to  the  state  for  welfare. 

"Something  Is  wrong  and  we  must  recon- 
cile the  money  we  pay  to  house  these  l*w-ln- 
come  people  with  the  money  we  mu^  pay 
workers  to  put  up  the  houses. 

"There  are  many  people  In  Swedeh  who 
feel  we  have  gone  too  far  and  this  Is  ^  cause 
of  some  of  the  strikee  we're  having." 

Does  all  this  Indicate  anything  for  Amer- 
ica? Probably.  ^     .      j,      .. 

As  Prof.  Myrdal  put  It:  "You're  4lready 
more  of  a  welfare  sUte  than  some  Amfrlcans 
think."  He  noted  that  "President  NUen  haa 
done  some  things  along  theee  lines  recently," 
and  recalled  President  Johnson's  ara»t  So- 
ciety as  being  recognltlMi  of  the  welfare 
state  as  a  national  goal.  | 

Prof.  Myrdal,  however,  made  It  cle^r  once 
a^n  that  he  doesn't  favor  leaving  the  wel- 
fare road — only  changing  some  of  tha  travel 
methods.  _^ 

America,  he  said,  should  clear  out  j  overty 
pockets,  and  bring  people  up  from    'slum- 


mlndednees,"  by  spending  an  extra 
dollars  In  the  next  decade. 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  FINAN- 
CIAL ASSISTANCE  POR  MINqRITY 
GROUP  STUDENTS  i 
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HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

Of    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STTATES 
Monday,  April  26.  1971 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  many  qualified  black  Americans  as 
well  as  Spanish-speaking  a^d  other 
minority  group  young  Americans  fall  to 
attend  college  because  of  the  higjh  cost 
of  higher  education. 

Recognixing  this  situation,  many  col- 
togea  and  universities  have  established 
special  programs  to  assist  eligible  minor- 
ity group  students. 

Recently,  Mr.  Jose  Andres  Chadon,  an 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  adviser 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  com- 
piled a  directory  of  thoee  in  charge  of 
special  programs  available  for  minority 
group  students.  ( 

I  believe  this  Information  is  Impor- 
tant and  can  be  very  valuable.        I 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  th|it  the 
directory  be  printed  in  the  Rjico^d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  directory 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

DnacTOBT  or  Sfbcial  Procbams  and  Finan 
cial    assistance    for    mlnokitt    orotrp 
Stuiwnts 

(By  JoM  AiKlres  Chacon) 
Harold   R.    Doughty,   Director,   UiiiverBlty 
Admlsalon.  Adelphia  Unlveralty,  Garden  City. 
Long  Uland  11&30. 

Office  of  Admlsfiton,  Albion  CoUege,,  Albion, 
Michigan  48234. 

Mr.  Alexander  Campbell.  Jr..  Dlr«c«c«  of 
Admlasione.  Albright  College,  13th  an4  Sxeter 
Streets,    Heading.    Penneylvanla    1M94. 

Director  of  Admiaelona.  Alderaon-Broaddus 
Ooa««e,  PhUlppl,  Weet  Virginia  Director.  Op- 
eration Opportunity.  Alfred  University,  Box 
786.  Alfred,  New  York   14803. 

Mr.  Victor  R  Zack,  Jr..  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, Allegany  OoUege.  MettdvlUew  Pennsyl- 
vania IMgft. 
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Mr.  Prank  J.  Qreve,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
of  Admission,  Amherst  College,  Amheret, 
MasAacbusetts  01002. 

Director  of  AdmlsBlons,  Antloch  College. 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  46387. 

Anthony  T.  Podesta,  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, Barat  College,  Lake  Forest,  nUnols 
60045. 

Muriel  L.  Roeth,  Assistant  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, Bard  College,  Annand«le-on-Hud- 
son,  New  York  12504. 

Miss  Helen  M.  McCann,  Director  of  Ad- 
missions. Barnard  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  New  York  10027. 

Mr.  Milton  Llndholm,  Dean  of  Admissions, 
Bates  College,  Lewlston,  Maine  04240. 

Marjorte  Darling,  Director  of  Admissions, 

Beaver  College.  Olenslde,  Pennsylvania  19038. 

Mrs.  Devld  B.  Aldrlch,  Acting  Director  of 

Admissions,  Bennington  College.  Bennington, 

Vermont  05201. 

Mr.  Allan  T.  Morrelm,  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky  40403. 
Mary  Cosner,  Director  of  Admissions, 
Blackburn  College,  CarllnvUle.  nunols  62626. 
Edmond  D.  Walsh,  S.J.,  Dean  of  Admis- 
sions, Boston  College,  Chestnut  HIU,  Mas- 
sachusetts 02167. 

Boeton  University  Afro-American  Program, 
Office  of  Admissions.  121  Bay  State  Road, 
Boeton.  Massachusetts  02215. 

Admissions  Office,  Bowdoln  College,  Bruns- 
wick. Maine  04011. 

Mr.  Robert  Beard.  Upward  Bound,  Bowling 
Green  State  University.  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 
43402. 

Mr.  OrvUl  Northdurft,  Dean  of  Admission. 
Bradley  University,  Peorta,  Ullnols  61606. 

Mr.  Donald  Potts,  Director  of  Special  Re- 
cruitment, Brandels  University,  Waltham, 
Massachusetts  12154. 

Mrs.  Barbara  L.  Bargeson.  Admissions  As- 
sistant. Brlarcllff  College.  Brlarcllfl  Manor, 
New  York  10610. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Nurse,  Admission  Officer, 
Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
12912. 

Elizabeth  O.  Vermey.  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, Bryn  Mawr  College.  Bryn  Mawr,  Penn- 
sylvania 19010. 

Mr.  Richard  V.  Wagner,  Project  Director, 
Bucknell  University,  Lewlsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania 17837. 

Mr.  Fred  Easter,  Assistant  Director,  Carle- 
ton  OoUege,  Northfleld,  Minnesota  55067. 

Mr.  Timothy  B.  Evers,  Assistant  Director  of 
Admissions,  Case  West«m  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44106. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Nemu,  Dean  of  AdmlMlons, 
Cazenovta  College,  Cazenovla,  New  York 
13035. 

Franoes  R.  Hall,  Director  of  AdnUasions, 
Ceder  Crest  College,  Allentown,  Pwinayl- 
vanla  18104. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Sellers,  Director  of  A<kiils- 
alons  &  Records,  Central  State  Univentty, 
WUberforce,  Ohio  45384. 

Admissions  OfOoe,  Chatham  College,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pennsylvania  15232. 

Mr.  John  W.  Work,  2090  7th  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10027  (The  City  University 
of  New  York,  536  East  80th  Street,  New  York. 
New  York  10021). 

Financial  Aids  Officer,  Clark  College.  At- 
lant«^  Georgia  30314. 

Mr.  Gary  S.  Poor.  Associate  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, Clark  University,  Worcester.  Mas- 
sachusetts 10610. 

Mr.  Dale  R.  Morgan,  Assistant  Director,  Coe 
College.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa  52402. 

Mr.  Hairy  R.  Carroll.  Dean  of  Admissions, 
Colby  College,  Waterville,  Maine  04901. 

Mr.  Rupert  Jemmontt,  Director.  University 
Scholars  Program,  or  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Anthony. 
Assistant  Dean  of  Admissions,  Colgate  Uni- 
versity. Hamilton.  New  York  13346. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Hunt,  Dean  of  Admissions. 
College  of  William  &  Mary.  Williamsburg, 
Virginia  33186. 

Office  of  Admissions.  Colorado  CoUege. 
Colorado  Springs.  Colonulo  80908. 
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John  Wellington,  Admissions  Office,  Coiua. 
bla  University,  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
New  York  10087. 

Cooperative  College  Center,  108  West  Sec- 
ond Street,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York  lOtto. 
Mr.  Carson  Carr.  Jr.,  Assistant  Director  ot 
Admissions,  or  Cornell  University,  COSXP 
Program,  113  Day  Hall,  Ithaca,  New  York 
14850  (Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 
14850) . 

Rev.  Paul  W.  Rehmeler,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege,  Hanover,   New   Hampshire   03755. 

Rev.  David  D.  Cuttlno,  Assistant  Dlrectot 
of  Admissions,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania  17013. 

Office  of  Admissions,  DlUard  University, 
New  Orleans.  Louisiana  70122. 

Office  of  Admission,  Duke  University,  Dur. 
ham.  North  Carolina  27706. 

Joseph  A.  Merante,  Assistant  Director  o{ 
Admissions.  Duquesne  University,  Pltteburgh, 
Pennsylvania  15219. 

Director  of  Admission,  Elsenhower  College, 
Seneca  Falls,  New  York  13148. 

Office  of  Admissions,  Elmhurst  College, 
Elmhurst,  Illinois  60126. 

Mr.  George  A.  Hearne,  Director  of  Admli- 
sions.  Eureka  College,  Eureka,  Illinois  61530. 

Mr.  Thomas  Heaton,  Admission  Offlcer, 
Falrlelgh  Dickinson  University,  Rutherford, 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Keith  V.  Whlttlngham,  Admlisloni 
Counselor,  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology, 
227  West  27th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10001. 

Office  of  Admission.  Flsk  University,  Nash- 
vlUe,  Tennessee  37203. 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Mallete,  Assistant  Dean, 
Liberal  Arts  CoUege,  Lincoln  Square,  140 
West  62nd  Street.  New  York.  New  York  10023 
(Pordham  University,  2  Fordham  Road, 
Bronx,  New  York  10458). 

Mr.  Calvin  Crawford.  Administrative  Sec- 
retary, 226  Broadway.  New  York,  New  York 
10007  (Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Uo- 
caster,  Pennsylvania  17604). 

Dr.  Edmund  A.  Napleralskl.  Assistant  Di- 
rector. College  Orientation  Program,  George- 
town University.  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

Mr.  Joseph  Y.  Ruth.  Director  of  Admiaslow, 
George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

Mr.  Ray  3.  Preston,  Director  of  Admissions, 
George  Williams  CoUege.  566  31at  Street, 
Downers  Grove.  lUinols  60615. 

King  Scholar  Program.  Admission  Office, 
Glaasboro  State  CoUege,  Glassboro,  New  Jer- 
sey 08038. 

Miss  Mary  Ross  Flowers.  Director  of  Ad- 
missions. Goucher  College,  Towson.  Balti- 
more, Maryland  21204. 

Mr.  Rodney  Mulder.  Director,  Project  Make- 
It.  Grand  Valley  State  CoUege,  CoUege  Land- 
ing, AUendale.  Michigan  49401. 

Dale  B.  Terry,  Director  of  Admissions, 
GrlnneU  CoUege,  Grinnell,  Iowa  50112. 

Mr.  Christopher  W.  Covert,  Associate  Sec- 
retary of  Admission,  HamUton  CoUege-Klrk- 
land  CoUege.  Clinton,  New  York  13323. 

The  Registrar.  Hampton  Institute,  Hamp- 
ton, Virginia  23368. 

Mr.  L.  Fred  Jewett,  Director  of  Freshmsn 
Scholarships.  916  Holyoke  Center,  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts  02138  (Harvard  CoUege.  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts  03138) . 

Mr.  William  W.  Ambler.  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, Harverford  CoUege,  Harverford. 
Pennsylvania  19041. 

Mr.  Ronald  Reed,  Assistant  to  the  Dean, 
Hobart  &  WUllams  Smith  College,  Genevs, 
New  York  14456. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Dana,  II,  Director  of  AdmlssloM, 
Hofstra    University,    Hempstead,    New   York 

Office  of  Admissions,  Hope  CoUege.  HoUana 

Bdichlgan  49423.  _.^„t 

Mr.   Bland  T.   Brockenborough.  Asslstam 

Director  of   Admissions,  Howard  Univentty. 

Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

Director   of    Admissions,   Indiana  Central 

CoUege.  Indianapolis.  Indiana  48237. 
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Mr  Robert  J.  lannuzzo.  Assistant  Director 
nf  Admissions.  lona  College.  715  North  Ave- 
n  ,f  NeW  Rochelle.  New  York  10801. 

1^  Joseph  E.  Thompson,  OEAP  Coordina- 
te Johnson  C.  smith  University.  Charlotte, 
North  CaroUna  28208.  .    .^     . 

i2tt  James  Mandrell.  DUeotor  of  Admls- 
MOM.  Kalamazoo  College.  Kalamaeoo,  Mlchl- 

^L**Yiie8  J.  Lewis.  DUector  of  Admls- 
bIom!  Kansas  State  University.  Manhattan. 

^i^^Jwry^Hendrlck.  DUector  of  AdmU- 
slons'.  Kansas  Wesleyan  University.  Ballna. 

^Mr*B  RusseU  Shunk.  Assistant  Director 
of  Admissions,  Lafayette  College.  Kaston. 
Pennsylvania  18042.  «     -.  . 

Mr  Michael  Connaughton,  Urban  Center 
Summer  Studies  Coordinator.  LaSaUe  Col- 
lege, Olney  Avenue  at  20th  Street.  PhUadel- 
phls,  Pennsylvania  19141. 

Director  ol  Admission,  Lawrence  Unlvw- 
siiy   Appleton.  Wisconsin  64911. 

Mr  J  W.  McGeady,  Associate  Director,  Le- 
high  University,    Bethlehem,    Pennsylvania 

Mrs  Martha  B.  Ackerson,  Director  of  Ad- 
missions. Lesley  College,  Cambridge.  Mas- 
sftchusetU  02138. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Koffer.  Assistant  Dean, 
Lewis  College,  Lockport,  Illinois  80441. 

Mrs  Virginia  Fisher,  Assistant  Director  of 
Admissions,  Long  Island  University,  The 
Brooklyn  Center,  Zeckendorf  Campus. 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11301. 

Mr.  8.  Preston  Cole,  Facility  AdmlMlons 
Committee,  Lycoming  CoUege.  WUllamsport, 
Pennsylvania  17701. 

M's  Jean  M.  Hunter,  R.S.C.J..  Director  of 
Admissions,  Manhattan vllle  College,  Pur- 
chase, New  York  10677. 

Mr.  Edward  Waters,  Director,  King  Scholar 
Program,  Marlst  CoUege,  Pou^keepsle.  New 
York  12601. 

Mr.  Thomas  K.  Plofchan,  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, Marygrove  CoUege,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan 48221. 

SUter  Maureen  Kelleljer,  Assistant  to  the 
Dean,  Marymount  College,  Tarrytown,  New 
York  10591. 

Sister  M.  Jogues  I.H.M.,  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, Marywood  College,  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania 18509. 

Mr.  Jack  C.  Allen,  Director,  MUllkln  Uni- 
versity, Decatur,  Illinois  62522. 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Spagel,  Assistant  Director 
Of  Admissions,  MlUs  College,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia 94613. 

Office  of  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Mills 
College  of  Education,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10011. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  W.  Franklin,  Assistant 
Dean,  Morgan  State  College,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21212. 

Office  of  Admissions,  Morris  Brown  Col- 
lege, Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Jack  Solomon,  Director  Upward  Bound 
Program,  Mount  Mercy  College,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Director  of  Admissions,  Mount  Union  Col- 
lege, AUlance,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  Llvesey.  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, 13  University  Place,  New  York,  New 
York  10003:   (New  York  University). 

Mr.  William  Ihlanfeldt,  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, Northwestern  University,  Bvanston, 
Illinois  60201. 

Mr.  William  S.  Mclhath.  Associate  Director 
of  Admissions,  Oberlln  College,  Oberlln,  Ohio 
44074. 

Dr.  WlUlam  H.  Halverson,  Associate  Dean, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43210. 

Mr.  Bill  Sutton,  Ohio  University.  Athens, 
Ohio,  45701. 

Mr.  Ralph  L.  Hoffhlnes,  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dela- 
ware, Ohio  43015. 

Mr.  George  Mlms,  Pace  College,  41  Park 
Row,  New  York  10038. 
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Mr.  WUUam  D.  Sutterfleld.  Director  of  In- 
stitutional Planning.  Park  College,  Kansas 
Olty,  Missouri  641S3. 

Mrs.  LueUa  H.  Casson,  Director,  Career 
Counseling  &  Placement,  Philander  Smith 
College.  Uttle  Rock,  Arkansas  72303. 

Mr.  Gene  P.  Dean,  Director  of  Admissions, 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11306. 
Mr.  John  T.  Osander,  Director  of  Admis- 
sion, Princeton  University,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey  08540. 

Mr  Russell  J.  Ryan,  Assistant  Director  of 
Admissions,  Qulnnlplac  College,  Hamden, 
Connecticut  06518. 

Mr.  David  K.  Smith,  Dean  of  Admissions, 
RadcUfle  College.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
02138. 

Mr.  Benjamin  W.  McKendall,  Jr.,  Reed  Col- 
lege, Portland,  Oregon  97202. 

Mr.  Robert  MaGee,  Admissions  Office,  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  New  York 
13181. 

Mr.  James  B.  GUes,  Director  of  Admission, 
Rice  University,  Houston,  Texas  77001. 

Mr.  Kent  C.  Davles,  Dean  of  Admissions, 
Rlpon  College,  Rlpon,  Wisconsin  54971. 

Mr.  James  C.  Taylor,  Dean  of  Admissions, 
Rocky  Mountain  College,  BlUlngs,  Montana 
69103. 

Mr.  WllUe  J.  Hamm,  Assistant  Director  of 
Admissions  Services,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick.  New  Jersey  08903. 

Office  of  Admission,  Sarah  Lawrence  Col- 
lege, BronrvlUe,  New  York  10708. 

Dr.  George  White,  Director  of  EOF  Program. 
Seton  Hall  University,  South  Orange  Avenue, 
South  Orange,  New  Jersey  07079. 

Mrs.  Brenda  S.  FrankUn.  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions,  Simmons  College, 
300  The  Fenway,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
03115. 

Mr.  Wade  Mack,  Registrar  and  Assistant 
Dean  of  Faculty,  Skldmore  College,  Saratoga, 
Springs,  New  York  12866. 

Ave  M.  McGarry.  Director  of  Admissions, 
Smith  College,  Northhampton,  Massachusetts 
01060. 

Mr.  Ray  M.  Allen,  Dean  of  Admissions, 
Southweetem  at  Memphis,  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee 38112. 

Office  of  Admissions,  Spelman  College,  At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Hamilton,  Director,  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Program,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Albany,  1400  Washing- 
ton Avenue,  Albany,  New  York  12203. 

Mr.  Bob  Seavy,  Admission  Offlcer,  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 
Dr.  John  L.  Johnson,  Assistant  Provost  for 
Minority  Group  Affairs — or — Mr.  Lester  H. 
Dye,  Dean  of  Admissions,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, Syracuse,  New  York  13210. 

Dean  of  Admission  and  Records,  Tennessee 
A  &  I  State  University,  NashvUle,  Tennessee 
37203. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Smith,  Director  of  Admissions, 
Tennessee  Wesleyan  College,  Athens,  Tennes- 
see 37303. 

Sister  Patricia  Longer,  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, Trinity  CoUege,  Washington.  D.C. 
20017. 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Reld,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
Programs,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala- 
bama 36088. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Pearson,  m.  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, Union  College,  Schenectady,  New 
York  12308. 

Gordon  McLlntock,  Rear  Admiral  USMS. 
Superintendent,  United  States  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy,  Kings  Point,  New  York  11024. 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Hockwalt,  AssUtant  Director 
of  Admissions,  University  of  Akron,  Akron, 
Ohio  44304. 

Mr.  Douglas  J.  Ward.  Associate  Director  of 
Admissions.  The  University  of  Arizona,  Tuc- 
son, Arizona  85721. 

Mr.  Adlne  Simmons,  Assistant  to  the  Di- 
rector. University  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois 60637. 

Professor  David  Jury.  Director.  CONNPEP, 
U-146,  The  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 
Connecticut  06268. 
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Brother  Ralph  A.  Mraulntz,  Director  of 
Admissions,  University  of  Dayton,  Dayton, 
Ohio  46409. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Mayer.  Education  Depart- 
ment, Director  of  Admissions,  University  of 
Delaware,  Nevrark,  Delaware  19711. 

Dean  of  Admissions,  University  of  Detroit, 
4001  Weet  McNlchoU  Road,  Detroit,  Michigan 
48321. 

Dean  Clarence  SheUey,  Student  Services 
Building,  610  East  John  Street,  Champaign, 
nilnolB  61820   (University  of  Dllnols). 

Mr.  PhllUp  E.  Jones,  Coordinator,  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Pfogram,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 

iSi.  Cephas  D.  Hughes.  Admissions  Coun- 
selor, University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Maryland  20742. 

Mr.  WlUlam  D.  Tunis,  Dean  of  Admissions, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mas- 
sachusetts 01002. 

Mr.  George  D.  Goodman,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Admissions,  1220  Student  Activities 
BuUdlng,  The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan  48104. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Ellis,  Registrar,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,  University,  Mississippi 
38677. 

Mr.  John  E.  Aronson,  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska 68506. 

Mr.  James  T.  Johnson,  Assistant  Director 
of  Admissions,  The  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Durham.  New  Hampshire  03834. 

Mr.  Richard  Caehwell.  Director,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  HIU,  N(»th  Caro- 
lina 37614. 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Kabosky,  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pennsylvania  15213. 

Mr.  Leo  DlMalo,  Assistant  Director,  Special 
Programs  for  Talent  Development,  University 
of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island 
02881. 

Mrs.  Claire  Hurst,  Associate  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, The  University  of  Rochester,  River 
Campus  Colleges.  Rochester,  New  York  14837. 
A.  S.  West,  Assistant  Director  of  Admis- 
sions. University  of  South  Carolina.  Oolum- 
bla.  South  Carolina  29208. 

Mr.  Conrad  Wedberg,  Jr.,  Dean  of  Admis- 
sions, University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  California  MOOT. 

Mr.  John  B.  Ranson,  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, The  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee. 
Tennessee  37376. 

Mr.  James  E.  Baugh.  Director,  Special  Pro- 
grams, University  of  Wisconsin,  432  North 
Murray,  Room  310,  Madison,  Wisconsin  63706. 
Mr.  Jefferson  Wiggins,  Community  Pro- 
grams Chairman,  Upsala  College,  East 
Orange.  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Frederick  Rechlln,  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso,  In- 
diana 46383. 

Mr.  David  E.  Wood,  Director  of  Under- 
graduate Admissions,  VanderbUt  Unlver«lty, 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37203. 

Mr.  Glen  Johnson,  Dean  of  Freshmen.  Vas- 
sar  College,  Poughkeepele,  New  York  12601. 

E.  L.  OoUymore — OR — Father  Ryan,  Office 
of  Social  Action  Programs.  Room  121.  Tolen- 
tlve  HaU,  VlUanova  University.  VUlanova, 
Pennsylvania  19086. 

Mr.  RusseU  S.  Oolee,  Assistant  Dean  of  the 
CoUege.  Wagner  College,  Staten  Island,  New 
York. 

Mr.  WllUam  M.  Mackle.  Jr.,  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid,  Wake 
Forest  University,  Wlnston-Salem.  North 
Caroaina  27109. 

Mr.  Harold  Gray.  Director  of  Admission. 
Washington  CoUege.  Chestertown.  Maryland 
21620. 

Office  of  Admissions,  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  Missouri  63130. 

Mr.  William  8.  Pool,  Director  of  Admls- 
Blons, Waynesburg  OoUege.  61  Wert  OoUege 
Street,  Waynesb'jrg,  Pennsylvania  16370. 

Mrs.  Barbara  M.  Clough,  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, WeUesley  CoUege,  Wellesley,  Ma«- 
sachusetts  02181. 
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Mr.  Joeeph  B.  Carver,  Director  of  Admis- 
sions WeUs  College,  Aurora,  New  Tori  11026. 

Mr  Harold  M.  David,  Assistant  Dea^i  of 
Admissions,  Wealeyan  University.  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut  06457. 

Mr  Floydelh  Anderson.  Assistant  De^  of 
Instruction,  West  Virginia  State  CoUegai  In- 
smute.  West  Virginia  25112. 

Mr.  Gregg  Getty,  Admissions  Coun4elor, 
Western  Maryland  Ocdlege,  Westminster. 
Maryland  21157.  I 

Miss  Mary  Ellen  Samma,  Assistant  Rec- 
tor of  Admission,  Wheaton  CoUege,  Norton. 
Massachusetts  02766.  j 

Mrs  Thomas  C.  Peebles,  Director  of  Admis- 
sions and  Financial  Aid.  Wheelock  College, 
200    The    Rlverway,    Boston,    Massacht^setts 

12215.  ^,        I        - 

Mr  PhUlp  G.  Week,  Assistant  Director  oi 
Admissions,  WUllams  College.  WUllftms- 
town,   Massachusetts   02167.  ■ 

Mr  Richard  Lolatte.  Director  of  A<tmls- 
Blons.  Windham  CoUege.  Putney,  Vermont. 

Director  of  Admission.  Xavler  University, 
New  Orleans.  Louisiana.  I 

Mr  Jonathan  F.  Fanton.  Coordinator  or 
Special  Education  Studies.  30  Whitney  [Ave- 


nue.  Room  2,  New  Haven.  Connecticut 
(Tale  University) 
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Mcculloch  corp. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSOK 

or  cAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT^  BS 

Monday.  April  26.  1971 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  McCulloch  Corp*  one 
of  the  country's  largest  privately  held  In- 
dustrial enterprises  and  a  leading, pro- 
ducer of  chain  saws,  celebrates  its;  25th 
anniversary.  i 

These  years  span  an  unparalled  record 
of  achievement  in  the  chain  saw  ind\»stry. 
In  Its  time,  the  company  has  led  th«  way 
in  designing  and  producing  lower  pticed. 
lightweight  saws  for  professional  loggers, 
tremendously  expanded  industry  poten- 
tial by  ooenlng  the  door  to  the  occasional 
user  market,  and  pioneered  the  mass 
marketing  concept  to  the  todustry. 

The  compsmy  owes  its  success,  to  part, 
to  its  adherence  to  an  old-fashioned  prac- 
tice of  giving  the  American  consumer  a 
better  product  at  a  lower  price,      i 

The  first  chato  saw  manufactured  by 
the  company  pioneered  the  use  of  dip  cast 
magnesium.  This  tonovatlve  techrjology 
produced  a  chato  saw  that  weighed  25 
pounds  less  and  was  priced  $50  below  its 
nearest  rival.  Only  2  years  later.  MJcCul- 
loch  Corp.  came  out  with  the  first  light- 
weight, one-man  saw   for  professional 

loggers.  .     ^  ,        1    I 

These  lighter  saws  helped  loggef's  to- 
crease  production  and  influenced  the  en- 
tire forest  todustry.  1 

This  year  marks  a  double  celebration 
for  Robert  P.  McCulloch.  founder  of  the 
company  and  still  president  and  ehair- 
man  of  the  board.  In  addition  to  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  company,  Mr.  \<cCul- 
loch  will  on  May  9  observe  his  I  60th 
birthday. 

Guided  by  Mr.  McCulloch.  the  com- 
pany heads  toto  its  second  quartet  cen- 
tury with  the  same  vigor  and  vislot  that 
marked  its  first  25  years.  During  a  pe- 
riod of  uncertato  economic  conditions, 
the  company  has  maintatoed  Its  opti- 
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mism  and  aggressively  expanded  its 
operations  and  will,  over  the  long  run, 
create  more  jobs. 

The  company  is  currently  testing  a 
line  of  prototype  snowmobile  engtoes 
Mid  wUl  become  the  first  American 
manufacturer  of  engines  for  this  indus- 
try. Until  now,  this  business  has  gone 
almost  entirely  to  Japanese  and  German 
firms. 

Analysts  predict  that  by  1973  the 
snowmobile  todustry  will  use  $200  mil- 
lion worth  of  engtoes  each  year.  Former- 
ly, most  of  the  money  spent  for  these 
engines  would  have  gone  to  foreign  sup- 
pliers and  weakened  this  country's  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position.  Now.  a  large 
part  of  the  funds  can  be  expected  to  re- 
mato  to  this  country  and  benefit  Amer- 
icsui  working  men  and  women. 

In  addition,  McCulloch  Electronics 
Corp..  a  newly  formed  subsidiary,  has 
begim  manufacturtog  and  markettog 
complete  power  systems  utilizing  the 
patented  McCulloch  Rapid  Charger, 
which  operates  on  an  entirely  new  prin- 
ciple and  fully  recharges  nickel-cad- 
mium batteries  up  to  90  times  faster 
than  current  methods.  McCulloch  Elec- 
tronics will  also  develop,  produce,  and 
market  a  wide  range  of  highly  special- 
ized lead-acid  batteries  for  electrically 
powered  vehicles  used  to  industry  and 
recreation. 

The  rapid-charge  technique  promises 
to  have  far-reachtog  impact  for  both 
military  and  civilian  purposes.  It  can 
be  used  in  communications  devices, 
photograpliic  equipment,  portable  ap- 
pliances, medical  tostrumentation,  and 
home  and  industrial  power  tools. 

It  may  also  eventually  help  reduce  pol- 
lution stoce  it  can  perhaps  be  applied  to 
electric  automobiles.  One  of  the  biggest 
obstacles  to  developtog  a  practical  elec- 
tric car  has  been  the  need  to  spend  sev- 
eral hours  rechargtog  its  batteries  for 
each  hour  of  drivtog. 

The  company,  located  to  my  31st  Con- 
gressional District,  has  always  been  a 
good  neighbor.  It  is  an  equal  opportu- 
nity employer,  offers  on-the-job  training, 
and  has,  from  the  start,  been  commu- 
nity minded  and  devoted  both  time  and 
money  to  civic  betterment  groups,  pri- 
vate welfare  and  charitable  agencies,  and 
youth  organizations. 

Robert  P.  McCulloch  believes  strongly 
to  the  free  enterprise  system  and  the 
benefits  it  brtogs.  He  began  his  own  to- 
dustrial  career  in  1931  during  one  of  the 
least  hopeful  economic  periods  to  our 
Nation's  history. 

Fresh  from  Stanford  University,  where 
he  had  just  earned  an  engtoeering  de- 
gree, young  McCulloch  founded  Mc- 
Culloch Engtoeering  Co.  to  manufacture 
engines  and  superchargers.  The  act  took 
guts  and  determtoation.  The  coimtry 
was  2  ,  years  into  the  depression  and 
bread  lines  were  growtog  longer  by  the 
day.  Prospects  for  a  new  company  seemed 

dim. 

McCulloch  successfully  steered  the 
fledgltog  company  past  these  economic 
shoals  and  saw  it  slowly  grow.  Twelve 
years  later,  when  he  sold  the  company 
to  Borg  Warner  Corp.,  it  was  second  only 
to  General  Motors  to  the  production  of 
superchargers. 
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Six  months  later,  Mr.  McCulloch  was 
back  to  bustoess  for  himself  with  Mc- 
Culloch  Aviation.  During  the  war,  the 
company  built  engtoes  for  the  armed 
forces. 

In  1946,  he  moved  from  Milwaukee  to 
Los  Angeles  and  began  what  was  to 
become  the  present  McCulloch  Corp. 

The  company  opened  for  business  in 
two  war-surplus  barracks  and  during  the 
first  year  had  fewer  than  100  employees. 
Today  it  has  800,000  square-feet  of  man- 
ufacturing and  warehoustog  space,  more 
than  1,200  employees,  and  operations  In 
five  foreign  countries. 

The  accomplishments  of  Robert  P.  Mc- 
Culloch are  to  the  American  tradition. 
In  saluttog  Mr.  McCulloch  on  his  60th 
birthday  and  his  company  on  its  25th 
anniversary,  I  am  paytog  tribute  as  well 
to  the  American  way  of  life. 
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PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  26.  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  126th 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware recently  adopted  a  most  important 
resolution  relative  to  the  prisoner  of  war 
situation. 

The  resolution  urges  the  signatories  of 
tiie  Geneva  Conventions  to  "take  all  pos- 
sible steps  to  bring  the  weight  of  world 
opinion  and  the  prestige  of  their  world 
position  to  bear  upon  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  to  require  them  to  ob- 
serve the  terms  of  the  Convention." 

I  am  to  complete  agreement  with  our 
general  assembly  to  this  matter.  It  Is 
fitting,  I  believe,  that  we  repeatedly  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  not  honored  the  provisions 
of  this  Convention  to  which  they  are  sig- 
natories. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  to  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorauzino  the  Head  of  State  and  thi 
Legislativk  Body  of  Each  of  the  Signa- 
tory Nations  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisonees 
of  War  and  to  the  Delegates  of  the  Stati 
OF    Delaware    in    the    Congress    of  thx 
United  States  for  Their  Information 
We.  your  Memorialists,  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  the 
126th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Dels- 
ware  do  hereby  respectfully  request  tl»»t: 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  a  party  to  the  Geneva  Convention 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
done  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949,  ratified  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  July  6.  IBM, 
and  entered  Into  force  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  February  2,  1956;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
is  a  party  to  the  Geneva  Convention  relaove 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  having 
acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  Convention  on 
June  28,  1957;  and  v,„.ht«1 

Whereas,  there  are  in  total,  one  hun<Jj«° 
and  thlrty-flve  signatory  nations  to  m* 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war;  and 


Whereas,  the  Convention  was  negotiated  In 
the  interest  of  world  order,  and  has  vitality 
only  80  long  as  every  nation  observes   its 

terniB;  and 

Whereas,  every  signatory  nation  has  an 
obligation  to  every  other  signatory  nation  to 
work  actively  toward  obtaining  the  observ- 
ance by  every  other  nation  of  the  terms  of 
the  Geneva  Convention;   and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
hss  not  conformed  Its  actions  to  the  terms 
of  the  Convention  which  require  provisions 
for  proper  and  humanitarian  treatment  of 
prisoners,  needed  medical  services  and  sup- 
plies to  sick  and  wounded  prisoners,  release 
of  the  names  of  prisoners  held,  release  of  the 
names  of  combatants  known  to  have  been 
killed,  delivery  of  mall  to  prisoners,  and  Im- 
partial Inspections  of  prisoner  of  war  camps 
and  facilities. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  12eth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
now  In  session,  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  concurring,  speaking  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
that  the  people  and  the  governments  of  the 
signatory  nations  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
relative  to  prisoners  of  war  are  urged  and 
requested  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  bring 
the  weight  of  world  opinion  and  the  prestige 
of  their  world  position  to  bear  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  to  require  them 
to  observe  the  terms  of  the  Convention. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Delaware  are  urged  to  take  aU 
possible  step>s  to  encourage  and  Initiate  ac- 
tions expressing  to  the  people  of  the  world 
and  particularly  to  the  people  and  govern- 
ments of  the  signatory  nations  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  the  continuing  concern  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  prisoners  of  every  nation  Including 
our  fellow  Americans  held  by  the  North  Viet- 
nam government. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be.  and  she 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  head  of  state 
and  the  legislative  bodies  of  each  of  the  sig- 
natory nations  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  which  are:  Afghanistan.  Albania.  Al- 
geria, Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Bar- 
bados, Belgium,  Botswana,  Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
Burundi.  Byelorussian  SJS.R.,  Cambodia, 
Cameroon,  Canada,  Central  African  Repub- 
lic, Ceylon,  Chile,  China  (People's  Rep.), 
Colombia,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Congo  (Kin- 
shasa), Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Dahomey,  Denmark,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia. 
Finland,  Prance.  Gabon,  The  Gambia,  Ger- 
many, Germany  (Dem.  Rep.) ,  Ghana,  Greece. 
Guatemala,  Guyana,  Haiti.  Holy  See,  Hon- 
duras, Hungary,  Iceland.  India.  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy.  Ivory  Coast. 
Jamaica,  Japan,  Jordan,  Kenya,  Korea,  Korea 
(Dem.  Rep.),  Kuwait,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Le- 
sotho, Liberia,  Libya,  Liechtenstein,  Luxem- 
bourg, Madagascar.  Malawi,  Malta.  Malay- 
sia, Mali,  Mauritania,  Mauritius,  Mexico, 
Monaco,  Mongolian  People's  Republic,  Mo- 
rocco, Nepal,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nic- 
aragua, Niger,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Pan- 
ama, Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Romania,  Rwanda,  San  Marino, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Singa- 
pore, Somali  Republic,  South  Africa,  South- 
ern Yemen,  Spain,  Sudan,  Swaziland,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  Tan- 
zania: Tanganyika,  Zanzibar;  Thailand, 
Togo,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunisia,  Turkey, 
Uganda,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  United 
Arab  Republic,  United  mngdom.  United 
States,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
Vietnam  (Vietnam,  Dem.  Rep.),  Yugoslavia, 
Zambia,  and  to  the  delegates  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
^tes,  namely.  Senators  J.  Caleb  Boggs  and 
WUUam  V.  Roth.  Jr.  and  Representative 
Pierre  8.  du  Pont  IV,  for  their  information. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ALL  ARE  NOT  BORN  WITH 
GOOD  HEALTH 


HON,  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  26.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
those  of  us  who  are  bom  with  good 
health  and  live  a  life  free  from  serious 
health  deficiencies  forget  how  fortunate 
we  are. 

Many  young  people  are  bom  with  good 
health,  but  due  to  many  reasons  suffer 
irreparable  damage  to  their  health  to 
early  life.  One  such  common  occurrence 
is  the  chronic  ear  tofection  that  de- 
stroys the  hearing  of  himdreds  of  Alaska 
children  each  year  before  they  have  ac- 
quired proficiency  to  speech  and  lan- 
guage. 

Because  these  communicative  skills  are 
so  vital  to  a  young  child's  development,  it 
is  essential  that  the  State  do  all  that  is 
to  its  power  to  tosure  adequate  health 
standards  so  our  young  people  might 
benefit  from  our  educational  programs. 

Recently  the  Alaska  Division  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation's  study  indicated 
that  loss  of  hearing  is  the  most  handicap- 
ping condition  affecting  the  health,  edu- 
cational, and  social  growth  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

Because  the  medical  needs  of  the  state 
far  surpass  the  capabilities  of  our  pro- 
fessional oflBces,  the  Alaska  State  Legis- 
lature fully  endorses  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  grant 
application  to  the  OflQce  of  Correspond- 
ing Health  Planning  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  grant  application,  if  approved,  will 
greatly  enhance  the  ability  of  the  profes- 
sional and  medical  staff  to  combat  this 
unnecessary  health  problem: 

HotrsK  Joint  Resolution  No.  56,  RKLATiNa 
TO  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Hearing  Loss 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereaa  viridespread  chronic  ear  Infection 
destroys  the  hearing  in  himdreds  of  Alaskan 
children  each  year  before  they  have  acquired 
proficiency  In  speech  and  language;  and 

Whereas  the  loss  of  communicative  skills, 
notably  speech  and  hearing,  may  render  a 
person  handicapped;  and 

Whereas  the  loss  of  hearing  has  been  shown 
by  the  Alaska  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation's "Survey  of  Handicapping  Con- 
ditions" to  be  Alaska's  most  handicapping 
condition,  adversely  affecting  the  health, 
education,  social  growth  and  economic  Inde- 
pendence of  our  citizens,  and  therefore,  the 
complete  development  of  Alaska's  manpower; 
and 

Whereas  the  nimiber  of  people  affected  and 
the  size  of  the  state  require  additional  pro- 
fessional persons  In  the  tillled  fields  of  nurs- 
ing, audlology,  medicine  and  education  of 
the  bearing  handicapped;  and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  comprehensive 
programs  be  developed  to  utilize  optimally 
the  professional  services  available  in  the  state 
for  the  prevention,  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  hearing  loss; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Alaska  Legislature 
fully  endorses  the  Dei»rtment  of  Health 
and  Welfare's  grant  application  to  the  Office 
of  Comprehensive  Health  Planning.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
as  an  Initial  step  to  supplement  the  present 
professional  nursing,  audlology,  health  edu- 
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cation  and  medicinal  servlcee  through  addi- 
tional staff  and  funds,  and  respectfully  re- 
quests the  application  be  granted  at  the  ear- 
liest poeslble  time. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
Dr.  JeSe  L.  Stelnfeld,  Surgeon  General,  X5&. 
Public  Health  Service;  Dr.  David  W.  John- 
son, Regional  Health  Director,  Region  10, 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service;  the  Honorable 
Robert  Kolor,  Project  Assistant.  Public 
Health  Service;  and  the  Honorable  Ted 
Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  U.S. 
Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Nick  Begich. 
U.S.  Representative,  members  of  the  Alaska 
delegation  In  Congress. 


ARMENL^  MARTYRS'  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arme- 
nians are  among  the  oldest  peoples  to 
human  history,  and  today  they  are  one 
of  the  few  surviving  nations  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Their  national  history  pre- 
cedes our  Christian  era  by  many  cen- 
turies. In  their  mountatoous  homeland 
to  eastern  Asia  Mtoor  they  had  con- 
stituted their  own  state  and  were  con- 
tent vtith  their  relatively  primitive  but 
todependent  existence.  However,  Ar- 
menia, lytog  across  the  path  of  con- 
querors, was  invaded  and  ovemm  by 
numerous  Asiatic  hordes,  tocludtog  the 
Mongols.  Tartars,  Seljuk  Turks,  and 
ftoally  Ottoman  Turks,  and  the  Arme- 
nian people  lived  for  centuries  under  the 
oppressive  alien  rulers  to  their  homeland. 

Overwhelmed  by  these  powerful 
hordes,  and  held  down  by  brute  force  for 
centuries,  the  Armenians  managed  to 
maintam  their  disttoct  national  entity, 
their  own  language,  and  above  all  their 
Christian  rehgion.  They  did  this  even 
under  most  adverse  circumstances  while 
imder  the  Ottoman  Turks.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  19th  century,  however,  they 
were  repressed  with  special  severity  by 
the  government  of  Turkey  and  also  by 
the  unruly  and  wild  Kurds.  The  Arme- 
nian leaders  complatoed  to  the  authori- 
ties about  the  almost  imbearable  condi- 
tions under  which  they  were  suffering, 
but  when  the  government  failed  to  do 
anything  for  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions in  the  Armenian  provinces  of  Tur- 
key, then  the  Armenians  appealed  to  Eu- 
ropean governments  for  some  aid.  These 
governments,  which  had  been  acting  as 
trustees  of  oppressed  Christian  subjects 
of  Turkey,  manifested  serious  concern 
with  the  fate  of  the  Armenians,  and  they 
tried  to  have  the  Turks  protect  the  Ar- 
menians against  the  Kurds.  The  Turks 
reluctantly  promised  to  do  this,  but  they 
remembered  it  as  Europe's  interference 
to  their  toteraal  affairs.  They  then 
thought  of  eliminating  the  Armenian 
element  in  Turkey,  through  wholesale 
massacres  if  necessary. 

Their  evil  and  inhuman  totentions 
were  revealed  to  1915.  when  to  the  course 
of  less  than  1  vear.  nearly  all  of  the  2 
million  Armenians  in  Turkey,  who  had 
for  centuries  constituted  the  most  todus- 
trious,  energetic,  peaceful,  loyal,  and  pro- 
ductive element  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
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were  uprooted  from  their  homes  andjde 
ported  to  desolate  deserts  In  Mesopo- 
tamia and  northern  Syria.  Mean\«ftiile 
more  than   1   million  Armenians  iiere 
massacred  and  lost  their  lives  through 
famine.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  toUl  ntim- 
ber  succeeded  to  save  their  lives  byj  es- 
caping to  neighboring  coimtries,  vmile 
hundreds  of  thousands  others  were  Isold 
into  slavery  to  Arabs,  KUrds,  and  Tilrte. 
That  is  the  sad  and  tragic  story  olj  the 
Armenian  people  in  Turkey.  It  isj  in- 
deed tragic  that  these  people,  who  *rere 
among  the  earliest  Christians  andi  be- 
came the  first  to  adopt  Christianitt'  as 
their  state  religion,  who  had  successfully 
held  their  own  against  all  their  bon- 
querors  and  preserved  their  national  en- 
tity, had  to  be  decimated  and  extermi- 
nated under  circumstances  of  inhi^an 
cruelty  during  the  First  World  War.  For- 
tunately for  them,  and  also  for  us  here, 
the  many  survivors  of  that  holocaust 
have  come  to  our  own  hospitable!  Re- 
public, and  in  a  relatively  short  time, 
they   have   already   made   considej-able 
contribuUon  to  our  democratic  wdy  of 
life.  They  have  made  their  marl^s  in 
industry,  in  commerce  and  trade,  li  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the  fine  arti  and 
literature.  Over  all  and  above  all.  thev 
have  become  faithful,  law-abiding,  loyal, 
and  patriotic  citizens  of  their  adapted 
country.  On  the  observance  of  th«  an- 
niversary of  their  national  tragedy,  we 
join  them  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Armenian  victims  of  Turkish  bias 
sacres  in  1915. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

does  not  dominate  the  paper  with  it.  The 
Daily  Nebraskan  also  has  excellent  re- 
views of  current  movies  and  plays,  and 
on-campus  theater  and  entertainment. 

Tomorrow,  April  24,  belongs  to  the 
yoimg.  Not  only  is  it  Collegiate  Press  Day. 
but  It  has  also  been  designated  for  a  mas- 
sive march  on  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
peace.  I  do  not  beUeve  we  can  really  sepa- 
rate the  two.  Both  days  represent  the  out- 
growth of  youthful  ideas  and  our  young 
people's  desire  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  names  of  the  people  most 
responsible  for  the  DaUy  Nebraskan  and 
whose  work  Is  an  excellent  investment  in 
Nebraska's  young  people: 

Mick  Morlarty,  editor. 

Connie  Winkler,  managing  editor. 

John  Dvorak,  news  editor. 

Oene  Hlllman,  advertising  manager. 

James  Horner,  chairman,  publlcatlona  com- 
mittee. 


CONCERN  OVER  TV  PROGRAM 
SLANTED  AGAINST  THE  TOBACCO 
INDUSTRY 


April  26,  1971 

REBIRTH  OF  A  HARBOR 


COLLEGIATE  PRESS  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

or    mCBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATljrES 

Monday,  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
is  Collegiate  Press  Day.  Deservedly  i).  We 
should  never  underestimate  the  rtle  of 
media  on  campus  as  a  voice  for  our  yoimg 
people,  a  leader  m  forming  opinlone  or  a 
catalyst  in  stirring  action. 

Collegiate  Press  Day  offers  me  ati  ap- 
propriate date  to  laud  Nebraska'^  col- 
lege newspapers  and  to  add  special  praise 
for  the  University  of  Nebraska's  Daily 
Nebraskan. 

My  high  regard  for  the  Daily  Nebras- 
kan is  also  based  on  a  more  personal 
level.  When  I  met  my  wife,  Ruthte,  she 
was  editor  of  the  university  paper. 

Today,  the  Daily  Nebraskan  boests  a 
modem,  stimulating  layout  and  diver- 
gent, well- written  suiicles  and  columns. 
TTiese  yoimg  people  take  advantage  of 
their  location  in  Nebraska's  capital.  They 
do  an  excellent  job  relating  the  workings 
of  the  State  govenunent  to  the  unif  ersity 
and  its  priorities. 

I  have  noted  their  editorial  page  sport- 
ing a  column  by  Manklewicz  and  Braden, 
and  complimented  by  the  thougjits  of 
William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.  The  newtpaper 
doee  not  seem  overly  concerned  with  Ne- 
braska's No.  1  position  in  football.  It  of- 
fers ample  space  to  sports  coverate.  but 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NOBTH   CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  a  constituent  of  mine, 
Mrs.  Harry  B.  Caldwell,  who  is  also  one 
of  the  most  dlstingiiished  and  effective 
spokesman  for  rural  progress  in  my  State 
wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  expressing 
her  concern  about  a  recent  television 
program  on  tobacco.  I  have  great  respect 
for  Mrs.  Caldwell  and  for  the  North  Car- 
olina State  Grange  which  she  heads  and 
I  believe  that  my  colleagues  would  want 
to  know  what  she  had  to  say  to  Mr.  Burch 
so  I  am  placing  her  letter  in  the  Record: 
The  North  Carolina  Statb  Granok, 

Greensboro.  N.  C,  April  1, 1971. 
Hon  Dean  Bttrch, 

Chairman,  Federal  Communicationa  Commis- 
sion, New  Post  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bitrch  :  I  have  received  a  number 
of  protests  concerning  the  March  30  Mike 
VTallace  program  which  was  shown  over  CBS- 
TV  stations.  I  attended  a  meeting  of  top  agrl- 
cviltural  leadership  last  night  and  this  was 
a  topic  of  real  concern. 

Farm  leaders  feel  that  the  program  was 
slanted  against  the  tobacco  program. 

I  have  been  identified  with  agrlc\ilture  for 
many  years  and  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  to- 
bacco program  Is  one  of  the  most  sxiccessful 
of  the  supply-management  programs.  The 
price  supports  and  production  controls  have 
kept  prices  well  above  prices  expected  In  the 
free  market.  The  monies  received  from  to- 
bacco by  the  Federal  Government  greatly 
exceeds  the  costs  of  the  tobacco  program. 
Tobacco  is  a  major  export  crop  that  contrib- 
utes to  the  favorable  balance  of  trade  so 
essential  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

Many  tobiMwo  growers  and  farm  leaders 
Join  me  In  requesting  that  equal  time  be 
given  to  clearing  up  some  of  the  misunder- 
standing created  by  Mike  Wallace  on  his 
March  30  program. 

Most  cordially, 

Mrs.  Harry  B.  Caldwux. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALDTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday.  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  amazing  what  can  be  done 
in  the  fight  against  pollution.  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  the  busiest  port  in  the  West,  had 
become  an  area  with  little,  if  any,  marine 
life.  Today,  through  hard  work,  strict 
pollution  laws,  and  Goverimient-lndUBtry 
cooperation,  the  harbor  is  making  a 
comeback  and  sea  life  is  returning. 

Federal  legislation  and  increased  pub- 
lic awareness  have  played  a  large  part 
in  this  rebirth. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act.  This 
act  prohibits  the  discharge  of  oil  and 
sewage  in  our  navigable  waters.  Its  ef- 
fects will  continue  to  be  felt  in  future 
years. 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  $1 
billion  imder  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  to  construct  waste  treatment 
faciUties. 

But.  we  can  do  more. 

The  dumping  of  sludge  and  waste  into 
our  oceans  must  stop.  We  must  prohibit 
the  lise  of  phosphates  in  detergents;  we 
must  control  the  use  of  mercury  in  manu- 
facturing and  in  agricultural  areas.  W« 
must  prohibit  the  use  of  DDT  and  other 
nonbiodegradable  agents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
Newsweek— AprU  26.  1971— concerning 
the  rebirth  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor: 
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Rebirth  of  a  Harbor 
Back    In    1840    sailor-author   Richard  H. 
Dana  Jr.  called  it  "the  hell  of  CaUfomls," 
and  the  description  seemed  apt  enough  for 
the  squalid  expanse  of  marshland  infested 
with    rattlesnakes,    scorpions    and   monster 
mosquitoes  that  made  up  most  of  what  wm 
to  become  Los   Angeles  Harbor.  And  until 
Just  a  few  years  ago.  the  harbor  still  resem- 
bled a  hell  of  sorts— but  by  then  the  blame 
fell  solely  on  the  citizenry.  Some  16  mllllcai 
gaUons  of  industrial   waste   cascaded  dally 
Into   the   long,    narrow    waterways,  accom- 
panied by  8  million  gallons  of  highly  con- 
taminated sewage.  As  the  dlssolved-oxygen 
count  sank  to  zero  In  some  areas,  the  hajbor 
literally  choked  to  death.  Indeed,  the  oiUy 
living  thing  that  survived  was  a  form  of 
insect  larvae  that  feeds  off  man's  own  nith. 
A  similar  fate  befell  most  U.S.  harbors  be- 
fore the  age  of  ecology,  but  while  other  port 
areas  continue  to  decay.  Los  Angeles  •i"?''* 
undergone  a  near -miraculous  rebirth.  Law 
week  a  veteran  diver  emerging  from  the  har- 
bor sounded  as  If  he  had  a  case  of  rapttW 
of  the  deep.  At  times  I  could  see  latenDJ 
for   almost   30   feet."  marveled  Al  Hansen. 
"That's  almost  skln-dlvlng  water.  And  therei 
been  a  phenomenal  growth  of  scaUops,  pro- 
tozoa and  some  reaUy  exotic  sea  U^«- ^  "^T^ 
saw  a  vhole  school  of  beautiful  gulf  cnw 
shooting  throvigh  the  water."  Donald  ««»??;» 
biology   professor   at   California  State  xmi- 
verslty    echoed  Hansen's   enthusiasm^    i" 
fantastic,"  said  Relsh.  "This  used  to  be  ots 
of  the  foulest  areas  In  the  state.  Now  UWg 
things  I  haven't  seen  here  for  twenty  yean 
are  suddenly  reappearing." 

The  harbor's  new  lease  on  Ufe  was  maM 
possible  only  after  a  fierce  tug  o^  *«  "T 
tween  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Adm^ 
tratlon's  state  office— which  In  1967  set  down 


new  standards  requiring '  the  harbor  to  sup- 
port fish  lUe— and  local  Industrial  and  shlp- 
^g  Interests,  which  until  then  had  always 
^eJjed  the  harbor  as  a  commercial  zone 
ratliir  than  a  marine  sanctuary.  But  the  In- 
dustilallits  lost  the  war  when  Stewart  Udall, 
tiien  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  afOrmed  the 
yV?QA's  standards. 

:,'    LAW 

jljen.  fourteen-'montti?  ago.  otghteem  ma- 
jor polluters— oU  refineries,  soap  manuXac- 
tuwrs  and  flsh-processlng  plants— were  told 
to  cease  disoharglng  all  wastes  Into  the  har- 
bor by  Jan.  1,  1073.  There  was  soma  reslst- 
aact  at  first,  but,  after  two  mass  meetings  at 
which  FWQA  officials  laid' down  the  law  IfL 
no  uncertain  terms,  the  companies  started 
to  comiJly.  The  Union  OU  Co..  for  example, 
has  Invested  $3  million  In  waste-treatment 
facilities  to  remove  all  visible  oU  and  95  per 
cant  of  oxygen-gobbling  chemicals  from  Its 
present  refinery  discharges.  Officials  have  also 
stopped  cannery  trawlers  from  diunplng 
trfsh  fish  Into  the  harbor,  and  the  canneries 
themselves  have  begun  a  cleanup  of  the  har- 
bor bottom  In  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Nevertheless,  some  serious  problems  re- 
main. Pleasure  craft  stUl  empty  toilets  and 
dump  garbage  Into  the  waterways,  while  the 
city's  own  sewage-treatment  plant  continues 
to  contribute  tons  of  filth.  But  If  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  Is  still  not  quite  tap-water  pure, 
antipollution  officials  remain  confident  that 
the  public  wants  to  press  the  fight.  In  a  dem- 
onstration of  such  determination,  the  city's 
voters  have  Just  passed  a  t60-mllllon  bond 
issue  to  build  new  and  Improved  sewf^ge- 
treatment  facilities.  "Since  we  don't  get 
much  rain,"  explains  Roy  Hampson  of  the 
Los  Angeles  regional  water  board.  "CallXor- 
nians  are  the  most  concerned  people  in  the 
nation  over  the  qtiallty  of  their  water.  Our 
destiny  depends  on  conserving  It." 

91  i./-  r     — — ^^i^"^^— — 

NE^  AID  AND  TRADE  WITH  LATIN 
AMERICA  DESERVE  ATTENTION 


ectension1*>#1iemarks 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  merely  a  method 
of  starting  mediation  on  this  longstand- 
ing problem,  and  I  hope  punitive  acUoD 
under  this  plan  will  never  be  necessary. 
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HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  wASBiNOToir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  October 
1M».  when  President  Nixon  promised  to 
do  what  he  could  to  reduce  trade  barriers 
and  to  seek  generalized  trade  preferences 
for  the  underdeveloped  world  which  In- 
cludes Latin  America.  I  supported  him. 

Now.  the  administration  has  again 
promised  Latin  America  expanded  trade 
opportunities  on  the  American  market 
and  undiminished  foreign  Eissistanoe.  and 
I  have  reservations. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
outlined  this  new  commitment  to  Latin 
America  for  what  was  called,  "a  new  kind 
of  UB.  relationship  with  its  hemisphere 
neighbors."     .         . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  desire  for 
brtter  trade  arrangements.  However,  as 
each  Member  of  the  House  is  aware,  I 
am  very  concerned  about  the  expropria- 
tion of  American  property  by  some  Latin 
American  countries  as  well  as  over  their 
seteure  of  US.  fishing  vessels  in  interna- 
tional waters. 

When  this  plan  comes  to  C<mgres8,  I 
Intend  to  seek  an  amendment,  either  hi 
committee  or  on  tiie  floor,  to  deny  any 
such  lowering  of  tariff  for  a  period  of 
1  year  from  the  date  of  an  Illegal  seizure 
or  the  expropriation  of  property. 


CONSUMER  iPROTfeCTION-^STICB 

IN  THE  MARKETPLACE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STE^E 

OF    CONNSCriCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  26.  1971 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter 
what  you  buy — a  home,  a  car.  Insursmce 
or  other  goods  and  services — you  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  product  or  serv- 
ice is  honestly  advertised,  and  backed  by 
an  effective  warranty.  You  have  a  right 
to  receive  fair  quality  at  a  fair  price,  and 
the  product  must  not  endanger  your 
health  or  safety,  or  that  of  your  family. 

The  dependability  of  goods  purchased 
in  the  marketplace  is  the  key  to  our  free 
enterprise  system.  Consumers  and  honest 
businessmen  alike  are  victimized  by 
shoddy  and  unsafe  merchandise,  and  dis- 
honest selling  practices.  We  all  know 
that  the  vast  majority  of  businessmen 
are  honest  and  ethical.  These  are  not 
the  target  of  consumer  legislation.  Rath- 
er, consumer  legislation  is  sdmed  at  the 
connlver  and  the  phony. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  Congress  has 
enacted  mcn^  consumer  protection  meas- 
ures than  tmy  previous  period  in  our  his- 
tory. Laws  relating  to  truth -in-lending, 
meat  inspection,  auto  insurance  investi- 
gation, flammable  fabrics,  toy  safety, 
and  Government  involvement  in  consum- 
er protection  have  been  enacted.  Fish 
and  poultry  inspection,  deceptive  sales 
regulations,  radiation  control  for  health 
and  safety,  and  effective,  easy-to-under- 
stand  guarantees  and  warranties  have 
all  been  treated  by  laws  passed  since 
1962. 

But,  the  worth  of  any  law  is  based, 
ultimately,  on  its  execution.  The  mere 
enactment  of  consumer  laws,  without 
effective  consideration  of  how  these  laws 
are  to  be  admmistered  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  now  beyond  the  eCQcient 
reach  of  any  haphazard  combination  of 
agency  appendages.  TTiis  was  true  of 
housing  problems  in  1965  when  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment was  established;  it  was  true  of 
transportation  problems  in  1966  when 
the  Department  of  Transportation  was 
created;  it  is  true  today  of  consumer 
problems. 

F^mdamental  economic  problems  face 
Oovemment  today  in  the  questionB  of 
how  consiamers  really  are  represented  in 
existing  agencies,  whether  consumer  ac- 
tivities in  one  agency  bear  any  coordi- 
nation and  overview  of  consumer-related 
programs,  and  whether  there  should  be 
more  central  control. 

At  present,  the  American  consumer's 
voice  is  faintly  heard  through  some  33 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  car- 
r^'lng  on  approximately  260  consumer  &c- 
tlvities.  Consider  that: 


Responsibility  for  enforcing  the  Truth- 
in-Lending  Act  is  vested  in  nine  separate 
agencies; 

Administration  of  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  is  divided  among  three 
agencies — the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce ; 

No  less  than  five  Federal  agencies  are 
responsible  for  consumer  protection  of 
the  poor; 

The  Flaanmable  Fabrics  Act  of  1967  is 
shared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  PTC,  and  the  FDA ; 

Responsibility  Tor  the  wholesomeness 
of  fish  and  fishery  products  falls  both  to 
the  Foo<;i  and  Drug  Administration  and 
the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries; 

Programs  to  control  air  and  water  pol- 
lution can  be  found  In  half  dozen 
agencies. 

These  laws,  each  with  merit,  have  pro- 
liferated beyond  the  ability  of  our  pres- 
ent government  structure  to  handle 
them. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  Federal 
agencies  that  purportedly  represent  the 
consimier,  it  is  still  a  fact  that: 

There  is  no  single  Federal  agency  to 
which  consumers  can  direct  complaints; 

There  is  no  single  Federal  agency  de- 
voted to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  low- 
income  consumer; 

There  is  no  single  Federal  s«ency 
which  gathers  and  disseminates  to  the 
public  the  considerable  product  and  eco- 
nomic information  that  is  available  at 
the  Federal  level; 

There  is  no  single  Federal  agency 
which  represents  the  consumer  interest 
before  Federal  courts,  departments,  and 
regulatory  agencies; 

There  is  no  single  Federal  agency 
which  scrutinizes  the  Nation's  food  mar- 
keting system  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer; 

There  is  no  single  Federal  agency  in 
which  the  constimer  education  function 
resides; 

And  certainly,  there  is  no  single  Fed- 
eral agency  which  can  boast  that  It  has 
consistently  anticipated  consumer  prob- 
lems instead  of  reactmg  to  them  on  a 
crisis  basis. 

What  makes  such  a  fragmented  con- 
sumer protection  apparatus  deplorable. 
is  that  consumers  are  almost  never  rep- 
resented at  agency  deUberations. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  bipartisan  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1971. 1  feel  that 
this  vital  measure,  now  before  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  of- 
fers vigorous  representation  and  protec- 
tion of  consumer  Interests.  We  must  not 
wait  any  longer  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  in  order  to  secure  within 
the  Federal  Government  effective  pro- 
tection and  representation  for  hard- 
pressed  consumers. 

To  the  Office  ol  Consiuner  Affairs,  lo- 
cated in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, there  is  granted  the  key  fimcUcais 
of  first,  encouraging  and  assisting  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  con- 
sumer programs  and  activities  within 
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the  Federal  Government;  second, ,  co- 
ordinating Federal  consumer  progtams 
and  acUvities;  third,  assuring  that  the 
interests  of  consumers  are  considered 
and  implemented  by  Federal  agencies ; 
fourth,  recommending  improvements  in 
Federal  p'-ograms  and  operations;  0fth, 
conducting  conferences,  surveys,  and  in- 
vestigations; sixth,  encouraging,  initi- 
ating, coordinating,  and  supportmg  con- 
sumer education,  research  and  studies; 
seventh,  cooperating  and  assisting  3tate 
and  local  governments  and  private  en- 
terprise; and.  eighth,  publishing  and!  dis- 
tributing a  Consumer  Register. 

To  the  independently  esUblished  Con- 
sumer ProtecUon  Agency  Is  granted  the 
vital  functions  of  represenUng  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  before  Federal  agen- 
cies and  courts  and  assuming  the  ;Con- 
sumer  safety  responsibilities  of  thei  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Sfciety 
whose  tenure  will  soon  lapse.  I 

To  both  agencies  is  given  the  ta^k  or 
receiving,  evaluating,  acting  upon,  and 
transmitting  consumer  complaints  ;j  and 
developing  and  disseminating  consumer 
information,  including  test  results. , 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  cause  of  efficient  Go /em- 
inent—and  our  special  obligatloti  to 
America's  200  million  consumers— 1<)  pro- 
vide the  institutional  mechanism  which 
will  assure  equity  and  Justice  in  the 

ketplace.  


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

result?  An  acute  domestic  chrome  storage 
that  has  compeUed  the  administration  to  of- 
fer for  sale  one-third  of  ita  strategic  stock- 

pile- 
Nothing  about  our  present  Rhodeslan  pol- 
icy makes  sense.  Which  is  evidence  aplenty 
for  a  change  In  it.  We  ought  straightway  to 
recognize  the  Smith  government,  resume 
trade  relations,  and  sponsor  Rhodesia's  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations.  Who  knows? 
We  might  even  discover  that  the  Rhodeslans 
play  a  dandy  game  of  ping-pong. 


WHAT  IS  SO  BAD  ABOUT  SECOND 
BEST? 


mar- 


LET  US  TALK  TO   RHODES]  A 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

O*"    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI  iTES 
Monday,  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
yesterdays  Dallas  Times  Herald  there 
was  an  excellent  editorial  headdd  up 
"Let  Us  Talk  to  Rhodesia."  This  ^m  ex- 
pressed viewpoint  is  logical  and  t^ely. 
Let  us  have  more  commonsente  in 
America  and  recognize  our  frienlds  in 

Take  a  minute  to  review  this  exdellent 
message  from  the  Dallas  Times  Herald: 
Let  Us  Talk  to  Rhodesia 

Now  that  were  officially  on  speaking  terms 
with  Red  China,  it's  high  time  we  itarted 
talking  to  a  nation  infinitely  more  de^rving 
in  the  moral  sense,  of  American  attentions. 

That  nation  is  Rhodesia,  the  white-gov- 
erned African  state  which  the  We>t  has 
treated  like  a  pariah  since  Its  1965  d^lara- 
tlon  of  Independence  from  Great  Brltjaln. 

Here  Is  a  nation  of  Ave  mUUons;  .stable, 
prosperous,  peace-loving  and  eagiir  for 
friendship  with  the  West.  Yet  merely  tecause 
its  white  minority  retains  control  |of  the 
government,  we  refuse  to  deal  with  RModesla 

This  is  absurd.  By  boycotting  the  Rhode- 
slans. we  lump  them  in  a  category  wjth  the 
Cubans  smd  the  North  Vietnamese  And 
whatever  one  may  think  of  Rhodealai  theo- 
ries of  participatory  democracy,  thl^  lltUe 
nation  is  more  wisely  and  Justly  ge^verned 
than  any  of  Africa's  aU-black  republl^. 
t  But  there's  also  a  practical  aspect  !to  this 
matter.  Rhodesia  is  a  leading  supplier  of 
chrome,  which  is  an  indispensable  ingredi- 
ent of  stainless  and  other  specialty  steels. 
After  the  boycott  began,  we  soon  g^w  de- 
pendent on  Russian  chrome  ore.  Tte  Rus- 
sians, knowing  it,  doubled  their  prices.  The 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1971 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  a  month  ago  this  body  took  action 
with  respect  to  the  SST  program,  which 
in  my  opinion,  we  will  live  to  regret.  This 
Congress  by  refusing  to  fund  this  pro- 
gram has  set  back  the  economic  and  na- 
tional growth  of  this  Nation.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  April  1971  edition  of  Government 
Executive  which  takes  to  task  those  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  are  afflicted  with 
the  "second-best  syndrome": 

What's  So  Bad  Aboitt  Second-Best? 
The  U.S.  Houses  and  Senate's  decision- 
after  six  years  of  voting  the  other  way— not 
to  fund  final  development  of  two  Supersonic 
Transport  prototypes  Is  a  classic  In  dumb- 
ness. Out  of  •1.009  bUllon  already  invested 
In  SST's  development.  $864  million  has  come 
from  the  taxpayers  via  Congress.  CanceUa- 
tlon  costs  will  run  the  final  Government  Ub 
up  about  $140  million  more. 

The  approximately  two-year  estimated  de- 
velopment cost  to  complete  Is  some  $400  mil- 
lion. Probably  $200  mlUlon  of  that  is  the 
result  of  Congress,  mainly,  having  foisted 
stop-start,  on-ofr,  up-down  delays  on  the 
program  since  it  started  in  1961.  n  the  tax- 
payer reaUy  believes  the  liberal  Congressmen 
who  sav  they  voted  "no"  because  the  "funds 
are  needed  for  more  pressing  human  needs." 
then  the  taxpayer  is  gullible  Indeed.  And  if 
he  believes  the  Conservative  Justiflcatlon 
that  "the  SST  cost  too  much."  he's  too  naive 
to  cope  with  his  own  grocery  bUl. 

However,  there  seems  little  point  now  in 
rehashing  all  that.  Only  God.  as  far  as  we 
know,  can  kick  a  dead  horse  and  bring  It  to 
life.  But.  Congressmen  do  not  make  stupid 
decisions,  do  they.  Do  they?  So  there  must  be 
some  logical  explanation  for  what  is.  on  the 
face  of  It.  such  an  lUoglcal  and  unsubstan- 
tiated decision. 

Trying,  with  as  much  calm  as  we  can 
muster,  to  search  the  big  picture  for  under- 
lying causes,  we  think  we  see  a  couple.  One 
is  a  significant  lesson  for  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. The  other  adds  up  to  an  ominous 
trend  for  all  of  Via. 

Regarding  the  first,  as  Boeing,  among 
others,  now  readily  (If  privately)  admits,  It 
didn't  know  all  it  tho\ight  it  knew  about 
marketing  to  Government,  especially  non- 
Defense  Government  and  particularly  at 
Government's  highest  levels,  e.g.  the  Con- 
gress. Aerospace  Is  a  technologically,  as  com- 
pared to  a  marketing,  intense  Industry.  As  Is 
evident  In  Defense  and  NASA,  a  huge  chunk 
of  the  "selling"  effort  on  a  new  product  de- 
velopment amounts  to  Government  technical 
experts  negotiating  with  industry  engineers 
over  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  how  to 
solve  it. 
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Whatever  "marketing,"  in  the  classic  sense, 
goee  on  is  In  support  of  the  engineer  in  the 
home  office  who  is  really  doing  the  flrlnj. 
line  "seinng."  As  witness  to  that,  most  aero, 
space  industry  Washington  office  personnel 
are  actually  intelligence  gatherers,  not  hard- 
sell  marketeers,  at  least  not  as  more  stand- 
ard,  marketing-intense  industries  (office 
equipment,  automobiles,  consumer  gooi]i, 
much  of  electronics,  et  al)  wotUd  deflna 
them.  In  the  latter,  the  engineer  tends  to 
support  the  salesman. 

But  the  industry  is  qtUckly  learning  how 
"to  get  the  pig  to  market."  Moet  notable  Is 
that  growing  list  of  aerospace  firms  whioli 
have  made  a  serious,  and  not  a  llp-servlce, 
commitment  to  selling  their  problem-solylng 
capability  not  Just  to  Defense  and  NASA  but 
to  other  Government  as  well.  And  the  high- 
technology  companies  meet  successfiil  in  thit 
market-diversification  effort  have  long  slnoe 
learned  moet  of  their  non-Defense/NASA 
customers  aren't  too  interested  in  why  the 
black-box  lights  have  to  wink  and  blink.  AH 
he  wants  to  know  is  if  the  black  box  win 
solve  his  problem. 

And,  in  our  Judgment.  It  may  well  end  up 
a  boon  to  preserving  this  Nation's  greetnea 
that  the  engineer  is  learning  how  necessary 
it  has  become  for  him  to  sell  the  importance 
of  what  he  does  and  can  do  In  language  « 
non-technical  buyer  will  understand.  For  &n 
ominous  philosophy  seems  to  be  creeping 
through  the  land — prevalent  enough  already 
to  scare  a  few  people  like  Dr.  John  Foster  In 
the  Pentagon — that  in  a  very  affluent  Nation 
like  the  US.,  there's  nothing  particularly  bad 
about  being  second-best. 

Along  with  a  host  of  smaller  ones,  thli 
ooimtry  faces  two  large  Intellectual  chal- 
lenges: One  In  the  alr-and-space  environ- 
ment and  the  other  In  the  oceans.  The  pro- 
gram for  facing  up  to  the  latter  one  lan- 
guishes; and,  at  least  on  Capitol  Hill,  a  nj»- 
Jorlty  of  the  lawyers  and  bankers  In  charge 
of  blg-plcture  decision-making  seem  Intent 
on  backing  away  from  the  former  one. 

Indeed,  many  experts  think  the  Nation's 
wealth  of  technological  brainpower  has  even 
now  been  clobbered  by  budget  cuts  close  to 
the  point  of  no  recovery.  And  history  records 
so  consistently  It's  become  a  politico-eco- 
nomic truism  that  the  civilization  which  does 
not  face  up  to  these  technological  challenge* 
sooner  or  later  becomes  captive  of  the  civili- 
zation which  does. 

Aware  of  all  this,  and  of  the  fact  that 
it's  not  loved  much  anymore  like  It  was  a 
decade  ago.  the  scientific  community  face* 
one  monumental  frustration  In  trying  to  re- 
buUd  its  image.  That  Is  that  those  afflicted 
with  the  second-best  syndrome  (the  pro- 
ponents of  more  funding  for  social  needs, 
i.e.  welfare)  consider  the  technology  com- 
munity a  competitor  for  the  Nation's  limited 
resources. 

And  their  attention  span  Isnt  much 
greater  than  a  pre-school  chUd's.  Else  they 
wouldn't  have  forgotten  so  quickly  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  learned,  largely  Jurt 
from  watching  us.  The  lesson:  What  fsltt 
out  of  investment  In  technology  is  not  Jurt, 
or  even  primarily,  the  ego-Inflating  reward 
of  being  first  In  something.  The  payoff  from 
technologlcaJ  development  Is  economic  de- 
velopment, an  expansion  of  wealth  and  re- 
sources which  in  turn  means  larger  aid,  mow 
help  and  greater  opportunity  for  the  poor 
and  underprivileged. 

"The  Government  which  Invests  li>J**' 
nology  has  a  program  of  "f^o^;*!  ,^, 
in  mind.  The  Government  which  '^*'""  **■' 
from  technology  and  tAxes  the  presraj 
"haves"  to  give  to  the  present  "have  noM 
is  defeatist.  It  gives  a  poor  man  a  coufit 
dollars  today  and  expects  him  to  be  grat«m 
when  in  fact  even  he  recognizes  It  has  fore- 
closed on  his  future.  

C.  W.  BoBLtrsr. 
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WAR  ATROCITY  HEARINGS 

HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CALiroRNiA 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  11  of  my  colleagues  and  I  began 
4  days  of  ad  hoc  hearings  in  the  Cannon 
Caucus  Room  concerning  command  re- 
sponsibilities for  U.S.  war  atrocities  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Six  witnesses — f^ve  captains  and  a  ma- 
jor, all  but  one  West  Point  graduates,  all 
who  served  at  the  general  stafif  and  com- 
bat leadership  level  in  Vietnam — de- 
scribed and  delineated  a  series  of  policies 
and  tactics  which  led  to  war  crimes. 

These  hearings  will  continue  for  the 
rest  of  this  week.  On  Tuesday,  we  will  re- 
ceive testimony  from  veterans  who  have 
participated  in  the  interrogation  and 
torture  of  war  prisoners.  The  Wednesday 
session  will  gather  before  us  Americal 
Division  veterans — the  division  of  Lt. 
William  Calley.  Then,  on  Thursday,  the 
final  day  of  the  hearing  will  concentrate 
on  the  air  war,  pacification,  and  forced 
urbanization  of  civilian  population. 

Tliese  hearings  have  a  twofold  objec- 
tive: First,  to  fulfill  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibUitles  of  the  Congress  to  be  ulti- 
mately accoimtable  for  the  military  op- 
erations of  this  Nation:  second,  these 
hearings  are  the  first  open  Government 
forum  through  which  the  American  pub- 
lic can  learn  the  tragic  realities  which 
led  to  these  atrocities  as  an  integral 
component  of  our  adventurism  in  South- 
east Asia.  ^ 

I  emphasize  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  Senate  is  invited  to  participate 
in  these  hearings,  to  ask  questions  of  the 
witnesses,  to  make  their  own  analyses. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  who  are  sponsor- 
ing these  hearings  would  rather  have 
had— Indeed,  still  desire — official  con- 
gressional inquiry  into  the  responsibility 
for  war  atrocities.  Many  of  us  Joined  to 
cosponsor  House  Joint  Resolution  409 
vrtiich  specifically  calls  for  such  an  in- 
quiry. 

We  have  written  to  relevant  commit- 
tees asking  for  an  inquiry — or  for  action 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  409.  In  every 
case,  whenever  there  even  has  been  one, 
the  response  has  been  disappointing. 

We  do  not  intend  these  4  days  to  be  the 
last  congressional  inquiry  into  this  topic. 
Yet,  we  firmly  believe  that  there  must  be 
a  start — and  we  think  that  these  hear- 
ings will  accomplish  much. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  list  of  witnesses  for 
April  27  along  with  a  brief  summary  of 
their  testimony.  In  addition,  I  would  like 
to  include  an  important  and  compelling 
statement  by  Dr.  Kurt  Steiner,  professor 
of  political  science  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity and  former  prosecuting  attorney  and 
special  assistant  to  the  chief  of  counsel. 
International  prosecution  section  in  the 
trials  against  major  Japanese  war  crimi- 
nals before  the  International  Military 
Tribunal  for  the  Far  East. 

The  list  follows: 
Apbh,  27.  MiLrrART  Intelugencb  and  POW 
Interrogation 

Five  former  military  Intelligehce  special 
agents  and  prisoner  of  war  interrogators  wUl 
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testify  to  the  systematic  use  of  torture  tech- 
niques by  their  units.  These  methods  Include 
electrical  torture,  water  torture,  brutal  beat- 
ings, etc.  Testimony  will  also  be  given  con- 
cerning military  intelligence  operations  in 
general  and  the  scope  and  Implementation 
of  the  CIA  Phoenix  Program. 

Michael  J.  Uhl,  former  1st  Lt.,  Counter  In- 
telligence Officer,  Chief,  1st  MUltary  Intel- 
ligence Team.  11th  Brigade,  Americal  Divi- 
sion. Mr.  Uhl  wlU  testify  in  detail  about  sys- 
tematic use  of  field  telephones  as  a  means 
of  electrical  torture  devices  to  interrogate 
prisoners.  He  will  also  attest  to  the  routine 
use  of  brutal  beatings  of  men,  women,  and 
children  by  American  Military  InteUlgence 
personnel.  Uhl  further  describes  how  unveri- 
fied and  unverlflable  intelligence  information 
serves  as  input  to  air  strikes  and  Artillery 
barrages  on  civilian  populated  areas. 

Steve  Noetzel,  30,  Special  services  attached 
to  special  forces,  a  Long  Island  Resident; 
testifies  to  the  frequent  tise  of  torture  to 
elicit  information  from  Vietnamese  sxispects. 
Noetzel  witnessed  the  use  of  electrical  wir- 
ing, water  torture  and  the  use  of  snakes  to 
terrorize  prisoners.  Noetzel  also  saw  suspects 
and  detainees  placed  In  coffin-shaped  barbed 
wire  cages  by  U.S.  units  with  which  he 
served.  He  says  that  the  barbed  wire  gouged 
and  punctured  the  flesh  at  the  slightest 
movement. 

Peter  Martlnsen.  former  Bp.  6,  POW  Inter- 
rogator. lOlst  Airborne.  Mr.  Martlnsen  will 
testify  as  to  the  systematic  use  of  electrical 
torture,  the  field  telephone  wires  often  ap- 
plied to  the  breasts  and  genitals  of  suspects 
for  maximum  effectiveness.  He  further  tes- 
tifies to  the  existence  of  Classified  Army 
documents  In  which  methods  and  procedures 
for  Illegal  methods  of  Interrogation  are  dis- 
cussed. He  witnessed  the  torture  of  a  North 
Vietnamese  officer  by  the  gouging  of  bamboo 
splinters  under  his  fingernails.  He  also  wit- 
nessed the  beating  of  a  Vietnamese  prisoner 
with  an  M79  grenade  launcher  and  beatings 
using  carbines.  His  Military  Intelligence  De- 
tachment also  denied  food  and  medical  aid 
to  those  severely  injured  In  order  to  facilitate 
Interrogations. 

Nathan  Hale,  23,  Spec.  5,  198th  Brigade, 
Military  Intelligence,  Americal  Division,  a 
CoatsviUe.  Pa.  resident,  testifies  to  the  sys- 
tematic torture  of  Vietnamese  suspects  dur- 
ing intelligence  interrogations.  Hale  says  that 
electrical  torture — ^by  field  telephones — was 
a  conamon  practice  for  his  M.I.  unit.  Hale  also 
frequently  witnessed  prisoners  being  tied 
down  to  splash  boards  of  Armored  Personnel 
Carriers  and  then  drowned  as  they  road 
through  rice  paddles.  On  Operation  Daring 
Endeavor,  Oct.  1968,  Hale  saw  2  Vietnamese 
burned,  beaten  and  hung  by  the  National  Po- 
lice with  an  American  advisor  (a  Lieutenant 
Colonel)  present  as  overseer  in  command. 
This  was  done  to  terrorize  the  local  villagers 
and  Mr.  Hale  will  make  public  a  series  of 
color  slides  showing  the  entire  torttire  se- 
quence at  the  hearing. 

Kenneth  B.  Osborn,  25,  E/S,  526th  MI 
Group,  area  intelligence  specialist,  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  resident,  testifies  to  his  own  ex- 
perience as  an  InteUlgence  operative  involved 
in  Operation  Phoenix.  Osborn  was  Involved 
In  the  liquidation  program  and  cites  an  ex- 
ample of  a  Vietnamese  operative  being 
liquidated  with  extreme  prejudice  on  orders 
from  higher  headquarters.  Osborn  also  testi- 
fies to  various  torttire  techniques  xised  to 
elicit  Information.  On  one  occasion  In  April. 
1968,  he  accompanied  a  Captain  of  the  ni 
MAF  Counter-intelligence  officer  on  a  heU- 
coptet  ride  in  order  to  expedite  the  question- 
ing of  4  Vietnamese.  On  orders  of  the  CO,  one 
of  the  Vietnamese  was  thrown  out  to  his 
death  to  get  the  other  3  to  talk.  Osborn  also 
witnessed  the  attaching  of  field  wires  to  testes 
and  breasts  of  women  to  elicit  Information 
and  the  Insetting  of  6 -inch  dowels  In  Pris- 
oners' ears  and  then  tapping  through  to  the 
brain  in  a  slow,  methodical  process  to  elicit 
information. 
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Comments  on  Housi  Joint  RKSOLtrnon  409. 
Calling  for  a  Pull  Scaix  Congressional 
Inquirt  Into  U.S.  War  Crimes  and  War 
Crimes  RjESPONSisiLrrT  in  Southeast  Asia 
I  was  a  member  of  the  prosecution  staff 
before  the  International  Military  Tribunal 
for  the  Far  East  in  Tokyo  from  1946  to  1848. 
I  participated  in  this  prosecution  with  full 
trust  In  the  words  of  the  Chief  U.S.  prosecu- 
tor at  Nuremberg,  Justice  Robert  Jackson,  to 
the  effect  that  "we  are  not  prepared  to  lay 
down  a  rule  of  criminal  conduct  against  oth- 
ers which  we  would  be  unwilling  to  have  In- 
voked against  us."  This  statement  applied 
to  the  entire  range  of  crimes  with  which  the 
defendants  at  Nuremberg  were  charged.  In- 
cluding not  only  conventional  war  crimes, 
but  also  crimes  against  peace  and  crimes 
against  humanity.  In  the  case  of  some  of 
these  crimes,  violations  are  more  difficult  to 
establish,  both  in  a  factual  and  a  legal  sense, 
than  in  the  case  of  others.  The  law  Is  most 
unequivocal  and  the  facts  are  most  easily 
established  In  the  case  of  conventional  war 
crimes,  i.e.  the  violation  of  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war.  As  long  ago  as  1907  the  Fourth 
Hague  Convention  declared  (Art.  22)  that 
the  right  of  beUlgerents  to  adopt  means  of 
injuring  the  enemy  is  not  unlimited"  and 
specified  a  number  of  limitations,  making  it 
clear  at  the  same  time  that  beyond  its  pro- 
visions the  "principles  of  the  law  of  nations, 
as  they  result  from  tiie  usages  established 
among  clvUized  peoples,  from  the  laws  of 
hvmianlty  and  from  the  dictates  of  the  pub- 
lic conscience"  would  remain  operative.  Dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  many  American 
soldiers  were  court  martlaled  and  severely 
punished  for  killing  or  assaulting  civilians  in 
violation  of  local  laws  or  the  laws  of  war. 
The  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Civilian  Persons  in  time  of  war  Is 
similar  to  the  Hague  Convention,  but  more 
specific.  Thus  ArUcle  32  prohibits  measures 
to  cause  the  physical  suffering  or  extermina- 
tion of  civUlans  and  measures  of  brutality 
against  them.  The  VB.  Field  Manual  in  its 
1956  edition  echoes  the  rule  that  "the  law 
of  war  places  limits  on  the  exercise  of  a  bel- 
ligerent's power"  and  actually  incorporates 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949. 
The  U.S.  Government  acknowledged  that  its 
conduct  of  military  operations  in  Vietnam 
Is  subject  to  these  laws  and  treaties.  With- 
out wanting  to  prejudge  the  question  of  the 
occurrence  of  other  violations  of  Interna- 
tional law,  I  limit  myself  in  the  following  to 
the  area  of  conventional  war  crimes,  and 
more  specifically,  to  violations  of  the  above 
mentioned  Geneva  Convention  on  Civilian 
persons. 

The  duty  of  the  United  States  to  take 
action  against  such  violations  is  beyond  any 
doubt.  As  a  belUgerent  in  the  Vietnam  War 
it  has  the  duty  "under  customary  interna- 
tional law  to  take  measures  for  the  punish- 
ment of  war  crimes  committed  by  all  per- 
sons, including  members  of  a  belligerent's 
own  armed  forces,"  as  the  convention  states. 
In  addition,  the  Convention  obligates  all  sig- 
natories— of  which  the  United  States  Is  one — 
"to  search  for  persons  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted or  ordering  to  be  committed  such 
grave  breaches  (of  the  Convention)."  and  to 
"bring  such  persons,  regardless  of  their  na- 
tionality, before  Its  own  courts."  The  UB. 
Field  Manual,  which  repeats  these  provisions, 
also  states  that  "violations  of  the  law  of  war 
committed  bv  persons  subject  to  the  military 
law  of  the  United  States  will  usually  consti- 
tute violations  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  and.  if  so.  will  be  prosecuted  un- 
der that  Code."  It  adds;  "Ccmmanding  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  troops  must  Insure 
that  war  crimes  committed  by  members  of 
their  forces  against  enemy  personnel  are 
promptly  and  adequately  punished." 

How  has  the  United  States  fulfilled  these 
obligations?  Judging  from  news  reports,  some 
trials  were  held  before  the  recent  Calley  case. 
Thus,  Lt.  James  Duffy  was  court-martialed  In 
the  spring  of  1970  because  he  had  ordered  the 
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Bhooting  of  an  unarmed  Vietnamese  civil  an; 
he  was  at  first  convicted  of  murder,  but  tjben 
tbe  verdict  was  "revoked."  and  Lt.  Du*y— 
In  an  attempt  to  "make  the  crime  fit  the 
punishment,"  as  Telford  Taylor  puts  It  14  his 
book  NuTemberg  and  Vietnam — was  Sen- 
tenced to  six  months  oonflnement  for  Invol- 
untary manfilaughter."  In  June  1970  Marine 
Private  Michael  SchwartB  was  sentence*  to 
life  Imprisonment  by  a  military  court  In 
Danang  for  participating  In  the  killing  of 
twelve  Vietnamese  villagers.  His  p>enalty  was 
later  reduced  to  one  year.  However,  the  case 
which  has  attracted  most  public  attention  Is 
that  of  the  massacre  of  My  Lal.  In  his  case  no 
one  above  the  rank  of  Captain  was  held  re- 
Bpon«U)le  for  the  massacre  Itself,  either  by  vir- 
tue of  orders  that  he  gave  or  by  virtue  o|  his 
command  position.  The  charges  against  foiir 
enlisted  men  were  dropped  by  the  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Third  Army.  Two  sergeftnts 
were  acquitted.  Lt.  Galley  was  convicted,  and 
the  trial  of  Captain  Medina  Is  yet  to  come. 
Higher  ofElcers,  Including  the  Commander  of 
the  11th  Brigade,  Colonel  Oran  Hendeison, 
»nd  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Ai»erl- 
eal  Division,  General  3amuel  Koster,  ^ere 
only  Investigated  for  covering  up  for  |  the 
crimes,  not  for  their  possible  commant|  re- 
sponsibility for  the  crime  Itself.  Yet, ;  the 
1956  Field  Manual  provides  explicitly  tttat  a 
mlUtary  commander  is  responsible  not  only 
for  criminal  acts  committed  in  pursuanee  of 
hU  orders,  but  "Is  also  responsible  If  hel  has 
actual  knowledge,  or  should  have  knowledge 
.  .  .  that  troops  or  other  persons  subject  to 
his  control  are  abotrt  to  commit  or  have 
committed  a  war  crime  and  he  falls  to  take 
the  necessary  and  reasonable  steps  to  inpure 
compliance  with  the  law  of  war  or  to  punish 
violations  thereof."  As  Telford  Taylor  states 
In  his  book,  this  language  does  not  embody  a 
novel  conception  of  a  commander's  responsi- 
bility. In  the  Civil  War,  Gen.  George  B. 
MoClelland  Invoked  such  a  reeponsimuty 
against  his  officers,  and  after  the  Second 
World  War  international  tribunals,  U.S.  tri- 
bunals and  others,  both  in  Europe  and  Uj  the 
Tv  East,  punished  military  commander^  un- 
der this  doctrine.  The  case  of  General  Yama- 
Bhlta.  sentenced  to  death  by  a  military  ^m- 
mlBslon  of  American  generals,  for  fatltue 
properly  to  control  the  conduct  of  Japafnese 
troops  under  bis  conunand  in  the  Phlllpi>lnes 
was  merely  the  first  of  a  number  of  post 
World  War  11  cases.  It  is  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  precedent,  but  not  necessarily  the 
beat  one,  because  the  concept  of  comaand 
responsibility  In  the  Yamashlta  case  was  ex- 
tended to  the  extreme  No  such  extenstsn  is 
necessary  In  Invoking  the  command  reeponsl- 
bUlty  of  higher  ranking  officers  In  the  ca^  of 
Uy  Lal.  Rather  than  dolAg  this,  the  I^rmy 
apparently  decided  to  limit  the  legal  ttech 
of  criminal  responsibility  to  enlisted  men  and 
company  grade  officers,  thus  giving  substance 
to  the  view  that  they  were  to  be  used  as 
scapegoats.  Lt.  Galley  was  undoubtedly  guilty 
and  no  other  court  martial  verdict  was  pos- 
sible. The  problem  Is  not  that  an  Inncjcent 
man  was  convicted,  but  rather  that  the  guilt 
of  others  is  not  even  being  Investigated. 

Considering  ovir  obligations  under  l»t«r- 
natlonal  law.  considering  also  the  death  pen- 
alties we  meted  out  after  the  Second  World 
War.  and  particularly  considering  the  state- 
ment of  Justice  Jackson,  referred  to  above, 
which  constituted  a  promise  to  the  ■♦orld 
oommunlty.  this  failure  Is  nothing  but 
shocking.  It  Is  even  more  shocking  that  the 
Incident  at  My  Lal  was  inveetlgated  and 
prosecuted  only  after  publicity  made  thfc  In- 
evitable, stands  virtually  alone  in  thll  re- 
gard. Books,  news  reports,  photos  and  eye- 
witness accounts  of  doeens,  11  not  hundreds 
of  wttnesees  who  are  wUllng  to  testify.  Indi- 
cate that  My  Lal  was  not  an  Isolated  case 
and  that  conventional  war  crimes  have  been 
committed  on  a  large  scale  In  Indochina.  The 
atrocities  testified  to  In  the  recent  Natjonal 
Veterans  Inquiry  on  U.S.  War  Crimes  In  IITlet- 
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nftm  the  transcript  of  which  you  put  into 
the  Congressional  Record,  swe  a  case  in  point. 
The  civilian  and  military  leadership  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  takes  no 
cognizance  of  all  this.  As  Telford  Taylor 
states,  "so  far  as  Is  publicly  known,  the 
Army  has  undertaken  no  general  investiga- 
tion of  the  killings  themselves,  to  determine 
the  level  of  responsibility  for  the  conditions 
that  gave  rise  to  Son  My  (My  Lal)  or  the 
many  similar  though  smaller  mcldents."  The 
reason,  It  must  be  assumed  is  that  such  an 
Investigation — or  a  serious  consideration  of 
superior  orders  In  the  various  trials — would 
Indicate  that  these  conditions  are  the  re- 
sult of  policies,  originating  at  or  approved  by 
high  command  levels.  It  Is,  therefore,  of  ut- 
most Importance  that  your  Resolution  calls 
for  an  mqulry,  dealtag  with  the  question 
"whether  atrocities  have  been,  and  continue 
to  be,  the  result  of  policies  promulgated  and 
enfox-ced  by  the  military  high  command  and 
civilian  leadership  of  the  United  State  Gov- 
ernment." This  question  Is  important  as  Tel- 
ford Taylor  states.  If  the  Army  Is  to  recover 
Its  moral  health,  little  as  Its  leaders  seem  to 
realize  It;  It  Is  important  as  a  first  step  to- 
ward at  least  partial  re-establlshment  of  our 
former  reputation  as  a  nation  which  Is  faith- 
ful to  Its  obligations  under  International  law 
and  which  believes  In  a  decent  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  mankind;  and  It  is  impor- 
tant in  the  Interest  of  Justice  as  well  as  of 
humanity.  If  man  Is  unwilling  to  enforce  the 
limitations,  which  his  laws  Impose  on  wanton 
and  unnecessary  atrocities  In  wartime,  what 
hope  is  there  that  he  will  ever  give  up  war 
Itself?  And,  if  man  cannot  be  brought  to 
giving  up  war  Itself,  does  he  not  Invite  his 
self-destruction  as  a  species  through  the 
overkill  which  his  technology  has  prepared — 
and  does  he  deserves  a  better  fate? 

For  all  these  reasons  I  concur  fully  In  the 
Intention  of  the  Joint  Resolution  which  you 
have  introduced.— Kurt  Steiner,  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  Stanford  University,  For- 
mer Prosecuting  Attorney  and  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Chief  of  Counsel,  International 
Prosecution  Section,  In  the  trial  against 
major  Japanese  War  Criminals  before  the  In- 
ternational Military  Tribunal  for  the  Par 
East.  Tokyo. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  26.  1971 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  is 
often  ea^  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to 
our  attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today 
more  than  1,550  American  servicemen 
are  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  these  men  have  not  forgotten, 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  our  countrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that  all 
men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one  of 
our  number  is  enslaved. 

Comdr.  Edward  Dale  Estes,  US.  Navy. 
605484.  Purdy,  Mo.  Married  and  the 
father  of  two  children.  The  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  Estes,  Purdy,  Mo.  A 
1955  graduate  of  Southwest  Missouri 
College.  Downed  in  Southeast  Asia  on 
January  3.  1968.  As  of  today.  Commander 
Estes  has  been  held  captive  in  Southeast 
Asia  for  1,208  days. 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF   New    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  26.  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  most  of  us  are  now  aware, 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  recently 
found  the  presence  of  seven  toxic  metalt 
In  the  lakes  and  streams  of  this  country 
and  Puerto  Rico.  This  sampling  of  720 
water  sources  In  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico 
again  brings  to  our  attention  the  need 
for  greatly  expanded  basic  and  applied 
research  to  determine  the  lang-range 
health  effects  of  contaminants  in  our 
Nation's  water  supply.  I  hasten  to  point 
out  that  sample  results  showed  danger- 
ous concentration  of  these  metals  to  be 
rare,  yet  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  test 
methods  for  detecting  some  of  these 
metals  have  only  recently  been  devel- 
oped. 

Such  Is  the  state  of  our  technology  la 
this  area  that  researchers  are  still  seek- 
ing ways  to  detect  new  contaminantg 
which  enter  into  our  water  sources.  It 
may  surprise  some  of  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  a  Nation  which  can  reach  the 
moon  still  has  not  detected  all  of  the  po- 
tentially dangerous  elements  in  our  lakes 
and  streams,  and  has  little  knowledge 
of  the  long-range  health  effects  of  such 
contaminants. 

The  continued  legislative  activity  cen- 
tered around  water  pollution  problems 
during  recent  sessions  of  Congress  bellra 
the  fact  that,  to  this  day,  we  have  no 
mutually  agreed  upon  water  quality  cri- 
teria which  can  be  used  to  determine 
conclusively  that  a  water  source  is  safe 
for  drinking  purposes. 

During  recent  months  a  number  of 
recognized  authorities  in  the  area  of 
water  resources  research  and  adminis- 
tration have  supplied  weighty  evidence 
of  our  failure  to  adequately  address  this 
knowledge  gap.  Eric  F.  Johnson,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Water 
Works  Association,  has  pointed  out  a 
number  of  times  that  thi.«i  Nation  is  will- 
ing to  spend  almost  400  times  more 
money  to  prepare  water  for  dumping 
than  to  prepare  water  for  drinking.  Mr. 
Johnson  speaks  as  a  representative  for 
23,000  water  t^ilities  which  supply 
drinking  water  to  over  170  million  Amer- 
icans. Eighty-five  percent  of  these  23,000 
water  systems  serve  areas  of  fewer  than 
5,000  in  population.  It  is  these  small 
water  utilities  that  suffer  most  from  our 
lack  of  interest  in  the  area  of  basic  re- 
search. Such  small  units  are  incapable 
of  supporting  the  extensive  basic  re- 
search and  training  that  are  demanded 
to  insure  safe  drinking  water  for  the 
future. 

The  pressing  need  for  increased  basic 
and  £«jplied  research  to  determine  real- 
istic water  quality  criteria  and  standards 
was  forcefully  demonstrated  in  a  recent 
statement  of  Charles  C.  Johnson,  Jr..  as- 
sociate executive  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  to  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee  tm 
Air  and  Water.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
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Mmewhat  lengthly  statement,  yet  I  feel 
that  it  is  important  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  those  of  my  coUeagues  who 
bftve  not  had  the  opportunity  to  read  it. 
I  would  particularly  call  attention  to  the 
latter  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's  discussion 
which  systematicaUy  describes  those 
areas  which  would  benefit  from  an  in- 
cxtaaeA  commitment  to  basic  research. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  insert  this  statement 
In  the  Record: 

STATIMENT  OF  CHABUCS  C.  JOHNSON,  JR..  ON 
BIHAU'  OF  THE  AMBUCAN  PtTBLIC  HSALTH 
ASSOCUTION    ON   PROPOSALS   TO   AmZND   TKI 

PKDKKAL  Water  Pollution   Control  Act, 

AS  Aminded,  March  17.  1971 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  would  like  to  express  my  pleasure 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  In  being  Invited  to  appear 
here  before  you  today.  The  American  Public 
Health  Association  has  a  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 26.000  health  professionals.  In- 
terlocking affiliates  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  brings  an  equal  number  of  people  into 
the  overall  organlzatlona.  The  membera  come 
from  aU  walks  of  life,  but  they  have  one 
characteristic  in  common.  For  almost  a  cen- 
tury, the  Association  has  worked  to  Improve 
the  health  and  well-being  of  people.  Despite 
all  of  the  pronoimcements,  dialogue,  and  re- 
organization activities,  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  APHA,  as  a  single  organization,  today 
comes  closest  to  really  representing  all  facets 
of  the  mterrelatlonshlps  between  man's 
health  and  well-being  and  his  environment. 
It  IB  against  this  background  that  we  have 
evaluated  and  will  comment  on  the  proposals 
contained  In  S.  523.  8.  1012,  S.  1013,  S.  1014, 
and  8.  1015  for  amending  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  Association 
applauds  and  supports  the  broad  objectives 
put  forth  by  these  proposals  to  expand  and 
strengthen  the  water  poUutlon  control  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government  In 
coopw^tlon  with  state  and  regional  agencies. 
And  while  we  note  differences  in  approaches 
that  would  be  taken  to  achieve  these  objec- 
tives, we  do  not  choose  to  Interject  our  spe- 
oiflo  comments  on  these  differences  at  this 
time. 

Instead  we  will  first  note  some  principal 
areas  which  we  believe  should  be  covered  In 
flnsl  legislation  which  is  passed,  and  second 
will  discuss  what  we  believe  Is  a  paramount 
deficiency  in  the  proposals  before  us  today, 
l.e.  the  failure  to  recognize  and  support  the 
need  for  basic  and  applied  research  with 
req)ect  to  health  effects.  Such  research  is 
essential  for  the  realistic  development  of 
water  quality  criteria  and  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  major  objective  of  our 
organization  Is  furthering  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  the  public's  health  and  well 
being.  The  development  of  strong  legislation 
to  protect  the  water  environment  can  be  an 
important  tool  In  man's  arsenal  to  help 
achieve  this  objective.  Thus  we  are  pleased 
to  recognize  the  strong  efforts  being  put  forth 
to  consider,  protect  and  enhance  all  aspects 
of  the  water  environment  to  the  maximum 
benefit  of  man. 

To  this  end,  we  wish  to  encourage  legisla- 
tion that  Incorporates  among  other  things 
the  following  concepts : 

I.  The  requirement  that  any  comprehen- 
sive program  for  watw  pollution  control  In- 
clude measures  which  are  necessary  to  assure 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  well  be- 
ing. 

3.  The  approval  of  State  or  agency  plans, 
and  construction  grants  on  the  basis  of  ap< 
proved  water  quality  standards. 

3.  The  encouraging  of  comprehensive 
planning  and  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive water  pollution  control  programs 
bMed  on  the  water  resources  needs  In  the 
total  river  basin. 
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4.  The  provision  of  specific  time  limits  for 
the  development  of  State  or  agency  plans, 
water  quality  standards  and  eflluent  llmlta* 
tlon  standards. 

6.  A  provision  which  supports  nondegrada- 
tlon  and  enhancement  of  the  water  environ- 
ment. 

fl.  The  requirement  to  develop  a  self-sufll' 
dent  capability  for  continued  operation, 
mamtenance  and  expansion  of  faclUtlM 
aided  by  the  act. 

7.  The  encouraging  of  provisions  for  re- 
imbursement for  municipal  treatment  of  In- 
dustrial wastes. 

8.  The  provision  for  the  most  expedltloua 
implementation  of  enforcement  procedvures, 
commensurate  with  an  ultimate  appeal  op- 
portunity to  protect  against  malicious  and 
capricious  action. 

9.  A  provision  for  delegation  of  monitor- 
ing, inspection  and  other  responsibilities  to 
States  when  they  are  determined  to  be  as 
capable  as  the  Federal  government  to  carry 
out  such  reeponsiblUtles. 

10.  A  provision  for  rapid  action  and  In- 
junctive relief  when  the  public's  health  and 
welfare  Is  believed  to  be  In  Jeopardy. 

11.  A  provision  for  direct  action  by  en- 
forcement authority  when  prohibited,  haz- 
ardous substances  are  being  discharged  to 
the  water  environment. 

12.  The  encouraging  of  international  co- 
operation In  matters  associated  with  protec- 
tion of  the  water  envlroiunent. 

13.  The  prohibition  against  awarding  gov- 
ernment contracts  to  convicted  violators  of 
water  poUutlon  control  regulations  untU 
such  regiilatlons  have  been  compiled  with. 

14.  A  provision  for  penalties  whenever  an 
enforcement  action  Is  required,  including 
Inatanoes  when  permits  systems  are  Insti- 
tuted. 

16.  A  provision  which  requires  a  pwlodlo 
report  to  the  Oongreas  with  respect  to  op- 
erations under  the  Act. 

Lot  u»  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  water 
quality  criteria  and  standards.  In  far  too 
many  of  our  communities  one  man's  sew- 
age eflluent  is  another  man's  drinking  water 
supply,  swimming  hole,  fishing  pond,  etc. 
Thus,  it  Is  jrteafllng  to  note  thart  the  propos- 
als we  are  considering  here  today  recognize 
the  need  to  consider  the  water  environment 
as  a  total  system.  We  note  also,  that  sub- 
stantial funds  would  became  available  for 
the  construction  of  facllltlee  to  help  pro- 
tect this  envUtonment.  Yet,  there  exists.  In 
our  opinion,  a  poeslbmty  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  sums  of  money  without  reaUy 
knowing  whether  what  we  have  constructed 
Is  sufficient  unto  the  need.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  Is  this  failure  to  provide  for  Uie  es- 
tablishment of  (1)  a  sound  technical  and 
scientific  basis  for  deecrlbing  the  extent  of 
the  need,  and  (2)  a  survelUance  and  moni- 
toring system  for  evaluating  the  success  or 
faUure  ascribed  to  the  efforts  aseoclated  with 
water  pollution  control  programs  that  Is  our 
cause  for  concern.  Careful  consideration  o4 
this  concern  would  dictate  a  need  for  con- 
sidering a  continuing  basic  and  applied  re- 
settf  ch  effort  In  the  development  of  any  water 
poUutlon  control  effort.  Even  then  we  must 
malw  a  special  effort  to  assvtre  ourselves  that 
the  needs  of  people,  not  physical  facllltlee, 
remains  In  the  forefront  of  o\ir  water  re- 
eourcee  planning. 

In  this  regard.  It  Is  most  heartening  to 
note  that  8.  623  and  S.  1014  place  great 
streee  on  the  Importance  of  the  development 
of  water  quality  standards.  Further  they  em- 
phasize that  such  standards  shaU  have  the 
pvirpose  of  protecting  and  improving  the 
public  health,  and  toelfare.  and  enhancing 
the  quality  of  the  Nation's  water  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 
Also  they  speclficaUy  require  that  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  standards,  consideration 
be  given  to  the  value  of  water  for  public 
water  supplies,  propagation  of  fish  and  wild- 
life, recreational,  agricultural.  Industrial, 
navigational  and  other  legitimate  purpoeea. 
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The  development  of  water  quality  criteria 
and  standards.  In  our  opinion,  is  the  heart 
of  and  the  most  significant  factor  in  the 
entire  water  pollution  control  process.  If  this 
Is  true  and  our  association  believes  It  Is.  It 
Is  most  disappointing  to  find  that  authoriza- 
tion for  research  funds  covering  this  factor 
have  at  worst  not  been  extended,  and  at  best 
extended  for  only  one  year.  Further,  It  Is 
noted  that  no  funds  at  all  have  been  man- 
dated for  health  effects  research.  We  ask  what 
Is  the  basis  for  establishment  of  water  qual- 
ity standards?  How  do  we  determine  what 
degree  of  efficiency  to  assign  to  the  sewage 
treatment  plant  or  what  treatment  require- 
ments can  reasonably  or  economically  be  left 
for  the  water  treatment  plant?  How  do  we 
know  what  standards  are  satisfactory  for 
swimming  and  other  recreational  pursuits? 
How  does  an  administrator  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  State  or  agency  plan  in  terms 
of  health  and  well  being,  or  determine  the 
most  serious  pollution  problems  In  setting 
priorities,  or  establish  regulations  providing 
specifications  for  eflluent  standards,  or  many 
other  requirements  contained  in  the  pro- 
posals, m  the  absence  of  essential  knowledge 
aaeodated  with  today's  situations  and  which 
Is  surely  to  be  worsened  by  continuing  tech- 
nological and  Industrial  "progress"?  Not  only 
is  there  a  dearth  of  scientific  knowledge  In 
these  areas  of  concern,  even  If  the  proposals 
required  the  evaluation  of  all  situations, 
agencies  would  be  hard  pressed  to  proceed  In 
the  absence  of  reliable  scientific  tools  re- 
quired for  such  evaluation  and  assessment. 
So,  we  are  left  to  a  shot  gun  approach  and 
a  hope  that  these  efforts  and  regult.s  will  be 
worth  the  cost. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  abotjt  some 
specific  needs  later,  but  first  let  us  see  what 
others  who  have  expressed  concern  about 
water  quality  and  who  recognize  the  need  for 
expanded  and  continued  basic  and  applied 
research  associated  with  efforts  to  Improve 
the  water  environment,  are  saying. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  in  the  1971 
supplement  to  their  publication  "Cleaning 
Owr '  Environment :  The  Chemical  Basis  for 
Action",  placed  the  primary  concern  In  the 
water  environment  on  the  protection  of  water 
resources  for  public  Water  supplies.  They  say : 
"Public  water  supply  treatment  plants 
often  draw  their  raw  water  from  a  source 
that  receives  treated  waste  water.  Waste 
water  treatment  practices,  however,  do  not 
remove  other  substances  that  are  present 
but  undetected.  Also,  waste  waters  can  by- 
pass the  treatment  process  with  insufficient 
dilution  during  plant  outage  periods  or  In 
times  of  disaster,  such  as  power  failures. 
Too  little  Is  known  of  the  specific  compounds 
in  waste  treatment  plant  effluents.  Accidents, 
negligence,  and  disasters  do  occur.  The  tech- 
nology used  to  treat  public  water  supplies, 
and  the  normal  design  treatment  capacities, 
are  not  necessarily  adequate  to  cope  with 
unknown  contaminants,  sudden  pollution 
loads,  and  manmade  or  natural  disasters. 

".  .  .  We  see  a  good  deal  of  exaltement 
over  agricultural  fertilizers  and  mercury, 
cadmium,  and  certain  other  metals  In  water. 
The  fact  la  that  we  have  virtually  no  Infor- 
mation on  how  these  metals  are  affected  by 
the  processes  used  In  the  normal  public 
water  supply  treatment  plant.  The  fate  of 
vlnises  and  the  effects  of  disinfection  on 
viruses  and  other  organisms  In  such  plants 
also  remain  open  questions." 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Water  Hy- 
giene Ui  the  Office  of  Water  Quality,  speak- 
ing to  the  Arkanaas-Whlte-Red  Basins  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  In  October  1970  said: 

"By  the  year  2020,  our  water  requirements 
are  expected  to  exceed  1300  billion  gallons 
each  day.  But  hydrologlsts  estimate  that  the 
total  usable  surface  water  supply  from  rain- 
fall Is  only  700  blUlon  gallons  per  day.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  necessity  for  reuae 
of  our  surface  water  resources  is  obvious." 

"This  provides  a  major  challenge  to  en- 
vironmental health  workers  because  much 
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research  and  development  work  Is  necessary 
la  order  to  provide  planners  with  criteria, 
standards,  guidelines  and  cost  ractoraj  so 
vital  to  the  evaluation  of  alternatives.'! 

The  Forward  of  a  report  entitled  "Com- 
munity Water  Supply  Study.  Slgnlflc4nce 
of  National  Findings"  released  by  the  En- 
vironmental Health  Service.  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  In  Au^t 
1970, says:  , 

"Of  special  concern  Is  the  fact  that  jthe 
waste  products  of  our  highly  urbanized 
technological  society — many  of  them 
even  identified — which  pollute  our  land 
and  water,  persist  In  the  environment, 
react,  one  with  another.  In  complex 
little  understood  ways,  to  affect  the 
cycles  of  plant,  animal  and  human 
ganlsms. 

"Our  water  resources,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other.  Illustrate  the  Interaction  o< 
parts  of  the  environment,  and  also  the 
cycling  process  that  characterizes  every 
aource  of  the  biosphere.  Everything  i;hat 
man  Injects  Into  his  environment — chemical 
biological,  or  physical — can  ultimately  '"''' 
Its  way  Into  the  earth's  water  and 
contaminants  must  be  removed,  by 
or  by  man.  before  the  water  Is  again  poi 
"Concern  for  our  water  quality  until 
recently  has  centered  principally  on  the 
ger  of  bacteriological  contamination 
Inadequately  treated  sewage  discharged  into 
our  rivers  and  streams.  Today  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  chemical  pollu- 
tion of  source  waters  poses  additional,  and 
possibly  even  more  difficult  problems.  More- 
over, we  deceive  ourselves  If  we  assume  that 
even  the  most  complete  and  effective  tieat- 
ment  of  municipal  and  Industrial  wastes  can 
ever  remove  all  threats  of  water  contan^lna- 
tlon." 

Dr.  Jay  H.  Lehr.  Executive  Director  ol  the 
National  Water  Well  Association  testU^rlng 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive ;  and 
Legislative  Reorganization  of  the  Hou^  of 
Representatives  concerning  the  President's 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  said  this  iq  hla 
summary :  i 

"We  know  LncTeasing  quantities  of  feti- 
cides, organic  chemicals  and  toxic  inetals 
are  entering  the  waters  that  serve  as  screes 
for  the  Nation's  public  and  that  manly  of 
these  new  contaminants  are  not  beln^  re- 
moved by  establiahed  water  treatment  n$eth- 
ods.  Their  dally  consumption  thereby,  j  pre- 
sents a  potential  threat  to  the  p>e<|ple'B 
health.  J 

■'We  know  that  In  the  absence  of  adequate 
planiLlng.  supervision  and  management,  a 
proliferation  of  water  supply  systemsj  has 
grown  up  to  serve  metropolitan  areas.  i|iany 
of  which  are  too  small  for  efficient  ori  safe 
operation,  thereby,  resulting  In  hazards  to 
the  public  health. 

"We  know  that  Inadequacies  In  the  qtallty 
of  drinking  water  and  in  the  oonstruqtlon. 
operation  and  maintenance  of  drinking  wa- 
ter supply  systems  have  allowed  the  c*cur- 
rence  of  disease  outbreaks  and  that  IncrfOAed 
surveillance  and  attention  to  drinking  water 
supply  systems  Is  needed  to  control  and  pre- 
vent public  health  hazards  and  to  piptect 
the  health  of  the  people.  I 

"We  know  that  In  majay  areas  of  the  aoun- 
try.  water  shortages  will  neceesltate  thor- 
ough consideration  of  the  reolamatioh  and 
reuse  of  waste  waters  and  that  the  hjealth 
Impftcts  and  afpects  of  such  reuse  for  d|-lnk- 
In?  and  other  human  pxirposes  must  hB  in 
veetlgated   and   evaluated." 

In  the  foreerolng  remarks  we  have  spoken 
to  the  need  to  oonslder  the  water  en^ron- 
ment  in  terms  of  its  total  health  Impatt  on 
people,  and  to  the  absence  of  reqalslte 
health  effects  research,  and  scientific  rieth- 
odolagy  required  to  carry  out  what  we  regard 
BIS  the  most  Important  aspect  of  the  pro- 
poeed  bills— the  setting  of  water  quality 
standards.   When  I   was   the  Administrator 
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of  the  Environmental  Health  Services  in  the 
Department  of  HEW,  I  had  reason  to  be 
concerned  about  this  problem.  My  staff  at 
that  time  provided  me  Information  on  areas 
of  need  for  such  research  as  It  concerns  the 
water  environment.  At  that  time  It  was 
determined  that  research  required  In  this 
particular  area  has  several  aspects:  (1)  the 
investigation  of  waterbome  disease  out- 
breaks as  they  occur  to  assure  that  we  bene- 
fit from  past  mistakes  and  change  proce- 
dures so  that  outbreaks  will  not  continue  to 
occxir  from  the  same  reasons. 

(2)  The  analyses  of  available  health  data 
on  morbidity  and  mortality  to  see  If  as- 
sociations can  be  found  with  differences  In 
water  quality. 

(3)  The  testing  for  effects  In  animals  or 
In  vitro  studies  of  contaminants  known  to 
occur  m  water  or  that  might  be  added  to 
water,  deliberately  or  by  accident,  and 

(4)  The  determination  of  water  quality 
consumed  by  the  public  or  used  by  the 
public   for  recreation. 

It  would  be  expected  that  health  effects 
surveillance  of  water  quality  would  help  to 
establish  the  presence  of  and  the  limita- 
tions required  of  bacterial  and  chemical 
constituents  for  the  water  environment  used 
for  drinking  water  sources,  recreational  pur- 
suits,  and  harvesting  of  fish  and  shellfish. 

Some  specific  discussion  of  recognized  re- 
search needs  In  terms  of  chemical,  micro- 
biological, and  other  problems  associated 
with  these  aspects  have  been  Identified. 

CHEMICAL    RESEARCH ORCANICS 

During  the  past  decade,  science  and  In- 
dustry have  develop>ed  and  manufactured, 
and  will  imdoubtedly  continue  to  develop 
and  manufactvire,  a  great  variety  of  new 
products,  often  complex  In  nature.  In  order 
to  enhance  the  physical  condition  of  every- 
day living.  Many  of  these  new  substances, 
however,  may  carry  along  with  them  certain 
threats  to  health  and  well-being,  and  con- 
sequently, their  hazard  to  public  health 
when  encountered  In  the  water  environment 
must  be  evaluated. 

The  organic  chemicals  Indtistry  Is  con- 
stantly producing  new  products  that  create 
new  types  of  pollutants,  varying  widely  In 
both  physical  and  chemical  properties.  The 
toxicity  of  a  few  of  these  compounds  has 
been  studied  substantially;  however,  the 
available  Information  on  the  toxicity  of  most 
chemicals  Is  quite  meager.  Because  of  the 
diversity  of  the  organic  chemical  Industry's 
waste,  an  adequate  appraisal  of  their  pollu- 
tlonal  significance  Is  often  impossible  In  our 
streams  much  leas  In  our  potable  water 
systems. 

We  axe  considerably  concerned  about  the 
amounts  of  chemical  materials  such  as  the 
wide  spectrum  of  organlcs  Including  pes- 
ticides, and  other  chlorinated  organlcs  which 
may  find  their  way  into  our  water  supplies. 
We  lack  knowledge  about  their  chronic  low- 
level  effects  on  humans,  the  levels  of  which 
the  U.S.  population  may  be  confronted  In 
our  water  supplies  and  about  the  removal  of 
these  noxious  agents  from  our  water  supplies. 
These  similar  concerns  are  held  for  those 
waters  used  In  food  production  and  process- 
ing. The  potential  health  problem  of  organlcs 
in  water  supplies  consists  of  several  facets. 
of  which  the  most  pressing  are:  il)  the  de- 
velopment of  a  prototype  system  for  the  con- 
centration and  removal  of  organlcs  from 
water,  a  partitioning  system  for  separation  of 
health-related  organic  groups,  analytical 
methodology,  and  field  testing  of  the  result- 
ant system.  (2)  development  of  jjerttnent 
toxicity  data  relating  chemicals  or  groups  of 
chemicals  to  detrimental  effects  on  human 
health,  and  (3)  derivation  of  drinking  water 
standards  for  organlcs  other  than  pesticides. 

TOXIC    METALS    AND    OTHER   INORGANTCS 

Heavy  metal  salts  In  solution  constitute  a 
very  serious  form  of  pollution,  since  they  are 
stable  compounds,  not  readily  removed  by 
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oxidation,  precipitation,  or  any  other  nat- 
ural process.  A  characteristic  figure  of  heav; 
metal  pollution  Is  Its  persistence  In  time  u 
well  as  In  space  for  years  after  pollutlonal 
operations  have  ceased.  Continuous  exposvirt 
to  such  environmental  materials  when  re- 
lated to  the  animal's  ability  to  handle  such 
chemicals,  determines  Its  total  effect  on  such 
animals.  This  Is,  of  course,  here  again  related 
to  time  and  the  environmental  level  to  which 
he  is  exposed.  The  fact  that  such  materials 
are  concentrated  to  varying  degrees  adds  to 
our  concern  for  exposure  to  such  materlali 
wherever  they  may  be  encountered,  be  It 
water,  food,  or  air.  Some  of  the  metal-organic 
complexes  may  be  even  more  toxic  than  the 
metal  Ion  Itself  as  In  the  case  of  methyl  mer- 
cury. The  lack  of  understanding  of  the  total 
overall  long-term  effects  of  such  Inorganics 
on  human  health  has  made  it  most  difficult 
for  us  to  attach  the  proper  significance  to 
such  materials  when  consumed  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time  at  low  levels  as  may  be  found 
In  public  drinking  water  supplies.  The  estab- 
lishment of  water  quality  standards  and  the 
derivation  of  drinking  water  standards  for 
such  materials  necessarily  depends  upon  the 
availability  of  such  data. 

MICROBIOLOGICAL  BESKASCH — VIRtrSES  IN  WATHl 
SUPPLIES 

The  prospect  of  Increased  reuse  ot  water  by 
humans  intensifies  the  need  to  know  more 
about  the  enteric  viruses,  those  that  occur  In 
the  gastrointestinal  tract  and  feces  of  man 
and  many  lower  animals.  Very  few  studies 
have  been  made  of  viruses  In  reuse  systemi 
for  protracted  periods.  Data  for  the  move- 
ment of  viruses  in  ground  water  is  extremely 
limited.  The  ability  of  water  treatment  proc- 
esses to  remove  or  Inactivate  viruses  has  not 
been  fully  explored.  Knowledge  of  the  Infec- 
tious hepatitis  virus  has  been  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  ability  to  culture  it  in  the  labo- 
ratory. 

MTECT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  POLLUTANTS  ON 
WATEK  QUALITY  MEASUmXMXNTS 

There  Is  a  growing  concern  about  the  effect 
of  nutrient  rich  wastes  discharged  from  In- 
dustrial complexes,  particularly  paper  mllli. 
Into  fresh  water  and  coastal  water  recrea- 
tional areas  and  shellfish  growing  waters 
creating  environmental  conditions  conducive 
to  bacterial  multiplication.  A  program  of 
study,  concentrating  on  the  water  resources 
near  paper  mills  operations,  whose  discharges 
are  grossly  polluting  fresh  waters  and  th» 
estuarlne  environment.  Is  needed. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   BATHING   BEACH    CRITERU  FO* 
FRESH  AND  MARINE  WATERS 

One  of  the  major  forces  behind  the  drive 
to  centred  water  pollution  is  the  demand  for 
clean  water  for  recreation.  Public  health 
officials  have  worked  for  years  to  maintain 
certain  bacterial  quality  sUndards  at  bath- 
ing beaches.  These  standards  are  commonly 
baaed  on  the  counts  of  the  conform  group 
the  same  of  which  Is  used  to  assess  the 
quality  of  drinking  water  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  a  sound  basis  be  established 
for  bacterial  or  other  quality  standards  for 
recreational  waters. 

GENERAL    METHODOLOGT    RESEARCH 

Methodology  needs  considerable  updating 
and  new  development,  so  as  to  attain  P^^^ 
increased  sensitivities  and  efficiency.  All  of 
these  are  required  In  order  to  measure  the 
very  low  levels  of  chemical  pollutants  as  are 
or  as  may  be  found  In  public  water  sup- 
plies. In  addition,  there  is  considerable  need 
for  improvement  (bacteriological)  and  lor 
new  development  in  both  the  viral  and  bac- 
teriological areas  as  regards  water  supplies^ 
Lastly,  there  is  need  for  the  development  oi 
criteria  and  standards  for  waters  used  for 
i«creatlon  and  food  production. 

A.   CHEMICAL 

Progress  In  analytical  chemistry  and  In- 
strumentation which  Is  vital  to  both  water 
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noilution  control  and  survelUance  as  well 
„  the  wide  complexity  of  organlcs  found  in 
rtter  resources,  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
kT  improved  methodology.  Improved  pro- 
liiures  are  required  also  for  traces  of  or- 
rtnlc  compounds,  which  may  be  important 
^^iree  areas:  toxicity  to  man,  color;  taste 
ujd  odor.  Techniques  are  required  that  wlU 
idenUfy  and  measure  organic  contaminants 
in  water  at  concentrations  of  from  milligrams 
per  liter  dovra  to  micrograms  per  liter  and 

'°  A*Keneral  requirement  In  analytical  chem- 
utry  is  standardization  of  methods.  The 
methods  that  will  serve  as  the  legal  stand- 
»rd  m  enforcement  proceedings  must  be 
vlud  and  reliable  In  aU  hands  and  must 
OToduoe  the  same  results  by  different  chem- 
ists in  all  laboratories.  A  strong  effort  Is 
required,  therefore,  in  evaluating  and  Im- 
proving analytical  chemical  methods. 

B.    VtROLOGICAL 

No  satisfactory  methods  are  now  available 
for  the  examination  of  water  and  aquatic 
fauna  for  viral  pollutants  today.  In  order 
to  Identify  the  problem  related  to  water 
pollution  with  viruses,  a  satisfactory  meth- 
od must  be  developed  for  examining  each 
IdenUty.  This  Is  necessary  In  order  to  make 
avaUable  standard  vlrologlcal  methods  for 
water  quality  examination,  re-evaluate  the 
efficiency  erf  conventional  water  treatment 
processes,  and  to  ascertain  the  validity  of 
bacterial  indicator  systems  used  today  In 
relation  to  viral  pollution  under  different 
conditions.  It  Is  also  required  In  order  to 
directly  detect  or  concomitant  with  other 
tests,  a  faulty  treatment  process  or  distri- 
bution system.  In  addition,  such  method- 
ology provides  basic  tools  for  the  evaluation 
of  waste  water  reuse  and  a  laboratory  tool 
to  support  epidemiological  investigations  of 
virus  disease  outbreaks  when  water  Is  sus- 
pected as  the  common  vehicle. 

C.    BACTEBIOLOGICAL 

Correlations  of  bacterial  Indicator  orga- 
nisms with  waterbome  disease,  particularly 
In  recreational  waters,  should  receive  high 
priority. 

RAPm  IDENTinCATlON    OF   BACTERIAL    HEALTH 
HAZARDS    IN    WATER 

There  Is  a  recognized  need  for  new.  more 
n^jld  techniques  for  bacterial  Identification 
based  on  molecular  or  enzymatic  characteris- 
tics that  will  yield  reliable,  quantitative  re- 
sults in  minutes  or  a  few  hoxirs.  There  Is  a 
need  for  research  Into  areas  of  microbial 
physiology  and  ecodynamics  for  Isolation  of 
a  myriad  of  factors  controlling  rapid  detec- 
tion. 

DSVXLOPMENT  OF  QUANnTATTVE  FEOCEDURES 
FOR  DETECTION  OF  BACTERIAL  PATHOGENS  IN 
WATER 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  a  comprehen- 
sive research  program  to  develop  efficient 
methods  for  quantitation  of  Salmonella, 
Shigella.  Vibrio  Leptospira  and  Interopatho- 
genlc  E.  Coll  from  poor  quality  recreational 
waters  and  contaminated  water  supplies. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  QUAMTITATIVX  PROCEDURES  FOB 
AERUGINOSA  IN  RECREATIONAL  BATHING 
WATER   AND   REUSE   WATER   SUPPLIES 

Pseudomonas  Aeruginosa,  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  "secondary  invader"  type  in- 
fection can  persist  for  long  p>erlods  In  dis- 
tribution lines,  become  a  major  problem  in 
wastewater  reclamation  projects  and  possibly 
nach  a  hazardous  density  in  recreational 
waters. 

The  continued  study  of  development  on 
methodology,  evaluation,  and  base-line  col- 
lection on  the  aftergrowth  aspects  of  the 
problem  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  we  have  been  able 
to  give  you  some  measure  of  our  concern 
ancnt  the  proposals  to  amend  the  water  pol- 
lution control  act.  We  believe  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  large  sums  of  money  de- 
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mands  specific  provision  for  continued  re- 
search that  makes  it  possible  to  systematical- 
ly and  scientifically  establish  priorities  of 
need,  water  quality  standards,  efficiency  of 
actions,  and  effectiveness  of  results.  We  do 
not  suggest  that  nothing  can  be  done  until 
answers  to  tnese  problems  are  found.  We 
must  move  ahead  on  the  best  scientific 
knowledge  that  is  available,  recognizing  that 
such  knowledge  Is  Insufficient  at  best,  and 
must  be  amplified  and  modified  in  the  light 
of  new  findings  that  ^e8^^1t  from  continued 
research.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  respond  to  such  questions  as  you  and  the 
committee  may  have. 


INFLA'nON:    CAN   THE  FED 
BE   BLAMED? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26.  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post  there  was  an 
article  by  Sidney  Weintraub  titled:  "In- 
flation: Can  the  Fed  Be  Blamed?" 

Professor  Weintraub  supports  the  con- 
cept of  a  national  income  policy  as  a 
means  of  relief  from  spiraling  inflation. 
He  astutely  points  out  the  importance  of 
wage  increases  as  a  demand-pull  feature 
in  the  economy. 

If  we  are  to  meet  effectively  the  crisis 
of  a  crippling  inflation  problem  we  must 
have  some  rational  control  over  the  sky- 
rocketing labor  costs.  One  means  to  com- 
bat this  problem  could  be  a  U.S.  Court  of 
Labor-Management  Relations,  as  out- 
Uned  in  H.R.  2373. 

This  court  would  preserve  the  basic 
processes  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
at  the  same  time  protect  the  public  in- 
terest against  the  devastating  conse- 
quences of  protracted  work  stoppages  in 
industries  affecting  the  general  welfare, 
and  allow  for  reasonable  demands  by 
labor  while  discouraging  needlessly  in- 
flationary wage  increases. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wiU  take 
time  to  read  the  following  article: 
Inflation:  Can  the  Fed  Be  Blamed? — Con- 
tradictions Crop  Up  in  Monetary  Theort 
(By  Sidney  Weintraub) 

Ideas  In  economics  die  slowly.  A  more  eter- 
nal article  of  faith  U  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
can  prevent  inflation. 

There  are  several  variants  of  this  myth. 
In  some  versions,  fiscal  policy  can  render 
assistance.  Others  attribute  past  failures  to 
an  erratic  and  fitful  monetary  policy.  The 
doctrine  Is  fostered  that  If  only  the  Fed  could 
srtlck  to  a  steady  3  per  cent  to  5  per  cent 
money  supply  p>er  annxim,  stability  will  re- 
sult. This  criticism  of  past  policy  has  been 
elevated  to  a  principle  for  a  "correct"  mone- 
tary stewardship  by  Milton  Friedman,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  University  of  Chicago. 

In  questioning  these  doctrines,  oonslder  a 
military  commander  whose  entire  mission 
was  to  capture  enemy  territory.  Suppoee  each 
day — or  year — he  acknowledged  a  loee  of 
ground.  There  would  scarcely  be  a  military 
expert  who  would  not  be  skeptical  of  the 
strategy.  Retreats  would  be  accurately  de- 
scribed as  an  abandonment  of  space. 

An  analogy  exists  to  the  Fed's  campaigns. 
Since  Its  Inception  in  1914  the  price  level  has 
taken  a  pounding.  From  1914  to  1929,  the 
rise  approximated  60  per  cent.  After  the  24 
per  cent  drop  from  1924  to  1933,  the  rise  from 
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1933  to  1940  was  minlnua.  From  1940  to  1970 
the  rise — in  the  ONP  deflator — has  been  of 
the  order  of  200  per  cent.  Since  1950,  the 
movement  has  exceeded  60  per  cent. 

To  an  unsophisticated  observer  the  con- 
clusion would  be  commonplace  that  mone- 
tary policy  has  been  a  signal  fallxire  for  a 
hard  stance  against  Inflation  by  the  Fed.  Of 
course,  we  can  cite  wars,  and  some  laxness 
in  monetary  control.  Still,  taking  the  long 
view.  It  is  hard,  on  pragmatic  grounds,  to 
retain  a  faith  In  monetary  policy.  Histori- 
cally, the  Fed  has  been  more  of  a  sieve  than 
a  dyke  In  blocking  the  Inflationary  trend. 

Is  the  Fed  to  blame  for  Inflation?  Not  at 
aU.  It  is  simply  that  monetary  policy,  with 
or  without  fiscal  policy.  Is  Inadequate.  And  it 
Is  doubtful  that  a  steady  covirse  will  triumph. 
The  Inflation  we  envisage  Is  not  the  ex- 
plosive post-World  War  I  European  variety. 
but  a  slow  erosive  pecking  at  the  value  of 
money,  of  3-4-6  per  cent  per  annum.  Com- 
pounded, this  portends  from  36  per  cent 
to  60  per  cent  price  increases  after  10  years. 
Current  trends  will  not  look  better  on  a  1980 
or  1990  retrospective  glance  than  the  past 
record. 

Despite  some  variations  on  the  main  theme, 
all  monetary  theories  of  inflation  show  a 
contest  between  the  money  available  for  in- 
come recipients  and  the  amoimt  of  goods  the 
economy  can  produce  as  determining  the 
price  equation.  Concepts  of  money  velocity, 
and  money  and  goods  hoarding  enter,  with 
"expectations  of  Inflation"  assigned  a  promi- 
nent place  nowadays. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  the  subletles,  and 
the  mathematics  and  eoonometrics  often  In- 
serted to  bedazzle  and  bewilder,  the  same 
conclusions  emerge :  Control  the  money  sup- 
ply to  protect  tlie  price  level.  The  dispute 
hinges  on  how  much  the  money  supply 
should  expand.  VHienever  a  pet  recipe  on 
money  supplies  Is  rejected  by  the  Fed,  the 
reaction  Is  to  flay  officialdom  for  blunders  In 
implementation,  rather  than  to  examine 
the  doctrine.  Criticism  of  public  servants 
always  furnishes  some  ego  balm. 

Might  not  the  monetarist  theories  be 
wrong?  The  doctrines,  at  least,  must  be 
suspect. 

Oonatder  the  present  circumstances.  The 
UJ3.  economy  (and  that  of  the  U.K.,  and 
others)  suffers  simultaneously  from  too  much 
Inflation  and  too  much  unemployment.  For 
the  U.S.,  the  1969-1971  experience  is  literally 
a  pathological  disorder,  for  in  the  past,  when 
prices  went  up,  unemployment  went  down. 
Only  In  1967-69  was  there  a  comparable 
(smaUer  scale)  incident.  Students  of  business 
cycles  often  measured  either  the  price  or  un- 
emplovment  turns,  for  one  was  usuaUy  a  re- 
ciprocal image  of  the  other.  This  new  expe- 
rience makes  the  ctirrent  episode  so  complex. 
To  prescribe  for  the  malady,  the  monetarist 
must  oouns^  tight  money  to  prevent  Infla- 
tion. To  absorb  the  unemployment,  the  rec- 
ommendation Is  easy  money.  The  contradic- 
tion Is  apparent.  More  recently,  the  precept 
of  "gradualism"  has  been  Invoked,  to  sneak 
up  behind  the  perplexing  sequence.  "Gradu- 
alist" shortcomings  have  become  conspicuous. 
A  non-monetary  inflation  theory  is  that 
the  price  level  is  primarily  an  outcome  of 
the  relation  between  money  wage  (and  sal- 
ary) changes  and  movements  in  labor  pro- 
ductivity :  If  money  wage  movements  outstrip 
productivity  gains,  prices  will  advance. 

This  wage  cost  mark-up  theory  is  not  a 
cost-push  theory  alone.  It  recognizes  the  im- 
pact of  costs  on  prices,  to  be  8\u"e.  It  admits 
that  In  markets  of  administered  prices,  cost 
pressures  are  profoundly  Important.  But  it 
also  emphasizes  that  In  consumer  markets, 
wages  (and  salaries)  comprise  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  of  consiomer  demand. 
Higher  wages  and  salaries  mean  more  pur- 
chasing power,  and  higher  consumer  demand. 
It  Is  not  an  accident  that  as  automobile 
wages  go  up,  retail  sales  In  the  worker  envi- 
rons rise.  The  demand  aspect  of  wages  Is  so 
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prominent  that  tbe  only  siirprlslng  fa^t  W 
tiiat  wage  Increases  as  a  dcmand-puU  feature 
has  been  overlooked.  , 

Consider  the  effects  of  the  restrained  Mon- 
etary poUcy  over  1969-1971:  The  reaulti  has 
been  unemployment.  Through  unemfloy- 
ment.  in  pest  episodes  of  tight  money  thje  as- 
cent of  money  wages  was  checked.  A  l id  was 
clamped  on  the  wage  rise  and  sometimes 
money  wages  actually  fell. 

Monetary  policy  Is  thus  an  Indirect  fom  of 
incomes  poUcy.  Through  unemployment,  It 
ftlms  to  keep  wages  and  salaries  In  line*  and 
thus  steer  prices  away  from  an  lnfl|itlO(n 
trend  In  this  respect  the  monetarist  program 
has  faltered  over  the  past  two  years,  "Jp^oj* 
fer»  cogent  evidence  of  why  It  Is  doomed  to 
the  future.  For  no  matter  how  the  Fed  man- 
ages the  money  supply,  so  long  as  wage  costs 
(to  up  and  wage  earners  spend  more,  pnceo 
will  rise  K  the  Fed  denies  ample  funds  to 
the  economy  for  fuU  employment,  the  ^ents 
will  parallel  1960-1970:  Inflation  and  x*iem- 

So  long  as  unemployment  does  not  Inhibit 
wages  we  are  committed  to  Inflation.  $oon- 
er  or  later,  in  the  midst  of  politically  Exces- 
sive unemployment,  the  Fed  must  yield;  It 
will  be  driven  to  provide  funds  to  prevent 
unemployment  from  reaching  alarming 
levels  though  full  wnployment  will  elufle  us. 
involved  then  Is  a  test  of  wills,  uncoordi- 
nated but  in  conflict  tmtll  resolved  In  t>rtces 
and  employment.  Our  labor  unions,  our 
monetary  Institutions,  our  political  prodessee. 
interlock  to  set  the  price  record  and  tHe  Job 
outcome.  Monetary  policy  alone— ev«n  In 
conjvmctlon  with  flscal  policy— cannot  en- 
sure a  stable  price  level  and  full  employment 
In  this  environment.  I 

On  this  diagnosis,  monetary  poUcfwlU 
continue  to  report  indifferent  success:  Prices 
can  be  kept  within  tolerable  Umlte  o*ily  If 
unions  are  accommodating.  But  the  Fed's 
influence  on  wages  Is  at  arm's  length.  The 
sorry  plight  Is  revealed  In  the  unemploy- 
ment engendered  by  Its  operations,  with 
mounting  price*  \inder  rising  material  aspira- 
tions Infllctmg  some  extra  angulJh.     ! 

The  remedy  must  reside  In  new  melaures 
by  way  of  Incomes  policy  to  Influence  'wages 
and  salaries  more  rationally  and  directly, 
rather  than  the  Fed's  diffused  and  imprecise 
method  of  monetary  tautness  and  unemploy- 
ment which.  In  the  long  sweep,  has  not  pre- 
vented Inflation.  Despite  the  new  soothing 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  a  steady  monetary 
course,  the  1969-1971  price  level  omeome 
offers  scant  encouragement:  projections  of 
a  3  per  cent  plus  Inflation  per  anniitn  will 
match  the  sordid  past  history  until  welderlee 
a  formula  for  income  restraint.  ' 

A  voluntary  Incomes  program  wolild  be 
nice.  So  would  a  world  with  only  voluntary 
tax  contributions.  With  the  facts  as  thjey  are, 
only  a  mandatory  poUcy  can  be  eHecttve. 
Economically  and  politically,  we  shoxild  not 
settle  for  lees  than  fuU  employment  ^  and  a 
stable  price  level. 

Jobs,  a  $30  billion  addition  to  GUP  and 
the  stability  of  the  dollar  Impart  \|rgency 
to  the  analysis.  With  an  Incomes  policy  the 
Fed  could  be  liberated  of  Its  Inflation  fears 
and  devote  Its  energies  to  buUdlng  the  money 
base  for  full  employment. 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadls- 
tlcaUy  practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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ACCEPTANCE     SPEECH     AT     WEY- 
MOUTH SCIENCE  CENTER 


MAN^   INHUMANITY   TO   M^— 
HOW   LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCH 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATtVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1971 
Mr   SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  'Ts  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cAUroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1971 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recenUy  had  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  a  U.6.  flag,  which  had  been 
flown  above  the  Capitol  in  Washington, 
to  the  Weymouth  Science  Center— a  San 
Pedro  facility  of  the  Los  Angeles  city 
school  system.  I  was,  indeed,  honored  to 
participate  in  this  event  and  I  feel  that 
the  benefits  that  accrued  from  being  with 
the  students  were  certainly  immeasur- 
able. ^  ^  . 
The  Weymouth  Science  Center  has  put 
into  practice  an  advanced  concept  in 
education.  Gifted  students  are  brought 
together  and  placed  in  an  accelerated 
pirogram  which  emphasizes  scientific 
projects  and  experiments. 

At  the  ceremony,  I  presented  the  flag 
to  Alan  Atkinson  and  Wayne  Kiso,  two 
sixth-grade  students  from  Taper  Ele- 
mentary School.  Words  of  acceptance 
were  sp(*en  by  another  sixtii  grader, 
Hali  Hoyt. 

Kali's  acceptance  speech  was  so  Im- 
pressive that  I  thought  that  my  col- 
leagues would  enjoy  reading  her  well- 
spoken,  lucid  remarks.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  place  Hali  Hoyt's  speech  in 
the  Record  : 

As  we  look  up  at  the  flag  we  can  see  how 
beautiful  It  la.  Waving  majestically  on  high, 
bold  in  color  and  design,  It  quickens  the 
heartbeat  of  any  artist. 

But  If  It  were  only  an  object  of  beauty, 
then  our  flag  would  be  very  Inalgnlflcant,  Just 
a  piece  of  beautifully  designed  cloth. 

However,  our  flag  Is  more  than  that.  What 
then,  does  this  flag  which  has  flown  over  the 
capltol  mean? 

I  believe  It  Is  symbolic  of  what  our  Oo\m- 
try  was.  Is  and  hopes  to  be  I 

Our  flag  represents  many  things.  The  birth 
and  growth  of  our  nation.  The  realization 
that  the  American  dream  was  not  developed 
overnight.  It  took  years  of  flghtlng,  strug- 
gling, planning,  Sknd  sacrifice,  to  reach  this 
point  in  our  history  and  it  Is  a  never  ending 
process. 

Our  flag  represents  the  establishment  of 
freedom  and  Individual  liberty. 

These  are  our  most  important  possessions 
and  are  guaranteed,  to  us  by  the  highest  law 
of  the  land— The  United  SUtes  Constitution. 
Our  flag  represents  equality  of  opportunity. 
The  right  for  a  chance  to  go  as  far  as  effort 
and  ability  can  take  us.  Although  we  are  con- 
stantly improving  In  this  area,  we  stlU  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  Our  flag  represents  de- 
mocracy. 

A  belief  In  a  representative  government 
and  therefore  the  right  to  elect  our  own  rep- 
resentatives. And.  of  course  the  responslbUlty 
of  electing  good  representatives — men  that 
can  brlilge  the  gap  between  the  people  and 
the  government  so  that  we  are  all  working 

together.  ^    ^   ^ 

Congressman  Anderson  Is  a  perfect  ax- 
ample  of  such  a  representative  bringing  the 
people  and  government  together.  By  hearing 


ua  through  our  letters  and  taking  the  tlnw 
to  be  with  us  today,  he  has  shown  us  that 
the  government  reiUly  does  serve  the  people. 
Therefore,  It  Is  with  the  greatest  of  pleas- 
ure, that  1  accept  this  flag  on  the  behalf  of 
the  students  of  the  Weymouth  Science 
Center. 


CAMP  cms  GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  n^UNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  most  of 
us,  the  greatest  Influence  in  our  early 
lives  can  be  recalled  specifically  because 
of  the  variety  In  our  childhood  environ- 
ments. One  remembers  the  activities  in 
the  classroom  distinct  from  life  at  home; 
weekends  were  two  completely  differ- 
ent days  unlike  any  others  found  in  the 
week;  and  the  summer,  of  course,  al- 
ways stood  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Por  those  fortimate  enough  to  go 
away  to  camp,  the  summer  involved 
an  entirely  new  importance.  Here  were 
new  surroundings,  new  friends,  different 
activities,  and  perhaps  most  Important, 
though  we  never  realized  it  at  the  time, 
new  responsibiUties. 

An  indication  of  the  effect  of  the  sum- 
mer experience  is  that  for  all  the  vivid 
recollections  of  one's  camping  days,  the 
total  time  spent  at  camp  in  one  busy 
childhood  would  probably  be  less  than  a 
few  months  at  the  most. 

This  week,  April  25-May  2,  has  been 
designated  as  Camp  Chi  Week  in  Chicago 
and  Illinois. 

On  May  16,  1971,  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Centers  of  Chicago  will  celebrate 
with  distinction  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Camp  Chi.  The  camp,  situated  on  its 
own  private  lake  in  the  rustic  woods  of 
Lake  Delton,  Wis.,  has  been  offering  ac- 
tivity and  training  to  yotmg  people  since 
its  initial  development  In  1921  by  Mrs. 
Julius  Stone  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Heller. 
Previously  only  a  girls  camp.  CamP 
Chi  initiated  its  first  program  and  camp- 
ing area  for  boys  at  the  Lake  Delton 
site  in  1955,  5  years  after  the  camp 
moved  from  Loon  Lake,  111. 

Now  Camp  Chi  has  really  developed 
into  three  separate  camps  for  the  young. 
A  childrens'  camp  Is  provided  for  boys 
and  girls  age  10  through  sixth  grade.  A 
senior  unit  for  early  adolescents  in- 
cludes those  students  currently  in  tneir 
seventh  grade  while  a  teen  group  num- 
bers those  young  people  entering  or  cur- 
rently attending  high  school. 

Horseback  riding,  sailing,  and  watCT 
skiing  are  just  some  of  the  components  w 
camp  structure.  Along  with  competitive 
sports  are  seminars  on  Jewish  liie  w» 
on  domestic  and  world  problems.  Jewteh 
services  and  spirituaUy  as  well  as  p^a- 
caUy  enriching  programs  are  ^ntegrawa 
into  the  modem  framework  of  a  growing 
and  distinguished  camp. 

The  tradition  of  summer  camp  in 
America  has  been  a  valuable  one  wo 
the  tradition  of  Camp  Chi  has  been  par- 
ticularly outstanding  due  in  grwt  pan 
to  the  many  skilled  staff  members  ana 
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conimuiilty  leaders  who  maintain  the 
progressive  and  efficient  organization  at 

the  camp. 

In  addition  to  the  camp's  able  service 
to  the  young,  a  Camp  Chi  Senior  Adult 
Camp,  built  in  1965  to  continue  a  tradi- 
tion of  serving  all  members  of  the 
oommunity,  provides  activities  and 
recreation  to  some  250  more  experienced 
campers. 

Camp  Chi  has  reached  a  golden  mile- 
stone— 50  years  of  service  to  Chicago 
and  to  Illinois.  With  its  present  facili- 
tie.  Camp  Chi  should  be  able  to  spread 
even  more  memories  and  enrichment 
over  the  next  50  years. 


THE  DIFFERENT  MAY  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
long  been  my  opinion  that  In  many  de- 
bates involving  current  events,  especially 
items  relating  to  foreign  affairs,  many 
people  do  not  maintain  a  proper  his- 
torical perspective.  The  historic  back- 
ground ol  May  Day  is  a  case  In  point. 
An  editorial  In  the  Thursday,  April  26. 
Desplalnes  Valley  News,  written  by  its 
editor,  Harry  Sklenar,  is  a  very  effective 
and  certainly  timely  fashion,  directs  our 
attention  to  the  Soviet  Russian  use  of 
May  Day.  The  editorisd  discusses  the 
contrast  between  our  American  observa- 
tions of  May  Day  with  its  emphasis  on 
the  propriety  of  our  legal  system  and  the 
proper  structure  of  our  Government  with 
that  of  the  Soviet  distortion  of  history. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Thb  DiFFnuBMT  Mat  Dat 

They  march,  massive  rows  of  common  peo- 
ple on  parade  past  the  Central  Square  in 
Moscow  on  May  1st,  the  anniversary  of  the 
B<d«hevlk  Revolution — by  order  of  the  So- 
viet Oouncll. 

Massive  rows  of  deadly  weapons  roll  by  in 
a  display  of  might  by  armament:  tanks,  mis- 
siles, and  soldiers — by  order  of  the  Soviet 
Council. 

In  other  lands,  tbe  Communist  Party 
faithful  that  bellcv«  In  the  utterance  of 
Moscow  parade,  too — by  order  of  Moscow 
leaders. 

In  the  United  States,  May  Ist  has  been 
deolared  a  day  to  demonstrate  Loyalty  to 
law  and  Order;  to  believe  In  change,  not  by 
maaslve  armies  or  by  destruction  thru  weap- 
ons, but  by  orderly  proceee  of  the  ballot  box 
uid  the  courts. 

No  one  orders  persons  to  march  on  May  Ist 
In  this  country — It's  purely  voluntary.  No  one 
will  be  there  with  guns  urging  participation 
or  threatening  with  a  trip  to  Siberia. 

Surely,  there  are  waya  to  convince  people 
of  the  world  to  listen  by  use  of  reason  rather 
than  by  the  use  of  massive  weapons  and 
threats  of  destruction. 

Reason  can  make  this  nation  a  leader 
rather  than  a  follower,  for  reason  Is  the  be- 
lief that  you  are  doing  something  that  Is 
rtght.  Killing  people  to  demonstrate  power 
Is  effective  to  a  point,  but  who  apsT^ers  the 
question,  why?  Why  kill,  why  threaten  others 
to  rule  their  behavior? 

Let  Russia  march  its  armies.  Its  weapons 
and  utter  threats.  Demonstrate  the  power  of 
loyalty  thru  reason.        's  t'.. 


■si- 


EXfmSIONS'OFREMAkkS 

If  you  really  want  to  "hurt"  someone,  you 
dont  need  a  lead  pipe.  A  few  words  with  the 
wrong  slant  will  do  enough  to  wreck  relation- 
ships forever  more.  Weigh  your  words  care- 
fully when  you  seek  to  get  through  to  an> 
other  person  by  tbe  use  of  reason. 

Demonstrate  to  others  that  those  who  use 
the  power  of  reason  deal  with  facts  and  the 
conclusions  reached  baaed  on  those  facts. 
Demonstrate  your  willingness  to  stand  up  for 
reaaon,  for  law  and  order  by  witnessing  the 
VFW  Loyalty  Day  Parade  on  May  1st. 
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DEVASTATING       FLOOD       EXPERI- 
ENCED IN  FAIRBANKS,  ALASKA 


MENASHA,  WIS.,  CITY  COUNCIL 
ENDORSES  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  WILLIAM  A  STEIGER 

or  vnacoifBtti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  response  in  Wisconsin 
among  the  hardpressed  county  and 
municipal  governments  to  the  proposals 
for  general  revenue-sharing  has  been 
uniformly  enthusiastic.  Evidence  mounts 
daily  that  the  revenue-sharing  ideas 
have  struck  a  highly  responsible  chord 
both  among  the  units  of  local  govern- 
ment and  with  the  hard-pressed  prop- 
erty taxpayers. 

Now  comes  the  City  of  Menasha,  Wis., 
populatiiMi  of  15.000,  located  in  the  midst 
of  the  bustling  Fox  River  Valley  region, 
nearly  inundated  with  housing,  water 
pollution,  downtown  renewal  problems, 
and  grovvlng  demands  for  municipal 
services  to  be  met  on  a  shrinking  tax 
base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Menasha, 
Wis.,  endorsing  general  and  special  re- 
venue sharing: 

RSSOLDTION  ESTDOKSING  OCNEKAL  AKD  SPECIAL 

Rrwrot  Shabimo 

Whereas,  the  need  for  public  facilities  and 
services  provided  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ment Is  increasing  at  a  rate  which  exceeds 
the  revenues  generated  from  the  available 
tax  base  to  such  governments;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government,  through 
exercising  taxing  powers  vested  In  It,  has 
substantially  diminished  the  available  rev- 
enue producing  sources  available  to  states 
and  local  governments;  and 

Whereas,  state  and  local  governments  are 
facing  substantial  deficits  unless  the  federal 
government  supplements  the  existing  grant 
assistance  programs  to  such  governments: 
and 

Whereas,  there  appears  to  be  a  general 
concensus  of  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ments that  the  most  advantageous  method 
of  obtaining  and  receiving  supplemental  fed- 
eral fvmds  would  be  through  a  program  of 
general  and  ^>eclal  revenue  sharing:  and 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  City 
of  Menasha  that  tbe  United  States  Oongre6s 
be  urged  to  enact  during  the  first  session  of 
the  92nd  Congress  a  general  revenue  and 
special  revenue  sharing  program  to  assist 
states  and  local  governments  in  meeting  their 
fiscal  needs.  Be  it  finally  resolved  that  an 
attested  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
by  the  Clerk  to  the  United  States  Senators 
and  the  Congressmen  from  this  District. 

Passed  and  Approved  this  7th  day  of 
Aprtl,  1971. 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1967  the 
people  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska  experienced 
a  devastating  fiood  that  caused  severe 
damage  to  life  and  property.  As  a  result 
of  that  flood  and  due  to  efforts  by  many 
concerned  citizens,  the  entire  North  Star 
Borough  area  is  now  covered  under  the 
Federal  Government  flood-insurance 
program.  While  this  is  a  great  help  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Tanana  Valley,  it  of- 
fers protection  only  after  the  damage 
occurs. 

What  is  needed  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
various  fiood  control  projects  that  will 
prevent  the  flooding  of  these  areas. 

A  serious  problem  affecting  the  fiood 
areas  is  that  if  the  Tanana  River  and 
natural  fiow  of  water  is  changed  without 
corresixjnding  changes  in  the  Nenana 
area,  the  citizens  of  Nenana  will  not  only 
lack  adequate  flood  protection,  but  the 
flow  of  the  water  could  cause  more  seri- 
ous damage  than  before  work  began  oa 
the  Tanana  River  watershed. 

The  Alaska   State   Legislature  being 
well  aware  of  this  problem  has  passed  a 
Joint  resolution  that  I  believe  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  people  of  this  area: 
HousK  Joint  Rbsolution  No.  66:   Relatim* 

TO     A     PlOOD     CONTBOL     PROJECT     FOB     THE 

NoBXH  Stab  Bobough  and  Nenana  Abea 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska : 

Whereas  the  Tanana  Valley  from  the  Ca- 
nadian Border  east  of  Northway  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tanana  River  and  the  Yukon 
River  at  Tanana,  Alaska,  has  experienced 
disastrous  high  waters  and  flooding  for 
periods  of  years;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  reported  In  the  news 
media  and  Is  general  knowledge  that  the 
United  States  government  Is  considering  a 
flood  contrcH  program  for  the  North  Star 
Borough  area,  which  project  would  include 
a  straightening  of  the  Tanana  River  In  the 
Fairbanks  area;  and 

Whereas  the  flood  control  program  for  this 
area  will  affect  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  In  the  other  areas  of  tbe  Tanana 
River  watershed;  and 

Whereas  the  lives  and  the  property  ot  the 
residents  of  Nenana  will  be  especially  vul- 
nerable to  disastrous  consequences  If  the 
Tanana  River  and  natural  flow  of  water  Is 
changed  without  corresponding  changes  In 
the  Nenana  area;  ^ 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Leglslatui*' 
that  If  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  United 
Statte  Congress  or  the  State  of  Alaska  appro- 
priates any  funds  for  the  control  of  water 
from  the  watersheds  within  the  boundaries 
of  thr  North  Star  Borough  that  they  take 
into  consideration  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  In  all  of  the  other  areas  of  the 
Tanana  River  watershed,  and  specifically 
those  areas  down  river  from  the  Fairbanks 
area  so  as  to  assure  tbe  residents  of  Nenana 
safety  from  flood  conditions. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  diall  be  sent  to 
Lieutenant  General  F.  J.  Clarke,  Ohiet  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army;  the  Hon- 
orable Allen  J.  Ellender,  United  States  Sen- 
ator and  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee;  tbe  Honorable  George  H. 
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Mabon.  Uniusd  States  Representatlve^d 
Chairman  of  the  House  Approprtatloas  Cbm- 
nUttir»e  Honorable  William  A.  Egan.  ^ov- 
^oTof  the  State  of  Alaska:  the  Honorable 
?^  Stevens  and  tUe  Honorable  Mike  Gr*ve 
US  Senators,  and  to  the  Honorable  ^  «'''•* 
Beglch,  U.S.  Representative,  members  ol 
Alaska  delegation  in  Congress. 


:«ck 
the 


PEACE  DEMONSTRATORS 
MISINFORMED 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


the 


in 


or   TKXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1971 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speiker. 
Mr.  David  Lawrence  has  written  an^e<^- 
torial  which  appeared  in  the  AP>* J." 
Sition  of  the  Evening  Star  which  Jeals 
with  those  forces  at  large  in  this  country 
who  would  undermine  our  forces  ol  law 
and  order  and  the  oompetnots  thei  are 
finding  in  many  of  our  national  leaders. 
T  would  hope  that  som^^o^-  ^^J^f ^t,^ 
this  trend  can  be  reversed  and  that  our 
leaders  would  seek  to  inform  the  in- 
formed of  this  country  as  to  Just  ex^f  ^y 
what  is  hawpening  and  the  fact  t^at  » 
mere  two-tenths  of  1  percent  ofl  the 
population  of  this  country  is  not 
majority: 

PKACB    DBMONflTRATOBS    MlSINTOBM*) 

(By  Devld  Lawrence) 
The  "demonstrations"— mobilizing 
Washington  at  least  200,000  persons  from  aU 
Xj^Tof  the  country-are  Incredible,  pextlc- 
loarly  the  participation  by  war  veterans  Is  It 
Doaslble  that  the  system  of  communication 
between  the  government  and  tjbe  P«Vle  ^ 
so  faulty  today  In  America  that  millions  of 
citizen.,  including  many  of  thoee  wha  were 
drafted  for  war  service,  haven't  knowm  the 
gnmX  dangers  faced  by  this  country  as  It 
Sught  to  protect  lU  interests  In  Southeast 

^u\t  conceivable  that  informed  citizens 
would  want  to  see  their  government  deprived 
of  the  services  of  uw-enforcement  aaencies 
like  the  FBI  at  a  time  when  scarcely  a  day 
Koes  by  that  there  Isn't  a  series  of  bomb  ex- 
Si^ions  across  the  land  and  tragedies  result 
trom  the  widespread  belief  of  criminals  who 
feel  sure  they  can't  be  caught  or  wUl  >iot  be 
severely  punished?  ; 

America  U  living  in  a  state  of  Inten^  un- 
easiness unparalleled  in  Its  history,  and  the 
running  down  of  criminals  U  more  imBortant 
than  It  ever  was.  Yet  there  is  an  outcry  firom 
DPominent  members  of  Congress  and  radical 
bouDB  and  organlaatlons  seeking  to  fe&)Leii 
Sot  only  the  power  of  the  FBI  but  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  which, 
under  the  ConsUtutlon,  la  vested  with  the 
authority  and  obligation  to  preeenre  drder 

It  seems  incredible  also  that  aaplraOts  for 
the  presidential  nomination  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  are  openly  encouraging  radical 
aroupe  in  their  crusades  against  law-enforoe- 
bent  agencies  and  are  faUing  to  tell  their 
constituents  the  fundmental  facU  of  Amer- 
lo«i  foreign  pcHlcy  which  for  the  la^t  four 
decades  has  sought  to  maintain  a  bailee  ol 
power  in  Asia  and  Europe  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving  peace. 

Thoee  who  clamor  for  the  end  of  tl^  Viet- 
nam wax  in  a  humiliating  way  |lve  no 
thought  to  the  effect  It  may  have  on  the 
prestige  or  influence  of  the  United  States  in 
£e  worl4  and  the  fact  that  a  thir^  world 
WW  may  weU  be  a  nuclear  one,  w|th  the 
poaslble  loes  of  the  Mvee  of  millions  of 
citizens  In  our  country. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  uninformed  segment  seems  to  be 
larger  than  ever,  and  the  strange  thing  Is 
that  the  critics  to  Congress  who  should 
know  better  are  helping  to  enlarge  that 
opposition  by  claiming  that  our  help  in  the 
Vietnam  war  was  a  mistake  and  that  the 
conflict  must  be  ended  by  vrtthdrawlng  all 
American  forces  and  not  insisting  on  any 
conditions  from  the  enemy  for  t^ie  future. 
What  Is  overlooked,  of  course,  Is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  have  J***^ 
furnishing  weapons  and  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam    amounting    to    many    billions    of 

dollars.  ^  ^   ._    »«^ 

This  reeUsUc  fact  has  not  sunk  in.  and 
many  persons.  Including  too  many  members 
of  Congress,  have  ignored  what  has  con- 
fronted the  United  SUtes  In  Vietnam  from 
the  sUrt  The  veterans  themselves  who  par- 
ticipate in  "demonstrations"  evidently  never 
learned  the  important  factors  involved  In 
their  own  service.  Now  misguided  leaders 
urge  them  to  cast  their  medals  away  and, 
in  effect,  raise  questions  as  to  their  fldeUty 
to  the  government  they  served. 

Worst  of  all  Is  the  manner  in  which 
aspirants  to  high  political  office  are  adding 
to  the  mUrepresentatlons  by  giving  the  im- 
pression that  peace  will  come  the  moment 
America  announces  a  date  for  complete 
withdrawal  of  its  troops.  North  Vietnam 
has  given  as  yet  no  indication  of  what  its 
attitude  wUl  be  toward  South  Vietnam  and 
whether  the  war  in  that  country  will  be 
over.  ^    . 

The  North  Vietnamese  may  regard  Amer- 
ican withdrawal  as  an  opportunity  to  take 
over  South  Vietnam  if  the  United  States 
not  only  pulls  out  its  combat  troops  but 
leaves  no  residual  air  force  or  supply  units 
on  hand  to  assist  the  people  in  resisting 
the  Communists. 

AU  these  points  are  weU  known  to  for- 
eign governments  and  have  been  discussed  in 
the  prees  abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
Yet  a  "demonstration"  of  200.000  people  can 
be  organized  to  appear  in  Washington,  and 
plenty  of  other  large  groups  can  stage  sim- 
ilar parades  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  major 
points  In  American  foreign  poUcy  have  been 
made  dear  by  the  President  and  supported 
by  a  substantial  number  of  members  of 
Congress. 

How  long  will  the  "xminformed"  rule  the 
rooet  and  continue  to  seek  a  weakenmg  of 
law-enforcement  agencies?  These  are  the 
questions  that  make  one  wonder  when  a 
counter-movement  will  arise  to  laform  the 
uninformed  that  they  are  dealing  with  the 
safety  of  the  United  States — both  external 
and  internal. 


April  26,  1971 


PTC  ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  SCOPE  OP 
PAIR  CREDIT  REPORTING  ACT 
NOW  IN  EFFECT 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  iCBsouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  26,  1971 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act.  enacted 
October  26,  1970.  in  Public  Law  91-508 
as  a  new  title  VI  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act.  went  into  effect  yester- 
day. It  is  an  extremely  far-reaching  law. 
which  I  call  the  "good  nsune"  protection 
act,  since  its  purpose  Is  to  enable  citizens 
to  prevent  the  circulation  by  credit  re- 
porting bureaus  of  erroneous,  malicious, 
or  generally  obsolete  information  about 
them  which  could  imfairly  damage  their 
eligibility  for  employment,  or  residential 


mortgage  credit  or  other  consumer 
credit,  or  for  insurance,  primarily  for 
personal,  family,  or  household  purposes. 
It  is  not  intended  to  apply,  however,  to 
reports  utilized  for  business,  commercial, 
or  professional  purposes. 

NO  POWKB  TO  ISSUE   RBOULATIONS 

The  oflaces  of  numerous  Members  of 
Congress  have  called  my  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  asking 
how  to  go  about  obtaining  the  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  administrative  agen- 
cies for  enforcement  of  the  new  law. 
Unfortunately,  the  law,  as  written,  does 
not  authorize  the  responsible  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  issue  regulations,  as 
such.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  serious  gap 
in  the  law  which  might,  I  am  afraid, 
cause   unnecessary   difficulties  to  some 
business  firms  in  knowing  exactly  what 
they  must  do  in  complying  with  the  law. 
It  was  at  the  insistence  of  the  credit 
industry  itself  that  the  power  to  issue 
regulations  was  omitted  from  the  act.  A 
majority  of  the  House  conferees  on  the 
legislation,   which   became  Public  Law 
91-508.  sought  to  Include  in  It  the  power 
to  issue  regulations,  but  the  Senate  con- 
ferees refused  to  accept  this  particular 
amendment.  I  mention  this  background 
because  the  absence  of  regulation-issu- 
ing power  in  an  act  as  important  as  this 
one  to  so  many  bualness  firms  in  this 
coimtry,   as   well  as  to  all  consumers, 
might  otherwise  be  regarded  as  having 
been  an  oversight  In  the  drafting  of  the 
1ft  w. 

During  the  House  hearings  on  the  fair 
credit  reporting  bUl,  I  pointed  out  that 
the  power  acc;orded  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  title  I  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  Issue  regulaticms 
implementing  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
has  been  of  tremendous  assistance  to 
affected  business  firms,  particularly 
where  provisions  of  that  law  might  have 
lent  themselves  to  differing  interpreta- 
tions. I  am  sure  the  Federal  Reserve's 
regulation  Z  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  ability  of  creditors  to  obey  truth  in 
lending  and.  as  I  said.  I  wish  there  wa« 
a  comparable  regulation  on  fair  credit 
reporting,  but  the  House  conferees  were 
not  able  to  accomplish  that  objective. 

rrC  RELEASE  ON  FAIR  CREDrr  RrPOBTINO  ACT 

In  any  event,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  has  primary  administia- 
tive  and  enforcement  authority  over  the 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act.  has  sought  to 
fill  the  need  of  business  firms  and  con- 
sumers for  specific  guidance  on  the  new 
law  by  issuing  a  press  release  outilning 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  and  how  it 
operates.  I  am  including  this  FTC  press 
release  as  part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 
The  Fair  CKDrr  Repoetiko  Act  Becoues 
Ettective 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  announced 
that  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  becomes 
effective  today.  ^ 

The  new  law  attempts  to  balance  the  neea 
of  thoee  who  extend  credit,  insurance  or  «n- 
ployment  to  have  quick  and  l?e^«n^ 
access  to  the  facts  necessary  to  make  a  souna 
business  decision,  and  the  consumers  rigni 
to  know  of  and  correct  erroneous  Inf  ormatl^ 
being  distributed  about  him.  The  legislatlwi 
was  drafted  to  faclUtate  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation about  a  consumer,  while  »t  uw 
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j^me  Ume  affording  the  consumer  the  op- 
-ortumty  to  correct  any  errors  causing  him 
Snwarranted  difficulties. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  law  Is  to  protect 
consumers  from  Inaccurate  or  obeolete  In- 
fonnaUon  In  a  report  which  Is  ueed  as  a 
factor  in  determining  an  individual's  eUgi- 
blUty  for  credit,  Insurance  or  employment. 
It  does  not  apply  to  reports  utilized  for  busl- 
oasi.  commercial,  or  professional  purposes. 
It  dose  not  limit  the  kind  of  Information 
that  can  be  gathered,  nor  require  reporting 
of  "relevant"  information,  and  it  does  not 
live  consumers  the  right  to  possess  physi- 
cally their  file  or  to  receive  a  copy  ol  it. 

The  major  rights  created  by  thU  law  are 
as  follows: 

NOTiricATioN  or  adverse  actiok 

The  consumer  Is  given  the  right  to  be  told 
the  name  and  address  of  the  consumer  re- 
porting agency  when  he  is  rejected  for  credit, 
insurance  or  employment  at  the  time  of 
such  denial.  In  this  manner,  he  will  be  made 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  adverse  Infor- 
mation and  can  avail  himself  of  the  right  to 
correct  any  erroneoiis  information  In  his  file. 
If  credit  Is  denied  because  of  information 
trom  some  other  source,  he  can  learn  the 
Information  directly  from  the  prospective 
creditor. 

ACCESS   TO    INFOBMATION    IN    A    CREDIT    FILE 

The  consumer  Is  given  free  access  to  ex- 
amine the  nature  and  substance  of  the  in- 
formation in  his  file  at  the  consumer  report- 
ing agency  when  adverse  action  has  been 
taken.  All  Information  In  the  file  is  avail- 
able to  him,  with  the  exception  of  medical 
Information  and  the  sources  of  investigative 
Information,  which  can  only  be  obtained 
through  discovery  procedures  of  a  court.  The 
term  "nature  and  substance  of  all  informa- 
tion" means  that  the  only  prohibitions  are 
that  the  Individual  may  not  physically 
handle  his  file  or  receive  a  copy  of  his  file. 
The  consumer  has  the  right  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  one  other  person  of  his  choice  when 
his  file  Is  discussed. 

SOITBCIS  AND   RECIPIENTS   OF   INFORMATION 

The  consumer  has  the  right  to  be  told 
the  sources  of  Information  in  his  file  (non- 
Investlgatlve  sources)  and  who  has  received 
reports  on  him  during  the  preceding  six 
months  for  credit  or  insurance  purposes  and 
the  preceding  two  years  for  employment 
purposes. 

CONFIDENTIAiaTY 

The  consumer  has  the  right  to  have  the 
information  In  his  file  kept  confidential  and 
reported  only  for  credit,  employment,  insur- 
ance, government  license  or  benefit,  or  other 
legitimate  business  purpose;  and  otherwise 
to  have  information  In  his  file  that  goee  be- 
yond Identification  kept  from  governmental 
agencies  unless  disclosure  Is  ordered  by  a 
court. 

EElNVESnCATION    OF    DISPXTrED    ENTEIEa 

The  law  requires  that  consumer  reporting 
agencies  reinvestigate  disputed  items  of  in- 
formation and  correct  these  if  found  to  be 
Inaccurate.  If  the  dispute  Is  not  resolved, 
the  reporting  agency  must  note  the  exUtence 
of  the  dispute  and  enclose  a  brief  statement 
of  the  consumer's  version  of  the  dispute.  In- 
accurate or  unverlfiable  information  must  be 
deleted  from  his  report. 

ADVANCE    NOTIFICATION    OP    INVESTIOATrVE 
CONSUMER    REPORTS 

The  law  requires  those  that  procure  or 
cause  to  be  prepared  investigative  reports 
(those  that  involve  interviews  with  friends, 
neighbors,  etc.) .  as  distinguished  from  credit 
f«Porte,  to  Inform  the  consumer  in  writing 
(a)  that  such  an  Investigation  may  be  made 
»nd  (b)  that  the  consumer  has  the  right 
to  make  written  request  for  a  cony)lete  and 
Mcurate  disclosure  of  the  nature  and  scope 
Of  the  investigation,  which  would  at  least 
include  disclosure  of  the  Items  or  questions 
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which  the  investigation  wUl  cover.  This  ad- 
vance notice  need  not  be  given  U  the  rqwrt 
Is  for  employment  for  which  the  subject  has 
not  applied.  In  addition,  adverse  investiga- 
tive Information  (except  public  record  in- 
formation) must  be  reverlfled  before  it  can 
be  Included  in  any  report  made  after  three 
months. 

CARS  AND  ACCURACY 

There  Is  the  general  requirement  that  con- 
sumer reporting  agencies  provide  only  re- 
ports requested  for  certain  legitimate  busi- 
ness p\ui>oses  and  that  they  maintain  rea- 
sonable procedures  to  assure  that  recipients 
of  the  reports  are  authorized  to  receive  them 
and  to  assure  that  reported  Information  Is 
not  obsolete.  These  procedures  must  also  be 
maintained  to  assure  maximum  possible  ac- 
curacy of  all  consumer  reports. 

ELIMINATION  OF  OBSOLETE  DATA;  ADVERSE 
PUBLIC  RECORD  INFORMATION 

Reporting  agencies  have  an  option  to  fol- 
low one  of  two  procedures:  the  agency  must 
either  notify  the  consumer  when  adverse 
public  record  information  (such  as  suits, 
tax  liens,  arrests,  indictments,  convictions, 
bankruptcies,  Judgments)  is  being  reported 
to  a  potential  employer  or  It  must  maintain 
strict  procedures  to  verify  the  current  statios 
of  such  public  record  items.  Oenerally,  in- 
formation may  not  be  reported  If  older  than 
seven  years  (there  are  a  few  exceptions  such 
as  bankruptcy  (14  years))  and  suits  and 
Judgments  on  which  the  limit  is  seven  years 
or  the  governing  statute  of  limitations, 
whichever  Is  the  longer  period. 

OBTAINING  INFORMATION  IN  A  FILE  BY 
FALSE  PRETENSES 

The  law  provides  criminal  penalties  for 
obtaining  Information  on  a  consumer  from 
consumer  reporting  agencies  under  false  pre- 
tenses and  for  protndiny  Information  to 
someone  unauthorized  to  receive  It. 

LEGAL  RECOURSE 

The  private  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
PCRA  permit  the  consumer  to  bring  civil  sviit 
for  willful  noncompliance  with  the  Act  with 
no  celling  on  the  amount  of  punitive  dam- 
ages. The  consvuner  may  also  sue  for  negli- 
gent noncompliance  for  actual  damages  sus- 
tained by  him.  Attorney's  fees,  as  determined 
by  the  court,  will  be  allowed  for  both  forms 
of  action. 

A  two  year  statute  of  limitations  from  the 
date  liability  arises  is  provided  for  civil  suits. 
However,  where  the  defendant  has  willfully 
misrepresented  Information  required  by  the 
law  to  be  disclosed  to  a  consumer,  and  that 
Information  Is  material  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  defendant's  liability,  the  stat- 
ute does  not  begin  to  run  xmtll  discovery 
of  the  misrepresentation. 

Suit  may  be  brought  in  any  appropriate 
U.S.  District  Court  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy,  or  In  any  other  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

If  there  is  full  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  FCRA.  no  consumer  re- 
porting agency,  user  of  information,  or  per- 
son who  supplies  information  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  consumer  action  for  defamation. 
Invasion  of  privacy  or  negligence  for  disclos- 
ing Information  required  to  be  given  to  the 
consumer  pursuant  to  the  Act,  \uUess  the 
information  is  false  and  furnished  with  mal- 
ice or  willful  Intent  to  injure  such  consumer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    ENFORCEMENT 

Compliance  is  enfwced  by  the  FTC  with 
respect  to  consumer  reporting  agencies,  usen 
of  reports,  and  all  others  involved  who  aure 
not  regulated  by  another  Federal  agency. 
Compliance  on  the  part  at  financial  Institu- 
tions Is  delegated  to  thoee  Federal  agenctea 
that  exercise  exleting  enforcement  Juzia- 
dlctlon  over  such  businesses.  The  Commis- 
sion will  xise  its  ceaee-and-deelst  power  and 
all  other  procedural.  Investigative  and  en- 
forcement powers  which  it  has  under  the 
FTC  Act  to  seciu*  compliance.  Irreepectlve 
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of  interstate  commerce  or  any  other  Juris- 
dictional tests  in  the  FTC  Act. 

The  Commission  sugges'ts  that  consumers 
who  have  reason  to  believe  that  consumer 
reporting  agencies  or  users  of  consumer  re- 
ports are  not  complying  with  this  law  oon« 
tact  the  nearest  regional  office  at  the  address 
noted  below: 

FEDXRAL   TRADE    COMMISSION    REGIONAL    OmCX8 

Atlanta  Regional  Office:  John  B.  White, 
Regional  Director,  730  Peachtree  Street,  N.E., 
Room  730,  AtlanU,  Georgia,  30308,  636-6886. 

Boston  Regional  Office:  John  F.  MoCarty, 
Regional  Director,  John  P.  Kennedy  Federal 
Building,  Government  Center,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 02203,  223-6621. 

Chicago  Regional  Office:  Robert  L.  Came- 
nlBch,  Regional  Director,  Room  486,  Everette 
M.  Dlrksen  Office  Building.  219  South  Dear- 
born Street.  Chicago.  Illinois,  60604.  363- 
4423. 

Cleveland  Regional  Office:  Mrs.  Carol  O. 
Emerllng.  Regional  Director,  Room  1339  Fed- 
eral Office  Building.  1240  E.  9th  Street.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  44199.  622-4207. 

Kansas  City  Regional  Office:  John  T. 
Hanklns.  Acting  Regional  Director,  Room 
2806,  Federal  Office  Building,  911  Walnut  St., 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  64106,  374-6266. 

Loa  Angelet  RegionaX  Office:  Robert  E. 
O'Brien,  Regional  Director,  11000  WUshlre 
Boulevard,  Room  13209,  Federal  Building, 
Los  Angeles.  California,  90024.  824-7576. 

JVcto  Orleans  Regional  Office:  William  B. 
Lott,  Regional  Director,  1000  Masonic  Tem- 
ple Building,  333  St.  Charles  Street,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  70130,  527-2091. 

New  York  Regional  Office:  Richard  A.  Olv- 
ens.  Regional  Director,  22nd  Floor  Federal 
Building,  26  Federal  Plaza,  New  York,  New 
York,  10007.  264-1200. 

Son  Francisco  Regional  Office:  Raymond  J. 
Uoyd.  Regional  Director.  460  Golden  Gate 
Avenue,  Box  36005,  San  Francisco,  California, 
94102.  656-1270. 

Seattle  Regional  Office:  Frederick  Lukens, 
Regional  Director.  Suite  908.  Republic  Build- 
ing. 1511  Third  Avenue.  Seattle,  Washington, 
98101,  442-4666. 

Washington  Area  Regional  Office:  Mlcha«l 
J.  Vltale.  Regional  Director,  460  W.  Broad 
Street,  Falls  Church,  Virginia,  22048,  533- 
3243. 

For  matters  involving  national  companies, 
contact:  Division  of  Special  Projects,  Bu- 
reau of  Consumer  Protection,  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Washington,  D.C.,  20580,  393- 
6800. 


MAJOR  DEFICIENCIES  IN  RAIL- 
PAX— AlVITRAK  "8  OPERATIONAL 
RESOURCES  AND  RECOMMENDED 
"BASIC  SYSTEM"  MUST  BE  RE- 
VIEWED AND  CORRECTED  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  INTEREST 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
21  Isist,  the  esteemed  House  Interstete 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  ini- 
tiated public  hearings  on  the  basic  sys- 
tem for  improved  passenger  service  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  RailroEul 
Passenger  Corporation  because  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  criticism  and  dis- 
satisfaction that  their  annoimcement 
generated  throughout  the  country. 

Because  the  proposed  basic  system  ex- 
cluded an  improved  service  route  along 
the  largest  traveled  market  in  the  coim- 
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try.  the  Boston.  Worcester.  Mass.,  New 
York  City  corridor,  along  with  ioany 
other  regional  service  omissions  j&m 
strongly  convinced  that  the  proposed 
syste^as  now  constituted,  will  not  a^d 
cannot  provide  the  naUonally  workable 
Improved  railroad  passenger  service  that 
the  congress  intended  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  oi 

1970 

Mr  Speaker,  there  ts  no  question  that 
the  members  of  the  National  RfProad 
Passenger  Corporation  diUgentiy  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  their  mandafle  but 
I  am  impelled  to  maintain  that  it  13  sim- 
ply and  practically  impossible,  undtr  the 
system  they  recommended  to  rfbmld 
any  rail  passenger  service  into  a  Viable 
nart  of  a  national  transportation  sys- 
tem that  can  reasonably  develop  the  full 
potential  of  modem  rail  service  inlnter- 
clty  transportation  and  that  can  reason- 
ably hope  to  achieve  a  for  profit  o|)erat- 
Ing  basis  In  the  foreseeable  futune;  on 
the  contrary  It  :ieems  to  me  that  the 
presently  proposed  system  is  most  rea- 
sonably doomed  to  failure  and  projects 
an  unhappy  promise  of  a  further,  Sense- 
less waste  of  the  taxpayers'  monejr,  un- 
less It  is  revised  and  strengthened  bott^ 
In  operating  resources  and  in  exp(andea 
service  routes.  I 

These  are  the  summary  convicljons  I 
presented  in  a  statement  submitted  to 
the  subcommittee  on  their  openiiig  day 
of  hearings.  April  21,  last  Also  I  rec- 
ommended that  the  execution  dat«.  May 
1  next,  of  the  legislation  be  suspended 
while  legislation  was  being  processed  and 
and  considered,  that  I  and  otherf  have 
introduced,  to  substantially  increase  the 
corporation's  operating  funds,  to  add  es- 
sential service  routes  to  the  basic  »ystem 
and  to  reduce  from  66%  percenli  to  at 
least  33  Mj  percent  the  operating  loss 
charge  that  must  be  assumed  by  States, 
like  Massachusetts,  that  may  mAke  an 
appropriate  agreement  to  add  a  route 
that  Is  not  now  a  part  of  the  baic  sys- 
tem projected  by  the  corporation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  been  requested  to 
Include  that  statement  I  submitted  to 
the  subcommittee  and  it  foUows^, 
Sftixaatn  or  Hon.  Haiolo  D.  Doi^ohtjx 
Mr    Cbalrman.   On  behaU   of   tb*    many 
damly  disturbed  civic  officials,  together  wltn 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  affected  tax- 
payers m  the  city  of  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts and  the  whole  central  area  of  our  Com- 
monwealth.  1  wish  to  congratulate  you  a^d 
your  distinguished  Committee  CoUeagues  for 
initiating  this  timely  hearing  concerning  the 
impact  and  efficacy  of  the  proposed  Uaslc  na- 
tional   raU    passenger    system   recently    an- 
nounced by  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation.    Our   appreclaUon   is   Mso   «- 
teuAt<X  to  the  members  of  the  Corporation 
and  the  other  representatives  of  tha  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  InterstAte  Com- 
merce Commission  who  are  malting  them- 
selves avaUable  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
So^atlon  on  this  subject  that  1- of  such 
tremendous    national,    regional,    abd    local 

"*  oS°JuS>«»  °t  yo"f  hearing  is  U>  »nq^ 
as  to  whether  the  basic  system  as  P'^ently 
constituted  and  recommended,  ho^'"' ^*- 
gently  and  sincerely.  actuaUy  and  fmy^wf^" 
Dlles  with  the  mandate  of  Congress  and  rea- 
Kb^  can  achieve  the  de^l^^dj^^t!,"!"? 
contained  in  the  Rail  Passenger  advice  Act 

°*Jud^ng  by  -he  rising  tide  of  i  criticism 
and  pretest  that  has  been  increasinfcly  manl- 
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fested  since  the  Corporation  announced  their 
basic  system  proposal,  there  appears  to  B« 
ample  grounds  to  very  seriously  question 
that  the  fullest  Congressional  intent  and  the 
most  desirable  national  rail  passenger  service 
objectives  can  be  best  accomplished  by  the 
present  RaUpax  proposal.  ,.„„« 

On  these  scores.  I  believe  that  the  faUure 
to  approve  the  establishment  of  an  inland 
route  between  Boston  and  New  York  through 
Worcester  and  Springfield  In  Masswshusetts 
and  Hartford  in  Connecticut,  with  Its  con- 
sequent effect  upon  the  city  of  Worcester 
and  the  whole  central  area  of  Maseachusetts, 
presents  a  striking  Instance  of  very  ques- 
tionable exclusion  from  and  substantial  de- 
ficiency within  the  basic  system  proposed 
by  RaUpax. 

The  city  of  Worcester  Is  the  second  largest 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  MaseachusetU  and 
the  third  largest  m  New  England.  In  com- 
parison with  the  shore  route  approved  by 
Railpax  in  their  basic  system,  we  must  note 
that  independent  research  has  established 
that  the  highest  population  centers  He  along 
the  inland  route  from  Boston  to  New  York 
through  Worcester,  Springfield,  and  Hart- 
ford, and,  Indeed,  studies  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Itself  indicate 
that  a  slgnlfloantly  larger  travel  market  ex- 
ists on  thlB  inland  route  than  on  the  shore- 
line route. 

When  we  explore  the  question  of  exlsUng 
and  possible  means  of  travel,  other  than 
rail  passenger  service,  it  becomes  only  too 
clear  that  the  alternatives  are  gravely  In- 
adequate for  the  acknowledged  potential 
market  In  our  central  and  whole  Inland  area. 
For  example,  no  expressway  now  connects 
the  dty  of  Worcester  with  the  only  direct 
access  road  between  New  York  and  central 
Massachusetts;  and  the  interstate  highway 
system  offers  only  one  high-speed  route  to 
New  York  from  the  Worcester  area.  With 
regard  to  air  service,  the  records  show  that 
the  number  of  air  passengers  traveling  from 
Worcester  to  New  York  City,  despite  the 
Uicreased  population  in  the  Worcester  Metro- 
DOlltan  area,  has  declined  by  50%  over  the 
last  15  years;  the  number  of  flights  between 
New  York  and  Worcester  has  been  reduced 
to  3  per  day. 

With  the  severe  decline  in  air  service  and 
the  complete  absence  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice to  New  York  City  or  even  to  New  London. 
Connecticut,  the  growing  number  of  travel- 
ers m  the  Worcester  and  central  Massachu- 
setts areas  are  practically  forced  into  total 
dependence  upon  the  automobile.  Under  this 
circumstance  and  with  the  constantly  in- 
creasmg  populaUon.  It  Is  obvious  tha*.  ^ 
our  ar^,  the  very  congestion  and  PoUutlon 
that  this  legislation  was  designed  to  offset 
wiU  be  unfortunately  accelerated  to  ever 
more  dangerous  levels.  ^  ..   ^v.     .„ 

We  must  further  contend  that  the  in- 
clusion of  our  proposed  inland  route  would 
make  a  far  greater  and  much  more  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  overaU  viabiUty  of 
the  basic  system  projected  by  Railpax  than 
the  shore  route  that  was  selected.  We  be- 
Ueve  that  the  establishment  of  the  UUand 
route  naturally  provides  a  far  more  favor- 
able channel  for  the  fullest  extension  of  the 
basic  system  because  of  the  accompanying 
feeder  benefits  going  up  into  the  CpnnecM- 
cut  and  Merrimac  Valleys  to  Portland  Maine, 
and  that  this  potential  market,  together  with 
the  higher  density  population  sources  alcmg 
the  inland  route,  would  have  a  compara- 
tively heavier  Unpact  on  the  MetroUner  serv- 
loe  from  New  York  City  Into  Washington. 

D  C 

Mr  Chairman,  I  submit  that  even  this  one 
instaiice.  not  to  mention  the  great  many 
others  that  wUl  be  presented  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee, of  exclusion  of  service  along  tb«  Bos- 
ton-New York  corridor,  which  U  the  largest 
travel  market  In  the  country,  l='«"<»^«»  >f  *' 
even  with  the  greatest  dedication,  the  bwlo 
system  recommended  by  RaUpax  does  not 


provide  the  desired  overall  Intercity  rail  pw. 
senger  service;  that  It  Ignores  a  tremendout 
market  potential  for  modern  rail  service  in 
an  Important  wea  of  the  country  and,  in 
that  excltwlon,  it  disregards  a  most  promit- 
Ing  opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  o( 
a  profitable  enterprise  within  the  shorttrt 
time 
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H«.iiv  meet  the  ever  expanding  Intercity 
^nortatlon  demands  of  our  people  now 
^for  the  future  wUl  be  supported  by  a 
Sd  majority  in  the  United  State.  Congress. 


me. 

Beyond  the  very  severe  hardships  »nd 
handicaps  that  wUl  l)«  inevitably  visits 
upon  our  oentral  Maaaachusetts  area  by  Um 
current  RaUpax  decision,  there  are  many 
authorities  who  fear  that  without  the  su«- 
talnlng  sWength  and  resource  of  ImproTed 
r&U  passenger  service,  the  whole  of  New  Zd%- 
land  is  threatened  with  imminent  economlo 
strangulation.  This  is  a  calamitous  regkmsl 
prospect  that  would  make  it  simply  and 
practically  impossible  to  rebuild  any  rail  pat- 
senger  service  into  a  viable  part  of  a  nation*! 
transportation  system. 

Surely  such  a  distressing  potential  develop- 
ment ought  to  be  a  matter  of  prime  urgency 
and  concern  to  Railpax  and  I  most  earnestly 
hope  and  expect  that  the  Corporation  wfll 
devote  their  entire  organizational  energy  and 
initiative  toward  its  prevention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  review  oxir  own  sec- 
tional but  earnest  criticism  and  observe  ths 
real  substance  of  similar  criticisms  through- 
out the  country.  I  think  we  are  virtually 
compelled  to  seriously  doubt  the  suffldency 
of  RaUpax'  present  resources  to  adequatrty 
fulfill  their  total  reeponslblUty  to  the  nation. 
I  hope  that  members  of  the  Corporation  may 
have  some  enlightening  advice  and  guidance 
to  the  Administration  and  the  Congreas  on 
this  score. 

On  the  face  of  things,  it  certainly  doe*  not 
appear  that  the  Corporation  has  been  giwn 
enough  money  to  accomplish  its  nAtionsl 
piirpose.  That  U  why  I.  and  many  other  mem- 
bers, am  co-sponsoring  comprehensive  legU- 
latlon  to  Increase  the  present  capitalization 
of  the  Corporation  by  at  least  $200  miUlon 
and  also  provide  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  presently  required  two-third  operating 
loss  charge  upon  the  already  financially  over- 
burdened States  who  wish  to  try  to  make  an 
agreement  with  Railpax  for  the  addition  ol 
rail  passenger  routes  not  included  in  the 
present  basic  system. 

This  factor  Is  one  of  heavy  and  immedUt* 
concern  to  my  own  Commonwealth  of  Maus- 
chusetts  and  I  understand  that  the  membm 
and  staff  of  Railpax  have  been  working  with 
MassachusetU  officials  to  accomplish  such  an 
agreement.  I  trust  that  a  mutuaUy  satis- 
factory contract  wUl  be  reached. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  problem  of  stimulating 
and  revitalizing  raU  passenger  service  whew 
it  U  most  needed  throughout  this  country 
seems  to  be,  from  the  evidence  here,  a  great 
deal  more  troublesome  than  many  peopie 
thought.  Our  governmental  challenge  U  to 
unite  m  trying  our  best  to  insure  that^ 
meeting  this  vltaUy  important  national  need, 
we  make  the  fuU  commitment  that  is  r^ 
quired.  Perhaps  no  measure  would  be  betttf 
than  a  feeble  half  measure  that  woiUdb^ 
inherently  doomed  to  failure  and  only  rerow 
m  a  further,  tragic  and  senseless  waste  of 
the  taxpayers  money. 
This  Administration  and  the  Congress  mi* 

make  a  far  greater  '^o'^-P^^'^i', 'fTl." 

decide  What  the  P^o^lty  e««,'^  °V^' S 
lean  people  today  are  and  to  Join  in  V^ovX^^ 
the  fullest  and  wlstest  funding  to  adequately 
meet  these  priority  needs, 
^e  rebUUdUig  of  Intercity  raU  passengw 
ser^ce  into  a  viable  part  of  ^1^^°^, 
transportaUon  system  is  "°<»o"*'t***^y  °°*  " 
the  v^  top  priority  nee«ls  of  -^J^^l 
today.  By  the  conduct  of  this  Rearing  yo^ 
iTchalLan,  and  your  dedicated  c^lea^« 

are  demonstrating  that  yo"  "i^^Sthe 
address  yourselves  to  the  task  of  flod'ng  tw 
best  prartlcal  solution  for  every  a^pect^of  tW. 
complex  problem  and  I  *f  ^^^^''S  £ 
your  recommendations  to  establish  ^J**  ^ 
prudent  and  best  balanced  system  to  reaur- 
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Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  well-publicized  criticism  of  the 
money  spent  for  aerospace  programs,  it 
Is  well  to  remember  that  many  of  the  ad- 
vances made  in  aerospace  technology 
have  also  helped  to  better  mankind's  lot 
right  here  on  earth.  An  article  by  WiUiam 
Reasoner  in  the  April  issue  of  PSA 
Pligbttlme  vividly  reminds  us  many  of 
the  "spinoffs"  we  have  received  from 
aerospace  research.  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent this  article  for  my  colleague's  Infor- 
mation: 
Spms     Gains:     PnTTiNO     Technoloct     to 

WOBK 

(By  WUllam  A    Reasoner,   president  of 
Waddell  &  Reed,  Inc.) 

The  same  highly  technical  knowhow  that 
put  men  on  the  moon  may  help  build  better 
American  cities  on  earth. 

The  growing  pwpulatlon,  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding urban  clusters  and  the  rising  stand- 
aids  of  living  have  put  increasing  preesures 
on  natural  resources.  Accurate  Inventories 
are  needed.  Cities  are  sprawling  outward 
into  "potentially  dangerous"  areas  where 
landslides,  floods  and  excessive  erosion 
threaten  their  populations. 

Aerial  photography  is  a  far-cry  from  the 
way  geologists,  agronomists  and  surveyors 
walked  the  countryside  to  study  the  problems. 
The  aerial  technique  now  has  been  aug- 
mented by  remote  sensing  done  frMn  either 
manned  or  unmanned  spacecraft.  The  sens- 
ing Is  done  simultaneously  in  several  bands 
of  the  electromagnetic  apectnim  and  ranges 
from  the  very  short  wage  lengths  at  which 
gamma  rays  are  emitted  to  the  long  ones  at 
which  radar  operates. 

A  group  of  federal  agencies  is  now  using 
these  space  photographs  to  deflne  geologlceJ 
or  geographical  problems — or  assets — that 
oould  change  the  entire  urban  planning 
procedure. 

Bemote  sensing  devices  divulge  land  faults, 
pollution  sources,  fresh  water  supplies  and 
the  like,  by  seeing  what  the  eye  does  not. 

How  these  new  techniques  can  be  put  to 
pracUcal  use  is  being  examined  In  a  $3.1 
million,  three-year  environmental  and  re- 
source study  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area, 
a  pUot  project  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  De- 
partmMits  of  the  Interior  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

The  project  Is  being  coordinated  by  a  team 
ot  U.S.  Geological  Survey  earth  scientists 
and  engineers.  They  are  combining  informa- 
tion obtained  from  photos  supplied  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  with  ground -level  studies.  They 
hope  to  come  up  with  a  geological  map  show- 
ing the  hazards  and  the  resources  which  can 
"guide  the  rational  use  of  land  In  urbaniza- 
tion." 

Many  homes,  buildings  and  highways  are 
being  constructed  on  what  geologists  call 
"geologlcaUy  difficult"  or  even  "potentlaUy 
<langerouB"  land  as  the  nation's  cltlee  grow 
outward.  Many  cities  are  expanding  their 
boundaries  unwittingly  into  areas  threatened 
with  mudflows  and  landslides,  floods,  exces- 
•Ire  erosion  and  other  terrain  proUema. 
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The  situation  is  particularly  acute  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  with  Its  hlUs.  the 
bay  and  the  ever-worrisome  San  Andreas 
Fault  zone.  The  geologists  feel  It  is  time  they 
Injected  their  knowledge  and  the  new  tech- 
niques Into  the  urban  planning  process. 
They  hope,  for  example,  their  Infornjatlon 
may  prevent  a  repetition  of  recent  deaths 
from  landslides — sUdee  which  might  not 
have  occurred  had  construction  on  unstable 
slopes  been  banned  or  strictly  controUed. 

The  Gemini  and  Mercury  spaceflights,  as 
well  as  high-flying  aircraft,  have  proved  that 
remote  sensing  of  the  earth  could  provide  one 
of  the  most  pronUslng  exploratory  and  analy- 
tical tools  for  geologists  and.  In  turn,  city 
planners. 

Among  the  many  types  of  equipment  used 
for  remote  sensing,  six  show  the  greatest 
value:  the  conventional  aerial  camera,  the 
panoramic  camera,  the  multlband  camera, 
the  optlcal-meciiaiUoal  scanner,  side-looking 
airborne  radar  and  the  gamma  ray  spectro- 
meter. 

Side-looking  airborne  radar,  for  example, 
can  be  used  In  all  kinds  of  weather,  day  or 
night,  to  penetrate  a  cover  of  vegetation  or 
snow  and  provide  sharp  delineations  of  val- 
leys, slopes,  ridges  and  other  t<^>ographlc 
data.  It  reflects  water  surfaces  as  well  as 
near-surface  moisture. 

The  multlb«uid  camera,  with  an  average  of 
nine  lenses  ranging  throughout  the  visible 
spectrum  and  Into  the  near  Infrared,  Ukes 
picture*  simultaneously  through  each  lens. 
Each  picture  has  tonal  values  distinctive  for 
Its  portion  of  the  spectrum  and.  because 
all  were  uken  slmulUneously,  the  photos 
can  be  superimposed  to  show  more  of  an 
area's  natural  resources  than  a  single  photo 

oould. 

The  optlcal-mechanloal  scanner,  still  more 
complicated,  ranges  from  near-ultra-violet, 
through  the  visible  and  photographic  infra- 
red regions  and  Into  thermal  infrared.  Ther- 
mal infrared  records  the  thernxal  radiation 
which  comes  from  all  land  and  water  sur- 
faces. It  can  locate  imdergrovmd  tpringa, 
trace  water  pollutants  to  their  source.  Indi- 
cate fKxtentlal  sinkhole  areas,  survey  vegeta- 
Uon  and  point  up  infestation  or  blight  In 
crops  and  fcMeets. 

The  Images  from  these  systems,  whether 
recorded  on  photographic  film  or  magnetic 
tape,  are  sent  back  to  earth  stations  in  black 
and  white  form  by  telemetry  and  converted 
electronically  to  film.  One  technique  Is  to 
project  the  black  and  white  Images  through 
colored  filters  and  then,  by  usUig  a  battery 
of  projectors,  superimpose  them  in  color. 
Another  is  to  scan  the  Images  simultane- 
ously with  a  battery  of  photoelectric  sensors 
which  record  degrees  of  brightness.  The 
latest  method  is  to  record  them  on  tape  and 
run  them  through  a  computer. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  project,  oov«rlng 
7,000  square  mUes  of  a  nlne-oounty  area,  is 
concentrating  at  first  on  repetitive  coverage. 
The  geologists  want  to  determine  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  rocks,  which  ones  are  stable 
and  which  are  potential  hazards. 

The  repeated  photos  of  the  hilly  areas  wiU 
show  the  consoUdatlon  of  rocks  through 
water  retention  and  vegetation.  It  works  this 
way:  The  rocky,  hilly  areas  surrounding  San 
Francisco  are  surveyed  first  with  Infrared 
during  a  rainy  season.  They  are  scanned  a 
few  months  later,  and  again  after  a  few  more 
months.  If  vegetation  remains — and  it  shows 
up  red  rather  than  green  under  infrared 
technology — It  means  the  rocks  are  poorly 
consolidated,  drainage  is  poor  and  the  land- 
slide potential  is  high.  In  other  words.  If 
these  slopes  print  red  In  the  dry  season.  It 
signifies  trouble. 

Radar  imagery  used  over  the  same  area  will 
show  rock  formations  and  the  location  of 
faults. 

Putting  these  together,  geologists  can  de- 
termine which  slopes  will  stand  and  which 
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ones  are  danger  areas.  They  are  emphatic 
that  they  themselves  do  not  do  the  urban 
planning.  They  simply  provide  the  informa- 
tion— loud  and  clear — to  city  and  county 
planners  who.  they  hope,  will  listen. 

Indications  are  that  they  will  listen,  since 
both  HUD  and  the  Bay  area  planning  group 
have  urban  planners  working  with  the  geo- 
logists In  the  pUot  study. 

Before  this  pUot  project  is  over,  Oeologl- 
oal  Survey  should  have  Its  own  Satellite  pro- 
gram under  way.  The  proposed  Earth  Re- 
sources Technology  BateUlte  (ERTS)  Is 
scheduled  to  be  placed  In  orbit  by  late  1971 
or  early  1972.  The  SateUlte  will  be  In  a  polar, 
sun-synchronous  orbit  so  that  each  point  on 
the  earth's  surface  wlU  be  sensed  every  17-30 
days,  at  the  same  time  of  day. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  project  Is  the  first 
of  seven  planned  by  Geological  Survey.  The 
other  "target"  areas  with  their  individual 
urban  problems,  are  Denver,  Puget  Sound, 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  Plttsbiu-gh,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. -Baltimore  and  either  Atlanta  or 
Miami. 

While  geologists  concede  that  many  ter- 
restrial changes  can  be  recorded  by  ground 
observation  or  from  available  aerial  photo- 
graphs, they  agree  that  only  the  photographs 
from  on  high  can  show  the  total  significance 
of  change.  One  shot  frona  space  can  cover 
1,000  square  mUes,  and  it  would  take  thou- 
sands of  aerial  photos  to  match  It. 

Since  "the  Eagle  has  landed  '  on  the  moon, 
they  ask:  Why  take  a  worm's  eye  view  of 
earth? 


REPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRICT 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  26.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  com- 
mentary on  American  prisoners  of  war: 

Washington  Rbpost,  Congressman  Ln 
HAMn.TON,  9th  Distsict.  Ind. 

On  August  6.  19S4.  the  first  American  serv- 
iceman was  captured  and  made  a  prisoner 
of  the  North  Vietnamese.  Since  that  time, 
more  than  1.600  American  military  person- 
nel have  been  llatad  as  missing  or  captured 
In  Indochina. 

The  actual  number  of  prisoners  Is  not 
known  because  of  North  Vietnam's  refusal 
to  Identify  all  prlsonera.  Nmth  Vietnam  lists 
339  men  as  captured  in  various  lists  It  has 
g^ven  to  American  officials  and  neutral  na- 
tions. The  United  States,  however,  does  not 
accept  the  list  as  complete,  since  it  provides 
no  Infwmatlon  on  eotne  670  men  missing  or 
captured  In  action  In  South  Vietnajn,  or  the 
260  men  missing  or  captured  in  Laos,  South 
Vietnam,  or  Cambodia. 

Letters  have  been  received  by  nearly  all  of 
the  339  U.8.  prlaoners  which  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  acknowledged  as  captured  In 
that  country.  There  continues  to  be  no  In- 
formation or  maU  from  men  captured  In 
lAos,  South  Vietnam,  or  Oambodla. 

The  prlaono'  of  war  Issue  Is  one  at  the 
toughest  of  the  Indochina  confilct.  While 
the  United  States  has  repeatedly  urged  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  fvUfUl  their  obligations 
to  the  Geneva  Convention,  Hanoi  has  main- 
tained that  UjB.  prisoners  are  "war  crimi- 
nals," and  not  entitled  to  prisoner-of-war 
status. 

The  Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  signed  by 
the  U.S.  In  1956,  and  by  North  Vietnam  the 
following  year,  requires: 

The  release  of  the  names  of  all  prisoners 
of  war. 
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inded 


R«patrlatlon  of  serlouBly  sick  and 
POWb.  . 

Inapectlons  of  prisons  by  an  Impartial  gov- 
emmeat  or  organlMttlon,  such  as  tht  Red 
Cross. 
Humane  treatment  of  all  prisoners.  I 
Thk  regular  flow  of  mall  to  and  from  all 
prlaqpers. 

The  United  States  disputes  NorthjVlet- 
4iua's  narrow  contention  that  U.S.  prlfoners 
axe  not  covered  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
because  this  country  has  not  declare^  war. 
The  Convention  Articles  clearly  stat^  that 
the  regulations  a^jply  in  case  of  "armed  con- 
flict which  may  arise  between  two  ot\  more 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  evenjlf  the 
state  of  war  Is  not  recognized  by  qne  of 
them."  I 

■me  perversity  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
Hanoi  has  shown  no  Interest  In  receiving 
the  names  of  North  Vietnamese  prisoners, 
and  ehows  little  concern  In  recelvlngi  repa- 
triated prlBonere.  < 

The  United  States,  meanwhile,  Is  utilizing 
every  available  channel  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade Hanoi  to  meet  Its  obligation^  as  a 
party  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  Wi  have 
raised  the  subject  repeatedly  at  thai  Paris 
Peace  Talks  in  hopes  that  serious  negotia- 
tions can  begin  for  the  release  of  prisoners 
on  both  sides.  We  have  carried  the  problem 
to  the  U.N.,  and  have  maintained  clo«  con- 
tact with  the  International  Oommllitee  of 
the  Bed  Cross,  as  well  as  other  coi^trles, 
organizations  and  Individuals  conperned 
about  prisoners   APTT31  WAR. 

At  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Inter^Ua- 
mentary  Union  during  the  Easter  Retess  of 
Congress,  I  spoke  with  many  delejiatlons 
about  the  POW  problem,  and  urged  them  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners. 

In  the  Congress,  literally  dozens  of  ef- 
forts— some  In  the  form  of  resolutUns  of 
the  Intent  of  Congress,  and  others  Ln  the 
form  of  open  letters  to  Hanoi  and  othi^r  gov- 
ernments— have  been  made  to  urge  North 
Vietnam  to  respect  the  provisions  5f  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

To  live  up  to  our  own  obligations  under 
the  Geneva  Convention,  the  U.S.  ha<  strict 
rules  for  servicemen  to  follow  In  ths  han- 
dling of  enemy  prisoners.  At  present,  over 
32,000  enemy  POWs  are  being  held  i  In  six 
camps  In  South  Vietnam  and  und|sr  the 
control  of  the  South  Vietnamese. '  These 
facilities  are  inspected  regularly  t(y  Red 
Cross  delegates,  and  by  physicians. 

While  North  Vietnam  aaserts  that  prison- 
ers  are  treated  humanely  and  glveti  ade- 
quate medical  attention,  much  of  tfce  evi- 
dence which  has  been  made  available  Is  to 
the  contrary.  Occasional  "staged"  visits  by 
Journalists  from  neutral  countries  atid  the 
short  film  clips  of  prteoners  which  hate  been 
released  by  Hanoi  have  not  been  regarded 
aa  evidence  of  decent  treatment,  eten  for 
the  men  shown,  let  alone  the  questionable 
treatment  of  those  who  have  never  been 
saen  In  photographs  or  films.  Ocdaslonal 
staged  visits  by  Journalists  and  peaolB  orga- 
nisation representatives  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  substitute  for  the  independent  Inspec- 
tion required  by  the  Geneva  Conveatlon. 

Meanwhile,  Hanoi,  sensing  the  |row1ng 
outrage  of  American  cltlBens  on  tt^  POW 
issue,  continues  to  make  It  more  and  more 
of  a  principle  part  of  Its  peace  ulttlnatum. 
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HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  lowA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESKNTA'^IVBS 

Monday.  April  2«,  1971 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 


several 


occasions  In  the  past  I  have  poiMted  out 
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the  terrific  cost  of  the  fiasco  that  re- 
sulted from  the  Federal  Government's 
foolish  financing  of  a  sugar  beet  process- 
ing plant  in  Maine. 

The  latest  chapter  in  that  continuing 
smelly  deal  is  unfolded  In  an  article  by 
Clark  Mollenhoff  which  appeared  in  the 
April  25  edition  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter. 

I  include  the  article  by  Mr.  Mollenhoff 
for  insertion  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Watch  on  Washington 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 
Washington     D.C. — One    of    Senator    Ed- 
mund S.  Muskle's  major  financial  supporters, 
exuberant  backslapplng  millionaire  Fred  H. 
Vahlslng,  Jr.,  Is  under  FBI  and  federal  bank- 
ruptcy court  investigation. 

Democrat  Muskle's  long-standing  Involve- 
ment with  Vahlslng.  a  Republican  who  has 
supported  the  senator  for  a  decade,  could 
become  a  major  impediment  to  the  Maine 
Democrat's  presidential  aspirations. 

'^ahlslng's  current  troubles  stem  from  the 
financial  plight  of  Maine  Sugar  Industries,  Of 
Easton,  Me.,  which  has  been  promoted  by 
Senator  Muskle  through  federal  and  state 
loans  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  half  dozen 
years. 

Muskle  and  his  political  organization.  In- 
cluding Maine  Governor  Kenneth  Curtis  and 
Representative  William  D.  Hathaway,  have 
been  pushing  to  keep  federal  and  state  funds 
flowing  to  Vahlslng's  enterprise. 

The  state's  Democratic  committeeman, 
George  Mitch,  was  an  attorney  for  Vahlslng 
until  recently. 

Also,  Edwin  W.  Webber,  currently  staff  di- 
rector of  Muskle's  government  operation  sub- 
committee, was  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration (ARA)  regional  director  who 
okayed  the  first  Vahlslng  requests.  He  also 
wa«  a  high  official  In  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  (EDA)  In  Washington, 
under  the  Johnson  administration  when  the 
last  loans  totaling  more  than  $4  mlUlon 
were  approved. 

Vahlslng  has  been  a  large  financial  sup- 
porter to  Democratic  party  figures  and  has 
picked  up  the  tab  for  cocktail  parties,  din- 
ners, 19C8  Democratic  Convention  receptions 
and  has  provided  transportation  for  Gov- 
ernor Curtis  and  Muskle  In  Vahlslng  busi- 
ness cars  and  planes. 

Current  FBI  investigations  were  sparked 
by  Bankruptcy  Court  proceedings  In  Bangor. 
Me.,  last  Dedember  when  the  creditors  of 
Maine  Sugar  Industries  sought  to  push  that 
firm  Into  bankruptcy  for  non-payment  of 
mUllons  of  dollars  to  sugar  farmers  In  New 
York  and  Maine,  to  machinery  leasing  firms 
and  to  a  broad  range  of  other  organlzatlona. 
Including  the  Maine  Industrial  Building 
Authority. 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce  pro- 
vided more  than  $13  million  loan  guarantees 
for  Maine  Sugar  Industries.  The  firm  also 
owes  more  than  $300,000  In  local  taxes  to 
Easton,  Me. 

In  the  early  1960s,  Senator  Muskle  had 
hopes  that  cooperation  between  government 
and  private  industry  would  help  establish  a 
second  agricxiltural  crop  In  Aroostook 
County.  Maine,  which  was  basically  a  potato 
economy. 

Fred  Vahlslng  is  the  president  of  Vahlslng, 
Inc..  which  happens  to  be  the  largest  potato 
processor  in  Arooetook  County.  He  Is  a  regis- 
tered Republican  In  Robblnsville.  NJ.,  where 
he  maintains  his  central  business  office. 

But,  in  Maine,  the  millionaire  industrial- 
ist, has  been  a  close  associate  of  Senator 
Muskle  since  at  least  early  In  1961. 

At  that  time,  Muskle  was  stlU  the  Junior 
senator  from  Maine.  But,  he  had  an  especial- 
ly dose  relationship  with  both  President 
John  Kennedy  and  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy. 
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with  some  political  help,  Muskle  was  able 
to  convince  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
give  Aroostook  County  a  33 ,000 -acre  allot, 
ment  for  planting  sugar  beets.  It  was  ex. 
pected  that  this  would  produce  50,000  ton* 
of  sugar  a  year. 

The  Maine  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tlon,  with  the  help  of  the  Muskle  organin- 
tlon,  set  out  to  acquire  a  refinery  to  procest 
the  beets.  Association  members  petitioned 
the  old  Area  Redevelopment  Admiulstratlon, 
created  In  the  Kennedy  administration,  for 
a   $50,000  technical   assistance  study. 

The  study  Indicated  that  a  sugar  refinery 
might  be  successful,  and  the  Greater  Presque 
Isle  Development  Corp.  was  established  to 
raise  money  to  build  a  $17,000,000  refinery 
at  Presque  Isle.  Me.  The  plant  was  to  be 
leased  to  the  newly  organized  Aroostook 
Sugar  Co. 

In  January.  1964.  only  a  few  months  after 
the  feasibility  study.  ARA  announced  a  con- 
ditional approval  of  a  $6,921,300  Industrial 
loan  to  aid  In  building  a  sugar  beet  refinery. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  plant  would  create 
about  250  Jobs  at  the  refinery  and  another 
2,400  related  Jobs  such  as  full-time  beet 
farmers,  truck  drivers  and  crop  handlers. 

That  ARA  loan  was  only  a  starter.  Presque 
Isle  Development  Corp.  agreed  to  provide 
$2,633,240  m  equity  capital,  and  the  Maine 
Industrial  Building  Authority  guaranteed 
the  remaining  $8  million  necessary  to  get  the 
project  moving. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co..  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  the  nation's  largest  beet  sugar  com- 
pany. Initially  Indicated  an  Interest  In  op- 
erating the  beet  sugar  refinery  In  Maine.  But, 
the  firm  finally  turned  down  the  project  u  a 
poor  business  risk. 

About  this  time,  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy 
(Dem.,  Minn.)  asked  for  an  Investigation  of 
the  use  of  federal  funds  to  start  new  sugar 
producers  to  compete  with  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers In  his  home  state  of  Minnesota.  He 
was  particularly  critical  of  the  financial  help 
given  to  the  Maine  project  by  ARA. 

After  Great  Western  Sugar  withdrew,  Vahl- 
slng was  asked  to  organize  the  sugar  com- 
pany. He  and  his  family  had  been  In  potato 
processing  In  Maine  for  years,  and  he  wa», 
at  that  time,  asking  federal  help  in  connec- 
tion with  a  potato  processing  expansion. 

A  few  days  later,  Vahlslng  announced  cre- 
ation of  Maine  Sugar  Industries  to  build  a 
$14.7  million  beet  sugar  refinery  next  to  hie 
potato  processing  plant  In  Easton. 

Vahlslng's  sugar  refinery  and  potato  proc- 
essing plant  were  on  the  headwaters  of  Pres- 
tile  Stream,  a  small  creek  that  only  a  few 
years  earlier  had  been  upgraded  to  a  aa« 
B  stream  and  was  In  the  process  of  belnj 
cleansed  of  pollution. 

The  State  Water  Improvement  Commis- 
sion contended  Vahlslng's  potato  procewini 
plant  was  violating  water  standards  on  Pres- 
tile  Stream,  and  that  a  beet  sugar  refinery 
would  further  pollute  It. 

Vahlslng  demanded  the  Maine  Legislature 
downgraxle  PrestUe  Stream  from  Class  B  to 
Class  D  before  he  would  move  forward  with 
his  sugar  refinery.  The  legislation  to  down- 
grade the  stream  became  a  bitter  state  Issue, 
pitting  conservationists  against  those  who 
wanted  new  industry. 

The  drive  for  new  Industry  won  out  wltn 
a  shove  from  Senator  Muskle  and  hU  demo- 
cratic friends,  as  weU  as  from  then  Republi- 
can Governor  John  H.  Reed  from  Aroostool 
County.  The  governor  even  made  an  unusual 
afjpearance  before  a  Joint  session  of  the  Maine 
Legislature  to  support  the  bill. 

Although  Muskle  and  Vahlslng  neutrallsea 
Republican  opposition  by  putting  Governor 
Reed  in  the  front  for  the  fight,  they  did  not 
stop  the  objections  from  others.  A  SfP"'"' 
can   state  representative,  Bennett   D.  Ksb. 

declared :  ,„^ 

•We  are  being  vlctlmUied  by  »«  arrogance 
emanating  from  Waahlngton.  The  fedew 
government,  which  is  Infinitely  paUent  » 
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foreign  affairs,  U  being  Infinitely  arrogant 

^%Lh  officials  on  the  scene  pushed  the 
tnhnson  Administration's  proposals  with  Ed 
ui7«kle  Notably  absent  from  the  cheering 
section"  was  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith 

'^'plte  the  outpouring  of  federal  fundi 
and  special  leglslaUon  to  allow  more  pollu- 
ion  m  Prestlle  Stream,  the  start  by  Maine 
Suear  Industries  was  disappointing.  In  the 
first  year,  only  3,000  acres  were  planted  to 
beets  and  Vahlslng  made  a  decision  to  re- 
vamp the  plant  to  handle  raw  cane  sugar. 
ThiB  took  still  more  financing  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  ARA  8 

^"inTune.  1966,  EDA  approved  another  loan 
of  $2  260  000  for  additional  machinery  and 
eaulp'meiit  Imported  from  overseas  and  tran- 
shipped about  200  miles  from  Maine  seaports 
to  the  Vahlslng  refinery. 

Senator  McCarthy  again  raised  questions 
about  the  Maine  sugar  beet  fiasco.  After  a 
special  House  subcommittee  investigation  on 
0)4  programs,  RepresenUtlve  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill  (Dem.,  Mass.)  contended  the  EDA 
funds  were  used  illegally  when  federal  offi- 
cials permitted  Vahlslng  to  purchase  from 
West  Germany  some  of  the  equipment 
needed  to  convert  from  beets  to  cane.  He 
also  declared  "the  loan  (for  the  refinery)  is 
a  colossai  waste  of  taxpayers  money.  It 
amounts  to  an  Investment  In  a  beet  sugar 
factory  whose  future  Is  very  uncertain." 

Representative  Odin  Langen  (Rep.,  Minn.) 
accused  Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  Free- 
man, who  alHo  was  from  Minnesota,  of  show- 
ing a  complete  disregard  for  the  Interests  of 
America's  domestic  sugar  Industry  In  the  al- 
location of  domestic  new  sugar  acres  to 
"questionable  areas  of  production." 

Iverson  Mitchell.  EDA  loan  officer  for  the 
Maine  project,  defended  it  as  a  sound  busi- 
ness venture  and  denied  ARA  was  involved  In 
the  fight  to  downgrade  the  Prestlle  Stream. 

However,  after  a  partlculu  disastrous  year, 
EDA  hired  Thomas  H.  Miner  and  Associates, 
of  Chicago,  to  make  a  preliminary  evaluation 
of  MSI.  The  Maine  firm  retained  P.  C.  Schaf- 
fer  and  Associates,  of  Baton  Rouge.  Louisi- 
ana, to  assist  In  the  study. 

The  preliminary  evaluation  Indicated  "Se- 
rious operational  weaknesses"  and  pointed  to 
the  need  for  "a  detailed  financial  audit"  of 
"various  intercompany  relations."  The  eval- 
uation also  suggested  a  delay  in  a  proposed 
merger  between  Maine  Sugar  Industries,  Inc. 
and  New  York  Sugar  Industries. 

"We  have  received  no  cooperation  at  all 
from  the  management  of  Maine  Sugar  In- 
dustries In  making  this  study,"  the  report 
summarized.  "We  have  been  stood  up.  put 
off.  given  Irrelevant  data  and  otherwise 
evaded.  The  answers  we  have  received  when 
we  requested  data  or  information  Is  that  no 
records  are  kept,  no  one  In  management  has 
any  authority,  and  that  all  decisions  are 
made  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Vahlslng,  Jr.,  and  many 
records  are  kept  In  Mr.  Vahlslng's  head.  This 
If  true,  is  cause  by  Itself  for  concern." 

Vahlslng  gave  the  evaluators  only  general- 
ized responses  that  "the  plant  capacity  was 
as  projected"  and  that  "the  efficiency  was 
the  highest  In  the  world." 

Although  :he  plant  cost  was  not  to  ex- 
ceed $14,700,000,  an  unaudited  report  for 
Oct.  31.  1968,  showed  an  Investment  of  $32.- 
904,000.  including  some  related  agricultural 
facilities. 

It  was  noted  that  the  plant  was  con- 
structed by  another  Vahlslng  company  and 
equipment  was  supplied  by  a  German  firm 
with  which  Vahlslng  and  his  father  had 
close  relations. 

"We  were  told  that  most  records  were 
either  In  Germany  or  carried  In  Mr.  Vahl- 
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sing's  bead  so  we  are  unable  to  account  for 
the  $32,904,000  Investment,"  the  report  said 

"After  extensive  negotiations,  we  were  al- 
lowed to  tour  the  plant  In  the  company  of 
an  Bxmed  guard  and  an  attorney  who  had 
strict  Instruction  to  keep  us  from  talking  to 
anyone,  taking  pictures,  seeing  records,  see- 
ing so  called  secret  areas  etc. 

"We  concluded  that  the  physical  facili- 
ties are  adequate  with  relatively  minor  modi- 
fications, but  that  the  declared  cost  seems 
excessive.  If  the  plant  Is  closed.  Its  net  sal- 
vage value  would  be  between  $600,000  and 
$1,600,000.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  a  $32,900,000 
investment  In  the  plant,  most  of  which  was 
paid  to  various  Vahlslng  companies." 

In  some  areas  of  production,  the  report 
said  "frankly  some  of  the  efficiencies  are  so 
low  they  are  difficult  to  believe." 

The  report  noted  that  MSI  had  paid  Vahl- 
slng Inc.  a  total  of  $1,662,863  in  addition  to 
the  rent  due  MSI  which  was  offset  by  "utility 
service  demand  charges." 

"We  estimate  that  It  would  have  cost  MSI 
$266,200  to  produce  their  own  steam  and 
electricity  during  this  period."  the  report 
said.  "In  addition  to  paying  over  six  times 
the  amount  these  utUltee  should  have  cost, 
this  arrangement  also  will  end  up  by  giving 
the  plant  to  Vahlslng  Inc..  and  leave  MSI 
without  a  power  plant." 

The  costs  of  steam  and  electricity  alone 
would  have  made  the  sugar  operation  un- 
profitable, but  other  large  amounts  also 
were  paid  to  Vahlslng  companies. 

Costs  In  the  fiscal  year  1968.  as  reported 
In  a  New  York  Sugar  Industries  prospectus, 
Included  such  Items  as  $109,000  for  aircraft 
rental  for  nine  months  In  1968. 

"We  feel  that  the  extremely  high  produc- 
tion costs  may  be  Influenced  by  Intercom- 
pany transaction,"  the  evaluation  report  said. 
"The  power  plant  arrangement  seems  highly 
unusual.  We  also  fall  to  see  the  necessity  for 
such  Items  as  $109,000  In  aircraft  rental  and 
most  other  monies  paid  to  Vahlslng.  The 
amounts  paid  to  or  advanced  to  Vahlslng 
companies  exceed  $3,600,000  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  substantially  more 
than  the  value  of  sugar  sold  during  the  en- 
tire year." 

A  detailed  financial  audit  was  recommend- 
ed and  an  analysis  of  the  intercompany  re- 
lations. It  was  further  suggested  there  be 
immediate  steps  to  "stop  purchasing,  aircraft 
rental  and  other  unnecessary  services  from 
Vahlslng  companies,  and  that  all  purchases 
from  Vahlslng  companies  be  su^sended  pend- 
ing an  investigation,  and  a  new  policy  formu- 
lated for  purchasing  and  contracting  on  a 
competitive  bid  basis." 

In  May,  1969,  the  Nixon  administration  re- 
ceived the  Miner-Shaffer  report  on  Maine 
Sugar  and  found  It  "adverse  and  alarming." 

Fred  Vahlslng  was  flying  under  his  Re- 
publican colors  when  he  talked  about  his 
problems  with  Charles  A.  Fagan,  m.  the 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  commerce  for 
economic  affairs. 

Vahlslng  claimed  the  audit  report  cooi- 
talned  "hostile"  comments  and  promised  to 
cooperate.  He  also  mentioned  that  he  was 
"number  one"  in  his  class  at  Princeton  to 
Fagan,  also  a  Princeton  man. 

Another  management  firm  was  hired  for 
another  survey  when  It  became  apparent  that 
Maine  Sugar  Industries  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue Interest  payments  or  to  start  making 
payments  on  the  principal.  During  the  nine- 
month  period  ended  July  31,  1969,  the  firm 
lost  $2.7  mllUon. 

Vahlslng  wanted  more  federal  money  and 
he  had  some  new  proposed  legislation  to  give 
his  Industries  even  more  of  an  advantage  In 
the  sugar  business. 

The  Nixon  Administration  de<dlned  to  sup- 
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ply  more  federal  funds  or  to  continue  ex- 
tending loans. 

If  Vahlslng  could  find  private  financing, 
then  EDA  would  be  willing  not  to  force  an 
economic  showdown.  But,  the  beet  farmers 
m  New  York  and  Maine  and  the  Maine  In- 
dustrial Building  Authority  made  the  move. 

The  FBI  then  moved  into  the  investigation 
of  Vahlslng.  The  FBI  was  Interested  in  a 
transfer  of  more  than  $200,000  In  assets  of 
Maine  Sugar  Industries  from  Easton.  Me., 
to  another  Vahlslng  sugar  refinery  plant  In 
Montezuma,  New  York. 

Vahlslng  has  admitted  In  bankruptcy  court 
that  10  trucks  carried  the  property  from 
Maine  to  New  York.  However,  he  denies  any 
wrongdoing. 

The  precise  day  that  Vahlslng  made  the 
arrangements  for  transfer  Is  very  Important, 
and  every  detail  of  evidence  on  when  the 
trucks  left  Easton,  Me..  Is  vital  to  his  future. 

Bankruptcy  Referee  Conrad  Cyr  delivered 
to  Vahlslng  and  his  lawyers  a  "freeze  order" 
In  the  assets  of  Maine  Sugar  Industries  at 
8:09  p.m.  on  Friday.  Dec.  4,  1970. 

The  10  trucks,  with  two  drivers  each  and 
loaded  with  equipment,  arrived  In  Monte- 
zuma, N.Y.  Sunday  morning  of  Dec.  6,  1970. 

The  court  record  shows  that  on  Dec.  7, 
1970,  Vahlslng  and  his  lawyers  were  back  In 
court  before  Referee  Cyr  but  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  transfer  of  the  property. 

The  court  record  shows  that  on  Dec.  14, 
1970,  Vahlslng  appeared  before  Cyr  again 
and.  at  this  time,  was  asked  about  the  trans- 
fer of  assets. 

Vahlslng  Insisted  under  oath  that  the 
trucks  had  been  given  their  orders  on  Dec. 
2,  1970.  for  the  transfer  of  the  property  from 
Easton  to  Montezuma.  He  Insisted  the  trucks 
had  departed  from  Easton  on  Dec.  4 — prior 
to  the  freeze  order. 

It  Is  742  miles  from  Easton  to  Montezuma. 
The  American  Automobile  Association  esti- 
mates It  Is  "about  a  16-hour  trip."  The  ques- 
tion Immediately  arose  as  to  why  It  should 
take  Maine  Sugar  Industries  trucks,  each 
with  two  drivers,  more  than  two  days  to 
make  the  trip. 

When  B«inkruptcy  Referee  Cyr  raised  that 
question.  Vahlslng  said  there  had  been  some 
snowy  weather  along  the  Maine  to  New  YOTk 
route. 

Vahlslng  does  admit  the  trucks  were  en 
route  at  the  time  he  received  the  court  or- 
der to  freeze  the  assets  of  Maine  Sugar  In- 
dustries, and  he  made  no  move  to  stop  the 
trucks  and  did  not  notify  the  referee  In 
bankruptcy  that  they  were  moving. 

Vahlslng  insisted  he  acted  on  advise  of  his 
lawyers. 

The  FBI  Is  seeking  answers  to  two  basic 
questions : 

1.  Did  Vahlslng  give  accurate  testimony  on 
Dec.  14.  1970,  when  he  was  questioned  by 
the  referee  In  bankruptcy  on  details  of  the 
transfer  of  assets? 

2.  Did  Vahlslng  give  the  "orders"  to  move 
the  trucks  prior  to  Dec.  4,  1970  and  the  8:09 
p.m.  delivery  of  "freeze"  of  the  assets. 

Without  the  help  of  Senator  Muskle, 
Aroostook  County  wouldn't  have  gotten  Into 
the  sugar  beet  business.  The  role  that  Vahl- 
slng played  In  that  enUre  experiment  In 
cooperation  between  government  and  Indus- 
try for  economic  develc^ment  is  now  unfold- 
ing In  the  bankruptcy  court  and  in  the  FBI 
Investigation. 

The  EDA  In  Washington  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  about  $13  million  in  federal  funds 
probably  are  lost.  The  beet  the  government 
could  do  at  this  late  date  was  to  write  off  the 
Investment. 

By  April,  1971.  the  association  by  Muskle  or 
the  government  agencies  with  Vahlslng  en- 
terprises Is  no  longer  a  financial  or  a  political 
asset. 
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L-ourcn, 
follpwing 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clcwk  noOn. 

Rev.  Father  Norbert  Skvarla,  assistant 
pastor,    St.    Mary's    CathoUc    Cllurch. 
Alexandria,   Va.,   offered   the 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 
For  everything  there  i»  a  season,  and 
a  time  lor  every  matter  under  h4aven: 
A  time  to  be  bom,  and  a  time  to  die: 
A  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck 
up  what  is  planted: 

A  time  to  break  down,  and  a  tme  to 
build  up:  ^    , 

A  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh: 
A  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  tance: 
A  time  to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  ti-me 
to  gather  stones  together: 

A  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  Hme  to 
speak:  J 

A  time  to  love,  and  a  time  to  nate: 
A  time  for  war,  and  a  time  for  peace. 
Therefore,  we  ask  You,  O  Lord,,  to  di- 
rect all  our  actions  by  Your  InsiHratiMi 
and  carry  them  on  by  Your  assUtance, 
that  every  prayer  and  woi*  of  ours  may 
always  begin  from  You  and  through  You 
be  brought  to  completion.  This  yve  ask 
through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  hjas  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal 
aj;>proved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


stands 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENAfTE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  fdllowing 
resolution: 

8.  RX8.  106 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heird  with 

profo\ind  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 

death  of  Honorable  Robert  J.  Corbtett,  late 

a  Representative  from  the  State  of  pennayl- 

vanla.  i 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  t^o  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Hovwe  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  RepresenUtlve. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  comaiunlcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  there- 
of to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  ma»lc  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn.  I 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested : 

S.  13M.  An  act  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  position  of 
an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROP 
1971 


'RIA' 


iTIONS. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a«k  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  567) 


making  certain  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution.  , 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amaid- 
ments  as  follows: 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert:  ' 

"CHAPTER  I 
"DEPARTMENT   OP   DEFENSE— MIUTART 
"Opdution  and  Maintxnauci 

"CXAIMS.    DKRNSK 

•For  an  additional  amount  for  'Claims, 
Defense-,  not  to  exceed  H3.000.000  may  be 
derived  by  transfer  In  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed (a)  »3,000,000  from  'Defense  producUon 
^arantees,  Army',  (b)  M.OOO.OOO  from  'De- 
fense production  guarantees.  Navy',  and  (c) 
$6,000,000  from  'Defense  production  guaran- 
tees. Air  Force"." 

Page  1,  Une  6,  strike  out  "I"  and  insert 

Page  a.  line  4.  strike  out  "IT'  and  insert 

"III".  . 

Page  3.  Une  9,  strike  out  "HI"  and  Insert 

"IV". 
Page  8,  line  15,  strike  out  "IV"  and  Insert 

"V". 
Page  4,  line  3,  strike  out  "V"  and  Insert 

"VI". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  do  so  in  order  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee may  explain  to  the  House  any 
changes  that  were  made  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  hawjy  to  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  last  week,  to  take 
care  of  certain  urgent  emergency  items. 
When  the  bill  went  to  the  other  body, 
the  other  body  was  advised  that  there 
was  an  additional  urgent  requirement 
from  the  E>epartment  of  Defense  for  $13 
million  to  liquidate  adjudicated  claims. 
The  other  body  added  the  requested  $13 
million.  The  purpose  of  the  request 
which  I  have  made  is  to  agree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  not  send  the  bill 
to  conference. 

Mr.  BOW.  E>o  I  understand  that  these 
additional  funds  will  be  obtained  by 
transfer? 

Mr.  MAHON.  All  of  the  funds  In  the 
claims  item  will  be  obtained  by  transfer. 
Mr.  BOW.  Prom  other  accounts  In  the 
Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentlanan  Is  cor- 
rect. There  is  no  new  money  provided 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  BOW.  And  there  is  no  change  in 
the  other  items  as  provided  in  the  House 
bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
House-passed  version  except  for  this 
tunendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  OH 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  report!. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  WABASH 
CANNON  BALL 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  commemorate  a  great  railroad  train, 
which,  imless  some  kind  of  miracle  oc- 
curs, will  make  its  final  trip  on  Friday, 
April  30.  On  that  day,  for  the  last  time, 
the  famous,  time  honored,  Wabash  Can- 
non Ball  will  make  Its  last  daylight  trip 
from  Detroit  through  Indiana  to  St 
Louis.  I  have  been  invited  to  join  to 
that  final  ride  and  so  I  will  be  there  for 
the  Cannon  Ball's  finale. 

The  Wabash  Cannon  Ball  has  a  spe- 
cial place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ol 
Indiana.  For  25  years,  this  train  )at 
stopped  at  Williamsport,  Attica.  Lafa- 
yette, Delphi,  Logansport,  Peru,  Wabash. 
Huntington,  and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Sev- 
eral of  these  stops  are  In  my  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  and  I  have  heard  from 
numbers  of  people  who  will  miss  the 
Cannon  Ball,  who  are  aware  of  its  con- 
venience, and  the  joy  of  its  scenic  route, 
who  cannot  afford  or  do  not  have  acc« 
to  airlines  and  airports,  who  enjoy  the 
conviviality  of  train  travel. 

The  Cannon  Ball  will  cease  to  em 
when  Railpax  takes  over  this  weds,  but 
the  memory  of  that  raih-oad  will  live  on 
for  the  people  of  Indiana,  in  their  mem- 
ories and  in  the  famous  baUad,  "The 
Wabash  Cannon  Ball,"  which,  whUe  not 
geographically  accurate,  expresses  tae 
feelings  and  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
have  used  this  line. 

From  the  calm  Pacific  waters 
To  the  rough  Atlantic  shore. 
Ever  cUmblng  hills  and  mountains. 
Like  no  other  did  before. 
She's  as  graceful  as  a  comet, 
Smoother  than  a  waterfall. 
It's  the  Western  Combination, 
It's  the  Wabash  Cannon  BaU. 


TO  IMPROVE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
(Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  w 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  exMOO 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mw 
ter.) 


%Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
RnSker  today  I  am  refiling  a  bill  that 
iStefor  increasing  benefits  50  percent 
^Iross  the  board  under  social  security. 
STiso  to  ask  that  the  benefit  costs  be 
bffime  equally  by  employers,  employees, 
^d  the  Federal  Government,  and  also  to 
tocrease  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
which  a  beneficiary  may  be  permitted  to 
jnake  before  deductions  are  made  from 
hlB  benefits.  

Mr  Speaker,  we  hear  a  great  deal  of 
talk  today  about  revenue  sharhig.  Reve- 
nue sharing  Is  being  advocated  by  some 
oeoDle  as  a  means  by  which  they  will  send 
bUnk  checks  with  no  strings  attached 
to  public  officials  aroimd  the  country. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  -will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massacuhsetts.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  genUeman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  bill  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  Introduced.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  b^n 
in  the  forefront  of  modernizing  the  social 
security  system  and  to  make  It  respon- 
sive to  the  cost  of  living  today.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  for  responsible 
revenue  sharing,  but  I  say  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  revenue  sharhig,  then  let 
us  share  it  with  the  elderly  and  take 
them  out  of  the  plight  In  which  they  now 
find  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  Include  my 
social  security  honor  roll: 

Social  Secttbttt  Honoe  Roll 
Brock  Adams — Washington. 
Nick  Beglch— Alaska. 
Joseph  P.  Vlgorlto — ^Pennsylvania. 
Robert  Drtnan — ^Massachusetts. 
Abner  Mlkva — Illinois. 
Ous  Tatron — Pennsylvania. 


President  since  it  started  who  is  wdl  on 
the  way  to  ending  it. 

The  c\irrent  protests  oome  at  a  time 
when  the  military  situation  in  Vietnam 
is  relatively  good— and  whoi  the  process 
of  Vietnamization,  if  pmrsued  in  orderly 
fashion,  gives  a  good  prospect  of  success- 
ful ccmcliBion. 

These  same  protests  and  this  same 
sentiment  will  be  used  to  call  for  socialis- 
tic expenditures  we  can  111  afford,  and  to 
oppose  aijproprlatlons  for  defaise  some 
of  which  are  absolutely  vital  to  national 
survival. 

Many — and,  I  am  willing  to  assume, 
most — of  the  marchers  and  protestors 
are  patriotic  and  sincere;  but,  be  their 
motives  good  or  111,  it  is  potential  anarchy 
which  is  stalking  our  streets — and  it  will 
be  a  sad  day  for  us  all  if  and  when  we 
3rleld  to  mob  rule  In  these  United  States. 


I  am  unalterably  opposed  at  this  time 
to  the  commitment  of  UB.  military  forces 
imder  any  guise  to  the  defense  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  Have  we  learned  nothing 
from  the  lesson  of  Vietnam,  a  war  in 
which  we  had  every  right  to  expect  the 
support  of  other  international  forces? 
As  tragic  as  have  been  the  economic 
losses  to  world  commerce  through  the 
closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  there  is  no  re- 
sponsibility—absolutely no  responsibil- 
ity—on the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
now  send  troops  into  the  Middle  East 
battieground  with  its  dire  potential  for 
being  drawn  into  another  war. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FELE 
CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IN  DIRE 
TROUBLE 

(Mr.  CTHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  CHA1»«BERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
was  obvious  following  the  presidential 
electlOTi  of  1968  that  the  Democrats  had 
become  a  party  in  dire  trouble — spent  in 
both  leadership  and  philosophy.  But  I 
must  confess  that  it  was  not  until  today 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  Democratic 
Party  CSialrman  Larry  O'Brien  soliciting 
a  contribution  for  1972  from  a  Republican 
Member  of  the  House  that  I  realized  they 
must  be  completely  desperate. 

On  the  basis  of  his  appeal  for  money, 
Mr.  O'Brien  states  In  his  letter  that  the 
solution  to  our  Nation's  problems  is  to  be 
found  in  an  early  retirement  for  the 
Nixon-Agnew  team.  Well,  I.  for  one. 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  in  my  opinion 
the  Nlxon-Agnew  team  is  making  a  most 
creditable  record  in  straightening  out 
the  mess  Inherited  from  the  previous 
Democratic  administrations,  and  I 
strongly  support  keeping  that  team  in  of- 
fice beyond  the  premature  date  suggested 
by  Mr.  O'Brien. 

I  call  upon  Mr.  O'Brien  to  kindly  re- 
move my  name  from  his  mailing  list.  May 
I  suggest  further  that  in  the  future  the 
Democrats  would  be  far  better  off  invest- 
ing their  money  to  research  and  develop 
sound  programs  to  help  extricate  our 
ooimtry  from  the  problems  they  created— 
and  for  meeting  the  NatiMi's  future  needs 
rather  than  wasting  it  for  postage  to 
solicit  Republican  support. 


f>rrr.T.TRTr.mr 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) ^    , 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regards  to 
the  statement  Just  made  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa— and  I  want  to  be  can- 
pletely  nonpartisan  about  this — I  like 
the  Secretary  of  State  very  much,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Senator  Fulbright  must  be 
the  two  most  gullible  men.  where  the 
Egyptians  are  concerned,  since  Marc 
Antony  believed  Cleopatra  when  she 
said,  "Marc,  you  are  the  first  one." 


JUS-nCE  FOR  THE  CAPITOL  POLICE 
FORCE 

(Mr.  (30NZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
once  again  to  remhad  the  House  that 
justice  has  not  been  done.  At  a  time 
when  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  other 
officers  on  Capitol  Hill  are  Uterally  un- 
der siege,  with  scane  voices  promising  not 
only  to  lay  siege  but  to  take  over  in 
violent  as  well  as  in  nonviolent  pro- 
cedures, we  still  mistreat  the  members 
of  the  Capitol  Police  force.  The  guards 
at  the  zoo  get  paid  overtime.  The  Capitol 
Police  force  does  not.  There  are  men 
who  have  worked  hundreds  of  hours 
overtime  since  the  bombing  on  the  Sen- 
ate side  of  the  Capitol  without  being 
paid.  This  is  wrong,  this  is  callous  in- 
difference to  just  treatment  of  the  men 
on  whom  we  are  going  to  have  to  de- 
pend for  the  safety  and  the  security  of 
the  Capitol. 

I  ask  that  the  man  charged  with  this 
responsibility  in  the  House  act  instanter 
to  remedy  this  atrocious  situation. 


SAD  DAY  IF  WE  YIELD 
TO  MOB  RULE 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
pennls5l<Mi  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  In 
this  country — and  this  week  in  Washing- 
tflo — ^we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  deep 
and  bitter  frustration  which  is  the  legacy 
of  a  long,  bloody  war,  waged  without  the 
goal  of  victory. 

This  frustration  is  being  vented 
ac^nst  an  outstanding  President  who 
<fldnot  start  the  war,  and  who  is  the  first 


SUEZ  CANAL 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing banner  headline  appeared  across  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  April  23,  1971:  "United  States 
Willing  To  Help  Police  Suez." 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  news  story 
reads: 

Secretary  of  SUto  William  P.  Bogers  Indi- 
cated today  the  United  States  Is  willing  to 
take  part  in  an  international  force  gviaran- 
teelng  the  neutrality  of  a  reoi>ened  Saes 
Oanal. 


ACTION     TO     REMEDY     CAPITOL 
POLICE    SITUATION 

(Mr.  GRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to 
my  friend,  the  gentieman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  GoNZAL«z)  who  has  just  spoken,  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Police  of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Ad- 
ministration, I  would  like  to  join  the  gen- 
Ueman in  his  remarks  and  state  that  we 
are  waiting  for  the  task  force  consisting 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  the 
Architect  and  the  Capitol  Chief  of  PoUce 
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Repatriation  of  seriously  sick  and  woi  mded 
POWs. 

Inspections  of  prisons  by  an  Inapartl^  gov- 
ernment or  organization,  such  as  thfe  Red 
Croes. 

Humane  treatment  of  all  prisoners. 
The  regular  flow  of  mall  to  and  frdm  all 
prisoners. 

The  United  States  disputes  North  1  Viet- 
nam's narrow  contention  that  U.S.  prlfeoners 
are  not  covered  by  the  Geneva  Convintlon 
because  this  country  has  not  declared  war. 
The  Convention  Articles  clearly  stat<!  that 
the  regiilatlons  apply  in  case  of  "armed  con- 
flict which  may  arise  between  two  oi  more 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  even  If  the 
state  of  war  Is  not  recognized  by  (ne  of 
them." 

The  perversity  of  the  North  Vletiiamese 
Is  further  demonstrated  by  the  f ac ;  that 
Hanoi  has  shown  no  Interest  In  receiving 
the  names  of  North  Vietnamese  prliioners, 
and  shows  little  concern  In  receiving  repa- 
triated prisoners. 

The  United  States,  meanwhile,  is  ullUzlng 
every  available  channel  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade Hanoi  to  meet  Its  obllgatlonii  as  a 
party  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  Wi;  have 
raised  the  subject  repeatedly  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Talks  in  hopes  that  serious  negotia- 
tions can  begin  for  the  release  of  pr  soners 
on  both  sides.  We  have  carried  the  p-oblem 
to  the  U.N..  and  have  maintained  cloie  con- 
tact with  the  International  Com  ml  tee  of 
the  Red  Croes,  as  well  as  other  coi  ntrles, 
organizations  and  Individuals  concerned 
about   prisoners    AFTER   WAR. 

At  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Intel  parlia- 
mentary Union  during  the  Easter  Re:ess  of 
Congress,  I  spoke  with  many  dele|!atlons 
about  the  POW  problem,  and  urged  t  lem  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners. 

In  the  Congress,  literally  dozens  of  ef- 
forts— some  in  the  form  of  resolutions  of 
the  Intent  of  Congress,  and  others  In  the 
form  of  open  letters  to  Hanoi  and  oth  5r  gov- 
ernments— have  been  made  to  urge  North 
Vietnam  to  respect  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

To  live  up  to  our  own  obligations  under 
the  Geneva  Convention,  the  U.S.  hai  strict 
rules  for  servicemen  to  follow  In  the  han- 
dling of  enemy  prisoners.  At  present,  over 
32.000  enemy  POWs  are  being  held  In  six 
camps  in  South  Vietnam  and  under  the 
control  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  These 
facilities  are  inspectad  regulariy  ly  Red 
Croes  delegates,  and  by  physicians. 

While  North  Vietnam  asserts  that  prison- 
ers are  treated  humanely  and  g\ven  ade- 
quate medical  attention,  much  of  t:ie  evi- 
dence which  has  been  made  avallab  e  is  to 
the  contrary.  Occasional  "staged"  visits  by 
Journalists  from  neutral  countries  and  the 
short  film  clips  of  prisoners  which  ha  re  been 
released  by  Hanoi  have  not  been  regarded 
as  evidence  of  decent  treatment,  e'en  for 
the  men  shown,  let  alone  the  questionable 
treatment  of  those  who  have  nev«r  been 
seen  In  photographs  or  films.  Oc<aslonal 
staged  visits  by  journalists  and  peace  orga- 
nization representatives  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Independent  lnsp>ec- 
tion  required  by  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Meanwhile.  Hanoi,  sensing  the  [rowing 
outrage  of  American  citizens  on  tt  e  POW 
issue,  continues  to  make  It  more  and  more 
at  a  principle  part  of  Its  peace  ultlnatum. 


MAINE   8UOAR  GOES  SOIFR 


I  REPRESBNTA'  "IVES 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday,  April  26.  1971 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
occasions  in  the  past  I  have  poinjted 
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the  terrific  cost  of  the  fiasco  that  re- 
sulted from  the  Federal  Government's 
foolish  financing  of  a  sugar  beet  process- 
ing plant  in  Maine. 

The  latest  chapter  in  that  continuing 
smelly  deal  is  unfolded  in  an  article  by 
Clark  Mollenhoff  which  appeared  in  the 
April  25  edition  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter. 

I  include  the  article  by  Mr.  Mollenhoff 
for  insertion  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Watch  on  Washington 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington  DC— One  of  Senator  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie's  major  financial  supporters, 
exuberant  backslapplng  mllUonalre  Fred  H. 
Vahlslng.  Jr.,  is  under  FBI  and  federal  bank- 
ruptcy court  Investigation. 

Democrat  Muskie's  long-standing  Involve- 
ment with  Vahlslng,  a  Republican  who  has 
supported  the  senator  for  a  decade,  could 
become  a  major  impediment  to  the  Maine 
Democrat's  presidential  aspirations. 

Vahlslug's  current  troubles  stem  from  the 
financial  plight  of  Maine  Sugar  Industries,  of 
Easton,  Me.,  which  has  been  promoted  by 
Senator  Muskie  through  federal  and  state 
loans  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  half  dozen 
years. 

Muskie  and  his  political  organization,  in- 
cluding Maine  Governor  Kenneth  Curtis  and 
Representative  William  D.  Hathaway,  have 
been  pushing  to  keep  federal  and  state  funds 
flowing  to  Vahlslng'B  enterprise. 

The  state's  Democratic  committeeman, 
George  Mitch,  was  an  attorney  for  Vahlslng 
until  recently. 

Also.  Edwin  W.  Webber,  currently  staff  di- 
rector of  Muskie's  government  operation  sub- 
committee, was  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration (ARA)  regional  director  who 
okayed  the  first  Vahlslng  requests.  He  also 
was  a  high  official  in  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  (EDA)  In  Washington, 
under  the  Johnson  administration  when  the 
last  loans  totaling  more  than  $4  million 
were  approved. 

Vahlslng  has  been  a  large  financial  sup- 
porter to  Democratic  party  figures  and  has 
picked  up  the  tab  for  cocktail  parties,  din- 
ners, 1968  Democratic  Convention  receptions 
and  has  provided  transportation  for  Gov- 
ernor Curtis  and  Muskie  In  Vahlslng  busi- 
ness cars  and  planes. 

Current  FBI  investigations  were  sparked 
by  Bankruptcy  Court  proceedings  In  Bangor, 
Me.,  last  December  when  the  creditors  of 
Maine  Sugar  Industries  sought  to  push  that 
firm  Into  bankruptcy  for  non-payment  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  sugar  farmers  in  New 
York  and  Maine,  to  machinery  leasing  firms 
and  to  a  broad  range  of  other  organizations, 
including  the  Maine  Industrial  Building 
Authority. 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce  pro- 
vided more  than  $13  million  loan  guarantees 
for  Maine  Sugar  Industries.  The  firm  also 
owes  more  than  $300,000  In  local  taxes  to 
Elaston,  Me. 

In  the  early  1960'8,  Senator  Muskie  had 
hopes  that  cooperation  between  government 
and  private  industry  would  help  establish  a 
second  agricultural  crop  In  Aroostook 
Covmty,  Maine,  which  was  basically  a  potato 
economy. 

Pred  Vahlslng  Is  the  president  of  Vahlslng, 
Inc..  which  happens  to  be  the  largest  potato 
processor  in  Aroostook  County.  He  is  a  regis- 
tered Republican  in  Robblnsvllle,  N.J.,  where 
he  maintains  his  central  business  office. 

But,  In  Maine,  the  millionaire  industrial- 
ist, has  been  a  close  associate  of  Senator 
Muskie  since  at  least  early  in  1961. 

At  that  time,  Muskie  was  still  the  Junior 
senator  from  Maine.  But,  he  had  an  especial- 
ly  close   relationship    with    both   President 
several     Jobn  Kennedy  and  Attorney  General  Robert 
out      Kennedy. 
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with  some  political  help.  Muskie  was  able 
to  convince  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
give  Aroostook  County  a  33,000-acre  allot- 
ment for  planting  sugar  beets.  It  wsis  ex- 
pected that  this  would  produce  50.000  tons 
of  sugar  a  year. 

The  Maine  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion, with  the  help  of  the  Muskie  organiza- 
tion, set  out  to  acquire  a  refinery  to  process 
the  beets.  Association  members  petitioned 
the  old  Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
created  in  the  Kennedy  administration,  for 
a   $50,000  technical   assistance   study. 

The  study  indicated  that  a  sugar  refinery 
might  be  successful,  and  the  Greater  Presque 
Isle  Development  Corp.  was  established  to 
raise  money  to  build  a  $17,000,000  refinery 
at  Presque  Isle.  Me.  The  plant  was  to  be 
leased  to  the  newly  organized  Aroostook 
Sugar  Co. 

In  January.  1964,  only  a  few  months  after 
the  feasibility  study.  ARA  announced  a  con- 
ditional approval  of  a  $6,921,300  industrial 
loan  to  aid  in  building  a  sugar  beet  refinery. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  plant  would  create 
about  250  Jobs  at  the  refinery  and  another 
2.400  related  Jobs  such  as  full-time  beet 
farmers,  truck  drivers  and  crop  handlers. 

That  ARA  loan  was  only  a  starter.  Presque 
Isle  Development  Corp.  agreed  to  provide 
$2,633,240  In  equity  capital,  and  the  Maine 
Industrial  Building  Authority  guaranteed 
the  remaining  $8  million  necessary  to  get  the 
project  moving. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co..  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  the  nation's  largest  beet  sugar  com- 
pany, initially  indicated  an  Interest  In  op- 
erating the  beet  sugar  refinery  in  Maine.  But, 
the  firm  finally  turned  down  the  project  as  a 
poor  business  risk. 

About  this  time.  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy 
(Dem.,  Minn.)  asked  for  an  investigation  of 
the  use  of  federal  funds  to  start  new  sugar 
producers  to  compete  with  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers in  his  home  state  of  Minnesota.  He 
W81S  particularly  critical  of  the  financial  help 
given  to  the  Maine  project  by  ARA. 

After  Great  Western  Sugar  withdrew.  Vahl- 
slng was  asked  to  organize  the  sugar  com- 
pany. He  and  his  family  had  been  in  potato 
processing  In  Maine  for  years,  and  he  was, 
at  that  time,  asking  federal  help  In  connec- 
tion with  a  potato  processing  expansion. 

A  few  days  later,  Vahlslng  announced  cre- 
ation of  Maine  Sugar  Industries  to  build  a 
$14.7  million  beet  sugar  refinery  next  to  his 
potato  processing  plant  in  Easton. 

Vahlslng's  sugar  refinery  and  potato  proc- 
essing plant  were  on  the  headwaters  of  Pres- 
tlle  Stream,  a  small  creek  that  only  a  few 
years  earlier  had  been  upgraded  to  a  Clsws 
B  stream  and  was  in  the  process  of  being 
cleansed  of  pollution. 

The  State  Water  Improvement  Commis- 
sion contended  Vahlslng's  potato  processing 
plant  was  violating  water  standards  on  Pres- 
tlle  Stream,  and  that  a  beet  sugar  refinery 
would  further  pollute  It. 

Vahlslng  demanded  the  Maine  Legislature 
downgrade  Prestlle  Stream  from  Class  B  to 
Class  D  before  he  would  move  forward  with 
his  sugar  refinery.  The  legislation  to  down- 
grade the  stream  became  a  bitter  state  issue, 
pitting  conservationists  against  those  who 
wanted  new  Industry. 

The  drive  for  new  Industry  won  out  with 
a  shove  from  Senator  Muskie  and  his  demo- 
cratic friends,  as  well  as  from  then  Republi- 
can Governor  John  H.  Reed  from  Aroostook 
County.  The  governor  even  made  an  unusual 
a.ppearajice  before  a  Joint  session  of  t4ie  Maine 
Legislature  to  support  the  bill. 

Although  Muskie  and  Vahlslng  neutralized 
RepubUcan  opposition  by  putting  Governor 
Reed  in  the  front  for  the  fight,  they  did  not 
stop  the  objections  from  others.  A  Republi- 
can state  representative,  Bennett  D.  Katz, 
declared : 

"We  are  being  victimized  by  an  arrogance 
emanating  from  Washington.  The  federal 
government,  which  Is  infinitely  patient  in 
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foreign  affairs,  is  being  infinitely  arrogant 
with  Maine." 

ARA  officials  on  the  scene  pushed  the 
Johnson  Administration's  proposals  with  Ed 
Muskie.  Notably  absent  from  the  cheering 
section  was  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
(Rep..  Me.) 

E>espite  the  outpouring  of  federal  funds 
and  special  legislation  to  allow  more  pollu- 
tion in  Prestile  Stream,  the  start  by  Maine 
Sugar  Industries  was  disappointing.  In  the 
first  year,  only  3,000  acres  were  planted  to 
beet«  and  Vahlslng  made  a  decision  to  re- 
vamp the  plant  to  handle  raw  cane  sugar. 
This  took  still  more  financing  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  ARA's 
successor. 

In  June,  1966,  EDA  approved  another  loan 
of  $2,260,000  for  additional  machinery  and 
equipment  Imported  from  overseas  and  tran- 
shipped about  200  miles  from  Maine  seaports 
to  the  Vahlslng  refinery. 

Senator  McCarthy  again  raised  questions 
about  the  Maine  sugar  beet  fiasco.  After  a 
special  House  subcommittee  investigation  on 
EDA  programs.  Representative  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill  (Dem..  Mass.)  contended  the  EDA 
funds  were  used  Illegally  when  federal  offi- 
cials permitted  Vahlslng  to  purchase  from 
West  Germany  some  of  the  equipment 
needed  to  convert  from  beets  to  cane.  He 
also  declared  "the  loan  (for  the  refinery)  is 
a  colossai  waste  of  taxpayers  money.  It 
amounts  to  an  Investment  In  a  beet  sugar 
factory  whose  future  is  very  uncertain." 

Representative  Odin  Langen  (Rep.,  Minn.) 
accused  Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  Free- 
man, who  also  was  from  Minnesota,  of  show- 
ing a  complete  disreg^d  for  the  interests  of 
America's  domestic  sugar  Industry  in  the  al- 
location of  domestic  new  sugar  acres  to 
"questionable  eseas  of  production." 

Iverson  Mitchell,  EDA  loan  officer  for  the 
Maine  project,  defended  It  as  a  sound  biisl- 
ness  venture  and  denied  ARA  was  in'volved  In 
the  fight  to  downgrade  the  Prestlle  Stream. 

However,  after  a  particular  disastrous  year, 
EDA  hired  Thomas  H.  liiner  and  Associates, 
of  Chicago,  to  make  a  preliminary  evaluation 
of  MSI.  The  Mtilne  firm  retained  P.  C.  Schaf- 
fer  and  Associates,  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi- 
ana, to  eiselst  In  the  study.  « 

Th*  preliminary  evaluation  indicated  "Se- 
rious operational  weaknesses"  and  pointed  to 
the  need  for  "a  detailed  flBanclal  audit"  of 
"various  Intercompany  relations."  The  eval- 
uation also  suggested  a  delay  in  a  proposed 
merger  between  Maine  Sugar  Industries,  Inc. 
and  New  Tork  Sugar  Industries. 

"We  have  received  no  cooperation  at  all 
from  the  management  of  Maine  Sugar  In- 
dustries In  making  this  study,"  the  report 
summarized.  "We  have  been  stood  up,  put 
off,  given  Irrelevant  data  and  otherwise 
evaded.  The  answers  we  have  received  when 
we  requested  data  or  information  Is  that  no 
records  are  kept,  no  one  in  management  has 
any  authority,  and  that  all  decisions  are 
made  by  Mr.  Pred  H.  VaUlslng,  Jr.,  and  many 
records  are  kept  in  Mr.  Vahlslng's  head.  This 
if  true,  is  cause  by  Itself  for  concern." 

Vahlslng  gave  the  evaluators  only  general- 
ized responses  tbAt  "the  plant  capacity  was 
as  projected"  and  that  "the  effloiency  was 
the  highest  in  the  world." 

Although  :he  plant  cost  was  not  to  ex- 
ceed $14,700,000.  an  unaudited  report  for 
Oct.  31,  1968,  showed  an  Investment  of  $32,- 
904,000,  including  some  related  agricultural 
facilities. 

It  was  noted  that  the  plant  was  con- 
structed by  another  Vahlslng  company  and 
equipment  was  rupplled  by  a  German  firm 
with  which  Vahlslng  and  his  father  had 
close  relations. 

"We  were  told  that  most  records  were 
either  In  Germany  or  carried  In  Mr.  Vahl- 
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sing's  head  so  we  are  unable  to  account  for 
the  $32,904,000  Investment,"  the  report  said. 

"After  extensive  negotiations,  we  were  al- 
lowed to  tour  the  plant  in  the  company  of 
an  armed  guard  and  an  attorney  who  had 
strict  instruction  to  keep  us  from  talking  to 
anyone,  taking  pictures,  seeing  records,  see- 
ing so  called  secret  areas  etc. 

"We  concluded  that  the  physical  facUl- 
tlei  are  adequate  with  relatively  minor  modi- 
fications, but  that  the  declared  cost  seems 
excessive.  If  the  plant  is  closed.  Its  net  sal- 
vage value  would  be  between  $500,000  and 
$1,500,000.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  a  $32,900,000 
Investment  in  the  plant,  most  of  which  was 
paid  to  various  Vahlslng  companies." 

In  some  areas  of  production,  the  report 
said  "frankly  some  of  the  efficiencies  are  so 
low  they  are  difficult  to  believe." 

The  report  noted  that  MSI  had  paid  Vahl- 
sUig  Inc.  a  total  of  $1,552,853  In  addition  to 
the  rent  due  MSI  which  was  offset  by  "utility 
service  demand  charges." 

"We  estimate  that  it  would  have  cost  MSI 
$256,200  to  produce  their  own  steam  and 
electricity  during  this  period,"  the  report 
said.  "In  addition  to  paying  over  six  times 
the  amount  these  utilites  should  have  cost, 
this  arrangement  also  will  end  up  by  giving 
the  plant  to  Vahlslng  Inc.,  and  leave  MSI 
without  a  power  plant." 

The  costs  of  steam  and  electricity  alone 
would  have  made  the  sugar  operation  un- 
profitable, but  other  large  amounts  also 
were  paid  to  Vahlslng  comjjanles. 

Costs  In  the  fiscal  year  1968,  as  reported 
in  a  New  York  Sugar  Industries  prospectus, 
Included  such  Items  as  $109,000  for  aircraft 
rental  for  nine  months  In  1968. 

"We  feel  that  the  extremely  high  produc- 
tion costs  may  be  influenced  by  intercom- 
pany transaction,"  the  evaluation  report  said. 
"The  power  plant  arrangement  seems  highly 
imustial.  We  also  fall  to  see  the  necessity  tor 
such  Items  as  $109,000  in  alrcrsJt  rental  and 
most  other  monies  paid  to  Vahlslng.  The 
amounts  paid  to  or  advanced  to  Vahlslng 
companies  exceed  $3,600,000  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  substantially  more 
than  the  value  of  sugar  sold  during  the  en- 
tire year." 

A  detailed  financial  audit  was  recommend- 
ed and  an  analysis  of  the  Intercompany  re- 
lations. It  was  further  suggested  there  be 
immediate  steps  to  "stop  purchasing,  aircraft 
rental  and  other  unnecessary  services  from 
Vahlslng  companies,  and  that  all  purchases 
from  Vahlslng  companies  be  suspended  pend- 
ing an  investigation,  and  a  new  policy  formu- 
lated for  purchasing  and  contracting  on  a 
competitive  bid  basis." 

In  May,  1969,  the  Nixon  adminletration  re- 
ceived the  Miner-Shaffer  report  on  Maine 
Sugar  and  found  it  "adverse  and  alarming." 

Fred  Vahlslng  was  flying  under  his  Re- 
publican colors  when  he  talked  about  his 
problems  with  Charles  A.  Pagan,  III,  the 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  oommeroe  for 
economic  affairs. 

Vahlslng  claimed  the  audit  report  con- 
tained "hostile"  comments  and  promised  to 
cooperate.  He  also  mentioned  that  he  wb« 
"number  one"  in  his  class  at  Princeton  to 
Pagan,  also  a  Princeton  man. 

Another  management  firm  was  hired  for 
another  survey  when  it  became  apparent  that 
Maine  Sugar  Industries  was  unable  to  oMi- 
ttnue  interest  payments  or  to  start  making 
payments  on  the  principal.  During  the  nine- 
month  period  ended  July  31,  1969.  the  Arm 
lost  $2.7  million. 

Vahlslng  wanted  more  federal  money  and 
he  had  some  new  proposed  legislation  to  gtve 
his  Industries  even  more  of  an  advantage  In 
the  sugar  business. 

The  Nixon  Administration  declined  to  sup- 
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ply  more  federal  funds  or  to  continue  ex- 
tending loans. 

If  Vahlslng  could  find  private  financing, 
then  EDA  would  be  willing  not  to  force  an 
economic  showdown.  But,  the  beet  farmers 
in  New  York  and  Maine  and  the  Maine  In- 
dustrial Building  Authority  made  the  move. 

The  FBI  then  moved  into  the  investigation 
of  Vahlslng.  Tlie  FBI  was  Interested  In  a 
transfer  of  more  than  $200,000  in  assets  of 
Maine  Sugar  Industries  from  Easion.  Me., 
to  another  Vahlslng  sugar  refinery  plant  in 
Montezuma,  New  York. 

Vahlslng  has  admitted  In  bankruptcy  court 
that  10  trucks  carried  the  property  from 
Maine  to  New  York,  However,  he  denies  any 
wrongdoing. 

The  precise  day  that  Vahlslng  made  the 
arrangements  for  transfer  is  very  Important, 
and  every  detail  of  evidence  on  when  the 
trucks  left  Easton,  Me.,  la  vital  to  his  future. 

Bankruptcy  Referee  Conrad  Cyr  delivered 
to  Vahlslng  and  his  lawyers  a  "freeze  order" 
in  the  assets  of  Maine  Sugar  Industries  at 
8:09  p.m.  on  Friday,  Dec.  4,  1970. 

The  10  trucks,  with  two  drivers  each  and 
loaded  with  equipment,  arrived  in  Monte- 
zuma, N.Y.  Sunday  morning  of  Dec.  6,  1970. 

The  court  record  shows  that  on  Dec.  7, 
1970,  Vahlslng  and  his  lawyers  were  back  in 
court  before  Referee  Cyr  but  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  transfer  of  the  property. 

The  court  record  shows  that  on  Dec.  14, 
1970,  Vahlslng  appeared  before  Cyr  again 
and,  at  this  time,  was  asked  about  the  trans- 
fer of  assets. 

Vahlslng  insisted  under  oath  that  the 
trucks  had  been  giwett  their  orders  on  Dec. 
2.  1970.  for  the  transfer  of  the  property  from 
Easton  to  Montezuma.  He  Insisted  the  trucks 
had  departed  from  Easton  on  Dec.  4 — prior 
to  the  freeze  order. 

It  Is  742  miles  from  Easton  to  Montezuma. 
The  American  Automobile  Association  esti- 
mates It  Is  "about  a  15-hour  trip."  The  ques- 
tion immediately  arose  as  to  why  it  should 
take  Maine  Sugsw  Industries  trucks,  each 
with  two  drivers,  more  than  two  days  to 
make  the  trip. 

When  Bankruptcy  Referee  Cyr  raised  that 
question,  Vahlslng  said  there  had  been  some 
snowy  weather  along  the  Maine  to  New  York 
route. 

Vahlslng  doee  admit  the  trucks  were  en 
route  at  the  time  he  received  the  court  or- 
der to  freeze  the  assets  of  Maine  Sugar  In- 
dustries, and  he  made  no  move  to  stop  the 
trucks  and  did  not  notify  the  referee  In 
bankruptcy  that  they  were  moving. 

Vahlslng  Insisted  he  acted  on  advise  of  his 
lawyers. 

The  FBI  Is  seeking  answers  to  two  basic 
questions : 

1.  Did  Vahlslng  give  accurate  testimony  on 
Dec.  14,  1970,  when  he  was  questioned  by 
the  referee  in  bankruptcy  on  details  of  the 
transfer  of  assets? 

2.  Did  Vahlslng  give  the  "orders"  to  move 
the  trucks  prior  to  Dec.  4,  1970  and  the  8:09 
p.m.  delivery  of  "freeze"  of  the  assets. 

Without  the  hflp  of  Senator  Muskie. 
Aroostook  County  wouldn't  have  gotten  Into 
the  sugar  beet  business.  The  role  that  Vahl- 
slng played  In  that  entire  experiment  In 
cooperation  between  government  and  Indus- 
try for  economic  develc^ment  Is  now  unfold- 
ing in  the  bankruptcy  court  and  in  the  FBI 
Investigation. 

The  EDA  m  Washington  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  about  $13  million  In  federal  fimds 
probably  are  tart.  The  beet  the  government 
could  do  at  this  lat«  date  was  to  write  oS  the 
inveatment. 

By  April,  1971,  the  association  by  Muskie  or 
the  government  agaades  with  Vahlslng  en- 
terprises is  no  longer  a  financial  or  a  political 
asset. 
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HOUSE  OF, REPRESENT ATIVES—raesday,  April  27,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock 

Rev.  Father  Norbert  Skvarla,  afesistant 

pastor,    St.    Mary's    Catholic    Church, 

Alexandria,   Va.,   offered   the  fallowing 

IM^yer: 


time  to 


Let  us  pray: 
For  everything  there  is  a  season,  and 
a  time  for  every  matter  under  heaven: 
A  time  to  be  bom,  and  a  time  to  die: 
A  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  p  pluck 
up  what  is  planted: 

A  time  to  break  down,  and  a 
build  up: 

A  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  t0  laugh: 

A  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  t<i  dance: 

A  time  to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time 

to  gather  stones  together: 

A  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a 
speak: 

A  tiyne  to  love,  and  a  time  to 
A  time  for  war,  and  a  time  far  peace. 
Therefore,  we  ask  You,  O  Lorfi.  to  di- 
rect all  our  actions  by  Your  inspiration 
and  carry  them  on  by  Your  as*lstance. 
that  every  prayer  and  woi*  of  oUrs  may 
always  begin  from  You  and  thro^igh  You 
be  brought  to  completion.  This 
through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen, 


time  to 


hate: 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  di  .y's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoxmces  to  the  apmse  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Jouma|l  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objectioai. 


we  ask 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SEN  ^TE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrtngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  following 
resolution: 

S.  Res.  106 

Reaolved,  That  tbe  SeoAte  b&s  btard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  anoouncemeat  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  Robert  J.  Corpett,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  {Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Retolved,  That  a  conunittee  of  tMro  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  there- 
of to  the  family  of  the  deceased,    i 

Reaolvtd,  That,  as  a  further  msrk  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested : 

S.  1399.  An  act  to  establUh  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  position  of 
an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  qf  the  In- 
terior. 


r 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aik  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  567) 


making  certain  urgent  supplemaatal  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  1,  after  line  5,  Insert: 
"CHAPTER  I 
••DEPARTMENT   OP   DEFENSE— MILITARY 

••OPSRATIOIf    AND    MAINTENANCE 
"dJLOiB,    DETKNSX 

••Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Claims, 
Defense',  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  may  be 
derived  by  transfer  In  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed (a)  $3,000,000  from  'Defense  prodixctlon 
guarantees.  Army',  (b)  $4,000,000  from  TJe- 
fense  production  guarantees.  Navy",  and  (c) 
$6,000,000  from  'Defense  production  guaran- 
tees. Air  Force'." 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "I"  and  Insert 
"II". 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  "ir*  and  Insert 
"HI". 

Page  3,  line  9,  strike  out  "III"  and  Insert 
••IV". 

Page  3,  line  15,  strike  out  "IV"  and  Insert 
'•v. 

Page  4,  line  3,  strike  out  "V"  and  Insert 
"VT". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  do  so  in  order  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee may  explain  to  the  House  any 
changes  that  were  made  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  last  week,  to  take 
care  of  certain  urgent  emergency  items. 
When  the  bill  went  to  the  other  body, 
the  other  body  was  advised  that  there 
was  an  additional  urgent  requirement 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  for  $13 
million  to  liquidate  adjudicated  claims. 
The  other  body  added  the  requested  $13 
million.  The  purpose  of  the  request 
which  I  have  made  is  to  agree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  not  send  the  bill 
to  conference. 

Mr.  BOW.  Do  I  imderstand  that  these 
additional  funds  will  be  obtained  by 
transfer? 

Mr.  MAHON.  All  of  the  funds  In  the 
claims  item  will  be  obtained  by  transfer. 

Mr.  BOW.  Prom  other  accounts  in  the 
Depetrtment  of  Defense? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  no  new  money  provided 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  BOW.  And  there  is  no  change  in 
the  other  items  as  provided  in  the  House 
biU? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
House- pcLSsed  version  except  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PERMISSION  POR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMEMORATION  OP  THE  WABASH 
CANNON  BALL 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  commemorate  a  great  railroad  train, 
which,  unless  some  kind  of  miracle  oc- 
curs, will  make  its  final  trip  on  Friday, 
April  30.  On  that  day,  for  the  last  time, 
the  famous,  time  honored,  Wabash  Can- 
non Ball  will  make  its  last  daylight  trip 
from  Detroit  through  Indiana  to  St. 
Louis.  I  have  been  invited  to  Join  in 
that  final  ride  tind  so  I  will  be  there  for 
the  Cannon  Ball's  finale. 

The  Wabash  Cannon  Ball  has  a  spe- 
cial place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Indiana.  Por  25  years,  this  train  has 
stopped  at  Williamsport,  Attica,  Lafa- 
yette, Delphi,  Logansport,  Peru,  Wabash, 
Huntington,  and  Port  Wayne,  Ind.  Sev- 
eral of  these  stops  are  In  my  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  and  I  have  heard  from 
numbers  of  people  who  will  miss  the 
Cannon  Ball,  who  are  aware  of  its  con- 
venience, and  the  Joy  of  its  scenic  route, 
who  cannot  afford  or  do  not  have  acce>» 
to  airlines  and  airports,  who  enjoy  the 
convivisdity  of  train  travel. 

The  Cannon  Ball  will  cease  to  exist 
when  Railpax  takes  over  this  week,  but 
the  memory  of  that  railroad  will  live  on 
for  the  people  of  Indiana,  in  their  mem- 
ories and  in  the  famous  ballad,  "The 
Wabash  Cannon  Ball,"  which,  while  not 
geographically  accurate,  expresses  the 
feelings  and  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
have  used  this  line. 

From  the  calm  Paclflc  waters 
To  the  rough  Atlantic  shore. 
Ever  climbing  hills  and  mountains. 
Like  no  other  did  before. 
She's  as  graceful  as  a  comet, 
Smoother  than  a  waterfall, 
It's  the  Western  Combination, 
It's  the  Wabash  Cannon  Ball. 


TO  IMPROVE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 
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Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  refiling  a  bill  that 
calls  for  increasing  benefits  50  percent 
across  the  board  under  social  security, 
and  also  to  ask  that  the  benefit  costs  be 
borne  equally  by  employers,  employees, 
and  the  Federal  Government,  and  also  to 
increase  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
which  a  beneficiary  may  be  permitted  to 
make  before  deductions  are  made  from 
his  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a  great  deal  of 
talk  today  about  revenue  sharing.  Reve- 
nue sharing  is  being  advocated  by  some 
people  as  a  means  by  which  they  will  send 
blank  checks  with  no  strings  attached 
to  public  officials  aroimd  the  country. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  -will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massacuhsetts.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  biU  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  introduced.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  been 
In  the  forefront  of  modernizing  the  social 
security  system  and  to  make  it  respon- 
sive to  the  cost  of  living  today.  I  con- 
gratulate the   gentleman. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  for  responsible 
revenue  sharing,  but  I  say  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  revenue  sharing,  then  let 
us  share  it  with  the  elderly  and  take 
them  out  of  the  plight  In  which  they  now 
find  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  include  my 
social  security  honor  roll: 

Social  SEcnarrT  HoNoa  Roix 
Brock  Adams — Washington. 
Nick  Beglch— Alaska. 
Joseph  P.  Vlgorlto — ^Pennsylvania. 
Robert  Drlnan — Massachusetts. 
Abner  Mlkva — ^Illinois. 
OuB  Yatron — Pennsylvania. 


PERMISSION  POR  COMMITTEE  ON 

HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FILE 

CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


President  since  it  started  who  is  well  on 
the  way  to  ending  it. 

The  current  protests  cmne  at  a  time 
when  the  military  situation  in  Vietnam 
is  relatively  good— and  when  the  process 
of  Vietnamization,  if  pursued  in  orderly 
fashion,  gives  a  good  prospect  of  success- 
ful conclusion. 

These  same  protests  and  this  same 
sentiment  will  be  used  to  call  for  socialis- 
tic expenditures  we  can  Ul  afford,  and  to 
oppose  appropriations  for  defense  some 
of  which  are  absolutely  vital  to  national 
survival. 

Many — and.  I  am  willing  to  assimie, 
most — of  the  marchers  and  protestors 
are  patriotic  and  sincere;  but,  be  their 
motives  good  or  ill,  it  is  potential  anarchy 
which  is  stalking  our  streets — and  it  will 
be  a  sad  day  for  us  all  if  and  when  we 
yield  to  mob  rule  In  these  United  States. 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IN  DIRE 
TROUBLE 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  obvious  following  the  presidential 
election  of  1968  that  the  Democrats  had 
liecome  a  party  in  dire  trouble — spent  in 
both  leadership  and  lAlloswhy.  But  I 
must  confess  that  it  was  not  imtil  today 
when  I  received  a  letter  frcan  Democratic 
Party  caiairman  Larry  O'Brien  soliciting 
a  contribution  for  1972  from  a  Republican 
Member  of  the  House  that  I  realized  tiiey 
must  be  completely  desperate. 

On  the  basis  of  his  appeal  for  money, 
Mr.  O'Brien  states  in  his  letter  that  the 
solution  to  our  Nation's  problems  is  to  be 
found  in  an  early  retirement  for  the 
Nixon-Agnew  team.  Well,  I,  for  one, 
want  to  make  it  clear  tiiat  in  my  opinion 
the  Nixon-Agnew  team  is  making  a  most 
creditable  record  in  straightening  out 
the  mess  Inherited  frt«n  the  previous 
Democratic  administrations,  and  I 
strongly  support  keeping  that  team  in  of- 
fice beyond  the  premature  date  suggested 
by  Mr.  O'Brien. 

I  call  upon  Mr.  O'Brien  to  kindly  re- 
move my  name  from  his  mailing  list.  May 
I  suggest  further  that  in  the  future  the 
Democrats  would  be  far  better  off  invest- 
ing their  money  to  resecurch  and  develop 
sound  programs  to  help  extricate  our 
country  from  the  problems  they  created— 
and  for  meeting  the  Nation's  future  needs 
rather  than  wasting  it  for  postage  to 
solicit  Republican  support. 


I  am  unalterably  opposed  at  this  time 
to  the  commitment  of  U.S.  military  forces 
under  any  guise  to  the  defense  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  Have  we  learned  nothing 
from  the  lesson  of  Vietnam,  a  war  in 
which  we  had  every  right  to  expect  the 
suE^wrt  of  other  international  forces? 
As  tragic  as  have  been  the  economic 
losses  to  world  commerce  through  the 
closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  there  is  no  re- 
sponsibility—absolutely no  responsibil- 
ity—on the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
now  send  troops  into  the  Middle  East 
battleground  with  its  dire  potential  for 
being  drawn  into  another  war. 

GULUBIUTY 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) ^    ^ 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regards  to 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  gentie- 
man  from  lowar-and  I  want  to  be  cwn- 
pletely  nonpartisan  about  this— I  like 
the  Secretary  of  State  very  much,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Senator  Fulbright  must  be 
the  two  most  gullible  men,  where  the 
Egyptians  are  concerned,  since  Mare 
Antony  believed  Cleopatra  when  she 
said,  "Marc,  you  are  the  first  one." 


JUSTICE  POR  THE  CAPITOL  POLICE 
FORCE 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
once  again  to  remind  the  House  that 
Justice  has  not  been  done.  At  a  time 
when  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  other 
officers  on  Capitol  Hill  are  literally  un- 
der siege,  with  some  voices  promising  not 
only  to  lay  siege  but  to  take  over  in 
violent  as  well  as  in  nonviolent  pro- 
cedures, we  still  mistreat  the  members 
of  the  Capitol  Police  force.  The  guards 
at  the  zoo  get  paid  overtime.  The  Capitol 
Police  force  does  not.  There  are  men 
who  have  worked  hundreds  of  hours 
overtime  since  the  bombing  on  the  Sen- 
ate side  of  the  Capitol  without  being 
paid.  This  Is  wrong,  this  is  callous  in- 
difference to  Just  treatment  of  the  men 
on  whom  we  are  going  to  have  to  de- 
pend for  the  safety  and  the  security  of 
the  Capitol. 

I  ask  that  the  man  charged  with  this 
responsibility  in  the  House  act  instanter 
to  remedy  this  atrocious  situation. 


SAD  DAY  IF  WE  YIELD 
TO  MOB  RULE 

(Mr.  DENNIS  adced  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  In 
this  country— and  this  week  In  Washing- 
ton— we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  deep 
and  bitter  frustration  which  is  the  legacy 
of  a  long,  bloody  war,  waged  without  the 
goal  of  victory. 

Tl^ls  frustration  is  being  vented 
against  an  outstanding  President  who 
3d  not  8t«irt  the  war,  and  who  is  the  first 


SUEZ  CANAL 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing banner  headline  appeared  across  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  April  23,  1971:  "United  SUtes 
Willing  To  Help  Police  Suez." 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  news  story 
reads: 

Secretary  of  State  WllUam  P.  Rogers  Indi- 
cated today  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
take  part  In  an  mtematlonal  force  guaran- 
teeing the  neutrality  of  »  reopened  Suez 
Canal. 


ACTION     TO     REMEDY     CAPITOL 
POLICE    SITUATION 

(Mr.  GRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  Ws  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  who  has  jiist  spoken,  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Police  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministration, I  would  like  to  join  the  gen- 
tieman  in  his  remarks  and  state  that  we 
are  waiting  for  the  task  force  consisting 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  the 
Architect  and  the  Capitol  Chief  of  PoUce 
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to  make  recommendations  to  ou-  com- 
mittee on  this  subject,  and  as  soon  as 
they  report,  we  will  take  expediti<)us  ac- 
tion. ] 

^^~^^^^~^~~        i 
THE  CAPITOL  POLICE  FO^CE 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  giv«n  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  ^  re- 
marks. )  ! 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mri  Gon- 
zalez) in  protesting  the  outiiageous 
treatment  of  the  Capitol  Police  insofar 
as  remuneration  for  overtime  work  is 
concerned.  We  expect  these  men  no  work 
a  full  day,  and  then  they  are  hqd  over 
for  4  hours  extra,  and  then  thjey  are 
held  over  for  8  hours  extra,  and  then 
they  are  kept  in  here  on  their  day  off 
without  any  extra  compensation.  Insofar 
as  they  are  concerned.  ' 

Everyone  knows  that  industry  is  now 
trying  to  effect  a  4-day-week  plan.  The 
law-enforcement  people  can  neveiS  be  ex- 
pected to  achieve  such  plan,  nor  do  they 
desire  to  have  it  that  way. 

However.  I  object  to  having  th<  Capi- 
tol Police  relegated  to  a  position  ^l  sec- 
ond-class citizens.  They  should  \k  com- 
pensated for  the  time  that  theyi  work, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that jwe  act 
to  bring  about  such  compensaljlon  as 
soon  as  possible. 


Ol  'KICE 


HEARING  SETT  ON  PATENT 
LEGISLATION 

CMr.  KASTENMKTF.R  asked  aid  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  i  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extdnd  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  cfi  Pat- 
ents. Trademarks,  and  Copyright^  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  subcommittee  has 
scheduled  a  public  hearing  to  start  at 
10  a.m.  on  Wednesday.  May  5.  ii|  room 
2226  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  on 
the  following  measures: 

H.R.  5237 — to  carry  into  effect  la  pro- 
vision of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Prop^y,  as 
revised  at  Stockholm.  Sweden,  J(ily  14. 
1967:  I 

S.  645 — H.R.  4564— to  provide  rfelief  in 
patent  and  trademark  cases  affeqted  by 
the  emergency  situation  in  the  U.0.  Pos- 
tal Service  which  began  March  18|,  1970; 

S.  1253 — HJl.  5238— to  amend  Section 
6  of  title  35,  United  States  CodeJ  "Pat- 
ents," to  authorize  domestic  andl  inter- 
national studies  and  programs  relating 
to  patents  and  trademarks ;  and    i 

S.  1254.  to  amend  title  35.  tJnited 
States  Code.  "Patents,"  and  ftwi  other 
purposes.  I 


I 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Disthct  of 
Columbia  day.  The  Chair  recogniies  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  ( Mr.  Mc- 
Millan) .  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (HJl.  5765)  to  extend  for  6 
months  the  time  for  filing  the  compre- 
hensive report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

njR.  6765 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 103(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Ckjlum- 
bla  and  to  provide  for  a  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  District 
of  Columbia."  approved  September  22,  1970 
(86  Stat.  846),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"six  months"  the  first  place  It  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twelve  months". 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EJvidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  68] 

Alexander  Dowdy  Metcalfe 

Anderson,  Drinan  Monagan 

Tenn.  Edwards,  La.  Montgomery- 
Andrews,  Ala.  Gallagher  Moorhead 
Ashbrook  Oreen.  Pa.  Murphy.  111. 
Badlllo  Oubser  Pelly 
Blanton  Halpern  Pickle 
Byrne.  Pa.  Hanley  Rhodes 
Oasey,  Tex.  Hanna  Roberts 
Celler  Harrington  Roe 
Chlsholm  Harsha  Roybal 
Clark  Hubert  Runnels 
Clausen,  Heckler.  Mass.  Scheuer 

Don  H.  Howard  SprlnKer 

Clay  Jarman  Stafford 

Cleveland  Jones.  Ala.  Stephens 

Colmer  Jones,  Tenn.  Stubblefield 

Conyers  Landrum.  Stuckey 

Comian  Lloyd  Teague,  Calif. 

Davis,  Oa.  Long.  La.  Teague,  Tex. 

Darts.  Wis  McCulloch  Thompson,  N.J. 

Dellxims  McBwen  UUman 

Denholm  McKay  Vanlk 

Diggs  McKlnney  Wilson,  Bob 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  361 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  CQLUMBIA 

Mr.  M<?MILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rea- 
son for  asking  for  an  extension  of  the  lit- 
tle Hoover  Commission  for  a  study  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  movement  is  the 
fact  that  the  other  body  was  late  in  ap- 
pointing their  representatives  to  this 
commission.  The  commission  was  about  6 
months  late  in  beginning  its  study.  We 
feel  they  are  entitled  to  6  months  addi- 
tional time.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  con- 
cerning this  bill. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  . 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  this  House  gave  very  enthusi- 
astic support  to  what  we  term  the  little 
Hoover  Commission  for  a  study  of  the 
city  government  as  passed  in  the  91st 
Congress  and  enacted  as  Public  Law  91- 
405.  We  were  slow  in  getting  started  be- 
cause the  Senate  was  unavoidably  de- 
layed, as  I  understand  it.  in  naming  their 
members  to  the  Commission,  so  we  could 
not  get  underway  as  early  as  we  had 
hoped.  However,  we  are  now  fully  or- 
ganized and  ready  to  undertake  the  main 
part  of  our  study.  It  is  our  feeling  that  we 
can  make  a  contribution  which  will  be  of 
help  to  the  District  in  making  its  govern- 
ment more  efficient  and  economical  in 
the  operation  of  its  agencies,  depart- 
ments, et  cetera. 

I  include  the  following  statement  in 
support  of  H.R.  5765,  a  bill  which  is  fully 
supported  by  the  Commission  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  statement  follows: 

Ptjrpose  of  the  Bill 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5785  is  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia six  months,  that  Is  from  September  22. 
1971,  to  March  22.  1972. 

NEED    FOR    EXTENSION 

HJl.  5765  was  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Ancber  Nelsen  of  Minnesota  and  coapon- 
sored  by  Congressman  Don  Fuqua  of  Florida, 
who  are  also  the  Houee-appolnted  members 
of  the  Little  Hoover  Commission.  Congress- 
man Nelsen  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  at  the  formal  organization  meet- 
ing held  on  February  6. 1971. 

At  the  March  8,  1971,  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  members  unaiUmoufily  voted  to 
request  Congress  to  grant  a  six-month  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  the  Commission,  and 
requested  Congressman  Nelsen  and  Congress- 
man Fuqua  to  Introduce  legislation  that 
would  amend  section  .103(b) .  Title  I.  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-405,  so  as  to  effect  the  extension. 

The  need  for  this  six-month  extension 
arises  because  of  the  fact  that,  for  reasons 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Commission,  the 
Senate  appointments  to  the  Commission 
were  delayed  such  that  the  final  two  mem- 
bers were  not  named  until  the  last  week  of 
January  1971.  The  Commission  members  who 
had  been  appointed  met  on  December  16. 
1970  and,  upon  a  motion  made  and  seconded, 
voted  to  take  no  permanent  and  final  ac- 
tion toward  organization  until  the  final  two 
members  had  been  named. 

Shortly  after  the  final  two  Senate  mem- 
bers had  been  named,  the  Commission  held 
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Its  formal  organization  meeting  on  February 
5th  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  engaged 
in  the  planning  and  organlzatdonal  aspects 
of  Its  work.  The  Oommlsalon  has  adopted  a 
time  schedule  for  its  study  which  would  see 
its  efficiency  study  completed  and  a  final 
rep:>rt  filed  with  the  Congress  in  March  of 
1972.  "nie  Commission  members  fully  expect 
to  meet  this  deadline  if  granted  this  exten- 
sion. 

COMMISSION   BTTDGET 

There  is  some  considerable  importance  at- 
tached to  this  legislation,  seeking  a  six- 
month  extension  for  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion, at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Commission,  inasmuch  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  must  appear  before  both  the 
Senate  and  House  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittees  in  support  of 
the  Conamlssion's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
Without  some  evidence  of  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission 
to  March  1972,  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  Commission  to  preeent  and  Jus- 
tify Its  budget.  On  the  other  hand,  the  funds 
currently  apfMToprlated  for  the  Oommlsslon 
were  not  expected  to  cover  the  budget  for 
the  Commission  for  the  entire  term  of  Its 
atudy.  but  only  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Public  Law  91-665,  an  Act  making  eapple- 
mental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  enacted  into  law  on  January 
8,  1971,  contained  an  appropriation  in  the 
amount  of  $325,000  to  fund  the  Commission 
in  fiscal  year  1971. 

It  is  currently  contemplated  that  $150,000 
in  funds  wUl  be  obligated  by  June  30,  1971 
for  staff  salaries,  administrative  support,  and 
contracturai  services.  However,  the  principal 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  and 
accordingly  the  costs  incurred,  will  take 
place  during  the  period  of  June  15,  1971,  to 
March  22,  1972  ( assuming  the  extension  pro- 
vided for  in  this  blU ) . 

The  budget  request  for  the  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1972  Is  contemplated  at  this 
time  to  amount  to  $425,000.  The  total 
amount  thus  requested  for  the  Commission 
during  its  life  is  contemplated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $750,000.  The  projected  expenditures  for 
the  llffe  of  the  Oommissloin  would  provide 
salaries  of  $381,000.  administrative  support 
of  $88,000  and  contractual  services  of  $276,- 
000  for  consulting,  leases,  etc. 

In  the  event,  as  is  hoped,  some  profes- 
sional asslstaince  in  conducting  the  Commis- 
sion's study  can  be  obtained  through  grants, 
matching  funds,  or  the  aasignment  of  pro- 
fessional experts  in  the  fields  of  manage- 
ment, personnel,  etc.  from  the  public  sector 
without  reimbursement,  there  will  be  a  bal- 
ance of  unexpended  funds  available  after 
the  termination  of  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

SIX-MONTH    REPORT    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

There  is  attached  as  Appendix  A,  the  six- 
month  report  of  the  Commission  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  on 
March  22,  1971.  as  required  by  section  103 
(b) ,  Title  I  of  PL.  91-406. 


Appendix  A. — Report  of  the  Commission  on 
THE  Organization  of  the  Government  or 
the  District  of  Columbia 

I. INTRODXrCnON 

Section  103(b)  of  Pi.  91^405,  an  Act  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  the  Government 
of  the  District  of  Colvmibla,  directs  that  the 
Commiasion  shall  submit  a  comprehensive 
report  of  its  activities  and  results  of  Its 
studies  to  the  Congress  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment.  This  report 
Is  submitted  in  compliance  with  section  103 
(b)  of  the  Act. 

For  reasons  as  set  forth  hereinafter,  this 
report  is  devoted  primarily  to  what  has  been 
acoompU^ed  by  way  of  organization  and 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  since 
Its  establishment. 


n. — BRIEF     BACKGRODNS     FOR     THE     STUDY 

This  Oommlsslon,  in  a  sense,  had  its  origin 
In  and  Is  patterned  after  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission-type studies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  were  chaired  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover  and  were  conducted  In 
the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's.  And  while 
there  was  some  discussion  and  testimony  by 
former  President  Hoover  before  the  Con- 
gress where  It  appeared  that  certain  func- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  District  government  paralleled  and, 
in  some  cases,  duplicated  each  other,  and 
while  it  was  suggested  that  there  should  be 
a  discontinuance  of  some  of  these  functions 
by  one  or  the  other  government,  neither 
the  First  nor  the  Second  Hoover  Commission 
was  assigned  or  assumed  the  task  of  examin- 
ing the  operation  and  efficiency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
last  study  in  any  way  generaUy  related  to 
that  undertaken  by  this  Commission  ap- 
pears to  have  been  undertaken  in  1937.  This 
was  an  Executive  study  confined  to  the  Fis- 
sal  Relations  Between  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government.  See 
Senate  Doc.  No.  12,  75th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1937  (the  Jacobs  Report).  That  particular 
Commission  study,  while  it  was  fairly  com- 
prehensive In  one  particular  area  (fiscal  af- 
fairs) ,  did  not  Involve  Itself  in  the  areas  ol 
economy,  efficiency,  and  improved  service  ol 
the  District  Government  as  contemplated 
by  this  Commission. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  intervening  years  since 
the  Jacobs  report  W8U>  Issued  and  since  for- 
mer President  Hoover  testified  on  the  results 
of  the  Second  Hoover  Commission,  a  number 
Ol  reorganizations  of  the  District  Govern- 
ment have  tai.en  place.  The  most  recent  re- 
organization Is  that  known  as  Reorganization 
Flan  #3  of  1967,  which  was  stated  to  have 
been  instituted  ".  .  .  to  provide  a  better 
government  for  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
Capital."  Reorganization  Plan  #3  became 
effective  on  August  11,  1967  and  operational 
on  November  3,  1967  (81  Stat.  948;  see  also 
Title  I,  appdx.,  D.C.  Code). 

ni. — DITTIES    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

The  Commission  was  directed  by  Con- 
gress to  study  and  investigate  the  present 
organization  and  methods  of  operation  oif  all 
departments,  bureaus,  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, offices.  Independent  establishments, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (other  than  the  courts)  so  as  to 
determine  what  changes  are  necessary  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  declared  policy  of 
Congress: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  ixslicy  of 
Congress  to  promote  economy,  efficiency,  and 
improved  service  in  the  transaction  of  the 
public  business  In  the  departments,  bureaus, 
agencies,  >bo€uds,  commissions,  offices,  inde- 
pendent establishments,  and  instrumental- 
ities of  the  District  of  Columbia  by — 

"(1)  Recommending  methods  and  proce- 
dures for  reducing  expenditures  to  the  low- 
est amount  consistent  with  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  essential  services,  activities,  and 
functions; 

"(2)  Eliminating  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping of  services,  activities,  and  functions; 

"(3)  Consolidating  services,  activities,  and 
functions  of  a  similar  nature; 

"(4)  Abolishing  services,  activities,  and 
functions  not  necessary  to  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  government; 

"(5)  Eliminating  nonessential  services, 
functions,  and  activities  which  are  competi- 
tive with  private  enterprise; 

"(6)  Defining  responsibilities  of  c^clals; 
and 

"(7)  ^Relocating  agencies  now  responsible 
directly  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  OolBznbla  in  departments  or  other  agen- 
cies." 

The  Commission  was  further  directed  to 
submit  such  Interim  reports  as  deemed  nec- 
essary, a  comprehensive  6-month  report,  and 


a  final  report  which  may  propose  such  leg- 
islative enactments  and  administrative  action 
as  in  iU  Judgment  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  recommendations. 

IV. ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

The  Organization  of  the  Commission  calls 
for  the  appointment  of  twelve  members:  Four 
by  the  President,  four  by  the  Senate,  and 
four  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Those 
members  as  selected  by  each  of  the  fore- 
going are  as  follows: 

Senate:  Hon.  Charles  MoC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
James  J.  Mclntyre,  Jason  L  Newman,  Hon. 
William  B.  Spong,  Jr. 

House:  John  B.  Duncan,  Hon.  Don  Fuqua, 
Marjorle  M.  Lawson,  Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen. 

President:  Robert  J.  Brown,  Thomas  W. 
Fletcher,  Blaine  B.  Jenkins,  Richard  P. 
Nathan. 

The  Commission  held  a  preliminary  orga- 
nization meeting  on  December  16, 1970,  pend- 
ing the  appointment  of  two  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  from  the  Senate,  and 
at  that  time  elected  a  temporary  Chairman. 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen.  to  schedule  and 
arrange  the  first  formal  organization  meet- 
ing. On  February  6,  1971,  shorUy  after  the 
appointment  of  the  final  two  memljers  of  the 
Commission,  the  formal  organizational  meet- 
ing was  held  at  which  Congressman  Ancher 
Nelsen  was  elected  Chairman  and  John  B. 
Duncan,  a  former  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict Government,  was  elected  Vice  Chairman. 
The  Commission  has  adopted  rules  of  pro- 
cedure and  establUhed  certain  policies  for  the 
guidance  of  the  sUff.  In  addition,  a  tentative 
study  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission with  realistic  milestones  established 
for  the  various  phases  of  the  study  including 
the  final  report  and  the  termination  date  for 
the  study.  This  plan  contemplates  a  comple- 
tion date  of  March  1972  and  Is  currenUy  on 
schedule. 

A  Personn^  Committee  has  been  named 
and  has  met  several  times  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  and  recommending  individuals  for 
employment  by  the  Commission.  Three  of 
the  principal  staff  members  have  been  se- 
lected and  taken  their  oath  of  office.  Others 
are  being  interviewed  so  as  to  bring  the  staff 
up  to  its  current  allowance  ceUlng  of  17 
employees. 

A  request  for  office  space  In  a  General 
Services  Administration-leased  building  lo- 
cated near  the  District  Building  and  other 
District  Government  office  buildings  has 
been  signed  and  near  immediate  occupancy 
of  the  space  is  expected  for  the  duration  of 
the  study.  The  space  request  Is  adequate  but 
modest  In  keeping  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Commission.  In  addition,  an  on-site  work 
space  and  record  repository  In  the  District 
Building  has  been  established  for  the  con- 
venience of  both  Commission  and  District 
Government  personnel. 

The  Oommlsslon  has  also  requested  the 
District  government  to  compile  a  digested 
list  of  all  studies  conducted,  either  In-house 
or  by  contract,  of  the  District  Government, 
its  departments,  boards,  agencies,  etc.  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years.  That  list  has  been 
complied  and  copies  ol  those  reports  are  now 
available  for  the  Commission  staff  personnel 
at  the  on-site  work  area  in  the  District 
Building. 

Also,  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
and  Agreement  between  the  Commission  and 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1971  has  been  signed  whereby  cer- 
tain  housekeeping  services  such  as  payroU 
budget,  financial  services,  etc.  will  be  pro- 
vided the  Commission  until  July  1,  1971. 

V. — EXTENSION  OF  TIME 

At  the  March  8,  1971  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission, It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  a 
Blx-month  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission should  be  sought  by  the  Commission 
due  to  the  unavoidable  delay  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  certain  members  to  the  Commission, 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen  has  Introduced, 
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for  himself  and  Congressnuui  Puqua,  iqglda- 
tlon  in  th«  Hoxue  (H41.  6765)  tliat  woifld  ef- 
fect such  extension  If  enacted  Into  laW;  and 
Senator  Mathlas  has  Introduced  similar  legis- 
lation for  himself  and  Senator  Spong  to  the 
Senate  (8.  1238).  At  the  present  timei  It  is 
the  consensus  of  the  Commission  that  |t  can 
complete  Ite  study  and  submit  lt£  final  feport 
by  March  23.  1972.  which  wotild  require  an 
amendment  as  contained  In  the  bills  doted 
above  to  P.L.  Ql^tOS. 

▼I. — ooM MISSION  Buuorr 
Public  Law  91-««8,  an  Act  making  siipple- 
mental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  yea;  end- 
ing J\me  30,  1971,  contained  an  appropriation 
In  the  aunount  of  9325,000  for  expenses  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 33,  1970  (PubUc  Law  91-405)  eata)>ll8h- 
Ing  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Oovemment  of  the  District  of  Coli«nbla, 
such  sum  to  remain  available  until  expanded. 
This  request  for  funds  for  Fiscal  Tear  1971 
preceded  the  formal  organization  of  the  Com- 
mission and  must  necessarily  have  b^n  a 
tentative  one;  however,  the  CommlssloQ  may 
expect  some  increase  In  funding  after  It  has 
(1)  had  a  further  opportunity  to  formulate 
its  work  program  and  plan  of  operatloi^;  (2) 
has  accumulated  some  experience  In  c^etlng 
Its  work  program;  and  (3)  has  assxiredi  Itself 
that  its  time  schedule  is  realistic  anfl  at- 
tainable (currently  13  months  based  ob  the 
legislative  extension  sought  as  noted  aftove) . 

TH. INTKSIM  RXPOSTS  I 

As  noted  hereinabove,  the  submission  bf  In- 
terim reports  are  directed  to  be  made  (s#ctlon 
103(b)  of  the  Act)  at  such  times  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary.  The  then  tem- 
porary Chairman,  Congreeeman  Ancher 
Nelsen.  Inserted  what  might  be  considered  an 
Informal  Interim  report  In  the  Congreseional 
Record  after  the  December  16.  1970  meeting 
referred  to  above,  Concbessional  Recou,  vol- 
ume 116,  part  33,  page  43564.  | 

The  Commission  will  make  such  ftirther 
interim  reports  to  the  Congress  as  djemed 
necessary,  and  as  It  realistically  can.  piilor  to 
the  submission  of  Its  final  report.         | 

vur. — cooFHunoN  and  pi.koge  or  supfort 

The  Commission  has  contacted  various 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  seeking 
their  coopteration  and  asslstan'^  during  the 
period  it  will  be  in  existence.  TTie  coopera- 
tion extended  to  the  Commission  to  date, 
such  ae  that  extended  by  the  Burenu  of 
Census.  Department  of  Oommeroe.  is:  most 
graUfylng.  Such  assistance  Is  eagerly  spught 
and  greatly  needed  If  the  Commission  Is  to 
accomplish  Its  tasks  In  a  commendaUe  and 
timely  fashion.  ~ 

In  addition.  Mayor  Walter  E.  Waehftigton 
appeared  before  the  Commlaeion  at  lt»  first 
meeting  and  pledged  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  District  Oovemment,  lt)B  em- 
ployees and  agencies  In  the  study  to  bf  con- 
ducted by  the  Commission.  The  Commission, 
Its  members,  and  Its  staff  will  make  every 
effort  to  Insure  that  this  spirit  of  cooperation 
persists  throughout  the  course  of  this  ^udy, 

IX. CXDNCLTTSrON 

Despite  a  somewhat  tardy  Initiation  bf  the 
study  to  be  performed  by  this  Commission, 
for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  .Com- 
mission, the  Commission  has  now  completed 
most  of  those  organizational  and  st^rt-up 
phases  of  the  study  and  Is  on  the  thre^hhold 
of  Implementing  a  work  program  and  pdan  of 
operation  that,  it  is  believed,  will  s^  the 
completion  of  its  study  by  March  I973J 

The  Commlselon  seeks  the  continued  sup- 
port of  Congress  as  It  proceeds  with  tDe  im- 
portant tasks  assigned  to  It.  It  Is  aI«o  the 
Intent  of  this  Commission  to  make  i«com- 
mendations  to  the  Congress  regardlog  the 
organization  of  the  District  of  Colimibla 
Oovemment  which  will  achieve  the  declared 
poller  of  Congress  in  enacting  Public  Law 


91-405.  and  will  also  permit  the  District 
Oovemment  to  readily  Implement  those  rec- 
ommendations. Finally,  the  Commission  is 
committed  to  the  proposition  that  it  will  sub- 
mit a  final  report  to  the  Congress  of  which 
both  may  be  proud. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  urge  upon  my  colleagues  the  passage 
of  H Jl.  5765  which  would  extend  the  life 
of  this  Commission  6  months  beyond  Its 
presently  scheduled  termination  date  of 
September  22,  1971.  We  are  therefore  re- 
questing an  extension  imtil  March  22, 
1972. 

I  can  unequivocably  report  to  you  at 
this  time  that  the  Commission  Is  forging 
ahead  on  its  assigned  tasks  of  studying 
the  efQciency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
District  government.  Under  the  excellent 
leadership  of  our  chairman.  Congress- 
man Ancher  Nelson  of  Minnesota,  we 
have  established  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
solid  basis  both  in  Commission  organi- 
zation and  in  study  format  which  will 
lead  to  concrete  and  productive  findings 
within  the  time  limit  which  we  are  now 
requesting. 

The  reasons  which  have  made  this 
request  for  an  extension  necessary  were 
completely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Commission  in  that  several  of  the  Com- 
missioners were  not  appointed  to  serve 
until  months  after  the  original  entujting 
legislation  had  been  contemplated.  The 
result  was  that  the  Commission  did  not 
begin  to  function  until  early  March  of 
this  year  when  all  Commission  seats  were 
filled.  This  delay  of  6  months  is  thus 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  extension 
requested. 

I  mention  these  facts  so  that  the  record 
will  clearly  reflect  that  the  initial  delay 
which  the  Commission  has  suffered  is 
not  in  any  way  due  to  a  lack  of  com- 
mitment on  the  pajt  of  its  members  to 
expeditiously  accomplish  the  tasks  as- 
signed to  the  Commission  by  Congress. 

Rather,  the  remarkable  progress  which 
we  have  made  in  the  short  time  since 
early  March  is  testimony  to  the  hard 
work  which  the  individual  Commission- 
ers have  been  willing  to  devote  to  the  job 
at  hand. 

With  your  continued  support  I  am 
confident  that  this  Commission  will  stand 
ready  to  render  an  excellent  report  dur- 
ing May  of  1972.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  point  out  that  to  require  the  Com- 
mission to  present  its  findings  in  any 
shorter  time  would  seriously  compromise 
the  quality  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  tuid  third  reading  of  the 
biU.  f 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  after 
each  of  the  bills  passed  today- 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPANSION    OF   CANINE    CORPS 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Cabell)  to  call  up  any  bill  before  his 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
call  up  the  bill,  H.R.  2598,  to  author- 
ize the  acquisition,  training,  and  main- 
tenance of  dogs  to  be  used  in  law  en- 
forcement in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  2598 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the 
Metropolitan  PoUce  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  are  authorized  to  acquire,  train, 
and  maintain  as  many  dogs  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  be  used  In  connection  with  law  en- 
forcement In  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "Cotmnls- 
sloners"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Com« 

mlssioner". 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "are"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "is". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  title  indicates  and 
as  the  bill  Indicates,  this  is  merely  a 
blanket  authority  for  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Police,  to  train  and 
maintain  a  canine  corps  or  teams  of  dogs 
and  policemen. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  maintain  and  expand  the 
Canine  Corps  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  peace,  quiet,  and  safety  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  use  of  dogs  In  urban  police  work 
originated  In  Belgium  more  than  50  years 
ago.  It  has  since  spread  to  many  other 
coimtries.  In  the  United  States,  there  are 
more  than  40  police  departments  which 
use  dogs  in  patrol  work,  and  the  number 
of  cities  using  trained  dogs  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

The  Canine  Corps  was  first  established 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  December 
1959.  The  first  six  handler  and  dog  teams 
went  into  service  on  the  streets  of  the 
city  April  19, 1960.  During  1960,  the  num- 
ber of  teams  increased  to  20.  By  1966,  the 
number  of  handlers  and  dog  teams, 
trained  and  in  training,  reached  a  total 
of  about  90  with  an  average  of  about  80 
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teams  active  smd  on  the  streets.  Due  to 
the  promotion  of  some  of  the  handlers 
and  the  resignation  of  others,  the  effec- 
tive strength  of  the  corps  is  now  76  teams 
on  the  street  and  three  others  in  train- 
ing. "ITius,  within  about  3  months  there 
will  be  79  teams  on  duty. 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  the  de- 
partment wishes  to  expand  the  Canine 
Corps  to  100  man- dog  teams  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

CANINX    CORPS    PERTORMANCB    IN    LAW 
ENJOEOEMZNT 

The  Canine  Corps  man-dog  teams  are 
used  for  a  variety  of  assignments  as  a  law 
enforcement  arm  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  The  following  sta- 
tistical tables  Indicate  the  activities  of 
the  Canine  Corps  for  an  average  of  64 
teams  during  the  6-month  period,  August 
1968  through  January  1969.  Canine  Corps 
teams  responded  to  12,312  calls  during 
this  period. 

CANINE  CORPS  HANDLER  AND  DOG  8-HOUR 
DTTTT   TOURS 

There  were  258  foot  patrol  tours;  3,524 
cruiser  patrol  tours;  1,332  special  assign- 
ment tours;  and  449  dog  training  tours. 

TYPE  OF  WORK  PERFORMED  BY  DOGS 


Anignment 


Arrest* 


Tracking 
Open  seeki.,.. 
Building  sMks. 

Chasing 

Oaterrent 

Ottior 


164 

22$ 

<15 

24 

90 

15 


21 
23 

56 

13 

23 

I 


The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  felony  arrests  by  Canme  Corps  officers 
and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  dogs 
were  used  in  the  course  of  effecting  the 
arrest. 


Ariesis 


Offense 


Dogs     Dogs  not 
used  used 


Total 


Burglary-I 

Bu(glary-ll 

Robbeiy 

Assault  .  

Laiccny 

Carrying  deadly  weapons, 
rape,  assault  on  police 
officers  and  other  felony 
offenses 


3 

142 

176 

21 

10 


137 


12 
119 

77 
29 

42 


SS5 


15 

261 

199 

50 

52 


692 


Prom  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  a 
high  percentage  of  the  arrests  made  in 
connection  with  these  crimes  were  ac- 
compli^ed  with  the  aid  of  dogs. 

In  addition  to  their  actual  participa- 
tion in  these  arrests,  the  dogs  of  the 
Canine  Corps  have  proved  invaluable  on 
many  other  occasions  by  the  deterrent 
effect  of  their  mere  presence  at  the  scene 
of  actual  or  potential  trouble.  The  dogs' 
keen  sense  of  smell  enables  them  to  lo- 
cate fugitives  hiding  in  buildings,  junk- 
yards, and  other  places  where  the  police- 
men would  otherwise  have  a  most  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  task  in  apprehending 
them.  

DRUO   TaATRC   DVTKRUNT 

An  important  new  use  for  dogs  in  the 
control  of  crime  Is  in  the  field  of  drug 
suppression.  In  recent  months  it  has  been 
discovered  that  dogs  have  a  high  degree 
of  acuity  in  seeking  marihuana.  If  the 
preliminary  experience  in  this  type  of  po- 


lice work  proves  valid,  the  use  of  dogs  on 
a  major  scale  may  provide  a  real  benefit 
in  breaking  up  the  traffic  in  that  drug. 
Trained  dogs  seem  effective  in  finding  the 
drugs  in  buUdings,  airports,  warehouses, 
and  detecting  its  presence  on  persons. 

In  view  of  the  reported  significant  In- 
crease in  the  use  of  drugs  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  particularly  among  juve- 
niles, expansion  of  the  Canine  Corps 
trained  for  detection  of  this  drug  could 
have  an  important  effect  on  preventing 
its  use  and  progression  to  other  drug 
addiction  and  development  of  incorrigible 
criminals.  The  Canine  Corps  has  just  re- 
ceived its  first  dog  trained  for  such  work 
and  anticipates  expanding  the  training 
program  in  this  activity  rapidly. 

Thus  far,  all  the  dogs  in  the  Canine 
Corps  have  been  donated,  and  thus  have 
cost  the  Police  Department  nothing. 
However,  if  the  contemplated  program 
of  expansion  necessitates  the  purchase  of 
any  of  the  new  dogs,  It  is  estimated  that 
they  may  cost  as  much  as  $250  each.  An 
item  of  expense  is  involved  in  the  fact 
that  the  policemen  who  handle  these  dogs 
must  transport  them  dsilly  in  their  own 
cars  and  also  must  keep  the  dogs  at  their 
homes.  This  calls  for  fenced  yards  and 
extra  cleaning.  Also,  most  of  the  work  of 
these  policemen  must  be  performed  at 
night.  For  these  reasons,  these  men  are 
paid  additional  compensation  in  the 
amount  of  $595  per  year.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  sergeants  who  perform 
this  duty,  all  the  officers  who  serve  as 
dog  handlers  are  grade  2  technicians. 

The  cost  of  training  and  adding  a  man- 
dog  team  to  the  Canine  Corps  is  pres- 
ently estimated  at  "about  $3,150.  This  in- 
cludes the  officer's  pay  during  the  train- 
ing period— this  extra  pay,  referred  to 
above,  does  not  start  imtil  after  the 
training  period  is  ended— veterinary  care 
for  the  dog,  dog  food,  equipment,  and 
Instructor's  salary,  but  does  not  include 
any  cost  for  purchase  of  a  dog. 

In  addition,  we  are  informed  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  man-dog  team  per 
year  is  estimated  at  $225  for  maintaining 
the  dog,  plus  $595  for  the  officer's  addi- 
tional salary— his  regular  salary  is  not  a 
part  of  this  cost,  since  he  would  be  col- 
lecting this  amoimt  as  a  Metropolitan 
Police  officer  anyway,  in  this  or  some 
other  type  of  duty— for  a  total  annual 
cost  of  $820. 

COST   ESTIMATES 

Inasmuch  as  the  Canine  Corps  is  pres- 
ently in  operation  to  the  extent  of  79 
man-dog  teams,  and  as  the  Department's 
present  plan  for  expansion  of  the  Corps 
would  increase  this  number  to  100  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  the  additional  ex- 
pense involved  as  a  result  of  the  author- 
ity granted  in  H.R.  2598  would  be  that  of 
training  an  additional  21  man-dog  teams 
this  year,  and  then  of  maintaining  that 
additional  number  in  service  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Thus,  In  fiscal  year  1972.  the  total  cost 
would  be  $66,150  for  the  training  of  the 
additional  21  teams,  plus  $8,610  for  their 
maintenance  during  the  final  6  months 
of  the  year,  for  a  total  of  $74,760.  And 
in  ensuing  fiscal  years,  the  cost  would  be 
simply  that  of  maintaining  these  21 
teams,  or  $17,220  per  year. 

For  the  period  of  5  years,  therefore, 


starting  with  fiscal  year  1972,  the  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  based  upon  present  salary 
levels  and  other  present  costs,  would 
project  as  shown  in  the  following  chart: 

Estimated 
Fiscal  year:  «'»* 

1972 — ^ $74,780 

1973  - — "■  220 

1974 ".220 

1975  1''220 

1976 — - "'220 

Total  5-year  estimated  cost..  143,640 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H  Jl.  2598. 

I  had  h<«jed  that  I  might  reserve  my 
maiden  speech  on  the  floor  for  another 
occasion,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  no  vote  with  which  to  express  my 
views  for  the  record,  and  lest  my  silence 
be  construed  as  agreement  with  this 
measure,  I  feel  constrained  to  oppose 
the  bill. 

If  I  could  vote  in  this  great  body,  which 
I  hope  will  come  to  pass  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  I  would  vote  against 
H  Jl.  2598. 

Had  I  been  a  Member  of  the  distin- 
guished body  at  the  time  this  bill  was 
considered  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  where  I  do  have  a  vote,  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the  bill  for  many 
reasons.  First  of  all,  this  bill  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  for  action  without 
hearing.  Furthermore,  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  which  is  in  the 
best  position  to  explain  the  need  for  such 
legislation,  was  not  asked  for  its  views. 
I  do  know  that  the  District  government 
did  submit  those  views  to  the  Senate  on 
a  similar  bill  which  was  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  early  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Honorable  Joseph  D.  Tyd- 
ings  who  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committee  at  that  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia? 
Iliere  was  no  objection. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows : 
Government  of  thb 
District  or  Columbia, 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  30,  1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdincs, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Senator  Ttdinos:    The  Oovemment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  for  report 
H.R.  264,  9l8t  Congress,  a  bill  "To  authorlie 
the  acquisition,  training,  and  maintenance 
of  dogs  to  be  used  In  law  enforcement  In 
the   District   of   Columbia,"   passed   by   the 
House  of  Hepresentatlves  on  AprU  28,  1969. 
The  bUl  authorisses  the  acquisition,  train- 
ing, and  maintenance  of  "as  many  dogs  as 
may  be  necessary  to  be  used  In  connection 
■with  law  enforcement  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia."   At    present   there   Is    no   specific 
statutory  provision  authorising  the  use  of 
dogs  In  the  Dtetrtct  of  Columbia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  law  enforcement. 
With    the   sole   exception    of   the   mobile 
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laboratory  authorized  by  the  "District  of 
O^tunbla  Law  Enforc«ment  Act  of  195$"  (67 
salt.  101;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-167),  toote  and 
equipment  used  by  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  are  not  specifically  authorized 
by  Acts  of  Congress,  but  are  provld«d  for 
In  the  various  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations Acts.  It  Is  In  this  manner  th*t,  for 
the  past  seven  years,  there  has  been  :  made 
available  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, dogs  for  use  In  law  enforcemenjt,  be- 
ginning with  five  dogs  in  1960.  and  gra^\jally 
increasing  their  number  until  at  the  present 
time  the  police  force  has  approximately  74 
dogs,  most  of  which  are  on  active  duty,  al- 
though some  are  still  In  training.        ' 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  District 
Government  believes  that  the  matfler  of 
providing  dogs  for  the  use  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  should,  foT pur- 
poses of  acquisition,  be  treated  In  thei  same 
manner  as  other  tools  and  equipment  reg^u- 
larly  used  In  law  enforcement,  after  a  care- 
ful evaluation  of  the  need  and  subj^t,  of 
course,  to  Congressional  review. 

In   view   of    the    above,    the   Ooveritxaent 

of   the   District   of   Columbia  belleveai  that 

there  is  no  need  for  the  enactment  ot  HJl. 

254.  I 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  W.  Plbtchxr, 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner. 
WALTiai    E.    Washington, 

CommissioiieT. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the]  gen- 
tleman yield?  i 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  yield  to  the  genU*man 
from  Dlnois.  j 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  say  that  the  District  govem|nent 
is  opposed  to  the  bill  and  has  expressed 
its  views  to  the  gentleman  as  beint  op- 
posed to  the  bill?  T 

Mr.  PADNTROY.  The  District  gojem- 
ment  in  the  written  statement  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  which  I  have  subm|itted 
for  the  Record,  expressed  oppositicjn  to 
this  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  waa  un- 
necfifesaxy  but  the  District  government 
was  not  given  the  opportunity  to  express 
its  views  on  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  But  so  far  as  the  gentle- 
man knows  there  is  no  reason  to  sutgest 
that  their  position  Is  anything  different 
than  it  was  in  the  91st  Congress;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  have  not  beei 
formed  that  there  is  any  change 
position  of  the  District  govemmei 
this  question. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ..^„v.. 
to  the  gentleman,  may  I  report  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  had  no  corre- 
spondence with  the  District  Comirtittee 
of  the  House.  I 

May  I  further  remind  the  gentlaman 
that  this  is  not  mandatory.  This  isT dis- 
cretionary with  the  Commissioner  I  and 
the  Chief  of  Police.  If  they  do  not  s«e  fit 
to  continue  the  use  of  the  K-9  C^rps, 
then  that  Is  in  their  discretion.  But,  this 
does  authorize  an  increase  in  the  ;K-9 
Corps. 

Further,  I  should  point  out  that|  the 
District  government  has  included  the 
Canine  Corps  in  Ita  budget  in  this  <;on- 
gress.  as  in  the  previous  Congress^  it 
has  been  in  existence.  So  I  fail  to  uniler- 
stand  the  claim  that  the  District  is|  op- 
posed to  this  leglislation.  The  District  offi- 
cials have  never  failed  to  express  l^ieir 


opposition,  or  their  support  on  legisla- 
tion before  our  committee,  any  time  they 
wish.  We  have  received  no  expression 
from  them  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  3neld? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
it  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that 
if  it  were  interrogating  any  policemen  on 
the  street  one  wotUd  find  that  they  felt 
this  was  an  improvement  in  building  an 
efScient  Canine  Coips,  and  that  this  was 
a  biU  to  assist  in  law  enforcement.  Based 
upon  practical  police  administration.  I 
think  our  committee  felt  that  If  the  Po- 
lice Department  felt  they  needed  in- 
creased stafiOng  in  the  Canine  Corps,  it 
would  be  within  their  discretion  to  re- 
quest the  additional  funds  for  it  before 
the  Appropriation  Committees  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  This  will  give 
them  the  authorization  and  if  the  Police 
Department  and  the  House  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee want  to  expand  the  Canine  Corps 
then  certainly  the  authority  is  there  to 
do  it. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  the  commit- 
tee gave  it  quite  a  wide  endorsement,  as 
I  recall. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  wish  to  be  heard  further? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  do  desire  to  be  heard, 
but  I  interrupted  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Fauntroy)  and  I  would  prefer  that  he 
finish  his  remarks  first. 

Mr.  PADNTROY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

As  I  said  earlier,  at  the  time  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  sub- 
mitted its  views  to  the  Senate,  it  was  op- 
posed to  the  legislation  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  need  for 
additional  legislation  to  expand  the  size 
of  the  District's  Canine  Corps.  And  as  I 
indicated  earlier.  I  have  not  been  in- 
formed of  any  change  in  this  position, 
and  I  could  not  agree  more  with  that 
position. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

To  continue.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee's own  report  on  the  measure  illus- 
trates that  perhaps  this  bill  was  a  waste 
of  the  committee's  time.  According  to 
the  report  accompanying  H.R.  2598,  the 
District  Police  Department  has  had  a 
Canine  Corps  since  1960  and  continues 
to  maintain  it  at  a  level  of  almost  80 
dogs.  All  of  these  dogs  were  reported  to 
have  been  donatkl  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment. In  other  words,  this  additicmal 
authority  is  not  needed.  The  District 
government  already  has  authority  and 
the  power  to  continue  and  maintain  this 
program. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  summarize,  there 
have  not  been /public  hearings  on  the 
bill;  the  District  government  has  not 
been  asked  fori  its  views;  and  it  would 
also  appear  thk^  the  bill  is  entirely  un- 
necessary. 

If  the  bill  is  intended  to  deal  with 
crime  in  the  District,  I  can  assure  you 
it  will  fall.  Crime  cannot  be  dealt  with 
by  setting  loose  dogs  on  the  community. 


What  we  need  are  more  and  better  cor- 
rectional facilities,  better  trained  r>olice, 
and  a  court  system  that  is  cap>able  of 
providing  speedy  and  fair  trials.  If  such 
legislation  were  to  come  to  the  floor,  then 
it  would  have  my  full  support,  £ind  I  am 
sure  the  full  support  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment, but  this  bill  is  not  such.  If  I 
could  vote  and  unfortimately  I  cannot, 
but  if  I  could  vote,  I  would  vote  as  I  now 
urge  every  Member  to  vote,  and  that  is 
to  vote  no  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  bill 
was  put  through  the  committee  as  the 
Representative  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  Indicated,  without  any 
hearings.  I  was  told  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  had  no  op- 
position to  the  bill.  Now  I  think  that 
it  is  totally  abortive  of  even  the  lim- 
ited home  rule  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  to  deny  them  the  courtesy 
of  expressing  their  opposition  to  the 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  think  that  it 
was  confusion  among  the  committee  or 
the  committee  staff  which  accounts  for 
this  sad  state  of  afifairs.  I  have  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  which  I  shall  oCfer  at 
the  appropriate  time  to  send  this  bill 
back  to  the  committee  for  hearings,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Members  will  vote  for 
that  motion.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  try  to  put  through  the  Congress 
a  bill  without  giving  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  very  lim- 
ited prerogative  of  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves.  I  think  this  is  out- 
rageous. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  went  back  in  the  records 
to  check  specifically  as  to  what  hap- 
pened a  year  ago.  Now  I  am  no  longer  on 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  apparently  the  committee 
is  back  to  the  practice  again  of  dredg- 
ing up  bills  from  the  past  and  sending 
them  to  the  floor  without  any  hearing. 
On  April  1, 1969,  this  bill  under  the  num- 
ber H.R.  254,  was  placed  before  the  com- 
mittee as  having  the  support  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government.  However, 
the  letter  that  was  placed  before  the  com- 
mittee was  a  letter  signed  by  the  three 
Commissioners  from  several  years  before. 
We  later  obtained  a  letter  from  the 
present  District  of  Columbia's  govern- 
ment which  indicated  they  were  against 
it.  This  is  the  same  situation.  There  have 
been  no  hearings,  and  all  we  have  is  a 
statement  showing  that  it  had  been 
passed  once  before  in  the  past,  several 
Congresses  before,  and,  therefore,  it 
should  be  passed  again. 

That  is  an  incredibly  b&d  practice,  and 
it  should  be  stopped.  I  will  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  whether  or  not  the  Canine 
Corps  should  be  or  should  not  be 
extended. 

I  might  also  state  that  on  April  1. 
that  year,  we  not  only  had  that  bill  before 
us  but  some  14  other  bill*  which  did  not 
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have  hearings  or  up-to-date  supporting 
materials.  One  example  was  H.R.  4183 
which  dealt  with  retired  police  of&cer 
benefits.  I  understand  there  Is  again  a 
bill  up  before  us  today  on  that  same 
subject  done  in  the  same  fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  watching  this  and  bringing  it  to  our 
attention,  because  it  did  not  have  the 
hearings  that  it  should  have  had. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  nunois  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Let  me  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  Canine 
Corps  on  the  merits.  We  have  had  a  suc- 
cessful corps  in  my  own  city.  I  will  quite 
likely  vote  for  the  bill  after  hearings,  if  it 
is  recommitted;  but  I  think  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  must 
have  the  right  at  least  to  express  itself 
before  we  in  the  Congress  ram  legislation 
down  their  throats. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
thing  that  disturbs  me  the  most  is  that  in 
Baltimore  City  one  of  our  most  serious 
and  racially  tense  occurrences  came 
about  because  of  the  misuse  of  K-9  dogs. 
A  dog  allegedly  broke  loose  from  the 
leash  of  an  officer,  bit  and  mauled  a  black 
woman.  She  had  to  have  75  stitches  put 
in  both  legs.  Two  other  men  sitting  on 
steps  also  were  mauled  by  that  dog. 

I  want  to  indicate  personally  my  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  K-9  corps  dogs  in  resi- 
dential areas.  In  Baltimore  we  now  use 
them  only  outside  of  hospitals,  outside  of 
banks,  and  so  forth. 

The  second  thing  is  that  I  want  to  echo 
the  sentiments  of  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
You  will  not  decrease  crime  by  the  use  of 
these  dogs. 

In  the  City  of  Baltimore  we  have  re- 
duced crime  after  the  K-9  dogs  were  re- 
moved from  residential  districts. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  only  want  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  think  the  discussion  on 
the  floor  here  is  a  perfect  indication  why 
there  ought  to  be  hearings  on  this  bill;  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  at  this  point 
that  there  was  not  1  minute  of  hearings 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  SpeEiker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill.  HJl.  2598. 

Even  though  I  am  a  resident  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  I  re- 
side here  In  Washington.  D.C,  most  of 
the  time.  I  happen  to  live  in  an  area  that 
is  anything  but  a  low-cost  housing  area, 
but  even  where  I  live  muggings  and  rob- 
beries are  rather  frequent. 

I  think  we  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that,  regardless  of  what  the  IMstrict  of 
Columbia  government  wants,  we  do  have 
here  in  Washington,  D.C,  the  highest 
crime  rate  per  capita  of  any  major  city 
in  the  world.  We  do  have  here  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  most  frequent  attacks  on 
police  officers. 

In  fact,  some  members  of  the  com- 
munity seem  to  regard  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  as  fair  game  and  not  as 
men  who  are  employed  and  assigned  to 
protect  the  people  of  Washington.  D.C. 


I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  Uiat  perhaps  more  time  could 
be  spent  in  trying  to  convince  members 
of  the  commtmity  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  they  should  cooperate  with 
police  officers  and  do  everything  they 
can  to  reduce  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tlMnan  aware  that  there  is  a  Canine 
Corps  currently  in  existence  and  one  of 
the  main  grounds,  as  I  understand,  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  op- 
position is  not  opposition  to  the  Canine 
Corps  but  rather  this  legislation  is  not 
necessary — it  is  superfluous  and  could  be 
obstructive  rather  than  helpful. 

If  this  bill  goes  down,  it  will  not  be 
the  end  of  the  Canine  Corps. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  bill  provides  sim- 
ply, as  I  read  it,  for  the  use  of  addi- 
tional Canine  Corps.  The  legislation  is 
permissive.  If  there  is  anything  that  does 
help  and  protect  a  police  officer  in  doing 
his  duty,  it  is  to  have  a  member  of  the 
Canine  Corps  with  him. 

So  whether  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary or  not.  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia's 
word  for  it  that  it  is  necessary,  and  that 
is  why  they  reported  it  out. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  in- 
dicated, my  opposition  to  this  bill  is  not 
based  on  opposition  to  the  present  Ca- 
nine Corps,  but  it  is  based  on  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  that  this  bill  is  not 
now  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  clearly  a 
waste  of  our  time  to  discuss  a  question 
which  in  the  considered  judgment  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  judgment  I  do  resi>ect,  is 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Let  me  say  this  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
District.  I  have  more  confidence  in  the 
District  Committee  of  tWs  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives than  I  have  in  the  District 
government.  That  is  why  I  am  going  to 
support  this  bill,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
that  this  bill  was  before  the  committee  2 
years  ago.  as  well  as  being  before  the 
House  today?  First,  it  was  considered  by 
the  District  Committee  on  the  erroneous 
basis  that  it  was  supiported  by  the  Dis- 
trict government  when  it  weis  not  and. 
second,  that  there  was  never  a  minute  of 
public  hesulngs  or  discussion  by  any  pub- 
lic officials  on  it.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  the  committee  ought  at  least  con- 
sider it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  the  gentleman  a 
member  of  the  District  Committee? 


Mr.  ADAMS.  I  was  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  House  before,  and  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  statements  of  the  gentle- 
men who  are  on  the  committee  this  year 
and  the  same  thing  has  happened  this 
year  as  well  as  last  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  voted  for  the  blU  to  be  reported 
out  when  he  was  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  did  not.  I  voted  against 
it  for  the  reason  that  It  was  misrepre- 
sented to  the  committee  when  It  was  pre- 
sented. I  think  that  goes  to  our  legisla- 
tive procedure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  yield  any 
further.  I  do  not  have  enough  time.  I  do 
want  to  answer  the  gentleman  by  saying 
this :  During  my  time  in  Congress  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  fact  that,  regard- 
less of  the  opinions  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment, from  residing  here  4  or  5  days  a 
week  I  know  that  we  need  this  legisla- 
tion, and  that  is  why  I  am  favoring  It. 
If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  voting  out  a  bill,  even 
though  you  voted  "No,"  then  I  say  let  us 
take  the  majority  opinion  of  th^com- 
mittee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  for 
this  bill  in  the  committee.  I  thought  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  had 
asked  for  the  bill,  and  I  was  astonished 
to  find  that  they  were  opposed  to  it  and 
that  it  had  not  come  from  them. 

I  happen  to  favor  a  Canine  Corps.  We 
have  had  one  for  H  years.  I  would  think 
it  would  be  well  to  let  the  committee  look 
further  into  the  reasons  why  the  gov- 
ernment opposes  it.  Maybe  we  should 
pass  it  after  we  hold  hearings,  but  I  am 
rather  troubled  that  I  was  led  to  vote  for 
it  on  the  theory  that  It  had  come  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  government 
when,  in  fact,  it  had  not.  We  have  these 
kinds  of  problems  occasionally  in  the 
committee.  I  believe  the  way  to  remove 
them  is  to  make  sure  the  committee  does 
its  work  carefully.  I  think  it  would  be 
good  to  send  it  back.  I  would  like  to  see 
a  Canine  Corps,  but  I  want  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  to  have  its  dtiy 
before  the  committee  before  we  finally 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  business  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  to  be  handled  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  this 
context. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  to  us  all  that  the 
District  government  approves  of  the 
Canine  Corps  per  se  as  we  have  had  one 
in  the  Police  D^mrtment  that  has  been 
maintained  for  the  last  10  years.  There- 
fore, it  is  really  unnecessary  for  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  existing  authority. 
The  dogs'  expense  are  met  under  the 
District  government's  tool  and  equip- 
ment fund,  and  if  we  provide  specific 
legislative  authority,  as  H.R.  2598  would 
do.  we  will  be  throwing  question  about 
the  scope  of  the  city's  authority  In  other 
areas  as  well. 

The  city  government  hsis  opposed  the 
bill  on  this  basis,  but  no  hearings  have 
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been  held  in  the  House,  and  the  ci^  has 
not  been  given  its  rightful  opportunity 
to  express  its  views.  As  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee  invited  the  city's  views, 
the  same  opportunity  should  be  extended 
by  the  House  District  Committee,  ^eing 
that  it  was  not,  I  am  voting  to  serid  the 
bill  b8M;k  to  committee  for  furtheij  con- 
sideration.        I 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordeted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  €Uid  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engtossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO   RKCOMMTT    OITSaCD   BT    MK.  ,  MIKVA 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oler  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  am,  in  its  present  form, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MiKVA  moves  to  recommit  H.ll.  2698 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  3f  C3o- 
lumbla. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered  to  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  no<ffl  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  oi  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present.  I 

The  Sergesmt  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  qt^  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  76.  nays  303,  not  voting  52, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  69] 
YEAS— 76 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
BadlUo 
Beglcb 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Brademas 
Bxirke.  Mass. 
Burton 
Carey,  N.T. 
Conyers 
Coughlln 
Daniels.  N  J. 
DanlelBon 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dow 
Drlnan 
Dwyer 
BcUiardt 
Edwaids,  Calif. 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Abourezk 
Alexander 
Anderson.  111. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 


Evlns,  Tenn. 
Ford. 

WUllamD. 
Porsytlie 
Praser 

Piilton,  Tenn. 
araaso 
Qude 
HamUton 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Howard 
Jacobs 
Kaatenmeier 
Koch 
Leggett 
Link 
Liijan 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McPall 
McKlnney 
Madden 
Matsunags 
Mikva 
NAYS— 303 

Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
AspUum 


Mink 

Mttchel 

Obey 

Peyser 

PodeU 

Rangel 

Rees 

Retd,  N^. 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rosenthal 

Rousb 

Roybal 

Ryan 

8t  Oerraaln 

Sarban^ 

Schwengel 

Selberltag 

Stokes 

Thompson,  NJ 

Tlemail 

Udall 

Van  De^rlln 

Waldle  I 

Yates  J 

Zablockl 


Beylll 
Blaggi 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
BolUng 
Bow 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brocmfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N  C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson.  Tex 
Burllaon,  Mo. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chapi>ell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
CoUlns,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cotter 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshlexnan 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 


Baker  I 

Baring: 

Barrett 

Belchei ' 

BeU 

Bennet|t 

Betta 


Haley 

HaU 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
HUlls 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
HuU 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyroe 
Ijandgrebe 
Landrum 

Latta 

I,ennon 
Long,  Md. 
McClory 

McClure 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McKevltt 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif- 

^t^jtt.hiR.  Oa. 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Michel 

MUler.  Calif. 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mlnshall 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Mosher 


Fountain 

Prellughuysen 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Puqua 

OaliaanaklB 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Hagan 


Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natch  er 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettU 

Plmle 

Poage 


Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Reld.  ni. 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roatenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Scott 

SebelluB 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  WlUlam 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Vander  Jsigt 

Veysey 

Vlgonto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

wour 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zion 

Zwach 
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Andrews,  Ala. 
Ashbrook 
Asp  In 
Blatnlk 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Casey.  Tex. 


Chlsholm 

Clay 

CoUlns,  lU. 

Corman 

Davis,  Ga. 

Denholm 

Dlggs 


Dowdy 

Edwards,  La. 

Foley 

Gallagher 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

Gubser 


Halpern 

Lloyd 

Hanley 

Long,  La. 

Hanna 

McCuUoch 

Harrington 

McEwen 

Harsha 

McKay 

Hawkins 

Melcher 

Hubert 

Metcalfe 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Pickle 

Jones.  Ala. 

Pike 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rhodes 

Lent 

Roberts 

Roe 

Runnels 
Smith.  Calif. 
Stafford 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stubblefleld 
UUman 
Vanlk 
Wyatt 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Harrington  for,  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Aiabaoia  against. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  for.  with  Mr.  H6bert  against. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Byrne 
of  Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  i4r.  Davis  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Runnels  against. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  for,  with  Mr.  Pickle  against. 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Roberta  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Jone*  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
sette. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Long  of  Lo\il8lana  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
McEJwen. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
McCulloch. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  miman. 

Mr.  Rvmnels  with  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Messrs.  CNehl,  Dent,  and  Rodino 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  McFall  and  Roybal  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

EQUALIZING  RETIREMENT  BENE- 
FITS FOR  TOTALLY  DISABLED 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  POLICE- 
MEN   AND    FIREMEN 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  caU  up  the  bill  (H.R.  2600)  to 
equalize  the  retirement  benefits  for  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  are  retired 
for  permanent  total  disability,  and  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  2600 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o) 
RepresentativSs    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  each 
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officer  or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  UtUted  States  Park  Police 
force,  the  Executive  Protective  Service,  or 
the  United  States  Secret  Service  who  has 
been  retired  during  the  period  beginning  be- 
fore October  1,  1956,  and  conUnulng  through 
July  1,  1971— 

(1)  under  the  provisions  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  section  12  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1916  (39  Stat.  718),  as  In  effect  prior 
to  October  1,  1956.  and 

(2)  on  the  basU  of  a  disability  which  was 
rated  at  100  per  centum  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement, 

shall,  on  and  after  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  after  July  1.  1971,  have  his  retire- 
ment benefits  computed  and  paid  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g)(1) 
of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement 
and  Disability  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-627(1) ). 
(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  reduce  the  relief  or  retirement  comi>ensa- 
tlon  any  person  receives  or  Is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, from  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  beginning  In  line  6  strike  out  "Serv- 
ice who  has  been  retired  during  the  period  be- 
ginning before  October  1,  1966,  and  continu- 
ing" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Service  who  retired  before  October  1,  1956, 
and  whose  retirement  has  continued". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  2600 
is  to  provide  that  former  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  U.S.  Park 
Police,  the  Executive  Proteotlve  Service — 
formerly  known  as  the  White  House 
Police  force — the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Depart- 
ment who  were  retired  prior  to  October  1, 
1956,  for  service-incurred  disability 
which  was  rated  at  100  percent  at  the 
time  of  their  retirement,  shall  havft  their 
annuities  computed  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  for  members  who  retired  for  serv- 
ice-incurred disability  subsequent  to  that 
date. 

The  ciu-rent  bill,  H.R.  2600,  is  sub- 
stantially identical  to  H.R.  2897  of  the 
90th  Congress,  which  passed  the  House 
on  April  24,  1967,  and  to  H.R.  4184  of  the 
91st  Congress,  approved  by  the  House  on 
July  14, 1969. 

BACKGROUND 

Ffom  1916,  when  the  policemen's  and 
flremten's  relief  fund  was  first  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Congress,  until  1957, 
there  was  never  any  disparity  in  the  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  members  of  the  fire 
department  and  the  several  police  forces 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  their 
widows  and  dependent  orphsmed  chil- 
dren. All  who  retired  at  the  same  rank 
and  with  the  same  length  of  service  re- 
ceived equal  amounts,  regardless  of 
changes  in  contribution  rates. 

In  1957,  however,  this  long-established 
policy  was  abandoned  by  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  85-147,  which  amended  the 
Policemen's  and  Firemen's  Disability  Act 
to  provide  substantial  Increases  in  the 
annuities  for  those  members  retiring 
after  October  1,  1956,  and  for  their 
widows  and  orphaned  children,  but  pro- 
vided no  Increases  whatever  for  annu- 
itants who  had  retired  prior  to  that  date, 
nor  for  their  surviving  dependents. 


HISTORY  or  LEGISLATION 

Because  of  the  hazards  and  vicissi- 
tudes Incident  to  service  In  these  police 
and  fire  forces,  members  of  this  com- 
mittee and  many  of  their  colleagues  in 
the  House  have  long  felt  that  this  dis- 
crimination in  the  annuities  for  retirees 
from  these  services,  and  for  their  sur- 
viving dependents,  is  unfair  and  should 
be  eliminated.  In  fact,  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Policemen's  and  Firemen's  Disability  Act 
in  1957,  it  was  recognized  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  some  adjustment  to 
the  pensions  of  the  older  retirees  should 
be  the  subject  of  future  legislation. 

mCED  FOR  LXGISLATION 

Prior  to  October  1,  1956,  a  member  of 
the  police  or  fire  departments  who  re- 
tired by  reason  of  disability  incurred  in 
line  of  duty  was  entitled  to  an  annuity 
not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  his  last  an- 
nual salary.  Such  a  member  retiring 
after  that  date  for  disability  incurred 
in  line  of  duty,  however,  receives  an  an- 
nual pension  computed  at  2  percent  of 
his  last  annual  salary  per  year  of  serv- 
ice, with  a  minimum  of  66%  percent  and 
a  maximum  of  70  percent. 

Our  committee  feels  strongly  that  this 
situation  is  a  gross  injustice,  and  that  at 
least  those  older  retirees  who  were  rated 
at  100-percent  disability  by  the  Retire- 
ment Board,  and  who  thus  sacrificed 
their  health  and  their  earning  abUity 
in  the  performance  of  their  hazardous 
service,  are  richly  entitled  to  the  same 
annuity  benefits  as  all  other  retirees  in 
similar  circumstances,  regardless  of  their 
date  of   retirement.   Furthermore,   our 
committee  is  convinced  that  the  Equali- 
zation Act  of  1923,  which  bases  all  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire  Depart- 
ment retirees'  pensions  upon  increased 
salaries  whenever  there  is  a  salary  in- 
crease for  these  forces,  does  not  provide 
truly  equitable  treatment  by  any  means 
for  these  older  totally  disabled  members, 
as  long  as  there  remains  a  disparity  of 
from  16%  to  20  percent  in  their  annuity 
rates  as  compared  with  those  of  their 
brothers  in  service   who   retired   after 
October  1,  1956.  These  men  faced  the 
same  hazards   of  service,  suffered  the 
same  loss  of  physical  ability  to  earn  their 
living  as  did  those  who  retired  imder  the 
same  circumstances  at  a  later  date,  and 
are  now  facing  the  same  high  costs  of 
living.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
the  view  of  our  committee  that  the  exist- 
ing difference  in  the  amounts  of  their 
annuities  should  be  eliminated,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  justice. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

For  these  reasons,  our  committee  urges 
favorable  action  on  H.R.  2600,  which 
provides  simply  that  members  of  the 
various  police  forces  and  the  EHstrict  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department  who  retired 
prior  to  October  1, 1956,  for  disability  In- 
curred in  line  of  duty  smd  which  was 
rated  at  100  percent  under  the  veterans 
manual  at  the  time  of  their  retirement, 
shall  have  their  annuities  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  formula  provided  by  the 
1957  amendments  to  the  Policemen's  and 
Firemen's  Disability  Act  which  have  been 
in  effect  since  October  1,  1956.  This  pro- 
vision is  to  be  effective  on  and  after  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  after  July 
1,  1971. 


This  would  increase  the  pension  rate  of 
such  a  retiree  from  the  present  figure  of 
50  percent  of  his  la&t  annual  salary  to  a 
minimum  of  66%  percent  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  70  percent,  depending  on  his 
length  of  service. 

A  survey  of  the  personnel  files  4  years 
ago  revealed  that  at  that  time,  there 
were  some  200  former  members  of  these 
police  forces  and  the  D.C.  Fire  Depart- 
ment who  had  retired  prior  to  October 
1,  1956,  for  disability  incurred  In  line  of 
duty  and  which  was  rated  at  100  percent 
under  the  veterans  manual  at  the  time 
of  retirement.  Today,  however,  only  156 
such  annuitants  survive,  and  hence  this 
is  the  number  who  will  be  affected  by  the 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

COST  ESTIMATES 

An  actuarial  projection  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department,  based  on  a  ran- 
dom sample  of  21  cases.  Indicates  that 
the  additional  cost  which  would  accrue 
from  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  would  be  some  $336,200;  and 
that  the  additional  cost  over  the  5-year 
period  through  fiscal  year  1976,  based 
upon  present  salary  levels,  would  amount 
to  a  total  of  $1,414,200. 

The  projection  indicates  also  that  the 
average  age  of  these  156  annuitants  is 
73  years,  and  that  there  will  be  no  sur- 
viving such  retirees  after  the  year  1995. 

The  complete  projection  furnished 
our  committee  Is  the  following. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN- 
PROJECTED  COST  OF  INCREASING  ANNUITIES  OF  100 
PERCENT  DISABILITY  CASES  WHO  RETIRED  PRIOR  TO 

OCT.  1,  1956 

(Dollar  amounts  In  thousands) 


Average 

Annual 

Fiscal  year 

number 

amount 

\i  increase 

1972 

150 

$1.008. 5 

J336.2 

1973 

138 

927.9 

309.3 

1974 

126 

847.2 

282.4 

1975 

114 

766.5 

255.5 

1976        

103 

692.5 

230.8 

1977 

91 

611.8 

203.9 

1978  

80 

537.9 

179.3 

1979  

69 

463.9 

154.6 

1980  

59 

369.7 

132.2 

1381     - 

50 

336.2 

112.1 

1982  

41 

275.7 

91.9 

1983 

33 

221.9 

74.0 

1984 

26 

174.8 

58. 3 

1985  

20 

134.5 

44.8 

1986 

15 

100.9 

33.6 

1987  

11 

74.0 

2«I 

1988            

8 

53.8 
40.3 

17.9 

1989  

6 

13.4 

1990 

4 

26.9 

9.0 

1991 

3 

20.2 

6.7 

1992        

2 

13.4 

4.S 

1993              

1 

S.7 
6.7 

2.2 

1994       

1 

2.2 

1995 

1 

6.7 

2.2 

Source:  Office  of  Debt  Analysis,  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  BROYHHiL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  bill  H.R.  2600,  which  is  de- 
signed to  correct  in  part  an  injustice  of 
many  years'  standing  with  respect  to  the 
pensions  paid  to  former  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force,  the  Fire  De- 
partment, the  U.S.  Park  Police,  the  Exec- 
utive Protective  Service,  and  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  who  were  retired  prior  to 
October  1,  1956.  This  bill  provides  that 
such  members  who  retired  for  service- 
incurred  disability  which  was  rated  at  100 
percent  shall  have  their  annuities  com- 
puted at  the  same  rates  which  are  pro- 
vided for  those  who  retired  for  disability 
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subsequent  to  October  1.  1956,  beginning 
July  1, 1971. 

Until  1957.  when  the  Congress  enActed 
major  amendments  to  the  D.C.  Police- 
men and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Act,  effective  as  of  October  1, 1956, 
there  had  never  been  any  disparity  In 
the  annuities  paid  to  retired  members  of 
these  forces  or  to  their  siuT^vin^  de- 
pendents. However,  these  amendiients 
established  for  the  first  time  a  very  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  aijnui- 
ties  granted  to  those  who  retired  prlbr  to 
the  above-cited  date  as  compared  to 
those  for  the  members  retiring  there- 
after. I 

I  and  some  of  my  colleagues  havi  felt 
strongly  that  this  action  was  basncally 
unfair,  and  some  of  us  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  made  repeated  ef- 
forts to  remove  this  differential  anfl  re- 
store the  traditional  equality  of  treat- 
ment to  all  such  retirees  and  theif  de- 
pendents. Through  our  efforts,  bills  were 
passed  by  the  86th  and  87th  Congresses, 
which  would  have  restored  this  eculty 
of  treatment  to  some  degree,  but  [both 
were  vetoed.  Late  in  the  87th  Congress, 
however,  we  did  succeed  in  enacting  Pub- 
lic Law  87-601,  which  equalized  the  pen- 
sions paid  to  widows  and  dependent  thil- 
dren  of  the  earlier  retirees  who  had  died. 
To  this  day,  however,  we  have  accom- 
plished nothing  to  equalize  the  annuities 
of  the  retired  members  themselves,  ex- 
cept for  section  108  of  the  1970  Pc^lice- 
men.  Firemen,  and  Teachers  Salary!  Act. 
which  provided  equality  of  annuiti«  for 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
who  retired  prior  to  October  1,  1956,|with 
the  rank  of  assistant  superintenaent ; 
and  this  affected  only  six  members.  1 

The  bUl  H.R.  2600,  which  is  essenliially 
identical  to  a  bill  which  I  introduced  on 
March  16,  1967,  will  provide  what  I  Con- 
sider a  very  meager  and  unsatisfa<^tory 
minimiun  of  justice,  by  equalizing^  the 
pensions  of  (Mily  those  members  whf)  re- 
tired prior  to  October  1,  1956,  foridis- 
ability  incurred  in  Une  of  duty  and  which 
was  rated  by  the  retirement  board  at  100 
percent  under  the  provisions  of  thej  vet- 
erans manual.  \ 

At  present,  these  older  disabled  retirees 
are  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  50  percent 
of  their  last  annual  salary.  Howeveii  the 
member  who  retired  after  October  1, 
1956,  for  any  degree  of  disability  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  his  retirement, 
draws  a  pension  computed  at  2  peicent 
of  his  last  annual  salary  for  each  year  of 
his  service,  with  a  minimum  of  66%  [per- 
cent and  a  maximimi  of  70  percent.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  these  men  flaced 
the  same  dangers  and  hazards  in  their 
daily  work,  and  are  now  beset  by  the 
same  inflated  and  steadily  rising  co^s  of 
living,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  situa- 
tion is  totally  Inequitable.  Nor  can  it  be 
considered  fair  because  of  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  members'  rate  of  contribu- 
tion toward  their  retirement  fund,  w(hich 
also  went  into  effect  as  of  October  1, 1956, 
in  view  of  the  great  and  increasing  differ- 
ence between  the  value  of  the  doUa^  be- 
fore and  after  that  time.  i 

In  the  bill  H.R,  2600,  we  are  not  aiking 
the  full  and  complete  equalization  of  an- 
nuities which  some  of  us  believe  io  be 


justified,  nor  even  equal  treatment  for 
all  members  who  are  retired  by  reason  of 
dist^biUty.  Rather,  we  seek  only  to  ob- 
tain for  the  earlier  retirees  who  were 
totally  disabled  in  service,  and  thus  have 
sacrificed  at  least  to  a  very  large  degree 
their  ability  to  earn  a  living,  the  same  fi- 
nancial reward  which  is  presently  grant- 
ed to  their  brothers  in  service  who  retired 
after  an  arbitrary  date  of  October  1, 
1956,  for  any  degree  of  disability  what- 
ever. Obviously,  many  of  these  latter  re- 
tirees are  capable  of  earning  a  substan- 
tial income  now  in  other  lines  of  work. 

In  1967,  there  were  192  former  mem- 
bers of  these  services,  living  and  drawing 
annuities,  who  had  retired  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1, 1956,  for  service-incurred  disability 
rated  at  the  time  of  their  retirement  at 
100  percent.  Today,  I  am  informed  that 
this  number  has  dwindled  to  156,  and 
that  this  group,  whose  average  age  is  now 
73  years,  will  cease  to  exist  after  1995. 
These  are  the  men  whose  annuities  would 
be  increased  by  this  proposed  legislation 
by  from  16%  percent  to  20  percent,  de- 
pending on  their  length  of  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  stated,  I  do  not 
consider  this  legislation  to  be  adequate, 
by  any  means,  to  eliminate  the  injustice 
which  I  feel  was  done  by  the  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
licemen's and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act.  As  a  matter  of  practical 
expediency,  however,  in  light  of  our  ex- 
perience in  earlier  Congresses,  I  strongly 
commend  this  measure  for  favorable  ac- 
tion by  my  colleagues  in  this  body,  as  at 
least  a  minimimi  of  just  treatment  for 
these  gallant  public  servants  who  gave 
so  much  of  their  lives  and  their  health 
for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
H.R.  2600  again  largely  for  procedural 
reasons.  As  was  true  of  H.R.  2598,  the 
District  government  was  not  given  the 
opportunity  to  present  its  views  on  this 
legislation. 

In  addition,  no  public  hearings  were 
held  on  the  measure  during  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
ability  of  our  retired  people  to  survive  in 
an  inflationary  economy  such  as  ours. 
But  with  respect  to  H.R.  2600,  I  note 
that  the  District  government  has  sub- 
mitted its  views  to  the  Senate  during  the 
91st  Congress  indicating  its  opposition 
to  this  bill  because  of  certain  in- 
equities H.R.  2600  imposes  upon  other 
civil  servants,  particularly  those  covered 
by  the  teacher  and  civil  service  pension 
systems. 

I  should  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
a  letter  from  the  Mayor  and  the  Deputy 
Mayor  which  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
during  the  91st  Congress  expressing  the 
District  government's  opposition  to  this 
legislation. 


For  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  1 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  reason 
for  the  opposition  of  the  District  govern- 
ment was  that  the  equalization  of  the 
firemen  and  police  pension  benefits 
would  create  an  inequity  in  the  pension 
system  because  the  teacher  and  civil 
service  pension  benefits  would  lag  hope- 
lessly behind  those  available  under  the 
police  and  firemen  pension  system. 

The  fact  is  that  police  and  firemen  who 
would  benefit  by  this  legislation  have  in 
the  last  few  years  had  their  benefits  In- 
creased by  85  percent  while,  for  example, 
teachers  and  others  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice pension  system  have  only  had  their 
benefits  increased  by  45  percent. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

oovzrnment  of  thx 
District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  DC,  February  26, 1970. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdimos, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  The  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  for  report 
HJl.  4184,  a  bill  "To  equalize  the  retirement 
benefits  for  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  are 
retired  for  permanent  total  dlsabUlty", 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
July  14,  1969. 

The  bill  provide  that  on  and  art«r  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  after  July  1,  1969 
the  retirement  benefits  of  police  and  firemen 
(and  of  officers  and  members  of  the  United 
State."*  Park  Police  force,  White  House  Poller 
force,  and  the  Secret  Service)  who  retlreci 
prior  to  October  1,  1956,  for  permanent  total 
disability  rated  at  100  per  centum  at  the  time 
of  retirement,  shall  be  computed  and  paid 
under  the  present  Policemen  and  Firemen's 
Retirement  and  Disability  Act,  which  became 
effective  October  1,  1956.  It  Is  estimated  that 
this  legislation  would  affect  approximately 
146  retirees.  Under  provisions  of  the  retire- 
ment law  applicable  to  police  and  firemen 
who  retired  prior  to  October  1,  1956,  these  re- 
tirees initially  received  in  retirement  com- 
pensation 50  p>er  centum  of  the  annual  salai7 
they  had  been  receiving  immediately  prior  to 
their  retirement.  The  Act  effective  in  1956 
provides  that  retirement  comi>ensatlon  shall 
be  a  minimum  of  66%%  and  a  maximum  of 
70%  of  the  azmual  salary  received  by  a  re- 
tiree immediately  prior  to  his  retirement. 

The  Commissioner  notes  that  due  to  the 
provisions  of  title  in  of  the  Act  approved 
June  20,  1953  (67  Stat.  75;  D.C.  Code,  sec. 
4-518),  relating  to  the  automatic  equaliza- 
tion of  the  pensions  of  police  and  firemen, 
the  annuities  of  retirees  retiring  prior  to 
July  1,  1956,  have  already  been  increased 
85%.  In  comparison,  legislation  enacted 
since  1956  has  provided  annuitants  who  re- 
tired prior  to  October  1,  1956,  under  District 
of  Columbia  teachers'  retirement  legislation 
and  United  States  civil  service  retirement 
legislation  with  cumulative  annuity  Increases 
totaling  only  45%.  Enactment  of  H.R.  4184 
would  provide  an  additional  Increase  in  the 
retirement  benefits  of  this  group  of  retired 
police  and  firemen,  thus  further  increasing 
the  existing  disparity  between  them  and 
other  government  retirees.  This  special  In- 
crease, over  and  above  the  equalization  fea- 
ture of  present  law,  would  amount  to  addi- 
tional increases  of  from  33%  to  40*^'.  The 
estimated  actuarial  cost  of  this  legislation  Is 
approximately  $250,000  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
This  amount  Is,  of  course,  expected  to  di- 
minish annually,  with  the  full  actuarial  cost 
estimated  to  be  approximately  $1,865,000. 

The  Commissioner  considers  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  to  be  Inequitable  In  relation  to 
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the  retirement  systems  of  other  District  of 
Columbia  government  retirees,  and  accord- 
ingly be  strongly  opposes  its  enactment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Graham  W.  Watt, 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Again,  may  I  conclude  by  saying  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  through 
social  security  increases  and  other  pen- 
sion funds  to  bring  retirement  and  social 
security  benefits  up  to  the  point  where 
all  of  our  elderly  citizens  can  live  with 
dignity.  However,  this  bill  is  only  a  stop- 
gap piece  of  legislation  which  leaves 
many  inequities  in  the  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  this  bill.  I  shall 
introduce  legislation  at  this  session  of 
Congress  that  will  provide  all  retirees 
who  retired  before  1956  and  who  are 
receiving  pensions  by  reason  of  their 
employment  retirement  benefits  equal  to 
those  benefits  persons  are  now  drawing 
who  retired  after  1956.  If  I  had  a  vote, 
I  would  vote  against  H.R.  2600,  and  I 
urge  you  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  referred  to 
possible  problems  dealing  with  certain 
other  groups  of  people,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia  schoolteachers. 

This  bill  does  not  address  itself  to  the 
problems  of  those  particular  people. 
We  can  handle  those  problems,  if  action 
is  needed,  in  other  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
correct  an  inequity,  an  inequity  that  was 
caused  by  an  act  of  Congress  back  in 
1956. 

The  District  government  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  matter.  We  are  being 
called  upon  today  to  correct  that 
inequity,  which  was  caused  by  this  body 
in  the  first  place.  The  cost  involved  is 
very  minor.  There  are  only  156  people 
affected.  These  are  former  District  of 
Columbia  policemen  and  firemen  who 
were  100  percent  disabled  in  the  line  of 
duty  prior  to  1956.  This  bill  seeks  to  bring 
their  pensions  in  line  with  the  annuities 
granted  those  members  who  were  dis- 
abled after  1956,  who  were  much  more 
generously  treated. 

If  the  gentleman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  knows  of  other  inequities,  let 
the  gentleman  introduce  corrective  legis- 
lation and  we  will  take  care  of  those 
problems  also.  However,  at  this  time,  we 
are  attempting  tc  provide  fair  treatment 
for  one  small  group  of  people  who  have 
been  totally  disabled  in  line  of  duty,  but 
who  were  disadvantaged  by  a  previous 
act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill. 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  support  of  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
BROYHILL),  may  I  say  that  if  the  Dis- 
trict government  has  any  fault  at  all 
to  find  because  of  so-caUed  inequities  in 
other  pay  scales,  if  they  would  bring  re- 
medial legislation  before  the  committee,  I 
am  sure  that  this  committee  vriU  give 
them  all  of  the  hearings  and  the  atten- 
tion that  they  would  require,  that  is  if 
those  people  would  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Congress.  Certainly  this  bill 
covers  an  timendment  to  the  act  by  the 
Congress,  and,  therefore,  should  be  dealt 
with  separately.  So  I  submit  to  you  that 
if  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
wants  to  have  remedial  action  on  other 
types  of  pensions  over  which  this  body 
has  control,  then  certainly  such  legisla- 
tion will  be  entertained. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLASS  A  RETAILERS'  LICENSES  UN- 
DER THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  6417) 
to  reduce  the  number  of  class  A  retail- 
ers' licenses  issued  and  outstanding  im- 
der  the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Act,  to  establish  the 
number  of  such  licenses  that  may  be  is- 
sued and  outstanding  under  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  f(dlows: 

H.R. 6417 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  any  per- 
son— 

(1)  lawfully  holding  a  class  A  retailer's 
license  Issued,  and  outstanding  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  AloohoUc  Beverage  Control  Act, 
and 

(2)  who.  on  such  date,  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  suspend,  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  three  years,  sales  of 
beverages  from  the  place  for  which  such 
license  was  Issued, 

may,  during  the  one-year  period  beginning 


on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  m  accordance  with  such  regvilations  as 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  shall  pre- 
scribe, return  such  license  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  can- 
cellation and  compensation. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shaU  pay  $10,000  to  each  person 
who  returns  a  license  for  cancellation  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (D  For  such  period  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  District  of  Co- 
liimbla  for  payments  made  under  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  the  CommlSEloner  may 
require  each  holder  of  a  class  A  retailer's 
license  Issued  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
'  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to  pay  each 
license  year.  In  addition  to  the  license  fee 
prescribed  by  section  41  of  such  Act  for  such 
year,  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  required  to  be  paid  for  a  license  year 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  by 
each  holder  of  a  class  A  retailer's  license,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  relative 
positions  of  the  holders  of  such  license  on 
the  basis  of  the  amount  of  gross  sales  of 
alcoholic  beverages  reported  by  each  such 
license  holder  for  the  preceding  license  year. 
In  the  case  of  any  license  holder  who  did  not 
report  any  such  sales  for  such  preceding  year 
or  whose  report  covers  only  a  portion  of  such 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  by  regulation 
determine  the  position  of  such  license  hold- 
er on  the  basis  of  such  additional  Informa- 
tion as  may  be  appropriate.  The  additional 
amount  to  be  paid  by  a  license  holder  for  a 
license  year  under  paragraph   (1)   shall  be — 

(A)  $100  If  the  license  holder  is  determined 
to  be  within  the  bott<«n  third  of  all  such 
license  holders, 

(B)  $200  if  the  license  holder  Is  determined 
to  be  wltbln  the  middle  third  of  all  such 
license  holders,  and 

(C)  $300  If  the  license  holder  Is  determined 
to  be  within  the  upper  third  of  all  such 
license  holders. 

Amounts  collected  under  this  section  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  general  fund  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

(b)  If  the  total  amount  collected  by  the 
Commlflsloner  under  this  section  exceeds  the 
total  amount  paid  by  him  under  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  shall. 
In  accordance  with  regulations,  make  such 
reduction  In  the  annual  license  fee  for  class 
A  retailer's  licensee  as  may  be  necessary  to 
return  to  each  licensee  his  proportionate 
share  of  such  excess. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  (1)  tlie 
term  "license  yesj"  means  the  twelve  month 
IJeriod  beginning  February  1  of  each  year, 
and  (2)  the  term  "alcoholic  beverages" 
means  the  beverages  which  the  holders  of  a 
class  A  retailer's  license  may  sell  under  such 
license. 

Sec.  3.  No  class  A  retailer's  license  may  be 
Issued  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  under  the  District  of  Columbia  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Control  Act  If  the  Issuance 
of  such  license  would  cause  the  total  number 
of  such  Uoenses  Issued  and  outstanding  un- 
der that  Act  to  exceed  three  hundred. 

Sbc.  4.  No  class  A  retailer's  license  may  be 
transferred  or  Issued  tinder  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
with  respect  to  any  place  which  Is  (as  de- 
termined under  regulations  of  the  District 
of  Colimibla  Council)  within  one  thousand 
feet  of  a  place,  the  class  A  retailer's  license 
for  which  was  returned  and  canceled  under 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hnae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  o/ 
America  in  Congrets  assembled.  That  (a) 
any  pierson — 

(1)  lawfully  holding  a  class  A  retailer's 
license  Issued,  and  outstanding  on  the  pate 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  LAct, 
and 

(3)  who,  on  such  date,  has  under  reglula- 
tions  under  such  Act  surrendered  his  Uc*nse 
to  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Boarti  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  safekeeping 
without  payment  of  the  annual  llcensa  fee 
required  under  such  Act, 
may,  diirlng  the  one-year  period  beglnjilng 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  I  and 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as!  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  shall  presc^be. 
return  such  license  to  the  Ccwnmlsalon^  <rf 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commissioner  ">  for 
cancellation. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  tq  pay 
to  each  licensee  who  returns  a  license;  for 
cancellation  under  this  Act  such  amirmt 
(not  to  exceed  «10,000)  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  a  panel  composed  of  a  represehta- 
tlve  of  the  licensee,  a  representative  oj  an 
association  of  class  A  retail  licensees,  and 
a  third  persMj.  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, who  niiU  serve  as  chairman.        j 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  For  such  period  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  District  of  Colom- 
bia for  payments  made  under  the  first  [sec- 
tion of  this  Act.  the  Commissioner  maj  re- 
quire each  holder  of  a  class  A  retailer'^  li- 
cense Issued  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to  paj 
such  time  In  each  Ucense  year  as  the 
mlsaloner  shall  prescribe.  In  addition 
license  fee  prescribed  by  section  11  of 
Act  for  such  year,  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.   ' 

(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  required  to  be  paid  for  a  license  year 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  by 
each  holder  of  a  class  A  retailer's  Ucensei  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  relative 
positions  of  the  holders  of  such  llcens4  on 
the  basis  of  the  amount  of  gross  salee  of 
alcoholic  beverages  reported  by  each  tuch 
license  holder  for  the  preceding  license  year. 
In  the  case  of  any  license  holder  who  dl<j  not 
report  any  such  sales  for  such  preceding  year 
or  whose  report  covers  only  a  portion  of  »uch 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  by  regulation 
determine  the  position  of  such  license  Hold- 
er on  the  basis  of  such  additional  Informa- 
tion as  may  be  appropriate.  The  additional 
amount  to  be  paid  by  a  license  holder  tor  a 
Ucense  year  vmder  paragraph  (1)  shall  be— 

(A)  $100  If  the  license  holder  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  within  the  bottom  third  o1 
such  license  holders, 

(B)  »200  If  the  license  holder  is  d< 
mined  to  be  within  the  middle  third  o} 
such  license  holders,  and 

(C)  $300  if  the  license  holder  is  deterr 
to  be  within  the  upper  third  of  all  su( 
cense  holders. 

Amovmts  collected  under  this  section 
be  deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
trlct    of    Columbia    in    the    United    St 
Treasury. 

(b)  If  the  total  amoiuit  collected  by |  the 
Commissioner  under  this  section  exceeds 
the  total  amount  paid  by  him  under  [the 
first  section  of  this  Act  and  any  other  dosts 
incurred  in  the  administration  of  this] Act, 
the  Commissioner  shall,  in  accordance  ^th 
regulations,  make  such  reduction  in  the 
annual  license  fee  for  class  A  retailer's  li- 
censes as  may  be  necessary  to  return  to  iach 
licensee  his  proportionate  share  of  such  ex- 
cess. 

(c)  Failure  of  a  licensee  to  make  the  ]  (ay- 
men  ts  required  under  this  Act  shall,  for  ]  lur- 
poses  of  section  17  of  the  District  of  Colui  ibla 


Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  25-118) ,  be  considered  a  violation  of  such 
Act. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  (1)  the 
term  "license  year"  means  the  twelve-month 
period  beginning  February  1  of  each  year, 
and  (2)  the  term  "alcoholic  beverages" 
means  the  beverages  which  the  holders  of  a 
class  A  retailer's  Ucense  may  sell  under  such 
Uoense. 

S«c.  3.  No  class  A  retailer's  license  may  be 
Issued  under  the  District  of  Columbia  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act  to  any  person 
unless  immediately  prior  to  the  time  such 
license  takes  effect — 

(1)  such  person  was  the  holder  of  a  class 
A  retailer's  license  (other  than  a  license  re- 
turned for  cancellation  under  this  Act) ,  or 

(2)  the  total  number  of  class  A  retailers' 
licenses  Issued  and  outstanding  under  that 
Act  Is  less  than  three  hundred. 

Sec.  4.  No  class  A  retailer's  license  may  be 
transferred  or  Issued  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  with 
respect  to  any  place  (other  than  a  place  for 
which  such  a  license  was  In  effect  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  time  the  license  to  be  Is- 
sued Is  to  take  effect)  which  Is  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council)  within  one  thousand 
feet  of  a  place,  the  class  A  retailer's  license 
for  which  was  retximed  and  canceled  under 
this  Act. 

Mr.  CABELL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation, as  indicated  in  the  title  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  6417,  Is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  package  liquor  store  licenses 
for  class  A  retailers  £uid  to  establish 
the  number  of  such  licenses  that  may 
be  issued  and  outstanding  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act. 

Class  A  retail  liquor  licenses,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  legislation,  must  be  held  by 
every  operator  of  a  package  liquor  store 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Alcohol 
Beverage  Control  Act  defines  such  li- 
censes and  provides  the  authority  of  the 
Alcohol  Beverage  Control  Board  to  issue 
regulations  and  supervise  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act. 

KAXnrDM    NTTMBEK    OF   LICENSES 

At  the  time  the  Alcohol  Beverage  Con- 
trol Act — District  of  Columbia  Code,  title 
25,  section  10,  and  the  following — was 
enacted  over  35  years  ago,  the  Alcohol 
Beverage  Control  Board  was  authorized 
to  Issue,  among  other  types  of  licenses, 
retailers  licenses,  class  A,  for  package 
stores.  No  limit  as  to  the  number  of  such 
stores  was  specified  in  the  act.  The  appli- 
cations for  and  the  issuance  of  such 
licenses  reached  proportions  which 
caused  the  Board  to  establish  a  ceiling 
number  of  300  for  such  licenses.  The 
number  of  class  A  retailers'  licenses  is- 
sued and  outstanding  was  and  has  con- 
tinued to  be  substantially  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  provided  by  regulation  because 


of  the  provisions  of  a  "grandfather 
clause"  continuing  the  license  privilege 
of  those  licensed  before  the  ceiling  num- 
ber was  set.  At  the  present  time  approxi- 
mately 387  licenses  are  outstanding. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  there  would 
be  a  statutory  maximum  of  300  such 
licenses  established,  the  same  number  as 
is  provided  under  present  regulation. 

SURRENDEB     AND     SATEKEKPIMO    OP    LICENSES 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Alcohol 
Beverage  Control  Act  and  the  regulations 
issued  under  it,  the  holder  of  a  class  A 
retail  license,  whose  place  of  business 
was  destroyed  during  an  emergency  or 
was  or  is  the  subject  of  condemnation 
action,  may  surrender  his  license  to  the 
ABC  Board  for  safekeeping  or  for  can- 
cellation. This  action  Is  volimtary  on  the 
part  of  the  licensee.  Where  the  surrender 
is  for  the  purpose  of  safekeeping  the 
regulations  provide  that  such  safekeep- 
ing may  not  extend  beyond  a  period  of  3 
years.  During  any  period  that  a  license 
has  been  surrendered  for  safekeeping, 
the  licensee  is  not  required  to  pay  the 
license  fees  or  to  operate  the  facilities 
for  which  the  license  was  granted. 

TTie  option  rests  v?lth  the  licensee  to 
have  the  license  restored  if  such  request 
is  made  within  the  3-year  period. 

According  to  the  testimony  received  by 
your  committee,  there  are  about  10  li- 
censees who  have  surrendered  their  li- 
censes to  the  ABC  Board  under  regula- 
tions at  this  time. 

In  testimony  before  your  subcommit- 
tee on  March  30,  1971,  representatives 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government, 
the  ABC  Board,  and  the  D.C.  RetaU 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association  were  In  gen- 
eral agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  Testimony  was 
given  to  the  effect  that  during  the  April 
1968  riots,  about  180  retail  beverage 
stores  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
either  totally  or  partially  destroyed. 
Some  licensees  have  been  unable  to  re- 
store their  retail  business  for  lack  of 
any  building  from  which  to  serve  cus- 
tomers. Such  conditions  are  completely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  licensees. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
cases,  some  licensees  are  located  In 
structures  which  have  been  or  will  be 
taken  pursuant  to  the  exercise  of  emi- 
nent domain  by  Government  authority. 
While  a  licensee  has  the  privilege  of 
seeking  another  location,  the  practical 
fact  is  that  such  relocation  possibilities 
are  extremely  limited  and  in  many  In- 
stances Impossible.  The  thrust  of  the 
pending  bill  is  directed  at  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  licenses  of  such  operators 
where  they  voluntarily  surrender  their 
licenses  and  request  cancellation  with 
reimbursement  as  provided  in  the  pend- 
ing proposal. 

The  bill,  as  amended  and  reported  by 
your  committee,  would  require  the  Al- 
cohol Beverage  Control  Board  to  levy  a 
special  assessment,  in  addition  to  regular 
license  fees  paid  by  all  class  A  retail 
liquor  dealers  which  would  be  used  to  es- 
tablish a  fund  account  from  which  deal- 
ers surrendering  and  returning  licenses 
for  cancellation  would  be  paid  the  rea- 
sonable value  of  the  license  but  not  to 
exceed  $10,000.  The  ceiling  amount  is 
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established  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  year  licensees  who  sold 
their  licenses  to  other  qualified  persons 
received  somewhat  less  than  $10,000. 

Since  the  reasonable  value  must  be  es- 
tablished for  the  purposes  of  cancella- 
tion and  reimbursement,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  provision  for  determining  the 
reasonable  value  of  such  property.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
panel  which  would  be  composed  of  three 
persons:  First,  a  representative  chosen 
by  the  licensee:  second,  a  representative 
of  a  Class  A  Retail  Licensee  Association; 
third,  a  designee  by  the  Commissioner 
for  the  District  of  Coliunbia  who  would 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  panel.  The 
panel  would  determine  the  reasonable 
value  to  be  offered  to  the  licensee  for 
the  cancellation  of  his  license. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   rtTND 

Your  committee  recognizes  that  any 
reimbursement  as  described  above 
should  be  made  only  from  moneys 
derived  from  a  private  source  so  that 
no  burden  would  be  placed  upon  the  gen- 
eral taxpayers.  The  bill  provides  that  at 
such  time  as  determined  by  the  ABC 
Board,  a  special  assessment  would  be 
levied  against  the  holders  of  class  A  re- 
tailers' licenses  to  accumulate  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  ABC  Board  is  authorized  to  clas- 
sify retail  dealers  according  to  the  vol- 
ume of  business  which  Is  reported  being 
done  annually.  Those  retail  licensees 
falling  into  the  lower  third  of  the  group- 
ing would  pay  an  additional  i  100  fee  Into 
the  fund.  A  middle  third  wduld  pay  $200 
and  the  top  third  of  the  dealers  would 
pay  $300  into  the  fund.  The  failure  of  any 
licensee  to  participate  in  this  funding 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Alco- 
hol Board  of  Control  Act.  All  dealers 
thus  would  share  In  a  contribution  to  the 
fund  to  the  extent  necessary  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose. 

As  the  ABC  Board  collected  the  addi- 
tional levies  from  the  licensees,  the 
funds  would  be  placed  In  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  spe- 
cial account  would  be  established  In  the 
general  fund  relating  to  this  particular 
purpose,  and  the  Congress  would  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  amounts  to  the 
ABC  Board  to  reimburse  licensees.  The 
ABC  Board  would  continue  the  special 
levy  on  licensees  imtil  such  time  as  there 
had  been  sufficient  funds  transferred  to 
the  general  fund  to  bear  the  final  cost  of 
the  bill  plus  all  costs  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  government. 


DURATION    OP   THE    PROGRAM 

The  terms  of  the  bill  provide  that  those 
licensees  who,  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  legislation,  have  stirrendered  their 
licenses  to  the  ABC  Board  for  safekeep- 
ing, may,  within  the  year  following,  ex-- 
ercise  the  option  of  requesting  reim- 
bursement for  permanent  cancellation  of 
the  license.  At  the  end  of  the  1-year  pe- 
riod, those  licensees  who  have  not  re- 
quested cancellation  and  reimbursement 
may  no  longer  exercise  the  option. 

The  ABC  Board  may  continue  the  levy 
for  such  period  of  years  as  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  payments  and  costs  for  the 
purpose  of  the  bill.  The  ABC  Board  will 


make  a  pro  rata  distribution  to  the  re- 
maining class  A  retail  licensees  of  any 
residue  in  the  fund  on  completion  of  the 
purpose  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  would  also  prevent  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  a  retail  liquor  store  with- 
in 1,000  feet  of  the  location  of  a  licensee 
whose  license  had  been  returned  to  be 
canceled  permanently.  Grandfather 
clause  protection  is  given  to  other  li- 
censees within  the  1,000  foot  radius.  No 
change  is  made  in  existing  regulations 
of  the  ABC  Board  relating  to  the  sur- 
render for  safekeeping  of  licenses.  The 
privilege  continues  during  and  after  the 
1-year  period  for  cancellation  and  reim- 
bursement for  licenses  provided  in  the 
bill. 

COMMITTEE    HEARINGS 

Your  committee,  as  Indicated,  held 
public  hearings  on  this  legislation  as 
proposed  in  similar  bills,  H.R.  1201,  H.R. 
4747  and  H.R.  6417.  Representatives  of 
associations  of  the  class  A  retail  liquor 
licensees  testified  In  detail  in  reference 
to  the  provisions  of  the  legislation.  Sup- 
port was  expressed  for  the  general  con- 
cept of  reduction  of  the  number  of  li- 
censees for  retail  package  store  opera- 
tions. 

The  Alcohol  Beverage  Control  Board 
was  represented  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  who  testified  concerning  the  desir- 
abiUty  of  the  legislation.  The  Office  of 
the  Corporation  Counsel  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  likewise  represented 
and  general  support  was  expressed  for 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distingtiished  gentleman  from  Texas 
who  is  handling  this  bill  yielding  to  me. 
As  I  understand  from  his  explanation, 
in  addition  to  a  careful  reading  of  the 
bill  and  the  report,  there  have  been 
changes  made  since  it  was  brought  up 
and  soimdly  defeated  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  in  the  last  Congress. 
Mr.  CABELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  But,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman — ^why    not    just    put    these 
licenses  on  the  open  market  and  let  them 
be  sold,  if  they  are  worth  something,  or 
not  be  sold  if  they  are  worth  nothing, 
or  if  there  is  an  imwlllingness  in  the 
burned  out  areas,  as  the  gentleman  refers 
to  it,  for  them,  for  them  to  be  sold? 
Why  tax  the  other  taxpayers,  or  at  least 
the    liquor    consumers    an    additional 
amount  in  order  to  subsidize  those  who 
will  not  willingly  reconstruct  their  own 
business. 

Mr.  CABELL.  The  thrust  of  it  actually 
is  to  reduce  as  early  as  possible  the  total 
number  of  package  stores  within  the 
District.  There  are  increasing  problems 
in  finding  locations  for  transfers  or  re- 
movals to  another  part  of  the  city  due 
to  zoning  or  due  to  other  restrictions. 
This  does  not  put  any  tax  on  the  general 
taxpayers.  It  puts  It  only  on  the  other 
package  store  operators,  and  at  their 
request.  Their  association  representing 
the  360  members,  I  think,  voted  unani- 
mously for  this.  Of  course,  it  will  reduce 
competition  to  some  extent. 


Mr,  HALL.  The  gentleman  has  an- 
swered part  of  my  question.  Obviously,  it 
would  reduce  competition — and  you  could 
not  expect  them  not  to  be  for  that.  But 
certainly  the  gentleman  does  not  think 
for  a  minute,  does  he,  that  this  wUl  not 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumers? 

Mr.  CABELL.  That,  of  course,  is  good 
reasoning  to  me  and  it  depends  on  how 
much  liquor  you  buy. 

Ml-.  HALL.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  as  a  good  Ozark  hillbilly,  I  am 
against  buying  any  of  it.  But,  I  recog- 
nize that  there  are  areas  in  which  there 
are  necessary  taxes  on  consumption,  but 
I  doubt  very  much  if  this  should  be 
passed  on  either  voluntarily  or  certainly 
by  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  remain  in  the  well,  we  can 
continue  our  colloquy  and,  of  coiu-se,  it  is 
for  that  purpose  that  I  have  asked  to  be 
recognized,  simply  in  the  interest  of  con- 
tinuity. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  taxation  and,  in- 
deed, the  distinguished  gentleman  has 
said  that  after  the  subsidy  for  the  burnt- 
out  operators  who  will  not  reopen  is  paid 
up,  that  then  the  tax  will  be  dropped. 
Mr.  CABELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  have  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing.  That  would  be  a  revealing  pre- 
sumption. But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  wonder 
wherein  lies  the  equity  of  Federal  legis- 
lation for  one  particular  area,  even  of 
the  Federal  City,  if  we  are  going  to  pass 
this  tax  along.  I  for  one  cannot  see  it, 
and  I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
hope  this  legislation  is  defeated  as  it  was 
In  the  past. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  th« 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CABELL.  With  reference  to 
whether  or  not  the  tax  is  ever  taken  off, 
that  is  specifically  written  into  the  bill. 
It  will  come  off.  So  it  is  not  Just  an  open- 
end,  blank  check  affair.  It  will  die  when 
the  licenses  have  been  surrendered  with- 
in 1  year  from  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  bill.  Then  that  tax  would  be  taken 
off.  It  would  not  set  a  precedent  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  anyone  else  to 
tie  into  any  type  of  license  other  than 
those  that  specifically  have  been  issued 
to  those  in  bumt-out  buildings  or  those 
that  have  been  displaced  because  of 
eminent  domain  proceedings  or  condem- 
nation of  their  properties.  So  the  bill  will 
not  set  a  precedent. 

That  means  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  no  obligation  to  retire  or,  rather,  to 
buy  in  licenses  from  any  other  source. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man's personal  reassurance  Is  very  reas- 
suring, but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  what 
that  would  not  establish  here  by  Federal 
legislation  a  precept,  tradition,  or  at 
least  an  example  that  other  municipali- 
ties, if  indeed  not  States,  might  borrow 
from  the  Federal  Government  suid  the 
U.S.  Congress — as  I  say,  even  though 
recognizing  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
Federal  City.  This  was  a  one-time,  we 
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hope,  malfeasance  of  individual  liberties 
by  people  who  acted  without  responslpil- 
Ity  in  the  buming-out.  Although  I  jam 
not  a  lawyer.  I  know  there  is  am  ancient 
common  law  that  says,  "Let  the  buyer 
beware."  I  know  that  it  is  possible  nn- 
der  the  existing  regulations  and  law,  ^ot 
only  of  the  ABC.  but  of  the  District  and 
so  forth,  for  them  to  move  to  relocfite 
within  a  reasonable  distance  under  the 
same  hcenses.  j 

As  you  say,  this  will  cull  a  few.  It  ioll 
make  competition,  or  at  least  potential 
competition,  less,  and  I  just  think  it  is 
not  a  fit  subject  for  Federal  legislatipn. 
and  I  wish  the  committee  had  not 
brought  this  back  even  with  the  changes 
therein  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CABELL.  If  the   gentleman 
yield  further 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  U^e 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  CABELL.  May  I  say  that  two 
States  have  enacted  similar  legislation 
to  this  to  cover  the  very  same  typei  of 
proposed  change  this  legislation  Was 
designed  for.  I  might  state  further  i  to 
the  gentleman  that  legislation  of  t^ 
type  very  definitely  is  an  obligation!  of 
this  Congress  uinder  our  obligation  I  to 
enact  legislation  for  the  EUstrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia. So  we  are  completely  in  orfler 
for  having  accepted  this  obligation.  It  is 
our  obligation. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  hope  the  gentleman  dpes 
not  think  I  was  casting  aspersions  Ion 
the  committee,  its  jurisdiction  or  s|u:- 
veillance.  I  certainly  was  not.  I  am  tak- 
ing about  the  broader  principles,  indeed 
the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
as  far  as  the  interstate  clause  or  ^e 
welfare  clause  is  concerned,  and  I  'do 
not  think  we  should  ever  use  Federal 
taxpayers'  money  or  moneys  derived  by 
legislative  act  of  the  Federal  Congrtss 
for  the  relief  of  segmental  areas  of  llhe 
United  States  or  specific  individuals  or 
class  organizations  such  as  the  Orgs 
zation  of  Beverage  Sellers.  It  is  in 
spirit  in  which  I  speak.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
in  which  I  oppose  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  can  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  position,  and  thank  him  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  b£ 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.     BKOTHILL    of    Virginia. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requls 
number  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  fr^m 
Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  pent 
legislation,  and  would  like  to  have 
remarks  associated  with  those  of 
gentleman  from  Texas.  I  think  we  m\ 
recognize  at  the  outset  that  it  is  alw£ 
extremely  difBcult  to  get  legislative  ap- 
proval by  this  body  for  any  bill  that  af- 
fects the  alcoholic  beverage  Industry. 

There  is  always  a  lot  of  emotionalism 
involved,  and  a  lot  of  misunderstanditig 
about  the  problems  involved,  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  people  who  have  sent  lus 
to  represent  them  in  this  legislative  bo4y- 

Thus,  I  recognize  the  problems  ma|iy 
of  my  colleagues  will  have  in  voting  ^r 
or  against  this  legislation.  But  it  is  a 
matter  we  are  confronted  with  and  whiph 
is  within  our  Jiu-isdiction  to  resolve. 


The  alcoholic  industry  is  highly  regu- 
lated. If  anything  is  to  be  done  about 
this  problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
we  in  the  Congress  will  have  to  make  the 
decision. 

All  we  are  doing  here  today  is  facing 
up  to  the  problem.  As  was  pointed  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  we  do  favor 
a  limitation  on  the  number  of  class  A 
retail  licenses  which  could  be  issued  in 
the  future  in  the  EXstrlct  of  Columbia. 
Yes,  this  may  have  a  tendency  to  reduce 
competition  somewhat  in  the  business. 
But  the  bill  would  still  permit  the  issu- 
ance of  at  least  300  class  A  licenses,  and 
I  believe  that  will  provide  su£Bcient  com- 
petition to  protect  the  interests  of  those 
among  my  colleagues  who  like  to  con- 
sume these  beverages  a  little  more  than 
others,  by  enabling  them  to  shop  around 
for  a  better  price. 

I  believe  the  alcohol-consimiing  public 
will  be  amply  protected  by  this  legisla- 
tion we  have  here  today.  Further,  this 
bill  will  provide  a  more  efficient  way  of 
pohcing  and  regulating  the  industry  in 
the  city.  It  will  prevent  the  shopping 
around  for,  or  the  selling  of.  these  li- 
censes. 

The  people  who  have  had  their  estab- 
Ushments  burned  out  may  be  willing  to 
go  out  of  business.  In  the  absence  of  this 
proposed  legislation,  they  will  be  encour- 
aged to  shop  around  to  sell  their  licenses, 
and  thus  bring  about  the  estabhshment 
of  other  retail  liquor  stores  In  other  lo- 
cations in  the  city. 

This  bill  will  encourage  the  cancella- 
tion of  these  licenses,  and  thus  will  serve 
to  bring  the  niunber  of  retail  stores  down 
to  the  statutory  limitation  which  the  bill 
provides;  namely,  300.  I  say  this  will 
cause  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  number 
of  possibly  undesirable  retail  liquor  es- 
tablishments which  are  now  located  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

And  this  can  be  done  without  any 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  or  to  the 
District  government.  P\irther,  the  peo- 
ple who  presently  hold  these  class  A  re- 
tall  licenses  are  willing  to  underwrite 
this  cost. 

I  also  acknowledge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
neither  the  passage  nor  the  defeat  of 
this  bill  today  will  rock  the  foundation 
of  this  Capitol  building.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  no  strong  personal  feeling 
in  regard  to  this  legislation.  But  I  do 
submit  that  If  this  bin  is  passed,  it  will 
provide  for  a  more  orderly  and  efficient 
means  of  regulating  this  industry,  which 
must  be  regulated. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRCVniLL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing this  legislation  before  us  today. 

As  Members  know,  I  am  familiar  with 
this  problem,  having  conducted  hearings 
on  crime  insurance.  I  know  the  plight,  as 
other  Members  know  the  plight,  of  some 
of  these  people  who  have  been  burned 


out.  They  have  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

I  believe  the  association  here  in  Wajsh- 
ington  should  be  commended  for  this 
most  worthwhile  program  to  help  their 
fellowman  get  reestablished. 

As  most  Members  of  the  Hoiise  know, 
all  over  America  communities  have  lo- 
cal options  as  far  as  taverns  and  liquor 
stores  are  concerned.  Many,  many  com- 
munities have  limited  the  number  of 
licenses,  all  over  the  country.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  in  the  District  of  Colxma- 
bia  should  not  limit  the  number  of 
licenses. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  in 
this  legislation  there  is  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  It  is  something  the  associa- 
tion wants  to  do  for  former  members  of 
the  association.  We  should  encourage 
these  people  who  want  to  help  their  fel- 
lowman in  business,  and  not  discourage 
them. 

F^irther,  I  should  point  out  that  both 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  have  en- 
acted legislation  which  i>arallels  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

Consequently,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  committee  and  vote  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  178,  nays  200,  not  voting  53, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  70] 
YEAS— 178 


Abbltt 

Clark 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Abemethy 

Collier 

Fuqua 

Abourw.lt 

Collins,  ni. 

Oarmatz 

Addabbo 

Colmer 

Oaydos 

Anderson, 

Cotter 

Gettys 

Calif. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Glaimo 

Annunzlo 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Orasso 

AsplnaU 

Davis,  Wis. 

Gray 

Baring 

de  la  Oarza 

Griffin 

Barrett 

Dent 

Grlffltha 

Bell 

Derwinskl 

Gude 

Bergland 

Dlggs 

Hagan 

Bevlll 

Donohue 

Haley 

Blaggl 

DOTO 

Hamilton 

Bingham 

Downing 

Hathaway 

Blanton 

du  Pont 

Hays 

Blatnlk 

Edmondson 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Boggs 

Eilberg 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Boland 

Esch 

Hicks,  Wash. 

BoUlng 

FasceU 

Hogan 

Brasco 

Plndley 

HoUfleld 

Brlnkley 

Fish 

Horton 

Brooks 

Fisher 

Hungate 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Flood 

Jacobs 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Jarman 

Byron 

Flynt 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Cabell 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Jones,  N.C. 

Carney 

Forsythe 

Karth 

Chappell 

Frelinghuysen 

Kazen 
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Kee 

Nelsen 

SlBk 

Kemp 

NU 

Slack 

Kluczynskl 

Obey 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Koch 

OKonskl 

Staggers 

Kuykendall 

O-NeUl 

Stanton, 

Kyros 

Passman 

J.  WUUam 

Landrum 

Patten 

Stanton. 

Lennon 

Pepper 

James  V. 

McFall 

Perkins 

Stephens 

McKlnney 

Poage 

Stuckey 

McMillan 

Podell 

Sullivan 

Macdonald, 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Symington 

Mass. 

Price,  lU. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mahon 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Teague,  Tex. 

MaUllard 

Puclnskl 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mann 

PiirceU 

Tlernan 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Quie 

Veysey 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Railsback 

Vigorlto 

Matsunaga 

Randall 

Waggonner 

Meeds 

Rees 

Ware 

Michel 

Robinson,  Va. 

Watts 

Mikva 

Roblson.  N.y. 

White 

MUler,  Calif. 

Rodino 

Whitten 

MiUs 

Rogers 

Williams 

Mollohan 

Roncalio 

WUson.  Bob 

Monagan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Winn 

MontKomery 

Rosenthal 

Wolff 

Moorhead 

Rostenkowski 

Yatron 

Morgan 

Roush 

Young,  Tex. 

Murphy,  111. 

Roy 

Zablocki 

Myers 

Satterfleld 

Zwach 

Matcher 

Shipley 
NAYS— 200 

Abzug 

Ford, 

O'Hara 

Adams 

wniiam  D. 

PeUy 

Alexander 

Fountain 

Pettis 

Anderson,  ni. 

Frenzel 

Peyser 

Andrews. 

Prey 

Pike 

N.  Dak. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Plrnle 

Archer 

Galiflanakis 

Poff 

Arends 

Goldwater 

Powell 

Ashley 

Gonzalez 

Price,  Tex. 

Badlllo 

Goodllng 

QuUlen 

Baker 

Green,  Oreg. 

Rarlck 

Beglch 

Grover 

Reld,  m. 

Belcher 

Hall 

Held,  N.Y. 

Bennett 

Hammer- 

Re  UBS 

Betts 

schmidt 

Riegle 

Blester 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Bow 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Rousaelot 

Brademas 

Harrington 

Roybal 

Bray 

Harvey 

Ruppe 

Broomfleld 

Hastings 

Ruth 

Brotzman 

Hawkins 

Ryan 

Brown,  Mich. 

Helstoskl 

St  Germain 

Brown,  Ohio 

Henderson 

Sandman 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

HUlls 

Sar banes 

Buchanan 

Hosmer 

Saylor 

Burke,  Fla. 

Howard 

Scherle    * 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hull 

Scheuer 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hunt 

Schmltz 

Burton 

Hutchinson 

Schneebell 

Caffery 

Ichord 

Schwengel 

Camp 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Scott 

Carey,  N.T. 

Jonas 

SebeUus 

Carter 

Kastenmeler 

Selberllng 

Cederberg 

Keating 

Shoup 

CeUer 

Keith 

Shrlver 

Chamberlain 

King 

Skubitz 

CblEholm 

Kyi 

Smith,  Caltf. 

Clancy 

Landgrebe 

Smith.  Iowa 

Clausen, 

Latta 

Snyder 

DonH. 

Leggett 

Spence 

Clawson,  Del 

Lent 

Springer 

Cleveland 

Link 

Steele 

Collins.  Tex. 

Long,  Md. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Conable 

Lujan 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Conte 

McClory 

Stratton 

Conyers 

McCloskey 

Talcott 

Coughlln 

McClure 

Taylor 

Crane 

McCoUister 

Terry 

Culver 

McCormack 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Danielson 

McDade 

Thompson,  N.J 

Delaney 

McDonald, 

Thone 

Dellenbdck 

Mich. 

Udall 

Dellums 

McKevltt 

Van  Deerlln 

Dennis 

Madden 

Vander  Jagt 

Devlne 

Martin 

Waldle 

Dickinson 

Mayne 

Wampler 

Dingell 

Mazzoll 

Whalen 

Dow 

MUler.  Ohio 

Whalley 

Drlnan 

Mlnlsb 

Whltehurst 

Dulski 

Mink 

Wiggins 

Duncan 

Minshall 

Wright 

Dwyer 

Mitchell 

Wydler 

Eckhardt 

MlzeU 

Wylle 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Morse 

Wyman 

Edwards.  Calll 

.  MoAher 

Yates 

Erlenbom 

Moss 

Young,  Fla. 

Eshleman 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Zlon 

Evans,  Colo. 

Nedzl 

F(dey 

Nichols 
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Anderson, 

Green,  Pa. 

Pickle 

Tenn. 

Gross 

Rangel 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Gubser 

Rhodes 

Ashbrook 

Halpern 

Roberts 

A^ln 

Hanley 

Roe 

Blackburn 

Hanna 

Runnels 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Harsha 

Sikes 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hubert 

Stafford 

Casey,  Tex. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Steed 

Clay 

Jones,  Ala. 

Stokes 

Gorman 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Stubblefleld 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lloyd 

UUman 

Denholm 

Long,  La. 

Vanlk 

Dowdy 

Mcculloch 

WldnaU 

Edwards,  La. 

McEwen 

Wilson, 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McKay 

Charles  H. 

Praser 

Melcher 

Wyatt 

Gallagher 

Metcalfe 

Gibbons 

Patman 

So  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Wld- 
naU. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  EMns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McBwen. 

Mr.  Slkes  wrlth  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Black- 
bum. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Floyd. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Rangel, 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Met- 
calfe. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Idr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Melcher. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Pickle. 

Messrs.  HELSTOSKI.  CELLER.  and 
SCOTT  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  DONOHUE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

TO  INCORPORATE  THE  PARALYZED 
VETERANS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colmnbia,  I  call  up  the  bill— H.R. 
2894 — to  incorporate  the  Paralyzed  Vet- 
erans of  America,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the  "Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  2894 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  persons,  to  wit:  Burton  Little, 
Chickasaw,  Alabama;  Tom  Goggln,  Phoenix, 


Arlzana;  Leonard  Chrysler,  Loe  Altos.  Cali- 
fornia; Wayne  L.  Capson,  Garden  Grove, 
California;  George  Boschet,  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland;  Robert  Classon,  New  York,  New 
York;  Edward  O.  Maxwell,  Miami,  Florida; 
Claude  C.  Beckham,  Irmo,  South  Carolina; 
Benny  Tlschetter,  Sioux  Palls,  South  Dakota; 
Frederick  T.  Gill,  Valley  Station,  Kentucky; 
Lee  M.  Qresham,  Wlxotn.  Michigan;  Conrad 
M.  Standlnger,  Memphis,  Tennessee;  Curley 
OuUet,  Denver,  Colorado;  Charles  Swartz, 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts;  Bolivar  Rivera, 
Rio  Pledras.  Puerto  Rico;  James  Schwlem, 
Pasadena,  Texas;  Robert  T.  Klgglns,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania;  Glenn  E.  Mayer,  Hlnes, 
nunols;  John  Novak.  Richmond,  Virginia; 
and  such  other  persons  as  are  members  of  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  and  their 
associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  created 
and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  by  the 
name  of  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
(hereinafter  refeired  to  as  the  "oorpwa- 
tlon") . 

Sec.  2.  The  persons  named  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  or  their  successors,  arc  here- 
by authorized  to  complete  the  organization 
of  the  corporation  by  the  selection  of  of- 
ficers, the  adopitlon  of  a  coaistltutlon  and  by- 
laws, and  the  doing  of  such  other  acts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  such  purpose . 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  shall  be — 

(a)  to  preserve  the  great  and  basic  truths 
and  enduring  principles  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded; 

(b)  to  form  a  national  association  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  who  have  suffered  injuries 
or  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord; 

(c)  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  needs 
and  problMns  of  paraplegics; 

(d)  to  promote  medical  research  In  the 
several  fields  connected  with  Injuries  and 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  including  research 
In  neurosxirgery  and  orthojjedlcs  and  in 
genitourinary  and  orthopedic  appliances; 
and 

(e)  to  advocate  and  foster  complete  end 
effective  reconditioning  programs  for  para- 
plegics. Including  a  thorough  physical  re- 
conditioning program,  physiotherapy,  com- 
petent walking  Instructions,  adequate  guid- 
ance (both  vocational  and  educational), 
academic  and  vocational  education  (bcith  In 
hospitals  and  in  educational  institutions), 
psychological  orientation  and  readjustment 
to  famaiy  and  friends,  suid  occupational 
therapy   (both  functional  and  diversional). 

Sec.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  peri>etual 
succession  and  shall  have  power — 

(a)  to  sue  and  be  sued : 

(b)  to  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  such 
reel  and  personal  property  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  corporate  purposes; 

(c)  to  make  and  enter  Into  contracts; 

(d)  to  accept  gifts,  legacies,  and  devises 
which  win  further  the  corporate  purposes 

(e)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  ot 
the  corporation.  Issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
sectire  the  same  by  mortgage,  subject  In  every 
case  to  all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal 
and  State  law; 

(f)  to  adopt  and  alter  a  corporate  seal; 

(g)  to  establish,  regulate,  and  discontinue 
subordinate  State  and  regional  organiza- 
tions and  local  chapters  or  posts; 

(h)  to  choose  such  officers,  representa- 
tives, and  agents  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  corporate  purposes; 

(I)  to  establish  and  maintain  offices  for 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation; 

(J)  to  adopt  and  alter  a  constitution  and 
bylaws  not  Inconslatent  with  law; 

(k)  to  publish  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
other  publications; 

(1)  to  adopt  and  alter  emblems  and 
badges;  and 

(m)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things 
necessary  and  proper  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects and  purposes  of  the  corjwratlon. 
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Bkc.  5.  The  corporation  shall  bave  zu> 
power  to  Issue  capital  stock  or  engage  In 
business  lot  pecuniary  proflt  or  gain. 

S*c.  6.  The  corporation  shall  be  nonpolftl- 
cal  and.  as  an  organisation,  shall  itot  funilsh 
financial  aid  to,  or  otherwise  promote  the 
candidacy  at,  any  person  seeking  public 
office.  i 

S«c.  7.  Any  American  citizen  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  membership  In  the  corporation  i^ho 
was  regularly  enlisted,  Inducted,  or  comi]fls- 
sUTned,  and  who  was  accepted  for.  or  wasjon, 
active  duty  In  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  CotP*. 
Air  Force,  or  Coa«t  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  or  our  allies.  Service  with  the  An^ed 
Forces  must  have  been  terminated  by  dis- 
charge or  separation  from  service  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable:  Provided, 
however.  That  persons  otherwise  eligible! for 
membership  who  are  on  active  duty  or  ^ho 
must  continue  to  serve  after  the  oessaljlon 
of  hostilities  are  also  eUglble  for  meml>er- 
shlp:  i4nd  provided  further,  That  member- 
ship shall  be  limited  to  such  persons  as  Have 
suffered  spinal  cord  Injuries  or  dls#ase 
whether  service  connected  or  nonservlce  afc>n- 
nected  In  origin.  I 

Sbc.  8.  The  headquarters  and  principal 
place  of  bu&lnees  of  said  corporation  shalj  be 
located  In  the  Dl^rlct  of  Coltunbia,  but  ,the 
activities  of  said  orgaalzatlon.  as  set  jout 
herein,  shall  not  be  confined  to  said  city,  but 
shall  be  conducted  throughout  the  several 
States  and  any  territory  or  pcasesslon  of  jthe 
United  States.  I 

Sec.  9.  In  the  event  of  a  final  dissolution 
or  liquidation  of  s\ich  corporation,  and  ajfter 
the  discharge  or  satisfactory  provisional  for 
the  dl«harge  of  all  Its  liabilities,  the  i  re- 
maining assets  of  the  said  corporaticm  spall 
be  transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion te  be  applied  to  the  care  and  com(fort 
of  paralyzed  veterans.  \ 

Sbc.  10.  The  corporation  and  Its  State  and 
regional  organizations  and  local  chapteiv  or 
poKts  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
to  have  and  uee  In  carrying  out  Its  purptoees 
the  name  "Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amerfca," 
and  such  seals,  emblems,  and  badges  as  jthe 
corporation  may  lawfully  adopt.  • 

Sk;.  11.  The  corporation  shaU  keep  correct 
and  oomplete  books  and  records  of  accqunt 
and  shall  also  keep  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Its  members,  executive  conunlitee, 
and  committee,  having  any  of  the  authcjrlty 
of  the  executive  committee;  and  shall  keep 
at  Its  registered  office  or  principal  offlte  a 
record  giving  the  names  and  addresses  oC  its 
members  entitled  to  vote;  and  permlH  all 
books  and  records  of  the  corporation  t^  be 
Inspected  by  any  member  or  his  agent  or 
his  attorney  for  any  proper  purpose  at '.  any 
reasonable  time. 

Sec.  12.  As  a  condition  precedent  to{  the 
exercise  of  any  power  or  privilege  h^eln 
granted  or  conferred,  the  corporation  $hall 
file  m  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  each  ^tate 
or  of  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  In  which  organizations,  chap- 
ters, or  posts  may  be  organized,  the  qame 
emd  post  office  address  of  an  autbotlzed 
agent  upon  whom  local  process  or  demi^nds 
against  the  corporation  may  be  served. 

Sbc.  13.  Such  provisions,  privileges,  and 
prerogatives  as  have  been  granted  he<eto- 
fore  to  other  national  veterans'  orgarUzailons 
by  virtue  of  their  being  Incorporated  by  ton- 
gress  are  hereby  granted  and  accrue  td  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  No  part  of  the  ixxsomje  or 
assets  of  the  corporation  shall  inure  toi  any 
member,  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
corporation  or  be  distributable  to  any  Iper- 
son  dvuing  the  life  of  the  corporation  or  Upon 
Its  dissolution  or  final  liquidation.  Nothleg  In 
this  subsection,  however,  shall  be  constfe-ued 
to  prevent  the  payment  of  reasonable  Com- 
pensation to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
corporation  or  to  prevent  their  relmb|irse- 
ment  for  actual  necessary  ezpensei  In 
amounts  approved  by  the  corporation's  board 
of  directors. 


(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  members,  officers,  directors,  or  em- 
ployees. Any  director  who  votes  for  or  assents 
to  the  making  of  such  a  loan,  and  any  of- 
ficer who  participates  in  the  making  of  such 
a  loan,  shaU  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable 
to  the  corporation  for  the  amoiuit  of  such 
loan  until  the  repayment  thereof. 

Sec.  15.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

Sec.  16.  The  provisions  of  sections  2  and  3 
of  the  Act  of  Augiist  30,  1964  (36  U.S.C.  1102, 
1103),  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit 
of  accounts  of  private  corporations  establish- 
ed under  Federal  law"  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  corporation. 

Sec.  17.  The  right  to  alter,  amend.  o» 
repeal  this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H  Jl.  2894 
is  to  grant  a  Federal  charter  of  incor- 
poration to  the  Paraljrzed  Vetersms  of 
America. 

This  bill  is  substantially  identical  to 
H.R.  11131  of  the  90th  Congress,  which 
passed  the  House  on  October  17, 1967,  and 
to  H.R.  1783  of  the  91st  Congress,  ap- 
proved by  the  House  on  October  7,  1969. 

BACKGROTTNO 

Pounded  in  Chicago  in  February  of 
1947,  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
is  an  organizaticaii  c(»isisting  of  some 
5,500  active  members  from  every  State  in 
the  Union,  who  comprise  21  chapters 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  organization  is  nonpolitical 
and  nonsectarian,  with  the  sole  quali- 
fication for  membership  being  that  the 
individual  be  a  service  veteran  and  that 
he  have  a  spinal  cord  injury  or  disease. 
There  are  presently  12,000  to  15,000 
veterans  suffering  from  this  type  of  dis- 
ability, including  those  from  Vietnam. 
Hence,  the  membership  of  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America  includes  40  to  50 
percent  of  its  total  potential.  Its  national 
headquarters  is  located  at  3636  16th 
Street  NW.,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Prior  to  World  War  n,  few  persons  af- 
flicted with  paraplegia  lived  beyond  6 
months.  The  advent  of  the  so-called 
miracle  drugs,  however,  accompanied  by 
newly  discovered  medical  techniques, 
gave  the  paraplegic  limited  health  and 
increased  his  lifespan.  Thus,  medical 
science  had  devised  the  means  to  pre- 
pare him  phjrsically  for  the  outside  world, 
but  more  was  needed.  For  the  paraplegic 
was  a  new  kind  of  human  being.  Pew  real- 
ized the  appalling  extent  of  his  injury  or 
the  many  problems  he  must  conquer  to 
again  become  a  part  of  the  mainstream 
of  our  society.  Many  customs,  laws,  and 
usages  were  at  variance  to  the  para- 
plegic's way  of  life.  Ways  had  to  be  found 
to  modify,  to  liberaJize,  and  to  acclimate 
this  new  way  of  living  so  that  these  men 
could  become  a  useful  part  of  our  society. 

In  1946,  the  2,500  living  paraplegics 
and  quadriplegics  were  grouped  in  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  located 
in  Boston,  Mass..  New  York.  N.Y.,  Chi- 
cago, m..  Richmond,  Va.,  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  and  Van  Nuys.  Calif.  They  were 
quick  to  recognize  the  new  problems 
their  presence  created  in  the  physical, 
social,  and  industrial  worlds.  For  this 
reason,  ttiese  groups  formed  local  orga- 
nizations to  face  these  problems  as  best 
they  could. 


This  was  the  situation  which  led  to  the 
meeting  of  representatives  of  these  lo- 
cal groups  the  following  year,  and  the 
founding  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America. 

WORK    OF    THE    ORGANIZATION 

The  principal  aim  of  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America  is  to  promote  re- 
search in  the  area  of  paraplegia  and  its 
rehabilitative  problems.  During  the  21 
years  of  its  life,  this  organization  has 
accomplished  an  outstanding  record  of 
service  in  this  area,  both  to  its  mem- 
bers and  to  civilian  paraplegics.  A  few 
examples  are  the  following: 

First.  Created  the  National  Paraplegia 
Foundation,  a  separate  and  independent 
organization  to  promote  medical  re- 
search in  the  several  fields  connected 
with  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

Second.  Contributed  over  $200,000 
from' its  meager  resources  to  that  orga- 
nization for  spinal  cord  research,  and 
for  the  development,  printing,  and  dis- 
tribution of  several  publications  de- 
.signed  to  inform,  sissist,  and  educate  all 
those  persons  afflicted  with  similar  dis- 
abilities. 

Third.  Provided  the  fimds  necessary  U* 
conduct  a  joint  study,  imder  the  admin- 
istration of  the  National  Paraplegls 
Foundation  and  the  then  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration,  on  the  serv- 
ice needs  of  paraplegics  and  quadri- 
plegics. 

Fourth.  Established  in  1961  a  national 
service  program  for  its  members,  and 
has  served  them  at  an  annual  cost  aver- 
aging $30,000.  This  year,  the  organiza- 
tion's budget  for  the  service  program 
amounts  to  $28,000. 

In  addition,  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  has  cooperated  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  in  its  program  of  em- 
ployment for  the  handicapped.  It  has 
conducted  its  own  intensive  program,  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Commis- 
sion Architectural  Barriers,  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  tu-chitectural  barriers  to  the 
handicapped.  They  are  an  active  member 
of  the  United  States  Council  of  the  World 
Veterans  Federation,  the  mission  of 
which  is  to  assist  the  veterans  of  other 
nations  and  to  promote  international 
peace  and  security  through  support  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  Also,  they 
have  cooperated  with  many  other  Fed- 
eral and  private  agencies  on  problems  of 
the  handicapped. 

As  a  means  of  raising  funds,  as  well  as 
providing  a  needed  recreational  outlet 
for  its  members,  the  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America  promotes  wheelchair  basket- 
ball teams.  The  team  in  Boston,  known 
as  the  New  England  Clippers,  is  now  in 
its  20th  year  of  continuous  play,  and 
three  of  its  members  are  paraplegic  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n. 

In  short,  this  organization  has  been 
unstinting  to  its  efforts  to  assist  in  and 
promote  programs  on  both  the  national 
and  the  international  level,  in  an  earnest 
desire  to  serve  these  most  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  who  have  fought  to  pre- 
serve our  national  heritage. 

NEED  rOR  LEGISLATION 

The  Federal  charter  which  H.R.  2894 
will  grant  to  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  will  accredit  that  organization 
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with  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
enable  their  national  service  oflttcers  to 
represent  their  members  before  that 
agency.  The  organization  will  also  ac- 
quire the  respect  and  stature  which  ac- 
crue only  to  organizations  with  congres- 
sional recognition. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Our  committee  feels  that  in  ite  24  years 
of  existence,  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  has  proved  worthy  of  all  the 
recognition  and  support  vrtilch  the  Con- 
gress can  offer,  and  is  pleased  to  com- 
mend to  the  House  this  bill  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  this  selfless  and  gal- 
lant organization. 

This  legislation  has  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2894  to  grant  a  Federal  charter  of  incor- 
poration to  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,  Inc. 

This  bill,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  Is 
similar  to  bills  which  have  passed  on  two 
previous  occasions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear  Mr.  Rodriguez, 
national  president  of  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America,  Inc.,  testify.  In  my 
opinion  his  group  has  presented  con- 
structive proposals  designed  to  assist  all 
veterans  as  well  as  those  members  of  his 
group,  who  have  special  problems  re- 
quiring exceptional  handling  and  en- 
deavor. ,_,... 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  this  orgsuilzation  deserves  to  receive 
a  charter  on  its  own  merit  similar  to 
those  of  other  vetersuis*  organizations 
which  have  previously  been  chartered. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Spesdcer,  the  organization  of  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America  has  been  In 
existence  for  24  years.  This  legislation  Is 
very  worthy  of  support  because  recogni- 
tion should  be  extended  to  this  veterans 
organization  as  provided  for  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
biU. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  bill  was  ordered  bo  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  comradeship  displayed  by  this  or- 
ganization has  help>ed  many  disabled 
veterans — and  their  action  has  helped  all 
Americans. 

I  say,  once  again,  congratulations  to 
this  organization. 


PARALYZED  VETERANS 
AMERICA 


OF 


Mr.  HILLiIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
Indiana's  711.000  veteran  population,  I 
salute  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica for  having  received  this  vote  of  con- 
fidence by  the  Congress  for  a  national 
charter. 

This  honor  to  this  service  organization 
is  well  deserved  and  as  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  the  IndiEina  delegation  to  serve  on 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
I  am  honored  to  add  my  support. 

This  organization  has  through  their 
progams  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's disabled  servicemen. 


INCORPORATING    THE    MERCHANT 

MARINE       VETERANS       ASSOCIA- 

TTON 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dl- 
recticHi  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill.  HJR. 
6105,  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  War  Veterans  Association, 
and  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6105 

A  blU  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Merchant 

Marine  War  Veterans  Association 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  named  persons,  to  wit : 

Raymond  Jacobs.  Chicago.  Illinois; 

Tom  Truxtun  McWade.  Chicago,  Illinois; 

John  Scotello.  Chicago.  Ullnola; 

E.  A.  Garrett,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

F.  L.  Staszewskl,  Chicago,  IlUnols; 
Frank  L.  Morgan,  Bensenvllle,  Illinois; 
Ira  E.  Bishop.  Homewood.  nilnoifl; 
Robert  Kaforski.  Chicago.  Illinois; 
Thomas  V.  Murphy,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
James  W.  MacKenzle,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Stanley  T.  Deerlng,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Robert  H.  Salvesen,  Franklin  Park,  Illinois; 
Charles  W.  Wilson,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Chester  L.  Ratowskl.  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Oble  A.  Hawker.  Senior,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

Art  Payne,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

William  Q.  May,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Alfonso  DeSoto,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

CapUln  Daniel  C.  Green,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Robert  J.  Morgan,  Skokle,  Illinois; 

Robert  Broadhead,  Elmhurst,  Illinois; 

Raymond  E.  Gongola,  Elmwood  Park,  Illi- 
nois; 

James  Sheehan,  Downers  Grove,  lUlnoU; 

WlUl  Willis,  Lake  Forest,  Blinois; 

Terry  Kenny,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Captain  David  A.  Jones.  Chicago.  lUinola; 

George   Bean,    Chicago,    Illinois; 

William  Berkovltz.  Chicago,  Illinois; 

John  Dewar.  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Prank  Draper,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

John  S.  Hambrlght,  Chicago,  lUlnols; 

Robert  Kfuinberg,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Georgeiraudermlth.  Chicago,  IlUnols; 

Johxi  oTMead.  Chicago.  lUinMs; 

Barrf  A.  Skinner.  Chicago.  Illinois; 

Captain  Robert  Ammon.  Chicago,  nilnola; 

Jiack  BlUow,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Captain  Roy  Chrlstianson,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois; 

WiUlam  J.  Curtln,  Chicago.  nilnoU; 

Harry  L.  Slegler.  Chicago.  IlUnols; 

Captain  Don  K.  McRae.  Chicago,  Illinois: 

Richard  Nowak,  Chicago,  niinolB; 

Stanley  M.  Repei,  Chicago,  IlUnols; 

Hoscoe  J.  Williams,  Chicago,  nUnols; 

William  Pitch,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Richard  Christ,  Chicago,  Illlnots; 

George  8.  Cronk.  Chicago.  DUnols; 

Joe  Rosengard,  Chicago,  nitnols; 

Joaeph  W.  Ziim.  Chicago,  nilnola; 

Louis  Roekopf,  Cicero,  IlUnols; 

R.  Wojcuklewlcz,  Chicago,  minoia; 

Walter  J.  Hetzel.  Chicago,  Illinois; 

Bertram  W.  Brown,  Oak  Park,  Illinois; 


Captain  John  J.  Klocko,  Junior,  Prospect 

Heights.  lUlnols; 

Louis  B.  Lambert.  Claremont,  IlUnols; 
Nick  J.  DeBrown,  Franklin  Park.  niiQOla; 
Thomas  P.  SkahlU,  Elmhurst,  Illinois; 
WUllam  Bradley,  Deerfleld,  Illinois; 
R.  B.  Poryart.  Olney.  IlUnds; 
J.  J.  Pahrenbach,  Glenview.  IlUnois; 
Michael  S.  Morgan,  Skokle.  UUnols; 
Vem  Colvln.  Lombard,  Illinois; 
Phil  Provenzano.  Addleon.  lUlnois; 
Sid  Luckman.  Highland  Park,  Illinois; 
Reverend  Arnold  J.  Parker.  Hlverdale.  DU- 
nols; 
Harold  Kowalskl,  Cicero.  Illln<rfa; 
Bud  Carlson.  Lombard.  Illinois; 
Robert  A.  Carlsen.  Berwyn,  IlUnols; 
Steve  Manooklan,  Melrose  Park.  nUnols; 
Joeeph  M.  Kerekee.  Dee  Plalnes,  minoie; 
Robert  E.  Olson,  Mount  Vernon,  lUlivol*; 
E.  E.  Mllde,  Champaign,  Illinois; 
Ken  Bruckelmeyer.  Worth,  nitnols; 
K.  J.  Bailey.  Gumec.  HIIdoIb; 
Cbarlee  W.  Wright.  OhlUicothe.  lUlaola; 
Thomas  A.  Roes.  Chicago.  Illinois; 
John  Mlaso,  Chicago,  Ellnols; 
Paul  Maresky,  Chicago,  IlUnola; 
Benjamin  J.  Llnkus.  Chicago.  IlUnols: 
Anton  A.   Bernackl.   Chicago,  Illinois: 
Vincent  Plack,  Chloago,  Illinois; 
Prank  A.  Mendyke,  Chicago.  HUnote; 
August  J.  Goyke,  Chicago,  nilnols; 
Ray  Lltterskl,  Chicago,  nilnols; 
Richard  L.  Anderson,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Kenneth  P.  Clausen,  Pond  Du  Lac,  Wiscon- 
sin; 
Ferdinand  J.  Simon,  Lutcher,  Louisiana; 
Richard  M.  Stevenson,  Oroton,  Connecti- 
cut; 
Joe  R.  McAllister,  Madison,  South  Dakota; 
Paul  H.  Apmann.  Saint  Petersburg.  Florida; 
B.  Alan  Stone,  Greeley.  Colorado; 
H.  K.  Martin,  Muskegon,  Michigan; 
Richard  A.  Sells,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri; 

Charles  J.  Stelchen,  El  Segundo,  California; 

Raymond  L.  Loftesness,  Slouz  Falls,  South 
I>akota: 

Martin   Avignon.   Junior,   Laurel,   Missis- 
sippi; 

Clyde  J.  Beck,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 

Arthur  Cbambless,  Saralan,  Alabama; 

Laurence  N.  Holden,  Lincoln,  Rhode  Is- 
land; 

Glen  U.  Svaren.  Ashland.  Oregon; 

Captain  John  L.  Beebe.  New  Shrewsbury, 
New  Jersey; 

Frank  Harveston,  Augusta,  Georgia; 

Robert  HotchklBs,  Sedley,  Virginia; 

Floyd  W.  Reed,  Pickstown,  South  Dakota; 

Richard  R.  Meurer,  BlUlngs,  Montana; 

Warren  Peterson,  IndianapoUs.  Indiana; 

Eleuterlo  Rosa,  Bronx,  New  York; 

Vergil  Patrick,  Andrews,  Texas; 

Gordon  Westford,  Spokane,  Washington; 

H.  S.  Feay,  Junior,  Sioux  FaUs,  South  Da- 
kota; 

Robert  J.  Oarvey,  Roswell.  New  Mexico; 

Wellington  CooUdge,  Saratoga,  Wyoming; 

David  E.  Fisher,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania; 

Sterling  Hayden,  Nantucket,  Massachu- 
setts; 

Frank  A.  Joslyn,  Rock  Rapids,  Iowa; 

H.  S.  Feay,  Junior,  Sioux  Palls,  South  Da- 
kota; 

Robert   B.    Armstrong,    Junior.   Portlantl, 

Maine; 

Richard  R.  Powers.  ClarksvlUe.  Tennessee; 

Joseph  D.  KeUy.  Mansfield.  Ohio; 

Frank  H.  Throop,  Marshall,  Minnesota; 

E.  K.  Verley.  Sioux  Falls.  South  Dakota; 

Charles  W.  Bartlett,  VaUey  City,  North 
Dakota; 

Elwln  B.  Benson,  OTIelU,  Nebraska; 

Robert  R.  Shebal,  El  Cajon,  California; 

Lester  Sampson,  Sioux  FaUs,  South  Da- 
kota; 

Charles  Shaw.  Detroit,  Michigan; 

John  Roscoe,  Pueblo.  Colorado; 

Vicente  R.  Santos.  Lake  Pladd.  Florida; 

Domenico    GaUo.   Danbury.    Connecticut; 

James  Chrystal.   New  Orleans.   Louisiana; 
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Eugene   A.    Peterson,    Slouz   Falls,    ^uth 
Dakota; 

James  P.   Grant,  Washington,  DlstrlJDt  of 
Coliunbla: 

Captain  William  W.  Clendanlel,  Baltl^re, 
Maryland: 

Leonard  A.  CemJk,  Milwaukee,  Wlsccbaln; 

Ralph  S.  Floyd.  Booton,  Massachusetts; 

Philip  Klein,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania: 

Dale  Dean,  Sioux  Palls.  South  Dakota; 

Roy  Myers,  EH  Paso.  Texas; 

Captain    Clair   F.    Bee,    Cornwall   on   the 
Hudson,  New  York;  j 

Charles  R.  Kluge.  Gary.  Indiana;         I 

Dale  A  Meurer,  East  of  BllUngs.  Montana; 

wnuam  A.   B4cGregar,   North  Providence, 
Rhode  Island;  ' 

William  Meyer.  Volga,  South  Dakotat 

George    Holland,    New    Providence,     New 
Jersey; 

Robert  A.  Graves.  Minneapolis,  MlnndBOta; 

Elton  E.  DaUn.  Ashtabula,  Ohio;         i 

John  B.  Orrand.  Nashville,  Tenness«(B: 

Barl  D.  Muhs.  Stoux  Falls,  South  Da^ta; 

Thomas  J.   O'Connor,   Los  Angeles,   Cali- 
fornia; 

Richard  Kujawa,  Alpena.  Michigan; 

Francis  J.  Brady.  Clearwater.  Flortda;| 

Warren  A.  Ferguson,  Falls  Village,  Connec- 
ticut; I 

Luveme  P.   Jorgenson,   Flandreau,   ^utb 
Dakota; 

Clyde  M.  Case.  Mukwonago,  Wisconsin; 

Captain  B.  Ralph  Ludy,  Bralntree,  K^assa- 
chusetts; 

R.  J.  Blsh.  York,  Pennsylvania; 

B.  A.  Chambers.  Buffalo.  New  York; 

Richard    M.    Blelskl.    Sioux    Falls, 
Dakota; 

Evan  O.  Davis.  Merrlvtlle,  Indiana; 

Richard    J.     Augsbach,     Westwood,  |  New 
Jersey; 

Carl  A.  Peters.  Minneapolis.  Mlnnesolja; 

James  H.  Kruser,  Toledo,  Ohio; 

L«land  S.  Sorensen,  Vlborg,  South  Dakota; 

Raymond  F.  Hlltgen,  Torrance,  Callf(|mla; 

Robert  Raehl,   Muskegon.   Michigan; ' 

M.  M.  Boker.  Port  Pierce.  Florida; 

OrvUle  M.  Heemstra,  Mlwaukee,  Wl^n- 
sln;  ; 

Paul  H.  Parsley,  Brookings.  South  Dakota; 

Edward   P.   Lyons,   Fall   River.   Mass^chu- 
Isetts; 

William  Grablak.  Mount  Pleasant,   ^nn- 
sylvanta; 

Kenneth  V.  Marshall,  Central  Nyackl  New 
York;  ' 

Edward  M.  Meagher.  Hammond,   Inqlana; 

Carroll  D.  Moeller.  Naples.  South  Dajkota; 

Adrlanus  Van  Ryn.  Hoboken,  New  Jersey; 

Florian  P.  Rltschel.  Saint  Paul.  Minnesota: 

Paul  A.  Holrlls.  Parma.  Ohio; 

Paul  Oehrls.  Wyomlsslng,  Pennsylvania; 

Ollfford  Oartmann.  Wausau.  Wisconsin: 

Captain    C.    J.    Van    Dongen,    Muskegon, 
Michigan;  | 

E.  V.  Zafft.  Sloiix  Falls,  South  Dakota; 

John  O.  Hanks.  Lakewood.  Callfornlil; 

Paul  Aaron.  Arlington.  South  Dakot^; 

Everett  E.  Robertson,  Junior.  Oakland|  City, 
Indiana; 

Wayne  Culbertson.  Caledonia.  New  ^ork; 

Harold   R.   Fredrlckson,   Sunnyvale, 
fomla; 

James  Swlnford.  Louisville,  Ohio; 

D.  E.  Bigler.  North  Bergen.  New  Jersey; 

Arnd  Olson.  El  Cajon.  California; 

J.  H.  Muellers.  Robblnsdale.  Mlnnesol|a; 

Robert  Nelson.  Fort  Dlx.  New  Jersey; 

Anthony  P.  Velllgan.  Gary.  Indiana; 

Orval  Herlngton.  Onamla.  Minne8ot4; 

Van  Heflln.  Beverly  Hills.  California; 

Worrell   Klaenhammer.   Saint   Paul, 
nesota; 

Delbert    W.   Houts.    Chippewa   Falls, 
consin; 

Walter  Skotynaki,  Toledo.  Ohio; 

H.  A.  Kuns.  Oseeo.  Minnesota: 

G.  J.  Burdlck.  Daly  City.  California; 

George  L.  Smokovltch.  Elscanaba,  Mlcl  Igan; 

Ray  J.  Arkell,  lona.  Minnesota; 


Call- 


Mln- 


Wls- 


Robert  W.  Porgberg,  Watertown,  South 
Dakota; 

Clarenoe  Bowes.  Nekoosa.  Wisconsin;  and 

WUUam  N.  Walker,  Junior,  Ashtabula, 
Ohio; 

and  their  successors,  are  hereby  created  and 
declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  Its  legal  domicile 
shall  be.  by  the  name  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
War  Veterans  Association  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  corporation ) ,  and  by  such 
name  shall  be  known  and  have  perpetual  suc- 
cession and  the  powers,  limitations,  and  re- 
strictions herein  contained. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  persons  named 
In  this  section.  Jointly  and  severally,  to  file 
with  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  his  designated  agent  a  copy  of 
ths  Act  within  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of 
its  approval. 

COMPLETION  or  OROAinZATION 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.  acting  in  person 
or  by  written  proxy,  are  authorized  to  com- 
plete the  organization  of  the  corporation  by 
the  selection  of  officers  and  employees,  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  and  bylaws  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  Act.  and  the  doing  of 
such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such 
purpose. 

PTJRPOSIS    OF    THK    CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  to  foster  appreciation  for  the  war- 
time services  of  veterans  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  the  United  States 
Maritime  Service,  and  the  betterment  of  the 
plight  of  said  veterans,  through  recognized 
methods  of  obtalnment;  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Memorial  Day  shipboard  ceremony  to 
honor  the  war  dead  of  these  services,  as 
inaugurated  on  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1958; 
to  encourage  the  retention  and  availability  of 
a  modernized  and  adequate  American  mer- 
chant marine  held  in  readiness  at  all  times; 
to  encourage  the  governmental  formation  of 
a  United  States  Maritime  Service  Reserve, 
the  acknowledged  training  branch  of  the 
wartime  American  merchant  marine. 

CORPORATE    POWERS 

Sec.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power — 
( 1 )    to   have   succession   by    Its   corporate 
name; 

(3)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(3)  to  adopt,  use,  and  alter  a  corporate 
seal; 

(4)  to  choose  such  officers,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  the  activities  of 
the  corporation  may  require; 

(5)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  con- 
stitution and  bylaws,  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  State  in  which  the  corpora- 
tion is  to  operate,  for  the  management  of 
its  property  and  the  regulation  of  its  affairs; 

(6)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(7)  to  take  by  lease,  gift,  purchase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  from  any  public  body  or 
agency  or  any  private  corporation,  associa- 
tion, partnership,  firm,  or  Individual,  and  to 
hold  absolutely  or  in  trust  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation  any  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  necessary  or  con- 
venient for  attaining  the  objects  and  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  corpora- 
tion, subject,  however,  to  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  law  of  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  (A)  governing  the  amount  or 
kind  of  prc^)erty  which  may  be  held  by.  or 
(B)  otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the 
ownership  of  property  by,  a  corporation 
operating  in  such  State  or  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(8)  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease,  en- 
cumber, and  otherwise  alienate  real,  personal, 
oir  mixed  property; 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust. 


pledge,  or  otherwise,  subject  in  every  case 
to  all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  State  laws;  and 

(10)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jects and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
designation  of  classes  of  members  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  this  Act,  be  determined 
as  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corpo- 
ration may  provide.  Eligibility  for  member- 
ship in  the  corporation  shall  be  limited  to 
male  wartime  veterans  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  and  the  United  States  Marl- 
time  Service,  who  are  eligible  for  an  honor- 
able discharge  from  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  recruiting  service  of  World  War 
I;  a  certificate  of  substantially  continuous 
service  from  World  War  11;  the  equivalent 
discharge  from  the  Korean  conflict;  and  any 
similar  type  discharge  from  previous  or  sub- 
sequent conflicts. 

GOVERNING    AITTHOBITT    OP    THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  6.  The  supreme  governing  authority  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  the  national  head- 
quarters and  national  board  of  directors 
thereof,  composed  of  such  officers  and  elected 
representatives  from  the  several  States  and 
other  local  subdivisions  of  the  corporate  or- 
ganization as  shall  be  provided  by  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws:  Provided.  That  the 
form  of  the  government  of  the  corporation 
shall  alwa;rs  be  representative  of  the  mem- 
bership at  large  and  shall  not  permit  the 
concentration  of  the  control  thereof  in  the 
hands  of  a  limited  number  of  members  or  In 
a  self -perpetuating  group  not  so  representa- 
tive. The  meetings  of  the  national  head- 
quarters may  be  held  in  any  State  or  terri- 
tory or  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

BOARD    OP    directors:     COMPOSITION. 
RESPONSIBILITIBS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  membership  of  the  initial  national  head- 
quarters and  the  national  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  the  present 
members  of  the  national  headquarters  and 
the  national  board  of  directors  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  War  Veterans  Association,  the 
corporation  described  In  section  18  of  this 
Act,  or  such  of  them  as  may  then  be  living 
and  are  qualified  members  of  such  national 
headquarters  and  national  board  of  direc- 
tors, to  wit:  Raymond  Jacobs,  Chicago,  Il- 
linois; Tom  Truxtun  McWade,  Chicago,  Il- 
linois; John  Scotello,  Chicago.  Illinois;  E.  A. 
Garrett,  Chicago.  Illinois:  Prank  Morgan, 
Bensenville,  Illinois:  Ira  E.  Bishop,  Home- 
wood,  nilnots;  Robert  Kaforskl.  Chicago,  Il- 
linois; Thomas  V.  Murphy,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
James  W.  MacKenzle,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Stan- 
ley T.  Deerlng,  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  Francis 
L.  Staszewskl,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

(b)  Thereafter,  the  national  headquarters 
and  national  board  of  directors  of  the  corpo- 
ration shall  consist  of  such  number  as  may 
be  prescribed  In  the  constitution  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  the  members  of  such  offices 
shall  be  selected  in  such  manner  (including 
the  filling  of  vacancies),  and  shall  serve  for 
such  terms,  as  may  be  prescribed  In  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(c)  The  national  headquarters  and  na- 
tional board  of  directors  shall  be  the  man- 
aging body  of  the  corporation  and  shall  have 
such  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

officers:  selection  and  DtmES  or  officers 
Sec.  8.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  a  national  commander,  national  vice  com- 
mander, national  Junior  vice  commander, 
national  secretary,  national  treasurer,  na- 
tional master  at  arms,  five  members  of  the 
national  board  of  directors,  and  such  other 
officers  as  may  be  prescribed  In  the  constl- 
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tutlon  and  bylaws.  The  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  selected  In  such  manner 
and  for  such  terms  and  with  such  duties  and 
titles  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

principal  office:   scope  of  activities; 

district    of    COLUMBIA    AGENT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
or  m  such  other  place  as  may  be  later  deter- 
mined by  the  national  officers  and  national 
board  of  directors;  but  the  activities  of  the 
corporation  shall  not  be  confined  to  that 
place,  but  may  be  conducted  throughout  the 
various  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process, 
notice,  or  demand  for  the  corporation,  and 
service  of  such  process,  notice,  or  demand 
required  or  permitted  by  law  to  be  served 
upon  the  corporation  may  be  served  upon 
such  agent.  The  corporation  shall  file  with 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  his  designated  agent  a  statement  desig- 
nating the  Initial  and  each  successor  regis- 
tered agent  of  the  corporation  Immediately 
following  any  such  designation. 

USE  of  income:  loans  to  officers,  directors, 
or  emplotees 

Sec.  10.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  any  of  its 
members,  directors,  or  officers  as  such,  or  be 
distributable  to  any  of  them  during  the  life 
of  the  corporation  or  upon  Its  dissolution  or 
final  liquidation.  Nothing  in  this  subsection, 
however,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  officers  of  the 
corporation  or  reimbursement  for  actual 
necessary  expenses  In  amounts  approved  by 
the  national  officers  and  national  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  officers,  directors,  or  employees.  Any 
member  of  the  national  headquarters  and 
national  board  of  directors  who  votes  for  or 
assents  to  the  making  of  a  loan  or  advance 
to  an  officer,  director,  or  employee  of  the 
corporation,  and  any  officer  who  partijlpates 
in  the  making  of  such  a  loan  or  advance, 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the 
corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  loan  un- 
til the  payment  thereof. 

NONPOLITICAI.  NATURE  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  and  Its  officers 
and  directors  as  such,  shall  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any  polltioal 
party  or  candidate  for  public  office. 

tlABILITT  FOR  ACTS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  AGENTS 

Sec.    12.  The   corporation   shall   be   liable 
for  the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  aurthortty. 
paoHiBrnoN  against  issttancb  op  stock  ox 

PATMINT  OF  DIVIDKNDS 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS   AND  records:    INSPECTION 

Sec.  14.  The  corporaitdon  shall  keep  correct 
and  cbmplete  books  and  records  of  accounts 
and  dball  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
its  national  conventions,  national  headquar- 
ters, and  national  board  of  directors.  All 
books  Emd  records  of  the  corporation  may  be 
Inspected  by  any  member,  or  his  agent  or  at- 
torney, for  any  proper  purpose,  at  any  rea- 
sonable time. 

AUDIT  OF  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  15.  The  provisions  of  sections  2  and 
3  of  the  Act  of  August  30,  1964  (36  U.S.C. 
1102,  1103),  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
audit  of  accounts  of  private  corporations  es- 
tablished under  Federal  law"  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  corporation. 


REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec  16.  On  or  before  March  1  of  each  year 
the  corporaUon  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  its  activities  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Such  report  may  consist  of  a  report  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  national  convention 
covering  such  fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall 
not  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

CTBTAIN  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHTS  OF  CORPORATION 

/Sec.  17.  The  corporation  and  Its  subordi- 
nate divisions  shall  have  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  the  name  Merchant  Ma- 
rine War  Veterans  Association.  The  corpora- 
tion shall  have  the  exclusive  and  sole  right 
to  use.  or  <Ulow  or  refuse  the  use  of,  such 
emblems,  seals,  and  badges  as  have  hereto- 
fore been  used  by  the  Illlrujls  coiporatlon 
described  in  section  18  and  the  right  to  which 
may  be  lawfully  transferred  to  the  corpo- 
ratioa. 

TRANSFER   OF   ASSFrS 

SEC.  18.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Maritime 
Service  Veterans  Association,  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  H- 
llncris,  upon  discharging  or  satisfactorily 
providing  for  the  payment  and  discharge  of 
all  the  liability  of  s\ich  corporation  and  upon 
complying .  with  all  laws  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois applicable  thereto. 

USE  OF  ASSETS  ON  DISSOLUTION  OR  LIQUIDATION 

Sec.  19.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  llqiiida- 
tion  of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets,  if  any, 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  distributed  In 
accordance  with  the  determination  of  the 
national  headquarters  and  national  board  of 
directors  and  in  complltmce  with  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  of  the  corporation  and 
all  Federal,  District  of  Columbia,  and  State 
laws  applicable  thereto. 

reservation    of    BIGHT    TO    AMEND    OR    REPEAL 
CHASTER 

Sec.  20.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
m«ntB: 

Page  10,  line  6,  strike  out  "War". 

Pa^  14,  beginning  In  line  8  strike  out  "the 
Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Association,". 

Page  18,  line  19,  strike  out  "War". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  6105,  is  to  provide  for  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Merchant  Marine  Vet- 
erans Association  in  the  Wstrict  of  -Co- 
lumbia, where  its  legal  domicile  shall  be. 

The  names  of  the  incorporators,  the 
oorpor&te  purposes,  powers,  procedures, 
membership  requirements,  and  duties  of 
the  oflacers  are  set  forth  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  bill.  Also,  the  corporation  •will 
be  subject  to  the  Federal  law  with  re- 
spect to  annual  auditing  of  its  financial 
transactions. 

While  the  bill  provides  that  the  princi- 
pal office  of  the  corporation  shall  be  lo- 
cated in  Chicago,  HI.,  or  such  other 
place  as  may  be  determined,  it  is 
stipulated  that  the  corporation  shall  have 
at  all  times  a  designated  agent  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  authorized  to  ac- 
cept service  of  process. 

The  Merchant  Marine  &  Maritime 
Service  Veterans  Association,  numbering 
over  10,000  members  in  50  States,  was 
organized  in  1957  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois and  chartered  under  the  "not  for 
profit"  corporation  laws  of  that  State. 


Its  purposes,  as  expressed  in  section  3 
of  the  bill,  are,  first,  to  foster  apprecia- 
tion for  the  wartime  service  of  veterans 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  and 
the  U.S.  maritime  service,  and  the  bet- 
terment of  the  plight  of  said  veterans, 
through  recognized  methods  of  obtaln- 
ment; second,  the  perpetuation  of  the 
MemorisJ  Day  shipboard  ceremony  to 
honor  the  war  dead  of  these  services,  as 
inaugurated  on  Memorisd  Day,  May  30, 
1958;  third,  to  encovu-age  the  retention 
and  availability  of  a  modernized  and  ade- 
quate American  merchant  marine  held 
in  readiness  at  all  times;  and  fourth,  to 
encourage  the  governmental  formation 
of  a  U.S.  maritime  service  reserve,  the 
acknowledged  training  branch  of  the 
wartime  American  merchant  marine. 

Eaigibllity  for  membership  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  &  Maritime  Service  Veter- 
ans Association  is  limited  to  male  war- 
time veterans  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  the  U.S.  maritime  service 
who  are  eligible  for  an  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  Re- 
cruiting Service  of  World  War  I,  or  who 
holds  a  certificate  of  substantially  con- 
tinuous service  in  World  War  II,  or  the 
equivalent  discharge  from  the  Korean 
confiict,  or  any  similar  type  discharge 
from  previous  or  subsequent  conflicts. 

This  bill  is  substantially  identical  to 
H.R.  3864  of  the  89th  Congress,  which 
passed  the  House  on  August  9,  1965,  and 
also  to  H.R.  1944  of  the  90th  Congress, 
approved  by  the  House  on  March  13, 1967. 
committee  action 

At  a  public  hearing  August  2,  1965,  on 
this  legislation  before  Subcommittee  No. 
2  of  our  committee,  testimony  support- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  bUl  was  pre- 
sented by  Members  of  Congress,  by  the 
national  commander  of  the  association, 
and  by  a  representative  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel's  office  on  brfiftlf  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  No  testimony  was  offered  in 
opposition  to  the  measure. 

It  was  represented  that  more  than  1.5 
million  men  Uving  in  the  United  States 
are  eligible  for  membership  In  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  &  Maritime  Service  Vet- 
erans Administration;  that  the  associa- 
tion, in  line  with  its  purposes,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  betterment  of  the  plight 
of  the  wiartime  veterans  of  the. American 
merchant  marine  and  the  VS.  maritime 
ability  of  a  modernized  and  adequate 
service  and  to  the  retention  and  avail- 
ability of  a  modernized  and  adequate 
American  merchant  marine  held  in  read- 
iness at  all  times;  and  that  it  is  dedicated 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  govern- 
mental formation  of  the  U.S.  maritime 
service  reserve  as  a  training  branch  of 
the  wartime  American  merchant  marine. 
coMMrrTEE  amendments 

The  amendments  to  this  bill,  as  re- 
ported, simply  change  the  name  for  the 
prcHXJsed  corporation  from  "Merchant 
Maiine  War  Veterans  Association"  to 
"Merchant  Marine  Veterans  Associa- 
tion". Our  committee  regards  this  modi- 
fication as  an  appropriate  distinction  be- 
tween the  merchant  marine  wartime 
service  and  that  of  the  strictly  nailitary 
Armed  Forces,  namely  the  Army.  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps. 
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Our  committee  agrees  with  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  that  ithe 
Merchant  Marine  Veterans  Association, 
as  a  public  service  organization,  Is  de- 
serving of  charter  by  Congress  and  tjhat 
the  prestige  of  a  Federal  charter  will  as- 
sist It  In  informing  the  public  of  the 
highly  Important  and  necessary  func- 
tions of  the  American  merchant  marine 
and  U.S.  maritime  service. 

This  Is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan,  luid 
nonpolitical  organization;  It  is  8elf-*ip- 
porting,  its  only  Income  being  meml>er- 
shlp  dues;  and  it  has  been  granted  tax- 
exempt  status  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. ! 

The  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Amjerl- 
can  people  owe  the  veterans  of  the  mari- 
time service  a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
can  be  symbolized  in  the  reported  bill. 
They  endured  all  of  the  terrifying  haz- 
ards of  war  at  sea  and  helped  save  Artier- 
ica  from  Invasion.  This  legislation  "will 
also  provide  recognition  of  our  debt  to 
the  many  thousands  who  gave  their  ives 
In  defense  of  this  Nation.  | 

The  legislation  has  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  iCo- 
lumbla. 

A  letter  foUows: 

Thx  Amxucan  Legion, 
Washinfjton,  DC,  April  26,  i91 1. 

Bon.  WlUJAM   L.  HXTNCATE, 

ChaiTman,  Subcommittee  on  Judiciary,  Hfmse 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colurribia, 
Umgworth  House  Office  Building,  W^h- 
inffton,  D.C. 
Dkas   Chai»man   Httnoat*:    We  note  that 
HJl.  6106,  a  bUl  for  the  Incorporation  oi  the 
"Merchant    Marine    War    Veterans    Associa- 
tion", BA  amended  and  reported  by  the  Htmae 
Committee    on    Dlatrtct    of    Columbia,    haa 
deleted  the  word  "war"  wherever  the  (ame 
appears    therein.    The   organization   Is   now 
designated    aa    "Merchant   Marine   Veterans 
AflBOClatlon". 

In  view  of  the  amendment.  The  Ameiacan 
lAgloD  has  no  further  objection  to  the 
measure. 

Sincerely  yours, 

tynAin   E.    SniNGEa,      . 

Director  National  Legislatir^  Commission. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  eh?eaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  this  bill,  HJl.  8105, 
which  would  Incorporate  the  Merchant 
Marine  Veterans  Association,  brougl^t  to 
the  floor  and  hope  that  the  House  will 
expedite  passage  of  the  bill.  I  feel  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  is  long  overdue. 

May  I  direct  the  attention  of  Members 
to  the  fact  that  I  Introduced  HJl.  106^1  In 
the  88th  Congrees,  HJl.  3864  in  the  $9th 
Congress,  and  HJl.  1944  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress, all  IdenUcal  to  HJl.  8105  of  |this 
Congress.  Members  will  certainly  rfcall 
that  HJl.  1944  was  approved  by  the  aom- 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
passed  the  House  on  March  13.  196V.  It 
waa  referred  to  the  Senate  Judidary 
Committee  but,  unfortunatriy.  no  action 
was  taken  in  that  body. 

I  believe  that  the  conclusions  pre- 
viously reached  by  the  committee  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  are  absolutely 
valid  and,  therefore.  I  reiterate  my  hope 
that  expeditious  action  by  the  House!  will 
enhance  prospects  of  final  passage  of  this 
long  overdue  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Maritime  Service  Vet- 


erans Association  is  incorporated  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  now  has  members 
in  all  50  States.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  wartime  veterans  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  and  the  U.S.  mari- 
time service  and  to  the  retention  and 
availability  of  a  modernized  smd  ade- 
quate American  merchant  marine  held  in 
readiness  at  all  times.  The  association 
Is  also  dedicated  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  governmental  formation  of  the 
Uj8.  maritime  service  reserve  as  a  train- 
ing brimch  of  the  wartime  American 
merchant  marine.  Eligibility  for  member- 
ship in  the  association  Is  restricted  to 
male  wartime  veterans  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  the  UJ3.  maritime 
service  who  are  eligible  for  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  \JS.  Shipping  Board 
Recruiting  Service  of  Worid  War  I,  or 
who  hold  a  certificate  of  substantially 
continuous  service  in  World  War  n,  or 
the  equivalent  discharge  from  the  Ko- 
rean confiict,  or  any  similar  tjTJe  dis- 
charge from  previous  or  subsequent  con- 
flicts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  believe  the 
Merchant  Marine  Veterans  Association, 
a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan,  and  nonpolit- 
ical public  service  organization,  is  de- 
serving of  this  recognition  by  the  Con- 
gress. Passage  of  this  legislation  to  in- 
corporate the  organization  will  give  it 
added  prestige  which  will  assist  it  in  In- 
forming the  public  of  the  highly  im- 
portant and  necessary  functions  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  UJ3. 
maritime  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
support  the  peasage  of  HJl.  6105. 
**  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  Ume.  was  read  the 
third  Ume,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  Incorporation  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Veterans  Association." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDINQ  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  28  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  28 

Resolved,  That,  efTectlve  January  31,  1971, 
the  further  expenses  of  the  stucUes  and  In- 
vestigations to  be  conducted  pursuanA  to 
a  Rea.  27  by  the  Committee  on  the  Dlstrtct 
of  Columbia,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  8160,000,  Includ- 
ing expenditures  for  the  employment  of  In- 
vestigators, attorneys,  and  experts,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  oAher  aaalstanta, 
and  all  expenses  necessary  for  traTsl  and 
subsistence  Incurred  by  raemtoers  and  em- 
ployees while  engaged  In  the  activities  of 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
Che  House  on  Touchers  authorized  and 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee 
and  approved  by  the  OommSttee  on  HOuaa 
AdDilnlstratlon. 


Sec.  2.  The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  ot  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned. Is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
utilize  the  reimburaable  eervlcee,  informa- 
tion, facUltlea.  and  personnel  of  any  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Ssc.  3.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  If  not  otherwise  offi- 
cially engaged. 

Sac.  4.  No  pitrt  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expen- 
diture In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  aubject  which  la  being 
Invesrtlgated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
Hotise  Admlnlatratlon  Information  wltli  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  6.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expanded  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  1,  strike  out  "January  21,"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Janiiary  3," 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "$150,000,"  and 
iDisert  In  lieu  thereof  "$220,000." 

Page  1.  line  6,  Immediately  following  "at- 
torneys," Insert  "consultants," 

Page  2,  line  2,  add  the  following  new  sen- 
tence :  "Not  to  exceed  $90,000  of  the  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202  (1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1046  (2 
U.S.C.  7aa(l) ) ;  but  this  monetary  limitation 
on  the  procurement  of  such  services  shall  not 
prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  matter  was  gone  into  very 
thoroughly  and  has  been  printed  in  the 
Record  for  some  time. 

The  minority  and  the  majority  are  In 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  staffing 
and  the  provision  for  financing  each  of 
the  respective  subcommittees. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  yield- 
ing. 

My  point  in  asking  him  to  yield  is  to 
ask  a  question  as  to  the  increase  of  com- 
mittee authorization.  As  I  see  the  legisla- 
tion, there  has  been  an  Increase  of  some 
$70,000  in  the  committee  authorization; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
that  is  correct  and  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  that  it  is  caused  by 
the  determination  that  each  of  the  sub- 
committees shall  be  funded,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man frmn  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McMil- 
LAW)  and  the  ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen) 
agreed. 

The  other  incresise  is  on  a  provision  to 
provide  for  any  future  plans  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  possible,  and  I  emphasize 
possible,  employment  of  consultants  who 
maybe  needed. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri   correct  in  his  understanding 
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that  there  are  some  five  subcommittees  of 
this  full  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
and  that  the  purpose  of  any  increase  in 
funds  would  be  for  allowances  of  some- 
thing approximating  $20,000  for  the  sub- 
committee for  staff  employment  undei 
Chairman  Hansen's  committee  report? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
Is  an  accurate  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Csu-olina  is  about  to  ask  me 
to  yield.  I  discussed  this  matter  with 
him  and  he  expressed  a  willingness  to 
have  these  moneys.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm  for  it  in  order  that 
the  committee  and  its  suboonunlttees 
may  carry  out  their  work. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  Is  correct.  We 
discussed  this  matter  at  a  meeting  of  the 
House  Administraticm  Committee  and 
when  they  were  considering  this  bill.  It 
was  well  understood  that  any  subcom- 
mittee that  had  to  have  help,  we  were 
going  to  help  them  out.  It  Is  to  our  In- 
terest also  to  see  that  the  legislation  Is 
expedited  and  gone  Into  thoroughly. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  in  order 
that  I  might  thank  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  for  his  courtesy  and  co- 
operation shown  on  this  staffing. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
might  say  that  I  would  like  to  Jodn  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  in  commending 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  for 
his  willingness  to  have  the  subcommit- 
tees not  only  funded  as  they  will  be,  as 
he  has  just  indicated,  but  also  for  his 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  oversight 
responsibilities  will  be  the  responslblUty 
of  the  subcommittees  under  the  aegis  of 
the  full  committee.  There  is  a  lot  of 
work  to  be  done.  I  think  the  funding  level 
is  quite  proper  and  reasonable  and  I  am 
assured,  if  t^  any  chance  there  is  any 
excess,  none  of  it  will  be  wasted  and  I 
think  any  excess  will  be  returned.  I  think 
this  is  a  relatively  modest  budget  and  I 
have  confidence  there  will  not  be  any 
excess  if  these  oversight  responsibilities 
are  carried  out. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  wsis  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


PROVIDING  PAY  COMPARABIUTY 
ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  CERTAIN 
HOUSE  EMPLOYEES  WHOSE  PAY 
RATES  ARE  SPECIFICALLY  FIXED 
BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  282  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Rx8.  283 
Resolved,  That  untU  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  effective  as  of  February  1,  1871,  the  per 
annum  gross  rate  of  pay  of  each  employee 
(except  an  employee  who  Is  an  elected  officer 
of  the  House)  whose  pay  U  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  la  fixed  at  a  ape- 
clflc  rate  by  House  resolution  Is  Increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  6  per  centum  of  his 
per  annum  gross  rate  of  pay.  No  rate  of 
pay  shaU  be  Increased  by  reason  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  to  an  amount  In  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  of  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  contained  In  eecUon 
6316  of  title  6.  United  States  Code.  The 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  Is  made  avaU- 
able  to  carry  out  the  purpoeea  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rtcom. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     ^^^^^^_^^ 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 
INVESTIGATION  FUNDING 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  AdministraUon,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  288  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  288 

Resolved.  That  effective  from  January  3. 
1971.  the  expenses  of  the  InveaUgatlons  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Rea. 
109  Ninety-second  Congress,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $380,680, 
including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  investigators,  attorneys,  indlvlduai  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof,  and  cleri- 
cal stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  voucbers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  suai 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  However,  not 
to  exceed  $50,000  of  the  amount  provided 
by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure 
the  temporary  or  intermittent  services  of 
individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l));  but  this  monetary  limita- 
tion on  the  procurement  of  such  services 
shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for 
any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sbc.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  avallaWe  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  la  be- 
ing investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by 
any  other  committee  of  the  Houae,  and  the 
chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  P*unds  authorized  by  this  reeolu- 
Uon  shaU  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions establtobed  by  the  Oommlbtee  on 
Houae  Admlnlstratton  under  existing  law, 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

Jersey? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

coMMrrTKE  AMiNDinurr 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  "°«  5, 
strike  out  "$380,580."  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof   "$425, 680.' 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  resolution  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

*°Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  comment  on  House  Resolution  288,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  ap- 
propriations request  has  been  Increased 
to  $425,000  a  sum  not  much  below  hall 
a  million  dollars.  In  deciding  to  fund 
this  amount,  this  body  ought  to  comment 
on  matters  of  foreign  affairs  it  feels  me 
committee  ought  to  address  itself  to  The 
situation  in  Indochina^Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Cambodia— is  the  foreign  affair  most 
troubling  the  people  of  this  country  and 
most  troubling  to  the  Members  of  this 

This  is  not  a  new  subject  of  concern 
yet  the  committee  record  to  date  has 
been  less  than  sterling.  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress,  of   approximately   210  bills   and 
resolutions  referred  to  the  committee  Mi 
the  subject  of   Vietnam   alone    not  to 
mention  Laos  and  Cambodia,  of  these  210 
pieces  of  legislation,  only  two  were  re- 
ported out  in  1969:  one  inocuously  en- 
titled  "Toward  Peace  through  Justice  in 
Vietnam,"  and  another  on  POWs.  In 
1970  there  was  a  third  resolution  con- 
cerning the  war  power  of  the  President 
which  must  have  obliquely  dealt  with 
the  situation  in  Indochina.  Of  49  hear- 
ings over  the  2  years  of   the  session, 
totaling  approximately  210  days  of  hear- 
ings there  were  a  possible  six  devoted  to 
Indochina:  1  day  hearing  on  the  SouUi 
Pacific  Commission,  3  days  on  prisoncre 
of  War— those  held  captive  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  only— not  those  who  United 
SUtes  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  hold 
captive,  not  all  the  American  troops  held 
captive  by  our  very  involvement  in  this 
war.  and  2  days  of  ad  hoc  hearings  on 
sUident   views    toward    VS.   policy    in 
Southeast  Asia  last  May.  held  only  after 
the  student  community  of  tills  country 
went  on  strike  and  came  to  Washington. 
Only  the  last  seems  to  be  remotely  re- 
sponsive to  the  desperation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  are  so  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  this  war.  And  only  the  reso- 
lution on  the  nature  of  the  war  powers 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress,  House 
Joint  Resolution  1355  seems  remotely  re- 
sponsive to  the  problems  besetting  Uiis 
Congress  as  a  result  of  its  abdicaticm  of 

and  presidential  usurpation  of  the  war 

power.  .     ^       ^ 

I  can  think  of  no  more  important  mat- 
ter that  this  committee  can  address  it- 
self to  than  the  situation  in  Indochina 
and  the  overwhelming  sentiment  against 
It  that  this  country  is  expressing.  I  urge 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
through  Its  chairman,  to  make  some 
commitment  today  to  this  body  to  iwld 
hearings,  and  to  report  legislation  out  to 

the  floor. 

For  starters  I  would  suggest  the  acting 
on  the  resolutions  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee this  session  m  Vietnam,  totaling 
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now  over  100 — holding  heaxlngs  and  re- 
porting those  pieces  best  and  most  jex- 
pressive  of  the  wishes  of  the  majoj-ity 
of  the  American  people  who  want  tO;get 
out  of  Vietnam  now. 

Secondly,  and  also  urgent  becausd  by 
June  it  will  be  a  fait  accompli,  Is  the  issue 
of  granting  of  leases  offshore  Vietnam  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  for  oil  exploration 
and  drilling.  Thirty-two  oil  companies, 
mostly  American,  have  expressed  interest 
in  the  bidding.  What  implication  does 
this  vast  potential  American  econc»nic 
involvement  in  South  Vietnam  have  I  for 
our  military  future  there  ?  I 

We  do  not  know  but  we  should  kaow 
before  It  is  too  late.  We  should  know  wyiat 
the  President  has  told  these  companies 
about  the  security  of  their  investments; 
what  arrangements  they  have  made  with 
the  State  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  about  their  bids.  We 
do  not  know  what  these  arrangements 
are.  but  we  should  know,  and  I  strongly 
urge  the  holding  of  hearings  before  j  we 
are  further  tied  into  a  situation  oul  of 
congressional  control. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Commi  tee 
to  address  himself  to  my  remarks  an  ( 1  to 
make  a  pledge  today  to  deal  with  these 
overwhelmingly  important  and  incr^s- 
ingly  divisive  issues.  If  he  cannot  make 
such  a  pledge,  I  csmnot  vote  in  favof  of 
this  appropriation. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  |the 
table. 


bsk 

to 

Ithe 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
that  all  Members  may  have  1  day 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
resolutions  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioii  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ifew 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFERRING  JURISDICTION  OF 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POXjN- 
DATIONS  OF  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MI'l'l'EE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKIKG 
"AND  CURRENCY 


Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  tall 
up  House  Resolution  320  and  ask  fori  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  lol- 
Idws: 

H.  Rxs.  330 

Reaolved,  That  claiuse  4,  rule  XZ,  of  the 
rules  oi  the  House  Is  hereby  amended  1^ — 

(1)  renumbermg  paragraphs  (g),  (h) ,  »nd 
(1)  as  paragraphs  (h),  (D.and  (j),and 

(2)  Inserting  a  new  paragraph  (g)   as 
lows: 

"(g)    Impact    on    the    economy 
exempt  foxindatlons  and  charitable  trusts.' 

Sxc.  X  All  files,  records,  documents,  and 
papers  in  poaseeslon  of  the  Subcommltte«  on 
Foundations  of  the  Select  Committee ,  on 
Small  Business  are  hereby  preserved  Intact 
and  transferred  to  the  Conmiltteo  on  Babk- 
lOg  and  Currency. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  fijom 
Missoiuri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 


)   as  JToI- 
of    Ux- 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yielc 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tjn- 
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nessee  (Mr.  Quillen),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

This  is  sui  entirely  noncontroversial 
matter.  This  resolution  Is  an  agreed- 
upon  method  for  solving  a  problem  on 
one  of  the  committees  of  the  House,  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  It  is  a 
change  much  desired  by  many  Members 
of  the  House.  It  has  been  agreed  by  all 
concerned,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  both  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  this  change  in  jurisdiction. 

The  change  is  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  present  Subcommittee  on  Founda- 
tions of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  be  transferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Unless 
there  be  some  objection  from  my  friends 
on  the  minority  side,  I  propose  to  proceed 
with  the  matter. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  320 
would  transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foundations  fr<Mn  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  resolution  has  been  approved  by 
the  Rules  Committee  and  is  cosponsored 
by  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee and  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  Thus,  the  interested  parties 
agree  that  this  change  is  desirable  and 
we  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  reason  for  this  transfer  of  juris- 
diction is,  I  am  advised,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  who  is, 
of  course,  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  who  has  long 
been  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is 
resigning  his  position  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  Also  it  is  felt  that  future 
studies  of  the  subcommittee  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  economic  issues 
which  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

It  is  the  imderstanding  of  the  Rules 
Committee  that  in  the  event  House  Reso- 
lution 320  is  passed,  there  would  be  no 
transfer  of  any  jiuisdiction  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Legislation  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  would,  of 
course,  be  referred  to  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  320  woxild  transfer  the  Juris- 
diction and  records  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foundations  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

There  is  no  objection  that  I  know  of 
to  this  resolution  from  any  of  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  Involved  or  any  other 
members.  The  resolution  Is  cosponsored 
by  myself,  Mr.  Evins,  Mr.  Wiqnall,  and 
Mr.  CoNTE,  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  two  commit- 
tees Involved.  In  addition,  Chairman 
Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  advised  me  he  has  no  objection 
to  the  transfer.  I  have  In  turn  assured 
him  that  it  is  not  our  intention,  by  pass- 
ing this  resolution,  to  transfer  any  juris- 
diction from  the  Committee  on  Ways 


and  Moans  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  Obviously,  any  legisla- 
tion which  falls  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  of  background 
with  respect  to  the  resolution  are  appro- 
priate. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  chairman  of 
the  Subccmmittee  on  Foundations  since 
it  was  established  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  in  1962  for  tJie  pui'ixjse 
of  conducting  studies  and  hearings  with 
respect  to  the  impact  upon  small  busi- 
ness of  the  activities  and  conduct  of  tax- 
exempt  foundations  and  trusts.  Over  the 
past  9  years,  the  subcommittee  has  Is- 
sued seven  reports  on  the  operations  of 
U.S.  foundations  and  has  held  numer- 
ous hearings.  Important  evidence  of  im- 
proper activities  by  certain  foundations 
as  well  as  loss  of  benefits  and  delay  of 
benefits  to  charity  was  developed.  Much 
of  this  information  was  furnished  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  together 
with  legislative  recommendations  for 
foundation  reform.  Such  recommenda- 
tions as  limiting  foundatiwi  control  of 
corporations,  stricter  prohibitions  on  self- 
dealing,  and  an  annual  payout  of  foim- 
dation  Income  to  operating  charities 
originated  with  the  subcommittee.  Many 
recommendations  of  the  subcommittee 
were  eventually  incorporated  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  subcommittee  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  producing  a  comprehensive 
study  on  the  activities  of  all  U.S.  founda- 
tions. We  believe  this  is  a  pioneering  ef- 
fort which  will  assist  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  in  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  new  statutory  rules  on 
foundations  and  the  need  for  future  ac- 
tion to  insure  that  foimdations  function 
exclusively  in  the  public  interest. 

The  reason  for  the  transfer  of  the  sub- 
committee at  this  time  is  twofold : 

First,  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the 
Speaker,  I  have  indicated  I  would  be 
willing  to  give  up  my  position  as  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  in  order 
to  permit  the  advancement  of  some  of 
our  younger  members.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  felt  that  in  view  of  my  interest  in 
this  area,  the  subcommittee  should  then 
be  transferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cm-rency,  of  which  I  am 
chairman. 

Secondly,  over  the  years  the  subcom- 
mittee has  attempted  to  look  primarily 
at  the  impact  of  foundations  and  other 
tax-exempt  organizations  on  small  busi- 
ness. Naturally,  it  was  imavoidable  that 
we  would  get  into  related  areas  where 
foimdatlon  activities  affected  oUier 
groups  and  other  parts  of  the  economy. 
From  this  experience,  we  found  that 
these  organi2atIons  clearly  have  a  slg- 
hificant  impact  on  our  Nation's  economy 
generally.  With  the  recent  changes  in  the 
law  in  this  area,  we  now  feel  It  Is  appro- 
priate that  a  broader  look  be  taken  at 
the  Impact  of  foundations  and  other  tax- 
exempt  organizations  on  the  national 
economy.  We  believe  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  is  an  appropriate 
committee  for  such  a  study. 

Mr.  BOLLING.,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

ORGANIZED  CRIME 

(Mr.  RAILiBBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  ft  the 
request  of  President  Nixon,  the  91st  Con- 
gress considered  and  passed  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  which 
is  now  Eniblic  Law  91-452.  In  that  legis- 
lation. Congress  made  the  finding  that 
"organized  crime  in  the  United  States  Is 
a  highly  sophisticated,  diversified,  and 
widespread  activity  that  annually  drains 
billions  of  dollars  from  America's  econ- 
omy by  imlawful  conduct  and  the  illegal 
use  of  force,  fraud,  and  corruption." 

The  Justice  Department  since  1954 
has  had  an  organized  crime  and  racket- 
eering section.  In  1965  a  task  force  on 
organized  crime  began  a  study  of  the 
problem  and  2  years  later  issued  a  re- 
port containing  over  20  recommenda- 
tions. President  Nixon  carried  on  the  im- 
petus and  sent  Congress  a  special  mes- 
sage on  April  23,  1969.  In  that  message. 
President  Nixon  stated: 

As  a  matter  of  national  "public  policy," 
I  must  warn  our  citizens  that  the  threat  of 
organized  crime  cannot  be  ignored  or  tol- 
erated any  longer.  It  will  not  be  eliminated 
by  loud  voices  and  good  intentions.  It  will 
be  eliminated  by  carefully  conceived,  well- 
funded  and  well-executed  action  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Attorney  (jeneral  John 
Mitchell  has  done  a  superb  job  in  pro- 
viding the  "carefully  conceived  and  well- 
executed  action  plans"  to  combat  or- 
ganized crime.  Not  enough  can  be  said 
concerning  the  great  job  that  the  Justice 
Department  under  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  has  done  in  this  area. 

One  of  the  best  reports  on  the  Justice 
Department's  successful  activities  against 
organized  crime  is  that  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  27, 
1971.  In  order  that  my  colleagues  may 
each  have  the  opportunltpr  to  read  this 
article,  I  have  asked  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 
Crime  and  Pttnishmsnt :  How  "Mama"  and 

•Andy"  Helped  To  Break  Up  a  Matia  Or- 
ganization 

(By  Monroe  W.  Kannln) 

Newark.  N.J.— How  do  you  break  a  Mafia 
organization?  „ 

By  getting  help  from  people  like  "Mama 
and  "Andy."  They  used  to  work  for  Sam  "the 
Plumber"  De  Cavalcante,  identified  by  a  con- 
gressional committee  In  1966  as  boss  of  the 
biggest  New  Jersey-based  crime  syndicate. 
Now  the  Plvunber  is  In  Jail,  convicted  on 
gambling  charges  growing  out  of  a  numbers 
racket.  And  Mama  and  Andy  are  Uvlng  under 
assumed  Identities  far  from  Newark.  By  spUl- 
Ing  the  Inside  story  of  a  $20  mllllon-a-year 
gambling  business,  the  former  employes  and 
other  witnesses  enabled  an  elite  crlme-flght- 
Ing  corps  to  net  Its  fattest  catch  yet. 

In  mid-March  a  federal  Judge  handed  out 
prison  terms  and  fines  to  De  Cavalcante  and 
nine  of  his  Mafia  "famUy"  as  the  capstone  ol 
nearly  two  years  of  effort  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral   John    Mitchell's    Newark    strike    force 


against  organized  crime.  "It's  the  first  time 
that  a  family  head  and  a  substantial  portion 
of  his  family  have  been  convicted  In  one 
Indictment,"  declares  John  Bartels,  the  at- 
torney in  charge  of  the  strike  force. 

NEWARK    FORCE    FAR    OUT    IN    FRONT 

The  verdict  thrusts  the  Newark  strike  force 
far  out  In  front  of  Its  16  counterparts  In 
other  cities.  The  Newark  score  since  creation 
of  the  force  In  January  1969:  37  Indictments, 
Involving  179  defendants.  Of  these  53  have 
been  convicted.  Among  those  indicted  but 
not  so  far  convicted  is  a  second  Mafia  family 
chieftain,  Joseph  "Bayonne  Joe"  ZlcarelU. 
This  record  highlights  the  burgeoning  suc- 
cess of  an  Innovative  law-enforcement  ap- 
proach begun  under  President  Johnson  and 
expanded  greatly  by  President  Nixon.  The 
strike  force  approach  teams  up  agents  from 
various  federal  law-enforcement  agencies  In- 
cluding the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Nar- 
cotics Bureau.  This  combined  effort.  It  Is 
agreed.  Is  proving  to  be  a  much  more  effective 
way  of  attacking  the  organized  crime  that 
gnaws  at  the  nation's  cities. 

A  step  In  easing  virban  problems  is  elimina- 
tion of  rackets,  says  Will  Wilson,  the  assistant 
attorney  general  in  charge  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's criminal  division.  The  rackets,  he 
says,  "keep  people  in  poverty  and  exact  a  toll 
on  all  moneys  expended  to  aid  them." 
advantacss  or  a  strike  force 
Besides  Newark,  strike  fc«-ces  are  at  work 
In  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  Detroit.  Buftelo,  Miami,  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles, 
aan  Francisco  and  Boston,  with  two  In  New 
York  City.  In  each  city,  a  federal  attorney, 
freed  from  the  demands  of  a  trial  docket.  Is 
directing  his  multi-agent  team  Into  deep 
probes  of  suspected  Mafia  operations  and  mu- 
nicipal corruption,  with  these  tactical  ad- 
vantages over  ordinary  law  enforcement: 

— First,  concentration  of  effort.  In  the  De 
Cavalcante  case,  Mr.  Bartels  and  his  agents 
singled  out  the  Plumber's  Mafia  family  as  a 
target  and  aggressively  searched  for  evidence 
of  Illegal  activity  until  they  uncovered  a 
break.  Beginning  in  June  1969,  they  were  able 
to  obtain  an  indictment  in  six  months  and 
a  conviction  In  less  than  two  years.  (The  de- 
fendants pleaded  guilty,  but,  because  a  sepa- 
rate extortion  case  against  them  was  dis- 
missed for  Insufficient  evidence,  they  are  ask- 
ing the  oourt  to  let  them  withdraw  the  guilty 
plea.) 

— Second,  cooperation  among  normally  sep- 
arate and  competing  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies. Many  crime  Investigations  fall  simply 
because  Jealous  sleuths  won't  ahare  informa- 
tion with  others  or  because  Interagency  red 
tape  hinders  teamwork.  The  strtke-Corce  tech- 
nique brings  a  variety  of  specialized  investi- 
gators (the  Newark  force  has  about  80)  under 
a  single  command,  swapping  information  and 
Informants  freely.  The  De  Cavaldante  case 
was  developed  Initially  by  a  narcotics  agent 
who  turned  Mama  over  to  the  FBI,  all  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Bartels. 

— Third,  the  persuasion  of  family  Insiders 
to  come  around  and  cooperate  with  the  law. 
"The  code  of  silence  in  the  Mafia  is  a  great 
myth,"  Mr.  Bartels  declares.  "When  the 
squeeze  is  put  on  the  little  guys,  they  end 
up  as  willing  to  talk  as  anybody.  So  will  the 
ordinary  citizen  who  has  been  victimized  by 
the  Mafia,  if  he  knows  he  will  be  protected." 
Protection  for  the  crucial  witnesses,  starting 
from  first  contact  vrtth  federal  agents  and 
continuing  even  after  the  case  is  closed,  is 
the  essential  Ingredient.  The  strike  force,  be- 
cause of  its  command  position.  Is  especially 
adept  at  convincing  witnesses  that  they  will 
be  secure. 

RELOCATING    MAMA    AND    ANDY 

Not  only  does  tie  force  grant  these  wit- 
nesses Immunity  from  prosecution  but  it  also 


practices  a  law-enforcement  art  known  as 
relocation,  giving  the  witness  and  his  fam- 
ily a  new  home,  a  new  job  and  a  new  identity 
(In  some  cases,  even  plastic  surgery). 

Simple  though  It  may  app>ear,  this  tech- 
nique hasn't  been  used  extensively  in  the 
past.  But  in  1967,  President  Johnson's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Jvistlce  did  reconunend  greater  use 
of  the  tactic,  and  President  Nixon's  strike 
forces  are  following  this  advice. 

Relocation  is  what  Bartels  &  Co.  arranged 
for  Mama  and  Andy,  both  of  whom  worked  In 
the  De  Cavalcante  numbers  racket  and 
tattled.  They  are  living  under  assumed 
identities  elsewhere  In  the  country,  but  their 
stories — and  the  story  of  how  the  Newark 
strike  force  broke  the  De  Cavalcante  family — 
can  now  be  told.  Mama's  comes  from  the 
agent  who  found  her  and  kept  her  "thmklng 
straight"  until  the  sentences  were  banded 
down.  Andy's  comes  from  Andy  himself  via 
telephone  from  his  new  home. 

Mama's  story  starts  with  a  narcotics  agent 
who  can  be  called  John  De  Stefano.  a  fictl- 
tiotis  name  he  sometimes  uses.  One  day  In 
1039,  as  a  member  of  the  newly-formed  New- 
ark strike  force,  he  slipped  behind  the  wheel 
of  his  government  auto  for  a  drive  to  the 
state  prison  In  Trenton,  where  a  young  man 
picked  up  In  Rhode  Island  for  auto  theft  had 
been  shipped  to  face  various  New  Jersey 
charges. 

Because  he  couldn't  make  ball,  the  prisoner 
asked  to  see  an  agent  in  hopes  of  trading 
Information  for  freedom.  Because  the  pris- 
oner said  he  "knew  people  in  Junk,"  narcotics 
agent  De  Stefano  was  dispatched  to  conduct 
the  Interview.  During  an  hour-long  conver- 
sation in  the  prison  chapel,  Mr.  De  Stefano 
recalls,  the  young  man  offered  to  be  "help- 
ful" in  a  number  of  crime  areas  but  espe- 
cially In  Illegal  drug  traffic. 

Promising  the  prisoner  nothing,  agent  De 
Stefano  arranged  for  his  release  in  his  cus- 
tody. Together  they  "worked  the  streets"  of 
Newark  for  more  than  two  months;  the  idea 
was  that  the  youth  would  lead  the  agent 
to  drug  pushers  and  help  pin. Incriminating 
evidence  on  them.  But,  Mr.  De  Stefano  says, 
"we  came  up  with  goose-eggs."  In  retrospect, 
the  agent  declares : 

"He  was  a  bull-thrower.  He  told  me  any- 
thing I  wanted  to  hear  just  to  get  out  of  the 
can.  But  after  two  months  In  the  street  with 
him,  we  got  nothing.  In  our  last  interview, 
he  told  me  he  'really  knew'  the  guys  he  said 
he  did,  but  he  dldnt  want  to  hurt  them." 

THE    EFFORT    PAYS    OFF 

As  things  turned  out,  however,  the  effort 
wasn't  fruitless.  Several  weeks  after  the 
young  man  was  returned  to  prison,  agent 
De  Stefano  received  a  phone  call  from  the 
prisoner's  mother.  "I  want  you  to  help  my 
son."  she  demanded.  Agent  De  Stefano, 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  him,  refused.  But 
then  Mama  dangled  a  plum. 

"Do  you  want  Sam  De  Cavalca  .te?"  she 
teased.  Figuring  Mama  wasn't  any  better 
than  her  son,  Mr.  De  Stefano  refused  again. 
But  Mama  called  insistently  several  times 
thereafter,  and  finally  the  agent,  bringing  a 
colleague  with  him,  decided  to  visit  her  home. 

"She  turned  out  to  be  a  sitter'  (or  banker) 
for  the  De  Cavalcante  numbers  racket, "  Mr. 
De  Stefano  relates.  "She  had  been  getting 
about  $150  a  week  to  record  the  bets  taken 
on  numbers  In  various  locations  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York.  But  she  had  gotten 
sick  and  had  quit.  When  we  walked  in,  she 
handed  vis  a  telephone  book  with  all  the 
code  names  and  numbers  of  the  people  she 
did  business  with,  Including  the  name  ol 
her  replacement,  as  sitter." 

"Now  will  j-ou  help  my  son?"  Mama  asked. 
Again  no  promises,  but  agent  De  Stefano 
turned  the  case  ovct  to  the  FBI  members  of 
the  strike  force  who,  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Bartels,  obtained  a  court  order  to  tap  the 
telephone  lines  mentioned  In  Mama's  book. 
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"The  FBI  took  over  the  ca«e.  but  not  my 
Informaait."  Mr.  De  Stefano  recallB.  "I  taA  to 
put  up  with  her,  and  she's  a  rough  broadv  to 
keep  her  thinking  the  way  we  do  until  ishe 
t«stlfled."  The  agent  also  was  Ln  chargq  of 
Mama's  relocation  and  security. 

He  found  her  a  hoviae  In  another  parf  of 
the  oountry.  arranged  a  new  name  for  tier 
and  her  family,  shipped  them  all  to  their 
new  home,  got  her  a  job.  and.  becaiise  of  lier 
Illness,  arranged  government  medical  atten- 
tion and  suppUea. 

THK    PSOBLXMS    Or    A    DOO 

The  caper  almoet  became  a  cropper  aver 
a  UUle  detail,  however.  Mama  refused]  to 
leave  Newark  unless  her  dog  went  along,  ^d 
government  regulation  don't  provide  for  jthe 
cost  of  shipping  pets.  "So  I  paid  the  mopey 
to  crate  and  ship  the  damn  dog  out  of  my 
own  pocket,"  Mr.  De  Stefano  relates. 

Mama  posed  another  problem.  Because  Ehe 
no  longer  had  a  husband,  she  called  upon  Mr. 
De  Stefano  to  assume  a  protective  role — 
long-distance.  "She  called  me  constantly — 
every  time  a  strange  car  appeared  In  jthe 
neighborhood  or  something  disturbed  h^r," 
the  agent  reports.  "Once  she  hear  a  'plfcg- 
plng-ping'  In  her  backy&rd  and  called  ^e, 
saying  excitedly  that  'they're  coming  to  get 
me.'  I  called  local  agents  who  checked  ind 
found  It  was  her  kid  shooting  a  BB  grtn." 

While  federal  agents  were  tapping  the  J>- 
Cavalcante  syndicate's  telephone  lines,  gfxxl 
fortune  provided  the  strike  force  with  Ad- 
ditional evidence.  Enter  Andy,  whose  teal 
name,  Andres  De  La  Portllla,  was  made  piib- 
llo  In  the  De  Cavtdcante  Indictment. 

Andy  served  as  a  "comptroller,"  or  bet  ^1- 
lector.  for  the  De  Cavalcante  racket.  He 
turned  himself  In  to  local  police  because,  as 
he  t^ls  It,  "it  was  either  that  or  blow  my 
brains  out."  Rls  Is  a  classic  tale  of  a  pioor 
boy  caught  In  the  clutches  of  the  Mafia. 

Andy's  Introduction  to  the  numbers  g^me 
came  at  his  mother's  grocery  store,  wl^ere 
the  neighborhood  youths  congregated.  They 
bet  on  the  numbers  and  induced  Andy  to  do 
likewise.  Soon  Andy  began  to  carry  bets  for 
othere,  and  the  syndicate  man.  "Big  Ralpih." 
offered  him  the  "comptroller's"  Job  to  solicit 
bets  In  his  neighborhood. 

EXPA>«>INO  THS  riTLD 

Successful  in  the  neighborhood,  Andy 
panded  his  bet-ooUectlng  to  his  Job  at  the 
Oeneral  Motors  assembly  plant  in  Linden, 
N.J.  But  as  be  devoted  more  and  more  tbne 
to  collecting,  his  QM  superiors  grew  suspi- 
cious. So  he  quit  to  op>en  a  gas  station  to  serve 
as  a  front  for  his  gambling  activities. 

Then  the  trouble  begin.  Andy,  blg-tixne 
now,  piled  bis  Illegal  trade  with  honesty:  he 
paid  off  winning  bete  promptly.  The  syiwU- 
cate,  however,  grew  slower  In  its  relmbiufce- 
ments.  "I  was  a  sucker,"  he  snaps.  "I  p^d 
o\rt  of  my  own  money,  when  I  needed  to,  to 
the  winners,  and  collected  later  from  the  the 
syndicate.  They  dragged  on  me." 

It  got  so  bad.  and  Andy  had  so  little  liick 
In  persuading  the  syndicate  to  pay  what!  it 
owed  him,  that  he  decided  to  raise  a  mort- 
gage on  his  home.  The  syndicate  explalaed 
Its  "dragging"  by  saying  that  it,  too,  had 
been  hit  hard  by  winners  and  was  In  a  hile. 
And  It  offered  to  help.  1 

The  syndicate  graclosuly  put  Andy  in  con- 
tact with  a  finance  company  that  lent  qtm 
mortgage  money  at  exorbitant  rate?,  "the 
company  was  controlled  by  the  De  Cavitl- 
cante  family,  but  Andy  dldnt  know  that. : 

"The  whole  thing  was  nothing  but  a  Vi- 
cious circle,"  Andy  now  says  angrily.  "I  ^as 
the  only  Jerk  who  dldnt  know  what  was  ^- 
Ing  on." 

Meantime  the  syndicate  continued  to 
"drag"  on  Andy.  Bettors  were  demanding 
payment,  and  so  was  the  finance  company. 
"It  aJ]  got  out  of  hand,"  he  remembers. 
"What  1  owed  the  peopl^  In  the  streets  plus 
what  I  owed  the  Shylock  amounted  to  m(>re 
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than  I  could  handle.  I  bought  a  rifle  and  was 
going  to  blow  my  brains  out." 

orrriNC  nt  totjch  wpth  AUTHoarnxs 

A  cooler  head,  his  wife's,  prevailed.  She  per- 
suaded Andy  to  contact  the  police.  Eventu- 
ally he  was  turned  over  to  the  strike  force, 
which  arranged  to  have  first  his  family  and 
then  Andy  relocated.  "They  found  me  a  Job, 
a  place  to  live,  a  new  name,  a  new  life,  a  sec- 
ond cliance,"  Andy  says  now.  "I'm  a  human 
being  again,  and  I  dont  have  anything  to  do 
with  g^ambllng." 

Andy  has  been  living  his  new  life  for  about 
15  months  now,  and  there's  evidence  that 
the  underworld  still  seeks  him  out.  Reports 
have  come  to  strike-force  headquarters  that 
"anonymous  Inquiries"  have  been  made  at 
the  New  Jersey  school  that  Andy's  children 
attended  before  they  were  whisked  away. 

"The  first  thing  the  Mafia  will  do  to  track 
down  someone  is  check  the  schools,"  Mr.  Bar- 
tels  says.  It  will  have  no  luck  at  the  school 
Andy's  children  attended;  the  FBI.  not  the 
school  board,  transferred  the  records. 

In  all,  Mr.  Bartels  figures  It  cost  the  gov- 
eriunent  about  $7,000  to  relocate  Mama  and 
Andy,  and  he  considers  that  a  bargain  price 
to  break  a  t20  milUon-a-year  niimbers  racket. 
But  Is  the  racket  really  wiped  out? 

Probably  not,  Mr.  Bartels  concedes.  "The 
baickbone  of  the  De  Cavalcante  family  has 
been  busted,"  he  declares.  "Now  therell  be 
a  fight  for  power  to  determine  who'll  take 
over  the  remcUns.  Youll  never  wipe  out  gam- 
bling or  narcotics  entirely,  but  you  can  con- 
trol it  by  continually  striking  at  them." 


THERE  SHOULD  BE  A  FULL  REVIEW 
OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  listed  as  a  cointroducer  of  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  full  review  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

It  is  a  task  which  this  Congress  should 
undertake  at  once.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  much  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  centered  on  our  rela- 
tionships within  the  United  Nations.  Yet 
the  charter  for  this  organization  was 
drafted  in  an  age  far  different  from  that 
in  which  we  live  today,  and  the  workings 
of  the  UJJ.  have  little,  if  any,  similarity 
to  those  of  that  age. 

When  the  UJ^.  first  came  into  being.  It 
was  In  a  post-World  War  U  era.  The 
world  was  concerned  with  reconstructitm 
from  that  conflict.  The  world  was  con- 
cerned with  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 
The  world  was  concerned  with  making 
certain  that  no  new  war  would  begin 
based  on  misunderstanding  and  a  lack 
of  communication  between  governments. 

In  the  interim,  the  world  has  rebuilt 
itself  from  the  devastation  of  the  Second 
World  War.  The  harnessing  of  atomic 
energy,  at  one  time  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  as  the  only  atomic 
power,  now  has  become  the  reeponsibllity 
of  many  nations.  Some  of  these  show 
little  or  no  concern  for  the  future  of 
mankind. 

Communication  between  nations  has 
come  far  since  the  days  of  the  1940'8. 
So-called  hot  lines  now  exist  between 
world  capitals.  Satellites  hover  in  the 
skies  carrying  messages  to  entire  popu- 
lations. 

The  United  Nations  has  grown  far  be- 


yond the  expectations  of  its  sponsors. 
Dozens  of  nations  which  were  not  in  ex- 
istence at  the  time  of  its  formation  now, 
through  common  interests,  exercise  a 
majority  of  the  votes.  They  learned  long 
ago  to  play  off  the  United  States  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  frequently  collect 
from  both  sides.  All  too  often  we  find 
ourselves  bound  by  policies  which  are  not 
in  our  own  best  interests.  Particularly  is 
this  evident  in  our  attitudes  toward  Por- 
tugal, South  Africa,  and  Rhodesia. 

The  UJJ.  itself  seems  unable  to  reflect 
a  positive  attitude  against  aggression  by 
communism.  In  fact,  It  seldom  expresses 
a  positive  attitude  on  anything.  It  de- 
bates, and  debates,  and  debates.  While 
this  often  futile  procedure  is  in  progress, 
we  pay  a  bigger  share  of  the  bills  than 
anyone  else. 

In  short,  we  live  In  a  far  different 
world  today  than  was  the  case  when  the 
United  Nations  Charter  was  flist 
drafted. 

It  is  time  this  Congress  took  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  charter  as  it  stands  re- 
flected in  light  of  the  present-day  situa- 
tion. There  are  some  who  doubt  there  is 
even  justiflcation  for  the  continuation  of 
the  HH.  If  it  is  to  be  continued  with  us 
as  a  member,  it  is  time  for  new  ground 
rules. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
RELATIONS 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House,  after  many,  many  years  of 
fighting  sometimes  a  lonely  battle,  and 
ofttimes  condemned  for  it,  I  am  happy 
to  accept  a  little  assist  from  out  in  left 
field  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Honorable  John  B.  Connally, 
put  into  words  some  of  the  feelings  that 
many  of  us  have  had  over  the  years  about 
the  deplorable  situation  that  obtains 
with  reference  to  the  policy  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Connally  has  for 
the  first  time  expressed  a  view  like  no 
other  person  attached  to  any  adminis- 
tration in  a  responsible  poeitlon  has  ex- 
pressed In  my  entire  tenure  in  this  body. 

He  said  one  thing  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered by  all  during  the  coming  months, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  hes^thy  and  new  ap- 
proach both  by  the  administration  and 
In  substance  by  this  membership,  he 
said: 

The  United  States  Is  in  bad  shape  in  world 
trade  and  a  point  of  decision  fairly  soon 
must  be  reached  as  to  the  direction  we  are 
going  to  proceed  In  this  decade  and  in  the 
time  hereafter. 

Never  in  our  history  have  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  become  the  international 
doormat  for  exploitation  of  the  little  peo- 
ples ail  over  the  world. 

This  Nation  which  prides  Itself  on 
freedom  for  its  peoples,  its  institutions 
and  Its  industries,  allow  the  grasping, 
greedy  importers  of  slave  labor  products 
to  exploit  UJS.  consumers. 

U.S.  consumers  are  in  a  practical  sense 
also  producers. 

Without  producers  there  will  be  no 
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consiuners  for  world  minded  traders  to 
exploit. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Dent  Hails  Connally  Speech  as  Pobsiblk 
Breakthrotjoh  for  Change  in  U.S.  Foreign 
Trade  Position 

Washinoton. — 'Rep.  John  H.  Dent  (D-Pa.) 
hailed  today  as  a  possible  "breakthrough"  In 
Intemational  trade  relations  a  suggestion  by 
Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury  John  B.  Connally 
that  the  United  States  withdraw  Its  overseas 
support  for  nations  faUlng  to  give  this  ooun- 
try a  fair  break  on  trade  opportunities. 

"The  Jobless  and  economic  depreciation 
because  of  Imports  finally  has  reached  this 
Administration  and  in  my  opinion  President 
Nixon  has  begun  to  realize  that  unleee  a 
change  is  made  in  the  attitude  toward  cheap 
labor  products  flooding  the  United  States 
market  there  Is  no  hc^e  of  an  economic  re- 
covery," Dent  said. 

Addressing  the  a2nd  cuinual  Legislative 
Institute  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  AFL-OIO,  Dent  said  that  in  addi- 
tion to  calling  on  the  Republican  Admin- 
istration to  review  and  amend  the  present 
United  States  international  trade  policy  he 
also  has  talked  with  "certain  ambitious 
Democratic  candidates  for  the  Presidency". 

He  said  he  told  them  that  he  "personally 
will  support  any  candidate  on  either  ticket 
who  makes  first  priority  In  next  year's  cam- 
paign a  return  to  Industrial  solvency  by  pre- 
serving the  Integrity  of  the  American  market 
for  American-made  goods." 

Perhaps  Treasviry  Secretary  Oonnally's 
statement,  he  said,  is  the  "long  looked-for 
breakthrough  to  a  common  sense  approach 
giving  full  consideration  to  both  the  demand 
of  our  own  economy  and  the  problems  we 
have  created  by  encouraging  foreign  coun- 
tries to  tailoring  their  production  to  sales  In 
the  American  market  and  not  looking  In- 
wardly to  solving  their  own  difficulties. 

"For  over  a  decade  I  have  implored  and 
begged  for  consideration  by  two  previous 
administrations  as  well  as  the  current  ad- 
ministration to  consider  the  necessity  for  a 
change  in  our  trade  posture  and  policies," 
said  Dent. 

"The  Connally  statement  indicates  clearly 
that  we  finally  are  getting  at  least  some 
questioning  by  the  Administration  over  the 
soundness  of  the  worn-out,  antiquated  Inter- 
national trade  program  of  our  nation." 

Dent,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  asserted  that  the  major 
part  of  unemployment  today  in  the  Industrial 
can  sustain,  without  creating  unemployment 
in  the  agricultural  field,  is  the  impact  of 
imports  on  employment. 

He  noted  that  Secretary  Connally  had 
declared  that  a  "radical  change"  is  needed 
in  the  United  States'  basic  international 
trade  position  and  that  this  country  "now 
in  bad  shape  in  world  trade,  will  reach  a 
point  of  decision  fairly  soon  on  how  we're 
going  to  proceed  in  this  decade  and  there- 
after." 

"The  standard  of  living  of  the  U.S.  Is  at 
stake — no  less  than  that.  Secretary  Connally 
has  said,"  Dent  noted. 

He  said  he  does  not  believe  it  possible  to 
cut  off  foreign  trade  without  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  exporting  nations  who  were 
misled  into  a  firm  belief  that  the  American 
market  was  going  to  be  able  to  absorb  prod- 
ucts of  all  other  nations  and  still  maintain 
an  economic  balance  of  its  own. 

As  a  result,  he  said,  he  will  Introduce 
shortly  legislation  to  establish  an  orderly 
program  that  will  cut  back  on  a  reasonable 
schedvile  those  products  impacting  American 
production  to  a  level  the  American  market 
can  sustain,  without  creating  unemployment 
in  any  industry  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  introduction  of  such  legis- 
lation, he  said,  he  is  considering  a  group 


action  court  case  to  protect  the  Job*  of 
workers  and  the  Investment  of  stocklwdders 
injured  by  a  severe  Impact  of  Imports  on  their 
particular  product  line. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  26,  1971] 
Connally  Urges  Touch  Trade  Stance 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer  and  Prank  C.  Porter) 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  B.  Connally 
has  suggested  that  the  United  States  with- 
draw its  overseas  support  for  countries  that 
fall  to  give  it  a  fair  break  on  trade  oppor- 
tunities. 

"We  cant  continue  to  hold  a  military, 
economic  and  political  umbreUa  over  the  free 
world  by  ourselves  as  we  have  been  doing," 
Connally  said  during  a  luncheon  at  The 
Washington  Post  last  Thursday.  We  need  "a 
radical  change"  in  our  basic  trade  position 
he  said. 

Connally  made  clear  this  is  not  necessarilj 
the  official  government  view  but  that  he  is 
pushing  It  hard  within  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

The  only  Democrat  in  Mr.  Nixon  s  cabinet 
and  a  former  governor  of  Texas,  Connally 
even  suggested  that  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  his  surprise  appointment  to  the 
Treasury  post. 

He  said  he  and  Roy  Ash,  president  of  Litton 
Industries  and  chairman  of  a  presidential 
commission  on  governmental  reorganization, 
had  presented  strong  arguments  for  thin 
thesis  while  conferring  with  Mr.  Nixon  at 
San  Clemente  last  summer.  ConnaUy  took 
office  about  two  months  ago. 

"The  United  States  is  In  bad  shape"  in 
world  trade,  Connally  said,  and  will  reach 
"a  point  of  decision  fairly  soon  on  how  we're 
going  to  proceed  In  this  decade  and  here- 

Getting  down  to  specifics,  the  Secretary 
cited  trade  concessions  made  by  Western 
European  nations  to  smaUer  states  In  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East — concessions  that 
presumably  would  discriminate  against 
American  exports.  .  ^  ..  *„    .„ 

When  the  United  States  protested  the  ac- 
tion, Connally  said,  the  European  countries 
explained  apologetically  that  the  concessions 
were  made  to  neighbors  within  the  Mediter- 
ranean family  of  nations. 

If  that's  the  way  they  feel,  Connally  said 
with  some  feeUng,  the  United  State*  should 
puU  its  Sixth  Fleet  out  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  let  the  Europeans  arrange  for  their  own 
defense. 

He  was  similarly  blunt  about  the  rising 
Industrial  giant  of  the  Pacific.  "We're  going 
to  have  to  say  to  Japan,  'My  friends,  no 
more.'  We've  got  to  get  tough  with  those 
countries,"  the  Secretary  said. 

Japan  has  been  increasingly  criticized  for 
violating  the  rules  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  by  maintaining  Illegal 
barriers  to  scores  of  Imported  commodities 
whUe  pushing  its  export  penetration  of  freer 
markets,  such  as  that  of  the  United  States. 
"We're  confronted  with  fierce  competition," 
Connally  said.  "We're  not  facing  up  to  it  .  .  . 
The  standard  of  living  in  the  United  States 
is  at  stake — no  less  than  that. 

"We  did  well  when  we  were  a  lean,  himgry 
nation.  There  are  lean,  hungry  nations 
around  the  world.  They're  going  to  be  want- 
ing what  we  have." 

The  Secretary  explained  that  he  dldnt  be- 
grudge other  nations  wanting  or  attaining 
the  affluence  reached  by  the  United  States 
nor  did  he  blame  them  for  pressing  any  trade 
advantage  against  this  country.  But  the 
United  States  must  defend  its  own  Interests, 
he  maintained. 

ConnaUy  said  the  United  States  depends 
upon  four  categories  for  export  earnings: 
farm  products,  raw  materials  and  fuels, 
simple  manufactured  goods,  and  products 
with  a  high  technology  input.  The  naUon 
suffers  a  trade  deficit  on  the  first  three,  he 


said,  and  the  »S  bUlion  annual  surplus  In 
the  high  technology  sector  "saves  us." 

"That  has  kept  our  head  above  water,"  he 
said,  but  Japan,  West  Germany  and  a  num- 
Ijer  of  other  nations  are  hard  on  our  heels 
now  In  this  sector. 


MESSAGE  TO  HANOI 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ranarks.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  Inform  the  House  that  all  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war 
have  been  removed  from  that  infamous 
island  prison  of  Con  Son — which  for 
many  years  has  been  known  as  the 
Devil's  Island  of  the  Pacific.  This  word 
was  relayed  to  my  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Reto), 
and  myself  by  the  State  Department  this 
morning.  My  two  colleagues  have  \xea 
trying  for  several  months  to  accomplish 
this  transfer. 

The  28  prisoners  have  be«i  moved  to 
the  Chi  Hoa  National  Corrections  Center 
at  Saigon.  We  understand  further  that 
no  more  prisoners  of  war  from  the  other 
side  will  be  sent  to  Con  Son  Island  pris- 
on, which  tias  become  a  s3rmbol  through- 
out Vietnam  of  the  worst  in  penal  In- 
stitutions. Mothers  even  chide  their  chil- 
dren to  be  good  or  they  will  be  sent  to 
such  a  place. 

We  are  calling  this  to  Uie  attention  of 
the  House  with  the  Yiope  that  this  mes- 
sage will  be  noted  by  the  government  in 
Hanoi  and  that  it  will  have  a  beneficial 
and  immediate  effect  upon  the  treatment 
of  American  prisoners  of  war.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  move,  we  ask  that  the  gov- 
ernment In  Hanoi  make  some  similar 
gesture  of  conciliation  and  humanity  and 
then  Inform  us  of  what  that  action  has 
been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  this  will  set  off 
a  chain  of  events  which  will  bring  better 
treatment  and  the  possibility  of  faster 
repatriation  to  all  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  both  sides  in  this  unfortunate  conflict. 
Last  fall,  Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.  Reid.  in  a 
bipartisan  joint  statement — as  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommit- 
tee— pledged  that  they  would  strive  to  ac- 
complish measures  designed  "to  clean 
our  house"  on  the  prisoner-of-war  issue. 
At  the  same  time  they  properly  called 
upon  ofQclals  in  Hanoi  to  "clean  their 
house."  As  the  new  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  smd  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee,  I  plan  to  seek 
the  same  objective.  So  It  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  we  now  ask  some  word 
from  the  other  side  that  they  also  have 
taken  some  positive  action  in  this  regard. 


EGG  PRICINO 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  waa  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  valued  constituents,  Mr.  Ben  Zemel 
of  Morris  Zemel  ii  Co.  of  Chicago,  wrote 
me  several  months  ago  about  plans  which 
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appeared  to  be  underway  for  disoofitin- 
ulng  the  USDA  Market  News  Servloe  re- 
ports on  wholesale  egg  prices  in  Ch  cage 
and  New  York  City,  daily  egg  cArtXMi 
prices,  and  the  Market  News  daily  com- 
ment describing  trading  activity  and  egg 
market  conditions.  ' 

I  was  Indeed  disturbed  to  learn  I  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  waa  giv- 
ing serious  consideration  to  discontinu- 
ing these  essential  market  information 
services.  It  is  my  understanding  that  cash 
trading  on  the  Chicago  and  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchanges  already  has  been 
discontinued  but  that  the  Departmant  of 
Agriculture  has  delayed  until  May  \,  de- 
cisions regarding  discontinuation  ^f  its 
Market  News  reports. 

Apparently  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  giving  a  great  deal  of  wfcight 
to  the  recommendations  of  a  Nadonal 
Egg  Pricing  System  Committee,  \fhlch 
is  not  fully  representative  of  all  segu  lents 
of  the  egg  industry. 

In  the  interests  of  maintaining  these 
important  market  news  reports,  I  have 
written  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin  and  to  PhiUip  Alampi. 
chairman  of  the  National  Egg  Pricing 
System  Study  Committee.  , 

At  this  time  I  include  in  the  RicoRD 
Mr.  Zemel's  reply  to  the  questionimire 
on  this  topic  sent  out  by  the  Oonsjimer 
and  Marketing  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture : 

U.S.   DEPARTMENT   OF   AoalCDLTTTRB,    COM^MKR 
AND  MaRKBTTNC  SKRVICK,  POUl-TRT  DiVl!  ION 

1.  Should  USDA  discontinue  reporting 
wholesale  egg  prices? 

Continxie 

At  Chicago (X) 

At  New  York  City (X) 

■JHscontinxie 

At  Chicago (     ) 

At  New  Tork  City (     ) 

What  are  the  reasons  for  your  view! :  In- 
formation provides  basis  for  knowledg<  that 
Is  education,  serving  beneficial  Interest  for 
all  groups  Involved  producing,  distrusting 
and  marketing  eggs.  Prices  are  report^  by 
this  agency  standing  as  present  Imp^tlal 
faculty  having  a  history  of  long  and  \4ilued 
experience  sifting  the  Important  and  credible 
Information  received.  Vcdd  of  flnanclsd  ties, 
USDA  act.>  as  gov't,  reporter.  j 

2.  Should  Market  News  discontinue  report- 
ing all  dally  carton  egg  prices  to  reqallers 
and  only  release  a  report  on  Monday  to  Icover 
market  activity  which  occurred  the  pr^loos 
week? 

Continue  Diacon  tinue 

(X)  (      ) 

What  are  the  reasons  for  your  vleirs:  A 
diversified  knowledge  re  selling  prices  'must 
enlighten  Into  br9ad  perspective  conditions 
that  exist,  beyond  the  confined,  restricted 
area  that  sellers  and  producers  concentrate 
their  interest.  Greater  information  Droves 
road  towards  progress.  The  Industrylgalna 
most  through  understanding  of  conditions  In 
widest  scope.  We  must  learn  all  elemeita  of 
this  very  sensitive  industry.  USDA  i^ents 
reporting  the  conditions,  provide  a  picture 
pr  vate  means  cannot  afford.  In  ezpensej 

3.  Should  Market  News  diicontinue  releas- 
ing a  daily  comment  describing  egg  tr^ng 
activity  and  market  conditions  and  on^y  re- 
lease a  summary  on  Monday  covering  the 
previous  week's  marketing  activity?  No, 
ContinMe  DiaooHtinue 

(X)  (     ) 

What  are  the  reasons  for  yovir  views :  com- 
ment's authority  possesses  reliability  thiough 
experience    that   qualify   the   position]  The 


Impyartlal  commentator  saves  all  elements 
composing  egg  business  with  truth.  The 
statements  produce  news  not  slanted  In  di- 
rection of  personal  financial  benefit.  The 
USDA  scrupulously  avoids  disseminating  non 
factual  publicity.  The  facts  printed  prove  a 
guideline  of  ol)serving  true  conditions.  Busi- 
ness relies  upon  these  reports  as  church  going 
folks  their  Bible. 

Name,  address,  and  firm: 

Morris  Zemel  &  Co.,  Inc.  (Ben  Zemel) ,  1115 
W,  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111.  606O7. 

AODmoNAL    OBSERVATIONS 

The  National  Egg  Pricing  Sysrtem  Study 
Committee,  PhlUip  Alampl,  Chairman,  issued 
its  one  report  as  of  May  20,  1970.  In  mem- 
t>ershlp  of  twelve,  nine  are  affiliated  with  egg 
production.  Page  7  lists  9  points  In  recom- 
mended steps  for  improving  and  correcting 
what  shortcomings  egg  pricing  systems  then 
contained. 

Point  74  provides  "Broadening  the  Market 
Information  Available."  Expanding  discus- 
sion on  this  recommendation,  emphasis  on 
wider  and  more  representative  news  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  data  is  urged  as  imperative. 
The  USDA  is  commended  for  the  programs 
and  plans  initiated  to  ofteir  enlarged  scope 
of  Information  to  Industry.  Market  news  in- 
formation dissemination  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies,  with  ail  corners  lighted  to  clear 
obeervance  stands  holds  p>aramount  urgency. 
vital  to  progress  that  will  provide  great  bene- 
fits for  all  participating  in  egg  business  ave- 
nues. Particular  praise  worth  notice  Is  paid 
to  USDA  Market  News  Service. 

Expansion  of  all  services  stands  forward 
through  the  report.  The  Cooxmittee  extolls 
the  USDA  particularly.  Government  knowl- 
edge becomes  indispensable  for  progress.  The 
means  to  function  USDA  has  allotted  never 
may  be  matched  by  a  Co-Op  or  private  busi- 
ness. 

Most  impressive,  in  light  of  current  de- 
late, is  the  Committee  plea,  wary  of  regres- 
sion that  would  stall  forward  progress  in  ttie 
egg  field.  Sound  and  platform  permeates  a 
momentum  for  greater  Information.  This 
plea  erects  solid  platform  tM>lding  beliefs 
of  discovery  by  committee.  In  such  firm  and 
adherent  vlrtuoiis  foresight  nine  members 
when  with  financial  Investments  having  par- 
ticular sensitivity  for  the  egg  producer,  rested 
secure  belief.  USDA  with  stressed  emphasis, 
became  focal  point  for  the  conunittee  with  a 
united  front  toward  the  objective — progress 
with  knowledge,  spread  news  of  cxinditlons, 
for  educating  the  egg  Industry  towards  win- 
ning goals  yet  on  the  distant  horizon. 

Serious  concern  expressed  frerty  by  free  egg 
entrepreneurs,  and  members  of  UEP  own- 
ing flocks  held  unimportant  with  under  100,- 
000  travels  by  conversations  and  discussions 
fearful  wondering  at  the  power  Demonstrated 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  UEP.  Pro- 
ducers, brokers,  dealers,  and  wholesalers  rise 
warily  In  face  of  the  fact,  the  Federal  agency 
USDA  yielded  to  UEP  demand  that  the  three 
Issues  deserve  discussion.  In  face  of  elemen- 
tary evidence  tiieee  requests  will,  should  they 
prevail  over  USDA,  total  monopolization  tw- 
comes  reaUty. 

The  Elxecutlve  Committee  demands  de- 
struction of  free  enterprise.  Sacrifice  Into  ob- 
literation of  the  lesser  egg  producer  must 
result.  The  public  as  consumer  will  bleed 
forever,  Irregardless  that  times  when  supply 
exceeds  demand  exists.  The  private  business 
In  eggs  at  country  points  and  city  will  suc- 
cxunb  under  cxiishlng  power  USDA  may 
choose  to  lend  the  green  light. 

Bow  t>efore  the  demands  and  egg  Indiistry 
recedes  from  progress.  Stiould  USDA  turn  off 
the  lights  that  display  facts,  illuminate 
knowledge  all  egg  trades  are  placed  In  con- 
trol of  United  Egg  Producers  governed  by 
flock  owners  with  hundreds  of  thousands, 
even  millions  of  birds  ownership.  Principles 
lending  credence  for  Cooperatives  become  ab- 
solutely violated.  Under  mantle  of  such  privi- 
lege the  Federal  Government,  through  USDA, 
may  present  authority  with  blessing,  to  sacri- 


fice all  segments  comprising  the  egg  indus- 
try, at  the  altar  of  the  ruling  numl>er  plan- 
ning over-all  supremacy. 

Accede  to  the  three  outlined  demands  and 
USDA  U  party  to  violating  laws  prohibiting 
monopolies.  The  nature  of  these  requests 
prove  the  concession  must  provide  access 
towards  complete  powers  that  will  encircle 
simple  consumer  and  average  business  man. 


NEWS  IDENTIFICATION  BILL 

(Mr.  WHTTEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  results  di- 
rectly from  the  CBS  program,  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon."  The  documented 
distortions  in  the  program  are  noted 
elsewhere  in  my  other  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  have  given  consideration  to 
the  comments  of  CBS  President  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton;  Julian  Goodman,  presi- 
dent of  NBC;  Leonard  Goldenson,  presi- 
dent of  ABC;  Paul  Porter,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  FCC;  and  other  news  oflQcials 
both  on  the  national  and  local  level,  and 
I  am  convinced  a  new  approach  is  needed 
on  this  issue. 

The  news  media  themselves  have  be- 
come the  center  of  controversy,  not  the 
stories  they  carry.  This  has  come  from 
the  treatment  given  the  facts  on  the  is- 
sues. Intentionally  or  not,  bias,  distor- 
tion, subjective  reporting,  commentary, 
or  whatever  label  you  put  on  it  has  al- 
tered the  transmission  of  information 
to  the  people.  But  as  CBS  has  so  recent- 
ly demonstrated  in  its  "Selling  of  the 
Pentagon,"  the  viewer  is  not  always 
aware  of  what  has  happened  to  what  he 
is  seeing. 

I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
I  am  not  proposing,  supporting,  favoring, 
or  recommending  censorship  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  news  media,  nor  does  my 
bill  do  so.  Censorship  is  not  the  answer 
to  the  media's  ills,  but  I  believe  my  bill 
will  help  alleviate  some  of  its  problems. 

There  are  those  concerned  that  the 
public  be  protected  from  deliberate  stag- 
ing and  distortion  of  purportedly  bona 
fide  news.  But  who  is  to  determine  what 
is  distorted?  Disagreement  is  so  easily 
labeled  bias.  Eliminating  such  comment 
is  against  the  first  amendment,  and  most 
certainly  would  be  a  disservice  to  the 
people.  A  free  flow  of  accurate,  reliable 
information  is  needed. 

Only  the  news  media  can  insure  its 
accuracy.  To  attempt  it  in  any  other 
manner  would,  I  believe,  be  treading  on 
dangerous  ground.  They  should  regulate 
such  actions  themselves. 

But  an  item  that  can  be  accomplished 
now  and  not  violate  the  letter  or  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  is  informing  the 
public  about  the  news  they  are  receiving. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  and  intent  that  I  intro- 
duce my  news  identification  bill. 


PAUL  HOFFMAN'S  80TH  BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
marked  the  80th  birthday  of  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman,  a  truly  distinguished  American 
who  is  presently  serving  as  an  Under 
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Secretary  of  the  United  Nations  and  ad- 
ministrator of  the  xm.'s  development 
program. 

To  all  those  who  have  been  involved  in 
one  way  or  another  with  legislation  that 
has  shaped  the  course  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  since  World  War  n,  the  name  Paul 
Hoffman  has  stood  for  integrity,  devotion 
to  public  service  and  extraordinary  abil- 
ity to  achieve  what  frequently  seemed  im- 
possible to  other  men. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Mr. 
Hoffman  has  labored  industriously  and 
with  tremendous  effect  in  building  the 
foimdations  for  lasting  peace  in  the 
world — first  as  the  administrator  of  the 
Marshall  plan  in  Europe,  then  as  a  key 
architect  of  the  United  Nations'  expand- 
ing involvement  in  promoting  social  and 
economic  progress  in  the  developing 
coimtries. 

As  the  Manager  of  the  United  Nations 
special  fund,  and  then  of  its  successor, 
the  UJJ.  development  program,  Mr. 
Hoffman  has  played  a  major  part  in  the 
creation  of  international  machinery  for 
the  provision  of  technical  and  pre-in- 
vestment  assistance. 

He  has  worked  tirelessly  raising  fimds 
for  these  U.N.  activities,  developing  pat- 
terns of  peaceful  international  coopera- 
tion in  development,  and  aiding  govern- 
ments to  realize  their  people's  aspirations 
for  better  life. 

Today,  as  he  celebrates  his  80th  birth- 
day, Mr.  Hoffman  still  travels  as  much 
as  150.000  miles  a  year  in  pursuit  of  those 

The  United  States,  the  United  Nations, 
and  millions  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude 
to  this  remarkable  man. 

On  this  occasion,  I  would  like  to  Join 
with  his  mimy  friends  and  well-wishers 
in  congratulating  Mr.  Hoffman  on  his 
birthday  and  wishing  him  good  health 
and  many  more  yeus  of  constructive 
endeavors. 

I  hope  that  the  cause  of  peaceful  hu- 
man advancement  will  continue  to  benefit 
from  his  devotion,  his  tireless  energy  and 
his  vast  experience  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  Mr. 
Hoffman,  I  include  it  in  the  Record  and 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Apr.  36,  1671) 
HorTMAN,  AT  80,  Tkwvino  at  U.N. — The  Bkst 

Tears  or  Mt  Lmt,  Dbvelopmbnt  Expert 

Sats 

UNnxD  Natioks,  N.T.,  April  24. — Paul  O. 
Hoffman,  who  gave  up  executive  rank  In  the 
automobile  Industry  to  run  the  Marshall 
Plan,  will  be  80  years  old  Monday — and  he  is 
still  working  as  an  International  civil  servant. 

Mr.  Hoffman  is  an  Under  Secretary  In  the 
United  Nations  and  administrator  of  the 
United  Natlona  Development  Program.  He 
has  been  In  that  and  similar  poettlons  for  12 
years — "the  best  year»  of  my  lUe,"  he  said 
In  an  interview. 

"The  most  fascinating  Job  I've  ever  had  Is 
the  Job  I'm  In  now,"  he  aald. 

Speaking  of  current  problems,  he  said  he 
thought  most  Americana  wanted  United 
States  forces  out  of  Vietnam,  and  that  the 
division  In  America  was  somewhat  artificial." 

"I  would  say  that  there  Is  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
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who  don't  really  believe  a  dissent,"  he  ob- 
served. "Sometimes  they  dont  practice  what 
they  believe,  but  nevertheless  dissent  Is  rec- 
ognized as  an  essential  in  any  democracy." 

SmESTXPS  VIETNAM  QCTESTION 

Noting  his  position  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, he  sidestepped  a  direct  answer  as  to 
how  the  Vietnam  problem  should  be  resolved. 
■  "I  have  my  own  strong  views,"  he  asaerted. 
"but  there  is  a  question  whether  I  should 
expreaa  them.  I  think  my  views  today  are  the 
views  of  most  Americans:  We'd  like  to  get 
out  of  Vletoam." 

Mr.  Hofbn&n  began  hlB  United  Nations 
career  at  the  age  of  68,  eight  years  past  the 
organization's  normal  retirement  age.  He 
travels  150.000  miles  a  year  and  spends  a 
quarter  of  his  time  abroad. 

"Tou  can't  have  hobbles  and  be  on  this 
Job,"  be  said. 

Before  leaving  the  business  world,  Mr. 
Hoffman  spent  40  years  in  the  automobUe 
Industry.  13  as  president  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation.  He  was  the  first  administrator 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  In  Europe  and  later  was 
president  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  chair- 
man of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic. 

In  bis  present  Job  he  raises  t250-miUlon  a 
year  through  voluntary  contributions  from 
governments.  It  is  spent  on  technical  assist- 
anoe  and  prelnvestment  surveys  in  the  less 
developed  coimtries. 

He  retired  once,  at  85,  "but  I  found  retire- 
ment very  difficult  to  take,"  he  said.  Mr, 
HotTman  looks  much  younger  than  hie  80 
years.  He  plays  gcAt  occasionally. 

The  Administrator  said  he  has  never  had 
time  to  give  much  thought  to  his  own 
pthlloeophy.  About  the  nearest  thing  he  has 
to  a  guiding  principle,  he  said,  is  the  Bible 
admonition:  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you. 

"I  think  birthdays  are  a  matter  of  Uttle 
consequence."  he  observed.  "I  dont  feel  any 
oeleforatlon  coming  on."  He  added  that  be 
liad  told  Mrs.  Hoffman,  the  former  Aiuia 
Rosenberg:  'Don't  plan  any  surprise  part; 
for  me,  or  anything  like  that,  because  I  wont 
be  there  if  you  do." 

ADVISES  TOUNG  TO  WORK 

Ajiked  whether  he  bad  any  advice  for  the 
younger  generation,  be  commefnted: 

"I  think  the  young  people  will  find  out 
sooner  or  later  that  work  Is  moet  desirable. 
That  doesnt  necessarily  mean  digging 
ditches.  It  mlgtit  be  Intellectual  woik.  But 
one  has  to  keep  busy." 

"I  have  believed  for  a  great  many  yeaiB," 
he  said,  "that  the  thing  America  has  to  re- 
alize Is  the  seriousness  of  a  simple  little 
phrase  "regardleee  of  race,  creed  or  color'. 
Until  we  recognize  that  as  the  essential  of  a 
first-class  country,  we  are  not  going  to  make 
the  progress  we  should  make." 

Mr.  Hoffman  asserted  that  progress  toward 
bringing  the  world  closer  together  economic- 
ally would  help  eventusOly  to  ease  political 
tensions. 

"We  are  one  economic  world,"  he  said, 
"but  I  dont  think  anyone  now  on  this  planet 
will  live  to  see  one  political  world." 

One  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  favorite  stories  Is 
about  his  appointment  In  1948  as  head  of  the 
Marshall  Plan.  When  President  Truman  of- 
fered the  Job,  Mr.  Hoffman  turned  It  down. 
Re  finally  agreed  to  consider  It  and  to  let 
the  President  know  in  a  few  days. 

"I  dldnt  want  the  job,"  he  recalled,  "be- 
cause Studet>aker  was  Just  coming  Into  its 
own.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  a  chance  to 
make  some  real  money." 

Two  hours  after  Mr.  Hoffman  left  the 
White  House  he  heard  on  the  radio  that 
President  Truman  had  announced  his  ap- 
pointment. 

"That  was  the  moet  Important  event  in 
my  life,"  be  declared.  "I  had  been  drafted. 
No  man  ever  did  a  bigger  favor  for  another 
man  tlian  Harry  Truman  did  for  me." 


Mr.  Hoffman,  a  Republican,  said  Mr.  Tru- 
man impressed  him  more  than  any  man  he 
ever  met.  "He  had  great  courage,"  Mr.  Hoff- 
man said.  "He  wasnt  always  right,  but 
neverthelesB  when  he'd  made  up  his  mind 
what  to  do  he  would  do  It  regmr^Ueas." 

He  put  Oen.  George  C.  Marshall  la  the 
same  class.  "He  was  a  very  selfiess  man,"  ha 
saldv 

PROPOSED  INSTRUCmON  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  RELEASE  IM- 
POUNDED FUNDS 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)     

Mr.  OT'fKn.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  instruct- 
ing the  President  to  release  more  than 
$12  billion  of  funds  he  has  had  im- 
pounded by  the  Oflace  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

Last  Thursday,  the  Democratic  wWp 
organization,  on  a  motion  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  approved  the 
resolution  directing  the  President  to  re- 
lease these  funds  that  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  programs 
that  have  already  be«i  approved  and  to 
many  cases  have  begun. 

Many  leading  Members  of  the  ot^er 
body  and  of  the  House  have  been  out- 
spokai  and  concerned  about  the  Presi- 
dent's refusal  to  release  these  funds  so 
that  they  may  serve  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  provide  for  their 
needs.  I  know  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  been  active  in  seddng  to  have  these 
funds  released. 

Unemployment  throughout  the  United 
States  has  readied  disastroiKly  high  lev- 
els. "The  level  of  imemployment  has  re- 
mained high  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  Approximately  175,000  people  used 
up  their  imemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits in  January.  "That  means  that  these 
people  have  beoi  unemFdoyed  for  so  long 
that  they  are  no  longer  ^Iglble  for  un- 
«nployment  compensation  from  their 
States.  The  entire  economy  is  sagging 
and  the  recession  that  we  have  experi- 
enced for  the  past  2  years  continues.  The 
Congress,  after  a  great  deal  of  deliber- 
ation, has  appropriated  funds  for  various 
p>roercims  in  an  effort  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  American  people,  to  stimu- 
late economic  development,  to  provide 
employment  opportunities  and  to  con- 
struct improvements  in  our  rural  and 
urban  areas. 

The  President  did  not  veto  these  appro- 
priations and  signed  th«n  Into  law.  He 
now  refuses  to  spend  this  money  and,  in 
effect  vetoes  these  important  programs 
without  telling  the  American  people  that 
he  has  done  so.  He  gives  the  appearance 
of  supporting  these  vital  projects  and 
yet  destroys  them  by  refusing  to  fund 
them.  He  has  ordered  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  sit  on  these  funds 
while  he  gives  the  appearance  of  seek- 
ing to  help  the  cities  and  States  of  the 
Nation.  All  of  these  funds  will  benefit 
the  cities  and  Statea 

The  programs  that  the  President  Is 
destroying  «u«  not  frivolous  nor  are  they 
extraneous.  They  include  some  very 
small,  but  to  us  important,  programs. 
While  the  President  talks  of  the  great 
need  for  sharing  Federal  revenue  with 
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tbe  cities  and  the  States.  wbSe  Ue  talks 
about  his  revenue  sharing  as  a  panacea 
for  tbe  Nation's  ills,  be  has  truly,  shown 
•  calloias  Indifferoice  to  the  rea^  needs 
of  the  NatlMi.  ! 

I  will  cite  only  a  few  examples,  al- 
though my  colleagues  may  consiilt  the 
list  which  they  wiil  fln<Lat  the  end  of 
my  remarks  and  find  other  iteii^  that 
demonstrate  this  disregard  for  tbe  wishes 
of  the  Nation  and  tbe  Congress,  i 

Two  million  dollars  for  a  Q>eclal  milk 
program  has  been  withheld  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Eight  miUloa  dollars  has  been  withheld 
from   community   education   programs, 
and  $10  million  from  aid  to  schools  in 
federally  imi>acted  areas.  One  l^undred 
and   ninety-one    millioQ    dollar^    ear- 
Qxarked  for  economic  developme|it,  has 
been  withheld  from  the  Appalacl^ian  re- 
gional area  and  $34  million  h^s  been 
withheld    frcan   regional   medical   pro- 
grams. Not  one  of  these  can  be  defended, 
and  tbe  President  would  not  dare|to  veto 
these  Items  for  he  knows  that  the  public 
would  not  ttderate  this.  The  P^sidoit 
has.  however,  in  effect  vetoed  certain 
items   without  telling   the  public   and 
without   taking    responsibility    ijor    the 
veta  For,  indeed,  how  could  anycne  veto 
$2  million  for  a  special  milk  program? 
The   Nation   is   concerned   about  the 
problems  of  pollution,  yet  the  President 
has  held  up  $56  milUon  in  grants  for 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  in  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration.  My  col<- 
leagues  will  find  many  other  ookiserva- 
tion   and   antipollution   programs   that 
are  being  curtailed  by  the  Prasident's 
impoundment  of  funds.  Everyone  ot  us 
here   ha.s   been   approached  by   mayors 
of  cities  in  behalf  of  the  President's  rev- 
enue-sharing  program.    The    President 
has  promised  that  his  program  would 
turn  $5  billion  over  to  the  cities,  yet  he^ 
are  $12  bilUon  that  he  is  sitting  on.  P^ftt. 
of  course,  I  think  it  is  ludicrous  >  to  ^alt 
for  something  that  may  or  may  not  hap- 
pai;  to  refrain  from  buUding  and  work- 
ing in  the  hope  that  a  program  tkat  does 
not  now  exist  wlH  be  brought  albout  in 
tbe  near  future.  But  second,  with  a  eynl- 
eism  that  I  find  annoying,  the  President 
and  the  OfBee  of  Management  iuM9  Budg- 
et have  withheld  btlllons  of  dollars  of 
funds  for  the  cities,  while  at  tlte  same 
time,  the  President  is  wining  and  dining 
the  Nation's  mayors  and  telling  them 
that  all   their  problems  will  be  solved 
when  his  revemie-sharing  pro-am  is 
passed.  He  is  in  a  sense  wllllngi  to  risk 
aggravating  the  serious  sltuatioii  in  our 
cities  and  withhold  funds  from  school- 
children and  tbe  aged,  for  programs  for 
health    aervioee,     edoeatlon.     pioilution 
control,  and  puUle  works,  while  he  sells 
his  revenue-sharing  program.  Of  course, 
if  matters  get  much  worse  people  will 
grab  at  any  straw  that  promised  aid.  It 
is  only  hi  this  way,  in  desperatidn,  that 
the    President's    revenue-sharing    pro- 
gram, which  does  not  really  share  rev- 
enue, which  does  not  really   help  the 
cities  and  does   not  provide  any  new 
money  to  the  American  people^  will  be 
accepted. 
It  te  hard  for  me  to  believe  |he  cal- 


lotisness  that  is  demcwistrated  by  the  im- 
poundment of  funds  for  our  Nation's 
cities.  There  is  not  a  person  in  the  coun- 
try today  that  does  not  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  our  cities  desperately  need  help 
and.  if  they  are  not  helped  soon,  life  in 
our  lurbiua  centers  will  become  unbear- 
able and  the  cities  will — in  oiu"  lifetime- 
fall.  But  the  cities  are  only  pawns  in  the 
President's  salesmanship  of  his  revenue- 
sharing  program. 

He  has  withheld  almost  a  billion  dol- 
lars for  low-rent  public  houshig;  he  has 
withheld  $583  million  for  the  model  ciUes 
program:  programs  that  were  to  be  the 
final  test  of  whether  we  could  truly  help 
our  cities  survive.  He  has  withheld  $200 
million  for  water  sewerage  facilities.  We 
are  not  talking  here  about  beautiful 
statues,  of  stadiums,  of  museums,  or  of 
parks — we  are  talking  about  the  essen- 
tials of  clean  water  and  decent  sewer  f  a- 
ciUties.  There  is  nothing  extravagant  in 
this.  We  are  talking  about  the  basic 
needs  of  human  beings,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  impounded  these  fimds.  He  hM 
withheld  money  for  land  and  water  con- 
servation, for  aid  to  flsh  and  wildlife 
restoration.  The  President,  who  talks 
about  the  quality  of  American  life  and 
the  Quality  of  our  environment,  has  with- 
held $64  milUon  from  the  highway  beau- 
tificati(»i  program. 

The  President  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  If  he  wants  to  make  an  argument, 
a  case  for  vetoing  these  programs,  let 
him  come  before  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  justifying  his  action. 
But  he  has  not  chosen  to  do  that.  He  has 
chosen,  instead,  to  booatoard  the  ptAllc 
with  the  rhetoric  of  concern,  with  words 
of  sympathy  and  understanding,  to  call 
for  a  "new  program"  that  will  solve  oxir 
problems  whUe  he,  himself,  creates  prob- 
lems by  holding  on  to  these  funds.  There 
may  be  an  argument  for  freezing  some 
of  these  fimds,  for  destroying  one  or  two 
of  these  programs,  and  if  that  is  the 
case.  let  him  come  to  us  and  to  the  public 
with  his  evidence  and  we  can  disciiss 
this.  But  to  dissemble  and  to  attempt  to 
fool  the  public  is  not  in  the  maimer  of 
a  statesman. 

Let  the  President  face  this  issue 
squarely  and  face  up  to  his  responsibil- 
ities. We  in  the  Congress  have  appro- 
priated funds  in  the  manner  described 
by  the  Constitution  and  we  have  ful- 
filled our  legal  duty. 

Let  the  President  do  the  same. 
Amounts  withheld  from  obUgation  by  agency 
and  account  (February,  1971 ) 


Amount 


I  In  mllUonB  of  doUan  ] 


Amount 


Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President: 
Appalachian  Regional  Development 

Program $181 

MUltsry  Assistance:   Foreign  Mili- 
tary Credit  Sales 200 

Economic  Assitance : 

Supporting   Assistance 14 

Prototype  Desalting  Plant 20 

Development  Loans 47 

Foreign     Investment     Guaranty 

Fund 110 

Inter-American  Social  Development 

Institute  .— »4 

Kconomle  Opportxmlty  Program —  38 

Peace  Corps:  Salaries  and  axpenses.  7 


Department  of  Agriculture: 
Agricultural  Research  Service : 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Other 

Pood  and  Nutrition  Service :  Special 

Milk  Program 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service: 
Salaries    and   Expenses    (Special 
Foreign  Currency  Program)  — 

Other 

Agricultural  StabUlzatlon  and  Con- 
servation Service: 
Agricultural    Conservation    Pro- 
gram     

Revolving  Fund,  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act 

Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion: Loans 

Farmers  Borne  Administration : 
Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal 

Grants 

Riiral  Housing  for  Domestic  Farm 

Labor  

Muttral  and  Self-help  Hoxislng... 

Direct  Loan  Account 

Self-Help  Housing  Land  Develop- 
ment Fund 

Emergency      Credit      Revolving 

Fund  

Forest  Service : 
Forest    protection    and    Utiliza- 
tion    

Forest  Roads  and  Trails 

Youth  Conservation  Corps 

Expenses,    Brush   Disposal    (per- 
manent)    

Other . 

Other  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce : 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  19th  Decen- 
nial Censtis — 

EcononUc  Development  Assistance: 
Regional  Development  Pro- 
grams   • ..- 

Participation  In  U.S.  Bzpoalttons: 
Inter-American      Cult\iral      and 

Trade  Center 

Maritime  Administration:  Operat- 
ing Differential  Subsidies  f  Appro- 
priations to  Liquidate  Contract 

Authority)    

Department  of  Defense — \ailtary : 
Procurem.ent: 
Shipbuilding     and     Oonverslon, 

Navy , 

MUltary  Construction.  Army 

Military  Construction,  Navy 

MUltary  Construction,  Air  Force— 
MUltary      Construction,      Defense 

Agencies  

MUltary  Construction,  Army  Na- 
tional Ouar<l     

MUltary  Cons^uctlon,  Air  Na- 
tional Guard- 

Military  Construction,  Army  Re- 
serve     

Military  Oona«ructlan,  Naval  Re- 
serve     

SlUltary  Construction,  Air  Force  Re- 
serve   * 

Family  Housing:  Homeowners  As- 
sistance Fund 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Program. _ 
Laundry  Service,  Naval    Academy — 
Department  of  Defense — Civil : 
Corps  of  Engineers: 

Construction,  General 

Flood  Control,  Mississippi  River 

and  Trtbutftfles 

General    Investigations 

Canal  Zone  Government:  Operat- 
ing Expenses 

Ryukyus  Islands,  Army:   General 

Fund   

WUdllfe  Conservation.  MUltary  Res- 
ervations  

•tSOO.OOO  or  lesflk 


4 


48 

1 

25 

66 

1 

« 

72 

1 

49 


2 
217 

1 

16 


»12 
1 
6 

100 

957 
08 
67 

114 

40 
3 
1 

93 

17 

3 

6 
8 

88 

4 
• 

4 

6 
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Amount 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wd- 
fare: 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration: 

Regional  Medical  Programs 84 

Buildings  and  FadUtles 4 

Medical  Facilities  Cionstructlon—  2 

Natlon«l  Institutes  of  Health: 
■     Neurological  Disease  and  Stroke..  2 

General  Medical  Sctences .        6 

National  Eye  Institute 1 

Construction   of   Health   Educa- 
tional   Research    and    Library 

Facilities -;. 16 

Buildings  and  FaclUtlee 7 

Other  .- — —  1 

Office  of  Education: 

Higher  Education  , 13 

Canmunlty  Education 8 

School  Assistance  In  Federslly- 

Affected  Areas 10 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service: 
Rehabilitation  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities   , _, —      ,     9 

Programs  for  the  Aglhg '     1 

Social  Security  Administration: 

limitation  on  Construction 21 

DepartxnMit  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development: 

Low  Rent  Public  Hovislng 942 

Basic  Water  and  Sewer  Faallltles 

Grants ....         200 

ModM  Cities  Programs I 683 

Deperianent  of  the  Ir^tttrSiyt : 
Bureau  of  Land  Management: 
Public  Lands  Development  Roads 

and  Trails . 11 

;■'•   Other. ..-—...         (•) 

Bureau    of    Indian    Affairs:    Road 

Construction i .  64 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation: 
Land  and  Water  Conservation 

Fund   '..~ 80 

Bureau  of  Mines;  Drainage  of  An- 
thracite Mines  (permanent)..  $4 
Bureau    of    Sport    Fia;heries    and 
Wildlife: 

Construction  . . ..  9 

Federal  Aid  to  Pish  Restoration 

(permanent)    »       2 

Federal  Aid  to  Wildlife  Restora- 

tic«i    (permanent) 2 

Wildlife    Refuge   Fund    (perma- 
nent)      . 4 

National  Park  Service:  Parkway 
and  Road  Construotton  (per- 
manent)     71 

Bureau  ol  Reclamation : 

Oooertruotlon     and     Rehabilita- 
tion     19 

Loan  Program . 4 

Upper     Colorado     River     Bastn 

Fund   3 

Lo^er  Colorado  River  Basin  De- 
velopment Fund 1 

Other 1 

Department  of  Justice: 
Federal   Prison   System:    Buildings 

and   FacUlUes 16 

Department  of  Transportation: 

Coast  Guard:  Reserve  Training 1 

Federal  Aviation  Administration: 

Facilities  and  Equipment 126 

Construction,    National    Ocvltal 

Airports 8 

Grants-in-Ald   for  Airports 61 

Facilities  and  Equipment  (Airport 

and  Airway  Trust  Fund) 10 

Grants-ln-Ald  for  Alrpcxts  (Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund)         673 
Federal   Highway  Administration: 

Forest  Highways 88 

Public  Lands  Highways 27 

Highway  Beautlflcatlon 64 

Highway-related  Safety  Grants..  10 

Territorial    Highways 4 

Inter-American  Highway * 


Amount 

Department  of  Transportation — Continued 
Federal  Highway  Administration — Con. 
Federal -Aid   Highways  Authori- 
zation        6,852 

Right-of-way    Trust    Revolving 

Fund   219 

Forest  Highways  Trust  Fund 33 

Public    Lands    Highways    Trust 

Fund   16 

Federal    Railroad    Administration: 
Grants  to  the  National  Railroad 

Passenger  Corporation 88 

National  Highway  Traffic  Ssrfety  Ad- 
ministration: 
State    and    Community    Highway 

Safety  J 208 

Other '1 — • 

Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

Operating  Expenses 110 

Plant  and  Capital  Equipment 60 

Environmental  Protection  Agency: 
Operations,  Research  and  Facili- 
ties    11 

General  Services  Administration : 
Construction,      Public      Buildings 

Projects 87 

Sites  and  Expenses.  Public  BuUding 

Additional  Court  Facilities 12 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration : 

Research  and  Development 18 

Research    and    Program    Manage- 
ment  ,._  2 

Veterans  Administration: 

Construction    of    State    Extended 

Care   Facilities 1 

Atlantlc-P«Blflc    Interoceanlo    Canal 

Qtudy  Commission . 1 

District  of  Columbia: 

Loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia 

for  Capital  Outlay ----- ~.         81 

Farm  Credit  Administration:  '• 
Short     Term     Credit     Investment 

Fund ^ 112 

Banks  for  Cooperatives  Investment 

Fund 148 

National    Science  Foundation:    Sal- 
aries and  Expenses. . 10 

United  States  Information  Agency: 
Special  International  Exhibitions. .  01 

Other • 

Other  Agencies. - - 1 


Total  Amounts  Withheld  from 
ObUgatlon 12,762 

•0600,000  or  leas. 


IMPOUNDINO  OP  FUNDS  BY  PRESI- 
DENTS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for.l  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  Just 
indicated  on  the  floor  Uiat  he  was  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  that  would  have  the 
intent  and  the  effect,  in  his  Judgment,  of 
forcing  the  President  to  oUigate  and 
spend  certain  appropriations  that  have 
heretofore  been  made  avail£U>le  by  the 
Congress. 

If  my  recoUeotion  is  accurate,  in  pre- 
vious administraticMis  even  larger  por- 
ticnss  of  the  total  budget  than  are  now 
withheld  by  this  administration  were 
impounded  by  the  then  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  Incidentally.  I  will  put 
those  figiures  in  the  Rbcoro  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

The  following  table,  citing  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  as  its  source, 


appeared 'in  the 'April  19  issue  of  T&JS. 

News  &  World  Report: 

President's  "frozen  funds" — a  long  iradi- 
tUm^^iimount  of  congressional  appropria- 
tions impounded  by  the  White  House  as  of 
June  in  each  year 

(In  billions  of  doHais] 

Under  Elsenhower: 
1969   - 6.9 

1960   — 8.0 

Under  Kennedy: 

1961    7.6 

1963   ._ ,. , 6.6 

1963 - 4.6 

Undm'  JcAmson: 

1964 - , 4.2 

1965   5.6 

1966 8.7 

1967    .... 10.6 

1968   9.0 

Under  Nixon: 

1966    _ .- 8.6 

1970 , 11.6 

Latest 12.8 

Commenting  an  the  above  table,  n.S. 
News  &  World  Report  said: 

Presidential  withholding  of  funds  Is  not 
new.  It  goes  back  at  least  to  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, according  to  Mr.  Weinberger.  He  said 
that  Mr.  Rooeevelt,  in  a  1942  letter  to  a  con- 
gressional leader,  said  that  "the  mere  fact 
that  Congress  by  the  appropriation  process 
has  made  available  specified  simu  for  tbe 
various  programs  and  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  not  a  mandate  that  such  fluids 
must  be  fully  expended." 

The  chart  on. this  page  shows  that  Presi- 
dents E:isenhaiwer,  Kennedy,  Jc^nson  im- 
pounded large  amoiuits  of  apiMxjprtated 
funds.  But  the  11.5  bUlIon  dollars  held  back 
by  President  Nixon  In  1970  was  larger  than 
the  amount  In  any  year  under  the  three 
previous  Presidents.  Tbe  12.8  billion  on  hand 
as  of  February,  1971.  probably  wlU  be  drawn 
down  to  about  the  1970  level  by  the  end  of 
Jiine,  budget  officials  say. 

Mr.  Nixon's  wltliholdlng  of  funds,  however, 
has  been  smaller  when  measured  as  a  per« 
centage  of  total  spending  than  the  sums  Im- 
pounded in  some  years  of  previous  Admin- 
istrations. The  1970  reserve  was  6.8  per  cent 
of  Government  outlays  for  the  year. 

TTie  amount  held  back  by  Preeldeiit  John- 
son in  1967  was  6.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
spending  in  1967  and  President  Eisenhower's 
withholding  was  8.7  per  cent  of  1960  outlays. 

What  conoems  me,  however,  is  that 
the  distinguished  majority  whip — in  the 
days  when  the  same  conditions  existed 
under  the  two  previous  Democratic  ad- 
minlstrati(xis — never  indicated  that  he 
would  take  the  course  of  action  which  he 
has  indicated  this  morning. 

If  it  was  bad  then  it  is  bad  now.  If  it 
was  good  then  it  is  good  now.  Itie  fact 
that  the  gentleman  did  not  object  to  this 
practice  when  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  did  it  and  is  objecting  now  when 
President  Nixon  does  it  puts  a  rather 
pcditical  coloring  on  the  comments  made 
by  the  gentleuian  from  Massachusetts 


IMPOUNDING  OP  FUNDS  BY 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 

(Mr.  BOGG6  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  remarics  made  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I  do 
not  know  whetlier  it  is  true  or  not  that 
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the  previous  Democratic  administrations 
withheld  as  much  as  Preisdent  l^ixon  Is 
withholding.  11  so,  it  was  wronjg  then 
and  it  Is  wrong  now.  i 

It  is  particularly  wrong  now  because 
this  President  is  asking  for  tevenue 
sharing  with  no  strings  attache<|.  He  is 
talking  about  revenue  sharing  tor  the 
cities  when  at  the  same  time  he  ib  hold- 
ing up  funds  that  have  been  appropriated 
that  are  needed  desperately  by  trie  cities 
of  this  country.  There  are  at  least  a  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  urban  programs 
that  this  Congress  has  appropriated  for, 
and  President  Nixon  refuses  to  sp0nd  the 
money.  I 

The  time  has  come  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  a  President  of  the  United  States 
has  a  right  to  override  the  action  of 
Congress  simply  by  a  pocket  veto  pro- 
cedure. I 

As  I  understand  it.  under  the  Consti- 
tution Congress  raises  the  revenues  and 
spends  the  revenues.  If  the  Pnesident 
does  not  like  what  we  have  done,  he  has 
a  right  to  veto  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
we  can  either  sustain  or  overrlCle  that 
veto.  '■ 

But  in  this  case,  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  $12  billion,  the  President  I3  saying 
he  will  not  abide  by  the  will  of  tie  Con- 
gress without  any  veto  whatsoever. 

I  hope  the  resolution  introduce^  by  the 
dlstingriished  majority  whip  will  be 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  other  body. 


on  the  spending  ceiling — I  believe  we 
listed  about  $195  billion  plus — the  Presi- 
dent says.  "I  will  live  with  the  ceiling 
Congress  gave  me." 
This  is  the  problem  he  is  faced  with. 


IMPOUNDING  OP  FUNDS  BT  THE 
PRESIDE^rr  j 

(Mr.  CEDERBERO  asked  aAd  was 
given  permis8i(»  to  address  the)  House 
for  1  minute.)  I 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  iim.  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  deligjhted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts.         

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
minority  leader  one  question:  Does  he 
not  recognize  the  difference  in  the  eco- 
nomic situation?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
that  Democratic  Presidents  may  have 
withheld  funds  was  extremely  different, 
with  around  3  percent  unemployment. 
Now  the  national  average  of  unemploy- 
ment is  over  6  percent.  In  soiie  sec- 
tions of  the  country  it  is  as  high  as  15, 
22.  28  or  30  percent,  and  is  particulcu-ly 
high  among  the  yotmg  men  who  have 
come  back  f  rtnn  Vietnam. 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
can  stimulate  the  economy  in  Itiis  Na- 
tion. The  President  Is  definitely  holding 
these  funds  back  for  one  reason.  What  ia 
that  reason?  The  reason  is  he  hopes  to 
make  these  funds  available  sometime  in 
September  so  that  the  economs  of  the 
Nation  will  be  high.  He  has  hl^  eye  on 
the  election  in  1972,  and  he  \^ants  to 
look  good.  That  is  why  it  is  unftilr.  The 
sitiiation  now  is  very  different,  sadly  dif- 
ferent from  the  Johnson  years. 

Mr.  CEDE31BERQ.  I  hesitate  to  yield 
further. 

I  believe  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  be 
honest  with  Itself.  Congress  passed  a 
spending  ceiling  last  year.  Although  it  ia 
true  we  did  put  an  Interesting  gimmick 


^ 


IMPOUNDINQ    OF    FUNDS    FOR 
PUBLIC  WORKS  PROJECTS 

(Mr.  HUNOATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
resolution  pending,  in  which  I  have  been 
joined  by  over  78  Members  of  this  body, 
relating  to  the  public  works  funds  frozen 
by  the  President.  I  would  welcome  the 
addition  of  any  further  Members  on  that 
particular  resolution. 

I  did  not  go  for  the  whole  $12  billion 
but  concentrated  on  public  works.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  31  States  with  public 
works  projects,  and  spring  floods  on  us, 
and  I  think  we  need  to  enact  that  legis- 
lation. 

NEWS   MEDIA   ASSISTINQ 
DEMONSTRATORS 

(Mr.  BLACTKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
the  country  as  a  whole  to  the  cooperation 
that  the  would-be  anarchists  are  receiv- 
ing from  the  news  media  here  in  Wash- 
ington. I  am  sure  many  people  through- 
out the  land  are  wondering  how  it  can  be 
that  great  masses  of  people  can  suddenly 
appear  at  the  Capitol  and  seem  to  have 
an  imcanny  ability  to  congregate  at  the 
right  places  at  the  right  times  during 
these  demonstrations.  The  simple  an- 
swer is  that  the  news  media  in  Washing- 
ton are  going  out  of  their  way  to  be  of 
assistance  to  the  demonstrators. 

The  two  major  newspapers  in  Wash- 
ington are  cooperating  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  anarchy  here  by  print- 
ing a  complete  schedule  of  events  as  to 
where  the  anarchists  should  meet  for 
their  day's  activities.  These  schedules  are 
printed  a  full  week  in  advance. 

Today  the  Washington  Post  was  so 
strongly  motivated  to  assist  that  it  pub- 
lished a  map  showing  the  camping  area. 
Now,  the  youthful  anarchists,  when  they 
arrive  in  the  city.  If  they  are  unfamiliar 
witti  the  District,  the  map  and  directions 
are  provided  for  them.  Now  they  can 
avoid  any  confusion  in  knowing  where 
the  latest  organized  demonstration  is  to 
occur.  The  reason  mass  demonstrations 
{»n  occur  so  successfully  in  Washington 
and  with  a  minimum  of  confusion  among 
participants  is  because  they  have  the 
complete  cooperation  of  the  two  largest 
daily  newspapers  here  in  the  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  news  media 
print  a  schedule  erf  planned  activities 
before  the  activities  have  occurred,  it  can 
be  considered  a  public  service  in  the 
case  of  school  PTA  or  civic  organization 
for  entertainent  or  charity.  When  a 
newspaper  goes  further  and  publishes 
planned  events  having  sis  their  avowed 
purpose  the  destruction  or  hindrance  of 


the  machinery  of  (jovernment,  then  the 
newspapers  are  not  performing  a  public 
service,  rather  they  are  participating  in 
the  activities  of  the  anarchists.  Ttiey 
have  gone  beyond  merely  reporting  an 
event  into  the  area  of  cooperating  in  the 
planning  of  dear  destruction.  I  can  only 
hope  that  by  taking  the  floor  t)oday  I  will 
have  called  this  destruction  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  newspapers' 
participation. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Members,  I 
am  inserting  the  schedule  of  events 
published  00  the  fnmt  page  of  the 
Evening  Star  of  Monday,  April  26.  The 
schedule  was  put  in  a  special  box  so  that 
it  could  be  easily  found,  clipped  from  the 
paper  and  retained  for  future  jdanning 
purposes  by  those  interested-  The  Wash- 
ington Post's  schedule  was  printed  on 
Sunday  and  Is  also  shown  below: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  26,  1971] 
Sponsors  of  DEMONsnunoN  List  10  Days' 
AcTTvmxs 

The  People's  CoaUUon  Tor  Peftce  and  Jus- 
tice and  the  Mayday  CtoUeotlve,  the  two  pri- 
mary sponsors  of  the  10  days  of  anti-war 
activities  and  lobbying  that  start  today,  have 
scheduled  the  following  actlvltlee  and  loca- 
tions: 

Tbday:  Lobbying  and  guerrUla  theater  on 
Oapltol  Hill  and  vigils  In  congressional  office*. 

Tomorrow:  Selective  Service  headqxiarters 
protest. 

Wednesday :  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Thursday:  Department  of  Healtii,  Bduca- 
tlon  and  Welfare,  joined  by  the  NatlotiaJ 
Welfare  Rights  OrgaiilzaUon. 

Friday:    Justice    Department. 

Sattirday:  Arrival  of  Mayday  partlclpanta 
Rock  festival  and  training  In  "non-violent 
mass  action." 

Sxinday:  Mass  "aotil  TBily"  at  Sylvan 
Theater  at  Washington  Monument  Grounda 

May  3 :  Disruption  of  government  employe 
traffic  on  commuter  arteriee. 

May  4 :  Traffic  disruption  continue*. 

May  6:  Mayday  Collective  ptu^clpants 
move  to  Capitol  Hill  to  set  up  "siege." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  36,  1971] 
Staktino  Monday,  Protisteiis'  Aiiib  Turn 

TO   DlSKUPTTON 

With  yesterday's  mass  march  and  rally 
over,  more  ralUtanrt  elements  of  the  anti- 
war movement  are  now  preparing  tat  almost 
two  weeks  of  gradually  Intensifying  street 
actions  here,  including  mass  dvll  dlsotoedi- 
enoe. 

Beginning  Monday,  the  Peoples  (^oedition 
for  Peace  and  Jtwtlce,  led  by  Chicago  Seven 
defendant  Rennie  Davis  and  others,  said 
thousands  of  protesters  will  siirround  and 
attempt  to  ettter  selected  government  build- 
ings; "lobby"  and  "rap"  with  employeee,  and 
urge  a  general  strike. 

The  program,  according  to  planners,  will 
reach  its  climax  the  following  week  on  May 
3  and  4  when  thousands  of  '•trlt>C8m«n" 
from  the  militant  Mayday  Movement,  a  con- 
stituent of  the  ooaHtton,  wUl  attempt  to 
block  early  morning  commuter  traffic  at  21 
locations  in  downtown  Washington  and  sub- 
lorban  Virginia. 

Slmultaneotisly  on  May  3.  thousands  will 
march  aoroes  14th  Street  Bridge  from  the 
Washington  Monument  to  the  Pentagon  in 
an  attempt  to  close  it  down  by  maas  sit-ins, 
coalition  leaders  said. 

A  similar  mass  march  against  the  Justice 
Department  will  be  staged  early  on  May  4, 
they  said.  Both  marches  will  be  deliberately 
held  during  the  morning  rush  period  to 
disrupt  traffic,  they  said.  If  police  stop  them, 
they  will  sit  <town  in  the  streets,  they  added. 

The  planned  actions  signal  a  new  order  of 
militancy   in  the   antiwar  movement  here. 
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Never  before  have  antiwar  leaders  urged 
mass  violations  of  the  law  and  disruption  ot 
government  functions. 

Ooalltlon  leaders  say  such  actions  Are  now 
necessary  to  dramatize  the  Inrtenalty  of  anti- 
war feeling  and  are  an  lrrever«4ble  orrt- 
growth  of  the  conviction  among  many  anti- 
war supporters  that  traditional,  democratic 
methods  of  redressing  grtevancee — marches, 
picketing,  writing  your  congreasman — no 
longer  work  in  this  nation. 

As  distinct  from  yesterday's  march  and 
rally,  which  drew  public  endorsements  from 
10  senators  and  29  repreeentaitlves,  the  peo- 
ples coalition  has  no  known  congressional 
support. 

Several  endorsers  of  yesterday's  demon- 
stration have  condemned  the  concept  of 
civil  disobedience  or  expressed  reservations 
about  the  coming  two  weeks'  activities. 

Peoples  coalition  members  have  been  per- 
mitted to  use  a  portion  of  West  Potomac 
Park  near  the  Tidal  Basin  as  a  training 
ground  and  assembly  area  for  their  demon- 
strations. 

This  arrangement  has  put  the  govern- 
ment in  the  novel  position  of  providing 
public  ground  for  the  launching  of  large 
scale  law  breaking. 

The  coalition  had  originally  asked  for 
Rock  Creek  Park,  promising  that  up  to  75,000 
protesters  were  coming  and  needed  camping 
space.  The  Interior  Department  turned  the 
coalition  down,  and  Rennie  Davis  warned 
that  protesters  would  come  anyway. 

Late  last  week,  the  Justice  Department 
reached  an  agreement  with  coalition  leaders 
permitting  protesters  to  use  West  Potomac 
Park  as  a  staging  and  training  area,  but  the 
government  insisted  that  no  "camping"'  or 
overnight  sleeping  could  be  allowed  In  viola- 
tion of  park  regulations. 

Davis  has  said  that  efforts  are  being  made 
to  house  protesters  tn  local  churches  and 
universities  and  that  only  a  minimum  num- 
ber of  people  will  stay  at  the  park  over- 
night. "We'll  provide  entertainment  to  keep 
them  awake,"  he  said. 

This  schedule  of  coalition  actions  has  been 
announced: 

Monday,  April  26:  Peoples  Lobby  at  Con- 
gress. Protesters  will  enter  the  Capital  and 
congressional  office  buildings  to  talk  with 
congressmen,  office  workers  and  Janitors. 
Protesters  will  circulate  a  "Peoples  Peace 
Treaty"  to  end  the  war  and  sit-in  at  con- 
gressional offices  until  seen  by  individual  con- 
gressmen. (The  Peoples  Lobby  Is  organized 
by  the  National  Action  Group  (NAG) ,  a  con- 
stituent of  the  coalition  consisting  of  pacifist 
and  peace  groups  such  as  the  War  Resisters 
League,  Fellowship  of  Reconcilitatlon  and 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.) 

Tuesday.  April  27 :  Peoples  Lobby  at  Selec- 
tive Service  headquarters,  1724  F  St.  NW, 
with  the  promise  of  sit-ins  if  officials  refuse 
to  meet  or  speak  with  protesters. 

Wednesday,  April  28 :  Peoples  Lobby  at  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  headquarters,  1111 
Constitution  Ave.  NW. 

Thursday,  April  39:  Peoples  Lobby  at  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, 330  Independence  Ave.  SW. 

Friday,  April  30:  Peoples  Lobby  at  the 
Justice  Department.  10th  Street  and  Con- 
stitution Avenue  NW. 

Saturday,  May  1:  Youth  Festival  in  West 
Potomac  Park. 

Sunday,  May  2 :  Soul  Rally  In  West  Potomac 
Park,  stressing  mlnortly  rights. 

Monday,  May  3:  Traffic  blocking  at  21 
downtown  and  suburban  Virginia  locations 
during  the  morning  rush  hour  by  thousands 
of  demonstrators.  Targets  include  bridges 
acroes  the  Potomac  River,  access  roads  to  the 
Pentagon  and  major  intown  traffic  circles  and 
squares.  Mayday  Movement,  the  ooalltlon 
group  organizing  the  traffic  tie-up.  stresses 
that  the  pvui)ose  is  to  halt  the  functioning 
of  government  only,  not  to  disrupt  the  rest 
of  the  city,  especially  the  black  community. 


Tuesday.  May  4:  Traffic  blocking  at  the 
same  locations. 

Wednesday,  May  5:  Peoples  coalition  na- 
tionwide "moratorium  on  business  as  usual." 
In  Washington,  this  means  a  large-scale 
"vigil''  at  the  Oapltol. 

The  Star  further  in  the  same  edition 
carried  a  story  entitled  "The  Tribes  Plan 
Their  Campaign"  in  which  they  specify 
the  mamier  in  which  the  demonstrators 
will  conduct  their  "Stop  the  Govern- 
ment" activities,  thus  providing  a  ready 
"manual  of  disorder"  for  the  use  of  those 
who  might  otherwise  be  Ignorant  on  the 
subject  but  anxious  to  participate. 
Thx  Teibss  Plan  Thftk  Campaign 
(By  Duncan  Spencer) 

The  smoke  was  whipping  flat  across  the 
windy  reaches  of  West  Potomac  Park,  bear- 
ing sounds  of  the  flute,  of  pain  ajxd  argu- 
ment, of  chopping.  The  freaks  were  digging 
in  for  a  stay. 

Yesterday  the  new  campground  of  the 
anti-war  movement,  now  the  People's  Coali- 
tion, was  alive  with  new  life.  Tents  went  up, 
a  soup  kitchen  wels  organized,  wood  was  being 
gathered  and  bottles  of  apple  wine  were 
raised  to  the  sky. 

The  tribes,  as  they  call  each  other,  picked 
themselves  up  yesterday  morning  with  only 
a  coat  of  Washington  dust  and  perhaps  a 
headache  to  remind  them  of  the  glories  at 
the  ^ril  24. 

The  wind  was  still  blowing,  the  air  still 
chUly.  Unlike  the  veterans,  who  came 
equipped  with  military  know-how,  the  tribes 
hacked  at  bench  slats  with  pocket  knives, 
drove  crude  pegs  with  stones,  and  lit  fires 
over  and  over  to  no  avail. 

Sunday  was  no  holiday  for  the  300  to  400 
camped  in  ragged  rows  between  the  river  and 
the  Tidal  Basin.  They  formulated  plans  In 
"Tribal  C|o\incil"  to  move  through  the  city 
with  guerrilla  theater  acts,  personal  confron- 
tations, ind  a  host  of  other  tactics  aimed  at 
converting  the  workers  and  bureaucrats  of 
Washington. 

They  will  oc-ta  elevators,  riding  up  and 
down  all  day  talWng  loudly  about  the  war. 
This  is  called  "be>hg  overheard." 

They  win  set  up  baskets  at  the  Capitol,  and 
fill  them  with  play  money — at  the  rate  of 
46,600  every  three  seconds,  what  they  figure 
the  war  \b  costing. 

They  wlU  sit  in  uninvited  24-hour  vigils 
at  lawmakers'  offices. 

They  wlU  be  throwing  themselves  on  the 
ground,  howling  and  shrieking  in  cafeterias 
in  short,  spcmtaneous  theater  pieces. 

They  wlU  mingle  with  crowds  everywhere 
and  talk  to  people  face-to-face  to  win  com- 
mitments against  the  war. 

"That  Is  what  it  takes,"  said  Ralph  Fanelll, 
"real  personal  contacts." 

Panelli,  a  Korean  War  veteran  and  an  actor 
back  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  served  yesterday 
as  a  kind  of  circus  trainer  for  the  willing  but 
often  inarticulate  shock  troops  of  the  May 
Day  gathering. 

They  are  unlike  the  naarchers  of  Satur- 
day— more  hairy,  more  hedonist  and  wUder 
by  far. 

Fanelll  got  some  of  them  together  In  a 
circle  and  put  them  through  sensitivity 
training  exercises.  He  made  them  pair  off 
and  ask  each  other  "Who  are  you?"  over  and 
over,  he  made  them  pretend  the  partner  was 
a  mirror,  he  had  them  hop  like  chickens, 
stretch  like  rubber  bands. 

"Get  your  politics  straight,"  he  shouted. 
"Get  your  themes  clear.  Get  your  social  ac- 
tion. Get  some  creative  ideas." 

The  circle  of  blue-jeaned  freaks  ato  it  up. 
"Go  in  and  really  freak  out  Congress."  he 
said. 

While  some  campers  talked,  others  daJiced 
silently  before  their  tents  and  others  set  out 
on  fora3rs  for  firewood. 


Some  slept,  drank  deeply  or  moodily  sat, 
waiting  for  something  else.  A  laconic  youth 
offered  "hash"  at  94  a  gram  and  sold  some, 
coffee  came  and  went,  people  drifted. 

The  piece  de  resistance  will  be  the  attempts 
to  block  the  commuter  roads  to  Washing- 
ton— and  this,  too,  was  being  pr^>ared.  The 
demonstrators  will  go  to  stoplight*  and  traffic 
circlee  beginning  tomorrow  hiomlng  and 
warn  motorists  that  the  bridges  will  be  closed 
May  Day.  "Just  talk  to  people  In  their  cars," 
Fanelll  said. 

These  protests  are  having  the  effect 
desired  by  the  government  in  Hanoi.  The 
question  arises — if  some  of  the  citizens 
of  North  Vietnam  were  to  demonstrate 
a  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  war  which 
has  cost  them  so  dearly,  would  the  news- 
papers in  that  beleaguered  country  pro- 
vide the  same  assistance?  I  am  enclosing 
an  article  which  displays  the  effect  of 
the  protests  on  the  government  in  Hanoi. 
Anti-Wae  Protests  Bailed  by  Hanoi 

Hong  Kong. — ^Antiwar  protests  in  the 
United  States  are  "a  wave  among  the  big 
waves  which  are  rising  higher  and  higher," 
North  Vietnam  said  today. 

It  called  the  yesterday's  widespread  dem- 
onstrations in  the  United  States  "the  big 
storm  of  the  American  people." 

"Its  characteristic  Is  the  very  strong  sup- 
port from  the  wide  participation  of  the  vari- 
ous strata  of  American  society.  The  Ameri- 
can people  know  that  the  war  is  wrong  and 
they  want  to  end  it,"  said  Nhan  Dan.  the 
dally  newspaper  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  party. 

The  demonstrators,  Nhan  Dan  said  in  a 
broadcast  dispatch,  "represent  millions  of 
American  troops  who  have  participated  in 
the  criminal  war  In  Vietnam  and  were  sent 
back  to  the  United  States  to  the  ingratitude 
of  the  U.S.  administration  and  the  indiffer- 
ence of  many  of  their  conapatrlots.  They  are 
the  various  strata  of  people  who  are  suffering 
because  of  inflation  and  unemployment,  be- 
cause of  the  economic  crisis  directly  caused 
by  the  war  In  Vietnam." 


HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  MONTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orat).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
ScHWENGEL)  \s  recognlzed  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  offer  some  comments  in  support 
of  the  joint  resolution  introduced  Itist 
month  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Phaser)  and  myself,  House  Joint 
Resolution  553.  We  are  reintroducing 
that  resolution  today  with  additional  co- 
sponsors.  The  resolution  calls  for  desig- 
nation of  the  month  of  May  as  Humtm 
Development  Month,  and  'specifically 
designates  the  weekend  of  May  8  and  9 
as  "International  Walk  for  Development 
Weekend."  The  overall  sponsor  of  these 
events  is  the  American  Freedom  From 
Hxmger  Foundation.  The  following  sum- 
mary accurately  portrays  the  pvu-poses 
and  goals  of  the  foimdation: 
PcRPOsi  AND  Goals 

The  American  Freedom  From  Hunger 
Foundation  is  dedicated  to  greater  public 
understanding  and  support  for  programs  to 
combat  the  causes  of  hunger  and  to  promote 
development,  both  within  and  outside  the 
borders  of  the  United  States.  It  was  founded 
in  1961  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Ken- 
nedy to  cooperate  with  the  Freedom  From 
Hunger  Campaign  led  by  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  to  mobilize  private  sector  support  for 
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aucb  programs  and  policies.  Its  curreiit  con- 
cern for  action  bottx  at  bom«  and  abt'oad  U 
of  apodal  slgniflcance  In  today's  i:  iterde- 
pendent  world. 

Tbe  FoundAtlon  seeks  to  arouse  public 
Aw&reness  of  tbe  causes  and  extent  of  lounger, 
malautrttlon  and  poverty  within  the  I  nation 
and  the  world,  and  to  encourage  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  become  personally  Involved  in 
•oivlng  thoae  problems. 

COOPKKATION 

It  seeks  to  work  with  other  groups  'having 
Btmllar  goals.  This  Includes  cooperation  with 
FAO  and  other  appropriate  multilateral 
bodies,  with  tbe  various  United  Stat«s  Qov- 
ernmcnt  agencies  that  have  programs  in  this 
field,  with  business  and  labor  and  agricul- 
tural organlMitlons,  with  religious  and  civic 
efforts,  and  with  voluntary  agencies  aetlve  In 
development  programs.  Rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  duplicate  the  efforts  of  other  gtoups  It 
aeeks  to  assist  and  cooperate,  to  serve  as  a 
catalyst,  and  to  eiuiourage  greater  public 
support  for  all  constructive  efforts  to  combat 
hunger,  malnutrition  and  poverty.      | 

TOUTH  I 

The  Foundation  Is  especlaly  co4cerned 
with  providing  a  framework  that  will  incour- 
age  the  maximum  participation  of  young 
paopl*  In  constructive  action  for  develop- 
ment. Youth  has  a  great  opportunity  to 
build  understanding  and  arouse  concern  at 
the  grass  roots  level,  where  Interest  atd  sup- 
port must  be  mobilized  If  effective  a^d  ade- 
quate policies  and  programs  for  development 
are  to  succeed. 

TKT  WALK  rO«  DEVKLOPMBNT  PBOG^M 

Youth  participation  has  become  on4  of  the 
most  encouniglng  aspects  of  the  Fpunda- 
tion's  activities  during  the  past  fe^  years. 
The  Walk  for  Development  program  has  In- 
volved scores  of  thousands  of  youngj  people 
In  "walks"  ranging  up  to  thirty  miles  to 
raise  money  for  worthwhile  projects,  and  has 
enabled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sponsors 
to  become  directly  Irrvolved  In  action  for 
development. 

The  young  people  themselves  plin  and 
organize  the  walks.  Each  participant  secures 
one  or  more  sponsor*  who  pay  specl^c  sums 
for  each  mile  covered  by  the  walker.;  Money 
raised  Is  used  to  support  domestic  and  over- 
seas projects  that  have  been  aelecteU  prior 
to  the  walk  by  the  local  organizing  commit- 
tee and  to  support  the  Foundation  Informa- 
tion and  education  program.  j 

YOTTNO   WORLD   DFVELOPMBNT    I 

As  the  youth  component  of  the  Founda- 
tion, Young  World  Development  pfomotes 
JTurther  study  and  action  programs  1^  addi- 
tion to  the  walks.  Many  young  peopli,  stim- 
xilated  by  their  participating  in  a  wklk,  are 
eager  to  learn  more  about  the  problems  of 
the  world  and  to  seek  meaningful  ^ays  to 
becom*  Involved  In  community  actltltles. 

The  Foundation  provides  films,  i  biblio- 
graphic and  other  study  materials.  pt^bUshes 
a  newsletter,  aod  holds  workshops,  seminars 
.and  oouferencee  to  promote  contacta  among 
the  varlotis  Young  World  Develppment 
group*.  It  encourages  further  study  by  the 
young  people  of  problems  of  hun^r  and 
poverty,  population  and  envlronmetot,  and 
the  development  of  course*  of  study  on  these 
problems. 

In  these  purposes  and  goalfe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  they  have  caught  the 
vision  and  the  Idea  of  a  great  American 
whom  many  of  us  knew  personafly  who 
was  President,  who  was  young  al4o,  who 
had  a  feeling  for.  the  rigbt  things^  whom 
all  men  could  admire  personally,  a|ad  did. 
His  memory  shall  never  leave  lis. 

You  will  recall  tliat  he  said,  among 
other  eloquent  things: 


Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you. 
Ask  rather  what  you  can  do  for  your  coimtry. 

Another  American  said  in  1918  that 
Americanism  must  be  more  than  the  con- 
servation of  the  individuals. 

In  this  great  fulfillment,  this  Repub- 
lican President,  President  Harding  said: 

We  must  have  a  citizenship  less  concerned 
about  what  Government  can  do  for  them,  and 
more  anxious  about  what  they  can  do  for 

the  Nation. 

The  American  Freedom  PYom  Hunger 
Foundation  has  a  well-known  and  im- 
pressive leadership.  Their  organization's 
honorary  chairman  is  Harry  S.  Truman. 
The  board  chairman  is  P.  Kenneth  Shoe- 
maker, senior  vice  president,  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co.  The  president  is  Robert  Nathan  pres- 
ident of  Robert  Nathan  Associates,  and 
the  executive  director  is  L.  David  Brown. 
He  succeeds  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  held  that  position,  Mr.  Leonard 
Wulf.  Mr.  Wulf  was  executive  director 
until  his  imtimely  death  last  year.  Mr. 
Wulf's  efforts  as  director  of  the  founda- 
tion were  widely  acclaimed.  It  would  l>e 
useful.  I  feel,  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  a  list  of  the  current  leader- 
ship of  the  foundation : 
Ofucess  or  the  Amxrican  Prekoom  Fbom 
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Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Board.  TTie 
Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman,  Independence. 
Missouri  64050. 

Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mr.  P.  Kenneth 
Shoemaker.  Senior  Vice  President.  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.,  740  Oeage  Road,  Pittsburgh.  Penn- 
sylvania 15243. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Wallac» 
Oatnpbell,  President.  F.C.H.  Services,  1012 
14th   Street,   N.W.,  Washington,  DC.   20008. 

President.  Mr,  Robert  R.  Nathan,  PreBldent, 
R.  R.  Nathan  Associates,  1200  18th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

First  Vice  Preeldent,  Mr.  Aled  P.  Da  vies, 
Vloe  President.  American  Meat  Institute,  69 
East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60605. 

Vice  President.  Mr.  Richard  Reufeer,  Vice 
President.  Kraft  Poods.  Inc ,  600  North 
Peshtlgo  Court,  Chicago,  minoia  60690. 

Vice  President.  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Zeipf,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Catholic  Women,  2065  Cen- 
tral Gn>ve  Avenue,  Toledo,  Oblo  43914. 

Vice  President,  lb.  Bdward  J.  Plszek, 
President.  Mrs.  Paul's  5830  Henry  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19128. 

Secretary,  Mr.  I/eelle  Nichols,  International 
Specialist,  National  4-H  Club  Foundation, 
7100  Oonneoticut  Avenue.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20015. 

Treasurer,  Mr.  Douglas  R.  Smith.  Preel- 
dfltit,  Nattonal  Savings  &  Trust  Company, 
Iftth  Street  &  New  York  Avenue,  N.W..  Wa^- 
tn«ton.  D.C.  20006. 

Historian,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Rlngland.  4722 
Dorwt  Avenue.  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland  20015. 

Legal  Counsel.  Mr.  Richard  Sohlfter,  Suite 
300,  1700  K  Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

Executive  DlrectzH-.  L.  David  Bra>wn.  Execu- 
tive Director,  American  Freedom  From 
Hunger  Foundation.  Suite  437,  1717  "H" 
Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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Dr.  Ruseell  Coleman,  President,  The  Sul- 
pher  Institute,  1725  K  Street,  N.W.,  Waab- 
Ington.  D.C.  20006 

Mr.  AlUe  C.  Felder,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Cooperative  League  Fimd,  1012  14th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


Mr.  Frank  Oofflo,  Executive  Director.  CABE, 
Ina,  660  First  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
10016. 

Dr.  Flemmle  P.  Klttrell,  Chairman,  Dept. 
of  Home  Economics,  Howard  Unlveralty, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

Mr.  RobMt  M.  Koch,  President,  National 
Umastone  IneUtute,  1316  16th  Street,  N.W., 
WMhlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

Mr.  Leon  O.  Marlon,  Executive  Secretary, 
World  University  Service,  20  W.  40th  Street. 
New  York,  New  York  10018. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  McCanna,  Field  Director, 
Dick  Roes  Associates,  15  Columbus  Circle, 
New  York.  New  York  10023. 

Mr.  Michael  D.  McCoy,  1010  South  Caro- 
lina Avenue,  SJ&.,  Waahinglion.  D.C.  20003. 

Mr.  William  C.  Murphy.  Washington 
Repreeentatlve,  Ell  Lilly  &.  Company.  1030 
15th  Street,  N.W..  Wartiington.  DC.  20006. 

Mr.  Melvln  B.  Myen,  Director,  Material 
Resouroes  Program,  Church  World  Servloe, 
476  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New  York 
10027. 

Gerald  D.  Oakee.  8615  94th  S.W..  Tacoma, 
Washington  98498. 

Anselm  Rothschild,  22  Englewood,  Buffalo, 
Now  York  14214. 

Most  Rev.  Edward  E.  Swanstrom,  Executive 
Director,  CathoUc  Relief  Services,  350  Plfth 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10001. 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Waters,  Waters  Consultant 
Service,  Suite  402,  711  14th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

Mr.  Paul  S.  Willis.  President  Emeritus.  Gro- 
cery Manufacturers  of  America.  8\Ute  2830. 
1270  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York.  New 
York,  10020. 
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Mr.  Dwayne  O.  Andreas,  First  Interoceanlc 
Corporation,  315  Nicollet  Avenue,  Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota  55401. 

Mr.  R.  Stewart  Boyd,  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine,  9th  Avenue  &  57th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York,  10019. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Butler,  President.  Grand 
Union  Company.  108  Broadway,  East  Pater- 
son,  New  Jersey  07407. 

Dr.  Earl  Bute.  Vice  President.  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette  Complex,  Lafayette,  In- 
diana 46207. 

Mr.  William  Byler,  Executive  Director,  As- 
sociation of  American  Indian  Affairs.  432  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  New  York  10016. 

Mr.  Carlos  Campbell,  National  Canners  As- 
sociation, 1133  20th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

Mr.  Bernard  A.  Confer,  Executive  Secretary, 
Lutheran  World  Relief.  315  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  lOOlO. 

Mr.  Tony  Dechant,  President,  National 
Farmers  Union,  Box  2281,  Denver,  Colorado 

aoaoi. 

Mr.  John  P.  Duncan,  Mgr.  Ag^business 
Services,  Southern  Ry.  Systems,  Box  1808, 
Washington,  D.C.  20013. 

Mrs.  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  2805  Daniel  Road, 
bhevy  Chase,  Maryland  20015. 

Rev.  Edwin  Geers,  Executive  Secretary, 
Agrlcultiiral  Missions,  Suite  624.  476  River- 
side Drive.  New  York,  New  York  10027. 

Senator  Charles  Ooodell,  United  States 
Senate,  Washington. -DC.  20260. 

Mr.  Fowler  Hamilton,  625  RlversvlUe  Road 
Greenwich,  Connecticut  06830. 

Mrs.  Vance  Hartke.  6600  Kerns  Road,  Fallc 
Church,  Virginia  22044. 

Rer.  Patrick  Hughes.  Tbe  Paullst  Center,  6 
Park  Street.  Boston.  Massachusetts  02108. 

Miss  Marsha  Hunt.  13181  Magnolia  Blvd. 
Sherman  Oaks.  California  91408. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Jacobson.  S438  Blalr  Road, 
Falls  Church.  Virginia  22041. 

Mr.  Marvin  Jonee,  SenlOT  Judge,  U.S.  Cotirt 
of  Claims,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Mr.  Frederick  Jonker,  Jonker  OOTporatlon, 
a«  North  Summit  Avenue,  Galthersburg; 
Maryland  20760. 
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Mr.  Burton  S.  Jossph.  President,  I.  S.  Jo- 
seph Co.,  Flour  Exchange,  Mlnnsapolia,  Min- 
nesota 56416. 

Miss  Phllomena  Kerwln,  CathoUc  Youth 
Organization,  1318  Massachusetts  Aventie, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  90006. 

Laura  Krawetz,  Freshman.  Spsn-Blaofc  Hall 
No.  406.  2400  Durant  Street,  Berkeley,  Oall- 
fomia  94721. 

Mr.  Howard  J.  Lauhoff,  Chalzman  of  the 
Board,  Lauhoff  Grain  Company,  Danville, 
IlUnols  61832. 

Mr.  Harald  Malmgren,  Sr„  Fellow.  Overseas 
Development  Ooundl,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  McGarry,  Vice  President, 
BeuUeln,  Inc..  330  Park  Avenue,  Hartford. 
Connecticut  06101. 

Senator  George  McGovem,  United  States 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

Mr.  Robert  D.  McMlllcn,  Director  of  In- 
formation. New  Jersey  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
and  Health.  Agriculture  Bldg.,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey  08625. 

Mr.  George  Meany,  President,  APL-CIO, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

Mr.  Raymond  W.  Miller,  President,  World 
Trade  Relations,  Dupont  Circle  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

Mr.  James  J.  O'Connor.  Executive  Director, 
Academy  of  Food  Marketmg.  St.  Joseph's 
College.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19131. 

James  G.  Patton,  Suite  500,  2029  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Mr.  John  Ferryman,  Executive  Director, 
American  School  Food  Service  Assn.,  4101 
Hlff  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado  80222, 

Robert  Peterson.  609  Togstad  Glen,  Madi- 
son. Wisconsin  63711. 

Mr.  Lionel  Steinberg,  P.O.  Box  601, 
Thermal.  California  92274. 

Mr.  Sterling  Tucker,  Executive  Director, 
Washington  Urban  League.  1426  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

Mr.  Charles  Tyroler  n.  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20026. 

Mr.  John  Walker  Scott,  Master,  National 
Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

Mr.  Edwin  M.  Wheeier,  President,  National 
Plant  Food  Institute,  1700  K  Street^  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Mr.  Franklin  Williams.  22  East  64th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10022. 

Mr.  John  P.  Wood.  Editor.  York  County 
Star.  1  High  Street.  Kennebunk,  Maine  04043. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Lyons,  820  North  Harvard, 
VUlB  Park,  Illinois  60181. 

Mr.  Aaron  Yohalem,  Senior  Vice  President, 
CPO  International,  International  Plaaa, 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  07682. 

EX   OFFICIO 

Dr.  Howard  Cottam,  North  American  Rep- 
resentative and  Director  of  PAO  Liaison  Of- 
fice, 1326  C  Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20437. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition,  Dr.  Norman 
Borlaug.  a  native  lowan  and  winner 
of  the  1970  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  and  Fanny 
Lou  Hamer,  director  of  the  Freedom 
Farms  Co-Op  in  Ruleville,  MIsb..  have 
agreed  to  serve  as  honorary  cochairmen 
for  U.S.  participation  in  International 
Development  Week. 

One  of  the  principal  areas  of  concern 
to  the  foundation  is  that  of  "providing 
a  framework  that  wlflJ  encourage  the 
maxim;im  participation  of  young  peo- 
ple in  constructive  action  fbr  develop- 
ment." It  is  in  this  area  of  the  founda- 
tion's work  that  my  major  Interest  llee. 
Having  Just  returned  from  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Youth,  I  feel  even 
stronger  about  the  need  to  provide  our 
young  people  with  these  opportunities. 


The  young  people  whom  I  met  and  talked 
with  at  the  Conference  are,  contrary  to 
some  reports,  not  ready  to  tear  the  coun- 
try apart.  Their  request  is  relatively  sim- 
ple; namely,  that  this  Nation  recognize 
and  deal  with  the  problems  that  it  faces 
in  an  honest,  straightforward,  construc- 
tive manner,  and  that  our  young  people 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  a  meaningful 
way  in  the  efforts  to  resolve  those  prob- 
lems. The  Walks  for  Development  are 
excellent  vehicles  for  fulfilling  this  de- 
sire. 

Walks  for  Development  are  currency 
being  organized  for  the  weekend  of  May 
8-9  in  the  following  cities  in  the  United 
States: 

U.S.  Walks  for  Development — Mat  8-9 

ALASKA 

Fairbanks. 

ARIZONA 

Flagstaff. 

CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  HUls. 

Covlna. 

Fresno. 

Olendale. 

Inglewood. 

Oakland-Berkeley. 

Palmdale. 

Palo  Alto. 

Pleasant  HUls. 

Rosevllle. 

San  Diego.  " 

San  Jose. 

San  Mateo. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Whlttler. 

COUMtAOO         ' 

Adams  County.  ■"  •'•  "' 

Arapahoe  &  Cherry  Creek"CotiBtlee. 
Boulder. 
Brush. 

Colorado  Springs. 
Denver. 
Erie. 

Port  Collins. 
Gunnison. 

Jefferson  County.  ■' 

coNNBcncOT 
Clinton. 

Danbviry-Brookfleld. 
Danlelson-Putnam. 
East  Hampton. 
East  Windsor. 
Elvertol. 
Hartford. 
Litchfield. 

Mlddletown.  " 

New  Canaan-Norwalk. 
New  Haven. 
New  London. 
Norwich. 
Rddgefield. 
Storrs. 
Westbrook. 
WUllmantle  Area. 


.Y  .". 


Hollywood. 
Orlando. 
Tallahaaaee. 
Tan^ML 

Atlanta. 

Idaho  Falls. 


(UOBGU 

IDAHO 
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Champalgn-Urbana. 

Chenoa. 

Dekalt). 

Ed  wards  vQle. 

Elgin. 

Far  North  Sufburtian  Chicago. 

JoUet. 

Kankakee. 

La  Grange. 


Mollne. 

Morton  Grove. 

North  Suburban  Chicago. 

Park  Poreet. 

Rock  Island. 

Rockford. 

South  Chicago  (Hyde  Park). 

South  Suburban  Chicago. 

Southwest  Chicago. 

Southwest  Suburban  Chicago. 

West  Suburban  Chicago. 

Springfield. 

INOIANA 

Angola. 

Columbia  CXty. 

Decattir. 

Elkhart-Fort  Wayne. 

Goshen. 

Huntington. 

Kendal  vlUe. 

Indianapolis. 

Liogansport. 

Michigan  City. 

Munster. 

New  Castle. 

Rensselaer. 

South  Bend. 

Valparaiso. 


rli 


■  -v.- 


lOWA 


Andover. 

Ames. 

Audubon. 

Bryant. 

Clinton. 

Cresco-Ridgeway. 

Davenport. 

Port  Dodge. 

Lytton. 

Des  Moines. 

Jackson  County. 

Mason  City. 

Pierson. 

Rutvlen. 

Ryan  -  Manchester. 

Sioux  City. 

Sumner. 

Waukon.  """  ' 

Wonona.  ■ 

Oskalooea. 

Grlnnell. 

MAINS 

Portland-Gorham. 
Robblneton. 
Seacoaet  Area. 
WatervUle. 

MARTLANO 

Baltimore. 
Cumberland. 
Harford  County. 

MASSACHtTSKTTB 

Ablngton. 

Amherst. 

Arlington- Winchester. 

Barnstable. 

Blllerlca. 

Boston. 

Bralntree. 

Brldgewater. 

Brockton. 

Brookline. 

Chloopee. 

Dennis- Yarmouth. 

Fall  River. 

Pltchburg. 

Kingaton-Flymouth. 

Lawrence. 

Lynn -dwampeoott. 

Maiden. 

Medford-Somerrllle. 

Milton. 

Newton. 

North  Adams.  {♦••t'<.'0    '  -ifU 

North  Shore.  -^ 

Provlncetown.  .  . .'  .  -I 

Qulncy.  niuoO  v  -  '■ 

Westfleld.  r  I 

Weston.  r 

Wlnthrop.      ,-.:>  :-t  a',   isi  .^ 

Worcester.  .no.'^rtJTufl 
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MICHIGAN 


Battle  Creeloi^ 

Brighton. 

Coldwater. 

Detroit. 

East  Jordan. 

East  Lansing. 

M\iskegon. 

ICKmSOTA 

Alexandria. 

Albert  Lea. 

Bralnard. 

Duluth. 

Marshall. 

Twin  Cities  (Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul) 

Morris. 

Red  Wing. 

St.  Cloud. 

Wells. 

Winona. 


Berkeley. 
St.  Louis. 
N.  St.  Louis. 

Blair. 


Elko. 
Reno. 

Dover. 

Exeter. 

Manchester. 

Rindge. 


IflSSOTTXI 

NXBRASXA 
NKVADA 

MEW    HAMPSHIBE 


NEW  jERsrr 


Bergen  County. 
Union  County. 
Hudson  County. 
Morris  County. 
Vlneland. 
Woodbiiry  Heights. 


NEW    MEXICO 


Alamogordo. 
Albuquerque. 
Las  Cruces. 


NEW    TOBK 


Hudson  River  Valley. 

Bingham  ton. 

Buffalo. 

Coming. 

Cortland. 

Mahopac. 

Mllbrook. 

New  York  City. 

Rockland  Cotinty. 

Southern  Dutchess  County. 

New  Rocbelle. 

Syracuse. 

Town  of  New  Hempstead. 

Troy. 

NOETH    CABOUNA 

Gary. 

Charlotte. 
Southern  Pines. 
Wlnston-Salem. 


Bismarck. 


NORTH   DAKOTA 
OHIO 


Bucyrus. 

Cleveland  (Teach-in). 


OREGON 


CorvaUls. 

Eugene. 

Myrtle  Point. 

Portland. 

Salem. 

Scappoose. 

Pendleton. 

Albany. 

PENNSTLVAI«IA 

Bucks  County. 
Easton. 

Lancaster  County. 
Montgomery  County. 
Philadelphia. 
Plttsbxirgh. 

RHODE  isuun) 
Barrlngton. 
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Lancaater. 
Alama 


BOtrrB  CAROtXNA 

TEXAS 

TENNESSEE 


KnoTVllle. 
NashvlUe. 

TTTAR 

Salt  lAk^  City. 
Utah  Valley. 

I  VERMONT 

Essex  jynotlon. 

vnoiNiA 
Harrlsobburg. 
MUIord. 
Newport  News. 
Norfolk. 
Northern  Virginia. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellevue. 

Belllngham. 

Bremerton. 

Chehallst. 

Cowlitz  County. 

EUensburg. 

SeaUle. 

Taooma. 

Spokane. 

Trl  Cities. 

Longvlew. 

Yakima. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston. 

WISCONSIN 

Adele. 

Appleton,  N  j;.  Area. 

Ashland.  N.W. 

Beaver  Dam,  S.E. 

Belolt.  S.W.  (Teach-in) . 

Cambridge,  S.W. 

Chippewa  Palls,  N.W. 

Eau  Claire,  N.W. 

Fond  Du  Lao.  BX. 

Green  Bay,  N.E.  Areas 

Hartford. 

Janesvllle,  S.W. 

La  Crosse,  S.W.  (Teach-in). 

Lodl,  S.W. 

Madison. 

Maufton. 

Milwaukee,  S.E. 

Oconomowoc,  S.E. 

Oshkosh,  N.E. 

Prairie  Du  Chlen. 

PlattvlUe. 

Richland  Center. 

Sheboygan,  S.E. 

Sturgeon  Bay,  NJ:. 

Washburn,  N.W. 

Wattertown,  S.E. 

Wausau,  N  J!.  Area. 

West  Bend,  S.E. 

Whitewater,  S.W. 

Woodman. 


WTOMING 


Casper. 


Participants  in  these  walks  obtain 
sponsors  who  agree  to  contribute  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  each  mile  which  the 
participant  walks.  The  funds  thus  con- 
tributed go  for  various  domestic  and  In- 
ternational development  programs  se- 
lected by  the  local  walk  committees.  In 
1970,  over  135  walks  conducted  across 
the  Nation  resulted  in  contributions  of 
over  $2.5  million. 

I  have  agreed  to  participate  personally, 
if  somewhat  indirectly  in  two  Walks  for 
Development  to  be  hdd  in  Iowa.  The 
walks  will  be  held  in  Davenport,  and 
at  Iowa  State  University  in  Ames.  I  have 
sigreed  to  Jog  an  extra  one-half  mile  each 
day  for  the  Davenport  Walk,  and  to  jog 
10  miles  for  the  Iowa  State  Walk.  In 
this  small  way,  I  want  to  offer  my  en- 
couragement to  these  young  people. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
very  worthwhile  effort  both  by  cospon- 
soring  our  resolution,  and  by  participa- 
tion m  the  various  walks  around  the 
country.  A  copy  of  a  very  timely  article 
contained  in  the  May  1  issue  of  Saturday 
Review  further  explains  the  Walks  for 
Development.  The  article,  by  Robert  R. 
Nathan,  president  of  the  American  Free- 
dom Prom  Himg'er  Foundation,  follows: 
[From  the  Saturday  Review,  May  1  1971 1 
TotrrH,  Dollars,  and  Development 
(By  Robert  R.  Nathan) 

Next  weekend.  May  8  and  9,  more  than  a 
mllllon-and-a-half  young  people  In  nearly 
400  U.S.  cities  will  be  walking  twenty  to 
thirty  miles,  collecting  dollars — and  blisters — 
for  something  they  call  development. 

Walking  for  development?  What  does  this 
mean?  What  makes  these  young  people, 
seemingly  all  of  a  sudden,  excited  by  an  Idea 
that  the  rest  of  America  has  virtually  for- 
gotten? Some  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  nat- 
ural contagion  of  a  successful  experience. 
The  walks  In  thU  country  will  be  part  of  an 
International  event  that  began  In  1963  when 
the  UJf.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
appealed  to  students  In  Britain,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Scandinavia  to  help  raise  money 
for  the  fight  on  world  hunger.  The  students 
responded  by  organizing  walks  with  a  unique 
fixnd-ralsing  technique:  Each  walker  solic- 
ited one  or  more  sponsors  who  promised  to 
give  a  certain  simi  for  every  mile  he  walked. 
The  Idea  spread  first  to  Canada,  and  later,  in 
1968,  to  the  United  States.  Since  then,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Young  Wortd  Develop- 
ment division  of  the  American  Freedom  from 
Hunger  Foundation,  teen-agers  in  this  coun- 
try have  held  196  walks  and  raised  over  $3- 
mllUon. 

Now,  next  weekend,  for  the  first  time  a  co- 
ordinated, nationwide  walk  will  coincide 
with  wiUkB  in  forty  other  countries.  Some  ten 
million  sponsors,  including  Congressmen  and 
ambassadors,  have  pledged  to  back  the  U.S. 
effort.  The  more  than  $5-mllllon  that  the  or- 
ganizers confidently  expect  to  raise  will  be 
divided  equally  between  overseas  and  do- 
mestic self-help  projects. 

Why  do  these  young  people  walk?  In  the 
small  cities  of  Moorhead.  Minnesota,  and 
Fargo,  North  Dakorta.  where  the  first  U.S. 
wtdks  began  three  years  ago,  the  participants 
might  have  answered:  "We're  walking  to  help 
the  Indians  in  North  Dakota  get  a  nutrition 
project  and  to  give  agricultural  training  to 
the  farmers  In  Dahomey."  In  Washington,  at 
the  buzzing  Young  World  Development  head- 
quarters, youth  leaders  put  it  a  different 
way.  They're  walking  to  raise  not  only  money 
but  an  Issue.  They  want  to  surface  the  whole 
question  of  development.  In  all  its  com- 
plexity. Around  this  issue,  they  want  to  or- 
ganize an  active  constituency.  They  want  all 
Americans  to  understand  that  "  'develop- 
ment' is  the  new  word  for  "peace." '"  To 
achieve  this  understanding  will  hardly  be 
easy.  Development  is  currently  the  most  sub- 
merged, the  most  confused,  the  most  un- 
focused Issue  of  our  times — almost  Ignored  in 
its  international  aspects  and  completely  mis- 
understood in  terms  of  Its  domestic  implica- 
tions. 

Last  October,  delegates  of  both  developed 
and  developing  countries  agreed  that  the 
most  significant  event  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  Nations  would  be  the 
launching  of  the  Second  Development  Dec- 
ade. Although  the  entire  U.N.  press  corps  cov- 
ered the  ceremony  at  which  the  development 
strategy  vras  announced,  apparently  in  the 
minds  of  most  U.S.  newspaper  editors  it  had 
little  news  value.  The  New  York  Times  ran 
only  a  brief  advance  story  under  a  one-col- 
umn headline;  the  Influential  Washington 
Post  carried  nothing  at  all. 
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Similarly,  It  Is  now  more  than  a  year  since 
President  Nixon  received  and  welcomed  rec- 
ommendations for  a  complete  reorganization 
of  international  development  agencies.  At 
this  writing,  he  has  yet,  however,  to  send  spe- 
cific proposals  to  Congress.  Moreover,  those 
Congressmen  who  once  viewed  the  urgency  of 
poverty  at  home  and  abroad  in  full  perspec- 
tive and  called  for  simultaneous  action  on 
both  fronts  now  rally  around  only  such  spe- 
cific domestic  issues  as  health,  education, 
and  housing. 

To  the  extent  that  present  U.S.  develop- 
ment policy  can  be  defined,  it  Is  tragically 
out  of  date.  Grounded  in  a  concept  that  too 
often  equates  development  with  handouts.  It 
measures  progress  mostly  in  quantitative 
physical  terms,  as  If  the  human  spirit  were  a 
numerical  factor  In  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct. Perhaps  most  Important,  It  persistently 
falls  to  recognize  that  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional Interests  are  complementary  rather 
than  conflicting. 

Unhappily,  were  one  to  Judge  strictly  by 
the  actions  of  our  government,  the  pros- 
pects for  a  coherent,  more  rational  policy 
would  be  slim  indeed.  Over  the  past  decade, 
the  United  States  has  gradually  reduced  its 
share  In  the  flow  of  International  develop- 
ment fxinds  vmtll  today — in  terms  of  dollars 
contributed  as  a  percentage  of  QNP— we  rank 
sixteenth  among  the  sixteen  member  na- 
tions of  the  Development  Assistance  Com- 
mittee. "There  is  a  danger,  moreover,  that 
we  may  reduce  oxu-  commitment  even  more. 
all  the  while  appearing  Impressively  mag- 
nanimous and  intematlonal-mlnded.  In  ac- 
cord with  recommendations  from  two  presti- 
gious commissions,  official  Washington  Is 
pressing  openly  to  Increase  our  multilateral 
aid.  through  such  agencies  as  the  World 
Bank,  by,  say,  S200-  to  $300-mllllon  a  year. 
Covertly,  however,  these  forces  are  arguing 
for  a  decrease  in  bUateral  aid  by  as  much 
as  »l-billlon.  These  forces,  moreover,  are  of 
the  same  neolsolationist  mind  that  last  fall 
successfully  engineered  withdrawal  of  U.S 
support  from  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization and  that  almost  succeeded  in  re- 
turning us  to  the  protectionist  trade  policies 
of  the  Thirties.  In  sum,  we  enter  the  Second 
Development  Decade  far  worse  off  thkn  we 
were  ten  years  earlier. 

Why  this  seeming  disaffection  with  devel- 
opment and  the  cause  of  the  have-nots?  The 
reasons  are  many. 

First,  we  are  afflicted  with  a  political  lead- 
ership that,  even  when  it  talks  about  priori- 
ties, does  not  believe  in  them  enough  to 
educate  the  public  on  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing for  them.  During  the  past  fifteen  years, 
we  have  had  many  opportunities  to  direct 
surplus  revenues  toward  the  overcoming  of 
deflcienciee  In  schools,  hospitals,  urban 
housing,  and  environmental  matters  both 
here  and  abroad.  Instead,  on  each  occasion 
our  leadership  has  chosen  to  soothe  us  with 
lollipops  in  the  form  of  reduced  taxes.  In 
1964,  for  example,  a  time  of  relative  pros- 
perity, we  took  a  $l3-billlon  bite  out  of  fed- 
eral revenues.  Had  the  1964  tax  rates  pre- 
vailed. Uncle  Sam  would  today  be  receiving 
an  additional  *25-blUlon  every  year. 

Despite  the  fact  that  ours  Is  the  highest 
per  capita  income  In  the  world — and  taxa- 
tion ought  to  be  at  least  proportionate  to  per 
capita  Income — our  tax  burden,  relative  to 
ova  national  Income,  ranks  sixteenth  among 
the  major  Industrial  nations.  The  disparity 
Is  naturally  reflected  in  our  fouled-up  do- 
mestic priorities.  In  New  York,  for  Instance 
we  wUllngly  spend  »4  per  car  per  day  to 
build  and  maintain  new  superhighways;  we 
steadfastly  decline  to  raise  the  taxes  neces- 
sary to  Improve  rapid  transit,  even  though 
we  know  It  would  carry  us  where  we  want  to 
go  faster,  cheaper,  and  with  less  pollution. 

Such  a  misguided  sense  of  priorities  has 
its  effect  overseas  not  only  in  reduced  U.S. 
dollars  for  loans  and  technical  assistance  but 


also  on  the  internal  policies  of  struggling 
young  governments.  In  1963,  I  was  in  El 
Salvador  trying  to  persuade  ofBclals  that 
higher  taxes  constituted  the  only  iiope  for 
financing  critically  needed  public  services. 
When  news  came  that  President  Kennedy  had 
proposed  a  big  federal  tax  cut,  my  carefully 
prepared  argument  was  promptly  rejected 
by  El  Salvador's  highly  prosperous,  hold-the- 
llne  business  community. 

But  even  a  committed  political  leadership 
would  have  a  tough  Job  cutting  through  the 
prejudices  and  ambiguities  that  characterize 
current  U.S.  opinion  on  the  overseas  develop- 
ment issue.  "We've  done  well  in  Taiwan, 
Turkey,  Korea,  Israel,  and  other  places," 
goes  one  fashionable  line.  "The  Job  of  de- 
velopment is  really  over,  so  let's  quit."  Curi- 
ously, another  breed  of  neolsolationist  Is 
arguing  for  an  end  to  foreign  aid  on  the 
grounds  that  It  has  been  a  costly  failure. 
One  of  this  group's  most  frequent  charges 
is  that  our  aid  dollars  never  reach  the  people 
they're  supposed  to  but  Invariably  go  to  line 
the  pockets  of  corrupt  local  officials.  From 
personal  experience,  I  would  Judge  that  at 
most  10  to  16  per  cent  of  foreign-aid  funds 
might  be  lost  or  diverted  in  this  fashion, 
and  part  of  this  amount  r^resents  "hidden 
salaries."'  In  many  developing  countries,  the 
pay  of  government  administrators  is  so  low 
that  modest  "rake-offs"  have  become  an  ac- 
ceptable and  necessary  means  of  subsistence. 
It  should  go  without  saying  that  whatever 
they  are  spent  for,  aid  funds  should  be  spent 
wisely.  Still,  what  many  critics  fall  to  under- 
stand Is  that  for  development  programs  to 
work  at  all  they  must,  above  all,  be  Indlge- 
neous.  This  means,  among  other  things,  that 
If  Burma  thinks  it  critical  to  spend  a  million 
dollars  rehabilitating  a  Buddhist  temple.  It 
may  represent  the  best  possible  allocation  of 
U.S.  aid  dollars,  no  matter  how  contrary  it 
may  seem  to  our  own  sense  of  values. 

But  what  distiirbs  me  most  are  the  sim- 
plistic attitudes  emerging  among  many 
friends  of  mine,  including  twenty-year  vet- 
erans in  the  fleld  of  economic  development. 
They  should  know  better.  They  have,  I  fear, 
become  so  reconciled  to  the  steady  cutbacks 
In  U.S.  funds  that  they  have  talked  them- 
selves Into  believing  In  costless  solutions. 
Instead  of  flghtlng  for  more  foreign  aid. 
they  rationalize  that  bootstrap  operations 
can  succeed  without  it — or  worse,  that  prog- 
ress Is  not  necessarily  dependent  on  material 
assistance.  I  understand  their  frustration. 
For  a  long  while,  we  were  Inclined  to  assume 
that  all  we  needed  for  successful  overseas 
development  was  more  machinery,  more  capi- 
tal, more  seed,  more  fertiliaer,  and  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  technical  know-how.  Now  we 
have  come  to  understand  that  speeding  up 
the  pace  of  economic  development  can  create 
complex  and  pervasive  problems,  especially 
for  individuals. 

In  Colombia,  for  example,  the  GNP  In- 
creased during  the  Sixties  at  an  annual  rate 
of  8  per  cent.  But  this  growth  rate  came 
about  partly  through  modernization  in  agri- 
culture, which  sparked  a  rural-to-ur*an  mi- 
gration. The  result  was  a  sharp  increase  to 
unemployment,  for  as  fast  as  It  was.  Indus- 
trialization oould  not  keep  pace  with  the 
burgeoning  supply  of  workers.  But  to  con- 
clude from  this  that  economic  de/elopmMit 
is  bad  and  shotild  be  ended  is  absurd.  What 
this  and  other  like  experiences  should  have 
taught  us  Is  that  economic  development 
must  go  band  In  hand  with  social,  human, 
and  poUtlcal  development. 

On  the  domestic  front,  there  has  ooctirred 
a  similar  dlsenchaaitment  among  profession- 
als In  the  so-called — and  dubiously  coc- 
ceived — War  on  Poverty.  Our  domestic  anti- 
poverty  effort  began  with  the  same  material- 
istic conviction  that  we  held  regarding  in- 
ternational development — that  all  our  prob- 
lems would  vanish  If  we  put  enough  money 
Into  every  man's  pocket.  Had  we  acted  on 
this  conviction,  which  Is  to  say,  haxl  we 
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worked  out  a  guaranteed-lnoome  formula, 
the  problem  of  deprivation  wovild  surely  be 
more  manageable  today  than  It  Is,  though 
it  would  hardly  have  disappeared.  When  we 
abandoned  this  Idea  as  unrealistic,  we  vested 
our  hopes  In  an  array  of  ^jeclal  programs  but 
provided  none  of  them  with  adequate  dollars. 
We  then  dlsoovered  that  education  worked 
Its  wonders  slowly;  that  Head  Start  dldnt 
change  family  clrcumstancee  immediately; 
that  Jobs  for  the  deprived  cotUdn't  be  created 
overnight,  even  with  the  htUp  of  the  National 
AUlance  of  Buslnesaanen.  Now,  In  our  nish  to 
solve  the  welfare  mess,  we  are  swinging  back 
to  the  only-money-wUl-do-lt  school  of 
thinking.  The  move  to  provide  an  income 
floor  Is  a  good  one,  and  it  Is  long  overdue. 
But  It  Is  also  Inadequate.  When  we  pass  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan,  we  will  still  need  to 
concentrate — la  fact,  even  more  so — on  the 
pathology  of  discrimination  and  poverty. 
Otherwise  we  will  end  up  a  decade  from  now 
with  millions  of  Americans  still  undernour- 
ished spiritually.  If  not  materially. 

Equally  simplistic  \a  the  Increasingly  popu- 
lar view  that  holds  economic  growth  to  be 
incompatible  with  a  healthy  environment. 
Interestingly,  I  have  heard  this  argument  ad- 
vanced vrtth  fervor  both  at  a  meeting  on  land 
use  In  Denver  and  at  a  conference  of  eco- 
nomic planners  In  Malaysia.  The  Malaysians, 
like  many  people  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries, are  questioning  seriously  whether  they 
should  follow  the  American  pattern  of  In- 
dustrialization, fearing  that  it  leads  In- 
escapably to  a  fouling  of  the  air,  land,  and 
water.  I  told  them  that  Industrialization 
need  not  Inevitably  mean  pollution;  that 
rather,  they  could  profit  from  our  mistakes. 
I  lU'ged  them  to  establish  at  the  very  start 
the  needed  standards  and  regulations  that 
we  are  only  now  getting  around  to  enforcing. 
I  could  not,  however,  be  altogether  convinc- 
ing, for  even  as  I  was  talking  riiey  were  read- 
ing arguments  from  conservationists  In  this 
country  demanding  a  sharp  deceleration  In 
the  growth  of  our  own  GNP. 

It  Is,  I  think,  terribly  Important  that 
neither  we  nor  our  friends  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  accept  the  cultlst  view  that  in- 
creased production  per  se  Is  anti-develop- 
ment. Were  production  In  this  country  to  be 
stalled  at  Its  present  level,  the  number  of 
unemployed  would  go  from  the  current  five 
million  persons  to  twelve  or  fifteen  million 
over  the  next  Ave  years  (unless  we  drastically 
cut  our  work  week).  By  the  same  token,  to 
declare  a  moratorivmi  on  increased  produc- 
tion a"'^  do  nothing  about  cleaning  up  the 
environment  would  merely  perpetuate  the 
pollution  we  already  have.  The  critical  de- 
terminants are:  1)  the  conditions  we  set  on 
how  we  produce,  and  2)  the  priorities  we  set 
for  the  use  of  our  increased  resources. 

Unquestionably,  we  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  changing  present  priorities  If  we 
were  able  to  reduce  our  defense  budget.  But 
I  am  troubled  by  the  either/or  mentality 
whloh  holds  that  as  long  as  military  expen- 
ditures are  at  today's  level,  development  will 
be  Impossible.  For  Instance,  the  understand- 
able disillusionment  over  the  war  move* 
many  otherwise  liberal  civil  rights  and  wel- 
fare leaders  not  only  to  say.  "We're  wasting 
money  In  Vietnam."  but  to  argue.  "WeTe 
wasting  money  abroad ;  let's  use  It  all  at 
home." 

Their  assumption — that  we  don't  have 
enough  money  to  engage  In  development 
both  here  and  abroad — woxUd  be  valid  only 
If  we  were  to  gauge  our  resources  exclusively 
m  terms  of  the  federal  budget,  which  now 
runs  $200-bllllon.  The  true  Index  is  our  Gross 
National  Product,  which  exceeds  a  thousand 
billion  dollars.  Subteactlng  from  the  GNP 
the  $70-bllllon-plus  that  we  spend  for  de- 
fense still  leaves  us  with  more  than  $900- 
bllllon  worth  of  goods  and  services.  If  we  had 
a  more  reasonable  balance  between  public 
and  private  expenditures,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  could  meet  our  domestic  needs  and 
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at  the  same  time  provl<le  as  much  help 
abroad  as  could  be  effectively  Inrestefl;  in 
realistic  terms,  we  are  talking  about  no  jmore 
tban  9S-  to  $10-bllUQn  a  year. 

During  the  more  than  twenty  years'  that 
the  nnlt«d  States  ha«  been  working  In  tnter- 
natlonal  development,  we  have  acquired  the 
technical  knowledge  and  mechanlams  that 
for  the  flrst  time  in  the  history  ol  mankind 
covild  bring  Into  realistic  focus  the  agje-old 
dream  of  peace  and  abundance.  The  great 
tragedy  is  that  official  U.S.  policy  laj  BtUl 
foundering  on  the  two  polarized  views)  that 
motivated  the  Marshall  Plan  In  19481  one 
eesentlany  charitable — to  help  the  poot  and 
displaced,  even  If  they  were  our  farmer 
enemies;  the  other  frankly  self-serving — 
to  keep  communism  at  bay. 

Such  a  rationale  was  enough  to  sustajln  us 
In  our  postwar  effort  to  rehabilitate  thfc  ad- 
vanced Industrialized  nations  of  W^tern 
Europe.  But  much  more  Is  required  foi*  suc- 
cess In  the  poor  countries  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  a  fact  that  many  of  ms'  have 
yet  to  acknowledge.  While  Europe  needed 
funds  chiefly  to  get  back  on  Its  feet  anfl  had 
the  skilled  administrators  to  handle  them, 
develc^lng  countries  not  only  need  good 
management  and  resources  that  will  flow 
over  a  long  and  carefully  scheduled  .time 
frame;  they  also  need  programs  grouncKd  in 
a  respect  for  cultural  diversity.  ] 

In  the  past,  our  political  leaders  ihlght 
have  recognized  the  need  for  a  new'  phi- 
losophy; they  would  have  seen  that  a^  old 
MftPtbftll  Plan  cannot  be  successfxUly  lover- 
lald  on  newly  developing  countries.  But  we 
are  at  a  perilous  time  in  our  history  when 
our  leaders  seem  to  act  only  after  a  cllange 
In  public  attitude.  And  If  we  cannot,  through 
reason  and  debate,  change  o\ir  attitude,!  then 
we  must  expect  the  International  equl^ent 
of  such  tragedies  as  Watts  and  NewarH.  De- 
troit and  Washington.  In  a  world  made  tnuch 
smaller  by  Jets  and  much  closer  by  the|  mir- 
acle of  satellite  communications,  th<  de- 
prived, depressed,  and  exploited  are  no  linger 
content  to  live  tinder  conditions  thati  man 
clearly  has  the  means  to  correct. 

Where  lies  the  hope  for  a  massive  c&ange 
In  attitude?  I  believe  that  It  may  lie  wltfc  the 
mllllon-and-a-half  young  people  who  vtlll  be 
walking  for  development  next  weekenq.  Por 
the  last  few  years,  I  have  worked  with  tnany 
of  these  •*walkers,"  most  of  whom  are  silll  In 
high  school.  I  have  come  to  admire  noq  omy 
their  Idealism  and  their  ability  to  as^  the 
right  questions  but  their  organizational  Iskllls 
as  well.  In  my  opinion,  they  constltote  an 
exciting  and  promising  new  current  1^  our 
public  life.  Neither  of  a  revolutionary  men- 
tality nor  Inclined  to  withdraw  from  a  world 
they  deem  too  messy,  they  are  convinced 
that  the  trJ3.  system  can  yet  be  ma|le  to 
work,  not  merely  for  Americans  but  fbr  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  { 

Although  the  youth  of  Young  Worli  De- 
velopment come  mostly  from  reasonably 
well-to-do,  3uburt)an,  white,  mlddle-class 
families,  they  are  reaching  out  deliberately 
uid  sensttively  to  Involve  blacks  and  other 
minorities.  The  walks  planned  for  Southern 
cities  have,  almost  without  exception,  been 
organized  by  Integrated  local  teams.  14  this 
sense,  the  young  people  are  trying  to  make 
them  not  only  walks  for  International  devel- 
opment but  dramatic  examples  of  det^op- 
ment  here  at  home.  I 

The  crucial  question  is:  Will  the  XT.3.  ladult 
majority  get  their  message?  ' 

Mi.  RUPPEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pl*a«ed 
to  speak  today  In  strong  support  at  the 
proposed  Joint  reeolutton  designating  the 
May  8-9  weekend  as  International  Walk 
for  DeveloiMnent  Weekend  and  the  montti 
ot  May  as  Human  Development  Mcnth. 
Tbi&  legislation  endorses  the  program  of 
Young  WorM  Development,  a  brajofih  of 
the  American  Freedom  From  Hanger 


Foundation,  which  raises  fimds  for 
domestic  and  international  development 
programs.  Young  World  Development  Is 
comprised  of  young  men  and  women  who 
organize  walks  in  local  communities  and 
obtain  financial  bfwjking  based  on  the 
number  of  miles  walked. 

In  an  age  when  we  are  surrounded  with 
the  inconsistencies  of  material  abun- 
dance coupled  with  starvation  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  the  purposes  and 
goals  of  this  legislation  are  particularly 
significant.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  the 
determination  of  individuals  who  refuse 
to  accept  these  inconsistencies  and  who 
are  working  to  chsmge  the  patterns  for 
the  future.  Recognizing  the  problem  is 
the  first  step,  taking  action  to  rectify  the 
situation  is  the  second.  The  Yoimg  World 
Development  organization  has  made  this 
second  step  a  reality. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  in  our  Nation's 
history  when  individuals  are  disillu- 
sioned with  the  effectiveness  of  Govern- 
ment efforts  in  dealing  with  the  crucial 
problems  of  our  society.  This  organiza- 
tion is  striving  to  gain  individual  in- 
volvement and  public  recognition  in  sup- 
port of  development  programs  in  this 
country  and  around  the  world.  This 
affords  individuals  the  opportimlty  to 
have  a  collective  impact  on  matters  of 
vital  importance  to  this  country.  It  Is 
particularly  important,  in  my  view,  that 
we  in  the  Government  support  such 
worthwhile  efforts,  and  I  fiUly  endorse 
the  passage  of  this  resolution. 


WALK  POR  DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fkaser)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes, 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Bilr.  Schwbngel)  and 
I  cosponsored  House  Joint  Resolution 
553  declaring  May  8  and  9  International 
Walk  for  Development  Weekend  and  the 
month  of  May  as  Human  Development 
Month.  This  resolution  focuses  attention 
on  the  probleans  of  poverty  and  its  ac- 
companying evils,  himger,  and  malnu- 
trition. It  recognizes  the  commitment  of 
the  American  Freedom  From  Hunger 
Foundation  and  Its  youth  branch.  Young 
World  Envelopment  to  help  eliminate 
these  scourges.  Expressing  the  views  of 
the  youth  connected  with  the  planning, 
organizing  and  coordinating  oi  the 
Walks  for  Development,  this  resolution 
is  a  positive  and,  more  Importantly,  an 
optimistic  statwnent  of  their  commit- 
ment. 

On  the  weekend  of  May  8  and  9  an  es- 
timated 1  million  young  and  old  Ameri- 
cans in  over  350  communities  will  walk 
up  to  30  miles  in  order  to  collect  money 
for  domestic  and  international  develop- 
mental and  experimental  projects.  These 
walkers,  all  of  whom  must  locate  local 
sponsors,  are  reimbursed  by  these  spon- 
sors depending  on  how  far  they  walk. 
The  funds  collected  by  the  walkers  are 
in  turn  given  to  the  projects  choren  by 
the  local  organizing  group  prior  to  the 
walk.  A  small  percentage  of  the  funds  is 
earmarked  for  the  American  Freedom 
From  Hunger  Foundation  to  assist  in 


their  important  educational  and  nutri- 
tional progrsun. 

Last  year  over  $2.5  million  was  raised. 
In  the  Twin  Cities  alone,  $161,000  was 
raised  to  help  three  domestic  and  two 
foreign  projects.  This  year  the  local  or- 
ganizers decided  to  double  their  effort 
and  are  raising  money  for  10  projects. 
Included  in  this  total  are  experimental 
school  projects,  programs  to  help  unem- 
ployable individuals  in  urban  and  rural 
settings  and  cooperative  agriculture  or- 
ganizations. Domestically  Twin  Cities  in- 
novative educational  programs  rec^ve 
emphasis.  The  foreign  projects  are  geared 
to  assisting  in  the  effort  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  its  accompanying  poverty. 
In  Tanzania  construction  materials  are 
provided  as  one  means  of  employing  the 
people  of  Tanzania  in  the  building  of 
schools  in  order  to  reduce  unemployment 
and  to  provide  basic  buildings  for  edu- 
cation. In  Guatemala,  assistance  is  pro- 
vided to  those  unskilled  men  and  wMnen 
in  rural  areas  who  are  forced  to  migrate 
to  the  city,  exchanging  rural  for  urban 
poverty.  As  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  human  development  in  many 
areas  of  the  world  will  ultimately  depend 
on  the  ability  of  individuals  to  find 
meaningful  work.  Concurrent  with  these 
other  efforts  is  a  program  in  Zambia 
helping  to  provide  nutritionally  balanced 
meals. 

As  these  youth  show  by  their  walking, 
hvjnan  development  is  a  concern  of  all — 
governments,  political  parties,  and  in- 
dividuals. The  youth  are,  however, 
demonstrating  their  concern  in  a  direct 
people-to-people  way,  a  manner  which 
usually  is  missing  when  development  is 
the  exclusive  province  of  governments. 

The  message  from  our  youth  expresses 
clearly  their  concern  with  the  problems 
besetting  our  Nation  and  the  world.  Hun- 
ger, racial  tension,  pollution,  the  agonies 
of  war,  foolish  and  harmful  national 
priorities,  and  vrtiat  appears  to  be  an  in- 
creasing Inflexible  governmental  process 
are  their  concerns.  It  Is  essential  that 
these  youthful  concerns  become  the  Na- 
tion's. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  In  introduction  and  support  of 
legislation  calling  for  the  designation  of 
May  as  "Human  Development  Month" 
and  the  weekend  of  May  8  and  9  as  "In- 
ternational Walk  for  Development 
Weekend." 

Tne  walk,  in  which  thousands  of  school 
ch''rtren  participate,  is  certainly  a 
worthy  and  health -building  project.  It 
is  entitled  to  our  fullest  support. 

The  effort  is  carried  out  by  the  Young 
World  Development  organization  and  its 
parent  unit,  the  American  Freedom  from 
Hunger  Foimdation.  This  group  of  young 
men  and  women  raises  funds  for  domes- 
tic and  international  development  pro- 
grams. The  funds  are  raised  through 
walks  in  local  commimlties,  with  those 
involved  takln?  walks  of  specified  dis- 
tances after  obtaining  a  commitment 
from  supportc  of  the  program  to  make 
contribution.';  bised  on  the  nimiber  of 
miles  walke.i  by  the  i>erson  they  are 
sponsoring,  '^^'i  local  walk  groups,  typ- 
ically comnr  '- 1  of  students,  determine 
which  develn- nent  efforts  the  money 
they  raise  wiU    iipport. 
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■  Last  year  more  than  135  walks  were 
conducted  across  the  Nation,  raising 
more  than  $2.5  million  for  numerous 
worthy  causes.  The  young  are  by  this 
walk  constructively  working  against 
poverty  and  nunger  and  other  problems 
facing  our  world. 

As  one  who  shares  In  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  this  outstanding  effort  by  our 
young  people.  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
and  others  across  the  country  to  gener- 
ously contribute  to  those  participating  in 
all  areas.  By  this  means  we  will  enlist 
youth  power  In  an  effective  and  timely 
means,  and  help  teach  them  participa- 
tory democracy. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in  expressing 
my  deep  concern  over  the  intolerable  na- 
tional scandal  of  hunger.  In  this  land  of 
plenty,  it  is  a  national  disgrace  that 
some  people  should  have  to  send  their 
children  to  bed  hungry  every  night. 

The  hurt  of  hunger  has  swallowed  our 
NatiCHi.  Substantial  numbers  of  the  new- 
bom  die  between  their  second  month  and 
second  year.  We  can  trace  the  deaths  of 
these  Infants  directly  to  malnutrition. 
America  also  ranks  23  d  in  Infant  mortal- 
ity, meaning  in  22  countries  a  baby  has 
a  better  chance  to  live  than  in  affluent 
America.  Teachers  in  cities  like  Chicago 
make  widespread  reports  of  hungry  chil- 
dren who  must  be  sent  home  because  of 
their  Inability  to  learn  ai»d  their  feeling 
of  extreme  pain.  The  Citizens  Board  of 
Inquiry  reported  that  30  million  impov- 
erished Americans  subsist  on  incomes  be- 
low the  poverty  level.  Of  these,  10  mil- 
lion—let me  repeat — 10  million  are  hun- 
gry and  malnourished.  That  is  more  than 
the  entire  combined  populations  of  Iowa 
and  Minnesota,  the  home  States  of  the 
two  sponsors  of  this  special  order. 

The  Yoimg  World  Development  of  the 
American  Freedom  Prom  Hungef  Foim- 
dation is  doing  an  outstanding  job  In 
raising  fimds  and  bringing  to  public  at- 
tention the  tragic  crisis.  I  heartily  sup- 
port the  hunger  walks  that  are  being 
sponsored  by  them  on  May  8  and  9.  Last 
year,  over  135  walks  were  conducted, 
which  raised  over  $2.5  million.  It  Is  en- 
couraging to  see  young  people  construc- 
tively working  for  a  better  world.  I  know 
that  the  behavior  of  their  elders,  both 
within  government  and  without,  Is  some- 
times disappointing  or  even  exasperat- 
ing. Too  many  of  my  generation  have 
neglected  to  uncover  and  eradicate  the 
sources  of  hunger  in  America.  It  Is  to 
ttheir  credit  that  they  have  not  waited  for 
others  to  act,  but  have  begim  their  own 
fight  against  himger.  Hopefully  those  ef- 
forts will  spur  further  congressional  ac- 
tion to  completely  eradicate  the  scourge 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  affluent 
America. 


PRESCRIPTION  DRUGS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey),  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  wide- 
spread concern  in  the  House  for  what 
has  been  called  "one  of  the  most  critical 
shortcomings"  of  medicare — ^its  failure 


to  ease  the  burden  of  out-of-the-hospital 
prescription  drug  costs. 

As  a  measure  of  their  concern,  85 
Members  have  joined  me  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
drug  insurance  program  for  the  20  million 
Americans  covered  by  medicare.  In  the 
Senate,  similar  legislatiMi  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Joseph  Moktota  of 
New  Mexico  and  now  has  18  cosponsors. 
It  Is  fitting,  then,  to  take  time  today 
to  focus  on  the  medical  and  financial 
problems  of  our  older  Americans  and 
their  need  for  outpatient  prescription 
dmg  coverage.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Mem- 
bers Joining  in  this  discussion  today,  and 
ask  permission  that  they  be  allowed  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  my  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Wausau  Daily  Record- 
Herald,  carried  a  series  of  articles  on 
problems  facing  the  elderly.  As  a  human 
profile,  they  summed  up  very  well  the 
frustration  and  almost  desperation  ex- 
perienced by  many  of  our  senior  citizens. 
One  of  the  articles  Introduced  us  to  this 
very  real  but  necessairily  anonymous 
Mr.X: 

Mr.  X,  76,  has  Parkinson's  disease.  His  74- 
year-old  wife  has  a  heart  condition.  Between 
the  two  of  them,  they  require  more  than  $40 
a  month  in  medication. 

In  the  past,  they  received  their  medicine 
through  Medicaid.  Tightening  of  the  financial 
eUglbUlty  standards,  coujried  with  Increased 
assessment  on  their  home,  changed  that  and 
the  couple  must  now  buy  their  medicines 

"I  had  to  drop  one  prescription  that  was 
$7  a  month  for  refills.  The  doctor  said  I  need 
it,  but . . ."  said  Mrs.  X. 

The  plight  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X  is  all  too 
common.  They  had  bought  themselves  a 
modest  home  in  1946.  He  worked  for  a 
dhigstore  and  later  a  dairy,  while  she 
clerked  at  grocery  stores  amd  baby-sat. 
They  made  their  house  payments  and 
raised  their  only  child  to  be  a  policeman: 
The  years  flew  by  .  .  .  and  suddenly  there 
was  retirement.  That  hs^)pened  one  year  be- 
fore it  was  planned.  Mr.  X  was  only  64,  but 
Illness  forced  him  to  quit  woi*. 

That  was  in  1958.  But  today: 

They  want  td  &pen<X  the  rest  ol  their  lives 

quietly  and  comfortably  in  their  own  home. 

Taxes  and  the  cost  of  living  make  them  fight 

for  every  day  of  that  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  happened  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  X  in  Wausau,  Wis.,  has  been 
happening  All  over  the  country.  The  Sen- 
ate's Special  Committee  on  Aging  noted 
in  its  report  of  last  December  31 : 

A  most  distressing  fact — a  disgrace  in  a 
Nation  pledged  to  an  allout  war  on  poverty — 
is  that  there  was  an  Increase  in  both  the 
number  and  the  proportion  off  aged  poor  be- 
tween 1968  and  196©.  In  1969,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 4.8  mUUon  people  aged  95  and 
older  who  were  living  in  poiverty,  almost 
200,000  more  than  in  1968.  They  represented 
19.7  percent  of  all  persons  65  and  older  In 
1969,  an  alarming  rise  from  the  18.2  percent 
for  1968.  Alarming  too  was  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  poor  aged  60  through  64. 

To  improve  the  health  aspects  of  the 
elderly,  the  Senate  committee  said: 

We  must  expand  and  improve  Medicare, 
particularly  by  Including  prescription  drugs 
essential  for  the  treatment  of  the  chronical- 
ly 111,  and  by  covering  disabled  beneflclarlea. 


While  the  prescription  drug  coverage 
envisioned  by  our  bill  (H.R.  2355)  would 
not  be  limited  to  the  chronically  ill,  I 
believe  the  principle  is  clear.  And  it  is  a 
principle  endorsed  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council,  which  announced  in 
February  at  its  Bal  Harbour,  Fla..  meet- 
ing that  labor's  social  security  program 
Includes  prescription  drug  coverage  im- 
der  medicare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department's  Task  Force  on 
Prescription  Drugs  issued  a  series  of 
backgroimd  papers  in  1968-69  substan- 
tiating the  need  and  feasibility  of  a  drug 
insurance  program. 

Since  then,  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  the  Aging  filed  a  report  entitled  "To- 
ward a  Brighter  Future  for  the  Eaderly," 
in  which  it  recommended  that  medicare 
be  modified  in  five  ways,  including  cov- 
erage of  out-of-hospital  drugs  at  the 
earliest  date  administratively  feasible. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  am  sure  for 
many  of  my  colleagues  as  well,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  administratively  feasible  to 
match  an  outpatient  prescription  drug 
program  to  the  needs  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. By  matching  program  with  need, 
we  will  help  millions  of  people  like  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  X  live  out  their  retirement  in 
the  quiet  dignity  they  seek. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  insert 
the  text  of  a  telegram  from  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  urging 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
give  priority  consideration  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  an  out-of-hospital  pharmaceu- 
tical benefit  in  medicare.  The  association 
specifically  recommends  adoption  of  the 
proposal  embodied  in  HJR.  2355. 

I  should  also  like  to  Insert  that  por- 
tion of  the  reports  of  the  1971  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security — released 
earlier  this  month — in  which  the  Coun- 
cil recommends  expanding  medicare  to 
include  coverage  of  out-of-hospital  pre- 
scription drugs. 

In  conclusion,  I  include  as  summary 
of  the  program  we  are  proix>slng: 

A  formulary  committee,  composed  largely 
of  physicians,  would  select  the  drugs  to  be 
covered.  Each  year  it  would  send  physicians 
and  pharmacists  a  list  of  these  qualified 
drugs  (arranged  alphabetically  by  their  es- 
tablished, or  generic,  names),  as  well  as — 
An  Indexed  listing  of  trade  or  other  names 
by  which  these  drugs  are  known,  together 
with  the  maximum  allowable  cost  for  vari- 
ous quantities,  strengths  or  dosage  forms. 

Supplemental  llats  arranged  by  diagnostic, 
therapeutic  or  other  cLaaslflcatlons. 

Information  which  wlU  promote — unc^er 
professional  supervision — the  safe  and  effec- 
tive use  of  these  drugs. 

"Financing  the  program  under  the  Part  A 
portion  of  Medicare,"  Obey  continued, 
"means  that  an  individual  will  pay  for  his 
drug  Insurance  during  his  working  years, 
rather  than  later  when  his  income  is  sharply 
reduced  due  to  retirement. 

"It  also  assures  that  nearly  everyone  over 
66  Will  benefit,  without  having  to  pay 
monthly  premiums,  keep  records  or  file 
claims. 

"The  beneficiary  simply  gpoes  to  the  parUcl- 
patlng  pharmacy  of  his  choice.  If  the  drug 
prescribed  for  him  Is  Usted  In  the  formulary, 
he  pays  the  pharmacist  $1  to  fill  the  pre- 
scription. If  the  prescribed  drug  Is  not  llated 
In  the  formulary,  he  pays  for  It  the  same 
way  he  does  now  under  Medicare — out  of  his 
own  pocket. 
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"The  pharmacist  Is  then  relmbxirsed  by 
the  program  oa  the  basis  of  mailmtim  al- 
lowable cost  plus  professional  fee.  In  deter- 
mining the  maximum  allowahle  cost  of  rrtul- 
tlple-source  drugs,  the  formulary  commltit«e 
excludes  prices  of  a  drug  which  vary  «lg- 
nlflcantly  from  those  of  the  lowest  or  lo^r- 
cost  versions  of  It  that  are  of  proper  quality 
and  generally  available."  ' 

"By  choosing  drugs  carefully  and  tat^ng 
Into  account  their  cost  factors,  the  forqiu- 
lary  committee  can  build  savings  Into  Jthe 
program  from  the  outset,"  he  said.  "It  yi\\\ 
list  only  medically  necessary  drugs,  and!  do 
so  In  an  economically  reasonable  way 

"Also,    the    co-payment    feature    stresses 
cost-effectiveness,    because    It    remind* 
drug   purchaser   that   he   la  sharing  in 
cost  of  the  program. 

"And  having  nearly  everyone  over  65  cov- 
ered means  that  the  administrators  of  "  ' 
program  can  quickly  and  Inexpensively 
termlne  who  Is  eligible  for  benefits." 
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Aran,  as,  197. 
David  B.  Obey. 
Bouse  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Assoclat 
the  National  Professional  Society  of  Phar- 
macists In  the  United  States,  urges  Jthe 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean^  to 
give  priority  consideration  to  including!  an 
out-of- hospital  pharmaceutical  serv  icea 
benefit  In  Medicare  as  It  continues  work  on 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  (HJl.  1). 
Speclflcally,  we  urge  adoption  of  the  proposal 
embodied  m  H.R.  2355,  Introduced  by  Ilep. 
David  R.  Obey  of  Wlsoonain  for  himself  iind 
numerous  others  of  your  House  colleagues. 

In  February,  1968,  the  HEW  Task  Fore*  on 
Prescription  Drugs  recommended  Incluslob  of 
such  a  benefit  in  Medicare,  recognizing  that 
the  cost  of  drugs,  due  to  the  Increased  Jjeed 
of  Medicare  beneficiaries  for  them.  Imposed 
a  significant  economic  burden  on  those 
sons  the  Medicare  program  Is  Intendr 
assist. 

The  Dunlop  Committee,  In  July, 
affirmed  the  recommendations  of  the 
task  force.  Two  years  have  passed  wltl 
significant  progress  toward  this  thoughtfiilly 
established  goal  which  Is  long  overdue  and 
the  need  for  which  Is  undiminished.  Rep. 
Obey'a  bill  Incorporates  features  which  A*HA 
has  concluded  are  necessary  for  a  feasible 
out-of-hospltal  pharmaceutical  ser^oes 
benefit  under  Medicare.  We  urge  your  t)ar- 
tlcular  attention  to  the  drug  formicary 
aspects  of  the  bUl  which  will  ensure  tlgh 
quality  pharmaceutical  services  and  elec- 
tive, before-the-fact  cost  controls. 

If  H.R.  1  Is  not  an  apposite  vehicle  for  *uch 
a  program,  we  further  urge  that  Rep.  OUey's 
bill  be  given  prompt  and  c&reftil  consldfera- 
tlon  In  connection  with  health  care  legsla- 
tlon  which  may  In  the  future  come  before 
the  committee  for  consideration. 

IxoTD  M.  Parks.  PhD.. 
President,  American  Pharmaceutieal 
Association. 


Part  n.  CovRmAO*  of  Prrsckiption  Datros 

Medicare  should  be  expanded  to  Include 
coverage  of  out-of-bospltal  drugs  requiring 
a  prescription.  Such  coverage  should  apply 
to  all  persons  entitled  to  Medicare  protec- 
tion. Including  social  security  dlsaHlllty 
beneficiaries  as  well  as  those  aged  86  and 
over.  Medicare  beneficiaries  should  b«  re- 
sponsible for  a  flat  copayment  amounit  of 
$3  per  new  prescription  and  $1  per  ^flll 
prescription,  and  the  Medicare  payifoent 
should  he  to  the  drug  vendor,  who  sbpuld 
be  responaible  for  maintaining  necessary 
records  and  Initiating  claims. 


NKZD  roR  covrbagk 
Under  present  law.  Medicare  covers  the 
cost  of  drugs  furnished  to  an  Inpatient  of  a 
hospital  or  extended  care  facility  as  part  of 
his  Inpatient  care,  and  the  cost  of  drugs 
which  are  customarily  provided  by  a  phjral- 
clan  In  his  ofSce  and  which  cannot  be  self- 
admlnlstered  by  the  beneficiary. 

The  need  for  Medicare  coverage  of  out- 
of-hospltal  prescription  drugs  and  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  that  must  be  solved 
before  such  coverage  could  be  Included  have 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  study  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. In  1967-69,  a  Department  Task  Force 
on  Prescription  Drugs,  created  In  accordance 
with  the  1967  social  security  amendments 
and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  study- 
ing the  question  of  covering  prescription 
drugs  under  Medicare,  concluded  that  such 
coverage  should  be  provided.  A  committee 
of  nongovernmental  drug  experts  was  ap- 
pointed In  March  1969  to  review  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Department's  Task  Force. 
This  committee  aOlrmed  the  need  for  cov- 
erage of  out-of-hospltal  prescription  drugs 
but  recommended  that  the  Department  de- 
velop detailed  administrative  plans,  data 
processing  procedures,  and  cost  computa- 
tions before  any  legislative  proposal  was 
made.  The  committee  concluded  that  con- 
siderable time  would  be  required  to  develop 
all  the  necessary  administrative  mechanisms 
and  that  full  Implementation  of  an  out-of- 
hospltal  drug  benefit  would  require  a  sub- 
stantial i>€rlod  after  enactment  of  appropri- 
ate legislation. 

The  Council  finds  that  there  Is  widespread 
agreement  about  the  need  for  some  type  of 
Insiirance  protection  for  the  Eiged  against  the 
cost  of  prescription  drugs.  Such  drugs  now 
represent  the  largest  single  personal  health 
expenditure  that  the  aged  must  meet  almost 
entirely  from  their  own  resources.  About  20 
percent  of  all  private  health  care  expendi- 
tures for  the  aged  are  for  prescription  drugs, 
and  most  of  this  drug  expenditure  Is  paid 
directly  out-of-pocket  by  the  aged.  Annual 
per  capita  expenditures  for  drugs  on  the 
part  of  the  elderly  are  more  than  3  times 
those  of  people  under  age  85.  Annual  per 
capita  expenditures  for  drugs  on  the  part  of 
the  severely  disabled  are  6  times  those  of  the 
population  as  a  whole. 

The  CouncU  l)elleves  that  the  coverage  of 
out-of-hoepltal  prescription  drugs  Involves 
such  problems  of  financing  and  administra- 
tion that  the  introduction  of  such  coverage 
should  be  timed  to  assure  the  effective  solu- 
tion of  these  problems.  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  solution  of  these  problems  will 
require  a  period  of  time,  the  Council  has 
assumed  In  the  cost  estimates  for  Its  recom- 
mendation that  coverage  of  drugs  would  not 
be  effective  untu  January  1974. 

SCOPE   or   COV^lAOR 

The  cost  as  well  as  the  administrative  com- 
plexity of  an  out-of-hospltal  prescription 
drug  benefit  would  vary,  of  cotu-se,  with  the 
extent  of  protection  provided.  An  examina- 
tion was  undertaken,  therefore,  of  alterna- 
tive approaches  that  might  be  followed  in 
providing  an  out-oT-hoepltal  drug  benefit. 
Including  coverage  only  of  drugs  determined 
to  be  Important  in  the  treatment  of  serious 
chronic  Illnesses  ("maintenance  drugs"), 
coverage  only  of  drugs  listed  In  a  Federal 
formulary  to  be  established  for  this  purpose, 
and  coverage  of  most  prescription  drugs  but 
with  limitations  designed  to  reduce  program 
coats,  such  as,  for  example,  a  relatively  large 
annual  deductible.  Although  these  and  other 
alternative  approaches  to  the  scope  of  cover- 
age of  drugs  would  be  less  coetly  and  in  some 
ways  less  difficult  to  administer,  the  Council 
has  concluded  that  It  would  be  unwise  to 
curtail  significantly  the  scope  of  drug  cov- 


erage.' The  Council  believes  that  compre- 
hensive coverage  of  out-of-hospltal  prescrip- 
tion drugs  Is  essential  to  truly  effective  pro- 
tection against  health  care  costs. 


COST-SHARLNG 

Program  costs  and  claims  voliune  also 
would  vary  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
beneficiary  is  obliged  to  share  the  cost  of 
Individual  prescriptions  obtained  under  the 
program.  Among  the  alternatives  considered 
by  the  Council  were:  the  limitation  of  re- 
imbiirsement  to  costs  which  exceed  an  an- 
nual deductible;  reimbursement  of  all 
claims,  with  a  percentage  of  the  coat  to  be 
paid  by  the  beneficiary  ("coinsurance") ;  and 
reimbursement  of  all  claims,  with  a  fixed- 
dollar  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  beneficiary 
for  each  drug  obtained  ("cc^ayment").  The 
Ooiuicil  has  concluded,  as  did  the  Depart- 
ment's Taak  Force  and  the  nongovernmental 
committee  of  drug  experts,  that  coet-shaxlng 
through  copayment  Is  the  most  desirable  and 
advantageous  approach.  (The  Council  recog- 
nizes that  under  a  copayment  approach  phy- 
sicians might  have  an  Incentive  to  help  a 
patient  by  ordering  a  drug  in  larger  quanti- 
ties than  may  be  Immediately  needed  and 
that  administrative  mechanisms  would  have 
to  be  designed  to  minimize  this  poaalblUty. ) 
This  method  of  cost-sharing  not  only  lends 
Itself  more  readily  than  the  coinsurance  and 
deductible  approaches  to  relatively  simple 
administrative  arrangements  but  also  avoids 
a  problem  that  would  arise  under  these  other 
approaches — the  problem  of  a  burdensome 
recordkeeping  task  for  beneficiaries.  The 
CouncU  recommends  the  use  of  a  copayment 
amount  of  $2  per  new  prescription  and  $1 
per  refill  prescription.' 

REIMBURSKMENT    AND    ADMINISTHATIVR 
MXCHAJOSMS 

Two  basic  elements  In  a  drug  benefit  pro- 
gram are  the  mechanisms  of  claims  reim- 
bursement and  the  methods  for  determining 
reimbursable  costs.  The  Council  has  con- 
cluded that  relmbtirsement  should  be  made 
directly  to  vendors.  This  approach  would 
relieve  beneficiaries  of  the  obligation  to  file 
Individual  claims;  It  would  permit  the  great- 
er use  of  automated  data  processing,  it 
would  provide  ready  access  to  claims  In- 
formation; It  would  facilitate  coordination 
of  the  new  drug  benefit  with  existing  drug 
payment  programs — such  as  the  Medicaid 
programs — which  make  payment  directly  to 
vendors:  It  would  permit  the  program  to 
establish  few  vendors  of  drugs,  as  is  now 
done  for  provldere  of  services  vmder  present 
Medicare  law,  health,  safety,  and  other  ap- 
propriate conditions  for  participation  in  the 
program;  and  It  would  permit  far  more  effec- 
tive Implementation  of  a  reimbursement 
formula  related  to  cost  than  would  be  the 


1  Aside  from  the  undesirablllty  oT  limiting 
the  scope  of  coverage,  all  of  the  alternatives 
to  comprehensive  coverage  have  certain  tjaslc 
disadvantages.  One  problem  with  respect  to  a 
"maintenance  drug"  approach,  for  example, 
la  that  a  list  of  drugs  used  In  the  treatment 
of  chronic  Illnesses  might  include  a  dispro- 
portionately large  number  of  drugs  that  are 
sometimes  used  in  the  treatment  of  both 
chronic  and  acute  Illnesses,  and  thus  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  the  prescriptions  cov- 
ered might  be  for  the  treatment  of  acute, 
short-term  illnesses.  Moreover,  less-than- 
comprehenslve  coverage  might  Interfere  with 
effective  drug  prescribing  by  physicians  by 
Inducing  them  to  prescribe  a  drug  on  the  list 
of  covered  drugs  even  though  It  might  not  be 
Xhe  drug  oT  choice. 

<Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Seldman.  and  Mr.  Tonellt 
favor  the  use  of  a  flat  copayment  amount 
of  $1  per  prescription  for  both  new  and  refill 
prescriptions.  The  late  Mr.  Toung  also  fa- 
vored it. 
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case  if  reimbursement  were  madie  to  individ- 
ual beneficiaries.  The  Oouncll  therefore  rec- 
ommends a  method  of  reimbursement 
under  which  the  vendor  would  be  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  necessary  records  and 
initiating  claims. 

The  Council  believes  It  would  be  desirable 
to  Include  in  the  legislation  guidelines  with 
respect  to  rembursement  of  providers  of 
dnigs.  although  the  detailed  reimbursement 
provisions  Should  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary m  legulatlons,  after  consultation  with 
representatives  of  all  affected  groups.  The 
guidelines  in  the  law  should  state  that 
reimbursement  for  out-of-hospltal  drugs 
would  be  made  to  qualified  drug  vendors  on 
the  basis  of  the  "reasonable  drug  charge"  for 
each  drug,  which  would  be  calculated  to  take 
account  of  the  vendor's  costs  In  acquiring 
and  dispensing  the  drug.  The  guidelines  in 
the  law  shovild  also  permit  the  Secretary  to 
take  into  ewcount  variations  in  the  price  at 
which  drugs  are  made  available  to  different 
classes  of  drug  vendors  and  require  regular 
review  and  analysis  of  the  reimbursement 
amounts  to  assure  their  continuing  ade- 
quacy. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wisconsin,  the  honorable  David  R.  Obby, 
for  taking  the  lead  in  sponsoring  H.R. 
2355  to  provide  outpatient  prescription 
drug  coverage  under  medicare.  As  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  this  urgently  needed 
legislation,  I  want  to  say  that  recent 
studies  and  surveys  in  this  area  clearly 
indicate  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  long  overdue. 

What  the  studies  reveal  is  astonishing. 
As  a  group,  the  elderly  comprise  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. Yet,  the  aged  account  for  well  over 
20  percent  of  all  outpatient  prescriptions 
and  for  25  percent  of  all  outpatient  drug 
expenditures.  Medicare  at  present  pro- 
vides no  relief  from  these  enormous 
costs.  For  some  of  our  senior  citizens, 
drug  outlays  reach  hundreds  of  dollars 
annually  and  few  older  people  can  bud- 
get for  these  costs  on  the  meager  in- 
come resources  available  to  most  of 
them. 

Recent  surveys  also  show  that  poverty 
has  increased  for  older  Americans  while 
declining  for  all  other  age  groups.  The 
number  of  Americans  over  &ge  65  who 
live  in  poverty  increased  by  200,000  be- 
tween 1968  and  1970,  and  by  12,000  for 
those  aged  60  to  64.  A  total  of  4.8  mil- 
lion people  aged  65  and  older  were  living 
in  poverty  in  1969.  The  number  of  all 
other  age  groups  living  in  poverty  de- 
clined by  1.2  million.  These  statistics 
were  cited  in  a  recent  report  on  a  2-year 
Senate  study,  "The  Economics  of 
Aging,"  which  provides  a  grim  picture  of 
income  problems  among  elder  Americans 
and  indicates  that  our  senior  citizens 
are  twice  as  likely  as  younger  persons  to 
be  poor. 

Many  millions  of  Americans  now 
nearing  retirement  age  are  very  likely  to 
be  engulfed  by  this  "poverty  crisis"  that 
already  confronts  our  s^or  citizens. 
Adequate  housing,  prwerly  balanced 
meals,  and  expert  medical  attention  are 
usually  regarded  as  vital  needs  in  the 
later  years  of  human  life.  Soaring  costs 
have  put  most  of  these  basic  needs  out  of 
the  reach  of  our  elderly,  and  particu- 
larly, access  to  adequate  prescription 


drugs  is  almost  unattainable  for  a  great 
many  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that 
private  life  insurance  coverage,  comple- 
mentary to  medicare,  is  available  to  the 
elderly  and  that  drug  insurance  protec- 
tion should  be  sought  from  this  source. 
The  facts  indicate  that  the  private  sec- 
tor fails  to  provide  adequate  protection 
at  a  cost  that  the  aged  can  afford. 
Recent  data  shows  that  approximately 
91/2  to  10  million  persons  65  or  older 
have  private  protection  supplemen- 
tary to  medicare  for  the  cost  of  hos- 
pital and  physician  services.  As  for  drug 
coverage,  however,  the  statistics  are 
even  more  alarming.  Only  about  3  mil- 
lion older  people — or  about  15  percent — 
have  any  protection  against  drug  costs. 
Nearly  17  million  have  no  private  pro- 
tection whatsoever  in  this  area.  As  a 
result,  drug  outlays  continue  to  repre- 
sent the  largest  single  out-of-pocket 
health  expenditure  among  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  general  chairman  for  the  VUla 
Scalabrini  Development  Fund,  I  was  one 
of  those  in  the  Chicago  community  re- 
sponsible for  establishing  the  Italian  Old 
Peoples  Home  in  Melrose  Park,  HI. — 
Villa  Scalabrini, 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  costs  for  drug 
{wescriptions  and  medical  care  for  the 
old  people  who  live  at  the  home  are  ex- 
tremely expensive,  and  the  average  per- 
son who  is  living  on  a  retired  income 
simply  cannot  afford  adequate  medical 
caie. 

It  is,  in  my  judgement,  absurd  to  im- 
derwrite — as  medicare  does — the  costs 
of  hospitalization  and  other  institutional 
care,  and  not  underwrite  the  cost  of  the 
very  items  which  might  prevent  Institu- 
ttonallzation  altogether.  It  is  also  incon- 
sistent to  pay  for  drug  costs  when  an 
older  person  is  a  patient  in  a  boepital  or 
extended  care  facility — as  medicare 
does — but  not  pay  for  the  same  drugs 
outside  of  the  high-cost  institution. 

As  a  sui>porter  of  the  health  security 
program,  I  also  find  It  incongruous  to  call 
far  a  comprehensive  revision  in  our  Na- 
tion's health  care  system  without  de- 
manding improvements  in  the  existing 
programs  we  have.  Older  Americans, 
having  contributed  a  lifetime  to  their 
families  and  their  country,  now  face  the 
future — the  golden  years — in  fear,  alone, 
and  often  with  ill  health  as  their  only 
oomp>anlon.  Truly,  these  are  among  our 
most  "forgotten  Americans."  We  cannot, 
nor  should  they,  be  asked  to  wait  any 
longer  for  this  importamt  improvement  in 
our  health  program  for  the  aged. 

I  feel  that  the  test  of  any  society  Is  the 
way  in  which  it  treats  its  older  members. 
We  have  the  resources  to  pass  this  test — 
and  our  Nation  must  face  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  older  citizens.  I  am  confident 
that  a  Nation  as  great  as  ours  can  meet 
this  challenge,  and  therefore,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  urge  early  enactment  of  H.R.  2355, 
which  would  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  Include  qualified  drugs  among  the 
items  and  services  covered  imdesr  the 
hospital  Insurance  programs. 

Mr.  EIIBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  HJl.  2355  and  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  contentiOTi  by  the  aWe  gentle- 


man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  that 
there  is  need  for  a  new  drug  benefit  for 
the  aged  as  part  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

Presently,  medicare  pays  the  cost  of 
prescription  drugs  only  when  a  patient 
is  hospitalized  or  in  an  extended-care 
facility.  Benefits  are  not  paid  during  out- 
patient status,  even  though  the  drugs 
needed  keep  the  patient  from  requiring 
the  more  costly  forms  of  institutional 
care.  I  fail  to  see  that  this  is  a  reason- 
able approach  to  insurance  protection. 

Expenditures  for  outimtient  drugs  are 
a  major  burden  for  many  of  the  Nation's 
senior  citizens.  On  the  average,  the  elder- 
ly receive  three  times  the  number  of 
prescriptions  filled  or  refilled  as  those 
imder  65.  Their  per  capita  expenses  for 
prescribed  medications  are  more  than 
three  times  those  of  younger  peojde.  In 
fact,  prescribed  drug  costs  are  now  the 
largest  single  health  care  expenditure 
paid  for  by  the  aged  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  Twenty  percent  of  the  private 
health  outlays  of  senior  Americans  go 
for  the  purchase  of  needed  medications. 
Medicare,  in  other  words,  fails  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  elderly  as  it  can  and 
should. 

The  biU  we  are  proposing  would  pro- 
vide coverage  of  outpatient  prescription 
drugs  tmder  the  part  A,  or  hospital  in- 
surance portion  of  medicare.  This  is  an 
approach  which  has  significant  advan- 
tages over  others  in  terms  of  beneficiary 
eligibility,  financing,  and  administra- 
tion. To  begin  with,  virtually  all  persons 
now  65  and  over  would  be  automatically 
insured  against  out-of-hoepltal  drug  ex- 
penses. This  new  protection  would  be 
provided  without  any  concern  over 
whether  an  aged  person  had  elected  to 
enroll  in  a  volimtary  program,  such  as 
part  B. 

If  the  new  benefit  were  provided  under 
part  B,  it  would  be  financed  In  large  part 
by  the  elderly  themselves,  since  the  part 
B  premium  would  have  to  be  Increased 
well  beyond  present  levels.  Many  aged 
persons  might  not  be  able  to  afford  a 
higher  premiixm  cost  and,  in  fact,  such 
action  might  cause  some  to  drop  part 
B  protection  altogether.  By  providing 
the  benefit  under  part  A,  the  program 
will  be  financed  through  the  regular 
contributory  mechanism  now  used  to 
finance  hospital  benefits  and  case  bene- 
fits imder  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Under  this  approach,  individuals  pay  for 
protection  during  their  working  years, 
rather  than  at  a  time  when  they  must 
live  on  low  incomes,  limited  assets  and 
high  health  care  costs. 

The  use  of  the  part  A  portion  of  medi- 
care also  greatly  simplified  many  of  the 
administrative  problems  often  sissociat- 
ed  with  drug  benefit  programs.  A  large 
portion  of  prescriptions  are  relatively  In- 
expensive and  only  a  fraction  of  the  or- 
dinary hospital  or  physicians'  bill.  Under 
these  cireumstances,  it  Is  difficult  but 
vitally  important  that  an  administrative 
procedure  be  devdoped  so  that  costs  as- 
sociated with  claims  processing  not  be 
large  with  respect  to  benefits  paid.  By 
using  the  part  A  pnjgram,  it  is  possiWe 
first  of  all  to  relieve  older  persons  from 
the  burdens  of  recordkeeping  and  the 
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ihMi  DetnoenUle  PrwMiBto  may  Itave 
wiUiJtield  tMxxOB  was  tfitrcmely  dlffenmt. 
with  around  3  percent  unemployment 
Now  the  national  average  of  unemploy- 
ment is  over  6  percent,  m  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  it  is  as  high  a9  15, 
22.  28  or  30  perc^it,  and  is  partlcul^ly 
high  amonii  the  young  men  who  tiave 
come  back  frcjn  Vietnam.  ] 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  whlcli|  we 
can  stimulate  the  econpmy  In  this  !Na- 
Uoo.  The  President  la  definitely  hol#nc 
thcM  fundi  baok  tor  oiM  reaeor 

laake  theee  nM*  awalM 
■miiMhir  so  thai  tiM 
NnHMi  vill  be  ttf^  ■•  feM  fe 
HM  tlKtMo  la  IfTt.  Mii  h« 


where  the  anarchists  should  meeC  for 
their  day's  acUviUee.  These  schedules  are 
printed  a  full  week  in  advance. 

Today  the  Washington  Post  was  so 
strongly  motivated  to  assist  that  It  pub- 
lished a  map  showing  the  camping  area. 
Now,  the  youthful  anarchists,  when  they 
arrive  in  the  city,  if  they  are  unfamihar 
with  the  District,  the  map  and  directions 
are  provided  for  them.  Now  they  can 
avoid  any  confusion  in  knowing  where 
the  latest  organized  demonstration  is  to 
oeeur  The  r«M»n  mass  demonstrations 
can  occur  so  succ«HfUUy  m  Waahmctoo 
wtUi  a  mlnimiHB  of  confualoa  amooc 
ts  becauM  they   havw  the 


befonr  tile  acttvltJW  IM«« 
l»     II  iliiiil  a  Mint 
mm  «C  HiMi  PTA  or  etnt 
tar  mwMlBMit    JT   <amt%w 


ur  hlndranot  at 


tcxAooM  bera.  tneludlnc  ouei  civil  dlaobMll- 
ence. 

Bef^iuviiu;  ICondAy.  the  Pooples  OoAllUon 
for  Peace  and  Jxurtlce,  led  bv  Chicago  Seven 
defendant  Beiuue  Davis  and  otben.  said 
thousands  at  proteBtera  will  sunwind  and 
attempt  to  enter  selected  (5ovem«nent  build- 
ings: lobby"  and  "rap"  with  OTaployeea,  and 
urge  a  general  atrilce. 

The  ppogram,  according  to  plamiera,  will 
reach  its  climax  the  follo^ng  w«ek  on  May 
3  and  4  when  thousands  of  "trlbeamai" 
from  th«  militant  Ifayday  Movement,  a  coa- 
«ituent  of  tbe  ooaUtton.  wUl  attampt  lo 
^)i»^ck  etLZiy  aaomiiif  oommuter  traOe  »t  -1 
locauoM  in  downevwn  Wmtbtagmm  aad  lub- 
urt>aa  vir^aia. 

«miUtajMeu*(y  nm  tmy  »    i^aMtmm^  wUl 


«Hfty  na  MKT  i. 
awty 

etac^ipt — ,    — 

toev  Mil  im  «*w«  la  ♦He  ■«•••>  t»«w 

TTm  ptmmntt  MtioM  «i«Bal  a  new 
-nilttatuv     a    'Jie    antiwar    «u  i  mint 


and  peace  grnupa  such  at  the  War  RMlatm 
League,  Fellowship  of  ReconclUtatloii  and 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.) 

Tuesday,  April  27 :  Peoples  Lobby  at  Selec- 
tive Service  headquarters,  1724  F  St.  NW, 
with  the  promise  of  sit-ins  If  officials  reftise 
to  meet  or  speak  with  protesters. 

Wednesday,  April  28 :  Peoples  Lobby  at  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  headquarters,  1111 
Constitution  Ave.  NW. 

Thursday.  April  39:  Peoples  Lobby  at  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, 330  Independence  Ave.  8W. 

rndav  Aprtl  SO:  Peoples  Lobby  at  the 
Jukitcc  Department.  10th  Street  aud  Con- 
stitution AwniM  NW. 

■alurtfar    May  I:  Toutb  MaUval  In 
^ntomar  Park 

•uneay.  May  I   llaut  MaUy  In  H 

Men«ay.  ItMr  •:    Tlwaa  MmMms  a*  tl 
eo«ntoan  aiMI  sMb>ii%aa  VMfMa 
avrlnff  «IM  HMmiiig  rwah  aowr  Iqr 
oC   «a«MMieu»«at«    1W|*ts    ln«IMI 


FsntagoH  aa4  i 

■quaraa    Mayllair 

■rutip  otfaaMnc  *^  trUie  tle>u|». 

ttiat  Um  IMHIMM  Is  to  lialt  tiM  fMaettonlm 

of  lovemaMnt  only,  not  to  «sru|»t  Um  rest 

of  Um  eliy.  ssysolally  Um  Mask  oommunlty 


ground,  howling  and  shrteklng  In  cafeterlM 
in  short,  spontaneous  theater  pieces. 

They  wlU  mingle  with  crowds  everywhere 
and  talk  to  people  f aoe-to-faoe  to  win  com- 
mitment* against  the  war. 

"That  Is  what  It  takes,"  said  Ralph  Fanelll, 
"real  personal  contacts." 

Fanelll,  a  Korean  Wer  veteran  and  an  actor 
back  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  served  yesterday 
as  a  kind  of  circus  trainer  for  the  willing  but 
often  Inarticulate  shock  troops  of  the  May 
Day  gathering. 

They  are  unlike  the  marchers  of  Satur- 
day—mors  hairy,  more  hedonist  and  wilder 
by  far 

p^anelll  got  some  of  thetn  togeiber  ta  a 
clrrle  and  put  Umsb  tbroufh  senKMvHw 
training  tasralsii.  Us  mmm  Mmm  pair  of 
and  Mk  eacb  other  "WIsb  ase  *•«♦• 
ii\-er  he  made  tttem  ppsitMi4  «ne  pal 
a  mirror  b«  baa  Umm  h^^^  Ilk* 
stretch  Mbe  rwMer  banas 

Oet   your  polities  straigbt  '    M 
Oet  >-out  thsTOM  riear   Oet  yvur  soelal 
iioo    Oet  sosne  eteatlve  Mtoas  ' 

The  r«rcte  of  Mve-)aana«  fteato  ale  It  up 
■Oe  in  ana  leaUy  freak  mi 


and  oUMie  set  ewl 


While 

silently  befors  t*telr  tenu 
un  forays  for 


Ur.    8CHWKNUEL.    Mr,    Hpeaker. 

rise  to  offer  some  comments  In  support 
of  the  Joint  resolution  Introduced  last 
month  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Phaser)  and  myself,  House  Joint 
Resolution  553.  We  are  reintroducing 
that  resolution  today  with  additional  co- 
sponsors.  The  resolution  calls  for  desig- 
nation of  the  month  of  May  as  Human 
Development  Month,  and  specifically 
designates  the  weekend  of  May  8  and  9 
as  "International  Walk  for  Envelopment 
Weekend."  The  overall  sponsor  of  theee 
cvcikU  k>  Uie  Aiiicilcan  rrccdom  From 
Huncar  l^MiiiaUan.  The  foUowInc  sum- 
mary aocuraMr  pottrttyi  the  punmam 
o(  ttm' 


Mlbym 

el  Um  OMied  Hations 
ptivale  eeetor  support  lor 
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such  programa  and  policies.  Its  current  ctin- 
cern  for  action  both  at  home  and  abroal  U 
of  special  significance  In  today's  IntMde 
pendent  world. 

The  Foundation  seeks  to  arouse  pi^Uc 
awaxeness  of  the  causes  and  extent  of  huD  ger 
malnutrition  and  poverty  within  the  na  .!■ 
and  the  world,  and  to  encourage  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  become  personally  Involvei  1 
solving  those  problems. 

COOPBHATION 

It  seeks  to  work  with  other  groups  having 
similar  goals.  This  includes  cooperation  ilth 
FAO  and  other  appropriate  multllatsral 
bodies,  with  the  various  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  have  programs  In  this 
field,  with  business  and  labor  and  agricul- 
tural organizations,  with  religious  and  dlvlc 
efforts,  and  with  voluntary  agencies  actlvfc  In 
development  programs.  Rather  than  atteiApt- 
Ing  to  di4>llcate  the  efforts  of  other  groups  It 
seeks  to  assist  and  cooperate,  to  serve  as  a 
catalyst,  and  to  encourage  greater  putiUc 
support  for  all  constructive  efforts  to  con  bat 
hunger,  malnutrition  and  poverty. 

TOTJTH 

The  Foundation  Is  especlaly  , 
with  providing  a  framework  that  will  encdur- 
age  the  maximum  participation  of  yoiing 
people  In  constructive  action  for  develop 
ment.  Youth  has  a  great  opportunity 
build  understanding  and  arouse  concern 
the  grass  roots  level,  where  Interest  and 
port  must  be  mobilized  If  effective  and 
quate  policies  and  programs  for  developn  ent 
are  to  succeed. 

THK  WALK  rOR  DEVeLOPMB^^r  PROGBAM 

Youth  participation  has  become  one  of 
most  encouraging  aspects  of  the  Four  da 
tlon'8  activities  during  the  past  few  y<ar8 
The  Walk  for  Development  program  has 


concei  ned 


to 
at 
oup- 
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volved scores  of  thousands  of  young  pe)ple 
In  "walks'"  ranging  up  to  thirty  mlle4  to 
raise  money  for  worthwhile  projects,  and  ^has 
enabled  hundred*  of  thousands  of  spon«ors 
to  become  directly  Involved  In  action  for 
development. 

The  young  people  themselves  plan  and 
organize  the  walks.  Each  participant  sec  ires 
one  or  more  sponsor*  who  pay  specific  s  ima 
for  each  mile  covered  by  the  walker.  Mcney 
raised  Is  used  to  support  domestic  and  o»'er- 
seas  projects  that  have  been  selected  prior 
to  the  walk  by  the  local  orgMilzlng  comi  nit- 
tee  and  to  support  the  Foundation  Infor  na- 
tion and  education  program. 

TOITNO    WOBLD    DEVBLOPMEKT 

▲■  the  youth  component  of  the  Fouitda- 
tlon.  Young  World  Development  promotes 
lurther  study  and  action  programs  in  a  Idl- 
tlon  to  the  walks  Many  young  people.  sHm- 
ulated  by  their  participating  In  a  walk,  are 
eager  to  learn  more  about  the  problem »  of 
the  world  and  to  seek  meaningful  wayi  to 
become  Involved  in  community  actlvttl^. 

The  Foundation  provides  films,  blljllo- 
graphlc  and  other  study  materials.  pubU»hea 
a  newsletter,  and  holds  workshops,  senaitiars 
and  oonferences  to  promote  contacts  among 
the  various  Yoimg  World  Developr>ent 
group!.  It  encourages  further  study  by  the 
young  people  of  problems  of  hunger  and 
poverty,  population  and  environment,  land 
the  development  of  courses  of  study  on  tbese 
problems. 

In  these  purposes  and  goals,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  they  have  caught  Ithe 
vision  £U3d  the  idea  of  a  great  Amerlpan 
whom  many  of  us  knew  personally  #ho 
was  President,  who  was  young  also,  who 
had  a  feeling  for  th«  right  things,  wl^om 
all  men  could  admire  personally,  and  did. 
His  memory  shall  never  leave  us. 

You  will  recall  that  he  said,  ampng 
other  elo<iuent  things: 


Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you. 
Ask  rather  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

Another  American  said  In  1916  that 
Americanism  must  be  more  than  the  con- 
servation of  the  individuals. 

In  this  great  fulfillment,  this  Repub- 
lican President,  President  Harding  said: 

We  must  have  a  citizenship  less  concerned 
about  what  Government  can  do  for  them,  and 
more  anxious  about  what  they  can  do  for 
the  Nation. 

The  American  Freedom  From  Hunger 
Foundation  has  a  well-known  and  im- 
pressive leadership.  Their  organization's 
honorary  chairman  is  Harry  S.  Truman. 
The  board  chairman  is  P.  Kenneth  Shoe- 
maker, senior  vice  president,  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co.  The  president  is  Robert  Nathan  pres- 
Idait  of  Robert  Nathan  Associates,  and 
the  executive  director  is  L.  David  Brown. 
He  succeeds  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  held  that  position,  Mr.  Leonard 
Wulf.  Mr.  Wulf  was  executive  director 
until  his  imtimely  death  last  year.  Mr. 
Wulf 's  efforts  as  director  of  the  founda- 
tion were  widely  acclaimed.  It  would  be 
useful,  I  feel,  to  insert  in  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point,  a  list  of  the  current  leader- 
ship of  the  foundation : 

Omccxs  or  thk  Amkricam  Prexoom  From 

Hunger   Poundation   for   Year    1970-71 
omciss 

Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Board.  The 
Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman,  Independence. 
Missouri  64050. 

Obalrm&n  of  the  Board,  Mr.  P.  Kenneth 
Shoemaker.  Senior  Vice  President,  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.,  740  Osage  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania 15243. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Wallace 
Campbell,  President,  F.C.H.  Services,  1013 
14th   Street,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.   20006. 

President,  Mr.  Robert  R.  Nathan,  President, 
R.  R.  Nathan  Associates.  1200  18th  Street 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

First  Vice  President,  Mr.  Aled  P.  Davles, 
Vice  Preuldent,  American  Meat  Institute,  69 
East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60605. 

Vice  President,  Mr.  Richard  Reuter,  Vice 
President,  Kraft  Poods,  Inc ,  600  Nortti 
Peshtlgo  Court,  Chicago,  Illinois  60690. 

Vice  President,  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Zepf,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Catholic  Women,  3086  Cen- 
tral Grove  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio  43614. 

Vice  President,  Mr.  Bdward  J.  Piszek, 
President.  Brlrs.  Paul's  5830  Henry  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Peimsylvanla  19128. 

Secretary,  Mr.  LesUe  Nichols,  International 
Specialist,  National  4-H  Club  Foundation, 
7100  Oonnectlout  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20015. 

Treasurer,  Mr.  Douglas  R.  Smith.  Presi- 
dent. National  Savings  &  Trust  Company, 
ISrth  Street  ft  New  York  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

Historian.  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Ringland.  4722 
Doieet  Avenue,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland  20015. 

Legaj  Counsel,  Mr.  Richard  Schl/ter,  Suite 
300.  1700  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

Executive  Director,  L.  David  Broiwn,  Execu- 
tive Director,  American  Freedom  From 
Hunger  FoundaUcu,  Suite  437,  1717  "H" 
Street,  N.W.,  Waahin^on.  D.C.  20006. 

rxBCOTTvs  coMicrrTKK  or  trb  American  tkek- 
DOM  raoM  hunger  foundation  roR  tear 

Dr.  Russell  Coleman,  President,  The  Sul- 
pher  Institute,  1725  K  Street,  N.W..  Waslb- 
Ington.  D.C.  20006. 

Mr.  AlUe  C.  Felder.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Cooperative  League  Fund,  1012  14th 
Street,  N.W..  Waalitngton,  D.C.  20006. 


Mr.  Frank  GoSlo,  Executive  Director,  CABI, 
Inc..  660  First  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
10016. 

Dr.  Flemmle  P.  KlttreU,  Chairman,  Dept. 
of  Home  Economics,  Howard  Univentty 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Koch,  President,  National 
Limestone  Institute,  1315  16th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Mr.  Leon  O.  Marlon,  Executive  Secretary, 
World  University  Service,  20  W.  40th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10018. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  MoCanna,  Field  Director, 
Dick  Ross  Associates,  15  Columbus  Clixle' 
New  York,  New  York  10023. 

Mr.  Michael  D.  McCoy,  1010  South  Caro- 
lina Avenue,  S.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

Mr.  William  C.  Murphy,  Washington 
Representative,  Ell  Lilly  &  Compauy,  loso 
15th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Mr.  Melvln  B.  Myeis,  Director,  Material 
Resources  Program,  Church  World  Service, 
476  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New  York 
10027. 

Gerald  D.  Oakes,  8515  94th  S.W.,  Tacoma, 
Washington  98498. 

Anselm  Rothschild,  22  Englewood,  Buffalo, 
New  York  14214. 

Most  Rev.  Edward  E.  Swanstrom,  Executive 
Director,  Catholic  Belief  Services,  350  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10001. 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Waters,  Waters  Consultant 
Service,  Suite  402,  711  14th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

Mr.  Paul  S.  WlUls,  President  Emeritus,  Gro- 
cery Manufacturers  of  America,  Suite  3330, 
1270  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New 
York,  10020. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  AFTHF  FOR  THE  TEAR 
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Mr.  Dwayne  O.  Andreas,  First  Interoceanic 
Corporation,  315  Nicollet  Avenue,  Mlnnea- 
I>oIls,  Minnesota  66401. 

Mr.  R.  Stewart  JBoyd,  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine,  9th  Avenue  &  57th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York,  10019. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Butler,  President,  Grand 
Union  Company,  108  Broadway,  East  Pater- 
son.  New  Jersey  07407. 

Dr.  Earl  Butz,  Vice  President,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette  Complex,  Lafayette,  In- 
diana 46207. 

Mr.  William  Byler,  Executive  Director,  As- 
sociation of  American  Indian  Affairs,  432  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10016. 

Mr.  Carlos  Campbell,  National  Canners  As- 
sociation, 1133  20th  Street,  N.W..  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

Mr.  Bernard  A.  Confer.  Executive  Secretary, 
Lutheran  World  Relief,  315  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10010. 

Mr.  Tony  Dechant,  President.  National 
Farmers  Union,  Box  2231,  Denver,  Colorado 
80201. 

Mr.  John  P.  Duncan,  Mgr.  Agribusiness 
Services,  Southern  Ry.  Systems,  Box  1808, 
Washington,  D.C.  20013. 

Mrs.  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  2805  Daniel  Road. 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland  20015. 

Rev.  Edwin  Geers,  Executive  Secretary, 
Agricultural  Missions.  Suite  634,  475  River- 
side Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10027. 

Senator  Charles  Ooodell.  United  States 
Senate,  Washington,  DC.  20250. 

Mr.  Fowler  Hamilton,  625  Rlversvllle  Road 
Greenwich,  Connecticut  06830. 

Mrs.  Vance  Hartke.  6600  Kerns  Road,  Fall* 
Church,  Virginia  22044. 

Ber.  PaMck  Hughes,  The  Paullst  Center,  6 
Park  Street.  Boston.  Massachusetts  02108. 

Miss  Marsha  Hunt,  13131  MagnoUa  Blvd. 
Sherman  Oaks,  California  91403. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Jacobaon,  S438  Blair  Road, 
Falls  Church,  Virginia  22041. 

Mr.  Marvin  Jones.  Senior  Judge,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

Mr.  Frederick  Jonker,  Jonker  Corporation, 
36  North  Summit  Avenue,  Galthersburg. 
Maryland  207S0. 
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Ur  Burton  S.  Jos^^.  President,  I.  8.  Jo- 
aepb  Oo-.  Kour  Exchange,  Minneapolis,  Mln- 
nuaotft  554 IS* 

Uiu  Phllomena  ECerwln,  Catholic  Youth 
Organization,  1813  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
KW   Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

Laiira  Krawetz,  Freshman,  8pen-Blaek  HaU 
No.  406,  2400  Durant  Street,  Berkeley,  Oali- 
fomla  94721.  .    ,^ 

Mr  Howard  J.  Lauhoff,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Lauhoff  Grain  Company.  DanvlUe, 
nunols  61832. 

Mr  Harald  Malmgren,  Br.,  PBllow,  Overseas 
Development  Council,  1717  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20086. 

Btr  Joseph  M.  McOarry,  Vice  President, 
HeuWeln,  Inc..  880  Park  Avenue.  Hartford, 
Connecticut  06101.  „  ,,.  ^   „.  * 

Senator  George  McGovem.  United  States 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  30260. 

Mr.  Robert  D.  McMlUen,  Director  of  In- 
formation, New  Jersey  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
and  Health,  Agriculture  Bldg.,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey  08625. 

Ut.  George  Meany.  President,  AFL-CIO. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

Mr.  Raymond  W.  MUler,  President.  World 
Trade  Relations.  Dupont  Circle  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20038. 

Mr.  James  J.  O'Coimor,  Executive  Director, 
Academy  of  Food  Marketing,  St.  Joseph's 
CoUege,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19131. 

James  G.  Patton,  Suite  500,  2029  K  Street 
NW.,  Wsshlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

Mr.  John  Ferryman,  Executive  Director, 
American  School  Food  Service  Assn.,  4101 
Hlff  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado  80222. 

Robert  Peterson,  609  Togstad  Glen,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin  53711. 

Mr.  Lionel  Steinberg,  P.O.  Box  601, 
Thermal,  California  92274. 

Mr.  Sterling  Tucker,  Executive  Director, 
Washington  Urban  League,  1426  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

Mr.  Charles  Tyroler  H,  1038  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  80036. 

Mr.  John  Walker  Scott,  Master,  National 
Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

Mr.  Edwin  M.  WheeJer.  President.  National 
Plant  P\)Od  Institute,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Mr.  Franklin  Williams,  22  East  64th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10023. 

Mr.  John  P.  Wood,  Editor,  York  County 
Star,  1  High  Street,  Kennebunk,  Maine  04043. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  LyoD«,  820  North  Harvard, 
VlUa  Park,  Illinois  60181. 

Mr.  Aaron  Yohalem,  Senior  Vice  President, 
CPC  International,  International  Plaza, 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  07682. 

EX   OFFICIO 

Dr.  Howard  Cottam.  North  American  Rep- 
resentative and  Director  of  FAO  Liaison  Of- 
fice, 1336  C  Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20437. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  adclitlon,  Dr.  Norman 
Borlaug,  a  native  lowan  and  winner 
of  the  1970  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  and  Fanny 
Lou  Hamer,  director  of  the  Freedom 
Farms  Co-Op  in  Ruleville.  Miss.,  have 
agreed  to  serve  as  honorary  cochairmen 
for  U.S.  participation  in  International 
Development  Week. 

One  of  the  principal  areas  of  concern 
to  the  foundation  is  that  of  "providing 
a  framework  that  wBl  encourage  the 
maximum  partidpatton  of  young  peo- 
ple in  constructive  action  for  dev^op- 
ment."  It  is  in  this  area  of  the  founda- 
tion's work  that  my  major  Interest  lies. 
Having  just  returned  from  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Youth,  I  feel  even 
stronger  about  the  need  to  provide  our 
young  people  with  these  opportunities. 


The  young  people  wtMxn  I  met  and  talked 
with  at  the  Conference  are,  contrary  to 
Bwne  reports,  not  ready  to  tear  the  coun- 
try apait.  Their  request  is  relatively  sim- 
ple; namely,  that  this  Nation  recognize 
and  deal  with  the  problems  that  it  faces 
in  an  honest,  straightforward,  construc- 
tive manner,  and  that  our  young  people 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  a  meaningful 
way  in  the  efforts  to  re«90lve  those  prob- 
lems. The  Walks  for  Development  are 
excellent  vehicles  for  fulfilling  this  de- 
sire. 

Walks  for  Development  are  currentfly 
being  organized  for  the  weekend  of  May 
8-9  in  the  following  cities  in  the  United 
States: 

U.S.  WALKS  FOR  Development — Mat  8-9 


ALASKA 


ARIZONA 


Fairbanks. 
Flagstaff. 

CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  HUls. 

Covlna.  ;■ 

Fresno. 

Glendale. 

Inglewood. 

Oakland-Berkeley. 

Palmdale. 

Palo  Alto. 

Pleasant  HUls. 

Rosevllle. 

San  Diego. 

San  Jose. 

San  Mateo. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Whlttler. 

COLORADO 

Adams  County. 

Arapahoe  &  Cherry  Creek  Counties. 

Boulder. 

Brush. 

Colorado  Springs. 

Denver. 

Erie. 

Fort  Collins. 

Gunnison. 

Jefferson  County. 

OONNECnCDT 

Clinton. 

Danbury-Brookfleld. 

DanlelBon-Putnam. 

East  Hampton. 

East  Windsor. 

Elvertol. 

Hartford. 

Litchfield. 

Mlddletown.  , 

New  Canaan-Norwalk. 

New  Haven. 

New  London. 

Norwich. 

Rddgefleld. 

Storrs. 

Westbrook. 

WUllmanMc  Area. 


Hollywood. 
Orlando. 
Tallahassee. 
Tan^Mk. 

Atlanta. 

Idaho  Falls. 


OBOBOIA 

IDABO 
ILLINOIS 


Champalgn-Urhana. 

Chenoa. 

Dekalb. 

Ed  wards  vllle. 

Elgin. 

Far  North  Suburtian  Chicago. 

Jollet. 

Kankakee. 

La  Orange. 


Mollne. 

Morton  Grove. 

North  Suburban  Chicago. 

Park  Forest. 

Rock  Island. 

Rockford. 

South  Chicago  (Hyde  Park). 

South  Suburban  Chicago. 

Southwest  Chicago. 

Southwest  8uburt>an  Chicago. 

Weet  Suburban  Chicago. 

Springfield. 

INDIANA 

Angola. 

Columhla  City. 

Decatttr. 

Elkhart-Fort  Wayne. 

Goshen. 

Huntington. 

KendalvUle. 

Indianapolis. 

Logansport. 

Michigan  City. 

Munster. 

New  CasUe. 

Rensselaer. 

South  Bend. 

Valparaiso. 

IOWA 

Andover. 

Ames. 

Audubon. 

Bryant. 

Clinton. 

Cresco-Rldgeway. 

Davenport. 

Fort  Dodge. 

Lytton. 

Des  Moines. 

Jackson  County. 

Mason  City. 

Plerson. 

Rutvlen. 

Ryan-Manchester. 

Sioux  City. 

Sxmxner. 

Waukon. 

Wonona.  .  ,  ■ 

Oskaloosa. 

Orlnnell. 

MAINS 

Portland-Gorbam. 
Robblnston. 
Seacoast  Area. 
Watervllle. 

MASTLaNO 

Baltimore. 
Cuntberland. 
Harford  County. 

MASBAl.HUSaiia 

Ablngton. 

Amherst. 

Arlington- Winchester. 

Barnstable. 

BUlerlca. 

Boston. 

Bralntree. 

Brldgewater.  , 

Bnxdcton- 

Brookline. 

Chloopee. 

Dennis- Yarmoutli. 

Fall  River. 

Fitchburg. 

Kingston-Plymouth. 

Lawrence. 

Lynn-dwampaooCt. 

Maiden. 

Medford-SomervUle. 

Milton. 

Newton. 

North  Adams.  --- 

North  Shore. 

Provincetown.  '  •' 

Qulncy.  .^J.ii'     ' 

Westfleld. 

Weston. 

Wlnthrop. 

Worcester. 
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ICCHiaAN 


Battle  Creek. 

Brighton. 

Coldwater. 

Detroit. 

East  Jordan. 

East  Lansing. 

Mviskegon. 

ICCNNBOTA 

Alexandria. 

Albert  Lea. 

Bralnard. 

Duluth. 

Marsball. 

Twin  Cities  (Mlnneapolta-St.  Paul). 

Morris. 

Red  Wing. 

St.  Cloud. 

WeUs. 

Winona. 

Berkeley. 
St.  IjOuIs. 
N.  St.  LoiUs. 


MxssoTnu 


Kalr. 

Bko. 
Reno. 


KESaASKA 


NXVAOA 


NXW   BAMPSHIBK 


Dover. 

Exeter. 

Manchester. 

Rlndge. 


NXW    jntSKT 


Bergen  County. 
Union  Cotuity. 
Hudson  County. 
Morris  County. 
Vlneland. 
Woodbtxry  Heights. 


KXW    MZXXCO 


Alamogordo. 
Albuquerque. 
Las  Cruces. 


NXW    TOKX 


Hudson  River  Valley. 

Bingham  ton. 

Bxiffalo. 

Coming. 

Cortland. 

Mahopac. 

MUbrook. 

New  Tork  City. 

Rockland  Co\inty. 

Southern  Dutchess  County. 

New  RocheUe. 

Syracuse. 

Town  of  New  Hempstead. 

Troy. 

NOXTH    CAXOLDIA 

Gary. 

Charlotte. 
Southern  Pines. 
Wlnston-Salem. 


Bismarck. 


NORTH   DAKOTA 
OHIO 


Bucyrus. 

Cleveland  (Teach-in). 


OREGON 


Corvallls. 

Eugene. 

Myrtle  Point. 

Portland. 

Salem. 

Scappoose. 

Pendleton. 

Albany. 

PZNNSTLTANIA 

Bucks  Coiinty. 

Easton. 

liancaster  County. 

Montgomery  County. 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

RHODX  ISI.AMS 

Barrlngton. 
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Lancaster. 

Alamo. 

KnoxvlUe. 
NaabTlUe. 


SOUTH  CAJUJLINA 
TEXAS 

TENNZ88XE 

UTAK 


TXEXOMT 


Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah  Valley. 

Essex  Jtinctlon. 

TIXaiNIA 

Harrisonburg. 

MlUord. 
Newport  News. 
Norfolk. 
Northern  Virginia. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellevue. 

Belling  ham. 

Bremerton. 

Chehallst. 

Cowlitz  County. 

Ellensburg. 

Seattle. 

Tacoma. 

Si>okane. 

Trl  Cities. 

Longvlew. 

Yakima. 

WEST  VXBGINIA 

Charleston. 

wiscoNsm  ^ 

Adele. 

Appleton,  N.E.  Area. 
Ashland.  N.W. 
Beaver  Dam,  S.E. 
Belolt.  S.W.  (Teach-in). 
Cambridge.  S.W. 
Chippewa  Palls,  N.W. 
Eau  Claire,  N.W. 
Fond  Du  Lac,  S.E. 
Green  Bay,  N.E.  Areas 
Hartford. 
Janesville,  S.W. 
La  Crosse,  S.W.  (Teach-in). 
Lodl,  S.W. 
Madison. 
Maufton. 
Mllwaxikee,  S.E. 
Oconomowoc,  8.E. 
Oshkosh,  N.E. 
Prairie  Du  Chlen. 
Plattvllle. 
Richland  Center. 
Sheboygan,  S.E. 
Sturgeon  Bay.  N.E. 
Washburn,  N.W. 
Wattertown,  S.E. 
Watisau,  N.E.  Area. 
West  Bend,  8.E. 
Whitewater,  S.W. 
Woodman. 

WTOMINO 

Casper. 

Participants  in  these  walks  obtain 
sponsors  who  agree  to  contribute  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  each  mile  which  the 
participant  walks.  The  funds  thus  con- 
tributed go  for  various  domestic  and  in- 
ternational development  programs  se- 
lected by  the  local  walk  committees.  In 
1970,  over  135  walks  conducted  across 
the  Nation  resulted  in  contributions  of 
over  $2.5  million. 

I  have  agreed  to  participate  personally, 
if  somewhat  indirectly  in  two  Walks  for 
Development  to  be  held  in  Iowa.  The 
walks  will  be  held  in  Davenport,  and 
at  Iowa  State  University  in  Ames.  I  have 
agreed  to  jog  an  extra  one-half  mile  each 
day  for  the  Davenport  Walk,  and  to  jog 
10  miles  for  the  Iowa  State  Walk.  In 
this  small  way,  I  want  to  offer  my  en- 
couragement to  these  young  people. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
very  worthwhile  effort  both  by  coqxm- 
sorlng  our  resolution,  and  by  participa- 
tion in  the  various  walks  around  the 
country.  A  copy  of  a  very  timely  article 
contained  in  the  May  1  issue  of  Saturday 
Review  further  explains  the  Walks  for 
Development.  The  article,  by  Robert  R. 
Nathan,  president  of  the  American  Free- 
dom Prom  Hunger  Foundation,  follows: 
[From  the  Saturday  Review,  May  i  l9^^ 
YotTTH,  Dollars,  and  Development 
(By  Robert  R.  Nathan) 

Next  weekend.  May  8  and  9,  more  than  a 
mllllon-and-a-half  yoirng  people  in  nearly 
400  U.S.  cities  will  be  walking  twenty  to 
thirty  miles,  collecting  dollars — and  blister*— 
for  something  they  call  development. 

Walking  for  development?  What  does  this 
mean?  What  makes  these  young  people, 
seemingly  all  of  a  sudden,  excited  by  an  Idea 
that  the  rest  of  America  has  virtually  for- 
gotten? Some  of  the  answer  lies  In  the  nat- 
ural contagion  of  a  succeosful  experience 
The  walks  In  this  country  will  be  part  of  an 
international  event  that  began  In  1963  when 
the  UJ*.  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 
appealed  to  students  in  Britain,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Scandinavia  to  help  raise  money 
for  the  flght  on  world  hunger.  The  students 
responded  by  organizing  walks  with  a  unique 
fund-raising  technique:  Each  walker  solic- 
ited one  or  more  sponsors  who  promised  to 
give  a  certain  sum  for  every  mile  he  walked. 
The  Idea  spread  first  to  Canada,  and  later,  in 
1968,  to  the  United  States.  Since  then,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Young  World  Develop- 
ment division  of  the  American  Freedom  from 
Hunger  Foundation,  teen-agers  in  this  coun- 
try have  held  195  walks  and  raised  over  |3- 
mllllon. 

Now,  next  weekend,  for  the  first  time  a  co- 
ordinated, nationwide  walk  will  coincide 
with  walks  in  forty  other  countries.  Some  ten 
million  sponsors,  including  Congressmen  and 
ambassadors,  have  pledged  to  back  the  U.S. 
effort.  The  more  than  •S-mlUlon  that  the  or- 
ganizers confidently  expect  to  raise  will  be 
divided  equally  between  overseas  and  do- 
mestic self-help  projects. 

Why  do  these  young  people  walk?  In  the 
small  cities  of  Moorhead.  Minnesota,  and 
Pargo,  North  Dakota,  where  the  first  11.8. 
walks  began  three  years  ago,  the  participants 
might  have  answered :  "We're  walking  to  help 
the  Indians  In  North  Dakota  get  a  nutrition 
project  and  to  give  agricultural  training  to 
the  farmers  In  Dahomey."  In  Washington,  at 
the  buzzing  Young  World  Development  head- 
quarters, youth  leaders  put  It  a  different 
way.  They're  walking  to  raise  not  only  money 
but  an  issue.  They  want  to  surface  the  whole 
question  of  development.  In  all  its  com- 
plexity. Around  this  Issue,  they  want  to  or- 
ganize an  active  constituency.  They  want  all 
Americans  to  understand  that  "  'develop- 
ment' Is  the  new  word  for  'peace.' "  To 
achieve  this  understanding  will  hardly  be 
easy.  Development  is  currently  the  most  sub- 
merged, the  most  confused,  the  most  un- 
focused issue  of  our  times — almost  ignored  in 
its  International  aspects  and  completely  mis- 
understood in  terms  of  Its  domestic  implica- 
tions. 

Last  October,  delegates  of  both  developed 
and  developing  countries  agreed  that  the 
most  significant  event  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  Nations  would  be  the 
launching  of  the  Second  Development  Dec- 
ade. Although  the  entire  U.N.  press  corps  cov- 
ered the  ceremony  at  which  the  development 
strategy  was  announced,  apparently  m  the 
minds  of  most  U.S.  newspaper  editors  it  had 
UtUe  news  value.  The  New  York  Times  ran 
only  a  brief  advance  story  under  a  one-col- 
umn headline;  the  influential  WasMngtm 
Post  carried  nothing  at  all. 
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similarly,  it  is  now  more  than  a  year  since 
President  Nixon  received  and  welcomed  rec- 
ommendations for  a  complete  reorganlzaUon 
of  International  development  agencies.  At 
this  writing,  he  has  yet,  however,  to  send  spe- 
cific proposals  to  Congress.  Moreover,  those 
Congressmen  who  once  viewed  the  urgency  of 
poverty  at  home  and  abroad  In  full  perspec- 
tive and  called  for  simultaneous  action  on 
both  fronts  now  rally  around  only  such  spe- 
cific domestic  Issues  as  health,  education, 
and  housing. 

To  the  extent  that  present  U.S.  develop- 
ment policy  can  be  defined.  It  Is  tragically 
out  of  date.  Grounded  In  a  concept  that  too 
often  equates  development  with  handouts,  it 
measures  progress  mostly  In  quantitative 
physical  terms,  as  If  the  human  spirit  were  a 
numerical  factor  In  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct. Perhaps  most  Important,  It  persistently 
faUs  to  recognize  that  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional interests  are  complementary  rather 
than  conflicting. 

Unhappily,  were  one  to  judge  strictly  by 
the  actions  of  our  government,  the  pros- 
pects for  a  coherent,  more  rational  policy 
^uld  be  slim  Indeed.  Over  the  past  decade, 
the  United  States  has  gradually  reduced  Its 
share  in  the  flow  of  international  develop- 
ment funds  until  today— In  terms  of  dollars 
contributed  as  a  percentage  of  GNP— we  rank 
sixteenth  among  the  sixteen  member  na- 
tions of  the  Development  Assistance  Com- 
mittee. There  Is  a  danger,  moreover,  that 
we  may  reduce  our  commitment  even  more, 
aU  the  while  appearing  Impressively  mag- 
nanimous and  intematlonal-mlnded.  In  ac- 
cord with  recommendations  from  two  presti- 
gious commissions,  official  Washington  is 
pressing  openly  to  Increase  our  multilateral 
aid,  through  such  agencies  as  the  World 
Bank,  by,  say,  $200-  to  $300-million  a  year. 
Covertly,  however,  these  forces  are  arguing 
for  a  decrease  in  bilateral  aid  by  as  much 
as  $l-billlon.  These  forces,  moreover,  are  of 
the  same  neolsolatlonlst  mind  that  last  fall 
successfully  engineered  withdrawal  of  U.S 
support  from  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization and  that  almost  succeeded  In  re- 
turning us  to  the  protectionist  trade  policies 
of  the  Thirties.  In  sum,  we  enter  the  Second 
Development  Decade  far  worse  off  than  we 
were  ten  years  earlier. 

Why  this  seeming  disaffection  with  devel- 
opment and  the  cause  of  the  have-nots?  The 
reasons  are  many. 

First,  we  are  afflicted  with  a  political  lead- 
ership that,  even  when  it  talks  about  priori- 
ties, does  not  believe  In  them  enough  to 
educate  the  public  on  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing for  them.  D\iring  the  past  fifteen  years, 
we  have  had  many  opportunities  to  direct 
surplus  revenues  toward  the  overcoming  of 
deficiencies  in  schools,  hospitals,  urban 
housing,  and  environmental  matters  both 
here  and  abroad.  Instead,  on  each  occasion 
our  leadership  has  chosen  to  soothe  us  with 
lollipops  in  the  form  of  reduced  taxes.  In 
1964,  for  example,  a  time  of  relative  pros- 
perity, we  took  a  $13-blllion  bite  out  of  fed- 
eral revenues.  Had  the  1964  tax  rates  pre- 
vailed. Uncle  Sam  would  today  be  receiving 
an  additional  $25-blllion  every  year. 

Despite  the  fact  that  ovirs  is  the  highest 
per  capita  Income  In  the  world — and  taxa- 
tion ought  to  be  at  least  proportionate  to  per 
capita  Income — our  tax  burden,  relative  to 
our  national  Income,  ranks  sixteenth  among 
the  major  Industrial  nations.  The  disparity 
Is  natxu-ally  reflected  in  our  fouled-up  do- 
mestic priorities.  In  New  York,  for  instance 
we  willingly  spend  $4  per  car  per  day  to 
build  and  maintain  new  superhighways;  we 
steadfastly  decline  to  raise  the  taxes  neces- 
sary to  improve  rapid  transit,  even  though 
we  know  It  would  carry  us  where  we  want  to 
go  fsister,  cheaper,  and  with  leas  pKJilutlon. 

Such  a  misguided  sense  of  priorities  has 
its  effect  overseas  not  only  In  reduced  VS. 
dollars  for  loans  and  technical  assistance  but 


also  on  the  Internal  policies  of  struggling 
young  governments.  In  1963,  I  was  In  El 
Salvador  trying  to  persuade  officials  that 
higher  taxes  constituted  the  only  hope  for 
flnanclng  critically  needed  public  services. 
When  news  came  that  President  Kennedy  had 
proposed  a  big  federal  tax  cut,  my  carefully 
prepared  argument  was  promptly  rejected 
by  El  Salvador's  highly  prosperous,  hold-the- 
line  business  community. 

But  even  a  conunltted  political  leadership 
would  have  a  tough  Job  cutting  through  the 
prejudices  and  ambiguities  that  characterize 
current  U.S.  opinion  on  the  overseas  develop- 
ment issue.  "We've  done  well  in  Taiwan, 
Turkey,  Korea,  Israel,  and  other  places," 
goes  one  fashionable  line.  "The  Job  of  de- 
velopment Is  really  over,  so  let's  quit."  Curi- 
ously, another  breed  of  neolsolationist  Is 
arguing  for  an  end  to  foreign  aid  on  the 
grounds  that  It  has  been  a  costly  failure. 
One  of  this  group's  most  frequent  charges 
Is  that  our  aid  dollars  never  reach  the  people 
they're  supposed  to  but  Invariably  go  to  line 
the  pockets  of  corrupt  local  officials.  From 
personal  experience,  I  would  judge  that  at 
most  10  to  16  per  cent  of  forelgn-ald  funds 
might  be  lost  or  diverted  In  this  fashion, 
and  part  of  this  amount  represents  "hidden 
salaries."  In  many  developing  countries,  the 
pay  of  government  administrators  Is  so  low 
that  modest  "rake-offs"  have  become  an  ac- 
ceptable and  necessary  means  of  subsistence. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  whatever 
they  are  spent  for,  aid  funds  should  be  spent 
wisely.  Still,  what  many  critics  fall  to  under- 
stand Is  that  for  development  programs  to 
work  at  all  they  must,  above  all,  be  Indlge- 
neous.  This  means,  among  other  things,  that 
if  Burma  thinks  it  critical  to  spend  a  million 
dollars  rehabilitating  a  Buddhist  temple.  It 
may  represent  the  best  possible  allocation  of 
U.S.  aid  dollars,  no  matter  how  contrary  it 
may  seem  to  our  own  sense  of  values. 

But  what  dlstiorbs  me  most  are  the  sim- 
plistic attitudes  emerging  among  many 
friends  of  mine.  Including  twenty-year  vet- 
erans in  the  fleld  of  economic  development. 
They  shoxild  know  better.  They  have,  I  fear, 
become  so  reconciled  to  the  steady  cutbacks 
in  U.S.  funds  that  they  have  talked  them- 
selves into  believing  In  costless  solutions. 
Instead  of  fighting  for  more  foreign  aid. 
they  rationalize  that  bootstrap  operations 
can  succeed  without  It — or  worse,  that  prog- 
ress Is  not  necessarily  dependent  on  material 
assistance.  I  understand  their  frustration. 
For  a  long  while,  we  were  inclined  to  assume 
that  all  we  needed  for  successful  overseas 
development  was  more  machinery,  more  capi- 
tal, more  seed,  more  fertilizer,  and  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  technical  know-how.  Now  we 
have  come  to  understand  that  speeding  up 
the  pace  of  economic  development  can  create 
complex  and  pervasive  problems,  especially 
for  Individuals. 

In  Colombia,  for  exam.ple.  the  GNP  in- 
creased during  the  Sixties  at  an  annual  rate 
of  8  per  cemt.  But  this  growth  rate  came 
about  partly  through  modernization  in  agri- 
culture, which  sparked  a  rural-to-urban  mi- 
gration. The  result  was  a  sharp  Increase  In 
unemployment,  for  as  fast  as  It  was.  Indus- 
trialization oould  not  keep  pace  with  the 
burgeoning  supply  of  workers.  But  to  con- 
clude from  this  that  economic  development 
Is  bad  and  should  be  ended  is  absurd.  What 
this  and  other  like  experiences  should  have 
taught  us  is  that  economic  devriopment 
mtifit  go  hand  In  hand  with  social,  human, 
and  political  development. 

On  the  domeetlc  front,  there  has  occurred 
a  similar  disenchantment  among  profession- 
als m  the  so-called — and  dubiously  con- 
caived — War  on  Poverty.  Our  domestic  antl- 
pKJverty  effort  began  with  the  saoae  material- 
istic conviction  that  we  hrid  regarding  in- 
ternational development — that  all  our  prol>- 
lems  would  vanish  if  we  put  eaiough  money 
Into  every  man's  pocket.  Had  we  acted  on 
this  conviction,  which   Is  to  eay,   had  we 
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worked  out  a  guaranteed-lnoooie  formula, 
the  problem  of  deprivation  would  surely  be 
more  manageable  today  than  it  la,  though 
It  would  hardly  have  disappeared.  When  we 
abandoned  this  Idea  as  unrealistic,  we  vested 
our  hopes  in  an  array  of  special  programs  but 
provided  none  of  them  with  adequate  dollars. 
We  then  discovered  that  education  worked 
Its  wonders  slowly:  that  Head  Start  dldnt 
change  family  circumstancee  immediately; 
that  jobs  for  the  deprived  couldn't  be  created 
overnight,  even  with  the  h^p  of  Uie  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen.  Now,  in  our  rush  to 
solve  the  welfare  mess,  we  are  swinging  back 
to  the  only-money-will-do-lt  school  of 
thinking.  The  move  to  provide  an  Inoocne 
floor  is  a  good  one,  and  It  is  long  overdue. 
But  It  Is  also  Inadequate.  When  we  pase  the 
Family  Aselstanoe  Plan,  we  will  still  need  to 
concentrate — in  fact,  even  more  so — on  the 
pathology  of  discrimination  and  poverty. 
Otherwise  we  will  end  up  a  decade  from  now 
with  millions  of  Americans  still  undernour- 
ished spiritually,  if  not  materially. 

Equally  slnapUstlc  Is  the  Increasingly  popu- 
lar view  that  holds  economic  growth  to  be 
incompatible  with  a  healthy  environment. 
Interestingly,  I  have  heard  this  argvmient  ad- 
vanced with  fervor  both  at  a  meeting  on  land 
use  In  Denver  and  at  a  conference  of  eco- 
nooUc  planners  in  Malaysia.  The  MalayBlana, 
like  many  people  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries, are  questioning  seriously  whether  they 
should  follow  the  American  pattern  of  in- 
dustrialization, fearing  that  it  leads  in- 
escapably to  a  fouling  of  the  air,  land,  and 
water.  I  told  them  that  Industrialization 
need  not  inevitably  mean  pollution;  that 
rather,  they  ootild  profit  from  our  mistakes. 
I  urged  them  to  establish  at  the  very  start 
the  needed  standards  and  regulations  that 
we  are  only  now  getting  around  to  enforcing. 
I  could  not,  however,  be  altogether  convinc- 
ing, for  even  as  I  was  talking  they  were  read- 
ing arguments  from  conservationists  In  this 
country  demanding  a  sharp  deceleration  In 
the  growth  of  our  own  GNP. 

It  Is,  I  think,  terribly  important  that 
neither  we  nor  our  friends  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  accept  the  cultlst  view  that  In- 
creased production  i>er  se  is  anti-develop- 
ment. Were  production  In  this  country  to  be 
stalled  at  its  present  level,  the  n\imber  of 
unemployed  would  go  from  the  current  flv6 
million  persons  to  twelve  or  fifteen  million 
over  the  next  five  years  (unless  we  drastically 
cut  our  work  week).  By  the  same  token,  to 
declare  a  moratorium  on  Increased  produc- 
tion and  do  nothing  about  cleaning  up  the 
environment  would  nierely  perpetuate  the 
pollution  we  already  have.  The  critical  de- 
terminants are:  1)  the  conditions  we  set  on 
how  we  produce,  and  2)  the  priorities  we  set 
for  the  use  of  our  Increased  resources. 

Unquestionably,  we  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  changing  present  priorities  if  we 
were  able  to  reduce  our  defense  budget.  But 
I  am  troubled  by  the  either /or  mentality 
which  holds  that  as  long  as  military  expen- 
ditures are  at  today's  level,  development  will 
be  impossible.  For  instance,  the  understand- 
able dlslllxiBlonment  over  the  war  moves 
many  otherwise  liberal  civil  rights  and  wel- 
fare leaders  not  only  to  say.  "We're  wasting 
money  in  Vietnam,"  but  to  argue,  "WeTe 
wasting  money  abroad;  let's  use  it  all  at 
home." 

Their  asstunptlon — ^that  we  dont  have 
enough  money  to  engage  in  development 
both  here  and  abroad — would  be  valid  only 
if  we  were  to  gauge  our  resources  exclusively 
In  terms  of  the  federal  budget,  which  now 
nms  »200-b1111on.  The  true  Index  Is  our  Gross 
National  Product,  which  exceeds  a  thousand 
billion  dollars.  Subtracting  from  the  GNP 
the  $70-bUllon-plus  that  we  spend  for  de- 
fense still  leaves  us  with  more  than  $000- 
bllUon  worth  of  goods  and  services.  If  we  had 
a  more  reasonable  balance  between  public 
and  private  expenditures,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  oould  meet  our  domestic  needs  Eind 
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at  the  same  time  provl<Ie  as  mucb  help 
abroad  as  could  he  effectively  Invested;  in 
realistic  terms,  we  are  tiUklng  about  no  moit 
than  (5>  to  $10-blUlon  a  year.  I 

During  the  more  than  twenty  years  tlujt 
the  United  States  ha«  been  working  In  Inten- 
natlonal  development,  we  have  acquired  the 
technical  knowledge  and  mechanisms  thaft 
for  the  first  time  in  the  hletory  of  manMnp 
could  bring  Into  realistic  focus  the  age-olo 
dream  of  peace  and  abundance.  The  grealt 
tragedy  Is  that  official  U.S.  policy  Is  still 
foundering  on  the  two  polarized  views  that 
motivated  the  Maishall  Plan  m  1948:  one 
essentially  charitable — to  help  the  poor  antt 
displaced,  even  If  they  were  our  former 
enemlee;  the  other  frankly  self-aervlng-l- 
to  keep  communism  at  bay. 

Such  a  rationale  was  enough  to  sustain  lis 
In  our  postwar  effort  to  rehabilitate  the  ad- 
vanced Industrialized  nations  of  Western 
E^urope.  But  much  more  Is  required  for  suq- 
cess  in  the  poor  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  anfl 
Latin  America,  a  fact  that  many  of  us  havfe 
yet  to  acknowledge.  While  Europe  needed 
funds  chiefly  to  get  back  on  Its  feet  and  ha^ 
the  skilled  administrators  to  handle  them, 
developing  countries  not  only  need  goo^ 
management  and  resources  that  will  flo~ 
over  a  long  and  carefully  scheduled  tl 
frame:  they  also  need  programs  grounded  1 
a  respect  for  cultural  diversity. 

In  the'  past,  our  political  leaders  mlg 
have  recognized  the  need  for  a  new  ph 
losophy;  they  would  have  seen  that  an  ol] 
Marshall  Plan  cannot  be  successfully  ove; 
laid  on  newly  developing  countries.  But 
are  at  a  perilous  time  In  our  history  whe: 
our  leaders  seem  to  act  only  after  a  chani 
m  public  attitude.  And  If  we  cannot,  througl 
reason  and  debate,  change  omi  attitude,  theb 
we  must  expect  the  international  equlvaletit 
of  such  tragedies  as  Watts  and  Newark.  De- 
troit and  Washington.  In  a  world  made  muc|i 
smaller  by  Jets  and  much  closer  by  the  mU- 
acle  of  satellite  communications,  the  d«- 
prlved.  depressed,  and  exploited  are  no  long«r 
content  to  live  under  conditions  that  mai 
cle€U-ly  has  the  means  to  correct. 

Where  lies  the  hope  for  a  massive  change 
m  attitude?  I  believe  that  It  may  lie  with  thp 
mllllon-and-a-half  young  people  who  will  He 
walking  for  development  next  weekend.  Pqr 
the  last  few  years,  I  have  worked  with  mai*? 
of  these  "walkers."  most  of  whom  are  still  Ip 
high  school.  I  have  come  to  admire  not  onijy 
their  Idealism  and  their  ability  to  ask  t^e 
right  questions  but  their  organizational  skills 
as  well.  In  my  opinion,  they  constitute  at> 
exciting  and  promising  new  cxirrent  in  oi4r 
public  life.  Neither  of  a  revolutionary  mei^- 
tallty  nor  Inclined  to  withdraw  from  a  world 
they  deem  too  messy,  they  are  convinced 
that  the  U.S.  system  can  yet  be  made  Up 
work,  not  merely  for  Americans  but  for  atl 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Although  the  youth  of  Young  World  De- 
velopment come  mostly  from  reasonably 
well-to-do.  8Uburt>an,  white,  middle-Claris 
families,  they  are  reaching  out  deliberately 
and  sensitively  to  Involve  blacks  and  othw 
minorities.  The  walks  planned  for  Southeip 
cities  have,  almost  without  exception,  beeb 
organized  by  Integrated  local  teams.  In  this 
sense,  the  young  people  are  trying  to  malie 
them  not  only  walks  for  International  devel- 
opment but  dramatic  examples  of  develop- 
ment here  at  home.  ! 

The  crucial  question  Is :  Will  the  U.S.  adu^t 
majority  get  their  message?  j 

Mr.  RX7PPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleaseld 
to  speak  today  in  strong  support  of  tlie 
ITroposed  Joint  resolutltm  designating  the 
May  8-9  weekend  as  International  Walk 
for  Development  Weekend  and  the  monljh 
of  May  as  Human  Development  Month, 
This  legislation  endorses  the  program  Of 
Young  World  Development,  a  Ixtmch  of 
the  American   Freedom  From   Hunger 


Foundation,  which  raises  funds  for 
domestic  and  international  development 
programs.  Young  World  Development  Is 
comprised  of  young  men  and  women  who 
organize  walks  in  local  communities  and 
obtain  financial  backing  based  on  the 
number  of  miles  walked. 

In  an  Eige  when  we  are  surrounded  with 
the  inconsistencies  of  material  abun- 
dance coupled  with  starvation  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  the  purposes  and 
goals  of  this  legislation  are  particularly 
significant.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  the 
determination  of  individuals  who  refuse 
to  accept  these  inconsistencies  and  who 
are  working  to  change  the  patterns  for 
the  future.  Recognizing  the  problem  is 
the  first  step,  taking  action  to  rectify  the 
situation  is  the  second.  The  Young  World 
Development  organization  has  made  this 
second  step  a  reality. 

We  are  Uving  in  a  time  in  our  Nation's 
history  when  individuals  are  disillu- 
sioned with  the  effectiveness  of  Gtovern- 
ment  efforts  in  dealing  with  the  crucial 
problems  of  our  society.  This  organiza- 
tion is  striving  to  gain  individual  in- 
volvement and  public  recognition  in  sup- 
port of  development  programs  in  this 
country  and  around  the  world.  This 
affords  individuals  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  collective  imptict  on  matters  of 
vital  Importance  to  this  country.  It  is 
particularly  Important,  in  my  view,  that 
we  in  the  Government  support  such 
worthwhile  efforts,  and  I  fully  endorse 
the  passage  of  this  resolution. 


WALK  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Praser)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwenoel)  and 
I  cosponsored  House  Joint  Resolution 
553  declaring  May  8  and  9  International 
Walk  for  Development  Weekend  and  the 
month  of  May  as  Human  Development 
Month.  This  resolution  focuses  attention 
on  the  problems  of  poverty  and  its  ac- 
companying evils,  hvmger,  and  malnu- 
trition. It  recognizes  the  commitment  of 
the  American  Freedom  From  Hunger 
Foundation  and  its  youth  branch.  Young 
World  Development  to  help  eliminate 
these  scourges.  Expressing  the  views  of 
the  youth  connected  with  the  planning, 
organizing  and  coordinating  of  the 
Walks  for  Development,  this  resolution 
is  a  positive  and.  more  importantly,  an 
optimistic  statement  of  their  commit- 
ment. 

On  the  weekend  of  May  8  and  9  an  es- 
timated 1  million  yoimg  and  old  Ameri- 
cans in  over  350  communities  will  walk 
up  to  30  miles  in  order  to  collect  money 
for  domestic  and  international  develop- 
mental and  experimental  projects.  These 
walkers,  all  of  whom  must  locate  local 
sponsors,  are  reimbursed  by  these  spon- 
sors depending  on  how  far  they  walk. 
The  funds  collected  by  the  walkers  are 
in  tium  given  to  the  projects  chosen  by 
the  local  organizing  group  prior  to  the 
walk.  A  small  percentage  of  the  funds  is 
earmarked  for  the  American  Freedom 
From  Himger  Foimdation  to  assist  in 


their  important  educational  and  nutri- 
tional program. 

Last  year  over  $2.5  million  was  raised. 
In  the  Twin  Cities  alone,  $161,000  was 
raised  to  help  three  domestic  and  two 
foreign  projects.  This  year  the  local  or- 
ganizers decided  to  double  their  effort 
and  are  raising  money  for  10  projects. 
Included  in  this  total  are  exi)erimental 
school  projects,  programs  to  help  unem- 
ployable individuals  in  urban  and  rural 
settings  and  cooperative  agriculture  or- 
ganizations. Domestically  Twin  Cities  in- 
novative educational  programs  receive 
emphasis.  The  foreign  projects  are  geared 
to  assisting  in  the  effort  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  its  accompanying  poverty. 
In  Tanzania  construction  materials  are 
provided  as  one  means  of  employing  the 
people  of  Tanzania  in  the  building  of 
schools  in  order  to  reduce  unemplosmoent 
and  to  provide  basic  buildings  for  edu- 
cation. In  Guatemala,  assistance  is  pro- 
vided to  those  unskilled  men  and  women 
in  rural  areas  who  are  forced  to  migrate 
to  the  city,  exchanging  rural  for  urban 
poverty.  As  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  human  development  in  many 
areas  of  the  world  will  iiltimately  depend 
on  the  ability  of  individuals  to  find 
meaningful  work.  Concurrent  with  these 
other  efforts  is  a  program  in  Zambia 
helping  to  provide  nutritionally  balanced 
meals. 

As  these  youth  show  by  their  walking, 
hiunan  development  Is  a  concern  of  all- 
governments,  political  parties,  and  in- 
dividuals. The  youth  are,  however, 
demonstrating  their  concern  in  a  direct 
people-to-people  way,  a  maimer  which 
usually  is  missing  when  development  is 
the  exclusive  province  of  governments. 
The  message  from  our  youth  expresses 
clearly  their  concern  with  the  problems 
besetting  our  Nation  and  the  world.  Hun- 
ger, racial  tension,  pollution,  the  agonies 
of  war,  foolish  and  harmful  national 
priorities,  and  what  appears  to  be  an  in- 
cretislng  inflexible  governmental  process 
are  their  concerns.  It  Is  essential  that 
these  youthful  concerns  become  the  Na- 
tion's. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  introduction  and  support  of 
legislation  calling  for  the  designation  of 
May  as  "Human  Development  Month" 
and  the  weekend  of  May  8  and  9  as  "In- 
ternational Walk  for  Development 
Weekend.  " 

The  walk,  in  which  thousands  of  school 
children  participate,  is  certainly  a 
worthy  and  health-building  project.  It 
is  entitled  to  our  fullest  support. 

The  effort  is  carried  out  by  the  Young 
World  Development  organization  and  its 
parent  unit,  the  American  Freedom  from 
Hunger  Foundation.  This  group  of  young 
men  and  won- en  raises  fimds  for  domes- 
tic and  international  development  pro- 
grams. The  "^unds  are  raised  through 
wUlks  in  local  communities,  with  those 
involved  takin"  walks  of  specified  dis- 
tances after  -ibtaining  a  commitment 
from  support^  of  the  program  to  make 
contribution?  "-ised  on  the  number  of 
miles  walke-"  "iv  the  person  they  are 
sponsoring.  '^  "■  local  walk  groups,  typ- 
ically comr^-  '  of  students,  determine 
which  devei'^  lent  efforts  the  money 
they  raise  wi''    upport. 
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jjSiSt  year  more  than  135  walks  were 
conducted  across  the  Nation,  raising 
more  than  $2.5  million  for  numerous 
worthy  causes.  The  young  are  by  this 
walk  constructively  working  against 
poverty  and  hunger  and  other  problems 
facing  our  world. 

As  one  who  shares  In  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  this  outstanding  effort  by  our 
young  people.  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
and  others  across  the  country  to  gener- 
ously contribute  to  those  participating  in 
all  areas.  By  this  means  we  will  enlist 
youth  power  in  an  effective  and  timely 
means,  and  help  teach  them  participa- 
tory democracy. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Join  my  colleagues  today  In  expressing 
my  deep  concern  over  the  intolerable  na- 
tional scandal  of  hunger.  In  this  land  of 
plenty,  it  is  a  national  disgrace  that 
some  people  should  have  to  send  their 
children  to  bed  hungry  every  night. 

The  hurt  of  hunger  has  swallowed  our 
Nation.  Substantial  numbers  of  the  new- 
bom  die  between  their  second  month  and 
second  year.  We  can  trace  the  deaths  of 
these  infants  directly  to  malnutrition. 
America  also  ranks  23d  in  infant  mortal- 
ity, meaning  in  22  coimtries  a  baby  has 
a  better  chance  to  live  than  in  affluent 
America.  Teachers  in  cities  like  Chicago 
make  widespread  reports  of  himgry  chil- 
dren who  must  be  sent  home  because  of 
their  inability  to  learn  and  their  feeling 
of  extreme  pain.  The  Citizens  Board  of 
Inquiry  reported  that  30  million  impov- 
erished Americans  subsist  on  incomes  be- 
low the  poverty  level.  Of  these,  10  mil- 
lion— let  me  repeat — 10  million  are  hun- 
gry and  malnourished.  That  is  more  than 
the  entire  combined  p>opulations  of  Iowa 
and  Minnesota,  the  home  States  of  the 
two  sponsors  of  this  special  order. 

The  Yoimg  World  Etevelopment  of  the 
American  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foun- 
dation is  doing  an  outstanding  Job  in 
raising  fimds  and  bringing  to  public  at- 
tention the  tragic  crisis.  I  heartily  sup- 
port the  hunger  walks  that  are  being 
sponsored  by  them  on  May  8  and  9.  Last 
year,  over  135  walks  were  conducted, 
which  raised  over  $2.5  million.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  see  young  people  construc- 
tively working  for  a  better  world.  I  know 
that  the  behavior  of  their  elders,  both 
within  government  and  without,  is  some- 
times disappointing  or  even  exasperat- 
ing. Too  many  of  my  generation  have 
neglected  to  uncover  and  eradicate  the 
sources  of  hunger  in  America.  It  is  to 
their  credit  that  they  have  not  wtilted  for 
others  to  act,  but  have  begim  their  own 
fight  against  hunger.  Hopefully  those  ef- 
forts will  spur  further  congressional  ac- 
tion to  completely  eradicate  the  scourge 
of  himger  and  malnutrition  in  afBuent 
America. 
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PRESCRIPTION  DRUGS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey),  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  wide- 
spread concern  in  the  House  for  what 
has  been  called  "one  of  the  most  critical 
shortccsnings"  of  medicare — Its  failure 


to  ease  the  burden  of  out-of-the-hospltal 
prescription  drug  costs. 

As  a  measure  of  their  concern,  85 
Members  have  Joined  me  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
drug  insurance  program  for  the  20  million 
Americans  covered  by  medicare.  In  the 
Senate,  similar  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Joseph  Montoya  of 
New  Mexico  and  now  has  18  cosponsors. 

It  is  fitting,  then,  to  take  time  today 
to  focus  on  the  medical  and  financial 
problems  of  our  older  Americans  £ind 
their  need  for  outpatient  prescription 
drug  coverage.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Mem- 
bers Joining  in  this  discussion  today,  and 
ask  permission  that  they  be  allowed  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recenUy  my  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Wausau  Daily  Record- 
Herald,  carried  a  series  of  articles  on 
problems  facing  the  elderly.  As  a  human 
profile,  they  summed  up  very  well  the 
frustration  and  almost  desperation  ex- 
perienced by  many  of  our  senior  citizens. 
One  of  the  articles  introduced  us  to  this 
very  real  but  necessarily  anonymous 
Mr.X: 

Mr.  X,  76.  has  Parkinson's  disease.  His  74- 
year-old  wife  has  a  heart  condition.  Between 
the  two  of  them,  they  require  more  than  $40 
a  month  in  medication. 

In  the  past,  they  received  their  medicine 
through  Medicaid.  Tightening  of  the  financial 
eligibility  standards,  coupled  with  Increased 
assessment  on  their  home,  changed  that  and 
the  couple  must  now  buy  their  medicines. 

"I  had  to  drop  one  prescription  that  was 
$7  a  month  for  refiUs.  The  doctor  said  I  need 
It,  but . .  ."  said  Mrs.  X. 

The  plight  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X  is  all  too 
common.  They  had  bought  themselves  a 
modest  home  in  1946.  He  worked  for  a 
drugstore  and  later  a  dairy,  while  she 
clerked  at  grocery  stores  and  baby-sat. 
They  made  their  house  payments  and 
raised  their  only  child  to  be  a  policeman: 

The  years  flew  by  .  .  .  and  suddenly  there 
was  retirement.  That  happened  one  year  be- 
fore It  was  planned.  Mr.  X  was  only  64,  but 
Illness  forced  him  to  quit  work. 

That  was  in  1958.  But  today: 

They  want  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  Uvee 

quietly  and  comfortably  in  their  own  home. 

Taxes  and  the  cost  of  living  make  them  fight 

for  every  day  of  that  life, 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  happened  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  X  in  Wausau,  Wis.,  has  been 
happening  all  over  the  country.  The  Sen- 
ate's Special  Committee  on  Aging  noted 
in  its  report  of  last  December  31 : 

A  most  distressing  fact — a  disgrace  In  a 
Nation  pledged  to  an  allout  war  on  poverty — 
Is  that  there  was  an  Increase  In  both  the 
number  and  the  proportion  of  aged  poor  be- 
tween 1968  and  l»ee.  In  1968,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 4.8  million  p>eople  aged  S5  and 
older  who  were  living  In  poverty,  almost 
200,000  more  than  In  1968.  They  represented 
19.7  percent  of  all  persons  65  and  older  In 
1969,  an  alarming  rise  from  the  18.2  percent 
for  1968.  Alarming  too  was  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  poor  aged  60  through  64. 

To  improve  the  hesdth  aspects  of  the 
elderly,  the  Senate  committee  said: 

We  must  expand  and  Improve  Medicare, 
particularly  by  Including  prescription  drugs 
essential  for  the  treatment  of  the  chronical- 
ly 111,  and  by  covering  disabled  beneflclarlet. 


While  the  prescription  drug  coverage 
envisioned  by  our  bill  <H.R.  2355)  would 
not  be  limited  to  the  chronically  ill,  I 
believe  the  principle  is  clear.  And  it  is  a 
principle  endorsed  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council,  which  announced  in 
February  at  its  Bal  Hartwur,  Pla.,  meet- 
ing that  labors  social  security  program 
includes  prescription  drug  coverage  im- 
der  medicare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department's  Task  Force  on 
Prescription  Drugs  issued  a  series  of 
background  papers  in  1968-69  substan- 
tiating the  need  and  feasibility  of  a  drug 
insurance  program. 

Since  then,  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  the  Aging  filed  a  report  entitled  "To- 
ward a  Brighter  Future  for  the  Elderly," 
in  which  it  recommended  that  medicare 
be  modified  in  five  ways,  including  cov- 
erage of  out-of-hospital  drugs  at  the 
earliest  date  administratively  feasible. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  am  sure  for 
many  of  my  colleagues  as  well,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  administratively  feasible  to 
match  an  outpatient  prescription  drug 
program  to  the  needs  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. By  matching  program  with  need, 
we  will  help  millions  of  people  Uke  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  X  live  out  their  retirement  in 
the  quiet  dignity  they  seek. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  insert 
the  text  of  a  telegram  from  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  urging 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
give  priority  consideration  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  an  out-of-hospitaJ  pharmaceu- 
tical benefit  in  medicare.  The  association 
specifically  recommends  adoption  of  the 
proposal  embodied  In  H.R.  2355. 

I  should  also  like  to  insert  that  por- 
tion of  the  reports  of  the  1971  Advisory 
Coimcil  on  Social  Security — released 
earlier  this  month — in  which  the  Coun- 
cil recommends  expanding  medicare  to 
include  coverage  of  out-of-hospital  pre- 
scription drugs. 

In  conclusion,  I  Include  as  summary 
of  the  program  we  are  proposing: 

A  formulary  committee,  composed  largely 
of  physicians,  would  select  the  drugs  to  be 
covered.  Each  year  It  would  send  physicians 
and  pharmacists  a  list  of  these  qualified 
drugs  (arranged  alphabetically  by  their  es- 
tablished, or  generic,  names) ,  as  well  as — 

An  Indexed  listing  of  trade  or  other  names 
by  which  these  drugs  are  known,  together 
with  the  maximum  allowable  cost  for  vari- 
ous quantities,  strengths  or  dosage  forms. 

Supplemental  lists  {uranged  by  diagnostic, 
therapeutic  or  other  classifications. 

Information  which  will  promote — under 
professional  supervision — the  safe  and  effec- 
tive use  of  these  drugs. 

"Financing  the  program  under  the  Part  A 
portion  of  Medicare,"  Obey  continued, 
"means  that  an  Individual  will  pay  for  hlB 
drug  Insurance  during  his  working  years, 
rather  than  later  when  his  Income  is  sharply 
reduced  due  to  retirement. 

"It  also  assures  that  nearly  everyone  over 
66  will  benefit,  without  having  to  pay 
monthly  premiums,  keep  records  or  file 
claims. 

"The  beneficiary  simply  goes  to  the  pcu'tlci- 
patlng  pharmacy  of  his  choice.  If  the  drug 
prescribed  for  him  Is  listed  in  the  formulary, 
he  pays  the  pharmacist  $1  to  fill  the  pre- 
scription. If  the  prescribed  drug  is  not  listed 
In  the  formulary,  he  pays  for  it  the  same 
way  he  does  now  under  Medicare — out  of  bis 
own  pocket. 
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"The  pharmacist  Is  then  reimbursed  qy 
the  program  on  the  basis  of  maximum  u- 
lowable  cost  plus  professional  fee.  In  detet- 
mJnlng  the  maximum  allowable  cost  of  mul- 
tiple-source drugs,  the  formulary  committee 
excludes  prices  of  a  drug  which  vary  slg- 
nlflcantly  from  those  of  the  lowest  or  lowef- 
co6t  versions  of  It  that  are  of  proper  qualltly 
and  generally  available." 

"By  choosing  drtigs  carefully  and  takli 
Into  account  their  cost  factors,  the  formi^ 
lary  committee  can  build  savings  Into  tt 
program  from  the  outset,"  he  said.  "It  will 
list  only  medically  necessary  drugs,  and 
so  In  an  economically  reasonable  way. 

"Also,    the    co-payment    feature    stress* 
cost-effectiveness,    because    It    reminds    tne 
drug   pvirchaser   that   he  is  sharing  In  ttje 
cost  of  the  program. 

"And  having  nearly  everyone  over  66  co^ 
ered  means  that  the  administrators  of  tti 
program  can  qulcUy  and  Inexpensively  de- 
termine who  Is  eligible  for  benefits." 


Apkil  23.  1971. 
David  R.  Obet, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
the  National  Professional  Society  of  Ph 
raaclats  in  the  United  Statee,  urges  t^e 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  1)o 
give  priority  consideration  to  including  ah 
out-of-hospltal  pharmaceutical  servlcas 
benefit  In  Medicare  as  It  continues  work  ob 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  (H.R.  l). 
Specifically,  we  urge  adoption  of  the  proposil 
embodied  In  H.R.  2355.  Introduced  by  Rep. 
David  R.  Obey  of  Wisconsin  for  himself  anil 
numerous  others  of  your  House  colleague*. 

In  February.  1996,  the  HJffW  Task  Force  o»i 
Prescription  Drugs  recommended  inclusion  (>f 
such  a  benefit  in  Medicare,  recognizing  th^t 
the  cost  of  drugs,  due  to  the  Increased  neejd 
of  Medicare  beneficiaries  for  them,  Imposeld 
a  significant  economic  burden  on  those  p>ef- 
Bons  the  Medicare  program  is  Intended  ijo 
assist.  ' 

The  Dunlop  Committee.  In  July.  196^. 
affirmed  the  recommendations  of  the  HE^ 
task  force.  Two  years  have  passed  with  no 
significant  progress  toward  this  thoughtfully 
established  goal  which  is  long  overdue  anfl 
the  need  for  which  Is  undiminished.  Re(. 
Obey'»  bill  incorporates  features  which  APH^ 
has  concluded  are  necessary  for  a  feasible 
out-of-hospltal  pharmaceutical  servlc^ 
benefit  under  Medicare.  We  urge  your  paB- 
tlcular  attention  to  the  drug  formulaiy 
aspects  of  the  bill  which  will  ensure  high 
quality  pharmaceutical  services  and  effed- 
tlve,  before-the-fact  cost  controls.  ! 

If  HJl.  1  Is  not  an  apposite  vehicle  for  such 
a  program,  we  further  urge  that  Rep.  Obeyjs 
bill  be  given  prompt  and  careful  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  health  csure  leglsl4- 
tlon  which  may  In  the  future  come  befoije 
the  committee  for  consideration.  I 

Llotb  M.  Parks.  PhJJ., 
President,  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


Past  n.  Covkraos  or  PsxscaipnoN  DBUOfl 
Medicare  should  be  expanded  to  Include 
coverage  of  out-of-hospltal  drugs  requiring 
a  prescription.  Such  coverage  should  apply 
to  all  persons  entitled  to  Medicare  proteo- 
tion.  including  social  security  disablUUy 
beneficiaries  as  well  as  those  aged  86  and 
over.  Medicare  beneficiaries  should  be  r^ 
sponsible  for  a  flat  copayment  amount  <it 
•2  per  new  prescription  and  $1  per  refltl 
prescription,  and  the  Medlcstre  paymeqt 
should  be  to  the  drug  vendor,  who  should 
be  responsible  for  maintaining  neoessaij^ 
records  and  initiating  claims. 


NCED    FOR    coverage 

Under  present  law,  Medlcsu-e  covers  the 
cost  of  drugs  furnished  to  an  Inpatient  of  a 
hospital  or  extended  care  facility  as  part  of 
his  inpatient  care,  and  the  cost  of  drugs 
which  are  customswUy  provided  by  a  physi- 
cian in  his  office  and  which  cannot  be  self- 
admlnlstered  by  the  beneficiary. 

The  need  for  Medicare  coverage  of  out- 
of-hospltal  prescription  drugs  and  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  that  must  be  solved 
before  such  coverage  could  be  included  have 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  study  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. In  1967-69.  a  Department  Task  Force 
on  Prescription  Drugs,  created  In  accordance 
with  the  1967  social  security  amendments 
and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  study- 
ing the  question  of  covering  prescription 
drugs  under  Medicare,  concluded  that  such 
coverage  should  be  provided.  A  committee 
of  nongoveriunental  drug  experts  was  ap- 
pointed in  March  1969  to  review  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Department's  Task  Force. 
This  committee  affirmed  the  need  for  cov- 
erage of  out-of-hospltal  prescription  drugs 
but  recommended  that  the  Department  de- 
velop detailed  administrative  plans,  data 
processing  procedures,  and  cost  computa- 
tions before  any  leg^islatlve  proposal  was 
made.  The  committee  concluded  that  con- 
siderable time  would  be  required  to  develop 
all  the  necessary  administrative  mechanisms 
and  that  full  implementation  of  an  out-of- 
hospltal  drug  benefit  would  require  a  sub- 
stantial pyerlod  after  enactment  of  appropri- 
ate legislation. 

The  Council  finds  that  there  Is  widespread 
agreement  about  the  need  for  some  type  of 
Insurance  protection  for  the  aged  against  the 
cost  of  prescription  drugs.  Such  drugs  now 
represent  the  largest  single  personal  health 
expenditure  that  the  aged  must  meet  sdmost 
entirely  from  their  own  resources.  About  20 
percent  of  all  private  health  care  expendl- 
txaes  Tor  the  aged  are  for  prescription  drugs, 
and  most  of  this  drug  expenditure  Is  paid 
directly  out-of-pocket  by  the  aged.  Annual 
p)er  capita  expenditures  for  drugs  on  the 
part  of  the  elderly  are  more  than  3  times 
those  of  people  under  age  66.  Annual  per 
capita  expendltiires  for  drugs  on  the  part  of 
the  severely  disabled  are  6  times  those  of  the 
population  as  a  whole. 

The  Council  believes  that  the  coverage  of 
out-of-hoepital  prescription  drugs  Involves 
such  problems  of  financing  and  administra- 
tion that  the  Introduction  of  such  coverage 
should  be  timed  to  assure  the  elTectlve  solu- 
tion of  these  problems.  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  solution  of  these  problems  will 
require  a  period  of  time,  the  Coimcil  has 
assumed  in  the  cost  estimates  for  its  recom- 
mendation that  coverage  of  drugp  would  not 
be  effective  until  January  1974. 

SCOPE   OP   COVXRAGB 

The  cost  as  well  as  the  administrative  com- 
plexity of  an  out-of-hospital  prescription 
drug  benefit  would  vary,  of  course,  with  the 
extent  of  protection  provided.  An  examina- 
tion was  undertaken,  therefore,  of  alterna- 
tive approaches  that  might  be  followed  In 
providing  an  out-of-hospltal  drug  benefit. 
Including  coverage  only  of  drugs  determined 
to  be  important  in  the  treatment  of  serious 
chronic  iUnesses  ("maintenance  drugs"), 
coverage  only  of  dmgs  listed  in  a  Federal 
formulary  to  be  established  for  this  pxirpose, 
and  coverage  of  most  prescription  drugs  but 
with  limitations  designed  to  reduce  program 
costs,  such  as,  for  example,  a  relatively  large 
annual  deductible.  Although  these  and  other 
altemfitlve  approaches  to  the  scope  of  cover- 
age of  drugs  would  be  less  costly  and  in  some 
ways  less  difficult  to  administer,  the  Council 
has  concluded  that  It  would  be  unwise  to 
curtail  significantly  the  scope  of  drug  cov- 


erage.^  "ITie  Council  believes  that  compre- 
henslve  coverage  of  out-of-hospital  prescrip- 
tion drugs  is  essential  to  truly  effective  pro- 
tection against  health  care  costs. 

COST-SHARINO 

Program  costs  and  claims  volume  also 
would  vary  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
beneficiary  is  obliged  to  share  the  cost  of 
Individual  preacriptions  obtained  under  the 
program.  Among  the  alternatives  considered 
by  the  Council  were:  the  limitation  of  re- 
imbursement to  costs  wblch  exceed  an  an- 
nual deductible;  relmbiirsement  of  all 
claims,  with  a  percentage  of  the  cost  to  be 
paid  by  the  beneficiary  ("coinsurance");  and 
reimbursement  of  all  claims,  with  a  fixed- 
dollar  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  beneficiary 
for  each  drug  obtained  ("copayment").  The 
Council  has  concluded,  as  did  the  Depart* 
ment's  Task  Force  and  the  nongovernmental 
committee  of  drug  experts,  that  cost-sharing 
through  cofm.yment  Is  the  most  desirable  and 
advantageous  approach.  (The  Council  recog- 
nisses  that  under  a  copayment  approach  phy- 
sicians might  have  an  Incentive  to  help  a 
patient  by  ordering  a  drug  in  larger  quanti- 
ties than  may  l>e  immediately  needed  and 
that  administrative  mechanisms  would  have 
to  be  designed  to  minimize  this  p>068ibillty.) 
This  method  of  cost-sharing  not  only  lends 
Itself  more  readily  than  the  coinsurance  and 
deductible  approaches  to  relatively  simple 
administrative  arrangements  but  also  avoids 
a  problem  that  would  arise  under  these  other 
approaches — the  problem  of  a  burdensome 
recordkeeping  task  for  beneficiaries.  The 
Cotincil  recommends  the  use  of  a  copayment 
amount  of  $2  per  new  prescription  and  $1 
per  refill  prescription.' 

REIMBURSEMENT    AMD    ADMINISTRATIVE 
MECHANTSMS 

Two  basic  elements  in  a  drug  benefit  pro- 
gram are  the  mechanisms  of  claims  reim- 
bursement and  the  methods  for  determining 
reimbursable  costs.  The  Council  has  con- 
cluded that  relmbvu-sement  should  be  made 
directly  to  vendors.  This  approach  would 
relieve  beneficiaries  of  the  obligation  to  file 
individual  claims;  it  would  permit  the  great- 
er use  of  automated  data  processing,  it 
would  provide  ready  access  to  claims  in- 
formation; it  would  facilitate  coordination 
of  the  new  drug  benefit  with  existing  drug 
payment  programs — such  as  the  Medicaid 
programs — which  make  payment  directly  to 
vendors;  It  would  permit  the  program  to 
establish  for  vendors  of  drugs,  as  is  now 
done  for  providers  of  services  under  present 
Medicare  law,  health,  safety,  and  other  ap*- 
propriate  conditions  for  participation  in  the 
program;  and  It  would  permit  far  more  effec- 
tive implementation  of  a  reimbursement 
formula  related  to  cost  than  wo\ild  be  the 


» Aside  from  the  undeslrablUty  of  limiting 
the  scope  of  coverage,  all  of  the  alternatives 
to  comprehensive  coverage  have  certain  basic 
disadvantages.  One  problem  with  respect  to  a 
"maintenance  drug"  approach,  for  example. 
Is  that  a  list  of  drugs  used  In  the  treatment 
of  chronic  Illnesses  might  include  a  dispro- 
portionately large  number  of  drugs  that  are 
sometimes  used  In  the  treatment  of  both 
chronic  and  acute  Illnesses,  and  thus  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  the  prescriptions  cov- 
ered might  be  for  the  treatment  of  acute, 
short-term  iUnesses.  Moreover,  less-than- 
comprehensive  coverage  might  interfere  with 
effective  drug  prescribing  by  physicians  by 
Inducing  them  to  prescribe  a  drug  on  the  list 
of  covered  drugs  even  though  It  might  not  be 
the  drug  oT  choice. 

>  B4r.  Burke,  Mr  Seidman,  and  Mr.  Tonelll 
favor  the  use  of  a  flat  copayment  amount 
of  •!  per  prescription  for  both  new  and  refill 
prescriptiona.  The  late  iii.  Toung  also  fa- 
vored It. 
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case  if  reimbursement  were  made  to  individ- 
ual beneficiaries.  The  Council  therefore  rec- 
onunends  a  method  of  reimbursement 
under  which  the  vendor  would  be  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  necessary  records  and 
initiating  claims. 

The  Coimcil  believes  It  would  be  desirable 
to  include  in  the  legislation  guidelines  with 
respect  to  rembursement  of  providers  of 
drugs,  although  the  detailed  reimbursement 
provisions  should  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  regulations,  after  consultation  with 
representatives  of  all  affected  groups.  The 
guidelines  in  the  law  should  state  that 
reimbursement  for  out-of-hospital  drugs 
would  be  made  to  qualified  drug  vendors  on 
the  basis  of  the  "reasonable  drug  charge"  for 
each  drug,  which  would  be  calculated  to  take 
account  of  the  vendor's  costs  in  acquiring 
and  dispensing  the  drug.  The  guidelines  In 
the  law  should  also  permit  the  Secretary  to 
take  into  account  variations  In  the  price  at 
which  drugs  are  made  available  to  different 
classes  of  drug  vendors  and  require  regular 
review  and  analysis  of  the  reimbursement 
amounts  to  assure  their  continuing  ade- 
quacy. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  distingruished  colleague  from 
Wisconsin,  the  honorable  David  R.  Obey, 
for  taking  the  lead  in  sponsoring  H.R. 
2355  to  provide  outpatient  prescription 
drug  coverage  under  medicare.  As  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  this  urgently  needed 
legislation,  I  want  to  say  that  recent 
studies  and  surveys  in  this  area  clearly 
indicate  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  long  overdue. 

What  the  studies  reveal  is  astonishing. 
As  a  group,  the  elderly  comprise  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. Yet,  the  aged  account  for  well  over 
20  percent  of  all  outp>atient  prescriptions 
and  for  25  percent  of  all  outpatient  drug 
expenditures.  Medicare  at  present  pro- 
vides no  relief  from  these  enormous 
costs.  For  some  of  our  senior  citizens, 
drug  outlays  reach  hundreds  of  dollars 
annually  and  few  older  people  can  bud- 
get for  these  costs  on  the  meager  in- 
come resources  available  to  most  of 
them. 

Recent  surveys  sJso  show  that  poverty 
has  increased  for  older  Americans  while 
declining  for  all  other  age  groups.  The 
number  of  Americans  over  age  65  who 
live  in  poverty  increased  by  200,000  be- 
tween 1968  and  1970,  and  by  12,000  for 
those  aged  60  to  64.  A  total  of  4.8  mil- 
lion people  aged  65  and  older  were  living 
in  poverty  in  1969.  The  number  of  all 
other  age  groui>s  Uving  in  poverty  de- 
clined by  1.2  million.  These  statistics 
were  cited  in  a  recent  reix)rt  on  a  2-year 
Senate  study,  "The  Economics  of 
Aging,"  which  provides  a  grim  picture  of 
income  problems  among  elder  Americans 
and  indicates  that  our  senior  citizens 
are  twice  as  Ukely  as  younger  persons  to 
be  poor. 

Many  millions  of  Americans  now 
nearing  retirement  age  are  very  likely  to 
be  engulfed  by  this  "poverty  crisis"  that 
already  confronts  our  saaior  citizens. 
Adequate  housing,  properly  bsdanced 
meals,  and  expert  medical  attention  are 
usually  regarded  as  vital  needs  in  the 
later  years  of  human  Ufe.  Soaring  costs 
have  put  most  of  these  basic  needs  out  of 
the  reach  of  our  elderly,  and  particu- 
larly,  access   to   adequate  prescription 


drugs  is  almost  unattainable  for  a  great 
many  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that 
private  life  insurance  coverage,  comple- 
mentary to  medicare,  is  available  to  the 
elderly  and  that  drug  insurance  protec- 
tion should  be  sought  from  this  source. 
The  facts  indicate  that  the  private  sec- 
tor fails  to  provide  adequate  protection 
at  a  cost  that  the  aged  can  afford. 
Recent  data  shows  that  approximately 
91/2  to  10  million  persons  65  or  older 
have  private  protection  supplemen- 
tary to  medicare  for  the  cost  of  hos- 
pital and  physician  services.  As  for  drug 
coverage,  however,  the  statistics  are 
even  more  alarming.  Only  about  3  mil- 
lion older  people— or  about  15  percent — 
have  any  protection  sigainst  drug  costs. 
Nearly  17  million  have  no  private  pro- 
tection whatsoever  in  this  area.  As  a 
result,  drug  outlays  continue  to  repre- 
sent the  largest  single  out-of-pocket 
health  expenditure  among  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  general  chairman  for  the  Villa 
Scalabrini  Development  Fund,  I  was  one 
of  those  in  the  Chicago  community  re- 
sponsible for  establishing  the  Italian  Old 
Peoples  Home  in  Melrose  Park,  HI. — 
Villa  Scalabrini. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  costs  for  drug 
prescriptions  and  medical  care  for  the 
old  people  who  live  at  the  home  are  ex- 
tremely expensive,  and  the  average  per- 
son who  is  living  on  a  retired  Income 
simply  cannot  afford  adequate  medical 
care. 

It  is,  in  my  Judgement,  absurd  to  un- 
derwrite— as  medicare  doee — the  costs 
of  hospitalization  and  otoer  institutional 
care,  and  not  imderwrlte  the  cost  of  the 
very  items  which  might  prevent  institu- 
tionalization altogether.  It  is  also  incon- 
sistent to  pay  for  drug  costs  when  an 
older  person  Is  a  patient  In  a  hoepltaJ  or 
extended  care  facUrty — as  medicare 
does — but  not  pay  for  the  same  drugs 
outside  of  the  high-cost  institution. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  health  security 
program,  I  also  find  it  Incongruous  to  call 
for  a  comprehensive  revision  in  our  Na- 
tion's health  care  system  without  de- 
manding improvements  In  the  existing 
programs  we  have.  Older  Americans, 
having  contributed  a  lifetime  to  their 
families  and  their  coimtry,  now  face  the 
future — the  golden  years — in  fear,  alone, 
and  often  with  111  health  as  their  only 
companion.  Truly,  these  are  among  our 
most  "forgotten  Americans."  We  cannot, 
nor  sthould  they,  be  asked  to  watt  any 
longer  for  this  Important  improvement  in 
our  health  program  for  the  aged. 

I  feel  that  the  test  of  any  society  Is  the 
way  In  which  It  treats  its  older  members. 
We  have  the  resources  to  pass  this  test — 
and  our  Nation  must  face  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  older  citizens.  I  am  confident 
that  a  Nation  as  great  as  ours  can  meet 
this  challenge,  and  therefore,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  urge  early  enactment  of  H.R.  2355, 
which  would  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  include  qualified  drugs  among  the 
items  and  services  covered  xmder  the 
hospital  insurance  programs. 

Mr.  EILBE31G.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  2355  and  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  contention  by  the  able  gentle- 


man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  that 
there  is  need  for  a  new  drug  benefit  for 
the  aged  as  part  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

Presently,  medicare  pays  tiie  cost  of 
prescription  drugs  only  when  a  patient 
Is  hospitalized  or  in  an  extended-care 
facility.  Benefits  are  not  paid  during  out- 
patient status,  even  though  tiie  drugs 
needed  keep  the  patient  from  requiring 
the  more  costly  forms  of  institutional 
care.  I  fall  to  see  that  this  is  a  reason- 
able approach  to  insurance  protection. 

Expenditures  for  outpatient  drugs  are 
a  major  burden  for  many  of  the  Nation's 
senior  citizens.  On  the  average,  the  elder- 
ly receive  three  times  the  nimaber  of 
prescriptions  filled  or  refilled  as  those 
under  65.  Their  per  capita  expenses  for 
prescribed  medications  are  more  than 
three  times  those  of  younger  people.  In 
fact,  prescribed  drug  costs  are  now  the 
largest  single  health  care  expenditure 
paid  for  by  the  aged  out  of  their  own 
PKXJkets.  Twenty  percent  of  the  private 
health  outlays  of  senior  Americans  go 
for  the  purchase  of  needed  medications. 
Medicare,  In  other  words,  faUs  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  elderly  as  it  can  and 
^ould. 

The  bill  we  are  proposing  would  pro- 
vide coverage  of  outpatient  prescription 
drugs  imder  the  part  A,  or  hospital  In- 
surance portion  of  medicare,  "nils  is  an 
approach  which  has  significant  advan- 
tages over  others  In  terms  of  beneficiary 
eUgiblllty,  financing,  and  administra- 
tion. To  begin  with,  virtually  all  persons 
now  65  and  over  would  be  autcMnatically 
insured  against  out-of-hospital  drug  ex- 
penses. This  new  protection  would  be 
provided  without  any  concern  over 
whether  an  aged  person  had  elected  to 
enroll  in  a  voluntary  program,  such  as 
part  B. 

If  the  new  benefit  were  provided  under 
part  B,  It  would  be  financed  in  large  part 
by  the  elderly  themselves,  since  the  part 
B  premium  would  have  to  be  increased 
well  beycmd  present  levels.  Many  aged 
persons  might  not  be  able  to  afford  a 
higher  premium  cost  and,  In  fact,  such 
action  might  cause  some  to  drc^  part 
B  protection  altogether.  By  providing 
the  benefit  imder  part  A,  the  program 
will  be  financed  through  the  regular 
contributory  mechanism  now  used  to 
finance  hospital  benefits  and  case  bene- 
fits imder  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Under  this  approach,  individuals  pay  for 
protection  during  their  working  years, 
rather  than  at  a  time  when  they  must 
Uve  on  low  Incomes,  limited  assets  and 
high  health  care  costs. 

The  use  of  the  part  A  portion  of  medi- 
care also  greatly  simplified  many  of  the 
administrative  problems  often  associat- 
ed with  drug  benefit  programs.  A  large 
portion  of  prescriptions  are  relatively  In- 
expensive and  only  a  fraction  of  the  or- 
dinary hospital  or  physicians'  bill.  Under 
these  circumstances.  It  Is  difficult  but 
vitally  important  that  an  administrative 
procedure  be  developed  so  that  costs  as- 
sociated with  claims  processing  not  be 
large  with  respect  to  benefits  pwld.  By 
using  the  part  A  program,  It  is  possible 
first  of  all  to  relieve  older  persons  from 
the  burdens  of  recordkeeping  and  the 
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filing  of  large  numbers  of  small  claimfe. 
The  bill  makes  community  pharmacies 
and  others  vendors  of  pharmaceutlcfl 
services  and  relies  upon  these  vendors  ^s 
the  source  for  claims  Initiation.  This  en- 
ables vendors  to  file  composite  clalnis 
for  services  provided  at  regular  intervals 
and  permits  reimbursements  to  be  made 
in  an  orderly  and  efficient  way. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  who  reviete 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  2355  will  And  th»t 
the  specifications  for  the  drug  insurance 
program  contained  In  the  proposal  have 
been  carefully  drawn  and  that  they  ate 
based  upon  tlie  best  counsel  avsdlablp. 
The  bill  is  not  only  necessary,  if  we  ate 
to  provide  meaningful  relief  to  the  ag0d 
for  their  prescription  drug  costs,  but  St 
la  also  a  workable  solution  to  the  prol>- 
lems  associated  with  drug  insurance  pro- 
grams generally.  I  sincerely  hope  thit 
it  will  receive  thorough  consideration  l^y 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  anjl, 
In  time,  the  House  of  Representatives.] 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sha^e 
completely  the  views  of  many  of  our  col- 
leagues about  the  need  for  immediate 
amendment  of  the  medicare  program  \o 
provide  some  sort  of  insurance  protec- 
tion against  the  costs  of  outpatient  pre- 
scription drugs.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  a4d 
others  who  have  joined  in  supportiiig 
H.R.  2355  and  for  demanding  that  we  bi 
the  House  address  ourselves  to  this  criti- 
cal problem.  j 

In  1964,  19  percent  of  all  prescriptioijis 
written  were  for  older  persons.  Total  et- 
penditures  by  the  aged  for  these  drugs 
ajnoimted  to  more  than  $660  million.  Tfce 
average  number  of  prescriptions 
quired  by  persons  aged  65  and  over  w( 
9.7,  while  the  average  annual  cott 
amoimted  to  $36.15.  By  1967,  however,  13 
percent  of  all  prescriptions  were  for  old^r 
people  and  the  aggregate  drug  expendi- 
tures for  this  group  reached  the  astro- 
nomical sum  of  $1,044,800,000.  Prescrip- 
tions per  capita  for  the  aged  had  gro^*n 
from  9.7  to  13.6.  while  average  annual  e«- 
pendltures  jumped  from  $36.15  to  $54.1|5. 

The  situation  today  is  much  wor^. 
Preliminary  studies  by  the  Social  Secli- 
rity  Administration  show  that  privs^* 
expenditures  for  drugs  and  drug  sundrlfes 
purchased  by  the  aged  during  fiscal  ye»r 
1969  amounted  to  an  imprecedented  per 
capita  amoimt  of  $70.25 — or  36  percent* 
of  the  private  outlays  for  medical  care 
made  by  people  65  and  over.  Naturally, 
these  per  capita  figures  fail  to  show  t£e 
actual  distribution  of  expenditures  and, 
as  others  have  noted,  annual  dnig  oiit- 
lays  for  some  elderly  persons  amoimt  to 
hundreds  of  dollars  each  year.  ' 

It  would  be.  in  my  judgment,  a  tra^c 
oversight  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  i- 
nore  any  longer  the  gaping  hole  in  medi- 
care protection  which  now  exists  by  rea- 
son of  the  omission  of  a  dnig  insuranjce 
benefit.  I  intend  to  work  wholeheartedly 
toward  the  enactment  of  this  sorely 
needed  amendment  to  medicare,  which 
has  the  support  of  the  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Council,  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  the  Adivsory  Council  on 
Social  Security,  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  and  the  pharmaceutit 
fraternity  Alpha  Zeta  Omega. 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    CalifomlA.    Itr. 
Speaker,  as  Members  of  Congress  we  are 


all  concerned  and  disturbed  by  the  slow- 
ness of  the  pace  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  moved  to  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  elderly.  Whai,  as  a  deliber- 
ating £ind  policymaking  body.  Congress 
fails  to  anticipcite  our  social  require- 
ments, our  minimal  response  must  be  the 
early  resolution  of  our  problems  once 
they  are  recognized. 

The  problems  of  oui-  senior  citizens  can 
wait  no  longer.  Every  passing  day.  the 
fight  to  live  a  decent  life  w;th  dignity  be- 
comes harder  as  inflation  continues  to 
swallow  up  their  fixed  incomes.  Gener- 
ally, in  meeting  the  rising  cost  of  living, 
the  only  avenue  that  remains  open  to  the 
elderly  is  to  make  further  cuts  in  an  al- 
ready tight  biidget. 

One  major  aspect  of  public  concern  for 
older  Americans  has  been  in  the  area  of 
health  coverage.  The  medicare  profjram 
has  been  admirable  in  assuring  that  our 
aged  have  satisfactory  medical  care,  but 
the  existing  program  does  not  provide  for 
out  of  hospital  prescription  drugs,  which 
remain  the  largest  personal  health  ex- 
penditure not  covered  by  any  public  as- 
sistance program.  At  a  time  when  our 
retired  citizens  must  live  on  very  Umited 
budgets,  their  annual  per  capita  expendi- 
ture for  drugs  is  triple  that  which  our 
younger  people  spend. 

This  hiatus  in  medicare  coverage 
means  that  our  aged  are  required  to 
utilize  their  own  meager  monthly  sti- 
pends in  order  to  pay  for  a  sidastantial 
portion  of  their  health  care  expenditures. 
Mr.  Obey's  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide outpatient  prescription  drug  cover- 
age under  medicare  will  eliminate  this 
problem  by  designing  an  unccHnplicated 
but  effective  comprehensive  drug  insur- 
ance program. 

The  biU  successfully  imtangles  knots 
and  difficulties  that  can  accompany  any 
extensive  Government  program  by 
simplifying  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments as  much  as  possible.  Several  years 
of  study  by  Government  agencies  and 
interested  groups  have  been  undertaken 
in  order  to  assure  that  all  c(Mnphcation5 
would  be  ironed  out  before  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

Since  nearly  everyone  over  65  is  eligi- 
ble, few  ctxnphcations  can  arise  over 
eligibility  in  the  program. 

The  provision  for  cost  sharing  through 
coi>ayment  minimizes  bureaucratic  red- 
tape  while  maximizing  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  the  program. 

Because  vendors  are  reimbursed  di- 
rectly, automated  data  processing  can  be 
utilized  to  a  greater  extent,  thereby 
simplifying  the  supervision  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  beneficiaries  would 
not  be  required  to  keep  records,  pay 
monthly  pr«niums,  or  file  claims.  More- 
over, this  type  of  claims  reimbursement 
permits  the  Government  to  raise  phar- 
maceutical standards  by  requiring  cer- 
tain heaJth  and  safety  standards  from 
perticijjating  vendors. 

Financing  the  program  under  section 
A  of  medicare  was  a  wise  and  practical 
decision,  since  it  assures  that  an  indivi- 
dual pays  for  his  drug  insurance  while  he 
is  working,  rather  than  after  he  is  re- 
tired and  his  Income  has  contracted. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  a  fine  one, 
and  I  commend  Mr.  Obey  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  our  attention.  This  bUl 


provides  an  excellent  program  of  drug 
insurance  by  combining  administrative 
expertise  with  a  workable  and  compre- 
hensive solution.  The  result  wUl  be  an 
effective  extension  of  our  health  insur- 
ance system  with  a  minimum  of  adminis- 
trative difficulties. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  gen- 
erally accepted  fact  that  the  medicare 
program  is,  literally,  a  lifesaver.  Much 
of  the  opposition  that  was  quite  prom- 
inent in  the  period  that  the  Congress 
was  legislatively  putting  this  program  to- 
gether has  now  faded. 

However  successful  medicare  has  been 
in  delivering  medical  services  to  those 
millions  over  65  years  of  age  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  received  badly 
needed  medical  attention,  there  is  one 
more  step  needed,  and  that  is  outpatient 
prescription  drug  coverage  for  our  sen- 
ior citizens. 

Figures  show  that  the  elderly,  who 
comprise  10  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion, shoulder  an  estimated  25  percent  of 
all  outpatient  drug  costs. 

The  unfortimate  feature  of  this  is  that 
these  costs  come  at  a  time  when  these 
citizens  can  least  afford  it — after  their 
working  days  are  over  and  their  income 
has  been  sharply  reduced  due  to  retire- 
ment. 

The  mail  that  I  receive  from  my  con- 
stituents strongly  indicates  the  need  to 
amend  the  appropriate  titles  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act — titles  2  and  18. 1  have 
introduced  in  this  Congress  H.R.  4244 
for  that  purpose. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  serious  im- 
pact high  prescription  drug  costs  can 
have  on  limited  family  budgets.  In  many 
cases  it  can  be  a  devastating  experience, 
an  experience  that  can  be  softened  by 
the  implementation  of  my  bill  and  those 
of  other  sponsors  of  this  measure. 

The  Social  Security  Bulletin  of  March 
1971,  had  a  highly  informative  article  on 
prescription  drugs. 

It  said  that  about  15  million  persons, 
representing  almost  four-fifths  of  the 
medical  insurance  enroUees,  had  pre- 
scriptions filled  during  1967.  Because  the 
nimiber  of  enroUees  has  Increased  since 
that  time,  it  is  safe  to  assimie  that  the 
number  of  prescriptions  has  also  been 
increased. 

The  1967  flgiu-e  represents  an  average 
of  14.1  prescriptions  per  person  acquiring 
drugs. 

About  the  same  proportion  of  persons 
used  prescription  drugs  as  used  medical 
services — 78  percent — but  average 
charges  for  drugs  per  person  served  was 
about  one-third  of  the  average  charges 
for  medical  services. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although 
differences  existed  between  urban  and 
rural  areas  in  the  use  of  medical  care 
services,  no  such  differences  are  indicated 
in  the  use  of  any  charges  for  prescription 
drugs. 

A  task  force  on  prescription  drugs  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  issued  a  report  in  1969  sub- 
stantiating the  need  and  feasibility  of  a 
prescription  drug  insurance  program.  As 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  HEW  I  am,  of  course, 
gratified  with  this  support  from  experts 
in  the  field. 

So,  let  us  take  this  next  step  and  ex- 
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tend  the  relief  so  badly  needed  by  our 
retired  citizens  on  medicare.  Whenever 
we  can  lift  the  financial  burden  of  our 
senior  citizens  on  a  sound  basis,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  Millions  of 
our  people  are  awaiting  siK±i  relief  so  let 
us  take  the  proper  course  and  pass  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
2-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969, 
health  expenditures  for  the  aged  rose  by 
42.2  percent.  And  while  medicare  paid 
nearly  half — 47  percent — of  the  total 
personal  health  care  expenditures  of  the 
aged  in  fiscal  1969,  the  uncovered  health 
bill  was  still  considerably  larger  than 
the  total  heaJth  bill  for  the  average 
younger  person. 

High  prices  are  Just  one  dimension  of 
the  health  crisis  facing  this  coimtry — a 
crisis  which  is  particularly  acute  for 
senior  citizens.  Shortage  of  health  per- 
sonnel and  adequate  facilities,  along  with 
poor  delivery  of  health  services  combine 
to  deprive  thousands  of  senior  citizens 
of  any  medical  care  at  all. 

This  year  the  Congress  will  be  con- 
sidering the  revision  of  our  entire  health 
Industry,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the 
end  we  will  adopt  a  form  of  National 
Health  Insurance  to  guarantee  the  same 
level  of  quality  health  care  to  all. 

But  that  will  take  many  months — per- 
haps several  years. 

A  significant  step  we  can  take  immedi- 
ately to  lift  the  burden  of  the  high  cost 
of  health  care  from  senior  citizens  is  to 
pass  the  bill  introduced  by  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  which  I  am 
pleased  to  support. 

That  bill  would  remedy  a  long-stand- 
ing deficiency  in  the  medicare  program 
by  including  the  cost  of  out-of-hospital 
prescription  drugs  under  medicare. 

The  elderly  comprise  the  largest  single 
group  of  drug  consiuners,  and,  of  course, 
for  those  living  on  fixed  incomes,  the 
high  cost  of  prescription  drugs  is  par- 
ticularly hard  to  bear. 

For  many  elderly  people,  drugs  are  a 
staple  of  their  daUy  lives. 

Diabetes  is  very  common  among  the 
elderly.  Yet  the  insulin  needed  to  treat 
the  disease  is  not  now  covered  by  medi- 
care unless  the  patient  is  confined  to  a 
hospital  bed.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Heart  patients,  released  from  the  hos- 
pital, often  need  digoxin  and  diuretics. 
Many  stroke  patients  need  anticoagu- 
lants: ulcer  patients  need  antipeptics. 
How  can  a  diagnosis  help  a  patient  if 
he  cannot  afford  the  necessary  therapy? 

This  bill  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
assist  our  senior  citizens  in  a  very  major 
way,  and  I  commend  Congressman  Obey 
for  his  leadership  in  this  field. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woiild 
like  to  commend  the  distingtiished  Repre- 
sentative from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
for  his  efforts  with  regard  to  a  most  seri- 
ous shortcoming  and  defect  in  the  present 
program  of  Health  Insurance  for  the 
Aged,  namely  the  absence  of  any  out- 
patient prescription  drug  benefits.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2355,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  eleminate  that  defect  by  pro- 
viding outpatient  prescription  drug 
coverage  imder  Medicare.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

America's  senior  citizens,  with  limited 
Income,    limited     savings     and    other 


sources,  are  obligated  to  face  the  heavy 
burden  of  drug  costs  which  are  far 
heavier  on  a  per  capita  basis  than  those 
which  weigh  on  their  fellow  citizens,  who 
in  most  cases  are  not  only  younger,  but 
also  healthier  and  wealthier.  Although 
the  aged  comprise  only  about  10  percent 
of  the  population,  they  account  for  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  all  expend- 
itures made  for  prescribed  drugs  pur- 
chased outside  of  hospitsils  or  other  insti- 
tutional facilities.  This,  of  course,  is  un- 
derstandable, since  about  80  percent  of 
the  elderly — as  opposed  to  only  about  40 
percent  of  those  under  65 — suffer  from 
a  chronic  disease  or  other  medical  con- 
dition. Arthritis  and  rhetmiatism  aflUet 
33  percent;  heart  dlesase,  17  percent; 
high  blood  pressure,  16  percent;  and  so 
on  go  the  depressing  statistics.  For  these 
people,  prescription  drugs  are  essential. 
And,  of  course,  these  drugs  represent  an 
enormous  recurring  and  presently  tm- 
avoidable  economic  loss  for  individuals 
who  often  must  exist  on  rather  meager 
resources. 

Although  the  burden  of  prescription 
drug  costs  falls  disproportionately  on 
the  elderly.  It  does  not  fall  evenly  upon 
them.  Evidence  of  this  is  foimd  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  Task  Force  on  Prescription 
Drugs'  final  report.  I  quote: 

A  1968  estimate,  for  example.  Indicates  that 
20  percent  of  the  elderly  will  have  no  drug 
expenses,  while  the  costs  will  be  lees  than 
t60  for  41.5  percent,  between  950  and  $99 
for  19  percent,  between  $100  and  $249  for  15.5 
percent,  and  $250  or  more  for  4  percent. 

Medicare  goes  part  of  the  way  toward 
relieving  the  economic  disasters  wrought 
by  illness  and  injury  in  later  years;  but 
not  enough  has  been  accomplished  by 
that  program.  For  those  with  acute 
health  problems  medicare  is  a  vitally 
necessary  insurance  program.  For  others, 
however,  and  especially  for  those  with 
long-continuing  illnesses — the  very  citi- 
zens whose  resources  are  most  severely 
depleted — medicare  provides  only  mar- 
ginal protection.  As  has  been  vividly  re- 
ported by  many,  long-term  drug  require- 
ments can  and  do  erode  and  dissipate  the 
scarce  assets  and  resources  of  thousands 
of  older  Americans.  With  this  in  mind 
the  task  force  made  the  following  recom- 
mendation in  its  final  report: 

We  therefore  find  that.  In  order  to  improve 
the  access  of  the  elderly  to  high  quality 
health  care,  and  to  protect  them  where  poe- 
slble  against  high  drug  expenses  which  the; 
may  be  unable  to  meet,  there  is  a  need  for 
an  out-of-hospltal  dnig  Insurance  program 
under  medicare. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  should  enact 
such  a  program  without  any  further  de- 
lay. H.R.  2355  offers  us  just  such  an  op- 
FKjrt  unity. 

The  merits  of  this  bUl  have  earned  it 
the  support  of  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security,  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  and  the  pharmaceutical  fra- 
ternity of  Alpha  Zeta  Omega. 

For  till  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  act  now  to  provide 
some  measure  of  relief  for  those  who 
are  dependent — ^literally  for  their  lives— 
upon  prescribed  drugs.  Had  legislation 
such  as  HJl.  2355  been  enacted  during 


the  last  Congress,  more  than  600,000 
older  citizens  in  Massachusetts  would 
now  have  drug  insurance  protection.  To- 
day, because  of  oiir  failure  to  act.  these 
retired  persons  must  bear  the  full  burden 
of  ever- increasing  pharmaceutical  costs 
on  their  own.  I  sincerely  hope  that  H.R. 
2355  will  receive  the  prompt,  careful, 
and  favorable  consideration  it  most  as- 
suredly deserves. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  and  some  85 
other  Congressmen  in  cosponsoring  H.R. 
2355,  a  bill  to  include  outpatient  pre- 
scription drugs  under  medicare  coverage 

Passage  of  this  urgently  needed  meas- 
ure would  be  £in  important  step  toward 
insuring  that  all  elderly  citizens  have 
access  to  adequate  health  protection. 
This  measure  would  provide  immediate. 
Interim  relief  to  our  senior  citizens  who 
are  disabled  and  chronically  ill.  while 
congressional  committees  and  task  forces 
study  and  debate  the  longer  range  issue 
of  establishing  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program. 

The  elderly  are  being  literally  priced 
out  of  the  health-care  market,  partic- 
ularly in  the  area  of  preventive  measures 
to  maintain  health  and  avoid  the  costly 
hospital  stays  that  are  threatening  to 
bankrupt  our  health-care  system.  The 
HEW  Task  Force  on  Prescription  Drugs 
in  its  report  of  February  1969  acknowl- 
edged that  high  drug  expenses  for  the 
elderly  coupled  with  the  inability  of 
many  to  buy  the  drugs  they  need  "may 
well  be  reflected  in  needless  sickness  and 
disability,  imemployability.  and  costly 
hospitalization  which  could  have  been 
prevented  by  adequate  out-of-hospital 
treatment." 

Medicare,  while  it  has  been  of  con- 
siderable help  to  the  elderly,  covers  less 
than  half  of  their  medical  bills;  they  are 
left  with  an  average  bill  to  pay  out-of- 
pocket  that  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  total  health  bill  for  a  younger  per- 
son. Moreover,  the  monthly  premiimis 
that  the  elderly  must  pay  for  part  B  out- 
of-hospital  coverage  under  medicare  are 
scheduled  to  increase  to  15.60  on  July  1st, 
nearly  double  the  monthly  premium 
when  the  progi'am  began  5  years  ago. 

As  the  costs  of  health  care  rise,  so  does 
the  amount  the  elderly  must  pay.  The 
burden  is  heaviest  on  the  disabled  and 
chronically  ill,  who  are  most  likely  to 
suffer  severe  financial  strain.  The  HEW 
task  force  found  that  drug  bills  for 
those  with  severe  disabilities  are  nearly 
three  times  greater  than  for  those  with 
none.  The  majority — over  60  percent — 
of  the  elderly  spend  less  than  $50  a  year 
on  prescription  drugs,  while  costs  for 
those  with  chronic  conditions  can  go  as 
hli^  as  $500.  $800  or  even  $1,000  a  year. 
Many  senior  citizens  unable  to  meet  the 
high  costs  of  drugs  are  going  without 
the  medicines  they  need  to  fight  chronic 
illnesses.  Others  go  without  enough  food 
and  become  malnourished  in  attempting 
to  pay  for  their  drugs. 

There  is  a  tragic  inequity  here.  Medi- 
care provides  much  better  coveraige  for 
the  brief,  serious  illnesses  that  require 
hospitalization  than  for  the  long  range 
disabling  and  chronic  Illnesses  that 
plague  many  elderly  people,  gradually 
eroding    their    financial    assets,    their 
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health,  and  independence.  Clearly  it  is 
time  to  pass  the  necessary  legislation  to 
provide  older  Americans  with  more  evfn 
dependable  coverage  under  medicare. 
One  elderly  person  testifying  before  a 
congressional  committee  said: 

Medicare  to  us  is  like  a  leaking  umbreDa. 
You  go  outside  when  it  Is  raining  and  ypu 
tlilok  you  have  protection  and  you  ooen 
It  up  and  the  rain  comes  right  through  |lt 

She  could  not  have  expressed  the  pr( 
lem  better.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  j( 
in  supporting  passage  of  this  importakit 
proposal  that  can  provide  the  elderly  a 
measure  of  the  protection  they  need  <or 
a  rainy  day. 

Mr.  WILXilAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentlje- 
man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obsy)  ,  in  urg- 
ing prompt,  favorable  consideration  iof 
the  legislation  he  has  introduced  for  hliji- 
self  and  some  85  other  Members  of  the 
Congress,  including  myself,  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  drug  insurance  prograjm 
for  the  20  million  Americans  covered  by 
medicare. 

The  current  medicare  program  dqes 
not  adequately  provide  assistance  to  the 
elderly  in  paying  their  outpatient  prje- 
scriptlon  costs.  I  constantly  hear  thbt 
elderly  constituents  who  had  been  man- 
aging very  well  on  their  retirement  in- 
come, have  been  reduced  to  near-poverty 
by  the  need  for  large  quantities  of  an  ex- 
pensive drug.  The  legislation  in  question 
will  take  care  of  these  people. 

This  legislation  will  permit  the  elde: 
to  obtain  their  prescriptions  at  their  o 
drugstore  for  $1  each.  The  balance  of  tlie 
cost  win  be  financed  under  part  A,  t|ie 
payroll  tax  portion,  of  medicare.  The  d- 
derly  wUl,  in  other  words,  have  paid  for 
this  coverage  during  their  working  years. 

This  is  a  simple  and  quite  feasible  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  much-needfd 
assistance  to  countless  senior  citizens.!  I 
urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
report  It  out  to  the  House  for  conslderii- 
tion  without  delay.  1 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  todfy 
in  support  of  the  truly  "forgotten"  Amef- 
Icans — thoee  over  65  years  of  age.  Forced 
to  survive  on  fixed  incomes  in  the  micfet 
of  unyielding  Inflation,  these  elde 
Americans  faced  a  grim  and  persiste; 
struggle  in  the  years  that  should 
marked  by  relaxation  and  reflectii 
B.Jt.  2355,  Introduced  by  my  colleai 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obby),  Is  an 
portant  step  toward  making  retiremen 
secure,  tranquil,  and  fruitful  period  f 
all  Americans. 

HM.  2355  would  alleviate  the  budget- 
ary plight  of  older  citizens  by  placimg 
one  of  the  fastest- rising  medical  costs, 
that  of  pharmaceutical,  tmder  the  cov- 
erage of  medicare.  Even  with  medicajre 
coverage,  health  expenses  consume  in 
unusually  high  portion  of  an  elderly  per- 
son's income,  and  drug  costs  are  no  ex- 
ception. Thirty-six  percent  of  privE^te 
health  outlays  are  for  drugs  and  dryg 
sundries,  and  20  percent  goes  directly  fpr 
prescriptions.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  every 
man  and  woman  over  65  spent,  on  the 
average,  $70.25  for  drugs,  more  thin 
three  times  the  average  for  the  rest  of  tjie 
population.  In  light  of  this  evidence. lit 
is  not  suprislng  that  the  Department  of 
Health,   Education,   and  Welfare  Tapk 


Force  on  Prescription  Drugs  concluded 
that  medicare  coverage  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  pharmaceutical  costs. 

Presently,  medicare  pays  for  drugs 
only  in  conjunction  with  inpatient  care, 
for  persons  convalescing  either  in  a  hos- 
pital or  in  an  extended  care  facility.  On 
the  other  hand.  Congressman  Obey's 
proposal  would  finance  the  cost  of  &1] 
medically  necessary  drugs,  as  determined 
by  a  formulary  committee  of  physicians, 
whether  the  patient  is  in  a  hospital  or 
not.  The  sole  remaining  cost  to  the  in- 
dividual would  be  a  $1  copayment  charge 
for  each  prescription.  Realizing  that  the 
average  person  over  65  has  14  prescrip- 
tions filled  during  the  year,  this  proposal 
represents  a  reduction  in  drug  expendi- 
tures from  over  $70  to  $14.  This  savings 
of  over  $55  is  a  substantial  one  for  these 
financially  hard-pressed  Americans. 

HM.  2355  is  a  sound  and  administra- 
tively feasible  proposal  by  which  to  re- 
duce the  skyrocketing  medical  costs  that 
the  elderly  must  pay.  I  vu-ge  that  the 
House  act  favorably  on  this  measiu-e, 
thereby  giving  older  Americans  the  fi- 
nancial sissistance  they  so  desperately 
need. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  voice  my  sup- 
port for  H.R.  2355  which  provides  out- 
patient prescription  drug  coverage  un- 
der medicare. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  feel  that  it 
will  go  a  long  way  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  older  Americans.  We  have  all  felt  the 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  but  the 
elderly  are  the  real  victims  of  the  infla- 
tion for  many  of  them  are  living  on  a 
fixed  income,  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
today's  climbing  costs.  Todays'  medical 
costs,  as  compared  with  yesterday's  are 
Eistounding,  and  it  is  nearly  impossible 
for  many  older  people  to  meet  this  ex- 
pense when  they  are  barely  able  to  sub- 
sist on  their  retirement  Income. 

This  bill  provides  that  Individuals  pay 
for  their  drugs  diiring  their  working 
years  than  after  they  are  retired  and  so 
often  struggling  to  make  ends  meet. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  rally  to 
the  needs  of  older  Americans  and  pass 
this  legislation.  We  owe  it  to  a  generation 
of  people  who  have  worked  long  and  hard 
years  for  this  country.  Today,  we  are 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  the 
least  we  can  do  Is  share  it  with  them. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREDIT  UNIONS  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
CHARGED  FOR  SPACE  IN  FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  In 
mid-February  of  this  year.  Issued  a  re- 
port entitled  "Applying  a  Uniform  Pol- 
icy with  Respect  to  Rental  Charges  for 
Credit  Unions."  The  basic  recommenda- 
tion of  this  report  is  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration should  "establish  guidelines  for 
use  by  Federal  agencies  in  determining 
charges  to  be  made  to  credit  unions  serv- 
ing Federal  employees  for  space,  related 
services,  and  personal  property  furnished 
in  those  cases  where  the  credit  unions 
have  attained  a  degree  of  financial  sta- 
bility that  would  enable  them  to  pay  for 
the  space  and  other  services."  In  short, 
the  report  recommends  that  credit 
unions,  which  for  34  years  have  been 
receiving  free  space  in  Government 
buildings,  should  now  be  charged  for  this 
space. 

Before  going  any  further,  let  me  an- 
swer a  question  that  is  sure  to  arise,  and 
that  is,  why  should  credit  imions  re- 
ceive free  space.  In  answer  to  this,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  first,  credit 
unions  are  nonprofit  organizations  and, 
in  the  case  of  credit  unions  operating  in 
Federal  facilities,  the  credit  unions  are 
owned  by  the  employees  of  that  facility. 
Thus,  it  is  not  some  outside,  private 
concern  getting  a  free  ride  from  the 
Government. 

Second,  credit  unions  perform  a  large 
nxmiber  of  services  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  employees,  for  which  the 
credit  union  is  not  reimbursed  by  the 
Government.  The  credit  unions  cash 
payroll  checks,  normally  without  charge, 
which  means  that  Government  em- 
ployees do  not  have  to  leave  the  build- 
ing in  order  to  get  their  checks  cashed. 
Credit  unions  provide  financial  coun- 
seling services  for  Government  em- 
ployees and  make  loans  available,  not 
only  for  traditional  purposes,  but  also 
to  help  out  financially  troubled  em- 
ployees. 

On  military  Installations,  credit  unions 
have  saved  untold  military  careers  by 
providing  financing  for  sendcemrai  who 
were  denied  loans  by  all  other  financial 
instituticais.  Military  credit  unions  pro- 
vide financial  coimuseling  and  consumer 
advice  to  servicemen  and  have  been  large- 
ly successful  in  driving  out  lugh-interest- 
rate  lenders  and  loan  sharks  from  the 
military  community.  In  short,  the  credit 
unions  are  one  of  the  fringe  benefits  that 
Government  employees  enjoy,  both  in 
civilian  and  military  life. 

ARMY    RECOGNIZES    VALUE    OF    CREDn    UNIONS 

The  memorandum  from  Maj.  Gen. 
Robert  C.  Forbes,  Director  of  Personnel. 
Training  and  Force  Development,  Army 
Materiel  Command,  clearly  Indicates  the 
outstanding  services  performed  by  credit 
unions  to  members  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
In  part.  General  Forbes  writes. 

Federal  C?redlt  Unions  perform  a  vital  serv- 
ice to  military  and  civilian  personnel  .  .  . 
Federal  Credit  Unions  promote  the  morale 
and  welfare  of  our  personnel  by  extending 
assistance  where  a  demonstrated  need  exists. 

General  Forbes  pledges  the  complete 
support  of  the  Army  Materiel  Command 
to  credit  unions,  even  to  the  extent  of 
helping  to  collect  delinquent  accounts. 

The  memorandum  follows: 
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Department  of  the  Army, 
U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  1, 1971. 

Subject:  Credit  Union  Service. 

gee  distribution. 

1.  Reference  AB  210 24. 

2.  Federal  Credit  Unions  perform  a  vital 
service  to  military  and  civilian  person  neL 
They  provide  a  convenient  place  for  sys- 
tematic savings  and  create  a  source  of  credit 
for  worthwhile  purposes.  Many  beneflta  such 
as  good  saving  habits,  low  coet  loans,  and 
financial  counseling  result  from  joining  these 
associations.  Federal  Credit  Unions  promote 
the  morale  and  welfare  of  our  personnel  by 
extending  assistance  where  a  demonstrated 
need  exists. 

3.  Since  the  membership  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  at  AMC  Installations  is  composed  of 
personnel  within  the  AMC  famUy,  it  Is  espe- 
cially important  that  these  associations  be 
supported  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Federal 
Credit  Unions  will  be  furnished  advertising 
space  In  local  publications  consistent  with 
the  policies  of  the  media  concerned,  use  of 
bulletin  boards  for  promotion  or  informa- 
tional material,  and  use  of  the  message  center 
distribution  system  as  means  to  publicize 
their  services.  Commanders  will  assist  In  the 
collection  of  delinquent  accounts,  provide 
available  space  In  existing  buildings  without 
charge,  and  allow  time  for  employee  officials 
to  attend  to  their  required  duties.  These  are 
positive  ways  In  which  the  strength  and  serv- 
ice of  Federal  Credit  Unions  can  be  preserved. 

For  the  commander: 

Robert  C.  Forbes. 
Major  General.  USA. 

The  question  of  charging  credit  luilons 
for  space  is  not  so  much  the  cost  to  the 
credit  unions,  although  in  many  cases 
the  cost  could  severely  handicap  the 
credit  imlons,  but  rather  it  would  appear 
that  credit  unions  are  being  punished 
for  helping  Government  employees.  This 
is  not  the  way  to  treat  a  group  of  non- 
profit organizations  whose  motto  long 
has  been  "Not  for  Profit,  Not  for  Char- 
ity, but  for  Service." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  for  I  think  It  performs, 
on  the  whole,  an  outstanding  service. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  in  its  report 
dealing  with  credit  unions,  GAO  has  not 
spent  enough  time  developing  its  facts. 
GAO  has  considered  only  the  income 
that  would  be  generated  by  charging 
credit  unions  rent  without  considering 
any  of  the  benefits  that  credit  unions 
provide  to  the  Government  and  its  em- 
ployees. 

When  the  original  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ion Act,  of  which  I  was  an  author,  was 
signed  on  June  26,  1934.  there  was  no 
provision  for  the  use  of  space  by  credit 
unions  in  Federal  buildings.  In  1937. 
however,  legislation  was  enacted  which 
provided  for  free  space  in  Federal  build- 
ings to  credit  unions  which  had  member- 
ships composed  exclusively  of  Federal 
employees  and  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies. In  1959,  the  law  was  amended  fur- 
ther so  that  free  space  could  be  pro- 
vided in  Federal  buildings  to  credit  un- 
ions having  memberships  composed  of 
at  least  95  percent  Federal  employees 
and  members  of  their  families. 

Thus,  there  has  been  a  clear  legisla- 
tive record  supporting  the  right  or  credit 
unions  to  operate  in  Federal  buildings 
without  charge. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  con- 
tends that  Congress  never  intended  for 


credit  \mlons  to  have  free  space  in  Fed- 
eral buildings  except  for  the  use  of  per- 
haps a  desk  and  limited  space  in  such 
buildings. 

FREE    SPACE    IS    A    LEGISLATIVE    MATTER 

When  Congress  was  first  presented 
the  proposition  for  free  space,  it  Is  true 
that  at  that  time  it  was  felt  that  only 
a  minimal  amount  of  space  would  be 
needed  in  the  buildings.  However,  since 
that  time,  the  wide  acceptance  of  credit 
unions  by  Federal  employees  has  dic- 
tated an  increase  in  the  amount  of  space 
needed.  GAO  takes  the  position  that 
since  the  space  requirements  for  credit 
imions  have  Increased  since  the  passage 
of  the  1937  law,  credit  unions  should  now 
pay  for  this  space.  In  this  situation  GAO 
has  substituted  its  judgment  for  that 
of  the  Congress.  If  Congress  decided  that 
credit  unions  should  have  free  space  in 
Federal  buildings  and  made  this  deter- 
mination based  on  certain  space  criteria, 
then  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  pass  new 
legislation  if  it  feels  that  credit  unions, 
because  of  their  increased  space  de- 
mands, should  now  pay  rent. 

I  expressed  my  feeling  on  this  to  GAO 
and  added  that  I  knew  of  no  legislative 
proposals  that  have  been  introduced 
since  1937  to  require  the  payment  of 
rent.  I  cannot  understand  why  GAO  has 
pursued  a  legislative  matter  on  an 
administrative  basis. 

My  amazement  is  further  compounded 
because,  to  my  knowledge,  there  have 
been  no  complaints  on  the  part  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  at  least  publicly,  about 
credit  imions  using  Government  space. 

At  the  very  time  that  GAO  is  propos- 
ing that  nonprofit  Govemment-em- 
ployee-owned  credit  unions  pay  for 
space,  the  agency  is  completely  over- 
looking another  situation  involving 
Government  space  that  is  costing  the 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

BANKS  RECEIVE   MILLIONS   IN    GOVERNMENT 
SUBSIDIES 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  the  U.S. 
Government  pays  commercial  banks  in  a 
large  number  of  Instances  for  operating 
on  military  installations,  both  in  the 
United  States  tind  overseas.  In  a  5-year 
period  ending  in  1969,  the  U.S.  CJovem- 
ment  reimbursed  commercial  bEtnking  fa- 
cilities on  military  installations  more 
than  $10.3  million.  More  than  $5  million 
of  that  subsidy  was  paid  to  the  Nation's 
three  largest  banks.  Bank  of  America, 
headquartered  in  San  Francisco;  and 
Chase  Manhattan  and  First  National 
City  Bank,  both  of  New  York  City.  Bank 
of  America  has  been  paid  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars  for  operating  banking 
facilities  in  the  State  of  California  alone 
and,  in  addition,  collected  nearly  $1  mil- 
lion for  its  overseas  operations.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  period  1969  to  the  present 
are  currently  being  collected,  but  it  is  my 
understanding  that  they  will  be  roughly 
the  same  as  those  that  were  obtained  in 
1969.  That  would  mean  that  more  than 
$2  million  a  year  is  being  paid  to  com- 
mercial banks,  which  are  profit  moti- 
vated financial  institutions,  for  operat- 
ing on  military  installations. 

Many  of  these  banks  that  are  receiving 
the  Government  subsidy  operate  on  mili- 
tary installations  which  also  have  a  credit 


union.  The  credit  union  does  not  re- 
ceive any  pajrment  for  serving  military  or 
civilian  perstmnel,  although,  where  space 
is  available,  they  are  given  free  use  of  tiie 
space.  Now,  however,  GAO  would  deny 
even  the  free  space  to  the  nonprofit  credit 
union,  but  has  made  no  recommen- 
dation to  stop  the  payments  to  the  profit- 
making  bank  operating  on  the  same  in- 
stallation. 

The  credit  imions  have  even  come  for- 
ward with  their  own  proposal  to  save  the 
Government  millions  of  dollars.  Tliey 
have  said  they  will  i>erform  all  of  the 
functions  now  being  handled  by  the  com- 
mercial banks  on  military  installations 
and  will  do  it  without  any  subsidy  from 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  GAO  report  consist- 
ently describes  credit  unions  in  terms  of 
organizations  that  serve  Federal  em- 
ployees. Not  once  in  the  entire  report 
does  it  point  out  that  these  credit  unions 
are  owned  and  operated  by  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

This  point  is  brought%ut  most  clearly 
in  a  section  of  the  report  which  states: 

We  have  noticed  that  other  organizations 
which  serve  Federal  employees  reimburse  the 
Government  for  space  and  services  furnished. 

The  GAO  report  does  not  mention  that 
these  other  organizations  are  not  owned 
and  operated  by  Government  employees 
and.  for  the  most  part,  these  other  or- 
gEinizations  operate  on  a  profitmaking 
basis.  This  is  an  extremely  important 
point  that  the  GAO  report  has  consist- 
ently overlooked. 

GAO   SURVEY    IS   NOT   SEPBESENTATIVS 

The  factual  accuracy  of  the  GAO  re- 
port, unfortunately,  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  For  instance,  the  report  attempts 
to  show  that  significant  numbers  of 
credit  unions  operating  in  private  indus- 
try pay  for  space.  In  order  to  back  up 
this  point,  GAO  surveyed  365  credit 
unions  in  New  York  and  California,  and 
297  of  the  credit  unions  responded  to  the 
survey.  These  credit  unions  reported  that 
about  59  percent  of  the  space  that  they 
occupied  was  being  paid  for  by  the  credit 
unions. 

I  do  not  think  that  even  GAO  would 
contend  that  this  is  in  any  way  a  rep- 
resentative sampling,  since  only  297 
credit  unions  were  surveyed  and  all  of 
these  were  in  two  States.  It  should  also 
be  pointed  out  that  there  are  nearly  24,- 
000  credit  unions  in  the  United  States 
and  GAO  only  questioned  365. 

The  GAO  report  states  that  59  percent 
of  the  space  occupied  by  the  credit  unions 
in  the  survey  was  paid  for  by  the  credit 
unions.  However,  in  a  table  accompany- 
ing the  report,  it  shows  that  of  the  297 
credit  unions  that  responded,  204  re- 
ceived free  space  in  buildings  of  the  in- 
dustry that  the  credit  union  served.  Thus, 
67.3  percent  of  the  credit  unions  received 
free  space.  That  figure  is  much  closer  to 
a  factual  representation  of  the  overall 
credit  union  picture. 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  CUNA  Inter- 
national, the  worldwide  credit  union 
trade  association,  16,699  credit  unions 
serving  private  Industry  reported  that 
72.32  percent  received  free  space.  The  ac- 
companying chart  shows,  on  a  State-by- 
State  breakdown,  the  percentage  of 
credit  unions  receiving  free  space. 
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AHACHMENT  II 
TYPE  OF  OFFICE  SPACE  USED  BY  U.S.  CREDIT  UNIONS,  1969 


FtM  T(  t»l 

(p«i-        Rented        Owned       (pp 
cent)   (peicent)   (peicent) 


Alabama 80.19 

Alaska. 75-00 

Arizona 62.07 

Arkansas 89.68 

CaHforma -.  66.12 

Calorado 58.|7 

Conaecticut 84.69 

Delaware..  76  36 

District  of  Columbia . .  87  26 

Flwida -.-.  82.15 

Georgia 85.J0 

Hawaii 68.67 

Idaho.           71.65 

iranois"."! 81  18 

Indiana 75.92 

l<ma„ 75.76 

Kansas. - 66.10 

Kentueky 87.23 

UwisiaM. -.  W  85 

Main* 59.88 

Maryland 78.57 

Massachujatts 73.42 

Michigan «2-55 

Minnesota 67.20 

Mississippi 88.97 

Missoufi ^?X 

Montana 61.19 
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Number  Total  Percent 

of  credit  number  of  credit 

unions  of  credit  unions 

I)    reporting  unions  reporting 


Number 

Total 

Percent 

Free 

Total    of  credit 

number 

of  Credit 

(per-        Rented        Owned 

(per-        unions 

of  credit 

unions 

cent)   (ptroent)   (percent) 

cent)    reporting 

unions 

reportini 

Nebraska 68.60  27.27  4.13  100.00  121  161  75.15 

Nevada           51.35  29.73  18.92  100.00  37  64  57.81 

NewHampshire  72.06  25.09  7.35  130.00  68  71  9S.77 

NewJersey 80.83  15.04  4.13  100.00  339  605  56.03 

New  Mexico     72.22  22.22  5.56  100.00  108  138  86.40 

New  York               .   .  38.46  11.54  50.00  100.00  26  1,194  2.17 

Nortb  Caroliiia 86.32  11.05  2.63  100.00  190  321  59.19 

NorttiOakota 62.04  24.07  13.89  mOO  IW  125  87.20 

Ohio         70.37  23.62  6.01  100.00  999  1,442  69.27 

Oklahoma        73.58  20.13  6.29  100.00  159  198  80.30 

Oregon                ...  59.76  26.69  13.55  100.00  251  257  97.86 

PennsyiianiV    70.85  25.73  3.42  100.00  1.403  1,428  98.24 

Puerto  Rico            .  -  63.77  18.84  17.39  100.00  138  138  100. 00 

Rhodelsland     67.59  23.15  9.26  100.00  108  145  74.48 

South  Caro»ina     ...  91.38           5.17  3.45  100.00  174  178  97.75 

Sou  h  Dakota         ...  88.89           8.33  2.78  100.00  108  116  93.10 

Tennessee           .       -  89.47           8.77  1.76  100.00  513  559  91.77 

Texas        73.14  17.20  9.66  130.00  1,087  1,424  76.33 

Utah 75.72  16.93  7.35  100.00  313  322  S7.23 

Vermont '..'.-...  73.37  17.81  8.22  100.00  73  78  93.58 

Virgria'  87.05  10.12  2.83  100.00  247  344  71.80 

Washington 62.20  25.00  12  80  100.00  328  405  80.98 

West  Virginia'      --     -  81-74  11.30  6.96  100.00  115  202  S6.93 

Wi«»niin             ..-.  72.64  21.87  5.58  100.00  598  780  76.(6 

Wyoming  -.v.- 71.70  22.64_  5.66  100.00  53  55 96^36 

Total 72.32  20.27 


7.41     100.00        16,669       23,701 


70.33 


By  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  the  CD  'HA 
table  is  fax  more  representative  than  he 
meager  survey  of  the  General  Accouht- 
Ing  Office.  I 

Perhaps  the  most  distressing  parti  of 
the  OAO  report  is  that  it  omitted  >ny 
agency  comments  that  did  not  agjree 
with  the  report.  OAO  sodicited  comments 
from  the  Director.  OfRce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  as  well  as  from  the  Adrnjln- 
Istrator  of  the  General  Services  Admjin- 
Istration,  both  of  whom  agreed  ^th 
GAO's  position.  However,  the  report  (fc>es 
not  inclvide  comments  from  the  National 
(Credit  Union  Administration,  the  Federal 
regulatory  agency  for  credit  unions,  nor 
from  the  D^jartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  which,  until  Ma»x;h 
of  1970,  was  responsible  for  Federal 
credit  uniCMi  supervision.  There  is.  lier- 
haps,  a  very  good  reason  why  OAO  over- 
looked these  agencies.  In  Septembei?  of 
1969,  HEW,  in  commenting  on  the  draft 
report  of  OAO,  took  a  strong  position  in 
favor  of  providing  credit  unions  tree 
space  In  Federal  buildings.  Only  passing 
mention  is  made  of  the  HEW  positioft  in 
the  final  OAO  report,  and  even  though 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion had  been  in  operation  for  nearly  a 
year  when  the  GAO  report  was  issued, 
that  agency  was  not  asked  for  comments. 
In  checking  with  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  I  find  that  that 
agency  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  qAO 
report  and  feels  that  existing  poUct  of 
providing  rent-free  space  where  aviail- 
able  should  be  continued. 

WHY    HAS   OAO    IGNORKD   BALANCBD   VTTW^ 

In  the  past,  the  General  Accoimiing 
Office  has  always  tried  to  present  a 
balanced  picture  in  its  reports.  givlM  all 
concerned  agencies  a  chance  to  make 
their  comments  public  with  the  report.  I 
cannot  understand  why  GAO,  in  this 
instance,  has  presented  such  a  one-sjded 
view.  Because  the  GAO  report  provides 
such  a  one-sided  view.  I  think  It  is  !im- 
portant  tlmt  the  complete  legislative  his- 
tory surrounding  the  granting  of  free 
space  should  be  reviewed. 

The    Comptroller    General's    rectmi- 


mendation  is  based  upon  the  assiunption 
that  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  per- 
mits an  agency  to  decide  whether  it  has 
available  space  which  may  be  used  by  a 
credit  union  and  then  determine  if  a 
charge  will  be  imposed  for  use  of  the 
Sftauce.  That  this  assumption  is  totally  in- 
correct is  clearly  established  by  the  lan- 
guage and  the  legislative  history  of  this 
sectioo  of  the  act. 

In  Dart,  the  act  provides: 

Upon  appUcS'tlou  by  any  credit  union  .  .  . 
addressed  to  the  officer  or  agency  ot  tlie 
United  States  charged  with  allotment  of 
space  In  Federal  buildings  .  .  .  such  officer 
or  agency  may  In  his  discretion  allot  space  to 
such  credit  union  \1  space  is  available  with' 
out  charge  for  rent  or  sertnces.  (BmphasLi 
supplied.) 

The  act's  language  itself  provides  that 
if  the  agency  exercises  its  discretion  in 
favor  of  allotting  available  space  to  the 
credit  imion,  it  must  not  impose  a  charge 
for  the  use  of  such  space.  Contrary  to 
the  ComptrollCT  General's  interpretation 
of  the  act.  it  does  not  provide  thai  the 
agency  has  discretion  to  determine  if  a 
charge  should  be  imposed  for  available 
space  that  is  allotted. 

As  originally  enacted  in  1934,  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  did  not  provide  for 
the  allotment  of  free  Government  office 
space  to  credit  imions.  However,  as  credit 
unions  of  Government  employees  became 
operational,  they  began  to  occupy  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  space  in  Federal 
buildings  rent  free.  Nevertheless,  in  1936. 
with  an  approach  similar  to  that  involved 
in  his  report  in  the  present  situation,  the 
Comptroller  General  ruled  that  such  of- 
fice space  could  not  be  occui^ed  legally 
under  the  existing  law.  The  public  out- 
cry was  sufficiently  strong  against  the 
ruling  that  its  effective  date  was  delayed 
until  June  1. 1937,  in  order  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  an  opportunity  to  pass 
remeOTil  legislation. 

On  May  26,  1937,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  began  hearings  on  H.R. 
6287,  which  provided : 

Be  It  enacted,  etc.,  Tliat  upon  application, 
by  any  Federal  Credit  Union  a  majority  of 


the  shares  of  which  are  subscribed  for  by  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Federal  Oorem- 
ment,  to  the  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  charged  with  tbe  allotment  of  space 
m  the  Federal  building  in  the  community 
or  dlatrict  In  which  the  union  does  business, 
such  officer  or  agency  shall  allot  adequate 
space  in  such  building  to  such  credit  union. 
No  rent  shall  be  charged  for  the  we  of  tuch 
apace,  but  a  reasonable  charge  shall  be  col- 
lected for  heat,  light,  care,  and  services  fur- 
nished to  the  union.  (Bmphasis  supplied.) 

In  the  Senate,  the  companion  bill,  S. 
1306,  used  similar  langiiage: 

Be  It  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  21.  Upon  application  by  any  credit 
union  organized  under  State  law  or  by  any 
Federal  credit  union  organized  in  accordance 
with  the  tefrroa  of  this  Act,  the  membership 
of  which  Is  composed  of  Federal  employee*, 
which  application  shaU  be  addressed  to  the 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  charged 
with  the  allotment  of  space  in  the  Federal 
buildings  in  the  community  or  district  in 
which  said  credit  union  or  Federal  credit 
union  does  business,  such  officer  or  agency 
shall  allot  ^ace  in  such  credit  union  if  eptM 
is  avaUable.  No  rent  shall  be  charged  for  the 
use  of  such  space.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  when 
the  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee as  a  single  sentence,  there  was  no  de- 
sire or  attempt  to  change  the  original 
meaning  of  the  "no  rent  shall  be  charged 
for  the  use  of  such  space"  phrase.  As  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  and  subse- 
quently passed  by  the  Congress,  the  bill 
read: 

Upon  application  by  any  credit  union  or- 
ganized under  State  latw  or  by  any  ^edeiiu 
Credit  Union  organized  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  oT  this  Act.  the  membership  of 
which  Is  composed  exclusively  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, which  application  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  charged  with  the  allotment  of  space 
in  the  Federal  buildings  In  the  community 
or  district  in  which  said  credit  union  or  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  does  business,  such  officer 
or  agency  may  in  his  or  Its  discretion  aUot 
space  to  such  credit  union.  If  space  is  avaU- 
able, without  charge  for  rent  or  services. 

During  the  House  committee  hearings 
several  changes  were  made  to  the  bill's 
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language  consistent  with  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  various  executive  agen- 
cies For  example,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment suggested  that  it  would  be  "pref- 
erable to  confine  the  use  of  space  in  Fed- 
eral buildings  to  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  those  conducted  for  its  em- 
ployees only"  in  lieu  of  the  original  "ma- 
jority of  the  shares  of  which  are  sub- 
scribed for  by  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government"  language. 

In  addition,  the  Treasury  Department 
wanted  to  include  a  provision  for  ad- 
ministrative discretion  as  to  whether 
space  should  be  allotted — but  not  as  to 
whether  rent  should  be  charged.  A  let- 
ter by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  chairman  of  the  House  com- 
mittee explained : 

with  regard  to  the  form  of  the  bill,  it  may 
also  be  noted  that  its  terms  Impose  a  manda- 
tory duty  to  assign  space,  upon  application. 
and  do  not  take  into  account  the  possibility 
that  there  may  be  no  space  available  without 
displacing  a  Government  activity.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  there  should  be  administrative 
discretion  to  decide  whether  the  space  con- 
ditions in  particular  buildings  are  such  as  to 
permit  the  allotment  of  space  to  credit  unions 
without  undue  interference  toith  Oovem- 
ment  activities.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

In  a  letter  dated  May  11,  1937,  to  the 
committee,  the  Acting  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral made  a  similar  suggestion,  again 
confining  the  exercise  of  an  agency's 
discretion  to  the  issue  of  whether  space 
was  available  for  the  credit  union,  and 
not  to  whether  the  credit  union  should 
pay  rent. 

HOUSE   COMMITTEE    FAVORED    FBEB   SEHVICCS 

During  the  House  committee  hearings, 
the  bill's  sponsor,  Representative  John  J. 
Cochran,  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  sev- 
eral committee  members  that  clearly 
establishes  the  committee's  intent  to 
"eliminate  any  charge  whatsoever"  for 
space  or  services  furnished  by  an  agency 
pursuant  to  the  bill's  exemption. 

The  Chairman.  Would  any  members  of  the 
committee  like  to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  Ebxrhartbi.  The  Senate  has  a  blU  some- 
what similar,  Introduced  by  Senator  Shep- 
pard. 

The  Chairman.  The  House  bill  makes  pro- 
vision that  a  reasonable  charge  shall  be  col- 
lected for  heat,  light,  care,  and  services  fur- 
nished to  the  union. 

Mr.  Eberhabter.  The  Senate  bill  does  not 
contain  that. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  would  be  absolutely  op- 
posed to  charging  anything  If  they  are  going 
to  give  them  any  space  In  Federal  buildings. 
Tou  do  not  charge  anything  to  the  individual 
that  sells  Irult,  papers,  and  so  forth,  to  the 
employees  in  Federal  buUdings  for  the  space 
they  occupy.  Why  should  we  charge  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  for  any  space  they  might 
occupy? 

The  Chairman.  I  wondered  why  you  put 
that  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  put  it  in  so  that  no  rent 
shall  be  charged. 

The  Chairman.  But  a  reasonable  charge 
for  heat,  light,  and  service. 

Bdr.  Cochran.  That  was  put  in  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Department.  Personally,  I 
would  like  to  see  it  eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  favor  any 
charge  for  heat  and  light? 

Mr.  Cochban.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
have  any  charge  whatsoever.  I  think  we 
should  give  that  sptu^  and  encourage  the 
employees  to  do  business  with  the  Federal 
Qredlt  Union  rather  th&n  go  to  a  money 
lender. 
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The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  that 
these  letters  from  the  Department  do  not  in- 
sist on  that  feature,  because  heat  and  light 
are  part  of  their  supplies  for  the  building 
generally,  and  there  would  be  no  appreciable 
extra  cost,  so  I  do  not  see  any  particular 
reason  why  that  charge  should  be  In  the 
bill.  It  seems  to  me  we  might  eliminate 
that. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  spoke  to  one  man  about  it 
In  the  Procurement  Division,  and  he  said 
that  he  thought  that  the  Department  would 
approve  it  with  that  provision  in  It.  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  put  It  in  there,  but  I  would 
like  to  see  it  eliminated.  I  wanted  to  get  a 
favorable  report  out  of  the  Department  on 
the  bill,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  put  that 
language  in,  because  I  knew  It  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Procurement  Division  if  It  went 
to  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  quote  here  frcwn  the 
letter  of  the  Acting  Postmaster  General: 

".  .  .  and  this  Department  feels  that  the 
advantage  to  the  Government  in  locating 
their  activities  in  close  proximity  to  the  mem- 
bers they  serve  is  sufficiently  substantial  to 
Justify  their  use  of  the  small  amount  of 
space  needed  without  charge  for  rent  or  serv- 
ices." 

So  the  Post  Office  Department  very  clearly 
makes  the  .statement  that  they  think  It  could 
be  done  and  should  be  done  without  charge 
either  for  rent  or  services. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  certainly  hope  the  commit- 
tee will  accept  their  recommendation  and 
amend  the  bill  to  eliminate  any  charge  what- 
soever. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings, 
the  committee's  chairman.  Representa- 
tive Fritz  G.  Lanham  of  Texas,  marked 
up  one  version  of  the  bill,  S.  1306,  and 
then  read  it  aloud  in  modified  form.  The 
chairman  explained  that  his  revisions 
were  designed  solely  to  encompass  the 
suggestions  of  the  executive  agencies;  ex- 
plaining : 

The  Chairman.  I  have  tried  to  modify  this 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
Departments,  because  when  we  pass  the  bill, 
we  want  it  to  meet  with  Executive  approval, 
and  the  Departments  will  doubtless  be  con- 
sulted. Let  me  read  this  as  I  have  altered  It 
a  little  In  accordance  with  those  sugges- 
tions, filling  in  the  new  section: 

"Sec.  21.  Upon  application  by  smy  credit 
union  organized  under  State  law  or  by  any 
Federal  Credit  Union  organized  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  this  act,  the  mem- 
bership of  which  is  composed  exclusively  of 
Federal  employees,  which  ^plication  ^all  be 
addressed  to  the  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  charged  with  the  allotment  of 
space  in  the  Federal  buildings  in  the  com- 
munity or  district  in  which  said  credit  un- 
ion or  Federal  Credit  Union  does  business, 
such  officer  or  agency  may  in  his  or  its  dis- 
cretion allot  space  to  such  credit  union  if 
space  Is  available,  without  charge  for  rent  or 
services." 

Mr.  Steward.  That  Is  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  satisfac- 
tory entirely  to  the  Department  and  that  Is 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  they 
make. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  will  say  for  the  record  that  a  representa- 
tive of  the  TreasiU7  Department  telephoned 
that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  any  one  to 
appear  from  that  Department  as  the  letter 
they  have  sent  would  be  sufficient,  and  the 
suggestions  made  here  comply  with  the  rec- 
ommendations they  have  made,  also  with 
the  recommendation  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  made. 

Mr.  Stepan.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
holding  this  down  exclusively  to  Govern- 
ment employees.  I  favor  the  elimination  of 
the  charge  for  li^t  and  heat,  and  as  long  as 
it  is  exclusively  a  Government  organization, 
I  think  they  are  entitled  to  It. 


When  the  exemption  statute  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  1937,  Chair- 
man Lanham's  revised  language  was  ac- 
cepted, and  his  committee's  intent  be- 
came the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Similarly,  when  the  statute  was 
amended  in  1959  to  permit  credit  imions 
to  qualify  for  the  exemption  if  they  were 
composed  at  least  95  percent  of  Federal 
employees  or  former  Federal  employees, 
no  change  was  made  in  the  "without 
charge  for  rent  or  services  "  clause. 

On  the  basis  of  the  express  wording  of 
the  present  statute,  and  the  foregoing 
legislative  history,  the  exemption  stat- 
ute— 12  S.C.  section  1770 — cannot  be 
construed  to  permit  a  Federal  agency  to 
allot  available  space  to  a  credit  union 
and  to  impose  a  charge  for  the  use  of 
such  space.  Such  discretion  as  exists  un- 
der the  statute  is  limited  to  a  determina- 
tion of  whether  space  is  available  and  al- 
lotable. 

NO    OTHER    BASIS    FOR    GAO    POSITION 

The  Comptroller  General's  report  re- 
lies upon  Title  V  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriations  Act  of  1952 — 31 
U.S.C.  483(a) — as  supplemental  author- 
ity for  the  issuance  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  of  guidelines  for  the 
establishment  of  charges  for  space  and 
other  services.  Apparently  recognizing 
the  weakness  in  a  position  that  relies  ex- 
clusively upon  the  Independent  Offices 
Act,  the  report  attempts  to  cite  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  of  1934  as  its  basic 
authority  for  assessing  charges: 

In  our  opinion,  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  contains  sufficient 
authority  to  charge  credit  unions  for  space 
occupied  in  Federal  buildings  and  for  per- 
sonal property  furnished  by  the  agencies. 

Since  the  invalidity  of  this  opinion  as 
to  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  has  al- 
ready been  discussed,  is  there  any  other 
statutory  basis  for  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's recommendation? 

The  Independent  Offices  Act  provides 
in  part  that: 

".  .  .  anything  of  value  .  .  .  furnished  by  a 
Federal  agency  to  .  .  .  any  person  (Including 
groups,  associations,  organizations,  partner- 
ships, corporationis.  or  businesses)  exc^t 
those  engaged  In  the  transaction  of  official 
business  of  the  Government,  shall  be  self- 
sustaining  to  the  full  extent  possible,  and 
the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  is  author- 
ized ...  to  prescribe  therefore  such  fee  ...  as 
he  shall  determine  ...  to  be  fair  and  equi- 
table .  .  .  Provided,  That  nothing  contained 
in  this  section  shall  repeal  or  modify  existing 
statutes  prohibiting  the  collection  .  .  .  of 
any  fee,  charge  or  price  .  .  .  (Emphasis  sup- 
pUed.) 

As  the  Comptroller  General's  report 
appears  to  recognize  the  proviso  in  the 
Independent  Offices  Act  incorporates  by 
reference  the  prohibition  against  collect- 
ing any  rent  or  charge  for  space  in  Fed- 
eral buildings  occupied  by  credit  unions. 
Therefore,  the  Act  cannot  provide  an  in- 
dependent or  supplemental  basis  for  levy- 
ing a  charge  for  the  use  of  such  space, 
and  one  does  not  even  have  to  reach  the 
question  of  whether  Congress  intended 
credit  unions  to  be  "self-sustaining  to 
the  full  extent  possible." 

The  Comptroller  General  beheves  that 
the  establishment  of  charges  for  credit 
unions  xising  Federal  space  would  be  con- 
sistent with  a  congressional  philosophy 
under  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
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priation  Act— 31  UJ3.C.  483(a)— that 
Federal  activities  which  provide  special 
benefit  to  recipients  above  and  beyond 
those  accruing  to  the  public  at  large  Ibe 
self-sustaining.  What  the  Comptroller 
General  appears  to  overlook  is  the  ccji- 
gressional  finding,  as  expressed  in  tpe 
exemption  statute— 12  UjB.C.  1770— that 
credit  unions  made  up  of  Federal  e<n- 
ployees  provide  benefits  to  the  puhjic 
at  large  that  far  outweigh  any  revenjue 
that  could  be  derived  from  the  Oovem- 
ment's  receipt  of  rent.  ' 

In  a  letter  dated  May  11.  1937.  'to 
Chsdrman  Lanham,  the  Acting  Post- 
master General  stated: 

Credit  unions  of  this  type  conduct  tWeIr 
business  for  the  sole  benefit  of  Federal  ^- 
ployees.  and  this  Department  feels  that  the 
advantage  to  the  Gtovemment  In  locating 
their  activities  In  cloee  proximity  to  the 
members  they  serve  Is  sufflclenUy  subsl 
tlal  to  Justify  their  use  of  the  small  amoiint 
of  space  needed  without  charge  for  rent  or 
services. 

Since  1937.  the  services  provided 
credit  unions  in  Government  build 
for  their  members  have  grown  subs 
tially,  and  perhaps  their  space  ne^s 
have  grown  proportionally— although 
the  Comptroller  General's  statistics 
would  indicate  to  the  contrary.  What- 
ever their  space  requirements  may  be, 
the  Congress  has  recognized  that  Ithe 
Government  pays  a  relatively  small  pr^ce 
for  the  benefits  it  derives  as  a  result  i  of 
their  presence  in  Federal  buildings.      1 

I>uring  the  initial  consideration  of  ijhe 
exemption  statute,  the  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, Luther  Steward,  testified: 

There  Is  no  opposition  to  the  credit  uni 
Of  course.  It  IB  obvious  that  they  are  vfery 
beneficial  to  the  employees.  They  are,  hc^w- 
ever.  equally  beneficial  to  the  admlnl8t>-a- 
to«,  because  anyone  who  has  had  direction 
either  of  a  public  or  a  private  business  Is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  troubles  t)e- 
tween  employees  and  loan  sharks.  j 

It  has  been  our  experience  without  excep- 
tion that  every  administrative  officer  who 
comes  into  contact  with  Federal  employees' 
credit  unions  considers  them  so  vitality  Im- 
portant to  his  administrative  duty  whatever 
fxinctlon  he  Is  charged  with,  that  he  wlUJ  go 
to  any  reasonable  effort  to  give  them  space. 

Fnirthermore,  Federal  employee  cre(llt 
unions  provide  so  many  substantial  serv- 
ices to  agency  administrators  and  thjeir 
employees,  that  they  can  be  deemed!  to 
be  engaging  in  the  "transaction  of  ihe 
oflBcial  business  of  the  Government,"  attid 
therefore  are  subject  to  the  additional 
exemption  from  paying  for  space  ff- 
forded  by  the  Independent  OflSces  4ct. 
For  example,  the  budget  and  loan  coun- 
seling services  provided  by  Federal  ejn- 
ployee  credit  unions  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  performed  by  a  personnel^  or 
financial  services  ofiBce  within  the  agenjcy. 
The  check  cashing,  money  order  afnd 
relat«i  services  provided  on  the  Federal 
agency's  premises  save  the  Government 
from  having  to  establish  such  servides, 
or  in  the  alternative  from  suffering  the 
loss  of  the  employee's  working  time 
quired  for  a  trip  to  a  bank  or  other 
cility  off  the  premises. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Act  does  not  provide  the  Conip- 
troller  General  with  an  independent  or 
supplemental  basis  for  his  recommen^a- 
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tlon  that  guidelines  be  established  for 
the  collection  of  rental  charges. 

Neither  Executive  Order  11035,  dated 
July  9,  1962,  cited  in  the  Comptroller 
General's  report,  nor  Executive  Order 
11512  of  March  3,  1970,  which  super- 
seded It,  provide  an  independent  basis 
for  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion's guidelines  concerning  the  alloca- 
tion and  charges  for  space  occupied  by 
credit  linions.  Both  Executive  Orders 
state  that  they  are  "subject  to  applicable 
provisions  of  law",  i.e.,  subject  to  the 
exemption  statute  and  the  Independent 
OfBce  Appropriation  Act  of  1952  which 
exempt  credit  imions  from  paying  for 
available  space. 

JUDICIAL   DECISIONS   FAIL   TO   8UPPOBT   GAD 

The  Comptroller  General's  report  also 
fails  to  make  a  good  case  for  charging 
credit  unions  rent  when  It  Is  looked  at  in 
light  of  judicial  precedents  in  this  area. 
During  the  House  committee  hearings 
on  the  exemption  statute  in  1937,  several 
witnesses  and  Congressmen  reflected 
upon  the  value  to  the  agency  or  adminis- 
trator of  retaining  or  establishing  an  em- 
ployees' credit  union  within  a  Federal 
building.  This  public  benefit  theory  of 
supporting  Government  employee  credit 
unions  has  been  recognized  and  afBrmed 
by  at  least  two  appellate  State  courts. 

In  State  ex  rel.  Leach  v.  Price,  168 
Ohio  499.  156  N.E.  2d  316  (1959) .  a  man- 
damus action  was  brought  against  a  city 
auditor  seeking  to  require  him  to  make 
payroll  deductions  for  municipal  em- 
ployees and  to  transmit  such  deductions 
to  the  employees'  credit  unions.  Reject- 
ing the  auditor's  contentions  that  the 
payroll  deductions  were  analogous  to 
wage  assignments,  and  that  the  cost  of 
mtiking  the  deductions  would  outweigh 
any  public  benefits  to  be  derived,  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  explained: 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  today  the 
credit  vmlon  has  come  to  be  one  of  tfae  ac- 
cepted Incidental  Job-benefits  offered  to  em- 
ployees, and  that  It  Is  beneficial  to  both 
employer  and  employee. 

It  U  beneficial  to  the  employer  In  that  It 
Is  to  his  Interest  to  promote  the  security  and 
well  being  of  his  employees.  An  employee 
who  has  a  feeling  of  security  Is  more  content 
and  efficient,  and  the  existence  of  a  credit 
union  in  which  he  oan  save  money  and  to 
which  he  can  tirrn  In  case  of  financial  need 
Is  conducive  to  a  feeling  of  security.  The 
existence  of  a  credit  union  competed  of 
governmental  employees  Is  especially  bene- 
ficial to  the  governmental  employer,  since  It 
Is  one  of  the  few  Incidental  benefits  which 
may  be  offered  by  such  employer  as  an  In- 
ducement to  obtaining  and  keeping  com- 
petent employees.  This,  of  course.  Is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  which  such  govern- 
mental employer  serves. 

The  Court  also  noted  that  an  em- 
ployees' credit  union  was  unlike  a  pri- 
vate corporation  because  it  has  special 
characteristics  that  make  it  beneficial  to 
both  employer  and  employee: 

We  conclude  that  the  slight  Increase  In 
the  cost  of  bookkeeping  and  clerical  work  In 
handling  the  salary  deductions  and  disburse- 
ments contemplated  here,  as  part  of  an  al- 
ready complex  and  expensive  payroll  proce- 
dure, does  not  constitute  an  Invalid  expend- 
iture of  public  money  for  a  nonpublic  pur- 
pose or  In  aid  of  a  corporation  In  controven- 
tion  of  Sec.  6.  Art.  VIII  of  the  Constitution 
of  Ohio. 


It  appears  that  the  Congress  both  in 
1937  and  1959  pursued  a  similar  public 
benefit  theory.  While  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernmeni,  would  have  to  bear  the  addi- 
tional expense  associated  with  allotting 
space  to  employee  credit  unions  without 
payment  of  rent,  a  part  of  its  enormously 
larger  rental  or  ownership  expenses,  the 
public  benefits  outweigh  these  losses  of 
rental  income. 

In  New  Hampshire  in  1961.  the  Gover- 
nor and  Executive  Council  asked  that 
State's  Supreme  Court  whether  they  were 
bound  to  honor  wage  assignments  of 
State  employees.  The  Court  replied  in 
the  negative  but,  citing  State  ex  rel. 
Leach  against  Price,  supra,  with  ap- 
proval, created  a  special  exception  for 
payroll  deductions  made  to  employee 
credit  imions. 

There  have  been  no  State  or  Federal 
cases  which  reach  conclusions  contrary 
to  the  ones  discussed. 

In  summary.  State  judicial  precedraits 
support  the  Congress'  theory  in  exempt- 
ing Federal  employee  credit  unions  from 
payment  of  rent  when  space  is  deter- 
mined to  be  available  by  an  agency  or  an 
administrator. 

Perhaps  through  oversight,  or  inade- 
quate analysis  of  the  relevant  statutory 
and  judicial  authorities,  the  Comptroller 
General's  report  recommends  precisely 
the  type  of  action  that  prompted  the  en- 
actment of  the  exemption  statute  in  1937. 
That  statute's  amendment  and  reenact- 
ment  in  1959  provides  evidence  of  a  con- 
tinuing congressional  intent  to  exempt 
credit  unions  from  paying  the  charges 
suggested  in  the  Comptroller  General's 
1936  report.  Passage  of  time  alone  does 
not  provide  justification  for  the  Comp- 
troller General's  circumvention  of  the 
exemption  statute;  imagine  the  congres- 
sional outcry  that  would  have  ensued  if 
such  a  report  had  been  issued  in  1938  or 
1960,  immediately  after  the  exemption 
statutes  were  passed  and  amended. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the 
reasoning  in  the  report,  the  Comptroller 
Greneral  recommends  the  wrong  forum 
for  consideration  of  his  arguments.  If  the 
Issue  of  whether  Federal  employee  credit 
unions  should  pay  rent  for  available  spac« 
in  Federal  buildings  is  to  be  considered, 
it  must  be  considered  by  the  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
impress  upon  credit  imions  the  impor- 
tance of  this  matter  and  suggest  that 
they  should  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
tiieir  elected  representatives  In  Congress. 
I  urge  credit  unions  affected  by  the  GAO 
report  to  write  to  the  two  U.S.  Senators 
from  their  State  and  the  Congressman 
from  their  district,  bringing  this  matter 
to  their  attention. 

The  credit  union  should  point  out  the 
service  that  they  render  to  Govemmwit 
employees  and  the  benefits  derived  by 
the  Government  from  these  services. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  this  matter, 
I  urge  the  credit  unions  to  write  these 
letters  immediately  so  that  action  may 
be  taken  to  see  that  credit  unions  can 
continue  to  receive  space  for  their  opera- 
tions in  Federal  buildings  without  charge. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago 
after  I  inserted  a  list  of  farm  subsidy 
recipients  getting  over  $25,000  in  1969 — 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  volume  116,  part 
7,  page  9129 — I  commented  that  the  list 
amounted  to  "an  incredible  scandal 
sheet,  clearly  demonstrating  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  our  farm  program." — Record. 
volume  116.  part  7.  page  9480. 

Since  then,  we  have  seen  the  adoption 
of  the  first  subsidy  payment  ceiling  at 
a  level  of  $55,000  per  crop.  While  this 
represents  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
many  of  us  who  have  long  fought  for  a 
ceiling  remain  convinced  that  it  should 
be  set  at  a  much  lower  level.  And  it  will 
be  recalled  that  when  I  fought  for  a 
$20,000  ceiling  a  year  ago,  I  warned  that 
the  $55,000  ceiling  would  produce  little 
savings  unless  it  also  included  tough  pro- 
visions against  evasion. 

The  indications  so  far.  as  I  have 
pointed  out  earlier  this  month — Record, 
April  6,  1971;  9778 — are  that  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  administration  of 
the  present  ceiling  will  do  little  to  pre- 
vent evasion.  There  are  even  those  who 
claim  that  its  present  administration  is, 
in  fact,  encouraging  evasion.  I  will  in- 
clude at  the  close  of  my  remarks  an  ex- 
cellent recent  article  by  Mr.  George 
Anthan  of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  sup- 
porting this  claim. 

These  disappointing  developments 
make  it  even  more  hkely  that  a  serious 
effort  will  be  made  to  lower  the  ceiling 
further  when  the  1972  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill  reaches  the  floor.  And 
students  of  House  rules  will  undoubtedly 
agree  that  the  new  recorded  teller  vote 
procedure  greatly  improves  the  chances 
for  success  in  this  effort. 

So  as  the  author  of  amendments  to  set 
a  $20,000  subsidy  ceiling  which  passed 
the  House  in  1968  and  1969,  only  to  be 
defeated  in  the  other  body,  I  am  serious- 
ly considering  offering  such  an  amend- 
ment again  this  year.  For  this  reason  I 
requested  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  furnish  me  a  list  of  all  those  who  re- 
ceived subsidies  of  $20,000  or  more  in 
1970. 1  will  insert  this  list  in  the  Record 
today  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  list  Is  not  affected  by 
the  new  ceiling  which  is  only  now  going 
into  effect  for  the  present  year.  While 
it  therefore  does  not  reflect  the  new  situ- 
ation, it  is  a  useful  reference  for  two 
reasons. 

Krst,  the  list  may  be  referred  to  to 
identify  those  who  would  likely  be  af- 
fected by  a  $20,000  ceiling. 

Second,  the  list  also  provides  further 
confirmation  of  the  need  to  reform  this 
program.  Let  us  just  take  a  look  at  how 
some  of  1970's  mlUionaire  farmers  fared. 

Once  again  the  leader  of  the  field  was 
J.  G.  Boswell  Co.  of  California  which 
collected  a  whopping  $4,429,484.  Busi- 
ness was  up  just  a  bit  for  Mr.  Boswell 
who  received  only  $4,370,657  in  1969. 

In  No.  2  position,  Giffen,  Inc.  of  Cali- 
fornia also  fared  better,  moving  up  from 
$3,333,385  in  1969  to  $4,095,114.  Other 
giant  California  corporate  farmers  also 
fared  better  in  1970,  proving  that  sub- 
sidies have  been  a  useful  device  for  the 
big  crop  boys  to  help  them  ride  through 
periods  of  economic  slowdowns.  South 


Lake  Farms  went  from  $1,788,052  in  1969 
to  $1,875,454  in  1970. 

Two  other  corporations  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  million  dollar  club:  Vista 
del  Llano  went  from  a  paltry  $778,624  to 
$1,105,762;  and  Kem  County  Land  Co. 
underwent  a  name  change,  taking  the 
najne  of  its  parent  corporation,  Tenneco, 
and  moved  from  $974,163  to  $1,317,051. 
None  of  us  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  need  re- 
minding that  these  giants  are  not  the 
people  this  program  was  designed  to 
help.  While  millions  of  Americans  re- 
main hungry  and  malnourished,  and 
dozens  of  vitally  important  domestic 
needs  remain  immet,  it  is  a  shameful 
commentary  on  our  priorities  that  some 
23  farm  corporations  each  ctrflected 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  last 
year. 

All  this,  finally,  is  beginning  to 
change.  I  hope  this  list  I  present  today 
will  convince  all  of  us  of  the  urgent  need 
to  follow  through  last  year's  initial  effort 
to  reach  the  goal  of  a  truly  fair  and 
reasonable  farm  program — one  that  is 
not  only  fair  to  all  farmers  but  also  fair 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  article  and  list  referred  to  follow : 
Bypass    Limit    on    Subsidies    tor    Cotton — 
DOXTBT  Effectivxnxss  ot  955.000  Ruuc 
(By  Oeorge  Anthan) 

Washington,  D.C. — Officials  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  In  Cali- 
fornia have  confirmed  that  large  cotton  pro- 
ducers there  are  effectively  bypassing  the 
new  federal  limitation  on  cotton  subsidy 
payments. 

Officials  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  In  Kern, 
Fresno  and  Kings  counties  said  records  show 
that  large  cotton  producers  are  leasing  their 
federal  cotton  allotments  to  smaller  growers. 

One  Fresno  County  ASCS  official  said  that 
as  a  result  of  the  new  (56,000  subsidy  limita- 
tion Imposed  last  year  by  Congress  "wont 
have  much  effect.  The  money  Is  just  being 
^read  around  among  more  people.  It's  going 
around  in  circles." 

USDA  officials  said  It  Is  believed  large  cot- 
ton producers  In  other  states  also  are  taking 
effective  steps  to  bypass  the  subsidy  limita- 
tion. Many  of  the  nation's  largest  cotton  pro- 
ducers are  in  California. 

The  California  officials  told  the  Register  In 
telephone  interviews  that  the  ASCS  county 
units  have  been  deluged  with  requests  for 
approval  of  agreements  to  lease  federal  cotton 
allotments.  They  said  most  of  the  requests 
have  been  approved. 

The  ASCS  officials  explained  that  under 
these  agreements,  the  large  producers  get  a 
cash  payment  from  the  small  growers  for 
the  use  of  the  allotment. 

eligible  for  sitbsidies 

Then,  the  small  g^rowers  who  lease  these 
allotments  are  eligible  for  federal  cotton  sub- 
sidies which,  in  part,  finance  their  original 
leasing  fees  to  the  large  producers. 

Thus,  despite  the  new  $55,000  limitation 
on  subsidy  payments,  the  government's  total 
outlay  will  be  about  the  same. 

The  big  producers  who  hold  the  federal 
cotton  allotments  still  will  be  getting  a  big 
share  of  the  federal  money,  but.  Indirectly 
now,  through  the  leasing  fees. 

It's  all  legal,  according  to  USDA  officials 
here.  In  fact,  leasing  of  cotton  allotments 
has  been  legal  since  1966,  and  was  inserted 
Into  the  1970  farm  bill  that  also  Included 
the  subsidy  limitation. 

The  situation  prompted  Representative 
Neal  anlth  (Dem.,  la.)  to  reaffirm  Tuesday 
his  long-standing  position  that  the  1970 
farm  bill  was  "a  cotton  bill." 

"Cotton    got    all    the    advantages,"    said 


Smith.  "They  paid  off  the  cotton  people,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  feed  grain  farmers." 
Most  of  the  big  federal  subsidies  tradition- 
ally have  gone  to  major  cotton  producers  In 
the  South  and  West,  and  efforts  to  Install 
Iron-clad  rules  to  prevent  the  big  producers 
from  by-passing  the  regulations  have  been 
frustrated  In  Congress,  where  lawmakers 
from  the  cotton  states  dominate  the  agricul- 
ture committees  and  suboommitteee. 

ABOX7T    1,200   PBOOXTCESS 

Some  1,200  cotton  producers  last  year  re- 
ceived more  than  $55,000  in  federal  subsidies, 
sharing  a  total  of  $132  million.  In  contrast, 
only  94  feed  grains  farmers  got  more  than 
$55,000,  sharing  a  total  of  $9.4  mlUlon. 

Some  of  the  nation's  largest  cotton  pro- 
ducers are  In  California's  Kem,  Fresno,  and 
Kings  counties.  They  hold  thousands  of  acres 
of  cotton  allotments,  given  to  them  by  the 
USDA  on  the  basis  that  these  large  producers 
historically  have  produced  large  amounts  of 
cotton. 

USDA  officials  here  said  one  acre  of  cotton 
allotment  means  that  the  holder  Is  eligible 
to  receive  a  federal  subsidy  of  16  cents  a 
pound  on  cotton  grown  on  one  acre  of  land. 

The  small  grower  who  leases  the  allotments 
from  the  big  producers  uses  them  to  qualify 
for  subsidies  on  cotton  grown  on  hla  own 
land,  for  which  he  previously  was  not  eligi- 
ble for  federal  payments.  Also,  he  may  rent 
additional  land. 

The  large  producers  in  many  cases  are  con- 
tinuing to  grow  cotton  on  their  own  land, 
but  are  not  eligible  for  direct  federal  pay- 
ments m  excess  of  $55,000. 

But  their  aUotments,  handed  out  annually 
by  the  USDA,  will  be  a  major  source  of  In- 
come, a  kind  of  indirect  federal  subsidy. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

Here  Is  how  It  works  in  Fresno  County,  for 
example : 

One  of  the  biggest  cotton  producers  in  the 
United  States,  Giffen,  Inc.,  of  Fresno  Codnty, 
was  assigned  a  1971  cotton  allotment  by  the 
USDA  of  11,654  acres.  TTils  means,  tJSDA  offi- 
cials said,  that  Giffen,  Inc.,  was  eligible  for 
subsidies  of  15  cents  a  pound  on  cotton  grown 
on  those  11,554  acres.  But  because  of  the 
$55,000  limitation,  the  firm  would  have  gotten 
no  benefit  frcan  most  of  the  allotment. 

Fresno  County  ASCS  officials  said  tiiey  have 
approved  requests  by  Giffen  to  lease  all  but 
a  few  acres  of  the  company's  allotment  to 
smaller  growers. 

They  said  the  leasing  fee,  although  not 
part  of  the  approval  procedure,  was  believed 
to  be  from  5.5  cents  to  6  cents  for  each  poTind 
of  cotton  estimated  to  be  yielded  from  each 
acre. 

The  ASCS  officials  said  the  average  yield  In 
Fresno  County  has  been  about  1,100  pounds 
an  acre.  Thus,  a  producer  who  leases  his  cot- 
ton allotment  for  6  cents  a  pound  would  re- 
ceive $66  for  each  acre  of  his  allotment.  A 
big  producer  who  leases  an  allotment  of  11,550 
acres,  for  example,  would  receive  more  than 
$762,000  a  year  in  leasing  fees. 

Giffen.  Inc.  last  year  received  $4,095,000  in 
federal  subsidies,  through  cotton  allotments 
held  by  the  firm  and  through  allotments  It 
leased  from  others. 

new  outcrt 

The  bypassing  of  the  subsidies  Umltatlon 
by  big  cotton  producers  is  expected  to  result 
in  a  new  congressional  outcry  for  more  strin- 
gent regulations,  especially  those  dealing  with 
cotton  aUotments. 

The  allotment  system  itself  Is  expected  to 
come  under  heavy  fire  because.  In  effect.  It 
means  the  federal  government  provides  big 
cotton  producers  with  a  highly  salable  Item. 

It  had  been  estimated  last  year  that  the 
$55,000  subsidy  limit  would  save  $30  mlUlon 
a  year,  and  Its  passage  was  hailed  as  a  his- 
toric step. 

But  USDA  officials  now  concede  privately 
that  the  actual  savings  will  be  minimal, 
partly  as  a  result  of  loopholes  In  both  the  law 
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Autauga  County 

McQueen  Smith  Farma,  Prattvllle,  •316,5^4. 

Autauga  Farming  Co.,  AutaugavUle.  (S|,- 
310. 

J.  D.  Dlsmiikes,   AutaugavUle,   $47,272. 

J.  A.  Rainwater.  BUlingsley.  $42,828. 

Wadsworth  Brothers.  PrattvUle.  $36,087. 

Milton  Wendland,  Autaiigavllle.  $34,602. 

M.  S.  Murfee.  Prattvllle.  $33,638. 

Carson  W.  Johnson,  Selma,  $29,464. 

D.    L.   Yarbrough   EsUte.   Prattvllle.   $2^.- 
955. 

W.    P.    Jonea,    AutaugavUle,    $25,101. 

Total  payees  In  county  (10),  $548,781. 
BaldtPin  County 

D.  E.  Dean,  Jr.,  Atmore,  Al.,  $20,960. 

Barbour  County 

B«n.  T.  Bowden,  £ufaula.  Al..  $94,069. 
W.  L.  Corcoran.  Eufaula.  Al..  $35353. 
AUen  C.  Lane.  Eufaula,  Al..  $30,224. 
Clarence  Orubbs.  Comer,  Al.,  $21,182. 
Jimmy  Sanders,  Eufaula,  Al.,  $21,131. 
Ronnie  Scrogglns,  EufaiUa.  Al..  $21,131. 
Total  payees  In  county   (6).  $273,090. 

Bibb  County 
James  Brothers,  Brent.  Al.,  $67,760. 
Young  Brothers,  Brent,  Al.,  $55,082. 
J.  C.  Ooodson,  Brent,  Al.,  $38,601. 
McArthur  Tldwell,  Brent,  Al.,  $29,198. 
M.  C.  Murphy,  Brent  Al.,  $25,133. 
Total  payees  In  coimty  (6) ,  $215,774. 

Blount  County 
Dean  Pniett,  Altoona,  $74,582. 
Johnny  Whitley,  Altoona,  $25,938. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2)  $100,520. 

Bullock  County 
Bobby  R.  Mooring,  Box  22.  Roba.  $38,183 
Rutland  Bro.,  Pltzpatrlck.  $22,606. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  $60,789. 

•  Butler  County 

Harry  Poole,  Forest  Home,  $45,155. 
J.  N.  Poole,  Jr.,  Forest  Home,  $25,528. 
WUUam  Poole,  GreenvUle.  $25,199. 
John  K.  Sherllng,  OreenvlUe,  $20306. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4),  $116,187. 

Calhoun  County 

Sorrell  Bruce  Wesson,  Olencoe,  $27,548 
Louis  Hammonds,  WeUlngton.  $22,700. 
Total  payees  In  coxmty  (2) ,  $50,248. 

Chambers  County 
Fred  Kendrlck,  Lafayette,  $30,104. 

Cherokee  County 
Ellis  Bros.,  Centre,  $47,061 . 
Sewell  Brothers,  Leeeburg,  $34,468. 
Jeff  D.  Jordan  &  Co..  Centre,  $32,165. 
Sanford  L.  Flynt,  Box  186,  Centre,  $28,064 
Woodrow  W.  R*lna,  Box  207,  Centre,  $37,7  ». 
Lowe  Brother*  c/o  B.  Lowe,  Box  59,  Cenl^e, 
•35,864. 

Robert  Emory  Cbesnut,  OayleevlUe,  $243t4. 
John  B.  East,  Leeeburg,  $34,768. 
Robert   E.   Black.   GaylesvUle.   $24,106. 
Millard  Lecroy  &  Son,  Centre,  $21,663. 
Lewis  Earl  Acker,  Piedmont.  $20,323. 
Total  payees  In  county  (11)   $311,134. 

Chilton  County 
C.  R.   Childress,   Jemlson,   $41,130. 
J.  Robert  Cox.  Bllltngsley.  $35,511. 
Charles  P.  CiUp.  Jemlson.  $23,049. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3)  $99,680. 

Choctaw  County 
W.  H.  Spuarrow.  Lavaca.  $21,898. 

Coffee  County 
J.  A.  WUe  &  Son.  Samson,  $24,276. 

Colbert  County 
Edward  F.  Mauldln,  Leighton,  $147,924 
Herbert  C.  Harris.  Jr..  Cherokee.  $74,858 


WUUam  Elbert  Held.  (Cherokee,  $55,080. 
Billy  PtUlen,  Town  Creek,  $63,484. 
Eugene  V.  Blythe,  Leighton.  $60,909. 
R.  Gordon  Preult,  Tuscumbla.  $60,231. 
Ben  Fennel,  Jr.,  Leighton,  $47,332. 
J.  J.  Johnson,  Leighton,  $46,589. 
Daniel  Covmts,  Tuscumbla,  $46,361. 
WUUe   Posey.   Cherokee,   $39,932. 
J.  W.  Jeffreys,  Leighton.  $39,284. 
Price  Counts.  Jr ,  Tuscumbla.  $37,687. 
Howard  Keeton,  Cherokee,  $37,606. 
W.  Carter  RMd,  Cherokee,  $36,753. 
BUI  Blackburn,  Cherokee,  $33,498. 
Paul  Reld,  Cherokee,  $30,239. 
Charles  Keeton,  Cherokee.  $28,877. 
James   M.   Underwood,   Leighton,   $27,600. 
HoUls  Tsbell,  T\i8cumbla,  $27,399. 
Kenneth  Uhlman,  Tuscumbla,  $37,083. 
Hubert  R.  Stanley.  Tuscumbla,  $26,116. 
Aaron  Patterson.  To^vn  Creek,  $24,288. 
O'Neal   SockweU,   Tuscumbla,   $24,214. 
J.   H.   Johnson,   Leighton.   $23,815. 
Bobble  O.  Wright,  Leighton,  $23,736. 
Howard   Gargls,  Leighton.  $22,641. 
T.  W.  Masterson,  RussellvlUe,  $22,460. 
Total  payees  In  county  (27) ,  $1,103,870. 

Conecuh   County 
J.  T.  Ward.  Evergreen,  $32,648. 
E.  C.  Foshee,  Level.  $26,043. 
E.  E.  Darby,  Owasse,  $24,579. 
WUUam  W.  Ward,  Evergreen  $23,887. 
Total  payees  In  coimty  (4),  $106,667. 

OoiHngton  County 
W.  G.  Foshee.  Jr.,  Level,  $46,467. 

Cullman  County 

T.  J.  Pate,  Bremen,  $48,702. 
W.  P.  Blackwood,  Vlnemont,  $32,791. 
Forrest  Ingram,  Cullman,  $25,922. 
Total  payees  In  oounty  (3).  $107,416. 

Dale  County 

Borland  Bros.,   Plckard,   $34,387. 
Dallas  County 

Joe  I.  MoHugh,  Orrvllle,  $137387. 

J.  W.  Buttle,  OrrvUle,  $67,440. 

James  A.  Mlnter,  Jr.,  Tyler,  $56,669. 

W.  H.  Watts  &  Son,  RR  1,  Box  2,  Sardls, 
$46,317. 

Thomas  E.  McHugh,  Box  127,  OrrvUle, 
$46,789. 

James  A.  Mlnter,  HI,  P.O.  Box  322,  Tyler. 
$41,069. 

B.  F.  Jr.,  and  O.  R.  Beers,  HI,  Tyler,  $40,- 
953. 

Cedar  Creek  Farms,  c/o  Don  Smith,  Pratt- 
vUle. $40,541. 

Carl  Henderson,  R  2  Bx  127,  OrrvlUe,  $88,- 
170. 

R.  Furnlss  EUls,  RR  2  Box  10,  OrrvUle, 
$37,211. 

Nelson  Norrls.  RT  1,  Sardls,  $34,745. 

W.  J.  Neighbors.  3316  Old  Montgomery 
Road,  SeUna,  $34323. 

George  Wood.  RR  1,  Box  44,  Tyler,  $31,467. 

Robert  Cvil pepper.  RR  1.  Sardls,  $30,466. 

Tyler  G.  Moore,  RR  3,  Box  157,  Selma,  $27,- 
726. 

Jewell  Farms,  OrrvUle,  $27^63. 

Edwin  R.  Moore,  RR  1  Box  6,  Tyler,  $26,061 

J.  C.  Gresham,  RR  1  Box  229,  Selma,  $24,« 
940. 

Beers  Brothers,  Tyler,  $23,444. 

Thomas  J.  Traylor,  Jr ,  RR  1,  Sardla,  $31, • 
720. 

J.  B.  Haln  Co.,  Sardls,  $21,680. 

C.  &  H.  Farms,  RR  1  Box  134,  Mlnter, 
$21,681. 

Robert  Levi  McHugh.  RR  2  Box  269,  Orr- 
vUle, $21,327. 

Total  payees  In  county  (23)  $898,971. 

Elmore  County 

J.  Melvln  Taylor,  RR  2.  Tallassee,  $68,947. 

Henry  Owen  Harper.  East  Tallasaee,  $46,- 
858. 

State  of  Ala.  Bd.  Oorr..  101  S.  Union  St., 
Montgomery.  $37,565. 

George  Douglas  McCartha,  Jr.,  RR  2,  Tal- 
lassee, $37,176. 

Wood  T.  Dozler,  RR  2,  TaUassee,  $32,871. 


Garnand  and  Thornton,  RR  4,  Wetumpka, 
$30,052. 

John  M.  Hann,  RR  1,  Mountain  Crk,  $36,. 
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Ralph  "nil,  Elmore,  $23,586. 

Riley  Mask.  Jr.,  RR  1,  Eclectic,  $21,564. 

Lane  and  Cruise,  DeatsvlUe,  $21,257. 

James  T.  Brown,  RR  2,  DcatsvUle,  $20,662. 

Total  payees  In  county  (11)  $366,813. 
Escambia  County 

George  Prestwood.  McCuUogh,  $56,056. 
Board  of  Corrections.  Montg.,  $44,956. 
Curtis  L.  Chavers.  Brewton,  $24,712. 
George  H.  Jackson.  Perdldo,  $24,027. 
Total   payees  In   county    (4),  $149,761. 

Etowah  County 
Emory    Johnson,    Centre,    $24,481. 

Fayette  County 
J.  C.  Randolph,  RR  3,  Fayette,  $43,229. 

Franklin  County 
Charles  Hanunock,  RR  2,  Red  Bay,  $23,560. 

Geneva  County 
Elmer  Joe  Motley,  Samson,  $29,653. 
Clifford  J.  Pondren,  RR  2,  Hartford,  $21,677. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) .  $51330. 

Greene  County 

N.   G.   Garth,  GalnesvUle,   $39,096. 

Elam  Smith,  Rt.  2,  Eutaw.  $31,786. 

WUUam  M.  Steele,  Jr..  Rt.  1,  Box  117,  Eutaw, 
$26,873. 

Blgbee  Farm,  P.O.  Box  61,  West  Greene, 
$24,270. 

Curtis  I.  Eatman,  Mantua,  $23,921. 

Curtis  R.  Taylor,  Rt.  1.  Box  117,  Porkland, 
$23,671. 

W.  M.  Steele  &  Son,  Rt.  1,  Eutaw,  $23,291. 

Charles  S.  King,  Box  105,  Eutaw,  $22,590. 

K.  R.  Sanders,  Rt.  2,  Gordo,  $22323, 

J.  F.  Cameron,  Jr.,  BoUgee,  $21,641. 

H.  E.  Carpenter,  Eutaw,  $20,874. 

Total  payee  In  county  (11)  $278,336. 

Hale  County 

W.  J.  Gbanitler  and  Sons,  MoundvlHe, 
$101,755. 

WaUer  E.  Wedgworth  m.  Akron,  $40,196. 

Turpln  Vise,  Greensboro,  $29,560. 

Marvin  D.  Johnson,  Greensboro,  $29,058. 

Morrison  Bros.  Company,  Greensboro,  $29,- 
003. 

Henry  A.  Bailey,  Akron.  $24,487. 

John  D.  Boiling,  Jr.,  Greensboro,  $23,110. 

Albert  D.  Rogers,  MoundvUle,  $22,946. 

Spencer  C.  Langford,  Jr.,  Stewart,  $21,086. 

Johnnie  Bedsole.  MoundvlUe,  $20,766. 

Total  payeee  In  county  (10)  $i341,947. 
Henry  Ctmnty 

Billy  J.  Armstrong.  Headland.  $23371. 

Klrkland  Brothers.  NewvUle.  $23,500. 

Herman  C.  Hicks,  Headland,  $21,569. 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)  $68,940. 

Houston  County 
E.  R.  Solomon,  Headland.  $20,361. 

Jackson  County 
W.  C.  McOord.  Soottsboro,  $33,837. 
Dewayne  Medlock,  Plsgah.  $23,204. 
C.  E.  Comellson.  Scottsboro,  $20,144. 
Total  payeee  In  county  (3)  $67,185. 

Jefferson  County 
Jlnuny  M.  Bagwell,  Empire,  $26,002. 
Jacob  V.  Pate,  Empire.  $34,537. 
Totalff)ayees  In  county  (3) ,  50,629. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $50,629. 

Lamar  County 
W.  A.  Austin,  SuUlgent,  $24,229. 
Arte  H.  numbers.  Sulligent.  $21,162. 
Total  payeee  In  county  (2),  $45,391. 

Lauderdale  County 
Andrew  C.  Walker.  Florence,  $41,586. 
Roe  S.  Woodls.  Cherokee.  $36,809. 
Theo  Scott.  Florence,  $32,383. 
Robert  L.  Winters,  Florence,  $29,88^. 
Howard  T.  Walker.  Florence,  $28,878. 
Hugh  L.  Rice,  Jr.,  Florence,  $28,072. 
James  E.  Hale,  Florence,  $26,963. 
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Alfred  J.  Buffler,  Florence,  $26,659. 

HarveU  J.  Walker,  Florence,  $25,112. 

Homer  E.  Ules,  Florence,  $24,567. 

Jeff  Winters,  Florence,  $2*4,558. 

G.  E.  Barrlnger,  RogersvlUe,  $24,002. 

Bobby  L.  Green,  Florence,  $23,096. 

Billy  D.  Rhodes,  Florence,  $22,346. 

Charles  P.  Vaughn,  Jr.,  Florence,  $21,750. 

James  Walker,  Florence,  $21,616. 

Ruf us  W.  Bratcher,  Cloverdale,  $21 ,469. 

Bonnie  Burgess,  Jr.,  Muscle  Shoals,  $21,301. 

Ray  Smith,  Florence,  $20,831. 

William  L.  Rice,  Florence,  $20,569. 

ToUl  payees  in  county  (20) ,  $622,501. 

Lawrence  County 
Albennarle,  Corporation,  Covurtland,  $90,- 

293. 

James  Blythe,  Jr.,  Courtland,  $79,149. 

G.  T.  Hamilton.  HUlsboro,  $77,289. 

Dan  Claborn,  Courtland,  $55,959. 

Samuel  R.  Letson,  MoiUton,  $54,296. 

D.  L.  Martin  Jr.,  Courtland,  $53,460. 

J.  0.  Claborn,  Box  242,  Courtland,  $52,967. 

Daniel  Gilchrist,  Oo\irtland,  $52,372. 

W.  J.  Lee  and  Son.  Town  Creek.  $43,972. 

Wheeler  Farms  Inc..  RR.  2.  Hillaboro, 
$42,260. 

W.  W.  HamUton,  RR.  2.  HlUsboro.  $41,529. 

Jack  C.  Davis,  Town  Creek.  $41,163. 

Hugh    J.    Posey,    Box    462.    Town    Creek, 
$38,582. 

Orady  B.  Rose.  RR.  2.  Town  Creek,  $37,923. 

Oseie  L.  Armstrong,  Town  Creek,  $36,436. 

Benjamin  A.  Rose,  RR.  4,  MoiUton,  $35,334. 

George  CoUlna,  RR.  1,  Trtnlty,  $34,443. 

Harold  Green,  Courtland.  $33,800. 

Hubert  Coffey,  Wheeler,  $33,464. 

V.  Deweee  Crockett,  Leighton,  $33,393. 

W.  J.  Dewberry.  RR.  2,  Courtland,  $32,182. 

Claude  I>yar,  RR.  1.  Courtland,  $30,827. 

Lynn  Cross,  Courtland,  $30306. 

Roland  Cross.  RR.   1,   Courtland,  $30,111. 

J.  R.  Knouff,  Town  Creek,  $29,908. 

O.  C.  Lansford,  RR.  2,  Mt.  Hope,  $29,744. 

O.  D.  Brackln,  Tuscumbla,  $28,238. 

Paul    Henry   Klrby.    RR.    3,    Town    Creek, 
$26,383. 

Neal  Williams,  Mt.  Hope.  $24,762. 

Guy  Parker,  Courtland,  $23,682. 

Hood  Harris  Jr.,  RR.  2,  Copeland,  $23,294 

W.  C.  Brady,  RR.  3,  MoiUton,  $23,179. 

HoUls  O.  Green,  Courtland,  $23,151. 

Brown    Bradford,     RR.     2,    Town    Creek, 
(22,061. 

Oneal  Roee,  RR.  2,  Courtland.  $21,672. 

Lum  Owens.  RR.  2.  HUlsboro.  $21,462. 

Fred  O.   Terry,   P.O.   Box   271,   Oourtland, 
$21,263. 

W.  C.  Aday.  HUlsboro,  $21,160. 

Total   payeee    in    county    (38)    $1,431,847. 
Lee  County 

T.  W.  CoUler.  RR.  1,  Aubvu-n.  $28,231. 

Nelson   Hillyer,   Rt.    1,   Bx.    132,   Opellka, 
$27,499. 

Robert  E.  GuUatte,  RR.  1,  Salem,  $26,964. 

OoUler  &  Llttrell,  Rt.   1,  Auburn,  $21,160. 

Total  payees  in  county   (4)   $102,854. 

Limestone   County 
Walter  B.  Shaw.  Tanner,  $63,593. 
Joe  R.  Murphy,  Tanner,  $63,297. 
Ned  Johnson.  Madison,  $60,081. 
Oene  Thomas  Burgreen,  Madison,  $51,989. 
Rowe  B.  Sanderson,  Tanner,  $47,927. 
Eargrave  Brothers,  Madison,  $46,438. 
Dan  Atkinson,  Madison,  $45,662. 
Thomas  H.  Vann,  Capshaw,  $41,851. 
Glennes  V.  Moore,  BeUe  Mlna,  $40,672. 
R.  W.  Anderson  &  Sons.  Decatur,  $40,638. 
Fred  WUUam  Hays,  Athens,  $37,735. 
Orover  C.  Lawson,  Jr..  Athens,  $36,586. 
John  D.  Anderson.  Madison.  $36,480. 
LuclUe  P.  Bowles.  Belle  Mina.  $36,436. 
C.  D.  Downs,  Madison,  $34,328. 
Henry  Charles  Baucom,  Madison,  $33,688. 
Robert  Horace  Marks,  Athens.  $32,101. 
Darden  Brldgeforth.  Tanner,  $32,053. 
McDonald  Farms,  Inc.,  Madison,  $30,090. 
Thomas  C.  Downs,  Tanner,  $39,620. 
Vester  M.  Leonard,  Tanner,  $29,418. 
L.  V.  Moore,  Tanner,  $29,134. 


Glenn  Black,  Athens,  $28,835. 
James  T.  Sanderson,  Harvest,  $28,820. 
Winfred  Barron,  Athens,  $28,127. 
Jamee  P.  Grooms,  Athens,  $27,815. 
Olln  E.  Shaw,  Athens,  $27,148. 
Ephralm  L.  Laxson,  Athens,  $27,074. 
James  Morris  Black,  Athens,  $26,842. 
J.  Howard  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Elkmont,  $26,634. 
Stanley  H.  Menefee,  Athens,  $26,239. 
Pettus  Menefee,  Harvest,  $26,201. 
WUUam  Henry  Stewart,  Jr.,  Madison, 
$23,922. 
Anderson  Farms,  Inc.,  Decatur,  $23,341. 
Kenneth  Carter,  Elkmont,  $21,516. 
Horace  L.  Devaney,  Madison,  $20397. 
Joe  D.  Anderson,  Madison,  $20,560. 
Withers  C.  Peebles,  MooresvUle,  $20,512. 
Total  payees  in  oounty  (38)   $1,304,2033. 

Ixywndes  County 

B.  C.  Rhyne,  Benton,  $73,690. 

G.  T.  Meadows,  Sr.,  St.  Clair,  $65,669. 
HarreU,  Hammonds,  HaynevUle,  $49,601. 
O.  P.  Woodruff,  Lowndesboro,  $44,411. 
Howard    Payne    Meadows,    Lowndesboro, 
$27,642. 

C.  H.  Rhyne,  Benton,  $27,276. 
Fred,  W.  HoUaday,  Tyler,  $26,911. 

George     Marlow     Reese,     Jr.,     BurkvlUe. 
$25,261. 

Mattle  Ruth  Mealing,  HaynevUle,  $31,741. 
Total  payees  In  county  (9)  $361,062. 

Macon  County 
A.  L.  Lazenby,  Jr.,  Auburn,  $44,906. 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Torbert  &  Sons,  Opellka,  $36,011. 
P.  C.  Thompson,  Shorter,  $35,385. 
Robert  F.  Walters.  Jr.,  Auburn,  $28,270. 
Segrest  Bros.,  Shorter,  $28,036. 
S.  T.  Sego,  Jr.,  Tuskegee,  $27,908. 
Ben   W.    Walker,   Shorter,   $27,480. 
James  L.  Klrby,  Notasulga,   $33,916. 
Total  payees  in  county  (8)  $261,912. 

Madison  County 
Douglass  &  Vandlver,  Madison,  $74,186. 
Ray  Vandlver,  New  Market,  $71,916. 
WUburn  B.  Douglass,  HuntsvUle,  $66,886. 
John  W.  McCrary,  MadlEon,  $64,694. 
W.  Homer  Tate.  HuntsvlUe,  $68,140. 
Carl  A.  Winiams.  Madison.  $63,236. 
Hunter  Brothers,  FayettevlUe,  $48,610. 
Robert  L.  Pickens,  Madison,  46,357. 
James  E.  Patterson,  Jr.,  HuntsvUle,  $44,431. 
John  W.  League,  Toney.  40,328. 
Donald  Sublett,  Harvest,  $39,422. 
Tyler  Denton,  Harvest,  $39,216. 
Dock  Murphy,  Madison,  $33,829. 
Tom  E.  Lowery,  Madison.  $35,990. 
Everett  Jones,  Flintville,  $33,363. 
Wade  A.  Hubert,  New  Market,  $30,986. 
M.  E.  Moore,  Toney,  $30,786. 
Jack  T.  Cllft,  Madison,  $30,369. 
Samuel  J.  Darwm  m,  HuntsvUle,  $29,143. 
Wesley  Thomas,  HuntavlUe,  $28,576. 
Sam  Harris,  Jr.,  HuntsvUle.  $28,086. 
Clayton  fencer  &  Charles  Patt.  Merldlan- 
vlUe,  $27,836. 

Kenneth  Pike,  Harvest,  $37,686. 

John  T.  Acuff,  Madison,  $27,106. 

Don  Martin,  Madison,  $26,494. 

Claude  N.  Buchannan,  HuntsvUle,  $36,410. 

Eugene  O.  Lowery,  Madison.  $36,134. 

Robert  M.  DavlB,  New  Market,  $26,131. 

OrvlUe  H.  Eesllnger,  Elora,  $26,981. 

John  W.  Hays,  Ourley,  $25,672. 

Glenn  Miirphy,  Madison,  $25,400. 

W.  B.  Spears,  New  Hope,  $25,127. 

Donald  Spencer,  Madison,  $26,110. 

Orady  Abemathy,  Toney,  $25,088. 

Allen  Bragg,  Toney,  $24,633. 

WUUam  R.  Rodman.  HuntsvUle,  $24378. 

Robert  L.  Taylor,  Harvest,  $34377. 

WlUiam  A.  Brockway,  HuntsvlUe,  $34,308. 

Dennis  O.  Bragg.  Toney.  $24,112. 

A.  D.  Whltworth,  Madison,  $34,071. 

Carlton  Ikard,  Miullson,  $24,069. 

MUlard  L.  Sanderson,  Toney,  $33,660. 

N.  L.  Reynolds,  HuntsvlUe,  $23,370. 

E.  R.  Howard,  Toney,  $33,993. 

Glenn  Oampb^,  Toney,  $23,680. 

Howard  Gray  Co.  Inc.,  New  Market,  $23,563. 


Ronald  Vaughn,  HuntsvUle,  $21,936. 
Aaron  rienUng  &  Sons,  HuntsvUle,  $21,068. 
New  Market  Agriculture  Chemical  Co.,  New 
Market,  $30,964. 

Edmund  Payne,  New  Market,  $20306.    , 
W.  L.  Sanderson,  Jr.,  Harvest,  $20338. 
WlUlam  H.  Gray,  New  Market.  $30,817. 
C.  A.  Smith,  Sutomertown,  $20366. 
WaUwood  Farm,  HiintsvUle,  $20,506. 

C.  Q.  Lowery,  Madison,  $20,134. 

Total  payees  in  county  (66)   $1,746,666. 

Marengo  County 
James  W.  Glass.  Faundale.  $38,934. 
Ed  Bobbltt,  Browns,  $29,536. 
William  O.  Rentz,  Myrtlewood,  $22375. 
Allan  Ramsey,   Sweet  Water,   $23,270. 
Stewart  D.  McKnlght,  Dayton,  $30,010. 
Total  payees  in  county   (6),  $133,326. 

Marlon  County 
B.  W.  RolUns,  HanUlton,  $35,608. 

Marshall  County 

Carman  Maze,  Arab,  •34,798. 

Harold  Burnett,  OuntersvlUe,  $26,977. 
Robert  L.  Haynes,  Arab,  $25,957. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3),  $86,732. 

Monroe  Oounty 
Maston  &  Bibbs  Mlms,  Urtah,  $37,918. 
Owen  Dawson,  E^xcel,  $20,598. 
Carson  House,  Jr.,  Uriah,  $20,017. 
Total  payees  in  county   (3),  $68,533. 

Montgomery  County 
W.  H.  McLemore,  Montgomery,  $69,310. 
T.  O.  McLemore,  Montgomery,  $35,778. 
A.  J.  McLemore,  Jr.,  Montgomery,  $25346. 
T.  W.   OUver,  Montgomery,  $21392. 
Total  payees  in  county   (4),  $151326. 

Morgan  County 
Percy  Sharp,  Decatur,  $28,269. 
Royce  Sims,  Decatur,  $24,387. 
Gorman  M.  Braswell,  Decatur,  $23,599. 
Howard  Mlllsap,  Danville,  $23,196. 
BlUy  J.  Crowe,  DanvUle,  $22378. 
W.  Aaron  Beaver,  SomervlUe,  $22,607. 
John  B.  SeweU,  Trinity,  $21,796. 
Curtis  Stroup,  DanvUle,  $21,660. 
Total  payees  In  county  (8) ,  $188,390. 

Perry  County 
J.  C.  Moore  Mercantile  Co.,  Marlon,  $66,672. 
T.  J.  Jones,  Sprott,  $30357. 
James  Taylor,  E^rott,  $20,735. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $117,664. 

Pickens  County 
J.  A.  Hanson,  Hamilton,  $42,639. 
W.  B.  Peebles,  Jr.,  AUcevlUe,  $28,029. 
Thomas  Parker,  AllcevUle,  $23,943. 
Klrksey  Co.,  AlloevlUe,  $23,208. 
Roy  Goodwin.  AllcevUle,  $22,682. 
Jamie  M.  SummervUle,  AUcevlUe,  $32,433. 
Abrams  &  Oarrlss,  AllcevUle,  $21 372. 
Total  payees  in  county  (7) ,  $184,206. 

Russell  County 
J.  Wayne  Mott,  Plttsvlew,  $24,349. 
George  M.  Adams,  Columbus,  $21,748. 
James  M.  MUes,  Fort  Mitchell,  $21,206. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $67302. 

Shelby  County 

D.  E.  Morris,  HarpersvlUe,  $40,820. 
L.  B.  L.  Ranch,  WllsonvUle,  $33,611. 
John  D.  Kldd,  HarpersvUle,  $27366. 
John  M.  Thompson,  Vincent,  $26,634. 
Total  payees  in  county  (4) ,  $128,081. 

St.  Clair  County 
Norrls  K.  Waltee,  HarpersvUle,  $30,401. 

Sumter  County 
W.  A.  Oanguet  Estate,  Cuba,  $20,368. 
Talladega  County 

Robert  M.  OambreU,  Talladega,  $35,078. 
James  D.  Robinson,  Sylacauga,  $26,668. 
Clyde   A.  Walker,  Cropwell.   $36,631. 
French  Junior  Pniltt,  Talladega,  $38,033. 
Oleon  M.  Hawkins.  Oxford,  $31,117. 
8.  F.  Tanner,  Sylacauga,  $30,433. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $153,824. 
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TaUapooaa  County 
WUUam     M.     WiUeoer,     Bast     TaUau^. 

James  E.  Davis.  East  Tallaoee.  $37,733. 
WllUttm  E.  Crockett,  East  Tallaasee.  $3^,- 
660. 

O.  W.  Bradahaw.  Caoip  HIU.  $30306. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  $146^0. 

Tuscaloosa  Countf 
J.  li.  Harper.  Northport,  $48,363. 
D&rden  D.  Barton.  Ralph.  $4Sj}46. 
Joe  Rice.  Jr.,  Northport,  $40333. 
Henry  Hloe,  Nortbport,  $35,901. 
netcher  Barnes,  Northport,  $34,807. 
Splller  Farms,  Tuacalooea,  $22,178. 
J.  E   Walker,  Jr.,  Berry,  $21,672. 
Floyid  Hughes,  Jr.,  Samantho,  $20,814. 
Total  payees  in  county  (8),  $347,293. 

Walker  County 
Hoyt  Bagwell.  Empire,  $21,227. 
Washington  County 
Nelson  Be<lsole  Moeeley,  Leroy,  $26>I6. 

Wilcox  County 
H.  H.  Wilkinson  &  Son.  Gastonburg.  $3i,- 
254. 
Raymond  Pharr,  Cby,  $26395. 
Total  payees  In  county   (2)   $51,949. 
Total  payees  In  State  (397),  $13,a834'7». 

ASIZONA 

Cochise  County 
BlU  miburn.  Bowie.  $135,041. 
Air  B.  Clarldge.  Safford.  $110,499. 
Kln&rd  Bros..  Wlllcox.  $74,437. 

E.  V.  Hart,  WlUcox.  $71,124. 
MonUerth  Farms.  Bowie.  $68,114. 
Smith  Bros..  Pearce,  $66,696. 
Floyd  Robbs.  WUlcox.  $64,684. 
Edward  Barnes.  San  Simon,  $63,482. 
Buckner  &  Kldd,  WUlcox.  $54,488. 
Alvln  E.  RatUff.  San  Simon,  $51,046. 
Jack  Robison  tc  Sons.  WlUcox.  $48,717. 
Wicks  Ranches.  Bowie,  $45,919. 
Leroy  Pierce.  WlUcox.  $44,777. 
Charles  Wade.  Bowie.  $42,542. 
Delbert  Motes,  WlUcox,  $42,284. 
Frank  C.  Hale,  Eloy,  $41,782. 
Roy  Lee  Young.  WUlcox,  $41,570. 
Ernest  L.  White.  Jr..  Elfrlda.  $41333. 

F.  L.  Heldel,  Lovlngton,  $37,192. 
W.  R.  Grimes,  WlUcox,  $37,175. 
Horace  Jackson,  San  Simon,  $36,642. 
A.  L.  Reenlk.  Frlona.  $36,450. 
Eaton,  Fruit  Co..  Inc..  WlUcox.  $36,284, 
V.  C.  Smith.  Elfrlda.  $35,602. 
Louis  Cooper.  Elfrlda.  $34,839. 
J.  C.  Dunagan.  Wlllcox.  $34,788. 
J.  B.  Stevenson.  Pearce,  $34,598. 
Marvin  Holmes.  Wllloox.  $33,701. 
Noel  Curry.  Elfrlda.  $33,198. 
Boyd  Smith.  WlUcox.  $29,954. 
Oerald      P.      Schoenfelder,      Minneapolis, 

$27,924. 

Jack  Graham.  Cochise.  $27,200. 

Gareth  R.  Hardy.  San  Simon,  $26,847. 

Ray  Yamasakl,  WUlcox,  $26,074. 
.  Tx.  Gr.  Storage  Co.,  WUlcox.  $25,855. 

Barney  Farms.  Safford.  $25,366. 

Charles  Klmzey.  WUlcox,  $23,986. 

J.  F.  Schmelzla.  WlUcox.  $23,887. 

David  Fowler.  WlUcox.  $23,666. 

Rober  A.  Hale.  Eloy.  $22,967. 

Clyde  Rlchlns.  Animas.  $22,870. 

Thomas  W.  Cooke.  Jr..  Bowie.  $21,601. 

Harlan  E.  Scbaffert,  WUlcox.  $21,639. 

Marvin  Lamar  Barnes,  San  Simon.  $213|5. 

Joe  H.  Hedges.  Elfrlda.  $20,919. 

Total  payees  In  county  (45)  $1,889,911. 
Coconino  County 

Red  HUI  Sheep  Co.,  Wlckenbvtrg,  $29,110. 
Graham  County 

Melvln  R.  Bryce.  Pima,  $62,537. 

Angel  Escobedo.  Safford,  $39,431. 

Ewart  T.  Lee.  Thatcher.  $34,533. 

Norman  Welker.  Safford,  $32,647. 

Olen  Lay  ton.  Thatcher,  $31,594. 


Howard  and  Carter,  Pima.  $31,289. 
Ray  Aider  and  Sons,  Pima.  $29,822. 
Omer  J.  Smith.  Central.  $29,548. 
Daley  Brothers,  Thatcher.  $28,915. 
Zenos  Howard,  Safford.  $27,667. 
Ned  Daley,  Thatcher,  $27,450. 
AUred  Brothers,  Thatcher,  $26,449. 
Arden  J.  Palmer,  Thatcher,  $25,167. 
Von  and  Norman  Hancock,  Pima,  $24,706. 
Eldon  Palmer,  Thatcher,  $24,408. 
Verle  Palmer,  Thatcher,  $23,126. 
VerdeU  Howard,  Thatcher,  $22,675. 
F.  X.  Farm  &  Ranch,  Safford,  $22,424. 
Guy  Anderson.  Safford.  $21,027. 
Total  payees  in  county  (19)  $565,403. 

Greenlee  County 

Adrian  Rlchlns.  Duncan.  $38,311. 
Maricopa  County 

Farmers  In  v.  Co.,  Sahuarlta.  $865,776. 

Youngker  Farms,  Buckeye,  $431,641. 

Goodyear  Farms,  Litchfield  Park.  $333,724. 

Southmountatn  Farms,  Inc.,  Laveen.  $246,- 
231. 

Shumway  Enterprises,  Queen  Creek.  $203.- 
336. 

Community  Oln,  Scottsdale,  $190,225. 

Roscoe  Farm  Corp,  Scottsdale,  $174,115. 

Martorl  Bros..  Glendale,  $171,479. 

WaddeU  Ranch  Co.,  WaddeU,  $169,957. 

Carl  Weller,  Phoenix,  $163,697. 

J.  L.  Hodges  Farming  Co.,  Buckeye,  $162,- 
464. 

Leyton  Woolf .  Glendale,  $149,490. 

Bruce  B.  Hardesty,  Buckeye,  $140,147. 

Hugh  Bennett,  Buckeye,  $138,507. 

Arena  Co.  at  Ariz..  Glendale,  $133,068. 

Travis  H.  Jones.  Buckeye,  $131,812. 

J.  L.  Golightly.  Jr.,  Mesa,  $131,671. 

Morrison  Bros..  Hlgley,  $130,273. 

Jordan  &  Coplen.  Laveen.  $122,862. 

W.  A.  Helden  &  Son.  Buckeye.  $119,580. 

Harris  Cattle  Co.,  Queen  Creek,  $119,188. 

Chatham   Farms  Inc..   Glendale,  $119,127. 

Davis  Ranch  Co..  Chandler  Hts..-  $113,343. 

Woodrow  Lewis.  Chandler.  $113,342. 

L.  R.  Layton.  Chandler,  $110,100. 

Gladden  Farms,  Cashion,  $107,428. 

Hardesty  Bros.,  Buckeye,  $104,282. 

Barney  Mecham,  Queen  Creek.  $99,485. 

Power  Ranches.  Inc..  Hlgley.  $99,105. 

WaUace  Bales,  Buckeye,  $96,883. 

Skousen  &  Hastings,  Queen  Creek,  $96,390. 

C.  W.  Neely.  GUbert.  $95,437. 
Alan  B.  Melton.  Buckeye,  $95,327. 

F.    H.    Hogue    Prod.    Co.,   Lltchfldd   Park. 
$94,101. 

F.  C.  Layton.  ToUeeon.  $94,006. 

Baskett  Farms.  Inc..  Glendale.  $93,503. 

Pierce  &  Pierce  Farms.  GUa  Bend,  $93,457. 

J.  V.  Pace.  Chandler.  $92,387. 

H.  L.  Anderscwi.  Peoria,  $91,856. 

RhodeU  Farms.  Inc..  Avondale,  $91,060. 

John  »£.  Wmiams.  Jr.,  Laveen,  $90,548. 

WUllam  Hardlson.  Palo  Vwrle.  $85,756. 

ceo  Farms.  Inc.,  Glendale.  $84,781. 

Ben  Rlggs  &  Son.  Chandler.  $84,301. 

Allen   F.    BeUuzzl.   Avondale,   $82,643. 

Gomez  &  Pltrat.  Phoenix.  $80,196. 

Delmar  &  Brwln  John.  Buckeye,  $79,244. 

King.  Farms.  Buckeye.  $79,071. 

Earl  S.  Dobeon.  Chandler.  $79,060. 

Sutton  Bros.  Phoenix,  $77,822. 

OUa  River  Farms  Inc  .  Buckeye.  $77,049. 

Myrtle   L.   Bartson.   Mesa.    $76596. 

F.  M.  GorreU.  Buckeye,  $74,346. 

S.  &  P.  Farms.  Inc..  Bend.  $74,325. 

Jacob  8.  Stephens.  Buckeye.  $73,929. 

Lee  Wong  Farms.  Inc..  Glendale.  $73,503. 

D.  &  R.  Farms.  Chandler.  $72,504. 
Dougherty  Ranch.  Phoenix,  $72,163. 
Paul  Smith,  Buckeye.  $71,054. 
Moore  &  Taylor.  WaddeU.  $67,750. 
Phil  Ladra.  Glendale,  $67,683. 
Fridenmaker  Farms.  Phoenix.  $67,678. 
J.  S.  Hoopoe.  Chandler,  $64,839. 

Bell,  Road  Farms,  Peoria.  $63,341. 
George    Knapple.    Phoenix.    $63,060. 
Ed  Ambrose.  Buckeye,  $63,437. 
Donald  Wlecbens.  Olendale,  $61,843. 


Joe  A..  Sheely,  ToUeson,  $61,611. 

Gertrude  Conway.  Phoenix.  $61,637. 

Ted  Hazen.  Buckeye,  $61,450. 

Jon  A.  Tucker,  Buckeye,  $59,574. 

James  M.  Hamilton.  Chandler,  $58,152, 

D.  L.  Hadley,  Chandler,  $67,591. 

Arrowhead  Ranches.  Glendale.  $67367. 

A.  Tumbling  T.  Ranch,  Goodyear,  $66362. 

J.  R.  Tucker,  Buckeye,  $66376. 

Sossaman  Farms,  Hlgley,  $55,732. 

Joe  Blckman,  Peoria.  $56,538. 

Jewell  Turner  Farms,  Buckeye,  $56,416. 

Tommy  WheeUs,  Maricopa,  $54,745. 

Sam  Cambron.  Buckeye,  $54,497. 

Holly,  Ranch,  Buckeye,  $54,373. 

Arid  Zone  Farms,  Phoenix,  $54,357. 

Percy  L.  Smith,  Peoria,  $64,180. 

Garcia  Farms  Ptns..  ToUeson,  $52,690. 

Dobson   &   Patterson.   Mesa,   $62,409. 

Wh.  O.  Brandon.  Chandler,  $51,646. 

O.  R.  Rogers.  Laveen.  $51,634. 

United  Fruit  Prod.,  Inc.,  Olendale.  $61370. 

Lone  Butte  Ranches,  Gilbert,  $50,708. 

W.  H.  Jarnagln,  Peoria.  $60,650. 

R.  &  J.  J.  Blasdell  Ptshp.,  Phx.,  $49311. 

Maricopa  Stake  Los.  Queen  Creek,  $49,678. 

R.  D.  Layton,  Goodyear,  $49,179. 

F.  D.  Layton,  Thatcher,  $49,179. 
Turner  Ranches.  Mesa.  $49,133. 
Earl  C.  Recker  Co.,  Mesa,  $47,174. 
Az  Cottonseed.  Phoenix.  $46,830. 
Win  Farms,  Phoenix.  $46,860. 

Ray  &  Wayne  VanoedeU,  Cashion,  $46,623. 
Kenly  Farms.  Phoenix.  $46,535. 
Jerome  Thompson,  Dateland.  $46,511. 
Ed  Poet  Realty,  Phoenix,  $46,796. 
Reed  J.  Kerby.  Chandler,  $45,284. 
Desert  Carmel  Dev.  Caea  Grande.  $45,168. 
Rudolph  John-aon,  Olendale.  $45,084. 
Queen  C.  R.  Pot  &  Cold  St.  Co..  Queen 
Creek,  $44,806. 

J.  L.  Woolf .  Phoenix.  $44,699. 
John  D.  Hamilton,  Chandler.  $43,933. 
Wallace  Thelanrier,  Tempe,  $43,863. 
Stanley  McDenlel.  ToUeson,  $43316. 
W.  H.  Miller.  Chandler,  $43,734. 
W.  P.  Haggard  &  Som,  Laveen,  $42,719. 
Trimble  Farms.  Tempe.  $42,701. 
Germain  H.  Ball,  Phoenix,  $42,497. 

G.  K.  Sasser.  Phoenix,  $42,004. 
litchflrid    Land    &    Dev.    Co.,    Phoenix, 

$41,579. 

H.  W.  Porterfleld.  Btickeye,  $41,461. 
Polly  Getzurller.  Casa  Grande,  $41,431. 
Lehl  B.  Palmer.  Meao,  $41,270. 
J.  A.  &  R.  Blasdell,  Litchfield  Park.  $40,780. 
John  Pomes,  Buckeye,  $39369. 
Versluls  Ranches.  Chandler,  $38,901. 
Hayden  Farms.  Inc..  Buckeye,  $38,780. 
Richard  Evans,  Tempe,  $38338. 
Gorden  Cameron  Estate.  Buckeye.  $373*" 
R.  R.  Wood,  Avondale,  $37,763. 
Jack  Barnes.  Chandler,  $37,422. 
West  Valley.  Stratford,  $37328. 
Leo  C.  Smith  Farms,  Phoenix,  $36,851. 
Henry  P.  Backer.  Chandler.  $36,708. 
Kempton  &  Snedlgar,  Tempe,  $36,627. 
O.  E.  McGlnty,  Buckeye.  $36,091. 
Grant  Vaughn  Ellsworth,  Mesa,  $35,984. 
James  Marloneaux  Buckeye,  $35,861. 
C.  H.  Willis,  Est.,  Chandler,  $35,601. 
Cheatham.  Dairy,  Inc.,  Laveen,  $35,126. 
Joe  Bob  Neely.  Tempe.  $34,700. 
Robert  L.  Cook.  Glendale.  $34,630. 
Kenneth  R.  Burnett,  Glendale.  $34,129. 
Bartlett  Heard  Co.,  Phoenix,  $33,803. 
R.  M.  Hume,  ToUeson.  $33,540. 
Chet  John  &  Sons.  Glendale.  $33,466. 
Jack  Palmer,  Chandler,  $33,363. 
Nichols  Farms,  Buckeye,  $32,868. 
Max  Fuller.  Chandler.  $32,512. 
Paradise  Sheep  Co..  Phoenix,  $32,252. 
Howard  <5c  Ronald  Henry,  Buckeye,  $32,238 
B3rron  Patterson,  Peoria,  $32,216. 
Premon  Coker.  Jr..  Buckeye,  $31,704. 
Marlon  I.  Vance,  Tempe.  $31,694. 
Howard  Lydlc,  Peoria,  $31,412. 
Norman  Knox,  Chandler.  $31,357. 
Rainbow  Ranches,  Scottsdale,  $31388. 
Uoyd  Martin.  Buckeye.  $30,966. 
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Bala  Singh,  Olendale,  $30,386. 
Radius  A.  Hudson,  Laveen,  $30,166. 
Delbert  Beyer,  Buckeye,  $30,168. 
Pleher   Miller   Hay   &   Dev.    Co.,   GUbert, 
$30,088. 
Oarl  Mumme,  Arlington,  $29,964. 
Ikpil  Sheep  Co.,  Litchfield  Park,  $29,634. 
GUbert  Turner,  Buckeye.  $29,595. 
WUllam  Wade.  Goodyear,  $29,818. 
Robert  Ellsworth,  Queen  Creek,  $28,469. 
A  Lazy  T  Cattle  Co.,  Arlington,  $29,365. 
Geo.  &  Myrtle  Velt,  Peoria.  $29,232. 
Otto  B.  Neely,  Gilbert,  $29,057. 
Sanders  Farms,  Hlgley,  $28,999. 
Gary  Feezor,  Mesa,  $28,986. 
Jack  M.  Schnepf,  Queen  Creek,  $28,932. 
Sands  Trading  Co.,  Olendale,  $28,909. 
J.  B.  HIU,  Buckeye,  $28,681. 
Wayne  Weller,  Phoenix.  $28,406. 
L.  M.  Pace,  GUbert,  $28,276. 
Roach  &  Baker.  Peoria,  $27,816. 
Richard  Mayfleld,  Buckeye,  $27,792. 
James  M.  Shahan,  Gilbert.  $27,783. 
Citrus  Hts.  Farms.  Temple.  $27,737. 
Robert  W.  Edwards.  Olendale.  $27,654. 
Centennial  Farms,  Delano,  $27,105. 
E.  G.  Rhodes.  Avondale,  $27,060. 
Raymond  Cook,  Glendale,  $26,993. 
R.  W.  Cheatham,  Laveen,  $26,902. 
John  Tolmachoff,  Glendale,  $26,162. 
Hugh  L.  Gleszl,  GUbert,  $26,153. 
WaddeU  Farnrjs,  Glendale,  $25,851. 
M.  B.  Sanders,  Palo  Verde,  $25,774. 
John  D.  Vance,  Chandler,  $26,741. 
Alex  &  John  Oonovaloff,  ToUeson,  $25,678. 
E.  W.  Hudson,  Jr.,  Tempe,  $25,482. 
Richard  Rogers,  ToUeson,  $25,163. 
Emory  J.  Hurley  Est.,  Phoenix,  $26,070. 
L.  M.  Conner,  Olendale.  $25,067. 
Wayne  Freeman,  Mesa,  $25,049. 
W.  T.  Jarnagln,  Sr.,  Avondale,  $24,956. 
John  T.  Sharrltt,  Phoenix.  $24,891. 
Melvln  J.  Curtis.  Mesa.  $24,823. 
Kubelsky  Est.,  Scottsdale,  $24,808. 
B}mest  E.  Hawes.  Queen  Creek  .$24,223. 
Ohaco  Sheep  Co.,  Phx,  $24,010. 
Chris  Peterson,  Chandler,  $23,797. 

E.  Oarth  Lamb,  Gilbert,  $23,593. 
Donald  L.  Blsslnger.  Peoria,  $23,162. 
John  James  Anderson,  Chandler,  $23,038. 
Sheep  Spring  Sheep  Co.,  Mesa,  $22,830. 

J.  A.  Wood  Co.,  ToUeson,  $22,612. 

Arthur  E.  Price,  Chandler,  $22,531. 

S.  W.  Hansen,  Buckeye,  22,431. 

B.  F.  Youngker,  Sr.,  Buckeye,  $22,381. 

Chas  F.  Youngker.  Buckeye.  $23,374. 

Ben  P.  Youngker,  Jr.,  Buckeye,  $22,374. 

John  Butler  &  Son,  Phoenix,  $22,324, 

Ivy  Estate,  Phx,  $22,257. 

Collier  Schulke,  Cashion,  $22,173. 

Bob  Stump,  Phoenix,  $21,927. 

George  Pew,  Mesa,   $21,864. 

Peterson  Farms.  Inc..  GUbert.  $21,671. 

The  Taylor  Co.,  ToUeson.  $21,553. 

F.  A.  WUden.  Goodyear.  $21,535. 
BlU  R.  Moore,  Olendale,  $21,530. 
Russell  Badley,  Peoria,  $21369. 
MUford  Hutchison,  Glendale,  $21,320. 
AJa  Sheep  Co.,  Buckeye,  $21,193. 

H.  C.  McOarlty,  Peoria,  $21,050. 

Ray  KUllan,  Mesa,  $20,857. 

Tom  WaddeU,  Glendale,  $20,836. 

Verl  Peterson,  Chandler,  $20,636. 

Ivan  Rex,  Avondale,  $20,552. 

BasUlo  AJa,  Buckeye,  $20,428. 

Jerald  Carpenter,  Gilbert,  $20,363. 

Jackson  Bogle,  Chandler,  $20328. 

Wayne  A.  Enloe,  Chandler,  $20,231. 

John  S.  McDanlel,  ToUeson,  $20304. 

Geo.  D.  ElUngson,  Tempe,  $20,l«i. 

Total  payees  In  County  (234) ,  $14,167,8«o. 

Mohave  County 
Eldon  K.   Parish,  Mohave  VaUey,   $68,667. 

Pima  County 
BKW  Farms  Inc.,  Marana,  $423377. 
John  Kal.  Marana,  $189,505. 
Growers  Finance  Gin,  Marana,  $167,543. 
C  &  W  Ranchers,  Inc.,  Marana.  $105,413. 
J.  Boyd  White,  Marana,  $105321, 


Avra    Land/Cattle    Co.,    Tucson,    $92,093. 
David  An  way,  Marana.  $81,272. 
Ludd  Payne,  Marana.  $72,628. 
Dan  W.  Clarke,  Tucson,  $59322. 
Mldvale  Farm  Co..  Tucson.  $59342. 
Gladden  Farms.  Marana,  $55,906. 
Harvey  Davison,  Eloy,  $64,414. 
WalUs  Farms  Inc.,  Marana,  $53,592. 
J.  R.  Norton  Co.,  Olendale,  $50,470. 
Watson  Farms,  Marana,  $60,413. 
Buck  Sam  Chu,  Marana,  $44,189. 
Pat  Tucker,  Jr.,  Marana,  $41,201. 
Woodrow  Jarvls.  Tucson,  $41,124. 
Evco  Farms,  Inc.,  Synd.,  Marana,  $37,017. 
James  Kuen  Wong,  Marana,  $34,164. 
R.  G.  Buckclew,  Tucson,  $33,941. 
E.  C.  Barnett.  Marana.  $33,493. 
James  B.  White,  Jr.,  Marana,  $27,220. 
Vessey   Co.    of   Arizona,    Inc.,    El    Centre, 
Calif.,  $26,625. 

Flying  E  Bar  Cattle  Co.,  Marana,  $24366. 
Apex  Farms,  Inc.,  Synd.,  Marana.  $24,346. 
Calyco  Farms,  Inc.,  Marana.  $22,765. 
Edward  An  way,  Marana,  $22,408. 
H.  W.  Brlttaln,  Marana.  $22,086. 
SUverbell  Farms,  Tucson,  $21,890. 
lola  Cady,  Marana,  $20,159. 
Total  payees  In  county  (31) ,  $2,099.03. 

Pinal  County 

Klrby  Hughes,  Tucson,  $797,428. 

C  &  V  Growers,  Inc.,  Maricopa,  $543,677. 

Hamilton  Farms,  E3oy,  $470,834. 

Red  River  Land  Co.,  Stanfleld,  $416,260. 

Ak  Chin  Farms,  Maricopa,  $363,921. 

John  D.  Singh,  Oasa  Grande,  $359,340. 

Arizona  Farming  Co.,  Eloy,  $316,460. 

Bogle  Farms,  Inc.,  Chandler,  $302,361. 

GUa  River  Farms,  Sacaton.  $264,042. 

L  4  Ranches,  Inc.,  Queen  Creek,  $267,126. 

Rancho  Tlerra  Prleta,  Eloy,  $250,127. 

Southdown  McCarthy,  Eloy,  $223,020. 

Talla  Farms,  Inc.,  Stanfleld,  $195,426. 

W.  T.  Oolston  Farms,  Stanfleld,  $188,923. 

Thunderblrd  Farms,  Phoenix,  $176,361. 

Sun  VaUey  Growers,  Inc.,  Phoenix, 
$171,893. 

Greater  Arizona  Ranch,  Inc..  Arizona  City, 
$170,367. 

Flnley  Bros.,  OUbert,  $196,469. 

Jack  Ralston,  Maricopa,  $164,305. 

Plcacho  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  Casa  Grande, 
$162,635. 

J.  A.  Roberts,  Casa  Grande,  $147,359. 

Raymond  Schnepf,  Queen  Creek,  $144,234. 

R.  P.  Anderson,  Coolldge,  $142,973. 

WUbur  Wuertz.  Casa  Grande,  $139,346. 

Isom  &  Isom,  Casa  Grande,  $138347. 

Glenn  Lane,  CoUidge,  $137,098. 

Marcus  VandersUce,  Casa  Grande,  $128,846. 

Dxmn  Farms,  Maricopa.  $125,942. 

Duane  Ellsworth.  Chandler,  $123,077. 

Martin  Talla,  Stanfleld,  $122,307. 

Empire  Farms,  Eloy,  $113,524. 

Peter  J.  Robertson.  Coolldge.  $108,298. 

Combs  &  Clegg  Ranchs,  Inc.,  Queen  Creek, 
$105,185. 

L.  Z.  Farms,  Inc.,  Casa  Grande,  $103,713. 

Fred  Enke,  Casa  Grande,  $102,867. 

«iumway  Enterprises,  Queen  Creek, 
$102,458. 

Independent  Gin  Co.,  Casa  Grande, 
$99,831. 

H.  L.  Holland,  Coolldge.  $95,559. 

Chas.  Urrea  &  Sons,  Mesa,  $94,839. 

Couch  Bros.,  Maricopa,  $94,334. 

Dlwan  Ranches.  Inc.,  Casa  Grande.  $93,794. 

C.  J.  &  L.  Farms,  Stanfield,  $90,069. 

Arnold  HUI,  Chandler,  $88,116. 

Sunset  Ranchs,  Inc.,  Eloy,  $87,874. 

Anderson  Palmlsano  Farms,  Maricopa, 
$87,087. 

El  Dorado  Ranch,  Inc.,  Stanfleld,  $86,601. 

Alex  &  Norman  Pretzer,  Eloy,  $86,463. 

M.  &  W.  Farms,  Inc.,  Coolldge,  $82,041. 

Dan  C.  Palmer,  Coolldge,  $80,310. 

Robert  D.  Bechtel.  Coolldge.  $80,016. 

C.  Ray  Robinson.  Eloy,  $79,930. 

Rogers  &  Rogers,  Eloy,  $79,113. 

P.  S.  Thompson,  Eloy,  $76,454. 

A.  C.  T.  Ranches.  Inc.,  Eloy,  $75,942. 


John  Smith,  Maricopa,  $75,425. 

Prank  W.  Shedd,  Jr.,  Eloy.  $74311. 

Pinal  Farms,  Inc.,  Stanfleld,  $74,734. 

John  Dermer,  Casa  Grande,  $74,438. 

M.  &  S.  Ranchs,  Inc.,  Stanfleld.  $74,109. 

Bottleneck  Farms,  Stanfleld.  $71,275. 

Robert  W.  Brooks,  Queen  Creek,  $71323. 

Howard  Arthur  Wuertz,  Coolldge,  $71,033. 

Frank  Abate,  Maricopa,  $69,901. 

J.  H.  Farms,  Coolldge,  $69,886. 

J.  O.  Burns,  Eloy,  $69,096. 

Cameron  Sides,  Casa  Grande.  $69,065. 

Margie  L.  Hanna.  Coolldge,  $68,955. 

Era  Mae  Barnes,  Chandler,  $68,402. 

P.  W.  Vensel.  CooUdee.  $67,706. 

Rodney  Kleck,  Coolldge,  $67,338. 

Wm  E.  Foster,  Casa  Grande,  $66,713. 

Otlce  Self.  Stanfleld,  $66,635. 

K.  K.  Skousen.  Chandler,  $66,320. 

Ernest  McFarland,  Royal  Palms,  $65,638. 

Marathon  Farms,  Casa  Grande,  $65,430. 

Maricopa  Growers  Gin.  Maricopa,  $66,382. 

Merlin  HamUton,  Florence,  $66351. 

Tolby  &  BoulalB,  ToUeson,  $65,123. 

Noel  E.  Martin,  Casa  Grande.  $64,725. 

McFarland  &  Hanson  Rnchs,  Coolldge, 
$63,625. 

Buckshot  Farms,  Inc.,  Stanfleld,  $63,493. 

Brown  &  Hurt,  Casa  Grande,  $62,176. 

England  &  England,  Coolldge.  $60,789. 

Paul  OUerton,  Casa  Grande.  $60,692. 

Daley  tc  Bogle,  Casa  Grande,  $60,664. 

J.  R.  &  Velma  Urton,  Coolldge,  $60,369. 

Rex  Neely  Trst,  Chandler,  $60,366. 

CSC  Farms,  Inc..  Florence,  $59,411. 

D.  H.  Cole  &  Son.  Coolldge.  $58,512. 

R.  W.  Neely,  Florence,  $68,360. 

Jack  Nichols  Est.,  Maricopa.  $58,007 

C&A  Equipment  Co.,  Casa  Grande,  $56,860. 

Phil  Taber,  Casa  Grande,  $56,819. 

Blanco  Bros.,  Casa  Grande,  $56,508. 

Buford  Gladden,  Casa  Grande.  $56338. 

J.  B.  Johnston,  Phoenix,  $56,186. 

Koenig  Aviation,  Inc.,  Casa  Grande.  $56,406. 

Harold  L.  Barley,  Sr..  Casa  Grande,  $54,642. 

Earl  Lane  Estate,  Stanfield,  $53,970. 

Clifford  Hess,  Casa  Grande,  $53,046. 

Sunshine  Valley  Rnchs.,  Eloy,  $52,863. 

Max  Nichols  Farms,  Casa  Grande,  $61,936. 

Richard  Cniz,  Coolldge,  $61 ,878. 

Chanan  Singh  Est.,  Casa  Grande,  $61,664. 

Red  Eye  Farms  Inc.,  Stanfleld,  $51388. 

Plcacho  Buttes  Farms,  Casa  Grande,  $60,- 
547. 

Bartlett  Farms.  Inc.,  CooUdge,  $49312. 

Korlsen  &  Korlsen,  Stanfield,  $49,790. 

Elsberry  &  Nowell,  Coolldge,  $49,649. 

W.  D.  Storle,  Maricopa,  $49,207. 

Florence  Farms  Inc.,  Coolldge,  $49,123. 

H.  D.  Conner,  Peoria,  $48,907. 

Clyde  Lane,  McAllister,  $48,837. 

Paul  Pearce,  So.  Eloy,  $48,773. 

C.  P.  Honeycutt,  Maricopa,  $48,707. 

C.  W.  England,  Florence,  $48,205. 

Grant  E.  Peterson,  Coolldge.  $48,110. 

Dr.  P.  F.  Hartman.  Maricopa,  $47,789. 

Desert  Growers,  Inc.,  Queen  Creek,  $47,710. 

Jack  Grain,  Oasa  Grande,  $47,014. 

Barbara  Earley,  Casa  Grande,  $46382. 

Herman  k  Carl  Myers,  Casa  Grande,  $46,147. 

Robert  Ellsworth"  Queen  Creek,  $46,127. 

Delbert  Lewis,  Florence.  $45,820. 

Avra  Plantations,  Inc.,  Marana.  $45,443. 

Robert  A.  Taylor,  Florence,  $45,132. 

Santa  Cruz  Farms,  Inc.,  Eloy,  $44,988. 

Elole  Farms,  Inc.,  Tucson,  $44,110. 

W.  A.  Ladd.  Randolph,  $43,064. 

Howell  Wadsworth,  Casa  Grande,  $43,048. 

Jim  Pate,  Casa  Grande.  $42,395. 

Aulton  S.  Harris.  Stanfleld,  $42,227. 

Patrick  Talla,  Stanfleld,  $42,091. 

Warren  E.  Cox.  Eloy,  $42,069. 

W.  &  J.  Farms.  Stanfield.  $42,052. 

Roger  Goff,  Casa  Grande,  $41,424. 

C.  L.  Skousen  &  Son,  Coolldge,  $41,366. 

Robert  M.  Davis,  Casa  Grande,  $41,144. 

Carlton  Farms,  Inc.,  Casa  Grande,  $41,091. 

Rio  Bravo  Ranches,  Inc.,  Stanfleld,  $40,736. 

Agnes  K.  Beggs,  Casa  Grande,  $39,921. 

Debb  Stephens.  Casa  Grande.  $39,862. 

R.  P.  Cunningham,  Coolldge,  $39393. 
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Luis  Flores.  Arlsona  City,  $39,368. 

H.  L.  Kendrtck,  Eaoy.  •39.137. 

Larry  R.  Scott.  Arizona  Olty,  WS.Qai. 

S.  C.  McParland,  Coolldge,  (38.984. 

Cl&ude  H.  Evana,  Caaa  Grande,  t38.880. 

James  K.  Henness,  Cas«  Grande,  «38.877. 

Sheba  I.  Macey,  Soottsdale,  $38,276. 

C.  B.  Shlflet,  Coolldge,  $37,915. 

Leonard  Anderson,  Casa  Grande,  $37,668. 

Irene     McCown     Waugh,     Casa     Grande 
$37,447. 

Fred  R.  North,  Eaoy.  $37316. 

Thayer  A.  White,  Red  Rock.  $37,257. 

Bcheverrla    Feeding    Co.,     Casa     Grande 
$37,179. 

Wootan  &  Casey.  Bloy.  $36,711. 

Stanley  EUls,  CooUdge.  $36,685. 

Black  Land  Farms,  Inc..  Eloy,  $36,271. 

Kartaen  Broe..  St&nfleld,  $35,902. 

Wayne  Ray,  Caea  Grande.  $35,864. 

Parke   Gilbert   DBA   Elaine    FarmB,    Cam 
Grande,  $35,687. 

Tracy  Hutching.  Casa  Grande.  $35,668. 

Bin  Wawen,  Eloy,  $35,657. 

Paul  Deconlnck,  Uarloopa.  $36,347. 

Norman  Hagen,  Eloy,  $35,342. 

Dcf  Bar  Farms.  Casa  Grande.  $36,189. 

Mickey  A.  Clark.  Florence,  $34,778. 

Veco  Ranches.  Inc.,  Tolleson,  $34,495. 

Duncan  Butler,  Caaa  Grande.  $34,860. 

F.  O.  Bamee,  Coolldge,  $34,252. 

Mrs.  Dale  Comba  Queen  Creek.  $33,987. 

Guy  GUbert  Farms,  Caaa  Grande.  $33,482. 

Wales  Farms,  Inc.,  Queen  Creek,  $33,361. 

Wales  Ranches,  Inc.,  Queen  Creek,  $33,361. 

Ben  Scott  Bet.,  CboUdge.  $33,354. 

Hamilton  Farms,  Inc..  Chandler,  $33,266. 

Storey  Ranches,  Inc.,  Casa  Grande,  $33,194. 
^Davld  Pretzer.  Bloy,  $32,991. 
.  Raymond  Ford,  Coolldge,  $32,886. 

James  Condon.  Jr.,  Stanfleld,  $32,280. 

RoiMild  MlLLer.  Maricopa,  $31,403. 

M.  C.  Montgomery,  SootTtsdaie.  $30,968. 

M&rle  White,  Eloy,  $30,933. 

MH  Montgomery  Est.,  Scottsdale,  $30,722. 

Jay  Wllaon,  Casa  Grande,  $30,516. 

Louis  L.  Johnson.  Stanfleld.  $30,306. 

Harlan  Russell.  Casa  Grande.  $30,266. 
.  R.  C.  Goree,  CooUdge.  $30,134. 

Janle  Poonlan,  Yuba  City,  $30,044. 
{     R.  B.  Eteberry,  Coolldge,  $29,780. 

John  W.  Quflid,  Tucson,  $29,738. 
.      O.  Rob«rt  Ralston,  SUnfleld,  $29,663. 

Richard  La  PagUa,  Coolldge.  $29,681. 

Richard  M.  Daley,  Casa  Grande,  $29,100. 

Manterola  Trust,  Casa  Grande.  $28,929. 

Thomas  M.  Carlton.  Casa  Grande,  $28,586 

R.  W.  Tripp.  CooUdge.  $28,006. 

EmmeCt  Jobe,  Jr.,  Chandler,  $27,794. 

Carl  Tomklnson,  Casa  Grande,  $27,781. 

Wesley  D.  Hood,  Coolldge.  $27,675. 

John  Payne,  Florence,  $27,645.  j 

Emmett  Jobe,  Chandler,  $27,237. 

Edward  J.  Farrell.  Maricopa,  $27,195.  | 

J.  B.  Boblnette,  Casa  Grande.  $26,791.  j 

James  K.  Pew  Farms,  Queen  Creek,  $26,779J 

Anco  Dlst.,  Casa  Grande,  $26,764. 

H.  H.  Hanna.  Casa  Grande,  $26,441. 

Chester  Ethlngton.  Casa  Grande,  $26,167. 

S.  L.  Farms,  Inc.,  Stanflald,  $26,061.  j 

Santa  Cruz  Ent.,  Inc..  Eloy,  $26,981. 

Edward  C.  PraU,  Martoopa,  $26,939.  | 

Edward,  Nevltt.  Queen  Oreek.  $26,879. 

Virgil  Chandler.  Chandler,  $26,466. 

Walter  Gantzel,  Queen  Creek,  $24,936. 

Don  D.  Trekell,  Casa  Grande,  $24,467. 

Mutual  Farms,  Inc.,  Eloy,  $24,410. 

PbUlp  C.  Hanson,  CooUdge,  $24,384. 

Lynn  MorrlU,  Casa  Grande.  $24,375. 

Mitchell  Maddock,  Florence.  $24,067. 

R.  S.  DUon.  Sr..  CooUdge,  $23,902. 

Ellsworth  St  Kortsen.  Stanfleld.  $23,783. 

Earl  B.  Chandler,  Florence,  $23,687. 

Charles  E.  Wright,  Eloy,  $23,477. 

Woodman  Moore.  CooUdge,  $23,016. 

Paul  B.  Sexton,  Coolldge.  $23,016. 

AlTln  T.  Ethlngton.  Casa  Grande.  $22330. 

Cross  Mtn  Sheep  Co..  Casa  Grande.  $23,421 

Arthur  J.  Faul.  CooUdge,  $22389. 

Austin  Weddle.  Eloy.  $21,964. 

M.  W.  Neely,  Florence,  $31476. 


8.  T.  Pottebaum.  Casa  Grande.  $21,496. 

J.  W.  Blake.  Scottsdale.  $21,287. 

D.  St  D.  Farms.  Inc..  Queen  Creek.  $31,206. 

Frank  Graham.  CooUdge,  $21,177. 

Robert  Barnes,   Casa   Grande.  $21,008. 

J.  M.  Self,  Jr.,  Casa  Grande.  $21,018. 

Paul  J.  Prechel.  CooUdge,  $20307. 

H.  L.  Tom  Barley,  Jr.,  Chandler,  $20,143. 

Total  payees  In  county  (»40) ,  $17334,623. 

Yuma  County 
Barkley  Co.   of  Ariz.,  Somerton,   $364,269. 
Bruce  Church.  Inc..  Yuma,  $307,668. 
Desert  Ginning,  Blythe,  Cal.,  $199,404. 
Ben  Simmons,  Parker,  $176,856. 
Arthur  Blohm  Wellton,  $161,0;^. 
SherrUl  Lafollette,  Phoenix,  $155,558. 
Texas  HIU  Farms,  Yuma,  $147,868. 
Glen  Holt,  Parker,  $141318. 
Oral  Hunter,  Salome,  $136,715. 
W.  J.  Scott.  Yuma.  $133,406. 
D.  M.  Brown.  Phoenix,  $111,610. 
Earl  Hughes,  Qadsen,  $126,756. 
Woods  Co..  Yuma.  $111,160. 
Jr.  &  J.  W.  CuUlson.  Wellton.  $103,150. 
Mauldin  Mauldln,  Yuma,  $99,777. 
Winston  Farms.  Parker,  $98,328. 
C.  M.  S.  Farming  Co.,  Phoenix,  $87362. 
Dunn  Farms,  Yuma,  $JB5,799. 
California  Sturges  Gin  Co.,  Yuma,  $84,190. 
Fred  Nussbaumer,  Wellton,  $79,501. 
J.  W.  Olberg  Cattle  Co.,  Yuma,  $78,411. 
Arizona    Western    Ranches,    Inc.,    Bouse, 
$77339. 
Stanley  Snltzer,  Phoenix,  $76,880. 
M.  B.  Lee.  Somerton.  $76,737. 
Wenden  Farming  Co.,  Salome,  $66,988. 
M.  and  V.  Farms,  Ebrenberg.  $64,820. 
Wm.  M.  Harrison,  Yuma,  $64,406. 
O.  K.  Weeks  and  Son,  Somerton,  $64,100. 
J.  W.  Olberg  and  Son,  Yuma.  $63,918. 
Clayton  Farms.  Ehrenberg.  $62330. 
S.  H.  Sturges.  Yuma.  $60,256. 
Cuming  and  Sons,  Somerton.  $60,049. 
Peters  &  Nail.  Blythe.  Cai.,  $58,156. 
Ferguson  and  Sons.  Yuma.  $56,429. 
Clyde  Curry,  Somerton,  $55,495. 
Robert  Cockrlll.  Phoenix,  $54,766. 
Maricopa  Dust  Spray,  Maricopa,  $51,443. 
Wide  River  Fms,  Casa  Grande.  $61,245. 
C  and  V  Growers,  Inc.,  Maricopa.  $49318. 
Chrlsmer  Farms.  Parker,  $49,199. 
T.  W.  Williams,  Yuma,  $49,163. 
Hoffman  Enterprises,  Roll,  $48,485. 
Thorn  Blohm.  Wellton,  $48,322. 
W.  M.  Wootton,  Wellton,  $48,105. 
Henry  Leivas,  Poston,  $46,981. 
Wm.  Thacker,  Yuma.  $45,481. 
Pete  PasqulnelU,  Yuma,  $43,943. 
Cuming  Farms,  Inc.,  Somerton,  $43,080. 

C.  L.  Stephens.  Dateland.  $42,126. 
Keller  Farms,  Salome.  $40,871. 
Jack  Studer,  Parker.  $49,852. 
Oscar  Walls,  Wellton,  $39,563. 
Mcelhaney  Farms,  WeUton,  $38,022. 
Don  Andersen,  Wenden,  $37,762. 
Tom  Powell,  Roll,  $36,866. 
Manuel  Romo,  Parker,  $36,820. 

L.  W.  Simxnons.  Parker.  $35,711. 

Mark  and  Howard  Moore,  Yuma,  $36,046. 

Louie  Kehl.  Yuma,  $34,076. 

A.  C.  Cockrin,  Eloy,  $33,135. 

George  SUva.  Yuma,  $32,705. 

Gunther  &  Shirley.  Yuma,  $32,366. 

Clarence  Phillips.  Yuma.  $31,682. 

Moenk  Fletcher.  Wellton.  $31,616. 

Larry  Wlsby.  Roll,  $31,646. 

PhU  and  H.  D.  Sibley,  Somerton,  $31306. 

Marlon  Orlffln.  Somerton,  $29,456. 

Robert  Woodhouse,  Roll.  $28,981. 

Glen  Sturges,  Roll.  $28,061. 

Burnls.  Williams.  Yuma.  $27,741. 

DUlard  Engler,  Yuma.  $26,979. 

S.  E.  Musgrove.  Somerton,  $25,809. 

John  and  Jud  Ott,  Yuma,  $25,733. 

Mike  Martinez,  Jr.,  Parker.  $25395. 

Ben  Matthews.  Salome.  $25,394. 

D.  S.  Brosle.  WeUton.  $26,225. 
Jon  Nlckerson.  WeUton.  $24,116. 
BUI  Alcaida.  Parker.  $23,806. 
Jack  Ramsey,  Yuma,  $22361. 


J.  L.  Heard,  P.O.  Box  4578,  Yuma,  $31320 
JUn  Naquln,  P.O.  Box  38,  RoU,  $21301. 
Lee  Conaaul  Co.,  Box  761,  Yuma,  $31323. 
8.    and    W.    Ranches,    Box    1590,    Yuma, 
$21304. 

J.  L.  Breech,  R.R.  1,  Box  666,  Yuma,  $30,726. 

D.  S.  PhUUpe,  3410  4th  St.,  Yuma.  $30399. 
L.  A.  Johnson,  Somerton,  $20,621. 

Total   payees   In   county    (86),   $5,656366. 
Total   payees   In   State    (668),  $41336340. 

ABKANSAS 

Ashley  County 
Gus  Pugb  Sons,  Inc.,  Portland,  $104381. 
W.  W.  &  Earl  Cochran,  Portland,  $74,429. 
Bobby  Poster,  WiUnot,  $62378. 
BUly  E.  Scroggins,  Parkdale,  $46,811. 
WlUlam    B.    Deyampert,    WUmot,   $46,436. 
Kenneth     Rice     Farms     Inc.,     Montrose, 
$46338. 

Victor  Edwards,  Montrose,  $44,444. 

Jim  Young  Farms  Inc..  Portland,  $43,080. 

R.  E.  Lee,  Montrose,  $42304. 

Jack  Edwards  Inc.,  Montrose,  $38,602. 

E.  D.  Gregory  Com.pany,  Parkdale,  $38,562. 
CRC  Lyim  Inc.,   Montrose,  $37,969. 

W.  C.  Streeter,  Montrose,  $37357. 

Guy  Botsford  Inc.,  Portland,  $37,801. 

Klmb&U  Estate.  Little  Rock,  $37,371. 

James  H.  Gay.  Portland.  $35,884. 

Charles  E.  BrldeweU,  Montrose,  $34,794. 

Edith   Robinson  &  Martha  Rye.  England, 
$33,225. 

John  B.  CiUTle,  Wilmot,  $33,174. 

Norsworthy  &  Moyers,  Portland,  $31,590. 

John  H.  Ralph.  Parkdale,  $31,196. 

BUI  Gibbs,  Portland,  $31,074. 

Leroy  Haynes,  WUmot.  $30,023. 

Austin  Bordeaux.  Wilmot,  $28,428. 

B.  E.  Pl3her,  Portland,  $27,449. 

WiUiam  P.  HoUand,  Portland,  $25,819. 

William  L.  Johnson,  Wilmot,  $25,562. 

W.  W.  &  L.  M.  Brooks,  Montrose.  $26,373. 

Frances  D.  Wilson.  Montrose.  $22,943. 

W.  T.  Files,  Parkdale,  $22,103. 

Jamee  Baugh,  BoydeU,  $21,943. 

Ray  Maglothln,  Montrose,  $21,859. 

Madison  GUI  lam,  Portland,  $21,758. 

Fisher  Farms  Inc.,  Portland,  $21,538. 

Henry  S.  Morschhelmer,  Parkdale,  $20,661. 

John  W.  Splvey.  Hamburg,  $20,176. 

Total   payees   In   county    (36)    $1395,025. 
Chicot  County 

Handley  &  Dunavant.  Greenville,  $67,969. 

Keith  Brothers.  Lake  Village,  $62,306. 

Jimmy  R.  Pylate,  Eudora,  $54,617. 

Rosamond  Carpenter,  Lake  VUlage,  $49361. 

B.  St  V.  Pleronl,  Lake  VlUage,  $39,579. 

T.  P.  Borgognonl,  Lake  Village,  $39393. 

Oscar  L.  Crowe,  GreenvlUe,  $37,632. 

Yellow    Bayou    Pit.    Inc.,    Lake    Village, 
$37328. 

Don  Pylate,  Eudora,  $35,907. 

W.  R.  Smith,  Lake  Village,  $32,977. 

W.  T.  Dixon,  Eudora,  $32,586. 

Alvln  Ford,  St.,  Lake  Village.  $33317. 

Fred  Woodall,  Eudora,  $30,718. 

Ray  Black,  Lake  VUlage,  $30,342. 

A.  S.  Rocconl,  Lake  VlUage.  $29,746. 

Woodson  B.  Hays,  Eudora,  $27,138. 

A.  C.  Mazzantl,  Lake  VUlage,  $26,745. 

Burchfleld     Farms     Inc.,     Lake     VUlage, 
$26,519. 

W.  B.  Bynum  Cooperage  Co.  Inc..  Dermott, 
$26310. 

Jerry  G.  Clark,  Lake  VlUage,  $26,264. 

Jerry  Ford.  Lake  VUlage.  $26,000. 

Harper  Bros.,  Eudora,  $26,542. 

W.  J.  AUiuns,  Eudora,  $25,500. 

A.  G.  Rocconl.  Lake  VUlage.  $25,191. 

Ed  Lawler,  Lake  VUlage,  $24,537. 

J.  H.  Hall  Farms  Inc.,  Readland,  $23,670. 

Charles  D.  Crawford,  Eudora,  $33,229. 

OiUlson  Brothers,  Lake  Village,  $22,822. 

Dawson  Brothers,  Eudora,  $21,419. 

Sam  Epstein  Est..  Lake  VlUage,  $20,644. 

Total  payees  In  county   (30),  $984,588. 
Clark  County 

Sewel  DanleU,  Arkadelphla,  $26,745. 
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Craighead  County 

Aubrey  Wood,  Caraway,  $33,027. 

Paul  Owens,  Lake  City,  $29,380.  ,. 

Albert  Johnston,  Jonesboro,  $28,127. 

Dudley  Brothers,  Monette,  $25,967. 

Herbert  Wood,  Caraway,  $24,747. 

Oeorge  C.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Caraway,  $24,661. 

Larry  Burns.  Jonesboro,  $24,666. 

H.  V.  Holden,  Lake  City,  $24,154. 

Glpson  Bros..  Monette.  $28,715. 

VlrgU  Booth.  Caraway,  $22,291. 

Jack  Zook,  Monette,  $21,735. 

C  and  O  Farms,  Inc..  Bay.  $21,557. 

T.  W.  Norwood.  Trimiann,  $21,074. 

Ray  Cooley,  Brookland,  $20,430. 

Gibson  &  Stewart.  lAke  City,  $20,217. 

Total  payees  In  county  (15)  $365,528. 

Critteriden  County 
Bloodworth  St  English  Farms,  Crawfords- 
vlUe.  $158,720. 
Jack  W.  Ray.  Crawfordsvllle.  $137306. 
Carlson  Brothers,  Marlon,  $131,604. 
Rodgers  Bros.,  West  Memphis.  $127307. 
Bruins  Ping  Co.,  Hughes,  $120,240. 
N.  S.  Garrott  St  Sons,  Proctor,  $103338. 
M  K.  &  J.  P.  Rleves,  Jr.,  Marlon,  $102,414. 
Bond  Pltg  Co..  Clarkedale,  $99,987. 
Piranl  &  Sons,  TurreU,  $92,338, 
Pacco  Inc.,  TurreU,  $91,161. 
J.  P.  Twist  Plantation,  Twist,  $89,483. 

A.  Angelettl    Inc.,  OrawfordsvUle,  $88,216. 
Allen  B.  Helms,  Clarkedale,  $74,729. 

Lake  Plantation,  Hughes,  $71,674. 

E.  H.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Hughes.  $70,993. 
Alpe  Farms  Inc.,  CrawfordsvlUo,  $70,616. 
MaUory  Farms,  Chatfleld,  $69,322. 
Richland  Plan,  Inc.,  Hughes.  $60341. 
Ray  D.  Ross,  Ollmore,  $57,485. 

Middle  Place  Inc.,  Hughes,  $67,036. 

D  &  J  Inc.,  Crawfordsvllle.  $55,827. 

Oliver  Bros.,  Proctor,  $54,431. 

Morrison  Bros.,  Earle,  $53,420. 

Nlckey  Eason  Pltn.,  Stuttgart,  $51,187. 

WUllam  B.  Rhodes  Co.,  Marlon,  $60,146. 

Charles  S.  Rlggan.  West  Memphis,  $49,998. 

Handley  Farms.  West  Memphis,  $49,117. 

Milton  Lubln,  TurreU,  $48,767. 

Carter  Planting  Co..  Clarkedale.  $48,392. 

Bernard  Farms.  Earle,  $47,466. 

Sulcer  Planting  Ootnpany  Inc.,  Marlon, 
$46364. 

Ragland  Plant  Inc.,  Hughes,  $46,686. 

James  W.  Yoxing,  Jr.,  CrawfordsvUle, 
$46,520. 

Joe  Rodgers,  West  Memphis,  $46,472. 

Julian  L.  Hardin.  Marlon,  $44,808. 

Wapanocca  Planting  Co.,  Clarkedale,  $43,- 
006. 

Fogleman  St  Son,  Marlon,  $41367. 

O'Neal  &  Son  Inc.,  Crawf(axlsvlUe,  $41,420. 

Nugenco  Inc.,   TurreU,  $40344. 

John  M,  Swepston,  Crawfordsvllle,  $39,293. 

F.  H.  GrifBn.  Clarkedale.  $38,134. 

F.  G.  Barton  Cotton  Co.,  Memphis,  $37,706. 

Johnny  Greer,  Earle,  $37,224. 

8  &  W  Farms  Inc.,  BlythevlUe,  $37,104. 

Beuford  J.  WaUace.  CrawfordsvUle,  $36,- 
613. 

R.  P.  Slsk,  Parkin,  $35,745. 

Don  Bell.  West  Memphis.  $35,567. 

Bembert  &  MUler  Farms.  Hulbert.  $35,207. 

E.  J.  Barham,  Jr.,  Earle,  $35,136. 

Hester  Parker,  Marked  Tree,  $34,996. 

Piranl  Brothers.  Marion,  $34,696. 

Dan  Springfield,  Jr.,  CrawfordsvUle.  $83,- 
373. 

BoUinger  Bros.,  Hulbert,  $32,228. 

Adolphl  Piranl,  Marion.  $81,727. 

Cupples  Bros.,  Proctor,  $31,406. 

E.  P.  Ralney  St  Sons,  Tyronza.  $81300. 

Sammy  Hatley.  Marked  Tree.  $31,232. 

Alton  Grant  Farms.  TurreU.  $30387. 

«.  M.  Ott.  CrawfordsviUe.  $29,084. 

L.  C.  Smith,  Hughes,  $28307. 

L.  G.  Byford,  Proctor.  $28,687. 

0.  B.  Brltton,  Crawfordsvllle,  $28,378. 

B.  P.  Kelley,  Parkin.  $28,211. 

J.  L.  Currle,  Crawfordsvllle.  $28,112. 
Aldo  Manx>nl,   Crawfordsvllle,   $27,389. 

C.  L.  Eubanks  &  Sons,  Proctor,  $27301. 


Cage  Farm,  TurreU.  $27,386. 

H.  E.  &  BUly  R  Cupples,  Hughes,  $27,137. 

E.  J.  Baker,  Jr.,  TurreU,  $36,990. 

Earl  White,  Earle,  $26,812. 

Sam  Crowder,  Memphis,  $26,466. 

Vernon  Pelker,  Crawfordsvllle,  $28,006. 

Olga  S.  McNeely,  West  Memphis,  $24,631. 

Joe  Currle,  Marlon,  $24361. 

James  R.  Stockley,  Marlon.  $24,126. 

Henry  Craft,  Memphis,  $23,012. 

Prlmo  Balonl,  Marlon,  $22,984. 

JuUa  B.  Goodwin,  Marlon.  $22,874. 

L.  D.  MarcelUni,  West  Memphis,  $22,676. 

Howard  Atkins,  Earle,  $22,486. 

Joe  E.  Looney,  Proctor.  $22,398. 

Charles  L.  WlUlams.  Marlon,  $22,138. 

BUly  Jack  Looney,  Proctor,  $21,300. 

Bruce  Sclfres  Co.,  TurreU,  $21,221. 

T.  Lester  Holmes,  TurreU,  $20381. 

Joe  &  WlUle  Bramuccl,  Earle,  $20,393. 

C.  Mlnnis  Sr.  &  Son,  Edmondson,  $20,198. 

Manuel  T.  Sharp.  CrawfordsviUe,  $20,160. 

Robert  A.  Caldwell,  Proctor,  $30,117. 

Total  payees  In  county  (89),  $4303,571. 

Crose  County 

McKnight  Farms,  Parkin,  $83,238. 
John  H.  Johnston,  Wynne,  $51,481. 
W.  M.  Smith  &  Sons,  Blrdeye,  $45360. 
Paul  and  Beene,  Parkin,  $44,148. 
Twist  Grain  Co.,  Tvrtst,  $40,983. 
Cherry  Farms,  Parkin,  $39,761. 
Ruston  Farms,  Parkin,  $37,847. 
Gene  Thompson,  Parkin,  $36,080. 
Abner  Clements,  Cherry  Valley,  $33,317. 
R.  W.  Byrd,  Parkin,  $32,760. 
Ira  F.  Twist,  Twist,  $32,446. 
Paul  McCutchen,  Parkin,  $30,528. 
Leslie  Nix,  Wynne,  $29,687. 
Hugh  B.  Proctor,  Jr.,  Parkin,  $29,522. 
Gordon  Morris.  Parkin.  $28,192. 
Richard  Twist,  Earle,  $27,841. 
S.  A.  Atkinson.  Parkin.  $35,126. 
TwUt  Parkin  Co.,  Earle.  $26,093. 
Wallace  Martin  Inc.,  Parkin,  $22,630. 
Jc^n  A.  Brenner.  Parkin,  $22327. 
BUI  Rucker,  Parkin,  $20,949. 
Jimmy  Wilkins,  Parkin,  $20,767. 
Total  payees  In  county  (23) 

Dallas  County 
Benny  Taylor,  l^arkman,  $33,686. 
Desha  County 

R.  A.  Plcklns  St  Son  Co.,  Pickens,  $246,049. 

Stlmsan  Veneer  St  Lba".  Trust,  Dumas, 
$62,792. 

ReedvlUe  Farms.  Dumas,  $44389. 

P.  W.  Teeter  &  Sons  Co.,  TlUar,  $41355. 

Blckham  Bros.,  TlUar,  $33,637. 

Brooks  Griffin.  Elaine,  $33,006. 

Cox  Broe.  &  Sons,  Watson,  $31,413. 

CUy  Cross,  Pdlt  Route,  Dumas,  $29342. 

Holt  Holt  &  Roddy,  Snow  Lake,  $28,484. 

Gary  Michael  Roberts,  301  S.  John,  Dumas, 
$28341. 

Edgar  Norrls,  Dumas,  $27,831. 

Desha  Farms,  Inc.,  RR3,  Elaine,  $27,660. 

Baxter  Land  Co.,  Dermott,  $36,667. 

Clifton  L.  Meador,  Dumas,  $24,874. 

L.  L.  Boyette,  Tyro  Route,  Dumas,  $24,078. 

Charles  Raymond  Day,  Box  276,  McGehee, 
$23,806. 

Martin  Wood.  Bx  34.  Snow  Lake.  $23,639. 

J.  L.  Brltt,  Snow  Lake,  $23,609. 

M.  L.  Walt.  305  Adams.  Dumas,  $22369. 

T.  J.  New  St  Houston  Lick,  RR  1,  McOehee, 
$22,440. 

H.  G.  Leek,  Jr.,  RR  2,  TUlar,  $22,000. 

Cloyce  B.  Stevens,  RR  1,  TlUar,  $21358. 

DUbeck  &  DUbeck,  RR  1,  McGehee,  $21332. 

Cecil  Tucker,  Rohwer,  $21,488. 

Stlmson  Katterhenry  Tnist,  Dumas,  $21306. 

Chas.  Dante  St  Son,  Dumas,  $21,304. 

Leroy  Johnson,  Box  606,  Elaine,  $21,294. 

Joe  Clngolanl,  RR  1,  Bx,  18A,  McGehee, 
$21,126. 

Cecil  Wagner,  Dumas,  $20,649. 

WUllam  Lamar  Day.  TUlar.  $20,096. 

Sims  Bros.,  McOehee,  $20,016. 

Total  (31  payees  in  county),  $1,067,028. 


Drma  County 

B.  C.  Greenway  and  VlrgU  Greenway,  Je- 
rome, $43,337. 

John  Amn  &  Son,  Dermott.  $43310. 

Carl  PampUn.  Portland.  $42,920. 

WlUlam  Bulloch,  Dermott,  $32381. 

BUglscher  and  Sponer.  Dermott.  $31398. 

H.  P.  Peacock  and  John  Staudlnger,  Win- 
chester, $26,134. 

Tlllar  Livestock  Co.,  TUlar,  $26,416. 

Charles  8.  HoUoway,  Winchester,  $24353. 

E.  R.  Lambert,  Jr.,  Pine  Bluff,  $24317. 

Donald  M.  BiUloch,  Dermott,  $24,163. 

Curtis  Lagrone,  Dermott,  $23,483. 

WUllam  W.  Qooch,  Dumas,  $23,402. 

Total  (12  payees  in  co\mty) ,  $366,013. 

Faulkner  County 

3.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Conway,  $31363. 
Jaclcaon  County 

Doyle  and  WUmans  Ptnrs.,  Diaz,  $74340. 

Burton  Merc.  &  Gin  Co.,  BeedevUle.  $43307. 

BeU  &  Carson,  Newport,  $39,488. 

Rock  Island  Planting  Co.,  Newport,  $37303. 

R.  D.  WUmans  &  Sons  Co.,  Diaz.  $26,996. 

Lindsey  Nicholson.  Diaz,  $25305. 

O.  B.  Roden,  Inc.,  Newport,  $25,463. 

Mack  Bros.,  Inc.,  Newport,  $35,018. 

Vill^e  Creek  Planting  Co.,  Newport, 
$22  ()93. 

J.  D.  Nicholson,  Newport,  $31,481. 

Total  (10  payees  in  county) ,  $331,083. 
Jefferson  County 

Arkansas  State  Penal  Farm.  Grady, 
$127,870. 

Cornerstone  Farm  St  Gin  Co.,  Pine  Bluff, 

$108370. 
Elms    Planting    Corporation.    Altbelmer, 

$79,712. 

D.  Stratton.  Inc.,  Pine  Bluff,  $70,640. 
B.  N.  Wcwd  Co.,  Inc.,  Althelmer,  $60343. 
Pipkin  Farm,  Sherrill,  $61,640. 

Peek  Planting  Co.,  England,  $60383. 
Richland     Planting     Company,     Moscow, 
$50,415. 
T.yif»  Dick  Elms  Farming  Co.,  Althelmer, 

$50,098. 

Stillwater  Farming  Co.,  Inc.,  Althelmer, 
$48,780. 

Hudgens  Jeter,  Althelmer,  $48,769. 

Jimmy  BlaUr,  SherrUl,  $44,223. 

Delton  Edward  Stratton,  Pine  Bluff,  $43346. 

W.  A.  Albright.  SherrlU.  $41385. 

James  Terkeurst,  Pine  Bluff.  $40,697. 

3.  R.  Baugh,  Star  City,  $40,309. 

Archer  Farm.  Wright,  $39,830. 

Earl  Chadlck  &  Sons.  SherrUl.  $30,153. 

Lyons  Planting  Co..  Inc..  Althelmer,  $38326. 

Parker  Springer  Pltg.  Co.,  Pine  Bluff. 
$37316. 

A.  C.  Hunter,  SherrUl.  $37,481. 

W.  W.  West  Company,  Wabbaseka.  $36,450. 

New  Gascony  Elms  Farming  Co.,  Althelmer, 
$36,351. 

Clarence  Dutton  ft  Son,  Grady,  $36334. 

Lester  Carter,  Pine  Bluff,  $34,118. 

Twin  River  Farm,  Newport,  $33,368. 

Richardson  Elms  Farming  Co.,  Alttielmar, 
$33,043. 

Oscar  Homer  Jones,  Jr.,  Wabbaseka,  $31,113. 

John  Brlggs,  Jr.,  Stuttgart,  $30,838. 

Fish  Lake  Farms.  Pine  Bluff.  $30,670. 

ChambUss  Farms,  Pine  Bluff,  $80,418. 

CoUms  A.  Andrews.  Jr..  Pine  Bluff,  $39388. 

E.  L.  Burgess  Est..  SherrlU.  $38,873. 
R.  E.  Watklns.  Althelmer.  $38,843. 
L.  L.  Dutton  St  Son,  Moscow.  $38,600. 
Noble  Lk.  Pltg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Pine  Bluff,  $37,348. 
R.  L.  Bruton,  SherrUl.  $36,864. 

Faver  Brothers,  Althelmer,  $36,357. 

Earle  T.  PhllUps.  Pine  Bliifl,  $36337. 

Bobby  Jones,  Coy,  $35,991. 

Thomas  O.  Murchlson,  Jr..  Ooy,  $36,969. 

Jesse  Page  Walt.  Althelmer.  $35,936. 

R.  E.  Watklns.  Jr..  Althelmer.  $34,662. 

Sam  Luckle.  Reydel,  $24,582. 

Lynch  Brothers.  Wabbaseka,  $24,104. 

M.  A.  Rose  ft  Sons  Inc..  Althelmer,  $33,M1. 

Thomas  D.  Dial,  Pine  Bluff.  $33,986. 

CoUler,  McAlexander,  McCrory,  $28,933. 
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Rob  Roy  Plantation  Inc..  Little  Ro<^, 
•28,727. 

L.  W.  Francis.  Pine  Bluff.  $23,654. 

Frank  H.  Lyons.  Jr.,  Althelmer,  $23,600. 

Earl  H.  Jr.,  and  Nonle  Clemmons,  Ta&|o, 
$23,498. 

MorrlB  Allre<t.  Pine  Bluff,  $23,410. 

Dan  Fratesl  &  Son,  Pine  Bluff,  $22,953. 

Lyons  Farms  Inc.,  EIngland,  $22,715. 

Stone  Planting  Co.,  Inc.,  Althelmer,  $22,8^. 

L.  J.  Rogers  Inc.,  Tuclcer,  $22,076. 

Oray  Farms  Inc„  Altbelmer,  $21,655. 

J.  L.  Burgess  III,  Ooy,  $20,795. 

Kenny  Mitchell  Bonds,  Moscow,  $20,692. 

R.  S.  Barnett,  Jr.,  Althelmer,  $20,503. 

Jim  Ruggerl.  Pine  Bluff,  $20,480. 

Paul  Blackwell,  Althelmer,  $20,462. 

Eugene  M.  Rice,  England,  $20,228. 

Elmos  Johnson,  Wabbaselca,  $20,081. 

Total  payees  In  county  (65),  $2,300,240. 

Lafayette  County 

Lawrence  E.  Taylor,  Bradley,  $60,064. 

Andrew   Whlsenhunt.  Bradley,   $60J65. 

Troyce  E.  Endsley.  Bradley,  $47,546. 

William  L.  Ctoza.  Lewlsvllle.  $47,063. 

Carl  Adams,  Jr..  Bradley,  $40,995. 

James  R.  Bfurphy.  Bradley.  $35,582. 

J.  G.  Allen.  Jr.,  Bradley,  $34,178. 

Mickey  Waldlng,  Bradley,  $32,421. 

Moore  Properties  Inc.,  Lewlsvllle,   $26,6^. 

Horace  M.  Burks,  Bradley,  $25,540. 

Total  payees  In  county  (10),  $400,449. 
Lee  County 

Robert  May.  Brlckeye.  $64,918. 

H.  T.  DlUahunty  &  Sons.  Hughes.  $88,1^. 

Sweet  Brothers.  Wldener.  $86,495. 

Sherman  Brothers,  Brlckeys,  858369. 

Buster  Allen.  Marlanna,  $67,779. 

Barker  Farms,  Inc..  Marlanna,  $54,260. 

Dan  Pelton  &  Co.,  Marlanna.  $51366. 

Earl  StUee.  Jr..  Marlanna.  $51,212. 

Miller  Farms.  Inc..  Marlanna,  $46,483. 

Elmwood  Plantation,  Inc.,  Hu^ee,  $4i,- 
681. 

C.  M.  Cooke,  Brlckeys,  $41,645. 

McOlnnls  Bros.  Farma,  Inc.,  Marlanna,  $4(1,- 
0©4. 

Eldon  Reed,  Marlanna,  $38,806. 

C.  E.  Yanoey  &  Sons,  Marlanna,  $38,487. 

Dick  Bd  Thomas,  Marlanna,  $37,887. 

Llndsey  Farms.  Inc..  Marlanna.  $36,841. 

Mann  Farms,  Inc..  Marlanna,  $34,401. 

W.  E.  StUee,  Marlanna.  $33,699. 

Slsk  Farms,  Inc..  Marlanna.  $30,576. 

Jerry  P.  Hlcky,  Marlanna,  $28,121. 

Ellis  Evans,  Marlanna,  $27,666. 

Parten  Farms,  Inc.,  Marlanna,  $27,484. 

Stanfleld  &  Barber,  Brlckeys,  $27,109. 

Lawson  Hughes,  Forrest  City,  $26,592. 

George  L.  Ballard.  Marltuina.  $26,449. 

J.  E.  Ivy,  Marlanna.  $25,343. 

Wooten  Brothers,  Lexa.  $25,125. 

MUon  Mitchell.  Brlckeys.  $24,806. 

Ed  Whitehead,  Marlanna,  $22,331. 

Jones  Farms,  Inc.,  Marlanna.  $21,528. 

E.  W.  Reynolds.  Marlanna.  $21,360. 

Alton  Weeks.  Forrest  City.  $20,075. 

Total  payees  In  county  (32)  $1,288,556. 

Lincoln  County 

H.  R.  Wood  It  Son  Inc..  Orady.  $60,956. 
Frlzzell  Farms  Inc..  Star  City.  $56,983. 
N.  M.  Ryall  &  Sons  Inc.,  Star  City.  $56,7ltr. 
Marlon  F  Baugh.  Star  City.  $51,148. 
C.  H.  Clowers  &  Co..  Star  City.  $43,676. 
J.  L.  McEntlre  &  Sons.  Inc..  Pine  Bluff.  $3^- 
679. 

Harry  D.  Fratesl,  Gould,  $35,036. 
Bruce  Norton.  Pine  Bluff,  $35,010. 
Richard  Jones.  Gould,  $31,261. 
Wood  Brothers.  Gould.  $30,720. 
Boscoe  Blagg.  Dumas,  $26,861. 
W.  H.  Venable,  Orady,  $25,140. 
Knox  W.  Bltely.  Oould,  $24,855. 
Johnson  Brothers.  Star  City,  $24,515. 
Branson  Brothers.  Dumas,  $24,293. 
Knight  Brothers,  Oould.  $23,060. 
B.  F.  McOraw,  Star  City,  $22,662. 
K.  Berzent  Blagg,  Emmas,  $22,622. 


Roy  Baugh.  Star  City,  $32,240. 
Virgil  Jones,  Oould.  $21,013. 
Robert  Venable.  Orady.  $20,562. 
Jerry  Price,  Gould,  $20,001. 
Total  payees  In  county  (22) ,  $720,004. 

Little  River  County 
E.  C.  Lavolce  and  Sons.  Foreman,  $31,659. 
McOraw  Brothers.  Ashdown.  $23,644. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $55,203. 

Lonoke  County 
R.  W.  Morris,  Keo,  $57,664. 
James  W.  Phillips.  Keo,  $53,759. 
Albert  Eugene  Tarbrougb.  England.  $40,871. 
Floyd  H.  Turner.  England,  $48,703. 
Basel  Henderson,  Coy,  $43,917. 
Sam  Mc/Nell,  England,  $42,431. 
Robert  L.  Dortch  Jr.,  Scott,  $41,074. 
James  C.  Rollins,  England,  $37,978. 
Charles  Capps,  England,  $37,677. 
Odes  Perry,  England,  $32,731. 
Luchen  Walls,  Pine  Bluff,  $32,084. 
Wm.  J.  Bevls,  Scott,  $31,630. 
Jlmmle  H.  Boggess,  Coy,  $31,313. 
Bobby  Gene  Wright,  Coy,  $29,503. 
Triangle  Farms,  Lonoke.  $28,422. 
Waylon  B.  Sims.  Scott.  $26,175. 
James  Workman.  Scott,  $24,209. 
Turner  C.  Johnson.  England.  $23,816. 
J.  J.  J.  Cook.  Lonoke.  $23,233. 
Jack  H.  Case.  England.  $23,105. 
Luld  Jones.  Coy,  $23,053. 
Loranzy  Goerge  Crouthers,  England,  $23.- 
019. 

Morris  F.  Hallum.  England.  $22,196. 
Rex  Warren  Capps.  England.  $20,965. 
H.  B.  Hayley.  Keo,  $20,612. 
Joy,  Leon  Hill,  Lonoke,  $20,440. 
Hervey  L.  Patterson.  England.  $30,108. 
Total  payees  in  coxinty  (27) ,  $868,988. 

Miller  County 
Doyle  Stevens.  Garland.  $37,618. 
Price  Plantation  Inc..  Garland,  $35,156. 
S.  &  S.  Farm,  Texarkana,  $22,915. 
Queen  Plantation  Inc.,  Perryvllle,  $20,809. 
Rufus  P.  Eaton,  Fouke,  $20,275. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5) ,  $136,772. 

Miss  County 

Wesson  Farms  Inc..  Victoria,  $181,079. 

Harold  Senter.  Wilson,  $118,662. 

Armorel  Planting  Co.,  Armorel,  $112,964. 

Ben  Wood  Farms.  Joiner,  100,143. 

Wilbur  P.  Johns  Farms,  Joiner,  $97,683. 

Lee  Wilson  and  Co.,  Wilson,  $95,846. 

Midway.  Farms  Inc..  Osceola,  $04,078. 

R.  Creecy  &  T.  Tate,  Osceola,  $88,126. 

CUde  Barnett,  Kelser,  $84,820. 

C.  J.  Lowrance  &.  Sons,  Driver,  $83,296. 

R.  D.  Hughes.  Blythevllle,  $83,207. 

Jack  Hale,  Blythevllle,  $76,094. 
.    Evadale  Planting  Co..  Wilson,  $75,737. 

W.  J.  Denton  EST..  Wilson.  $73,753. 

Lowrance  Bros  St.  Co..  Driver.  $70,610. 

Taylor  Bros.,  Blythevllle.  $66,579. 

C.  B.  Robinson.  Osceola,  $66,456. 

Falrvlew  Planting  Co..  Wilson.  $62,082. 

Stanall  Farms,  Wilson,  $60,080. 

Crosthwalt  Farms  Inc..  Osceola,  $59,987. 

Sullivan  Bros..  Burdette,  $59,702. 

W.  T.  Metzger.  Jr.,  Blythevllle,  $59,338. 

Charles  W.  Bowles,  Osceola,  $57,762. 

Marie  Planting  Co..  Wilson.  $57,195. 

Langston  Gin  Co..  Luxora.  $55,375. 

R.  J.  Gillespie,  Luxora,  $54,979. 

Charles   Nick   &   Richard   Rose,   Roseland. 
$54,693. 

M.  J.  Koehler,  Dell,  $53,252. 

John  A.  Edrlngton,  R.R.  2,  Box  605,  Osceola, 
$52,630. 

B.  C.  Land  Co.,  Leachvllle,  $51,002. 

Ira  O.   Ashley.  R.R.  2.  Box  310,  Osceola, 
$50,922. 

Charles  R.  Moore.  R.R.  1.  Luxora,  $49,072. 

A.  E.  TeafOTd,  Luxora,  $48,893. 

John  E.  Craln,  Jr.,  Wilson.  $47,348. 

Dan    &   Chester   Caldwell,    1808   Westgate, 
Blythevllle.  $45,607. 

Larry     Woodard     Farms    Inc.,     Box    477, 
Lepanto.  $43,764. 


John  M.  Stevens,  Jr.,  Dell,  $43387. 

J.  H.  Felts  and  Sons.  RR.  1,  Joiner,  $42,461. 

Kelser  Planting  Co.,  Box  108,  Kelaeri 
$41,898. 

Charles  Robert  Jackson.  R.R.  2.  Blythevllle, 
$40,421. 

John  M.  Speck,  Frenchman's  Bayou 
$39,818. 

R.  E.  L.  Wllaon  Trust  Luxora,  Wilson. 
$39,232. 

Nancy  M.  Trlmue,  Frenchman's  Bayou, 
$39,051. 

Speck  Bros.,  Frenchman's  Bayou,  $38,764. 

Clifford  Gillespie,  611  W.  Union,  Osceola, 
$38,649. 

Glen  A.  Cook,  RJl.  4,  Box  235,  Blythevllle, 
$38,221. 

C.  L.  Denton.  Jr.,  R.R.  1.  Tyronza,  $37524. 

Amon.  Eugene  Holt.  R.R.  2.  Manila,  $37,106. 

W.  M.  Taylor.  Jr..  R.R.  2.  Osceola.  $36,668. 

Cullom  Bros..  R.R.  1,  Wilson,  $36,488. 

Golden  Lake  Farms.  Wilson.  $35,578. 

Ashmore  Bros.  &  Brown,  RR.  2,  Box  177, 
Blythevllle,  $35,245. 

James  H.  Woodard,  R.R.  2,  Box  390,  Osceola, 
$33,767. 

L.  T.  DlUard,  Betty  Lynn  St.,  Osoeola, 
$33,562. 

Chiles  Planting  Co.,  Box  191,  Joiner, 
$33,558. 

Jacksonville  Farms  Inc.,  Box  188,  Osceola, 
$33,556. 

Joe  Dilldlne,  R.R.  3,  Box  104,  Blythevllle, 
$33,372. 

Earl  H.  Wlldy,  R.R.  2,  Leachvllle,  $33,253. 

Don  Brlnn,  RH.  3,  Box  68,  Blythevllle, 
$32,750. 

Bryce  Grant,  R.R.  1,  Manila,  $32,672. 

Robert  GammlU  &  Son,  R.R.  1,  Box  182, 
Tyronza.  $32,344. 

McGulre  &  Son,  Blythevllle,  $32,140. 

Allen  Metheny.  E^wah,  $31,980. 

Crosthwalt  Gin  &  Merc.  Inc.,  Osceola, 
$31,868. 

NCary  Ann  GUI,  Osceola,  $31,791. 

Ralph  Bros.,  Joiner,  $31,703. 

John  W.  West,  Blythevllle,  $31,527. 

A.  A.  Banks,  Tyronza,  $31,475. 

E.  H.  Riley,  Osceola,  $31,417. 

H.  T.  Bonds  Sons  Inc.,  Lepanto,  $30,559. 

Clarence  Crosskno,  Blythevllle,  $30,489. 

K.  D.  Mam,  Dyess,  $30,440. 

Richard  Cromer  Farm,  Osceola,  $30,303. 

Lee  Wilson  Estate.  Wilson.  $29,979. 

Willis  Stutts.  Manila,  $29,957. 

J.  E.  Craln  Est.,  Wilson,  $29,879. 

John  B.  Wilson,  Joiner,  $29,658. 

Oliver  Coppedge.  Jr.,  Blythevllle,  $29,200. 

Charles  R.  Haynes,  Blythevllle.  $29,169. 

Ray  Harrison,  Blythevllle,   $28,995. 

W.  R.  Mlddleton.  Osceola,  $28,752. 

W.  J.  Smith,  Tyronza,  $28,518. 

Paul  Long,  Blythevllle,  $28,440. 

Vaughn  L.  Shownes,  Manila.  $28,375. 

Buford  Jarrett,  Kelser,  $27,986. 

Moreland  B.  White.  Osceola.  $27,977. 

Clyde  Whistle,  Oeceola.  $27,825. 

Charles  Wlldy,  Oeceola.  $27,512. 

Florenden  Plantation.  Luxora,  $27,186. 

E.  A.  Stacy.  Dell,  $26,997. 

Rose  &  Hltt.  Teachvllle.  $26,958. 
R.  C.  Branch,  Sr.  Estate,  Osceola,  $26,683. 
Charles    D.    &   Donald    L.    Baker,    Luxora 
$26,570. 

William  H.  Wyatt.  Blythevllle,  $26,193. 
Kelley  Entp.  Inc..  Lepanto.  $25,925. 
Blythe  Clark.  Frenchmans  Bayou,  $25,658 

F.  B.  Crews,  Oeceola.  $25,092. 

J.  L.  Gurley,  Blythevllle,  $25,072. 

M.  E.  Little.  Kelser.  $26,020. 

Russell  &  Freddie  Battles,  Steele,  $25,009. 

Charles  E.  Orlgger  HI,  Blythevllle,  $24,863. 

V.  S.  Johnson,  Leachvllle.  $24,754. 

Murray  Richardson.  Jr.,  Osceola,  $24,690. 

C.  C.  &  Marvin  Hllott.  BlythevUIe,  $24,617. 

W.  H.  O'Keefe.  Blythevllle,  $24,550. 

Rusaell  Simpson.  Dell,  $24,247. 

Jlmmle  Davis.  Osceola,  $24,161. 

Eddie  Thomas,  Black  Oak.  $24,135. 

J.  H.  Smart.  Blythevllle,  $23,944. 

Virgil  Stewart,  BlythevUIe,  $23,584. 
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Wrenacres,  Inc.,  Wilson,  $23,368. 
WUbur  WUdy,  Osceola.  $23,291. 
Alex  Goble,  Jr.,  Bassett,  $23,186. 
B  M.  Begenold,  Armorel,  $23,124. 
JR.  WhlsUe,  DeU,  $23,036. 
O.  F.  Hall,  Kelser.  $23,020. 
Henry  Battle.  Joiner,  $23,016. 
Blackcat  Plantation.  Inc.,  Osceola,  $33,922. 
Klngsland      Plantation,       Inc.,       Osceola 
$22,922. 
Trice  Battle.  Oeceola.  $22,834. 
Diuikln  Farms,  Manila,  $22,782. 
Arthiu:  Tusing,  DeU,  $22,764. 
J.  Lynn  Tranum,  Driver,  $22,728. 
M  G.  Smith,  Lepanto,  $32,671. 
Lester  B.  GUI  Trustt,  DeU,  $22,621. 
Gerald  Costner,  Manila,  $22,476. 
Lyman  Henson,  Blythevllle.  $22,357. 
Ed  Hardin,  DeU,  $22,123. 
Eric  Waddell,  Armorel,  $22,080. 
Aubrey  Robertson.  Joiner.  $32,079. 
Brothers  &  Cole,  Osceola,  $21,948. 
R.  B.  Holthovise,  Osceola,  $21,846. 
Edrlngton  Bros.,  Osceola,  $21,758. 
Cromer  &  Segraves,  Osceloa,  $21,596. 
Gaston  James,  Wilson,  $21,365. 
George  Stanford,  Osceola,  $21,179. 
George  W.  DlUahunty,  Blythevllle,  $21,177. 
John  H.  Tlmmons,  BlythevUIe,  $21,122. 
Jonny  Creecy,  BlythevUIe,  $21,103. 
John  E.  Gann.  BlythevlUe.  $21,043. 
John  Ellis.  Wilson,  $20,846. 
G\irley  Bros.,  BlythevUIe.  $20,795. 
C.  C.  CJouncUle,  BlythevUIe,  $20,720. 
BUly  Gann,  Blythevllle,  $20,677. 
Gus  Morris,  Luxora,  $20,620. 
Nick  Patterson,  Jr.,  BlythevUIe,  $20,606. 
Larry  Joe  Bell,  Bassett,  $20,547. 
R.  E.  Cox,  Osceola,  $20,826. 
J.  H.  Whltaker,  Wilson,  $20,083. 
Total  payees  In  county  (140)  $5,730,414. 

Monroe  County 

Ralph  Abramson.  HoUy  Grove,  $46,960. 

Ray  Fuller.  Marvell.  $40,639. 

Amos  Everett,  Clarendon,  $37,500. 

Carter  Clifton  Company,  Cotton  Plant, 
$33,041. 

Thomas  Lawrence  Coleman,  Holly  Grove, 
$30,024. 

Floyd  H.  Shaw,  Clarendon,  $38,823. 

Donald  R.  Dearlng.  Holly  Grove,  $28,106. 

Jay  Calloway  and  Scm,  Holly  Grove,  $38,134. 

Rudolph  Calloway,  Holly  Grove,  $25,383. 

Clro  Pardo,  Brlnkley.  $»4.125. 

Bruce  Crow,  HoUy  Grove,  $23,660. 

L.  W.  BuUard,  Cotton  Plant,  $23,207. 

Decatur  B.  Jackson,  HoUy  Grove,  $21,112. 

R.  A.  Banks,  Jr.,  Cotton  Plant,  $20318. 

Total  payees  In  county  (14)  $416,012. 

Ouachita  County 
W.  K.  Henry,  HoUy  Springs,  $20,090. 

Phillips  County 
Brooks  Grlffln,  Elaine,  $128,987. 
Alexander  Farms  Inc.,  Helena,  $120,036. 
Highland  Lake  Farm,  Helena,  $117,872. 
Hill  Farms  Inc.,  Indianola,  $107,810. 
Wood  Sanderlln  Farm,  Cnunrod.  $80,688. 
James  Harold  Byrd.  Dundee,  $68,003. 
Sunset  Farms  Inc.,  Wabash,  $63,314. 
Waterloo  Farms  Inc.,  Wabaah,  $63,214. 
White  Oaks  Parms  Inc.,  Wabash,  $63,214. 
B.  D.  Alexander.  Helena.  $60,398. 
Buron  Grlffln.  Helena.  $67,995. 
R.  J.  &  W.  D.  Suddath.  Helena.  $56,830. 
King  Wells  Farm,  Helena,  $65,843. 
Cypress  Creek  Farms,  Inc.,  Wabash,  $56,763. 
E.  T.  Wells,  Inc.,  Helena,  $52,268. 
Dave  Inebnlt,  HoUy  Grove,  $51,179. 
Riverside  Farm,  Helena,  $60,033. 
Dixie  Farm  Company,  Crumrod,  $40,881. 
Curtis  Clark,  Helena,  $48,130. 
Solomon  Bros.  Inc.,  Helena,  $46,637. 
David  Solomon,  Helena,  $46,458. 
Delta  Plantation   Inc..  Helena,  $45,701. 
Bay  Dawson,  Lexa,  $46,147. 
R.  J.  Young,  Poplar  Orove,  $42,094. 
Tunney  Stinnett.  Elaine,  $40,634. 
J.  B.  Storey,  MeUwood,  $30,048. 


J.  O.  Wheeler.  Helena.  $38,617. 

Harry  Stephens,  West  Helena,  $38,362. 

Joe  PlUow,  Helena.  $38,056. 

E.  H.  Harmon,  Elaine,  $37,240. 
T.  W.  Keesee,  Helena,  $35,099. 
James  E.  Yancey,  Marvell,  $36,311. 
Catron  Plantation.  Helena,  $34,786. 
W.  C.  Brandon,  West  Helena,  $34,407. 
Jordan  Farm  Co.,  West  Helena,  $33,011. 
Biilord  Culp  Inc.,  Marvell.  $33,647. 
Wooten  Epes  Company,  Helena,  $33,672. 
BUly  HIU,  MarveU,  $32,788. 

Winston  Foster,  MarveU,  $32,535. 

J.  A.  HIU,  MarveU,  $33,516. 

M.  M.  Crisp,  Elaine.  $32,365. 

J.  D.  Rohrscbelb,  Lexa,  $32,268. 

Chip  FrankUn,  Jr.,  Helena,  $32,206. 

Charles  Loeschner,  MarveU,  $31,030. 

R.  M.  Hornor.  Helena,  $31,596. 

Helton  &  Lake,  Lexa,  $31350. 

Oneida  Planting  Company,  Oneida,  $31,110. 

P.  O.  Grlffln,  Jr.,  Helena,  $30,413. 

David  Brooks  Grlffln  Trust,  Ratio,  $30,211. 

Thomu  E.  Young,  Lexa.  $29,000. 

H.  &  li.  Farm,  Elaine.  $28,207. 

Jake  Crow.  Elaine,  $27303. 

Woodrow  Reed,  Marvell,  $27,433. 

A.  F.  Gregory  Jr.,  Lexa,  $37,118. 
Danny  Baxley,  Elaine,  $26,303. 

S.  W.  Cooke,  West  Helena,  $26,203. 

B.  K.  Allen,  Jr.,  Elaine,  $25,038. 
N.  R.  Hosey,  MarveU,  $25,001. 
H.  W.  Rohrscbelb,  Lexa,  $24,982. 
Caraway  Bonner,  Turner,  $24,513. 
Dean  Roach,  Elaine,  $23,616. 
Claude  Warren,  Lambrook.  $23330. 

C.  C.  Simmons.  Lexa.  $23,189. 

Walter  A.  Smith.  Jr..  Poplar  Grove,  $22,847. 
Orauman  &  Bryant,  Helena,  $22,700. 
Ralph  Bunch,  West  Helena,  $22,535. 

F.  O.  Grlffln.  Sr..  Helena,  $22,511. 

R.  L.  Carnathan,  West  Helena.  $22,389. 
Lester  Crawford.  Poplar  Grove.  $22,286. 
Helen  Barnes,  Elaine,  $21,826. 
J.  D.  Smith,  Marvell,  $21,470. 
Jack  Patton,  Poplar  Orove,  $21378. 
Henry  Wooten,  MarveU,  $21,303. 

C.  C.  Loveless,  Elaine,  $21,026. 
Loveless  Fanns,  Inc.,  Elaine,  $21,026. 
E.  W.  Hlgginbotham,  MarveU,  $20314. 
A.  R.  Keesee,  Helena.  $20,276. 
WUIlam  Robert  Moore,  Helena,  $20,177. 
Hornor  Planting  Co.,  Helena,  $20,158. 
Total  payees  in  county  (79),  $3,138,190. 

Poinsett  County 
E.  Rltter  &Co.,  Marked  Tree,  $148,020. 
BlU  L.  Hannah,  Kfarked  Tree,  $78,026. 
Dan  F.  Portls,  Lepanto.  $50,248. 
Falrvlew  Farms  Co..  Tyronza,  $61,816. 
S.  C.  Chapln.  Trumann,  $49,624. 
H.  C.  Bradford,  Jr.,  Lepanto.  $48,435. 
CecU  H.  Justus,  Jr.,  Tyronza,  $46,611. 
Citizens  Oln  Co.,  Inc.,  Lepanto,  $46,806. 
Guy  L.  Prince,  Marked  Tree,  $41,182. 
James  H.  Moon.  Trumann.  $38,216. 
Stuckey  Bros.,  Inc.,  Lepanto,  $37,363. 
Moreland  Barton,  Tyronza,  $36,841. 
Am.  Weona  Farms,  Inc.,  Trumann,  $36307. 

D.  V.  Cravens,  Lepanto,  $36,135. 
National    Weona    Farms    Inc.,    Trumann, 

$32,306. 

Hyneman  Farms  Inc.,  Trumann,  AB, 
$32,302. 

James  E.  McDanlel,  Joneeboro  Ar,  $32,395. 

Frank  Dean,  Marked  Tree,  $30306. 

Pioneer  Farms  Inc.,  Box  30,  Trumann, 
$30,883. 

Moon  &  Cash  Inc..  Trumann,  $30,640. 

J.  D.  Fletcher,  Rt.  1,  Box  102,  Black  Oak, 
$20,770. 

Norcross  Farming  Company,  Tyronza, 
$29,090. 

Walter  H.  Provost,  Marked  Tree,  $28,864. 

Dixie  Weona  Farms  Inc.,  Trumann,  $28,845. 

U  C.  Barker,  Rt.  2.  Manila,  $28,051. 

Creodora  Thompson,  Rt.  2,  Parkin,  $36,870. 

PatU  Eamhart,  Lepanto.  $26,502. 

Lloyd  Shelton.  Rt.  2.  Oeceola.  $28,445. 

R.  H.  Taylor  &  J.  C.  Stuckey,  Rt.  3,  TVu- 
mann.  $26,163. 


Donald  Valentine,  Rt.  1,  Trumann.  $25,002. 

Woodrow  Cummins,  Marked  Tree.  $25,085. 

Morris  P.  Lansdale.  Rt.  2,  Box  385,  Tyronza, 
$24,482. 

C.  D.  Walker,  605  Normandy  Street, 
Marked  Tree,  $24,440. 

Towhead  Farms,  Box  470,  Lepanto,  $23,020. 

Charley  G.  Swindle.  Rt.  3,  Box  304,  Tru- 
mann, $23,654. 

Howlngton  Bros..  Lepanto,  $23,610. 

Morrlsett  Brothers.  P.O.  Box  236.  Marked 
Tree.  $23384. 

Chickasaw  OU  MIU  Inc..  Lepanto.  $22,876. 

J.  Melvln  Young,  P.O.  Box  184,  Tyronza, 
$22,785. 

James  O.  CampbeU,  Trumann.  $22,756. 

W.  H.  Croes  Jr.,  Lepanto,  $22,072. 

Enu^ch  Bros  &  Sisters.  Tyronza,  $22,072. 

Herbert  S.  Bingham.  Marked  Tree,  $21321. 

Harry  Juergens,  Trumann.  $21,386. 

W.  G.  Craig.  Tyronza.  $21301. 

Tecota  Farms.  Trumann.  $21,151. 

Curtis  E.  Kent,  Marked  Tree.  $20,060. 

W.  R.  &  Zula  D.  Payne  Est.  Marked  Tree, 
$20,006. 

James  E.  Wray,  Trumann,  $30,814. 

WaUace  George  WlUoughby,  Marked  Tre«k 
$20,569. 

J.  P.  Goocb,  Lepanto,  $20,136. 

Total  payees  In  count  (51),  $1,980,407. 

Pope  County 
Carl  E.  Embry,  Atkins,  $20,304. 

Prairie  County 
John  D.  NaUl,  Jr.,  Blscoe,  $26,726. 

Pulaski  County 
Reber  McGhee  &  Son,  Scott,  $59,780. 
Chapman  Bros.  Farm,  Scott,  $38,764. 
Walter  Isgrlg,  Little  Rock,  $33,518. 
W.  A.  Ratcllffe.  Jr..  Sweet  Home,  $31,071. 
Robert  Earl  James,  Little  Rock.  $29,519. 
Walter  C.  Estes,  Scott,  $29,444. 
Waldems  Bros.,  Woodson,  $28,725. 
R.  S.  Bredlow,  England,  $28,435. 
Craig  Planting  Co.,  Scott,  $28,258. 
HoUls  O.  Nipps,  England,  $26,764. 
J.  B.  Morgan,  Uttle  Rock,  $23,675. 
John  Dougan.  England.  $22,901. 
Henry  Lanehart.  Keo,  $22,441. 
Bob  Dorsey,  England ,  $32,201. 

A.  T.  Henry.  Scott,  $21,967. 
Gene  Adams,  Hensley,  $21,335. 

W.  George  Alexander,  Scott,  $20,033. 
Total  payees  In  county  (17) ,  $480,721. 

St.  Francis  County 
Miller  Lumber  Co..  Martanna.  $00346. 
Shannon  Bros..  Entp.,  Memphis,  $78,104. 
W.  E.  Biggs,  Proctor,  $60,473. 
Robert  Brewlngton,  Forrest  City,  $62306. 
W.  W.  Draper.  Jr..  Forrest  City,  $58,086. 
Vance  and  Bentley,  Hughes,  $55,037. 
KeUogg  and  Hugbey.  Hughes.  $56,061. 
Luke  E.  Burch,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Hughes,  $53,007. 
Chappell  &  Moore,  Forrest  City,  $48,730. 

B.  &  L.  Farms,  Inc..  West  Memphis,  $47,930. 
J.  O.  Adams  and  Son,  Hughes,  $46,592. 

C.  J.  Beasley  and  Son,  Heth,  $45,034. 
Red  Gum  Plantation,  Hughes,  $44,621. 
BeUe  Meade  Plantation,  Hughes,  $43,626. 
Davis  Biggs,  Hughes,  $42,803. 

Wheatley  MUl  &  Gin  Co.  Farm.  Wbeatley, 
$42,246. 

Llndsey  Brothers,  Caldwell,  $41,767. 

Joe  Oswalt,  Hughes,  $40,655. 

S.  C.  Rose,  Jr.,  Hughes,  $38,507. 

Earl  Dean  WUUams,  Wldener,  $38,477. 

Troy  W.  Leoppard,  Forrest  City,  $38,316. 

J.  C.  Rice  and  B.  Stough,  Wldener,  $37,261. 

B.  M.  McCoUum.  Jr..  Hughes,  $35,001. 
Thomas  McDanlel,  Forrest  City,  $35,077. 
Hammons  Farms,  Inc.,  Haynes,  $36,010. 
Hlgglns  Brothers,  Inc.,  Forrest  City,  $35,963. 
Joe  Burch,  Hughes.  $34,561. 

A.  B.  Malkln.  Jr..  Heth.  $33,886. 
Claud  Buford.  Forrest  City.  $33,456. 
McCain  Farms.  Inc.,  Wldener.  $33372. 
John  C.  Llndsey,  Sr..  CaldweU,  $31,606. 

C.  D.  Brown  tt  Sons,  Inc.,  Hughes,  $31,405. 
R.  T.  Landrum.  Hughes.  $30,378. 
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W.  B.  Burch.  Hughes,  $30,333. 

B«Uy   M.   Stodd&rd,    Hughes,    tas.Sda. 

F.  W.  Deroeltt  &  Son,  Forrest  City,  $29,4^8. 
458. 

Rex  Twist,  Wldener,  »29,371. 

Ida  Mae  Norsworthy,  Wldener,  $28.d2». 

Fre*m*n  E.  Nichols,  Jr..  Forrest  City,  tS^.- 
871. 

Harold  Trigger  Wall,  Hughes,  $38,487. 

Charles  T.  Adams,  Jr.,  Hughes,  $27,409. 

E.  L.  Cupp.  Wldener,  $28,454. 

Wayne  Campbell.  Forrest  City,  $38,091. 

France  Bros.,  Beth,  $36,766. 

Floyd  Martin.  Wldener.  $26395. 

Carl  H.  Morris,  Forrest  City,  $25,304. 

Bob  K.  McKenzle.  Hughes.  $24,749. 

Looney  Brothers,  Proctor,  $34,604. 

Willie  Jones,  Hayues,  $34,336. 

Sam  Danehower,  Forrest  City,  $23,483. 

B.  E.  Beene,  Hughes.  $33,0S6. 
Rod  Bryan,  Jr.,  Forrest  City.  $22,841. 
Jack  Vaughn.  Jr.,  Forrest  City,  $22,365. 
Bob  Nlmoclw.  Forrest  City,  $21,995. 
E.   Mitcheusson  tc  R.  Bellinger.  Wldener, 

$31,667. 

David  Oates,  Wldener,  $21,492. 
Covle  Thetford.  Madison.  $30,474. 
Leon  Vaughn,  Forrest  City.  $30,295. 
Sam  Ash  worth,  Hughes.  $20,041. 
Clyde  Sulcer,  Wynne,  $20,006. 
Total  payees  in  covinty  (60)  $2,165,873. 

Woodruff  County 

Gerald  L.  Morris.  Jr..  McCrory,  $72,152. 

Gregory  Farm,  Inc.,  Augusta,  $57,091. 

McAdams  &  Stovall  Farms,  Augvis^. 
$44,323. 

Bruce  O.  Tarlclngton,  Cotton  Plant,  $43,749. 

L.  L.  Cole  &  Son,  Inc..  Cotton  Plant,  $38,372. 

Gum  Ridge  Corp.,  Augusta,  $33,739. 

Jennings  and  McAlexander,  Augusta, 
$26,826. 

Burtons,  Inc.,  Tupelo,  $24,337. 

Raymond  Prultt,  McCrory,  $21,767. 

Bob  R.  Holder  &  Son,  McCrory.  $21,002. 

Joe  D.  McGregor,  Partnership. Cotton  Pla^t, 
$20331. 

Total  payees  In  county  (11)  $401,689. 

Tell  Ootmtf 
W.  H.  McClure  Trust,  Dardanelle,  $24,314. 
Joe  H.  Vaughn,  Dardanelle,  $21,254. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2)  $45,568. 
Total  payees  m  State  (797)  $29,346,666. , 

CAUrORNIA 

Butte  County 
Parpott  Inv.  Co..  CJUoo,  $98,360. 
Donald  W.  Hayes,  Chlco,  $46.881 . 
ShlmlzuBrofi.,  Inc.,  CWoo,  $32314. 
Tot&l  payees  in  county  (3) ,  $176,655. 

Coluaa  County 
H.  &  B.  Andreottl.  Ortmes,  $91 ,881 . 
Wm.  D.  atructan^yer,  AAuckle,  $36,181. 
A.  StetdlmaycT  k  sons,  Ooluas,  $34,380. 
Wallace  Bros.,  Colusa,  $83,217. 
Louis  KAelln  and  Son.  Art>t]clUe,  $31396. 
O'SuUlvan  Ranch,  WUUama.  $38,679. 

C.  William  Jotonson.  Ohlco.  $21 ,708. 
CbM  Terxa,  Coluaa,  $31 ,688. 
Strain  Ranches,  Inc.,  Arbuckle.  ^1,468. 
Myers  Broe.,  Art>uc*le,  •20.0ei. 
Total  payees  In  oounty  ( 10) ,  $296,167. 

Contra  Costa  County 
William  R.  Baldwin.  Byron.  $38,206. 
Buzz  Lally,  Stockton,  $21,046. 
Total  payees  In  oounty  (2) .  $69,261. 

Fresno  County 
Olffen,  Inc.,  Huron.  $4.09S,114. 
Vista      Del      Llano      Farms,      Flrebavi^, 
$1/106.783. 
Mt.  Wliltitn«y  Farms.  Five  Points.  $804,583. 
Boston  Ranch  Co..  Lenooore.  $6T7,225. 
Telles  RaAch,  Inc..  Flrebaugh.  $630,779. 
Jack  Harris.  Inc.,  OoiAinga,  $600,068. 
Raymond  Thomas.  Inc.,  Madera.  $384,113.) 
Airway  Farms,  Inc.,  Frssno,  $866,469. 
Sohnumn  Rancbes.  Inc  .  Joaquin,  $262,08^. 
W.  J.  Deal.  Mendota.  $254,506. 
Ora^nanl  Bros.,  'nrnnqoUlity.  $348,656. 
J.  E.  O'Neill,  Inc.,  Fresno,  $286,320. 
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Slea-ra  Dawn  Farms,  Flr«b«ugh.  $223,946. 

M.  J.  and  R.  8.  Allen,  Coaltnga,  $233,711. 

Clarence  Matheson,  Mendota,  $210,443. 

V.  C.  Brlttoa  Co.,  Flrebaugh,  $204,568. 

Colt  Ranch,  Inc.,  Mendota,  $203,386. 

Redfem  Ranches,  Inc.,  Dos  Paloe,  $191,861. 

Comfort  Farm,  Inc.,  Doe  Palos,  $185,167. 

Wood  Ranches,  Letnoore,  $176,808. 

Plllbos  Bros.,  Inc.,  Fresno,  $174,037. 

Price  Glffen  Ranch,  Flrebaugh,  $172,489. 

Sumner  Peck  Ranch,  Inc.,  Mendota,  $163,- 
677. 

Ryan  Bros.,  Mendota,  $160,711. 

Wayne  Snlflln.  Flrebaugh.  $141,381. 

Ooelho  Farms,  Rlverdale,  $140,799. 

Hammonds  Ranch,  Inc.,  Flrebau^,  $136.- 
394. 

Krlesant  Operating  Co.,  Inc.,  Mendota, 
$131387. 

Brltz  Chemical  Co.,  Five  Points,  $180,408. 

Rabb  Bros..  San  Joaquin.  $121,671. 

Glustl  Farms.  Inc.,  Fresno,  $120,265. 

Enrico  Farms,  Inc.,  Flrebaugh.  $114,867. 

Weeth  Ranches.  Inc..  Coallnga,  $111,741. 

Gordon  Bros..  Tranquillity,  $107,386. 

Linneman  Ranches,  Inc.,  Dos  Paloe,  $106,- 
538. 

Michael  Olffen  Ranch.,  Inc.,  Flrebaugh, 
$105,214. 

Grlffln  &  Orlffln,  Coallnga.  $104,646. 

Pacific  Farms  Co.,  Flrebaugh,  $101,834. 

Pappas  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Mendota,  $101,063. 

J.  &  J.  Ranch,  Flrebaugh,  $100,878. 

Sam  and  D,  M.  Blancuccl,  Flre*)augh, 
$94,710. 

Eteavenport  Ranches.  Inc.,  Fresno,  $94,551. 

Gramls  Bros.,  Mendota,  $91,815. 

Richard  Swearingen,  Rlverdale,  $89,190. 

S.  E.  LowTance  Ranch,  Tranquillity,  $89,- 
141. 

John  and  Ale«  Koehergen.  Fresno,  $88,398. 

Starkey  &  Erwln.  Avenal,  $88,780. 

William  E.  Glotz,  TYanqullUty,  $86,427. 

Melcombs  Ranch.  Inc..  San  Joctquln.  $84.- 
242. 

Aladdin  Ranch.  Fresno,  $83,799. 

Goodman  Traction  Ranch,  Tranquillity, 
$82,443. 

Mllo  Erwln,  Fresno,  $82,067. 

J.  C.  Andresen,  Fresno,  $76,484. 

Wlllson  Farms.  Inc.,  Fresno.  $76,330. 

Wm.  H.  Noble,  Kwman,  $76,303. 

Clayton  Brown,  Madera,  $74,066. 

Harold  O.  Banlon,  Dos  Palos,  $73,317. 

Vernon  Swearingen,  Rlverdale,  $72,961. 

S.  P.  Transportation,  San  Francisco,  $72,404. 

Robert  Cardwell,  Fresno,  $72,367. 

J.  C.  Conn,  Inc.,Coalln«;a,  $71,666. 

Wollsen  Bros.,  Los  Banoe.  $71,463. 

Rusconl  Farms,  San  Joaquin,  $71,441. 

M.  L  Dudley  Sc  Co.,  Fresno,  $71,038. 

Mouren  Farming  Co.,  Huron,  $66,194. 

Western  Vly  Ranches,  Inc.,  Los  Banos, 
$66,037. 

Marchlnl  Bros.,  Tranquillity,  $64,969. 

Reuben  Crosno,  Selma,  $63,903. 

Arthur  J.  Cuelho,  Rlverdale,  $«?379. 

Hanson  &  Fortime,  Flrebaugji,  $62368. 

John  L.  Errecart,  Tranquillity,  $61,418. 

8.  &  8.  Ranch,  Inc..  Mendota,  $60,700. 

C.  H.  &  Q  Farms,  Inc..  Fresno,  $68.76«. 
Vincent  Wovacevlch,  Fresno.  $58,666. 

Half  MN.  Fruit  &  Prod.,  Los  Banos,  $58319. 
Claremont  Farms.  Huron,  $68,399. 
Darren  SUvelra.  San  Joaquin,  $56,596. 
Fred  Rau.  Fresno.  $56,299. 

D.  T.  Locke,  Flrebaugh,  $65,405. 

Poso  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Flrebaugh,  $66,171. 

Raven  Land  Co..  Selma.  $54398. 

Bill  &  Ed  Koda,  So.  Dos  Palos,  $54,810. 

Drew  Farms,  Inc.,  Flrebaugh,  $64,746. 

Sommennile  Farms,  Inc.,  Huron,  $54,670. 

Leavelle  Bros..  Fresno,  $54,139. 

Wm.  Erlckson,  Fresno,  $53,966. 

Davis  Drier   ft   Elevator,  Inc.,  Flrebaugh, 

$»a.«80. 

Vlerhus  Farms.  Coallnga,  $63,220. 
A.  ft  H.  Farms,  Kerman,  $63,680. 
Rogers  Ranches,  Inc..  Helm,  $63,036. 
Indart.  Inc..  Fresno,  $60,226. 
Ernes  E.  Sullivan,  Kerman,  $49,373. 


Pucheu  Ranch,  Tranquillity,  $49,306 
Irby  Abercromble,  Kerman.  $49,007. 
Joe  M.  Lovelace,  Coallnga,  $47,679. 
Falrless  &  Plfferiiil.  San  Joaquin,  $47,639. 
Donald  Bellando,  San  Joaquin.  $46,639. 
Del  Testa  Farms,  Tranquillity,  $46,016. 
Melvin  Coelho,  Fresno,  $46,806. 
Davts  ft  Huey,  Inc.,  Tranquillity,  $46,766. 
Edward  Aiftiderlan.  Los  Oatos,  $44,366, 
Edgar  WUklns  Ranch,  Fresno,  $44,072. 
Hale  Bros.,  San  Joaquin,  $43,972. 
Dodd  Fam.  Llv.  Trust,  Palos,  $43,019. 
Joe  E.  Yraceburu,  Fresno,  $42,826. 

B.  T.  V.  Farms,  Tranquillity,  $42,543. 
Paul  Crevolln,  Flrebaugh,  $42,531. 
Perez.  Bros.,  Flrebaugh,  $42,334. 
Bldegaray     &     Sagardla     Bros.,     Fresno 

$42307. 

United  Packing  Co.,  Fresno,  $41,190. 

Ru  Ann  Dairy,  Rlverdale,  $41,099. 

Brltz  Fertilizer,  Five  Points,   $40323. 

W.  F.  McFarlane,  Clovis,  $39,945. 

Markarlan  Farms,  Fresno,  $39,941. 

Reece  Bros.,   Tranquillity,  $39,788. 

F.  SUvelra  ft  J.  Peterson,  Tranquillity 
$39,730. 

Delbert  Morse.  Caruthers.  $39331. 

Francis  A.  Orff,  Mendota,  $39,035. 

Des  Jardlns  Bros.,  Palos,  $38,532. 

Oardella  &  Johnston,  Inc.,  Flrebaugh  $38 . 
266. 

J.  Teore  ft  G.  Tavares.  Fresno,  $37,915. 

Ersklne  Ranch,  Doe  Palos,  $37,887, 

Oerawan  ft  Pcnner  Ranches,  Inc.,  Reedley 
$37,415. 

Martens  &  Zalba  ft  Azpcuren,  Fresno,  $36- 
495. 

Ensher  Alexander  Barsoom,  Mendota,  $36  - 
282. 

Hamlsh  Five  Points,  Inc.,  Five  Points, 
$36,196. 

Martin  Costales,  Tranquillity,  $36,030. 

Albert  Bufkln,  Kerman,  $86,746. 

McKean  Bros.,  Rlverdale,  $35,460. 

Jarrott  Ranch,  Flrebaugh,  $36,462. 

Mlk)  Jaoobsen.  Fresno,  $36311. 

Irwin  R.  Eflrd,  Fresno,  $34,864. 

Jura  Farms,  Inc.,  Fresno,  $34,761. 

Nichols  ft  Wood,  Coallnga,  $34,577. 

O.    E.    Boblson,   Fresno,    $33,496.  .-f 

Levon  AzhdeHan,  Los  Banoe,  $33,166. 

Alex  Maul.  Fresno.  $32314. 

Hubert  Beene,  Helm,  $32,730. 

Jack  D.  Jones.  8a^  Joaquin,  $33,206. 

Carvalbo  Farms,  Inc.,  TranqxUUlty.  $33.- 
163. 

Motte  Ranches.  San  Joaquin,  $33,076. 

E.  A.  WUklns.  Fresno.  $81364. 

D.  J.  Rowland,  Reedley,  $31,283. 
Fernando  Machado,  Fresno.  $31,281. 
Joe  Yrlbarren,  Tranquillity,  $31,236. 
Alfred  RusseU,  Madera,  $31 .313. 
John  Telxelra,  Dos  Palos,  $31,176. 
Earl  Brlnkley,  Dos  Palos,  $30,701. 
Philip  Erro,  Fresno,  $30,677. 

E.  Weeth  ft  Son.  CoaUnga,  $30,299. 
Diamond    R    Farms,    Inc.,    San    Joaquin, 

$30,033. 

Leroy  Hardy.  Kerman,  $29300. 
Otis  Horn,  TranquUllty.  $29,684. 
John  Wm.  Kinnunen,  San  Joaquin,  $29,636. 
Frank  Freltae,  Fresno,  $39,917. 
Metzler  ft  Metaler,  Caruthers,  $30,617. 
Triangle  Ranch.  Mendota,  $29,176. 
Frank  Ayerza.  Tranquillity.  $29,067. 
Falrless  Broa,  Tranquillity,  $28,983. 
Frank  Choiinet  Ranch,  Flrebaugh,  $28,671. 
P.  R.  Farms.  Inc.,  Fresno,  $28,664. 
Eugene  Nord,  Kerman,  $38,674. 
Edward  Wagenleltner,  Fresno,  $28,249. 
Hans  P.  Gunlund,  Caruthers,  $28,193. 
John  A.  Gentry  Est.,  Kerman,  $28,184. 
Roy  Green.  Selma,  $28,172. 
Re  Al  Farms.  Inc..  Dos  Palos,  $27,757. 
Frank  J.  Mendee,  Jr.,  Kerman,  $27,728. 

C.  L.  Anderson,  Kerman,  $27,359. 
Norman  Fries,  Raisin  City,  $27,337. 
Roy  Howard,  Dos  Palos,  $26,940. 

C.  R.  WlUdns,  Dos  Palos.  $26,920. 
Nino    Groppettl    ft    Sons,    San    Joaquin, 
$26,768. 
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Echeveste  &  Elizalde,   Flrebaugh,  $28,672. 

Burnett  Bros.,  Coallnga,  $26,177. 

L.  H.  &  G.  W.  Hanneman,  San  Joaquin, 

$26,163. 

Ernest  Oarvalho,  TranquUllty,  $26,141. 

Clarence  De  Freltas,  Caruthers,  $26,080. 

H  carter  ft  Son,  Selma,  $25,867. 

James  W.  Wilson,  TranquUllty,  $26,797. 

John  Goulart  ft  Sons,  Fresno,  $26,670. 

A.  ft  D.  KoUglan,  Fresno,  $25,627. 

jaurena  Bros.,  Coallnga,  $26385. 

Kenneth  Peelman,  Fresno,  $24,841. 

Walter  WlUnis,  TranqtilUlty,  $24,600. 

E.  O.  Rank,  Jr.,  Fresno,  $24,641, 

Locke  Bros.,  Flrebaugh,  $24,312. 

Tal  King  ft  Co.,  Flrebaugh,  $24,270. 

August  Perelna,  Jr.,  Tranquillity,  $24,220. 

Pucheu  Bros.,  Tranquillity,  $24,027. 

Nlcollnl  &  Maftla.  Flrebaugh,  $24,020. 

Joe  C.  Maohado.  Fresno,  $23,614. 

Barl  L.  Carter,  Selma,  $23,600. 

Jack  Cardwell,  Kerman,  $23,667. 

John  &  Jim  Dledrlch,  Flrebaugh,  $23,239. 

John  Noblle,  Fresno.  $23,101. 

The  Desert  Ranch,  Flrebaugh,  $23,081. 

Majarlan  Bros..  Cutler,  $22,973. 

Rayona  Farms,  Fresno,  $22,937. 

Richard  S.  Burford,  Fresno,  $22,887. 

Panoche  Development  Co.,  Mendota,  $22,- 
807. 

Prank  Lorenzettl,  Dos  Palos,  $22,781. 

Hyde  Ranch,  Dos  Paloe,  $22,695. 

Manuel  &  Jerry  Pacheco,  Kerman,  $22,686. 

Alfred  Coelho  &  Sons,  Fresno,  $22,506. 

Walter  E.  Lambrecht.  Kerman,  $22,392. 

E.  W.  Chaney,  San  Joaquin,  $22,300. 

Geo.  ft  Jn.  ft  Walt  Orlando,  Tranquillity, 
$21,970. 

Speakes  Bros.,  Mendota,  $21,831. 

John  Nakamura,  Flrebaugh,  $21,735. 

La  Cuesta  Verde  Ranches,  Coallnga,  $21,667. 

Del  Ko  Farms,  Dos  Palos,  $21,651. 

Wayne  M.  Hardy,  Fresno,  $21,532. 

■  Armas  Bros.,  Tranquillity,  $21,617. 

A.  F.  Mendes  &  Sons,  Rlverdale,  $21,416. 

Harold  D.  Wels,  Kerman,  $21,284. 

A.  J.  Lombardlnl,  Joaquin,  $20,872. 

Joseph  L.  SUva,  Kerman,  $20,832. 

Miriam  M.  SUvelra,  Mendota,  $20,686. 

Hedman  Rancbes,  San  Joaquin,  $20,611. 

Carla  Lee  De  Vrlee,  Rlverdale,  $20,568. 

Toehlo  Ihara,  Sanger,  $20,140. 

Total  payees  In  county  (222)  ,  $21,268,998. 

Glenn  County 

C.  M.  French.  WUlows.  $64,797. 

Sblntaffer  Farms,  MaryevUle,  $47,448. 

J.  S.  Gamett  Co.,  Wlllovre,  $37,417. 

Ernest  M.  Michael,  Artols,  $32,863. 

Baber  Gibson  Livestock,  WIUowb,  $32,695. 

Elizabeth  W.  Eddlns.  Piedmont,  $23,178. 

Ernest  W.  Michael.  WUlows,  $22,469. 

H.  S.  Damon,  Butte  City,  $22,166. 

Kaiser  Kaiser  GaUo,  HanUlton  City, 
$21,139. 

Total  payees  In  county  (9),  $294,057. 
Imperial  County 

H.   B.   Murphy  Co.,   Brawley,   $449,605. 

W.  E.  Young  ft  W.  E.  Young,  Jr.,  Callpatrla, 
$263,529 

Elmore  Co.,  Brawley,  $233,846. 

Jack  Elmore,  Brawley,  $224,837. 

Russell  Bros.  Rches,  Inc.,  Callpatrla, 
$203,291. 

J.  H.  Benson  Rchs,  Inc.,  Brawley,  $195,823. 

George  B.  WlUoughby,  El  Cemtro.  $191,343. 

Stephen  H.  Elmore,  Brawley,  $166,602. 

Hugh  Hudson  Ranches,  Callpatrla. 
$160,861. 

Denman  &  Schunk,  CaMpatrla,  $157,086. 

C.  T.  Dearborn,  CaUpatrla,  $154,047. 

Flfleld  Land  Co.,  Brawley,  $146,571. 

Nell  Flfleld  Co.,  Brawley,  $141,543. 

Adamek  ft  Dessert,  Seeley,  $138,160. 

River   Ranch,   Inc.,   CaUpatrta,   $118,139. 

Raymond  O.  ConneU  ft  Son.  Brawley. 
$114389. 

Stafford  Hannon,  Brawley,  $112,646. 

WUllams  ft  Quick,  Calipatirta,  $109,735. 

Jack  Bros,  ft  McBumey,  Inc.,  Brawley. 
$107,809. 


Donald  H.  Cox,  Brawley,  $107,161. 
Baretta      ft      Little      Farms,      Callpatrla, 
$106394. 

Flfleld  Farms,  Brawley,  $100,315. 
Bonanza  Farms,  El  Centro,  $99,806. 
Dearborn  &  Maraccim,  Callpatrla,  $97,312. 
Abattl  Bros.,  El  Centro,  $92389. 
Orlaet  Bros.,  Santa  Ana,  $92,426. 
Precdado  Bros.,  Imperial,  $92,040. 
Donald  K.  Donley,  Yimia,  $88,126. 

Charles  Vond^ahe,  Brawley,  $84,184. 
Kenneth    Reynolds,    Callpatrla,    $83,455. 
Davis  Beauchamp,  Callpatrla,  $76,696. 

Harry  Schmidt  Farms,  Brawley,  $76,370. 

Hausmann    ft    House    Ranches,    Brawley, 
$74,944. 

John  V.  Merten,  Holtvllle,  $71,887. 
Fritz  Kuhn,  Jr.,  El  Centro,  $71,404. 

Hawk  ft  Sperber,  Holtvllle,  $69337. 

House  &  Haskell,  El  Centro,  $66,001. 

Ed  Wlest.  Brawley,  $65,002. 

J.  N.  Osterkamp  Ranches,  Brawley,  $64,772. 

Don  Cannon,  Nlland,  $64,041. 

Lerno  Bros.,  El  Centro,  $62,716. 

J.  C.  Reeves,  Brawley,  $62,076. 

C.  W.  Sanders,  Brawley,  $61,370. 

Homer  Slater,  Brawley,  $60,986. 

Edwin  Chew,  Imperial,  $60,402. 

Michael  D.   Ayala,   Brawley,   $59374. 

John  H.  Borchard,  El  Centro,  $68,738. 

Edward   M.   Wavers,   Yiuna,   $67,474. 

John  V.  Borchard,  Holtvllle,  $57,362. 

Molola  Bros.,  Brawley,  $57,180. 

J.  R.  ft  B.  R.  Smith,  Brawley,  $66,616. 

Valjon  Trust,  El  Centro.  $56,331. 

J.  Emanuelli  ft  Sons.  Brawley,  $56,068. 

R.   B.   Wilson   Co.,   Brawley,   $65305. 

James  A.  Taylor,   Brawley,  $54,913. 

Charles  K.  Corfman,  EI  Centro,  $54,496. 

Fleming  ft  Jack,  Brawley,  $53,206. 

Dessert  Seed  Co.  Inc.,  El  Centro,  $52,683. 

Berryman  Farms,  Bard,  $61,692. 

Correll  Farms,   Inc.,  Callpatrla,  $50,860. 

Dixie  Ranches,  El  Centro,  $50,123. 

Imperial   Farms,   El   Centro,   $49,840. 

Deol  &  Stmghera,  El  Centro,  $49,585. 

Sweetwater  Feeders,  Brawley,  $49,356. 

R.   S.   Reese,   Westmorland,   $49,342. 

Lloyd  Heger,  EI  Centro,  $48,222. 

Bryant  Farms,  Inc.,  CaUpatrla,  $47,268. 

Leroy  Edwards,  HoItvIUe,  $46,756. 

Darwin  Cohee,  Brawley,  $46,741. 

Newslde  Farms,  Inc.,  Holtvllle,  $46,194. 

Purex  Corp.,  Ltd.,  El  Centro,  $45,443. 

Charles  C.  Bowles,  CaUpatrla,  $44,811. 

Delmar  A.  Brady,  El  Centro,  $44,736. 

StnOim  ft  Sons,  HoltvUle,  $43,786. 

San  Pasqual  L.  ft  C.  Oo.,  Brawley,  $42,666. 

C.  Alex  Abattl,  Heber,  $42,662. 

Allen  B.  Griffin,  Brawley,  $42,166. 

Loma  Farms,  Brawley,  $41,968. 

Alvaro  Deen.  Brawley,  $41,206. 

George  A.  Mallory,  Brawley,  $40,604. 

Fernando  S.  Sanga,  Brawley,  $40,564. 

Earl  W.  Ashhurst,  Brawley,  $40,107. 

Edward  Dearborn,  Oalipatrla,  $40,065. 

Sinclair   Ranches,   Callpatrla,   $39,271. 

Martin  Farms.  Brawley,  $38,220. 

J.  R.  ft  Chas.  ft  Chas,  Jr.,  Kerstiaw.  Brawley, 
$37,467. 

Henrietta  Farms,  Brawley,  $37,182. 

V.  Borchard  Land  ft  Cattle.  Brawley,  $37,- 
161. 

Three  D.  Cattle  Co..  Seeley.  $37,039. 

Harold  Orff,  Brawley,  $87,013. 

Dubois  Ranch,  Oentro,  $86,199. 

E.  E.  Otto,  HoltvUle.  $36,107. 

M.  ft  B.  Farma,  Centro,  $36,728. 

C.  a  Sandhu,  CaUpatrta,  $35,605. 

Nllson  Bros.,  Holtvllle,  $35,496. 

Robert  Harp,  Yuma,  $36,131. 

C.  ft  C  Farms,  Brawley,  $36,016. 

Perez  ft  Morrril.  Wlnterbaven,  $34321. 

Guadalupe  Deen,  Callpatrla,  $34,764. 

Andrew  Andreottl,  Oentro,  $34,486. 

KaiTdd  Brockman.  Oalezloo,  $38,833. 

Jack  Rutherford,  Brawley,  $33,335. 

William  C.  Moore.  Brawley,  $32,710. 

Jean  Layaye,  CaUpatrla,  $32,666. 

M.  Huffman  ft  L.  Alien.  Callpatrla,  $33,469. 

Brandt  Bros..  Brawley,  $33,314. 


W.  M.  Watklns,  OaUpatrta,  $31,604. 
Kakoo  ft  nose  Singh.  CaUpatrla,  $31327. 
L.  L.  Lyerly,  CaUpatrla,  $30,669. 
R.  B.  BedweU,  CaUpatrla,  $30,609. 
F.  P.  Borchard  Rchs,,  Brawley,  $26,938. 
Layton  Farms,  Wlnterhaven  $29,591. 
Elijah  Bros.,  Brawley,  $29,351. 
Johnson  Bros.,  Brawley,  $29,291. 
Harry  Casey,  Brawley,  $29,163. 
M.  J.  Labrucherle.  El  Centro,  $29,115. 
Luckey  ft  HeUls,  Brawley.  $28,723. 
Claverle    Bros.,    HoltvUle,    $27,833. 
John  Kubler,  Calexlco,  $37,766. 
Dahm  Bros.,  Brawley,  $37,396. 
Valley  Properties,  Brawley.  $27,027. 
Antonio  Rodriguez,  Westmorland.  $36,883. 
Frank  Augusta,  Brawley,  $26305. 
.     Green  VaUey  Farms,  CaUpatrla,  $26,024. 
James  Adam,  El  Centro,  $24,614. 
Shaw  Packing  Co.,  El  Oentro,  $24392. 
Samra  ft  Thlnd.  Heber.  $24392. 
F.  W.  Schoneman,  Brawley.  $24,207. 
AlTln  Immel,  HoltvUle,  $23,990. 
L.  O.  Power,  Yuma.  $23,786. 
Nelson  Correll.  Callpatrla,  $23,747. 
Nlaz  Mohamed.  El  Centro.  $33,730. 
Desert  Edge  Farms,  CaUpatrla,  $23,604. 
Inter  Harvest  Inc.,  El  Centro,  $23,311. 
Dwalne  J.  UtUe,  CalipaUia.  $23,180. 
M.  J.  Labrucherle  Ranch,  El  Centro,  $23,147. 
Hoxle  Smith,  Brawley,  $23,133. 
Marlln  E.  Medearls,  Brawley,  $23,105. 
Adolph  Weinberg,  Brawley,  $22,708. 
Jackson  Produce  Co.,  El  Centro,  $22,532. 
John  Lane,  Brawley,  $21,990. 
Blsgaard  Bros.,  HoltvUle,  $21,900. 
Sam  H.  Robinson,  Callpatrla,  $21,733. 
Robert  C.  Rlchter,  El  Centra,  $21332. 
BUI  Wlest,  Brawley,  $21,461. 
Brady  ft  KeUerman,  El  Centro.  $21316. 
F.  M.  Rledman,  Long  Beach,  $21,118. 
Gerald  R.  Elmore,  Callpatrla,  $30,771. 
Ruegger  ft  Ruegger,  Westmorland,  $20,470. 
Lawrence  B.  Stewart,  Calexlco.  $20,185. 
Kline  ft  Kline,  El  Centro.  $20,147. 

Total  payees  In  coimty  (162),  $9,382,816. 

Kern  County 
H.    M.   Tenneco,   Bakersfleld,    $1317,051. 
S.  A.  Camp  Farms  Co.,  Shafter,  $903,660. 
W.  B.  Camp  &  Sons,  Bakersfleld,  $376,980. 

C.  J.  Vlgnolo,  Shafter,  $360,299. 
Santlaga  Ranch,  Bakerafield,  $322,687. 
Houchln     Bros.     Farming,     ButtonwlUow. 

$275,530. 

Buena  Vista  Farms,  San  Francisco,  $278,- 
471. 

Joe  Mendlburu.  OUdale,  $270,111. 

Gulmarra  Vineyard  Corp.,  Bakersfleld, 
$252,059. 

Mazzle  Farms,  Arvln,  $226,289. 

KUldeer  Farms,  Bakersfleld,  $221,464. 

D.  M.  Bryant,  Jr.,  Pond,  $196,268. 
Twin  Farms,  ButtonwlUow,  $196,120. 
Tejon  Ranch  Co.,  Bakersfleld,  $180,406. 
McKlttrlck  Ranch,  Inc.,  Bakersfleld.  $178.- 

053. 

Reynold  M.  Mettler,  Bakersfleld,  $173,702. 

Ooberly  West  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  $170,761, 

Palm  Farms,  Inc.,  Bakersfleld,  $169326. 

M  &  I  Farms,  Delano,  $162,727. 

Bldart  Bros.,  Bakersfleld,  $160,910. 

H  ft  H  Farms,  Inc.,  Bakersfleld.  $136,610. 

Standard  OU  Co.,  OUdale,  $132,136. 

Wbeeler  Farms,  Bakersfleld,  $129,962. 

The  Mlraaol  Co.,  ButtonwUlow,  $129,672. 

Voth  Ftvrms,  Wasco,  $123,114. 

Wedel  Farms,  Wasco,  $122,936. 

Cerros  Bros,  Bakersfleld,  $117,873. 

Tracy  Ranch,  Inc.,  ButtonwUlow,  $113,581. 

Patil  PUgrlm,  Shafter,  $112379. 

Torrlglanl  Bros  ,  ButtonwUlow,  $111,413. 

L.  A.  Robertson  Farms,  Inc.,  Shafter,  $111,- 
304. 

A.  Haddad  ft  Sons  Farm,  Inc.,  Enclno, 
$109,689. 

8U1  Prop.,  Inc.,  Bakersfleld,  $107,269. 

Belluomlnl  Bros.,  ButtonwUlow,  $106,720. 

Bloemhof  Hay  Oo.,  ButtonwUlow,  $105,770. 

Fredlo  Farms,  Arvln,  $104367. 

Rossi  Farms,  Inc.,  Bakersfleld,  $100,666. 

E.  O.  MitcheU,  Inc.,  Arvln,  $99,962. 
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Joe  Oarone,  BakersHeld.  $SB.735. 
Cotton  Associates,  Shafter,  $96,714. 
Melvln  McConnell  Farms,  Wasco,  (85^6. 
M.  Lane.  Shafter,  $05,633. 
Barnard  Sc  Barnard.  Bakersfleld,  $94,864. 
Antonjflovannl  &  Jarrard.  Bakersfleld,  $94,- 
604. 
Oal  Co.  Farms.  Bakersfleld,  $92584. 

C.  Mettler.  Bakersfleld.  $&2.504. 
Joe    O.    Fanucchl    &    Sons.     Bakersfleld, 

•91.878. 

Parson*  Ranch,  ButtonwlUow,  $89,917. 
Cattanl  Bros.,  Bakersfleld,  $89,746. 
Bonanza  Farms,  Bakersfleld.  $86,068. 
Sanders  Farms,  Bakersfleld.  $88.8«7. 
S.  E.  WUlls,  Bakersfleld.  $88,215. 
Kern  Valley  Vtjrma.  Lamont,  $86,560. 
SandOTS  &  Sanders,  Bakersfleld,  $85,084. 
Henson  &  Sons,  Bakersfleld.  $84,347. 
ToUle  Barton,  Bakersfleld.  $84,032. 
Em  H.  Mettler  &  Sons.  Shatter,  $83,172. 
Three  H  Ranch,  Bakersfleld.  $82,067. 

F.  W.  Handel  Farm  Co..  Shatter.  $81,063. 
Antonglovannl  Broe.,  Bakersfleld.  $80,061. 
El  Tejon  Oattle  Co.,  Bakersfleld.  $78,068. 
Costerlsan  Farms,  Bakersfleld.  $78,000. 
Angelo   &    Bvigene    Fanucchl.    Bakersfleld, 

$77,715. 

J.     Antonglovannl    &    Sons.     Bakerafleld, 
$77,220. 

Porter  Land  Co..  Bakersfleld.  $78,739. 

James  O.  Payne.  Wa«co.  $76,267. 

Joseph  E.  Kurtz.  Arvln,  $74,677. 

Barnard  Bros..  Bakersfleld.  $73,680. 

Torlglanl  Farms.  ButtonwlUow.  $73,611. 

Mllham  Farms.  Bakersfleld.  $72,440. 

A.  H.  Wegls  &  Sons.  ButtonwlUow.  $72,801. 
Camp  &  Lachenmaler.  ShAftef,  $71,460. 
Chase  &  Harmon  Farms,  Arvln,  $70,669. 
Guldo  Romanlnl,  ButtonwlUow,  $69,737. 
Sam  Andrews  Sons,  Holtvllle,  $67,197. 

B.  S.   Baldwin  tc  Sons,   Inc.,  Bakersfleld, 
$06.3W. 

D.  C.  Crawford  &  Son.  Wasco.  $66,150. 

A.  H.  Karpe.  Bakersfleld.  $64,904. 
Jack  O.  Thomson.  Bakersfleld,  $64,884. 
Jeffries  &  Lachenmaler,  Shafter,  $64,870. 
Maple  Leaf  Farms,  Waaco,  $64,067. 
TeJon  Potato  Co..  Arvln.  $62,880. 

D  ft  R  Farms.  ShaXter,  $62,617. 
L.  A.  Grant  &  Sons,  Wasco.  $62,304. 
Kenneth  Twlsaelman.  MCKlttrlck,  $03,270. 
Llvlo  Palla,  Bakersfleld,  $61,660. 
Jlmmle  Icardo.  Bakersfleld.  $61,022. 

B.  L.  Goodspeed.  ButtonwlUow.  $60,931. 

A.  Palla.  Bakersfleld.  $60,913. 

Triple.  J.  Fms.  Inc..  Bakersfleld,  $60,039. 
Bernard  J.  Bone,  Waaco,  $59,288. 
Scarrone  Bros..  Arvln.  $58,929. 
O.  Torlglanl  Farm.  ButtonwlUow,  $58,892. 
Ludy  Bros..  Pond,  $58,504. 
Claude  Botkln  Co.  Inc.,  Arvln,  $58,499. 
Opal  Fry  8c  Son,  Bakersfleld,  $57,780. 
Little  &  Banes.  Wasco.  $57,761. 
Crettol  Farms.  Wasco.  $57,528. 
Elo  &  Vldo  Pabbrl.  Pond.  $57,271. 
R.  H.  Oarloiw  Farms.  Bakersfleld,  $57,348. 
Baggianl    &   Isola    Ranch,    ButtonwlUow, 
$56,967. 

B.  P.  B.  Farms.  Bakersfleld,  $56,748. 
Mason  Snow.  ButtonwlUow,  $56,266. 
John  Valpredo,  Bakersfleld,  $55,719. 
I  &  M  Sheep  Co..  OUdale.  $55,393. 

B.  L.  Gibson.  Arvln.  $54,902. 

Henson  &  Landers,  Bakersfleld,  $54,892. 
Weldenbach  Bros.,  Shafter,  $64,795. 
LowTlmore  &  Wood,  Wasco,  $54,666. 
Nlckbow  Managers.  Bakersfleld,  $54,473. 
Patterson  &  Hale.  Bakersfleld.  $54,368. 
Geo.  Nordlan.  Bakersfleld.  $53,901. 

G.  H.  Baumgardt.  Bakersfleld.  $53,495. 
M.  Parker.  Bakersfleld.  $52,768. 

Far  West  Farming  Co.,  Bakersfleld,  $52,588. 

R.  A.  Jacobeen.  Shafter.  $52,515. 

Fox  &  WUUams  Fms.,  Shafter,  $52,312. 

Dale  SneU.  McFarland.  $52,211. 

Barling  Bros..  Wasco.  $52,075. 

C.  Valpredo.  Bakersfleld.  $51,713. 
K.  Malofy  &  Son.  Shaft«r,  $51,589. 
Woods  Stone,  Wasco.  $51,413. 

Joe  Trlno  Farms.  Bakersfleld,  $51,37S. 
J.  Kroeker  Sons,  Shafter,  $51,349. 
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Diablo  Farms,  Arvln.  $51,192. 

Westalde  Ranch  2.  Bakersfleld,  $51,007. 

Gammon  Bros..  Bakersfleld.  $50,719. 

Destefanl  Farms  Inc..  Bakersfleld,  $50,570. 

Shafter  Wasco  Glnn  Co..  Shafter,  $60,442. 

Mike  Hanklns.  Wasco.  $50,324. 

Sandrlnl  Bros.,  McFarland.  $50,206. 
"  Michel  &  P.  Etcheverry.  Bksfld,  ♦60,163. 

Morris  Farms.  Wasco.  $49,827. 

Russell  J.  O'Orady,  Bksfld,  $48,984. 

TazloU  &  Son.  ButtonwUlow,  $48,507. 

Johnston  Farms.  Edison,  $47,981. 

D  &  B  Moore,  Bakersfleld.  $47,562. 

Rancho  Trio,  Bakersfleld,  $47,448. 

V  &  C  Farms.  Bakersfleld,  $47,441. 

Double  L  Farms,  Arvln,  $47,326. 

Banduccl  &  Son.  ButtonwUlow,  $47,226. 

Shafter  Wasco  Invest  Co.,  Shafter,  $46,887. 

Costa  Farms.  Bakersfleld.  $45,349. 

F.  Palla.  ButtonwUlow.  $45,289. 

O.  O.  Portwood.  Wasco,  $45,140. 

Harry  Banduccl,  Bakersfleld,  $44,381. 

W.  D.  Henry.  Wasco,  $43,313. 

L.  M.  Bettl.  ButtonwUlow,  $43,071. 

Orey  Gammon  Corp..  Shafter.  $42,726. 

Waldrlp  Farms.  Wasco,  $42,411. 

E.  Neuman,  Shafter,  $41,996. 

Edward  Kraft,  Delano,  $41,790. 

Pomeroy  &  Jewett,  Bakersfleld,  $41,449. 

Alfred  Palla  Jr.,  ButtonwlUow.  $41,361. 

J.  O.  Oarrlson.  Bakersfleld.  $41,181. 

Merz  Farms,  Inc.,  Wasco,  $41,154. 

Icardo  Broe.  Inc..  Bakersfleld.  $41,134. 

Dave  Bloemhof,  Redlandoe.  $40,886. 

Hudson  Ranch.  Maricopa.  $40,866. 

Roland  M.  Valllcella,  Bakersfleld,  $40,794. 

Allen  Bottorff.  ButtonwUlow,  $40,481. 

E.  D.  Neufeld.  Shafter,  $40,131. 

Precle  Farms,  McFarland,  $39,978. 

J.  Pavllna.  Bakersfleld.  $39,398. 

Frank  Franceschl,  ButtonwUlow,  $39,388. 

Security  Paclflc  Nat.  Bk..  Bksfld.  $39,276. 

Rio  VUta  Fm.  Co.,  Inc.,  Bksfld.  $39,227. 

Bruno  Cauzza,  Arvln,  $39,140. 

Derby  Farms.  Arvln.  $38,728. 

The  West  Ranch,  Wasco,  $38,401. 

Rudnlck  Ld.  it.  Cattle  Co.,  Bakersfleld, 
$38,287. 

R.  B.  Ballengee,  ButtonwlUow.  $37,979. 

Mahoney  &  Maboney,  Bakersfleld,  $37,860. 

H.  Vlsser.  Wasco.  $37,836. 

Richard  Elrlch,  Bakersfleld.  $37,651. 

Banduccl  Farms.  Bakersfleld.  $37,506. 

E.  A.  Takaltch.  Bakersfleld,  $37,330. 

A.  Neufeld  Fms.,  Bakersfleld,  $37,146. 

R.  B.  Tucker.  Arvln,  $36,824. 

Kenneth  McClanahan  &  Sons,  Bakersfleld, 
$36,660. 

H.  S.  Jewett,  Bakersfleld,  $36,605. 

Stoller  Bros.,  Inc..  Bakersfleld,  $36,493. 

Lester  Neufeld  &  Son.  Wasco.  $36,438. 

Joe  Freltas.  Jr.,  Bakersfleld,  $36,128. 

Rhodes  &  Derlngton,  Delano,  $36,029. 

C.  D.  Ross.  Bakersfleld.  $35,848. 

E.  W.  Suorez,  Bakersfleld,  $36,733. 

Pete  Romanlnl  Farms,  ButtonwUlow, 
$35,722. 

Louis  Rlccl,  ButtonwUlow,  $36,620. 

M.  B.  McFarland  &  Sons,  McFarland, 
$35,426. 

Louis  E.  Borel  &  Sons.  Bakersfleld.  $35,348. 

F.  Oalalnena  &  Et  Ux,  Bakersfleld,  $34,667. 
Romanlnl  Bros.,  ButtonwUlow.  $34,436. 
Meadow  Gold  Farms.  Bakersfleld,  $34,320. 
W.  P.  Romero,  Bakersfleld.  $34,239. 

L.  W.  Bergman.  Shafter.  $33,633. 
Clare  Rexroth,  McFarland.  $33,366. 
W.  S.  Klmmel,  Bakersfleld,  $33,291. 
C.  Hair  &  Son,  ButtonwUlow,  $33,169. 
Victor  J.  Krause,  Wasco.  $32,930. 
Vista  Farms,  ButtonwlUow,  $32,782. 
Frank  C.  Btiry,  Bakersfleld.  32.748. 
Maple  Ranch.  Bakersfleld.  $32,663. 
Bob  Cauzza,  ButtonwUlow,  $32,569. 
Central  Farms,  Delano.  $32363. 
Walter  E.  Sc  Gladys  Delflno,  ButtonwUlow, 
$33,263. 

Warren  MoCuUey,  McFarland,  $32,246. 
Freeborn  Bros.,  ButtonwlUow.  $33,120. 
R.  Forrest,  Arvln.  $32,113. 
W.  C.  Handel  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Shafter,  $31,930. 
Walker  O.  Fry,  Bakersfleld,  $31,794. 


L.  K.  Olsen,  ButtonwUlow,  $31,641. 

A.  Perelll  Mlnettl  tc  Sons,  Delano,  $31,631. 

F.  L.  Starrh,  Shafter,  $31,659. 
Beck  &  Sons.  Delano,  $31,487. 

K.  ti  P.  Farms,  Inc.,  Edison.  $31,343. 
Buford  L.  Fox,  Bakersfleld,  $30,861. 
Dells  Farms.  Bakersfleld.  $30,703. 
H.  Spltzer.  McFarland.  $30,607. 
So.  Lake  Ranch.  Bakersfleld.  $30,517. 
John  Kovacevlch,  Arvln,  $30,300. 
Regan  Farms,  ButtonwlUow,  $29,856. 
Regan  Farms.  McFarland.  $29,571. 
Merkel  &  Neufeld,  Wasco,  $28,998. 

G.  Plzzo.  Arvln.  $29,013. 
Merkel  &  Neufeld.  Wasco.  $28,998. 
Klrschenmann  Farms,  Bksfld,  $28,469. 

B.  W.  Duncan.  Lamont.  $28,434. 
Ervln  Baublltz,  ButtonwlUow,  $28,067. 
Wayne  Klrschenmann,  Bksfld,  $28,023. 
Roger  Jessup,  Bakersfleld,  $27,955. 
Superior  Farming  Co.,  Bakersfleld,  $27,912. 
R.  Palla.  Bakersfleld.  $27,570. 

Jack  L.  BUUngtcn.  Wasco.  $27,506. 
Stenderup  Farms.  Bakersfleld.  $27,411. 

C.  J.  Sheperd  &  Sons,  ButtonwlUow,  $27375. 
Opal  Fry  &  Son  2,  Bakersfleld.  $27346. 
Orlando  Torlglanl.  Bakersfleld,  $27,301. 
Neffs  Ranch,  Arvln.  $27,095. 

Kendrlck  B.  King.  Lamont,  $27,083. 
R.  Pascoe  Ranches.  Bakersfleld.  $26,990. 
Rose  Ranch,  Shafter,  $26,843. 
Cowan  Farms,  McFarland,  $26,784. 
Bermuda  Ranch,  Shafter,  $26,768. 
R.  WUUams,  ButtonwlUow,  $26,703. 
WUbur  Kruger,  McFarland,  $26,523. 

F.  Oarone,  Bakersfleld,  $26,477. 
Columbus  Rice,  Bakersfleld,  $26,369. 
R.  Fallot  &  Son.  ButtonwUlow,  $26,149. 
Lee  Herring.  Arvln,  $26,808. 
FoothUl  Ranches.  Terra  BeUa,  $25,788. 
Donald  Molatore.  Bakersfleld,  $25,781. 
Elmer  Andreottl,  ButtonwUlow.  $25,543. 
BUI  Davis,  Wasco.  $25,523. 

Raymond  Castanchoa,  McFarland,  $25,460. 
A.  OhUarduccl,  ButtonwUlow,  $25,367. 
E>ant«  Glanninl,  ButtonwlUow,  $25,217. 
R.  H.  Hadlock,  Wasco,  $25,144. 
Lloyd  BowEoan,  McFarland.  $25,129. 
N.  L.  Rltchey.  McFarland.  $24,995. 
Bernard  Sasla,  Bakersfleld,  $24,992. 
J.  C.  Eyraud,  Bakersfleld,  $24,958. 
Joe  C.  Eyraud,  Bakersfleld,  $24,958. 
John  O.  HIU,  Shafter,  $24,939. 
Ooombs    &    Renfro    Farms,    Bakersfleld, 
$24,928. 

MUes  H.  Thomas,  Bakersfleld,  $24,761. 
Saldubehere  Bros.,  Lancaster,  $24,694. 
Borda  &  Sons.  Kern  City,  $24,562. 
Antone  Saldubehere,  Lancaster,  $24,342. 
Albert  Angus.  Arvln,  $24312. 
P.  Spolsdoff,  Wasco,  $24,308. 
Frank  Del  Papa,  Bakersfleld,  $24,214. 
Joe  Ghllarduccl,  ButtonwUlow,  $23,989. 
Sundown  Farms,  ButtonwlUow,  $23344. 
Kenneth  Anderson,  Shafter,  $23,771. 
Martin  Farms,  Delano,  $23,608. 
Bergman  &  Isaac.  Shafter,  $23,550. 
Pandol  it  Sons,  Delano,  $23,549. 
Barlow  Farms,  Bakersfleld.  $23,480. 
R.  E.  Shlck.  McFarland,  $23,421. 
Edlger  Farms,  Wasco.  $33,406. 
Vernon  Blackburn,  Arvln,  $23389. 

G.  Emerson  Farms,  Inc.,  Wasco,  $23,280. 
Poznoff  Farms.  Shafter,  $23,220. 

John  Cao^}  Farms,  Wasco,  $23,217. 
Bernal  Sheep  Co.,  Bakersfleld,  $22,707. 
Frank  &  Paul  Wlebe,  Shafter,  $22,680. 
Clara  P.  Rexroth,  Bakersfleld.  $22,611. 
BlackweU  Land  Co.,  Bakersfleld,  $22,483. 
Leonard  Oaede,  Shafter,  $22,426. 
Glovannettl  Farms,  ButtonwUlow,  $23393. 
Arnold  T.  Cattanl,  Arvln,  $22327. 
PavU  Pleruccl,  ButtonwlUow,  $23,191. 
M.  L.  Rockwell,  Wasco,  $22,176. 
Baronclnl  Bros.,  Bakersfleld,  $22,166. 
M.  &  B.  Farms.  ButtonwUlow.  $22,088. 
James  S.  Albright,  Shafter,  $22,004. 
Allen  E.  Neufeld,  Bakersfleld,  $21,709. 
J.  Blccomlnl,  Bakersfleld,  $21,699. 
Willis  Snow  and  Son,  ButtonwUlow,  $31,- 
441. 
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Jonas  L.  Nickel,  Shafter,  $21364. 

D.  M.  Steele  &  Son,  Inc.,  Delano,  $21331. 

O.  Chernabaeff,  Wasco,  $21,261. 

James  Kalpakoff,  Wasco,  $21,085. 

Deno  Fanucchl,  ButtonwUlow,  $31,015. 

Regal  Farms.  Bakersfleld,  $20,970. 

Barley  Barling  Est.,  Shafter,  $20,844. 

B.  J.  Handel  Co.,  Wasco,  $20,688. 

Camp  &  Johns,  Shafter.  $20,666. 

Dan  Tudor  k  Sons,  Delano.  $20,54t>. 

Carl  Johns  &  Sons,  Bakersfleld.  $30,480. 

Bell  Farms,  Shafter,  $20.2O2. 

Robert  McClaln,  Shafter,  $20,0Oa. 

Total  payees  In  county  (311) ,  $20,308,792. 

Kings  County 
J.  Q.  Boewell  Co.,  Corcoran,  $4,429,484. 
South  Lake  Farms.  Fresno,  $1,875,464. 
Salyer  Land  Co..  Corcoran.  $1347,174. 
Westlake  Farms,  Stratford,  $721,129. 
Vernon  L.  Thomas,  Inc..  Huron,  $416,627. 
OUkey  Farms.  Inc.,  Corcoran,  $328,525. 
J.  G.  Stone  Land  Co.,  Stratford,  $293,416. 
Borba  Bros..  Rlverdale,  $250,342. 
Schwartz  Farms.  Inc.,  Stratford,  $226,989. 
West  Haven  Farming  Co.,  Tulare,  $207,567. 
B.  A.  Rowan  &  Co.,  Stratford,  $194,838. 
Boyett  Farming,  Corcoran,  $187,645. 
Newton  Brothers,  Stratford,  $170,128. 
South  Fork  Ranch,  Inc.,  Lemoore,  $129,114. 
Jones  Farms,  Stratford,  $126383. 
Couture  Farms.  Huron,  $135,316. 
P.  Hansen  Ranch,  Corcoran,  $112381. 
Peterson  Farms,  Corcoran,  $107,077. 
Lone  Oak  Ranch,  Corcoran,  $94,732. 
H.  L.  Yocum  &  Sons,  Hanford,  $87,976. 
W.  W.  Boswell,  Jr.,  Corcoran,  $87309. 
Harp  &  Hansen,  Corcoran,  $80,061. 
O.  W.  &  W.  O.  Squire,  Hanford,  $76,649. 
Tule  Ranch  A  Pts.,  Corcoran,  $75,441. 
Wedderbum  Bros.,  Lemoore,  $74341. 
R.  S.  Barlow.  Lemoore.  $66,664. 

B.  Gonzalves,  Hanford.  $64,006. 

L.  E.  Culp,  dba  Culp  Ranches,  Coallnga, 
$62,951. 
Fresno  Kings  Farms.  Inc.,  Huron,  $63,608. 
Chatom  Co.,  Modesto,  $60,149. 
Avlla  Broe.,  JLC,  Hanford,  $66,437. 
Morris  Stuhaan,  VlsaUa,  $56310. 
Wesley  Hansen,  Corcoran,  $63,364. 
Inco  Farms,  Inc.,  Lemoore,  $53316. 
Eastslde  Farms,  Stratford.  $62,433. 
Malcolm  P.  Powers.  Kettleman  City,  $61396 
M.  Murray  Farms,  Inc.,  Hanford,  $47366. 
Coeta  &  QiUntel,  Inc.,  Lemoore,  $46,937. 
Murray  Farms,  Inc.,  Hanford,  $46,676. 
L.  A.  Hansen,  Corcoran.  $43,303. 
Verburg  Brothers.  Hanford,  $43,147. 
Dimlop  FVirms,  Corcoran,  $38,646. 
Barcelloe  &  Wolfeen,  Stratford,  $38398. 

C.  Elmer  Spafford,  Lemoore.  $38,034. 
Ralph  MarshaU,  Hanford,  $37376. 

J.  B.  Long,  Corcoran,  $36,484. 
John  Hlld,  Hanford,  $35331. 
Double  O.  Ranch,  Lemoore,  $35,142. 
L.  E.  Hansen  Farms,  Inc.,  Lemoore,  $36,107. 
Dufur  &  Castadlo,  Stratford,  $33,863. 
Basin  Farms.  Inc.,  Corcoran.  $32,496. 
Floyd  Wlsecarver,  Hanford.  $31,341. 
Fabry  Farms,  Inc.,  Stratford,  $31320. 
Ralph  OUkey,  Corcoran.  $31,088. 
Pranna  Farms,  Corcoran,  $30,981. 
B.  J.  M.  Farms,  Inc.,  Lemoore,  $30,611. 
Nimes  &  Plree,  Lemoore,  $29,480. 
Gh-egory  Stanton.  Stratford.  $29,479. 
Pagundes  Bros.,  Hanford,  $28,978. 
Tommy  R.  Avlla,  Hanford,  $26,814. 
Fleming   &   Prank   Bettenoourt,   Hanford, 
$26,003. 
James  &  Paul  Avlla,  Lemoore,  $26,003. 
M.  S.  Slmas,  Est.,  Hanford,  $25,668. 
W.  F.  Turner  &  Sons,  Cc»coran,  $25363. 
Hugh  V.  Johns,  Hanford,  $26,106. 
BlU  Walker.  Hanford.  $24,666. 
John  Victoria,  Jr.,  Stratford,  $24,341. 
Mussel  Slough  Farms,  Hanford,  $24313. 
John  Verboon.  Hanford,  $23,803. 
Ollkey  Farms  Delta,  Corcoran,  $33,161. 
Alvln  Odle,  Corcoran,  $22,628. 
Robert  Wilkinson,  Hanford,  $22,402. 
Marcy  J.  SUva,  Hanford.  $22393. 
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Kings  County 

Uselton  Ranch,  15664  9th  Ave.,  Hanford, 
$22,190. 

Circle  L  Farms,  19171  Manteca  Ave,  Strat- 
ford, $21316. 

Kenneth  G.  Walker,  302  Pine  Ave,  Long 
Beach,  $31,658. 

L.  &  R.  Olacomtuzl,  Rt.  4  Box  353,  VlsaUa, 
$21,569. 

Albert  Martin,  15360  12tb  Ave,  Hanford, 
$21,651. 

Tony  Rodrlgues,  PO  Box  36,  Stratford, 
$20360. 

Daniel  Fadenrecht,  422  N  Douty  St,  Han- 
ford, $20,891. 

Tos  Brothers.  130  Maple  Way,  Hanford,  $20,- 
500. 

Richard  &  Tsusl  A.  Pts,  760  Harvard  Ave, 
Dlnuba,  $20,004. 

Larry  Davis,  14095  14tb  Ave,  Hanford,  $30,- 
035. 

Total  payees  In  county  (83)  $14,060,018. 

Lassen  County 
Clyde  Orafe,  Bt  3  Oregon  Slope,  Welser, 
$36,329. 

Total  payees  In  county  (1)  $36,329. 

tos  Angeles  County 

John  F\uon,  2613  Elm  St.,  Bakerfleld,  $141,- 
119. 

Godde  &  Rltter,  666  W  Ave  I,  Lancaster, 
$134,795. 

John  Calandrl,  42016  W  Ivesgrove  Dr,  Lan- 
cacter,  $37,049. 

Kurt  F.  miman,  46301  N  120th  St  W.  Lan- 
caster, $27346. 

Healy  Enterprises  Inc,  7300  W  Ave  H,  Lan- 
caster, $26,581. 

Larsen  Bros,  16602  W  Ave  D,  Lancaster, 
$31,068. 

Munz  Ranch  Co.,  13701  W  Lancaster  Rd, 
Lancaster,  $30,110. 

Total  payees  In  county  (7)  $407368, 
Madera  County 

Newhall  Land  it  Farming,  10302  Ave  7>/i 
Flrbgh,  $347,684. 

Schub  Broe,  377  Circle  Dr,  ChowchlUa, 
$153,455. 

Dave  Mendrln  St  Sons,  33484  Ave  5,  liCadera, 
$124,066. 

Utxry  Chapman,  23449  Rd  9,  ChowcbUla, 
$108377. 

Hooper  Farms,  Inc.,  3983  Washington  Rd., 
ChowchlUa,  $101,118. 

Baker  &  Hansen,  13185  Ave  31,  CbowchUla, 
$91301. 

Johnny  Denlz,  19594  Ave  17,  Madera,  $81,- 
663. 

B.  A.  Watson,  22858  Rd  18Vi.  CbowchUla, 
$60,987. 

Fred  Toschl,  13630  Rd  25,  Madera,  $60,429. 

Red  Top  Ranch,  PO  Box  1,  Red  Top,  $58,- 
309. 

J.  A.  &  T.  B.  Hawkins,  ChowcbUla,  $61319. 

Triangle    T    Ranch,    ChowchlUa,    $61359, 

Logoluso  Farms,  Madera,  $50,147. 

Norman  Kuhr,  ChowchlUa,  $48,300. 

El  Peco  Ranch,  Madera,  $47,776. 

BUI  G.  Clay,  ChowchlUa,  $46,173. 

Henry  Watson,  Madera,  $45,739. 

George  Andrew,  Madera,  $45,595. 

H.  M.  Farming  Company,  ChowchlUa, 
$46316. 

Burkhart  Faims,  FMrebaugb,  $43,807. 

Howard  Glantz,  Madera,  $40,797. 

Ben  Curutchet,  ChowcbUla,  $40,390. 

L.  G.  Besbears.  ChowchlUa,  $36,323. 

John  M.  Laagolty,  Madera,  $86353. 

Robert  Hansen,  ChowchlUa.  $33,079. 

Forrest  Clayton,  El  Nldo,  $32,565. 

Sam  Marlanl,  Madera.  $31,783. 

Richard  Johnson,  ChowcbUla,  $31,683. 

Frank  J.  Martin.  Madera,  $31,609. 

Dan  Branco,  CbowchUla,  $30,996. 

L.  D.  McRee.  ChowchlUa,  $90,496. 

Adobe  Ranch,  San  Francisco.  $29,078. 

Sagouspe  Brothers,  Madera,  $28,847. 

WlUard  Haynea,  ChowchlHa,  $28,821. 

Guy  Houk,  Flrebaugh,  $28,740. 


Slierman  Thomas,  MtKlera,  $27,704. 

John  Galleano,  Madera,  $27,608. 

A.  K.  Baker,  Madera,  $27,592. 

S.  A.  Upton.  ChowchlUa,  $27,332. 

Bufflngton  Agrl  Ent,  ChowchlUa.  $27,832 

Curran  Ranches,  Madera,  $27,160. 

Kenneth  Selbert,  Madera,  $26,949. 

David  Baker,  ChowchlUa.  $26,695. 

Jessup  Farms.  Pacolma.  $26,466. 

Dale  Maddalena.  CbowchUla,  $26375. 

R.  C.  Weaver.  ChowcbUla.  $26,317. 

WlUlam  Hagoplan.  Madera,  $26,287. 

Leonard  Prazler,  Flrebaugh.  $25,698. 

Wm.  Correla,  ChowcbUla.  $36,415. 

G.  J.  Schuh,  ChowchlUa,  $26,399. 

Alvln  Gomes.  Madera,  $38366. 

Victor  Kuhr.  ChowchlUa.  $23,741. 

Arthur  W.  Freeman,  Madera.  $32,996. 

Wm.  E.  Roberts,  13434  Ave  19^,  Ohowchll- 
la,  $22,385. 

John  Farmer,  106  Canal  Dr.,  CbowchiUa, 
$21,646. 

F^oyd  WUUams,  18819  Ave  7,  Madera,  $21,- 
172. 

John  Koretoff,  Jr.,  5470  Bd  22,  Madera, 
$20,600. 

Robert  Saulsbury,  Jr.,  30783  Ave  13,  Ma- 
dera, $20,674. 

Junes  Q.  Bufflngton,  14501  Ave  30V^ ,  Chow- 
chlUa, $20390. 

J.  H.  AusUn,  14279  Rd  39^  N,  Madera, 
$30346. 

AxTld  AUen,  9806  Rd  5V^,  Flrebaugh,  $30,- 
294. 

AverUl  Ranch,  P  O  Box  1079,  Madera, 
$20390. 

Oerald  Leaoh,  16886  Ave  17,  Madera,  $20,- 
204. 

Total  payees  In  county   (63),  $2323,154. 

Merced  County 

Tlmco  Dlv,  PO  Box  311,  Los  Banos,  $383,- 
120. 

Sam  Hamburg  Farms,  PO  Box  647,  Lot 
Banoe,  $150371. 

Wolf  sen  Land  and  Cattle,  Box  311,  Los 
Banos,  $140363. 

Bowles  Farming  Co.,  11600  S  Hereford,  Los 
Banoe,  $115,918. 

Vernon  Porter,  Bt  2  Box  303H,  Dos  Palos, 
$96,136. 

San  Juan  Ranching  Co.,  Bt  1  Box  171B. 
Doe  P&loB,  $93394. 

Llndemann  Farms  Inc.,  1420  11th  St.,  Los 
Banoe,  $66,498. 

Joe  O.  Machado,  Jr.,  Bt  1  Box  176A.  Doe 
Palos,  $58,737. 

Santa  Rita  Ranch  Co.,  Rt  1  Box  164,  Dos 
Palos,  $57,513. 

Brlghts  Nursery  Inc.,  6246  Plalnsbui^,  Le 
Grand,  $51306. 

Favler  Bros.,  6040  8  Lone  Tree  Rd.,  Mer- 
ced. $50,847. 

Clay  Farms  Inc.,  4444  Ave  24,  ChowchlUa, 
$47,734. 

Flndley  M.  Upton,  PO  Box  606,  CbowchUla, 
$46396. 

Carl  V.  Orlssom,  6863,  S.  Plalnsburg  Rd, 
Le  Grand.  $44,656. 

Woo  Bros.,  24477  S  Woo  Bd.  Los  Banoe, 
$44,624. 

Sorg  Bros.,  2502  Unden,  Dos  Palos,  $40,- 
721. 

A.  Hamburg  Ranches  Inc.,  PO  Box  471,  Los 
Banoe,  $40,616. 

Blslgnani  Bros.,  13816  W.  Blalgnanl  Bd.,  Los 
Banoe,  $39,902. 

Bay  Bule,  Rt  2  Box  2028,  Dos  Palos,  $38,- 
617. 

Jeunes  Malorlno,  Jr.,  39470  W  Oxalls,  Flre- 
baugh, $36,031. 

A.  Lobue  Farms,  PO  Box  312,  Los  Banos, 
$35,953. 

Vandenberg  Broe.,  Bt  2  Box  203  D,  Doi 
Palos,  $34,137. 

Lewis  Malorlno,  2357  Linden,  Dee  Palos, 
$33366. 

Talbott  Sheep  Oo.,  1223  Calif  St,  Los  Banoe. 
$33,757. 

Chas  E.  Andrews,  RR  1  Box  21,  Dos  Paios, 
$32,436. 
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Cozzl  Bras.,  RB  1  Box  90,  Dot  Falos, 
858. 

Harry   Hayn«,   10784  AM' 18,   Cb«wcb4lla 
•28,633. 

OtBo   Pe<lretti.    1075   E   Roosevelt   Rd 
Nldo.  •28,578. 

R.  Palazzo'and  Ck>..  Inc.,  Loe  Banoe,  t2S.i 

Obanlon  Rancbes.  Dos  Pales,  928.952. 

F.  Serrano,  Legrand.  •27,692. 

Carl  Sumpter.  Dos  Palos,  •26,945. 

Danco  Farms,  Loe  Baaos,  •22,543. 

OUle  McDonald.  Ue  Banoe,  •22,490. 

Herman  WllILs.  Doe  Palos,  •21.732. 

Strlblloga  Niirserles.  Merced.  •21,706. 

Carl  Bryant,  Doe  Palos,  921.344. 

PelUssler  and  Sons,  Merced.  •21,281. 

Perelra  Bros.,  Los  BatKts,  •21,025. 

Etcheverry,  Bros.,  Los  Banos,  •20,6«2. 
.    Total  payees  In  county  (40)  •2,165,648, 

Modoc  County 
John  Martin  Esptl,  Eaglevllle,  •25,928. 
Lakeshore  Ranch.  Davis  Creek,  •20,768. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2)  •♦e ,696. 

Uonterey  County 

Darrlgo  Bros,  Co.  of  Calif..  Salinas,  •68,f90. 

-  FraixkTaylOT.  King  City,  •47316.  1 
Jack  A.  Hayes,  King  City.  •38,864.  I*- 

■     Marttnus  t  Moninus.  Lockwood.  C34.369. 
Tom  Hambey  &  Son,  Soledad,  •31.345. 
BciMzout  Farms.  Inc..  Soledad.  •29,979.    ' 
WUUam  D.  Crlnklaw,  King  City,  ^28  J75.; 

-  Huatington.  Farms.  Inc..  Soledad,  •27,4l|. 
A.  &  M  Sllveira,  Greenfield,  $26,848. 
Conaolldated      Qrowets,      Inc.,      Salinas, 

•26404 

Porter  Ea.  Co.  Brdly  Rch.,  Inc.,  San  Filan- 
ctsco.  (26 .261. 

Unlte<l  Farms  Co.,  .Salinas.  •26,200. 

Hansen  &  Fowler,  San  Ardo.  925,924. 

Ruth  Holme,  Salinas.  ^25,000. 
'    S.  &  A.  Farms,  Salinas,  •25,000. 

Hudson  Ranch,  Monterey.  925,000. 

-^Anlold  BaSsettt  &  Sons,  Oreanfleld,  •24,$2a. 

Faupe  Bros.  &  Sons,  Qonzales.  »24,222. 

fcanr.  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  Kln«,CUy,  923,^11. 

J.  M.  Sharp  Co.,  Satlcoy,  923,519. 

T.  M.   Bunn  &  EST  bt  T  Tukl,  Salllias, 
•23,008.  ..  _       , 

Oshlta.  mc,  SaUnas,  •21,895.''"^  ' 

Wmuun  Whitney.   Oreenileld.  »21,78t. 

Joe  t*.  Camsuzou,  San  Mtguel.  920,706 
^^otal  payees  In  county.  ^24)  969U.46.: 
Orange  County 

The  Irvine  Co.,  Irvine.  4! 81 ,084.  .  '     • 
Placer  County  ,  ^      ' 

Evans  Bros..  Roeevllle,  927,234.    r. 

Frank  it  Roes  Siedo.  Roseville,  •25,081. 

Floyd  Bonnlfleld,  Lincoln,  921,891. 
.  Jftotal  pajees  la  counHy  (8)  974.1 18. 

Riverside  County 
<    Freshplct  t'ooOs,  Tnc .  Blythe,  9426.047. 

Rlvervlew  Farm  &  Cattle,  Blythe,  9318,465. 

Clarence  Robinson.  Blythe.  138,384. 

John  Norton  Farms,  Blythe,  9133,0^,^ 

Kennedy  Broe.,  Indlo,  9125,420. 

Wayne  Barrett,  Blythe,  114,396. 

Delta   Ranches.   Inc..   Blythe.   9101.612. 

Scott  *:  Knappenbenger,  Blythe,  989,99|. 

Sehlndler  Brothers,  Ripley,  981,352. 

P.  I.  Land  ec  Cattle  Co.,  Blythe,   967.ft8. 

Fisher  Ranch,  Blythe.  983,308. 

Verne  Wuertz,  Ripley.  $60,081. 

GeoT^    Arakeltan    Farms.    Inc.,    Blythe, 
•58.446. 

Rummonds    Bros.    Ranches.    Inc.,    In^o 
•64.746,. 

Lawrence  Chaffln,  Blythe,  •51JS96. 

RK^f  Ranchers,  Romoland,  950.680. 

E.  C.  Apodac  EST,  Indlo.  947,087. 

Joe  H.  trimer,  Blythe,  946JH7. 

W.  K.  Kenworthy,  BlyUie,  948,368. 

Sunrise  Farms,  Blythe,  94i3.533. 

Dale  HuU,  BiTthe,  $43,073. 

John   Pavao,   Indlo.  936,973. 

John  Coudirres  Co..  Perrls,  935,729. 

Harboe  Enaley,  Indlo,  933.282. 

Bhetngana  Broa.,  Winchester,  $83,618. 

Marshbum    Bros.,    Thermal,   933,318. 


.h:  I 


Peter  Rabbit  Farms,  Coacbella,  929,840. 
Hanna  Farms.  Inc.,  Blythe,  929,778. 
Bud  Antle.  Inc..  Redrock.  927.876. 
Johnson  Bros.,  Claremont,  927,107. 
Sam  Keoseyan,  Coachella,  926.568. 
I^»rd  Underwood,  Perrls,  926.876. 
Motte  &  Sons.  Perrls,  925.746.  ",, 

Ranebo  Del  Juan,  Inc.,  Blythe,  932,415. 
Harboe  Ensley  Assoc.,  Indlo,  922.326. 
John  B.  MainvU.  Riverside,  922,235. 
J  &  R  Enterprises,  Blythe,  921.977. 
Gary  A.  Bryce.  Blythe.  921311. 
P.  V.  Land  &  Cattle,  Los  Angeles,  921,409. 
Roy  C.  Smith.  Perrls.  921,111. 
Nlsh  Norolan  Farms.  Blythe.  920.641. 
Bert  I^uda.  Perrls.  920,623. 
Jack   t.   Marlowe,   Blytlie,   920,383. 
Total  payees  In  coimty  (43)  92,736,105. 
Sacramento  County 

Charles  Coldani,  Oalt,  938.705. 
Amlstad  Ranches.  Coxirtland,  925.197. 
Total  payees  in  county   (2)   950.903. 

San  Diego  County 
Daley  Enterprise,  San  Diego,  939,098. 

San  Joaquin  County 
M  and  T,  Inc.,  Walnut  Grove,  981,104. 
J.  &  R.  Bogettl,  Tracy,  972,624. 
Southn.  Pac.  Ld.  Co.,  San  FrewKSlsco,  971,767. 
Jean  Cublburu.  Stockton,  948,138. 
Coleman  Foley,  Pleasanton,  933,400. 
O.  Narduocl,  Stockton,  930,455.  " 

Dell  Arlnga  Bros.,  Inc.,  Stockton,  «29,661. 
Reclaimed  Island  Lands,  Lathrop,  938,723. 
A.  &M.  Farms.  Tracy,  926,581.  • 

D.  Olcomendy  &  Son.  Stockton.  921,779. 

•  Total  payees  in  county  ( 10 ) ,  9444 ,211. 

San  Lui3  Obispo  County 

Camatta  Ranch,  Santa  Margarita,  986,438. 

Jackson  &  Rejnert,  Paso  Robiee,  969,469. 

Miller  Brothers,  Paso  Roblea,  •62,071. 

Hellman  Bros..  Atascadero,  •46386. 

Grayson  Owen  Co.,  Santa  Margarita. 
•36,755. 

Claude  Arnold,  Margarita,  •28,361. 

Ralph  Shaw.  Paso  Robles,  827,091 . 

Iverson  Ranch,  Inc..  Shaaidon,  926,942.    ; 

Ancho  Vista  Ranch,  Santa  Margarita. 
■$3*,3«. 

WUUana  P.  Wreden,  Palo  Alto,  924,858. 

Jon  W^Cooper,  Santa  Margarita,  924,628. 

Augustine  Sanchez,  Paso  Robles,  $24,544, 

•  Van  Horn  Bros.,  Paso  Robles,  921,158. 
Ernest  A.  Hahl,  Shandon,  921 ,072. 
Total  payees  In  county  ( 14) ,  9506,408. 

_  fti    ,  Santa  Barbara  County 

R.  L.  Calhoun,  Taft.  976,924. 
.    atfiton  tc  Brown  Co..  Santa  Maria.  $46,126. 

Andrew  T.  Petersen,  Buellton,  $40,301. 

Owen  T.  Rice  ft  Son,  Inc.,  Santa  Maria, 
983434. 

Hanson  Ranch,  Santa  Maria,  $23,965. 

H.  James  Hopkins,  Loe  Alamos.  923,697. 

EsKlld  Skytt.  Lompoc.   921.839. 

Galney  Ranch.  Solvang.  920.392. 

Total  payees  in  county  (8).  9386387. 
Siskiyou   County 

Townley  Broa,  Montague,  926,859. 

Dorman  R.  Tork,  Montague,  923,477. 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  950.336. 

Solano   County 
Chew  BToe.,  Sacramento,  907,783. 
Marion  Sanchez  Farms.  Rio  Vlsrta.  960388. 
Peter  Cook,  Jr.,  Rio  Vista.  944.481. 
Gnos  Broe.,  Dixon.  943.715. 
Steve   ShuUn,  Elmira,   938,109. 
George  M.  Struve.  Jr..  Dixon,  937,608. 
Tom  Abel.  Rio  Vista.  932,386. 
Anderson  Bros..  Dixon,  931.163. 
Solano  Farms,  Inc.,  Dixon,  $30,010. 
Moore  Bros.,  Lincoln,  929,917. 
Albert  Carrin^ton.  VacavUle,  929,632. 
H.  H.  &  J..  Walnut  Grove,  928,526. 
Hastings  Farms,  San  Ftanclaco,  •27,728. 
Richard  Emlgb,  Rio  VlsU,  •26,815. 
Bulkley  Ranch.  Dixon,  •25,978. 
Vassar  Farms,  Inc.,  Dixon,  925,708. 
Holdener  St  Wlegand,  Dixon,   924,451. 


E.   A.   Anderson   &   Sons,   Birds   Landlna 
923.717.  w    • 

W.  S.  Pedriok,  Davis.  920,956.  '  =; 

Robert  coin.  Dixon,  930,980.  tV 

Maybood  Ranches,  Rio  Vi»ta,  920.579.  '(> 

Total  payees  in  county  (21 ) ,  9670.599. 

Stanislaus  County  ."': 

Arravan  Farms.  Modesto,  939,974. 

Interstake  Farms,  Patterson,  927,776, 

Thorkelson  Ranches,  Patterson,  $24,144. 

Ed  E.  Hagemann,  Jr.,  Westley.  921,230. 

Total  payees  In  couaty  (4),  9113,124. 
Sutter   County 

Newhall    Land    and    Fanning.    Meridian 
952,813. 

Broomleeide     Farms,     Knights     Landlne 
945,658.  *' 

E.  E.  McPerrin  and  Son,  Live  Oak,  927,391. 

Lamb  Brothers,   Meridian,  924,762. 

OJl  Bros.  Farm,  Inc.,  Yuba  City,  824,608. 

Yoeuba  Farms,  Robbins,  •24.232. 

AgTlvest  Corp.,  Woodland,  •22,754. 

SaUep  Brothers,  Yuba  City.  •21.969. 

Total  payees  in  county  (8),  •244,087. 
Tehama  County 

Sutfln  Bros.,  Coming,  851,003. 

L.  H.  Vincent,  Chlco,  •35,836. 

Robert  E.  Mills,  Coming,  ^34,917. 

Anchordoguy  &  Co..  Red  Bluff,  $33,901. 

Raymond  Dutro,  Gerber,  •25,823. 

D.  L.  Williams  &  Son,  Corning,  $23,274. 
George  M.  Stutz,  Red  Bluff.  •20,142. 
Total  payees  In  county  (7),  9224396,  r 

Tulare  County  v 

Roberts  Farms,  Inc.,  Portervllle,  9233,018 
Nlcbols  Farms,  Hanford,  9227,447. 
S.  K.  Ranch,  Vlsalla,  9200.720. 
John  Valov,  Tulare,  9160,180. 
Marlon  Harris.  Tulare,  9143.777. 

E.  W.  Merntt  Farms,  Portervllle,  $131,833 
Correla  Brothers.  Vlsalla,  9126,482. 

C.  J.  Ritchie,  Vlsalla,  9122,526. 

BhuJcllan  Bros.,  Inc.,  Tulare.  9105,464. 

A.  E.  Panetta  Farms,  Tipton,  $100,087. 

T.  V.  Cardoza  &  Son,  Tulare,  $97,701. 

Don  &  Vem  Thlesen,  Klngsburg,  $93,263. 

M.  Curtl  &  Sons,  Waukena,  991,334. 

Morris  Stuhaan,  Vlsalla,  987,366. 

E.  Batseh.  Stratbmore,  964,244. 

C.  J.  Shannon  &  Sons,  Tulare,  $83,286. 

R.  E.  Smith  Sc  Sons,  Pixley,  983,254. 

Carl  &  Paul  Shannon,  Vlsalla,  $78,373 

McCarthy  Bros.,  Tulare,  973,015. 

Doe  Cattle  ft  Land  Co.,  Vlsalla,  967,650. 

R.  A.  Hlldcbrand,  Bakersfleld.  966,459. 

G.  L.  Pratt.  Vlsalla,  965,734. 

Andy  Wheat.  Corcoran,  965,340. 

G.  E.  Paxton.  Tulare,  964,661. 

Menezes  Bros.,  Tulare,  963,644. 

Mltchelllnda  Ranches.  Alpaugb,  963.574 

Glenn  Schott  St  Sons.  Pixley,  962,257. 

Wilbur  Ranch.  Tulare,  961.563. 

W.  M.  ft  D.  L.  Colson,  Tulare,  961,176. 

Watte  Brothers,  Tulare,  960,806. 

H.  A,  Voasler  ft  Sons,  Portervllle,  $60,202. 

Doyle  Ritchie.  Vlsalla,  969,071. 

Sherman  Land  St  Cattle  Co.,  Tulare,  956,174. 

Atllio  Belezsuoll,  Tipton,  955,838. 

J.  D.  Andreas  ft  Sons.  Delano,  955.017. 

BUI  White.  Pixley,  954,859. 

Guthrie  Farming  Co.,  Portervllle,  954,220. 

Rogers  Farming  Co.,  Portervllle,  963,239. 

Jack  Phillips,  Delano.  952,630. 

Marko  Zanlnovlch  Inc..  Delano,  $51,495. 

Hochull  Bros..  Terra  BeUa,  951,221. 

Roy  Kent,  Portervllle.  951,075. 

Robert  F.  Bowman.  Corcoran,  951,047. 

L.  W.  Tuilt.  Tipton,  960,800. 

Sam  W.  BeU.  Delano.  949,697. 

Charlie  Mlnolettl,  Portervllle,  949,576. 

John  Torrez,  Jr.,  Tulare,  $48,746. 

Baker  Bros,  Barllmart.  947,806. 

Clyde  Quinin.  Jr.,  Tipton,  946,624. 

George  A.  Efaeaff,  Earllmart.  946,285. 

A  Caratan  ft  Son.  Delano,  945,681. 

Glenn  L.  Cooper,  Corcoran,  945,656. 

Vernon  Hutsell,  Tulare,  949,372. 

Jack  C.  Harris.  Terra  Bella,  945.057. 
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J  X  Bettencourt,  Tipton,  946,011.  '^ 

A  T.  ft  J.  R.  Vlllard.  Delano,  944,606. 

Louie  P.  Morris.  Alpaugh,  944,176. 

Fisher  Bros.,  Tulare.  $44,168 

S  ft  S  Ranches.  Tulare.  948.689. 

Hash  Nursery,  Vlsalla,  942,869. 

Mary  Rochs,  TiUare,  941,667. 

Chas.  E.  Slaughter  Farms,  Tipton.  940,982. 

Jsmee  E  Kagler,  McFariand.  940,084. 

Don  MacMlllan,  Tipton.  989,349. 

Richard  Berry  ft  Sons,  Cutler.  938,887. 

Dick  Anderson,  Tulare.  988,628. 

Melvln  Miller,  Vlsalla,  938,021. 

A.  M.  Falconer  ft  Sons,  Pvllle.  987,647. 

Lapsdula  Farms,  Pixley,  937.661. 

Don  Eisner.  Strathmore,  937.225. 

8.  A.  Camp  Ginning  Co.,  Shafter,  937,041. 

Benson  Bros.,  Tulare,  936,648. 

Overholt  Bros.,  Pville,  $36,441. 

Howard  Trimble  ft  Son,  Klngsburg,  $38,160. 

Nagatanl  Farms,  Delano.  936.405. 

Edward  L.  Irwin.  Tulare,  935,088. 

Hank  Anderson,  Tulare,  934.983. 

Earl  Boyer,  Strathmore,  934,896. 

Theodore  Eberleln,  Delano.  934.628. 

Hercal  Corp.,  Lindsay,  934,420. 

Lawrence  Taylor,  Cutler.  934,342. 

Thad  Dresser,  Txilare,  934,298. 

Clarkllnd  Farms,  Tulare,  $34,214. 

Schlltz  &  Twlfbrd  Farms,  Delano,  $34,186. 

Gerald  Lang,  Vlsalla,  934,108. 

Nlckell  Farms.  Alpaugh,  934,086. 

George  Bassett,  Jr.,  Tulare,  933.922. 

Joe  W.  Ramos,  Tipton,  $33,820. 

Clark  Bros.,  Tulare,  933:766. 

RoUls  Friend,  Pixley,  »33,735. 

Geo.  C.  Rising.  Tipton.  •SS.SSS. 

Roy  D.  Murray.  Earilmart,  •33,492. 

Don  Jackson,  Klngsburg,  •33.452. 

Robert  Taggart,  Tulare.  •33,285. 

Harvey  Laurltzen,  Tulare,  833.140. 

J.  C.  Rlbelro  &  Sons,  Tulare,  •32.906. 

Serpa  ft  do,  Tulare,  •32,301. 

Sam  Perry,  Earllmart,  •32,086. 

John  E.  Sola,  Strathmore,  •31,587. 

C.  D.  Speer,  Pixley,  •31,645. 

C.  Paul  Johnson,  Vlsalla,  ^3 1 ,386.  .  ^ 

Oobel  Bros,  Pvllle.  •31.280.  y 

Manuel  Sllveira,  Tulare,  •30,974. 

S.  K.  Warkentln,  Dlnuba,  (30,908. 

Gist  Farms,  Tulare,  830,503. 

Onel  C  Jackson,  Earllmart,  $30351. 

Carl  Hofmelster,  OJal,  •30,233. 

Manuel  Plcanso,  Tular,  •29,885. 

Edgar  Schleler  ft  Sons,  Terra  Bella,  $29,690. 

Chas  Neufeld,  Klngsburg.  •29,997. 

Toomey  Brothers,  Vlsalla,  ^29,420. 

W.  A.  Schwartz,  Earllmart,  $28,939. 

Klrby  WylUe.  Tulare,  928,896. 

Manuel  I.  Rocha  ft  Co.,  Tulare,  928,662. 

E.L.  Beaver.  Pvllle,  928,199. 

Donald  Bergantz,  Tulare.  927,880. 

R.  W.  ft  G.  Stadden.  Jr.,  Tipton,  927380, 

J.  H.  ft  R.  J.  Cowart.  Pixley,  927,170. 

T.  ft  R.  Ranches  Inc.,  Tulare,  927.091. 

L.  ft  W.  Ellis.  Tulare.  927,060. 

Don  DoUlnger,  Pixley,  $27,083. 

Coy  M.  Daffem.  Tulare,  $26,960. 

Lowell  Loftls.  Tipton,  926,727. 

Hillman  Corporation,  Tulare,  926,654.    ,  ; 

Reynold  M.  Benson,  Tulare,  926304.         > 

Richard  Stuhaan,  Vlsalla,  926.643. 

Paul  Hawthorne,  PortervUle,  926.394, 

Anthony  Rodrlgues,  Vlsalla,  926,363. 

Geo.  Shannon.  Tulare.  926,202. 

George  P.  Orlslo,  Tulare,  926393. 

James  P.  Mathlas,  Tulare,  $26,802. 

S.  Trlguelro,  Jr.,  Tulare,  $25,560. 

Manuel  Martin,  Jr.,  Tipton,  925,525. 

L.  RavlBclonl  Farms,  Waukena,  928,473. 

Troy  Huckabay.  Klngsburg,  925384. 

R.  G.  Burns.   Portervllle,  935,274. 

Manuel  Torrez,  Tulare,  925,368. 

J.  L.  Plres  ft  Co.,  Tulare.  $36,346. 

Wm.  ft  Jeff  Hahesy,  Tulare,  $34,860. 

Galbralth  Brothers,  Tipton,  $24,830. 

James  Pryse,  Alpaugh,  $24,811. 

Anton  Slmonlch,  Tulare,  $24,709. 

Ed  Hannl.  Strathmore,  $34,411. 


J.  K.  Frlsch,  Pixley,  $34,408. 

Jacob  Ryeer,  Alpaugh,  $34,387. 

Pete  Lawrence.  Klngsburg,  934351. 

Ritchie  ft  Ritchie,  Vlsalla,  924,129. 

Manuel  Farla,  Tipton,  924,097. 

Louts  J.  Ooeman,  Vlsalla,  923,930. 

Melvln  Santry  ft  Son,  PvlUe.  923.728. 

Julia  de  Campos,  Hanford,  928,864. 

Nielsen  Farms.  Delano,  923.497. 

Bill  Farla,  Tulare.  923.449. 

William  Flores,  Dlnuba.  $23,199. 

Elmer  Jost.  Dlnuba,  •28.145. 

John  D.  Flnnl,  VlsalU,  •33,990. 

Bill  Beshears,  OM-ooran,  •32.936. 

Cody  Noel,  Lindsay.  •22,591. 

Guldo  Lombardl,  PortervlUe,  •22,524. 

Pradera  Etel  Lago.  Tipton.  •32,159. 

EUiott  Farms,  Vlsalla,  •22,134. 

Barton  L.  Smith,  Tulare,  •21.808. 

BlU  Westbrook,  Pixley,  821,880. 

Donald  MarsbaU.  Delano,  •21,804. 

Theodore  Smith,  Alpa/Ugh,  •21,716. 

Garth  Cobbs.  Delano,  •21,397. 

M.  J.  Sllva,  Sr..  Tulare,  $21,392. 

Raymond  Donaldson.  Tipton,  $21,286. 

Poplar  Grape  Growers,  Terra  Bella,  $21,251. 

Joe  Bettencourt,  Vlsalla.  $21,173. 

Bertorelll  Brothers,  Swarthmore,  $21,141. 

Kotchevar  Bros.,  PortervUle,  •21,098. 

Glenn  H.  Reed,  Tipton,  •21,074. 

L.  J.  Chroman,  Delano,  $21,058. 

CecU  MoClure,  Tulare.  $21,030. 

Chas.  Westbrook,  Pixley,  $20,970. 

Bob  ft  Lyle  Bamett,  Vlsalla,  $20,929. 

G.  L.  Bennetts,  Vlsalla,  920,723. 

Piepgrass  Brothers,  Vlsalla,  920,550. 

Francis  ft  Paul  Johnson,  Vlsalla.  920.626. 

Mueller  &  MlUer,  Vlsalla,  920.526. 

Joseph  J.  Lerda,  Tulare,  920.525. 

Allan  Jon£s,  Pvllle,  920,522. 

Darrell  Taylor,  Earllmart,  920,383. 

George  G.  Efseaff,  Earllmart,  920,360. 

Johnson  ft  Johnson.  Vlsalla,  $20,320. 

A.  Eklzlan,  VleaUa,  $20,309. 

Ronald  J.  Castro.  Vlsalla.  $20,246. 

UchlU  Bros.,  Tulare.  920.232. 

C.  F.  Deesel  ft  Sons,  Utc..  Vlsalla.  920,154. 

F.  R.  MUler.  Tipton,  920,142. 

Henry  Flnck,  Earllmart,  ^20.140. 

Wallace  Hopper,  Vlsalla,  •20,089. 

John  I*.  Gilbert,  Tipton,  •20.058.-       ' " "'' 

Total  payees  In  county  (194)  •8,225,988. 

Ventura  County 
Ranpho  Ventura,  Somls,  •60,021. 
Rancho  Sespe,  Fillmore,  •25350. 
Arboleda  Corp.,  Santa  Paula,  •21,453. 
Santa  Pla  Bchs.,  Santa  Paula,  •20340. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4)  •127,664. 

Yola  County 

E.  L.  Wallace,  Woodland,  982,463. 

C.  Bruce  Mace  Ranch,  Inc.,  Davis,  972324. 

Heldrlck  Farms.  Inc.,  Woodland,  961,301. 

E.  L.  Wallace  and  Sons,  Woodland,  956596. 

Layton  Knaggs,  Woodland,  953,241. 

Klrtlan  Bros.,  Clarksburg.  950,104. 

O.  A.  Hanks  ft  Sons,  Sacramento.  949,052. 

John  B.  Anderson.  Knights  Landing, 
$32,802. 

E.  D.  WlUey  and  Sons,  Sacramento,  $31,912. 

Lloyd  Eveland,  Woodland,  $31,700. 

Spreckels  Sugar  Co.,  Woodland.  931,010. 

Meek  and  Memaltre,  Woodland.  928,568. 

Scott  Yamamoto,  Dixon,  922,854. 

W.  C.  Payne.  Woodland,  922,169. 

Buchlgnanl  and  Hughes,  Woodland, 
$22,012. 

Hatanaka  Bros.,  Winters,  921,100. 

Regents  of  Univ.  of  Calif.,  Davis,  920,776. 

Nlshlmura  Bros.,  Sacramento,  920,014. 

Total  payees  In  county  (18)  9706398. 

Total  payees  In  state  (1.269)  988,547,528. 

COLOBADO 

Adams  County 

Monag^an  Farms,  Inc.,  Commerce  Olty, 
949.203. 

Danford  ft  Champlln,  Ltd.,  Watkina.  $49,- 
054. 

Box  Elder  Farms  Co.,  Denver,  $39,699.  •• 


Sakata  Farms  Inc.,  Brighton,  932,890. 
AUred  J.  Unnebur.  Bycrs,  924.860. 
Fred  Bath.  Ft.  Morgan,  932,294. 
Charles  T.  Helnrlcy,  Strasburg,  920330. 
Total  payees  In  county  (7) ,  9238,580. 

Arapahoe  County 
Lawrence  Cowell.  Deer  Trail.  928,245. 
Robert  E.  Carlson,  Byers,  926,015. 
Tom  Bradbury,  Littleton,  925,798. 
Ed  Plschahs,  Aurora,   933,849. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  9103,907. 

Boco  County 
R.  R.  Rutherford,  Sprtngfleld,  9318,437. 
William  Greathouse,  Walsh,  9119,183. 
C.  V.  Cogburn,  Walsh,  951,608. 
R.  D.  Jones,  Elkhart,  938315. 
T.  F.  Arbulhnot.  Springfield,  935,537. 
Brownie  Farms,  Buttes,  934,923. 

F.  M.  Swanson,  Springfield,  934,716. 
Bernard  Nelll.  Sprlngfleld.  931.789. 
Ervm  L.  Hancock.  Walsh,  931 ,746. 
Lewis  Robbins,  Walsh,  930,426. 

Earl  Crane  and  Sons,  Springfield,  930,205. 

Russell,  Loflln,  La  Junta.  929.388 

Wayne  Orebaugh.   Buttes,   928,007. 

A.  B.  Hefley,  Springfield,  926.955. 

Homsher,  Farms  and  Ranchs,  Springfield, 
$26,742. 

Samuel  Thompson.  Walsh,  926,204. 

W.  E.  Tolbert,  Walsh.  929,432. 

Derral  Schroder,  Campo,  924,629. 

Harry  Hall,  Springfield.  923,658. 

Clyde  McEndree,  Springfield,  $22,714. 

Roy  B.  Hanes  and  Delano  Alley.  Keyes.  932,- 
551. 

Laramie  Burson.  Walsh,  922,415. 

Lynn  BHner,  Walsh,  922.219. 

E.  S.  Benson.  Two  Buttes,  922.073.  . 

Harvey  L.  Henderson,  Satanta,  $21,411»"', 

O.  H.  Vail,  Lycan,  $31,321.  '  '  : 

Warren  Konkel,  Walsh,  920,489. 

Sam  Ellis,  Two  Buttes,  920,370. 

Total  payees  In  county  (28) ,  91.063.322. 

Bent  County 

Jake  Broyles.  Lamar,  940,461. 
George  C.  CamllH,  Animas,  937,813. 
Geo.  Tempel  and  E.  H.  Tempel,  Jr.,  Wiley, 
$32,126. 

G.  Swin  tftt..  Las  Animas,  $31,012. 
Fred  RoMman,  Lamar,  $28,103. 

Cbrdes  and  Obertander,  Las  Animas, 
$22,428. 

Scranton  Bros.,  Lamar,  $22,090. 

Kasza  Bro..  MoClave,  $21,915. 

George  Rcyher,  McClave.  $21,448. 

Frank  K.  Buster,  Wm.  M.  Leebron,  Chejr- 
enne,  $20487. 

Dale  Schnabel,  Granada,  $20,042. 

Total  payees  In  county  (11) ,  $297,704. 

BottZder  County 

Don  Echeverrla,  Longmont,  $64356. 
Cheyenne  County 

Baughman  Farms,  Inc.,  Liberal,  $194,170. 

John  KelSB,  Colby,  $56,628. 

Dale  Mltchek,  Cheyenne  Wells,  $43,481. 

AUen  Bros.,  Ari^ahoe,  $38,628. 

James  McOormick,  Jr.,  Stnvtton,  $35,927. 

Knudsen  Ranch,  Arapahoe,  $34,581. 

August  Kern  ft  Sons,  Cheyenne  Wells, 
934,379. 

Marvin  Lowe,  Cheyenne  Wells,  933,666. 

Archie  M.  Lowe  ft  Sons,  Cheyenne  Wells, 
•32,998. 

A.  D.  Reed,  Ackerly,  •30.086. 

M.  K.  White,  Arapahoe,  $28,322. 

White  Woman  Creek,  Inc.,  Garden  City, 
$26,988. 

Jeanne  L.  Janoes,  Burlington,  $26,728. 

Henry  Funk,  Arapahoe.  $26,210. 

Raymond  Aldrldge,  Arapahoe,  $25,289. 

William  L.  White.  Arapahoe,  $34,292. 

Gall  Woodard,  Wichita,  •32353. 

JH  Bar  Ranch  Co..  Cheyenne  Wells.  •21,801. 

John  E.  Harker.  Arapahoe,  •21.631. 

Harold  Rother,  Arapahoe,  •21.341. 

Total  payees  In  county  (30) .  •779.625. 
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Crowley  County 
Crowley  Land  &  Der.  Co..  Ordway,  $330JUi^. 

Delta  County 

Mclntyre     Livestock      Corp.,      Hotcbkl^, 
$21,372. 

Dolores  County 

Snyder,  Inc.,  Dove  Creek,  $22,328. 
Elbert  County 

Andy  Kochls,  Jr.,  Matlieson,  $23,007. 
Jefferson  County 

Wilson  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Denver,  $78,590. 

Anscbutz  Lvstck  Co.,  Denver,  $60,222. 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  $138313. 
Kiowa  County 

James  6.  Oarvey,  Colby  $59,009. 

Harold  Wyckoff,  Arlington,  $54,449. 

Wayne  E.  Tallman,  Brandon,  $34,105. 

M.  E.  Templer.  Eads.  $32,849. 

Wayne  E.  Tallman   Farms  Co.,  Brando^, 
$31,019. 

C.  W.  Schwerdfeger,  Syracuse,  $30,969. 

W.  Harold  Tuttle.  Towner,  $30,940. 

Stum  &  Scbuler,  Towner,  $30,788. 

Oarvey  Properties,  Inc.,  Colby.  $28,937. 

Aubrey  Sbotton.  EadA,  $26,931. 

Oene  Scbwerdfeger.  CooUdge,  $26,159. 

Harold  Cloyd.  Weskan.  $25,564. 

Jagee  Corporation,  Colby,  $26,511. 

Clyde  E.  Buck.  Eads,  $25,494. 

B.  A.  Brlxey,  Hooker.  $24,516. 
Eddie  C.  Templer.  Eads.  $24,363. 
Oeorge  A.  Jacobs.  Bads.  $24,355. 
Bill  Marx.  HasweU.  $23,047. 
Jake  Boebs,  Eads,  $22,864. 
WlUlam  J.  Weber.  Sheridan  Lake.  $21330. 
John  A.  SUvely.  HasweU.  $21,791. 
Anton  P.  Drelling.  HoUy.  $21,763. 
La  Vem  Buck,  Eads,  $20,945. 
Ira  Jay  PauUn,  Holly,  $20,372. 
Charles  E.  Tallman.  Brandon.  $20,197. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2S) ,  $708,767. 

Kit  Carson  County 

Hlnkhouse  Bros.,  Burlington,  $102,602. 
Penny  Kanch,  Burlington,  $77364. 
Kenneth  Hitchcock,  Burlington,  $72375. 
Dannie  Weaver.  Burlington.  $64,1 13. 
Dale  D.  Hanna.  Burlington,  $68,035. 
Raymond  Schulte,  Stratton.  $82,080. 
Leonard  Feldhousen.  Burlington.  $60300. 
Raymond  Duell,  Plagler,  $47,489. 
Russell  Scott,  Burlington.  $46334. 
OrvUle  Chapin,  Burlington,  $45301. 
Paul  Qergen.  Burlington,  $45,474. 
O.  P.  Bollwlnkel.  Burlington.  $37,022. 
Byron  O.  Jarnagln.  Burlington,  $36,445. 
Oeorge   Andrews,  Burlington,  $35,019. 
Iron  Mueller,  Inc..  Bird  City,  $34,703. 
Hargrove  Parms,  Inc..  Selbert.  $82331. 
Don  Scheierman.  Burlington.  $32,881. 
BriU  Bell,  Burlington,  $32,290. 
Buol  Parms,  Inc.,  Burlington,  $31,321. 
Kenneth  Harrel.  Burlington.  $31,030. 
Marvin  Oruslng,  Burllngtom,  $30,989. 
Melvln  Gross,  Burlington,  $30,350. 
Rex  Bltchoock.  Btirllngton.  $30,235. 
Louis  Henry  Kider.  Burlington.  $29332. 
Ernest  Pottorff.  Stratton.  $27,980. 
John  R.  Zurcher,  Stratton,  $27,895. 
Edgar  Pratt.  Burllngt»n.  $27,839. 
Francis  McCaffrey.  Sr..  Flagler,  $27,121. 
Q.  O.  Demmltt,  Meade,  $27,024. 
Raymond      Thomas      Downey,      Stratt4n. 
$27,003. 

Plautz  Oorporatloin,  BurBngton,  $26,185, 
Harold  Plckard.  Vona.  $25,895. 

C.  E.  McCartney,  Burlington,  $36,889. 
Herman  Rldder,  Burlington,  $25,617. 
Cheslxr  E.  Jamee,  Kanora<k>,  $25,449. 
Bess  Jones,  Amartllo,  $25350. 
Leon  Sllkman.  Burlington.  $26338. 
tOMis  Loefller.  Selbert.  $25,278. 
Mae  Belle  Crou«e,  Bxu-Ungton,  $24,526. 
Wllham  Paul  Homung.  Stratton,  $34307 , 
Edwin  Ralnbolt,  Kanorado,  $24,081. 
James  H.  Witt,  Plagler,  $23,973. 
R«ed  Ranches,  BurIlng:ton,  $23,683. 
O.  E.  PoweU,  Bethune,  $23,611. 


Eldon  E.  Smith,  Kanorado.  $23366. 
Marvin  W.  Jamee.  Broomfleld.  $23,517. 
Lyle  Bedford,  Goodland.  $23395. 
Virgil  Unnih,  BurUngton.  $23370. 
Simon  Brothers.  Stratton,  $23,321. 
Mllteaberger  Bros.,  Stratton,  $23313. 
Schutte  Parms,  BurUngton,  $23,189. 
Ewald   Hartman.   Burlington,   $23,174. 
Wayne  A.  Davis,  Kanorado,  $22,860. 
Arthur  C.  WUks,  Burlln^^ton,  $22,712. 
Eugene  Faase,  Kanorado.  $22,591. 
Alvln  C.  Johnaon.  Burlington.  $22369. 
Leo  M.  Mulch,  Scott  City.  $22,400. 
W.  B.  Coryell,  Flagler,  $22,033. 
Three  Rivers  Ranch.  Inc..  Grant,  $21,844. 
LiUlan  Carter,  Akron,  $21,803. 
Ernest  Cure,  Stratton.  $21,777. 
Warren  Hodge.  BurUngton,  $20,255. 
E.  E.  Morrell,  Kanorado,  $20,124. 
W.  T.  Pottorff.  Stratton,  $20,009. 
R\iasell  Davis,  BurUngton,  $20,008. 
Total  payees  in  county  (65) ,  $2,060,448. 

La  Plata  County 
Chris  A.  Baker,  Ignaclo,  $20,745. 
Larimer  County 

Buckeye  Land  Ac  Lvstk.  Co..  Baton.  $44,283. 
Kenneth  Thayer.  Fort  Collins.  $21 .299. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) .  $66,581. 

LiTicoln  County 

P.  Poes  Parms,  Inc.,  Hugo,  $34,586. 
Orval  P.  Parker,  Inc.,  Arriba,  $25,682. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $60,267. 

Lof/an  County 

Geo.  Henderson  Co.,  Sterling.  $32,307. 
Wood  Land  Co..  Hartun,  $25,637. 
Stephen  J.  Breldenbach,  lUff.  $24333. 
John  L.  Nelson,  Sterling,  $20390. 
Raymond  Hernandez,  niff.  $20,132. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5) ,  $122,490. 

Mesa  County 
J.  Perry  Olsen,  Orand  Junotlon,  $33362. 
Colorado  Utah  Uveetock,  Pnilta,  $2e,6M. 
C.  R.  Franklin,  Frulta,  $24,749. 
Irving  C.  Beard,  Frulta,  $23,807. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  $100,073. 

Moffat  County 
Smith  Rancho  Inc.,  Craig,  $47,619. 
Cross  Mountain  Inc.,  Craig,  $40,069. 
Two  Bar  Ranch  Company,  Craig,  $30,881. 
Visintalner  Sheep  Company,  Craig,  $28328. 
Total  payees  in  county  (4) ,  $146,687. 

Montrose  County 
Chuchuru  Bros.,  Montrose,  $20,373. 

Morgan  County 
Andrew  Blake,  Woodrow,  $42,761. 
Raymond  H.  Roark.  Wiggins,  $26346. 
Carl  D.  lungerich.  Morgan,  $20,722. 
R.  O.  Wenlnger,  Akron,  $20,464. 
Clyde  E.  FoUes,  Snyder,  $20,383. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5) ,  $130,675. 

Otero  County 
Holbrook  Mutual  Irrigators.  Junta,  $47303. 
C.  R.  L\isk  and  Sons,  Swlnk,  $27,038. 
Total  payees  in  county  ( 2 ) ,  $75,030. 

PhtlUps  County 

Edwin  Axe  Farms  Inc.,  Holyoke,  $67392. 
Dudden  Elevator  Inc.,  Venango,  $40,669. 
Deden  Inc.,  Venango.  $35,830. 
Joy  Sporhase,  Holyoke,  $34,872. 
Paloucek  Bros.,  Holyoke,  $31,666. 
Harry  Brlnkema.  Holyoke.  $22,738. 
W.  O.  Krueger,  Holyoke.  $22372. 
Marvin  Puesz.  Haxtun.  $22,140. 
Oalea  Bamford,  Haxtim,  $21,634. 
Norinan  Kramer,  Holyoke,  $21329. 
Dale   Colglazler,  Holyoke,  $20,814. 
Total,  payees  in  county  (11) ,  $341,146. 

Pitkin  County 
Chrlstensen  Bros.,  Snowmass,  $26,113. 

Prowers  County 
Reyher  Parms,  McClave,  $69,972. 
X.  Y.  Ranch  Co.,  Granada.  $63,458. 
C.  H.  Fletcher.  Lycan,  $69,603. 
C.  E.  WUlhlte,  Holly,  $49309. 


C.  A.  &  Robert  Barth,  Holly,  $48,767. 
Lamar  Farms.  Lamar,  $38,844. 
Sun  Vue,  Inc.,  Lockney,  Tex.,  $38,627. 
L.  W.  Bailey.  Manter.  $38332. 
Curtis  Duvall,  Oranada,  $36367. 
Jack  Herrln,  Lamar,  $36,114. 
Howard  A.  Ragadale,  Lamar,  $35315. 
J.  Marvin  WUlhite,  HoUy,  $33330. 
Oene  and  Claude  Hammit,  Holly.  $31362. 
J.  WiUhlte  and  Son,  Holly,  $30346. 
Frank  DuvaU,  Oranada,  $30,824. 
John  Oentz,  I^jnar.  $29317. 
C.  Hart  Farms.  Inc..  Holly.  $29,051. 
Harry  Heath  Estate.  Lamar.  $27,439. 
Steve     L.     Stroud,     Weatherford,     Okla., 
$26326. 

Creamer  Ranch,  Lamar,  $25,887. 
Dorenkamp  Parms,  Inc.,  Holly,  $25329. 
Eugene  RundeU,  Lamar,  $24,892. 
Cottonwood  Ranch,  Holly,  $24,474. 
Horsecreek  Farms,  Hooker,  Okla..  $23,558. 
Oeorge  E.  Holmes.  EnKl,  $23,077. 
C.  G.  Crulksbank,  Granada,  $21396. 
Clifford  Verhoeff,  HcHly,  $21,121. 
Leonard  Hart.  Holly.  $20,862. 
Aug\ist  Reyher  Trust,  McClave,  $20,814. 
Total  payees  in  county  (29) ,  $986301. 

Pueblo  County 
R.  Lewis  Fillmore,  Boone,  $51,699. 

Rio  Grande  County 
Pete  Plank,  Monte  VUta,  $22,446. 

Routt  County 
Maneotls  Sheep  Co.,  Oak  Creek,  $24M7. 
Hockett  Farms,  Hayden,  $21,817. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $46,764. 

San  Miguel  County 
H\ighes  Bros.,  Inc.,  Norwood,  $22330. 

Sedgwick  County 
Hodges  &  Sons,  Julesburg,  $23318. 
Rlcker  Farms,  Inc.,  Haxton,  $22,403. 
Wm.  Stretesky.  Julesburg.  $20,339. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $66350. 

Washington  County 

Alfred  Ward  and  Son.  Akron,  $34372. 
V.  V.  Davie.  Akron,  $28,566. 
Robert  Thomas,  Llndon.  $24,410. 
X.  Bar  4  Ranch,  Inc.,  Akron,  $24,408, 
Duane  KJeldgaard.  Otis,  $24,304. 
Joseph  Kejr  Test  Tr.   No.   aB,   Woodrow, 
$24,294. 

Floyd  StarUn,  Akron,  $24,281. 
Jay  Hlckert,  Akron,  $23,064. 
Ben  Gay,  Inc.,  Brush,  $22,371. 
Earl  Anderson,  Anton,  $20379. 
Total  payees  In  oounty  (10) ,  $251335. 

Weld  County 
Kalcevic  Farms,  Inc.,  Aurora,  $72,780. 
Jean  Elchhelm,  Nunn,  $61,040. 
J.  Burton  Tuttle,  PlattevlUe,  $46,696. 
Howard  W.  Reld,  Denver,  $37,206. 
Larry  Rule,  Brighton.  $30,850. 
Ekjrothy  S.  Linnebur.  Roggen.  $30,660. 
Monfort  Feed  Lots.  Inc..  Greeley,  $28,183. 
Lyle  V.  Cooksey,  Roggen,  $29,075. 
Walter  John  Peters.  Grover.  $38,933. 
Epple  Brothers,  Roggen.  $22301. 
J.  Ben  Nix.  Eaton.  $21,644. 
Archie  Mellon,  Yiuna,  $21,000. 
Blehm  Land  &  Cattle  Co..  MilUken,  $20,664. 
Ben  Blake.  Hereford.  $20,480. 
William  Hoff,  Keeneetourg.  $20,184. 
ToUl  payees  in  coimty  (15),  $482,838. 

Yuma  County 
Leonard  L.  R.  Dutton.  IdaUa.  $78,092. 
Chester  Whomble.  Wray,  $44,563. 
Thomas  Brophy,  Bckley,  $43361. 
George  W.  Wlngfleld,  IdaUa,  $38,648. 
M.  A.  Dickson,  IdaUa,  $38,477. 
A.  R.  Croasland,  Yuma,  $38,066. 
Leroy  Deterding.  Vernon,  $33,332. 
Gordon  Slpple,  Yuma,  $32,397. 
Regal  Farms,  Inc.,   Yuma,  $30,048. 
Delford  L.  Bowman,  Wray,  $29,402. 
R.  M.  R.  Ranch,  Yuma,  $29,309. 
MiU  Iron  Diamond  Cattle  Co.,  Yuma,  $30,- 
009. 
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Harper  Dairy,  Yuma.  $38,841. 

Big  Creek  Farms  Co..  Joes.  $27,008. 

Edward  Trautman.  Yuma,  $27306. 

Curtis  Franson,  Yuma,  $26,803. 

Henry  Wlltfang,  Vernon,  $26,689. 

Ralph  &  Jack  Bowman,  Wray.  $26,228. 

Maurice  Hahn,  Yuma,  $26,072. 

Ray  Max  Wiley,  Wray.  $24360. 

Karl  Behor.  Yuma,  $23327. 

Kenneth  Rogers,  Wray,  $23,083. 

Donald  Warren,  Yuma,  $22,933. 

Dale  Brueggeman,  Wray,  $21360. 

HelUng  Bros..  IdaUa,  $21,804. 

Cleo  A.  Brown,  YvmMi,  $21,886. 

Perry  J.  Blach,  Yuma,  $21,161. 

Carroll  Josh,  Yuma,  $20,783. 

Melvln  StiUte.  Vernon,  $20,499. 

Campbell  &  Matthews  Inc.,  Wray,  $20306. 

Total  payees  in  coimty   (30),  $897383. 

Total  payees  In  State  (297),  $9,716,206. 

DEtAWAKB 

Kent  County 
Short  Farms,  Smyrna.  $30,939. 
New  Castle  County 
8.  Rodmond  Smith,  Jr.,  Mlddletown,  $22,- 
101. 
Total  payees  in  State  (2) ,  $63,040. 

rLORIDA 

Alachua  County 
Carlton  O.  Steen,  Alachua,  $26,399. 

Colum.bia  County 
L  C.  Terry  Farms,  Lake  City,  $20,890. 

Glades  County 
Arbank  Farms  Inc..  Crl.  Bcls..  $45,027. 
John  Tledlke,  Clewlston,  $42,040. 
Click  Parms  Inc.,  Palm  Beach,  $38,701. 
Hicpochee  Farms,  Clewlston.  $25,926. 
J.  E.  Prlerson.  Clewlston,  $23,507. 
R.  D.  Yoder,  Moore  Haven,  $21,691. 
Diamond  J.  Sugar  Co.,  Moore  H'ven,  $21311. 
Total  payees  in  cotmty  (7) ,  $218,493. 

Hendry  County 
U.S.  Sugar  Corp.,  Clewlston.  $1,073,980. 
A.  F.  Saunders  Inc..  Belle  Glade,  $60,906. 
Ov  Land  Co.,  Clewlston,  $58,025. 
Three  Rs.  Inc..  Clewlston.  $25,569. 
Witt  Bros.  Farm.  Moore  Haven,  $26,047. 
M.  L.  Bishop,  Clewlston.  $24,465. 
Ewell  Farms.  Lakeland.  $20,710. 
Evl  Sugar  Compvany,  Lakeland,  $20,031. 
Total  payees  in  county  (8) ,  $1,308,831. 

Highlands  County 
Lykes  Bros.  Inc.,  Tampa,  $28,496. 

Jackson  County 
J.  O.  WUllams,  Malone,  $22,120. 

Jefferson  County 
Pinckney  Hill  Plant,  MontloeUo,  $34,941. 

Leon  County 
Loverldge  Pltn.,  Thomasvllle,  $24,973. 

Levy  County 
R.  S.  Oraham,  ChleOand,  $32,733. 

Palm  Beach  County 
South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  Bay,  $522,899. 
Talisman  Sugar  Corp..  Belle  Glade.  $388,602. 
Florida  Sugar  Corp..  Belle  Glade,  $189,724. 
8.    N.    Knight    Sons,    Inc.,    BeUe    Olade, 
$136347. 
Closter  Parms,  Inc..  Belle  Glade.  $131336. 
Su  Cane  Farms  Co.,  Palm  Beach,  $130,672. 
New  Hope  Sugar  Co..  Palm  Beach.  $126,706. 
A  Duda  Sons.  Inc..  Oviedo.  $121,802. 
715  Farms  Ltd.,  Pahokee,  $84,656. 
BiUy  Rogers  Farms,  So  Bay,  $74,189. 
Wedgworth     Farms,     Inc..     Belle     Olade, 
$72,588. 

Double  D.  Ranch,  Inc..  Loxahatchee, 
$66,464. 

Bastgate  Paims.  Inc..    Orlando.   $68,463. 

Sam  Senter  Farms,  Inc.,  Belle  Glade, 
$57396. 

Seminole  Sugar  Corp.,  Pahokee,   $53,782. 

Hatton  Brothers.  Inc.,  Pahokee,  $52,866. 

Vandergrlft  Wlms.  Fma.,  Inc.,  Pahokee, 
$51,826. 


J.  T.  Boyton  Fanns,  Inc.,  Pahokee.  $60349. 

C.  A.  Thomas.  Lake  Harbor.  $49,845. 

South  Bay  Orowers,  Inc.,  So.  Bay,  $47,790. 

Flava  Farms,  Inc.,  Belle  Glade.  $88,154. 

Vinegar    Bend    P^arms.    Inc.,    BeUe    Olade, 
$36,862. 

Camayen  Farms.  Weert  Palm  Beach,  $33,218. 

Harley  Watson  Farms,  Lake  Harbor,  $32,176. 

Okeechobee  Farms  Co.,  West  Palm  Beach, 
$32,075. 

Hayes    Quackenbush,    Inc.,    Belle    Olade, 
$26,038. 

P.  W.  Farms,  Inc.,  Belle  Olade,  $27312. 

Stein    Sugar    Farms,    Inc.,    BeUe    Olade, 
$26,063. 

R.  W.  Bishop,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  $28,689. 

Miami  Sod  Co..  Miami.  $26,659. 

Chase  Company.  Pahokee,  $23,858. 

Beardsley  Farms.  Clewlston,  $23,158. 

Manatee    Plantations,    Inc.,    Belle    Olade, 
$22,901. 

Melear   Jersey   Dairy,    Inc.,    Lake    Worth, 
$20340. 

Total  payees  In  county  (34) ,  $2,863,673. 
Santa  Rosa  County 

J.  E.  Golden,  Jay,  $43,645. 

Lem  Strickland,  Brewton,  $32,860. 

Willie  H.  Jones,  Jay,  $28,004. 

James  Thomas.  Jr.,  Brewton,  $26,709. 

Wayne  Godwin,  Jay,  $26,257. 

J.  W.  Bauldree,  Jay,  $ix>358. 

Total  payees  in  county  (6) ,  $178,406. 

Suwannee  County 
Sid  Allen  Jr.,  Uve  Oak,  $22318. 
Total  payees  in  State  (63) ,  $4,782,278. 

OEORGIA 

Baker  County 
Newberry    Angus    Parms,    Inc.,    Colquitt, 
$30363. 
W.  C.  Newberry,  Newton,  $22311. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2),  $83,064. 

Baldwin  County 
Herman  Archer,  MUIedgeville,  $32,573. 

Barrow  County 
P.  R.  Smith,  Winder,  $20326. 

Bartow  County 
W.  P.  Lanier,  Taylorsvllle,  $49,349. 
H.  E.  Harris,  TaylorsvUle,  $36,187. 
J.  M.  MaxweU/W.  Smith,  Rydal,  $32,309. 
Olenn  Nelson,  Kingston.  $28,632. 
J.  C.  Evans,  White,  $28,409. 
Noble  Maxwell,  Taylorsvllle,  $26,610. 
Neal  C.  Dabbs,  CartersviUe,  $23382. 
WlUlam  Carl  Maxwell,  TaylorsvUle,  $23346. 
Bobby  Maxwell,  TaylorsvlUe,  $22,130. 
Smith  Oln  Company,  CartersviUe,  $20313. 
Total  payees  in  county  (10),  $291376. 

Ben  Hill  County 
J.  H.  Dormlny,  Jr.,  Fitzgerald,  $34317. 

Bleckley  County 
L.  L.  PhUllps,  Cochran,  $26,502. 
James  E.  Perry,  Cochran,  $24,769. 
Jerry  Dykes,  Cochran,  $24,116. 
AUentown  Warehouse  Co.,  AUentown,  $23,- 
670. 
Theo.  WUllams,  Cochran,  $21,069. 
Charles  WUUaoas,  Cochran,  $20,166. 
Total  payees  in  county  (6) ,  $140381- 

Brooks  County 
H.  R.  Crosby,  Pavo,  $39,483. 
River  Bend  Plantation.  Quitman,  $31,710. 
Charles  M.  Oay,  Pavo,  $21,621. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3),  $82314. 

Bulloch  County 
W.    H.    .Smith.   Jr.,   and   Son,   Stateeboro, 
$34,866. 
H.  8.  BUtch  and  Son,  Stateeboro,  $29,104. 
Iveraon  Anderson,  Register,  $21,066. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3),  $85,045. 

Burke  County 

Eliz.  O.  Barefl^d,  Alexander,  $86,700. 
Qulnton  Rogers,  Waynesboro.  $70356. 
James  Beall,  Waynesboro,  $63397. 
B.  O.  Collins,  Waynesboro,  $66,169. 
Kitchen  and  Land,  Oough.  $66,428. 


B.  L.  Webster,  Waynesboro.  $55,054. 
Robert  W.  Spencer,  Earle.  $61,157. 
T.  R.  Rowland.  Vldertte.  $50,303. 
Frank  C.  Orlffln,  Wayneaboro,  $48,066. 

A.  H.  Sandeford.  Mldv-lUe.  $46,028. 
Jlmmle  R.  Robinson,  Sardis.  $43,076. 
J.  H.  Rowland,  MidvUle,  $42316. 
Ray  Dtialgle,  Waynesboro,  $39366. 
H.  W.  Mobley,  Waynesboro,  $38,688. 
Paul  Shivers,  LoulsvlUe,  $37315. 

J.  B.  Walden.  Gough,  $37378. 
W.  T.  McBride,  Vldette.  $37,491. 
Percy  Dixon,  Girard,  $35397. 
Parrls  L.  Wren,  LoiUsvlUe,  $33,784. 
T.  W.  and  R.  W.  Mobley,  Waynesboro.  $32,- 
957. 

R.  L.  Quick.  MidvUle,  $32,115. 
Lamar  Prescott.  Waynesboro,  $31,913. 
Porter  W.  Carswell,  Waynesboro.  $30370. 
J.  O.  Cates,  Sardls,  $30,741. 

B.  K.  Anderson.  MldvlUe.  $30,667. 
W.  R.  Chance.  Waynesboro.  $28,779. 
Oeorge  F.  WUllams.  LoulsvUle.  $27,868. 
Hammond  Blanchard,  Waynesboro.  $27,234. 
Jackie  B.  Lovett.  Waynesboro,  $26,444. 
Irvln  Reeves,  Waynesboro,  $26,333. 

Q.  U.  Lively,  Waynesboro.  $25,961. 
J.  T.  Cooper.  Waynesboro,  $24,615. 
Julian  H.  Johnson.  Wajmesboro.  $23381. 
O.  C.  Netherland.  Jr..  LoulsvUle.  $22,684. 
Roy  R.  Dixon.  Waynesboro.  $22,026. 
Carolyn  Dixon,  Olrard.  $22,010. 
J.  M.  Dixon,  Olrard,  $21,704. 
O.  P.  Agerton.  Jr..  Waynesboro,  $21,706. 
J.  C.  Palmer.  Jr.,  Waynesboro,  $30356. 
Total  payees  In  county  (39) .  $1,456,681. 
Calhoun  County 

David  Bruner,  Edison,  $82,098. 

J.  S.  Cowart,  Jr.,  Arlington.  $30,133. 

Ralph  M.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Leary,  (27339. 

Chauncey  Taylor,  Edison,  $26,794. 

R.  L.  Ferryman.  Leary.  $22,660. 

Julian  Lane,  Edison,  $22,011. 

J.  R.  Brooks,  Edison,  $21340. 

Total  payees  in  county  (7) ,  $181,076. 

Candl«r  County 

M.  J.  Bowen,  Metter,  $66,438. 

Clay  County 

Jack  Hattaway,  BluSton,  $30,670. 

J.  O.  Thursby,  Edison,  $25,757. 

John  T.  and  J.  L.  Ingram,  Edison,  $20301. 

Total  payees  in  county   ((3),  $76,718. 

Coffee  County 
R.  B.  Evans,  Douglas,  $22,096. 
Colquitt  County 
Jacob  SununerUn,  Moultrie,  $42360. 
Horace  Parkw,  Moultrie,  $27330. 
Joe  Parker.  Doerun.  $26,608. 
Donald  Home.  Doerun,  $34,417. 
Jimmy  Strickland.  Moultrie.  $38,436. 
R.  C.  Moss.  Doerun.  $23,345. 
Neal  Clark.  Moultrie.  $22,947. 
Donald  Parker,  Moultrie.  $22,730. 
L.  L.  Tucker.  Moultrie,  $22,696. 
Taylor  Farms,  Doerun,  $21 .810. 
J.  Mike  Home.  Doerun,  $20,733. 
R.  L.  Sumner.  Omega.  $20,706. 
Total  payees  in  county  (12),  $200,380. 

Coweta  County 
W.  J.  Estes,  Haralson,  $47,224. 
Crawford  County 
N.  L.  HaUey,  Reynolds,  $22,131. 

Crisp  County 
CecU  Bagwell.  Cordele,  $142,062. 
L.  E.  WUllams,  Jr.,  Cordele,  $56,164. 
Malcolm  LUly.  Vienna.  $37,048. 
Harold  Jackson.  Cordele,  $31,442. 
W.  H.  WUllams.  Cordele.  $29,646. 
J.  R.  Barry.  Jr..  Cordele.  $29,003. 

C.  A.  Sargent,  Pitts,  $28,821. 
O.  E.  McCay,  Cordele,  $28,304. 

H.  W.  McKlnncy,  Cordele,  $24,661. 
J.  R.  Dowdy,  Jr.,  Cordele,  $23360. 
R.  M.  McKlnney,  Cordele,  $22,699. 
Charles  C.  WUllams.  Cordele.  $22378. 
John  P.  Haynie.  Cordele.  $21,654. 
Owen  BagweU,  Arab!,  $21,453. 
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L.  M.  Smith,  Arabi,  •a0.4£0. 

Total  payees  In  county  (16) ,  9538.831. 

Dodge  County 
James  J.  Mullls.  Chester,  •70.844. 
Candjer  Farms,  Eastman,  $40,303 
Stucltey      Tlmberland,      Inc., 
•36.083. 

Norman  Hardy,  Eastman,  •34,627. 
8.  C.  Cadwell,  Chauncey,  •35,773 
Watson  Hardy,  Eastman,  •24,660. 
Wilton  Woodward.  Eastman,  •23,468. 
Doyle  Yavim.  Eastman. '•23,023. 
8.  A.  Rogers,  Chester.  •22,109. 

C.  L.  McCranle,  Eastman,  •21,074. 
Total  payees  In  coimty  ( 10) ,  •321,764. 

Dooly  County 

Asbury  Wright,  Pinehurst,  •131.891. 

B.  H.  A.  McCleskey.  Jr..  Pinehurst.  •6$.006. 

Van  Peavy  Pinehurst.  •43.635. 

Eugene  McCleslsey,  Pinehurst,  •69.661. 

Madison  B.  Coley,  Jr..  Vienna,  •56,694. 

W.  H.  and  C.  V.  Croes,  Unadllla.  •56,809 

Ike  Everett.  Pinehurst.  •51,861. 

Roy  Noble  Co..  Vienna.  »49.414. 

MlUard  Peavy.  Pinehurst,  •46337. 

W.  R.  JackAon.  Jr..  Vienna,  •43.696. 

Olen  J.  Burton,  Vienna.  •42,014. 

F.  H.  Sparrow,  Pinehurst,  •40,616. 

Ronney  Ledlord.  Vienna,  •39,694. 

Leon  Broome,  LUly,  •39.436. 

Anderson  Reed.  Pinehurst,  •38,853. 

Warren  Taylor,  ByromvUle,  »38.73«. 

Qtba  Peavy.  Pinehurst,  •86,702. 

Rudolph  Royal.  UnadUla.  •36.426. 

Marvin  Capus  Jones,  UnadlUa.  •34.269. 

Carl  Bowen,  Pinehurst.  •34,019. 

Richard  Doster,  Pinehurst.  •SS.eTQ. 

Tlppett  Peavy,  Vienna,  •38,667. 

R.  L.  Calhoun,  TTnadllla,  •33.634. 

J.  W.  Bandera,  Vienna,  •32,688. 

Lee  Bailey,  Jr.,  Pinehurst,  •33,360. 

Mercer  Porter,  Pinehurst,  •S3. 117. 

Ben  T.  Ambrose,  Vienna.  •31.828. 

W.  O.  Joiner.  Unadllla,  •31,794. 

Raymond  Davis,  Pinehurst,  •31,714. 

William  Lloyd  Horne.  Jr.,  Plneh|urst, 
$30,999. 

J.  W.  Sparrow,  Pinehurst,  •30,703. 

Marshall  Davis,  Pinehurst.  •30.243. 

John  3.  Williams,  Pinehurst,  •09,838. 

Dewltt  Clewls.  UnadUla,  •38,917. 

Ossle  T.  Spradley.  Jr.,  Pinehurst,  927,7^ 

Alton  Draughon,  Pinehurst.  •36.166. 

Ellis  H.  Davis,  Pinehurst,  •25.964. 

Ralph  Bowen,  Pinehurst,  »25,916. 

Oary  Peavy,  Vienna,  •36.540. 

H.  E  Dunaway,  UnadUla,  •35.269. 

Lamar  Smith,  Pinehurst.  •34,306. 

Herbert  E.  Honey,  Vienna,  •34,091. 

Ernest  L.  Taylor,  UnadUU,  •24,001. 

Marlon  A.  Thompson,  Pinehurst,  •23,746. 

James  Kinard.  Vienna,  •23.038.  , 

J.  D.  Lester  Residuary  Trust,  Montezuma, 
•23.933. 

Carl  F.  Wmiams.  Pinehurst.  •33,481.     I 

M.  C.  McKlnney,  Vienna.  823,366. 

Raymond  E.  Nutt,  UnadlUa.  •23,363. 

Bamon  L.  Hill,  Monteeuma.  •33,2<6. 

W.  C.  Griggs,  Pinehurst,  «21,86e. 

L.  M.  Joiner,  UnadlUa.  •21.863. 

R.  L.  Bowen,  Vienna,  •21,691. 

J.  O.  Croes,  Jr..  Unadllla.  831,477. 

Danny  Weet,  ByromvUle,  •ao>ll. 

D.  W.  Smith,  Pinehurst.  •20.836. 
Claude  Bowen.  Plnediurst.  »20.821. 
Rubin  Christmas.  Vienna,  $20,696. 
W,  O.  Smith,  Plneh\u*t,  820,682. 
Wayn«  Peavy,  Vienna.  •30.448. 
Sidney  8.  BledKW.  Perry.  •30J40. 
Jerry  Vaugban,  Vienna.  •20.335. 
Walter  FrankUn  CMon.  Vieona,  830.108. 
J.  P.  DelOMh.  UnadUla,  •30.066. 
Total  payees  in  county  (94).  •3,116.460. 

Barly  County 
Slngletary  Farma.  Blakely,  •64,633. 
0.  B.  Evenon,  Colquitt,  •60.SOB. 
Leonard  Whlt».  Blakely,  •36,310. 
O.  S.  Pickle,  Colquitt.  »33,738. 
H.  L.  Martin,  Blakely,  •91,317. 
Sam  Cllnkscalee.  Blakely,  838,667. 
Sanford  Ferguson,  Edison.  •39,875. 


P.  H.   CUnkacales,  Blakely,  •33,363..    '■.. 

C.  W.  Shlerllng.  Blakely,  •23,081. 
W.  £.  McDowell,  Damascus,  •21,204. 
Charlie  Flncher,  Arlington,  830,263. 
Total  payees  in  county   (11),  •366,610. 

Elbert  County 
Calvin  Hill.  Elberton,  •25,879. 
S.  N.  Brown.  Elberton.  •25.625. 
Ralph  King,  Bowman.  •23.325. 
Total  payees  in  county   (3),  •74,829. 

Emanuel  County 
Frank  Flanders,  Swalnsboro,  •52.227. 

D.  E.  Brown,  Oarfleld,  •36.283. 

D.  J.  &  a.  D.  Hooks.  Swainaboro.  •38,304. 
BlUle  Walden,  Twin  City,  835.376. 
John  E.  WhetseU,  Twin  City,  •36.086. 
James  L.  Moore,  Twin  City,  ^30,997. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) .  •188,073. 

Floyd  County 
Charles  Smith.  Cedar  Bluff,  $27,386. 
Jerry  Looney,  Rome.  834.399. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  861 ,685. 

Glaacock  County 
John  Everett  Hadden,  Gibson.  •31,764. 
Murray  Hadden.  Stapleton,  $35,737. 
Roy  Johnson,  Stapleton,  $20,031. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $77j612. 

Gordon  County 
Gus  G.  Moore,  Resaca,  $38,433. 
Frank  Krwin,  AdalrsvUle,  839,734. 
Moss  Land  Co.,  Calhoun,  •27,342. 
Hansel  Oreeeon,  Resaca,  •26,760. 
W.  P.  Hiuit,  Calhoun,  •25.863. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5) ,  •148,132. 

Grady  County 
J.  L.  McClelland,  Pelham,  821,526. 

Hancock  County 
Grover  A.  Walla,  St.,  Hampton,  •41,684. 
L.  S.  McDonald,  Warthen,  •30,713. . 
Total  payees  in  county  (2),  •73,376. 

Hart  County 
Hubert  Cheek,  Jr.,  Bowersvllle,  $125,549. 
L.  M.  Tork,  Hartwell,  $44,309. 
Prank  &  Charles  Crook,  Canon,  $20,163. 
Totel  payees  in  county  (S>,  $190,011. 

Henry  County 
J.  D.  McGarlty  St  Sons.  McDonougb.  $21,379. 
Houston  County 

Charlie  T.  Kersey.  Elko.  $89,819.    > 
L.  X.  Hleks.  Perry.  •50.564. 
Oimn  FaniLs.  Byron,  •42,182. 
Olint  Shugart,  Unadllla,  834.156. 
W.  V.  Brannen,  Unadllla,  •31,973. 
lAmar  E.  Deloach,  Elko,  •34.538. 
Total  payees  in  county  (6) .  •273,281. 

Jefferton  County 

Bryants  Incorporated,  Bartow.  (Ta  935. 

G.    C.    and   Johnny    McGahee,    Stapleton, 
•57,027. 

Harry  and  A.  P.  Jones,  Louisville,  $47,35X 

Judaon  McNalr,  Wrens.  $46,440. 

T.  B.  Kelly  Estate,  LoulsvlUe,  $46,034. 

R.  J.  Jones,  Matthews.  $45,566. 

S.  W.  McNalr,  Stapleton,  $35,576. 

W.  P  Smith  and  Sons,  Wadley,  $34,602. 

Paul  and  Larry  Cobb,  Bartow.  $33,926. 

A.  H.  Barswell.  Wrens.  $33,277. 

Lewis  Alford.  Bartow.  $31,472. 

R.  M.  Samples.  Jr..  LoxilavUle,  $36,349. 

Lille  Godowns.  LoulsvUle.  $34,667. 

J.  E.  Nikkei.  Louisville.  $24,606. 

Cllffont  Williams.  LoulfivlUe,  $23,610. 

P.  A.  Rheney.  Wadley.  $33,468. 

Ashley  Stavely.  Bartow.  $33,746. 

Hugh  L.  Salter.  Bartow,  $31,780. 

Ernest  and  Woodrow  Smith,  Bartow,  $31.- 
719. 

Kermlt  D.  Bird,  Louisville,  $30,037. 

Total  payees  In  county   (30) ,  $893,078. 
JenMns  County 

T.  L.  Black,  Mlllen.  $44,439. 

Vlrgtl  H.  Black.  Mlllen.  $40,456. 

Buck  Brlnson.  Mlllen,  $30,355. 

W.  R.  Roberts,  Mlllen,  $39,479. 

Lamar  Black,  Minen,  $37^377. 


Charles   W.    Lanier,   MiUen.    $24,837. 

A.  8.  Newton  and  Son.  Inc.,  MlUen.  $34,183. 
Total  payees  in  county   (7),  $331,036. 

Johnaon  County 

W.  R.  Sc  J.  L.  Jackson.  Wrlghtsvllle.  $52,874. 

T.  E.  Jordan.  Jr..  Kite,  $35,173. 

Tarver  Pries,  Bartow,  $30,104. 

P.  B.  Jackson,  Wrlghtsvllle,  $23,269. 

Lester  R.  Johnson,  WrlghtsvlUe,  $22,788. 

Gladys  J.  Hendry,  Wrlghtsvllle.  $22308. 

B.  L.  Price,  Jr.,  Wrlghtsvllle,  $20,831. 
Total  payees  In  county   (7),  $207,347. 

LauTena  County 
W.  A.  Rountree,  DubUn.  $92,738. 
W.  H.  Lovett,  Dublin.  $72,348. 
Ed  Roche.  DubUn.  $39,600. 

E.  S.  Swinson.  DubUn,  $33,564. 
Jack  Cook.  Montrose.  $32,664. 
John  C.  Toung.  Lollle,  $28,300. 

A.  L.  Parker.  Montrose,  $28,109. 
H.  L.  Harper.  Montrose.  $27,731. 

Estate  of  E.  B.  Claxton.  Dublin.  $26,676. 

B.  Moorman  and  B.  F.  Watson.  Dublin, 
$26,126. 

Herman  L.  Hall.  Dexter.  $25,399. 
WlUlam  Blade.  Dublin.  $23,166. 
Gurvlce  A.  Manning,  Alamo,  $22,673. 
James  Rawls.  Wrlghtsvllle.  $22,269. 
Marshall  R.  Lord.  Dudley.  $21,772. 
Thomas  J.  and  Ray  Walker.  Dublin,  $21,675. 
Fred  Hobbs,  Dexter,  $21,497. 
Total  payees  In  county  (17) ,  $566,197. 

Lee  County 
Plez  Hardin.  SmlthvUle.  $24,435. 
Gelse  Usry,  SmlthvUle.  $28,975. 
J.  R.  Johnson,  Leesburg,  $33,518. 
WUmar  Timber  Corp.,  Albany.  $30348. 
Total  payees  in  county  (4) .  $91,776. 
Macon  County 

0.  J.  Harp,  Jr.,  Oglethorpe,  $34,383. 
J.  D.  Lockerman,  ByromvUle,  $33J364. 
Ralph  Raper,  ByromvUle.  $38,898. 
Buck  Creek  Farms,  Oglethorpe,  $25,157. 
Hlxson  Guest.  Oglethorpe,  $24,448. 
S.  H.  Bryan,  Jr.,  Reynolds.  $33,898. 
Harp  Farms,  Reynolds,  $23,186.  ' 

B.  B.  Miirph  Estate.  MarshallvUle.  $22,906. 
Rumph  Farms,  Montezuma.  $23,381. 

F.  A.  Rtcks  Estate,  Reynolds,  $31,600. 
Gordon  Sutton,  Ideal,  $21,396.  N' 
Franklin  Collier.  Atigusta.  $30,813. 
Total  payees  in  County  (13)  $303,517. 

Madison  County 
Whitehead  Farms,  Comer,  841,159. 

Marion  County 
Thomas  MlUer,  Vista,  $43,466. 
McDuffle  County 
George  Reeves,  Thomson,  $33,813. 
Meriwether  County 

Gay  and  Keith,  Gay,  $6«»9. 
A.  G.  Estes,  Inc..  Gay.  $87,739. 
W.  R.  AmaU.  LuthersvUle,  $24379. 
A.  C.  Garner,  Alvaton.  $21330. 
_  Total  payees  in  county  (41 .  $140387. 

Miller  County 
J.  E.  Tabb,  Jr.,  Colquitt,  $41,749. 
Lonnle  Wesley  Tabb,  ColqtUtt,  $31,043. 
Total  payees  In  coimty  (2) ,  $72,802. 

Mitchell  County 
H.  G.  McGahee,  CamlUa.  $33,466. 
James  &  Harry  Holton.  Inc..  Camilla,  $39,- 
073. 

Dan  Pahner.  Jr..  CamlUa.  $26,577. 
BUly  Hatcher,  Sale  City,  $26,491. 

C.  B.  Cox.  CaxnUla.  $25,394. 
Barry  Froateg.  Pelham.  $32,604. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $163,405. 

Morgan  County 
Bonny  Shepherd.  RuUedge,  $47391. 
Otis  Whltlock.  Bostwlck.  $44,472. 
Eugene  Sc  Marvin  Ruark,  Bishop,  $36,603. 

D.  W.  &  B.  H.  Malcom.  Bostwlck.  $29,109. 
Bonnie  Hawk,  Madison.  $38,640. 

Bennle  Malcom,  Madison.  $37,367. 
Bamett  H.  Bdalcom.  Good  Hope.  $27,358. 
Brown  &  Wells,  Newborn,  $25330. 
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C  A  Hanson,  Blshc^,  $33,763. 

Ti)Ul  payees  In  county  ( 9 ) .  $290309. 

Newton  County 
J.  H.  Anderson.  Covington.  $28,215. 

Oconee  County 
Ponnle     P.     Dickens.     Jr.,     Watklnsvllle. 

$72  944. 
Joe  D  Marrow,  Farmlngton,  $30,472. 

Total  payees  in  county  (2) ,  $103,416. 

Oglethorpe  County 
Carl  C.  Culbertsoo,  Colbert.  $71,516. 

Peach  County 
Marlon  Maddox.  Fort  VaUey.  $29,063. 
Bateman  Co..  Inc.,  Macon,  $28,191. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3) .  $57,354. 

Pike  County 
R  D.Crawford.  Concord,  $42,463. 
Floyd  Turner,  Concord,  $38,543. 
Cochran  CaldweU,  Concord.  $35,145. 
R.  F.  Strickland  Co.,  Concord,  $30,469. 
Total  payees  in  county  (4) ,  $116,609. 

Polk  County 
Geston  Womack,  Cedartown,  $23,196. 
Ivan  Evans,  TaylorsvlUe.  $20,701. 
Ttotal  payees  in  county  (2) .  $43,897. 
.  r  -  _  Pulaski  County 

John  W.  Dawson,  HawklnsviUe,  $76,936. 
Dunaway  Brothers,  HawklnsviUe,  $72,106. 
B.  E.  Dunaway,  Unadllla,  $40,213. 
C  L.  Mays,  Plnevlew.  $27,460. 
Lortn  S.  WUllams,  HawklnsviUe,  $21,760. 
George  P.  Anderson,  HawklnsviUe.  $21,752. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $260,225. 

Randolph  County 
E  E.  Morris,  Shellman,  $48,100. 
James  RUey  Curry,  Jr.,  SheUman,  $32,054. 
Orubbs  Bros.,  Cuthbert,  $30,995. 
K.  D.  Beard,  Shellman,  $23348. 
Tom  Allen,  Shellman,  $22,346. 
Melvln  H.  Peavy,  Cuthbert,  $20,284. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $177,627. 

Richmond  County 
R.  A.  McElmurray,  Jr.,  Hephislbah.  $36,768. 
Wayne  Rhodes,  Hephzlbah,  $25,878. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $52,436. 
Screven  County 

a.  L.  Rouse,  Sylvanla,  $55,809. 
Paul  K.  Newton.  Sylvanla,  $32,834.    jv.>9»- 
MUlhaven  Co..  Sylvanla,  $30,689.  ^ 

John  L.  Murray  Farm.  Glrard.  $30,063.     / 
T.  V.  Parker ,  Rocky  Ford .  $29 .298 . 
L.  E.  Pryor.  Newlngton,  $28,907. 
Raymond  Parker,  Rocky  Ford,  $27,194. 
J.  A.  Thompson,  Jr..  Sylvanla.  $24346.  .  ^ 
C.  M.  Austin.  Newlngton.  $23,201. 
■   W.W.Wyant.  Sylvanla,  $23,074. 
B.  E.  Oliver,  Jr.,  Sylvanla.  $22,796, 
W.  P.  Sanders,  Sylvanla,  $22,771." 
F.  P.  GUsson,  Sylvanla.  $22,679.' '  ^ 

Total  payees  in  county  (18)  ,  $373,856. 

Seminaie  County 
Raymond  Odom,  Iron  City,  $64,039. 
John  I.  Spooner,  DonalsonvUle,  $30,920. 
Total  payees  In  county   (2),  $84,999. 

Stewart  County 
W.  C.  Bradley  Co.,  Columbus,  $87344. 
M.  J.  Lane,  Omaha,  $42,738. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2),  $130382. 

Sumter  County 

Farrow  Baker,  Cordele,  $38,601. 
George   E.   and   Roy   P.   Daniel,   Americus, 
$36322. 
Floyd  J.  Frasler,  Americus,  $32,827. 
T.  E.  Stephens  Jr.,  Cobb,  $32,387. 
NelU  Hodges,  AndersonvlUe,  $29,181. 
J.  C.  Jones,  SmlthvUle,  $28,260. 
Pat  Crumpton,  LssUe.  $26,319. 
W.  C.  Comwell.  Americus.  $25,132. 
Carl  Story,  RocheUe,  $24,691. 
Harold  J.  Israel,  SmlthvUle,  $24,226. 
Total  payees  in  county   (10).  $297,846. 

Taylor  County 

D.  W.  Payne  Jr..  Reynolds,  $36,107. 

E.  B.  Sweartngen,  Reynolds.  $27,470. 


Ed  Riobardson.  Reynolds,  $25,973. 
Wima«l  Brunson.  Reynolds.  $25,803. 
William  A.  Simpson.  McDonough,  $22,999. 
F.  W.  Smith.  Reynolds,  $22,727. 
J.  O.  Albrttton,  Butler,  $21,096. 
Total  payees  in  county  (7).  $183,072. 

Telfair  County 
William  H.  Evans.  Milan,  $23,161. 

I    -"         Torrell  County 
Wilbur  Gamble.  Dawson,  $70,466. 
Don  Bridges,  Dawson.  $60,773. 
W.  K.  Jones.  Dawson.  $56,331. 
Alston  Brothers.  Parrott.  $40,150. 
Hugh  Lee,  Dawson,  $38,268. 
W.  B.  Johnson,  Bronwood,  $32,921. 
J.  P.  Orndorff,  Dawson,  $32,628. 
W.  H.  McLendon,  Dawson,  $83,370. 

B.  C.  Arthur,  Dawson,  $28,811. 
McLendon  Brothers,  Dawson,  $26,462. 
Lavonne  Spelr,  Bronwood,  $26,331. 
Huson  Brim.  Sasser,  $33,001. 

W.  J.  Martin.  Dawson.  $31,038. 
Charles  McLendon,  Dawson,  $21360. 
James  G.  Raines,  Dawson,  $20,717. 
R.  T.  Brim,  Dawson,  $20,176. 
Total  payees  in  county   (16),  $552,273. 

Thomas  County 
Griffin  Farms,  Inc.,  Meigs,  $38,673. 
L.  D.  West.  Meigs,  $27303. 
Perry  BeU  Bnterprlse,  ThomasvlUe,  $31,601. 

C.  M.  Anderson.  Meigs.  $20,478. 
Total  payees  in  county  (4) ,  $108,045. 

Toomi)s  County 

A.  a.  Newton,  Lyons,  $20,888. 

Treutlen  County 

Manning  Mlmbs,  Adrian,  $34,169. 

Turner  County 
Plrkle  Parma,  Sycamore,  $34,110. 
Kenneth  Smith,  Aahburn,  $30,825. 
J.  F.  Glbbs,  Ashburn,  $26,81fl. 
Total  payees  In  coimty  (3) ,  $91,764. 

Tunggs  County 
Sam  Floyd,  Sr.,  Danville.  $28,548. 

Walton  County 
Alex  Harden,  Social  Circle.  $48,559. 
Garland  Kilgore,  Social  Circle.  $37,699. 
T.  J.  Cliandler,  Good  Hope,  $82,752. 
T.  H.  Adcock,  Monroe,  $32,896. 
Robert  B.  Chandler,  Good  Hope,  $31,139. 
Robert  M.  Hawk,  Monroe,  $29,946. 
Carl  Lemonds,  Social  Circle,  $29,247. 
Robbie  Adoock,  Monroe,  $34,048. 
Byron  Mitchem,  Social  Circle,  $20,994. 
C.  N.  Johnson,  Lithonla,  $30,984. 
Total  payees  in  county  ( 10) ,  $307,604. 

Warrea  County 
Guy  H.  Shivers.  Jr..  Norwood.  $181,649. 
Harrison  Farms.  Thomson,  $36,309. 
John  W.  Hart.  Gibson,  $32,782. 
Loyd  Langford,  Warrenton,  $21,584. 
Jamie  L.  Gunn.  Warrentpn,  $21J02B. 
Total  payees  in  county  (B) ,  $223,350. 

Washington  County 
E.  B.  Price.  Harrlflon,  $75,371. 
L.  A.  Garrett.  Bartow.  $46,267. 
Olen  Price.  WrlghtsvUle,  $46,801. 
GUmore  Bros..  Sandersvllle,  $40,626. 
Raymond     &     Grover     Cobb,     Davlsboro, 
$28,204. 
Arthur  Hartley,  SandersvUle,  $37367. 

C.  W.  Harrison,  Harrison,  $27,671. 
Washington  Ginning  Co.,  Tennllle.  $27,243. 
Jewell  Bridges,  SandersvUle.  $33,779. 
Thomas  S.  Jones,  TennUle,  $26,338. 
Ernest  8.  Smith.  Bartow.  $22,999. 

B.  W.  Lord.  Harrison.  $21,640. 

AUen  T.  Veal,  TennUle.  $30,617. 

Total  payees  In  county   (13).  $431,392. 

Webster  County 
Q.  W.  Jones,  Preston,  $26,663. 

Wheeler  County 
J.  M.  Johnson,  Alamo.  $26,036. 

Wilooo:  County 
Whel^el  A  Whelcbel,  Cordels,  $32,861. 

D.  P.  Veal,  AbbevUle,  $25,867. 


WlUlam  Wortey,  Cordele,  $36,711. 
Marcus  Reeves,  RocheUe,  $34,731. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) .  $109,160. 

Wort;i  County 
Samuel   Brewer.   Moultrie.  $55,969. 
J.  R.  Odom.  Sylvester.  $28,673. 
WUllam  Sledge.  Sumnsr,  $25,926. 
Cecil  L.  James,  Sylvester,  $25,289. 
James  R.  Young  Jr.,  Poulan,  $23,901. 
Mercer  MUl  Plantation,  Oakfleld.  $21,753. 
E.  B.  Conger,  Nonnan  Park.  $20,684. 
A.  L.  Sutton,  Sumner,  $30,275.  5» 

Lenwood  Sutton,  Ty  Ty.  $30^75. 
Total  payees  In  county  (9),  $342,744. 
Total  payees  in  SUts  (446),  $14,436,973. 

HAWAn 

Hawaii  County 
HawaUan    Com.    &    Sugar    Co.,    Puunsns, 
$1,233,166.  .  ,,, 

Waialua  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.,  Walalua.  $1,111.- 

060. 

Oahu  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Walpahu.  $538,884, 
Uhue  Plantation  Co..  Ltd.,  Uhue,  $516,- 

684. 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.,  Ud.,  Kekaha,  $450,700. 

Pioneer  MUl  Co.,  Ltd..   Lahalna,  $449,783. 

Ewa  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.,  Ewa,  $448,166. 

Mauna  Kea  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.,  HUo,  $403367. 

Kohala  Sugar  Co.,  Hawl.  $383358. 

Hawaiian  Agricultural  Co.,  Pahala,  $3«6,- 
048. 

Grove  Farm  Co.,  Inc.,  Llhue,  $360,566. 

Honokaa  Sugar  Co.,  Haina,  $357,966. 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co.,  Pepeek«o,  $354,700. 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co.,  Papaaloa,  $352327. 

Puna    Sugar    Co.,    Ltd.,    Keaau,    $323,681. 

Hutchinson  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Naalehu, 
$321,663. 

Hamakua  MiU  Co.,  Paaullo.  $317308. 

Olokele  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kaumakanl,  $207, 
543. 

WaUuku  Sugar  Co.,  WaUuku,  $390,139. 

Paauhau  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Paauhau.  $316,- 
468. 

Kilauea  Sugar  Co..  Ltd.,  $213,135. 

Kahuku  Plantation  Co.,  Kahuku.  $309,906. 

Gay  and  Robinaon.  Makawell.  $181319. 

Robert  M.  Yamada,  Hiio,  $87X>78. 

K.  Mlzuno  and  Sons.,  Inc..  Pahala,  $21,823. 

Total  pavees  in  county  (25)   $9.746307. 

Total  payees  In  State   (29)    $9,746,307. 

mikuo 
Ada  County 
Carl  E.  Nicholson  and  Sons,  Boise,  $33,- 
057. 

Banruxk  County 

Diae  Koester,  Lava  Hot  Springs,  $36,586. 

Bear  Lake  County 

Demar  Romrell,  Star  Rt.  1,  Montpeller,  $22,- 

346. 
R.  K.  Nelson,  MontpsUer,  $30396. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2)   $43,642. 

Benewah  County 

George  B.  Mills,  Jr.,  Tekoa,  $26,516. 

Richard  R.  lAWSon,  Tekoa,  $23,662. 

Gerald  R.  Haas,  St.  Maries.  $21,889. 

Total  payess  In  county  (8)   $71,967. 
Bingham  County 

Lonard  Schrltter,  Aberdeen,  $64,729. 

Matsuura  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  1132  E  Walker, 
Blackfoot,  $46,984. 

J.  Walt  Vandsrford,  Aberdeen,  $46374. 

D.  Sc  R.  Parks  Ptrghp,  131  N  ShlUlng,  Black- 
foot,  $41,167. 

Lloyd   Stolwortby,   Inc.,    182   Hartert  Av, 
Idaho  Falls,  $36,914. 

Cooks  Heglar  Ranch,  RR  2  Box  167.  SheUey, 
$30,430. 

C.  LesUe  WUllams,  RE  2  Box  283.  Black- 
foot,  $29,958. 

Vincent  R.  Benson,  AR  5  Box  101,  Black- 
foot.  $28,901. 

Pahl  Ruff  Ptrshp,  c/o  Sherman  Ruff.  Aber- 
deen, $28,069. 

Behrend  Farms  Inc.,  o/o  Charles  Behrend, 
Aberdeen,  $26386. 

Joe  Sains,  Spring&eld,  $26358. 

Vern  Duflln,  Aberdeen,  $34,736. 
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0«rald  Stolworthy  ft  Son,  RR  1  178,  Fifth, 
$23,610. 

Carl  K.  Johnson  and  Sons,  RR  1,  Box  tiOd, 
BlacUoot,  $22,303. 

Arvel  W.  Fielding,  RR  1,  Shelley  .$22.1i:;. 

Ctirtls  W.  Holland.  309  9th  St,  Idaho  Fiaia. 
$20,455. 

John  L.  Smith,  Blackfoot,  $20,444. 

Total  payees  In  county  (17),  $S28.90S. 

Blaine  County 

Campbell  Land  Sc  Uvestock  Co.,  Believe, 
$36,020. 

Bonneville  County 

Jess  Croft  &  Son.  Idaho  Falls,  $64,933. 

E.  Bud  Johnson.  Rirle,  $60,899. 

Clements  &  Jackson,  Lewlsvllle,  $39,77lB. 

Karl  Brown  Ic  Merle  Brown,  Rlgby,  $36^46. 

Weeks  Brothers  &  Sons,  Swan  Valley,  l|33,- 
771. 

Ernest  Martin.  Idaho  Falls,  $29,919. 

J.  R.  Hays  &  Son,  Inc.,  Idaho  Falls,  $27^97. 

Elmer  N.  Jensen,  Idaho  Falls.  $27,015. 

Schwleder  Brothers.  lona,  $26,085. 

George  Lovell.  Rlrte.  $24,175. 

Ivan  Ashment.  Idaho  Falls,  $23,772. 

Lynn  Brown,  Idaho  Falls,  $22,614. 

William  Lavem  Judy,  Idaho  Falls,  $22j517. 

L.  B.  Holden  Farm  Co.,  Idaho  Falls,  $22;237. 

Neal  Bauer,  Idaho  Falls,  $21,679. 

O.  W.  Thompson,  Idaho  Falls,  $21,672. 

Total  payees  In  county   (16),  $505,507 

Boundary  County 
Tucker  Farms.  Inc.,  Porthlll.  $53,870. 

Camas  County 
Owlnn  F.  Rice.  HUl  City.  $88,017. 
Jamas   E.   Keran.  Fairfield.   $22,359. 
William  A.  Simon.  Fairfield.  $21,223. 
Total  payees  In  county   (3)   $71,599. 

Canyon  County 
Farm  Development  Corp.,  Boise,  $200,04^. 
Kondo  Farms,  Inc.,  Nampa,  $31,683. 
Allen  T.  Noble  Farms,  Inc.,  Boise,  $28,^64. 
Elmer  H.  Tlegs,  Nampa,  $28,352. 
Flying  H  Farms.  Inc..  Boise,  $28,097. 
Walter  C.  Russell,  Caldwell.  $24,144. 
Skogsberg  Sky  Ranch.  Nampa.  $23,688. 
Total  payees  In  county  (7),  $364,469. 

CariJjou  County 

Barker  Brothers.  Soda  Springs,  $64,913. 

King  Creek  Oraz.  Assn.,  Bancroft.  $25,191. 

Robert  W.  Hubbard  &  Sons.  Inc..  3Dda 
Springs,  $23,284. 

Max  D.  Rlgby,  Bancroft.  $33,100. 

Chrlstman  &  Hopkins.  Soda  Springs, 
830. 

Corbrldge  Brothers.  Malad  City.  $30,626, 

Total  payees  In  county  (6),  $179,743. 

Cassia  County 

Heglar  Ranch,  Inc.,  Burley,  $79,342. 

Parr  Bros.,  Inc.,  Rupert,  $65,134. 

Riviera  Farms,  Inc.,  Burley.  $58,440. 

Anderson  Bros..  Oakley.  $42,486. 

Pickett  Ranch  tt  Sheep  Co.,  Oakley,  l|35.- 
S34. 

Raymond  H.  Johnson,  Burley,  $33,983. 

Rex  Taylor,  Burley.  $33,316. 

Cold  Springs  Farm.  Newton,  $30,915. 

Crltchfleld  Land  &  Lv3tk.,  Oakley,  $39,^14 

Adelle  Toevs  Brim.  Burley.  $29,548. 

Bell  BlQgham  and  Associates.  M4lta, 
$37,969. 

Oorrlnge  Bros..  Oakley.  $27,356. 

Jack  Duncan.  Rupert,  $27,052. 

Vernon  C.  Phillips.  Paul.  $36,306. 

6  S  Ranch.  Declo.  $25,676. 

WUllam  Rehn,  Burley,  $34,833. 

Vernon  Rehn.  Burley.  $24,673. 

John  A.  Pierce,  Malta.  $33,915. 

Leonard  Rehn.  Burley,  $33,479. 

Harlan  Jensen,  Burley,  $23,412. 

Matthews  Bros,  Oakley,  $22,946. 

O.  M.  Johnson,  Burley.  $20,338. 

Total  payees  In  county  (23),  $734,066. 

Clark  County 
Blaine  Orover,  Dubois.  $30,867. 
D.  V.  Hagenbarth.  Dillon.  $33,715. 
Laird  and  Jones,  Inc.,  Dubois,  $22,881. 


U.  L.  Orover  and  Sons.  Dubois,  $30,315. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4),  ^6,668. 

Elmore  County 
Bruneau  Sheep  Co.,  Grandvlew,  $49,184. 
Hammett  Livestock  Co.,  Hammett,  $26,026. 
BUI  Smith,  Boise,  $24,553. 
Wayne  M.  Hodson,  Mountain  Home,  $31,- 
292. 

Trt  C  Ranch,  Qlenns  Ferry,  $21,271. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5),  $142,326. 

Franklin  County 

Kenton  G.  Fredrlckson,  Weston,  $24,810. 
Evan  O.  Koller,  Weston,  $23,102. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2),  $47,912. 

Fremont  County 
Siddoway   Sheep    Co.    Inc.,    St.    Anthony, 
$27,947. 

Max  D.  Parkinson  and  Son  Inc.,  St.  An- 
thony. $25,242. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2),  $53,189. 
Gem  County 

Highland  Lvstk  &  Land  Co.,  Emmett,  $26,- 
212. 

Gooding  County 

Ralph  Faulkner  Land,  Inc.,  Ooodlng, 
$40,344. 

Arkoosh  Sc  Zldan,  Inc.,  Gooding,  $29,104. 
Idaho  Hereford  Ranch.  Gooding,  $22,177. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3)  $91,635. 

Idaho  County 
Green  Broe.,  Grangevllle.  $61,097. 
T.  E.  Robinson.  Kamlah,  $28,663. 
Sam  Aim  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Grangevllle.  $35,360. 
George  E.  Wilson.  LucUe,  $23,172. 
John  McBoyle,  Grangevllle,  $22,006. 
Hauger  Ranches,  Inc..  Fenn.  $21,952. 
Norman  Dean,  Or&ngevllle.  $20,905. 
Total  payees  In  county  (7),  $203,055. 
Jefferson  County 

Snake  River  Equipment,  Idaho  Falls. 
$65,570. 

Wm.  A.  Munnell,  Montebello,  $36,245. 

Ball  Bros..  Lewlsvllle,  $33,324. 

Dale  Sultter,  Idaho  Falls,  $31,150. 

Browning  Grain  &  Produce,  Idaho  Falls, 
$25,489. 

Orle  W.  Roblson,  Roberts,  $23,532. 

Miller  Farms,  Inc.,  Roberts,  $20,004. 

Total  payees  In  county  (7),  $235,314. 

Kootenai  County 
Drecheel  Bros.,  Couer  d'Alene,  $29,931. 
Idaho  Irrigation.  Inc.,  Spokane.  $25,927. 
George  Thayer,  Rathdrum,  $21,930. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3) .  $77,788. 

Latah,  County 
Pfaff  Bros..  Inc..  Garfield.  •54.537. 
Jen«en  Bros  .  Genesee.  $33,608. 
Gary  Morris,  PoUatch.  $31,931. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3).  $100,066. 

Lewis  County 

Joe  Lux.  Nez  Perce.  $43,751. 

W.  W.  Riggers  &  Sons,  Cralgmont,  $30,101. 

Aubrey  Pratt.  Cralgmont,  $25,313. 

Zenner  Farms,  Nez  Perce.  $23,970. 

Joe  A.  Baldus,  Nez  Perce.  $22,193. 

Richard  Renner,  Cralgmont,  $21,037. 

Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $166,254. 

Lincoln  County 
Onedlas,  Inc.,  Shoshone.  $23,187. 
Darwin  Nelbaur.  Paul,  $20,831. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $44,018 

Madison  County 
Parkinson  Farms.  Inc.,  Rexburg,  $31,882. 
Howard  and  Robinson,  Newdale,  $24,860. 
Summers  Bros.,  Sugar  City.  $23,718. 
O.  J.  Neeley  Ranch,  Inc.,  Rexburg,  $20,999. 
Total  payees  in  county  (4) .  $101,459. 

Minidoka  County 
Vernon  B.  Clinton.  Rupert,  $99,534. 
Morgan    Shlllington    Farms,   Co.,   Rupert, 
$86,801. 

Flat  Top  Sheep  Co.,  Rupert,  $40,459. 
Warren  W.  Helns,  Rupert,  $32,258. 
Rlcbard  D.  Bllnooe,  Heybum.  $30,196. 


G.  L.  Dean  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Rupert,  $27  880 
Mack  Nelbaur,  Paul,  $25,041. 
Wllbert  H.  MoUer,  Rupert,  $21,500. 
Garro  Sheep  Co.,  Inc.,  Rupert,  $20397. 
Total  payees  In  county  (9) ,  $384,056. 

Nez  Perce  County 

Meacham   Land   and   Cattle   Co.,   LapwaL 
$60,084. 

Herndon  Farms.  Culdesac,  $43,103. 
Stanton  Becker  Farms,  Genesee,  $37,839. 
McGregor  Farms  Inc.,  Lewlston,  $35,504. 
Wlttman  Farms,  Lapwal.  $29,193. 
Happy  Ridge  Land,  Co.,  Lewlston,  $28,822. 
George  Brammer,  Lenore.  $27,076. 
Edward  Bozarth  Estate,  Culdesac,  $26,765. 
Winston  Mader.  Genesee,  $24,762. 
Gary  Schwank,  Lewlston.  $23,005. 
Van  Sullivan,  Culdesac,  $22,381. 
E.  J.  McCann,  Lewlston,  $22,318. 
Loren  Crow,  Lenore.  $22,134. 
Orvelle  Konen,  Lewlston.  $22,054. 
Charles  Gabby,  Lewlston,  $21,275. 
Thlessen  Ranch.  Lewlston,  $20,309. 
Zenner  Brothers,  Genesee,  $20,309. 
Total  payees  In  county  (11),  $486,453. 

Oneida  County 
Jones  Sheep   Company,   Malad,   $29362. 
W.   L.   Baker   Company,   Malad.   $25,601. 
J.  F.  Fredrlckson,  Co.,  Malad,  $23,280. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3).  $78,243. 

Owyhee  County 
Delbert  Clampltt.  Klmberly,  $26,402. 
E.  Quintana  Estate.  Homedale,  $26,137. 
Karl  Steiner.  Mountain  Home.  $25,650. 
Spring    Valley    Livestock    Co.,    Caldwell, 
$21,114. 

Total  payees  in  county  (4) ,  $99,293. 

Payette  County 

American  Fine  Foods.  Payette.  $27,786. 
Power  County 

Fred   G.  Mayer  &   Sons.   American  Falls, 
$42,980. 

Zimmerman     Brothers.     American     Falls, 
$38,638. 

Wallace  Hayes.  Rockland.  $35,660. 

Jay  H.  HULlet.  Murphy.  $30,238. 

W.  E.  Barkdull  &  Sons,  Inc.,  American  Falls, 
$28,816. 

Ronald  Gamer.  American  Falls.  $26,991. 

Dean  Meadows,  American  Falls,  $26,793. 

MelTln  R.  Funk,  American  Falls,  $24398. 

Lynn  Thompson,  American  Falls,  $24,841. 

Weston  Kramer,  American  Falls,  $23396. 

Joe  F.  Allen,  American  Falls,  $23,344. 

Austin  Woodworth,  American  Falls,  $31,- 
228. 

Elmer  P^ink,  Jr..  Aberdeen,  $21,223. 

Clover  Club  Farms,  Inc.,  Idaho  Falls,  $20,- 
931. 

George  L.  Funk,  American  Falls,  $20,452. 

Total  payees  in  coxmty  (15)  $410,429. 
Teton  County 

Shayne  Llnderman.  Rexburg.  $40,078. 

Rammeil  Brothers.  Drlggs.  $39,448. 

Demar  Bott,  Newdale,  $24308. 

J.  Clint  Boopes,  Rexburg,  $34,275. 

Earl  N.  Hoopes,  Rexburg,  $34,026. 

Total  payees  in  county  (5).  $142,635. 
Txoin  Falls  County 

W.  T.  Williams.  Inc.,  Twin  Falls.  $33,673. 

W.  B.  Savage  Ranches,  Klmberly,  $28,691. 

Hell  Land/Llyestock,  Inc..  Castleford.  $30,- 
353. 

Total  payees  in  coimty  (3).  $83,617. 

Washington  County 
Soulen  Livestock  Co..  Welser,  $43,461. 
Total  payees  in  state  (187),  $5,780,069. 

ILLXNOIS 

Adams   County 
Richard  Wittier.  Qulncy,  $25,600. 
E.  A.  Meyer  %  H.  B.  Ihnen  Agt.  Quincy, 
$22,211. 

CyrU    Elbus,    Mt.    Sterling.    $21,196. 
Total  payees  In  county   (3),  $69,007. 
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Alexander  County 
Dowco  Land  Co..  Cairo,  $68  J13 
ElloU 
$40,464 


Raffety   Farms,   Inc.,    Wyatt,    Mb.. 


B  J.  Showmaker,  Charleston,  Mo.,  32,040. 
TiJtal  payees  In  coimty  (3).  $131,616. 

Boone  County 
I^rank  Bullard,   Poplar  Grove,   $21,990. 
Total  payees  In  county  (1),  $21,990. 

Brown  County 
RoUa  Colclasure,  Mt.  Sterling,   $20,602 
Total  payees  in  county  (1),  $20,602. 

Bureau  County 
Claude  BaUey,  Princeton,  $29,776. 
Raymond  J.  Fitzpatrlck,  Ohio.  $30,702. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) ,  $60,477. 

Christian  County 
Donald  Linton,  Edlnburg,  $22,610. 
Donald  L.  Kuhle.  Assumption,  $22,067. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2),  $44,677. 

Cook  County 
Marvin  Danteman,  Barrlngton,  $26,650. 
Total  payees  in  county   (1),  $26,659. 

De  Kalb  County 
O.  M.  Johnson,  Shabbona,  $40,136. 
Millard,  Sawyer,  Leland,  $26,724. 
Raymond  Katz,  De  Kalb.  $20,286. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $87,146. 

De  Witt  County 

C.  H.  Moore  Trust,  Est.,  Clinton,  $97,023. 
Ttotal  payees  in  county  ( 1 ) ,  $97,023. 

Douglas  County 
Ray  Wax,  Newman,  $28,596. 
Total  payees  in  county  ( 1) ,  $28,596. 

Edwards  County 
Chester,  Slegert,  Jr..  Orayvllle,  $20,616. 
Total  payees  in  county  (1) .  $20,616. 

Ford  County 
John  P.  Gallahue.  Piper  City,  $21,190. 
ToUl  payees  In  county  (1) ,  $21,190. 

Fulton  County 
Meadowlk  Fms  c/o  I.  H.   Reiss,  Sullivan, 
Ind.,  $113,897. 
Lowell  Wler,  Canton,  $26,669. 
Total  payees  In  coxxnty  (2) ,  $140,566. 

Gallatin  County 
Pat  Scates,  Sr.,  Shawneetown,  $56,807. 
Lawrence  Rollman.  Shawneetown,  $33,261. 
James  A.  Raben,  Rldgway,  $27,644. 
Charles  Hish,  Ridgway,  $23,140. 
W.  L.  Bradley  and  Sons,  Omaha.  $22,595. 
Total  payees  in  county  (5) ,  $163,447. 

Greene  County 
James  G.  Esarey,  White  Hall,  $25,444. 
Hartwell  Ranch.  HUlview,  $23,869. 
McWUUams  Trust,  Chicago.  $21,621. 
Henry  Longmeyer,  Greenfield,  $21,430. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  $92,364. 

Hancock  County 

Calvin  Leffler,  Sutter,  $22,665. 
Hancock  Land  Co.,  Warsaw,  $20,618. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $43,278. 

Henry  County 
George  Larson,  Geneseo,  $21,701. 

Iroquois  County 
Andrew  Melster,  Ashkum.  $23,450. 

Jackson  County 
Roger   Novack,    Miirphysboro.    $22,768. 

D.  L.  Bess.   Sr.,   Bloomfleld,    Mo.,   $22,612. 
D.  L.  Heine  &  A.  Behnken,  Ptrp.,  Oorham, 

$21,902. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $67,172. 

Jefferson  County 
Fletcher  Parrar.  Mt.  Vernon,  $21,202. 

Jersey  County 
Eugene  Belser,  JerseyvUle,  $24,367. 
Floyd  Isrlnghausen.  Fieldon,  $22,262. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) ,  $46,629. 
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Kane  County 

Arthur  Hagemann,  Elgin,  $38,420. 

John  A.  Gorenz,  Hampshire,  $32,218. 

Harry  Schoger,  Aurora,  $26,222. 

Leon  Meredith,  Maple  Park,  $25,829. 

Baert  Bros.  C/O  F.  Baert,  St.  Charles,  $22,- 
074. 

Long  Bros.  O/O  A.  Long  Agt.,  Elburn,  $22,- 
870. 

Lyle  LawBon,  Elburn,  $22,036. 

Total  payees  in  county  (7),  $190,678. 

Kankakee  County 
Tallmadge  Ranch  Inc..  Momence,  $76,862. 
Oote  Farms  Inc..  St.  Anne,  $53327. 
Svmset  Farms  Inc.,  Manteno,  $24,106. 
Loitz  Bros.,  Grant  Park,  $23,938. 
Tunis  Hoekstra,   St.   Anne,   $23,188. 
Total  payees  in  county  (5),  $201,610. 

Lake  County 
Tempel  Farms.  Wadsworth.  $29,414. 
Total  payees  in  county  (1),  $29,414. 

Latorence  County 
Earl  Mlnderman,  Lawrencevllle,  $37,224. 
Total  payees  in  county  (1),  $37,224. 

Lee  County 
A.  H.  Nichols,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  $41306. 
Martin  Ravnaas,   Rochelle.   $24,256. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2),  $65,562. 

Livingston  County 
Martin  Farms,  Bloomington,  $23,626. 
Total  payees  in  county  (1),  $23,626. 

Logan  County 
John  L.  White,  New  Holland,  $28,526. 
Harold  Park.  Lincoln,  $25,181. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $53,707. 

Macoupin  County 
Randall  Loveless.  CarlinvUle,  $20,386. 
Total  payees  In  county  (1),  $20,386. 

Massac  County 
Henry  W.  Schmidt,  Belknap,  $20,220. 
Total  payees  In  county  (1),  $20,220. 

McHenry  County 
Meyer  &  Schurlng,  Marengo,   $52,466. 
Perfection  Farms,  Chicago,  $26,177. 
L.  O.  Napier.  Marengo,  $23,870. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $102,513. 

McLean  County 
Robert  D.  Whitwood,  Hudson,  $22,308. 
John  O'Neall,  Cooksvllle,  $20,968. 
Total  payees  In  coimty  (2) ,  $43,276. 

Mercer  County 
Scott  Farm  Co.,  Alexis,  $23,584. 
J.  and  J.  Russell.  New  Boston,  $20,689. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2),  $44,173. 
Montgomery  County 

W.  Darren  Kllton,  Litchfield,  $60,729. 
Total  payees  In  county  ( 1 ) ,  $50,729. 

Morgan  County 
James  O.  Harris,  Alexander,  $32,806. 
Total  payees  in  county  (1) .  $22,896. 
Ogle  County 

Swift  &  Co.,  Rochelle,  $63,960. 

Terry  Petry,  Rochelle,  $25,183. 

Emll  Fisher  tt  R.  Allen,  RocheUe,  $21,161. 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $110,284. 

Perry  County 
Southwestern  Coal  Co.,  Cutler,  $63,062. 
Total  payees  In  county  ( 1 ) .  $63,062. 

Piatt  County 
Lynn  H.  Clarkson,  Cerro  Oordo,  $22,763. 
J.  E.  McCoppin,  Ivesdale.  $20,657. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) ,  $43,420. 

Pike  County 
Bob  Richter,  Hannibal.  $21,614. 
Total  payees  in  county  ( l ) .  $21,614. 

Pope  County 
Dixon  Springs,  Simpson,  $27,666. 
Total  payees  in  county  (1) ,  $27,666. 

Randolph  County 
Behnken  &  Behnken,  Modoc.  $33,986. 


Michael  Kertz,  Oenevleve,  $20,462. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2),  $54,438. 

Rock  Island  County 
Donald  Rursch,  Taylor  Ridge,  $20,089. 
Total  payees  In  county  (1),  $20,089. 

Sangamon  County 
DowBon  Bros.  A  PTRP,  Dlvemon,  $29389. 
LllUe  E.  Mayfleld  Adm.,  Sherman,  $26,100. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2),  $55,489. 

Scott  County 
Karl  W.  Melsenbach.  Pearl,  $31,016. 
Total  payees  in  county  (1),  $31,016. 

Shelby  County 
Smith  Farm  Inc.,  Shelbyvl,  $24,144. 
Total  payees  in  covmty  (1),  $24,144. 

St.  Clair  County 
Floyd  A.  Schlueter.  Belleville,  $26317. 
Total  payees  in  county   (1),  $26317. 

Union  County 
Gerald  Cain,  Joneeboro,  $22,526. 
Total  payees  In  county  (l),  $22,526. 

Vermilion  County 
L.  J.  Larry,  DanvUle,  $27304. 
Evert  E.  Berglimd,  RossvUle,  $25384. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2),  $52,888. 

Warren  County 
George  OaskiU,  Jr.,  Monmouth.  $24,894. 
Walter  Oayman  &  Sons,  Smlthshlre,  $20,342. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2),  $46,036. 

White  County 
Frank  H.  Ackerman.  Carmi,  $33387. 
Wllburn  DuvaU.  Carmi,  $33,146. 
L.  R.  Brown.  L.  A.  Brown,  Carmi,  $29,720. 
Ford  Turkey  Island,  New  Harmony,  Ind., 
$24,962. 

C.  E.  Brehm,  Mt.  Vernon,  $20,467. 
Total  payees  in  county  (5) ,  $141,682. 

Whiteside  County 

Wilder  Farms,  Inc..  Erie,  $39,645. 
Hugh  J.  Hermes.  Sterling.  $28390. 
William  Mencarow.  MoUne,  $23,303. 
Elmer  Larson,  Prophetstown,  $23,213. 
Jay  P.  King,  Rock  Falls,  $23,072. 
Rosengren  Bros.,  Rock  Falls.  $22,295. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) .  $159,918. 

Will  County 
Daniel  T.  Walker.  New  Lenox,  $29,260. 
Total  payees  in  county  (1),  $20,260. 
Winnebago  County 

Dwlght  Jewell,  Winnebago,  $24,602. 
Edw  A.  Oummow,  Rockton,  $24374. 
Lester  Oummow,  Rockton,  $23,439. 
Harold  E.  Nelson,  Rockford,  $21,383. 
Leroy  Benson,  Belvldere,  $21,021. 
Total  payees  in  county  (6) ,  $114,719. 

Woodford  County 
Martin  Bros.  Implement  Co.,  Roanoke.  $47,- 
055. 

Dorothy  Bally  Adm.,  Roanoke,  $26,183. 
Ben  Hodel,  Roanoke,  $25,740. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $08,978. 
Total  payees  in  State  (112) ,  $3,277,967. 

INDIANA 

Benton  County 
Herschbach,  c/o  Doane,  Logansport,  $24,936. 

DaviesM  County 
Graham  Farms,  Inc.,  Washington,  $61,815. 
Aden  Michael  Sprinkle,  PlalnvUle,  $23,000. 
Floyd  E.  Lee,  Elnora,  $20,933. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3 ) .  $95,638. 

Fountain  County 
Dr.  Lee  Maris.  Attica.  $30,407. 
Total  payees  in  county  ( 1 ) .  $80,407. 

Franklin  County 
Calvin  Kolb.  Oxford.  $25,016. 
Total  payees  In  county  (1) ,  $26,015. 

Gibson  County 
John  C.  Blood,  Mt.  Carmel,  $27,871. 
Total  payees  in  county  ( 1 ) .  $27371 . 
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'^'  Hamilton  County 

Dan  Taylor,  NoWesvlllc,  $28,914. 
Total  payees  In  county  (1) .  $25,814. 

Henry  County 
Sam  Goldman,  Straughn,  $23,550. 
Total  payees  in  county  ( 1 ) ,  $38,550. 

Jasper  County 
Swcatii'D.  Green,  Chicago,  $38,783. 
Savlch  Parras .  RAnasel  aer ,  $3  5 .827 .    ' 
R.  and  D  Farms.  Franceevllle.  128,240. 
Stewart  Parnas,  aens©ed*er,  $23,449../  ' 
Robert  Sctoon,  Wheatfleld,  $20,984.: 
Total  payees  In  county  (5t .  $145,283. 

Knox  County 
Thompaon  Parma,  Vao.  Decker,  $58330. 
Schenk  Farms,  Inc..  Vlnceanes.  $48,434. 
G.  A.  &  E.  C.  Steckler,  Vlncermes,  $31,813 
Robert Oarnahan.  Bdwardsport.  $30,423. 
Ernest  VJeke.  Vlncemi«s,  $90,236. 
William  R.  Huey,  Sandboro,  $23,781. 
Bower  CJorp..  Evansvllle,  $23,048. 
George  R.  WlUon,  Decker.  $20,881. 
HolscBer  Brothers.  Vihcenhes.  $20,715. 
Billy  H.  BarnMS,  Vlncennes.  $20,470. 
Henry  A.  Hagamder,  earllsle,  $20,133. 
Total  pay«e*  la  count;  (1 1) ,  $338.301 . 

Koseiu.tko  County 
Crelghton  Broa..  Wartaw.  $66  726. 
Herbert  FarvldA.  Miirord,  $24,165. 
Total  payees  In  county  <2> ,  $79,881.  /; 

ha  Porte  County 
Wolff  Farms,  nnlon  MlDs.  $27,328. 
Total  payees  In  county  (1 ) .  $37,828. 

iMike  County 
Charles  Drewry.  Lowell,  $23,335. 
Verle  Little,  Hebron,  $22,070. 
John  Brown,  Son,  Lowell,  $20,074. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $65,479. 

Newton  County 
Robert  A.  Churchill,  Lake  Village,  $51,0Sp. 
Albert  Molson,  Jr.,  Morocco,  $29531. 
James  Prlnty,  Jr.,  Morocco,  $31,683. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  $102,252, 

Parke  County 
Adama  Farm  Co..  Ice.  Rockrllle.  $41.^25. 
Kenneth  Ramsay,  Waveland,  $a6,a22. 
ToUl  payees  In  county  (2).  $68,347, 

Posey  County 
New    Harmony     Realty.     New    Harm4ny. 
•48,012. 
Edward  C.  Culley,  Mount  Vernon,  $31,^. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $79,465. 

PulAtki  County 
Overmyer  Farms,  PrancesvlUe,  $118,572. 
Arthur  P.  Oumx,  North  Judson,  $68,094. 
Joseph  Smolek.  North  Judson.  $29,930. 
Otto  Wuethrlch.  PrancesvUle,  $23,786. 
Total  pfyrees  In  county  (4) ,  $234,381. 
St.  Joseph  County 

E.  Qvian,  Inc..  North  Uberty.  $24,873. 
Kenneth  Sebasty.  New  CarUsle,  $23,606. 
Fisher  OUve  Farm.  North  Uberty,  $30.a4o. 
St.  Jowph  Farm,  Notre  Dame.  $20,115. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) .  $89,414. 

Stories  Co^ntv 
Richard  Qumz.  North  Judson,  $03,423. 
Wm.  R.  Solmos,  Knox,  $30,895. 
Benjamin  O.  Blerly,  Walkerton,  $24,910. 
JeroOM   Qumz.   Madaryvllle,   $28,637. 
Jack  Brown.  North  Judson.  $23,140. 
Total  payees  In  county   (5) ,  $16o,706.| 

SuMvan  County 
John   Gray  KeUy.   Fairbanks,  $60,466. 
Mann  Seed  Farms,   Merom,  $25,637. 
Leland  Pheglsy.  Carllala,  $30,544. 
Total  payees  in  county   (3),  $106,647. 

Tippecanoe  County 
Watlaivd  Farms.  Inc..  Fowler.  $34,808, 
James  Kellerman,  Romney.   $25,302. 
Maddux  Farms,  Inc.,  New  Richmond,  |24.- 
448. 

Agnes  8.  Bsnta,  West  Point,  f31.S38 
Total  payees  In  county   (4),  $105,887, 


.V.  ./. 


Tipton  County 
Longvlew  Farms,  Wlndfallw,  $21,836. 
Total  payees   In  county    (1),   $21,836. 

Vanderburgh  County 
Donald  E.  Kolb,  EvansTtUe,  $39,274. 
Total  payees  In  county    (1),  $39,274. 

Vermillion  County 

Harvey  Estate,  Newport,  $33,018. 
Total  payees  in  county  (1),  $33,019. 

Vigo  County 
James  Harlan,  Terre  Haute,  $40.649., 
Burch  Harlan,  Terre  Haute,  $32,616. 
Peter  A.  Parmer,  Terre  Haute,  $27,151. 
N  &  N  Farms  Inc..  Terre  Haute,  $25,833. 
Lyman  Pendergast,  Rosedale,   $23,563. 
Edward  E.  Laswell,  Terre  Haute,  $20,317. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $170,029. 

Warren  County 
Richard  Clark,  West  Lebanon,  $26,748.  _ 
Total  payees  in  county   (1),  $28,746. 

Warrick  County 
Alcoa  Warrick  Works,  Newburgh,  $30,101. 
Total  payees  In  county  (1) ,  $30,101. 

White  County 

Lloyd  Lehe.  Wolcott,  $33,978. 
John  Warner,  Brookston,  $22,370.     ,'  '  .'„ 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) ,  $46,346. 
Total  payees  In  Stat*  <71),  $2,239,111. 

fT:':  ~       ■  ■''■^tttWif '■'-'■   •*"-■''''■*      "H'i'' 

Aifatr  County   "'"'•'"■    ''    "^ 

Audra  Glbbs,  Greenfield,  $23,087. 

Appanoose  County 

Munsterman  Bros.,  CentervUle,  $23,784. 

Audubon  County 

Melville  Farms,  Audubon,  $40,535. 
Oarst  Co.,  Coon  Rapids,  $36,754. 
Elmer  G.  Carlson,  Audubon,  $25,782. 
Total  payees  In  county   (3),  $103,071. 

•  ■  '    Benton  County 
Ray  Vtm  Steenhuyse.  Vinton,  $27312. 

Black  Hawk  County 
Wellman     Farms,     Inc.,    La     Porte     City, 
$36,186. 

Robert  Bottlnghaus,  Jesup,  $26,221. 
Total  payees  in  county   (2),  $62,407. 

Boone  County 

George  Utbe,  Madrid,  $80353. 
Lest  Hope  Farm,  Dayton,  $20,530. 
Total  payees  in  county   (2),  $51,383. 

Buchanan  County 
Charles  Hoffman,  Walker,  $24339. 
Vernoq  Hoffman,  Aurora,  $22392. 
Total  payees  in  county   (2),  $47,131. 

Butler  County 
Alfred  McWlUlams.  Aredale.  $27,313. 

Cal^iouM  County 
Earl  R.  Strand,  Lohrvllle,  $22,319. 

Cass  County 
Theodore  Wlckman,  Jr.,  Atlantic,  $23,005. 
Gene  LesUe.  AtlanUc  $20,130. 
Total  payees  In  cotinty  (2) ,  $43,138. 

Cerro  Gordo  County 
Hebel     Frlta    Farms,     Inc.,    Mason    City, 
$45,829. 

Wayne  Van  Duser,  Mason  City,  $30,417. 
Warwick  Land  Co.,  Sioux  City.  $23,458. 
American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.,  Mason  City, 
$23,386. 

Kinney     Lindstroiu     Forxndatlon,     Mason 
City.   $23,293. 

WUUam  L.  Nicholas,  Clear  Lake,  $22,155. 
George  H.  Wendel.  Mason  City,  $20,783. 
Total  payees  in  county ,(7),  $189,281. 

Cherokee  County 
John  Hellne.  Plerson.  $31,038. 
Crawford  County 
Leonard  Hetstand.  Dow  City.  $25,033. 

Deratur  County 
Richard  L.  Coultas,  Garden  Grove,  $23,900. 
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Des  Moinea  County 
Robert  L.  Gabellne,  Morning  Sun.  $62,24$. 

Dickinson  County 
Harold  G.  Relter.  Spirit  Lake,  $22358. 

Fayette  County 
Agricultural    Investors    Inc.,    Parmersvllle, 
$25,273.  CI 

Max  Janssen  Jr.,  Sumner,  $23,302.         ,  -r 
Edwin  A.  Hoehne.  Maynard.  $20,874. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3)  $69,449. 

^   ,    r         Floyd  County 
Beverly  Land  Co.,  Sioux  City,  $41,509. 
Rottler  &  Rottler,  Greene,  $29,119. 
Leon  Koebrlck.  Charles  City,  $28,733. 
Julius  Huxsol.  Chas.  City,  $26,882. 
Hoyle  Glnther,  Roekford.  $24,667. 
D.  L.  Trowbridge,  Charles  City,  $23,760. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6)  $174360. 

Franklin  County 
Staley  Farms  Ino  ,  Hampton.  $83,131. 
John  H.  Ricke,  WllUams,  $26,451. 
Lawrence  W.  Hamilton,  Hampton,  $22,837. 
M.  Staley  Est.,  Hampton,  $22,006. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4).  $104,425. 

Fremont  County 
Payne  Valley  Farms  Inc.,  Hamburg,  $82,683. 
Reeves  Farms,  Hamburg,  $41,897. 
Lyle  Taylor.  Sidney,  $33,524. 
Walter  M.  Doyle,  Hastings,  $30,545. 
Schaaf  Farms,  Randolph,  $25,936. 
J.  B.  Good,  Hamburg,  $24,597. 
Jack  SUnley  Farms  Inc.,  Thurman,  $21,678. 
Interstate  Nurseries,  Hambxirg,  $20345. 
Total  payees  in  county  (8),  $281,105. 

Greene  County 
Delmar  Van  Horn,  Jr.,  Jefferson,  $29,505, 

Grundy  County 
Stewart  &  King  Inc.,  Dike,  $24,499. 
W.  L.  Mooty,  Grundy  Center,  $21,072. 
Total  payees  in  county   (2),  $45,571. 

Hancock  County 
Fraser  Farms  Inc.,  Humboldt,  $46,672. 

Hardin  County 
Thelma  L.  Warman,  Alden,  $31,049. 

Hou>ttrd  County 
Gerald  Sovereign  St  Sons,  Cresco,  $27318. 

Ida  County 
William  Piper,  Grove,  $24384. 
L.     D.     Johnson     Partnership,     Gushing, 
$24,469. 

Richard  Schmidt.  Battle  Creek,  $22,333. 
Alston  Parker.  Holsteln,  $20,102. 
Total  payees  in  county  (4) ,  $91,478. 

louM  County 
Amana  Society,  Amana,  $146,497. 

Jasper  County 
William  Snook,  Newton,  $23,087. 

Jones  County 
Louis  H.  &  Max  H.  Levsen,  Clarence,  $20,584. 

Kossuth  County 
Joe  Krleps.  Wesley,  $20,416. 
Lee  County 
Edward  H.  Holtkamp,  Madiaon,  $27,524. 

Linn  County 
Ralph  Blackford.  Marlon.  $23 ,559 

Madison  County 
Baur  Farms  Inc.,  Van  Meter,  $27,214. 

MiUa  County 
tb.  O.   Good,   Glenwood,   $27,980. 
HemMUi  StortMibeoker,  Glenwood,  $25,780. 
Luther  Gammon,  Glenwood,  $24,375. 
R.  Goy  Jfet.,  Malvern,  $21,934. 
Harry  E.   Paul,  Henderson,  $20,448 
Total  payees  In  county  (5)  $120,497. 

Mitchell  County 
E.  B.  Mobr,  Dallas,  $08387. 

Monona  County 
Charles  Lakln.  Dodge,  $131,508. 
Franklin  D.  Seltztnger,  Onawa,  $46,788. 
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Lftkin  Ranch  inc..  Onawa.  $43,898. 
Hanson  Bros.,  Little  Sioux,  $24,427. 
R  H  Chrlsman,  Chicago,  $20306.       •    .\ 
Total  payees  In  county  (6)  $267,128.       -• 

Montgomery  County 
UKTVin  Hvmt,  Imogene,  $29,981. 

Pttio  Alto  County 
Wegener  Bros..  Penton,  $23,742. 
Kroeker  Wood  Inc.  Pocahontas,  $30,988. 
Hariey  Rouse,  Ayrshire,  $20,888.  .,  y 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)   $68418. 

Pou>eshiek  County 
Raymond  SchUder,  Malcom,  $36,244. 

Shelby  County 
Zeno  Lapke,  Dunlap,  $20,802. 
Taylor  County 
H.  Dean  Becmer,  Gravity,  $24,586.      , 
f;ir.'.  .  Union  County 

Russell  Cheers,  Afton,  $25,703. 

W.  Pottawattamie  County 
Stanley  Danker,  Minden,  $34,780. 
Thomas  Thomsen,  Bluffs,  $25363. 
Raymond  Kenkel,  Bluffs,  $24,904. 

Total  payees  in  county  (3)  $85J537. 
Washington   County 
Robert  M.  Flynn,  Keota,  $26,946. 

Webster  County 
Litchfield  Realty  Co..  Des  Moines,  $21J>3e. 

Winnebago  County 
Merle  L.  Durby,  Leland,  $23,860. 

Woodbury  County 
W.  O.  RundaU.  MovlUe,  $24,227. 
O.  P.  Bennett,  8r.,  Mapleton,  $20,881. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) ,  $46,106. 

Worth  County 
Robert  E.  Nack,  Grafton.  $23,243. 

Wright  County 
Hilltop  Ranch,  Inc.  Dows,  $32,413. 
Joe  Keller,  Blalrsburg,  $26,904. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) ,  $59317. 
Total  payees  In  State  (96) ,  $2,868,607.        ' 

KANSAS 

Allen  County 
Harold  Whltaker,  Humboldt,  $48,986. 

Barber  County 
Junior  Dumler,  Kiowa.  $30,541. 
Fred  Schupbaoh,  Jr.,  Kiowa,  $27,674. 
Z  Bar  Cattle  Co.,  Kansas  City,  $26,869. 
Rledel  Co.  Inc..  Kiowa,  $20,829. 
Total  payees  in  county  (4) ,  $106,813. 

Barton  County 
Schartz  Bros.,  Great  Bend,  $29,770. 
Richard  C.  Brining,  Great  Bend,  $36,237. 
L.  P.  Harper,  Great  Bend,  $21,597. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  $77,594. 

Broum  County 
Wilson  Bros.,  Hiawatha,  $22,531. 

Butler  County 
Albert  A.  Entz,  Newton,  $23,529. 

Cheyenne  County 
Earnest  O.  Bressler.  Bird  City,  $20,962. 
Don  Kehlbeck,  Bird  City,  $20,733. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) ,  $41,695- 

Clarfc  County 
Dwlght  D.  Kllnger,  AsbUnd,  $34,427. 
Henry  C.  Gardiner,  Ashland,  $23,916. 
Clarence  E.  Lewis,  Mlnneola,  $20,011, 
Total  payees  in  county  (3),  $77,364. 

Coffey  County 
Evans  &  Nee  Ptr.,  Lebo,  $38,938. 

Comanche  County 
Richard  Bird,  Coldwater,  $27,683. 
Vernon  Quck,  Coldwater,  $26387. 
Glen    Woolfolk     and     Sons,     Protection, 
$23,521. 
Ernest  J.  Oiler,  Coldwater,  $22,868.  "''•'' 
Total  payees  In  county  (4),  $100,859. 


Decatur  County 
Mumm  Brothers,  Selden,  $20,410.       , 

Dickinson  County 
Roy  Clemenoe,  Abilene,  $31,090. 
Ted  P.  Lahr,  Abilene,  $28,528. 
Laurence  Clemence,  Abilene,  $26,284. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3),  $85,912. 

Doniphan  County 
Etonald  Manvllle,  WaUiena,  $23,517 
Edu>ards  County 

David  Britton,  Le«'l6.  $30,878. 
McLean  Bros,  Lewis.  $27,086. 
Slentz  Bros.,  Lewis,  $23,283. 
Total  payees  In  county  (8 ) .  $81 .247. 

Ellis  County 
Leo  J.  Drelllng.  Victoria,  $28,606. 

Finney  County  '  'i- 

Garden  Cy  Company.  Garden  City,  $94,019. 
Andrew  E.  Larson,  Garden  City,  $64,171. 
John  MUler.  Holcomb.  $58,074. 
Q.  R.  Byrd,  Holcomb,  $43,513. 
Leland  L.  Crist,  Holcomb,  $42,638. 
Emanuel  Doll,  IngalU,  $39,027. 
Thomas  W.  LinvUle,  Holcomb,  $36,077. 
Roger  Ramsey,  Garden  City.  $32,791. 
Clarence  Qlgot,  Garden  City,  $30,911. 
Francis  Schrelbvogel,  Garden  City,  $30,052. 
Lawrence  MUler,  Holcomb,  $29,615. 
Carson  J.  Davis,  Holcomb,  $29,539. 
Frank  McClure,  Garden  City.  $38,448. 
Max  Engler,  Jr.,  Holcomb.  $28,72a 
Leroy  F.  Cooley,  Garden  City,  $38,477.        j 
O.  C.  I^ikee.  Garden  City,  $26,370.  -■ 

Eugene  P.  Ware,  Garden  City,  $25,684. 
Raymond  G  Morris,  Garden  City.  $25374. 
Marion  L.  Russell.  Garden  City,  $25,028. 
Raymond  Crist,  Holcomb,  $24,997. 
Ralph  A.  Greathouse,  Garden  City,  $24,984. 
Kleystuber  &  Sons,  Plercevllle,  $24,877. 
Leigh  Warner,  Cimarron,  $24,632. 
Cyril  Schlffelbein,  Holcomb,  $21,879. 
J.  D.  Hewes,  Ingalls,  $21,797. 
Wlebe  &  Son  ptrnshlp,  Garden  City,  $21,- 
490. 

W.  D.  Daniels.  Cimarron,  $21,466. 
Wm.  M.  Turrentlne,  Garden  City,  $20,488. 
Total  payees  In  County  (28) ,  $926,157. 
J'ord  County 

George  Herrmaim,  Dodge  City,  $24,839. 
Eleanor  O.  Rost,  Topeka,  $23,457. 
Everett  Steele,  Dodge  City,  $22,950. 
Dwlght  E.  Winger.  Dodge  City,  $22,648. 
Stephen  P.  McManaman,  Fowler,  $20,233. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5) ,  $114,127. 

Gove  County 
R.  S.  Coberly,  Gove,  $28,368. 
Karlln  Farms,  Grlnnell,  $25,460 
A.  L.  Swart.  Oakley,  $23,839. 
Ray  G.JBeesley,  Qulnter,  $20,814. 
Glenn  Wrlsten  Coberly,  Gove.  $20,392. 
Total  payees  m  county  (5) ,  $118,963.  ^ 

Graham  County         .^j     ,-i 

Lindenman  Bros..  Morland.  $21,838. 
Grant  County 

H.  N.  Hobart,  Jr.,  Hutchinson,  $46,143. 

Tuttle    &    Tuttle    &    MawhJrter.    Ulysses. 
$42,830. 

J.  David  SuUivan,  Ulysses,  $37,108. 

Higgs  Farms,  care  of  Carl  Higgs,  Ulysses, 
$30,271. 

C,  M,  Dew,  Ulysses,  $29,096 

Herman  Cockreham,  Johnson,  $28,746, 

W.  Jarvls  &  G.  Jarvls,  Ulysses,  $27,338,  t   ,>-, 

Lysle  Davidson,  Johnson,  $26,865.  t-i 

C.  E.  Battln,  Ulysses.  $26,778. 

Wiebe  Bros..  Inc.,  Ulysses,  $26397. 

Wendell  Cheek.  Ulysses,  $26,080.  ;^i 

Dan  C.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  Ulysses,  $25,023. 

Rollln  P.  Hagerman.  Ulysses,  $24,070. 

J.  P.  Boylan,  Ulysses,  $23,804. 

Howard  L.  Miller,  SaUnta,  $23,763. 

Gary  &  Iva  Baker,  Ulysses.  $23,589. 

C.  L.  Helwlng.  Johnson,  $21,981. 

Harry  Caldwell,  Ulysees,  $21,487. 

Arthur  B.  Williams.  Ulysses,  $20,785.    ,-,..-  .j 

Earl  B.  Williams.  Ulysses,  $20,497.  -.  t 

Total  payees  in  county  (20) ,  $552,529. 


Otojt  County 
Sidney  Warner.  Cimarron.  $53302. 
Cecil  Obrate,  Ingalls,  $26,728. 
W.  D.  Brady,  Dodge  City,  $24,542. 
Stephen  Irslk,  Ingalls,  $24365. 
James  R.  Adams,  Copeland,  $23,744. 
Lester  Clark,  Garden  City,  $33,324. 
Diane  Janof ,  Cimarron,  $23,019.         r  irf-iX 
Total  payeesln  oeunty  (7) ,  $198 .534^;-:  i  .*, 

Greeley  County  '^''  ^ 

Dale  Steele ,  Ford,  $87 ,238.  „ 

Kleymann  Brothers.  Tribune,  $63324. 

Smith  Ranch  CO- Tribune,  $44,862. 

Jay  A.  Hoffman,  Tribune,  $35,840.  ^• 

Myron  E.  SeU,  Tribune,  $34,659. 

Ervln  Schneider,  Tribune,  $28,032. 

Garfield  Ochsner,  Trltmne,  $24,200. 

Floyd  Tuttle  &  3on,  Tribune,  $23,174. 

George  Nlckelson,  Penokee,  $22,404. 

J.  V.  Kuttler,  Tribune,  $22570. 

H.  C.  Wear,  Tribune,  $21,282. 

Lemon  &  Maness,  Tribune,  $21 542. 

Dick  Holland,  Leotl,  $20,989. 

Total  payees  in  county  (13) ,  $459,312. 

Himilton  County 
Richard  Plunkett,  Syracuse,  $35344. 
Lawrence  Herrmann.  Kendall,  $25,313. 
W.  T.  Hughs.  Syracuse.  $24516. 
LouU  J.  Eddy,  Coolldge,  $23,721. 
Floyd  Haslett,  Syracuse,  $22502. 
Herbert  E.  Ramsey,  Jr.,  Hutchinson,  $22,- 
072. 

Clarence  Slmmonxls.  Syracuse,  $31,792. 
Harold  Ouldner,  ^rracuse,  $31,019. 
Total  payees  In  county  (8) ,  $196,879. 

Haskell  County 
Paul  J.  Brown,  Sublette,  $46,043. 
Haskell  Land  Co.,  Sublette,  $39,689. 
Klrby  B.  Clawson.  Satanta,  $34,732. 
RandaU  Bird,  Sublette,  $34X)16. 
Ed  Hall,  Sublette,  $33,706. 
Forrest  Cox,  SuWette,  $28,983. 
Leslie  A.  Alexander,  Batanta,  $27,512. 
Lewis  &  Decker  Cattle  Co.,  Satanta,  $24372. 
Dorsey  Elliott,  Garden  City,  $33,633. 
Laveme  Smith,  Copeland,  $22,190. 
Murphy  &  Murphy,  Sublette,  $20,973. 
Total  payees  In  county  ( 11 ) ,  $335537. 

Hodgeman  County 
O.  T.  Salmans,  Hanston,  $23,429. 
J evell  County 

NeU  Dxu-ham,  ScottavUle,  $38511. 
Laura  Spiegel  &  Sons,  Formoso,  $31 ,120. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $49,331. 

Johnson  County 
James  E.  Mills,  Olathe,  $26,195. 

Kearney  County 
Ethel  M.  Martin,  Sjrracuse,  $42,162. 
Charles  Eskelund.  Deerfleld.  $38,932. 
Raymond  Dlenst,  3r.,  Lakln,  $37,319.       ,, 
Gordon  W.  Crone,  Lakln.  $33,316. 
Vernon  G.  Kropp,  Ert.,  Wlnfleld,  $28,749. 
Max  R.  Miller,  Deerfleld,  $27,671. 
Edward  B.  Wtatt.  Lakln,  $34,732. 
Loy  R.  Frank.  Attica,  $24,378. 
B.  E.  MUes,  Lakln,  $34,230. 
Ray  Rohlman,  Syracuse.  $23,606. 
D.  E.  Steenis,  Est.,  Deerfield,  $21,908. 
Lawrence  ft.  Graham,  Deerfleld,  $21,882. 
Fritz  Schrelbvogel,  Lakln,  $21,403. 
Vernon  E.  Eberhart,  Deerfleld,  $21,013. 
Candy  Ochoa,  Lakln,  $20,987. 
Bob  L.  Liandon,  Deerfleld,  $20,767. 
Taylor  &  Englert,  Syracuse,  $20,323. 
Total  payees  in  county  ( 17) ,  $453,267. 

Kiowa  County 
Pleasant  Valley  Farm  &  Ranch,  MuMlnvlUe, 
$35,470. 
Elmer  E.  Davia,  Havlland,  $24,268. 
Ernest  E.  Davis.  MulllnviUe,  $21,274. 
Total  payees  in  cotinty  (3) ,  $81,012. 

Labette  County 
George  Ruttgen,  Oswego,  $20,806. 

Lane  County 
Lawrence  Richards,  Dlghton,  $23,266. 
Edwin  A.  BoreU  &  Sons,  Shields,  $23,136. 
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Kuhlman  Panns.  Inc.,  Dlghton,  $31,8M. 
Sharp  Bros.,  Healy,  $21,779. 
OUb«rt  Shelfrldge,  Shields,  $20,937. 
John  A.  Hlneman,  Dlghton,  $20,887. 
Kalo  A.  Hlneman,  Dlghton,  $20399. 
Total  payees  In  county  (7) ,  $152,289. 

Logan  County 
KeUer  Bros,  Page  City,  $60,851. 
J.  Ernest  Bertrand,  Oakley,  $47,672. 
John  W.  &  V.  A.  James,  Oakley,  $37,235. 
Charles  Bertrand,  Holdrege,  Nebr.,  $35,6t6. 
Delton  W.  Hubert,  Monument,  $31,768. 
Henry  Kuhlman,  Oakley.  $29,005. 
Don  Lintel.  Monument.  $27,475. 
A.  P.  Hueftle,  Oakley,  $25,454. 
Total  payees  In  county  (8) ,  $284,836. 

Marion  County 
Vestrlng  Bros.,  Bums,  $36^78. 

Meade  County 

W.  R.  Cottrell.  Meade.  $64,169. 

Maud  Colllngwood  Estate.  Rains.  $39,5^. 

Holmes  Cattle  Co.,  Plains,  $29377. 

John  B.  Prazler,  Powler.  $27,797. 

Holmes  C.  Bender,  Plains.  $24,445,. 

Jenklnson  Bros.,  Meade.  $21,438. 

O.  H.  Tschudy,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  $2133'(. 

Chester  Bexford.  Montezuma,  $20389. 

Total  payees  In  county  (8) ,  $248,404. 

Miami  County 
Uoyd  M.  Barkis,  Spring  HUl,  $20313. 
Mitchell  County 

Paul  Mears,  Belolt.  $36,027. 

Nell  Puller  &  Sons,  Belolt.  $21,439. 

Ouy  Noller.  Elder.  $20,427 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  $77,893. 

Morton  County 
W.  J.  Ught,  Rolla.  $43,848. 
J.  E.  Light,  Rolla,  $33,095. 
William  E.  Tucker,  Elkhart.  $28,296. 
Owyn  Thrash,  Rolla,  $27,712. 
Leon  Jackson,  Phoenix,  $26,964. 
Glenn  Slpes,  Manter,  $26,093. 
Ralph  Breeding.  Rolla,  $26,409. 
Harold  Anderson,  Rolla.  $25,225. 
Charles  Prlend,  Rolla,  $23,868. 
John  Baughman,  Jr..  Liberal.  $23,340. 
OtU  L.  Daniels.  Rolla.  $21,592. 
Charles  Breeding,  Rolla,  $21,577. 
Paul  Ught,  RoUa,  $21,517. 
Hayward  Farms.  Elkhart,  $20,159. 
Total  payees  In  county  (14) ,  $368,195. 

Neosho  County 
Wesley  Kroeker,  Enid.  $74,200. 
Nesa  County 

R.  T.  McCrelght,  Ness  City,  $24,277. 
Prank  O.  Davison.  Dlghton,  $21,333. 
John  Pf aff,  McCracken.  $20,790. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3) ,  $66,400. 

Norton  County 
Barney  Hlckert.  Lenora,  $20,639. 

Oaage  County 
John  R.  Evans,  Lebo,  $39,718. 
David  W.  Evans,  Jr.,  Iiebo,  $29,139. 
David  W.  Evans.  Lebo,  $21,607. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $80,464. 

Osborne  County 
Adrian  Schweitzer.  Osborne,  $26,473. 
Est.  O.  H.  Wolters,  Portls.  $21,698. 
O.  C.  McPadden.  Osborne,  $20,601. 
Max  D.  Remus,  Oabome,  $20,513. 
Baiigbman  Ranches,  Inc.,  Liberal.  $20.4^. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5) ,  $100,740. 

Ottawa  County 
Dick  Dledrlck,   Culver,  $20,651. 

H.  Prancls  Melllsr,  Minneapolis.  $20,567 . 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $41,208. 

Patmee  County 
Olee  Smith.  Rozel,  $37,823. 
Mllford  Zook.  Larned.  $21,086. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  $58,909. 

Phillips  County 
John  B.  Wyrlll.  Jr..  Klrwln.  $54,043. 
Cox   Bro8.   Farming   Trust,    Long   Is|and. 
$36,554. 
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John  B.  Wyrlll,  8r..  Klrwln,  $33,226. 

Ous  Rahjes  &  Sons.  Ptnrshlp.,  Agra,  $20,133. 

Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  $14,956. 

Pottawatomie  County 
Peddlcord  Bros.,  Wamego,  $21,838. 
Conrad  Erlksen,  Manhattan,  $21,669. 
Pessemler   Co.,   c/o   R.   Royer.   St.   Marys, 
$20,647. 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  $64,054. 

Pratt  County 
Don  Flncham,  Pratt,  $23393. 
Republic  County 
Swen  E.  Carlson.  Jamestown,  $32,030. 
Dorman  Clark,  Hardy,  $23,719. 
Dwayne  M.  Dahl,  Hardy.  $22,223. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  $77,972. 

Rice  County 
Arthur  Dobrlnskl,  Oeneseo,  $22,720. 

Rooks  County 
Wayne  McClellan.  Zurich,  $20,736. 

Rtish  County 
Clyde  E.  Bryant,  LaCrosse.  $20,168. 

Russell  County 

Brown  Farms,  Lucas,  $20,822. 

Herman  A.  Krug  St,  Sons,  Russell,  $20,732. 

Total  payees  In  county  (2),  $41,554. 

Scott  County 
Ployd  M.  BIrebs.  Scott  City,  $47,589. 
Hattendorf  Bros.,  Scott  City,  $41,806. 
Marlon  Hutchlns,  Scott  City,  $33,997. 
O.  &  D.  Farms,  Scott  City,  $26,520. 
C.  A.  Steele  &  Sons,  Scott  City,  $26,407. 
Bernard  I.  Rose,  Scott  City,  $25,916. 
Charles  Socolofsky,  Scott  City.  $24,328. 
Pelt  Farms,  Jackson,  $23,827. 
Keith  Janzen,  Scott  City,  $23,676. 
Hughes    Land    tc    Livestock,    Scott    Oity, 
$23310. 

William  D.  Krebs,  Scott  City,  $31,923. 
Loren  Janzen,  Scott  City,  $21,686. 
Robinson  Farms  Inc.,  Scott  City,  $21,307. 
Luke  &  Son,  Scott  City,  $20,093. 
Olen  E.  Ryan,  Scott  City,  $20,059. 
ToUl  payees  In  county  ( 16) ,  $402,444. 

SedguHck  County 
Albert  Gruenbacher  &  Sons,  Andale,  $22,- 
209. 

Seward  County 

Martin  Bros..  Moscow.  $38,684. 

Hitch  Lnd  Cttl.  Co.,  Ouymon.  $31354. 

Robert  L.  Hatcher.  Liberal,  $30,654. 

Harold  &  Leroy  Stapleton.  Sublette,  $35392. 

Circle  Bar  Ranch,  Sublette,  $24,660. 

Gene  &  Gordun  Shuck,  Moscow,  $24,164. 

Dean  Prlntz,  Liberal,  $22,648. 

Total  payees  In  county  (7) ,  $197,446. 

Sheridan  County 

E.  A.  Baalman  &  Sons,  Menlo.  $64,970. 
Murray  J.  Baalman.  Grlnnell.  $25,457. 
Herb  Teeter.  Oakley.  $23,433. 
Mark  Hueftle,  Selden,  $22,863. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  $136.  723. 

Sherman  County 

Wm.  A.  Davis  and  Sons,  Goodland,  $69,427. 
Lloyd  Kontny,  Goodland.  $52,268. 
C.  Wllber  White,  Goodland,  $51,611. 
Kenneth  House,  McDonald,  $51,507. 
Golden  Wheat  Ranch,  Goodland,  $46,518. 
Vernon  Irvln,  Goodland,  $46,094. 
Charles  L.  Sllkman,  Goodland,  $41,784. 
Harland  J.  Taylor.  Goodland,  $36,934. 
Keith  Cook,  Edson,  $35,415. 
Harold  L.  Balr.  Goodland,  $33,468. 
Bverett  L.  Craft,  EdMn,  $32,515. 
Walker  Brlney.  Goodland,  $32,002. 
Robert  W.  Helman,  Goodland.  $31,360. 
John  H.  Golden,  Goodland.  $31,216. 
Arnold  Schlelds,  Goodland,  $29396  . 
John  RaUe,  Edson,  $29382. 
Robert  Irrln,  Goodland,  $28,937. 
Robert  J.  Hayden,  Goodland,  $38,813. 
John  T.  Nelson.  Kanorado,  $28,040. 
Fred  H.  Schleld.  Goodland.  $27,838. 
Iron  H.  Mueller,  Bird  City,  $27,573. 


Jesse  L.  Craft,  Edson,  $36,303. 
Hugh  B.  Armstrong.  Goodland.  $25,277. 
Donald  K.  Schwendener,  Goodland,  $38,- 
073. 
D.  M.  Dally,  Kanorado,  $34,355. 
Joe  D.  Gutach,  Goodland,  $34,369. 
Harry  M.  Armstrong.  Goodland,  $38,498. 
W.  A.  PrankUn,  Edson.  $23,061. 
Earl  Plnegan,  Edson,  $22,403. 
Jim  Flanders.  Edson,  $22,067. 
B.  E.  Gannon,  Goodland,  $31,119. 
Norman  J.  Bauman,  Goodland.  $20366. 
Total  payees  in  coxmty  (32),  $1,048,685. 

Smith  County 
Ferguson  Bros.,  Kensington,  $42,750. 

Stafford  County 
Carl  McCune  Sons.  Stafford,  $27,466. 

Stanton  County 

O.  H.  J.  Farms,  Ltd.,  Johnson,  $87,763. 

Clarence  Winger  &  Sons,  Johnson,  $78,963. 

Max  Hume.  Manter,  $77,869. 

Theodore  J.  Julian,  Johnson.  $41,527. 

Kans.  Univ.  Endow  Assoc.,  Lawrence,  $40,- 
141. 

Paul  E.  Pltimmer  and  Sons.  Johnson,  $39,- 
564. 

Milton  Julian,  Johnson,  $39,008. 

Walter  Herrtck,  Johnson,  $38,702. 

Lester  Canny.  Johnson,  $37,915. 

Edna  E.  CoUlngwood.  Johnson,  $37,446. 

Guy  Rorlck,  Manter,  $36,210. 

Kendrick  Farms,  Johnson,  $34,479. 

John  Shore.  Johnson,  $33,633. 

John  Lewis,  Syracuse.  $32,833. 

Charles  Lucas,  Johnson,  $31,748. 

Rozella  M.  Van  Brunt,  Johnson.  $27,782. 

Milt  Graber.  Manter,  $27,488. 

Lester  Stanton  and  Son,  Johnson,  $27337. 

Paul  E.  Plummer,  Agt..  Johnson,  $27,199. 

Stanley  A.  Julian.  Johnson.  $26,361. 

Hobert  Stewart.  Manter,  $26,128. 

G.  D.  Troutman,  I^t.,  Johnson,  $25,983, 

Robert  A.  Seger.  Johnson.  $23,041. 

Richard  C.  CampbeU,  Big  Bow,  $22,983. 

David  M.  Roach,  Johnson,  $22,271. 

Olen  Warner.  Syracuse,  $22,057. 

Virgil  Amos  Shepard,  Johnson,  $21,769. 

Irvln  Pauls,  Johnson,  $31,408. 

Plummer  Hall  Farm.  Johnson,  $20,599. 

Herbert  Shlronaka,  Johnsc«,  $20,363. 

Hoopingarner  Brothers,  Manter,  $20,283. 

Total  payees  in  county  (31).  $1,069,582. 

Stevens  County 

Warren  Spikes,  Hugoton.  $70,286. 
Carl  N.  Brolller.  Moscow,  $61,766. 
Lawrence  J.  Llghtcap,  Hugoton,  $60,885. 
Gerald  L.  Schmidt,  Rolla,  $41,779. 
Thurow  MlUer  Ptnr.,  Hugoton,  $37,100. 
Gordon  Bane,  Hugoton,  $34,760. 
Fred  Walkemeyer  &  Son,  Hugoton.  $31,864. 
Vincent  Youngren,  Hugoton.  $31,545. 

A.  E.  Kramer,  Agent,  Pelajo  Prop.,  Hugo- 
ton,  $27,881. 

James  Ford,  Hugoton,  $27,718. 
T.  R.  Gooch,  Hugoton.  $26,649. 
Wayne  Parsons.  Hugoton,  $25,005. 
Harry  C.  Morris.  Hugoton,  $24,311. 
Charles  Dudley,  Moscow.  $23,551. 
Ray  A.  Morgan,  Hugoton.  $23,492. 
Laurence  W.  Brower,  Moscow,  $22,505. 
Gillespie  Bros..  Hugoton,  $21,020. 

B.  Oarmon  &  C.  Homer,  coadministrator, 
Hugoton,  $20,423. 

Frank  J.  Keefer,  Hugoton,  $20,210. 
Total  payees  In  county  (19),  $611,760. 

Sumner  County 
Stewart  Farm  Account,  Wellington,  $41,618. 
John  L.  Larsen,  Wellington,  $23,472. 
Total  payees  in  covmty  (2) ,  $65,090. 

Thomas  County 
MarshaU  Farms.  Brewster.  $40336. 
B.  A.  Hutton.  Brewster.  $25,359. 
Rex  Cranston.  Brewster.  $22,244. 
W.  E.  Cooper.  Colby.  $21305. 
Eugene  J.  KarUn.  Oakley.  $21312. 
Melvin  L.  Barrett.  Oolby.  $30,549. 
H.  &  H.  Farms,  Inc.,  Colby.  $30,433. 
Total  payees  in  county  (7) ,  $173,038. 
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Wabaunsee  County 
Howard  Deiter,  Maple  Hill,  $34,160. 

Wallace  County 
J  E  Ely  Estate,  Garden  City.  $68,078. 
Orviue  Walker,  Sharon  Springs,  $52,287. 
Edward  M.  Waugh.  Weskan.  $42,690. 
Harry  Voth,  Sharon  Springs,  $37,504. 
Harold  E.  Shuman,  Sharon  Springs,  $33,614. 
Ptasler  Farms,  Sharon  Springs,  $31,803. 
Gareth  J.  McFadden,  Goodland,  $30,666. 
Wm.  H.  Akers.  Sharon  Springs,  $29,062. 
Arthur  R.  Mai,  Sharon  Springs,  $28,964. 
Vernon  L.  Popp  Agt.,  Popp  Bros.,  Sharon 
Springs,  $27,893. 
Russell  I.  Unruh,  Wallace,  $27,255. 
Robert  McKinney,  Weskan,  $26,814. 
N.  D.  Sexson,  Weskan,  $25,339. 
Alan  Waugh,  Sharon  Springs,  $24,743. 
John  F.  Stoskopf .  Great  Bend.  $24,607. 
Vernon  D.  Schemm.  Sharon  Springs.  $24,463. 
Ployd  Larson,  Sharon  Springs,  $23,751. 
Robert  M.  Waugh,  Weskan,  $23,276. 
William  Fletcher,  Sharon  Springs,  $23,102. 
R.  D.  Walker,  Inc.,  Sharon  Springs,  $22,408. 
H.  C.  &  M.  Wilson,  Los  Angeles.  $20,969. 
Herbert  Peterman,  Alva,  $20,432. 
Total  payees  in  county  (22) ,  $659,600. 

Washington  County 
Herman  Bott,  Palmer,  $59,422. 
Wichita  County 
Jaeger  Farms,  Leotl,  $35,882. 
J.  W.  Zellner,  Marlenthal,  $29,998. 
Leo  Harkneas.  Leotl,  $22,683. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3) ,  $88,563. 

Wilson  County 

Max  NeUl.  Fredonla,  $20,190. 

Woodson  County 

Eldon  Kee.  Jr.,  Yates  Center,  $37,124. 
H.  W.  Plerpolnt,  Yates  Center,  $34,858. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) .  $71,982. 
Total  payees  In  State  (377) .  $11,128,946. 

KINTUCKY 

Ballard  County 
James  Wilson,  Wlckllffe,  $26,606. 

Breckinridge  County 
J.  D.  Tobln,  Irvington,  $27,696. 
Christian  County 
Loyd  W.  Ford,  Hopklnsvllle.  $20,963. 

Daviess  County 
William  IWes.  Owensboro,  $23,073. 

Fulton  County 
James  E.  White,  Hickman,  $27,704. 
Sanger  Farms  Inc.,  Hickman,  $26,124. 
Robert  Sanger,  Hickman,  $26,044. 
Clyde  Morrow  &  Sons,  Hickman,  $24^6. 
Stone  &  Ledford,  Hickman,  $21,940. 
Weatherly  Bros..  Hickman,  $20,913. 
Jesse  Whitson,  TiptonviUe.  $20,456. 
M.  B.  Major,  Hickman,  $20,230. 
Total  payees  in  county  (8) ,  $187,966. 

Hardin  County 
Dixie  Stock  Farms,  Sonora,  $23,249. 

Henderson  County 
Reynolds  Metals  Co..  Henderson.  $63,380. 
Charles  Rettlg,  Henderson,  $35,450. 
Charles  B.  Smith,  Henderson,  $21,141. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3) ,  $109,971. 

Hickman  County 
Larklns  Bros.,  Clinton,  $27,096. 

Trigg  County 
S.  D.  Broadbcnt,  Jr.,  Cadiz.  $36,758. 
Cundier  Farms,  Cadiz,  $22,214. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $57,972. 

Union  County 
Wm.  T.  Duncan,  Clay,  $24,936. 
Total  payees  in  State  (20) ,  $529,416. 

LOTnSIANA 

Acadia  County 
Ashton  S.  Pettijean.  Rayne.  $24,800. 
Clarence  L.  Richard,  Church  Point.  $20,598. 
Total  payees  in  ooxinty  (2) ,  $45,898. 


Ascension  County 

Tj»Tnann   &  Tbibaut,  Inc.,  Donaldsonvllle, 
$24,730. 

Peytavin  Fm.  Co.  &  Minnie,  Inc.,  Donald- 
sonvllle. $23,218. 

Palo  Alto.  Inc.,  Donaldsonvllle,  $22,796. 

Total  payees  in  county  (3),  $70,743. 
Assumption  County 

Churchill      &      Thlbaut,      Donaldsonvllle, 
$70301. 

Savole  Industries,  Belle  Rose,  $57,600. 

Tex  Emma,  Inc.,  Thlbodaux.  $44,961. 

Dugas    ft    Leblanc,    Ltd.,    Palncourtvllle, 
$44,241. 

Est  E.  G.  Roblchaux.  Labadlevllle.  $38,038. 

B.  &  D.  Tbibaut,  Napoleonville.  $30,667. 
LilUe      Belle      Arcement,      Napoleonville, 

$23,273. 

Harang  Farms,  Inc.,  Thlbodaux,  $21,784. 
Dugas  &  Leblanc,  Ltd.,  Belle  Roee,  $20,915. 
Total  payees  in  county    (9),  $351,679. 

Avoyelles  County 

Haas  Inv.  Co.  Inc.,  Bunkle,  $49,458. 
Darren  Lemolne,  PlaucheviUe,  $29,301. 
Marion  B.  Townsend,  Bunkle,  $26,738. 
J.  B.  Luke,  Bunkle,  $26,518. 

C.  W.  Tebow,  Bunkle.  $25,115. 

E.  A.  Townsend  &  P.  C.  Townsend,  Bunkle. 
$23,613. 

Lloyd  &  Burton  Newton,  Bunkle,  $23,553. 

Orney  Dauzat,  Marksville.  $22,680. 

Pred    Marvin    Durwood    Newton,    Bunkle, 
$22,670. 

Marlon  Goudeau.  Goudeau,  $21,683. 

Alfred  C.  Rlche,  Bunkle,  $20,638. 

Total  payees  in  county   (11),  $291,967. 
Bossier  County 

L.  H.  Woodruff.  McDade.  $61,607. 
Rosedale  Plantation,  Inc..  Benton,  $69,039. 
R.  J.  Viola,  Bossier  City.  $48329. 
Elm  Grove  Plantation,  Inc.,  McDade,  $48,- 
820. 

Ciu-tls  Planting  Co..  Bossier  City,  $41,628. 
C.  E.  Roemerlii,  Bossier  City,  $41,139. 
Joe  Clark,  Bossier  City,  $39,283. 
E.  B.  Barnett,  Plain  Dealing.  $37340. 
Franklin  D.  Roemer,  Bossier  City,  $35,424. 
I.  W.  Whlttington,  Jr.,  Benton.  $31,987. 
Maggie  C.  Mayer,  Bossier  City,  $29,491. 
Scopena  Plantation,  Bossier  City,  $29386 
R.  T.  Stinson,  Bossier  City,  $27,223. 
Milton  Plttman,  Plain  Dealing,  $25,463. 
Joe  Rich,  Plain  Dealing,  $25,433. 
J.  N.  Averett.  Bossier  City,  $25,366. 
Tim  White.  McDade.  $25,090. 
Henry  L.  Cox.  Plain  Dealing,  $25,087. 
Marvin  McCalman,  Bradley.  $25,055. 
J.  T.  Rodgers.  Shreveport.  $24,100. 
W.  P.  Nicholson,  Shreveport,  $22,538. 
Elmer  L.  Spears,  Plain  Dealing,  $22,399. 
Atkins  and  Sonnler,  Benton.  $21,799. 
A.  L.  Keoun,  Plain  Dealing,  $20380. 
Total  payees  in  county  (24) ,  $788,206. 

Caddo  County 
Mission  Planting  Co.,  Ida,  $91,766. 
J.  W.  Lynn  Plantation,  OlUiam,  $78,780. 
Dalton  R.  Plttman,  Shreveport,  $76,017. 
Sam  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  Shreveport,  $75,808. 
A.  C.  Don[ilnick,  Jr.,  Mira,  $66,510. 
Roblson  Co.,  Slireveport,  $64,424. 
L.  R.  Kirby.  Jr.,  Belcher.  $60,637. 
G.  A.  Prierson,  Shreveport,  $59,745. 
W.  J.  Hutchinson  Sons,  Casplana,  $58,763. 
Dan  P.  Logan,  Gilliam,  $58,696. 
Webb  &  Webb,  Shreveport,  $56,602. 
C.  N.  Prierson,  Shreveport.  $56,205. 
Stinson  Brothers,  Gilliam,  $64,699. 
L.  8.  Prierson,  Jr.,  Shreveport,  $49,844. 
G.  W.  Van  Hoose,  Jr.,  Belcher,  $45,307. 
C.  M.  Hutchinson,  Jr..  Shreveport,  $44,826. 
G.  W.  Vanhoose.  Sr.,  Shreveport.  $44,488. 
T.  A.  Tinsley,  Shreveport,  $43,824. 
Bryan  Connell,  Belcher,  $40,934. 
Carroll   W.   &   Malcolm   W.   Feist,   Sport, 
$38,902. 

Paul  Domlnlck,  Mlra,  $37,525. 

E.  R.  Cupples.  Shreveport,  $37364. 

A.  L.  SenteU,  Dixie,  •36,569. 

C.  C.  Whlttington,  Shreveport,  $36,103. 


B.  L.  Nance,  Jr.,  Dixie.  $34,578. 
M.  A.  Roberson,  Gilliam.  $34,038. 
Tearwood  Bros  ,  Shreveport,  $33317. 
Tom  P.  Moore,  Jr.,  Vivian,  $32392. 
J.  W.  Glassell.  Belcher,  $31305. 
W.  M.  Yarbrough,  Belcher,  $30,029. 
J.  L.  Teer,  Dixie.  $28,722. 
Paul  Domlnlck,  Jr.,  Mlra,  $28325. 
J.  H.  Gardner,  Slireveport,  $26,802. 
Clifton  Dodson,  Dixie,  $26,744. 
Malcolm  Dutton,  Shreveport.  $26,437. 
Doles  Brothers,  Plain  Dealing,  $25,988. 
R.  R.  McKinney,  Hosston,  $24,463. 
P.  E.  Volentlne,  Shreveport,  $24347. 
Wayland  Carlisle,  Dixie.  $24,087. 
Dan  P.  Logan,  Jr.,  Gilliam,  $23,777. 
E.  H.  Gleason.  Jr..  Slireveport.  $22363. 
M.  P.  Connell.  Belcher.  $22,687. 
R.  McL.  Jeter,  Shreveport,  $22,570. 
W.  L.  Sibley.  Shreveport,  $22,433. 
W.  H.  Thompson,  Hosston,  $20,831. 
W.  J.  James.  Shreveport,  $20,579. 
Adrian  Douglas.  Belcher.  $20,319. 
Total  payees  In  county  (47) .  $1,930,669. 

Caldwell  County 
Rowland  Bros.,  Monroe,  $60,878. 
Lelon  Kenney,  Columbia,  $43,780. 
Mann  and  Jackson,  Columbia.  $32,083. 
Jack  Keahey,  Columbia,  $31,921. 
Olan  L.  Rucker,  Columbia,  $27,099. 
R.  B.  Mcaanahan,  Herbert,  $26,837. 
Leroy  Clark,  Hebert.  $25306. 
U.  M.  Youngblood,  Columbia,  $23,826. 
Donald  Greer,  Columbia,  $21,570. 
Total  payees  In  county  (9),  $293,390. 

Catahoula  County 
George  Tarbrough,  Sicily  Island,  $165,900. 
Jimmy  Ooode,  Sicily  Island,  $67,626. 
Gregory  C.  West,  Wiener,  $30,867. 
Wayne  Crawford,  Harrisonburg,  $24,740. 
Smlthland  Pltg.  Co.,  JonesviUe,  $24,149. 
Jackson  &  Piirvis,  Jonesville,  $21,626. 
Total  payees  in  county   (6),  $314,796. 

Claiborne  County 
B.  G.  Sanders,  Mlnden,  $20,160. 

Concordia  County 
Harriss  and  Sons,  Vidalia,  $60,442. 
Panola  Land  Dev.  Co.,  Ferrlday,  $65,108. 
Vaucluse  Pltn.,  VldaUa.  $31,670. 
Lucerna  Planting  Co.,  Vidalia.  $30,653. 
B.  S.  Rife,  Jr..  Ferrlday.  $27,591. 
D.  A.  Blglane.  Natchez.  $26,990. 
Sam  Calvert  Sons  Inc.,  Frogmore,  $26,843. 
Maxle  M.  MUler,  Ferrlday.  $22,988. 
B.  U.  MlUer,  Ferrlday,  $22,988. 
Martha  J.  Rabb,  Ferrlday,  $22,756. 
P.  L.  Rountree,  Jr.,  Vidalia,  $22,383. 
Rota  Quinta  Pltn.,  Clayton,  $21323. 
Max  Huff.  Ferrlday,  $21,316. 
BalUna  Farm  Inc.,  Alexandria,  $20,016. 
Total  payees  in  county  (14),  $412,056. 

De  Soto  County 
James  E.  McMullen,  Mansfield,  $42354. 
R.  C.  Legrand,  Coushatta,  $33,136. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $75,390. 

E.  Carroll  County 

Eppe  Plantation,  Epps,  $113,946. 

J.  E.  Brown  &  Sons.  Lake  Providence, 
$69,688. 

Hollybrook  Land  Co.,  Inc.,  Lake  Provi- 
dence, $66,396. 

GllfoU  Farms.  Inc.,  Lake  Providence, 
$57371. 

H.  D.  Harvey.  Lake  Providence.  $49,787. 

J.  P.  Brown,  Lake  Provldemce.  $47,527. 

Wendell  Downen,  Lake  Providence,  $45,484. 

Buckmeedow  Plantation,  Lake  Providence, 
$44,486. 

W.  H.  Bullock,  Epps,  $43,135. 

Jessie  M.  Blair,  Lake  Providence,  $42,164. 

Edward  Burgess.  Epps,  $39,688. 

J.  B.  McPherson,  Sr.,  Lake  Providence, 
$38,976. 

James  Shepherd.  Lake  Providence,  $37,160. 

P.  H.  Schneider,  HI,  Lake  Providence, 
$36,111. 

Thomas  H.  Shields,  Jr.,  TransylTsnla. 
$36,097. 
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J.  H.  Crews.  LaJce  Providence.  $36,058. 

W.  H.  Crews,  Lake  Providence.  130.872. 

Howlngton  Broa..  Lake  Provldeoce,  (35,9^. 

Bernard  Roeenzwelg.  Lake  Provldei^e, 
»3S.925. 

Keener  Howard.  Lake  Providence,  $34,£|60. 

Jack  S.  Hamilton,  Inc.,  Lake  Provider 
$34,657. 

Clinton         Fortenberry,         Transylva 
$34,296. 

JeCr  Marsh.  Sondhelmer,  $33,753. 

Qultnum  Fortenberry,  Tranaylvaiiia, 
$33,557. 

DarU  Pltn.,  Lake  Providence.  $33,047. 

Philip  Brown.  Lake  Providence,  $32,446. 

W.  T.  Presley,  Lake  Providence.  $32,100. 

John  Hanklns,  Lake  Providence.  $31,668 

Reese  Coleman,  E^ps,  $31,516. 

Troyce  B.  Dukee.  Transylvania,  $31,356. 

Pearson     Panning     Corp.,     Tranaylva 
$31,122. 

Rodney  Fortenberry,  Transylvania.  $30.1 

H.    H.    Howlngton.    Jr..    Lake    Provide 
$30,800. 

Oliver   Baker   &   Oliver.   Lake   Provlden 
$39,470. 

David  Harvey,  Sondhelmer.  $28387. 

Richard  Howard,  Lake  Providence,  $28.2(j 

A.  J.  Hawsey.  Epps,  $27367. 

Elaine  C.  Fortenberry,  Tranaylvaiila 
$27,653  I 

Earl   Stanley.  Lake   Providence.   $27.01^. 

George  R.  Wise,  Lake  Providence,  $26.90^. 

Benton  W.  Fortenberry,  Transylvania 
$26,975. 

Roy  Burgeu  Jr.,  Lake  Providence.  $25,478. 

Robert  Frith  Jr..  Transylvania.  $25,143.! 

R.  W.  Fletcher.  Transylvania.  $23,893. 

Howell  Pippin,  Lake  Providence.  $23,721. i 

Houston  Condrey,  Kpps,  $32,359.  I 

Wallace  N.  Oliver.  Sondhelmer,  $21,934. 

Amoa  Kent  Amacker  m,  lAke  Providence. 
$31,790.  ' 

Robert  D.  Martin.  Transylvania.  $31,668, 

John  Add  Cantrell.  Lake  Providence. 
$21,303. 

PurvU  Thomas.  Lake  Providence.  $30,724. 

John  Howard.  Lake  Providence.  $20,230. 

Total  payees  In  county   (52),  $1.837,31|. 

Franklin  County  ' 

Yarbrough  Brothers.  Sicily  Island,  $77.^. 
Riley  H.  Oraham.  Wlsner,  $54,834. 
Qerald  Sadler,  Wlsner,  $47,606. 
Carl  D.  Batey,  Wlsner,  $47,208. 
C.  J.  Orayson,  Ft.  Necessity,  $38,667. 
Earl  CarroU,  OUbert.  $34,630. 
Carroll  Jordan.  Wlnnsboro,  $30,536. 
W.  M.  Snyder.  Jr..  Wlnnsboro.  $26,076. 
O.  A.  Price.  Wlnnsboro.  $25,623. 
Donnle   McMurry.   Wlnnsboro.   $24,808. 
L.  A.  Braswell.  Wlaner.  $24,124. 
J.  B.  Eley  Farms.  Wlnnsboro.  $23,534. 
Charles  C.  Feltvis,  Wlnnaboro.  $23,159. 
Lantz  Womack.  Wlnnsboro.  $22,173. 
L.  Aubrey  Klncald,  Ft.  Necessity,  $23,^50. 
H.  C.  Stokes,  Mangham.  $31,594. 
M.  E.  McKee.  Wlaner,  $20,975. 
Earls  PoU.  Wlnnsbo>ro.  $30,868. 
Wade  Bufkln,  OUbert.  $30,813. 
Allen   OUmore.   Extension.   $30,800. 
James  M.  Valentine.  Mangham.  $30.4l4. 
J.  W.  Ballance.  Wlnnsboro.  $30,116. 
Total  payees  In  county  (33).  $668,615. 

Grant  County 

Ceres  Devp..  Inc.,  Colfax.  $55,118. 
Gordon  Randolph.  Colfax,  $44,088. 
Wallace  S.  Siunmerford.  Colfax,  $21,736. 
Leon  &  George  Dean.  Colfax.  $21,354. 
Richard  S.  Thompeon.  Colfax.  $31,165. 
Total  payees  In  co\inty  (6) .  $163,461. 

Iberia  County 

Duhe  Bros.  Pltg.  Co..  New  Iberia,  $33,678] 

M.  A.  Patout  Se  Son  Ltd.,  Jeanereite. 
$33,490. 

W.  C.  Lanle  St  Sons.  Inc.,  Jeanarette, 
$30,033.  I 

Total  payeee  In  county  (3) .  $67,189. 

Iberville  County  | 

A.  Wllberts  Sons  L/S  Co.,  Plaquemlne, 
$66,831. 


J.  Supples  Sons  Pltg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  OoxUa. 
$31  227. 

E.  J.  Gay  P/M  Co.,  Ltd.,  Plaquemlne. 
$25,007. 

J.   G.   Rivet/Sons,   Inc.,   Roeedale.  $23,910. 

Wm.  T.  Burton  Inds.  Inc..  White  Castle. 
$23.8.^0. 

Total  payees  In  county  (6).  $170,806. 

Lafayette  County 
Youngs      Industries.      Inc.,      Youngsvllle, 
$25,326. 

Eugene  Roalnskl,  Scott,  $24,046, 
Cvirtls  Decou.  YoungsvlUe,  $21,445. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3),  $70,817. 

Lafourche  County 
Valentine  Sugars,   Inc..  Lockport.  $47,581. 
J.  B.  Levert  Land  Co..  Thlbodaux.  $29,987. 
WUson  Melancon.  Raceland.  $24,986. 
Webre  Farms.  Thlbodaux.  $20,644. 
Legendre  &  Webre.  Thlbodaux.  (20.283. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5).  $143,421. 

Madi30n  County 
Dudley  Pillow.  Jr..  Delta.  $116,100. 
Ashly  PlantaUon,  TaUulah.  $70,960. 
Elton  Fortenberry,  Tallulah.  $64,896. 
E.  C.  Woodyear.  Mound.  $48,783. 
James  B.  McPherson.  Jr.,  Waverly,  $42,608. 
Harrison  Evans.  Shuqualak.  $41,556. 

E.  S.  Moberley.  Tallulah,  $34,202. 

Jeff  Marsh  it  Sons.  Sondhelmer.  $34,064. 
Howard  Sevier,  Tallulah.  $31,910. 
Klllarney  Plantation.  Mound,  $30,817. 
Maxwell  Plantation,  Mound,  $30,812. 
Albert  H.  Paxton,  Tallulah.  $30,682. 
Robert  Graves.  Tallulah.  $30,439. 
J.  M.  GUfoil.  Tallulah.  $28,293. 
Jim  S.  Folk.  Tallulah,  $27,286. 
Richland  Foster,  Inc.,  Tallulah,  $25,083. 
Waymon  Coody,  Delhi,  $24,862. 
M.  C.  Sevier.  Tallulah.  $24,501. 
Bobby  Joe  Lee,  Tallulah,  $23,788. 
Harry  Barrett,  Tallulah,  $33,736. 
Hapaca  Plcmtatlon.  Monroe.  $31,575. 
Jesse  Anderson.  Tallulah.  $21,433. 
Carlton  E.  Gregory.  Tallulah.  $20,854. 
C.  B.  Miller.  Jr..  Tallulah.  $30354. 
Total  payees  In  county  (24) .  $870,114. 

Morehouse  County 
Barham.  Inc..  Oak  Ridge.  $131,967. 
James  IT.  Yeldell.  Jr..  Mer  Rouge.  $79,514. 
Davenport  Bros..  Mer  Rouge.  $65,875. 

F.  Earl  Hogan.  Oak  Ridge,  $53,549. 
Duke  Shackelford,  Bonlta.  $53,144. 
Erie  M.  Barham.  Oak  Ridge,  $51,245. 
Conrad  Stallings.  Bonlta.  $50,770. 
Kelly  Bros..  CoUinston,  $40,785. 
David  Doles.  Jr..  Bonlta.  $39,035. 
Wesley  Bunch,  Jones,  $38379. 

Don  Sims.  Mer  Rouge.  $37,136. 

M.  R.  Bolln.  BonlU.  $37,131. 

Herbert  Johnson.  Bonlta.  $35,982. 

C.  L.  Clark.  Jr..  Mer  Rouge.  $35,558. 

Bob  Erie  Clark.  Mer  Rouge,  $35,081. 

C.  E.  Shepard.  Oak  Ridge,  $34,314. 

Henry  Ferrell.  Jr.,  Jones,  $33,580. 

Rachael  N.  Shackelford,  Jones,  $32,700. 

J.  B.  Newman.  Bastrop.  $31,978. 

Ivan  Morris.  Jr.,  Bonlta.  $31,513. 

W.  C.  Norsworthy.  Mer  Rouge.  $30,789. 

Luther  Allen  Day.  Jr..  Bastrop.  $30,088. 

Joe  S.  Carter.  Jr.,  Oak  Ridge.  $37,565. 

John  Knox  Nunn,  Jones,  $27,297. 

James  A.  Brown.  Oak  Ridge.  $37,338. 

George  E.  EcUes  and  Son.  Bastrop.  $37,128. 

Wayne  J.  McDonald.  Jr..  Oak  Ridge.  $38,7T7. 

Norman  McDuffle.  Oak  Ridge.  $36,548. 

H.  A  Pipes.  Jr..  Oak  Ridge.  $36,177. 

N.  W  Mott.  Oak  Ridge.  $25,478. 

B.  B.  Hunt.  Jr..  Jones.  $25339. 

W.  H.  Parker.  Mer  Rouge.  $34,330. 

Warren  White,  Mer  Ro\ig«.  $34330. 

G.  L.  Shepard.  Oak  Ridge.  $34,349. 
Jeff  L.  McCain.  Bastrop.  $34,133. 
Rudle  Mardls.  Bastrop.  $33,968. 
David  Pipes.  Colllnston.  $23,498. 
Nell  W  Mott.  Jr  .  Oak  Ridge.  $22,991. 
Thomas  H  B.  Rankin.  Mer  Ro\ige.  $32,039. 
T.  B.  Barham  Co..  Oak  Ridge,  $31,977. 
CecU  Harp.  Bonlta.  $31,880. 

lUng  Mott.  Oak  Ridge.  $31^117. 


Joe  Monroe  Mott,  Oak  Ridge,  $21,217. 

Johnle  T.  Kovac,  Mer  Rouge,  $21,191. 

Caleb  Pipes.  Oak  Ridge.  $20,818. 

Charles  S.  Rosier,  Mer  Rouge,  $20,732. 

Edward  Johnson,  Jones,  $20,629. 

Robert  F.  Doles,  Jones.  $30334. 

James  McKoln.  Bonlta.  $30,097. 

J.  D.  McAdams.  Mer  Rouge.  $20,026. 

Total  payees  in  county  (50).  $1,669,784. 
Natchitocs  County 

J.  H.  Williams,  Natchitoches.  $207,077. 

J.  Alton  Lambre.  Natchez,  $80,545. 

Prudhome  Bros..  Natchez..  $68,964. 

Murry  Lambre.  Natchez,  $62,183. 

Est.  Sarah  J.  Hertzog,  Natchez,  $44,396. 

Lewis  E.  Jones,  Jr.,  Natchez,  $40,908. 

Bayou  Camltte  Plantation,  Derry,  $40,062. 

Est.  of  H.  Cohen  &  Sons,  Natchez,  $38300. 

Riverside  Plantation,  Natchez.  $86,987. 

Starlight  Plantation,  Natchitoches,  $36,638. 

Est.     of    J.    C.    Carnahan,    Cloutlervllle, 
$39,582. 

Paul    E.    Messenger,    Robellne,    $33,897, 

James  R.  Stacy.  Natchitoches,  $32,554. 

O.  C.  Messenger,  Boyce,  $31,997. 

Deloy  Blewer,  Camptl,  $21372. 

Henry  Lemolne,  Natchitoches,  $28,516. 

Richard  L.  Williamson.  Natchez.  $28319. 

Sam  H.  HUl  &  Son,  Natchitoches.  $27,610. 

Herman  Taylor.  Jr..  Natchitoches.  $26,404. 

Island     Cattle     Co.,     Inc..     Natchitoches, 
$24,522. 

T.  H.  McNealy  m.  Natchitoches.  $22322. 

Roque  Brothers,  Natchez.  $20,938. 

Total  payees  In  county  (22),  $999,631. 

Ouachita   County 
Mason  &  Godwin,  Monroe,  $101,717. 
W.  A.  It  T.  A.  Calloway,  Boeco.  $88,435. 
J.   A.  Moore,   Monroe,  $56,044. 
J.  M.  Pratt.  Sr..  Monroe.  $53,875. 
Travis,  Howard.  West  Monroe,  $63,736. 
George  P.  Smelser.  Monroe.  $53,466. 
J.  B.  Johnston.  Jr..  Sterllngton.  $50,975. 
A.  C.  Ransom.  Monroe.  $49,247 
C.  M.  McMullen.  Monroe,  $39,950 
Prank  Mardls,  Monroe.  $32322. 
Fred  W.  Huenefeldt,  Monroe,  $32,660. 
Bruce  P.  Gregg,  Sterllngton,  $32395. 
J.  W.  Perry,  PerryvUle.  $31,449. 
John  H.  FUhlol,  Monroe,  $31,001. 
Emmlt  Lee.  Monroe.  $29,756. 
Glen  Crossley,  Bastrop,  $27,564. 
R.  Z.  Johnson,  Monroe,  $27,037. 
James  H.  Pender,  Monroe,  $25,256. 
Wm.  King  Stubbs.  Monroe.  $23,469. 
R.  T.  Faulk.  Monroe.  $22,966. 
Total  payees  In  county  (20) ,  $863,099. 

Pt.  Coupee  County 

Alma   Plantation   Lt«..   Lakeland.   $38,623. 

Walter  P.  Hobgood,  Lettsworth.  $33,547. 

J.  G.  Beaud.  New  Roads.  $32,106. 

Major  Bros..  New  Roads.  $23319. 

Richard  Glynn.  Ventreae.  $21,794. 

Total  payees  in  county  (5).  $149389. 
Rapide*  County 

Inglewood  Ld  *  Dev.  Co..  Alexandria. 
$55,487. 

Henry  C.  Boone.  Jr..  Lecompte,  $33,931. 

Greenwood    Plantation.   CheneyvUle,   $32,- 
917. 

Frank  J.  Dautremont.  Lecompte,  $31,946. 

Luclan  A.  Branch,  Jr..  Alexandria.  $31,086. 

Well  Company,  Inc..  Alexandria,  $30,896. 

John  H.  Robert.  Boyce.  $30,666. 

Woodrow  Dewltt,  Alexandria,  $29,685. 

Edward  W.  Lyles,  CheneyvUle.  $27,186. 

Louis  A.  Marten,  Alexandria.  $26,950. 

Ferdinand  Vandevelde.  Jr..  Boyce.  $26,051. 

Carpenter  and  Jackson.  LeCompte.  $25,775. 

Jack  D.  Odom.  CheneyvUle,  $25366. 

Wltchwood  Plantation.  CheneyvUle.  $24.- 
515. 

R.  M.  C.  Duncan.  Boyce,  034,353. 

Nutwood  PlantaUon,  CheneyvUle,  $23300. 

James  W.  Dyer,  Lecompte.  $22,366. 

Charles  F.  Galennle.  Lsccunpte.  $23358. 

H.  K.  Bubenzer  Farms  Inc..  Bunkle.  $22,198. 

Boy  A.  James.  Boyce.  $31,190. 

Total  payees  in  county  (30) .  $568,669. 
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Red  River  County 
p.  I.  Waltman.  Shreveport,  $38,823. 
J.  T  Bterden.  Jr.,  Coushatta,  $33,761. 
Woster  Anderson,  Coushatta,  $33,362. 
Larry  Bundrlck,  Shreveport.  $32,464. 
Paul  Bundrlck,  Shreveport.  $29,627. 
Ed  F.  Lester,  Jr.,  Coushatta,  $38,822. 
Tom  Bolan,  Shreveport,  $22,915. 
Cleo  G.  Wood  &  Son,  Coushatta.  $22,686. 
William  Prtnoe,  Coushatta.  $22,310. 
Clarence  H.  Smith,  Hanna,  $20,488. 

B,  P.  Marston,  Mansfield,  $30,273. 
Total  payees  in  county  (11),  $305,368. 

Richland  County 

C.  W.  Pardue,  Alto,  $54301. 
Goldmine  Pit,  Mangham.  $46,309. 
Bobertlne  R.  Cobb,  RayvlUe,  $41307. 
Jane  R.  Oliver,  Rayvllle,  $41,051. 

K.  E.  McDonald,  Jr.,  Mangham,  $38,889. 
C.  L.  Morris,  Rayvllle,  $35,701. 
Charles  D.  Ware,  RayvUle,  $35,688. 
J.  E.  Tarver,  Mangham,  $34,150. 
Union  Producing  Co.,  Monroe,  $33,111. 
W.  P.  Flnley,  Jr.,  RayvUle,  $31,488. 
Edward  E.  HoUey,  Mangham.  $3 1 .474. 
Francis  V.  Jordan.  RayvUle,  $81,462. 
Dallas  Thomason.  Rayvllle.  $31,280. 
C.  W.  Earle  Estate.  RayvlUe,  $30,814. 
Geo.  B.  FrankUn  &  Son,  Inc.,  Holly  Ridge, 
$29,860. 
Rlverbend  Farms,  Inc.,  RayvUle,  $29364. 
Ralph  Powell,  RayvUle,  $29,168. 
J.  B.  Ratcllff,  RayvUle,  $28380. 
Claude  Morgan,  Rayvllle,  $28366. 
R.  L.  Bell  and  Sons,  Mangham,  $27,301. 
Noah  W.  Robinson,  RayvlUe,  $25,951. 
Guy  C.  Pardue,  Mangham,  $25,882. 
Donald  Chapman.  Archibald,  $25,451. 
W.  H.  Hubbard,  EUyvlUe,  $24,655. 
Boy  Weston.  Mangham,  $24,436. 
Alton  L.  Welch,  Pioneer,  $24358. 
R.  L.  Bell,  Jr.,  Mangham,  $04,157. 
C.  M.  Noble,  Jr.,  RayvUle,  $34,106. 
J.  U.  Douclere.  RayvlUe.  $23,920. 
Richland  Farms,  Inc.,  Tallulah,  $23,732. 
Pat  H.  Earle,  RayvlUe,  $23,071. 
William  H.  Mercer,  Jr.,  Mangham,  $21308. 
E.  C.  Landrum,  Mangham,  $20385. 
L.  B.  Loftln,  Delhi,  $20,974. 
O.  G.  Morris,  RayvUle,  $20,608. 
W.  W.  Holley,  Rayvllle,  $20,487. 
Cleto  Yates,  Delhi,  $20,410. 
Stark  Properties,  Mangham.  $20353. 
G.  C.  HIU,  Jr..  RayvUle.  $20,324. 
N.  E.  Thames,  Baton  Rouge,  $20,166. 
ToUl  payees  In  county  (40),  $1.147388. 

St.  Charles  County 
Douglas  J.  Arable,  Lnllng,  $21,269. 

St.  James  County 
Southdown,  Inc..  New  Orleans.  $187,164. 
Calre  &  Graugnard,  Edgard,  $48,277. 
Oraugnard  Farms,  St.  James,  $41,141. 
Uncle  Sam  Pltg.  Co.,  Gramercy,  $20,230. 
Total  payees  in  county  (4),  $296,802. 

St.  John  Baptist  County 
T.  Lanaux  Son,  Lucy,  $28338. 
Terre  Haute  Pltn.,  Inc.,  Reserve,  $27,014. 
GiUf  States  Land  &  Ind.,  Inc.,  La   Place, 
$26,076. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3),  $81,428. 

St.  Landry  County 
J.  A.  Pickett,  Morrow,  $64317. 
Lee  Bert  Fontenot,  Bunkle,  $40,131. 
Nick  D.  Dubulsaon,  Opelousas,  $39,024. 
Hudspeth  Bros.,  Rosa.  $31,623. 
Tonas  GulUory,  Port  Barre,  $38366. 
Richard  Sanders,  Morrow,  $24,110. 
Stanley  Doucet,  Church  Point,  $23,352. 
Furdy  Lafleur,  Opelousas,  $23,136. 
MartUe  O.  Cannatella,  MelvUle,  $32,635. 
Joe  J.  ArtaU,  MelvlUe,  $21,664. 
Daniel  and  Lunlc  Richard,  Sunset,  $21,607. 
John  Vldrtne,  Bunkle.  #20,752. 
Total  payees  In  oounty   (12),  $361,816. 

St.  Martin  County 
Levert  St.  John,  Inc..  Martlnvllle.  $58,330. 
WlUls  Brotheia,  AmaudvUle.  $32,496. 


Regis  Lagrange,  ArnaudvlUe,  $31,578. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3),  $117396. 

St.  Mary  County 
Sterling  Sugars,  Inc.,  Franklin,  $166303. 
Harry  L.  Laws  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brusly,  $68,349. 
Cypremort  Farms  Inc..  Louisa.  30,404. 
Katy  Plantation,  Franklin,  $30310. 
A.  V.  AUaln  &  Sons  Inc.,  Jeanerette,  $28.- 
504. 

Sunrise  Planting  Corp..  FrankUn.  $28,487. 
Shadyslde  Co.,  Ltd.,  Franklin,  $22,330. 
Patout  Roane  Inc.,  Jeanerette,  $20,647. 
Frank  Martin  Farms  Inc.,  Franklin,  $20,244. 
Total  payees  In  county  (9),  $344,967. 

Tensas  County 
E.  R.  McDonald  &  Sons,  Newellton,  $893T7. 
Panola   Co..   NeweUton,   $88369. 
Franklin  Burnslde,  NeweUton,  $61,T73. 
Somerset  Planatlon,  Newellton,  $58,196. 
G.  C.  Goldman,  Waterproof,  $48,977. 
Cypress  Grove  Plantation,  NeweUton,  $44,- 
230. 

H.  C.  MUler  III,  Waterproof.  $37,472. 
J.  C.  Crlgler,  St.  Joseph,  $32,876. 
RusseU  Ratcllff.  St.  Joseph,  $32,678. 
Wade  Vinson  Jr..  NeweUton.  $31,093. 
Ed  Y.  Berry.  Waterproof,  $30,504. 
Jim  Huff,  Ferriday,  $29,657. 
R.  E.  Lancaster  Jr.,  Clayton.  $28,682. 
J.  R.  Coor,  St.  Joseph,  $28,004. 
Osceola  Pltn.  St.  Joseph,  $27,641. 
Lake  Bruin  Development  Corp,  St.  Joseph, 
$26,160. 

Jack  Day,  NeweUton,  $26,001. 
Lakeplace  Pltn,  Newellton,  $25,669. 
Montlcello  Pit  Co.,  Waterproof,  $24,531. 
Virginia  Wllkerson,  NeweUton,  $24,122. 
George  Bagley,  St.  Joseph,  $24,090. 
Elk  Ridge  Pltn,  Newellton,  $21390. 
Bobby  Jolly,  Newellton,  $21,298. 
McKlnney  Land  Corp..  NeweUton,  $20,062. 
Total  payees  In  county  (24),  $894351. 

Terrebonne  County 
The  South  Coast  Corp.,  Houma,  $302,839. 

Union  County 
E.  R.  Rogers,  FarmervUle,  $30,182. 
West  Baton  Rouge  County 
Mllllken  &  ParweU  Inc.,  Port  Allen,  $74,023. 
Poplar   Grove   Pltg./Ref.    Co.,    Port   Allen, 
$44,483. 

Margaret  Pltn..  White  Castle,  $32,085. 
DevaU  Oo.  Inc..  Port  Allen,  $25358. 
Allendale  Pltn.  Port  Allen.  $20,368. 
Total  payees  in  county  (6),  $196,217. 

W.  Caroll  County 
Larry  Crowe,  Forest,  $29,665.  ^ 

Eugene  A.  Harper.  Oak  Grove,  $23,196. 
S.  A.  &  Lloyd  Neal.  Epps.  $21,863. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  $74,723. 

W.  Fellcona  County 
Louisiana     State     Penitentiary,     Angola, 
$111354 

Washington  County 

C.  W.  Contractors,  Inc.,  Bogalusa,  $26,969. 
Total  payees  In  State  (483) ,  $17,159,637. 

MAINE 

Aroostook  County 
Mainstay  Corporation,  Easton,  $31,712. 

SCARTLAMn 

Cecil  County 
Walter  Drummond,  Mtddletown,  $32,486. 
George  C.  Fry,  EarlevlUe,  $20,342. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) ,  $52,838. 

Kent  County 
Edwin  C.  Fry,  Chestertown,  $36,339. 

Montgomery  County 
E.  Brooke  Lee,  Damascus,  $21,756. 
R.  T.  White,  Mt.  Airy,  $30,412. 
Total  payees  In  oounty   (2),  $43,167. 

Queen  Anns  County 

0.  A.  Schmidt  and  W.  Schmidt,  Sudlers- 
vlUe,  $31,698. 

Talbot  County 

1.  R.  Swann,  Easton,  $43,506. 
E.  Boyd,  St.  Michaels,  $21391. 


R.  G.  Brooka,  St.,  Easton.  $20,272. 
Total  payeee  In  county  (8) .  $85,609. 
Total  payees  In  SUte  (9) ,  $238,711. 

MICHIOAN 

Oasa  Oounty 
Donald  McKenzle,  MarceUus,  $30,076. 
Gerald  Wright,  Cassopolls.  $28,080. 
M.  Kenneth  Peterson,  Niles.  $20,266. 
N.  P.  Beebe  Farms.  Inc.,  NUes.  $20,170. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) .  $96,502. 

Ingham  County 
Dlehl  Fields.  DansvUle,  $27,735. 
Jerry  Jorgensen.  WebbervUle,  $20,236. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $47,971. 

Kalamazoo  County 
Randel  Burson,  Schoolcraft,  $33,494. 

Lenawee  County 
Leland  Bush  &  Sons,  Tecumseh.  $39383. 
Dusseau  Farms,  Erie,  $27,234. 
George  Vanhaerents,  Deerfield,  $26,761. 
Richard  Walters.  BUssfleld,  $24,805. 
Schwyn  Bros.,  BUssfleld,  $23,881. 
H.  H.  Driggs  Dairy,  Palmyra,  $21,171. 
Total  payees  in  county  (6) ,  $162,735. 

Monroe  County 
Albert  Heath,  MUan,  $38,967. 

Saginaw  County 
Melvin  Price.  Saginaw,  $22,834. 
Walter  Walat.  St.  Charles,  $22,823. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $45,657. 

Von  Buren  County 
Mentha  PlantaUon,  Gobies,  $21,061. 
Total  payees  in  State  ( 17) .  $438,467. 

MINNESOTA 

Becker  County 
Lorcn  Jetvig.  Lake  Park.  $31392. 

Big  Stone  County 
Lismore  Stock  Farm,  OrtonvUle,  $28395. 
Vincent  Stegner,  OrtonvUle,  $20,946. 
Total  payees  In  county   (2) ,  $49340. 

Blue  Earth  County 
Dale  Duncanaon,  Mapleton,  $29376. 
Kenneth  Hlnlker,  Mankato,  $20,028. 
Total   payees   in   county    (2),   $49304. 

ChippevM  County 
Wayne  Schwltters,  Clara  City,  $25,066. 
Alvln  Payne  Agt,  Degrafl,  $23,874. 
Lester  Terwlsscha,  Clara  City,  $32344. 
Harold  T.  Petersen,  Murdock,  $20,740. 
Total    payees   In   county    (4),   $93,034. 

Clay  County 
Paul  Horn  Farms,  Inc..  Moorhead,  $35334. 
E.  J.  DuUea,  Jr..  Georgetown.  $32,170. 
Ronald  Offutt,  Jr.,  Moorhead,  $28360. 
Frank    Thompson    &    Sons,    Inc.,    Baker, 
$22336. 

Valan  Seed  Farm,  Inc.,  Moorhead,  $33368. 

Raymond  Orover,  Glyndon,  $21380. 

John  Olnees,  Moorhead,  $20,585. 

Harold  Helmeke,  Felton,  $30,102. 

Total   payees   in   county    (8),   $198,136. 

Dodge  County 
Owatonna  Farms  Co.,  Owatonna,  $26,147. 

Faribault  County 
Thomas  Legred  and  Sons.  Bricelyn,  $34,630. 
Alvln  Kluender,  Walters,  $23,160. 
Duwayne  Evenson,  Minnesota  Lake.  $22,- 
470. 

Total  payees  in  county  (3) ,  $80360. 

FreeX>om  County 
B.  Peter  Louters.  HoUandale,  $23,750. 

Jackson  County 
Hans  Nielsen,  Jackson,  $27391. 
T.  E.  Barkelm,  Lakefleld,  $21,121. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $48,512. 

Kandiyohi  County 
Harry  Zlmmer.  Raymond.  $36,496. 
Frank  O.  Christianson.  Blomkest.  $22327. 
Clarence  Mages.  Lake  LUUan.  $30,798. 
Earl  Youngkrantz,  Lake  LUUan,  $30,176. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  $80396. 
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Kittton  County 

Prairie  Parms,  Kennedy,  $31,507. 

John  Bogestad.  Karlstad,  929,047. 

Ray  I.  Moose.  Stephen,  925,588. 

Wlese  Bros,  and  Bahr  Farms,  Humboldt, 
•25.216. 

Byron  Q.  Hanson,  Hallock,  924,765. 

Klene  Farms,  Inc.,  Kennedy,  923592. 

N.  A.  Bogestad  Farms,  Inc..  Donaldi^n, 
•23,251. 

Ell  Klene,  Kennedy,  920.288. 

Total  payees  In  county  (8) ,  $203,554. 

te  Sueur  County 
George  Weaver,  Watervllle,  926,610. 

Marshall  County 
E.  O.  Melo  Est..  Stephen,  953,606. 
Vernon  J.  McParland,  Argyle,  932,185. 
Kuznla  Parma.  Inc  .  Stephen.  929,849. 
Art  Howard,  Warren.  $28,359. 
Harry  Howard,  Warren,  $25,481. 
Lynn  Benson  Farms.  Stephen.  $25,369. 
Sczepanskl   Brothers.    Stephen.    $22,971 
Total  payees  In  co\inty  (7) ,  $217,848. 
Martin  County 

Mario  Maschoff,  Fairmont,  $29,938. 

Merwln  Moore  St  Sons,  Partnership,  Ou^- 
een,  $26,756. 

Gary  Miller,  Welcome,  $26,644. 

James  P.  Scholl,  Trlmont,  $24,987. 

Raymond  Wolf,  Winnebago,  924.488. 

H.  Boler  Farms.  Truman,  924,152. 

Merwln  E.  Thompson,  Granada,  921.273. 

E.  &  R.  Redenlus  Partnership,  Welcoijie, 
•21,090. 

Total  payees  In  county  (8),  «199.328. 

Mower  County 
Martin  Bustad.  Austin.  926.083 
Raymond  RatcUff,  Austin,  925,724. 
Ronald  Radloff,  Grand  Meadow,  920,761. 
James  Caldl>3Ck,  Jr..  Spring  Valley,  920,6|a. 
Total  payees  in  county  (4) .  993.200. 

Norman  County 
C.  H.  Underlee  and  Sons,  a  Partnership, 
Hendrum,  936,127. 

Bertrand  Borgen.  Perley,  928.330. 
Donald  Kroshus.  Perley,  $27,668. 
SUas  Strand.  Ada,  $23,120. 
Eugene  Engel.  Hendrum,  $21,410. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5) .  $136,655. 

Redwood  County 
John  H.  Reque,  Redwood  Pall,  $36,411. 
John  Clair  Larson,  Clements.  $29,659. 
Jerome  J.  Green.  Morgan,  $27,965. 
Eugene  B.  Hook,  Tracy,  $20,831. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  $113,866. 

Renville  County 
Frank  Farms.  Inc.,  Olivia,  $52,921. 
Frank  O.  Johnson,  Hector,  $32,247. 
George  Rauenhorst.  Olivia,  $31,813. 
Gale  Rudeen,  Bird  Island,  $24,960. 
David  L.  Johnson,  Hector,  $24,840. 
Vernon  HoSman.  Danube,  $24,788. 
James  Brazil,  Morton,  $24,145. 
Parks  Dahlgren.  Bird  Island.  $23,862. 
MUoyd  Dolezal.  No.  Redwood.  $22,554. 
Duane  Taylor.  Buffalo  Lake.  $22,489. 
VlrgU  Mellles.  Hector,  $21,971. 
Ruebel  Bros..  Olivia.  $21,789.  * 

Marvin  Pape.  Renville,  $21,358. 
Donald  Melberg,  Hector,  $20,572. 
Total  payees  In  county  (14) ,  $370,299. 

Sibley  County 
William  L.  Turtle.  Gibbon.  $21,080. 

Steele  County 
Cashman      Niirserles,      Inc.,      Owaton^a, 
•29.027. 

Joseph  J.  Springer.  Owatonna,  $26310. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) ,  $66,337. 

Stoift  County 
Minn  Farms  Co.,  Appleton,  $44,178. 
Sheldon  Rleppel,  HoUoway,  $31,276. 
David  Hughes,  Danvers,  $29576. 
J.  Burton  Johnson,  Appleton.  $26,844. 
Thomas  Hughes.  Danvers,  $24,019. 
C.  R.  Koehl  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Hancock.  $21,69( . 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $177,188. 


Wateca  County 

George  Byron,  New  Richland,  $26,400. 

Wm.  Schue,  Jr.,  New  Richland,  $21,668. 

Geo.  W.  Arneman,  New  Richland,  $21322. 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $68,390. 
Watonxoan  County 

Gordon  Kelly,  St.  James,  $20,776. 
West  Polk  County 

Keith  &  Raymond  Drlscoll,  E.  Grand  Forks, 
$46,664. 

Francis  Spokely,  Nlelsvllle,  $36,042. 

Useldlnger  Brothers,  East  Grand  Forks, 
$33,448. 

Anderson  Farms,  Fisher,  $31,275. 

James  and  Joe  Fanfullk,  Angios.  $31,260. 

Armln  Ross  and  Son,  Fisher,  $30,718. 

Leonard  Drlscoll  &  Son,  E.  Grand  Forks, 
$27,464. 

Wentzel  Brothers,  Fisher,  $26,431. 

Angus  Acres,  Inc.,  Euclid,  $25,491. 

Brekke  Brothers,  Nlelsvllle,  $22,232. 

Eggebraaten  Farms,  Fisher,  $21,367. 

Vernon  Hagen,  East  Grand  Forks,  $21,118. 

Thomas  and  Gordon  Torgerson,  Warren, 
$20,949. 

Allan  Dragseth,  Eldred.  $20,763. 

Jess  and  Louis  Andrlnga,  Crookston, 
$20,735. 

Total  payees  In  county  (15),  $414,947. 
Wilkin  County 

James  j.  Walton,  Breckenrldge,  $62,696. 

Ivan  Miller,  Wahpeton,  $38,808. 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $101,604. 
Yellow  Medicine  County 

Kenneth  &  John  Velde,  Inc.,  Clarkfleld, 
$22,269. 

Total  payees  In  State   (110),  $2,933,601. 
Mississipn 

Adams  County 
Ivanhoe  Assoc.,  Inc.,  Natchez,  $106,638. 
Joseph   W.   Parker,   Jr.,   Natchez,   $26,677. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2),  $133515. 

Alcorn  County 
J.  E.  Marsh,  Connth,  •20522. 

Attala  County 
H.  S.  Smlthson,  Sr.,  Goodman,  •46,903. 
Gideon  W.  Atwood,  Kosciusko,  932,199. 
Hugh   B.   England.  Jr.,  SaUls.   $30,867. 
Charles  Donald.  Goodman,  $30,698. 
H.  S.  Smlthson,  Jr.,  Goodman,  $26,163. 
Maurice  Crowder,  Sallls,  $24,791. 
Clyde  S.  Haster,  Jr.,  Sallls,  23,734. 
Willie   B.   McCrory,  Goodman,  $22,662. 
Horace  O.  McMillan,  Koeciusko,  921,586. 
Alvln  McCrory,  Goodman,  $20,196. 
Total  payees  In  county   (10),  •278,769. 

Benton  County 
Wyatt,  Thomas,  Michigan  City,  922,616. 
Leak  Brothers.  Lamar.  922,482. 

C.  F.  Bryan,  Michigan  City.  921,909. 
Total   payees  In  county    (3),  $67,007. 

Bolivar  County 

Delta  and  Pine  Land  Co.,  Scott,  $814,646. 

J.  and  M.  Planting  Co.,  Box  484,  Shaw, 
$209,908. 

Allen  Gray  Estate,  Benolt.  $164,658. 

J.  A.  Howarth,  Jr..  Cleveland,  $120,646. 

Charles  A.  Russell,  Beulah,  $101,492. 

J.  G.  Gourlay,  Raedale,  $101,029. 

McMurchy  Farms,  Box  181,  Duncan,  •100.- 
072. 

Dossett  Plantation,  Inc.,  Beulah,  •98,046. 

Lewis  Barksdale.  Jr..  Duncan.  $90,082. 

Sunrise  Dairy,  Cleveland.  989,965. 

D.  A.  and  J.  E.  WUllams,  Cleveland,  985,- 
362. 

Carr  Planting  Oo.,  O.  C.  Carr,  Jr.,  Clarks- 
dale.  984571. 

Zumbro  Planting  Co.,  Cleveland,  $72,692. 

A.  D.  Murphree,  Jr.,  Shelby,  $71,840. 

Robblns  &  Long,  Roaedale,  $69367. 

L.  B.  Pate  and  Sons.  Cleveland.  $69303. 

Maryland  Plantation,  Inc.,  Shelby,  •69,- 
001. 

H.  H.  Lawler,  Rosedale,  •66.494. 


T.  E.  Pemble  Farms,  Inc.,  Merlgold,  $62307. 
James  House,  Rosedale,  $60,413. 
R.  C.  Malone,  Pace.  $60,193. 

A.  &  B.  Farms,  Inc.,  Shelby,  $59,150. 
H.  B.  Hood,  Duncan,  $57,369. 
Rogers  Hall,  Cleveland,  $66,076. 

B.  E.  McDearman,  Jr.,  Cleveland,  $56,978. 
Shelby  Farms,  Shelby,  $65,047. 

L.  &  R.  Plantation,  Inc.,  Rosedale,  $63,773. 

Rainbow  Plantation,  Inc.,  Shelby,  $58,773. 

Charles  Speakes,  Benolt,  $53,551. 

M.  J.  Dattel,  Rosedale,  $53,499. 

W.  F.  and  W.  H.  Hardin,  Duncan,  $52,801. 

E.  M.  Walton,  Beulah.  $61,783. 

Curtis  E.  Presley,  Jr.,  Alligator,  $51,765. 

H.  &  H.  Farms,  Benolt,  $51,112. 

Max  DUworth,  Shelby,  $50394. 

John  C.  Hendon,  Shaw,  $48,447. 

Joe  R.  Roes,  Benolt,  $47,669. 

James  L.  Maxwell,  Benolt,  947,612. 

S.  D.  Long,  Shelby,  947,431. 

J.  &  V.  Aguzzl.  Cleveland,  946,198. 

J.  R.  Parkinson.  Benolt.  945,878. 

Gerald  D.  Denton,  Gunnison,  945,208. 

H.  R.  Childress,  Shelby,  944318. 

C.  T.  Stanford,  Skene,  944,698. 

B.  H.  Bass,  Jr..  Clarksdale,  944,662. 
Charles  J.  Wilson,  Beulah,  944577. 
Warfleld  Brothers  Farms,  Inc.,  Gimnlson, 
$44510. 

Allendale  Planting  Co..  Shelby,  $43,894. 

L.  E.  Murphy,  Pace,  $43,715. 

W.  H.  Howarth.  Skene.  $43331. 

W.  J.  Sumrall,  Cleveland,  $43,209. 

Clear  Lake  Farms,  Inc.,  Shelby,  $43,018. 

Elmer  Prewltt,  Shaw,  $42,786. 

Boyd  Lane  Plantation,  Gunnison,  $42,324. 

H.  H.  Harrison.  Pace,  $41,854. 

Alfred  Butler,  Alligator,  $41,431. 

Albert  Day,  Gunnison,  $41,032. 

Ralph  W.  Ray,  Benolt,  $40,670. 

P.  H.  Nance,  Cleveland.  $40,602. 

R.  P.  Harbison,  Shaw,  $40,411. 

Sidney  Levlngston.  RulevlUe,  940,383. 

J.  P.  Riley  &  Son,  Merlgold,  939,728. 

HlUard  Plantation,  Lamont,  939,436. 

George  B.  Noland.  Clarksdale,  938,621. 

M.  A.  Bell,  Duncan,  937,766. 

Rudolph  Massey,  Deeson,  937.639. 

Dominic  Rlzzo,  Cleveland,  $37390. 

J.  W.  Reynolds,  Shelby,  $37,451. 

G.  P.  Short,  Shaw,  $37,174. 

Alex  Belenchla,  Shelby,  $37,150. 

Cowan  &  Franklin,  Shelby,  »37,020. 

M.  L.  and  W.  M.  Payne,  Lamont,  •36,979. 

Huddleston  Farms.  Inc.,  Lamont,  $36,382. 

Triumph  Farms,  Merlgold,  $35,585. 

W.  A.  Welshans,  Rosedale,  $35,441. 

Patterson  Planting  Co.,  Benolt,  $35,394. 

W.  C.  Brown.  Rosedale,  $35376. 

A.  J.  Cowart,  Duncan,  $35,085. 

Hlter  Farms.  Merlgold.  $34,901. 

Parks  Place,  Inc.,  Shelby,  $34,754. 

Don  Robertson,  Gunnison,  $34,667. 

Norman  Brown,  Duncan,  $33,782. 

James  B.  McGowan.  Shelby.  $33,776. 

Dalton  Taylor,  Gunnison.  $33,583. 

J.  A.  Harris,  Shelby,  $33,440. 

H.  A.  Wellman,  Shelby,  $33,324. 

A.  R.  Mann,  Jr.,  Skene,  $33,229. 

E.  E.  and  D.  T.  Jones,  Gunnison,  $33,160. 

P.  R.  Armstrong,  Gunnison,  $33,055. 

The  Wolfe  Co.,  Duncan,  $32,839. 

J.  R.  Taylor,  Pace,  $31,592. 

G.  W.  Litton,  Shaw,  $31,199. 

W.  S.  Coleman,  Merlgold.  $31,160. 

John  F.  Watts.  Duncan,  $30,720. 

A.  &  N.  FloranelU,  Cleveland,  $30,063. 

W.  F.  Ervln.  Duncan,  $29,986. 

Charles  Hicks,  Cleveland,  $29,714. 

Delbert  Parmer.  Benolt,  $29,645. 

Dr.  D.  Tumlnello,  Cleveland,  $29,409. 

P.  B.  Aylward,  Pace,  $29,334. 

Andrew  Sanders,  Bayou,  $29,311. 

W.  S.  Adams,  Rosedale,  $29587. 

J.  H.  Avritt.  Jr..  Shaw.  $29553. 

Pete  Bramucbl.  Shelby,  •29.124. 

Denton  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Shelby,  •28,971. 

M.  L.  Trirpln.  Jr.,  Shaw.  •28.745. 

Bolivar  Farms.  Duncan,  •38,521. 

J.  R.  Turner,  ttosedale,  •28.363. 
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W  E  Pentecost,  Jr.,  Shaw,  •28,379. 

A.'d.  Murphree,  Sr.,  Shelby,  •38572. 

J  B  Lowe,  Benolt.  $38557. 

Qariiett  K.  Scott.  Gunnison,  $27,991. 

Tavaletl  Farms.  Inc.,   Clarksdale.  $37,784. 

J  p  Skelton,  Shaw,  •27,425. 

Aivin  Horton,  Mertgold,  •27,217. 

H  B  Wilson.  Beulah,  $27,061. 

W  T  Tullos  ni.  Pace,  $26,779. 

M.  and  R.  Sandronl,  Shaw.  $26,763. 

Homer  Jones,  Benolt,  $26,413. 

I  C.  Rayner,  Jr.,  Merlgold,  $26,203. 

A  C  Wiggins.  Cleveland,  $26,057. 

Butier  Planting  Co.,  Alligator,  $26,010. 

James  Walker,  Cleveland,  $26,008. 

Harry  Featherston.  Boyle.  $26,007. 

J  T.  Reed,  Boyle.  $25,498. 

Bostlck  Brothers,  Benolt.  $25,372. 

Blzzell  Farms,  Pace,  $26,206. 

Lawrence  Gibson,  Alligator,  $25,066. 

Allen  L.  Edwards,  Shaw,  $25,065. 

Lamar  SUnford,  Skene,  $24,967. 

Earl  E.  Jones,  Gunnison,  $24,626. 

Sue  Rayner  Triist,  Merlgold,  $24,269. 

J.  L.  and  J.  V.  Newman,  Pace,  $24,241. 

Pleasant  and  Co.,  Shaw,  $24,147. 

j.K.  Walker,  Cleveland,  $23,833. 

p'  D.  Young,  Benolt,  $23,805. 

H.  A.  Hood,  Duncan,  $23,773. 

Hugh  Swlndoll,  Duncan,  $23,638. 

Hard  Scramble  Plantation,  Shelby,  $23,621. 

Bedwell  and  Evans,  Boyle,  $23,527. 

Denton  Gin  Co.,  Inc.,  Shelby,  $23,618. 

J  E  Dedford,  Duncan,  $23,410. 

Clayton  Holder,  Shelby,  $23368. 

William    Peacock,    Cleveland,    $23,267. 

F  R  Tralnor,  Lambert.  $23,093. 

Carolyn  Rayner  Trust,  Merlgold,  $22,848. 

E  P.  Abel.  Cleveland.  922,842. 

Harris   Brothers,   Gunnison.   $22,242. 

Lyle  Dllworth  Farms,  Shelby,  $21,674. 

E.  J.  Conn,  Benolt,  $21,570. 

W.  H.  Frederick,  Cleveland,  $21,455. 

Louis  Bassl.  Gunnison,  $21,423. 

E.  D.  Rayner,  Merlgold,  $21367. 

J.  R.  Dodson,  Hlllhouse,  $21301. 

Pam  Farms,  Inc.,  Boyle,  $21590. 

H.  R.  Boschert,  Duncan,  $21,219. 

Charles  W.  Jones,  Cleveland,  921,189. 

R.  B.  Flanagan,  Shaw,  $21,170. 

D.  Trultt  Jones,  Gunnison.  $21,071. 

Tony  Antlcl.  Clarksdale,  $20,760. 

M.  D.  Dunn.  Duncan.  $20,756. 

H.  L.  DUworth,  Shelby,  $20,747. 

Denton  Brothers,  Shelby,  $20,633. 

W.  P.  Skelton.  Pace,  $20,457.  ' 

Henry  T.  McGarrah,  Merlgold.  $20337. 

W.  E.  Adams,  Shelby,  $20332. 

Frank  Salley,  Shaw,  $20,093. 

Total  payees  in  county  (167),  $7,531,657. 

Calhoun  County 
Grady  Easley,  Calhoun  City,  $78,219. 
Harold  Hamilton,  Vardaman,  $47,342. 
Carter  Edmondson,  Vardaman,  $28,356. 
W.  A.  Jennings.  Bruce,  $24,448. 
H.  L.  Hardin,  Pittsboro,  $22,689. 
Total  payees  In  county   (5),  $201,054. 
Carroll  County 

J.  W.  Hobgood,  Holcomb,  $40,548. 

B.  B.  Sanders,  Valden,  $40,543. 

R.  C.  Colvln,  Greenwood,  $32,115. 

M.  B.  Whltten.  Avalon,  $28540. 

Ralph  Reddltt.  Sldon.  $28,163. 

Oklahoma  Farms,  Greenwood,  $28,087. 

Wilton  L.  Nash,  Trustee,  Avalon,  $27539. 

Russell  Hoop.  Cascllla,  $24,002. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  Valden,  $22,103. 

Roy  Meeks.  CarroUton.  $21,160. 

Fon  T.  Wlxon,  Cruger,  $20,694. 

J.  W.  Pancher,  Greenwood,  $20,458. 

Total  payees  In  coimty  (12) ,  $333,342. 

Chickasaw  County 
Coleman  Farms,  Okolona,  $74,739. 
W.  J.  Linn,  Houston,  $52,244. 
J.  Q.  Demoville,  Okolona,  $42,422. 
W.  H.  Gregory.  Okolona,  $29,310. 
J.  T.  Brand,  Prairie.  $25,486. 
Preston  Sullivan.  Okolona,  $24,169. 
Larry  Carter.  Van  Vleet,  $23,643. 


R.  J.  Lueth,  Okolona,  •23,096. 
Samuel  E.  Wade,  Egypt.  $23,008. 
Y.  B.  Gore,  Bupora,  $21572. 
Total  payees  in  county  (10) ,  $339589. 

Choctaw  County 
Rex  Swindle,  Eupora.  $22,416. 

Claiborne  County 
James  Beesley,  Port  Gibson,  $31395. 
L.  B.  Allen,  Jr.,  Port  Gibson.  •25,037. 
Jim  S.  Mlddleton,  Pattlson,  $21,363. 

E.  A.  Porter,  Pattlson.  921,114. 

F.  L.  Cappaert.  Vlcksburg.  920.756. 
ToUl  payees  In  county  (5) ,  9119,866. 

Clay  County 
John  E.  Judson,  West  Point,  949,444. 
J.  T.  Brand,  Pralrte,  932,732. 
J.  S.  Brand,  Prairie,  927,610. 
Ralph  M.  Dexter,  West  Point,  926,107 
B.  Bryan  Farms,  Inc..  West  Point,  920,601. 
Totaf  payees  In  county  (5),  9156,394. 

Coahoma   County 
John  B.  McKee,  Jr..  Prtars  Point,  9307,865. 
Boy  Flowers,  Mattson,  $232,275. 
Oakhurst  Co.,  Clarksdale,  $172,938. 
Roundaway  Planting  Co.,  Alligator,  $167.- 
078. 

Klino  Planting  Co.,  Alligator,  •141,818. 
King  &  Anderson,  Inc.,  Clarksdale,  •138,- 
597. 

J.  H.  Sherard  &  Son,  Sherard,  9116,637. 
W.  3.  Heaton,  Jr.,  Lyon,  •104,731. 
Garrett  &  Son,  Clarksdale,  $94,233. 
Mohead  Planting  Co.,  Lula,  $92,408. 
Leon  C.  Bramlett,  Clarksdale,  $88,072. 
Graydon  Flowers,  Mattson,  987,713. 
Johnson  Brothers,  Friars  Point,  $84,447. 
Dan  Crumpton,  Jr.,  Clarksdale,  $24,226. 
H.  H.  Twiford.  Alligator,  $82,771. 
Carr    Mascot    Planting,    Inc.,    Clarksdale, 
$81,927. 

Pox  Brothers,  Lyon,  $81,889. 
Flowers  Brothers,  Dublin,  $79,224. 
J.  P.  Humber,  Jr.,  ParreU,  $77,232. 
Connell  &  Company,  Clarksdale,  $74,090. 
Maryland  Planting  Co..  Clarksdale,  $69,131. 

Slgmon  Planting  Company,  Sherard,  $66,- 
925. 

Kirk  Haynes,  Jonestown,  $66,078. 

P.  F.  Williams  &  Sons,  Clarksdale,  $63,962. 

R.  W.  Jones  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Lula,  $62,233. 

Prairie  Planting  Company,  Stovall,  $59,765. 

J.  W.  Henderson,  Clarksdale,  959,450. 

T.  M.  Luster.  Clarksdale,  $58,980. 

Fant  Brothers,  Coahoma,  $58,542. 

Vlney  Ridge  Farms.  Clarksdale.  $58,376. 

Morris  Eason,  Mattson,  $58,028. 

M.  C.  Stovall.  Inc.,  Stovall,  $58,020. 

Allen  &  Rltch.  Lyon.  $58,007. 

H.  M.  Haney  Estate,  Jonestown.  $57,919. 

Scrugg  &  Count.  Lula.  $57,562. 

Young  Farms  Inc..  Bobo.  $55,048. 

W.  H.  Majmard  Jr.,  Clarksdale,  $53,873. 

C.  M.  Allen.  Lula,  $53,788. 

King  &  Anderson  Ent.,  Clarksdale,  $53557. 

R.  L.  Ferryman.  Lula,  $53,239. 

Dulaney  Farms,  Inc.,  Clarksdale,  $53510. 

Rives  &  Brewer,  Coahoma,  •52.126. 

O.  L.  McWilllamjs  Sr.,  Clarksdale,  $51,599. 

Strlbllng  Planting  Co.,  Clarksdale,  $50,932. 

J.  L.  Strtbllng  &  Son,  Clarksdale,  $50,917. 

A.  L.  Brady.  Lula,  $50,862. 

Weeks  Plantation,  Inc.,  Clarksdale,  $50,609. 
Omega  Planting  Co..  Lyon,  $50,253. 
Strlbllng  &  Smith.  Clarksdale,  $50509. 

B.  O.  Tedford  &  Son,  Lyon.  $50,046. 
Lucille  &  C.  W.  Fyfe  Jr.,  Lula,  $49,518. 
R.  N.  McWllUams,  Clarksdale.  •49,433. 
Oscar  Connell  Farm,  Clarksdale,  ^49.071. 
Ellendale  Planting  Co.,  Clarksdale,  •48,966. 
J.  B.  Laney.  Lyon,  •48.918. 

David  B.  Mullens.  Clarksdale,  •48,607. 

WUbur  Welch,  Rich.  $47,622. 

Allen  C.  Evans.  Lula,  $47,368. 

M.  J.  Commer,  Jonestown,  $46,971. 

Robert  G.  Johnson.  Clarksdale,  $46,931. 

R.  M.  Aust,  Clarksdale,  $46,762. 

W.  C.  Luckett  Farms.  Dublin,  $45,738. 

Edwin  J.  Mullens,  Clarksdale,  $46,108. 

J.  H.  Pruett,  Lyon,  $44,990. 


J.  T.  Longlno  Jr.,  Jonestown,  •44,890. 
Massey  Farms  Inc.,  Lyon,  •44,760. 
Eaglenest  Pltg  Co..  Lyon,  •44,488. 
Weakley  Brahan,  Lula,  $44320. 
L.  B.  Shlpp.  Lula,  $43,172. 
W.  W.  Cooper  Est.,  Alligator,  $42,964. 
John  H.  Garmon,  Jr.,  Clarksdale.  $42369. 
Lea  Planting  Co.,  DubUn,  $40,997. 
John  T.  Hays  &  Son,  Dublin,  $40395. 
Simmons  Planting  Co.,  Clarksdale,  $40,018. 
Floy  J.  Haney,  Rome,  •39.276. 
Andrew  J.  Donelson,  Clarksdale,  $38,759. 
B.  B.  Smith.  Dublin,  $38,573. 
L.  S.  Powell  Estate  Inc.,  Dundee.  $38,529. 
Harry  L.  Black.  Clarksdale,  $38,460. 
Travis  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Clarksdale,  $38,417. 
E.   V.  Catoe,   Jr..   Lyon,  $38,067. 
Mattle  B.  Boone.  Lyon,  $37,203. 
Charles  Monty,  Jr.,  Clarksdale,  $36,681. 
Preston   P.   Bennett,   Vance,   $36,618. 
L.  T.  Payne.  Clarksdale,  $36314. 
Rocco  G.  Morris,  Friars  Point.  $36,438. 
Parolli  Farms  Inc..  Clarksdale,  $36,148. 
Graham  Bramlett,  Bobo,  $35,961. 
Dana  Haynes,  Jonestown,  $35,963. 
Robert  A.  Boyce,  Jonestown,  $35523. 
John  P.  Pelegrin,  StovaU.  $34,549. 
Richard  Russell,  Jonestown.  $32,902. 
H.  J.  McMlllian,  Mattson.  $32,771. 
W.  E.  Meredith.  Lyon,  $32,606. 
Heaton  Investment  Co.,  Lyon,  832,482. 
ElUngton  Massey,  Lyon.  $32,371. 
Marlon   Farms,   Jonestown,   $31,986. 
Tony  Morris,  Friars  Point,  $31,498. 
Monty     Planting     Co.     Inc.,     Clarksdale, 
$31379. 
Montgomery  Farms,  Clarksdale,  $30,966. 
Carson  Pelegrin,  Clarksdale,  •30,964. 
William  P.  Howell,  Clarksdale.  •30.729. 
L.  A.  Roes,  Jr.,  Clarksdale,  $30,579. 
W.  T.  Salmon,  Coahoma.  $30,414. 
Vlto  Sbravatl,  Clarksdale,   $29,719. 
Jennie  W.  Haynes,  Jonestown,  $29,676. 
Mac  Wan  Farms,  Clarksdale,  929,402. 
BlUy  Campbell,  Marks,  929589. 
Lake  Roberson.  Jr..  Lyon,  929588. 
Clinton  Bailey,  Clarksdale,  929.233. 
Elsie  W.  Heaton,  Lyon,  929,086. 
Belmont  Inc.,  Stovall,  929,060. 
Henry  Cobb,  Jr..  Clarksdale.  928.757. 

Adams  Farms,  Clarksdale,  928,407. 

Joe  Garrison,  Jonestown,  $27,710. 
J.  P.  FUher.  Jonestown,  $27,707. 

Lawrence  Malone.  Rena  Lara,  $27,510. 

H.  A.  Greene.  TutwUer,  $27,468. 

G.  W.  Butler  &  Son.  Coahoma,  $27,306. 

John  P.  Rodgers,  Lyon,  $26,973. 

McKenzle  &  Keesee,  Lula,  $26,942. 

Joe  &  Richard  Noe,  Clarksdale.  $26,822. 

River  Bend  Pltn.  Inc.,  Clarksdale,  $26,440. 

Mike  Antlcl,  Clarksdale,  $25386. 

Waterloo  Planting  Co.,  Stovall,  $26347. 

W.  H.  Ralney,  Rich,  $24,763. 

Frank  Aderholdt.  Clarksdale,  $24,733. 

Paul  Clark,  Inc.,  Clarksdale,  $24387. 

J.  J.  Plantation,  Jonestown,  $24386. 

James  A.  Russell,  Jr.,  Jonestown,  $24336. 

Gerald  Ives,  Coahoma,  •24,105. 

Panther  Lake  Pltn.,  Inc.,  Clarksdale,  •23,- 
807. 

Jennie  Dana  &  Kirk  Haynes,  Jonestown, 
•23371. 

Manker  Pltg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Clarksdale,  •23,663. 

Robert  Louis  DemlUo,  Lyon,  $23,468. 

James  Spagglarl,  Clarksdale,  $23509. 

Alfred  Stewart,  Jonestown,  $23,188. 

Ruck  Jose.  Lyon,  $23,136. 

W.  W.  Vaught  &  Son.  Coahoma,  $22,609. 

J.  W.  Gray,  Jr.,  Dublin,  $22,000. 

W.  H.  Ellis,  Clarksdale,  •21,972. 

T.  O.  Fulton,  Lyon,  •21,578. 

Anthony  Garst,  Clarksdale,  •31,410. 

Malcolm  Mabry  Farms,  Inc.,  DubUn,  131  ,• 
298. 

F.  R.  Ashley,  Rich,  $20334. 

E.  G.  Larson,  Friars  Point.  $20,727. 

Roy  &  Donald  Tackett,  Lyon,  $20,697. 

J.  L.  Mills,  Lambert,  $20,695. 

Van  Meek,  Jr.,  Clarksdale.  $20,692. 

Malavaasl  Farms,  Farrell,  $20,640. 

James  Agostlnelll,  Clarksdale,  •30561. 
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Harold  Mosby,  Coahoma.  $20,155. 

T.  R.  Rodgerg,  Lyon,  •20,031. 

Total  pay««s  In  county  (153).  $7.42332f. 

Copiah  County 

W.  a.  Reed,  Utlca,  844,382, 

C.  E.  Strong,  Carpenter,  $30,596. 

Allen  Hood.  Utlca.  $27,238. 

Cloyd  E.  Bailey,  Edwards,  $24,070. 

James  West,  Hazlehurst,  $20,953. 

Duane  Newman,  Carpenter,  $30,701. 

Total  payees  In  counity  (6) ,  $167,929. 
Covington  County 

Toxle  Allen.  Mount  Olive.  $28,212. 

Vester  Bond.  Mount  Olive.  $28,031. 

Burnbam  Bros.,  Collins,  $22,112. 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $78,365. 
De  Soto  County 

Topanga    Calne    Farm,    Lake    Cormor4nt, 
$213,698. 

Banks  &  Co.,  Hernando,  $116,876. 

Herman  Koehler.  BoblnsonvUle,  $94,373 

Howard  &  Blythe  Pit..  Lake  Cormorant. 
$88,547. 

Warren  W.  Sullivan,  Walls.  $66,371. 

E.  M.  Upchurch,  Walls,  $60,884. 

Red  Bud  M.  W.  Jefcoat.  Lake  Cormorant , 
$59,181. 

R.  S.  Jarratt,  Walls,  $57,150. 

M.    C.    Sparks    &    Son,    Lake    Cormor4nt, 
$50,214.  . 

Tract    O    Land    Pltn..    Lake    Cormorant. 
$47,625.  ., 

J.  S.  DoUahlte,  Lake  Cormorant.  $43.1«r. 

C.  E.  Clifton.  Drawer  B,  Hernando.  $39,129. 
J.  A.  Eamheart,  Nesblt,  $38,767. 
Pldgeon  Roost  Ranch,  Memphis,  $36,02', 
Dudley  Brldgforth,  Nesblt.  $35,717. 
John  Graves,  Lake  Cormorant,  $34,440. 

A.  A.  Whltten,  Nesblt,  $32,192. 
Richard    Leatherman,    Jr.,    Robinson vpie, 

$30,853. 

mrlch  O.  Bibb,  Jr..  Tunica,  $29,290. 

D.  r.  Wilson,  lAke  Cormorant,  $28,274. 
J.  H.  Miller,  Hernando.  $26,751. 
Paul  AlllSDn.  Olive  Branch.  $26,012. 
J.  R.  Summers,  Nesblt,  $24,557. 
R.  M.  Treadway.  Hernando.  $24,448. 
George  B.  Banks.  Hernando.  $24,094. 
Milton  W.  Jones,  Hernando,  $23,175. 
Otto  Koehler.  RoblnsonvlUe.  $21,968. 
H.  H.  Hawks.  Hernando,  $21,460. 
Carthel  Todd,  Coldwater.  $21,391. 
Readus  Hudson,  Coldwater.  $20,718. 
Total  payees  In  cotinty  (30) ,  $1,438,039. 

Grenada  County 
KiMtxer  Cured  Lumber  Co..  Greenw4od. 
$43,239. 

B  A.  Little.  Holcomb,  $43,129. 
Wesley  R.  Oneal,  Duck  Hill,  $40,665. 
Paul  I*.  Gray,  Holcomb.  $31,486. 
John  M.  Uttle,  Grenada,  $27,494. 
Reginald  K.  Forrest,  Grenada.  $23,353. 
Earl  L.  Olllon.  Gore  Springs.  $21,853, 
Bobby  E.  Olllon.  Grenada.  $21,110. 
Total  payees  In  county  (8) .  $262329. 

Hancock  County 
Floyd  Wallls.  New  Orleans.  $23,199. 

Hinds  County 
Gaddls  Farms.  Inc..  Bolton.  $102,862. 
OUkens  Farms,  Inc.,  Edwards,  $92,629. 

B.  H.  Vlrden,  Jr.,  Jackson.  $57,952. 

C.  D.  Noble,  Edwards,  $56,691. 
J.  A.  Tucker,  Sr..  Estate  &  J.  A.,  Jr.,  Ut^, 

$54,897. 

C.  C.  Floyd.  Edwards,  $49,024. 

Gaddls  St  McLaxirm,  Inc..  B<Hton,  $41,41: 1. 

Robert  Mashbum.  Bolton.  $30,028. 

J.  C.  Logan.  Edwards.  $39,672. 

ward  Carraway,  UUca.  $29,302. 

J.  S..  Sr.,  J.  8.,  Jr.  &  R.  C.  Mellon,  Bolton, 
$25,890. 

Harold  Simmons.  Utlca,  $25,872. 

R.  E.  Floyd.  Edwards.  $25,828. 

Ray  R.  Cannada,  Edwards.  $35,808. 

Tom  Vlrden,  Jackson,  $24,780. 

Total  payees  In  county  (15) ,  $673,647. 


Holmes  County 

Egypt  Planting  Company.  Crugar.  $133,111. 

Wayne  Watklns.  Cruger.  $83,213. 

Lynchaeld  Planting  Company.  Tchula, 
$79,528. 

J.  E.  Cunningham,  Tchula,  $73,937. 

Stonewall  Planting  Company,  Thornton, 
$72,847. 

Pulto  Planting  Company,  Thornton, 
$65,761. 

W.  J.  Watts.  Goodman,  $64,959. 

J.  E.  Hays,  Tchula.  $64,454. 

Bardln  Reddett,  Greenwood.  $63,726. 

Paul  Wilson,  Tchula.  $63,302. 

E.  W.  Hooker,  Lexington.  $59,481. 

J.  P.  Love,  Tchula.  $58,043. 

Shotwell  Plantation,  Inc.,  Tchula,  $55,377. 

Byron  B.  Sharpe,  Tchula.  $54,494. 

Charley  Wade.  Cruger,  $54,365. 

George  D.  Wyiin,  Pickens,  $52,199. 

R.  T.  Hardeman,  Cruger.  $61,309. 

A.  B.  Archer,  Jr.,  Cruger,  $49,244. 
J.  A.  Klllebrew,  Cruger.  $47,451. 

R.  L.  Peaster  Company.  Tchula,  $46,272. 

Donald  Parrlsh,  Lexington,  $45,628. 

Graves  Planting  Company,  Tchula.  $48,559. 

H.  H.  Howard.  Cruger,  $44,024. 

James  F.  Jacks.  Thornton.  $43,190. 

Gum  Grove  Planting  Co.,  Tchula,  $42,830. 

Humphrey  Farm.  Ebeneeer,  $41,172. 

J.  A.  Barrett.  Cruger,  $38,346. 

M.  K.  Shute,  Tchula.  $37,956. 

Kedrn  Switch  Planting  Co..  Cruger.  $36,802. 

D.  C.  Conn.  Tchula.  $36,049. 
Bonanza  Plantation,  Thornton,  $34,410. 
S.  J.  Foose.  Jr.,  Tchula,  $32,088. 

W.  G.  Gwln,  Tchula,  $31,514. 

C.  R.  Logan.  Jr..  Tchula  $31,092. 
H.  F.  Flemmlng.  Cruger,  $30,368. 

J.  R.  Peaster,  Jr.  Estate,  Tchula,  $29,248. 
Prank  Gwln.  Jr.,  Tchula.  $29,167. 

E.  E.  Orellly.  Ebeneaer,  $28,128. 
Prank  A.  Jones.  Lexington,  $27,860. 
Paul  F.  McCain,  Pickens,  $26,378. 

D.  S.  Shuttleworth,  J*w;kson,  $24,100. 
N.  B.  Parrlsh.  Tchula.  $23,706. 

J.  E.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  Thornton.  $23,373. 
T.  C.  Watklns.  Cruger,  $22,493. 
W.  J.  Watts  Jr..  Goodman.  $22,116. 

E.  O.  Peterson.  Goodman.  $21,653. 

E.  I.  Harris,  Tchula,  $21,477. 
Oklahoma  Farms,  Greenwood,  $20,696. 
Annie  M.  Smith,  Thornton,  C20.683. 

F.  C.  Fleming,  Cruger,  $20,619. 
J.  E.  Mathlas.  Cruger.  $20,018. 

Total  payees  In  county  (51 ) ,  $2,244,814. 

Humphreys  County 
The  Delta  Con^any,  Belzonl,  $139,921. 
James  E.  Coleman.  Yazoo  City,  $129,906. 
C.  B.  Box  Company,  Midnight,  $107,996. 
O.  B.  Nerren,  Isola,  $86,015. 
Spencer  H.  Barret,  Belzonl,  $86,920. 
R.  D.  Hlnes,  Yazoo  City,  $78,201. 
Wm.  L.  DUlard,  Louise.  $74,411. 

B.  W.  Smith  Jr..  Louise,  $72,429. 
S.  U.  Smith.  Louis,  $72,429. 

B.  A.  Holaday  Company,  Louise,  $71,828. 

A.  B.  Jones  Jr.,  Belzonl,  $67,564. 
Halbrook  Farms,  Belzonl,  $62,089. 
R.  D.  Bearden,  Isola.  $61,958. 

T.  M.  Simmons  Jr.,  Belzonl,  $60,648. 

C.  B.  Aycock  Jr.,  Belzoni,  $58,392. 
Stoner  Farms,  Yazoo  City.  $63,066. 
Curtis  F.  Johnson,  Midnight,  $62,261. 

D.  W.  King.  Inverness,  $50,879. 
Gammons  Farm.  Belzonl,  $50,762. 
R.  P.  Halrston,  Silver  City.  $60,690. 
O.  J.  Tximer  III,  Belzoni,  $60,649. 
James  S.  Reed.  SUver  City,  $49,238. 
Jack  Cash,  BatesvUle,  $49,194. 

B.  W.  Smith  Planting  Co.,  Louise,  $47,046. 
Jones  Planting  Co.,  Tchula,  $47,042. 
Bearden  Bros.,  Isola,  $46,030. 

Irby  Turner,  Belzonl,  $46,369. 

Homer  Martin  Jr.,  Belzonl,  $44,884. 

T.  N.  Turner  Farms,  Inc.,  Belzonl,  $44,583. 

Q.  H.  Halrston  and  Son,  SUver  City,  $44,228. 

Gladstone  B.  Mortimer,  Belzonl.  $43,360. 

Rodgers  Farms.  Belzonl,  $41,965. 

R.  R.  Roberts,  Belzonl,  $41,583. 

Seward  &  Harris,  Midnight,  $41,407. 


T.  J.  Corley,  Belzonl,  $40,818. 

Edwards  Farms.  Belzonl,  $40,174. 

S  R.  Plnson.  Belzonl.  $39,626. 

Powell  Farms,  Louise,  $39,542. 

R.  P.  &  Tom  P.  EUls.  Belzonl,  $38,900. 

B.  A.  Seward,  Louise,  $37,634. 

Hillsdale  Plantation,  Yazoo  City,  $37,475. 

Rokeby  Plantation,  Yazoo  City,  $37,192. 

O.  M.  Parker,  Jr.,  Belzonl.  $37,178. 

E.  L.  Parker,  Midnight,  $36,461. 

B  A  Planting  Co.,  Louise,  $36,430. 

G.  H.  Halrston.  Jr..  Silver  City.  $36,185. 

James  R.  Walker,  Jr.,  Isola,  $35,959. 

D.  G.  Rutledge,  Louise,  $35,618. 
W.  T.  Turner,  Belzonl,  $35,654. 
T.  E.  Fouche,  Benton.  $34,632. 
Crawford  Brothers.  Isola,  $34,629. 
J.  D.  Upshaw.  Louise.  $34,127. 

R.  E.  Coleman,  Yazoo  City,  $33,099. 

James  G,  Outlaw,  Sliver  City,  $32,121. 

L.  (j.  Shelton,  Belzonl,  $31,788. 

W.  A.  Pearson,  Isola,  $31,393. 

Hollowell  Bros.,  Yazoo  City,  $31,366. 

Blue  Sack  Plantation,  Inc..  Belzonl,  $30,760. 

Fred  Champion,  Belzonl.  $30,418. 

E.  L  Nerren,  Isola.  30,087. 

S.  W.  Gardner,  Silver  City,  $30,062. 
Dave  Bobbltt.  Belzonl,  $28,363. 
W.  Denon  Braswell,  Belzonl,  $28,203. 
John  H.  Daniels,  Jr.,  Belzonl,  $27,818. 
Lcme  Star  Plantation,  BelzonJ,  $27,741. 
Del  P.  Lott,  Jr.,  Isola.  $26,853. 
Tom  Hill  and  Sons,  Isola,  $26,567. 
Mound  Lake  Plantation,  Belzonl,  $24,026. 
Royal  Plantation,  MldxUght.  $23,873. 
Wesley  W.  Hester,  Belzonl,  $23,411. 
R  &  G  Farm,  SUver  City,  $22,539. 
B.  J.  Barrier  III.  Yazoo  City,  $22,298. 
WUUam  J.  Lea,  Belzonl,  $22,049. 
R.  Y.  Wright,  Invernes,  $21,242. 
Plckell  Brothers,  Belzonl.  $21,196. 
Martin  Farms,  SUver  City,  $20,464. 
W.  A.  McMcMorrough,  Belzonl,  $20,461. 
Chllds  Brothers,  Silver  City,  $20,393. 
R.  B.  Stanley,  Isola,  $20,230. 
J.  A.  Brldgers,  Jr.,  Belzonl,  $20,194. 
W.  H.  Allen  Estate,  Belzonl,  $20,187. 
Total  payees  In  county  (81) .  $3,541,258. 

Issaquena  County 

W.  T.  Touchberry,  Glen  AUan,  $132,894. 

Bear  Kelso  Pit.,  Inc.,  Valley  Park,  $87,466. 

Levee  Pit.,  Inc..  RoUlng  Fork.  $69428. 

Issaquena  Farms  Corp..  Fltler,  $65,635. 

Loyd  M.  Helgle.  MayeravUle,  $54,062. 

Harper  R.  Myres,  MayersvUle,  $42,080. 

W.  C.  Woodruff,  Grace,  $41 ,466. 

Rudy  Pit.,  Glen  Allan,  $36324. 

W.  E.  Fleeman,  Jr.,  Valley  Park,  $30,912. 

Charles  Leon  Delaney,  Grace.  $29,537. 

Bsperenza  Pit.,  Glen  Allan,  $28,011. 

Jenny  Plantation,  Inc.,  MayersvUle,  $25,258. 

W.  I.  Robertson.  MayersvUle.  $24,147. 

L.  T.  Wade,  Rolling  Pork,  $34,044. 

W.  W.  Helgle  and  Son,  RoUlng  Pork,  $33,- 
662. 

W.  Rife  Wade.  Sr.,  Est.,  RoUlng  Fork,  $23,- 
094. 

O.  J.  Sharpe,  Madison,  $21,235. 

Total  payees  in  county  (17) ,  $738,245. 

Jefferson  Davis  County 
Hubert  Rutland.  Jayess,  $30,819. 

Jones  County 
Roscoe  Owens,  Jr.,  Olive,  $20,789. 

Lajayette  County 
R.  B.  Anderson,  Oxford,  $40,826. 
Jt  Smith.  Oxford.  $29,341. 
James  S.  Downs,  Oxford,  $34,705. 
D.  H.  Surrette,  Water  Valley,  $24,689. 
Ralph  Roy,  AbbevUle,  $22,918. 
Donald  A.  Waller,  Oxford,  $21,914. 
Walker  E.  Downs,  Oxford,  $21,069. 
Total  payees  In  county  (7) ,  $185,361. 

Lamar  County 
Agnes  M.  Claughton,  Lumberton,  $28,632. 

Leake  County 
Glen  Allen,  Carthage,  $39,904. 
Joseph  W.  Langford.  Lena,  $36,761. 
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John  H.  Evans,  Carthage.  $20,940. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $97394. 

Lee  County 
H  M.  Scruggs,  SaltUlo,  $85,434. 
H  B  Morgan.  PlantersvUle.  $29,816. 
J  C  Holland,  PlantersvUle,  $24,224. 
Earl  N.  Loftln,  Baldwyn,  $23,234. 
Joe  Bucy.  SaltUlo.  $22,917. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5) ,  $136,624. 
Leflore  County 

West  Inc.,  Sldon,  $148384. 
Annapeg  Inc.,  Mlnter  City,  $146,804. 
WUdwood  PlanUtlon,  Greenwood.  $142,178. 
Fourth     Fifths     Plantation,     Greenwood, 

$140,549.  

Race      Track      Plantation,       Greenwood, 

$124,303. 
McShan  &  Benz,  Schlater,  $123,816. 

0.  P.    Bledsoe     Pltn.    Est.,    Greenwood, 
$131,650. 

The  Brown  Farm,  Schlatw,  $119,996. 
Hobson  Gary,  Schlater,  $110,758. 
Roebuck  Plantation,  Sldon,  $106,978. 
Buckhom  Planting  Co..   Greenwood,  $07, 

860.  ,  _ 

Whlttlngton    PlanUng    Co.,    Inc.,    Green- 
wood, $93,517. 
Ruby  Planting  Co..  Money,  $87,091. 

D.  E.  Reynolds.  Jr.,  Glendora,  $87,003. 

L.  W.  Wade  Farms,  Inc.,  Greenwood.  $86,- 

750 
Joe  Pugh.  Itta  Ben-  $84341. 
Bunnymede  Plantation,  Itta  Bena,  $88382. 
King  Plantation,  Greenwood,  $82,421. 
WUUam  C.  Maloney,  Jr.,  Itta  Bena,  $81,- 

681. 
W.  H.  Morgan  and  Son,  Inc.,  Greenwood, 

$78,928. 
F.  T.  LeaveU,  Mlnter  City,  $73,460. 
Ray  Trlbble,  Money,  $70,483. 
Hugh  M.  Arant,  RulevUle,  $70,127. 
W.  J.  Roberaon,  Mlnter  City.  $66,368. 
B.  B.  Provlne.  Jr..  Greenwood,  $59,594. 

1,  T.  Mclntyre,  III,  Itta  Bena,  $69,100. 
Robert  L.  PUlow.  Greenwood.  $67,846. 
Sturdlvant  &  Bishop,  Mlnter  City,  $66,792. 

B.  G.  McOeary,  Sldon,  $56,893. 
W.  L.  Craig,  Greenwood,  $56,843. 
Landrum  &  LeaveU.  Mlnter  City.  $63,916. 
J.  Wayne  Bush.  Schlater,  $62,673. 

W.  D.  Bradford.  Itta  Bena,  $62,630. 
French  Bend  Pltn.,  Greenwood,  $52,393. 
Jeff  L.  Cole,  Greenwood,  $52,104. 

C.  L.  Patrldge,  Schlater.  $61370. 
Lake  Henry  Pltn.,  Greenwood,  $60,389. 
Hugh  A.  Warren,  III,  Sldon,  $49,490. 

Fort  Lorlng  Plantation,  Itta  Bena,  $48,639. 
Holly  Grove  Plantation,  Sldon,  $48,426. 

E.  H.  NeUl,  Greenwood,  $46,770. 

Ed  Hunter  Steele,  Morgan  City,  $46,609. 
M,  C.  TUlman.  Schlater.  $44,460. 
Hunter  Chltton   and   Co.,   Inc.,   Schlater, 
$43,602. 
James  Morgan.  Jr.,  Greenwood,  $43,464 
Hayward  Jacks,  PhUlpp.  $43,366, 
R.  T.  Wade,  Mlnter  City,  $43,138. 
Tupelo  pltn..  Greenwood.  $43,247. 
L.  L.  Walker  &  Sons,  $41,819. 
Sam  Balkln  Triist  Estate,  Schlater.  $41,761. 
B.  C.  S.  Corporation,  Mlnter  City,  $41,438. 

F.  B.  Morgan,  Jr,  Morgan  City,  $41,353. 
T.  J.  Carter,  Money,  $41,192. 
Murphey  Bros.,  Itta  Bena,  $40,710. 

Shoe  String  Plantation,  Greenwood, 
$40,046. 

W.  G.  SomervUle.  Mlnter  City,  $39,028. 

E.  D.  Strain,  Jr.,  Morgan  City,  $38,913. 

Carrie  P.  Avent  Sc  Jones,  Mlnter  City, 
$38,558. 

J.  E.  Gwln,  Jr.,  Mlnter  City,  $37,668. 

Bishop  Cottonland,  Glendora,  $36,659. 

Leo  Murphree,  Greenwood,  $36,400. 

Lamar  Makamson,  Sldon.  $36,661. 

Robert  L.  PlUow  Farms,  Inc..  Greenwood, 
$35,623. 

Lock  Eleven,  Swlftown,  $86,287. 

Glen  Burr  Plantation,  Greenwood,  $34,641. 

W.  E.  Taylor,  Greenwood,  $33,683. 

O.  C.  Branham,  Jr.,  Itta  Bena,  $33,104. 


Dudley  PUlow,  Schlater,  $32,478.  .      ^ 

Lundy  Bros..  Cruger,  $31,475. 

Prank  H.  Coleman.  Itta  Bena,  $31,363. 

Kimble  Makamson,  Morgan  City,  $31,213. 

W.  P.  Klmbrough.  Jr.,  Itta  Bena,  $31,179. 

Davis  and  Young.  Money,  $30,986. 

MBG  Farms.  Inc.  Leland,  $30,842. 

Walter  PUlow  HI,  Itta  Bena,  $30,832. 

Jerry  Falls.  Webb,  $30,771. 

Wler  Bros.,  Greenwood,  $30,432. 

Loyce  Makamson,  Sldon,  $30,394. 

L.  E.  Rowland.  Greenwood.  $30,217. 

Lake  Side  Plantation,  Itta  Bena.  $29,870. 

James  Stowers,  Itta  Bena.  $29,069. 

John  Ellis  WlUlams,  Jr.,  Morgan  City, 
$28,629. 

Wilford  R.  Webb,  Bfilnter  City,  $28,185. 

Harold  Coleman,  Schlater,  $28,007. 

N.  W.  Carver,  Jr,  BxUevlUe,  $27,458. 

Rlckswood  Planting  Co.,  Greenwood, 
$27,013. 

P.  M.  Klmbrough  III,  Morgan  City,  $26,940. 

R.  C.  Colvln,  Greenwood,  $26,480 

James  D.  Green,  Itta  Bena,  $26,085. 

Derwood  Strain,  Morgan  City,  $26,016. 

Riverside  PlanUtlon,  Sldon,  $25,940. 

Walter  Walt,  Greenwood,  $25,862. 

A.  J.  Wilson,  Sldon,  $26,610. 

James  R.  Kent,  Greenwood.  $25,606. 

Reese  Makamson,   Sldon,  $25,401. 

Black  Bros.,  Sldon,  $26372. 

H.  C.  Pleasants,  Mlnter  City,  $25,343. 

W.  C.  Haynes,  Greenwood.  $25,263. 

BaUey  and  Kinney,  Bena,  $26,060. 

WUson  and  Smith.  Glendora,  $24,871. 

E.  L.  OlUUand.  Bena,  $24,205. 

Jtitm  F.  Bratton,  Bena,  $23,684. 

Gleeeon  and  Jones,  Schlater,  $23,494. 

Rex  Makamson,  Bena,  $23,244. 

John  Barlola.  Itta  Bena,  $22,646. 

J.  A.  Bennett.  Itta  Bena.  $22,567. 

C.  J.  Hammond,  Itta  Bena,  $22,391. 

Black  Cat  Pltg.  Co.,  Cruger,  $22301. 

Mike  KeUy,  Itta  Bena,  $23>44. 

A.  H.  Beckham,  Swlftown,  $23,103. 
C.  S.  Ware,  Sldon,  $21,619. 

Jodie  Bearon.  Drew,  $21,209. 

Don  Corley,  Sldon,  $20,887. 

James  Holeman,   RulevUle,  $20,304. 

Total  payees  In  county  (114) ,  $6,601,202. 

Lincoln  County 
C.  C.  Clark,  Ruth,  $44,093. 

Lowndes  County 
James  C.  Richards,  Caledonia,  $43,622. 
GUmer  Plantation.  Columbus,  $33,064. 
Saimders  B.  Carson,  Columbus,  $33,042. 

B.  E.  Aldrldge,  Caledonia,  $26,766. 
Gene  D.  HolUman.  Caledonia.  $23,661. 
Trenton  Sheffield,  Columbus.  $21,610. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $181,668. 

Madison  County 

J.  D.  Rankin,  Canton,  $134,600. 
Bozeman  Farms,  Inc.,  Flora,  $114,187. 
George  H.  Moore,  Canton,  $76,414. 
S.  C.  Dulaney  &  Son,  Canton,  $74,049. 
Ben  H.  Strlbllng,  Canton,  $69,127. 
M.  S.  Cox,  Jr.,  Madison,  $55,789. 
Thomas  L.  James.  Canton,  $66,646. 
E.  D.  Mansell.  Pickens,  $54,813. 
Charlie  WilUams,  Canton.  $44,129. 
W.  8.  Patrick,  Canton,  $42,423. 

E.  K.  Bardln,  Flora,  $41,807. 
Julius  Edgar.  Flora.  $40,904. 

J.  R.  Tate,  Kathy  Circle.  Canton,  $36,632. 

Roy  E.  Tate,  Canton,  $33,272. 

James  A.  Cook.  Canton,  $32,303. 

A.  B.  &  W.  ManseU.  Canton,  $30,307. 

J.  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  Madison.  $29,234. 

George  Helndl.  Jr.,  Canton,  $27,974. 

BUly  McMuUen,  Pickens,  $37383. 

L.  A.  MlUsaps,  Jr.,  Canton,  $27360. 

J.  E.  Richardson,  Sr.,  Rldgeland,  $26,066. 

BUly  Ray  Strlbllng,  Canton,  $25,719. 

Linn  Hart,  Canton,  $24,645. 

Carl  Murphy,  Canton,  $23,768. 

Robert  WlUls,  Flora,  $23,262. 

A.  W.  Hardy,  Jr.  &  St..  Canton,  $38,113. 

F.  C.  Tyner.  Canton,  $32361. 
James  Stewart,  Pickens,  $20,643. 


Clyde  Edwards,  Canton,  $20,403. 
Donald  J.  PoweU.  Rldgeland.  $30,336. 
C.  H.  Galloway,  Canton,  $20369. 
Total  payees  In  county  (31),  $1388.654. 

ilarion  County 

W.  E.  Walker,  Jr.,  Columbia,  $26,826. 

Marshall  County 
Howard  Carpenter,  Moscow,  $61,626. 
L.  E,  Devore,  BoasvUle.  $69,093. 
OdeU  J.  Wilson,  HoUy  Springs,  $60,130. 
Johnny  Taylor,  HoUy  Springs,  $51,140. 
McClatchy  &   Son,   Red   Banks,   $45,410. 
John  L.  Lofln,  Mt.  Pleaaant,  $44330. 
Byron  Hurdle,  Lamar.  $42,366. 
Jack  McClatchy,  Bed  Banks,  $41319. 
C.  B.  Robinson,  Waterford,  $40378. 
•Rjm  C.  Lacey,  HoUy  Springs,  $32,766. 
Everett  EdUn,  Waterford,  $32,731. 
Hugh  McClatchy,  Red  Banks.  $31,760. 
Russell  G.  Houston.  HoUy  Springs,  $31326. 
J.   W.  Cocke,  Holly  Springs,  $30300. 
J.  M.  Aah,  HoUy  Springs,  $30313. 
Jobe  Whaley,  Potu  Camp,  $27,015. 
Artie  Edlln.  Waterford,  $26327. 
Wayne  Briscoe,  Red  Banks,  $26,038. 
Freddie  J<*in*on,  HoUy  Springs.  $25346. 
Richard    Carrlngton,    ColUervlUe,    $36,551. 
Janle  C.  Hxirdle,  Mt.   Pleasant,  $36360. 
Jeston  Bolden,  Ashland,  $24,861. 
Steven  Hurdle,  Lamar.  $34,463. 
Hargls  Hurdle,  HoUy  Springs,  $34,161. 
C.  S.  Hurdle,  Moscow,  $24,071. 
Edgar  Lee  Bolden.  HoUy  Springs,  $23360. 
Egbert  Jones,  HoUy  Springs,  $23,642. 
WaUaoe  Briscoe,  Holiey  Springs,  $23337. 
Chester  Hurdle,  Lamar.  $22,076. 
Marvin  St.  John,  Byhalla,  $21,837. 
Guy  K.  Shaw,  Waterford,  $20,744. 
WUUam  S.  Payne,  Holly  Springs,  $30,468. 
Total  payees  In  county  (33),  $1,046386. 

Monroe  County 
Sid  T.  Sanders,  HamUton,  $68378. 
Fay  Nevlns,  HamUton,  $36,647. 
Richard  S.  Cole.  Amory,  $32,709. 
Frank  R.  MlUender,  Aberdeen,  $31,538. 
Thomas  E.  MlUender,  Aberdeen,  $30333. 
Fred  BeU,  Atwrdeen,  $30356. 
Robert  C.  Stovall,  Columbus.  $28,727. 
Delmer  HoUoway,  Hamilton,  $27356. 
Lee  H.  Harrington,  Aberdeen,  $25,486. 
L.  C.  Sanders,  Hamilton,  $22,582. 
W.  B.  Watklns,  Aberdeen,  $22362. 
Joe  E.  Camathan.  Okolona,  $22,315. 
Total  payees  In  county  (12) ,  $360,767. 

Montgomery  County 
Melvln  W.  Kirk,  Duck  HUl,  $33,989. 
Sidney  Branch,  Winona,  $31,614. 
James  W.  Latham,  Winona,  $21,033. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $86,635. 

JVoiubcc  County 

E.  P.  Nunn  and  Co.,  Shuqualak,  $170,218. 
Circle  M  Ranch,  Inc.,  Paulette,  $49373. 
Valley  Farm.  Blgbee  VaUey,  $38,033. 
Ralph  Spurgeon,  Jr.,  Clifton vlUe,  $20,177. 
A.  B.  Stevens.  Jr.,  Macon,  $27,803. 
Paula  M.  Robertson,  BrooksvUle,  $23,816. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $338,618. 

Panola  County 

W.  S.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Como,  $67,126. 
J.  H.  Magee  &  Sons,  BatesvUle,  $63,312. 
Donald  Bartlett,  Como,  $52,172. 
Robert  McMiUan,  BatesvlUe,  $46386. 
Hays  Bros,  tt  HaU,  Sardls,  $45,523. 

F.  F.  Lunceford  Farms,  Inc.,  BatesvUle, 
$44,865. 

Raymond  Blrdsong.  BatesvUle,  $40,726. 

W.  P.  Lemaster,  SardU,  $38,082. 

M.  H.  Sumner  or  C.  N.  Sumner,  Como, 
$37358. 

Crenshaw  Bros.  Inc.,  Crenshaw,  $35,064. 

Short  Brothers,  Crenshaw,  $35,638. 

Whltworth  Farms  Inc.,  BatesvUle,  $36,437. 

Alton  MUam,  BatesvUle,  $34,707. 

David  Roes  Craig,  BatesvUle,  $31,517. 

Clarence  Taylor,  Como,  $30,664. 

Maury  R.  Harris  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Sledge,  $30,- 
061. 

Marlon  K.  Short,  Sledge,  $20301. 
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James  Montleth.  Batesvllle.  |28,1M. 

Dave  Pointer,  Como.  ^8.030. 

Estate  of  Fred  Taylor,  St..  Como,  $27,870. 

Leon  Crlgler,  Crenshaw,  $28,120. 

Hoaey  White,  BatesyUle.  (26.880. 

Evander  Smith,  Como,  $25,190. 

Taylor  Bros.,  Clarksdale,  $25,017. 

W.  D.  Craig,  Como,  $24,955. 

Emily  J.  Pointer,  Como,  $24,905. 

E.  C.  Darby,  Enid.  $24,406. 

H.  a.  Short,  Sardla,  $24,304. 

Triple  H.  Farm,  Como,  $23,780. 

Curtis  McNemar,  Como,  $23,394. 

Sanford  McNemar,  Sardls,  $21,787. 

Tom  Pugh,  BatesvlUe,  $21,302. 

V.  R.  Sanford,  Como.  $20,931. 

Otis  Jenkins,  Sardls,  $20,726. 

Derryal  Glen  Gates,  BatesvUle,  $20,709. 

W.  S.  Hamer,  Dyersburg.  $20,690. 

James  W.  Sorrells,  Batesvllle,  $20,423. 

Total  payees  In  covmty  (37) ,  $1,178,101. 

Pearl  River  County 
Robert  Tonner.  Bogalusa,  $34,952. 
Pearl   River  Plantation,   Inc.,   PoplarvUe, 
$34,952. 

Ourr  Tung  Corp.,  PoplarvUle,  $27,496. 
Thom.  H.  Oconner.  PoplarvUle,  $25,800. 
L.  O.  Crosby,  Jr..  Picayune,  $24388. 
Total  payees  in  county  (5) ,  $147,807. 

QuitTTUin  County 
John  B.  Ford,  Darling.  $108,893. 

0.  H.  Barker,  Marks.  $83,126. 
L.  J.  Bturksdale,  Marks,  $80,096. 
Self  &  Co.,  Marks,  $79,741. 
P.  M.  B.  Self  Estate,  Marks,  $79,269. 
P.  R.  Tralnor,  Lambert,  $73,207. 
Ben  E.  Piaman,  Darling,  $69,434. 
Oarmon  Farm.  Marks,  $64,146. 
Poeey  Mound  Planting  Co.,  Marks,  $60,667. 
Thomas  B.  Barnes,  Darling,  $67,308. 
Joe  L.  Davidson.  Sledge,  $57,288. 
Wise   Bros.,   Jonestown.   $66,836. 
H.  T.  Plttman,  Marks,  $62,497. 
Arthur  Pulmer,  Marks.  $60,460. 
Fletcher  8.  Haynes,  Lambert,  $49,698. 
Belen  Planting  Co.,  Marks.  $48,911. 
C.  W.  Denton,  Belen,  $48,896. 
T.  C.  Potts,  Crenshaw,  $48,619. 
K.  Q.  Vance,  Jr.,  Vance,  $48,359. 
Buckskin  Plantation,  Lambert,  $47,984. 
Joe  E.  Benson,  Marks,  $46,216. 
Miss.      Penitentiary      Board,      Parchmin, 

$43,676. 
Noel  Wlltoorn,  Lambert,  $42,663. 
Lent  E.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Batesvllle,  $42,600. 
Starr  Farm.  Sledge,  $42,116. 

1.  L.  Henry,  Darling,  $41,320. 
McBrlde  Planting  Co.,  Vance,  $40,716. 
Echo  Planting  Co.,  Vance,  $40353. 
CUfton  Planting  Co..  Vance,  $39300. 
F.  R.  Wright,  Jr.,  Lambert.  $39,007. 
L.  M.  Green,  Jr.,  Lambert,  $38,864. 
Shannon  Planting  Co.,  Vance,  $37M1. 
Bob  Crenshaw,  Crenshaw,  $36,670. 
Cotton  Dixie  Stames,  Webb,  $38,834. 
B.  O.  Tedford  &  Sons,  Lyon,  $36,330. 
T.  C.  Haley,  Vance,  $35,868. 
Allen    Est.    &    T.    O.    Powell,    Clarksdile, 

$36,291. 

A.  L.  King,  Jr.,  Vance,  $34366. 
L.  P.  Butler  est.,  Belen,  $34,837. 

B.  H.  Cobb,  Lambert,  $32,668. 
Thomas  A.  Harris,  Lyon,  $32343. 
CUfford  Cobb,  Jr.,  Lambert,  $31,719. 
Fred  Bailey,  Lambert,  $31,689. 
B.  D.  Mason,  Clarksdale,  $30,498. 
H.  W.  Howze,  Jr.,  Sledge.  $30,427. 
Hubert  Haynes,  Lambert,  $29,756. 
V.  L.  BoweU,  Coahoma,  $29,683. 
E.  H.  Anderson,  Lambert,  $29,435. 
James  A.  Jackson,  Darling,  $29,062. 
Hubert  L.  Respess,  Lambert,  $28,060. 
O.  B.  Slgler,  Crenshaw,  $27,332. 
J.  E.  Furr,  Jr..  Lyon,  $26,785. 
Wadllngton  Bros.,  Sledge,  $26338. 
Smith  Planting  Company,  Clarksdale,  $$6 

330. 

Gordon  Farms,  Sledge,  $25,421. 
V.  A.  Furr,  Jr.,  Marks,  $25,015. 
Jim  Gordon,  Sledge,  $24,766. 


N.  H.  Sutton,  Lambert,  $24326. 

Victor  Bailey,  Lambert,  $23,111. 

Mark  N.  Ham,  Lyon.  $23,040. 

W.  A.  Gee,  Marks,  $22,953. 

O.  A.  DavU,  Jr.,  Marks,  $22,876. 

Essex  Planting  Company,  Sledge,  $22,677. 

Richard  ShcIUnan.  Lambert,  $22,438. 

C.  L.  Mills,  Coahoma.  $20,201. 

Total  payees  In  county  (66) ,  $2,707,696. 

Rankin  County 
J.  W.  Patrick,  Jr.,  Brandon,  $41,601. 
Paul  Cross,  Pelahatchle,  $27,483. 
J.  B.  WllllaJtnson  Brandon,  $23,478. 
Tommy  Long,  Brandon,  $22,910. 
Ray  Gordon,  Florence,  $20,826. 
J.  D.  McKay,  Pelahatchle,  $20,774. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $156,972. 

Scott  County 
DanR.  Boyce,  Pelahatchle,  $24,992. 

Sharkey  County 
Pantherburn  Co.,  Pantherburn,  $236,216. 
Murphy  Jones,  Nltta  Yuma.  $145,612. 
Cameta  Planatatlon,  Inc.,  AngtUlla,  $122,- 

638. 

H.  O.  Carpenter,  Rolling  Fork.  $112,125. 
Little  Panther  Plantation,  Leland,  $110,046. 
Raymond  Brown  and  J.  M.  Brown,  AnguUla, 
$86382. 

M.  C.  Ewlng  Co.,  Inc.,  AnguUla,  $81,481. 

Moore  Planting  Co.,  Inc.,  Cary,  $76,999. 

Carter  Brothers.  Rolling  Pork.  $76,449. 

Baconla  Plantation,  Inc.,  Cary,  $76,184. 

Powers  Company.  Inc.,  Cary,  $72,621. 

Evanna  Plantation,  Inc.,  Cary,  $66,741. 
Reality     Plantation,     Inc.,    Rolling    Fork, 
$66,568. 
Lynndale  PlanUng  Co..  Inc.,  Cary,  $64,478. 

Martin  Planting  Co.,  Inc.,  AnguUla,  $63,840. 

James  A.  Boykln,  Delta  City,  $61361. 

S.  M.  Montgomery,  Rolling  Fork,  $60,312. 

G.  C.  Cortright.  Rolling  Pork.  $54,458. 

Council  Bend.  Inc..  Rolling  Fork.  $60,421. 

Greer  Incorporated.  AnguUla.  $60339. 
Rebekah  Fields  BUly  Fields,  RoUlng  Pork, 
$47,700. 

Charles  Kline,  AnguUla,  $45,444. 
r'Patton  Planting  Co.,  Nltta  Yiuna,  $45,313. 

Darden   Company,  Inc.,   Onward,   $44,766. 

JuneiF.  Grundfest,  Cary,  $44,562. 

Loufte  Planting  Co.,  Louise,  $40,183. 

Grosvenor  Farms,  Inc.,  Holly  Bluff,  $38,089. 

Kelso     Plantation,     Inc.,     RoUlng     Fork, 
$37,760. 

Touchberry     and     Quarm.     Glen     AUan, 
$36,406. 

Neff  Farms.  Inc..  HoUandale.  $35,424. 

A.  B.  Williams,  Jr.,  Delta  City,  $34,443. 

T.  W.  Harris,  Cary,  $32,081. 

Ben  Lamensdorf,  Cary,  $30,672. 

Pat  R.  Dunaway,  RoUlng  Pork,  $30,199. 

McKlnney  and  Son,  Angullla,  $30,089. 

Dudley  Moore,  Rolling  Pork,  $30,057. 

W.  A.  Chase,  Rolling  Pork,  $29,932. 

CUnkscales  Bros.,  Hollandale,  $29,840. 

Sojamax,  Inc..  Rolling  Pork,  $28,430. 

Shlloh    Plantation,    Inc..     RoUlng    Pork. 
$28,268. 

A.  B.  Williams,  Delta  City,  $27,754. 

Robert  H.  Moses,  Cary,  $27,143. 

Carl  Dunaway,  Inc.,  Angullla,  $26,531. 

8.  W.  Bennett,  Angullla,  $26,194. 

W.  E.  Patterson.  Jr..  Delta  City.  $26,945. 

G.  M.  Baggett,  RoUlng  Fork,  $24,872. 

Boykln  and  Patterson,  Delta  City,  $24,258. 

Egremont  Plantation,  Cary,  $23,893. 

Omega     Plantation     Inc.,     Rolling    Pork, 
$22,522. 

Charles  Huff,  Holly  Bluff,  $22,021. 

Savery  Farms,  Inc.,  Holly  Bluff,  $20,472. 

Total  payees  In  county  (51) ,  $2,724,614. 
Smith   County 

Homer  Rutland,  Mt.  Olive,  $67,628. 

CUnton  Phlpps,  Taylorsvllle,  $37,780. 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $106,408. 
Sunflower  County 

Parchman  Farms,  Parchman,  $461,164. 

Eastland      PlantatioQ      Inc.,      DoddsvlUe, 
$164,048. 

Duncan  Farms  Inc.,  Inverness,  $147,298. 


BUlups  Pltn.  Inc.,  Indlanola,  $142,026. 
J.  Levlngston,  Est.  Inc.,  RulevlUe,  $136,724. 
KeUy  R.  Mahan,  Drew,  $118382. 
WUllam  M.  Pitta,  Indlanola.  $108374. 
AUen  &  Brashler  Pltg.  Co..  Indlanola, 
$106,067. 

W.  E.  Austin,  Indlanola.  $97,834. 
W.  D.  Patterson,  Rome.  $97,739. 
Frank  T.  Brumfleld,  Inverness,  $87,174. 
Dick  Barrett.  Indlanola,  $86,760. 
Llpe  Farms  Inc.,  Indlanola,  $86,667. 
W.  D.  Simmons,  Indlanola,  $84,314. 
H.  T.  Bonds,  Shelby,  $83,434. 
J.  M.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Inverness,  $83,163. 
Pecan  GH-ove  Pltn.,  Indlanola,  $81,832. 
P.  H.  B.  Inc.,  Indlanola,  $81,414. 
BlUy  Joe  Waldrup,  Drew,  $70,407. 
Fletcher  Brothers,  Indlanola,  $78,404. 
Garrard  Est,  Indlanola,  $77,982. 
W.  L.  Prlchard,  Inverness,  $77,727. 
J  B.  Balrd,  Inverness,  $77,417. 
Pauline  V.  Adair,  DoddsvlUe,  $75367. 
P.  &  C.  Planting  Co.,  Drew,  $73,343. 
Kansas     Plantation     Inc.,     Holly     Ridge, 
$73336. 

Pitta  Pltg.  Co.  Inc.,  Indlanola,  $69,593. 
BLay  Planting  Co.,  Indlanola,  $66,926. 
Polndexter  Brothers,  Inverness,  $66,838. 
Holly    Ridge    Planting    Co.,    Holly    Ridge, 
$66,098. 

Rubye  Morgan  &  Sons,  Sunflower,  $65372. 
Brewer  Morgan,  Sunflower,  $64,509. 
Shurden  and  Owens,  Drew,  $64,493. 
Carl  T.  Harklns,  Cleveland,  $63,387. 
W.  C.  Chrlsco,  Tutwller,  $60364. 
Phillip  Fratesl,  Indlanola,  $60,336. 
R.M.  &  C.H.  McClatchy.  Indlanola.  $68,932. 
J.  H.  HIU,  Indlanola,  $68,876. 
H.  P.  Watson,  Lexington,  $57,063. 
P.  L.  Tlndall,  Indlanola,  $56,404. 
P.  E.  MltcheU.  Rome.  $55,653. 
Lucy  B.  Hill,  Rome,  $55,649. 
St.  Rest  Plantation  Inc.,  Holly  Ridge,  $66,- 
414. 

H.  T.  Miller  Pltg.  Co.  Inc.,  Drew,  $55,127. 
J.  P.  Fisher,  Jr.,  Sunflower,  $54,503. 
W.  O.  Shurden,  Drew,  $64,030. 
Douglas  MaUette,  Indlanola,  $64,024. 
Dyche  Plantation,  Inc.,  BUlne,  $63,706, 
A.  K.  Maxwell,  Moorhead,  $61,887. 
J.  L.  HaU,  Indlanola,  $50302. 
W.  O.  Shvirden,  Inc.,  Drew,  $49,871. 
N.  H.  McMath.  Isola.  $49338. 
Ethel  Lyon.  Shaw.  $48,769. 
J.  A.  Ely,  Jr.,  Shaw,  $47320. 
Mike  B.  Fratesl,  Leland,  $47,055. 
J.  S.  Parker,  Jr.,  Sunflower.  $46,762. 
Brashler  Allen,  Indlanola,  $46,570. 
Bruce  Brumfleld.  Inverness.  $46,481. 
H.  W.  King,  Drew,  $46326. 
Bobby  Clark,  Drew .$46376. 
Allen  Brothers.  Indlanola,  $46,176. 
W.  E.  Jefcoat,  DoddsvlUe,  $46,139. 
Jones  Brothers,  Inverness,  $45,391. 
Maury  Mclntyre,  Jr.,  DoddsvUle,  $45,098. 
P.   Myers  ni  &  R.  B.   Myers,  areenvUle, 
$44,328. 

A.  E.  Schuyler.  Shelby,  $44371. 
C.  W.  Barrett,  Indlanola,  $44,241. 
Patterson  Brothers,  Merlgold,  $43,961. 
W.  E.  Lamastus,  Jr.,  Drew,  $43,698. 
R.  K.  Clark,  Drew,  $43,617. 
Louis  MlUen,  Drew,  $43,582. 
Leroy  Anthony,  Indlanola,  $43,467. 
W.  T.  Skelton,  Indlanola,  $43,346. 
W.    D.    Marlow    III    and    Son,    RulevUle. 
$42,428. 
J.  D.  Pennebaker,  Isola,  $42,404. 
Robert  MuUlns,  Blaine,  $41,995. 
J.  T.  McGregor,  Indlanola,  $41 .685. 
Lake  O.  Llndsey,  DoddsvUle,  $41,635. 
C.  S.  Simmons,  Jr.,  Inverness,  $41,621. 
A.  E.  Moody,  Drew,  $41353. 
George  C.  Scrogglns,  Balrd,  $41,234. 
P.  T.  Clark  and  Son,  RulevlUe,  $41,149. 
J.  B.  Falling,  Indlanola,  $41,142. 
Win  A.  Price,  Inverness,  $40,602. 
Dar  Bayou  Pltg.  C^.,  Drew,  $40,142. 
O.  A.  McGregor.  Inverness.  $39,817. 
Parker  Planting  Co..  Drew.  $39,787. 
James  Bradshow.  Sunflower.  $39,781. 
Max  A.  Hodges.  Indlanola,  $39,587. 
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V.  E.  Lester.  Isola,  $39,043. 
Robert  Barnett,  Indlanola,  $38,051. 
W.  H  Balrd,  Indlanola,  $38,654. 
Hugh  Medders,  Shaw,  $38,085. 
BUly  Brewer,  Inverness,  $36,046. 
L  A.  Safley,  Rome,  $37,729. 
J  R  Dockery,  Cleveland.  $37,704. 
Joseph  A.  Oglesby,  Jr.,  Indlanola,  $37301. 
Orlttman  and  Adams,  Drew,  $37,316. 
L.  D.  McCoy,  Jr.,  Drew,  $37354. 
Hugh  G.  Fisher,  Indlanola,  $37344. 
Lakewood.  Inc.,  Inverness,  $36,977. 
p.  T.  Clark,  RulevUle,  $36,877. 
Jack  Griffith,  Sunflower,  $36,426. 
W  T.  Tlmbs,  Jr.,  Moorhead,  $36,112. 
McWlUlams  &  Pyron,  Holly  Ridge  $35376. 
Oorden  Dement,  Indlanola,  $35,952. 
Sidney  Shxirden,  Drew,  $35,838. 
Roberts  Brothers,  Moorhead,  $35,813. 
J.  W.  Stowers,  Inverness.  $35,308. 
John  Brewer  Reed,  Inverness,  $35,232. 
Hubert  Robertson.  Indlanola,  $35,067. 
Louis  Fratesl,  Leland,  $34,586. 
BrasweU  Farms,  Shaw,  $34,390. 
George    L.    Sc    Charles    W.    Evans,   Boyle, 
$34337. 
H.  C.  Eastland,  DoddsvUle,  $34,083. 
Miller  Bros.,  RulevUle,  $33,852. 
Jessie  RusseU,  Itta  Bena,  $33,574. 
George  W.  Bowles,  Inverness,  $33,381. 
E.  E.  Shurden,  Drew,  $32,544. 
J.  C.  Haney,  Drew,  $32,446. 
Carl  M.  Prewltt,  Benolt,  $31357. 
Prlchard  Brothers,  Inverness,  $31,  695. 
James  L.  Beckham,  Inverness,  $31,585. 
Glenn  McCoy,  Clarksdale,  $31,543. 
W.  B.  Lovett,  RulevlUe,  31,480. 
Dodd  Brothers,  Sunflower,  $31,327. 
BerryhUl  Bros.  Pltg.  Co.,  Rome.  $30,021. 
Mrs.  Naimle  S.  Parks,  Drew,  $30,383. 
Clro  Noblle.  Moorhead.  $30,279. 
W.  C.  Lester,  Inverness,  $29,798. 
George  E.  Balrd.  Jr..  Inverness.  $29,291. 
J.  W.  Baker.  Indlanola,  $29,182. 
C.  P.  McGraw,  DoddsvlUe,  $29,081. 
Thomas  B.  Glvens,  Cleveland,  $28,838. 
Black  Bayou  Pltn.,  Inc.,  Inverness,  $28,432. 

A.  C.  Ttdmore,  Sr.,  Merlgold,  $28,402. 
PoweU  Poe,  Indlanola,  $28,066. 
Charles  E.  Boyer,  Jr.,  Indlanola,  $27318. 
Fred  V.  Jones,  Inverness,  $27,545. 

T.  E.  Cooper,  Shaw,  $27,514. 
W.  E.  Coleman  &  Son,  Drew,  $27,396. 
Earl  W.  Plttman.  Sunflower.  $26,799. 
C.  T.  Ellis,  Indlanola,  $26,793. 
Harris  Russell,  Moorhead,  $26,791. 
Parker    Bros.    &    Cummins,    Inc.,    Drew, 
$26,626. 
Jim  Muzzi,  Shaw,  $26323. 

B.  R.  Ammons,  Inverness,  $26,305. 

B.  N.  Marlow  Est.,  RulevlUe,  $26,279. 
Roy  &  John  Dlckerson,  Drew,  $26,232. 
David  Woods,  Drew,  $25,897. 

C.  K.  Plsackerly,  Jr..  Sunflower,  $25,751. 
Herman  Guest,  Drew,  $25,610. 

Ted  Borodofsky,  RulevUle,  $25,381. 
Curtis  A.  Smith  Farming  Co.,  Drew,  $26,303. 
WlUlam  L.  Ervln,  Inverness,  $25,096. 
E.  A.  Stansel,  Jr.,  RulevlUe,  $24,972. 
Tommy  Ellis,  Shaw,  $24,787. 

A.  W.   Shurden,  Drew,  $24,578. 
J.  B.  Lee,  Indlanola,  $24,490. 

J.  R.  Martin,  Indlanola,  $24,403. 
Watts  Planting  Co..  RulevUle,  $24,273. 
James  Simpson,  Shaw,  $24352. 
Bobby  Joe  Sykes,  Indlanola,  $24310. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Inverness,  $24,151. 

B.  &  L.  Farm,  RiUesvllle,  $24,783. 
Howard  L.  Grlttman,  Jr.,  Drew,  $23,766. 
Odell   Mustaln,  Indlanola,  $23,742. 

T.  A.  Murtagh,  Moorhead,  $23,427. 
H.  I.  Clark,  DoddsvUle,  $23,407. 
P.  K.  McGregor,  Inverness,  $23,400. 
W.  D.  Balrd,  Inverness,  $23,349. 

A.  E.  B.  Brltt,  Indlanola,  $23,192. 
Pitta,  Pitts  &  Pate,  Moorhead,  $23,145. 

J.  O.  and  H.  C.  Eastland,  DoddsvUle,  $a»r 
976.  ; 

Tommy  Hall,  Indlanola,  $22,952.     ^ »-' 

C.  R.  Skelton,  Indlanola,  $22,798.    *^ 

B.  L.  Kirk,  DoddsvlUe,  $22,687. 

R.  J.  Vanlandlngham,  Inverness,  $32,616. 


Robert  EUand  Farms,  Drew,  $22346. 
V.  A.  Johnson  Co.,  Indlanola,  $21,737. 
W.  E.  Wright,  Tutwller,  $21,710. 
Hyman  Turner,  RiUevUle,  $21,699. 
Sterling  Dugger,  RulevlUe,  $21,677. 
J.  R.  Stlnson.  Moorhead,  $21,619. 
George  J.  Rice,  Indlanola,  $21,198. 
J.  P.  Barbour  n.  Indlanola.  $20,900. 
Edward  M.  Lyon,  Shaw,  $20,748. 
G.  W.  Moody,  Drew,  $20,737. 
N.  S.  Toler,  Inverness,  $20,717. 
Robert  Doty  Mallette,  Indlanola,  $20,708. 
J.  J.  Stevens,  Tutwller,  $20,643. 
John  Burrell,  RulevUle,  $20,528. 

D.  R.  Mallette,  Cleveland,  $20,604. 
Everett  WUllams,  Moorhead,  $20,437. 
Cleveland  S.  Jones,  Inverness,  $20,364. 
H.  M.  Allison,  Sunflower,  $20,328. 
Prank  Mlxon,  Drew,  $20306. 

Ottls  H.  Reed,  Drew,  $20321. 

M.  G.  Walker,  Cleveland.  $20,133. 

Fletcher  Clark,  RulevlUe,   $20,110. 

J.  B.  Sykes,  Jr.,  Indlanola,  $20,060. 

Total  payees  In  County  (201) ,  $9,112370. 

Tallahatchie  County 
Mike  P.  Sturdlvant.  Glendora.  $114,514. 
Hoparka  PlanUtlon,  Sumner,  $102,728. 

E.  C.  Fedrlc.  Glendora,  $98372. 
E.  D.  Graham,  Sumner,  $95,383. 
M.  T.  Hardy,  Webb,  $95,104. 

A.  A.  Mabus.  PhlUpp.  $92,937. 

J.  L.  HIU  &  Co..  Webb.  $90,839. 

Cotton  Dixie,  Inc.,  Webb,  $85,183. 

TvTlllght  Planting  Co.,  Glendora,  $80,599. 

Equen  Planting  Co.,  Mlnter  City,  $80,386. 

T.  C.  Buford,  Glendora,  $78307. 

Ralph  T.  Hand.  Jr..  Glendora.  $77,611. 

Jerry  Palls,  Webb.  $76,832. 

Rainbow  Planting  Co.,  Webb.  $74,723. 

Triple  M  Planting  Co.,  Sumner,  $73,746. 

S.  M.  PeweU  &  Co.,  Vance,  $70,044. 

Evans  Townes  Plantation.  Mlnter  City, 
$69,764. 

Frank  &  Dorothy  Sturdlvant.  Mlnter  City, 
$69,028. 

Mltchener  Farms,  Inc.,  Sumner,  $67,466. 

H.  T.  Bond,  Jr.,  Shelby,  $64,073. 

R.  W.  Mabry,  TutwUer,  $61,009. 

Benford  Brown,  Charleston,  $60,939. 

Martha  B.  Lowe.  Glendora.  $80,687. 

Frank  Sayle,  Charleston,  $60,121. 

James  Brothers,  Charleston,  $57,569. 

T.  B.  Abbey,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Webb,  $57,064. 

Friendship  Road,  Inc..  Sumner.  $66,418. 

John  W.  Sherman,  Enid,  $53,996. 

J.  Noel  Reed,  Greenwood,  $49,359. 

PhU  Thornton,  III,  TutwUer,  $48,463. 

M.  S.  Dale,  Greenwood,  $48,176. 

Murphey  &  Hardy.  Inc..  Sumner,  $47,367. 

J.  C.  Hardy,  Charleston,  $44,116. 

U.  L.  McMUlan.  Mlnter  City,  $43,764. 

Billy  G.  Plautt.  Swan  Lake.  $43,759. 

Murphey  Plantation.  Tlppo,  $42,891. 

Jack  G.  Plautt,  Swan  Lake,  $42,279. 

D.  A.  Tubbs,  Sumner,  $42,249. 

Ray  Roberson  Farm,  Inc.,  Phlllpp,  $39,966. 

Bailey  Brake  Farm,  Charleston,  $39,109. 

Herbert  Rice,  Webb.  $38,070. 

WlUlam  Trlbble,  Charleston,  $37350. 

PaiU  Melton,  Tutwller,  $36,727. 

Mike  Portenberry,  Sumner,  $36,025. 

Melton  Bros.,  Tutwller,  $35,973. 

Caabum  Bros.,  Sumner,  $35,180. 

Steve  Worley,  Sumner,  $35,171. 

C.  S.  Rankin,  Sumner,  $36,008. 

Wesley  Wolfe,  Charleston,  $34,470. 

Don  AUlson.  CasclUa.  $33,600. 

Margaret  M.  NOTman,  Cleveland,  $33,440. 

W.  A.  Worsham.  Charleston,  $33,132. 

Bilbo  Pennington,  Vance.  $32,324. 

Thornton.  Inc.,  Tutwller,  $32336. 

Gene  T.  Fleming,  Mlnter  City,  $30,770. 

C.  E.  Waldr^^p.  Drew,  $30,425. 

B.  A.  Marley,  Sumner.  $29,639. 

Greenfleld  Pltg.  Co.,  TutwUer,  $29,551. 

J.  J.  Webb,  Jr.,  Siminer,  $29397. 

G.  C.  Trout,  Charleston,  $29345. 

Joe  T.  Wolfe,  CascUla,  $29,062. 

Ernest  Brasher,  Jr.,  CasclUa,  $28,461. 

R.  E.  Seawrtght,  Glendora,  $27,986. 

G.  B.  WlUlams,  Drew,  $27,772. 


Frank  B.  Swearengen,  PhlUpp,  $27,417. 
Maggie  W.  McLellan,  Charleston,  $26,985. 
Davis  Bros.,  CasclUa,  $26,928. 
J.  W.  House,  Enid,  $26,810. 
Jim  Pennington.  Webb,  $26,762. 
Mlkoma  Grain,  Inc.,  Charleston,  $26,679. 
Bend  Plantation,  Swan  Lake,  $2J338. 
W.  W.  Pearson,  Webb,  $26,314. 
Dry  Bayou  Planting  Co.,  Vance,  $26,098. 
W.  C.  Vinson.  Webb,  $25,951. 
Billy  Heath,  PhlUpp,  $25,168. 
Kllett    Sc    Sandlfer    Farms,    Charleston. 
$24,713. 

Raymond  Roberson,  Charleston,  $24,466. 

Edward  Dyess,  Webb,  $24,191. 

W.  D.  Newton,  Enid,  $24,166. 

Strlder  Bros.,  Charleston,  $24,068. 

B  &  S  Planting  Co.,  Inc.,  Glendora,  $33,932. 

James  Brown.  Charleston.  $23,849. 

WlUlam  H.  Morrow,  Webb,  $23,242. 

Tom  Rice.  Sumner,  $23,039. 

Turner  Brothers,  Crowder,  $23,002. 

J.  W.  Fennell,  PhUlpp,  $22387. 

Stuart  Denman,  Charleston,  $21,874. 

A.  O.  Chatham,  TutwUer.  $21,676. 

W.  G.  Burkhalter,  Enid,  $21,523. 

George  D.  Hlghtower.  Webb.  $21,429. 

James  H.  Morrow.  Webb,  $21,034. 

Flnke  Brothers,  Charleston,  $20,943. 

H.  C.  Strlder.  Jr..  PhUipp.  $20,707. 

R.  W.  Lee.  PhUlpp.  $20,699. 

Total  payees  In  county  (94),  $4,159,382. 

Tate  County 
M.  P.  Moore,  Senatobia.  $69,738. 
Jim  Presley,  Senatobia,  $60,682. 
E.  E.  Moore,  Senatobia,  $61,359. 
Tom  WUson,  Senatobia,  $31,587. 
R.  G.  Roeeborough,  Senatobia,  $20,467. 
J.  V.  Moore.  Arkabutla.  $29,021. 
Thomas  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  Coldwater,  $28360. 
David  B.  Tyer.  Senatobia.  $26,648. 
W.  L.  Livestock  Ranch,  Senatobia,  $24,189. 
T.  P.  Veazey  III,  Senatobia,  $23,380. 
Harry  B.  House,  Coldwater,  $23,356. 
J.  P.  Watson,  Senatobia.  $23,097. 
S.  M.  Allison,  Sarah,  $22,917. 
Ester  L.  HoweU,  Senatobia,  $22,899. 
H.  S.  Marby.  Senatobia.  $22,401. 
Robert  P.  Thompson,  Senatobia,  $22,254. 
I.  P.  Hyde.  Senatobia.  $21359. 
Melvln  Crockett,  Senatobia.  $21,907. 
Total  payees  In  county  (18).  $566,051. 

Tippah  County 
Bonnie  Mauney.  Blue  Mountain,  $20,561. 
Roy  Janes,  Walnut,  $20,430. 
Total    payees    In    county    (2),    $40,991. 

Tunica  County 
Indian  Creek  Planting  Co..  RoblnsonvUle. 
$150,132. 

Abbay  and  Leatherman  Inc.,  RoblnsonvUle, 

$140,422. 

Carl  C.  May,  W.  Helena,  $123,127. 

Bibb  Inc.,  Tunica,  $116397. 

S.  A.  Arnold  Jr.,  Tunica,  $83,745. 

Arnold  Farms  Inc.,  Tunica,  $82,004. 

Whlteoak  Farms  Inc.,  Tunica,  $79,464. 

M.  L.  Earnheart  Co..  Tunica.  $78,133. 

D.  C.  Parker,  Tunica,  $75375. 

Clinton  P.  Owen,  RoblnsonvUle,  $76,463. 

Oaklawn  Plantation  Inc.,  Dundee.  $73351. 

MoCllntock  Farms  Inc.,  Tunica,  $72,878. 

Withers  &  Seabrook,  Tunica,  $67,656. 

S.  C.  WUson  &  Son,  Dundee.  $67,103. 

Boyd  Bros..  Dundee.  $66,603. 

A.  S.  Perry  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Tunica.  $65,741. 

Sterling  W.  Owen.  in.  Tunica.  $60,528. 

John  W.  Owen,  Tunica,  $60,510. 

Will  W.  Owen,  Tunica,  $60,610. 

T.  O.  Earnheart  Co.,  Inc.,  Tunica,  $67,841. 

Hood  Farms  Inc.,  Tunica,  $57,723. 

irwln      Company,      Inc.,      RoblnsonvUle, 
$66,907. 

A.  C.  Caperton,  Tunica,  $65,519. 

W.  C.  McLean  Inc..  Tunica,  $55,163. 
C.  H.  Block  &  Co..  Tunica,  $54,918. 
Axistln  Brothers,  Dundee,  $54,081. 
Flowers  &  Parker,  Tunica,  $53,936. 
C.  Buck  Graves,  Sarah,  $63,070. 

B.  R.  Smith,  Dundee ,  $6 1 ,656 . 
Toungblood  Co.,  Dundee,  $50,773. 
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A.  T.  Karnheftrt,  Tunica,  »47,4B6. 
R.  I.  Ab^Jay,  Tunica.  $42  J13. 
Lloyd  E.  Ryals,  Dundee.  941.099. 
Johnson  &  Prank.  Dundee.  $39,359. 
Swlndoll  Bros..  Tunica,  $38,883. 
AJterra  Planting  Co..  Tunica.  $38,377. 
Clyde  J.  Perry,  Tunica.  $37,612. 
Vajice  Moore,  Dundee,  $37,371. 
Pea     Patch     Plantation.     Inc.,     Duncfee, 

$35,917. 

WUllam  QoUboId.  Tunica,  $35,054. 

W.  H.  Houston.  Jr.,  Tunica,  $34,830. 

Wayne  McDonald,  Dundee,  $33,238. 

Ransom  A.  Myers,  Dundee,  $32,437. 

William  H.  Houston  m,  Memphis.  $31,76^. 

Richard  WaUon.  Tunica.  $31,039. 

Jack  W.  Perry  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Tunica.  $30,flf70. 
■  M.  H.  Harris.  Tunica.  $30,211. 

James  Pegram.  Tunica,  $29,707. 

R.  C.  Smith.  Dundee.  $29,450. 

E.   J.  Lake^Inc.  Dundee.  $27380.     . 

H.  R  Watson  &  Sone,  Tunica,  $27,762. 

Edgai  Hood  lU,  Tunica.  $27,057. 

B.  M.  Martla,  Jr.,  Dundee,  $26,687. 
J.  E.  Sides  it  Son.  Inc.,  Dundee.  $26,64E 
Harvey  Richard  Watson,  Tunica,   $26.4^3. 
John  Canon.  Dundee,  $26,430. 
W.  C.  Bynu«a,  Tunica.  $23,813. 
Joe  Wateon,  Clarksdale.  $23 ,732. 
Roger  Johnson.  Lula.  $23,081. 
Dorlght  Plantation.  Inc..  Dundee.  $23,0^1. 
M.  L.  Earnheart,  Tunica,  $22,889. 
Two  Sisters  Plant.  Crenshaw.  $22,776. 

D.  R.  Houpt,  Tunfca,  $29.6»8. 
L.  A.  Gldden.  Tunica,  $32,024. 
Billy  Pegram.  Dundee,  $21,733. 
Walter  D.  Wills,  Jr..  Memphis,  $21, 399. 
Clarenc*  H.  Pegram.  Trmlca,  $20,610. 
O.  8.  Woods  &  Son,  Inc.,  Tunica,  $20,29C . 
Swing  &  Son.  Inc..  Romnsonvllle,  $20,li60. 
Prank  M.Perry,  Tunica.  $20,081.  \ 

.Total  payees  In  county  r70> .  $3,375,140     I 

Union  County 
Hugh  Stephens,  New  Albany,  $95,251. 

Warren  County 
Aden  Brothers,  Inc.,  Valley  Park,  $110,8  22. 
B.  N.  Slmrall  and  Son,  Inc.,  Redwood,  MB, 
461. 

H.  A.  Downey,  Jr.,  Vlcksburg,  $46,005. 
W.  O.  Miller,  Vlcksburg,  $38,068. 
Laura  Brown,  Valley  Park,  $36,040. 
Perns  Parms,  Inc..  Vlckabtu^,  $30,082. 
RatUff  Parms.  Inc..  Vlcksburg,  $24,006. 

E.  R.  McKnlght,  Redwood,  $20418. 
Total  payees  In  county   (8).  $364,580. 

WaahingUm  County 

Potter  Bros.,   Inc  ,  Areola.  $280,990. 

Trail   Lake  Plantation.  Tralake,   $188,fi  >0. 

H.  K.  Hammett  and  Sons,  Greenville,  l";  1, 
313.  ^ 

Torrey  Wood  and  Son,  Hollandale,  $170,9(55. 

R.   A.   Ingram,  Leland.  $150,861.  i 

Franklin  Trotter,   Greenville,  $133,196. 

Baker  Planting  Co,.  Leland,  $119,153. 

Walker  Parms,   Inc.,   StoneviUe,   $113,8  58. 

Hagan  and  Bruton Farm,  Hollandale,  HIS,- 
917.  ^ 

GUoockle  Planting   Co.,  Leland,   $111,0|44. 

dark    and   Pendergrass.   Areola,   $107,0^5. 

Fairfax  Planting,  Tribbett.  $101,669. 

Leota    Planting    W.    T.    Robertson.   H4ly 
Ridge.  $97423. 

W  O.  Trotter  and  Son.  WintervlUe,  $94,8(18, 

Cope  aod  Neff.  HoUandale,  $90,479. 

Alex  Curtis,  Leland.  $89,440. 

P.  L.  Gerdes.  Jr.,  Leland.  $86,417. 

Dan  L.  Smythe.  Tribbett,  $86,330. 

J.  C.  Reed.  LeUnd,  $82,816. 

Ganler  Brothers,  Hollandale.  $83,749. 

Morro  and  Hawkins.  WLntervUle,  $83,484i 

Lakeland  Parms,  Hollandale.  $81,447. 

W.  E.  Taylor,  Greenville,  $79,471. 

W,  C.  Skates  tt.  Son.  Avon,  $78,839. 

M.  H.  Rich,  Jr.,  Chatham,  $78,438. 

Refuge  Planting,  Greenville,  $76,801. 

Faith  Planting,  Tribbett.  $76,617. 

Areola  Planting  Co..  Areola,  $76,286. 

Highland  PlanUng.  Greenville,  $73,463. 

Olen  Crowe,  Hollandale,  $71,993. 

Donald   Crowe,  Hollandale,   $71,697. 


Dean  and  Co.,  Tribbett,  $70,186. 

Word  Planting  Co.,  Leland,  $69,007. 

Raymond  Clark,  Leland,$68,958. 

Areola  Plantation,  Inc.,  Hollandale,  $67,981 

John  T.  DUlard,  t^land,  $88,912. 

Barton  Ingram,  Areola,  $66,303. 

Deandale,  Tribbett,  $65,601. 

Gordon  Crowe,  HoUandale,  $64,424. 

E.  J.  Oanier,  Percy,  $64,056.  \:^ 

Walnut  Bayou  Pltg.  Co.,  Leland,  $63,C)96.' 

Stevenjs  Brothers,  Olen  Allan,  $62,636. 

Clyde  V.  Oault,  Leland,  $62,618.  . 

Olen  Taylor,  Oreenville.  $61 ,576.  ,, 

Trail  Lake  Oln  Co..  Tralake,  $61,029.         ". 

Robert  N.  Aldridge  &  Sons,  Hollandale, 
$60,999. 

H.  T.  Cochran  &  Son,  Hollandale,  $60,670. 

Four  C.  Land  Co.,  Gordon  Crowe.  Hollan- 
dale. $60,558. 

James  Mlddleton,  Darlove,  $59,928. 

Montgomery  and  Orlssom,  Leland,  $59,867. 

Metcalfe  and  Watbers,  Metcalfe.  $68,\68. 

James  A.  Petty,  Wayside,  $55,888.     •  i,.-  j 

Osceola  Plant  Co.,  Areola,  $55,023. 

Isola  Pltn.  H.  W.  Branton.  ^/Cland.  $53,585. 

E.  W.  and  O.  W.  Stone,  Chatham,  $61,448. 

A.  O.  Mahalltc,  Rolling  Pork,  $61,308.    ,   ii 

Marathon  Pltn.,  Olen  Allan,  $61,034.        "' 

V.  L.  &  L.  A.  NXinnery,  Oreenville.  $50,763. 

Harris  and  Harris,  Inc.,  Hollandale.  $50,389 

Wllmot  Planting  Co.,  Areola,  $49,990.      -' 

W.  H.  Nelll  and  Sons.  Leland.  $49,858.    '' 

John  J.  Hall,  Jr.,  Leland,  $46,933. 

Munn  and  Morgan,  Leland,  $46,774. 

David  B.  P^anagan.  Leland,  $4C:i37. 

C.  D.  Verner,  Leland,  $46,081.  ' 

Ralph  Owens,  Metcalfe,  $46,011. 

Thomas  A.  Hollingsworth  ft  Co.,  Hollandale, 
$45,908. 

Ous  Piersallsl,  Leland,  645,828. 

E.  E.  Cooper,  Leland.  $45,791. 

C.  R.  Horton,  Hollandale,  $46,432. 

Winston  Walker,  Greenville,  $44,975. 

W.  T.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Ridge.  $43,872. 

Reggie  C.  Kellems,  Oreenville.  $42,989. 

Saldorose  Pltn.,  Indlanola,  $43,970. 

Don  O  Baker.  Leland,  $40,483. 

Ray  P.  Beckham.  Leland,  $40,378. 

J.  P.  Wllkerson,  Wlntervine,  $40,337. 

Hampton  Collier,  Hollandale,  $40,173. 

Delta      Experiment      Station.      Stonevllle, 
$39,687. 

W.  O.  Hester,  Oreenville,  $38,473. 

Tony  and  Larry  Fratesl,  Leland.  $38,033. 

Prank  Rochelle,  Indlanola.  $37,999. 

Park  Parms,  WintervlUe,  $37,816. 

Everhope  Pltn,  Chatham.  $37,462. 

Peebles  and  Poss  Farm,  WintervlUe,  $36,712. 

Edward  P.  Vleh,  Hollandale.  $36,211. 

T.  R.  Plttman,  Greenville.  $35,984. 

D  and  S  Plant  Co.,  Inc..  Greenville,  $36,M6. 

P.  C.  Crowe,  Hollandale,  $35,000 

W.     A.     Dunawav    and     Bon,    Hollandale, 
$34,950, 

J.  M.  Brown  Pltg,  Co..  Leland,  $34,487, 

Henry  Hemphill,  Leland,  $34,363. 

William  J.  Ireland,  GreenvUle,  $38,960. 

V.  L.  Sandlfer,  Hollandale,  $33,248. 

A.  L.  Andrews,  Leland,  $33,141. 

W.  B.  Andrews.  Leland.  $33,072. 

Edward  Trotter.  Greenville.  $33,058. 

Max  Phillips.  Greenville,  $33,052. 

Kirk  Pltn.,  Greenville,  $32,862. 

G.  G.  &  G.  W.  McCool,  Glen  Allan,  $31,303. 

E.  A.  Currey,  Jr.,  Hollandale.  $30,994. 

Milam  Planting  Co.,  Hollandale,  $30,994. 

Edward  Shackelford.  Hollandale.  $30,818. 

Jessie  McDonald,  Hollandale,  $30,322. 

J.  E.  Bratton,  Hollandale.  $30,121. 

George  F.  Stock,  Hollandale,  $30,059. 

Bob  Alnsworth  &  Son.  Glen  Allan,  $29,928. 

R.  M.  Prltchett.  Areola,  $29,864. 

D  and  W  Jones.  Inc  ,  Isola.  $29,685. 

Auburn  Plantation.  Hollandale,  $29,553. 

Guldo  Palaslnt  Leland,  $39,475. 

Hollywood  Pltn..  Greenville,  $29,088. 

Deerfleld  Farms  Co.,  Hollandale  $28,936. 

Loughborough  Pltn,,  WintervlUe,  $28,931. 

Howard  New.  Chatham,  $28,199. 

Robbie  Reed,  Hollandale,  $28,123. 

E,  A.  Lafoe,  Jr.,  Metcalfe,  $28,078. 
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Malvlna   Pltn.,    Inc.,   WintervlUe,   $27,877. 

Sam  Sabatlnl.  Leland,  $27,871. 

Clcil  Davis,  Avon,  $27,456. 

Foch  Barnes,  Glen  Allan.  $26,929, 

Laverne  Hyer,  Darlove,  $26,842. 

Marcus  Treadway,  Hollandale,  $26,804. 

McLaurln  Brothers,  Hollandale,  $26,787. 

Marvin  Jennings,  Hollandale,  $26,749. 

C.  D.  Hobart  and  Son,  Avon,  $26,364. 

Southern  Dmage,  &  Const.  Co.,  Hollandale, 
$26,231. 

Harry  M,  Key,  Avon.  $25,787. 

Cecil  Wlngfleld.  Glen  AUan,  $25,346. 

EUzabeth  Jeffreys,  Glen  Allan,  $25,257. 

Fred  Ballard,  Leland,  $25,247. 

Collier  Pltn.,  Leland.  $25,052. 

L.  &  B.  Pltn.,  Rolling  Fork,  $24,662. 

Elmo  Gerald,  Leland,  $24,585. 

J.  A.  Oglesby.  Chatham,  $24,017. 

Stovall  Farms,  Leland,  $23,744. 

Lando    and    Charlie    E.    Fratesl,    Leland, 
$23,619. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Klker  &  Son,  Hollandale,  $23,482. 

Chester  P.  Smith,  Greenville,  $23,431. 

Charlie  L.  Fratesl,  Leland,  $23,331, 

J.  P.  Tonner,  Glen  Allan,  $23,113. 

Waleott  Planting  Co.,  Hollandale,  $22,740. 

Leo  E.  Frankel,  Leland,  $22,223. 

Wright    Planting    Ca.    Inc.,    Hollandale. 
$22,193. 

Floyd  Wayne  Reed,  Glen  Allan,  $22,001. 

Jack  Mlddleton,  Glen  Allan,  $21,938. 

Palmetto  Plant   Co.,   Glen   Allan,  $21,734. 

Tony  Zepponi.  Leland,  $21,624. 

T.  W.  Hays.  Hollandale.  $31,403. 

M.  P.  Neff,  Hollandale.  $21,154. 

Jerry  B.  MiUer,  Hollandale,  $21,025. 

J.  A.  and  Anna  Nipper,  Chatham,  $20,973 

V.  C.  Hammett  Jr.,  GreenvUle.  $20,902. 

F.  M.  Wlgley,  HoUandale,  $20,819. 

James  E.  Bennett,  Leland,  $20,524. 

WilUam  L.  Watson.  Leland.  $20,428. 
'<6usle  B.  Law,  HoUandale,  $20,403. 

James  W.  Klker.  HoUandale,  $20,169. 

WUllam  E.  Avis,  Wayside,  $20,165. 

Vernon  Ward,  Leland,  $20,062. 

Total   payees  in  county    (160).  $8,153,387. 

Wayne  County 
Leroy  E.  Slngley,  Buckatunna.  $20,731. 

Wahater  County 
Jack  Gary,  Eupora.  $24,001. 

C.  C.  Hemphill.  Gore  Springs.  $33386. 
Harold      PlnneU      Dorroh.      BeUefontaine, 

$23,676. 

Floy  H.  Skelton  Farms,  Mantee,  $20,933. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  $93,496. 

Yalobusha  County 
J.  C.  Sides,  Sr.,  CoffeevlUe,  $104,165.  , 

W.  C.  Hall,  Water  VaUey,  $62,347. 
John  N.  Covington,  Jr..  CoffeevUle,  $46,283. 
H.  H.  White,  Water  Valley,  $44,335. 
J.  R.  Magee.  Oakland.  $29,964. 
Joe  N.  BaUey,  Jr.,  CoffeevlUe,  $29,112. 
A.  R.  Ingram,  Water  VaUey.  $25,174. 
W.  V.  Moore,  Oakland.  $23,602. 

D.  R.  Ingram,  Water  Valley,  $20,264. 
Total  payees  In  county  (9) ,  $375,146. 

Yaeoo  Cvunty 
Lakeview  Pltg.  Co.,  Yazoo  City,  $122,858. 

E.  T.  Jordan  &  Sons,  Yazoo  City,  $121,692, 
D.  H.  Dew,  Jr.,  Eden,  $94,226. 

Ruby  Walker,  Bentonla,  $92,107. 
H.  S.  Svrayze,  Benton,  $80,409. 
Ray  Scrogglns,  Yazoo  City,  $76,681. 
Coleman  Planting  Co.,  Yaeoo  City,  $73,783. 
E.t!  Schaefer,  Yazoo  Olty,  $68,037. 
D.  H.  Dew,  St.,  Eden,  $67,994. 
Klnkead  Plantation,  Yazoo  City,  $66,604, 
Seward  &  Son,  Louise,  $61,618. 
R.  E.  Coker,  Yazoo  City,  $69,136. 
James  L.  Dixon,  Benton,  $54,987. 
L.  M.  Phillips,  Holly  Bluff,  $49,273. 
Barrier  &  Barbour,  Yazoo  City,  $48,989. 
'  W.  T.  Clark,  Jr.,  Yazoo  City,  $48,334. 
John  8.  Howie,  Benton,  $47,034. 
Sam  E.  Dixon,  Jr.,  Vaughan,  $46,643. 
John  J.  Peaster,  Yazoo  City,  $46,664. 
E14orado  Planting  Co.,  Yazoo  City,  $44,413. 
Barrfer  Farms,  Inc.,  Yazoo  City.  $43,411. 
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prazler  Thompson,  Bentonla,  $42,091. 
W.  T.  Hegman,  Jr.,  HoUy  Bluff,  $41,247. 
Barrier  Bros.,  Yaeoo  City,  $41,082. 
J,  N.  Hart.  Satartla,  $40,141. 

D,  H.  Shlpp,  Benton,  $39,069. 

J.  V.  Whitaker,  Satartla,  $38,648. 
Thomas  R.  Strlcklln,  Satartla,  $37,404. 
Buford  Atkinson,  Yazoo  City,  $86,017. 
A.  S.  Nichols,  Vaughan,  $34,732, 
Norway  Plantation,  Yazoo  City,  $34,447. 
M.  8.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Bentonla,  $34,285. 
Allen  Brldgeforth  Est,  Vaughan,  $84,366. 
Jack  P.  PhUUps,  Yazoo  City,  $33,601. 
F.  W.  Sharbrougb,  HoUy  Bluff,  $33,365. 
e!  E.  Abies,  Yazoo  City,  $33,071. 
Jerry  B.  Barrier,  Yazoo  City,  $32,933. 
Leon  W.  Rice,  Bentonla,  $32,255. 
Clayton  Swayze  n,  Benton,  $31,030. 
Cedar  Grove  Plantation,  Benton,  $29,806. 
Martin  Farms  Inc..  Yazoo  City,  $29,562. 
StrtckUn  &  Lewis,  Yazoo  City,  $29326. 
Burdette  Boyc),  Holly  Bluff,  $30,068. 
Johnson  Farms  Inc.,  Bentonla,  $28,627. 

E.  R.  Seward.  Yazoo  City,  $28v470. 
Morrison  Farms  Inc.,  Yazoo  City,  $28,306. 
W,  F.  CressweU,  Satartla,  $27,556. 

H.  O.  Hicks,  Benton,  $27,094. 

Hamel  Farms  Inc.,  Yaaoo  City,  $27,066. 

W.  R.  Coleman,  Yazoo  City,  $26,943. 

Nabers  Planting  Co..  Holly  Bluff,  $26367. 

R.  M.  Bridgforth  &  Sons,  Pickens,  $26,690. 

Cxirran  &  Clark,  Yazoo  City,  $26,353. 

Prank  Carter,'  Louise,  $26,336. 

E.  %.  Nixon,  Jr.,  Yazoo  City,  $26,215. 

McGraw  Parms,  Yasoo  City,  $26,110. 

R.  Hancock,  Bentonla,  $26373. 

Sam  S.  Fisher,  Jr..  Vaughan.  $24,778. 

H.  R.  Crowder  &  Son,  Yazoo  City,  $24,756. 

U.  O.  Carter,  Jr.,  Beaton,  $34,494. 

Travis  Fouche,  Benton,  $23,693. 

FMrson  Brothers.  HoUy  Bluff,  $23,181. 

C.  W.  Ward  &  Sons,  Benton,  $23,166. 

H.  T.  Barrier.  Jr..  Yazoo  City,  $22,840. 

Roy  L.  PlunkBtt.  Jr.,  Yazoo  City,  $22,681. 

M.  A.  Strickland  ft  Son.  Eden,  $22,436. 

Charles  Ablee.  Yazoo  City,  $22,374. 

David   T.    Slack.    Pickens.    $21,559. 

Klrkland  Inc.,  Bentonla,  $21,666. 

C.  C.  PhUUps.  Yazoo  City,  $21,434. 

H.  R.  Crowder,  St..  Yazoo  City.  $21,280. 

John  W.  Odimi,  Benton,  $21,237. 

E.  L.  Coleman,  Yazoo  City,  $21,126. 

Edward  WUUams,  Benton,  $30,730. 

J.  L.  Dixon,  Vaughan,  $20381. 

W.  W.  Wyatt,  Yazoo  City,  $20,686. 

C.  H.  Vavighan,  Benton,  $20,584. 

M.  E.  KeUy.  SatartU,  $20,428. 

A.  P.  Crawford,  Jr.  Eden,  $20j277. 

Total  payees  in  county   (79),  $3,046,169. 

ToUl  payees  In  State   (1,624),  $71,701,984. 

MISSOITRI 

Atchison  County 
Scamman  and  Co.,  Tarkio.  $34,641. 
Wm.   M.   Onmn,   Rock   Ptwrt,   $32,181. 
Dean  Bolton,  Fairfax.  $28,986. 
Jlmmle  Low,  Tarkio,  $26,481. 
Donald  Wolf  or  OrvUle  Wolf,  Rock  Port, 
$26,226. 
Charles  C.  Martin,  Watson,  $25,848. 
Baas  Farms,  Tuscola,  $23,959. 
Marvin  Leseberg,  Rock  Port,  $23,910. 
Ed  Bass,  Pah-fax,  $23,690. 
ToUl  payees  in  county  (9 ) ,  $345,822. 

Audrain  County 
A.  C.  Farms,  Inc.,  Mexico,  $38,618. 

Batet  County 
E.  A.  Brewer,  Butler,  $32,923. 
Howard  Eastland,  Sr..  Rich  HiU,  $28,486. 
'True  Beisly,  Nevada,  $27,369. 
Irvin  Ranch,  Cage,  $32,466. 
Don  Oretzlnger,  Urlcb,  $21,783. 
Bill  Ingram,  Rich  HiU,  $21,569. 
Totel  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $164,585'; '»'-  ;'• 

Boone  County 
Dorsey  M.  Base,  Columbia,  $43,884, 
John  3.  WUliamsoa,  Columbia,  $24,918. 
Smith  Bros.,  Columbia.  $21,682. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3) ,  $90,379. 


Buchanan  County 
Sonnenmoeer  Bros..  Weston,  $35,088. 
Frederick  L.  Schuster,  Gower,  $31,710. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $66,798. 

Callaway  County 
Raymond  Atkinson,  Kingdom  City,  $26,993. 
Wise  Bros.  Inc.,  Kingdom  City,  125,971. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) ,  $52,524. 

Carroll   County 
R.  E.  Wlese  Farms,  Inc.,  DeWltt,  $39,538. 
Kipping  Brothers,  CarroUton,  $34,435. 
D,  N.  M.  Grain  Co..  Kansas  City,  $34,094. 
Famullner  Brothers,  CarroUton,  $38,08?.. , 
Ronald  Gibson.  Norborne,  $23,184.        -,'  -> 
Jlmmle  D.  Lel^ty,  CarroUton,  $20350. 
TotaX  payees  in  county  (6),  $180,190. 

Chartton   County 
Qulnn  Bros.,  Salisbury,  $81,986. 
W.  L.  Dickinson,  KeytesvlUe,  $27,340 
C.  S.  Bramble  and  Sons,  Olasgow,  $26,349. 
Total  payees  lacounty  (3) ,  $115,675. 

CUiy  County 
Woodrow  Wren,  Kahsas  City,  $29363. 
Curry  Angxis  Farnft,  Inc.,  Kansas  City, 
$22,031. 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $47,384. 

Clinton  County 
Harold  J.  Hales,  Plattsburg,  $21,612. 

Cooper  County 
John  W.  Stahl,  OttervUle,  $22,033. 

Daviess  County 
L.  L.  Cook  &  Son,  GaUatm,  $29,235. 

Dunklin  County 

Albert  HaU,  Holcomb,  $88,203. 

J.  F.  Baker,  Kennett,  $31,548. 

M.  C.  CoUlns,  Holcomb,  $26,613. 

Harris  Farms,  Inc.,  C/o  Paul  Harris,  Sen- 
atb,  $24,869. 

Arthur  Robinson,  Clarkton,  $24,844. 

V.  M.  Jones,  Sr.,  HomersvlUc,  $23,  847. 

Bill  Wilbum.  Kennett,  $33,465 

Loyd    Robertson,    Clarkton,    $32,836. 

J,  T.  Moody,  Clarkton,  $21361. 

Bond   Rouse,   HomersvlUc,   $21,739. 

M.  H,  Collins,  Holcomb,  $21,719, 

H,  W.  Droke,  HomersvlUe,  $213T7. 

Charles  Pelts,  Linden  Circle,  Kenneth,  $20,- 
788. 

Matthews  Agency  Account,  C/o  Ted  York, 
Jr.,  Senatath.  $20,749. 

Audie  Grsham,  Kennett,  $30,280. 

Jack    RoUlns,    Holcomb,    Mo.,    $20,022, 

Total   payees   In  county    (16),  ♦379,600. 
Harriaon  County 

Johnson   Land  and  Devi..   Gallatin,   $26,- 

493. 

Henry  County 

Labahn   Sloan   Corp.,   Green   RMge,   $29,- 
834. 

Joe  V.  Beaty,  Blalrstown.  $20,695. 

CecU  E.  Gray,  Clinton.  $20387. 

Total   payees  In  county    (3),  $70316. 
Holt  County 

Donald  E.  Morris,  Forteecue,  $64,212. 

Patterson  Farms,  Inc.,  %  O.  D.  Patterson, 
Mai tl and,  $54,872. 

Jack  Wlndle,  Nebraska  City,  $42,077. 

Haer  Parma.  Emmett  Haer,  Craig,  $29302. 

W.  R.  PulUam,  4411  Frederick.  St  Jo.  $21,- 
218. 

Total  payees  In  county   (5>.  $213,181." 

HotKinl  County 
Roy  J.  DavlB,  BoonvUle,  $56,486. 

Jackscn  County 
Rids  Church.  Independence,  $88,963.- 

ifnox  County 
James  B.  Washburn,  La  Belle,  $32,643. 
Prances  McSorlev,  Edlna,  $22,725. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2),  $55,368. 

Lafayette  County 
Batman  Farm,  Kansas  City,  $25,669. 
WiUlam  R.  Meyer,  NcK-bome,  $20368. 
Total  payees  In  covmty  (2) ,  $46,027. 
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Laurence  County 
Jackie  L.  Thomas,  MUler,  $22,498. 

Levois  County 
J.  Oren  Reld,  Lagrange,  $26,940. 
H.  J   Rlchter,  Inc.,  Lagrange,  $36,602. 
Jerry  Splcknall,  Labelle,  $33,640. 
Ben  Casebier,  Jr..  Lagrange,  $21,671. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  $97,753. 

Linn  County 
Mary     Wheatcraft     St     Sons,     Erookfleld, 

$21  619. 

Roy  B.  Quinn,  OtUlUcoLhe,  $21,237.1  t    g 

Total  payees  in  county  (2) .  $42,866.     ... 
.";        Livingston,  County 

Marshall  Meservey,  Chula,  $31,658 

L.  O.  Glrdner,  ChHUcothe,  $23,114. 

Mervyn  Jenljlns,  Dawn,   $23,070. 

Total  payees  in  county  (3) ,  $76,842. 

Mercer  County        ,  ,  ^; 

Alfred  Ryder.  Princeton.  $27,181.    !.    »■  r^; 
Mississippi  County 

DeamuSnt  Oliver,  Prairie,  $101,987. 

Marshall  Lands,  Inc.,  Charleston,  $83,122. 

Wolf  Island  Farms,  Wolf  Island,  $64,016. 

Burke    Bros.    &    GUtz,    Inc..    Charleston. 
$61,859.  y 

Bryant  Parms,  Inc.,  Prairie,  $46,682,  ; 

Big  Oak  Paumas,  Prairie,  $45,066. 

K.  tl  D.  Duenne  Parms.  Charleston,  $39,539. 

Carl  Slmpklns,  East  Prairie,  $37,818, 

Lankhelt  Plantation,  Charleston,  $33,039. 

Choate  Parmfi.  Inc.,  CharlMton.  $32,648. 

Richard  Pike,  Charleston.  $32,025. 

Thurmond  Farms,  Inc.,  Charleston,  $30,879. 

StaUlngs  Bros.,  Charleston,  $30,340. 

WlUlam  Love,  Charleston,  $29,354. 

Babb  &  Dellne,  Charleston,  $28,708. 

Ray  HUlhouse,  Charleston,  $27,375. 

Mt.  Level  Farms.  East  Prairie,  $27  280. 

Sam  O.  Jones,  East  Prairie,  $26,429. 

Heath  Farms,  East  Prairie.  $26,390. 

Moxley  Farms.  Wyatt,  $25,757. 

Sam  Cox  Ooodln,  Charleston,  $25,686. 

Robert  C.  Jackson,  Charleston,  $25,687. 

James  C.  Moreton,  Charleston,  $25,685. 

Shelby  Parms,  Inc.,  Charleston,  $25,320. 

Billy  O.  Johnson,  Bertrand,  $25,035. 

PauJ    StaUlngs,    Charleston,    $24,664. 

M.  ft  M.  Farms,  Bertrand,  $23,821. 

A.     C.     Drinkwater     Farms,     Charleston, 
$23,354. 

Elbert  Hanor,  Charleston,  $23,234. 

Rolwing  Bros.,  Charleston,  $22,447. 

Flnley  Thompson,  Charleston,  $22,084. 

A,  Vernon  Ooodln,  Charleston,  $21,969. 

Ault  Co..  Charleston,  $21,898. 

Leslie  S.  Pox,  Charleston,  $21,794.  ,^ 

David  B.   Brewer,  Charleston,  $21,673;' 

C.  E.  Vowels  &  Co.,  Charleston,  $21,510.  ' 

Terry  Hequembourg,  Charleston,  $21344.' 

Al  S.  Burnett,  Charleston,  $21,069. 

Billy  G.  Brown,  Charleston,  $20,164. 

Total  payees  In  county  (39) ,  $1368,341. 
MorUteau  County 

Norman  Schoentbal.  Prairie  Home,  $21333. 

New  Madrid  County 

Charles  Plkey  ft  Son,  Conran,  $63,892. 
Byars  Orton,  Portage vlUe,  $53,797. 
Ernest  Carpenter,  New  Madrid,  $50,562. 
Fletchers  Oln,  Inc.,  Gideon,  $42,720. 
Aubra  Wrather.  PortagevUle,   $40,722. 
Raymond  Ashley,  Catron,  $39,914. 
David  Barton,  Catron,  $38,893. 

A.  C.  RUey,  New  Madrid,  $37,415. 
Lorwood  Plantation,  Parma,  $36,690. 
Bert  Latham,  Matthews,  $36,027. 
Lawrence  Warren.  PortagevUle,  $35,659. 

S.  L    Hunter,  Jr.,  c/o  Arllne  Avery,  Agt., 
New  Madrid,  $35,059. 

James  B.  Crouthers.  Catron,  $35,027. 
W.  V.  Riley,  New  Madrid,  $33,858. 
Nesselrodt  and  Campbell,  LUboum.  $33,610. 
P.  S.  Hunter,  New  Madrid,  $30,589. 

B.  ft  C  Harvesting  Co.,  Parma,  $29,608. 
Doyle  Hicks,  Rlsco,  $29,522. 

E.  B.  Gee,  Jr.,  c/o  John  BaUey,  Agt.,  Port- 
agevUle, $28387. 

Robert  McCoy,  Marston,  $28,243. 
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Barry  Richardson,   Marston,   927.696. 
Donald     Pay,     Underwood,     Portagevl^e, 
•37,367. 

Oren  Ross,  Lllbourn,  $26,772. 
CoUU  Maltbla.  New  Madrid,  •26.475. 

C.  J.  Standi.  Eaat  Prairie,  •26,111. 
B.   B    Gee  Prtaiey  Gin  Inc.,  Portagevl^le, 

•35.357. 

R«no  Ashley.  Catron,  •35.322. 
Lavalle  Farms.  New  Madrid.  •24.931. 
L.  B.  Wolfe.  Ulboum,  •24.789. 
George  Dawson,  New  Madrid,  •24,634, 
Paul  Bradley.  New  Madrid.  •24.469. 

D.  K.  Lape,  Slkeston.  •34.120. 
Jimmy  Baugher,  Manila,  •24.092. 
NoUey  Farms  Inc.,  SUceston.  •23.946. 
James  L.  Doeter.  Slkeston.  •23,805. 
Grape  Ridge  Parma.  Marston.  •23.714. 
B.  A.  Neaselrodt.  LUbourn.  •23.478. 
W.  W.  Burllson,  Wardell,  •33.135. 
BlUy  G.  Swlney.  Oatron,  •22.714. 
James  Overton  Swlney.  Catron,  •22,69^ 
Clyde  H.  Swlney.  Catron.  •22,693. 
Michael  Bstes,  Matthews.  •23.610. 
J.  J   Bloomfield.  New  Madrid.  •22.531. 
Robert  RUey.  New  Madrid.  •22.496. 
Prlggel  Bros..  Portagevllle,  •32.293. 
Charles  Bamett.  Slkeston.  •22,185. 
W.  M.  Shaw,  Tallapoosa.  •22.172. 
N.  J.  NoweU,  New  Madrid,  •21,514. 
Maiden  Grain  Co.,  Maiden,  •20.131. 
Jay  Blankenshlp.  Kewanee.  •20.000. 
Total  payees  In  coiinty  (60).  •1,473.63'|. 

Nodaway  County 

RSR  Ranch.  Bvtrl  Jet..  •27,427. 

Pemiscot  County 

B.  O.   Pierce.   Caruthersvllle.   •71.573. 
O.  H.  Acorn  Farms  Inc..  Wardell,  •64,44^. 
Coy  Wilson.  PortagevUle.  •44.408. 
Dolphin  Land  Company.  Steele,  •44.16^. 
Orton  and  Toton,  Portagevllle,  ^43.407. 
L.  Berry  Farms,  Inc..  Holland.  841 .038. 
Mehrle  Farms.  Caruthersvllle.  •46,632. 
Watklns  Farms.  Inc.,  Haytl,  •39537. 
Donald  Rone,  PortagevUle,  •38,485. 
Uoyd  Massey,  Haytl,  •34.426. 
James  O.  Taylor.  Caruthersvllle,  •333M. 
T.  R.  Cole  &  Sons.  Pascola.  •32.678. 
Gene  Wlngfleld,  Steele.  •32.539. 
James  S.  Bruton.  Caruthersvllle,  (30.933 
Ansel  Underwood.  PortagevUle,  •30,534. 
J.  E.  Ward.  Deerlng.  «29.771. 
Howard  Pike.  CaruthersvUle.  828.727. 
Lee  Dorroh.  CaruthersvUle.  828.681. 
John  R.  Franklin.  Haytl.  »28.229. 
W.  E.  Smith.  Jr..  PortagevUle.  828,217. 
S.  Crews  Reynolds.  Caruthersvllle.  827,1^. 
Gary  Bruton,  Braggadocio.  826.446. 
BlUy  C.  Palmer.  Haytl.  826.231. 
WUlard  D.  Long.  Braggadocio.  826,069. 
StUlman    and   Bean   Pr..   Peach   Orchird, 

836,133. 

J.  D.  Long,  Braggadocio.  825,033. 
Jeff  Wade,  Jr.,  Bragg  City,  834.332. 
Royal  Sanders,  ^eele,  824.206. 
George  T.  Killlon.  PortagevlUe,  834,173. 

C.  W.  Reed  m,  Haytl,  «24.056. 
Sides  Bros..  Haytl,  •34.033 
Tommy  Pate.  Haytl,  •23,364. 
Talmadge  Burgess,  PortagevUle,  •33,826. 
Haggard  Farms.  Steele,  •32.553. 
Boyd  McCrary.  Haytl.  ^22.376. 

D.  J   Merldeth.  Jr..  CaruthersvlUe.  •21,^83. 
Sherley  Lovlns.  Steele.  •21,501. 
J.  E.  Jones  Est..  Steele.  ^31.483. 
Knelbert,  StUlman.  Peach  Orchard,  ti^l,- 

450. 

Clifford  Jackson.  Holland.  •31314. 

Cleo  Brents.  Pascola.  •21.201. 

John  L.  AtwlU.  Deerlng,  •21.200. 

Witt  Smith.  BlythevlUe,  Ark..  ^21.094. 

Lawrence  W.  Barnes.  Steele.  •21.073. 

T.  O.  SheUy.  Haytl.  •20.962. 

Douglas  Rlddlck.  PortagevUle.  •20,816. 

Able  Rushing.  Cooter,  •20.637. 

J.  W  Bradford.  Haytl.  •20.633. 

Clinton  Caudle.  Steele.  •30.594. 

Earl  W.  Olll.  Haytl.  ^30.544. 

Jerry  McHugh.  WardeU.  ^30  J51. 

Total  payees  In  county  (51 ) ,  •1,470,477. 


Perry  County 

0.  F.  Gremaud.  PerryvUle.  •79,839. 
N.  H.  Bruckerhoff,  PerryvlUe,  •65,136. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  •134,964. 

Pike  County 
Pike  Grain  Co.,  Louisiana,  •38.770. 
Dundee  Cement.  ClarksvUle.  •33.333. 
Marlon  Mackey,  ClarksvlUe,  •29.974. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  •103,076. 

Platte  County 

1.  R.  Kirk  Parm.  Inc.,  Weston,  •36,642. 

Ray  County 
Green  Top  Farms,  Inc.,  Richmond,  •71,793. 
P.  O.  Handley,  Richmond,  •27,730. 
Wllbert  Matthews,  Richmond,  •23,091. 
Luman  Offutt  Farms,  Inc.,  Orrlck,  •20.834. 
Richmond  Loan  St  Realty  Co.,  Richmond, 
•30J306. 

Total  payees  In  county  (5) ,  •163.144. 

Saline  County 

Eugene  Elson.  Miami,  •57,329. 
Jim  Franklin.  Slater.  •33.175. 
L.  J.  Rasse  Est.,  MarshaU,  •39,668. 
Saline  Co.  Farms,  Marshall.  •31,363. 
J.  I.  Akeman.  Slater,  821.340. 
John  Stonner.  Miami.  820,485. 
Total  payees  in  county  (6) ,  •183369. 

Scott  County 
E.  P.  Coleman,  Jr..  Slkeston,  •59,299. 
J.  Handy  Moore,  Slkeston,  836,448. 
Wm.  B.  Moor©  Farm,  Slkeston,  835,334. 
Wm.  H.  Deane  ni,  Slkeston,  832,109. 
Taylor  Farms.  Benton.  •31,944. 
Heckemeyer  Farms,  Slkeston,  $26,776. 
United  Ridge  Co.,  Slkeston,  •24,394. 
E.  L.  Tongate,  Slkesnon,  •24X)69. 
B.  P.  Marshall  and  Sons.  Slkeston,  •33,133. 
A.  D.  and  J.  G.  Johnson,  Vanduser,  •23,277. 
J.  M.  Wallace.  Charleston.  •22.032. 
Elvert  Evans.  Oran.  821,466.         •• 
Jackson  Hunter,  Slkeston,  831,193. 
W.  R.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Slkeston,  821,183. 
John  Engram,  Vanduser,  •30,369. 
Total  payees  In  county  (15) ,  8421,905. 

Shelby  County 
GSG  Inc..  Leonard.  833.445. 

St.  Charles  County- 
Saale  Bros.  Farm  &  Grain  Co.,  West  Alton, 
855,404. 

Ste.  Genevieve  County 

Bartels  Farms.  Inc.,  St.  Marys,  859,971. 
Alan  W.  Schaefer.  Ste.  Genevieve,  841,183. 
Lolda  Bros..  Ste.  Genevieve,  838,089. 
Aubuchon  Farms,  Ste.  Genevieve,  839,911. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) .  •169,154. 

St.  Louis  County 
EmU  Hoechst,  St.  Louis,  •30,792. 
City  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  •20,873. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  •61,665. 

Stoddard  County 
W.  P.  Hunter,  Bell  City,  •87,990. 
Mahan  &  RadcUffe.  Parma.  •69,168. 
Taylor  Bros.,  Essex.  •61,626. 
W.  O.  Swlney,  Morehouse,  •60,731. 
H.  A.  Recker.  Essex,  •45,331. 
A  &  H  Planting  Co.,  Bell  City.  •43,970. 
Claude  Keasler.  Parma,  •39.146. 
Gary  Cmmp,  Bernle.  •38,700. 
Dwayne  Smith,  Slkeston,  ^30.221. 
Earl  Anthony,  Poplar  Bluff,  $27,693. 
Hermon  Smith,  Slkeston,  $27,425. 
Avra  Cox,  Perkins,  $25,809. 
Lane  Brothers,  Dexter,  •25.589. 
Harold  Lumsden,  Essex,  ^22,133. 
Alice  L.  Scherer,  BeU  City,  •21,185. 
E  &  H  Farms,  Dexter,  ^20.593. 
Mack  Bain,  Parma,  •20,687. 
T.  E.  Campbell.  Bell  City,  •20,397. 
Total  payees  In  county  (18),  •688,294. 
Total  payees  in  State  (279) .  •8.540.556. 

MONTANA 

Beaoer^ieod  County 
Jones  Ranches.  Inc..  Dillon.  ^47,333. 
Matador  Cattle  Co..  DUUon.  ^24.597. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  971,930. 


Big  Horn  County 
CampbeU  Farming,  Hardin.  •194.699. 
Pryor  Land  Company,  BlUlngs,  »63,669. 
Floyd  Warren  Inc.,  Hardin.  •67,170. 
A.  G.  Ballensky,  Hardin,  •41.206. 
Robert  Formanack,  Lodge  Oraas.  •36,566. 
Torske  Farm  Inc.,  Hardin,  •32.460. 
Erwln  Schnad,  BiUlngs,  •31,474. 
Clyde  L.  Hawks  Inc..  St.  Xavler,  •25,161. 
Henry  Schneider,  St.  Xavler,  •24,656. 
Raglands  Incorporated.  Hardin.  •23,218. 
Murry  J.  Brown.  Lodge  Grass,  •21,665. 
Shlrasago  Farming,  Hardin,  •20,530. 
Total  payees  In  county  ( 12) ,  •571,268. 

Blaine  County 
Rasmussen  Farming  Corp.,  Harlem,  $32,471. 
James  R.  BlUmayer,  Hogeland.  $20,780. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  •63,251. 

Broadwater  County 

V.  R.  Cazler  &  Sons.  Toeton.  •63,879. 
Hunsaker  Bros.  Inc.,  Toston,  •28,607. 
W.  D.  Rankin  Est.,  Helena,  •21,422. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  •102,908. 

Carbon  County 
Stanley  Arthun,  JoUet,  •23,115. 

Carter  County 
Adolph  Fix.  Ekalaka,  $39,307. 
Ralph  Bruskl.  Ekalaka,  $31,086. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $60393. 

Caseade  County 
R.  &  C.  Farming  Oo.,  Great  Palls,  •70,300. 
R.  S.  Oday,  Jr.,  Great  Palls,  •51,467. 
Donald  Bowman,  Belt,  •34,844. 
ZoUer  Farms,  Great  Falls,  •29,073. 
J.  Edwin  Lasaila,  Great  Palls,  •26,541. 
Sylvia  &  Robert  Gruel.  Great  Palls,  •25357. 
Anderson  &  Hovland,  Great  Palls,  $26366. 
Angus    Hunt    Ranch,    Inc.,    Great   Falls, 
$25,130. 

Clayton  Sweeney,  Belt,  825,096. 
Malvln  Merja,  Sun  River,  824,864. 
L.  Johnson.  Inc.,  Great  Palls,  824.S38. 
Carl  J.  Kantorowlca,  Wolf  Creek,  823,969. 
Sleben  Livestock  Co.,  Helena,  822,026. 
Lawrence  Suek,  Floweree,  821372. 
Dawson  Ranch,  Inc.,  Belt,  821,140. 
Carl  Mehmke,  Great  Falls,  821,080. 
C.  Bovey,  Great  Palls,  820,924. 
Lewis  Hunt.  Floweree,  820.246. 
Total  payees  In  county  ( 18) ,  8512,622. 

Chouteau  County 

Onstad  Grain  Co.,  Carter,  •56359. 

Robertson  Ranch  Co.,  Carter,  •41,141. 

Melvln  Batchelor,  Carter,  839,982. 

R  5  Ranch.  Carter,  839,648. 

Phil  P.  Schafer,  Great  Falls,  838,020. 

Raymond  Remain,  Fort  Benton,  836313. 

George  Gray,  Carter,  836,590. 

J.  G.  Robertson  Corp..  Great  Falls.  836,067. 

Oscar  A.  Kalgaard,  Big  Sandy,  835,770. 

Wyley  P.  Good,  Carter,  832,199. 

Ronald  M.  Upham,  Loma,  831,936. 

Morris  B.  Stewart,  Port  Benton,  830,453. 

Witt  Ranch.  Carter,  829,031. 

Paul  Onstad,  Carter,  829,014. 

Forrest  Charlson,  Carter.  829,002. 

Royce  Applegate,  Geraldlne.  828,906. 

Blrkeland  &  Son  Inc.,  Fort  Benton,  828,188. 

Macdonald  Farms  Inc.,  Fort  Benton. 
•27311. 

Holland  Land  Co..  Port  Benton,  826,239. 

Leeper  Land  Co.,  Port  Benton,  825,890. 

ABN  Ranch  Inc.,  Port  Benton,  825,667. 

RossmUler  Farms,  Brady,  826,498. 

MoUnarlc  Farms,  Carter,  824,881. 

Marcus  V.  Nichols.  Lakeside,  824,802. 

Retting  Farms.  Hlghwood,  823,888. 

W/M  Wheat/Livestock.  Fort  Benton, 
•23.433. 

Perry  Farms.  Port  Benton,  •22.436. 

Harold  &  Charles  Knudson,  Port  Benton. 
•22.246. 

J.  Norrts  Owen.  Geraldlne.  •21,746. 

M.  &  K.  Farm  Inc.,  Floweree.  $21,708. 

Ted  Worrall,  Loma,  $21,631. 

J.  R.  Katzenberger  Inc.,  Hlghwood,  $21,693. 

Lawrence  Remain,  Great  FaUs,  $21,198. 

Andrew  Trunk,  Geraldlne.  $21,189. 
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Henry  E.  and  Ruth  E.  Ooldhahn,  Geral- 
dlne, $31,136. 

0«orge  A.  Stevens,  Loma,  $21,045. 

J.  A.  Gottfried,  Fort  Benton,  $20,760. 

Paul  C.  Patton,  Great  Palls.  •20,626. 

Oeorge  H.  Strelt.  Port  Benton,  $20,224. 

Lloyd  Cline,  Fort  Benton,  $20,039. 

Lyle  McKeever,  Loma,  $20,004. 

Total  payees  In  county  (41),  $1,144,296. 
Custer  County 

W  M.  Nefsy,  Miles  City,  •27,917. 

John  E.  Blackburn,  Lodge  Grass,  •22,766. 

Mugglle  Brothers  Inc.,  Miles  City,  •21,834. 

Hlrsch  Ranch  Inc.,  MUes  City,  •21.580. 

Total  payees  In  county   (4),  •94,096. 
Daniels  County 

State  of  Montana,  Helena.  J666,757. 

Frederick  Brothers.  Flaxvllle,  •24.840. 

Hellickson  Brothers,  Scobey,  •23,880. 

Ramon  Trower,  Scobey,  •23,591. 

Oglesby  Farms,  Inc.,  Peerless,  •21,436. 

Dewayne  Llnder,  Flaxvllle,  $21,184. 

Chas.  L.   J.   &   N.   L.   Pouhy,  Richmond, 
$21,090. 

Total  payees  In  county  (7) ,  $802,777. 

Dawson  County 
Wolff    and    Sons,    Inc.,    Lindsay,    •37,369. 
Norman  Anderson,  Glendlve,  •31,095. 
Frank  Klempel,  Bloomfield,  •26313. 

D.  W.  &  R.  D.  Taguc,  Intake,  •24,998. 
Gordon  Kolberg,  Glendlve,  $24362. 
Kenneth  Edwards,  Glendlve,  $23,811. 
August  Sobotka,  Glendlve,  $21,016. 
Bernard  Goosen,  Rlcbey,  •30353. 
Total  payees  In  county  (8) ,  •209317. 

Fallon  County 
Robert  L.  Cox,  Baker,  •36,867. 
DarreU  Johnson,  Baker,  •31,888. 
Sikorskl  &  Sons,  Inc.,  WUlard,  •31336. 
Mobile  Pellet  Co.,  Baker,  •25.161. 
Delane  Beach,  Baker,  •24,831. 
Schwelgert  Ranch,  Baker,  •24385. 
Fred  Buerkle,  Plevna,  $22,172. 
A.  L.  Meccage,  Baker,  •21,847. 
Ernest  Bechtold,  Baker,  ^21,419. 
Total  payees  In  coimty  (9) ,  •239,906. 

Fergus  County 
Robert  &  Gerald  Barber,  Denton,  •27327. 
Ralpt  Lee,  Buffalo,  $23,225. 
Deerfleld  Ranch  Col.,  Moore,  $30,176. 
Deerfleld  Ranch  Ool.,  Danvers,  •33/)00. 
Wright  Ranch  Incorp.,  Moore,  •30,175. 
Total  payees  in  county  (4) ,  •93,737. 

Flathead  County 
Paul  GrosswUer,  Kallspell,  •32,144. 
Edmlston   Land   &    Cattle    Co.,   Kallspell, 
•21,511. 
Total  payees  In  county   (2),  $53,655. 

Gallatin  County 
Henry  Dehaan,  Manhattan,  •32,639. 

Garfield  County 
Gerald   Glbbs,   Jordan.   •27,765. 

Glacier  County 

Glendale  Colony,   Cut   Bank.   •34,877. 
Warren  Swenson,  Cut  Bank,  $33,443. 

E.  O.  Peterson,  Cut  Bank,  $32,289. 
Lyman  Denzer,  Conrad,  $29,613. 

J.  W.  &  Bob  Smith,  Cut  Bank,  $28,952. 
John  Lewis,  Cut  Bank,  $27,611. 
Stufft  Farms  Inc.,  Cut  Bank,  $25,292. 
WUUam  McAlpine.  Cut  Bank,  $24,522. 
Jenro  Ranch  Co.,  Browning.  $24,406. 
Treasure  Acre  Farms,  Cut  Bank,  $23,733. 
Jerry  Johnson,  Cut  Bank,  $21,428. 
Glacier  Farms,   Cut   Bank.   ^21.029. 
John  V.  Anderson,  Cut  Bank,  $20,300. 
Total  payees  In  county  (13),  •347,495. 

Hill  County 
John  Remain,  Havre,  •58,170. 
Leo  M.  Kraft,  Havre,  »42,037. 
Splcher  Bros..  Hlngham,  •37,491. 
Marlln  Splcher  &  Sons,  Hlngham,  •36,960. 
Miller  Bros.,  Glldford,  •35,790. 
Uneweaver  Farms,  Inverness,  •33,415. 
Dees  Brothers,  Kremlin,  •29,461. 
Jack  Swlnney,  GUdford,  •28,608. 


Leonard  MiUer,  Havre,  •25,848. 
J.  P.  Verploegen,  Havre,  •25,555. 
Kraft  &  Martin,  Havre,  •25,482. 
HUldale  Colony,  Havre,  $25,471. 
Lloyd  Twedt,  Hlngham,  $25,294 
Stuart  Mcintosh,  Simpson,  $24,261. 
John  Mcintosh,  Havre,  $23,579. 
Kenneth  G.  Axvig,  Kremlin,  $23,483. 
D.  O.  Koefod  Agent,  Havre,  $22,608. 
Harold  R.  Wanke,  Rudyard,  $22,303. 
Herbert  G.  Bltz.  Elder,  $22,168. 
Arvln,  Aageson,  Glldford,  $22,138. 
Lloyd  W.  Kaercher,  Havre,  $21,844. 
Dow  Bros.,  Havre,  $21,777. 
Rodney  Splchw  &  Sons,  Hlngham.  $20,735. 
Glennon  H.  Watson,  GUdford,  $20,010. 
Total  payees  In  county  (24) .  $674,468. 

Jefferson  County 
Robert  N.  Price,  Three  Porks.  $20,777. 
Donald  C.  Dykema.  Manhattan,  $20,065. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $40,842. 

Judith  Basin  County 
Glenn  Woodbury,  Geyser,  •21380. 
Evans  Bros..  Stanford.  $20,255. 
WUUam  Henry  Ward.  Hobson,  $20,056. 
Roger  Petersen,  Buffalo,  $20,016. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  $81,607. 

Lake  County 
Jaye  Johnson,  Ronan,  $20,904. 
Curtis  Van  Voast,  Poison,  $20376. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $41,180. 

Lewis  and  Clark  County 
Dlehl  Ranch  Co.,  East  Helena,  $30,314. 
Sleben  Ranch  Co.,  Helena,  $29,664. 
MUford  Colony,  Inc.,  Wolf  Creek,  $28377. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $88,255. 

Liberty  County 
Allen  C.  Kolstad,  Ledger,  $47,760. 
Raymond  Prttz,  Chester,  $43,611. 
Clarence  Romaln,  Chester,  $41,572. 
McNutt  Brothers,  Springfield,  •41,275. 
BlU  W.  Praser,  Chester,  •33,748. 
John  Wanken,  Chester.  •32,881. 
O.  M.  Skarl  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Chester,  •31,369. 
Galen  Kolstad,  Lothalr,  •30,752. 
Carl  Brown,  Chester.  •28,534. 
Brown  &  Brown,  Inc.,  Great  Falls.  $28,425. 
Oliver  C.  Morkrld,  Chester.  $27,047. 
Leo  Jensen,  Chester,  $26301. 
Sklerka  Brothers,  Chester,  $25,940. 
Dayton  Kolstad,  Ledger,  $26,753. 
Leonard  Staudacher,  Jr.,  Chester,  $24,628. 
Gordon    or    John    Kammerzell.    Cheater, 
$24,282. 

Clark  Diemert,  Lothalr,  $22,443. 
William  H.  Earl,  Jr.,  Chester,  $22,052. 
Semenza  Farm,  Port  Benton,  $21,512. 
Hl-Llne  Farms,  JopUn,  $21,508. 
Ole  Jensen.  Chester,  $21,407. 
Bert  W.  Alley,  JopUn,  $21,044. 
WUUam  H.  Skiimer,  Lothalr,  $20,611. 
McCleUan  Farms.  Inc..  JopUn,  $20,407. 
Total  payees  In  county  (24),  $684,762. 

Madison  County 
R.  C.  Bice,  Harrison,  $30,586. 
Gilbert  Lvstk  Co.,  Dillon,  $25,088. 
Mariner  Ballard,  Dillon,  $24,626. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  •80,199. 

AfeCone  County 
Otis  S.  Waters.  Richey,  $52,933. 
Bodray  Hagestad,  Wolf  Point,  $30337. 
Dreyer  Bros.,  Inc.,  Circle,  $28,922. 
Melvln  P.  Johnson,  Vlda,  $21,617. 
Kudrna  &  Wltte,  Inc.,  Circle.  $21,035. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5) ,  $164344. 

Meagher  County 
Sprlngdale  Colony,  Wht  Slphr  Sprg,  $31373. 
Russell  Manger,  Townsend,  $25,717. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $56,989. 

Petroleum  County 
Bay  Bohn,  Wlnnett,  $25307. 

Phillips  County 
Matador  Ranch,  Inc.,  Dodson,  $25,583. 
Stanford  Boothe,  Wagner,  $25,403. 
Roger  Slmonson,  Saco,  $22,621. 
North  Bench  Farms,  Whitewater,  $22,063. 


Clyde  Waters.  Malta,  $21317. 

Total  payees  in  county  (5) ,  $117387. 
Pondera  County 

John  KeU  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Ledger,  $54,359. 

Tom  McCracken.  Ledger,  $38,905. 

Loren  Warwick,  Conrad,  $36,723. 

New  Miami  Colony,  Pendroy,  $34,440. 

Ralph  Boiuna,  Ledger,  $29,871. 

Blroh  Creek  Colony,  VaUer,  $28,315. 

John  Wood,  Conrad,  $27,500. 

Donald  Kell,  Conrad,  $26,926. 

Anderson  Lahr  Land  &  Cattle,  Conrad, 
•24,977. 

Thomas  W.  Boucher,  VaUer.  •24,810. 

Bjelland  &  Robinson,  Conrad,  ^23390. 

RusseU  Wikstrom,  Brady,  •23,123. 

EUz  Selfert,  VaUer,  ^22394. 

S.  T.  McParland,  Conrad.  $21,967. 

KeU  Ranch,  Inc.,  Conrad.  $21,659. 

Gordon  Matheson,  Ledger,  $20,189. 

Total  payees  In  county  ( 16) ,  $458,448. 
Powder  River  County 

Dale  V.  Benge,  Volborg,  $24,882. 
Prairie  County 

Prank  Eaton  and  Sens,  Lindsay,  $23,142. 

Brandenthaler  &  Lee,  Terry,  $20315. 

Total  payees  in  county  (2) ,  $44,067. 
Richland  County 

Allen  Verschoot,  Richey,  $29,472. 

Covered  Wagon  Ranch,  Inc.,  Savage.  $38,- 
185. 

Basta  Ranches,  Savage,  •23,889. 

Prank  Gladowski,  Lambert.  •21,745. 

Paul  Vaira,  Culbertson,  •31,179. 

Calvin  Steppler.  Brockton,  •20,648. 

Bernard  Pease,  Enid,  •30.498. 

Total  payees  in  county  (7) ,  •165,616. 
Roosevelt  County 

Schnitzler  Corp.,  Freld,  ^46343. 

Moe  Farm  Corporation,  Poplar,  •31.409. 

A.  A.  Werner,  Poplar,  •39369. 

Louis  Teavs,  Wolf  Point,  •28,051. 

Swank  &  Son,  Poplar,  •24.299. 

Wheeler  Bartley  Ranch,  Inc..  Frold,  •38,- 
980. 

George  Stensland,  Wolf  Point,  •23,248. 

Wm.  Harmon  Farms,  BalnvUle,  •21.666. 

Dean  Harron.  BalnvUle,  •20,690. 

Total  payees  in  county  (9),  •248.738. 

Rosebud  County 
cuff  Wright  Ranch,  Inc..  Forsyth.  •33.886. 
Ivan  Dahlman,  Forsyth,  •23,190. 
Total  payees  In  coimty  (2) ,  ^47,076. 

Sheridan  County 
Nash  Brothers.  Redstone.  •57,420. 
Richard  McCarty,  Plentywood,  •29,754. 
Larsen  Farms,  Inc.,  Plentywood,  •23,666. 
E.  J.  Lander  and  Co.,  Grand  Porks,  •33,383. 
Howard  Holtan,  Plentywood,  •23387. 
Lund  Hereford  Ranch,  Reserve,  •21,381. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  •178,850. 

Stillwater  County 
Arnold  Ranch,  Broadview,  •35,525. 
Yellowstone  Grain  Co.,  Molt,  •29,821. 
M.  E.  Davey,  Columbus,  •23,700. 
Mosdal  Bros.,  Rapelje,  •23.164. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  •111310. 

Svxet  Gras  County 
Donna  J.  Cremer,  Big  Timber,  •30,336. 
L«o  J.  Cremer,  Jr.,  MelvlUe,  •25352. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  •55,688. 

Teton  County 
Van  Horn  Ranch  Co..  Dutton,  •31,074. 
Habel  Bros.,  Dutton,  •25,609. 
New  Rockport  Colony,  CJhoteau,  •25.096. 
Rockport  Colony,  Pendroy,  •24,200. 
Miller  Colony,  Inc..  Choteau.  •24,146. 
Robert  Stephens,  Dutton,  •23,996. 
James  Stephens,  Dutton,  $23,954. 
Eugene  W.  Johnson,  Dutton,  $23,576. 
Herman  G.  Bouma,  Choteau,  $21,675, 
Robert  Kropp,  Conrad,  $21,241. 
Christman  Ranch,  Dutton,  $20,457. 
Herman  Maurer.  Dutton.  $20,439. 
David  Maurer,  Dutton,  $20,216. 
Total  payees  in  county  (13).  $306,678. 
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Toole  County 

8.  A.  Adaskavlcb.  Shelby,  %'12.Q3Q. 

BUI  McCarter,  GalaU.  »57,065. 

Kenneth  Leek,   Oalata,   $38,758. 

Helltnger,  Brew.,  Devon,  830,973. 

John  McCarter,  Shelby,  $29,236. 

Wlgen  Bros.,  Devon.  $28,804. 

Leo  Pleach,  Shelby,  $28,024. 

Robert  Sisk,  Jr..  OaI»ts,  $30,870. 

HJartarson  Partnership,  Ethrldge,  $26,068 

David   Ratzburg,  Ledger.   $26,482. 

Miles  Burd.  Oalata.  $26,147. 

Westennark  Bros.,  Devon,  $26,875. 

Raymond  Totnsheck,  Ethrldge.  $25,633. 

Gary  AUestad.  Oalata,  $24,155. 

Lloyd  McLean.  Shelby,  $34,073. 

Dale  Klnyon,  Oalata.  $23,897. 

Munson  Bros.,  Devon.  $23,455. 

Pleasant  View  Farm,  Perdlg,  $23,424. 

Wm.    Judlsch    &    Sons    &    James    Ji^dls, 
Ledger,  $22,788. 

Boxwell  Farms.  Sunburst.  $22,307. 
— TiDjAiplno  Bros  .  Sunburst,  $22,104. 

Llndberg  Bros.,  Ledger,  $21,240. 

Charles  Wlegand.  Jr..  Shelby.  $20,790. 

Total  payees  In  county  (23).  $670,797. 

,:'         Treasttre  County 

Ted  KaUen.  Hysham.  $26,825. 

Harold  Zent.  Hysham.  $24,384. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  $51,209. 

Valley  County 
Francis  Tarum.  Richland.  $28,622. 
Mogan  Ranch  Inc.,  Hinsdale,  $26,967. 
F.  L.  Bailey.  Glencana,  $22,460. 
Otto  Zerbe,  Lustre.  $22,025. 
Hvln  Olfert,  Frazer.  $20,830. 
Robert  J.  Sweeting.  Frazer,  $20,619. 
C.  R.  Tvedt,  Glasgow,  $20305. 
Total  payees  in  county  (7) ,  $161,828. 

Wheatland  County 
Maninsdale  Colony.  Martlnsdale,  $20.9{l|l 

Wibaux  County 
Harry  Begger,  Wibaux,  $31,353. 
yeJJowstone  County 
Pearlie  Lee,  BlUlngs.  $33,515. 
L&ey  K.  T.  Ranch,  BUUngs,  $25,796. 
Kemph  Land  &  Livestock  Co..  Custer, 
$24,306. 

Vale  Creek  Ranch,  BUUngs.  $23,303. 
Glenn  E.  Potts,  Custer.  $20,837. 
Glenn  Frey,  BUUngs,  $20,812. 
Orvtlle  Lane,  Molt,  $20,426. 
Walter  John  Baxter,  Laurel.  $20,192. 
Total  payees  in  county  (8) ,  $189,187. 
Total  payees  In  State  (809) ,  $9,241,497. 
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Adams  County 

Ruth  Hunt,  Hastings,  $49,909. 

Mary  Lannlng  Hosp..  Hastings,  $28,947. 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  $78,866. 

Antelope  County 
Dwlght  Morrison.  Clearwater.  $22,435. 

£oone  County 
Cbo«t&  Sons,  Inc.,  Albion.  $40,970. 
Dobson  Brothers.  Cedar  Rapids.  $89,061 
Wesley  Mansfield.  Tama.  $31,993. 
Wolf  Bros.  &  Reich,  Albion.  $29,013. 
Thomas  Kennedy.  Newman  Grove.  $25.^06. 
Kay  ton   it   Kay  ton    Farms,    Cedar   Rapids, 
$23,592. 

H.  E.  Nor«.  Genoa,  $21,909. 

ToUl  payees  In  county  (7) .  $212,434. 

Box  Butte  County 

Jeesen  Forma,  Inc..  LodgepoJe.  $42,045. 
Edward  Jellnek,  Alliance.  $41,919. 
Garland  Fisher.  Henalngford.  $34,074. 
Robert  R.  Elliott,  Solvang,  $28177. 
Eugene  Schefclk,  AlUance.  $25,561. 
Harry  Cullan,  Hemlngford.  $22,677. 
Oury  M.  Benda,  AlUance,  $22,611. 
Nagakl   Bros,    and    H.    Nekatsu,    AlU^ce. 
$20,102. 

Total  payees  In  County  (81,  $237,166. 

Broum  County 
Kenneth  O'Hare.  Ainsworth.  $25,575. 
Warren  L.  Walz.  Alnawortb.  $33,314. 
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Francis  E.  Bejot.  Alnsworth.  $22,183. 
Total  payeee  In  county  (3 ) .  $69,972._     ^ 

Buffalo  County         ,'.:...! 
^Mark  Randall.  Gibbon,  $29313.    '  ' 

Ernest  Moss.   Shelton,  $26,619. 
Western  Alfalfa  Corp..  Odessa,  $24,903. 
Kearney  MUnn.  Airport,  Kearney,  $34,865. 
Delbert  Lewis.  Gibbon,  $21,921. 
Harold  Moles,  Elm  Creek,  $31,751. 
Holtz   Farms.   Shelton.   $20,620. 
Loren  Nlemack.  Shelton.  $30,405. 
Total  payees  In  co\irU.y  (8),  $180,476. 

Burt  County 
John  Tobln  &  Sons,  Tekamah,  $55,687. 
Hundahl  Farms,  Tekamah,  $49,465. 
Town  Ranch,  Decatur,  $37,736. 
Chatt  Bros.  Renters.  Tekamah,  $31,236. 
Van  Newell,   Tekamah.  $27,840. 
CecU   Ives,,   Tekamah,   $27,610. 
LUUe  Schnleder,  Tekamah,  $23370. 
Leonard  Ertksen.  Craig,  $23,217. 
Marlane  Toblxi.  Tekamah,  $32,321. 
Richard  A.  GoU,  Tekamah,  $21,224. 
Tobln  &  Englert,  Tekamah,  $20,962. 
Harel  Corp.,  Lyons,  $20,906. 
Elliott  Bros.,  PTNP.  Tekamah,  $20,872. 
LoweU  Devasure,  Tekamah,   $20,117. 
Total  payees  In  county  (14),  $402,562. 

Cass   County 
Walter  Marolf,  Waverly,  $20,450. 

Chase  County 
Leslie    E.    Smith   &    Sons,   Inc.,    Imperial, 
$46,678. 

Lester  Mort,  Venango,   $39,090. 
Yaw  Farms,  Inc..  Champion,  $37,681. 
Bernard  O'NeU,  WauneU,  $32,483. 
Maddux  Cattle  Co.,  Wauneta,  $30,826. 
Hughes  Farms.  Inc.,  Imperial,  $27,446. 
Harold  D.  Hughes,  Venango,  $27,200. 
Stenger  Prlbbeno,  Lt ,  Imperial  $26,621. 
J.  K.  Cox  and  Aryln  Cox.  Champion.  $33,327. 
Jay  Dean  Krueger.  Amherst,  $30,227. 
Total  payees  in  county  ( 10) ,  $309,379. 

Cheyenne  County 
Robert  R.  Rauner,  Sidney,  $33,154. 

Clay  County 
A.  J  Skalka  and  Sons,  Deweese,  $33,333. 
Woods  Bros.  &  Ells,  Fairfield.  $29,910. 
Harold  F.  Smith,  Harvard,  $35,853. 
RusseU  Swanson,  Clay  Center,  $23,198. 
Robert  H.  Klnyoun.  Clay  Center,  $22,904. 
Ralph  Wilson  and  Son.  Edgar,  $22,696. 
Grove  Corporation,  Edgar,  $22,388. 
Hajny  Brothers,  Clay  Center.  $22,343. 
Holland  Hakanson.  Fairfield,  $20,631. 
Total  payees  In  county  (9) ,  $225,156. 

Col/ax  County 

F.  J.  Hlgglns  Farms,  Inc.,  Schuyler,  $87,347. 
A.  Glenn  Kluck,  Richland,  $29,987. 

L.  and  Wagner  Co..  Schuyler,  $39,597. 
Clifford  McBurney,  Rogers,  $23,044. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  $169,975. 

Cumtng  County 
Albers  Dehy  Co.,  Wlsner,  $44,326. 

Custer  County 
Reuben  R.  Squler,  Anselmo,  $39,376. 
Plrnle     Brothers     Cattle     Co.,     Welssert, 
$32,411. 
Harry  W.  Henry.  Oconto,  $31,332. 

G.  C.  Hostlck,  Merna,  $23,986. 
Clyde  Bartak.  Merna,  $23,588. 
John  8.  Koubek.  Arnold,  $31348. 
Total  payees  in  county  (6),  $172,036. 

Dakota  County 
Leo  C.  Andersen,  Dakota  City.  $60,838. 
Beermann  Farms  Inc.,  Dakota  City,  $53,776. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3),  $113,614. 

Dawes  County 
WUUam   J.   lodence,   Hemlngford,   $39,459. 
Peddlcord  Cattle  Co..  Chadron,  $26,018. 
Pepper    Creek    Ranch    Inc.,   Hay    Springs, 
$25,362. 
Clifford  Bergfleld.  Chadron,  $33,819. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  $104,548. 


Dawaon  County 

Central  Alfalfa  Inc.,  Lexington,  $38,469. 

Dawson  County  Feed  Prod,  Inc.,  Lexington, 
$37312. 

Platte  VaUey  Products  Inc.,  LexlngcOD, 
$32,938. 

Noel  Cover,  Cozad,  $28390. 

George  Maloley  &  Sons,  Lexington,  $26320. 

Allan  Armbruster,  Cozad,  $24,827. 

Aden  Bros.,  Gothenburg,  $24,616. 

Gruber  Land  &  Cattle  Co.  Inc.,  Cozad, 
$23,182. 

Harold  W.  Prosser  Company,  Lexington, 
$21,134. 

Circle  B.  Farms  Inc..  Cozad,  $20,638. 

Juhl  Smith,  Cozad,  $20,035. 

Total  payees  In  county  (11),  $297,761. 

Deuel  County 

W.  H.  Falser  Farms,  Inc.,  Big  Springs. 
$64,690. 

Grace  Land  and  Cattle  Co.,  LeweUen, 
$33,680. 

Kjeldgaard  Farm,  Inc..  Big  Springs,  $25,499. 

Joe  Hertje,  Big  Springs,  $25,041. 

Bailey  Partnership,  Big  Springs,  $22,733. 

Carlson  Ranch,   Inc.,  (Thappell,   $21,701. 

Total  payees  In  county   (6) ,  $183,344. 

Dodge  County 
Harland  S.  MllUgan,  Hooper,  $29,927. 
Donald  Flamme,  North  Bend,  $23,137. 
Stanley  P.  Jalser,  Fremont,  $22,274. 
Total  payees  in  county   (3),  $75,338. 

Douglas  County 
B.  Johnson   Exec.  Elkhorn,  $27,507. 
Wedak    Farms,    W.    R.    Wedberg,    Valley, 
$25336. 

Hans  Neumeyer.  Bennington,  $35,010. 
Tony  VencU,  Waterloo.  $20,911. 
Bruhn  Packing  Co..  Elkton,  $20,466.     , 
Total  payees  In  county  (5),  $119,230.    J 

Dundy  County  ^ 

Dan  Ellis,  Benkelman,  $36,119. 
B.  E.   Oottschalk.  Benkelman.  $30,863. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3),  $46,982. 

Filmore  County 
Dale  Lovegrove,  Est.,  Fairmont,  $40,787. 
Karl  C.  Brlnkman,  Geneva,  $40,167. 
Alfc  Imp.  &  Well  Drlg.  Co.,  Shlckley,  $89.- 
473.  ' 

Robert  Bettger,  Fairmont,  $38,503. 
Robert  D.  Lovegrove,  Fairmont,  $25,945. 
Keith  Burt,  Grafton,  $25,297. 
Harold   F.   Roush,  Shlckley,   $34,272. 
Robert  B.  Waring.  Jr.,  Geneva,  $23,896. 
John  W.  WUklns.  Geneva,  $23,582. 
Bruce  Nedrow,  Fairmont,  $23^077. 
Ashby  Farms,  Geneva,  $22,970. 
Ernest  Stengel  &  Sons,  Shlckley.  $21,661. 
Ralph  Softley,  Fairmont,  $20,977. 
O'Connor  Brothers,  Fairmont,  $20,933. 
ChetCbaney,  Geneva,  $20,666. 
Total  payees  In  county  (15) ,  $412,205. 

Franklin  County 
Kahrs  Farms.  Inc..  Bloomlngton,  $33,879. 
W.  J.  Bach,  Rlverton,  $30,576. 
Wayne  Zlebarth,  Wilcox,  $26,437. 
Calvin  Soucle,  Upland,  $25,863. 
John  Gardels.  Wilcox,  $23,579. 
Charles  R.  Harrison.  Naponee,  $21,850. 
Total  payees  in  county  (6) ,  $161,173. 

Fumos  County 
Johnson  Bros.  &  Jones,  Cambridge,  $76388. 
Lu»Klng  Farm  &  Ranch  Crop.,  Oxford,  $80,- 
250. 

Xenneth  Carpenter,  Sr.,  Arapahoe,  $27372. 
Ten  Bensel  &  Sons,  Cambridge,  $24,118. 
Eldln  HaussCTmann,  Arapahoe,  $20353. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5) ,  $178,260. 

Gage  County 
Flo  Wal  Farms,  Inc.,  Dewltt.  $33,179. 
John  Krause  It  Sons.  Adams,  $24369. 
Total  payeee  to  county  (3) ,  $58,148. 

Garden  County 
Leo  Jessen,  Oshkosh,  $64,519. 

Ootper  County 
Henry  SchUllng,  Slwood,  $30,136. 
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Greeley  County 

James  H.  Dugan,  Greeley,  $44,510. 

MftTvln  W.  Dugan,  Greeley,  $31,045. 

Harry  E.  CockerlU,  Spalding,  $23,345. 

Raymond  Dugan,  Greeley,  $20,393. 

Total  payees  In  county  (4),  $119,193. 
Hail  County 

Wm.  Packer  and  P.  H.  Packer  Ptnrs,  Wood 
River.  $36,570. 

Loren    Walter   Ivan    BUslend    Ptn.,    Wood 
River,  $32,763. 

Ralph  Mettenbrlnk.  Grand  Island,  $33,454. 

Donald  L.  Rohrlch,  Wood  River,  $21,966, 

1*0  P.  Thelen,  Wood  River,  $31,753. 

Clifford  R.  Woodman  and  Son,  Keneeaw, 
$21,588. 

Hayse   and   Derr   Partners,    Wood    River, 
$21,406. 

Dobesh  Farms.  Inc..  Wood  River.  $30,975. 

Robert  Boeka.  Wood  River.  $20,569. 

Total  payees  In  county  (9) .  $330,033. 
Hamilton  County 

Parm,  Inc.,  Aurora,  $44,975. 
Kreutz  Bros.,  Inc.,  GJltner,  $42,574. 
Ed.  L.  Edlger,  Hampton,  $20,116. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $107,665. 

Harlan  County 
Bernard  Lueklng,  Oxford,  $31,870. 
Brown  Cattle  Company,  Oxford,  $33,738. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $54,608. 
Holt  County 

Fred  Home,  Jr.,  Atkinson,  $64,086. 
Wm.  A.  Curry,  Columbus,  $29,451. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) ,  $83,537. 

Jefferson  County 

A.  L.  Rosener  and  Sons,  Daykln,  $68348. 
Stanley  A.  Snyder.   Falrbury,  $83,576. 
Glenn  Ebbers,  Daykln,  $20,119. 
Heasty  W.  Reesman,  Falls  City,  $30,099. 
Total  payees  in  county,  (4) ,  $133,142. 

Kearney  County 
WeUs  Brothers,  Axtell,  $34,995. 
Kermlt  Felzlen,  Mlnden,  $26,704. 
SUdler  Bros.,  Mlnden,  $21,520. 
Herbert  Swanson,  Wilcox,  $20,886. 
Paul  Warp  Enterprise.  Mtnden.  $20,723., 
Total  payees  in  county  (6) ,  $123,838, , ''. 

Keith  County 
Falser  and  Falser,  Big  Springs,  $41,766. 
McGlnley  Schllz  Co.,  Brule,  $87331. 
MUford  Krajewskl,  Ogallala,  $33,773. 
Walter  Armstrong,  Brule.  $38,862.       t    .> 
Beal  Enterprises.  Inc.,  Brule,  $38,191;   " 
Rankin  Prochaska,  Inc.,  Ogallala.  $26,188. 
Norbert  Krajewskl,  Ogallala,  $27361. 
Haldeen.  Inc.,  Brule,  $23,371. 
George  Vasa,  Ogallala,  $22,647. 
Nichols  and  Son,  Inc.,  OgaUala,  $21 ,637. 
Marlon  Kenfield,  Big  Springs.  $21,063. 
Total  payees  In  county  (11) ,  $813,179. 

Kimball  County 

Raymond  Jessen,  Lodgepole,  $32,869. 
Wayne  Kennedy,  Kimball,  $24,467. 
Earl  Yung,  KlmbaU,  $21,006. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3 ) .  $78,342. 

Lancaster  Count]/      .>  *-j.:a 
Warner  Hereford  Farm.  Waverly,  $83,800. 
Schwanlnger  Bros.,  Hallam,  $25,387. 
Loren  E.  Schwanlnger,  Princeton,  $23347. 
-     Total  payees  In  county  ( 3 ) ,  $8 1 ,334 . 

Lincoln  County 
Mlron  Moore,  Sutherland,  $31,477. 
Gothenburg  Feed   Products  Co.,  Ootben- 
bmg,  $28,655. 
Stewart  H.  Evans,  Wallace,  $25,561. 
Paul  Weinman,  Arnold.  $23,892. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  $109,586. 

Madison  County 
Elkhorn  Valley  Cattle  Co.,  Norfolk,  $26,564. 

JIfcrricfc  County 
Dlnsdale  Bros.,  Inc..  Palmer.  $44343. 
Harry  Prelsendorf ,  Grand  Island,  $33,178. 
aark  Williams,  Clsfks.  $31,468. 
Total  payees  in  cotmty  (3) ,  $88,979. 


Morrill  County 

Abel  Inv.,  Co.,  Oerlng,  $39387, 

Hance  County    ' 

Sonuerup  Bros.,  Genoa,  $36,376. 
Johnnie  Brvma,  Belgrade,  $26,060. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) ,  $60,426. 

Nemaha  County 
A.  B.  Ritchie,  Jr.,  Auburn,  $33,464. 
Wm.  E.  Rogge,  BrownvlUe,  $25,124. 
Lehr  Farms.  Auburn.  $23,847. 
Ward  G.  Adams,  Peru.  $33,684. 
Total  payees  in  county  (4) ,  $106,119. 

Nuckolls  County 
Darrell  L.  Johnson,  Edgar,  $24,761. 
Bruce  and  L.  K.  Scroggln,  Oak.  $23385. 
Boyd  or  Wllma  Jones.  Edgar,  $22,803. 
Vernon  L.  Corman.  Edgar.  $21,266. 
Waldine  Jones,  Nora.  $20,456. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $112,160. 

Otce  County 

Forrest  Binder,  Table  Rock,  $35,350. 
Qammond  Farms,  Nebraska  City,  $34,697. 
Wlrth  Bros.,  Nebraska  City,  $24,582. 
H.  Novak,  H-  Novak.  Nebraska  City,  $20316. 
James  Partnership,  Nebraska  City.  $20,640. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5) ,  $136,0^6. 

Pawnee  County  i'-.Wi 

L.  T.  Lewis,  Est.,  Summerfield,  $27,144.''' 
Richard  Binder,  Table  Rock,  $20,067. 
Total  payees  in  oounty  (2) ,  $47,231. 

Perkins  County 
Svoboda  &  Hannah,  Ogallala,  $46306. 
Gerald  Krajewskl.  Venango.  $86,933. 
Herman  Rcgler.  Madrid,  $32,636. 
Vernon  L.  Parker,  Madrid,  $28,760. 
Knlpp  Land  Co.,  Big  Springs,  $26,494. 
G.  D.  Schne!c*er,  Elsie.  $26,419. 
Charles  Washa,  Grant,  •3431'7. 
Total  payees  in  county  (7) ,  $231,764. 

Phelps  County 
Sam  T.  Schrock,  Jr.,  Holdrege,  $41,677.  • 

Platte  County 
Arthur  Sprunk,  Columbus,  $20,524. 

I'olk  County 
Dewey  Anderson,  Jr.,  Omaha.  $38391. 
Albertus  Larson.  Stromsburg.  $31 .748. 
K.  D.  Strong,  Stromsburg,  $25,852. 
C.  R.  Carlson,  SUver  Creek.  $32,984. 
Van  T.  Perry,  Shelby,  $20,228. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $139,803. 

Ited  Willow  County 
Myers  Bros.,  McCook.  $41,269. 
Driftwood  Farms,  Inc..  McCopk,  $33,623. 
Prlehe  Farms,  Inc.,  McCook,  $39317. 
Charles  Barber,  Indlanola,  $36,800. 
Leslie  Rugglea,  McCook,  $31366. 
Total  payees  in  cotmty  <5) ,  $152,774. 

Richardson  County 
Stalder  Cattle  Co.,  Salem,  $48,lo6. 
Elmer  Duerfaldt.  Falls  City.  $30,263. 
Keith  Sherburne.  Humboldt.  $37,413. 
Herr  Brothers,  Humboldt,  $34384. 
Nemaha  Realty  Co.,  Inc.,  Falls  City.  $38,120. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6),  $163,966. 

Saline  County 
Duane  Hendrlckson,  Dewltt,  $33,732. 

Saunders  County 
Arthur  Gifford,  Fremont,  $39,545. 
Walter  E.  Adams.  Fremont,  $37344. 
R.  Brown  DBA  Centlnlal  Farms.  Fremont, 
$26,066. 

Foxley  &  Co.,  Omaha,  $21,414. 

Total  payees  In  county  (4),  $114,396. 

Scotts  Bluff  County 
Delmar  Zweygardt,  Burlington,  $133,697. 
Everett  Dennis,  Scottsbluff,  $43,609. 
Kehn  Brothers,  Oerlng,  $31,546. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3),  $187,853. 

Seward  County 
A.  H.  Rolfsmeier,  Seward,  $33350. 


Thaper  County 

Ted  Currey,  Ohlowa,  $34380. 
Lewis  Duenslng.  Byron,  $30393. 
Total  payees  In  county   (3),  $44,672. 

Thurston  County 
WUlis  Lelnart,  WaltbUl,  $31,599. 

Valley  County 
Melvln  Swanson,  Arcadia.  $24,091. 

Washington  County 
OUbert  PoUdle,  Herman,  $29,069. 
Rowe,  Inc.,  Nlckerson,  $38,804. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  $62,863. 

Webster  County 
Delbert  liswls,  Bed  Cloud.  $62,685. 

York  Oounty 
BroadweU.Inc.  York,  $66,862. 
Harrington  Farms  Co..  Bradshaw.  $61,198. 
R.  L.  Kallff  Ranch  Co.,  York,  $46,686. 
Logan  Otto.  York,  $43,649. 
Wm.  H.  Otto.  York.  $23,882. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5) .  $242,127. 
Total  payees  In  State  (266) ,  $7,668,636. 

NIVADA 

Elko  County 
Roblson  &  Sorensen,  Elko,  $46,115. 
Magnuson  Ranch,  Elko.  $43374. 
AUled  Lnd.  &  Lvstk.,  San  Francisco,  $38398. 
Kllson    Ranching    (Company,    Tuscarora, 

$35,331. 

Fernando  Oolooechea  St  Sons,  Elko,  $24,923. 

Total  payeee  in  county   (5),  $188,031. 
Humboldt  County 

Rio  King  Land  &  Inv.  Co.,  San  Ftanclsco, 
$28329. 

Clarno  Bros..  Wlnnemucca,  $22393. 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  $60322. 
Nye  County 

Mlzpah  Ranch,  Pahrump,  $63,636. 

Tim  Hafen  Ranches,  lac,  Pahnimp, 

433. 

Gordon  Mason.  Pahrump,  $37,997.  i 

Perry  L.  Bowman,  Pahrump,  $37,046. 

Carberry  Crop  Dusters,  Inc.,  Fresno,  $24,- 
013.  _ 

Alvin  li.  Bells,  Pahrump,  $20,988. 

Total  payees  in  county  (6),  $216,79».' 

Pershing  County 
Brlnkerboff  Ranch.  Inc.,  Lovriock,  $60384. 
Herman  Dennler,  Reno,  $60,390. 
Total  payees  In  ooimty  (2),  $11137*- 

White  Pine  County 
Copper   Sheep   Co.,  Ely,   $29,138. 
Burton  H.  Roblson,  Ely,  $36,074. 
Henrlod  Land  &  Livestock  Co.,  Ely,  $22,887. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3),  $78,089. 
ToUl  payees  In  State   (18),  $845,008. 

NEW   JBSXT  , 

Monntouth  County 
WUUam  Snyder,  Bnglishtown,  $33346. 

NFW      MEXICO 

Cotron  County 
Prank     A.     HubbeU     Co.,     Albuquerque, 
$33,124. 

Oiowes  County 

A.  W.  Langenegger.  Hagerman,  $76,481. 

Hal  Bogle,  Dexter,  $66,105. 

J.  P.  White,  Jr.,  Roswell,  $54,533. 

H.  C.  Berry,  Dexter,  $64,420. 

Lincoln  County  Livestock  Co.,  Roswell, 
$52,932. 

Jack  Patterson,  Roswell,  $42,340. 

WUlard  Watson,  Hagerman,  $39,009. 

Plying  H  Ranch,  RosweU,  $37,463. 

Clardy  Farms,  Inc..  Roswell,  $35,727. 

James  Norrls,  Lake  Arthtir,  $34,663. 

Jimmy  Pack,  RosweU,  $34,133. 

Melvln  Pearson.  Lake  Arthur.  $33,561. 

R.  and  B.  Co..  c/o  Bronson  Com.  RosweU, 
$32,887. 

Weldon  Wagner,  Dexter,  $31,633.  "V 

Foe  W.  Corn.  RosweU,  $31,338. 

Bonham  Farms,  Inc.,  RosweU,  $31,260. 

Rosendo  Casarez,  RosweU,  $30,909. 
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Barney  E.  Green,  Jr.,  Hagerman,  t29firi  I. 
Crawford  Aaeoclated.  Roewell.  939,089 
Fletcher  Brothers,  Dexter,  »27.991. 
Berry  F.  Heine.  Jr..  RosweU,  $37,315. 
James  Grassle,  Dexter,  $36,076. 
Carl  Day.  Roewell,  925,610. 
Inez  P.  Bogle,  Roewell.  925.079. 
John  H.  Trtgg.  Ro«well.  924.907. 
Wayne  Shlpman,  Hagerman,  $34,623. 
F.  V.  Cauhape.  Hope,  924,245. 
Marley  and  Whitney,  Roewell.  923,88( . 
NoUng  and  NoUng.  RoeweU.  923.818. 
Larry  Waggoner.  RoeweU.  923.375. 

B.  F.  Crawford.  RoeweU.  923,300. 
Max  Wiggins,  Hagerman.  922,953. 
Schrlmsher  Bros.,  RosweU.  922.762. 
Delbert  M.  Robinson.  Lake  Arthur.  $23|a29. 
H.  H.  McGee,  RoeweU.  $32,099. 
Charlee  Wagner.  RosweU.  922.065. 
Donald  W.  Hatch.  Roewell.  921.464. 
Robert  Hatch,  RosweU.  921.322. 
John  Divine.  RosweU.  930.965. 
Leroy  Miles.  Hagerman,  930.848. 
aienn  Marshall.  Dexter.  920,444. 
Total  payees  In  county  (41)  91,294,611, 

Col/ax  County 
Roy  M.  Wood.  Farley,  931,683. 

Curry  County 
John  Oarrett  and  Sons,  Clovls,  9187,43|. 
Oarrett  Corporation,  Clovls,  9135,640. 
James  E.  and  John  Garrett,  Clovls,  ^138,- 
465. 

Eldon  Blackbiim.  Melrose.  9112,630. 
George  Hammond.  Clovls.  9111,930. 
LocknUller  and  Son.  Clovls.  9102,994. 
I^ee  Ross  Hammond,  Clovls,  996,388. 

C.  Eton  Oreen.  Clovls,  988,546. 
John  H.  Spearman,  Clovls.  983.505. 
John  Oarrett,  Jr.,  Clovls.  982.496. 
Dale  Elliott,  Clovls.  981.609. 
John  C.  White,  Clovls.  977.431. 
L.  R.  TaUey,  Texlco,  $73,681. 
O.  H.  Psttiaon.  Clovls,  $71,647. 
Marlon  Inman,  FarweU,  $71,459. 
Leon  Marks,  Clovls.  $60,440. 
Esther  L.  Van  Soelen.  Clovls.  $68,846. 
Greet  Agro  Inc..  Texlco,  $66,116. 
Frank  Wicks,  Clovls.  $64,849. 
The  Hecht  Company,  Clovls,  $63,948. 
Bonnie  Mitchell,  Clovls,  $61,831. 
Harold  H-use,  Clovls,  $61,399. 
Malcolm  Oarrett,  Clovls,  $60,596. 
J.  W.  Or&ham.  Dlmmltt,  $59,067. 
M.  M.  SneU  Est.,  Clovls,  $58,968. 
Sid  Pipkin,  Clovls,  $58,529. 

D.  D.  Myrlck.  Clovls.  $57,943. 
J,  R.  Shumate,  Jr.,  Clovls.  $67,936. 
John  W.  Ounter,  Jr..  Muleshoe,  $67.6$8. 
Vlrgle  Harrison,  Clovls.  $56,456. 
Fern  Castor,  ClovU,  $54,597. 
Frank  Blackburn,  Clovls,  $54,286. 
Haney  Tate.  Clovls,  $53,455. 
CecU  Porter.  St.  Clovls,  $51,516. 
J.  L.  WaU,  Clovls,  $48,617. 
LeeUe  Pattlson,  Clovls.  $48,034. 
L.  E    Davis,  Clovls,  $47,837. 
Russell  Downey.  Clovls,  $47,359. 
C.  E.  Christian.  FarweU,  $47,024. 
WllUe  O.  Wall.  Texlco.  $46,007. 
John  W.  Mcintosh.  Clovls,  $44,711. 
Elbert  Mitchell,  Clovls,  $44,481. 
W.  W.  Bomar,  Clovls,  $44,431. 
Edgar   CampbeU,   Texlco,   $44313. 
Vernon  8.  Andrvis,  TuUa,  $44,086. 
Otha  LockmlUer.  Clovls.  $43,096. 
Archie  Baker,  Clovls,  $42,455 
Joe    Paul    Cobb,   Clovls,    $42,002. 
Fred  Northcutt,  Clovls,  $41,957. 
Dudley  BaUey.  Clovls.  $41,740. 
Hershel  L.  Hughes.  Texlco.  $41,434. 
Calvin  Stout.  Orady.  $40,734. 
Donald  R.  Rucker,  Clovls,  $40,543. 
Jack  D.  Oarrett.  Clovls.  939.940. 
Tom  Cobb.  Jr.,  Clovls.  938.984. 
Francis  L    Decker,  Broadview.  $38J9|. 
Ray  E.  Castleberry,  FarweU,  $38,817. 
Walter  Kaltwasser,  FarweU,  $38,303. 
Lester  MerrUl,  Clovls.  $37,899. 

E.  L.  Smith.  ClovU,  $87,676. 
BUly  J.  Dodd.  Melroee.  $37,298. 
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N.  E.  Thompklns,  Clovls,  $37,238. 
Michael  Oarrett,  Clovls,  $36,488. 
Bobby  WUhlte.  Clovls,  $36364. 
Gilbert  Smith,  Clovls,  $36,184. 
Joel  Sealey,  Clovls.  $36,628. 
Wayne  Martin,  Jr.,  Clovls,  $35,524. 
R.  Wayne  Leonard.  Clovls,  $35,460. 
J.  C.  Eshleman,  Clovls,  $34,928. 
Four  Lane  Farms,  Inc..  Clovls,  $34,911. 
Max  L.  Kelso,  Clovls.  $34,637. 
George  H.  Trimble.  Texlco,  $34,464. 
PaiU    P.    Harrison.    Texlco.    $34,033. 
Jackie  Roberts,  Clovls,  $34,000. 
Johnnie  Rucker,  Texlco,  $33,868. 
Carrel  Dennlngton.  Clovls.  $33,703. 
Mlchele  Demalo,  ClovlB,  $33,178. 
L.  T.  Banes,  Clovls.  $33,178. 
W.  O.  Patton,  Clovls,  $32,907. 
Jimmy  J.   Wallace.   Clovls,   $33,490. 

A.  R.  Kleeman,  Clovls,  $33,479. 
Gorman  Hand,  Clovls.  $32,329. 
L.  Conrad  Pippin,  Clovls,  $32^78. 
John  Fury,  Grady,  $32,210. 

Joe  Byron  Burford,  Texlco,  $32,068. 
Clinton    C.    Burnett,    Broadview,    $32,001. 
W.  E.  Thornton,  Bovlna,  931,879. 

B.  C.  Murrell,  Clovls.  931,803. 
Jerry  Paul,  Clovls,  931,777. 
Oscar  Fryar,  Broadview,  $31,769. 
Eldon  Jones,  Clovls,  $31,454. 
Don  Harmon,  Clovls,  $31,009. 
Buford  Quails,  Clovls,  $30,594. 
Robert  D.  Martin,  Clovls,  $30,491. 
J.  G.  Palmateer,  Clovls,  $30,473. 
Bay  Starbuck,  Clovls,  $30,209. 
Elzle  Jonee,  Clovls,  $30,153. 
Elwln  Bailey,  Clovls,  $30,139. 
Herbert  Jones,  Melroee,  930,039. 

B.  P.  Davis.  Clovls,  939,890. 

A.  Lloyd  Orau,  Orady,  939.839. 

D.  Smith  Day,  Texlco,  $29,670. 

James  E.  Oarrett,  Albuquerque,  $39,461. 

James   C.  Woods,  Orady,   $39,378. 

Melvln  Estes,  Melrose.  $39,254. 

Waymon  Mitchell.  Clovls,  $29,248. 

H.  W.  Harmon,  Clovls,  929,082. 

Lane  K.  Ooar,  Clovls.  928.781. 

Edward  W.  Turner,  Clovls,  $38,717. 

Edith  A.  Lewis,  Clovls.  $28,713. 

Burns  Bros.,  Clovls.  $28,712. 

Howard  Duncan,  Texlco,  $28,674. 

Arvln  B.  Wood.  Broadview,  $28,601. 

Edgar  H.  Cooper,  Clovls.  $28,473. 

PhnilD  Tate,  Clovls,  $38,189. 

Floyd  Lofton,  Texlco,  $28,188. 

Richard  Lee  Miller.  Clovls,  $27,798. 

Frank  R.  Meier.  Texlco,  $27,693. 

Charles  Petty.  Clovls,  $27,664. 

A.  C.   Nystel,  Abemathy,  Tex..  $27,448. 

Olbbs  Rucker.  Broadview.  $27,430. 

Jim  Brooks  &  Sons.  Clovls,  $27,088. 

Clarence  Meeks.  FarweU.  Tex.,  $26,719. 

Robert  K.  Ooar.  Clovls,  $26,702. 

Joe  Clark,  Jr..  Texlco.  $26,610. 

Wayne  Burford.  Clovls,  $26,489. 

Roy  Williams   &  Son,   Clovls,   $26,163. 

Steve  Myrlck.  Clovls,  $26,053. 

Leroy  BaUey,  Broadview,  925,948. 

Sterling  LockmlUer,  Texlco.  925.875. 

S.  Wayne  Snyder,  Clovls.  925.745. 

O.  H.  Laney.  Melrose,  925,696. 

Albert  L.  Martin,  Clovls.  926,192. 

James  L.  Moss.  Clovls.  925,141. 

Vachrel  Rldlev.  Bellvlew.  $25,100. 

W.  T.  Meeks,  Farwell.  Tex.,  $26,091. 

John  R.  Hadley.  Jr.,  Texlco.  $25,033. 

WUbum  Brooks,  Clovls,  $24,991. 

Troy  L.  Lovett.  Texlco.  $24,770. 

Harold  S.  Holland,  Clovls.  $24,721. 

E.  C.  Fish.  St.  Vraln,  $24,274. 
W.  R.  Cloud,  Clovls,  $24,040. 
Hubert  Quails,  Jr.,  Clovls.  $23,883. 
Albert  Matlock.  Clovls,  $23,869. 
Andrew  Don  McCasland.  Clovls,  $23,851. 
Carl  WUUams.  Clovls,  $23,744. 

Jack  Muse.  Clovls.  $23,647. 

N.  O.  Carpenter,  Clovls,  $23,625. 

C.  C.  Jackson,  Clovls,  $23,603. 
Jerry  Bell,  Clovls,  $23,527. 

H.  B.  &  J.  H.  Moberly,  Clovls,  $23,611. 
Dean  Myers,  Clovls,  $23,446. 


BUly  Meeks.  FarweU,  Tex.,  $23,433. 

Jerry  Gale  Walker,  Texlco,  $23,175. 

WlUlams  Farm  St  Ranch  Corp..  Orady,  $23,. 
943. 

O.  H.  Harrington,  St.  Clovls,  922,894. 

Victor  Stout,  Clovls,  922.696. 

Wesley  Engram,  Texlco.  922,687. 

Albert  Chiles,  Clovls,  $22,666. 

Claude  Lee  Est..  Clovls,  $22,658. 

Arvell  Branscum,  Portales,  $22,584, 

Jim  Starbuck,  Clovls,  $22,425. 

J.  WlUard  Patterson,  Clovls,  $22,379. 

Elmer  White,  Orady,  $22,272. 

Bob  Johnson,  Clovls,  $22,250. 

Bob  G.  Howard,  Clovls.  $22,230. 

J.  Ralph  Burnett,  Broadview,  $22,070. 

Thomas  F.  Martin,  Clovls,  $22,073. 

L.  A.  Hutchlns.  Broadview,  $22,071. 

Richard  Bain.  Clovls,  $22,061. 

Dwlght,  Sheriff,  Clovls,  $21,999. 

Oabe  Thompson,  Vraln,  $21,793. 

Edwin  Ford,  Clovls,  $21,708. 

OUle  Damron,  Clovls,  $21,674. 

Kenneth  Davis,  Clovls,  $21,629. 

Glenn  Bell,  Clovls,  $21,617. 

W.  Earl  WUlmon.  Clovls.  $21,587. 

John  Reld,  ClovU,  $21,432. 

Ronald  MInyen.  Bovlna.  $21,291. 

Richard  Motl.  ClovU,  $21,211. 

Clyde  W.  Gunnels,  Melrose,  $21,201. 

Ken  White,  Clovls,  $21,191. 

W.  D.  Eshleman,  Clovls,  $21,024. 

Curtis  Lay,  Melrose.  $20,968. 

Buddy  Pearce.  Texlco,  $20,868. 

J.  M.  White,  Texlco,  $20,823. 

L.  C.  Herlngton,  FarweU,  $20,776. 

Eugene  Scott,  Clovls,  $20,653. 

Joe  Roark,  Clovls,  $20,482. 

George  B.  Luder,  Bellvlew,  $20,384. 

H.  O.  Kelley.  Texlco.  $20351. 

Monte  Matlock,  Clovls.  $20,342. 

BlUle  Stout,  ClovU.  $20,268. 

Jack  Mlxon.  Clovls.  $20,163. 

Total  payees  In  county  (194) ,  $7,369,524. 
De  Baca  County 

Ramon  Perez  Ranch  Inc.,  Vaughn,  $26,181. 
Dona  Ana  County 

Stahmann  Farms,  Inc.,  Las  Cruces,  $56,549. 

JohQ    R.    Tomlln,    Las    Cruces,    $41,688. 

J.  K.  Nakayama  &  Sons,  Las  Cruces,  $39,327. 

J.  F.  Apodaca  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  La  Meia, 
$38,192. 

Tony   Salopek,   La   Cruces,  $37,766. 

Robert  8.  Hayner  Est.,  Hatch,  $37,503. 

Carl  Wiley.  Las  Cruces,  $35,051. 

WlUlam  F.  Hayner.  Las  Cruces,  $33,043. 

Sammle  Singh,  La  Mesa,  $32,830. 

Ellas  Domlnguez,  Mesqulte,  $32,236. 

Will  Holt.  El  Paso,  $30,548. 

Clyde  Simpson,  Las  Cruces,  $29,901. 

W.  E.  EssUnger,  La  Mesa,  $29,350. 

Ralph  R.  Hackey,  Rlncon,  $28,675. 

P.  B.  Kuykendall.  Las  Cruces.  $27,666. 

Blckley  Farms.  Anthony.  $27,129. 

Ernest  HarrU,  Las  Cruces,  $27,097. 

Manuel  Morales,  Anthony,  $26,362. 

Chelten  Farms  Op.  Co.  Inc.,  Las  Cruoee. 
$26,129. 

Jesus  Acosta.  Berlno,  $25,860. 

Diary  Farms  Co.,  Anthony,  $25,656. 

Thomas  S.  White.  Anthony.  $24,729. 

Juan  V.  Navarette,  Anthony,  $24,265. 

Brady  B.  Porter,  Rlncon,  $23,796. 

Harvey  Investment  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  $33,- 
548 

W.  O.  Ikard  U.  Mesqulte,  $23,515. 

Sergio  Mendez,  Anthony.  $23,264. 

Koenlgs,  Inc.,  MeslUa  Park,  $23,185. 

Raymundo  G.  Enrlquez,  Anthony,  $23,163. 

David  Salopek.  Las  Cruces,  $22,245. 

Fred  L.  Franzoy  &  Sons,  Salem,  $22,140. 

Charles  L.  Deerman.  El  Paso,  Tex.,  $21,863. 

Colonla  Farms,  Las  Cruces.  $21,661. 

C.  C.  Woodward.  La  Mesa.  $20383. 

Los  Puentes  Farms,  Inc.,  Las  Cruces,  920.- 
879. 

Julius  p.  Archer.  Rlncon,  $20,787. 

Prontera  Farms,  CanutlUo.  Tex.,  $20,755. 

S.  Y.  Wilson,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  $20,032. 

Total  payees  In  county  (38) ,  $1,068,147. 
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Ediy  County 
Don  Snodgrass.  RoeweU,  $70,739. 
Boy  Ingram  Co.,  Inc.,  Artesla,  $60,667. 
Bob  Morgan,  Artesla,  $47361. 
Draper  Brantley,  Carlsbad,  $46,414. 
Tom  E.  Vandiver.  Artesla.  $39,907. 
W.  I.  Johnson,  Lake  Arthur,  $38,786. 
Carter  Farms.  Carlsbad,  $33,695. 
W.  D.  Bounds  and  Son,  Carlsbad,  $33,630. 
S.  G.  Karr.  Artesla,  $32,618. 
Quentln  Rogers.  Artesla.  $32382. 
Cottonwood  Cattle  Co.,  Lake  Arthur,  $32,- 

363. 

B.  C.  Aaron.  Artesla,  $29,305. 
J.  S.  Waldrlp,  Artesla.  $27,951. 
Tom  O.  Lee,  Jr..  Carlsbad,  $27300. 
James  Thlgpen,  Lake  Arthur.  $27,139. 
Haldeman  Farms,  Artesla,  $25,132. 
Henry  H.  Grandl,  Carlsbad,  $23,387. 
Floyd  Howard.  Artesla,  $23,260. 
James  C.  Ogden.  Loving,  $22,856. 
Donald  Fanning,  Artesla,  $22,390. 
Menefee  Bros..  Artesla,  $21,502. 
Walterscheld  Bros..  Carlsbad.  $21,180. 
Ralph  Pearson,  Lake  Arthur,  $20,976. 

O.  O.  Armstrong  &  Son,  RosweU,  $20,817. 
Total  payees  In  county  (24),  $771,546. 

Guadalupe  County 
Eugenlo  Perez  Bancb,  Vaughn,  $26,803. 

Harding  County 
Jack  Lewis.  Sedan,  $22,959. 

Hidalgo  County 
Wei  don  Shumaker,  San  Simon,  $87,622. 
Rlchlns  Brothers,  Inc.,  Animas,  $68,036. 
H.  and  W.  Farms,  Lordsburg,  $57,569. 
Sidney  O.  Wright,  Animas,  $41,262. 
Harriet  Veck,  Animas,  $36,610. 
R.  H.  Wamel,  Animas,  $29,438. 
A.  O.  Ramos,  Animas,  $28,551. 
Maseey  Farms,  Animas,  $26,435. 
Harry  Turner,  Lordsburg,  $23,400. 
Archie  Payne,  Animas,  $22,660. 
Total  payees  In  county  (10),  $421,383. 

Lea  County 
Emma  Lawrence.  Hobbs,   $160,303. 
ElvU  Jones,  Lovlngton,  $65,487. 
Hawthorne  Broe.,  Lovlngton,  $60,610. 
John  Richardson,  Lovlngton,  $44,960. 
Taylor  &  Heldel,  Inc.,  Lovlngton,  948,088. 

C.  O.  Price.  Lovlngton,  $40,118. 

W.  O.  Tumlpseed,  Lovlngton,  $38,104. 
O.  Bradford  Peed  Pens,  Lovlngton,  934,964. 
Brady  Lowe,  Lubbock,  $32,866. 
C.  E.  Alexander  &  Sons,  Lovlngton,  $32,830. 
Joe  C.  McKown,  Lovlngton,  $32,051. 
Boyd  Bros.,  Lovlngton,  $28,942. 
McCllBh  Farms,  McDonald,  $30,490. 
J.  W.  Spears,  Lovlngton,  $25,943. 
Dwaln  F.  Woody,  Lovlngton,  $24,706. 
R.  L.  Byrum,  McDonald.  $24,449. 
Harada  Broe.,  Lovlngton,  $21,786. 
L.  D.  Patman,  Lovlngton,  $21,441. 
J.  B.  Jeffrey.  Lovlngton,  $21,011. 
E.  L.  Richardson,  Lovlngton,  $30,996. 
Total  payees  In  county  (20)  $796,089. 
Lincoln  County 

W.  R.  Lovelace  Livestock  Co.,  Corona,  $23,- 
804. 

Kap  D.  Kelley,  RosweU.  $22,011. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2)  944,816. 

Luna  County 
Jerry  Lynn  Hllbum,  Columbus,  $124382. 
Jerry  Zacbek,  Columbus,  $68,833. 
L.  O.  Ouaderrama,  Las  Cruces,  $51,302. 
Teddy  Zachek,  Demlng,  $44,528. 
Keeler  Brothers,  Demlng,  $33,557. 
Leo  W.  Koenlg,  Demlng.  $30,462. 
H.  8.  Jackson.  Demlng,  $26,498. 
Edward  Ray  Hooper,  Columbus,  $25,607. 
Hal  B.  Keeler,  Demlng,  $24,620. 
Charlie   Llgocky,   Demlng.   $23,655. 
O.  X.  McSherry,  Demlng,  $32,948. 
James  W.  Donaldson,  Demlng,  $20,506. 
James  E.  Keeler,  Demlng,  $20,376. 
Total  payees  In  county  (13) ,  $607,173. 


Otero  County 
Truett  L.  Maddox.  El  Paso.  $38,638. 
Oene  Lutrlck,  DeU  City,  $33,665. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $53,383. 

Quay  County 
Odus  Rvisb.  McAIlster.  $50,884. 
Ivan  Rush,  Melrose,  $49,506. 

D.  P.  McCasland.  McAIlster,  $47,612. 
Charley  Roy  Best,  Grady,  $46,630. 
Jack  Ounn.  St.  Vraln.  $42,677. 

J.  V.  CurtU,  Melrose,  $40,688. 
Edward  O.  Sumrall.  Orady,  $38399. 
Jennings  Bros.,  McAIlster,  $37,806. 
Olen  L.  Yocom,  Tucumcarl,  $32,368. 
Bruce  A.  Runyan,  House,  $31,615. 
H.  J.  Lee  &  Sons,  Inc.,  McAIlster.  $31,442. 
J.  L.  Jordan.  Jr.,  Tucumcarl,  $26,003 
Northcutt  &  Sons,  Cuervo,  $26,736. 
Akin  &  Akin  Corp.,  McAIlster,  $24,702. 
James  J.  Harman,  DaUas.  $24,623. 
R.  C.  TlUman.  Grady,  $23,924. 
R.  N.  Farmer,  Tucumcarl,  $23305. 
Cecil  E.  Moon,  McAIlster,  $22,930. 
Lewis  O.  Caton,  McAIlster,  $22351. 
P.  B.  Terry,  McAlUter,  $21,519. 
L.  L.  Poe,  Tucumcarl,  $20,745. 
Luther  Bunch,  Melrose,  $20,539. 
Total  payees  In  county  (22) ,  $706,404. 

Rio  Arriba  County 
Clyde  Cheek,  La  Mesa,  $23,532. 

Roosevelt  County 
Brown  and  Brown,  Texlco.  $40,734. 
Harvey  L.  and  Ava  L.  Balko,  Lingo,  $40,661. 
Thetford  and  Massey,  Rogers,  $39,770. 
Hadley  H.  Kern.  Morton,  $36,631. 
Glenn  W.  Thompson.  Morton,  $36,683. 
Sidney  E.  Pool,  Lingo,  $33,313. 
Allen  Chapman,  Portales,  $30,941. 
C.  H.  WaU,  Portales.  $28,304. 
Claudle  W.  Reeves.  Portales,  $27,868. 

E.  B.  Robblns,  Jr.,  Portales,  $37,612. 
Pete  Field  Estate,  Portales,  $36,386. 
Damon  B.  Ueb.  Portales,  $24,478. 
Harding  Burrls,  EUda,  $24,392. 
Kermlt  Gardner.  Causey.  $23,459. 
M.  A.  Tanner,  Morton,  $23,445. 
Rodney  Oak,  Portales,  $23,171. 
WlUlam  Karl  Cox,  Rogers,  $22361. 
Johnle  B.  OammUl,  Portales,  $22304. 
Cary  V.  Watson,  Rogers.  $22,168. 
James  D.  Usrey,  Portales,  $21,461. 
Kenneth  Victor,  Rogers.  $21,117. 
Loy  Kern,  Morton,  $20,446. 

Total  payees  In  county,  $617,384. 

Santa  Fe  County 
Simmons  Brothers,  Sandla  Park,  $24317. 

Sierra  County 
Price  Black  Farms,  Inc.,  Arrey,  $28336. 

Socorro  County 
Brawley  Bros.,  Socorro,  $40,576. 

Torrance  County 
Hindi  Sheep  Company,  Duran,  $22,663. 

Union  County 
Arthur  Jemlgan,  Amlstad,  $41,120. 
Matt  D.  Irwin.  TexUne,  $29,508. 
Rode  Dlmitroff,  GrenvUle,  $25,043. 
Wayne  Wallace,  Clovls,  $23,603. 
H.  D.  Newman,  Dalhart,  $33,670. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5),  $141,844. 
Total  payees  in  State  (403) ,  $14,060,677. 

mtW  TOBX 

Genesee  County 

My  T  Acres,   Batavla,  $36,184. 
L.  Brooke  Farm,  Byron,  $20,884. 
Total  payees  In  county   (2),  $57,008. 

Niagara  County 
Holman  O.  Connor,  RansomvUle,  $29360. 

Orleans  County 
EQudt  Brothers.  Kendall,  $36,791. 
Lament  Fruit  Farm,  AlbKm,  $23,029. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2),  $49,820. 

Sctioharie  County 
Shaul  Farms,  Inc.,  Fultonham.  $28,600. 
Total  payees  In  State  (6),  $164,988. 


NOaTH    CAaOLINA 

Anton  County 

Edwin  J.  WaU.  Morven,  $34,134. 
Norwood  E.  Teal,  Wadesboro,  $29,157. 
O.  Manley  Thomas,  Morven,  $26,040. 
John  Robinson,  Morven,  $23,524. 
Thomas  S.  Rhyne,  Cheraw,  $33,401. 
George  P.  Capel,  Wadesboro,  $21376. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $167,631. 

Beaufort  County 
J.  B.  Bell,  Pantego,  $63,619. 
Bertie  County 

E.  R.  Evans  &  Sons,  Inc..  Ahoskle,  $30389. 

Cleveland  County 
Morgan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Shelby,  $64,172. 
Edwin  Y.  HarrlU.  Jr..  Shelby,  $60,273. 
A.  M.  Boggs  &  Sons,  Fallston,  $36,013. 
BUly  Wilson,  Shelby,  $28379. 
Roy  Cochran,  Shelby,  $25,851. 
Glenn  Sperling,  Waco,  $23,616. 
James  A.  Blalock,  BoUlng  Springs,  $20,388, 
Total  payees  In  county  (7) ,  $239,190. 

Currituck  County 

James     H.     Ferebee     &     Son,     Shawboro, 
$41,373. 

Total  payee  In  ootmty  (1) ,  $41373. 
EdgecomXye  County 

M.  C.  BrasweU  Farms,  Battleboro,  $62,174. 

W.  J.  Eason,  Jr..  Tarboro,  $30377. 

R.  R.  Brake.  Jr..  Battleboro,  $27,487. 

Peoples  Bank.  Rocky  Mount.  $22,016. 

WUey  BuUuck,  Battleboro,  $21,739. 

W.  8.  Clark  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Tarboro,  $20,940. 

Total   payees   In   county    (6),   $184,742. 
Halifax  County 

Carolina  Peanut  Co.,  Enfleld,  $40337. 

Charles  L.  TlUery,  Halifax,  $26300. 

L.    Oraham    Whitehead,    Scotland    Neck, 
$34,718. 

A.  H.  &  W.  C.  Taylor,  Oximberry.  $24,639. 
CecU  Moone,  Enfield,  $23321. 

BUI  Plckette.  Scotland  Neck,  $33,111. 
Ronald  C.  Fleming,  Scotland  Neck,  $31,706. 
Jack  Fleming,  ScoUand  Neck,  $30,783. 
Total    payees    In   county    (8),   $303314. 
Harnett  County 

Flrtt  National  Bank  of  East  North  Carolina, 
Dunn,  $35,148. 

B.  A.  McLamb,  Dunn,  $23,263. 

Total  payees  In   county    (2),  $67,441. 
Hoke  County 

J.  O.  Balfour,  Lumber  Bridge,  $37,092. 

R.  L.  Gibson,  Red  Springs.  $33,592. 

W.  8,  Thomas,  Raeford,  $31,647. 

Earl  Hendrlx,  Raeford,  $30,930. 

Dundarrach     Trading     Co..     Laurlnburg, 
$30313. 

Robert  A.  Wright,  Raeford,  $27,860. 

J.  K.  McNelU  Farms.  Raeford.  $36,717. 

James     D.     McOougan.     Lumber     Ridge, 
$26,571. 

F.  C.  McPhaul,  Red  Springs,  $23,026. 
B.  E.  Neeley,  Raeford,  $21,612. 
Julian  Love,  Raeford,  $20,833. 

Total    payees    In    county    (11),    $310,671. 

Lenoir  County 
Parrott  Farms,  Klnston,  $25,066. 

Lincoln   County 
Joe  Klser,  Vale,  $21,367. 

Montgomery  County 
Robert  ChappeU,  Candor,  $41,496. 
Mack  ChappeU,  CandM',  $25327. 
Total  i>ayees  In  county  (2) ,  $66323. 
»  Moore  County 

Earl  R.  Parsons,  Candor,  $23,100. 
Northampton  County 

John  O.  Burgwyn,  Jackson,  $32,634. 

M.  C.  Dunlow.  Oaston,  $32,084. 

Reuben  Turner,  Garysburg,  $29,797. 

WlUlam  R.  Johnston,  Weldon,  $27,494. 

Henry  Bennett.  Rich  Square,  $36,472. 

J.  C.  Edwards,  Jr.,  Pendleton,  $21,046. 

J.  Bennett  Stephenson,  Oarysburg,  $20313. 
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BUI  Turner,  Seaboard.  130.342. 
Total  payees  In  ooiinty  (8),  •210.081. 

Pitt  County 
F.  li.  Blount.  Jr..  OreenTtlle.  $23,747. 

Rictimond   County 
Myers  WaddeU.  Bocklngbam,  $3iji9l. 
Cecil  »kes.  Wadeaboro.  •31,388. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  •46,669. 

Robeson  County 
McNalr  Farms,  Laurlnburg,  #373.789. 
Waccamaw  Bank  and  Truat  Co  ,  Lumper- 
ton,  •70,428. 

Allen   M.    Shook,    Red    Springs,   •67,9^. 

D.  D.  McCoU,  St.  Pauls,  •66,169. 
Maxton  Supply  Co..  Maxton,  •67.147. 
Bassll  Oentry.  Maxton.  (37.258. 
Nell  Wauon.  Maxton,  •36.602. 
Arthur      Norman      Emanuel.      ShanpoD. 

•34.178. 

W.  A.  Taylor.  Lumbertoo,  •30,909. 

William  A.  Davis,  Bowland,  •30,256. 

Lewis   K.    McNelU   &  Davis.   Bed   Sprigs. 
•29,513. 

BUI  Herndon,  Parkton,  •27.979. 

K.  M.  Biggs.  Inc..  Lumberton.  •27.485. 

Tom  McCrlnmion,  Rowland,  •25.885. 

E.  D.  McOougan,  Lumber  Bridge,  •25,6'  7. 
B.  E.  Simpson,  Shannon,  •25.219. 
DAVjd  Dunn,  Jr..  Maxton,  •24,684.        .     , 
R".  E.  Pamell,  Parkton.  •24.349.         ' 
James  M.  McWalr.  Maxton,  •23,267. 
Samuel  Brltt,  Lumberton.  •22,793. 
W.    B.    Townsend    Farms,    Red    Sprfcgs, 

•21  099. 
■b.  M.  Lytch,  Maxton,  •20,494. 

J.  P.  Bule,  Red  Springs.  •20,448. 

Total  payees  in  ooanty  (23),  •1,122,53 
Sootland  County 

Southern     National     Bank,     Laurlntjarg, 
•161,360. 

J.  T.  John  Co..  Inc.,  Laurlnburg.  $88123 

A.  R.  McMillan,  Jr..  Wagram,  •60,570. 

Z.  V.  Pate,  Inc.,  Lanrel  Hill,  •60,431. 

John  Carmlchael,  Laxirlnburg,  •54,683. 

James  R.  McKenzle,  Laurlnburg,  «53.2y9. 

J.  N.  Otbson,  Jr..  Olbson,  •43.634. 

Sinclair  Corp.,  Laurlnburg,  »38.485. 

Evans  Brothers.  Laurlnburg,  »35,388. 

John   M.   if  Archibald   McLean,   Wagram, 
•30,590. 

Jesse  Snead,  Laurlnburg,  •30,475. 

RloSard  Tatum.  Laurlnburg,  •26375. 

Edwin  Snead.  Laurlnburg,  •25.648. 

wmiam      P.      Carmlchael,      Laurlnburg, 
•26,867. 

Howard  E.  Gibson,  Laurlnburg,  •34,028 

Blue  Investment  Co  ,  LauHnburg.  »24,^. 

Myrtle  C.  Snead,  Laurlnburg.  •33,958. 

Kmenon  Langley,  Laurlnburg,  •33.316. 

A.  D.  Olbson  Store.  Laurel  Hill.  •22.99^. 

Ralph  Usher.  Laurlnburg,  •33,422. 

James  P.  Wall,  Wagram,  •31,109. 

P.  B.  and  J.  M.  MoOragor.  Olbson.  •31.0^1. 

Total  payees  in  county  (33) ,  •918.437. 
l/nloa  County 

D.  L.  KlmbreU.  Indian  TraU,  •30.874>. 

W«(i*  H.  How«y.  Waxham.  ^20.031. 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  •404)95. 

Total  payees  In  State  (106) ,  •3,766,446. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Adams  County 
Harold  Arndorfer,  Hettinger,  •26,403. 
Russell  E.  Bohne.  Reeder.  •32,361. 
Morris  C.  Merwln,  Haynes.  •31,773. 
Robert  SRB,  Mott,  •31,557. 
ToUl  payees  in  county   (4) ,  •92,183. 

Barnes  County 
Vernon  Trlebold,  Orlska,  •34.030. 

Benson  County 
Dwayne  &  ArdoQ,  Brlnsmade,  •27,075. 
Leo  Studneu,  Churcha  Ferry.  •22,264i. 
Jamea  McCarty.  York.  •31.634. 
John  R.  Beckstrand.  Warwick.  •20.9^4. 
Mervln  Logan.  Sbeyenne,  •30,011. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5),  •113,778. 


Bottineau    County 
Ballantyue  Brothers,  Westhope,  •37,543. 
The  Wltteman  Company,  Mohall,  •36,300. 
WlUls  OUm,  Newburg,  •34,833. 
Norman  GUnz,  Bottineau,  •32,533. 
Olenn  Sletto,  WlUow  City,  •33,330. 
Pearson  Bros..  Sherwood,  •23,333. 
George  C.  Adams,  LansXord,  •20,750. 
Total  payees  in  county  (7),  •207,690. 

Bowman  County 
William  Stegner,  Rhame,  •33,951. 
Melvln  Miller,  Rhame,  •32,780. 
Joe  &  James  Bagley,  Rhame,  •31.611. 
Total  payees  In  county  (S).  67,342. 

Burke  County 

Earl  Schwai-tz,  Konmaze,  •33,267. 
Durlck  Brothers.  Columbus,  •20,703. 
Total j>ayees  in  county  (2) ,  •44,050. 

Burleigh  County 
Walter  Krueger,  McKenzle,  •46,409. 
Patterson  Land  Company,  Bismarck,  •33,- 
206. 

Monty  Burke,  McKenzle.  •20.550. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  •100,174. 

Cass  County 
Wm.  &  Oeo.  Slnner/E.  Bresnaban,  Gassel- 
ton.  •32,448. 

Donald  E.  Warner,  ...lapleton.  •25,785. 
Oiermann  Partnership,  Wheatland,  •22,111. 
Brandt  Bros.,  Moorhead,  •21,609. 
Rullffson  Brothers,  Mapleton,  «20JJ59. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5),  •122,212. 

Cavalier  County 
Marvin  Mlkkelsen,  Langdon,  •24.566. 

Dickey  County 
Alamo  Parma,  Oakes,  •40,127. 

lAvide  County 

David  Jensui.  Orenora,  •35,361. 
Lawrence  Hagen.  Alamo,  •30,782. 
Total  payeea  in  county  (2) ,  •66il33. 

Eddy  County 
Norman  Blrkeland.  Sheyenne,  •25.308. 

Foster  County 
Louis  S.  Setmers.  Carrlngton.  •34.023. 
Botts  Peed  Lots.  Inc.,  Carrlngton.  •23.066. 
James  P.  Can,  Carrlngton,  •33,409. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3) ,  •80,487. 
Golden  Valley  County 

Uoyd  Welnrels,  Golva,  •40,279. 
Donald  Klttelson,  Beach,  •32.900. 
Richard    Nagel/Werner    Klppley.    B€€w:h, 
$23,644. 

Lawrence  Kukowskl,  Beach.  •22,180. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4),  •118,003. 

Grand  Forks  County 

John  W.  Soott,  GUby,  •43.050. 

Ryan  Farms,  East  Grand  Forks,  •32,635. 

Art  Greenberg,  Grand  Porks,  •27,163. 

Elk  Valley  Farms,  Lartmore,  •27.053. 

Alfred  M.  Helland,  FordvlUe,  •25.517. 

J.  A.  Cronqulst,  GUby.  •22,967. 

George      Stadstad,      East      Grand     Forks, 
•22,327. 

Foreet  River  Colony,  FordvlUe,  •31,603. 

John  S.  Dean.  Batton,  •21.206. 

Total  payees  In  county  (03),  •243,530. 
Hettinger  County 

Swindler  Bros..  Mott.  •63,341. 

Benjamin  Schalble,  Mott,  •66.844. 

John  F.  Swindler.  Mott,  •54.460. 

Milton  H«rtz,  Mott,  •46,938. 

Marlon  Swindler,  Mott.  •41,900. 

August  C.  Klrschemann.  Mott,  •37,363. 

Nick  &  Barbara  Rettlnger.  New  England, 
$35,073. 

Arthur  Schalble.  Mott.  •34.806. 

Jakle  Hummel,  Mott,  •34,012. 

Fred  J.  Hoherz,  Bentley,  •33.742. 

Raymond  K.  Bleber,  MoU.  •23.436. 

Jos.  P.  Grundhauser.  New  England.  ^22.340. 

Andrew  J.  Rettlnger.  New  Engl and^  •22.152. 

W.  H.  Herta.  Mott,  •21.801. 

Larry  Stang,  Regent,  •21,575. 


Carl  Schauer,  Dupree,  •21,074. 
Ronald  L.  Swindler,  Mott.  •31,054. 
WUmer  Zenker,  New  England,  «20,646. 
Ralph  P.  Lutz,  New  England.  •20.250. 
Allan  &  WlUa  Rustan,  New  England, 
•20,206. 
Total  payjees  In  county  (20) ,  •611,000. 

Kidder  County 
Ward  Whitman,  Robinson,  ^41.350.  '* 

Fred  A.  Bon,  Robinson,  $25,663. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  •66,012. 
LaMoure  County 

Rott  Bros.,  Nortonvllle,  •33,623. 
Reuben  L.  Schlenker,  Edgeley,  •20,323. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) .  •62,046. 

McHenry  County  •■'■'• 

Nick  Haman.  Towner,  •22,505. 

McKeniie  County 
Peter  A.  Nygaard.  Wllllston,  •40,964. 
L.  A.  Powell,  Alexander,  •30,056. 
Joe  Gudbranson.  New  Town,  •27.660. 
Lester  Wlsness,  Keene.  •21.974. 
Loyd  Stevens,  Wllllston,  •21,063. 
Total  payees  in  county  (6),  ^141, 717. 

McLean  County 
Earl  Hanson,  Emmet.  C22,451. 
Richard  Kerzman,  Roseglen,  •20,847. 
Joe  Rensch,  Makotl,  •20,000. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  •63,298. 

Morton  County 
Wachter  Ranch.  Bismarck,  •64,777. 
Burton  Hoovestol,  New  Salem,  •25,720. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  •80,497. 

Mountrail  County 
Otto  Engen.  Mlnot.  •66,108. 
Nelson  County 
J.  P.  Lamb  Land  Co.,  Michigan,  •26,082. 
Raymond  F.  tt  Frances  C.  Lamb,  Michigan, 
•22,195. 
Roaooe  W.  Kelly.  Niagara.  930370. 
Louis  J.  Hamel ,  Ma  pes,  •20, 1 1 1 . 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  •80,267. 

Peiabina  County 
Bert  Johnson.  WalhaUa.  ^40^33. 
Bert  Olson  &  Sons,  Classton.  •36,196. 
Warner  Bros.,  Pembina.  •32,186. 
Morrison  Broe.,  Neche,  $30,720. 
F.  Kent  Vosper,  Neche,  $30,428. 
Hector  WaUeghem,  Boweamont,  •27,960. 
Laurence  Gapp,  WalhaUa,  $37,062. 
J.  a.  Hall  St.  Sons,  Edlnburg,  •26,799. 
Leonard  Schwartz,  Hensel,  •26,586. 
Gary  Longtln,  Backoo,  •36,580. 
Tucker  &  Green,  St.  Thomas,  •34,988. 
Stanley  Metelmann,  WalhaUa,  $24,396. 
Gunderson  Bros..  Bathgate.  $24,293. 
Gordon  Halcrow,  Drayton,  $23,314. 
Kathryn  Orube,  Pembina,  $23,034. 
Patrick  Mahar,  Cavalier,  $22,512. 
Aaland  and  Robblns.  Cavalier,  $22,379. 
W.  Ross  Brown,  Bathgate.  $22,379. 
Jack  Karal,  WalhaUa,  $21,720. 
Mevln  Juhl,  Bowesmont,  $21,360 
Whelan  Bros.,  St.  Thomas.  •31,117. 
Total  payees  In  county  (21) ,  •663,342. 

Pierce  County 
Archie  Undseth.  SUva,  •31,002. 

Ramsey  County 
John  F.  Elsperger.  Cando,  •36,120. 
Leo  Langton,  Southam,  •32.990. 
Robert  L.  Weed,  DevUs  Lake.  ^27.073. 
Herman  Dlmmler.  Crary,  •26,917. 
Duane  Bauerle,  Churchs  Perry.  •24,777. 
John  &  Henry  Mertens,  Devils  Lake,  •24,422. 
J.  Braaten.  H.  Braaten,  B.  Braaten.  Crary, 
•23,030. 

Leo  Labarre,  Webster,  •20,066. 

Total  payees  In  county  (8),  •215,385. 

Ransom  County 
WUllam  R.  Huether.  Lisbon.  •20,031. 
L.  J.  L.  Ranch.  Engelvale,  •26,138. 
WUllam  D.  Huether,  Usbon,  •24.357. 
Roland  D.  MagUl,  Verona,  ^23,711. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  •102,237. 
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Richland  County 
Dotaeiirod  Broe.,  Wyndmere,  •30,801.  i-  " : 
Dftrrell  R.  MUler,  Wahpeton,  •29,357. 
Ray  Kumm*r.  Colfax.  •23.899. 
Richard  Ista.  Fargo.  •20,871. 
Jubert  Malme,  Wahpeton,  •20.670. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  •124.607. 
Ben  Mlckelson,  RoUa,  •20363. 

Rolette  County 
Ben  Mlckelson,  RoUa,  •20,063. 

Sargent  County 
O.  A.  Klefstad,  Forman,  •24,977. 
Ralph  Breker,  Cayuga,  $20,304. 
Total  Payees  In  cotmty  (3) ,  •45,181. 

Sioux  County 
Peter  Slttner,  Lemmon,  •36343. 

Slope  County 
Prank  Dllse,  Scran  ton,  •56,997. 
Maurice  OConnell,  New  England,  $48,844. 
Harold  Brooks  ft  Sons,  Bowman.  •32,468. 
Stuber  Ranch,  Bowman,  $81,711. 
H.  J.  Burke  U  Sons,  Bowman,  •25,126. 
Teddy  Dale  Dllse,  Scranton.  •23,767. 
Leroy  Sadler,  Amldon,  •21,926. 
Thomas  G.  Powell,  Bowman,  $21,509. 
Gordon  Tfske,  Scranton,  •20,646. 
Total  payees  In  county  ( 9 ) ,  •282.483. 

Stark  County 
Ray  Reich,  Rlchardton.  •21,041. 

Steele  County 
E.  A.  Brag,  Hope,  »20,669. 

Stutsman  County 

Hoggarth  Brothers,  Gourtenay,  $64,703. 
Arvel  GUnz,  JanMstown,  $53,180. 
Davm  OUnz,  Pingree,  $52381. 
Eddy  Farms,  Daytona  Beach,  $46362. 
Freddie  Mutschler,  Wimbledon,  $30,722. 
Lawson  Posey,  Edmunds,  $26,497. 
Eugene  Rott,  Jamestown,  $23,289. 
Carl  Prey,  Jamestown,  $22,813. 
Kropp  Farnu,  Jamestown,  $20,989. 
Total  payees  in  county  (9)  .1$341435. 

Toumar  County 

W.  A.  Schmidt,  Bl8l>ee,  $38378. 
Nell  S.  Olbbens,  Oalvln,  $32,083. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3 ) ,  $55306. 

Traill  County 

John  S.  Dalrymple,  Jr.,  Hlllsboro,  $50,800. 
Vlker  Parma,  Halstad,  $34,153. 
Total  payeerln  county  (2) ,  $74388. 

Walsh  Oounttf  t 

B3one  Farms,  Qrafton,  $36,489. 
Dolan  Brothers,  Orafton,  $36,101. 
Barley  Kingsbury  Co.,  Orafton,  $35,633. 
L.  B.  Tllaert  Co.,  Vo8s,  $33,033. 
John  D.  Miller,  Minto,  $30300. 
Ardell  Fortler,  Drayton,  $36330. 
.  Campbell  Brot.,  Orafton,  $20300. 
James  Johnston,  Orafton,  $20346. 
Norman  Burns,  Orafton,  $20,634. 
Total  payees  in  county  (9) ,  $260,I44b  ' 

Ward  County 
Karl  Schwartz  Co.,  Kenmare,  $46,582. 
C.  Morris  Anderson,  Mlnot.  $44,538. 
Henry  Neshem,  Jr.,  Berthold,  $26364. 
ToUl  payees  In  county  (3) .  $117,074. 

Wells  County 
Weckerly  Bros.,  Hurdsfleld,  $30,781. 
Carlton  Larson,  Sykeston,  $36,113. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $66303. 

Williams  County 
Earl  Bauste,  Buford.  $38311. 
James  Alfson,  Wllllston,  $33,637. 
George  ft  Thomas  Layon,  WUUston,  $34310. 
Hodenfleld   Bros.,   Ray,   $34,066. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4),  $110,733. 
ToUl  payees  In  State  (176).  $5330,362. 

OHIO 

,    .         Allen  County 

Moeller     Land     &     Cattle.     SpencervUle, 
•21,332. 


Butler  County 
Glenn  R.  Bonham,  Hamilton,  $36302.   ^^ 
Champaign  County  '^i 

Roy  Ti»<ishman.  Crbana,  $34317. 
Avery  LlnvlUe,  Urbana,  $28330. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $63,847. 

Clark  County 

Michael  Sons,  TTrbana,  $37,139. 
Roger  Thompson,  Charleston,  $33340. 
Total  payees  In  covmty  (3) ,  $61,078. 
Clinton   County 

Midwest     Farms    John     Oolngs,     Sablna, 
$33,330. 

Delaware  County 
Delca  Inc.,  Leonardsburg,  $30,128. 

Erie  County 
Wenslnk  Brothers,  MonroevUle,  $20,584. 

Fairfield   County 
George  Neeley,  Lancaster,  $21301. 

Fayette  County 
John  Leland,  Washington,  $23,036. 
B.  B.  Pettlt.  Bloomlngburg,  $22,612. 
Totaa  payees  In  county  (2) .  $46,648. 

Franklin  County 
3.  Hartman,  London,  $81,760. 

Hardin  County 
Phoenix  Mutual  LUe  Ins.  Co.,  Davenport, 
$34,680. 

Henry  County  !  , 

Eugene  Brubaker,  Bamler,  $34,064. 

Lucas  County 
Wolf  Faroos,  Oregon,  $39,040. 
Madison  County 

AG  Lands,  London,  $36,210. 
Orleton  Farms  Co.,  London,  $20,661. 
BiU  Miller,  London,  $30,030. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $76301. 

Marion  County 
Ward  Walton  and   Asso.,  Inc„  Sandusky, 
$101377. 

Miami  County 

Mark  Knoop,  Troy,  $34396. 

Muskingum  County 
Cox   Brothers,    Bfills,   $20,139. 

Paulding  County        \i  a  ,i 

DonnelL.  Dangler,  CecU.  $33,603.       ,.     v 

..:    !    Piokowap  County  .-:. 

Jean  (Tlow  Crltas,  Aahvllle,  $81311-        -''^ 

Preble  County  ' 

Artie  Cain,  Eaton,  $22,167. 

Putnam  County 
A.  P.  Diller,  Ottawa.  $31,080. 

Sandusky  County 
Orles  Seed  Farms,  Frmnt..  $25,272. 
WlUlam  I.  Warner,  Vlckery,  $23,660. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $48,922. 

Von  Wert  County 
Marsh   Foundation,   Van   Wert,   $20391. 
Total  payees  In  county,  $203Sl- 

Wyandot  County 
Nornmn  Gottfried,  Sandusky,  $36,869, 
David  J.  Needs,  Upper  Sandusky,  $34,910. 
Mildred  Walton,  Upper  Sandusky,  $24327. 
Charles      McCarthy,      Upper      Sandusky, 
$21,100. 

Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  $06,606.         i' 
Total  payees  In  State  (33),  $920,914. 

OKI.AHOMA 

Alfalfa  County 
Mark  Glnder,  Cherokee,  $38,833. 
Beaver  County 

Howard  Franz,  Turpln,  $37,474. 
Leroy  Hughes  ft  Sons  Ptn.,  Booker,  Tex., 
$30,030. 
Total  payees  In  oounty  (2),  $48,404. 

Beckham  County 
W.  A.  Kennemer,  Carter,  $24380. 


Bobby  Ray  Reeves,  Carter,  $22,006. 
A.  W.  PhUlips,  Sayre,  $22,042. 
R.  E.  Jones.  Carter,  •30,764. 
Total  payees  in  oounty  (4) ,  $01391. 

Bryan  County 
Alvle  Grossman,  Jr.,  Chouteau,  $21 37T. 
Ralph  WeUs,  Bennington,  $20,068. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $42,385. 

Caddo  County 
8.  G.  Stevens,  Gracemont,  $35,368. 
O.  M.  Ulery,  Apache,  $23,654. 
Wayne  Krehblel,  Hydro,  $20,661. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $70,683. 

Oanadian^  County 
Margaret  Petree,  Reno,  $33,078. 
Nelson  A.  Davison.  Hlnton.  $27,364. 
Doyal  Selvldge,  Hlnton,  $30,391. 
Total  payees  In  county  (8) ,  $80,783. 

Cimarron  County 
L.  J.  &  Clovls  Stafford,  Keyes,  $63386. 
BlUy  R.  Gowdy,  Boise  City,  $38,785. 
Dayle  M.  Oyler,  Griggs,  $35,035. 
Harold  J.  Fronlng,  Wichita,  $34,660. 
Lee  D.  Bice,  Boise  City,  $33303. 
E.  C.  Mlngenback,  McPherson,  $31,086. 
Octe  Smith,  Pell,  •30,767. 
Eugene  Slzemore,  Boise  City,  •30353.       , 
ClWord  Hinds,  Boise  City.  $29,112. 
Raymond  Smalts,  Eva,  •28,680. 
John  D.  Burrow.  Keyes,  •27.877. 
E.  O.  Bearden,  Boise  City,  •27.743.  '■» 

Craig  Pugh.  Jr.,  Keyes,  •27,663.  >' 

Junior  J.  Reppard,  Boise  City.  $26,720.    '^ 
Merritt  S.  Swinburne.  Pelt,  $25,487. 
E.  H.  Allen.  Wheeless.  $23,038. 
Jerrlc  Thrash.  Griggs,  23,336. 
George  C.  CamlUl,  Jr.,  Boise  City,  $23,118. 
E.  W.  Payne.  Boiae  City,  $23,800. 
J.  Nelson  Moore.  EUibart,  $31,406. 
Orover  D.  Smith .  Boise  CUy .  $«  1 ,300 . 
Clyde  E.  Adams.  Keyes,  $31344.  i 

W.  S.  Hlnton,  Boise  City,  •30,730.  > 

Lloytt  J.  HoUoway.  Wheeless.  •30.644. 
Guy  L.  Ottinger,  Boise  City.  $20,139. 
Total  payees  In  county  (26) ,  $698308. 

Comanche  County 
Mark  Scherler,  Faxon.  $20,905. 
Total  payees  in  county  (1 ) .  $20306. 

..  Cotton  County  .  u 

HertisBaber.Randlett.  $38,666.  'I 

Royce  McOee.  Chattanooga.  $27,633.         * 
Marvin  Scherler,  Walters,  $36,386. 
ToUl  payees  In  oounty  (8) ,  $02,773. 

Custer  County 
George  Fransen.  Clinton,  $46,405. 
J.  G.  Stratton,  6r.,  Clinton,  $43,068. 
Isaac  Fransen,  CUnton,  $34317. 
J.  R.  Martin,  Clinton,  $27,904. 
WUlard  Eagan.  Arapaho.  $36,161. 
Boyd  MlUer.  Thomas,  $26,151. 
Gary  Donley,  Butler,  $22352. 
Lorenz  Farms,  Cllnt<Hi,  $21362. 
Total  payees  In  county  (8) .  $247300. 

Dewey  County 
H.  L.  Chrlstensen,  Jr.,  Custer  City,  $23,013. 

Garfield  County 
Eddie  Zaloudek,  Kremlin,  $38,014. 
Edlger  Farms,  Jefierson.  $33,146. 
Louis  Zaloudek,  Enid,  $30,763. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $81312. 

Grady  County 
Virgil  Volgt,  Tuttle,  $31,117. 
Verle  Barnes,  Tuttle,  $80333. 
Earl  CampbeU,  Tuttle,  $35,781. 
Ralph  Jacobs.  Okarche.  $35,403. 
Joe  Humphrey,  Chlckasha,  $30,743. 
Total  payees  In  oounty  (5) ,  $134,006. 

Grant  County 
C.  W.  Leforce  and  Son,  Naab,  $35,606. 

Greer  County 
Milton  Vaughan.  Blair,  $30/421.  ^ 

Clinton  Nesmith,  Mangum,  $38,833. 
Frankle  Johnson.  Duke.  •27.798. 
Jimmy  Heatly,  Willow,  •36.101.  ' 
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Flte  &  PIM,  Mangum,  »a0.390. 

Total  payees  In  county  (6).  •133,839. 

Harmon  County 
Paul  &  Cha«.  Honon,  Hollls,  $59,861. 

F.  E.  Motley.  Hollla,  •40.280. 
Shelby  A  Klrby.  HolUs.  »41.580. 
Elmo  Jones.  HolUs.  •38.090. 
Carrlck  Brothers.  HoUU,  •36,136. 
ArlU  Motley.  Hollls,  •34.025. 
David  Rath.  HoUls.  •33.060. 
O.  D.  Payne,  Gould,  •31,835. 
Harold  Nichols,  Eldorado,  •29.631. 
Paul  Lee.  Hollls,  •28.164. 
Beanland  &  Sons.  Gould,  •27.597. 
Lee  Roy  Crawford.  HoUls,  •27.367. 
W.  R.  Jones,  HoULs,  •26,512. 
Olan  Parrls.  Dodson.  •25,880. 
H.  E.  Moore,  HolUs.  •25,674. 
Clay  Whorton.  HolUs,  •24,887. 
R.  8.  Moran,  Jr..  HoUls,  •24.863. 
L.  H.  Christian,  HolUs.  •24.706. 

G.  W.  Strawn.  Eldorado,  •24,032. 
Tapley    P.    Jordon.    Kealakekula. 

•23.423. 

C.  B.  Carter.  HolUs,  •21.819. 

W.  C.  WlUlams.  Jr.,  Gould,  »20.903. 

Bourland  &  Bourland,  Hollls.  920.746. 

A.  C.  Mayhugh.  HoUls,  •20.231. 
Regie  Lewis,  HolUs.  ^20.192. 
Total  payees  In  county  (25) ,  •740,468. 

Harper  County 
Robert  McClung.  May,  •26.463. 
John  P.  Tunder,  Buffalo,  •23,029. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2).  •48,492. 

HaakeU  County 
Jdm  L.  Horn,  Webbers,  Falls,  •22,963. 

Jackaon  County    * 
Wayne  Q.  Wlnsett,  Altus,  •83.007. 
Harold  WorreU.  Altus.  •74,601. 
Murray  H.  WlUlams,  Altus.  •62.008. 
Brewer  Bros.,  Eldorado.  •47,348. 
Glenn  Southall.  Altus,  •46,109. 
Cartbal  F.  Mock  &  Son,  Altus,  •46,094. 
Roy  A.  Holaey,  Altus.  •37.324. 
Robert  Robblns,  Altus.  •se.SSS. 
Gordon  Thomas,  Altus,  •36,029. 
Monroe  B.  Karcher.  Crowell,  •30,999. 
Clayton  Tlnney,  Altus,  •30,341. 
Rodney  Hughes.  Olustee.  •27.894. 
Jotin  Boyd  McMaban.  Altus,  ^27,794. 

B.  E.  &  J.  P.  Weber,  Olustee,  •27.337. 
Laveme  A.  Feasenden.  Olustee.  •27,186. 
Elton  Talley,  Altus,  •26.725. 
Earl  E.  Abemathy.  Altus,  •26,420. 
Mock  Brothers.  Altus.  •26.078. 
Travis  Walls,  Altvis,  •25,956. 
Harvey  R.  Pltaold,  Altus,  •25.756. 
Jess  N.  Walker.  Altus,  •26,413. 
John  McLeod.  Altus,  •23,730 
Joseph  C.  Talbot,  Olustee,  •23,658. 
J.  M.  BaUey,  Altus,  •23,^5. 
Hopson  E.  Pickett,  Altus.  ^31.493. 
Shirley  R  DUUngham.  Blair.  •21.473. 
Stunuel  C  Sbultz,  Altus,  •20.998. 
EweU  F.  RusseU.  Altus,  $20,465. 
John  A.  Richardson,  Eldorado,  •20,074. 
Total  payees  In  coiinty  (29) ,  •969,296. 

Kay  County 
Jack  Lane.  Newklrk.  •26.001. 
Kiowa  County 
Charles  &  Oayl  Portwood  Planters,  Snj  der, 
•34.434. 

Glenn  Si  Sam  Pfenning  Planters,  Hofart. 
•31,350. 

E.  F.  Bunch.  Lone  Wolf.  •27.432. 

W.  C.  Pfenning.  Hobart.  «26.876. 

Paul  Edge,  Hobart.  •26,225. 

Total  payees  m  county   (6).  •14631'!. 

McLain  County 
BlUy  P.  Adklna,  Norman,  •26.134. 
Harry  8.  PhilUps.  Norman,  623,630. 
Freeny  Hopkins.  Idabel,  •21.136. 
W.  R.  Griffith,  Newcastle,  •20,941. 
Total  payees  la  county  (4) ,  •91,801. 

McCuTtain  County 
Mike  Columbua,  Harris,  $2BJB15. 
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Muskogee  County 
Dick  Sheffield,  Webbers  Falls.  •60,743. 
Pearson  Bros..  Webbers  Falls.   •46.766. 
M.  C.  Flnklea  Estate,  Warner,  •21,810. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  •129308. 

Noble  County 
Burdette  Garvle,  Morrison,  $24394. 

Roger  MiUa^^oynty 
Bob  Allee,  Hammon,  •2lil36. 
Sequoyah  County 
Sloan  Farms,  GoreJ  •43361. 
TexaA  County 

H.  C.  Hitch.  Jr.,  Guimon,  •175.541. 

Worth  Jeffus.  Guynion,  •61,537. 

Irvln  Clark.  Tcxhonia,  •66.412. 

Walter  Anderson  Estate,  Turpln,  •49,432. 

R.  Lee  Jr.  &  R.  Lee  Sr..  Guymon,  $47,805. 

Fred  R.  Sweet,  Texhoma.  $37,032. 

Long  Brothers.  Optima.  $36,722. 

Paul  Weeden.  Guymon.  $34,882. 

Joyce  H.  Gray.  Guymon.  $34,438. 

Gustav  Dencker,  Eva,  $30,480. 

G.  G.  Freeman.  Texhoma.  $30,453. 

C.  F.  Webb.  Eva.  $29,796. 

George  T.  McDanlel.  Texhoma.  $28,890. 

Ivan  Joe  Simmons,  Era,  $25,791. 

Roy  Mitchell,  Elkhart.  $25,665. 

Lewis  Mayer,  Hooker,  $25,041. 

Ralph  Grounds,  Hooker,  $24,746. 

Fischer  Brothers,  Hooker,  $23,430. 

A.  L.  Jackson.  Jr.,  Guymon,  $23,047. 

James  Tharp.  Hardesty.  $22,828. 

Christine  W.  Hitch,  Guymon.  $21,874. 

Brooks  Spence,  Texhoma,  $21,459. 

Lester  Wlggalns,  Hooker,  $21369. 

RusseU  Weeks,  Guymon,  $21,140. 

Nash  Farm  Company,  Guymon.  $20,128. 

Virgil  Craig.  Guymon,  $20,109. 

Total  payees  In  county  (26) ,  $950,036. 

Tillman  County 
John  Wade  Kent,  Frederick,  $37,461. 
Kenneth  Klmmel,  Tipton,  $37,206. 
H.  W.  Campbell,  Frederick,  $32,896. 
Galen  P.  Brlggs.  Frederick,  $32,488. 
Dewayne  Stout,  Davidson,  $28,419. 
T.  G.  Jennings,  Jr.,  Tipton,  •27.910. 
John  M.  Kinder,  Manltou.  •26.824. 
R.  L.  Llndsey.  Grandfleld.  •25332. 
Clarence  Adams,  Frederick.  $25,270. 
Lester  Dickey,  Frederick,  $23,777. 
L.  D.  Due,  Grandfleld,  $22,590. 
W.  W.  Purdy,  Frederick,  $22,116. 
Edd  Kinder,   Chattanooga.  $21,918. 
H.  L.  Akin,  Frederick,  $21,441. 
Archie  W.  Gottschall,  Frederick,  $21,396. 
Harry  Dotson.  Frederick,  ^21,274. 
Smith  Land  Co.,  Frederick,  •20,493. 
Total  payees  In  co\inty  (17),  •448,828. 

Wagoner  County 
Francis  M.  Chesbro,  Coweta,  823,197. 
ClUrord  C.  Hatfield,  Coweta,  •33,160. 
Fred  Metzger,  Braggs,  •22,784. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3),  •69,141. 

Washtta  County 
RldUng    Bros.,    Sentinel.    $39,311. 
Othal  L.  Bond,  Colony,  $30,542. 
J.  L.  Celsor,  Sentinel,  $33,003. 
A.  W.  Dugger.  Foes,  $30,478. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4),  •114,334. 

Woods  County 
Bouziden  Bros..  Alva,  •75.945. 
W.  C.  Dlacon,  Alva,  •36,313. 
Gene  McGUl.  Alva,  •34,078. 
Rltter  Bros.,  Inc.,  Alva,  •21,926. 
Roland  Kletke,  Alva,  $21,669. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5) ,  •168,930. 
Total  payees  In  State  (196),  •5,882,118. 

OREGON 

BaJcer  County 
Sleg  and  Sleg,  Inc.,  Baker,  $30,639. 
Clyde  Ward  and  Sons,  Baker,  $39,187. 
Warren  Welshaar,  Haines,  $32,289. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $82,116. 


Benton  County 
Homing  Brothers,  Corvallls,  $22340. 

Gilliam  County 
Floyd  Anderson,  Arlington,  $32,281 
Sidney  Scale,  Jr.,  Condon,  $28,638. 
Frank  Anderson,  Heppner,  $25344. 
Dyer  Farms,  MayvlUe,  $21,870. 
Stelnke  Bros.,  Arlington.  $20347. 
Roy  PhUlppl,  Jr.,  Arlington,  $20,212. 
Van  Rietmann,  Condon.  $20,023. 
Total  payees  In  county  (7) ,  $168,716. 

Jefferson  County 

Haycreek  Range  &  Cattle.  Madras,  $66,244. 
Kenneth  Binder,  Madras,  $26,537. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $91,781. 

Klamath  County 
O'Connor    Livestock    Co.,    Klamath    Falls, 
$61396. 

Tulana  Farms,  Klamath  Falls,  $47344. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) ,  $98,739. 

Lake  County 
Renner  Ranch,  Lakevlew,  $23,408. 
Raymond  Padget,  Lakevlew,  $20,516. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $42,923. 

Malheur  County 

Skyline  Farms,  Ontario,  $66,266. 
Fine  Sheep  Co.,  Nyssa,  $32,681. 
Hyllne  Farms  Co..  Ontario,  $30,483. 
Shlgeno  Farms,  Inc.,  Ontario,  $27,123. 
Murakami  Farms,  Inc.,  Ontario,  $26,074. 
Total  payees  In  county   (6),  $172,627. 

Marion  County 
Jensen  Bros.,  Sllverton,  $26,634. 
Morrow  County 

Porter  Perlnger,  Inc.,  Echo,  •48,672. 
Ralph  S.  Crum,  lone,  ^45,424. 
Frank  Anderson,  Heppner,  $30,980. 
Marquardt  Ranch,  Lexington,  $30,810. 
Amanda  S.  DuvaU,  Heppner,  $27,213. 
Campbell  Ranches,  Inc.,  Echo,  $26,960. 
Krebs  Bros.,  Inc.,  Cecil,  $26,432. 
Patrick  Cutsforth,  Lexington,  $24,636. 
Lee  Petty  John.  lone.  $24,033. 
Shirley  Rugg,  Heppner,  $22,819, 
Charles  Carlson,  lone,  $21,418, 
McElUgott  Brothers,  lone.  ^20,482. 
Total  payees  in  county  (12),  •349,379. 

Polk  County 
R.  L.  Walker  Farms,  Amity,  •25,018. 
Robert  E.  Scharf,  Amity,  •22,766. 
Total  payees  In  coxuity   (2),  ^47,784. 

Sherman  County 
W.  F.  Wallace,  Wasco,  •21,978. 
K  3  Ranches,  Wasco,  •21,268. 
C.  A.  or  Lorraine  Tom,  The  DaUes,  ^30,224, 
Total  payees  In  county  (3),  $63,460. 

Umatilla  County 
Cunningham  Sheep  Co.,  Pendleton,  $78,- 
962. 

B.  L.  Davis  Ranch,  Inc.,  Adams,  $77,039. 
Robert  G.  Bafus,  Adams,  $61362. 
Johns  Smith  &  Beamer,  Athena,  $46307. 
Glenn    Thome,    Pendleton,    $42,612. 
McComunach  Bros.,  Adams,  $40,445. 
Barnett  Rugg,  Inc.,  Athena,  $32,692. 
Faye  Mann,  Adams,  $32,579. 
H.  &  L.  Barnett,  Inc.,  Pendleton,  $31,988. 
HUl  Ranches,  Inc.,  Pendleton,  $31,894. 
Coppinger  &  Son  Ranches,  Echo,  $30,401. 
Tlmmermann  and  Co.,  Pendleton,  $30,353, 
Hawkins  Co.,  Inc.,  Pendleton.  $30,296. 
T.  M.  Campbell,  Helix,  $30,123. 
Richard  Hampton,  Pendleton,  $28319.     : 
H.  T.  Rea,  Inc.,  Walla  Walla.  $27,298. 
V.  R.  Ranch,  Helix.  $27,128. 
John  P.  Weldert,  Athena,  $26,433. 
Roy  Howard  &  Son,  Inc.,  Preewater,  $26363. 
R.  &  T.  Ranches,  Athena,  $25,521. 
Don  A.  Woodward  Farms,  Inc.,  Pendleton, 
$25344. 

Raymond  &  Son,  Inc.,  Helix,  $23,153. 
Hoeft  Ranches,  Inc.,  Pendleton,  $22,899. 
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Les  King.  Inc..  Helix,  $22,793. 
O.  L.  Straughman  &  Sons,  Adams,  $33,631. 
Robert  Rothrock.  Adams,  $22,598. 
8.  E.  Brogoittl,  Helix,  $22,067. 
Wemslng  Coffman,  Athena,  $20,880. 
Price  &  Ledbetter.  Cayuse.  $20,370. 
Hansen  Farms,  Inc.,  Athena,  $20,324. 
Edwin  L.  Lawrence,  Waltsburg,  Wash.,  $20,- 

141. 
Mftrtin  H.   Buchanan,   MUton   Preewater, 

$20,119- 
Total  payees  In  county  (32) ,  $1,021,423. 

Union  County 

William  H.  Cooper,  La  Grande,  $22,258. 

Wasco  County 

The  Miller  Ranch  Oo.,  Bend,  $33,179. 
UnderhUl  Ranch,  Dvifur,  $24,144. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $57,323. 
Total  payees  in  State  (76) ,  $2,267,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dauphin  County 
Hyles  Hagy,  Jr.,  Dauphin,  $39,010. 
Lehigh  County 

Charles  J.  Haaf.  BreinigsvUle,  $20,881. 
Trexler  Farms,  AUentown,  $20,633. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) ,  $41,614. 
Northampton  County 

Scboeneck  Farms,  Inc.,  Nazareth,  $73,745. 
Howard  Selple,  Easton,  $38,752. 
Green  Acre  Farms,  Nazareth,  $28,646. 
Louis  Yautz,  Easton,  $26,173. 
Keystone  Dehydrators,  Nazareth,  $24,275. 
Total  payees  in  county  (6) ,  $189,591. 
York  County 

Layola  Federal  Bldg.,  Bel  Air,  $70,662. 
Trl  Co.  Foods  Crop,  Hanover,  $23,039. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) ,  $93,691. 
Total  payees  in  State  (10) ,  $363,806. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Ahheville  County 
8.  P.  Sherard,  Sr.,  Calhoun  Falls,  $26,423. 

Aiken  County 
Robert  E.  Scott,  Decatur,  Qa.,  $38,146. 
Mackey  Scott  &  Sons,  Aiken,  $32,400. 
Bennie  wming.  Johnston,  $31,020. 
Milton  Stack,  Batesburg,  $30,688. 
McElmurray  Farm,  Inc.,  Beach  Is.,  $27330. 
H.  C.  Coward  &  Son,  Aiken,  $25,245. 
W.  J.  Dimbar,  Salley,  $25,069. 
John  Anderson,  Aiken,  $24,576. 
K.  L.  Flanders,  Aiken,  $23,287. 
Oarvin  Brothers,  Wagener,  $23,049. 
Weeks  Farm,  Inc..  Montmorencl.  $22,761. 
Total  payees  in  county  (11), $304,061. 

Allendale  County 

3.  E.  KU-kland,  Jr.,  Ulmer,  $81,682. 

W.  M.  Terry,  Martin,  $76,913. 

G.  L.  Rouse,  Luray,  $42,772. 

J.  V.  Splgener,  Allendale.  $41,765. 

Cecil  L.  Dunbar.  Martin,  $38,556. 

W.  R.  Johns,  Jr.,  Allendale.  $29,905. 

W.  Ben  Oswald.  Allendale.  $29,662. 

N.  B.  Loadholt.  Fairfax,  $29,136. 

J.  S.  McMillan,  AUendale,  $26,813. 

J.  C.  Oswald,  Allendale,  $25,844. 

H.  A.  Kearse,  TJlmers,  $22,433. 

W.  H.  Handberry,  Martin,  $22,171. 

G.  M.  Brabham.  Sycamore.  $22,132. 

Robert  E.  Connelly,  Ulmer,  $21,662. 

J.  D.  Rouse.  Luray.  $20,842. 

8.  M.  Rioe  ni,  Allendale,  $20,442. 

Total  payees  in  county,  $552,730. 

Anderson  County 
Lee  Dobbins,  Anderson,  $47391. 
Thomas  E.  Garrison,  Anderson,  $34,414. 
Fred  Dobbins.  TownvlUe,  $24,217, 
E.  J.  Wright.  Jr.,  Belton.  $21,086. 
W  M.  Bolt.  Anderson.  $20,580. 
J.  E  Earle.  Anderson,  $20,051 
Total  payees  in  county  (6) .  •167,745. 

Bamberg  County 
H.  D.  Free,  Bamberg,  $51,663. 
H.  W.  Hemdon.  Bamberg.  $45,674. 
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Francis  M.  Kearse,  Ehrhardt,  $30,610. 
H.  L.  Free,  Bamberg,  $29,592. 
George  Cogbum,  Bamberg,  $28,655. 
Henry  F.  Bamberg,  UI,  Bamberg,  $27,868. 
Otto  Boltin,  Norway,  $22,663. 
Total  payees  in  county  (7) ,  $236,616. 

Barnwell  County 
Harold  R.  Lott,  Blackvllle,  $46,328. 
Bird  and  Keel,  Wllllston,  $40,264. 
J.  B.  Weeks,  Jr.,  Denmark,  $27,088. 
W.  H.  Hutto,  Jr.,  Blackvllle.  $26312. 
J.  David  Bodlford.  Blackvllle.  $26,693. 
Ted  W.  Craig.  Blackvllle,  $24,908. 
Hagood  and  Richardson,  Barnwell,  $33,033. 
Bruce  O.  Bates.  Wllllston,  $30311 
Total  payees  in  county  (8),  $234,226. 

Berkeley  County 

Robert  P.  Marlon,  PlneviUe,  $28,601. 

R.  M.  and  R.  C.  Dennis  Ex.,  Moncks  Comer, 
•26317. 

Total  payees  in  county  (2) .  $64,418. 
Calhoun  County 

W.  W.  Wannamaker  Seed  Farms,  St.  Mat- 
thews, $58,885. 

WUes  Farm,  Ft.  Motte,  $61,646. 

Calhoun  Agrl  and  Inv  Co.,  St.  Matthews, 
$61,165. 

Felkel  and  HungerpiUer.  EUoree,  $47,064. 

Blackwoods  Farm,  Ft.  Motte,  $39,700. 

W.  Wesley  Stabler,  St.  Matthews,  $34,137. 

D.  S.  Davis,  Swansea,  $34,097. 

John  C.  Blckley,  EUoree,  $31,893. 

L.  B.  Wannamaker,  St.  Matthews.  $28,286. 

J.  D.  Rast  and  Sons,  Cameron,  $27,400. 

Raymond  B.  Ayers,  St.  Matthews,  $26,512. 

Lang  Syne  Farm,  Ft.  Motte,  $26,084. 

Halgler  Bros.,  Cameron,  $25,441. 

J.  Hubert  Robinson,  Swansea,  $24,582. 

O.  C.  Bull,  Cameron,  $23,893. 

T.  D.  Arant  Jr..  Ft.  Motte,  $20,867. 

Total  payees  In  county  (16) ,  $551,562. 

Cherokee  County 
Robert  O.  Scruggs,  Gaffney,  $66,263. 

Chester  County 
H.  H.  Robinson,  Chester,  $47,626. 
John  H.  Neely  Jr.,  Rock  HiU,  $26,134. 
J.  H.  Chappell,  Chester,  $23,481. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3) ,  $97,230. 

Chesterfield  County 

Burr  Farms,  Cheraw,  $43,172. 

J.  Calvin  Rivers  Farms  Inc.,  Chesterfleld, 
$31,724. 

James  Chappell  Hurst,  Chesterfleld, 
•30,376. 

King  Farms  Inc.,  McBee,  $28,635. 

J.  Calvin  Rivers  Jr.,  Chesterfleld,  $28,616. 

Hector  R.  McLeod,  McBee,  $26,434. 

James  C.  Phillips,  Cheraw,  $25,144. 

K.  Stewart  Laney,  Cheraw,  $25,010. 

J.  L.  Sutton  Jr.,  Pageland,  $24,  997. 

Vonelm  Crawford,  Chesterfield,  $24,745. 

T.  R.  and  G.  E.  King,  Jr..  McBee.  $22,435. 

Robert  C.  Burr,  Cheraw,  $22,173. 

James  F.  Teal.  Chesterfield.  $21333. 

Benjamin  L.  Norwood,  McBee,  $20,767. 

WUllam  E.  Eutsler.  Cheraw.  $20,655. 

Total  payees  In  county  ( 15) ,  $396,215. 

Clarendon  County 

H.  Pox  Tlndal.  Plnewood,  $65,404. 

Samuel  E.  Durant,  Gable,  $58,432. 

Jack  Wltherspoon  Farms,  Inc..  Alcolu.  $46,- 
031. 

Durant  Brothers,  Gable,  $45,774. 

D.  C.  Elliott.  Summerton.  $45,572. 

Charles  N.  Plowden,  Summerton,  $44,638. 

D.  Leslie  Tlndal,  Plnewood,  $39,989. 

Paul  Burke,  Alcolu.  $39,281. 

W.  D.  Harrington,  Manning,  $36,971. 

R.  V.  Elliott,  Summerton,  $33,225. 

Bob  Finney,  Santee,  $32,490. 

J.  R.  Brlggs,  Summerton,  $32,266. 

Rlckenbacker  and  Sconyers,  Summerton, 
$31,669. 

Felder  Farms,  Inc.,  Summerton,  $31,161. 

C.  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  Lake  City,  $30,687. 

L.  E.  Richardson,  Siimmerton,  $30,083. 


James  B.  Tidwell,  Summerton,  $27357. 

Ralph  BeU,  Jr.,  Summerton,  $26,794. 

Nelson  Bros.,  Gable,  $25,944. 

M.  E.  Dubose,  Manning,  $24322. 

L.  E.  Elmore,  Alcolu.  $24,610. 

R.  N.  Johnson.  Sardinia,  $24376. 

John  K.  Brogdon,  Alcolu,  $24,342. 

Henry  T.  Everett,  Summerton,  $23,953. 

Leo  J.  Berry,  Manning.  $23,649. 

O.  D.  Harvin,  Plnewood.  $23395. 

Joe  Alderman,  Jr.,  Manning,  $22,214. 

James  H.  McFaddln,  Manning,  $22,180. 

C  &  8  Farms,  Manning,  $22,144. 

Rlckenbacker  Gin,  Inc.,  Summerton,  $21,- 
858. 

W.  W.  Rowe.  Summerton.  $31337. 

R.  L.  Oayle,  Summerton,  $31,531. 

W.  J.  Jackson,  Manning,  $20,916. 

W.  J.  RawUnaon.  Manning,  $20,357. 

Total  payees  in  county  (34),  $1,064,743. 
Colleton  County 

W.  H.  Vara,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Smoaks,  $33,601. 
Darlington  County 

Cokers  Ped.  Seed  Co.,  HartsvlUe,  $91,643. 

A.  R.  Mlms,  Lydla,  $48,995. 

Wmiam  Howard,  Jr.,  Darlington,  $47,179. 

Posey  D.  Kelley,  HartsvlUe,  $39,931. 

Gary  E.  Byrd.  Jr.,  HartsvlUe,  $36,816. 

Raymond  Amerson,  Lamar,  $30,648. 

L.  L.  Gandy,  McBee,  $30,071. 

DeWitt  Farms,  Inc.,  Darlington,  $38,708. 

G.  Graham  Segars,  HartsvlUe,  $27316. 

Gene  Ousley,  McBee,  $26,536. 

J.  T.  Roes,  Society  HIU,  $21398. 

Laurie  C.  Lawson.  Darlington,  $21,384. 

Total  payees  in  county  (12),  $450,613. 
Dillon  County 

L.  S.  McCoU,  Jr.,  Little  Rock,  $55333. 

R.  L.  McLaurin,  DUlon,  $48,982. 

Henry  C.  Quick,  Jr..  Dillon.  $48337. 

Lloyd  Page,  Mulling  $42,120. 

H.  P.  Price  &  Sons,  Hamer,  $36,489. 

Brown    &    Marion    R.    McCaUum,    Dillon, 
$32304. 

Bruce  Price,  DUlon,  $31,671. 

Pee  Dee  Growers,  Inc.,  Latta,  $30,502. 

P.  C.  Howell  Est.,  McColl.  $27366. 

A.  M.  McDonald,  Little  Rock.  $26,691. 

Floyd  Johnson,  Latta,  $26,646. 

NeU  J.  McRlmmon,  Uttle  Rock,  $26,213. 

Neil  D.  McLaurtn.  Clio,  $22394. 

Grady  Jones,  DiUon,  $22,076. 

Bemlce  M.  Coleman  8t  John  D.  Col.,  Latta, 
$20,451. 

Total  payees  in  county   (15),  497,772. 

Dorchester  County 
W.  S.  and  J.  D.  Canaday,  ReevesvlUe,  $37,- 
289. 

Edgefield  County 

Cecil  Yonce.  Jr..  Johnston.  $43,009. 

C.  L.  Clark,  Trenton,  $34,858. 

O.  C.  Holmes  &  Sons,  Johnston,  $25,630. 

D.  C.  Herlong,  Johnston,  $21,720. 
Total  payees  In  cotmty  (4) ,  $125336. 

Florence  County 
BUly  E.  Graham.  Olanta,  $84331. 

E.  S.  Willis,  Jr.,  Florence,  $62,116. 

C.  Allan  Young.  Jr.,  TlmmonsvUle,  $66,674. 
Hartlee  Brothers,  Florence,  $28308. 
R.  M.  Fraley.  Florence,  $21,804. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $253,633. 

Greenville  County 
Allen  M.  Knight,  Belton,  $23,198. 

Greenwood  County 
L.  B.  Adams,  Greenwood,  $29,608. 
Calvin  W.  Klnard.  Ninety  Six,  $28,503. 
Fred  P.  Henderson,  Ninety  Six,  $22,127. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3) ,  $80338. 

Hampton  County 
Hugh  T.  Lightsey,  Brunson,  $66,303. 
Corrin  Bowers,  Luray,  $31,623. 
C.  P.  Barnes,  EstlU,  $29,711. 
David  McKenzie,  Garnet,  $22,883. 
W.  I..  Long,  EstUl,  $31,937. 
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Jlxnmle  McMillan,  Bruiuon.  •20.347. 

L.  H.  Toumans  ft  Sons,  Purman,  $20  087. 

Total  payees  In  county  (7),  •211,290. 

Kershaw  County 
LugofT  Farma,  Inc..  Lugoff,  $68,415. 
Robert  M.  Marsh,  Camden.  $36,618. 
Total  paye«s  In  county  (2) ,  $105,033. 

iMureju  Count]/ 
BUly  Deshtelds,  Bnoree,   $45,030. 
J.  T.  Holllngsworth,  Cross  HUl,  $36.3(38. 
John  M.  Simmons,  MountvUle,  $26,7|D3. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3) ,  $105,161. 

Lee  County 
C.  E.  Atkinson,  BlsbopvUle,  $97,376. 
J.  E.  Mayes,  MayesvlUe,  $96,896.   ( 
E.  B.  McCutchen.  BlsbopvUle.  $A9.%3. 
H.  W.  Shaw  &  Son.  BlshopvUle,  $64.J94. 
C.  B.  Player.  Jr.,  BlshopvUle,  $63,959i. 
Marlon  J.  Barnes,  BlshopvUle,  $61,84i 
H.  B.  Turner,  MayesvUle.  $60,226.     I 
Richard    and    Julia    Hearon,    Bl8ho|)Vllle, 
169,393. 

E.  Brad  McCutchen,  BlshopvUle,  $56,  MO 
M.  N.  White,  BlshopvUle,  $53,762. 
W.  A.  Berry,  BlshopvUle,  $50,968. 
R.  V.  Segars,  Sr.  Oswego,  $47,535. 
Willis  Woodham,  BlshopvUle,  $43.287j 
James  W.  Scott,  Jr.  Lynchburg,  $43,0(20. 
Calvin  Joyner,  Camden,  $41,937. 
dyburn  Bros.  &  Son,  BlahopvlUe,  $38JB96. 
Jack.  Woodham,  BlshopvUle,  $37,126.  , 

L.  M.  Chewnlng,  BlshopvUle,  $37,008.  , 

8.  McBrlde  Rhodes,  Jr..  MayesvUle,  $|6384. 

J.  E.  Atkinson,  MayesvUle,  $34,994. 

C.  R.  Woodham,  BlshopvUle,  $32,820. 
Sarah  C.  TyndaU,  MayesvUle,  $31,353. 
B.  K.  PhllUps,  Lynchburg,  $31,268. 
Annette  C.  TlUer,  MayesvlUe,  $30,306. 
WaUace  Deschamps.  Wlsacky,  $29,133 
Lee  West,  Jr.,  Wlsacky,  $28,170. 
B.  J.  Barnett,  Bishop  llle,  $27,585. 
Wilfred  Davis,  Oswego,  $26,965. 
Katherlne  P.  Stokes,  BlshopvUle.  $^6^18 
Don  D.  Grant,  Lamar,  $25,538. 

D.  D.  Grant  &  Son,  Lamar,  $24,985. 
H.  R.  Colclough.  BlshopvUle,  $24,79B. 
Harris  Hicks,  HartsvlUe,  $24,599. 
H.  W.  Atkinson,  Elliott,  $22,500. 
H.  L.  Johnson,  BlshopvUle,  $22,230. 
J.  E.  McCutchen.  Jr..  BlshopvUle,  $82,188 
Don  R.  McDanlel,  BlshopvUle,  $20,56a. 

A.  L.  McCaskUl,  Jr.,  BlshopvUle.  $20,474. 
Richard  Scarborovxgh,  BlsbopvUle,  $80,469. 
Dendy  K.  Josey,  Florence,  $20,294. 
Total  payees  In  county  (40) .  $1,627,^2. 

Lexington  County 
Don  W.  Jeflooat.  Woodford.  $28,666. 
John  H.  Dowd,  Swansea,  $26,800. 
Fogle  Brothers,  Pellon,  $23,697. 
Total  payees  In  coimty  (3) .  $79,168. 
Marion  County 

B.  J.  Wiggins,  Jr.,  Marlon,  $51,348. 
Hubert  Baxley,  Marion,  $23,059. 
D.  M.  Wiggins,  Marlon,  $22,244. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $96,651. 

Marlboro  County 
Claude  P.  Polston.  Jr.,  Blenheim,  $1^,913. 
Lawrenoe  E.  Pence.  MoColl.  $115,429, 
Hubbard  W.  McDonald,  McCoU,  $86,423, 
Thomas    A.    &    Charles    O'Neal    Blefbelm, 
•83.669. 

Charles  B.  Lynch,  BvlUe,  $80,837. 
B.  M.  Otuel,  BvlUe,  •86,142. 
Ernetit  C.  Mclnnls  Bst.,  Clio,  •66.818 
J.  Frank  McLaurln,  Jr.,  Bvllle,  $47,(«6. 
A.  L.  Calhoun,  Jr..  Co..  Clio,  $46,445 
Frank  B.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Bvllle,  $45,212 
Hugh  Drlggers.  Blenheim,  $43,866. 
Mazl*  H.  Klnard,  BvlUe.  $42,387. 
Jimmy  P.  Wallace,  BrlUe,  $41,697. 
Richard  M.  Adams,  Qlbaon.  N.C.,  $4ll059. 
Marlon  F.  Wright.  CUo.  $38,678. 
George  B.  Kerr  Inc.,  BvlUe,  •37,636. 
William  P.  Wallace,  Wallace,  $36,661. 

F.  M.  Hlnson,  BvlUe,  B.C.  $30,051. 
Wmiam  C.  CoTlngton.  CUo.  $35,466 
Jlmmle  O.  Baker.  BvlUe.  •34,680. 


Frank  R.  Quick.  Bvllle.  •32.661. 
Noah  A.  Usher  Jr..  McGoU.  •82,684. 
Brooks  Odom,  Bvllle,  •32,026. 
Julian  M.  Drake,  Blenheim,  •31,653. 
Leon  Drlggers,  Blenheim,  $30,956. 
John  F.  Everett,  Bennettsvllle,  •29,937. 
John  W.  Llles,  BvUle,  •29,881. 
J.  O.  Hubbard,  CUo,  $29,210. 
W.  Alex  Hlnson.  BvUle,  $29,022. 
Jimmy  B.  Hlnson  Jr.,  Tatujn.  $26,651. 

D.  H.  AIcQuage  Jr.  CUo.  $26,369 
John  Mclnnis.  CUo,  $25,728. 
Bloomfleld  D.  Rogers  Est.,  CUo,  $26,551. 
Angus  O.  Newton.  CUo,  $25,485. 

W.  Lee  Carabo,  Blenheim,  $25,170. 
Joseph  P.  Hodges.  BvlUe,  $24341. 
Lawrence  S.  Norton.  Clio,  $24,392. 
G.  M.  H.  Jr.,  J.  D.  Hunsucker  Part.  Olbson, 
$22  029 

ELobert  StlUweU,  McColl,  $21,436. 

Johnny  O.  Newton,  Bennettsvllle,  $20,940. 

Total  payees  In  county  (40) ,  $1,727,823. 

Orangeburg  County 

RoweevUle  Farmers  Gin,  Inc.,  Roweevlll«, 
•76,989. 

E.  E.  Gasque  and  Son,  Elloree,  •68,970. 
W.  B.  Bookhart,  Elloree,  •49,318. 
John  David  Clark,  Holly  HUl,  $47,661. 
Hugo  L.  Felkel,  Elloree,  $47,614. 

J.  W.  WUUamson  Co.,  Norway,  $44,628. 
Earl  J.  Smoak,  Orangeburg,  $41,879. 
Thomas  B.  Jackson,  Jr..  Orangeburg,  $40,- 
486. 

Magnolia  Lane  Farm,  Cope.  $38,869. 

VaUentlnes,  Cope,  $38,538. 

Woodford  Gin  Co.,  Inc.,  Woodford.  •36,402. 

C  &  S  Storage  Co.,  Inc.,  Norway,  $33,687. 

Rossle  P.  Hughes,  Neeses,  $32,733. 

Norman  V.  Hughes,  Rowesville,  $32,397. 

Julian  C.  Crum,  Orangeburg,  $31,460. 

T.  J.  Wiggins  and  Son,  Eutawvllle,  $30,  981. 

Vance  Farm  Center,  Vance,  $30,256. 

L.  M.  Ott,  Elloree,  $29,602. 

M.  L.  Mclver,  Neeses,  $29,005. 

W.  G.  and  P.  H.  Irick,  EUoree,  $27322. 

J.  M.  RusseU.  Jr..  Holly  HUl,  $25,906. 

J.  Walter  Whlsenhunt,  Orangeburg,  $24,830. 

R.  L.  Zelgler,  Jr.,  Orangeburg,  $24,162. 

Robert  L.  PoUn.  Elloree,  $23,406. 

E.  S.  Bonnett,  Jr.,  Cope,  $22,401. 

Fred  Lawton  Irick,  Vance,  $22,223. 

Robert  B.  Shuler.  EUoree,  $21,489. 

O.  M.  WiUlamson,  Jr..  Norway.  $21,360. 

Dan  E.  Walker.  Norway,  $20,285. 

Kennreth  W.  Blckley,  Elloree,  $20,218. 

Oarrlck  Brothers  A.  Part.  Cope,  $20,001. 

Total  payees  in  county  (31) ,  $1,043,166. 

Richland  County 
WlUis  M.  Clarkson,  Hopkins,  $27,912. 
Robert  Lee  Scarborough,  Eastover,  $25,901. 
Alfred  Scarborough.  Sumter.  $22,997. 
H.  C.  BUI.  Eastover.  $20,469. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  $97,269. 

Saluda  County 

R.  M.  Watsons  Sons.  Ridge  Spring,  $34,700. 
Harold  E.  Prick,  Ridge  Spring,  •23.111. 
Harry  S.  BeU.  Ward,  •20,009. 
Total  payees  In  County  (3) ,  •77.826. 
Spartanburg  County 

James  W.  Cox,  ReldvUle,  •31,563. 
Albert  Jackson,  Inman,  •22,630. 
Gary  Brockman,  Greer,  $20,643. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $74,826. 

Sumter  County 
J.  E.  Mayes.  MayesvUle.  $136,700. 
J.  P.  Bland,  Jr.,  MayesvUle,  $116,645. 
W.  R.  Mayes,  MayesvUle,  $81,434. 
J.  M.  Edens  and  Son,  Dalzell.  $67,744. 
Marvell  W.  Goza,  MayesvlUe,  $63,213. 
W.  A.  Dabbs,  MayesvUle,  $47,880. 

B.  J.  Barnett,  Inc..  Sumter,  $47,092. 
T.  D.  Keels,  Sumter,  $38,973. 

H.  R.  Barnett  et  al..  Sumter,  $38332. 
H.  C.  &  H.  C.  Edens,  Jr..  Dalzell,  $32,962. 

C.  O.  OiUledge,  Wedgefleld,  $29,333. 
Clayton  Lowder,  Sumter.  $28,937. 


Prances  I.  Davis,  Sumter,  $27,427. 
J.  T.  Brogdon,  in,  Manning,  $27,285. 
I.  W.  Branson,  Alcolu,  $26,952. 
S.  A.  Harvln,  Sumter,  $26,106. 
McBrlde  Dabbs,  MayesvUle,  $24,263. 
Rlverdale  Farms,  Inc.,  Oswego,  $24,109. 
Booth  Farms,  Inc.,  Sumter,  $23,625. 
Bam  W.  OiUespie,  Sumter,  $22,719. 
Ashton  Phillips,  Charleston,  $21,777. 
J.  H.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Gable,  $21,704. 
E.  S.  Godbold.  Rembert,  $21,648. 
J.  C.  Brltton,  Alcolu,  $21,171. 
Thomas  C.  McLeod,  Rembert,  $20,817. 
TotiU  payees  in  County  (25) .  $1.039338. 

WillUmsburg  County 
B.  Wayne  Gamble,  Lane,  $59,335. 
Xjeroy  8.  Epps.  Jr.,  GreeleyvlUe,  $40,988. 
T,  V.  Llgon.  Lane.  $30,576. 
Troy  H.  Lamb.  Lake  City.  $25,705. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4).  $166,603. 
yorfc  County 

Gene  Daves,  York,  $35,251. 

Roy  J.  McFadden.  Catawba,  $33,720. 

Poe  Daves,  Tork.  $23,044. 

Total  payees  in  county  (3).  $92,621. 

Total  payees  In  State  (333),  $11,766,990. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Aurora  County 
QUssendorf  Brothers.  White  Lake.  $20.Ma 

Beadle  County 
Gt.  Plains  Pd.  Lt.  Inc..  Huron.  $24,870. 

Bennett  County 
Elkhom  Farm,  Martin,  $38,003. 
John  Hippen,  Martin,  $24,817. 
Robert  Plch,  Martin,  $23306. 
John  F.  Knecht,  TuthlU,  $23,524. 
Total  payees  in  county  (4).  $110,160. 

Broten  County 
Clark  Bros.  Inc.,  Putney,  $40,301. 
Verl  Cutler,  Claremont,  $25,223. 
Ott  Brothers,  Verdon,  $24,240. 
Hanson  Farms  Inc.,  Columbia,  $22,547. 
Rodney   Barnes,    Claremont,   $21,163. 
Alfred  Locken,  Bath,  $20,062. 
Total  payees  In  Coimty    (6),  $153326. 

Brule  County 
Helen  Christiansen,  Kimball.  $22,888. 

Buffalo  County 
James  S.  Brown.  Dows.  $20,988. 

Butte  County 
McLeod  Smith  Ranches  &  Farms,  Nlsland. 
•62.078. 
Goerlnger  Farm.  Castle  Rock,  •27,619. 
Barl  W.  Clarkson  Co.,  Inc.,  Belle  Pourche, 
$26329. 
Total  payees  In  cotmty  (3),  $115,626. 

Charles  Mix  County 
Pete  Olson,  Academy,  $21,008. 

Clay  County 
Jensen  Brae.,  VermllUon,  $36370. 

Corion  County 
Xro  A.  Hager,  Mclntoeh,  $27,266. 
Toung,  Inc.,  MclAUgblln,  $21,416. 
Weston  L.  Wolff,  Lemmon,  $20393, 
Dorus  J.  Mollman,  Watauga,  $20,002. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4),  $89,666. 

Day  County 
Hanameler   &   Son.   Inc..   Bristol.  $36372. 
Peterson.    Inc..    c/o    Jerry    Peterson,   An- 
dover,  $35,195. 

Barl  Morehouse,  Bristol,  $30,166. 
Total  payees  In  county    (3),  $102,233. 

Dewey  County 
Almond  D.  Hunt.  Eagle  Butte.  $33377. 
BUI  Owen.  San  Saba.  $24,060. 
Total   payees  In   cotmty   (2),  $57,437. 

Edmunds  County 
Petersen  Farms.  Inc..  Ipswich.  $34,675. 
Plalnvlew  Hutterlan  Assn.,  Ipswich,  $22385. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $57,060. 
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FaU  River  County 
W.  Tom  Becbe,  Edgemont,  $27,686. 
Faulk  County 

State  of  S.  Dak.,  Pierre.  $31379. 
Hogg  Hereford  Farms,  Miranda,  $30,646. 
Lloyd  Harmon,  Chelsea,  $22,479. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3) .  $84,704. 

Gregory  County 
Harold  Kaupp,  Gregory,  $20,816. 

Haakon  County 
J.  Tlpps  HamUton,  Klrley,  $28,246. 
Bernard  Armstrong,  Midland,  $23,016. 
W.  A.  Hickman,  Klrley,  $22,257. 
Eugene  Armstrong,  Midland,  $20366. 
Vem  Poland,  Ottumwa,  $20,543. 
Total  payees  in  county  (5) ,  $114,928. 

Hand  County 
Leo  Veskrna,  St.  Lawrence,  $26,224. 

Harding  County 
Arthur  L.  Reltz.  Ralph.  $21,276. 

Hughes  County 

Leon  Grain,  Aline,  $37,831. 
John  Spald,  Pierre,  $28,341. 
Clyde  Colson,  Blunt,  $24,387. 
Guy  F.  Barnes,  Inc,  Blunt,  $22,861. 
Total  payees  in  county  ( 4 ) ,  $  1 13 .420. 
Jones  County 

Daniel  M.  Parish,  Murdo,  $30375. 
Daum  Brothers,  Murdo,  $26,609. 
Nielsen  Ranches,  Inc.,  Draper,  $21,037. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3) .  $77,921. 

Lincoln  County 
Dwlgbt  Clark,  Worthing,  $22,250. 

Lyman  County 
Alfred  Ehlers.  Presl^,  •37,176. 
Leo  J.  Terca.  Preshoj  $25,867. 
Gernos  Ranches,  Inc.,  Presho,  $25,271. 
Verdun  Stanley,  Presho,  $23,496. 
Gary  Halvorson,  Kennebec,  $22387. 
Leon  Thomas.  Kennebec,  $21,097. 
Rex  C.  Brown.  Presho,  $20,886. 
John  Urban,  Jr..  Presho,  $20,217. 
Total  payees  in  county  (8) ,  $196,297. 

Marshall  County 
Dalton  Docter.  Amherst.  $40,731. 
Ray  S.  Jarrett.  Brltton.  $32,126. 
Penrhos  Farms,  Inc.,  Brltton,  $21,961. 
Donald  Jarrett.  Brltton.  $21,928. 
Welby  Moeckly.  Brltton.  $21,093. 
Richard  Moeckly.  Brltton.  $20,527. 
Total  payees  in  county  (6) .  $168366. 

McPherson  County 
Albert  Fischer.  Eureka,  $21,227. 

Meade  County 
Russell  Burmelster,  Elm  Springs,  $21,160. 

Minnehaha  County 
John  MorreU  &  Co..  Sioux  Falls.  $20,827. 
r  Pennington  County 

Leonel  M,  Jensen.  WaU.  $22,008. 

Perkins  County 
O.  Theo.  Beckman,  Prairie  City,  $32,079. 
Ham  Bros.,  Inc.,  ShadehUl,  $29,807.    ' 
Chrlstman  Bros.,  Lemmon,  $24,322. 
Floyd  Howe,  Bucyrus,  $23,123. 
Robert  R.  Kressly,  Lemmon,  $21,493. 
CUfford  E.  Seldel,  Meadow,  $20,725. 
Total  payees  In  county   (6),  $161,649. 

Potter  County 

Eldon  Smith,  Gettysburg,  $33,931, 

Daniel  Cronln,  Gettysburg,  $27,878. 

Robert  Houck,  Gettysburg,  $27317. 

Sherman  Neal  Jesse  Rausch  P.,  Gettysburg, 
$26,467, 

James  Brown,  Gettysburg,  $25,683. 

Joe  Mangln  &  Richard  Mangln,  Gettysbtirg, 
•25,220. 

Philip  Hinckley,  Gettysburg,  $24,000. 

Don  Kunstle,  Gettysburg,  $22,650. 

Dakota  Cattle  Co.,  Gettysburg,  $20,016. 

Total  payees  In  county  (9),  $233,061. 
Sanborn  County 

Vernon  Amick.  Letcher,  $30,606. 


Shannon  County 
Orvllle  Schwartlng,  Gordon,  $24,462. 
R.  W,  WUl.  Garden  Grove.  $21,467. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) .  $45,929. 

Spink  County 
Olendale  Colony.  Frankfort.  $36,383. 
Hammer  Bros.,  Mellette,  $28,137. 
Lloyd  Kegler.  Faulkton.  $27380. 
PaiU  P.  Hofer,  Doland,  $26,232. 
Jason  Seymour,  Mellette,  $22,963. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6),  $141396. 

Stanley  County 
NeU  Clarke.  Fort  Pierre.  $31,784. 
E.  Vernon  Slvage,  Hayes,  $23,068. 
Oaylord  Norman.  Hayes.  $20,519. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  $75,371. 

Sully  County 
William  J.  Asmuasen,  Agar,  $97,757. 
Stanley  Asmussen,  Agar,  $72,861. 

C.  A.  Cannon,  in,  Pierre,  $45,029. 
Kinkier  Farms,  Inc.,  Onida,  $42,684. 
Ken  R.  Huse,  Onlda,  $40,119. 
Jerome  J.  Weinheimer,  Onlda.  $38,545. 
Dean  Nelson,  Onlda,  $34,660. 

D,  L.   Anderson   Corporation,  Rapid  City, 
$33,786. 

John  W.  McSpadden,  Vernon,  $32,016. 
Robert  E.  Duncan,  Onlda,  $28,576. 
R.  Guy  Goddard,  Onlda,  $25,066. 
Elton  EUer,  Onlda,  $23,948. 
Albin  H.  Olson,  Onida,  $23,288. 
Arllce  J.  WUUams,  Blunt.  $23,062. 
Lyle  W.  Ebert.  Onida.  $21,593. 
Total  payees  In  county  (15).  $580,980. 

Tripp  County 
Bartley  MUls,  Winner,  $27,217. 
Van  Collins,  Carter,  $24,187. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2).  $61,404. 

Turner  County 
Bones  Hereford  Ranch.  Parker,  •24,773. 

Washabaugh  County 
Donald  Handcock.  Inc..  LongvaUey,  $32324 

Yankton  County 
Melvln  Owaoh,  Yankton.  $21,334. 

Ziebach  County 
WlUiams  Grain.  Inc..  Lantry.  $28,412. 
Richard  A.  Blgler,  Dupree,  $20,936. 
O.  J.  Larson.  Spear&sh.  $20,086. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3).  $69,434. 
Total  payees  In  State  (117),  $3339,925. 

TENNK8SKE 

Carroll  County 
John  A.  Shoaf,  Milan,  $39,023. 
Larry  D.  Townsend,  Huntingdon,  $21326. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $60,348. 

Cheater  County 
Jess  Thomas,  Henderson,  $25,381. 

Crockett  County 
Joe  H.  Carter,  Ilamo,  $31,403. 
James  F.  Jordan,  Halls,  $31,310. 
Steve  Harper,  Alamo,  $26,756. 
H.  H.  &  F.  W.  Raines,  Gadsden,  $25,528. 
Donny  Cooke,  Alamo,  $26,396. 
BlUy  D,  Brown,  Alamo,  $25,273. 
Donald  Prescott,  Alamo,  $24,684. 
Max  Cates,  Alamo.  $24,634. 
C.  D.  Cooke.  Alamo.  $23,690. 
Ell  Young,  Friendship,  $21,367. 
BlUy  Norvllle,  Gadsden,  $21368. 
Total  payees  In  coimty  (11),  $281309. 

Decatur  County 
Realon  Corporation,  Clifton,  $20,643. 

Dyer  County 
Tiger  TaU  Farms,  Inc.,  Dyersburg,  $27,821. 
Moody  Prop,  Inc.,  Dyersburg,  $26,607. 
Charles  &  Elvln  MUler,  Trimble.  $24,310. 
Oble  Pierce.  Steele,  Mo..  $21,007. 
Vernon  Henson.  Dyersburg,  $20,442. 
Total  payees  In  cotmty  (5),  $120,167. 

Fayette  County 
Jerry  Skelton,  OoUlervllle,  $76,973. 
Ames  Plantation,  Grand  Jet.,  $52,198. 


L.  J.  tc  3.  A.  WiUlams,  Mason,  $44,836. 
Fowler  Moore,  SomerviUe,  $44,426. 
B.  L.  Davis.  WhitevlUe,  $42,872. 
Allien  M.  Nunn,  Laconla.  $39,648. 
H.  H.  Parley,  RossvUle,  $36,425. 
J.  W.  Owen,  Moscow.  $35,405. 
Gordon  Tomlln,  Oakland,  $31,600. 
J.  M.  Caudle,  SomerviUe,  $31,025. 
Davis  Bros.,  Braden,  $28,619. 
A.  W.  Blalock,  WhitevlUe,  $26,697. 
BUse  H.  Cowan,  La  Grange,  $25,303. 
William  B.  Cowan,  Jr.,  La  Grange,  $26,299. 
Sarah  P.  Cowan,  La  Grange,  $24,472. 
Rhea  V.  Taylor,  Jr.,  SomerviUe,  $24,430. 
Cowan  Bros.,  La  Grange,  $24,206. 
Cooper  Skelton,  SomerviUe,  $24,175. 
J.  M.  SuUlvan,  Sr.,  Macon,  $23,907. 
J.  M.  SulUvan,  Jr.,  Macon,  $23,837. 
Joe  B.  Burnette,  Moscow.  $23,747. 
Ingram  B.  Howard,  Arlington,  $22,181. 
WUUam  M.  Tomlln,  Oakland.  $22,166. 
Luther  Holland,  SomerviUe,  $22,126. 
Pete  WiUlams,  SomerviUe,  $21,019. 
:.   BlU  McClure,  Moscow,  $20,393. 

Total  payees  In  county  (26) .  $982,817. 

Franklin  County 
David  R.  Owens,  Elora,  $46,524. 
Emmett  Owens,  Huntland,  $43,338. 
O.  R.  Ocdlina,  Jr..  Belvedere.  $30,875. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3),  $120,737. 

Gibson  County 
Kermlt  Cates,  Bradford,  $43,609. 
Bobby  Harper.  Trenton,  $38,959. 
H.  L,  TYacy.  Trenton,  $'?3,621. 
James  R.  Vandyke,  Trenton,  $21,889. 
A.  P.  Crenshaw,  Trenton,  $21,865. 
WUUe  T.  Crocker,  MUan,  $20,245. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $170,170. 

Giles  County 
White  &  Witt,  Proq>ect,  $24,447. 
E.  M.  Dunavant  &  Sons,  Ethrldge.  $23,716. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $48,162.         ^ 

Hardeman  County  ^ 

J.  L.  Chambers,  Hickory  Valley,  $61,412. 
Harlan  Wooten,  WhitevlUe,  $25,359. 
J.  W.  Bishop,  WhitevlUe,  $24,058. 
Jerry  Crangle,  BoUvar,  $21,688. 
Drewey  Bishop,  Hickory  Valley,  $20,834. 
O.  E.  Harris,  Jr.,  BoUvar.  $20,689. 
Leo  Parker,  WhitevlUe,  $20,653. 
G.  B.  Ervln,  Bolivar,  $20388. 
Total  payees  In  county  (8) ,  $215,081. 

Haywood  County 
Tommy  B.  WUlls,  BrownsvUle,  $54,229. 
BUly  Prank  Morris,  Stanton,  $52,166. 
Charles  Haynes,  BrownsvlUe.  $40,706. 
Glenn  Lonon,  Brownsville.  $39,042. 
Powell  Bros.  Gin  and  Land  Co..  Browna- 
vUle,  $27,040. 

Allen  King.  BrownsvUle,  $25,793. 

John  W.  Moses,  m,  BrownsvlUe,  $25308. 

James  Coflman.  BrownsvlUe,  $23,778. 

Sam  S.  Davis,  Ripley,  $22,729. 

C.  N.  Armour,  Halls,  $21,063. 

James  T.  Carlton,  BrownsvUle,  $20,580. 

Hayes  Brothers,  Gates,  $20,483. 

C.  A.  Porch,  BrownsvUle,  $20,175. 

Total  payees  in  county  (13) ,  $392391. 

Lake  County 

W.  T.  Jamison,  Jr.,  TlptonvlUe.  $84,400. 
Tipton    Bros,    and    SulUvan,    Tlptonvllls, 
$46358. 
W.  E.  &  Bruce  Dtmlap,  Rldgely,  $46,004. 
Walter  Delaney,  TlptonvlUe,  $43,117. 
Bruce  D.  Wyatt,  Rldgely,  $41,639. 
George  Dial,  Rldgely,  $37,143. 
Fred  A.  Wortman,  Rldgely,  $31,611. 
WUUam  E.  Lindamood,  TlptonvlUe.  $30,719. 
Leonard  Plsher,  Rldgely,  $29,523. 
Jack  Fields,  TiptonvUle,  $29,496. 
Nard  ShuU,  Rldgely,  $29,232. 
Wm.  E.  Paschall,  Rldgely,  $27,563. 
Frank  T.  Markham,  TlptonvlUe,  $26,891. 
Floyd  Flowers,  TiptonvUle,  $26,016. 
Robertson  &  Argo,  Rldgely,  $25,671. 
Jack  Lowrtmce,  TiptonvUle,  $23,643. 
Wade  Lannom,  TlptonvlUe,  $21,956. 
Margaret  Jackson,  TlptonvlUe,  $20,978. 
Fredrlckson  and  Kelser,  Rldgely,  $20322. 
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W.  C.  Haynes,  Jr.,  TlptonvtUe,  $20,885 
P.  N.  Algee,  Jr.,  Tlptonvllle,  $20,429. 
Total  payees  In  county  (21) ,  $682,795 

Lauderdale  County 
George  Lawson  Elder,  Ripley,  $75,995. 
WllUam  H.  Moore,  Gates,  $38,465 
Pt.  Pillow  State  Farm,  Pillow.  $35,947, 
Jack  Crutcher.  Hennlng,  $34,457. 
Jim  Pullen,  Ashport,  $33,588. 
Stephen  M.  Pullen,  Ashport,  $33,050 
T.  L.  Crlhfleld.  Ripley,  $26,393. 
Clyde  Younger,  Halls.  $26,273. 
Jammle  P.  Elder,  Ripley,  $26,205. 
Jimmy  Pullen.  Ashport,  $25,186. 
Homer  Young,  Prlendshlp.  $23,228. 
Steelman  Brothers,  Halls,  $23,135. 
E.  C.  Charlton,  Trenton,  $21,122. 
Albert  L.  Jennings,  Jr.,  Hennlng,  $20,121. 
Henderson  Bros.,  Ripley,  $20,069. 
Eugene  E.  Meeks.  Halls,  $20,037. 
Total  payees  in  county  (16) ,  $483,271 

Lawrence  County 
Gordon  Barksdale,  Lawrenceburg,  $$3,509. 

Lincoln  County 
M.  M.  Delap  &  Sons,  FllntvlUe.  $29,62^. 
Carl  W.  Ogle,  Elora,  $23,269. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2).  $51,894. 

Madison  County 

Keely  Robley,  Denmark.  $41,338. 
Jessie  Collins.  Bemls,  $35,309. 
James  Shellabarger,  Jackson,  $30,41^ . 
Wilson  Thomas.  Denmark,  $22,926 
Bobby  Stokeley,  Brownsville,  $22,810, 
P.  J.  Haynes.  Jackson,  $21,489. 
Oenle  and  Leamon  Phillips,  Jackson;  $20,- 
381. 

Total  payees  In  county  (7)   $194,661, 

McNairy  County 
James  E.  Smith,  StantonvUle,  $23,47^ 

Obion  County 
Floyd  Jacobs,  Rives,  $23,119. 
Rutherford  County 
Steve  D.  McKnigbt,  Murfreesboro,  $^6,934. 

Shelby  County 
Rlggan  Planting  Co.,  West  Memphis]  |91,- 
349. 

T.  A.  Densford  &  Son,  MUUngton.  $79,028. 
H.  8.  MltcheU,  Mllllngton,  $67,400. 
Home  Bros.,  Arlington,  $46,621. 
James  R.  Scott,  Germantown,  $37361 
Madge  M.  Harrison,  Memphis,  $36,010 
Aubrey  Howell,  Arlington,  $36,115. 
James  L.  Mann,  CoUlervlUe,  $35,171. 
E.  F.  Crenshaw,  Memphis,  $34,519. 
James  E.  Cowles,  Arlington,  $30,927. 
Cedar  Hill  Farms,  Memphis.  $29,170. 
Hardy  Johnson,  Mllllngton,  $27,457.   1 
Paw  Paw  Block  Farm,  Bdllington,  $26^046. 
Harold  Tloer.  MUUngton,  $25,714. 
Douglas  L.  Walker,  Atoka,  $23,877. 
Tburman  ClJapman.  Mllllngton,  $22,380. 
John  R.  Thomas.  Memphis,  $20,077. 
Total  payees  in  coiinty  (17) ,  $670,841^ 

Tipton  County 

Charles  L.  Walker,  Atoka,  $60,140. 

Horace    E.    Moore    &    Sons.    Frencl: 
Bayou.  $49,522. 

John  A.  Mclntyre,  Covington,  $44,' 

Johnson  Bros.,  Frenchman's  Bayou,  $|7,678. 

R.  W.  Anderson,  Mason,  $35,701. 

John  C.  Balton.  Wilson.  $34,886. 

J.  W.  Delashmlt,  Brighton,  $32,481. 

Marvin  Johnson,  Covington.  $30,603. 

Roy  H.  Hopkins,  Covington.  $29,300. 

Marshall  C.  HulTman,  Atoka.  $28,337. 

L.  E.  W.  F.  &  M.  B.  Davis,  Covingto%.  $27, 
203. 

Dewey  Plnn  R.,  Burllson,  $25,892. 

Sammy  Smith.  Mason,  $22,464. 

J,  A.  Wooten,  Munford,  $21,949. 

W.  J.  Burllson.  Burllson,  $20,891. 

Austin  E.  Anderson,  Burllson,  $20,751 . 

Vernon  Rice  &  Son.  Covington,  $20,4(  1. 

B.  M.  Wooten,  Munford,  $20,221. 

Total  payees  in  county  (18) ,  $563,207. 

Total  payees  in  State  (163) ,  $5,014,47: 1. 
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Andrews  County 
W.  H.  Vanlandlngham,  Seminole,  $43,834. 
O.  C.  Shortes,  Seminole.  $33,136. 
D.  O.  Chiles,  Lamesa,  $22,280. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3) ,  $99,250. 

Aransas  County 
BES  Co.,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  $26,080. 

Archer  County 
W.  M.  Hayter,  Megargel,  $22,442. 
Armstrong  County 

Parker  Cattle  Co.,  Canyon,  $56,986. 
James  Bible,  Wayside,  $44,404. 
Henry  T.  Hamblen,  Wayside,  $27,114. 
James  Stockett,  Wayside,  $26,912. 
Henry  Fields,  Claude,  $26,718. 
Henry  Flnley,  Claude,  $25,387. 
Nelson  Bros.,  Claude,  $25,165. 
Troy  F.  Vance,  Claude,  $25,038. 
M.  H.  Hays,  AmariUo,  $22,083. 
Durrett  Cattle,  Amarillo,  $21,418. 
Paul  E.  Lindsey,  Canyon,  $21,011. 
Total  payees  in  county  (11) ,  $322,236. 
Bailey  County 

Carl  C.  Bamert,  Muleshoe,  $99,016. 
W.  T.  Mlllen,  Muleshoe,  $83,961. 
Horace  Hutton,  Muleshoe,  $83,285. 
J.  Bert  Williams,  Farwell.  $74,416. 
B,  G.  Free,  Muleshoe,  $70,158. 
J.  G.  Amn,  Muleshoe,  $65,111. 
M.  E.  Little,  Muleshoe,  $64,091. 
Bill  Jim  St.  Clair,  Muleshoe.  $64,037. 
Randy  Johnson.  Muleshoe,  $63,473. 

B.  J.  Gable,  Muleshoe,  $60,168. 
Ray  Wood,  Sudan,  $56,768- 

W.  M.  Pool,  Muleshoe,  $55,834. 
W.  B.  Little,  Muleshoe,  $50,919. 
Buffalo  Farms,  Inc.,  Goodland,  $48,888. 
O.  A.  Jones,  Farwell,  $48,748. 
J.  P.  Furgeson,  Morton,  $48,746. 
Homer  Richardson,  Maple,  $48,266. 
T.  D.  Davis.  Goodland,  $47,891. 
John  R.  Young,  Muleshoe,  $46,585. 
Charles  L.  Bucy,  Lubbock,  $46,421. 
M.  A.  Snider,  Jr.,  Farwell,  $46,729. 
Jack  Schuster,  Muleshoe,  $43,160. 
Wilbert  Kalbas.  FarweU,  $42,698. 
Joe  L.  Smallwood,  Muleshoe,  $42,159. 
J.  P.  Tarlton.  Morton,  $41,372. 

C.  J.  Feagley,  Muleshoe,  $39,756. 
Lewis  Brothers,  Muleshoe.  $39,020. 
Jesse  Carter,  Muleshoe,  $36,899. 

A.  P.  Fred,  Morton,  $36,712. 
Marvin  May,  Sudan.  $36,531. 
Lester  Howard,  Muleshoe,  $36,148. 
M.  T.  Gant.  Goodland,  $33,821. 
A.  R.  McGulre,  Muleshoe,  $32,324. 
C.  L.  Baylor.  Muleshoe,  $31,548. 
Johnnie  Prater,  Muleshoe,  $31398. 
Bob  Byrd,  Muleshoe,  $30,588. 
W.  Lewis  Scoggln,  Muleshoe,  $30370. 
Elmer  L.  Hargrove,  Farwell,  $30,496. 
A.  P.  Chllders,  Muleshoe,  $30,296. 
Don  Lowe,  Maple,  $29,993. 
Jim  Johnson,  Morton,  $29,784^ 
jEunes  Gore,  Sudan,  $29,713.    ' 
Weldon  Avery,  Morton.  $29,479. 
W.  E.  Latimer,  Sudan,  $29,393. 
Byron  Gwyn,  Muleshoe,  $29314. 
John  W.  Gunter,  Enochs,  $28,840. 
C.  K.  Corbell,  Levelland.  $28,757. 
W.  T.  Watson,  Muleshoe,  $27,921. 
Houston  Hart,  Muleshoe.  $27,755. 
J.  L.  Thomas,  Morton,  $27,714. 
Jimmy  Harris,  Morton,  $27,596. 
Freddie  Parkman,  Maple,  $27,340. 
Robert  Nunnally,  Causey,  $26,816. 
J.  R.  Austin,  Jr.,  Enochs,  $26,604. 
Austin  Bros.,  Farwell,  $26,524. 
W.  Q.  Casey,  Muleshoe,  $26,017. 
Lewis  Wayne  Shsifer,  Sudan,  26,777. 
Ben  Roming,  Muleshoe,  $25,731. 
Robert  Claunch.  Enochs,  $26,510. 
P'rancis  H.  Pranks,  Portales,  $25,410. 
Ralph  Beasley,  Enochs,  $25,380. 
Leldon  Phillips,  Muleshoe,  $26,080. 
Bernard  Phelps,  Muleshoe.  $25,016. 
Virgil  Wood,  Morton.  $24,622. 
Aubrey  Heathington,  Muleshoe,  $24,670. 


Joe  Slgnor  Klmbrough,  Muleshoe,  $24388 
Baker  Johnson,  Goodland,  $24,007. 
Bennle  Claunch,  Bula,  $23,845. 
Thomas  W.  Gregory,  Lariat,  $23,843. 
Robert  Kelton,  Muleshoe,  $23,779. 
Jim  Pat  Claunch,  Bula,  $23,747. 
Delbert  Watson,  Muleshoe,  $23,667. 
Rudolph  Moraw,  Muleshoe,  $23,602. 
Billle  Marlow,  Sudan,  $23,632. 
H.  T.  C.  Cattle,  Co.,  Muleshoe,  $22,901. 
S.  M.  Etherldge,  Muleshoe,  $22,823. 
Van  Rogers,  Sudan,  $22,818. 
R.  L.  Scott,  Muleshoe,  $22,779. 
Jim  Claunch,  Enochs,  $22,619. 
Tommy  Haley,  Muleshoe,  $22,512. 
Toble  Hatch,  Muleshoe.  $22,313. 
T.  W.  Newsome  Tr.  C/O  V  Weaver,  Sudan 
$22,288. 

G.  W.  Wheeler,  Muleshoe,  $22,258. 

Bert  M.  Scales,  Muleshoe,  $22,169. 

O.  M.  Lackey,  Muleshoe,  $22,162. 

J.  H.  Lackey,  Muleshoe,  22,161. 

Doyce  Turner,  Muleshoe.  $21,824. 

Paul  G.  Young,  Bula,  $21,545. 

J.  V.  Stancell,  Muleshoe,  $21,292. 

Ross  Goodwin,  Muleshoe,  $21,039. 

David  C.  Stovall,  Jr.,  Muleshoe.  $20,796. 

Vem  C.  Weaver,  Sudan,  $20,763. 

Harold  C.  Toombs.  Morton,  $20,732. 

W.  R.  Young  Estate.  Muleshoe,  $20,707. 

Pred  W.  Beene,  Muleshoe,  $20,703. 

C.  P.  Price,  Enochs.  $20,647. 

Justice  W.  H.  Erlckson,  Denver.  $20,611. 

J.  E.  Layton,  Morton,  $20,490. 

R.  H.  Layton,  Morton,  $20,402. 

Archie  Sowder,  Goodland,  $20,281. 

W.  B.  Klttrell,  Muleshoe,  $20,149. 

Richard  E.  Black.  Sudan,  $20,101. 

Hagaman  Co.,  Muleshoe,  $20,094. 

Wiley  R.  Baker,  Florence,  $20,079. 

Pinis  Verley  Klmbrough,  Muleshoe,  $20,076. 

Total  payees  in  county  (105) ,  $3,500385. 

Bandera  County 
W.  W.  Walton.  Ctwpus  Chrlstl,  $42,633. 

Bastrop  County 
Henry  Seggem,  Elgin,  $26,761. 
Baylor  County 

Megargel  Drilling  Co.,  Megargel,  $44,705, 
Bobby  G.  Brock,  Seymour,  $39,815. 
Roy  Butler  &  Son.  Bomarton,  $34,002. 
John  A.  Young,  Seymour,  $23,640. 
Emitt  Golden  &  Co.,  Seymour,  $22,663. 
Total  payees  in  county  (6),  $164,725. 

Bee  County 
Amko     Farming,     Inc.,     Corpus     ChilsU, 
$34,946. 
Jamee  J.  Pogue,  Jr.,  Kenedy,  $29,929. 
Beasley  Farms,  Inc.,  Beevllle,  $22,913. 
Total  payees  in  coimty  (3) ,  $87,788. 

Bell  County 

Zed  C.  Lancaster,  Jr.,  Temple,  $21,431. 
Borden  County 

John  Springer  Stephens,  OT)onnell,  $68,871 

Bennle  Wendell  Edwards,  CDonnell,  $80,- 
862. 

Henery  Dan  Turner,  OTtonnell,  $30,166. 

Harlln  D.  WllUamB.  CDonneU,  $30,166. 

Harold  William  Ludecke,  CDonnell,  $37,- 
470, 

Hubert  H.  Walker,  OTtonnell.  $26,019. 

Pat  N.  Hensley,  OT>onnell,  $23,606. 

Kenneth  W.  WllUams,  O'Donnell,  $32,788. 

H.  D.  &  Kent  Holmes,  Snyder,  $20320. 

James  Chester  Ingram,  Ackerly,  $20,066. 

C.  C.  Nunnally,  O'Donnell,  $20,000. 
Total  payees  in  county  (11) ,  $317,803. 

Bosque  County 
3.  W.  Youngblood,  Waco,  $56,446. 

Bowie  County 
Three  Way  Land  Co.,  De  Kalb,  $296,438, 
H.  L.  Vance,  De  Kalb,  $122366. 
El  wood  Elklns.  De  Kalb,  $77,478. 
William  H.  Farrls,  De  Kalb,  $74,676. 
George  H.  Vance,  Texarkana,  $60,961. 

D.  P.  T.  Farrls  Inc.,  De  Kalb,  $38,796. 
Guy  W.  Farrls,  De  Kalb.  $38,496. 
Ely  T.  Moores,  Texarkana.  $26,587. 
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Bentley  Johnston  Farms,  Inc.,  De  Kalb. 

$22343. 
Total  payees  in  county  (9) .  $758,634. 

Brazos  County 
Ttom  J.  Moore.  Navasota,  $374386. 
Harry  H.  Moore.  Navasota,  $163,840. 
Robert  T.  Moore,  Navasota,  $118,101. 
Lee  J.  Fazzlno,  Bryan,  $104,676. 
L.  C.  Frede  Navasota,  $101,017. 
J.  P.  Terrell  and  Son,  Navasota,  $100,101. 
Sam  Morello,  Bryan,  $69,383. 
Brazos  A.  Varisco,  Bryan,  $66,639. 
Joe  Varisco,  Bryan,  $62,986. 
Tony  Varisco.  Jr.,  Bryan,  $51,930. 
Vince  Court,  Bryan.  $48,191. 
Don  Angonia,  Bryan,  $43,123. 
Martin  Merdlan,  Plantersvllle.  $42,626. 
Tony  Joe  Varisco,  Bryan,  $42,098. 
^tt  Morello.  Bryan,  $32,746. 
Mike  Fazzlno,  Bryan,  $27,752. 
W.  J.  Terrell,  Navasota,  $24362. 
Tom  Rotello,  Navasota,  $23,476. 
T.  P.  Rotello,  Navasota,  $23,392. 
Peter  Pry,  Navasota,  $20356. 
Total  payees  in  county  (20) ,  $1,641,478. 

Briscoe  County 
Joe  B.  Mercer,  Silverton,  $63,523. 
L.  O.  Weaks.   Silverton.   $60,716. 
O.  W.  Lee.  Silverton,  $57,206. 
Pred  W.  Mercer.  Silverton,  $61,097. 
Clyde  Mercer,  Silverton,  $46,031. 
Alva  C.  Jasper,  Silverton,  $45,188. 
Roy  Montague,  Silverton,  $40,503. 
Ray  Teeple,  Silverton,  $40,097. 
J.  D.  McGavock,  Silverton,  $37,164. 
Gordon  Montague,  Plalnvlew,  $36,612. 
P.  R.  Sissney,  Silverton,  $86,071. 
Harold  Storie.  Silverton,  $34,331. 
George  Long,  Silverton,  $33,608. 
Walter  Graham,  Happv,  $33,514. 
H.  P.  Parker,  TuUa,  $33,335. 
Allen  Kellum,  Silverton,  $31,328. 
Cook  &  Cook,  Clarendon,  $31,009. 
Theron  Culwell,  Tulla,  $28,997. 
Troy  Burson.  Silverton,  $28,563. 
Dallas  Culwell,  Tulla,  $27,206. 
Don  Garrison,  Silverton,  $26,810. 
Pat  Northcutt,  Silverton,  $26,218. 
D.  T.  Northcutt,  Silverton,  $26318. 
J.  D.  Nance,  Silverton,  $26,193. 
Prank  Mercer,  Silverton,  $26,812. 
Deanle  Henderson,  Silverton,  $25,200. 
Ben  Whltflll,  Silverton,  $25,102. 
Triangle  Farms.  Tulla,  $24,916. 
Lem  Weaver,  Silverton,  $23,607. 
Carver  Monroe,  Silverton,  $23,482. 
Denver  Anderson.  Quitaque.  $23,291. 
D.  E.  Brunson,  Quitaque,  $23,063. 
Carl  D.  Bomar,  Silverton,  $22,971. 
Charles  Whltflll.  Silverton.  $22,746. 
A.  T.  Bingham,  Silverton,  $22,342. 
L.  D.  Grlffln,  Silverton,  $21,622. 
Don  H.  Brown,  Silverton.  $20,210. 
Loyd  May,  Silverton,  $20,136. 
Datis  Martin.  Silverton.  $20,133. 
Total   payees   in   county    (39),   $1,246,160 

Brooks  County 
Robert  Allen  May,  Palfurrlas,  $35,222. 

Burleson  County 
Est  Geo.  C.  Chance,  Bryan,  $171,154. 
Holland  Porter,  Caldwell,  $146,667. 
Marion  J.  Malazzo,  Caldwell,  $60,636. 
Pete  J.  Scamardo,  Caldwell,  $57,832. 
H.  H.  and  Edgar  Baker,  SomerviUe,  $65,948. 
Phil  Scamardo,  Bryan,  $55,127. 
Marvin  M.  Porter,  Caldwell,  $49,508. 
Mitt  A.  Bush,  Bryan,  $47,392. 
Luke  Restivo,  Caldwell,  $42,463. 
OR.  Hutson,  Caldwell,  $39,715. 
Sandyr  Scarmardo,  Caldwell,  $36,230. 
Steve  A.  Scarmardo,  Caldwell,  $33,974. 
John  W.  Glesenschlag.  SomerviUe,  $33,641. 
Cecil  Glesenschlag,  SomervUle.  $30,446. 
Joe  8.  Camplse,  Bryan,  $26,524. 
Luke  Bush,  Caldwell,  $25,436. 
Frank  Scarmardo.  Caldwell,  $24,229. 
PSD  Farm.  Mumford,  $22,602. 
Prank  J.  Pojt.  Jr.,  Snook,  $22,431. 
Luke  A.  PatraneUa,  Caldwell,  $22315. 


A.  C.  Sebasta  and  Sons,  SomervUle,  $21,084. 

Charlie  Contella,  Caldwell,  $20,900. 

Eugene   Polzer,   CaldweU,   $20,731. 

Total  payees  in  county  (28),  $1,066,772. 
Caldwell  County 

TerreU  T.  McGee,  Lockhart,  $29,027. 

C.     Fleetwood     Richards,     Jr.,     Lockhart, 
$27,163. 

Terrell  E.  Clark,  Lockhart,  $24,098. 

Louis  A.  Borchert,  Lockhart,  $20,064^ 

Total  payees  In  county   (4),  $100,352. 
Calhoun  County 

Roy  Smith,  Corpus  Chrlstl.  100,230. 

A.  R.  Vlnclk,  Edna,  $34,212. 

Studer  &  Lange,  Robstown.  $29,671. 

Sanders  Farms,  Inc.,  Port  Lavaca,  $22,9ia 

Alvin  A.  Hahn,  Port  Lavaca,  $21,089. 

Henry  C.  Wehmeyer,  Port  Lavaca,  $21,024, 

J.  O.  Smith,  Port  Lavaca,  $21,016. 

Alton  W.  Hahn,  Port  Lavaca,  $20,463. 

Total  payees  in  county   (8),  $270,616. 
Callahan   County 

Weldon  Edwards,  Clyde,  $23,841. 
Cameron  County 

James  D.  RusseU,  San  Benito,  $176,107. 

Oscar  Mayfleld  &  Sons,  Talt,  $124,672. 

Wentz  Fm.  Co.  &  S.  M.  Fm.,  Brownsville, 
$122,609. 

Simpson  &  Wilson,  Rio  Hondo.  $106,768. 

Rio  Grande  Equip.  Co.,  Harlingen,  $77,519. 

Joe  S.  Wolf,  La  Ferla,  $74,260. 

Herbert  W.  Bode,  San  Benito,  $70,180. 

L.  R.  Cberrlngton  &  Son,  Harlingen,  $60,- 
713. 

Robert  L.  Shuckman,  Los  Presnos,  $67,274. 

Schmltt   Bros.   Farms   Ptn.,   Los   Presnos, 
$63,143. 

Henry  V.  Macomb,  Los  Fresnos,  $62,898. 

Bodolfo  B.  Samano,  San  Benito,  $62,134. 

Elijah  B.  Adams  &  Sons,  Harlingen,  $61,300. 

Shimotsu  Farms,  San  Benito,  $50,011. 

James  A.  McCarthy,  Rio  Hondo,  $58,123. 

Robert  F.  Ashley,  La  Ferla,  $5'',945. 

Chollck  Farms.  Rio  Hondo,  $56,434. 

George  Nixon,  Los  Fresnos,  $56329. 

DBA  D.  L.  Smith  Farms,  Harlingen,  $55,904. 

Crockett  Groves  Inc.,  Harlingen,  $54,621. 

Taylor  Grain  Co.,  Inc.,  BrownsvUle.  $51,746. 

Bauer  Brothers,  Ferla.  $49,775. 

Rex  L.  McGarr,  San  Benito,  $49,598. 

Owsley  Hill,  Los  Fresnos,  $48,090. 

Wentz  Fm.  Co.  &  C.  Otsukl,  San  Benito, 
$46324. 

Oval  A.  Martin,  Los  Fresnos.  $46,045. 

Ashley  D.  Youngblood,  Harlingen,  $45,551. 

J.  L.  &  Bill  Gray,  Harlingen.  $43,959. 

Ballenger  &  Ballenger,  Sebastian.  $43,858. 

Elmer  E.  Meek,  Los  Presnos,  $43,646. 

Island  Farms  Inc..  Rio  Hondo,  $43,183. 

John  A.  Abbott,  Harlingen,  $43,083. 

WlUlam  J.  Bryan,  Los  Presnos,  $42,991. 

Elward  M.  Smith,  Harlingen,  $42326. 

Edward  E.  Billings,  San  Benito.  $42,284. 

P.  Maurin  &  Jt.  Maurln,  Rio  Hondo,  $40,- 
874. 

Ramona  J.  Wolf,  La  Ferla,  $40345. 

Brocecky  &  Lomax,  Rio  Hondo,  $39,328. 

Loop  Farms,  Brownsville,  $37,579. 

Herman  Lynch,  Harlingen,  $37,251. 

Elvln  Pederson,  Sr..  Los  Presnos.  $36,961. 

8.  M.  &  W.  M.  Halbert,  San  Benito,  $36,492. 

F,  H.  Cherrlngton,  Harlingen,  $36,481. 

MUton  E.  &  Monica  C.  Wentz.  BrownsvUle, 
$35,909. 

McHayden  DUlard.  Harlingen,  $35,863. 

M.  R.  Davis  &  Son,  Harlingen,  $36,533. 

Joe  E.  McCain,  San  Benito,  $35,136. 

Charles  J.  Buchen.  Los  Fresnos.  $33,734. 

Lamon  &  Lamon,  Harlingen.  $33,438. 

Howard  B.  Glrault,  Los  Presnos.  $32,906. 

Walter  L.  Clore,  Harlingen.  $32,871. 

J.  G.  Wreden,  RaymondvUle,  $32,529. 

George  L.  Labar,  Jr.,  Harlingen.  $32,434. 

Charles  L.  Shofner,  Harlingen,  $31,936. 

DBA  Taubert  Brothers,  Rio  Hondo,  $31,918. 

Berg  &  Berg,  Harlingen,  $31,622. 

Pilar  Cabrera,  BrownsvUle,  $31,667. 

Est  J.  Kelly  Cain,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  $31,272. 

Clifford  L.  Smith,  Lyford,  $31,106. 


Lloyd  G.  Payne,  Jr.,  Harlingen,  $31,050. 

Horace  WeUs,  San  Benito,  $30,892. 

MUan  W.  Nelson,  Sebastian,  $30,892. 

Nester  Mack,  Harlingen,  $30,789. 

W.  B.  Mack,  Harlingen,  $30,726. 

George  L,  Labar,  Sr.,  Harlingen,  $30,716. 

Old  Colony  Tr  Co  Tr.,  Brownsville,  $30,485. 

Beynaldo  Ramirez  San  Benito,  $30,440. 

Lester  Nixon,  Combes,  $29,895. 

Sams  Porter  Corp.,  Brownsville,  $29,827. 

James  P.  Labar,  Harlingen,  $29,736. 

Joe  W.  Lane,  Harlingen,  $23,387. 

Elijah  B.  Adams,  Harlingen,  $29,263. 

G.  D.  Morrow,  San  Benito,  $29,042. 

Ross  D.  Waters,  Rio  Hondo,  $29,020. 

Hollle  C.  Lewis,  La  Feria,  $28,868. 

J.  G.  Infante,  Jr,,  Harlingen,  $28,776. 

Oscar  B.  Gray  &  Sons  Ptn.,  Harlingen, 
$28,487, 

Harry  J.  Garrett,  Harlingen,  $28,433. 

E.  W.  Llgon,  Weslaco,  $28,349. 

Dougles  8.  Cant  well  &  Son,  Harlingen, 
$27,910. 

George  &  Sam  Taylor,  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
$27,677. 

Kitamura  Brothers,  San  Benito,  $27,064. 

Robert  Mathers,  Brownsville,  $26,996. 

Norman  F.  WUlms,  Los  Fresnos,  $26,937. 

Johnson  Brothers,  Rio  Hondo,  $26,617. 

Jan  H.  Heaton,  Los  Fresnos,  $26,602. 

Edwin  W.  Caughfleld,  Combes,  $26,519. 

Eldon  Meek,  Los  Fresnos,  $26,503. 

Bob  P.  Morrow,  San  Benito,  $26,337. 

Ortiz  Brothers,  Brownsville,  $26,178. 

CUfton  W.  Hansen,  San  Benito,  $25,743. 

Ronald  E.  Waters,  San  Benito,  $25316. 

Roy  W.  Renfrow,  BrownsvUle,  $25,296. 

Eubanks  Brothers.  Santa  Rosa,  $26,177. 

Premier  Farms,  Inc.,  Lyford,  $26,010. 

Adolph  Thomae,  Jr.,  San  Benito,  $24,673. 

Lloyd  O.  Brotzman,  Rio  Hondo.  $24,608. 

Francis  L.  PhiUlp,  La  Feria,  $24,301. 

Jerry  Tanamacbl,  San  Benito,  $24,246. 

Joe  G.  Ballenger,  Sebastian,  $24,060. 

Carpenter  Brothers,  Rio  Hondo,  $23,829. 

Lois  C.  Bourne.  Sebastian,  $23,576. 

Joe  T.  Maurin,  Rio  Hondo,  823,490. 

Crowe  &  Crowe,  Brownsville,  $23,464. 

Johnny  J.  CanvlUe,  Rio  Hondo.  $23,168. 

Walt  O.  Waters,  La  Ferla,  $23,015. 

Noriega  Plantation,  Brownsville,  $22,828. 

Lawrence  P.  PhlUipp,  La  Ferla,  $22,749. 

McElwrath  Farms,  Combes,  $22,487. 

Eugene  A.  Eubanks,  Santa  Rosa,  $22,468. 

Garvin  B.  Macomb.  Los  Fresnos,  $22,430. 

Oscar  Eubanks,  Santa  Rosa,  $22,324. 

Graham  B,  Smith,  Jr.,  Harlingen,  $22313. 

J.  E.  Bruce,  Los  Fresnos,  $22,174. 

Tom  S.  Tanamachl,  San  Benito,  $21,865. 

Carl  L.  Bauer,  La  Feria,  $21,739. 

Leon  P.  Coates,  Rio  Hondo,  $21,707. 

West  Brothers.  Rio  Hondo,  $21,622. 

Harry  H.  Azuma.  San  Benito,  $21343. 

Jess  &  Warren  Willard,  San  Benito,  $21,266. 

Minnie  H.  Warren  Surv.  Sp.,  Harlingen, 
$21319. 

Jackson  Est.  Sc  D.  E.  Jackaon,  Jr.,  Sam  Hstn, 
Hgn,  $20,929. 

Leonard  P.  Simmons,  Jr.,  San  Benito, 
$20,827. 

Mark  Abbott.  Harlingen.  $20,809. 

R.  W.  Gray,  Rio  Hondo,  $20,589. 

James  H.  Eubanks,  Santa  Rosa,  $20,434. 

Total  payees  in  county  (126) ,  $4,766368. 

Carson  County 
F^ank  Robinson,  Panhandle.  $86,838 
Texas  Tech  Research  Farm.  Pantex,  $66,686. 
Sam  Kotara,  Groom,  $46,020. 
CUnton  WUliams,  Panhandle,  $43,069. 
John  D.  KeUy,  Jr  .  Panhandle.  $41,979. 
Marvin  tJrbanczyk,  White  Deer,  $40,005. 
Ralph  Britten,  Groom,  $89,986, 
B.  F.  Urbanczyk,  Panhandle,  $37,720. 
J.  B.  McCray,  Panhandle.  $37,079. 
Frank  Slmms,  Panhandle,  $34,294. 
H.  L.  Beddingfleld,  Panhandle,  $33,366. 
Jack  Martin,  Panhandle,  $31,538. 
Leo  M.  Britten.  Groom,  $31,283. 
Geo.  Rohan,  Panhandle,  $30,962. 
Leonard  Olson,  Panhandle,  $29,946. 
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Rolla  J  Sailor.  Jr..  Whlt«  Deer.  »29.71< 
John  Kotara.  Jr..  White  Deer.  $28,868. 
T.  C.  Jackson.  White  Deer.  »27.772. 
Powler  Bros..  Ptn.,  Panhandle,  $27,013 

A.  L.  Stovall.  Panhandle.  $26,633. 
E.  H.  Undsey  &  Assoc..  Ama,  $26,100 
Raymond  Blodgett,  White  Deer,  $25,7^9. 
E.  T.  Boss,  Panhandle.  $25,640. 
C.   W.  &  Paye  Herndon.  Ptn..  Panhandle 

$25,691. 

J.  T.  Broadaway.  Panhandle,  $25,221 
Ronald  Kotara.  Panhandle.  $24,781. 
Jerry  O'Neal,  White  Deer,  $24,676. 

B.  McBrayer.  Jr..  White  Deer.  $24,230, 
O.  D.  Smith.  Panhandle.  $23,242. 
Albert  Welnhelmer,  Oroom.  $22,998. 
Tracey  Oamer.  White  Deer.  $22,937 
James  L.  Stalls,  White  Deer,  $22,619. 
Dennis  Kotara.  Panhandle,  $22,427. 
Paul  Dauer.  Panhandle,  $22,047. 
H.  O  Lemons.  Panhandle.  $21,983. 
Wllfr«d  Blchsel,  Panhandle.  $21,635. 
H.  C.  Knapp.  Panhandle,  $21,041. 
R.  J.  Kuehler.  Groom.  $20,926. 
Jim  Bush,  White  Deer,  $20,527. 
Arnold  Crbanczyk,  White  Deer,  $20,0^ 
Total  payees  In  county  (40) ,  $1,236.9^ 

Castro  County 

Jimmy  Cluck,  Hart,  $211,785. 

Homer  Hill.  Hart.  $134,806. 

O.  L.  Willis.  Jr..  Dlmmltt.  $128,466. 

H.  D.  Smith.  Hart.  $128,361. 

Otto  Steinberg,  Plalnvlew,  $127,740, 

J.  F.  Martin,  Hereford.  $104,753. 

Carl  Bruegel.  Dlmmltt.  $87,390. 

Clements  Corp..  Lubbock.  $74,883. 

Qllbreath  Farm  Co..  Dlmmltt,  $71.241 . 

Homer  A.  Hill.  Dlmmltt.  $68557. 

Kenneth  Heard.  Llttlefleld,  $64,748. 

Charles  E.  Armstrong.  Dlmmltt.  $63.fl|l3. 

B.  L.  Moore.  Dlmmltt.  $60,837. 

Jerry  Cluck.  Dlmmltt,  $60,825. 

Charles  Heck.  Jr..  Nazareth,  $60,027 

MUbum  &  Eddie  Haydon,  Hart.  $59,8^1 

Dan  J.  Heard,  Dlmmltt.  $59,304. 

Loyd  Parrls,  Hart,  $58,282. 

J.  M.  Wright,  Dlmmltt,  $57,846. 

Tom  MUler,  Amartllo.  $56,535. 

George  Gabel,  Dlmmltt.  $56,498. 

R.  E.  McDanlel.  Dlmmltt.  $55,490. 

Melvln  Barton.  Hereford.  $55,349. 

AUan  Webb.  Dlmmltt,  $55,232. 

David  Smith.  Hart,  $54,447. 

a«orge  Sides,  Dlmmltt.  $53,266. 

Donald  J.  Wright.  Dlmmltt,  $62,953. 

E.  L.  Howard.  Prlona,  $53,234. 

W.  W.  Lemons,  Hart.  $51,106. 

George  &  Kenneth  Prye,  Hereford,  ^60,626 

Fred  Bruegel,  Jr..  Dlmmltt,  $50,506. 

8.  A.  Hodges,  Jr.,  Happy,  $50,292. 

Jack  Miller,  Amartllo,  $50,262. 

Deon  Awtrey,  Frlona,  $49,199. 

Frank  Wise,  EMmmltt,  $48,909. 

Clint  B.  McParland.  Hart,  $48,391. 

LoreiUEO  Lee,  Hart,  $47,821. 

Dick  rails,  Hereford,  $47,796. 

H.  C.  Nelson.  Dlmmltt.  $47,730. 

George  C.  Heard,  Hereford,  $48,263. 

W.  O.  Markley,  Hereford,  $46,708. 

Ray  Robertson.  Dlmmltt,  $46,563. 

Henry  W.  Golden,  Dlmmltt,  $45,882. 

Truvls  Campbell,  Dlmmltt,  $45,690. 

Leo  Wltkowskl.  Hereford,  $46,588. 

Don  Carpenter.  Dlmmltt,  $44347. 

Shirley  L.  Garrison,  Hereford,  $43,94$. 

Woodraw  Nelson  &  Sons,  Dlmmltt,  $43,706. 

Earl  Harklns,  Hereford.  $43,260. 

Tniman  Touchstone,  Dlmmltt,  $42,168. 

James  H.  Bradley,  Hereford,  $41326. 

W.  B.  Hammonds.  Dlmmltt.  $41319. 

M.  L.  McFarland.  Happy,  $41,028. 

Jay  Lee  Touchstone.  Dlmmltt.  $40,704 

W.  E.  Terrell,  Plalnvlew,  $40,516. 

Lamar  Pound,  Lubbock.  $40,397. 

Carl  King,  Dlmmltt,  $40317. 

Jim  Elder,  Dlmmltt,  $40,129. 

Kenneth  Christie,  Siunmerfleld,  $40,006 

Carl  L.  Kemp,  Dlmmltt,  $39340. 

Downing  &  Epperson,  Hereford,  $39,137. 

H.  M.  Boozer.  Dlmmltt.  $39381. 

George  Heck.  TMUa,  $38,734. 
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Pred  Popejoy.  Hart.  $38,494. 
Margaret  H.  Ware.  Amartllo,  $37,433. 
Clyde  H.  Damron,  Dlmmltt,  $37,251. 
Jack  a«orge,  Hart,  $36,762. 
Lonnle  Bell,  Dlmmltt,  $36,729. 
Herman  B.  R06e,  Dlmmltt,  $36360. 
Harlan  L.  Barber.  Hereford,  $36,161. 
M.  L.  Aven.  Hart,  $36,095. 
Doyl  Underwood,  Dlmmltt,  $35,247. 
Paul  T.  Brooks,  Hart,  $35,097. 
Ivan  L.  Block,  Hereford,  $34,398. 
Richmond  J.  Payne.  Happy,  $34,360. 
L.  L.  Shultz,  Hereford.  $33,636. 
Andy  Nelson,  Dlmmltt,  $33,272. 
M.  N.  Smith,  Tulla,  $33,176. 
Clyde  Hancock,  Happy,  $33,126. 
Fritz  Smith,  Hereford,  $32,552. 
Weldon  C.  Bransgrove,  Tulla,  $32,180. 
J.  D,  Myrlck,  Hart,  $32,131. 
Charles  T.  Noland,  Hereford,  $31,067. 
Charles  W.  Coggln,  Dlmmltt,  $31,752. 
Joe  Nelson,  Dlmmltt,  $31,672. 
^Bayphard  Smlthson.  Dlmmltt.  $31,537. 
Geo.  Ed  Bennett,  Hart,  $31,535. 
Bob  Dulaney,  Dlmmltt,  $31,338. 
Fleetwood  Farms,  AmarUlo,  $31,143. 
James  Welch,  Dimmit,  $30,990. 
Jim  Roberts,  Hart,  $30,752. 
BUI  Rich,  Kress,  $30,669. 
J.  M.  Snyder,  Hereford.  $30,604. 
Chas.  Velgel  Est,  Hereford,  $30,600. 
Charles  Burks,  Dlmmltt,  $30387. 
Ed.  Wilson.  Dlmmltt,  $30,564. 
David  Nelson.  Hart.  $30,307. 
Odus  Hastings,  Dlnmiltt.  $30,149. 
Glenn  Merrltt.  Hart.  $30,042. 
Charles  Nutt.  Dlmmltt,  $29,957. 
Pat  Robblns,  Hereford.  $29,854. 
Kent  Gabel,  Dlmmltt.  $29,591. 
Doyle  McPerrln,  Hereford.  $29,517. 
CecU  Hart,  Sherman.  $28,818. 
Madge  M.  Roberts.  Dlmmltt.  $28,648. 
R.  R.  Ptule,  Frlona,  $28,604. 
Dud  Winders,  Earth,  $28,302. 
William  Baldrldge,  Dlmmltt,  $82,342. 
E.  W.  Foster,  Hart,  327,894. 
Dent  Bradley,  Dlmmltt,  $27,672. 
George  Bennett  n.  Hart,  $27,467. 
Jerry  Watts.  Dlmmltt,  $27,336. 
noyd  Tomllnson,  Canyon,  $27,118. 
J.  P.  Clark,  Nazareth,  $27,107. 
James  Bradford,  Dlmmltt,  $27,083. 
Luke  Miller.  Plalnvlew.  $26,958. 
Splcer  Ortpp.  Hereford,  $26,733. 
Hubert  Edwards,  Hereford,  $26,698. 
Roger  E.  Haberer,  Earth,  $26,685. 
E.  Herrtng  Est.  Amarlllo,  $26,661. 
Harvey  C.  Davis,  Hart,  $26,424. 

Ernest  Sammann,  Dlmmltt,  $26,296. 
A.  H.  Cook,  Hereford,  $26,282. 

Tonuny  Stanton,  Dlmmltt,  $26,112. 

Carl  Jones,  Hart,  $25,923. 

Jess  WUlard,  Dlmmltt,  $25,848. 

Paul  W.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  Hart,  $25,752. 

G.  E.  McParland.  Happy,  $25,668. 

H.  J.  Clark,  Dlmmltt,  $25,664. 

John  H.  Schacher,  Nazareth.  $25,630. 

James  Buckley.  Dlmmltt.  $25,501. 

Luke  McGulre,  Sprlnglake,  $25,316. 

Freddie  Hamilton,  Dlmmltt,  $25,186. 

Glenn  Odom.  Dlmmltt.  $25,104. 

A.  G.  Jarvls,  Dlmmltt.  $25,059. 

Walter  H.  SchUUng,  Dlmmltt,  $24,903. 

Burley  L.  Kent,  Hereford,  $24,882. 

Guy  Walser.  Summerfleld,  $24,779. 

Roy  Cluck.  Dlmmltt.  $24,620. 

Joe  M.  Scott,  Dlmmltt,  $24,360. 

E.  R.  Little,  Dlmmltt,  $24,261. 

Claude  Hutcherson,  Plalnvlew,  $34,248. 

Dale  Maxwell.  Dlmmltt.  $24,025. 

Clark  Andrews,  Hereford,  $23,994. 

W,  V.  Struve,  Hereford,  $23,781. 

Johnny  K.  Martin,  Earth,  $23,501. 

S.  R.  Hutto,  Hart.  $23,498. 

Cleo  I.  Connell,  Dlmmltt,  $23,346. 

Don  Magness,  Happy,  $22,952. 

T.  G.  McKlnney,  Dlmmltt,  $22,800. 

Houston  Lust,  Dlmmltt,  $22,866. 

Calvin  Petty.  Dlmmltt.  $22,838. 

Moore  Farms,  Hereford,  $32,819. 

Ray  Schulte,  Nazareth,  $22,581. 
L.  M.  Blanton,  Hart,  $22,542. 


E.  O.  Tunnell,  Jr.,  Muleshoe,  $32322. 

Richard  Lupton.  Nazareth,  $22360. 

John  N.  Walker,  Levelland,  $22,359. 

William  Summers,  Dlmmltt,  $22336. 

J.  M.  Young,  Dlmmltt,  $23,133. 

Roy  P.  Taack,  Hart,  $22,078. 

Raybern  Ott,  Earth,  $22,005. 

Melvln  Walter  &  Son,  Plalnvlew,  121^70. 

O.  H.  Book,  Dlmmltt,  $21,829. 

Percy  Merrltt,  Vraln,  $21,823. 

Ray  Joe  Riley,  Hart,  $21,772. 

Jay  P.  Boston,  Hereford,  $21,714. 

Jesse  H.  Johnson.  Vernon,  $21,637. 

Dale  Carmlchael,  Dlmmltt,  $21379. 

Howard  Mitchell,  Hart,  $21,476. 

Prank  Sharp,  Tulla,  $21,307. 

Jack  Dyer.  Hart.  $21,301. 

Jarrott  Farms.  Lubbock.  $21,301. 

A.  J.  Kemp.  Jr..  Ft.  Worth.  $21,296. 

Leroy  Edwards,  Stimmerfleld,  $21314. 

Bob  Kay,  Hereford,  $21,148. 

Billy  Snider,  Dlmmltt,  $21,113. 

Larry  W.  Halsmann,  Muleshoe,  $21,106. 

A.  T.  Morgan,  Dlmmltt,  $20,780. 
J.  L.  Hrabal,  Dlmmltt.  $20319. 
Dennis  Williams,  Hereford,  $20,643. 
F.  J.  Mears,  Jr.,  Dlmmltt,  $20,460. 
Charles  Rlckerd,  Hereford,  $20,450. 
Prye  Associates,  Hereford,  $20,381. 
E.  F.  Vogler,  Hereford.  $20,350. 
Roy  Meacham,  Dlmmltt,  $20,291. 
Tom  Lewis,  Dlmmltt,  $20,286. 
Ronnie  C.  Johnson,  Happy,  $20,260. 
L.  V.  Cole,  Dlmmltt,  $20,235. 
Jerry  Tunnell,  Llttlefleld,  $20,211. 
D.  A.  Bass,  Hart,  $20,184. 

Total  payees  in  county  ( 191 ) ,  $7,138,l>67. 

Childress  County 
Luther  C.  Hill,  Wellington,  $55,695. 
Vera  Renfro,  Childress,  $41,756. 
Clinton  B.  Halford,  Childress,  $38,913. 

B.  P.  Henderson.  Klrkland.  $38,884. 
Delbert  Seal.  Childress,  $30,874. 
Carroll  Seal,  Childress,  $29,505. 
DerrlU  Nlppert.  Klrkland.  $28,087. 
Arthur  Kane,  Dodson,  $27,851. 
Fletcher  Carter,  Childress,  $27,526. 
Walter  I.  Lambert,  Childress,  $27,194. 
L.  H.  Felton,  Klrkland,  $25,818. 
Dean  Decker,  Childress,  $25,110. 
John  Sherman,  Wellington,  $25,086. 
Troy  Boykln,  Childress,  $24,345. 
Virgil  Patterson.  Childress.  $24,248. 
P.  M.  Bouchelle,  Wellington,  $22,279. 
LUbum  F.  Cox,  Wellington,  $22,276. 
H.  R.  Mayhugh,  Wellington,  $21,417. 

C.  &  C.  Inc.  of  Childress,  Childress,  $21,082. 
L.  Roy  Wldener,  Memphis,  $21,021. 
Hillside  Farms,  Inc.,  Klrkland,  $20,983. 
C.  J.  Cheatheam,  Childress,  $20,332. 
James  L.  Helm,  Memphis,  $20,051. 

Total  payees  In  county  (23),  $640,313. 

Clay  County 
P.  P.  Langford,  Jr.    Wlch  Falls,  $20310. 

Cochrem  County 
J.  K.  Griffith.  Morton,  $374,976. 
John  A.  Wheeler,  Lorenzo,  $241,265. 

C.  C.  daughter  Farms,  Morton,  $104,623. 
F.  O.  Masten,  Sudan,  $103,356. 

T.  K.  Williamson,  Morton,  $73,916. 

Erma  GrlfHth,  Morton,  $69,819. 

Jimmy  Millar,  Morton,  $69,779. 

Slaughter  Hill  Co.,  Levelland.  $66,247. 

E.  L.  Polvado,  Morton.  $66,222. 

H.  B.  Barker.  Morton,  $66,222. 

J.  E.  Polvado,  Morton,  $65,673. 

R.  L.  Polvado,  Morton.  $64,773. 

James  Greener.  Lubbock.  $55,744. 

Hub  Baggett,  Levelland,  $50,451. 

Ben  &  Edward  Plnkert,  Levelland,  $49,127. 

Bobby  Smith,  Morton,  $47,716. 

Curtis  Grtffith,  Morton,  $42,570. 

D.  E.  Benham,  Morton,  $42,291. 
Leonard  O.  Coleman,  Morton,  $39,545. 
Ike  Williams,  Morton,  $37,947. 
Emmett  E.  Thomas.  Morton,  $36,545. 
Ronald  Coleman,  Morton,  $36,207. 

E.  E.  SUhan,  Morton,  $35,998. 
W.  B.  Merrltt,  Morton,  $34,861. 
J.  W.  SUhan,  Morton,  34,173. 

C.  E.  Ratllff  &  Sons,  Lubbock,  $33,795. 
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Dalton  Redman,  Morton,  $31 ,664.  t 

J  C.  Obrlen,  Morton,  $31 ,628. 

C  C  Harvey,  Morton,  $31,251. 

Orlfflth  Enterprises,  Morton,  $30,686. 

Ravmon  Hall,  Morton,  $30,642. 

W  C  Eubanka,  Maple,  $30,601. 

Dan  Valentine,  Whltefacc,  $29,720. 

W  D.  Christian,  Morton,  $29,674. 

Ira  Brown,  Morton,  $29,520. 

Jack  French,  Levelland,  $29,461. 

Joe  H  Bowers.  Morton,  $29,253. 

panny  Key,  Morton,  $29,220. 

B.  H.  Tucker,  Morton,  $27,964. 

Robert  Yeary,  Morton,  $27,516. 

Charles  Cumpton,  Morton,  $27,334. 

Owen  Egger.  Morton,  $37,133. 

Hub  Cadenhead,  Morton.  $26,866. 

Clayton  Stokes,  Morton,  $26,694. 

A  R.  Lamb,  Morton,  $26,146. 

Mrs.  Dona  Doughty,  Morton,  $35383. 

Boy  B.  DavLs,  Morton,  $25,763. 

James  &  Edward  Dewbre,  Morton,  $35,161. 

J.  B.  Nlcewamer,  Morton,  $34390. 

J  D.  Merrltt,  Morton,  $34,655. 

Howard  Scoggins,  Morton,  $24,600. 

Herbert  Greener,  Morton,  $24,383. 

Tom  SUhan,  Morton,  $24,298. 

T.  T.  Smith,  Morton,  $24,148. 

Eugene  Vanstory,  Maple,  $23,693. 

W.  L.  Poust,  Morton,  $22,726. 

Wesley  Warren,  Maple,  $22,148. 

George  SnUth,  Whlteface,  $21,762. 

Douglas  Zuber,  Morton,  $21,657. 

Ben  Kuehler,  Morton,  $31,274. 

Lee  Stephens,  Morton,  $21,039. 

H.  A.  Lamb  Jr.,  Morton,  $30,905. 

Melvln  Coffman,  Morton,  $20,856. 

Glynn  Price,  Morton.  $20,800. 

Wm.  T.  Zuber,  Morton,  $30,312. 

George  G.  WllUams,  Burnett,  $20,163. 

Ployd  A.  Rowland,  Morton,  $20,078. 

Total  payees  In  county  (67),  $2,907,004. 

Collingsworth  County 
Carthel  G.  Lewis.  Wellington,  $30,602. 
Louis  E.  Allred,  Wellington.  $31,049. 
James  Doneghy.  Wellington.  $31,004. 
WUbur  DePauw.  Quail.  $30,967. 
Pred  Covey,  Wellington,  $29,895. 
Tommy  J.  Lewis,  WelUngton,  $29,657. 
Wood  &  Wood,  WeUlngton,  $29,245. 
J.  B.  KllUan,  Wellington,  $28,873. 
John  E.  Forbls,  Wellington,  $28,646. 
Wmiam  R.  Ward,  Wellington,  $25,283. 
Lewis  A.  Morris,  Wellington,  $24,163. 
BUI  Janes,  Wellington,  $23,567. 
Carl  Wlschkaemper,  Quail,  $23,496. 
Cecil  L.  Shanks,  Wellington,  $23,181. 
P.  P.  Fielding,  Memphis,  $23,060. 
ElvU  D.  Crawley,  Wellington,  $22,958. 
John    Coffee,    Wellington,    $21,670. 
Rudolph  Tate,  Memphis,  $21,235. 
P.  J.  White,  Wellington,  $20,780. 
Helen  L.  Oldham,  Shamrock,  $20,606. 
Klbert  Watts,  WelUngton,  $20,365. 
WUllam  L.  Orear,  Wellington,  $20,170. 
Total  payees  In  county  (22) ,  $660,461 

Collin  County 
Welbom  &  Welborn,  Princeton,  $46,646. 
John  D.  &  Wm.  H.  Wells.  Piano.  $32,984. 
Dwlght  D.  Crlgger,  Anna,  $25,101. 
BUly  Joe  Doolhoo,  Piano,  $24,713. 
Edward  R.  Dlniboo,  Piano.  $24,711. 
Joe  Doyle,  CopevUle.  $23,169. 
Jerry  David  Dodson,  Greenville,  $22,486. 
Joe  P.  Flaher.  McKlnney.  $22,432. 
Thomas  J.  Glendennlng,  Cellna,  $20,560. 
Total  payees  in  county  (9) ,  $243,760. 

Colorado  County 
T.  Cattle  Co.,  Garwood,  $74,616. 
Arthur  E.  Mahalltc,  Eagle  take,  $40,332. 
Kenneth  Mahalltc,  Eagle  Lake,  $23,425. 
John  Mahalltc,  Jr.,  Eagle  Lake,  $23,213. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4).  $161,688. 

Concho  County 
Arlle  E.  DavU  &  Son.  Melvln.  $36,703. 
Jess  Stephens  &  Son,  Eden,  $30,661. 
Monroe  P.  Dlerschke,  WaU.  $27334. 
Adrian  L.  Flveash,  Paint  Rock,  $23,020. 
N.  H.  &  V.  C.  Whltworth,  Doole,  $21,700. 
Jacfl  V.  WUUams,  San  Angelo,  $20,622. 


Total  payees  In  coimty  (6),  $160,140. 

Coryeil  County 
Bobby  Latham,  GatesvlUe,  $26393. 

Cottle  County 
Jack  PftmeU,  Paducah,  $46,601. 
Don   Brothers,   Paducah,   $44,417. 
R.  D.  WaU,  Jr.,  Paducah,  $38,798. 
Loyd  Mayes,  Paducah,  $33,048. 
Donald  D.  Love.   Childress,  $31,852. 
Jack  Tlppen,  Paducah,  $30,436. 
Maggie  B.  and  Irless  Brooks,  Paducah,  $38,- 
108. 
J.  T.  Martin,  Paducah,  $27,730. 
JameB  Sweeney,  Paducah,  $26,636. 
Earl  &  Glen  Bates,  Paducah,  $24,880. 
J.  M.  Townley.  Paducah,  $24,884. 
SutUe  W.  Majors,  Paducah,  $24368. 
Leater  Moss,  Paducah,  $24327. 
H.  W.  Matney.  Paducah.  $28,066. 
R.  C.  Martin,  Paducah,  $23350. 
BlUy  Ray  Harrison,  Paducah,  $22360. 
G.  R.  Tlppen.  Paducah,  $21,912. 
Welton  Fields,  Paducah,  $21,726. 
Woodrow  D.  Tucker,  Paducah,  $21362. 
D.  D.  Ohewnlng,  ChUdress,  $20,842. 
Burnett  Richards,  Paducah,  $20,641. 
Wesley  Glbbs.  Paducah.  $20,467. 
Total  payees  In  county  (22),  $603386. 

Crockett  County 
W.  W.  West,  Ozona,  $31,104. 
George  Hunger,  Sr.,  Ozona,  $24,184. 
Total  payees  In  county  (22)  $603386. 
Crosby  County 

Delton  Caddell,  Ralls,  $87,130. 

Luis  Garcia/Sons,  Inc.,  Spur,  $69,336. 

Lynn  E,  Campbell,  Crosbyton,  $59,596. 

Compton  Oornelixis,  Crosbyton,  $59300. 

Donald  Aycock,  Lorenzo,  $59,060. 

D.  J.  Moses,  Crosbyton,  $68,692. 

B<*  Klmbrough,  Ralls,  $67,927. 

Lynn  T.  Smith,  Crosbyton,  $66,631. 

Jesse  L.  Reese.  RaUs,  $55,860. 

H.  N.  Watson.  Jr.,  Ralls,  $55,613. 

Clyde  Crausbay,  McAdoo,  $55390. 

Lloyd  Gambrel,  Ralls,  $52,562. 

BlU  N.  GUbreath,  Ralls,  $50,650. 

J.  P.  Beck,  Ralls,  $50,407. 

Elvis  O.  Martin,  Ralls,  $49,684. 

Cleve  Cypert,  RaUs.  $47,899. 

Elton  EUlBon,  RaUs,  $45,498. 

W.  O.  Lockwood,  Lorenzo,  $45,118. 

R.  H.  Farris,  Jr.,  Crosbyton,  $44,663. 

Marvin  T.  Helnrlch.  Ralls.  $43,868. 

0.  D.  Moore,  Crosbyton,  $43,868. 
Max  Johnson,  Ralls,  $43,206. 
Tom  F.  Oats,  Ralls,  $42,967. 
Marvin  O.  Greer,  Ralls,  $42,048. 
CarroU  Hlmmel,  Crosbyton,  $41,881. 
James  W.  Holman,  Crosbyton,  $41396. 
Arvls  E.  Moore,  Crosbyton,  $41,011. 
John  L.  Haynes.  Balls,  $40,594. 

Craig  McDonald,  Ralls,  $40,067. 
Claude  Adams.  Ralls,  $39,890. 
W.  T.  Leon,  Petersburg.  $39,613. 

1.  B.  Davis,  Ralls,  $37,106. 

Rex  Wheeler,  Crosbyton,  $36,023. 
Buster  E.  Smith,  Lorenzo,  $36,517. 
J.  W.  Jackson,  Crosbyton,  $36,346. 
Julius  Blair,  Ralls,  $36,294. 
Ray  Marsh,  Ralls,  $36,128. 
G.  J.  ParkhlU,  Jr.,  Crosbyton,  $36,663. 
Dartell  J.  Dunn,  Balls.  $35,558. 
Harold  TruU,  McAdoo.  $35306. 
Clyde  Cnunp,  Ralls,  $35,474. 
Kenneth  Summerford,  Crosbyton,  $86,478. 
David  A.  Prewltt,  Ralls,  $35,311. 
Mack  Harmon,  Lorenzo,  $35,189. 
8.A.E.,  Inc.,  Balls,  $34301. 
Kenneth  Gray,  Lorenzo,  $34383. 
Jack  E.  Robertson,  Ralls.  $34,239. 
Anthony  Latta.  Crosbyton.  $34,120. 
James  K.  Edinburgh,  Crosbyton,  $33,476. 
Robert  FuUinglm.  Petersburg,  $33,420.    . 
Harold  Hodges,  Crosbyton,  $33,106. 
Loyd  B.  ParkhlU,  Crosbyton,  $32,731. 
Harvey  Hancock,  Lorenzo,  $32,602. 
Gene  Fulllngim,  Petersburg,  $32317. 
Bobby  H.  Kendrick,  Floydada,  $31,050. 
James  A.  Boydstun,  Rails,  $31,813. 


J.  J.  Griffln,  McAdoo,  $31,672. 
W.  Clayton  SeUers,  Balls,  $31,175. 
Jlmmle  W.  Thornton.  Ralls,  $30,767. 
L.  Don  Anderson,  Crosbyton.  $30,678. 
Roy  Lee  Ellis.  Crosbyton.  $30,610. 
Smith  Community  Farms,  Crosbyton,  $80,- 
471. 

J.  R.  TerreU,  Ralls.  $30,428. 
Donald  Wooten,  Crosbyton,  $30,401. 
T.  W.  Stockton,  Jr.,  Crosbyton,  $30,187. 
Mltco,  Inc..  Crosbyton.  $29,946. 
CurtU  M.  Wheeler,  Lorenzo,  $39,702. 
Eldred  L.  Mlze,  Crosbyton,  $29,630. 
Arnold  Hodges,  Floydada,  $29,582. 
Billy  Kirk,  Crosbyton,  $29,646. 
Vernon  D.  Wheelesa,  Crosbyton,  |29,S47. 
John  R.  Green.  Lorenzo,  $29366. 
James  W.  Sales,  Ralls,  $29,106. 
Dewey  E.  WeUs,  Jr.,  RaUs,  $28,718. 

C.  B.  Hendrick,  Ralls,  $28317. 
BUly  Simpson,  Crosbyton,  $38,064. 
Jimmy  R.  Fulllngim,  Petersburg,  $27306. 
P.  Eugene  Woodard,  Ralls,  $27,787. 
Harold  VereU,  Floydada,  $27378. 

R.  Weldon  Jones.  McAdoo,  $27,363. 

Boy  Saiulter,  Ralls,  $27338. 

Amon  W.  Proctor.  Crosbyton,  $27,327. 

Dick  Snodgrass,  Crosbyton,  $27322. 

Alvln   C.   Morrison,   Lorensw,   $27,301. 

Noble  Hunsucker  Prtshp,  McAdoo,  $273*0. 

Byron  E.  PoweU,  RaUs,  $27341. 

Charles  B.  Gray,  RaUs,  $27,049. 

Donnle    Powell,    Balls,    $27,040. 

Billy  Crump,  Ralls,  $27,032. 

Nelton  Chots.  RaUs,  $26,899. 

H.  P.  Gregory,  Lorenzo,  $26,864. 

L.  M.  Po>weU,  Ralls,  $26332. 

J.  B.  Prewltt,  BUUs,  $26,690. 

Robin  L.  Anderson,  Crosbyton,  $26,688. 

BlUy  Joe  Boyd,  Crosbyton,  $26,666. 

D.  B.  ElUson.  Crosbyton,  $26,606. 
Herschel  A.  Boye,  Balls,  $26388. 
Wayne  J.  Parker,  Balls,  $26361. 
Bobert  H.  Perkins,  Crosbyton,  $26,431. 
Bom  Cash,  Crosbyton.  $26,327. 

WlU  D.  Griffin,  McAdoo,  $26,081. 

George  W.  Poulson,  Lorenzo,  $26372. 

J.  B.  MarshaU,  Ralls,  $25324. 

Dee  Cash,  Crosbyton,  $26,691. 

John  H.  Moore,  Rails,  $25351. 

James  M.  Chote.  Balls,  $25,495. 

Harold  Moore,  Ralls,  $25310. 

Georgs   Cunningham,   Lorenzo,   $26,104. 

O.  L.  Martin,  BaUs,  $25,063. 

Planters,  Inc.,  Crosbyton,  $25,049. 

B.  L.  Anderson,  Sr.,  Ralls,  $24389. 

Ernest  L.  Harris,  Ralls,  $24,761. 

Boy  J.  Warren,  Crosbyton,  $34,698. 

Gary  Ivey.  Ralls,  $34,428. 

Boney  Winkler,  Spur,  $24333. 

Walter  M.  Wood,  Lubbock,  $24316. 

Arnold  Batheal,  Crosbyton,  $24,084. 

Jasper  A.  Cornelius,  Balls,  $23356. 

T.  B.  Edwards,  Lubbock,  $23,715. 

Charles  E.  Sanders,  BaUs,  $28,714. 

Bamon  Johnston,  Crosbyton,  $23,576. 

OUn  Bryant,  Lubbock,  $23,476. 

Morris  H.  Wldeman,  BaUs,  $23,476. 

Vance  Oypert,  Ralls,  $23343. 

W.  C.  McDuff,  Balls,  $23310. 

Arvll  L.  Campbell,  Ralls,  $23,202. 

B.  H.  Wheelesa.  Crosbyton.  $23,065. 

L.  A.  Cox.  Slaton.  $32,925. 

R.  P.  Klrkendall,  Crosbyton,  $23,864. 

WUson  &  Gray.  Inc  ,  RaUs.  $22398 

B.  L.  Anderson.  Jr  .  RaUs.  $22,486. 

Woodrow  W.  Robertson,  Crosbyton,  $22,486. 

Crosbyton  Seed  Co..  Crosbyton,  $32374. 

John  Brock,  Crosbyton,  $22,183. 

Howard  Harris,  Floydada.  $22,020. 

Clarence  Denson,  Brownfleld.  $21,980. 

Claude  CoUlns,  Lorenzo.  $21,776. 

Harold  WUson,  Slaton,  $21,768. 

Elmer  S.  WeUs,  RaUs,  $21 ,604. 

PuUlnglm  Brothers.  Petersburg,  $21,668. 

A.  B.  BrakeblU,  Crosbyt..n,  $21333. 

George  U.  Griffln,  McAdoo,  $21384. 

Kenneth  Havens.  McAdoo,  $21375. 

Howell  L.  Martin,  Lubbock,  $21358. 

Elnaree  Southward,  BallP.  $21343. 

Cornelius  &  Son,  Crosbyton,  $31366. 

OdeU  Heathlngton,  Balls,  $31,168. 
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Doyle  Norrls.  Ralls,  •21,106. 

Raymond  K.  Ralls,  Ralls.  $21,097. 

Jimmy  Wlieelesa,  Oroebyton,  (21,093. 

Charlie  Whe«ler,  Crosbyton,  (SLOtt. 

J.  W.  Payne,  Ralls,  $20,979. 

Edmond  C.  Cfrump,  Ralls,  $20,972. 

T.  O.  Hendrlck,  Lorenzo,  $20,960. 

Wright  L.  Carlisle,  Ralls  $20,945. 

E.  C.  Simmons,  Lorenzo.  $20,938 

BUlle  McClaran,   Petersburg,   $20,891 . 

Thome  Wllmeth,  Ralls,  $20,680. 

Billy  Bounds.  Rails,  $20JS79. 

Siarwln  Brakeblll,  Ralls,  $20,643. 

Orady  Evans,  Crosbyton,  $20326. 

Eddie  W.  Vefett,  Ralls,  $20,437. 

T.  WlUard  Moees,  Ralls.  $20,344. 

Larry  McClaran,  Petersburg,  $20,1064 

Johnnie  P.  Wallace.  Petersburg,  $20,190. 

H.  M.  Reed,  Jr.,  Idalou.  $20,182. 

Vcnon  O.  Roye,  Ralls,  $20,135. 

Clester  L.  Orlffln,  Lorenzo,  $20,180. 

Joe  D.  Rankin,  Ralls,  $20,029. 

Total  payees  in  county  (169).  $6.22l058. 

Culberson  County 

WUdhorse  Valley  Farms,  Inc.,  Van  jHom, 
$49,019. 

Lee  Talley,  Van  Horn,  $47,324. 

J.  J.  Taber,  Van  Horn.  $42,089. 

J.  E.  Beasley,  Van  Horn,  $32,510. 

Dick  Guest,  Van  Horn.  $31,922. 

Ted  Brewster,  Van  Horn,  $21,501. 

D.  H.  Brewster.  Van  Horn,  $21,314. 

Total  payees  In  county  (7) .  $245,679 
Dallam  County 

Elmer  Helskell.  Dalhart,  $105,737. 

James  E.  Crabtree,  Dalhart,  $78,216. 

Hugh  L.  Gordon,  Dalhart,  $68,347. 

Carleton  Davis,  Dalhart.  $60,411. 

Kerrlck  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  Kerrtck,  $45,650. 

Leo  H.  Moore,  Dalhart  $54,279. 

H.  P.  Beyer,  Dlmmltt,  $52,666. 

Raman  L.  Chandler,  Dalhart,  $51,68^. 

Melvln  Przllas,  Dalhart,  $51,435. 

Jlmmle  O.  Brewster,  Dalhart,  $50,68^. 

OeOTge  H.  Noble,  Dalhart,  $50,237. 

Horace  D.  Estes,  Dalhart,  $48,273. 

Tim  E.  Field,  Dalhart,  $46,696. 

Charles  Grlce,  IJalhart,  $46,149. 

Billy  Chesnut,  Dalhart,  $45,276. 

David  P.  McBryde,  Stratford,  $44,061. 

H.  Frlemel  &  Sons,  Canyon,  $43,914. 

wmiam  W.  Allen,  Stratford,  $43,588. 

Alex  Stafford,  Dalhart,  $43,584. 

Roy  NaU,  Boise  City,  Okla.,  $43,093. 

J.  T.  McAdams,  Dalhart,  $41,860. 

Keith  Green,  Dalhart,  $39,660 

Curtis  O.  Chtsum,  Dalhart,  $39,648. 

Webb/Webb/Johnson      Ptnp ,      Stra^tford, 
$38,941. 

Tommy  Lovett,  Spearman,  $38,039. 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins.,  DaUas.  $37,$8a. 

Si.  O.  Darling.  Hereford,  $37,182. 

Prank  Hamilton,  Dalhart,' $36,566. 

W.  J.  Giles,  Dlmmltt,  $36,330. 

Olenn  Johnson,  Dalhart,  $35,681. 

Oscar  O.  Przllas,  Dalhart,  $35,548. 

Ell  Dee  Field,  Dalhart,  $35,366. 

R.  L.  McMurtry,  AmarlUo.  $35,274. 

Circle  Farms,  Inc.,  Dalhart,  $35,221 

Leo  J.  Field.  Dalhart,  $34,246. 

James  M.  Field,  Dalhart,  $34,197. 

Aaa  WlUls,  Texllne,  $33,996. 

Charles  Vlckers,  Dalhart,  $33,920. 

Wall  St.  Sons,  Dalhart,  $33,844. 

Loyd  J.  Plllans,  Dalhart,  $33,281. 

Summerour  Brothers  Ptnp.,  Dalharlj,  $33, 
196. 

Clarence  Roberts.  Dalhart,  $32,586. 

Billy  O.  Moore,  Dalhart,  $32,114. 

L.  A.  Mathls,  Dalhart,  $31,811. 

Ray  T.  Taylor.  Kerrlck,  $30,172. 

Donald  A.  Borth.  Dalhart,  $29,726. 

NM  &  AZ  Land  Co.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
$29,665. 

Clancy  Cummlngs.  Dalhart,  $29,450. 

Frank  C.  McDanlel,  Dalhart^  $29,356. 

Kimball  &  Crosswhlte  Ptnp.,  Dalhart^  $29,- 
328. 

Russell  C.  Cummlngs.  Dalhart,  $29,08l. 

Glenn  D.  Cummlngs,  Dalhart,  $29,083 


Delbert  Butler,  Dalhart,  $28,626. 
Edward   Lethen,  Corona  Del   Mar,   Calif., 
$28,575. 

Tommy  Gerber,  Dalhart,  $28,095. 

Ernest  D.  Sheets,  Dalhart,  $28,059. 

Ellas  N.  Crabtree,  Stratford,  $28,001. 

Vanus  Byrd,  Dalhart,  $27,778. 

Norval  W.  Bressler,  Dalhart,  $27,278. 

Merten  M.  Schmidt,  Dalhart,  $27,238. 

Feral  Carruth,  Texllne,  $26,667. 

Floyd  H.   Richards,  Dalhart,  $26,014. 

Jim  Clements,  Dalhart,  $25JS79. 

Bill  Wedel,  Dalhart,  $25,473. 

Marvin  Oibbs,  Dalhart,  $26,235. 

Meredith  H.  Brown,  Stratford,  $35,221. 

Lewis  Sharp.  Dalhart.  $25,146. 

Porter  &  Robertson  Ptnp.,  Dalhart,  $35,067. 

Jody  Bezner.  Texllne,  $24,971. 

Fountain  Angel,  Dalhart.  $24,911. 

H.  B.  Watson,  Dalhart,  $24,837. 

Everett  P.  Dryden,  Dalhart,  $24,780. 

Jay  Byrd,  Dalhart,  $24311. 

Roy  W.  Wharton,  Dalhart,  $24,243. 

Leo  Meek,  Stratford,  $24,050. 

Taylor  A  Taylor,  Ptnp.,  Stratford,  $24,025. 

Qrover   Swift    Est.,    Amarillo,   $23,530. 

Elmer  R.   McNabb,   Dalhart,  $23,449. 

Louie  V.  Baker,  Dalhart,  $23,174. 

Arendo  A.  McDougald,  Dalhart,  $23,141. 

Triple  M  Farms,  Dalhart,  $23,113. 

Sam  Helskell,  Dalhart,  $23,036. 

T.  I.  Welch,  Walsenburg,  Colo.,  $23,984. 

Lowell  B.  Winsor,  Texllne,  $22,837. 

Bill  R.  Brewster,  Dalhart,  $22,799. 

Kenneth   G.   Wells.   Kerrlck.   $22,716. 

Carl  W.  Miller,  Amarillo,  $22,403. 

Roland  M.  Reeves,  Dalhart,  $22,107. 

Bascom  Baxter,  Texllne,  $22,044. 

E.  a.  Schuhart  II,  Dalhart,  $22,040. 

Allen  B.  Smith,  Dalhart.  $21,969. 

Tommy  Campsey,  Texllne,  $21,309. 

Willie  Belle  Pounds  Est.,  Dalhart.  $31,807. 

C.  O.  Warren,  Dalhart,  $21,229. 

Don  W.  Slaughter.  Lubbock,  $31,304. 

Charles  Card,  Dalhart,  $20,899. 

Curtis  D.  Jones,  Dalhart,  $20,287. 

Calvin  P.  Elms,  Kerrlck,  $20,145. 

Homer  L.  Steen,  Dalhart,  $20,083. 

Total  payees  in  county  (99) ,  $3,307384. 

Dallas   County 
Olin  B.  Curry,  Lancaster,  $44,025.      .. 
Roddy  Bros.,  Lancaster,  $42,180. 
Billy  C.  Beach,  Dallas,  $35,558. 
Max  Daniel,  Piano,  $33,300. 
Ralph  B.  Pickett,  Garland,  $29,508. 
John  David  Smith,  SeagovUle,  $23,739. 
R.  V.  Luther,  Ferris,  $22,529. 
Reagan  Glenn,  SeagovUle,  $20,590. 
Jack  Nelson,  Piano,  $20,262. 
Harvey  L.  McBride,  Lancaster,  $20,194. 
Total  payees  in  county  ( 10) ,  $391,875. 

Dawson  County 
Bill  Weaver,  Lamesa,  $107,111.  ^^ 

Charles  Warren,  Lamesa,  $87,214. 
Henderson  &  Son,  Lamesa,  $79,607. 
Sam  Jenkins,  Lamesa,  $73,983. 
Gordan  V.  Waldrop,  Lamesa,  $70,232. 
David  Hughes,  Lamesa,  $65,472. 
Lloyd  Cline.  Lamesa,  $65,174. 
George  Eiland,  Lameea,  $62,720. 
Bobby  Warren,  Lamesa,  $59,211. 
E.  D.  Adcock,  Lamesa,  $54,968. 
L.  D.  Freeman,  Jr.,  Lamesa,  $54,944. 
C.  R.  Taylor,  Lamesa,  $54,208. 
Arlan  Youngblood,  Lamesa,  $53,311. 
Woodward  Farms  Inc.,  Graham,  $53,089. 
Donovan  V.  Phipps,  Welch,  $51,141. 
Marshall  P.  Cohom,  Lamesa.  $50,705. 
Lyndall.  Sharp,  Lamesa,  $50,433. 
Eiland  Crawley  Palmore,  Lamesa.  $48,133. 
Donnell  Echols,  Lamesa,  $47,754. 
Carson  Echols,  Lamesa,  $47,670. 
B.  L.  Mlddleton,  O'Donnell,  $47,611. 
E.  L.  Hendon.  Welch.  $47,313. 
Adcock  Farming  Co.,  Inc..  Lamesa,  $47,124. 
R.  M.  Mlddleton,  O'Donnell,  $46370. 
Jerry  D.  Harris.  Lamesa,  $45,773. 
E.  E.  Sumrow,  Lamesa,  $45,642. 
Lowell  T.  Warren,  Lamesa,  $42,953. 
Doyle  Terry,  Lamesa.  $42,135. 


V.  W.  McOee,  Lamesa,  $41,682. 

O.  H.  Preston,  Jr.,  Lamesa,  $41,576. 

Raymond  G.  Roberts,  Lamesa,  $39,716. 

John  D.  Banta,  Lamesa,  $39,609. 

Arthur  Nolen,  Lamesa,  $38,212. 

Edwin  Rlnewalt,  Lamesa,  $38,137. 

V.  O.  Barron,  Lamesa,  $37,933. 

Billy  Mlers,  Lamesa,  $37,866. 

Norrls  Barron,  Lamesa,  $37,662. 

Ferguson  Schneider,  Lamesa,  $37,830. 

Gus  Burkett,  Lamesa,  $37,514. 

Robert  P.  Hardberger,  Lamesa,  $37,466 

W.  G.  White,  Lamesa,  $37,068. 

Billy  J.  Lambright,  Lamesa,  $36,976. 

Edwin  Thomas,  Lamesa,  $36,875. 

Jack  Warren,  Lamesa,  $35,947. 

Leroy  HoUaday,  Lamesa,  $35,899. 

E.  Bar  Cattle  Co.,  Lamesa,  $35,738. 

Ela  Morris,  Lamesa,  $35,727. 

Floyd  McGee,  Lamesa,  $35,251. 

Don  H.  Peterson,  Ackerly,  $34,335. 

Dennis  Lamphere,  Lamesa,  $34,187. 

Gonzell  Hogg.  Lamesa,  $33,737. 

Clyde  Quails,  Lamesa,  $33,732. 

BUI  Treadway,  Lamesa,  $33,717. 

Louie  Drennan,  Welch,  $33,288. 

Thomas  H.  Horton,  Ackerly,  $33,193. 

W.  L.  GiUlam,  Lamesa,  $32,852. 

Carl  Barrow,  Lamesa,  $32,543. 

N.  B.  Leatherwood,  Lamesa,  $32,473. 

Dan  Harp,  Welch,  $32,448. 

David  Franklin,  Donnell,  $32,324. 

J.  T.  O'Brien,  Lamesa,  $32,285. 

Dopson  Farms,  Lamesa,  $31,667. 

W.  T.  Pomroy,  Lamesa,  $31,664. 

Norman  Wayne  Brown,  Lamesa,  $31,294. 

CecU  O'Brien,  Lamesa,  $31,172. 

Eddie  Carpenter,  Lamesa,  $31,072. 

WlUard  H.  Free,  Lamesa,  $31,002. 

Joe  03rlen,  Lamesa,  $30,988. 

Ronald  Raney,  Welch,  $30,906. 

J.  P.  Senter,  Lamesa,  $30,755. 

Roy  D.  Cooper,  Lamesa,  $30,554. 

J.  E.  Airhart,  Lamesa,  $30,410. 

L.  D.  Echols,  Lamesa,  $30,244. 

Harvie  L.  Kemper,  Lamesa,  $30,231. 

Theron  E.  Tldwell,  Lamesa,  $30,230. 

N.  W.  Weeks,  Welch,  $30,063. 

Ray  Barrlnger,  Lamesa,  $29,975. 

Richard  Woodward,  Lamesa.  $29,915. 

C.  M.  Pearce,  O'Donnell,  $29,895. 

Boyd  Echols,  Lamesa,  $29,852. 

Landon  Peters,  Jr.,  Lamesa,  $29,694. 

Conley  Esmond,  Lamesa.  $29,522. 

C.  C.  Rodgers,  Lamesa,  $29,397. 

Ray  Allen  Noret,  Lamesa,  $29,310. 

Roy  E.  Bearden.  Lamesa,  $29,014. 

BUI  R.  Hambrlck,  Ackerly,  $28,952. 

C.  C.  CUfft,  Jr.,  Lameea,  $28,935. 

Jerry  Kelley,  Lamesa,  $28,662. 

Robert  C,  Koger.  Lamesa,  $28,493. 

Henry  P.  Vogler,  Lamesa,  $28,260. 

A.  B.  Mlddleton,  Lamesa,  $28,006. 

S.  N.  M.  M.  Farm  Corp.,  Andrews,  $27,914, 

Bill  Meares,  Lamesa,  $27,530. 

Freddy  T.  James,  CDonneU,  $27,465. 

James  H.  Addison,  Lamesa,  $27,198. 

John  Mlddleton,  Jr.,  Lamesa,  $26,913. 

J.  D.  Bennett,  Lamesa,  $26,865. 

Jesse  E.  Stephens.  Lamesa.  $26,773. 

Ted  Turner,  Welch,  $26,683. 

Okyleen  Addison,  Lamesa.  $26,524. 

Lloyd  Mears,  Lamesa,  $26,499. 

Donald  Airhart,  Lamesa,  $26,482. 

Vernon  Berdell  Bratcher,  Lamesa,  $38,147 

Weldon  Brownlow,  O'Donnell.  $26,036. 

Donald  Wayne  MerrUl.  Lamesa,  $25,871. 

James  David  McOrew.  Lamesa,  $25,812. 

Jeff  D.  Raney,  Welch,  $25,804. 

Carroll  Bennett,  Welch,  $25,771. 

Alton  Barkowsky,  Lamesa,  $25,665. 

Dewey  R.  Drennan.  Welch,  $25,569. 

Alvln  O.  Limmer.  Lamesa,  $25,489. 

M.  S.  Sellers.  Lamesa.  $25,400. 

Richard  Orson,  Lamesa,  $25,390. 

BUI  Barnes,  Lameea,  $25,255. 

Leland  Harold  Bartlett,  Lamesa,  $25,01  R 

J.  R.  Weaver  Est.,  Lamesa,  $24,886, 

Arils  Cllne,  Lamesa,  $24,872. 

Darus  Siunrow,  OT>onnell,  $24,809. 

Homer  Etheredge,  Lamesa,  $24,668. 
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Broyles     Lamesa     Farms,     Inc.,     Lamesa, 

$34,431. 
A  C  Hodges,  Lamesa,  $24,295. 
Hershell  Edwin  Raines,  Lamesa,  $24,244. 
Pat  Portenberry,  Welch,  $24,241. 
Boss  E.  Barron,  Lamesa,  $24,096. 
Arthur  J.  Cohom,  Lamesa,  $24,042. 
H  R  Jeter.  Lamesa,  $23,982. 
Troy  Howard,  Lamesa,  $23,853. 
Layton  Oliver,  Lamesa,  $23,757. 
Ervln  Eoff.  Lamesa,  $23,725. 
George  E.  Plllpot,  Lamesa,  $23,553, 
Harvey  Hanson,  Lamesa,  $23,548. 
Frank  Wilson,  Welch,  $23,493. 
R.  L.  Biker,  Lamesa.  $23,459. 
Beachy  Barron,  Lamesa,  $33,398. 
W.  T.  Snellgrove,  O'Donnell,  $23,377. 
C.  W.  Henderson.  Lamesa.  $23,284. 
J.  B.  Nelll,  Lamesa,  $23,174. 
Thomas  H.  Boyd,  Lamesa,  $22,958. 
Blaine  Mlddleton,  Lamesa,  $22,914. 
J.  F.  Ferguson,  Lamesa,  $22,679. 
Jack  Wolford,  Welch,  $22,589, 
Spurgeon  C.  Motley,  Jr.,  Lamesa,  $22,684. 
Rex  Zant,  Lamesa,  $32,399. 
L.  O.  Deatherage,  Lamesa,  $22,299. 

C.  L.  Anderson,  Lamesa,  $22,174. 
Roy  Hughes.  Lamesa,  $22,170. 

E,  E.  Roc^gers,  Lamesa,  $22,082. 
Oscar  Vogler,  Lamesa,  $22,016. 
Donald  Holt.  Lamesa,  $21,961. 
Wayland  Cox,  Lamesa,  $21,784. 
Emflnger  and  Son,  Lamesa,  $21,754. 
Prank  Doyle  Deatherage,  Lamesa,  $21,693. 
Arvls  D.  Woodul,  Lamesa,  $21,682. 

D.  O.  Huddleston.  Lamesa,  $21,296. 
Travis  Dean,  Lamesa.  $21,252. 
Jack  McCown,  Lamesa,  $21,129. 
Cecil  T.  Jones,  Lamesa,  $21,116. 
Robert  B.  Barron,  Lamesa,  $21,067. 
George  Lopez,  Lamesa,  $20,942. 

P.  A.  Youngblood,  Lamesa.  $20,893. 
Everett  Turner  Est.,  Welch,  $20,880. 
John  Montgomery,  Lamesa,  $20,821. 
Jack  Bowlin,  Ackerly,  $20,817. 
W.  Lee  Harris,  Lamesa,  $20,766. 
James  H.  Howard,  Lamesa,  $20,729. 
Waylon  Bell,  Lamesa,  $20,602. 
W.  C.  Taylor,  Lamesa,  $20,602. 
Herbert  Green,  Lamesa,  $20,583, 

E.  A.  Trultt,  Lamesa,  $20,577. 
J.  C.  Norrls,  Lamesa,  $20,513. 
Garland  Maxwell,  Lamesa,  $20,391. 
Jerry  Napper,  Lamesa,  $20381. 

Clyde  Herman  Maule,  Lamesa,  $20350. 

Alvln  Harris,  Lamesa,  $20,336. 

OrvlUe  N.  Weeks,  Lamesa,  $20,329. 

Jack  Grigg,  Lamesa,  $20,316. 

Blanton  Clearman.  Lamesa,  $20,308. 

Weldon  White,  Lamesa,  $20,203. 

Raymond  Orson,  Lamesa,  $20,188. 

Dewayne  Nelson,  Lamesa,  $20,164. 

Doyle  Matlock,  Lamesa,  $20,073. 

E.  R.  Marshall,  Lamesa,  $20,018. 

Total  payees  In  county   (182),  $5,708,746. 

Deal  Smith  County  / 

HiU  Farms,  Hart,  $245,646. 

Taft  McGee,  Hereford,  $210,767. 

Perrln  Bros.,  Hereford,  $127,329. 

Virgil  P.  Marsh,  Hereford,  $111,917. 

R.  C.  Godwin  Farms,  Inc.,  Hereford, 
$109,905. 

Delmar  R.  Durrett,  AmariUo,  $109,714. 

W.  H.  Gentry,  Hereford,  $107,073. 

Wm.  J.  Schulte,  El  Reno,  $100,864. 

White  Farms  &  Cattle  Co.,  Canyon, 
$100,209. 

Herbert  Prlemel,  Canyon,  $92,990. 

B.  T.  Spear,  Amarillo,  $92,674. 

D.  T.  Reed,  Hereford,  $89,737. 

Billy  Wayne  Sisson,  Hereford,  $86,308. 

Forrester  Ranch,   Inc.,   AmarUlo,   $86,767. 

John  &  Ray  Brorman,  Adrian,  $81,890. 

Vernon  Denson,  Hereford,  $79,703. 

Qulen  Babe  Farms.  Hereford,  $75,733. 

Clarence  D.  Carnahan,  Hereford,  $73,657. 

O.  D.  Bingham,  Dalhart,  $72,725. 

James  A.  BuUard,  Hereford,  $69,494. 

Relnauer  Bros.,  Hereford,  $68,782. 

Melvln  May,  Hereford,  $68,290. 

Harry  Brorman,  Hereford,  $67,489. 
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A.  R.  DUlard,  Hereford,  $66,880. 
Jimmy  Brown,  Inc.,  Hereford,  $66,285. 
J,  R.  Durrett  Tnists,  AmarUlo,  $653^7. 
Anthony  Paschel,  Hereford,  $65,674. 
Garrison  Bros.  &  Nelson,  Hereford,  $64,258. 
Hosea  Poster  Est.,  Canyon,  $63,015. 
West  AC  Farms,  Inc.,  Hereford,  $62,048. 
Solomon  Bros.,  Hereford,  $61,950. 
McCathern     &     Heck     Farms,     Hereford, 
$60,071. 

Paul  Lyons/Lyons,  Hereford.  $59383. 
Hlgglns  &  London.  Hereford,  $58,456. 

A.  C.  Hays,  Jr.,  Dlmmltt,  $57,950. 
Oneway  Farms,  Hereford  $54,974. 

BUly  J.  Cleavlnger,  WUdorado,  $53,701. 

John  A.  &  Raymond  Smith,  Hereford, 
$53,341. 

L.  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  Hereford,  $53,606. 

Jerrell  T.  Cate,  Plalnvlew,  $52,013. 

Harris  &  Thrush  Sales  Co.,  Lubbock, 
$51358. 

Joseph  J.  Frlemel,  Umbarger,  $51,793. 

Brooks  &  Brooks,  Hereford ,  $5 1 ,405. 

James  Pangman,  Hereford.  $51,219. 

Herman  Grusing.  Amarillo.  $50,982. 

B.  C.  Hodges,  Vega,  $50,880. 

R.  M.  Mason,  Hereford,  $50,673. 
Brorman  Bros.,  Inc.,  Hereford,  $50,413. 
Melwes  Bros.,  Hereford,  $50,272. 
E.  C.  B.  Corporation,  Hereford,  $49,594. 
Morris  W.  Blankenshlp,  Hereford,  $49,573. 
Bernard  Hartman,  Canyon,  $49,067. 
Jimmy  Brown,  Hereford,  $49,042, 
Montgomery  Farms,  Vega,  $48,815. 
Francis  E.  Barrett,  Hereford,  $48,344. 
Iverson  Leake,  Canyon,  $48,271. 
Johnny  Jesko,  Hereford,  $47,336. 
Edwin  Morrison,  Adrian,  $46,443. 
Donald  Kimball,  AmarUlo,  $45,747. 
Gerald  McCathern,  Hereford,  $45,486. 
Jim  Monroe,  Hereford,  $45,236. 
Gary  McQulgg,  Hereford,  $44,808. 
Jimmy  Brown,  Adrian,  $44,571. 
Pitman  Easley  Industries,  Hereford,  $43,- 
997. 

Glenn  B.  Allred,  WUdorado,  $43,643. 
Hickman  Farms,  Inc.,  Hereford,  $43,629. 
A.  G.  Fllppin,  Vega,  $42,454. 
J.  E.  McCathern,  Jr.,  Hereford,  $43,226. 
S.  A.  Pangman,  Hereford,  $41,831. 
Ray  Gerk,  Hereford,  $41,675. 
Herbert  E.  Blppus,  Hereford,  $40,844. 
J.  T.  GUbreath,  Jr.,  $40,804. 
D.  Neiunayer,  Dlmmltt,  $40,059. 
W.  P.  Ponder,  Hereford,  $39,862. 
Hereford  Grazing  Corp.,  Hereford,  $39,649. 
James  Gentry,  Hereford,  $39,405. 
Luther  Ellis,  Hereford,  $38,618. 
Ernest  Walden,  Jr.,  Hereford,  $38,204. 
Samle  West,  Hereford,  $38,101. 
Douglas  K.  Nix,  Hereford,  $38,031. 
Bertram  Jack,  Prlona,  $37,718. 
» Matt  Webb,  Amarillo,  $37,508. 
Schlabs  Farms.  Inc.,  Hereford,  $37,250. 
Norman  Hodges,  Hereford,  $37,345. 
-^     Prank  V.  Zinser,  Jr.,  Hereford,  $36,891. 
Richardson  Seed  Farm,  Vega,  $36,625. 
Charlie  &  Kenneth  Robinson,  Vega.  $36,166. 
Robert  R.  Llndsey,  Borger.  $35,694. 
J.  B.  HaUe,  Hereford.  $35,297. 
John  Skaggs  &  Son,  Adrian,  $35,218. 
Josef  C.  Grotegut,  Hereford,  $35,092. 
W.  E,  Warrick,  Hereford.  $34,843. 
Kenneth  Artho,  Hereford,  $34,640. 
Donald  Hicks,  Hereford.  $34,493. 
Tom  Robinson,  Hereford,  $34,398, 
Joseph  A.  Meyer,  Adrian,  $34,323. 
Wm.  A.  Carter,  Hereford,  $34,271. 
Mary  Inman  Hlpes,  AmarUlo,  $34,116. 
Alton  Praser,  Hereford,  $33,998. 
rtavid  Downey,  Hereford,  $33,944. 
Bruce  W.  Bumey,  Hereford,  $33,906. 
Otis  D.  Jackson.  Vega.  $33,729. 
Harold  D.  Moore,  WUdorado,  $33,119. 
Joe  M.  Zinser.  Hereford,  $32,913. 
Bennie  NewbiU,  WUdorado,  $32,676. 
Mrs.  N.  A.  Brown  &  Sons,  Priona,  $32356. 
Royce  Cretelnger,  WUdorado,  $32,233. 
Helen  Godwin.  Amarillo,  $32,127. 
Jerome  Frlemel,  Hereford,  $32,064. 
J.  C.  Price,  Hereford,  $32,045. 


Laverne  Sohenk,  WlldOTado,  $31,904.        ^ 
P.  A.  MarneU.  Hereford,  $31,761. 
CecU  Morrison,  Hereford,  $31,642. 
George  L.  Olson,  Hereford,  $31,412. 
Roman  J.  Priemel,  Hereford,  $31,368. 
John  Brorman,  Adrian,  $31,283. 
Walter  G.  Russell,  AmarUlo.  $31,145. 
C.  O.  HoweU,  WUdorado,  $30,986. 
Bob  Veig«l,  Hereford,  $30,759. 
L.  B.  Worthan,  Hereford,  $30373. 
M.  R.  Latham,  Hereford,  $30,174. 
Jack  WiUlams.  Hereford,  $30,063. 
Rlchani  D.  Priemel.  Canyon,  $30,057. 
O.  G.  HIU  ^tate,  Hereford,  $29,772. 
Luther  Lesly,  Hereford,  $29,263. 
Wllburn  P.  Axe,  Hereford,  $29,095. 
O.  W.  Harrison,  Am&rUlo.  $29,083. 
Paul  Wilson.  Slaton,  $29,061. 
Chester  Wiggalns,  Summerfield,  $29,014. 
Flat  Acre  Farm,  Hereford,  $28,520. 
Glen  Wagner,  Vega,  $28,484. 
G.  V.  Oaaeitty,  Hereford,  $28,079. 
George  Turrentine,  Hereford,  $28,077. 
Edgar  Frerich,  Hereford,  $28,059. 
Tom  J.  Boyd,  AmarlUo,  $27,944. 
W.  Ralph  Hastings,  Hereford,  $27,918. 
liCland  Burns,  Adrian,  $27,861. 
Robert  Lloyd,  Hereford,  $27,794. 
Charles  Packard,  Hereford.  $27,766. 
Edgar  Brown  Est,  Adrian,  $27,501. 
Leroy  Williamson,  Hereford,  $27,499. 
Henry  J.  Kuper,  Summerfleld,  $27,180. 
Jim  Marnell,  Hereford,  $27,155. 
BridweU  Ranch  West,  Adrian,  $27,135. 
W.  P.  Dutton,  Hereford,  $27,101. 
Lester  B.  Godwin,  Hereford.  $27,018. 

R.  A.  Crist,  Hereford,  $26,994. 

Donald  J.  Meyer,  Hereford,  $26,984. 

Wayne  Richardson,  Vega,  $26,777. 

Bruce  Coleman,  Prlona.  $26,610. 

Madison  P.  Fields,  AmarUlo,  $26387. 

Raymond  Higglnbotham,  Hereford,  $25,990. 

James  Overstreet,  Hereford,  $25,713. 
Hall  Bros.,  Hereford,  $35,620. 

J.  M.  Boothe,  Jr.,  Hereford,  $25,537. 

Ernest  Flood,  Hereford,  $25,513. 

Shepard  Cattle  Co.,  Hale  Center.  $25,453. 

Joe  Frank  Huckert,  Hereford,  $25,311. 

Norton,  Inc.,  Hereford,  $25,118. 

Gene  Godwin,  AmarUlo,  $24,918. 

Dan  W.  Berger,  Vega,  $24,859. 

WUhelmina  Wimberley,  Dawn.  $24,810. 

Charles  Hoover,  Hereford,  $24,743. 

W.  Q.  Duggan,  Hereford,  $24,733. 

A.  C.  Brorman,  Hereford,  $24,686. 

Mickey  WUson,  Priona,  $24,677. 

Raymond  Schlabs,  Hereford,  $24,675. 

Strain  Farm,  Hereford,  $24,617. 

A.  P.  MarneU,  Hereford,  $24381. 

James  L.  Voyles,  Vega,  $24,373. 

Dale  Christie,  Priona,  $24,290. 

Brown   Bros.,  Priona,   $24,141. 

Arnold  P.  Betzen,  Hereford,  $24,122. 

Oeorge  W.  Rltter,  Hereford,  $24,118, 

Labry  E.  Ballard,  Hereford,  $24,077. 

Ralph  Rice,  WUdorado,  $24,076. 

SUas  O.  WUson,  Slaton,  $24,009. 

Earl  Holt,  Hereford,  $23,942. 

Alban  Farms,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  $23,910. 

Noble  C.  Howard,  Hereford,  $23,845. 

Albert  Lamb,  Hereford,  $23,761. 

Howe  &  FiiUey,  Gladstone,  N.  Mex.,  $23,631. 

Lewis  C.  Beckman,  Hereford,  $23,373. 

C.  E.  Johnson,  Hereford,  $23369. 

J.  R.  Hickman,  Hereford,  $23361. 

Joe  Brorman,  Vega,  $23,276. 

James  Paetzold,  Hereford,  $23,255. 

Roger  H.  Brumley  Est.,  Hereford,  $23,261. 

Charles  Long,  Hereford,  $23,202. 

CecU  T.  Bass..  Prlona.  $23,144. 

Robert  M.  Hicks,  Hereford,  $23,092. 

U.  S.  Akens,  Hereford,  $23,002. 

C.  P.  Worthan.  Hereford,  $22,960. 

Ernest  McOee,  Cisco.  $22,868. 

Larry  Harris,  Hereford,  $22,858. 

Harold  Martin,  WUdorado,  $22,846. 

R.  T.  &  H.  R.  Stewart,  Dawn,  $22,844. 

Arthur  B.  Kent,  Hereford,  $22,844. 

C.  P.  Homfeld,  Adrian,  $22,786. 

W.  J.  Schumacher.  Hereford.  $23,682. 

Andrew  Kershen.  Hereford,  $22,600. 
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F.  L.  mcke,  Hereford,  $32,474. 
Richard  Portenberry,  Broadview.  $32,449 
Herbert  H.  Miller,  Dawn.  $22,323. 
George  Mode,  Wlldorado,  $22,228. 
Clarence  C.  Williams,  Panhandle,  $22,0^. 
Curtis  Deaaon,  Vega,  $21,944. 
A»i«tln  C.  Roee,  Jr.,  Hereford,  $21,923. 
Richard  E.  Prtemel,  Canyon,  $21,846. 
Paul  Zlnser,  Hereford,  $21,726. 
H.  D.  Powler,  Wlldorado,  $21,848. 
Shugart  &  Keller,  Canyon,  $21,564. 
A.  L.  HoUlngsworth,  Hereford,  $21,659. 
R.  B.  T'*"»""",  Jr.,  Amarlllo,  $21,599. 
Harry  Puqua,  Hereftwd,  $21,633. 
Walterscheld  Bros.,  Hereford,  $21,468.   ^^ 
James  Sc  Herman  Hund,  Hereford,  $31,81)3. 
Billy  B.  Moore,  Wlldorado,  $21,204. 
Hubert  L.  Turner  Est.,  Hale  Center,  $20,1H3. 
Denzll  PiUllam,  Hereford,  $20,690. 
R.  O.  Lynch,  Jr.,  Hereford,  $20,698. 
Donaon  Trust,  Houston,  $20,687. 
Jerry  R.  Landers,  Hereford.  $20,664. 
J.  B.  Odom,  Hereford,  $20,467. 
Richard  81ms.  Hereford,  $20,346. 
Clarence  L.  McBroom,  WUdorado,  $20,^0, 
Olenn  D.  Welch,  Lockney,  $20,079. 
R.  E.  Battles,  Dlmmltt,  $20,018. 
Total  payees  In  county  (228) ,  $9,168,913, 

Delta  County 
Oarland  K.  Cregg,  Cooper,  $23370. 
R.  W.  Smith,  Cooper,  $20,753. 
Kmmett  E.  Thcwnas.  Pecan  Gap.  $30,63^ 
Total  payees  In  ooxinty  (3),  $64,769. 

Denton  County 
jBmn  St  Ernest  Chesney,  CeUna,  $43,41^. 
John  W.  Porter,  Denton.  $28,077. 
Donald  Shlfllett,  Krum,  $23,613. 
Bennett  OrlfBn.  Prlsco,  $21,886. 
William  3t«uiley  Dozler,  Lewlsvllle,  $31,^1. 
Bobby  George,  Frisco,  $20,533. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $167,481. 

Dickens  County 
Dumont  Bridge,  Afton,  $48,374. 
Raymon  Harris,  McAdoo,  $42363. 
D.  W.  Bdlnburgh,  Crosbyton,  $37,611, 
Paul  Braddock,  Afton,  $36,448. 
Raymond  Eldredge,  McAdoo,  $38,857. 
Paul  Dale  Haglns,  Spur,  $35,443. 
Donald  Berry.  McAdoo.  $35,146. 
Vernon  Harrts,  Spur,  $34,116. 
R«z  Oaiaisle.  ^ur.  $31,706. 
O.  B.  MorrU,  Crosbyton,  $26,181. 
DoTle  Smltb,  Spur,  $24,791. 
Earl  Van  Meter,  McAdoo,  $24,300. 
Larry  Morris,  Crosbyton,  $23,689, 
R.  B.  Walsworth,  Spur,  $32,684. 
Harris  Bros.,  McAdoo,  $22,056. 
Weldon  Key,  Spur,  $21,133. 
J.  P.  Hale,  Spur,  $20,862. 
Hlokman  Bros.,  McAdoo,  $20,680. 
Frank  Ra«;Iand,  Roaring  Springs,  $30,^07. 
Total  payees  in  county  (19) ,  $563,317. 

Dimmit  County 
Reynolds  &  Wilson  Farms,   Crystal  ^Ity, 
$40374. 

Warren  Wagner,  Inc.,  Crystal  City,  $42^64. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $88,538. 

Donley  County 
Hall  S.  Hardin,  Clarendon,  $36,766. 
J.  Melvln  Asberry,  Groom,  $32,064. 
Wm.  O.  Mooring,  Clarendon,  $29,643. 
Warren  Hardin,  Clarendon,  $25,277. 
Lawrence     Aubrey     Watson,     Clarendon, 
$33351. 

Jimmy  Lee  Butler.  Leila  Lake,  $21,883. 
Harold  L.  White,  Hedley.  $20,704. 
Total  payees  in  county  (7),  $189,888. 

Edwards  County 
Barron  and  McClaln,  Palmer,  $30,683. 

Bl  Paso  County 
Lee  Moor  Farms,  CUnt,  $142,449. 
R.  T.  Hoover  Farms,  Fabens,  $113,042. 
H.  D.  Hllley,  El  Paso,  $75,297. 
Fabens  Prod  ,  Inc.,  Fabens,  $58,597. 
Ralphs  Farms,  Inc.,  San  Elizarlo,  $67J317. 
L  R.  Allison  Co.,  Tomlllo,  $65,324. 
Mike  ACaroe,  Fabens,  $54,409. 


Lettunlch  Farms,  Clint,  $50,056. 

C.  P.  Brown.  El  Paso,  $48,174. 

Sierra  Vista  Farms,  TomlUa,  $45,169. 

James  Strachan,  Clint,  $42,694. 

Jerry  Rogers,  Clint,  $41,423. 

Qulbant  S.  GU  &  Sons,  Inc.,  CUnt,  $39,810. 

Bills  &  Ellis  Farms,  Fabens,  $39,077. 

Hiram  Whltaker.  Fabens.  $38,177. 

W.  A.  Rawls  Ranch,  Fabens,  $36,687. 

Schuster  Farms,  Inc.,  El  Paso,  $33,361. 

Deerman  Farms,  Inc..  El  Paso.  $33,307. 

Oeorge  Eads.  Fabens,  $33,290. 

W.  C.  Passmore  &  Son,  Clint,  $33^7. 

Brandes  Rasey,  Inc.,  Le  Paso,  $33,229. 

George  B.  Spence,  El  Paso,  $30,718. 

C.  S.  &  S.,  El  Paso,  »29,682. 

Conway  &  Son,  Clint,  $29,466. 

Joe  Hanson,  Clint,  $28,955. 

John  Marchbanks,  Jr.,  Fabens,  $27399. 

Lester  Millican,  El  Paso,  $27,559. 

Mary   Segulla  Trust,   Tornillo,   $27,391. 

Robert  Varela,  Clint,  $35,246. 

K.  W.  Rushing.  El  Paso,  $24,482. 

Jim  Surratt  Farms,  Fabens,  $34,445. 

Jack  H.  Stalllngs,  El  Paso,  $24357. 

Louis  Burrus,  El  Paso,  $23335. 

L.  P.  Shafer,  Tornillo,  $23,158. 

Jack  Dunlap,  El  Paso,  $22,693. 

Gene  Strachan,  Fabens,  $22,672.  \ 

W.  T.  Henderson,  Est.,  El  Paso,  $22354.  f 

S.  R.  Davis,  Fabens.  $22,053. 

Samuel  V.  Orr,  Fabens,  $21,302. 

L.  R.  Jacobs,  Clint,  $21,197. 

Ge«rge  Lutich.  Fabens,  $21,000. 

Tomas  Villarreal,  Sr.,  El  Paso,  $20,896. 

R.  L.  Skov  Sons,  Clint.  $20,762. 

River  Bend  Farms,  El  Paso,  $20,481. 

Total  payees  In  county   (44),  $1,665,749. 

Ellis  County 
H.   R.   Burden,  Ennls.   $62,224. 
Jack  B.  Eastham,  Waxahaohle,  $53,433. 

B.  D.  Wakeland,  Waxahachie,  $50,468. 

J.    B.    &    Jas    Underwood,    Waxahachie, 
$48,558. 
Ramon  Armstrong,  Ennls,  $42,233. 
Nash  Bros.,  Waxahachie,  $36,104. 
Phillip  N.  Jefifers,  Ferris,  $32,882. 

C.  H.  Shrader,  Jr.,  Italy,  $32,633. 

C.  C.  Witherspoon,  Ferris,  $29367. 

James  H.  Pruett.  Waxahachie,  $26,866. 

Ocle  Bay  Gerron,  Ennls.  $26,663. 

Marvin    Borders.    Waxahachie,    $26,917. 

Bozek  Farm.  Ennls,  $25345. 

Ted  Almand,  Waxahachie,  $25,097. 

Q.  W.  James,  Ferris,  $24,747. 

Robert  C.  Phillips,  Waxahachie.  $23338. 

K.  W4  &  P.  N.  Jeffers.  Ferris.  $23,184. 

Carey  Hltt,  Waxahachie,  $22340. 

William  C.  Newton,  Trumbull,  $21,871. 

Bob  Crittenden,  Waxahachie,  $21,869. 

F.  M.  Roberts,  Ennls,  $21,429. 

Donald  L.  Patman,  Waxahachie,  $20310- 

Jack  Harris,  Italy,  $20346. 

Roger,  Harper,  Palmer,  $20,026. 

Total  payees  in  county  (24),  $737,122. 

Erath  County 
Otey  Shadden,  Dublin,  $27,849. 

Falls  County 
Basil  Abate,  Bremond,  $184,926. 
Morris  Scamardci,  Bryan,  $60,716. 
Felix  Tusa  Estate,  Bremond,  $59,407. 
Roman  Gonzales,  Waco,  $54,117. 
Palsone  Brothers.  Hlghbank,  $48,996. 
W.  A.  Hudgens,  Troy,  $45,981. 
Jack  Palco,  Reagan,  $41,726. 
Louis  Corpora,  Marlin,  $37,500. 
Ellis  Cattle  Co.,  Reagan,  $37,851. 
Nick  Roppolo.  Highbank,  $27,103. 
Tony  Abate,  Marlin,  $26,877. 
Werner  Fuchs,  Lott,  $26,768. 
A.  J.  Falco,  Hlghbank,  $26,442. 
H.  H.  Perkins,  Chilton,  $25,769. 
BUly  Pat  Bostick,  Eddy.  $24,217. 
Felix  Stelnke,  Marlin,  $22,707. 
John  Sharp,  Jr.,  Waco.  $21,898. 
LlUlan  Degraffenried  Est.,  Chilton,  $31,877. 
H.  O.  Barganlcr,  Eddy,  $20,839. 
James  Cook,  Eddy,  $20,134. 
Total  payees  In  county  (20) ,  $826,860. 


■    "  Fannin  County 

Riverby  Plan,  Telephone,  $34,610. 

W.  Frank  Howell,  Wlndom.  $30,586. 

R.  Shelton,  Sr.,  &  R.  Shelton,  Jr.,  HoMj 
Grove,  $27,616. 

Ralph  Howell,  Wlndom,  $25,458. 

B.  W.  Mathews,  Honey  Grove,  $22,073. 

Jack  P.  Parley,  Whitewrlght,  $20,119. 

James  T.  Smith,  Gober,  $20,023. 

Total  Payees  in  coimty  (7) ,  $182,384. 

Fayette  County 
John  E.  Morgan,  Plum,  $35,041. 
Johnnie  R.  Nalser,  La  Grange,  $20,799. 
Total  payees  In  cotmty  (2) ,  $56,840. 

Fisher  County 
John  D.  Ferguson,  Hamlin,  $47,076. 
J.  E.  McCoy,  Jr.,  Hamlin,  $40,605. 
Wlllingham      Land      Cattle.      Hermlelgh, 
$33,569. 

Allan  Eugene  Terry,  Roby,  $32,140. 
R.  E.  McKlmmey,  Rotan,  $30,928. 
Max  C.  Stuart,  Roby,  $30,771. 
Bryant  Farm,  Inc.,  Hamlin.  $28,615. 
Vernon  Terry,  Roby,  $27,430. 
Richard  Stuart,  Roby,  $27,406. 
Afra  Eugene  Hudnall,  Rotan,   $26,542, 
Mike  Terry,  Rorby.  $26,026. 
Max  Carrlker,  Roby,  $25,685. 
Frank  K.  Mitchell.  Roby,  $25,274. 
Odell  Rains,  Rotan,  $26,053. 
Jack  Morton,  Roby,  $24,987. 
J.  C,  Sheffield.  Roby,  $24,854. 
Thurman  Terry,  Roby,  $24,642. 
Stanley  Nowlln,  Rotan.  $24,545. 
Kermlt  L.  Terry.  Roby,  $24,119. 
Gerald  Kent.  Sweetwater.  $22,900. 
B.  S.  Wright,  RoUn,  $22,848. 
V.  C.  Murphree,  Rotan,  $22,564. 
J.  P.  Moore,  Roby,  $21,913. 
Preston  Morrow,  Rotan,  $21,690. 
Lois  B.  Cauble,  Roby,  $21,670. 
Morris  Ught,  Hermlelgha,  $21,144. 
Richard  Posey,  Rotan,  $20,954. 
Wiley  J.  Harvey,  Jr.,  Roby,  $20,812. 
Dono  Terry,  Roby,  $20,762. 
Alton  McCain,  Roby,  $20,623. 
Calvin  H.  Carrlker,  Roby,  $20,373, 

B.  E.  Alldredge.  Sweetwater,  $20,064. 
Total  payees  in  coimty  (32) ,  $828,563. 

Floyd  County 

Dorrls  Jones,  Floydada,  $77,092. 

J.  8.  Hale,  Jr.,  Floydada,  $66304. 

Craig  Sllverthorne,  Plain  view,  $64,731. 

Bigham  Farms,  Lockney,  $59,837. 

R.  I.  Bennett,  Lockney,  $59,330. 

W.  L.  Norman,  Dougherty,  $54,842. 

Thomas  Bros,  Lockney,  $53,819. 

John  C.  Alford,  Petersburg,  $51,934. 

L.  N.  Johnson,  Lockney,  $51300. 

H.  &  O.  Corp,  Lockney,  $51,055. 

Ward  Brothers,  Floydada,  $50351. 

Marvin  Shurbet,  Petersburg,  $49,474. 

Watson  Jones,  Floydada,  $48,873. 

J.  A.  Miller,  Floydada,  $48,776. 

Malvln  A.  Jarboe,  Floydada,  $47,011. 

R.  F.  &  Robert  Stovall,  Floydada,  $46,689. 

Lane  Decker,  Floydada,  $44,960. 

Louis  Pyle,  Floydada,  $44,832. 

Walter  E.  Bloys,  Floydada,  $44,699. 

R.  G.  Dunlap,  Floydada,  $44,522. 

C.  O.  WhltOe,  Floydada,  $44,183. 
Marble  Brothers,  South  Plains,  $43392. 
J.  A.  Welch,  Lockney,  $43,371. 

Billy  W.  Fulton,  Floydada,  $42,094. 
Dougherty  Grain,  Floydada,  $41,769. 
Johnney  West,  Floydada,  $41,637. 
Don  Marble,  South  Plains,  $41,207. 
Roy  H.  Tlnsley,  Lockney,  $41,104. 
H.  B.  Robertson,  Petersburg,  $40374. 
Fred  Zimmerman,  Jr.,  Floydada,  $40,123. 
Reed  Lawson,  Lockney,  $39,866. 
J.  E.  Franklin,  Lubbock,  $39345. 
W.  R.  Ware,  Lockney,  $39391. 
Bill  Sherman,  Lockney,  $38,977. 
H.  L.  Porter,  Jr.,  Petersburg,  $38305. 
K.  E.  Probasco,  Floydada,  $38,164. 
Robert  L.  Smith,  Lockney,  $38,160. 
Trl  C.  Corp.,  Lockney,  $38,066. 
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Xenneth  Bean,  Floydada,  $37305. 

O  w  Smith,  Floydada,  $37,594. 

pKelth  Marble,  South  Plains,  $37361. 

yted  L.  Marble,  South  Plains,  $37,348. 

J  R  Turner,  Floydada,  $37,111. 

Wayne  Bramlet,  Lockney,  $37,056. 

Everett  Miller,  Petersburg,  $36,796. 

Paul  Weiss   and  Paul   Hxbacek,  Lockney, 

Luther  B.  Brandes,  Lockney,  $36,9G2. 

C.  L.  Henderson,  Lockney,  $35,661. 

Davis  &  Son,  Lubbock,  $34,525. 

Loyd  Wldener,  Lockney,  $34,509. 

L.  T  Wood,  South  Plains,  $33,871. 

Early  P.  Pritchett.  Lockney,  $33,800. 

Buren    C.     and     Lucy     Cates,     Floydada, 

$32,768. 

Fred  Jackson,  Floydada,  $32,722. 

B  Fred  Brown,  Floydada,  $32,597. 

W.  M.  SUnlforth,  South  Plains,  $32389. 

Lewis  Reddy,  Floydada,  $32,032. 

Eldon  Fortenberry,  Lockney.  $31,726. 

J  W.  Taylor  Est.  Ptnsp.,  Lockney,  $81,040. 

Eugene  Gilly,  Floydada,  $30,882. 

Carl  Turner,  Floydada,  $30,563. 

Edward  J.  Foster,  Jr.,  Lockney,  $30366. 

Bruce  W.  Davis,  Petersburg,  $30,074. 

Donal  Akin,  Petersburg,  $29,974. 

J.  R.   Belt,   Jr.,   Farming,    Inc.,   Lockney, 
$29,554. 

Lon  Davis,  Jr.,  Floydada,  $29,340. 

W.  H.  Simpson.  Floydada,  $29,190. 

0.  Taylor   and   T.   Fortenberry,   Lockney, 
$39,003. 

Hubert  E.  FrlzzeU,  Lockney,  $28,969. 
L.  L.  Rhodes,  Lockney,  $28,899. 
Delmas  McCormick.  Floydada,  $28,772. 
George  D.  Probasco,  Floydada,  $28,714. 
Charlie  Boedeker.  Lockney.  $28,672. 
Prank  D.  Brown.  Lockney.  $28362. 
Mary  Beth  Kropp.  Lockney,  $28,525. 
Weldon  Hammonds,  Floydada,  $27,992. 
Oscar  Golden,  Aiken,  $27,989. 
Tate  Jones,  Floydada,  $27,932. 
Chester  W.  Mitchell,  Lockney,  $27,652. 
Ronnie  Belt.  Lockney,  $27,316. 
Barney  Manning,  Lockney,  $27,289. 
Mack  Hickerson,  Floydada,  $27,266. 
Adrian  Helms,  Floydada,  $27,062. 
Milton  Harrison,  Floydada,  $26,940. 
Strickland  &  Co.,  Plainview,  $26,772, 
R.  C.  Mitchell,  Lockney.  $26337. 
Brock  Farm,  Lockney,  $26,630. 
Travis  Jones,  Floydada,  $26,676. 
Leighton  Te^le,  Lockney,  $26,414. 
Johnnie  Cates,  Floydada,  $26,279. 

1.  J.  Klnslow,  Floydada,  $26,016. 
V.  H.  Kellison,  Lockney,  $25,851. 
Walter  W.  Taack,  Lockney,  $25,837. 
Bryan  Smith,  Lockney,  $25,667. 

J.  E.  Rexrode,  Lockney,  $25,643. 
Joe  Appling,  Floydada,  $25,662. 
R.  L.  Neff,  Inc..  McAdoo,  $25,538. 
Joe  N.  Dunn,  Floydada,  $25303. 
8.  J.  Mclntoah,  Floydada.  $25,174. 
Gall  Wilson,  Lockney,  $25,122. 
Keith  BllUngton,  Plainview.  $24,902. 
W.  S.  Poole  Estate,  Plainview,  $34,752. 
Harold  Norrell,  Floydada,  $24309. 
C.  Joe  Taylor,  Lockney,  $24,427. 
Larry  Jarrett,  Sllverton,  $24,376. 
William  E.  WhltflU,  Lockney,  $24,239. 
Ewald  Quebe,  Lockney,  $24,175. 
MiUard  H.  Watson,  Floydada,  $24,029. 
Dale  Wldener,  Plainview,  $24,025. 
WllUam  F.  Bertrand.  Floydada,  $23,920. 
George  H.  WUlis,  Jr.,  Petersburg,  $23,793. 
Ted  Reld,  Canyon,  $23,628. 
Wiley  Nance,  Jr.,  Lockney,  $23,613. 
Garvin  Beedy,  Lockney,  $23,528. 
C.  W.  Jones,  Floydada.  $23,464. 
Ralph  Johnston,  Floydada,  $23,404. 
William  R.  Daniel,  Floydada,  $23,270. 
Elmer  M.  Jackson,  Floydada,  $23,009. 
Dale  Jones,  Ralls,  $22,855. 
Wilfred  H.  Stoener,  Lockney,  $22,827. 
Bobby  McCormick,  Lockney,  $32,703. 
B.  P.  Sandef ur,  Floydada,  $22,695. 
Dorsey  Baker,  Lockney,  $22,597. 
Harry  E.  Blenden,  Lockney,  $22,689. 
Fred  Carthel,  Lockney,  $22,388. 


Billy  Hinkle,  Floydada,  $22369. 
Weldon  Becker,  Floydada,  $22,185. 
Harry  Reeves,  Floydada,  $22,028. 
Ralph  R.  Ray,  Lockney,  $22,024. 
Gene  Belt,  Lockney,  $21369. 
Austin  B.  Meriwether,  Plainview,  $21321. 
Joe  Cunyus,  Lockney,  $21354. 
Clark  J.  Harris,  Lockney,  $21323. 
Eugene  Tannahlll,  Lockney,  $21,792. 
Ned  J.  Bradley,  Floydada,  $21,770. 
Bob  Lane.  Lockney.  $21,746. 
Norman  Smith.  Lockney.  $21,708. 

A.  C.  Pratt,  Floydada,  $21,676. 
Howard  G.  Blahop,  Floydada,  $21,628. 
Klyce  Ooley,  Plainview,  $21,604. 
Campbell  Farm  Ace.,  Matador,  $21,567. 
Eugene  Beedy,  South  Plains,  $21,435. 
J.  W.  Day,  Jr.,  Floydada,  $21362. 
Wendell  W.  McLaughlin,  Lockney,  $21360. 
James  A.  Babbitt,  Lockney,  $21354. 
Robert    W.    Reeves,    Floydada,    $31,164. 
C.  N.  Waldlng,  Floydada,  $31,101. 

Dan  Hagood,  Floydada,  $21,101. 
Hershel  Carthel,  Lockney,  $20,893. 
Ray  N.  Ford,  Floydada,  $20,694, 
Jerry  WUllams,  Lockney,  $20376. 
Sandhill  Farm,  Lockney,  $20376. 
Roger  Dawdy,  Floydada,  $20,335. 
C.  T.  Hammonds,  Floydada,  $20388. 
L.  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  Floydada,  $20,137. 
Roy  L.  Hale,  Floydada,  $20,067. 
J.  O.  Elliott,  Floydada,  $20,065. 
Loyse  A.  Bradshaw,  Lorenzo,  $20,051. 
W.  Leslie  Ferguson,  Lockney,  $20,051. 
Lesley  L.  Wilkes,  Lockney.  $20311. 

B.  B.  Wilkes,  Lockney,  $20,007. 
Patty  Jo  Wilkes,  Lockney,  $20,001. 
Total  payees  In  county  (162) ,  $6,024,181. 

Foard  County 
James  G.  Johnson,  Crowell,  $29306. 
CarroU  Bros.,  Crowell,  $24,700. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $64,006. 

Fort  Bend  County 
Tx.  Dept.  of  Corr.,  Sugarland,  $359,661. 
Sugarland  Ind.,  Inc.,  Sugarland.  $66,703. 
Foster  Farms,  Inc.,  Sugarland,  $49,881. 
Eppolito  Bros.,  Stafford,  $41,259. 
John  J.  Kramr,  East  Bernard,  $29,499. 
Joe  S.  Kramr,  East  Bernard,  $29,499. 
Eppolito  &  Cantello,  StafTord,  $29,077. 
Amo  G.  Schultz  &  Sons,  Guy,  $27,430. 
MuUe  Bros..  Stafford,  $27,324. 
Tllford  G.  Sulak,  East  Bernard,  $24,788. 
Otto  H.  Schultz.  Needvllle,  $21375. 
Total  payees  in  county  (11),  $706396. 

Frio  County 
Bennett  Bros.,  Inc.,  Pearsall,  $63,411. 
A.  E.  Schletze  Farms,  Pearsall,  $61399. 
Clyde  Cox,  Pearsall,  $50,740. 
John  Barkley,  Pearsall,  $48,629. 
Al  Klopek,  Dllley,  $44,100. 
H  and  B  Farms.  Pearsall,  $39,182. 
J.  H.  Woodward.  Pearsall,  $37337. 
Tony  Mann,  Blgfoot,  $37,013. 
Eulan  Cox,  Charlotte,  $36,060. 
W.  E.  Stacy  &  Sons,  Blgfoot,  $33,564. 
S.  L.  Smith,  PearsaU,  $29,964. 
Jay  Kay  Ranch,  Pearsall.  $27388. 
Rlggan  &  Neal  Farms,  Inc.,  Pearsall,  #26,- 
064. 
Oene  Proctor,  Inc.,  Dllley,  $23,606. 
J.  C.  Thompson,  Dllley,  $21300. 
Total  payees  in  county  (15),  $580,166. 

Gaines  County 
Verlon  Hllbum,  Lovlngton,  $92,383. 
M.  H.  Nance,  Stanton,  $70,803. 
J.  A.   Grammer,  Lamesa,  $68,806. 
Shamrock  Farms,  Lamesa.  $68,005. 
W.  E.  Berry,  Jr.,  Seminole,  $65,934. 
H.  L.  Hill,  Seagraves.  $61,452. 
Jennie  Lee  Lands,  Seminole,  $61,130. 
M.  J.  Farms,  Loop,  $58,803. 
O.  E.  Hllbum,  Lovlngton.  N.  Mex.,  $66,490. 
Paul  Morgan,  Lamesa,  $56,423. 
Paul  J.  Condit,  Seminole,  $65,941. 
Norman  Hicks,  Seagraves,  $53,435. 
Ray  Garrett,  Seminole,  $63348. 
Kenneth  Hancock,  Seagraves,  $51,775. 


R.  I.  Oliver,  Seagraves,  $49,916. 

Earl  La3rman,  Loop,  $49,446. 

Roy  Apple,  Seminole,  $48,784. 

J.  A.  Benthall,  Seminole,  $48,664. 

Sam  Teague,  Ruldoso,  $45,728. 

Troy  Martin,  Seagraves,  $45,522. 

Robert  Sneed,  Seminole,  $44,462. 

Thomas  Michael  Jenkins,  Seminole,  $44.- 

387. 

Roy  W.  Wicker,  Jr..  Seagraves,  $44,164. 
Don  Sanders,  Seagraves,  $44,126. 
B.  R.  Trultt,  Lamesa,  $43,439. 
Jesse  L.  Smith.  Loop.  $42,679. 
Kent  Denson,  Seminole,  $42,659. 
Marvin  Rayford  Hays,  Florey,  $42348. 
Keith  Young,  Seagraves,  $41,563. 
Douglas  Floyd,  Seagraves,  $41,545, 
M.  T.  Mcnwaln,  Seminole,  $41,484. 
Luther  Lee,  Lamesa,  $41,051. 
Earnest  Spradlln,  Seagraves,  $40,996. 
wmiam  CharUe  Paulkenberry,  Seagraves, 

$40316. 

Leon  Foote,  Seminole,  $40,732. 
Claude  Doak  Heame,  Seagraves,  $40361. 
Billy  J.  Evans,  Midland,  $40,013. 
Joe  Tarbet,  Levelland,  $38318. 
Karl  Cayton,  La  Mesa,  $38,871. 
Delmon  ElUson,  Seminole,  $38,821. 
E-Bar-S  Ranch,  Mesqulte,  $37,965. 
George  D.  Vaughon,  La  Mesa,  $37379. 
A.  P.  McGulre,  Seminole,  $37,634. 
Moody  Neeley,  La  Mesa,  $37,069. 
Tommy  L«M:y,  Sea.grave8,  $36,949. 
Frank  Ratliff,  Jr.,  Seminole,  $36,550. 
AlYln  Ray  RUey,  La  Mesa,  $36353, 
Glynn  Batson,  Seminole,  $36,142. 
Bob  Moffatt,  La  Mesa,  $35,516. 
Noah  Lemley,  Brownfieia,  $35,488. 
Glenn  Hlllman,  Seminole,  $35,068. 
Kenneth  Bass,  Seminole,  $35,009. 
Wayne  Greaves,  Seminole,  $34,889. 
J.  E.  Neeley,  La  Mesa,  $34,682. 
Alton  Paulkenberry,  Seagraves,  $34,526. 
N.  B.  Fields,  Seagraves,  $33317. 
Charles  Gay,  Seminole,  $33,769. 
Ewell  Kenneth  Scott,  La  Mesa,  $33367. 
K.  O.  Farms,  Seagraves,  $33,331. 
Vester  Smith.  Loop,  $33,069. 
L.  D.  Smith,  Loop,  $32368. 
ciine  E.  Morris,  Seminole,  $32,845. 
C.  T.  Beckham,  Dallas,  $32,626. 
B.  J.  Smith,  Lovlngton,  $32,529. 
John  H.  Schultz,  Hobbs,  $32,300. 
Goodpasture  Grain  &  Milling,  Brownfleld, 
$32,046. 

Herbert  Hicks,  Seminole,  $31319. 
Alvln  Ward,  Seminole,  $31,625. 
Charles  Medlln,  Seagraves,  $31,463.        ^ 
W.  D.  Mills,  Loop.  $30,123. 
George  Washington  Jones.  La  Mesa,  $29,804. 
S.  M.  Hanson,  Jr.,  Seagraves.  $29,615. 
Alvln  Keith  Forbte,  Seminole,  $29,579. 
E,  C.  Harvey,  Seagraves,  $29,549. 
A.  W.  Byrd,  Loop,  $29,436. 
Rueben  F.  Owens,  Seagraves,  $29,416. 
Howard  Huddle,  La  Mesa,  $29,374. 
Jack  Welch.  Seagraves.  $29311. 
Alvin  Herron,  Brownfleld,  $29,176. 
Harmon  Mills.  Seagraves,  $29,076. 
John  Henry  Jones,  Welch,  $28398. 
Nix  and  Norman,  Lamesa,  $28,731. 
W.  V.  Lasiter,  Brownfleld,  $28,600. 
Royce  Harvey,  Seagraves,  $28,307. 
H.  Dale  Cope,  Loop,  $28,236. 
Eddie  Jameson,  Seminole,  $27,986. 
Big  Four  Farm.  Lamesa,  $27,952, 
Kenneth  Toung,  Loop,  $27,887. 
Ronnie  W.  Huddle,  Lamesa,  $27,682. 
Robert  Jameson,  Seminole,  $27,649. 
E.  D.  Marion.  Seminole,  $27,564. 
W.  A.  Freeman,  Sr.,  Loop.  $27,636. 
Tom  Hunt,  Loop,  $27,466. 
J.  H.  Fllppo,  Seagraves,  $26,932. 
N.  J.  McHwaln,  Seminole,  $26,825. 
W.  H.  Rhoades.  Seagraves,  $26,600. 
David  C.  Jones,  Welch,  $26302. 
Brownfleld    Tractor    Co.,    Inc.,    Seminole, 
$26,150. 

D.  J.  Forbls,  Seminole,  $25,827. 

J.  C.  Chaffin,  Loop,  $25,603. 

N.  M.  Saunders,  Seagraves,  $25,591. 
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Don  Ward.  S«agraves.  925.589. 

Morgan  Farms,  Lamesa,  925.560 

Lubbock     Production     Credit,     Seminole, 
925,248 

Vernon  Goodwin,  Seagraves,  925,067. 

E.  P.  Poshee.  Seagraves.  924,904. 

Donald  Floyd.  Seagraves.  824.813. 

Tom  Barron,  Plains.  924,772. 

Weyland  R..  Mulllns.  Seagraves.  824.611 

W.  O.  Fortenberry  Est.,  New  Deal,  924}404. 

Lynn  Crosaland,  Seminole,  824.255. 

Agro  Resources.  Inc..  Hobbe.  924.033. 

Amerada  Pet  Corp.,  Midland,  923,994. 

Bill  Moore.  Seagraves,  823.986. 

Harlan  Miller.  Seagraves,  823.866 

Rlnehard  Vogler,  Seminole.  923.800. 

Doyle  Neighbors.  Brovmfleld.  923.407. 

Glen  Fleming,  Seagraves.  923,302. 

J.  P.  Bingham,  Loop.  823.212. 

V.  H.  Williams.  Seagraves,  923.085. 

James  R.,  Dunn,  Lamesa,  923,056. 

M.  R.  Newman,  Denver  City,  922,797. 

R.  R.  Cope.  Lamesa.  922,789. 

Keith  McConal,  Loop,  822,711. 

Hilton  Wilson,  Seagraves,  822,695. 

J.  A.  White.  Seminole.  822,661. 

John  Mark  Jones.  Welch,  822,530. 

R.  T.  Bedwell,  Jr..  Lamesa,  922,361. 

C.  W.  Garner.  Seminole,  922,237. 

Nell  Sanderson,  Seagraves,  921,951. 

Joe  Paulkenberry,  Seagraves,  921,854. 

Four  J  Farms,  Inc.,  Welch,  921,848. 

James  Troy  Green,  Seminole.  821,786. 

J.  M.  Newman,  Meadow,  821,747. 

Thomas  W.  McKlnzle,  Seagraves,  921,6 

J.  R.  Walker,  Jr.,  Seagraves.  921.564. 

Oscar  B.  Smith.  Seminole,  921,444. 

A.  K.  Hancock,  Seminole,  921,125. 

James  R.  Bogle,  Lamesa,  920,967. 

Freddie  J.  Vogler.  Lamesa,  920,795. 

E.  J.  Kelly.  Loop,  920,762. 

Leonard  H.  Kelley,  Seminole,  820,701. 

J.  S.  Knlsley,  Jr.,  Seagraves,  920,560. 

J.  E.  Aldrldge.  Seminole,  920,414. 

Johnny  Gooding,  Seagraves,  920,292. 

O.  M.  Fowler,  Seminole,  920.240. 

Hanson  &  Moseley,  Seagraves,  920,150. 

A.  Ray  Russell,  Seminole,  920,112. 
Total  payees  in  county  (148) ,  94,959,811 

Garza  County 
H.  V.  Wheeler,  Slaton,  966.851. 
Avery  Moore.  Jr..  Post.  939,929. 
Clarence  E.  Bastnger.  Southland,  934,978  , 
8.  C.  Storle,  St.,  Est.,  Poet,  928,518. 
8.  C.  Storle,  Jr.,  Post,  925.835. 
Jim  Bob  Porterfleld,  Tahoka,  924,796. 
D.  W.  Eubank.  Poet,  922,373. 
Robert  Craig,  Post,  922,340. 
U  Lazy  S  Farms,  Lubbock.  922,184. 
Frank  Bostlck,  Post,  822,037. 
C.  R.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Post.  821,272. 
Total  payeea  In  county  (11),  8321,113. 

Glasscock  County 
Edwards  and  Edwards,  Big  Springs,  943,130. 
August  M.  Frysak,  Garden  Cltv,  942,451, 
Bednar  Bros..  Garden  City,  841,599. 
Fred  J.  Hoelscher,  Garden  City,  834,721, 
Eugene  E.  Hlrt.  Garden  City.  830  638. 
Alfred  E.  Perry.  Stanton,  930,416. 
Hall  Bar  H  Ranch,  Big  Springs,  829.422. 
Delbert  R.  HaUmann.  Garden  City,  929,^3. 
Daniel  A.  Hlrt,  Garden  City,  929,249. 
Sidney  F.  Hlrt,  Garden  City,  929,041. 
Edward  Plagens,  Jr.,  Garden  City,  927,lt75. 
Clifford  W.  Hoelscher,  Garden  City,  926,'1P2. 
Charlie  A.  Smith,  Stanton,  925.690. 
Lawrence  A.  Jost.  Garden  City.  923,911. 
James  R.  Currle,  Garden  City,  923.729. 
Penton  A.  Wilde,  San  Angelo,  923,617. 
Leon  A.  Halfmann,  Garden  City,  923,3l23. 
James  C.  Johnson,  Garden  City,  921,943. 
Arnold  O.  Lange,  Garden  City,  921,642. 
Jerome  F.  Hoelscher,  Gcutlen  City,  920,4l35. 
Arthur  Hoelscher,  Garden  City.  920,320. 
Total  payees  In  county  (21) ,  9698,916. 

Gomales  County 
Harrell  Cattle  Co..  Ganzales,  923,958. 
Brewster  &  Brown,  Gonzales.  921  637. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  946,595. 
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Gray  County 
Moody  Farms,  Pampa,  957.359. 
C  &  W  Farms  Inc.,  Canadian,  930,406. 
Ray  G.  Burger  &  Son,  Pampa,  926,159. 
James  D.  Skaggs,  Pampa,  920,020. 
Klnt  C.  Phllpott,  Miami.  920,007, 
Total  payees  In  county  (5),  8153,961. 

Grayson  County 
Bob  Light,  CoUinsvUle,  929,066. 
C.  B.  Robinson,  Whltewrlght,  923,620. 
Junior  Strawn,  Howe,  920,340. 
Total   payees   In   county    (3),   973,026. 

Grijnes  County 
Paul    Keelan    &    Sons,    Navasota,    947,690. 
Roy  W.  Moore,  Navasota,  $39,581. 
Harris  Farms,  Navasota,  836,660. 
Total    payees    In    county    (3),    8123,931. 

Guadalupe  County 
Frank  P.  Wataon,  Jr.,  San  Marcos,  837,076. 
Robert  A.  Cooper,  San  Marcos,  922,006. 
Total    payees    In    county    (2),  4j59,081. 

Hale  County 
Ercell  Olvens,  Abemathy.  9145,022. 
I.  P.  Lee,  Hale  Center,  9138,584. 
J.  C.  Mills,  Abemathy,  9135,629. 
Jason  H.  Allen.  Lubbock.  883,661. 
Ballard  and  Hurt.  Plalnvlew,  $82,419. 
James  Cannon,  Lockney,  $77,867. 
Doug  Ellison.  Petersburg,  $73,694. 
Elmo  Stephens,  Plalnvlew.  $71,978. 
E.  A.  Houston.  Abemathy,  $67,989. 
Warren  Mathls,  Lockney,  $65,044, 
Prank  Moore,  Plalnvlew,  $64,110. 
Lonnle  Cannon.  Hale  Center.  $63,971. 
Ralph  Wheeler,  Edmonson,  $63,872. 
W.  D.  Scarborough,  Jr.,  Petersburg.  $62,808. 
Winston  T.  Jones,  Plalnvlew.  $62,081. 
Leo  Mathls,  Plalnvlew,  $62,064. 
Bradshaw  and  Meador,  Idalou.  $61,061. 
O.  O.  King.  Plalnvlew.  $60,664. 
T.  R.  Jolnes,  Abernathy,  $60,146. 
W.  C.  Harper,  Plalnvlew,  $59,691. 
R.  Bruce  Walker.  Plalnvlew.  $59,181. 
T.  C.  Clanton.  Plalnvlew,  958,410. 
C.  P.  Smith,  Hale  Center,  966,674. 
A.  J.  Glvens.  Plalnvlew.  956,170. 
Swann  Pettlt,  Hale  Center,  955,271. 
Home  Brothers,  Plalnvlew,  964,094. 
Jimmy  McClaughlln,  Plalnvlew,  951,613. 
Jones     Masters     Farms,     Inc.,     AmarlUo, 
960.098. 

Joe  H.  McWllllams.  Pl.ilnvlew,  $49,592. 
A.  E.  Lewellen.  Plalnvlew.  $49,018. 
Neal  and  W.  E.  Burnett.  Plalnvlew.  $48,862. 
John  A.  Bell.  Plalnvlew,  $48,682. 
Clayton  Terrell,  Plalnvlew,  $47,962. 
D  D.  Rhodes,  Lubbock.  $47,856. 
Alton  Leach.  Plalnvlew,  $47,484. 
E.  J.  Pope.  Jr.,  Abernathy,  $47,477. 
O.  A.  &  C.  E.  Webb,  Abernathy.  $47,409. 
Wallace  Cannon,  Plalnvlew,  $47,188. 
James  E.  Laney.  Hale  Center,  $46,987. 
Miller  Farms.  Plalnvlew,  $46,626. 
Burgess     Farm     Account,     Hale     Center. 
$46,521. 

Ralph  E.  Davis.  Abernathy,  946,283. 
Walter  E.  Patterson.  Plalnvlew,  $46,163. 
Donald  C.  Ebellng.  Plalnvlew,  $45,574. 
John  C.  Carter,  Plalnvlew,  945,305. 
C.  R.  Kay.  Plalnvlew.  $45,289. 
J.  L.  Browning,  Plalnvlew,  $44,386. 
Lee  C.  CNell,  Lubbock,  $44,334. 
Frank  Megna.  Abernathy,  $44,253. 
Walter  Gilliam.  Llttlefleld,  $44,077. 
Floyd  Ellison,  Petersburg,  943,626. 
Wllburn  M.  Kurfees  Est.,  Plalnvlew,  943,453. 
Benson  Farms,  Inc.,  Hale  Center,  942,972. 
Jim  Bob  Curry,  Hale  Center,  $42,238. 
Bob  Riley,  At)ernathy,  $42,089. 
Horace  N.  Wardlow,  Plalnvlew.  942,084. 
Bill  Riley,  Abernathy,  $42,043. 
Harvey  Lutrlck,  Abernathy,  $41,848. 
Frank  Stanton,  Jr.,  Petersburg,  $41,783. 
Arthur  W.  Sorelle,  Plalnvlew.  941.700. 
C.    T.    Mlnchew    and    Miller    Trust,   Hale 
Center.  941.571. 

Raymond  Akin.  Plalnvlew.  941,530. 
J.  W.  Davis,  Abernathy,  $40,766. 
Donald  Lee  Terrell,  Plalnvlew,  $40,692. 


Herschel  Blankenshlp,  Plalnvlew,  940,687 
J.  H.  Klrby  and  Sons,  Hale  Center,  939[8t3 
Charles   Noel,   Plalnvlew,   939,544. 
Jake  Q.  Finney,  Edmonson,  939,613. 
Delbert  Howell,  Olton,  938.867. 
Heath  Brothers.  Hale  Center.  938,562. 
Joe  Sherrod.  Hale  Center.  938.014. 
Carl  Phillips.  Abernathy,  937,892. 
Owen  E.  Jones,  Olton,  $37,803. 
Dee  W.   Martin,   Plalnvlew,  937,692. 
White  and  Stiwdlvant  Company,  Cotton 
Center,  937.256. 
Earl  G.  Beach,  Hale  Center,  936,911. 
Jack  Gonzales.  Plalnvlew,  936.767. 
L.  K.  Gregory.  Petersburg.  936.245. 
J.  E.  Helm.  Plalnvlew,  $36,141. 
Frank  Schulte.   Okarche.   $35,040. 
Kenneth  R.  Wlese,  Petersburg,  $35,909. 
Gordon  H.  Branham,  Plalnvlew,  $35,631. 
Edwin  Adams,  Plalnvlew,  935,563. 
Irvan  Rhodes,  Abemathy,  935,546. 
Quentln  Redlnger,  Olton.  $35,624. 
Marcus  Breland.  Olton.  $35,246. 
John  Trlmmler.  Jr.,  Hale  Center,  $35,034. 
Warren  Thomas.  Hale  Center.  $35,025. 
G.  A.  McWllllams.  Plalnvlew.  $34,414. 
The  Waters  Trust,  Lubbock,  $34,329. 
Harold  W.  Thomas,  Abemathy,  934,222. 
Carl   J.   Marshall,   Hale   Center,  $33,863. 
Jerry  K.  Oswalt.  Abernathy.  $33,643. 
Weldon  Reed.  Plalnvlew,  $33,423. 
Billy  P.  Sylvester,  Plalnvlew,  $33,397. 
Joe  Oswalt,  Abemathy,  $33,081. 
Earl   M.   James.    Plalnvlew,    $33,052. 
Wltten  Farms,  Kress,  $33,011. 
Davis  Cannon,  Hale  Center,  $32,727. 
John  M.  Norfleet,  Hart,  $32,708. 
S.  R.  Heard,  Plalnvlew,  $32,294. 
R.  L.  Tunis,  Hale  Center,  S32.285. 
Paul  Stukey,  Plalnvlew,  $31,963. 
Henry  C.  Griffin,  Olton,  $31,905. 
Jack  K.  Stephens,  Petersburg,  $31,821. 
S.  J.   Young,   Plalnvlew,  $31,667. 
Wesley  A.  Schumacher,  Plalnvlew,  $31,606. 
James  K.  Sageser,  Hale  Center,  $31,673. 
Mrs.  J.  S.  McBeth.  Hale  Center.  $31,554. 
Mao  Houston.  Abernathy,  $31,533. 
Ross  and  Thompson.  Plalnvlew,  $31,496. 
Ray  R.  Copeland.  Olton,  $31,101. 
Jack  Robertson.  Plalnvlew.  $31,038. 
Millard  J.  Hancock.  Abernathy.  $31,012. 
James  McDanlel.  Plalnvlew.  $30,757. 
Jerry  V.  Young,  Plalnvlew,  $30,752. 
Joe  Barton,  Hale  Center,  $30,747. 
Wesley  Davis,  Hale  Center,  $30,731. 
R.  G.  Russ,  Jr.,  Hale  Center,  $30,563. 
Laura  Faye  McDougal,  Abernathy,  $30,468. 
J.  B.  Holland,  Plalnvlew,  $30,424. 
Gene  Boyd,  Plalnvlew.  $30,390. 
Paul  Tollver.  Plalnvlew.  $29,943. 
U.  O.  Hobgood|Abernathy,  $29,716. 
W.  E.  McPhersoh,  Plalnvlew,  $29,612. 
Wilson  Brothers.  Plalnvlew,  $29,601. 
C.  E.  Hobgood  Est.,  Lubbock,  $29,577. 
J.  W.  Pope,  Abemathy,  $29,444. 
Orval  Boyd,  Hale  Center.  $29,362. 

B.  L.  Griffith.  Abernathy.  $29,342. 
J.  L.  Miller,  Jr.,  Abernathy,  $29,316. 
Joe  Ed  Sullivan.  Plalnvlew.  $29,177. 
Ralph  Miller,  Plalnvlew.  $29,171. 
Don  Cannon,  Hale  Center,  $29,118. 
John  Joe  Kirchoff,  Plalnvlew,  $29,106. 
Earl  C.  McClain,  Olton,  $28,808. 

Rae  Groce,  Petersburg,  $28,693. 
True  H.  Rosser.  Jr.,  Petersburg,  $28,624. 
Lafont  Farms.  Plalnvlew,  $28,536. 
James  P.  Pace.  Hale  Center,  928,529. 
Owen  Benn.  Abernathy,  928.422. 

C.  E.  Carter  and  Son,  Plalnvlew,  928,206. 
Oliver  Harmel.  Plalnvlew,  $28,159. 
Otis  A.  Stout,  Jr.,  Hale  Center,  927,987. 
Elmer  Koenning,  Plalnvlew,  927,985. 
Loy  Eldon  Teague,  Abernathy,  927,952. 
Floyd  Terrell,  Plalnvlew,  $27,937. 
Johnnie  J.  Maberry.  Plalnvlew.  $27,917. 
Robert  Pope,  Abernathy.  $27,825. 
Willie  V.  Dunn,  Abemathy,  $27,680. 
Austin  O-Neil.  Jr.,  Hale  Center,  $27,581. 
Robert  E.  Wilson,  Plalnvlew,  $27,514. 
Joe  Sharp,  Plalnvlew,  $27,506. 

R.  D.  Hoffman,  Hale  Center,  $27,317. 
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Oaylord  Groce,  Petersburg,  $27,232. 
Herman  S.  Tennell,  Abernathy,  $27,208. 
Kit  McDanlel,  Jr.,  Hale  Center,  927,146. 
Billy  Joe  Evans,  Lubbock,  927,103. 
Paul  Robertson,  Hale  Center.  927.093. 
Kathryn  Raymond.  Hale  Center,  926,963. 
Joe  A.  Evans.  Hale  Center,  926,962. 
Alfred  Garlbay,  Hale  Center,  926,925. 
William  H.  Flnkner,  Petersburg,  926,835. 
Henry  Ahrens.  Olton,  $26,772. 
Lester  B.  Cox.  Plalnvlew,  $26,690. 
Melvln  Kelm,  Plalnvlew.  926,557. 
Wallace  W.  Klatt,  Lubbock,  926,433. 
Rhodes  and  Rhodes.  Petersburg,  926.429. 
Melvln  Mahagan,  Hale  Center.  926.163. 
J.  Weldon  Blount.  Hale  Center.  $26,102. 
L.  M.  Stout  &  O.  A.  Stout,  Est..  Hale  Cen- 
ter. 926.018. 
Vlrgal  Pierson,  Petersburg,  $25,997. 
R.  N.  Hopper.  Petersburg.  $25,903. 
Dennis  Zachary,  Petersburg,  $25,829. 
Welkin  Farms,  Plalnvlew.  $25,828. 
J.  W.  McReynolds,  Abemathy,  $25,816. 
Forest  Young.  Petersburg,  $25,805. 
W.  W.  McCoy  and  Son,  Hale  Center,  $25,766. 

B.  R.  Bennett,  Hart,  $25,754. 
Leon  Griffin,  Olton,  $25,696. 
Charles  L.  King,  Hale  Center,  $26,632. 
Rupert  L.  Allen,  Abernathy,  $25,494. 
U.  V.  Helbert,  Hale  Center,  $25,202. 

J.  O.  Bass.  Jr.,  Plalnvlew,  $25,181. 
Bex  Jordan,  Plalnvlew,  $25,132. 
Melvln  Hicks,  Hale  Center.  925,126. 
F.  C.  Lewellen,  Plalnvlew,  926,037. 
Tommy  Applewhite,  Hale  Center,  $24,974. 
Elmer  Lee  Criswell.  Jr..  Plalnvlew.  $24,861. 
A.  L.  Stone,  Jr.,  Abernathy,  $24,830. 
Vinson  Dlxson,  Plalnvlew,  $24,786. 
Boy  Roberts,  Olton,  $24,760. 
Royce  Hlllman,  Lockney,  $24,549. 
Ben  Roney,  Hale  Center,  $24,639. 
R.  D.  Barrett,  Cotton  Center.  $24,527. 
Orady  Murry.  Plalnvlew,  $24,487. 
Curtis  Graf,  Vernon,  $24,478. 
Roe  McAnally,  Plalnvlew,  $24,218. 
Hobby  Thomas,  Hale  Center,  $24,217. 
Vernon  Bostlck,  Olton,  $24,204. 
Bert  Roberts,  Plalnvlew,  $24,121. 
Dempsey  D.  Skipper,  Abernathy.  $24,107. 
Thomas  Johnston.  Abernathy,  924,086, 
Lewis  F.  Thompson.  Hale  Center,  924,084. 
Howard  Shackelford,  Hale  Center,  924,081. 
Jimmy  Kelly,  Petersburg,  $24,080. 
Leonard  Noel,  Petersburg,  $24,056. 
Clyde  W.  Harrell,  Plalnvlew,  $23,992. 
Jack  Connell,  ShELllowater.  $23,918. 
William  J.  Ingram,  Abernathy,  $23,908. 
Homer  Roberson,  Petersburg,  $23,773. 
O.  E.  Myatt.  Petersburg,  $23,664. 
Wayne  Bankston,  Edmonson,  $23,665. 
A.  W.  Hardin.  Abernathy.  $23,633. 
Royce  Carthel.  Plalnvlew.  $23,689. 
Noble  Rice,  Abernathy,  $23,550. 
Melvln  Bennett.  Plalnvlew,  $23,530. 
James  H.  McBeth,  Hale  Center,  $23,348. 
Jack  Sageser.  Hale  Center,  $23,334. 
CecU  Curry.  Plalnvlew.  $23,325. 
Boy  Mills.  Hale  Center,  $23,309. 
Troy  Brown.  Hale  Center,  823,299. 
Lewis  Lutrlck.  Abernathy,  $23,293. 

C.  H.  Kayler,  Hale  Center.  $23,226. 
J.  P.  Barton.  Hale  Center,  $23,192. 
Don  McCullouch.  Plalnvlew.  $23,166. 
S.  M.  True,  Jr.,  Plalnvlew.  $23,160. 
Charles  W.  Lambert,  Abernathy,  $23,166. 
Earl  E.  Dunn,  Lubbock.  $23,146. 

Elvln  Glenn.  Kress.  $23,121. 
Larry  W.  Wltten,  Olton,  $23,120. 
Thrane  Parsons,  Plalnvlew,  $22,996. 
Dale  T.  Mllner,  Petersburg,  922,914. 
Charles  Norfleet,  Hale  Center,  922,892. 
Williams  and  Leach,  Plalnvlew.  $22,842. 
S.  M.  WUliama.  Cotton  Center,  $22,823. 
W.  H.  Rollow.  Ada.  $22,777. 
Glen  E.  Robertson,  Abemathy,  922,76S. 
W.  A.  Culp,  Plalnvlew,  922,738. 
James  C.  Webb,  Plalnvlew,  $22,701. 

D.  L.  Lewis.  Kress,  $22,639. 

Richard  L.  Howard.  Abemathy,  $22,541. 
Arvllle  Nlvens,  Half  Center,  $22398. 
Robert  L.  Cobb,  Plalnvlew,  $22,332. 


Jason  Justice.  Petersburg,  $22,327. 
Paul  Willis,  Petersburg,  922,297. 
G.  D.  Clapp,  Abernathy,  922,294. 
Cloys  Fancher,  Olton,  $22,284. 
Ershel  W.  Johnson,  Olton.  $22,219. 
Ted  Richardson,  Hale  Center.  $22,066. 
Edward  Well,  Hale  Center.  921,985. 
Leo  Robertson.  Lubbock,  921.967. 
Carl  A.  Bonds.  Edmonson,  $21,940. 
Don  Hammer.  Plalnvlew,  $21,938. 
R.  E.  Parker,  Hale  Center,  $21357. 
Don  McKenzle,  Abemathy,  921,731. 
W.  D.  Lacewell.  Plalnvlew.  921,729. 
Clarence  A.  Howell,  Plalnvlew,  921,686. 
Willis  James,  Hale  Center.  921.636. 
Jasper  C.  Logan,  Hale  Center,  921,618. 
J.  D.  Black,  Hale  Center,  921,424. 
Carl  Laney,  Hale  Center,  $21,367. 
Robert  Schoppa,  Plalnvlew,  $21340. 

C.  D.  Sageser,  Hale  Center,  $21,282. 
A.  D.  Williamson,  Lubbock,  $21,218. 
Willie  Teeter  Farming,  Inc.,  Hale  Center, 

$21,148. 

Joe    M.    Stubblefleld,    Jr.,    Hale    Center, 
921,021. 

Howard  L.  Yarbrough,  Plalnvlew,  $20,971. 

Joe  Roney,  Hale  Center,  $20,941. 

James  W.  Taylor,  Plalnvlew,  $20,923. 

J.  H.  Myatt,  Abernathy,  $20,765. 

Shelby  Howell,  Jr.,  Plalnvlew,  $20,606. 

V.  L.  Nels,  Abernathy,  $20,531. 

Ronald  Adrian,  Plalnvlew,  $20,442. 

D.  L.  Damron,  Hale  Center,  $20,437. 
Donald  Huffaker,  Hale  Center,  $20,404. 
Jerry  W.  Shadden,  Hale  Center,  $20383. 
J.  R.  Caldwell,  Hale  Center,  $20,273. 

C.  R.  Moore,  Plalnvlew,  $20,056. 
Harrold  Rhodes.  Petersburg.  $20,011. 
Total  payees  in  county  (280) ,  $9,492,664. 

Hall  County 
Billy  J.  Roth  well,  Childress.  $41,075. 
J.  A.  Mcanear,  Clarendon,  $40,053. 
Allen  L.  Monzingo,  Memphis,  $39,470. 
Carroll  Fowler,  Lakevlew,  $38,466. 
Henry  S.  Poster,  Memphis,  $37,362. 
W.  H.  Reed,  Memphis,  $34,666. 
Mack  D.  Richards,  Memphis,  $33,806. 
Loyd  J.  Becker,  Memphis,  $32,698. 
Joe  C.  Montgomery,  Memphis,  $32,007. 
Rayford  E.  Hutcherson,  Memphis,  $31,761. 
Lonnle  F.  Wldener,  Memphis,  $31,470. 
Clark  Bros..  Lakevlew,  $30,387. 
Jack  Montgomery,  Lakevlew.  $29,118. 
W.  8.  Montgomery,  Clarendon,  $28,871. 
P.  O.  Monzingo,  Memphis,  $28,104. 
J.  Robert  Hanvey.  Jr..  Memphis,  $27,963. 
M.  P.  Smith,  Memphis,  $27,584. 
Joyce  D.  Webster,  Memphis,  $26,248. 
Harold  Burk,  EstelUne,  $26,104. 
Hawkins  &  Lane.  Turkey,  $25,838. 
C.  L.  Benson,  Clarendon,  $25,620. 
Jim  Hutchlns,  Estelline,  $25,642. 
R.  S.  Wansley,  Jr.,  Memphis,  $26,498. 
Robert  R.  Hutcherson,  Memphis,  $26,486. 
J.  T.  MuIUn,  Turkey,  $25,298. 
Joe  K.  Eddlns,  Estelline,  $24,568. 
Jimmy  Roden,  Memphis,  $23,967. 
James  S.  Guest,  Turkey,  $23,733. 
Mel  Roy  Gofer,  Lakevlew,  $23,618. 
James  Moss,  Memphis,  $23,517. 
William  A.  MoUoy,  Lakevlew,  $23,484. 
Bernle  P.  Watson,  Lakevlew,  $22,664. 
Ted  Bruce,  EstelUne,  $22,638. 
Tuhrman  EUerd  &  Son,  Memphis,  $22,199. 
Larry  Lewis,  Lakevlew,  $21,608. 
Frank  Hedrlck,  EstelUne,  $21,629. 
V.  G.  &  Kent  D.  Byars,  Lakevlew,  $20,982. 
Vera  D.  Dickey,  Memphis,  $20,820. 
Ona  O.  Pate,  Memphis,  $20,755. 
Foxhall  Bros..  Memphis,  $20,723. 
S.  D.  Posey  &  Son,  Memphis.  $20,621. 
Jan  Turner,  Turkey,  $20,610. 
Jimmy  Don  MoUoy,  Lakevlew,  $20,042. 
Total  payees  In  county  (43) ,  $1,168,662. 

Hansford  County 
Jack  Hsirt,  Gruver.  $88,127. 
Collier  Bros..  Inc.,  Spearman,  $73,704. 
R.  E.  and  Rue  Sanders,  Spearman,  $66,i33. 
Lynn  &  Jon  Hart,  Gruver,  $62,003. 


C.  H.  Clawson,  Gmver,  $61,803. 
Bin  Logsdon.  Guymon,  $57,974. 
Eva  Holt,  Gruver,  $51,372. 
Don  Hart.  Gruver.  $48,541. 

Gus  O.  BirdweU,  Spearman,  $44,813. 

D.  0.  DlUey  Est.,  Borger.  $42,364. 
WUlard  McCloy.  Morse,  $41,278. 
Lloyd  Buzzard,  Spearman,  $38,202. 
W.  R.  MurreU.  Gmver.  $37,663. 
Donnle  Thoreton,  Gruver,  $35,669. 
Ward  V.  Nolder,  Gruver.  $35,468. 
Hez  M.  Frazier,  Gruver,  $35,006. 
Fletcher  Bros.,  Inc.,  Gruver,  $34,662. 
Roy  Roper.  Gruver,  $34,656. 

Carl  Archer.  Spearman,  $34,344. 

J.  L.  Whltaker,  Gruver,  $33,839. 

Joel  D.  Stavlo,  Gruver,  $33,587. 

Ernest  Wllmeth,  Spearman,  932,014. 

J.  P.  Armee,  Gruver,  931,661. 

Archie  Nelson,  Gruver,  931,330.  .^ 

A.  R.  Bort,  Gruver,  931,290. 

E.  David  Knutson,  Guymon,  928,228. 
Dan  E.  Archer,  Perryton,  928,007. 
Coy  M.  Holt,  Gruver,  927,768. 

Jack  Henson,  Gruver,  $27,719. 

T.  C.  Harvey.  Jr.,  Gruver,  $27,482. 

Taylor  &  Gee,  Spearman,  $27,480. 

John  C.  Hairls,  Gruver.  $27,169. 

Holt  Bros.,  Gruver,  $26,760. 

Glen  O.   HUler,  Spearman.   $26,362. 

C.  A.  McLain,  Spearman.  $26,061. 

M.  D.  McLaughlin.  Spearman.  $26,067. 

L.  H.  Gruver.  Gruver,  $26,026. 

WUliam  P.  D.  Eillng,  Gruver,  $26,511. 

Pittman  and  Sons.,  Inc.,  Morse.  $26389. 

Gerald   C.  Betty,  Perryton.   $24,846. 

George  C.  Lowe,  Gruver,  $24,243. 

Charles  R.  Ball,  Spearman,  $23,877. 

John  C.  Venneman,  Spearman,  $23,876. 

F.  W.  Thomas,  Spearman,  $23,584. 

C.  Ralph  Blodgett,  Spearman.  $23,623. 

Robert  H.  Novak,  Spearman.  $23,248. 

Clarence  Zabel,  Guymon,  $23,237. 

Vance  B.  Morris,  Gruver,  $23,162. 

Robert  V.  Skinner,  Spearman,  $22,190. 

R.  C.  Porter,  Spearman,  $22,172. 

H.  J.  Vernon,  Spearman,  22,036. 

Bill  Glasgow,  Guymon,  $21,899. 

Nick  Holt,  Gmver,  $21320. 

Robert  B.  Jackson,  Guymon,  921,219. 

Logsdon  Farms,  Guymon.  $21,073. 

Willie   Faye   Creamer,    Spearman.   |20,464. 

Bob  Cluck,  Gruver.  $20,368. 

J.  R.  Kelm.  Spearman.  $20,343. 

Total  payees  In  county  (68),  $1,920,486. 
Hardeman  County 

M.  E.  Watson,  Jr.,  Kirkland,  $60,664. 

Robert  Nlppert,  Quanah,  $62,476. 

Roy  Hlnes,  ChUdress.  $41,815. 

First  National  Bank  Trust  C.  O.  Conley, 
Wichita  Falls,  $36,612. 

Edward  L.  Turner,  Quanah,  $35,620. 

Carl  Vestal,  Quanah,  933,663. 

Nuckles  &  Gerald,  Sweetwater,  $33,674. 

Weldon  Tabor,  Kirkland,  930,869. 

W.  L.  WUaon,  Quanah,  926,844. 

W.  R.  Tabor,  Quanah,  $26,070. 

Quentln   Wilson,   Quanah.   926,841. 

Harry  C.  Becknell,  Quanah,  924,649. 

Jack  Hurst,  Quanah,  923,277. 

Archie  W.  Tabor,  Quanah,  922,067. 

Kenneth   McSptadden,   Quanah,   921,963. 

Aron  W.  PhUUpe,  ChlUlcothe,  921,648. 

James  W.  Tabor,  Quanah,  $30,903. 

James   Wiley  Tabor,   Jr.,   Kirkland,   $30,- 
581. 

Total  payees  in  county  (18),  $558,924. 

Hartley  County 
Harold  H.  Hogue.  Dalhart.  $128,097. 
Carl  J.  Kuper,  Dalhart,  $123,047. 
Pramack  Farms,  AmarlUo,  $95,090. 
John  W.  Bookout,  Hartley,  $81323. 
Chain   C.   Inc.,   Amarlllo   Bldg,   Amartllo, 
$59359. 
Frantz  &  Prantz.  Hartley,  $53,121. 
Joe  D.  Keast,  Dalhart,  $40,974. 
Bobby  G.  Green,  Hartley,  $40,587. 
n.   Anchor   Cattle   Co.,   AmarUlo,   $37,048. 
Gary  K.  George,  Perryton,  $37,288. 
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J.  T.  McAdamfi,  Dalhart,  $34,492. 

Leopold    J.    Schmidt.    Sr.,    Dalhart, 
193. 

Howell  L.  McCleskey.  Dalhart,  »33,883. 

Eddie  P.  CSastlebeiry,  Dalhart,  $33,469. 

G.    Bdalcolm    Bryant,   Hartley,   $33,189, 

Doyce   W.   PrankUn,   Houston.  $32,83% 

Harold   W.    Hudkins,    HarUey,   $32,698i 

Wilbur  L.  Bryant,  Hartley.  $32,264. 

Alfred  R.  Pord,  Hartley,  $31,005. 

Leopold    J.    Schmidt,   Jr.,   Dalhart, 
754. 

Howard  E.  Lathem.  Dalhart.  $30,761. 

Verlln  C.  Lasley,  Stratford,  $30,751. 

Verlln  C.  Lasley,  Stratford,  $30,703. 

Hartley  Moore  Farms,  Amar,  $30,033. 

O.  Ivory  Edlln,  Channlng.  $28,962. 

Exum  Ranch,  Dalhart,  $29,907. 

William  R.  Weatherford  Est,  Hartley, 
111. 

James  R.  Reynolds,  Dalhart,  $28,633. 

J.  D.  Hanch  Jr  &  Jack  Clayton,  Harjtley. 
$28,237. 

D.  B.  Thompson,  Hartley,  $26,915. 
Jamee  R.  Wilson.  Dalhart,  $26,857. 
Kenneth    G.    Brown,   Dalhart,   $26,82{ , 
R.    Hudson    Herring,   Dalhart,   $25,373, 
Larry  R.  McCormlck.  Dumas,  $23,903. 
Ralph  M.  Artz,  Dalhart,  $23,114. 
Robert  G.  Shrauner,  Hartley,  $22,815. 
Kermlt  p.  Kasper,  Dalhart,  $22,433. 
RaymonB.  Reynolds,  Jr..  Dalhart,  $22,]  17. 
Hayden  Thompson,  Jr..  Hartley,  $21,57t , 
Wlnford  Jenkins.  Dalhart,  $21,317. 
Robert  A.  Thompson,  Hartley,  $21,290. 
Carl  H.  Kuper,  Etelhart,  $21,147. 
Earllne  Kuper,  Dalhart,  $21,107. 
P.  Lee  HUl,  Dalhart,  $20,696. 
Total  payees  in  county  (43) ,  $1,609,921, 

Haskell  County 
Burson  and  Burson,  Haskell,  $52,278. 
John  L.  Grlndstaff,  Jr.,  Knox  City,  $48,^0. 
Arlos  W.  Weaver,  Haskell,  $42,869. 
Ray  Carter,  Rule,  $42,189. 
William  J.  Goode,  Seymour,  $41,713. 
Johnny  D.  Reld,  O'Brien,  $38,716. 

E.  H.  Tankersley,  Jr.,  O'Brien,  $33,101. 
Amos  D.  May,  RiUe,  $32,326. 
William  O.  ElUs,  O'Brien,  $30,768. 
George  A.  Mulllno,  Rochester,  $30,41). 
Melvln  C.  Josselet,  Welnert,  $29,671. 
Ellis  L.  Tankersley,  O'Brien,  $28,620. 
L.  Weldon  Norman,  Rule,  $27,816. 
Leon  Burson,  Haskell,  $27,760. 
Wlllard  L.  Mulllns,  Haskell,  $27,683. 
WUUe  Z.  Bettls  Est..  Stamford,  $27,660. 
Jalea  R.  Glover,  Rochester,  $27,102. 
Thomas  J.  Bevel,  Rochester,  $27,055. 
WUUam  M.  Reld,  Rochester,  $25,936. 
Joel  Bevel,  Rochester,  $25,084. 
Sudle  Mae  Ballard,  Rochester,  $24,640. 
Vernon  P.  TerreU,  Haskell,  $24,499. 
Robert  G.  Walton,  Haakell,  $23,823. 
Albert  R.  Hannsz,  HaskeU,  $23,764. 
Robert  W.  Herren,  Haskell,  $23,601. 
Kenneth  Lane,  Haskell.  $22,774. 
Howard  Wayne  Overby,  Stamford,  $23,'  80. 
Virgil  B.  Sonnamaker,  Haskell,  $22.S0<I. 
AuvU  R.  Eaton,  Rule,  $22,491. 
Wallace  L.  Dudenslng,  Sagerton,  $22,26t. 
W.  H.  Patterson.  Rochester,  $22,145. 
Boy  D.  Wiseman,  Haskell,  $21,715. 
Jack  H.  Neathery,  Rochester,  $21390. 
Ray  and  Tony  McWhorter,  Rocheet«r, 

864. 

Pace  Bros.,  Haskell,  $21,076. 

Floyd  D.  Emerson,  O'Brien,  $21,001, 

Melvln  R.  HUl,  Haskell,  $20,764. 

John  and  Truman  Therwhanger,  Hafkell, 
$20,718. 

Charles  M.  Conner,  Haskell,  $20,167, 

O.  D.  Pool,  Jr.,  Rochester,  $20,147. 

Total  payees  In  county  (46) .  «l,lia,4V] 
Hidalgo  County 

Engelman  Farms,  Elsa,  $195317. 

Krenmueller  Farms,  San  Juan,  $160,08|. 

C.  B.  Shields,  Jr.,  Bdcouch,  $136,406. 

Geo.  T.  Helle.  Mission,  $133,323. 

Sam  Sparks.  Santa  Rosa,  $116303. 


«r.  Wl.- 


Rlo  Farms,  Inc.,  Edcouch,  $114,669. 

Ben  Estes  Bearden,  SanU  Rosa,  $110,370. 

J.  W.  Wallace  Sc  Sons,  Edlnburg.  $94,131. 

Bell  Bros.,  La  VUla,  $84,693. 

Knapp  Farms,  Weslaco,  $82,796. 

Prank  Schuster,  San  Juan,  $80,204. 

La  Strawberry  &  Veg.  Dirt.  Co.,  MoAllen, 
$80,015. 

J.  B.  Hardwlcke  Co.,  Ptn.,  McAllen,  $76,996. 

Robert  Gandy,  Edlnburg,  $75,743. 

Holcomb  &  Black,  Weslaco,  $72,448. 

Byron  Campbell  Est.,  RaymondvUl*.  I?!,- 
371. 

Edgar  R.  Smith,  Weslaco,  $70,807. 

Valley  Acres,  Santa  Rosa,  $68,268. 

Carl  Schuster,  San  Juan,  $68,234. 

Fuller  Farms,  Weslaco,  $67,172. 

BUI  Burns,  McAllen,  $65,892. 

Las  Palmas^rms,  Weslaco,  $64333. 

J.  R.  Stump,  Elsa,  $64,249. 

Shary  Farms,  Inc.,  Mission,  $63,413. 

C.  C.  &  Jack  Harbison,  Mercedes,  $62361. 

Bradford  &  Eoff  Ptns,  Weslaco,  $59,569. 

J.  R.  Russell,  Welasco,  $56367. 

Beckwlth  Farms,  Progreso,  $55,968. 

Anthony  Keller,  Edlnburg,  $63,886. 

M.  D.  &  N.  J.  Moore,  Jr.,  Weslaco,  $53346. 

J.  B.  PoUock,  HargUl,  $61,381. 

Jerry  Block,  Mission,  $50,137. 

N.  H.  Kltayama,  Donna,  $49,535. 

George  V.  Harren,  Weslaco,  $46333. 

James  Dyer,  Weslaco,  $45,599. 

Evergreen  Farms,  Inc.,  Edcouch,  $46,466. 

Bryan  Hanks,  Edlnburg,  $44,672. 

Paul  D.  Moore,  Jr.,  McAllen,  $44,640. 

Edith  Tyner,  Donna,  $43,897. 

Everett  Bell,  Mission,  $40,804. 

American  Farm.  Inc.,  Donna,  $40,800. 

J.  R.  Wade  Farms,  Inc.,  La  VUla,  $40313. 

Marvin  A.  Schwarz,  Mercedes,  $39,835. 

Lloyd  Schwarz,  Mercedes.  $39,803. 

Griffin  &  Brand,  McAllen,  $37,602. 

W.  A.  Doom,  Jr.,  La  VUla,  $37,473. 

TurbervUle  Farms,  Elsa.  $36,476. 

E.  L.  Tyner,  Donna,  $36,423. 

Ostrowskl  &  Son,  Santa  Rosa,  $36,066. 

E.  J.  Blake.  Mercedes,  $34,798. 

M.  F.  Frost,  McAllen,  $34,784. 

Holmes  Farms,  Inc.,  Edlnburg.  $34,643. 

Boyce  Farms,  Inc.,  Donna,  $34,269. 

Mervln  Headley,  McAllen,  $33,673. 

Barr  Ewlng,  Mercedes.  $33,486. 

Fred  P.  Hall,  Weslaco,  $33300. 

Verner  Gustafson,  Lyford,  $32,602. 

R.  O.  Wade  Farms,  Inc.,  Edcouch,  $32,601. 

L.  J.  Krska,  Edlnburg,  $32  508. 

Wyatt  &  Ware,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  $32,363. 

H.  M.  Pitts,  Weslaco,  $32338. 

Wm.  T.  Dudley,  Elsa,  $32,148. 

Woody  Cellum,  Elsa,  $31,757. 

Kirk  Schwarz,  Mercedes,  $31,717. 

Jack  &  Roy  W.  Barnes,  Pharr.  $30,993. 

T.  E.  Bottom,  Donna,  $30,825. 

Jack  Drawe,  Mercedes,  $30,705. 

J.  S.  &  Qulnn  McManus,  Weslaco.  $30,066. 

Ray  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Mercedes  $29,193. 

Eugene  Houts,  Edlnburg,  $28,919. 

Utah  Dlckerson.  Weslaco.  $28,836. 

L.  H.  Freeman,  Elsa,  $28,828. 

Mltsuru  Sakal.  McAUen,  $28,738. 

Greg  Plnkston,  Elsa,  $28,671. 

Don  Bentsen,  Edlnburg,  $27,964. 

Marlallce  &  Allan  Shivers,  Mission,  $27,777. 

Mid  Valley  Farms,  Alamo,  $27,615. 

Dudley  Farms,  Mercedes,  $27,454. 

Clifford  Bros.,  Mercedes,  $26,827. 

M.  A.  Drewry,  Edlnburg,  $26,594. 

Ned  Westmoland,  McAllen,  $26,298. 

Mike  &  Joe  Chapa,  Linn,  $25,748. 

C.  E.  Duncan  Farms  No.  2,  Edlnbxirg, 
$25,691. 

R.  C.  Jones,  Mercedes,  $25,460. 

D.  J.  Schwarz,  Mercedes,  $25374. 
Relampago  Inc.,  Mercedes,  $25,146. 
L.  F.  Nlttler,  Edcouch.  $24,699. 

C.  W.  HaU,  Weslaco,  $24,614. 
WUburn  Malm,  Lyford,  $24,596. 
Tommy  Richards,  HargUl,  $24,357. 
Anna  Mae  Kelly,  Pharr,  $24,183. 
B.  W.  Carlson,  Edcouch,  $24,057. 


Edward  WlUls,  RaymondvUle,  $23,545. 
T.  R.  Morin,  Alamo,  $23349. 
Bobby  McDanlel,  Weslaco,  $22,872. 
Mayfalr  Minerals  Inc.,  McAllen,  $22,796. 
Juan  G.  VUlanueva,  Edlnburg,  $22,698. 
M.  E.  Longwell,  Edlnburg,  $22,685. 
Kenneth  Hood,  Weslaco,  $22,675. 
Juan  P.  Moron,  Edcouch,  $22,591. 
W.  H.  Drawe,  Mercedes,  $22,564. 
Dan  Logan,  Mercedes,  $22338. 
Theser  Bros.,  McAllen,  $22331. 
Lewis  Fry,  Elsa,  $22,102. 
Elliott  &  Nattlnger,  Edcouch,  $21,996. 
Dallas  N.  Stltes,  Edcouch,  $21335. 
M.  S.  Miller,  Weslaco,  $21,751. 
Denuls  S.  Jarzombek,  Mission,  $21,395. 
£.  D.  Houts,  Edcouch,  $21,315. 
Jones  Bros.  Farms,  Donna,  $21,029, 
Arthur  E.  Schwarz,  Mercedes,  $21,002. 
Ardean  McDanlel,  Weslaco,  $20,839. 
Stanley  J.  Jarzombek,  Mission,  $20,798. 
David  Hoelscher,  HargUl,  $20,682. 
J.  E.  MltcheU  &  Sons,  Weelaco,  $20,437. 
Burton  C.  Hester,  HarglU,  $20379. 
Glenn  B.  Hester.  HarglU,  $20334. 
Pete  Sakai,  Hidalgo,  $20,201. 
Gene  Moore,  Edlnburg,  $20,107. 
TotaJ  payees  in  county  (119),  $5,198324. 

HUl  County 

Daniel  Pustejovsky,  Hlllsboro,  $44,260. 

EUlson  Bros.,  Itasca,  $38,358. 

Gerlk  Bros.  Ptrns.,  AquJUa,  $35,550. 

G.  Ray  Sawyer,  HlUsboro,  $33,262. 

Seth  Orr,  Hlllsboro,  $32,583. 

CecU  &  Delmer  SulUns  Ptnrs.,  Hlllsboro, 
$28,661. 

Julian  B.  Mafitin,  Grandvlew,  $26,095. 

Wallace  Lavender,  Brandon,  $24,061. 

Dennis  Brunton,  Penelope,  $22,751. 

Claud  D.  Watson,  Penelope,  $22,654. 

Glrault  and  Son,  Hlllsboro,  $20,429. 

Henry  D.  Thuem,  Itasca,  $20,091. 

Total  payees  In  county  (12) ,  $348,646. 
Hockley  County 

White  Face  Farms  Inc.,  Levelland,  $98,438. 

Marvn  E.  Green,  Levelland,  $78,402. 

Neal  CasweU,  Anton,  $76,924. 

W.  N.  HaUlburton,  LeveUand,  $72326. 

L.  E.  MltcheU,  Levelland,  $69,839. 

J.  Walter  Hobgood,  Anton,  $68,628. 

Lockett  Seed  Co.  RopeevlUe,  $61,761. 

Joe  W.  Cook,  Jr.,  RopesvlUe,  $59,405. 

WUUam  M.  Cain,  RopeevlUe,  $54,203. 

Gordon  McMUlan,  Levelland,  $64,148. 

BUly  Ray  Mclnroe,  LeveUand,  $52,663. 

Fred  G.  Owens,  LeveUand,  $51,287. 

Marjorle  Post,  LeveUand,  $50,206. 

H.  Joe  Schwartz,  RopesvlUe,  $47,806. 

Don  Brazil,  Anton,  $47,576. 

James  T.  Rackler,  Levelland,  $44,617. 

Aubrey  L.  Lockett,  Vernon,  $43,272. 

Erlan  D.  Gresham,  LeveUand,  $42,630. 

Harry  L.  Fitzgerald.  LeveUand,  $42,361. 

Troy  M.  Overman,  Lubbock,  $42,209. 

William  E.  Carr,  Jr.,  Levelland,  $40,690. 

Chester  Borders,  Levelland,  $40,433. 

Elbert  C.  White,  Jr.,  Whlteface,  $39,463. 

Howard  Venable,  Levelland,  $38,863. 

Elwood  Patterson,  Levelland,  $38,681. 

Walter  S.  Carter,  LeveUand,  $38,430. 

James  Buford  Chambers,  RopeevUle,  $87,- 
946. 

Loyd  Hood,  LeveUand,  $37,893. 

Sp«ide  Ranch,  Inc.,  Lubbock,  $37,063. 

WllUam  Clements,  Levelland,  $36,918. 

W.  L,  Harris,  LeveUand,  $36,836. 

BUly  Am  wine,  LeveUand,  $36,691. 

Douglas  KaulTman,  Levelland,  $36,384. 

Carl  E.  Ratllff,  Lubbock,  $36,136. 

Earl  D.  Lewis,  Levelland,  $35,663. 

Jack  Sherrod,  Levelland,  $35320. 

Melvln  L.   Hale,  Levelland,  $36,225. 

Acuff  Farms,  RopeavUle,  $34,677. 
MaUet  Ranch,  Lubbock,  $34,601. 
Cecil  B.  Helms,  Levelland,  $34,330. 
Jim  J.  Hobgood,  Anton,  $34,263. 
Oheeley  G.  Hobgood,  RopesvlUe,  $33,677. 
E.  W.  Sanford.  Est.,  Lubbock,  $33,606. 
Louie  Ray  Carter,  LeveUand,  $33341. 
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Palmer  &  DoweU,  LeveUand,  $33,247. 
Oatbarlne  C.  Whlttenburg,  LeveUand,  $33,- 

10. 

J.  E.  Wisdom,  LeveUand,  $33,026. 
WUUam  J  BrazU,  Anton,  $32,698. 
Don  Reding,  Whltharral,  $32312. 
George  Wade,  Jr.,  Uttlefleld,  $32,394. 
BUI  Graf,  Levelland,  $31,884. 
H.  E.  Mowry,  LeveUand,  $30,810. 
Cecil  C.  Cookston,  Levelland,  $30,724. 
Sam  Hoover,  LeveUand,  $30,703. 
Slaughter  Farms,  Ft.  Worth,  $30381. 
Harold  R.  Phillips,  Sundown,  $30,060. 
H.  T.  Chrenshaw,  Levelland,  $30,004. 
Richard  Lawson,  Levelland,  $39,926. 
Martin  Lawson,  Levelland,  $29,706. 
Robert  &  Jeff  Kauffman,  LeveUand,  $39311. 
Selmer  H.  Schoenrock,  Levelland,  $29,311. 
Ralph  F.  Wade,  LitUefleld,  $29,140. 
Donald  Ray  Greshtun,  Levelland,  $38,978. 
J.  T.  Stout,  Lubbock,  $28,874. 
J.  J.  Rlster,  Levelland,  $28,802. 
George  R.  Martin,  Whlteface,  $38,707. 
Joe  Bowman,  Levelland,  $28,687. 
Talmage  C.  Ivey,  LeveUand,  $28338. 
Larry  R.  Chaney,  RopesvlUe,  $28,327. 
Donal  HamlU,  Levelland,  $28,068. 
Rayford  Bynum,  San  Angelo,  28,063, 
Jerry  Blffle,  Anton,  $27,930. 
Kenneth  Spradley,  Anton,  $37,831. 
Pat  A.  Dunavant.  RopesvlUe,  $27,390. 
Paul  W.  Christian,  Levelland,  $27,371. 
Ben  M.  McWhorter,  Lubbock,  $27,291. 
Roy  N.  Whltteuburg,  Levelland,  $27363. 
Bobble  F.  Veretto,  Levelland,  $27,137. 
Albert  M.  Storey,  Sundown,  $26391. 
Roger  K.  White,  Levelland,  $26373. 
Jack  McMUlan,  Levelland,  $26,886. 
W.  Bryan  DaiUel,  LeveUand,  $26,883. 
Ronnie  M.  Brown,  LeveUand,  $36,681. 
Ford  A.  Carter,  Levelland,  $26,664, 
J.  T.  HaU,  Jr.,  Levelland,  $26,646. 
Dale  Newsom,  Lubbock,  $26,631. 
S.  J.  Clevenger,  Anton,  $36,631. 
Owens  Farms,  Inc.,  Levelland,  $26,601. 
Preston  L.  Lyda,  Anton,  $26,413. 
M.  G.  Moore,  Anton,  $26383. 
Billy  Thetford,  Anton,  $26,333. 
Donald  E.  CaddeU,  LeveUand,  $36,037. 
Carl  &  Everette  Butler,  Anton,  $26,000. 
R.  E.  BulUn,  Levelland,  $25,608. 
Robert  E.  Avery,  LeveUand,  $26,606. 
Ronnie  Ayers,  Wolfforth,  $26,600. 
Jack  BaUow,  Levelland,  $25,459. 
M.  W.  Hart,  Levelland.  $25,403. 
J.  C.  Pointer,  RopesvlUe,  $25317. 
E.  B.  Burelsmlth,  Levelland,  $25,164. 
Leila  Mathen,  Levelland,  $25,098. 
Kenneth  Montgomery,  Levelland,  $26,098. 
H.  J.  Stelnfath,  Levelland,  $24,951. 
Harley  Stanley,  Levelland,  $24,918. 
Gordon  Martin,  LeveUand,  $24,833. 
L.  C.  Vance,  Lubbock,  $24,774. 
Wayne  McLarty,  Anton,  $24,578. 
HoUU  F.  Borland,  LeveUand,  $24,466. 
Clarence  J.  Jordan,  Brownfleld.  $24,304. 
Flora  HamlU  Crenshaw,  Levelland,  $33337. 
Hugh  P.  Baggett,  LeveUand,  $23,837. 
Earl  D.  Patterson,  LeveUand,  $23,758. 
Jack  Ayers,  LeveUand,  $23,434. 
W.  J.  Shockley,  RopesvlUe,  $23,429. 
Ed  O.  Johnson,  Uttlefleld,  $23,261. 
Henry  J.  Schmldly,  Levelland.  $23,318. 
Hugh  Davis.  LeveUand,  $23,157. 
George  W.  Sosebee,  RopesvlUe,  $33,043. 
WUUe  J.  Ivey,  LeveUand,  $23,031. 
B.  D.  Whitley,  Lubbock,  $22,911. 
James  P.  MltcheU,  Lubbock.  $22,906. 
Calvin  W.  Neal,  Shallowater,  $22,831. 
R.  R.  Hutcheson,  Lubbock.  $22,792. 
B.  J.  Hutcheson,  WcdlTorth,  $33,7*1. 
R.  M.  Marrow,  Levelland,  $22,728. 
Buck  Gossett,  Anton,  $22,641. 
Frank  Karvae,  Jr.,  Shallowater,  $22,535. 
Ray  J.  Gerlk,  Pep,  $22374. 
D.  Gordon  Cobb,  Seminole,  $22,330. 
Danny  Grant,  LeveUand,  $22,276. 
Chester  P.  Arnwlne,  RopesvlUe,  $22366. 
L.  L.  Overman,  Whltharral,  $22,249. 
Raymond  Gunn,  Levelland,  $22,041. 


L.  L.  Alderson,  Shallowater,  $33,031. 
Joab  Alexander,  Levelland,  $21,946. 
Sari  D.  Waldrop,  Levelland,  $21397. 
T.  J.  Redman,  Jr.,  RopesvlUe,  $21,820. 
IiBon  H.  lAWson,  Lev^land,  $21,746. 
C.  A.  Jackson,  Lubbock,  $21,696. 
Lawrence  F.  Schoenrock,  Levelland,  $31,- 
680. 
Robert  J.  PhlUlps.  LeveUand,  $21,671. 
Glenn  Thrash,  LeveUand,  $21,681. 
Joe  B.  Pate,  Jr.,  Lubbock,  $21,681. 
CarroU  E.  Bradshaw,  RopesvlUe,  $31,461. 
Monte  W.  Cookston,  Levelland,  $21,417. 
Johnnie  Keen.  Levelland,  $21,408. 
Weldon  E.  Butler,  Levelland,  $21,366. 
Ray  Anderson,  LeveUand,  $21317. 
R.  W.  Woodruff.  Shallowater,  $21,373. 
Raymond  H.  Belew,  Levelland,  $21313. 
BUly  F.  MltcheU,  Shallowater,  $21,131. 
Buddy  L.  MUler,   Llttlefleld,   $21,066. 
Ernest  T.  Price,  Smyer,  $20,955. 
Roy  Johnson,  Iievelland,  $20,920. 
Van  E.  Alderson,  Lubbock,  $20,919. 
BUly  R.  Carter,  Levelland,  $20,437. 
Eugene  Lewis,  RopesvUle,  $29,392. 
James  O.  Marrow,  Jr.,  Levelland,  $20,837. 
George  T.  Forbus,  Levelland,  $20391. 
Bruce  Scogglns,  Levelland,  $20,269. 
Oliver  C.  Heard,  LeveUand,  $20,211. 
James  M.  Collins,  RopesvUle,  $30307. 
Everette  Simpson,  Levelland,  $30,187. 
Jerry  W.  Myatt,  Levelland,  $20,173. 
Thomas  B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Levelland,  $30,188. 
Bobby  D.  Jackson,  LeveUand,  $20,060. 
Total  payees  In  county  (166),  $6,087309. 
Houston  County 

John  R.  Rials,  Crockett,  $49,694. 
L.  Potter,  Lafayette,  $42,473. 
T.  J.  Maples,  Crockett,  $36,718. 
C.  H.  Arnold,  Crockett,  $32,679. 
Wade  Mlnter,  Sr.,  Crockett,  $30,231. 
C.  A.  SneU,  Crockett,  $28,439. 
J.  &  B.  Farm,  Crockett,  $28,166. 
Wade  Mlnter,  Jr.,  Crockett,  $24,674. 
Charles  A.  SneU,  Crockett,  $23,967. 
Rlchburg  Boys,  Orapeland,  $23,116. 
Mustang  Prairie  Ranch,  Crockett,  $23,966. 
J.  E.  Dawson,  Crockett,  $20,881. 
George  Murray,  Grapeland,  $20,664.    ' 
Homer  Jones,  Orapeland,  $20,093. 
Total  payees  in  county  (14) ,  $403,651. 

Howard  County 
O.  C.  Broughton,  Jr.,  Big  Spring,  $68,103. 
Edgar  PhUUpa,  Big  Spring,  $56,130. 
Paul  Adams,  Ackerly,  $50,158. 
James  C.  Barr,  Coahoma,  $48,254. 
Robert  V.  Fryar,  Big  Spring,  $47,796. 
Robert  E,  Beall,  Knott,  $41,570. 
Delbert  Stanley,  Big  Spring,  $41,526. 
H.  L.  Adams,  Big  Spring,  $39,769. 
Jerry  Iden,  Ackerly,  $39,681. 
J.  W.  Shlve,  Coahoma,  $34,604. 
8.  M.  Haney,  Big  Spring,  $34,506. 
Horace  E.  Tubb,  Big  Spring,  $34,436. 
Jack  E.  Hopper,  Big  Spring,  $33,087. 
Shirley  W.  Fryar,  Knott,  $32,182. 
J.  W.  Fryar,  Big  Spring,  $32,107. 
Harvey  Fryar,  Big  Spring,  $30,606. 
Rodney  &  SteUa  Brooks,  Coahoma,  $30,349. 
Elbert  Long,  Big  Spring,  $29,112. 
Landon  Burchell.  Big  Spring,  $28,969. 
Verl  Shaw,  Knott,  $28,593. 
OUver  Nichols,  Big  Spring,  $27,846. 
David  Barr,  Coahoma,  $26,906. 
Johnny  R.  Stanley,  Big  Spring.  $26,867. 
Donald  Lay,  Coahoma,  $25,999. 
Robert  Nichols,  Knott,  $24,464. 
Lawrence  G.  Adklns,  Big  Spring,  $33,718. 
Melvln  Glbbs,  Knott,  $23,630. 
W.  D.  Coates,  Coahoma,  $23,604. 
Aubrey  Lankford,  Big  Spring,  $23,166. 
Leslie  R.  Walker,  Big  Spring,  $23,064. 
William  C.  Fryar,  Big  Spring,  $23,037. 
Blgony  Farms,  Big  Spring,  $23,014. 
Roy  PhlUlps,  Big  Spring,  $23,004. 
Robert  E.  Haney,  Big  Spring,  $22,483. 
NeU  D.  Spencer,  Big  Spring,  $21,444. 
Leon  Bodlne,  Ackerly,  $20,084. 
Joe  Mac  Gasklns,  Knott,  $20,960. 


Robert  C.  Wegner.  Jr.,  Big  Spring,  $20,009. 
Morris  Patterson,  Big  Spring,  $20,877. 
Melvln  Smith,  Ackerly,  $20,767. 
Alvln  Walker,  Big  Spring.  $20,196. 
NeU  Fryar,  Big  Spring,  $20,153. 
E.  W.  Lcnuut,  Big  Spring,  $20,010. 
Total  payees  in  county  (43) ,  $1398,624. 

Hudspeth  County 

C.  L.  Ranch,  Dell  City,  $133,672. 

Grady  E.  MUler,  Jr.,  Port  Hancock,  $56348. 

B.  E.  Walker,  Fort  Hancock,  $54,396, 
A.  B.  MUler,  Fabens,  $54,024. 

C.  L.  Machinery,  DeU  City,  $31,697. 
Dell  View  Farms,  El  Paso,  $28,753. 
John  SeguUa,  El  Paso,  $24,931. 

O.  A.  Thorp,  DeU  City,  $23346. 
Condido  Holguln,  DeU  City,  $22,629. 
Total  payees  In  county  (9) ,  $439,494. 

Hunt  County 
WUUam  H.  Myre,  GreenvUle,  $40,385. 
Marion  F.  Dodson,  FarmersvUle,  $35,348. 
Harold  W.  Burt,  Commerce.  $29391. 
Maurice  M.  Clack,  Caddo  MlUs,  $26317. 

E.  W.  Settle,  Ctilna,  $23320. 
J.  D.  Pearce,  Celeste,  $21,941. 
Guy  W.  Ray,  GreenvUle,  $21,854. 
Total  payees  In  county  (7) ,  $198366. 

Hutchinson  County 
Claude  Hlgley,  Dumas,  $63,067. 
McCloy  Brothers,  Morse,  $58,992, 
Henderson  &  Peu-ks,  Morse,  $47,581. 
Coble  Cattle  Corp.,  AmarlUo,  $38,480. 
Jack  Johnson,  Jr.,  Morse,  $36,343. 
Raymond  Jarvls,  Stinnett,  $33,067. 
R.  E.  Womble,  Stinnett,  $31,482. 
Charles  Johnson,  Morse,  $31,427. 
Thomas  M.  Jones,  Sunray,  $29333. 
Henry  Reld,  Morse,  $29,136. 
Ira  A.  Harbour,  Stinnett,  $28301. 
C.  W.  Kirk  &  T.  Reger,  Spearman,  $27,719. 
Noble  Watson,  Stinnett,  $26,903. 
R.  C.  and  Jerry  Womble,  Morse,  $25,000 
Floyd  A.  HuU,  Spearman,  $23,661. 
O.  O.  Smith,  Stinnett,  $22,501. 
O.  C.  Holt,  Spearman,  $22311. 
Fred  Holt.  Spearman,  $21,089. 
John  W.  Bergner,  Stinnett,  $30,588. 

F.  B.  Early,  Stinnett,  $20,471. 

Total  payees  in  county  (20),  $634,631. 

Jackson  County 
Albert  C.  Randall,  Edna,  $31,410. 
J.  T.  Hardin,  Austwell,  $27,290. 
W.  H.  Webernlck,  Edna,  $23,365. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3),  $82,066. 

Jeff  Davis  County 
Olen  Lane,  Van  Horn,  $26,463. 

Jim   Wells   County 
Leon  Eschberger,   Alice,   $40,791. 
Don  Boggan,  Alice,  $38,604. 
R.  W.  Miller,  Mathls,  $37324. 
J.  M.  DeUlnger,  Jr.,  Alice,  $35383. 
C.  A.  Lowman,  Bishop,  $31,973. 
H.  H.  Presnall,  AUce,  $26,672. 
HeUman  Brothers,  Robstown,  $30,669. 
Frank  J.  Hoelscher,  Alice,  $20,412. 
Total  payees  In  county  (8),  $261,618. 
Johnson  County 

J.  C.  Dobbs,  Grandvlew,  $32,791. 
Jack  Davis,   Waxahachle,  $27,012. 
James  E.  Kemp,  Dallas,  $23,620. 
Kermlt  Basham,  Venus,  $21,310. 
Total  payees  in  county,  (4) .  $104,633. 

Jones  County 
Hennan  A.  Propst,  Anson.  $118,407. 
Hoke  Propst,  Anson,  $90327. 
W.  C.  Matchett,  HamUn,  $62,847. 
Chas.  M.  Herndon,  Hawley.  $51341. 
Eddie  Jay,  HamUn,  $49395. 
BUI,  Prltchard,  Stamford,  $47317. 
Vernon,  X/Ovvom,  Stamford,  $39,887. 
WlUle  L.  Byrd,  Avoca,  $35,569. 
Thomas  G.  Nix,  Anson,  $35,539. 
HoUls  W.  Madden,  Hamlin,  $35321. 
Oran  Brlgham,  Stamford,  $33,019. 
Herman  T.  Steel,  Anson,  $33,890. 
H.  L.  Pord,  HamUn,  $32,476. 
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Clinton  C.  Moss,  Anson,  •32.442. 
Elbert  D.  Apperson,  Stamford,  tSO.TOT. 
Weldon  F.  Walker,  Stamford,  •30,337. 
James  D.  Loworn,  Stamford,  JSCOIT. 
F.  A.  Lollar,  Anson,  •29,506. 
Herman  B.  Propst,  Anson,  •29.328. 
Eva  T.  Amerson.  Hamlin,  •28,882. 
C.  O.  Richards,  Stamford,  •28,615. 
Joe  O.  Murff,  Hamlin,  •27,157. 
Stenholm  Farms,  Stamford,  •26,301. 

B.  J.  Wilson,  Hamlin,  •26,118. 
Frank  Vasek,  Stamford,  $25,208. 
John  E.  Scarborough,  Hamlin,  925,076. 
Pled  Piper  Farms,  Hamlin,  824,417. 
Schoonmaker >!«$.,  Stamford,  (24,268. 
Raymond  S<:Ifres.  Hamlin,  923376. 
Oliver  H.  Smith,  Stataford,  •23,107. 
Billy  H.  Debusk,  Stamford,  •22,693. 
Ira  Treadwell,  Stamford.  ^22.460. 
Clifford  P.  Thorn,  Anson,  •21,933. 
Johnny  Hansen,  Avoca,  •21,828. 
K.  A.  Ooza,  Jr.,  Anson,  $21,623. 
Sam  Baize.  Stamford.  ^21.010. 
Lowell  L.  White,  Stamford,  ^20,977. 
John  A.  Games,  Anson,  •20.893. 
J.  H.  Fry.  Anson,  •20,811. 
J.  C.  Moss.  Anson.  •20,722. 
H.  H.  McLeod,  Trent,  ^20,344. 
Haterius  Bros.,  Avoca,  •20,295. 
Melvln  Rosenqulst,  Avoca.  620,057. 
Total  payees  In  county  (43) ,  •1,404,647. 

Karnes  County 
Biunell  B.  Tips,  Kenedy,  •24352. 
Kaufman  County 

Monty  Clayton,  Crandall,  •43,839. 
J.  L.  Helm,  Forney,  •37,456. 
Jerry  R.  Maloney,  Terrell,  •34,767. 
Donald  W.  Qronewald,  Kaufman,  •29,181, 
Robert  J.  Wortbam,  Forney.  •28,340. 
Jack  aienn,  Terrell.  •33,061. 
Trinity  Valley  Ranch,  Rosser,  J22,737. 
Star  Brand  Cattle  Co.,  Kaufman.  •22,079. 
O.  J.  Ledbetter,  Jr.,  Forney,  •21,043. 
Total  payees  In  county  (9) ,  •262,493. 

Kent  County 
Garth  Gregory,  Olrard,  •25,898. 
Ranee  Gregory,  Olrard,  •20,417. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2) ,  •46,315. 

Kerr  County 
Y.  O.  Ranch,  Mountain  Home,  •37,009. 
King  County 

C.  M.  Soesaman,  Paducah,  •38,828. 
Raymond  King,  Paducah,  •28.120. 
J.  P.  RatUff,  Jr.,  Paducah.  »27,581. 
T.  C.  Havlna,  Paducah,  •27,388. 
Ruth  Starr  Blake  Trust,  Marshall,  •26,7^8. 
Roy  B.  Keith,  Paducah,  •24,258. 
Sam  Fulton,  Paducah,  ^22,973. 
Pitchfork  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  Quthrle.  $3$ ,• 

103. 

Larry  O.  Keith,  Paducah,  ^20,475. 

Total  payees  in  county  (9) ,  •238,482. 
Kinney  County 

Silver   Lake   Ranches   Co.,   Inc.,  Del  B|o. 
•27.227. 

Clay  Hunt,  BrsckettvlUe,  •26,342. 

W.  L.  Moody  IV,  Galveston,  •21,191. 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  •74,760. 

Kleberg  County 
Huff  Broe.,  Riviera,  •30,217. 
Brodnax  &  Brodnaz.  KlngsvlUe,  •20.835. 
Ernest  D.  Wemecke,  KlngsvlUe,  •20,814 
Johnie  F.   Schonefeld,  KlngsvlUe,   ^20,3^9. 
Total  payees  in  county  (4),  •92,205. 

Knox  County 
Eugene  L.  Thompson,  Munday,  •46,010. 
Floyd  L.  Reed,  Munday,  •41,613. 
Vernal  Zelssel,  Munday,  •35M3. 
B.  M.  Parmer,  Knox  City,  •34,005. 
James  Albus,  Knox  City,  •33,111. 
Marvin  Zelssel,  Munday,  •32,824. 
J.  G.  Hawkins,  Knox  City,  •32,742. 
Sam  E.  Clonts,  Knox  City,  928.692. 
George  L.  Floyd,  Munday,  •28,560. 
Lonnle  D.  Offutt,  Munday,  •27,754. 
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Billy  Mitchell,  Munday,  •27,475. 

J.  C.  Elliott,  Munday,  •26,837. 

Philip  F.  Homer,  Munday,  •26,228. 

John  Michels,  Munday,  •26,256. 

Herbert  BelUnghausen,  Knox  City,  •24,633. 

Chalmer  E.  Hobert,  Munday,  •24,333. 

Donald  Johnson,  Knox  City,  •23,139. 

Garon  Tldwell.  Munday,  •22,658. 

Tommy  Richardson,  Knox  City,  •22,265. 

B.  M.  Brown,  Munday,  $22,215. 
Gerald  A.  Brown,  Munday,  •22,215. 
James  N.  Smith,  Munday,  •22,083. 
Wilfred    BelUnghausen,    Munday,   •21,92& 
Charles  Reese,  Knox  City,  •21,225. 

Boyd  Meers,  Goree,  «20,723. 

Total  payees  In  coimty  (25).  •694,340. 

Lamar  County 
Mashburn  Farms,  Inc.,  Paris,  •83,598. 
Hicks  Graves,  Petty.  •73,170. 
H.  L.  Schlottman,  Paris,  •35,042, 
Creed  Bros.  Ptrs.,  Roxton,  •27,453. 
Johnie  W.  Musgrove,  Cunningham,  $26,837. 
John  L.  Coplln,  Paris,  •24,736. 
R.  G.  McClung  Ctn.  Co.,  Inc.  Dallas,  $24,735. 
O.   J.   &   Ross   Rutherford   Ptrs..   Roxton. 
•24,089. 
J.  B.  Jackson,  Petty,  •21,624. 
Ben  Laird,  Kllgore.  •21,286. 
Thomas  A.  Roach,  Paris,  •21,078. 

C.  A.  Jones,  Roxton,  ^2 1,020. 

Total  payees  in  county  (12) ,  •403,654. 

Lamb  County 
Halsell  Cattle  Co.,  Kansas  City,  •182,887. 
Busby  Farms,  Olton,  •113,867. 
Lonnle  R.  Smith,  Olton,  •94,648. 
J.  D.  Smith,  Llttlefleld,  •80,186. 
Billy  W.  Clayton,  Sprlnglake,  •70,609. 
J.  B./Jearl  James,  Olton,  •69,183. 
J.  A.  Stubblefleld,  Anton,  •64,993. 
L.  C.  Hewitt,  Uttlefleld,  •64,013. 
Leo  V.  Smith,  Olton,  •59,403. 
Stephen  Smith,  Olton,  •58,910. 
L.  J.  Welch,  Muleshoe,  •57,582. 
Parish  Farms,  Sprlnglake,  •64,332. 
Royce  Collins,  Olto,  •53,854. 
Gene  Templeton,  Earth,  •62,367. 
T.  A.  King,  Jr..  Sudan,  •51,371. 
Barry  Armes,  Llttlefleld,  •50,233. 
John  Bridges,  Earth,  $50,223. 
H.  M.  Gable,  Muleshoe,  $49,948. 
W.  C.  Stout,  Muleshoe,  $46,567. 

D.  R.  Hopkins.  Anton,  $46,088. 
Fred  Welch,  Muleshoe,  $45,889. 
Barton  Bros.,  Earth,  •46,661. 
Gordon  B.  Timms,  Anton,  •45,393. 
Wesley  Neinast,  Llttlefleld,  •46,275. 
Reglnal  Stephens,  Anton,  •44,910. 

D.  W.  Bawoom,  Llttlefleld,  •41,777. 
M.  P.  Thedford,  Llttlefleld,  941,625. 
tr.  L.  Gunter,  Olton,  •41,463. 
Royce  McFadden,  Olton,  •41,133. 
Kenneth  Hlnson,  Sprlnglake,  •40,790. 
F.  M.  Smith,  Sudan,  •40,127. 
Charles  W.  Wiseman,  Sudan,  $40,073. 
Joe  F.  Miller,  Sprlnglake,  •39,275. 

L.  B.  Montgomery,  Llttlefleld,  •39,241. 
Dan  Wood,  Sudan,  $38,272. 
Eddie  Wallace,  Llttlefleld,  $37,668. 
J.  T.  Gibson,  Sprlnglake.  $37,043. 
Donald  J.  Bryant,  Muleshoe,  •36,860. 
H.  M.  Sheats,  Lubbock,  $36,793. 
Edward  Wuerflein,  Muleshoe,  •36,233. 
Royce  Turner,  Muleshoe,  $35,842. 
Jack  AUcorn,  Olton,  •35,099. 
Johnny  Hodges,  Olton,  •34,498. 
Nell  Wood,  Llttlefleld,  $33,638. 
Thomas  Harris,  Llttlefleld,  $33,632. 

E.  O.  Peagley,  Llttlefleld,  $33,266. 
Raymond  Durham.  Olton,  $32,918. 
Edd  Haley,  Earth.  $32,850. 

W.  B.  Jones,  Anton,  $32,804. 
Elmer  Lewis,  Olton,  $32,790. 
Matt  Nix,  Jr.,  Sudan,  $32,204. 
L.  Q.  Watson,  Hart,  $31,943. 
Don  Joyner,  Fleldton,  $31,602. 
Dan  Quigley,  Sprlnglake,  $31,381. 
Donald  Street,  Dlmmltt,  $31,138. 
R  D.  Nix,  Sudan,  $30,910. 
Ernest  E.  Jones,  Hart,  $30,154. 


F.  D.  Clayton.  Earth,  •29,869. 
James  Sanderson,  Sprlnglake,  •29,861. 
Fred  A.  Smith,  Olton,  $29,470. 
Wm.  R.  Morris,  Jr.,  Earth,  $29,431. 
Dewitt  Tiller,  Sudan,  $29,376. 
Harley  Bussanmas,  Llttlefleld,  ^29,112. 
S.  K.  Flatt.  Muleshoe,  $29,089. 
O.  L.  Walker,  Llttlefleld,  $28,989. 
James  E.  Steffey,  Anton,  $28,977. 
Phillip  Haberer,  Earth,  $28,939. 
O.  C.  Bearden,  Amherst,  $28,827. 
Randall  Roper,  Hart,  $28,784 
H.  J.  Harrell.  Llttlefleld,  $28,699. 
Robert  Stence,  Shallowater,  $28,377. 
J.  L.  Snider,  Olton,  $28,306. 
James  E.  Jones,  Sprlnglake,  $28,217. 
N.  W.  Emflnger,  Llttlefleld,  $28,114. 
T.  L.  Free,  Earth,  •27,992. 
W.  M.  Smith,  Olton,  •27,953. 
Kenneth  Price  Hamilton,  Muleshoe,  •37,- 
792. 

Doug  G.  Sopher,  Olton.  •27,619. 
Allison  Bros.,  Earth,  •27,166. 
W.  B.  Hucks,  Sprlnglake,  $27,164. 
L.  E.  Ball,  Llttlefleld.  $27,142. 
Kenneth  Wiseman,  Sudan,  $27,084. 
Willie  Steffey,  Llttlefleld,  $27,070. 
J.  D.  Melton,  Llttlefleld,  $27,054. 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Olton,  $27,004. 
W.  B.  Boyles,  Sudan.  $26,976. 
James  C.  Graham.  Olton.  $26,753. 
Rosa  Lumsden,  Llttlefleld,  $26,707. 
J.  M.  Farmer,  Llttlefleld,  $26,691. 
Gene  Brownd,  Earth,  $26,643. 
Gerald  Allcorn,  Olton,  $26,288. 

A.  B.  Roberts,  Llttlefleld,  $26,221. 
J.  R.  Banks,  Sprlnglake,  $26,001. 
Glenn  Vlnlng,  Earth,  $26,000. 
John  W.  Humphreys,  Sudan,  •25,646. 
Drexel  Lawson,  Olton,  •25,351. 
Donald  K.  Clayton,  Sprlnglake,  •25,340. 
James  L.  Wl throw,  Sudan,  •25,326. 
Troy  Blackburn,  Earth,  $25,287. 
Elmer  McGlU,  Olton,  •25,261. 
Devem  Mandrell,  Olton,  •25,251. 

L.  E.  Downs,  Anton,  $25,130. 
Wallace  O.  Jones,  Earth,  $25,067. 

B.  D.  Nelson,  Llttlefleld,  $24,897. 
Floyd  Light,  Olton,  $24,889. 
Daniel  B.  Heard,  Llttlefleld,  $24,637. 
Harvey  Patterson,  Amherst,  $24,420. 
Emert  J.  Rose,  Uttlefleld.  $24,416. 
I3*wey  L.  HuklU.  Olton.  $24,402. 
Troy  Atjmes.  Llttlefleld.  $24,361. 

It.  H.  CJafson,  Olton,  924,308. 
Lbwell  I.  St.  Clair,  Muleshoe,  924,120. 
James  A.  Littleton,  Jr.,  Earth,  $23,867. 
Eldon  L.  Davis,  Muleshoe,  $23,665. 
Harold  Miller,  Earth,  $23,635. 
James  P.  Hamilton,  Muleshoe,  $23,629. 
O.  D.  Chester,  Sudan,  $23,626. 
Bill  Bradley,  Amherst,  $23,385. 
Barry  Bearden,  Amherst,  $23,311. 
Thurlo  L.  Branscum,  Muleshoe,  $23,177. 
HoUls  Smith,  Llttlefleld,  $23,129. 
W.  C.  Bley,  Olton.  $23,075. 
Bennle  Harmon,  Amherst,  $22,966. 
Raymon  Carson,  Olton.  $22,965. 
Don  McCarty,  Llttlefleld.  $22,759. 
Norrls  Sampler.  Hart,  $22,609. 
J.  B.  Halre,  Llttlefleld,  $22,497. 

B.  F.  Helms,  Llttlefleld,  $22,486. 

C.  C.  Ooodwln,  Earth,  $22,468. 
Aubrey  C.  Neinast.  Llttlefleld,  $22,411. 
Dan  Puckett,  Uttlefleld,  $22,289. 
Herbert  Dolle.  Uttlefleld.  $22,263. 

E.  L.  Sibley,  Llttlefleld,  $22,238. 
Thomas  M.  Wiseman,  Sudan,  $22,162. 
C.  D.  Klrkpatrick.  Olton.  $22,101. 
Wayne  Whlteaker,  Sudan,  $22,067. 
Elgan  Baccus,  Sudan,  $22,033. 
C.  C.  Slaughter,  Amherst  $21,990. 
Samuel  G.  Thomas,  Olton,  $21,989. 
A.  K.  Shelby,  Earth,  $21,950. 
Benny  Dickson,  Olton,  $21,729. 
Jack  Angeley.  Earth  $21,678. 
Melvln  Bock,  Earth,  921,674. 
Paul  L.  Mathews,  Sudan,  $21,502. 
Vernon  H.  Britton,  Sprlnglake,  $21,483. 
C.  S.  Hudson,  Abernathy.  $21,433. 
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T  V.  MurreU,  Earth,  $21,237. 

yi  B.  Matthews,  Uttlefleld,  921,174. 

Boy  L  Bryant,  Muleshoe.  921,167. 

O.  B.  Stewart,  Uttlefleld.  $21,143. 

Paul  Yarbrough,  Amherst,  921,104. 

Donnle  Cowart,  Sudan,  921,096. 

Joe  Fisher,  Sudan,  921.086. 

Travis  Bundick,  Hart,  921,054. 

Jimmy  Nix,  Hart,  921,053. 

Charlie  H.  Jones,  Dlmmltt,  $20,896. 

Gaulbert  Demel.  Sudan.  $20343. 

Perry  P.  Coffey,  Uttlefleld,  $20,778. 

Martin  Parmer,  Jr.,  Uttlefleld,  $20,762. 

B.  N.  Armstrong,  Earth,  920,738. 

A.  L.  Humphreys,  Amherst,  920,665. 
W.  W.  Thompson,  Uttlefleld,  920,654. 

B.  L.  Greener.  Amherst.  920,650. 
James  P.  Glumpler,  Llttlefleld,  920,626. 
W.  J.  Meeks,  Muleshoe,  920,575. 

OUle  Davis,  Uttlefleld,  920,548. 

A.  E.  Fowler,  Santa  Monica,  $20,544. 

Sam  Sewell,  Anton,  920,617. 

Jomeryle  Harmon,  Amherst,  920,362. 

Johnie  Harper,  Jr.,  Anton,  920,347. 

Robert  O.  Chair,  Muleshoe,  920,311. 

Charles  Carpenter,  Amherst,  920,298. 

D.  L.  Bussanmas,  Uttlefleld,  920,177. 

Roy  Hendrick,  Llttlefleld,  920,171. 

Kenneth  Sawyer.  Earth.  920.012. 

Total  payees  in  county  (176),  96,689,137. 

Lampasas  County 
M.  F.  Klose,  Lometa,  929,022. 
LaSalle  County 
H.  Dudley  Storey,  Jr.,  Cotulla,  934,885. 
Uoyd  Hurt,  Dllley,  $29,676. 
Gerald  Mann,  Cotula,  923,350. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3) ,  987,911. 

Leon  County 
Oscar  O.  Brown,  Nineveh,  941,997. 
Troy  J.  Brown,  Nineveh,  923,560. 
Harrell  Dean  Brown,  Nineveh,  921,946. 
Coleman  Carter,  Jr.,  Oakwood,  921.218. 
Total  payees  in  county  (4) ,  9108,721. 

Limestone  County 
Walter  B.  Honeycutt,  Jr.,  Mart,  937,984, 
J.  P.  Jackson,  Oroesbeck,  $25,164. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2),  $63,148. 

Lipscomb  County 
Marvin  Born,  Follett,  $40,745. 
Vernon  G.  Schultz,  Booker,  935,601. 
Lazy  S  Ranch,  Hlgglns,  934,537. 
Mervyn  Harrellson,  Follett,  $26,187. 
Alvln  O,  Born,  Follett,  $24,042. 
John  L.  Qadberry,  Follett,  $23,618. 
Chris  Miller,  Jr.,  Darrouzett,  $22,046. 
Robert  A.  Schultz,  Shattuck,  $20,406. 
Total  payees  in  county  (8) ,  9237,081. 

Live  Oak  County 

Fred  Thoms,  Three  Rivers,  937,225. 
James  E.  Esse,  Campbellton,  924,841. 
Buford  Dugger.  Three  Rivers,  924,236. 
C.  H.  Griffith,  Skldmore,  $23,792. 
J.  L  HaUey,  George  West,  923,160. 
W.  H.  Esse,  Sr.,  Campbellton,  920,686. 
Thomas  Porter,  Mathls,  920,031. 
Total  payees  In  county  (7),  9173,061. 

Lubbock  County 
William  E.  Armstrong.  Lubbock,  995,684. 
Standefer  &  Gray,  Lubbock,  986,864. 
L.  L.  Lawson,  Lubbock,  978,146. 
R.  E.  Jones,  Lubbock,  $76,389. 
Wendell  D.  Vardeman,  Slaton,  $70,926. 
J.  Carter  Caldwell,  Slaton,  $70,207. 
Dulaney  Bros.,  Shallowater,  $69,949. 
James  F.  Davis,  Jr.,  Lorenzo,  969,586. 
Fred  E.  McNabb,  Lubbock.  962,206. 
Coyne  E.  Kllllan,  Lorenzo,  959,739. 
M.  B.  R.  B.  Stanton  Pts.,  Lorenzo,  $58,062. 
George  Oliver  Jackson,  Abernathy,  $66,013. 
Howard  L.  Alford,  Lubbock,  $54,271. 
Elijah  M.  Debusk,  Idalou,  954,108. 
Joe  B.  Lovelace,  Abernathy,  952,294. 
Roy  Hugh  McKelvy,  Lubbock,  950,780. 
Jay  Stanton,  Shallowater,  960,739. 
Medlock  Farms,  Inc.,  Lubbock,  950,069. 
Klrby  Hobgood,  Petersburg,  948,707. 


Billy  J.  Robblns,  Idalou,  946,728. 
Walter  O.  Helnrlcb.  Slaton.  946361- 
Edward  S.  Smith,  Jr.,  Lorenzo,  946,341. 
Greenlee  Farms,  Lubbock,  945.243. 
J.  W.  Furgeson,  Petersburg,  $44313. 
Loren  J.  West,  Abernathy,  944,280. 
Max  Barnett,  Slaton,  943,372. 
Graham  C.  Holmes.  Lubbock,  941,514. 
The  Dunlap  Co.,  Lubbock.  941,073. 
San  Augustine  Ranch.  Lubbock,  940,926. 
Leroy  Grawunder,  Shallowater,  940,466. 

A.  L.  Cone,  Lubbock,  939,432. 
Ferman  R.  Priddy,  Lubbock,  939,269. 
Earl  Foerster,  Slaton,  938,625. 

B.  B.  Hobgood.  Wolflorth,  938,566. 
Luther  Lawson,  Lubbock,  938,187. 
O.  B.  Chesshlr,  Lubbock,  937,777. 
Johnnie  Joiner,  Idalou,  937,729. 
Klrksey  &  Booher  Pts.,  Wolflorth,  $37,602. 
Frank  W.  Hancock,  Slaton,  937,684. 
Billy  Meyers,  Lubbock,  937,243. 

Excell  W.  McFarllng,  Lubbock,  $36,958. 
Clifford  Hamilton,  Lubbock.  936,663. 
Sam  A.  Durham,  Lubbock,  936,426. 
A.  B.  Enloe,  Jr.,  Lubbock,  935,928. 
J.  C.  Helnrlch,  Idalou,  935,364. 
Morris  S.  Smith,  Lorenzo,  935,255. 
McFarllng  &  Clark,  Lubbock,  $35,224. 
Harold  E.  Voigt,  Slaton,  935,142. 

C.  W.  Teal,  Lubbock,  934,746. 

Doyce  Mlddlebrook,  Lubbock,  934,675. 
Gilbert  H.  Ragland,  Slaton,  934,240. 
Willie  C.  Neel,  Amarlllo,  934,206. 
Da  vies  &  Da  vies,  Slaton,  934,116. 
L.  T.  Poster,  Lubbock,  933,934. 
Clayton  E.  Enger,  Abernathy,  933,849. 
Medlock  Inv.   Co.,  Inc.,   Lubbock,  933,654. 
Billy  Bryan  Boyd,  Lubbock.  933,413. 
John  T.  Patterson,  Wolffth,  932,187. 
Charles  W.  Wood,  Lubbock,  932,020. 

C.  O.  McNabb,  Ropesvllle,  931,986. 
Debusk  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Idalou,  931,739. 
M.  J.  Williams,  Shallowater,  931,645. 
Albert  C.  Henderson,  Shallowater,  981,670. 
Herschel  V.  Newman,  Shallowater,  931,603. 
Alton  L.  Lawson,  Lubbock,  931,295. 

W.  A.  Bill  Alspaugh,  Slaton,  931,000. 
Smith  Keller.  Lubbock.  930.945. 
Weldon  M.  Boyd,  Idalou,  930,744. 
Melvln  H.  Jack  Phipps,  Idalou.  930,634. 
David  S.  Enger,  Lubbock,  930,590. 

D.  J.  May,  Idalou,  930,250. 

Ray  D.  Langford,  Idalou,  930,204. 

Glen  B.  Payne,  Slaton,  930,192. 

Robert  Melcber,  Lubbock,  930,129. 

Roy  Allen  Porkner,  Lubbock,  930,119. 

J.  H.  Kurklln,  Petersburg,  930,093. 

James  T.  McMenamy,  Shallowater,  930,079. 

Edward  Moseley.  Slaton,  930,039. 

Harold  Campbell,  Lorenzo.  $29,921. 

D.  D.  Quails,  Lubbock,  $29,572. 

0.  W.  Smith,  Wolfforth,  $29,366. 
Farm  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Slaton,  $29,110. 
Weldon  Bailey,  Wilson,  $28,924. 
Robert  Fehlelson,  Lubbock,  $28,901. 
Leon  L.  Uncecum.  Lubbock.  $28,726. 
Buddy  Hettler,  Lubbock,  928,675. 
Bennle  L.  James.  Anton,  928,600. 
John  B.  Lamb.  Slaton,  $28,532. 

Paul  Cates,  Lubbock,  $28,369. 
George  A.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Slaton,  928,256. 
Fred  D.  Bradshaw,  Idalou,  928,170. 

1.  Arnold  Chauncey,  Lubbock,  928,038. 
Lowery  M.  James,  Lubbock,  927,926. 
Roy  C.  Clark,  Lubbock,  927,883. 
Omer  D.  Llndsey.  Lubbock,  927,879. 
Bruce  Isom,  Idalou,  927,570. 
Newman  Lusk,  Shallowater,  927,467. 
Walter  Lurton,  Shallowater,  927,460. 
Randal  L.  Rleger,  Lubbock,  927,397. 
William  V.  Halford.  Abernathy,  927,283. 
Earl  Reasoner,  Slaton,  926,847. 
Raymond  R.  Marshall,  Lubbock,  920,819. 
Henry  John  Kveton,  Petersburg,  926,817. 
Hugh  V.  Newton,  Lubbock,  $26,786. 
James  Atterbury,  Abernathy,  926,780. 
Jack  Louden,  Lubbock,  926,778. 
Melville  Hanklns  Est.,  Lubbock,  926,094. 
L.  E.  Bartlett,  Lubbock,  926,694. 

Paul  D.  Kitchens,  Slaton,  926,087. 


Chester  B.  QUmore,  Idalou,  926,103. 
Valton  V.  Cox.  Lubbock,  926,996. 
Bruce  Gentry,  Sr.,  Lubbock,  925,992. 
W.  A.  &  F.  D.  Drachenberg,  Smyer,  925,914. 
Jack  Adamson,  Lubbock,  925,905. 
J.  P.  Thompson,  Lubbock,  925,903. 
Joe  W.  Pelty,  Slaton,  925,786. 
Glenn     Brown     Blackmon,     Shallowater, 
925,405. 

E.  W.  Harkey,  Lubbock,  $25,385. 
W.  R.  Sage,  Lubbock,  $25,367. 
A.  C.  McCallon,  Lubbock,  $26,333. 
George  H.  Johnson,  Idalou,  $25,269. 
Charles  R.  Hedges,  Shallowater,  $25,064. 
Donnle  Shafer,  Shallowater,  $24,020. 
Walter  E.  Morgan,  Slaton,  $24,922. 
Sherman  Nelson,  Lubbock,  $24,860. 
Joe  Fortenberry,  New  Deal,  $24,681. 
Ralph  B.  Maby,  Petersburg,  $24,594. 
C.  V.  Sturgeon,  Lubbock,  $24,481. 
Marvin  Hall,  WUson,  $24,433. 
Volney  T.  Rush,  Slaton,  $24,384. 
Pierce  H.  Truett,  Idalou,  $24371. 
Wesley  W.  Ferguson.  Lorenzo,  $24,370. 
Ward  W.  CarrroU.  Lubbock,  $24332. 
Don  L.  Enger,  Lubbock,  $24,319. 
May  Lewis  Stewart,  Lubbock,  $24,243. 
Carl  D.  Jones,  Lubbock,  $24,229. 
Olan  K.  Doeett,  Jr.,  Lubbock,  $24,194. 
Mllbum  Barrick,  Abernathy,  $24,186. 
William  B.  Crlswell,  Idalou,  $24,171. 
Roy  G.  Cannon.  Abernathy.  $24,168. 
Paul  E.  Croanoe,  Jr.,  Lubbock,  924,085. 
Kenneth  G.  Wright,  Lubbock,  923,946. 
L.  D.  Stanford,  Lubbock,  923,934. 
Darren  L.  Burress,  Abernathy,  923,926. 
Clifford  HUbers,  Idalou,  923,897. 
William  H.  McKelvy,  Lubbock,  923,803. 
Donald  E.  Adrian,  Petersburg.  923,793. 
Brodie  A.  Darby,  Lubbock,  923,699. 
Shadden  &  Shadden,  Idalou,  923,644. 
Henry  W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Lorenzo,  923,602. 
Wlenke  Bros.,  Idalou,  923,376. 
E.  Donald  Bledsoe,  Lorenzo,  923,280. 
Leroy  Zleschang,  Slaton,  923,252. 
J.  T.  Davis,  Lubbock,  923,197. 
Ed  H.  Foreman,  Lubbock,  923,132. 
Billy  H.  Piercy,  Lubbock,  922,966. 
Aubrey  Pounds,  Lubbock,  922,930. 
L.  E.  Evans,  Lubbock,  922,823. 
Virgil  M.  Isom,  Idalou,  922,818. 
Melba  N.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Lubbock,  933,086. 
John  B.  Allen,  Lubbock,  922,618. 
Lvilaln  Est.,  Lubbock,  922,364. 
Walter  H.  Luker,  Lubbock,  922,321. 
David  C.  Fowler,  Shallowater,  922,279. 
Glen  M.  Wages,  Lubbock,  922,276. 
Durward  D.  Mahon,  Lubbock,  922,111. 
Hilton  Foerster,  Lubbock,  922,107. 
J.  W.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Abernathy,  921,994. 
J.  W.  Shadden,  Idalou,  921,980. 
Wendell  P.  Attebury,  Lubbock,  921,901. 
Bam  H.  Rosson,  Jr.,  Idalou,  921,863. 
Robert  C.  Baxter,  Lubbock,  921,797. 
Don  Freeman,  Lubbock,  921,665. 
Holeman  Farms,  Lubbock,  921,626. 
Joan  Rleger  Louder,  Lubbock,  921,440. 
J.  D.  Hufstedler,  Lubbock,  $21,380. 
Richard  A.  Stennett,  Lubbock,  $21,223. 
Betty  L.  Petree,  Lubbock,  $21,109. 
Charles  C.  Hurley,  Shallowater,  $21,003. 
Jerry  F.  Melcher,  Post,  $21,002. 
W.  T.  Settle,  Abernathy,  $21,003. 
Luther  C.  Chllders,  Jr.,  Lubbock,  $30,094. 
Wayne  Richardson,  Wolflorth,  $20,930. 
Joe  Leaverton,  Inc.,  Lubbock,  $20,869. 
Weldon  Ferguson,  Lubbock,  $20,700. 
V.  T.  McDougal,  Abernathy,  $20,674. 
Berlin  Haught,  Shallowater,  $20,554. 
Victor  L.  Cade.  Lubbock,  $20,462. 
The  Medlock  Co.,  Inc.,  Lubbock,  $20,468. 
Delbert  Robbins,  Idalou,  $20,377. 
Bobby  B.  Jones,  Slaton,  $20,333. 
B.  A.  Stephenson,  Jr.,  Idalou,  $20,266. 
Dean  Leonard,  Idalou,  $20,164. 
John  O.  Shipp,  Shallowater,  $20,134. 
Perry  Looney,  Idalou,  $20,089. 
Rodney  R.  Harmon.  Idalou,  $20,076. 
Terry  Albritton,  Lubbock,  $20,069. 
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Robert  H.  Park,  Lubbock,  $20,060. 
James  E  Winder.  Lubbock,  $20,013. 
Total  payees  In  county  (199) .  $0,251,11  I 

Lynn  County 
W  C.Huffaker.  Jr..  Tahoka.  $101,961. 
Eva  Colleen  Oeren.  Pt.  Worth,  $67,220. 
Caaa  Edwards  U,  Ft.  Worth,  $67,215. 
L.  C.  Unfred,  Tahoka,  $58,406 
R.  L.  Ehilln,  Lubbock,  $68,237. 
OcU  Dorman.  Tahoka,  $63,593. 
J.  T.  Porbea.  OTKiiinea,  $53,379. 
Wm  O.  Lumaden,  Wilson,  $62,006. 
J.  W.  Ovdenhlre,  OTtonaeU,  $47,741. 
L.  H.  NetUes.  Tahoka,  $47,086. 
Billy  O.  Oardonhlre,  OTtonnell,  $46,022 
Ouy  Bennett.  Brownfleld,  $45,586. 
Dallas  Vaughn.  OTX)nneU,  $44,432. 
Lynn  West,  Wilson,  $44,044. 
R.  L.  Tbomaa,  Tahoka,  $43,824, 
Jim  Bob  Smith,  Lubbock,  $43,667. 
Carl  Sanders.  OT)oiinell,  $42,195. 
W.  A.  Russ.  Tahoka,  $40,122. 
O.  a.  Phlfer,  Jr.,  New  Home,  $40,114. 
Charles  Schnlers.  Slaton.  $40,084. 
W.  T.  Kldwell.  Tahoka,  $39319. 
L.  M.  Mires,  Jr.,  O'Donnell,  $39,636. 
Billy  G.Gardenhlre,  O'Donnell,  $46,022. 
Pellx  H.  Macha,  Lubbock,  $39331. 
Wayne  Clayton,  OTtonnell,  $38,882. 
Royce  Steven  Greer.  Tahoka,  $38,726. 
A.  O.  Crutcher,  OTtonnell,  $38,480. 
C.  E.  Boper,  Tahoka,  $37,890. 
Ray  Cook,  Wilson.  $37,794. 
Clarence  Church,  Wilson,  $37,234. 

A.  P.  Edwards.  Lubbock,  $36352. 
Natt  Park,  Tahoka,  $36,699. 
C.  A.  Moore,  OT)onnell,  $36,516. 

C.  E.  Thetford.  Lubbock,  $36,436. 
David  L.  Hill.  Tahoka,  $36369. 
Sam  Singleton.  Lamesa,  $36,566. 

D.  J.  Beealre,  OTtonnell,  $36,386. 
Wayland  P.  Taylor.  OTtonnell.  $35,078 
Bryan  Wright,  Tahoka,  $34394. 
Howard  Moore,  Tahoka,  $34388. 
C.  L.  Mason,  Post.  $34,324 
Harold  Payne,  OT)onnell,  $34,141. 
Mack  Forbes,  OTtonnell,  $34,108. 
Othell  Meeks,  Tahoka.  $34,073. 
Franklin  Helnrlch.  Slaton,  $34,030. 
Oscar  Lowrey,  Tahoka,  $33,959. 
Olen  Akin,  Slaton,  $33,695. 
Lester  Adams,  Tahoka,  $33,577. 
Wayne  Carroll,  OTtonnell,  $33,416. 

C.  T.  Louder,  Tahoka,  $33,298. 
R.  L.  Warren,  Tahoka.  $33,161. 
Don  D   Balch.  Tahoka,  $33,077. 
Janes  A.  Evans.  Tahoka,  $32,691. 
Tommy  Oardenhlre,  OTtonnell,  $32,509  , 
J.  Weldon  Martin,  Tahoka,  $31309. 
H.  T.  Barrett,  O'Donnell,  $31,671. 
Kenneth  Smith,  Tahoka,  $31390. 
J.  T.  Mlddleton,  Jr.,  O'Donnell.  $31,08^. 
Jack  Webb,  O'Donnell,  $31,029. 
Leroy  Snider,  Meadow,  $31,027. 
Harold  Brumlt,  O'Donnell,  $30,609. 
James  H.  Sanders,  O'Donnell,  29,863. 

B.  K.  McCllntock,  Wilson.  $29,665. 
Draper  Brothers.  Tahoka.  $29,635. 
O.  C.  Slkee.  Tahoka,  $29,541. 
Larrv  Hagood,  Tahoka,  $29323. 
R.  W.  Overatreet,  Floydada,  $29,298. 
J.  Robert  PUllnglm.  Tahoka.  $28,893 
Woodrow  Brewer,  Tahoka,  $28,824. 
Kenneth  Davlea.  SUton,  $28,793. 
Willis  Pennington,   Tahoka,  $28,406. 
W1U1«  Mae  Edwards,  Ft.  Worth,  $28,38] , 
Maurice  J.  HufTaker,  Tahoka.  $28,081. 
Stewart  Rice,  Wilson,  $28,018. 
O.  R.  Artamson.  Tahoka,  $27,867. 
Ut  H.  Moore,  Jr.,  Wilson.  $27,600. 
W.  J.  Kahl.  Tahoka.  $27,118. 
Boyd   Pebsworth,   Tahoka,   $26,988. 
WUlle   A.   Nleman.   Tahoka,   $26,956. 
Ray  Adama,  Tahoka,  $28,919. 
Edward  Bartley,  Tahoka.  $26,749. 
Bonnie  Brown.  Tahoka.  $26,708. 

E.  R.  Blakney.  Wilson.  $26,000. 

D.  W.  Oalgnat.  Tahoka.  $26,684. 
Dick  Franklin.  O'Donnell.  $26,676. 
A.  C.  FUllnglm,  Jr.,  Tahoka,  $26,336. 
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Tekell  Farms,  Tahoka.  $26,281. 
L.  W.  Cannon.  Tahoka,  $26,278. 
O.  T.  Ingle,  Tahoka,  $26,207. 

D.  W.  Banoock,  Tahoka,  $26,179. 

T.  B.  and  Chas.   Mason.  Tahoka,  $20,159. 

WendeU  B.  Morrow.  Wilson.  $26,996. 

C.  O.  McCleskey.  Post,  $26,661. 

Buster  Phlpps,  Tahoka,  $25,661. 

A.  H.  Buzkemper,  Slaton,  $25383. 

Gene  Cantwell,  Lamesa,  $25314. 

Clayton  Carter.  TsOioka.  $25,302. 

Q.  W.  Turner.  Jr.,  Wllaon,  $25,007. 

R.  M.  Thomas,  Tahoka,  $24,836. 

Olynn  Moore,  Wilson,  $24,823. 

Eldon  Gattls,  Tahoka,  $24,769. 

C.  L.  Llttlepage,  Tahoka,  $34,647. 

Elmer    Schoppa,    Tahoka.    $24,600. 

Robert  Poer.  Tahoka.  $24,065. 

Don  Spears.  Tahoka,  $24,064. 

W.  P.  Scott,  Tahoka.  $23,761. 

W.  A.  Caveness,  Tahoka.  $23,568. 

Jerry  Brown,  Tahoka,  $23,496. 

C.  R.  Burleson,  O'EtonneU,  $23341. 

Horace  Strickland,  Tahoka,  $23,037. 

Ralph  M.  Beach,  O'Donnell,  $23,033. 

R.  T.  Brewer,  O'Donnell,  $23,016. 

A.  G.  Cawthron,  Tahoka,  $23,002. 

E.  L.  Short,  Tahoka,  $22,983. 

Glen  B.  Brewer,  O'DonneU,  $22,969. 

Clyde  Edwards,  O'Donnell.  $22,966. 

Vernon  WUlholt,  Tahoka,  $22,957. 

H.  G.  Franklin,  Tahoka,  $22,953. 

Joe  D.  Unrred,  Tahoka,  $22,940. 

Walton  Terry,  Tahoka.  $22,807. 

W.  W.  Hagood,  Tahoka,  $22,749. 

V.  O.  CasweU.  O'Donnell.  $22,732. 

Gayland  C.  James,  New  Hope.  $22,701. 

J.  Martin  Baelnger,  Slaton,  $22,624. 

Clifton  Clem,  Tahoka,  $22,477. 

W.  H.  Cook.  O'Donnell.  $22,470. 

N.  B.  Hancock,  Tahoka,  $22,347. 

W.  C.  Wharton,  Tahoka,  $22,281. 

Raymond  Craln.  Tahoka.  $22,237. 

Aubrey  Smith.  WUson,  $22,217. 

W.  A.  King.  Post,  $22,211. 

Jerald  Barton,  O'Donnell,  $22,191. 

Albert  Curry,  Tahoka.  $22,086. 

O.  G.  Norman.  Post.  $21,907. 

Milton  Plwonka,  Slaton.  $21,899. 

Miriam  Collins  Green,  Lubbock,  $21,883. 

C.  B.  NowUn,  Meadow,  $21,873. 

J.  V.  Burdett.  Jr..  Lamesa.  $21,714. 

W.  E.  Singleton,  Jr.,  O'Donnell,  $21,666. 

O.  W.  Jonea,  O'Donnell,  $21,642. 

L.  D.  Halford,  Tahoka,  $21,634. 

Buel  Ehuper.  Tahoka,  $21,522. 

J.  T.  Swlnson,  Tahoka,  $21,287. 

J.  M.  Orr,  Tahoka,  $21,264. 

BUI  M.  Clayton,  O'Donnell,  $21,101. 

Donald  D.  Hancock.  Tahoka.  $21,076. 

Jlmmle  Keith,  Tahoka,  $21,032. 

J.  F.  Brandon,  Jr.,  Tahoka,  $20,948. 

Robert  Edwards,  Wilson,  $20,934. 

Zack  Payton,  Lubbock,  $20,920. 

Morris  Smith.  Brownfleld,  $20,881. 

Edmund  WlLke,  Southland,  $20,780. 

Leroy  Nettles,  New  Home,  $20,681. 

Freddie  Kleth,  New  Home,  $20,604. 

Jamefl  L.  Savell,  Wilson,  $20,454. 

J.  T.  Miller,  Tahoka.  $20,373. 

R.  A.  Taylor.  O'DonneU,  $20,231, 

Theodore  B.  Franklin.  O'Donnell,  $30,160. 

Leland  White,  Tahoka,  $20,123. 

Total  payees  In  corunty  ( 158) ,  $4,800,003. 

Martin  County 
Glen  Cox,  Lenorah,  $88,925. 
A.  C.  Woodward,  Tarzan,  $80,906. 
Jimmy  Eugene  Freeman,  Lameea,  $53,822. 
Jack  Hershell  Kuhlman.  Lenorah.  $51,814. 
Ralph  Wesley  Williams.  Lamesa.  $51,204. 
Clarence  Fryar.  Lenorah.  $50,610. 
Jamas  Ernest  Franklin,  Stanton,  $50387. 
Larry  Zane  Shaw,  Knott,  $49,278. 
Romlne  Bros.,  Big  Spring.  $48,028. 
BlUy  Fryar.  Big  Spring.  $47,881. 
Eddie  C.  Cook.  Stanton.  $47,517. 
Malcolm  Tunnell,  Stanton.  $43,590. 
James  Newman  Biggs,  Stanton,  $43,913. 
Olen  Morrison,  Stanton,  $42,451. 
James  O.  Sawyer,  Lenorah,  $41,391. 
Charlie  A.  Nichols,  Big  Spring,  $40,834. 


Floyd  Martin.  Tarzan.  $38,729. 

Dolphus  Edward  Richards,  Tjirnf^ 
$38„335. 

Earl  Vernon  Hlghtower.  Lamesa,  $37,728. 

R.  T.  Klngsfleld  Heirs.  Tarzan,  $37,440. 

Jerry  Hall,  Ackerly,  $37,384. 

Elmer  Cecil  I>yer,  Ackerly.  $37,339. 

E.  &  E.  Farms,  Inc.,  Lamesa.  $35,738. 

Walker  Bailey,  Big  Spring,  $34,747. 

Erma  Blagrave,  Ackerly,  $34,305. 

Edmond  Tom  Ranch,  Inc.,  Stanton, 
$33,606. 

Newell  Wayne  Tate,  Tarzan,  $33,338. 

Sam  B.  Parham,  Lamesa,  $33,176. 

H.  D.  Howard,  Lenorah.  $32363. 

Moncut  McKaskle.  Stanton.  $32,297. 

John  Wallace  Kelly,  Stanton,  $32300. 

Clifton  Carlton  Grlgg,  Ackerly,  $31,961. 

Raymond  A.  Prlbyla,  Stanton,  $30,029. 

Derwood  Blagrave,  Aokerly,  $29,555. 

Eula  Preston  Madison,  Stanton.  $29,438. 

J.  Alex  Haggard,  Stanton,  $29,425, 

Sammy  Preston  Yates,  Tarzan,  $28318. 

Fred  PhUUps,  Big  Spring,  $28,226. 

Don  Dwayne  Holcomb,  Lajnaesa,  $28,111. 

Dean  Russell  Fleming,  Ackerly,  $27,458. 

Myrtle  Romlne.  Big  Spring,  $27,441. 

John  Woodward,  Tarzan,  $26,726. 

Robert  R.  Hunt,  Ackerly,  $26367. 

Wayne  D.  Stroud.  Stanton,  $26,530. 

Earl  Vernon  Holcomb,  Stanton,  $26,190. 

N.  E.  Olendenlng,  Tarzan,  $25,872. 

John  Morgan  Hale,  Big  Spring,  $25,834, 

Jull  Reld,  Stanton.  $25,803. 

Loran  Dale  Snell,  Stanton,  $25,642. 

Leonard  Clifton  Hazlewood,  Jr.,  Stanton, 
$25,445. 

Buster  Haggard,  Stanton,  $25350. 

Olen  Petree,  Stanton.  $26,095. 

Richard  L.  Llnney,  Stanton,  $24,916. 

Dan  Meek,  Stanton,  $24,877. 

Melvln  Harris,  Ackerly,  $24,840. 

Francis  E.  Snell,  Lamesa,  $24,702. 

Jack  Hale.  Colorado  City,  $24,577. 

Oleen  Lovless  HoUoway.  Tarzan.  $24/480. 

O.  P.  Harrell,  Stanton.  $24,063. 

John  Calvin  Jones.  Stanton.  $23,692. 

Teddle  Dewltt  BarnhUl.  Stanton,  $23,447. 

Edward  Lee  Richards,  Lamesa,  $23,269. 

C.  W.  Gllmore,  Stanton.  $23,089. 
W.  H.  Woody.  Stanton.  $23,070. 
Norwood       Eugene      Holloway,      Stanton, 

$22,838. 

Lloyd  E.  Self,  Lamesa,  $22,710, 
J.  N.  Woody,  Jr.,  Stanton,  $22,634. 
Tommy  R.  Newman,  Stanton,  $22,481. 
Thomas  Edward  Smith,  Toklo,  $22,409. 
Souval  Brltton,  Stanton,  $22,385. 
Blllle  Joe  GUI,  Lamesa,  $22,339. 

D.  W.  Dickenson,  Stanton,  $22,264. 
Lowle  Odell  Shortes,  Big  Spring.  $22338. 
Marvin  L.  Standefer,  Lenorah,  $21,908. 
Jimmy  Henson.  Stanton,  $21,905. 
Wesley    Weems    Williams,    Jr..    Stanton, 

$21337. 
Bob  Hill,  Stanton,  $21,236. 
Keamore  Inv.  Corp.,  Big  Spring,  $21,163. 
Robert  Joe  Deatherage,  Ackerly,  $21,110. 
Rufus  Charles  Tom,  Stanton,  $20366. 
Dora  Faye  Perry,  Stanton,  $20,778. 
James   Edward   Pollock,    Stanton,   $20,726, 
Delbert  Harrison  Hopper,  Stanton,  $20,688. 
Joe  Edd  Gillespie,  Ackerly,  $20,467. 
Qulnton  Alrhart.  Stanton.  $20,445. 
Marshall  M.  Brown.  Lamesa.  $20,383. 
Joe  Dean  Hall,  Ackerly,  $20,246. 
J.  E.  Peugh,  Stanton.  $20,166. 
Leo  P.  Batson,  Ackerly.  $20,140. 
Total  payees  In  county  (89).  $2,760361. 

Matagorda  County 
Ed  &  Leo  Jensen,  Palaclos,  $30,410. 
J.  W.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Palaclos,  $29320. 
Carl  M.  Hansen,  Jr.,  Palaclos,  $28,022. 
Vernon  Hunt,  Palaclos,  $25,026. 
Ralph  E.  Petersen.  Danevang,  $24,381. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5),  $137,069. 

Maverick  Countjf 
Jack  KelsUng,  Indlo,  $45,667. 
N.  D.  Carr,  Eagle  Pass,  $24,081. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  $69,738. 
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McLennan  County 
James  M.  Warner,  Waco.  $65,317. 
J    B.  Vandlver.  Moody,  $28,736. 
Lankart  Seed  Farms  Ltd..  Waco,  $26,228. 
C.  M.  Freeman,  Mart,  $24,706. 
Walter  Rush,  Moody,  $24338. 
B  R  Parham,  Jr.,  McGregor,  $20,803. 
Jim  Radle,  Waco,  $20,784. 
Total  payees  In  county  (7),  $209,912. 

Medina  County 
Calvin  K.  Hardt,  Devlne,  $23,898. 
Ed  Wanjura,  Lytle.  $21 ,828. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2),  $46,726. 

Midland  County 
Eugene  F.  Jones,  Midland,  $64,832. 
Alan  Splnks,  Midland,  $63,651. 
Robert  Morgan,  Midland.  $39,344. 
Erv'in  A.  Baumann,  Midland,  $36,100. 
Louie  Koonce,  Midland.  $31,345. 
Roy  Graham,  Midland,  $30,561. 
Merwln  Haag,  Midland.  $29,046. 
Forest  G.  Eggemeyer.  Midland,  $27,878, 
A.  C.  Telnert.  Midland.  $27,696. 
Bobby  Howard.  Midland,  $26,628. 
Bob  Evans,  Midland,  $26,010. 
Jerome  Hoelscher,  Midland.  $25,682. 
Alvey  A.  Bryant,  Midland,  $25,266. 
Roy  O.  Jones  Est..  Midland,  $24,525. 
James  Brooks,  Midland,  $24,497. 
R.  V.  Robinson,  Midland,  $23,630. 
Jack  Leonard,  Midland,  $23,467. 
C.  R.  Welch,  Midland,  $23,193. 
Glenn  Drake.  Midland.  $21,930. 
L.  V.  Braden,  Midland,  $20,580. 
H.  E.  Benton.  Midland,  $20,438. 
John  Casselman,  Jr.,  Midland,  $20,348. 
Total  payees  In  county  (22) ,  $636,645. 

Milam  County 
Daniel  D.  McDanlel,  Cameron,  $89,160. 
Cobb  Bros.,  Cameron,  $61,315. 
Walter  Pyle,  Oalvert,  $41,601. 
Darrel  Cobb,  Rogers,  $37,680. 
Wllburn  E   Beckhusen,  Buckholto,  $37,036. 
Meea  Cattle  Co.,  C.  Oennett,  mgr.,  0am- 
eron,  $28,608. 
Prances  F.  Relstlno,  Heame,  $28340. 
Robert  H.  Foster,  Cameron,  $27,075. 
W.  &  Culpepper,  est.,  Cfimeron,  $26306. 
Robert  Hunt,  OatesvUle,  $26,016. 
John  J.  Pagan.  Calvert,  $25,751. 
Pete  C.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Calvert,  $24,670. 
Kenneth  O.  Willy,  Cameron,  $23,863. 
J.  A.  ii  WllllB  Loonel.  Cameron,  $22,858. 
Wayne  DoskocU,  Holland,  $22,852. 
Ike  Camp.  San  Gabriel,  $22,110. 
W.  H.  Camp,  Jr.,  Thorndale,  $21,108. 

Charles  Henson,  Rosebud,  $20,895. 
Kenneth  J.  Hollas,  Cameron,  $20,063. 
Tbtal  payees  In  county  (19),  $608,013. 

Mitchell  County 
A.  K.  McCarley,  Jr.,  Colorado  City,  $46,431. 

J.  E.  Brown,  Colorado  City,  $39,640. 

b.  M.  Smith,  Colorado  City,  $80,144. 

Travis  P.  Turner,  Colorado  City,  $37355. 

W.  H.  Narrell,  Loralne,  $36,242. 

Linden  Solomon,  Colorado  City.  $33,759. 

Raymond  Watllngton.  Colorado  City,  $32,- 
982 

Chas.  N.  Stubblefleld,  Colorado  City,  $82,- 
646. 

Kenneth  Dockrey,  Colorado  City,  $31,717. 

A.  Preston  Morris.  Colorado  City.  $31,240. 

Foy  Webb,  Colorado  City,  $30,273. 

Waddell  Strain,  Colorado  City,  $25,735. 

Warren  Anderson,  Colorado  City,  $34,936. 

Joe  L.  Blackard,  Colorado  City,  $24,864. 

Jamee  Dell  Barber,  Colorado  City,  $24,463. 

James  Cox,  Colorado  City,  $24372. 

Harold  Hester,  Colorado  City,  $23312. 

Hammond  and  Son,  Colorado  City,  $23394. 

Merket  Brothers,  Colorado  City,  $23,109. 

Wayne  Oliver,  Loralne.  $22,528. 

J.  R.  Erwln,  Colorado  City.  $22357. 

Mack  O.  Rltchey,  Colorado  City,  $22308.' 

Henry  Hoyle,  Colorado  City,  $22347. 

D.  M.  Pleper,  Roscoe,  $21,825. 

Oren  R.  Carpenter.  Colorado  City.  $21,436. 

R.  B.  Golden,  Colorado  City.  $31,161. 


E.  W.  Haggert<m,  Colorado  City,  $30,042. 
Jack  Long,  Colorado  City.  $20,941. 

C.  D.  Gray.  Jr..  Snyder.  $20,660. 
Charlie    C.    Thompson,    Colorado    City, 

$20,571. 

Eloy  C.  Brlseno,  Colorado  City,  $20,616. 

Total  payees  In  county  (31) ,  $842,101. 
Moore  County 

Xlanhall  Cator,  Sunray,  $95,863. 

Morris  L.  Hunt,  Dumas,  $73,053. 

Schuman  Farm,  Inc.,  Dumas,  $65,776. 

Gossetts,  Inc.,  Dumas.  $62,056. 

Wells  Agricultural  Corp.  Dumas,  $57,614. 

Verdle    &    Lloyd   Beauchamp,   Dumas, 
$64,490. 

Gordon  Taylor,  Sunray,  $64,043. 

Thurman  E.  Fisher,  Sunray,  $48,402. 

Stringer  Farms,  Inc.,  Dumas,  $47,363. 

Rex  Hall,  Jr.,  Dumas.  $47330. 

D.  Rex  Langley  Sunray,  $46,252. 
Jesse  C.  Cooper,  Dumas,  $45,325. 
Jack  H.  Mills.  Dumas.  $44,465. 
McMurry  Farms.  Inc.,  Dumas,  $44,410. 
J.  W.  Huff  Farms,  Inc.,  Dumas,  $44,210. 
Edward  L.  Stallwltz.  Dumas.  $43363. 

M.  &  S.  Agrl  &  Llvestk  Co.,  Inc.,  Dumas. 
$42,264. 

Durward   N.   Gamblln.   S\mray.   $40,078. 

Triple  T.  Farms.  Inc..  Dumas,  $40,960. 

Edward  M.  Stallwltz.  Dumas.  $40,140. 

Arthur  B.  Stavlo,  Simray,  $39,427. 

H.  D.  Lewis,  Dumas.  $39,046. 

Jessie  Glynn  Burnett,  Dtunas,  $38,906. 

Thomas  E.  Harbert.  Dumas.  $38,068. 

Cleve  &  Frederick  Rousser.  Sunray, 
$37,720. 

Linda  &  Howard  Moore,  Dumas,  $37,632. 

Jimmy  C.  Stokes,  Dumas,  $37,468. 

Harold  N.  Kelsllng,  Simray,  $36,785. 

John  A.  McMurray,  Jr..  Dumas.  $36,010. 

Arle  K.  Smith,  Dumas,  $36,008. 

Claude  Johnson  &  Son,  Dalhart,  $35,133. 

E.  C.  Britain,  Jr.,  Stinnett,  $33,977. 
John  H.  Goodwin.  Sunray.  $32376. 
Carl  Beauchamp,  Dumas.  $32,518. 
Jerry  B.  Keith.  Sunray.  $31,670. 
M.  O.  Jack  Bain.  Sunray,  $30,140. 
A.  J.  Harris,  Dumas,  $29,764. 
Johnny  M.  Goodwin,  Sunray,  $28,572. 
Coleman  Agrietrprlses,  Inc.,  Dtmias.  $28,- 

461. 

Brent  &  Sons  Ptnershlp,  Amarlllo,  $38,398. 

PauluB  Schroeter,  Dumas,  $27,878. 

Arvel  A.  Perky.  Dumas,  $27,557. 

Joe  Schuman,  Dvmias,  $26,964. 

Jimmy  Wiseman,  Dumas,  $25,839. 

Earl  B.  Byrd.  Stinnett,  $25,702. 

101  Ranch  Farm  Acct..  Ponca  City,  $26,666. 

Johnson  Trust,  Dalhart,  $24,704. 

J.  E.  Bright,  Dumas,  $24,417. 

Herschel  Berry,  Dumas,  $24,077. 

P.  F.  Yoimger,  Dumas,  $24,045. 

James  R.  Clements,  Dumas,  $23,004. 

L.  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  Dumas,  $22,076. 

Pat  Bradford,  Diunas,  $22,030. 

Nelson  E.  Burton,  Sunray,  $22,614. 

Weatherford  Bros..  Sunray.  $22,167. 

Raymond  White  Est.,  Dumas,  $21,651. 

Chester  Rlgdon,  Dumas.  $21,065. 

Wilson  and  Wilson,  Sunray,  $20358. 

G.  O.  Bain,  Sunray.  $20,687. 

James  W.  Medford.  Dumas.  $20,583. 

Benny  T.  Powell,  Dumas.  $20,529. 

J.  H.  Burkett.  Sunray.  $20,455. 

James  Tatum.  Jr..  Sunray.  $20,037. 

Total  payees  in  county  (63) .  $2,262,984. 

Motley  County 
Claudle  A.  Matney,  Matador,  $30,691. 
George  B.  Bowles.  Lubbock.  $27,734. 
Allan  L.  Thomas.  Northfleld,  $23,162. 
Millard  C.  Jones.  Qultaque,  $22,839. 
Roy  D.  Grundy.  Matador,  $22,461. 
Bennle  Keltz.  Matador,  $21,499. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $148,386. 

Navarro  County 
Fortson  Farms,  Rice,  $110324. 
Drew  Gillen,  Bloc»nlng  Grove,  $63,076. 
Bancroft   Brothers,  Powell,  $42,680. 
Delma  Ray  Spence,  Ennls.  $36,460. 


Webb,  Armstrong,  Ennls.  $36,012. 

Robert  L.  Colquitt,  Corslcana,  $26331. 

Charles    T.    PulUns,    Dawson,    $25344. 

Clyde  Rolofl,  Dawson,  $24,981. 

James  Mltcham.  Dawson,  $24378. 

Jimmy  Hooser,  Frost.  $24,433. 

George  B.  Mitchell.  Barry,  $23385. 

Dwayne  Watson,  Mertens.  $23,766. 

W.  M.  Lowe,  Powell,  $22389. 

John  F.  Freeland,  Dawson.  $21,990. 

Emll  Moucka,  Eimis.  $21,844. 

W.  T.  Sanders,  Dawson,  $21,672. 

J.  L.  Aven.  PoweU.  $21,550. 

Fortson  Farms.  Rice.  $11,524. 

Charles  Martin.  Frost.  $21 ,406. 

CUfford  WllUams.  Froet,  $30,615. 

Clifton  A.  CartUdge,  Dobbin  Rd,  Corslcana, 
$20,404. 

R.  W.  Cox,  Dallas,  $20,210. 

Henry  R.  Nicholson,  Blooming  Grove,  $20,- 
049. 

■Total   payees  In  coxmty   (23),  $684,902. 

Nolan  County 
D.  S.  Rigga.  Roscoe,  $63,447. 
Philip  V.  Haynes,  Roscoe,  $63338. 
Max  Wright,  Roecoe,  61,032. 
Herbert  L.  WUUams,  Roscoe,  $46,760. 
Lawlls  T.  Slpe,  Trent,  $43,840. 
Clyde  A.  Ater,  Roscoe,  $40,752. 
Ronda  H.  Whorton,  Roscoe,  $39,133. 
CUflord  C.  Btheredge,  Roscoe.  $35,737. 
Jerland  F.  Freeman,  Roscoe.  $35,490. 
Versle  S.  Dalley,  Roscoe.  $33,902. 
Mancle  T.  Pointer.  Rotcoe,  $38,791. 
George  E.  Parrott,  Roscoe,  $33,767. 
T.  D.  Young.  Sweetwater,  $33,537. 
Joe  G.  Williams,  Roecoe,  $31,621. 
Wllbert  H.  Althof ,  Roscoe,  $29,542. 
J.  B.  Cooper.  Jr..  Roscoe,  $29,513. 
Raymond  E.  Althof,  Roscoe,  $28,477. 
jEunes  E.  Reed,  Sweetwater,  $26330. 
R.  B.  Pleper,  Roscoe,  $26310. 
Jesse  Faust.  Roecoe.  $26,639. 
L.  L.  Medlcck  Jr.  &  Son.  Roscoe.  $24,890. 
Dean  D.  Alexander,  Roscoe.  $24,713. 
Alfred  F.  Henrlchs.  Garden  City.  $23,662. 
Robert  H.  Jordan.  Blackwell.  $23307. 
R.  R.  Ranch.  Nolan.  $22394. 
Harry  D.  Rotan,  Nolan.  $22320. 
Harold  Haynes.  Roscoe.  $22,278. 
Curtis  Rlggs,  Roscoe,  $21,761. 
Oscar  A.  Rannefeld.  Roecoe.  $21,707. 
Harold  C.  Althof.  Roecoe.  $21,627. 
Ocie  C.  Gabler,  Roecoe.  $21,556. 
Robert  T.  Dunlap.  Nolan,  $21,479. 
John  M.  Boston.  Roscoe,  $20,982. 
Donald  A.  Menn,  Roscoe.  $20,896. 
Wendell  Kent,  Sweetwater.  $30396. 
Total  payees  In  county  (36) .  $1.085304. 

Nueces  County 
Wright  Bros.  Farm.  Robstown.  $48,898. 
Hale  &  Hale,  Chapman  Ranch.  $47,621. 
Aubrey  Harper,  Robstown.  $46,607. 
W.  E.  Scarborough.  Robstown.  $37,620. 
Caldwell  Cattle  Co.,  Bishop,  $33,768. 
Drlscoll  Foundation,  Corpus  ChrlBtl,  $83,- 
804. 

R.  L.  Garrett,  Corpiis  Chrlstl,  $32,461. 
W.  M.  Bevly,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  $32303, 
Eschberger  Farms.  Robstown.  $31388. 
Mack  B.  Norrls,  Robstown.  $30,769. 
C.  L.  Lehman.  Corpus  Chrlstl.  $30,546. 
Alvln  Mcnalr,  Bishop,  $30,158. 
J.  W.  CaUaway,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  $20365. 
L.  S.  T.  Farm,  Banquete,  $20370. 
Randy  Farenthold,  Corpus  Chrlstl.  $20,160. 
Barkley  Farms.  Inc..  Bishop,  $28,598. 
KeUy  Ranch,  Corpus  Chrlstl.  $27335. 
E.    M.    tc    Comle    Wilson    Est.    Houston, 
$27327. 
A.  Y.  McCallam,  Alice.  $26311. 
J.  C.  Mayo.  Robstown,  $26,857. 
Harlan  Bros.,  Drlscoll.  $25,716. 
Oscar  Machen,  Pearsall,  $25,684. 
W.  T.  McNalr,  Robstown,  $25,530. 
Frank  Moravek,  Jr..  Robstown,  $26,511. 
W.  M.  Bevly.  Jr..  Corpus  Chrlstl.  $25,431. 
Berta    C.    Cunningham    Est.,    Cb^man 
Ranch,  $26,192. 
Alton  H.  Koennlng.  Banquete,  $24,658. 
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Lynn  Dugger,  Robetown,  t24,050. 

Santa  Cniz  Farms,  Chapman  Rancl^. 
$24,046. 

H.  L.  GlUesple.  Ctorpus  Chrlstl.  $23,926. 

C.  C.  Albrecht,  Robstown,  123,562. 

Paschal  Farms,  Bishop.  t22,904. 

W.  A.  Whltmlre.  Corpus  Chrlstl.  •22,674. 

M.  E.  Home,  Corpus  Chrlstl.  $22,096. 

Hoepfner  &  Jackson,  Ccrpiis  Christ), 
$21,728. 

Dryden  Farms.  Robetown,  $21,701. 

E.  H.  Klrkpatrlck.  Chapman  Ranch.  $21,621. 

M.  P.  Cable  &  R.  J.  Garrett.  Corpus  Chrlsli, 
$21,613. 

George  Rogge.  Robstown,  $20,916. 

Melvln  McNalr.  DrlscoII.  $20,369. 

Total  payees  In  county  (40) ,  $1,129,676. 

Ochiltree  County 
Floyd  Cole,  Hereford.  $43,008. 
Earl  Leslie.  Alva.  S36.029. 
Phllo  Butler  &  Son,  Perryton,  $28,380. 
James  Lair.  Perryton.  $28,244. 
Batman  &  Son,  Grain  Valley,  $27,211. 
Charles  Morton  Share  Trust,  Alva,  $26,988. 
H.  C.  Brlllhart  &  Son,  Perryton.  $26,880. 
Bob  Urban,  Perryton.  $25,131. 
Herbert  Butt,  Spearman,  $24,962. 

Ochiltree  County 
Earl  D.  McGarraugh.  Perryton,  $22,030. 
liKoy  Smith.  Perryton.  $21,619. 
Alma  O.   SchaeXer,   Alva,  $21,114. 
RLissell  Sell,  Booker.  $20,732. 
Frank  Buazard.  Spearman,  $20,442. 
Total  payees  In  county  (14),  $371,660. 

Oldham  County 
George  B.  Doehler,  Vega.  $80,008. 
E.  Duane  Allred,  Wlldorado,  $39,110. 
Vega    Land    Cattle     Co..    Inc.,    Amarlll^, 
$36,947. 

Taylor  Bros.,  Vega.   $33,827. 

B.  F.  W.  Grain  Co.,  Inc.,  Kress.  $32,399. 
Charles  B.  Short.  Frlona.  $31,341. 
J.  E.  Davis  &  Sons.  Wlldorado,  $29,747. 
Roy  Taylor,  Vega.  $28,744. 
Olst  Klrkland,  Vega,  $25,621. 
Dean  H.  Whaley.  Vega.  $24,942. 
John  Hlnsley,  Wlldorado,  $24,230. 
Norman  L.  Jacobson  Son.  Adrian,  $22,602. 
Roger  M.  Gruhlkey.  Adrian,  $22,619. 
Edgar  N.  Jacobson.  Adrian,  $22,210. 
Marvin  Axe,  Vega.  $21,597. 
J.  O.  Inman,  Newport  Beach,  $21,180. 
Taylor  Cattle  Co.,  Amarlllo,  $20,890. 
Total  payees  In  county  (17),  $617,914. 

Parmer  County 
Verney  Towns.  Farwell,  $174,359. 
Clarence  Martin,  Frlona,  $146,145. 
Bruce  Parr,  Frlona,  $90,086. 
Fangman  Farms.  Inc.,  Frlona,  $89,730. 
Dave  M.  Thompson,  Frlona,  $84,773. 
J.  C.  Mills,  Abemathy,  $79,296. 
Sloan  Osbom,  Frlona,  $74,031. 
Ranza  Boggess,  Frlona,  $72,028. 
James  W.  Dixon.  Frlona,  $68,291. 
J.  T.  Ford,  Farwell,  $65,2TJ. 
Glenn  PhlUlps,  ParweU,  $62,823. 
Jamoa  W.  Bamett,  Frlona,  $59,568. 
W.  O.  Chadwlck.  Farwell.  $59,304. 
Tom  Caldwell,  Farwell,  $154,049. 
Roscoe  Q.  Sllverthorne.  Plalnvlew,  $63,853. 
J.  D.  EClrkpatrlck.  Bovlna,  $63,301. 
Van  E.  Nichols.  Frlona.  $63,128. 
Floyd  T.  Dyer,  Bovlna.  $62,861. 
Leroy  Johnson,  Frlona,  $52,313. 
Keith  Garner,  Bovlna,  $61,978. 
Dean  McCalium,  Bovlna.  $50,860. 
Leonard  L.  Orlssom.  Farwell,  $50,440. 
BlUy  L.  Marshall.  Bovlna,  $49,268. 
Edward  D.  Chltwood,  Jr.,  Muleshoe,  $48,774. 
Walter  R.  Mabry,  Frlona,  $48,361. 
John  Renner,  Frlona,  $48,001. 
Clawson  Bldg.  Co.,  Lubbock,  $47,931. 
O.  E.  WUUamson,  Plalnvlew,  $47,715. 
Thomas  L.  Whaley,  Frlona,  $47,365. 
J.  G.  McFarland.  Frlona,  $47,060. 
Oene  Smith.  Lazbuddle.  $46,890. 

C.  L.  Mercer  &  Sons,  Frlona,  $46,854. 
James  Readtaelmer.  Hereford.  $45,035. 


Edwlnaton  Clark,  Frlona,  $44,886. 
Jack  Moseley.  Frlona.  $44,576. 
Curtis  W.  Murphree,  Frlona.  $43,967. 
Billy  J.  Thorn,  Frlona,  $43,393. 
Voges  and  Reislger.  Bovlna,  $43,147. 
Ralph  W.  Shelton,  Frlona,  $43,044. 
R.  J.  Renner.  Jr..  Frlona,  $42,927. 
Melborn  C.  Jones,  Farwell.  $42,542. 
Fred  W.  Poster,  Farwell,  $42,344. 
David  Grlmsley,  Frlona,  $42,237. 
Vernon  C.  Wlllard,  Bovlna.  $40,959. 
J.  B.  Sudderth.  Farwell,  $40,684. 
Wyle  M.  Bullock,  Muleshoe,  $40,217. 
Raymond  K.  Schueler,  Frlona,  $39,852. 
Herman  D.  Gerles,  Bovlna.  $39,748. 
Ellis  W.  Tatum,  Frlona,  $39,414. 
Arlln  L.  Hartzog,  Farwell,  $38,949. 
Jim  R.  Daniel,  Frlona,  $38,774. 
Norman  R.  Tayler,  Frlona,  $38,150. 
Thomas  N.  Browning,  Plalnvlew,  $37,640. 
James  Ensor,  Farwell.  $37,057. 
A.  A.  Allen,  Llttlefleld,  $36,982. 
M.  A.  Black,  Frlona,  $36,898. 
C.  V.  Potts,  Frlona,  $36,465. 
John  L.  Ray,  Frlona,  $36,284. 
Robert  H.  Schueler,  Frlona,  $36,218. 
Joe  F.  Blair,  Farwell,  $36,166. 
Oakley  D.  Stevenson,  Bovlna,  $36,095. 
R.  W.  Jones,  Frlona,  $35,766. 
Herbert  I.  HoweU,  Bovlna,  $34,933. 
Melvln  G.  Sachs,  Frlona,  $34,889. 
Howard  N.  Hayes,  Frlona,  $34,689. 
J.  E.  Knight,  Frlona,  $34,677. 
Lawrence  Jamerson,  Bovlna,  $34,533. 
Don  B.  Sudderth,  Bovlna,  $34,289. 
Richard  B.  Vaughn,  Frlona,  $34,137. 
David  H.  Carson,  Frlona,  $33,972. 
Henry  Haaeloff,  Farwell,  $33,742. 
Adolph  H.  Haselotr,  Farwell,  $33,596. 
A.  Dargln  Kirk,  Farwell,  $33,567. 
Royce  G.  Welch,  Frlona,  $33,504. 
Durward  K.  Bell.  Bovlna,  $33,332. 
Troy  Chrlatlan,  Farwell,  $33,267. 
Marston  G.  Mars,  Frlona,  $33,153. 
Donald  Christian,  Farwell,  $32,774. 
Woodrow  W.  Whltaker,  Black,  $32,611. 
Louis  L.  Welch,  Frlona,  $32,506. 
Richard  &  Jerry  London,  Frlona,  $32,399. 
Billy  E.  Bourlon,  Farwell,  $32,261. 
Gilbert  E.  Wenner,  Frlona,  $32,063. 
J.  T.  Mayfleld,  Frlona,  $32,023. 
Bulynn  G.  PMpps,  Frlona,  $31,857. 
A.  W.  Anthony,  Jr..  Frlona,  $31,801. 
Gilbert  A.  Kaltwasser.  Farwell,  $31,797. 
Fred  Burch,  Frlona,  $31,719. 
John  C.  Miller,  Frlona,  $31,601. 
Charles  E.  Trimble,  Bovlna,  $30,942. 
Clarence  A.  Johnson,  Farwell,  $30,800. 
Norman  C.  Sulser,  Earth,  $30,679. 
Glyn  Hamilton,  Frlona,  $30,562. 
Thomas  W.  Beauchamp,  Bovlna,  $30,477. 
BUI  W.  Carthel,  Frlona,  $30,078. 
Jlmmle  Heard,  Bovlna,  $30,034. 
Grady  W.  Sorley,  Bovlna.  $29,835. 
Charlie  V.  Glover.  Frlona,  $29,776. 
Walter  D.  Howard,  Jr..  Texlco,  $29,677. 
Floyd  L.  Rector,  Frlona.  $29,584. 
J.  H.  Dunbar,  FarweU,  $29,457. 
Woodrow  M.  Bradley,  Muleshoe,  $29,361. 
John  W.  Hand,  Frlona,  $29,298. 
Herbert  L.  Schueler,  Frlona.  $29,189. 
Amos  E.  Steelman,  Bovlna,  $29,081. 
Philip  C.  Weatherly,  Frlona,  $38,449. 
William  L.  Lee,  Frlona,  $28,339. 
Don  Williams.  Farwell.  $28,049. 
A.  L.  Black,  Frlona.  $27,941. 
John  F.  Dixon,  Bovlna,  $27,930. 
Max  C.  Crlm.  Mxileshoe.  $27,739. 
Edwin  Llde,  Bovlna,  $27,669. 
Lester  L.  Norton.  Farwell,  $27,517. 
Joe  A.  SchUUng.  Farwell,  $27,456. 
Robert  E.  Wilson.  Bovlna.  $37,373. 
Virgil  Young,  Frlona,  $27,353. 
Eulan  A.  Parham,  Muleshoe,  $27,367. 
James  M.  Procter.  Frlona,  $26,979. 
Kenyth  C.  Cass.  Frlona,  $26,790. 
Edelmon  Farms,  Frlona.  $26,751. 
Burley  L.  McGuire.  Shallowater,  $26,703. 
Bill  Brown,  Lazbuddle,  $26,687. 
OdeU  Cole,  Plalnvlew,  $26,389. 
Russell  D.  Smith,  Miileshoe,  $26,389. 


Duward  B.  Ivy,  Frlona,  $26,263. 
Carl  C.  Maurer,  Frlona,  $26,161. 
Jlmmle  L.  Cockerham,  Bovlna,  $26,044. 
Don  R.  Teague.  Bovlna,  $26,999. 
Earl  D.  Stevenson,  Bovlna,  $25,775. 
Richard  G.  Herring,  Frlona,  $25,774. 
Daniel  L.  Carmlchael,  Frlona,  $25,625. 
Vernon  Estes.  Bovlna,  $25,592. 
Vernon  Symcox,  ParweU,  $26,540. 
John  W.  Llttlefleld,  Frlona,  $25,107. 
J.  A  Rushing.  Farwell,  $25,053. 
Richard  L.  Ware,  Bovlna,  $24,945. 
W.  M.  Sherley.  Lazbuddle.  $24,878. 
Charles  Hawkins.  Bovlna,  $24,783. 
Herschel  Johnson,  Frlona.  $24,759. 
WUloughby  F.  Gable.  Farwell,  $24,740. 
Norbert  Schueler,  Frlona.  $24,733. 
Mabry  Bros.,  Frlona,  $24,505. 
McLellan  Farms.  Frlona,  $24,492. 
Ross  K.  Miller,  Frlona.  $24,355. 
Weatherly  Est.,  Frlona,  $24,214. 
James  D.  Mabry,  Lazbuddle.  $24,161. 
Benjamin  I.  Foster,  Jr..  Muleshoe,  $24,143. 
Travis  Stone,  Frlona.  $24,091. 
Robert  G.  Sparks,  Bovlna,  $24,059. 
Carl  R.  Schlenker.  Frlona.  $24,032. 
Edward  C.  Schilling.  Frlona.  $23,806. 
Dalton  K.  Caffey,  Frlona,  $23,770. 
Everett  McBroom.  Frlona.  $23,734. 
Htu'Old  Hawkins,  Bovlna,  $23,645. 
John  R.  Hays.  Frlona,  $23,610. 
Nelson  J.  Poster,  Farwell.  $23,554. 
Wesley  H.  Long,  Frlona,  $23,547. 
Orbra  A.  Cole,  Frlona,  $23,528. 
Elsie  Jo  Buchanan,  Frlona.  $23,522. 
Henry  L.  Ivy.  Frlona,  $23,241. 
Loyd  I.  Tharp,  Clovis,  $23,220. 
Darrell  Norton,  Farwell,  $23,200. 
Monty  Barrett.  Farwell,  $23,121. 
Walter  R.  Rlethmayer,  Frlona,  $23,036. 
Troy  P.  Ray,  Frlona,  $22,520. 
Clarence  R.  Monroe,  Frlona,  $22,519. 
Houston  Bartlett,  Bovlna,  $22,504. 
Harold  Joe  Wells,  Frlona,  $22,401. 
Edgar  E.  Boggess,  Frlona,  $22,329. 
Stephen  L.  Struve.  Frlona,  $22,237. 
Thomas  D.  Ware.  Farwell,  $22,122. 
Max  Stelnbock,  Muleshoe,  $21,975. 
Veron  L.  Bllllngsley,  Farwell,  $21,937. 
Ray  Precure,  Muleshoe,  $21,913. 
Buryl  G.  Fish.  Dlmmltt,  $21,801. 
Albert  F.  Phillips.  Farwell,  $21,738. 
T.  I.  Burleson.  Jr..  Frlona,  $21,680. 
Roland  D.  Dale,  Farwell,  $21,528. 
Jack  Smith,  Lazbuddle,  $21,386. 
Truman  L.  Gleason,  Muleshoe,  $21,370. 
James  R.  Johnson,  Muleshoe,  $21,354. 
Laurance  R.  Hand.  Frlona,  $21,209. 
Cole  Bros.,  Frlona,  $21,126. 
Jack  Nelson.  Frlona.  $21,123. 
Elvln  O.  Johnston.  Bovlna,  $21,092. 
James  H.  Jennings,  Muleshoe,  $20,914. 
Adolph  E.  Vasek,  Hereford.  $20,749. 
Bill  H.  Brandt,  Frlona,  $20,677. 
William  S.  Ingram,  Frlona,  $20,623. 
Stanley  A.  Bishop,  Frlona,  $20,613. 
Fern  W.  Bamett,  Frlona,  $20,610. 
Doyle  E.  Ford,  Farwell.  $20,350. 
Melvln  Southward.  Frlona,  $20,320. 
John  R.  McGehee.  Muleshoe,  $20,277. 
Ophel  Jennings,  Muleshoe,  $20,131. 
Jesse  A.  Walling,  Bovlna,  $20,098. 
Ernest  E.  Anthony,  Frlona,  $20,066. 
Franklin  I.  Bauer.  Frlona,  $20,043. 
John  L.  Ivy.  Frlona,  $20,026. 
Marlon  H.  Carson,  Bovlna,  $20,026. 
John  Agee,  Muleshoe,  $20,013. 
Total  payees  in  county   (201),  $6,932,997. 

Peco3  County 
Belding  Farms,  Inc.,  Ft.  Stockton,  $124,418. 
Coyanosa  Farms,  Coyanosa,  $105,938. 
C.  and  C.  Farms,  Ft.  Stockton.  $97,683. 
David  C.  McAteer,  Ft.  Stockton,  $89,711. 
A.  B.  Poster,  Pecos,  $74,747. 
Trans  Pecos  Farms.  Inc.,  Pecos,  $69,749. 
Ralph  C.  Dickson,  McCamey,  $61,657. 
W.  H.  RUey  m.  Ft.  Stockton,  $60,231. 
Lakeside  Farms.  Ft.  Stockton.  $58,989. 
Mike  A.  Burkholder,  Pecos.  $58,685. 
Harrell  and  Harrell,  Ft.  Stockton,  $56,321. 
Elvln  Crow,  Pecos,  $62,263. 
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Harral  and  Marable,  Ft.  Stockton,  $61,069. 
Melvln  H.  McKlnney,  Pecos,  $50,658. 
Luther  C.  Holladay,  Ft.  Stockton,  $46,996. 
Olen  J.  Ellis,  Pecos,  $45,072. 
Marshall  G.  Nevlll.  McCamey.  $34,442. 
Gilbert  J.  Moore,  Jr.,  Longvlew,  $32,497. 
M.  R.  Tripp,  Odessa,  $29,179. 
Carpenter  Farms,  Inc.,  McCamey,  $28,329. 
Andrew  J.  Sltton,  Jr.,  Coyanosa,  $26,588. 
Clarence  A.  Stephan,  Coyanoea,  $26,562. 
William  A.  Tipton,  Grandfalls,  $35,617. 
Albert  J.  Hoelscher,  Pecos.  $26,001. 
Allison  Ranch  Co.,  Ft.  Stockton,  $24,939. 
Virgil  W.  Masslnglll,  Coyanosa,  $24,890. 
Lelan  D.  Haren.  McCamey.  $24,874. 
Ranches  of  the  8W,  Ft.  Stockton,  $34,830. 
Richardson  Farms,  Iraan,  $22,947. 
Pecos  Co.  State  Bank,  Ft.  Stockton,  $21,246. 
Allen  Tipton,  Coyanosa,  $20,757. 
Total  payees  In  county  (31),  $1,496,756. 

Potter  County 

C.  B.  Emeny,  Amarlllo,  $51,691. 
E.  B.  Flte,  Amarlllo,  $33,562. 
0mnak  Co.,  Inc..  Amarlllo.  $28,465. 
Albracht  &  Son,  Bushland,  $25,901. 
O.  A.  Burrell,  Amarlllo.  $25,331. 

A.  B.  Bingham,  Amarlllo,  $20,929. 
Total  payees  In  county   (6),  $186,879. 

Presidio  County 
Valley  Farms  Co.,  Presidio,  $62,476. 
Charles  Spencer,  Presidio,  $42,197. 
J.  E.  White  &  Sons,  Marfa,  $24,148. 
Total  payees  In  county   (3),  $118,820. 

Randall  County 

Eldon  Durrett  Trusts,  Amarlllo,  $64,160. 
Simon  G.  Elliott,  Happy,  $52,074. 
Robert  C.  Sims  &  Sons,  Happy,  $49,816. 
Jack  R.  C.  Vincent,  Amarlllo,  $49,746. 
Northrup  Farms,  Amarlllo,  $48,178. 
Earnest  L.  Barnett,  Amarlllo,  $46,866. 
John  A.  Williams,  Canyon,  $46,909. 
Paul  Schnlederjan,  Bushland,  $44,974. 
Fred  Pegel,  Amarlllo.  $43,448. 
Pete  E.  Flschbacher.  Canyon.  $42,303. 
Johnny  Binder,  Bushland,  $41,851. 
Gilbert  Irlbeck.  Canyon.  $40,034. 
Clinton  Glenn,  Canyon,  $39,974. 
Walter  A.  Graham.  Happy.  $37,676. 
Howard  Puqua.  Wlldorado.  $33,890. 

D.  L.  Allison,  Happy,  $32,780. 
John  E.  Frost,  Happy.  $32,757. 

W.  T.  Smcx>t.  Jr..  Amarlllo.  $31,070. 
Robert  W.  Foster  Est.,  Happy.  $30,956.    . 
McRoberts  &  Jacobsen  Bros..  Canyon, 
$30,802. 

Charles  Wright,  Canyon,  $30,149. 
Gary  Wagner,  Wlldorado,  $29,331. 
Edward  Wleck,  Canyon,  $28,371. 
John  P.  Robinson.  Canyon.  $27,465. 
Tom  Henry.  Happy.  $27,454. 
Max  Rarlck,  Bushland.  $27,393. 
Kuehler  Farms.  Amarlllo.  $26,262. 
Leo  Zimmerer,  Bushland.  $26,162. 
P.  S.  Strohmeyer.  Happy,  $26,105. 
Davis  Est.,  Amarlllo,  $26,036. 
Tom  WUhelm,  Happy.  $25,477. 
John  L.  Butler.  Happy.  $24,963. 
James  Skarke.  Canyon.  $24,839. 
James  L.  Lamb.  Amarlllo,  $23,663. 
Willie  Wleck,  Canyon,  $23,441. 
John  W.  Byrd,  Happy,  $23,000. 
Wm.  H.  Bush  Trust  B..  Amarlllo,  $22,834. 
A.  J.  McCarley.  Happy.  $22,765. 
VUo  A.  Danner,  Happy,  $22,666. 
Lewel  Johnston,  Canyon,  $22,512. 
Harold  Erwln,  Amarlllo,  $22,607. 
Anton  Handing.  Canyon.  $22,269. 
George  L.  Powers.  Amarlllo.  $22,090. 
O.  H.  Rahlfs,  Jr..  Happy.  $21,489. 
Charles  E.  Gerald.  Canyon.  $21,487. 
H.  W.  Allen,  AmarlUo,  $21,208. 
Glynn  Burrell,  Canyon,  $21,180. 
Leo  Artho,  Dalhart,  $20,962. 
David  K.  McGehee.  Happy,  $20,903. 
George  Hand,  Canyon,  $20,589. 
Baptists  Pdns.  of  Texas.  Dallas,  $20,609. 
Wm.  T.  Smoot  Sr.,  AmarUlo,  $20,403. 
Total  payees  In  county  (52) .  $1,595,625. 


Reagan  County 
Rocker  B.  Ranch,  Inc.,  Bamhart,  $37,016. 
Alfred  J.  Schwartz,  Garden  City,  $29,627. 
Leroy  WUde,  Garden  City,  $20,190. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3) ,  $86,832. 

Red  River  County 

John  M.  Ward,  Deport,  $39,828. 

Barlow  &  Willis  Planting  Co.,  Detroit,  $35,- 
978. 

First  Amerlcsm  Farm,  Inc.,  Clarksvllle,  $31,- 
837. 

Mervln  L.  Slaton,  Deport,  $21,642. 

Doug  Alaobrook,  Bogata,  $21,449. 

Albert  W.  Bolton,  Clarke vllle,  $21,897. 

Herman  Lawler,  Clarksvllle,  $30,961. 

Total  payees  In  county  (7),  $183,482. 

Reevea  County 
Worsham  Bros.,  Pecos,  $224,097. 
Kenneth  I.lndemann,  Peooe,  $216,343. 
Clark  and  Roberts,  Pecos,  $169,004. 
Kesey  Bros.,  Pecos,  $154,460. 
Beetex  Farms,  Inc.,  Waco,  $137,766. 
W.  A.  Sullivan,  Pecos,  $133,116. 
Cedaxvllle  Corp.,  Pecos,  $112,032. 
Smallwood  Farms,  Pecos,  $105,766. 
Lattner  and  Mills,  Pecos,  $104,257. 
W.  W,  Hill,  Pecos,  $101,768. 
Q.  G.  Passmore,  Pecos,  $98,579. 
Ley  KUgore,  Pecos,  $93,666. 
Wlnterrowd  Bros.,  Pecos,  $91,283. 
Bowe  and  Turnbough,  Balmorhea,  $86,261. 
Raymond  Beauchamp,  Pecos,  $83,776. 
W.  W.  Clem,  Pecos,  $83,212. 
T.  J.  Wilson,  Pecos,  $80,064. 
Prank  Bounds,  Pecos,  $77,656. 
Dingier  Farms,  Inc.,  Pecos,  $70,993. 
Davidson  Bros.,  Pecos,  $66,872. 
Welnacht  Bros,  Pecos,  $63,745. 
Broyles  Pecos  Farm,  Stockton,  $60,383. 
William  R.  Ramsey,  Pecos,  $59,626. 
Tom  Passmore.  Pecoe,  $57,951. 

B.  C.  Kesey,  Pecos,  $57,413. 
Coy  Fraley,  Pecos.  $56,317. 

J.  T.  McKlnney,  Pecos.  $49,793. 

Jack  Duke,  Pecos,  $48,904. 

Peppy  McKlnney,  Pecos,  $46,281. 

Joe  Lee  McMahon,  Verhalen,  $46,257. 

Roy  Blahosky.  Pecos,  $45,053. 

J.  T.  Moore  and  Son.  Pecos,  $44,619. 

W.  L.  Kington,  Pecos,  $43,962. 

Clem  Crowley,  Pecos,  $42,262. 

Dale  Toone,  Balmorhea,  $42,229. 

Don  Watklns.  Ralls.  $41,645. 

W.  W.  Hill  and  W.  R.  Sage.  Pecoe,  $40,632. 

H.  R.  Hudson,  Jr.,  Pecoe.  $39,895. 

C.  S.  Hess  and  Son,  Pecos,  $39,343. 
L.  Barrett  Johnson,  Pecos,  39,347. 
Jerry  Jenkins,  Pecos,  37,699. 
McBanney  and  Taylor,  Pecos.  37,634. 
David  D.  Davis,  Pecos,  $37,161. 
Cherry  Draw  Co.,  Verhalen,  $36,060. 
Charles  Spence,  Pecos,  35,937. 

Joe  Lee  McMahon,  Jr.,  Verhalen.  $35,469. 
Cherry  Creek  Farm.  Balmorhea,  $34,684. 
Chocolate  Flats  Farm  Co.,  Verhalen,  $34,- 
679. 

A.  J.  Carpenter.  Pecos.  $34,568. 
J.  W.  Bryan,  Pecos,  $33,500. 

L.  M.  Collier,  Pecos,  $33,263. 
Hermosa  Farms.  Inc..  Pecos.  $31,789. 
James  L.  Sears,  Pecos,  $31,700. 
Bettye  W.  Ivey.  Pecos.  $31,312. 
P.  F.  Bradley,  Pecos,  $31,002. 
Robert  M.  Owen,  Pecos,  $30,774. 
Jack  Davis.  Pecos.  $30,661. 
Ennls  B.  Tudor.  Pecos.  $30,196. 
Ronald  Miller,  Pecos,  $29,602. 
Richard  Holfs.  Balmorhea,  $38,834. 
W.  B.  Evans,  Pecos,  $28,471. 
J.  B.  Hopkins.  Pecos,  $28,064. 
Marlon  A.  Briggs.  Pecos,  $27,359. 

B.  V.  Shaw,  Pecos,  $27,048. 

C.  J.  Kesey,  Pecos,  $26,870. 
Duncan  Farms.  Inc..  Pecos.  $25,590. 
Evans  Butler.  Pecos,  $24,348. 
Herbert  H.  Toone.  Balmorhea.  $24,095. 
Louis  D.  McNeil,  Pecos.  $24,043. 
Charles  Welnacht,  Pecos,  $23,874. 
Butler  Brothers,  Peooe,  $23,726. 


Coy  Nichols,  Pecoe,  $23566. 

Melvln  Schnack,  Balmorhea,  $21,437.      „ 

Hubert  Nunn.  Pecos.  $20,933. 

M.  C.  Dixon,  Pecos,  $20,911. 

William  D.  Femandes,  Pecoe,  $30345. 

E.  D.  Oodbey,  Jr.,  Pecos.  $20,249. 

Total  payees  In  county  (77) .  $4,320346. 

Refugio  County 

Voges  and  Boenlg,  Woodsboro,  $40,963. 

David  Zabel,  Woodsboro,  $30,194. 

W.  P.  Abney.  Woodsboro,  $26,898. 

J.  M.  Tatton.  Refugio,  $25,580. 

J.  C.  Ermis,  Woodsboro,  $25,107. 

Clifton  Frazler,  Robstown,  $24,181. 

Hartmann  Farms,  Woodsboro,  $23,833. 

C.  H.  French,  Woodsboro.  $23317. 

T.  O.  and  R.  L.  Jackson,  Austwell,  $33,400. 

R.  L.  Shaw,  Austwell,  $23,328. 

Total  payees  In  county  (10) ,  $267300. 

Roherts  County 
W.  R.  Holland,  Miami,  $38,643. 
Buddy  Cockrell,  Pampa,  $27367. 
Locke  Cattle  Co.,  Inc.,  Miami.  $23,096. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3 ) ,  $89,004. 

Robertson  County 

James  H.  Jones.  Heame,  $127366. 
John  W.  Nlgllazzo,  Heame,  $124,093. 
Ooodland  Farms,  Inc.,  Heame,  $11,943. 
W.  P.  Scamardo,  Bryan,  $109,464. 
Vence  Corpora,  Hearne,  $108,118. 
Louis  Muse,  Hearne,  $96,516. 
John  C.  Relstlno,  Hearne.  $79,183. 
Sam  Degella.  Sr.,  Heame,  $78,667. 
Joe  Relstlno,  Jr..  Hearne,  $78,166. 
Fred  J.  Ferrara,  Hearne,  $63,604. 
T.  D.  Wilson.  College  Station.  $61,091. 
Barton  Farms,  Calvert.  $60,724. 
Joe  Scarpinato,  Heame,  $57,962. 
Gathan  Relstlno,  Heame,  $57,877. 
Joe  Relstlno  Est,  Hearne,  $55,619. 
Pauline  Doremus,  Calvert.  $54,494. 
J.  W.  Foster,  Jr.,  Calvert,  $53,395. 
Ned  Fachorn,  Hearne,  $49,151. 
N.  R.  Lutz,  Calvert,  $44,216. 
A.  M.  Lampeon,  Heame,  $42,738. 
Ross  Cash,  Hearne,  $42338. 
Sam  Destefano.  Hearne,  $40332. 
^   3D  Farm  &  Ranch,  Mumford,  $38,955. 
Pete  L.  Scamardo,  Mumford,  $38,160. 
A.  H.  Judklns,  Calvert,  $36310. 
Anthony  L.  Scamardo,  Mumford,  $34,716. 
James  &  Tony  Cortemelia,  Hearne,  $33,813. 
Luke  Scamardo.  Mumford.  $33365. 
Leon  Anthony  Denena,  Hearne,  $33,146. 
Prank  Destefano,  Heame,  $30,431. 
Charlie  P.  Briggs  in,  Calvert,  $30311- 
Joe  &  Matt  Salvaggio,  Mumford,  $30,015. 
R.  F.  Manning,  Bryan,  $29,439. 
Frank  B.  Seale  Est,  Bryan,  $29,185. 
Michael  Muse,  Hearne,  $29,159. 
Frank  Sam  Lorla,  Hearne,  $28,548. 
Ben  Perrone.  Heame,  $26,921. 
Joe  L.  CoUette,  Heame,  $25,688. 
Joe  Cotropla,  Hearne,  $25,313. 
Buck  E.  Porter,  Hearne.  $23,110. 
Louis  Morello,  Bryan,  $22,366. 
William  Corona,  Hearne,  $21,656. 
Total  payees  in  county  (42) ,  $2,196,941. 

Rockwall  County 
Glynn  Dodson,  Boyse  City,  $65,637. 
A.  R.  Seabolt,  Jr.,  Rockwall,  $45,100. 
Henry   Zollner,   Royse    City,   $33,706. 
Carlton  D.  Cllnard,  Royse  City,  $28,009. 
Marvin   Goodwin.  Boyse  City.  $22,837. 
Charles  W.  Holt,  Rockwall,  $22,866. 
WUllam  E.  Crawford,  Fate,  $22,690. 
Total  payees  In  county  (7),  $244,734. 

Runnels  County 
Bennle  W.  WUde,  Balllnger,  $45,434. 
Walter  B.  Adami,  Winters,  $28346. 
Audra  L.  MltcheU.  Winters,  $25,802. 
Leonard  H.   Halfmann,  Balllnger,   $22,092. 
Newman  E.  Smith.  Balllnger,  $21,907. 
Joseph  Clinton  Werner,  Miles,  $21,196. 
Dalton  C.  Lacy,  Miles,  $20,656. 
Harvey  E.  Gully.  Rowena,  $20,620. 
L.  P.  Schwertner,  Miles,  $20,168. 
Total  payees  In  county  (9) ,  $326,810. 
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Ru3k  County 
Otho  Morris,  LanevUle,  $42,968. 

San  Patricio  County 
Vahlfllng  Chrtstlna  Corp.,  Mathls.  •173,T7^, 
Heirs  of  Jos.  P.  Green.  Taft.  $79,333. 
Ch«rlM  H.  Mayo,  Taft.  rrS.lSS. 
Williams  &  BurUiardt.  Taft,  $64,538. 
McKamey  Parma,  Gregory,  $63,436. 
Floyd  Webb,  Jr.,  Mathls,  $60,895. 
R.  E.  Hart.  Slnton,  $51,543. 
W.  C.  McDanlel,  Slnton,  $47,304. 
J.  M.  Edmondson,  Mathls,  $37,383. 
H.   O.   Ritchie,  Jr.,  Taft,  $34,404. 
Daniel  P.  Moore,  Portland,  $33,918. 
Floerke  Bros.,  Taft,  $32,449. 
Chester  B.  Brlttaln,  Slnton,  $32,447. 
R.  C.  DUlon.  Taft.  $30,991. 
W.  L.  Shelbume.  Jr.,  Taft,  $29,745. 
Howard  H.  Webb,  Slnton.  $29,380. 
Adams  Brothers,  Odem,  $28,894. 
Donald  B.  Home.  Odem,  $28,163. 
L.  T.  Porter,  Mathls,  $27511. 
Beyer  Bros.,  Mathls.  $37,139. 
George  J.  Krmls,  Odem,  $26,583. 
Loree  Svadlenak.  Taft,  $25,909. 
W.  O.  Hart,  Taft,  $25,525. 
Edwin  C.  McDanlel,  Corpvis  Chrlstl,  $26,2g|0 
J.  D.  Patrick,  Jr.,  Taft.  $23,638. 
Martin  Schneider,  Odem.  $23,290. 
Jim  Odem.  Slnton.  $23,187. 
Q.  M.  Prlday,  Jr.,  Gregory,  $22,630. 
Dehnlsch  Bros..  Mathls,  $23,351. 
R.  E.  Stalcup.  Odem,  $21,741. 
W.  D.  MUler  Farm,  Taft,  $31,703. 
Albert  Kastner.  Slnton.  $21,578. 
Thomas  Ardel  Setllff,  Odem.  $31,340. 
Thomas  Touchstone,  Slnton,  $21,040. 
David  Bevly,  Robetown,  $20,921. 
Edwin  Schneider.  Mathls.  $20,921. 
Stanley  Webb  m,  Odem,  $20,713. 
O.  L.  Gorbet,  Mathls.  $20,690. 
Total  payees  In  county  (38) ,  $1,397,698. 

San  Saba  County 

Floyd  Oliver,  Lamesa,  $44,179. 

Schleicher  County 

Virginia  Bruton,  Eldorado,  $34,333. 

L.  E.  Lloyd,  Eldorado,  $22,205. 

R.  W.  tc  B.  J.  Reynolds,  Eldorado,  $20,023. 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  $66,461. 

Scurry  County 
Billy  Huddleston,   Snyder,   $63,630. 
C.  A,  Daugherty,  Fluvanna,  $61,773. 
J.  B.   Autry,   Colorado  City,   $44,335. 
Clements  Bros..  Snyder.  038,703. 
Ray  Herring,  Fluvanna,  $30,818. 
Henry  G.  Gafford,  Snyder,  $29,953. 
Emll  Schattel  Est.,  Hermlelgh,  $36,703. 
BUly  J.  Voss,  Snyder,  $36,007. 
Granville  E.  Chorn,  Snyder,  $25,516. 
Mozell  Boggensteln,  Snyder,  $34,676. 
Wayne  Key,  Snyder,  $24,634. 
Martin  Muphy,  Hermlelgh,  $24,527. 
Glenn  Foster.  Hermlelgh,  $24,094. 
Max  Von  Roeder,  Snyder.  $23,489. 
Don  Wells,  Fluvanna.  $33,200. 
J.  W.  Byrd.  Snyder,  $22,881. 
Ernest  Schattel.  Roscoe.  $32361. 
Roy  Hallman,  Roscoe,  $22,810. 
Carl  Williams,  Hermlelgh,   f 22,291. 
Homer  Gannaway,  Hermlelgh,  $21,461. 
R.  J.  Kobena.  Hermlelgh,  $20,899. 
J.  L.  Clark.  Ira,  $20,727. 
Leo  Schattel,  Snyder,  $20,705. 
Jackie  Py-lant,  Snyder,  $30,649. 
Wayland  Huddleston,  Snyder,  $30,434^ 
Total  payees  in  county  (26),  $697,774. 

Shackelford  Cow.ty 
Kenneth  Hansen,  Lueders,  $34,928. 
Robert  L.  Reves,  8r.,  Lueders.  $24,86v. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2),  $49,796. 

Sherman  County 

Jaclf  Hell.  Stratford,  $73,830. 
MeCleUan  &  McClellan,  Sunray,  $70,365. 
Ezra  P.  Plsk,  Texhoma,  Okla.,  $69,004. 
R.  C.  Bxickies     Est.  O/O  A.  MUton, 
Ariz..  $63,716. 
Wood  B.  Craig,  Sunray,  $53,678. 
R.  M.  Buckles  Est.,  Stratford,  $48,031 


Cartrite  Bros.,  Sunray.  $43,690. 

WUliam  R.  Murrell,  Qruver,  $40,994. 

Wesley  Lunt.  Sunray,  $40,182. 

Pat  Holt.  Gruver,  $38,037. 

Dietrich  &  Ourley,  Stratford.  $37,873. 

Elmo  Fortenberry.  Sunray.  $37,615. 

Sam  R.  Cluck.  Gruver.  $36,949. 

Monroe  Bros..  Sunray,  $35,353. 

Frank  Berry,  Jr.,  Texhoma,  $34,651. 

Huber  R.  Tlllery,  Stratford.  $33,330. 

Schafer  &  Schafer,  Texhoma,  $33,061. 

Dick  Dlehl,  Stratford.  $32,993. 

Mrs.  Latimer  Murfee,  Houston,  $32,115. 

BlU  &  Glenn  Reed,  Stratford,  $30,912. 

Wallace  Corse.  Sunray,  $30,543. 

Bert  Steffens,  Stratford,  $30,459. 

Arnold  B.  Morris.  Strstford.  $28,812. 

Walter  Lasley  ft  Sons,  Inc.,  Stratford,  $28,- 
687. 

Roy  Browder,  Sunray,  $28,178. 

Leroy  Roblson,  Sunray,  $27,880. 

H.  D.  Mell,  Dumas.  $36,413. 

John  Bain,  Dumas,  $35,639. 

Orland  Lasley.  Stratford,  $24,756. 

Judd  Cattle  Co..  Stratford,  $34,687. 

Verne  W.  Foreman,  Stratford.  $24,636. 

William  N.  Jackson,  Stratford,  $24,529. 

H.  H.  Caraway,  Stratford,  $24,366. 

Halle  Bros.,  Stratford.  $34,156. 

Luther  Browder.  Sunray,  $23,476. 

Arthur  E.  Judd.  Stratford,  $23,456. 

Spurlock  Bros..  Stratford,  $22,603. 

Ernest  Cummlngs,  Stratford.  $22,319. 

Gary  L.  Hawkins.  Texhoma,  $22,144. 

Roscoe  Dyess  &  Son,  Stratford,  $22,096. 

J.  L.  Stowers,  Stratford,  $21,974. 

Dean  O.  Gluck,  Gruver,  $21,891. 

Hardy  Coffman,  Stratford,  $21,864. 

Walter  Johnson,  Texhoma,  $21,536. 

Albert  W.  Zlmmer,  Stratford,  $21,366. 

O.  H.  Ingham  &  Son,  Stratford.  $21,078. 

E.  L.  Monroe,  Sunray.  $21,014. 

Eugene  C.  Smith,  Colo  Springs,  $20,606. 

Otto  Schuster,  Jr.,  Stratford,  $20,438. 

Coldwater  Cattle  Co.,  Amartllo,  $20,414. 

S.  S.  Land  &  CaUle  Co.,  Stratford,  $20,315. 

Total  payees  In  county  (51) ,  $1,608,464. 
,  Starr  County 

Charles  Rocs  in,  Grande  City.  $149,740. 

Valley  Onions.  Inc.,  Mc.^Uen,  $140,267. 

Starr   Produce   Farm   Acct.   Grande   City, 
$72,370. 

La  Caslta  Farms,  Inc.,  Grande  City,  $49,448. 

Griffin  &  Brand,  McAllen,  $49,330. 

H.  L.  Conger.  Grande  City,  $36,942. 

R.  S.  Margo,  Grande  City,  $27,486. 

M.  Guerra  &  Sons,  Roma,  $25,898. 
Carl  E.  Oakes,  Sebastian,  $24,738. 
John  A.  Shuford,  Grande  City.  $22,036. 
Total  payees  in  county  ( 10) .  $598,364. 
Stonewall  County 

Jim  Rowland,  Jr..  Roby,  $32,712. 
Clay  L.  Douglass/Son,  Aspermont,  $23,699. 
H.    F.    Metcalf    Partnership,    Aspermont, 
$21,676 
Total  payees  in  county  (3) .  $78,087. 

Sutton  County 
Sonora  Research  St..  Sonora.  $112,828. 
Mayer  Rousselot,  Sonora,  $23.26T. 
ToUl  payees  in  county  (2) ,  $136,095. 

Swisher  County 
Fowler  E.  McDanlel.  Tulla,  $177,342. 
Warner  Reid,  Tulla.  $113,931. 
B.  Raymond  Evans,  Tulla.  $106,826. 
Miller  Farms  Company,  Tulla,  $88,666. 
Lloyd  M.  Hale,  Tulla,  $87,635. 
Grady  Shepard.  Hale  Center,  $75,873. 
Paul  Hays,  Kress,  $74,746. 
J.  L.  Francis,  Kress,  $66,080, 
8.  A.  Barrett,  Kress,  $63,531. 
L.  G.  Mahagan.  Kress,  $63,301. 
Tyllne  N.  Perry.  Kress,  $62,099. 
Hlnton  Brothers,  Happy,  $56,971. 
Jack  D.  Lorlng.  Tulla,  $53,666. 
Tye  St  Sons,  B^eas,  $53,655. 
Corliss     H.     Currle,     Bennington,     OUa., 
$52,385. 
Lloyd  Glenn,  Plalnview,  $51,616. 
James  Cruce,  Kress,  $49,850. 


Street  Brothers.  Kress,  $46,064. 
Morgan  Sturgess,  TulU,  $45,911. 
Emily  Holmee,  Tulla,  $45,590. 
M.  T.  Glenn,  Los  Angeles.  $45,385. 
Jack  G.  Foster,  Happy,  $45,107. 
Buck  Garrett,  Plalnview,  $44,630. 
Carl  M.  Weathers,  Kress,  $44,256. 
James  W.  Cox,  Tulla,  $43,619. 
H.  O.  Thompson,  Plalnview,  $43,141. 
John  ^llman.  Tulla.  $43,004. 
Jamea  Vineyard,  Kress,  $42,744. 
Devln  Devln  &  Patterson,  Tulla,  $43,733. 
WyUe  A.  Byrd,  Tulla,  $40,808. 
Jack  Montague,  Tulla,  $40,039. 
A.  B.  Raymond,  Tulla,  $40,003. 
Otis  Harman,  Tulla,  $39,645. 
Dr.  Wm.  B.  Childress.  TuUa,  $39,367. 
AUen  Glenn.  Tulla,  $39,360. 
Warren  Lee  Bell.  Tulla.  $38,985. 
Andrew  Price,  Kress,  $38,781. 
Lonnle  G.  Todd,  Happy,  $38,426. 
Melvln  Young,  Kress,  $38,054. 
Daryl  R.  Dixon,  Kress,  $37,960. 
J.  Larry  Nelson,  TuUa,  $36,596. 
Victor  L.  Harman.  Happy.  $36,160. 
Jack  Mlddleton,  Tulla,  $35,940. 
Ciirtls  Latham,  Tulla.  $35,885. 
Nelson  Borchardt,  Tulla,  $36,768. 
Jim  Doan,  Tulla,  $35,386. 
Boyd  &  Boyd,  Tulla,  $35,386. 
A.  D.  Lee.  Tulla.  $35,204. 
Hbyet  Burnam,  Tulla,  $34,915. 
Cone  W.  Johnson.  Happy,  $34,703. 
Harley  L.  &  Gene  King,  Tulla.  $34,307. 
T.  M.  Lawson,  Tulla,  $34,092. 
H.  T.  Copeland,  Tulla,  $34,010. 
Leroy  &  Hulan  Hill,  Happy.  $33,886. 
Graham  Brothers,  Tulla.  $33,400. 
Foster  Parker,  Happy,  $33,117. 
Harold  Ray  Caraway.  Tulla,  $32,942. 
Dayle  Culwell,  Tulla,  $32,933. 
Robert  K.  Brooks.  Tulla,  $32,890. 
D.  E.  MoEachem.  Kress,  $32,774. 
BUly  W.  Evans,  Kress,  $32,064. 
Verlon  Watson,  Tiilla,  $32,026. 
A.  Emmet  Plttman,  Kress,  $31,776. 
R.  W.  McClure.  Kress,  $31,246. 
Hoy  V.  Benefleld,  Plalnview,  $31,111. 

A.  M.  Anderson.  Tulla,  $30,957. 
Jennings  &  Joy,  Tulla,  $30,908. 
Delbert  L.  Devln,  Tulla,  $30,796. 
L.  L.  Armor  Sweetwater,  $30,613. 
J.  D.  Herndon,  Tulla,  $30,470. 
Jake  Jones,  Kress,  $30,242. 
Victor  Martin,  Kress,  $30,180. 
Dale  Swlnbum,  Tulla,  $29,933. 
Robert  R.  Brown,  Tulla,  $29,883. 
Burle  D.  Byrd.  Kress,  $29,795. 
Claude  F.  Harris,  Plalnview,  $29,303. 
Ludeman  Ludeman  Lelb  Smith,  Plalnview, 

$29,196. 

F.  J.  &  David  Burgess,  '^lla,  $28,931. 
John  N.  Simpson.  Jr..  Tulla,  $28,667. 
Paul  N.  Irlbeck.  Tulla,  $28,565. 
Tulla  Feed  Lot  Inc.,  Tulla.  $28,376. 

B.  J.  HoUand,  Kress,  $28,349. 
Odell  Jennings.  Tulla.  $28,215. 
Glenn  Jolly.  Kress,  $27,943. 

O.  H,  Olson,  Tulla,  $27,901. 

Leo  W.  Poster,  Kress,  $27,348. 

W.  Ray  Carawav,  Tulla,  $27,346. 

Glenn  Terrell,  Plalnview,  $27,294. 

John  Hays,  Tulla,  $27,175. 

Estle  Haught.  Tulla,  $27,121. 

T.  L.  Abernathy,  Jr..  Tulla.  $27,077. 

Holland  &  Sons.  Happy.  $27,038. 

O.  V.  Wilson,  Krees,  $27,001. 

L.  G.  George.  TiUla.  $26,964. 

Bobby  Altman,  Happy.  $26,931. 

Roy  Thompson.  Tulla,  $26,921. 

Cecil  A.  Rousser.  Kress.  $26,890. 

Melvln  D.  Jennings,  Tulla,  $26,841. 
W.  Leroy  Roberts.  Tulla,  $26,705 
Prank  Klker.  Tulla,  $26,545. 

C.  W.  Rousser,  Kress,  $26,535. 
C.  R.  Byrd,  Kress,  $26,386. 

E.  E.  Sims.  Happy,  $26,029. 

Robert  H.  Lowery,  Jr.,  Tulla,  $25,851. 

Frank  Loftln.  Tulla.  $25,771. 

H.  C.  Poage,  TuUa,  $25,628. 

R.  H.  Gayler,  Kress,  $25,489. 
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Nuckles/Nuckles/Gerald,  Sweetwater,  $28,- 

367. 
Robert  Hostetler,  Kress,  $25,178. 
Stark  Bros,  Kress,  $26,119. 
Abell  &  Prewltt,  Ralls,  $24,810. 
Pwaln  Garrett,  Tulia,  $24,460 
Vernon  Loftln,  TuUa,  $34,314. 
D.  T.  Graham,  Plalnview,  $34,163. 
Bayard  Sadler,  TuUa,  $24,086. 
Oopus  O.  Boyd,  Tulla,  $23,982. 
CUfford  J.  Vars,  Tulla.  $23,977. 
Gerald  Schulte,  TuUa,  $23,840. 
Vernon  Garrtson,  SUverton,  $23,819. 
Terry  Martin,  Canyon,  $23,765. 
Circle  C  Agrl.  Assoc..  Tulla.  $23,762. 
Johnny  Nix,  Tulla,  $33,686. 
Ernest  Jackson,  Tulla,  $23,634. 
Billy  Jack  Settle,  TuUa,  $23,579. 
Bston  Breltllng,  TuUa.  $23,573. 
Bay  RelBS,  TuUa,  $23,518. 
Jack  OlUeland,  TuUa,  $33,437. 
Vernon  H.  Harman,  Canyon,  $23,426. 
Lloyd  Evans,  Tulia,  $23,299. 
Eugene  Mote,  Tulla,  $23,289, 
Calvin  C.  Reed,  Kress,  $23,281. 
MUton  Dovel,  Tulla,  $23,261. 
Bobby  Archer,  Tulla,  $23,232. 
Donald  Thompson,  Kress,  $23,167. 
J.  O.  Garner,  Kress,  $23,005. 
August  C.  Falkenberg,  Kress,  $23,005. 
W.  E.  Thurman,  Plalnview,  $22,836. 
Tom  Garrison,  TuUa,  $22,816. 
Don  A.  Nelson,  Tulla.  $22,786. 
Earl  HlUman,  Kress,  $22,607. 
Beece  Wllterdlng,  Tulla.  $22,435. 
Dean  Todd.  TuUa.  $22,431. 
BUly  T.  Young,  Kress,  $22,417. 
Joe  Martin,  Plalnview,  $22,323. 
Jones  Bros,  E^ess,  $33,306. 
James  D.  Armstrong.  Kress.  $33,147. 
B.  H.  WlUlams,  Kress,  $22,018. 

B.  &  D.  Hayes,  Plalnview,  $33,008, 
Kenneth  Littleneld,  TuUa,  $21,960. 
L.  P.  CampbeU,  TuUa,  $31,911. 
Stout  Bros.,  Tulla.  $21,767. 

A.  Dean  Hannan,  Tulla,  $21,712. 
Albert  P.  Devln.  Tulla,  $31,674. 
Robert  S.  Prancy,  Happy,  $31,601. 
Dick  O.  Shaver,  Hale  Center,  $21,676. 
Leroy  Measles,  TuUa,  $21,613. 
Olenn  Mahagan,  Kress,  $21,443. 
A.  B.  Jones,  TuUa,  $31,300. 
Poy  E.  Moudy,  Happy,  $31,103. 
Dayne  Norrls,  Kress,  $21,097 

C.  D.  Taylor,  Happy,  $21,027. 
J.  F.  Whitsett,  TuUa,  $20,«79. 
Fred  Harris,  Happy,  $20,971. 
O.  V.  Morris,  Tulla,  $20,966. 
George  A.  Rahlfs.  Happy.  $20,834. 
Olen  O.  Carter,  TuUa,  $30,830. 

J.  U.  Flippo.  Kress,  $30,644. 
Stewart  Klrkpatrick,  Tulla,  $30,627. 
Plains  Prod   Company   No.   2,   Plalnview, 
$20,677. 
Orville  Plnck,  TuUa.  $20,390. 
MUo  Draper,  Plalnview,  $20,372. 
Weldon  Klker,  TuUa,  $20,372. 
J.  L.  BevlU.  Tulla.  $20,246. 
O.  O.  BUUngton,  Plalnview,  $20,197. 
Murry  E.  Vise.  TuUa,  $20,147. 
Total  payees  In  county  (176),  $5,813,928. 

Taylor  County 
Ted  McAnlnch,  Merkel,  $31,738. 

Terrell  County 
Jack  and  Roy  Deaton,  Sanderson.  $39,796. 
B«U  &  Kenney,  Dryden,  $20,286. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2),  $60,081. 

Terry  County 
Howard  Hurd,  Brownfleld.  $83,735. 
Muldrow   Farms,    Brorwnfleld.   $66,893. 
W.  A.  Fulford.  Brownfleld,  $64,103. 
Bonard  Stioe,  Brownfleld.  $61,136. 
CharUe  CasweU.  Meadow,  $61,080. 
Graham  Swain.  Brownfleld,  $58,618. 
Olane  CasweU.  Meadow.  $66,802. 
Norman  Caswell,  Meadow,  $63,387. 
H.  L.  BClng,  Brownfleld,  $63,151. 
Don  C.  Day,  Meadow.  $52,692. 


M.   E.   Rlnson,   Brownfleld,   $61,796. 
J.  V.  RUey,  Brownfleld,  $61,712. 
Robert  Beasley,  Meadow,  $50,396. 
Thurman   Skalns.   Brownfleld,   $49,648. 
Dan  A.  Day,  Meadow,  $48,838. 
Milton  Addison,  Brownfleld,  $48366. 
Doyle  Moss,  Brownfleld  $47397. 
Troy  PhllUps,  Brownfleld,  $46,734. 
W.  O.  Oabe,  Brownfleld.  $46317. 
Davis  Beasley,  Meadow,  $46,764. 
Keith    Vandivere,    Brownfleld,   $46,684. 
Rufus  DUl,  Brownfleld,  $44,489. 
D,  A,  KeUy.  Brownfleld,  $43,865. 
Kenneth    Purtell,    Brovmfleld,   $43,130. 
O.  A.  Winn,  Brownfleld.  $42,076. 
M.  H.  Wagner,  Brownfleld,  $42,071. 
Mack  Wllmeth,  Toklo,  $41,614. 
Art  "Vf.  Adair,  Brownfleld,  $40,731. 
Dell  Jordan,  Meadow,  $40,722. 
George  Weiss,  Brownfleld,  $40,166. 
Odell  L.  Lowe,  Lubbock,  $39,931. 
Poster  Gin  Fm..  Brownfleld,  $39,739. 
L.  T.  Hawkins,  Brownfleld,  $38,546. 
Val  Gamer,  Brownfleld,  $37,790. 
Carter  Farms,  Inc.,  Brownfleld.  $37,637. 
W.  M.  Hunter,  Lubbock,  $37,173. 

C.  R.  Farrar,  Brownfleld,  $37349. 

J.  W.  Hawkins,  Brownfleld.  $37,011. 
Truman  Hayes,  Brownfleld,  $36,749. 
Melton  Briscoe,  Jr.,  Brownfleld,  $36,639. 
Joe  Joplln.  Brownfleld,  $35,269. 
Clarence  Faue;ht,  Brownfleld,  $36,234. 
N.  R.  Marchbanks.  Jr.,  Brownfleld,  $36,135. 
L.  L.  Banta,  Brownfleld,  $34321. 
BUI  W.  Blackstock,  Brownfleld,  $34303. 
Cletus  Floyd,  Brownfleld.  $33356. 
Hubert  Henson,  Brownfleld,  $33,666. 
Tom  Adams,  Brownfleld.  $33,617. 
M.  H.  RatlUT,  Brownfleld.  $31390. 
David  Turnbough,  Seagraves,  $31,522. 
Doyle  Crowder,  Brownfleld.  $31,414. 

D.  S.  CarroU,  Meadow,  $31318. 

Jess  McWherter,  Brownfleld,  $31,088. 

Tatum  Farms,  Brownfleld,  $30,684. 

J.  Frank  Jones.  Meadow,  $30,656. 

R.  R.  McNlel.  Brownfleld.  $30,613. 

Donald  Hancock.  Brownfleld.  $30,686. 

S.  M.  DUl,  Brownfleld,  $30372. 

Burton  P.  Poshee,  Brownfleld,  $30,008. 

Robert  Baumgardner,  Brownfleld,  $29,  879. 

Carl  Hogue,  Brownfleld,  $29303. 

R.  D.  Jones,  Jr.,  Brownfleld,  $29,746. 

C.  S.  Carroll.  Brownfleld.  $29,661. 

R.  O.  Webb,  Seagraves.  $29,563. 

Cecil  Cowan,  Brownfleld,  $29,601. 

J.  C.  Chambers,  Brownfleld.  $29.  436. 

a.  W.  DUl.  Brownfleld,  $28,980. 

James  G.  Davis.  Brownfleld,  $28343. 

Russell  Hendricks.  Meadow,  $38,736. 

Brown  Farms,  Brownfleld.  $28,688. 

G.  I.  Sims.  Brownfleld,  $28,552. 

BUly  R.  Jones,  Brownfleld,  $28,220. 

Robert  E.  Smith,  Brownfleld,  $28,160. 

BUly  Tlmmons.  Brownfleld,  $28,130. 

L.  P.  Joplln,  Meadow.  $28,071. 

E.  A.  Farrar,  Brownfleld.  $27,974 
Fred  H.  Turner,  Sylvester,  $27362. 
James  J.  Martin.  Brownfleld,  $27335. 
Merlin  Speed.  Brownfleld,  $27322. 
Truett  Flache,  Brownfleld.  $27368. 
Edward  L.  Jordon,  Meadow,  $27348. 
J.  A.  Webb,  O'DonneU.  $27,335. 

G.  M.  Newsom,  Brownfleld,  $26,985. 
W.  Wayne  Lewis,  Brownfleld,  $27,837. 
Homer   C.   Barron,   Meadow,   $26,835. 
George  Kempson.  Brownfleld,  $26,618. 
L.  R.  Gober,  Brownfleld,  $26303. 
Pat  Childress,  O'DonneU,  $26,476. 
Lloyd  Hahn,  Brownfleld,  $26,199. 
R.  L.  Keener.  Welch,  $26,007. 
J.  W.  Chrlstesson,  Brownfleld,  $35,760. 
Ray  Gober,  Meadow,  $25,736. 
Graves  Nelson,  Brownfleld,  $25,709, 
Earl  CasweU,  Brownfleld,  $25,614. 
J.  W.  Lasiter.  Brownfleld,  $25,445. 
Perry  Lockett,  Brownfleld,  $25,336. 
R.  L.  Burnett,  Brownfleld.  $25390. 
T.  E.  Gafford.  Brownfleld,  $25,268. 
H.  B.  Harris,  Brownfleld,  $25,263. 
WUbum  BaUey,  Meadow.  $25,226. 
Elmo  Adair,  Brownfleld,  $36,076. 


D.  L.  Adcock,  Lamesa.  $26,084. 
Rex  WUkes,  Brownfleld,  $25,018. 
Lewis  Havran.  Brownfleld,  $24,959. 
L.   M.   WUliams.   Meadow,   $24,678. 
R.  H.  Clements,  Brownfleld,  $24,642. 
Donald  Currle,  Seagraves,  $24,613. 
Crate  Snider,  RopesvlUe,  $24,456. 
M.  R.  Paddack,  Brownfleld,  $24395. 
Don  Martin,  Seagraves,  $24312. 
Carl  Pye,  Brownfleld.  $24,321. 
J.  C.  Dona^ey,  Seagraves,  $24,088. 
BUI  Keesee,  Meadow,  $24,047. 
C.  J.  FaUs,  Jr.,  Meadow,  $24,005. 
Geo,  L.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  Seagraves.  $23,876. 
Monroe  Rowden,  Brownfleld,  $23,740. 
Gene  Newsom,  Brownfleld,  $23,552. 
Whltt  F.  Ooor,  Brownfleld,  $23,408. 
Lewayne  Rowden,  Seagraves,  $23397. 
Jacqueline  T.  Cheeshlr,  Brownfleld,  $23,147. 
Edward      L.      McCutcheon,      Brownfleld, 
$23,078. 
Rose  Carter,  Brownfleld,  $23,038. 
Freddie  Howard,  Brownfleld,  $22,966. 
F.  L.  Earnest,  Brownfleld,  $22,908. 
M.  W  Baccus.  Brownfleld,  $22,906. 
Harry  Stlce,  BrownviUe,  $22,636. 
W.  L.  Stephens.  Brownfleld,  $22,600. 
Billy  Yeatts.  Brownfleld,  $22,607. 
H.  J.  &  8.,  Inc.,  Brownfleld,  $22,474. 
Buddy  Hawkins,  Wellman,  $22,364. 
B.  J.  McLaurln,  OTKjnnell,  $22,278. 
James  E.  Thiirman,  Brownfleld,  $22,267. 
Lee  MlUer,  Brownfleld,  $22,206. 
G.  H.  Crutcher,  Toklo,  $22,039. 
Elvoyd  Barton,  Brownfleld,  $21,960. 
Victor  Watts,  Brownfleld,  $21,946. 
T.  M.  James,  Toklo,  $21,815. 
BlUy  McCalUster.  Meadow,  $21,665. 
James  Bartlett,  Meado^  $21,638. 
Charles  Ray  Smith,  Meadow,  $21,576. 
L.  O.  Rogers,  Brownfleld,  $21,553. 
Billy  H.  Wilson,  Brownfleld,  $21,447. 
Elmer  R.  Edward,  Lubbock,  $21319. 
Odell  FuUer,  RopesvlUe,  $21310. 
Raymond  Vardeman,  Lubbock.  $21,318. 
Loyd  W.  Yowell,  Brownfleld.  $21,202. 
G.  W.  Henson,  Jr.,  Brownfleld,  $21,180. 
L.  C.  Culbert,  Brownfleld,  $21,098. 
A.  O.  Waters,  Meadow,  $21,027. 
Johnny  R.  McKenzle,  Brownfleld,  $31,010. 
Herman  Wheatley,  Jr..  Brownfleld,  $20,939. 
J.  Ed  Crooks,  Brownfleld,  $20,859. 
Joe  H.  Henson,  Brownfleld,  $20,776. 
Calvin  Booth,  Brownfleld.  $20,666. 
Homer  Causseauz,  Brownfleld,  $20,678. 
Melvln  Carroll.  Brownfleld,  $30,466. 
L.  L.  HoweU.  Brownfleld.  $20,330. 
Howard  Moorhead,  Wellman,  $20,307. 
G.  C.  Bevers,  WeUman,  $20371. 
Earnest  G.  Hudson,  Brownfleld,  $20310. 
Aubrey  P\iryear,  Brownfleld,  $20,193. 
Bennle  Bevers,  Brownfleld,  $20,061. 
Total  payees  In  covinty  ( 162) ,  $5,026,409. 

Tom  Green  County 

A.  Phlnney,  Jr.,  Mereta,  $38,650. 

Ripple  Brothers  Part.,  San  Angelo,  $30322. 

B.  R.  Weatherford,  Miles,  $30360. 
Edwin  J.  Wilde,  San  Angelo,  $28,697. 
Leon  Klesllng,  San  Angelo,  $28,034. 
Otto  W.  Dlerschke,  San  Angelo,  $34,131. 
Dewey  Parmer,  Jr.,  Verlbest.  $23366. 
Dorval  D.  Lee.  Eola,  $22,619. 

Elo  F.  Schwertner,  San  Angelo,  $20333. 

Richard  Book,  Miles,  $20,610. 

Total  payees  In  county  (10) ,  $367,003. 

TraviB  County 
WUburn  Burklund,  Austin,  $30,980. 
Clyde  Lundgren,  Elgin,  $28,223. 
Tlmmerman  &  Hagn,  PflugervlUe,  $36,118. 
Edgar  Graef,  Austin,  $24,946. 
Total  payees  in  county  (4) ,  $107,276. 

Vjtton  County 
E.  F.  Noelke  Ranch  Co..  Rankin.  $28,247.' 
Robert  Latzel.  Mldklff.  $22377. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  $60,624. 

Vol  Verde  County 
W.  H.  Wardlaw,  Del  Rio,  $28,058. 
Hutto  Brothers,  Del  Rio,  $27,116. 
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Double  R  Randies.  Dei  Rio,  $34,304. 
Total  payees  In  ooxinty  (3) ,  $79,376. 

Van  Zandt  County 
Thurman  J.  MUes,  Wills  Point.  (3532S. 

Victoria  County 
Ben  Rubac,  Bloomlngton,  926.263. 
William  B.  Bayer.  Bloomlngton,  $24,566 
Zas  Lentz.  Victoria,  $22,084. 
V.  A.  Rlppamontl.  Jr..  Victoria.  $25,240. 
Total  payees  In  county  (4),  $93,151. 

Walker  County 
Tezaa  Department   of  Corrections,  Sv%ar- 
land.  $166,877. 

Waller  County 
Frank  Springer,  Hempstead,  $22,759. 
Allons  Springer.  Hempstead,  $22,759. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $45,518. 

Ward  County 
Kenneth  Rannefeld,  Roecoe.  $22,669. 
Wharton  County 

Mahalltc  Bros.,  Eagle  Lake.  $48,664. 
Wendel.  Inc..  El  Oampo,  $37,721. 
W.  D.  McMillan,  Wharton,  $35,828. 
R.  D.  Williams,  Glen  Flora,  $30,371. 
Lawrence  Petersen,  Danevang.  $30,336. 
NllBon  Farms,  El  Campo,  $29,618. 
Lawrence  Nllson,  El  Campo.  $25,198. 
Curtis  H.  Jensen.  Danevang.  $21,848. 
Total  payees  In  coimty  (8),  $259,584. 

Wheeler  County 

J.  M.  Tlndall,  Twltty,  $45,197. 

A.  W.  Burrell,  Twltty,  $28,886. 
W:  W.  Aaron,  Shamrock,  $25,299. 
Cleo  Grady  Dodd,  Mobeetle,  $24,185. 
W.  V.  Lister.  Twltty.  $23,065. 
Raymond  Moore.  Twltty,  $22,178. 
J.  T.  Johnson,  Wheeler.  $21,519. 
Irvln  J.  Hlnk.  Wheeler.  $21,297. 
Total  payees  In  county  (8) .  $211,626. 

Wichita  County 

Rayford  Young.  Burkburnett,  $22,637. 

Montgomery  &  Grumpier,  Inc.,  West  Ifalls, 
$20,804. 

H.  C.  Preston,  Est.,  Burkburnett,  $20,lfip. 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $63,594. 
Wilbarger  County 

W.  T.  Waggoner  Trust  Est.,  Vernon,  $J43,- 
993. 

John  H.  Tiirner,  Wichita  Palls,  $36,715, 

Robert  H.  Belew,  Vernon,  $29,319. 

Roy  W.  Judd,  Vernon,  $28,167. 

J.  C.  Rtgglns,  Vernon,  $21,831. 

J.  W.  Overton,  Oklavmlon.  $21,250. 

Marshall  K.  Berry,  Vernon,  $20,598. 

Total  payees  In  county  (7) ,  $301,873. 

Willacy  County 
Sebastian    Cotton    &    Grain.    Sebastian, 
$105,646. 

K.  L.  &  D.  E.  Morrow  Ptns..  Lyford.  $99,f  73. 

B.  W.  Klrsch.  Raymondvllle.  $95,005. 
Daniel  Gustafson  Est.,  Harllngen,  $76.^18. 
Alazan  Farms.  Harllngen,  $73,359. 
8.  Sc  3.  Seed,  RaymondvlUe.  $72,244. 
Punk  Farms,  Inc.,  Harllngen,  $67,211. 
Alden  Johnson.  Lyford,  $56,233. 
Rmii  B.  Lagerstam.  Jr..  Lyford.  $52,704, 
Adele  M.  Schmidt,  Lyford,  $52,391. 
W.  M.  Dreyer.  Raymondvllle.  $49,477. 
Wayne  Labar,  Harllngen,  $48,085. 
Cheater  A.  Johnson,  Lyford.  $45,014. 
O.  L.  &  James  Whitfield,  Edcouch,  $43^011. 
A.  O.  Dunvage,  Lyford.  $39,142. 
W.  Don  Stone,  Raymondvllle.  $38,711. 
Ulldred   Harbin.  Harllngen,   $35,826. 
Hoy  Morrow,  Lyford,  $34,211. 
8.  R.  &  C.  D.  Stone  Trust,  Aransas  t»as8, 

$33,900.  j 

Lewis  A.  Oaks,  Lyford,  $31,987. 

John  Wreden,  Lyford.  $30,067.  1 

Virgil  D.  Oakes.  Lyford,  $28,549. 

O.  M.  &  C.  Ring,  Washington.  D.C.  $271318. 

P.  O.  Page,  RaymondvlUe.  $27,127. 

J.  A.  Pennington,  RaymondvlUe.  $26^835. 

D.  C.  &  Tod  Parham,  Ptns,  RaymondfUle, 
$26,122. 

J.  S.  Brldwell.  Est...  Lyford,  $25,848. 
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Q.  F.  McQee  &  Sons,  Raymondvllle,  $2£,- 
669. 

D.  V.  St  J.  T.  Mayo,  Ptns,  Raymondvllle. 
$24,016. 

Weldon  Haynes,  Raymondvllle.  $24,523. 

Lloyd  M.  Punk,  RaymondvUle,  $24,278. 

Monty  Stewart,  Lyford,  $24,194. 

Fred  Klostennann,  RaymondvlUe,  $23,837. 

Pox  Parma  Ptns,  RaymondvUle,  $23,639. 

Hoot  Farms,  RaymondvUle,   $23,357. 

Thomas  J.  Rains,   RaymondvlUe,  $33,297. 

VaUey  Landformlng  Co..  Harllngen,  $22.- 
864. 

James  M.  Lucas.  Lyford.  $22,460. 

Cooley  Farms,  Lyford,  $22323. 

Clarence  B.  Anderson.  Lyford,  $22303. 

Ralph  Christian,  RaymondvUle,  $22334. 

Swanberg  Twins,  RaymondvUle,  $22,183. 

D.  B.   MacAUlster,  RaymondvUle,  $23,016. 
Jack  Scogln.  Lyford,  $21322. 

W.  P.  Brooks,  RaymondvUle.  $20,004. 
ToUl  payees  In  county  (45),  $1,756,143. 

Williamson  County 
Stiles  Farm  Foundation,  ThraU,  $51,950. 
Telander  Bros.,  Georgetown.  $25362. 
Ed  Carlson.  Jr..  Taylor.  $21,403. 
Jack  KauJCTman,  Georgetown,  $20,033. 
Total  payees  m  county  (4),  $118,748. 

Yoakum  County 

R.  Q.  Hartman.  Plains,  $64,624. 
Wheeler  Robertson,  Idalou,  $57,303. 
Darwin  Hobbs,  Seegraves,  $47,429. 
Alton  Bluings,  Seagraves,  $46,941. 
Truett  P.  Jones,  Toklo.  $46,729. 
Gregg  Farms.  RopesvUle,  $43,163. 
Robert  A.  Long,  Seagraves.  $41,759. 
Russell  S.  Paulkenberry,  Plains,  $40,069. 
W.  R.  Nelson,  Seagraves.  $38344. 
Olen  Edwards,  Plains,  $36,446. 
James  W.  Warren.  Plains.  $34,635. 

E.  B.  Hicks,  Seagraves.  $34,454. 
Rayford  E.  Bearden.  Toklo.  $32,476. 
C.  C.  Perkins,  Plains,  $32,417. 
Morris  Lowe,  Plains,  $31,520. 
Louis  Eubanks,  Plains,  $30,809. 
Tommy  Billings,  Seagraves.  $28,713. 
Wayside  Gin,  Inc..  Lovlngton.  $28364. 
Tom  Warren,  Jr..  Plains.  $28,313. 
Albert  Ware.  Denver  City,  $27,811. 

A.  B.  Williams.  Toklo,  $23,796. 

W.  M.  Nelson.  Seagraves.  $26,440. 

Homer  T.  Sudderth,  Toklo,  $26,910 

John  Avara,  Seagraves,  $25,739. 

T.  J.  Bearden,  Plains,  $25,384. 

BiUy  J.  Smith,  Lovlngton,  $24,653. 

Leon  Lepard,  ^ownfleld,  $24,220. 

T.  A.  Elmore,  Toklo.  $24,114. 

Earl  Klser,  Plains,  $24,052. 

A.  B.  Williams,  Toklo.  $23,796. 

T.  A.  Hicks,  Brownfleld,  $23,312. 

E.  D.  Winkles,  Plains.  $22,854. 

Don  WUllams.  Plains.  $22,695. 

Barrow  Blal.  Plains,  $22,413. 

C.  Loran  Gayle,  Bronco,  $22,050. 

WendeU  Norman.  Plains.  $21,938. 

Wesley  Ounter.  Plains,  $21,427. 

Forrest  D.  Spencer,  Toklo.  $21347. 

Kent  Welch,  Plains,  $20,436. 

Wallace  Randolph,  Plains,  $20,003. 

Total  payees  In  county  (40),  $1,241,443. 

Young  County 
P.  Dwlght  HamUton,  Jr..  Olney,  $24,601. 
Total  payee  in  county  (1) ,  $24,691. 

Zavala  County 
Norment  Foley,  Uvalde.  $119301. 
Richie  Bros.,  Crystal  City.  $55,143. 
Newden  Farm,  BatesviUe,  $44,646. 
LesUe  H.  Laffere,  Batesvllle,  $40,978. 
Herbert  P.  Dlrksen,  Uvalde,  $38,938. 
BatesviUe  Farming,  Batesvllle,  $38,320. 
Malcolm  A.  Maedgen,  Jr.,  Crystal  City, 
$38,169. 

EvcLua  Wortham,  Houston,  $33,905. 
Hardin  Farm,  Batesvllle.  $29,996. 
J.  D.  Lambert.  Jr..  Uvalde,  $27,306. 
Harold  Lloyd,  BatesvUle,  $26,360. 
Robert  L.  Jacobs.  Batesvllle.  $25,624. 
Two  L  Farms,  Inc.,  Uvalde,  $25,518. 
R.  C.  CampbeU.  Uvalde,  $24,347. 
Pelton  Fitch.  Uvalde.  $22343. 


Oscar  W.  Vlckery,  Uvalde,  $31336. 
Warren  Wagner.  Crystal  City,  $21,097. 
Herman  P.  Watson,  Uvalde,  $30,717. 
James  A.  Brewster,  Uvalde,  $30,417. 
Total  payees  in  Coimty  ( 19) ,  $674,861. 
Total  payees  In  State.  (5.030) ,  $171,638,771 
triAH 
Box  Elder  County 

D.  Rlgby     FamUy     Partnership,     Logaa, 
$55,787. 

Delbert  Holmoren,  Bear  River  City,  $34,481. 
Norman    Grover,    Brigham    City,    $29,671. 
Wayne    &     Dallas     Sandall,    Tremonton, 
$29,634. 

Oleen  Oarn  &  Sons,  Garland,  $25,512. 
Laurence  O.  Whitney,  Tremonton,  $24363. 
Selman  &  Goring,  Trementon,  $23,761. 
Cassia  Oraz  Association,  Burley,  $23,079. 
Holmgren  Bros.,  Bear  River  City,  $21,766, 
Nick  Chournos,  Tremonton,  $20,694. 
Total  payees  in  county  (10).  $289346. 

Cache  County 
Lee  &  Leona  Pritchett,  Logan,  $21,546. 

Carbon  County 
Calvin  K.  Jacob,  Orem,  $27343. 

Daggett  County 
J.  R.  Broadbent,  Evanston,  $68,832. 

Millard  County 
Stephensons,  Inc.,  Holden,  $25,300. 
Taft  Parton,  Kanosh,  $24,871. 
Total  payees  in  county  (2),  $50,171. 

Salt  Lake  County 
Deseret  Lvst.  Co.,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake,  $86,734. 
Thousand    Peaks    Lvstk.    Co.,    Salt  Lake, 
$41,497. 
Elmer  P.  Bastian,  Mldvale,  $26,081. 
Thayne  Acord.  Salt  Lake,  $24,464. 
Leo  M.  Beriagnole,  Salt  Lake,  $24,072. 
Basin  Land  &  Livestock   Co.,   Salt  Lake, 

$21311. 
Total  payees  in  ootmty   (6).  $224,769. 

San  Juan  County 

Bedd  Ranches,  Lasal,  $44,502. 

C.  Alfred  Frost,  Montlcello,  $20,131. 

Total  payees  in  county  (2),  $64,633. 

Utah  County 
Garn  Holbrook,  Lehl,  $27,785. 
Elberta  Farms  Inc.,  Rlverton,  $23,847. 
Total  payees  In  county  (2) ,  $61,632. 

Wasatch  County 

Bmlth  Lamb  Producers,  Salt  Lake,  $20,858. 

Washington  County 

E.  J.  Graff,  Hurricane,  $56,693. 

Weber  County 
Lloyd  Keller  Corp.,  Ogden,  $27,254. 
Total  payees  in  State  (28) ,  $903,567. 

VIRGINIA 

Chesapeake  County 
V.  L.  Whedbee.  Chesapeake,  $24,887. 

Greensville  County 
Moses  L.  Hawthorne,  Emporia,  $30,194. 
WlUiam  A.  Robinson.  Skippers,  $24364. 
Geo.  B.  Llgon.  Skippers,  $21,679. 
Total  payees  in  covmty  (3),  $76337. 

Hanover  County 
Kreynus  Bros.,  MechanlcsvUle,  $20,177. 

Scott  County 
Bruce  K.  Roblnette,  Big  Stone  Gap.  $180,- 
000. 

Southampton  County 

C.  E.  Moore,  Emporia,  $29,576. 

Virginia  Beach  County 
Frank  T.  WUllams,  Virginia  Beach,  $49,481. 
Malbon  Brothers,  Virginia  Beach,  $41,292. 
Norris  Shirley,  Virginia  Beach,  $20,517. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3),  $111390. 
Total  payees  in  State  (10),  $412,167. 

WASHINGTON      f^ 

Adams  County 

D.  E.  PhUlips.  Llnd,  $,101,203. 
Leonard  &  Henry  F»anz,  Llnd,  $64,417. 
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Hutterlan  Brethren,  Inc.,  Espanola,  $69,- 

408. 
Robert  V,  PhUllps.  Llnd,  $66,433. 
Donald  Damon  Est.,  Warden,  $63363. 
Ralph  Oerlng  &  Sons.  RltzvlUe,  $48,960. 
OUbert  Brothers,  OtheUo,  $42,998. 
J  Boyd  PhUlips,  Llnd,  $40,192. 
Robert  A.  Franz.  RltzvUle,  $40,072. 
Richard  L.  Kagele.  RltzvUle,  $39302. 
Arthur  Johnson,  Cunningham,  $36,420. 
Walter  E.  Franz,  Und,  $32,067. 
Elwyn  Lyle,  Cunningham,  $31,216. 
Bex  T.  Lyle,  RltzvUle,  $31312. 
Ed  McKay,  Othello,  $29,824. 
Dwayne  Blankenshlp,  Washtucna,  $29388. 
Baumann  Farm,  Inc.,  Washtucna,  $27,786. 
Wayne  P.  KUndworth,  Connell,  $26,819. 
M.  C.  HoUenback,  Washtucna,  $26,747. 
Hmer  Schoesler  and  Sons,  RltBvllle,  $36,- 

513. 
George  O.  Pence.  Llnd,  $25,024. 
Hennings  Enterprises,  Inc.,  RltzvUle,  $34.- 

934. 

Walter  Jantz,  RltzvUle,  $24,813. 

Kummer  Bros.,  OtheUo,  $23,728. 

Kent  Farms,  OtheUo,  $23,632. 

Hugh  V.  Glenn,  Othello,  $23,518. 

Eugene  Blcart,  OtheUo,  $23,153. 

WUllams  and  WUllams.  Llnd,  $22,668. 

Nick  C.  Seivers,  Llnd,  $21,682. 

Floyd  W.  Maler.  Llnd,  $20,906. 

Clarence  Strohmaler,  Llnd,  $20,827. 

Donald  S.  MUler,  Llnd,  $20,786. 

Homer  Evans.  Ralston,  $20,632. 

Norman  Kagele,  RltzvUle,  $20,381, 

Kenny  Poulkes,  Llnd,  $20,316. 

David  A.  Davis,  Llnd,  $20,297. 

Moeller  Ranch,  RltzvUle,  $20,252. 

James  Kagele,  RltzvlUe,  $20,238. 

Total  payees  in  county  (38) ,  $1,240,708. 
Asotin  County 

Houser  &  Son,  Inc.,  Clarkaton,  $22,484. 

Ralph  W.  Wilson,  Pomeroy,  $20,077. 

Total  payees  In  coimty  (2) ,  $42,561. 
Benton  County 

Mercer  Ranches  Inc..  Prosser,  $57,166. 

VoUmer-Bayne,  Prosser,  $50,334. 

Bl  County  Farms,  Prosser,  $47,319. 

Gould  Brothers,  Prosser.  $43,831. 

Bateman  Bros..  Kennewlck,  $39,527. 

Horrigan  Inv.  Co.,  Phoenix,  $36,467. 

Horrigan  Farms,  Pasco,  $32,932. 

Jack  B.  Dennis,  Vancouver,  $32,841. 

Slmmelink  &  Sons,  Kennewlck,  $27,456. 

Wirth  Brothers,  Prosser,  $25,644. 

Emerson  L.  Eby,  Kennewlck,  $24337. 

Steve  Smith  Farms  Inc..  Prosser,  $22,430. 

WUllam  S.  Pearson.  Prosser,  $22,047. 

Henry  Smith,  Kennewlck,  $20,852. 

Carl  C.  Moore,  Prosser,  $20,574. 

Harry  G.  Owens  Ranch  Inc..  Kennewlck, 
$20,542. 

Ice  Brothers,  Prosser,  $20,390. 

Total  payees  in  county  ( 17) ,  $544,589. 

Columbia  County 
Broughton  Land  Co.,  Dayton.  $156,796. 
Mead  Ranch,  Dayton,  $39,448. 
Dewey  Donohue  &  Sons,  Dasrton,  $31,106. 
WUfred  Thorn,  Dayton,  $29,842. 
Dallas  W.  Long,  Dayton,  $28,522. 
EsUck  Farms.  Dayton,  $27,272. 
David  Archer,  Dayton,  $25,534. 
Herres  Brothers.  Pomeroy,  $23,736. 
EUaworth  Conover.  Waltsburg,  $23,081. 
Gerald  VoUmer,  Waltsburg,  $23,067. 
James  D.  Archer.  Waltsburg.  $22,823. 
Robert  Patton.  Waltsburg.  $22,685. 
Jack  Penner,  Dayton,  $22,462. 
James  Hanger,  Dayton,  $22,083. 
Warren  Talbott.  Dayton.  $20,813. 
R.  P.  Young,  Starbuck,  $20,600. 
Darin  Heady,  Dayton,  $20,207. 
Total  payees  in  county  (17).  $560,076. 

Douglas  County 
State  of  WA.,  Ephrata,  $191,608. 
BusseU  Hunt,  Ephrata.  $31,416. 
Josh  Barnes  &  Son,  WatervlUe,  $31,097. 
Dallng  Farms  Inc.,  WatervUle,  $29,869. 


Doneen  Estate,  Wenatchee,  $26353. 
Nelson  Brothers.  WatervUle,  $25370. 
David  V.  Adams,  CoiUee  City,  $22,918. 
Sachs  Farms  Inc.,  Wenatchee,  $23,324. 

D.  G.  Davis,  Coulee  City.  $21,697. 
Ronald  DezeUem,  Bridgeport,  $21,149. 

E.  John  Isaak,  Coulee  City,  $20316. 
Total  payees  in  county  (11),  $443317. 

Franklin  County 
Wm.  Geo.  Harder.  Kahlotus.  $47,095. 
Herron  Bros.,  Connell,  $44,093. 
Kenneth  Owsley,  Walla  Walla,  $34,480. 
WUllam  V.  Casper.  Mesa,  $32,969. 
Lee  H.  Stoker,  Mesa,  $32,864. 
Lyle  W.  Neff  Inc.,  Pasco,  $32,456. 
J.  H.  Klundt  &  Sons,  Pasco,  $32,044. 
Melvln  Moore  and  Sons,  Kahlotus,  $31,662. 
Maynard  Bailie,  Mesa,  $28,451. 
Harry  Kawauchl.  Mesa,  $27,116. 
E.  C.  Loeber.  Connell.  $26,236. 
Taylor  Brothers  Parma  Inc..  Mesa,  $24,281. 
Delbert  Wisdom.  Mesa.  $23,153. 
WUbur  Etent  Jr.,  Pasco,  $22,191. 
Francis  HavUna,  ConneU,  $22,103. 
Lyle  Taylor,  Mesa,  $21,989. 
Lloyd  K.  Cochrane,  Kahlotus,  $21,732. 
Bauermeister  Brothers,  Connell,  $20,742. 
Joe  A.  Roberts,  ConneU,  $20,423. 
James  D.  Moore,  Kahlotus,  $20,032. 
Total  payees  In  county  (30) ,  $666,003. 

Garfield  County 
Klaveano  Ranches.  Inc.,  Thornton,  $40,303. 
Wayne  Beale.  Pomeroy,  $32,115. 
C.  C.  Wolf  Sons,  Pomeroy,  $24,408. 
A.  E.  Blachly.  Pomeroy.  $24,228. 
Gary  Duckworth.  Pomeroy,  $24,176. 
Robert  Heltstuman,  Pomeroy,  $21,681. 
Pearl  Gwlnn.  Pomeroy,  $21,023. 
Total  payees  In  county   (7),  $187,804. 

Grant  County 
David  Stevens,  Wilson  Creek,  $66,165. 
PhlUlp   VUlegas,   Royal   City,   $41378. 
Gene  Kagele,  RltzvlUe,  $37,303. 
Leslie  H.  Boyce,  Qulncy,  $36,919. 
Hlgglnbotham  Brothers,  Hartllne,  $36,946. 
S.  and  C.  Ranching,  Warden,  $33,657. 
Lourence  Dormaier,  MarUn,  $33,516. 
Kelley  Brothers,  Hartllne,  $31,337. 
Paul  H.  Landis,  Moscow,  $30,081. 
Art  Schorzman,  Qulncy,  $29,714. 
Lars  Hansen,  Wilson  Creek,  $28,654. 
James  D.  Stevens,  Moses  Lake,  $28,104. 
Columbia   Producers,  Warden,  $27,619. 
H.  N.  Boger.  HartUne,  $26,698. 
C.  C.  Claassen,  Marlln.  $24,789. 
Agatha  Keener,  Almlra,  $24,611. 
WUlard   D.   Lange,   Ephrata,  $24,119. 
Robert  R.   Nelson,   Hartllne,  $23,700. 
Earl  Heathman,  Hartllne,  $23,363. 
Al  Fountain,  Wilson  Creek,  $23,386. 
Robert  A.  Hammond,  Qulncy,  $23,912. 
Senkler  Brothers,  HartUne,  $22,822. 
Dick   Edwards,    Hartllne,    $22,447. 
Bob  Zimmerman,  Almlra,  $22,310. 
Delbert  Rice,  Qulncy,  $22,144. 
Thomas  Pless,  Marlln,  $32,133. 
Robert  Schell.  Marlln,  $21,669. 
Johnnie  Hughes,  Almlra,  $21,613. 
Robert  E.  Dlngman,  Hartllne,  $21,433. 
William  Huddle.  Moses  Lake.  $20,769. 
Ellis  W.  Leavitt,  Warden,  $20,396. 
Jerry  Escure,  Qulncy,  $20,219. 
Total  payees  In  coimty  (32),  $882,033. 

Kittitas  County 
Cone  Livestock  Co.,  EUensburg,  $43,922. 

Klickitat  County 
Eobert  Andrews.  Prosser,  $31,175. 
Robert  Imrte,  Roosevelt,  $26,489. 
Mattson  Morris  &  Wheelhouse,  Goldendale, 
$21,031. 

McBrlde  Ranches,  Inc.,  Blckleton,  $20,216. 
Total  payees  in  county  (4),  $98  911. 

Lincoln  County 
A.  Bodeau  and  Sons,  Wilbur,  $44340. 
L.  Sheffels  &  Son,  Inc.,  Wilbur,  $36,712. 
Rockdale  Parms/P/,  EdwaU,  $33,276. 
S.  and  E.  Ban-  Ranch,  EdwaU.  $32317. 


The  Sheffels  Co..  Inc.,  Wilbur,  $31,690. 
WUbur  Security  Co.,  WUbur,  $28,677. 
George  H.  ElUs,  Reardan,  $38,206. 
Robert  A.  Kramer,  Harrington,  $28,120. 
Tanke  Farms.  Inc..  Mohler,  $27,467. 
Lyka  Corp.,  Reardan,  $27345. 
Attle  L.  Turner,  Harrington,  $26,479. 
Pfelfer  Brothers/P/,  MarUn.  $26,046. 
Lewis  Kagele.  Odessa,  $24,464. 
K.  C.  Stack,  EdwaU.  $24,463. 
Schafer  Farms,  Inc.,  Odessa,  $23,476. 
The  Scheffels  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilbur,  $23,150. 
Llewellyn  Prms.  Inc.,  Wilbur,  $21,813. 
W.  L.  GUUland,  Lafayette.  $21,691. 
Edna  Deptucb,  Odessa.  $21,482. 
Robert  Rleth,  Sprague,  $21,470. 
Robert  Delfe.  Spokane,  $21,180. 
Herbert  L.  Armstrong.  Harrington,  $21,047. 
H.  D.  Peterson  and  Sons.  Almlra.  $30,104. 
Total  payees  In  county  (23) ,  $616,007. 

Okanogan  County 
OrovlUe  Cattle  Co.,  Inc.,  OrovlUe,  $31309. 

Spofconc  County 
Osborne  Belsby,  Amber,  $41,934. 
Cornwall  Farms,  Fairfield,  $26,763. 
Henry  J.  Clausen,  Rosalia,  $26,612. 
BeU  &  Bell,  Inc.,  Rockf  ord,  $24,017. 
Ross  R.  Edwards,  Espanola,  $22,991. 
MUler  Bros.,  Sprague.  $21,735. 
Delegans  Bros.,  Spokane,  $21302. 
Total  payees  in  county  (7) ,  $186,154. 

Walla  Walla  County 
K2H  Farms,  Inc.,  Prescott,  $183,796. 
CecU  R.  Anderson,  Prescott,  $54,536. 
Lonneker  Farms,  Inc.,  WaUa  Walla,  $52,- 
599. 
Kenneth  Smith,  Waltsburg,  $49,921. 
Grote  Farms,  Inc.,  Prescott,  $46,006. 
Twain  Bodmer,  Walla  WaUa,  $41 .950. 
Kent  Land  Co.,  Inc.,  Walla  Walla,  $40,386. 
John  H.  Rca,  Touchet,  $39,990. 
Martin  Farms,  Inc.,  Walla  WaUa.  $39,616. 
Matt  Lyons,  Waltsburg,  $36,265. 
Foundation  Farm,  Inc..  WaUa  Walla.  $34.- 
415. 

Roblson  L.  and  L.  Co.,  WaUa  WaUa,  $33,- 
891. 

Erwln  Bros.,  Prescott,  $33,717. 
Schwerln  Farms,  Inc.,  Walla  Walla,  $33,- 
610. 

Mervln  Deruwe,  Prescott,  $33,170. 
PhUllp  Anderson,  WaUa  WaUa,  $30,475. 
Dwelley  Jones,  Walla  Walla,  $29342. 
Robert  D.  Prazler.  Walla  WaUa,  $29,611. 
Pred  Sherry,  Prescott,  $29314. 
Gar  Ban,  Inc.,  Walla  WaUa,  $28,920. 
Marvin  Tucker,  WaUa  Walla,  $28,919. 
H.  Vincent  and  W.  Johnson,  WaUa  WaUa, 
$28,841. 
Henry  V.  Zuger,  Wattsburg,  $28,525. 
Pred  J.  KUnbaU,  Walla  Walla,  $28,470. 
John  E.  Hair,  Walla  WaUa,  $28328. 

S.  Earl  Cochran,  Prescott,  $28,036. 

Prank  Leroux,  Walla  WaUa,  $27362. 

Allen  D.  Struthers,  Prescott,  $27326. 

Stonecipher    &    Sons,    Inc.,    Wattsburg, 
$26,951. 

Eugene  Valaer,  WaUa  WaUa,  $26,941. 

Tucker  Farms,  Inc.,  Walla  Walla,  $26,661. 

Frank  Hart,  Prescott,  $26,424. 

Hofer  Bros..  Prescott.  $26,151. 

Emeral  Duncan,  Waltsburg,  $25,353. 

John  S.  Anderson.  Waltsburg,  $23351. 

P.  Munns,  Walla  WaUa,  $23,079. 

K  &  R  Walters,  Walla  WaUa.  $22,966. 

Casey  Farms,  Inc.,  Prescott,  $22,955. 

Thelma  M.  Owsley,  Walla  WaUa,  $22,713. 

Harvey  Farms.  Inc.,  Walla  Walla,  $22,635. 

Richard  Archer.  Waltsburg.  $22,223. 

Terry  Tucker,  WaUa  WaUa,  $21,689. 

Donald  Tucker,  Walla  WaUa,  $21,689. 

Morris  Ganguet,  Waltsburg,  $21,539. 

Don  Thomas.  Waltsburg,  $21,451. 

Houstan  H.  Marshall,  WaUa  Walla.  $21,164. 

G.  Byron  Dague.  WaUa  Walla,  $20,663. 

Wallace  Evans,  WaUa  WaUa.  $20,653. 

Tompkins  &  Sons,  Walla  WaUa,  $20,500. 

David  E.  Cox,  WaUa  Walla,  $20,424. 

Ray  L.  SmaU,  Jr..  Lowden,  $20,165. 
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Albert  P.  Klbler  and  Son,  Waltsbu:^, 
$20,131. 

Total  payees  in  county  (52) ,  •1,675,787. 

'  Whltvian  County 

Glen  MUler,  Colfax.  1108.577. 

McOregor  Land  &  Livestock  Co.,  Hoop^, 
#95.360. 

Harold  Boyd.  Pullman.  •49.626. 

Richard  E.  Despaln,  Winona.  •45.580. 

Ira  Scott,  Lacrosse,  •37305 

Maley   Land   ft   Livestock   Co.,   Thomtc^, 
•37,094. 
Urgel  Bell.  Lacrosse,  »36,881. 

P&louse  Grassland  Inc.,  Spokane,  •.^6,06fi. 

Bennett  Land  Co.,  Colfax,  (34.546. 

Jamea  Knott,  Endlcott,  $33,461. 

M.  E.  Davis,  Moscow,  •32,809. 

John  O.  Schlomer,  Benge,  •32,741. 

Clar^  Farms  c/o  Asa  Clark,  Pullma^, 
$32,668. 

R.  Paul  Cocking.  Colfax.  $31,944. 

Hlnderer  Bros..  Pullman,  $31,549. 

William  H.  Evans,  Lacrosse,  $31,342. 

Henry  Plsher,  Belmont.  $30,395. 

Herbert  Camp  &  Sons,  Lacrosse,  $30,200. 

Kelson  Bros..  Thornton.  $29,958. 

E.  C.  Hay  ft  Sons,  Inc.,  Tekoa.  $29,509. 
Robert  Whttmore,  Pullman.  $28,882. 
Harold  H.  Smlck.  Endlcott,  $28,733. 
Donald  C.  Moore,  Endlcott,  $28,453. 
Olorfleld   Bros.,  Jack  &  Benny,  St.  Jobfa, 

•38,147. 

Lester  J.  KUe,  Tbornon,  $27,460. 

Lehn  Bros.,  Parmington,  $26,739. 

Jackson  W.  Smith.  Inc..  St.  John.  $26,8^. 

Ralph  Kllpatrlck,  Oakesdale,  $26,380. 

James  R.  Davis,  St.  John,  $26,262. 

Crow  Farms,  Inc.,  Oakesdale,  $25,781. 

Virgil  Klaveano,  Thornton,  $24,900. 

Pioneer  Stock  ft  Grain  Farm,  Inc.,  Hs(y, 
•24,476. 

Gary  Cochran,  Pullman,  $24,279. 

CurtU  Cattle  Co..  Garfield,  $24,245. 

Roy  SodorfT.  Colton,  $33,521. 

Joe  Myers.  Colfax.  923,487. 

Edgar  L.  Smith,  St.  John,  $23,230. 

Raymond  and  Robert  Seglar,  St.  Jota^, 
•31,938. 

Ivar  Nelson,  St.  John,  $31,910. 

David  Gfeller.  Colfax.  $21343. 

Norman  WlUson,  Colfax,  $21,787. 

Curtis  F.  Whits,  Jr.,  Lamont,  $31,673. 

Fleming  Bros.,  Lacrosse,  $21,437. 

Oalvln  Raugust,  Parmington,  $21,147. 

John  H.  Miller  ft  Sons,  Inc.,  St.  Job^, 
•30,748. 

S.  P.  R&mbo,  Parmington,  •20,562. 

Jacobs  Farms,  Unlontown,  $20,631. 

Harp  Bros.,  Parmington,  $30,148. 

Lester  Camp,  Lacrosse,  $20,086. 

Total  payees  in  county  (49) ,  $1,523,560. 

Yakima  County 

U  ft  I  Sugar  Co.,  Toppenlsh,  $45,768. 
Harold  R.  Clayton.  Toppenlsh,  $42,230. 

F.  T.  Gamble.  Toppenlsh.  $32,074. 
VlrgU  Feeeell,  Mabton,  $29,744. 
Ralph  Mains,  Mabton.  $24,645. 
W.  B.  Pace,  Jr.,  White  Swan,  $24,141. 
Simon  Martinez,  Sunnyslde,  $33393. 
Merrrttt  Fines,  Moxee  City,  $23,786. 
James  Sthllaire,  Wapato,  $33,677, 
Leo  Scbmltt,  Taklma,  $30,986. 
Gordon  Stover.  Harrah.  $20,406. 
Total  payees  In  county  (11).  $308,339. 
Total  payees  In  State  (393) ,  $8,038,684. 

WISCONSIN 

Columbia  County 

L.  J.  Kaasa,  Columbus,  •20,131. 

Dane  County 

Stoughton  Farms.  Inc..  Stougbton,  •43310- 
William    F.    Renk    and    Sons,    Inc.,    Si^n 
PratTle.  $32,278. 

Vasby  Farms.  Cambridge,  $38357. 
TotM  payees  In  county  (3) ,  •103,945. 

Dodge  County 
WlUard  Nehls,  Juneau,  •49,147. 
Fond  du  Lac  County 
Flying  Dollar  Ranch,  Oakfleld,  $34,246. 


Milwaukee  County 
Norbert  Verbalen,  Oak  Creek.  $30,001. 

Pierce  County 
Elizabeth  Jacques.  Prescott,  $23,373. 

Racine  County 
Charles  H.  Kulper,  Union  Grove,  •49,897. 
Dennis  Kramer,  Union  Grove,  •21,433. 
Total  payees  in  county  (3) ,  •71330. 

Bock  County 
Stuart  Rahberg.  Clinton,  •105,351. 
K.  E.  Sherman,  Durand,  •37,616. 
Stuart  Shadel,  Jr.,  Avalon,  •32,618. 
Norman  Hatlen,  EvansvUle,  •31386. 
Paul  Luety,  Clinton,  $31,539. 
C.  Robert  Hill,  JanesvUle,  $21,096. 
Ogden  Inman,  Clinton,  $30,879. 
Total  payees  in  county  (7) ,  $260,983. 

Walworth  County 

Henry  Sterken,  Delavan,  $29,573. 

Polyock  Brothers.  Zenda,  $23,856. 

Donald  Hopkins,  Delavan,  $20,155. 

Total  payees  in  county  (3) ,  $73384. 

Total  payees  In  State  (30) ,  $656,640. 
wTOMoro 
Big  Horn  County 

Harry  Grabbert,  Emblem,  $53,624. 

C.  A.  Lewis  Estate,  Cowley,  $48303. 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  $101,937. 
Carbon  County 

Anderson      Farms,      Inc.,      Encampment, 
$57,014. 

Palm  Livestock  Co.,  Elk  Mountain,  $46,431. 

Rochelle  Livestock  Co.,  Rawlins,  $46388. 

Buzzard  Ranch,  Casper,  $36,586. 

Loxils   Larsen    Sheep    Co.,    Inc.,    Rawlins, 
$28,710. 

Leo  Sheep  Co.,  Rawlins,  $28,167. 

P.  H.  Livestock  Co.,  Rawlins,  $24372. 

Stratton  Sheep  Co..  RawUns,  $22,948. 

Sandstone  Sheep  Co.,  RawUns,  $22305. 

Cronberg     Bros.,     Inc.,     Medicine     Bow, 
$31,879. 

Elmer  G.  Peterson,  RawUns,  $20,687. 

Total  p«yeei  In  county  (11) ,  $355,287. 
Converse  County 

Morton  8.,  Inc.,  Douglas,  $77322. 

Ogalalla  Ranch  Co.,  Douglas,  $23362. 

The  DUts  Co..  Douglas.  $22,566. 

Smith  Sheep  Co.,  Douglas,  $22,302. 

Total  payees  In  county  (4) ,  $145,341. 

Fremont  County 
Fremont  Sheep  Co.,  Inc.,  Rlverton,  $42,177. 

Goshen  County 
L.  T.  Lovercheck,  Gerlng,  $27,678. 

Hot  Springs  County 
L.  U.  Sibeep  Co.,  Worland,  $29,667. 

J<>hnaon  County 

Harriet  Brothers,  Buffalo,  $41,636. 
Esponda  Ranch,  Buflalo,  $27,186. 
IberUn  Brothers,  Buffalo,  $24,479. 
Marlon  Brothers,  Buffalo,  $23,990. 
Van  Irvine.  Midwest,  $20,692. 
Total  payees  in  county  (6) ,  $137,883. 

Laramie  County 
Warren  Livestock,  Cheyenne,  $52,920. 
Leroy  Ooertz,  Wheatland,  $25,317. 
Henry  Jessen,  Bluffs,  $25,158. 
Leo     Jessen    Wyobraska    Inc..    Osbkoab, 
$24344. 
John  F.  Jessen,  Pine  Bluffs,  $20,751. 
Total  payees  In  county  (5) ,  $148,490. 

Lincoln  County 
Moon    Livestock    Co..    Cokevllle,   $26,168. 
Etcbeverry  Sheep   Co.,   Cokevllle,  $30,623. 
L.  W.  Roberts.  Cokevllle,  •20,026. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) ,  •66,818. 

Natrona  County 
Diamond  Ring  Ranch.  Casper,  •44.363. 
Coffman  Ranch  Co.,  Casper,  •38362. 
Irvine  Brothers,  Casper.  $34,080. 
O.  B.  Forgey.  Casper,  $32336. 
Shamrock  Ranch  Co.,  Casper.  $21,663. 
Burke  Sheep  Co.,  Casper,  $20,476. 
Total  payees  In  county  (6) ,  $191,080. 


Niobrara  County 
Boner  Brothers,  Hat  Creek,  $45,144. 
Pflster  Trust  Wyo.  Lusk,  •36391. 
Glenn  Hanson,  Bdgemont,  $26,486. 
Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  •96331. 

Park  County 
Coy  Lee  Baker,  PoweU,  •21,710. 

Sheridan  County 
Seven  Up  Ranches.  Inc..  Arvada,  •24,784. 

Sweetwater  County 
G.  ft  E.  Livestock,  Inc.,  Rook  Springs,  •46,- 
684. 

Midland  Livestock  Co.,  Rock  Spring,  •4S,. 
919. 

BUlr  ft  Hay  Land  ft  LS  Co.,  Hock  Springs, 
•36.618. 
Green  River  LS  Co..  Green  River,  •29.064. 
Magagna  Brothers,  Rock  Springs,  $26,656. 
Bar  X  Sheep  Co.,  Rock  Springs,  $24,681. 
Mau  livestock  Co..  Inc.,  Bock  Springs,  $34.> 
405. 
Isaac  N.  Brooks.  Rock  Springs,  $22,409. 
Rife  Ranch.  Rock  Springs,  $21,697. 
Total  payees  in  county  (9).  $276,133. 

Uinta  County 
Victor  Powers,  Lyman,  $20348. 
Washakie  County 
Coutls  Land  ft  Lvstk  Co.,  Worland,  $36,591. 
Total  payees  In  State  (55).  $1,731,630. 


EXEMPTION  FOR  OLDER  WORKERS 
FROM   SOCIAL   SECURITY   TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  McKevttt)  i$ 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKEVm.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  full  exemption  for  older  workers 
from  the  social  security  tax. 

My  proposed  bill  would  make  OASDHI 
employee  taxes  inapplicable  to  individ- 
uals who  are  65  years  of  age  or  over.  An 
equivalent  exemption  is  provided  for 
senior  citizens  who  are  self-employed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  proposed  bill 
our  senior  citizens  who  choose  to  work 
after  retirement  age  would  be  given  a 
measure  of  tax  relief  by  not  being  re- 
quired to  pay  social  security  taxes  on 
their  earnings. 

There  is  httle  fairness  or  equity  in  the 
present  situation.  Under  present  law,  a 
person  can  pay  into  social  security  all 
of  his  working  life  only  to  find  that  when 
he  reaches  the  retirement  age  of  65,  he 
will  stDl  be  paying  into  the  program  if  he 
continues  to  work. 

The  working  senior  citizen  thus  is 
forced  to  pay  a  double  penalty.  On  the 
one  hand  his  social  security  benefit  can 
be  reduced  if  he  chooses  to  work,  while 
on  the  other  hand  he  is  required  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  a  program  in  which  he 
Is  vested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  hardly  a  fair  situa- 
tion and  our  senior  citizens  deserve  a 
better  break  than  they  are  getting.  This 
bill  would  not  end  all  of  the  inequities 
In  the  social  security  system  but  it  will 
at  least  provide  some  tax  relief  for  the 
working  senior  citizen.  Coupled  with 
some  other  proposed  liberalizations  in 
the  retirement  test  under  social  security, 
I  believe  this  proposed  legislation  will  be 
a  step  toward  equity  and  fairness. 

The  bill  follows: 
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HJl.  — 

A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  title  V.  ot  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  a  full  exemption  (through 
credit  or  refund)  from  the  employees*  tax 
under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act    and  an  equivalent  reduction  In  the 
self-employment  tax.  In  the  case  of  Indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  68 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1*01  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  self-employment 
income)  is  amended—  ...  ,.  .^ 

(1)  by  inserting  "(except  as  provided  m 
subsection  (c))"  after  "every  Individual"  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)   Speciai.  Rulk  poa  iNnrvrorALS  Aox  66 

"(1)  In  GENiaAL. — With  respect  to  an  In- 
dividual who  has  attained  age  65  before  the 
beKlnnlng  of  the  taxable  year  Involved— 

"(A)  the  rate  of  the  tax  under  subsection 
(B)  shaU  (In  lieu  of  the  rate  set  forth  In  the 
applicable   paragraph    of    such   subsection) 


thereof  with  respect  to  which  mibsectton  (d) 
at  this  section  is  applicable) ". 

(b)  Section  81(b)  (1)  at  such  Code  (reUt- 
ing  credit  for  special  refunds  of  social  secu- 
rity tax)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
6413(d)"  after  "secUon  6413(c)". 

S»c.  4.  (a)  Section  201  (g)  (2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
6413(d)"  after  "section  6413(c)"  In  the  first 
sentence. 

(b)  Section  1817(f)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  6413(d)"  after 
"section  6413(c)". 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1970.  The  amendment*  made  by 
sections  2  and  8  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  wagee  received  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1970. 


"(1)  2  3  percent  In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31.  1970.  and 
before  January  1.  1973;  and  ,      ^       v., 

"(U)  2  0  percent  In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
vear  beginning  after  December  31,  1972;  and 

"(B)  the  rate  of  the  tax  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  zero. 

"(2)  TAX  rOR  TEAB  IN  WHICH  AOK  66  IS  AT- 
TAINED.—With  respect  to  an  individual  who 
attains  age  65  during  the  taxable  year  In- 
volved, the  tax  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
shall  be  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  tax  determined  under  such  sub- 
section on  the  portion  of  the  self-employ- 
ment income  for  such  taxable  year  which  Is 
allocable  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  months  (In  such 
year)  before  the  month  In  which  he  aUalns 

such  age.  plus  

"(B)  the  tax  determined  under  paragrapii 
(1)(A)  or  (1)(B)  (as  the  case  may  be)  of 
this  subsection  on  the  portion  of  the  sell- 
employment  income  for  such  taxable  year 
which  U  allocable  under  such  regulations  to 
the  month  In  which  he  attains  such  age  and 
subsequent  months    (In  such  year)." 

SEC.  2.  Section  3101  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relaUng  to  rate  of  tax 
on  employees  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  Special  Ruub  for  iNDiviDirALB  Aob  OO 
AND  Over.— An  Individual  who  pays  any  tax 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  on  wages  re- 
ceived In  or  after  the  month  in  which  he 
attains  age  65  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit 
or  refund  of  such  tax,  as  provided  In  section 
6413(d)." 

Sec.  (a)(1)  Section  6413  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (special  rules  appli- 
cable to  certain  employment  taxes)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (e),  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (c)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Special  Refunds  Based  on  Age. — If 
an  employee  receives  wages  from  one  or  more 
employers  In  or  after  the  month  In  which 
he  attains  age  65,  such  employee  shall  be 
entitled  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 31(b))  to  a  credit  or  refund  of  any 
amount  of  tax.  with  respect  to  such  wages. 
Imposed  by  section  3101  and  deducted  from 
his  wages  (whether  or  not  paid  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate) ." 

(2)  Section  6413(c)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  special  refunds)    Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "Based  on  MulUple  Em- 
ployment" after  "Refunds"  In  the  heading; 
and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "dtirlng  such  year" 
where  It  appears  in  clause  (D)  of  paragraph 
(1)    the  following:    "(reduced  by   any  part 


EDUCATION  REVENUE  SHAMNQ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevlouB  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quix) ,  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  to  carry  out  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposal  for  special  reve- 
nue sharing  for  education.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  exciting  proposal — a  boldly  inno- 
vative approach  to  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing Federal  programs  genuinely  effective 
at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  in  this  House 
in  both  parties  have  been  working  for 
years  to  consolidate  the  unduly  prolif- 
erated Federal  grant  programs  in  edu- 
cation. Two  years  ago,  in  the  House  ver- 
sion of  HJl.  514.  we  moved  a  long  way  in 
that  direction  with  respect  to  putting  to- 
gether five  virtually  identical  State- 
grant  programs  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  retained  very  little  of  thlB 
progress  following  action  by  the  other 
body. 

The  President  moves  even  farther,  in 
keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  time.  His 
proposal — as  embodied  in  the  bill  I  am 
introducing — would  consolidate  34  exist- 
ing programs  into  a  single  act  divided 
into  five  broad  areas  of  national  concern. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  proposal  in  every  sin- 
gle detail — I  have  yet  to  see  a  perfect 
bill — ^but  it  is  a  timely  and  much-needed 
proposal  which  deserves  careful  consid- 
eration by  our  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  by  this  Congress  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no  reason  why  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  plan  to  free  our  school  sys- 
tems of  overlapping,  imnecessary,  and 
burdensome  redtape  and  a,dministrative 
detail  should  not  have  solid  bipartisan 
support  in  this  Congress.  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  In  working  its  will  can  im- 
prove upon  this  proposal,  but  I  think  it  Ib 
Imperative  that  we  use  it  as  the  basis  of 
a  far-reaching  reform  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

Certsdnly  such  reform  is  long  overdue. 
Currently  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
alone  administers  107  grant  programs 
imder  78  different  legislative  authorities. 
This  patchwork  of  Federal  programs  re- 
quires that  State  and  local  school  offi- 
cials devote  a  high  percentage  of  their 
time  to  figuring  out  Federal  guidelines 


and  filling  out  Federal  appUwUions. 
Flexible  responses  to  the  Individual  needs 
of  their  students  are  stifled  as  theytry 
to  fit  educational  programs  into  Fed- 
erally constructed  compartments. 

One  area  of  national  concern— sup- 
porting materials  and  services— shows 
how  ridiculous  Federal  categorical  aid 
has  become.  Twelve  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams are  proposed  to  be  merged  into  a 
single  area  of  assistance.  Each  of  the  12 
carries  with  it  Its  own  planning,  report- 
ing, and  applications  requirements.  Each 
program  distributes  money  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  some  count  of  stu- 
dent population.  Each  provides  that 
funds  be  distributed  within  the  State  by 
the  State  educational  agency,  according 
to  the  State's  imique  needs.  The  program 
would  be  shaped  by  State  needs  rather 
than  Federal  dictates. 

Freed  from  most  of  the  existing  paper- 
work. Federal  and  State  officials  would 
be  able  to  spend  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  time  on  technical  assistance 
to  local  school  districts  which  sought 
such  help.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pertise both  in  our  State  educational 
agencies  and  hi  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. All  too  often,  this  expertise  is 
wasted  as  paper -processing  becomes  of 
primary  Importance  In  program  admin- 
istration. Elimination  of  the  bulk  of  the 
paperwork  would  allow  our  schools  to 
take  advantage  of  the  educational  com- 
petence of  aU  these  people  who  are 
bogged  down  in  unnecessary  and  unpro- 
ductive administrative  tasks. 

Mr.    Speaker,   there   is   another   and 
closely  related  reason  why  we  should 
support  President  Nixon  in  this  matter. 
The  American  people   are   making  an 
enormous  effort  to  support  their  schools. 
The  Federal  budget  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation programs— which  are  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  Federal  programs  in 
education— is  $6.1  bUlionfor  fiscal  1972— 
the  highest  level  in  history  and  the  larg- 
est increase  in  any  year  in  that  budget. 
Overall,  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  expenditures  this  year  will  ex- 
ceed $40  bilUon.  Local  governments,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  reaching  or  have 
reached  the  limit  of  theh:  abiUty  to  raise 
taxes  for  the  schools.  While  taxpayers  do 
not  find  it  one  bit  easier  to  write  a  check 
for  Federal  taxes  than  they  do  for  State 
taxes,  my  point  is  that  we  desperately 
need  to  start  making  a  more  effective 
use  of  every  tax  dollar  spent  on  educa- 
tion. People  do  not  want  to  pay  for  un- 
necessary   administrative    redtape    and 
they  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  do  so.  Every 
dollar  freed  through  reform  such  as  the 
President  proposes  can  be  spent  for  the 
real  purpose  of  education— the  prepara- 
tion of  chUdren  to  take  a  productive 
place  in  our  society. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  despite  our 
enormous  outiays  for  education  beUeve 
that  we  should  spend  more  in  this  field 
in  the  future — but  I  do  not  want  to  see  a 
penny  of  it  wasted  if  we  can  find  ways  to 
avoid  waste.  The  avoidance  of  waste  of 
precious  financial  resources  Is  a  major 
benefit  which  would  flow  from  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal. 

I  am  appending  to  this  statement  some 
tables  of  current  and  proposed  appropri- 
ations, a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill,  together  with  a  fact  sheet  giv- 
ing a  capsule  overview  of  the  propoeaL 
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The  tables  reflect  all  funds  under  the 
affected  programs  which  flow  to  States 
on  the  basis  of  an  automatic  formula.  The 
Commissioner's  15  percent  set-aside  is 
title  m  ESEA  is  not  included.  Nelthei 
are    the    Commissioner's    discretionar3 


SdMOl       Non-         St. 
hiMh       food    Adin. 


Alabtmt 5,742 

Uuk* 198 

Arizona 1,542 

Arkjnsas 3,237 

California 6,  565 

Colorido 1,894 

Connadicut 1,543 

Dataware 467 

Florida 6,693 

Gaorgia 7,766 

HaiwiL 1,077 

Idaho 802 

Illinois 5,015 

IndiaM 4,126 

Iowa 3.237 

Kansas 2.033 

K«ntiicky 4.982 

Louisiana.... . 7, 093 

Maine - 991 

MaryUnd 2.304 

Massachusetts 4,135 

Michigan 4,341 

Minnesota 4.067 

MiuissippI 4,784 

Missouri. 4,335 

Montana 537 

Nebraska 1.385 

Ne»ada 156 

New  Hampshire 572 

NewJersey 2,400 

NewMMko. 1,331 

New  York 11,308 

North  Carolina 8,248 

North  Dakota 866 

Ohio 6,998 

Oklahoma 2,397 

Oregon  1,548 

Pennsylvania 6,821 

Rhode  Island 325 

South  Carolina 5,204 

South  Dakota 703 

Tennessea 5,329 

Teus 8,918 

Utah 1,S88 

Vermont. 316 

Virginia 5,162 

Washington 2,240 

West  Virginia 2,123 

Wisconsin 3,3U 

Wyoming 287 

Dtstrict  o(  Columbia 271 

Ottiar  areas 5,083 

ToW 174,399 


259 

25 

119 

144 

1,040 

140 

324 

36 

418 

359 

59 

53 

626 

327 

199 

168 

233 

314 

118 

164 

-  766 

897 

263 

240 

242 

87 

125 

53 

83 

879 

69 

1,151 

372 

47 

740 

131 

108 

1,143 

83 

239 

68 

247 

474 

82 

29 

244 

154 

129 

361 

28 

75 

266 


51 
13 
20 
26 
65 
20 
19 
12 
50 
47 
13 

9 
43 
29 
26 
20 
46 
48 
14 
26 
29 
29 
35 
47 
30 

9 
12 

3 
12 
24 
18 
71 
74 

9 
33 
30 
13 
50 
U 
34 
18 
38 
71 
18 
17 
33 
14 
29 
18 
11 
19 
44 


Alabama 

Ahska 

Arizona ". 

Arkansas 

California .. 

Cotocado . 

ConnectKut 

Delaware 

District  ol  ColumlNa. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiaaa 

Iowa  

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana „... 

M«na , 

Maryland 

Missachui«lts 

Michigan 

Minnesota '. 

Mississippi .... 

Missouri 

Montana........... 

Nebraska.. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Meiico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


portions  of  parts  C  and  D  of  the  Vo-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  those  In  the 

cational  Education  Act.  It  is  Intended  Congress  who  share  my  deep  interest  in 

that  activities  currently  conducted  un-  education  to  give  this  proposal  the  serl- 

der  these  authorities  be  funded  In  the  ous  attention  and  careful  consideration 

future  under  the  broad  authority  of  the  It  merits. 

Cooperative  Research  Act.  The  material  follows : 

CONSOLIDATION  1971  DATA 


SAFA— 


ESEA- 


lA 


IB 


IC 


III 


NDEA 
III 


FSEA 

V 


ESEA 
VI 


787 

15,654 
7,301 

991 
!5. 398 
3,016 
1,681 
13 
4,817 
1,281 
5,442 
1,130 
4,639 

927 

88 

3,759 

54 

617 
1,925 
2,884 
4,779 
3,241 

959 

973 
2,093 
3,489 
2,840 
1,319 

834 
4,015 
7,405 
4,972 
1,432 
3,358 
1,408 
3,627 
1,163 

654 
1,803 
1,880 
3,040 

685 
7,879 
1,174 
5 
4,784 
5,119 
21 

545 
1,353 

228 
1,432 


6,963 
3,042 
4.0O2 
1,805 

50.  453 

9,446 

2,541 

358 

12,114 

11,160 
4,502 
1,945 
9,473 
3,025 
1,835 
5,401 
3,521 
2.557 
1,507 

21,715 
8,849 
2,247 
2,488 
1,640 
6,251 
1,517 
2.580 
2,057 
1,802 
8,614 
5.141 

11,595 
4,986 
498 
8,970 
8,536 
2.423 
7,508 
2,060 
4,903 
1,349 
5,967 

23.292 

5,997 

126 

28,977 
8,594 
502 
1,700 
799 
5,033 
1,506 


41.856 

2.078 

10.687 

25,842 

115,074 

10, 420 

13.019 

2,975 

36. 616 

41,467 

3,475 

3,482 

58,722 

18,692 

16.311 

10.989 

37,843 

37, 145 

6.156 

20, 979 

26, 474 

47,  523 

22, 612 

43.627 

28,  038 

4,094 

8,152 

1.211 

1,973 

44.731 

10,906 

202,  991 

60,189 

5,120 

43,  812 

19,680 

10,583 

66,552 

5,027 

36, 145 

6,634 

38.084 

83,469 

4,073 

2,254 

35, 819 

15.324 

21,312 

18,099 

1,723 

7,507 

40,594 


0 

19 

217 

0 

135 

110 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

62 

0 

IS 

435 

13 

0 

256 

85 

78 

0 

946 

946 

142 

0 

150 

122 

0 

0 

0 

381 

946 

0 

116 

0 

0 

265 

0 

0 

0 

108 

0 

0 

164 

58 

0 

139 

61 

310 

86 

0 

0 


275 

26 
140 
150 
1,435 
164 
216 

43 
458 
362 

63 

58 
818 
393 
214 
175 
245 
308 

73 
289 
390 
697 
296 
195 
342 

56 
111 

36 

53 
510 

92 

1,261 

393 

51 
820 
184 
149 
831 

63 
218 

54 
294 
895 

92 

33 
350 
250 
130 
331 

26 

57 
275 


1,322 

113 

681 

716 

7,683 

870 

1,150 

221 

2,217 

1,738 

308 

288 

4,276 

2,053 

1,153 

876 

1,207 

1,531 

402 

1,516 

2,076 

3,765 

1.606 

925 

1,873 

293 

589 

189 

275 

2,648 

454 

6,523 

1,870 

257 

4,206 

955 

803 

4,403 

338 

1,021 

283 

1,409 

4,384 

472 

178 

1,713 

1,320 

651 

1,849 

138 

262 

1,951 


2.133 

470 
1,183 
1,302 
10. 493 
1,367 
1,769 

591 
3.472 
2,711 

721 

687 
6,099 
2,965 
1,704 
1,467 
1,933 
2,295 

806 
2,221 
3,059 
5,040 
2,235 
1,550 
2,643 

680 
1.047 

544 

665 
3.914 

863 
9,631 
2.988 

642 
6.018 
1,556 
1.305 
6,379 

752 
1.698 

662 
2,307 
6,307 

876 

533 
2,683 
1.972 
1,212 
2,511 

484 

704 
3,715 


1,178 

89 

524 

629 

3.712 
551 
491 
128 

1,531 

1,417 
220 
236 

2,085 

1,266 
685 
585 
979 

1,285 
279 
867 

1,036 

2,202 

1,024 
833 

1,096 
221 
368 
101 
179 

1,250 
384 

2,813 

1,591 
210 

2,662 
663 
478 

2,550 
184 
921 
219 

1,171 

3,306 
377 
127 

1,258 
751 
541 

1,103 
104 
130 
910 


525 
244 
369 
385 

1,911 
411 
451 
263 
718 
625 
281 
283 

1,058 
663 
460 
410 
476 
537 
303 
535 
628 

1,002 
548 
432 
608 
281 
339 
261 
271 
743 
318 

1,478 
659 
272 

1,098 
440 
398 

1,071 
281 
457 
279 
544 

1,217 
329 
254 
607 
514 
369 
570 
249 
272 
565 


642 
200 
253 
385 

2,696 
321 
416 
200 
828 
767 
200 
260 

1,674 
888 
487 
381 
573 
642 
200 
555 
8U 

1,427 
621 
449 
722 
200 
245 
200 
200 
975 
200 

2.622 
905 
200 

1,709 
413 
314 

1,880 
200 
505 
200 
666 

1,758 
200 
200 
743 
508 
353 
703 
200 
200 
990 


Total  1971 

Voc. 

Adult 

appro- 

Ed. 

Ed. 

EPOA 

priation 

9.133 

1.353 

260 

72,479 

855 

142 

114 

23.282 

4,118 

419 

182 

31.757 

5,066 

786 

187 

41,601 

31,464 

2,423 

1.030 

261. 576 

4,581 

300 

205 

33,816 

4,759 

560 

239 

29,178 

1,181 

172 

127 

6,787 

12,909 

1,308 

368 

84,530 

11,778 

1.714 

1,310 

83,511 

1,986 

273 

137 

18,757 

2,064 

160 

135 

11,594 

iy,020 

1,849 

618 

114,015 

9.958 

705 

349 

<6,331 

5.758 

339 

240 

33. 171 

4,973 

308 

206 

31,764 

8,308 

1,149 

246 

61,  795 

9,526 

1.599 

285 

66, 038 

2,532 

219 

149 

15.759 

7.123 

764 

284 

62.304 

9,246 

938 

351 

53,600 

16,002 

1.248 

556 

91, 163 

7,678 

435 

295 

46,108 

6,382 

1,054 

212 

63.485 

9,399 

926 

327 

58.925 

1.919 

173 

135 

13,841 

3,206 

239 

171 

21.531 

1.017 

127 

123 

7,397 

1,695 

169 

133 

8,416 

11,453 

1,329 

421 

83  906 

2,833 

344 

155 

30,894 

27,356 

3,748 

890 

289,356 

13,429 

1.899 

326 

99.361 

1,881 

188 

131 

13.846 

20,444 

1,527 

609 

101,054 

6,154 

592 

216 

45. 574 

4,381 

263 

197 

24. 331 

22,435 

2,229 

633 

125.139 

2,000 

265 

141 

13,533 

7,496 

1,191 

224 

62, 136 

1,911 

174 

134 

15.836 

9.833 

1,404 

271 

68,249 

25,639 

3,205 

631 

171,485 

2.807 

160 

157 

18,566 

1,255 

141 

122 

5,648 

11,046 

1,436 

307 

95,162 

6,524 

366 

260 

44.049 

4,879 

614 

179 

33,105 

8,520 

671 

324 

40.929 

1,033 

132 

117 

6,770 

1,404 

250 

132 

16,544 

8,898 

898 

450 

67,577 

15,000    1,500    lliO,8S3    353,373    1,478,169    6,377    15,  UO    80,000    123,564    49,500    28,262    34,000    415,247    44,877    15,001      2,977,561 


PROPOSED  ERS  DISTRIBUTION 


S  kFA  A      Disadvantaged        Handicapped 


Vocational 
education 


SAFA  B 


Services 


1971 


1,155 
7,759 
9,264 
1,418 
10,803 
2.932 
1,288 
17 

267 
7,122 
1,881 
7,656 
1.299 
3,982 
1,017 
96 
4,427 
88 

919 
1.946 
4.047 
3,265 
3,87t 
1.221 
1.447 
2.592 
3,367 
2,464 
1,893 

757 
3,195 
0,534 
3,910 
2.147 
3,3SZ 
1.917 
5,012 


47,103 

4,844 

10,785 

28.806 

112,781 

12,610 

12,215 

3,201 

7,737 

36,176 

47,440 

3,445 

3,973 

56,0C7 

19, 316 

17.892 

12.277 

42.497 

42,287 

7,458 

22,566 

28,848 

43. 418 

22. 670 

48.015 

30.255 

4.800 

9,728 

1.280 

2,584 

40.938 

10,188 

172,814 

67,121 

6,389 

44,891 

21.880 


3,025 

870 

1,470 

1,637 

14,  375 

1.941 

2,386 

542 

729 

5,084 

4,050 

659 

740 

8,192 

3,967 

2,340 

1,914 

2.690 

3,431 

870 

3,350 

4,445 

7,089 

3,356 

2,102 

3,603 

724 

1.2% 

391 

695 

5.867 

964 

17.685 

4,287 

619 

8,215 

1.999 


6,031 
1,733 
2,933 
3,265 

28,665 
3.869 
4,756 
1,080 
1,454 

10,138 
8,077 
1,313 
1,477 

16, 335 
7,910 
4.665 
3,816 
5,364 
6,840 
1,733 
6,680 
8,862 

14, 135 
6,693 
4,190 
7,185 
1,444 
2.587 
779 
1,388 

11,700 
1.921 

35.263 
8,549 
1,235 

16.381 
3.984 


6,110 
5,474 
2,902 
1,572 

33,472 

6,654 

1,393 

326 

4,173 

10,788 
9,936 
3,712 
1.888 
5,017 
2,243 
1,174 
3,600 
3,101 
2,290 
1,149 

15.631 
4,873 
1,418 
2,118 
1.438 
4,5C2 
1,339 
1,573 
1.885 
908 
4.636 
4,402 
6.737 
4,420 
396 
S,819 
6. 715 


9,056 

72,479 

2,602 

23.282 

4,403 

31.757 

4,902 

41.601 

43,040 

261, 576 

5,810 

33,816 

7,141 

29,178 

1,622 

6,787 

2.183 

16,544 

15, 222 

84.530 

12, 127 

83.511 

1,971 

18,  757 

2,217 

11,594 

24. 527 

114.015 

18,  878 

46.331 

7,004 

33, 171 

5,730 

31, 764 

8,055 

16. 795 

10,271 

66,038 

2,603 

15,759 

10, 029 

62.304 

13, 307 

63. 600 

21,  224 

91.163 

10,050 

46. 108 

6,292 

63,  485 

10, 788 

58,925 

2,167 

13,841 

3.883 

21.531 

1,170 

7,397 

2,083 

8,416 

17,569 

83,906 

2,885 

30. 894 

52,947 

269. 356 

12.  836 

99,361 

1.854 

13,846 

24.596 

101,  054 

5.983 

45.  574 

H.H 


72,479 
23,282 
31,757 
41,601 

263, 136 
33.  16 
29,178 
6,787 
16,544 
84,530 
83,511 
18, 757 
11,594 

114,060 
46, 331 
33,171 
31,754 
61,795 
66.038 
15,759 
62, 304 
63, 600 
91, 163 
46,108 
63. 485 
58,925 
13,841 
21.531 
7,397 
8,416 
83.906 
30,894 

289,356 
99,361 
13.846 

101,819 
45, 574 
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Oregon 

Pennsylvania,. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.... 
West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Other  areas — 

Total... 


920 
793 
1,616 
2.SU 
3,21S 
1,024 
9.543 
1.712 

5.932 
6,629 

1,055 
1,994 


Vocational 

antaged 

Handicapped 

education 

SAFA  B 

Servkes 

1971 

H.H 

11,403 

1,774 

3,539 

1,379 

5,315 

24. 331 

24. 331 

67,714 

8,654 

17,255 

4,812 

25.910 

125. 139 

125, 139 

5,670 

802 

1,598 

1,378 

2,400 

13.  533 

13,  533 

40,593 

2,391 

4,767 

4,412 

7,157 

62.  136 

62. 136 

8,059 

642 

1,281 

716 

1,923 

15,836 

15,836 

42,665 

3,219 

6,418 

5,287 

9,636 

68,249 

68,249 

87,649 

9,202 

18,349 

19,190 

27,552 

171,485 

171,485 

4,792 

1.066 

2,125 

5,679 

3,191 

18,566 

18,566 

2,961 

430 

858 

104 

1.288 

5,648 

5.648 

43.189 

4,128 

8,230 

21,323 

12,359 

95, 162 

95.162 

15,505 

2,549 

5,084 

6,648 

7,634 

44,049 

U,049 

24.033 

1,434 

2,860 

451 

4,295 

33,105 

33,105 

17,954 

3,566 

7,110 

1,059 

10,675 

40.929 

40,929 

2,279 

427 

850 

882 

1.277 

6,770 

6,770 

43,837 

3,353 

6,685 

1,671 

10, 037 

67,577 

67,577 

178,257 


1. 525, 538 


171,236 


341,439 


250.775 


512,677 


2.977,561 


2, 979, 931 


SicnoN-BT-SKcnoN      Analysis      Edttcation 

Revintjk  Sharino  Act  of  1971 

section  2.  findings  and  pt7hp08* 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  states  that  the 
Congress  has  found  current  Federal  educa- 
tion assistance  programs  too  narrow  In  scope 
to  meet  the  Federal  government's  respon- 
sibility to  help  States  meet  the  costs  of  edu- 
cation In  areas  of  special  national  concern. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  seta  forth  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  which  Is  to  replace  cer- 
tain existing  Federal  education  assistance 
progrsuns  with  a  system  of  revenue  sharing, 
thereby  encouraging  Innovation  In  education, 
providing  help  to  educationally  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  children,  strength- 
ening vocational  and  career  education,  and 
assuring  that  children  of  parents  living  or 
working  on  Federal  property  receive  educa- 
tional opportunities  equal  to  those  given 
other  children. 

SECTION  3.  AUTHOBIZATION  OF  APPHOPRIATION8 
AND  PLANNINO  PAYMENTS 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  authorizes 
necessary  appropriations  to  fund  the  revenue 
sharing  program,  effective  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1973. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  authortzee  ap- 
proprlatlons  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  make  payments  to  States  during  the  period 
January  1,  1972,  to  June  30.  1972,  which  will 
assist  the  States  In  planning  for  transition 
from  the  existing  system  of  categorical  edu- 
cational grants  to  the  revenue  sharing  system 
provided  for  In  the  Act. 

SECTION  4.  ALLOTMENT  AND  USE  OF  SHAXXD 
RSVKNXTXS 

Section  4  prescribes  the  amounts  of  reve- 
nue to  be  shared  with  each  State  and  how 
such  revenue  Is  to  be  used. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  direct*  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  allot  to  each  State,  from 
funds  appropriated  under  section  3(a),  60% 
of  the  average  per  pupil  educational  expendi- 
ture in  the  U.S.  multiplied  by  the  average 
dally  attendance  of  children  In  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  of  such  State 
who  resided  on  Federal  property.  Such 
amotint  may  be  used  for  any  educational 
purpose. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  se^  forth  a 
formula  for  computing  a  State's  pro  rata 
share  of  the  remaining  sums  appropriated 
under  section  3(a).  A  State's  formula  Is  de- 
rived by  adding  together  the  products  of 
three  separate  multiplications: 

(1)  1.0  times  the  ntimber  of  school-age 
children  from  low-Income  famines  In  the 
State; 

(2)  .6  times  the  number  of  children  In 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  State's  pub- 
lic schools  who  do  not  live  on  Federal  prop- 
erty but  who  have  a  parent  who  works  on 
Federal  property  or  Is  on  active  duty  In  the 
uniformed  services; 

(3)  .1  times  the  number  of  school-age 
children  In  the  State. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  4  prescribes  how 
the  States  may  spend  shcires  computed  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (b).  That  por- 
tion derived  from  the    (b)  (1)    calculation 


may  be  used  only  for  meeting  the  special 
educational  needs  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren who  reside  In  areas  with  high  concen- 
trations of  low-Income  families,  or  who  are 
migratory  children  of  migratory  farm  work- 
ers, or  who  are  neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren being  educated  directly  by  the  State. 
That  portion  derived  from  the  (b)  (2)  cal- 
culation may  be  used  for  any  educational 
purpose.  That  portion  derived  from  the 
(b)  (3)  calculation  may  be  used  for  three 
purposes:  one-sixth  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, one-third  for  vocational  activities,  one- 
half  for  materials  and  services.  Section  6, 
however,  permits  30%  (or  more,  under  some 
circumstances)  of  (b)  (3)  money  to  be  used 
for  any  purpose  described  In  subsection  (c) 
of  section  4. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  4  authorizes  use 
of  shared  revenue  for  construction  of  ed- 
ucation-oriented facilities. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  4  permits  the 
Secretary  to  reaJlot  to  other  States,  on  a 
pro  rata  basis,  funds  declined  by  a  State  or 
funds  not  shared  with  a  State  by  reason  of 
the  State's  Ineligibility  to  receive  them. 
Such  reallotment  Is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  Any  amount  so  realloted  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  a  State's  allotment  derived 
from  the  same  provision  of  subsection  (b) 
which  gave  rise  to  the  funds  in  question. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  4  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  time  the  disbursement  of  al- 
lotted funds  to  the  States  as  he  sees  fit, 
bearing  In  mind  the  desirability  of  mini- 
mizing delays  In  the  use  of  disbursed  money. 

Subsection  (g)  of  section  4  states  that  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  average  dally  at- 
tendance, average  per  pupil  expenditure, 
and  numbers  of  children,  using  the  latest 
data.  Such  determinations  are  final. 

SECTION    5.    DISTRIBUTION    OF  SHARED   REVENUES 
WITHIN    BACH    STATE 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  directs  that 
funds  received  by  the  States  under  section 
4(a)  be  "passed  through"  to  local  educa- 
tional authorities  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  children  In  average  dally  attend- 
ance who  resided  on  Federal  property  In  the 
school  district  of  such  authority. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  directs  that 
funds  received  by  the  States  under  section 
4(b)  (1)  be  "passed  through"  to  local  educa- 
tional authorities  In  accordance  with  the 
number  of  children  In  the  district  of  such 
authority  who  are  In  low-Income  families. 
The  State  may.  however,  retain  any  part  of 
such  funds  which  are  needed  by  the  State 
to  discharge  Its  duty  of  directly  educating 
neglected  or  delinquent  children.  Moreover, 
no  funds  are  to  be  "passed  through"  to  local 
authorities  unless  the  amount  Involved  is  at 
least  910,000,  and  all  schools  in  the  district 
provide  comparable  educational  services.  If 
a  given  district  is  ineligible  to  receive  funds 
under  this  subsection,  the  State  may  reallot 
such  funds  to  other  districts.  If  no  district 
In  a  State  Is  eligible  to  receive  funds  under 
this  subsection,  such  funds  may  be  reallot- 
ted,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  to  other  States. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  provides  that 
the  remainder  of  a  State's  allotment  may.  In 
accordance  with  sections  4  and  6  and  the  plan 


developed  pursuant  to  section  8(b).  be  used 
by  the  State  agency  designated  under  section 
8(a),  or  given  to  local  educational  author- 
ities In  accordance  with  their  needs.  How- 
ever, not  more  than  30%  of  funds  derived 
from  application  of  the  calculation  in  sec- 
tion 4(b)(2).  relating  to  children  with  a 
parent  employed  on  Federal  property  or  in 
the  vmlformed  services,  may  be  paid  to  a 
district  not  having  any  such  children  in  aver- 
age  dally  attendance.  Moreover,  when  deter- 
mining needs  of  local  agencies  to  which  funds 
are  given  under  this  subsection,  funds  paid 
to  such  agencies  tinder  subsection  (b)  of 
section  6,  relating  to  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged, are  not  to  be  taken  into  account. 

SECTION    e.    TRANSFERS    AMONG    PURPOSES 

Section  6  allows  States  to  tise  30%  of 
funds  derived  from  the  calculation  of  4(b) 
(3)  to  be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  de- 
scribed In  section  4(c).  The  30%  limitation 
may  be  exceeded  upon  a  demonstration  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  such  action 
will  more  effectively  achieve  the  purposes  of 
the  Act. 

SECTION    7.    PARTICIPATION    OF    NONPUBLIC 
SCHOOL   CHILDREN 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  directs  the 
State  agency  designated  ptirsuant  to  section 
8(a)  to  give  children  enrolled  In  nonprofit 
private  schools  an  opportunity  to  participate 
In  activities  for  which  funds  are  made  avail- 
able under  paragraph  (1),  or  clause  (A), 
(B) ,  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (3) ,  of  section  4(c) , 
and  to  provide  that  title  to  and  control  of 
funds  received  under  the  Act  will  remain 
In  one  or  more  public  agencies. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  provides  that. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  State  Is 
tinable  to  comply  with  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 7  by  reason  of  State  law,  he  must  him- 
self arrange,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  for 
private  school  children  to  participate  as  con- 
templated in  subsection  (a),  and  pay  for 
such  participation  out  of  fcinds  allotted  to 
the  State  for  such  purposes. 

SECTION    S.    STATE    ADMINISTRATION 

Section  8  provides  for  the  designation  of 
a  State  agency  which  will  be  the  single 
agency  administering  the  revenue  sharing 
program  established  by  the  Act  (tinless  the 
single  agency  requirement  Is  waived  pursu- 
ant to  43  U.S.C.  4214) .  The  designated  agency 
Is  required  to  develop  annually  in  consvilta- 
tion  with  the  advisory  council  appointed 
under  section  9  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  received  by  It  under  the  Act.  Inter- 
ested persons  are  to  be  given  time  to  com- 
ment on  the  plan  before  Its  adoption. 

SECTION  9.  STATE  ADVISORY  COtTNCIL 

Section  9  directs  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  State  participating  in  the  program 
under  the  Act  to  appoint  an  advisory  council 
which  shall  be  broadly  representative  of  the 
State  and  the  public.  The  section  Indi- 
cates certain  areas  of  experience  and  com- 
petence which  shall  be  represented  on  the 
council.  The  council  is  to  assist  the  State 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  8(a) 
In  the  preparation  of  the  plan,  to  advise  It  on 
general  policy  matters,  to  evaluate  activities 
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assisted  under  the  Act.  to  advUe  State 
local  officials  on  varloxis  matters  pertalnln? 
to  the  program,  and  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary,  at  least  annually,  a  repoic 
of  Its  activities,  recommendations,  and  evai 
uatlons. 

SECTION    10.   TRKATMSNT  OF  rBDERAIXT 
CONNECTID   CHILBREN 

Section  10  provides  that  the  Stete  agenc^r 
designated  pursuant  to  section  8(a)  wUl  re- 
quire that  chUdren  attending  school  wlthlh 
the  State  who  reside  with  a  parent  on  Fed- 
eral  property,  who  reside  with  a  parent  en*- 
ployed  on  Federal  property  or  who  have  a 
parent  who  U  a  member  of  the  unifonnejl 
services.  wUl  receive  public  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary education  on  a  basis  comparable  to 
that  provided  to  other  chUdren  In  the  Statfe. 

SECTION   1 1 .  8PKC1AI,  PATMMJT3  BY  THE 
SECRETARV 

SecUon  11  allows  the  Secretary  to  reserve 
up  to  10%  of  the  funds  appropriated  undfr 
section  3(a)  to  make  payments  to  States  ♦o 
assist  them  In  carrying  out  activities  dj- 
Bcrtbed  in  section  4  which  are  designed  Jo 
further  national  policy  objectives  In  the  fle|d 
of  education. 

SUCTION  12.  BECOVEKT  OT  TVVDS 

Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  12  authorizes  tfte 
Secretary.  If  he  determines  that  a  State  hfs 
failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  t^e 
Act.  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attornty 
General  for  appropriate  clvU  action,  or.  aftfer 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to  notify 
the  State  that  If  corrective  action  Is  nbt 
taken  within  sixty  days,  revenues  shared 
with  It  will  be  reduced  In  the  same  or  sufc- 
ceedlng  fiscal  year  by  an  amount  equal  to  tie 
amount  of  funds  which  were  not  expended 
In  accordance  with  the  Act.  or  to  take  sueh 
other  acUon  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  12  authorizes  tke 
Attorney  General  to  bring  civil  action  in  a<xy 
appropriate  district  court  for  any  approprla^ 
(Including  injiinctlve)   relief.  1 

^  SubsecUon  (c)  of  section  12  prescribes  the 
court  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  eve^it 
that  a  State  receives  notice  under  section  12 
(a)  (2)  of  reduction  In  revenues.  The  State 
may  file  a  petition  for  review  of  the  8€c«- 
tary's  action  In  a  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  It  Is  located,  or  In  t^e 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Secretary  must  th^n 
flle  in  that  court  a  record  of  the  proceedlbg 
on  which  his  action  was  based.  The  court  may 
affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside  In  whole  or  In 
part  the  action  of  the  Secretary.  Upon  fUl|ig 
the  record  with  the  cotirt,  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court  shall  be  exclusive  and  Its  Judgment 
final  save  for  review  by  writ  of  certlorfrt 
from  the  Supreme  Court.  ] 

SECTION  13.  CIVIL  RI0BT8 

Section  13  states  that  revenues  ihared  ti^ 
der  the  Act  shall  be  considered  Federal 
slstance  within  the  meaning  of  title  VI 
the  Clvn  Right*  Act  of  1964. 


of 


SECTION  14.  ADVAHCE  rUTfDIWO 

.  Section  14  provides  that  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  the  Act  may  be  ln<duded  in  «ie 
appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preoad- 
Ing  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available 
for  obligation. 

SECTION  IS.  t.ABOB  STANDARDS 

Section  15  provides  that  laborers  and  ii|a- 
chanlcs  employed  In  any  construction  ass^t- 
ed  under  the  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  !at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  -'-^' 
lar  construction  in  the  locality. 

SECTION  18.  ANNTTAL  REPOBT 

Section  16  provides  that  the  Secretary  shfell 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  a(ad 
the  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  assistance 
under  the  Act  in  meeting  the  educatlo^ 
needs  of  children  and  adults. 


SECTION  17.  AVAILABILITY  OF  SHARED  REVENUES 
FOR  PAYING  NON-FEDERAL  SHARE  XJWDEB  OTHEB 
PROCRAUS 

Section  17  provides  that  payments  made 
pursuant  to  the  Act  shall  be  avaUable.  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  for 
paying  the  non-federal  share  of  expenditures 
under  other  Federal  programs. 

SECTION  18.  RECORDS,  AUDITS,  AND  REPORTS 

Section  18  provides  that  revenues  shared 
with  States  under  the  Act  shall  be  properly 
accounted  for  as  Federal  funds  In  the  ac- 
counts Of  such  States.  Each  State  Is  directed 
to  use  such  fiscal  and  accounting  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  asstire  proper  ac- 
counting for  payments  received  by  It  and 
proper  disbursement  of  such  amounts,  to 
provide  to  the  Secretary,  on  reasonable  notice, 
access  to,  and  the  right  to  examine  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  as  he 
may  reasonably  require,  and  to  make  such 
reports  to  the  Secretary  as  he  may  reasonably 
require. 

SECTION     19.    INTERSTATE    AGREEMENTS 

Section  19  provides  that  the  consent  of 
Congress  Is  given  to  agreements  between 
States  when  necessary  to  realize  the  full 
benefit  of  pwovlslons  of  the  Act. 

SECTION    20.    DEFINITIONS 

Section  20  of  the  Act  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing definitions: 

(1)  The  term  "adult  education"  means 
services  or  Instruction  below  the  college  level 
for  Individuals  (A)  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  16,  (B)  who  do  not  have  a  certificate 
of  graduation  from  a  school  providing  second- 
ary education  and  who  have  not  achieved  an 
equivalent  level  of  education,  and  (C)  who 
are  not  currently  reqtilred  to  be  enrolled  In 
schools. 

(2)  The  term  "average  per  pupil  expendl- 
ttire  In  the  United  States"  means  the  ag- 
gregate current  expendituree  of  all  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  United  States  for  any 
fiscal  year,  plus  any  direct  current  expend- 
iture by  the  States  In  which  such  agencies 
are  located  for  the  operation  of  such  agen- 
cies during  such  year  (without  regard  to  the 
sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of  such 
expenditures  Is  made),  divided  by  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  Children  in  average  dally 
attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  provided 
public  education  during  such  year. 

(8)  The  term  "construction"  means  the 
erection,  acquisition,  alteration,  remodel- 
ing, or  Improvement  of  facilities,  Including 
the  acquisition  of  land  necessary  therefor, 
and  the  coet  of  construction  Includes  the 
coet  of  architect's  fees. 

(4)  The  term  "current  expenditures" 
means  expendltiues  for  public  education,  but 
not  including  expenditures  for  oommunlty 
services,  capital  outlay,  and  debt  services,  or 
any  expenditures  made  from  funds  allotted 
under  this  Act. 

(5)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

(6)  The  term  "Federal  property"  means 
real  property  which  Is  owned  by  the  United 
States  or  is  leased  by  the  United  States,  and 
which  Is  not  subject  to  taxation  by  any  State 
or  any  pcrtltlcal  subdivision  of  a  State.  Such 
term  Includes  (A)  real  property  held  In  triist 
by  the  United  States,  (B)  for  one  year  beyond 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  occurred 
the  sale  or  transfer  thereof  by  the  United 
States,  any  property  considered  prior  to  such 
sale  or  transfer  to  be  Federal  property  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and  (C)  any  school 
which  is  providing  flight  training  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Air  Force  under  contractual  ar- 
rangements with  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  at  an  airport  which  Is  owned  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State.  Such 
term  also  Includes  any  Interest  In  Federal 
property   (as  defined  In  the  foregoing  pro- 


visions of  this  paragraph)  under  an  ease- 
ment, lease,  license,  permit,  or  other  arrange- 
ment,  as  well  as  any  Improvement  of  any 
nature  (other  than  pipelines  or  utility  lines) 
on  such  property  even  though  such  Interests 
or  Improvements  are  subject  to  taxation  by 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  such  term  does  not  Include 
(D)  any  real  property  used  for  the  labor  sup- 
ply center,  labor  home,  or  labor  camp  for 
migratory  farmworkers,  (E)  any  real  prop- 
erty under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  used  primarily  for  the  pro- 
vision of  postal  services,  or  (F)  any  low-rent 
housing  project  held  under  title  11  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  the  Act 
of  June  28,  1940  (Public  Law  871  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress) ,  or  any  law  amenda- 
tory of  or  supplementary  to  any  of  such  Acts. 

(7)  The  term  "handicapped  children" 
means  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health  impaired  children  who  by  rea- 
son thereof  require  special  educational  serv- 
ices. 

(8)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
In  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such 
combination  of  school  districts  or  counties  as 
are  recognized  In  a  State  as  an  administrative 
agency  for  Its  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools.  Such  term  also  Includes  any  other 
public  institution  or  agency  having  adminis- 
trative control  and  direction  of  a  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school. 

(9)  The  term  "low-Income  families"  shall 
be  defined  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  such  criteria  as  he  may  prescribe,  which 
criteria  shall  take  Into  account  migratory 
ChUdren  of  migratory  agricultural  workers, 
neglected  or  delinquent  children,  and  such 
matters  as  family  size  and  urban-rural  dif- 
ferences. 

(10)  The  term  "nonprofit",  as  applied  to  a 
school,  means  a  school  owned  and  operated 
by  oniB  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or  as- 
sociations no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  Indi- 
vidual. 

(11)  The  term  "revenues  shared"  means 
payments  under  this  Act. 

(12)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  sec- 
ondary education,  as  determined  under  State 
law,  except  that  It  does  not  Include  any  edu- 
cation provided  beyond  grade  12. 

(13)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(14)  The  term  "State"  includes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(15)  The  term  "supporting  materials  and 
services"  means  such  materials  and  services 
as  the  purchase  of  school  textbooks,  library 
resources,  and  educational  equipment:  the 
provision  of  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  servioes.  of  school  pupil  personnel 
services,  of  adult  education,  and  of  school 
meals;  the  training  or  retraining  of  teachers, 
teacher  aides,  and  other  school  personnel; 
the  strengthening  of  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  capabilities  end  of  educational 
planning  at  the  State  or  local  level;  the  sup- 
port of  the  advisory  council  appointed  under 
section  9;  and  the  administration  at  the 
State  level  of  the  program  carried  out  under 
this  Act. 

(16)  The  term  "vocational  education"  in- 
cludes vocational  or  technical  training  or  re- 
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training  (Including  field  or  laboratory  work 
«id  remedial  or  related  academic  and  tech- 
nical instruction  Incident  thereto  and  work- 
study  programs  for  students  who  need  the 
earnings  from  work  In  order  to  commence  or 
continue  their  education)  conducted  as  part 
of  a  program  designed  to  prepare  individuals 
for  gainful  employment  as  seml-sklUed  or 
grilled  workers  or  technicians  or  subprofes- 
glonals  in  recognized  occupations  and  In  new 
and  emerging  occupations  or  to  prepare  Indi- 
viduals for  enrollment  In  advanced  technical 
education  programs,  but  excluding  any  pro- 
gram to  prepare  individuals  for  employment 
m  occupations  generally  considered  profes- 
sional or  which  require  a  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree;  and  such  term  also  includes 
vocational  guidance  and  counseling  In  con- 
nection with  such  training  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  occupational  choices;  Instruction 
related  to  the  occupation  or  occupations  for 
which  the  students  are  in  training  or  Instruc- 
tion necessary  for  students  to  benefit  from 
such  training;  Job  placement;  and  the  train- 
ing of  persons  engaged  as,  or  preparing  to 
become,  teachers  in  a  vocational  education 
program  or  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors 
of  such  teachers. 

■ICnON  al.  REPEAL  OF  PROGRAMS  REPLACED  BY 
THIS  ACT 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  21  repeals  the 
following  statutes  and  parts  of  statutes  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  beginning  after  June  30.  1972: 

(1)  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  241ar- 

(2)  title  II  of  the  Klement«ury  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1966   (20  U.8.C.  821- 

837) ;  ^  „         ^ 

(3)  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965    (20  U.S.C.  841- 

848); 

(4)  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1968    (20  U.S.O.  861- 

870); 

(5)  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Hand- 
icapped Act  (20  U.S.C.  871-877); 

(6)  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (20  U.S.C.  11- 

16, 16-28) : 

(7)  sections  3  and  4  of  Public  Ijaw  81- 
874  (20  US.C.  238-239); 

(8)  title  in  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958   (20  U.S.C.  441-465); 

(9)  subpart  2  or  part  B  of  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  (20  UJ3.C.  1108- 
IllOc) ;  and 

(10)  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(20  UJ3.C.  1241-1391). 

Subseotlon  (b)  of  section  21  amends  the 
Adult  Education  Act  effective  with  respect 
to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1972  by: 

(1)  striking  out  "reserved  In  section  304(a) 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section"  In  section 
809(B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  312(a)";  and 

(2)  striking  out  sections  304,  306,  306,  307, 
308,  and  310,  and  subeectlon  (b)  of  section 
812. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  21  amends  P.L. 
81-815  (20  U.S.C.  631-647)  by  Inserting  "(a)  " 
Immediately  after  "Section  1."  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act.  appropriations  under  this  Act  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1972. 
■hall  be  available  only  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  9, 10,  14,  and  16." 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  21  amends  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1771- 
1785)  effective  with  respect  to  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1972; 
by: 

( 1 )  striking  out  sections  6  and  7; 

(2)  striking  out  "through  7"  In  sectton  6 
and  Inserting  "and  4"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  striking  out  "through  6"  In  section  11 
and  Inserting  "and  4"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(4)  striking  out  "section  4"  In  section  4(b) 
and  Inserting  "section  11"  In  lieu  thereof. 


Subsection  (e)  of  section  21  amends  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  VJB.C.  1761- 
1761)  effective  with  respect  to  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  80, 
1972  by: 

(1)  striking  out  sections  4,  6,  7,  8,  and  10; 

(2)  (A)  striking  out  "the  amount  appor- 
tioned by  him  pursuant  to  sections  4  and  6 
of  this  Act  and"  In  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
6  and  (B)  by  striking  out  In  such  paragraph 
"sections  4.  6.  and  7"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  4"; 

(3)  striking  out  "section  10"  In  the  last 
sentence  of  section  9  and  Inserting  "section 
11"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  striking  out  subsection  (d)  of  section 
11  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(d)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under 
this  section  and  the  time  or  times  such 
amounts  are  to  be  paid;  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  State  at  the 
time  or  times  fixed  by  the  Secretary  the 
amounts  so  certified." 

(6)  striking  out  In  paragraph  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 11  ".  Including  those  applicable  to  funds 
apportioned  or  paid  pursuant  to  section  4  or 
6  but  excluding  the  provisions  of  section  7 
relating  to  matching,"; 

(6)  striking  out  In  section  11(h)(1)  "to 
extend  the  school  lunch  program  under  thfe 
Act  to  every  school  within  the  State,  and 
(C) ";  and 

(7)  striking  out  paragraphs  (4),  (8).  and 
(6)  of  section  12(d)  and  renumbering  para- 
graph (7)  as  paragraph  (4) . 

Pact  Sheet — Education  Revenue 
Srarino 

FUNDING   LEVEL 

First  full  year  of  operation:  $3  billion. 

From  existing  programs:  $2.8  billion. 

Additional  funds :  $200  million. 
abeas  of  assistance 

Editcoffon  0/  the  Disadvantaged:  (61%  of 
funde  in  the  first  year,  based  on  available 
data)  Programs  and  projects  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  In  school  at- 
tendance areas  having  high  concentrations 
of  children  from  low-Income  famUlee. 

Education  of  the  Handicapped:  (6%  of 
funds)  Initiation,  exijanslon,  and  Improve- 
ment of  programs  at  the  preschool,  elemen- 
tary, and  secondary  level  designed  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children. 

Assistance  to  Schools  in  Areas  Affected  by 
Federal  Activities:  (14%  of  funds)  Provision 
of  financial  assistance  fot  those  local  educa- 
tional agencies  upon  which  the  United 
States  has  placed  financial  burdens  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  such  agencies  provide 
education  for  children  residing  on  Federal 
property,  or  whose  parents  are  employed  on 
Federal  property. 

Vocational  Education:  (12%  of  funds) 
Assistance  to  States  for  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  postsecondary  vocational  education 
activities. 

Supporting  Materials  and  Services:  (17% 
of  funds)  Materials  and  services  Including 
the  purchase  of  school  textbooks  and  educa- 
tional equlpmient;  supplementary  education- 
al centers  and  servioes,  training,  strengthen- 
ing of  educational  agencies;  the  support  of 
the  State  advisory  council;  and  the  State 
administration  of  the  program. 
allotment  and  use  of  bhabkd  revenues 
Each  State  would  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  equal  to: 

1.  60%  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture In  the  United  States  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  pupils  In  average  dally  attend- 
ance residing  with  a  parent  on  Federal  prop- 
erty In  such  State;  and 

2.  Its  relative  share  of  the  total  amoimt 
apprc^xlated    (after   deduction   of   the    "a" 


category  SAFA  entitlements  as  noted  above) , 
based  on  the  following  factors  weighted  ap- 
propriately: 

(a)  the  number  of  children  aged  6  to  17, 
Inclusive,  In  such  State  who  are  In  low-In- 
come families; 

(b)  the  number  of  children  In  average 
dally  attendance  In  the  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  of  such  State  during 
such  fiscal  year  who  (1)  reside  on  other  than 
Federal  property  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property,  or  (11)  have  a  parent  on 
active  duty  in  the  uniformed  servioes;  and 

(c)  the  total  number  of  children  aged  5 
to  17,  Inclusive,  In  the  State. 

distribution    of    shared    revenues    wtthin 

each    STATE 

Each  State  would  pass  through  to  local 
educational  agencies  the  funds  attribuUble 
to  the  presence  of  pupUs  residing  with  a 
parent  on  Federal  property.  Each  State  would 
also  pass  through  the  funds  attributable  to 
the  presence  of  children  from  low-Income 
families  but  only  If: 

(a)  such  amount  Is  at  least  $10,000,  and 

(b)  the  services  provided  in  each  of  the 
schools  of  such  agency  vrith  funds  other 
than  funds  received  under  this  Act  have  been 
determined  to  be  comparable,  by  the  State 
administering  agency,  with  the  services  so 
provided  In  all  of  the  other  schools  of  such 
local  educatlo:aal  agency. 

The  remainder  of  the  State's  funds  (ap- 
proximately 43  % )  would — 

( 1 )  be  retained  at  the  State  level  for  opera- 
tion of  State-wide  programs,  and 

(2)  be  distributed  among  local  educational 
agencies  according  to  relative  needs  for  the 
types  of  assistance  avaUable. 

transfers     among     areas     of     ASSISTANCE 

The  State  would  be  permitted  to  transfer 
up  to  30%  of  the  funds  attribuUble  to  any 
one  area  of  use  to  any  other  such  area,  except 
that  no  transfers  of  funds  from  the  area  of 
the  disadvantaged  would  be  aUowed. 

Additional  transfers  above  the  sUtutorr 
limit  would  be  permitted  If  the  State  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  such  action  wlU  achieve  more  effectively 
the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

OPEXATION    OF   THE    PROGRAM 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  each  State 
which  desires  to  participate  under  the  Act 
aball  designate  a  State  agency  to  admlnliter 
the  program. 

The  designated  agency  shall,  for  each  fiscal 
year,  develop  and  publish  a  plan  for  the 
distribution  and  expenditure  of  funds  under 
the  Act.  Such  plan  shall  be  developed  In  oon- 
aultatlon  with  the  State  advisory  oouncU, 
shall  not  be  finaUy  adopted  untU  a  reasonable 
opportunity  has  been  given  to  Interested  per- 
sons for  comment  thereon,  and  ahaU  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  Secretary. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  each  State 
woiUd  also  appoint  a  State  advisory  council 
broadly  representative  of  the  education  com- 
c^lurrtTMii  the  State  and  of  the  public,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  public  and  non- 
profit private  schools,  representatives  of  the 
populations  In  the  State  affected  by  activ- 
ities under  the  Act;  persons  with  special  com- 
petence In  the  planning,  evaluation,  and  as- 
sessment of  education  programs;  and  persons 
with  special  competence  in  the  education  of 
the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  and  vo- 
cational education. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  NONFUBUC  SCHOOL  CRILOXEN 

Except  where  prohibited  by  State  law.  equi- 
table pcullclpatlon  of  children  enrolled  In 
nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
would  be  provided  in  the  disadvantaged,  han- 
dicapped vocational,  and  support  services 
areEis.  Where  State  law  prevents  such  partici- 
pation, the  Secretary  may  permit  the  State 
to  participate,  but  he  shall  arrange  for  such 
ChUdren  to  receive  similar  services  on  an 
equitable  basis  and  shaU  pay  the  cost  there- 
of out  of  the  State's  allotment. 
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Crvn.    RIGHTS 


Month"  and  the  weekend  of  May  8  and  9 


Revenue  shared  under  this  Act  shall  bf 
considered    as    Federal    financial    asslstani 
within  the  meaning  of  Title  VI  of  the  Clvl 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

TRANSmON     niOM     EXISTING     PROGRAM 

The  Act  authorizes  the  appropriation 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enabllB 
the  Secretary  to  make,  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1-June  30.  1972,  paymente  to  States  to 
assist  them  in  planning  for  the  transltlob 
from  the  system  of  categorical  grants  ai*- 
thorlzed  by  statutes  repealed  by  this  Act  t^ 
the  system  of  revenue  sharing  for  educatlo^i 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

PROGRAMS     REPEALED 

EDUCATION  A4r 


BnSTINO 
ELEMENTARY     AND 


SECONDARY 
or    1S6S 

Title  I — Education  of  the  Disadvantaged ' 

Title  n — School  Library  Resources,  Tesft- 
books,  and  other  Instructional  Materials 

Title  in — Supplementary  Education^ 
Centers  and  Services;  Guidance.  Coun»elln([. 
and  Testing 

TlOe  V — Strengthening  State  and  Lodl 
Educational  Agencies 

EDUCATION     OF     THE     HANDICAPPED     ACT 

Part  B — Assistance  to  States  for  Educatlop 
of  Handicapped  Children 

The  Smith  Hughes  Act  (Vocational  Edx^- 
cation  Act  of  1917) 

PUBLIC     LAW     81-874 

Section  3(a) — Children  of  persons  who 
side  and  work  on  Federal  property 

Section  3(b) — ChUdren  of  persons  who  U 
side  or  work  on  Federal  property 

NATIONAL     DEFENSE     EDUCATION     ACT     OF     1948 

Title       in — Financial       Assistance       f« 
Strengthening      Instruction      In      Sclent 
Mathematics,    Modem    Foreign    Language^, 
and  other  Critical  Subjects  j 

EDUCATION  PROFESaiONS  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Part  B-2 — Attracting  and  QualUytag 
Teftchers  to  Meet  Critical  Teacher  Sbortsg«e 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  19Sa  | 

Part  A — General  provision  | 

Part  B — State  vocational  education  pr^ 
grrams 

Part  C — Research  and  training  In  Tocf- 
tlonal  education 

Part  D — Exemplary  program*  and  projecv 

Part  E — Residential  vocational  educatloil 

Part  F — Consumer  and  homemaking  edu- 
cation 

Part  G — Cooperative  vocational  eduofttlqn 
programs 

Part  H — Work-study  program*  for  voc^ 
tional  education  students 

Part  I — Curriculum  development  In  voe»- 
tlonal  and  technical  education 

Adult  Education  Act  (except  for  Bee.  80f : 
Special  Experimental  Demonstration  Pro|- 
ecte  and  Teacher  Training) 

Public  Law  81-815  (except  for  sectloiu  B. 
10.  14,  and  16) 

CHILD  NUTSITION  ACT  OF  1960 

Section  &— Nonfood  Assistance  Program 
Section  7 — State  Administrative  Expense! 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Section  4 — Apportionments  to  States 


HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  MONTH 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 


a 


previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentL;- 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bitrke)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes.  ^  j 

Mr.  BUKKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mp*. 
Speaker,  today  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues Congressman  Fred  ScHWENciL 
and  Congressman  Donald  Fraser  In  ei- 
dorslng  and  cosponsorlng  legislation  io 
designate  May  as  "Human  Development 


as  "International  Walk  for  Development 
Weekend." 

I  rise  again  to  commend  the  efforts  of 
constituents  within  the  11th  Massachu- 
setts Congressional  District  who  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  May  8-9,  International 
Walk  for  Development  Weekend.  The 
sponsor  of  this  annual  event,  the  Amer- 
ican Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation, 
has  stated  that  its  major  goal  is: 

To  create  ikn  awareness  and  find  meaning- 
ful ways  to  livolve  the  American  people  In 
the  private  sector  In  the  cause  of  human 
hunger  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  goal  weis  translated  Into  action 
last  year  by  many  persons  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts South  Shore  area  as  hundreds 
Involved  themselves  in  the  Quincy  Walk 
for  Development  campaign.  "Foot  Power" 
buttons  were  evident  on  the  enthusiastic 
workers  in  the  hike  against  hunger,  and 
their  efforts  drew  thousands  of  dollars  in 
contributions  to  the  program  to  bring 
nutrition  programs  to  foreign  and  domes- 
tic areas. 

I  salute  the  efforts  of  the  Foot  Power 
youth  who  dare  to  challenge  complacency 
and  imawareness  of  the  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  the  world  by  asking,  "What 
will  jrou  do  to  eliminate  hunger?" 

The  following  news  item  from  the 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  details  the  effec- 
tive implementation  of  the  funds  raised 
In  the  1969  Quincy  Walk  in  an  agricul- 
tural training  center  in  Liberia.  Funds 
from  the  1969  walk  were  also  allotted  to 
a  domestic  nutrition  program  for  low- 
Income  families  in  Quincy. 
Quinct's  "Walk  for  De\'elopment"  Now 
Yielding  Results  in  Ltkerta 

Partial  proceeds  from  the  "Walk  for  Devel- 
opment" held  In  Quincy  on  June  8,  1969, 
are  now  reaping  concrete  results  In  an  agrl- 
ciiltuial  Improvement  project  In  Liberia. 

farm    EXPERTS 

At  the  Agricultural  Extension  Training 
Centre  attached  to  the  University  of  Liberia's 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  17  miles 
outside  the  capital  at  Monrovia,  the  first  16 
trainees  recently  completed  a  srlx-month 
course  designed  to  turn  out  farm  experts  at  a 
sub-college  level.  AU  16  will  be  placed  at 
Foya,  In  northwest  Liberia,  to  act  as  adviser 
to  farmers  in  a  1,750  acre  pilot  rice  project, 
the  largest  of  Ite  kind  In  the  country. 

Making  the  University  program  possible 
was  an  $83,000  contribution  from  the  Amer- 
ican Freedom  Prom  Hunger  Foundation, 
about  $11,000  of  which  came  from  the  efforts 
of  the  3,000  young  people  who  Joined  In  the 
Quincy  walk  earlier  this  year. 

"Sixteen  trainees  may  not  seem  a  lot  to 
you  but  at  the  moment  the  Llberlan  govern- 
ment has  only  69  experts  serving  the  entire 
country,  one  of  every  14,600  rural  residents," 
Dr.  Paul  C.  Ma,  adviser  to  the  University 
Training  Centre  told  Anthony  Sylvester  who 
visited  the  Llberlan  project  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization. 

PRODUCTION    AND    MARKZTTNG 

Ultimate  goal  of  the  rice  project  at  Foya 
Is  to  Involve  hundreds  of  families,  not  only 
In  modem  methods  of  rice  cultivation  but 
also  In  experimental  cooperatives  for  pro- 
duction and  marketing.  Sylvester  explained 
In  a  report  of  his  Llberlan  tour. 

Sought  after  Improvements  In  rlce-growlng 
techniques  and  development  of  other  cash 
crops  Including  additional  vegetables,  poul- 
try and  pig  raising  are  all  aimed  at  making 
farmers  market-oriented — according  to  Dr. 
Ma  "to  turn  subsistence  fanning  Into  a  cash 
economy." 


DRUG  ABUSE  IN  THE  MILITARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Hagan)  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  mid- 
August  1970,  our  late  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able L.  Mendel  Rivers,  became  seriously 
concerned  over  the  alarming  increase  in 
the  number  of  reports  of  drug  abuse  by 
our  youth  in  the  civilian  community  and 
in  the  services. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Rivers  appointed  me 
as  chairman  of  a  special  subcommittee  to 
look  into  the  allegations  of  drug  abuse  in 
the  military  and  immediately  we 
launched  into  intensive  hearings  in 
Washington. 

After  an  initial  study  of  the  matter,  it 
became  abimdantly  clear  that  the  mili- 
tary did  not  invent  the  drug  problem. 

And  let  me  make  that  perfectly  clear; 
despite  the  suggestions  and  innuendoes 
to  the  contrary  emanating  from  Wash- 
ington and  Southeast  Asia  via  various 
segments  of  the  media. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  military  in- 
herited the  basic  drug  problem  from  our 
civilisin  community,  from  our  schools, 
and  from  our  neighborhoods — neighbor- 
hoods of  all  classes  and  all  races. 

Recognizing  this  truth  at  once,  our 
subcommittee's  initial  civilian  witnesses 
attested  to  the  nature  of  the  serious  prob- 
lem across  the  United  States. 

The  most  common  question  of  all 
among  older  folks  is  why  our  yoimg- 
sters  use  drugs. 

We  heard  testimony  on  that  subject 
from  many  sources — psychiatrists,  so- 
ciologists, law  enforcement  agents  and 
others. 

The  explanations  are  many. 

Some  say  the  user  has  a  problem  to 
begin  with,  and  drug  use  is  symptomatic 
of  that  problem. 

Maybe  it  is  boredom  in  an  afBuent  so- 
ciety, family  imrest,  despair  in  the 
ghetto,  peer  pressure,  excessive  experi- 
mentation— whatever  the  approach  to 
the  problem,  it  is  with  usi, 

Of  course,  being  products  of  a  society 
with  draft  laws,  a  press  which  popular^ 
crusades  to  make  the  military  as  un- 
popular as  possible,  and  general  permis- 
siveness, some  of  our  young  men  are  Ill- 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  more  rigid  ex- 
istence of  an  unwanted  military  atmos- 
phere. 

The  result? 

They  seek  relief  in  the  world  of  illicit 
drugs. 

We  hear  from  reliable  sources  that  up- 
ward to  60  percent  of  our  metropolitan 
high  school  students  could  be  experi- 
menting with  drugs — mainly  marihuana. 

Then  why  should  it  be  more  shocking 
to  hear  that  50  percent  of  our  enlistees 
have  likewise  at  least  experimented  with 
drugs? 

How  can  It  be  so  shocking  to  discover 
that  some  20  percent  of  those  in  the  mili- 
tary who  have  tried  marihuana  are  at 
least  casual  users,  when  reports  indicate 
an  equal  percentage  of  the  like  group  of 
high  school  students  do  the  same? 

Is  it  surprising  when  a  poll  in  a  9th 
grade  dependent  school  class  overseas 
showed  14  percent  of  the  students  had  at 
least  experimented  with  drugs— mainly 
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marihuana — when  like  studies  at  home 
have  produced  similar  results? 

This  is  all  by  way  of  illustrating  that 
we  have  a  drug  problem  in  the  military 
largely  because  there  is  a  serious  drug 
problem  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of 
New  York  City  includes  lOO.OCO  heroin 
addicts— addicts  that  is,  not  Just  casual 

users. 

But  those  figures  rarely  catch  the 
headlines  or  the  evening  news  shows. 

Yet,  5  or  6  soldiers  smoking  pot  are 
pictured  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  attract 
national  attention  and  to  suggest  that 
such  is  the  way  of  life  in  the  Army. 

The  situation  is  serious,  most  serious, 
and  my  colleagues,  I  share  your  concern 
over  the  matter. 

But  it  is  not  the  way  of  life  in  our 
services. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  frank  admis- 
sions from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
down  to  the  field  and  platoon  leaders 
that  there  is,  indeed,  a  serious  military 
drug  problem,  and  that  massive,  coordi- 
nated efforts  are  in  force  and  more  are 
planned  to  reduce  it  to  the  barest  mini- 
mum. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into 
detail,  but  let  me  say  this. 

With  other  members  of  my  committee, 
I  spent  the  recess  between  the  91st  and 
92d  Congresses  visiting  with  our  com- 
manders and  our  men  from  the  DMZ  on 
the  line  between  North  and  South 
Korean-all  the  way  to  the  humid,  muddy, 
sticky  climate  of  Vietnam's  four  corps 
areas  as  the  monsoon  season  drew  to  a 
close. 

I  saw  and  heard  firsthand  that  most 
commanders  recognize  the  extent  of 
their  drug  problem. 

It  is  a  big  problem  in  Southeast  Asia — 
because  drugs  are  so  readily  available 
and  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 

The  best  marihuana,  the  purest  heroin, 
and  the  spectrum  of  dangerous  drugs  are 
there  for  the  asking. 

Anywhere. 

They  are  as  available  as  chewing  gum 
or  American  cigarettes. 

This  presents  a  problem  more  severe 
than  present  at  any  base  in  the  United 
States. 

I  mentioned  that  the  early  remedial 
efforts  are  encouraging,  despite  the  dis- 
couraging circumstances  of  ready  avail- 
ability, the  setting  of  an  unpopular  war, 
and  the  preservice  disposition  of  many 
troopers  to  dabble  in  drugs. 

Massive  education  programs  are  being 
effected  on  a  coordinated  and  practical 
basis. 

And  I  emphasize — ^practical. 

There  is  a  gradual  closing  of  the  cred- 
ibility gap  between  the  so-called  estab- 
lishment and  the  young  soldier  that 
existed  in  earlier  education  efforts. 

Rehabilitation  programs  are  in  being 
which  encourage  the  young  user  to  come 
forward  for  treatment  without  fear  of 
recrimination. 

Local  civiUan  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies on  Southeast  Asia  are  beginning  to 
cooperate  with  the  military  in  efforts  to 
stamp  out  the  sources  of  drugs. 

Similar  programs  are  in  effect  in  Eu- 
rope and,  of  course,  here  at  home. 

Oar  hearings  and  report  are  now  in 
the  process  of  being  distributed. 
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We  have  arrived  at  a  long  list  of  find- 
ings, conclusions  and  recommendations 
which  we  trust  you  will  study  In  detail. 

AUow  me  to  repeat  here  that  all  of  us 
have  a  grave  responsibility  in  these  ef- 
forts, for  our  military  only  mirrors  our 
civilian  society. 

We  must  accelerate  greatly  our  efforts 
on  the  American  scene — across  the  coun- 
try and  from  North  to  South — to  stamp 
out  the  plague  of  drug  abuse. 

With  that,  and  with  our  withdrawal 
from  Southeast  Asia,  I  am  confident  ex- 
traordinary efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
military  will  prove  fruitful. 

In  closing  let  me  say  this,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  fine  young  men  are  not 
potheads,  and  lastly,  that  not  a  single 
commander  anywhere  feels  that  drugs 
have  affected  the  accomplishment  of  our 
military  mission  around  the  world. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  William  H.  Hogan,  Jr.,  coim- 
sel  for  the  Drug  Abuse  Subcommittee, 
for  his  diligence  In  providing  support  for 
this  effort. 

His  assistance  to  the  committee  in 
gathering  information  and  compiling  the 
report  of  the  hearings  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  caliber  of  work  we  have 
come  to  expect  from  him. 


IMPROVED  AIR  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoxise.  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stttckky)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  con- 
stantly shrinking  world  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  take  note  of  an  improved  serv- 
ice for  Atlanta  and  citizens  of  the  great 
State  of  Georgia  to  be  hiaugurated  by 
Pan  American  World  Airways  on  April  25. 
Through  an  interchange  arrange- 
ment with  Delta  Airlines,  which  is  based 
in  Atlanta,  passengers  for  London  and 
PYankfurt,  Germany,  can  be  ticketed  in 
New  Orleans  and  Atlanta,  board  a  Delta 
plane  there,  fly  to  Atlanta  and  change 
to  one  of  Pan  Am's  new  357  passenger 
747 's,  stop  at  Dulles  for  additional  pas- 
sengers and  then  on  non-stop  to  Lon- 
don and  Frankfurt.  This  interchange 
involves  cooperative  use  of  Delta  crews 
for  the  domestic  leg  and  Pan  Am  crews 
from  Dulles  International  Airport  in 
Virginia  for  the  balance  of  the  trip. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  business  leswier- 
ship  which  has  made  Pan  American  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  airlines. 

The  recent  losses  suffered  by  major 
U.S.  airlines  is  a  cause  of  great  concern 
to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  The 
maintenance  of  tm  economically  sound 
scheduled  airline  service  v.ithin  the 
United  States  and  to  foreign  countries  by 
American  flag  carriers  is  one  of  our 
prime  responsibilities. 

This  improved  interchange  service 
from  New  Orleans,  through  Atlanta,  and 
on  to  London  and  Frankfurt  is  a  fine 
example  of  creative  business  leadership 
by  Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby,  Pan  Am's  chair- 
man and  Mr.  Charles  Dolson,  Delta's 
chairman.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Halaby  and 
Mr.  Dolson. 


THE  HEROIN  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Congressman  Robert  H.  Steelx  £md  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  round-the- 
world  study  of  the  heroin  problem.  We 
visited  nine  countries  during  this  study 
mission:  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Tur- 
key, Iran.  Thailand,  South  Vietnam, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Japan. 

Needless  to  say,  it  was  a  sobering  and 
disheartening  experience.  And  while  I 
would  like  to  report  that  there  has  been 
significant  progress  made  to  control  the 
illegal  International  traffic  in  heroin,  I 
cannot  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  heroin 
addiction  is  on  the  increase  around  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  the  United 
States. 

(Df  particular  concern  is  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  heroin  addiction  within  the 
U.S.  military  forces  in  Vietnam  where 
the  best  estimates  are  that  as  many  as 
10  to  15  percent  of  our  servicemen  are 
addicted  to  heroin  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. 

In  short,  we  are  losing  the  battle  to 
stem  the  increasing  use  of  heroin  among 
•our  youth.  Unfortunately,  the  longer 
it  takes  to  bring  this  problem  under 
some  kind  of  international  control,  the 
more  difficult  it  will  be  to  control  it  in 
the  United  States. 

We,  therefore,  began  our  study  in 
Geneva,  where  the  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Narcotics  Control  Board  is 
located.  This  Board  each  year  deter- 
mines the  worldwide  medical  need  for 
opium  derivatives  and  establishes  a 
quota  for  legal  opium  trade  in  coimtries 
which  grow  opium  poppies.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  no  power  or  way  to  con- 
trol the  illegal  growing  of  poppies  or  the 
diversion  of  opium  gum  produced  from 
legally  grown  poppies  into  illegal  smug- 
gling channels. 

Even  if  the  Board  did  have  this  power, 
it  would  not  be  able  to  exercise  It.  Given 
the  nature  of  international  politics,  no 
coimtry  is  willing  to  surrender  arrest  and 
seizure  power  to  a  third  country  or  to  an 
international  enforcement  agency. 

And  yet  international  cooperation  is  an 
integral  requirement  If  we  are  to  stop  the 
illegal  IntemationaJ  traffic  in  heroin. 

We  were,  therefore,  encouraged  by  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  in  the  United 
Nations,  at  the  Initiative  of  the  United 
States,  to  estalJlish  a  Special  United 
Nations  F\md  for  Drug  Abuse  Control. 
This  fimd,  which  will  be  used  to  develop 
short-term  and  long-term  plans  and  pro- 
grams, and  to  provide  assistance  In  the 
execution  of  those  plans  and  programs, 
is  to  be  financed  through  volimtary  con- 
tributions. Of  the  initial  $5  million,  the 
United  States  has  pledged  $2  million.  No 
other  country  has  made  a  formal  pledge. 
This  is  a  disappointment. 

But,  the  special  fund  is  an  important 
milestone  and  hopefully  wiU  lead  to  ever- 
increasing  efforts  to  fight  the  illegal  pro> 
duction  of  heroin. 

International  cooperation  will  be  slow 
and  results  difiQcult  to  measure  In  the 
short  term.  Action  on  another  front  Is 
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imperative  If  we  are  to  win  the  battl ;  to 
9tem  the  use  of  heroin  by  our  youth. 

We  must  also  convince  our  friends  i  md 
allies,  particularly  Turkey,  Thailand, 
Laos,  and  South  Vietnam,  to  take  strtmg 
action  either  to  control  or  eliminate  the 
growing  of  opium  poppies  or  to  increase 
their  efforts  to  stop  the  Illegal  trafflt  in 
narcotics.  i 

The  bulk  of  the  heroin  which  enters 
the  United  States  illegally  originat^  in 
the  poppy  fields  of  Turkey.  The  opiuii  or 
morphine  base  is  then  smuggled  to  Mar- 
seilles, France,  where  it  is  processed  Into 
heroin  in  clandestine  and  well-conceiled 
laboratories  for  onward  movement  to  the 
United  States. 

Prom  what  we  were  told  by  nimiejdous 
experts  concerned  with  stopping  tha^il- 
legal  international  traffic  in  heroin,  (face 
the  poppy  is  cut  and  the  opium  gumjin- 
troduced  into  illegal  channels,  the  battle 
Is  lost.  I 

While  constant  surveillance  of  Jthe 
Marseilles  area  is  vital  if  we  are  to  btlng 
this  problem  under  control — and  I  jam 
happy  to  report  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment Is  adding  more  personnel  and  I  re- 
sources in  its  efforts  to  detect  and  cjose 
the  illegal  laboratories  in  Marseilles-j-we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
laboratories  in  Marseilles  could  not  o^r- 
ate  if  It  were  not  for  the  poppy  field!  in 
Turkey. 

If  we  are  to  solve  the  problem  of  hei  oin 
addiction  in  the  United  States  we  nust 
have  the  active  and  effective  cooperaiion 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  for  only  the 
Turks  have  the  power  and  the  autho  rity 
to  control  the  growing  of  poppies,  ^d 
while  the  United  States  cannot  tell  ithe 
Turks  what  to  do  in  this  matter,  we  can 
and  must  keep  pressing  the  governnent 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessar:'  to 
either  control  or  to  stop  the  growing ;  of 
poppies. 

We  were  reassured  to  learn  during  our 
visit  to  Turkey  that  the  new  goverrui  ent 
is  aware  of  the  concern  felt  by  the  United 
States  and  appears  to  be  willing  td  do 
something  about  it.  The  new  govern- 
ment's program  specifically  states  IJhat 
"Our  Government  is  of  the  opinion  tjhat 
opium  smuggling,  which  has  beconie  a 
destructive  disaster  for  the  youth  of  the 
world.  Is  hurting  above  all  our  humane 
feelings;  therefore,  due  Importance  shall 
be  attached  to  this  problem.  Opium  pro- 
ducers shall  be  provided  with  a  better 
field  of  occupation  in  farming." 

These  are  reassuring  words,  but  jac- 
tions  speak  louder  than  words.  A)b  a 
measure  of  Turkish  sincerity  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  problem,  it  is  essential 
that  legislation  controlling  the  gnow- 
ing  of  poppies  be  enacted  as  a  meaning- 
ful first  step.  , 

Passage  of  this  legislation  which! has 
been  pending  for  about  1  year  would  re- 
quire that  the  growing  of  popples  would 
be  subjected  to  Government  license.  Fail- 
ure to  complr  woxild  resiilt  In  stiff  penal- 
ties, Including  jail  sentence.  Further- 
more, passage  of  the  legislation  wtiuld 
help  Turkey  fulfill  her  treaty  commit- 
ments under  the  provisions  of  the  Sihgle 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  1981 — 
a  commitment  that  was  made  by  Turkey 
In  December  1960. 

Hopefully,  the  next  step  by  Turkey 


would  be  a  decision  to  stop  growing  pop- 
lies  completely.  This  will  take  time,  how- 
ever. The  farmer  must  be  taught  to  grow 
other  crops.  But  crop  substitution  wiU 
also  be  costly.  The  United  States  must, 
therefore,  stand  ready  to  help  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  with  whatever  finan- 
cial and  economic  assistance  that  might 
be  required.  We  give  Turkey  approxi- 
mately $100  million  in  military  assistance 
per  year  in  order  for  her  to  be  able  to 
meet  her  commitments  to  NATO  which 
is  in  her  national  interests  as  well  as 
ours.  In  my  opinion,  we  should  be  willing 
to  spend  as  much  to  control  hereoin  if 
we  are  to  save  our  youth  from  the 
scourges  of  addiction.  What  good  is  it  if 
we  save  NATO  and  lose  a  generation  of 
young  Americans? 

From  the  American  viewpoint,  Thai- 
land Is  second  only  to  Turkey  as  a  source 
of  illegal  opiimi.  Virtually  all  of  the  hero- 
in that  addicts  our  troops  in  Vietnam 
comes  from  the  tri-state  area  of  Burma. 
Laos,  and  Thailand.  It  is  funneled 
through  Bangkok  and  Vientiane.  We  were 
repeatedly  told  that  opium  moves  from 
Thailand  on  Thai  fishing  boats  to  vari- 
ous points  on  the  South  China  Sea  coast. 

According  to  many  reports,  much  of  the 
heroin  entering  South  Vietnam  is  trans- 
ported by  Thai  soldiers  traveling  in  Thai 
military  aircraft. 

Therefore,  the  Thai  Government  should 
be  made  to  realize  that  it  must  increase 
its  efforts  to  stop  the  smuggling  of  optima 
and  its  derivatives  to  South  Vietnam, 
where  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen,  and  to  Hong  Kong,  where 
it  is  processed  for  smuggling  to  the  United 
States  or  to  American  Armed  Forces  in 
East  Asia. 

The  Government  of  Thailand  can  take 
this  action  now.  Efforts  to  control  the 
growing  of  poppies  is  a  more  difficult 
task.  The  areas  where  the  poppy  is  grown 
in  the  tri-state  area  are  remote  and  are 
remote  and  are  not  under  the  effective 
administrative  control  of  any  govern- 
ment. Government  agents  who  enter 
these  areas  disappear  and  are  never  seen 
again.  Solution  of  this  problem  is  a  long- 
range  proposition.  Again,  the  United 
States  should  be  willing  to  devote  what- 
ever assistance  that  may  be  required  to 
help  the  governments  in  this  area. 

In  South  Vietnam,  where  the  rate  of 
Eiddiction  among  our  military  forces  is 
on  the  increase  despite  the  continuing 
withdrawal  of  American  forces,  the  sit- 
uation is  out  of  control. 

One  single  demonstration  that  the  sit- 
uation is  out  of  hand  was  given  when  an 
American  Congressman,  accompanied 
by  a  uniformed  American  serviceman, 
was  repeatedly  offered  heroin  for  pur- 
chase on  streets  of  Saigon  by  South  Viet- 
namese citizens,  including  a  9-  or  10- 
year-old  child. 

Something  must  be  done  to  stop  this. 
Strong  action  must  be  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  I  am  not, 
however,  optimistic  that  this  government 
is  either  willing  or  able  to  take  such  ac- 
tion. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  pesslmlBm 
is  the  South  Vietnamese  internal  polit- 
ical situation,  where  differences  between 
President  Thleu  and  Vice  President  Ky 
militate  against  any  effective  action  be- 
ing taken. 


Congressman  Steele  and  I  called  on 
Vice  President  Ky  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem. Vice  President  Ky  was  expressly  crit- 
ical of  the  efforts  being  taken  by  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  to  solve 
this  problem,  and  flatly  stated  that  if  he 
were  given  the  responsibility  for  cleaning 
up  the  drug  mess  in  South  Vietnam,  he 
would  produce  concrete  results  within 
2  to  3  months. 

Our  study  ended  on  a  reassuring  note 
because  we  discovered  in  Tokyo  that  the 
Government  of  Japan  has  been  extreme- 
ly effective  in  suppressing  heroin  traffic 
and  addiction  in  Japan.  We  have  studied 
this  Japanese  success  story  in  detail  and 
have  learned  a  lot  from  it. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  clearly 
a  need  for  more  aggressive  leadership 
from  U.S.  diplomatic  representatives  in 
the  various  countries  we  visited. 

It  is  clear  that  in  spite  of  the  high 
priority  placed  on  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotics control  by  the  President,  a  sense 
of  urgency  has  not  yet  filtered  down  to 
the  bureaucracy  in  all  cases. 

For  example,  we  arrived  in  Bangkok 
in  time  to  participate  in  a  conference  of 
UjS.  representatives  who  are  concerned 
with  fighting  the  heroin  problem  in 
South  Asia.  While  it  was  encouraging  to 
note  that  such  a  conference  finally  was 
being  held,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
should  have  been  held  much  earlier.  One 
cannot  help  wondering  why  it  was  not; 
the  problem  was  discovered  much  earlier. 
In  view  of  the  President's  longstanding 
expression  of  concern  on  the  matter, 
action  should  have  been  taken  much 
earlier  to  mobilize  the  resources  avail- 
able and  to  find  a  more  hard-hitting, 
purposeful  pursuit  of  American  national 
interests. 

In  addition  to  these  bilateral  actions, 
the  President  should  continue  to  instruct 
our  permanent  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  to  do  the  utmost  possible 
to  Eissure  that  the  U.N.  intensifies  its  ef- 
forts to  combat  the  drug  problem  around 
the  world-  If  necessary,  the  United  States 
must  be  willing  to  contribute  more 
money  to  that  body  whether  other  coun- 
tries do  so  or  not. 

The  United  States  must  impress  upon 
all  coimtries  that  they  are  not  simply 
doing  the  United  States  a  favor  by  co- 
operating in  the  war  against  narcotics. 
They  must  be  made  to  realize  that  it  Is 
in  their  own  interest  to  win  the  battle 
against  heroin.  The  use  of  heroin  is  not 
limited  to  the  United  States.  Its  use  is  on 
the  increase  around  the  globe.  One  of 
the  positive  findings  of  this  study  was 
that  the  authorities  In  the  countries 
visited  were  becoming  increasingly  aware 
that  the  use  of  heroin  and  other  drugs 
was  a  matter  of  concern  to  themselves 
as  well  as  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
something  must  be  dcme.  Hopefully,  this 
wiU  lead  to  more  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  in  its  efforts  to  combat  the 
heroin  problem.  In  this  cormection  we 
intend  to  submit  a  detailed  report  on  our 
findings. 

That  report  will  contain  sp)eciflc  rec- 
ommendations designed  to  help  win  this 
war,  which  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. We  are  in  a  fight  against  time.  The 
time  for  talk  has  ended.  Now  is  the  time 
for  action. 
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SECRETARY  MAURICE  H.  STANS 
DOES  NOT  SPEAK  FOR  ME 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
Bilasion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 
of  this  year  was  Greek  Independence  Day 
celebrating  the  150  Anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek  revolution  which 
overthrew  four  centuries  of  Ottonaan 
rule.  One  month  later  on  April  23,  Mau- 
rice H.  Stans,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, appearing  before  a  luncheon  of 
the  Hellenic- American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Athens  praised  the  Greek  junta 
stating  that  the  Gre^  government  gave 
American  companies  operating  in  Greece 
a  "sense  of  security."  In  his  remarks  he 
also  stated  that  President  Nixon  had 
asked  him  to  convey  the  President's  best 
wishes  to  the  members  of  the  Greek 
Chamber  of  Commerce  because  "he  has 
warm  regard  for  the  people  of  Greece, 
for  the  wonderful  way  in  which  Greece 
has  kept  Its  commitments  to  NATO  and 
for  the  way  in  which  the  two  countries 
are  working  together."  The  Secretary 
carried  a  letter  from  the  President  ex- 
pressing the  President's  best  wishes  "for 
the  continued  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  people  of  Greece." 

Mr.  Speaker  this  kind  of  praise  of  a 
ruthless  totalitarian  regime  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Europe  for  torturing  its 
own  citizens,  by  both  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  not  far  different  from 
the  kind  of  praise  once  heaped  on  Mus- 
solini by  some  Americans  when  they 
said  "he  makes  the  trains  run  on  time." 

Those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Greece  should  be  more  con- 
cerned that  In  that  country  supported 
with  American  fimds  economical^  and 
militarily,  there  are  no  elections,  politi- 
cal parties  are  banned,  and  fundamental 
civil  liberties  are  denied.  Because  of  this 
support  our  country  bears  some  reepon- 
slbility  for  this  state  of  affairs.  As  the 
recent  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee Staff  Report  pointed  out.  the  wide- 
spread impression  in  Greece  that  the 
junta  has  American  approval  is  the 
junta's  greatest  asset.  These  latest  state- 
ments by  leaders  of  our  country  make  it 
clear  that  that  impression  is  accurate  in 
so  far  as  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
officer  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  continued  support  of 
that  Greek  junta  shames  us  before  every 
country  maintaining  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  When  will  it  end? 


A  DANGER  GREAT  AND  REAL 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  attached  articles  which  make 
so  clear  the  need  for  Federal  privacy 
legislation. 

One,  an  editorial  from  Forbes  maga- 
zine, describes  another  instance  In  which 
the  computer,  or  its  programer,  has 
caused  an  individutd  inconvenience  and 


embarrassment.  The  other,  from  today's 
Washington  Post,  outUnes  the  kind  of 
information  that  finds  its  way  into  dos- 
siers. 

The  fair  credit  reporting  section  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  became  effective 
this  last  weekend.  Under  its  provisions, 
the  "shy  and  retiring"  lady  of  the  Forbes 
saga  would  be  entitled  to  find  out  why 
the  department  store  computer  "re- 
jected" her.  She  would  also  be  permitted 
to  correct  erroneous  entries  in  her  credit 
file. 

Unfortunately  these  same  rights  of  in- 
spection and  correction  do  not  apply  to 
files  kept  on  individuals  by  Government 
agencies.  The  circumstances  cited  in 
Flora  Lewis'  story  in  the  Washington 
Post  show  the  need  for  the  right  to  in- 
spect ones  files,  and  pinpoint  the  kind 
of  endless  details  of  one's  life  kept  on 
file  by  diligent  Federal  agencies. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  I  have  intro- 
duced the  Federal  Privacy  Act,  which 
now  has  114  House  cosponsors.  This  bill 
would  require  all  Federal  agencies  main- 
taining records  on  an  individual  to: 

First,  notify  the  individual  that  such 
records  exist; 

Second,  notify  him  of  all  transfers  of 
such  information; 

Third,  disclose  information  from  such 
records  only  with  the  consent  of  the  in- 
dividual or  when  legally  required; 

Fourth,  maintain  a  record  oi  all  per- 
sons given  access  to  such  records;  and 
Fifth,  permit  the  individual  to  inspect 
his  records,  make  copies  of  them  and  sup- 
plement them. 

Exceptions  to  this  requirement  would 
be  made  in  instances  of  national  security 
and  when  information  is  temporarily 
withheld  for  the  purpose  of  criminal 
prosecution. 

Mr.  Speaier,  we  need  to  assure  that  in- 
dividuals are  not  harmed  by  files  con- 
taining misinformation  and  "raw  data' 
which  are  frequently  made  up  of  little 
more  than  the  opinion  of  the  investigator. 
As  Miss  Lewis  states: 

It  Isn't  Jiist  a  matter  of  whether  or  not 
you  trust  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Those  mountain- 
ous files  are  there,  and  regulations  about 
access  are  not  always  so  strictly  observed. 
What  has  been  coming  out  lately  abcut 
surveillance  Is  a  bare  tip  of  the  Iceberg. 

Private  citizens  need  to  know  how 
big  the  iceberg  is,  and  how  much  of  their 
lives  are  recorded  by  Federal  agencies. 

The  material  follows : 

(From  Forbes  magazine,  Apr.  15,  1971] 
A  Danger  Osxat  amd  Real 

Although  It  is  often  said  that  nothing 
soimds  sweeter  to  a  person  than  hla  own 
name.  It  loolcs  like  this  music  will  be  heard 
less  and  less. 

The  computer,  along  with  all  Its  other 
wondrous  accomplishments,  has  reduced  us 
all  to  digits. 

And  therein  lies  a  danger  great  and  real. 

Do  you  know  what  one  or  more  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  master  computers  say  of  you? 
For  that  matter,  do  you  know  what  the 
local  one  says  of  your  credit?  Says  about 
your  character  or  lack  of  it? 

Computer  data  banks  aren't  collecting  data 
for  no  purpose  and  no  profit.  Like  any  busi- 
ness or  bank,  they  sell  what  they  contain 
for  use  and  at  a  profit  or  for  a  purpose. 

One  of  the  more  memorable  times  of  the 
many  times  that  my  wife  has  had  occasion 
to  be  irked  with  her  husband  occurred  on 


one  of  her  very  rare  safarU  into  New  York 
City  to  do  some  shopping  at  Bloomlngdale's. 
Being  a  Scotsman  who  hates  to  part  with 
actual  folding  money,  I  suggested  she  use 
our  Bloomlngdale  credit  card.  She'd  no 
sooner  completed  her  sale-priced  purchases 
and  produced  the  credit  card  than  she  found 
herself  being  politely  but  firmly  escorted  up- 
stairs to  the  credit  department.  There,  a 
sour-faced  matron  literally  grabbed  the  card 
from  her  hands,  took  a  scissors  and  cut  It  in 
half,  observing  that  they  had  been  looking 
for  it.  and  her,  for  some  time. 

Now  my  bride  of  26  years  is  quite  shy,  qxilte 
retiring — but  I  want  you  to  know  that  her 
telephone  call  to  me  from  the  Bloomlngdale 
credit  department  refiected  none  of  her  nor- 
mal restraints. 

It  developed  that  months  earlier  a  few  of 
some  things  purchased  had  arrived  broken 
and  had  been  returned  for  credit.  The  com- 
puter didnt  get  the  word  and  month  after 
month  had  been  flashing  us  up  as  dangerous 
mountebanks  running  amuck  with  credlilesa 
Bloomlngdale  credit  card. 

I  cite  and  oversimplify  this  tale,  not  be- 
cause it's  unique,  but  because  practically 
everyone  can  top  this  computer  story  with 
a  worse  experience  of  his  own. 

There  is  Just  no  way  in  the  days  and 
decades  to  come  that  our  digits  wont  in- 
creasingly dominate  our  lives.  Our  numbers, 
not  our  names,  now  and  for  the  rest  of  our 
days  on  earth  are  what  wlU  matter. 

So  If  simple  Justice  is  to  prevail  In  this 
land  of  cherished  individuality  and  individ- 
ual rights,  computer  input  and  output  must 
be  as  subject  to  law,  regulaton,  control  as 
anything  or  anyone  else.  Computer  feeders 
must  be  subject  to  vigorous  scrutiny,  held 
vigorously  to  account  for  wrong  as  well  as 
error. 

Today,  thank  heavens.  Congress  is  work- 
ing at  the  problem.  Congressman  Koch  of 
New  York  City  and  Senator  Bayh  of  Indiana 
have  measures  In  the  hopper  that  would 
make  every  government  computer-keeping 
agency  tell  any  citizen  on  wb<Hn  they're  keep- 
ing a  record,  that  the  record  is  there;  pro- 
vide him  a  prtntout  so  that  he  may  correct 
errors,  refute  refutable  statements,  and  for- 
bid the  passing  on  of  such  data  without 
the  citizen's  permission. 

That's  the  sort  of  thing,  the  sort  of  direc- 
tion, the  sort  of  law  that  must  be  enacted 
on  multiple  levels  before  our  Individual  free- 
doms are  strangled  by  digits  in  data  banks. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  27.  19711 
Is  Not  Being  a  Police  State  Good  Enough?: 

A  Look  at  One's  Own  Dossier  From  thk 

FBI  Files 

(By   Flora   Lewis) 

Gradual  revelations  of  the  extent  of  FBI 
snooping  on  people  not  even  suspected  of  any 
crime  are  making  news.  But  It  really  isn't 
new.  It  haa  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  and 
a  lot  of  people  including  congressmen  have 
known  about  it  without  seeing  fit  to  make  an 
Issue. 

There  happens  to  be  a  first-hand  wltnesa 
in  my  family.  It  is  distasteful  to  be  personal, 
but  in  this  caae  it  tells  the  story.  My  hus- 
band, who  was  born  in  Ireland,  acquired  a 
British  passport  and  continued  to  use  it  for 
many  years  after  he  had  gone  to  work  for  an 
American  newspaper.  He  eventually  decided 
to  seek  American  citizenship,  but  as  a  for- 
eign correspondent  he  was  traveling  too 
much  to  meet  the  usual  residence  require- 
ment. 

So  about  10  years  ago  it  was  suggested  that 
a  private  bill  could  be  put  through  Congress, 
to  accept  his  posting  abroad  by  the  U.S. 
paper  in  lieu  of  physical  presence  In  this 
country,  as  fulfillment  of  the  regulation. 
This  was  finally  done. 

But  a  private  bill  (as  distinct  from  a  pub- 
lic law  applying  to  anybody)  requires  ^jeclfio 
endorsement  of  the  committee  chairmen  In- 
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volved    and    unanimous    consent    In    b  (th 
bouses. 

In  the  course  of  getting  the  bill  throu  jb, 
one  chairman  mvlted  my  husband  up  to  his 
office  to  look  at  the  papers!  They  Included 
an  enormous  FBI  dossier  on  both  of  us,  gofng 
back  almost  15  years  before  he  even  declfled 
to  apply  for  citizenship.  It  was  quite  Illegal 
to  show  the  file.  But  the  congressman,  vho 
Is  now  dead,  was  a  tough,  experienced  und 
rather  freewheeling  man  who  did  things  his 
own  way. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  It  was  even  1<  gal 
for  him  to  have  the  raw  file  In  his  possession, 
instead  of  a  processed  FBI  evaluation  repjort. 
But  he  did,  and  it  was  a  startling  collect(lon 
of  trivial  facts  and  fiction  showing  thatire- 
ports  had  been  trickling  In  for  many  y(  ars 
both  from  abroad  and  from  various  cltlei  i  in 
the  United  States. 

One  was  about  a  farewell  party  given  for 
us  in  New  York  Just  before  we  sailed  In  1 947 
to  return  to  Warsaw,  where  my  husband  ivas 
stationed  as  correspondent.  The  report  was 
right  about  some  of  the  people  there,  sin  ply 
tovented  some  others  and  made  big  dnma 
about  a  friend  who  had  drunk  a  bit  too  m  jch 
and  stretched  out  on  the  floor  to  let  his  b  Bad 
clear. 

There  were  some  fancy  political  notion  s  In 
other  reports,  but  so  obviously  foolish  ind 
groundless  that  so  far  as  I  know  they  u^ere 
not  even  considered  worth  an  evaluation. 
Anyway,  the  congressman,  who  was  a  crusad- 
ing antl-Communisc,  saw  it  for  the  garbage 
that  is  was  and  seemed.  If  anything,  ta  be 
amused.  I 

Presumably,  it  la  still  there  and  miybe 
there  Is  a  lot  more  by  now.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  there  was  nothing  atl  all 
unusual  about  It;  It  was  apparently  a  routine 
collection  on  reporters  dealing  with  Interna- 
tional affairs.  We  weren't  even  surprised,;  ex- 
cept bv  the  fatness  and  fatuity  of  the  dossier. 
We  had  both  seen  police  states  In  operation 
and,  as  President  Nixon  remarked  to  edljtors 
the  other  night,  this  wasn't  a  police  8tate(  be- 
cause nobody  was  actually  using  the  ^Uly 
information  against  us !  i 

So  It  has  been  going  for  over  a  quart*  of 
a  century.  There  la  something  artless  al»out 
the  current  arguments  of  whether  50  or  90 
wiretap*  have  been  authorized  In  a  Jear. 
Our  file  showed  there  had  been  a  varlel^  of 
surveWance.  and  for  no  discernible  reison 
except  >that  reporters  are  supposed  to  ifceet 
"the  most  Interesting  people." 

Two  things  have  changed  to  make  thi 
story  worth  dredging  up  now.  One  Is  t( 
nology.  not  Just  the  gadgetry  which 
It  possible  to  eavesdrop  without  topping  a 
wire  or  planting  a  microphone,  but  most]  Im- 
portant the  computer  banks  which  make  It 
easy  to  look  up  all  the  drivel  as  well  as  o^clal 
and  unofBclal  Information  (credit  rating^,  for 
example)  stored  about  people.  Before  ^m- 
puters,  you  could  figure  that  the  rubbish 
would  be  snowed  under  by  Its  own  bulk] 

The  other  change  Is  the  growing  public 
sense  that  privacy  really  Is  endangered  betond 
any  jvistlflable  need  for  that  vast  bureacfa^y 
of  government  to  know.  I  was  a  bit  Irritated, 
but  not,  outraged,  when  I  learned  about Jthat 
file  a  decade  ago,  perhaps  because  I  really  do 
know  what  a  police  state  Is  and  didn't  [take 
those  shenanigans  seriously.  Now,  j  I'm 
coming  to  think  I  was  wrong.  Not  losing 
nearly  as  bad  as  a  totalitarian  state  when  It 
comes  to  watching  citizens  whom  there  ts  no 
reason  to  suspect  Is  not  good  at  all  fot  the 
United  States.  i 

It  isn't  just  a  matter  of  whether  or  no*  you 
trust  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Those  mountainous 
files  are  there,  and  regulations  about  ajccess 
are  not  always  so  strictly  observed.  What  has 
been  coming  out  lately  about  surveillance  is  a 
bare  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  You  too  may  ihave 
attracted  more  attention  than  you  ever 
thought  whUe  the  FBI  has  been  going  It^  own 
unquestioned  way. 


I  old 

ch- 

kkes 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  FBI 

^Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  is  charged  by 
law  to  And  the  facts  on  criminal  activi- 
ties and  subversive  activities  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  it  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  180  investigative  matters  rang- 
ing from  espionage  and  treason  to  elec- 
tion law  violations.  The  activities  of  the 
FBI  constitute  the  only  means  which 
the  U.S.  Government  has  to  seek  out 
such  information. 

Now  there  is  a  crescendo  of  criticism 
against  investigations  by  the  FBI.  It  is 
claimed  they  cause  great  embarrass- 
ment. We  have  heard  cries  of  anguish 
following  revelations  that  militant  or- 
ganizations, whether  of  the  right  or  left, 
clergymen,  college  professors,  and  even 
Congressmen,  have  been  investigated. 

America  is  threatened  from  within  to 
a  greater  degree  than  ever  before  in  its  . 
history.  Crime  is  rampant.  The  crime 
rate  continues  to  increase  despite  new 
laws  and  massive  Federal  expenditures 
to  curb  crime.  America  is  entitled  to 
know  the  facts  both  on  crime  and  sub- 
version. I  know  of  no  method  by  which 
facts  can  be  determined  without  inves- 
tigation. If  the  critics  of  the  investiga- 
tive process  know  of  such  a  method,  they 
owe  it  as  part  of  their  criticism  to  make 
it  known.  In  fact,  it  is  time  for  the  critics 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  what  they  offer  as  an  al- 
ternative to  this  fine  organization.  We 
hear  demands  for  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Hoover.  Who  would  they  name  to  replace 
him  and  what  instructions  would  they 
give  a  new  Director  that  they  could  not 
issue  to  the  present  Director? 

More  importantly,  would  the  critics 
halt  all  investigations  into  crime  and 
subversion?  If  not,  to  what  degree  would 
they  tie  the  hands  of  the  FBI  in  carrying 
on  its  work? 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  unfortunate  that  in 
controversies  such  as  this,  the  hard  truth 
often  is  obscured  by  emotion.  But  it  is 
not  enough  for  critics  of  the  FBI  to  de- 
mand only  change.  This  is  far  too  im- 
portant a  matter  for  shallow  demands 
and  fiery  rhetoric.  The  very  security  of 
the  United  States  may  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

Let  those  who  demand  change  be  spe- 
cific and  let  those  of  us  who,  for  many 
years,  have  admired  and  respected  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  FBI  now  stand  firm  to 
make  certain  the  future  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  is  not  hamstrung  and 
crippled  in  its  work,  and  the  very  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  endangered. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAND  LAW 
REVIEW  COMMISSION  BEING  RE- 
PRINTED 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  convey  to  our  many  col- 


leagues who  have  been  concerned  about 
the  availability  of  the  final  report  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  the 
information  that  we  have  been  success- 
ful in  obtaining  a  commitment  that  the 
report  will  be  reprinted  and  once  again 
be  available  for  purchase  from  the  Su- 
perintendent  of  Documents.  I  trust  that 
my  colleagues  will  so  inform  their  con- 
stituents who  have  been  inquiring  about 
this  matter. 

We  were  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  find 
out  at  the  beginning  of  last  month  that 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  had 
sold  11,371  copies  of  the  Commission's 
report,  titled  "One-Third  of  the  Nation's 
Land."  The  report  had  been  submitted 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
June  23,  1970,  and  wsis  placed  on  sale  at 
that  time. 

We  were  chagrined,  however,  to  receive 
reports  that  people  placing  orders  for 
"One-Third  of  the  Nation's  Land"  were 
advised  that  it  was  permanently  out  of 
print.  As  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  which  will  consider 
moslh  of  the  legislation  involving  mod- 
ernization of  the  public  land  laws,  I  felt 
that  it  was  most  desirable  to  have  the 
broadest  possible  distribution  of  the 
Commission's  report.  We,  accordingly, 
immediately  Initiated  discussions  with 
representatives  of  the  Public  Printer  con- 
cerning this  matter.  The  Superintendent 
of  Documents  has  ordered  an  additional 
5.000  copies  to  be  printed  and  we  were 
advised  that  they  will  be  available  to  the 
public  in  approximately  6  weeks;  that  is, 
the  first  week  of  June. 

In  making  this  armouncement.  I  also 
want  to  express  my  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Rowland  E.  Darling,  and 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Jackson  of  his  staff  for 
the  cooperative  spirit  in  which  they 
worked  with  our  staff  in  resolving  this 
matter. 

In  order  to  provide  this  information  to 
as  many  people  as  possible,  we  have  re- 
leased a  statement  to  the  news  media 
and  in  accordance  with  permission  pre- 
viously granted.  I  include  the  release  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Ptjbuc  Land  Law  Review  Commission  Repow 
Obtains  Wide  Distribution— To  Bs  Hi- 
printed 

RepresentaUve  Wayne  N.  Asplnall  (D- 
Colo  )  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Land  Review  Com- 
mission stated  that  he  was  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Government  Printing  Office 
Is  once  again  reprinting  the  Commission  a  re- 
port One  Third  of  the  Nation's  Land,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  June  23.  1970.  After  selling  11.371 
copies,  which  was  the  total  stock  after  a 
second  printing,  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, in  early  March,  started  advising  in- 
terested persons  that  the  report  was  out  oi 
stock  permanently. 

"WhUe  I  vras  delighted  that  the  report  haa 
sold  out."  Chairman  Asplnall  stated,  "I  was 
dismayed,  however,  that  the  many  others 
who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  repwt 
had  apparently  been  unable  to  do  so."  TM 
Chairman  cited  many  Instances  with  wwcn 
he  was  personally  familiar.  Involving  stu- 
dents in  the  natural  resources  field,  school 
Ubrarles.   and   others   engaged   in   rescarcn. 
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-bo  had  written  to  him  seeking  assistance 
m  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  report. 

The  announcement  by  Chairman  Asplnall 
stated  that  as  a  result  of  discussions  with 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments the  Superintendent  has  ordered  an 
additional  5.000  copies  to  be  printed.  These 
«111  be  available  approximately  the  first 
veek  in  June  and  will  be  sold  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  at  the  previously 
established  price  of  $4.60  a  copy.  Orders 
stiould  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Dociunents.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

Chairman  Asplnall  concluded  his  state- 
ment with  an  appeal  to  all  mterested  parties 
10  become  personally  and  thoroughly  fam- 
iliar with  the  repeat  and  recommendations 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
go  that  they  can  respond  knowingly  to  leg- 
islation being  considered  and  to  be  consld- 
«ed  by  the  Congress  for  revision  of  the  pub- 
lic land  laws.  While  dates  for  hearings  have 
tiot  yet  been  set,  there  are  several  bills  pend- 
ing in  both  Houses  of  Congress  relative  to 
public  land  policy  matters  concerning  which 
the  Commission  made  recommendations.  "In 
considering  legislation  referred  to  the  House 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
we  want  to  hear  the  views  of  as  many  peo- 
ple as  possible,"  Chairman  Asplnall  said,  "but 
we  want  their  views  to  be  based  on  personal 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  report  and 
not  be  based  on  some  one  else's  Interpreta- 
tion."   

PRESCRIPTIONS  UNDER  MEDICARE 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  add 
my  support  to  the  proposal  that  out- 
patient prescription  drug  coverage  be 
provided  under  medicare. 

This  plan  provides  that  individuals  pay 
for  their  drugs  during  their  working 
years  rather  than  after  they  are  retired 
and  barely  subsisting  on  fixed  retirement 
incomes. 

The  outpatient  prescription  drug  cov- 
erage plan  provides  for  a  formulary  com- 
mittee to  establish  a  list  of  life-sustain- 
ing drugs  to  be  covered  under  the  pro- 
gram. Upon  retirement,  a  person  simply 
goe  to  any  pharmacy  of  his  choice  par- 
ticipating in  the  program,  and  if  the  drug 
prescribed  for  his  is  among  those  listed^ 
the  cost  of  his  prescription  is  one  single 
dollar.  There  is  no  other  charge.  If  the 
drug  is  not  listed,  he  pays  for  it  the  same 
way  he  does  now — out  of  his  ov/n  pocket. 

The  financing  of  this  proposal  has  the 
added  advantage  of  being  least  expensive 
for  the  consumer  during  his  working 
years,  in  that  financing  falls  imder  the 
payroll  tax  portion  of  medicare,  part  A. 
This  would  eliminate  the  need  for  higher 
monthly  premiums  as  would  be  necessary 
under  part  B. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  do  all  that  we  can  to  assure 
that  our  retired  population  will  at  least 
have  the  benefits  of  proper  medication 
when  it  is  needed. 


TOWARD    A    NATIONAL    LAND    USE 
POLICY  FOR  URBAN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  emer- 
gence of  the  envirormient  as  a  national 
concern,  if  not  a  passion,  needs  no  docu- 
menting here.  Citizens  from  all  walks 
of  life  have  become  vitally  concerned 
vrtth  the  quality  of  life  and  their  con- 
cern has  found  outlet  in  the  Congress 
and  in  State  legislatures  all  over  the 
country. 

I  believe  that  we  have  started  the  job 
of  cleaning  up  our  air  and  water.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  started  the  Job  of 
recycling  waste  and  thus  conserving  our 
natural  resources.  I  believe  that  we  have 
started  the  Job  of  finding  new  and  more 
efficient  ways  of  producing  electric  power 
without  destroying  our  air  and  water 
in  the  process. 

There  is,  however,  another  area  of 
the  pollution  problem  that  has  received 
inadequate  attention  that  we  must  move 
on.  The  Impact  of  our  continuing  popu- 
lation growth  coupled  with  the  mass 
migration  of  citizens  frcwn  rural  areas 
to  the  central  cities  and  suburbs  has 
produced  many  huge,  concentrated  ur- 
ban areas  where  pollution  problems  have 
reached  endemic  proportions.  The  need 
to  stem  this  Increasing  concentration  I 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  pressing 
and  difficult  problems  that  we  face  in 
the  20th  century.  If  we  do  not,  our  end 
result  as  a  Nation  will  be  patterned  on 
the  model  of  urban  sprawl.  This  urban 
sprawl  wUl  not  only  make  for  a  less 
pleasant  America  for  us  all,  but  will 
compound  the  problems  of  controlling 
air  and  water  pollution  that  we  need  so 
desperately  to  solve. 

It  is  my  belief  that  how  we  plan  for 
the  use  of  the  land  is  the  key  to  the  fu- 
ture. If  we  can  bring  sense  to  present 
growth  policies,  while  at  the  same  time 
Insuring  that  present  efforts  to  check 
air  and  water  pollution  reach  fruition, 
we  will  have  a  better  tomorrow.  If  we  do 
not,  the  largest  urban  area  will  continue 
to  deteriorate.  In  miedium  size  cities,  and 
particularly  In  the  West,  lack  of  intelli- 
gent planning  threatens  to  "Los  Angeles- 
ize"  the  entire  Nation.  It  could  well  be 
that  the  Arizona  cities  of  the  1980's 
will  be  more  like  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York  with  their  brown  skies,  impacted 
Inner  city  neighborhoods,  and  security 
guarded  suburbs  than  the  Tucson  of  to- 
day, if  we  continue  down  this  road. 

To  plan  for  the  future  will  be  a  difficult 
task.  Before  comprehensive  land  use 
planning  can  become  a  reality,  we  first 
are  going  to  have  to  change  some  basic 
attitudes  about  the  land,  land  owner- 
ship, and  land  development.  Americans 
are  and  have  been  land  value  animals. 
For  200  years  we  have  moved  westward 
seeking  title  to  land  to  live  on  and  work. 
The  pioneer  spirit  has  held  that  the  land 
you  could  buy  or  claim  was  yours  to  do 
with  what  you  pleased.  This  same  spirit 
permeates  the  society  today  and  governs 
much  of  our  approach  to  land  use  man- 
agement. 

The  quest  for  the  Itind  has  been  a 
primary  factor  in  developing  our  free 
enterprise  system;  a  system  that  rejects 
Government  intervention  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  of  economic  develop- 
ment. Notwithstanding  important  in- 
roads into  that  philosophy,  the  belief  In 
the  worth  of  pure,  unrestricted  free  en- 
terprise exists  and  will  be  a  barrier  to 


the  kind  of  land  \ise  planning  that  is 
needed. 

A  commonly  overlooked  fact  is  that  it 
has  been  Government  intervention  on  a 
massive  scale  which  has  produced  20th 
century  America.  At  one  time  the  Gov- 
ernment owned  almost  all  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  outside  of  the 
original  13  States.  Today  two-thirds 
of  the  Nation  is  in  State  or  private 
hands — a  result  that  only  occurred  be- 
cause of  liberal  Government  disposal 
policies  in  respect  to  the  land  and  the 
natural  resources  contained  on  them 
that  are  the  cornerstone  of  this  modern 
industrial  society. 

With  changing  times  Federal  land 
policies  have  also  changed  and  they  do 
show  a  degree  of  enlightenment-  In  the 
last  decade  monumental  steps  have  been 
taken  to  insure  that  future  generations 
of  Americans  will  be  able  to  enjoy  our 
greatest  natural  resources.  In  the  1960'8 
the  Congress  established  a  national  wild- 
erness system,  passed  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act,  added  six  new  na- 
tional seashores  and  acquired  four  new 
national  parks.  Anachronisms  exist;  for 
example,  the  Mining  Law  of  1872,  but 
the  Congress  has  by  sind  large  accepted 
the  need  for  sound  management  and 
conservation  of  the  public  lands. 

Unfortunately,  enlightened  Federal 
policies  toward  the  public  lands  are  not 
enough.  As  I  have  noted,  disposal  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  resulted 
in  State  or  private  ownership  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Nation.  Federal  public  land 
policy  Is  simply  not  determinative  of  the 
way  these  lands  are  developed  and  used. 
By  swlding  more  land  to  the  wilderness 
system,  we  add  to  the  heritage  there  for 
future  generations  to  enjoy,  but  we  do 
not  do  a  thing  to  alleviate  the  growth 
pressures  on  cities  like  San  Jose  and 
Phoenix.  When  we  create  new  national 
parks,  we  protect  scenic  areas  from  In- 
dustrial Intrusion,  but  we  do  not  take 
even  a  small  step  forward  in  resolving 
the  controversies  that  erupt  vrith  regu- 
larity over  the  proposed  citing  of  an  in- 
dustrial park  or  powerplant. 

A  further  step  is  needed;  State  and 
private  lands  must  be  brought  within  the 
ambit  of  land  use  planning  on  a  nation- 
wide, systematic  basis,  and  the  planning 
must  be  coordinated  with  land  use  plans 
for  public  holdings.  To  do  this  a  frame- 
work for  governmental  involvement  will 
have  to  be  created.  Both  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  to  participate 
for  the  action  and  inaction  at  both  levels 
contribute  to  present-day  difficulties. 

At  the  Federal  level  the  result  of  past 
failures  to  develop  a  scheme  for  con- 
sidering the  side  effect  of  Federal  pub- 
lic work  activities  has  become  appar- 
ent. Federally  funded  programs  to  build 
projects  such  as  airports,  highways, 
communication  facilities,  and  defense 
plants  have  too  often  been  imdertaken 
without  considering  spin-off  effects  on 
land  use  and  development. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  activities  per- 
sist. The  Bureau  of  Recreation  is  cur- 
rently involved  in  planning  for  a  na- 
tionwide recreation  plan.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  preparing 
highway  and  rapid  transit  plans.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urbsoi  De- 
velopment is  deeply  involved  in  urban 
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planning.  Exploration  for  minerals  on 
a  good  portion  of  the  public  domain  con- 
tinues and  the  Department  of  the  Inter 
ior  has  inadequate  authority  to  su 
vise  it. 

Most  of  the^lans  are  necessary 
desirable  but  no  one  in  the  Congrei 
the  Executive  has  ever  attempted  to  put 
these  plans  together  to  see  if  they  m|Jce 
sense,  to  see  if  they  are  consistent,  or 
even  to  see  if  people  at  the  local  level 
want  them.  Not  one  of  the  agencie*  is 
given  the  direction  needed  nor  adeqt^ate 
information  to  be  able  to  judge  the  lef- 
fects  of  their  activities  on  urban  defel- 
opment,  population  concentration,  |nd 
pollution.  I 

At  the  State  level  a  different  and  more 
difficult  set  of  land  use  problems  are 
presented.  Unless  Federal  lands  are  in- 
volved, the  States  now  have  the  primpiry 
authority  to  regulate  land  development. 
Historically,  the  States  have  delegafted 
their  authority  to  imlts  of  local  govern - 
m«it.  Various  tools  are  employed  at  ithe 
local  level  to  control  land  use  and  devel- 
opment, but  they  are  generally  Em- 
ployed ineffectively. 

Perhaps  the  most  commonly  known 
land  use  tool  is  zoning,  which  allows  local 
government  to  classify  and  segregate  {the 
Ismd  according  to  desired  uses,  and  al- 
lows control  of  use  and  development  to 
the  point  of  taking,  which  requires  Just 
compensation.  While  ideally  zoi^g 
should  implement  sound  land  use  plan- 
ning, it  is  usually  honored  in  the  breach 
once  the  pressure  of  development  is  ion. 

Suburban  zoning  practices  presenjt  a 
special  problem.  In  many  areas  zcijing 
has  become  a  tool  to  exclude  residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial  newcomfers. 
In  such  communities,  it  is  primarily  Used 
to  discourage  the  kind  of  developnient 
that  will  cost  more  in  municipal  sperid- 
ing  than  it  will  pay  in  property  taxes. 
This  often  means  that  apartment  houses 
that  accommodate  large  families,  public 
housing,  and  even  one-family  homes  on 
small  lots  are  excluded.  Thus  in  an  age 
when  there  is. tremendous  pressure'  on 
the  inner-citjv  xnore  desirable  areas;  on 
the  fringes  of  tlie  city  are  closed  o^  to 
needed  exp>anslon.  This  tendency  works 
primarily  against  blacks  and  other  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  further  exacer- 
bating already  strained  race  relations. 
It  is,  of  course,  legitimate  for  suburban 
dwellers  to  want  to  sustain  attr{u;tive 
neighborhoods,  but  the  point  is  that  tltere 
is  too  little  overall  planning  for  the  hi|g;h- 
est  and  best  use  of  all  the  land  in  l^rge 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  property  tax  has  long  been;  an 
important  influence  in  land  use  decision- 
making. Tax  policy  is  a  vital  factor  (hat 
must  be  considered  by  any  land  investor 
and  developer  and  can  therefore  hate  a 
real  impact  on  the  shape  of  cur  cities 
and  the  quality  of  their  environmenjl.  A 
major  cause  of  the  deterioration  of] the 
central  city  has  been  the  movement  of 
the  tax  base  elsewhere.  At  present  |t  is 
common  practice  for  improvement!  to 
property  to  be  assessed  at  a  higher  vplue 
for  levjring  the  property  tax  than  i  the 
original  property.  Ccxisequently  land 
owners  in  the  cities  are  discouraged  ijrom 
improving  structurally  sound  buildings  or 
factories  and  replacing  deterioralting 
ones.  Beyond  the  suburbs,  where  n^uch 
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raw  land  still  can  be  found,  speculators 
have  purchased  land  becaiise  of  the  low 
tax  assessment  and  attracted  developers 
there.  Thus  leapfrog  developm«it  has 
become  all  too  common,  resulting  in  the 
common  phenomena  of  urban  sprawl. 

Because  of  the  jurisdictional  fragmen- 
tation between  governmental  imits,  the 
property  tax  has  encouraged  local  iso- 
lation from  metropolitan  area  social 
problems.  One  jurisdiction  might  have  a 
valuable  industrial  center  located  in  it; 
another  high  value  residential  structures. 
In  these  areas  revenue  from  the  property 
tax  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  quality 
schools  and  governmental  services.  The 
inner-city,  meanwhile,  has  relatively 
little  revenue  generated  from  the  prop- 
erty tax,  the  result  being  inadequate 
schooling,  governmental  services,  and 
environmental  quality,  with  the  blacks 
and  minority  group  members  again  re- 
ceiving the  worst  of  it. 

The  threatened  loss  of  the  tax  base 
has  also  forced  some  cities  to  offer  con- 
cessions to  industry.  These  concessions 
often  include  failm-e  to  enforce  air  and 
water  pollution  standards  which  in  turn 
lessens  environmental  quality  for  the 
entire  metropxjlitan  area. 

Another  frequently  misused  land  use 
planning  tool  is  that  of  sewer  and  water 
permitting.  In  most  communities,  before 
sewer  and  water  services  may  be  extended 
to  new  housing  and  other  facilities, 
certification  that  public  capacities  are 
adequate  to  handle  the  expected  nimiber 
of  residents  and  that  equipment  for  the 
same  purpose  meet  local  standards  is 
required.  When  combined  with  adequate 
control  over  the  use  of  wells  and  septic 
tanks,  permitting  can  dictate  the  pace 
and  direction  of  lu-ban  growth.  Neverthe- 
less, sewer  and  water  lines  today  more 
often  are  installed  in  response  to  already 
uncoordinated  and  poorly  thought  out 
development. 

An  example  of  local  government  laxity 
Is  all  too  apparent  in  the  Southwest. 
Many  land  retailers  are  now  operating 
in  parts  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, Texas,  Nevada,  and  California  with 
one  thought  in  mind:  Make  a  fast  dollar 
on  land  promotion  and  development 
schemes — and  then  get  out.  Well  financed 
speculators  are  being  p)ermitted  to 
buy  and  sell  the  best  remaining  open  land 
for  future  urban  use  without  showing 
any  concern  for  environmental  values  or 
the  long-term  livabillty  of  a  region. 

New  Mexico  provides  a  good  example. 
Large  ranches  have  been  purchased  in 
the  areas  surroimdlng  Santa  Pe  and 
Albuquerque.  Surveyors  were  then 
brought  in  to  plot  a  grid  of  roads  and 
chop  up  the  land  into  small  plots.  Roads 
were  then  bulldozed  across  the  land, 
creating  dust  pollution  and  soil  erosion. 
Street  signs  were  posted  and  the  develop- 
ments called  "estates."  The  lots  were 
sold,  and  are  still  being  sold,  through 
massive  advertising  campaigns  to  city 
dwellers  in  the  East  and  Midwest. 

In  Arizona,  a  prime  example  of  this 
same  kind  of  development  is  taking  place 
just  a  few  miles  south  of  Tucson.  There 
the  Gulf  American  Corp. — QAC — a 
Pennsylvania  based  land  development 
firm,  has  purchased  two  large  tracks  of 
land  with  the  original  intent  of  selling 
immediately  the  lots  carved  from  them 


and  worrying  about  water,  facilities,  and 
industrial  development  later.  The  two 
areas  contain  close  to  100,000  acres  of 
prime  desert  land. 

It  has  been  argued  that  GAC  should 
not  be  allowed  to  proceed  at  all,  on  the 
ground  that  our  State  has  sufficient 
population  and  any  increase  can  ooiy 
mean  a  deterioration  of  environmental 
quality  for  existing  areas.  If  the  develop- 
ments are  not  plarmed  properly,  this 
could  very  easily  prove  true.  But  with 
proper  limits  placed  on  GAC's  activity, 
new  people  and  development  in  southern 
Arizona  could  very  well  prove  beneficial 
to  those  already  present. 

TTie  Pima  Coimty  Board  of  Supervisors 
has  taken  a  first  step  in  insuring  that 
the  smaller  of  GAC's  projects — Empire 
Ranch — will  be  developed  in  a  manner 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  entire 
region.  The  board  approved  only  a 
limited  land  sales  plan,  rejecting  GAC's 
contention  that  unlimited  land  salen 
should  be  allowed  immediately.  GAC 
argued  that  if  people  could  not  first  be 
attracted  to  the  area.  Industry  never 
would  be.  The  argiunent  has  a  certain 
appeal,  but  it  ignores  a  very  basic  fact. 
If  unlimited  numbers  are  allowed  to  bu; 
many  small  parcels  of  land,  the  failure 
of  the  seller  to  attract  the  right  kind  ol 
industry  needed  to  support  a  new  com' 
munity  can  only  result  in  a  20th  century 
ghost  town.  The  corporation  would  have 
its  profits,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  land  would  be  ruined  both  estheti- 
cally  and  for  any  worthwhile  future  com- 
mercial or  recreational  development. 

If  the  wisdom  of  the  Pima  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  were  applied  In 
other  instances  of  land  use  conflicts, 
urban  problems  would  not  be  as  acute 
as  they  are  today.  In  nearly  every  major 
commimity  and  major  city,  every  State, 
and  every  region  of  the  country,  similar 
land  use  confiicts  are  being  faced.  The 
continued  growth  of  the  Nation  and  the 
increased  size,  scale,  and  impact  of  pri- 
vate actions,  have  created  a  situation  in 
which  many,  if  not  most,  land  use  de- 
cisions are  not  being  rationally  made.  In- 
stead, land  use  plarming  and  manage- 
ment decisions  are  being  made  on  a 
basis  of  expediency,  tradition,  outdated 
legal  principles,  and  short-term  eco- 
nomic considerations,  all  of  which  are 
basically  lonrelated  to  what  the  real  con- 
cerns of  land  use  management  should 
be. 

To  change  prevailing  attitudes  toward 
the  land,  close  to  200  years  of  tradi- 
tional land  use  and  development  prac- 
tices will  have  to  be  overcome.  But  atti- 
tudes will  have  to  change  if  land  use 
problems  are  to  be  adequately  handled 
and  to  start  the  process  I  believe  a  ma- 
jor legislative  effort  by  the  Congress  is 
needed.  Othe^rs .  have  recognized  this 
need.  Senator"  Hi2«iy  Jackson  proposed 
a  comprehensive  land  use  bill  in  the  last 
Congress  and  has  done  so  again  in  the 
92d  Congress.  Chairman  Aspinail  has 
done  the  same  in  this  body.  President 
Nixon  has  proposed  to  the  Congress  a 
national  land  use  policy.  Today  I  join 
these  distinguished  gentlemen  in  this 
effort  by  introducing  the  National  Land 
Use  Policy  Act  of  1971.  ' 

The  measiu-e  has  three  major  aspects: 
First,  it  would  establish  a  grant-in- 
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unique  as  lead  poisoning.  It  Is  a  prevenUble 
disease.  The  etiology,  pathogenesis,  epidemi- 
ology, and  symptomatology  have  all  been 
well  defined.  Methods  for  screening,  diagno- 
sis, and  treatment  have  long  been  available. 

Yet.  despite  the  fact  that  lead  poison- 
ing is  preventable,  this  disease,  as  Dr. 


The  problem  lies  in  the  congruence  of 
two  factors.  The  first  is  a  disposition  in 
young  children  to  eat  foreign  materials. 
This  habit  of  eating  such  nonfood  items 
as  clay,  plaster,  ashes,  starch,  paint 
chips,  and  so  forth  is  called  "pica."  The 


poUution;  transportation  and  utUity  cor 
ridors-  and  areas  which  are  compatible 
for  heavy  industry  such  as  refineries, 
major  metal  processing  plants  and  ther- 
mal powerplants. 

Third  the  act  would  assign  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Resources  Planning 
Council— now  the  Water  Resources 
Council— the  responsibility  of  adminis 


Attitudes  are  difficult  to  change  and 
time  Is  running  but.  None  of  us  wunts 
to  give  up  the  flexibility  that  has  been 
ours  in  dealing  with  private  property,  but 
it  has  become  quite  clear  to  me  that  the 
time  has  come  for  each  of  us  to  take  a 
broad  view  of  where  we  are  and  where  we 
want  to  go  To  do  this  we  are  going  to 
have  to  Involve  our  governmental  insti- 
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formation  center  on  all  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  activities  which  have  land 
use  planning  and  management  ramifica- 
tions. 

Passage  of  the  bill  could  cause  some 
problems  for  the  States.  Development 
and  implementation  of  a  statewide  land 
use  plan  will  require  the  creation  of  a 
new  governmental  agency  in  some  States 
and  the  restructuring  of  existing  Institu- 
tions in  others.  The  legislation  sets  forth 
certain  minimal  standards  on  environ- 
mental, recreational,  and  industrial  land 
use  plaiming  which  the  statewide  plan 
will  have  to  meet  to  quality  for  continued 
grant-in-aid  eligibility. 

Within  4  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bUl,  the  statewide  land  use 
plarming  agency  must  have  the  author- 
ity to  implement  the  resulting  statewide 
Idan.  This  would  include  the  authority  to 
acquire  land ;  to  control  the  tjrpes  of  de- 
velopment that  would  take  place  in  areas 
subject  to  the  plan;  to  conduct  hear- 
ings allowing  full  public  participation 
on  any  land  use  decisions  made;  and  to 
make  changes  in  the  statewide  plan 
when  required  by  changed  conditions. 
If  a  State  should  fail  to  adopt  an  accept- 
able land  use  plan  within  4  years,  the 
State's  entitlement  to  certain  additional 
Federal  assistance  programs,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  may  be  reduced 
at  a  rate  of  30  percent  per  year  until  the 
State  has  complied  with  the  act.  Pro- 
grams to  be  designated  by  the  President 
would  be  those  which  tend  to  create 
land  use  problems  unless  they  are  prop- 
erly plarmed.  These  might  include  Fed- 
eral highway  construction  trust  fimds 
and  other  public  work  programs. 

Some  will  object  to  this  approach  on 
the  ground  that  it  disturbs  the  tradi- 
tional relationship  between  the  Federal 


If  we  wait,  the  opportunity  may  be  for- 
ever lost.  As  Governor  Sargent  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has  said: 

Given  the  predicted  preseure  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  subsequent  development  ex- 
pansion, land  use  planning  both  pubUc  and 
private  must  be  tempered  with  an  urgency 
of  purpose.  If  we  do  not  act  now,  the  c^por- 
tunltlee  that  are  currently  avaUable  wlU  not 
exist  come  the  end  of  the  decade. 


FORTY-EIGHT  MEMBERS  REQUEST 
FUNDING  FOR  LEAD-BASED  PAINT 
POISONING  PREVENTION  ACT 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
14,  1971,  the  President  signed  into  law 
the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1971,  Public  Law  91-695.  This 
legislatlMi.  which  I  introduced  in  its  ini- 
tial form  as  a  package  of  three  bills  in 
March  of  1969,  creates  a  multiple-pro- 
gram approach  aimed  at  detecting  and 
treating  lead-based  paint  poisoning,  and 
at  eradicating  the  sources  of  this  dis- 
ease. 

It  is  estimated  that  225,000  urban  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  1  and  6  are  its 
victims;  in  New  York  City  alone,  some 
30  000  children  suffer  from  the  disease 
The  effects  of  the  disease  are  devastat- 
ing—mental retardation,  cerebral  palsy, 
convulsive  seizures,  blindness,  learning 
defects,  behavior  disorders,  kidney  dis- 
eases, and  even  death. 

Yet  the  striking  aspect  of  this  disease 
is  that  it  Is  preventable.  Let  me  quote 
from  an  article  by  Dr.  Jane  S.  Lin-Fu, 
pediatric  consultant.  Division  of  Health 
Services,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 


paint  on  interior  surfaces  of  many 

dwellings.  These  two  factors  combine  to 
result  in  young  children,  most — but  not 
all — living  in  decaying  slum  housing, 
eating  the  lead-tainted  paint  and  plaster 
chips  which  fall  from  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  their  apartanents  and  hallways 
and  developing  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing. 

Today,  throughout  the  Nation,  lead- 
based  paint  poisorxing  afflicts  thousands 
of  small  children.  The  actual  number  is 
impossible  to  know.  Detection  centers  are 
very  few;   the  symptomatology  is  con- 
fusing. Some  Indication  may  be  obtained 
from  various  surveys  which  have  been 
conducted  in  a  few  localities.  In  Cleve- 
land, a  survey  among  549  children  aged 
12-35   months  living   in   areas   of   old, 
poorly    maintained    housing    disclosed 
that  28  percent  had  an  abnormal  urine 
that  might  be  indicative  of  increased  ex- 
posure to  lead;  6.4  percent  fulfilled  the 
diagnostic  criteria  for  lead  poisoning.  In 
Baltimore,  among  604  children  aged  7- 
60  months,  333  had  clinical  evidence  or 
a  history  suggestive  of  increased  expo- 
sure to  lead.  Of  these  333,  148  had  high 
blood  lead  levels.  In  Chicago,  a  survey  of 
500  patients  from  a  suspected  high  inci- 
dence area  disclosed  that  7.9  percent  had 
clinical  or  laboratory  evidence  compat- 
ible with  the  diagnosis  of  lead  poisoning. 
Putting   aside   cor^equences   such   as 
brain  impairment,  and  looking  at  deaths 
only,  we  find  that  the  incidence  of  deaths 
ran  at  25  percent  between  1959  and  1963 
in  Chicago.  In  Cleveland,  the  mortality 
rate    for    lead    poisoning    from     1952 
through  1958  was  30  percent. 

It  Is  because  the  disease  is  preventable 
that  it  was  so  encouraging  that  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act  was  enacted  into  law.  Finally,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  focused,  comprehensive 
attack  on  lead-based  paint  poisoning. 
And  only  good  could  come  of  such  an 
attack. 

Let  me  very  briefly  outline  the  act. 
First,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
titm.  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
graiits  to  units  of  local  government  to 
develop  luid  carry  out  local  programs  to 
detect  and  treat  lead-based  paint  poi- 
soning. For  fiscal  year  1971,  $3,330,000 
is  authorized,  and  for  flscal  year  1972 
$6,660,000. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to 
make  grants   to  units  of  general  local 
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government  for  programs  to  Identify 
those  areas  that  present  a  high  ris^  to 
the  health  of  residents  because  of  i  the 
presence  of  lead-based  paints  and  ^en 
to  develop  and  carry  out  eliminajtion 
programs.  For  fiscal  year  1971,  $5  minion 
is  authorized,  and  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
$10  million. 

Third,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  land 
Urban  Development  Is  to  conduct  a|  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  to 
determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  problem,  and 
methods  of  removing  lead-t>ased  points 
from  interior  surfaces,  porches,  Eindj  ex- 
terior surfaces  of  residential  houBing 
with  which  children  might  come  into 
contact.  For  fiscal  year  1971,  $l,67d,000 
Is  authorized,  and  for  fiscal  year  ^972, 
$3,340,000. 

In  sum,  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act  authorizes  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  current  fiscal  year  andj  $20 
BDilllon  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

In  addition,  the  act  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Weljfare 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  lead-bsised  paiAt  in 
residential  structures  constructed  on  re- 
habilitated by  the  Federal  GovernDpent 
or  with  Federal  assistance.  I 

Despite  Congress  mandate,  by  vij-tue 
of  passage  of  the  act,  to  get  to  work  land 
eradicate  this  devsistating,  yet  prevent- 
able, disease,  the  administration  has 
made  no  request  for  fimds,  either  foi  fis- 


cal year  1971  or  for  fiscal  year  1972. 


We 


have  already  wasted  3  months  since  en- 
actment of  the  act,  and  the  end  of  this 
flscaJ  year  approaches.  Yet  there  isi  $10 
million  authorized  for  fiscal  year  ^971 
which  can  and  should  be  used — parljlcu- 
larly,  the  $8,330,000  authorized  for'  the 
grant  programs. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  wiaste 
any  more  time.  So,  too,  do  the  44  Iklem- 
bers  who  have  joined  me  in  writing  to 
Secretary  Elliot  Richardson,  of  thelDe- 
partment  of  Health,  Edu«|ktion,  |and 
Welfare,  urging  him  to  request  ftmdlng 
of  the  antUead  poisoning  programs,  both 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  for  4scal 
year  1972.  j 

As  we  said  In  our  letter  of  April  23, 
1971:  I 

We  believe  It  essential  that  funds  be  ipro- 
vlded  to  Implement  Public  Law  91-6961  We 
believe  It  essential  that  3rour  Department 
submit  requests,  both  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  this  fiscal  yetir  In,  the 
amount  of  (10  million  and  for  tvdl  funjdlng 
for  the  next  fiscal  year — $20  million.  We  Mige 


strongest      terms      to 


act 


you      In      the 
afflxmatlvely. 

In  dollars  and  cents  terms — and  ijcer- 
tainly  think  that  when  we  axe  taljdng 
about  children's  lives  such  terms  should 
not  even  be  a  consideration — there  really 
is  po  justification  for  not  requesting;  the 
funds.  As  I  said  when  I  testified  last 
week,  on  April  21,  before  the  Suboom- 
mittee  on  Labor,  Education,  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  chaired  on  that  day  b^  my 
distingiiiahed  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Senator  MoirroYA) :     ] 

If  the  child  victimized  by  lead-based  ^nt 
IKJlsoning  has  enceF^halopathy — the  (nost 
acute  form  of  lead  poisoning,  which  results 
In  acute  swelling  of  the  brain  and  exteislve 
damage  to  brain  cells — and  sustains  Brain 
damage  severe  enough  to  require  lifetime  in- 
stitutionalization, the  total  estimated  c(^t  la 


m  escess  of  9200,000.  If  the  damage  Is  less 
severe  and  just  special  schooling  is  reqiilred, 
the  costs  will  be  approximately  917.000.  If 
the  diagnosis  Is  made  prior  to  the  onset  of 
encephalopathy  and  If  no  significant  brain 
damage  has  yet  occurred,  the  cost  Is  still  con« 
slderable.  Of  course,  these  costs  do  not  take 
into  accotuit  the  Intangible  factors  of  grief 
and  of  loss  of  a  productive  life. 

Now,  I  do  not  have  any  brief  for  talking  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents  about  children's 
lives.  But,  even  in  those  callous  terms,  the 
figures  are  clear.  Fifty  severely  Impaired  chil- 
dren this  year,  required  permanent  Institu- 
tionalization, will  produce  total  costs  of  $10 
million — the  same  amount  authorized  for 
this  fiscal  year  by  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poi- 
soning Prevention  Act. 

And  I  remind  you,  there  are  30,000  children 
in  New  York  City  alone  suffering  from  this 
disease.  How  much  saner,  how  much  more 
compassionate,  to  spend  money  now,  so  we 
can  si>are  children  death,  or  retardation,  or 
blindness,  or  cerebral  palsy. 

At  this  point,  I  include  the  letter  to 
Secretary  Richardson  which  I  and  44  of 
my  colleagues  have  sent,  and  which  our 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell),  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude), 
and  Washington  (Mr.  McCormack)  ,  sup- 
port: 

CONGRJBSa   OF   THE    UNrTED    STATES, 

HousK  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  23, 1971. 
Hon.  Elliot  Richardson, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Secretary  Richardson:  As  you  know, 
the  President  signed  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  into  law  on  Janu- 
ary 14.  1971,  as  P.L.  91-695.  This  law  provides 
hope  for  the  thousands  of  small  children  who 
are   afflicted,  and  who  will  be  afflicted,   by 
lead-based  paint  poisoning.  This  Is  a  man- 
created  disease  which  can  be  prevented,  if 
only  sufficient  resources  are  provided  to  com- 
bat it. 

Thus  far.  your  Department  has  not  made  a 
formal  request  for  fxmds,  either  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  or  for  fiscal  year  1972.  Yet  the  Con- 
gress very  clearly  expressed  its  intent  that 
anti-lead  poisoning  programs  be  undertaken 
by  passage  of  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act,  which  authorizes  $10  million 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  $20  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972. 

We  believe  it  essential  that  funds  be  pro- 
vided to  implement  Public  Law  91-695.  We 
believe   it   essential   that   your   Department 
submit  requests,  both  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  this  fiscal  year  In  the  amount 
of  $10  million,  and  for  full  funding  for  the 
next  fiscal  year — $20  million.  We  urge  you  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  act  affirmatively. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 
William  P.  Ryan,  Bella  S.  Abzug.  Jos^h 
P.  Addabbo,  Herman  Badlllo.  Nick  Be- 
glch,  Mario  Blaggl.  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham. Prank  J.  Brasco,  James  A.  Burke 
of    Massachusetts.    Shirley    Chlsholm, 
William  L.  Clay. 
James   C.    Cleveland,   John  J.   Conyers. 
James  C.  Corman,  IXMnlnick  V.  Dan- 
iels, Ronald  V.  Dellums,  John  H.  Dent, 
John  a.  Dow.  Robert  F.  Drlnan,  Don 
Edwards  of  California,  Joshua  Eilberg, 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe. 
Donald    M.    F*raser,    James    G.    Pulton, 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Seymour  Halpem, 
Michael  Harrington,  William  D.  Hath- 
away. Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Ken  Hech- 
ler  of  West  Virginia.  Henry  Helstoskl. 
Frank  Horton,  Edward  I.  Koch. 
Romano     L.     MazzoU,     Abner    J.     Mlkva, 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  Parren  J.  Mitchell.  Wil- 
liam 8.  Moorhead.  John  E.  Moss.  Rob- 
ert N.  C.  Nix,  Peter  A.  Peyser,  Charles 
B.  Rangel,  Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  James  H. 
Scheuer. 


THE  SECRET  BALLOT  IN  LABOR 
ELECTIONS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  which  will  guarantee  America's 
working  men  and  women  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  selection  of  imions  to  bargain 
for  them  with  their  employers. 

One  might  well  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  wby 
such  an  amendment  should  be  needed. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  in  1947,  it  expressly  directed  the 

National     Labor     Relations     Board in 

finding  if  the  workers  wanted  a  imion— 
not  to  use  the  practice  of  counting  so- 
called  authorization  cards,  a  very  doubt- 
ful practice  that  had  grown  up  under 
the  Wagner  Act  and  which  had  been 
badly  discredited  because  of  the  abuses 
connected  with  it.  These  authorization 
cards  were  intended  to  reflect  employee 
interest  in  a  union,  and  if  there  was  a 
suflBcient  showing  of  interest  then  the 
NLRB  would  hold  a  secret  ballot  elec- 
tion among  the  employees  to  find  out  il 
the  majority  wanted  a  union  or  not.  All 
of  which  seems  to  make  sense.  However, 
under  the  Wagner  Act,  the  Labor  Board 
all  too  often  dispensed  with  the  vote  and 
used  the  cards.  The  result  was  that  work- 
ers and  employers  alike  were  many  times 
saddled  with  a  union  that  did  not  repre- 
sent the  majority,  and  where  in  any 
event  the  question  had  not  been  submit- 
ted to  the  employees  for  a  vote.  As  I  said, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  in  1947  expressly 
struck  down  this  practice  of  using  cards 
instead  of  a  vote. 

For  some  years,  the  NLRB  observed 
this  congressional  directive.  But — believe 
it  or  not,  Mr.  Speaker — and  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  become  aware  of 
this,  the  Labor  Board  in  the  last  few 
years  has  exhumed  and  reinstated  the 
prohibited  practice  of  relying  on  these 
cards  instead  of  the  secret  ballot  elec- 
tion. This  is  a  flagrant  disregard  of  con- 
gressional intent,  and  a  wholly  unwar- 
ranted infringement  of  employee  rights, 
And  so,  regrettably,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  write  the  law  all  over  again — in  the 
hope  that  this  time  the  NLRB  may  get 
and  retain  the  message. 

I  want  to  emphasize  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  tills  amendment  does  not  interfere 
with  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
cases  where  employers  have  lawfully  and 
voluntarily  recognized  a  union  which  is 
in  fact  the  legitimate,  majority  voice  of 
the  workers  in  the  bargaining  unit  in- 
volved. It  applies  only  where  a  question 
as  to  this  majority  status  is  raised  be- 
fore the  Labor  Board.  In  those  cases, 
this  amendment  will  prevent  the  Board 
from  forcing  the  recognition  of  a  par- 
ticular union,  unless  that  union  was 
chosen  by  secret  ballot  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  workers  in  the  bargaining 
imit.  In  short,  the  Board  cannot  use  the 
card  check  any  longer  to  force  a  union 
on  employees,  or  to  force  an  employer 
to  bargain  with  a  union  his  employees 
have  not  freely  chosen. 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  a  totally  fair 
approach,  an  approach  in  keeping  with 
the  American  tradition  of  free  choice. 
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Justice  and  fairness  require  that  Amer- 
ica's working  men  and  women  not  be 
treated  as  second-class  citizens,  and  this 
amendment  will  restore  to  them  an  im- 
porUnt  right  the  NLRB  has  denied  them. 


TNTRODUCING       THE       NATIONAL 
HEALTH    INSURANCE    PARTNER- 
SHIP  ACT    OF    1971 
(Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  am  today  introducing  H.R.  7741  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Partnership 
Act  of  1971  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion. I  am  appending  to  my  remarks  a 
summary  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis.  The  bill  proposes  a  na- 
tional health  partnership  between  the 
Government,  the  private  sector,  and  all 
of  our  people.  The  plan  builds  on  the 
proven  features  of  our  existing  system 
to  meet  our  real  needs  for  increased 
quality  of  care,  broadened  health  care 
protection,  improved  efficiency,  and 
greater  cost  control. 

The  real  advances  in  medical  science 
and  the  increased  availability  of  health 
care  in  recent  years  demonstrates  that 
much  is  right  and  worth  preserving  in 
our  health  care  system  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  in- 
efficiencies in  the  organization  of  health 
care  services,  and  many  citizens  who  do 
not  have  adequate  health  care  protec- 
tion. We  are  all  concerned  about  the 
escalating  costs  of  health  care  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  a  thorough 
review  of  our  health  care  problems  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  Congress  with  a 
view  toward  developing  a  program  that 
will  meet  the  needs  we  face.  However, 
we  do  not  want  to  throw  out  the  baby 
with  the  bath  water.  We  must  preserve 
those  features  of  our  existing  system  that 
have  led  to  advances  in  medical  science, 
and  increased  the  availability  and  qual- 
ity of  care  to  all  our  citizens.  The  ad- 
ministration's proposal  attempts  to  chart 
a  middle  ground,  preserving  that  which 
has  proven  successful,  while  making  the 
changes  essential  to  meet  the  problems 
we  face. 

The  legislation  would  require  that  all 
employers,  exclusive  of  Government  and 
religious  organizations,  provide  a  health 
insurance  plan  to  employees  with  a  sub- 
stantial labor  force  attachment.  The 
plan,  patterned  after  the  low-option 
Aetna  plan  currently  available  to  Federal 
employees,  would  Include  inpatient  hos- 
pital services;  physicians'  and  other 
health  services;  well-baby  care;  and  an- 
nual eye  examinations  to  age  12.  Deducti- 
bles and  coinsurance  would  also  be 
provided. 

Individuals  not  covered  by  an  insur- 
ance plan  through  an  employment  rela- 
tionship would  be  covered  under  a  com- 
panion family  health  insurance  plan — 
PHIP— financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Individuals  covered  under  FHIP 
would  be  required  to  make  premium  con- 
tributions if  their  incMne  is  above  $3,000. 
Premium  contributions  would  increase 
commensurate  with  Increased  income. 


until  the  individual  pays  the  full  pre- 
mium cost  at  $3,000  of  annual  income. 

During  the  first  2  Ms  years  of  the 
plan,  employers  would  contribute  65 
percent  of  the  premiums  and  employees 
35  percent;  thereafter,  employers  would 
contribute  75  percent  of  the  cost  and 
employees  25  percent.  When  first  effec- 
tive on  July  1,  1973,  the  cost  of  the  plan 
for  a  married  employee  is  estimated  to 
cost  about  $390  per  year,  with  the  em- 
ployer pajdng  about  $250. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  differs  from 
the  bill  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by  pro- 
viding a  Federal  subsidy  to  small  em- 
ployers for  whom  the  additional  costs 
imposed  would  represent  an  increase  in 
payroll  costs  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
relief  provided,  would  Impose  an  undue 
burden  on  small  business  and  adversely 
affect  employment  of  low-skill  workers. 
The  bill  provides  that  when  the  employ- 
er's costs  exceed  4  percent  of  the  wages 
he  pays  employees  covered  by  the  plan, 
the  Government  will  pick  up  the  excess 
costs  for  up  to  10  employees.  An  em- 
ployer with  one  employee  earning  the 
minimum  wage  would  receive  a  Federal 
subsidy  of  about  $120,  reducing  his  ini- 
tial bef ore-tax  cost  from  $250  to  $130  per 
year.  His  after-tax  cost,  would  of  course 
be  further  reduced.  This  provision  would 
assure  that  the  cost  of  providing  health 
insurance  would  not  exceed  4  percent  of 
payroll  for  employers  with  10  or  less 
employees. 

The  bill  also  assures  that  all  employers 
would  be  permitted  a  Federal  income  tax 
deduction  for  the  unsubsidized  premium 
contributions  required  by  the  new  act. 
Employers  not  engaged  in  a  trade  or 
business,  such  as  an  individual  employ- 
ing domestic  help,  cannot  deduct  such 
costs  under  present  tax  law. 

These  amendments  to  the  administra- 
tion bill,  worked  out  with  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  the  administration, 
provide  the  basis  for  resolving  a  problem 
that  the  President  recognizes  and  agrees 
deserves  careful  consideration. 

The  National  Health  Insurance  Part- 
nership Act  represents  a  middle  ground 
for  resolving  deficiencies  in  our  present 
system  of  health  care  protection  con- 
sistent with  American  traditions  of 
self-help.  While  there  are  areas  of  the 
proposal  that  Congress  must  carefully 
review,  the  proposed  plan  represents 
an  Important  initiative  to  improve  our 
health  care  system  that  is  deserving  of 
the  most  careful  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

A  summary  and  section-by-section  de- 
scription of  the  act  follows: 

Summary:  National  Health  Instjbance 
Pabtnekship  Act  of  1971 
tttlk  i — national  health  insurance 
standards 
Adds  part  A  of  a  new  title  VI  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Title  VI  entitled  "Health  Bene- 
fits for  Employees  and  for  Low-Income  Fam- 
ilies."  Contains   congressional    findings   and 
declaration  of  purpose  to  establish  base  for 
reaching  all  employers,  regardless  of  nexus 
with  intersUte  commerce. 

Part  A  of  new  title  VI  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional  Health   Insurance   Standards  Act". 

1.  Requires  all  employers  to  make  available 
a  basic  health  care  plan  to  employees  (ex- 
cept religious.  Federal,  State,  and  local  em- 
ployees, or  persons  eligible  for  Medicare)  who 


have  been  employed  for  26  hours  a  week  in 
10  out  of  13  weeks  or  350  hours  in  13  weeks. 
Requirement  delayed  for  employers  under 
unexpired  union  contracts. 

The  blU  also  provides  a  subsidy  to  small 
employers  whoee  average  premium  costs  for 
workers  they  must  cover  exceeds  four  percent 
of  the  average  wages  paid  to  such  workers 
The  subsidy  would  be  equal  to  the  amount 
of  this  exciss  m\iltlplled  by  the  number  of 
such  workers  not  in  excess  of  ten  employees 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  would  also  be 
amended  to  permit  all  employers,  whether  or 
not  they  are  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business 
to  deduct  the  subsidized  premium  costs  an 
employer  incurs.  The  deduction  will  be  al- 
lowed as  a  business  expense  to  the  taxpayer 
whether  he  itemizes  deductions  or  takes  the 
standard  deduction. 

2  Benefits  under  this  plan  patterned  after 
Aetiia  low  option  plan.  Benefits  Include  in- 
patient hospital  services,  physicians  and 
other  services,  weU -child  care  (to  age  5) .  an- 
nual  eye  examination  (to  age  12) .  Psychiat- 
ric care,  dnogs  to  outpatients,  and  prosthetic 
devices  excluded.  At  the  option  of  the  bene- 
ficiary, services  may  be  provided  by  Chris- 
tian Science  practitioner  or  nurse,  or  in 
Christian  Science  sanltorlum.  Provides  two- 
day  deductible  on  room  and  board  in  a  hos- 
pital: on  all  else,  $100  deductible  (for  no 
more  than  three  members  of  family)  and 
25%  coinsurance  are  imposed,  except  there 
is  no  deductible  or  coinsurance  for  well-child 
(to  age  5)  care.  After  an  individual  has  re- 
ceived $6000  in  services  under  the  plan  In 
a  calendar  year,  all  coinsurance  and  deducti- 
bles waived  with  respect  to  services  to  that 
individual  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  and 
the  next  two  years.  Total  benefits  per  person 
covered  under  the  plan  cannot  be  Umited  bo 
less  than  $50,000.  with  automatic  restoration 
of  $2,000  annually  required. 

3.  Prohibits  preexisting  condition  disquali- 
fication from  applying  for  more  than  six 
months  (not  allowed  at  all  for  maternity 
care). 

4.  Also,  requires  plan  to  provide  that:  no 
more  than  26%  employee  contribution  to 
premium  (35%  for  first  two  and  a  half  years) 
wUl  be  required;  hospitals  providing  services 
must  have  ultillzation  review  plan;  reim- 
bursement for  services  are  subject  to  rea- 
sonable cost  and  reasonable  charges  limits 
of  Medicare;  appropriate  arrangements  must 
be  made  by  carrier  to  avoid  duplicative  cov- 
erage; employee  (or  surviving  spouse)  may 
continue  coverage  (with  the  same  rate  of  em- 
ployer participation  m  the  premium)  for  up 
to  90  days  after  termination  of  employment 
If  he  has  had  coverage  under  the  plan  for 
thirteen  or  more  weeks:  and  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  provisions 
(Which  would  be  added  by  H.«.  1)  would 
apply  to  extent  determined  by  Secretary. 
Plan  may  contain  additional  benefits,  but 
they  must  be  offered  optionally  and  no  limit 
on  contributions  to  premiums  or  other  re- 
quirements are  applicable  to  the  optional 
benefits. 

6.  Plan  also  required  to  offer  HMO  option. 
HMO  (health  maintenance  organization)  de- 
finitions and  standards  follow,  insofar  as  ap- 
plicable, those  in  the  Social  Security  biU 
(H.R.  1)  with  the  Department's  recom- 
mended changes. 

6.  Insurance  companies  must  develop 
group  policy  (with  same  benefits  as  de- 
scribed) for  small  employers  to  whom  part  A 
applies,  self-employed  individuals,  and  others 
not  covered  under  part  A  or  B  of  this  tltie, 
or  under  title  XVm.  Thus.  State  and  local 
employees,  since  the  obligation  does  not  ap- 
ply to  public  employers,  could  participate 
under  these  provisions. 

7.  Insurer  must  notify  Secretary  when  em- 
ployer subscribes  to  a  plan;  self -Insurer  must 
notify  Secretary  of  what  his  plan  provides. 
Secretary  Is  to  approve  plan  which  meets 
requirements.  Hearings  and  Judicial  review. 
Including  suits  to  compel  performanae,  are 
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autliorlzed,  and  the  employee  ts  given  a  caps* 
of  action. 

8.  Definitions — family  la  employee,  spoaaa 
and  children  or  step-children.  Deflnltibns 
of  care  and  health  services  are  cross-refer- 
enced to  Medlceoe. 

9.  Elective  date — July  1, 1973. 

mXK      n ^TAIULT      HXALTH      XMStnUMCE      P%AS 

Adds  a  new  part  B  to  title  VI,  dted  as  the 
"Family  Health  Insiirance  Act". 

1.  Provides  health  Insurance  to  fcoiiily 
members  who  aren't  eligible  for  coverage  «n- 
der  the  National  Health  Insurance  Standards 
Act  (part  A  of  mie  VI)  or  Medicare  (title 
XVin) ,  where  the  annual  family  income  is 
lees  than  $5,000  for  a  faznlly  of  four  (And 
comparable  amounts  for  families  of  otber 
sizes)  and  family  resources  less  than  (1,900. 
Vamlly  defined  (as  In  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan)  to  Include  all  persona  related  by  bltod 
or  marriage  and  living  in  the  same  boiise- 
hold  where  there  is  a  child  present.  j 

a.  Coverage  Is  compulsory  for  eligible  f«n- 
^lly  members  where  PAP  and  State  supple- 
mentary payments  equal  or  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  premlmn.  Coverage  for  otl^rs 
is  optional.  I 

3.  Eligibility  (with  respect  to  the  inccfne 
levels)  Is  determined  prospectively  fot  6 
month  periods.  Usually  based  on  Income  lor 
preceding  period,  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
that  circumstances  have  changed.  Redeter- 
minations may  be  made  during  the  6  motith 
period  If  there  have  been  changes  affecting 
eligibility.  Termination  is  effective  at  the 
end  of  the  6  month  period  in  which  the  find- 
ing of  ineligibility  is  made,  unless  the  in- 
dividual Is  not  eligible  for  coverage  uniler 
part  A  or  title  xvui.  in  which  case  termina- 
tion Is  not  effective  for  an  additional  quarter. 

4.  The  only  exclusions  of  Income  are  -for 
In-ldnd  benefits  (food  stamps,  home  grc^wn 
produce,  etc.)  and  paym«nts  for  a  fo^r 
child.  FAP  payments  and  State  supplemenlta- 
tton  are  counted  as  Income.  ; 

5.  Premiums  depend  on  family  Income  ind 
size,  and  are  computed  with  reference  to  In- 
come classes.  Premiums  range  from  no  chai'ge 
for  families  in  income  class  1,  to  (100  for  faim- 
llies  In  income  class  6.  Payment  of  premlu|ns, 
In  the  case  of  a  mandatory  Insured.  Is] by 
withholding  from  his  title  IV  benefits,  ^ni 
the  Secretary  may  withhold  premiums  fijom 
any  other  payments  due  from  the  Setire- 
tary,  such  as  OASDI  benefits. 

6.  Procedures  under  FAP  are  generally  m(de 
applicable. 

7.  Benefits  In  a  calendar  year  for  a  fan^ly 
member:  30  days  Inpatient  hosiptal  care  ror 
equivalent  days  of  extended  care  servicea|  or 
home  health  services) ,  emergency  services, 
and  physicians  visits,  additional  physlcllns 
Tlalts  for  well-child  care  (Including  immuhl- 
zatlons) ,  lab  services  in  connection  v^th 
physicians'  services,  maternity  care,  fan^ly 
planning  services.  | 

8.  A  system  of  Income  classes,  that  [  is, 
ranges  of  income  for  families  of  varying 
sizes.  Is  established  for  purposes  of  comput- 
ing premiums,  deductibles,  and  coinsurance. 
A  deductible  of  1  day  of  charges  for  ro^m 
and  board  In  a  hospital  is  provided  for  failii- 
lles  In  Income  classes  3.  S,  or  4,  and  2  days  JTor 
families  in  Income  class  6.  On  other  services. 
except  well-baby  care,  maternity  care,  and 
family  planning  services,  there  Is  a  dediit- 
Ible  of  $50  per  family  for  those  In  incc«ie 
classes  3  and  4,  and  (100  In  class  6.  The  coin- 
surance Is  at  the  rate  of  10%  for  incotne 
class  4  and  26%  for  Income  class  5.  (Theri  Is 
no  coinsurance  for  families  In  income  claeees 
1.2  or  3.)  T 

9.  Various  Medicare  provisions  are  mide 
applicable,  such  as  the  provisions  on  reasqn- 
able  cost,  reasonable  charges,  utilization  [re- 
view, etc.  Some  exclusions  as  Medicare  are 
provided  except  physical  check-ups  are  iot 
excluded.  The  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  provisions  of  title  XI.  as  wojild 
be  added  by  HJl.  1,  are  made  applicable!  to 
payments  under  this  part. 


10,  A  health  maintenance  organization  al- 
ternative as  in  H.R.  1  (with  Department  pro- 
posed modifications)  is  provided. 

11  Agreements  with  States  authorized  un- 
der which  the  Secretary  will  Eidmlnlster  addi- 
tional benefits  for  persons  with  PHIP  cover- 
age on  behalf  of  the  State.  The  State  would 
pay  the  costs  of  the  additional  benefits,  but 
not  the  administrative  coats.  If  the  additional 
benefits  are  not  available  to  all  persons 
covered  by  FHIP,  the  Secretary  must  find 
that  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the  State 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
FHIP. 

12.  The  effective  dato  of  Title  II  Is  July  1, 
1973. 

TrriiK  in — bbstrictiom  or  mxdical  assist- 
ance PROGBAMS  TO  AOXD  BLIND,  DISABLXD 
AND    CmLDREN    IN    rOSTEB    CABZ 

Provides  that  the  only  mandatory  cover- 
age groups  under  State  Medicaid  plans  will 
be  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  within  the 
meaning  of  title  XVI  who  swe  either  receiv- 
ing cash  assistance  under  the  State  title  XVI 
plan,  or  whose  Income  and  resources  meet 
the  requirements  of  such  plan — and  also 
children  receiving  foster  care  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV.  State 
Medicaid  plans  may  optionally  include  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  who  are  medically 
Indigent  (whether  or  not  they  meet  the  In- 
come and  resources  tests  of  the  title  XVI 
plan)  and  also  medically  indigent  children 
who  are  not  eligible  for  health  insurance  cov- 
erage under  a  plan  approved  under  the  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Standards  Act  or 
under  the  family  health  Insurance  p|Ein. 

TTTl*    rV — INAl»PUCABn.rTT     or    STATK    LAW    TO 
HEALTH    MAINTENANCS    OKCANIZATIONS 

Makes  inapplicable  to  HMO's  any  State 
law  or  regulations  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  obligations  of  the  organizations  un- 
der agreements  with  the  Secretary  to  provide 
services  under  the  family  health  insurance 
plan  or  under  the  Secretary's  regulations  to 
carry  such  agreement  out.  Also  makes  inappli- 
cable, in  the  case  of  any  physician  affiliated 
with  any  such  organization,  any  State  law  or 
regulation  which  interferes  with  the  per- 
f ormanoe  of  functions  of  the  physician  by  any 
employee  of  the  physician  or  the  organiza- 
tion. The  employee  performing  the  functions 
would,  however,  have  to  comply  with  criteria 
of  the  Secretary. 

TTTLE    V— GENiail, 

Contains  a  severability  clause  in  case  any 
provision  of  the  bill  or  any  application  of 
any  provision  of  the  bill  is  held  Invalid.  Such 
a  holding  would  not  affect  the  rest  of  the  bill 
and  any  other  applications  thereof. 


Section  by  Section  Description  or  the 
"National  Health  iNsnaANCE  Partnership 
Act  or  1971" 

TTTLB     I     of     the     bill NATIONAL     HEALTH 

INStTRANCE     STANDARDS 

Section  101  of  the  bill  establishes  in  a  new 
title  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (1)  a 
National  Health  Insurance  Standards  Act 
(part  A  of  title  VI)  requiring  employers  to 
offer  their  employees  a  basic  health  Insur- 
ance plan  meeting  specified  minimum 
standards;  and  (2)  of  Family  Health  Insur- 
ance Act  (part  B  of  title  VI)  providing 
health  insurance  for  low- Income  families 
whloh  are  not  eligible  for  the  coverage  re- 
quired under  part  A. 

TITLE  VI  OP  THE  SOCIAL  SECURTTT  ACT — HEALTH 
BENEFITS  FOR  EMPLOTZES  AND  FOR  LOW-IN- 
COME   FAMILIES 

Section  600.  Findings  and  Declaration  of 
Purpose. — Based  on  the  findings  of  the  Con- 
gress that  many  Americans  are  not  receiving 
adequate  health  care  because  they  lack  abil- 
ity to  pay,  and  lack  adequate  protection 
against,  the  high  costs  of  health  care,  so  that 
the  national  health  and  In  tiuTi  the  national 
defense   and   general   welfare   are   adversely 


affected,  Title  I  of  the  bill  Is  estabUshed  to 
provide  adeqxmte  protection  against  tbeea 
ooets  through  a  family  health  Insurance  plan 
and  a  requirement  that  employers,  whether 
or  not  engaged  In  interstate  commerce,  pro- 
vide basic  health  care  protection  to  their 
employees. 

Part  A — Health  Insurance  Standards  for 
Employers 

Section  eiO.  Short  Title. — Part  A  may  be 
cited  as  the  "National  Health  Insurance 
Standards  Act." 

Section  602.  Basic  Health  Care  Plan  £e. 
quired. — All  employers  are  required  to  make 
available  a  basic  health  care  plan  to  employ- 
ees and  members  of  their  families  (except  to 
ministers  and  members  of  religious  orders, 
Federal,  State,  and  local  employees,  and  per- 
sons entitled  to  protection  under  part  A  of 
Medicare)  who  have  been  employed  for  afi 
hours  a  week  in  10  out  of  13  weeks  or  350 
hours  in  13  weeks.  These  reqxUrements  ar« 
delayed  for  employers  under  unexpired 
union  contracts. 

A  Federal  subsidy  Is  provided  to  assist 
small  employers.  The  subsidy  would  be  pay- 
able to  employers  whose  average  premium 
oosts  for  workers  they  must  cover  exceeds 
four  percent  of  the  average  wages  paid  to 
such  employees.  The  amount  of  the  subsidy 
would  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  this  exoeos 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  such  employees 
not  In  excess  of  ten  employees. 

Section  603.  Benefits. 

The  benefits  under  this  plan  are  patterned 
tifter  the  Oovemmentwlde  indenuilty  bene- 
fit plan  under  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act. 

Benefits  irOder  an  approved  plan  must  In- 
clude Inpatient  hospital  services,  physicians' 
and  other  services,  well-child  care  (to  age  5), 
and  annual  eye  exanUnatlon  (to  age  12). 
Psychiatric  care,  drugs  to  outpatients,  and 
prosthetic  devices  need  not  be  covered.  At 
the  option  of  the  beneficiary,  services  may  be 
provided  by  a  Christian  Science  practitioner 
or  nurse,  or  In  a  Christian  Science  sana- 
torltun. 

The  plan  must  provide  a  two-day  deduct- 
ible and  25  percent  coinsurance  on  room 
and  board  In  a  hospital  <n  each  calendar 
year;  on  all  else,  a  (100  deductible  (for  no 
more  than  three  members  of  family )  and  25 
percent  coinsvirance  are  Imposed,  except  that 
there  is  no  deductible  or  coinsurance  for 
well-child  care.  After  an  individual  has  re- 
ceived $5,000  In  services  under  the  plan  In 
a  calendar  year,  all  coinsurance  and  deduct- 
ibles are  waived  on  services  to  that  individ- 
ual for  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  the 
next  two  years. 

Total  benefits  per  person  covered  under  the 
plan  cannot  be  limited  to  less  than  (50.000, 
and  automatic  restoration  of  (2,000  annually 
is  required. 

Services  needea  because  of  preexisting  con- 
ditions may  be  excluded  for  no  more  than 
six  months  (no  such  exclusion  is  allowed  for 
maternity  care) . 

Other  requirements  for  approved  plans: 
no  more  than  25  percent  employee  contribu- 
tion to  premium  (35  percent  for  the  first 
two  and  a  half  years)  may  be  required;  hos- 
pitals providing  services  must  have  a  utili- 
zation review  plan;  reimbursement  for  serv- 
ices are  subject  to  reasonable  cost  and  rea- 
sonable charge  limits  under  title  XVm  (Med- 
icare) ;  appropriate  arrangements  must  be 
made  by  the  carrier  to  avoid  duplicative 
coverage;  the  employee  (or  surviving  spouse) 
may  continue  coverage  (with  the  same  rate 
of  employer  participation  In  the  premium) 
for  up  to  90  days  after  termination  of  em- 
ployment If  he  has  had  coverage  under  the 
plan  for  thirteen  or  more  weeks;  and  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organization 
provisions  of  title  XI  (which  would  be  added 
by  H.R.  1 )  as  they  apply  to  payments  under 
title  XVm  and  XIX  would  apply  to  this 
plan  to  the  extent  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  plan  may  contain  benefits  in  addl- 
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tiofi  to  those  that  are  required,  Imt  they 
must  be  offered  optionally  and  no  limit  on 
"ntrtbutions  to  premiums  Is  specified  and 
no  other  requirements  of  the  bill  are  ap- 
niicable  to  the  optional  benefits. 

Section  604.  Enrollment  in  Health  Malntt' 
fuMce  Organizations.— tyiB  plan  also  is  r*- 
oulred  to  offer  the  option  to  receive  care 
Sirough  a  health  maintenance  organization 
imiO)  HMO  definitions  and  standards 
Inuld  follow,  insofar  as  applicable,  those 
Oiit  would  be  required  under  titles  XVIH 

section  605.  Group  PoUciea  for  the  Self- 
(moloved.  SmaU  Employers,  and  for  indi- 
MmU  Not  Covered  Vnder  Part  A  of  TUU 
XVUI  or  part  B  of  Title  V/.— Insurance  com- 
panies that  underwrite  employer  sponsored 
^lins  must  also  develop  group  poUcies  (with 
aie  same  benefits  as  deecrlbed  in  section  603) 
for  use  by  email  employers  and  for  protection 
for  self-employed  individuals  and  others  n0t 
otherwise  eligible  for  benefits  imder  part  A 
or  B  of  this  title  or  under  part  A  of  title 
XVm.  A  small  employer  is  one  who  employs 
fewer  than  100  employees  on  each  of  90  days 
during  a  period  of  180  comsecutlve  day*. 

Section  606.  Approval  of  Basic  Health  Care 
Plan. — ^Each  insurer  must  notify  the  Secre- 
tary when  an  employer  subscribes  to  a  plan; 
sn  employer  who  self-Insures  must  notify 
the  Secretary  of  what  his  plan  provides.  The 
Secretary  is  to  approve  thoee  plans  which 
meet  the  requirements  estabUshed  by  this 

Secticm  607.  Administrative  and  Judicial 
Review. — Hearings  and  Judicial  review,  in- 
cluding suits  to  compel  performance,  are 
authorized;  and  the  employee  may  institute 
court  action  to  compel  his  employer  to  make 
a  health  care  plan  available. 

Section  608.  Definitions.— The  terms  "em- 
ployee." "family,"  "child,"  "pediatric  nvu«e 
asBoclate,"  and  "Christian  Science  nurse"  are 
defined.  The  terms  "inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices," "medical  and  other  health  services," 
"physicians'  services"  and  "carrier"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  when  tised  In 
tltie  XV 111. 

Section  102  of  the  Bill — Technical  amend- 
ment. 

Section  103  of  the  Bin — Specifies  an  effec- 
tive date  of  July  1, 1973. 

Section  104  of  the  BUl^TranHttonal  pro- 
rttton.— Provides  that  the  25  percent  limita- 
tion on  contributions  to  premiums  estab- 
hshed  in  section  603  shall  apply  only  to  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1976.  For  the 
period  July  1.  1973,  through  December  31, 
1976,  the  llmltetlon  shall  be  35  percent. 

Section  105  of  the  Bill— Deduction  of  Em- 
ployer Premiums. — ^The  Internal  Revenue 
ODde  is  amended  to  permit  all  employers, 
whether  or  not  they  are  engaged  In  a  trade 
at  business,  to  d«duct  tftie  unsttbsldlzed 
premium  costs  an  employer  Incurs  as  a 
buslnees  expense.  The  deduction  will  be 
available  whether  the  taxpayer  itemizes  his 
deductions  or  takes  the  standard  deduction. 

TITLE    n    OF    THE    BILL FAMILT    HEALTH 

INSURANCE    PLAN 

Section  201  of  the  bill  adds  to  the  new 
title  VI  of  the  Social  Secvirlty  Act  a  new 
part— part  B — entitled  "Family  Health  In- 
surance Plan." 

Part  B— Family  Health  insurance  Plan 

Section  620.   Short   title. 

Part  B  may  be  cited  as  the  "Family  Health 
Instuance  Act." 

Section  621.  Purpose. — The  purpose  of  the 
new  part  Is  to  assist  low-Income  families 
with  children  to  obtain  adequate  insurance 
coverage  to  meet  their  health  needs,  in  a 
manner  which  will  encourage  the  efficient 
and  economical  use  of  reeourcee  for  health 
care,  through  the  establishment  of  the  fam- 
ily health  Insurance  plan. 

Section  622.  Eligibility. — Each  family,  as 
defined  in  section  625,  which  Includes 
one  or  more  members  who  are  not  en- 
titled   to    Medicare    hospital    Insurance    or 


to  health  Insurance  under  the  Na- 
Uonal  Health  Insurance  Standards  Act 
(Part  A  of  Utie  VI)  Is  enttUed  to  health 
Insurance  benefits  under  this  new  part  B, 
provided  that  the  total  annual  family  in- 
come does  not  exceed  specified  limits  and 
that  total  family  reeourcee  do  not  exceed 
(1500.  Income  limits  range  from  (3600  for 
one-member  families  to  (7000  for  families 
of  seven  or  more  members.  The  limit  for  a 
family  of  four  Is  (SOOO. 

Family  health  insurance  coverage  Is  pro- 
vided to  any  such  family  for  any  month  in 
which  one  or  more  members  receives  cash 
benefits  under  the  Family  Aselstanoe  Plan 
or  under  a  State  program  supplemental  to 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan. 

Eligibility  and  premium  amounts  will  be 
determined  within  30  days  following  the 
family's  initial  filing  for  family  health  In- 
surance coverage  and  every  six  months  there- 
after. The  Secretary  will  estimate  the  fam- 
ily's Income  for  the  forthcoming  six-month 
period,  basing  his  estimate,  ordinarily,  on 
the  family's  income  for  a  preceding  period. 
Redeterminations  of  eligibility  and  pre- 
mium amounts  will  be  made  whenever  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  they  are 
needed. 

To  the  extent  that  he  finds  them  relevant, 
the  Secretary,  In  making  determinations  of 
eligibility  and  premium  amounts,  may  adopt 
determinations  of  family  Income  made  un- 
der the  Family  Assistance  Plan  or  under  a 
State  program  supplementing  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan. 

The  Secretary  may  by  regulations  deter- 
mine when  Income  received,  or  expenses  In- 
ciured.  In  one  period  shall  be  considered  as 
income  received  or  expenses  Incurred  in  an- 
other period  CH-  periods. 

Each  family  member  whose  coverage  is 
terminated  will  be  so  advised  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  termination  will  take  effect 
with  the  cloee  of  the  sU-month  period  in 
which  notice  is  given.  Where  the  terminated 
beneficiary  is  not  entitled  to  Medicare's  hos- 
pital Insurance  and  Is  not  a  member  of  a 
family  covered  by  The  National  Health  In- 
surance Standards  Act,  the  termination  will 
take  effect  with  the  last  day  of  the  quarter 
following  the  six-month  period  In  which  the 
coverage  determination  is  made. 

Pro\ision  is  made  for  setting  special  In- 
come limits  where  a  family's  gross  income, 
as  defined  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  is  from  a  trade  or  business  (Including 
farming) . 

Section  623.  Meaninp  of  Income. — Both 
earned  and  unearned  Income  Is  cotinted. 
Specific  definitions  are  provided.  Family  as- 
sistance benefits  and  State  supplementary 
payments  are  counted,  but  food  stamps  are 
not  counted,  nor  are  amounts  received  for 
care  of  foster  children. 

The  amount  of  Income  attributed  to  each 
member  of  an  eligible  family  will  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  famUy's  total  income 
by  the  total  number  of  family  members  eli- 
gible for  coverage  under  this  part. 

For  purposes  of  determining  premiums, 
deductibles  and  coinsurance  amounts,  fam- 
ilies are  classified  by  size  and  total  income 
in  accordance  with  a  table  Included  in  the 
bill. 

Section  624.  Resources. — ^In  determining 
"resources,"  the  Secretary  will  exclude  the 
family  home,  household  goods,  personal  ef- 
fects, and  property  so  essential  to  family  self 
support  as  to  warrant  its  exclusion.  Regula- 
tions will  specify  the  effect  that  disposition 
of  a  family's  property  will  have  on  eligibility. 
Section  625.  Definition  of  a  Family  and 
Child. — ^The  terms  "family"  and  "child"  are 
defined.  A  jwrent  (or  spouse  of  such  parent) 
who  is  absent  because  of  employment  or 
search  for  employment  will  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  family.  A  "child"  must  be  undM 
age  IB  or.  If  between  18  and  22,  must  be 
attending  a  college,  university,  or  other 
school  in  preparation  for  employment. 

In  determining  eligibility  and  premium 
amounts.  Income  of  any  person  that  Is  not 


avaUable  to  the  family  will  not  be  counted 
(except  for  the  income  of  a  parent  or  spouse 
of  a  parent).  Where  the  person  is  a  child, 
he  will  be  included  In  detwrnlning  the  fam- 
Uy's eliglbUlty  but  not  In  determining  its 
premium  amount. 

Section  626.  Benefits— In  each  calendar 
year,  each  covered  member  of  a  famUy  shall 
be  eligible  for  coverage  of  30  days  of  inpa- 
tient hospital  care  (or  equivalent  days  of 
extended  care  or  home  health  services), 
emergency  services,  outpatient  and  inpatient 
physicians'  services,  and  other  services.  Also 
covered  are  well-child  care,  with  the  number 
of  occasions  of  such  care  being  limited  by  the 
child's  age;  routine  eye  examinations  for 
children  under  12  years  of  age;  and  maternity 
care  and  family  planning  services  and  related 
drugs  and  devices.  Psychiatric  care  and 
posthetic  devices  are  excluded. 

Deductibles  and  coinsurance  vary  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Income  class  of  eligible 
families.  (The  classes  range  from  1  to  6,  with 
5  being  the  highest  eligible  Income  class.) 
A  deductible  of  one  day  of  charges  for  room 
and  board  in  a  hospital  is  provided  for  fam- 
Uiee  in  income  classes  2,  3,  or  4,  and  2  days 
for  families  In  Income  class  6.  The  deducti- 
ble for  services  other  than  well-baby  care, 
maternity  care,  and  family  planning  serv- 
ices is  (60  per  family  for  those  in  income 
classes  3  and  4,  and  (100  In  class  S.  Coinsur- 
ance is  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  for  Income 
class  4  and  26  percent  for  income  class  5. 
There  is  no  coinsurance  for  families  In  in- 
come classes  1,  2,  or  3. 

Hospitals  providing  services  must  have  a 
utUlzatlon  review  plan;  reimbursement  for 
services  is  subject  to  reasonable  cost  and  rea- 
sonable charge  limits  under  tlUe  XVin  (Med- 
icare) ;  appropriate  arrangements  must  be 
made  by  the  carrier  to  avoid  duplicate  cover- 
age; Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nization provisions  of  title  XI  (which  would 
be  added  by  UJt.  1)  as  they  apply  to  pay- 
ments under  titles  XVHI  and  XIX  would 
apply  to  the  extent  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary; the  same  exclusions  that  apply  under 
title  XVIII  would  apply,  except  that  physical 
checkups  are  covered;  and  State  agencies, 
intermediaries,  carriers,  and  other  private 
agencies  or  organizations,  will  be  utilized  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  extent  he  finds  appro- 
priate in  carrying  out  the  program. 

Section  627.  Premiums. — Premiums  are 
based  on  the  family's  income  class,  taking 
into  account  the  family's  size.  (A  family  In 
Income  class  1  pays  no  premiums.)  Premiums 
are  to  be  paid  as  prescribed  In  regulations. 
They  may  be  deducted  from  payments  due 
any  member  of  the  covered  family  under  any 
title  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary may  request  that  premiums  be  deducted 
from  State  benefits  supplementing  Federal 
Family  Assistance  benefits.  Family  members 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  any  determination 
made  under  the  program  have  opportunity 
for  hearing  and  review. 

Section  628.  Payments  to  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organizations. — Provision  Is  made  for 
families  to  choose  to  receive  covered  services 
through  a  health  maintenance  organization. 
The  HMO  option  Is  like  that  proposed  for 
Medicare  under  H.R.  1. 

Section  629.  Consolidated  Federal-State 
Health  Benefits. — States  may  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  under  which 
the  State  would  provide  benefits  supple- 
mental to  benefits  under  this  new  part,  with 
the  State  paying  the  cost  of  the  additional 
benefits  and  the  Federal  Government  paying 
the  administrative  costs. 

Section  630.  Definitions. — The  terms  "in- 
patient hospital  services,"  "physicians'  serv- 
ices," "medical  and  other  senrtoes,"  "extended 
care  services,"  "home  health  services."  "pro- 
vider of  services,"  and  "carrier"  have  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  under  title 
XVm.  The  term  "pediatric  nurse  associate" 
is  defined. 

Section  202  of  the  bill  sets  July  1.  1973.  as 
the  effective  date  of  the  program. 
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TTTLZ  in  OF  THI  BILL — RZSTSICTION  OF  MXI>|CAL 
ASSISTAKCX  PSOGRAMS  TO  AGIO,  BLIND,  DIS- 
ABLED   Am>    CHTT.DRtN    IK    rOSTEK    CA&X 

Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Ac^  is 
amended  to  provide  that  the  only  mandaiory 
coverage  groups  under  State  Medicaid  p^na 
will  be  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  wltihin 
the  meaning  of  title  XVI  who  are  eltheri  re- 
ceiving cash  assistance  under  the  State  title 
XVI  plan,  or  whose  Income  and  resources 
meet  the  requirements  of  such  plan — |wid 
also  children  receiving  foster  care  und^  a 
State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of  titles  IV. 
State  Medicaid  plans  may  optionally  Include 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  who  are  medi- 
cally Indigent  (whether  or  not  they  meetithe 
Income  and  resources  testa  of  the  title  ivi 
plan)  and  also  children  receiving  foster  (are 
( whether  or  not  they  meet  all  of  the  requ  re- 
ments  of  part  A  of  title  IV) . 


or 

O^A- 


the 
Se- 


Act 


re^u- 


TITUE     rv     OF     THE     BILL — WAPPLICABILITT 
STATE    LAW    TO    HEALTH    MAINTENANCE 
NTZATION8 

Health  maintenance  organizations  proild' 
Ing  services  pursuant  to  agreement  with 
Secretary  under  title  VI  of  the  Social 
curlty  Act  (National  Health  Insurance  Sta^d 
ards  Act  and  Family  Health  Insurance 
would  be  exempted  from  State  laws  or 
latlons  Inconsistent  with  the  agreement 
with  the  Secretary's  regulations. 

Physicians    affiliated    with    such 
maintenance  organizations  may  delegate 
of  their  functions  to  employees,  either  of 
physicians  or   of   the   organization,   sub 
to  the  Secretary's  limitations  and  requ^e 
ments.   notwithstanding  any  State   laws 
regulations;  no  State  law  or  regulation 
prevent,  interfere  with,  or  penalize  any 
physician,  employee,  or  organization  for 
doing. 

TITLE    V general:     SEVEllABILITT 

Provides  that  If  any  provision  of  this 

latlon  Is  held   invalid,  all  other  ^ 

shall  remain  In  effect;  and  that  If  any 
vision  Is  held  Invalid  In  part,  the  provision 
shall    remain    In    effect   with    respect    to 
other  applications. 


lejls- 
provlsl(  ins 
pro- 
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(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tfis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  list 
Tuesday,  during  hearings  before 
Subcommittee  on  National  Secui 
Policy  and  Scientific  Developments  of 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  tjhe 
subcommittee  heard  testimony  fromj  a 
representative  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War.  Unfortimately,  thare 
was  not  enough  time  to  hear  all  thdse 
who  wanted  to  speak.  ] 

In  order  to  provide  other  members  of 
the  group  an  opportunity  to  present 
factual  testimony,  the  gentleman  frdm 
Illinois.  Congressman  Paitl  Pindliy. 
also  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  ahd 
I.  held  informal  hearings  on  Pridiy, 
April  23.  at  which  a  number  of  Vietnim 
veterans  appeared  and  presented  valu- 
able testimony.  The  hearing  was  tapjed 
and  a  transcript  will  be  Inserted  in  ttie 
record  when  completed.  T 

One  of  the  witnesses  was  Willismi  jtV. 
LCTimer.  a  specialist  4th  class  on  active 
duty  stationed  at  Port  Benning.  da. 
8p./4  Lemmer  gave  Congressman  Fn*D- 
LEY  and  myself  a  petition,  containing  112 
signatures,  most  of  them  active  duty  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents. 

This  impressive  petition  asks  for  ^n 
immediate  end  to  this  war.  "We  ask  l)or 


the  lives  of  those  who  will  die  in  a  pro- 
longed effort." 

The  petition  includes  a  comment  on 
the  Mylal  massacre: 

The  recent  My  Lai  Incident  Is  only  one  of 
many  more  to  come  to  light  In  the  near  fu- 
ture and  servee  as  an  example  of  the  crimes 
cc»nmltted  against  the  people  of  Vietnam; 
point-blank  in  the  case  of  My  Lai.  miles  high 
in  the  case  of  the  bombings  of  the  North. 

Pinally,  the  petition  also  mentions  the 
harassments  which  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces  face  if  they  oppose  the  war.  The 
petition  pleads: 

While  our  right  to  petition  Congress  re- 
mains Intact,  help  us  to  retain  the  right  to 
read  what  we  want  without  having  It  seized 
and  say  what  we  want  without  being  force- 
fully silenced.  Otherwise  we  become  what  we 
claim  to  be  fighting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  and  women  who 
signed  this  petition  expected  to  be  har- 
assed by  military  authorities  for  taking 
this  position.  Congressman  Findley 
asked  Specialist  Fourth  Class  Lemmer 
if  those  who  signed  knew  that  this 
petition  would  be  made  public  and 
Mr.  Lemmer  replied  that  they  did. 
The  right  to  speak  out  and  to  pe- 
tition Congress  is  a  basic  right  and  I 
am  confident  that  these  people  will  not 
be  harassed.  Nevertheless,  it  took  cour- 
age for  them  to  sign  their  names  given 
their  active  duty  status  or  that  of  their 
loved  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point  the 
full  text  of  the  petition  and  the  list  of 
those  persons  who  signed  it: 

We,  the  following  members  of  the  United 
States  Army,  do  request  the  aid  of  our 
members  of  the  nation's  Congress  toward  the 
consideration  and  accomplishment  of  actions 
herein  described. 

Statement 

Within  the  months  of  April  and  May,  this 
nation's  eyes  will  be  focused  upon  the  con- 
flict In  Indochina.  Over  44,(X)0  American 
servicemen  like  ourselves  have  died  in  this 
War;  now  the  War  Itself  and  individual 
soldiers,  as  well,  are  on  trial.  Many  of  us  are 
veterans  of  combat  In  Viet  Nam.  and  are 
familiar  with  the  nature  of  actions  there. 
But  too  often  our  voices  are  lost  in  the 
political  shuffles  of  the  times. 

In  this  petition's  presentation  before  you 
we  sound  one  great  collective  voice,  directing 
It  toward  the  highest  offices  availed  for  this 
purpose.  We  who  have  fought  and  supported 
and  we  upon  whose  shoulders  the  burden 
falls  to  continue  the  War  come  to  you  In  con- 
fidence that  you  will  now  take  whatever  ac- 
tion may  be  necessary  to  right  a  decade  of 
wrongs. 

Article  One:  We  feel  that  any  hopes  of  a 
military  victory  In  Indochina  will  serve  only 
to  prolong  the  system  of  fruitless  invasions 
and  further  killing  of  civilian  populations  on 
both  sides.  The  pushing  of  ARVN  forces 
across  one  border  after  another  constitutes 
a  crime  both  against  the  countries  whose 
forces  are  Intimidated  by  the  twjtlon  and 
against  the  ARVN  troops  who  are  wasted  in 
eventual  defeat.  It  la  the  nature  of  our  ARVN 
dependents  to  disregard  the  personal  Integ- 
rity of  members  of  any  other  nationality, 
including  MontagnarOs.  Cambodians,  and 
Laotians.  Yet  Saigon  disguises  Its  ambitions 
and  defeats,  and  urges  U.S.  support  of  fur- 
ther operations.  End  all  hostilities  Involving 
Americans.  Not  Just  ground  actions,  but  air 
operations  as  well.  As  long  as  Americans  sup- 
port such  actions.  Americans  will  die  un- 
justly. 

Article  Two:  The  nation  is  now  asked  to 
decide  whether  our  effort  over  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  just  or  not.  Most  of  the  coun- 


try agrees,  as  do  we  that  It  Is  not  the  Amer. 
lean  Way  to  convict  its  soldiers  of  murder  be- 
cause they  were  ordered  to  kill.  But  what  of 
those  from  whom  the  orders  came?  The  t«. 
cent  My  Lai  Incident  is  only  one  of  many 
more  to  come  to  light  in  the  near  future 
and  serves  as  an  example  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted against  the  people  of  Viet  Nam- 
point-blank  in  the  case  of  My  Lai,  miles  high 
In  the  case  of  the  bombings  of  the  North. 
There  can  be  no  differences  when  It  comes  to 
wholesale  killing. 

Article  Three:  The  crimes  against  Ameri- 
can youth  ...  If  a  man  chose  to  resist  the 
draft  on  grounds  that  the  nation  was  waging 
an  illegal  war,  he  has  until  now  been  branded 
a  traitor.  And  if  a  man  chose  to  flee  from 
service,  this  being  the  only  alternative  to 
going  to  the  war  he  opposed,  he  was  either 
exiled  or  imprisoned.  Bather  than  correcting 
only  the  wrong  done  the  people  of  Indo- 
china, move  to  right  the  wrong  done  to  those 
who  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes  in 
America  to  live  In  exile  outside  our  borders 
and  In  the  cells  of  federal  prisons.  We  do 
hereby  call  for  action  leading  to  an  uncon- 
ditlonal  declaration  of  amnesty  for  all  war- 
resistance  exiles  and  prisoners.  For  it  was 
they  who  saw  years  before  now  that  our 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia  would  lead  the 
United  States  to  where  It  is  today.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  conflict  and  anxiety  upon  the 
generation  whose  choice  of  war  or  persecu- 
tion has  led  to  a  torn  sense  of  moral  values, 
will  be  felt  throughout  the  remainder  of  this 
century. 

Article  Pour:  Rights  ofNthe  Serviceman  to 
dissent.  The  nation  is  divided  In  its  opin- 
ions concerning  the  Indochina  War.  Since 
we  are  an  army  made  up  of  members  out  of 
this  same  population,  there  are  divisions  of 
opinion  among  the  military  ranks.  But  be- 
cause we  are  the  ones  who  must  go  Into  the 
actual  battle,  we  are  expected  to  be  of  sup- 
port to  the  War.  And  we  are  not  supposed  to 
speak  against  it  or  the  system  and  attitudes 
that  serve  to  perpetuate  It.  Anti-war  mail 
can  be  seized  In  Viet  Nam.  But  It  Is  6eing 
seized  here  at  home.  too.  And  those  among 
us  who  would  organize  ourselves  to  make  our 
opinions  known  are  persecuted.  Imprison- 
ment of  those  who  would  speak  their  senti- 
ments amounts  to  nothing  less  than  the  tak- 
ing of  political  prisoners.  Under  the  excuse 
of  fighting  communism,  our  leaders  have 
begvm  to  use  tactics  which  resemble  Hit- 
ler's Germany.  In  the  name  of  Justice  and 
national  unity,  we  are  denied  the  same 
rights  we  are  told  that  we  are  fighting  for. 
FYeedom  of  speech  and  freedom  to  dissent 
need  not  tear  down  the  nation,  and  should 
not  be  so  feared  that  these  rights  be  taken 
away.  They  are  already  being  denied  us  here. 
And  if  we  are  silenced,  more  rights  will  dis- 
appear one  by  one.  Not  only  among  service- 
men, but  everywhere  men  dare  to  wonder 
what  is  right.  While  our  right  to  petition 
Congress  remains  Intact,  help  us  retain  the 
right  to  read  what  we  want  without  having 
it  seized  and  say  what  we  want  without 
being  forcefully  silenced.  Otherwise  we  be- 
come what  we  claim  to  be  fighting. 

We,  the  signed  members  of  the  U.S.  Army 
at  Port  Bennlng.  Georgia,  feel  that  anything 
less  than  an  Immediate  end  to  all  armed  ac- 
tion and  Immediate  initiation  of  a  total 
withdrawal  will  amount  to  no  less  than  the 
condemnation  of  another  1.000  or  more  loyal 
citizens  like  us  .  .  .  conceivably,  some  of 
that  number  may  Indeed  Include  some  of  us. 
We  ask  for  the  lives  of  those  who  will  die 
In  a  prolonged  effort.  And  we  feel  that  the 
real  treason  against  America  Is  not  com- 
mitted by  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  war; 
but  instead,  by  those  who  urge  us  on  toward 
further  military  actions.  And  we  feel  that  we. 
above  all  others,  are  qualified  and  motivated 
to  condemn  the  idea  of  even  one  more  day 
of  War.  For  it  is  we  who  stand  to  die. 

1.  William  D.  Lemmer.  SP/4.  Arkansas. 

3.  Donald  D.  Thomas,  Sgt.,  Ohio. 

3.  David  L.  Richardson.  Pfc.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
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i»t  pit.  ^OVd  Co..  The  School  Brigade,  Pt. 
Bennlng.  Ga.  31905. 
4!Edward  John  Eckart.  Jr..  Sgt..  147426072. 

Uew  Jersey. 
S  Bandy  Hallman,  Pfc.  454940801,  Texas, 
e'  Robert  L.  Haas.  SP/4,  393-54^827.  WU. 

7  Paul  F  Yandle.  SP/21.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Mass. 

8  Uoyd.  Prank  D.,  Jr.,  Pfc,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Pla- 


9  Wilson.  Jenning  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Chicago. 
10.  Michael  J.  Donegon.  Pfc,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Mass. 

11.  Edward  M.  Bermann.  SP4,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mass. 

13  DsvldA.  Martens.  E-4.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Md. 

is!   Stephen    J.    Bates,    SP4,    XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Missouri. 

14  John  C.  Moore.  SP4,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Mich. 

15  Keith  Crabtree,  8P/4,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Ohio. 

16  Randy  Davis.  SP/4.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

17.  Donald  C.  Mahaura.  2  Lt..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Col.,  Ohio. 

18.  John  NyquLst,  SP/4,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Mon- 
tana. 

19.  Brian  L.  GuUIhanl,  Pvt.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Mich. 

20.  James   B.   Bpllman,  Pfc.   XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Wash. 

21.  Page  C.  Rubin,  Maryland. 

22.  Panese  W.  Abbott,  Huntington  Beach, 

Calif. 

23.  John  T.  Longo.  Charleston,  B.C. 

24.  Thomas  E.  SalBgiver,  SP/4,  Audubon 
Park,  N.J. 

25    Steve  E.  Gordon,  SP/4,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
28.  Charles  L.  Btortln.  FA  (U.S.C.G.)   394- 

511. 

27.  William  Storey,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Columbus. 

28.  Ronald  J.  Moul,  X-GI  Veteran,  Mass. 

29.  M.  Robert  Wheatley,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Bait.. 
Md. 

30.  Robert   P.   Culotte,   XXX-XX-XXXX.   New 
Orleans. 

31.  James  R.  Pryor  X-GI  Vet. 

32.  Paul  T.  Geralds  PFC  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

33.  Stephen  J.  Allen  PFC  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

34.  Denis  W.  Carver  PFC  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

35.  Allan  Forester  5  year  Vet. 

36.  Judy  F.  Jones  U.S.  college  student. 

37.  Nellena  Thomas  Soldiers  Wife. 

38.  Richard  Boschaert  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

39.  Chester  I.  Haynes  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

40.  Avory  C.  Runyon  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

41.  Thomas  D.  PhUglng  557887506!  US 
Army. 

42.  Louise  E.  Prlset  XXX-XX-XXXX  US  Army. 

43.  Charles  Hayns  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

44.  Joseph  Szynowskl  XXX-XX-XXXX  U.S. 
Army. 

45.  Richie  O'Toole  XXX-XX-XXXX  U.S.  Army. 

46.  Sieg  C.  Engel  XXX-XX-XXXX  U.S.  Army. 

47.  PV2  Kenneth  Meyihen  XXX-XX-XXXX  U.S. 
Army. 

48.  PV2  Thomas  B.  Eliot  XXX-XX-XXXX  US 
\rmy. 

49.  Wayne  F.  King  Ex-USN. 

50.  Edward  Z.  Hoverford  US  Army. 

51.  Dannlo  E.  Gibbons  US  Army. 

52.  David  L.  Pork  US  Army  Co. 

53.  Greg  C.  Eogel  US  Army. 

54.  James  Nichols  USA. 

55.  Kevin  E.  Miller  student. 

56.  Mark  Reed  student. 

57.  Theresa  Herndon.  U.S.  Army  Depend- 
ent! Peace  Atlanta  5259810. 

58.  DruclUa  Sapla  Dependent. 

59.  Cathy  Dohery  Dependent. 

60.  8p/4  Edwin  Nystrom  43rd  Eng.  266-92- 
9866. 

61.  Pfc.  Randy  L.  Larson  XXX-XX-XXXX  G 
"B"  Hq.  Comd.  2812. 

82.  Pvt.  C.  T.  Deems  333441032  Co.  A  43 
Eng. 

63.  Pfc.  Robert  Null  XXX-XX-XXXX  Co.  A  43rd 
Bngr. 

94.  E-4  Robert  Blook,  XXX-XX-XXXX  70th  Co. 
8  Stud  Bn.  TSB. 

65.  Debra  Neal 

66.  Robert  E.  Wilson  XXX-XX-XXXX  80th  Co. 
IBB. 


67.  Michael  N.  Ray  XXX-XX-XXXX  Pathfinder, 
Texas. 

68.  Bradley    O.    White    XXX-XX-XXXX    Long 
Beach,  Calif.  HHD  197th  SPT.  Bn. 

69.  Dlanne  Wesoloski  17-D  Pine  Terrace 
Apts. 

70.  Tom  Wisloskl,  17D  Pine  Terrace  Apts. 

71.  Rick  Dean  Pfc.  197th  Inf.  Pt.  Bennlng. 

72.  Stephen  Henson  Pvt.  3318  Victory  Dr. 
Columbus.  Ga. 

73.  Richard  J.  Lenser,  SP4,  650  Coarthy  Dr. 
Columbus,  Ga. 

74.  Ricky  "Chick"  Clcalo,  Sp4.  been  there  a 
year!  731  1st  Ave.  Coliunbus,  Ga. 

75.  Ray  E.  PhllUps  SP/4  721st  Ave.  Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

76.  Arthur   Tarming    Saunders,    6-C    Pine 
Terrace  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

77.  Joseph  Floury,  Pfc.  Co.  D  197th  Spn. 
Bn.  A. 

78.  WilUam  Wayne  E2  HHD  197. 

79.  Robert    Cowthney    Pfc.    197    Inf.    Pt. 
Bennlng. 

80.  John   L.   Brown,    E-5,    197th   Inf.   Pt. 
Bennlng. 

81.  Ruthle  Kauhane,  Dep. 

82.  Sandy  Pabb.  Dep. 

83.  Ed  Cunningham  Pfc.  California. 

84.  Gerald  Gaunthler,  Pfc.  Chicago. 

85.  Dale  R.  Chalot. 

86.  Mike  Gocan. 

87.  James  D.  Handlx. 

88.  John  Slchi. 

89.  Gerry   Bell,   Nat.   Guard   E-3.  284-33- 
6681. 

90.  Carl  Gay,  173  ABr,  S55-78-8880. 

91.  Bruce     Baldwin,     HHC     1/24197     E-5. 
493603732. 

92.  Joe   Bord,   HHC    1/29197   E-5.  492-68- 
3723. 

93.  Kitty  Flnik.  Dependent. 

94. ,  None,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

95.  Mark  Sutherland,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

96.  Richard  A.  Diamond,  YN3  (Ret.)  USN, 
452-48-36. 

97.  Gail  Gunn. 

98.  Paul  S.  Shelhammer.  E-2,  103424309. 

99.  Michael  S.  Harvey,  C  Btry  2/10  Arty 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

100.  Joseph  H.  McMillen,  AHC  6/31  197tb, 
134421222. 

101.  Joseph  B.  Brown.  HHC  6/31st  197  Inc.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

102.  Jack  W.  King,  206tb  Aux.  Co.  281-74- 
7679. 

103.  Mary  Ross,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

104.  Vernon  Jons,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

105.  James  A.  Webber,  206th  AUNCO,  231 
74  7679. 

106.  Susan  Ross,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

107.  Michaels  Belring,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

108.  Andl  Bland,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

109.  Ann  Jones.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

110.  2nd    Lt.    Robert    W.    BIflIn,    078-40- 
4547FV.  New  York. 

111.  EJ-2  Cbuck  L.  WlUlams.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nev. 

112.  E-2  William  D.  HIU.  496640197.  Mo. 


H.R.  7254 


A  FAIR  MINIMUM  FAMILY  INCOME 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
30,  1971,  I  introduced  H.R.  6937,  my  wel- 
fare reform  proposal,  and  included  the 
text  of  this  legislation  In  the  Congris- 
siONAL  Record  for  March  31,  1971.  Sub- 
sequently, I  introduced  H  Jl.  7254  in  order 
to  correct  two  errors  in  the  original  bill. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
the  text  of  the  corrected  bUl  so  that  the 
text  of  H.R.  7254  may  appear  in  corrected 
form. 


An  act  to  authorize  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  all  the  financial  obliga- 
tions under  existing  Federal-State  welfare 
programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  waiving  matching  payments  from  the 
respective  States  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  July  1.  1971,  and  to  replace  said 
programs  with  a  national  plan  of  Income 
to  enable  the  aged,  blind,  or  severely  dis- 
abled persons  and  families  with  children  to 
attain  a  standard  of  living  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  basic  human  needs,  to  provide  in- 
centives for  employment  and  training  to 
Improve  the  capacity  of  employment  of 
such  persons  and  family  members,  and 
otherwise  to  improve  their  living  condi- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "National  Pair  Minimum  In- 
come Act  of  1971." 

TRANSUnONAL    PROVISION 

Sec.  101 .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  Federal-State  programs  during 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1. 1971,  pro- 
vided for  in  titles  I,  IV.  X.  XI,  XTV,  XVI, 
XLX  and  707,  part  B,  title  IV  relating  to 
child  welfare  services  and  section  410  relat- 
ing to  the  authorization  to  locate  missing 
parents  of  children,  thereby  waiving  any  and 
all  matching  payments,  If  any,  by  the  respec- 
tive States  required  thereunder,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  said 
fiscal  year  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

TITLE  IV.  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  NATIONAL 

PAIR   MINIMUM  INCOME  PLAN 

Sec.  102.  'ntle  IV  of  the  SocUl  Security  Act 

(42  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding 

after  part  C  the  following  new  parts: 

"Pabt  D — ^National  Paib  MnnMtrM  Income 

Plan 

"appr0pbiat10n8 
"Sec.  441.  For  the  pvjpose  of  providing  a 
national  fair  minimum  annual  Income  plan 
throughout  the  Nation  and  to  provide  for  the 
basic  human  needs  of  aged,  blind,  or  severely 
disabled  persons,  couples,  and  families  with 
children.  In  a  manner  which  will  strengthen 
their  lives,  encourage  work  training  and  self- 
support,  and  enhance  personal  welfare  and 
dignity,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July 
1,  1872.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  a 
sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purp>ose  of 
this  part. 

"ELIGIBnjTT  POK   ANn   AMOTTNT  OF   NATIOMAL 
FAIK    MINIMT7M   BENEITrs 

"EUglblllty 

"Sec.  442.  (a)  Each  aged,  blind,  or  severely 
disabled  person,  couple  or  family  (as  defined 
In  section  446)  — 

"(c)    whose  Income  In  a  base  year,  other 
than  Income  excluded  under  section  443(b) 
Is  less  than  the  national  fair  minimum  In- 
come standard  applicable  to  said  base  year, 
as  provided  in  section  443(e)   and 

"(2)  whose  resoiirces,  other  than  resources 
excluded  pursuant  to  section  444(b).  are 
less  than  $2,500  in  the  case  of  an  aged,  blind, 
or  severely  disabled  person,  and  are  leas  than 
$5,000  In  the  case  of  a  couple  or  of  a  family, 
shall  In  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  part,  be  paid  th» 
benefits  provided  in  section  442(b)  ber«ln. 
"Amount  of  Benefits 

"(b)  The  benefits  payable  for  a  payment 
quarter  to  each  person,  couple,  or  family 
eligible  therefor  under  section  442(a)  and 
(d|  of  this  part  shall  be  a  sum  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  difference  between  the  income 
In  the  base  year  of  such  person,  couple,  or 
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family,  other  than  Income  excluded  under 
section  443(b)  of  this  part,  and  the  natonal 
lair  minimum  income  standard  applicable  to 
such  person,  couple,  or  family  for  such  ibcise 
year:  Provided,  however,  that  such  beiieflts 
shaU  b«  computed  and  paid  to  the  nearest 
dollar  and  that  the  minimum  benefits  ^y- 
able  shall  not  be  leas  than  tl5  for  any 
payment  quarter  (aa  defined  In  setftlon 
445(n)  of  this  part),  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  herein. 

"(C)  In  addition  to  the  benefits  prodded 
for  in  section  442(b)  of  this  part,  there  $hall 
be  paid  to  each  person,  couple,  or  family 
eligible  under  section  442 (a)  of  this  pa^,  a 
benefit  equa<  to  60  cents  for  each  dbllar 
of  earned  Income  in  a  base  year,  as  denned 
In  section  443(a)(1),  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  «2,800  in  each  year  In  excees  of  thej  na- 
tional fair  minimum  Income  standard  ap- 
plicable to  such  person,  couple,  or  family. 

"Period  for  Determination  of  Beneflis 

"(d)(1)  Eligibility  for  and  beneflU  ukder 
this  part  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  each  payment  quarter  on  the  ^asls 
of  Income  in  the  base  year  other  than  income 
excluded  under  section  443(b),  and  the|  na- 
tional fair  minimum  income  standard  ap- 
plicable to  said  base  year,  on  the  basis  o^  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  the  income  for  |uch 
quarter,  after  taking  into  account  sucU  in- 
rmrae  in  the  base  year.  Eligibility  for  an<^  the 
Uiaefits  hereunder  for  any  payment  quarter 
shall  be  redetermined  at  such  time  or  t^es 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  and  iuch 
redeterminations  shall  be  effective  proapec- 
tlvely  for  such  quarter. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe the  cases  in  which  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  amount  of  benefits  fc«'  any  ^y 
ment  qiuuter  shall  be  reduced  by  reas' 
the  time  elapsing  since  the  beginning  of 
quarter  and  before  the  date  of  filing  th 
plication  for  the  benefit. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may.  In  accor 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  him 
scribe  the  cases  in  which  and  the  extent  to 
which  income  received  in  one  period  (of  ex- 
penses incurred  tn  one  period  in  earing 
income )  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  deter^oln- 
Ing  ellgibUity  for  the  amount  of  benefit*,  be 
considered  or  received  (or  incurred)  Inj  an 
other  period  or  periods. 

"Special  Limits  on  Oross  Income 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may.  In  accordknce 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  him.  pre- 
scribe the  circumstances  under  which  the 
gross  Income  from  a  trade  or  buslneas  (in- 
cluding farming)  will  be  considered  Suffi- 
ciently large  to  make  an  aged,  blind,  ot  se- 
verely disabled  person,  couple,  or  famllt  In- 
eligible for  such  benefits  provided  in  section 
5  of  this  part.  j 

"National  fair  minimum  income  standards 

"(e)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  pcut,  national 
fair  minim vun  income  standards  for  an  ^ged, 
blind,  or  severely  disabled  person,  couple, 
or  a  family  of  a  given  sine  ^all  bej  the 
amounts  shown  in  the  following  table^  ad- 
Justed  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of{  this 
subsection: 


National  fair  mlnitium 

annual  Incoine  siaward 

lor  fiscal  year  be|ilning 

July  1.  in 


PanoQ,  eoupla  or  family  size       1972       1973 


Aged,  blind,  or  sevwoiy  disablad 

f)«son J1.800  J1.900 

Coupla 3.100  3.200 

famitv  of: 

2per90M 2.M0  3.0SO 

3p*non*. 3,300  3,850 

4|Mnofn 4.1M  4.550 

SpwwM 5,000  5.400 

Sormor* 5.800  6.200 


1974 


R.OOO 
3.300 

3.150 
4.100 
4.950 
5.800 
6.100 


National  fair  minimum 

annual  income  standard 

for  fiscal  year  beginning 

July  1,  in — 

Person,  couple  or  family  size        1975       1976       1977  > 

Aged.  Mind,  or  severely  disaWMl 

person J2.100  J2.200  J2,300 

Couple 3,400  3,500  3,600 

Family  ot: 

2  persons 3.250  3.350  3.550 

3  persons 4,450  4,800  5,100 

4  persons , 5,350  5.750  6,250 

5  persons 6,200  6.600  7,150 

Bormore 7,400  7,800  8,600 

>  And  thereafter. 

"(2)  Between  April  1  and  June  30  of  each 
calendar  year,  beginning  with  1973,  the  Sec- 
retary (A)  Shall  adjust  the  national  falr 
mlnlmum  annual  income  standard  for  each 
such  person,  couple,  or  family  by  size  in  the 
table  In  pareigraph  (I)  by  increasing  such 
amount  by  the  percentage  by  which  the 
average  level  of  the  price  index  for  each  year 
ending  on  March  31  exceeds  the  average  level 
of  the  price  Index  for  the  year  ending  on 
March  31, 1972.  and  (B)  shall  promulgate  the 
amounts  so  adjiuted  as  the  national  fair 
minimum  annual  income  standards  appli- 
cable under  this  part  which  shall  be  con- 
clusive for  purposes  of  this  part  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1  next  succeeding  such 
promulgation,  proiHded,  however,  that  such 
adjtistment  shall  be  made  and  promulgated 
t9  the  nearest  fifty  dollars. 

"(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'pride  index'  means  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex (all  Item* — United  States  city  average) 
published  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 
"Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir0n  Islands,  and  Guam 

"(f)  For  special  provisions  applicable  to 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam, 
see  section  1108(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended. 

"mcoitz 
"Meaning  of  Income 

"Sec.  443(a).  For  purposes  of  this  part,  in- 
come means  both  earned  Income  and  un- 
earned Income;  and 

"(1)  earned  Income  means  only — 

"(A)  remuneration  for  servlcee  performed 
as  an  employee  (defined  in  section  210(J)  of 
the  Social  Secxirity  Act),  other  than  remu- 
neration to  which  section  209(b),  (c),  (d), 
(f),  or  (k).  or  section  211,  therein,  would 
apply;  and 

"(B)  net  earnings  from  self-employment, 
as  defined  in  section  211  in  said  act  (without 
the  application  of  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences following  clause  (C)  of  subsection  (a) 
(9) ) ,  including  earnings  for  services  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  of 
subsection  (c);  and 

"(2)  unearned  income  means  all  other  In- 
come, including — 

"(A)  any  payments  received  as  an  an- 
nuity, pension,  retirement,  or  disability  bene- 
fit, including  veteran's  or  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  old-age,  s\irvivor8,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance,  railroad  retirement,  and  un- 
employment  benefit; 

"(B)  prizes  and  award: 

"(C)  the  proceeds  of  any  life  Insurance 
policy; 

"(D)  gifta*(oash  or  otherwise) ,  support  and 
alimony  payments,  and  inheritances:  and 

"(E)  rents,  dividends.  Interest,  and  royal- 
ties, s 
"Exclusions  From  Income  i 

"(b)  In  determining  Income  there  shall  be 
excluded — 

"(1)  subject  to  limitations  (as  to  amount 
or  otherwise)  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
earned  income  of  each  child  In  the  family 
who  Is.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der regulations,  a  student  regularly  attend- 
ing a  school,  college,  or  university,  or  a  course 


of  vocational  or  technical  training  designed 
to  prepare  him  for  gainful  employment; 

"(2)  (A)  the  total  unearned  Income  of  an 
8iged,  blind,  or  severely  disabled  person, 
couple,  or  of  all  members  of  a  family  in  « 
calendar  quarter  which,  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  is  received  too  Infrequently  or  ir- 
regularly to  be  included,  if  such  income  so 
received  does  not  exceed  930  In  such  quarter 
and  (B)  the  total  earned  Income  of  an  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled  person,  couple,  or  of  an 
members  of  a  family  in  a  calendar  quarter 
which,  as  determined  in  accordance  wltb 
such  criteria.  Is  received  too  infrequently  or 
Irregularly  to  be  Included.  If  such  income  ao 
received  does  not  exceed  $30  in  such  quarter; 

"(3)  an  amount  of  earned  inccxne  of  a 
member  of  the  family  equal  to  all,  or  sucb 
part  (and  according  to  such  schedule)  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  of  the  cost  incurred 
by  such  member  for  child  care  which  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  securing  or  con- 
tinuing In  manpower  training,  vocational  rs- 
babllltatlon,  employment,  or  seif-eti^ioj- 
ment; 

"(4)  any  costs  (whether  in  the  form  ot 
Insurance  premiums  or  otherwise)  incurred 
for  medical  care  or  for  any  other  typw  of 
remedial  care  recognized  under  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  law,  including 
costs  under  part  E  of  this  title,  except  as 
provided  in  section  462(a)  (10) : 

"(5)  any  assistance  (except  food  stamps 
and  veterans'  pensions)  which  Is  based  on 
need  and  furnished  by  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  or  any  Federal  agency, 
or  by  any  private  charitable  agency  or  or- 
ganization (as  determined  by  the  Secretary); 

"(6)  allowances  under  section  432(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act; 

"(7)  any  portion  of  a  scholarship  or  fel- 
lowship received  for  use  in  paying  the  cost  of 
tuition  and  fees  at  any  educational  (Includ- 
ing technical  or  vocational  education)  in- 
stitution; and 

"(8)  home  produce  of  an  aged,  bilnd,  or 
severely  disabled  person,  couple,  or  a  mem- 
ber or  members  of  a  family  utilized  for  his 
or  their  home  oonsxmiptlon. 

"aKsotTscxa 
"Exclusions  From   Beeources 

"Sbc.  44.  (a)  In  determining  the  resources 
of  an  aged,  blind,  or  severely  disabled  person, 
couple,  or  family  there  shall  be  excluded— 

"  ( 1 )  the  home,  household  goods,  and  per- 
sonal effects;  and 

"(2)  other  property  which,  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  llnitatlons 
in  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  is  so  essential 
to  such  person's,  couple's  or  family's  means 
of  self-support  as  to  warrant  its  exclusion. 

"Dlapoeltion  of  Resources 
"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  period  or  periods  of 
time  within  which,  and  the  manner  in  which 
various  kinds  of  proi>erty  mtist  be  disposed 
of  in  order  not  to  be  included  in  determining 
a  family's  eligibility  for  benefits  under  this 
part.  Any  portion  of  the  benefits  paid  for  any 
such  period  shall  be  conditioned  upon  such 
disposal;  and  any  benefits  so  paid  shall  (at 
the  time  of  the  disposal)  be  considered  over- 
payments to  the  extent  they  would  not  have 
been  paid  had  the  disposal  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  for  which  such  bene- 
fits were  paid. 

"DETINrrlONS 

"Composition  of  Family 
"Skc.  446.  (a)  Two  or  more  individuals — 

"  ( 1 )  who  are  related  by  blood,  marriage,  or 
adoption. 

"(2)  who  are  living  in  a  place  of  residence 
maintained  by  one  or  more  of  them  as  his 
or  their  own  home. 

"(3)  who  are  residents  of  the  United 
States,  and 

"(4)  at  least  one  of  whom  Is  a  child  who 
(A)   Is  not  married  to  another  of  such  in- 
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dividuals  and  (B)  is  in  the  care  of  or  de- 
oendent  upon  another  of  such  Individuals, 
inaii  be  regarded  as  a  family  for  ptirposes  of 
on,  part  and  parts  A,  C.  and  E.  A  parent  (of 
child  living  in  a  place  of  residence  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2) ),  or  a  spouse  of  such  a 
i,4rent,  who  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
W^be  temporarily  absent  from  such  place  of 
residence  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  or 
seeking  employment  or  self-employment  (in- 
cluding military  service)  shall  nevertheless 
l,e  considered  (for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(J) )  to  be  living  in  such  place  of  residence. 
"Definition  of  Child 
"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  part  and  parts 
C  and  E  the  term  'child'  means  an  individual 
who  Is  (1)  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  (2) 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  (as  deter- 
Bilned  by  the  Secretary  under  regulations)  a 
student  regularly  attending  a  school,  college, 
or  university,  or  a  course  of  vocational  or 
technical  training  designed  to  prepare  him 
tor  gainful  employment. 

"Definition  of  Member 
"(c)  'Member'  shall  include  father,  mother, 
grandfather,  grandmother,  brother,  slater, 
stepfather,  stepmother,  stepbrother,  stepsis- 
ter, uncle,  aunt,  first  cousin,  nephew,  niece 
or  any  other  Individual  who  is  related  to  an- 
other individual  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adopt- 
tlon,  as  provided  by  appropriate  State  law. 
"Income  and  Resotirces  of  Noncontributlng 
Adult 
"(d)  For  purposes  of  determining  ellgibil- 
ity  for  and  the  amount  of  benefits  payable 
under  this  part  there  shaU  be  excluded  the 
Income  and  resources  of  any  Individual, 
other  than  a  parent  of  a  child  (or  a  spouse 
of  a  parent) ,  which,  as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Is  not  available  to  the  other  member  of  the 
couple  or  other  members  of  the  family;  and 
for  such  purposes  such  Individual — 

■  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  a  child,  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  member  of  the  family  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  family's  eligibility  for  such 
benefits  but  not  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  amount  of  such  benefits,  and 

"(2)  in  any  other  case,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  member  of  the  couple  or  of  the  fam- 
ily for  any  purpose. 

"Aged,  Blind,  and  Severely  Disabled 
Recipients  of  Benefits 
"(e)  If  an  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  person 
or  couple  is  receiving  benefits  imder  this  part, 
then  for  the  period  for  which  such  benefits 
are  received,  such  person  or  couple  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  a  member  of  a  family  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  ellgibUity  for  and  the 
amount  of  benefits  under  this  part. 
"Definition  of  Aged  Person 
"(f)    "Aged  person'  means   an  Individual 
who  is  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over. 
"Definition  of  Blind  Person 
"(g)    'Blind  person'  means  an  individual 
who  Is  blind  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
"Definition  of  Severely  Disabled  Person 
"(h)   'Severely  disabled  person'  means  an 
individual.  18  years  of  age  or  older  under  a 
severe  disability,  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
"Definition  of  Couple 
"(I)    'Couple'  means  any  two  individuals 
who  are  aged,  blind,  or  severely  disabled,  or 
any  combination   thereof,  who   are   related 
by  blood,  marriage  or  adoption,  who  are  liv- 
ing In  a  place  of  residence  maintained  by 
one  or  both  of  them  as  his,  her,  or  their  own 
homes,  and  who  are  residents  of  the  United 
States. 

"Exclusion  From  Definitions  of  Aged,  Blind, 

Severely  Disabled  Person  and  Couple 

"(j)  The  terms  'aged  person',  'blind  person," 

•severely  disabled  person'  and  'couple'  shall 

.  exclude  any  individual  who  is  an  Inmate  of 


a  public  Institution  (except  as  a  patient  In 
a  medical  institution) . 

"Definition   of  National   Fair   Minimum 
Income  Standard 

"(k)  'National  fair  minimum  Income 
standard'  means  the  amount  of  annual  in- 
come in  a  base  year  deteraoined  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part  to  enable  an  aged,  blind,  severely  dis- 
abled person  or  a  couple  or  family  to  attain 
a  standard  of  living  sufficient  to  provide  for 
basic  huDoan  needs. 

"Definition  of  Benefits 
"(1)  'Benefits'  means  the  money  payments 
payable  under  this  part  on  or  after  July  1, 
1972,  to  eligible  persons,  couples,  or  families. 
•Benefits'  also  Include  money  payments 
which  are  not  included  within  the  meaning 
of  such  term  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
but  which  would  be  so  included  except  that 
they  are  made  on  behalf  of  any  such  persons, 
or  couple,  or  family  to  another  individual 
who  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  Is  in- 
terested in  or  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
such  person,  couple,  or  family;  the  secretarj- 
shall  provide  for 

"(1)  determination  by  him  that  such  per- 
son, or  a  member  or  members  of  a  couple, 
or  of  a  family,  has,  by  reason  of  his  physical 
or  mental  condition,  such  Inability  to  man- 
age funds  that  making  payments  to  him 
would  be  contrary  to  his  welfare  and.  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  provide  such  assist- 
ance through  payments  described  In  this 
sentence; 

"(2)  making  such  payments  only  In  cases 
m  which  such  payments  will,  under  the  rules 
otherwise  applicable  under  this  part  for 
determining  the  amount  of  benefits  to  be 
paid  (and  in  conjunction  with  other  income 
and  resources) ,  meet  all  the  basic  human 
needs  of  the  person,  couple,  or  family  to 
whom  such  payments  are  made; 

"(3)  undertaking  and  continuing  special 
efforts  to  protect  the  welfare  of  such  person, 
couple,  or  family  and  to  Improve,  to  the  ex- 
tent poeslble,  capacity  for  self -care  and  to 
manage  funds; 

"  (4)  periodic  review  by  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  to  ascer- 
tain whether  conditions  jtistifylng  such 
determination  still  exist,  with  provision  for 
termination  of  such  payments  if  they  do  not 
and  for  seeking  judicial  appointment  of  a 
guardian  or  other  legal  representative,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  1311  of  this  title,  if  and 
when  it  appears  that  such  action  will  beet 
serve  the  interests  of  such  person,  couple  or 
family;  and 

"(6)  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  before 
the  Secretary  on  the  determination  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for 
any  person,  couple,  or  family  with  respect  to 
who  it  Is  made. 

"Definition  of  Qtiarter 
"(m)  'quarter'  means  a  calendar  quarter 
ending  on  March  81,  June  30.  September  80 
or  December  31. 

"Definition  of  Payment  Quarter 
"(n)   'payment  quarter'  means  a  quarter 
with  respect  to  which   (or  with  respect  to 
any  part  thereof)    a  claim  for  benefits  is 
n[iade  under  this  part. 

"Definition  of  Base  Tear 
"(o)  'base  year'  means  a  period  of  four 
consecutive  quarters  Immediately  preceding 
the  completed  quarter  Immediately  prior  to 
a  payment  quarter. 

"Definition  of  Month 
"(p)   'month'  means  a  calendar  month. 

"Definition  of  United  States 
"(q)  "United  States,'  when  used  In  a  geo- 
graphical sense,  means,  except  when  other- 
wise provided,  the  fifty  states,  the  DUtrlot  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Vii^ln  Islands,  and  Ouaoo. 


"Definition  of  State 
"(r)   'State,'  except  where  otherwise  pro- 
vided, means  each  of  the  fifty  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virginia  Islands  and  Guam. 

'•PATMXNTS    AND   PBOCKDtnUEB 

"Sxc.  446.  (a)  (1)  Benefits  shall  be  paid 
at  such  time  or  times  and  In  such  Install- 
ments as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(2)  Payment  of  benefits  under  this  part 
may  be  made  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  severely 
disabled  person,  or  to  any  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  couple  or  of  the  family,  or.  If 
the  SecreUry  deems  it  appropriate,  to  any 
person,  other  than  such  person,  member  or 
members  of  the  couple,  or  of  the  family,  who 
is  interested  In  or  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  such  person,  couple,  or  family.  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(3)   Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reaaon 
to  believe  that  any  payments  of  benefits  to 
famillee  made  with  respect  to  a  child  are 
not  being  or  may  not  be  used  in  the  beet 
Interests  of  the  chUd,  he  may  provide  for 
such  counseling  and  guidance  services  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  such  payments   and 
the  management  of  other  funds  by  the  mem- 
l>er  of  the  family  receiving  such  paynaents 
as  he  deems  advisable  in  order  to  assure  use 
of  such  payments  in  the  best  interests  of 
such  child,   and   may  provide  for  advising 
such  relative  that  continued  failure  to  so 
use  such  payments  will  result  In  subetitu- 
tion  therefore  for  payments  as  provided  In 
the  second  sentence  of  section  446  ( 1 )  of  this 
title,  or  in  seeking  j^pointment  of  a  guard- 
ian or  legal   representative   as  provided   in 
section  1311  of  this  title,  or  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  criminal  or  civil  penalties  authorized 
under   State   law   if   it   is   deternUned   by    a 
court   of   competent   jurisdiction   that   such 
member  is  not  using  or  has  not  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  child  any  such  payments  made 
for  that  purpose;  and  the  provision  of  such 
services  or  advice   by  the   Secretary   or  the 
taking  of  the  action  specified  in  such  advice 
shall   not  prevent  such  payments  with   re- 
spect  to  such  child  from  being  considered 
benefits  under  this  part. 

"Overpayments  and  Underpayments 
"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
more  or  less  than  the  correct  amount  of 
benefits  has  been  paid  with  respect  to  any 
aged,  blind,  or  severely  disabled  person,  or 
couple,  or  family,  proper  adjustment  or  re- 
covery shall,  subject  to  the  succeeding  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  be  made  by  appro- 
priate adjustments  in  future  payments  with 
respect  to  such  person,  couple,  cr  famUy, 
or  by  recovery  from  or  payment  to  such  per- 
son or  to  any  one  or  more  members  of 
such  couple  or  of  such  family.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  such  provision  as  he  finds  appro- 
priate In  the  case  of  payment  of  more  than 
the  correct  amount  of  benefits  with  respect 
to  an  aged,  blind,  or  severely  disabled  person, 
or  couple,  or  family,  with  a  view  to  avoid  pe- 
nalizing such  person,  or  members  of  a  couple, 
or  of  a  family  who  were  without  fault  In  con- 
nection with  the  overpayment,  if  adjustment 
or  recovery  on  account  of  such  overpay- 
ment In  such  case  would  defeat  the  piirposes 
of  this  part,  or  be  against  equity  or  good  con- 
science, or  (because  of  the  small  amount  In- 
volved) Impede  efficient  or  effective  adminis- 
tration of  this  part. 

"Earnings  and  Review 
"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  any  individual  who  is  or  clainas  to  be  an 
aged,  blind,  at  severely  disabled  person,  or  a 
member  of  a  couple  or  of  a  family  and  is  In 
disagreement  with  any  determination  under 
this  part  with  respect  to  ellglbmty  of  stich 
person,  coi^jle,  or  family  for  benefits,  the 
nimxber  of  members  of  the  family,  or  the 
amount  of  beneflU,  If  such  Individual  re- 
quests a  hearing  on  the  matter  In  disagree- 
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ment  within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  s  uch 
determination  is  received.  Until  a  determ  na- 
tion Is  made  on  the  basis  of  such  hearln;  or 
upon  disposition  of  the  matter  through  de- 
fault, withdrawal  of  the  request  by  the  ladl- 
vldual.  or  revision  of  the  Initial  determ  na- 
tion by  the  Secretary,  any  amounts  which  are 
payable  (or  would  be  payable  but  for  the 
matter  in  disagreement)  to  any  Individual 
who  has  been  determined  to  be  such  person 
or  a  member  of  such  couple  or  family  shall 
continue  to  be  paid:  but  any  amountji  so 
paid  for  periods  prior  to  such  determination 
or  disposition  shall  be  considered  overi»ay- 
ments  to  the  extent  they  would  not  have  1  leen 
paid  had  such  determination  or  disposition 
occurred  at  the  same  time  as  the  Secret!  ,ry's 
initial  determination  on  the  matter  in  dis- 
agreement. 

••(2)  Determination  on  the  basis  of  such 
hearing  shall  be  made  within  ninety  iays 
after  the  individual  requests  the  hearlnk  as 
provided  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

•'  ( 3 )  The  final  determination  of  the  Se  cre- 
tary  after  a  hearing  under  paragraph  (1)8  hall 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review  as  provided 
In  section  205(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  Secretary's  final  de- 
terminations under  section  205;  except  ^hat 
the  determination  of  the  Secretary  after  Such 
hearing  as  to  any  fact  shall  be  final  and  (  on- 
cluslve  and  not  subject  to  review  by  any 
court. 

Procedures:  Prohibition  of  Asslgnmenis 

"(d)  (1)  The  provisions  of  sections  206  and 
207  and  subsections  (a),  (d).  (e),  and  (f  I  of 
section  205  of  the  Social  Security  Act  stiall 
apply  with  respect  to  this  Act  to  the  sime 
extent  as  they  apply  In  the  case  of  titl;  II 
of  said  Act. 

"(d)  (2)  The  benefits  paid  under  this  >art 
or  medical  assistance  under  part  E  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  tax  under  any  Federal .  s  ^te 
or  local  government  law  otherwise  lmp>sed 
on  any  aged,  blind,  or  severely  disabled  )er- 
9on.  member  of  a  couple  or  of  a  famllj.  or 
members  of  a  couple  or  family. 
"Applications  and  Furnishing  of  Informa  ;lon 

"(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  r«gu- 
latlona  applicable  to  aged,  blind,  or  severely 
disabled  persons,  couples,  families,  or  msm- 
bers  thereof  with  respect  to  the  filing  of  ap- 
plications, the  furnishing  of  other  data  and 
material,  and  the  reporting  of  events  land 
changes  In  circumstances,  as  may  be  nefces- 
saxy  to  determine  eligibility  for  an  amcunt 
of  family  assistance  benefits  under  this  { art. 

"(2)  In  order  to  encourage  prompt  repart- 
Ing  of  events  .and  changes  In  clrcumsta:  ices 
relevant  to  eligibility  for  or  amovmt  of  Pay- 
ments under  this  part,  and  more  accurate 
estimates  of  expected  Income  or  expense*  by 
such  persons,  couples,  family,  or  memberis  of 
such  couples  or  families  for  purjxsees  of  auch 
eilglblllty  itnrt  ainount  of  benefits,  the  Sejcre- 
tary  may  prescribe  the  cases  In  which  land 
the  extent  to  which —  I 

"(A)  failure  to  so  report  or  delay  In  sa  re- 
porting, or  I 

"(B)  Inaccuracy  of  Information  whlc^  Is 
furnished  by  such  persons,  couples,  or  mjem- 
bers  and  oil  which  the  estimates  of  Inopme 
or  expenses  for  such  purposes  are  based. 

win  result  In  treatment  as  overpayment  of 
all  or  any  portion  of  payments  of  such  bene- 
fits for  tlie  period  Involved. 

"Pumishlng  of  Information  by  Othe 
Agencies 
"(t)  The  held  of  any  Federal  agency  ^all 
provide  such  Information  as  the  Secre 
needs  for  purposes  of  determining  eligibility 
for  or  amount  of  benefits  under  this  part,  or 
vertfylng  other  Information  with  resiwct 
thereto.  i 

"begistsation  Aim  rzitksai,  or  familt  lizM- 
BERS  roB  manpower  sebvtces,  traikingIanp 

EMPIXITMENT  '• 

"Sec  447.  (a)  Every  Individual  who  ks  a 
member  of  a  family  found  to  be  ellflble 
for  benefits  under  this  part,   other  thm  a 


member  to  whom  the  Secretary  finds  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  or  (6)  of  subsection 
(b)  applies,  shall  register  for  manpower  serv- 
ices, training,  and  employment  with  the  lo- 
cal public  employment  o£Bce  of  the  State  as 
provided  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  If  and  for  so  long  as  any  such  mem- 
ber Is  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  have  failed  to  so 
register,  he  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  but  his  Income  which  would 
otherwise  be  counted  under  this  pert  as  In- 
come shall  be  so  counted;  except  that  If  such 
member  is  the  only  member  of  the  family 
other  than  a  child,  such  member  shall  be  re- 
garded as  a  member  for  purposes  of  determi- 
nation of  the  family's  eligibility  for  benefits 
under  this  part,  but  not  (except  for  count- 
ing his  income)  for  purposes  of  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  such  benefits.  No  part 
of  the  benefits  under  this  part  may  be  paid 
to  such  member  dtiring  the  period  for  which 
the  preceding  sentence  is  applicable  to  him; 
and  the  Secretary  may,  if  he  deems  it  ap- 
propriate, provide  for  payment  of  such  bene- 
fits during  such  period  to  any  person,  other 
than  a  member  of  such  family,  who  is  in- 
terested in  or  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
such  family. 

"(b)  A  member  of  a  family  eligible  under 
this  part  shall  not  be  reqxUred  to  register 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  member  Is — 

"(1)  unable  to  engage  In  work  or  training 
by  reason  of  Illness,  Incapacity,  or  advanced 
age; 

"(2)  a  mother  or  other  relative  of  a  child 
under  the  age  of  six  who  Is  caring  for  such 
child; 

"(3)  the  mother  or  other  female  caretaker 
of  a  child,  if  the  father  or  another  adult 
male  relative  is  in  the  home  and  not  excluded 
by  paragraph  (1),  (2).  (4).  or  (5)  of  this 
subsection  (unless  the  second  sentence  of 
suljsection  (a),  or  section  448(a),  is  appli- 
cable to  him) ; 

"(4)  a  child  who  Is  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
or  meets  the  requirements  of  section  445(b) 
(2);   or 

"(5)  one  whose  presence  In  the  home  on  a 
substantially  continuous  basis  Is  required 
because  of  the  Illness  or  Incapacity  of  an- 
other member  of  the  household.  A  person  or 
such  member  who  would,  but  for  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  be  required  to  register  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  may,  If  be  wishes,  register 
as  provided  In  such  subsection. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  provision 
for  the  furnishing  of  child  care  services  In 
applicable  cases  and  for  so  long  as  he  deems 
appropriate  In  the  case  of  (1)  members  of 
families  registered  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  who  are,  pursuant  to  such  registration, 
participating  in  manpower  services,  training, 
or  employment,  and  (2)  members  of  families 
referred  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  who  are. 
pursuant  to  such  referral,  participating  in 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  an  aged,  blind,  or 
severely  disabled  person,  or  member  of  a  cou- 
ple, or  of  any  member  of  a  family  receiving 
benefits  under  this  part  who  Is  not  required 
to  register  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  be- 
cause of  such  person's  or  member's  Incapac- 
ity, the  Secretary  may,  within  his  discretion, 
make  provision  for  referral  of  such  person  or 
such  member  to  the  appropriate  State  agency 
administering  or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan  for  vocational  rehabll- 
ltatl(m  services  approved  under  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act,  and  (except  In 
such  cases  Involving  permanent  Incapacity 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine)  for  a  re- 
view not  less  often  than  quarterly  of  such 
p)erson's  or  such  member's  Incapacity  and  his 
need  for  and  utilization  of  the  rehabilitation 
services  made  available  to  him  under  such 
plan.  If  and  for  so  long  as  such  person  or 
such  member  Is  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
have  refused  without  good  cause  to  accept 
rehabilitation  services  available  to  him  imder 
such  plan,  be  shall  be  treated  as  an  individ- 
ual to  whom  subsection  (a)  Is  applicable  by 


reason  of  refusal  to  accept  or  participate  In 
employment  or  training. 

"DENIAL  or  BENEFITS  IN  CASE  Of  RETDSAL  Or 
MANPOWER  SERVICES,  TRAINING,  OR  EMPLOY- 
MENT 

"Sec.  448.  (a)  For  purposes  of  determining 
Eligibility  for  and  amount  of  benefits  under 
this  part,  a  member  of  a  family  who  has 
registered  as  required  under  section  447(a) 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  a  fam- 
ily, but  this  Income  which  would  otherwise 
be  counted  as  income  of  the  family  under  this 
part  shall  be  so  counted,  if  and  for  so  long  as 
he  has  been  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  (which  shall  be  held  in  the  same 
manner  and  siibject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  a  hearing  under  section  446(c)  (1)  and 
(2) ) .  to  have  refused  without  good  cause  to 
participate  or  continue  to  participate  in 
manpower  services,  training,  or  employment, 
or  to  have  refused  without  good  cause  to 
accept  employment  In  which  he  Is  able  to 
engage  which  Is  offered  through  the  public 
employment  offices  of  the  State,  or  Is  other- 
wise offered  by  an  employer  If  the  offer  of 
such  employer  Is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  after  notification  by  such  em- 
ployer or  otherwise,  to  be  a  bona  fide  offer 
of  employment;  except  that  If  such  member 
of  a  family  Is  the  only  member  of  the  family 
other  than  a  child,  such  member  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  member  of  the  family  for  pur- 
poses of  determination  of  the  family's  eligi- 
bility for  benefits,  but  not  (except  for  count- 
ing his  Income)  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  Its  benefits.  No 
part  of  the  benefits  of  any  such  family  may 
be  paid  to  such  member  during  the  period  for 
which  the  preceding  sentence  is  applicable 
to  him;  and  the  Secretary  may,  if  he  deems 
It  appropriate,  provide  for  payment  of  such 
benefits  during  such  period  to  any  person, 
other  than  a  member  of  such  family,  who 
Is  Interested  in  or  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  family. 

"(b)  No  family  shall  be  denied  benefits 
under  this  part,  or  have  benefits  under  this 
part  reduced,  because  a  member  of  such 
family  is  (or  would,  but  for  subsection  (a), 
be)  a  member  of  such  family  refuses  worlc 
under  any  of  the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  If  the  position  offered  is  vacant  due 
directly  to  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor 
dispute: 

"(2)  if  the  wages,  hoiors,  or  other  terms  or 
conditions  of  the  work  offered  are  contrary  to 
or  less  than  those  prescribed  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law  or  are  substantially  less 
favorable  to  such  member  than  those  pre- 
vailing for  similar  work  in  the  locality; 

"(3)  If,  as  a  condition  of  being  employed, 
such  member  would  be  required  to  Join  a 
company  union  or  to  resign  from  or  refrain 
from  Joining  any  bona  fide  labor  organiza- 
tion; or 

"(4)  such  member  has  the  demonstrated 
capacity,  through  other  available  training 
or  employment  opportunities,  of  securing 
work  that  would  better  enable  him  to 
achieve  self-sufficiency. 

"TRANSFER    OF    FUNDS    FOR    ON-THE-JOB 
TRAINING    PBOOBAMS 

"Sec.  449.  The  Secretary  shall,  pursuant  to 
and  to  the  extent  provided  by  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  pay  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  amounts  which  he  estimates 
would  be  paid  as  benefits  under  this  part  to 
individuals  participating  In  public  or  private 
employer  compensated  on-the-job  training 
under  a  program  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  If 
they  were  not  participating  In  such  training. 
Such  amounts  shall  be  available  to  pay  the 
costs  of  such  programs. 
"Part    E — Medical    and    Other    Assistance 

FOR   Aged,    Blind,   or   Sevebely   Disabled 

Pebsons,  Cottples,  and  Families 
"appbopbiations 

"Sec.  451.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Secretary  on  and  after  July  1.  1972,  to  fur- 
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nish  medical  assistance  on  behalf  of  aged, 
blind  or  severely  disabled  persons,  couples, 
or  families,  who  are  eligible  under  Part  D  of 
this  Title  and  whose  Income  (Including 
benefits  uAder  Part  D  of  this  Title)  and  re- 
gources  are  Insufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of 
necessary  services,  medical  care.  Including 
rebabUltatlon  and  other  services  to  help 
such  persons  and  members  of  such  couples 
or  of  such  famUles  attain  or  retain  capabU- 
Ity  for  Independence  or  self-care,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  a  sum 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

"PROGRAM    PROVISIONS 

"SEC  452.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
aection  451.  the  Secretary  shall  provide,  un- 
der such  regulations  as  he  <nay  promulgate, 
"(1)  for  granting  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  and  review  under  section  446(c)  to 
any  Individual  whose  claim  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  this  part  is  denied  or  is  not 
acted  upon  with  reasonable  promptness: 

"(2)  for  utilization  of  medical  and  other 
professional  personnel  as  are  found  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  this  part,  and  for  the  training  and 
effective  use  of  paid  subprof esslonal  staff  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  full-time  or  part- 
time  employment  of  recipients  of  benefits 
under  Part  D  of  this  title  and  other  persons 
of  low  income,  as  community  service  aides, 
in  the  administration  of  this  part  and  for 
the  use  of  nonpald  or  partially  paid  volun- 
teers In  a  social  service  volunteer  program  In 
providing  medical  care  and  services  to  appli- 
cants and  recipients  and  assisting  any  ad- 
visory committee  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  part; 

"(3)  safeguards  which  restrict  the  use  of 
or  the  disclosure  of  ftiformatlon  concern- 
ing applicants  and  recipients  to  purposes  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  administration  of 
this  part: 

"(4)  that  all  individuals  wishing  to  make 
application  for  medical  assistance  under  this 
part  shall  have  opportunity  to  do  so.  and 
that  medical  care  and  services  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  reasonable  promptness  to  all 
eligible  Individuals; 

"(5)  establish  and  maintain  standards 
for  private  or  public  Institutions  In  which 
recipients  of  medical  assistance  under  this 
part  may  receive  medical  care  and  services; 
"(6)  medical  care  and  services  equal  in 
amount,  duration,  and  scope  to  all  persons, 
couples  or  families  eligible  for  benefits  un- 
der part  D.  whose  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions are  about  the  same  except  that  the 
making  available  of  services  described  in 
section  453(b)  (4)  or  (14)  of  this  part  to  in- 
dividuals meeting  the  age  requirement  pre- 
scribed therein  shall  not,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph  (6),  require  the  making  available 
of  any  such  care  and  services,  or  the  making 
available  of  such  care  and  services  of  the 
same  amount,  duration,  and  scope,  to  indi- 
viduals of  any  other  ages,  and  further  that 
the  making  available  of  supplementary 
m^lcal  Insurance  benefits  under  part  B  of 
title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  In- 
dividuals eligible  therefor,  of  the  cost  of 
the  deductibles,  cost  sharing,  or  similar 
charges  under  such  part  B  for  Individuals 
eligible  for  benefits  under  such  part,  shall 
not,  by  reason  of  this  paragraph  (6) ,  require 
the  making  available  of  any  such  benefits, 
or  the  making  available  of  medical  care  and 
services  of  the  same  amount,  duration,  and 
scope,  to  any  other  individuals; 

"(7)  (A)  for  entering  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  State  and  local  government 
agencies  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  health  services,  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  or  other  services  provided  for  In 
this  part,  leading  to  maximum  utilization 
of  such  services  In  the  administration  of  this 
part;  and 

"(B)  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, for  agreements  with  any  agency,  in- 
stitution,   or    organization,    receiving    pay- 


ments for  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  plans  or 
projects  under  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  and  Crippled  Children's  Services 
Act  of  1935  as  amended  (42  U.S.  sec.  701  ff) 
"(1)  providing  for  utUizlng  such  agency, 
institution,  or  organization  in  ftxmlshing 
medical  care  services  which  are  available 
under  such  plan  or  project  under  said  Act, 
and 

"(11)  making  such  provision  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  reimbursing  such  agency,  in- 
stitution, or  organization  for  the  cost  of 
such  medical  care  and  services  furnished  any 
individual  for  which  payment  would  other- 
wise be  made  with  respect  to  him  vmder  this 
part; 

"(8)  that,  in  determining  whether  an  in- 
dividual Is  blind  or  severely  disabled,  there 
shall  be  an  examination  by  a  physician 
skilled  therein,  or  in  determining  blindness 
by  an  optometrist,  whichever  such  individual 
may  select  in  the  case  of  blindness; 

"(9)  that  no  enrollment  fee.  premium, 
deduction,  cost  sharing,  or  similar  charge 
will  be  Imposed  on  any  recipient  of  medical 
assistance  under  this  part : 

"(10)  In  the  case  of  eligible  Individuals 
65  years  of  age  or  other  who  are  covered  by 
either  or  both  of  the  Insurance  programs 
established  by  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  whether  under  this  part,  all  or 
any  deductible,  cost  sharing,  or  slmUar 
charge  Imposed  with  respect  to  such  individ- 
ual under  the  insurance  program  establlsbed 
by  said  title  XVIII  U  not  made  the  portion 
thereof  which  is  met  shall  be  determined  on 
a  basis  reasonably  related  (as  determined  In 
accordance  with  standards  approved  by  the 
Secretary)  and  included  In  this  part  to  the 
Individual's,  couple's,  or  family's  Income  or 
Income  and  resources  as  the  case  may  be; 

"(11)  for  tile  taking  into  twjcount.  except 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
costs  (whether  in  the  form  of  Insurance  pre- 
miums or  otherwise)  Incurred  for  medical 
care  or  for  any  other  type  of  remedial  care 
recognized  and  paid  for  under  State  law  or 
any  Federal  law  which  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  provided  fc*  under  this  Act,  In 
order  to  prevent  double  payment  for  the 
same  medical  and  other  services; 

"(12)  that  no  lien  may  be  Imposed  against 
the  property  of  any  individual  prior  to  his 
death  on  account  of  medical  assistance  under 
this  part  paid  or  to  be  paid  on  his  behalf 
under  this  part  (except  pursuant  to  a  Judg- 
ment of  a  court  on  account  of  costs  Incor- 
rectly paid  on  behalf  of  such  individual), 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  adjustment  or  re- 
covery (except.  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  was  65  years  of  age  or  over  when  he  re- 
ceived such  assistance,  from  his  estate,  and 
then  only  after  the  death  of  his  surviving 
spouse.  If  any.  and  only  at  a  time  when  he 
has  no  surviving  child  who  is  under  21  or 
Is  blind  or  severely  disabled)  of  medical  as- 
sistance correctly  paid  on  behalf  of  such  In- 
dividual under  this  part; 

"(13)  such  safeguards  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  eligibility  for  medical  assist- 
ance, medical  care  and  services  under  this 
part  will  be  determined,  and  such  assistance, 
care,  and  services  be  provided,  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  simplicity  of  administration 
and  the  best  Interests  of  the  recipient; 

"(14)  In  cases  of  medical  oaxe  and  serv- 
ices on  behalf  of  aged  persons  who  are  pa- 
tients In  Institutions  for  mental  diseases — 
"(A)  for  having  in  effect  such  agreements 
or  other  arrangements  with  State  or  local 
government  authorities  concerned  with  men- 
tal diseases,  and,  where  appropriate,  with 
such  institutions,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  this  part,  includlpg  arrange- 
ments for  joint  planning  and  for  develop- 
ment of  alternate  methods  of  care,  arrange- 
ments providing  assurance  of  immediate  re- 
admittance  to  Institutions  where  needed  for 
Individuals  under  alternate  plans  of  oare, 
and  arrangements  providing  for  access  to 
patients  and  facilities,  for  furnishing  infor- 
mation, and  for  making  reports; 


"(B)  provide  for  an  Individual  plan  for 
each  such  patient  to  assure  that  the  institu- 
tional care  provided  to  him  Is  in  his  best  In- 
terests, Including,  to  that  end,  assurances 
that  there  will  be  initial  and  periodic  review 
of  his  medical  and  other  needs,  that  he  will 
be  given  appropriate  medical  care  and  serv- 
ices within  the  Institution,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  periodical  determination  of  his  need 
for  continued  treatment  In  the  institution; 
"(C)  provide  for  the  development  of  alter- 
nate plans  of  care,  making  maximum  utili- 
zation of  available  resources,  for  recipients  65 
years  of  age  or  older  who  would  otherwise 
need  care  In  such  Institutions,  Including  ap- 
propriate medical  care  and  services  which  are 
appropriate  for  such  patients  to  help  them 
attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or 
self-care,  or  likely  to  prevent  or  reduce  their 
dependency,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary;  and 

"(D)  methods  of  determining  the  reason- 
able cost  of  institutional  care  for  such  pa- 
tients; 

"(15)  in  cases  of  medical  assistance  in  be- 
half of  aged  persons  who  are  patients  In  pub- 
lic Institutions  for  mental  diseases,  develop 
and  Implement  comprehensive  mental  health 
program.  Including  provision  for  utilization 
of  community  mental  health  centers,  nurs- 
ing home,  and  other  alternatives  to  medi- 
cal care  and  services  in  public  Institutions 
for  mental  diseases. 
"(16)  descriptions  of — 
"(A)  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  profes- 
sional medical  personnel  and  supporting 
staff  that  will  be  used  in  the  administration 
of  this  part  and  of  the  responsibUitles  they 
will  have, 

"(B)  the  standards,  for  private  or  public 
Institutions  in  which  recipients  of  medical 
assistance  under  this  party  may  receive  medi- 
cal care  or  services,  that  will  be  utilized, 

"(C)  the  cooperative  arrangements  with 
State  and  local  government  health  agencies 
and  State  and  local  government  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  entered  Into  with  a 
view  to  maximum  utilization  of  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  provision  of  medical  care  and 
services  with  the  services  administered  or 
supervised  by  such  agencies,  and 

"(D)  other  standards  and  methods  to  as- 
sure that  medical  or  remedial  care  and  serv- 
ices provided  to  recipients  of  medical  assist- 
ance are  of  high  quality: 

"(17)  that  any  individual  eligible  for  medi- 
cal assistance  (Including  drugs)  may  obtain 
such  assistance  from  any  institution,  agency, 
community  pharmacy,  or  person,  qualified  to 
perform  the  service  or  services  required  (in- 
cluding an  organization  which  provides  such 
services,  or  arranges  for  their  availability,  on 
a  prepayment  basis) .  who  undertakes  to  pro- 
vide him  such  services; 

"(18)  effective  July  1,  1972,  for  consulta- 
tive services  by  health  agencies  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  State  and  local 
governments,  to  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
home  health  agencies,  clinics,  lalx>ratories, 
and  such  other  Institutions  as  the  Secretary 
may  ^eclfy  In  order  to  assist  them — 

"(A)  to  qualify  for  payments  under  this 
part, 

"(B)  to  establish  and  maintain  such  fiscal 
records  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  this  part,  and 
"(C)  to  provide  Information  needed  to 
determine  payments  due  imder  this  part  on 
account  of  medical  care  and  services  fur- 
nished to  Individuals: 

"(19)  effective  July  1,  1972, 
"(A)  for  the  taking  of  all  reasonable  meas- 
ures to  ascertain  the  legal  llabUlty  of  third 
parties  to  pay  for  medical  care  and  services 
available  under  this  part  and  arising  out  of 
Injury,  disease,  or  disability, 

"(B)  that  where  the  Secretary  knows  that 
a  third  party  has  such  a  legal  liability  he  will 
treat  such  legal  liability  as  a  resource  of  the 
mdlvldual  on  whose  behalf  the  medical  care 
and  services  are  made  available, 
"(C)  that  m  any  case  where  such  a  legal 
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llabillcy  Is  found  to  exist  after  medical  as- 
sistance has  been  made  available  on  behall 
of  tbe  Individual,  the  Secretary  will  s^eJc  re- 
imbursement for  such  assistance  to  me  ex- 
tent of  such  legal  liability ;  | 
"(20)  effective  July  1,  1972 — 
"(A)  for  a  regular  program  of  medical  re- 
view (including  medical  evaluation  at  each 
patient's  need  for  skilled  nursing  homt  care) 
or  (In  the  case  of  individuals  who  are  Eligible 
thwefcw  under  this  part)  need  for  ca^e  In  a 
mental  hoepltal,  a  written  plan  of  care,  and, 
where  applicable,  a  plan  of  rehabilitation 
prior  to  admission  to  a  sUUed  nursing  home; 
"(B)  for  periodic  inspections  to  be  made  in 
all  skilled  nursing  homes  and  mental  insti- 
tutions within  each  State  by  one  o^  more 
medical  review  teams  (composed  of  jphysl- 
cians  and  other  appropriate  health  aCd  so- 
cial service  personnel)  of  (1)  the  cara  being 
provided  In  such  niirsing  homes  ( and  mental 
Institutions)  to  f>ersons  receiving  assistance 
under  this  part,  (11)  with  respect  tt  each 
of  the  patients  receiving  such  care,  tt|e  ade- 
quacy of  the  services  available  In  particular 
nursing  homes  (or  Institutions)  to  m4et  the 
current  health  needs  and  promote  the' maxi- 
mum physical  well-being  of  patients  teceiv- 
Ing  care  in  such  bocnes  (or  Institutions), 
(111)  the  neceaslty  and  desirability  of  the 
continued  placement  of  such  patients  ill  such 
nursing  homes  (or  institutions) ,  and  (jv)  the 
feasibility  of  meeting  their  health  cars  needs 
through  alternative  institutional  or  nonln- 
stltutlonal  services;  and 

"(C)  for  the  making  by  such  team  or 
teams  of  full  and  complete  reports  of  the 
findings  resulting  from  such  lnsi>ectlc^  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  ^  the 
Secretary; 

"(21)  for  agreements  with  every  peipon  or 
institution  providing  medical  care  and  serv- 
ices under  this  part  under  which  sucp  per- 
son or  Institution  agree* — 

"(A)  to  keep  such  records  as  are  nei^essary 
fully  to  disclose  the  extent  of  the  sirvlces 
provided  to  Individuals  receiving  medl^  as- 
sistance under  this  part,  and 

"(B)  to  furnish  the  Secretary  wltl^  such 
information,  regarding  any  payments  calmed 
by  such  person  or  Institution  for  providing 
medical  care  or  services  under  this  p^rt,  as 
the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  retjuest; 
"(22)  any  skilled  nursing  home  receiving 
payments  imder  this  part  mvist — 

"(A)  supply  to  the  licensing  agency  under 
this  part  full  and  cocnplete  information  as 
to  the  identity  (1)  of  each  person  having 
(directly  or  indirectly)  an  ownership  inter- 
est of  10  per  centum  or  more  In  such  nurs- 
ing home,  (U)  in  case  a  nursing  home  is 
organized  as  a  corporation,  of  each  o£Bc^  and 
director  of  the  corporation,  and  (111)  Iti  case 
a  nxirslng  home  Is  organized  as  a  partner- 
ahip,  of  each  partner;  and  promptly  ieport 
kny  changes  which  would  affect  the  current 
accuracy  of  the  Information  so  required  to 
be  supplied;  | 

"(B)  have  and  maintain  an  orginlzed 
nursing  service  for  its  patients,  wh^ch  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  professional  iregls- 
tered  nurse  who  is  employed  full  tl^e  by 
such  nursing  home,  and  which  Is  contposed 
of  sufficient  nursing  and  auxiliary  person- 
nel to  provide  adequate  and  properly  tuper- 
vlaed  nursing  servioes  for  such  patlenti  dur- 
ing all  hours  of  each  day  and  all  dtys  of 
each  week;  I 

"(C)  make  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
professional  planning  and  supervlsl()n  oif 
menus  and  meal  service  for  patients  for 
whom  special  diets  or  dietary  restrictions  are 
medically  prescribed; 

"(D)  have  satisfactory  policies  and  proce- 
dures relating  to  the  maintenance  of  medi- 
cal records  on  each  patient  of  the  nfirslng 
home,  dispensing  and  administering  of  drugs 
and  biologlcals.  and  assuring  that  eadh  pa- 
tient Is  under  the  care  of  a  physldati  and 
that  adequate  provision  Is  made  for  medical 
attention  to  any  patient  during  emergencies; 
"(E)  have  arrangements  with  one  ot*  more 


general  hospitals  under  which  such  hospital 
or  ho^itals  will  provide  needed  diagnostic 
and  other  services  to  patients  of  such  nurs- 
ing home,  and  under  which  such  hospital  or 
hospitals  agree  to  timely  acceptance,  as 
patients  thereof,  of  acutely  ill  patients  of 
such  nursing  home  who  are  in  need  of  hos- 
pital care;  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
waive  this  requirement  wholly  or  in  part 
with  respect  to  any  nursing  home  meeting 
all  the  other  requirements  and  which,  by 
reason  of  remote  location  or  other  good  and 
sufficient  reason,  is  unable  to  effect  such  an 
arrangement  with  a  hospital;  and 

•■(P)  from  July  1,  1972,  such  provisions  of 
the  Life  Safety  Code  of  the  National  Plre 
Protection  Association  (21st  Edition,  1967) 
as  are  applicable  to  nursing  homes;  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  waive  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  for  such 
periods  as  he  deems  appropriate,  sp>eclfic 
provisions  of  such  code  which.  If  rigidly  ap- 
plied, would  result  In  unreasonable  hardship 
upon  a  nursing  home,  but  only  if  the  Sec- 
retary makes  a  determination  (and  keeps  a 
written  record  setting  forth  the  basis  of 
such  determination)  that  such  waiver  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  patients  of  such  skilled  nursing  home; 
and  except  that  the  requlreneu*;8  set  forth 
in  the  proceeding  provisions  of  this  s\ih- 
clause  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  any  State  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  in  such  State  there  is 
in  effect  a  fire  and  safety  code,  Imposed  by 
State  law.  which  adequately  protects  patients 
in  nursing  homes;  and  (11)  meet  conditions 
relating  to  environment  and  sanitation  ap- 
plicable to  extended  care  facilities  under  sub- 
chapter XVII  of  this  chapter;  except  that 
the  SecretSLry  may  waive  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  for  such  periods 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  any  requirement 
Imposed  by  the  proceeding  provisions  of  this 
subclause  (11)  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
requirement,  if  rigidly  applied,  would  result 
in  unreasonable  hardship  upon  a  nursing 
home,  but  only  if  the  Secretary  makes  a 
determination  (and  keeps  a  written  record 
setting  forth  the  basis  of  such  determina- 
tion) that  such  waiver  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  patients 
of  such  nursing  home; 

"(23)  for  the  licensing  of  administrators 
of  nursing  homes  as  provided  in  section 
464(c)   of  this  part; 

"(34)  such  methods  and  procedures  relat- 
ing to  the  utilization  of,  and  the  payments 
for,  medical  care  and  services  available  under 
this  part  as  may  be  necessary  to  safeguard 
against  unnecessary  utilization  of  such  care 
and  services  and  to  assure  that  payments 
(including  payments  for  any  drugs  provided 
under  this  part)  are  not  in  excess  of  rea- 
sonable charges  consistent  with  efficiency, 
economy,  and  quality  of  such  care  and 
services. 

"DEFlNmONS 

"Definition  of  Medical  Assistance 

"Skc.  453.  (a)  Per  purposes  of  this  part — 
'medical  assistance'  means  payment  of  part 
or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  following  medical 
care  and  services  (if  provided  in  or  after  the 
third  month  before  the  month  in  which  the 
recipient  makes  i^jpllcatlon  therefor)  for 
aged,  blind,  or  severely  disabled  persons,  or 
members  of  couples,  or  members  of  families, 
who  are  eligible  for,  or  are  receiving  bene- 
fits under  part  D  of  this  title,  and  whose 
Income,  resources  as  set  forth  in  442(a)  of 
said  part  D,  and  such  benefits  are  insufficient 
to  meet  all  of  such  costs — 

"(1)  inpatient  hospital  services  (other 
than  services  in  an  Institution  for  tubercu- 
losis or  mental  diseases) ; 

"(2)  outpatient  hospital  services; 

"(3)   other  laboratory  and  X-ray  services; 

"(4)  (A)  skilled  nursing  home  services 
(other  than  services  in  an  institution  for 
tuberculosis  or  mental  diseases  (for  individ- 
uals 21  years  of  age  or  older  (B)  effective 
July  1,  1973,  such  early  and  periodic  screen- 


fbg  and  diagnosis  of  individuals  who  art 
eligible  under  this  part  and  are  under  tlu 
age  of  21  to  ascertain  their  physical  or  men- 
tal defects,  and  such  health  care,  treatment 
and  other  measures  to  correct  or  ameliorate 
defects  and  chronic  conditions  discovered 
thereby,  as  may  be  provided  in  regulations 
of  the  Secretary; 

"(5)  physicians'  services,  whether  tru- 
nlshed  in  the  office,  the  patient's  home,  a 
hospital,  or  a  skilled  nursing  home,  or  elae- 
where; 

"(6)  medical  care,  or  any  other  type  of 
remedial  care  recognized  by  the  Secretary, 
furnished  by  licensed  practitioners  within 
the  scop>e  of  their  practice  as  defined  by  State 
law; 

"(7)  home  health  care  services; 

"(8)  private  duty  nursing  services; 

"(9)  clinic  services; 

"(10)  dental  services; 

"(11)  physical  therapy  and  related  serv- 
ices; 

"(13)  prescribed  drugs,  dentures,  and  pro«- 
thetlc  devices;  and  eyeglasses  prescribed  by  a 
physician  skilled  In  diseases  of  the  eye  or  by 
an  optometrist,  whichever  the  individual  may 
select; 

"(18)  other  diagnostic,  screening,  preven- 
tive, and  rehabilitative  services; 

"(14)  inpatient  hospital  services  and 
skilled  nvirslng  home  services  for  Individuali 
65  years  of  age  or  over  In  an  institution  for 
tuberculosis  or  mental  diseases;  and 

"(16)  any  other  medical  care,  including 
institutional  services  in  Intermediate  care 
facilities  (other  than  a  public  nonmedical 
facility) ,  and  any  other  type  of  remedial  care 
recognized,  and  specified  by  the  Secretary; 
except  that  such  term  does  not  Include— 

"(A)  any  such  payments  with  respect  to 
care  of  services  for  any  individual  who  is  an 
Inmate  of  a  public  institution  (except  as  a 
patient  in  a  medical  institution);   or 

"(B)   any  such  payments  with  respect  to 

!ire  or  services  for  any  individual  who  has 
ot  attained  65  years  of  age  and  who  la  a 
patient  in  an  Institution  for  tuberculosis  or 
mental  diseases. 

"Inclusion  of  Osteopaths  and  Their  Serv- 
ices In  Definitions  of  Physlciaui,  Medical  Oare 
and  Services,  and  Hospltallzatioa 

"(b)  'physician'  and  'medical  care  and 
services'  and  'hospitalization'  Include  osteo- 
pathic practitioners  or  the  services  of  osteo- 
pathic practitioners  arui  hospitals  within  the 
scope  of  their  practice  as  defined  by  State 
law. 

"Definition  of  Medical  Care  and  Services 

"(c)  'medlcai  care  and  services'  mesna 
those  set  forth  in  subsection  463(t)(l) 
through  (15). 

"Other  Definitions 

"(d)  The  definitions  in  section  446  of  part 
D  shall  be  applicable  to  this  part. 

"Licensing  of  Administrators  of  Nursing 
Homes 

"Sec.  454.  (a)  For  purposes  of  section  463 
(a)  (23)  of  this  part,  every  nursing  home 
must  operate  under  the  supervision  of  an 
administrator  licensed  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection. 

"(1)  Licensing  of  nursing  home  admlnla- 
trators  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  agency  of 
the  State  responsible  for  licensing  under  the 
healing  arts  licensing  act  of  the  State,  or, 
in  the  absence  of  such  act  or  such  an  agency, 
or  when  the  Secretary  finds  such  agency  is 
not  projjerty  carrying  out  the  functions  and 
duties  In  the  next  paragraph, 

"(2)  It  shBll  be  the  function  and  duty  of 
such  agency  or  board  to — 

"(A)  develop,  impose,  and  enforce  stand- 
ards which  must  be  met  by  individuals  in 
order  to  receive  a  license  as  a  nursing  home 
administrator,  which  standards  shall  be  de- 
signed to  insure  that  nursing  home  admin- 
istrators will  be  individuals  who  are  of  good 
character  and  are  otherwise  suitable  and 
who,  by  training  or  experience  In  the  field 
of  institutional  admlnlstraUon,  are  qualified 
to  serve  as  nursing  home  administrators; 
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"(B)  develop  and  apply  appropriate  tech- 
nlaues,  including  examinations  and  investi- 
gations, for  determining  whether  an  Indi- 
vidual meets  such  standards; 

•(C)  issue  lloenaes  to  individuals  deter- 
niined,  after  the  application  of  such  tech- 
niques', to  meet  such  standards,  and  revoke 
or  suspend  licenses  previously  Issued  by  the 
board  in  any  case  where  the  individual  hold- 
ing say  such  license  Is  determined  substan- 
tially to  have  failed  to  conform  to  the  re- 
auirements  of  such  standards; 

"(D)  establish  and  carry  out  procedures 
designed  to  insure  that  individuals  licensed 
as  nursing  home  administrators  will,  during 
any  period  that  they  serve  as  such,  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  such  standards; 

"(E)  receive,  investigate,  and  take  appro- 
priate action  vrtth  respect  to,  any  charge  or 
complaint  filed  with  the  board  to  the  effect 
that  any  individual  licensed  as  a  nursing 
home  administrator  has  failed  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  such  standards; 

and 

"(P)  conduct  a  continuing  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  nursing  homes  and  adminis- 
trators of  nursing  homes  within  the  State 
with  a  view  to  the  Improvement  of  the  stand- 
ards imposed  for  the  licensing  of  such  admin- 
istrators and  of  procedures  and  methods  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  standards  with  re- 
spect to  administrators  of  nursing  homes 
who  have  been  licensed  as  such. 

"(3)  Such  agency  or  board  shall  have  the 
power  to  grant  any  waiver  for  a  period  which 
ends  after  being  in  effect  for  two  years  or 
June  30,  1974,  whichever  is  the  earlier,  with 
respect  to  any  Individual  who  during  all  of 
the  calendar  year  imimediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  waiver  is  granted  has 
serred  as  a  nursing  home  administrator,  of 
any  of  the  standards  developed.  Imposed,  and 
enforced  by  such  agency  or  board  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection 
other  than  such  standards  as  relate  to  good 
character  and  suitability  if — 

"(a)  If  there  is  provided  in  the  State 
(during  all  of  the  period  for  which  waiver  is 
in  effect) .  a  program  of  training  and  instruc- 
tion designed  to  enable  all  individuals,  with 
respect  to  whom  any  such  waiver  Is  granted, 
to  attain  the  qualifications  necessary  in  order 
to  meet  such  standards. 

"Authorization  of  appropriations;  limitation 
of  grants 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make 
greints  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
them  in  instituting  and  conducting  programs 
of  training  and  instruction  of  the  type  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  section  454. 

"(c)  The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Nursing  Home  Administration  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
t7.S.C.  1396g(f )  (1) )  shall  cease  to  exist  as  of 
December  31,  1972,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

"(d)   As  used  in  this  section,  the  term — 

"(1)  'nursing  home'  means  any  institu- 
tion or  facility  defined  as  such  for  licensing 
purposes  under  State  law,  or,  if  State  law 
does  not  employ  the  term  nursing  home  or 
if  there  is  no  such  State  law,  the  equivalent 
term  or  terms  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

"(2)  "nursing  home  administrator*'  means 
any  Individual  who  is  charged  with  the 
general  administration  of  a  nursing  home 
whether  or  not  such  individual  has  an  owner- 
ship interest  in  such  home  and  whether  or 
not  his  functions  and  duties  are  shared  with 
one  or  more  other  Individuals. 

"Observance  of  Religious  Beliefs 
"8«c.  455.  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be 
construed  to  compel  any  person  to  undergo 
any  medical  screening,  examination,  diag- 
nosis, or  treatment  or  to  accept  any  other 
health  care  or  services  provided  under  this 
part  for  any  purpose    (other  than  for  the 


purpose  of  discovering  and  preventing   the 
spread  of  infection  or  contagious  disease  or 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  environmental 
health),  if  such  person  objects  (or,  in  case 
such  person  is  a  chUd,  his  parent  or  guardian 
objects)  thereto  on  religious  grounds. 
"Advisory    Council    on    Medical    Assistance; 
creation;     composition;     appointment    of 
members;  Chairman;  representative  activi- 
ties and  interests;  majority  representation 
of  consumers;  terms  of  office;  special  ad- 
visory professional  or   technical  commit- 
tees;   compensation  and   travel  expenses; 
meetings 

"Sec.  466.  For  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
Secretary  on  matters  of  general  policy  in  the 
administration  of  this  part   (including  the 
relationship  of  this  part  and  title  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  and  making  recom- 
mendations for  Improvements  in  such  ad- 
ministration, there  is  hereby  created  a  Medi- 
cal Assistance  Advisory  Council  which  shall 
consist  of  twenty-one  persons,  not  otherwise 
In  the  employ  of  the  United  States,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
vtsiona  of  title  5  governing  appointments  to 
the  competitive  service.  The  Secretary  shall 
from  time  to  time  appoint  one  of  the  mem- 
bers to  serve  as  Chairman.  The  members  shall 
include  representatives   of   State  and   local 
agencies  and  nongovernmental  organizations 
and  groups  concerned  with  health,  and  of 
constuners  of  health  services,  and  a  majority 
of  the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  consist  of  representatives  of  consumers 
of  health  services.  Each  member  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except  that  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occtirring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed lor  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 
except  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
five  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  five  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  five  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  six  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  after  the  date  of  appointment.  A  mem- 
ber shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuoxisly 
for  more  than  two  terms.  The  Secretary  may, 
at  the  request  of  the  Council  or  otherwise, 
appoint  such  special  advisory  professional  or 
technical  committees  as  may  be  useful  In 
carrying  out  this  subchapter.  Members  of  the 
Advisory  Council  and  members  of  any  such 
advisory  or  technical  committee,  while  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or 
otherwise  serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory 
Council  or  of  such  committee,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
day,  including  travel  time,  and  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently.  The  Advisory  Council 
shall   meet  as   frequently  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary.  Upon  request  of  five  or  more 
members.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  members  of  said 
Council    who    are    serving   their    terms    on 
June  30,  1971,  and  whose  terms  do  not  ex- 
pire on  that  day,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  prior  to  amendment  by 
the  National  Pair  Minimum  Income  Act  of 
1971,  shall  serve  out  their  terms  under  such 
section  which  expires  after  June  30,  1971. 

"part    F ADMINISTEATION 

"Agreements  with  States  and  Local 
Governments 
"Sec.  461.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  also  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  with  any  State  or  local 
government  under  which  such  State  or  local 
government  vrtll  make,  on  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  benefit  payments  provided  for 
under  part  D  or  paymwits  for  medical  care 
and  services  under  part  E  with  respect  to  all 
or  specified  persons,  couples,  or  families  in 


the  State  or  In  the  local  government  Jurisdic- 
tion who  are  eligible  for  such  benefits  or 
medical  assistance  or  will  perform  such  other 
functions  in  coxmectlon  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  part  D  or  part  E  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  The  cost  of  carrying  out  any  such 
agreement  ahaU  be  paid  to  the  State  or  local 
government  by  the  Secretary  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  and  in  such  in- 
stajlmenu  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

"PENALTIES   rOR    rRATTD 

"Sec.  462.  The  provisions  of  section  208 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  other  than  para- 
graph (a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  bene- 
fits under  part  D,  medical  assistance  under 
part  E  and  allowances  under  part  C,  of  this 
title,  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  to 
payments  under  title  II. 

"REPORT,  EVALUATION,  RESEARCH  AND  DEMON- 
STRATIONS, AND  TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  AS- 
SISTANCE 

"Sec.  463.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  parts  D  and  E,  including  an  evalua- 
tion thereof  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
such  parts  caid  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct evaluations  directly  or  by  grants  or 
contracts  of  the  programs  authorized  by  such 
parts. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct, directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts,  re- 
search into  or  demonstrations  of  ways  of 
better  providing  financial  assLstanoe  to  aged, 
bUnd,  sevwely  disabled  persons,  couples,  and 
families  or  of  better  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  parts  D  and  E,  and  in  so  doing  to 
waive  any  requirements  or  limitations  in 
such  parts  with  respect  to  eligibility  for  or 
amount  of  benefits  or  medical  asslstAnce  for 
such  persons  or  couples  ot  members  of 
couples  or  of  families,  or  groups  thereof  as 
he  deems  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide such  technical  assistance  to  States  or 
local  governments  and  to  provide,  directly 
or  through  grants  or  contracts,  for  such 
training  of  personnel  of  States  or  local  gov- 
ernments, as  he  deems  f^jjwoprlate  to  assist 
them  in  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
carrying  out  their  agreements  vmder  this  part 
and  parts  D  and  E. 

"(d)  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able therefor,  such  portion  of  any  appropria- 
tion to  carry  out  part  D  or  E  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine,  but  not  in  excess  of 
$20,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year,  ^all  be  avail- 
able to  iiim  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"OBLIGATION    or    DESERTTNG    PARENTS 

"Sec.  464.  In  any  case  where  an  individual 
has  deserted  or  abandoned  his  spouse  or  his 
child  or  children  and  such  spouse  or  any 
such  child  (during  the  period  of  such  deser- 
tion or  abandonment)  is  a  member  ol  a  fam- 
ily receiving  benefits  under  part  D  or  medi- 
cal assistance  payments  under  part  E.  such 
individual  shall  be  obligated  to  the  United 
States  in  an  amoimt  equal  to — 

"  ( 1 )  the  total  amount  of  the  benefits  paid 
to  such  family  or  medical  assistance  to  such 
family  during  such  period  with  respect  to 
such  spouse  and  child  or  children,  reduced 
by 

"(2)  any  amount  actually  paid  by  such 
individual  to  or  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  such  spouse  and  child  or  children 
during  such  period,  if  and  to  the  extent 
that  such  amount  is  excluded  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  such  benefits  or  medical 
assistance; 

except  that  in  any  case  where  an  order 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
such  spouse  or  any  such  child  has  been 
issued  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
the  obligation  of  such  individual  under  this 
subsection  (with  respect  to  such  spouse  or 
cliild)  for  any  period  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  specified  in  such  order  less  any 
amo\int  actually  paid  by  such  individual  (to 
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or  for  the  support  and  maintenance  ol  such 
spouse  or  child)  during  such  period  The 
amount  due  the  United  States  under  such 
obligation  shall  be  collected  (to  the  «rtent 
that  the  claim  of  the  United  States  thtrefor 
Is  not  otherwise  satisfied).  In  such  manner 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary,  from 
any  amounts  otherwise  due  hhn  or  becoming 
due  him  at  any  time  from  any  oflBder  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  or  unde^  any 
Federal  program.  Amounts  collected  ^nder 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  recelptsl 

"TKBATKKNT  OT  BXNEFTrS  UNDEB  PABT  I|  AS 
IKCOICX  FOB  FOOD  STAMP  PXTEPOSia  , 

"Sec.  465.  Benefits  paid  under  part  ;d  of 
this  title  shall  be  taken  into  consldei^atlon 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  erjtltle- 
ment  of  any  household  to  purchase  |  food 
stamps,  and  the  cost  thereof,  under  th^  food 
stamp  program  conducted  under  the  jFood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964." 

MANPOWEX    SBKVICas.    TRAININO,    EMP1.0T|lIENT, 
CHILD    CARE,    AND    SXrl"POBTIVr    SEBVICESJ  PBO- 

Sec.   103.  Part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  aoclal 
Security    Act     (42    U.8.C.    630    et    seq  )     Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Part  C — Manpower  Services,  Trainino  Em- 
ployment,   Child    Care,    and    Sttpporttve 
Services    Programs     for    Rectpienti  i    or 
Benefits  Under  Part  D 

"Pt/RPOSE 

"Sec.  430.  The  purpoee  of  this  part  Is  to 
authorize  provision,  for  individuals  whs  are 
members  of  a  family  receiving  benefits  v  uder 
part  D,  of  manpower  services,  training,  em- 
ployment, child  care,  and  related  supp<rtlve 
services  necessary  to  train  aged,  bllnc ,  se- 
verely disabled  persons,  couples  or  such  riem- 
bers  of  families,  prepare  them  for  em  Jloy- 
ment,  and  otherwise  assist  them  In  securing 
and  retaining  regular  employment  and  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  for  advancement  in  em- 
ployment, to  the  end  that  such  persons,  cou- 
ples or  families  will  be  restored  to  self- sup- 
porting, independent,  and  useful  rol<s  la 
their  oommunltles. 

"OPHIATION  or  MANPOWER  BBBVICKS,  TRAI9rtNG, 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS 

"S»c.  431.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  »haU, 
for  each  person  registered  pursuant  to  part 
D,  In  accordance  with  priorities  prescribed 
by  him.  develop  or  assure  the  development  of 
an  employablllty  plan  describing  the  Man- 
power services,  training,  and  employtnent 
which  the  Secretary  of  liabor  deterbilnes 
each  person  needs  In  order  to  enable  hijn  to 
become  self-supporting  and  secure  and  re- 
tain employment  and  opportunities  for 
advancement.  | 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  ui  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  bart, 
establish  and  assiire  the  provision  of  iian- 
power  services,  training,  and  employiient 
programs  In  each  State  for  persons  registered 
pursuant  to  part  D. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  through 
such  programs,  provide  or  assure  the  pro- 
vision of  manpower  aerrlces,  training,  and 
employment  and  opportunities  necessavy  to 
prepare  such  persons  for  and  place  thetn  in 
regular  employment.  Including — 

"(1)  any  of  such  services,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  opportunities  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  la  authorized  to  provide  im- 
der  any  other  Act; 

"(2)  counseling,  testing,  coaching,  jpro- 
gram  orientation,  institutional  and  on-the- 
job  training,  work  experience,  upgrading, 
Job  development,  job  placement,  and  f(|llow 
up  services  required  to  assist  in  secvirlng^  and 
retaining  employment  and  opportunities  for 
advancement; 

"(3)  relocation  assistance  (Including 
grants,  loans,  and  the  furnishing  of  kuch 
aervloes  as  will  aid  an  involuntarily  ui|em- 
ployed  person,  or  member  of  a  couple  Or  of 


a  family  receiving  benefits  under  part  D  who 
desires  to  relocate  to  do  so  in  an  area  where 
there  is  assurance  of  regular  suitable  em- 
ployment, offered  through  the  public  em- 
ployment offices  of  the  State  in  such  area, 
which  will  lead  to  the  earning  of  Income 
sufficient  to  make  such  person,  couple,  or 
family;  and 

"(4)  special  work  projects. 

"(d)  (1)  Piw  purposes  of  subsection  (c) 
(4),  a  'special  work  project'  is  a  project 
(meeting  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion) which  consists  of  the  performance  of 
work  in  the  public  interest  through  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  or  organizations. 

"(2)  No  wage  rates  provided  under  any 
special  work  project  shall  be  lower  than  the 
applicable  minimum  wage  for  the  particu- 
lar work  concerned. 

"(3)  Before  entering  into  any  special  work 
project  under  a  program  established  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have  reasonable  assurances 
that— 

"(A)  appropriate  standards  for  the  health, 
safety,  and  other  conditions  applicable  to 
the  performance  of  work  and  training  on 
such  project  are  established  and  will  be 
maintained. 

"(B)  such  project  will  not  result  In  the 
displacement    of   employed    workers, 

"(C)  with  respect  to  such  project  the  con- 
ditions of  work,  training,  education,  and 
employment  are  reasonable  in  the  light  of 
such  factors  as  the  type  of  work,  geographi- 
cal region,  and  proficiency  of  the  participant, 

"(D)  appropriate  workmen's  compensation 
protection  is  provided  to  all  participants,  and 

"(K)  such  project  will  Improve  the  employ- 
ability  of  the  participants. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  Individuals  who  are 
participants  in  special  work  projects  under 
programs  established  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  period- 
ically (at  least  once  every  six  months)  re- 
view the  employment  record  of  each  such 
individual  while  on  the  special  work  project 
and  on  the  basis  of  such  record  and  such 
other  Information  as  he  may  acquire  deter- 
mine whether  It  would  be  feasible  to  place 
such  Individual  In  regular  employment  or 
In  on-the-job.  Institutional,  or  other  train- 
ing. 

"ALLOWANCES  FOR  INDIVIDUALS 
UNDERGOING  TRAINING 

"Sec.  432.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  pay  to  each  person,  or  member  of  a 
couple  or  of  a  family  receiving  benefits  un- 
der part  D  and  Is  participating  in  man- 
power training  under  this  part  In  Incentive 
allowance  of  930  per  month.  If  one  or  more 
members  of  a  couple  or  of  a  family  are  re- 
ceiving training  for  which  training  allow- 
ances are  payable  under  section  203  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
and  meet  the  other  requirements  under  such 
section  (except  subsection  (1)  (1)  thereof) 
for  the  receipt  of  allowances  which  would 
be  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  the  benefits  un- 
der part  D  payable  with  respect  to  such 
month  to  the  couple  or  to  the  family,  the 
total  of  the  Incentive  allowances  per  month 
under  this  section  for  such  members  shall  be 
equal  to  the  greater  of  (1)  the  amount  of 
such  excess  or.  If  lower,  the  amount  of  the 
excess  of  the  training  allowances  which  woiild 
be  payable  under  such  section  203  as  in 
effect  on  March  1,  1970,  over  the  sum  of 
such  benefit,  and  (2)  $30  for  each  such 
member. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  also  pay,  to  any 
such  person,  or  member  of  a  couple  or  of 
a  family  participating  in  manpower  training 
under  this  part,  allowances  for  transporta- 
tion and  other  costs  to  him  which  are  neces- 
sary to  and  directly  related  to  his  participa- 
tion In  training. 

"(3)  "Hie  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  by  regu- 
lation provide  for  such  snoaller  allowances 


under  this  subsection  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate for  individuals  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Ouam. 

"(b|  Allowances  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  lieu  of  allowances  provided  for  partici- 
pants in  manpower  training  programs  under 
any  other  Act. 

"(c)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  person  or  meml>er  of  a  couple,  or  of  a. 
family  who  is  receiving  benefits  under  Part  0 
and  who  is  participating  in  a  program  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  providing  public  or 
private  employer  compensated  on-the-job 
training. 

"trriLIZATION   OF  other  PROGRAMS 

"Sec  433.  In  providing  the  manpower 
training  and  employment  services  and  op- 
portunities required  by  this  part  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, shall  assiire  that  such  services  and  c^- 
portunltles  are  provided  In  such  manner, 
through  such  means,  and  using  all  authority 
available  to  him  under  any  other  Act  (and 
subject  to  all  duties  and  responsibilities 
thereunder)  as  will  further  the  establish- 
ment of  an  integrated  and  comprehensive 
manpower  training  program  involving  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  and  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  as  will  make  maximum  use  of 
existing  manpower  and  manpower  related 
progrrams  and  agencies.  To  such  end  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  may  use  the  funds  a]^>ro- 
prlated  to  him  under  this  part  to  provide  the 
programs  required  by  this  part  through  such 
other  Act,  to  the  same  extent  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  If  appropriated  under 
such  other  Act  and  In  making  use  of  the 
programs  of  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agencies,  public  or  private,  the  Secretary  may 
reimburse  aucfi  agencies  for  services  rendered 
to  persons  under  this  part  to  the  extent  such 
services  and  oppwrtvmltles  are  not  otherwise 
available  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis. 

"RULES  AND  BEGULATIONS 

"Sec  434.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  Issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  part. 

"appropriations;  nonfederal  share 

"Sec  435.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  each 
fiscal  year  a  sura,  sufficient  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part  (other  than  sec- 
tions 436  and  437)  ,^ncludlng  payment  of  not 
to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  man- 
power services,  training,  and  employment 
and  opportunities  provided  for  Individuals 
registered  pursuant  to  section  447.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  establish  criteria  to 
achieve  an  equitable  apportionment  among 
the  States  of  Federal  expenditures  for  carry- 
ing out  the  programs  authorized  by  section 
431.  In  developing  these  criteria  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  consider  the  number  of 
registrations  under  section  447  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

"(b)  If  a  non-Federal  contribution  of  10 
per  centum  of  the  cost  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  Is  not  made  In  any  State  (as  re- 
quired by  section  402(a)  (13) ),  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  with- 
hold any  action  under  section  404  on  account 
thereof  and  If  he  does  so  be  shall  Instead, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  appropriate  State  agency  or 
agencies  withhold  any  payments  to  be  inade 
to  the  State  under  section  403(a)  until  the 
amount  so  withheld  (Including  any  amounts 
contributed  by  the  State  pursuant  to  the 
requirement  In  section  402(a)  (13))  ^uals 
10  per  centum  of  such  costs.  Such  withhold- 
ing shall  remain  in  effect  until  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  assurances  from 
the  State  that  such  10  per  centum  will  be 
contributed  as  required  by  section  402(a) 
(13) ).  Amounts  so  withheld  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  State  under  such 
sections  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
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"CHILD    CARE 


"SIC  436.  (a)(1)  I^Jr  the  purpose  of  aasur- 
inff  that  members  of  families  receiving  bene- 
flto  under  part  D  will  not  be  prevented  from 
oarticipating  in  training  or  employment  by 
\Te  unavailability  of  ^proprlate  child  care, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
«ach  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  naay  be  neces- 
^  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  any  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organiza- 
tion and  contracts  with  any  public  or  private 
jgency  or  organization,  for  part  or  all  of  the 
cost  of  projects  for  the  provision  of  child 
care  Including  necessary  transportation  and 
alteration,  remodeling,  and  renovation  of 
fscilitles,  which  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
nropriate  In  order  to  better  enable  a  member 
(of  a  family)  who  has  been  registered  pur- 
suant to  part  D  to  undertake  or  continue 
manpower  training  or  employment  under 
this  part,  or  to  enable  an  individual  who  has 
been  referred  pursuant  to  section  447(d)  to 
participate  in  vocational  rehabilitation,  or  to 
Sable  a  member  of  a  family  which  is  or  has 
been  (within  such  period  of  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe)  eligible  for  benefits 
under  such  part  D  to  undertake  or  con- 
tinue manpower  training  or  enyjloyment 
under  this  part;  or  to  better  enable  an  indi- 
vidual who  Is  receiving  assistance  to  needy 
families  with  dependent  children,  or  whose 
needs  are  taken  into  account  In  determining 
the  need  of  anyone  claiming  or  receiving 
such  assistance  under  state  welfare  programs 
to  jfaurtlclpate  in  manpower  training  or  em- 
plo^ifnt. 

"(2)  Such  grants  or  contracts  for  the  pro- 
vision of  child  care  in  any  area  may  be  made 
directly,  or  through  grants  to  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency  which  Is  designated 
by  the  appropriate  elected  or  appointed  offi- 
cial or  officials  in  such  area  and  which  dem- 
onstrate a  capacity  to  work  effectively  with 
the  manpower  agency  in  such  area  (includ- 
ing provision  for  the  stationing  of  personnel 
with  the  manpower  team  In  appropriate 
cases) .  To  the  extent  appropriate,  such  care 
for  children  attending  school  which  Is  pro- 
vided on  a  group  or  institutional  basis  shall 
be  provided  through  arrangements  with  the 
appropriate  local  educational  agency. 

"(3)  Such  projects  shall  provide  for  var- 
ious types  of  child  care  needed  in  the  light 
of  the  different  circumstances  and  needs  of 
the  children  Involved, 

"(b)  Such  sums  shall  also  be  available  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  any  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization, 
for  evaluation,  training  of  personnel,  tech- 
nical assistance,  or  research  or  demonstration 
projects  to  determine  more  effective  meth- 
ods of  providing  any  such  care. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  provide.  In  any  case  In 
which  a  family  is  able  to  pay  for  part  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  child  care  provided  under  a 
project  assisted  under  this  section,  for  pay- 
ment by  the  family  of  such  fees  for  the  care 
as  may  be  reasonable  In  the  light  of  such 
abUity. 

"SUPPORTIVE   SERVICES 

"Sec  437.  (a)  No  payments  shall  be  made 
to  any  State  under  title  V,  or  part  A  or  B 
of  this  title,  with  respect  to  expenditures 
ibr  any  calendar  quarter  beginning  on  or 
after  the  date  part  D  becomes  effective  with 
respect  to  such  State,  unless  it  has  In  effect 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Kducatlon,  and  Welfare  under  which  It  will 
provide  health,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
counseling,  social,  and  other  supportive 
services  which  the  Secretary  under  regula- 
tions determines  to  be  necessary  to  permit 
an  individual  who  has  been  registered  pur- 
tuant  to  part  D  to  undertake  or  continue 
manpower  training  and  employment  tmder 
thU  part. 

"(b)    Services  under  such   an  agreement 


shall  be  provided  in  close  cooperation  with 
manpower  training  and  employment  serv- 
ices provided  under  this  part. 

"(c)  The  SecreUry  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shaU  from  time  to  time.  In  such 
installments  and  on  such  conditions  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  jpay  to  any  State  with 
which  he  has  an  agreement  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  such  State  of  carrying  out  such  agree- 
ment. There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  such  erums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 
"advance  tunotno 
"Sec  438.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing adequate  notice  of  funding  available 
under  this  part,  appropriations  for  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  payments  with  respect 
to  individuals  registered  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 447  are  authorized  to  be  Included  In 
the  appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
available  for  obligation. 

"(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
notwithstanding  that  Its  initial  application 
will  result  in  enactment  in  the  same  year 
(whether  In  the  same  appropriation  Act  or 
otherwise)  of  two  separate  appropriations, 
one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"evaluation  and  research;  reports  to 
congress 

"Sec.  439.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall 
(jointly  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare)  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  the  manpower  training 
and  employment  programs  provided  under 
this  part.  Including  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  stated  goals  and  their  Impact  on 
other  related  programs.  The  Secretary  may 
conduct  research  regarding,  and  demonstra- 
tions of,  ways  to  Improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  manpower  training  and  employment 
programs  so  provided  and  may  also  conduct 
demonstrations  of  improved  training  tech- 
niques for  upgrading  the  skills  of  the  working 
poor.  The  Secretary  may,  for  these  purposes, 
contract  for  Independent  evaluations  of  and 
research  regarding  such  programs  or  In- 
dividual projects  under  such  programs,  and 
establish  a  data  collection,  processing,  and 
retrieval  system. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  not  exceeding  $16,000,000  for 
any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  paragraph   (1). 

"(b)  On  or  before  September  1  following 
each  fiscal  year  In  which  part  D  is  effective 
with  respect  to  any  State — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  manpower  training  and  employ- 
ment programs  provided  under  this  part  in 
such  fiscal  year,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  child  care  and  supportive  services  pro- 
vided under  this  part  In  such  fiscal  year." 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS   RELATING   TO   SERV- 
ICES FOB   NEEDY   FAMILIES   WITH   CHILDREN 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Social 
Security  Act   (42  U.S.C.  601)    is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "financial  assistance 
and"  in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "aid  and"  In  the  second 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  402  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  602)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "aid  and"  In  the  mat- 
ter preceding  clause  ( 1 ) ; 

(B)  by  Inserting,  before  "provide"  at  the 
beginning  of  clause  (1),  "except  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  Secretary,"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause  (4) ; 

(D)  (1)  by  striking  out  "recipients  and 
other  persons"  In  clause  (5)  (B)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "persons",  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "providing  services  to 


applicants  and  recipients"  In  such  clause  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "providing  services 
under  the  plan"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  clauses  (7)   and  (8); 

(F)  by  striking  out  "aid  to  famiUes  with 
dependent  chUdren"  in  clause  (9)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "the  plan"; 

(G)  by  striking  out  clauses  (10),  (11),  and 
(12); 

(H)  (i)  by  striking  out  "section  406(d)"  in 
clause  <14)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 405(c)".  ^.,^  ^ 
(U)  by  striking  out  "for  each  child  and 
relative  who  receives  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  chUdren.  and  each  appropriate 
individual  (Uving  In  the  same  home  as  a 
relative  and  chUd  receiving  such  aid  whose 
needs  are  taken  into  account  in  making  the 
determination  under  clause  (7))"  in  such 
clause  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "for  each 
member  of  a  family  receiving  assistance  to 
needy  famlUes  with  children,  each  appro- 
priate individual  (Uvlng  in  the  same  home 
as  such  famUy)  whose  needs  would  be  taken 
into  account  In  determining  the  need  of  any 
such  member  under  the  State  plan  (approved 
under  this  part)  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  part  D,  and  each  Individual 
who  would  have  been  eligible  to  receive  aid 
to  famUies  with  dependent  children  under 
such  plan",  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "such  child,  relative, 
and  individual"  each  place  it  appears  in  such 
clause  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "such 
member  or  individual"; 

(I)  by  striking  out  clause  (15)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(15)  (A) 
provide  for  the  development  of  a  program, 
for  appropriate  members  of  such  f amlUes  and 
such  other  individuals,  for  preventing  or  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  births  out  of  wed- 
lock and  otherwise  strengthening  family  life, 
and  for  Implementing  such  program  by  as- 
suring that  In  aU  appropriate  cases  family 
planning  services  are  offered  to  them,  but 
acceptance  of  family  planning  services  pro- 
vided under  the  plan  shaU  be  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  such  members  and  individuals 
and  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  ellglbUlty 
for  or  the  receipt  of  any  other  service  under 
the  plan;  and  (B)  to  the  extent  that  services 
provided  under  this  clause  or  clause  (8)  are 
furnished  by  the  staff  of  the  State  agency  or 
the  local  agency  administering  the  State  plan 
In  each  of  the  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State,  for  the  establishment  of  a  single  or- 
ganizational unit  in  such  State  or  local 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  responsible  for 
the  furnishing  of  such  services; " 

(J)  by  striking  out  "aid"  in  clause  (16) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "assistance  to 
needy  families  with  children"; 

(K)  (1)  by  striking  out  "aid  to  families 
with  dependent  chUdren"  In  clause  (17)  (A) 
(I)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "assistance 
to  needy  families  with  children", 

(1)  by  striking  out  "aid"  In  clause  (17) 
(A)  (11)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "as- 
sistance", and 

•  (111)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  ot 
clause  (1),  and  adding  after  clause  (U)  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(111)  in  the  case  of  any  parent  (of  a 
child  referred  to  in  clause  (11))  receiving 
such  assistance  who  has  been  deserted  or 
abandoned  by  his  or  her  spouse,  to  secure 
support  for  such  parent  from  such  ::pouse 
(or  from  any  other  person  legaUy  liable  for 
such  support),  utUizing  any  reciprocal  ar- 
rangements adopted  with  other  States  to 
obtain  or  enforce  courts  orders  for  support, 
and"; 

(L)  by  striking  out  "clause  (17)  (A)"  In 
claiise  (18)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"clavise   (11)  (A)"; 

(M)  by  striking  out  clause  (19)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(19) 
provide  for  arrangements  to  assure  that 
there  wlU  be  made  a  non-Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  cost  of  manpower  services,  train- 
ing, and  employment  and  opportunities  pro- 
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vlded  for  Individuals  registered  pxrwiaiit  to 
section  447,  In  cash  or  kind,  equal  to  lO  per 
centum  of  such  cost; ";  | 

(N)  by  striking  out  "aid  to  f  amines  J  with 
dependent  children  In  the  form  of  Foster 
caje  In  accordance  with  section  409"  in 
clause  (20)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thiereof 
"payments  for  foster  care  In  accordance, with 
secUon  406";  I 

(O)  (1)  by  striking  out  "of  each  parent  of 
a  dependent  child  or  children  with  reipect 
to  whom  aid  Is  being  provided  undet  the 
State  plan"  In  cUuse  (21)  (A)  and  Ins^lng 
m  lieu  thereof  "of  each  person  who  U  the 
parent  of  a  child  or  children  with  resp^t  to 
whom  assistance  to  needy  families  with 
children  or  foeter  care  Is  being  provld^  or 
Is  the  spouse  of  the  parent  of  such  a  child 
or  children", 


(11)   by  striking  out  "»uch  child  or 


chll- 


^Iren"  In  clause  (21)  (A)  (1)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "swch  child  or  children  or  such 
parent",  ' 

(111)  by  striking  out  "such  parent"  teach 
place  It  appears  In  clause  (21)  (B)  anA  In- 
SMtlng  In  lieu  thereof  "such  person",  4nd 

(V)  by  striking  out  "section  410;f'  In 
clause  (21)  (C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Bcctlon  408;  and"; 

(P)  (1)  by  striking  out  "a  parent"  each 
place  It  appears  in  clause  (22)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "a  person", 

(U)  by  striking  out  "a  child  or  chlldrsn  of 
such  parent"  each  place  It  appears  In  such 
clause  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
apouse  or  a  child  or  children  of  such  per- 
son", 

(111)  by  striking  out  "against  such  pat^ent" 
In  such  clause  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"against  such  person",  and 

(T)  by  striking  out  "aid  Is  being  provided 
unider  the  plan  of  such  other  State"  each 
place  it  appears  In  such  clause  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "assistance  to  needy  faiiiUles 
with  children  or  foster  care  payment^  are 
being  provided  In  such  other  State"; 

(Q)   by  striking  out  ";  and   (23) 
that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  the: 
period 

(2)  Clauses  (5),  (fl),  (9).  (13),  (14),  1(15) 
(16),  (17),  (18>.  (19),  (20).  (21),  andi(22) 
of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act.  as  amend^  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  are  redes- 
ignated as  clauses  (4)  through  (16),  respec- 
tively. ' 

(c)  Section  402(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any! plan 
which  fulQlls  the  conditions  specified  In  sub- 
section (a) ,  except  that  he  shall  not  approve 
any  plan  which  Imposes,  as  a  condition  ck  eli- 
gibility for  services  under  it,  any  residence 
requirement  which  denies  services  or  Ibster 
care  payments  with  respect  to  any  individual 
residing  in  the  State."  j 

(d)  Section  402  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c^. 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4d3  of 
■ucli  Act  (42  U.S.C.  603)  Is  amended — t 

(A)  by  striking  out  "aid  and  servlcesj  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "services"  la  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:    ' 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
following  proportions  of  the  total  amounts 
expended  during  such  quarter  as  payraents 
for  foster  care  in  accordance  with  seistlon 
406—  " 

"(A)  flve-slzths  of  such  expenditure^  not 
counting  so  much  of  any  expenditures  ^wlth 
respect  to  any  month  as  exceeds  the  product 
of  $18  multiplied  by  the  number  of  children 
receiving  such  foster  care  In  such  m^nth; 
plus 

"(B)  the  Federal  percentage  of  the 
amount  by  which  such  expenditures  etceed 
the  maximiun  which  may  be  counted  under 
subparagraph  (A),  not  counting  so  muiih  of 
any  expenditures  with  respect  to  any  month 
as  exceeds  the  products  of  $100  mnltip!l(  d  by 


the  number  of  children  receiving  such  foster 
care  for  such  month;"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph   (2); 

(D)  (1)  by  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  any 
State,"  m  the  matter  preceding  subpara- 
graph (A)  In  paragraph  (3) , 

(II)  by  striking  out  "or  relative  who  Is  re- 
ceiving aid  under  the  plan,  or  to  any  other 
individual  (living  In  the  same  home  as  such 
relative  and  chUd)  whose  needs  are  taken 
Into  accoxint  in  making  the  determination 
under  clause  (7)  of  such  section"  in  clause 
(1)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  suchV^ragraph 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "receiving  foster 
care  or  any  member  of  a  family  receiving  as- 
sistance to  needy  families  with  children  or  to 
any  other  individual  (living  In  the  same 
home  as  such  family)  whose  needs  would  be 
taken  into  account  In  determining  the  need 
of  any  such  member  under  the  State  plan 
approved  under  this  part  as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  part  D", 

(III)  by  striking  out  "child  or  relative 
who  Is  applying  for  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  or"  in  clause  (11)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  such  paragraph  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "member  of  a  family", 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "likely  to  become  an 
applicant  for  or  recipient  of  such  aid"  in 
clause  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  such  par- 
agraph and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "likely 
to  become  eligible  to  receive  such  assist- 
ance", and 

(V)  by  striking  out  "(14)  and  (16)"  each 
place  it  appears  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  such 
paragraph  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(8) 
and  (9)"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "per- 
mitted" in  the  last  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "by  the 
Secretary;  and"; 

(P)  by  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  any 
State,"  in  the  matter  preceding  subpara- 
graph (A)  In  paragraph  (5); 

(0)  by  striking  out  "section  406(e)"  ecu:h 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (5)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  405(d) ";  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  the  sentences  follow- 
ing paragraph  (5). 

(2)   Paragraphs  (3)  and  (5)  of  section  403 

(a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  i>aragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  are  redesignated  as 
paragraphs   (2)    and   (3),  respectively. 

(f)  Section  403(b)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(B)  records  showing 
the  number  of  dependent  children  In  the 
State,  and  (C)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "and  (B)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  In  paragraph 
(2) ,  and  by  striking  out  ",  and  (B) "  and  aU 
that  follows  in  such  paragraph  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(g)  Section   404    of   such   Act    (42    U.S.C. 

604 )  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "  (a)  In  the  case  of  any 
State  plan  for  aid  and  services"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "In  the  case  of  any  State 
plan  for  services";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(h)    Section   405    of   such   Act    (42   U.S.C. 

605)  Is  repealed. 

(i)    Section    406    of    such    Act    (42    U.S.C. 

606)  Is  redesignated  as  section  405,  and  aa 
so  redesignated  is  amended — 

(I)   by  striking  out  subsections   (a)    and 

(b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  The  term  'child'  means  a  child  as  de- 
fined in  section  445(b). 

"(b)  The  term  'needy  familiee  with  chil- 
dren" means  famlUea  who  are  receiving  bene- 
fits under  part  D  and  who  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  under  a  State  plan  (approved  un- 
der this  i>art)  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  part  D,  if  the  State  plan  had 
continued  in  effect  and  if  it  included  as- 
sistance to  dependent  children  of  unem- 
ployed fathers  pursuant  to  section  407  as  It 
was  In  effeit  prior  to  such  enactment;  and 


'assistance  to  needy  familiee  with  children' 
means  benefits  under  such  part  D,  paid  ^ 
such  families."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  antf 
redesignating  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  u 
subsections   (c)    and   (d),  respectively; 

(3)  (A)  by  striking  out  "Uvlng  with  any 
of  the  relatives  specified  In  subsection  (a) 
(1)  In  a  place  of  residence  maintained  by 
one  or  more  of  such  relatives  as  his  or  their 
own  home"  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(d)  as  so  redesignated  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  member  of  a  family  (ae  deOiud 
in  section  445(a) )  ".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "because  such  child  or 
relative  refused"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "because  such  child  or  another  member  at 
such  family  refused". 

(j)  Section  407  of  such  Act  (42  UB.C.  607) 
is  repealed. 

(k)  Section  408  of  such  Act  (42  VS.C.  608) 
Is  redesignated  as  section  406,  and  as  so  re- 
designated Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  everything  (Including 
the  heading)  which  precedes  paragraph  (l) 
of  siibsectlon  (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"POSTER    CARE 

"Sec.  406.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(a)  foster  care'  shall  Include  only  foster 
care  which  Is  provided  in  behalf  of  a  chllit 

(1)  who  would,  except  for  his  removal  from 
the  home  of  a  family  as  a  result  of  a  Judicial 
determination  to  the  effect  that  continuation 
therein  would  be  contrary  to  his  welfare,  be 
a  member  of  such  family  receiving  assistance 
to  needy  families  with  children,  (2)  whose 
placement  and  care  are  the  responsibility  of 

(A)  the  State  or  local  agency  administering 
the  State  plan  approved  under  section  402.  or 

(B)  any  other  public  agency  with  whom  the 
State  agency  administering  or  supervising 
the  administration  of  such  State  plein  has 
made  an  agreement  which  Is  still  in  effect 
and  which  Includes  provision  for  assuring 
development  of  a  plan,  satisfactory  to  such 
State  agency,  for  such  child  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (c)  (1)  and  such  other  provlslona 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  402,  (3)  who  has  been 
placed  In  a  foster  family  home  or  child-care 
Institution  as  a  result  of  such  determination, 
and  (4)  who  (A)  received  assistance  to  needy 
families  with  children  In  or  for  the  month 
In  which  court  proceedings  leading  to  such 
determination  were  initiated,  or  (B)  would 
have  received  such  assistance  to  needy  fam- 
ilies with  children  In  or  for  such  month  if 
application  had  been  made  therefor,  or  (C) 
in  the  case  of  a  child  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  (as  defined  In  section  445(b)  ) 
within  six  months  prior  to  the  month  In 
which  such  proceedings  were  initiated,  would 
have  received  such  assistance  in  or  for  such 
months  If  in  such  month  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  (and  removed  from  the  home  of)  such 
a  family  cmd  application  had  been  made 
therefor; 

"(b)  'foster  care'  shall,  however,  include 
the  care  described 'in  paragraph  (a)  only 
If  It  Is  provided — "; 

(2)  (A)  by  striking  out  "  'aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children'  "  in  subsection  (b) 

(2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'foeter 
care", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  foster  care'  in 
such  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"foster  care",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  re- 
designating subsections  (d),  (e).  and  (f)  ■> 
subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (f)(a)" 
and  "section  403(a)(3)"  in  subsection  (c) 
(as  so  redesignated)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "paragraph  (e)  (2)"  and  "section  403 
(a)(2)"  respectively; 
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(6)  by  striking  out  "aid"  In  subsection  (d) 
(as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
jhjjeof  "services"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "relative  specified  in 
gJtlon  406(a)"  In  subsection  (e)(1)  (as  so 
redesignated)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Jinlly    (aa    defined    m    section    445(a))"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "622"  and  "part  3  of 
UtJe  V"  in  subsection  (e)  (2)  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "422" 
-nd  "part  B  of  this  title",  respectively. 

(1)  (1)  Section  409  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
80S)  1»  repealed. 

(m)  Section  410  of  such  Act  (42  UJS.C. 
610)  Is  redesignated  as  section  407;  and  sub- 
secUon  (a)  of  such  section  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
402(a)  (21)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"lectlon  402(a)  (15)". 

(n)(l)  Section  422(a)(1)(A)  of  such  Act 
t£  aznended  by  strikliig  out  "section  402(a) 
(16)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section 

(2*  Section  422(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "provided  for  de- 
pendent children"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "provided  with  respect  to  needy  fami- 
nes with  children". 

(o)  References  In  any  law,  regulation. 
State  plan,  or  other  document  to  any  provi- 
sion of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  which  Is  redesignated  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  (from  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act)  be 
considered  to  be  references  to  such  provision 
as  so  redesignated. 

CHANGES  IN  HEADINGS 

8«c.  104.   (a)    The  heading  of  Utle  IV  of 
the  Social   Security   Act    (42   U3.C.   601,   et 
acq.)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■TITLE    rv— NATIONAL    PAIR    MINIMUM 
INCOME   PLAN   AND   MEDICAL   ASSIST- 
ANCE   FOR    AGED.    BLIND.    SEVERELY 
DISABLED  PERSONS,  FOR  COUPLES  AND 
FOB  FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN,  WORK 
INCEN-nVE    PROGRAMS.    AND    GRANTS 
TO  STATES   FOR   FAMILY   AND   CHILD 
WELFARE  SERVICES." 
(b)  The  heading  of  part  A  of  such  title 
IV  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Past  A — Services  to  Needy  Families  With 

Children" 
TITLE  U— MISCELLANEOUS  CONFORMING 

AMENDMENTS 

"aSPIAL  OP  TITLES  1,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  AND  XIX  AND 
OTHER  INCONSISTENT  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SO- 
CIAL SECURITT  ACT 

"Sec.  201.  "Htles  I,  X,  XTV,  XVI,  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
301,  et  seq.,  120,  et  seq.,  1351,  et  seq.,  1381, 
et  seq.)  and  such  other  provisions  of  such 
Act  which  are  Inconsistent  or  In  confilct 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
repealed." 

ADDITIONAL  DISREGARDINC  OT  INCOME  OF  OASDI 
RBClPrENTS  IN  DETERMINING  BENEFITS  TO  THE 

8kc.  202.  Section  1007  of  the  Social  Security 

AGED,     BLIND,     AND     DISABLED     PEBSON6,     COtl- 
FLES,  AND  FAMILIES 

Amendments  of  1969  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  before  July  1970". 

TRANSmON  PROVISION  RELATING  TO  OVER- 
PAYMENTS  AND   UNDERPAYMENTS 

Sec.  203.  In  the  case  of  any  State  which 
has  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I,  X, 
XrV,  XVI  or  xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
u  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  any  overpayment  or  underpayment 
which  the  Secretary  determined  was  made  to 
such  State  under  section  3,  1003.  1403,  1603, 
OT  1903  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  a  period 
before  July  1, 1971,  and  with  respect  to  which 
adjustment  has  not  already  been  made  under 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  3,  1003,  1403. 
1603,  or  1903,  shall  for  purposes  of  parts  A 
snd  B  of  Utle  IV,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
be  considered  an  overpayment  or  underpay- 


ment (as  the  case  may  be)  imder  such  parts 
as  herein  amended. 

AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION    328(0) 

Sbc.  204.  Section  228(d)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "I,  X, 
XIV,  XVI  or  XIX,"  and  by  striking  out  "part 
A"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "receives 
payments  with  respect  to  such  month  pur- 
suant to  part  D". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    XI 

Sec.  205.  TiUe  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended —  

(1)  by  striking  out  "I,".  "X.",  "XIV,", 
"XVI,",  and  "XIX,"  in  section  1101(a)  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "I,  X,  XIV.  XVI  and 
XIX"  in  secUon  1106(C)  (1)  (A); 

(3)  (A)  by  striking  out  "titles  I,  X,  XTV, 
and  XVI"  In  section  1108(a) . 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  402(a)  (19)" 
In  section  1108(b)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "part  A  of  title  IV"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  text  of  section  1 109 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  1109.  Any  amotint  which  Is  disregard- 
ed (or  set  aside  for  future  needs)  In  deter- 
mining eUglblUty  for  an  amount  of  costs  for 
services  for  any  Individual  under  a  State  plan 
approved  \inder  part  A  of  title  IV  shaU  not 
be  taken  Into  consideration  in  determining 
the  ellglblUty  for  and  amount  of  aid  or  assist- 
ance for  any  other  Individual  under  any  other 
part  of  said  title." 

(5)  (A)  by  striking  out  "title  I,  X,  XIV, 
and  XVI  of  this  Act,  and"  In  section  1111,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "part  A"  In  such  sec- 
tion and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "part  D"; 

(6)  (A)  by  striking  out  "title  I,  X,  XIV, 
XVI,  ynr  of  this  Act"  In  the  matter  preced- 
ing clause  (a)  In  section  1116. 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  section  2,  402,  1002, 
1402, 1602,  or  1902,"  in  clause  (a)  of  such  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "of  or  pur- 
suant to  section  402,"  and 

(C)  by   striking   out   "3,   403,    1003,    1403, 

1603,  or  1903,"  In  clause  (b)  of  such  section 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "403,";       

(7)  (A)  by  striking  out  "title  I.  X,  XTV, 
XVI.  or  xrx  of  this  Act,"  In  subsections  (a) 
(1),  (b),  and  (d)  of  section  1116,  and 

(B)   by   striking   out   "4,   404,    1004,    1404, 

1604,  or  1904,"  In  subsection  (a)   (3)  of  such 
section  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "404,"; 

(8)  by  repealing  section  1118; 

(9)  (A)  by  striking  out  "titles  I,  X,  XIV, 
or  XVI,"  m  section  1119, 

(B)  by  striking  out  "part  A"  In  such  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "services 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  part  A," 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "3(a).  403(a).  1003(a), 
1403(a),  or  1603(a)"  in  such  section  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "403(a)";  and 

(10)  by  striking  out  section  1121. 

AMENDMENTS   TO    TITLB    XVIH 

Sec.  206.  "Htle  XVni  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  section 
1843. 

TITLE  ni — GENTERAL 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  301.  The  amendments  and  repeals 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective,  and 
section  9  of  the  Act  of  April  19,  1950  (25 
U.S.C.  639).  Is  repealed  effective,  on  July  1. 
1971;  except  that  section  436  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  shall 
be  effective  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SPECIAL  PEOVIBIONS  FOB  PTJXBTO  RICO, 
THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  AND  GT7AM 

Sec.  302.  Section  1108  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  oUowlng  new  subsection : 

"(e)  (1)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 442  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (e),  and  443(b) 
(2)  and  (6)  — 

"(1)  With  respect  to  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam,  the  amounts  to  be 
used  shall  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
amounts  specified  In  said  sections  as  the  per 


capita  incomes  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Ouam,  respectively,  boar  to  the 
per  c^lta  Income  of  that  one  of  the  fifty 
States  which  has  the  lowest  per  capita  In- 
come; except,  that  In  no  case  may  the 
amounts  so  used  exceed  such  amounts  spec- 
ified and  such  amounts  shall  be  rounded  to 
the  nearest  dollar  or  fifty  doUars,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"(2)  (A)  The  amounts  to  be  used  under 
such  sections  In  Puerto  Klco,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam  shaU  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  between  AprU  1  and  June  30 
of  each  year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  per 
cj^lta  Income  of  each  State  and  of  the  United 
States  for  the  most  recent  calendar  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Such  promul- 
gation shall  be  effective  for  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1  next  succeeding  such  pro- 
mulgation. 

"(B)  The  term  tinlted  States',  for  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A)  only,  means  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  If  the  amounts  which  would  other- 
wise be  promulgated  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
any  of  the  three  States  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  would  be  lower  than  the  amounts 
promulgated  for  such  State  for  the  Imme- 
diately preceding  period,  the  amounts  for 
such  fiscal  year  shaU  be  increased  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  difference;  and  the  amounts  so 
Increased  shall  be  the  amounts  promulgated 
for  such  year." 

MXANINO  or  SECRETARY  ANT  FISCAL  YEAR 

Sbc.  303.  As  used  In  this  Act  and  in  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  the  term 
"Secretary"  means,  unless  the  context  other- 
wise requires,  the  SecreUry  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare:  and  the  term  "fiscal 
year"  means  a  period  beginning  with  any  July 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  the  foUowlng 
June  30. 


MOUNT  VERNON  COLLEGE  AND 
THE  WASHINGTON  WORKSHOPS— 
AN  EDUCATIONAL  PARTNERSHIP 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  tx)  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  unique  and  productive  edu- 
cational partnership.  This  concerns  two 
institutions  with  which  many  of  us  are 
already  familiar — ^Mount  Vernon  College 
and  the  Washington  Workshops  Potm- 
dation.  _,    , 

Since  1968,  the  Washington  Work- 
shops have  conducted  a  series  of  highly 
acclaimed  high  school  study  seminars 
dealing  with  the  Congress  and  American 
Government.  Enrolling  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents each  year  from  across  the  coun- 
try, this  program  has  brought  the  very 
finest  yoimg  Americans  to  our  Federal 
City,  to  learn  firsthand  of  the  ways  in 
which  our  Government  functions. 

Of  particular  note,  is  the  Washington 
Workshops  Advanced  Congressional 
Seminar.  This  is  a  special  3-week  pro- 
gram, open  to  a  selected  group  of  previ- 
ous seminar  participants.  The  advanced 
seminar  Includes  a  3-week  intern  assign- 
ment in  a  congressional  office,  plus  prep- 
aration of  a  short  political  research 
paper  imder  the  direction  of  the  work- 
shops' staff.  Recently  Mount  Vernon 
College  has  taken  particular  academic 
note  of  this  exceptional  program  by 
awarding  three  college  credits  to  students 
who  have  successfully  completed  the  ad- 
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vanced  seminar.  This  is  good  newls  to 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  It  shows  how' one 
of  our  fine  colleges  here  in  Washington 
is  responding  to  the  changing  need^  of 
American  students. 

This  newest  relevance  of  Mount  Ver- 
non College  to  contemporary  educa(tion 
Is  really  not  surprising,  for  it  follovts  in 
the  wake  of  a  long  and  honored  tiiadi- 
tion  of  educational  leadership.  Founded 
nearly  a  century  ago,  Mount  Vernon 
College  has  long  stressed  the  personal 
involvement  of  its  students  In  Washing- 
ton affairs.  To  be  located  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  can  be  of  unique  advantage  for 
today's  involved  student.  Mount  Vernon 
College  has  recognized  this  advantage 
by  continuing  to  devise  significant  pro- 
grams that  offer  challenge  and  academic 
reward  to  young  Americans.  I 

As  further  Indication  of  the  fine  ac- 
tivities taking  place  at  Mount  Vernon 
College.  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  article, ap- 
pearing in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ju^iior 
College  Journal: 


.4, 


Liberating    the    Academic    Calendar— fTHE 

Little  Modttle  and  How  It  MTTLTiPLiES 
(By  Audrey  Menefee) 

TTie  Independent,  non-sectarian,  twojyear 
liberal  arts  college  for  women  has  often  been 
called  obsolete,  and  there  have  been  $tem 
predictions  that  it  will  not  last  the  decade. 
It  Is  true  that  a  few  such  colleges  have  closed 
their  doors  in  recent  years.  Others  hav»  re- 
trenched, changed  to  coeducational  status, 
or  become  four-year  colleges.  j 

But  in  the  eastern  half  oT  the  country 
there  remains  a  sturdy  group  of  the  original 
institutions.  One  of  these  is  Moimt  Vernon 
College  In  Wiwhlngton,  D.C.,  where,  indeed, 
the  message  of  Imminent  demise  does!  not 
seem  to  have  reached.'  In  pace  with  an  opti- 
mistic plant  expansion,  the  cent\iry -old {col- 
lege is  Introducing  bold  new  programis  to 
challenge  today's  new  students:  yearlong 
area  studies  in  seminar  format  for  fqesh- 
men;  six-week  "campus  abroad"  sessions 
throughout  the  year,  sometimes  held  in  jsev- 
eral  countries  simultaneously  and  wlta  no 
increase  in  tuition:  across-the-board,  ^If- 
paced  individual  progress  courses  combined 
with  credit  by  examination  and  Independent 
study:  open-ended  "academic  internshfes"; 
and  a  calendar  that  permits  almost  continu- 
ous registration  Into  individual  courses  land 
Into  the  college  itself. 

Most  of  the  changes  were  made  possible  b; 
a  faculty  decision  in  1968  to  discard  the  two- 
semester  system  and  replace  It  with  three 
terms  of  vaiylng  length,  each  term  a  mmtl- 
ple  of  a  basic  three-week  module.*  | 

RKvpWINO  PRESENT  PRACTICES 

Under  the  leadership  of  College  Dean 
Eileen  P.  Kuhns^a  Heed  College  productjand 
systems  specialist  formerly  with  I.B.|f. — 
Mount  Vernon  personnel  first  spent  a  year 
reviewing  the  institution's  practices  and  bur- 
poses,  focusing  on  problems  related  to  ptu- 
denc  differences  In  ways  of  learning.  Ques- 
tioning  what   relationship    (if  any)    exikted 


1  Mount  Vernon  Is  currently  engaged  Jn  a 
long  term  building  program  looking  toward 
a  doubling  oT  enrollment  and  physical  plant 
in  the  near  future.  | 

»This  article  is  based  in  part  on  a  p4per, 
"The  Academic  Calendar  and  Modjular 
Srtiedullng."  presented  by  Eileen  P.  KUhna 
at  the  conference  on  the  Academic  Calendar 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  the  Statfe  of 
New  York,  the  State  Education  Departn^nt, 
Higher  Education  Management  Services 
Bureau  of  College  Evaluation,  on  April 
1970. 


and 
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between  the  traditional  academic  calendar 
and  individual  learning  styles,  they  could 
find  no  convincing  reason  to  perpetuate  the 
lock-step,  multi-course  system  that  has  been 
imposed  on  generations  of  coUege  students. 
Instead  of  requiring  all  students  to  carry 
from  four  to  six  courses  simultaneously  over 
a  long  semester,  why  not  permit  them  to 
carry  one  course  at  a  time  for  briefer  periods? 
The  3-week  module  proposed  by  Dean  Kuhns 
seemed  to  hold  potential  for  a  wide  variety 
of  teaching  and  learning  approaches,  and  it 
was  adopted  in  1969  after  a  pilot  year  under 
a  slightly  different  modular  plan. 

With  a  modular  calendar,  the  word  "term" 
Is  used  instead  of  "semester"  or  "quarter."  It 
simply  denotes  a  "housekeeping"  unit  of  time 
at  the  end  of  which  grades  may  be  Issued 
or  dean's  and  probation  lists  prepared.  It 
does  not  Indicate  an  end  point  for  all  courses, 
since  some  may  end  and  others  begin  after 
every  calendar  module  within  the  term. 
There  is  a  significant  advantage  in  this  for 
new  and  returning  students:  they  may  enter 
a  course  (or  college  itself,  if  qualified)  at  the 
beginning  of  any  calendar  module.  At  Mount 
Vernon,  enrollment  now  goes  up  over  the 
course  of  the  academic  yesw,  with  more  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  spring  than  in  fall  despite 
the  usual  autumn  attrition.  When  remedia- 
tion Is  required  for  entrance  to  a  course,  the 
student  has  a  chance  to  build  her  skills  In 
one  or  two  modules  of  time  bo  that  her 
progress  Is  not  delayed  by  a  long  semester's 
wait. 

ADJT7STINO  TO  THE   MODULE 

To  convert  to  the  modular  system,  the 
academic  year  is  divided  Into  convenient 
sub-units,  such  as  6-week  or  12-week  terms 
or  into  fall,  winter,  and  spring  terms  of  vary- 
ing lengths.  The  terms  shoiUd  alt  be  divisible 
by  the  basic  module  (three  or  four  weeks, 
e.g.)  so  that  students  may  move  easily  in 
different  courses  from  one  timespan  to  an- 
other. 

One's  first  reaction  to  the  idea  of  telescop- 
ing a  3-hour  course  Into  three  weeks  Is  that 
teachers  and  students  must  be  In  class  lit- 
erally day  and  night.  But,  in  fact,  the  con- 
centrated session  Is  far  from  being  a  gruel- 
ing schedule  for  either  student  or  Instructor. 
Under  Mount  Vernon's  prevlovis  semester 
system,  the  average  full-time  student  spent 
15  to  17  hours  a  week  In  class.  The  usual 
3-hour  course  met  for  three  50-mlnute  hours 
weekly  over  a  15-week  period,  for  a  total  of 
2,250  minutes.  The  unit  figure  of  class  time 
for  one  credit  hour  was  therefore  750  min- 
utes. This  unit  figure  Is  now  used  to  deter- 
mine class  time  requirements  for  any  course 
from  physical  education  to  biology  labora- 
tory. (Where  three  laboratory  or  studio  hours 
had  been  required  for  every  ho\ir  of  credit, 
the  same  ratio  [3:1]  pertains  under  the 
modular  calendar.) 

Once  the  standardized  units — class  time 
required  per  unit  of  credit,  and  basic  cal- 
endar module — are  decided  upon,  the  rami- 
fications become  apparent.  Table  I  shows 
the  various  options  available  to  a  student 
who  wants  to  complete  four  3-hour  courses 
in  a  12- week  term.  She  may  take  one  course 
at  a  time,  finishing  each  course  in  three 
weeks  and  then  moving  on  to  the  next; 
or  two  courses  at  a  time,  completing  each 
pair  in  six  weeks:  or  four  courses  together 
over  the  whole  term;  or  various  combina- 
tions of  these  multiples.  (Plve  courses  at  a 
time  over  a  15- week  period  would  be  a  re- 
turn to  the  conventional  semester.) 

STRICT    SCHEDULES    ARE     NOT    NECESSARY 

The  schedules  are  loose  enough  to  per- 
mit fitting  in  an  additional  one-  or  two- 
credit  course,  but  normally  the  3-week  3- 
credlt  course  is  not  combined  with  others. 
It  Is  considered  a  full-time  load  for  both 
student  and  Instructor.  Several  advantages 
are  derived  from  this  fact.  Since  there  are 
no  conflicts  with  o^her  classes,  it  Is  unnec- 
essary to  establish  administrative  schedules 


for  class  meetings.  The  decision  on  classroom 
days  and  hours  Is  made  by  Instructor  and 
students  together.  It  is  necessary  only  that 
they  honor  the  total  number  of  class  hovin 
required  for  the  course.  Under  this  system 
they  do  not  have  to  break  up  in  the  middle 
of  a  spirited  dlsc\isslon  simply  because  a 
clock  has  struck  the  hour.  Nor  does  a  sub- 
ject that  has  been  adequately  covered  need 
to  be  stretched  to  the  breaking  point  to 
keep  the  class  (or  Instructor)  occupied  for 
a  statutory  class  period.  When  the  week's 
allotment  of  contact  hours  Is  met,  the  rest 
of  their  time  Is  free. 

Faculty  and  students  have  made  contlnu- 
ous  evaluations  of  the  new  calendar  system 
and,  predictably,  many  welcome  the  change 
but  others  are  threatened  by  It.  Student  per- 
formance as  measured  by  grade-point  aver- 
ages has  Improved;  the  dean's  list  iaa 
lengthened;  probation  lists  are  shorter.  Last 
year,  more  students  earned  grades  qualify- 
ing them  for  Phi  Theta  Kappa,  the  national 
Junior  college  honor  society,  than  could  b« 
initiated  by  the  chapter  rules.  (Continuing 
longitudinal  studies  will  reveal  whether  the 
Improved  performance  carries  over  after 
transfer.) 

SCHEDULE  PREFERENCES 

Same  differences  In  reaction  show  up  be- 
tween students  and  Instructors.  Asked  to 
rank  their  preferences  for  the  various  time 
spans,  both  groups  gave  first  place  to  Option 
2 — In  which  four  6-week  courses  are  carried 
each  term,  two  at  a  time  in  consecutive 
double  modules.  The  preference  on  both 
sides  of  the  desk  for  this  arrangement  may 
reflect  the  fact  that  it  Is  something  of  a 
compromise  between  the  familiar  group  of 
courses  taken  together  over  a  long  semester 
and  the  unorthodox  one-module  challenge. 
Carrying  two  courses  at  a  time  permits  some 
change  of  pace,  too,  with  movement  physi- 
cally. 

Although  the  students  place  the  tradi- 
tional system.  Option  3,  at  the  bottom  of 
their  list  of  scheduling  preferences,  the  fac- 
ulty, on  the  other  hand,  least  prefer  Option 
1,  the  most  radical  departure  from  tradition. 
This  Is  not  surprising.  Handling  In  three 
weeks  what  was  formerly  15  weeks  of  mate- 
rial Is  probably  more  difficult  for  faculty 
than  It  is  for  students,  at  least  in  the  begin- 
ning. If  the  50-minute  lecture  has  always 
been  an  Instructor's  way  of  teaching,  he  will 
be  hard  put  Indeed  to  lecture  on  the  same 
subject  for  3  or  4  hours  a  day,  every  day.  A 
successful  3-week  course  will  demand  revi- 
sions In  his  approaches  and  materials;  be 
must  Innovate,  inspire  discussion.  Introduce 
variety  In  pace,  and  Interact  with  and  pro- 
vide alternate  learning  paths  for  the  stu- 
dents. 

TABLE  l.-SCHEDULING  OPTIONS  FOR  MODULAR  CALENDARi 


Options 

1st  3 
weeks 

2d  3 
weeks 

3d  3 
weeks 

4tk3 
weeks 

Option  1(1  course  at  a 

time). 
Option  2  (2  courses  at  a 

time). 
Option  3  (4  courses  at  a 

A 

A 
B 

A 
B 
C 
D 
A 
C 
D 
A 
6 

B 

C 

.  c 

.0 

0 

time) 

Option  4 (3  courses  at  a 
time) 

B     "■ 

Option  S  (2  courses  to- 

gether, then  1  course 
at  a  time). 

C 

D 

I  Student  to  complete  4  3-hour  courses  in  12-week  term. 

Mount  Vernon's  working  calendar  for 
1970-71  provides  a  break  of  two  or  three  days 
plus  a  weekend  after  most  module  periods. 
This  was  designed  mainly  to  give  faculty  a 
breathing  space  but  it  pleaaee  the  students 
as  well.  F*lnal  exams  are  given  after  com- 
pletion of  each  course,  so  the  student  rarely 
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faces  more  than  one  or  two  at  a  time.  Faculty 
members  can  now  take  a  6-week  "little  sab- 
batloal"  every  year,  if  they  wish  It.  (Under 
tte  previous  semester  plan,  a  full-Ume 
faculty  load  was  considered  to  be  12  hours 
a  semester,  or  24  hours  a  yeaj.  Faculty  are 
gtlll  assigned  the  24-hour  credit  load  but 
tbCT  may  now  choose  to  handle  it  In  24 
weeks  Instead  of  30,  and  be  off  campus  dvu-- 
Ing  any  one  of  the  6-week  sessions — at  full 
pay,  and  at  no  added  ooet  to  the  college.) 

•riie  logistics  of  converting  to  a  modular 
calendar  Involve  the  usual  considerations  of 
full-  and  part-time  faculty  schedules,  stu- 
dent's preferences  for  courses  and  Inslxuc- 
tore,  classroom  use,  etc.  The  added  variable 
1«  that  courses  with  different  time  spans 
run  simultaneously  throughout  the  year.  The 
mix  can  be  of  any  desired  ratio  and,  tat  a 
large  Institution,  computer  aselstance  would 
be  desirable.  For  the  small  college  the  con- 
version can  be  a  fairly  simple  manual  op- 
eration, ae  It  was  at  Mount  Veimon. 

By  breaking  out  of  the  traditional  calen- 
dar, Mount  Vernon  has  been  able  to  develop, 
with  relative  ease,  a  number  of  new  pro- 
grams aimed  at  stimulating  student  motiva- 
tion for  learning.  Since  studies  over  a  40- 
year  period  have  failed  to  show  that  differ- 
ent teaching  methods  result  In  differences 
in  student  learning  (as  measured  by  final 
examinations)  the  college  Is  trying  to  Im- 
prove and  expand  upon  Its  variety  of  con- 
ations for  learning,  In  ord«  to  give  artu- 
dentB  some  opportunity  to  select  those  con- 
ditions mo»t  suitable  to  tbeir  own  Individ- 
ual learning  styles. 

The  first  such  new  "condition,"  introduced 
In  fall  1968,  was  the  invitational  seminar  for 
entering  freshmen  in  American  studies, 
social  science,  urlsan  affairs,  decorative  arts, 
Ann  arts,  and  childhood  education.  Partici- 
pants pursue  a  coordinated  ftattern  of  3- 
and  6-week  courses  buUt  around  a  major 
field.  They  meet  In  a  comfortable  and  in- 
formal setting  reserved  exclusively  for  their 
use  and  designed  to  reinforce  the  learning 
process  through  interaction,  study,  and 
debate  among  a  group  of  young  women  con- 
centrating in  the  same  discipline.  The  In- 
structor has  no  additional  teaching  respon- 
sibilities during  the  3-week  seminar  course, 
and  thus  Is  able  to  give  mdlvldual  attention 
to  any  student  who  wants  it.  Instruction  In 
the  residential  seminar  format  has  been 
tried  successfully  elsewhere,  but  it  has 
usually  been  restricted  to  upper  division  or 
graduate  students. 

C.L.E.P.    TESTS 

On  entrance  tests  and  C.L.E.P.  (College- 
Level  Examination  Program)  General  Ex- 
aminations, Invitational  seminar  students 
average  about  the  same  as  others,  and  their 
records  at  entrance  range  from  honors  to 
borderline  admission.  Within  one  seminar 
group,  however,  the  goal  is  relative  homo- 
geneity of  student  potential  and  Interests. 
Results  of  the  pilot  year  clearly  suggested 
that  students  In  the  seminars  were  outper- 
forming others,  as  measured  by  grades 
earned.  (All  students  take  the  C.L.E.P.  tests 
again  as  graduating  sophomores,  and  the  re- 
sults this  spring  may  tell  whether  superior 
learning  gains  also  show  up  in  this  kind  of 
measure.) 

A  built-in  characteristic  of  the  modular 
calendar  Is  Its  capacity  to  accommodate  a 
free  fiow  of  individual  students  Into  and  out 
of  overlapping  courses  and  programs.  It  has 
enabled  Mount  Vernon  to  take  unusually 
rapid  strides  toward  individualizing  instruc- 
tion, in  a  format  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
spectrum  from  structured  courses  with  their 
required  classroom  hours  and  administra- 
tively scheduled  final  examinations.  Porty- 
flve  of  these  systems-oriented  courses  are 
offered  in  humanities,  social  sciences,  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  mathematics.  Participa- 
tion is  entirely  optional  on  the  part  of  both 
students  and  faculty  members. 

The  Instructor  lets  the  central  office  know 


what  calendar  modules  during  the  year  are 
convenient  for  him  to  use  for  an  Individual 
progress  course;  he  sets  behavioral  objectives 
for  the  course  In  advance;  he  establishes 
clear-cut  subdivisions  or  units  for  the  course; 
and  he  presents  for  student  selection  a  va- 
riety of  means  toward  achieving  the  objec- 
tives. 

The  student  moves  through  the  unit  at 
her  own  pace,  with  free  access  to  open  library 
and  laboratory  resources.  She  may  request  a 
checkpoint  evaluation  for  a  sub-unit  when- 
ever she  feels  she  has  mastered  Its  stated 
objectives.  The  progress  evaluation  may  or 
may  not  take  the  form  of  an  examination, 
depending  upK>n  the  Instructor.  Some  stu- 
dents who  have  already  been  exposed  to  a 
subject,  or  who  are  self-propelled,  progreea 
through  one  check-point  after  another  In 
short  order  and  face  the  final  evaluation  well 
before  the  end  of  a  term.  Others  stretch  out 
the  time  for  as  long  a  period  as  the  Individ- 
ual instructor  allows. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  note  that  since 
open  laboratories  have  been  made  accessible 
from  "dawn  to  midnight"  for  Mount  Vernon 
students,  laboratory  courses  have  proved  to 
be  among  the  most  successful  of  individual 
progress  courses. 

STUDY      ABROAD 

In  summer  1969,  the  coUege  sponsored  an 
experimental  6 -week  course  In  Spanish 
which  was  taught  by  a  Mount  Vernon  In- 
structor In  a  seafront  house  In  Alicante, 
Spain.  Study  abroad  has  since  expanded  to  a 
series  of  6-week  courses  taught  In  a  variety 
of  settings  in  several  countries.  The  courses 
tire  selected  from  among  those  regularly 
listed  In  the  college  catalog,  ranging  from 
languages  to  Renaissance  art  to  anthropol- 
ogy, and  each  offers  six  hours  of  credit  to- 
ward the  A.A.  degree.  It  is  Dr.  Kuhns'  con- 
viction that  any  course  offered  on  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  campus  may  be  taught  aJmost 
anywherpe  In  the  world,  unless  It  requlrw  a 
particular  laboratory.  The  overseas  program 
Is  not  limited  to  any  one  part  of  the  year 
but  may  be  fitted  into  any  6-week  period 
that  is  convenient  for  Interested  students 
and  Instructor.  Uniform  standards  of  teach- 
ing are  ensured  by  having  a  Mount  Vernon 
Instructor  conduct  every  overseas  course. 
The  1970-71  schedule  offers  classes  In  Mex- 
ico, Prance,  Israel,  and  Italy.  Next  year,  Eng- 
land and  Greece  will  be  added. 

ACADEMIC     INTERNSHIPS 

A  work-ex{5erience  program  has  been  made 
pkossible  for  a  growing  number  of  students 
because  of  the  fiexlble  nature  of  the  modular 
calendar.  Academic  Internship  along  coop- 
erative education  lines  may  be  arranged  In 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  during  any  two 
calendar  modules.  Formal  classwork  Is  com- 
bined with  experience  "downtown" — in  the 
offices  of  congressmen  or  In  the  Smithsonian 
Institution — and  the  work  may  or  may  not 
be  salaried.  Over  the  6-week  period,  aca- 
demic Interns  may  earn  from  one  to  six 
credit  hours. 

The  modular  calendar  Is  no  panacea  for  all 
educational  ills  but  for  Mount  Vernon  it 
has  siirely  been  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  oould  be  such  a  step  for  many  Junior  or 
community  colleges,  esi>€clally  those  that 
are  not  bound  by  oppressive  state  regula- 
tions. Its  elastic  time  spans  seem  to  inspire 
faculty  to  tackle  imaginative  Instructional 
approaches.  And  the  individualized  Instruc- 
tion, independent  study,  optional  class 
scheidullng,  and  general  systems  approaches 
to  learning  that  flourish  under  these  condi- 
tions motivate  not  only  the  able  student  but 
those  whose  past  records  give  little  promise 
of  academic  success. 


ON  MEETING  THE   NEEDS  OF   NU- 
TRITION FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968  we 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Social 
and  Rehabilitative  Services,  programs 
for  the  aging,  the  sum  of  $2  million  to 
initiate  special  demonstration  projects 
designed  to  Improve  nutrition  services  for 
the  elderly. 

Thirty-two  grants  were  made,  of  which 
18  projects  are  still  in  operation  through- 
out the  country.  Seventeen  of  these  18 
are  due  to  expire  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  and  the  last  one  on  October  24. 

These  programs  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. In  four  instances,  programs  have 
attempted  to  struggle  along  on  local  con- 
tributions after  Federal  demonstration 
fimds  expired.  Now,  all  these  programs 
are  in  danger  of  going  out  of  existence. 
This  is  wrong,  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  is  wrong  because  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  a  need  exists  for  these 
services. 

It  is  wrong  because  there  are  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  senior  citizens 
living  desolate  lives  lacking  in  even  the 
basic  necessity  of  life — nutritionally  bal- 
anced meals. 

It  is  wrong  because  we  are  a  Nation 
that  can  afford  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  its  citizens  in  their  later  years. 

That  is  why  I  have  asked  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  Dan- 
iel J.  Flood,  to  consider  an  amendment 
for  $2,050,000  in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1971  pending 
before  his  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor— Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

This  would  enable  the  Administration 
on  Aging  to  continue  funding  for  one  ad- 
ditional year  a  program  of  18  to  20  dem- 
onstration projects  designed  to  improve 
nutrition  services  for  the  elderly,  and  to 
resume  funding  for  1  additional  year  the 
programs  of  four  demonstration  proj- 
ects— ^including  one  in  my  district — 
which  were  created  and  funded  by  the 
Administration  on  Aging  and  are  still  in 
operation  to  provide  nutrition  services  for 
the  elderly  on  a  decreased  scale  under 
other  auspices. 

The  continuation  of  these  programs 
will  give  the  Congress  time  to  act  on  leg- 
islation sponsored  by  117  Members  of  the 
House  and  21  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of 
better  nutrition  for  the  elderly  in  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  not  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  for  these  pioneer  pro- 
grams In  an  area  of  such  obvious  need. 
We  must  provide  adequate  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  our  older  citizens  who  so  often 
cannot  prepare  adequate  meals  for  them- 
selves and  cannot  obtain  the  human 
benefits  of  joining  with  others  in  some- 
thing so  basic  as  a  friendly  daily  meal. 

The  projects  which  would  benefit  from 
continuation  of  funding  are  located  in 
the  following  cities:  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Washing- 
ton, D.C;  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  Emmett, 
Idaho;  Chicago,  HI.;  Olive  Hill,  Ky.;  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.:  Detroit,  Mich.;  Jackson, 
Miss.;  Helena,  Mont.;  WalthiU,  Nebr.; 
New  York  City;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  More  than  14,000 
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meads  a  week  are  served  to  senior  citizens 
in  these  progranas. 

The  projects  which  would  benefit  ftom 
resumption  of  full-scale  operation  jare 
located  in  Dade  County,  Miami,  91a-; 
Dallas,  Tex.;  New  York  City,  and  l^uf- 
falo,  N.Y.  Some  2,900  meals  per  \^eek 
could  be  added  to  these  programs,     j 

I  am  encouraged  by  prospects  for  ap- 
proval of  this  amendment,  especially 
with  the  active  interest  and  sponsorship 
of  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  wh<>  is 
leading  the  effort  in  the  other  body. 

I  also  encourage  those  Members  fcho 
have  not  yet  done  so,  to  join  with  the|ll7 
sponsors  of  H.R.  5017  to  provide  a  ^r- 
manent  national  program  in  comprel^en- 
sive  nutrition  benefits  for  the  elderly. 
Senator  Kennedy  has  introduced  similar 


qon- 


Until  this  legislation  can  receive 
sideraticn  it  would  be  unconscionable  not 
to  continue  to  provide  for  the  nucleus  of 
programs  alreaidy  existant  without  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  elderly  who  will  i  iuf - 
f  er  immeasurable  hardship  should  an  i'  of 
these  projects  expire  within  the  next  (few 
months. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  Was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remiirks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  toj  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.)  I 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  Amer%;a's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  d^ing 
renew  our  faith  tmd  confidence  in  ftur- 
selves  as  individuals  and  as  a  Natlori. 

Since  1925,  Lions  clubs  have  engaged  In 
an  extensive  program  of  sight  conserva- 
tion and  work  for  the  blind  in  Amaica 
and  throughout  the  world.  Activities  have 
included  the  training  of  leader  dogs,  ^p- 
port  for  glaucoma  research  and  glaucoma 
detection  centers,  the  removal  of  0at- 
aracts,  £ind  the  establishment  of  feye 
banks"  for  corneal  transplants. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  "was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  J 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speakei ,  in 
a  land  of  progress  and  pro^erity,  :t  is 
often  easy  to  assiime  an  "out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind"  attitude  about  matters  wldch 
are  not  consistently  brought  to  ourT  at- 
tention. The  fact  exists  that  today  n^ore 
than  1,550  American  servicemen  iare 
listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and  par- 
ents of  these  men  haven't  forgotten,  pud 
I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  (Con- 
gress and  our  countrymen  across  Anper- 
ica  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that  all  tien 
are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one  of  jOur 
number  is  enslaved. 

Capt.  Horace  H.  Fleming  m. 
Marine  Corps,  093919,  Pensacola, 
Single.  The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Fleming,  Pensacola,  Fla.  A  1964  graduate 
of  Troy  State  University.  Officially  lilted 
as  missing  May  10.  1968.  As  of  to<lay. 
Captain  Fleming  has  been  missing  Ini  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia  for  1,083  t  &ys. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  McKay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Hanlky  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boccs),  for  April  27  through  April  29, 
on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  CoRicAN,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  today  and 
Thursday,  April  29;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day. April  28;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  1  hour,  tomorrow, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Peyser)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKEvrrr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QuiE,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wnm,  for  15  minutes,  April  29. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  60  minutes.  May  3. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bergland)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  therein 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bttrke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today.  ^ 

Mr.  Hagan,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  30  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stuckey,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  on  April  28. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  30  minutes,  on 
AprU  28. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  10  minutes,  on 
April  28. 

Mr.  Badillo,  for  30  minutes,  on  May  4. 

Mr.  FAimTROY,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  4. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  SncES  In  five  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Roncalio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hilus  Immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  H.R.  2894. 

Mr.  Staggers  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Gtjde  immediately  prior  to  the 
passage  of  HH.  2598  today. 

Mr.  Patman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bolling),  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


marks immediately  after  those  of  Mr. 
Bolling. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  In  five  In- 
stances and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Peyser)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter :  ) 

Mr.  WHirEHURST  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Thonk. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Pelly  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi.  » 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  four  In- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bergland)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Begich  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  Mollohan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Baring  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pauntroy. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Abzug. 

Mr.  Gaydos  In  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cotter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DiGGS  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  White  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Albert  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Culver  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boggs  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Grasso. 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowlng 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1399.  An  act  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  position  of 
an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 


/ 


committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker:  • 

HJ.  Res  567.  Joint  re»olutlon  making  cer- 
tain urgent  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  April  28.  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  ^^^^^^^^__ 

EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

622.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
semiannual  report  on  architectural  and  en- 
gineering fees  in  excess  of  $26,000,  for  the 
period  ended  June  30,  1970,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Foreign  Aaalstance  end  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

623.  A  letter  from  the  Asslatant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Inatallatlons  and  Logistics), 
ttansmlttlng  a  report  of  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  1970-January  1971. 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

624.  A  letter  frcwn  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  further 
report  on  progress  In  processing  black  lung 
benefit  claims  under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to  the  C«n- 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

625.  A  letter  frc«n  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  transmitting 
the  23d  report  on  operations  under  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

626.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legis- 
lation to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(75  Stat.  812),  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

827.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  tranamlttlng  the  annual  report  for 
1B70  on  the  anthracite  mine  water  control 
and  mine  sealing  and  filling  program,  pur- 
suant to  30  U.S.C.  571-676,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fatn. 

828.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  final  conclvislon  of  Judicial  proceedings 
with  respect  to  docket  No.  22-A.  The 
JicaHlla  Apache  Tribe  of  the  JicaHlla  Apache 
Reservation.  New  Mexico.  Plaintiff,  v.  The 
Pntted  States  of  America.  Defendant,  pur- 
suant to  60  Stat.  1065;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

629.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication.  "Statistics  of  Privately 
Owned  Electric  Utilities  In  the  United  States, 
1989":  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
foreign  Commerce. 

630.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admln- 
tetratiye  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the   Bankruptcy   Act   and  the  civil 


service  retirement  law  with  respect  to  the 
tenure  and  oompuloory  retirement  of  referees 
In  bankruptcy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

681.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  amend  section  3807  of  Utle  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  establish  age  limitations  for  certain 
appointments;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  EUid  ClTll  Service. 

632.  A  letter  frc»n  tiie  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  require  employers  to  make 
an  approved  basic  health  care  plan  available 
to  their  employees,  to  provide  a  family  health 
Insurance  plan  for  low-Income  families  not 
covered  by  an  employer's  basic  health  care 
plan,  to  facilitate  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices to  beneflclartea  of  the  family  health 
Insiurance  plan  by  health  maintenance 
organizations,  by  prohibiting  State  law 
Interference  with  such  organizations  pro- 
viding such  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Received  Pbom  the   CotuvrfiOixxs.  Oi;NzaAL 

633.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
(rf  the  need  for  Interagency  consideration  of 
applications  for  Investment  surveys  and 
guarantees  Involving  potential  displacement 
of  U.8.  agricultural  exports  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Department 
of  State.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  (Tlerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  oo  Banking  and 
Currency.  HJl.  4604.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  (Bept.  No.  92-162).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  6077.  A  bUl  to  remove 
certain  limitations  on  the  granting  of  relief 
to  owners  of  lost  or  stolen  bearer  securities 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-153) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  406.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5208.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  procurement  of  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard;  (Rept.  No.  92-164).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  House  Resolution  Vfl.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5066.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and  succeeding  fis- 
cal years  to  carry  out  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act,  as  amended;  (Rept.  No.  92-165).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  408.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  6479.  A  bUl  to  provide 
for  the  licensing  of  personnel  on  certain  ves- 
sels; (Rept.  No.  90-166).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  409.  Resolution  providing 
lor  the  consideration  of  S.  531.  An  act  to 
authorize  the  U.S.  Postal  Servloe  to  receive 


the  fee  of  $2  for  execution  of  an  application 
for  a  passport;  (Bept.  No.  9a-l57).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  House  Res- 
olution 247.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  foi 
the  expenses  of  the  studies,  investigations. 
and  Inquires  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 243;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
92-168).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Commit- 
tee on  House  AdmlnistraUon.  House  Res- 
olution 273.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
expenses  Incurred  under  activities  author- 
ized by  House  Resolution  342;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-159).  Belerred 
to  the  Ho\ue  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  AdminUtratlon.  House  ResoluUon 
374.  Resolution  authorizing  the  expendltxire 
of  certain  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  92-160).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  ResoluUon 
303.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  investigation  and  study  author- 
ized by  rule  XI(8)  (Bept.  No.  92-161).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  AdmlnistraUon.  House  ResoluUon 
312.  ResoluUon  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Investigations  and  studies  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  6  and  House 
Resolution  19;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  92-162) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  ResoluUon 
337.  Beeolutlon  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  investigaUons  and  studies  author- 
ized Dy  House  ResoluUon  115;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-163).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  AdmlnistraUon.  House  Resolution 
361.  ResoluUon  to  provide  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  tnveatlgatlon  and  study  author- 
ized by  House  Resolution  142  (Rept.  No. 
92-164).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  7740.  A  bill  to  amend  laws  relating  to 
savings  and  loan  associations,  to  broaden 
their  mortgage  credit  powers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By   Mr.   BYRNES   of   Wisconsin    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Okrald   B.    Ford,    Mr. 

BETTB,  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI,  MT.  <30HABL1, 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Prms): 
H.R.  7741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  require  employers  to  make  an 
approved  basic  health  care  plan  available  to 
their  employees,  to  provide  a  family  health 
Insurance  plan  for  low-Income  families  not 
covered  by  an  employer's  basic  health  care 
plan,  to  facilitate  provision  of  health  services 
to  beneficiaries  of  the  famUy  health  in- 
surance plan  by  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations, by  prohibiting  State  law  interference 
with  such  organizations  providing  such  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conimlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
H  R  7742.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  332-A.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insiilar  Affairs. 
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ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  7743.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  shMrtng 
with  State  and  local  governments  of  a  pottlon 
ot  the  tax  revenue  of  the  Federal  Oovemqaent 
and  to  authortae  Federal  collection  of  State 
Income  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Way^  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  BEOICH: 

H.R.  7744.  A  bill  to  Improve  education  bjr  In- 
creasing the  freedom  of  the  Nation's  teadhers 
to  change  employment  across  State  Jlnes 
without  substantial  loas  of  retirement  bene- 
fits tl»rough  establishment  of  a  Federal -State 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  7745.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  exec»tive 

department  to  be  known  as  the  Departrbent 

of  Education,   and   for   other  purpose*    to 

the  Committee  on  Government  Operation*. 

By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 

HJl.  7746.  A  bill  to  amend  section  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  i 

H.R.  7747.  A  bill  to  amend  section  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  section  lOl  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Aft  of 
1966  to  reduce  from  36  to  20  percent  oil  the 
tenant's  Income  the  maximum  rent  wfclch 
may  be  charged  for  a  dwelling  unit  in  aisec- 
tlon  236  project  or  a  dwelUng  unit  qualify- 
ing for  assistance  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment program;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

HJl.  7748.  A  bill  to  authorize  lncreas4e  In 
Federal  Housmg  Administration  mort|;age 
ceilings  under  subsidized  multifamlly  hpus- 
lag  programs  to  meet  construction  cost*;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvarency. 

H.R.  7740.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fe<ler&l 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  We^are 
to  ban  glue  and  paint  products  cental  [ilng 
toxic  solvents  when  they  do  not  meet  cer- 
tain specifications;  to  the  Committee  oE  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CONABLX,  Mr.  Abour^sk,  and  Mr. 
RoBisoN  of  New  York)  : 

H.R.  7750.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprepen- 
slve  child  development  program  In  thel  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel'are; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Liibor. 
By  Mr.  BROYHIIiL  of  North  Carolina: 

HJl.  7751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  addltlpnal 
Income  tax  exemption  for  ef-h  depentlent 
of  the  taxpayer  who  Is  permanently  handi- 
capped; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BtJRKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Begich  Mr. 
ViooRrro,  Mr.  Dkinan,  Mr.  Mikva, 
andMr.  Yatron)  : 

HJl.  7752.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  ol  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  50-perrent, 
across-the-board  increase  In  benefits  tt  ere- 
under,  with  the  resulting  benefit  costs  being 
borne  equally  by  employers,  employees,  and 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  and  to  raise  I  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  a  bene- 
ficiary may  have  without  suiTerlng  deduc- 
tions from  his  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  7753.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uu  Ited 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  prei^ent 
the  imposition  thereunder  of  any  prohibition 
on  the  importation  Into  the  United  Stati  !s  of 
any  strategic  and  critical  material  from  any 
free  world  country  for  so  long  as  the  Im- 
portation of  like  material  from  any  dom- 
munlst  country  la  not  prohibited  by  la^;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.         ] 

HJl.  7754.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  the  reconstruction  or  rapalr 
of  private  nonprofit  m«dlcal  care  facilities 
which  are  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  icajoi 
disaster;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Wdrks. 


ByMr.  CON  ABLE: 

H.R.  7756.  A  bill  to  amend  section  832(6) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  con- 
cerning contingency  reserve  requirements  fox 
lease  guarantee  insurance  and  insxirance  on 
tax-exempt  obligations  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 

HJl.  7758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oommunl- 
oatlons  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  regulation 
of  television  networks  to  aseure  that  their 
operatiocs  axe  in  the  public  Interest;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

D16rC€. 

By   Mr.   DONOHUE    (for  himself.  Mr. 

Cu^NCT,   Mr.   Macdonald   of   Massa- 

Qbusetts,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  Thomp- 

BON  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Waujos,  Mr. 

WTT.i.TtMB,  Mr.  SKusrrz,  Mr.  Wrioht, 

and  Mr.  Vander  Jact)  : 

HJl.  7757.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  period  for 

which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  may  be 

made  with  reepect  to  certain  real  property 

taansferred  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 

Corporation    and   its   eubeidiarlee   to   other 

Government    departments,    and    for    oUier 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 

Operations. 

HJl.  7758.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
p«rlod  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  C^jerations. 

By  Mr.  DOW   (for  himself,  Mr.  Badil- 
LO,  Mr.  BtTUU  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Bxtrton,    Mr.    Edwards    of    Califor- 
nia,    Mr.     En-BERO,     Mr.     Halpern, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan,    Mr.    Mikva.    Mrs.    Mink, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Rotbal)  : 
H.R.   7759.   A  bill   to  encourage  States  to 
Increase  the  proportion  of  the  expenditures 
In  the  State  for  public  education  which  are 
derived  from  State  rather  than  local  revenue 
sources;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  DWYKR  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Steele) : 
HJl.  7780.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President   and   a   Consumer  Protection 
Agency  In  order  to  secure  within  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    effective    protection    and 
representation  of  the  Interests  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  pvirposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
H.R.    7761.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  physicians, 
dentists,    optometrists,    and    other    medical 
personnel  to  practice  in  areas  where  short- 
ages of  such  personnel  exist,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R  7762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  facilitate  the  entry 
of  foreign  tourists  Into  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  7763.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Kemp,   Mr.  Porr,   Mr.   Prenzel, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Fre- 
LiNGHxrrsEN,  and  Mr.  KtrrKErroALL)  : 
H.R.    7764.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and 
encouragement   for   the  establishment   and 
expansion  of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  FVjreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Poir,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Frelinchuysen,  Mr.  Kutkmi- 
dall,  and  Mr.  Buchanan)  : 

H.R.  7766.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  new 
health  manpower  educational  initiatives,  in- 
crease the  level  of  financial  assistance  to 
health  profession  schools  and  other  Instltu- 
tlons  training  health  personnel.  Improve  the 
distribution  and  increase  the  supply  of 
health  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.   GRASSO: 

H.R.  7766.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  permit  Federal  sharing 
of  the  cost  of  unemployment  benefits  which 
extend  for  52  weeks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS : 

H.R.  7767.  A  bill  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1973,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  metal  scrap;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harrington)  : 

H.R.  7768.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers 
against  tmreasonable  risk  of  injury  from 
hazardous  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 

H.R.  7769.  A  bill  to  amend  laws  relating 
to  savings  and  loan  associations,  to  broaden 
their  mortgage  credit  powers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R,  7770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial 
assistance,  to  improve  the  quality  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  7771.  A  bill  to  amend  section  630  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend, in  whole  or  in  part,  economic  and 
military  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs,  produced  or  proc- 
essed. In  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  7772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Noise  PoUu- 
tlon  and  Abatement  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
lor  a  full  and  complete  investigation  of  the 
effects  of  noise  resulting  from  airports  on 
surrounding  communities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conamerce. 

HJl.  7773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional  im- 
migrant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
Ireland  and  from  other  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7774.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  Government  con- 
tribution for  health  benefits  for  enrolled 
Government  employees  and  annuitants  to 
66  Va  percent  of  the  subscription  charges,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7775.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8339(1) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  restore  to 
an  annuitant  for  any  period  after  retire- 
ment in  which  the  annuitant  is  not  married 
the  amount  of  annuity  reduction  made  under 
such  section  for  surviving  spouse  annult] 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  7776.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  increases 
in  certain  civil  service  retirement  annuities, 
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•nd  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
^Post  Office  .ai^?  Clvll_Servlce. 


H  B  7777  A  bUl  to  permit  a  State  to  elect 
.rZe  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
Jor  Durposes  of  urban  mass  transportation; 
!^  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

rtH  7778  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
U^nt  of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  State 
JfXsachusetts;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Vet- 

'"^n  m9  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  each 
S  of  the  United  States  which  does  not 
!;,e  any  national  cemetery  located  therein; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  ABalrS;^ 

HR  7780.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVH  of 
the  social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
SideTthe  supplementary  medical  l^uranc^ 
nrogram  for  prescription  drugs,  hearing  aids, 
eve  examinations,  glasses,  and  treatment, 
dlntal  care,  and  the  services  of  chlroprac- 
tos  tolhe  committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
HR  7781  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
flret  $6  000  each  year  of  any  Federal  annuity 
shall  be  exempt  from  Income  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  7782    A  bill   to   amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  n  of  the 
Social  security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
Uon   (through  credit  or  refund)    from  the 
Mnnloyees'  tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Oontributlons  Act.  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  the  self -employment  tax,  in  the  case 
of  individuals  who  have  attained  age  66;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HOWARD: 
HJl  7783.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HJl  7784    A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  maternal 
and   child    health    and    crippled    children  s 
services  (title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1972;   to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  KUYKEND ALL : 
H.B  7785.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H  R  7786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development   Act   of    1970   to   make 
American  Samoa  eligible  for  airport  grants 
from  the  funds  to  be  distributed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  MICHEL: 
HR  7787.  A  bUl   to   amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  with  respect  to  refusals 
to  bargain;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch. 
Mr.   BtTRTON,   Mr.   Cotter,   and   Mr. 
Harrington)  : 
H.R  7788.  A   bUl    to   assUt   in  combating 
crime  by  reducing  the  incidence  of  recid- 
ivism,   providing    Improved    Federal.    State, 
and  local  correctional  facilities  and  services, 
strengthening  administration  of  Federal  cor- 
rections, strengthening  control  over  proba- 
tioners,   parolees,    and    persons    found    not 
guUty  by  reason  of  Insanity,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch. 
Mr.    Adams.    Mr.    Burton,    and    Mr. 
Cotter)  : 
H.R.  7789.  A  bill  to  assist  in  reducing  crime 
by  requiring  speedy  trials  in  cases  of  persons 
charged  with  vlolaUons  of  Federal  criminal 
laws,  to  strengthen  controls  over  dangerous 
defendants  released  prior  to  trial,  to  provide 
means  for  effective  supervision  and  control 
of  such  defendants,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Commlttee,(y  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  7790.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  521  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  90-day-servlce  requirement  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  pension  for  non-servlce-con- 
neoted  disability  shall  be  reduced  to  60  days 
in  the  case  of  Wwrld  War  I  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  7791.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  expenses 
incurred  in  certain  construction  In  the  city 
of  Meridian.  Miss.,  shall  be  eligible  as  local 
grants-in-aid  for  pvuposes  of  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  MOSS: 
•^     H.R.  7792.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  transpor- 
tation  of   cargo   by   barges   specifically   de- 
signed for  carriage  aboard  a  vessel:   to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

ByMr.  O'HARA: 
H.R.  7793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  to  »825  the 
personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of  a  tax- 
payer (Including  the  exemption  for  a  spouse, 
the  exemptions  for  dependents,  and  the  ad- 
ditional exemptions  for  old  age  and  blind- 
ness); to  the  Conamlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  7794.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mammals 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed;  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the   Conamlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PODELL : 
H.R.   7795.   A   bUl    to   amend   the   Airport 
and  Airway  Development  and  Revenue  Acts 
of    1970    to   further    clarify   the    intent    of 
Congress  as  to  priorities  for  airway  moderni- 
zation   and    airport    development,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN.  Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Vetset, 
and  Mr.  Kemp)  : 
H.R.  7796.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  education 
by  providing  a  share  of  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States  to  the  States  and  to  local  ed- 
ucational agencies  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing them  in  carrying  out  education  programs 
refiectlng  areas  of  national  concern;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  7797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  to  provide  that  the  refusal  of  nonprofit 
blood  banks  and  of  hospitals  and  physicians 
to  obtain  blood  and  blood  plasma  from  other 
blood  banks  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  acts 
In  restraint  of  trade,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Prick  of  nunols) : 
H.R   7798.  A  biU  to  postpone  for  6  months 
the  date  on  which  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  is  authorized  to  contract 
for  provision  of  Intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice and  to  postpone  for  6  months  the  date 
on    which    the    Corporation    U    required    to 
begin  providing  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia: 
H  R   7799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  prevent  the 
imposition  thereunder  of  any  prohibition  on 
the  importation  Into  the  United  SUtes  of  any 
strategic  and  critical  material  from  any  free 
world  country. for  so  long  as  the  Importation 
of  like  material  from  any  Communist  coun- 
try is  not  prohibited  by  law;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
HJl.  7800.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28  of  tbe 
United   States   Code  to  provide   that   petit 


lurtes  in  VS.  district  courts  shall  consist  of 
six  Jurors,  except  in  trials  for  capital  offenses; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hathawat  )  : 
H  B  7801.  A  bill  to  provide  maternity  bene- 
fits  lor   pregnant   wives   of   certain   former 
servicemen;    to   the   Committee   on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
HJl.  7802.  A  blU  to  make  rules  respecting 
mUltary  hostlUtles  in  the  absence  of  a  decU- 
ratlon  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl    7803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  a  legal 
services  program  by  establishing  a  National 
Legal   Services   Corporation,   and   for   other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HJl  7804.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244)  to  in- 
clude provision  for  a  national  land  use  pol- 
icy by  broadening  the  authority  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council  and  river  basin  commis- 
sions and  by  providing  financial  assistance 
for  sUtewlde  land  use  planning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WAIJ3IE    (for    himseU,    Mr. 
Hechlkb  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Po- 
DELL,    Mr.    Hooan,    Mr.    Otjde,    Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia,  Mr.  TIkrnan. 
and  Mr.  St  Germain  ) : 
H.R.  7805.  A  WU  to  provide  Increases  In  cer- 
tain annuities  payable  under  cbapter  83  of 
title  5.  Xtnlted  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    WALDIE    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Hechlxr  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Po- 

DELL,     Mr.     HOGAN.     Mr.     OuDE.     Mr. 

Broyhill  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  St  Germain)  : 

HJl.  7806.  A  bill     to  amend  chapter  83  of 

title    5.    United   States   Code,   to   eliminate 

the  survivorship  reduction  during  periods  of 

nonmarriage  of  certain  annuitants,  and  for 

other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 

Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    WALDIE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hbchler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Po- 
DELL.    Mr.    HocAN.    Mr.    Gtn>E,    Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Scorr.  Mr. 
Tiernan.  and  Mr.  St  Germain)  : 
H.R.  7807.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  contribu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  costs 
of  employees'  health  benefits  insurance;   to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 

i06. 

By  Mr.  WHTTEHURST: 
H.R.  7808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  lor  more  re- 
sponsible news  and  pubUc  affairs  program- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.   WIDNALL    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Blackburn,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Wylie.   and  Mr. 
McKinney)  : 
HS.  7809.  A  bill  to  amend  laws  relating 
to  savings  and  loan  associations,  to  broad- 
en  their   mortgage   credit   powers,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.      

By  Mr.  ABERNETHV: 
H.R.  7810.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereun- 
der; to  the  Comnnittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
HR  7811.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Act.   section   204;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
HJl  7812.   A    bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  for 
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more  effective  control  of  aircraft  noise;   to 
the   Committee  on   Interstate   and   Foreign 

CXammerce.  

By  Mr  OERWINSKI: 
H.B.  7813.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estib- 
Uahment     of     the     Thaddeua     Koscliiscko 
Home  National  Historic  Site  In  the  Stata  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purgpees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  7814.  A  bill  to  postpone  for  6  months 
the   date   on  which  the   National   Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract for  provision  of  Intercity  rail  pmssenj^er 
service;  to  postpone  for  S  months  the  dfrte 
on  which  the  Corporation  Is  required  to  be- 
gin providing  intercity  rail  passenger  service; 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Commltt«e 
cm  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.     ' 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
HJl.  7815.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  paymfnt 
for  ctoiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insiirance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  apd 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
H.R.  7816.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors*  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  jon 
Ways  and  Means.  ■ 

By  Mrs.  MINK:  [ 

H.R.  7817.  A  bill  to  appropriate  fxmds  for 
projects  for  navigation,  flood  control,  be^h 
erosion,  and  other  purposes  In  the  State' of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  7818.  A  blU  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion against  locally  recruited  personnel  {In 
the  granting  of  overseas  differentials  atid 
allowances,  equalize  the  compensation  of 
overseas  teachers,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ci'^M 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER:  | 

HJt.  7819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1987  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion  !of 
child-care  facilities  In  low-rent  housliig 
projects,  smd  to  provide  that  the  ellglblWy 
of  a  family  to  remain  In  such  a  project  (Re- 
spite Increases  In  Its  total  Income  shall  be 
determined  solely  on  the  income  of  the  bead 
of  such  family  (or  Its  other  principal  wage 
earner);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By    Mr.    RANOEIf  (for   himself,    Ittr. 
HAMn.TON,  Mr.  Dxtxtncs,  Mrs.  Asa^a, 
Mr.   Adams,   Mr.  Barino,   MT.   Bkil, 
Mr.  Bbasco,  Mr.  Btskk  of  Pennsjl- 
vanla.  Mrs.  Chisrolm,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr. 
CixTKLAiTD.  Mr.  CoixiKS  Of  Illlno|s. 
Mr.   Coirrxas,  Mr.  Dioos,   Mr.   DUt- 
GKix,    Mr.    DT7I.SKI,    Mr.    EscR,    Mr. 
Fattntkot,    Mr.    Fctlton    of    Pen<i- 
sylvanla,     Mr.      Oaldtamaxis,     Mr. 
Oatdos,  B£r.  Qibboks,  Mr.  Obay,  aiid 
Mr.  Halpkrn)  : 
HJl.  7820.  A  bin  to  amend  section  620  Df 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
hibit foreign  assistance  from  being  provldfd 
to  foreign  countries  which  do  not  act  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  from  unlawfully  enter- 
ing the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  qn 
Foreign  Affairs.  J 

By  Mr.  HAMILTOK  (for  hUnaelf .  BAr. 
Dsixnics,  Mr.  Rakczl.  Mr.  HAasrNC- 
TON,  Mr.  HAwstNS,  Mr.  HxcKUca  erf 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hklstoski,  Sft*. 
HxNDKRSoir,  Mr.  Hn.T.TS,  Mr.  HoGA|r, 
Mr.  HosTON,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kxat- 
ING,  Bdr.  Kb,  Mr.  MxTCALnc.  tSt. 
MiKVA,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  MrrcREix, 
Mr.  MooKKKAD,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  OBrr, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Pntx,  Mr.  PodelL, 
and  Mr.  Pketbi  of  North  Carolina): 
HJl.  7821.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  «f 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  prohibit 


foreign  assistance  fr(Mn  being  provided  to 
foreign  countries  which  do  not  act  to  prevent 
narcotic  drugs  from  unlavirfully  entering  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rancel,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr  Rarick, 
B<r.  RiBOLE,  Mr.  Roncalio,  Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOWSKI,  Mr.  RousH,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr. 

ROTBAL,    Mr.    RUNNEia,     Mr.    Ruppe, 

Mr.     Rtajt,     Mr.     Schwen&el,     Mr. 
Stokes,     Mr.     Van     Deerlin,     Mr. 
Charles  H.  WmsoN,  Mr   Wolff,  Mr. 
ZiON,  and  Mr.  Badillo)  : 
H.R.  7822.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961   to  pro- 
hibit fcn-elgn  assistance  from  being  provided 
to  foreign  countries  which  do  not  act  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  from  unlawfully  enter- 
ing the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H.J.  Res.  574.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  Congress,  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses,  to  override  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  675.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  requiring 
that  Federal  judges  be  reconfirmed  by  the 
Senate  every  10  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HILLIS: 
H.J.  Res.  576.  Joint  resolution  amending 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
provide  certain  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  State  medloal  schools  and  the 
Improvement    of    existing    medical    schools 
affiliated  with  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CNEILL: 
H.J.  Res.  577.  Joint  resolution  to  instruct 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  release 
certain  appropriated  funds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
HJ'.  Res.  578.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  lasue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  7-day  period  beginning  August  8, 
1971,  as  "AU-Amertcan  Family  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHTTTEN : 
H.J.  Res.  679.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Rtan,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.   Con.  Res.   280.   Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  asset  depreciation  range;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.  Res.  403.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  relative  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Qiaimo, 
Mr.    Henderson,    Mr.    Stokes,    Mr. 
Clat,     Mr.     Abxrnxtrt,     and     Mr. 
Quit  fin)  : 
H.  Res.  404.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  of  the  Hoiise  to  conduct  a  fxill 
and  complete  Investigation  of  all  aspects  of 
the  energy  resoiirces  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.  Res.  405.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  prompt  re- 
moval of  discriminatory  preferences  on  citrus 
fruits   granted   by  the  European  Economic 
Community,  and  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  if  such  discriminatory  pref- 
erences are  not  promptly  removed;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

140.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  earthquake-damaged  dwellings;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

141.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Washington,  rela- 
tive to  extending  the  mortgage  payments  of 
I>ersons  who  have  become  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cxirrency, 

142.  Also,  memorUl  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  requesting  the  return 
of  the  statue  of  George  W.  Glick  and  the 
acceptance  of  a  statue  of  Dwlght  David 
Eisenhower  for  placement  in  Statuary  Hail- 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration'. 

143.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  requesting  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

144.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  adoption  of 
the  metric  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science   and  Astronautics. 

146.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  relative  to  reve- 
nue sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  private 
bt'  s  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CONYERS : 
H.R.  7823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abhijit 
Chatterjee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
HJl.  7824.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Park  Jung 
Ok;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.  7825.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Zofla 
Klosowska;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  7826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Wentz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE : 
H.R.   7827.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Zofla 
Klosowska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7828.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Judith 
Neeser;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 
H.R.  7829.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
H.  Clarkson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

66.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mrs.  Iva 
David,  Charlotte  Amalle,  St.  Thomas,  V.  L, 
relative  to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

67.  Also,  petition  of  Barry  Dale  Holland. 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  relative  to  the  protection 
of  conatltutlonal  rights;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

68.  Also,  petition  of  Mabel  Mackey,  Lan- 
caster, Va.,  relative  to  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


AfrU  27,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  2  5   MILLION   VETERANS   WHO 
DID  NOT  COME 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  26.  1971 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr  Richard  Wilson,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Evening  Star  has  written  in  the 
Monday,  April  26,  edition  an  article 
which  I  feel  should  be  read  by  every 
thinking  American.  I  include  this  article 
in  the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the 
Members  of  this  body: 

Thx  2.5  Million  Veterans  Who  Dton't  Come 
(By  Rlchai-d  WUeon) 
At  the  end  of  1970,  acoocding  to  official 
Defense  Department  figures,  approximately 
3  mUUon  Americans  had  served  in  South- 
east Asia,  2.5  mUllon  In  Vietnam  alone.  The 
thousand  or  so  of  them  who  demonstrated 
In  Washington  were  a  minute  fraction  of  the 
total  who  have  served  In  Vietnam.  This  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  considered  an  abnormal 
proportion  of  dislUusioned  and  embittered 
veterans  emerging  from  any  war  in  any 
country. 

In  fact,  the  dlaoontented  and  alienated 
veterans  of  war  have  In  some  countries  and 
for  different  reasons  represented  a  far  more 
serious  challenge  to  governments  in  power, 
Germany  being  the  most  dramatic  Ulustra- 
Uon. 

Tet  there  Is  an  element  of  disappointed 
expectations  In  the  attitudes  being  adopted 
by  the  veterans  of  Vieitnam.  Anyone  who 
visited  Vietnam  In  the  eaily  part  of  our 
heavleeit  mvolvemenit  had  difficulty  atlfilng  a 
sense  of  pride  m  American  behavior  and  per.- 
formance  on  this  far-off  and  difficult  battle- 
field. 

The  ranking  officers,  from  Gen.  Westmore- 
land on  down,  all  felt  it.  Many  of  them,  in- 
cluding Westmoreland,  believed  that  the  ro- 
tation of  inanp>ower  on  the  basis  of  one-year 
service  would  continually  send  back  to  the 
Uniied  States  men  who  in  due  course  would 
create  an  important  reservoir  of  support  for 
American  operations  In  Vietnam. 

In  the  begiunlns  this  did  seem  to  be  the 
case.  The  Vietnam  veterans  in  large  num- 
ber felt  that  they  had  been  participating 
in  an  action  which  was  both  neceeeaxy  and 
worthwhile.  And  it  was  <m  this  basis  thM 
one  observer,  at  least,  deipfuied  from  his 
usual  detachmect  in  writing  for  the  news 
columns  to  assert  that  the  Vletoam  c^)era- 
tlon  was  worthwhile. 
The  expectation  that  the  hundreds  of 
^  thousands  of  returning  veterans  woxild 
create  a  solid  baae  of  support  for  continuing 
on  the  road  toward  American  objectives  has 
not  materialized  in  any  concrete  way.  Per- 
haps It  exists  and  underlies  the  patience  of 
the  American  pec^le  with  the  slow  and  pain- 
ful process  of  dlBen^agement. 

But  thoee  who  contend  that  this  has  beea 
an  Ignoble  vrax  and  unworthy  of  American 
standards  and  Ideals  have  gotten  the  upper 
hand  so  far  as  public  attention  is  concerned. 
They  are  making  the  moat  of  the  preeenoe 
In  Washington  of  crippled  and  wounded  me- 
dal winners  and  scoffing  at  Preeldeot  Nixon 
for  his  forbearance  In  avoiding  evicting  them 
from  the  public  grounds  of  a  nation  they 
have  served. 

Nothing  that  the  veterans  did  here  brought 
the  end  of  the  war  one  hour  closer  but  their 
encampment  did  serve  as  a  political  backdrop 
for  various  Democratic  presidential   candi- 


dates who  are  trying  to  make  the  way  out 
of  the  war  as  hard  as  possible  for  Nixon  on 
the  pretext  that  his  commitments  can't  be 
relied  upon. 

What  the  vast  majority  of  3.5  million  men 
who  have  served  in  Vietnam  may  think  of 
all  this  is  unknown  but  they  have  endured 
it  In  silence  and  without  the  affront  many 
of  them  evidently  felt  over  the  conviction  of 
Lieut.  Calley. 

The  ugly  possibility  presents  Itself  that 
one  of  the  legacies  of  the  Vietnam  war  will 
not  be  men  who  returned  strengthened  or 
ennobled  by  service  to  their  coiintry  but  the 
fewer  who  are  permanently  estranged  and 
distrustful  of  all  higher  authority. 

If  there  was  any  point  at  all  in  the  Vietnam 
veterans  visitation  it  was  to  persuade  Nixon 
of  the  expediency  of  declaring  a  fixed  date 
for  the  completion  of  a  total  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam. 

This  is  not  in  the  cards  and  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  it  would  actually  become  the 
program  of  any  president  elected  as  Nixon's 
successor  whatever  he  might  say  or  pledge 
during  a  presldental  campaign. 

Total  and  hurried  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam carries  with  it  the  imminent  and  real 
danger  of  terrible  consequences  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  say  nothing  of  American 
integrity. 

Presidential  candidates  and  aspirants  who 
create  the  impression  they  would  totally 
withdraw  now,  and  exploit  a  veterans  protest 
to  reinforce  that  impression,  are  living  and 
talking  in  a  make-believe  world.  They  do  not 
know  they  could  lead  the  American  people 
that  way  if  they  got  the  chance. 

The  2.5  minion  veterans  of  Vietnam  who 
did  not  come  to  Washington  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  that. 


CONSUMERS    UNION    ARTICLE    ON 
FAIR  CREDIT  REPORTING  ACT 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF   ICSSOtTRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act,  which  went  into  effect  yes- 
terday, was  contained  in  the  April  issue 
of  Consumer  Reports  magazine,  pub- 
lished by  Consumers  Union,  and  should 
be  useful  to  Members  of  Congress  in  an- 
swering inquiries  from  constituents  about 
this  important  new  law  and  the  rights  it 
grants  for  the  first  time  to  consumers. 

This  article,  as  does  an  article  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Nader  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
finds  the  new  law  deficient  as  regards 
protections  against  unwarranted  inva- 
sions of  privacy.  However,  on  balance  it 
describes  the  statute  as  extending  sig- 
nificant rights  to  consumers,  and  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  that.  Articles  such  as 
this  will  enable  consumers  to  leam  about 
those  new  rights,  and  to  exercise  them 
when  they  are  the  victims  of  erroneous  or 
misleading  credit  reports,  either  in  con- 
nection with  applications  for  consumer 
or  mortgage  credit,  or  for  employment, 
or  for  insurance  for  personal,  family  or 
household  purposes. 

The  Consumers  Union  article  refers  to 
possible  loopholes  in  the  act  which  all 


of  us  who  took  part  in  writing  the  legis- 
lation will  certainly  want  to  keep  under 
surveillance,  if  I  can  use  that  word  in 
respect  to  this  act. 
The  article  referred  to  follows : 
[From  Consumer  Reports  Magazine, 
April,  19711 
Economics  For  CoNSUMEas:  What  To  Do 
I»  Youa  Ckedit  Goes  Bad 
A  new  Federal  law  this  month  gives  con- 
sumers some  rights  against  the  use  of  er- 
roneous data  In  the  files  of  credit  bureaus. 
But  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  is  a  mere 
popgun  against  invasion  of  privacy. 

"It  seems  to  me  a  very  terrible  tociety — 
and  I  mean  terrible  in  the  sense  of  fright- 
ening and  terrifying — where  information 
given  to  one  man  becomes  information 
available  to  all. .  .  .  So  I  think  you  need  a  law 
to  protect  people  against  that."  Charles 
Reich. 

On  AprU  25  a  new  law  called  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  goes  Into  force.  Al- 
though not  quite  what  Charles  Reich,  Yale 
law  professor  and  author  of  "The  Greening 
of  America."  had  in  mind  when  he  spoke  the 
above  words  at  a  Congressional  hearing  five 
years  ago,  it  does  attempt  to  affirm  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  every  American  to  the 
protection  of  law  against  those  who  might 
damage  a  most  valuable  piece  of  his  prop- 
erty— namely,  his  reputation. 

What  Mr.  Reich  and  many  others  were 
concerned  with  at  the  time  was  mainly  in- 
vasion of  privacy  by  government.  A  national 
data  bank  had  been  proposed.  It  would  have 
provided  a  highly  efficient  computerised 
means  for  the  Federal  Government  to  call 
forth.  Instantaneously,  a  frlghtenlngly  com- 
plete dossier  on  each  Individual.  The  in- 
formation for  the  data  bank  could  have  come 
from  records  compiled  by  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  the  course  of  census- taking, 
taxing,  financially  assisting,  militarizing,  de- 
militarizing, prosecuting,  loyalty-cheeking, 
passport-investigating,  medically  Insuring 
and  otherwise  processing  people. 

The  defenders  of  privacy  have  thus  far 
helped  forestall  any  official  national  data 
bank.  But,  as  one  of  them.  Professor  Arthur 
R.  Miller  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School,  told  CU,  government  computeriza- 
tion of  information  about  individuals  may 
have  proceeded  to  the  point  where  such  a 
data  bank  Is  already  a  reality. 

At  least  the  right-of -privacy  hearings  did 
remind  Congress  that  data  banks  of  a  sort 
also  exist  in  the  business  world.  They  consist 
of  the  files  of  some  2500  credit  bureaus  and 
local  merchants'  associations.  In  those  files 
are  dossiers  on  almost  every  American  adult. 
Credit  bureaus  freely  exchange  informa- 
tion from  their  dossiers  and  sell  it  to  their 
clients  for  credit  reports,  hiring  references, 
insurance  applications,  and  even  for  mailing 
lists.  Information  flows  two  ways.  Stores  and 
financial  Institutions,  for  Instance,  not  only 
buy  credit  reports  but  also  send  to  credit  bu- 
reaus the  vital  statistics  and  repayment  rec- 
ords of  consumers.  To  expedite  the  flow,  the 
files  of  at  least  the  large  credit  bureaus  are 
gradually  being  computerized.  Some  heavy 
users  of  the  information,  such  as  banks  and 
big  stores,  already  have  their  own  computer 
terminals  hooked  into  the  credit-informa- 
tion network. 

A  national  computerized  credit  network 
hooking  up  the  2100  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  was  announced 
in  1968,  but  the  plan  fell  through.  Mean- 
while, though,  one  fast-growing  credit  bu- 
reau with  national  aspirations,  TWR  Infor- 
mation Services,  Inc.,  has  put  a  fully  com- 
puterized system  In  oi>eratlon  and  predicts 
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that  It  can  8tore\ata  In  Ita  computer  m4m- 
ory  on  every  credit-using  American  by  1!I73. 

THE  SNOOPERS 

Until  now,  credit-bureau  dossiers  hfcive 
been  used  for  purposes  far  beyond  the  ex- 
change of  routine  buslnesB  Information.  The 
Internal  Reyenue  Service  consulted  credit- 
bureau  reports  In  Its  investigation  of  s<»me 
taxpayers.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion bought  credit  report*  on  people  It  trtLS 
checking  out  for  various  reasons,  criminal 
or  otherwise.  In  the  flies  of  some  typefl  of 
credit  bureaus,  such  as  the  Retail  Credit  Co., 
CHanlon  Reports,  Inc.  and  Hooper-HoHiea 
Bureau.  Inc.,  are  details  aboxrt  people's  lives 
of  a  far  more  intimate  nature  than  fou 
might  think.  Those  firms  do  reports  for  !ln- 
surance  companies  and  employers,  and  t^iey 
compile  their  information  by  IntervlewSng 
the  neighbors  and  associates  of  their  sub- 
jects. The  sort  of  Information  sought  by 
their  clients  Includes  hearsay  evidence  bear- 
ing on  sexual  habits,  marital  relations,  cljar- 
acter  traits  and  general  reputation. 

So-called  investigative  reports  based  on 
hearsay,  often  hastily  dug  up  by  overworked 
underpaid  field  men,  go  not  only  to  the 
clients  requesting  them  but  also  Into  the 
credlt-biireau  files  for  future  reference.!  In 
the  Congressional  bearing  transcripts  are  the 
cases  of  people  who  have  been  rendered  Tlr- 
ttially  unemployable  In  their  regular  occupa- 
tions because  of  Inaccurate  and  damaging 
hearsay  evidence. 

Most  of  the  information  merchandised ;  by 
the  typical  credit  bureau,  though,  comes 
from  consumers  themselves.  It  comes  frpm 
the  applications  you  fill  out  when  applying 
for  credit  or  Insurance,  and  it  goes  both;  to 
the  company  being  applied  to  and  to  onat  or 
more  local  cerdlt  bureaus  i 

Credit  bureaus  also  scour  court  dockets, 
county  clerks'  files  and  other  public  records, 
looking  for  the  names  of  people  who  appear 
to  be  In  financial  trouble.  When  such  Infbr- 
matlon  is  put  in  credit-bureau  files,  ther4  is 
always  the  chance  of  mistaken  identities. 
Worse  still,  credit  bureaus  admit  that  ttey 
do  not  usually  follow  a  case  to  the  end.  "^e 
fact  that  a  person  has  been  sued  for  non- 
payment of  a  debt  may  reach  their  files — l^ut 
not  the  later  fact  that  the  charge 
dropped,  proved  wrong  or  settled  out  |  of 
ootirt. 

LOBS  I  Urra   TAKS    OVEll 

As  the  facts  about  the  credit  reporting 
dustry  unfolded  in  the  hearing  rooms  j  of 
Congress,  it  became  evident  that  a  law  wo|ild 
be  passed  to  regulate  the  Industry.  At  ^he 
same  time,  not  even  the  severest  crittcs 
wanted  to  abolish  credit  reporting.  It  is,  aflter 
all.  the  best  source  of  information  open  |  to 
lenders  when  they  must  decide  who  wUl.or 
wUl  not  get  credit.  An  accurate.  up-to-d4te 
reporting  system  makes  it  easier  for  con- 
sumers to  obtain  credit.  If  most  lenders  re- 
lied on  thorough  credit  checking,  the  ecqn- 
omy  would  be  better  protected  from  the  pfer- 
Us  of  a  popiilatton  badly  overcommltted  i  to 
installment  debts.  In  a  credit-based  econoiny 
it  would  be  far  better  to  have  lenders  rely  Ion 
accurate,  up-to-date  credit  reports  than  j  to 
have  them  rely,  as  so  many  do  now,  on  ^- 
clally  disruptive  collection  methods,  such  as 
repossession.^,  deficiency  Judgment  (so  they 
can  go  on  collecting  payments  from  debtors 
after  repossession) .  wage  garnishments,  Ex- 
cessive Interest  charges,  and  security  liens  on 
the  debtor's  dwelling.  ' 

Seeing  that  a  new  law  was  Inevitable,  t^e 
Associated  Credit  Bureaus  quit  the  oppoel- 
tlon  and  came  out  in  support  of  a  ratller 
weak  bill.  Although  the  law  that  passed  ^as 
not  quite  so  weak  as  the  ACB  would  h^ve 
bad  it,  the  trade  group  was  able  to  tell  Its 
membership.  "We  .  .  .  believe  most  of  yjou 
will  find  that  the  law  presents  few  ope^- 
tio&al  changes  from  what  you  are  alre^y 
doing." 


EXTEr^SIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE    CONSUMER'S    NEW    RIGHTS 

Nevertheless,  consumers  have  won  some 
new  rights  to  protect  their  financial  stand- 
ing and  perhaps  even  their  personal  reputa- 
tion. Almost  everyone  has  been  through  situ- 
ations where  these  rights  might  have  been 
of  some  avail.  They  should  help,  for  in- 
stance, the  next  time  you  are  being  billed 
and  threatened  with  damage  to  your  credit 
rating  for  something  you  did  not  buy  or  have 
already  paid  for.  They  would  have  helped 
a  West  Virginia  woman  who  wrote  to  us 
about  a  New  York  City  Department  Store 
that  canceled  her  charge  account  when  she 
refused  to  pay  for  $13  worth  of  undelivered 
bed  sheets.  "What  is  a  housewife  to  do  to 
keep  from  getting  her  credit  rating  ruined?" 
she  asked.  They  would  have  helped  a  North 
Carolina  man  who  told  us  he  had  been 
turned  down  for  a  bank  credit  card  because 
of  unpaid  bills  from  a  record  club  he  had 
never  Joined,  from  a  mall-order  house  for 
nonexistent  finance  charges,  and  from  a  hos- 
pital for  a  bin  long  since  paid.  "There  seems 
to  be  no  way  to  get  a  bad  record  cleared  other 
than  to  sneak  off  in  the  night  and  reappear 
with  a  new  name,"  he  said. 

Here's  how  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
works: 

When  you're  rejected  for  credit.  A  company 
that  turns  down  your  credit  application  be- 
cause of  a  bad  credit-bureau  report  must  give 
you  the  name  and  address  of  the  bureau 
The  same  holds  true  for  an  insurance  com- 
pany that  rejects  your  application  for  a 
policy  or  an  employer  who  refuses  to  hire 
you  because  ot  a  bad  credit  report.  And  It 
holds  true  if  you  are  charged  extra  for  credit 
or  Insurance  because  of  a  bad  credit  rating. 

After  you  have  been  told  that  a  bureau  re- 
port has  hurt  your  credit,  insurance  or  em- 
ployment status,  you  have  some  rights  at 
the  credit  bureau.  It  must  disclose  to  you 
"the  natxire  and  substance  of  all  informa- 
tion" in  its  file  about  you,  except  medical 
Information.  You  have  a  right  to  be  told  the 
sources  of  almost  all  Information,  too.  Here, 
though,  the  credit  bureau  lobbyists  put  a 
serious  crimp  in  the  new  law.  You  do  not 
have  a  right  to  know  the  source  of  hearsay 
evidence  about  your  character,  reputation 
and  personal  life  \mless  you  sue  the  credit 
bureau  or  iisers  of  Its  reports  for  violating 
your  rights  under  the  act.  To  make  sure  you 
don't  see  what  they  don't  want  you  to  see, 
the  credit  bureaus  persuaded  Congress  not  to 
give  consumers  the  right  actually  to  lay 
eyes  on  their  files. 

When  a  credit  bureau  tells  you  what's  in 
your  file,  it  must  also  tell  you  the  names  of 
any  firms  that  received  your  credit  record 
during  the  prevlotis  six  months.  It  must  tell 
you  who  received  your  record  for  employ- 
ment purposes  in  the  previous  two  years. 
(Pro-consumer  members  of  Congress  fought 
In  vain  for  a  five-year  disclosure  period.) 

The  law  says  credit  bureatis  must  have 
trained  personnel  available  to  tell  you  wha  :'s 
in  your  file  during  regvUar  business  hours. 
Ordinarily,  you  must  go  to  the  credit  bureau. 
But  at  your  written  request  and  after  taking 
proper  precautions  about  identifying  you, 
the  bureau  is  allowed  to  give  you  the  in- 
formation over  the  telephone. 

Correcting  false  reports.  What  do  you  do 
if  you  discover  that  the  credit  bureau  has 
false,  incomplete  or  inaccurate  information 
about  you?  The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
says  the  credit  bureau  must  reinvestigate 
disputed  Information  "within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time"  unless  "it  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  dispute  by  the 
consumer  Is  frivolous  or  irrelevant."  Unfortu- 
nately, weasel  words  like  those  quoted  may 
sabotage  enforcement.  But  unless  it  tries  to 
weasel  out,  the  credit  bureau  must  promptly 
delete  any  data  found  to  be  Inaccurate  or  un- 
veriflable.  Furthermore,  at  your  request  It 
must  send  notice  of  the  deletion  to  any  or  all 
those  who  received  your  report  in  the  prevl- 
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ous  six  months  (or  two  years  for  employment 
purposes). 

The  law  anticipates  some  disputes  between 
you  and  the  credit  bureau  that  investiga- 
tion won't  settle.  You  might  have  lost  the 
receipt  for  a  bill  paid  in  cash,  for  instance 
or  you  might  be  withholding  payment  for 
defective  merchandise  untu  the  defect  is  cor- 
rected. In  such  cases,  you  have  fhe  right  to 
put  in  the  file  a  statement  of  100  words  giv- 
ing  your  side  of  the  argument.  The  credit 
bureau  must  include  your  statement  in  any 
future  report.  It  must  also,  at  your  request 
send  copies  to  those  who  have  already  re^ 
celved  the  disputed  Information. 

If  you  have  gone  to  the  credit  biu-eau  after 
learning  that  someone  received  a  bad  report 
about  you,  the  bureau  is  not  permitted  to 
charge  for  disclosing  what's  in  your  file  or 
for  making  the  corrections,  deletions,  addi- 
tions or  notifications  required  by  law.  But  to 
get  those  services  performed  free,  you  must 
go  to  the  credit  bureau  within  30  days  of  re- 
ceiving official  word  of  the  bad  report. 

Before  you  have  been  rejected.  As  a  con- 
sumer, you  have  the  right  to  find  out  what's 
in  your  file  at  any  credit  bureau  even  though 
no  one  notified  you  of  receiving  an  unfavor- 
able report.  The  bureau  must  still  investigate 
items  that  you  believe  need  correcting,  delete 
inaccuracies  and  send  out  deletion  notices. 
It  must  also  insert  in  the  file  your  statement 
about  any  disputed  accounts  and  must  send 
copies  to  recent  recipients  of  your  report. 
The  bureau  may  charge  you  a  "reasonable"' 
amount  this  time,  except  for  sending  deletion 
notices. 

But  what  if  you  suspect  there's  a  false 
report  being  circulated?  Which  credit  bureau 
should  you  visit?  Should  you  go  to  more  than 
one?  The  problem  is  real  enough.  The  clas- 
sified telephone  books  of  large  cities  show 
long  lists  of  credit  reporting  agencies — 45  in 
the  Manhattan  directory  alone.  Moreover,  as 
you  move  from  city  to  city  you  may  leave  be- 
hind files  in  several  local  bureaus.  As  the  law 
stands,  some  files  won't  come  to  your  notice 
until  they  are  used  against  you. 

The  Industry  succeeded  in  beating  down  a 
proposal  by  Representative  Leonor  K.  Sulli- 
van of  Missouri  to  require  credit  bureaus  to 
notify  consumers  as  soon  as  they  are  made 
the  subject  of  a  dossier.  If  that  idea  had  car- 
ried, everyone  could  have  known  of  the  exist- 
ence of  all  credit-bureau  files  about  him.  In 
case  he  had  reason  to  believe  some  erroneous 
information  was  being  circulated,  he  would 
have  known  where  to  go  to  protect  himself. 

Snooper  reports.  You  have  the  right  to  be 
told  promptly  when  someone  has  asked  for  a 
report  about  your  character,  general  reputa- 
tion and  way  of  living — a  hearsay  report— 
and  you  also  have  the  right  to  demand  com- 
plete disclosure  of  the  natxire  and  scope  of 
the  investigation.  But  you  can't  call  off  the 
snoopers.  Furthermore.  If  someone  Is  consid- 
ering you  for  a  Job  you  havent  applied  for,  he 
can  get  a  snooper  report  without  telling  you. 

Reports  to  employers.  The  law  gives  Job 
seekers  some  minimal  protection  against 
the  use  of  Incomplete  report*  from  court 
dockets  and  other  public  records.  Any  credit 
bureau  sending  out  an  employment  report 
containing  adverse  information  based  on 
siich  records  must  do  one  of  two  things.  It 
muart  let  you  know  Immediately  so  that  you 
can  bring  the  record  up  to  date  fof  the 
prospective  employer.  Or  It  must  make  sure 
its  own  report  Is  current  as  far  as  the  pub- 
lice  record  is  concerned.  The  trouble  Is  that 
public  records  of  many  legal  actions  are 
never  made  complete  because  the  parties 
have  settled  out  of  court  and  their  attor- 
neys have  not  notified  the  court  clerk  to 
close  the  case. 

Obsolete  or  unverified  information.  The 
new  law  forbids  credit  bureaus  to  send  out 
adverse  Information  more  than  seven  years 
old.  But  there  are  impc«i:ant  exceptions. 
Bankruptcy  Information  may  be  included  In 
credit  reports  for  14  years.  And  no  age  limit 
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Dlaoed  on  any  information  Included  in 
iJLts  on  those  who  apply  for  a  loan  or  a 
iST insurance  policy  of  •60,000  or  more  or 
on  these  who  apply  for  a  Job  with  an  annual 
salary  of  •20,000  or  more.  Thus,  adverse  in- 
JomukUon  may  be  kept  in  your  file  in- 
definitely and  may  plague  you  throughout 
vour  lifetime.  ^    ..,.     j    * 

■  Lip  service  is  paid  In  the  law  to  the  duty 
of  credit  bureaus  to  verify  the  identity  of 
people  seeking  Information  about  others 
and  to  "follow  reasonable  procedures  to  as- 
sure maximum  possible  accuracy  of  the  in- 
formation." But  the  law  does  not  spell  out 
liDW  those  duties  are  to  be  performed,  nor 
(Joes  It  permit  them  to  be  defined  by  reg- 
ulation. 

When  you  can  sue.  Until  now,  no  credit 
bureau  would  give  information  to  consum- 
ers about  their  files  until  they  had  signed  a 
paper  releasing  the  bureau  and  its  inform- 
ants from  liability  for  the  consequences  of 
false  and  damaging  information.  In  plain 
words,  the  bureaus  wanted  to  naake  sure 
they  couldn't  be  successfully  sued  for  care- 
lessly hurting  someone's  reputation.  The 
credit  bureaus  fought  In  Congrecs  against 
any  law  that  would  expose  them  to  such 
suits.  As  a  result,  the  Fair  Credit  ReporUng 
Act  limits  a  consimier's  right  to  sue. 

You  can  sue  for  an  unlimited  amount  of 
damages  on  a  charge  that  false  information 
was  furnished  with  malice  and  willful  In- 
tent to  Injure  you.  That  kind  of  charge  la 
extremely  difficult  to  prove. 

You  can  sue  on  a  charge  that  a  credit  bu- 
reau, its  informant  or  a  user  of  its  report 
violated  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act.  The 
violation  doesn't  have  to  be  intentional,  but 
it  does  have  to  have  caused  you  demon- 
strable financial  damage.  In  a  successful 
action,  you  can  claim  your  actual  damages, 
your  legal  costs  and  an  attorney's  fee  deter- 
mined by  the  court.  If  you  can  prove  that  a 
credit  bureau  willfully  violated  the  act.  the 
bureau  must  additionally  pay  you  whatever 
amount  the  court  allows  for  punitive 
damages. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  they  might  have 
In  proving  actual  damages,  some  lawyers  will 
be  reluctant  to  take  such  cases.  But  some 
situations  would  invite  suit.  Suppose  a  mem- 
ber of  your  family  were  rejected  for  •26,000 
of  life  insurance  on  the  strength  of  false 
information  that  should  have  been  deleted 
from  his  credit  file,  and  suppose  that  he  died 
soon  afterward.  As  an  heir,  you  might  be  able 
to  recover  the  $25,000. 

This  threat  of  suit  for  simple  liability 
may  prove  to  be  the  only  effective  enforce- 
ment tool  in  the  act.  Without  it.  respon- 
sibility for  enforcement  would  have  fallen 
almost  entirely  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and  as  Ralph  Nader 
testified,  "reliance  on  the  FTC's  legal  sanc- 
tions 18  totally  unjustified."  Even  the  now- 
rejuvenated  FTC  must  work  with  the  glacial- 
ly slow  and  largely  ineffectual  cease-and-de- 
sist order,  which  usually  gives  the  violator 
a  second  and  perhaps  a  third  chance  before 
he  risks  being  fined.  The  new  law  provides 
for  criminal  penalties,  too,  but  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  they  will  be  reserved  for  only 
the  most  extreme  violations. 

The  credit  bureau  lobbyists'  greatest 
achievement  was  to  hobble  the  PTC  further 
by  denying  It  the  authority  to  write  rules 
defining  and  interpreting  the  substance  of 
the  new  law.  Lack  of  rule-making  power  has 
been  the  downfall  of  earlier  laws  designed 
to  help  consumers  and  may  doom  this  one. 
The  law  Is  fiUl  of  vague  words.  What  kinds 
of  disputes  about  items  in  a  credit-bureau 
file  are  to  be  considered  "frivolous  or  irrele- 
vant"? How  long  is  a  "reasonable"  time? 
What  are  "reasonable  procedures"?  What 
sort  of  notice  must  a  consumer  get  when  a 
creditor  turns  him  down  because  of  a  bad 
credit  report?  Written  notice?  A  telephone 
call?  The  law  doesn't  say. 
PTC  attorneys  told  CU  they  would  ask  the 
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Commission  to  adopt  guidelines  covering  as 
many  of  those  questions  as  possible  as  a 
matter  of  necessary  enforcement  procedure. 
Almost  inevitably  the  Industry  will  ask  the 
courts  to  stop  the  FTC  from  doing  anything 
like  that.  A  long  legal  hassle  may  very  well 
lie  ahead. 

NO    VICTOET    POR    PBTVACT 

Worst  of  all,  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Aot 
falls  seriously  short  of  buttressing  the  In- 
dividual's last  renmants  of  privacy.  Credit 
bureaus  suffer  no  significant  inhibitions  on 
their  practice  of  sending  out  snoopers  to 
dredge  up  hearsay  Information.  Through  a 
loophole  in  the  law.  agencies  like  the  FBI 
may  still  find  It  possible  to  go  on  fishing 
expeditions  into  credit-bureau  flies  without 
specifying  the  names  of  people  under  investi- 
gation. Government  agencies  are  left  free  to 
buy  the  entire  list  of  names  in   a  credit- 

reau  file.  Including  present  and  former 
addresses  and  places  of  employment.  And 
credit  bureau  may  sell  reports  about  con- 
sumers in  connection  with  any  conceivable 
kind  of  legitimate  business  transaction. 

Unless  Congress  does  better  than  that, 
faceless  accusers  will  continue  to  dog  the 
footsteps  of  Americans,  and  Big  Brother  may 
yet  fulfill  George  Orwell's  prophecy  by  1984. 
Credit  bureaus  may  sell  reports  about  con- 
sumers in  connection  with  any  conceivable 
kind  of  legitimate  business  transaction. 

THE    WELCOME   LADT'S    WATCHING    TOU 

Some  of  the  data  in  your  credit-bureau  file 
may  have  come  from  the  scratch  pad  of  one 
of  those  welcoming  "hostesses"  who  knock  on 
your  door  when  you  have  recently  moved  to 
a  new  town.  The  personable  ladies  are  good 
at  striking  up  a  friendly  conversation,  and 
it's  no  idle  chatter.  Besides  promoting  local 
merchants  with  free  samples,  gift,  coupons 
and  discount  tickets,  they  may  be  assigned 
to  pick  up  information  on  your  oredlt 
worthiness. 

Scores  of  credit  bureaus  sponsor  welcom- 
ing Arms.  A  typical  one  is  the  Welcome  New- 
comer Service  of  the  Credit  Bureau  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Welcome  Newcomer  says  its  hos- 
tesses always  explain  their  credit-bureau 
mission,  but  according  to  its  own  survey,  24 
per  cent  of  the  people  visited  did  not  re- 
member being  told  the  real  purpose  of  the 
interview.  The  PTC  recently  announced  a 
proposed  complaint  charging  Welcome  New- 
comer Service  with  failure  to  tell  people  it  is 
gathering  credit  data  rather  than  Just  ex- 
tending greetings  to  newcomers. 
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Arab  Union:  How  Great  a  Threat? 

The  announced  federation  of  Egypt,  Libya 
and  Syria  unquestionably  adds  to  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  war  already  Inherent  in  Mid- 
dle Eastern  Instability,  but  it  cannot  yet  be 
ascertained  how  great  a  factor  the  new  union 
Is. 

Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sitdat  says  the 
new  federation  will  have  'one  president,  one 
flag,  one  capital."  It  will  also,  he  says,  have 
one  foreign  and  one  defense  policy.  Sadat, 
with  customary  bombast,  promises  no  yield- 
ing of  Arab  territory  to  Israel,  no  negotia- 
tions and  no  "bargaining"  on  the  right  of 
Palestinian  refugees. 

All  of  this  would  bode  ill  for  hopes  of  re- 
turning the  Middle  East  to  Its  customary 
position  of  stable  crisis,  except  for  two  things. 
First,  earlier  attempts  at  Arab  unity  have 
failed  as  national  self-interest  eclipsed  the 
dream  of  a  Muslim  world  stretching  from 
Iraq  to  Morocco.  Second,  the  policies  as  out- 
lined by  Sadat  show  very  little  change  from 
earlier  public  pronouncements. 

Circumstances  can  and  do  alter  cases,  and 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  international  facts 
of  life  will  require  Arab  leaders  to  forswear 
their  public  saber-rattling  when  it  comes  to 
discussing  what  can.  should  and  must  be 
done  in  the  Middle  East. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Middle  East  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
world  trouble  spot  and  very  properly  de- 
serves the  major  attention  of  adminis- 
tration leaders  and  of  our  diplomats. 

The  announcement  of  the  new  federa- 
tion comprising  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Syria 
must  be  carefully  analyzed  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  entire  Middle  East  pic- 
ture. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  in  an  edito- 
rial commenttu-y  Wednesday.  April  21, 
very  properly  directs  public  attention  to 
the  prospects  of  this  intended  federa- 
tion and  its  probable  impact  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  situation: 


NEENAH,  WIS.,  BACKS  REVENUE 
SHARING 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTiday.  April  26.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rising  tide  of  support  for 
the  Idea  of  revenue  sharing  cannot  escape 
oiu-  attention.  I  wish  today  to  point  out 
that  the  crisis  of  local  government  is 
not  only  the  crisis  of  the  great  cities  of 
Newark,  Philadephia,  and  Milwaukee. 
The  erosion  of  the  local  tax  base  and 
the  rising  costs  of  municipal  services  h&s 
also  created  major  headaches  for  the 
small  cities  of  the  land. 

I  submit  the  evidence  of  the  city  of 
Neenah,  Wis.,  population  23,000,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pox  River.  Clustered  with 
sister  cities  both  larger  and  smaller  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Winnebago,  Neenah  la 
hard  pressed  to  prevent  the  mxmicipal 
despoiling  of  both  of  these  great  water 
resources. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  the  House 
the  following  resolution  of  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Neenah,  Wis.,  endorsing  genera] 
and  special  revenue  sharing. 

I  include  the  material  as  follows: 

Resoldtion  No.  6428 

RESOLUTION     ENDORSING     GENERAL    AND    SPECIAL 
REVENUE    SHARING 

Whereas,  the  need  for  public  facilities  and 
services  provided  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ment is  increasing  at  a  rate  which  exceeds 
the  revenues  generated  from  the  available 
tax  base  to  such  governments:   and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government,  through 
exercising  taxing  powers  vested  in  it,  has 
substantially  diminished  the  available  reve- 
nue producing  sources  available  to  states 
and  local  governments;  and 

Whereas,  state  and  local  governments  and 
their  designated  regional  councils  are  fac- 
ing substantial  deficits  unless  the  federal 
government  supplements  the  existing  grant 
assistance  programs  to  such  governments; 
and 
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Whereas,  there  appears  to  be  a  general 
concensus  of  the  states  and  the  local  gcxvem- 
ment8  that  the  most  advantageous  method 
of  obtaining  and  receiving  supplementaj  fed- 
eral funds  would  be  through  a  progr^  of 
general  and  special  revenue  sharing;  a^d 

Whereas,  the  viability  and  continued 
growth  of  regional  councils  as  pollcjf  and 
ooordlnatlve  mechanisms  of  state  and!  local 
governments  Is  dependent  on  the  strength 
and  fiscal  Integrity  of  state  and  local  gqvern- 
ment: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  City  of  Neenah  th»t  the 
United  States  Congress  be  urged  to  enact 
during  the  first  session  of  the  92nd  Ooagress 
a  general  revenue  and  special  revenue  shar- 
ing program  to  assist  states,  local  govern- 
ments and  regional  councils  In  meeting  their 
fiscal  needs. 


STUDENT  HOUSINQ  IN  RUR^L 
AREAS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN^A 

Monday.  April  26,  197i 
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Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ])rob- 
lem  of  providing  adequate  educiitlon 
plagues  every  State  in  the  Nation  t^ay. 
Each  State  has  similar  problems,  llow- 
ever,  in  the  State  of  Alaska  because  of 
the  large  geographical  size  and  the  ihany 
rural  areas  of  the  State,  Alaskal  has 
many  unique  educational  problem^. 

In  many  of  the  smaU  villages  and  titles 
in  Alaska,  students  are  broug-ht  t0  the 
community  high  schools  from  as  far  fiway 
away  a£  1,000  miles.  i 

Sometimes  the  student  is  able  to  be 
placed  in  a  school  near  his  home  pom- 
munity,  but  suitable  housing  is  nojt  al- 
ways available. 

If  students  who  are  In  need  of  pJace- 
ment  could  be  Integrated  into  these  high 
schools  in  the  remote  areas  of  Alaska, 
it  would  benefit  both  the  student  an|i  our 
high  school  system. 

Group  homes  offer  a  more  conifort- 
able  and  normal  living  experience '  that 
adds  greatly  to  the  student's  educaUonal 
progress.  While  the  dormitories  now  in 
planning  or  in  use  do  offer  some  com- 
fort, group  homes  would  be  a  more  ben- 
eficial environment  for  the  student: 
Housi  Joint  Risolution  No.  15: 

TO  Stcdsnt  HotTsnfo  in  Rttsal 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  (if  the 
State  of  Alaska:  ] 

Whereas  a  ntunber  of  small  high  tchool 
facilities  are  being  established  In  vlirlous 
communities  In  rural  Alaska:  and 

Whereas  In  many  Instances,  tber^  are 
persons  of  high  school  age  who  live  Im  com- 
munities located  near  these  schools  wfco  are 
in  need  of  placement;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  major  problems 'to  be 
overcome  before  a  student  In  need  of  |>Iace- 
ment  can  perhaps  attend  a  high  school  rel- 
atively close  to  bis  home  community  is  the 
provision  of  suitable  housing;  and 

Wliereas  It  would  be  of  great  advtintage 
to  the  student  to  be  able  to  continue  his 
education  at  the  nearest  possible  location  to 
bis  home;  and  ' 

Whereas  If  the  students  who  are  li^  need 
of  placement  could  be  Integrated  Intoi  these 
schools  In  the  remote  areas  of  Ala^a,  It 
would  not  only  benefit  the  student  but  Sirotild 
aid  the  development  of  these  small  high 
schools,  both  In  terms  of  their  pbysioal  fa- 
cilities and  the  curricula  available;  anA 
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Whereas  group  homes  offer  a  more  com- 
fortable and  relatively  normal  living  ex- 
perience, thereby  adding  to  the  learning 
process  in  classrooms: 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Alaska  State  Legis- 
lature that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is 
urgently  requested  to  Investigate  the  possi- 
bility and  the  Implementation  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  of  a  plan  whereby 
group  homes  rather  than  dormitories  would 
be  made  available  In  those  communities 
where  high  schools  are  or  will  be  established. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  the 
Honorable  Morris  Thompson,  Area  Director, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and  to  the  Honor- 
able Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Mike 
Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable 
Nick  Beglch,  U.S.  Representative,  members 
of  the  Alaska  delegation  In  Congress. 


HM.  7725— DETERGENT  POLLUTION 
C?ONTROL  ACT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  sanitation  and  cleanliness  are 
of  parsmiount  Importance  with  today's 
homemaker.  The  soap  and  detergent  in- 
dustry have  made  tremendous  gains  in 
providing  the  housewife  with  materials 
to  clean  clothes  and  keep  a  spotless 
home. 

Yet,  most  of  us  would  be  satisfied  with 
a  shirt  that  was  clean  and  white — not 
necessarily  "whiter  than  white" — if  we 
also  knew  that  we  were  preserving  the 
environment. 

Today's  detergent,  with  a  high  phos- 
phate content,  Is  getting  our  shirts 
"whiter  than  white,"  but  it  is  also  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  pollution  of  our 
waters. 

Phosphorus  is  being  dumped  in  our 
streams  and  lakes  at  a  rate  exceeding 
486  million  pounds  per  year.  Phosphorus 
fertilizes  aquatic  plants  and  causes  an 
extremely  rapid  growth  of  algae.  As 
these  plants  die  and  decay,  they  use  up 
the  oxygen  in  the  water,  and  cause  the 
fish  to  suffocate.  As  the  plants  grow  tmd 
die  in  rapid  succession,  the  water  Itself 
is  displaced  by  the  accumulated  masses 
of  living  and  dead  vegetation  and,  final- 
ly, the  lake  becomes  a  bog,  and  eventual- 
ly, dry  land. 

Such  destruction  of  a  lake  is  called 
euthrophicatlon.  It  is  similar  to  the  nat- 
ural process  by  which  a  lake  matures, 
ages,  and  dies.  But,  the  natural  process 
is  so  slow  that  it  can  be  measured  only 
on  a  geological  time  scsde.  However,  the 
extent  of  euthrophicatlon  which  has 
occurred  in  the  past  few  decades  under 
the  onslaught  of  20th  century  technology 
would  require  thousands  of  years  under 
natural  conditions.  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed, for  example,  that  man  has  aged  Lake 
Erie  15,000  years  in  the  last  50  years. 

Pho^horus  enters  our  waters  from 
numerous  sources;  however,  the  largest 
single  input  is  from  detergents.  The 
rising  levels  of  irfioaphorus  discharged 
Into  our  country's  waters  result  not  only 
from  the  increasing  amount  of  S3mthetic 
detergents  used  by  consumers,  but  also 
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from  the  increasing  percentages  of  phos- 
phates per  pound  of  detergent  product 
formulated  by  the  manufacturers  in  the 
last  decade.  In  1958,  synthetic  deter- 
gents contained  7.7  percent  phosphorus. 
In  1967,  the  percentage  of  phosphorus 
contained  in  synthetic  detergrents  had 
grown  to  9.4  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  evidence  that 
there  are  cleaning  substances  which  will 
not  degrade  and  ruin  the  environment  to 
replace  phosphorus. 

Thus,  today,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  directs  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
establish  standards  of  water  eutrophlca- 
tlon  ability  to  be  met  by  all  synthetic 
detergents  by  June  30,  1973.  In  addition, 
this  bill,  called  the  Detergent  Pollution 
Control  Act.  makes  it  unlawful  after 
June  30,  1973,  for  any  person  to  import 
or  manufacture  a  detergent  compound 
containing  phosphorus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  owe  a  special  debt  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Charles  M.  Dinaberg,  a 
student  at  the  Loyola — California— 
School  of  Law.  Mr.  Dinaberg  has  pre- 
pared a  scholarly  exposition  advocating 
the  abolition  of  phosphates  in  deter- 
gents. His  paper  has  been  a  great  help  to 
me  in  analyzing  the  problem  of  pbos- 
I^iates  and  in  presenting  a  solution. 


NATIONAL  GIRL  SCOUT  WEEK 


AjyrU  27,  1971 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  coimtry  celebrated  the  59th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  organization  of  the  Oirl 
Scouts.  As  a  tribute  to  the  Girl  Scouts  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Recoed  an 
editorial  which  appeared  on  April  22. 
1971.  In  the  Hancock  News  of  Hancock, 
Md.,  as  follows : 

Htlpinc  to  Close  th«  Gaps 

Young  people  are  facing  enormous  chal- 
lenges on  what  the  quality  of  life  will  be  In 
the  future.  How  they  meet  the  problems  of 
a  rapidly  changing  society  will  test  their  in- 
genuity. Imagination,  and  abilities.  How 
they  prepare  themselves  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges Is  of  utmost  Importance. 

One  youth-serving  organization  which  U 
taking  the  lead  In  Involving  young  people  in 
many  self-directed,  self-planned  projects  Is 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  U-S.A.  Some  GSUSA  en- 
deavors are  directly  related  to  the  quality  of 
our  country's  physical  environment;  other* 
concern  the  interrelationships  of  people,  and 
youth  participation  In  planning  and  decision- 
making. 

This  concept  of  responsible  citizenship  and 
service  with  others  has  always  been  a  basic 
one  In  Girl  Scouting.  Today's  Girl  Scouts 
are  Involved  In  projects  to  help  close  tlie 
gaps  separating  economic,  racial,  cultural, 
and  age  groups.  Across  the  country,  girls  and 
adults  from  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  areas 
are  working  in  partnership  with  national 
and  local  community  groups  toward  these 
goals. 

Prepared  by  their  training,  theee  girls  give 
millions  of  hours  of  service  to  their  com- 
munities. In  day  camps  for  ghetto  children, 
In  migrant  worker  camps,  in  Head  Start  pro- 
grams. In  various  tutorial  programs.  In 
senior  citizen  projects.  In  hospitals,  schools 
and  libraries,  on  Indian  reservations  and  In 


hundreds  ot  quaUty  environment  projects— 
Oirl  Scouts  of  all  racial,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds  contribute  their  skills. 

During  this  Girl  Scout  Week,  marking  the 
on»nlzatlon-8  59t4i  birthday,  we  extend  our 
thanks  and  congratulations  to  the  nearly  4 
niliuon  girls,  men  and  women  In  Girl  Scout- 
ing. ^_^^^^^_^___ 

NA'nONAL  ENDOWMENT  OP  THE 
ARTS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  must  not  agree  to  be  artistically  bar- 
ren. We  need  to  encourage,  to  stimulate,  to 
applaud  the  artistically  gifted  and  the  fruits 
of  these  gifts. 

I  fervently  hope  that  this  Subcommittee 
will  be  most  generous  In  Its  recommenda- 
tions, imderstandlng  fully  how  wise  will  be 
this  Investment  in  the  future  of  our  nation.  I 
ask  you  to  consider  appropriations  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  not  as  an 
expenditure,  but  I  repeat — as  an  investment. 

Thank  you. 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  pleased  to  Include  my  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies,  Wednes- 
day, April  21,  1971,  on  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  My  statement 
follows: 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

There  are  those  who  would  argue  that  the 
demands  upon  the  national  purse  are  so 
varied  and  urgent  that  appropriation  for 
the  Arts  must  be  placed  low  on  the  Ust 
of  priorities,  if  it  is  to  be  placed  thM«  at  all. 
With  this  I  must  emphatically  disagree. 

The  development  of  the  Arts  is  the  mark  of 
a  civilized  nation.  The  gift  of  appreciations, 
whether  of  opera,  symphonies,  sculpture, 
pictures,  theatres,  museums,  adds  dimen- 
sion to  life  and  living,  drawing  man  out 
of  the  narrow  confines  of  self  and  self-pity. 
For  a  nation  to  neglect  its  art  and  artists  Is 
to  admit  that  its  horizon  is  narrow  and  Its 
vision  pinched. 

Those  of  us  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  who 
have  attended  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  the 
Botanic  Garden,  the  Brooklyn  Children's 
Museum,  and  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music,  can  testify  how  the  people  not  only 
of  Brooklyn  but  of  distant  places  visiting 
my  home  town  embrace  these  expressions 
of  our  culture.  Those  of  us  who  attend  the 
performances  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  the  New  York  City  Opera,  and  beyond 
these  the  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  and  the 
San  Francisco  Opera,  see  In  them  the  monu- 
ments of  national  pride.  What  I  say  of  New 
York  Is  equally   true  across  the  ixatlon. 

There  are  few  today  who  will  not  admit 
that  the  citadel  of  the  Arts  has  moved  from 
the  cultural  cities  of  Europe  to  the  United 
States.  The  ferment  and  experimentation 
In  the  Arts,  whether  they  be  in  the  ballet 
or  in  the  little  theatres  across  the  nation, 
need  nourishment.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
this  ferment  and  experimentation  die  for 
the  lack  of  it. 

Food,  shelter,  clothing — yes.  But  shall 
there  be  little  beyond  these? 

The  audience  and  viewers  of  the  world 
of  art  keep  growing.  There  Is  an  Insistent 
demand  that  this  stream  of  light  and  vigor 
not  be  dimmed. 

I  remember  a  time  when  those  who  could 
afford  It,  and  many  who  could  not,  went 
to  Europe  to  look,  to  contemplate,  to  study, 
and  to  Imitate  the  art  of  the  Old  World.  This 
Is  now  reversed,  a  reversal  with  a  tremendous 
difference.  Paris,  Rome.  Venice,  London,  were 
the  art  centers.  But  the  art  did  not  flow  Into 
the  provinces  of  the  respective  countries.  In 
the  United  States  this  Is  not  true.  Small  cities 
within  the  breadth  and  length  of  this  coun- 
try have  set  up  their  little  theatres,  their 
symphonies,  their  museums,  their  operas. 
This  is  reflected  In  the  local  newspapers 
which  devote  pages  to  the  arts  within  the 
orbit  of  their  circulation. 


ROYAL    OAK,    MICH.,    CELEBRATES 
GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26.  1971 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1921,  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  was  granted  a 
city  charter.  Today.  50  years  later. 
Royal  Oak  is  a  model  residential  com- 
munity whose  citizens  have  reason  to 
celebrate  the  golden  anniversary  of  her 
incorporation. 

Conveniently  located  just  north  of  De- 
troit. Royal  Oak  has  managed  to  become 
a  major  city,  while  retaining  a  refreshing 
suburban  flavor.  In  1970  the  census  regis- 
tered a  population  of  approximately  85.- 
000  people,  and  the  community  Is  still 
growing.  But  like  the  thousands  of  trees 
that  line  its  streets  and  avenues,  my 
hometown  has  taken  its  growth  in  stride, 
gradually  expanding  without  the  explo- 
sive problems  that  have  beset  most  of 
the  urban  areas  in  our  covmtry.  Indeed, 
stability  remains  the  keynote  in  Royal 
Oak :  its  tax  base  has  not  spiraled  wildly 
with  its  accelerated  development,  its  resi- 
dential character  continues  to  flourish, 
and  basically,  its  people  do  not  care  to 
move  away.  Surely,  no  greater  compli- 
ment can  be  given  to  a  city. 

In  a  sense,  the  growth  of  Royal  Oak 
has  mirrored  that  of  our  country;  a 
gradual  development  closely  associated 
with  technological  progress  and  improved 
transportation  facilities.  Railroads  and 
highways  may  be  said  to  have  civilized 
our  Nation  as  much  as  any  other  single 
factor.  Railroads  and  highways  made 
Royal  Oak  what  it  is  today. 

When  William  Thurber  set  up  house 
in  the  area  nearby  Governor  Cass'  fa- 
mous "royal  oak,"  he  foimd  an  almost 
complete  absence  of  good  roads.  In  fact, 
the  bogs  and  swamps  to  the  south  usually 
forced  settlers  up  the  Detroit  River  to 
Mount  Clemens  before  they  could  take  a 
stagecoach  directly  to  Royal  Oak. 

By  1828,  however,  the  Detroit-Sagi- 
naw  Turnpike  had  been  built,  and  the 
seeds  of  the  community's  growth  had 
been  planted.  Seven  years  later  an  ener- 
getic promoter  named  Sherman  Stevens 
purchased  80  acres  of  land  for  the 
Detroit  and  Pontiac  Railroad  he  had 
helped  to  found. 

The  railroad  reached  Royal  Oak  in 
1838,  bringing  work  for  the  first  home- 
steaders: cutting  timbers  for  the  ties 
and  rails,  and  oordwood  for  the  steam 
engine.  A  sawmill  was  built  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Lawson  Lumber 
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Co.  Two  hotels  were  erected  to  house 
the  growing  railroad  construction  crews. 
For  some  time  Royal  Oak  was  the  north- 
em  terminus  of  the  road  and  a  flourish- 
ing trading  center. 

The  Interurban  tracks  reached  town 
in  1895.  providing  inexpensive  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  Detroit.  Not  only  did 
the  Interurban  carry  commuters  into  the 
city  for  work,  but  picnickers  out  of  the 
city  to  play.  A  new,  less  practical  value 
was  placed  on  easy  transportation. 

No  wonder  Henry  Ford's  automobiles 
caught  on  so  fast.  Between  1890  and  1910 
Royal  Oak  d»ew  as  fast  as  his  new  in- 
dustry, attracting  thousands  of  Detroit 
workers  who  had  tired  of  that  crowded 
city's  dirt,  smoke  and  noise.  In  that  pe- 
riod. Royal  Oaks  population  jumped  461 
percent,  and  in  1921,  50  years  ago,  she 
became  a  full-fledged  city. 

By  1931  the  Interurban  had  given  way 
to  the  automobile.  In  that  year  the 
world's  first  superhighway— the  eight- 
l£uied  Woodward  Avenue — was  com- 
pleted, and  the  process  which  began  with 
the  Detroit-Saginaw  Turnpike  had  come 
full  circle — but  with  cars  instead  of 
stagecoaches.  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  Royal 
Oak's  growth,  like  that  of  the  Nation, 
has  been  closely  intertwined/  with  the 
development  of  her  transportation 
system. 

We  know  today,  of  course,  that  this 
development  is  not  without  its  draw- 
backs :  across  the  Nation  citizens  see  our 
highways  clogged  with  traffic  and  our 
atmosphere  smoky  with  pollution.  They 
see,  moreover,  other  examples  of  techno- 
logical progress  with  dangers  greater  than 
anyone  ever  imagined :  they  see  the  split- 
ting of  the  atom  as  a  threat  to  human 
existence  as  well  as  a  source  of  human 
development;  they  see  the  enormous 
growth  of  housing  and  they  see  the  sur- 
render of  our  open  space. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker  this  Nation  is  at 
a  critical  moment  in  her  history.  We  look 
with  question  to  the  future  and,  rightly, 
we  look  for  guidance  from  the  past.  We 
ask  that  progress  be  controlled  and  that 
history  be  observed.  It  is  a  fitting  time 
to  awaken  the  sleeping  moments  of  our 
heritage. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  imrpose  of 
Royal  Oak's  Golden  Jubilee:  we  celebrate 
the  present  to  commemorate  the  past.  We 
examine  our  mistakes,  we  rejoice  in  our 
gifts,  and  we  look  without  despair  to 
the  years  ahead,  certain,  after  all,  that 
our  future  Is  built  on  a  soimd  and  vital 
tradition. 


PRIVATE  GUCOPSKI'S  LAST  LETTER 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLORUM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  22. 1971,  Pfc.  Stephen  D.  Gucofskl 
was  killed  In  action  in  South  Vietnam. 
On  March  20,  1971,  Steve  wrote  his  last 
letter  home  to  his  parents  anticipating 
that  he  may  be  injured  or  killed  by  hos- 
tile flre  and  expressing  his  concern  over 
command  decisions  which  sent  his  unit 
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into  combat  against  outnumbered  ^ds 
without  proper  support.  j 

Although  I  no  longer  have  the  prlvfflege 
of  representing  Steve's  hometown  of  Port 
Myers,  Lee  County,  Fla.,  I  have  t^ken 
this  matter  up  with  the  Secretary  of|  the 
Army  in  the  hope  that  future  lives  of)  our 
servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia  mav  be 
protected.  ' 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  RecoriI  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  Steve's  last 
letter  to  his  parents : 

20  March  71 

Hi  Mom, 

Well  things  are  real  bad  now  and  I  may 
get  bit  pretty  bad.  In  the  last  4  days  2  oi  our 
people  have  got  killed  and  8  wounded  enough 
so  they  can't  go  back  for  a  while.  I  Just  c  ame 
back  from  R&R  and  am  going  back  toj  the 
bush  not  because  I  have  to  but  becbuse 
I  want  to  go  out  and  help  my  buddies.;  If  I 
get  killed  I  want  you  to  make  sure ;  one 
person  comes  to  my  funeral  &  thats  jAmy 
Hadfleld  this  Is  her  address. 

AMY  HADFIELD 

5th  West  9th  North 

Lehl,  Utah  84034 

I  also  want  you  to  send  her  a  dozec 
roses  from  me  k  sign  it  the  unseen  fifend 
so  that  when  you  get  this  letter,  I  shbuld 
have  enough  money  to  get  her  to  Florida  if 
anything  happens.  Things  are  really  i  bad 
recon  has  been  hit  9  times  In  four  da)rs  & 
they  keep  sending  us  out  against  out  njum- 
bered  odds  and  they  are  In  bunkers  i&  It 
seems  nothing  can  hit  them  except  a  h^l  of 
a  big  bomb.  Write  our  Congressman  a  letter 
&  send  him  this  letter  then  he  will  know 
how  crummy  things  and  our  leaders  are  from 
FuU  Bird  Conlals  or  however  you  spell  1 ;. 

If  I  don't  make  it  I  love  you  all  &    lope 

I  dont   bring   to   much   unhappyness    irith 

this  letter.  Please  try  to  understand  wh^t  & 

why  I'm  doing  this. 

Love  always, 

SteVe. 

PS.  Please  see  what  you  can  do  with 
congress  man. 


red 


SPEECH  OP  ADM.  CHESTER  R.  MIN- 
DER TO  NAVY  LEAGUE  LUNCHEON 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMAT^ 

or    MABTLAMO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVl 
Monday,  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  4ach 
year  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Council  ot  the 
Navy  League  honors  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  at  a  special  limcheon  meeting. 
The  fourth  such  meeting  was  hel4  on 
Thursday,  April  22.  This  is  the  Havy 
League's  way  of  recognizing  the  Cfeast 
Guard's  contribution  to  the  Nation's  $ea- 
power.  I  commend  the  Navy  League^  for 
this  initiative.  Too  often,  I  fear,  wa  do 
not  give  proper  credit  to  the  Cpast 
Guard.  As  one  of  the  Armed  Forces  this 
small  and  relatively  silent  service  h|is  a 
unique  position.  It  is  a  major  component 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 'and 
regularly  performs  a  variety  of  pe|ice- 
time  duties.  Yet  it  also  is  always  reacfc'  to 
respond  to  wartime  missions  when  it;  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  Navy.  To  help  expflaln 
the  unusual  role  of  the  Coast  Guaitd,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  (talk 
delivered  by  Adm.  Chester  R.  Bertder, 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  Who 
was  the  featured  speaker  at  the  foiirth 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

annual  Coast  Guard  luncheon  sponsored 
by  the  Navy  Lesigue's  DC.  Council : 
Speech  of  Asm.  Chester  R.  Bkndeb,  Com- 
mandant, U.S.  Coast  Guard,  to  the  Navt 
LxAGtn  Lttkchkon   Honoring   U.S.   Coast 

OUASD 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleas\ire  to  address  the  Coast 
Ouard's  staunchest  supporter — the  Navy 
League — and  especially  the  D.C.  CoxincU. 

I  am  always  impressed  virlth  the  nature  euid 
quality  of  this  council's  activities.  Last 
month  I  attended  your  sea-air-space  exposi- 
tion, and  I  know  this  event  must  be  "the" 
hlgbpolnt  of  Navy  League  programs.  I  com- 
mend you  for  supporting  this  excellent  pro- 
gram and  look  forward  to  1973  when  you 
again  sponsor  this  exposition. 

Today's  luncheon  Is  especially  Important. 
It  somewhat  represents  the  beginning  of 
the  Coast  Ouard's  4th  year  of  close  relation- 
ship with  the  Navy  League.  I  must  say,  we 
have  come  a  long  way  In  Just  three  years. 
We  greatly  benefit  from  this  association  and 
we  thoroughly  enjoy  the  many  friendships 
we  have  made. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  these  are  dlfllcult  times 
for  the  military  services.  I  don't  speak  partic- 
ularly about  the  reductions  in  budget  which 
the  military  have  sustained,  although  these 
have  been  substantial.  Rather,  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  with  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  toward  the  services.  Admit- 
tedly, several  of  the  services  have  suffered  ocr 
currences  which  have  cast  a  shadow  on  our 
bright  records.  The  Army  with  Its  Mai  Lai  In- 
cident, the  Navy's  Pueblo,  and  the  Coast 
Ouard  more  recently  falling  under  general 
criticism  for  the  return  to  a  Russian  ship  of 
a  would  be  defector. 

I  am.  of  course,  familiar  with  the  latter 
event  and  I  won't  attempt  to  excuse  what 
was  done.  On  the  other  hand,  serious  as  It 
was.  I  was  surprised  at  the  depth  of  bitter- 
ness of  the  public  toward  the  Coast  Ouard 
and  at  the  lack  of  memory  of  some  of  those 
whom  we  have  served  so  faithfully  over  many 
decades.  Crewmembers  of  the  Vif/ilant  who 
could  not  possibly  have  been  Involved  In  the 
decisionmaking  process  were  refused  service 
in  restaurants  and  threatened  from  many 
sides. 

I  don't  believe  that  personnel  of  the  mili- 
tary have  changed  much.  The  services  are 
made  up  largely  of  dedicated  people  who  are 
willing  to  work  hard  and  fight  as  need  be  for 
their  country  for  no  great  return  beyond 
the  sense  of  doing  their  Job  weU. 

I  fully  concur  that  the  public  has  the  right 
to  expect  outstanding  performance  from  the 
services,  and  to  demand  that  penalties  be  ap- 
plied when  the  rules  of  soldierly  conduct  are 
broken.  But  a  more  understanding  attitude 
on  the  part  of  our  people  concerning  the  dif- 
ficulties of  military  life,  and  the  genuine  de- 
votion to  his  country  on  the  part  of  the  aver- 
age man  In  uniform  would  be  ever  so  helpful. 

Incidentally,  I  have  a  small  ray  of  sunshine 
to  offer  In  this  cloudy  weather.  There  was  a 
greater  number  of  applicants  for  appoint- 
ment as  cadets  at  the  Coast  Ouard  Academy 
In  the  class  entering  this  summer  than  ever 
before.  I  have  found,  too,  that  our  experience 
has  been  refiected  at  the  other  service  acade- 
mies— Annapolis,  West  Point  and  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  Frankly,  I  don't  quite  know 
why  this  Is  so.  The  pressures  of  the  draft  are 
decreasing  rather  than  Increasing.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  reaction  among  a  sector  of  young  men 
who  are  interested  in  a  good  education  in  a 
restrained  atmosphere  and  away  from  some 
of  the  turmoU  of  the  campuses.  I  hope  that  It 
reflects  a  true  Interest  In  a  career  In  one  of 
the  Armed  Forces  as  well. 

Next  month,  at  your  national  convention, 
the  Navy  League  will  present  awards  to  offi- 
cer and  enlisted  personnel  from  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps — and  for  the  first  time,  the 
Coast  Guard.  Including  the  Coast  Guard  In 
your  nat'onal  awards  program  will  certainly 
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call  public  attention  to  the  contributions  of 
our  personnel  and  will  help  to  further  mo- 
tivate them  for  the  future.  Recognition  such 
as  this  always  makes  a  tough  Job  easier  to 
handle. 

It  la.  of  course,  primarily  up  to  the  services 
themselves  to  make  service  life  attractive. 
In  the  career  enhancement  area,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  followed  the  "Z"  grams  of  Admiral 
Zumwalt  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest.  The 
admiral  has  truly  brought  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  Into  the  naval  services.  The  wind  has 
blown  over  the  Coast  Guard  as  well  because, 
while  not  obligated  to  do  so,  we  have  found 
much  to  emulate  In  bis  actions.  Some  of  his 
orders  we  have  not  followed  as  being  not 
practical  for  the  smaller  sized  Coast  Guard, 
and  on  a  few  items  we  have  decided  not  to 
follow  suit.  But  we  recognize  that,  especially 
In  the  seagoing  services,  there  must  be  com- 
pensations for  extended  absences  from  home. 
To  enlist  and  retain  good  men  we  must  t)e- 
come  competitive  with  other  modes  of  work 
and  living.  We  can  rely  only  to  a  certain  de- 
gree on  patriotism  and  must  rely  to  a  much 
larger  extent  on  practical  factors  of  life  to 
hold  our  peqple. 

One  of  the  first  announcements  I  made 
upon  becoming  commandant  was  that  I'd 
like  to  see  the  Coast  Guard  have  Its  own 
distinctive  uniform.  Much  as  I  admire  the 
Navy,  and  proud  as  we  are  of  our  close  rela- 
tionship with  the  Navy,  I'd  simply  like  our 
Coast  Guardsmen  to  be  known  for  what  they 
are,  rather  than  being  so  often  mistaken  for 
members  of  our  big  sister  service.  The  reac- 
tion among  our  enlisted  men  was  Immedi- 
ately enthusiastic  and  among  the  officers 
somewhat  cool.  This  is  no  doubt  true  because 
the  sailor  suit  Is  considered  a  bit  out  of  dste 
today  whereas  the  naval  officer's  uniform  is 
admittedly  handsome.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
going  ahead  with  designing  a  Coast  Guard 
uniform  which  wUl  first  be  tried  with  en- 
listed personnel  only.  Incidentally,  the  design 
which  Is  finding  quite  a  bit  of  favor  with  the 
uniform  board  Is  a  modernized  version  of 
the  old  surfman's  uniform.  The  surfman  was 
the  equivalent  of  a  seaman  In  the  llfesavlng 
service,  which  became  a  part  of  the  Coast 
Guard  In  1915.  The  uniform  consists  of  a 
single  breasted  Jacket  with  a  shirt  and  trous- 
ers and  a  vlsored  cap  and  has  a  nautical, 
distinctive  appearance  with  real  tradition 
for  the  Coast  Guard. 

When  I  said  earlier  that  I  did  not  believe 
that  the  military  have  changed  much,  I  was 
speaking  primarily  to  the  attitude  of  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  the  people.  I  have 
been  particularly  struck  by  the  changes 
otherwise  in  the  Coast  Guard  over  the  last 
180  years.  While  realizing  that  some  of  this 
change  Is  really  modern  adaptation  of  re- 
sources and  techniques  to  combat  old 
problems. 

I  would  like  to  talk  today  about  some  of 
what  the  Coast  Ouard  is  and  does  In  peace 
and  war,  and  I'd  like  to  say  first  what  the 
Coast  Guard  is  not.  The  Coast  Guard  Is  not 
the  coimtry's  second  navy,  even  though  It  Is 
a  seaigolng  military  service.  It  Is  rather  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Navy  in  a  highly  specialized 
sense. 

During  this  country's  first  war  at  sea— an 
undeclared  war  with  Prance  In  1798 — the 
revenue  cutter  fleet,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished eight  years  before,  was  placed  under 
the  orders  of  Benjamin  Stoddart.  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Congress  then  or- 
dained, after  the  fact,  the  "revenue  cutters 
shall,  whenever  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  so  direct,  cooperate  with  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States".  We've  been  co- 
operating ever  since.  Much  later,  in  a  codifi- 
cation of  laws  relating  to  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Congress  reaffirmed  its  actions  by  order- 
ing that  "the  Coast  Ouard,  as  established 
January  28,  1915.  shall  be  a  military  service 
and  a  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  at  all  times.  The  Coast  Ouard 
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«h»ll  be  a  service  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
mtnt  except  when  operating  as  a  service  of 
th#  Navy".  Three  years  ago  we  shifted  our 
^me  base   to  the  Transportation  Depart- 

°^e  words  "service  In  the  Navy"  are  Im- 
Dortant  as  the  Coast  Ouard  is  equipped. 
^ned'and  committed  to  carry  out  in  war- 
time specialized  duties  as  a  separate  service, 
Kut  under  the  chief  of  naval  operations. 
Over  the  years,  of  course,  our  tasks  have 
changed  and  they  will  continue  to  change 
«  the  requirements  of  war  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Coast  Ouard  equipment  and 
csDabiUtles  change. 

^ther  remarkably  though,  the  function 
that  the  Coast  Ouard  squadron  one  was  per- 
forming and  the  present  activities  of  squad- 
ron three,  under  the  Navy's  market  time 
ooeratlon  In  Vietnam  waters,  are.  In  fact,  very 
^lar  to  the  duties  for  which  the  original 
Coast  Guard— the  revenue  cutter  service — 
was  established  by  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  1790,  Alexander  Hamilton  was 
concerned  about  the  great  amount  of  smug- 
eUng  along  our  coast,  to  the  detriment  of 
our  Nation's  economy.  He  persuaded  the  Con- 
gress  to  build  10  small  armed  "cutters"  to 
form  the  revenue  cutter  service  for  combat- 
ing the  smuggling;  and,  recently,  the  mar- 
Ut  time  operation.  In  which  31  of  our  cut- 
ters have  been  under  the  commander,  naval 
forces  Vietnam,  Is  a  coastal  surveillance 
operation  designed  to  prevent  the  smuggling 
by  the  enemy  of  men  and  materials  of  war 
Into  South  Vietnam.  The  cutters,  both  small 
and  large,  have  seen  frequent  action.  Nu- 
merom  individual  encounters  have  occurred. 
There  was  a  major  encounter  a  few  months 
ago  when  two  of  our  new  378-foot  high 
endurance  cutters,  the  Rush  and  the  Sher- 
man, engaged  a  steel  hull,  armed  trawler  ap- 
proaching the  coast  of  Vietnam. 

During  this  sharp  night  action  the  ca- 
pabilities of  these  new  cutters  were  ably 
demonstrated.  The  trawler  was  sunk  a  few 
miles  off  the  coast  and  large  quantities  of 
arms  and  other  war  supplies  have  been  re- 
covered by  the  Navy  explosive  ordnance 
disposal  teams.  IncldentaUy,  It  is  estimated 
that  each  of  these  120-foot  trawlers  carries 
enough  war  suppUes  to  support  a  battalion 
of  North  Vietnamese  or  Viet  Cong  troops  for 
one  veer. 

Just  last  week  the  cutter  Rush  was  in  the 
thick  of  It  again.  She,  along  with  the  cutter 
Morgevthau  and  other  naval  units,  were 
Involved  in  the  sinking  of  a  160-foot  enemy 
trawler  in  South  Vietnamese  territorial 
waters. 

Our  cutters  are  frequently  called  upon  to 
provide  naval  gunfire  support  for  our  forces 
on  land.  But  much  of  the  work  Is  In  haUlng, 
boarding  and  Inspection  of  Junks  and  sam- 
pans that  may  be  carrying  anything  from 
chickens  for  the  market  to  small  arms  fo<r 
the  Viet  Cong.  Those  of  you  who  are  old 
enough  to  rwnemlier  prohibition  will  rec- 
ognize that  thl-  Is  not  dissimilar  from  our 
work  In  the  rum  running  days. 

In  keeping  with  the  President's  policy  on 
Vletnamlzation,  all  but  a  few  of  our  cutters 
have  been  tiimed  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Navy — all  of  our  82-foot  patrol  boats 
have  been  transferred  and  last  January  the 
first  two  311 -foot  cutters  were  transferred  to 
the  Vietnamese.  Even  as  we  phase  out  our 
coastal  patrol,  we  will  continue  to  assist  tlie 
South  Vletnameoe  In  the  areas  of  port  secu- 
rity, explosive  loading,  maritime  law  en- 
forcement and  aids  to  navigation  for  the 
foreseeable  future  and  we  are  presently 
maintaining  a  cadre  of  advisors  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  navy  for  maintenance  of  opera- 
tion of  our  cutters. 

In  the  wars  of  the  intervening  170  years 

from  1798,  the  revenue  marine,  now  called 

the  Coast  Guard,  has  fought  alongside  oiii 

big  Bister  vinth  considerable  distinction. 

As  In  World  War  I,  a  big  p«ut  of  the  Coast 
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Ouard's  tasks  In  World  War  II  was  in  suitl- 
submarlne  warfare,  with  Ita  cruising  cutters 
and  escorts,  as  well  as  Its  sea  frontier  patroU 
and  pickets  along  the  coasrt;,  helping  to  win 
the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 

Later  in  the  war,  our  duties  Included 
manning  landing  craft  that  hit  the  invasion 
beaches  with  assault  troops,  we  were  present 
at  most  of  the  stops. 

But  the  Coast  Ouard's  availability  to  serve 
with  the  Navy  in  time  of  war  is  really  a  bonus 
lienefit.  It  is  not  our  sole  reason  for  being  and 
Congress  would  not  support  It  as  such.  So 
let's  look  at  some  of  the  service's  peacetime 
duUea. 

Having  been  Initiated  as  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency.  In  the  protection  of  the  cus- 
toms, the  service  Is  even  today  the  primary 
law  enforcement  agency  of  the  United  States 
on  the  high  seas  or  in  our  territorial  waters — 
sort  of  a  seagoing  police  force. 

The  body  of  the  law  for  which  we  are  the 
enforcement  agency  is  quite  extensive.  A 
partial  list  Includes  criminal  law  afloat,  such 
as  piracy  and  barratry,  laws  relating  to  oil 
pollution,  rules  of  the  road,  motorboat  safety 
legislation  and  conservation  laws  and  treaties 
dealing  with  deep  sea  fishing,  fur  sealing 
and  whaling  and  sponge  fishing.  Currently 
there  Is  considerable  publicity  concerning 
Japanese  and  Russian  fishing  operations  in 
the  waters  off  our  shores.  A  great  deal  of  our 
ship  time  is  devoted  to  ensuring  that  these 
operations  are  In  accord  with  ovz  agreements 
with  theses  countries,  and  with  our  own 
law. 

But,  over  the  years,  our  duties  have  be- 
come more  and  more  related  to  safety  at  sea. 
The  Coast  Guard  is  probably  best  known 
for  its  rescue  work.  Two  of  its  predecessors — 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  and  the  Llfesav- 
lng service — were  devoted  to  the  saving  of 
life  and  property  at  sea.  Our  aid  to  merchant 
shipping,  to  aviation,  and  to  small  craft  has 
always  been  extended  without  regard  to  the 
nationality  of  the  distressed  craft.  The  na- 
ture of  search  and  rescue,  as  we  call  it  now, 
has  changed  somewhat  over  the  years.  In 
the  days  of  sail,  and  before  steamers  and 
Diesel -powered  shli>s  became  so  reliable, 
much  of  the  shipping  came  to  grief  on  the 
rocks  and  beaches  along  the  shore.  Today 
we  hear  little  of  a  vessel  being  driven  onto  a 
"lee  shore".  But  oddly  enough,  ships  still 
founder  at  sea,  such  as  the  Texaco-Oklahoma. 
still  break  down  and  even  sometimes  disap- 
pear completely  as  did  the  Sulphur  Queen  In 
I^bruary  1963  off  the  Florida  coast. 

The  lighthouse  service  was  combined  with 
the  Coast  Ouard  in  1939.  giving  us  the  added 
responsibUlty  of  maintaining  all  of  the 
maritime  aids  to  navigation  for  the  United 
States,  and  some  that  serve  aviation  interests 
as  well.  Our  45  thousand  navigational  aids 
Include  llghthotises.  lightships,  buoys,  fog 
signals,  and  radlobeams.  Also,  there  are  elec- 
tronic aids,  such  as  LORAN,  standing  for 
Long  Range  Aid  to  Navigation.  LORAN 
serves  a  large  part  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  it  requires  that  we  oper- 
ate stations  in  the  most  remote  comers  of 
the  ocean,  such  as  Greenland,  Yap,  and  Viet- 
nam, as  well  as  the  PhUlppines,  Japan,  Alaska 
and  Turkey. 

Today  there  are  many  changes  being  made 
in  our  navigational  system.  The  lightships 
are  on  their  way  out,  being  replaced  with 
off-shore  fixed  structures.  Helicopters  serv- 
ice these  Btructxiree  and  some  are  being  made 
to  operate  unmatmed.  Duty  on  the  lightships 
hasn't  always  been  popular,  as  a  couple  of 
the  lightships  have  been  struck  and  nearly 
cut  in  half  by  ocean  liners  making  too  close 
a  call. 

Our  aids  to  navigation  mission  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  preventive  mlaaion 
aspect  of  Coast  Guard  operations.  We  would 
far  rather  prevent  accidents  than  react  to 
them,  as  we  do  In  our  search  and  rescue  ac- 
tivities. A  new  development  along  these  lines 
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Is  harbor  advisory  radar.  Al>out  a  year  ago 
we  began  this  service  on  a  test  iMisis  in  the 
San  Francisco  area.  Basically,  It  is  a  system 
of  radar  surveillance  of  the  harbor  area  and  of 
advising  Irusoming  and  outgoing  marine  traf- 
fic of  weather  conditions,  traffic  in  the  chan- 
nel and  any  problems  to  be  encountered.  It 
has  worked  well  to  San  Francisco  and  we 
hope  to  expand  this  marine  traffic  system 
concept  to  other  ports  where  harbor  config- 
uration, weather  conditions  and  traffic  den- 
sity make  It  a  useful  safety  system.  Most  of 
our  aids  to  navigation  have  the  approval  of 
the  pubUc,  etc.   (Fog  horn  story). 

Another  facet  of  our  accident  prevention 
role  Is  ports  safety  and  security.  This  mis- 
sion Is  being  complicated  dally  by  technologi- 
cal advancements  In  the  chemical  industry. 
It  is  no  longer  exclusively  the  cloak  and  dag- 
ger antl-sabotage  activity  of  World  War  II. 
Rather,  It  involves  highly  technical  and  so- 
phisticated responses  to  problems  of  safety 
m  the  entire  cargo  sjrstem  from  and  through 
loading  terminal  to  the  unloading  terminal 
through  Its  interconnections  with  other 
modes.  We  see  the  necessity  for  some  form 
of  traffic  control  and  advisory  system  on 
many  major  waterways  and  ports.  The  in- 
crease in  commercial  Inland  traffic  and  the 
predominance  of  dangerous  cargoes  could 
well  result  in  the  Coast  Guard  maintaining 
a  data  bank  of  hazardous  materials  locations 
and  their  routing  and  a  "cargo-tracking" 
system.  We  anticipate  having  the  preliminary 
design  of  the  tracking  system  by  next  year 
so  that  we  can  suitably  respond  to  emer- 
gencies. 

We  expect  substantial  growth  In  the  pres- 
ent 9  million  craft  recreational  boating  fleet 
In  the  next  decade.  In  order  to  maintain 
an  acceptable  safety  record,  the  recreational 
boater  must  achieve  a  higher  level  of  safety 
consciousness  and  safe  boating  knowledge 
without  decreasing  the  fun  of  boating.  We 
can  help  him  achieve  this  at  minimum  cost 
through  continued  use  of  volunteer  organi- 
zations such  as  our  Coast  Guard  auxiliary  and 
the  power  squadrons. 

Further  advancements  wUl  be  made  by 
publishing  more  effective  construction  stand- 
ards for  boats  and  a  wide  variety  of  equip- 
ment; by  providing  more  timely  weather  and 
other  environmental  information  to  the 
Ijoatlng  public:  and  by  constructlond  aids  to 
navigation  which  are  less  complicated  and 
more  comprehensible  to  the  boater. 

The  coast  guard  maintains  ocean  station 
vessels  continuously  at  six  locations  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  We  see  this  ocean 
station  mission  of  weather  observation, 
oceaonography  and  search  and  rescue  con- 
tinuing relatively  unchanged  through  the 
present  decade.  A  recent  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  again  makes  It  clear 
that  these  services  are  essential  until  feasible 
alternatives  are  available. 

We  are  presently  studying  the  capability  of 
super  buoys.  If  our  research  Is  successful,  I 
see  an  ultimate  decrease  In  the  number  of 
stations  continuously  manned  by  ships.  More 
than  likely,  the  emphasis  will  shift  toward 
Increased  collection  of  oceanographlc  data 
to  solve  specific  problems  directly  related  to 
other  major  Coast  Ouard  missions  such  as 
pollution  control. 

A  mission  which  facilitates  marine  traffic 
in  winter  is  domestic  Icebreaklng.  The  past 
has  seen  us  confining  our  Icebreaklng  activi- 
ties to  those  areas  where  commerce  his- 
torically flowed  during  the  winter  season  and 
to  emergent  considerations  of  providing  food 

and  fuel. 

In  the  future,  the  Coast  Ouard,  working 
Jointly  with  other  cognizant  agencies,  will 
seek  to  extend  the  navigation  season  or  pro- 
vide year-round  navigation  in  icebound 
areas  where  studies  indicate  that  such  serv- 
ices are  in  the  Nation's  interest  We  are  now 
engaged  in  a  study  involving  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  see  the  upper  Mississippi  River 
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and  areas  of  Alaska  as  prime  candidates  JToi 
future  Coast  Guard  icebreaklog  services. 

Oolng  beyond  the  domestic  lcebreak(ng 
scene,  we  arrive  at  the  area  of  polar  opeta- 
tlons.  Our  tasks  here  are  to  provide  (xAar 
environmental  data  for  applied  research  re- 
lated to  our  missions,  as  well  as  lcebre$k- 
ing  support  to  other  agencies.  Much  of  |he 
Federal  research  wUl  be  devoted  to  discover- 
ing and  developing  techniques  for  remi)te 
sensing  of  the  extent,  features  and  behavior 
of  the  Ice  cover  through  use  of  lcebreak(rs, 
aircraft  and  satellites. 

Recently  the  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  given  funding  responsibility  or 
Antarctica  research  and  this  may  portend 
signlflcant  change  In  the  Antarctic  program. 
The  Coast  Ouard  could  conceivably  be  asli  ed 
to  take  over  much  of  the  program  support 
requirements. 

As  a  part  of  the  planning  for  a  substan- 
tial role  In  polar  operations,  we  have^a  new 
Icebreaker  funded  In  the  1971  budget.  It  is 
the  first  of  what  we  hope  to  be  a  fleet  of  n  »w 
Icebreakers  capable  of  extended  endurarce 
and  opratlon  on  both  Arctic  and  Antarc;lc 
service. 

Perhaps  the  least  publicized  but  fast  et 
growing  mission,  in  terms  of  national  l)n- 
portance.  Is  that  of  law  enforcement.  T  ae 
growing  size  of  world  fishing  fleets  threat*  ns 
the  survival  of  certain  flah  species  In  ill 
ocean  areas.  The  present  number  of  bllatei  al 
and  multilateral  agreements  on  fishery  ca  n- 
servatlon  will  grow  In  number  and  geograpl  1- 
cal  coverage.  It  Is  conceivable  that  su:h 
treaties  will  proliferate  to  the  extent  that  ill 
the  International  waters  of  the  world  will  oe 
regulated.  Elnforcement  would,  of  courie, 
require  some  type  of  International  patrsl. 
I  see  te  Coast  Ouard  as  the  only  logical  chol  ce 
for  the  U.S.  agent  for  such  multl-natl  »n 
patrols.  « 

The  situation  as  regards  our  coastal  ftshe  ry 
resources  Is  becoming  more  and  more  seni  1- 
tlve.  Incursions  by  foreign  fishing  fleets  will 
probably  continue  until  some  form  of  gei- 
eral  agreement  Is  concluded  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  flahery,  and  to  prevent  Inter- 
national incidents  from  fishing  rivalry  a;  id 
competition. 

Two  new  missions  are  receiving  lncreasl;iig 
attention  In  the  Coast  Ouard:  Maritime  E  i- 
vironmental  Protection  and  Oceanograpi  y. 
In  neither  of  these  missions  do  we  function 
alone. 

In  the  first,  the  Environmental  Protectl  3n 
Agency  now  exists  as  an  Independent  agen;y 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
However.  It  exists  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  coordinating  the  enforcement  of 
environmental  protection  standards. 

I  see  the  Coast  Guard,  consistent  with  ts 
traditional  multifunctional  resource  utilUa- 
tlon,  having  an  IncreAsixigly  Important  serl  es 
of  operational  functions  In  pollution  abal  e- 
ment  and  control. 

The  Coast  Ouard  should  find  Itself  more 
and  more  at  the  heaxt  of  the  curative  af>- 
proach  to  significant  spills  oX  oil  and  otl^er 
polluting  substances  such  as  chemical  and 
Industrial  wastes.  The  service  has  a  unique 
capability  for  coordinating  clean-up  actlTl- 
ties,  enforcing  preventative  laws,  malntalfi- 
Ing  functional  regional  response  center, 
maintaining  hazardous  material  data  ban^ 
and  providing  quick  reaction  emergenpy 
capability. 

On  the  preventive  side,  we  are  pushi|ig 
for  proper  and  efficient  training  and  Uceiis- 
tog  of  personnel,  such  as  dlesel  towboat  op- 
erators, terminal  personnel  and  other  people 
Involved  with  transfer  of  potential  pollu- 
tants between  ships  and  tanks  ashore  jto 
assure  that  these  people  understand  the  pro)}- 
lems  and  consequences  of  their  work. 

The  problems  of  pollution  are  interna- 
tional In  scope  and  will  require  us  to  work 
closely  with  other  nations  in  implenaentli  kg 
International  controls. 
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As  for  occanographic  activities,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion is  a  reality  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Our  scientific  direction  of  the 
national  data  buoy  development  project  will 
be  phased  out  in  favor  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
However,  I  see  no  reduction  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Coast  Guard  oceanographlc  effort,  par- 
ticularly as  related  to  improvement  of  our 
performance  in  other  mission  areas  and  of 
our  long  standing  cooperation  with  the 
oceanographer  of  the  Navy.  Coast  Guard  ef- 
forts will  be  guided  toward  those  tasks  which 
are  directly  related  to  marine  transporta- 
tion. We  will  stress  activities  oriented  to 
marine  technology  rather  than  basic  marine 
science. 

1  have  not  touched  on  all  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  responsibilities  but  I  have  covered 
most  of  the  major  mission  areas  which  will 
show  marked  change  in  the  next  decade. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  I  would  lite  to 
acknowledge  the  outstanding  contributions 
to  and  support  of  the  Coast  Guard  by  the 
Navy  League.  Our  relationship  has  been  a 
most  enjoyable  one  and  further  enhances 
the  comradeship  which  exists  in  war  and 
peace  among  the  seagoing  services:  The  Navy, 
the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast  Guard. 


ON  EARTH  DAY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Earth  Week  Is  a  period  desig- 
nated for  citizens  to  demonstrate  their 
concern  over  the  deterioration  of  our  en- 
vironment and  the  dwindling  of  our  pre- 
cious resources.  Unhappily,  for  many  this 
is  a  convenient  time  to  register  their 
commitment  to  conservation  and  then 
relax,  contented  that  we  have  done  our 
best  to  protect  our  land,  our  air,  and  our 
waters. 

But  If  the  conclusion  of  this  first  Earth 
Week  is  really  to  signify  something 
meaningful,  it  must  remind  us  to  keep 
alive  our  concern  during  the  remaining 
51  unannounced  earth  weeks.  What  a 
.■=hame  it  would  be  to  permit  the  enthu- 
siasm generated  by  Earth  Week  to  dissi- 
pate as  our  envlronmenttil  awareness  be- 
comes steadily  displaced  by  political  ex- 
pediency. 

Fortunately,  Congress  has  begun  to 
deal  with  our  problems  in  this  area.  Yet, 
the  Eiccomplishments  thus  far  are  grossly 
InsufBclent.  Our  waters  remain  the  final 
recept«u:les  for  much  of  our  pollutants 
and  our  air  continues  to  absorb  the 
harmful  bjrproducts  of  our  Industrial 
activity.  Our  landscapes  are  still  per- 
mitted to  shamefully  expose  and  display 
undisguised  wastes.  Private  interests 
squander  scarce  natural  resources  for 
quick  gains  and  easy  profits. 

We  need  more  legislation,  that  is  evi- 
dent. It  is  essential  that  Congress  con- 
tinue to  expand  the  scope  of  our  fight  for 
environmental  control  and  move  toward 
a  comprehensive  policy  of  ecological  pro- 
tection. But  It  is  also  essential  that  we 
recognize  that  the  passage  of  legislation 
is  only  one  task  in  this  extensive  battle 
for  environmental  quality.  Often,  after 
the  enactment  of  the  appropriate  legisla- 
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tion,  other  responsibilities  encourage  us 
to  write  off  the  tiring  work  that  remains 
and  frequently,  the  boundaries  imposed 
by  time  force  us  to  consider  the  problem 
as  solved. 

Yet,  the  underlying  difficulties  often 
stubbornly  remain  after  laws  are  passed. 
Private  interests  are  often  able  to  dis- 
cover loopholes  and  means  by  which  our 
laws  can  be  circumvented.  Some  groups 
find  successful  ways  of  employing  pres- 
sure on  our  figencies,  thereby  insuring  a 
veritable  administrative  veto  of  con- 
gressional acts.  And  the  existence  of  bu- 
reaucratic inertia  and  redtape  can 
unwittingly  allow  for  laxity  in  enforce- 
ment. 

What  is  required  is  persistent  and 
careful  scrutiny  of  our  conservation  pro- 
grams in  order  to  guarantee  their  dill- 
gent  and  eflPective  administration.  Con- 
gressional oversight  and  public  gadflies 
remain  the  best  insurance  we  have  that 
our  Government  will  really  commit  Its 
resources  to  the  preservation  of  our  en- 
vironment. Certainly,  the  cause  publi- 
cized by  Earth:  Week  deserves  more  than 
simple  legislative  axhortation  and  super- 
ficial pledges. 

As  Earth  Week  draws  to  a  close,  hope- 
fully we  will  not  turn  our  back  on  the 
obligations  that  relentlessly  demand  and 
deserve  our  consideration.  Should  we  re- 
ject the  note  of  alarm  that  has  sounded 
this  past  week,  we  will  not  easily  forget 
the  impending  consequences  in  the  Earth 
Weeks  to  come. 


AMTRAK— NEE  RAILP AX— NEEDS 
MORE  TIME  FOR  TRANSITION 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  held  2  days  of 
hearings  last  week  on  the  national  rail- 
road passenger  system  which  is  due  to  go 
into  effect  on  May  1.  This  is  what  has 
been  known  as  Rallpax — now  renamed 
Amtral'. 

Last  December  and  again  in  January, 
I  introduced  legislation  proposing  a  de- 
lay in  the  start  of  Amtrak  because  I  felt 
that  there  was  not  enough  time  to  com- 
plete the  planning  and  analyze  the  effect 
upon  our  communities  across  the  Nation. 
With  the  start  of  the  new  system  less 
than  a  week  away,  I  am  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  there  ought  to  be  a  delay 
of  some  type. 

I  am  not  locked  in  with  my  own  plan 
for  a  delay  in  the  effective  date  of  the 
corporation.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  (Mr.  Staggeks) 
emd  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  (Mr.  Magntjson)  that 
any  other  passenger  service  be  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  time  while  the 
transition  takes  place. 

At  last  week's  opening  day  of  hearings, 
I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  remarks 
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.  Chairman  Staggers  on  his  concern  as 
u,  whether  the  Amtrak  system  really 
was  carrying  out  the  intent  of  Congress. 
Mr  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
T  am*  including  the  text  of  Chairman 
St^gcers"  statement  at  the  hearing,  as 
well  as  the  text  of  my  own  statement 
which  I  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Members: 

nTATTWJJT  OP  HON.  HAKLKT  O.  STAOOKM, 
CaOKMAN,  INTBBSTATK  AND  FOWHON  COM- 
«BC«  COMMnTEE,  BxrOBE  TH«  SUBCOMMn- 
TEI  ON  TRAN8P0BTAT10N  AND  AEBONAT3TIC8 — 

AP«n.21,  1971 

CHjlnnan  Staggers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chalr- 

'"^od  morning  to  you.  This  Is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  seen  moat  of  you.  I  have  not 
tid  the  opportunity  of  selng  any  one  of  you 
uTmy  office  or  talked  to  any  one  of  you 
during  this  revision  of  the  railroad  system, 
but  I  understand  many  of  you  were  In  other 
ol&ces  on  the  Hill. 

Mr  cniairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  glad 
to  be' with  you  this  morning  in  this  hearing. 
The  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act,  P.L.  91-618, 
which  we  worked  so  hard  to  create  last  year, 
has  been  distorted  In  my  opinion. 

The  clear  Intent  of  that  Act  was  to  save 
and  revitalize  a  national  rail  passenger  sys- 
tern,  as  stated  in  Title  I.  findings  and  pur- 
poses and  definitions  of  the  Act. 

We  created  a  corporation  to  do  this.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  members  and  staff  of  the 
corporation  have  worked  very  hard.  This  may 
be  so  but  they  have  not  achieved,  by  any 
means,  the  clear  goal  which  was  spelled  out 

for  them.  ^,       , 

They  have  not  come  up  with  a  national 
system.  How  could  we  possibly  have  a  na- 
tional system  and  leave  six  states  out  en- 
tirely as  well  as  key  cities  such  as  Cleveland, 
Little  Rock,  San  Antonio  and  Dallas. 

This  Is  incomprehensible. 

As  Mr.  Jarman  Indicated  we  are  receiving 
numerous  complaints  from  Members 
throughout  the  country.  I  expect  I  have  had 
more  than  half  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
come  to  me  and  say  that  unless  something  is 
done  to  revise  Rallpax  or  Amtrak,  It  should 
be  killed. 

It  should  be  stopped  now,  they  say,  and 
that  If  they  had  known  that  this  was  what 
was  going  to  happen,  they  certainly  would 
not  have  voted  for  it  last  year. 

We  had  hoped  that  we  could  turn  this  task 
over  to  the  corptoratlon  and  let  them  go  to 
work.  Under  the  present  plan,  we  should  call 
this  legislation  back  for  review  and  hold  off, 
and  correct  the  proposed  arbitrary  deletions 
of  existing  passenger  train  service. 

As  the  corporation  would  have  It  you  can't 
even  go  west  to  Chicago  from  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Tou  would  have  to  go  north  to 
Baltimore  and  Harrlsburg  before  heading 
west.  This  makes  no  sense  to  me  and  I  don't 
believe  It  does  to  anyone  else  who  would  look 
at  the  map. 

We  would  see  the  direct  route  from  Wash- 
ington to  St.  Louis  or  Washington  to  Chicago 
that  has  been  running  the  longest  of  any  In 
the  nation  disappear. 

It  Is  the  oldest  railroad  route  in  the  nation 
and  has  been  giving  service  through  that  area 
and  still  is  to  this  day,  but  it  won't  if  the 
corporation  has  its  way  of  cutting  It  off  on 
May  1. 

This  railroad  goes  back  to  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  (Century.  I  believe  it  was  In  1827  that 
the  first  train  ran. 

To  take  this  out  of  service,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  roundabout  route  which  will  not 
provide  direct  service  and  will  deprive  present 
users  of  that  service — this  Is  Just  not  rational, 
especially  when  the  route  goes  through  an 
area  of  the  country  In  which  we  are  spend- 
ing millions,  yes,  and  billions  almost  to  re- 
build. Then  we  vmdercut  those  we  are  trying 
to  help. 
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If  the  Corporation  could  not  come  up  with 
a  truly  national  plan  they  should  have  come 
to  us  and  said  so.  And  U  further  funds  are 
required  for  a  national  system,  they  should 
have  come  to  us  with  necessary  support  for 
addltftinal  funds.  I  am  very  disappointed  that 
the  leglalaUve  Intent  of  PX.  91-518  has  not 
been  carried  out. 

There  is  another  Important  issue  before  us 
today   concerning   passenger   service. 

Many  railroads  have  posted  train-off  notices 
based  on  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act.  They 
put  these  notices  up  without  meeting  the 
conditions  of  the  Act  which  first  requires  that 
a  contract  be  entered  Into  between  each  raU 
carrier  and  the  corporation. 

These  contracts  were  not  entered  into  30 
days  prior  to  May  1.  1971.  Therefore,  the  60- 
day  notice  period  does  not  commence  to  run 
any  earlier  than  the  date  of  each  contract, 
pursuant  to  a  notice  based  on  the  terms  of 

^hp  IftW. 

Our  Counsel,  as  well  as  our  Legislative 
Counsel,  and  the  Senate  Conunerce  Counsel 
are  in  complete  agreement  that  oontraoU 
should  have  to  be  in  existence  before  and 
railroad  could  take  advantage  of  the  30-day 
notice  provisions. 

And  if  It  comes  down  to  a  necessity  of 
anyone  having  to  go  to  court  to  enjoin  a 
passenger  train  discontinuance.  I  want  now 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  record  that  this  was 
indeed  our  legislative  intention  when  this 
bin  was  passed. 

I  talked  briefly  yesterday  with  Anthony 
Haswell,  Chairman  of  the  National  AsbocIa- 
tlon  of  RaUroad  Passengers,  and  he  apeea 
with  the  interpretation  that  any  30-day 
notices  up  to  now  are  premature  and  that 
you  cannot  back-date  beyond  the  date  of  the 
discussion  of  the  contract  between  a  raUroad 
and  a  corporation. 

He  also  advised  me  that  his  Association  Is 
pursuing  every  possible  step  to  take  this  mat- 
ter Into  court  If  that  action  is  required. 

I  trust  that  we  can  work  out  these  prob- 
lems but  I  am  far  from  satUfled  at  the  present 
moment. 

Certainly  It  was  a  surprise  and  a  disap- 
pointment to  me  when  this  plan  was  an- 
nounced to  the  public.  I  think  that  It  was 
the  Intent  of  thU  Congress— and  my  Intent— 
that  this  Rallpax  set  up  a  national  system 
and  not  just  to  knock  out  everything  over 
this  country  and  let  everything  discontinue 
as  of  that  time. 

If  it  had  been  otherwise,  I  would  never 
have  voted  for  it  and  I  would  never  have  put 
my  name  on  the  bill  because  I  think  it  is 
wrong  and  I  think  It  Is  wrong  for  this 
corpcwation  to  allow  It  to  be  done.  It  says 
It  is  vrtthln  your  power  to  allow  these  trains 
to  run  and  not  to  let  them  be  cut  off  at  one 
time.  It  is  within  yo\ir  jurisdiction  to  do 
that:  you  may  do  it  if  you  want  to. 

Now  another  thing.  As  I  understand  under 
the  contract  there  wm  be  16,000  men  at 
least  who  lose  their  jobs,  and  you  say  yes, 
they  are  gomg  to  be  on  the  Job  for  a  little 
while  but  then  they  are  going  to  be  cut 
off. 

WeU,  that  is  another  thing  that  if  I  had 
known  about  It  I  certainly  would  not  have 
voted  for  this  blU  at  all  In  any  way. 

I  thought  at  least  these  men  would  be 
given  a  chance  to  continue  working  and 
that  by  attrition  the  jobs  would  be  closed 
out.  I  don't  believe  In  any  man  being  dis- 
criminated against. 

Tou  say  well,  we  didn't  have  anything  to 
do  with  it,  somebody  else  did  that.  That  may 
be  so,  but  you  are  the  ones  that  had  the 
final  jtidgment  on  this.  I  know  It  Is  a  prob- 
lem but  If  nothing  better  can  be  done  than 
has  been  done,  I  would  recommend  to  this 
Committee  that  they  pass  a  blU  dropping 
Rallpax  right  now  and  let  it  go  back  to 
where  it  was  before.  Perhaps,  we  can  work 
out  something  else  that  Is  more  satisfactory 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  you  gentlemen  hav* 
tried  your  best  with  the  advice  that  has 
been  given  you.  I  know  several  of  you  are 
not  railroad  men.  I  know  you  had  to  rely 
upon  railroad  men  for  advice.  I  dont  know 
where  else  you  would  get  It,  If  not  from 
them. 

I  think  that  a  lot  of  you  got  the  wrong 
advice.  I  am  not  questioning  yo\ir  In- 
tegrity or  your  intentions  In  any  way.  But, 
I  do  believe  that  there  has  been  a  grave 
mUtake  made  and  I  think  this  Committee 
ought  to  look  into  it  very  carefully  and  see 
what  sboiild  be  done. 

There  are  many  bills  before  us,  some  of 
them  to  postpone  the  date  of  this  going  into 
effect  for  six  months.  Chairman  Magnuson 
and  myself  wrrote  a  letter  to  this  group  and 
asked  them  to  put  It  off  for  120  days  and  you 
came  back  and  said  you  oouldnt  do  It  by 
law. 

I  dont  know  that  this  is  the  truth.  1 
know  you  think  It  Is.  but  I  dont  know 
that  It  is.  I  do  know  that  you  got  a  letter 
from  myself  and  Senator  Magnuson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee  on  the 
other  side.  In  order  to  give  you  more  time  and 
the  people  more  time  to  consult  with  you 
and  get  the  feel  of  what  the  people  In  the 
Congress  think. 

After  aU,  this  was  set  up  by  the  Congress 
as  representatives  of  the  people,  and  if  the 
representatives  of  the  people  don't  want  It, 
and  I  say  a  great  many  of  them  have  come  to 
me  and  have  seid  It  is  wrong,  then  it  ought 
not  to  be,  regardless  of  who  set  It  up.  When 
the  Congress  doesnt  control  the  law  of  the 
land  then  we  had  better  quit.  I  dont  think 
in  following  this  auid  reading  the  law  that 
this  is  the  Intent  of  what  this  Committee 
meant  or  what  the  Congress  meant. 

I  didn't  intend  it  this  way  and  I  am  sure 
many  of  the  Congressmen  who  have  come 
to  me  said  they  didnt  see  It  that  way  or 
they  wouldn't  have  vot«d  for  It. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Statement  by  Hon.  Thaddetjs  J.  Dplski,  Be- 
fore   Transportation    SuBcoMMrrrEE    or 
CoMMrrTKE    ON    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce,  April  21,  1971 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate  your 
calling  these  hearings  today  and  tomorrow 
on  the  matter  of  Rallpax  and  my  bill,  H.R. 
709,  which  proposes  a  delay  m  the  effective 
date.  (Rallpax  now  has  been  renamed  Am- 
trak.) 

For  the  record.  I  am  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl. 
a  Representative  from  the  4Xst  District  of 
New  York. 

We  have  a  situation  today  which  was  not 
foreseen  when  we  enacted  PubUc  Law  91-618, 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970. 

Clearly,  it  is  Imperative  that  action  tie 
taken— whether  It  be  by  the  Congress  or  by 
the  National  RaU  Passenger  Corporation— to 
avoid  a  chaotic  condition  which  Impends 
when  Rallpax  becomes  effective  May  Ist. 

There  may  be  other  ways  in  which  to  act 
besides  postponing  the  effective  date  of  Rall- 
pax, and  I  am  willing  to  listen  to  any  sug- 
gestions that  might  be  offered  to  cover  the 
necessary  transiUon  period  between  the  in- 
dependent operation  of  the  raUroads  and 
their  operation  under  the  Rallpax  system. 

We  have  passenger  "train  discontinuance" 
notices  posted  in  terminals  throughout  the 
country  calling  for  a  halt  to  passenger  service 
May  1st.  Yet,  the  National  RaU  Passenger 
Corporation  Is  not  ready  to  operate. 

OVERALL  PROBLEM    IS   C»NCERN 

I  am  not  faulting  anyone — that  won't  solve 
anything.  I  am  concerned  with  the  problem 
that  faces  tiS  In  Congress  as  representatives 
of  the  people. 

We  in  Buffalo  will  be  without  passenger 
service  to  the  weet  and  south.  Cleveland  wlU 
be  without  passenger  service  of  any  kind. 
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and  Detroit  will  be  without  passenger  seivlc* 
to  the  south  and  east,  and  so  on,  for  caee 
after  oaae. 

What  do  we  do?  I  propoesd  last  Decerfiber 
and  again  In  January  (H.R.  709)  thati  ac- 
tivation of  Rallpax  be  delayed  six  months  so 
we  in  Congress  and  the  Corporation  c^uld 
have  more  time  to  analyze  the  proposed  jsys- 
tem  and  perhaps  Iron  out  the  Unks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  tandem  with  the  Senfetor 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  Cnalr- 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
you  have  asked  the  Corporation  to  comi  up 
with  a  procedure  for  delaying  discontinuance 
of  any  passenger  trains  until  September  20. 

I  can  and  do  support  this  proposal  fuljly — 
It  Is  simply  a  variation  on  mine.  It  will  a^rve 
the  same  purpose  and — Indeed — perhaps  ber- 
mlt  even  a  better  transition  from  the  pre^nt 
Independent  railroad  pattern  to  the  newj  na- 
tional system. 

IMMXDIATK    ACTION    NTCESSARY 

What  Is  crucial,  Mr.  ChEUrman,  Is  that  we 
act  Immediately  If  we  are  to  prevent  [the 
halting  of  passenger  service  on  April  30.  rThe 
railroads  have  posted  their  notices  and!  the 
traveling  public  Is  taking  them  as  offlclil. 

Penn-Central  has  posted  Its  notices  ati  the 
Central  Terminal  In  Buffalo,  and  Inquiring 
passengers  are  told  "the  Government  Is  tak- 
ing over  May  1 — If  you're  planning  to  tiiivel 
after  May  1  you'll  have  to  call  back  then 
because  we  don't  know  what  the  schedule 
will  be  '■  I 

To  borrow  a  phrase — -this  Is  a  heck  pf  a 
way  to  run  a  railroad !  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Rallpax  Corporation — 
and  the  Congress — need  more  time  to  haiidle 
the  massive  transition.  I  agree  fully  with 
you  that  we  must  find  a  way  to  prevent 
arbitrary  passenger  train  discontinuance  on 
May  1.  I 

We  need  time  to  look  closer  at  the  Rallpax 
plan — even   Rallpax   Incorporators  adm^ 
has  serious  flaws,  but  they  were  unde 
edict  to  act — and  to  act  fact.  Frankly 
retrospect,  the  transition  timetable  is  slQ 
too  compact. 

Rallpax   needs   time    to   spell    out   cl^ 
what  service  It   is  going  to  provide, 
as  I  know,  the  proposed  schedules  stlll|  are 
tentative   and   Incomplete. 

With  regard  to  service  for  Buffalo,  I  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad  presently  Is  provid- 
ing three  tripe  dally  each  way  between  J^ew 
York  and  Chicago  by  way  of  Buffalo.  A^l- 
tlonally,  there  are  two  round  trips  that  op- 
erate only  between  Buffalo  and  New  I'ork 
City. 

TRANSmON    PXRIOD    TOO    BRXEr 

Under  the  Rallpax  plan  annoiinced  last 
month,  the  new  service  for  Buffalo  wll  be 
strictly  between  Buffalo  and  New  Tork  City 
with  three  trains  each  way  dally.  There  will 
be  no  service  west  from   Buffalo. 

If  the  Rallpax  plan  for  railroad  passenger 
service  for  Buffalo  is  allowed  to  go  Intd  ef- 
fect, it  means  cutting  off  all  direct  serlvlce 
from  Buffalo  to  the  west,  Including  service 
to  such  cities  as  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and 
other  major  centers  of  mutual  interest.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  Rallpax  makes  no  )ro- 
vlsion  for  service  in  any  direction  for  cisve- 
land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  delay  through  the  s  un- 
mer  months  is  absolutely  essential.  If  the 
proposed  Rallpax  system  goes  into  effec  on 
May  1,  we  are  going  to  have  chaos. 

The  flak  is  going  to  wind  up,  here  on 
Capitol  Hill— in  fact,  it's  already  being  felt. 

I  commend  you  and  the  Committee  fo:'  its 
effort  to  seek  a  solution.  I  hope  slnciely 
that  the  Committee  can  come  up  wltH  an 
Interim  procedure  that  will  prevent  the  in- 
evitable confusion   from  a  massive  curl  all- 
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ment    of    service    and, 
orderly  transition. 
Thank  you. 


instead,    permit 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  26,  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Ralph  Nader  was  an  excellent  witness 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Consimier 
Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  March  24, 
1970,  when  we  were  working  on  the  legis- 
lation which  became  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act — a  new  title  VI  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act.  Much 
of  his  testimony  was  directed  against  the 
invasions  of  privacy  which  characterize 
some  types  of  credit  investigation,  and 
he  strongly  supported  the  provisions  of 
my  bill  which  would  have  dealt  with  this 
particular  aspect  of  the  overall  problem 
of  credit-reporting  practices. 

Although  the  House  conferees  on  the 
legislation  attempted  to  incorporate  pro- 
tections against  unnecessary  or  exces- 
sive invasions  of  privacy  in  the  final 
version  of  the  bill,  we  were  not  success- 
ful in  that  respect,  although  we  did  suc- 
ceed in  conference  in  strengthening 
many  other  features  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill. 

Hence,  in  an  article  on  credit  dossiers 
in  the  April  17  edition  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  Mr.  Nader,  while  acknowledging 
the  importance  of  the  new  consumer 
protections  which  became  effective 
yesterday,  nevertheless  described  what 
he  considers  are  shortcomings  in  the 
statute.  His  article  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  every  Member  of  Congress,  I  am 
sure. 

The  article  follows : 
(Prom  the  Saturday  Review,  Apr.  17,  1971] 
The  Dossier  Invades  the  Home 
(By  Ralph  Nader) 

Invasion  of  privacy  used  to  carry  an  al- 
most luxurious  connotation,  a  concept  re- 
served for  special  public  figures  whose  pri- 
vate lives  were  invaded  by  scandalmongers  or 
seekers  of  vlcarlovis  thrills.  It  is  no  longer 
an  elitist  term.  Hundreds  of  bits  of  infor- 
mation filed  In  dossiers  on  millions  of  In- 
dividual Americans  today  constitute  a  mas- 
sive assault  on  privacy  whose  ramifications 
are  Just  beginning  to  be  realized. 

Most  adults  have  at  some  time  sought 
credit  (or  a  credit  card)  and  bought  in- 
surance. If  you  have  done  these  things, 
there  are  probably  at  least  two  dossiers  with 
your  name  on  them. 

When  you  seek  to  borrow  money,  your 
creditor  receives  a  file  from  the  credit  bu- 
reau to  establish  your  "credit  rating."  This 
dossier  contains  all  the  personal  facts  the 
credit  bureau  can  assemble — your  Job,  sal- 
ary, length  of  time  on  the  present  Job.  mari- 
tal status,  a  list  of  present  and  past  debts 
and  their  payment  history,  any  criminal  rec- 
ord, any  lawsuits  of  any  kind,  and  any  real 
estate  you  may  own.  The  dossier  may  Include 
your  employer's  opinion  of  your  Job  perform- 
ance or  even  your  IQ  rating  from  a  high 
school  test.  By  the  time  the  creditor  has  fin- 
ished talking  to  the  credit  bureau,  he  is 
likely  to  know  more  about  your  personal  life 
than  your  mother-in-law  does. 

When  you  try  to  buy  life  insurance,  a  file 
of   even  more   Intimate   information   about 


you  is  compiled  by  the  "inspection  agency." 
The  insurance  company  finds  out  not  only 
about  your  health  but  also  about  your  drink- 
ing habits  (how  often,  how  much,  with  otli- 
era  or  alone,  and  even  what  beverages),  your 
net  worth,  salary,  debts,  domestic  trouble*, 
reputation,  associates,  manner  of  living,  and 
standing  In  the  community.  The  investiga- 
tor Is  also  asked  to  inquire  of  your  neighbors 
and  associates  whether  there  is  "any  crltl- 
clams  of  character  or  morals,"  and  he  must 
state  whether  he  recommends  that  the  in. 
surance  be  declined. 

Credit  bureaus  and  inspection  agencies  are 
the  major  sources  of  Information  about  in- 
dividuals: But  government,  schools,  employ- 
ers, and  banks  are  also  collectors,  and  some- 
times suppliers,  of  information.  Employers 
frequently  make  information  on  their  em- 
ployees available  to  a  credit  bureau  or  in- 
spection agency.  They  may  also  exchange  in- 
formation  among  themselves.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  reported  that  department  stores 
In  many  cities  have  formed  "mutual  protec- 
tion associations"  that  trade  the  names  of 
former  workers  who  were  fired  for  suspected 
theft.  This  information-trading  means  that 
an  individual  may  be  denied  a  Job  on  the 
basis  of  a  former  employer's  untested — and 
unrefuted — suspicions. 

Anyone  possessing  an  individual's  bank 
records — now  extensively  recorded  on  com- 
puters— can  reconstruct  his  associations, 
movements,  habits,  and  life-style.  The  re- 
cently enacted  Foreign  Bank  Secrecy  Act  can 
be  used  to  require  every  FDIC-lnsured  bank 
to  make  a  reproduction  of  each  check  you 
draw  on  it  and  keep  those  reproductions  for 
up  to  six  years.  The  piirpose  is  to  ensure 
records  of  large  quantities  of  money  going 
out  of  the  country  so  as  to  prevent  tax  eva- 
sions through  use  of  secret  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts. But  the  act  contains  no  protection 
for  the  depositor  by  limiting  In  any  way  the 
banks'  use  of  these  records.  Conceivably,  a 
bank  could  sell  them  to  a  credit  bureau  or 
investigation  agency. 

It  Is  the  rare  American  who  does  not  live 
in  the  shadow  of  his  dossier.  The  "dossier 
Industry"  is  a  huge  and  growing  business. 
There  are  105  million  files  kept  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Credit  Bureaus  of  America 
(ACBA).  Retail  Credit  Company  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  the  giant  of  the  industry,  has  forty- 
five  million  flies  and  makes  thirty-flve  mil- 
lion reports  each  year.  Credit  Data  Corpora- 
tion, the  second  largest  Arm.  has  twenty- 
seven  million  new  dossiers  each  year. 

These  economic  Interests  have  almost  total 
control  over  the  information  they  collect  and 
sell.  They  are  not  accountable  to  anyone  ex- 
cept those  who  seek  to  purchase  information. 
Further,  for  reasons  of  profit,  these  com* 
panies  place  a  premium  on  the  derogatory 
Information  they  assemble.  Except  In  three 
states,  citizens  do  not  have  the  right  even  to 
see  these  dossiers  in  order  to  correct  inaccu- 
racies. They  will  have  that  right  for  the  first 
time  when  a  federal  law,  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act,  goes  into  effect  April  25,  1971. 
But  they  still  will  not  have  the  right  to  con- 
trol access  to  the  information,  on  which 
there  are  In  effect  no  legral  restrictions,  or  the 
right  to  control  the  kinds  of  Information 
that  can  go  into  their  dossiers. 

Until  there  are  adequate  protective  meas- 
ures— an  "Information  bill  of  rights"  that 
protects  him  against  invasion  of  privacy 
through  information  dissemination — the  citi- 
zen's major  recourse  is  to  understand  how 
these  agencies  operate  and  what  are  his  lim- 
ited rights  under  present  and  pending  law. 

The  first  problem  of  the  dossier  is  accu- 
racy. There  is  no  doubt  that  inaccurate  in- 
formation comes  into  the  files  of  credit  bu- 
reaus and  insurance  insp>ection  agencies.  In 
fact,  credit  bureaus  disclaim  accuracy  in 
their  forms,  because  most  of  the  material  is 
obtained  from  others  (merchants,  employ- 
ers) and  not  verified  by  them.  The  informa- 
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,  _  ..has  been  obtained  from  sources  deemed 
Ziable  the  accuracy  of  which  [the  credit 
bureau)  does  not  guarantee."  „      „    ^ 

niustratlons  of  errors  are  legion  New  York 
state  Assemblyman  Chester  P.  Straub  was 
refused  a  credit  card  because  his  dossier 
revealed  an  outstanding  Judgment.  The  Judg- 
ment actually  was  against  person  with  a 
simUar  name,  but  the  bureau  had  erroneously 
nut  It  against  Straub's  name.  Testimony 
before  a  U.S.  Senate  committee  has  accused 
credit  bureaus  of  using  a  "shotgun"  approach 
to  recording  Judgments  against  consumers— 
entering  any  Judgment  on  all  the  records 
bearing  the  same  name  as  the  defendant's. 
or  a  similar  name,  without  checking  to  see 
which  individual  was  actually  involved. 

In  addition  to  errors  of  identification,  there 
are  errors  due  to  Incomplete  Information.  A 
woman  ordered  a  rug,  but  the  seller  delivered 
one  of  the  wrong  color.  He  ref\ised  to  take 
It  back  and  sued  for  payment.  Although  his 
case  was  thrown  out  of  court,  her  credit 
record  showed  only  that  she  had  been  sued 
for  non-payment,  and  she  was  unable  to 
get  credit  elsewhere  thereafter.  Arrests  and 
the  filing  of  lawsuits  are  systematically  col- 
lected  by  credit  bureaus  and  rushed  into  dos- 
siers, but  the  dismissal  of  charges  or  a  suit 
is  not  reported  in  the  newspaper  and  so  the 
credit  bureau  never  learns  of.  or  records, 
the  affirmative  data. 

Also,  there  Is  the  problem  of  obsolescence 
of  information,  as  shown  by  the  man  whose 
bureau  dossier  in  the  SUties  listed  a  law- 
suit from  the  Thirties.  It  was  a  $5  scare  suit 
for  a  magazine  subscription  he  had  never 
ordered,  and  "nothing  had  come  of  It"— 
except  In  regard  to  his  credit  rating. 

The  Introduction  of  computers  can  create 
its  own  set  of  problems.  Although  mechani- 
cal errors  in  the  handling  of  information  by 
people  may  be  reduced,  the  probability  of 
machine  error  is  increased.  In  addition,  credit 
data  are  taken  directly  from  a  creditor's 
computer  to  a  credit  bureau's  computer  with- 
out discretion.  Tour  payments  may  have  been 
excused  for  two  months,  due  to  illness,  but 
the  computer  does  not  know  this,  and  it  will 
only  report  that  you  missed  two  payments. 
Storage  problems  alone  will  prevent  the  ex- 
planation from  being  made.  Your  rating  with 
that  creditor  may  not  be  affected,  but  with 
all  others  it  will  be. 

These  credit  bureau  Inaccuracies  generally 
relate  to  "hard  data,"  which  are  subject  to 
verification  or  contradiction.  The  Insurance 
Inspection  agency,  on  the  other  hand,  reports 
"soft  data,"  or  gossip,  and  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  verification  at  all.  This  creates  new 
sources  of  Inaccuracies.  Where  the  Informa- 
tion Is  inherently  uncheckable,  the  biased 
employee  or  the  biased  informant  can  easily 
introduce  inaccuracies.  Even  where  bias  Is 
not  present.  Innuendo  or  misunderstanding 
can  create  error,  while  a  vindictive  Inspector 
can  abuse  his  power  for  personal  reasons. 

Why  don't  inspectors  check  the  accusations 
made  by  informants  with  the  accused?  One 
reason  is  they  don't  have  the  time.  If  they 
must  make  ten  or  fifteen  reports  a  day,  they 
can  spend  only  forty  minutes  on  an  average 
report,  including  transportation  and  tjrplng 
it  up.  This  allows  no  time  for  checking  ac- 
cusations, or  even  facts. 

A  more  vicious  reason  is  the  agency's  pen- 
chant for  derogatory  information  and  the 
fact  that  it  records  on  both  a  weekly  and  a 
monthly  basis  the  percentage  of  cases  in 
which  an  inspector  recommends  declines.  Ha 
must  file  a  certain  percentage  of  derogatory 
reports  (at  one  time  8  per  cent  for  life  and 
10  per  cent  for  auto  reports)  if  he  Is  to  be 
known  as  a  "good  digger."  If  he  has  not  met 
his  "quota,"  the  temptation  to  use  any  rumor 
without  confirmation  may  be  overwhelming. 
These  quotas  may  be  regarded  by  the  agency 
as  a  necessary  control  device  to  prevent  in- 
spectors from  filing  fake  reports  without  In- 
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vestlgatlon,  but  they  show  a  reckless  dis- 
regard for  the  safety  of  the  investigated 
public. 

Qosslp-mongerlng  with  a  quota  on  un- 
favorable comments  can  lead  the  harried 
inspector  to  rely  on  innuendo.  A  vivid  Illus- 
tration of  the  problems  In  Insurance  report- 
ing Is  the  case  of  two  successftil  young 
businesswomen  who  applied  for  a  life  insur- 
ance policy  required  for  a  particular  busineea 
transaction.  On  the  completion  of  a  routine 
report,  Retail  Credit  Company  advised  the 
insurance  company  not  to  Issue  the  policy. 
It  reported  "severe  criticism  of  the  morals  of 
both  women,  particularly  regarding  habits, 
and  Lesbian  activities."  The  investigator's 
information  came  from  neighbors.  None  of 
these  neighbors  actually  stated  they  had 
seen  any  illicit  activity,  but  innuendo  accom- 
plished the  same  restilt.  "Informants  [un- 
identified] will  not  come  out  and  state  that 
applicant  Is  Lesbian,  but  hint  and  hedge 
around  and  do  everything  but  state  it."  The 
Insurance  company  followed  Retail  Credit's 
advice  and  denied  the  policy. 

Until  passage  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act,  the  law  offered  no  protection  against 
an  inaccurate  report,  except  In  three  states. 
There  was  no  way  one  could  even  see  a 
report  to  correct  It.  However,  this  new  act 
offers  some  solutions  to  problems  of  accuracy. 
(1)  It  requires  users  of  reports  to  notify 
consumers  of  the  name  and  address  of  the 
consumer  reporting  agency  whenever  the 
user  (e.g„  creditor,  Insurer,  or  employer) 
takes  adverse  action  on  the  basis  of  the 
agency's  report. 

(3)  It  gives  the  consumer  the  right  to 
know  the  "nature  and  substance  of  all  in- 
formation" on  him  in  the  agency's  files, 
except  medical  Information  and  the  sources 
of  investigative  information"  (I.e.,  gossip). 
The  limitation  on  sources  of  gossip  Is  a 
serious  weakness.  Such  sources  can  be  dis- 
covered In  litigation,  however,  and  a  suit  is 
made  easy  to  bring.  Thus,  the  agency  can  no 
longer  guarantee  the  confidentiality  of  its 
sources. 

(3)  If  a  dispute  arises  between  the  con- 
sumer and  the  agency  about  the  accuracy  ol 
an  item,  the  agency  must  reinvestigate  and 
reverify  or  delete  the  information.  This  will 
usually  mean  going  back  to  the  same  neigh- 
bors and  obtaining  the  same  gossip.  If  the 
dispute  is  not  settled  by  reinvestigation,  the 
item  must  be  noted  as  disputed.  This  leaves 
the  user  free  to  believe  the  agency. 

These  provisions  are  the  strongest  in  the 
bill.  They  are  weak  from  the  constimer's  point 
of  view  in  two  areas:  The  consumer  should 
be  allowed  to  learn  the  sources  of  gossip  be- 
fore litigation  so  that  he  can  effectively  rebut 
inaccurate  gossip;  further,  he  should  be  pro- 
vided a  quick,  simple  procedure  for  obtain- 
ing a  declaratory  Judgement  on  the  truth  of 
any  item. 

(4)  The  act  also  provides  for  enforcement 
through  private  actions  if  the  agency  is  neg- 
ligent. Negligence  is  easy  to  allege,  but  may 
be  difficult  to  prove.  Only  time  wUl  tell  what 
standards  the  courts  will  set. 

Even  though  the  agency's  secrecy  Is  now 
partially  broken,  relief  may  still  not  be  avail- 
able because  most  agencies  are  granted  Im- 
munity for  agency  libel.  Under  the  law  of 
most  states,  the  agencies  are  given  a  "condi- 
tional privilege"  to  publUh  false  statements; 
so  the  Ubel  action  wUl  not  succeed.  The  priv- 
ilege Is  granted  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  fulfilling  a  private  duty  by  providing 
businessmen  with  Information  they  need  in 
the  conduct  of  their  affairs.  Georgia  and 
Idaho  (and  England)  do  not  grant  the 
agenlces  such  a  privilege  on  the  grounds  that 
the  privilege  Itself  does  not  benefit  the  gen- 
eral public,  but  only  a  profit-oriented  enter- 
prise, and  that  Individual  rights  take  prec- 
edence over  the  self-interest  of  the  enter- 
prise. 
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In  the  states  granting  the  privilege,  it  is 
conditioned  on  the  agency's  1)  disclosing 
the  information  only  to  those  with  the  req- 
uisite commercial  interest,  and  i)  acting  in 
good  faith  and  without  malice.  However, 
proof  of  malice  requires  more  than  Just  tha 
falsity  of  the  report.  In  the  past  this  has  con- 
ferred &n  effective  Immunity  on  false  reports. 
Malice,  however,  may  be  shown  by  the  quota 
systems  of  the  agencies  or  by  their  secrecy. 
Arguably,  these  company  policies  show  a 
'wanton  and  reckless  disregard  of  the  right* 
of  another,  as  Is  an  111  will  equivalent."  Such 
theories,  however,  have  not  yet  been  tested 
in  court. 

There  Is  no  regulation  on  sale  of  the  ex- 
tensive personal  Information  collected  by 
credit  bureaus,  insurance  agencies,  and  em- 
ployers. The  dossiers  are  considered  thdr 
"property,"  and  they  may  do  what  they 
wish  with  It.  The  only  Influence  to  limit 
availabllty  Is  an  economic  one,  arising  from 
the  condition  on  the  privilege  for  publish- 
ing Ubel — the  report  can  be  given  only  to 
subscribers  of  the  service  or  others  claiming 
a  legitimate  interest  In  Its  subject  matter. 
However,  claims  of  interest  are  easy  to  make 
and  are  not  often  scrutinized. 

Furthermore,  the  citizen  never  knows  when 
these  dossiers  are  opened  to  someone.  His 
consent  Is  not  sought  before  release  of  the 
information.  He  Is  not  warned  when  someone 
new  obtains  the  information,  or  told  who 
they  are — ^unless,  under  the  new  law,  they 
take  adverse  action.  There  are  no  pressures 
on  the  information  agencies  to  account  to  the 
subject  of  the  dossier,  nor  have  these  agencies 
shown  any  willingness  to  assume  such  re- 
sponsibility. 

Credit  btireaus  may  follow  the  Associated 
Credit  Bxireau  guidelines  and  release  infor- 
mation only  to  those  who  certify  that  they 
will  use  It  m  a  "leglttmate  business  trans- 
jujtlon."  This,  of  course,  Includes  not  only 
credit  granters  but  also  employers,  landlords. 
Insurers,  and  dozens  of  others.  But  even  these 
weak  guidelines  are  unenforceable  by  the 
association,  and  a  CBS  study  found  that  half 
the  bureaus  they  contacted  furnished  In- 
formation to  CBS  without  checking  the 
leglUmacy  of  their  biislness  purpose.  An- 
nounced policies  of  inspection  agencies  also 
require  a  showing  of  a  business  purpose.  But 
this  Includes  anyone  who  has  tS  and  an- 
noxmces  himself  as  a  "proepectlve  employer." 
In  April,  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
will  impose  a  restriction  on  the  release  of  In- 
formation, but  It  is  no  better  than  those 
presently  available.  An  agency  wUl  be  able 
to  sell  Information  to  anyone  having  "a  legit- 
imate business  need"  for  the  information 
There  are  no  economic  or  legal  restrictions 
preventing  any  credit  bureau  or  inspection 
agency  from  giving  out  their  dossiers  indis- 
criminately to  anyone  who  can  pay. 

The  consequences  of  making  highly  per- 
sonal information  easily  available  have  only 
begun  t»  be  recognized.  Credit  reporting 
agencies  may  serve  as  private  detectives  for 
corporations  that  want  to  intimidate  a  critic. 
Recently  the  press  reported  that  American 
Home  Products,  a  drug  manufacturer  with 
more  than  »l-blUlon  In  sales,  hired  Retail 
Credit  Company  to  Investigate  the  personal 
affairs  of  Jay  B.  Constantlne.  an  aide  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  who  had  help>ed 
draft  legislation  opposed  by  the  drug  indus- 
try. The  investigation  was  stopped  only  "after 
their  stupidity  was  uncovered,"  according  to 
Senator  Russell  Long,  Finance  Committee 
chairman,  who  also  said  that  the  company 
had  tendered  "a  complete  letter  of  apology." 
The  Introduction  of  computers  furnishes 
others  possibilities  for  use  and  misuse  of 
personal  informaUon.  Arthur  R.  Miller,  in  his 
new  book,  The  Assault  on  Privacy,  reports 
that  MIT  students  in  Project  MAC  (Machine 
Aided  Cognition)  were  able  to  tap  into  com- 
puters    handling     classified     Strategic     Air 
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Command  data.  If  they  c&n  do  this,  ahy 
time-sharing  user  can  tap  Into  a  computer 
data  bank.  There  Is  no  way  at  present  ttat 
computer  people  can  guarantee  their  coa- 
trol  over  access.  They  cannot  even  guarantee 
that  they  can  prevent  rewriting  of  the  in- 
formation In  the  computer  by  outsiders. 

What  can  be  done  to  control  the  availabil- 
ity of  these  dossiers?  Primarily,  anyone  ofc- 
talnlng  information  on  you  should  be  Re- 
quired to  obtain  your  express  consent  to  tpe 
release  before  receiving  the  informaticn.  Tills 
would  recognize  your  Interest  In  preserving 
the  privacy  o*  your  own  personality.  It  woiild 
allow  you  to  decide  whether  any  particular 
transaction  was  worth  the  invasion  of  your 
privacy  by  the  other  party. 

Even  if  the  Information  in  the  dossier  is 
completely  accurate  and  available  only  to 
creditors,  insurers,  and  employers,  there  may 
be  personal  or  private  details — perhaps  ir- 
relevant to  the  demands  of  the  credit-Insur- 
ance industries — that  people  want  kept  ito 
themselves.  Some  kinds  of  Information  may 
be  so  personal  that  their  storage  and  sile 
are  offensive.  For  example,  it  is  possible  ito 
assemble  a  list  of  the  books  a  person  reads 
by  observing  his  bookshelves,  talking  to  Ids 
neighbors,  or  obtaining  the  records  of  tie 
public  library.  An  employer  or  insurer  could 
manufacture  a  "business  purpose"  for  ob- 
taining such  information — to  determine  tie 
subject's  knowledge  or  intelligence,  generally, 
or  in  a  epeciflc  field.  There  is  little  doi^^t 
that  such  an  effort  would  be  offensive  Ito 
most  people,  violating  their  privilege  of  pil- 
vate  thoughts  and  opinions.  It  would  be  (f- 
fenslve  even  if  accurate. 

Currently,  the  Information  gathered  in 
most  dossiers  Includes  a  subject's  past  edu- 
cational, marital,  employment,  and  bUl-pay- 
Ing  records.  His  "club  life,"  drinking  habits, 
and  associates  are  recorded.  Also  included 
are  employer's  opinion  of  his  work  hab  ts 
and  his  neighbors'  opinion  of  his  reputa- 
tion, character,  and  morals,  which  probaMy 
Includes  gossip  about  old  neigh  borho  3d 
feuds. 

Ins\irance  company  underwriters  indictite 
that  many  do  not  tise  some  que^tloins  (e£., 
"What  social  clubs  does  he  belong  to?f) . 
Some  questions  are  overdrafted  (e.g.,  tpe 
query  "Who  are  his  associates?"  Is  useful  |to 
them  only  as  "Dees  he  have  any  criminal 
associates?" — a  quite  different  version) .  I^e 
reason  for  asking  what  kind  of  alcoholic  b«fv- 
erage  an  applicant  drank  was  Incompreheii- 
sible  to  at  least  two  underwriters. 

When  asked  whether  they  ever  sought  to 
have  unnecessary  questions  struck  from  the 
form,  the  response  was  "Why  should  we?  I^'s 
just  as  easy  to  skip  over  them  when  reajd- 
Ing."  There  was  no  indication  that  they  h^ 
any  scruples  about,  or  even  any  und^- 
standlng  of,  the  problem  as  an  Invaelon  lof 
privacy. 

Credit  bvu^aus  and  investigation  agencies 
do  not  generally  gather  such  Information  as 
test  scores  or  personality  traits.  Nor  are  ll|ts 
of  books  assembled — yet.  But  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  these  Investigators  from  adid- 
Ing  this  Information  to  the  stemdard  ItelOA 
m  their  doeslers.  The  FBI  has  tried  a  slml^ 
form  of  Investigation.  Common  law  doc- 
trines seem  not  to  cover  these  problems,  aijd, 
until  recently,  legislatures  and  relevant  a|d- 
mlnlstratlve  bodies  have  shown  no  interest. 
Most  information  agencies  have  no  eto- 
nounced  policies  that  would  preclude  th^ 
from  including  any  type  of  question.  Thfcs, 
the  only  reason  such  Information  Is  ilot 
gathered  Is  an  economic  one:  No  one  is  bu|1- 
clently  Interested  to  request  and  pay  for  It. 

New  technology  la  also  tipping  the  balaqce 
agatiut  the  individual's  right  of  privacy  as 
far  as  kinds  of  Information  are  concerned. 
With  problems  of  storage  and  transmltlal 
solved,  the  technological  tendency  la  to  col- 
lect more  data  on  Individuals,  InevltaQly 
more  sensitive  data. 

The  way  information  Is  gathered  also  l^ 
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oznlnous  implications  for  the  individual's 
privacy.  Credit  bureaus  gather  their  Infor- 
mation from  employers,  newspapers,  and 
credlt-granters  who  are  members  of  the  bu- 
reau. ITiey  also  collect  data  from  the  "wel- 
come wagon"  woman  who  visits  homes  and 
notes  what  bujrlng  "needs"  you  have  so  that 
you  can  be  dunned  by  the  right  merchant. 
American  Airlines'  computer  can  give  anyone 
Information  about  what  trips  you  have  taken 
in  the  last  two  or  three  months.  Further,  it 
can  give  your  seat  number  and  be  used  to 
determine  who  sat  next  to  you,  perhaps  in- 
ferentially  describing  your  associates.  In  ad- 
dition, it  can  tell  your  telephone  contact 
number  and,  from  this,  determine  where  you 
stayed  or  your  associates  in  each  city  of 
departure.  Credit  card  accounts  can  do  much 
the  same  thing,  telling  what  you  have 
bought  recently  (to  establish  standard  of 
living  and   life-style)    and  where  you  shop. 

Each  of  these  methods  of  inquiry  con- 
stitutes a  serious  invasion  of  privacy,  but 
the  most  serious  invasion  is  the  neighbor- 
hood Investigation  by  the  inspection  agency. 
Here  information  is  gathered  by  questioning 
your  neighbors,  building  superintendent, 
grocer,  or  postmaster  about  what  you  do 
while  you  are  In  your  own  home.  There  is  the 
threat  not  only  of  gosslp-mongerlng  and 
slander,  but  of  the  creation  of  a  kind  of  svir- 
velUance  on  your  home.  For  most  people, 
the  only  available  private  place  Is  "home." 
Here,  even  though  observed  by  neighbors 
perhaps,  the  individual  can  feel  free  to  dis- 
card his  social  role  and  be  more  expressive 
of  his  own  personality.  It  is  here  that  the 
"neighborhood  check"  of  the  Inspection 
agency  Is  most  frightening. 

How  does  an  Inspector  go  about  obtaining 
information  from  your  neighbors?  Frederick 
King  of  Hooper-Holmes  candidly  described 
the  procedures  used  when  a  married  man  is 
suspected  of  an  extramarital  affair.  "You  go 
to  a  neighbor  and  establish  rapport.  Then  you 
ask,  'What's  your  opinion  of  him  as  a  family 
man?'  This  will  \isually  elicit  some  hint — 
through  the  expression  on  his  face  or  the 
way  he  answers.  Then  you  start  digging.  You 
press  him  as  far  as  he  will  go,  and  If  he  be- 
comes recalcitrant  you  go  somewhere  else.  If 
you  go  to  enough  people,  you  get  it." 

Do  present  laws  give  you  any  protection 
frcxn  these  invasions  of  your  privacy  in  regard 
to  either  the  types  of  Information  stored 
and  sold  or  the  manner  In  which  they  are 
gathered?  Probably  not. 

There  Is  a  tort  cause  of  action  for  invasion 
of  privacy,  but  Instead  of  furnishing  a  broad 
protection  device,  the  courts  have  established 
four  subcategories  of  the  right.  Two  of  these 
subcategories  related  to  the  gathering  and 
publication  of  personal  material  are  "public 
disclosxires  of  private  facts"  and  "intru- 
sion." 

Public  disclosure  of  private  facts  has  not 
been  actionable  without  a  finding  of  "un- 
reasonable publication,"  and  publication  to 
a  "small  group"  would  include  the  sub- 
scribers of  a  credit  bureau  or  investigation 
agency,  in  much  the  same  way  that  publica- 
tion of  defamation  to  such  groups  has  been 
held  privileged.  The  exemption  Is  based  on 
the  same  reasoning  that  sustains  the  condi- 
tional privilege  to  defamation  and  has  the 
same  dangers  to  the  subject,  who  may  not 
be  able  to  correct  falsehoods  or  defend  him- 
self against  the  consequences  of  having  In- 
timate details  of  his  life  revealed  to  the  busi- 
ness community  In  his  town. 

Intrusion  has  been  found  most  often  In 
cases  Involving  i^ysical  intrusion.  Peering 
through  windows,  wiretapping,  and  eaves- 
dropping seem  to  strike  a  more  responsive 
chord  in  courts  than  does  interviewing  your 
neighbors  or  acquaintances.  This  tort  Is 
usually  held  to  require  an  "extreme"  or 
"shocking"  violation  of  your  privacy,  and 
physical  trespasses  are  most  easily  perceived 
as  shocking. 

In  a  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  decision 
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Involving  the  author  and  General  Motors,  the 
court  went  beyond  physical  intrusions  in- 
clude surveillance  for  an  unreasonable  time. 
However,  even  this  decision  makes  actionable 
only  those  intrusions  that  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  confidential  information. 
The  question  whether  this  doctrine  covers 
investigations  seeking  to  discover  marital  re- 
latlonship>s,  sexual  habits,  or  housekeeping 
abilities  has  not  been  presented  to  the  courts 
since  the  New  York  decision.  However,  three 
of  the  court's  Judges  specifically  stated  that 
the  four  recognized  subcategories  of  the  right 
to  privacy  are  neither  frozen  nor  exhaiistlve. 

If  Judicial  protection  against  the  collec- 
tion and  sale  of  overly  personal  information 
is  limited,  legislative  protection  is  still  non- 
existent, even  after  passage  of  the  Fair  Cred- 
it Reporting  Act.  That  statute  may  jyro- 
vlde  accuracy  protection,  but  the  Senate  con- 
ferees refused  to  accept  any  provisions  that 
would  limit  the  types  of  data  about  you  that 
can  t>e  gathered  and  sold. 

The  Invasion  of  privacy  should  more  accu- 
rately be  called  the  invasion  of  self.  The  right 
to  protection  himself  against  an  informa- 
tional assault  Is  basic  to  the  inviolability  of 
the  Indlvldal.  On  the  one  band,  we  recog- 
nize that  an  sirrest  record  may  haunt  an  in- 
dividual, and  there  is  precedent  for  a  wrong 
arrest  that  Is  thrown  out  of  court  to  be  ex- 
punged from  the  record.  But  we  have  not  yet 
reco^^zed  that  the  bits  of  Information  con- 
tained In  doeslers  kept  on  105  million  Ameri- 
cans may  be  Just  as  decisive  and  Just  as  dam- 
aging to  their  Uvea. 

The  individual's  right  to  privacy  of  seU  is 
crucial  to  the  functioning  of  our  society. 
Suppose  you  walked  into  a  courtroom  and 
picked  up  a  pamphlet  relating  everything 
the  Judge  had  ever  done  in  his  personal  life. 
What  would  that  Information  do  to  your  In- 
teraction with  that  court?  To  some  extent 
It  Is  absolutely  necesary  to  preserve  barriers 
of  privacy  and  protection  about  people's  lives 
in  order  to  permit  ordinary  Interaction  be- 
tween people,  and  interaction  that  Is  to  a 
significant  degree  ba^ed  on  trust. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  developed  Constitu- 
tional safegiiards  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  against 
the  arbitrary  authority  of  government.  The 
rights  against  unreasonable  search  and  sei- 
zure and  against  self-incrimination  were 
examples  of  basic  rights  of  privacy  deemed 
critical  for  a  free  people.  Oeneratlons  passed 
and  the  country  developed  private  organi- 
zations possessed  of  a  potential  for  arbitrary 
authority  not  foreseen  by  the  early  Consti- 
tutional draftsmen.  Most  pervasive  and  em- 
bracing of  these  organizations  is  the 
modem  corporation.  Aggressive  by  its  moti- 
vational nature,  the  corporation.  In  a  credit- 
Insurance  economy  spurred  by  computer 
gathering  and  retrieval  efficiency,  has  created 
new  dimensions  to  Information  as  the  cur- 
rency cf  power  over  individuals.  The  secret 
gathering  and  uss  cf  such  true  or  false  In- 
formation by  any  bank,  finance  company, 
lu'.uv.noe  Arm.  other  bUEln'?ss  concern,  or 
employer  place  the  individual  in  a  world 
cf  unknowns.  He  is  inhibited,  has  less  power 
to  speak  out,  is  less  free,  and  develops  his 
own  elaborate  self -censor -hip. 

What  this  costs  In  Individual  freedom  and 
social  Justice  cannot  be  measured.  It  can 
only  be  felt  by  the  dally  contacts  with 
human  beings  in  Invisible  chains  reluctant 
to  challenge  or  question  what  they  believe  to 
be  wrong  since,  from  some  secret  corporate 
dossier,  Irrelevant  but  damaging  information 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  them.  The  law 
Rnd  technology  have  provided  the  "dossier 
Industry"  with  powerful  tools  to  obtain  and 
use  information  against  people  in  an  un- 
just way — whether  knowingly  or  negligently. 
The  defenseless  citizen  now  requires  specific 
rights  to  defend  against  and  deter  such  in- 
vasions of  privacy. 

The  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  will  take 
steps  toward  solving  some  of  the  problems  of 
accuracy  In  Individual  dossiers.  For  the  first 
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Hnie  people  may  find  out  what  credit  bu- 
ielui  and  inspection  agencies  are  saying 
l^mt  them,  and  they  now  have  some  means 
rf  correcting  inaccuracies.  But  there  are 
rfiu  no  restraints  on  avaUabillty  of  this  in- 
formation or  on  the  kinds  of  Information 
Mthered  Unless  citizens  are  provided  with 
la  "information  bill  of  rights"  enablln? 
them  to  see.  correct,  and  know  the  uses  of 
ttese  dossiers,  and  to  Impose  liabUity  on 
wrongdoers,  they  car  be  reduced  to  a  new 
form  of  computer-indentured  slavery.  The 
law  must  begin  to  teach  the  corporation 
about  the  InviolabUity  of  the  Individual  as 
it  has  striven  to  teach  the  state. 

What  You  Cak  Do 
What  can  you  do  to  protect  yourself  from 
your   dossiers?    The   Fair    Credit   Reporting 

j^l when  it  becomes  effective  this  month — 

allows  you  to  protect  yourself,  but  only  If 
you  take  action.  Let  me  use,  as  an  example, 
the  ordinary  purchase  of  a  life  insurance 
policy.  After  you  have  decided  to  piuchase 
some  life  Insurance,  you  should  first  consider 
bow  much  of  an  Invasion  of  privacy  you  are 
willing  to  suffer  In  order  to  get  It. 

ir  a  character  investigation  will  be  made, 
you  are  entitled  under  the  act  to  be  told 
automatically  only  that  it  will  be  made,  and 
you  are  told  that  fact  three  days  after  the 
investigation  has  been  ordered.  Once  you 
have  been  informed,  It  Is  up  to  you  to  take 
any  further  initiative.  You  must  request  in 
writing  additional  information.  Once  you 
have  made  that  request,  the  insurer  must  re- 
veal "the  nature  and  scope"  of  the  Investiga- 
tion. According  to  Representative  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan  of  Missouri,  the  House  manager  of 
the  bill,  this  means  they  must  tell  you  "all 
the  Items  of  questions  which  the  Investiga- 
tion win  cover.  The  best  method  of  meeting 
this  criterion  Is  for  the  agency  to  give  the 
consumer  (you)  a  blank  copy  of  any  stand- 
ardized form  used."  Unfortunately,  all  ol 
this  happens  at  least  three  days  after  you 
have  signed  the  contract. 

However,  you  can  still  Insist  on  receiving 
this  information  before  you  sign  the  con- 
tract. Nothing  In  the  law  prevents  you  from 
obtaining  this  information  earlier.  The  agent 
and  the  insurer  are  both  anxious  to  sell  you 
Insurance.  If  you  don't  like  too  much  snoop- 
ing, demand  that  the  scope  of  the  Investiga- 
tion be  revealed  before  you  buy.  If  you  think 
It  is  overzealous,  complain  to  both  the  agent 
and  the  Insurer  and  be  specific  about  what 
you  think  U  too  Intrusive.  If  the  company 
will  not  listen  to  your  complaints,  find  an- 
other one — or  consider  using  group  Insur- 
ance. It  Is  an  Interesting  fact  that  group 
Insurance  does  not  usually  require  an  In- 
vestigation, and   its   use   has  been  grovrtng. 

Once  the  privacy  problems  have  been  set- 
tled between  you  and  the  Insurer,  you  must 
also  worry  about  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
port. If  you  are  turned  down  or  hlghrated  by 
the  insurer,  due  In  part  to  an  Investigation 
and  report,  the  Insurer  must  tell  you  that 
It  was  due  to  a  report  and  give  you  the 
name  and  address  of  the  agency  making  the 
report. 

This  entitles  you  to  go  to  the  agency  and 
demand  that  it  disclose  "the  nature  and 
substance  of  all  the  information  (except 
medical  Information)  in  Its  files."  According 
to  the  House  manager  of  the  bill,  this  means 
disclosure  of  "all  information  In  the  file 
relevant  to  a  prudent  businessman's  Judg- 
ment" in  reviewing  an  insurance  application. 
If  you  have  demanded  a  blank  copy  of  the 
agency's  standard  form,  you  will  know 
whether  you  have  been  told  all  that  you 
are  entitled  to  know. 

If  you  disagree  with  any  information  in 
your  file,  tell  the  agency.  The  eigency  is  then 
required  to  reinvestigate  and  reverify  or  de- 
lete the  information.  If  they  do  not  claim 
reverlflcatlon,  make  certain  that  they  delete 
the  information,  and  then  personally  notify 
all  prior  recipients  that  It  has  been  deleted. 
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If  they  do  claim  reverlflcatlon,  ask  how  they 
reverlfled.  from  whom,  and  exactly  what  was 
said.  Dont  be  satisfied  with  general  an- 
swers tiecause  you  cannot  refute  specific  ac- 
cusations with  generalities.  Although  the  act 
does  not  give  you  access  on  request  to  the 
names  of  those  who  lied  about  you.  It  does 
give  you  access  to  those  names  If  you  file 
suit  under  the  act.  Thus,  the  names  cannot 
be  protected  forever.  Many  reputable  agen- 
cies should  see  this  and  be  willing  to  at- 
tempt to  settle  disputes  with  you  without 
litigation.  Even  If  the  agency  claims  reverlfl- 
catlon, you  can  still  have  the  item  listed  as 
disputed  If  It  Is  In  error,  and  file  a  brief 
statement  outlining  your  side  of  the  story. 
A  second  conunon  example  Is  the  credit 
card  company  that  charges  you  Improperly 
and  will  not  answer  your  letter  of  complaint, 
but  continues  to  bill  you  and  threatens  to 
ruin  your  credit  rating  If  you  don't  pay.  You 
can  follow  the  procedure  discussed  earlier 
and  wait  until  some  other  creditor  turns 
you  down,  then  go  and  get  the  file  corrected 
It  may  be  better,  however,  to  go  and  check 
your  file  at  the  local  credit  bureau  periodi- 
cally. 8o  that  you  can  correct  errors  before 
they  are  reported  and  you  are  turned  down. 


TAXES:  THE  PARADOX  OP  OUR 
TIME 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  add 
up  our  blessings  and  then  subtract  our 
taxes.  If  the  result  is  still  above  zero, 
then  we  may  have  the  equation  for 
contentment. 

Not  many  of  my  constituents  are  con- 
tent about  taxes.  Some  are  angry.  Their 
sentiment  was  brought  home  graphically 
when  I  mailed  out  another  questiormfiire 
in  early  March  to  the  190,000  households 
of  my  district.  Thousands  of  returns  be- 
gan flooding  my  ofiQce,  and  it  became 
clear  that  taxes  were  a  major  concern. 

So?  Taxes  have  always  upset  people. 
Either  they  are  too  high,  too  unfair,  or 
too  misallocated.  Only  a  week  ago  the 
pollster  Louis  Harris  reported  that 
Americans  by  a  margin  of  66  to  27 
percent  believe  that  Federal  income 
taxes  are  too  high.  The  poll  also  foimd 
that  a  majority  does  not  accept  the  con- 
cept of  raising  taxes  to  control  inflation 
and  that  a  growing  majority  lacks  con- 
fidence in  the  Government. 

But  wait  a  minute.  Too  often  we  tend 
to  lump  "taxes"  together  without  dls- 
ceming  their  source  or  developments 
that  change  their  amount  and  their  ap- 
plication. Now  I  want  to  discuss  the 
"paradox"  of  taxation. 

Federal  income  and  corporate  taxes 
have  been  going  down;  State  and  local 
taxes  have  been  going  up.  This  is  the  tax 
paradox  of  our  time. 

DIFFERENT    TAXES,    DIFFERENT    GOVERNMENTS 

Taxing  is  a  power  that  is  shared  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments.  Thus,  the 
Washington  State  Legislature  in  Olym- 
pia  cannot  change  Federal  income  taxes, 
and  the  U.S.  Congress  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  sales  taxes,  school  levies,  and 
property  taxes. 

Property  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  other 
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local  revenues  are  being  forced  up  rapid- 
ly because  State  and  local  spending  is 
increasing  astronomically.  This  spend- 
ing has  risen  by  12  times  since  1946.  Fed- 
eral spending,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
risen  by  four  times.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment costs  went  from  $11  billion  In 
1946  to  $132  bUlion  in  1970.  Major  cost 
factors:  education,  highways,  welfare, 
recreation,  and  law  enforcement  Prop- 
erty tax  hikes  are  also  related  directly 
to  increased  population  growth,  housing 
shortages,  and  land  speculation. 

Each  State  and  community  relies  on 
different  sources  of  revenue  and  on  dif- 
fering degrees  of  taxation.  Unlike  most 
States.  Washington  dees  not  have  an  in- 
come tax.  Experts  believe  this  is  the  best 
and  fairest  way  to  raise  money,  but  in 
1970  the  voters  of  Washington  State  re- 
jected House  Joint  Resolution  42  which 
would  have  allowed  a  flat-rate  income 
tax  and  which  would  have  reduced  sales 
and  property  taxes.  Instead,  my  State 
continues  to  rely  on  sales,  property,  and 
excise  taxes  for  its  revenue. 

In  failing  to  adopt  progressive  taxa- 
tion, my  State  puts  the  heaviest  burden 
on  people  whose  incomes  are  pressed  to 
bear  it.  Rather  than  taxing  Income. 
Washington  levies  taxes  on  the  neces- 
sities of  life  such  as  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  Hit  hardest  are  the  senior  citizen 
and  the  budget-conscious  middle-income 
family.  Social  security  cannot  keep  up 
with  the  county  assessor. 

Early  In  1971  property  in  Washington 
State  was  reevaluated,  and  higher  as- 
sessments tapped  the  wellsprings  of  pro- 
test. For  the  voters  and  the  legislature 
there  are  only  two  alternatives.  Either 
they  can  reduce  property  taxes  and  serv- 
ices such  a«  the  police  and  education, 
or  they  can  find  an  alternative  source  of 
revenue.  There  is  no  escaping  reality. 

Before  State  and  local  officials  demand 
revenue  sharing  with  the  PederaJ  Gov- 
ernment, they  ought  to  make  their  own 
tax  systems  more  fair  and  efficient.  In 
1970,  for  example,  only  27  States  used 
corporate  and  personal  income  taxes  to 
obtain  20  percent  or  more  of  their  reve- 
nues. Eight  States  had  no  income  tax  at 
all.  Besides  Washington  this  group  In- 
cludes Texas,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Florida. 

In  46  States  the  largest  source  of  reve- 
nue was  the  sales  and /or  gross  receipts 
tax.  In  their  trend  and  in  their  ability 
to  raise  revenue,  these  taxes  are  far 
different  from  the  Federal  corporate  and 
personal  income  taxes. 

rSDEKAL  TAZK8:    HIQHES  EFFICIENCT  AND 
LOWER  RATES 

The  Federal  Income  tax  was  enacted 
In  1913.  It  is  a  progressive  tax,  meaning 
that  you  are  supposed  to  pay  more  if  you 
earn  more,  pay  less  if  you  earn  less.  One 
thing  about  It  is  certain.  It  is  the  most 
efficient  collector  of  revenue  the  world 
has  ever  known.  When  the  national  eco- 
nomy grows  by  1  i>ercent  in  a  given  year. 
Federal  income  tax  collections  grow  by 
one  and  a  half  percent. 

Except  for  the  10  percent— now  ex- 
pired— siu-charge  passed  in  1968,  Con- 
gress has  not  raised  Individual  Income 
tax  rates  since  1951.  That  is  correct,  1951. 
In  fact,  the  1951  boosts  were  allowed  to 
expire  In  1953. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  to  illustrate  how  Federal 
taxes  have  been  reduced  in  our  timesj  I 
would  like  to  summarize  briefly  the  tiuc 
history  of  the  postwar  America: 

In  1946 — Congress  cut  individual  rates 
by  about  5  percent.  Corporate  taxes  w#re 
cut  to  a  maxlmnm  of  38  percent,  and  ^e 
excess  profits  tax  was  repealed.  T 

In  1948 — Individual  rates  were  <iut 
again;  personal  exemption  from  $500 1  to 
1600  for  taxpayer  and  dependents; 
couples  were  allowed  to  split  their  to- 
come,  thus  giving  them  a  lower  rate  thfcn 
for  single  taxpayers.  Persons  over  65  w^re 
given  an  extra  1600  exemption. 

In  1950 — Korean  war  began,  and  Con- 
gress repealed  the  1946  and  1948  r^te 
cuts:  corporation  rate  raised  in  thUee 
steps  to  47  percent:  excess  profits  ttiz 
reimposed. 

In  1951 — Individual  rates  were  ralaed 
by  about  11  percent;  maximum  corpora- 
tion rate  went  to  52  percent;  excise  tax 
on  beer,  tobacco,  gas,  and  autos  wqre 
raised.  I 

In  1953 — Congress  sees  end  of  Korefui 
war.  votes  to  let  1951  increases  expire. 
Excess  profits  tax  repealed. 

In  1954  to  1959 — Nimierous  changes  In 
excise  taxes,  depreciation,  deductioos, 
stock  dividend  exclusions,  medical  ex- 
penses, child  care  costs,  charitable  con- 
tributions. 

In  1962 — Business  given  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit;  travel  taxes  reduced 
or  repealed;  Keogh  Act  permitted  self- 
employed  persons  to  set  aside  income  ror 
retirement. 

1964 — Individual  rates  were  cut.  Mini- 
mum rate  went  from  20  percent  to  14 
percent.  Maximum  rate  went  from  Dl 
percent  to  70  percent.  Corporate  r^te 
trimmed  from  52  percent  to  48  perceit. 
Minimum  standard  deduction  Increased 
and  set  at  10  percent  up  to  a  ceiling  of 
SI. 000.  Many  provisions  of  Internal  Re(v- 
enue  Code  on  excise  taxes,  stock  options, 
sick  pay,  dividends  were  changed.  I 

1965 — Congress  cut  or  eliminated 
many  of  the  excise  taxes  imposed  during 
Worid  War  U.  T 

1968 — Congress  voted  a  temporary  1[ 
percent  surcharge  on  individual  and  c( 
porates  taxes. 

1969— Historic  tax  bill  passed.  Tax 
form  Act  is  first  major  overhaul  of 
temal  Revenue  Code  since  1913.  Sor 
loopholes  closed  or  reduced.  Final  l^w 
ran  to  255  pages.  Personal  exemptions  f^r 
taxpayer  and  dependents  increased  frotn 
$600  to  $750  by  1972.  Minimum  standai-d 
deduction  by  1973  goes  from  current  10 
percent  up  to  $1,000  to  a  new  level  of  $15 
up  to  $2,000.  Lower  taxes  for  single  pej-- 
sons;  new  head-of -household  rates  f©r 
certain  unmarried  persons  with  depend- 
ents. Seven-percent  investment  crec^lt 
repealed;  10-percent  surcharge  repealed. 

So  our  tax  liability  is  less  than  it  w|a 
20  years  ago.  The  actions  of  Congress  (jn 
personal  and  corporate  taxes  dispute  o$e 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  Louis  Hariiis 
poll  taken  this  month  and  mentioned 
earlier.  In  that  survey,  the  Americsm 
people  by  a  margin  of  85  percent  to  lo 
percent  agreed  with  a  statement  thit 
■politicians  promise  tax  relief  before  in 
election  and  then  do  nothing  about  lit 
when  elected." 
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OUT  exckftion:  spbciai.-pt7rposb  taxes 

Although  general  tax  liability  has  been 
cut,  one  type  of  tax  has  Increased  since 
World  War  n.  This  is  the  special-pur- 
pose tax  from  which  the  revenues  do 
not  go  into  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the 
Treasury.  Transportation  and  social  se- 
curity taxes  can  be  used  only  for  distinct 
purposes. 

Federal-aid  highways  are  built  with 
the  proceeds  from  taxes  on  gasoline, 
tires,  auto  parts,  suid  trucks.  In  1970 
Congress  applied  the  user-tax  principle 
to  airport  and  airway  construction  and 
modernization.  These  tax^  are  levied  on 
passenger  tickets,  fuel,  air  cargo,  inter- 
national travel,  and  aircraft  registration. 
In  other  words,  public  travel  brings 
travel  improvements. 

DntU  1950  the  social  security  with- 
holding tax  was  1  percent  on  the  first 
$3,000  of  income.  Today  employers  and 
employees  each  pay  5.2  percent  on  the 
first  $7,800  of  income.  Rate  increases  are 
scheduled  through  1987.  and  the  taxable 
base  goes  to  $9,000  next  January  1. 

Congress  has  increased  social  security 
benefits  by  45  percent  since  1965.  Medi- 
care has  also  been  adopted  and  expand- 
ed during  this  time.  Unless  the  whole 
concept  of  social  security  is  altered,  rais- 
ing benefits  will  require  additional  pay- 
roll taxes. 

LOOPHOLES    AKD    PUBLIC    CONTIDENCi: 

Having  discussed  the  trend  in  Federal 
taxes,  I  would  be  remiss  in  pretending 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  not 
without  its  faults.  Far  from  it,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Despite  its  efficiency  in  raising 
money,  the  Code  has  a  maze  of  unfair 
loopholes  that  penalize  the  wage  earner 
and  undercut  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

There  is  income,  and  then  there  is  tax- 
able income.  Over  the  years  our  progres- 
sive income  tax  has  become  riddled  with 
all  sorts  of  special  treatment  for  various 
types  of  income:  Charitable  contribu- 
tions. Municipal  bonds.  Depreciation. 
"Hobby"  farming.  Foundations.  Stock 
options  for  executives.  Multiple  corpo- 
rations. Estates.  Bad -debt  reserves.  In- 
surance. 

Heading  the  Ust  of  controversial  loop- 
holes has  been  the  27^2  percent  oil  and 
gas  depletion  allowance.  With  this  loop- 
hole and  with  the  drilling  cost  writeoff, 
oil  companies  have  escaped  fair  taxa- 
tion. 

Take  1968,  for  example.  The  Gulf  Oil 
Co.  had  a  net  income  of  $977  million  but 
paid  less  than  1  percent  in  Federal  taxes. 
Texaco  made  over  $1  billion  but  paid  only 
2.3  percent  in  Federal  taxes.  Richfield 
paid  not  one  penny. 

Since  it  was  enacted  in  1926,  the  oil 
and  gas  depletion  allowance  has  cost  the 
Government  more  than  $80  billion  in  lost 
tax  revenues. 

Depletion  allowances  apply  to  other 
minerals  as  well.  There  is  even  a  deple- 
tion allowance  for — are  you  ready? — 
clamshells. 

Tax  revenue  lost  through  loopholes  has 
to  be  made  up  by  the  taxes  you  and  I  pay. 

THE    TAX    RErOSM    ACT:     A    FISST    STEP 

Public  opinion  fathered  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969.  It  was  a  most  welcome 
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development.  While  many  of  us  had  been 
talking  about  tax  reform  a  long  time 
public  interest  in  the  topic  never  really 
fiared  until  President  Johnson  requested 
the  10-percent  surcharge  in  1967. 

My  contribution  to  the  reform  effort 
was  to  introduce  loophole-closing  bills 
in  1967  and  1969.  When  tax  reform  was 
being  considered  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  early  1969,  I  testi- 
fied on  three  important  areas.  I  recom- 
mended first,  a  deep  cut  in  oil  depletion- 
second,  tax  relief  for  the  elderly;  and 
tliird,  a  crackdown  on  "hobby"  farming 
for  tax  purposes. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  made  a  start  at 
clamping  down  on  loopholes.  It  reduced 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  slightly,  and 
it  contained  many  other  changes  de- 
signed to  retrieve  lost  revenue.  Still,  it 
did  not  go  far  enough. 

I  would  like  to  see  additional  tax  re- 
form legislation  passed  in  1971,  but  this 
appears  unlikely  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  tied  upon  a  host  of  matters  including 
revenue  sharing,  social  security,  medi- 
care, and  welfare  reform.  Second,  the 
Nixon  administration  is  not  keen  on  re- 
forming the  tax  laws.  Through  Treasury 
Secretary  Connally  it  has  expressed  cool- 
ness to  new  legislation.  When  Mr.  Nixon 
was  campaigning  for  Pre^dent  in  1968 
he  gave  a  speech  in  Houston  urging  no 
changes  in  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  taxes  are  the  dues  we  pay 
for  our  progress,  defense,  and  well-being. 
How  the  money  is  spent  is  open  to  ques- 
tion and  debate,  for  priorities  are  ever- 
changing.  No  one  is  expected  to  be  to- 
tally satisfied  with  all  the  uses  of  his  tax 
dollar. 

But  one  thing  is  certain  to  me:  A  lot 
more  people  would  feel  better  if  everyone 
paid  his  dues.  The  salaried  man  in  Ever- 
ett, Wash,  does  not  get  a  free  ride,  and 
neither  should  Gulf  Oil.  The  fisherman 
in  Anacortes  pays  his  share,  and  so 
should  the  insurance  company  in  Con- 
necticut. The  working  mother  in  Bel- 
hngham  is  doing  her  part,  and  so  should 
well-heeled  foimdations  in  New  York 
City. 

Taxes  will  never  be  popular,  but  they 
should  be  fair. 


LIBERALIZED  TAX  DEPRECIATION 
ALLOWANCE 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1971 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  admin- 
istration's announced  liberalized  tax  de- 
preciation allowance  which  would  en- 
able businesses  to  write  off  the  cost  of 
new  equipment  20  percent  faster  than 
they  can  now.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
revenue  loss  in  the  coming  decade  as  a 
result  of  this  administration  action  will 
be  approximately  $36  billion. 
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I  believe  that  the  administration  is 
usurping  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Congress  to  write  tax  laws,  and  a  tax 
change  of  this  magnitude  should  be  thor- 
oughly studied  by  the  Congress. 

Other  concerned  Members  have  joined 
me  in  a  letter  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  expressing  strong  opposition  to 
the  proposed  asset  depreciation  range 
system  regulations.  If  others  would  like 
to  join,  they  are  welcome  to  do  so. 

The  letter  follows,  along  with  the 
names  of  those  in  opposition  to  the  an- 
nounced regulations: 

April  23.  1971. 
Hon.  Randolph  Thrower. 
commissioner,  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DtAR  Mr.  Thrower:  Tbe  undersigned  vig- 
orously opjKMe  the  proposed  asset  deprecia- 
tion range  system  regulations  which  were 
published  on  March  IS,  1971. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Administration 
to  liberalize  depreciation  is  Illegal,  In  the 
opinion  of  noted  tax  authorities.  We  support 
this  view,  and  thus  oppose  the  proposed 
regulations. 

Regardless  of  tbe  legality  of  this  action, 
changes  In  the  tax  laws,  and  most  partic- 
ularly those  of  such  a  magnitude  as  proposed 
in  the  regulations,  should  be  subject  to  In- 
tensive study  by  the  Congress.  In  the  past, 
Congress  has  wisely  refused  to  delegate  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  the  President  to 
change  tax  rates  even  temporarily.  The  pow- 
er to  originate  revenue  and  taxation  measures 
must  remain  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  provided  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Only 
the  Congress,  as  elected  representatives  of 
the  American  people.  Is  able  through  a  com- 
prehensive legislative  process,  to  properly 
evaluate  the  type  of  tax  legislation  that  Is 
most  beneficial  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
In  this  way,  benefits  on  behalf  of  one  seg- 
ment of  the  society  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  taxpayer  can  be  avoided. 

The  validity  of  the  Administration's  argu- 
ment that  the  liberalized  depreciation  win 
itlmulate  the  economy  Is  highly  questionable 
It  Is  unlikely  at  the  present  time,  when  in- 
dustry Is  operating  at  only  75  percent  of  Its 
capacity,  It  will  increase  Its  productive  ca- 
pacity even  further  by  substantial  Invest- 
ments. Thus,  unless  the  liberalized  deprecia- 
tion proposal  Is  withdrawn,  business  will  reap 
an  imwarranted  windfall  In  tax  reduction 
for  investments  It  would  make  anyway. 

Since  a  tax  break  for  one  segment  of  our 
society  must  ultimately  be  borne  by  the  rest 
of  our  taxpayers — and  this  Is  clearly  an  un- 
warranted benefit  to  a  limited  segment  of 
our  society — we  Join  in  opposing  the  liberal- 
ization of  depreciation  as  provided  in  the 
proposed  regulations  which  were  published 
on  March  13,  1971. 
Sincerely, 
Brock  Adams,  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Les 
Aspln,   Herman   Badlllo,   Nick   Beglch, 
Jonathan   B.   Bingham,   Phil   Burton, 
Shirley  Chlsholm,  Jim  Gorman,  John 
Dlngell,  Robert  F.  Drlnan,  Thaddeus 
Dulskl,  Don  Edwards,  Sam  M.  Olbbons, 
Michael  Harrington,  William  D.  Hath- 
away, Ken  Hechler,  Henry  Helstoskl, 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.,  Robert  W.  Kasten- 
meler. 
Edward  Koch,  Clarence  D.  Long,  Ray  J. 
Madden,    Patsy    T.    Mink,    Parren    J. 
Mitchell,  William  8.  Moor  bead,  John 

E.  Moss,  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Charles  B. 
Rangel.  Henry  Reuss,  Peter  W.  Rodlno, 
Jr..  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  WUllam 

F.  Ryan,  Paul  Sarbanes,  Jim  Scheuer, 
Louts  Stokes.  Morris  K.  UdaU,  Edward 
R.  Roybal.  WUliam  R.  Cotter,  WUllam 
R.  Roy,  WUllam  J.  Green,  Mario  Blaggl, 
Abner  J.  Mikva. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF   MISSOUHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTAli V JsS 
Monday.  Apnl  26,  1971 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  of  April  25,  the  author,  Max 
Prankel,  finds  President  Nixon's  revenue 
sharing  plan  wholly  inadequate.  Mr. 
Prankel  argues  conviclngly  that  the  real 
solutions  to  the  financial  and  other  prob- 
lems of  many  States  and  localities  lie  In 
reorganization  and  reform  of  State  and 
local  governments  as  well  as  more  equit- 
able and  fairer  State  and  local  taxes 
based  on  the  principal  of  ability  to  pay. 

I  Include  the  article  as  follows: 

Rxvxmrx  Sharing  Is  a  CouNTERREvoLirrioN 
(By  Max  Frankel) 

Poor  PubUvifl,  operating  under  the  name 
of  Alexander  HanUlton,  had  only  e4.2-mlIUon 
of  the  public  burden  to  distribute  In  his 
first  three  years  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Most  of  It  came  from  customs  collections,  and 
after  he  paid  Interest  on  the  public  debt  and 
the  costs  of  the  Army  and  its  veterans  there 
wasn't  very  much  left  for  guarding  the  least 
wealthy  part  of  the  community  ftom  any- 
thing. But  PubUus  was  richly  endowed  with 
an  Idea,  a  Federal  Idea  whose  meaning  and 
power  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  his 
successors  as  they  plot  a  "New  American 
Revolution." 

The  Revolution.  If  you  haven't  heard,  is 
to  be  President  Nixon's  bloodless  execution  of 
the  Federal  monster  by  a  technique  called 
Revenue  Sharing.  Its  promise  Is  "cash  and 
freedom"  for  the  states  and  cities.  Its  slogan 
Is  "power  to  people."  Its  goal,  a  "new  Fed- 
eralism." 

The  governors,  mayors  and  people  need 
more  money,  right?  Too  much  of  their  money 
now  gets  shipped  off  to  Washington,  right? 
Too  many  Congressmen  and  bureaucrats  try 
to  tell  them  how  to  run  their  affairs,  right? 
Well,  step  right  up  and  let  us  help  yourselves: 
one  pot  for  "general"  revenue  sharing — let's 
say  925  a  head  to  start,  half  to  the  states,  half 
to  the  cities,  no  strings  attached,  no  serious 
questions  asked;  a  second  pot  for  "special" 
revenue  sharing,  using  moneys  hitherto  ear- 
marked for  definite  projects — about  $50  a 
bead,  to  be  sfient  almost  as  freely,  though 
with  a  little  more  guidance  and  accounting. 
Right?  Right  on! 

Like  all  revolutionary  doctrine,  this  Is 
heady  stuff.  A  good  many  governors  and 
mayors  are  rushing  headlong  for  this  dole, 
duly  reciting  the  selfless  doctrine  of  the  rev- 
olution— that  revenue  sharing  will  not  only 
rescue  local  government  from  financial  col- 
lapse but  also  bring  decision-making  "closer 
to  the  people,"  eliminate  waste  and  tyranny 
along  the  Potomac  and  generally  breathe  new 
life  into  our  democracy. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  like  all  simplistic 
formulas,  revenue  sharing  ignores  a  good 
many  political  facts  of  life.  It  dangles  cash 
before  some  hard-pressed  communities  with- 
out really  defining  the  object  of  such  a  costly 
"reform."  Indeed,  it  proposes  to  commit  an 
op)en-ended  portion  of  our  Jointly  owned 
treasure  without  achieving  any  significant 
reform.  And  it  gives  virtually  no  thought  to 
the  desired  purposes  of  our  Federal  system, 
old  or  new  Publltis,  where  are  you? 

The  fact  is  we  need  not  a  new  Federalism 
but  some  clear  thought  about  our  neglect  of 
the  old.  For  the  very  purpose  of  our  hier- 
archy of  Federal,  state  and  local  governments 
was  to  have  been  a  careful  pooling  (shar- 
ing!) of  their  revenues  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  to  promote  the  general 
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welfare.  Many  states  and  cities  are  in  trouble 
now  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  failed 
to  use  the  Federal  power  to  Insure  either  the 
fair  raising  of  revenues  or  the  rational  shar- 
ing of  costs.  It  is  no  answer  to  give  away  the 
money  and  the  power  that  could  correct  these 
failures.  The  revenue-sharing  revolution  Is, 
in  essence,  an  abdication. 

The  President,  Congress  and  their  bureauc- 
racies were  never  meant  to  be  merely  tax 
collectors.  They  were  meant  to  govern,  to 
attain  a  wider  reach  and  a  broader  view  of 
the  national  interest  than  any  local  regime, 
and  Indeed  they  have  until  now  progressively 
done  so.  They  were  meant  to  preside  over  a 
system  of  multiple  tax  coUectlon  and  spend- 
ing that  allows  money  to  pass  up  the  ladder 
of  governments  for  services  best  managed  by 
a  higher  authority  and  to  be  redistributed 
down  the  chain  for  services  best  administered 
at  the  state,  city,  county,  village  or  school- 
district  level. 

The  central  flaw  In  the  President's  revenue- 
sharing  scheme  Is  that  It  would  ignore  this 
system  in  the  name  of  reforming  it.  It  would 
begin  to  turn  the  Federal  Government  into 
little  more  than  a  tax  collector  and  disptenser. 
It  would  leave  tbe  states  and  cities  saddled 
with  costs — ^welfare,  for  instance — that  ought 
to  be  shared  by  the  population  as  a  whole. 
It  would  leave  them  free  to  tax  their  citizens 
in  wildly  unequal  patterns.  It  would  give 
them  portions  of  the  common  national 
treasure  with  only  negligible  concern  for 
their  capacity  to  spend  it  effectively.  A  pro- 
gram that  does  not  address  the  ways  in  which 
governments  raise  their  revenues  hardly 
deserves  the  name  revenue  sharing.  A  pro- 
gram that  does  not  relieve  local  governments 
of  obligations  they  neither  created  nor  sought 
should  not  be  palmed  off  as  burden  sharing. 
The  Nixon  program  is  revolutionary  only  In 
the  sense  that  It  is  antlgovernment,  hostile  to 
the  very  idea  that  the  Federal  moneys  and 
powers  should  be  used  to  achieve  desirable 
and  necessary  ends. 

The  most  clearly  stated  purpose  of  the 
President's  plan  is  to  relieve  the  money  short- 
age of  state  and  local  goverrmients.  But  it  is 
bound  to  fall  because  It  has  not  faced  the 
basic  questions:  Who  needs  more  money? 
Why?  How  could  It  best  be  provided  to 
achieve  the  Federalist  goal  of  truly  sharing 
revenues  and  obligations? 

Some  states  and  localities  need  money 
because  they  have  been  forced  to  assume 
burdens  that  are  excessive.  Still  others  need 
money  because,  though  they  have  tried  hard 
to  meet  their  obligations,  they  remain  poor. 
And  some,  being  rich,  energetic  and  lucky, 
don't  need  any  relief.  Mr.  Nixon  would  Just 
kick  back  money  to  all  of  them. 

The  President  favors  such  a  wholesale  dis- 
tribution because  he  believes  It  would  simul- 
taneously unravel  a  good  deal  of  Federal  red 
tape,  enhance  the  power  of  local  govern- 
ments to  choose  their  own  priorities  and 
revive  the  authority  (and  presumably  the 
accountability)  of  state  and  local  office  hold- 
ers. These  are  worthy  objectives  but  dubious 
assumptions.  The  nearer  oiu*  elections  get 
to  the  local  level,  the  less  adequate  the  public 
discussion  and  the  smaller  the  participation. 
In  any  case,  the  President's  objectives  are 
not  likely  to  be  realized  by  a  program  that 
fails  to  deal  with  the  structure  of  local  ad- 
ministrations, with  their  unequal  tax  sys- 
tems and  their  uneven  burdens. 

SHARING    TBX    WORK 

The  I>resldent's  Judgment  that  the  Federal 
edifice  is  buckling  under  the  weight  of  a  top- 
heavy  steeple  tends  to  ignore  tbe  fact  that 
the  rest  of  the  American  structure  of  govern- 
ment is  in  no  condition  to  support  anything. 
At  the  middle  levels  are  the  state  and  county 
administrations,  mostly  weak,  outmoded  or 
corrupt,  even  when  they  are  not  broke.  At  the 
lowest  level,  the  foundation  of  local  govern- 
ment can  be  described  only  as  jerrybullt. 
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Tb«  problem  goes  far  beyond  local  offici  ois 
who  stash  public  funds  In  unmarked  slioe 
boxes,  as  In  Illinois,  or  squander  them  on 
luxury  suites  for  the  poor,  as  In  New  Yarlc. 
Money  alone  has  never  fostered  honesty  or 
Intelligence,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  >e- 
lleve  that  the  Infusion  of  Federal  money  t  rill 
Increase  the  supply  of  either.  The  Federal 
dollar  Is  money,  not  manna. 

And  even  a  shortage  of  money  has  not  n- 
duced  the  states  and  localities  to  streamlne 
their  administrations.  It  Is  the  Illogical  and 
complex  structure  of  local  governments,  |»ot 
their  poverty,  that  has  placed  them  beycjnd 
the  reach  and  comprehension  of  the  cltizedry. 

There  are  more  than  80,000  units  of  lopal 
government  in  the  United  States — 31,0OQ|  of 
them  Juggling  the  affairs  of  the  major  metro- 
politan areas  that  house  70  per  cent  of  the 
population.  That  worlcs  out  to  an  average 
of  91  governments  for  the  typical  metrop<}ll- 
tan  area,  or  48  for  each  metropolitan  county. 
Including — besides  the  county  governmfnt 
Itself — 12  school  districts,  13  municlpalltiek.  7 
townships  and  16  special  districts  that  nun 
the  water  supply,  treat  the  sewage  or  provide 
some  other  service.  { 

Only  about  30  of  the  nation's  347  mett^o- 
poUtan  are£is  are  managed  by  fewer  than  10 
local  governments.  The  Chicago  area  am- 
braces  1,113,  Philadelphia  and  environs  ill. 
metropolitan  New  YorU  551.  The  averkge 
metropolitan  citizen  Is  the  subject  of  at  laast 
four  levels  of  local  government.  The  averiige 
metropolitan  county  provides  work  or  iso 
elected  officials.  ] 

Counties  and  school  districts  in  this  tan- 
gle exercise  powers  delegated  to  them  by  the 
states  and  therefore  dovetail  across  the  n^ap 
In  Jigsaw  pattern.  All  the  other  units  of  Iqcal 
government  have  sprung  up  In  random  iind 
overlapping  profusion,  for  purposes  of  exc  lu- 
slon  (well  fend  for  ovirselves,  Jack,  and  let 
the  rest  of  the  region  go  hang)  or  evasion  (If 
state  law  says  no  more  borrowing  by  county 
or  city,  we'll  Just  make  us  up  a  new  gove-n- 
ment.  Guv). 

Whatever  Is  not  hopelessly  hobbled  by 
quaUruplication  In  this  structure  Is  ludi- 
crously hampered  by  miniaturization.  T(ro- 
thlrds  of  our  municipalities  and  townships 
have  populations  of  less  than  3,000.  Am(  ng 
6.000  metropolitan  school  districts,  ab<iut 
one-fourth  educate  fewer  than  300  pupils 
and  about  one-third  operate  no  more  tha  i  a 
single  school.  All  but  200  of  5,000  metro- 
politan municipalities  govern  less  tiian  23 
square  miles,  the  majority  of  them  less  ti  an 
two  square  miles. 

To  exercise  "control"  over  these  local  g)v- 
emments,  the  citizen  must  pick  his  \ray 
through  laundry-list  ballots  of  nonentlt  es. 
And  controlled  or  not,  local  office  holders  ( an 
rarely  find  enough  money  or  authority  lo 
their  slender  Jurisdictions  to  fill  even  ;he 
most  elementary  needs  of  the  citizens.  Most 
of  the  thousands  of  local  governments  can 
neither  attract  nor  afford  the  expertise  ind 
admlulstrative  skills  that  they  so  plalaly 
lack. 

Whoever  presumes  to  talk  of  Invlgorat  ng 
these  local  governments  and  their  state  co\  in- 
terparts  Is  talking  about  many  governors 
condemned  to  serve  only  one  brief  te  m, 
often  alongside  Independently  chosen,  uc  re- 
sponsive, perhaps  even  disloyal,  cabinet  offi- 
cials. He  Lb  talking  about  state  legislatures, 
a  number  of  which  may  still  meet  only  in 
atlemate  years  and  most  of  which  are  lU- 
pald.  Ill-staffed  and  Ill-housed.  He  Is  talking 
about  multiple  systems  of  state  Justice  in 
which  judges  are  often  subject  to  partisan 
election  without  regard  for  their  profeaslo^ial 
qualification.  He  is  talking  about  mayors, 
managers,  executives,  councils,  school  boatds, 
directors,  commissioners,  assessors  and  the 
tiord  knows  who  else  with  wholly  uncooikil- 
oated  mandates,  all  scrambling  for  take* 
and  loans  and  subeldlee  and  carving  out 
their  own  areas  of  sovereignty  and  authority. 
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Custom,  confusion,  regulation  and  debt 
seem  to  have  petrified  this  overgrown  forest. 
The  states  themselves  have  been  passive 
atx>ut  reorganization.  The  public  has  been 
apathetic,  turning  out  no  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  electorate  for  the  few  occasions 
when  local  reform  has  come  to  a  vote.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  grandly  asserts  his  "trust "  in  the 
people  and  local  office  holders  to  reorder  their 
affairs  once  they  are  given  a  little  more 
money.  Revenue  sharing  is  being  pushed  on 
them  with  all  the  promise  of  the  quick  fix. 

It  Is  much  more  likely  that  the  hasty  In- 
jection of  miscellaneous  moneys  Into  this 
structure  will  only  reinforce  Its  worst  habits. 
And  the  very  worst  are  the  tendency  to  keep 
enlarging  the  tax  burden  of  those  least  able 
to  pay  while  sparing  those  who  could  afford 
to  pay  more  and  the  toleration  of  scattered 
administrations  that  neatly  wall  off  the  peo- 
ple with  the  most  money  from  the  people 
with  the  greatest  problems. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  claim  of 
governors  and  mayors  that  they  usually 
know  better  than  horse-trading  members  of 
CongreGs  or  rule-writing  bureaucrats  where 
their  communities  can  most  profitably  in- 
vest new  revenues.  But  that  does  not  relieve 
the  Federal  Government  of  its  obligation  to 
direct  the  spendiiig  of  its  funds  so  that  na- 
tional priorities,  too,  will  be  served.  In  de- 
vlaing  the  great  G.I.  Bill  program  after 
World  War  II,  the  Federal  Government  did 
not  force  every  returning  veteran  into  col- 
lege or  tell  those  who  went  what  they  should 
study.  But  it  did  assert  the  national  will.  It 
spent  billions  to  encourage  the  training  and 
education  of  the  postwar  generation  and 
to  keep  It  from  overwhelming  the  job  market 
during  the  postwar  demobilization.  It  re- 
quired the  veterans  to  account  for  their  ex- 
penditures and  It  set  standards  for  the 
schools  that  wished  to  compete  for  their 
tuition. 

So,  too,  the  help  that  is  given  states  and 
cities  from  the  common  treasury  can  be 
u.sed  to  promote  the  national  purpose.  In- 
stead of  being  distributed  at  random,  as 
Mr.  Nixon  proposes,  the  Federal  dollar  could 
be  used  to  induce  structural  reform  at  all 
levels  of  government,  above  all,  reforms  that 
would  produce  a  genuine  and  democratic 
sharing  of  revenues  and  burdens. 

SHABING    THE    RSVENUES 

There  is  little  doubt  that  state  and  local 
goverimients,  in  the  aggregate,  need  more 
money.  Their  expenses  have  Increased  more 
than  twelvefold  since  World  War  II — to  an 
estimated  $132-bllUon — more  than  three 
times  as  fast  as  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  individual  citizens.  By  1976, 
presimilng  roughly  the  present  range  of  ob- 
ligations, the  state  and  community  budgets 
will  total  about  WOO-blUlon,  and  between 
$6-b411ion  and  $10-bllllon  of  that  amount 
will  be  lacking. 

But  none  of  this  tells  us  anything  about 
who  actually  needs  money,  or  how  much. 
And  only  by  the  crudest  possible  standards 
of  accounting  do  these  flgiires  alone  Justify 
a  massive  Federal  dole.  To  define  the  "needs" 
of  state  and  local  governments  we  ought 
to  have  some  Idea  of  how  much  and  how 
fairly  they  tax  their  own  citizens.  We 
ought  also  to  have  some  common  stand- 
ards to  suggest  which  level  of  government 
should  properly  pay  for  different  kinds  of 
services. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  without  waiting  for 
such  a  rational  division  of  labor,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  Increased  its  aid  to 
local  governments  from  $7-blllion  to  about 
$30-billion  a  year.  Though  these  expanded 
programs  failed  to  meet  many  of  the  high 
goals  set  for  them,  they  were  bom  of  the 
proper  Impulse  to  spend  Federal  funds  foz 
the  benefit  of  the  pooreet  portions  of  the 
population.  The  main  purpose  was  to  pro- 
duce, in  effect,  a  redistribution  of  the  na- 
tional  treasure   by   taxing   those  best  able 
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to  pay  to  sumxx^t  programs  that  would 
benefit  those  In  greatest  need.  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
for  instance,  tried  to  pump  out  about  tl- 
bllUotn  for  additional,  compensatory  school. 
Ing  for  the  children  of  the  poor;  in  fact, 
most  of  that  money  has  been  used  merely 
to  equalize  the  schooling  of  the  poor  at 
standards  that  the  states  were  supposed 
have  been  meeting  In  the  first  place. 

There  have  been  other  Federal  failures, 
which  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  aides  have  been 
most  eager  to  advertise.  Many  of  the  regula- 
tions written  Into  Federal  programs  have 
turned  out  to  be  unsettling  and  restrictive— 
for  example,  the  ones  requiring  states  and 
cities  to  divert  money  from  their  own  favored 
projects  to  "match"  Federal  expenditures  on 
FedereJ  priorities.  Many  Federal  programs 
have  been  drawn  so  narrowly  that  they  stran- 
gle decision-making  at  lower  levels:  others 
have  been  so  ccxnplex  that  only  adminlEtrs- 
tlve  geniuses  can  learn  to  qualify  for  their 
benefits. 

It  is  a  long  leap  backward,  however,  from 
the  Idea  that  regulations  and  restrictions  on 
Federal  spending  need  to  be  changed  to  the 
prop)06ltlon  that  national  ptirpoee  must  be 
abandoned  In  the  very  design  of  the  pro- 
grams. Surely  the  mtnimal  concern  of  a  Fed- 
eral program  to  give  the  states  and  cities 
more  money  should  be  the  adequacy  and 
fairness  with  which  those  states  and  cities 
levy  taxes.  President  Nixon  shuffled  the  deck 
awfully  fast  when  he  came  to  this  point  in 
his  pitch  for  revenue  sharing.  Nothing  better 
demonstrates  his  eager  flight  from  Federal 
purpose  and  hU  lack  of  interest  In  genuine 
reform  or,  if  you  will,  revolution. 

In  his  political  haste  and  anti-Federal  fer- 
vor, Mr.  Nixon  argued  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  "preempted  and  monopolized" 
the  perscmal  Income  tax  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue, leaving  the  states  and  cities  to  depend 
upon  inferior  and  unfair  taxes  on  property 
and  sales.  He  noted,  rightly  enough,  that  the 
Federal  income  tax  was  a  far  more  equitable 
way  of  raising  revenue  and  that  some  of  the 
local  levies  were  becoming  an  almost  Intoler- 
able burden  on  many  citizens,  notably  those 
least  able  to  pay.  But  these  were  crocodile 
tears,  shed  for  a  system  that  the  President 
treated  as  a  state  of  nature,  as  If  It  were 
beyond  the  capacity  of  men  and  governments 
to  change.  Par  from  advocating  local  tax  re- 
form or  making  Federal  aid  contingent  upon 
constructive  change,  he  offered  revenue  shar- 
ing to  the  perpetrators  of  Inequity.  Instead 
of  changing  the  deplored  system,  he  proposed 
to  underwrite  It  Indefinitely. 

Some  of  the  most  flagrant  inequities  In 
our  national  tax  system  result  not  from  the 
Federal  "surplus"  and  local  "shortages"  that 
allegedly  trouble  Mr.  Nixon.  They  result  from 
the  disparities  of  wealth  and  need  among  the 
states,  cities  and  communities,  often  within 
Just  a  few  miles  of  each  other. 

Throughout  the  country,  groups  of  cltlzeM 
have  fled  the  central  cities  with  their  wealth, 
walked  themselves  off  behind  "local"  govern- 
ments and  ordinances  and  left  the  Inner  cit- 
ies and  neighboring  counties  to  cope  with 
their  growing  problems  and  diminishing 
sources  of  revenue.  Some  of  the  local  govern- 
ments we  hold  so  dear  for  being  'close '  to 
the  people  are  in  fact  little  more  than  fiscal 
sanctuaries  erected  to  prevent  genuine  rev- 
enue sharing.  For  reasons  of  state  and  lib- 
erty, we  may  not  be  able  to  reorder  things  by 
telling  people  where  they  should  live  and 
work.  But  we  can  certainly  push  their  money 
around  to  spread  the  burdens  and  the 
wealth. 

Even  more  disturbing  Is  the  evidence  that 
many  states  and  communities  simply  re- 
fuse to  raise  the  revenues  they  so  manifestly 
need  for  the  services  they  crave  and  that  the 
majority  of  local  governments  persist  In  rig- 
ging the  taxes  they  collected  so  that  they  faU 
cruelly  upon  those  least  able  to  pay. 
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for  all  Its  imperfections,  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  stands  as  the  most  progressive  levy 
vet  devised  to  spread  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment It  draws  relatively  more  from  the  most 
fortunate  and  little  or  nothing  from  the  un- 
fortunate. No  Federal  edict  prevents  any 
state  or  locality  from  adopting  an  Identical 
or  similar  tax  system.  They  could  even  save 
tnemselves  the  collection  costs  and  ride 
piggyback  on  the  Federal  tax  structure  by 
laying  claim  to  any  add-on  percentage  they 
wish  as  they  have  been  invited  to  do  by  the 
members  of  Congress  most  InfluenUal  in 
these  matters. 

Some  taxes  on  property  and  sales  are  ob- 
viously desirable  at  the  lower  levels  to  pay  for 
facilities  of  direct  benefit  to  local  business- 
men and  residents.  But  as  a  principal  source 
of  general  revenue  for  states  and  localities, 
which  these  taxes  have  become,  they  are 
viciously  unfair.  They  produce  such  practical 
and  theoretical  absurdities  as  the  require- 
ment that  a  region's  public  education  system 
be  roughly  commensurate  with  the  market 
value  of  its  real  estate. 

It  Is  such  unfair  local  taxes  that  have  been 
rising  the  fastest  and  feeding  the  frustra- 
tions of  taxpayers.  The  property  tax  has  been 
a  special  favorite,  largely.  It  Is  thought,  be- 
cause it  can  be  adjusted  and  manipulated  by 
administrative  fiat,  usually  without  legisla- 
tive action. 

Ten  states,  including  New  Jersey,  Connecti- 
cut and  Texas,  have  thus  far  refused  to  Im- 
pose any  income  tax  on  their  residents. 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  are  Just  getting 
around  to  thinking  about  one.  Three  other 
states  tax  only  dividend  Income.  Four  large 
states.  Including  Illinois  and  Michigan,  tax 
only  at  a  fiat  rate,  to  the  obvious  advantage 
of  the  wealthy.  Of  the  remaining  34  states 
with  nominally  "progressive"  Income  taxes, 
only  17  bother  to  vary  the  rates  on  earnings 
beyond  $10,000.  and  most  of  the  other  pro- 
gressive scales  don't  go  beyond  $5,000.  One 
consequence  of  this  pattern  of  taxation  la 
that  citizens  earnings  $16,000  or  more,  who 
pay  33  per  cent  of  all  taxes  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government,  pay  only  8  per  cent  of 
those  collected  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments 

The  Inequalities  are  horizontal  as  well  as 
vertical.  There  Is  no  precise  way  to  compare 
the  taxes  paid  In  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try or  the  quality  of  services  they  buy.  But 
there  exist  some  estimates  of  the  state  and 
local  tax  burden  borne  by  an  average  family 
of  four  with  a  gross  Income  of  $10,000  In  the 
largest  city  of  each  state.  That  burden  ranges 
from  $1,121  in  Baltimore  to  $387  In  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va.  It  Is  $816  In  New  Tork  City;  $610 
In  Hartford;  $307  In  Cleveland;  $414  In 
Houston,  and  $398  In  Seattle. 

Many  local  governments  simply  do  not 
tax  as  much  as  they  should,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  them  burden  the  poor  and  middle 
classes  while  they  spare  the  rich.  Altlrough 
most  of  them  need  more  money,  the  extent 
of  their  real  "need"  and  the  character  of 
that  need  cannot  be  Judged  from  their 
budget  deficits.  Some  poor  states  need  a  lot 
more  help.  Some  rich  ones  need  relatively 
little.  Poor  conununltles  and  cities  In 
wealthy  regions  probably  need  the  most  help, 
but  the  quirks  of  political  boundaries  and 
aggregate  statistical  tables  hide  the  evidence. 
To  ball  out  and  subsidize  such  a  tax  sys- 
tem, as  the  President  proposes,  would  not 
only  reinforce  the  unfairness  of  It  all.  It 
would  also  pass  up  what  may  be  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  use  the  power  of  the  Federal 
dollar  to  coerce — or.  If  the  Ideologues  prefer, 
to  Induce — real  reform.  For  there  exist  dozens 
of  formulas  by  which  Federal  aid  cotild  be 
used  to  promote  local  tax  reform  so  that  the 
burdens  would  fall  more  equally  on  all  citi- 
zens. 

BHARtNO   THE   BITRDEN 

Even  a  fair  revenue  system,  however,  would 
work  unfairly  unless  we  also  arrange  a  logical 
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and  equitable  distribution  of  governmental 
burdens. 

Obviously,  sending  out  checks  to  a  million 
welfare  recipients  in  New  York  City  is  a  bur- 
den for  City  Hall.  It  is,  In  fact,  a  burden  twice 
over,  for  those  million  people  must  also  be 
provided  with  public  services  to  which  they 
contribute  next  to  nothing  In  taxes.  But  why 
shoiUd  this  be  the  exclusive  burden  of  other 
New  Yorkers?  We  wouldn't  dream  of  asking 
Alaska  to  bear  a  heavier  share  of  the  national 
defense  budget  because  It  happens  to  border 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  We  don't  expect  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla..  to  pay  a  larger  share  of  So- 
cial Security  taxes  just  because  the  elderly 
Uke  to  settle  there.  We  dont  ask  Kansans  to 
assume  a  bigger  responsibility  for  subsidiz- 
ing agriculture  because  the  farmers  are  their 
neighbors.  Yet  we  let  Mississippi  or  Louisiana 
or  Puerto  Rico  or  Appalachla  export  Its 
poorest  citizens  to  New  York  or  Chicago  or 
Detroit  and,  If  they  cannot  earn  their  keep, 
throw  much  of  the  responsibility  for  their 
support  on  the  states  and  cities  In  which  the 
poor  happen  to  congregate. 

Underwriting  that  kind  of  isolation  may 
strike  some  as  a  "new  Federalism,"  but  It  Is 
not  the  kind  Founder  Publlua  had  In  mind 
or  the  kind  any  thoughtful  person  would 
wish  to  perpetuate.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what 
President  Nixon's  revenue  sharing  envi- 
sions— alleviating  the  burden  a  little,  but 
doing  nothing  whatever  to  shift  Its  horren- 
dous weight  from  the  localities  to  the  entire 
country,  where  It  belongs.  Welfare  costs  rep- 
resent a  redistribution  of  Income,  and  that 
can  be  accomplished  fairly  only  through  the 
national  treasury.  Indeed,  the  assumptions 
of  welfare  costs  by  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  subsidy  to  the 
communities  In  which  the  recipients  reside 
to  compensate  for  the  services  they  require. 
Pegging  the  burdens  of  social  service  to  the 
appropriate  level  of  government  is  what  gen- 
uine Federalism  Is  all  about.  And  only  when 
we  get  a  system  that  fairly  distributes  the 
costs  among  states  and  localities  can  we  de- 
termine which  of  them  truly  need  special 
help  from  the  rest  of  us. 

All  this  Involves  much  more  than  adminis- 
trative tidiness.  Of  the  $9-bllllon  spent  on 
relief  programs  for  14  million  pec^le  unable 
to  support  themselves,  more  than  $6  billion 
comes  out  of  the  Federal  budget.  But  the 
confusions  of  purpose  and  administration  at 
aU  levels  of  government  Impose  severe  hard- 
ships on  the  recipients  as  well  as  the  tax- 
payers. 

As  Gilbert  Y.  Stelner  demonstrates  In  a 
brilliant  new  study  of  relief  programs,  the 
"lucky"  jxxjr  family  can  have  Its  welfare  In- 
come doubled  through  food  stamps  and  pub- 
lic housing  while  a  comparable  but  "un- 
lucky" family  must  put  Its  name  on  waiting 
lists  for  both  erf  the  added  benefits.  The 
reason  Is  that  some  states  and  conomunltlee 
participate  In  food-stamp  and  public -hous- 
ing programs  while  others  don't.  There  are 
the  Mississlppls  of  the  nation,  already  taxing 
themselves  fairly  hard,  which  cannot  afford 
the  payments  of  New  York  or  California,  and 
there  are  the  Delawares,  which  simply  won't. 
At  the  moment,  the  Federal  Government 
pays  out  almoet  as  much  In  relief  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  poor  veterans  (not  in  any  way  dis- 
abled In  war)  as  It  does  to  familes  with  de- 
pendent children.  But  the  dependent  child- 
ren program  is  tied  Into  so  many  state  and 
local  variations  that  the  payments  change 
from  place  to  place.  The  relief  to  veterans  is 
fair  across  the  board  and  fairly  shared  by  all 
the  nation's  taxpayers,  and  It  has  tjecome 
the  very  model  of  tidy  administration.  Not- 
withstanding Mr.  Nixon's  dragon  portrait  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  the  program  for 
aid  to  former  soldiers  and  their  families 
provides  uniform  Federal  standards  and  pay- 
ments and  simple  access  to  the  system  by 
potential  beneficiaries  and  by  nongovern- 
mental groups,  such  as  the  American  I«gion, 
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that  lobby  on  their  behalf.  The  benefiting 
veterans  are,  In  fact,  a  privileged  group 
tunong  the  unequal  poor,  and  It  has  been  ar- 
gued that  their  program  ought  to  be  merged 
with  all  other  relief  measures.  But  such  re- 
form, Uke  others,  could  be  achieved  only  if 
all  major  relief  projects  were  placed  under 
Federal  control.  Revenue  sharing,  as  con- 
ceived by  the  President,  woiUd  simply  give 
away  the  money  with  which  this  oould  be 
accomplished. 

The  President's  other  big  proposal,  for 
"welfaire  reform,"  would  offer  some  valuable 
new  assistance  to  the  working  poor  and  it 
would  give  some  financial  relief  to  some 
states — without,  however,  assuring  that  the 
benefits  would  be  passed  on  to  the  needy. 
And  it  would  do  very  little  for  most  of  the 
seven  nollllon  recipients  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children. 

It  is  simply  absurd  to  regard  relief  as  a 
local  responsibility.  Just  as  veterans  are 
helped  from  a  sense  of  national  obligation, 
8o  should  the  poor,  and  especially  the  poor 
descendents  of  slaves,  be  treated  out  at  a 
sense  of  national  duty.  If  they  are  deenoed 
worthy  of  help  they  should  not  have  to  shop 
around  for  the  counties  and  cities  that  offer 
more  than  others.  And  If  they  are  deemed 
to  be  a  common  obligation,  their  support 
should  not  depend  on  local  or  state  budgets. 
Nor  Is  welfare  the  only  item  on  the  agenda 
of  intelligent  Federalism.  State  laws  requir- 
ing children  to  attend  school  and  setting 
minimum  standards  for  schools — even  while 
the  schools  ai*  administered  "locally" — were 
among  the  earliest  expressions  of  the  doc- 
trine that  higher  levels  of  government  must 
protect  the  common  interest  in  lower -level 
administration.  Now  the  time  has  come  for 
an  even  broader  Federal  standard  and  subsidy 
of  education. 

We  have  become  a  highly  mobile  country. 
A  hundred  conomunitles  may  benefit  from 
the  schooling  provided  by  one.  and  a  hundred 
may  suffer  for  the  educational  neglect  of  an- 
other. Yet  many  state  governments  have 
failed  to  assure  at  least  minimum  patterns 
of  equal  spending  on  education  In  their  Juris- 
dictions. And  the  Federal  Government,  now 
bearing  only  7  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  public 
education,  has  not  even  begtin  the  search 
for  common  minimal  standards. 

It  seems  that  we  have  been  federalizing  the 
Interstate  highway  system  for  nearly  two  dec- 
ades with  very  little  thought  about  the 
caliber  of  person  we  wish  thus  to  turn  loose 
In  the  land. 

The  financial  crisis  afflicting  state  and  local 
governments  has  been  laid  to  many  causes. 
Including  the  wage  clamors  of  newly  militant 
unions  of  public  employes,  the  soaring  costs 
of  construction,  the  slowdown  In  aid  from 
the  states  to  cities  and  the  slumping  economy 
that  simultaneously  reduced  tax  collections 
and  raised  welfare  costs.  By  far  the  greatest 
surge  in  local  expenditures  over  the  last  dec- 
ade Is  traceable  to  the  soaring  costs  of  edu- 
cation and  assistance  to  the  poor.  Genuine 
reform,  therefore,  promises  not  only  fairness 
and  neatness  but  the  very  financial  relief 
that  Mr.  Nixon  says  he  seeks. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  and 
should  not  prescribe  the  maximum  service 
that  local  citizens  may  wish  to  support.  If 
some  villagers  want  more  traffic  lights,  they 
can  organize  to  get  them  and  pay  the  cost. 
Many  local  requirements  are  peculiar  or 
particular  and  of  little  Importance  to  higher 
levels  of  government.  But  we  can  and  should 
work  toward  minimum  standards  of  life 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  right  and 
duty  to  establish  minimum  standards  of 
relief,  education  and  health,  as  It  does  In 
setting  minimum  benefits  under  Social  Se- 
curity. It  has  the  right  and  duty  to  use  Its 
power  &ni  money  to  adjust  for  the  spread 
of  problems  from  one  region  to  another,  aa 
It  does  In  attacking  air  and  water  pollution. 
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It  has  a  right  and  duty  to  equalize  the  bur- 
dens on  Its  citizens,  at  it  does  by  tailing 
relatively  more  tax  money  from  wealthy  com- 
munities and  Individuals  and  giving  Rela- 
tively more  to  poorer  ones.  It  has  a  right  land 
duty  to  Induce  and  coerce  the  states  to  Work 
toward  the  sharing  of  revenues  and  biirAens 
within  their  jurisdictions,  as  well  as  wlttijut. 

It  would  be  refreshing  If  such  ardent  ad- 
vocates ot  the  needs  and  rights  of  the  stiates 
as  Mr.  Nixon  would  occasionally  speaf  to 
the  obligations  of  the  states  and  localijtles. 
For  the  failures  of  the  Federal  Oovertunient 
become  quickly  apparent  to  everyone,  jbut 
the  failures  of  local  administration  are  n^ver 
really  rectified  or  even  noticed  until  they 
become  an  oppressive  burden  on  the  coun- 
try at  large. 

The  President's  "New  American  Reviiiu- 
tlon"  would  not  only  fall  to  remedy  tiese 
shortcomings.  It  does  not  even  recogiiize 
them.  If  we  followed  his  advice,  what  is^  de- 
ceptively called  revenue  sharing  would  |  be- 
come a  constant  flow  of  money  out  of  [the 
Federal  treasury  that  would  not  buy  any- 
thing foe  the  national  Interest.  The  new 
revolution  is  in  fact  a  counter-revolutjlon. 
Publius,  where  are  you? 


Tkz  NrxoN  Plan 
President  Nixon's  plan  for  "revenue  scar- 
ing" is  relatively  simple,  and  therein  lleq  its 
principal  political  app>eal. 

He  would  take  1.3  per  cent  of  the  taxable 
personal  income  that  is  annually  reporte^  to 
the  Federal  Ooyemment — $5  bUUon  in  [the 
first  ftill  year  of  the  program — and  distribute 
it.  virtually  without  condition,  among  ;the 
states  and  localities.  He  calls  this  "general" 
revenue  sharing. 

Each  state's  annual  share  would  be  b^ 
on  its  population,  with  a  small  adjustr 
In  favor  of  those  who  exact  a  higher  rat 
tax  from  their  citizens.  The  states  wq 
have  to  submit  to  an  occasional  Federal  \ 
dlt  and  they  would  be  subject  to  court  ac 
IX  Wasiiington  could — and  would — pij 
that  the  money  had  been  spent  in  discrU 
natory  ways.  If  a  state  and  its  locall 
failed  to  agree  on  a  formula  for  dlvlc 
their  grant,  they  would  lose  10  per  cenlj 
It  and  have  to  split  the  remainder  as  dlred 
by  Washington,  roughtly  half  to  the  st 
half  to  its  local  units. 

Asstuning  a  pie  of  95-blllion,  the  Tre 
estimates  that  New  York's  slice  would] 
$534-mllllon:  CalUomia's  •590-mimon: 
Jersey's,  8154-mllIion;  Mississippi's,  $6) 
million;  Connecticut's,  $S9-mlllion.  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  (who  supports  the  plan  t>ut 
would  double  the  amounts)  estimates  t^at 
New  York  State  would  probably  keep  49  per 
cent  of  its  money  and  give  51  per  cent 
local  governments,  including  9189-mllllor 
New  York  City,  $4.8-mllllon  to  Buffalo 
$192,000  to  Scarsdale. 

This  type  of  revenue  sharing  has  an  In^ 
esting  history.  It  was  first  urged  upon 
Government  in  1964  by  President  Kenne 
economic  adviser,  Walter  W.  Heller,  and 
Joseph  A.  Pectiman,  director  of  econotnlc 
studies  at  the  Brookings  Institution,  l^ey 
were  attracted  to  it  in  those  blissful  y«ars 
before  the  big  Vietnam  push  because  tbey 
doubted  that  the  Great  Society  cotild  sptnd 
Federal  money  faster  than  It  was  being  gen- 
erated by  a  booming  economy. 

Heller  feared  above  all  that  Congress- 
typified  by  the  formidable  chairman  of  khe 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  \ril- 
bur  Mills — would  yield  in  future  years  to 
the  temptation  of  frequent  tax  cuts,  tlivis 
turning  the  funds  raised  by  the  fall  est 
available  revenue  system  back  to  the  on- 
>umer  and  leaving  local  public  needs  po(rly 
attended. 

Pechman  was  especially  eager  to  help  sckne 
of  the  poorest  states,  many  of  which  <ol 
lected  fairly  steep  taxes  but  still  cannot  af- 
ford relatively  decent  levels  of  social  spend- 
ing. Both  economists  first  favored  direct  p  ly- 
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ments  to  the  states  but  later  accepted  a 
requirement  that  the  states  "pass  through" 
a  part  of  the  Federal  money  to  cities  and 
other  localities. 

Though  the  once  feared  "excess"  In  Fed- 
eral revenues  has  long  since  evaporated  and 
though  the  President  and  Congress  have 
combined  to  cut  individual  and  corporate 
Income  taxes  by  an  eventual  total  of  more 
than  911-billion,  Mr.  Nixon  adopted  the 
the  Heller-Pechman  plan  virtually  intact.  He 
included  the  "pass-through"  amendment  to 
help  gain  local  support,  even  though  no 
state  can  really  be  prevented  from  retriev- 
ing on  other  programs  the  sums  It  would  be 
comp>elled  to  j>as8  on  to  localities  under  rev- 
enue sliaring. 

The  second  major  part  of  the  Nixon  pro- 
posal— "special  revenue  sharing" — would  as- 
sign to  a  fund  for  relatively  unrestricted 
spending  more  than  one-third  of  the  Federal 
money  now  given — with  abundant  condi- 
tions— to  states  and  cities  for  specific  pur- 
poses. This  money  could  be  spent  in  six  broad 
categories:  education,  urban  development, 
rural  development,  transportation,  law  en- 
forcement and  manpower  training.  Mr.  Nixon 
would  offer  a  total  of  tll-bllllon  at  the 
start — only  $l-billion  In  new  aid — though 
he  clearly  hopes  to  use  the  entire  $30-bllllon 
In  existing  Federal  aid  programs  for  such 
distributions  in  the  future. 

The  purpose  is  to  "liberate"  the  recipients 
from  Federal  regulation  and  priority  and  to 
abandon  altogether  the  requirement  that 
Federal  grants  be  earned  with  locally  raised 
'matching'  funds.  The  President  has  not 
settled  up>on  all  the  distribution  formulas, 
but  it  appears  that  population  will  be 
deemed  a  major  factor.  And  even  before  the 
proposal  reached  Congress.  Mr.  Nixon's  own 
men  found  many  new  reasons  for  reestab- 
lishing Federal  safeguards,  or  strings  for 
these  rhetorically  untied  funds. 
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CONSCRIPTION    IN    GERMANY 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  those  who  wish  to  re- 
tain the  power  of  conscription  have 
claimed  that  ending  the  draft  will  lead 
to  an  army  of  ''mercenaries"  and  "Hes- 
sians." These  critics  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  Hessian  mercenaries  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  were  actually  Ger- 
man conscripts. 

As  historians  have  often  pointed  out, 
conscription  has  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  Prussian  militarism.  In  fact, 
one  of  Hitler's  strongest  criticisms  of  the 
post- World  War  I  Republic  was  that  It 
had  abolished  the  draft.  In  "Mein 
Kampf "  he  lamented  the  passing  of  com- 
pulsory military  service : 

In  the  morass  of  a  tiniversally  spreading 
softening  and  effemlnization,  each  year  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  vigorous  young 
men  sprang  from  the  ranks  of  the  army  .  .  . 
The  young  men  who  practiced  obedience  dur- 
ing this  time  could  then  learn  to  command. 
By  his  every  step  you  could  recognize  the 
soldier  who  had  done  his  service. 

Hitler  underscored  the  value  of  the 
draft  in  militarizing  the  population: 

The  elimination  of  universal  conscrip- 
tion— which  for  dozens  of  other  peoples 
might  be  a  matter  of  no  Importance — is  for 
us  fraught  with   the  gravest  consequences. 


Ten  German  generations  without  corrective 
and  educational  military  training,  left  to  the 
evil  effects  of  its  racial  and  hence  phllosophi- 
cal  division — and  our  nation  would  really 
have  lost  the  last  remnant  of  an  independ- 
ent existence  on  this  planet. 

Later,  he  would  see  conscription  as  a 
means  of  politicizing  the  armed  forces: 

The  Influx  Into  the  Wehrmacht  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  together  with  the  spirit 
of  National  Socialism  and  with  the  ever- 
growing power  of  the  National  Socialist 
movement  would,  I  was  sure,  allow  me  to 
overcome  all  opposition  among  the  armed 
forces,  and  in  particular  the  officer  corps. 

As  the  noted  historian  Gordon  Craig 
has  pointed  out: 

His  estimate  of  the  probable  results  of 
conscription  was  shrewd  and  was  certainly 
borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Any  hope  that  the  army  could  maintain  itg 
Independence  within  the  state  and  at  the 
stune  time  exercise  a  restraining  Influence  on 
the  policies  of  the  Nazi  leader  rested,  in  the 
last  analysis,  upon  the  abUlty  of  Its  leaders 
to  maintain  the  unity  and  discipline  of  the 
officer  corps.  But.  once  the  infiltration  of  the 
army  got  under  way,  any  hope  of  this  dis- 
appeared. 

This  material  has  been  compiled  in  a 
stafif  study  prepared  for  the  Gates  Com- 
mission. I  commend  this  item  to  your 
attention : 

European  Expehience  Wrrn  CoNscsiPr  ntn 
VoLUNTTEB  Forces — Part  II:  Germany 
Germany,  like  France,  has  a  "developed" 
political  culture  and  a  long  record  of  con- 
scription. She  was  one  of  the  early  converts 
to  universal  military  service.  From  1814  to  the 
end  of  the  Nazi  era,  except  for  the  short 
period  between  1919  and  1936,  the  Prussian 
and  its  successor  German  state  consistently 
Imposed  peacetime  and  wartime  obligatory 
service  without  exemptions  or  the  right  of 
substitution,  a  longevity  record  unequalled 
elsewhere. 

CONSCRIPTION    IN    OLD    PRUSSIA,  1650-1806 

XTntil  the  early  eighteenth  century  com- 
pulsory service  in  Prussia  was  legal  only  for 
the  militia.  Frederick  William,  the  Great  Elec- 
tor (1640-88) ,  felt  that  the  mlUtia  hampered 
him  in  his  pursuit  of  absolutism.  He  conse- 
quenUy  founded  the  first  Prussian  standing 
army.  It  was  voluntarily  recruited,  abroad  In 
large  part,  and  since  the  ruler's  resources 
were  limited,  circumscribed  in  size.  Despite 
Its  illegality .  Frederick  I  (1688-1713),  the 
first  crowned  HohenzoUem,  started  compul- 
sory recruiting  for  the  standing  army,  espe- 
cially during  the  war  years  1688-97  and  1703- 
13.  His  successor,  "the  founder  of  Prussian 
militarism,"  Frederick  William  I  (1713-40), 
regularized  the  practice  even  In  peacetime. 
From  the  outset  it  met  with  vigorous  opposi- 
tion, both  from  the  serfs  and  their  masters. 
At  this  time  the  Junkers  of  the  Prussian 
countryside  were  by  no  meams  Imbued  with 
that  militarism  which  has  since  become  a 
byword  for  the  whole  class,  and  conscription 
had  to  be  practiced  for  the  officer  corps  as 
well  as  for  the  ranks.  According  to  the 
theory  of  the  Nation  In  Arms,  this  should 
have  helped  Junker  domination  of  the  state; 
in  fact,  compulsory  service  by  the  nobility 
was  accompanied  by  the  rise  of  absolutism  at 
the  exx>ense  of  the  Junker-dominated  provin- 
cial Estates.  In  the  early  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  Prussian  estates  had  been  no 
weaker  than  the  English  Parliament,  "but 
then  the  latter  went  from  strength  to 
strength,  while  the  estates  lost  their  power," 
eliminating  "the  possibility  of  their  trans- 
formation into  a  more  modern  representative 
assembly. . . ." 

The  history  of  the  HohenzoUem  state  is 
largely  the  history  of  Its  army.  The  great 
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Elector  began  his  reign  with  a  few  thou- 
sand mercenaries;  Frederick  WlllUm  I  end- 
ed his  with  a  war  strength  of  80,000,  only 
about  a  third  of  which,  however,  were  with 
the  colors  throughout  the  year  in  peace. 
Slooe  the  population  of  Prussia  at  that 
time  was  not  in  excess  of  2.5  million,  this 
still  made  for  a  permanent  peacetime  estab- 
llflhment  otf  over  10,000  soldiers  per  million 
population,    double    that    of    contemporary 

Prance. 

The  marked  expansion  of  compulsory  serv- 
ice and  the  progress  of  HohenzoUem  despot- 
ism reached  their  full  scope  dtiring  the  reign 
of  Frederick  William  I.  Frederick  William 
I  boasted  that  he  was  "the  finance  minister 
and  field  marshal  of  the  King  of  Prussia," 
but  he  was  also  his  own  minister  of  war, 
foreign  affairs,  education,  commerce.  Indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  home  affairs  In  general. 
He  supervised  and  controlled  everything. 

Both  the  Great  Elector  and  Frederick  I 
had  made  their  decisions  In  the  council 
chamber  In  the  presence  of  their  ministers, 
who  as  a  group  were  called  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, but  Frederick  William  I  made  his  In  the 
privacy  of  his  apartment,  attended  only  by 
his  private  secretaries.  .  .  . 

The  obliteration  of  the  functional  bound- 
aries between  court  and  bureaucracy  was  ac- 
companied by  an  obliteration  of  the  bound- 
aries between  the  civilian  and  military 
spheres  and  by  the  domination  of  military 
over  civil  affairs  which  became  characteris- 
tic of  Prussia  and  Germany.  The  military  as 
such  were  not  supreme,  however,  since  the 
specialized  Interest  of  the  military,  regard- 
ed as  an  embryonic  profession,  were  also 
sacrificed  to  absolutism  and  the  dilettante 
interference  of  the  King  and  his  cronies  In 
the  "Tobacco  Parliament."  Militarism  was 
substituted  for  the  "military  way,"  to  use 
Vagts'  expression.  "To  be  the  commander- 
in-chief  In  fhe  civil  state  as  he  was  In  the 
army  was  the  inevitable  Ideal  of  government 
for  Frederick  William  and  his  successors.  .  .  . 
The  esprit  de  corps  of  the  regiment  blos- 
somed into  a  political  and  social  ideal." 

Conscription  was  expanding  pari  passu 
with  the  progress  of  militarism.  In  the  first 
part  of  Frederick  William's  reign  It  was  car- 
ried out  In  a  highly  arbitrary  and  irregtilar 
manner,  as  recruiting  officers  randomly  or- 
ganized hunts  throughout  the  districts.  But 
the  king  could  not  afford  to  Ignore  that  In 
many  border  districts  potential  conscripts 
were  emigrating  en  masse.  CompulsOTy  re- 
cruiting was  eventually  regularized  In  the 
so-caUed  canton  system  of  1733,  which  as- 
signed definite  recruiting  areas  (cantons)  to 
each  regiment  and  established  authoritative 
lists  of  able-bodied  men. 

The  canton  system  was  by  no  means  a  uni- 
versal service  system.  In  1726  the  middle 
classes  were  granted  exemptions,  as  were  a 
whole  series  of  skilled  workers  beginning  with 
the  weavers  in  1717.  Even  the  peasant  con- 
scripts did  not  serve  full  time.  The  nucleus  of 
the  ranks  consisted  of  professional  volun- 
teers; the  conscripts  came  in  time  to  form 
only  a  reserve. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  crude 
absolutism  of  the  earlier  Hohenzollems  was 
transformed  Into  the  enlightened  despotism 
of  Frederick  the  Great  ( 1940-86)  and  his  suc- 
cessors. The  harshest  aspects  of  serfdom  were 
abolished  and  Frederick  began  "to  define  the 
purpose  of  the  state  in  terms  of  liberty  as  well 
as  of  authority." 

At  the  same  time  the  burden  of  conscrip- 
tion was  progressively  reduced,  and  the  troops 
were  better  treated.  The  Prussian  Army  still 
Included  a  higher  proportion  of  drafted  men 
than  any  other  European  country,  but  much 
less  so  that  it  had  been  under  Frederick  Wil- 
liam I.  Frederick  the  Great  "always  felt  that 
his  subjects  served  the  state  better  as  tax- 
payers and  producers  of  goods  than  as  sol- 
diers." Under  Frederick  William  I,  two-thirds 
of  the  army  at  full  stength  had  consisted  of 
Prussian  subjects,  but  under  Frederick  the 
Oreat  the  proportion  fell,  by  1751,  to  less  than 
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38  percent.  Toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  the 
proportion  of  native  recruits  seems  to  have 
Increased,  not  due  to  any  change  of  heart  on 
Frederick's  part  but  to  the  difficulty  of  en- 
listing the  necessary  professional  soldiers  In 
the  other  German  principalities.  In  1768,  he 
wrote  that  "In  wartime  recnUts  should  be 
levied  In  one's  own  country  only  when  the 
bitterest  necessity  compels."  This  view  was 
maintained  by  his  successors  down  to  the 
Prussian  defeat  by  Napoleon  in  1806. 

THE  RETORM   ERA  AND  THE   WAR   OF  LIBERATION, 
1807-13 

In  1806,  the  Prussian  army  was  decisively 
defeated  by  the  French  at  the  twin  battles 
of  Jena  and  Auerst&dt.  The  years  Immediately 
following  the  debacle  constitute  one  of  the 
great  reform  eras  of  German  history,  with 
progressive  Innovations  In  all  spheres — social , 
economic,  administrative,  educational  and 
military.  Caste  isolation  was  broken  up  and 
the  estates  converted  Into  modern  classes. 
Serfdom  was  abolished  and  compete  free- 
dom of  exchange,  occupation  and  contract  In- 
stituted. Local  self-government  was  estab- 
lished on  a  viable  basis  by  the  Municipal  Act 
of  1808,  which  released  the  towns  from  the 
control  of  both  the  Junkers  and  the  state  and 
entrusted  municipal  affairs  to  elected  coun- 
cils. Under  the  central  administrative  reform 
of  the  same  year,  there  was  created  a  care- 
fully differentiated  and  articulated  modern 
bureaucracy.  Bureacratlc  rule  replaced  rule 
from  the  royal  study.  The  reformers  also 
had  plans — never  effected — for  a  legislative 
body,  though  not  for  popular  elections.  This 
refiects  the  limits  of  the  Prussian  reform 
movement.  It  aimed  to  achieve  In  Germany 
what  the  Napoleonic  regime  had  accom- 
plished In  Prance.  Hardenberg,  who  beaded 
the  government  for  the  major  portion  of  the 
Reform  Era,  admired.  If  anything,  the 
French  Empire  of  Napoleon.  He  would  have 
liked  to  establish  in  Pmssla  a  suitable  coun- 
terpart of  that  regime,  stripped  of  feudal  cn- 
ctimbrances  but  free  also  of  democratic  ele- 
ments. .  .  . 

Even  when  an  extension  of  political  rights 
was  contemplated,  the  reformers  tended  to 
present  those  rights  in  the  guise  of  duties. 
The  proposals  for  a  legislative  body,  for  ex- 
ample, originated  out  of  "a  feeling  that  It  Is 
not  fair  of  the  people  to  wash  their  hands  al- 
together of  public  matters  and  to  discharge 
the  whole  burden  upon  their  rulers.  .  . 

The  tendency  to  skip  over  into  a  semi- 
authoritarian  emphasis  on  duties  Instead  of 
rights  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  assess- 
ing the  aims  of  the  reformers  In  the  military 
field.  Most  of  the  reforms  were  consistent 
with  the  contemporary  bourgeois  trend  to- 
ward equal  rights — e.g.,  the  revolutionary  or- 
der of  August  1808  which  opened  the  officer 
corps  to  non-noble  talent  and  made  merit 
the  principal  qualification  in  obtaining  com- 
missions and  promotions,  also  the  new  arti- 
cles of  war  promulgated  at  the  same  time, 
which  gave  additional  protection  to  enlisted 
men. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  emphasis  on 
rights  with  the  principle  of  compulsory  serv- 
ice. It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  everyone  has 
the  right  to  serve;  it  Is  another  thing  to  say 
that  this  is  everyone's  duty.  The  French  Rev- 
olution emphasized  the  rights  of  the  citizen. 
After  1792,  an  authoritarian  emphasis  on  the 
citizen's  obligations  was  superimposed,  with- 
out eliminating  most  of  the  basic  rights  won 
by  the  revolution.  The  Prussians,  on  the 
other  hand,  went  directly  from  "enlightened 
absolutism"  to  "liberal  absolutism."  The  mil- 
itary reformers — Scharnhorst,  Qnelsenau, 
Boyen,  Clausevrttz,  supported  by  the  civUlan 
Stein — took  as  their  model,  not  the  turbulent 
French  army  of  1792,  freely  enlisted,  but  Car- 
not's  levie  en  masse  of  1793,  when  the  revo- 
lution was  losing  friends  and  gaining  ene- 
mies at  home  and  abroad.  "It  sounded  lik3 
one  of  Stein's  own  utterances  when  Gnelse- 
nau,  a  propos  of  the  French  Rights  of  Man, 
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exclaimed,  'First  make  the  human  race  en- 
thusiasts for  duty,  and  only  after  that  for 
rights.'.  .  ."  It  was  not  the  French  Revolution 
itself  which  the  reformers  admired  but  the 
Napoleonic  emasculation  of  It. 

The  advocates  of  military  reform  did  not 
emphasize  universal  service  as  a  method  of 
ensuring  civilian  control.  They  stressed  it  for 
enhancing  the  military  strength  of  the  state 
and  for  Imparting  to  each  citizen  the  proper 
ideals — "to  direct  men  to  be  free  and  how  to 
be  free  .  .  ."  For  the  reformer  Stein  universal 
service  would  make  it  possible  "to  inculcate  a 
proud  warlike  national  character,  to  wage 
wearying  distant  wars  of  conquest  and  to 
withstand  an  overwhelming  enemy  attack 
with  a  national  war."  The  philosopher  Fichte 
assigned  to  the  state  "not  only  its  negative 
compulsory  rights  against  unjust  acts  but  a 
positive  compulsory  right  to  educate  Its  citi- 
zens to  moral  freedom."  Wllhelm  Humboldt, 
the  educational  reformer,  laid  on  the  state 
the  duty  of  "influencing  the  spirit  and  the 
character  of  men."  The  military  reformer 
Clausewltz  went  beyond  this,  contending 
that  the  state  must  "force  the  people  so  to 
act  and  so  to  be  as  it  thinks  vkise." 

It  Is  often  said  that  in  1807  Scharnhorst 
Introduced  a  new  form  of  conscript  service 
called  the  Krilmper  system  to  build  up  a 
trained  reserve  of  150,000  men  by  1813,  de- 
spite Napoleon's  limit  of  a  42,000-man  Prus- 
sian army.  The  KrUmper  were  conscripted 
into  the  army,  trained  for  a  short  time,  then 
released  into  the  reserves,  while  new  shc«t- 
term  conscripts  took  their  place.  The  truth 
Is,  flrst,  that  Scharnhorst  only  had  recourse 
to  the  Kruilmper  system  after  he  was  re- 
buffed In  his  efforts  to  secure  universal  serv- 
ice. The  Krilmper  service  did  not  involve 
universal  service.  There  was  not  even  any- 
thing new  about  It;  It  was  simply  the  name 
which  the  military  gave  to  the  canton  system. 
Third,  almost  no  unwilling  cantonists  were 
taken  into  the  reserve  during  the  Reform 
Era.  Almost  all  of  the  KrUmper  were  old  sol- 
diers from  disbanded  regiments,  "most  of 
whom  were  reluctant  to  abandon  the  security 
of  military  life."  The  number  of  men  with- 
out previous  military  experience  who  were 
oonscrlpted,  trained  briefly  In  the  ranks  and 
then  released  to  the  canton  reserve  "dimin- 
ished to  a  handful."  As  Shanahan  says,  It  "is 
clear  that  the  training  of  150.000  KrUmper 
from  1807  to  1813  Is  an  historical  legend." 

Large-scale  conscription  was  no  product  of 
the  Reform  Era,  which  ended  in  1812.  In- 
deed, "Its  establishment  reflected  not  the 
triumph  of  reform  principles  but  the  im- 
minence of  war,  .  .  .  the  prospect  of  libera- 
tion from  the  thralldom  to  Napoleon."  The 
Commander  of  the  Prussian  contingent  dur- 
ing Napoleon's  Russian  campaign.  General 
Torek,  began  conscription  in  December,  1812. 
Acting  on  his  own  authority,  he  concluded 
an  armistice  with  the  Russians  and  sum- 
moned an  East  Prussian  Landtag,  which  de- 
creed the  mobilization  of  a  provincial  militia 
{Landioehr)  to  consist  of  all  able-bodied  East 
Prussians  between  18  and  45.  Although  no 
exemptions  were  permitted,  the  purchase  of 
substitutes  was  authorized.  The  King  trans- 
ferred his  headquarters  out  of  Napoleon's 
reach  and  on  March  17,  the  day  following 
the  Prussian  declaration  of  war.  a  royal  order 
drafted  by  Scharnhorst  decreed  the  forma- 
tion of  an  all -Prussian  Landu-ehr  on  the  East 
Prussian  model. 

The  principle  of  universal  service  was  now 
legally  established,  even  If  vitiated  to  some 
extent  by  the  right  of  substitution;  "the 
exigencies  of  war  had  accomplished  in  a  few 
weeks  what  Scharnhorst  had  striven  In  vain 
for  years  to  achieve." 

THE    STRUGGLE    FOR    UNIVERSAL    PEACE    TIME 
SERVICE,    1814-17 

In  promulgating  universal  service  In  1813, 
the  Ung  suspended  canton  exemptions  only 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Upon  the  defeat 
of  Nai>oleon,  the  exemptions  of  the  1792  can- 
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ton  law  were  restored  (May  1814) .  A  few 
later  he  appointed  Boyen,  Scbarnborst's 
tary  colleague,  aa  Minister  of  War,  aqd  by 
September  Boyen  had  drafted  a  uniyersal 
service  law  which  met  with  royal  appfoval. 
The  bill  differed  In  some  respects  fron>  the 
proposals  advocated  by  the  military  reformers 
before  the  war.  The  reformers  had  envisaged 
a  sharp  separation  between  the  line  an<i  the 
Landwehr.  Althovigh  everyone  fit  ha^  to 
serve,  only  the  lower  classes  would  be  con- 
scripted for  the  line,  with  the  middle  classes 
entering  the  Landicehr.  It  was  to  oe  a(true 
civilian  mllltla.  Independent,  with  elected 
middle  class  officers  rather  than  appointed 
regular  officers.  The  Landwehr  of  Bofcren's 
bill  of  1814.  however,  was  comprised  o 
erana  of  the  standing  army.  Boyen  ( 
lished  Ave  grades  of  military  service 
conscript  was  to  serve  three  years  In  th( 
two  years  In  the  line  reserve,  seven  yei 
the  first  levy  of  the  Landwehr  and  an<)ther 
seven  In  the  Laridwehr's  second  levy.  The 
first  levy  would  serve  alongside  the  U4e  In 
the  event  of  war  but  In  peace  would  be  In- 
active save  for  annual  drills  and  exercises. 
The  second  levy  was  designed  to  peijform 
garrison  duty  and  provide  replacement^  for 
the  regular  army  In  wartime.  PlnaUy.  ajfifth 
grade  of  service,  the  Landsturm.  was  tb  In- 
clude all  men  between  17  and  50  who  I  were 
not  enrolled  In  the  regular  army  oij  the 
Landwehr:  they  could  be  called  out  onBy  In 
the  event  of  Invasion,  by  special  order  cJT  the 
crown.  I 

Historians  have  had  difficulty  explaining 
why  universal  service  could  be  easily]  Im- 
plemented in  1814  when  It  had  been  rejected 
throughout  the  years  1807-12.  This  leads  us 
to  wonder  whether  imlversal  service  aught 
to  be  considered  as  a  conquest  of  the  B^orm 
Era,  whether  In  fact  It  was  not  more  pom- 
patlble  with  the  spirit  of  reaction  ^Ich 
seized  Prussia  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 
Many  of  the  objections  brought  against^ uni- 
versal conscription  from  1807-13  were  thor- 
oughly consistent  with  the  major  libertarian 
premises  of  the  Reform  Era.  On  the  i)ther 
hand.  It  is  Impossible  to  find  a  single  ifcajor 
reform  Implemented  after  the  outbre«k  of 
the  War  of  Uberatlon  In  1813.  It  was  diirlng 
the  course  of  this  struggle  that  the  rea<*loii- 
arles  first  seem  to  have  rallied  from  jthelr 
earlier  defeats;  e.g..  AnclUon's  cam^algn 
against  the  "few  shrill  voices."  whlcJ)  de- 
generated after  1815  Into  the  systematic  piunt 
for  "demagogues." 

It  also  seems  questionable  to  maintain 
that  universal  service  was  a  precipitant  of 
Prussian  military  professionalism.  According 
to  Huntington,  aristocratic  amateurs  tould 
be  tolerated  In  the  officer  corps  "only  sci  long 
as  the  rank  and  file  were  long-term  regulars. 
When  the  latter  became  amateur  soldlet.  .  .  . 
a  much  more  capable  and  experKnced 
leadership  was  necessary.  .  .  ."  This  Is  why 
we  "virtually  always"  find  a  "direct  rela  :ion" 
between  the  "nation  In  arms"  and  piofes- 
slonalism.  not  only  In  Prussia  but  elsev(here. 
Yet  the  origins  of  professionalism  In  Pijussla 
antedates  the  Introduction  of  unlversallserv- 
Ice.  Class  preference  for  the  nobility  was 
abolished  In  1808;  as  a  result,  the  proportion 
of  bourgeois  officers  Increased  from  less  than 
10  percent  In  the  pre-Jena  period  to  tbouc 
50  percent  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Wir  of 
Liberation.  In  fact,  the  degree  of  eml>otzr- 
geoisement  of  the  officer  corps  (never  as  ?reat 
as  In  France)  actually  declined  in  the  years 
of  reaction  which  followed  the  promulgnion 
of  Boyen '8  Law.  All  the  other  slgnll  leant 
military  reforms,  too,  came  well  aheid  of 
adoption  of  mass  conscription — the  reorga- 
nization In  1808,  for  example,  of  the  Geieral 
Staff,  from  that  point  on  "the  organlzat  lonal 
stronghold  of  Prussian  professionalism";  the 
formation  In  1809  of  a  War  Ministry  the 
fruit  of  Stein's  general  campaign  agalns  un- 
certain Jurisdiction  and  multlplicatlo  a  of 
functions  In  both  civil  and  military  adns  inls- 
tratlon;   the  replacement,  by  the  middle  of 
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1810,  Of  almost  all  the  old  basic  officer  schools 
with  new  advanced  schools  of  war;  and. 
finally,  the  fovmdatlon  In  the  same  year  of 
the  famous  War  Academy,  the  key  educa- 
tional institution  of  Prussian  professional- 
ism and  the  only  such  establishment  of  Its 
Itlnd  In  Europe  for  years  to  come.  Every  one 
of  these  reforms  preceded  the  promxxlgatlon 
of  peacetime  universal  service  by  4-6  years, 
during  a  period  when  the  reformers  were 
consistently  rebuffed  In  their  attempts  to 
establish  mass  conscription.  During  that 
period,  the  Prussian  army  and  Its  trained  re- 
serve always  totaled  fewer  than  the  80,000 
effectives  which  Frederick  William  I  handed 
down  to  Frederick  the  Great  In  1740,  al- 
though the  Prussian  population  of  1813  was 
about  double  that  of  1740. 

Historians  often  give  the  Impression  that 
universal  service  was  supported  by  the  par- 
tisans of  reform  and  opposed  by  all  the  par- 
tisans of  reaction,  but  this  conclusion  is  not 
valid.  The  King  was  hardly  an  enemy  of  uni- 
versal service  In  principle.  In  July  1807  he 
had  directed  the  Military  Reorganl2ation 
Commission  to  consider  a  reduction  In  can- 
ton exemptions.  In  the  spring  of  1808  he  had 
approved  a  memorandum  recommending  uni- 
versal service,  declaring  It  to  be  "a  measure 
which  derives  from  the  obligation  of  every 
subject  to  defend  his  country  and  which  Is 
inescapably  Imposed  by  the  passage  of  the 
years.  .  .  ."  That  summer  he  reiterated  his 
conviction  that  "every  subject  of  the  state, 
without  regard  to  birth,  should  be  obligated 
to  military  service."  In  the  fall  of  1811  he 
again  admitted  that  "general  conscription" 
was  "necessary"  and  he  said  the  same  thing 
early  In  1812.  The  King  would  not  even  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  substitution.  In  July  1812 
he  wrote;  "It  Is  not  proper  that  one  of  the 
first  and  most  Important  duties  to  which 
every  citizen  is  subject  be  allowed  to  be  dis- 
charged with  money." 

Though  a  consistent  proponent  of  univer- 
sal sen^ice  in  principle,  the  King  nevertheless 
put  off  Implementing  It  until  1813.  Appar- 
ently he  was  prevented  by  outside  pressure, 
but  from  where?  None  of  the  prominent 
reactionaries — Borstell.  Torek.  Marwltz — 
seem  to  have  been  opponents  of  universal 
conscription.  Borstell  was  the  author  of  a 
memorandum  recommending  a  system  of 
conscription  "which  imposes  on  all  classes  of 
the  population,  rich  and  poor  alike,  the  duty 
of  personally  defending  the  state."  Borstell 
was  not  a  reformer;  he  was,  as  he  has  been 
represented,  a  claas-conscloxis  Junker,  op- 
posed In  principle  to  the  opening  of  the  of- 
ficer cadet  schools  to  all  qualified  candidates 
without  class  distinction. 

General  Torek  balked  at  the  same  reform 
proposal.  He  viewed  It  as  a  "feeble  yielding 
to  the  views  of  the  coemopwlltes  and  theo- 
rists." Tet  In  1813  Torek,  as  Governor  of 
East  Pmssla.  submitted  to  the  provincial 
Landtag  a  draft  Landwehr  bill  for  universal 
service  without  either  exemptions  or  sub- 
stitutions; Torek's  draft  had  been  based  on 
one  by  Clausewltz.  an  "orthodox"  military 
reformer  of  Scharnhorst's  stamp  who  was 
unlikely  to  get  Torek's  agreement  for  any 
other  reform  proposal.  Marshal  Blucher  also 
endorsed  a  "national"  army.  He  told  Gnel- 
senau  that  "no  one  In  the  world  shoiild  be 
exempt;  and  It  should  be  a  scandal  If  some- 
one  hasnt  served." 

Another  thorough-going  reactionary  w..8 
General  Ludwlg  von  der  Marwltz.  the 
spokesman  of  Brandenburg  Junkertum.  the 
most  conservative  provincial  nobility  In  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia.  He  forcefully  argiied 
the  equal  obligation  of  all  to  serve  In  the 
armed  forces.  He  felt  that  the  state,  the  citi- 
zen and  the  soldier  could  not  be  mechani- 
cally differentiated.  "The  soldier  was  mere- 
ly the  most  self -sacrificing  of  citizens,  and 
everyone  must  be  obligated  to  be  a  sol- 
dier. .  .  ."  Marwltz  stressed  the  concepts  of 
duty  and  sacrifice,  and  the  Introduction  of 
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Landwehr  conscription  In  East  PruasU  in 
1813  Is  said  to  have  "thrilled  his  soul." 

The  war  over,  Marwltz  continued  to  sap. 
port  universal  service.  He  backed  Boyen'i 
military  legislation  of  1814-15,  but  objected 
to  the  provision  for  the  so-called  on»-yeu 
volunteers  {Einjahrigen) .  These  were  young 
conscripts  "from  the  educated  classes"  who 
had  the  privilege,  If  they  could  provide  their 
own  clothing  and  weapons,  of  serving  for 
one  year  rather  than  three,  with  first  claim 
on  officer  jxisltlons  In  the  Landwehr.  This 
was  the  only  concession  to  Inequality  of 
servitude  In  Boyen's  bill  and  it  Is  significant 
that  Marwltz  wanted  It  withdrawn.  He  also 
objected,  as  did  many  military  men  and 
Junkers,  to  the  "unnecessarily"  sharp  sepa- 
ration of  the  Landwehr  trajp  the  Line,  which 
might  have  undesirable  sodto-political  tm- 
plleations  as  well  as  reduce  «Bciency. 

In  summary,  then,  what  mkny  observen 
have  Interpreted  as  reaetionalw  opposition 
to  universal  service  per  se  Is  befter  described 
as  reactionary  opposition  to  the  particulax 
Institutional  arrangements  which  the  re- 
formers advocated  for  the  realization  of 
universal  service. 

However,  voluntarlst  sentiment  did  play 
a  role  in  the  politics  of  universal  service  dur- 
Ing  the  Reform  Era.  Almost  all  of  the  mili- 
tary reformers — Schamhorst,  Gnelsensu. 
Grolman,  Boyen,  Clausewitz — favored  com- 
pulsory service.  Colonel  Boguslawskl  of  the 
War  Ministry  agreed,  but  wanted  the  right 
of  substitution.  Among  the  civilian  re- 
formers. Stein  and  his  collaborator  Theolor 
von  Schbn  seem  to  have  been  alone  In  en- 
dorsing universal  service  without  exemp- 
tions or  substitutions.  Altensteln  and 
Dchna.  who  together  headed  up  the  minis- 
try from  1808-10  after  Stein's  dismissal, 
favored  the  admission  of  substitutes.  The 
Hardenberg  ministry  which  followed  i»t3ved 
to  be  no  more  sympathetic  to  universal  serv- 
ice without  substitutes,  though  in  other  re- 
spects Hardenberg  himself  was  more  radical 
in  his  notions  of  military  reform.  For  ex- 
ample, tmtll  dissuaded  by  Schamhorst.  Har- 
denberg wanted  to  appropriate  such  proce- 
dures as  rank  and  file  election  of  NCO's  and 
NCO  election  ol  subalterns  for  the  Prussian 
line. 

It  was  not  liberal  gvemment  (riOciali 
alone  who  reacted  negatively  to  universal 
service.  According  to  Simon,  "a  number  of 
Influential  men.  without  (jersonal  Interest 
and  with  reformist  sympathies,  .  .  .  opposed 
Scharnhorst's  proposals.  Baron  Vlncke.  a 
famous  Jurist  and  an  admirer  of  English 
political  Institutions,  described  to  his  friend 
Stein  the  consternation  which  universal 
service  would  cause  among  the  educated 
classes.  Conscription  on  this  basis  meant  'the 
death  of  culture,  learning,  and  trade,  of  civU 
liberty  and  of  all  human  happiness.'  "It 
would  waste  years  In  the  lives  of  the  coim- 
try's  education  youth.  .  .  ." 

The  distinguished  historian  Nlebuhr  took 
the  same  stand,  condemning  universal  serv- 
ice as  the  "kind  of  equality  that  must  enrage 
the  true  friend  of  liberty."  since  it  treated  aU 
men  equally  as  ciphers;  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  was  to  permit  substitutes  for  those 
who  coiUd  afford  it.  The  impetus  for  these 
and  similar  arguments  came  from  the  middle 
classes,  who  were  In  the  van  of  the  reform 
movement.  In  February  1813,  when  the 
King  suspended  the  canton  exemptions  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  people  said  Prussia 
had  "become  a  police  state"  and  opposed  the 
suspenlon  with  deeds  as  well  as  words.  Re- 
buffed, the  urban  middle  classes  continued 
to  protest.  In  Breslau  In  1817  truculence  took 
the  form  of  collective  refusals  to  take  the 
Landwehr  oath.  Resistance  was  suppressed  in 
Breslau.  but  In  Berlin  the  opposition  was 
so  strong  that  the  Berlin  Landwehr  had  to 
be  disbanded. 

The  year  1817  saw  the  last  great  flareup  of 
realstance  and  the  mood  contrasted  vividly 
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with  the  passive  acquiescence  shown  in  1814 
•when  Boyen's  law  was  promulgated.  To  be 
ure  "the  great  majority  of  the  generals  held 
flnniy    to    the    Ideas    of    Schamhost    and 
^yen."  but  it  seems  that  "the  high  officials 
j^   been    by    no    means    completely    con- 
vinced. .  .    "  This  included  the  Minster  of 
wnance   BUllow.  and  Schuckmann,  Minister 
of  Interior.  Schuckmann  felt  "that  a  young 
man  of  culture  could  be  transformed  Into  an 
efflcient    Infantry    soldier    in    six    weeks    at 
most."  and  therefore  he  wanted  to  cut  down 
the    obligatory    service    period.    Stein    and 
Sch6n.  two  giants  of  the  Reform  Era,  were 
also  critical.  Stein  argued  after  the  War  of 
Uberatlon  that,  since  there  was  no  longer 
any  threat  from  Prance,  the  Prxisslan  army 
was  "much   too   numerous   and   expensive." 
Schfln.  now  Governor  of  East  Prussia,  "was 
of   opi'ilcn    that    three    days    training    per 
annum  was  amply  sufficient  for  the  military 
education  of  a  volunteer.  .  .  ."  Others  also 
had  their  doubts.  Treltschke  notes  sadly  how 
"among  the  notable  publUts  of  Prussia  there 
was  hardly  one  to  be  found  who  displayed  an 
understanding  of  the  essential  preconditions 
of  a  mlliury  system  truly  fit  for  war."  He 
cites  Benzenberg.  the  Rhenish  patriot,  and 
Krust  Moritz  Arndt.  the  hero  of  the  national 
renaissance  against  Napoleon,  as  examples, 
and  traced  their  thought  to  the  work  of  the 
South  German  liberal,  Rotteck,  who  cham- 
pioned the  Landwehr  against  the  conscript 
line  and  advocated  the  right  of  substitution. 
Pot  him   and    the    like-minded   liberals   of 
Prussia  the  heroes  of  the  War  of  Liberation 
were   the    volunteer    units.    "The    name   of 
voluntary  army  was  to  them  as  Irresistible 
as  that  of  free  state.  .  .  ." 

The  opposition  of  1817  apparently  caused 
the  authorities  serious  concern,  combining  as 
It  did  the  complaints  of  statesmen  and  pub- 
licists, the  upper  and  middle  classes  and 
urbanltes  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  exemp- 
tions from  service.  But  the  attacks  on  Boyen's 
Law  were  either  Ignored  or  peremptorily  re- 
jected. "It  was  a  principle  which  had  come  to 
stay  In  Prussia.  Its  advantages  as  a  method 
of  recruiting  over  the  old  canton  system 
were  too  obvious  to  the  King  and  to  Harden- 
berg was  a  liberal,  he  "had  long  learned  to 
accommodate  his  aspirations  to  circum- 
stance . . ." 

CIVIL- MILITART    RXLATIONS,  1813-40 

The  Reform  Era  had  given  a  tremendous 
boost  to  the  rational  study  of  war  and  to  the 
profeseionallzatlon  of  the  Prussian  officer 
corps.  The  theoretical  rationale  for  the  alms 
of  the  military  reformers  vras  most  satis- 
factorily expressed  by  Clausewltz  In  his  con- 
cept of  the  intrinsic  duality  of  war.  "War  Is 
at  one  and  the  same  time  an  autonomous 
science  In  that  Its  \Utlmate  purposes  come 
from  outside  Itself." 

The  "military  virtue  of  an  army"  is  not 
found  m  the  nature  of  the  cause  for  which  it 
fights  any  more  than  the  skill  of  the  lawyer 
Is  Judged  by  the  persons  of  his  clients.  The 
mherent  quality  of  a  military  body  can  only 
be  evaluated  In  terms  of  independent  mili- 
tary standards.  The  ends  for  which  the  mili- 
tary body  Is  employed,  however,  are  outside 
its  competence  to  Judge.  .  .  .  The  soldier  must 
always  be  subordinate  to  the  statesman.  .  .  . 
In  formulating  the  first  theoretical  rationale 
for  the  mUltary  profession,  Clausewltz  also 
contributed  the  first  theoretical  Justification 
for  civilian  control. 

Excellent  as  was  their  theoretical  aware- 
ness, the  members  of  the  officer  corps  some- 
times seemed  to  care  more  for  their  personal 
honor,  an  aristocratic  virtue,  than  for  the 
requirements  of  discipline  and  obedience.  In 
1880  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia 
wrote  of  several  Instances  ^lere  the  strong 
sense  of  honor  of  the  Prussian  officer  had  led 
him  to  become  an  independent  Judge  of  the 
orders  he  received.  The  first  such  occasion  on 
a  mass  scale  came  late  In  1811  when  a 
quarter  of  the  officer  corps  (Clausewltz 
among  them)  resigned  their  commissions  in 
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protest  agamst  the  Pranoo-Prusslan  Alliance, 
and  then  migrated  Prussian  officers,  led  by 
General  Torek,  simply  left  the  war,  without 
even  consulting  the  E^lng  and  the  political 
authorities  In  Berlin.  In  effect  It  was  a  rev- 
olution, carried  out  by  the  military. 

Prussian  civil  authorities  had  other  rea- 
sons to  feel  that  the  military  were  getting 
out  of  hand  In  the  period  from  1813  to  1816. 
Oue  can  point,  for  example,  to  the  violent 
manner  In  which  BlUcher  and  Onelsenau 
had  Insisted  upon  their  own  war  plan  at 
a  critical  Juncture  during  the  War  of  Lib- 
eration In  1814  and  their  flat  refusal  on 
several  occasions  to  carry  out  orders  from 
general  headquarters.  The  soldiers  showed 
even  less  discipline  and  professional  mod- 
esty at  the  peace  table  In  Vienna  In  1814. 
It  was  not  In  their  character  to  defer  to  a 
"lousy  pack  of  diplomats."  to  use  Bltlcher's 
expression.  They  Intervened  at  every  chance. 
criticizing  the  tactics  of  the  Prussian  dele- 
gation, attacking  the  terrltorla'  arrange- 
ments, pushing  their  plans  for  war  with 
Austria,  hegemony  In  North  Germany  and 
the  annexation  of  Saxony,  with  scant  ap- 
preciation of  the  dangers  posed  for  Prussian 
security.  BlUcher  made  the  most  of  his  pres- 
tige, both  at  home  and  In  Britain.  At  one 
point  he  contemplated  resigning  his  com- 
mand as  a  dramatic  protest  against  "the 
despotism  of  the  diplomats." 

Blticher  and  his  staff  (which  Included  the 
"reformers")  were  steeply  concerned  with 
vengeance  against  France  and  with  "the 
honor  of  the  army."  This  explains  their  In- 
sistence on  a  victory  parade  through  Parts, 
on  the  execution  of  Napoleon,  the  demolition 
of  his  victory  monuments,  the  arbitrary  Im- 
position of  tribute,  the  severe  requisitions, 
the  looting.  "All  this  made  sense  only  from 
a  militant  viewpoint  that  simply  sought  to 
taste  Its  triumph  to  the  full,  without  much 
regard  to  the  work  of  peaceful  reconstruc- 
tion to  come.  Controversy  on  this  point  with 
the  'diplomats'  was  Inevitable."  In  Novem- 
ber 1815,  after  the  peace  settlement.  In  which 
the  diplomats  got  their  way  against  the  army, 
Blticher  refused  to  evacuate  France,  despite 
orders  to  the  contrary,  until  specified  for- 
tresses were  surrendered  as  pledges,  and  he 
obeyed  only  after  Chancellor  Hardenberg 
had  formally  complained  to  the  King. 

But  before  Blticher  departed  for  Prussia, 
he  was  persuaded  to  vnlte  the  King  "In  the 
army's  Interest"  about  their  unsatisfactory 
relations  with  the  civilians.  Bltlcher's  me- 
morial symbolizes  a  reversal  of  earlier  tactics. 
Throughout  the  period  1807-12,  the  re- 
formers in  the  military  bureaucracy  had 
shown  a  keen  sense  of  solidarity  with  the 
civilian  bureaucracy  In  struggling  against 
personal  government  and  rule  by  the  king's 
secretariat.  The  effort  had  been  strikingly 
successful.  "So  little  sign  of  conflict  was 
there  then  between  the  military  and  civilian 
spheres  that  the  army  reformers  themselves 
urgently  pleaded  for  Stein's  cooperation." 
When  Hardenberg  became  chancellor  In 
1810,  "the  subordination  of  the  military  to 
the  leading  state  authority  came  even  more 
plainly  to  the  fore." 

The  beginning  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
biireaueratlc  bloc  coincided  with  the  War 
of  Liberation  and  the  introduction  of  uni- 
versal service.  The  breakdown  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  citizen  and  soldier  in  the  lower 
ranks  paralleled  the  breakdown  In  the  dis- 
tinction between  strategy  and  politics  in 
the  upper  ranks.  Until  1815  the  struggle  was 
confined  to  an  attempt  by  the  soldiers  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  civil  bureaucracy. 
BlUcher's  appeal  tp  the  King  against  Harden- 
berg represented  a  further  stage  In  retro- 
gression— a  return  to  personal  rule.  As  Bltich- 
er put  It  In  his  letter  to  Frederick  William. 
"How  sad  and  harmfiil  to  be  dependent  on 
prime  ministers,  how  destructive  to  the  army 
If  this  Influence  continued  and  Vr.  Majesty 
did  not  maintain  direct  control  of  the 
army!  .  .  ." 
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Thus  the  appeca  to  the  court  af^nst  the 
civilians  Implied  as  a  corollary  that  the 
army  was  prepeu«d  to  yield  up  Its  legitimate 
professional  Interests  to  absolutism.  Mod- 
ernization, differentiation,  specialized  plural- 
ism were  receiving  a  severe  setback.  It  la 
interesting  that  this  differentiation  crisis — 
an  across-the-board  confusion  of  roles — 
should  coincide  with  the  introduction  of 
universal  service. 

Universal  service  did  not  Inhibit  reaction 
in  Prussia,  either  In  society  as  a  whole  or  In 
the  military  sphere.  There  was  a  sharp  revul- 
sion from  the  guiding  principles  of  the  En- 
lightenment, the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Prussian  Reform  Era.  This  was  the  age  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  of  Austria,  Russia  and 
Prussia,  of  the  hunt  for  "demagogues."  of  the 
Carlsbad  Decrees  and  severe  censorship,  tri- 
bal nationalism,  bitter  antl-Semltlsm.  and 
the  glorification  of  war  by  the  romanticists 
as  a  virtue  In  itself.  It  was  as  If  the  Germans 
had  never  heard  of  the  democratizing  ten- 
dencies of  the  Nation  in  Arms.  In  the  Prussia 
of  this  period,  says  Holl>orn,  "there  were  no 
citizen  soldiers,  since  Prussia  had  no  citizens 
but  merely  subjects.  Conscription  was  only 
a  different,  and  Incidentally  cheaper  system 
of  recruitment  for  an  army  which  reflected 
the  lack  of  political  rights  of  the  people  and 
was  a  tool  for  the  suppression  of  liberalism." 
As  GoerUte  notes,  the  Army  now  "lay 
beyond  the  Influence  of  public  opinion  and 
was  untouched  by  any  spiritual  force  or  In- 
spiration coming  from  the  people  them- 
selves. .  .  ."  The  notorious  mistreatment 
of  conscripts  represented  a  definite  retreat 
from  the  standards  set  by  the  Reform  Era, 
when  the  Army  was  almost  entirely  volunteer. 
Not  until  1844,  after  the  liberal  tide  had  again 
begun  to  flow,  did  the  authorities  Intervene 
to  prevent  arbitrary  treatment  of  enlisted 
men. 

Nor  did  universal  service  give  a  boost  to 
military  reform.  The  reform  Impulse  first 
slowed,  then  halted  and  after  1818  reversed 
Itself.  The  War  Ministry  lost  the  unified 
character  of  the  Reform  Era,  and  In  place 
of  the  principles  of  ministerial  responsibility 
and  mter-mlnlsterlal  coordlnaton  under  a 
strong  chancellw,  as  the  King  again  began  to 
regard  the  army  as  "a  personal  Instnmient 
of  the  royal  house,"  which  Is  not  at  all  the 
same  thing  as  civilian  control.  After  Barden- 
berg's  death  In  1822. 

"The  office  of  state  chancellor  was  left 
vacant,  and  thus  was  lost — for  good,  as  It 
turned  out — the  supremacy  of  the  prime 
over  the  war  minister  and  his  minions  which 
Hardenberg  had  achieved.  At  the  time  the 
loss  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  noted,  but 
In  my  opinion  its  repercussions  on  the  subse- 
quent relation  of  state  and  army  are  far 
more  significant  than  the  growing  autonomy 
of  various  military  agencies  vls-a-vls  the 
war  ministry. 

"Indeed,  after  Hardenljerg  there  was  to  be 
no  Prussian  government  able  any  longer  to 
confront  the  King  as  a  solid  political  unit, 
In  the  manner  envisaged  by  the  reformers 
of  1808  to  1814,  and  to  assert  authority  In 
military  matters  as  well.  There  was  only  a 
loose  aggregation  of  ministers  functioning 
as  bureau  heads.  .  .  .  Here  lay  the  danger 
that  government  would  again  revert  to  the 
King's  privy  council.  .  .  .  Scope  enough  was 
left  for  a  "premier  behind  the  veil,"  none 
other  than  hotise  minister  Prince  Wittgen- 
stein, a  dangerous  and  furtive  plotter  and 
a  man  after  the  heart  of  all  the  reactionary 
cliques.  During  the  old  King's  declining 
years  be  actually  managed  to  Involve  the  ad- 
jutant general  and  chief  of  the  military 
cabinet  In  his  schemes." 

With  the  army  at  the  mercy  of  court 
dilettantes,  professionalism  was  bound  to 
suffer,  especially  when  this  was  accompanied 
by  an  intrusion  of  class  Interests  Into  the 
officer  corps.  The  reconversion  of  the  officer 
oorps  into  a  Junker  preserve  Inevitably  de- 
graded Intellectual  standards.  Demeter,  com- 
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paring  the  atmosphere  of  the  Prussian  A  rmy 
around  1825  with  that  of  the  Reform  '^- 
exclalmed :  "What  an  abyss  again  divides 
Weltanschauung  frona  the  other!"  Undenthe 
leadership  ot  the  reformers,  "the  Intellec- 
tual and  scientlflc  eminence  of  the  Oenjeral 
Staff  made  It  a  diacernlbly  anti-feudal 'ele- 
ment. .  .  . "  But  after  the  removal  of  B4yen 
and  Qrohnan  from  the  War  Ministry  in  UB19. 
"there  is  no  doubt  .  .  .  that  the  social  and 
educational  reforms  effected  in  the  ol|lcer 
corps  by  Schamhorst  were  weakened 
General  Hake,  who  was  War  Minister  from 
1819  to  1833.  had  none  of  the  refonaers" 
faith  In  education,  and  privately  belUved 
that  an  officer  was  competent  If  he  c4uld 
read,  write,  and  figure.  ..." 

Military  professionalism  also  suffered  In 
other  respects.  Had  the  Prussian  army  Deen 
Interested  In  promoting  military  efQcWncy 
with  the  object  of  eventually  unifying  Ger- 
many. It  would  have  earned  the  gratitude 
and  cooperation  of  German  liberalism,  ^w- 
ever  this  goal  was  precluded  by  the  antl- 
naUooallsm  and  antl-llberal  orlentatloi)  of 
the  Holy  Alliance.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Us  "Chief  of  Police."  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
the  Prussian  Army  assumed  the  role  ^f  a 
mere  constable  for  policing  the  Germa^les. 

In  the  works  of  mUltary  publicists.   ,   . 
the  role  of  the  army  as  a  "factor  of  orjer" 
In  society  was  given  great  emphasis.  In  -   -" 
tlon.   the   brutality   with   which    the    t 
conducted  themselves  .   .   .  seemed  to 
cate  that  the  army  was  animated  by  a  g<  nu- 
Ine  contempt  for  civilians. 

The  abuses  could  not  help  but  make  the 
army   an   object   of   popular   suspicion 
dislike.  In  the  years  between  1819  and 
everything    that    Schamhorst    and    his 
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ciples had  done  to  reconcile  the  mlli;ary 
establishment  with  civilian  society  had  Ijeen 
destroyed.  ... 

.\s  long  as  the  army  concentrated  or  Its 
domestic  police  role,  It  could  hardly  becjme 
an  efficient  Instrument  for  war;  this 
shown  in  the  mobilization  of  1850,  which 
"little  better  than  a  fiasco."  At  the  sime 
time  It  led  liberalism  to  idealize  the  niUl- 
arlly  Incompetent  Landwehr  at  the  exponse 
of  the  Line.  Efficiency  in  war  was  no  longer 
the  criterion:  the  criterion  was  the  political 
and  social  bias  of  the  Pmssian  military  — 
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lice.  For   this   a   Landwehr   was   more   ttian 
sufficient   for   bourgeois   liberalism:    and    Its 
expansion  would  have  the  additional  adi  an 
tage  of  reducing  significantly  the  period  of 
obligatory  service. 

THB    mEVOLtmON    or    1848 

With  the  accession  of  Frederick  William 
rv  In  1840,  there  were  signs  that  the  s:ate 
of  siege  against  the  people  of  Prussia  m:  ght 
be  lifted — the  granting  of  amnesty  to  polltl 
cal  prisoners,  the  cessation  of  censorship 
associated  with  the  Carlsbad  Decrees  of  1319. 
the  convocation  of  a  United  Prussian  piet 
with  circumscribed  powers,  the  elimination 
of  the  political  role  of  the  so-called  military 
cabinet,  even  the  reappointment  of 
that  relic  of  the  Reform  Era,  as  Mlnlstef 
War  In  1840.  Boyen  was  able  to  effect 
reforms,  but  the  King  did  not  give  him 
backing,  so  that  almost  nothing,  for 
8Lmple,  was  done  about  the  alienation 
Army  and  people. 

In  fact,  the  antagonism  was  visibly  J  In- 
creasing. The  regime  rediscovered  the  (gan- 
gers of  a  reform  era.  when  "rising  exj 
tlons"  outdistance  the  willingness  to  saljlsfy 
grievances.  Treltschke  found  It  Ironic 
"conflicts  between  civilians  and  soldiers 
cixrred  more  frequently  than  had  ever  tiap- 
pened  before  in  Prussian  history."  Clvll- 
mlUtary  relations  In  BerUn.  for  example,  lad 
gone  sour  through  the  contemptuous  trfat 
ment  of  the  city  fathers  by  the  military 
emor.  Incidents  occurred  In  other 
and  garrison  towns.  The  confrontation  be- 
came more  Intense  and  the  number  of  In- 
cidents multiplied  as  Prussia  approacied 
1848.  the  year  of  revolution. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Prussian  officer  corps  threw  Itself  into 
the  role  of  gendarme  with  apparent  relish 
and  the  troops  were  universally  obedient. 
Certainly  this  was  a  violation  of  the  first 
proposition  of  the  theory  of  the  Nation  in 
Arms,  which  cannot  envisage  citizens  In  uni- 
form repressing  their  compatriots.  As  long  as 
Prussia  was  quiescent,  apathetic  and  In  the 
grip  of  reaction.  It  is  understandable  that 
there  should  be  no  stirring  in  the  ranks:  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect  the  cittBen-soldler 
to  display  greater  awareness  than  the  citi- 
zen-civilian. Even  after  1840.  however,  when 
the  population  was  gaining  in  political  con- 
sciousness, there  was  no  noticeable  effect  on 
the  temper  of  the  troops.  When  concern  arose 
In  1848  that  the  revolution  might  spread 
from  Paris  to  Berlin,  the  king's  military  ad- 
visors. In  contrast  to  many  of  his  civilian 
counselors,  advocated  a  policy  of  force  with- 
out concessions.  With  actual  relish,  not  re- 
gret, that  the  army  contemplated  anew  the 
role  of  policeman.  After  numerous  bloody 
clashes,  Berlin  finally  responded  with  barri- 
cades and  the  relief  and  Joy  of  the  military 
leadership  was  visible.  In  the  course  of  the 
struggle  "Not  a  single  unit  mutinied,  all 
stood  by  the  old  order,  unshaken."  Even  the 
Landwehr,  manned  by  a  conscript  civilian 
rank  and  file  and  officered  by  conscript  civil- 
ian EinjSLhrlgen,  by  and  large  carried  Itself 
surprisingly  well  in  putting  down  revolu- 
tionary riots.  There  were  a  few  Instances  of 
insubordination,  but  In  the  main,  despite 
the  widespread  political  upheavals,  discipline 
held. 

The  very  militiamen  who  had  but  recently 
taken  part  In  street  demonstrations  and  dis- 
orders by  the  liberal  democrats  could  be  ac- 
tually mobilized  to  put  down  insurrection, 
could  be  sent  to  fight  a  civil  war  under  their 
own  civilian  officers.  These  were  certainly 
extraordinary  facts,  and  thoughtful  officers 
pondered  them. 

It  became  clear  for  the  first  time  that  la 
a  modern  army  based  on  universal  military 
service  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  is  far  more 
Important  than  the  political  sentiments  of 
the  ranks.  .  .  . 

The  Army  was  never  defeated  by  the  in- 
surrectionists. The  revolution  triumphed — 
temporarily — because  of  its  moral  Impact  on 
the  king  and  the  administration.  The  mili- 
tary were  incensed  at  the  king's  capitulation 
and  never  reconciled  themselves  to  the  deci- 
sion. Large  numbers  of  officers  were  with 
difficulty  dissuaded  from  resigning  their  com- 
missions: as  Prince  Frederick  Charles  ex- 
plained, they  felt  their  "honor"  to  have  been 
tarnished.  Among  other  intrigues  hatched  by 
the  military,  Major  Hater  General)  von  Roon 
and  his  good  friend  Blsmark  constructed  a 
plan  to  have  the  Commander  at  Stettin. 
General.  Wrangel,  march  his  troops  on  Berlin, 
"liberate"  the  king  and  restore  the  pre- 
March  system.  The  king  himself  expressed 
the  fear  that  the  officers  might  replace  him 
with  his  brother.  Prince  William,  If  he  did 
not  tread  carefully  and  accommodate  his 
policy  to  their  demands. 

In  November  1848,  when  the  King  felt  his 
cause  morally  strong  enough,  he  sent  Gen- 
eral Wrangel  and  thousands  of  troops  back 
Into  Berlin;  the  revolutionary  period  was 
over.  But  the  King,  tirged  on  by  his  civil- 
Ian  advisors,  still  felt  compelled  to  narrow 
the  chasm  between  crown  and  pe<^le  with 
a  constitution.  The  royal  charter  promul- 
gated by  the  King  in  December  1848  reaf- 
firmed divine-right  monarchy,  the  crown's 
right  of  absolute  legislative  veto,  and  the 
power  to  Issue  emergency  decrees.  The  char- 
ter provided  for  a  bicameral  legislature,  with 
the  upper  bouse  transformed.  In  effect.  Into 
a  house  of  lords,  while  the  lower  house, 
originally  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  was 
eventually  elected  by  a  three-class  suffrage 
system,  which  ensured  that  the  well-to-do 
would  be  disproportionately  represented.  The 
revised  constitution  of  1860  reaffirmed  the 
King's  power  of  command  and  personnel  ap- 
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pointment  In  the  army.  It  stated  speclflcal. 
ly  that  the  army  would  taken  an  oath  to  the 
King,  not  to  the  constitution,  despite  the 
King's  earlier  promise. 

Even  so,  there  was  no  simple  return  to 
the  old  pre- 1848  system.  The  King  could 
evade  the  theoretical  responsibility  of  the 
Minister  of  War  to  Parliament  by  the  coq. 
venient  fiction  that  his  parliamentary  jf 
sponBlbillties  extended  only  to  administra- 
tive actions,  not  to  command  functions.  But 
the  real  obstacle  to  the  army's  freedom  ol 
action  was  the  necessity  of  having  its  budg- 
et approved  by  the  lower  house.  "For  perhap* 
the  first  time  In  its  existence  the  Prusslaa 
army  was  .  .  .  placed  In  a  position  In  which 
It  was  forced,  for  material  reasons,  to  worry 
about  Its  public  reputation  and  popular- 
ity. .  ."  And  the  lack  of  a  clear-cut  victory 
for  crown  and  army  provided  liberalism  with 
ready-made  Issues  for  renewing  the  strug- 
gle. 

EMERGEMPS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONTLICT, 
1850-62 

Liberalism  did  renew  the  struggle,  after  a 
short  Interval  of  reaction  through  the  mid- 
1850's.  In  1858  Prince  William  assumed  au- 
thority as  regent.  In  1861  as  King  In  his  own 
right.  Dlsgrusted  with  the  reactionaries  who 
had  ruled  Prussia  since  the  failure  of  the  rev- 
olution, he  ousted  them  from  power,  Installed 
a  moderately  liberal  ministry,  and  author- 
ized new,  unmanlpulated  elections.  The  re- 
sult was  a  resounding  liberal  victory  in  the 
lower  house,  and  the  launching  of  the  "New 
Era."  Among  other  proposed  reforms,  there 
was  one  for  the  Army,  which  precipitated 
the  celebrated  constitutional  crisis  of  the 
1860's. 

Prom  the  end  of  the  Napwleonlc  Wars  to 
1869  the  peace-time  strength  of  the  Prussian 
Line  had  stabilized  at  ground  125-130,000 
troope.  Initially  this  had  been  baaed  on  a 
legal  three-year  active  duty  period  for  con- 
scripts. However,  as  the  Prussian  jxjpulatlon 
increased  (from  some  10  million  In  1814  to 
some  18  million  In  1859)  Increasingly  a  smal- 
ler percentage  of  each  annual  class  were 
taken  for  the  Line;  the  rest  were  put  immedi- 
ately m  the  Landwehr,  without  adequate 
training.  In  1834,  therefore,  the  active  duty 
term  was  cut  to  two  years.  In  order  that 
more  of  each  contingent  could  be  given  Line 
training.  Prtissla  In  1852  reverted  to  three- 
year  service,  based  on  an  annual  contingent 
of  about  40.000  conscripts,  as  in  1814.  When 
the  new  liberal  ministry  first  contemplated 
army  reform  in  1859,  it  suggested  a  reduction 
of  service  to  two  years  but  with  a  sizeable  in- 
crease in  the  annual  contingent.  Had  thl< 
course  been  followed,  there  would  have  been 
no  conflict,  but  the  final  decision  of  the  King 
and  the  army  was  to  maintain  the  three-year 
service  and  to  Increase  the  annual  contingent 
of  conscripts  from  40,000  to  63,000.  This 
larger  contingent  was  to  serve  three  years 
with  the  colors,  four  years  In  the  reserve, 
and  four  and  five  years,  respectively,  with  the 
first  and  second  levies  of  the  Landwehr.  Thlj 
meant  a  vast  Increase  In  the  standing  arm; 
at  the  expense  of  the  Landioehr. 

The  liberals  objected  to  the  extra  expense 
for  the  larger  standing  army  and  to  the 
downgrading  of  the  Landwehr,  but  prlmarly 
to  the  additional  year  of  obligatory  service— 
and  in  this  they  had  the  clear  support  of 
public  opinion.  As  in  Spanish,  French,  and 
British  history,  we  find  the  authoritarians, 
rather  than  the  liberals,  pushing  for  the 
greater  degree  of  compulsory  service,  even  in 
those  cases  where  the  liberals  themselves  are 
committed  to  the  Nation  in  Arms  on  prin- 
ciple. Some  of  the  New  Era  liberals  favored  a 
volunteer  system  on  the  British  model,  others 
the  French  commutation  system,  a  third 
group  the  Swiss  militia  system.  Whether  out 
of  principle  or  pr<u:tlcal  p>olltlc6,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  liberals  In  parliament  stood 
on  the  ground  of  two  rather  than  three 
years'  universal  service,  while  conceding  to 
the  regime  the  compensatory  Increase  in  the 
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annual   conscript   contingent.   This   lny)lled 

standing  army  of  the  existing  size,  but  a 
substantially  larger  war  establishment.  The 
liberalism  of  the  New  Era,  then,  was  leae 
antl-mllltaristic  than  the  Left  of  March 
1848  which  had  demanded  the  replacement 
of  the  regular  army  by  a  popular  militia. 

The  New  Era  liberals,  despite  misgivings, 
might  even  have  gone  along  with  the  army 
reform  without  modifications.  If  they  could 
jiave  been  given  some  assurance  that  the 
enlarged  army  would  be  used  to  realize  Ger- 
man national  goals.  However,  there  had 
been  nothing  In  Prus6l«m  history  since  1815 
to  provide  any  such  assurance,  and  follow- 
ing 1848  the  regime  and  Its  army  had  proved 
a  disappointment  to  German  nationalism. 
Germany  remained  divided  into  thirty-nine 
different  sovereignties,  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion in  a  world  of  unified  national  states. 
In  1848  the  revolutionaries  had  called  an  all- 
DAtlonal  parliament,  which  met  in  Frank- 
furt, drafted  a  constitution  and  offered  the 
King  of  Prussia  the  Imperial  Crown.  But  the 
King  refused  to  "pick  up  a  crown  from  the 
gutter." 

The  faUurq^of  revolutionary  nationalism  In 
1848  showed 'that  unification.  If  li  were  to 
come  at  all,  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
"from  above,"  by  the  organized  force  of  one 
of  the  German  powers  against  the  other. 
Since  Austria,  being  more  non-German  than 
German  in  Its  composition,  could  never  re- 
alize the  national  idea,  it  was  reasonable 
that  liberalism  should  assign  the  task  of 
oniflcatlon  to  Prussia,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  primarily  German  states.  Indeed,  "the 
greatest  support  for  Prussian  leadership  in 
Germany  In  the  1850's  and  1860's  came  from 
liberals  and  progressives.  .  .  .  The  overwhelm- 
ing niunber  of  people  In  Germany  who  fa- 
vored constitutionalism,  parliamentary  insti- 
tutions, freedom  of  conscience.  Intellectual 
freedom,  separation  ot  church  and  state, 
progress,  science,  broad  educational  opp>or- 
tunlties,  and  who  were  opposed  to  clerical- 
ism, absolutism,  obscurantism,  authoritari- 
anism, and  feudalism,  were  all  ranged  on  the 
dde  of  Prussia."  Liberalism,  obviously  de- 
spaired of  effecting  unification  by  the  spon- 
toneous  democratic  action  of  the  people,  was 
prepared  to  rely  on  Prussian  state-egoism. 
This  alone  suggests  the  weakness  of  German 
liberalism  in  comparison,  say.  with  the  clas- 
sical British  model.  In  1861  the  historian 
Treltschke  published  a  commentary  on  Mill's 
Etsay  on  Liberty.  Though,  like  other  liberals, 
Treltschke  grew  reactionary  after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  German  Empire  In  1871,  at  this 
stage  he  enthusiastically  accepted  Mill's  ob- 
jective of  the  highest  degree  of  personal 
liberty.  However,  he  criticized  Mills  for  not 
giving  sufficient  recognition  to  the  state  as 
the  source  of  the  Individual's  rights  and  cre- 
ative energies.  These  differences  in  the  two 
liberal  traditions  may  suggest  why  one  coun- 
try has  commonly  relied  on  voluntarism  and 
the  other  on  compulsion  In  military  recrait- 
Ing. 

Immediately  after  refusing  the  crown  of- 
fered by  the  Frankfurt  assembly  in  1849 
Frederick  William  developed  a  scheme  for 
unification  drawn  up  by  his  advisor  Rado- 
witz,  calling  for  a  "narrower"  and  a  "wider" 
union  of  the  German  powers.  Shorn  of  most 
of  the  liberal -constitutional  features  of  the 
Frankfurt  plan.  It  did  propose  the  formation 
of  a  federation  of  the  German  states  north  of 
the  Inn,  which  excluded  Austria.  This  "nar- 
row" union,  xinder  Prussian  hegemony  and 
with  a  common  foreign  policy  and  National 
Assembly,  was  to  be  bound  in  pwrpetual 
alliance  with  Austria  (the  "wider"  union). 
The  proposal  met  with  the  obstinate  veto  of 
Austria,  now  recovered  from  the  crippling 
effects  of  revolution.  Prussia  was  faced  with 
the  choice  of  war  or  abandotmient  of  the 
Badowltz  plan.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
reaction  of  the  "Supreme  War  Lc«-d"  and  the 
snny  to  this  confrontation,  an  army  allegedly 
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permeated   with   the  Ideals  of   Its  cltlzen- 
soldlers. 

The  King  was  plainly  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  serious  confilct  with  Austria  for, 
despite  his  apparent  enthusiasm  for  Bado- 
witz's  project,  he  still  held  to  the  romantic 
notions  of  his  youth,  according  to  which  the 
Austrian  Emperor  was  the  natural  ruler  of 
the  Germanics  with  the  Prussian  King  stand- 
ing at  his  side  as  his  loyal  retainer  and 
Reichserzfeldherr.  Shaken  by  the  apparent 
Imminence  of  war,  Frederick  William  was 
readUy  susceptible  to  the  arguments  of  his 
more  reactionary  advisers — Otto  von  Man- 
teuffel  vrithln  the  ministry,  Leopold  Von  Ger- 
lach,  Edwin  von  Manteuffel.  and  the  other 
members  of  the  secret  ( military  1  camarilla, 
and  virtually  all  of  the  soldiers  In  high  ad- 
ministrative posts.  .  .  .  These  men,  motivated 
by  their  fear  of  liberalism  and  their  belief 
that  the  strength  of  the  army  should  be  re- 
served as  a  safeguard  against  a  renewal  of 
revolutionary  agitation  on  the  home  front, 
showed  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  devising 
reasons  for  a  Prussian  surrender  to  Austrian 
demands. . . . 

The  upshot  was  the  formal  abandonment 
of  the  Radowltz  plan  at  Olmtltz  In  November 
1850  and  the  re-esublishment  of  the  old 
Germanic  Confederation,  which  provided  no 
real  union  at  all.  "To  Prussian  liberals,  who 
had  rallied  behind  the  Radowltz  plan,  the 
Olmutz  convention — soon  known  as  "the 
shame  or  "the  humUlaUon  of  OlmOtz— was 
completely  disillusioning;  and  it  colored 
their  attitude  toward  the  government's  for- 
eign and  military  policy  for  the  next  fifteen 
years.  ...  To  the  mUitary,  however,  "na- 
tionalist enthusiasm  was  altogether  repug- 
nant. They  did  not  view  the  army  as  at  one 
with  the  German  people,  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  of  the  Nation  In  Arms,  but  as  "an 
Island  in  society,  ringed  round  by  hostUe 
forces.  In  all  thU  they  shared  the  views  of 
Junkertum,  which  "hated  the  German  Idea 
and  hankered  for  the  gentlemanly  days  of 

the  Holy  Alliance " 

They  wished  to  maintain  the  status  quo, 
with  power  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling 
princes  and  with  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
monarchs  cooperating  as  equals  to  keep  out 
foreign  entmies  and  to  keep  down  Internal 
liberalism.  Insofar  as  any  changes  were  to  be 
made  In  the  existing  constitution  for  Ger- 
many, they  had  to  be  achieved  by  common 
agreement  among  all  the  rulers;  otherwise 
legal  rights  and  therefore  morality  would  be 
violated,  the  door  opened  to  further  Inroads 
upon  the  stattis  quo,  to  liberalism  and  na- 
tionalism. .  .  . 

The  king  agreed.  The  forces  often  asso- 
ciated with  militarism,  then,  were  Indifferent 
to  the  national  question,  and  hostile  to  uni- 
fication. As  late  as  1871.  when  William  was 
about  to  assume  the  Imperial  crovra,  he  de- 
clared that  "it  means  nothing  at  all  to  me. 
I  hold  only  to  Prussia." 

It  was  obvious  to  liberalism,  therefore, 
that  in  promulgating  his  proposal  for  army 
"reform,"  the  king  was  not  actuated  by  any 
national-liberal  motives.  It  was  also  obvious 
that,  in  holding  out  for  three-year  service, 
the  prime  consideration  was  not  the  fighting 
effectiveness  of  the  army,  but  rather  the 
political  significance  of  the  reform.  The  King 
and  his  military  supporters  both  agreed  that 
two  years'  training  was  adequate  for  a  rank- 
and-file  soldier,  but  insisted  that  the  third 
year  was  required  to  inculcate  the  conscripts 
with  a  sense  of  military  honor  and  a  proper 
devotion  to  the  monarchy. 

William  and  [War  Minister]  Room  bad  no 
intention  of  aboUshing  imiversal  mUltary 
conscription  in  favor  of  a  purely  mercenary 
army.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  was  their  delib- 
erate purpose  to  employ  the  three  years  of 
military  training  as  a  means  of  Implanting 
habits  of  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  mon- 
archy which  would  make  the  conscript  tot 
the  rest  of  his  days  a  staunch  supporter  of 
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the  crown  and  Its  political  authority.  The 
army  was  to  become  the  "school  of  the  na- 
tion," .  .  .  William  and  Roon  desired  to  use 
the  draft  to  Inject  military  attitudes  into 
clvU  life. 

This  v^as  also  the  view  of  the  other  high 
military  officials.  Moltke,  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff,  "strongly  emphasized  the  edu- 
cational mission  of  universal  military  duty. 
The  military  estate  trained  men  'to  physical 
fitness  and  mental  vigor,  order  and  ptmctual- 
Ity,  loyalty  and  obedience,  love  of  country, 
and  manly  virtue"  .  .  ." 

The  "grey  eminence"  behind  the  King  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  constitutional  con- 
flict was  General  Edwin  von  Manteuffel,  the 
Chief  of  the  King's  MUltary  Cabinet  and.  as 
such,  responsible  for  military  personnel  mat- 
ters and  for  the  sovereign's  military  corre- 
spondence. The  very  existence  of  the  Mili- 
tary Cabinet  was  an  instance  of  absolutist 
recidivism,  a  throwback  to  the  Institutional 
amorphousness  of  Old  Prussia.  It  was  de- 
signed to  permit  the  King  to  act  In  army  af- 
fairs without  the  counter-signature  of  the 
Minister  and  thus  to  avoid  accountability  to 
the  Prussian  Lower  House. 

Since  March  1848,  when  the  King  had 
temporarily  capitulated  to  BerUn  democ- 
racy. Manteuffel  had  been  seeking  to  erase 
the  humiliation  From  1859  to  1886,  he  too* 
the  lead  in  rejecting  aU  notion  of  compro- 
mise with  liberalism  even  at  the  cost  of  civil 
war.  Manteuffel  had  General  von  Bonin  re- 
placed as  Minister  of  War  in  late  1869  by 
General  Albrecht  von  Roon.  Bonln  was  an 
officer  in  the  tradition  of  Herman  von  Boyen 
and  had  no  stomach  for  a  struggle  with  the 
Landtag,  with  which  he  was  nine-tenths  in 
agreement  anyway.  Roon  was  a  quite  differ- 
ent man.  a  splendid  product  of  the  Nation 
In  Arms.  In  his  view  the  constitutional  doc- 
trine of  the  liberals  "could  be  harmonized 
only  with  the  sham-monarchy  of  Belglimi, 
England,  or  of  Louis  Philippe,  but  not  with  a 
genuine  Prussian  monarchy  by  the  grace  of 
Ood.  .  .  ."  He  told  the  King  In  effect  that  the 
liberal  proposals  would  undermine  the  army, 
and  thereby  weaken  the  crown.  He  felt  that 
the  army,  not  the  lower  house,  represented 
the  nation. 

From  the  beglimlng  of  his  tenure  as  Min- 
ister of  War  the  King  had  more  confidence 
in  Roon  than  in  his  other  ministers.  Roon.  a 
thorough-going  political  general,  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  to  press  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  liberal  ministry  and  its  replacement  by 
a  conservative  one.  a  task  in  which  he  was 
eventually  successful.  He  did  not  envisage 
this  change  as  a  shift  from  one  party  to  an- 
other; but  rather  advised  the  King  to  choose 
his  ministers  from  among  men  without  party 
ties,  thereby  returning  the  struggle  for 
power  to  the  King's  entourage  and  removing 
all  control  from  the  public.  "Von  Roon  was 
consistent  to  the  end.  The  kind  of  ministry 
he  proposed  was  the  only  one  suited  to  the 
retention  of  absolutism  under  a  constitu- 
tion." 

Prom  1860  until  the  spring  of  1862.  Roon 
and  the  Kmg  blindly  followed  General  Man- 
teuffel's  lead  even  though  public  opinion 
steadily  buttressed  the  liberal  opposition. 
The  number  of  conservative  deputies  In  the 
Lower  House  fell  from  181  In  1865,  to  47  in 
1858.  and  to  15  in  1861;  the  Liberals  gained 
correspondmgly,  both  In  numbers  and  In- 
transigence. At  first  the  Liberals  were  not 
unvrtlimg  to  cooperate,  but  when  in  1880  and 
1861  the  Kmg,  at  Manteuffel's  urging,  vio- 
lated the  commitment  of  his  ministry  to  the 
Chamber  and  created  new  regiments  without 
legislative  authorization,  tempers  began  to 
rise.  In  1862,  the  Lantag  threw  out  t>oth  the 
army  organization  bill  and  the  budget  In 
retaliation,  the  King  dissolved  the  Chamber 
and  called  for  new  elections.  In  military  cir- 
cles all  the  talk  was  of  a  coup  d"6tat;  Man- 
teuffel was  in  favor  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
Roon  declared  that  he  was  "determined"  on 
It.  With  the  King's  permission,  a  plan  ( the 
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HUler-Manteuirel  Plan)  had  even  been  driwD 
up  and  approved  tor  a  campaign  In  Beilln. 
with  sealed  orders  sent  to  tuilt  commanders. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  King  and  Roon 
began  to  back  away  from  Manteuffel's  |  ex- 
treme solution.  Perhaps  the  election*  Were 
a  factor;  284  Liberals  were  returned  J  a« 
against  10  Conservatives,  despite  govern- 
mental jH-esfiure.  The  King  and  his  war  i4in- 
Ister  were  demoralized.  Roon  Joined  !th« 
civilian  ministers  In  conceding  two-year  8*rv- 
Ice  to  the  Chamber,  provided  the  other  |6le- 
ments  of  the  reorganization  were  approved. 
The  Chamber  waa  enthusiastic  but  at  |the 
last  minute  the  King  ballsed.  feeUng  that 
three-year  service  was  a  sine  qua  ruDn.  Man- 
teuffel  had  won,  for  without  his  Influence, 
the  differences  between  the  Chamber  pind 
the  Crown  would  probably  have  been  settled 
before  the  end  of  1862.  i 

The  King  now  threatened  abdlcatloA  If 
he  did  not  get  his  way  on  three-year  f*rv- 
Ice.  He  had  made  the  same  threat  before, 
to  the  horror  of  Manteuffel  and  the  military 
party.  Old  General  Wrangel  had  even  ^old 
the  King  that  abdication  was  tantamounk  to 
desertion  In  the  face  of  the  enemy  and 
threatened  him  with  the  mutiny  of  the  whole 
army.  Now  It  was  Roon  who  was  dramatiqally 
affected  by  the  Kings  announcement.]  To 
the  astonishment  and  anger  of  his  mljils- 
terlal  colleagues.  Room  now  deserted  ithe 
united  front  and  declared  his  wllllngnefifc  to 
carry  on  the  government  without  a  buclget. 
It  gave  the  King  the  Indispensable  degree 
of  support  to  confirm  him  In  his  stands  he 
Ignored  his  ministers  and  listened  onlf  to 
his  military  advisors,  who  actually  deslrtd  a 
conflict.  I 

It  waa  this  quite  unexpected  statement  em 
the  part  of  Roon  which  made  the  conJBlct 
between  King  and  parliament  Inevitable,  ^nd 
Roon  cannot  have  been  in  any  doubt  ^hat 
by  doing  so  he  broke  his  oath  of  alleglince 
to  the  constitution.  But  he  did  not  a^low 
that  to  trouble  him.  He  fcnew  there  wis  a 
man  who  was  equal  to  the  task  of  governing 
Prussia  without  any  constitutional  seru- 
ples.  ...  I 

That  man  was  an  old  friend  of  his  jrouth. 
Otto  von  Blsmarck-Schonhausen,  who  In  1848 
had  plotted  with  Roon  to  sutdue  the  revolu- 
tion by  military  force. 

BISMABCK  AND  TUX  TOUNBATION  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 
1862-71 

Although  the  King  did  not  trust  his  pew 
Minister-President,  Bismarck  served  him  Well 
In  the  constitutional  conflict.  His  appodnt- 
ment  occurred  on  the  very  day  that  the  Ixiwer 
House  of  the  Landtag  rejected  the  army  budg- 
et for  1862  by  a  vote  of  273  to  68.  Undaunted, 
Bismarck  bleuidly  set  forth  In  the  L4wer 
Ho\ise  his  theory  of  the  "constitutional  g^p," 
which  the  previous  ministry.  Roon  IncluBed, 
had  unanimously  declared  to  be  untenable. 
According  to  the  theory,  laws  had  to  hava  the 
consent  of  all  branches  of  the  government — 
the  crown  and  both  the  upper  and  l^wer 
bouses  of  the  Landtag.  If  there  was  no  agree- 
ment, "necessity"  alone  should  rule.  Clelo'ly, 
the  existence  of  the  state  was  a  matt^  of 
necessity:  therefore  the  government  was  jus- 
tified In  continuing  to  collect  taxes  and  dis- 
burse revenues  to  maintain  the  state.  For 
years  taxes  were  collected,  money  was  spetot — 
and  the  Lower  House  continued  to  thro^  out 
the  budget.  Neither  the  King  nor  bis  ifln- 
Ister-Presldent  were  Impressed  when  (new 
elections  in  1863  resulted  in  another  resoiind- 
Ing  defeat  for  the  regime.  Despite  unpijece- 
dented  presswe  on  the  electorate,  Includ- 
ing drastic  restrictions  on  the  press,  the  njum- 
ber  of  conservative  deputies  were  only  raised 
Irom  10  to  36,  with  285  liberals  returned.) 

The  regime  stood  up  to  this  seemingly  lolid 
front  of  opposition,  first,  because  It  felt  that 
it  could  count  on  the  army.  "At  no  time  dur- 
ing the  constitutional  conflict,"  says  Pfl^nze, 
"did  the  liberals  question  that  the  army,  i>oth 
officers  and  men,  would  stand  behind'  the 
crown  against  an  uprising.  Whether  this  was 
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true  or  not,  the  liberals  believed  it  to  be  true 
and  did  nothing  to  mobilize  the  population 
or  Incite  the  troops  to  disobedience. 

The  second  factor  in  Bismarck's  success 
was  the  lack  of  Prussian  political  maturity. 
"Par  from  firmly  united  against  the  govern- 
ment, the  deputies  were  divided  Into  parties, 
causes  and  factions  with  differing  alms."  In 
large  part  this  parliamentary  fragmentation 
reflected  the  amorphousness  of  public  opin- 
ion, which  supported  the  opposition  with  less 
resolution  than  the  election  figures  would 
suggest,  especially  as  the  conflict  continued. 
At  the  time  Ferdinand  Lafsalle  published  an 
analysis  of  the  constitutional  conflict.  In 
which  he  contrasted  English  with  Prussian 
behavior  in  case  of  a  similar  unconstitutional 
imposition  of  taxes.  The  Englishman  would 
refuse  to  pay,  and  eject  the  collector  from 
his  home.  If  he  returned  with  soldiers,  he 
would  be  met  with  force.  If  there  were  casual- 
ties the  tax  collector  and  soldiers  would  be 
indicted  and  condemned,  while  the  citizens 
would  be  released  with  honors.  It  is  even 
questionable  that  the  soldiers  would  obey 
and  move  against  the  delinquent  taxpayers, 
since  the  Mutiny  Act  was  dependent  on  the 
annual  parliamentary  vote  of  supply.  No 
budget,  no  Mutiny  Act;  and  the  troops  would 
be  absolved  of  their  oath.  "And  because  all 
the  people  know  this  would  happen,  wrote 
Lassalle.  "everyone  would  refuse  to  pay 
taxes  ..."  In  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
citizen  refusing  to  pay  his  taxes  could  be  sure 
of  a  Jail  sentence  for  resisting  "lawful  author- 
ity." If  there  were  casualties,  the  soldiers 
would  be  protected  while  the  citizens  would 
be  convicted  as  a  matter  of  course.  "And  be- 
cause this  Is  so  and  because  from  the  start 
all  the  odds  are  against  those  who  refuse  to 
pay  taxes,  the  government  will  feel  con- 
fident of  any  action  it  undertakes  and  all 
the  ofBclals  will  be  loyal  to  It."  ThU  was  the 
situation  In  one  of  the  great  liberal  eras  of 
Prussian  history.  The  liberal  movement  was 
far  more  principled  and  militant  than  It  had 
been  In  the  period  of  the  Holy  Alliance  or 
than  it  would  be  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire  In  1871.  Again,  It  Is  difficult  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  contrast  In  character 
between  the  two  countries  affords  us  some  In- 
sight Into  the  reasons  for  their  different  re- 
cruiting methods. 

Another  reason  for  Bismarck's  success  In 
the  constitutional  conflict  was  his  willing- 
ness, even  eagerness,  to  Implement  "from 
above"  much  of  the  liberal  program,  domes- 
tic and  International.  Bismarck  was  no 
longer  the  unreconstructed  Junker  of  1848; 
he  too  had  been  converted  by  the  tlme-splrlt. 
To  realize  his  ends,  however,  Blsmarek  had 
to  tread  very  carefully,  because  of  the  at- 
tachment of  the  King  and  the  reactionary 
party  to  the  "legitimate"  structure  of  Eu- 
rope created  at  Vienna  In  1815.  Through 
skillful  diplomacy  and  consistent  misrep- 
resentation of  his  policy  of  unification,  he 
managed  to  provoke  three  fruitful  wars — 
with  Denmark  In  1864.  with  Austria  In  1866 
and  with  Prance  in  1870.  The  first  was  fought 
Jointly  with  Austria  to  wrest  from  the  Danes 
the  largely  German-speaking  duchies  of 
Schleswlg  and  Holsteln.  Bismarck  then  ex- 
ploited the  negotiations  over  the  disposition 
of  the  duchies  to  poison  relations  with 
Austria  and  Incite  her  to  war.  which  Prussia 
won  m  three  weeks.  The  old  German  Con- 
federation was  dissolved;  Austria  was  ex- 
pelled from  German  affairs;  the  German 
states  in  the  corridor  truncating  the  eastern 
and  western  provinces  of  Prussia  were  an- 
nexed outright;  and  all  22  states  and  prin- 
cipalities In  North  and  Central  Germany 
above  the  River  Main  were  Joined  together  in 
a  North  German  Confederation  under  the 
hegemony  of  Prussia.  Was  South  Germany  to 
remain  outside  the  Union?  Napoleon  III  was 
sympathetic  to  the  principle  of  nationality, 
but  he  recoiled  at  the  prospect  of  a  German 
Empire  on  his  borders  extending  from  the 
Memel  and  the  Elder  to  the  Alps.  Should  the 
South  German  states  be  drawn  Into  the  new 
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Confederation,  then,  as  he  informed  the 
British,  the  chassepots  would  go  off  by 
themselves.  Bismarck's  policy,  therefore, 
called  for  war  with  France  and  again,  aided 
by  Incredible  French  diplomatic  blunders,  he 
was  successful  In  finding  the  right  pretext 
and  provocation. 

Germany  was  now  unified,  and  each  step 
along  the  way.  If  it  alienated  the  Conserva- 
tives, only  mollified  the  liberals.  Why  should 
they  persist  In  their  Intransigence,  in  their 
claims  for  parliamentary  rights,  when  Bij. 
marck,  without  them  and  even  against  them, 
was  nonetheless  Implementing  the  suhstanw 
of  their  reform  program? 

Bismarck  had  always  realized  that  a  large 
part  of  the  opposition  to  the  army  reform 
was  based  on  a  fixed  liberal  belief  that  the 
government  had  no  Intention  of  using  the 
augmented  forces  for  any  but  domestic  pur- 
poses. He  had  told  the  King  in  1862  that.  II 
he  would  promise  to  use  his  army  to  support 
the  German  National  Union  ...  all  objec- 
tion to  his  military  plans  would  disappear 
forthwith.  William's  response  convinced  BU- 
marck  that  he  couW  not  expect  the  King  to 
support  a  deliberately  anti-Austrian  policy 
...  In  common  with  soldiers  like  Manteuffel 
and  Moltke.  he  regarded  Austria  as  Prussia's 
natural  ally  .  .  . 

For  similar  reasons.  Bismarck  felt  com- 
pelled to  take  a  high-handed  line  toward  the 
Lower  Hotise  In  the  constitutional  conflict 
His  scornful  dismissal  of  parliamentary 
claims  was  partly  sincere,  partly  tactical,  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  King  and  neutral- 
ize the  Conservatives.  He  did  feel  that  the 
executive  should  overshadow  the  Zjondtag 
and  that  the  King  should  be  confirmed  in 
his  command  oT  military  sfTalrs,  without 
parliamentary  control,  but  he  had  no  Inten- 
tion of  destroying  the  Lower  House.  He 
thought  of  It  as  useful,  essential  for  his 
plans.  He  regretted  his  inheritance  of  the 
constitutional  conflict  with  the  Liberals,  and 
from  the  beginning  attempted  to  resolve  It 
by  compromise. 

Neither  Bismarck  nor,  surprisingly,  Roon 
had  strong  views  about  two-year  service. 
During  Bismarck's  first  month  In  office,  be 
and  Roon  drafted  a  bill  calling  for  a  standing 
army  of  the  existing  size  composed  of  two 
elements:  conscripts  serving  two  years,  form- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  rank  and  file;  and  long- 
term  volunteers  (Capitulanten)  at  double 
pay.  comprising  the  remainder. 

Modeled  after  the  system  of  Napoleon  m, 
the  plan  would  have  permitted  conscripts  to 
purchase  their  release  from  military  service 
after  two  years.  Those  unable  or  unwilling 
to  pay  were  to  serve  a  third  year.  The  money 
raised  would  be  used  to  attract  volun- 
teers. ...  In  addition,  the  plan  would  have 
established  the  size  of  the  army  at  one  per- 
cent of  the  population  and  its  support  at  a 
fixed  sum  per  soldier.  Henceforth  these  mat- 
ters were  to  be  beyond  the  challenge  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  .  .  . 

Bismarck's  and  Roon's  proposal,  therefore, 
contained  both  bait  and  snare.  The  snare  was 
the  fixed  establishment  which  eliminated 
parliamentary  control  over  the  annual  mili- 
tary budget.  The  bait  was  the  provision  for 
long-term  volunteers,  which  represents  a 
step  forward  in  the  political  and  military 
maturity  of  Prussia,  since  the  commutation 
system  Is  a  half-way  house  between  a  purely 
conscript  and  a  purely  professional  recruit- 
ing system  for  the  rank  and  file.  Conversely, 
the  Jettisoning  by  the  liberals  of  their  stub- 
bom  commitment  to  a  dilettante  compulsory 
Landw^hr  and  to  egalitarian  universal  per- 
sonal service  in  the  regular  army  was  the 
sign  of  an  emerging  realization  that  one 
could  be  antl-mllltarlstlc  without  being  antl- 
mllltary. 

On  the  whole,  th^n,  the  proposal  reveals 
the  Chamber's  attitude  as  well  as  Bismarck's 
and  Roon's,  for,  despite  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  struck  at  the  Lower  House's 
budgetary  rights.  It  seems  likely  that  If  It 
did  not  win  the  liberals  It  would  split  them. 
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n,,,  It  vras  effectively  saboUged  by  General 
Witeuffel,  who  saw  that  it  rellngulshed 
"^  whole  Idea  of  a  nation  In  arms."  Under 
the  Bismarck -Roon  proposal,  "the  whole  re- 
utionship  of  army  service  would  be  altered. 
It  would  no  longer  be  an  honorable  duty,  to 
L  absolved  by  every  able-bodied  man  alike. 
It  would  receive  the  stamp  of  a  burden  the 
Door  man  has  to  bear  In  Its  fuU  weight,  while 
the  rich  man  could  evade  It  at  least  In  part." 
Manteuffel's  view  was  siiared  by  his  alter- 
eao  in  the  camarUla,  General  Alvensleben, 
«Jho  felt  that  the  Room  bill  "turns  the  honor 
of  serving  as  a  soldier  into  a  burden,  out  of 
which  one  can  buy  one's  way."  The  King  be- 
came a  convinced  opponent  of  the  bill  and 
Bismarck,  afraid  to  Jeopardize  his  relation- 
ship with  William,  did  not  press  the  issue. 

Bismarck  never  gave  up  trying  to  ccmvlnce 
the  King  of  the  feasibility  of  a  two-year  serv- 
ice period.  Another  opportunity  came  In  the 
Spring  of  1865  when  a  moderate  liberal  In 
the  Lower  House  proposed  a  new  plan  for  re- 
ducing the  compulslveneas  of  the  recruiting 
system,  partly  by  reducing  the  size  of  the 
gnnual  contingent,  partly  by  shortening  the 
three-year  service  term,  the  difference  again 
being  made  up  by  the  enlistment  of  volvm- 
leers.  Bismarck  quickly  approved  It  and, 
with  the  support  of  the  whole  ministry,  sub- 
mitted It  to  the  King.  For  the  second  time 
his  effort  at  compromise  was  sabotaged  by 
General  Manteuffel,  who  "remained  Inflexi- 
bly opposed  to  anything  that  might  be  In- 
terpreted as  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown.  Like  his  friend  Alvensleben,  he  main- 
tained that  every  revolution  In  history  had 
started  because  the  reigning  monarch  had 
been  willing  to  compromise.   .  .  . 

Mantetiflel  was  sustained  in  his  stand  by 
the  conviction  that  the  recent  victory  over 
Denmark  had  cleared  the  way  for  a  return 
to  naked  reaction.  Bismarck's  adroit  diplo- 
macy had  masked  the  ultimate  national-lib- 
eral Implications  of  the  war;  all  the  mili- 
tarists could  see  was  that  the  moral  au- 
thority of  the  Crown  had  been  mightily  en- 
hanced. "Manteuffel  at  least  was  making  no 
secret  of  his  belief  that  time  for  revoking  the 
constitution  was  approaching,"  an  argu- 
ment which  he  developed  at  length  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  King.  Bismarck  was  so  incensed  at 
Manteuffel's  penchant  for  politics  that  he 
made  an  all-out — and  successful — effort  to 
have  him  appointed  to  another  post,  away 
from  the  King's  Immediate  circle.  In  this  he 
had  the  support  of  Roon  who,  despite  his 
antipathy  to  the  Lower  House,  had  grown 
progressively  disenchanted  with  Mtmteuffel's 
extremism  and  his  habit  of  acting  In  the 
King's  name  In  military  matters  without 
consulting  the  K:ar  Minister.  Under  Bls- 
mwck's  deft  hand,  ministerial  government 
was  winning  out  over  irresponsible  rule  from 
the  King's  entourage. 

In  other  respects,  too,  Bismarck  showed 
that  he  was  effecting  a  reconciliation  with 
the  times.  He  was  successful  in  his  demands 
for  one-man,  one-vote  universal  suffrage  for 
the  Lower  House  of  both  the  North  German 
Confeder£,tlon  and  the  Empire,  a  proposal 
which  he  had  made  to  the  King  as  early  as 
1861.  Since  Bismarck  was  realizing  the  lib- 
eral program,  the  fle;htlng  ardor  of  the  Prus- 
sian Chamber  viras  rapidly  disappearing.  In 
1866  after  the  Seven  Weeks  War  with  Austria, 
tD  the  horror  of  the  Conservatives  and  de- 
spite the  strong  misgivings  of  the  King,  the 
regime  publicly  extended  an  olive  branch  to 
the  opposition,  frtinkly  admitting  that  It 
had  acted  unconstitutionally  In  governing 
without  a  budget  and  requesting  that  the 
Landtag  legitimize  past  expenditures  by  an 
act  of  Indemnity,  which  It  promptly  did.  In 
matters  of  domestic  legislation,  Bismarck's 
cooperation  with  liberalism  over  the  next  five 
years  proved  to  be  extraordinarily  fruitful. 
The  liberals  gained  all  their  goals  except 
power,  which  was  not  their  primary  con- 
cern. The  reforms  came  more  quickly  than 
seemed  possible  and  "It  Is  not  surprising 
that  in  face  of  such  a  revolution  the  IlbCTals 
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did  not  challenge  Bismarck's  possession  of 
power.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  negative  side,  however.  Though 
the  regime  had  admitted  to  Illegal  rule,  the 
Chamber,  In  voting  the  Indemnity,  also  ad- 
mitted that  the  regime  had  acted  correctly, 
and  had  won  no  guarantee  that  the  Crown 
would  behave  any  differently  in  a  future  cri- 
sis. The  Indemnity  vote  of  September  3  was 
"as  decisive  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
Germany  as  was  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  his- 
tory of  EUigland  or  the  oath  of  the  tennis 
court  in  the  history  of  Prance."  But  the  out- 
come was  different.  In  the  struggle  between 
crown  and  parliament  In  Germany,  the 
crown  had  won. 

The  abridged  ambitions  of  liberalism  were 
also  visible   In   the  constitutional   arrange- 
ments for  the  North  German  Confederation 
m  1867  and  the  German  Empire  In  1871.  The 
three  main  organs  of  the  Empire  were  the 
Presidency,  the  Federal  Council  (Bundesrat) 
and  the  Parliament  (Reichstag).  The  Presi- 
dency was  the  preserve  of  the  Emperor,  who 
appointed     the    Federal     Chancellor     (Bis- 
marck) .  The  latter  had  no  cabinet;  the  heads 
of  the  departments  of  states  were  simply  ad- 
ministrative OfBclals  responsible  to  him.  The 
Presidency,    the    key    organ,    had    complete 
charge  of  foreign  affairs,  declared  war  and 
made  peace,  and  formed  alliances.  The  Em- 
peror was  the  unchallenged  master  of  the 
armed  fM-ces.  The  second  key  institution  was 
the  Bundearat.  As  the  successor  of  the  Bun- 
destag of  the  old  German  Confederation,  It 
was  composed  of  delegates  from  the  federated 
states  of  the  Empire;  In  practice  It  was  con- 
trolled by  Prussia,  which  had  not  been  merged 
into,    but    rather   had    acquired    Germany. 
The  third  organ,  the  Reichstag,  was  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  but  this  was  the  dem- 
ocratic gloes  on  a  relatively  Impotent  Insti- 
tution. The  Reichstag  could  debate,  pass  or 
reject  legislation,  but  it  could  not  Initiate  It; 
initiative  In  legislation,  as  In  policy  and  ad- 
ministration, belonged  to  the  Presidency.  It 
had  the  budgetary  veto,  but  this  was  of  du- 
bious efficacy  In  view  of  the  precedent  set  by 
the  constitutional  conflict,  which  remained 
In  everyone's  memory  and  guided  conduct. 
The  Federal  Chancellor  was  not  responsible  to 
the  Reichstag.  If  Bismarck  was  voted  down. 
It  would  not  be  he  who  resigned  but.  In  ef- 
fect, the  Reichstag;  It  would  be  dissolved  and 
new  elections  held.  Liberalism  had  sold  out 
to  Bismarck  and  the  political  life  of  Germany 
never  lived  up  to  the  hopes  of  the  New  Era. 

BISMABCK   AND   THE   80LDIEBS   IN    THB   WAKS   OF 
TTNinCATION,    1864-71 

Under  the  Imperial  constitution  the  army, 
even  more  than  the  Chamber,  was  subjected 
to  the  will  of  the  Emperor.  Allegiance  was 
sworn  to  him  personally,  not  to  the  consti- 
tution. At  the  time  of  the  Indemnity  com- 
promise In  September  1866,  both  the  Crown 
and  the  Lower  House  had  avoided  discus- 
sions of  the  army  reform,  the  original  issue 
which  had  divided  them.  The  question  be- 
came Eicademlc  when  the  parliament  of  the 
North  German  Confederation  approved  an 
army  bill  in  1867  which  was  essentially  the 
army  bill  of  1859  over  which  the  constitu- 
tional conflict  had  arisen.  At  the  same  time 
parliament  voted  the  necessary  funds  to 
maintain  the  army  at  the  appropriate  level, 
not  for  a  single  year,  but  for  four  years — ^to 
18711  No  later  Imperial  Parliament  would 
ever  exercise  the  right  of  annual  review  of 
the  military  budget. 

Success  had  bewitched  and  Intimidated 
liberalism.  In  the  three  wars  of  unification 
the  army  had  proved  to  be  more  efficient  than 
anyone  had  the  right  to  expect  from  Its 
earlier  behavior.  The  professlonallzatlon 
movement  of  the  Reform  Era  had  again  been 
taken  up  from  the  forties  to  the  sixties, 
paralleling  the  rise  of  liberalism  and  the 
embourgeoiaement  of  Prussian  economic  life, 
and  the  prejudice  of  the  Holy  Alliance  pwlod 
against  commissioning  middle-class  officers 
was  reduced,  despite  the  anxieties  of  Junken 
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such  as  Manteuffel.  Even  In  1868.  however, 
half  the  officer  corps  was  still  Junker,  while 
among  generals  and  colonels  It  was  well  over 
80  percent.  Evidently  the  Junkers  themselves 
had  been  conquered  by  the  professionalizing 
spirit.  It  was  even  Manteuffel's  proudest 
boast  that,  during  his  tenure  as  Chief  of  the 
Military  Cabinet,  the  army  had  gotten  rid 
of  Its  "incompetent  aristocrats."  Educational 
standards  were  Improved  during  this  period, 
beginning  with  Boyen's  second  tenure  at  the 
War  Ministry  In  the  1840'8,  and  specialization 
was  advancing.  On  the  eve  of  her  three  great 
wars  Prussia's  generals  were  "nothing  but 
generals,  competent  ones,  as  the  outcome  of 
these  wars  was  to  show.  .  .  ."  Bourgeois 
rationalism,  education,  specialization  were 
aU  making  their  mark. 

The  period  also  saw  the  re-emergence  of 
the  General  Staff  to  a  position  of  prominence 
especially  after  the  appointment  of  Helmuth 
von  Moltke  as  Its  chief  In  1857.  During  the 
reaction  of  the  fifties,  the  General  Staff  was 
overshadowed  and  In  danger  of  being  ab- 
sorbed by  Manteuffel's  organization.  Man- 
teuffel's appointee,  Moltke,  however,  reversed 
the  standings  of  the  two  organizations,  and 
did  his  best  to  Isolate  the  General  Staff  from 
politics.  Moltke's  success  in  war  was  due  to 
the  business-like  rationalism  he  applied  to 
the  conduct  of  the  army. 

In  assessing  the  reasons  for  the  Prussian 
victories  over  Austria  and  France,  some 
writers  have  tended  to  overemphasize  the  role 
of  universal  service  and  to  neglect  the  Im- 
provements in  the  officers'  corps,  which  con- 
tributed the  decisive  factors.  The  Prussians 
had  had  universal  service  during  the  period 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  when  the  army  was  In- 
efficient. The  new  element  was  the  spirit  of 
ratlonaUsm  which  accompanied  the  rise  of 
liberalism  In  the  Forties.  It  is  often  argued 
that  the  French  army  lacked  mass.  Yet 
clearly  the  French  did  not  lack  troops;  they 
lacked  the  appropriate  techniques  for  quickly 
mobilizing  and  bringing  them  to  the  battle- 
field, which  tJie  Prussian  General  Staff  had 
mastered  through  intensive  study  of  the  po- 
tentialities of  railroads.  Actually,  the  Prus- 
sian reserves  were  not  a  decisive  factor;  the 
majority  of  the  battles  seem  to  have  been 
won  before  any  reserves  were  committed.  But 
even  if  superiority  In  "mass"  was  important. 
It  could  have  been  achieved  by  less  peace- 
time compulsion— by  the  Uberal  recruiting 
plan  of  1860  or  the  compromise  plans  of 
1862  and  1865.  or  by  more  voluntarlstlc 
methods,  such  as  the  French  and  the  British 
employed.  The  head  of  the  British  War  Office 
stated  at  the  time  that  "the  secret  of  Prus- 
sian success  has  been  more  owing  to  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  the  officers  than  to 
any    other   cause   to   which   It  can   be   a«- 

On  the  other  band.  It  is  possible  to  Invest 
too  much  admiration  in  Prussian  profes- 
sionalism as  an  Ideal  type.  Ahead  in  some 
respects,  it  lagged  in  others.  The  Prussian 
officer  was  not  so  much  a  memoer  of  a  pro- 
fessional group  as  of  a  caste  His  was  not  an 
occupation  among  other  occupations  In  an 
Integrated  society;  his  was  a  way  of  life.  Ji 
which  the  military  function  pervades  all  re- 
lationships and  In  turn  Is  diluted  by  extra- 
military  considerations.  The  aim  was  not  a 
legitimate  differentiation  of  specialties  but 
a  differentiation  of  worlds,  the  creation  of  a 
relatively  self-contained  soclo-funcUonal 
sphere  divorced  from  the  rest  of  society  and 
with  as  few  ties  as  possible  to  It. 

The  danger  is  that  a  military  establish- 
ment devoted  to  a  way  of  life  rather  then  a 
simple  vocation  may  not  maintain  a  scru- 
pulous respect  for  functional  boundaries.  It 
Is  difficult  to  build  up  a  self-contained  world 
out  of  a  single  specialty.  At  a  minimum  it 
requires  an  admixture  of  social,  econcanlc 
and  legal  functions  which  have  Uttle  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  military  calling  per  $e 
and  can  only  detract  from  its  most  efficient 
pursuit.  But  It  can  also  involve  the  appro- 
priation of  other  functions,  Including  that 
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of  policy.  Certainly  thla  happened  jn  Ptus- 
sia,  even  In  the  great  age  oT  the  wars  of  linl- 
flcation,  when  the  Prussian  officer  corps  (was 
perhaps  at  Its  professional  beec.  It  was  [not 
only  In  the  domestic  field  that  Bismarck  had 
to  struggle  with  political  generals.  In  each  of 
the  three  wars  fought  for  German  unlftca- 
tlon,  "the  Prussian  Minister-President  dis- 
covered that  the  army  leaders  had  a  tepid- 
ency  to  regard  war  as  a  province  In  wilch 
they  alone  had  competence,  that  they  were 
reluctant  to  admit  that  the  civilian  min- 
isters had  any  authority  to  influence  Tthe 
course  of  operations  and  that  they  were  dan- 
gerously willing.  In  the  name  of  mliitarylex- 
pedlency.  to  disregard  important  considera- 
tions of  International  diplomacy."  1 

This  was  the  wrong  tack  to  take  with  Bis- 
marck who.  without  ever  having  read  Clav&e- 
wltz,  had  grasped  the  thrust  of  his  conelu- 
sioDs  better  than  the  soldiers  and  was  a  Arm 
believer  in  civilian  control  even  in  war.  T 

On  the  eve  of  the  war  with  Oenm|u:k, 
Bismarck  clashed  with  the  generals  and  i  the 
King  over  the  serious  diplomatic  implica- 
tions of  the  war  plan.  He  only  got  his  waf  by 
threatening  to  resign,  which  shocked  T9pon 
into  effecting  a  compromise.  In  the  cours^  of 
the  war  itself.  Bismarck's  chronic  controversy 
was  with  Wrangel,  who  declared  it  "im^- 
slble  '  to  restrain  his  subordinates  simply  |OUt 
of  deference  to  Bismarck's  diplomatic  c6m- 
mltments.  For  a  civilian  "to  give  that  in- 
dent warrior  instructions  of  any  kind  was 
at  best  a  chancy  business."  Bismarck  (Uso 
quarreled  with  Prince  Frederick  Charles  ^ver 
the  storming  of  DUppel,  which  Bismarck  :de- 
slred  for  its  InternatioDal  Impact  but  which 
the  men  in  the  field  stoutly  opposed  because 
it  lacked  "military  necessity."  Luckily  i  for 
Prussia's  objectives  the  quarrel  was  evei^tu- 
ally  resolved  in  Blsniarck's  favor,  largely  (be- 
cause of  the  support  of  the  King  and  s^me 
of  the  scddlers.  Bismarck  also  aroused  'the 
Indignation  of  the  military  over  the  ar^ils- 
tice  terms  and  the  peace  negotlatloiu,  so  t^at 
In  the  end  he  had  to  state  blimtly  that  it  jRras 
not  the  business  of  the  army  to  Tenture 
opinions  on  political  questions.  1 

Compared  with  the  later  wars,  Blsmarfck's 
disputes  with  the  military  during  the  Daaish 
conflict  were  relatively  minor.  In  the  Ifvar 
with  Austria  in  1866  Bismarck's  close  sujier- 
vlsion  of  the  military  campaign  on  behalf  of 
higher  political  considerations  outraged  Ithe 
generals.  His  main  opponent  was  Molike, 
whose  wartime,  though  not  peacetime,  ele- 
vation over  War  Minister  Roon  had  unfor- 
tunate consequences,  esjjeclally  in  [the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  Roon  recognized  tthe 
supremacy  of  policy  even  in  wartime,  but 
Moltke  tended  to  interpret  Clausewlt^an 
dicta  In  an  unsophisticated  mechanical  ^ay, 
and  seemed  to  believe  that  once  the  political 
goal  of  the  war  was  set,  strategy  was  pira- 
mount.  "Politics,  in  short,  was  to  be  declilve 
before  the  beginning  and  after  the  end  of 
hoetilltles,  but  not  in  between.  .  .  ." 

It  is  understandable  that,  given  this  clj 
of  views,  the  Chief  of  the  General  a 
should  attempt  to  prevent  both  Bisma 
and  Roon  from  Influencing  or  even  kno« 
about  the  operations  conducted  agal 
Prance  In  1870-71. 

Prom  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  L„w 
war  Bismarck's  relations  with  the  soldfer- 
chiefs  were  more  sharply  strained  than  they 
had  been  in  1866.  The  soldiers— "the  del 
gods."  as  Bismarck  called  them — would  gl^ 
have  left  him  behind  at  Berlin.  .  .  .  The 
was  a  soldier's  business:  and  the  genei 
Wished  to  make  a  military  peace.  "It  wa 
shame."  said  E.  von  Manteuffel,  "that  a  n~.^ 
politician  should  have  more  influence  tlan 
a  general."  And  the  soldiers  did  their  besi  to 
ignore  the  civUian.  .  .  .  General  Headquariers 
was  a  camp  of  continuous  strife, .  .  .  and  ^th 
Moltke  at  Versailles  it  came  to  an  open 
breach.  ...  "I  am  the  mllltar>'  adviser  of  the 
King."  Moltke  said  coldly,  "and  I  have  I  no 
other  duty  to  fulfill;  I  wUl  not  permit  the 
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decisions  of  Count  Bismarck  to  lead  me  into 
error.  .  .  ." 

That  Moltke  was,  In  fact,  the  military  ad- 
viser of  the  King  greatly  complicated  Bis- 
marck's problems,  for  during  1870  William 
tended  to  agree  more  often  with  his  Chief  of 
Staff.  In  1871  Bismarck  managed  to  get  his 
way,  to  the  humiliation  of  Moltke,  who  al- 
most submitted  his  resignation.  But  civilian 
supremacy  had  become  progressively  more 
difficult  to  achieve,  and  the  soldiers  remained 
unconvinced  after  their  setback.  When  the 
war  was  over  Moltke  publicly  reiterated  his 
view  that  policy  only  "operates  decisively  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end"  of  a  conflict;  In 
between,  in  Its  operations,  strategy  Is  "Inde- 
pendent" of  policy.  And  during  the  war  itself 
he  confleded  to  the  King  his  understanding 
"that  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  (espe- 
cially in  war)  and  the  Federal  Chancellor  are 
two  equally  warranted  and  mutually  inde- 
pendent agencies  under  the  direct  command 
of  Your  Boyal  Majesty,  which  have  the  duty 
of  keeping  each  other  reciprocally  Informed." 
This  was,  as  Craig  notes,  a  remarkable  claim, 
coming  from  a  functionary  who  only  a  dozen 
years  before  had  not  even  possessed  the  right 
of  reporting  directly  to  the  ministerial  level. 
At  the  time  Moltke  made  his  claim,  the  King 
avoided  passing  on  it,  but  in  the  enusing 
years,  when  universal  service  had  been  solidly 
Moltke  and  hla  successors  woxild  more  than 
make  it  good;  and  they  woiild  not  always  feel 
it  their  duty  to  keep  the  civil  authority 
Informed. 

MILrrARISM  T7NSER  THZ  EMPIRE  TO  THE  FAU,  Of 
BISMARCK    IN    1S90 

In  our  analysis  of  Prussian  history  thus  far 
the  army  consistently  appears  as  the  main 
enemy  of  progress  and  liberal  development — 
in  the  period  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  Rev- 
olution of  1848  and  Its  aftermath,  the  Con- 
stitutional conflict.  Even  in  the  wars  of  uni- 
fication, although  the  army  proved  Its  pro- 
fessional fighting  competence.  It  also  revealed 
an  unprofessional  lack  of  restraint  In  Its  deal- 
ings with  the  civil  authority,  strenuously  at- 
tempting to  usurp  political  functions  in  the 
name  of  military  necessity. 

This  situation  worsened  under  the  empire. 
There  was  less  civilian  control,  the  soldiers 
stepped  up  rather  than  moderated  their  de- 
mands, and  servility  spread  In  the  Reichstag. 
In  1874  It  "compromised"  with  a  seven  year 
military  budget,  indistinguishable  for  all 
practical  purposes  from  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment demand  by  the  army.  The  soldiers 
next  reorganized  the  army  administration  so 
as  to  remove  the  most  vital  military  matters 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  War  Minister — 
because  he  was  accountable  to  the  Reich- 
stag— and  to  turn  them  over  to  the  Military 
Cabinet  and  the  General  Staff.  The  wrecking 
of  the  unified  character  of  the  War  Ministry 
was  completed  in  1883  with  an  order  abolish- 
ing the  Division  of  Personnel  in  the  War 
Ministry  and  transferring  all  personnel  mat- 
ters to  the  Military  Cabinet;  It  was  shortly 
followed  by  another  order  granting  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  Einperor  by  both  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff,  Moltke,  and  his  deputy,  Wal- 
dersee.  a  man  of  consuming  political  aspira- 
tions. The  position  of  the  War  Minister  under 
the  Prussian  system  had  been  difficult 
enough,  but  under  the  empire  it  became 
"monstrous  and  against  all  reason." 

In  all  this  the  soldiers  had  the  support  of 
Bismarck  himself,  who  in  the  seventies  had 
turned  against  liberalism,  universal  suffrage, 
and  other  of  his  own  constitutional  arrange- 
ments. Yet  it  violated  his  own  system  of  min- 
isterial-bureaucratic autonomy  in  favor  of 
royal  absolutism,  which  would  eventually  oc- 
casion his  own  downfall.  The  army  no  longer 
faced  the  Crown  imited;  it  was  split  Into 
three  co-equal  bodies  to  each  of  which  thf» 
King  had  direct  access.  E>uring  this  period 
the  army  was  no*^  Just  a  state  within  the 
state,  it  was  the  state  within  the  state — but 
It  was  a  Caesarian  state,  headed  up  by  the 
Supreme  War  Lord.  The  army  had  become 
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the  obedient  servant  of  a  Puhrer,  who  would 
protect.  Isolate  and  Insulate  it,  and  preserve 
its  "way  of  life."  In  thus  securing  its  caste 
interests  the  army  was  renouncing  its  func- 
tional raison  d'itre.  sacrificing  its  legitimate 
military  btireaucratic  interests.  In  its  subjec- 
tion to  the  capricious,  willful  Intervention 
of  the  King,  its  internal  amorphousness,  Ju- 
risdictional confusion  and  redimdant  dupli- 
cation of  functions,  the  Imperial  army  looked 
back  to  the  administrative  primitlvism  of 
Old  Prussia  and  forward  to  the  even  more 
grotesque  formlessness  of  the  Nazi  era. 

This  era  also  had  its  adverse  Impact  on 
military  thought.  Building  on  Moltke's  point 
of  departure  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
the  military  theoreticians  took  additional 
steps  toward  the  concept  of  "absolute  war," 
war  dissociated  from  policy.  Clausewltz  had 
taught  that  war,  considered  abstractly,  as  an 
"idea,"  was  absolute:  in  practice,  in  the  real 
world,  it  almost  always  had  to  be  limited. 
It  is  connected  vrith  the  preceding  political 
objectives  of  the  state  and,  by  calculation, 
with  the  political  situation  which  will  follow 
it.  "Since  war  is  not  an  act  of  blind  passion 
but  Is  rather  dominated  by  political  ends,  the 
value  of  those  ends  must  determine  the  de- 
gree of  sacrifice  we  are  prepared  to  make  to 
attain  them."  In  the  aftermath  of  the  wars 
of  unification  these  notions  of  limitation 
were  questioned.  In  his  well-known  work. 
The  Nation  in  Arms.  Colmar  von  der  Ooltz 
contended  that  limited  wars  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  18th  century  or  of  the  Prusso- 
Danish  War  of  1864  were  no  longer  conceiv- 
able. Wars  between  the  great  European  states 
would  no  longer  come  as  a  consequence  of 
rational  calctUatlon  but  of  "long-smoulder- 
ing political  hatreds.  In  a  sense  we  approach 
an  original  state  of  nature,  when  wars  among 
neighboring  peoples  could  be  set  off  by  mere 
hostility.  ..."  In  this  situation  computa- 
tions of  gains  and  losses  are  irrelevant,  and 
the  commitment  of  resources  is  total.  "In  the 
face  of  the  tremendous  impact  of  war  nowa- 
days, politics  recedes  into  the  backgrotmd 
even  more  than  before,  no  sooner  do  the  guns 
begin  to  speak.  .  ."  The  approach  to  the 
concept  of  absolute  war,  which  attained  Its 
ultimate  expression  in  the  Nazi  era,  was  ac- 
companied by  an  apotheosis  of  the  offensive. 
Clausewltz  had  contended  that  the  defense 
was  the  stronger  form  of  action:  otherwise 
there  was  no  reason  for  Its  customary  adop- 
tion by  the  weaker  party  in  a  war.  In  the 
Imperial  army,  however,  "no  other  element 
of  his  doctrine  aroused  such  fierce  opposi- 
tion .  .  .  and  it  took  the  overwhelming 
strengthening  of  the  defense  in  the  First 
World  War  to  convince  the  German  Army 
that  there  was  something  in  the  views  of 
Clausewltz." 

At  the  same  time  the  social  and  political 
alienation  of  the  officer  corps  proceeded 
apace.  It  was  explained  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  "no  one  could  be  an  officer  who  was  not 
willing  to  subordinate  his  political  convic- 
tions to  those  of  his  Kriegsherr  and  to  give 
unflinching  support  of  his  policies  ..." 
Though  the  officer  on  active  duty  could  not 
participate  in  party  politics,  there  was  no 
such  bar  for  the  reserve  officer.  He  was  of- 
ficially told  that  he  "must  never  .  .  .  belong 
to  a  party  which  places  Itself  In  opposition 
to  the  government  of  our  Emperor.  ...  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  he  is  fully  Justified 
in  making  use  of  bis  oolitlcal  rights  and 
intervening  in  the  political  struggle  in  be- 
half of  the  objectives  which  the  govern- 
ment of  .  .  .  the  Emperor  pursues." 

It  is  true  that,  because  of  the  enormous 
expansion  of  the  Army,  the  recruiters  no 
longer  found  it  possible  to  restrict  the  offi- 
cer corps  to  socially  superior  "Old  Prussian 
stock";  there  were  simply  not  enough  Junk- 
ers around  to  fill  the  billets.  To  nobility  of 
birth  now  had  to  be  added  "nobility  of  tem- 
perament" as  a  secondary  touchstone.  The 
real  breakthrough  in  reducing  class  discrim- 
ination, however,  had  occurred  before  the 
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foundation  of  the  Empire.  In  1859.  oiUy  35 
n^rcent  of  the  second  lieutenants  were  bour- 
ns compared  with  62  percent  m  1873  and 
Is  oerMnt  in  1913.  In  other  words,  the  14 
;Lrs  between  1859  and  1873  showed  a  much 
l^er  relaxation  of  class  rigidity  than  the 
IS  years  between  1873  and  1913.  Deleter's 
i.l  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  1860 
th,  armv  granted  entry  to  690  officer-cadets 
S  "Old  I^ussian  stock."  In  1869,  however, 
whereas  there  should  have  been  (all  other 
things  being  equal)  about  a  thousand  offlcer- 
^ets  of  "Old  Prussian  stock,"  due  to  the 
Mlargemeut  of  the  officer  corps,  in  fact  only 
t^  MPeared  on  the  rolls,  absolutely  less 
^an  in  I860.  The  same  trend  is  visible  If 
one  compares  the  respective  figures  for  the 
XJ^  corns  as  a  whole.  Of  the  increment  In 
o5«r  bluets  over  the  period  1860^9.  the 
middle  classes  seem  to  have  captured  more 
S*n  80  the  nobles  less  than  20  percent.  In 
^her  words,  the  recruiting  policy  seems  to 
have  been  more  liberal  during  the  unification 
oeriod  than  under  the  Empire. 

More  important  than  the  degree  of  em- 
bourgeoisement  was  the  character  of  its  In- 
i?^nce.  In  the  1860's  the  relaxation  of  class 
restrictions  in  recruiting  had  meaning  be- 
^uw  the  middle  classes  tended  to  be  liber- 
al  It  was  different  under  the  Empire. 

The  classes  who  had  during  the  first  part 
of  the  century  seemed  the  worst   Infected 
with  liberal  and  radical  views,  the  men  who 
had  been  admitted  only  on  sufferance  to  the 
fnny  in  the  dark  days  of  1808-14  and  who 
had  been  purged  from  It  very  quickly  after- 
wards  these  same  classes  after  1870  swung 
massively  to  the  support  of  the  dynasty  and 
the  regime,   humUlated   themselves   to   get 
their  sons  into  fashionable  regiments    and 
swaggered  out  in  their  Reservist  uniforms 
onTvery  possible  occasion The  newcom- 
ers were  quite  happy  to  take  the  mould  of 
the  old  order,  and  indeed  to  outdo  it  In  their 
maintenance  of  all  Its  rights  and  privileges. 
The  Phenomenon  has  struck  the  attention 
of  almost  all  analysts.  According  to  Demeter. 
"those  who  were  rising  In  the  social  scale  .  .  . 
found  more  and  more  that  they  must  con- 
form to  the  image  of  the  corps  of  officers  .  .  . 
This  in  Its  turn  meant  that  the  officer  corps 
imparted    a    military    tone    to    other    social 
classes-a  tone  .  .  .  which  Is  scarcely  to  be 
found  at  all  In  democratic  countries.  .  .  . 
It  Is  a  moot  point  whether  one  can  at- 
tribute  this   reactionary   tone   to   universal 
service,  as  Kraus  thinks,  but  it  is  clear  that, 
if  general  conscription  did  have  an  influence. 
It  was  either  soclaUy  negative  or.  If  positive 
so  slight  in  its  impact  as  to  be  easily  masked 
bv  contrary  forces.  As  Perrero  remarked  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whereas 
"militarism  Is  reduced  to  a  minimum     in 
England.  "Germany  has  a  more  military  char- 
acter than  .  .  .  almost  any  other  European  so- 
ciety .  .  .  Officers  lead  a  separate  existence; 
they  have  their  own  habits,  laws,  jurisdiction, 
and  almost  a  Weltanschauung  all  their  own; 
they  take  more  part  in  civil  government  than 
In  other  countries.  .  .  ." 

We  discover,  too,  for  the  Empire,  an  In- 
creased alienation  of  the  upper  ranks  of  the 
army  from  the  lower.  There  was  said  to  be. 
towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
"an  almost  Impassable  gulf"  separating  offi- 
cers from  enlisted  men,  a  gulf  surpassing 
even  that  of  the  aristocratic  army  of  the 
Enlightenment.  An  excessively  brutal  super- 
vision accompanied  the  increase  In  social  dis- 
tance. "From  the  'seventies  onward,"  says 
one  authority,  "the  ugly  subject  of  the  mal- 
treatment of  soldiers"  became  "a  matter  of 
Itequent  and  Justified  concern."  until  in  the 
•nineties,  "there  seems  to  have  been  a  perfect 
saturnalia  of  such  offenses"  against  the 
troops.  Maude  attributed  the  increased  "bul- 
lying" In  large  part  to  "the  gradual  de- 
terioration of  the  Non-Commlssloned  Offi- 
cers as  a  class"  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
officers  had   "lost  the  close  personal  touch 
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with  the  men  that  had  formerly  prevailed,"  a 
phenomenon  service.  The  publicized  cases  of 
mistreatment  are  numerous  enough;  yet  it 
was  well  known  that  for  lack  of  any  right 
of  complaint  by  the  soldiers  only  a  small 
proportion  of  actual  offenses  was  ever 
brought  to  the  attention  of  higher  authority. 
The  sentences  imposed  on  guilty  officers  were 
surprisingly  light  (normally  only  a  few  days' 
to  a  few  weeks'  confinement  to  barracks) 
and  the  professional  pride  of  their  brother  of- 
ficers was  not  sensitive  enough  to  lead  them 
to  boycott  the  offenders,  however  much  their 
actions  might  reflect  on  the  honor  of  the 
corps  as  a  whole;  caste  solidarity  seems  to 
have  been  too  strong. 

Like  the  officer's  sense  of  honor  and 
Tioblcsse  oblige,  public  opinion  also  proved 
to  be  a  weak  reed  in  support  of  the  con- 
scripts. The  mistreatment  of  soldiers  seems 
to  have  been  a  common  subject  of  discus- 
sion In  parliament  and  in  a  part  of  the  press, 
but  to  little  effect;  the  abuses  kept  recur- 
ring. As  m  the  case  of  Prance  during  this 
same  period.  Influential  opinion  was  too 
enamored  of  the  "first  institution"  of  the 
land  to  take  up  a  genuinely  critical  stance. 
Roslnski,  in  referring  to  the  relapse  of  the 
middle  class  into  its  old  servility  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Empire,  states  that  "In 
no  other  field  was  this  chance  ...  so  con- 
spicuous as  in  its  attitude  towards  the  army. 
The  exaggerated  but  honest  opposition" 
which  had  characterized  the  period  from  the 
forties  to  the  sixties  now  "gave  way  to  ex- 
cessive adulation,"  endowing  "the  army  with 
a  popularity  such  as  It  had  never  enjoyed 
before.  .  .  ."  Who  could  tilt  successfully  with 
an  officer  corps  which,  "widely  accepted  and 
much  admired."  could  do  no  wrong? 

Adverse  as  was  the  impact  of  the  Imperial 
military  establishment  on  the  domestic  side, 
the  Influence  which  It  came  to  exert  over  for- 
eign policy  was  simply  dangerous.  Moltke's 
faults  In  this  respect  were  minor  compared 
to  those  of  his  quartermaster-general  and 
eventual  successor  as  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  General  Waldersee,  a  "soldier  turned 
politician,  who  rejected  the  two  funda- 
mental elements  of  the  military  ethic.  He 
was  the  leading  advocate  of  preventive  war 
and  he  also  entertained  the  idea  of  a  mili- 
tary coup  d'itat.  .  .  ."  It  took  all  of  Bis- 
marck's prestige,  craft  and  capacity  for  in- 
fighting to  frustrate  Waldersee's  foreign 
policy  ambitions.  In  the  end  Bismarck  him- 
self fell — over  other  issues,  but  In  large  part 
as  the  result  of  Waldersee's  intrigues. 

It  can  be  plausibly  argued  that  the  dis- 
missal of  Bismarck  in  1860  was  only  the  flnal 
stage  In  a  process  of  secular  political  decay: 
if  this  has  not  been  generally  recognized,  It 
is  probably  because  counter-trends  later  in 
the  1890's  restored  a  certain  measure  of  in- 
stitutional viability.  Since  the  1870'8  repre- 
sentative institutions — ^parliament,  the  poli- 
tical parties — had  been  sinking  Into  insigni- 
ficance and  by  1890  it  was  being  said  that  the 
nation  had  neither  a  political  611te  nor  a  poli- 
tical will.  Beginning  in  the  1870's  Bismarck 
had  bowed  again  and  again  to  a  decadent 
Zeitgeist,  but  he  balked  at  replacing  his  sys- 
tem of  ministerial  absolutism  by  the  Em- 
peror's personal  rule.  William  resented  the 
limitation  on  his  free  access  to  Bismarck's 
subordinates  and  forced  the  chancellors 
resignation,  through  an  ultimatum  delivered 
by  the  Chief  of  the  MlUtary  Cabinet,  Gen- 
eral Habncke. 

Surely.  William  II  must  have  been  a  ruler 
to  warm  a  Prussian  soldier's  heart.  "We  be- 
long together.  I  and  the  army,"  declared  the 
new  Kaiser.  "We  are  born  for  each  other  and 
shall  stand  Indissolubly  together  no  matter 
whether  God's  will  brings  peace  or  storm." 
In  1891  he  told  a  group  of  young  conscripts, 
"I  may  have  to  order  you  to  shoot  down  your 
relatives,  your  brothers,  even  your  parents — 
which  God  forbid! — but  even  then  you  must 
obey  my  commands  without  murmuring."  No 
sentimental  nonsense  for  the  Nation  in  Arms  I 
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THE  ARMY  UNDER  WILUAM  n,  1890-191* 

The  early  years  of  the  poet-Blsmarcklan 
period  seemed  to  promise  only  a  more  sinister 
version  of  the  previous  Imperial  trend.  In 
the  1880'8,  the  disorganization  of  the  civil 
administration  had  been  remarked,  but  after 
Bismarck's  dismissal  the  civU  bureaucracy  no 
longer  confronted  the  court  with  a  single 
will;  its  impact  was  nulllfled.  The  individual 
departments  of  State  might  be  free  from  the 
strong  hand  of  the  Chancellor,  but  WUUam 
was  the  most  free  of  all.  By  1894  It  was  being 
said  that  the  Kaiser  had  acquired  the  habit 
of  making  policy  "vrtth  everyone  and  his 
aunt."  while  diplomacy  was  becoming  less  the 
preserve  of  the  experts  and  more  an  affair 
of  soverelgn-to-sovereign  contacts.  As  in  the 
period  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  later  in 
the  Nazi  era,  Germany  was  undergoing  a 
serious  differentiation  crisis;  and  the  attend- 
ant authoritarian  disorder  only  offered  new 
opportunities  for  the  political  generals,  trans- 
forming foreign  affairs  into  a  "battleground 
of  bitter  struggles  l)etween  the  Foreign  Office 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  high  military  of- 
fices on  the  other." 

The  pollticlzatlon  of  the  army  had  been 
encouraged  by  William's  reorganization,  in 
the  late  eighties,  of  his  In-house  military  en- 
tourage, consisting  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Mili- 
tary and  Marine  Cabinets,  the  court  generals 
and  the  other  general  officers  assigned  to  the 
Emperor  as  adjutants,  and  the  aides-de- 
camp The  group  was  elevated  to  the  status 
of  a  "royal  headquarters,"  a  title  previously 
employed  only  in  time  of  war,  and  was  uni- 
fied under  a  commandant  of  headquarters 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  only  added  to 
the  confusion  In  army  affairs,  through  the 
ambiguity  of  Jurisdiction  between  the  com- 
mandant of  headquarters  and  the  Chief  of 
the  MUitary  Cabinet,  it  testified  to  the 
heightened  Importance  of  the  court  military 
camarilla.  So  potent  was  the  Influence  of  the 
court  generals  that,  within  the  short  space 
of  three  years  (1894-97),  they  managed 
through  behind-the-scenes  Intrigue  to  effect 
the  dismissal  of  a  chancellor  (Caprlvl) .  a 
war  minister,  a  foreign  minister,  and  a  min- 
ister of  the  interior. 

German  society  seemed  to  have  reached  a 
nineteenth-century  low  in  demoralization  in 
the  first  half  of  the  decade  and  then  to  effect 
a  slow  recovery.  In  1893  the  army  had  gone 
over  to  two  In  place  of  three-year  service. 
However,  the  objective  at  this  time  was  not 
to  reduce  the  total  burden  of  conscription, 
since  the  lowering  of  the  service  period  was 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  annual  conscript  contingent. 
At  first  the  King  had  balked  at  thU  proposal, 
seeing  no  reason  why  he  couldn't  have  three- 
year  service  and  the  extra  conscripts,  too.  In 
this  he  was  supported  by  his  poUtlcal  gen- 
eral Waldersee,  who  had  earlier  drawn  up  a 
"programme  for  the  most  ruthless  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  universal  service. 
Every  man  who  could  possibly  be  made  lia- 
ble was  to  be  trained  and  that  for  the  full 
three-year  period.  .  .  ."  However,  theire  were 
realists  aroimd  who  saw  that,  even  in  the 
Germany  of  the  early  'nineties.  It  was  po- 
litically Impossible  to  obtain  everything  de- 
sired and  that  there  were  advantages  to  be 
derived  for  the  royal  cause  from  two-year 
service,  since  more  young  German  males 
could  be  given  the  proper  indoctrination  In 
obedience  and  modest  deportment.  "The 
Idea,"  says  Maude,  "was  primarily  due  to 
the  political  necessity  of  finding  some  means 
of  coxmteractlng  the  growth  of  Socialism  by 
distributing  the  load  of  military  service  more 
uniformly,  and  subjecting  every  able-bodied 
man,  as  far  as  possible,  to  that  training  of 
both  body  and  mind  which  renders  him  less 
prone  to  the  danger  of  Socialistic  Infec- 
tion. ..." 

Thus  the  initial  effect  of  two-year  service 
was  to  increase  rather  than  reduce  the  bur- 
den of  compulsory  service,  but  between  1893 
and  1900  the  expansion  of  the  conscript  con- 
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tlngent  began  to  lag  behind  the  increase  In 
the  populaUon.  AccorcUixg  to  my  own  cal<ii- 
latlons.  supported  by  the  impressionistic  Es- 
timates of  studenU  of  this  period,  the  aver- 
age annual  number  of  conscripts  per  mllUbn 
population  feU  from  more  than  10,400  for 
the  decade  1886-95  to  slightly  more  th^n 
8,700  for  the  decade  1896-1905.  and  thien 
continued  to  fall  until  1913.  Even  the  parties 
normally  In  the  army's  pocket  shied  a^y 
from  agitating  for  more  conscripts  and  vie 
regime,  accommodatliig  Itself  to  the  temier 
of  the  times,  refrained  from  forcing  the  Iss^e. 

The  mlUtary  Justice  dispute  affords  to- 
other Illustration  of  the  more  critical  spirit 
of  the  day.  In  the  mld-nlnetles  a  bill  was 
drafted  to  overhaul  the  code  of  mlUtiry 
Justice  which,  In  Its  outmoded  procedutea 
and  Its  failure  to  provide  for  public  trials. 
compared  unfavorably  with  Its  British, 
French,  Italian  and  even  Russian  counter- 
parts. However,  both  the  Kaiser  and  tjhe 
Chief  of  his  MlUtary  Cabinet.  Hahncke,  w^ 
hostile  to  public  trials,  the  latter  contending 
that  "the  army  must  remain  an  insulated 
body  Into  which  no  one  dare  peer  with  criti- 
cal eyes."  The  dispute  between  William ,  n 
and  his  own  ministry  soon  became  puttUc 
and  raised  a  veritable  storm,  the  Left  and  l|he 
Center  In  the  Reichstag  attacking  WUUaiji's 
proclivity  for  personal  rule  and  the  enhanced 
Importance  of  such  extra-constitutlo|ial 
bodies  as  the  Military  Cabinet,  while  fhe 
Right,  Instead  of  defending  the  regime,  Re- 
mained silent,  an  ominous  sign.  Walderfcee 
was  all  for  a  coup  d'itat  but  the  Kaiser  qad 
lost  his  nerve.  In  1896  he  rejected  the  blU; 
In  1896  and  1897  he  stUl  stood  on  his  rlgnts: 
in  1898  he  signed  on  the  dotted  line.  "Jl  was 
a  curiously  undramatlc  ending  to  a  contro- 
versy which  had  aroused  political  paasKJns 
for  three  years.  .  .  ."  Other  signs  of  the  tl|ne 
were  the  successful  outcome  of  the  anti- 
dueling  campaign,  the  concern  felt  by  high 
authority  over  the  leniency  shown  to  offlcprs 
who  had  mistreated  soldiers,  and  the  Qew 
toleration  shown  to  officers  with  "unortho- 
dox" political  views.  i 

Parallel  with  these  developments  went; an 
enhanced  importance  of  the  Reichstag,  which 
during  the  Bmow  era  specially  (1901-09)  "be- 
gan to  exercise  more  decisive  influence." 
Oennany  had  not  yet  achieved  a  genuine 
parliamentary  government  with  the  cabinet 
responsible  to  a  Reichstag  majority,  ^ut 
Chancellor  BUlow  did  attempt  to  work  w^th 
the  Reichstag  without  friction,  as  Bismarck 
had  during  the  unification  period  and  the 
early  years  of  the  Reich,  and  when  BU|ow 
fell  In  1909  the  occasion  was  his  failure  to 
command  a  Reichstag  majority,  even  tho\^h 
the  Kaiser  might  have  exploited  this  oc- 
casion to  get  rid  of  a  man  he  by  then  de- 
tested. Certainly  there  was  a  diminution;  in 
"personal  government"  during  this  period. 
Having  capitulated  in  the  contest  of  w|lUs 
over  the  military  Justice  reform,  Wllllani  n 
turned  away  from  autocracy  to  court  popu- 
Urity  with  his  people.  The  aim  was  a  conx- 
promlse — "to  satisfy  Gertnany  without  Injur- 
ing the  Smperor."  It  Is  significant  that!  he 
told  his  chancellor,  "BtUow.  be  my  Blsmardk." 
And  Billow's  role  was  Blsmarcklan  In  the 
sense  that  power  was  now  retreating  dofrn- 
ward  from  the  summits,  partly  to  the  )>u- 
reaucracy,  partly  to  the  Reichstag.  While  the 
Reichstag  did  very  little  to  exploit  the  ^- 
pertal  disarray  by  effecting  substantial  :  al- 
terations In  the  political  structure,  William's 
meekness  (especially  In  the  Daily  Telegrtph 
aSalr)  contrasted  sharply  with  his  arroga(ice 
after  the  dismissal  of  Bismarck  In  the  eArly 
nineties,  when  he  could  declare  at  a  public 
meeting:  "There  Is  only  one  master  In  jthe 
Reich  and  that  la  I,  and  I  shall  toleratei  no 
other." 

The  reduction  In  the  Emperor's  perscnal 
power  closed  the  most  lmp>ortant  channel  for 
military  aggrandizement  on  the  political 
front.  The  soldiers  now  found  professional 
restraint  more  becoming,  so  that  "by  1JB97 
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civilian  statesmen  had  resumed  political 
leadership."  There  were  no  political  generals 
of  the  stature  of  a  Waldersee  to  dominate 
the  BUlow  era.  The  General  Staff  Chiefs  who 
followed  him  "had  no  desire  to  assume  oi)en 
responsibility  for  the  direction  of  Germany's 
foreign  policy  and  were  content  to  restrict 
themselves  to  the  task  of  formulating  the 
plans  which  would  guide  the  operations  of 
the  army  In  the  event  that  the  nation  should 
once  more  find  Itself  at  war."  We  probably 
should  not  attribute  this  new  modesty  to  a 
difference  In  personalities.  Credit  should 
Instead  be  given  to  the  transformed  climate 
of  opinion.  "It  Is  significant  that,  In  almost 
every  session  of  the  Reichstag  from  the  end 
of  the  mUltary  Justice  dispute  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  the  army  and  Its  admin- 
istration were  subjected  to  searching  criti- 
cism .  .  .'■  True,  the  main  benefit  of  the 
Reichstag  offensive  was  to  put  the  military 
on  the  defensive;  nothing  was  done  to 
abridge  absolutist  autonomy  of  command  or 
to  restore  the  pre-1883  internal  organization 
of  the  Army.  In  fact,  however,  the  War  Min- 
istry appears  to  have  regained  some  of  Its 
authority,  and  it  was  responsible  for  the 
declining  burden  of  conscription  during  this 
period.  The  General  Staff  wanted  to  call 
up  everyone  eligible,  but  the  War  Ministry 
successfully  resisted,  placing  Its  faith  In 
quality  rather  than  quantity. 

Conditions  were  still  not  Ideal.  The  re- 
treat of  the  army  from  politics  took  It,  not 
Into  professional  autonomy,  but  into  Isola- 
tion; communications  with  the  political  au- 
thorities were  grossly  inadequate.  It  is  In- 
credible to  be  told,  for  example,  that 
"neither  William  n  nor  the  Wllhelmstrasse 
knew  before  August  1914  the  great  secret 
that  there  was  only  one  German  mobilization 
plan."  When  the  crisis  came,  diplomacy 
found  that  its  power  of  decision  had  already 
been  yielded  up  to  the  General  Staff,  whose 
planning  had  been  based  on  purely  military- 
technical  considerations  without  reference 
to  the  external  political  situation. 

Too,  In  Germany  as  In  France  and  Britain, 
the  four  or  five  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  First  World  War  saw  a  partial  recru- 
descence of  militarism,  due  partly  to  In- 
ternal political  developments,  partly  to  an 
increase  In  international  tension,  to  which 
German  foreign  policy  contributed  a  dispro- 
portionate share.  When  In  1809  BUlow  lost 
his  Reichstag  majority,  the  Emperor  under- 
stood this  as  a  gesture  of  confidence  in  him, 
and  he  resumed  his  old  system  of  autocratic 
government  uninhibited  by  the  new  Chan- 
cellor, Bethmann-Hollweg.  After  the  Agadlr 
crisis  of  1911  there  was  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  annual  conscript  contingent 
and  a  resurgence  of  military  caste  excluslve- 
ness  and  arrogance.  This  was  conspicuously 
illustrated  by  the  Zabem  Affair  of  1913 
which  had  been  precipitated  by  the  Illegal 
army  arrest  and  Incarceration  of  a  score  or 
so  civilian  demonstrators.  Incredibly,  the 
Zabem  arrests  were  defended  by  the  gov- 
ernment; and  the  military  authorities 
showed  what  they  thought  of  the  Reichstag 
vote  of  censure — passed  by  a  majority  of  293 
over  54 — by  absolving  the  Zabem  commander 
of  any  blame.  Despite  the  fact  that  behind 
the  regime  stood  little  more  than  the  Na- 
tion In  Arms,  the  majority  of  the  nation  and 
its  representatives  In  the  Reichstag  saw  no 
other  course  open  than  to  adjust  to  the 
verdict. 

Six  months  later  came  the  Great  War,  for 
which  the  military  leadership  of  the  Nation 
In  Arms  must  bear  a  large  share  of  the 
reeponslblllty.  Moreover,  during  the  war. 
"Germany  was  the  country  In  which  the 
military  assumed  civil  goverrunent  functions 
to  a  degree  unknown  anywhere  else " 

MIUTABISM  IM  WORI.0  WAS  I 

After  the  Serbian  assassination  of  the 
Austrian  Archduke  Ferdinand  at  Sarajevo, 
both  the  German  civilian  and  military  au- 
thorities encouraged  the  Austrianj)  to  take 
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strong  measures.  The  civilian  stand,  predi- 
cated  on  the  belief  that  neither  Russia  nor 
France  would  support  the  Serbs,  was  aban- 
doned as  soon  as  its  erroneovis  premise  be- 
came clear.  While  Bethmann  was  engaged  In 
his  desperate  search  for  peace,  the  soldiers 
were  sabotaging  his  efforts.  In  1909,  the  Ger- 
man Chief  of  Staff,  Moltke,  had  promised 
his  Austrian  counterpart  Conrad,  that  if 
Austria  found  It  necessary  to  Invade  Serbia 
and  Russia  intervened,  this  would  activate 
the  Austro-German  Alliance  of  1879.  This  In- 
credible commitment  transformed  Blsmarck'a 
Treaty  of  1879  from  a  defensive  to  an  offen- 
sive alliance.  Further,  the  German  General 
Staff  was  concerned  that.  If  the  Austrians 
did  not  mobilize  early  against  Russia,  the 
common  Austro-German  Front  In  the  East 
would  be  In  Jeopardy.  Consequently,  when  on 
29  July  1914  the  news  came  of  a  partial  Rus- 
sian mobUlzatlon  against  Austria,  Moltke, 
without  Informing  either  the  Emperor  or  the 
Chancellor,  advised  the  Austrians  to  counter- 
mobilize  Immediately.  This  was  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  approach  of  Bethmann,  who 
was  actively  supporting  the  British  search 
for  peace  through  direct  Austro-Russlan 
negotiations.  Moltke  Informed  the  Austrian 
attache  that  Austria  must  "reject  England's 
renewed  proposal  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  For  the  survival  of  Atistrta-Hungary, 
fighting  through  the  European  war  Is  the 
only  means.  Germany  will  go  along  with  her 
unconditionally."  Faced  with  a  choice  be- 
tween Bethmann's  advice  and  Moltke's  advice, 
the  Austrians  followed  Moltke.  At  the  same 
time  the  German  government  gave  the  Rus- 
sians an  ultimatum  and  when  this  was,  In 
effect,  rejected,  declared  war  on  1  August. 
"This  step,  which  even  some  of  the  soldiers 
regarded  as  unnecessary  and  ill-advised,  was 
apparently  due  prlmarUy  to  the  urging  of 
Moltke,  who  by  this  time  had  superseded  the 
Chancellor  in  all  but  name." 

Moltke's  next  step  was  to  convince  the 
clvU  authorities  of  the  need  to  declare  war 
on  Prance  and  Belgliun.  The  only  war  plan 
prepared  by  the  General  Staff  called  for  a  two- 
front  war.  Its  Initial  stage  was  to  be  a  hold- 
ing action  In  the  East  against  the  slow- 
mobUlzlng  Russians,  while  a  crushing  blow 
was  being  dealt  to  Prance  through  her 
Belgian  flank.  The  Emperor  and  Chancellor, 
shocked  at  the  way  diplomacy  had  been  pre- 
empted by  military  solutions,  had  no  choice 
but  to  defer.  "The  student  of  German  policy 
in  the  summer  of  1914  cannot  help  but  be 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  crucial  decisions 
were  made  by  the  soldiers  and  that,  in 
making  them,  they  displayed  an  almost  com- 
plete disregard  for  political  considera- 
tions. ..."  ^  ^.      __, 

The  key  Institutional  change  of  tne  war 
years  was  the  final  ooUapse  of  the  Kaisers 
infiuence  and  prestige.  The  la«t  appomtment 
made  by  the  Emperor  of  his  own  free  wlU 
was  the  replacement  of  Moltke  by  Palken- 
hayn  as  Chief  of  Staff  after  the  setback  at  the 
Mwne  in  September  1914.  Subsequently  he 
retired  into  the  background.  Formally,  con- 
stitutionally, he  was  stUl  Chief  of  State  and 
Supreme  War  Lord;  in  fact,  he  was  a  figure- 
head, with  hardly  more  real  power  than  hu 
British  cousin.  Thus  quietly,  almost  un- 
noticed in  the  storm  of  war,  began  the  Ger- 
man revolution,  with  little  more  than  whUn- 
pers  of  reelgned  protest  from  the  monarch. 

With  the  atrophy  of  the  Imperial  function 
after  1914,  power  nooved  dovmward— to  the 
civil  and  military  bureaucracies  and  to  the 
Reichstag.  Prom  the  end  of  1914  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1916  the  General  Staff  was  supreme 
in  the  military  field,  the  Chancellor,  Bcth- 
mann-HoUweg,  In  the  poUtlcal  sphere.  There 
was  BtlU  no  mlUtary  dictatorship;  at  thle 
time  Bethmann  held  "a  political  position 
that  no  Chancellor  under  WllUam  II  had 
enjoyed  since  Bismarck  was  dismissed.  How- 
ever, mUltary  dictatorship  as  a  solution  for 
Germany's  problems  had  already  been  can- 
vassed by  Adnolral  Tlrpltz  In  1916.  Rejected  at 
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.H.  time  the  essence  <rf  his  plan  was  real- 
^  in  the  following  year,  when  Hlnden- 
SSnr  and  Ludendorff.  the  heroes  of  the  East- 
!^Front,  came  to  the  Supreme  Command, 
^  latter  as  First  Quartermaster-General 
SSi  the  real  power  behind  the  scenM. 

Kven  in  pre-war  days  Ludendorff  had 
^eved  notoriety  as  the  advocate  of  w« 
ffftt  pure  HegeUan  form,  KHeg  as  sich.  The 
^one  and  Intensity  of  war  was  no  longer 
to  be  determined  by  policy;  war  had  ts  own 
"ioelc"  as  weU  as  Its  own  "grammar.  Given 
JS  commitment  to  "absolute  war.'  It  was 
^c^ln  a  way  that  Ludendoril  should  f o  - 
tow  the  Prench  example  and  concentrate,  al- 
mLt  to  the  point  of  Idolatry,  on  the  factor 
Stumbers  "^  .  His  aim  was  to  throw  Into 
Sie  scales  the  whole  physical  potential  of 
tbe  German  nation.  ... 

In  1912  he  succeeded  in  getting  Reichstag 
autborlzaUon  for  two  additional  army  corps 
Sr  lobbied  for  three  more  in  1913.  "The 
!C^ed  War  Ministry  was  convinced  that 
l^ndortf  would  end  by  driving  C3«rmany 
mto  revolution."  It  banished  him  to  the 
DTOVlnces  as  a  mere  reglmenUl  comnaander 
tor  hU  chauvinism  and  the  Increase  in  the 
establishment  was  slowed  down. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war.  however,  the 
Ludendorff  concept  of  a  true  Nation  In  Arms 
became  a  reality.  Conscripts  were  now  meas- 
ured in  the  mlUlons  rather  than  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Even  the  officer  corps 
was  Inundated  with  clvUlans  In  uniform— 
the  one-year  volunteers,  bourgeois  to  a  man, 
who  Uterally  swamped  the  few  Junkers  that 
lurvived  the  bloodletting  of  the  Marne  and 
the  trench  warfare  afterwards.  Thus  from 
top  to  bottom  the  army  was  more  represent- 
ative of  society  than  the  pre-vrar  estabUsh- 
ment.  Prom  the  theory   of  the   Nation   In 
Arms,  one  would  assume  that  this  should 
have  curbed  mUltarlstlc  Impulses,  but  when 
the  power  vacuum  appeared  at  *>!«/?«»  °i 
society  m  1915-16,  the  army  was  of  almost 
one  mind  in  Its  demand  that  the  vacuum 
should  be  flUed  by  a  mUltary  dictatorship. 
Ludendorff  was  no  usurper  imposing  hU  wUl 
on  a  sullen  Nation  In  Arms.  He  was  a  man 
of  his  milieu,  whose  domestic  program  was 
tailored   to  fit  the   antl-clvlUan   prejudices 
of  the  frontline  soldier,  the  militaristic  clvU- 
Un  m  uniform.  HU  essential  resource,  as 
Taylor  says,  was  "the  confidence  of  the  mass 

army." 

Had  Ludendorff  confined  his  efforts  to 
securing  mUltary  autonomy  vls-a-vls  the 
court,  this  might  have  been  regarded  as  a 
step  forward.  But  the  militaristic  Unperatlve 
drove  him  to  annex  the  imperial  poUtlcal 
function  and  to  apply  the  command  princi- 
ple everywhere.  "Rarely  in  modern  times  has 
a  mllltarv  dictatorship  achieved  more  un- 
fettered license.  .  .  ."  Hardly  a  single  sphere 
of  political  and  economic  affairs  esc^ed  the 
detailed  interference  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
mand (DHL) — armaments  and  munitions, 
raw  materlaU,  food,  labor  and  trade  union 
questions,  the  press,  movies,  general  propa- 
ganda. 

Ludendorff  came  out  with  a  number  oi 
far-reaching  schemes,  many  of  which  In- 
volved the  most  radical  Interference  with  the 
private  lives  of  ordinary  Germans.  There 
were  schemes  for  raising  the  birth  rate,  and 
for  lessening  the  number  of  those  evading 
military  service,  schenves  for  stopping  flight 
from  the  land,  schemes  for  making  provi- 
sion for  returning  soldiers  by  means  of  rural 
resettlement.  A  Wehrschulgesetz  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  pre-mlUtary  training  of  youth, 
and  a  Reich-AufkldTungsamt  was  to  battle 
with  subversive  agitation  .  .  .  and  the  bril- 
liantly directed  propaganda  of  the  AUles. 
Most  important  of  all,  Ludendorff  xirged  the 
Introduction  of  compulsory  service  for  aU 
persons  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty 
and  the  mobilization  of  female  labour  for 
munitions. 

This  last  is  typical  of  Ludendorff.  who  was 
a  fanatical  believer  in  egalitarian  national 
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service,  the  conscription  of  soldiers,  labor, 
capital.  He  did  not  get  aU  he  wanted  In  this 
respect  out  of  the  Reichstag  but  he  got 
enough,  desipte  sUff  luilon  opposition.  An 
auxUlary  national  service  law  was  passed 
which  restricted  changes  of  employment  and 
authorized  the  conscription  of  labor  for  de- 
fense-related Industries.  A  long  step  had 
been  Uken  toward  transforming  universal 
military  service  into  universal  national 
sorvlcc 

Germany  In  World  War  I  Is  a  model  case  to 
Illustrate  the  dangers  of  the  mUltary  tres- 
passing beyond  professional  boundaries.  "It 
is  hardly  possible  to  point  to  a  single  instance 
In  which  Its  Interference  In  German  Internal 
or  foreign  poUcy  did  not  end  by  bringing 
about  the  opposite  of  what  It  meant  to 
achieve.  In  November  1916.  In  the  hope  of 
adding  several  Polish  divisions  to  the  Ger- 
man war  effort,  Ludendorff  forced  through 
the  proclamation  of  an  independent  King- 
dom of  Poland.  This,  "one  of  the  worst  po- 
Utlcal mistakes"  of  the  war.  rendered  impos- 
sible a  separate  peace  with  Russia,  negotia- 
tions for  which  were  then  progressing  favor- 
ably. A  few  months  later,  there  foUowed  the 
decision  for  unrestricted  submarine  warfare, 
which  made  American  Intervention  inevi- 
table. 

If  Ludendorff  .  .  .  had  had  ...  to  con- 
sider the  arguments  for  and  against  a  sub- 
marine campaign  from  a  purely  technical 
standpoint,  his  decision  would  certainly 
have  been  other  than  It  was.  It  was  not  Lu- 
dendorff the  Soldier  but  Ludendorff  the  PoU- 
tlclan  who  insisted  upon  the  initiation  of  a 
ruthless  submarine  campaign  In  the  hope 
that  thereby  he  would  achieve  the  vlctorloxis 
peace  which  was  necessary  to  him  lor  politi- 
cal reasons. 

The  fact  that  LudendortTs  decision  was 
taken  for  political  reasons  does  not  mean 
that  politics  was  In  command.  The  caste  Iso- 
lation of  the  German  army.  Its  maintenance 
as  a  self-contained  world,  now  had  its  coun- 
terpart In  the  pursuit  of  absolute  war,  war 
as  a  compartmented  end  in  Itself,  an  act  of 
blind  passion  uninformed  by  rational  ends. 
The  wars  of  unification  from  1864  to  1870 
had  been  limited  wars,  true  Instruments  of 
policy,     however    much    the    servant    had 
wanted  to  revolt  against  the  master.  World 
War  I,  however,  became  a  total  war,  fought 
to  achieve  a  total  victory,  and  poUcy  followed 
submissively  In  Its  wake.  Germany  did  not  go 
to   war  with   annexationist   ambitions.  The 
German  authorities  had  not  wanted  war  and 
"they  entered  into  It."  according  to  Rosen- 
berg, "without  any  distinct  poUtlcal  object.' 
As   the   war  continued,   however,  the   Ger- 
mans developed  the  most  fantastic  and  un- 
realistic ambitions,  which  Implied  "the  vir- 
tual disappearance  of  Independent  sUtes  in 
Europe.  .  .  ."  Thus,  war  came  and  policy  fol- 
lowed; the  order  of  precedence  U  Ulumlnat- 
Ing.  "The  alms  had  not  led  to  the  war  but 
the  war,  once  there,  led  to  the  alnis.  .  .  ." 
A  war  without  limit  had  to  have  hopes  with- 
out Umlt— hence  the  irrational  faith  In  the 
submarine  campaign.  A  war  without  Umlt 
had  to  have  ends  without  Umlt,  to  Justify 
the  enormous  sacrifices— hence  the  Inordi- 
nately ambitious  war  alms. 

It  was  the  rigid  insistence  by  the  Supreme 
Command  on  annexationist  war  alms  which 
stymied  a  series  of  posslbUltles  In  1917  of 
arriving  at  a  realistic  peace  on  the  basis  of 
the  status  quo  ante  bellum.  Total  victory  or 
total  defeatr— these  were  the  only  alterna- 
tives posed  by  Ludendorff's  strategy.  It  was 
Ironic  that  this  strategy,  which  had  called 
into  bemg  the  poUtlcs  of  unlimited  ends, 
should  now  find  Itself  fnistrated  and  de- 
feated by  Its  own  creation.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  submarine  campaign  and  with  the 
Supreme  Command's  absurd  Eastern  policy 
In  early  1918,  which  ensured  the  defeat  of  the 
last  grand  German  offensive  In  the  West. 
After  trespassing  professional  boundaries  and 
committing  the  nation  to  absolute  war,  the 
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men  of  the  Supreme  Command  proved  to  be 
bad  soldiers  and  worse  politicians.  In  aU  this 
the  nation  acquiesced— as  did,  even  more  so, 
the  Nation  in  Arms. 

TH*  opposmoN  TO  MttxraaisM  in  world  wab  i 
Although   the   Reichstag,   too,  could  not 
override  the  Supreme  Command,  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  It  remained  simply  the  self- 
effacing   nullity  of  pre-war  days.  Like  the 
mlUtary  establUhment  It  also  benefited  from 
the   collapse   of  the   Imperial   constitution. 
"There  v^as  a  trend  towards  mlUtary  dicta- 
torship as  the  only  power  capable  of  some- 
how administering  the  vast  beleaguered  for- 
tress. .  .  .  But  there  was  also  a  trend  towards 
parliamentary  government,  towards  democ- 
racy." Since  1915  there  had  been  a  significant 
shift  in  party  sentiment.  By  1917  many  mid- 
dle-class and  peasant  voters  had  deserted  the 
conservatives   and   the   right-wing   National 
Liberal  Party;  and  within  the  Center  Party 
the  locus  of  power  had  shifted  markedly  to 
the  left.  A  movement  for  constitutional  re- 
form had  also  emerged  In  1918;  suddenly.  In 
March  1917.  It  broke  through  as  a  matter  of 
majority  sentiment  in  the  Reichstag.  The  de- 
mand was  made  for  parliamentary  govern- 
ment on  the  British  model,  with  the  Chan- 
cellor and  his  secretaries  of  state  responsible 
to  the  Reichstag  and  aU  army  appointments 
countersigned  by  the  War  Minister,  which 
meant  that  he  would  have  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  them  In  parliament.  These  de- 
mands were  shortly  followed  by  others  of 
sUnllar  "impudence,"  Including  the  reform 
of  the  Upper  House  and  of  the  Prussian  suf- 
frage. _,   . 

In   July   the   Reichstag    demanded   peace 
without  annexations,  making  the  problem  of 
war  alms  the  central  issue  of  German  poli- 
tics. It  was  a  blow  against  the  mUltary  dic- 
tatorship  and   the   proponents   of   absolute 
war — a   "revolutionary   action"   which   pre- 
saged the  democratic  republic  of  1918,  sUice 
It  meant  that  a  Reichstag  majority,  against 
absolutism,     mUltarism     and     bureaucratic 
mle,  had  finally  crystallized.  The  attack  of 
the  antl-govemment  bloc,  however,  was  not 
made  on  the  Supreme  Command  directly  but 
on  the  ChanceUor,  Bethmann.  who  was  com- 
pelled   to   resign.   His   successor,   the    non- 
entity Mlchaells,  though  a  candidate  of  the 
Sipreme  Command,  later  fell  afoiU  of  the 
Reichstag,  and  his  government  was  dismissed. 
The  truth  was  being  borne  In  that,  if  "there 
could  be  no  Chancellor  who  did  not  get  on 
with    Ludendorff,  .  .  .  neither    could    there 
be  one  who  was  not  at  least  tolerated  by  the 
Reichstag."  AU  this  flexing  of  the  Reichstag 
muscle,  though  It  did  not  change  the  essen- 
tial power  relationships,  nevertheless  was  "a 
notable  milestone  on  the  political  path  of 
Gernuuiy." 

In  September  1917,  after  the  Pope  had  ad- 
dressed his  note  to  the  beUlgerents  on  be- 
half of  peace,  the  Reichstag  attempted  to  In- 
fluence the  negotiations  by  forming  an  un- 
official committee — an  unheard-of  precedent, 
though  it  came  to  nothing  in  the  end.  The 
overthrow  of  ChanceUor  Mlchaells  in  October 
1918  was  also  the  work  of  the  Reichstag, 
which  now  demanded  that  his  successor 
consult  the  Reichstag  on  all  the  main  prob- 
lems of  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  Hertllng, 
a  member  of  the  Center  ''arty,  was  appointed 
as  Mlchaells'  successor,  with  representatives 
of  the  Social  Democratic  and  Progressive 
Parties  as  his  deputies;  in  a  formal  sense, 
Germany  appeared  to  have  a  government  re- 
flecting the  parliamentary  majority.  "Viewed 
from  this  standpoint,  Herllng's  ChanceUor- 
Bhlp  forms  an  Interim  period  between  the 
pft.s.<tlng  of  the  Peace  Resolution  and  the 
Revolution  In  October  1918." 

Nevertheless,  If  there  were  formal  and 
even  some  real  gains  few  the  Reichstag.  Its 
history  during  this  period  has  to  l)e  treated 
under  the  theme  of  "too  little,  too  late." 
Had  the  determined  Reichstag  majority  of 
1917  been  In  existence  In  the  summer  of 
1916.  It  could  ha\-e  established  a  parllamen- 
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tary  regime  then  and  there,  two  years  bef  )re 
the  fact.  In  1916  the  political  situation  uas 
fluid  and  power  wae  there  simply  for  ;he 
taking.  A  year  later  It  was  too  late;  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship  was  solidly  ensconced  «nd 
friistrated  every  Reichstag  move.  'Until  S*p- 
temper  1918  General  Ludendorll  brutally  ^- 
Jected  every  proposal  for  the  IntroductlcMj  of 
parliamentary  and  democratic  government 
Into  Germany."  He  was  also  "an  Irreconcil- 
able enemy  of  any  reform  of  the  Prussfan 
electoral  system,"  as  well  as  of  other  Re- 
forms— the  relaxation  of  press  censorsjilp 
and  of  the  ban  on  public  meetings,  ab<)ve 
all.  the  compromise  peace.  Even  the  fall  of 
Bethmann-Hollweg  was  ambiguous  In  Its 
Implications,  since  both  LudendorS  and  the 
Reichstag  had  maneuvered  to  this  end.  Aut 
If  there  was  ambiguity  over  Bethmann's  fbll. 
there  can  be  little  misinterpretation  of  the 
practical  outcome.  If  It  was  becoming  the 
Reichstag's  prerogative  to  oust  chancellors, 
it  was  the  Supreme  Command's  prerogatjlve 
to  appoint  and  dominate  their  succe8s<)r8. 
Mlchaells,  Bethmann's  successor,  "adopted 
all  of  Ludendorff's  views  without  questloki." 
while  Hertllng's  chancellorship  "was,  j  in 
truth,  no  more  than  a  constitutional  cl^ak 
thrown  over  Ludendorff's  dictatorship."   i 

And  yet  parliamentary  government,  if  oiUy 
in  the  formal  sense,  had  taken  several  glUnt 
strides  forward.  The  military  dlctatorstilp 
did  not  have  behind  It  the  overwheln4ng 
authority  of  the  Emperor;  the  autocracy  &ad 
been  everywhere  discredited  and  was  no 
longer  a  decisive  factor.  The  Supreme  Cckn- 
mand  could  exercise  its  dictatorship  otily 
because  It  had  behind  It  the  Nation  In  AJms 
and  the  confidence  of  the  civilian  sector  in 
ultimate  victory.  But  the  support  of  neither 
was  automatic:  It  could  be  sustained  fof  a 
while  by  the  "success  myth"  but  was  ulti- 
mately contingent  on  tangible  results.  ,By 
late  September  Ludendorff  bad  to  cono^e 
that  an  armistice  was  imperative.  The  Col- 
lapse of  the  dictatorship  was  then  sudden 
and  complete.  The  Constitution  was  l|or- 
mally  altered  In  a  democratic  direction,  ^th 
the  Chancellor  responsible  to  the  Reichstag 
and  the  appointment  and  rtiAmimai  of  Anny 
officers  dependent  upon  the  assent  of  ^he 
State  Ministers  of  War,  who  were  In  ttim 
subordinate  to  the  Reichstag.  The  Elmpvor 
remained,  but  as  a  powerless  flgureheiul; 
"the  German  Empire  had  become  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy  of  the  sanae  tjrpe  as  E^ig- 
land."  The  whole  democratization  pro()ese 
bad  been  carried  out  without  the  direct  In- 
tervention of  the  people,  much  less  the  |ra- 
tlon  In  Arms.  But  that  was  only  for  the 
mooient,  for  the  "revolution  from  above"  ^tras 
almost  Inunedlately  followed  by  a  "rev($u- 
tlon  from  below."  which  carried  the  de- 
mocratization process  further.  As  we  shall  fee, 
it  was  to  have  totally  unexpected  cozjee- 
quences  for  the  theory  of  the  Nation  In 
Arms. 

If  the  theme  of  the  Reichstag  in  W<)rld 
War  I  was  "too  little,  too  late,"  It  was  efen 
more  applicable  to  the  conscript  army.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  German  forces  suffered  27i>00 
battle  deaths  per  million  pop\ilatlon,  94  per- 
cent of  the  total  during  the  century  fsom 
1815  to  1918.  These  population-adjusted 
losses  were  more  than  17  times  greater  tfean 
those  of  the  three  wars  ot  unification,  con- 
sidered together,  between  1884  and  1871.  ¥et 
the  troops  endured  this  senseless  slaughter 
with  passive  stoicism.  It  Is  true  that,  in  the 
siunmer  of  1017,  after  the  problem  of  peace 
bad  been  raised  and  the  Reichstag  bad  called 
for  constitutional  reform,  the  Navy  fraa 
shaken  by  disturbances  "unprecedented  In 
the  history  of  Germany."  It  Is  curious  tfcat 
unrest  should  appear  first,  not  among  the 
troops  at  the  front,  but  among  the  sailor*  of 
the  fleet,  cooped  up  In  German  harbors,  by 
the  mightier  English  flotilla.  It  Is  curlttua, 
too.  that  it  should  appear  first  in  a  brand  i  of 
service  which  had  traditionally  relied  more 
on  voluntary  enlistment  than  its  land  cotin- 
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terpart  and,  because  of  the  Idleness  of  the 
Fleet,  probably  had  not  escalated  Its  con- 
script manpower  demands  significantly  dur- 
ing the  war.  In  any  event  the  unrest  In  the 
Navy  was  quickly  suppressed  not  to  make  its 
appearance  again  until  eifter  the  fall  of  the 
dictatorship. 

Even  the  mass  political  strikes  of  Janu- 
ary 1918.  involving  a  million  or  more  workers, 
calling  inter  alia  for  the  abolition  of  com- 
pulsory labor  service,  foiuid  no  sympathetic 
echoes  among  thf  echelons  of  the  Nation  in 
Arms.  The  strike  "demonstrated  beyond  all 
question  that  the  German  governmental 
system  was  doomed.  The  unconstitutional 
military  dictatorship  which  Ludendorff  had 
now  been  wielding  for  a  year  and  a  half 
was  opposed  at  the  very  least  by  the  entire 
working  class  In  Germany."  Yet  the  strikers 
were  restricted  to  a  shc»t-llved  demonstra- 
tion rather  than  a  revolt  because  "It  was  out 
of  the  question,  in  view  of  the  strength  of 
military  discipline  and  the  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Command,  that  the  troops 
would  take  the  side  of  the  strikers."  The 
treatment  of  the  workers  was  severe  and 
the  authorities  made  free  \ise  of  the  con- 
scription power.  The  strike  had  to  be  called 
off.  The  Nation  in  Arms,  filled  with  Social- 
Democratic  workers  and  Catholic  Trade- 
Unionists,  did  not  waver  In  Its  support  of 
the  Supreme  Command,  whose  authority  was 
never  lees  contested  than  during  the  follow- 
ing six  months. 

Too  little,  too  late.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  military  collapse  had  become  public 
knowledge,  after  Ludendorff's  abandonment 
of  the  dictatorship,  after  the  legal  establish- 
ment of  parliamentary  government  on  28 
October  1918.  that  there  came  the  mighty 
upsurge  from  the  ranks  of  the  Nation  In 
Arms.  Again  the  sailors  of  the  high  seas 
fleet  set  the  example,  with  their  celebrated 
mutiny  of  4  November  at  Kiel.  Prom  one 
end  of  Germany  to  the  other — north  and 
south  from  Hamburg  to  Munich,  east  and 
west  from  the  French  front  to  Berlin — the 
revolution  raced  across  the  land  like  flames  In 
dry  stubble.  Sailors'  councils,  soldiers'  coun- 
cils, workers'  councils,  combined  soldiers'  and 
workers'  councils  proliferated.  What  was 
the  aim?  Was  this  explosion  only  an  exclama- 
tion point  ratifying  with  emphasis  the 
previous  "revolution  from  above"?  The 
Reichstag  majority  thought  to  appease  the 
revolution  by  sacrificing  the  figurehecwl  Em- 
peror, replacing  the  parliamentary  mon- 
archy with  the  parliamentary  republic.  But 
appeasement  ooiild  not  be  bought  so  cheaply, 
'nie  sailors  and  soldiers  wanted  to  make 
peace  certain  by  abolishing  the  authority 
of  the  officers,  whom  they  suspected  of  a 
desire  to  continue  the  war  simply  to  satisfy 
their  antiquated  concept  of  honor.  Further, 
they  wanted  to  smash  the  hated  military 
system.  Hence  were  formulated  the  sailors' 
oounclls  and  the  soldiers'  councils.  Disci- 
pline was  at  an  end;  tiie  ranks  confronted 
the  officers  as  a  cohesive  unit,  negating  their 
authority.  Was  this  then  wbat  the  soldiers 
wanted — to  make  the  armed  forces  a  fit  place 
for  the  democratic  Nation  in  Arms?  It 
would  apparently  be  a  mistake  of  the  first 
order  to  oonclude  that  this  was  all  they 
wanted.  They  had  no  Intentions  of  staying 
around  long  enough  to  effect  a  thorough- 
going housecleaning.  The  autJiorlty  of  the 
officers  neutralized,  the  men  simply  went 
home,  the  army  literally  melted  away.  They 
did  not  want  to  serve;  they  could  not  be 
made  to  serve.  Where  was  the  Nation  in 
Arms?  It  could  not  be  found;  the  soldiers 
had  abolished  conscription  with  their  feet. 
This  Is  what  the  German  conscripts,  deter- 
mined democrats  for  the  first  time  In  Ger- 
man history,  thought  of  the  "democratic" 
practice  of  universal  service. 

It  was  a  curious  phenomenon.  After  a  full 
cent\iry  ot  passive  acquiescence,  the  Nation 
In  Amu  was  acting  In  accordance  with 
theory,  like  a  subject  rathw  than  an  object 
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of  the  historical  process.  And  yet  Its  first  in. 
dependent  act,  in  contradiction  to  theory, 
was — the  abolition  of  the  Nation  In  Armsi 

THE    ■rURN    TO    VOLITNTAIIISM,    1818-lB 

It  18  an  Interesting  point  that  in  each  of 
the  three  great  revolutions  of  modem 
times — the  French  of  1789-92,  the  Russian 
of  1917-18  and  the  German  of  1918-19  when 
the  people  for  almost  the  first  time  set  foot 
In  the  political  arena  on  their  own  account, 
making  demands  which  their  rulers  were 
obliged  to  respect.  If  only  for  tactical  rea- 
sons, the  result  has  been  the  abolition  of 
conscription  and  the  establishment  of  volun- 
tary enlistment 

In  Russia,  by  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  of  November  1917.  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  mass  conscript  army  Inherited 
from  the  Tsar  was  well  advanced  and  what 
was  left  would  soon  disperse  to  a  himdred 
thousand  rural  hamlets.  Like  the  German 
soldiers  of  the  following  year,  the  peasants 
had  simply  abolished  conscription  with  their 
feet.  The  Bolsheviks  in  principle  favored  a 
compulsory  mllltla  but  In  late  1917,  in  the 
"bourgeois-radical"  honeymoon  period  of  the 
revolution,  they  realized  that  "any  attempt 
to  carry  out  compulsory  mobilization  .  . 
would  have  been  foredoomed  to  failure"  be- 
cause of  pc^ular  opposition.  Voluntary  re- 
cruiting was  accordingly  formalized  In  a  de- 
cree of  January  1918,  with  higher  pay  and  a 
three-months  contract. 

For  the  regime,  of  course,  voluntarism  ww 
only  a  tactical  expedient,  but  the  leaders 
were  open-ntlnded  enough  to  recognize  Its 
necessity  for  the  moment.  Some  years  later 
Karl  Radek  related  the  early  discussions  in 
the  War  Commissariat,  during  which  the  old 
Tsarist  military  experts  who  had  agreed  to 
serve  the  revolution  put  forward  their  own 
plans  for  the  organization  of  the  Army. 

"Trotsky  listened  to  their  plans  for  several 
days  ...  In  silence.  These  were  the  plans  of 
people  who  did  not  comprehend  the  upheaval 
going  on  before  their  eyes.  Everyone  of  them 
replied  to  the  question  of  how  an  army  was 
to  be  organized  on  the  old  pattern.  They 
did  not  grasp  the  metamorphosis  wrought  In 
the  him[ian  material  upon  which  the  army 
Is  based.  How  the  war  experts  laughed  at 
the  first  voluntary  troops  organized  by  Com- 
rade Trotsky  In  his  capacity  as  Commissar  of 
War!  Old  Borlsov,  one  of  the  best  Russian 
military  writers,  assured  those  Communists 
with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  come  in  con- 
tact, time  and  again,  that  nothing  would 
come  of  this  undertaking,  that  the  army 
could  only  be  built  up  on  the  basis  of  gen- 
eral conscription,  and  maintained  by  Iron 
discipline.  He  did  not  grasp  that  the  volun- 
teer troops  were  the  sectire  foundation  pillars 
upon  which  the  structure  was  to  be  erected, 
and  that  the  masses  of  peasants  and  workers 
could  not  possibly  be  rallied  around  the  flag 
of  war  again  unless  the  broad  masses  were 
confronted  by  deadly  danger.  Without  believ- 
ing for  a  single  moment  that  the  volunteer 
army  could  save  Russia,  Trotsky  organized 
it  as  an  apparatus  which  he  required  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  army." 

The  moment  of  "deadly  danger"  did  not 
come  untU  mid-1918,  with  the  outbreak  of 
civil  war  and  Allied  intervention.  Conscrip- 
tion was  gradually  reintroduced.  It  was  the 
story  of  the  French  Revolution  all  over 
again.  Voluntarism  as  long  as  there  was  a 
popular  revolutionary  consensus,  compulsion 
when  there  was  a  growth  In  passivity,  inter- 
nal polarization  of  opinion,  and  outside  In- 
tervention. 

The  German  military  revolutionists  of 
1918  were  equally  determined  to  avoid  com- 
pulsory service.  The  Armistice  of  11  Novem- 
ber had  followed  hard  on  the  mUltary  revo- 
lution, but  did  not  stop  It.  It  was  only  then 
that  It  devtioped  Its  full  sweep,  which  proves 
that  the  soldiers  were  not  concerned  solely  to 
stop  the  war.  Nor  was  It  their  special  con- 
cern to  establish  permanent  revolution  in 
the  Army,  however  much  the  Soldiers'  Coun- 
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riu  might  formally  ape  the  Soldiers  Councils 
isovlets)  of  Russia.  According  to  Craig,  "the 
most  pressing  desire  of  most  soldiers  was 
for  demobUizatlon."  The  troops  of  the  rear 
were  already  taking  "French  leave."  The 
troops  of  the  front  maintained  discipline 
only  until  they  reached  the  German  frontier 
and  then  the  elemental  flood  lapped  out  in 
every  direction.  Many  took  their  weapons 
and  there  was  much  senseless  disorder, 
especially  from  Utopians  who  wanted  to 
imitate  the  Bolshevik  example.  The  "Spartl- 
clsts. '  who  later  formed  the  original  nucleus 
of  the  German  Communist  Party,  were  only  a 
tiny  minority  of  the  population,  but  the  dis- 
order had  the  government  and  the  army  at 
Its  wits'  end,  because  the  conscripts  dwin- 
dled dally  and  discipline  among  the  remain- 
der was  non-existent. 

Almost  from  the  outset  of  the  military 
revolution  a  few  of  the  more  discerning 
members  of  the  Supreme  Command,  Includ- 
ing Groner,  who  had  replEiced  Ludendorff 
as  First  Quartermaster-General,  suspected 
that,  If  the  Germany  army  were  going  to 
exist  at  all.  It  would  have  to  be  on  the  Ijasls 
of  volunteers.  Volunteer  units  had  begun  to 
appear  throughout  Germany  in  November 
1918;  they  had  been  largely  spontaneous 
creations,  "Initially  with  little  or  no  encour- 
agement from  the  higher  military  author- 
ities," who  apparently  felt  It  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  an  Army  recruited  without  compul- 
(slon.  It  was  the  success  of  these  units  In 
'maintaining  order  and  the  despair  of  the 
Supreme  Command  over  Its  own  regular 
units  which  forced  attention  to  Freikorps  po- 
tentialities. As  early  as  November  24,  because 
of  the  especially  chaotic  conditions  In  the 
conscript  army  in  the  east,  the  OHL  had  been 
compelled  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
volunteer  border  guards  In  that  area.  How- 
ever, this  was  still  thought  of  .^  a  local  ex- 
pedient without  general  application. 

The  OHL  did  not  learn  Its  final  lesson 
until  after  December  11,  the  day  on  which 
the  first  units  returning  from  the  Western 
Front  reached  Berlin.  Ten  whole  divisions 
had  marched  to  Berlin,  but  within  a  week 
there  were  less  than  a  thousand  men  in  all 
formations  and  within  two  weeks  only  about 
150.  The  consternation  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
mand is  understandable;  nothing  like  this 
had  ever  happened  before  In  Gu'man  or 
Prussian  history.  Conference  followed  con- 
ference at  the  worried  General  Staff.  Finally, 
at  a  meeting  on  December  20.  Groner's  p)er- 
sonal  aide-de-camp,  the  young  Major  Kurt 
von  Schleicher,  a  flexible  Junker  who  took 
his  cue  from  the  times,  went  directly  to  the 
heart  of  things  and  pronounced  the  dreaded 
formula:  conscription  was  out;  the  only  way 
to  save  the  army  was  through  volunteers. 

Voluntarism  was  already  m  the  air.  On 
December  12  the  provisional  government  had 
authorized  the  formation  of  a  Civil  Guard 
to  be  recruited  from  volunteers  sympathetic 
to  the  Republic  who  would  choose  their  own 
officers.  The  government's  leclsion  was  en- 
thusiastically ratlfled  by  the  all-German 
Congress  of  Soldiers*  and  Workers'  Councils 
on  December  17  The  hand  of  the  Supreme 
Command  was  forced;  If  the  old  Army  was 
to  survive  In  any  form  It,  too,  would  have 
to  woo  the  population  for  volunteers.  Grdner 
backed  the  proposal  of  his  alde-d*!-camp,  but 
Hindenburg  was  not  at  all  In  favor.  It  re- 
quired the  support  of  the  Social-Democratic 
government  to  get  the  Supreme  Command 
to  try  voluntarism  as  an  experiment  outside 
the  formal  structure  of  the  army.  "If  the 
enterprise  failed,  the  OHL  would  not  be  com- 
promised becaTise  It  was  the  Ebert  govern- 
ment which  was  really  resoonslble  for  hiring 
and  paying  the  volunteers.  .  .  ." 

Once  the  example  was  set,  the  movement 
mushroomed,  eventually  reaching  a  strength 
of  around  400.000.  "The  new  'force  in  being,' 
the  Freikorps,  were  exactly  what  their  nsune 
Implies — ^free  companies.  They  were  often 
literally  'stamped  out  of  the  earth'  by  an 
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officer  who  felt  the  urge  to  form  a  com- 
pany .  .  ."  The  condottiere,  Landsknecht, 
"Freebooter"  origin  of  the  Freikorps,  out- 
side of  a  firm  hierarchy  of  command.  In- 
evitably created  difficulties  of  subordina- 
tion; the  Freikorps  commanders,  thoiigh 
successful  in  enforcing  Internal  discipline, 
could  not  always  be  counted  on  to  obey  the 
responsible  military  authorities.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  a  mighty  step  forward  Iflt  creating 
a  professional  force. 

The  Freikorps  as  such,  of  course,  could 
only  be  a  transition  expedient.  Nevertheless, 
by  January  1919  the  authorities  were  con- 
vinced that  voluntarism  was  a  necessary  re- 
cruiting principle,  whatever  might  be  the 
other  organizational  aspects  of  the  new  army. 
In  Febniary  General  von  Seeckt  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  submitted  to  the  High  Command 
a  rough  plan  for  a  new  peacetime  army  of 
200.000  troops,  voluntarily  recruited  for  two- 
year  terms.  Conscription  would  be  resorted 
to  only  in  case  the  necessary  volunteers  were 
not  forthcoming.  Behind  the  volunteer  regu- 
lar army,  however,  would  be  a  compulsory 
mllltla,  based  on  a  three  months  Initial 
training  period  and  annual  exercises.  In  the 
following  month  a  law  for  a  provisional  army 
iReichswehr)  was  promulgated.  Though 
It  allowed  for  as  many  as  400,000  troops — 
the  High  Command,  anticipating  Allied  ob- 
jections, later  proposed  300.000 — the  volun- 
tary principle  was  retained  for  the  regular 
army,  with  compulsion  for  the  back-up 
militia.  However,  before  the  reorganization 
could  be  completed,  the  news  of  the  restric- 
tions demanded  by  the  Allies  at  Versailles 
fell  like  a  bombshell.  The  strength  celling 
was  set  by  the  peace  treaty  at  100,000  and, 
at  British  Insistence,  conscription  was  pro- 
hibited. Enlistment  terms  were  unconscion- 
ably long — 12  years  for  the  rank  and  file  and 
25  years  for  newly  enlisted  officers.  The  time- 
table for  the  reduction  In  force,  as  finally 
revised,  called  for  the  completion  of  the  first 
stage  vrtthln  three  months  of  the  coming  Into 
effect  of  the  treaty  in  January  1920  and  of 
the  last  stage  by  January  1921. 

ThtiB,  whereas  the  initial  establishment  of 
a  volunteer  army  had  been  the  work  of  the 
Germans,  its  continued  existence  was  the 
work  of  the  Entente.  Had  the  Versailles  re- 
strictions not  been  in  effect,  the  Germans 
would  almost  certainly  have  reverted  to  con- 
scription shortly  after  1920  when  there  be- 
gan the  long-term  shift  to  the  Right  in 
German  political  sentiment  that  was  to  cul- 
minate In  the  Nazi  regime  of  the  thirties. 
Even  In  1918-19  almost  no  one  in  the  civil 
government,  the  Army  or  the  party  hier- 
archies had  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  vol- 
unteer professional  army  in  principle.  In  the 
debate  over  the  Permanent  Reichswehr  Law 
in  1920,  all  of  the  parties,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Independent  Socialists — and  the  Com- 
munists, who  remained  silent — expressed  re- 
gret at  the  elimination  of  conscription.  The 
Bight  in  the  Reichstag  "eulogized  the  Im- 
perial Army,  protesting  bitterly  at  the  Idea  of 
a  'mercenary  army."  "  The  1920  program  of 
the  new  Nazi  Party  demanded,  above  all,  the 
'abolition  of  the  mercenary  army  and  forma- 
tion of  a  national  army,"  a  euphemism  for  a 
conscript  army,  just  as  "mercenary  army" 
was  a  universal  swear-word  for  a  voluntary 
standing  force.  There  is,  It  seems,  nothing 
new  in  these  matters,  not  even  the  language. 

CmL-Mn-rrART    KKLATIONS,    OCrOBER-nECEMBER 
1918 

During  the  1918-19  period,  when  volun- 
tarism was  an  indigenous  response  and  not 
imposed,  there  was  more  civilian  control,  less 
militarism  In  society,  more  democracy,  better 
treatment  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  an  in- 
crease In  military  efficiency.  The  relative  su- 
periority of  the  early  Republican  Army  in 
these  respects  has  been  Inadequately  appre- 
ciated: its  achievements  even  underesti- 
mated. Some  writers  feel  that  the  relation- 
ship between  Army  and  regime  during  this 
period  was  not  one  of  servant  to  master  but 
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ally  to  ally.  Because  of  this  alliance  "on  the 
basis  of  equality"  rather  than  of  subordina- 
tion, "the  Weimar  Republic  was  doomed  at 
birth."  The  evidence  stiggests.  however,  that 
the  circumstances,  mood  and  real  power  re- 
lationships of  the  period  all  conspired  to 
enforce  a  large  degree  of  "objective"  civilian 
control. 

Completely  unprecedented,  for  example, 
was  the  ease  with  which  the  Army  accepted 
the  principle  and  the  fact  of  civilian  control 
in  October  1918.  In  the  case  of  Ludendorff,  all 
Immodest  pretensions  were  Immediately  laid 
aside  from  the  latter  part  of  September;  "the 
once  arrogant  and  masterful  First  Quarter- 
master-General was  In  the  grip  of  panic  and 
despair."  The  collapse  of  cotLfidence  was  so 
total  that  the  military  leadership  did  not  so 
much  accept  civilian  control  as  seek  It.  The 
army  was  subordinated  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment, the  Kaiser's  military  appointments  had 
to  be  countersigned  by  the  Chancellor,  and 
the  Military  Cabinet  was  placed  under  the 
firm  control  of  the  War  Ministry.  The  new 
arrangement  was  accepted  with  good  grace 
by  the  mllltsuy  authorities  Nor  was  there  a 
ripple  of  ODDosltlon  over  Ludendorff's  resig- 
nation on  26  October.  His  dismissal  was  "calm 
and  frlctlonless,  the  easiest  thing  In  the 
world.  .  .  .  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg 
remained  at  his  post,  and  thereby  demon- 
strated his  readiness  to  cooperate  with  mid- 
dle-class democrsuiy." 

Hlndenburg's  action  was  merely  typical  of 
the  general  feeling.  Had  there  not  been  a 
readiness,  a  psychological  receptivity  for  the 
revolution.  It  could  not  have  been  so  tame 
and  bloodless  as  It  was.  The  beneficiaries  of 
the  old  caste  system  took  the  upheaval 
meekly  as  sinners.  .  .  . 

On  7  November  at  Spa.  when  the  Center 
Party  leader  Erzberger  was  designated  to 
head  the  German  armlstlc*-  delegation,  Hin- 
denburg observed  that  this  was  the  flirst  ar- 
mistice ever  concluded  by  politicians.  With 
this  novelty  "the  field  marshal  declared  him- 
self completely  In  agreement.  The  Supreme 
Command,  he  laconically  explained,  had  no 
more  political  directives  to  issue." 

This  was  not  dissimulation :  the  army  had 
Indeed  learned  Its  lesson.  In  1924  General 
von  Schoenalch  concluded  from  his  study  of 
the  war  that  "we  owe  our  ruin  to  the  su- 
premacy of  our  military  authorities  over  ci- 
vilian authorities;  and  that  Is  the  very  es- 
sence of  militarism.  .  .  ."  Under  the  republic 
this  came  to  be  the  view  of  both  junior  and 
senior  officers — General  GrOner,  Ludendorff's 
successor  as  First  Quartermaster-General  In 
191&-19;  General  Relnhardt,  head  of  the 
Provisional  Reichswehr  in  1919;  General 
Seeckt,  head  of  the  permanent  Reichswehr 
from  1920  to  1926;  his  successor.  General 
Wllhelm  Heye.  Heye  was  quite  stralghtfcr- 
ward  In  his  commitment  to  civilian  con'rol. 
"The  Reichswehr,"  he  said,  "is  an  obedient 
instrument  of  the  State."  GrOner  was  equal- 
ly blunt.  Asked  by  a  friend  In  1928  to  define 
the  general  attitude  of  the  Army,  he  de- 
clared It  "a  complete  mistake  to  ask  where 
the  Reichswehr  stands.  The  Reichswehr  does 
what  It  Is  ordered  to  do.  and  that's  all  there 
Is  to  It."  Ten  years  had  not  sufficed  to  re- 
convert the  General  from  civilian  control. 
Gr6ner.  indeed,  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  new  German  Army.  He  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "a  friend  of  bourgeois  demccracy" 
and  "a  man  of  principle  who  was  sincerely 
concerned  to  put  an  effective  power  instru- 
ment Into  the  hands  of  the  young  republic." 
Another  appraisal  Is  In  the  same  vein. 
GrOner  was  "a  professional  and  not  just  a 
caste  soldier,  to  whom  soldiering  &ad  even 
war  was  a  business  with  very  little  romance 
m  It.  .  .  .  He  was  the  very  reverse  of  what 
the  foreigner  holds  to  be  a  Prussian  of- 
ficer. .  .  ." 

GrOner's  first  test  as  Ludendorff's  succes- 
sor came  at  the  famotis  Crown  Council  of  9 
November  at  Spa.  The  popular  upsurge 
triggered  off  by  the  military  revolution  had 
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seized  upon  the  whole  of  Germany  and  the 
new  parliamentary  government,  anxlouii  to 
propitiate  popular  anger,  had  demanded  the 
Kalaer's  abdication  on  7  November.  Gr^ner 
had  already  put  the  question  confidentially 
to  army  and  army-group  commanders  on  the 
Western  front;  would  the  troops  fight  fori  the 
Emperor  against  the  people?  The  very  ract 
that  the  soldiers'  obedience  had  to  bejln- 
vestlgated  showed  the  amazing  transforpa- 
tlon  undergone  by  the  German  Army.  rThe 
replies  to  his  question  came  back  from  I  the 
front  commanders:  only  one  said  the  triops 
would  fight;  23  said  they  would  not;  15  were 
uncertain.  It  was  the  unpleasant  dutj  of 
Heye  of  OHL  to  communicate  the  poir  re- 
sults to  the  Emperor.  Still  Inclined  to  r«l8t, 
the  latter  made  reference  at  Spa  to  the  qu^y 
Imposed  by  the  soldier's  oath.  OrOner  Ihad 
to  tell  him  the  facts  of  life,  that  under  the 
circumstances  the  soldier's  oath  was  a  jflc- 
tlon.  He  was  backed  up  by  Hlndenburg,  who 
"had  no  Intention  of  doing  anything  agaflnst 
the  spirit  of  the  age."  The  crestfallen  Kaiser 
went  Into  exile,  hurt  that  his  army  should 
have  abandoned  him,  and  a  republican  eov- 
emment  was  formed,  a  coalition  of  Majilty 
and  Independent  Social-Democrats  headed 
up  by  Prltz  Ebert.  On  the  same  day  that!  the 
new  government  was  formed  (10  Novemoer), 
-^Hlndenburg.  Qrener.  the  whole  army  syore 
An  oath  of  allegiance.  i 

On  the  previous  evening  GrOner  had  niade 
his  famous  and  still  controversial — phonejcall 
to  Ebert,  putting  the  Army  at  the  Govern- 
ment's dl^KJsal,  and  declaring  Its  readlpess 
to  bring  the  troops  home  peacefully  an4  to 
deal  with  the  Soldier's  Councils  "In  a  friendly 
spirit."  Responding  to  a  query  from  Ebeflt  as 
to  what  the  army  expected  from  the  Govern- 
ment, GrSner  said  the  OHL  expected  U  to 
help  maintain  army  discipline  and  to  combat 
Bolshevism.  Ebert  readily  agreed;  both  the 
Government  and  the  Army,  In  this  respect 
at  least,  had  the  same  basic  objectives.  ' 

When  the  details  of  thU  "underatand^ig" 
later  became  known.  It  raised  a  storm  land 
has  been  raising  a  storm  every  since.  JThe 
problem  of  whether  the  Gonernment  should 
have  concluded  a  "pact"  at  all  with  [the 
Army,  whether  It  would  have  been  bette^  to 
raise  its  own  Army  de  tiovo,  seems  a  p4>lnt 
worth  debating,  but  once  the  decision  twas 
made  to  find  a  place  for  the  old  army  ln|the 
Republic,  all  the  other  objections  seen»  to 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  pact  has  been .  de- 
scribed as  "conditional,"  but  without  tliese 
"conditions"  It  was  pointless  to  conclude 
any  kind  of  pact  at  all.  The  agreement  to 
combat  ^artacist  Insurrectlonism  was  nbt  a 
condition  of  a  particular  relationship  be- 
tween Army  and  Government,  It  was  |the 
condition  of  any  relationship;  It  was  a  ^n- 
dltlon  of  the  very  existence  of  both  parties. 
Strictly  speaking,  Grflner's  "conditions"  c^uld 
just  as  well  have  been  left  unformulated.  If 
the  regime  did  not  want  to  combat  Bol- 
shevism, If  It  Intended  to  placate  or  jally 
Itself  with  Bolshevism,  then  it  certainly |  did 
iK)t  need  the  army  and  was,  In  fact,  i  the 
army's  enemy,  since  Bolshevism  meant  |  the 
end  of  the  army.  The  very  fact  that  the*  re- 
gime did  want  a  positive  relationship  ylth 
the  army  implied  as  a  necessary  precondition 
that  it  also  wanted  to  combat  Bolshevism. 
And  if  the  regime  did  want  to  use  the  a<my. 
then  the  army  had  to  be  In  a  position  toi  act 
and  it  could  not  act  without  discipline.  4ven 
here  GrOner  confined  the  Army's  "expecta- 
tions" to  the  bare  necessities.  He  did  notiask 
for  the  dlsbandment  of  the  Soldiers'  Ccjun- 
clls;  had  It  wanted  to,  the  regime  could  not 
have  delivered  on  that,  OrOner  promise^  to 
treat  the  Councils  in  a  "friendly  spirit,''  all 
he  asked  was  assistance  from  the  govern- 
ment In  maintaining  the  minimum  disci- 
pline required  to  do  the  Job  desired  by  the 
government  itself. 

It  Is  likely  the  Orfiner  put  bis  so-called 
conditions  only  for  the  purpose  of  tering 
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Ebert's  imderstandlng  of  the  facts  of  life 
and  as  reassurance  to  the  officer  corps  that, 
in  the  regime's  eyes,  It  still  had  a  place  In  the 
scheme  of  things;  after  all,  the  distinction 
between  Social  Democracy  and  Bolshevism 
was  not  very  clear  In  the  average  officer's 
eyee.  To  be  sure  the  sophisticated  GrOner 
himself  iMtsbably  needed  no  such  refisaur- 
ance,  but  no  doubt  he  was  gratified  to  have 
his  "suspicions"  confirmed  In  a  way  that  he 
could  report  back  to  the  Supreme  Command. 
No  doubt,  too,  he  was  pleased  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  let  the  regime  know  that  discipline 
was  reqxilred  to  enable  the  army  to  carry  out 
the  tasks  which  the  regime  Itself  wanted  to 
be  performed.  As  military  adviser  to  the  new 
government,  GrOner  had  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  Inform  It  of  the  Army's  requirements 
to  do  its  Job. 

Was  there  anything  more  involved  than 
this?  Certainly  the  Supreme  Command  had 
no  designs  on  the  Republic.  GrOner  told 
Ebert — and  no  authority  has  doubted  his 
sincerity — that  "as  long  as  the  Field  Mar- 
shal and  I  are  at  the  head  of  the  Supreme 
Command,  I  can  give  you  the  binding  as- 
surance: we  have  not  the  slightest  thought 
of  counter-revolution."  As  for  Ebert,  aU  he 
promised  was  to  "combat  Bolshevism  In  re- 
turn for  the  support  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
mand. He  did  not  .  .  .  deliberately  deliver 
up  the  entire  Revolution  Into  the  hands  of 
the  reactionary  army.  ..."  His  freedom  of 
action  was  hardly  compromised  by  an  agree- 
ment to  do  precisely  that  which  objective 
circumstances  and  subjective  decision  al- 
ready dictated.  The  "agreement"  between 
the  two  men  was  laconically  summed  up  in 
GrOner's  diary  on  the  following  day:  "The 
Supreme  Command  puts  Itself  at  the  gov- 
ernment's disposal."  These  are  the  words  of 
a  subordinate,  not  an  ally. 

Words  and  motives  aside,  the  powers  of 
the  two  groups  must  also  be  considered.  In 
Its  own,  civilian  sphere,  the  government  had 
the  backing  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  population,  which  In  the  main  was 
antl-miUtarlstic,  if  not  downright  anti-mili- 
tary. There  was  an  almost  unanimous  revul- 
sion against  the  Empire  and  Imperial  ways. 
The  only  enemy  was  on  the  Left — that  small 
minority  of  Spartacists.  without  the  num- 
bers, the  discipline  or  the  stonuich  for  a  de- 
termined seizure  and  retention  of  power. 
Moreover,  SpartacLsm  was  as  great  a  threat 
to  the  army  as  to  the  regime.  The  army  sim- 
ply had  no  point  d'appui  from  which  to 
maneuver  against  the  government  on  its  own 
ground.  To  be  sure,  the  overwhelming  au- 
thority enjoyed  by  the  regime  was  moral,  but 
it  would  not  have  been  too  difficult  to  trans- 
late that  moral  hegemony  Into  physical  force, 
should  the  officer  corpis  not  prove  a  reliable 
tool. 

In  contrast  to  the  government  camp,  the 
army  was  as  a  house  divided.  "Some  ten 
thousand  soldiers'  councils  had  been  created 
In  the  Army.  At  the  end  of  November  there 
came  Into  being  a  Central  Soldiers'  Council,  a 
sort  of  Army  parliament,  a  thing  wholly 
without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  Ger- 
man Army.  .  .  ."  Politically  the  Central  Coun- 
cil was  in  the  pocket  of  Social  Democracy; 
not  even  the  Spartacist  leaders  could  get 
elected  here,  much  less  a  candidate  of  the  of- 
ficers' corps. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  sol- 
diers .  .  .  wished  for  a  democratic  republic, 
and  supported  Ebert's  government.  There  did 
not  exist  m  Germany  In  those  days  a  single 
military  group  worthy  of  mention  either  of 
the  Right  or  the  Left  which  was  In  opposition 
to  the  Government.  Hence  the  Republican 
Government  had  an  Immense  military  sup- 
port at  its  disposal,  and  any  revolt  against  Its 
authority  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the 
outset.  .  .  .  The  Supreme  Command  recog- 
nized this  truth. . . . 

The  Supreme  Command  did  recognize  this 
truth,  and  it  was  brought  home  to  It  again 
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on  each  of  the  few  occasions  when,  anxious  to 
restore  order.  It  expanded  Its  proper  role  of 
adviser  to  the  regime.  The  army  could  not 
control  Its  own  troops,  much  less  speak  to  Its 
"ally"  In  the  tones  of  equality  or  authority. 
In  the  days  following  the  humiliating  Christ- 
mas Eve  attempt  to  establish  order  in  Ber- 
lin, the  "same  officers  who  had  been  most  ac- 
tive In  urging  the  use  of  force  to  smash  the 
revolution,  now  argued  that  It  was  useless  to 
fight  against  fate,  that  the  Supreme  Com- 
mand should  dissolve,  and  that  the  officers 
should  return  to  their  homes  to  protect  their 
families  as  best  they  could.  .  .  ."  It  took  all  of 
Groner's  determined  optimism  to  dissipate 
their  panic  and  convince  them  that  help  waa 
on  the  way  from  the  Frelkorps.  the  first  of 
which  was  then  training  In  Westphalia. 

On  4  January  1919  Chancellor  Ebert  and 
War  Minister  Noske  were  invited  to  the  Frel- 
korps camp  at  Zossen.  "There,  to  their  in- 
tense surprise  they  found  a  force  of  four 
thousand  men  fully  equipped  and  disci- 
plined, who  passed  In  review  on  the  snow- 
covered  parade  ground  In  Impeccable  order, 
according  .  .  .  full  military  honours  to  cl- 
vllliuis."  This  was  the  first  volunteer  unit  In 
German  history  since  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  It 
was  also  the  first  time,  as  General  von  Lutt- 
witz  informed  Ebert  at  the  time,  not  with- 
out a  sense  of  wonder,  that  a  general  sa'.ute 
had  even  been  given  to  civilians  by  German 
troops.  And  what  civilians!  Both  men  were 
Social  Democrats,  designated  since  the  1870's 
as  the  Internal  enemy  of  the  Hohenzollern 
Empire.  Yet  each  member  of  the  parading 
FYelkorps  had  given  a  written  oath  of  "loyal 
service  to  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Chancellor  Ebert  until  the  National  Assem- 
bly has  constituted  a  definitive  government." 

CrVIL-MILITAHY     RELATIONS,      1919 

The  formation  of  the  Frelkorps  was  the 
turning  of  the  tide  against  disorder.  Over 
the  next  few  months  Communist  insurrec- 
tions and  disturbances  were  put  down  all 
over  Germany.  Extremism  was  quelled  and  in 
the  elections  of  January  1919  Social  Democ- 
rswy  won  enough  seats  in  the  National  As- 
sembly so  that,  in  union  with  the  Center 
and  Democratic  Parties,  It  was  strong  enough 
to  draft  a  democratic  constitution. 

Under  the  Weimar  constitution,  the  army 
was  stripped  of  some  of  those  functions 
which  tended  to  favor  caste  isolation,  such 
as  a  completely  separate  legal  system.  The 
members  of  the  Relchswehr  were  subject,  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war.  to  civil  rather  than  mili- 
tary courts;  the  latter — including  the  courts 
of  honor — being  abolished.  All  military  men 
had  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  con- 
stitution, which  gave  to  the  democratically 
elected  President  (Ebert  imtll  1926)  supreme 
command  of  the  army.  All  acts  of  the  Presi- 
dent had  to  be  countersigned  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  was  m  turn  responsible  to  Par- 
liament, The  actual  administration  of  the 
army  was  entrusted  to  a  single  Relchswehr 
Ministry  whose  chief  (the  Social  Democrat 
Noske  until  1920)  was  subject  to  Interpel- 
lation in  the  Reichstag.  On  paper  a  single 
chain  of  command  emanated  downward  from 
the  Chef  der  Heeresleltung  (Chief  of  the 
Army  Command),  General  Reinhardt,  who 
was  directly  subordinate  to  the  Relchswehr 
Minister.  In  practice  two  other  power  centers 
developed  In  quasi -Independence  from  thl» 
highest,  purely  military  authority — one 
headed  by  General  Littwltz  who.  In  effect, 
had  operational  control  of  the  field  army, 
and  another  headed  by  General  von  Seeckt, 
who  as  Chef  des  Truppenamts  (Chief  of  the 
Troops  Office) ,  Inherited  the  functions  of  the 
old  German  Staff.  Gordon  speaks  of  this  tend- 
ency to  divided  command  as  having  a  nega- 
tive effect.  This  would  have  been  the  case 
under  Imperial  conditions,  when  the  crying 
need  was  for  army  unity  against  the  irre- 
sponsible crown  and  the  court  camarUla.  Un- 
der civilian  control,  however,  it  was  perhaps 
wiser  to  fragment  authority  below  the  mln- 
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igterlal  level,  to  ensure  the  hegemony  of  the 
responsible  civilian  authorities. 

In  any  event,  the  new  constitution  sub- 
stantially altered  clvll-milltary  relations.  On 
the  one  hand,  "the  substitution  of  the  civil- 
ian President  and  Relchswehr  Minister  for 
the  at  least  quasi-military  Kaiser  and  the 
military  War  Minister  subjected  the  army 
to  a  greater  degree  of  civilian  authority  than 
had  hitherto  been  the  case."  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Its  dealings  with  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment, the  army  "succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing Its  essential  autonomy  in  purely  Internal 
military  matters."  This  was  the  professional 
Ideal.  The  military  experts  would  be  encour- 
gged  to  dedicate  themselves  to  their  speclal- 
^  without  outside  interference.  The  very 
logic  of  the  differentiation  process  would 
then  prevent  the  politlclzatlon  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  provided  civilian  Institu- 
tions were  viable  and  secure  enough  in  the 
affections  of  the  population. 

The  question  is  whether  the  German  state 
system  was  matiire  enough  to  support  a 
lalssez-falre  approach  In  military  affairs.  Pew 
have  believed  this  to  be  the  case.  Even  In 
1919,  It  Is  said,  Germany  had  a  problem  of 
polarization  In  popular  views  with  regard  to 
the  Army  which  we  in  the  United  States — 
and  in  Britain — have  not  encountered  to 
the  same  degree.  In  the  U.S.  there  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  general  consensus  among 
broad  groups  of  the  population  as  to  the 
army's  mission  and  basic  structure,  the  gaps 
between  opposing  views  being  relatively  nar- 
row. In  early  Weimar  Germany,  however, 
public  and  party  opinion  tended  to  splinter 
on  this  question.  Many  were  not  simply  anti- 
mlUtarlst  but  also  anti-military;  others, 
while  granting  the  necessity  of  a  military 
establishment,  distrusted  the  old  officer 
corps  and  felt  that  the  Republic  should  build 
Its  own  army  with  reliable  antl-mllltarlst 
officers  and  men.  A  large  number  of  Ger- 
mans— especially  Majority  and  Independent 
Socialists,  almost  half  the  population — 
would  not  enter  the  army  on  this  account, 
either  because  they  were  pacifists  or, 
especially,  because  they  did  not  want  to 
serve  under  "reactionaries."  The  conse- 
quence was  that,  while  the  officers  and  en- 
listed ranks  were  represented  by  all  classes 
of  the  population,  m  general  It  was  the  more 
conservative  elements  of  these  classes  which 
predominated,  even  though  there  was  no 
concerted  effort  to  achieve  this  result 
through  political  tests.  It  Is  true  that  at 
least  13  Republicans'  Frelkorps  were  in  exist- 
ence In  1919.  of  which  at  least  six  (prob- 
ably seven)  can  be  definitely  traced  Into  the 
Relchswehr  as  cadre  groups.  It  Is  also  true 
that  In  the  other  Frelkorps,  there  were  Jews, 
liberals  and  even  Socialists.  Nevertheless,  on 
the  whole  conservatives  and  nationalists 
predominated,  not  out  of  design  but  because 
of  lalssez-falre  conditions  of  recruiting. 

(Criticism  of  Republican  policy  toward  the 
army  In  these  matters  has  not  been  usually 
directed  at  voluntary  recruiting  per  se.  On 
the  one  hand,  objections  have  been  made  to 
the  failure  of  the  democratic  parties — 
especially  the  Social  Democrats — to  stimu- 
late volunteers  of  the  right  republican  prin- 
ciples and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  failure 
of  the  Republic  to  control  recruiting,  leav- 
ing to  the  army  Itself  the  right  of  selecting 
from  the  volunteers  who  presented  them- 
selves. Autonomous  recruitment  made  sense 
In  the  days  of  Schamhorst  and  Gnelsenau, 
when  the  aim  was  to  protect  the  military 
bureaucracy  from  arbitrary  Intervention  by 
an  absolute  monarch.  It  also  makes  sense  in 
mature  political  cultures,  where  there  are 
no  deep  divisions  in  political  attitudes  to- 
ward the  army.  But  army  co-optation,  it  can 
be  argued,  made  less  sense  in  a  relatively 
immature  democratic  society  Just  emerging 
from  Its  chrysalis,  precisely  because  a  con- 
sensus over  the  army  and  Its  role  had  not 
been  reached. 
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others  would  go  further  and  insist  that 
the  Republic  should  never  have  made  its 
"pact"  with  the  old  army.  This  was  the  view 
of  the  Independent  Socialists  as  a  group  and 
of  individual  Majority  Socialists  as  well.  In 
the  opinion  of  Arthur  Rosenberg,  himself  a 
former  Independent,  "It  was  a  mistake  to 
leave  the  imperial  generals  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  Every  serious  revolution  that  has 
broken  out  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
has  created  Its  own  particular  defence  force 
and  produced  Its  own  army  leaders  and  mili- 
tary organizers.  ...  So  It  was  In  the  great 
English  Revolution,  In  the  French  and  the 
Russian  Revolution.  But  .  .  .  the  men  of  the 
German  Revolution  did  not  even  feel  that 
they  could  bring  their  army  home  from  the 
front  without  the  help  of  the  Imperial  Gen- 
eral Staff." 

Thus  Rosenberg  does  not  object  to  the 
voluntary  principle  its  such.  His  resentment 
is  aimed  at  a  voluntary  army  derived  from 
the  officer  corps  of  the  old  Imperial  army. 
The  Republic  should  have  made  a  greater 
effort  to  create  its  own  Frelkorps.  the  re- 
quirements for  which  were  not  large.  The 
cowed  Right  was  quiescent;  the  only  threat 
was  from  the  Spartacists.  Against  them,  the 
Government  could  have  held  Its  own  with 
ten  thousand  republican  and  democratically 
minded  volunteers  in  Berlin,  and  fifty  thou- 
sand throughout  the  Reich.  .  .  .  Immediate- 
ly after  the  end  of  a  war  In  which  millions 
of  Socialist  workmen  had  borne  arms.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  possible  with  a 
little  goodwill  and  a  certain  amount  of  energy 
to  raise  a  republican  guard.  But  the  Major- 
ity Socialist  Government  had  not  the  con- 
fidence to  embark  upon  a  military  task  of  this 
kind.  They  believed  in  the  promises  made  by 
the  officers  and  thought  that  only  troops  of 
the  old  type  could  be  really  useful.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
this  view.  The  quarrel  comes  when  it  is  ad- 
vanced as  a  panacea.  Correct  civil  military 
relations  cannot  be  conquered  once  and  for 
all  simply  by  the  Imposition  of  an  ideal  or- 
ganizational pattern.  The  decisive  factor  is 
the  strength  of  the  modernization  impulse, 
the  impulse  to  integration  on  the  basis  of 
differentiation.  If  it  Is  strong  enough,  the 
military  will  operate  responsibly,  in  spite  of 
tradition  and  subjective  misgivings.  If  It  Is 
not  strong  enough,  then  functional  bound- 
aries will  be  washed  away,  the  army  will  be 
politicized  and  society  mlllUrlzed,  regard- 
leas  of  the  Initial  structure  or  composition  of 
the  army.  In  the  great  modem  revolutions — 
the  English  in  the  I640'8,  the  French  in  1789- 
92  and  the  Russian  in  1917 — the  old  armies 
were  smashed  and  new  ones  created  more  in 
accordance  with  the  modernizing  spirit  of 
the  times.  Tet  what  happened?  Out  of  the 
Puritan  Revolution  came  Cromwell  and  the 
major-generals,  out  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion Napoleon,  out  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion Stalin.  Too,  It  is  not  entirely  clear  In 
some  of  these  cases  that  the  new  revolution- 
ary armies  acted  as  a  superior  brake  on  the 
retrogrresslve  process  when  It  came.  In  the 
course  of  the  Russian  Civil  War  of  1918-20, 
for  example.  War  Commissar  Trotsky  found 
that  civilian  revolutionaries  for  the  most  part 
made  poor  troop  commanders,  so  that  he  had 
to  turn  to  ex-officers  of  the  Old  Imperial 
Army,  who  ultimately  comprised  four-fifths 
of  the  Red  Army  officer  corps  at  its  peak.  Tet 
It  was  not  from  these  voenspetsy  that  Stalin 
later  drew  his  main  support  In  the  army;  it 
came  from  the  Impeccable  "proletarian"  ele- 
ments, those  devoted  to  the  Soviet  Republic, 
such  as  Voroshllov. 

The  decisive  factor  was  the  strength  of  the 
Impulse  to  differentiation  and  the  viability 
of  Republican  institutions.  These  conditions 
seem  to  have  been  present  in  1918-19;  had 
they  continued  into  the  1920'8  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  objective  civilian  con- 
trol could  have  been  maintained  in  spite  of 
the  subjective  conservatism  of  the  army  as 
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a  whole.  In  party  stability,  general  political 
maturity,  experience  and  efficiency  the  Wei- 
mar Assembly  of  1919  was  far  above  Its  coun- 
terparts of  1848.  the  New  Era  and  the  Con- 
stitutional Conflict,  or  the  North  German 
Confederation  of  1867.  It  is  true  that  the 
Germans  were  committed  to  the  multi-party 
system  rather  than  the  more  stable  two- 
party  system  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  but 
this  Is  no  necessary  bar  to  stability  provided 
ideological  divisions  are  not  so  deep  as  to 
paralyze  coalition  governments.  Even  In  the 
worsened  atmosphere  of  the  1920's  there  was 
a  period  (1926-27)  when  the  Germans 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  an  alternating 
two-coalltlon  system. 

In  the  elections  of  January  1919  the  Ma- 
jority Social  Democrats  were  the  strongest 
party  with  almost  38  percent  of  the  vote,  a 
larger  percentage  than  the  Neizis  received  in 
the  last  free  elections  before  their  assump- 
tion of  power  in  1933  (33  percent).  Their 
abstract  Marxism  inhibited  but  did  not  pre- 
vent effective  collaboration  with  the  other 
democratic  parties.  In  its  doctrinal  antip- 
athy to  differentiation  Social  Democracy 
represented  a  lapse  Into  primltlvtsm;  but 
In  Its  action  program  it  was  a  legitimate 
heir  of  the  bourgeois  liberalism  of  1838. 
Although  a  labor  party,  their  objective  was 
"to  carry  through  the  radical  middle-class 
revolution,"  and  for  this  reason  they  could 
command  the  support  of  elements  other  than 
the  workers.  Their  leadership  meant  a  fur- 
ther liberalization  of  state  and  society — 
more  democracy,  secularization,  differentia- 
tion, social  mobility,  antl-militarlsm.  ur- 
banization, capitalist  vigor,  not  socialism. 
For  this  reason  It  wsis  possible  to  work  con- 
structively with  the  progressives  (now 
called  the  Democrats)  and  with  the  Ca- 
tholic Center,  both  of  which  parties  had 
been  radicalized  (in  the  classical  bourgeois- 
democratic  sense)  by  the  war  and  the 
revolution. 

The  outcome  of  the  elections  was  re- 
sounding victory  for  political  democracy. 
The  three  leading  parties,  which  were 
pledged  to  unequivocal  support  of  the  new 
regime,  accounted  for  more  than  seventy- 
five  percent  of  all  the  votes  cast.  This  gave 
the  lie  to  those  who  doubted  the  German 
people's  willingness  to  rally  round  the  re- 
public. The  two  parties  of  the  Right  received 
between  them  less  than  fifteen  percent  of 
the  total  vote.  The  monarchist  cause  seemed 
utterly  hopeless.  And  equally  dreary  ap- 
peared the  prospects  of  left-wing  radical- 
ism. The  friends  of  democracy  had  every 
reason  to  rejoice.  .  .  . 

The  Radical  Right  was  virtually  non- 
existent in  1918-19,  an  affair  of  minute 
splinter  groups  without  prospects.  The  Ger- 
man Workers  Party  of  Munich— out  of 
which  came  the  Nazi  Party  in  1920 — had 
been  founded  in  January  1919  with  a  mem- 
bership of  about  40  and  was  the  succes- 
sor of  another  organization  just  as  obscure 
wixicb  had  been  established  in  March  1918, 
also  of  about  40  members.  When  Hitler  came 
across  the  Party  in  July  1919,  it  seems  to 
have  had  around  60  members  and  seven 
marks  fifty  pfennigs  in  the  treasury.  At 
the  beginning  of  1920  it  had  64  members, 
which  certainly  does  not  suggest  any  mush- 
room growth.  The  party  was  not  even  orga- 
nized on  an  authoritarian  basis;  the  total- 
itarian "leader  principle."  with  Its  cult  of 
personality,  was  not  Imposed  even  in  a 
rudimentary  form  until  1921.  Nothing  dis- 
tressed Hitler  more  than  this  Inner-Party 
democracy.  The  movement,  he  felt,  could 
never  amount  to  much  with  an  elected  com- 
mittee wliich  "was  exactly  what  it  was  try- 
ing to  combat,  a  parliament  on  a  small  scale. 
Here,  too,  the  vote  ruled.  .  .  ."  Nor  was 
the  party  formally  oommltt«d  to  anti- 
Semitism;  the  chairman  of  the  party,  the 
journalist  ELarl  Harrer,  was  even  (^poeed  to 
it.  "When  in  October  1919  Hitler  spoke  for 
the  first  time  in  the  comparative  publicity 
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al  something  over  a  hundred  people,  Hirrer 
at  the  conclusion  stepped  on  to  the   i>lat- 
form  and  uttered  a  warning  against  i^olsy 
antl-Semltlsm.  For  at  this  time  the  yo^th 
ful  Party  still  felt  Itself   to  be   a  Part  r  of 
the  Left. "  It  was  not  until  1920  that  ^tler 
succeeded  in  Inserting  an  anti-Semitic  p}ank 
into   the   new  Party  programme,   and  ^ven 
then   It    was   a   "compromise    victory"    and 
"very   far   removed   from   any  advocacy  i    of 
actual  physical  Ill-treatment  of  Jews."  E^tler 
himself  has  franlUy  recorded  the  difficulties 
Involved  In  pursuing  a  systematic  campaign 
against    the    Jews    in    191&-10.    "If    on^    so 
much  aa  uttered  the  word  Jew,  either  lone 
w£is  stupidly  gaped  at.   or  one  experienced 
the   most    violent    resistance.    Our   first  I  at- 
tempts to  show  the  public  the  real  en^my 
then  seemed  almost  hopeless,  and  only  tery 
slowly   did    things   begin   to   take   a   beitter 
turn."  Clearly.  It  Is  not  In  the  Oennanf  of 
1918-19  that  one  must  seek  the  origin^  of 
the    totalitarian    movement    which    w()uld 
eventually  sweep  away  German  democracy. 
It  is  also  not  In  this  j>erlod  that  one  should 
seek  the  unbridled  chauvinism  that  accfim- 
panled  and  followed  the  fall  of  the  Repul^llc. 
VUlard,  who   was  in  Germany  In   1919,  jhas 
written  that,  "never  was  a  majority  of  men 
and  women  of  the  Reich  more  ready  to  Hear 
the  voice  of  reason;  to  admit  their  nation's 
errors:  to  seek  the  friendship  and  good-Will 
of  all  the  world:   to  make  lmx>03sible  a  [re- 
currence of  so  incredible  a   catastrophes   to 
build  a  new  society.  ...  No  one  could  mingle 
with  them  in  the  beginning  of  1919  and  l^ear 
any  hymns  of  hate,  any  talk  of  revenge,  ^d 
boasts    that    thirty    years    thereafter    they 
would  once  more  turn  the  tables."  | 

Even  in  1924,  when  the  climate  tad 
changed  considerably  for  the  worse,  doar 
could  still  report  that  "voices  are  heard  in 
Germany  today  condemning  militarism)  In 
terms  that  were  quite  Iniposslble  before  ^he 
war.  .  .  ."  Only  one  who  believes  that  the 
military  establishment  exists  in  vacuum  fan 
feel  that  the  German  army  was  unaffe(4«d 
by  this  civilian  sentiment.  There  Is  a  clpse 
connection  between  militarism  in  the  sociiety 
at  large  and  the  abandonment  by  an  ariny 
of  the  "military  way." 

Nevertheless,  the  belief  is  widespread  tliat 
the  Freikorps  were  an  ultra-nationalist  pre- 
cursor of  Nazism.  However,  as  Gordon  polpts 
out,  this  Is  reading  Into  the  Freikorps  move- 
ment of  1919  something  that  developed  otily 
after  1920  when  some  of  those  hundreds!  of 
thousands  who  had  belonged  to  the  Prelkotps 
but  had  been  rejected  by  the  Relchswihr 
could  put  down  no  roots  in  civilian  life 
and  ended  up  in  one  or  another  of  the  private 
armies — Nazi.  Nationalist.  Communist — tlat 
contributed  so  much  to  the  violence  and  In- 
stabUlty  of  the  period.  In  1919,  howevier, 
the  ultra-uatlonalist  units  formed  only^  a 
small  minority  and.  "as  discipline  became 
more  firmly  established,  most  of  these  noen 
were  either  forced  out  of  the  service  ) or 
persuaded  to  adopt  a  more  moderate  atki- 
tude.  By  1926  they  hardly  constituted  a  major 
problem  within  the  Reichswehr "  Like  tfhe 
rabid  monarchism  of  a  few  officers,  the  ultra- 
nationalism  of  another  minority  was  not  a 
practical  problem  in  1919.  Subjectively,  t: 
might  have  been  super  patriots  who  loat 
the  Republic;  objectively,  they  served 
Republic  faithfully  and.  In  effect,  could 
no  other. 

Even  Rosenberg  had  to  admit.  In  effi 
that  there  was  objective  civilian  control  jln 
1919  when  he  says  that,  for  all  of  the  hatiied 
of  the  Freikorps  for  the  new  rulers  of  Ger- 
many, nevertheless  "they  were  obliged  lor 
the  time  being  to  serve  the  Majority 
Socialists"  and  to  secure  the  Republic  frqm 
Its  enemies.  In  general,  "the  troops  ware 
ably  headed"  and  not  sent  on  Illegitimate  as- 
signments. As  Plnson  says  of  Defense  Minu- 
ter Noske's  use  of  the  Freikorps,  "every  *;t 
of  repression  that  he  ordered  was  forced 
upon  him  by  a  putschist  or  insurrectionary 
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act  of  the  Spartacists.  .  .  .  What  he  did  was 
always  carried  out  on  instructions  from  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  government."  It  Is 
interesting  that,  in  1919,  very  few  Majority 
Socialists  were  concerned  about  republlcaniz- 
ing  the  army;  they  suddenly  woke  up  to  this 
need  only  in  1920,  when  problems  were  quite 
different.  Olden,  a  severe  critic  of  the  Social 
Democratic  bargain  with  the  old  officer 
corps,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  notion  of 
"once  an  Imperial  officer,  always  an  Im- 
perial officer."  According  to  him,  "whoever 
looked  closely  Into  the  army — which  the 
democratic  politicians  were  hardly  able  to — 
knew  that  the  officers  would  use  the  first 
opportunity  to  overthrow  the  despised  Re- 
public." This  Is'  an  audacious  conclusion 
even  for  the  Reichswehr  of  the  1920*8,  but 
"in  1919,"  as  he  himself  admits,  "the  situa- 
tion was  less  clear,  more  disguised  and  con- 
cealed, and  it  was  some  time  before  It  re- 
vealed itself  plainly.  .  .  ." 

It  Is  Interesting  that  Hitler  himself  had 
only  contempt  for  the  volunteer  units  of 
1919.  In  his  opinion,  they  did  not  deserve 
the  title  of  Freikorps  because  they  were  not 
free  agents.  They  had  no  "free  conviction 
of  their  own,"  no  "political  idea,"  and  there- 
fore they  languished  "In  the  mercenary  serv- 
ice of  the  Republic."  They  were  a  "servant 
of  the  conditions  of  the  revolution,"  a  "com- 
plement to  the  state's  Instruments  of  pow- 
er," objective  agents  of  the  International 
Jew,  whose  task  It  was  "to  protect,  and  thus 
for  practical  purposes  to  secure,"  the  Repub- 
lican revolution.  "We  cannot  consider  this 
fact  often  and  closely  enough.  ,  .  ." 

The  only  serious  crisis  in  clvll-mllltary 
relations  in  1919  was  the  consequence  of  the 
dictated  Peace  of  Versailles.  At  first  the 
population  and  the  parties  were  unanimously 
against  signing  the  Treaty  because  of  Its 
unexpected  and  undeserved  harshness,  but 
it  was  unthinkable  that  Germany  should 
take  up  arms  again.  Had  the  civilian  au- 
thorities maintained  a  united  front  when 
the  Entente  proved  obdurate,  there  would 
have  been  no  problem  with  the  military.  It 
was  only  after  a  split  In  the  cabinet  and  the 
referral  of  the  whole  decision  to  the  hope- 
lessly divided  National  Assembly  that  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  military  were  encouraged 
to  intervene  against  signature.  Only  the  good 
sense  and  firm  character  of  President  ETbert 
and  General  Groner  saved  the  politicians 
and  the  generals  from  their  thoughtless 
foUy.  Orbner  rejected  with  heat  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Supreme  Command  lead  an 
insurrection  should  the  regime  elect  to  sign 
the  Treaty,  declaring  that  mUitary  resistance 
was  a  hopelessly  romantic  gesture  from 
which  nothing  but  greater  ruin  would  en- 
sue: further,  "to  think  that  generals  can 
assume  political  direction  of  such  a  move- 
ment Is  absurd."  If  the  soldiers  refused  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  lawful  authorities, 
they  would  lose  any  semblance  of  popular 
support  and  Germany  would  be  plunged  Into 
revolution.  "In  the  end."  says  Craig,  "his 
cold  realism  prevailed,  for  no  attempt  was  In 
fact  made  to  revolt  against  the  government's 
decision." 

Nevertheless,  the  Internal  quarrel  over  ac- 
ceptance of  the  peace  terms  was  not  without 
Its  scars  on  clvll-mllltary  relations.  For  this 
historical  opinion  has  been  inclined  to 
blame  the  revanchlst  spirit  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  which  placed  those  responsible  for 
signing  It  In  a  difficult  position  vls-i-vls  the 
Intransigent  nationalists.  No  doubt  Versailles 
was  a  blow  at  German  democracy,  but  the 
evidence  does  not  suggest  that  either  the 
army  or  the  people  were  prepared  yet  to  dis- 
place much  of  their  legitimate  grievances 
from  the  Allies  onto  the  republic;  that  type 
of  misplaced  aggression  belonged  to  the  more 
pathological  atmosphere  of  the  1920*8  rather 
than  to  the  Immediate  aftermath  of  the 
Treaty  signature  In  June  1919.  Certainly 
General  Relnhardt,  who  led  the  military  op- 
position, bore  no  grudge  against  War  Mlnls- 
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ter  Noske.  He  was  apparently  still  willing,  as 
Gordon  puts  It,  "to  subordinate  the  Reichs- 
wehr to  the  new  civil  authorities  and  to 
accept  some  civilian  Interference  In  military 
affairs  as  being  a  necessary  corollary  to  the 
Revolution."  It  Is  said  that  "the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Reichswehr,  Including  the  gen- 
erals, were  solidly  behind  Noske  before  the 
acceptance  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  There 
were  a  few  disgruntled  radicals  .  .  .  but  they 
found  little  support  for  their  views.  .  .  ." 

After  Versailles  the  War  Minister's  popu- 
larity was  reduced  In  certain  military  circles, 
but  the  "available  evidence  Indicates  that 
the  majority  of  the  Officer  Corps,  Including 
almost  all  of  the  responsible  commanders 
still  supported  Noske.  .  .  .  Despite  his  social 
Ism,  despite  his  Insistence  upon  obedience  to 
the  new  regime,  despite  his  steady  reduction 
of  the  size  of  the  army,  Noske  won  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  officers  as  a 
group — no  mean  achievement."  It  Is  the  rela- 
tive ease  with  which  Noske  was  able  to  carry 
out  Initial  reductions  In  strength  which 
suggests  that  clvU-mlUtary  relations  were  not 
Irreparably  harmed  by  the  Versailles  Treaty 
In  Itself.  The  Provisional  Reichswehr  at  its 
peak  contained  some  400.000  men,  which  the 
Treaty  required  to  be  reduced  to  100,000.  One 
could  hardly  deprive  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  thousands  of  officers  of  their 
careers  and  livelihood  without  creating  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety  and  ill  will.  Yet  It  wag 
not  until  March  1920,  after  most  of  the  re- 
ductions had  taken  place,  that  any  of  the 
units  revolted  which  were  scheduled  for  dls- 
bandment.  But  by  then  there  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  different  political  atmosphere 
in  Germany  as  a  whole,  and  it  was  this  co- 
alescence of  military  grievances  and  civilian 
political  disaffection  which  made  for  an 
explosive  situation. 

What  about  the  treatment  of  the  common 
soldier   under   voluntarism?   Proponents  of 
conscription  have  sometimes  felt  that  vol- 
untary recruits  would  be  forgotten  men  left 
to  the   mercy  of  their  officers,  who  would 
brutalize  them  In  the  fashion  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  This  was  not  true  for  Ger- 
many.  In  the  Reichstag  the  Social  Demo- 
crats especially  took  up  the  cause  of  the  en- 
listed men — In  matters  of  pay,  living  condi- 
tions,   mistreatment,    welfare,    professional 
training.  Joined  with  this  external  support 
were  provisions  enabling  the  soldiers  to  stand 
up   for   their  own  Interests.   The  very  first 
Freikorps  formed  had  a  system  of  "Trusted 
Men"    {Vertrauensleute) .  which   was  subse- 
quently carried  over  Into  the  Reichswehr  aa 
a  standard  institution.  The  Trusted  Men  were 
elected  by  the  soldiers  themselves  from  their 
own  ranks  and  were  given  the  right  to  take 
part  In  the  formulation  of  all  plans  and  poli- 
cies concerned  with  the  enlisted  man's  wel- 
fare— pay,  food,  clothing,  quarters,  fiu-loughs. 
They  were  specifically  forbidden  to  concern 
themselves  with  command  matters,  but  they 
did  have  the  utterly  unprecedented  function 
of  furthering  the  enlisted  men's  social  and 
economic  Interests,  Including  the  presenta- 
tion of  grievances  to  the  proper  authorities, 
with   the  right  of  appeal   through  Trusted 
Men  at  higher-level  units  all  the  way  up  to 
the  Minister  of  Defense  and  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  For  the  rank  and  file  voluntar- 
ism clearly  paid  off.  "The  pay  of  the  enlisted 
men  In  the  Reichswehr,  whether  private  or 
N.O.O.,  was  far  better  than  It  had  been  In 
the   Imperial   Army,"  and   this  was   true  of 
his  food,  living  conditions  and  general  mo- 
rale as  well.  The  soldier  was  given  "decent 
treatment  .  .  .  more  privileges  .  .  .  and,  most 
Important  of  all.  was  no  longer  made  to  feel 
that  he  was  a  'human  being,  second  class.' 
This   new   pwllcy    .    .    .   g^atly   reduced   the 
chasm  that  separated   the  officer  from  his 
men."  Without   Impairing   discipline  In  the 
slightest,  the  Intemea  social  relationships  of 
the   army  "were  more  reasonable  and  hu- 
mane," "understanding  and  Impartial  jus- 
tice became  normal."  and  "soldiers  and  of- 
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flceTB  were  probably  less  antagonistic  toward 
ane  another  than  were  those  In  any  other 
European  army  of  its  Ume.*' 

Nor  did  the  quality  of  the  German  volun- 
teer army  suffer  when  It  could  no  longer  draft 
tbe  flower  of  the  nation  as  conscripts  for  the 
ranks  and  "one-year  volunteers"  for  the  of- 
ficer corps.  Testimony  on  this  score  Is  again 
unanimous.  Wheeler-Bennett  called  the 
Reichswehr  "the  finest  army  In  the  world." 
Craig  »*y8  't  "had  no  equal  In  Europe."  Ac- 
cording to  Gordon,  "the  Reichswehr  reached 
s  state  of  proficiency  which  few  armies  have 
attained  before  or  since"  It  was,  he  says,  "a 
magnificent  army  .  .  .  more  efficient  than 
Its  predecessors.  .  .  Its  organization  more 
compact  and  rational." 

The  Reichswehr  was  that  rare  phenome- 
non— a  truly  professional  army.  Not  merely 
the  officers,  but  the  enlisted  men  as  well  .  .  . 
were  expected  to  study  their  profession  as 
they  were  doctors,  lawyers,  or  academi- 
cians.  .   .    ■ 

The  shift  in  the  German  political  and  social 
climate  occasioned  by  the  revolution  actually 
helped  rather  than  hindered  the  new  orienta- 
tion. "No  longer  the  darling  of  society,  the 
officer  was  now  forced  to  maintain  himself 
In  a  world  which  had  little  sympathy  for 
his  calling  or  outlook,  and  he  was,  therefore, 
essentially  dependent  upon  the  real  spirit  of 
his  professional  tradition."  According  to 
Craig,  "educational  attainments  now  became 
more  important  than  they  had  ever  been  in 
the  days  of  the  empire  or  even  In  the  days  of 
Schamhorst."  This  was  also  true  for  en- 
listed men,  especially  since  promotion  Into 
the  officer  corps  "was  far  easier  than  it  had 
been  in  the  Imperial  Army,"  that  "demo- 
cratic" Nation  in  Arms.  As  Roslnskl  says,  "the 
physical  and  Intellectual  standards  of  the 
rank  and  file  were  raised  to  levels  hitherto 
unknown  and  unachievable  in  any  force 
based  upon  conscription." 

The  volunteer  army  provided  the  setting 
for  a  real  "revival  of  military  thought,  which 
had  suffered  a  general  decline  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century."  Espe- 
cially since  the  1880's,  with  the  emergence 
of  the  theory  of  absolute  war,  German 
strategy  had  tended  to  place  a  disproportion- 
ate emphasis  on  the  offensive  as  the  only 
proper  form  of  warfare.  In  the  Reichswehr 
period,  however,  the  defensive  again  came 
into  its  own,  but  In  a  balanced  way.  The  Ger- 
mans did  not  swing  to  the  other  extreme  as 
did  the  French,  with  their  Maglnot  mentality 
which  apotheosized  static  warfare.  Under 
General  von  Seeckt's  promptings,  the  Reichs- 
wehr returned  to  the  sound  tradition  of 
mobility  as  the  key  to  success. 

THE    KAPP    PUTSCH    OT    MARCH,    1920 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1920  the  signs 
began  to  multiply  that  the  Weimar  Republic 
was  In  trouble.  A  shift  to  the  Right  in  the 
elections  of  June  1920  seriously  Impaired  the 
strength  of  the  parties  of  the  Weimar  Coali- 
tion. In  1919  they  had  commanded  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  total  votes;  but  In  1920 
less  than  half  (43.6  percent) .  The  voters  were 
beginning  to  move  towards  the  extremes.  The 
two  parties  of  the  Right — the  Nationalists 
and  the  Populists — together  received  28.2 
percent  of  the  votes,  compared  with  only  14,7 
in  1919.  On  the  Left,  the  Independent  Social- 
ist vote  rose  dramatically  from  7.6  to  18.8 
percent  of  the  total.  More  sinister  was  the 
fliBt  appearance  of  totalitarian  movements, 
which  in  1919  had  been  non-exUtent.  In 
1920  two  Communist  deputies  were  returned 
to  the  Reichstag:  in  November  1932  there 
were  to  be  exactly  100. 

The  growth  of  a  totalitarianism  of  the 
Left  was  paralleled  by  the  rise  of  a  totalltarl- 
antem  of  the  Right — the  Nazis.  Whereas  In 
1920  the  Party  had  been  too  Inconsequential 
to  put  up  candidates  for  the  Reichstag.  In 
the  next  elections.  In  March  1924,  thirty-two 
deputies  were  returned.  *rhl8  remained  the 
high  point  for  some  years;  in  the  elections 
of  December  1924  the  anti-Semitic  deputies 
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fell  to  14  and  then  to  12  In  May  1928.  Then 
came  the  Great  Depression  and  the  complete 
unravelling  of  the  social  and  political  fabric. 
In  September  1930  the  Nazis  won  107  seats 
In  the  Reichstag  and  then  230  in  July  1932, 
with  37.4  percent  of  the  vote.  Together  with 
14.6  percent  of  the  Communists,  this  yielded 
up  a  popular  majority  for  totalitarianism  of 
one  form  or  another.  By  this  time  parliamen- 
tary government  had  collapsed  and  Germany 
was  being  ruled  by  decree,  with  a  "substi- 
tute absolute  monarch"  In  the  shape  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  Marshal  Hlnden- 
burg.  The  bayonets  of  the  Reichswehr  alone 
stood  between  a  moribund  democracy  and 
National  Socialist  nihilism. 

All  during  this  period  the  Germans  re- 
tained a  voluntary  army,  which  certainly 
shows  that  voluntarism  In  military  recruit- 
ment, in  Itself,  caixnot  prevent  a  breakdown 
In  modernization.  But  the  Germans  did  not 
retain  voluntary  recruiting  of  their  own  free 
will.  Prevented  from  reintroducing  compul- 
sory military  service  by  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
they  groped  for  substitutes,  disassociating 
the  two  elements  of  compulsory  service  and 
military  service.  As  early  as  1921,  the  Center 
Party  leader  Erzberger,  as  part  of  his  doc- 
trine of  Christian  Solldarlsm,  was  advocat- 
ing an  18  months'  period  of  compulsory 
labor  for  all  Germans  betw^een  the  ages  of 
18  and  25,  a  so-called  "national  labor  serv- 
ice" which  would  give  young  people  a  train- 
ing in  good  citizenship  as  well  as  provide  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  society.  The  Idea  was  soon 
appropriated  by  Hitler,  who  was  especially 
impressed  by  Its  egalitarian  features.  "With- 
out any  difficulty  worth  mentioning,"  he  said, 
"at  least  half  a  million  men  can  be  called  up 
for  this  service  in  a  very  short  space  of  time." 
and  "there  will  be  no  exemptions  for  univer- 
sity men  or  other  propertied  persons.  Every- 
one will  wield  a  spade."  When  he  came  to 
power  he  transformed  the  voluntary  national 
labor  service  of  the  Republic  Into  a  com- 
pulsory labor  service. 

A  substitute  for  state  military  service  was 
provided  by  the  private  para-mlUtary  forma- 
tions which  proliferated  under  the  Republic. 
Every  class,  every  party,  every  interest  had 
universal  aspirations;  each  aimed  at  self- 
sufficiency  even  down  to  the  duplication  of 
the  armed  organs  of  the  state,  clear  sign 
of* an  emerging  differentiation  crisis.  Allied 
protests  caused  the  Republican  authorities 
considerable  embarrassment.  In  a  note  of 
1924,  "The  German  government  did  not 
deny  the  existence  of  groups  whose  purpose 
It  was  to  give  physical  training  to  the  youth 
of  the  country.  But  these  groups  were  act- 
ing In  the  belief  that  the  universal  con- 
scription of  imperial  days  had  had  educa- 
tional as  well  as  military  value.  Proper  de- 
velopment of  the  body  was  the  best  protec- 
tion against  the  dangers  which  today  threat- 
ened the  German  youth It  was  wrong 

to  link  thU  with  alleged  military  prepara- 
tions by  Germany. . . ." 

The  army  Itself  seems  to  have  had  an  am- 
bivalent attitude  toward  the  paramilitary 
formations.  It  resented  the  weakness  of  the 
legitimate  armed  forces  and  wished  their  ex- 
pansion. But  it  was  one  thing  to  transform 
every  man  Into  a  soldier  under  the  control 
of  the  Reichswehr;  It  was  quite  another  to 
fragment  the  authority  over  the  "soldiers" 
and  eliminate  the  distinction  between  state 
and  subjects.  General  von  Seeckt  detested 
the  private  armies  as  undisciplined,  useless 
from  a  military  standpoint,  and  derogating 
from  the  authority  of  the  state.  But  when 
General  Kurt  von  Schleicher  became  the 
strong  man  in  the  Reichswehr  after  1930,  he 
reinterpreted  the  concept  of  the  Nation  in 
Arms  to  comprehend  the  new  phenomena. 
To  Schleicher,  It  "no  longer  means  the  nation 
in  uniform;  It  Is  a  conception  compatible 
with  a  small  army,  so  lon^  as  the  nation  is 
so  solidly  behind  the  army  that  the  civilian 
feels  himself  and  Is  willing  to  be  treated  as  a 
soldier."  It  was  this  notion  which  In  large 
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part  prompted  Schleicher's  flirtations  with 
the  Nazis.  Hitler's  Storm  Troopers  were  "to 
him  .  .  .  the  Indispensable  nucleus  of  un- 
wieldy masses  of  the  1914  type,  and  the  more 
they  were  trained,  the  more  they  were  armed, 
the  better.  Everything  must  be  done  to  bring 
them  Into  cordial  relations  with  the  Reichs- 
wehr. .  .  ."  This  did  not  mean  capitulation 
to  the  Nazis,  for  whom  politically  Schlei- 
cher— Indeed  almost  the  whole  army — had 
nothing  but  contempt.  On  the  contrary.  It 
meant  "taming"  the  Nazis,  getting  them  to 
adopt  a  responsible  attitude,  thereby  adding 
to,  rather  thsm  subtracting  from,  the  power 
of  the  state. 

The  major  problem  of  the  Weimar  Repub- 
lic was  not  with  the  Reichswehr  but  with  the 
civilians — the  emerging  class  and  party 
egoism  and  mutua;  estrangement  which 
made  coalition  government  difficult  and  fi- 
nally impossible,  the  growth  of  totalitarian 
and  extremist  movements,  with  their  politi- 
cized private  armies,  their  Ideological  fic- 
tions, their  nihilism  and  cult  of  violence.  To 
be  sure,  the  army  was  not  Inmiune  to  this 
almost  universal  contagion.  The  dozen  years 
of  gradual  Weimar  decay  was.  In  fact,  ush- 
ered in  by  an  army  revolt — the  Kapp  Putsch 
of  March  1920.  It  was  the  product  of  the 
confiuence  of  two  forces:  the  anger  In  the 
army  over  the  disbandment  of  units  as  stip- 
ulated at  Versailles;  and  the  plotting  of  Gen- 
eral von  Liittwltz,  the  Reichswehr  opera- 
tional commander,  against  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  It  is  possible  that  the  timing  of  the 
Putsch  was  partly  determined  by  the  sudden 
gust  of  ultranationallsm  which  began  to 
sweep  over  Germany  In  February  1920. 

The  outcome  of  the  Kapp  Putsch,  however, 
revealed  that  the  disintegration  of  the  Wei- 
mar Republic  had  not  proceeded  very  far  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  1918-19  was 
still  abroad  in  Gemmny.  LUttwitz's  troops 
from  the  suburbs  had  no  difficulty  In  taking 
over  Berlin,  requiring  the  cabinet  to  fiee  to 
Stuttgart,  but  this  was  practically  the  only 
rebel  achievement.  The  political  program  of 
the  rebel  "government" — headed  up  by  Wolf- 
gang Kapp,  an  old  nationalist — was  merely 
authoritarian,  not  totalitarian,  but  despite 
its  moderation,  It  was  completely  isolated  po- 
litically. Even  the  Nationalists  and  Populists 
on  the  Right  refused  support,  as  did  the  civil 
bureaucracy,  while  the  trade  unions  called 
a  general  strike  which  was  one  hundred 
percent  effective  in  paralyzing  economic  life. 

Even  In  the  army  the  active  supporters  of 
the  coup  were  In  a  minority,  and  a  number 
of  officers  advocated  using  the  loyal  Reich- 
swehr against  the  disloyal.  Some  question 
whether  the  failure  of  the  coup  ought  to  be 
attributed  less  to  the  authority  of  the  legi- 
timate government  and  the  awe  invoked  by 
the  general  strike  than  to  "the  refusal  of 
the  majority  of  the  Reichswehr  command- 
ers to  follow  Luttwltz." 

None  of  these  factors  can  be  strictly  sep- 
arated and  weighed  In  Isolation.  Gordon 
finds  that  "where  the  population  favored  the 
Republic,  the  Reichswehr  tended  to  be  true 
to  the  Ebert  government;  where  the  Republic 
was  generally  disliked,  as  was  the  case  in 
East  Prussia,  the  reverse  was  true.  Needless 
to  say,  this  correlation  does  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  the  Freikorps  scheduled  for  demobil- 
ization or  to  the  Baltlkumer,  since  these 
units  represented  a  special-interest  group." 

These  special-interest  groups — the  units  to 
be  demobilized  or  already  demobilized  (the 
Baltlkumer) — were,  in  fact,  the  soul  of  the 
rebellion.  The  coup  did  receive  support  in 
the  north  and  east,  but  even  In  the  Berlin 
area,  the  heart  of  the  conspiracy,  there  was 
considerable  vacillation  and  pockets  of  neu- 
trality, while  the  northwest,  southwest  and 
south  stood  loyally  behind  the  legitimate 
government.  "From  the  testimony  available. 
It  would  seem  that  the  bulk  of  the  Officer 
Corps  and  of  the  enlisted  men  remained 
faithful  to  the  Ebert  government  and  to  the 
Constitution." 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  enlisted  met  of 
the  Relchswehr  were  mere  right-wing  t|ian 
their  ofllcers.  Walte  disputes  this  even  In  the 
case  of  the  unriily  Frelkorps  scheduled  [for 
demobilization,  contending  that  they  becajme 
politicized  only  In  the  course  of  and  after  the 
Putsch.  Their  main  concern  at  the  time  was 
with  their  army  careers;  "they  were  soldiers 
and  comrades  and  wanted  tx>  be  nothlnB 
more."  says  one  of  their  historians.  And  they 
blamed  the  government  for  the  loss  of  taelr 
vocation,  not  without  some  Justification, 
considering  the  governmei.t  enUstn»Bnt 
promises. 

Whether  the  scldlers  were  rigM-wln; 
apolitical,  there  does  not  appear  to 
single  case  in  which  they  mutinied  agal 
officers  who  had  declared  for  the  legltlnlate 
regime:  on  the  other  hand,  there  wer^  a 
striking  number  of  cases  where  they  turhed 
against  rebel  commanders,  with  men  of  'the 
League  of  Active  and  Former  Profeasl^nal 
Soldiers  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  aota- 
tlon  sunong  the  troops.  The  troops,  it  se^ms. 
were  Impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  jthe 
workers  in  the  general  strike,  proving  a^ln 
the  close  connection  between  civilian  fcnd 
military  attitudes.  The  troops  had  the  gi»ns. 
but  the  civilians  had  the  morale — and  morale 
won  out. 

"Dangerous  signs  of  mutiny  began  to  ap] 
In  certain  garrisons;  and,  on  17  March,  trc 
In  Berlin  actually  put  their  ofllcers 
arrest.  This  was  enough  to  convince 
officers  m  the  Bendlerstrasse  that  they 
get  rid  of  LUttwltz  before  it  was  too  late.JOn 
the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  Heye — as  spokes- 
man for  the  officers  of  the  Ministry  of 
fense — went  to  the  general  and  told  him 
that  he  must  declare  the  Putsch  at  an 
and  hand  over  the  command  of  his  trooj 
Seeckt.  A  stormy  scene  ensued  In  which  Li 
wltz  threatened  Heye  with  his  sword, 
after  Heye  had  left  the  room,  even 
stubborn  general  saw  that  the  game  wasjup. 
Kapp  had  already  fled  from  Berlin;  LUttwltz 
and  his  staff  now  did  the  same. 

But  before  he  could  leave,  one  final  huknl- 
nation  remained  for  him — the  revolt  oflhls 
own  supporters,  both  officers  and  trof>ps. 
While  bargaining  with  the  party  leaders  ()ver 
the  terms  of  capitulation,  be  was  Interrudted 
by  two  subordinates  who  "Informed  LUttwltz 
In  ringing  tones  that  the  troops  were  on  [the 
point  of  actual  mutiny  and  that  he  mtist 
resign."  Meanwhile,  the  Commander  In  Ber- 
lin had  called  a  meeting  of  his  unit  com- 
manders In  the  ReichschanceUory,  at  wdlch 
a  detailed  report  was  presented,  "Indicating 
that  the  troops  no  longer  stood  behind  tiielr 
officers  nor  behind  LUttwltz."  As  a  coise- 
quence,  the  troop  commanders  declared  mey 
would  no  longer  accept  his  orders.  | 

Despite  the  miserable  failure  of  the  Putsch, 
It  exposed  a  ^tate  of  mind  among  the  mllliary 
leadership  which  was  not  present  in  1919.  JThe 
case  of  Oeneral  Maercker,  who  had  been]  re- 
sponsible for  forming  the  first  official  F^el- 
korps  m  December  1918,  Is  an  lIIustratlonL  In 
1919  he  had,  in  all  sincerity,  told  War  Min- 
ister Noeke,  "for  you,  Herr  Minister.  I  would 
allow  myself  and  my  troops  to  be  cu«  to 
pieces."  In  July  1919,  when  LUttwltz.  4^  a 
conference  of  the  senior  officers  of  his  Oibup 
Command,  began  to  discuss  the  formation 
of  a  new  government  in  case  of  an  {an- 
ticipated revolution  over  the  Versailles  pface 
terms,  the  General  warned  LUttwltz  that  he 
would  never  take  part  In  such  an  undertak- 
ing unless  Noske  and  the  Majority  Socialists 
supported  it,  for  politics  was  not  the  soldjer's 
business.  During  the  Kapp  Putsch,  howdver. 
he  was  less  res  Dlute.  and  took  over  the  roge  of 
peacemaker,  aiming  at  a  compromise  siilu- 
tlon.  He  feared  civil  war  and  the  Internecine 
destruction  of  Oermany's  armed  forces, 
refusing  to  take  sides  actively,  however, 
ercker  lost  his  credit  with  the  governi 
while  arousing  the  hostility  of  the  rebel 

Surprisingly.     General     von    Seeckt 
played  an  ambivalent  role  In  the  crisis, 
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whereas  Maercker's  career  was  ended  by  the 
coup,  Seeckt  was  propelled  by  it  into  the 
highest  military  poet — Chief  of  the  Army 
Command.  There  could  be  no  question  but 
that  Seeckt  opposed  a  military  revolt  In 
principle  and  had  worked  actively  against 
previous  conspiracies.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Putsch  he  was  carefully  canvassing  all  pos- 
sibilities of  easing  LUttwltz  out  of  the  army 
without  precipitating  the  feared  revolt. 

At  the  decisive  council  for  war  called  by 
Noske  on  12  March,  however.  General  Reln- 
hardt  was  practically  alone  In  arguing  that 
"there  can  be  no  neutrality  for  the  Relch- 
swehr. The  quicker  we  act,  the  qiilcker  the 
spark  will  be  put  out!"  But  almost  all  the 
other  military  men  present  deferred  to 
Seeckt,  who  did  not  want  to  fight  for  Berlin, 
contending  that  "When  Relchswehr  fires  on 
Relchswehr.  then  all  comradeship  within  the 
ofQcer  corps  has  vanished."  Noske  felt  be- 
trayed smd  never  forgave  Seeckt,  though  he 
did  not  question  his  loyalty,  since  he  later 
approved  his  elevation  to  the  Chief  of  Army 
Command. 

Seeckt  was  not  neutral  during  the  Kapp 
Putsch.  His  was  not  a  wait-and-see  policy, 
which  would  enable  him  to  side  with  the 
winner.  He  opposed  the  Putsch,  but  not 
with  force.  He  agreed  that  many  of  the  sol- 
diers would  have  obeyed  the  order  to  fight  the 
Insurgents,  but  in  the  Berim  area  they  were 
too  few  and  too  disunited,  and  the  govern- 
ment could  not  afford  to  allow  the  conspira- 
tors to  win  a  battle.  Seeckfs  tactic  was 
passive  non-cooperation.  After  the  council  of 
war  of  12  March  he  went  home,  wrote  out  his 
resignation,  then  went  around  to  the  official 
clvU  representative  of  the  Ebert  government 
In  Berlin  and  offered  his  services,  which  were 
accepted.  Until  his  resignation  was  accepted, 
of  course,  he  was  still  Chief  of  the  Troops 
office  and,  as  such,  he  continued  from  his 
home  to  direct  General  Staff  activities — 
through  his  subordinate  Heye — In  defiance  of 
the  conspirators.  As  LUttwltz  himself  de- 
clared later,  Seeckt  was  "the  soul  of  the 
resistance  to  me." 

While  Seeckt's  course  of  action  may  have 
been  more  tactically  correct  than  Noske's, 
as  many  of  the  principals  believed  at  the 
time,  this  was  beside  the  point.  The  point  la 
that  he  refused  to  execute  the  demands  of 
the  lawful  clvU  authorities.  It  was,  of  course, 
his  duty  to  urge  a  contrary  course,  but  If 
they  refuse  to  accept  that  advice,  did  he  then 
have  the  right  to  follow  his  own  Judgment? 

"While  Seeckt  worshipped  the  ideal  of 
obedience,  he  also  believed  in  the  broad  re- 
sponsibility of  a  general.  The  soldier  must 
obey;  the  general  must  obey.  However,  in  a 
case  where  the  final  responsibility  was  his.  a 
general  might  take  upon  himself  the  right 
of  decision.  .  .  .  Taken  In  the  face  of  govern- 
ment orders,  it  must  be  followed  by  his  res- 
ignation ..." 

It  is  difficult  to  square  this  reasoning  with 
American  notions  of  civilian  supremacy. 
Craig  argues  that  "there  is  no  disguising  the 
fact  that  Seeckt  had  teen  as  insubordinate 
as  LUttwltz,  even  if  in  a  somewhat  different 
way."  and  that  he  had  "placed  his  loyalty  to 
the  army  above  his  allegiance  to  the  repub- 
lic." Gordon  takes  an  opposite  tack,  contend- 
ing that  Seeckt  "simply  exercised  his  right — 
and  duty — to  withdraw  rather  than  carry  out 
a  pwllcy  which  he  personally  believed 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  nation.  .  .  . '  His 
action  was  "In  the  highest  tradition  of 
German  military  leadership."  a  precedent  for 
the  behavior  of  Colonel  General  Beck  In 
1938,  who  resigned  rather  than  assist  Hitler 
in  his  plans  for  conquest. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  analogy  is  valid. 
In  Hitler's  day  there  vras  no  real  distinction 
between  civilians  and  soldiers;  with  civilian 
Ideologues  In  and  out  of  uniform  making 
military  decisions  right  and  left,  circum- 
stances cried  out  for  a  military  leadership 
which  would  take  responsible  political  stands. 
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TblB  was  not  the  case  under  the  Weimar  B»- 
public,  and  there  is  less  to  be  said  for  % 
military  man  who  would  assume,  as  Seeokt 
did,  the  responsibility  for  what  Is  in  essanes 
a  political  decision.  SeecktiB  main  concern 
was  with  maintaining  the  Integrity  of  tb* 
army  rather  than  supporting  a  concrete,  legit- 
Imate  government.  He  "believed  firmly  that 
the  survival  of  the  army  was  a  sine  qua  non 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Reich  because  of 
the  serious  threats  facing  it  at  home  and 
abroad.  .  .  ,  Governments  might  come  and 
go,  but  none  of  them  could  endure  without 
the  army,  nor  could  Germany  itself." 

THE  EEICHSWXHR  IN  TBANSmON,  1921-27 

There  were  other  Indications  that  clvll- 
mlllt&ry  relations  had  altered  for  the  worse 
In  the  twenties.  As  a  result  of  the  Putsch, 
Noske  resigned  as  Relchswehr  Minister,  hav- 
ing lost  the  confidence  of  his  party,  and  Gen- 
eral Relnhardt,  out  of  loyalty  to  Noske,  gave 
up  his  position,  too,  as  Chief  of  the  Army 
Command.  The  Democrat,  Otto  Gessler,  re- 
placed Noske  and  Seeckt,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, was  appointed  to  Relnhardt's  post,  the 
two  continuing  to  exercise  their  functions 
until  1928  and  1926,  respectively.  Noske  had 
been  no  "docUe  tool  of  the  soldiers,"  but 
Gessler  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite 
as  successful  in  enforcing  civilian  control,  at 
least  down  to  1924,  although  civilian  control 
vras  certainly  more  a  reality  than  in  Im- 
perial days. 

The  weakening  of  civilian  control  is  illug. 
trated  in  the  working  relationships  of  Gessler 
and  Seeckt  as  contrasted  with  those  of  Noske 
and  Relnhardt.  Relnhardt  "apparently  con- 
sidered himself  the  chief  military  assistant 
of  the  Relchwehrminister  and  worked  very 
closely  with  him  in  all  matters.  .  .  ."  Seeckt, 
on  the  other  hand,  looked  upon  the  Minister 
of  Defense  In  the  same  way  that  the  army 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Prussian 
War  Minister  In  pre-Welmar  days,  "as  being 
mora  the  representative  and  defender  of  the 
Relchswehr  than  the  government's  appointed 
director  of  the  military  machine.  .  .  ." 

"While  he  recognized  the  superiority  of 
the  government  to  the  army  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Relchswehr  to  obey  government 
orders.  General  von  Seeckt  did  not  accept  hl8 
superiors,  the  President  and  the  Reichswehr- 
mlnlster,  as  military  personages  per  se,  de- 
spite their  titular  positions  as  Commander  in 
Chief  and  Deputy  Commander  In  Chief.  In 
his  eyes,  he  himself  was  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Relchswehr." 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Seeckt  period, 
too,  the  army  acquired  far  more  Influence 
over  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  than  was 
healthy.  Unfortunately,  Seeckt  did  not  al- 
ways confine  himself  to  exercising  Influence. 
On  a  few  occasions  his  action  were  in  flag- 
rant violation  of  any  accepted  canons  of 
military  apoUtlclsm.  In  1923,  a  year  of  great 
instability  and  turbulence  when  the  Republic 
was  subjected  to  sharp  Internal  and  external 
stresses,  Seeckt  seems  to  have  developed 
political  ambitions  of  his  own.  There  exists 
among  his  papers  a  draft  program  for  his 
anticipated  regime,  the  provisions  of  which 
"were  hardly  calculated  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
among  democrats."  Although  nothing  came 
of  these  schemes.  In  their  pursuit  Seeckt 
committed  actions  which,  had  they  been  the 
work  of  any  other  military  officer,  would  have 
been  the  occasion  for  severe  censure  from 
Seeckt  himself  Perhaps  he  did  not  exceed 
his  formal  cDmpetence  Inurglng  Ebert  to  dls- 
miss  Chancellor  Stresemann  or  in  informing 
Stresemann,  with  Ebert's  permission,  that 
he  no  longer  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
army,  but  the  encouragement  of  active  at- 
tacks on  Stresemann  from  within  his  own. 
Populist  Party  "was  scarcely  in  accord  with 
Seeckt's  own  non-political  code  and  smacks 
of  praetorlanlsm."  In  1924,  moreover,  he  de- 
c'.ded  to  run  for  the  Presidency  at  the  expira- 
tion of  Ebert's  term  in  1926.  He  was  only 
saved  from  his  Indiscretion  by  Ebert's  death 
in  early  1925  and  by  the  political  clrcum- 
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rtAnces  of  the  succeeding  period,  which  were 
^aiavorable  to  his  candidacy.  It  Is  Gordon's 
ludement,  however,  that,  on  balance,  "the 
eovemment  and  the  military  authorities  of 
me  Republic  worked  together  with  far  less 
friction  than  has  generaUy  been  believed, 
and  that— aside  from  General  von  Seeckt's 
two  laUs  from  grace— the  Relchswehr  limited 
Its  political  activities  to  vigorous  lobbying 
m  favor  of  Its  own  Interests  as  an  organiza- 
tion and  of  the  interests  of  national  defense." 

Moreover,  while  Seeckt  may  have  been  In- 
dulgent with  himself  over  political  med- 
jjllng.  he  was  merciless  on  this  question 
with  all  other  members  of  the  Relchswehr. 
In  his  first  order  of  the  day  to  the  officer 
corps  after  the  Kapp  Putsch,  he  reminded 
tnem  that  the  source  of  Germany's  troubles 
lay  not  with  the  political  authorities  of  the 
Bepubllc,  but  with  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and 
he  declared  that.  In  the  future,  "any  kind 
jot  political  activity  In  the  army  will  be  pro- 
hibited. .  .  We  do  not  ask  the  individual 
for  his  political  creed,  but  we  must  assume 
that  everyone  who  serves  In  the  Relchswehr 
from  now  on  will  take  his  oath  seriously." 

Seeckt  later  demonstrated  that  he  meant 
what  he  said,  and  he  had  the  support  of 
"the  great  mass  of  the  officer  corps,"  almost 
all  of  whom  eventually  agreed  that  "party 
politics  was  not  the  army's  business  and  must 
not  l)ecome  its  business."  It  is  true  that  the 
officers  and  men  were  not  without  their  per- 
sonal political  preferences,  which  tended  to 
be  conservative,  but  It  was  to  the  moderate, 
rather  than  the  extreme.  Right  which  they 
looked.  The  Nazis  were  neither  liked  nor 
trusted,  for  ideological  and  also  for  profes- 
sional reasons,  since  they  openly  avowed  the 
objectives  of  a  politicized  army  and  a  militar- 
ised clvUlan  society.  The  point  of  view  of 
the  Nationalists  found  a  more  sympathetic 
echo  with  the  troops  but  not  so  much  with 
the  more  sophisticated  leadership.  But  re- 
gardless of  their  personal  political  sympa- 
thies. Seeckt  and  Chief  of  the  Troop  Office 
Basse  "were  determined  not  to  j>ermlt  even 
the  friendliest  political  party  to  seduce  the 
Relchswehr  from  its  duty  or  to  control  It." 
Within  a  year  of  his  appointment  Seeckt  was 
able  to  teU  the  Cabinet  that.  "Gentlemen,  no 
one  but  I  in  Germany  can  make  a  Putsch, 
and  I  assure  you  1  shall  make  none."  Seeckt 
was  as  good  as  his  word.  There  were  no  army 
revolts  during  his  tenure  and  in  1923,  the 
year  of  crisis,  when  a  coup  and  a  military 
dictatorship  was  suggested  to  him  by  the 
Pan-German  Nationalists,  Seeckt  emphati- 
cally refused. 

Both  Seeckt  and  the  army  as  a  whole  had 
learned  a  lesson  from  the  Kapp  Putsch.  Like 
true  professional  soldiers,  they  regarded  their 
primary  mission  as  that  of  national  defense 
against  external  enemies  and  resented  the 
role  of  domestic  policeman,  but  they  also 
recognized,  with  reluctance,  that  the  army 
had  to  be  a  domestic  force  of  last  resort.  The 
army  proved  this  recognition  In  the  fall  of 
1923  when  it  put  down  a  right-wing  revolt 
by  certam  elements  of  the  para-mllltary 
"Labor  Detachments"  (the  Buckrucker 
Putsch)  with  such  resolve  that  even  the 
Social  Democrats  were  mollified.  The  army 
leadership  also  acquitted  Itself  well  during 
the  Bavarian  Secession  Crisis  and  the  cou- 
pled Beer  Hall  Putsch  of  Hitler.  An  impor- 
tant factor  was  the  readiness  of  the  higher 
officers  of  the  Bavarian  Military  District  to 
take  a  firm  stand  against  the  racist  and 
separatists,  while  "among  the  lower  ranks  of 
officers,  the  majors  and  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants, von  Seeckt's  teachings  of  the  value 
of  non-political  Relchswehr  were  beginning 
to  have  their  effect.  ...  To  these  younger 
men  there  came  a  realization  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  the  Army  held  as  the  ultimate 
guardian  of  the  State  and  of  the  Inevitable 
corollary  that  it  must  remain  above 
Party.  .  .  ." 

When  the  officers  of  thhe  Bavarian  Mili- 
tary District  were  asked  by  their  conunand- 
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Ing  general  whether  they  would  fire  on  the 
Nazis  if  ordered,  the  few  Nazi  sympathizers 
present  were  appalled  "at  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  large  majority  answered  In 
the  afllrmatlve."  The  Nazis  were  furious  with 
the  Heeresleltung  and  Its  chief.  Seeckt  was 
denounced  as  a  Jew-lover  and  his  wife  as 
an  actual  Jewess,  and  Hitler  was  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  the  Relchswehr  needed  to 
be  replaced  by  a  "trustworthy  national 
army." 

It  is  Ironic  that  the  passing  of  the  crisis 
year  1923  saw  the  beginning  of  a  decline  in 
von  Seeckt's  authority  over  the  army  and 
within  the  state.  Extremism  was  on  the  wane, 
the  Republic  was  stabilized,  the  international 
climate  more  relaxed,  economic  indices  were 
shooting  upward;  these  bad  their  inevitable 
impact  on  civil-military  relations.  Relchs- 
wehr Minister  Gessler  had  always  resented 
his  exclusion  from  army  affairs  by  Seeckt 
and  now  that  their  relative  power  positions 
had  changed,  he  was  In  large  part  success- 
ful m  making  good  his  claim  to  be  the 
civilian  director  of  the  Relchswehr.  Above 
Gessler,  the  President  of  the  Republic — 
Hlndenburg  after  1925 — also  regamed  his 
authority  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Relchswehr,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory.  By 
1926  in  the  Reichstag,  too,  the  three  parties 
of  the  old  Weimar  Coalition— Center,  Demo- 
crats, Social  Democrats — seemed  to  be  reach- 
ing a  consensus  over  the  army  reform  which 
would  make  the  Relchswehr  a  more  reliable 
instrument  of  the  state.  In  the  end  Seeckt 
lost  his  post  over  a  relatively  minor  inci- 
dent— allowing  a  HohenzoUern  prince  to  at- 
tend the  maneuvers  of  an  Infantry  regiment 
in  the  fall  of  1926  without  even  bothering 
to  check  the  matter  out  with  the  Relchswehr 
Ministry.  There  was  a  public  outcry;  Gessler 
saw  his  chance,  dismissed  Seeckt  and  was 
sustained  by  the  Cabinet. 

Seeckt  had  become  expendable  but.  In  re- 
trospect, his  tenure  had  been  a  success.  At 
all  times  civilian  control  was  more  of  a  real- 
ity than  under  the  Empire,  and  at  no  time 
could  It  be  said  that  the  internal  mUitary 
regime  was  any  less  healthy  than  the  civilian 
sphere.  The  years  of  extremism  and  crisis 
for  the  Republic  were  also  the  years  when 
the  army  arrogated  more  independent  au- 
thority than  Is  proper,  and  the  years  of  Re- 
publican stabUlty  saw  a  diminution  of 
military  Influence.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
rash  to  attribute  the  reasonably  good  civil- 
military  relations  of  the  period  1920-26  to  the 
voluntary  principle,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
evidence  that  voluntarism  had  a  negative 
impact. 

THE    POLTnCIZATlON    OF   THE 
REICHSWEHX    1988-33 

The  downfall  of  Seeckt  at  first  seemed  to 
offer  greater  opportunities  for  civilian  control 
and  integration  of  the  army  Into  the  Repub- 
lic of  an  apoUllcal,  professional  basis.  Wit.^ 
Gessler  as  Defense  Minister,  Heye  as  Chief 
of  the  Army  Command  and  General  Otto 
Hasse  as  Chief  of  the  Troops  Office,  all  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  the  Weimar  regime,  "a 
new  era  seemed  to  have  dawned  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Relchswehr  and  the 
RepubUc." 

But  It  was  not  to  be.  The  reform  Impulse 
dissipated  Itself  In  Idle  talk,  and  the  politi- 
cal system  became  unstable,  paralleling  the 
economic  decline  of  the  Great  Depression. 
Germany  was  slipping  Into  a  differentiation 
crisis  of  vast  proportions.  In  which  the  army 
was  necessarUy  Involved.  By  1928  Reichstag 
critics  were  charging  that  the  army  had  "a 
foreign  policy  of  its  own,  a  domestic  policy 
of  its  own  and  .  .  Is  beginning  to  have  a 
financial  and  economic  policy  of  its  own  as 
well."  The  officers  of  the  Relchswehr  had 
taken  to  speculating  with  the  money  appro- 
priated for  the  army  by  the  legislature,  not 
for  purposes  of  personal  enrichment  but  to 
have  more  for  military  expansion.  As  Rosen- 
berg says,  "they  establlsbed  businesses  like 
ordinary  clvlllanfl"  and,  of  course,  not  being 
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proficient  at  that  game,  they  botched  It,  loet 
heavily  and  were  found  out.  The  ensuing 
scandal  forced  Gessler's  resignation,  but  the 
political  situation  had  deteriorated  so  badly 
by  then  that  the  army's  embarrassment 
could  not  be  exploited  for  military  reform. 
Indeed,  no  one — not  even  the  Social  Demo- 
crats— saw  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
ClvUlan  supremacy  in  the  appointment  of 
Oeneral  Wllhelm  Grfiner  to  replace  Gessler. 
By  1929  parliamentary  government  was  al- 
ready In  great  difficulty  and  power  was  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  bureaucracy.  'While 
the  politicans  ranted  and  wrangled  the 
bureaucrats  ruled,"  and  this  included  the 
military  bureaucrats,  who  were  drawn  more 
and  more  tato  everyday  politics  as  the 
economy  collapsed  and  extremism  grew  on 
the  Left  and  the  Right. 

In  surveying  this  period  of  German  his- 
tory, one  has  the  Impression  of  a  film  run- 
ning backwards,  of  characters  in  twentieth 
century  costumes  playing  nineteenth  century 
roles.  No  Cabinet  could  find  a  parliamentary 
majority;  nence  from  1930  on  It  looked  to 
President  Hlndenburg,  a  "substitute  mon- 
arch," for  its  authority.  "Delegated  legisla- 
tion, emergency  legislation,  and  the  virtual 
Immunity  of  the  budget  and  administration 
from  parliamentary  control" — all  became 
normal  practice.  The  BrUning  Cabinet  of 
1930-32  was  "above-party,"  while  the  Papen 
Government  which  succeeded  was  known 
as  the  "Cabinet  of  the  President's  Friends." 
However,  even  more  fundamental  pc^lcy  was 
made  outside  the  Cabinet,  by  a  small  collec- 
tion of  President  Hlndenburg's  intimates, 
men  who  had  no  official  standing  and  no 
credentials  to  warrant  such  confidence.  It 
was  the  old  world  of  the  palace  camarUla  and 
personal  rule  all  over  again. 

And  the  army  did  not,  could  not.  avoid 
being  drawn  in.  General  Schleicher  was  the 
Manteuffel  and  the  Waldersee  of  the  late 
Weimar  Republic,  with  consequences  far 
more  fateful  for  German  democracy.  In  1928 
a  special  division  of  the  Defense  Ministry 
was  created  for  him — the  so-called  Minis- 
terial Office.  This  gave  him  the  status  of  a 
secretary  of  state,  direct  access  to  President 
Hlndenburg,  and  charter  membership  in  the 
palace  camarilla.  It  was  Schleicher  and  his 
cohorts  who  first  conceived  the  notion — in 
1929-30 — of  riUe  by  presidential  decree  un- 
der Article  48  of  the  Weimar  Constitution, 
usurping  the  legislative  functions  of  the 
Reichstag.  Coupled  with  this  was  the  idea 
that  the  loyalty  of  the  army  was  due  to  the 
President  "to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  con- 
stitutional considerations.  "Txe  President 
alone  could  save  the  Reich,  but  It  was  made 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Relchswehr  was 
henceforth  the  sole  source  of  the  President's 
power  and  was  Inseparable  from  him."  It  was 
Schleicher  who.  In  1930.  manuvered  BrUn- 
ing mto  the  Chancellorship  and  It  was 
Schleicher  who.  In  effect,  deposed  him  two 
years  later  m  favor  of  von  Papen.  "Prom 
being  the  guardian  of  the  State  and  Its  ulti- 
mate source  of  power,  the  Army  descended 
to  the  status  of  political  broker  and  Party 
boss."  In  the  end,  in  December  1932,  Schlei- 
cher dumped  von  Papen,  too,  and  took  over 
the  office  of  Chancellor  himself.  It  was  the 
high  point  of  Relchswehr  power  before  the 
generals,  too,  lost  out  to  Hitler  In  January 
1933. 

The  Army  was  able  to  realize  this  power 
because  it  was  the  most  stable  organization 
in  the  state,  but  as  a  result  of  Its  entrance 
into  politics,  it  too  was  losing  its  unity. 
Schleicher's  example  of  Intrigue  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  military  men — above  all,  by 
von  Blomberg,  who  succeeded  Schleicher  as 
Minister  of  Defense  In  Hitler's  first  cabinet. 
The  army  was  going  the  way  It  had  in  all 
other  Prussian  and  German  differentiation 
crisis.  Its  Influence  was  "divided  and  uncer- 
tain," which  handicapped  it  In  dealing  with 
the  totalltarlans  as  it  had  with  the  Kaiser 
and  his  intimates,  however  exalted  a  role 
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mdirtdual  military  poUtlclans  might  hive 
played  In  both  cases.  GrOner.  when  he  iras 
Minister  of  Defense  from  1928  to  1932,  i»ut 
up  a  spirited  struggle  against  the  Nazis  o  aly 
to  be  betrayed  in  the  end  by  Schleicher,  tils 
own  prot^gfe.  Schleicher  did  not  want  a  shdw- 
down  with  the  Nazis;  he  was  fearful  tiat 
the  Army  might  not  prove  reliable  or  eflec- 
tlve  If  It  had  to  undertake  a  simultaneous 
struggle  against  both  extreme  Left  and  ex- 
treme Right.  It  is  doubtful  If  the  condition 
of  the  Army  was  as  pesslmlsUc  as  Schleicher 
felt.  National  Socialism  had  made  Its  \n- 
roads,  but  the  Army  seems  to  have  been  less 
rotten  in  this  respect  than  the  nation  ap  a 
whole  Schleicher  wanted  to  neutralize  the 
Nazis,  "party  by  dividing  their  inner  political 
councUs  by  taking  the  more  conservajive 
elements  Into  the  government,  and  partlyl  by 
seducing  the  3A  from  Its  allegiance  to  the 
PUhrer  by  incorporating  It  with  ^he 
Army.  .  .  ."  He  was  never  successful.  In  the 
end  both  Schleicher  and  von  Papen 
competing  with  each  other  for  a  Nazi 
emment,  not  because  they  favored  the  mc 
ment,  but  because  each  thought  he  cr 
tame  Hitler,  binding  him  with  the  resj 
slbmtles  of  power.  In  all  this  the  generals 
acted  with  no  more  Illusions  than  the 
parties. 

"When  Hitler  came  to  power  In  1933  he 
the  unequivocal  opposition  only  of  his 
low  authoritarians,  the  Communists. 
Conservatives  were  his  allies;  the  Army  toler- 
ated him:  the  Centre,  whatever  Its  marked 
reservations,  condoned  his  Government  I  by 
voting  for  him;  and  the  Social  Democfata 
sought  to  gain  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds 
by  condemning  his  internal  programme  >nd 
supporting  his  foreign  policy,  and  thereby 
gained  an  "Ignoble  truce"  which  profited 
them  nothing." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  blame  the  voluni  eer 
German  Army  alone  for  the  Hitler  victory 
of  January  1933. 

TKK    NAZI   ERA 

Under  Hitler  the  German  differential  ion 
crisis  attained  Its  full  sweep.  His  so-ciled 
government  was.  in  fact,  even  more  of  a 
court  than  was  Hlndenburg's,  and  the  FiiJ^rer 
and  his  camarUla  respected  the  boundaries 
of  neither  the  legislature  nor  the  ministerial 
executive.  i 

The  legislative  powers  vested  In  the  Reich- 
stag were  transferred  to  the  cabinet,  butjthe 
cabinet  also  came  into  disuse.  Government 
by  conference  of  the  ministers  was  replaced 
by  Individual  conferences  and,  more  tre- 
quently,  merely  by  administrative  orders 
from  the  Fuhrer.  Ministers  frequently  learned 
only  from  newspapers  or  radio  of  actions 
taken  by  the  "Reich  government"  on  decisive 
Issues.  Later,  during  the  war,  the  ministers 
were  forbidden  by  Hitler  to  confer  with  one 
another.  .  .  . 

Functional  redundancy  and  confusloi^  of 
Jurisdiction  were  pursued  deliberately  ss  a 
matter  of  principle.  Before  the  Nazis  ciime 
to  power,  they  had  already  set  up  a  whole 
series  of  party  departments  modeled  after 
the  state  administration — departments  of 
foreign  affairs,  education,  culture,  sports. 
etc.  As  for  the  party  elite  formations,  "tielr 
paramilitary  character  must  be  understood 
In  conikectlon  with  other  professional  pirty 
organizations,  such  as  those  for  teacqers, 
lawyers,  physicians,  students,  unlverislty 
professors,  technicians,  and  workers.  All 
these  were  primarily  duplicates  of  exls;lng 
nontotalltarlan  professional  societies,  piira- 
professional  as  the  storm  troopers  were  para- 
military. .  .  .  The  Important  factor  for  the 
I  totalitarian]  movements  Is  that,  even  be- 
fore they  seize  power,  they  give  the  Impjres- 
slon  that  all  elements  of  society  are  fcm- 
bodled  in  their  ranks.  ..."  I 

After  the  Nazis  came  Into  power  the  policy 
of  increasing  the  duplication  of  functions 
was  pursued  methodically.  j 

"Whait  strikes  the  observer  of  the  to^all- 
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tarlan  state  Is  certainly  not  Its  monolithic 
structure.  On  the  contrary  .  .  .  many  .  .  . 
have  stressed  the  peculiar  'shapelessness'  of 
the  totalitarian  government.  .  .  .  'Even  an 
expert  would  be  driven  mad  If  he  tried  to 
unravel  the  relationship  between  Party  and 
State"  In  the  Third  Reich.  .  .  . 

"All  levels  of  the  administrative  machine 
in  the  Third  Reich  were  subject  to  a  curious 
duplication  of  offices.  .  .  .  Better  known 
abroad  has  been  the  fate  of  the  old  German 
Foreign  Affairs  Office  in  the  Wllhelmstrasse. 
The  Nazis  left  Its  personnel  nearly  un- 
touched and  of  course  never  abolished  It;  yet 
at  the  same  time  they  maintained  the  pre- 
power  Foreign  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  Party 
headed  by  Rosenberg;  and  since  this  office 
had  specialized  in  maintaining  contacts  with 
Fascist  organizations  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Balkans,  they  set  up  another  organ  to 
compete  wth  the  office  In  the  Wllhelmstrasse, 
the  so-called  Rlbbentrop  Bureau,  which 
handled  foreign  affairs  In  the  West.  .  .  . 
Finally,  in  addition  to  these  Party  Institu- 
tions, the  Foreign  Office  received  another 
duplication  in  the  form  of  an  SS  Office, 
which  was  responsible  'for  negotiations  with 
all  racially  Germanic  groups  in  Denmark. 
Norway,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands." 
These  examples  prove  that  for  the  Nazis  the 
duplication  of  offices  was  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple and  not  Just  an  expedient  for  providing 
Jobs  for  Party  members." 

Hitler  cored  nothing  for  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  the  powers  of  government,  the 
distinction  between  the  private  and  the 
public  sector,  or  the  differentiation  between 
civilian  and  soldier.  His  Ideal  was  the  polit- 
ical soldier,  the  Ideologue  In  'inlform.  "The 
main  task  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army  is  to  educate  the  Army  In  National 
Socialism.  .  .  ."  This  was  an  abiding  Nazi 
belief.  "Army  and  politics  so  act  and  react 
upon  one  another,"  said  Ernst  Rohm,  the 
Chief  of  the  SA,  "that  a  sepyaxatlon  of  one 
from  the  other  is  absolutely  Impossible."  But 
it  was  not  Just  impossible;  It  was  undesirable 
and  pernicious.  This  brought  the  Nazis  Into 
conflict  with  the  Relchswehr,  which  brought 
over  into  the  new  era,  at  least  In  an 
attenuated  form,  the  Weimar  tradition  of 
apolitlclsm. 

It  took  time,  of  course,  for  the  Nazis  to 
achieve  the  desired  regime  In  the  Relchs- 
wehr. The  duplication  of  civil  functions 
within  the  Relchswehr  began  In  July  1933 
with  the  abolition  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  courts  over  the  military;  the  Army  now 
had  Its  own  separate  legal  system.  At  the 
same  time  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
officers  corps  over  the  troops  was  reestablished 
by  eliminating  the  institution  of  Trusted 
Men.  In  1935  the  old  Prussian  Cadet  Corps, 
which  had  contributed  so  much  to  caste  Isola- 
tionism In  Prusso- Imperial  days  and  which 
the  early  Weimar  Republic  had  abolished  as 
undemocratic  wae  revived  under  another 
name.  The  new  Institution  "suffered  Just  as 
much  as  the  former  Cadet  Schools  from  sys- 
tematic bias  and  a  lack  of  universally  valid 
intellectual  training."  The  same  year  a 
decree  was  promulgated  which  obliged  every 
man  of  the  Elite  Guard,  the  SS,  to  defend  his 
honor  with  his  weapon,  even  when  the  attack 
could  be  warded  off  by  other  means.  This 
was  a  jwelude  for  the  revival — early  In  1937 — 
of  dueling  for  the  officer  corpe.  Even  In  the 
waning  days  of  the  Weimar  Republic  It  was 
doubted  that  the  retreat  from  reason  would 
be  so  complete  as  to  allow  behavior  like  that 
of  the  officer  corps  of  the  Empire,  "a  class  by 
Itself,  subject  only  to  Its  own  professional 
code,  with  Its  dueling.  Its  sacred  honor  and 
self-asserted  right  to  avenge  that  honor 
upon  any  civilian  who  was  luckless  enough 
to  cross  an  officer's  path  roughly.  That 
medievalism  cannot  be  restored;  It  would  be 
laughed  out  of  Germany.  .  .  ." 

But  It  was  restored.  When  Nazism  had 
deeply  penetrated  the  corps  of  officers,  the 
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German  officer  wae  once  again  a  law  unto 
himself. 

The  duplication  of  civil  functions  yrixiy. 
in  the  military  establishment  was  paralleled 
by  the  Nazi  duplication  of  military  functions 
both  within  and  outsde  the  Army.  In  1934 
Rohm,  the  head  of  the  Nazi  SA.  proposed  the 
coordination,  within  a  single  ministry,  of  all 
the  armed  forces,  military  and  paramUltarv 
"The  SA  was  to  be  the  skeleton  group  for  the 
exp€insion  of  the  Reichwehr  as  a  mass-con- 
scription army.  But  Hitler  was  too  committ«d 
to  the  principle  of  functional  redundancy  to 
permit  the  amalgamation  of  regular  military 
and  party  paramilitary  organizations  under 
one  roof,  Rohm  was  murdered  in  the  "Blood 
Purge"  of  June  1934,  which  the  Army  thought 
of  as  a  victory  for  the  principle  that  the 
Relchswehr  was  supreme  in  military  affairs 
Nothing  was  further  from  the  truth. 

"The  real  winner  was  [t*  SS  Chief)  Hlnj. 
mler  who.  Immedlatley  after  the  June  Both 
purge,  began  the  expansion  of  the  SS.  Event- 
ually the  SS  became  in  effect  a  second  army 
numbering  by  1944  twenty-flve  or  thirty  di- 
visions.  .  .  .  The  Luftwaffe  under  Goring 
was  also  independent  of  the  normal  chain  of 
command.  In  1935  it  took  over  the  anti-air- 
craft units.  ...  In  1942,  Luftwaffe  Field  Dl- 
visions,  eventually  numbering  about  twenty 
and  designed  for  ground  fighting,  were 
created  from  surplus  Air  Force  personnel 
Thus  In  effect  the  Third  Reich  had  three 
armies:  the  regular  army,  Hlnunler's  Waffen- 
SS,  and  Gortng's.  varied  Luftwaffe  units.  Hit- 
ler also  maintained  a  complicated  set  of  dup- 
licate command  relationships.  .  .  .  Numer- 
ous special  organizations  and  hierarchies 
were  created  for  special  missions.  The  so- 
caUed  Organization  Todt  affiliated  with  the 
party  and  independent  of  the  army  was  n- 
sponsible  for  military  construction  work. 
Competition  among  the  intelligence  services 
was  encqitraged  with  disastrous  results  for 
the  accuracy  and  efficiency  of  German  re- 
porting. 

However,  most  of  this  was  In  the  future. 
Before  Hlndenburg's  death  In  1934,  Hitler 
knew  that  the  Army  would  march  against 
him  if  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  President. 
After  his  death,  down  to  1937-38,  he  still  felt 
the  necessity  of  treading  warily  with  the 
Re  3hswehr.  The  troops  had  to  take  an  oath 
of  fealty  to  Adolph  Hitler  personally;  not 
to  the  Constitution  as  before,  and  by  1935 
all  offices  at  the  purely  ministerial  level  were 
filled  either  with  party  members  or  with  gen- 
erals willing  to  collaborate;  but  In  most  re- 
spects, because  of  the  relative  autonomy 
granted  by  Hitler  for  tactical  reasons,  "the 
army  remained  an  Isolated  center  of  health, 
relatively  uncontaminated  by  the  virus  of 
National  Socialism.  Here  the  German  who 
wished  to  escape  from  the  onslaught  of  the 
totalitarian  state  might  find  refuge.  .  .  ." 
The  generals  maintained  some  semblance  of 
reason  and  hvunanlty  long  after  It  had  be- 
come extinct  In  civilian  life.  From  the  out- 
set many  had  been  disturbed  over  the  inner 
condition  of  the  Reich;  the  Jewish  persecu- 
tions; the  repression  of  organized  Christian- 
ity; the  general  absence  of  civil  freedom.  In 
1938,  when  the  generals  were  planning  their 
coup  against  Hitler,  the  Chief  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  proposed  that  their  protest  to  Hit- 
ler over  the  projected  war  should  be  Joined 
with  a  protest  against  the  regime  of  terror, 
corruption,  suppression  of  free  speech  and 
with  the  demand  for  a  return  to  the  rule 
of  law  and  the  principle  of  "Prussian  clean- 
liness and  simplicity." 

Far  from  pioneering  In  barbarism,  the  Ger- 
man volunteer  army  became  one  of  the  last 
sanctuaries  for  human  decency.  Nazis  had  to 
surrender  their  party  membershlpw  when 
serving  In  the  army,  since  they  were  subject 
to  a  different  authority. 

"The  authority  of  the  Gestapo  stopped  at 
the  doors  of  Bendlerstrasse.  The  field-gray 
of  the  Army  was  a  protection  against  the 
grosser  tyrannies  and  the  petty  persecutions 
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to  which  ordinary  citizens  of  the  Reich  were 
imblected  When  a  memljer  of  the  Army  wae 
«ust>ected  of  political  unreliability,  the 
c«ehad  to  be  submitted  to  the  military  au- 
thorities before  an  investigation  could  be 
made  and.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  It  was 
never  made.  Even  the  racial  laws — the 
Nuremberg  Decrees — were  only  enforced  with 
the  consent  of  the  Heereslettung  and  then 
so  leniently,  and  with  so  many  loopholes,  that 
their  observance  was  practically  non-exis- 
tent. .  ■  •" 

The  impetus  for  German  aggression  abroad 
did  not  come  from  the  Army,  certainly  not 
from  the  senior  officials  whose  views  had  been 
framed  under  the  Welmai  Republic.  Time 
and  again  the  generals  protested  Hltler"8  ag- 
gressive plans — the  withdrawal  from  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  decision  to  rearm  and 
reintroduce  conscription,  the  breakneck  pace 
of  army  expansion,  the  remilitarization  of 
the  Rhlneland,  the  Intervention  In  Spain, 
the  designs  against  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  invasion  of  Russia,  the  88  pro- 
pcMlB  to  attack  Switzerland  in  1943. 

"Never  has  a  general  staff  been  so  little 
to  blame  for  a  war  as  the  German  General 
Staff  for  the  Second  World  War,  and  never 
has  it  approached  Its  task  with  so  much 
distaste.  .  .  .  The  great  majority  of  senior 
ofllcers  viewed  the  dictatorship  with  doubt 
and  detached  indifference  if  not  with  hatred 
and  contempt.  .  .  ." 

Hitler  returned  the  contempt  In  double 
measure.  In  1941  he  said  thatu  before  he  be- 
came Chancellor,  he  "thought  the  General 
Staff  was  like  a  mastiff  which  had  to  be  held 
tight  by  the  collau"  because  It  threatened  all 
and  sundry.  Since  then  I  have  had  to  recog- 
nize that  the  General  Staff  Is  anything  but 
that.  It  has  consistently  tried  to  impede 
every  action  that  I  have  thought  neces- 
sary. ...  It  is  I  who  have  always  had  to 
goaid  on  this  mastiff." 

To  undermine  the  autonomy  of  the  Heeres- 
lettung Hitler  employed  three  techniques — 
the  conversion  of  high  conunanders  to  the 
Nazi  cause  the  Inundation  of  the  Army  with 
Ideologues  in  uniform:  and  the  purging  of 
opponents.  Each  technique  wae  at  least  par- 
tially successful.  In  1933  there  had  been 
"very  few  officers  regarded  as  pro-Nazi'";  by 
1936  there  were  hundreds.  However,  the  most 
Bucceesful  technique  was  flooding  the 
Relchswehr  with  men  of  alien  values — polit- 
ical soldiers.  The  beginning  of  the  end 
of  effective  Army  autonomy  dates  from  the 
decision  to  reintroduce  oonscriptlon  In 
March  1935.  Only  after  the  transformation 
of  the  homogeneous  army  structure  into  an 
unintegrated  congerle  of  disparate  ten- 
dencies could  the  Nazis  proceed  with  the 
final  technique  of  the  purge. 

Hitler  was  an  ardent  proponent  of  uni- 
versal military  service.  Page  after  page  of 
Mein  Kampf  Is  devoted  to  praise  of  the  old 
Prussian  and  Imperial  Armies  precisely  be- 
cause of  this  institution.  The  old  army,  he 
tells  us.  "was  the  mightiest  school  of  the 
German  nation.  .  .  .  What  the  German 
people  owe  to  the  army  can  be  briefly 
summed  up  in  a  single  word,  to  wit:  every- 
thing." 

"In  the  morass  of  a  universally  spreading 
softening  and  effeminlzation,  each  year  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousana  vigorous  young 
men  sprang  from  the  ranks  of  the  army 
. . .  The  young  men  who  practiced  obedience 
during  this  time  could  then  learn  to  com- 
msbud.  By  his  every  step  you  could  rec- 
ognize the  soldier  who  had  done  his  service. 

"This  was  the  highest  school  of  the  Ger- 
man nation. . . ." 

To  Hitler  the  contrast  between  the  "na- 
tional army"  of  the  Empire  and  the  "mer- 
cenary army"'  of  the  Republic  was  the 
measure  of  the  degradation  of  the  German 
nation.  The  Republic  had  been  founded  on 
"material  premises,""  while  what  Germany 
needed  was  an  ideal.  It  is  the  gratification 
derived  from  a  duty  fulflUed  to  the  best  of 
one"8  ability  which  should  actuate  men  and 
not  the  prospect  of  material  rewards. 
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with  the  alxjlltlon  of  universal  service  by 
the  Republic,  "the  sole  institution  Is  ex- 
cluded which  in  peacetime  compensated  at 
least  in  part  for  what  was  neglected  by  the 
rest   of   our   educational   system." 

"The  elimination  of  universal  conscrip- 
tion— which  for  dozens  of  other  peoples 
might  be  a  matter  of  no  Importance — is  for 
us  fraught  with  the  gravest  consequences. 
Ten  German  generations  without  corrective 
and  educational  military  training,  left  to 
the  evil  effects  of  its  racial  and  hence 
philosophical  division — and  our  nation  would 
really  have  lost  the  last  remnant  of  an  In- 
dependent existence  on  this  planet.   .   .   ." 

It  was  Hitler's  task  to  see  that  this  did 
not  happen.  The  individual's  education 
"must  find  Its  ultimate  completion  In  mili- 
tary service. '•  which  "must  embrace  every 
individual  German."  Only  then,  after  fiil- 
flllment  of  his  military  obligations,  will  the 
"Tight  of  citizenship''  be  "most  solemrJy 
bestowed  on  the  irreproachable,  healthy 
young  man.'"  To  Hitler  the  Ideal  state  Is  run 
along  the  same  line  as  the  Ideal  army. 

"The  principle  which  made  the  Prussian 
army  In  its  time  Into  the  most  wonderful 
instrument  of  the  German  people  must  some 
day.  In  a  transferred  sense,  become  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  construction  of  our  whole  state 
conception:  authority  of  every  leader  down- 
ward  and  responsibility  upward." 

Universal  service  has  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  make  to  that  end. 

In  these  passages  of  Mein  Kampf  Hitler 
was  primarily  thinking  In  terms  of  militari- 
zing the  young  civilian.  In  1935.  however,  his 
problem  was  reversed;  he  had  to  think  In 
terms  of  politicizing  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
Relchswehr.  Years  later,  he  recalled  how 
he  had  avoided  a  confrontation  with  the 
army  until  he  could  defeat  the  generals  with 
the  weapon  of  conscription.  Once  conscrip- 
tion was  Introduced,  "the  Influx  into  the 
Wehrmacht  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  to- 
gether with  the  spirit  of  National  Socialism 
and  with  the  ever-growing  power  of  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  movement  would,  I  was  sure, 
allow  me  to  overcome  all  opposition  among 
the  armed  forces,  and  in  particular  In  the 
corps  of  officers."  As  Craig  remarks,  "his  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  results  of  conscription 
was  shrewd  and  was  certainly  borne  out  by 
the  facts. 

"Any  hope  that  the  army  could  maintain 
its  independence  within  the  state  and  at  the 
same  tUne  exercise  a  restraining  influence  on 
the  policies  of  the  Nazi  leader  rested,  in  the 
last  analysis,  upon  the  ability  of  Its  leaders 
to  maintain  the  unity  and  discipline  of  the 
officer  corps.  .  .  .  But,  once  the  inflation  of 
the  army  got  under  way,  any  hope  of  this 
disappeared."' 

In  1935  the  conscription  period  was  set 
at  one  year  and  In  1936  at  two.  By  the  end  of 
1938  the  army  had  a  yearly  class  of  draftees 
of  well  over  500,000  and  the  overall  total  of 
the  armed  forces  went  well  beyond  a  million, 
compared  with  the  100,000  of  1933.  In  the 
officer  corps  of  the  army  alone  during  this 
period  about  25,000  new  officers  had  to  be 
added  to  the  3.000  or  so  on  the  rolls  at  the 
outset  and  the  number  of  generals  rose  from 
42  to  400.  "When  .  .  .  the  Intake  of  cadets  In- 
creased from  120  to  2,000  a  year  all  attempts 
at  Isolation  broke  down,  and  the  older  officers 
found  themselves  swept  along  on  a  massive 
alien  tide"' — SS  infiltrators.  SA  and  SS  men 
previously  rejected  by  the  Relchswehr  as  un- 
desirable and  graduates  of  Nazi  youth  or- 
ganizations. 

"Consequently,  a  marked  difference  In  out- 
look rose  between  the  Jiinlor  and  the  senior 
ranks,  and  by  World  War  II  the  latter  could 
not  be  sure  of  the  obedience  of  their  ideologi- 
cally oriented  subordinates  If  they  ordered  a 
military  move  against  Hitler.  In  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  the  corps  of  officers  had  to  be 
built  up  virtually  from  scratch;  conse- 
quently, these  services  were  more  predomi- 
nantly Nazi  in  outlook."' 

Undermined  from  below  by  the  political 
soldiers,  the  Nation  in  Arms,  the  army  lead- 
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ershlp  was  ripe  for  a  purge  from  above,  which 
after  1938  was  permanent.  The  Fuhrer  him- 
self arrogated  the  ftinctions  of  those  dis- 
missed. By  1941  be  combined  In  his  own 
person  the  political  posts  of  Chief  of  State. 
Party  Leader  and  War  Minister  vrtth  the  mili- 
tary offices  of  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Wehrmacht  and  Chief  of  the  Army  Com- 
mand. He  had  additionally  set  up  a  duplicate 
General  Staff  by  expanding  Schleicher's  old 
political  office  into  the  High  Command  of  the 
Wehrmacht  (OKW)  headed  up  by  loyal  po- 
litical soldiers.  In  1943  the  Nazis,  following 
the  Soviet  model,  Introduced  political  officers 
Into  the  armed  forces  with  a  chain  of  com- 
mand Independent  of  the  regular  military 
hierarchy.  After  the  attempt  on  Hitler's  life 
in  1944,  the  Part;;  assumed  control  of  all 
home  defense  organizations,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  33  laecame  Commander  of  the  Reserve 
Army.  In  the  Wehrmacht  Itself  the  Party  had 
the  final  word  on  promotions  and  demotions 
and  introduced  the  Nazi  salute.  "The  Army 
came  more  and  more  to  resemble  the  Storm 
Troopers,  the  so-called  political  soldiers,  and 
many  of  the  orders  which  were  now  Issued  to 
it  sounded  like  those  which  Hitler  had  ad- 
dressed to  his  brown-shirts  in  the  days  of 
the  street  fights  and  beer-hall  battles." 

In  the  course  of  World  War  11  the  Germans 
suffered  46,000  battle  deaths  per  million  pop- 
ulation, far  greater  than  the  entire  number 
suffered  In  all  of  the  other  Prusso-German 
wars  In  the  150  years  between  1815  and  1965 
(28,727.1),  including  World  War  I  (27,000). 
In  World  War  I  the  Nation  In  Arms  had  even- 
tually rebelled,  only  to  abolish  the  Nation  In 
Arras.  In  World  War  n.  however,  the  con- 
scripts passively  endured.  The  only  fighting 
opposition  came  from  the  upper  ranks  of 
the  officers  corps,  whose  views  had  been  flxed 
iQ  the  professional  army  of  the  Weimar  Re- 
public. When.  In  despair,  the  Generals  at- 
tempted a  Putsch  in  1944,  their  ranks  were 
decimated:  25  generals  and  an  admiral  were 
either  executed  or  committed  suicide  and 
roughly  700  other  officers  were  executed  or 
dismissed.  As  Huntington  says,  the  senior 
officers  of  the  Nazi  era  came  off  well  by  com- 
parison vrith  the  standards  of  professional 
soldiers.  "The  evil  was  not  In  them.  It  was  In 
the  environment.  .  .  "  And  one  of  the  ways 
by  which  this  evil  was  transmitted  to  the 
Army  from  the  environment  was — universal 
military  service. 


PRESIDENT'S  REORGANIZA-nON 
PROPOSAI^ 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
one  aspect  of  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  I  believe  merits  close  at- 
tention. I  am  referring  to  his  proposal 
to  strengthen  the  opportunities  for  vol- 
untary service  through  the  National 
center  for  Voluntary  Action. 

Under  the  President's  proposal  two  vol- 
untary programs  of  the  Small  Business 
Ad-Tiinistration — the  Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives.  SCORE,  and  the  Ac- 
tive Corps  of  Executives,  ACE — would  be 
strengthened  by  being  consolidated  with 
all  the  voluntary  programs  presently 
scattered  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

However,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that,  although  SCORE  and  ACE  would 
be  consolidated  in  Action,  the  status  of 
the  two  programs  would  remain  un- 
changed in  their  relationship  with  the 
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SBA  and  its  management  assistance 
concepts. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  therfe  has 
been  an  agreement  between  the  new  Ac- 
tion agency  and  SBA  that  SBA  will  con- 
tinue its  supervision  of  SCORE  and  ACE 
to  provide  management  and  technical  as- 
sistance at  the  national,  regional  and 
district  levels. 

I  believe  this  is  important  because  the 
two  programs  are  such  an  integral  part 
of-  SBA's  management  assistance  pro- 
grams, including  those  that  provide  as- 
sistance to  minority-owned  small  busi- 
nesses. 

From  the  standpoint  of  its  Influence 
on  the  work  of  SCORE  and  ACE,  the 
plan  is  for  Action  to  be  a  clearlngliouse 
and  to  enlist  additional  volimteers. 

The  President  wants  to  broadeii  the 
use  of  voliuiteers  who  have  valuablfe  ex- 
perience in  business  that  they  canl  pass 
on  to  others  who  are  less  experienced. 
The  new  agency  would  thus  offer  jproj- 
ects  to  SCORE  and  ACE  volunteers  over 
and  above  their  services  to  SBA's  clients, 
and  would  plan  and  budget  such  proj- 
ects. They  would  continue  to  exerci^  the 
right  to  accept  or  reject  assigruneijts  as 
they  do  under  present  operations.  ' 

The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  wholeheartedly 
supporting  the  President's  plan  anfl  has 
pledged  SBA's  cooperation  in  iJliple- 
menting  it  to  the  advantage  of  SQORE 
and  ACE. 
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April  27,  1971 


NEW  TOWNS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxTNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3ENT.A.TiyES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  now  estimated  tha;  our 
Nation's  population  will  increase  |)y  75 
million  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  <aid  a 
very  real  problem  we  face  is  whete  to 
put  the  people.  Will  we  continue  to  grow 
haphazardly  through  suburban  st)rawl 
until  nearly  all  of  our  population  ia  con- 
centrated in  four  giant  megalopoli  tlong 
the  eastern,  southern,  and  western  sea- 
boards tind  around  the  Great  Lake^?  Or 
will  we,  through  careful  planning,  $eek  a 
more  manageable  population  dispersal? 

These  are  the  questions  posed  by  Mr. 
E>avid  Rockefeller,  chairman  oi  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York,  in 
an  article  which  recently  appeared  Jn  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Mr.  Rockefeller!  sug- 
gests that  a  partial  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem may  lie  in  the  building  of  ["new 
towns"  and  "satellite  cities."  The|  1970 
Housing  Act  provides  various  mecha- 
nisms for  implementing  an  urban  growth 
policy,  and  places  special  empha^  on 
the  new  communities  concept.         j 

Mr.  Rockefeller  discusses  the  potential 
and  problems  involved  in  developing  such 
a  policy  and  in  building  new  communi- 
ties. At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  full  text  of  the  article  as  it  appeared 
in  the  March  7,  1971.  Chicago  Tr|bime. 
The  article  follows : 
Solving  Ovn  Urban  Problems  With  "Nrw 
Towns" 
(By  David  Rockefeller) 

New  Yomc. — To  keep  abreast  of  tile  na- 
tlons  expected  population  increase —  gnor- 


Ing  any  replacement  of  dilapidated  homes 
and  apartments — we  would  have  to  build 
a  home  for  two  and  a  half  persona  every  27 
seconds  for  the  next  30  years,  according  to 
one  government  estimate. 

This,  it  is  contended,  would  mean  build- 
ing a  city  about  the  size  of  Yonkers,  N.T. 
tpop.  204.789) ,  every  mouth. 

Figures  like  these  suggest  dramatically 
t'le  scope  of  the  national  problem  we  face 
If.  as  conservatively  estimated,  our  popula- 
tion increases  by  75  million  by  the  year  2000. 

Our  acute  urban  problems  are  a  maj 
concern  at  all  levels  of  national  life — fr 
the  White  House  to  the  young  family  that 
can  find  no  house  within  Its  means.  They 
arise  from  the  fact  that  Americans  pour  Into 
great  urban  areas  to  seek  opportunities  un- 
available in  the  rural  areas  they  are  leaving. 
This  concentrates  70  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion on  10  per  cent  of  the  nation's  land. 

THX    MEaALOPOLIS   SPRZADS 

Prom  this  has  come  the  spread  of  the 
megalopolis:  th«  Boston -Washington  corri- 
dor down  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  the  thrust 
from  Buffalo  along  the  Great  Lakes  well 
beyond  Chicago;  the  Los  Angel«8  splU-out 
engulling  over  half  the  California  Pacific; 
Florida's  spread:  the  Atlanta-Piedmont  cres- 
cent: the  Port  Worth-Dallas-Houston  com- 
plex. 

One  need  only  examine  the  major  cities 
and  their  relationship  with  the  suburbs 
that  ring  them  to  realize  that  such  sprawls 
will  hardly  accommodate  the  population 
growth  ahead  and  provide  a  social,  economic 
and  physical  environment  suitable  for  al- 
most 300  million  Americans  by  the  end  of 
the  century. 

Part  cf  the  solution  may  lie  In  the  build- 
ing of  "new  towns"  and  "satellite  cities" — 
communities  developed  with  new  concepts, 
new  plans  and  new  material — near,  and  even 
In,  core  areas  such  as  Manhattan. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1970  provides  for  the 
development  of  a  National  Committee  on 
Urban  Growth  Policy  and  specifically  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  new  communities  for  the 
Implementation  of  that  policy.  The  act  iden- 
tifies the  major  impediments  to  the  develop- 
ment cf  new  communities  on  a  scale  and 
pace  required  as  financing  and  land  acquisi- 
tion, together  with  the  coordination  of  the 
efforts  cf  all  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions Involved  in  creating  new  communities. 
It  further  provides  some  extremely  useful 
guarantee  and  loan  programs  with  a  pub- 
lic corporation  to  administer  them. 

Sound  as  this  Is,  more  is  needed  because 
a  National  Committee  on  Urban  Growth 
Policy  could  well  be  meaningless  without  a 
national  land-use  policy  to  giUde  the  physi- 
cal distribution  of  the  nation's  growth.  Ex- 
perience to  date  confirms  that  the  initiative 
for  this  land-use  policy  can  come  only  from 
the  federal  government. 

XntOBS  TWO    NXW    AGEMCIKS 

The  varloiis  remaining  Impediments  to 
new  community  development  on  a  national 
basis  could.  I  believe,  be  overcome  with  two 
new  mechanisms — one  a  public  agency  to 
handle  land  problems,  the  other  a  private  or 
quasi-public  organization  to  provide  flnsmc- 
Ing. 

The  role  of  the  public  agency  would  be 
new  commiuilty  site  selection  and  acquisi- 
tion, and  coordination  of  the  various  federal 
programs  related  to  development. 

A  basic  premise  of  any  land  use  policy  Is 
that  the  investment  In  our  existing  cities 
miost  be  conserved  and  built  upon,  to  In- 
clude the  development  of  "new  towns  In 
towns"  as  well  as  to  the  "satellite"  or  even 
more  remote  new  communities. 

Most  important,  the  relationship  of  "new 
towns'"  and  "satellite  cities"  to  the  present 
core  cities  would  be  of  primary  concern  to  In- 
stu«  that  they  were  mutually  supporting 
and  not  competitively  destructive. 

To  be  fully  effective,  this  agency,  should 
have  the  power  of  condemnation  and  emi- 


nent domain  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  acquisition  of  suitable  new  com- 
munity sites.  Despite  various  political  diffl. 
cultles,  such  powers  appear  both  necessary 
and  practical  If  new  communities  are  to  b« 
developed  consistent  with  a  national  land- 
use  policy. 

But  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
there  are  limitations  to  such  powers,  po«- 
slbly  subject  to  veto  by  the  governor  of  a 
concerned  state  or  the  override  of  that  8tat«'8 
legislature.    However,    the    restrictive   power 
ijQ^k    should  rest  In  a  body  with  broad  enough  per- 
c^i^Lspective  to  safeguard  the  public  and  national 
viat^lnterest  and  prevent  unreasonable  frustra- 
tion of  the  broader  public  interest  by  pa-, 
rochlal  points  of  view. 

BOARD    APPOINTED    BY     PRESIDENT 

To  be  most  effective,  the  federal  corpora- 
tion should  be  governed  by  a  board  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  but  it 
should  not  be  a  part  of  the  executive  offloe. 
Its  financing  would  be  provided  by  Congreu 
thru  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  revolving 
fund.  Those  sites  acqiUred  by  this  agenc; 
for  new  communities  would  be  freed  of  zon- 
ing, code  and  otiier  restrictions  which  could 
impair  the  opportunities  for  innovation  In 
the  development  of  new  communities. 

For  the  massive  financing  needed,  a  pri- 
vate or  quasl-pubUc  corporation  would  be 
established.  It  might  be  termed  a  National 
Development  Bank.  This  bank  would  be  a 
nonprofit  organlEatlon  and  would  finance 
the  land  acquisition  and  predevelopment 
costs  of  new  communities. 

These  costs,  which  must  be  incurred  ser- 
eral  years  before  a  new  community  can  de- 
velop sufficient  Income  to  sustain  itself,  rep- 
resent a  major  roadblock  at  present. 

For  example,  one  recent  study  estimates 
that  the  start-up  costs  lor  a  new  community 
of  100,000  population  would  run  close  to  t&O 
million.  On  that  basis,  the  100  new  com- 
munities of  100.000  population  and  the  10 
communities  of  one  million  population  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Committee  on  Urban 
Growth  PoUcy  In  Its  report  would  have  start- 
up  costs  to  $10  billion. 

With  start-up  costs  met  thru  financing 
provided  by  a  National  Development  Bank, 
conventional  financing  sources  combined 
with  various  programs  at  several  levels  of 
government  are  generally  adequate  to  finance 
the  actual  residential,  commercial  industrial 
and  public  facility  construction. 

ORGANIZED  ON  GEOGRAPHIC  BASIS 

As  I  envision  It,  the  bank  would  be  or- 
ganized on  a  geographic  basis,  much  like  the 
Federal  Reserves  Bank,  vrlth  its  equity  de- 
rived from  capital  contributions  by  various 
member  banks.  Debentures  would  be  sold  to 
insurance  companies,  other  financial  sources 
and  the  public.  The  return  of  equity  and 
the  yield  on  certain  of  the  debentiires  would 
be  modest. 

The  dollar  return  to  Investors  would  b« 
modest,  with  the  rate  on  the  debentures 
fluctuating  with  the  money  market.  How- 
ever, the  bank  would  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  financial  community  to  channel 
social-purpose  money  Into  a  national  effort 
to  Implement  xirban  growth  rather  than 
doing  so  entirely  thru  piecemeal  lending. 

The  sale  of  debentures  by  the  development 
banks  would  permit  commercial  banks,  In- 
surance companies  and  other  Investors  to 
discharge  such  responsibilities,  obtaining 
some  return  while  playing  a  constructive 
role  In  Improving  our  society. 

To  spare  the  borrower  the  burden  of  in- 
terest payments  until  the  development  had 
progressed  to  the  t>olnt  where  Income  could 
sustain  them,  the  debt  service  on  the  bank's 
loans  would  be  fixed  as  a  percentage  of  posi- 
tive cash  flow. 

From  the  site-development  phase  In  collab- 
oration with  state  and  county  planners,  the 
residential,  commercial  and  public  develop- 
ment would  progress  until  the  community 
was  a  completely  viable  one  with  a  healthy. 
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orowing  mix  of  the  elements  required  to 
^^h  the  status  of  new  community. 

IMOB  to  the  bank  would  be  repaid  and  the 
oommunlty  would  be  moorporated  »»  an  In- 
J^rtdual  political  Jurisdiction. 

ovTUNta  rm  majox  points 

In  total  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
oopulatlon  growth  I  beUeve  we  should  keep 
these  five  points  clearly  In  mind: 

First,  that  becavise  the  problems  of  core 
cities  and  new  communities  are  so  closely 
toterreUted,  they  call  for  the  estabUshment 
of  overall  national  goals  and  guidance. 

aecond,  that  federal  and  state  assistance 
must  be  closely  coordinated  to  stimulate  re- 
iDonslble  local  action  and  serve  the  best 
long-run  interests  of  the  overaU  community. 

Third,  that  the  amount  of  state  and  local 
building  and  rebuilding  required  Is  so  vast 
that  It  wiu  make  necessary  the  expenditure 
of  a  steadily  Increasing  share  of  our  total 
optional  income. 

jtourth.  that  It  U  imperative  for  any  new 
oommunlty  or  redevelopment  project  to  In- 
clude enough  profitable  activities — whether 
in  housing,  commercial  development  or  In- 
dustry— to  generate  tax  revenues  sufflclent  to 
make  the  project  viable  with  a  minimum  of 
public  subsidy. 

Fifth,  that  the  task  of  refurbishing  our 
existing  core  cities  and  building  of  new  com- 
munities can  be  aooompUshed  If  pubUc  and 
private  efforts  are  creatively  combined  in  a 
manner  that  wlU  wto  oommunlty  support. 


HOUSE  LEADERSHIP  SUPPORTS 
RESOLUTION  CALLING  FOR  THE 
RELEASE  OP  1971  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS IMPOUNDED  BY  THE  NIXON 
ADMINISTRATION 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  Representative 
Thomas  O'Neill,  is  today  Introducing  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  release  of  1971 
appropriations  impounded  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  This  resolution  has  the 
full  support  of  the  House  leadership,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  widespread  con- 
cern expressed  to  date  over  these  frozen 
funds  will  generate  broad  sponsorship  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  leadership  has 
spoken  out  on  more  than  one  occasion 
on  this  matter,  challenging  both  the 
President's  infringement  of  legislative 
prerogatives  and  his  failure  to  recognize 
the  urgent  need  for  some  if  not  all  of  the 
$12.8  billion  withheld.  Of  particular  con- 
cern to  me  are  the  Impounded  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  appropria- 
tions—$942  million  for  low-rent  public 
housing,  $200  million  in  basic  water  and 
sewer  facility  grants,  and  $583  mOlion  for 
model  cities.  It  Is  unbelievable  in  light  of 
the  deterioration  of  center  cities  all  over 
America  that  any  funds  at  all  that  might 
relieve  the  crisis  should  be  withheld  at 
this  time.  The  crying  needs  of  millions 
of  people  trapped  in  congested  cities  with 
inadequate  services  and  deplorable  living 
quarters  cannot  be  coldly  shunted  aside. 

This  is  far  from  the  realm  of  political 
partisanship,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  short- 
age of  housing  funds  is  adversely  affect- 
ing public  agency  operations  and  citizen 
morale,  while  disrupting  ongoing  proj- 
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ects  throughout  the  Nation.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Officials  has  compiled  a  re- 
port on  the  deterioration  of  local  efforts 
at  such  a  time  of  overwhelming  need, 
and  the  heajtfelt  pleas  from  so  many 
housing  officials  regarding  their  plight 
cannot  be  ignored.  The  situation  has  be- 
come so  critical  that  there  are  pending 
State  suits  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  other  legislative  initia- 
tives to  reassert  congressional  preroga- 
tives and,  more  Importantly,  to  demon- 
strate our  strong  commitment  to  this 
administration's  forgotten  Americans. 

I  append  the  full  report  of  the  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Association  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  and  ur- 
gently plead  that  Its  heartfelt  apj?«al  not 
go  unanswered : 

PACT  Sheet  on  Public  HoustNO  and  Ubban 

Renewal  Funds  Embaboo  Csibis 

backoboond 

The  Administration  through  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Is  currently  with- 
holding the  use  of  i^proxlmately  »11  billion 
of  funds  approved  by  Congress  for  expendi- 
ture this  fiscal  year.  Of  this  amount  $150 
mllUon  is  for  public  housing  development 
and  operating  subsidy  programs.  $200  million 
Is  for  urban  renewal  projects. 

PBOPOBTION  or  THE  CRISIS 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  Impact  at  tills  an- 
bargo  the  National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Officials  conducted  a  sur- 
vey of  local  agencies.  Of  the  over  300  re- 
spoaseB  from  38  states  the  following  com- 
ments relating  to  the  emergency  condition 
were  received: 

1.  Total  community  impact:  The  embargo 
has  slowed  many  communities  development 
efforts,  placing  their  physical  Unprovement 
programs  In  chaos,  and  accentuating  local 
economic  problems.  Timetables  have  had  to 
be  altered,  the  execution  of  contracts  delayed, 
potential  development  sites  have  been  lost, 
and  prospective  private  sponsors  lost. 

In  areas  of  high  unemployment  the  em- 
bargo has  been  doubly  severe.  First,  the 
funding  of  these  projects  would  mean  new 
Jobs,  and  more  money  pumped  Into  the  local 
economy  resulting  in  a  multipUer  effect.  Sec- 
ond, unemployment  has  created  an  even 
higher  demand  for  public  housing  units,  a 
demand  which  cannot  be  met  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds. 

2.  Effect  on  other  public  programs:  The 
withholding  has  severely  hindered  the  order- 
ly coordination  of  public  programs.  PubUc 
housing  which  was  to  be  used  as  relocation 
housing  for  renewal  projects,  highway  con- 
struction, school  development  and  the  like 
will  not  be  ready  when  needed.  In  renewal, 
the  Importance  of  coordination  with  other 
programs  such  as  model  cities,  assisted  hous- 
ing and  public  housing  Is  obvious.  This  co- 
ordination process  has  been  Jeopardized  be- 
cause of  the  embargo. 

3.  Financial  crisis:  The  embargo  has 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  some  hous- 
ing and  renewal  agencies.  They  simply  don't 
have  the  money  to  meet  current  expenses. 
The  failure  to  fund  new  applications,  the  re- 
fusal to  honor  past  commitments,  and,  in 
public  housing,  the  lack  of  full  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Brooke/Sparkman  amendments 
for  operating  subsidies  Is  the  cause  of  the 
crUls.  Already,  agencies  have  had  to  lay  off 
staff,  and  postpone  the  payment  of  exUtlng 
obligations. 

4.  Increased  costs:  The  delays  at  the  local 
level  prompted  by  the  withholding  of  funds 
vnil  be  translated  Into  higher  costs  to  de- 
velopers, localities  and  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment.  Financial  estimates  based  on  purchas- 
ing property  and  constructing  Improvements 
made  according  to  a  timetable  assuming  the 
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orderly  funding  of  an  application  are  no 
longer  valid.  Costs  have  increased  and  all  the 
participants  In  the  program  will  have  to  ab- 
sorb part  of  these  additional  costs. 

5.  Con/!A4ton  of  Federal  goals:  Many  com- 
munities ask  why  there  is  now  an  embargo 
when  Just  months  ago  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  was  encouraging  them  to  participate 
m  these  programs.  They  prepared  applica- 
tions, obtained  the  neceesaty  local  approvals. 
Initiated  discussions  with  private  developers, 
and  now  they  are  told  that  these  applications 
cannot  be  funded  because  of  the  embargo. 

6.  Los*  of  public  confidence:  The  lack  of 
money  to  fund  these  .vppUcatlons  has  caused 
the  eroding  of  public  support  for  the  pro- 
grams. Tlie  locality  cannot  meet  the  goals 
It  established  because  there  is  no  money. 
Now.  citizen  groups,  merchants,  business- 
men, develc^>ers  and  local  elected  officials  are 
re-examining  their  support  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

SAMPLE   quotes:    PUBLIC   HOUSING 

From  a  housing  authority  in  Connecticut: 
"Our  entire  metropolitan  area  suffers  from 
a  dangerously  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment ...  we  presently  have  nearly  400  units 
under  program  reeervatlon  not  funded  and 
pending  for  over  nine  months  ...  we  also 
have  a  pending  application  for  operating 
subsidies  .  .  .  these  programs  oould  both 
mean  additional  Job*  and  economic  invest- 
ment In  the  area." 

From  a  housing  authority  In  Texas:  "This 
Authority  has  in  active  development  466 
units  of  Turnkey  famUy  hotislng  which  are 
In  Jeopardy  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Four 
different  developers  are  Involved  on  five  scat- 
tered sites.  Proposals  were  accepted  In  Jtme. 
1970  and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
Invested  In  land  options,  axciiitectural  and 
engineering  fees,  only  to  find  that  the  Re- 
gional Office,  as  of  March  19.  can  fund  only 
162  of  these  units.  As  a  result,  valuable  sites 
will  probably  be  lost  along  with  goodwill 
developed  In  the  community.  Eitenslve  ef- 
forts were  expended  in  selling  the  Turnkey 
program  to  the  community  and  to  local  de- 
velopers who  are  now  disillusioned." 

From  a  housing  authority  in  Iowa:  "For 
the  first  time  our  housing  authority  has 
operated  In  the  red,  because  of  our  Inability 
to  get  supplemental  funds  to  Implement  the 
Brooke  amendment  (rent  reduction  hmend- 
ment)  which  went  Into  effect  on  March  24, 
1970  .  .  .  these  funds  are  being  held  up, 
though  authorized." 

From  a  housing  authority  In  Rhode  Isltuid : 
"As  of  today,  our  deficit  Is  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately $175  thoxisand  above  current  re- 
serves. .  .  .  When  July  1  comes,  the  figure 
cotild  be  much  higher  .  .  .  hopefully,  consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  the  release  of  funds 
for  operating  needs." 

From  a  small  housing  authority  in  Ten- 
nessee: "We  have  three  projects  that  need 
Immediate  attention  .  .  .  -he  preliminary 
loan  contract  has  been  approved  for  some 
time  now.  The  sites  for  these  projects  have 
been  selected  and  approved  .  .  options  were 
signed  and  will  expire  In  a  short  time  if  we 
do  not  work  fast.  As  you  know,  the  price  of 
land  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  It 
will  be  Impossible  to  hold  this  property  at 
our  option  price  for  an  Indefinite  period  of 
time." 

From  a  housing  authority  In  South  Caro- 
lina: "We  have  a  planning  grant  for  a  hous- 
ing development  which  has  received  the  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  area  residents,  as  well 
as  the  public  at  large  .  .  .  the  living  condi- 
tions In  this  neighborhood  have  been  a  dis- 
grace for  40  years  .  .  .  since  the  beginning 
of  this  development,  the  staff  has  worked 
diligently  with  individuals  and  families  .  .  . 
at  the  last  several  community  meetings,  the 
residents  have  expressed  despair  and  hope- 
lessness In  the  lack  of  progress.  .  .  .  They 
have  concluded  that  they  will  never  live  to 
see  actual  construction  begin  on  this  housing 
development  .  .  our  housing  authority  staff 
has  never  observed  such  utter  desperation." 
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A  small  community  in  Texas  Is  pla:iDlng 
a  large  development  effort  which  Involves  a 
major  overpass  over  Its  railroad,  yarcts.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  city  received  coi|iinlt- 
ments  from  the  state  highway  department 
and  the  railroad  Tor  over  a  half  million  dol- 
lars to  assist  In  this  project.  However,]  both 
now  express  concern  that  thoy  will  njot  be 
able  to  keep  earmarking  these  funds  much 
longer,  an  action  which  will  prevent  this 
project  from  ever  being  Initiated.  To  [make 
matters  worse,  the  agency's  operating  funds 
will  be  exhausted  on  May  15,  1971  i|nless 
Its  application  is  approved. 

A  Rocky  Mountain  city  has  a  pendiag  re- 
newal application  which  would  provide  ja  site 
for  a  shared  location  to  be  used  by  threje  col- 
leges. The  state  appropriated  $1.4  million  for 
financial  assistance  to  the  project,  bui  this 
money  will  revert  to  the  general  fuqd  on 
June  30  unless  the  Federal  appllcatlion  Is 
approved. 

One  California  city  submitted  a  thlr(^  year 
application  for  <8.T  million,  |4.S  milllDn  of 
which  is  new  funds.  The  HUD  Area  offlte  In- 
formed it  that  it  could  receive  only  $1.^  mil- 
lion in  new  money  which  "wouldn't :  even 
cover  Interest  payments  on  our  project 
notes."  } 

A  large  southern  city  is  in  similar  straits. 
For  its  second  year  NDP  activities  thi  city 
requested  $6.3  million  but  was  informed  It 
should  submit  a  revised  application  fo^  only 
$1.4  million,  the  amount  of  its  first!  year 
grant.  The  Executive  Director  notes  thk  im- 
plication of  this  reduction  of  the  applica- 
tion— (1)  "the  'life-blood'  of  our  Agen<^  .  .  . 
Is  In  severe  Jeopardy;"  (2)  "It  would  tie  ex- 
tremely dlfllcut  to  tailor  a  $8.3  milllonj  pro- 
gram to  a  $1.4  million  program  and  stll]  pro- 
duce a  meaningful  and  significant  impact  on 
the  NDP  areas;  "  and  (3)  "the  confldenc*  and 
support  of  the  residents  of  the  area  . . .  Will  be 
seriously  eroded." 

A  large  Texas  city  In  submitting  its  sicond 
year  NDP  application  placed  major  emijhasis 
on  drainage  improvements,  working  ()ut  a 
Joint  project  with  the  local  river  authority, 
the  Model  Cities  program,  and  the  U.S.  (lorps 
of  Engineers.  The  city's  application  for  these 
aclvities  was  for  $14  million.  Yet  HUD  has 
Informed  the  city  It  wlU  receive  only  $3.5 
mlUlon.  The  Executive  Director  comments, 
"our  scheduled  second  year  of  the  channel 
Improvements  alone  Is  $3.8  million.  Ai  the 
moment.  It  looks  as  if  we  not  only  have  to 
cut  second  year  actions  Involving  housing 
sites  and  rehabilitation  (both  critical  ^eas 
of  concern  in  Model  Cities)  but  also  hajve  to 
somehow  cut  back  on  what  we  are  comzqitted 
to  do  on  channel  Improvements." 

One  village  In  New  York  State  Is  presently 
completing  a  renewal  project  which  sl^ould 
be  closed  out  by  July  of  this  year.  The  com- 
munity has  a  pending  application  for  an 
additional  project,  which  if  not  funde^  be- 
fore the  t«rmlnatlon  of  the  existing  pipject 
may  mean  "a  good  possibility  that  this  ^en- 
cy  and  the  employees  will  have  to  be  t#rmi- 
nat«d."  I 

A  small  New  England  city  notes  that  u^iless 
Its  amendatory  application  is  funded  within 
60  days  "we  will  have  no  other  alternative 
but  to  close  down  these  projects."  The  agency 
has  already  cut  staff  by  50%  and  now  lias  a 
balance  of  $500  in  the  account  of  one  Jf  its 
projects. 

From  an  upstate  New  York  community: 
"Our  emergency  arises  from  the  fact  th(  ,t  we 
have  exactly  $1,536.83  In  our  checklnj  ac- 
count of  this  date  with  liabilities  of  more 
than  double  that  amount.  Our  monthl; '  ex 
penses  are  about  $3,000.  We  will  literally  :lose 
the  doors  unless  we  receive  some  immeplate 
action  from  HUD." 

A  New  England  city  reports  that  becaiise  It 
has  not  received  approval  of  an  amendi  .tory 
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application.  It  has  been  forced  to  borrow 
more  than  $90,000  from  other  local  sources  to 
pay  relocation  claims  and  Interest  charges. 


April  27,  1971 


MINIMUM  WAGE  LAWS  DISCRIMI- 
NATE AGAINST  MINORITIES 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
knowledgeable  constituent,  John  A.  Ren- 
ick  of  the  ^Social  Science  Department  of 
the  North  Chicago  High  School,  North 
Chicago,  HI.,  has  commented  on  the  dis- 
service to  minorities  and  to  young  peo- 
ple resulting  from  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Renlck  kno\^  whereof  he 
speaks  and  he  descives  t<Ae  listened  to 
by  the  legislators.  boTn  Aite  and  Fed- 
eral, who  should  be  considering  the  wel- 
fare of  those  whom  they  serve  Instead  of 
currying  favor  with  the  special  Interests 
which  clamor  for  minimum  wage  laws 
and  other  artificial  panaceas. 

Mr.  Renick's  letter  to  the  editor  which 
appeared  in  the  Wednesday,  April  21 
issue  of  The  News-Sun,  Lake  County's 
only  daily  newspaper  follows : 

Protests  Wage  Law 

I  have  been  out  of  the  Waukegan  area 
in  recent  days  and  do  not  know  what  recent 
action  may  have  been  taken,  but  my  ab- 
sence gives  me  opportunity  to  write  a  letter 
of  protest.  The  Illinois  House  of  Represen- 
tatives passed,  about  March  21st,  by  a  vote  of 
119  to  82,  a  bUl  which  will  cause  the  loss  of 
many  hundreds,  probably  thousands  of  Jobs, 
mostly  among  minority  group  workers.  In  Its 
effect,  it  is  the  most  anti-Negro  legislation 
passed  by  the  Illinois  House  in  many  years. 
It  was  sponsored  by  a  representative  from 
McHenry. 

The  reactionary  and  oppressive  bill  I  am 
referring  to  is  the  proposed  Illinois  "mini- 
mum wage  law."  It  is  true  that  many  people, 
still  ignorant  of  the  real  economic  and  social 
results  of  "minimum  wage  laws."  support 
them  sincerely  as  if  they  really  raise  wages 
in  general  among  the  poorest  workers  in  the 
industries  covered  by  the  law.  This  belief, 
bom  out  of  the  well-intentioned  economic 
ignorance  of  the  208  and  SOs.  has  long  been 
proved  to  be  false. 

The  most  powerful  effect  of  such  laws  Is 
not  the  forced  raising  of  the  money  wages 
of  those  who  manage  to  keep  their  Jobs,  but 
the  losing  entirely  of  their  Jobs  on  the  part 
of  a  multitude  of  the  most  vulnerable  work- 
ers, as  employers  economize  In  the  face  of 
increased  labor  costs.  Former  Illinois  Senator 
Paul  Douglas,  in  his  classic  work  on  the 
theory  of  wages  and  employment  in  1932, 
showed  that  for  every  one  per  cent  forced 
increase  of  wages  above  what  they  axe  In  a 
market  situation,  two  or  three  per  cent  of  the 
labor  force  affected  will  be  disemployed,  that 
is,  forced  out  of  work.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  argument  In  subsequent  years 
as  unemployment  has  immediately  shot  up 
in  covered  industries  after  introduction  of  or 
increases  In  "minimum  wage"  levels. 

Minority  groups.  In  their  common  position 
of  "last  hired,  first  fired"  (because  of  cul- 
tural disadvantage,  poorer  education,  ana/or 
employer  prejudice)  are  hardest  hit  by  this 
effect.  "Minimum  wage  laws"  are  a  chief 
cause  of  the  disproportionately  high  unem- 
ployment levels  among  blacks,  especially 
teen-agers.  If  this  bill  becomes  law,  the  Job- 
hunting  and  Job-holding  plight  among  Il- 


linois Negro  teenagers  will  be  sadder  than 
ever  this  summer. 

Economists  and  University  of  Rochester 
President  W.  Allen  Wallls  has  written  that 
"minimum  wage  laws"  are  in  effect,  though 
not  in  intention,  among  the  most  anti-Negro 
of  laws.  Even  socialists  like  Robert  Theobald 
admit  that  their  outstanding  immediate  ef- 
fect is  incree^ed  unemployment,  especially 
among  minorities. 

How  are  the  state  legislators  from  Lake 
County  voting  on  this  bill?  Minority  group 
people  of  this  area,  don't  let  them  in  their 
ignorance  deprive  you  or  your  friends  of 
jobs  I 

John  A.  Renick, 
Social  Science  Dept.,  North  Chicago  Hiah 
School.  " 


TWO  WINNING  ESSAYS  OP  EVACUA- 
TION DAY  CONTEST  HELD  IN  BOS- 
TON. MASS.,  MARCH  17,  1971 


Ajnil  27,  1971 


HON.  LOUISE  D.  HICKS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing winning  essays  of  the  Evacuation 
Day  contest  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March 
17,  1971: 

Why  I'm  Proud  To  Be  an  American 
(By  Nancy  J.  O'Brien) 

I'm  proud  to  be  an  American  because  of 
many  reasons,  first  of  all  because  we  can 
live,  work  and  worship  as  we  please.  Whatever 
we  wish  to  do  in  this  world  it  Is  our  right 
to  seek  out  what  we  want  to  do  and  work 
for  it.  Our  God-given  talents  can  be  used 
here  in  America  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
since  there  are  so  many  schools,  colleges  and 
places  to  Improve  and  better  oxirselves  if  we 
so  desire. 

Best  of  all  is  that  here  In  America  the 
houses  and  buildings  have  not  been  touched 
by  bombs  from  another  nation  as  so  many 
of  our  European  countries  have  had.  This  l« 
because  we  as  Americans  protect  what  we 
hold  so  close  to  us. 

I  am  a  seventh  grader  and  don't  know  too 
much  about  p>olltlcs  now,  but  I  do  know  that 
as  an  American  I  will  grow  up  In  a  country 
where  I  will  be  protected  against  wrong  do- 
ings. I  also  know  that  when  I  am  of  age  I 
can  vote  for  anyone  I  feel  will  help  America. 
This  right  can  not  be  taken  away  from  zne. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American  when  I 
see  pictures  of  other  boys  and  girls  my  own 
age  without  food  and  clothing  and  a  place 
to  live.  I  know  they  live  in  a  country  where 
wars  are  being  fought,  but  here  In  America 
such  things  are  kept  from  our  shores. 

This  country  Is  also  a  beautiful  place,  with 
Its  parks,  roads  and  many  natural  resources. 
It  takes  more  than  one  person  to  keep  Amer- 
ica beautiful  and  I  appreciate  looking  at 
every  Inch  of  my  land. 

I  am  proud  to  be  American  when  I  listen 
to  stories  my  grandmother  tells  me  of  her 
young  days  in  a  foreign  country,  and  the 
many  hardships  she  endured.  I  am  happy  to 
see  how  proud  she  is  to  have  her  citizenship 
papers  to  show  she  Is  an  American.  She  makes 
me  realize  how  lucky  I  was  to  be  born  here. 

I  know  that  as  a  twelve  year  old  I  dont 
gfet  a  chance  to  show  my  feelings  toward  my 
country,  so  I  am  glad  for  this  opportunity 
to  put  doviTi  a  few  of  my  thoughts.  As  I 
grow  older  I  will  learn  more  about  America 
through    my   school    and   studying   history 


from  Its  earliest  beginning.  The  men  and 
women  who  lived  and  died  to  make  America 
what  it  Is  today  would  not  be  ashamed  of 
Its  people.  VPe  are  not  perfect  but  It  gives 
U8  a  goal  to  work  for.  ^  ^  , 

In  America  all  people  are  created  equal, 
jio  matter  what  color  or  religion  or  nation- 
ality Everyone  has  a  choice  to  live  as  he 
Diease  under  the  fiag  of  red,  white  and  blue. 
Not  only  imder  the  fiag  but  under  our  Na- 
tional Anthem.  When  this  song  Is  simg, 
I  know  many  people  as  well  as  I  get  a  nice 
feeling.  If  you  will  Just  listen  to  the  word, 
"the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave,"  tells  a  lot  about  my  America. 

What  Freedom  Means  to  Ms 
IN  THE  Seventies 
(By  Patricia  Fahy) 

To  be  truthful.  I  have  never  really  evaluat- 
ed the  meaning  or  depth  of  my  freedom.  I 
have  merely  taken  it  for  granted  and  en- 
Joyed  it.  However  after  much  consideration. 
I  now  realize  the  impcH-tanoe  of  it,  and  the 
effect  it  has  had  upon  my  life.  y 

I  receive  many  privileges  from  my  parents 
because  of  the  implicit  trust  they  have  In 
me  and  because  I  have  never  betrayed  their 
trust.  I  am  allowed  to  go  to  places  within 
reason  accompanied  by  my  friends,  and  I 
also  enjoy  t.  resasonaJsle  curew  for  my  age. 
For  example,  this  summer  my  friends  and  I 
went  to  Cape  Cod,  horseback  riding  and 
participated  in  other  events  which  we  im- 
mensely enjoyed.  Even  though  I  have  never 
seen  It  in  such  a  light  before,  the  ability 
to  participate  in  activities  such  as  these  are 
aspects  of  my  freedom.  At  present,  I  am 
fulflining  the  requirements  for  obtaining  my 
license,  such  as  driver's  education  and  driv- 
ing lessons,  if  I  do  get  my  license,  it  will  not 
only  be  a  state-granted  freedom  to  be  al- 
lowed to  drive  a  car,  but  also  a  family  priv- 
ilege when  my  father  or  brothers  trust  me 
enough  to  allow  me  to  take  their  cars. 

On  a  wider  and  more  Impersonal  scale, 
our  government  bestows  numerous  freedoms 
upon  Its  citizens  until  they  disprove  their 
ability  to  handle  them  wisely  and  Justly. 
Because  I  live  In  this  country,  I  can  freely 
decide  my  life's  ambition,  choose  where  I 
want  to  be  educated,  and  where  I  will  settle 
down  and  carry  out  my  life's  plans. 

During  the  course  of  the  seventies,  I  will 
have  lived  on  this  earth  long  enough  to 
register  to  vote.  This  is  one  privilege  I  am 
anxious  to  obtain  and  will  not  treat  lightly. 

I  regard  this  act  of  voting  as  a  form  of 
support  for  a  person,  issues,  and  ideals  in 
which  I  trust  and  believe.  If,  because  of  my 
support,  a  person  obtains  a  political  office, 
it  gives  him  the  chance  to  straighten  out 
ovir  problems,  and  to  maintain  the  freedom 
we  know  today  for  future  generations.  This 
means  a  great  deal  to  me  because  there  are 
so  many  current  problems  obstructing  our 
national  Ideal.  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  strive 
for  or  even  hope  for  achieving  a  Utopia  be- 
cause I  know  this  is  an  impossibility,  how- 
ever, I  do  feel  there  are  many  Injustices  that 
could  be  corrected  by  a  change  in  leader- 
ship, attitudes,  and  more  action  on  the  part 
of  apathetic  citizens. 

Also  before  the  turn  of  the  decade,  I  hope 
to  have  started  raising  a  family.  My  freedom 
will  greatly  Influence  this  portion  of  my  life. 
I  want  to  be  able  to  teach  my  children 
about  the  God  in  whom  I  believe,  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  Ideals  I  feel  are  important.  I 
want  them  to  grow  up  in  a  free  country  as  I 
did,  however,  I  hope  there  will  not  be  as 
many  problems  and  crises  for  them  to  en- 
counter. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
say  that  because  of  my  freedom,  I  am  now 
happily  finding  answers  to  my  many  ques- 
tions about  life,  but  I  can  not,  not  yet  any- 
way, because  I  am  still  searching.  However, 
I  can  say  that  when  I  find  these  answers  I 
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am  confident  that  I  v^ill  be  able  to  pursue 
my  life's  goals  successfully  because  I  am  a 
free  person. 


DEMONSTRATIONS— ANTIWAR  OR 
ANTI-AMERICAN? 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  disturbs 
me  to  see  and  hear  the  apparently  official 
attitude  aroimd  this  city  not  to  do  or 
say  anything  that  will  Inflame  the  anti- 
war protesters. 

Since  the  large  majority  of  our  constit- 
uents do  not  receive  the  local  Washing- 
ton papers  or  newspapers  from  nearby 
cities,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  a  few 
things  that  have  happened  during  the 
past  few  days  of  demonstrations  so  that 
the  American  people  wlU  not  be  misled 
into  believing  that  the  participants  are 
just  another  bunch  of  youthful,  fim- 
loving  patriots. 

One  article,  appearing  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  blandly  notes: 

In  all,  there  were  25  arrests  Saturday  and 
early  Sunday,  police  said — 18  for  disorderly 
conduct,  two  for  crossing  police  lines  and 
five  for  burglary  after  an  unsuccessful  3  a.m. 
attempt  to  enter  the  Washington  Monument. 

Several  bottles  were  throvra  at  police 
briefiy  Saturday  afternoon,  32  (American) 
flags  were  ripped  down  at  the  Washington 
Monument,  and  all  the  seats  of  the  Monu- 
ment's park  benches  were  burned  early  Sun- 
day in  scattered  bonfires  used  to  warm  the 
concert  listeners. 

But  get  this  observation,  as  if  to  add 
respectability  to  the  whole  affair — 

The  arrest  and  damage  totals  were  far  be- 
low those  of  demonstrations  of  comparaWe 
size  here  In  previous  years. 

Accompanying  the  article  is  a  picture 
showing  hundreds  of  automobiles  ille- 
gally parked  on  the  Moniunent  Groimds, 
which  was  turned  into  a  campsite,  and  I 
dare  say  that  none  of  your  constituents 
could  get  away  with  that  for  a  minute 
even  if  they  only  wanted  a  ringside 
parking  site  from  which  to  take  in  the 
sights. 

An  article  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Pos^t  reveals  that  the  campsite  in 
West  Potomac  Park — situated  between 
the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Memorials  and 
approved  earlier  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment as  the  staging  site  for  militant  pro- 
tests this  week  and  next — is  nothing 
more  than  a  temporary  recluse  for  drug 
users,  vagabonds,  and  teenage  runa- 
ways. Prom  this  site  of  disorganization, 
the  daily  bands  of  dissidents  descend  up- 
on the  Congress  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies to  say  how  rotten  everything  is  and 
supposedly  suggest — or  demand — how 
Congress  might  act  more  responsibly. 

A  front  page  picture  in  the  Sunday 
issue  of  Baltimore's  The  News  American 
shows  three  demonstrators  posed  on  a 
statue  on  the  Capitol  grounds — with  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  as  a  backdrop — one 
perched  atop  the  statue  waving  the  Viet- 
cong  flag.  The  accompanying  article  re- 
ports: 
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During  the  march,  about  60  persons  car- 
ried the  Red  flags  of  revolution  and  Vlet- 
cong  banners  and  platferds  reading  "Smash 
Imperialism — Build  a  Labor  Party"  and  bear- 
ing pictures  cf  Marx,  Lenin,  and  Trotsky. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  those  who  have 
sincere  convictions  against  the  policy  of 
our  Piesident  with  respect  to  extricating 
American  troops  from  the  war  must  te 
sissociated  with  the  growing  number  of 
misfits  who,  while  professedly  antiwar 
are  equally  anti-American.  It  is  indeed 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  wheat  from  the  chaff  as  even 
outright  acts  of  anti-Americanism  are 
given  some  aura  of  resjiectability  and 
l^itimacy  under  the  cover  of  the  anti- 
war emotion.  This  fact  should  be  obvi- 
ous to  anyone  who  cares  to  look  and  it 
might  again  be  observed  that  in  all  of 
these  so-called  peace  demonstrations, 
the  American  flsig  is  conspicuous  only  by 
its  absence. 

On  a  related  matter,  I  have  repeatedly 
cautioned  that  those  who  are  so  vocifer- 
ous against  the  war  are  actually  prolong- 
ing the  war  by  making  a  just  settlement 
increasingly  difficult  to  achieve.  Illustra- 
tive of  this  fact  is  an  article  that  was 
tucked  away  in  the  pages  of  the  Wash- 
ington Po^t  of  this  date  under  tlie  head- 
ing of  "VC  Offers  Aid  to  U.S.  Deeerters." 
Quoting  the  article  directly: 

Paris,  AprU  26— The  Vietoong  today  prom- 
ised help  and  protection  to  American  de- 
serters In  South  Vietnam  and  urged  them  to 
step  up  their  antiwar  efforts. 

The  offer  came  in  a  Vietcong  High  Com- 
mand order  to  its  guerrillas  circulated  here 
(Paris)  by  the  Vietcong  delegation  to  the 
Vietnam  peace  talks. 

The  statement  urged  U.8.  servicemen  to 
seek  repatriation  and  "to  refuse  to  go  sub- 
missively to  a  useless  death  In  the  unjust 
war  in  Vietnam  and  Indochina." 

It  ordered  guerrUlas  to  welcome  and  re- 
ward American  deserters  and  to  help  them 
seek  asylum  in  another  country  or  return  to 
the  United  States.  It  did  not  spell  out  what 
the  rewards  would  be. 

(UPI  quoted  a  Vietcong  apokesvum  in 
Paris  as  saying  that  some  U£.  detertera  have 
joined  their  ranks  and  are  fighting  other 
Americans  in  South  Vietnam.)  Emphasis 
added. 

An  editorial  in  the  official  Hanoi  dally 
Nhan  Dan  also  demanded  that  President 
Nixon  set  a  date  for  total  U.S.  pullout  from 
Indochina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  are  we  going  to 
wake  up? 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
huband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


XUH 
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THE  CONVERSION  OP  A  SKEPTtC 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  iixiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Columnist  James  J.  KilpatHck 
was  at  one  time  a  self-confessed  skeptic 
when  It  came  to  the  Peace  Corps,  like 
some  other  critics  at  the  time  the  P^ce 
Corpjs  was  conceived,  he  saw  It  a4  "a 
gaggle  of  adolescent  do-gooders,  beaHng 
ideological  Rinso  to  the  great  lim- 
washed" — at  best  they  would  be  "inno- 
cents abroad,"  and  at  worst,  "meddle- 
some Melvins.  bovmd  to  make  troul)le." 

Well,  all  that  has  changed,  and  the 
hard-nosed  conservative  columnist  has 
admitted  to  the  error  of  his  ways,  and 
is  now  a  newly  won  convert  to  the  Ptace 
Corps  cause.  The  ccmverslon  may  bej  at- 
tributed in  part  to  36-year-old  P^ce 
Corps  Director  Joe  Blatchford  and  the 
new  directions  he  has  charted  for  the 
agency  in  response  to  third-world  needs. 
Mr.  Kilp>atrick  also  makes  favorable 
mention  of  the  Action  Corps  which  would 
bring  together  the  Peace  Corps,  VI$TA, 
and  other  Federal  volunteer  progrjuns 
under  one  roof. 

At  this  point  In  the  Rxcoro,  iMr 
Speaker,  I  Include  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Kllpatrlck's  column  as  it  appeared  in  the 
April  22  edition  of  the  Rockford  Mt)rn- 
ixig  Star: 

Ptace  Cokps  Gets  New  Lut  Among 

volunteek  agencies 

(By  James  J.  KUpatiick) 

Washinotow. — What  ever  became  of  the 
Peace  Corps?  The  question  crops  up  now)  and 
ihen,  generally  when  an  observer  of  foiielgn 
a9alrs  senses  that  something  has  drofcped 
out  of  the  news  and  realizes  the  I^ace 
Corx>s  Is  it. 

On  Inquiry,  one  learns  that  the  Peace  Oorps 
leaped  Into  lively  existence  under  Kennedy, 
peaked  ofT  Its  own  momentum  In  1966  {and 
then  lapsed  Into  slow  decline.  Now  thafl  de- 
cline has  been  reyersed.  Applications  irom 
prosi>ectlTe  volunteers  once  more  are  flbod- 
Lng  In.  and  the  Congress  Is  about  to  take  up 
Nixon's  plan  for  bringing  half  a  dozen  vol- 
unteer agencies.  Including  the  Peace  Corps, 
under  a  single  tent  to  be  known  as  Action. 

Let  an  old  skeptic  confess.  In  part  at  least. 
the  error  of  bis  ways.  When  the  Peace  cjorps 
first  was  conceived,  many  a  conservative  prlt- 
Ic.  Including  me,  saw  the  outfit  as  a  g<|ggle 
?f  adolescent  do-gooders,  bearing  Ideological 
.llnso  to  the  great  unwashed.  At  best,  we  Bup- 
posed,  the  volunteers  would  be  lnno<ients 
abroad:  at  worst,  they  would  turn  Into  ied- 
dlesome  Melvins.  bound  to  make  trouble. 

The  estimate.  In  fact,  was  not  wholl^  In 
error.  Some  of  the  volunteers,  equipped  tartth 
little  more  than  a  liberal  arts  degree  a|id  a 
few  stars  In  their  eyes,  proved  to  have  ittle 
of  value  to  the  host  countries  where  they 
worked  In  Latin  America,  some  of  the  ^tl- 
vlst  types,  working  to  organize  the  ca^pe- 
slnos.  and  instruct  them  In  their  civil  rlihts. 
achieved  little  but  new  disillusion.  In{  the 
course  of  time,  the  Peace  Corps  formallyl  was 
Invited  out  of  half  a  dozen  countries.  JAnd 
as  the  novelty  wore  off.  applications  declined 
from  45.600  In  1964  to  19,000  last  year.  | 

Yet  the  picture,  viewed  as  a  whole, ;  was 
much  better.  The  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
proved  themselves,  by  and  large,  as  excellent 
emissaries  of  the  United  States.  They  taught 
In  schools  where  there  had  been  no  scttools 
before;  they  performed  some  Ingenious  qilra- 
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cles  here  and  there  In  agriculture,  in  sanita- 
tion and  m  public  health.  They  caused  lit- 
tle or  no  embarassment  In  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  they  made  a  host  of  friends  in  peo- 
ple-to-people diplomacy.  Barry  Goldwater's 
enthusiastic  comment  that  the  corps  Is  •  the 
best  thing  we  have  going  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations"  probably  Is  close  to  the  mark, 
though  It  tells  us  something  of  what  else 
we  have  going  for  us  In  the  field  of  foreign 
relations. 

Under  Director  Joseph  Blatchford,  sldc- 
burned  and  blue-eyed,  the  Peace  Corps  Is 
steadily  being  revamped.  The  new  emphasis 
Is  on  recruiting  volunteers  with  specific 
skills — plumbers,  carpenters,  especially  farm- 
ers. In  1969,  barely  2  per  cent  of  the  requests 
reaching  the  Peace  Corps  from  hott  countries 
were  for  fanners.  This  year  the  figure  Is  18 
per  cent.  Meanwhile,  requests  for  ":^eneral- 
ists"  have  dropped  In  half,  fror>  60  per  cent 
to  29. 

Recruiting  efforts  are  being  altered  In  other 
directions  also.  Prom  Its  Inception,  the  corps 
has  encountered  great  difficulty  In  attracting 
black  and  Chlcano  volunteers.  Vigorous  pro- 
grams are  In  motion  to  change  this  picture. 
Formerly  the  corps  took  married  couples,  but 
none  with  children.  Now  whole  families  are 
being  recruited.  In  1969,  only  6  per  cent  of 
the  applicants  were  over  28;  the  figure  this 
year  Is  21  per  cent. 

Blatchford  has  a  highly  caroonated  opti- 
mism about  the  road  ahead.  The  new  Action 
agency — unless  Congress  disapproves — will 
bring  such  agencies  as  VISTA  (Volunteers  In 
Service  to  America)  rjid  eventually  the 
Teachers  Corps  under  his  wing.  He  foresees 
all  kinds  of  possibilities  for  mea  and  wcmen 
with  a  sense  of  dedication  to  volunteer  serv- 
ice— for  example,  one  year  of  teaching  In 
some  troubled  spot  in  the  United  States,  fol- 
lowed by  two  years  of  teaching  abroad.  A 
number  of  universities  are  working  out  plans 
to  g^rant  academic  credit  toward  master's 
degrees  In  return  for  volunteer  service. 

Not  everyone  is  so  enthusiastic.  Many  of 
the  VTSTA  people,  suspicious  of  change  and 
hostile  to  Nixon,  are  dragging  their  feet.  But 
Blatchford  is  warmly  convinced  that  plenty 
of  Americans  still  possess  the  old  volunteer 
spirit,  and  he  Is  ready  to  welcome  them 
aboard  his  refurbished  ship,  for  duty  at  home 
or  abroad. 


MAY  3— THE  POLISH  NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
3  people  of  Polish  descent  from  all  over 
the  world  wlU  be  celebrating  the  180th 
anniversary  of  the  Constitution  of  Po- 
land. It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  take  this 
time  to  commemorate  this  noteworthy 
event.  It  deserves  recognition  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  freedoms  and  liberties  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  enjoy  stem 
from  the  ideals  set  forth  in  our  Consti- 
tution. It  is  little  known,  but  on  May  3, 
1971.  these  ideals  were  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution  of  Poland.  Today,  however, 
they  are  powerless  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
they  so  rightfully  deserve  because  of  the 
ruthlessness  of  Communist  domination. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  people  of  Poland  have  been  subju- 
gated: her  history  has  long  been  tragi- 
cally marred  by  the  presence  of  foreign 
powers  or  undemocratic  governments. 


April  27,  1971 

I  ask  that  this  distinguished  body  rec- 
ognize this  important  holiday  in  the  hope 
that  It  will  bring  renewed  faith  and  cour- 
age to  the  citizens  of  this  oppressed  land. 
And  I  pray,  as  they  do,  that  the  future 
will  bring  the  independence  and  free- 
dom embodied  in  their  Constitution  ot 
180  years  ago. 


KENDALL  IS  THE  MAN  TO  HANDLE 
RAILPAX 


April  2 


/» 


1971 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Members  of  the  House  are  aware, 
Amtrak,  the  new  passenger  train  serv- 
ice, formerly  known  as  Railpax.  begins 
operations  on  May  1.  It  would  be  haM 
to  find  a  more  challenging  or  more  diffi- 
cult assignment  than  establishing  pas- 
senger train  service  on  a  financially 
sound,  eflacient,  and  satisfying  basis  to 
all  those  throughout  the  country  who  de- 
sire this  mode  of  transportation.  It  is,  in- 
deed,  a  Herculean  task.  The  Jackson  Citi- 
zen Patriot  in  an  editorial  on  Wednes- 
day, April  7,  1971,  recited  some  of  the 
many  fine  qualifications  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corp.,  David  W.  Kendall, 
possesses  for  this  almost  impossible  task. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  the  Citizen  Patriot 
in  saluting  Mr.  Kendall,  formerly  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
later  Special  Counsel  to  the  President 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
for  his  willingness  to  once  again  lend 
his  considerable  talents  in  service  to 
our  Nation  and  commend  the  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

E^NDALL     Is     THE     MaN     TO     HANDLE     RAILPAZ 

David  W.  Kendall,  the  former  Jackson 
attorney  who  now  beads  Railpax.  the  na- 
tloztallzed  passenger  train  service,  has  mada 
It  plain  that  he  will  not  yield  to  urging 
that  the  service  be  expanded. 

Mr.  Kendall,  testifying  before  a  Senate 
committee  and  bearing  complaints  from 
senators  concerned  about  limiting  of  serv- 
ice in  their  own  states,  said  that  the  new 
system  "represents  our  best  judgment." 

He  also  described  the  Railpax  plan,  whlcb 
goes  into  effect  May  1.  as  a  solid  base  on 
which  rail  passenger  service  can  be  expanded 
If  business  warrants  it. 

As  we  understand  the  Railpax  concept  It 
Is  to  provide  passenger  service  where  the 
passengers  are  and  to  eliminate  the  costly, 
inadequately  patronized  trains  which  have 
been  kept  running  only  because  people  in 
the  areas  served  want  them  retained. 

Giving  In  to  political  and  regional  pres- 
sure would,  of  course,  defeat  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  Railpax  system  and  run  up  a  bill 
for  the  taxpayers  for  millions  of  dollars  to 
subsidize  trains  which  only  a  few  person* 
want  to  use. 

Jacksonlans  who  know  Dave  Kendall  un- 
derstand that  he  Is  the  kind  of  a  man  who 
will  follow  what  he  Interpets  his  orders  to 
be  and  will  withstand  political  pressure  to 
change  them. 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Kendall  In  operation  as 
a  practicing  attorney,  a  school  board  presi- 
dent, a  leader  in  the  Republican  party  and 
an  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury  unda 
President  Elsenhower.  (He  started  his  work- 


IM  career  as  a  young  naan  as  a  reporter  on 
,hi  Citizen  Patriot.) 

In  every  position  he  has  held,  Dave  Ken- 
H»u  the  politician,  also  has  been  a  practical 
Ijal  who  does  what  he  thinks  is  right  no 
matter  how  hot  the  flack  may  get 

He  is  an  excellent  choice  to  head  Railpax 

he  knows  the  raUroad  business  from  his 

dlvs  as  a  counsel  for  the  New  York  Central. 

Moreover,  he  has  nothing  to  prove  and  no 
Dolltlcal  ambitions  of  any  kind.  He  retired 
from  bis  private  career  when  he  stepped  down 
„  vice  president  in  charge  of  legal  affairs  for 
nirvsler  Corp.  He  answered  the  summons  to 
head  Railpax  because  he  thought  he  could 
do  one  more  public  service.  Thus  he  Is 
about  as  invulnerable  to  pressure  as  any  man 

If  Railpax  is  to  preserve,  and  possibly  ex- 
oand  rail  passenger  service  In  this  country 
instead  of  being  the  last  gat.p  before  the 
coroner  is  called,  It  wUl  have  to  be  operated 
alonit  the  lines  laid  down  by  its  advocates 
and  implemented  by  Mr.  Kendall   and   his 

associates.  ^ 

If  politicians  and  prideful  civic  interests 
insist  on  maintaining  service  where  the  traf- 
fic does  not  Justify  it.  Railpax  either  will  fall 
or  become   a   terribly   costly   federal    boon- 

We  say  that  even  though  we  know  that 
many  areas  of  Michigan  are  left  off  the  new 
rsU  system  and  the  drum  beaUng  for  saving 
some  of  the  trains  is  loud,  indeed. 

Although  Jackson  is  on  the  Detroit-Chi- 
cago main  line  and  will  be  served  by  RaU- 
pax,  it  will  lack  some  of  the  present  connec- 
tions to   population   centers    such    as   New 

York. 

If,  however,  the  drastic  surgery  Is  neces- 
sary to  save  the  patient,  so  be  It. 

And  we  wish  Dave  Kendall  luck  in  mak- 
ing the  plans  stick.  If  anyone  can  do  It, 
he  can. 


AN  OIL  SPILL  ON  TROUBLED 
WATERS 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OF    MISSOURI^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vietnam 
as  another  Golconda  with  vsist  natural 
resources,  to  be  exploited  by  U.S.  inter- 
ests, is  exposed  as  a  "synthetic  bogey"  by 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
W.  Ball  in  the  following  column  which 
appears  in  Newsweek,  May  3 : 

AN    Oil    Spill    on    Tboublsd    Waters 
(By  George  W.  Ball) 

Recently,  on  three  college  campuses,  not 
only  students  but  even  some  young  faculty 
members  have  confronted  me  with  a  startling 
assertion.  America,  they  have  announced,  has 
embroiled  itself  in  Vietnam  not  from  miscon- 
ceived purposes  of  strategy  and  politics  but 
from  motives  as  ugly  and  elemental  as  greed. 
South  Vietnam,  they  say.  should  better  be 
named  Golconda.  Just  as  someone  once  de- 
scribed Britain  as  an  Island  founded  on  coal 
and  surrounded  by  fish.  Vietnam — these 
young  men  assure  me — is  a  land  founded  on 
vast  ore  bodies  and  surrounded  by  oil.  Thus 
our  adventure  in  that  wretched  terrain  of 
paddy  and  Jungle — what  General  de  GauUe 
once  described  to  me  as  "rotten  country" — 
is  not,  they  confidently  assert,  a  misguided 
effort  of  containment,  but  instead  a  textbook 
example  of  economic  imperialism,  gunboat 
diplomacy  and  nineteenth-century-style  fili- 
bustering. 

When  I  have  countered  this  thesis  by  de- 
claring that  in  more  than  six  years'  involve- 
ment at  the  highest  level  of  our  government 
I  never  heard  even  a  whisper  that  America 
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had  a  significant  economic  interest  in  South- 
east Asia,  my  student  interlocutors  have  re- 
garded me  with  incredulity,  implying  that  I 
was  either  gullible  or  a  tool  of  the  Interests. 
Even  my  modest  suggestion  that  they  might 
profitably  take  a  course  in  economic  geog- 
raphy was  not  enthusiastically  received. 

SYNDICATED    BOOEY 

Obviously,  all  talk  of  vast  reserves  of 
copper,  molybdenum  and  oUier  valuable  met- 
als reposing  in  the  subsoil  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  moonshine.  Yet  it  Is  bad  luck  that 
now.  In  this  tenth  year  of  our  Vietnamese 
agony,  the  whole  continental  shelf  of  South- 
east Asia  should  become  the  focus  of  an  oil 
search.  Though  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment has.  as  yet,  granted  no  drilling  con- 
cessions, the  mere  fact  that  offshore  Viet- 
nam is  now  regarded  as  geologically — though 
not  politically — a  "good  risk,"  should  be 
qxUte  enough  for  the  revisionist  historians 
with  a  Marxist  bias.  Up  to  now  they  have 
had  a  lonesome  hunt  In  Vietnam,  since  the 
only  devil  they  have  foxind  to  chase  Is  that 
synthetic  bogey  "the  military-industrial 
complex."  But  the  merest  whiff  of  oil  puts 
them  on  a  new  scent.  Since  It  Is  part  of 
our  folklore  that  even  the  most  nebulous 
vision  of  potential  giishers  arouses  the  beast 
in  man,  to  link  the  word  "oil"  with  South 
Vietnam  triggers  a  Pavlovlan  refiex  in  all 
those  who  light  up  with  moral  glow  at  the 
venality  of  others. 

Of  course.  It  is  a  fair  question  why  we 
are  in  Vietnam,  since  our  national  Interest 
In  that  area  seems  so  bard  to  identify,  and 
most  citizens  have  foimd  only  the  foggiest 
answer.  For  them  the  workings  of  govern- 
ment still  remain  a  dark  mystery,  and,  as 
with  any  drama,  acceptance  of  the  action  de- 
pends on  a  tenuous  suspension  of  disbelief. 
When,  as  has  now  occurred,  disbelief  is  no 
longer  suspended,  we  must  br8«;e  ourselves 
for  a  bizarre  season  of  nonsense. 

NO    ARMACEDOON 

To  counter  the  current  mood  will  not  be 
easy,  and  no  one  can  do  much  to  help  except 
the  President.  His  most  urgent  task  Is  to 
persuade  a  Justifiably  skeptical  public  that, 
at  long  last,  we  are  getting  fully  out  of  South 
Vietnam  and  will  not  again  be  seduced  by 
tactical  diversions  that  expand  the  combat 
theater.  Beyond  that,  he  needs  to  reformulate 
our  objectives,  as  he  has  already  tentatively 
begun  to  do.  while  rigorously  abjuring  polit- 
ical hyperbole.  The  point  to  be  made  Is  that 
Vietnam  is  not  really  Armageddon  after  all. 
and  that  we  should  never  have  guaranteed 
that  the  country  (if  it  is  a  country)  would 
be  made  safe  for  democracy.  The  most  we 
should  ever  have  undertaken  was  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  would  be  given  a  "reason- 
able chance"  to  determine  their  own  destiny, 
leaving  ultimate  success  or  failure  in  their 
own  hands.  That  Is.  after  all,  the  totality  of 
the  promise  that  President  Eisenhower  made 
to  Diem  in  1964,  when  we  first  started  down 
this  tortuous  road.  If  we  now  retool  our 
public  declarations  to  emblazon  that  point 
for  all  to  see.  we  will  not  only  minimize  the 
political  damage  to  our  position  around  the 
world  in  the  event  that  the  Saigon  regime 
crumbles  under  the  pressure  of  progressive 
withdrawal,  but  we  wUl  condition  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  withstand  the  wild  and  windy 
nonsense  which  is  certain  to  mar  life  on  the 
home  front  in  the  months  ahead. 
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extremely  knowledgeable  and  energetic 
gentleman,  Jack  A.  Lipari.  At  this  time, 
however,  I  should  refer  to  him  as  Judge 
Lipari.  His  great  interest  In  the  justice 
that  our  Nation  guarantees  has  pro- 
vided him  with  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
pense this  justice  as  judge  of  the  county 
court. 

Socrates  said: 

Pour  things  belong  to  a  Judge:  to  hear 
courteously,  to  answer  wisely,  to  consider 
soberly,  and  to  decide  impartially. 

I  am  confident  that  these  four  things 
belong  to  Judge  Jack  A.  Lipari. 


HON.  JACK  A.  LIPARI 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AllVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
express  my  sincere  congratulations  to  an 


ABOLITION  OP  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERNAL  SECURITY  LONG 
OVERDUE 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can public  in  recent  months  has  wit- 
nessed long  overdue  outrage  expressed 
against  spying  by  various  Government 
agencies.  It  seems  any  citizen's,  any  Con- 
gressman's, any  Senator's  ideas  and  ac- 
tions are  deemed  "questionable." 

It  seuidens  and  alarms  me  that  while 
the  public  has  placed  Its  trust  in  Con- 
gress to  take  steps  to  protect  the  free- 
doms and  rights  of  an  unjustifiably 
scrutinized  citizenry  that  the  legislative 
branch  is  nonetheless  negligent  in  ful- 
filling its  functions  as  watchdog  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  protector  of  in- 
dixldual  and  public  rights. 

What  would  our  citizens  think  of  Con- 
gress if  more  were  aware  that  one  of  the 
House  committees  is  providing,  with 
enthusiasm,  information  of  these  Gov- 
ernment snoop  agencies  and  that  citizens 
placed  in  these  files  number  in  the  thou- 
sands. I  am  speaking  of  one  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  Joe  McCarthy  era  in  the 
legislative  branch — the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security,  formerly  called  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 

"There  is  no  justification  for  funding 
this  committee,  yet  some  in  this  body  are 
seeking  increases  in  HISCs  budget,  above 
the  outrageous  $850,000  HISC  budget 
during  the  91st  Congress.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  HISCs  legislative  record  dur- 
ing the  entire  91st  Congress  amounted  to 
consideration  of  only  seven  different  bills, 
three  of  them  reported  out.  one  reaching 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  none  becom- 
ing law — in  spite  of  this,  the  HISC  budget 
was  sixth  among  all  House  committees. 
The  legislation  considered  by  this  com- 
mittee should  instead  be  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

With  $850,000  at  its  disposal,  and  yet 
such  a  meager  legislative  record.  HISC 
is  obviously  using  these  funds  to  main- 
tain its  library  of  data  on  citizens  and 
then  distribute  this,  data  to  every  snoop 
group  which  makes  a  request — and  the 
requests  are  enormous. 

Congress  should  be  questioning  wheth- 
er the  old  HUAC  files  are  perhaps  the 
basic  source  of  dossiers  which  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  assembling  on  these 
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so-called  un-Amerlcans.  We  should  be 
asking  where  this  committee  gets  Its 
authority  to  maintain  and  distribute 
personal  information,  even  income  Itax 
records,  on  the  citizens  in  Its  files. 

The  resolution  which  authorized  this 
committee  contains  no  reference  to  the 
rights  of  this  committee  to  distribute 
gossip  about  Americans  under  the  n4me 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

None  among  us  wants  to  share  Jthe 
blame  for  furthering  police-state  tacljics. 
Yet  as  long  as  this  House  appropriates 
these  outrageous  funds  to  HISC,  tius 
allowing  it  to  continue  its  abuses,  tien 
the  House  and  its  Members  who  vote  for 
such  appropriations  are  to  blame. 

Why,  I  ask,  is  not  Congress  aslding 
whose  names  are  in  the  file?  How  ma^iy? 
How  are  they  selected? 

And  who  decides  who  will  be  seledted 
for  HISC's  Who  Is  Who  in  Un-Ameri:a 

The  proposed  increase  in  this  comn  tit- 
tee's  budget  will  serve  to  permit  furtier 
abuses  by  HISC.  Unless  we  are  willini  to 
share  the  guilt  of  spsang  on  the  Amer- 
ican citizenry,  something  we  legislators 
have  so  self-rlghteously  criticized  in  the 
executive  branch,  then  we  must  Mote 
against  further  appropriations  for  this 
ignominious  committee. 


DOMESTIC  PROGRAMS,  YES; 
FOREIGN  AID,  NO! 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ihe 
House  of  Representatives  this  week,  on 
April  22.  I  voted  for  two  bills  which  are 
major  in  importance,  I  believe,  in  orjder 
to  strengthen  this  Nation. 

The  bills  are  designed  to  spur  the  ec6n 
omy  on  one  hand  and  to  fill  in  finanf  ial 
gaps  in  three  other  public  programs;  on 
the  other.  I 

These  are  good  bills  for  America  »nd 
certainly  will  put  a  brighter  glow  on  jo- 
tential  strong  gains  for  America  tlian 
the  $13.5  billion  thankless  foreign  aid 
program  proposal  for  the  next  fiscal 
year— 1972 — which  the  administration 
insists  on  throwing  away  again. 

American  taxpayers  must  be  told  t  lat 
again,  on  one  hand,  the  administration 
is  asking  for  the  $13.5  billion  for  foreign 
aid  while  on  the  other  hand  the  admdn- 
istration  has  locked  ud,  at  this  very  iio- 
ment.  $12.8  billion,  which  was  duly  ip- 
propriated  by  Congress  for  fiscal  yea' 
1971  expenditure,  and  which  is  all  fo' 
domestic  programs  solely. 

The  inequity  is  apparent  In  the  »<•' 
ministration's  philosophy  of  economic 
balance  and  that  is  why  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  first  bill  A]  )ril 
22  to  accelerate  homefront  public  works 
projects  and  another  to  "fill  in  those  fi- 
nancial gaps  in  three  other  public  pro- 
grams." to  quote  from  above. 

First  of  all,  I  voted  for  the  $5.5  billjor. 
accelerated  public  works  program,  main- 
ly devised  to  create  jobs  with  a  $2-bil]  Ion 
shot  in  the  arm  for  local  commimitiej  to 
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go  ahead  and  build  public  works  projects 
already  planned. , 

Another  $2  billion  would  be  used  over 
the  next  2  years  to  assist  communities 
to  attract  industry  and  the  remaining 
$1.5  billion  would  be  for  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  program  to  open 
the  area  for  further  industrial  develop- 
ment through  road  construction  and  oth- 
er aids. 

This  public  works  program,  which 
passed  319  to  67,  is  similar  to  legislation 
passed  in  1962  to  correct  American  eco- 
nomic ills. 

That  ill  today  mainly  Is  imemploy- 
ment — ranging  at  about  6  percent  at  the 
moment. 

This  bill  should  help  turn  the  economy 
around  and  get  America  working  for 
America  again.  This  is  what  is  wanted 
and  needed. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems  today  is  also  a  human 
problem  and  that  is  unemployment.  I 
will  quote  from  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  report  on  this  bill  which 
stated: 

No  one  who  has  walked  the  streets  seek- 
ing gainful  employment  can  think  otherwise. 

The  other  major  bill  in  the  House 
April  22,  which  I  supported  and  which 
passed  by  a  voice  votp.  was  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  of  $1 
billion  to  augment  three  public  programs 
threatened  with  a  shortage  of  cash. 

This  bill  included  $736  million  to  sus- 
tain mandatory  veterans  benefit  pro- 
grams which  are  lagging  financially  due 
to  the  increased  number  of  veterans  ap- 
plying for  benefits  this  year.  This  fund- 
ing covers  almost  every  program  imder 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  other  two  public  programs  receiv- 
ing aid  under  this  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  are  the  occupational 
safety  and  health  program  for  $12  mil- 
lion and  the  Disaster  Relief  and  Small 
Business  Administration  Disaster  Loan 
Fund  with  a  figure  of  $290  million. 

These  are  funding  levels  to  help  Amer- 
ica domestically.  These  are  American 
taxpayers'  dollars  working  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

Now,  these  bills  make  better  economic 
and  hujnan  sense  for  America  and  the 
use  of  her  taxpayers'  dollars  than  the 
billions  proposed  to  go  for  foreign  aid. 

I  feel  it  was  fitting  that  on  the  day 
after  the  President  announced  one  of 
the  administration's  many  "spigots"  of 
giveaway  foreign  aid  programs,  the  one 
for  $3.3  billion,  that  the  House  judiciously 
approved  the  two  money  bills  to  infuse 
public  works  action  into  the  50  United 
States. 

Furthermore,  I  was  galled  to  read  in 
the  Washington  press — Washington 
Post,  April  22, 1971— that: 

White  Hovise  officials  said  that  the  $3.3 
blUlon  aid  request  Is  only  about  $100  mil- 
lion more  than  that  appropriated  for  (fiscal 
year)  1971. 

Only?  Good  grief.  If  the  administra- 
tion has  $100  million  extra  that  It  as- 
sumes will  be  laying  around,  then  I  be- 
lieve that  the  administration,  as  well  as 
the  Congress,  should  plan  to  channel  it 
into  the  new  National  Rail  Passenger 
Corporation,  Railpax,  for  example.  This 
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would  help  expand  rail  passenger  routes 
into  cities  such  as  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  which 
were  left  out  In  the  cold  by  Railpax. 

And,  by  increasing  the  routes  of  Rail- 
pax,  that  certainly  would  aid  the  fight 
against  unemployment. 


FLETCHER  THOMPSON  REPORTS 
TO  YOU 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  my  most  recent  news- 
letter in  the  Recorc  In  order  tiiat  it  may 
be  made  available  to  all  the  Members  who 
receive  the  Congressional  Record  and 
are  not  on  my  mailing  list: 

Fletcher  Thompson  Reports  to  You 
lt.  william  calley 

Drafted  Into  the  Army — worked  hard  and 
became  a  2nd  Lieutenant — was  taught  to  kill 
In  warfare — sent  to  Vietnam — In  March  of 
1968  was  ordered  to  lead  his  outfit  into  My 
Lai,  a  known  Viet  Cong  Tillage  on  an  offlclal 
Search  and  Destroy  Mission — destroyed  the 
Tillage  and  killed  all  the  people,  young  and 
old,  armed  and  unarmed  alike — brought  to 
trial  by  the  Army — convicted  of  murder- 
appeal  now  pending — President  Nixon  will 
be  the  final  appellate  authority. 

NORTH    VIETNAMESE    MASSACRES 

One  month  before  My  Lai,  during  the  Tet 
OffenslTe  at  Hue,  the  North  Vietnamese 
herded  4,000  old  men,  women  and  children 
into  ditches,  shot  them,  bulldozed  dirt  over 
them.  Except  for  the  number  of  people,  this 
was  not  an  itnusued  or  isolated  event.  The 
Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
conducted  hundreds  of  massacres  of  loyal 
South  Vietnamese  before.  This  was  the  way 
they  fought  the  war,  through  terror  and  re- 
pression. School  buses  full  of  children  were 
blown  up — bombs  put  in  cafes— more  than 
30,000  South  Vietnamese  Tillage  chiefs  and 
council  members  along  with  their  families 
had  been  brutally  tortured  and  assassinated 
by  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese- 
Will  the  North  Vietnamese  CTer  try  their  owt^ 
soldiers  for  such  massacres? 

WAR  ON  TRIAL 

Never  before  have  so  many  people  spoken 
out  with  such  dismay  as  did  the  public  after 
the  Calley  trial.  Why?  Can  we  condone  the 
killing  of  old  men,  women  and  children?  Of 
course  not!  But  we  must  judge  based  upon 
motivation.  What  motivated  Calley?  Did  he 
act  because  of  the  way  the  other  side  was 
fighting  and  due  to  emotion,  battlefield  pres- 
sures and  unclear  orders,  or  Is  he  a  murderer 
without  mitigating  circumstances?  Frankly, 
I  believe  the  Calley  trial  has  placed  war  on 
trial  even  more  than  one  man.  and  all  so- 
ciety. Communist  as  well  as  Free,  shares  part 
of  the  blame. 

It  Is  not  right  to  kill  unarmed  women  and 
children  either  by  bombs  from  airplanes  or 
bullets  from  rifles.  In  fact,  war  Is  not  right, 
though  sometimes  necessary,  but  whether 
killing  In  war  is  murder  or  not  depends  upon 
the  motive  of  the  Individual.  Because  I  be- 
lieve a  confused  and  misdirected  Lt.  Calley 
thought  he  was  doing  his  duty  as  a  soldier 
In  a  dirty  war.  I  have  Introduced  a  resolution 
In  the  U.S.  Congress  calling  on  the  President 
to  pardon  Lt.  Calley. 

THE  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS 

In  response  to  the  public  outcry.  President 
Nixon  has  assured  the  Nation  that,  although 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  President  when  My  Lai 
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occurred,  he.  Richard  Nixon,  as  President. 
»^uld  not  shirk  his  duty,  but  wUl,  as  the 
final  appellate  authority  provided  by  law. 
make  the  final  decision  In  the  Lt.  CaUey 
case. 

THE  BROAD  CASE 

I  believe  President  Nixon  will  Judge  not 
lust  the  act  of  kUllng,  for  unfortunately  this 
does  occur  in  warfare,  but  rather  what  mo- 
tivated Lt.  Calley.  In  my  opinion,  Lt.  Calley 
,ru  at  the  time  an  emotlonaUy  confused 
soldier  engaged  in  combat  who  believed  It 
was  his  duty  to  do  what  he  did.  He  did  not 
consider  this  wrong  because  of  the  way  the 
war  was  being  fought  by  the  other  side  when 
they  massacred  loyal  South  Vietnamese  and 
My  Lai  was  a  Viet  Cong  vlUage. 

THANKS  FOR  TOUR  HELP 

By  your  telling  me  directly  how  you  feel, 
I  do  not  have  to  rely  on  others  for  Informa- 
tion. Your  answers  to  the  last  questionnaire : 

[In  percenti 


Yes 


Mo 


Unde- 
cided 


1   Do  you  think  President  Nixon's 

eflorr<  to  curb  inflation  are 

working? 

HIS...  22 

Htn 20 

2.  Do  you  lavor  stronger  laws  to 

control  pornography? 

His.   72 

Hers «0 

3.  Would  you  lavor  the  Federal 

Government's  sharing  ta« 

revenues  with  State  and  local 

units  of  government? 

His     » 

Hers.. 59 

4.  Should  Federal  fund  >  be  denied 

to  colleges  which  do  not  take 
steps  to  control  violent  dennon- 
strations? 

His 84 

Hers 89 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  administre- 

tion's  welfare  proposal  (the 

family  assistance  plan): 

His 27 

Hers 31 

6.  Do  you  lavor  weakening  the  laws 

against  abortion? 

His. M 

Hers - M 

7.  Do  you  favor  Federal  subsidies 

to  revive  the  railroad  industry? 

His  50 

Hers - M 

8.  AreyousatisHed  with  President 

Nixon's  policy  of  troop  with- 
drawal and  "vietnamization" 
of  the  war  in  South  Viet  Nam : 

His 55 

Hers 60 


58 
70 

20 
10 

16 
13 

13 

7 

28 
17 

17 
24 

12 
9 

4 
2 

45 

27 
25 

27 
30 

9 
6 

40 

44 

10 
12 

33 
35 

12 
5 

His 
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Houston  White,  prominent  Atlanta  attorney, 
he  succeeded  In  winning  the  case  which 
means  that  the  tax  assessment  you  received 
earlier  has  been  ruled  by  the  Court  to  be 
Invalid.  It's  good  to  have  someone  looking 
out  for  the  small  homeowners  even  if  It's  a 
retired  Tax  Commissioner  who  feels  they're 
not  being  treated  fairly. 

WHO    WILI.    CONTROL? 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  brought  suit  to 
require  the  National  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Parties  to  base  delegates  to  the  next 
Presidential  conventions  on  population.  This 
Is  critical  to  Georgia  Democrats  because  If 
the  State  does  not  win,  liberal  elements  will 
have  more  power  than  ever  before.  The  rea- 
son Is  that  the  National  Democrats  have  ac- 
cepted the  recommendations  of  Senator 
George  McQovem  to  give  those  liberal  area* 
that  supported  Hubert  Humphrey  more  dele- 
gate power  than  in  the  past.  Since  Humphrej 
carried  only  27%  of  the  vote  State- wide, 
but.  by  getting  98%  of  the  Black  vote,  car- 
ried the  Fifth  District,  the  Fifth  will  have 
more  Convention  delegates  than  will  other 
areas  that  did  not  go  for  Humphrey.  You  can 
understand  why  the  other  Georgia  Demo- 
crats do  not  like  the  National  Party  recom- 
mendations because  there  will  be  a  shift  in 
power  which  wUl  make  the  Georgia  Party 
more    like   the   National   Democratic   Party. 

It  Is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  serve  you  In 
Congress. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS  FOR 
VETERANS 


Hers 


Please  rate  on  a  scale  of  1-10  the  priority 

you  think  the  following  areas  should 

receive  in  the  Federal  budget.  (No.  1 

indicates  highest  priority  while  No,  10 

is  your  lowest  preference.):   - 

Crimecontrol. 1  3 

Defense - 2  1 

Drugcontrol *  2 

Educatton.- 3  ♦ 

Environmental  quality 5  5 

Foreign  aid 10  JO 

Housing  programs 8  7 

Medical  research 6  6 

Poverty  programs 7  8 

SpKe  program 9  9 


UNFAIR    TAX    APPRAISALS 

Fulton  County  and  the  City  of  Atlanta 
recently  hired  an  Ohio  firm  for  over  91  mil- 
lion to  tell  them  how  much  to  assess  tax- 
payws'  property.  My  office  received  hundreds 
of  complaints  about  the  assessments  being 
unfair.  Generally,  the  homeowners'  taxes 
were  Increased  whereas  many  downtown 
business  properties  were  decreased.  My  fa- 
ther. Standlsh  Thompson,  a  retired  tax  at- 
torney and  former  Tax  CJommlssloner,  rep- 
resented five  South  Pulton  property  owners 
In  contesting  assessments  as  being  unfair 
and    unconstitutional.    With    the    lielp    of 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

►     IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
feature  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Post.  April  24,  1971,  concerned 
itself  with  the  job  crisis  facing  many 
veterans  returning  from  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  article  states  that  these  vet- 
erans are  "twice  victimi2«d  by  Vietnam. 
The  war  they  helped  fight — sometimes 
even  sacrificing  an  arm  or  a  leg — has 
created  the  very  Inflation  that  now  denies 
them  civilian  jobs." 

On  Wednesday.  April  28.  I  will  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  provide  special  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  Vietnam  era  veterans 
similar  to  those  provided  in  the  past  for 
World  War  n  and  Korean  veterans.  This 
will  be  the  first  introduction  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  much  needed  legislation.  If 
any  Members  of  the  House  want  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  bill,  they  should 
contact  my  oCBce  as  sewn  as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  full  text  of 
the  New  York  Post  article  at  this  point: 
HOMK  From  Nam  And  Otrr  of  a  Job 
(By  Barry  Cunningham) 

When  people  ask  Ptl.  Gerry  Simpson  why 
he  walks  with  a  strenuous  limp,  the  Staten 
Island  cop  tells  them  he  "sprained  an  ankle" 
playing  basketball.  Former  Army  Sgt.  Simp- 
son wtmld  rather  lie  abomt  an  artificial  Umb 
than  reveal  that  his  left  leg  was  blown  oft 
by  a  mortar  in  Vietnam. 

Black  veteran  Gilbert  Pew  has  an  aching 
kidney  Infection  that  keeps  him  quarantined 
In  a  Veterans  Administration  hospital  one 
month  out  of  every  four.  The  former  Army 
private  suffera  In  silence.  The  pain  would 
be  worse,  he  says,  if  friends  knew  he  con- 
tracted the  disease  on  combat  patrol  in  Viet- 
nam—drinking stagnant  water  from  a  con- 
taminated Jungle  trench. 

Photographer     Walter     Putrycz     pcdltely 
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changes  the  subject  when  his  Brooklyn 
neighbors  ask  where  he's  been  keeping  him- 
self for  two  years.  "I'm  not  proud  of  being  a 
Vietnam  veteran."  he  says  of  his  19-month 
oombat  experience  on  a  DMZ  outpost. 

"I'm  ashamed  of  myself  for  not  question- 
ing the  morality  of  my  actions  in  Vietnam. 
I  feel  as  though  I  cheated  or  betrayed  some- 
body. In  a  way,  I'm  afraid  people  will  praise 
me  for  what  I  did  when  what  I  did  was 
wrong." 

The  gnawing  self-doubts  and  passion  for 
anonymity  In  each  of  these  three  former  sol- 
diers typifies  the  forgotten  man  of  the  Viet- 
nam War — the  returning  veteran.  Silent,  un- 
noticed, and  confused,  thousands  of  young 
"Vletvets"  are  returning  home  from  the  war 
to  discover,  often  bitterly,  that  society  has 
turned  Its  back  on  them. 

Their  low  self-esteem  Is  a  consequence  of 
the  political  ambiguities  of  the  war.  "The 
doves  call  us  fascist  pigs  Just  for  being  vet- 
erans and  the  hawks  call  us  Commie  freaks 
If  we  protest  the  war."  laments  a  Brooklyn 
veteran  stranded  In  the  argument  over  the 
morality  of  the  war.  City  College  bujlness 
student  John  Saladyga.  a  former  Signal 
Corpsman  and  one  of  the  few  Vletvtts  to 
take  advantage  of  the  GI  bill  and  go  back  to 
school,  would  have  been  a  hero  In  another 
war.  at  another  time,  in  another  place. 

Instead,  he  feels  that  he  was  a  feckless 
victim  of  White  House  politics,  asked  to 
sacrifice  his  life  In  order  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration could  "buy  time"  at  the  Paris 
conference  table.  Although  he  feels  his  C'CNY 
classmates  lack  a  knowledgeable  basis  for 
their  Inner  convictions  against  the  war 
("You  have  to  experience  the  klUlng.  the 
black  market  corruption  to  know  why  you're 
really  against  It") ,  their  Influence  has  trans- 
formed Saladyga  from  a  hawk  to  a  dove. 

"As  a  result  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,"  he 
says,  "the  veteran  doesn't  believe  what  his 
government  Is  telling  him  any  more  than  the 
student  does." 

Perhaps  that  sort  of  understanding  made 
possible  the  vanguard  of  this  weekend's  anti- 
war march  In  Washington — a  contingent  of 
"Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War,"  In- 
cluding wheelchair  amputees,  who  biv- 
ouacked at  the  bsise  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  got  the  gates  to  Arlington  Cemetery 
slammed  In  their  faces  when  they  went  there 
to  place  a  wreath  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
knowns. 

Even  a  small  number  of  vocal  anti-war  vet- 
erans can  make  themselves  Into  eloquent 
political  symbols.  But  most  Vletvets  remain 
as  stole  and  apathetic  out  of  uniform  as 
they  were  when  still  In  Jungle  fatigues.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  85  per  cent  have  had  high 
school  diplomas  (compared  to  about  50  per 
cent  of  World  War  II  vets  and  70  per  cent  of 
the  Korean  veterans)  the  Vietnam  veterans 
are  the  least  Inclined  toward  further  educa- 
tion or  Job  training.  Only  one  out  of  five 
even  bothers  to  apply  for  health  or  Insurance 
benefits. 

At  the  offices  of  the  New  York  City  Divi- 
sion of  Veterans  Affairs,  300  West  43d  St., 
a  preponderance  of  the  Vletvets  who  drift  In 
for  job  counseling  are  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  ex-Infantrymen,  many  In  the  15  per 
cent  category  of  low  IQ,  Ill-trained  high 
school  dropouts.  They  are  twice  victimized 
by  Vietnam. 

The  war  they  helped  fight — sometimes  even 
sacrificing  an  arm  or  a  leg — has  created  the 
very  Inflation  that  now  denies  them  civilian 
Jobs. 

The  struggle  not  only  to  find  a  Job  but  to 
hang  onto  one  during  a  recession  period  of 
frequent  lay-offs  has  left  black  veteran  Gil- 
bert Pew  feeling  that  "|>eople  don't  give  a 
damn  about  you  being  a  Vietnam  veteran." 
The  former  tank  driver  has  been  laid  off 
from  three  truck-driving  Jobs  since  march- 
ing home  from  the  war  In  April,  1969. 

At  age  23.  his  service-connected  Iddney 
ailment  Is  a  problem  In  holding  down  a  good 
job.  Another  problem  is  a  young  wife  who 
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drifted  Into  heroin  addiction  while  her 
husband  waa  away  at  war.  That  leaves  Wm 
supporting  a  4-year-old  son  without  lielp 
from  relatives.  Pew  himself  Is  an  orphan  teho 
was  reared  in  various  New  York  cfcUdr 
shelters. 

Pew  Is  acutely  aware  that  the  better  lobs 
have  already  been  filled  by  civilians  his  own 
age  who  stayed  home  from  the  war.  Prospec- 
tive employers,  he  says  are  wary  of  hlrlig  a 
Vletvet:  "They  think  you're  going  td  be 
shell-shocked  or  mentaUy  unbalanced.  Toey'd 
much  rather  hire  a  draft-dodger.  In  fact, 
they  do  hire  them.  The  bcss  feels  thatlthe 
draft-dodger  is  at  '.east  smart  enough  to  ptay 
out  of  Vietnam." 

Only  about  one  of  every  10  non-veterans 
In  the  ao-to-24-year-age  bracket  Is  out  of 
work  today,  according  to  federal  labor  jrta- 
tUtlcs.  But  one  of  every  eight  Vietnam 
▼eterans  cannot  find  a  Job. 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  complMnts 
of  "dead-end"  Jobs,  whether  the  Job-s«Bker 
veteran  is  well-educated  or  lacking  5ven 
basic  skills. 

Axel  Mehrle,  a  City  College  dropout  who 
became  an  Air  Force  mechanic  at  Salmon's 
Tan  Son  Nhut  airport,  signed  up  foi  OI 
educational  benefits  after  his  discharge  In 
1967. 

He  attended  a  clvUlan  fUght-trainlng 
school  In  Clearwater,  Fla.,  arriving  back  I  ome 
In  Queens  last  September  with  a  comjner- 
clal  pilot's  license  and  a  flight  Instructor's 
certificate.  Both  are  worthless  scraps  of  paper 
as  far  as  the  airlines  Industry  Is  concei-ned. 
Mehrle  hasn't  been  able  to  land  a  job  iilnce 
graduation. 

•I  made  the  round  to  all  the  airlines  at 
Kennedy — Just  looking  for  a  mechanic's 
Job,"  he  said.  "The  airlines  told  me  ihelr 
personnel  offices  weren't  even  open  .  .  . 
people  Just  don't  give  a  damn  about  us." 
Society's  Indfference  to  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran Is  reflected  In  the  Cold  War  OI  BUI, 
which  one  out  of  every  three  veterans  used 
to  return  to  school  after  World  War  U  and 
Korea.  Today,  only  one  of  four  appllefe  for 
benefits  and  the  reason  aeems  to  be  lewer 
benefits.  In  the  old  days,  educational  pay- 
ments were  H20  a  month  for  a  slnglu  vet 
and  Uncle  Sam  picked  up  the  tab  for  iKXJks 
and  tuition  separately.  Today,  a  single  man 
who  wants  to  go  back  to  school  gets  $175 
a  month.  Period. 

Former  machine  gun  sergeant  John 
Saladyga,  for  example,  works  part-time  as  a 
stevedore  on  the  Brooklyn  docks  to  j  fiord 
books  and  txiltlon  at  CCNT. 

Unlike  veterans  of  earlier  wars  who  found 
work  through  federal  "hlre-a-vet"  campdlgns, 
today's  homecoming  soldier  is  indistinguish- 
able from  hundreds  of  other  men  waltlhg  In 
employment  lines  acroas  the  country.  Hd  feels 
that  his  Class  A  uniform  would  mark  hm  as 
a  "sucker"  or  an  object  of  pity  If  he  wore  it 
to  Job  interviews  after  mustering  out  cf  the 
ranks.  He  often  complains  that  the  70  or  so 
"assistance  centers"  set  up  by  the  VA  aiound 
the  country  are  foot-dragging  agenclos,  at 
best  offering  him  manual  labor  Jobs  out  of 
the   dally  "help-wanted"   columns. 

Even  a  successful  local  agency  Uk^  the 
Division  of  Veterans  Affairs  Is  having  Its 
staff  slashed  In  half  becaiise  of  the  iclty's 
recent  budget  cuts.  The  counseling  denter 
found  Jobs  for  6.106  veterans  last  y^r  in 
addition  to  providing  advice  on  mfedlcal 
payments,  home  loans.  Insurance  baneflts 
and  education. 

By  contrast,  the  SUte  EmploymeiitJ  Serv- 
ice r»celved  4.000  appUcatlons  for  Job^  from 
veterans  and  found  Jobs  for  only  1,4(10.  Al- 
most twice  the  number  of  veterans  were 
placed  by  the  state  In  the  previous  jfear. 

Similarly,  the  Vietnam  veteran  cati  ex- 
pect little  help  from  private  groups  ll|e  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

"I  Joined  up  when  I  first  came  ^ack." 
Mehrle  recails.  "But  I  fouiMl  out  there's  a 
generation  gap  In  the  VFW.  It's  rui<  by  a 
bunch  of  old  guys  still  tslklng  about  how 
they  fought  at  Anzlo  and  Normandy  |>each- 
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hee<d.  They  don't  care  about  U8  any  more 
than  anybody  else.  They're  Just  a  bunch  of 
old  guys  lobbying  for  themselves  .  .  .  drink- 
ing 15-cent  beers  and  showing  aitag  flicks 
for  the  chance  to  get  away  from  their  wives." 

How  much  permanent  emotional  damage 
has  the  war  done  to  the  'Vietnam  Genera- 
tion" of  veterans?  Has  their  difficult  transi- 
tion from  the  nightmare  landscape  or  war 
affected  their  ability  to  weave  therruelves 
back  into  the  economic  fabric  of  the  nation? 

"I  was  over  there  fighting  when  I  should 
have  been  home  working  for  my  people  In 
the  ghetto."  says  Gilbert  Pew.  "I  came  back 
with  shrapnel  In  both  legs  and  my  kidneys 
ruined.  I  find  out  my  wife  is  on  drugs. 
She's  ripped  up  all  my  clothes  and  thrown 
them  down  the  incinerator.  I  get  fired  from 
one  Job  for  telling  the  boss  I  think  Lt.  Galley 
should  get  the  chair  for  what  he  did.  The 
boss  gets  mad  because  he  thinks  Galley's  a 
big  hero.  I  gotta  admit  it:  I  feel  a  sense  of 
revenge  towards  the  system." 

Several  Influential  psychiatrists,  notably 
YaJe  University's  Rol>ert  Jay  Llfton,  have 
prophesied  that  the  new  breed  of  veteran 
may  one  day  revert  to  the  violence  he  knew 
on  the  battlefield,  taking  out  his  hostllltleB 
and   frustrations  on  the   civilian   populace. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  Professor  Lip- 
ton's  prediction  Is  coming  true. 

But  the  casualty  lists  obviously  do  not 
end  m  Vietnam.  The  toll  bears  witness  not 
only  to  their  economic  beating  from  an  un- 
grateful republic,  but  to  the  Inner  turmoil 
and   helplessness   of   most   veterans. 

The  Viet  vets  who  led  the  home  front  war- 
for-peace  in  Washington  this  weekend  have 
broken  out  of  that  emotional  bind. 

At  least  a  few  hundred  of  them  seem  fed 
up  with  their  role  as  whipping  boys  for  the 
country's  doubts  and  misgivings  about  the 
war. 


STRANGLING  THE  PRESS  IN  CHILE 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nViS 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert information  concerning  the  fast- 
diminishing  freedom  of  the  press  in 
Chile.  This  study  was  prepared  from  a 
survey  of  Chile's  press  by  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican organization  known  as  the  Society 
for  the  Defense  of  Tradition,  Family,  and 
Property. 

It  became  clear  that  Chile  Is  taking 
the  same  road  that  Cuba  did  under  the 
Conununist  dictator  Fidel  Castro  and,  in 
fact,  the  same  road  as  that  taken  by  all 
Communist  states.  Freedom  of  the  press 
is  inimical  to  a  one-party  dictatorship 
and  so  the  free  press,  after  first  being 
used  to  help  seize  power  in  this  case,  is 
eliminated  by  incorporation  into  the  state 
apparatus  of  coercion. 

The  Marxist-Leninists  with  their  "sci- 
entific" approach  to  despotism  approtich 
differences  of  opinion  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  father  of  sociology  and 
positivism,  Auguste  Comte,  did.  As  Comte 
said: 

If  we  do  not  allow  free  thinking  In  chem- 
istry, why  should  we  allow  It  In  morals  or 
politics? 

Along  with  this  interesting  study  I 
would  like  to  include  an  article  by  Paul 
D.  Bethel  which  appeared  in  the  May  1, 
1971,  edition  of  Human  Events  news  mag- 
azine dealing  with  the  recent  municipal 
elections  in  Chile. 

The  articles  follows: 


SrrDATKHf  OF  TRB  PRESS 

Since  th  time  of  his  election,  the  main 
concern  of  Allende's  government  has  been 
the  control  of  the  Chile's  media.  ( 1 )  To  this 
effect,  the  government  did  not  dictate  special 
laws,  but  resorted  to  other  forms  of  action, 
trying  to  maintain  as  far  as  possible  a  double 
game.  That  Is.  on  th>.'  one  hand,  to  make 
boisterous  declarations  about  the  freedom  of 
the  press  (2)  and  to  accuse  those  who  say 
the  contrary  of  making  a  defamatory  cam- 
paign. On  the  other  hand,  he  is  using  all 
kinds  of  methods  to  put  a  definitive  end  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  what  is,  moreover, 
being  achieved. 

Let  us  describe  Allende's  actions  on  this 
field: 

1.  Immediately  after  the  election  of  the 
President,  communist  deputies  call  on  all 
of  the  means  of  communication,  urging  them 
to  line  up  with  the  Unldad  Popular  (OT) 
and  uttering  threats.  Several  radio  stations 
and  dally  papers — submit  to  these  pres- 
sures. (3) 

2.  A  committee  of  UP  Journalists  wm 
formed  to  develop  Intense  activity  to  defend 
Allende's  triumph.  (3a) 

3.  The  workers,  controlled  by  the  UP,  of 
the  biggest  Chilean  publishing  house.  Zig- 
zag, go  on  strike  on  the  4th  day  of  the  new 
goverximeut.  a  strike  that  cause?  an  eco- 
nomical crisis  In  the  company (4).  The  gov- 
ernment Intervenes,  demanding  wages  that 
are  unbearable  for  the  company (5).  Finally 
It  was  "purchased"  by  the  government.  The 
company  possesses  the  most  modern  printing 
machines  In  Chlle(7). 

4.  The  government  always  begins  by 
threatening  oppositionist — and  thereupon  It 
has  most  of  the  state  published  there.  In 
order  to  exert  further  presslon  In  these  or- 
gans (8).  So,  many  brostdcasters  cancelled 
their  programs  because  of  threats(9) .  A  com- 
munist Journalist  watched  maliciously  the 
silence  to  which  are  reduced  Otero,  Valdez, 
Gonzalez,  ...  all  of  them  conservative 
newspapermen  of  renown (10). 

5.  There  was  an  intervention  In  the  sec- 
ond-biggest publishing  company:  'Lord 
Cochrane",  for  supposed  economic  offences 
that  were  later  proved  nonexistent. 

6.  A  campaign  of  discredit  Is  started  against 
one  of  the  most  Influential  papers  of  the 
country:  "El  Mercurlo".  This  campaign  Is 
headed  by  Allende  and  the  whole  leftist 
press.  FHrst  this  company  was  accused  of 
violating  the  currency  laws  in  force  when 
they  settled  a  loan  from  a  North  America 
Bank.  As  this  accusation  was  proved  to  be 
unfounded,  an  ostentatious  conamlsslon  wfiB 
appointed  to  examine  lengthily  the  book- 
keeping In  order  to  find  at  any  cost  a  tax 
defraudation  (11  and  12),  which  was  not 
found. 

7.  The  whole  leftist  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision are  conducting  a  clamorous  campaign 
against  the  opposing  press,  calling  it  rebel- 
lious and  subversive.  Both  their  newspaper- 
men and  managers  are  being  slandered.  This 
creates  an  atmosphere  for  blackmail,  Inter- 
ventions, expropriations,  etc.    (13). 

8.  The  government  closed  down  the  Im- 
portant Radio  Mlnerla  for  48  hours  for 
"not  wanting  to  remit  a  program  not  broad- 
casted and  made  before  November  4th". 
Later  the  government  Imposed  the  following 
choice:  or  the  director  (Gonzalez-Alfaro) 
goes  away,  or  measures  would  be  taken 
against  the  station.  The  director  went  out . . . 

<!*>■  r^wn 

9.  The  conservative  weekly  papvers  pbl 
and  SEPA  had  each  two  Issues  suspended, 
besides  a  lawsuit  against  their  directors  (16). 
The  director  of  SEPA  is  prosecuted  for  the 
third  time  for  absolutely  invalid  reasons. 
One  of  them:  Allende  sues  him,  adducing 
offences  tigalnst  his  person  In  a  letter  the 
mentioned  director  sent  him.  The  text  of 
this  letter  is  the  same  as  the  one  Allende 
some  time  before  had  sent  to  former  presi- 
dent. (16). 
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10  Another  Issue  of  the  magazine  SEPA 
was  seized  without  any  serious  reason.  (17) 

11  The  government  Intervenes  in  the 
broadcasting  stations— Portales  and  B«lmB>- 
cgdTboth  is  Santiago,  the  letter  for  reports 
tag  the  rumour  that  there  would  be  a  change 
in  the  Ministry. 

12  The  State  television  suddenly  alters  Its 
line  repeating  constanUy  Marxist  slogans. 
It  transgresses  the  law  by  refusing  to  trans- 
mit the  programs  of  the  opposition,  even 
niaklng  difficulties  for  the  transmission  of 
news  from  the  Congress,  to  wliat  It  te  bound 

by  law    (18).  .  ,     ,  ^ 

13.  The  dally  paper  "Austral"  of  Temuco 
siiffers  government  Interference.    (19) 

14  Some  newspapermen  still  react.  At  the 
election  of  the  "Coleglo  de  Perlodlstas"  the 
marxists  are  defeated  obtaining  only  one 
of  the  five  disputed  officers.   (20) 

15.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Journalists  of  Chile  adheres  to  the 
CIP  (International  Organization  of  Jour- 
nalists) ,  agency  with  its  head  ofBce  In 
Prague  at  the  service  of  International  Com- 
munism. (21)  All  this  has  happened  during 
only  three  months  and  a  half  of  Allende's 
Marxist  government,  that  thus  achieves  Its 
deslgn.s  step  by  step,  carrying  out  the  to- 
talitarian program  of  the  UP.  attacking  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  striving  at  Its  com- 
plete elimination.  In  ^Ite  of  all  this.  Al- 
lende goes  on  repeating  tirelessly  for  the 
foreign  coimtrles  that  "Chile  enjoys  the 
most  complete  freedom  of  the  press  .  .  ."  (22) 
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Chh-e's  Rush  to  Marxism — Recent  Mu- 
nicipal Elections  Hold  Little  Optiiiiism 
roR  Freedom  in  That  Country 

(By  Paul  D.Bethel) 

The  MAPU  party  (Movimiento  Acddn 
Popular  Unitarla)  of  Marxist  President  Sal- 
vador Allende  made  some  Important  gains  In 
the  April  4  municipal  elections.  The  only  na- 
tional seat  up  for  grabs — that  of  senator — 
went  to  Socialist  Adonis  Sepulveda.  However, 
that  was  Allende's  old  seat  and  the  victory 
came  as  no  great  surprise. 

The  administration  In  power  and  thus 
In  control  of  the  bureaucracy,  ge.nerally.  If 
not  Invariably,  comes  out  well  In  tho  first 
elections  following  that  of  the  presidency 
(Allende  was  Inaugurated  last  November). 
For  example,  the  Christian  Democrats  made 
enormous  gains  In  March  1966;  President 
Bduardo  Frel's  party  gained  a  majority  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  that  year,  a  first  for  any 
Chilean  ruling  party  In  this  century. 

The  official  count  In  this  year's  elections 
gives  the  MAPU  (Communists,  Socialists,  rad- 
icals) Just  about  50  per  cent.  The  major  op- 
position party,  the  Nationalists,  received  22 
per  cent.  The  Christian  Democrats  (who 
often  vote  with  the  Communists  on  major 
Issues)  received  25.5  per  cent.  Two  years 
ago,  the  CDs  got  31.1  per  cent  in  national 
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elections  while  the  Natlonallsu  garnered  20.9 
per  cent. 

The  real  Importance  In  this  year's  mu- 
nicipal elections  is  not,  as  an  April  6  story 
In  the  New  York  Times  has  It,  that  Allende's 
party  was  given  a  "mandate  by  vote."  What 
is  Important  Is  that  the  MAPU  Is  now  in  a 
stronger  position  than  before  to  continue 
on  a  path  of  bypassing  congress  through 
plebiscites  directed  to  the  public.  Allende's 
avowed  purjKise  of  letting  congress  die  on 
the  vine  has  been  pursued  with  a  slngle- 
mlndedness  seldom  seen  In  Latin  polltlcos. 
The  MAPU  learned  a  lesson  when  congress 
refused  to  approve  Its  neighborhood  "popu- 
lar tribunals" — groups  of  Informers  patterned 
after  those  In  Communist  Cuba.  So  the  MAPU 
simply  went  ahead  anyway,  but  through  an- 
other channel.  Using  the  party's  control  of 
the  machinery  of  government.  MAPU  pressed 
on  to  organize  1.600  cellular  groups  through- 
out the  country. 

Now  that  the  MAPU,  by  virtue  of  the 
April  elections,  controls  a  large  portion  of 
municipal  government  it  may  be  predicted 
that  Its  functionaries  at  that  level  will  ad- 
var.ce  the  work  of  their  cells  at  an  acceler- 
ated rate. 

As  government  control  widens — ^through 
expropriation  and  Intimidation — these 
MAPU  cells  will  most  probably  emerge  as 
the  very  "popular  tribunals"  which  were 
struck  down  by  Congress.  Congress  (which 
MAPU  does  not  control)  will  be  used  only 
In  Instances  where  CD  support  Is  assured — 
as  In  the  natlontdlzatlon  of  copper — or  when 
embarassment  to  Congress  would  ensue 
through  turning  down  a  cleverly  worded  bill 
or  amendment. 

In  fact,  the  MAPU  should  have  lost 
strength  In  the  April  elections.  That  It  did 
not  and  may  have  gained  a  great  deal  Is 
cause  for  worry,  since  It  demonstrates  how 
an  administration  In  power  Is  able  to  mask 
from  public  view  Its  shortcomings  as  well  as 
Its   goal — a  totalitarian   state.  ^_^ 

When  the  elections  were  held,  unemploy- 
ment had  Jumped  from  90.000  last  November 
to  over  300,000  in  March.  However,  the  MAPU 
had  a  goat  to  belabor,  telling  the  workers 
that  business  enterprises  (about  to  be  ex- 
propriated and  therefore  moribund)  were 
"depriving  Chileans  of  Jobs."  Chile's  major 
labor  federation,  CUTCh,  is  controlled  by 
the  Communist  party — which  Is  to  say  the 
MAPU — and  of  course  supports  Allende  In 
his  allegations.  _ 

To  woo  labor  (one-third  of  the  population 
comprises  Chile's  labor  force),  Allende 
raised  wages  of  the  worker  by  a  whopping 
45  per  cent  and  clamped  a  tight  lid  on  prices. 
The  inflationary  pressures  which  are  bound 
to  come  out  of  this  policy  will  not  be  In  evi- 
dence for  some  time  and  therefore  were  not  a 
factor  in  the  election. 

Allende  granted  legal  status  to  CUTCh, 
assured  Chile's  workers  of  "worker  participa- 
tion In  management  of  state  and  mixed  en- 
terprises" and  has  even  aUowed  CUTCh  the 
right  to  participate  In  changing  labor  legis- 
lation now  on  the  books.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, since  the  minister  of  labor  in  Al- 
lende's cabinet  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist party. 

The  government,  moving  on  another  front, 
has  given  what  amounts  to  tacit  approval  to 
Illegal  and  often  violent  occupation  of  farm 
lands  by  workers. 

This  Is  a  safety  valve  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  Allende,  for  though  ex-Presldent 
Frel  promised  the  agricultural  worker  that 
he  would  be  given  land  from  properties  ex- 
propriated by  the  state,  as  of  this  March 
fewer  than  2,000  had  received  titles  making 
them  landholders.  The  balance  were  bearded 
onto  state  cooperatives,  a  project  which  has 
turned  out  to  be  disastrotisly  wasteful  of 
public  funds  and  unproductive  to  boot. 

In  a  sense,  the  farm  workers  now  taking 
the  law  Into  their  own  hands  were  doing 
so  because  of  the  frustrations  which  came 
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about  when  the  CDs  failed  to  make  good  on 
their  promises. 

Another  factor,  then.  In  the  April  4  gains 
by  MAPU  was  the  carrot  held  out  to  the 
largely  Ignorant  agricultural  worker. 

Minister  of  Interior  Jose  Toha  said  all 
farms  In  excess  of  80  hectares  would  be  ex- 
propriated. Luis  Corvalan,  secretary-general 
of  the  Communist  party,  went  Toha  one 
better,  saying  that  40  hectares  were  suffi- 
cient for  a  farm.  The  poor  peasants  are  led 
to  believe  that  they  will  receive  the  surplxis 
land  expropriated  from  big  estates.  They  will 
not. 

However,  the  MAPU  Is  moving  quickly  to 
organize  the  countryside  as  it  has  already 
done  in  the  cities  through  the  CUTCh.  It  Is 
organizing  peasant  leagues  to  uphold  pres- 
ent government  policy.  The  obvious  hope  is 
that  the  MAPU  wlU  be  in  a  position  to  con- 
trol the  rural  workers  by  the  time  they  dis- 
cover that  they  have  simply  exchanged  the 
private  employer  for  the  state. 

There  has  been  a  drastic  reduction  in  food 
production  as  a  result  of  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions existing  In  the  countryside.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  Chile,  which  has  more  arable  land 
per  capita  than  the  United  SUtes,  will  b« 
forced  to  Import  more  than  $200  million  in 
agricultural  products  when.  In  fact.  It  should 
be  an  exporter  of  those  products.  But  this, 
like  so  many  other  events  happening  In  Chile, 
was  not  apparent  to  the  voter  on  April  4. 

The  numerically  largest  opponents  of  the 
MAPU  are  the  CDs,  and  they  are  on  the  homa 
of  a  dilemma.  They  go  along  with  the  ex- 
propriation by  the  state  of  major  business 
enterprises  (Indeed,  expropriation  com- 
menced when  they  were  in  power — 196^ 
1970) .  But  they  are  also  concerned  that  in 
the  end  small  and  medium  enterprises  may 
also  fall  to  the  govenmient.  This  most  likely 
will  occur  because  as  the  economy  develops 
under  MAPU,  it  will  becwne  Impossible  for 
Individual  enterprises  to  compete  with  an 
Industrial  community  ruled  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Expropriation  of  businesses  is  a  means  of 
doing  away  with  private  property.  It  Is  also 
a  tool  to  control  the  press. 

Chile's  press  (like  ours)  Is  free  precisely 
because  the  source  of  that  freedom  Is  In  the 
form  of  revenues  through  advertising  of  a 
free  business  oonmiunlty.  With  the  expropri- 
ation by  the  state  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, the  source  of  Income  Is  now  shrinking. 
So  Is  freedom  of  the  press. 

With  the  means  of  production  and  distri- 
bution firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  the 
remaining  source  of  Income  will  come  In  the 
form  of  government  advertising  (In  Latin 
America,  the  government  Is  traditionally  a 
great  advertiser).  One  need  not  be  a  crystal 
ball  gazo:  to  understand  that  such  advertis- 
ing in  the  hands  of  Allende's  MAPU  will  go 
chiefly,  or  solely,  to  those  news  organs  which 
hew  to  the  government  line. 

Thus.  Allende  may  be  able  to  take  over 
the  press  with  no  outward  appearance  of 
Intimidation.  Just  In  case,  however,  he  sUll 
has  the  press  unions  which  are  controlled  by 
the  CUTCh. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  President 
Allende's  MAPU  is  willing  to  spend  Chile's 
financial  resources  to  consolidate  political 
control.  And  the  technicalities  involved  in 
administrating  government  today  have  served 
as  an  effective  Instrument  to  mask  the 
MAPU's  Intentions  from  the  pubUc. 

Take,  for  example,  how  President  Allende 
la  managing  to  take  control  of  aU  credit  fa- 
cilities, which  Is  to  say  absolute  control  of 
the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  Private  banks 
are  a  major  target  of  his  administration.  Con- 
trol there  means  control  of  credit  to  those 
businesses  stlU  not  expropriated. 

Consider  that  In  less  than  five  months  the 
MAPU  has  obtained  26  per  cent  of  the  bank's 
shares,  controls  five  of  28  private  banks  and 
has  "Intervened"  another  four.  Still  others 
are  subjected  (as  are  businesses  and  the  news 
media)   to  Irregular  and  often  irresponsible 
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Inspections  with  the  purpose  of  Intlmlda  Jng 
bank  owners  to  sell  out  their  shares. 

Allende  launched,  with  government  ft  nds 
of  course,  a  massive  media  campaign  to  pur- 
chase the  shares  of  private  commercial  b«  nks 
("return  ownership  to  the  people").  Hs  Is 
using  every  trick  In  the  book  to  acquire 
bank  shares  In  Luch  a  way  as  to  preve  ;t  the 
legislature,  the  congress,  from  studying  Eind 
passing  a  law  which  would  better  measur(  up 
to  the  standards  of  a  democratic  Chile. 

There  Is  little  question  that  the  tdiiPXJ 
Intends  to  take  over  the  banks  through  pri- 
vate manipulation  and  negotiation  outilde 
the  purview  of  congress  (another  exampli  of 
bypassing  the  legislature  with  the  aim- Let- 
ting it  die  on  the  vine) . 

Thus,  while  some  media  in  the  U.S.  may 
short-slghtedly  praise  President  Allende"B|Ob- 
servance  of  the  "traditional  democratic  phic- 


tlces"   (New  York  Times  editorial,  April  6) 
they  are  obviously  overlooking  Allende's  ]  lat- 
ently illegal  ends. 

These  sophistical  maneuvers  by  an  ^ble 
and  single-minded  chief  executive  are  cot 
immediately  apparent  to  the  relatively  lin- 
sophlstlcated  public.  They  are  apparenUto 
thinking  Chileans,  however.  Including  the 
unpleasant  fact  that  Allende's  present 
amendment  to  permit  nationalization  of  oop- 
per  Is  largely  confiscatory  and  offers  little  real 
compensation  to  the  owners.  Since  the  CX3s 
know  this,  It  is  a  tragedy  that  they  ara  so 
committed  to  an  Ideological  hatred  for  the 
Nationalist  party  that  they  go  along  with  the 
Communists.  We  find  the  CDs  reacting 
strongly  when  they  feel  that  their  own  pajrty 
Interests  are  at  stake. 

In  this  connection,  the  average  ChUitan 
voter  Is  unaware  that  the  governmeufs 
budget  is  fixed  on  the  assumption  that  ;he 
price  of  copper  will  not  go  below  46  ceats 
a  pound,  as  the  government  creates  "work- 
ers' councils,"  authorizes  parallel  mana^- 
ment  strata  in  the  business  and,  genera  .ly, 
Indulges  in  "featherbeddlng  " 

The  inflationary  pressures  which  fire 
bound  to  come  from  artificially  control!  ng 
prices  while  "rewarding"  labor  for  political 
purposes,  pegging  the  escudo  at  14.3  to  ;he 
dollar  while  the  free  market  places  It  at  35 
and  similar  short-run  manipulations,  ire 
obviously  aimed  at  political  control.  Ev(!n- 
tually,  such  fiscal  nonsense  (time  and  spice 
precludes  a  full  listing)  will  result  In  gov- 
ernment resort  to  the  printing  press,  a  d]  op 
In  Chilean  exports  and  the  like.  The  h<ipe 
of  the  MAPU  Is  that  it  will  have  full  cent  rol 
of  the  populace  by  the  time  this  occv  rs. 
When  the  voter  wakes  up,  it  may  well  be 
too  late.  This  brings  us  to  the  final  polat. 

If  one  doubts  the  Castro-Communist  crl- 
entatlon  of  President  Salvador  Allende's  !  lo- 
ciallst  party,  it  should^  be  erased  by  an  (  n- 
nouncement  last  January  27  from  Tass,  I  he 
Soviet  press  agency. 

•A  CPSU  delegation  led  by  Sharif  Rasii- 
dov,  "  said  the  dispatch,  "arrived  In  Santiago 
today  '  Rashldov,  noted  Tass,  "is  a  can  11- 
date  member  of  the  Politburo  of  the  CP3U 
Central  Committee."  and  arrived  with  ils 
delegation  "at  the  invitation  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Socialist  party  of  Chile  to  t«ke 
part  in  the  work  of  Its  23rd  Congress." 

This  very  Important  announcement  see  ns 
to  have  been  missed  by  most  U.S.  news 
media. 

It  is  important  because  that  same  Sharif 
Rashldov  headed  a  delegation  of  44  Russia  ns 
to  Havana  in  January  1966,  where  the  Sov  et 
Union  official  organized  the  Trlcontlnen  ;al 
Organization  for  the  purpose  of  waging  guer- 
rilla warfare  against  the  United  States 

That  organization  today  funnels  Sov  et 
money  through  one  of  Its  branches,  OU  S, 
the  Latin  American  Solidarity  Organlzath  n! 
to  guerrillas  operating  throughout  Lai  In 
America.  Both  President  Allende  and  his  f<  r- 
elgn  minister  Almeyda.  are  committed  to 
the  objectives  of  OLAS  and  Trlcontlnen' al 
and  attend  their  meetings  in  Havana  [n 
fact.  President  Allende  has  appointed  a  mei  n- 
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ber  of  his  own  Central  Committee,  Marta 
Melo,  to  sit  on  the  executive  board  of  Tri- 
continental  in  Havana. 

It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  that 
our  news  media,  and  our  government,  can 
ignore,  excuse,  or  sanction  what  Is  going  on 
In  Chile  only  at  our  peril. 
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WYOMING'S  GEORGE  GUY 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 


OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues this  excellent  article  which  is 
based  on  an  interview  with  one  of  Wyo- 
ming's most  distinguished  attorneys, 
Mr.  George  F.  Guy.  George  Guy  was  one 
of  six  military  lawyers  assigned  to  defend 
the  commander  of  the  Japanese  forces  in 
the  Philippines  after  World  War  n,  Gen. 
Tomoyiiki  Ysimashita. 

In  this  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Casper  Star  Tribune,  George  Guy  takes 
the  stand  that  there  is  little  comparison 
between  the  Yamashita  and  the  CaUey 
cases,  and  asserts  that  the  two  are  quite 
.different  in  fact  and  in  theory. 

-George  Guy  points  to  the  dangerous 
precedent  the  Yamaahlta  case  set — the 
concept  that  ultimate  guilt  rests  with  the 
high  echelons  of  the  military  structure. 
He  discredits  the  opinion  that  In  the 
Calley  case  the  entire  chain  of  com- 
mand right  up  to  the  President  shares 
guilt  for  My  Lai. 

The  article  follows: 
Otrr  Sees  Lrmj!  Comparison  in  Yamashita, 
Calley  Cases 
(By  Joan  Wheelan) 

Cheyenne. — A  Cheyenne  attorney  who 
helped  defend  Gen.  Tomoyukl  Yamashita 
after  World  War  II  finds  little  comparison 
between  that  war  criminal  trial  and  the  case 
of  Lt.  William  Calley. 

George  Guy,  one  of  six  military  lawyers 
assigned  to  defend  the  commander  of  Japa- 
nese forces  In  the  Philippines,  said  the  two 
cases  are  different. 

The  Calley  case,  said  Guy,  "appears  to  be 
an  Isolated  Instance.  As  far  as  we  know  It's 
the  only  one  of  that  magnitude  that  has 
occurred." 

"In  the  Philippines  there  were  atrocities 
of  similar  nature  committed  all  over  the 
Philippines." 

In  the  Yamashita  case,  the  defense  tried 
to  show  Japanese  troops  in  Manila  who 
committed  most  of  the  atrocities  were  tech- 
nically outside  the  general's  command. 

But  the  military  tribunal  hearing  the  case 
found  Yamashita  guilty  of  failing  to  stop  his 
forces  from  committing  atrocities  and  slay- 
ing 25,000  unarmed  civilians,  and  sentenced 
him  to  be  executed. 

Guy  said  the  practice  of  killing  civilians, 
particularly  during  the  waning  days  of  the 
war  "became  pretty  much  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception."  However,  there  was  no 
proof  Yamashita  ever  issued  such  orders 
"and  no  proof  he  even  knew  about  them." 

"Poor  old  Yamashita  was  holed  up  in  a 
dugout  on  Luzon  and  had  no  chance  to  con- 
trol anybody,"  Guy  said. 

"I  still  think  the  Yamashita  case  was  bad 
law." 

Although  similar  Incidents  have  been  re- 
ported In  Vietnam,  the  My  Lai  massacre  Is 
the  only  one  of  "that  gravity,"  he  noted. 

Asked  his  personal  reaction  to  Galley's  con- 
viction and  life  sentence,  Guy  said  he  felt  the 


a7-year-old  Ueutenant  "was  given  every  con 
Bideratlon."  '     °" 

CaUey's  chief  defense  counsel,  GeorM 
Latimer  "Is  an  old  friend  and  probably  on« 
of  the  best  Informed  mUitary  lawyers  In  th« 
United  States."  he  pointed  out. 

Guy  disagreed  with  criticism  of  President 
NUon's  intervention  in  the  case.  "After  aU 
ha  is  the  commander-in-chief"  and  has  that 
right,  he  said. 

Regarding  the  contention  that  if  CaUey  la 
guilty  then  oo  Is  the  entire  chain  of  com- 
mand right  up  to  and  Including  former 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  attorney  re- 
marked, "I'm  not  prepared  to  accept  that'"' 

This  concept  of  the  ultimate  guilt  resting 
with  the  high  echelon  set  legal  precedent  la 
the  war  crimes  trials  in  Japan  and  Ger. 
many  following  World  War  n,  but  Guy  said 
It  Is  "a  little  difllcult  to  make  comparisons" 
between  those  trials  and  the  Calley  case  b«. 
cause  the  facts  are  not  the  same. 

"I'm  old  enough  to  remember  the  rise  of 
Nazism  and  there  was  no  question  but  that 
Hitler  and  his  boys  deliberately  planned 
what  occurred." 

Guy  said  he  would  prefer  not  to  comment 
on  Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  Koster,  who  was  com- 
mandlng  general  of  the  American  Division 
when  My  Lai  occurred  In  1968  since  he  wu 
cot  fully  informed  about  his  Involvement  He 
noted  however,  that  In  military  sltuaUona 
"the  person  nearest  the  Incident  Is  meet 
likely  to  become  Involved  and  responsible" 

Yamashlta's  case  was  unfortunate  in  that 
he  was  tried  shortly  after  the  war  in  Oct 
through  Dec.  in  1945  and  before  a  U.S.  mUl-i 
tary  board.  Subsequent  war  crimes  trials 
such  as  Gen  Tojo's  were  before  IntematlOTifti 
courts  as  were  the  Nuremberg  trials. 

"The  Yamashita  case,  said  Guy,  establish^ 
a  "very  dangerous  precedent,"  a  feellnK 
shared  by  two  U.S.  Supreme  Court  JustloM 
who  dissented  from  the  majority  opinion 
upholding  the  Japanese  general's  conviction 
and  death  sentence. 

Justice  Prank  Murphy  wrote  at  the  time 
The  fate  of  some  future  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  chiefs  of  staff  and  mil- 
itary advisers  may  well  have  been  sealed  by 
this  decision." 

The  Calley  case  and  its  related  dilemma  of 
moral  responsibility  and  where  It  Ues  "will 
be  subject  to  discussion  for  years  to  come  " 
Guy  predicted. 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

op   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,    ipril  27,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  18 
through  April  24  communities  of  our 
Nation  ob,served  National  Library  Week. 

The  rich  traditions  of  our  culture  are 
preserved  and  passed  on  to  future  gen- 
erations largely  through  our  ability  to 
store  and  catalog  large  amounts  of  in- 
formation. In  many  instances,  future 
scientific  and  sccial  advancements  de- 
pend on  the  large  storehouse  of  research 
information  hou-^'d  in  our  libraries. 

Our  communities,  schools,  and  univer- 
sities depend  on  library  services  for  ex- 
tending their  knowledge  as  well  as  for 
recreation.  Clearly,  the  foundations  of 
intellectual  and  social  advancement  de- 
pend on  our  libraries  to  stimulate,  re- 
store, and  regenerate  new  ideas  that 
evolve  from  our  past  efforts. 

And  yet  President  Nixon  has  faUed 
to  recognize  the  necessity  of  expanding 
and  building  library  facilities  across  the 
Nation.  The  President,  upon  submitting 
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bis  budgetary  requests  for  education  and 
library  facilities,  has  asked  for  less 
money  for  next  year  than  was  appro- 
priated in  1968-69,  1969-70,  1970-71.  In 
1968,  we  spent  $100  million  on  school 
libraries,  while  this  year,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  libraries  has  risen  9  percent 
the  President  has  reduced  the  budget  15 
percent. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  this 
situation,  because  upon  reviewing  budget 
requests  that  would  expand  and  stimu- 
late our  libraries,  I  find  President  Nixon's 
proposals  lacking  both  in  depth  and 
perception. 

The  President  has  strongly  urged  the 
Congress  to  approve  the  Library  Service 
Act.  Close  examination  of  the  funding 
sections  reveal  that  he  has  requested 
the  same  amount  of  money  in  1972  as  in 
1971,  and  he  has  added  three  new  pro- 
grams. It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  new 
programs  require  substantial  funding  to 
insure  their  success. 

Other  programs  suffer  from  the  same 
type  of  budget  slashing.  The  College  Li- 
brary Act  appropriated  enough  funds 
for  only  750  college  libraries  rather  than 
the  2,250  that  badly  need  this  type  of 
Federal  aid.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
because  the  two  colleges  in  Alaska  that 
have  received  Federal  assistance  for  their 
libraries  In  the  past  will  no  longer  re- 
ceive such  aid.  The  long  list  of  library 
budget  cuts  includes  a  reduction  in  the 
Library  Training  Act  from  $3,500,000  last 
year  to  $2  million  this  year. 

While  the  picture  across  the  Nation 
is  very  bleak,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  people  of  Alaska  are  now  awaiting 
word  whether  seven  library  construction 
projects  that  would  have  been  funded 
under  the  Library  Construction  Act,  will 
be  built.  Presently,  the  $500,000  to  meet 
these  construction  grant  applications  is 
unavailable. 

Many  authorities  believe  that  if  funds 
for  library  programs  are  not  increased 
Immediately,  it  will  be  10  years  before 
we  win  be  able  to  recover  our  momentum. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  will 
take  the  initiative  and  give  our  students 
an  opportunity  to  explore  and  Investi- 
gate the  many  facets  of  educational 
growth  afforded  by  well  staffed  and  up- 
to-date  libraries. 


TRUMAN  BOLINGER  ART  SHOW 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  one-man  show 
of  Western  art  being  displayed  this  week 
In  the  Agra  Galleries  here. 

The  work  of  Trimian  Bolinger  em- 
bodies the  finest  tradition  of  Western 
art.  He  has  been  hailed  as  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  sculptors  In  this  genre 
and  I  highly  recommend  a  viewing  of  his 
work  for  Its  excellence.  Its  realism,  and 
its  dramatic  and  honest  spirit. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  young  man.  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Claud  Bolinger  of  Buffalo,  Wyo.,  was 
born  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  in  1944  and  grew 
up  on  the  family  ranch  at  Ucross. 

He  received  his  art  training  at  Sheri- 
dan Junior  College  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.; 
the  Colorado  Institute  of  Art  In  Denver 
and  the  Art  Students'  League  in  New 
York  City. 

His  works  have  been  displayed  In  the 
Historical  Sheridan  Inn,  in  Sheridan, 
Wyo.;  the  Main  Trail  Gallery  in  Scotts- 
dale,  Ariz.;  Big  Sky  Gallery,  Billings, 
Mont.;  the  Hunter  Gallery  in  Aspen, 
Colo.;  the  Kennedy  Galleries  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  Agra  Galleries  in 
Washington  and  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

During  this  week,  the  residents  of  the 
Washington  area  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  view  some  of  the  bronzes  which 
critics  have  described  as  reminiscent  of 
the  most  famous  early  Western  sculp- 
tors. There  is  a  sensitivity  of  purpose, 
excellence  of  execution,  and,  as,  Mr.  Bo- 
linger describes  it,  an  effort  to  portray 
realistically  and  authentically  man's 
struggle  for  identity  and  freedom. 

A  visit  to  the  Bolinger  showing  would 
be  a  rich  and  rewarding  experience. 


"MANHATTAN'S   DROPOUTS"— 
THANKS  TO  LINDSAY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  April  26,  1971,  issue  of  Time 
magazine  contains  an  article  stating 
that- 
Long  exposure  has  Inured  New  York  City 
dwellers  to  dally  outrages  at  high  cost  and 
crime,  fllth  and  crowding,  discourtesy  and 
inconvenience.  Increasingly,  the  traumas  of 
life  In  Manhattan  are  becoming  more  than 
many  major  companies  are  willing  to  bear. 
In  the  past  four  years,  22  large  firms  have 
moved  their  headquarters  out  of  the  dty, 
and  at  least  eleven  more  have  made  definite 
plans  to  depart. 

The  following  list  captioned  "Man- 
hattan's Dropouts"  contains  the  names 
of  the  companies,  their  1970   sales  in 
millions  and  their  new  locations: 
Manhattan's  Dropouts 

Since  the  beginning  of  1967,  these  large 
companies  have  moved  their  headquarters 
out  of  Manhattan: 

[Company,  1970  sales  (In  millions),  and  new 
location  ] 

American  Can,  $1,838,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Avco,  $768,  Greenwich. 

Bangor  Punta.  $342.  Greenwich. 

BASF  (U.S.  Division),  $56,  Parslppany,  N.J. 

Columbia  Gas  System,  $823,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

CPC  (Com  Products),  $1,376,  Englewood 
CUffs.  N.J. 

Fllntkote.  $355,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Foster  Wheeler,  $391,  Livingston,  N.J. 

Hooker  Chemical.  N.A.',   Stamford,   Conn 

Howmet,  $250,  Greenwich. 

ICI  America,  $67,  Stamford. 

M.  W.  Kellogg,  N.A.,  Houston.  Texas. 

Lone  Star  Cement,  $265,  Greenwich. 
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Hinmnis,  $192,  Bloomfield,  N.J. 

Metro-Ooldwyn-Mayer,  $171,  Culver  City, 
Calif. 

Microdot,  $155,  Greenwich. 

OUn,  $1,125,  Stamford. 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line,  $419,  Hous- 
ton. 

PepsiCo,  NA..  Purchase,  N.Y. 

States  Marine  International,  $123,  Stam- 
ford. 

Union  Camp,  $462,  Wayne,  N.J. 

U.S.  Tobacco,  $86,  Greenwich. 

The  following  major  corporations  are  In 
the  process  of  moving  their  headquarters  out 
of  Manhattan: 

(Company,  1970  sales  (in  miUlons),  and 

destination] 
AMP,  $636,  White  Plains. 
Chesebrough-Pond's,  $261.  Greenwich. 
Combustion  Engineering,  $957.  Stamford. 
Continental  Oil,  $2,964,  Stamford. 
Gen  Tel  &  El,  $3,439,  Stamford. 
Great  Northern  Paper,  $355,  Stamford. 
IngersoU-Rand,  $766,  Woodclifl  Lake,  N.J, 
Kraftco,  $737,  Chicago. 
Rlchardson-Merrell,   $381,  Southern  Con- 
necticut. 

Shell  Oil,  $4,299,  Houston. 

StaufTer  Chemical,  $483,  Westport,  Conn. 


BUDGET  CUTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CALIFORNIA 


» Figure  not  available. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  the  1971-72  budget  for 
the  university  and  State  college  system  in 
California  proposed  by  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan. 

Across  the  board  financial  reductions 
will  critically  affect  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  all  aspects  of  State-supported 
higher  education.  The  total  amoimt  of 
State  support  funds  allocated  by  the 
Governor  to  the  University  of  California 
has  remained  at  approximately  $337,090,- 
295  for  3  consecutive  years. 

This  marks  the  third  year  in  a  row 
that  no  State  funds  were  provided  for 
planning  or  construction  of  a  single  ma- 
jor building.  Moreover,  the  budget  re- 
verts to  the  State  $9.5  million  approved 
by  the  legislature  and  the  Governor  in 
prior  years  for  badly  needed  facilities. 

Several  thotisand  students  from  urban 
and  rural  California  ghettos  will  not  be 
able  to  return  to  the  campuses  next  fall, 
due  to  a  50-percent  reduction  in  Gover- 
nor Reagan's  proposed  budget  for  the 
controversial  economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram. 

The  once  rapidly  growing  EOP  en- 
rolled approximately  8,000  students.  The 
new  proposed  Reagan  budget  reduces 
their  first-year  support  from  $400  to  $100 
and  eliminates  all  support  after  the  first 
year. 

The  budget  requires  an  across-the- 
board  20-percent  reduction  in  counseling 
and  tutoring,  and  four  rural  campuses 
are  to  eliminate  all  EOP  services. 

The  reduction  in  State  support  will  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  an  equal  amoimt  of 
Federal  matching  funds.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Washington,  statewide  coordinator  for 
the  State  college  EOP,  stated : 
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It  appears  that  several  hundred  8tude(its 
each  of  the  campuses  will  find  they 
have   sufficient   funds  to   meet   their 
They  wlU  have  no  choice  but  to  dlsconjtlnne 
their  education. 


at 
not 
I  Leeds. 


It  is  expected  that  a  SI  mlllon 
reduction  in  the  community  college  EX)P 
budget  will  reduce  current  enrollme:  it  of 
more  than  18,000  students  on  70  (jam- 
puses.  Plans  to  expand  the  program  to 
an  additional  15  communities  next  fall 
will  have  to  be  abandoned.  EOF  students 
will  face  cumulative  financial  stress,  cut- 
backs in  welfare  and  medical  budgets, 
coupled  with  a  continuing  tight  Job  ttiar- 
ket,  all  mean  difflcult  times  aheaq  for 
students  from  poor  backgrounds.     | 

The  University  of  California  face^  an- 
other crisis  in  respect  to  faculty  salaries, 
which  have  declined  rapidly  in  comDarl- 
son  to  similar  institutions  as  Judged  by 
the  coordinating  council  and  the  legis- 
lature. The  5-percent  recommende4  in- 
crease in  faculty  salaries  that  was  denied 
last  year  will  increase  the  difBcultftr  of 
retaining  and  hiring  a  distinguished  fac- 
ulty. University  of  California  president 
Charles  J. 'Hitch  feels  that  this  is  ai  top 
priority  issue.  He  will  call  upon  the  (gov- 
ernor £ind  the  legislature  to  give  extr|aor- 
dinary  consideration  to  this  most  Crit- 
ical matter.  j 

The  expected  enrollment  increase  of 
4,300  students,  coupled  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  increased  funds  will  result  in 
the  decline  of  enrollment-related  Ekate 
support  per  student — this  time  by  2.5 
percent  under  1970-71.  Within  the  p^st  4 
years,  per-student  expenditures  havq  de- 
clined by  approximately  20  percent  in 
constant  dollars. 

Governor  Reagan's  proposed  bu^et 
will  have  a  catastrophic  effect  on  I  the 
Univ««ity  of  California.  Overcrowded 
classrooms  will  become  even  more  over- 
crowded. The  termination  of  more  t^an 
500  teachers  and  researchers,  and  4tafF 
personnel  will  sharply  increase  the  stu- 
dent/faculty ratio,  thus  reducing  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  university 
The  student /faculty  ratio  which  was  14.4 
in  1966-67.  will  increase  to  17.4  in  1^71- 
?2.  I 

The  inadequacies  of  the  Giovernor's 
budget  will  prevent  the  implementation 
of  the  10-year  health  sciences  pla4.  It 
falls  short  of  providing  for  existing 
health  science  programs,  and  it  denies 
adequate  support  for  teaching  hospitals. 
State  support  for  the  new  expanded  uni- 
versity medical  schools  were  sharply]  re- 
duced over  a  4-year  span,  causing !  the 
citizens  of  California  to  lose  over  $50 
million  in  Federal  funding,  plus  addi- 
tional faculties  that  would  train  large 
numbers  of  badly  needed  phjrsicianii 

California,  of  course,  is  not  the  (^nly 
State  being  affected  by  such  austerity 
measures.  Budget  cuts  are  becoming  a 
fact  of  life  for  a  growing  numbet  of 
institutions. 

At  the  University  of  Colorado,  prfesi- 
dent  Frederick  P.  Thieme  has  inforiied 
the  university  community  that  a  tight 
budget  appropriation,  demanding  ex- 
penditure curtailment,  has  made  it  nec- 
essary to  cut  back  in  the  hiring  of  new 
faculty  and  staff.  New  positions  and  ex- 
isting positions  now  vacant  will  not  be 
filled  unless  offers  were  outstanding. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Ctovemor's  1970- 
71  budget  proposal  for  Penn  State  was 
the  same  as  a  year  ago.  The  University 
had  sought  $80,100,000  earmarking  in 
advance  to  anticipated  increase  In  funds 
for  administration  of  more  disadvan- 
taged students,  increases  in  wages  and 
salaries,  launching  new  research  and  in- 
structional programs,  and  offsetting  the 
cost  of  inflation.  The  budget  proposal  by 
the  Governor  was  $69,163,000. 

Iowa  State  University  reported  pro- 
gram deficiencies  resulting  from  a  lack 
of  funds.  The  unmet  needs  during  the 
1969-71  biennium  totaled  $18  million  for 
operating  expenses  and  $25  million  for 
construction.  Iowa  State  had  sought  an 
appropriation  of  $69,159,000  for  the  uni- 
versity's general  1970-71  operations.  The 
State  appropriated  $51,268,000  leaving  a 
deficit  of  $17,981,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  about  70  percent 
of  all  college  students  are  enrolled  In 
public  institutions  of  higher  education, 
including  community  colleges.  As  more 
and  more  people  attend  college,  it  costs 
more  and  more  to  provide  for  their  in- 
struction and  for  the  facilities  for  that 
instruction. 

In  California  the  budget  crisis  is  rap- 
idly approaching  the  acute  stage,  sus- 
tauning  the  quality  of  a  great  university 
is  at  stake.  If  State -supported  higher  ed- 
ucation in  America  is  going  to  continue 
offering  opportimitles  to  its  people,  in- 
creased support  is  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Congressional  Record  two  articles 
regarding  the  crisis  at  the  University  of 
California  and  the  higher  education  sys- 
tem in  California.  I  believe  that  they 
will  serve  to  further  inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  to  the  sctIous  nature 
of  this  crisis. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  San  Praacisco  Examiner] 

EOF  Cuts  to  Shsink  Stttdbnt  Ranks 
(By  Carl  Irving) 

Several  thousand  successful  students, 
brought  out  of  urban  and  rural  California 
ghettos  onto  the  state  college  campuses,  are 
expected  to  become  unwilling  dropouts. 

They  probably  won't  be  back  next  fall,  be- 
cause they  will  not  have  enough  financial 
support  from  the  state,  owing  to  a  60  percent 
reduction  In  Governor  Reagan's  prop>oee<l 
budget  for  the  sometimes-controversial  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Programs. 

Some  8,000  students  are  enrolled  In  the 
EOF.  a  once  rapidly  growing  effort  to  break 
ghetto  barriers. 

BELOW  GBADES 

Under  the  EOF,  high-school  graduates  who 
don't  have  the  grades  to  qualify,  but  show 
sufficient  potential  and  desire,  are  enrolled 
after  careful  screening  at  each  of  19  state 
college  campuses. 

There  they  have  been  given  special  tutor- 
ing and  counseling,  plus  sufficient  funds  to 
help  them  meet  their  bills.  But  the  proposed 
Reagan  budget  reduces  their  flrst-year  sup- 
port from  $400  to  $100,  and  eliminates  all 
support  after  the  first  year. 

The  budget  requires  an  across-the-board 
30  percent  reduction  In  counseling  and  tu- 
toring, and  four  rural  campuses  are  to  elimi- 
nate all  EOF  services. 

At  San  Pranclsco  State  College,  EOF  ad- 
ministrator David  West  says  half  the  1,000 
students  enrolled  will  become  dropouts,  be- 
cause the  campus  EOF  budget  will  be  re- 
duced from  the  current  $150,000  to  $28,000. 
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rCOESAL  FUNDS 

Prderal  matching  furds  will  be  lost  in 
proportion  to  the  reduction  In  state  support 
and  two  full-time  EOF  counselors  are  being 
discharged,  because  of  the  cutback  in  tJbS 
general  state  budget  for  San  Pranclsco,  We«t 
says. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Washington,  state-wide  co- 
ordinator for  tlie  state  college  EOF,  says,  "it 
appears  that  several  hundred  students  at 
each  of  the  campuses  will  find  they  do  not 
have  sufficient  funds  to  meet  their  needg 
They  will  have  no  choice  but  to  discontinue 
their  education." 

COMMUNriT    COLXEOES 

A  $1  million  reduction  In  the  Community 
College  EOF  budget  also  Is  expected  to  re- 
duce  current  enrollment  of  more  than  18,000 
students  on  70  campuses.  A  spokesman  for 
the  system  says  services  will  have  to  be  i». 
duced  on  a  scale  similar  to  that  In  the  stat* 
colleges.  Plans  for  expanding  the  progitm 
to  an  additional  16  community  colleges  next 
fall  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

At  the  state  colleges,  all  counseling  and 
tutoring  win  be  halted  at  the  Stanislaus. 
Humboldt,  San  Bernardino  and  San  Fer- 
nando campuses.  The  state  dei>artment  of  fl. 
nance  says  these  relatively  rural  campuses 
have  less  need  for  this  kind  of  support. 

LOANS    IMPRACTICAL 

But  Mike  Gonzales,  director  of  the  EOF  at 
Stanislaus,  contends  that  the  four  campuses 
tu'e  important  to  many  Mexican- American, 
American  Indian  and  poor  white  students. 

He  is  opposed  to  provisions  that  students 
seek  bank  loans  in  place  of  aid ; 

"Provisions  for  such  loans  require  students 
to  have  tiad  bank  accounts  for  six  months. 
How  many  poor  kids  from  barrios,  reserva- 
tions or  slums  can  qualify?  And  If  they  could, 
how  many  can  face  debts  that  may  reach 
$6000  to  $8000?" 

Gonzales  and  the  EOF  officials  Interviewed 
list  a  number  of  reasons  they  claim  show  th« 
program  has  been  a  success : 

Grades  of  EOF  students  are  close  to  the 
state  college  average,  and  above  average  on 
some  campuses.  Most  of  the  EOF  students 
major  In  basic  subjects.  Only  half  of  1  per- 
cent major  In  ethnic  studies,  which  some 
critics  claim  are  less  useful  and  In  some  In- 
stances permit  more  lenient  grading. 

EOF  dropout  rates  are  around  3  percent, 
compared  with  the  overall  rate  of  8  percent 
at  the  State  Colleges.  After  the  first  year, 
there  are  almost  no  EOF  dropouts. 

EOP  students  are  setting  examples  for 
younger  students  In  their  neighborhoods. 
This  generates  ambition  and  hope,  and  helps 
break  cycles  of  ghetto  life. 

Although  the  EOP  Is  only  in  its  second 
year,  many  already  are  going  on  from  un- 
dergraduate studies  to  useful  occupations  or 
professional  degrees. 

PacSSUBSS    FROM    POOS 

EOP  students  are  admitted  under  a  provi- 
sion that  up  to  4  percent  of  the  enrollment 
does  not  need  qualifying  grades.  No  middle 
class  students  with  the  necessary  grades  have 
been  shut  out  by  any  priority  for  EOP,  state 
college  officials  say. 

But  they  are  fearful  there  will  be  increas- 
ing pressures  among  the  poor  students,  as 
money  sources  dry  up.  West  foresees  "emo- 
tional struggles  for  funds." 

The  EOP  students,  he  says,  are  being 
"squeezed  on  all  sides."  He  says  cutbacks  lo 
the  welfare  and  medical  budgets,  along  with 
a  continuing  tight  job  market,  all  mean  dif- 
ficult times  ahead  for  the  young  student 
from  the  slums. 

"The  parents  won't  be  able  to  feed  him,  he 
wont  be  able  to  get  medical  care,  and  he  will 
be  the  last  to  be  hired,"  says  West. 

Washington  adds  that  since  priority  must 
be  given  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  income 
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uaXe  those  who  need  to  bridge  smaUer  finan- 
!uj  MPS  wUl  be  hardest  hit. 

"lla^  oi  these  students  get  some  money 
fmm  part-time  work,  some  from  famUies. 
^me  from  Federal  programs  for  loans.  There 
u  no  way  for  them  to  make  up  the  remaining 
^p  if  State  support  U  taken  away." 

I  From  the  University  of  California  News, 
'  Mar.  9.1971) 

SOMT  "CERTAIN  RESULTS"  AND  "SEVERE  RE- 
STRICTIONS" OF  THE  Governor's  Proposed 
1971-72  Bt:i>GET  fob  Untversitt  of  Cali- 
fornia 

(President  Hitch  explains  "grim  Implica- 
tions" for  the  nine -campus  University  of 
CaUfornla  and  the  people  of  CallfonUa  If 
funds  are  not  restored. 

(President  Charles  J.  Hitch  presented  this 
retjort  on  tte  1971-72  Governor's  Budget  to 
The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  February  19 : ) 
The  Governor's  budget  which  has  been 
sent  to  the  Legislature  for  the  University  of 
California  In  1971-72  Is  much  the  most 
austere  so  far.  The  SUte  would  provide  the 
same  level  of  operating  support  as  in  the  cur- 
rent year— $337  mlllon— and,  apart  from  sal- 
ary increases  appropriated  last  year  for  nou- 
academic  staff  personnel,  the  same  level  for 
the  third  consecutive  year.  Also,  this  would 
be  the  third  year  in  a  row  that  no  State  funds 
were  provided  for  planning  or  construction 
of  a  single  major  building.  Moreover,  the 
budget  reverts  to  the  State  $9.4  million  ap- 
proved by  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor 
in  prior  years  for  badly-needed  facilities. 

FACULTY    SALARIES    . 

I  am  particularly  dismayed  that  no  allow- 
ance has  been  made  In  the  Governor's  Budget 
for  general  academic  salary  increases  despite 
the  fact  that  salaries  at  the  University  have 
fallen  seriously  behind  those  of  the  com- 
parison institutions  used  by  the  Coordinat- 
ing Council  and  the  Legislature  as  a  basis 
for  setting  salaries.  The  falltire  even  to  pro- 
vide the  5%  increase  recommended  by  the 
Governor  last  year  constitutes  a  grave  threat 
to  our  ability  to  retain  our  distinguished 
faculty.  I  will  call  upon  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature  to  give  extraordinary  con- 
sideration to  this  most  critical  matter.  This 
is  my  top  priority. 

Below  is  a  comparison  of  The  Regents'  re- 
quest for  State  funds  for  current  operations, 
capital  outlay,  and  salary  Increases  (In  mil- 
lions) with  the  amounts  proposed  In  the 
Governor's  Budget. 

support  per  student  declines 
The  elimination  of  all  Increased  funds  re- 
quested by  The  Regents  along  with  an  ex- 
pected enrollment  of  4,300  more  students 
win  result  In  the  decline  once  again  of  our 
enroUmant-related  State  support  per  stu- 
dent—this time  by  2.5  percent  under  1970- 
71.  Since  1966-67,  per-student  expenditures 
will  have  declined  by  about  20  percent  In 
constant  dollars.  During  the  same  period, 
total  State  support  for  the  University  has 
fallen  substantiaUy  behind  the  growth  in 
SUte  General  Fund  Revenue  and  California 
personal  Income,  as  shown  on  Chart  1. 

The  University's  share  of  General  Fund 
Revenue  is  10  percent  below  1970-71,  20  per- 
cent below  1966-67.  Since  1966-67,  and  in- 
cluding projected  enrollment  for  1971-72,  the 
University  will  have  accommodated  34  per- 
cent more  students  with  a  mere  6  percent 
increase  in  budget,  in  terms  of  constant  dol- 
lars. (See  Chart  2). 

SOME    RESULTS 

The  results  of  the  Governor's  Budget  are 
certain:  already  overcrowded  classes  will 
worsen;  student./faculty  ratios  will  rise 
sharply;  academic  programs  must  be  cur- 
tailed; more  than  500  teachers,  researchers, 
and  staff  personnel  will  have  to  be  termi- 
nated. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MORE  STUDENTS  LESS  FACULTY 

For  the  general  campuses,  the  budget  not 
only  fails  to  provide  the  281  faculty  posi- 
tions we  requested,  but  also  it  eliminates  100 
faculty  positions  which  we  now  have.  Tlie 
reduction  in  faculty  means  that  the  Univer- 
sity must  operate  in  1971-72  with  about  500 
fewer  faculty  than  we  projected  in  our  1968 
Fiscal  Program.  I  can  assure  you  it  will  be 
next  to  impossible  to  improve  undergradu- 
ate education  under  this  budget. 

In  1971-72,  general  campus  enrollments 
are  expected  to  grow  approximately  4  per- 
cent, while  the  number  of  faculty  will  de- 
cline almost  2  percent  and  instructional  sup- 
porting funds  by  about  5  percent.  The  stu- 
dent-faculty ratio  which  was  14.4  In  1968-67, 
increased  to  16.5  in  1970-71  and  will  Increase 
to  17.4  in  1971-72.  (Chart  3.) 
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HEALTH    SCIENCES   WILL   SUFFER 

The  health  sciences  fare  only  slightly  bet- 
ter, with  a  9.6  percent  increase  in  students 
and  a  1.4  percent  Increase  in  faculty — 124 
fewer  faculty  than  we  proposed.  The  Gover- 
nor's Budget  does  not  permit  us  to  begin 
implementing  the  10-year  plan  for  the  health 
sciences.  It  falls  to  provide  the  faculty 
needed  for  current  health  science  programs, 
imd  it  denies  adequate  State  support  for 
teaching  hospitals. 

FEDERAL   FUNDS    LOST 

Six  years  ago  the  University  responded  to 
California's  need  for  large  numbers  of  addi- 
tional physicians  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals by  starting  new  medical  schools  at 
pavls,  at  San  Diego,  and  later  at  Irvine,  and 
by  expanding  classes  at  San  Pranclsco  and 
Los  Angeles.  After  initial  encouragement  and 
financial  support,  the  new  schools  were  able 
to  -open  with  small  enrollments,  mostly  In 
temporary  quarters,  but  the  ability  of  the 
University  to  carry  through  with  these  plans 
has  now  been  stymied.  Continued  State  sup- 
port has  not  been  forthcoming,  and  over  $50 
million  In  matching  Federal  funds — funds 
which  rightfully  belong  to  Callfornlans— 
have  been  Irrevocably  lost  over  the  past  four 
years. 

RESEARCH  EFFORTS  WILL  DXCLINX        =• 

The  University's  organized  research  effort 
has  been  severely  restricted  over  the  past 
four  years.  On  top  of  this,  the  State  budget 
for  next  year  proposes,  quite  aside  from  the 
sU  percent  loss  from  Inflation,  a  further 
over-aU  cut  of  eight  percent.  California's 
competitive  position  with  other  states  and 
with  the  nations  of  the  world  depends  heav- 
ily on  research  conducted  In  all  of  the  univer- 
sities— public  and  private — located  in  this 
State,  and  that  Is  important.  But  even  more 
Important  Is  the  general  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  people.  If  this  budget  Is  ap- 
proved as  proposed,  approximately  200  skilled 
scientists,  technical  and  administrative  staff 
will  need  to  be  laid  off,  a  loss  of  effort  which 
in  this  time  of  mo.untlng  environmental 
and  social  problems  we  can  111  afford  to 
sustain.  

OTHXS  CUTS 

One-third  of  our  State-funded  expendi- 
tures supports  libraries,  administration, 
services,  and  buUdlngs  and  grounds.  In  1970- 
71,  these  supporting  programs  received  virtu- 
ally no  increase  In  State  funds,  and  as  shown 
on  the  table  In  1971-72  over-aU  support  for 
these  will  be  reduced.  Library  acqulslUons 


wlU  be  70,000  volumes  below  the  1969-70  ac- 
quisitions level  and  no  new  staffing  la  pro- 
vided  to   serve   expanded   enrollments.   For 
physical  plant,  funds  are  provided  only  for 
cost  increases  of  utilities  and  refuse  disposal. 
Janitorial    staff    wUl    be   required    to   cover 
20  percent  more  space  than  in  1968-69,  and 
grounds  maintenance  personnel  must  cover 
10  percent  more  area.  There  are  no  additional 
funds  for  building  msOntenance.  On  the  older 
campuses,  major  maintenance  needed  to  ar- 
rest deterioration  has  been  deferred,  with  a 
backlog  now  standing  at  $6  mUllon  and  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Efficient  use  of  existing  facilities 
Is  prevented  In  many  cases  because  we  can- 
not carry  out  necessary  alterations  to  restore 
or  convert  outdated  classrooms,  laboratories, 
and   libraries     The   alteration   backlog   now 
stands  In  the  tens  of  mUllons.  In  addition, 
this  budget  provides  no  funds   for  the   re- 
cently-approved increase  In  employer  group 
health  Insurance  contributions,  requiring  our 
already  high  budgetary  savings  target  to  t)e 
augmented  by  $1.4  million. 

NO  CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  our  capital  outlay 
situation  is  no  less  than  critical,  and  this 
budget  would  have  the  State  provide  no  as- 
sistance whatever  for  o\ir  construction  needs 
on  the  general  campuses.  Indeed,  the  State 
admlnUtratlon  Is  attempting  to  take  back 
$9.4  million  in  prior  years'  appropriations 
of  State  funds  which  the  administration  has 
prevented  the  UnlverElty  from  using.  Com- 
pounding this  would  be  the  resultant  loss  of 
$2.5  million  In  Federal  construction  grants 
which  have  been  awarded  to  the  University. 
Next  year's  budget  would  be  extremely  seri- 
ous even  If  it  were  a  one-time  occurrence,  but 
In  fact  It  would  be  the  third  year  in  a  sow 
that  no  State  funds  were  provided  for  con- 
struction of  a  single  building,  or  even  for 
working  drawings  for  one.  (Chart  4.) 

STUDXNT   FEES 

For  1971-72  the  Governor's  Budget  In- 
cludes capital  Improvements  of  $23.9  mil- 
lion for  both  health  sciences  and  general 
ceonpusee  financed  from  student  fees.  The 
Educational  Fee  income  alone  cannot  be  ex- 
^  pected  to  finance  expansion  of  the  health 
sciences  as  well  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
general  campuses.  I  am  urging  the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature  in  this  present  session  to 
provide  funds  for  the  1971-72  health  sciences 
program  and  to  approve  a  health  sciences 
bond  issue  to  be  placed  on  thp  ballot  In  1972. 

ORUI  IMPLICATIONS 

I  know  that  the  SUte  is  in  serious  financial 
difficulty  and  T  sympathize  with  the  Governor 
and  the  Department  of  Finance  in  coping 
with  It.  It  is  my  obligation,  however,  to  Illus- 
trate as  clearly  as  possible  the  grim  Impli- 
cations for  the  University  If  this  budget  Is 
approved  as  proposed.  Decades  of  effort  "Fy 
many  dedicated  people  have  built  a  great 
University.  We.  together,  must  find  the  means 
to  obtain  the  flnancial  support  required  to 
preserve  quality  education  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Callfornlans.  It  Is  threatened. 

I  am  not  asking  the  Board  for  action  today. 
The  Regents  have  approved  an  operating 
budget  request,  a  capital  budget  request,  and 
an  academic  salary  increase.  I  consider  it  my 
responsibility  to  obtain  from  the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature  as  much  of  these  budgets 
as  I  can;  I  propose  to  do  so. 


COMPARISON  REGENTS'  REQUEST  AND  GOVERNOR'S  BUDGET 


1970-71 

1971-72 

Regents'  budget    Governor's  budget 

Diflerence 

J337.1 

iT 

$375.0                    W37.1 

19.4 

9  6          

J37.9 

Salary  increases: 
Acadsmie  salaries 

19.4 
9.6 

Academic  fringe  benefib — 

35:1 -9.4 

44.  S 

Total 

339.9 

439.1                      327.7 

nL4 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  1971-72  BUDGET 


19)0-71  budget 


Instruction  and  Departmental  research: 

General  campus $132 

<FTE  faculty) 


(FTE  teaching  assistants).. 


(Suppoit  per  FTE  (acuity, 
Health  sciences.. 
(FTE  faculty) 


40 


2, 
34 

I 
26, 

8, 
31 
23, 

29' 


827. 
869. 

108, 
035, 
821, 
291, 
442, 
967. 
475, 
771, 
611 


Total  instrument  and  depaitmental  research 173  566, 

Teaching  hospitals 12|221, 

Organized  activities: 

General  campus 

Health  sciences 

Organized  research: 

Agrieultuial 

General  carr^pus 

Heellh  sciences. 

Librailes 

Campus  public  seivice 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  piMi 

General  administiation 

Student  services 

Staff  benefits 

Institutional  services  and  general  expense 

Student  aid 

Provisions  for  allocation: 

Price  increase 

Merits 

Other  (e.g.  overhead,  fee  exemptions)... 
Budgetary  savings: 

Base  target 

Supplemental  target. 

Funding  items: 

Overhead  receipts  applied 

Prior  year  general  lund  balances 

Change  in  general  fund  income 

Total  increase 

Academic  salary  increases 


-9. 
-4, 
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733,471.00 
(5.  752.  02) 
(1,648.03) 
(7,915.00) 

832,  578. 00 
(1.306.60) 


9,345, 


049.00 
271.00 

557.00 
749.00 

947.00 
472.00 
704.00 
366.00 
752.00 
461.00 
010.00 
541.00 
666.00 
442.00 


«.  513,  367. 00 
(281.35) 
(120.  50). 
(7,919.00) 
4,737,290.00 
(142.93) 


13, 250, 657. 00 
2.728.788.00 


in. 
ns, 

1,590, 


U.  280. 100. 00 


938.00 
039.00 
851.00 


219,738.00 


1, 370, 828.  OO 
64,221.00 

2,  492,  816. 00 

'3,'679.'654.06" 
1,115.068.00 
323,465.00 

3,  521.  523. 00 
938, 972. 00 

1.500,000.00 

2.  OOO,  000. 00 

6,  351,  000.  00 

330,  000. 00 

-1,390,000.00 


931, 
)28, 


159.00 
662.00 
599.00 


-3,045,474.00 
2,  791,  293.  00 
-364,  524. 00 


337.D90.295.00 


37,  877, 425. 00 
29. 047,  300.  00 


CONGRESSMAN  MURPHY  OF  I  EW 
YORK  OUTLINES  HIS  BILL,  H.R. 
6242,  TO  BENEFIT  THE  AMERICAN 
CONSUMER 


r 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  uxmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV$:S 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speacer, 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon 
orable  John  M.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
has  long  advocated  revision  of  existing 
transportation  law  In  order  to  stimulate 
competition,  improve  service,  and  hold 
down  costs  in  the  small-shipment  freight 
market.  Such  objectives  are  shared  b^  all 
of  us  since  they  directly  benefit  ithe 
American  consumer.  j 

Mr.  MtTRPHY  outlined  his  bill,  H.R. 
6242.  and  gave  his  views  on  the  probpem 
in  a  speech  to  a  small-shipment  conjfer- 
ence  in  Chicago,  April  13,  1971.  This 
ject  is  of  such  Importance  that  it  m( 
exposure  before  the  Congress.  I  thej 
submit  Mr.  Murphy's  speech  for 
Record  : 

Remarks  or  Represxvtative  John  H 
Mttbpht 

Every  American  Is  affected  by  the  chabtlc 
condition  of  our  transportation  system.  F  ub 
lie  transportation  Is  a  morass  In  countless 
major  cities:  commuter  rail  service  Is  no  irly 
dead;  Intercity  rail  service  is  dead;  and,  lo 
and  behold,  the  United  States  governmer  t  is 
now  treating  the  public  to  a  scenario  en- 
titled "Resurrection  via  Rallpax." 

Maladies  beset  our  ocean  carriers  and 
air  carriers,  and  you  wUl  go  sunblind  Icok- 
Ing  for  SST.  Our  highway  problems — fiom 
the  carnage  of  highway  deaths,  to  the  In- 
creasing perils  of  pollution,  are  dwarfed  <  nly 
by  the  billions  of  dollars  we  spend  each  j  ear 
paving  the  nation  In  concrete  ribbons.  Bu^  do 
not  despair — it  can  get  worse. 


FOR  CURRENT  OPERATIONS-STATE  FUNDS  ONLY  I  hope  to  persuade  them  to  Join  me  in  tiu«. 

effort  because  it  is  my  flxm  conviction  that 

1971-72  they  really  do  not  want,  and  arc  not  likely  to 

handle,  the  kind  of  business  historically  in 

Regents'  budget   Governor's  budget                Difference  the  forwarder's  domain. 

And  the  railroads,  in  spite  of  what  thej 

may  say  to  the  contrary,  would  sit  by  while 

J4, 554, 604. 00    -$13, 067,  971. 00  small  shipment  rail  service  perished,  without 

(-100.00)            (-381.35)  tears,  as  did  passenger  service.  Apparently 

"""(7'664'66)            (-120.50)  ^j^gy  regard  small  shipments  as  they  regard 

299,' 822! 00  '  '-4,'437,'468.'66'  small  people. 

(18.90)             (-124.03)  The  freight  forwarders  wiU  flght  for  HH, 

4  ,54  7fi?  00 irsoTTMlMr  ^^*^  because  they  believe  it  Is  a  freight  for- 

When  forwarders  can  Innovate  and  expand 

-63, 557. 00           -63, 557. 00  and  relieve  the  current  small  shipment  crisu 

219,251.00               -487.00  as  a  result  of  this  bUl,  I  hope  they  can  make 

-1  700  000  00       -1  700  000  00  ^^^^7  ^  well.  But  it  is  the  public— the  ship- 

-1,181,419.00       -2!  552, 247. 00  plng  public  and  the  buying  public— that  wiu 

- 144.  704. 00          -208, 925. 00  profit  most  by  this  bill.  In  some  cases  ii^eed 

l674' 75^00       "Ls^'Jvm  ™any  c^ses,  enactment  Of  this  legislation  may 

999'  539;  00       -2  679  Sls'  00  ™*^*  ^^^  difference  between  bankruptcy  and 

-366!oio!oo       -r481.'078]oo  solvency  for  the  corner  merchant. 

-849.541.00       -1,173,006.00  I  am  not  alone  In  my  crusade.  The  AttortiOTr 

'T/tttoo      "'-Igll'sf?™  ^^^^''^  °^  *^«  ^'^'t^'J  States,  the  Dep^ 

■                -150000000  ment  of  Defense,  the  Department  or  Trans- 
portation,  and   the  Federal   Maritime  Com- 

651, 000. 00      -1, 349, 000. 00  mission  have  endorsed  the  ICC  recommends 

^'nl'S^^M i«  s«  nn'  "on  for  this  legislation. 

ui.^u.w          -iM,5/«.uo  -VYiAV^   right:    The    ICC   recommendation 

480,100.00          1,870,100.00  Because    it    was    the    Interstate    Commerce 

1, 400, 000. 00          1, 400,  000. 00  Commission  which  studied  the  crisis  in  smaU 

3  045  474  00  Shipments  and  recommended  this  legislation 

"2'79l'293"0O ^^  ^  ^'^^^  266  early  this  year.  After  28  years 

-364,524.00 '. Of  stolid  opposition ! 

Why  this  change  in  position?  Last  year  the 

I29'047  30000  ^°"8«  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce,  on   which   I  serve,  directed  the 

ICC  to  find  out  all  they  could  about  the  prob- 
It  will  get  worse  if  the  (Congress  of  the  l^m.  We  directed  the  ICC  to  produce  recom- 
United  States  does  not  act  to  correct  our  mendatlons  for  concrete  corrective  steps, 
transportation   Uls.  After  seven  months  of  intensive  study,  en- 
Congressional  action  need  not  come  in  the  compassing   the   broad  spectrum   of  surface 
form    of    grandiose    schemes,    and    omnibus  transportation  considerations,  the  ICC  moved 
bills.  Rather  it  must  come  selectively  in  the  decisively  in  an  8-3  decision,  and  made  the 
form  of  corrective  legislation— legislation  de-  following  recommendation: 
signed  to  attack  the  myriad  problems  that  "We  are  now  convinced  that  a  changed 
exist,  and  provide  effective  remedies.  status  is  necessary  for  forwarders  to  remain 
One  such  remedy  Is  the  Small  Shipment  viable   and   to  perform   an  even  more  im- 
Improvement  Act  of   1971 — a   vital  step  In  portant  role  in  the  transportation  of  small 
the  direction  of  progress.  shipments.  We  believe  the  public  will  bene- 
The  bill,  H.R.  6242,  is  designed  to  unleash  fit    from    this    type    of    legislation    through 
the  domestic  freight  forwarder  industry  as  expanded  forwarder  service  and  lower  rates." 
a  meaningful  competitor  vls-a-vls  the  rail-  Further,  the  ICC  said: 
roads,  the  Uucks,  and  the  airlines  in  the  "Those  parties  supporting  this  legislation 
small  shipment  freight  market.  beUeve  it  will  enable  the  forwarders  to  pro- 
It  is  a  genuinely  non-partisan  bill  aimed  vide  more  service  to  more  shippers  at  more 
at  correcting  an  ill  that  affects  every  region,  points.  We  see  no  reason  to  deny  them  the 
City  and  town  and  virtually  every  small  busi-  opportunity  to  try.  That  freight  forwarders 
"*,^     v^V           .          _    ..          „  are  small  shipment  carriers  has  been  clearly 
'The  bUl  Is  a  aiajor  part  of  my  Consumer  established  on  this  record;  the  vast  majority 
Action  Program  of  1971--a  coUection  of  leg-  ^f    forwarder    shipments    weigh    under    500 
islatlve  measures  to  aid  the  beleaguered  buyer  ^s  and   mori   than   half  weigh   under 
of  goods  and  services.  H.R.  6242  is  designed  300  pounds  " 

f*?elgM"ro"wI?dV  bSSss°'  revftJ^^'rafl-  ^  ^^  '^^^'^'^  *^*  forwarders,  as  special- 

Iff    .   J^r     ».   .».            .f ;.       irJif^         ,T  Ists  in  small  shipments,  should  not  be  denied 

»H?li     !h    f  "'/""•  ^"^"^  ''^'^^fi*  the  small  ^^^^  opportunity  to  tr^.  I  need  only  quote 

Shipper,  the  local  businessman,  and,  I  em-  ^^^   additional   flndin|  from  the  O^i^- 

phasize  time  and  again,  the  consuming  pub-  3,^^.3  investigation  to  drive  home  the  ICC 

Every  time  vou  buv  somethine— from   a  P<^^^^°^  ^  '*   appUes   to   the   discouraging 

jivery  lune  you   ouy  someining    irom   a  viewpoint  taken  bv  the  truck,  rail  and  water 

package  of  chewing  gum  to  an  automobile.  »»^i~»"''  <'»».cu  ".»  "'^  i.iui,^t»ii,  b^.u  w-tc 

you  pay  for  the  trinlportation  of  that  good  "^^"^  carriers  with  respect  to  small  ship- 

from  origin  to  self,  from  manufacturer  to  ™*^'             ,,       . 

showroom.  "Traditionally,  the  transportation  of  small 
Shipping  costs  have,  Uke  everything  else  shipments  has  not  been  a  desirable  source  of 
gone  up.  But  there  is  an  Inverse  proportion  Income  or  traffic  for  most  carriers.  Those  who 
here.  The  smaUer  the  good,  the  greater  the  ^"^  ^^^  *ype  of  traffic  must  maintain  sub- 
increase  in  its  transportation  costs,  so  that  stantlal  pickup  and  delivery  equipment  and 
small  merchants  now  pay  greater  and  greater  Platforms  or  docks  where  the  numerous 
shipping  costs.  The  result:  Increasing  dlf-  *°^**'^  shipments  can  be  consolidated  into  or 
Acuity  In  maintaining  solvent  businesses.  Can  broken  down  from  one  or  more  truckloads  or 
you  remember  the  corner  delicatessen  or  the  carloads. 

neighborhood  haberdasher?  The  appliance  "Additional  labor  costs  are  necessitated 
dealer?  Thousands  of  these  merchants  fold  ^'^'^  ^^^  «"*''■*  handling  results  in  larger  loss 
up  every  month,  and  a  major  factor  has  been  ^^'^  damage  claims  from  shippers, 
the  transportation  costs  associated  with  the  "Because  a  greater  number  of  shippers  are 
shipment  of  small  quantities  of  freight.  to  be  served,  the  various  bookkeeping  ex- 
Long-haul  truckers  may  flght  this  bill.  penses  are  Increased. 

So  called  "non-profit"  shipper  associations  "When  Joint-line  service  Is  used,  most  ot 

will  do  the  same.  the  above  problems  and  sources  of  delay  are 

They  will  call  It  a  freight  forwarder's  bill  at  least  doubled.   Moreover,  shippers  often 

and  try  to  knock  It  out  of  the  box.  Hov/ever,  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  loca- 
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tlon  of  a  given  shipment   while  It   is   In 

transit. 

"The  result  Is  general  dissatisfaction  ^d 
tnifltratlon  among  shippers  and  varying  de- 
gees  of  unwillingness  to  handle  small  ship- 
Sent  traffic  among  carriers. 

•We  do  not  mean  to  ascribe  this  feeling 
absolutely  to  all  modes  of  transportation, 
cnearly,  however,  almost  all  rail  carriers  ap- 
pear to  be  of  that  opinion.  And  although 
^tor  carriers  do  handle  most  of  the  small 
shipments,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  Is 
a  large  number  of  motor  carriers  desirous  of 
this  specific  type  of  traffic. 

■■Railroads,  once  virtually  the  only  source 
of  any  intercity  transportation,  have  almost 
completely  discontinued  their  LCL  service. 

■'Water  carriers  have  done  little  to  attract 
this  traffic  and,  while  their  revenues  from 
Buch  transportation  are  generally  static,  the 
volume  of  small  shipments  traffic  handled  by 
the  water  carriers  decreased  by  almost  one- 
third  from  1960  to  1964." 

Tou  have  heard  the  case  for  the  SmaU 
Shipment  Improvement  Act  of  1971. 


WHO  IS  IN  TENNIS  SHOES  NOW? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the 
flights  of  fancy  and  hsTierbole  we  have 
heard  in  this  House  lately  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI,  I  am  happy  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  imminently  sensible  and  forthright 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  on  April  20 : 

Who  Is  IN  Tennis  Shoes  Now? 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  Democratic  "lib- 
erals" use  to  ridicule  the  "little  old  ladles 
in  tennis  shoes"  who  saw  Communists  lurk- 
ing In  every  shadow  and  hiding  under  every 
bed. 

Today,  it  is  somewhat  amazing  to  see  the 
self-generated  climate,  reminiscent  of  the 
McCarthy  era.  out  now  boiling  among  the 
congressional  hopefuls  of  the  other  party, 
instead. 

Who  would  have  believed  that  an  Ed 
Muskie  would  Join  the  gaggle  of  adminlttaa- 
tlon  critics  who  now  seem  to  see  the  FBI 
lurking  in  every  shadow  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
hiding  under  every  bed! 

They  have  fallen  prey  to  the  "little  old 
ladies  in  tennis  shoes"  psychology  them- 
selves. 

And  why? 

They  have  apparently  talked  themselves 
into  it! 

When  Joe  McCarthy  went  headline-making 
about  the  pervasiveness  of  Red  Agents,  at 
least,  one  Red  agent  had  been  caught  In  the 
highest  levels  of  the  State  department  and 
his  presence  proven  In  court. 

The  Wisconsin  McCarthy's  noisy  and 
prejudicial  headlines  always  petered  out,  but 
they  usually  petered  out  Into  the  discovery 
that  his  "evidence"  was  the  claim  of  some 
ex-communist  reporting  what  he  had  heard 
at  a  cell  meeting  25  years  ago,  or  some  such. 

Not  even  that  much  basis  Is  supplied  for 
the  current  splurge  of  accusatory  headlines — 
and  these  people  aren't  even  embarrassed. 

I  have  no  evidence,  they  say,  but  "there  Is 
a  widespread  feeling"  or,  in  one  headline 
case,  a  senator  had  received  AN  ANON- 
YMOUS LETTER! 

This  is  rldiculotis! 

They  gave.  Joe  McCarthy  hell  because  he 
made  charges  without  investigation. 

That  made  sense  to  us. 

But  the  panic  over  there  BEING  Investl- 
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gatlons  la  quite  the  opposite — accompanied 
by  unsupported  charges! 

There  has  not  been  a  single  example  or 
even  allegation  that  investigators  of  the 
Army  or  FBI  have  misused  information  the 
way  McCarthy  did — ^by  methods  of  scarey 
and  unfair  publicity  seeking. 

Instead,  for  fear  that  somebody  MIGHT, 
a  nervous  group  is  doing  Just  what  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy did — making  such  lurid  publicity 
charges  themselves  WITHOUT  Investigation 
and  without  evidence  against  the  FBI  and 
Army.  It's  a  sort  of  "preventive  McCarthy- 
ism." 

That  seems  pretty  Alice-ln-Wonderland 
until  you  realize  that  a  sUsable  segment  of 
the  Democratic-liberal  community  has  pain- 
Icked  Into  silliness  far  beyond  anything  the 
"little  old  ladies  in  tennis  shoes"  ever  man- 
aged. 

We  have  some  experience  of  our  own,  also 
testified  to  by  Harrison  Salisbury  of  the 
New  York  "nmes  (who  is  one  of  them)  In  a 
recent  book,  that  this  "Intellectual"  group 
was  peddling  the  most  absurd  rumors  to 
each  other  and  getting  worked  up  about 
them — such  as  weird  tales  the  secret  con- 
struction of  concentration  camps  "In  the 
West,"  and,  diabolical  plans  to  foreclose  there 
being  any  election  In  1972,  Imposing  dictator- 
ship Instead! 

Salisbury  testifies  that  these  unwholesome 
"rumors"  persisted  In  some  circles  (which 
circles  are  obvious!)  long  after  they  became 
demonstrably  ridiculous. 

Joe  McCarthy  created  a  dangerous  climate 
of  excessive  suspicion. 

These  people  of  the  "left"  have  busily 
created  a  most  unwholesome  climate  among 
themselves,  and  are  now  trying  to  create  a 
dangerous  climate  of  absurd  suspicion  across 
this  land. 

It  marks  the  lowest  mental  health  status 
In  Washington  In  20  years.  If  we  equate  It  to 
the  "little  old   ladles  In  tennis  shoes." 

It  marks  the  lowest  moral  and  ethical 
standard  In  20  years  If  we  equate  It  to  Joe 
McCarthy  and  assume  that  these  people  are 
doing  It  not  out  of  a  paranoid  rumor  climate 
but  out  of  vicious  political  calculation. 

In  either  case,  it  sure  isn't  healthy. 

Pour  years  ago.  It  would  have  been  bard 
to  believe  that  these  supposedly  cool,  intel- 
ligent, educated  "leaders"  In  politics  would 
go  so  far  Into  the  tank. 

Apparently,  they  persuaded  themselves 
about  "Tricky  Dicky"  so  many  years  ago, 
and  repeated  It  to  themselves  few  20  years, 
until  they  believe  an  absurdity. 

They  have  certainly  forgotten  that  Nlxon- 
haters  pegged  him  with  that  title  on  the 
basis  of  a  couple  of  remote  activities  at  the 
outset  of  his  political  career  far  LESS 
"tricky"  than  the  stunts  these  people  are 
pulling  against  him  right  no>w ! 

What  did  he  do,  besides  naU  ONE  Com- 
munist agent,  Alger  Hiss,  with  specific  in- 
vestigation, specific  charges,  specifically 
proven  in  federal  court? 

He  compared  llelen  Gahagan  Douglas'  rec- 
ord with  that  of  a  pro-Communist  congress- 
man and  pointed  out  how  closely  they 
seemed  to  tally!  Today  that  would  be  TAME 
politics. 

And  be  made  a  brilliant  hut  sentimental 
appeal  to  the  AmericaJi  people  when  oppo- 
nents leveled  charges  against  him  as  a  candi- 
date for  Vice  President,  which  staggered  op- 
ponents, and  which  for  years  after  they  tried 
to  turn  Into  a  "trick"  performance. 

The  debates  with  Kennedy  should  haye 
demonstrated  for  all  time  that  the  Nlxoo 
"Checkers"  speech  was  so  effective  because  It 
was  largely  off-the-cuff  and  from-the-heart. 

The  clear  fact  Is  that  Nixon  doesn't  possess 
the  ACTING  skllU  to  BE  "tricky"  In  that 
fashion.  A  good  many  "charismatic"  leaders 
HAVE  had  both  the  talent  and  the  Inclina- 
tion to  use  it,  but  not  Nixon. 

Yet  for  20  years  a  certain  clique  has  built 
this  up  In  their  heads  to  the  point  where 
they  actually  had  conned  themselves  into  all 
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sorts  of  ridiculous  fears,  without  other  foun- 
dation, tat  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
those  "little  old  ladies  In  tennis  shoes"  that 
they  used  to  ridicule  for  Just  such. 

It's  time  they  straightened  up  and  quit 
kidding  themselves  lest  they  make  yet  more 
colossal  boners  and  obvious  fools  of  them- 
selves In  future. 

Sen.  Mansfield,  who  dlsmilssed  this  latest 
nonsense  as  "a  tempest  in  a  teapot,"  as 
Democratic  majority  leader,  seems  to  be  a 
rare  example  of  one  "who  keeps  his  head 
when  all  about  you  are  losing  theirs  and 
blaming  It  on  you." 

His  fellows  would  do  well  to  emulate  him. 


SENATOR  JACKSON  ON  THE  SOVIET 
THREAT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  27,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
heartening  to  find  at  least  one  of  the  men 
contending  for  the  job  of  Commtuider 
in  Ciiief  of  our  Nation  who  is  interested 
in  £wlequately  responding  to  the  massive 
growth  of  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
power. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  in  a  speech 
before  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  which  was  reprinted  in 
the  main  by  Barrons  Weekly  of  April  26, 
1971,  gives  a  comprehensive  outline  of 
the  growing  threat  to  our  survival  posed 
by  the  fast  increasing  Soviet  strategic 
forces. 

Senator  Jackson  points  out  that  there 
is  scant  evidence  to  support  the  current 
administration's  hypothesis  that  we  are 
leaving  an  era  of  confrontation  and  en- 
tering an  era  of  negotiation.  On  this 
point  all  reasonable  people  not  confus- 
ing desires  with  realities  would  have  to 
agree. 

As  the  supplemental  report  of  the 
presidentially  appointed  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel  pointed  out  about  the  cur- 
rent SALT  talks: 

Thi  Object  or  SALT 

There  are  obvious  reasons  for  seeking  to 
halt  the  escalation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
logic  of  the  situation — at  least  on  the  sur- 
face— calls  for  a  "freeze,"  which  seems  such 
a  facile  and  popular  solution.  In  simplest 
terms,  the  object  of  SALT  Is  to  agree  upon  a 
limitation— and  perhaps  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion— of  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  An  ef- 
fective agreement  to  this  end  which  does  not 
leave  either  side  at  the  mercy  of  the  other, 
which  does  not  in  itself  after  the  balance  of 
power,  and  with  procedures  to  assure  com- 
pliance, would  be  welcomed  by  most  of  the 
world.  SALT  therefore  deserves  the  most 
careful  attention,  as  all  avenues  toward  a 
more  peaceful  world  must  be  explored. 

But  whatever  the  hopes  and  opportunities 
of  SALT  may  be,  there  Is  no  precedent  In 
history  of  effective  disarmament  being  ac- 
complished by  agreement  between  major 
powers  with  divergent  national  Interests. 
Nor  has  U.S.  experience  been  reassuring. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  our  seeking  dis- 
armament through  negotiation.  This  has 
been  the  most  consistent  element  in  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  since  the  beglimlng  of 
the  nuclear  age.  Few  seem  now  to  remember 
the  U.S.  offer  to  prevent  an  atomic  arms 
race  by  delivering  its  stockpile  to  the  United 
Nations — an  offer  rejected  by  the  USSR. 
Periodically  since  then  various  efforts  to  slow 
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or  halt  the  annB  race  by  n«gotlatlon  naTO 
been  frustrated  In  every  inrtance  by  the  In- 
translgency  of  the  Soviet  Union.  j 

It  Is  true  that  three  negotiations  oave 
been  successful  In  the  sense  that  limited 
agreements  were  reached  on  important  Is- 
sues. Yet  none  of  these  agreements  has 
slowed  the  pace  of  the  Soviet  armament*  or 
Its  manifest  quest  for  superiority.  Indeed, 
we  may  have  magnified  and  perhaps  «ven 
misconstrued  the  significance  of  such  agree- 
ments.' 

All  Americans  would  like  to  thlnk-^e- 
splte  the  absence  of  convincing  evidence — 
that  the  Cold  War  Is  over  and  that  we  Have 
Indeed  entered  a  new  era  of  negotiation.  Our 
desire  for  peace  Is  so  strong  and  o\ir  na- 
tional Inclination  to  assume  reclpitxjal 
friendliness  and  rationality  so  genuine,  there 
Is  danger  that  we  may  assume  without  Jus- 
tification a  similar  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  leaders.' 

But  It  Is  prudent  to  remember  that  the 
Comjnunlst  concept  of  negotiation  Is  mdl- 
cally  different  from  ours.  They  view  it  M  a 
component  of  conflict,  with  the  objectlw  of 
gaining  an  advantage  without  concealing 
anything.  I 

Our  leaders,  however,  continue  to  re- 
ject the  weight  of  the  available  evlcWnce 
and  chase  after  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of 
peace  through  palaver.  This  profound 
confusion  on  the  part  of  men  with  great 
responsibility  is  nothing  new.  As  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  pointed  out  in  Federalist 
Paper  No.  31 : 

Men,  upon  too  many  occasions,  do  not  iglve 
their  understanding  fair  play;  but  yielding  to 
some  untoward  bias,  they  entangle  tt^em- 
selves  in  words  sind  confound  themselves  In 
subtleties.  j 

While  there  is  nothing  unique  or  oflgl- 
nal  in  this  confusion  of  rhetoric  frtth 
reality,  it  has  reached  the  point  w^iere 
the  long-term  survival  of  the  Natloji  is 
being  called  into  question  by  the  extent 
of  Soviet  military  preparations. 

If  we  will  recall  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
ability of  nuclear  war  is  directly  related 
to  the  probability  of  a  successful  Soviet 
disarming  strike  on  the  United  States. 
Senator  Jackson's  coverage  of  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  strategic  capabiUty  take*  on 
added  significance. 

Senator  Jackson's  speech  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
as  reprinted  in  Barrons  Weekly  of  April 
26,  1971  follows: 

Nxw  MissiIlI  Gap:  Pbeeoom's  Putcicb  HAngs 
ON  RssToaiNC  THB  Stratsoic  BalanOe 

For  more  than  two  decades  a  central  ob- 
jective of  American  defense  policy  has  been 


'The  first  of  these,  the  Test  Ban  Tteaty 
of  1963,  halted  nuclear  testing  In  th«  at- 
mosphere. The  Soviets  only  agreed  to  ttila  at 
ft  time  when  their  test  program,  Involving 
high-yield  weapons  with  both  offensive  and 
defensive  (ABM)  capabilities,  was  well  ahead 
of  America's.  We  had  previously  been  duped 
during  the  late  50's  Into  the  cessation  of 
testing  similar  weapons  on  the  spetlous 
theory  that  the  Soviets  might  follow  a  good 
example.  The  second  agreement  wasj  the 
United  Nations'  ban  on  the  use  of  ^uter 
space  for  military  purposes,  an  agreelnent 
which  the  Soviet  Union  appears  already  to 
have  violated  In  spirit.  The  third  of  tbeae 
limited  agreements  Is  the  Nonprollferfttlon 
Treaty,  recently  approved,  which  lea'Vfes  a 
niunbiBr  of  non-slgzilng  nations  free  t()  de- 
velop nuclear  weapons. 

'One  may  recall  the  disillusionment  {after 
the  hope*  engendered  by  the  "spirit  o^  Ge- 
neva" and  "the  spirit  of  Camp  David"  |were 
dashed  by  Soviet  duplicity. 
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to  prevent  a  nuclear  war  by  deterring  any 
potential  adversary  from  launching  a  first 
strike  against  us.  In  accord  with  this  policy, 
we  have  foresworn  development  of  a  capacity 
to  wage  preemptive  war.  We  have  deliberately 
sought  a  defensive,  dete.-rent,  second-strike 
posture — relying  on  a  protected  nuclear  ca- 
pacity to  launch  an  overwhelming  retaliatory 
strike  against  a  nuclear  aggressor.  We  have 
built  a  mix  of  strategic  forces — land-based 
and  sea-based — so  that  the  exposure  of  any 
one  element  to  neutralization  or  destruction 
would  not  negate  the  entire  deterrent.  We 
wanted  to  permit  no  doubt  as  to  the  certainty 
and  severity  of  our  response  In  the  event  that 
an  attack  against  us  should  be  contemplat- 
ed— or  made. 

I  believe  the  American  people  today  are 
confident  that  the  United  States  Is  over- 
whelmingly superior  In  military  power.  Most 
Americans  believe  that  the  military  balance 
leans  heavily  In  our  favor,  and  that  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  we  have  unchallenged 
supremacy.  Unfortunately,  what  was  once 
true  Is  no  longer  so.  The  United  States  Is 
slipping.  The  overall  strategic  balance  Is  tUt- 
Ing  In  favor  of  Moscow. 

Our  deterrent  force  Is  only  as  persuasive 
as  Its  ability  to  survive  a  first  strike  In  suf- 
ficient numbers,  and  to  respond  effectively. 
But  the  capacity  of  our  strategic  force  to 
survive  Is  now  coming  Into  question.  The 
relentless  Soviet  strategic  and  naval  buUd-up 
poees  a  serious  threat  not  to  just  one,  but  to 
all  three  of  the  elements  of  our  strategic 
deterrent — ICBMs,  bombers  and  Polaris/Po- 
seidon. 

Tals  adverse  shift  In  the  strategic  equa- 
tion can  hardly  help  having  far-reaching  ef- 
fects upon  world  politics.  A  more  confident 
Soviet  Union  can  be  expected  to  throw  Its 
weight  around  more  vigorously  on  behalf  of 
its  great  power  Interests,  and  to  raise  Its  bar- 
gaining price  at  the  negotiating  table.  Thus 
new  elements  of  risk  and  turbiilence  wUl  be 
Introduced  Into  International  relations,  en- 
hancing the  dangers  In  crisis  situations. 

If  present  trends  continue,  the  Soviets  will 
achieve  a  preponderance  of  strategic  power 
that  will  leave  our  security  Impaired  by 
doubt  and  uncertainty  and  our  friends  and 
allies  exposed  and  vulnerable.  If  present 
trends  continue,  there  will  be  an  Increasing 
risk  of  miscalcTilatlon  of  the  sort  that  could 
result  In  war  .  .  . 

To  counter  the  dangerous  shift  In  the  stra- 
tegic balance,  we  require  first  a  forthright 
and  unvarnished  assessment  of  some  un- 
palaUble  military  and  political  facts.  Caught 
In  an  the  current  crossfire  about  "hawks" 
and  "doves."  too  many  politicians  are  ac- 
quiring the  protective  habits  of  the  ostrich. 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  if  we  are  not  to  be 
pushed  Into  a  whole  new  buildup  of  strategic 
offensive  weapons,  we  must  give  our  most 
urgent  attention  to  two  priorities:  (1)  The 
protection  of  our  deterrent  forces;  (3)  The 
achievement  of  an  arms  control  agreement 
on  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  systems 
that  will  stabilize  the  strategic  balance  and 
not  upset  It  further  In  Moscow's  favor. 

In  the  space  of  five  years — from  1966  to 
1971 — the  overall  strategic  balance  has 
moved  markedly  In  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  1966  we  had  more  than  700  long-range 
bombers,  about  600  submarine  launched  bal- 
llBtlc-mlsslles,  and  more  than  900  Minute- 
man  Intercontinental  balllstlc-mlsslles.  At 
that  time  the  Soviets  had  about  160  long- 
range  bombers,  less  than  100  SLBMs,  and 
about  260  ICBMs. 

Today  the  United  States  bomber  force  Is 
less  than  600,  our  sublaunched  missiles  have 
nimibered  656  for  four  yesu^,  and  our  land- 
based  missiles  have  totaled  1,064  for  four 
years.  During  this  time  the  Soviet  bomber 
force  has  remained  about  constant,  but  their 
submarine  missile  force  has  grown  to  almost 
400  launchers  and  Is  expected  to  overtake 
ours  In  two  to  three  years.  And  the  Soviet 
land-based  Intercontinental  force  has  risen 
to   over    1.440   operational   launchers — with 
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more  on  the  way.  Thus,  while  the  Sovlati 
are  gaining  and  will  soon  exceed  us  in  mi«. 
Bile  weaponry  at  sea.  we  have  already  fallen 
distinctly  behind  them  on  land. 

Over  this  same  period,  the  actual  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  U.S.  forces  has  continually 
decreased,  while  the  SovleU'  destructive 
power  has  greatly  Increased,  untu  the  total 
megatonnage  that  the  Soviets  could  deliver 
against  U.S.  targets  is  several  times  our  own. 

The  only  strategic  area  in  which  we  are 
staying  ahead  is  in  the  number  of  Individual 
warheads,  and  we  are  doing  that  only  by 
going  to  small-yield  multiples.  Even  here, 
however,  the  Soviets  could  In  time  overtake 
us,  since  their  missile  forces  have  consider- 
ably greater  payload  than  ours. 

The  United  States  has  been  relying  on  a 
mix  of  strategic  forces —  ICBMs,  bomben, 
and  Polarls/Poseldon  missiles — In  order  to 
maintain  confidence  In  our  strategic  deter- 
rent and  to  assure  against  It  being  neu- 
tralized or  destroyed.  A  ml  provides  insur- 
ance that  a  technological  breakthrough 
against  any  one  element  would  not  negate 
the  entire  deterrent,  and  gives  protection 
against  serious  falliires  of  performance  of 
any  one  element  due  to  unexpected  circum- 
stances, such  as  unanticipated  weapons  ef- 
fects or  Insufficient  prlcar  warning.  But  the 
Soviets  are  increasing  their  capacity  to  poee 
a  serious  threat  not  to  just  one  but  to  all 
three  elements  of  our  strategic  force. 

Threat  to  ICBM  Minuteman  Force:  W» 
have  watched  the  number  of  Soviet  ICBMi 
climb  steadily  since  1966,  In  spite  of  foui 
ye«ur8  of  American  restraint.  Our  ICBM  total 
is  1,064.  compared  to  the  Soviet  total  of 
over  1,440,  which  Includes  300  of  the  mam- 
moth 25  megaton  SS-9s  now  operational  or 
under  construction.  Most  recently,  there  is 
disturbing  evidence  of  Soviet  construction 
of  a  new  offensive  missile  system  equal  and 
perhaps  superior  to  the  SS-9  capability.  We 
do  not  yet  know  exactly  what  the  new  sys- 
tem Is.  but  we  know  It  Involves  missiles  not 
less  destructive  than  the  26  megaton  SS-g. 
and  It  could  mecm  missiles  that  are  far  more 
destructive  than  the  SS-B.  MOTeover,  the 
Russians  have  an  ability  to  deploy  between 
60  and  70  of  these  huge  new  missiles  this 
year.  And  If  they  do  deploy  70  of  the  new 
mlssUes.  they  wovQd  be  adding  In  this  one 
year  alone  more  megatonnage  (or  destruc- 
tive power)  than  the  United  States  has  in 
Its  entire  land-based  Mlnutenaan  ICBM  sys- 
tem. 

Since  the  SS-9  has  characteristics  that 
could  be  well  adapted  to  destroy  hardened 
missile  silos  In  a  first  strike,  but  Is  not  at 
all  an  efficient  weapon  for  retaliation  against 
cities,  one  Is  tempted  to  conclude  that  the 
Soviets  are  not  really  conamltted  to  deter- 
rence only.  For  the  purpose  of  retaliation, 
the  Soviets  have  available  more  than  900 
SS-11  and  SS-13  missiles  slmUar  to  our  Min- 
uteman and  perfectly  adequate  as  a  deter- 
rent force.  The  continued  Soviet  deployment 
of  their  mammoth  offensive  missiles  U  • 
forbidding  fact  that  places  our  ICBMs  at 
great  risk — unless  we  continue  to  deploy 
ABM  defenses  around  our  Minuteman  silos 
and  take  our  prudent  measures  for  their 
security. 

Threat  to  SAC  Bomber  Force:  The  growth 
of  the  Soviet  submarine  force  poses  a  severe 
threat  to  the  second  element  of  our  land- 
based  deterrent,  the  SAC  bomber  force.  The 
Soviet  Navy  can  now  deploy  long-range  mis- 
siles In  submarines  hidden  underwater  along 
our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  mJd-1971,  the  Soviets  are 
expected  to  have  operational  more  than  20 
T  Class  nuclear-powered  balUstlc-mlsslle 
submarines  and  they  are  producing  them  at 
the  rate  of  about  eight  a  year.  By  stationing 
these  Yankee  Class  submarines  off  our  coasts, 
each  capable  of  submerged  launching  of  18 
ballistic  missiles  with  an  estimated  range  of 
1.300  nautical  miles,  the  Soviets  can  blan- 
ket practically  the  entire  United  SUtes. 
When   the   Soviets   have   the   much   longer 
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-nffe  missile  they  have  been  actively  testing. 
^  wUl  be  able   to   do  this  from  either 

The  threat  to  our  bombers  arises  from  the 
extremely  short  flight  time  from  a  submerged 
submarine  off  our  coasts  to  our  bomber  bases. 
Thus  a  large  fraction  of  the  bomber  force 
,rould  be  vulnerable  to  destruction  before 
It  oould  become  airborne.  Furthermore,  the 
Soviets  have  deployed  a  massive  system  of  air 
defense  which  would  be  arrayed  against  any 
reduced  numbers  of  U.S.  bombers  that  sur- 
vived a  missile  bombardment  and  did  man- 
gM  to  reach  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion Thus,  the  effectlvenesss  of  our  bomber 
fleet  as  a  deterrent  can  be  seriously  down- 

eraded. 

Threat  to  Polaris /Poseidon:  The  third  ele- 
ment of  our  deterrent,  the  41  Polarls/Posel- 
don submarines,  has  not  escaped  Soviet  de- 
velopments that  raise  doubt  about  Ite  long- 
term  survivability.  Our  nuclear  submarines 
are  potentially  vulnerable  to  Soviet  nuclear 
attack  and  crulse-mlssUe  submarines,  of 
which  the  Soviets  now  have  over  60,  and 
are  jwoduclng  at  the  rate  of  six  to  eight 
a  year.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  develop- 
ing more  advanced  nuclear  submarines — In- 
cluding attack  submarines  that  are  faster 
than  our  own  Polaris-types.  The  Soviets  now 
have  the  largest  and  most  modern  submarine 
building  yards  in  the  world,  giving  them 
Mveral  times  the  nuclear  submarine  con- 
struction capacity  possessed  by  the  United 
States. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  are  making  a  mas- 
sive research  and  development  effort  to  Im- 
prove their  detection  capability  of  our  nu- 
clear submarines.  This  Is  especially  disturb- 
ing, because  the  chief  means  of  defense  of 
the  Polaris  force  Is  its  ability  to  remain 
hidden  under  the  seas.  If  they  can  be  detect- 
ed, they  win  have  lost  much  of  their  pro- 
tective value. 

Threat  to  U.S.  Attack  Carrier  Forces:  I 
should  add  that  the  Soviet  Navy's  general 
purpose  forces  are  no  longer  Just  for  coastal 
defense.  They  now  operate  on  a  continuing 
basis  In  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  periodically  In  the  Caribbean. 
With  these  forces  built  around  attack  and 
crulse-mlssUe  submarines,  surface  ships 
armed  with  ship-to-ship  missiles,  and  land- 
based  naval  bombers,  Moscow  has  a  formida- 
ble capacity  to  attack  our  carrier  forces  and 
disrupt  our  sea  lines  of  conamunlcatlon — and 
this  Soviet  capacity  continues  to  grow. 

Finally,  some  facts  about  the  Soviet  re- 
search and  development  program  need  at- 
tention. The  massive  Soviet  R&D  effort  on 
offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  systems  has 
continued  to  Increase  for  the  past  several 
years.  The  number  of  offensive  missile  test- 
llrlngs  has  likewise  Increased  substantially. 
In  the  last  12  months,  the  Soviets  have  con- 
ducted extensive  tests  of  varlo\is  new  ABM 
components,  Including  advanced  Improved 
ABM  radars. 

This  huge  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, carried  out  by  a  cotmtry  with  a  gross 
national  product  only  half  our  own.  gives 
some  sense  of  the  dynamism  and  direction 
of  the  Soviet  military  effort.  The  central  fact 
Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued  to 
support,  at  great  cost,  a  comprehensive,  for- 
ward-moving program  of  strategic  and  con- 
ventional weapons  procurement  that  Is  now 
slowing  down.  On  the  contrary,  the  hopes  of 
those  who  predicted  the  Soviet  build-up  was 
tapering  off  have  been  bitterly  disappointed 
— several  times. 

The  Administration  has  made  the  claim 
that  we  are  leaving  an  "era  of  confrontation" 
and  entering  an  "era  of  negotiation." 

I  see  scat  evidence  to  support  such  a  sunny 
forecast  concerning  our  relations  with  Mos- 
cow. The  massive  Soviet  weapons  build-up 
does  not  suggest  to  me  that  with  greater 
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strength  they  will  be  more  wary  of  oonfron- 
tatlons. 

It  does  suggest  that  they  wUl  be  better 
equipped  to  pursue  the  tactics  they  have 
employed  ever  since  World  War  n — confron- 
tation and  negotiation  together  as  partners 
In  advancing  their  interests.  Indeed,  to  the 
Kremlin,  confrontation  tactics  are  "bargain- 
ing" as  much  as  formal  talk  can  be,  and  the 
Soviets  are  experts  at  deeds  and  displays  to 
influence  the  outcome  of  a  negotiation. 

Even  before  the  Improvement  In  Its  rela- 
tive power  position,  Soviet  leaders  periodi- 
cally pressed  a  policy  of  "opportunistic  ex- 
pansion." I  have  likened  the  Soviet  Union  In 
Its  foreign  relations  to  a  burglar  walking 
down  a  hotel  corridor,  trying  the  door-han- 
dles. When  he  finds  one  unlocked — in  he 
goes. 

In  past  Soviet  problngs.  the  strategic 
equation  has  set  limits  to  the  extent  of  the 
risks  that  Moscow  was  willing  to  rim.  Khru- 
shchev's backdown  In  the  1962  Cuban  mis- 
sile adventure  Is  a  classic  case  In  point. 
Now,  however,  the  Kremlin  can  be  confident 
of  overall  nuclear  equality  with  the  United 
States — it  Is  ahead  of  us  In  some  nuclear 
weapons  areas — and  It  can  coimt  on  a  grow- 
ing capacity  to  project  naval  forces  and  other 
elements  of  Its  military  power  mto  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  thls'sltuatlon,  we  would  be  prudent  to 
assvune  that  the  Soviet  leadership  will  be 
more  vigorous  in  the  assertion  of  what  It 
regards  as  Soviet  Interests,  and  will  accept 
greater  risks  In  order  to  advance  them,  thus 
introducing  harder  Soviet  bargaining  at  the 
conference  table  and  new  elements  of  danger 
and  turbulence  Into  International  affairs. 

Leonard  Schaplro.  one  of  Great  Britain's 
most  respec-ted  Soviet  scholars,  puts  the  mat- 
ter this  way:  "...  The  Soviet  Union  derives 
Increasing  confidence  from  the  rtieer  quan- 
tity and  size  of  the  weapons  which  It  pos- 
sesses ...  as  the  nvunbers  and  strength  of 
Soviet  weapons  of  all  kinds,  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear  as  well.  Increase,  so  one  should  ex- 
pect them  to  become  bolder  In  their  policy 
and  more  prepared  to  take  risks." 

One  would  look  for  such  Increased  Soviet 
boldness,  especially  In  those  areas  that  are 
without  formal  defensive  ties  with  the  United 
States,  for  it  is  in  such  areas  that  the  Soviets 
would  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  risk 
of  a  direct  confrontation  (perhaps  escalat- 
ing to  the  nuclear  level)  Is  not  great.  How- 
ever. In  trouble  spots  like  the  Middle  East, 
where  the  Soviets  have  already  invested  vast 
sums  of  military  and  economic  aid,  sup- 
plied sophisticated  weapons,  sent  military 
personnel  and  taken  losses  in  combat,  local 
Instabilities  are  vastly  aggravated  with  a  con- 
siderable risk  of  great  power  confrontation. 
The  motto  of  the  Kremlin  today  Is  very 
likely:  "No  more  Cubes."  The  Soviets  may 
relish  the  prospect  that  In  future  crisis  en- 
counters, we,  and  not  they,  will  back  down 
and   accept   diplomatic  defeat. 

A  foretaste  of  the  future  could  be  the 
brazen  and  contemptuous  Soviet  violation  of 
the  American  Initiated  standstill  agreement 
in  the  Mideast,  In  the  summer  of  1970,  a 
violation  executed  from  the  very  day  of  the 
agreement's  signature,  and  encouraged,  I 
might  add.  by  the  agitated  effort*  of  some 
high  Washington  officials  to  tium  their  backs. 
Looking  ahead.  It  Is  difficult  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  our  Interests  and  those  of 
our  friends  and  allies  woiild  suffer  in  a 
strategic  environment,  in  which  the  American 
power  position  was  widely  questioned,  even 
though  the  Soviet  Union  may  not  have 
achieved  a  clear  preponderance.  We  could  ex- 
pect Soviet  intransigence  in  negotiations,  and 
efforts  at  blackmail  and  Intimidation  across 
a  broad  range  of  foreign  policy  Issues,  with 
a  consequent  rise  In  the  Incidence  of  danger- 
ous situations.  Moreover,  the  element  of  un- 
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certainty  in  crisis  encounters  could  become 
much  more  severe. 

Beyond  that.  If  present  trends  in  the  stra- 
tegic balance  continue,  we  could  find  our- 
selves In  a  situation  that  encouraged  Soviet 
brinkmanship,  with  a  resulting  risk  of  acci- 
dent, miscalculation  and  nuclear  war.  .  .  . 

One  final  word:  The  United  States  Is  ex- 
periencing a  wave  of  hostility  to  the  military 
at  the  mcanent,  a  hostility  that  makes  fair 
and  objective  discussion  of  defense  issues  a 
difficult  thing  to  achieve.  From  the  belief 
that  we  have  been  doing  too  little  to  solve 
our  domestic  problems — a  view  that  I  share 
with  many  In  this  coimtry — It  Is  all  too  easy 
to  pass  to  the  belief  that  what  we  spend  on 
defense  Is  wasted. 

The  strategic  budget  Is  a  small  fraction  of 
the  defense  budget  atul  an  even  smaller  frac- 
tion of  our  groes  national  product.  About  1% 
of  the  goods  and  services  we  will  produce  this 
year  is  allocated  to  the  procurement,  main- 
ten^ttse  and  operation  of  our  strategic  de- 
terrent."^. 

That  y%  Is  an  essential  Investment.  To 
fall  In  >6e  job  of  strategic  defense  Is  to  fall 
In  an" our  aspirations  for  better  housing, 
heWth,  welfare,  education  and  the  environ- 
ment. iTbelleve  that  this  country  Is  rich 
etough'gj:  moral  and  material  resources  to 
provide  fior  the  sectirity  of  our  people  and  re- 
solve otir  domestic  problems  as  well. 


DALE  SMITH 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  31, 
Dale  Smith  will  retire  as  postmaster  of 
the  Beverly  Hills  Post  Office.  For  the  past 
31  years.  Dale  has  won  promotion,  honor, 
and  Eicclaim  through  his  service  to  the 
Government  as  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department.  He  entered  postal 
service  in  August  1940,  as  a  carrier-clerk 
at  the  South  Gate  Post  Office.  By  1»46, 
he  had  been  transferred  to  Beverly  Hills 
and  promoted  to  a  position  within  the 
Postal  Inspector's  Office.  Continuing  to 
work  diligently  and  untiringly.  Dale 
Smith  was  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
as  postmaster  of  Beverly  Hills  in  1965. 

While  postmaster.  Dale  has  brought 
praise  to  both  his  office  and  himself. 
Under  his  tutelage  the  Beverly  Hills  Post 
Office  received  the  Nationwide  Improved 
Mail  Service  Award.  As  a  result  of  his 
leadership,  the  office  was  also  awarded 
a  certificate  for  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  improvement  of  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice, particularly  because  of  Dale's  sup- 
port of  a  program  to  increase  employ- 
ment for  the  handicapped.  Dale,  him- 
self, was  the  recipient  of  the  commu- 
nity's distinguished  service  award,  which 
is  issued  by  the  Beverly  Hills  YMCA. 

Though  his  work  has  t>een  overwhelm- 
ingly demanding.  Dale  has  managed  to 
find  time  to  be  active  in  community  af- 
fairs. As  a  Boy  Scout  leader,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  YMCA,  and  a  member  of  the  Bev- 
erly Hills  Rotary  Club  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Dale  has  devoted  much  of  his 
private  life  to  the  betterment  of  his 
community. 
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E\en  with  such  an  exhausting  carter 
and  active  community  life,  E>ale  lias 
managed  to  fulfill  ably  the  duties  of  fam- 
ily life.  He  is  the  husband  of  the  chartn- 
ing  Rosemary  Sheehy  Smith,  the  father 
of  four  children — Sheila,  Duane,  Brifin, 
and  Kevin — and  the  grandfather  of  five 
children.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  Dale  Smith  has 
given  such  outstanding  service  to  b^th 
the  Government  and  his  community^  it 
is  difficult  for  us  in  Beverly  Hills  to  ftc- 
cept  his  retirement.  But  it  is  also  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  distinguished  record  as  bDth 
a  public  and  a  private  citizen  that  we 
wish  him  the  best  of  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  the  maximum  amoimt  of  goy 
in  his  new  life. 


SOJOURNER  TRUTH 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATlVJi^ 
Tuesday,  AprU  27,  1971 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a  3^ar 
and  a  half  ago,  the  State  University  of 
New  York  College  at  New  Paltz,  NY., 
which  Is  located  in  my  congressional  cjis 
trict,  asked  for  and  received  apprt^al 
from  the  board  of  trustees  to  name  its 
new  library  after  a  black  woman  $nd 
former  slave  who  was  bom  in  Hurley, 
Ulster  County,  N.Y.,  and  who  lived  in  the 
New  Paltz  area  a  century  and  a  half  aigo. 

This  woman's  name  was  Sojourtier 
Truth.  Even  though  she  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  she  became  in  her  life- 
time one  of  the  truly  great  speakers  ifor 
liberty  and  justice.  One  of  the  most  mem- 
orable personalities  ever  to  come  frjom 
Ulster  Coimty.  Sojourner  Truth  won  |ia- 
tionwlde  fame  ^  an  evangelist  and  civil 
rights  crusader  during  the  mid- 16th 
century. 

To  commemorate  this  remarkable 
woman's  life  and  work,  a  library  called 
the  Sojourner  Truth  Library  has  now 
been  established  on  the  imlversity  cam- 
pus at  New  Paltz,  and  by  unanimous  Bc- 
tion  of  the  Ulster  County  Board  of  leg- 
islators March  12  of  this  year  was  iset 
aside  as  a  day  to  honor  the  memorj^  of 
this  unique  and  far-seeing  woman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  words  far  more  fittjlng 
than  anything  I  can  say,  an  editorial  in 
the  Kingston  Daily  Freeman,  commam- 
orates  this  fighter  for  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice under  God  which  I  include  inlits 
entirety:  j 

SOJOIT&NZB    TSTTTR  | 

Kingston  city  Schools  Consolidated  hvlU 
observe  a  legal  holiday  March  12  In  trttute 
to  Sojourner  Truth,  a  Hurley  native  and  na- 
tlonaUy-famous  mid -nineteenth  cenlury 
evangelist,  civil  rights  crusader  and  chiim- 
plon  of  freedom  of  black  people.  ' 

It  18  fitting  and  proper  to  so  honor  a  lixal 
lUustrlous  American,  bom  In  slavery,  who| be- 
came one  of  the  most  remarkable  ptersonall 
ties  ever  to  come  from  Ulster  County^  by 
closing  the  schools  as  Is  done  for  other  pis- 
tlngulshed  national  figures 

A  new  library  on  the  campus  of  State  T>nl 
verslty  College,  New  Paltz.  also  will  be  named 
for  Sojourner  Truth,  who  spyent  part  of  her 
life  on  a  New  Psdtz  farm.  "• 

The  Ulster  Countr  Legislature,  duHng 
Black  History  Week,  passed  a  resolution  ]  lay- 
ing tribute  to  Sojourner  Truth.  The  re8<)lu- 
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tlon  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  legislators 
8knd  their  understanding  of  the  need  for 
bringing  into  historical  perspective  great 
Americana  of  every  race. 

An  unfinished  statue  of  the  famous  evan- 
gelist, which  was  foxmd  at  Woodland  Camp 
near  Phoenicia,  was  displayed  In  The  Dally 
Freeman  booth  at  the  Lions  Exposition  at 
the  New  York  State  Armory  some  years  ago. 

A  courageous  woman  of  strong  convictions, 
a  persevering  worker  for  freedom,  she  has 
long  merited  these  tributes  In  the  coixnty  of 
her  birth. 

This  dedicated  citizen  has  been  honored 
nationally  down  through  the  years  including 
the  Sojourner  Truth  Room  at  Prince  George's 
County  Memorial  Library  at  Oxon  Hill,  Mary- 
land. And  In  her  lifetime,  she  was  honored 
by  President  Lincoln,  who  received  her  In 
the  White  House.  Though  she  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  she  spoke  with  a  power  and 
conviction  that  commanded  the  attention 
and  respect  of  other  national  leaders. 

Sojourner  Truth  could  not  have  looked 
back  with  fond  memories  of  her  life  as  a 
slave  in  this  county  of  her  birth.  She  wit- 
nessed and  experienced  the  cruelty  and  in- 
justice which  was  a  mark  of  the  times,  yet 
she  held  her  faith  in  Ood  and  In  the  ideals 
of  her  country.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  she  traveled  throughout  the  country 
exhorting  her  fellow-citizens,  black  and 
white,  to  live  up  to  their  own  dreams  and  to 
make  Ood  a  part  of  their  dally  lives. 

Sojourner  Truth  has  earned  a  place  of 
honor  here  and  throughout  the  coimtry. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FUTURE  HOME- 
MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  27.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  26  years,  millions  of  America's 
young  people  have  been  members  of  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America.  The  as- 
sociation has  organizations  in  all  50 
States  plus  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  As  of  1970,  the  organization  had 
602.000  members  all  of  junior  or  senior 
high  school  age. 

Today,  when  all  of  us  are  constantly 
bombarded  with  news  about  young  peo- 
ple who  seem  intent  on  dropping  out  of 
society,  it  is  especially  encouraging  to 
find  that  so  many  of  our  young  people 
are  interested  in  lesiming  how  to  con- 
tribute to  their  own  families  and  to  the 
general  life  of  their  individual  communi- 
ties. The  goal  of  the  Future  Homemakers 
of  America  is  itself  a  very  heartening 
statement  of  principles. 

The  organization  seeks  to  help  in- 
dividuals improve  their  own  standard  of 
personal,  family,  and  community  living. 
For  the  most  part,  it  is  something  of  a 
self-help  effort  with  the  youngsters 
themselves  planning  much  of  the  pro- 
gram for  improvement.  To  obtain  their 
goal  of  improving  human  relations,  the 
youngsters  seek  to  develop  their  own  po- 
tential abilities  and  to  increase  their 
contributions  toward  making  their  fam- 
ilies a  happier  and  more  satisfactory  part 
of  the  total  commimity.  In  the  process, 
they  hope  to  strengthen  their  education 
for  future  roles  so  that  they  may  help 
launch  good  citizenship  through  home- 
making. 

Organizations  like  the  Future  Home- 
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makers  of  America  are  invaluable  in  any 
society  since  almost  everyone  does  live 
in  a  family  unit.  The  organization,  how- 
ever, lias  a  specially  great  benefit  for 
those  youngsters  who  have  come  from 
less  privileged  backgrounds.  It  is  through 
clubs  of  tills  type  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  that  many  youngsters  can 
learn  skills  that  they,  perhaps,  do  not 
acquire  at  home. 

There  is  no  way  of  actually  measuring 
the  good  influence  that  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  has  had  on  the 
millions  of  yoimgsters  who  have  beea 
members.  The  goals  that  the  organiza- 
tion espouse,  however,  are  of  great  bene- 
fit to  all  of  us.  Our  country  is,  indeed, 
fortunate  to  have  such  an  outstanding 
example  of  leadership  for  our  youngsters. 

The  proclamation  follows : 

Pboclamation  :  P^immK  Homemakeks  of 
Amksica   Wkek 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America,  the 
national  organization  for  home  economics 
students  In  junior  and  senior  high  schooU 
of  the  ixatlon.  Is  celebrating  Its  26th  anni- 
versary thla  year. 

The  future  of  our  Community,  State,  and 
Nation  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
strength  of  our  homes,  and  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  is  an  organization 
concerned  with  building  strong  foundations 
for  future  homes  and  developing  leaders  for 
our  communities. 

The  week  of  March  28  through  April  3  has 
been  designated  as  National  FHA  Week  to 
be  observed  by  the  604,000  members  of  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America; 

I,  William  A.  Egan,  ba  Governor,  there- 
fore proclaim  the  week  beginning  March 
28  as  Future  Homemakers  of  America  Week 
In  Alaska,  and  urge  all  citizens  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  activities  of  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  organization,  to 
show  Interest  in  it  and  to  give  help  and  en- 
couragement to  the  members  who  are  work- 
ing hard  to  achieve  knowledge  that  will  make 
outstanding  homemakers  and  leaders  in  our 
communities. 

Wn.LiAM  A.  Egan, 

Governor. 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  AGAINST  CANCER 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  BROYHHX,  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  close  friend  and  constituent 
of  mine,  whose  young  son  died  last  year 
of  leukemia,  and  who  was  instrumental 
in  forming  a  new  organization  of  parents 
whose  children  had  cancer  or  had  died 
of  it,  has  called  my  attention  to  a  most 
eloquent  plea  for  more  Federal  funding 
for  cancer  research,  contained  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  Wednesday, 
April  14,  1971. 

As  I  beUeve  all  who  read  this  Record 
would  benefit  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem  and  the 
urgent  need  for  its  solution,  I  insert  the 
article  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  concerning  it,  which  appeared 
the  same  day : 

F'foeral  Funds  Against  Cancer 

We  are  normally  skeptical  of  pleas  for 
increased  federal  money  for  moet  purposes, 
but  the  case  made  on  this  page  today  for 
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nielier  spending  on  cancer  treatment  and 
possible  cures  seems  reasonably  persuasive, 
^yiille  it's  hard  to  know  whether  addi- 
tional funds  really  would  be  constructively 
employed,  at  least  the  writer  is  not  asking 
for  a  moon-shot-type  crash  program  In  can- 
cer research.  That  has  been  suggested  by 
others,  and  It  would  almost  certainly  be 
wasteful.  Our  own  preference  would  be  to 
gee  more  private  spending  on  cancer  re- 
search, but  we  suppose  many  of  those 
sources  have  been  largely  exhausted. 

In  any  event,  It  Is  not  easy  to  argue  against 
federal  spending  for  preaumably  useful  pur- 
poses. The  trouble  Is  that  the  government 
spends  so  much  pursuing  programs  that  are 
dubious  and  sometimes  disastrous.  If  some 
of  those  efforts  could  be  curtailed,  everyone 
could  feel  better  about  spending  wa  things 
like  cancer  research.  ^ 

Oancee  Research — Only  $1  Per  Person 
(By  a  Parent) 

When  the  doctor  told  my  wife  and  me  16 
months  ago  that  oux  five-year-old  son.  Scott, 
had  leukemia,  we  were  plunged  Into  numb 
agony.  In  the  preceding  days,  as  Scott  went 
through  a  series  of  diagnostic  tests,  we  had 
begun  to  fear  the  worst — but  hearing  the 
worst  was  still  a  terrible  experience.  We  en- 
dured constant  heartache  and  shed  many 
tears  In  the  weeks  that  followed.  Life  just 
didn't  seem  worth  living. 

It  still  doesn't.  But  we  have  learned  to  live, 
after  a  fashion,  with  the  knowledge  that 
Scott  will  die  in  chUdhood,  perhaps  very 
soon.  Out  of  a  passion  to  find  out  all  we 
could  about  the  disease — before,  leukemia 
was,  to  us,  only  a  remote  malady — we've  also 
learned  some  other  things:  how  widespread 
cancer  Is;  how  hard  It  hits  children  (no  other 
disease  kills  more  of  them) ;  what  remarkable 
strides  cancer  researchers  are  making  under 
severe  handicaps.  In  prolonging  victims'  lives 
and  bringing  a  cure  closer  to  reality — yet  how 
much  more  they  could  do,  and  how  surpris- 
ingly little  we  spend  on  this  high-ranking 
national  problem. 

The  final  fiscal  1971  figure  to  emerge  from 
Congress,  lately  accepted  by  the  administra- 
tion, provides  an  annual  spending  rate  of 
$230  million — that's  $1  per  year  per  Ameri- 
can, compared  with  $10  on  foreign  aid.  Or, 
looked  at  another  way.  It's  a  bit  less  than 
two-thirds  the  $361  million  the  government 
allocates  for  outdoor  recreation. 

Dr.  Solomon  Garb,  a  respected  Denver 
cancer  researcher,  said  a  consensus  of  re- 
searchers was  that  $300  million  would  repre- 
sent "an  austere  compromise  between  the 
needs  of  the  40-plus  million  Americans  now 
living  who  win  get  cancer  and  the  financial 
Btrlngencl^  Imposed  on  health  expenditures. 
It  is  by  no  means  even  close  to  a  'full  speed 
ahead'  budget." 

Others  think  much  more  than  $300  million 
makes  sense;  Indeed,  many  people  probably 
assume  that  much  more  Is  already  being 
spent.  As  Mrs.  James  W.  Cox,  a  mother  of  a 
Fairfax,  Va.,  boy  with  leukemia,  said,  "Ask 
almost  anyone  .  .  .  and  they  will  say  a  bil- 
lion or  a  billion  and  a  half  are  being  spent 
each  year.  They  base  their  opinion  on  the 
fact  that  life  and  health  are  two  of  America's 
most  important  commodities." 

Frustrated  by  the  lack  of  funds  for  re- 
search, we  joined  last  April  with  other  Wash- 
ington, D.C.-area  parents  of  children  who 
have  cancer  or  have  died  of  It.  In  an  effort  to 
do  what  we  could  to  generate  more  support 
for  a  vigorous  cancer-research  progrtim. 

We  knew  it  was  too  late  to  save  Scott. 
Even  the  most  hopeful  research  results  would 
take  too  long  for  that.  But  maybe  we  could 
help  hasten  the  day  when  other  lives  wouldn't 
have  to  be  snuffed  out  by  cancer.  Our  group, 
called  the  Candlellghters,  pressed  Its  case 
with  key  approprlators  In  Congress  and  with 
Nixon  administration  men,  and  will  keep 
doing  so.  Our  name  was  taken  from  the  say- 
ing, "It's  better  to  light  one  candle  than  to 
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curse  the  darkness."  Our  goal  Is  a  coordi- 
nated nationwide  assault.  Even  before  our 
group  was  formed,  similar  research-minded 
parent  groups  were  active  In  Orlando,  Fla., 
and  San  Rafael,  Calif.  Since  then  we  have 
helped  spur  the  creation  of  about  a  dozen  new 
groups  elsewhere.  We  have  bad  inquiries 
from  40  cities  in  16  states,  and  more  are  com- 
ing In. 

MONXT  and  AffSWERS 

One  cancer  research  scientist  told  us,  "A 
nxmiber  of  Important  research  questions  are 
becoming  answerable  now.  With  enough  mon. 
ey  available,  we  could  Identify  the  people 
who  should  work  on  these  questions,  assign 
them  to  do  the  work  and  the  questions  would 
be  answered." 

We  have  tried  to  be  hard-headed,  and  dis- 
count statements  by  researchers  that  «eem 
to  be  simply  self-serving.  Our  conclusion 
is  that  cancer  research  has  been  seriously 
crippled  by  a  prolonged  hold-down,  in  spend- 
ing. Just  lately,  funding  has  turned  up,  and 
President  Nixon  promises  to  ask  Congress 
for  $100  million  more  In  fiscal  1972.  Thla 
Improvement  Is  definitely  welcome,  but  the 
research  level  Is  still  pathetically  low  and 
the  effects  of  previous  cutbacks — In  scrapped 
projects  and  prospective  scientists  not  being 
trained — are  still  being  felt. 

In  the  last  three  years  spending  by  the 
government's  National  Cancer  Institute, 
which  f\inds  most  cancer  research  In  the 
U.S.  leveled  off  while  research  costs  climbed. 
(The  government  pays  for  80%  of  all  cancer 
research  In  this  country;  the  American  Cancer 
Society  funds  most  of  the  balance.)  The  re- 
sult was  that,  over  the  three  years,  the 
amount  of  research  that  could  be  paid  for 
fell  by  one  third.  Particularly  disheartening 
was  teh  fact  that  the  administration  re- 
turned unspent  to  the  "Treasury  nearly  $10 
million  of  a  $190  million  appropriation  in 
fiscal  1970. 

Because  of  the  hold-down,  the  cancer  insti- 
tute has  rejected  many  grant  applications 
that  It  considers  promising,  funding  only  half 
of  previously  approved  projects  and  approv- 
ing just  a  fifth  of  new  ones;  this  continued  a 
grant  decline  In  force  since  1965.  The  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  1971  budget  request  of  $202  mil- 
lion (later  augmented  by  $28  million  by  Con- 
gress and  released  for  use  by  the  administra- 
tion In  recent  days)  left  a  number  of  areas, 
such  as  chemotherapy,  continuing  down- 
ward. 

The  research  cutback  even  touched  treat- 
ment centers.  In  clinics  like  the  one  where 
Scott  is  examined  and  treated  every  month, 
drug  treatment  Is  research.  Doctors  must  xise 
their  young  patients  as  guinea  pigs,  adminis- 
tering drugs  that  have  proven  useful.  In 
seml-experlmental  ways,  as  a  method  of  de- 
veloping more  effective  approaches.  This  use 
of  new  drugs  coupled  with  better  patient 
supportive  care  has  extended  the  lives  of 
many  leukemia  patients. 

SOME    PROGRESS    MADE 

In  1960,  children  with  leukemia  usually 
lived  three  months:  now,  75%  live  two  years 
or  more  on  treatment  with  a  drug  combina- 
tion: a  few  have  lived  over  five  years,  and 
some  of  them  are  probably  cured.  (Overall, 
two  of  every  five  cancer  patients  now  survive, 
against  one  In  10  as  of  15  years  ago.  However, 
the  incidence  cf  the  disease  and  the  number 
of  deaths  continue  to  grow.)  But  contractural 
drug  research  In  cancer  treatment  was  re- 
duced. Less  than  half  of  the  drugs  that  held 
promise  in  institute  lab  tests  could  be  evalu- 
ated in  treatment  programs,  where  laboratory 
research  is  either  proven  or  discounted. 

Funding  cuts  can  happen  becavise,  while 
everybody  knows  about  cancer,  i>eople  just 
don't  get  worked  up  about  It.  We  were  as  In- 
different as  anybody — until  our  own  son  was 
f  rr  cken.  We  never  knew  that  cancer  kills 
325.000  Americans  every  year  (only  heart  dis- 
ease kills  more) .  that  one-fourth  of  everyone 
alUe  todav  will  get  It,  that  one-sixth  will  die 
of  it,  that  only  accidents  kill  more  children; 
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5,000  children  die  of  cancer  anntutlly,  far 
more  yoimg  lives  than  polio  claimed  in  its 
peak  year. 

There's  no  way  of  knowing,  of  courae, 
when  research  breakthroughs  will  come. 

Recent  talk  of  applying  massive  funding 
for  cancer  research  in  a  moon-shot  approach 
can  be  faulted  for  trying  to  adapt  a  space 
program,  where  technology  was  In  hand,  to 
medical  research,  where  It  Isn't.  But  putting 
considerably  more  funds  Into  several  prom- 
ising cancer  research  programs,  though  It's 
unknown  which  ones  would  pay  off  the  most, 
seems  eminently  justified  It  would  let  re- 
searchers better  pursue  many  good  possi- 
bilities that  exist. 

The  prestigious  National  Panel  of  Consult- 
ants on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer,  the  so-called 
Yarborough  commission,  which  proposed  a 
$1  bllllon-per-year  research  program  by  1976, 
declared,  "It  Is  a  myth  that  we  could  not 
spend  effectively  on  cancer  very  much  more 
than  is  now  being  spent."  In  fact,  the  panel 
said,  "Advances  in  the  fundamental  under- 
standing of  cancer  In  the  pafit  decade  have 
opened  up  far  more  promising  areas  for 
major  advances  in  cancer  prevention  and 
treatment  than  have  ever  before  existed." 

Some  argue  there's  no  guarantee  that  more 
money  would  save  a  specific  number  of  lives 
in  a  certain  number  of  years.  True.  But 
highly  promising  avenues  are  developing  in 
chemotherapy,  viruses  as  a  cancer  cause, 
new  methods  to  support  life  while  treating 
cancer,  ways  to  help  the  body  do  a  better  job 
of  fighting  off  the  disease  with  its  own  Im- 
munity system,  analysis  of  how  chemicals  In 
food  and  the  air  cause  cancer — so  much  so 
that  pouring  more  money  into  the  effort 
seems  sensible. 

ATTACK  ON  TWO  FRONTS 

Consider  just  two  fronts  In  the  attack.  In 
the  field  of  viruses  as  a  cancer  cause,  promis- 
ing leads  are  coming  from  work  in  molecular 
biology;  that  work  has  led  to  the  potential  of 
creating  life  In  a  test  tube,  but  may  also  hold 
a  key  to  curing  or  preventing  cancer.  NCI  of- 
ficials say  well  soon  know  if  a  cancer  virus 
vaccine  program  should  go  forward,  or  if 
some  different  prevention  method  makes 
more  sense.  New  methods  have  been  devised 
to  find  cancer  viruses  in  cancer  extracts,  and 
NCI  people  say  they  are  now  able  to  effi- 
ciently manage  an  expanded  vims  research 
program. 

More  money  can  be  effectively  used  in 
chemotherapy,  too.  Success  of  drug  use  In 
some  cancer  forms  opens  the  way  for  a  large- 
scale  successful  chemotherapeutlc  program 
against  these  and  other  forms,  just  as  the 
demonstration  of  the  ctirative  potential  of 
chemotherapy  against  a  few  Infections  In  the 
1930s  led  to  a  massive  program  and — within  a 
few  years — the  majority  of  bacterial  infec- 
tions were  brought  under  control. 

In  just  the  last  few  months,  cancer  re- 
searchers have  isolated  an  enzyme  that  could 
be  the  key  to  virus  causation  of  leukemia. 
They  have  been  able  to  block  its  effect  In  the 
test  tube  with  an  existing  drug  and  have  laid 
plans  to  test  the  drug  on  animal  leukemia, 
then  leukemia  In  humans. 

"With  more  sophisticated  use  of  the  agents 
we  now  have,  and  with  the  slow  but  steady 
Increase  In  the  number  of  new  antlleukeznia 
chemicals  being  discovered,  there  Is  little 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  expert  In  this 
field  that  acute  leukemia  will  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  be  cured  by  chemicals  alone," 
says  Dr.  Sidney  Farber,  professor  of  pathology 
at  Harvard  Medical  School  and  former  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  president. 

But  capitalizing  on  these  opportunities 
takes  money.  Researchers  could  be  more  ef- 
fective, to  cite  just  one  example,  if  they  had  a 
large  enough  mouse  colony  to  provide  enough 
cases  of  spontaneous  leukemia;  instead,  they 
must  Induce  leukemia  In  the  smaller  number 
of  mice  they  do  have,  which  gives  less  valid 
results. 

Government  programs  put  more  emphasis 
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on  health  care  costs  for  all  disease  than  o  i  re- 
search. Tet  research  has  its  payoff  In  haalth 
care,  too.  Direct  cancer  costs — medicine,  doc- 
tors and  the  like — are  estimated  at  tl^sj  bil- 
lion a  year,  and  earnings  loss  and  othe4  ex- 
penses are  probably  near  10  times  that.  {NCI 
studies  show  that,  despite  climbing  drug, 
doctor  and  hospital  costs,  the  total  expense 
of  treating  a  leukemic  child  has  fallen  to  un- 
der $5,000  from  about  $10,000  eight  years  jago. 
This  13  because  better  treatment  methc 
resulting  from  research — have  reduced  i  the 
typical  hospital  stay  to  14  days  from  77  dfys. 
If  we  must  wait  for  assurance  that  ^ach 
new  research  dollar  will  save  "X"  number  of 
lives,  the  problem  will  never  be  licked.  C^res 
and  vaccines  for  Infectious  diseases  In  the 
past  were  developed  because  the  effort,  see$ned 
worthwhile — witness  the  national  war  on 
polio — not  because  any  certified  proof  o!  re- 
sults was  available  In  advance. 


SEEKS  MILITARY  HOSPITALIZA- 
TION EXTENSION 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVife 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1971 

Mr.     JAMES     V.     STANTON.     iMr. 

Speaker,  a  letter  I  received  from  Btfrs. 
Thomas  M.  Poje  of  Cleveland  explains 
firsthand  why  the  maternity  bill  I  I^ve 
introduced  should  be  passed  by  this 
Ctongress.  I 

Mrs.  Poje  is  expecting  her  third  cjiild 
in  July.  Her  husband  is  scheduled  tq  be 
discharged,  after  6  years  in  the  Nfvy, 
at  the  end  of  May,  6  weeks  before  [the 
baby  Ls  due.  When  Mr.  Poje  leaves  |he 
Navy,  he  must  try  to  find  a  house,  a  job, 
and  $1,000  to  pay  the  baby's  doctor  ind 
hospital  bills. 

There  Is  no  way  he  can  get  health  lln 
surance  immediately  after  he  leaves  |the 
service.  No  insurance  company  will  c 
a  woman  wlio  is  already  pregnant 
only  alternative  is  to  extend  his  tou 
duty  another  2  months  so  the  baby 
be  covered  by  military  hospitallzat: 
This  Is  probably  what  the  Poje's 
have  to  do.  i 

HJl.  6942  would  provide  maternity 
care  for  servicemen's  wives  who  are 
pregnant  when  their  husbands  are  ^- 
charged.  Under  my  bill  a  couple  wotild 
pay  only  $25  for  complete  maternity  (Are 
at  the  hospital  of  their  choice.  The  pill 
has  40  cosponsors.  Senator  Hubert  i  H. 
Humphrey  has  introduced  the  saine 
legislation  in  the  Senate.  | 

The  full  text  of  Mrs.  Poje's  letter 
lows: 

Clkveland,  Ohio,      , 
April  20,  1971. 

Dkar  Mr.  Stanton:  I  am  writing  In  re^rd 
to  your  proposed  bill,  offering  short-term  In- 
surance benefits,  namely  maternity  care,  for 
discharged  servicemen.  My  husband  Is  <lue 
to  be  discharged  from  the  Navy  on  May  2jth, 
after  six  years  of  service.  We  are  expecting 
our  third  child  on  July  6th,  just  six  weeks 
after  his  discharge.  [ 

We  now  find  that  there  Is  no  longer  a 
short-term  Insurance  policy  to  cover  ihe 
costs.  That  means  that  we  are  going  to  hive 
to  pay  $1,000  for  this  baby.  My  husband  pas 
tried  to  get  some  Information  about  any  in- 
surance to  cover  the  cost,  and  all  he  has  b$en 
told  Is  to  extend  his  time  In  the  service,  iid 
then  the  government  will  take  care  of  It.  9ut 
It  seems  to  me,  after  glvmg  six  years  of  bis 
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life  to  the  Navy,  there  ought  to  be  something 
that  can  be  done. 

While  my  husband  has  been  In  the  service, 
I  have  been  living  with  my  parents  with  my 
children,  during  his  time  at  sea.  Now  we  are 
faced  with  finding  a  place  to  live,  finding  a 
Job  for  my  husband,  and  now  covering  the 
cost  of  this  baby.  Your  proposed  bill  would 
be  a  wonderful  thing.  But  I  realize  that  it 
Is  highly  unlikely  for  It  to  lie  passed  In  time 
to  help  us.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  we  can 
get  help?  I  would  appreciate  any  advice  you 
could  give  us. 

Even  if  your  bill  cannot  help  us,  surely  I 
hope  It  can  be  passed  to  help  other  service- 
men and  their  wives  who  will  be  faced  with 
the  same  problem  as  us.  It  Is  a  help,  Mr. 
Stauton,  to  know  that  somebody  like  you 
realizes  our  predicament  and  Is  working  to 
make  things  right. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  also  for  yoiu: 
proposed  bill.  I  appreciate,  as  do  many  other 
servicemen  and  their  wives,  all  you  are  try- 
ing to  do  for  us. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Poje. 


EMPLOYMENT  OP  HANDICAPPED: 
COMMUNITY  ATTITUDES 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  17-year-old  Mike  Bode- 
mann  of  Ic^,  Kans.,  was  an  honorable 
mention  winner  in  the  1971  contest  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Han- 
dicapped. The  contest  called  for  essays 
to  be  written  under  the  title  "Ability 
Counts." 

Young  Mike,  a  12th  grade  student  in 
the  lola  High  School,  was  the  winner 
of  the  Kansas  State  competition  and 
thereafter  won  his  honorable  mention 
in  the  national  finals.  All  of  us  in  Kansas 
are  proud  of  him  and  he  is  deserving  of 
commendation  for  his  fine  work.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  his  essay  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point: 

Employment   or  thx   Handicapped: 

COMMtTNITT      ATTITtrDES 

(By  Mike  Bodemann) 

In  a  world  of  rapidly  changing  techn<dogy 
as  a  result  of  expanding  knowledge  and 
fresh  Ideas,  one  basic  concept  has  remained 
tragically  the  same.  The  universal  and  pro- 
verbial attitude  towards  the  person  with  a 
handicap  has  been  one  of  pity.  The  handi- 
capped person,  however,  rejects  this  concept 
and  consequently  finds  himself  In  conflict 
with  the  larger  society.  To  resolve  this  con- 
flict, the  nondisabled  must  examine — and 
change — their  attitudes  toward  handlcaiq>ed 
people. 

An  overt  pity  for  a  handicapped  person's 
disability  can  be  most  detrimental  to  the 
disabled  person's  rehabilitation.  With  reha- 
bilitation In  this  Instance  meaning  a  restora- 
ton  to  capacity,  It  Is  evident  that  community 
attitudes  play  an  influential  part.  In  my  own 
community,  the  feeling  of  pity  towards  dis- 
abled persons  was  widespread. 

BImployment  of  the  handicapped  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  Important  way  a  com- 
munity can  help,  for  two  barriers  are  sur- 
mounted at  once.  First,  an  Important  step  in 
rehabilitation  is  accomplished;  and  second, 
people  associated  closely  with  the  disabled 
see  graphically  that  It  is  not  what  a  pierson 
has  lost,  but  what  he  has  left  that  Is  im- 
portant. 
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The  first  step  could  be  accomplished  only 
if  the  Job  were  suitable  for  the  partlcuUr 
individual.  Through  vocational  rehabilita. 
tlon,  disabled  persons  can  be  trained  properl 
ly  for  the  Job  which  best  fits  that  person* 
talents.  The  second  step  was  proved  when 
great  Industrial  companies  such  as  Ford  Mo- 
tor Ckimpany,  Bulova  Watch  Company,  West- 
ern Electric  Company.  RCA  Victor,  inc 
Westlnghouse,  and  many  others,  tested  the 
worth  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  unan- 
imoiisly  agreed  that  the  physically  impaired 
were  equal  to,  and  In  many  cases  superior  to 
the  able  bodied  workers.  In  my  own  com- 
munity, people  who  had  worked  with  handi- 
capped persons  were  Impressed  with  the  pro- 
ductivity and  extra  effort  they  put  forth. 
One  member  of  the  community  related  that 
a  person  he  had  worked  with  had  overcome 
his  disability  by  replacing  It  with  an  Indoinl- 
table  spirit.  This  man,  despite  his  loss  of  an 
arm,  pitched  for  a  minor  league  baseball 
team! 

The  disabled  persons  I  interviewed  ad- 
mitted that  finding  a  job  was  not  easy.  The 
small  size  of  the  community  allows  for  fewer 
jobs,  of  course,  but  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  seemed  one  of  hypocrtay. 
Many  employers  said  they  would  hire  handi- 
capped persons,  but  few  actually  did.  On  the 
positive  side,  however,  a  local  radio  station 
manager  stated  that  he  gives  handicapped 
persons  actual  preference,  because  he  believes 
they  offer  more  stability.  He  felt  nondisabled 
persons  set  higher  immediate  goals  and  leave 
their  jobs  sooner,  while  the  handicapped 
value  their  jobs  more  and  are  more  likely  to 
remain  In  the  same  position  longer.  As  I 
talked  with  him  a  young  woman  confined  to 
a  wheel  chair  was  giving  a  news  broadcast. 
He  obviously  practiced  what  he  believed. 

The  attitude  of  the  community  as  a  whole 
was  very  favorable  toward  the  employment 
of  the  handicapped,  but  a  rift  developed  in 
practicing  that  attitude  when  one  considered 
the  numbers  of  unemployed  handicapped 
persons.  The  results  of  a  survey  taken  re- 
cently revealed  that  one  In  six  people  had 
some  type  of  disability,  either  mental  or 
physical.  Excluding  severely  handicapped 
cases  and  those  instances  where  the  Job 
would  be  Impractical  for  the  handicapped 
person,  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  dis- 
abled persons  working  to  those  not  working 
is  discouraging.  The  attitude  of  nondisabled 
persons  towards  disabilities  like  blindness, 
deafness,  or  amputation  are  much  more 
favorable  than  toward  skin  diseases,  body  de- 
formities, cerebral  palsy,  or  muscular 
dystrophy.  We  need  to  concentrate  on  devel- 
oping more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the 
last  group  of  disabilities. 

The  handicapped  persons  interviewed  felt 
that  the  community  was  making  an  effort  to 
help  them.  As  a  local  high  school  teacher 
stricken  with  multiple  sclerosis  said,  "The 
greatest  asset  going  for  the  handicapped  Is 
the  public  Itself." 

Many  things  have  been  done  to  aid  handi- 
capped persons,  such  as  ramps,  two  way 
doors,  and  vocational  rehabilitation,  but  a 
lot  more  could  be  done  if  a  better  attitude 
was  taken.  If  nondisabled  persons  would, 
adopt  a  sjrmpathetic  attitude  In  place  of  pity, 
more  positive  acts  of  help  and  kindness, 
aimed  at  helpin«;  the  handicapped  person  be- 
come more  self-sufficient,  would  result.  If 
the  public  would  really  become  Interested  In 
helping  the  handicapped  become  as  Inde- 
pendent as  possible,  In  order  to  maintain  the 
dignity  that  Is  so  Important  to  every  person, 
many  of  th";  problems  faced  by  disabled  per- 
sons could  be  solved. 
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RESULTS  OF  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
OPINION  POLL  TAKEN  IN  WEST 
TEXAS  BY  CONGRESSMAN  WHITE 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1971 
Mr.  WHITE.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  re- 

OPINION  POLL  FROM  WEST  TEXAS  DISTRICT 
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suits  of  a  comprehensive  opinion  poll 
taken  in  my  west  Texas  district.  This 
was  distributed  to  some  130,000  postal 
patrons  of  my  district.  The  response  was 
overv.helming.  About  10,000  ballots  have 
now  been  returned.  Since  leading  na- 
tional polls  often  repbrt  on  300  to  1,000 
responses,  I  believe  the  results  of  this 
poll  are  excellent,  normal,  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  thinking  of  the  people 
of  the  16th  District. 

The  first  column  shows  the  percentage 
of  the  yes  and  no  vote  for  the  entire 
16th  District.  Then  follows  the  percent- 
age tabulation  for  each  of  the  12  indi- 
vidual counties.  The  percentage  differ- 
ence between  the  "yes"  percentage  and 
"no"  percentage  represents  those  who 
failed  to  answer  that  particular  ques- 
tion. I  sincerely  hope  this  poU  wiU  have 
considerable  general  interest  and  will 
use  useful  to  many  of  my  colleagues: 


16th 
(•neral       Brewrter     Culberion      El  Piw      Hudspeth     Jeff  Davis      Loving 


Peces        Presidio       Reeves 


Terrell 


W*rd 


WbiMer 


TeTTo   ~Y^No  leTno     Yes     No     Yes     No     Yes     No     Yes     No     Yes     No     Ye,     No     Yes     No     Yes     No     Yes     No     Y« 


No 


'•"'irJr.aMr'"'.      20     77       19     77       16     83       22    75         10     73       21     74       20     80 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  program  o(  na- 

tional health  insurance 
financed  t>y  increased  Social 

S^rt^lir"""       .      35      62       33     60       16     81       39      6       25      73       37      82       *0      60 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional 

amendment  requiring  equal 

l,lT""!°\''"'' "".":.      51      46       53      37        41      52        52      46       44      52        37      61      100       0 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional 

amendment  providing  for  the 

election  of  Presilent  and  Vice  „        .,      ,-        gn      20 

President  by  popular  vote?...      71      25        73      23        71      24       72      25       63      29        71      Z9        8U      zu 

5.  Do  you  favor  Governor  Preston 

Smith's  proposal  that  the 
Federal  Government  take 

ZLsut^".''''°'''"''.  -.      23     73       30     63       24     67       24     73       27     71       26     71       40     60 

6.  Should  the  United  States  work 

toward  establishing  rela- 

tjonsjith  Communist  53      „        5^      „        <i      5;        56      40       40      52       42      50         0      60 

'•°VhmatoThe'xN"'°".°'.^'**..      40      56       37      59        19      72        44      53        33      63       34      63        20      20 

8.  Do  you  favor  4-year  terms  for 
Members  of  the  House  of 

Representatives,  with  half  of  . 

2'y«rs"5^*'A*"!'-'^.°!!""A*'...      74     23       76     24       81      14       74     23       75     17       76     45      100       0 

9.  Do  you  favor  Federal 

rari'hiTsc'SloX/.'''."' 27      63       23      76       19      78       30      59       17      75       U      87       20     60 

"•■  "'m'arlh'umJ"'"'"'*"""     -      14     84       10     85       10     88       15     83       10     88       U     89       60     40 

'"■  'Yore.gn'iid?"'""'" 36      61        33      64        12      84       38      60       31      63       39      55       80      20 

12.  In  general,  do  you  favor  the 

gpp'ort°u'm.T"prog?am.7 «      «       «      52        31      66       49      46       44      48        34      55       80      20 

"■'"vKoglar?"""""*"-      36     49       41      53       24     71       37     47       42      48       32     63       60       0 

"•^='prS^ms^^'':''.^"-  51  44  41  54  40  57  56  4o  44  44  2*  63  40  40 

15|  In  general,  do  you  favor  the  ,,      „       ,.      ,,        .q      .q 

food  sU.^p  program? 45      53       38      59       36     62       48     50       35      58       34     61       4U      «u 

16.  Do  you  favor  allowing  food 

stamps  for  union  members 

s"tTes}°''"'.^'""'*.''.' 16     83       13     86       10     88       18     82       12     85       11     89       20     80 

17.  Do  you  favor  the  President's 

IhTsTate's?"'"""" '*'"''  53     39       53     36       66     29       55     38       62     23       26     55       60     40 

"•%*,^c".era%KrUwsr'-     90       7       86       7       93       3       92       7       75     19       92       3     100       0 

19.  Do  you  favor  wage  and  price  .,,      ,,       ,-      ,,      .qq       q 

controls  to  curb  inffationr....      71      25       66      22       78      21       71      25       75      17        63      Zl      100       u 

20.  In  general,  are  you  satisfied 

w^h  our  domestic  economic        ^^     ^^       ^^     ^^       ^^     ^^       ^^      ^^       3,      ^       jg     ^j      ,0^       (, 

"•'"pWir'pT"  """'''•  58     39       54     39       48     48       60     38       54     38       58     34       60     20 

'^%Ig"!r[hemorn?'"""''...      43      45       37      55       43      57        45      43        40      50       42      47        20      60 

23.  Do  you  favor  the  enactment  of 

broader  consumer  protection       ^      ^^       ^^      12       88       9       88      11       73      12       79      11       80     20 

24.  Do  you  favor  further  tax  ruts 

even  it  it  m»ans  a  reduction  ,.        .        ,[.      -,        .^      •(, 

of  present  Federal  programs?.      63     33       65      29       79      21       60     36       79       8       55     37       40     40 
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16th 
district 
leneral       Brawler     Culberson      El  Paso      Hudspeth    Jeff  Davis      Loving         Pecos 
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25.  Do  you  (avor  American  air  sup- 

port o(  iiound  actions  in 

Laos  and  Cambodia? 63      34 

26.  Do  you  favor  a  provision  re- 

quiring registration  for  work 
of  a  household's  adult  mem- 
bers before  being  granted 
eligibility  for  food  stamps?.  .      93        5 

27.  Do  you  favor  the  use  of  tax 

revenues  to  fund  community 
family  planning  programs,  If 
not  used  for  abortions? 60     35 

28.  In  critical  industries,  do  you 

favor  compulsory  arbitration 
tion  to  settle  labor  dis- 
putes?..       85      12 

29.  Do  you  favor  deferrtng  needed 

government  programs  to 

prevent  increasing  the 

national  debt? 59     35 

30.  In  general,  do  you  favor  public 

housing  programs? 48      48 

31.  In  general,  are  you  satisfied 

with  our  foreign  policy? 25      70 

32.  Should  the  Selective  Service  be 

replaced  by  a  strictly  volun- 
teer armed  services? 36      59 

33.  If  the  Selective  Service  were  to 

continue,  do  you  favor 

eliminating  college 

deferments?  57      40 

34.  Should  American  industries 

harmed  by  foreign  competi- 
tion be  protected  by  high 
Import  tariffs? 57      38 

35.  Do  you  favor  Federal  funds  to 

private  industry  to  build  a 
supersonic  transport  plane 
competitive  to  those  of  the 
British,  French  and  Russians?.      37      59 

36.  The  91st  Congress  set  a  maii- 

mum  o<  {55,000  on  annual 

subsidy  payments  Ui  farmers. 

Do  you  favor  a  limit  on 

annual  payments  to  farmers?.      89        8 

37.  Should  this  farm  payment 

limit  be  lowered  to  {20,000 

per  year  per  farmer' ..      71       13 

38.  Should  Federal  funds  be  spent, 

it  necessary,  to  expand  rail- 
road passenger  service  in 
the  United  States,  including 
Texas? 52      44 

39.  Should  the  U.S.  Government 

take  a  firmer  position  in 

condemning  Russia's  peise- 

cution  of  minority  groups?...       48      45 

40.  Do  you  favor  the  reorganization 

of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
Government  as  ouUmed  by 
the  President? 58     23 
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RATIONALE  BETWEEN 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  snCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  ratiohal 
and  informative  statements  were  miide 
on  yesterday  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning star  columns.  One  was  entitled, 
"The  2.5  Million  Veterans  Who  Didn't 
Come"  and  was  written  by  Richard  Wil- 
son and  the  other  was  entitled,  "Petice 
Demonstrators  Misinformed"  by  Da^id 
Lawrence.  Both  represent  meaningful 
contributions  which  provide  useful  n- 
formation  on  the  demonstrations  wh  ch 
now  harass  Washington  much  more  tt  an 
they  help.  I  submit  these  articles  for  re- 
printing In  the  Record  : 

The  2.5  MnxioN  Veterans  Who 

Didn't  Come 

(By  Richard  ■Wilson) 

At  the  end   of   1970,  according  to  offlilal 

Defense  Department  figures,  approxlmal  ely 
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3  million  Americans  had  served  In  Southeast 
Asia,  2.5  million  In  Vietnam  alone.  The 
thousand  or  so  of  them  who  demonstrated 
In  Washington  were  a  minute  fraction  of 
the  total  who  have  served  in  Vietnam.  This 
certainly  could  not  be  considered  an  ab- 
normal proportion  of  disillusioned  and  em- 
bittered veterans  emerging  from  any  war  in 
any  country. 

In  fact,  the  discontented  and  alienated 
veterans  of  war  have  In  some  countries  and 
for  different  reasons  represented  a  far  more 
serious  challenge  to  governments  In  power, 
Germany  being  the  most  dramatic  illustra- 
tion. 

Yet  there  is  an  element  of  disappointed 
expectations  in  the  attitudes  being  adopted 
by  the  veterans  of  Vietnam.  Anyone  who 
visited  Vietnam  In  the  early  part  of  our 
heaviest  Involvement  had  difficulty  stifling 
a  sense  of  pride  In  American  behavior  and 
performance  on  this  far-off  and  difficult 
battlefield. 

The  ranking  officers,  from  Gen.  Westmore- 
lan  1.  on  down,  all  felt  It.  Many  of  them.  In- 
cluding Westmoreland,  believed  that  the 
rotation  of  manpower  on  the  basis  of  one- 
year  service  would  continually  send  back  tc 
the  United  States  men  who  In  due  course 
would  create  an  important  reservoir  of  sup- 
port for  American  operations  In  Vietnam. 


In  the  beginning  this  did  seem  to  be  the 
case.  The  Vietnam  veterans  in  large  number 
felt  that  they  bad  been  participating  in  an 
action  which  was  both  necessary  and  worth- 
while. And  it  was  on  this  basis  that  one  ob- 
server, at  least,  departed  from  his  usual  de- 
tachment in  writing  for  the  news  columns 
to  assert  that  the  Vietnam  operation  was 
worthwhile. 

The  expectation  that  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  returning  veterans  would  create  a 
solid  base  of  support  for  continuing  on  the 
road  toward  American  objectives  has  not 
materialized  in  any  concrete  way.  Perhaps  it 
exists  and  underlies  the  patience  of  the 
American  people  with  the  slow  and  painful 
process  of  disengagement. 

But  those  who  contend  that  this  has  been 
an  ignoble  war  and  unworthy  of  American 
standards  and  Ideals  have  gotten  the  upper 
hand  so  far  as  public  attention  Is  concerned. 
They  are  making  the  most  of  the  presence  In 
Washington  of  crippled  and  wounded  medal 
winners  and  scoffing  at  President  Nixon  for 
his  forbearance  in  avoiding  evicting  them 
from  the  public  grounds  of  a  nation  they 
have  served. 

Nothing  that  the  veterans  did  here 
brought  the  end  of  the  war  one  hour  closer 
but  their  encampment  did  serve  as  a  political 
backdrop   for  various   Democratic  presiden- 
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tiftl  candidates  who  are  trying  to  make  the 
wkv  out  of  the  war  as  hard  as  poeslble  for 
NUon  on  the  pretext  that  his  commitments 
can't  be  relied  upon. 

What  the  vast  majority  of  2.5  million  men 
who  have  served  In  Vietnam  may  think  of  all 
this  is  unknown  but  they  have  endured  It  In 
silence  and  without  the  affront  man  of  them 
evidently    felt    over    the    conviction   of    Lt. 

Calley 

The  ugly  possibility  presents  itself  that 
one  of  the  legacies  of  the  Vietnam  war  will 
not  be  men  who  returned  strengthened  or  en- 
nobled by  service  to  their  country  but  the 
fewer  who  are  premanently  estranged  and 
distrustful  of  all  higher  authority. 

If  there  was  any  point  at  all  In  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  visitation  it  was  to  persuade 
NUon  of  the  expediency  of  declaring  a  fixed 
date  for  the  completion  of  a  total  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam. 

This  is  not  m  the  cards  and  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  it  would  actually  become  the 
program  of  any  president  elected  as  Nixon's 
successor  whatever  he  might  say  or  pledge 
during  a  presidential  campaign. 

Total  and  hurried  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam carries  with  it  the  Imminent  and  real 
danger  of  terrible  consequences  for  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  to  say  nothing  of 
American  integrity. 

Presidential  candidates  and  aspirants  who 
create  the  impression  they  would  totally 
withdraw  now,  and  exploit  a  veterans'  pro- 
test to  reinforce  that  Impression,  are  living 
and  talking  in  a  make-believe  world.  They 
do  not  know  they  could  lead  the  American 
people  that  way  if  they  got  the  chance. 

The  2.5  million  veterans  of  Vietnam  who 
did  not  come  to  Washington  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  that. 

Peace  Demonstrators  Misinformed 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  "demonstrations"  —  mobilizing  in 
Washington  at  least  200,000  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  country — are  Incredible,  particu- 
larly the  participation  by  war  veterans.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  system  of  communication 
between  the  government  and  the  people  is  so 
faulty  today  In  America  that  millions  of  citi- 
zens, including  many  of  those  who  were 
drafted  for  war  service,  haven't  known  the 
great  dangers  faced  by  this  country  as  it 
sought  to  protect  its  Interests  in  Southeast 
Asia? 

Is  it  conceivable  that  informed  citizens 
would  want  to  see  their  government  deprived 
of  the  services  of  law-enforcement  agencies 
like  the  FBI  at  a  time  when  scarcely  a  day 
goes  by  that  there  Isn't  a  series  of  bomb  ex- 
plosions across  the  land  and  tragedies  result 
from  the  widespread  belief  of  criminals  who 
feel  sure  they  can't  be  caught  or  will  not 
be  severely  punished? 

America  Is  living  in  a  state  of  internal  un- 
easiness unparalleled  in  Ifs  history,  and  the 
nmning  down  of  criminals  is  more  Important 
than  it  ever  was.  Yet  the.-^  is  an  outcry  from 
prominent  members  of  Congress  and  radical 
groups  and  organizations  seeking  to  weaken 
not  only  the  power  of  the  FBI  but  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  Is  vested  with  the 
authority  and  obligation  to  preserve  order. 

It  seems  Incredible  also  that  aspirants  for 
the  presidential  nomination  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  are  openly  encouraging  radical 
groups  in  their  crusades  against  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  and  are  falling  to  tell  their 
constituents  the  fundamental  facts  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  which  for  the  last  four 
decades  has  sought  to  maintain  a  balance 
of  power  In  Asia  and  Europe  as  a  means  of 
preserving  peace. 

These  who  clamor  for  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  in  a  humiliating  way  give  no 
thought  to  the  effect  It  may  have  on  the  pres- 
tige or  influence  of  the  United  States  In  the 
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world  and  the  fact  that  a  third  world  war 
may  well  be  a  nuclear  one,  with  the  possi- 
ble loss  of  the  lives  of  millions  of  citizens 
In  our  country. 

The  uninformed  segment  seems  to  be 
larger  than  ever,  and  the  strange  thing  Is 
that  the  critics  In  Congress  who  should  know 
better  are  helping  to  enlarge  that  opposition 
by  claiming  that  our  help  in  the  Vietnam 
war  was  a  mistake  and  that  the  conflict  must 
be  ended  by  withdrawing  all  American  forces 
and  not  insisting  on  any  conditions  from  the 
enemy  for  the  future.  What  is  overlooked, 
of  course.  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  have  been  furnishing  weaptons  and 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam  amounting  to 
many  billions  of  dollars. 

This  realistic  fact  has  not  sunk  in,  and 
many  persons,  including  too  many  members 
of  Congress,  have  Ignored  what  has  con- 
fronted the  United  States  in  Vietnam  from 
the  start.  The  veterans  themselves  who  par- 
ticipate in  "demonstrations"  evidently  nev- 
er learned  the  Important  factors  Involved 
In  their  own  service.  Now  misguided  leaders 
urge  them  to  cast  thler  medals  away  and, 
in  effect,  raise  questions  as  to  their  fidelity 
to  the  government  they  served. 

Worst  of  all  the  manner  in  which  as- 
pirants to  high  political  office  are  adding  to 
the  misrepresentations  by  giving  the  im- 
pression that  peace  will  come  the  moment 
America  announces  a  date  for  complete  with- 
drawal of  its  troops.  North  Vietnam  has  given 
as  yet  no  indication  of  what  its  attitude  will 
be  toward  South  Vietnam  and  whether  the 
war  in  that  country  will  be  over. 

The  North  Vietnamese  may  regard  Amer- 
ican withdrawal  as  an  opportunity  to  take 
over  South  Vietnam  if  the  United  States  not 
only  pulls  out  its  combat  troops  but  leaves 
no  residual  air  force  or  supply  units  on  Iiand 
to  assist  the  people  in  resisting  the  Commu- 
nists. 

All  these  points  are  well  known  to  for- 
eign governments  and  have  been  discussed 
In  the  press  abroad  as  well  as  In  this  coun- 
try. Yet  a  "demonstration"  of  200,000  peo- 
ple can  be  organized  to  appear  In  Washing- 
ton, and  plenty  of  other  large  groups  can 
stage  similar  parades  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  notwltlistanding  the  fact  that  the 
major  points  In  American  foreign  policy  have 
been  made  clear  by  the  President  and  sup- 
ported by  a  substantial  number  of  members 
of  Congress. 

How  long  will  the  "uninformed"  rule  the 
roost  and  continue  to  seek  a  weakening  of 
law-enforcement  agencies?  These  are  the 
questions  that  make  one  wonder  when  a 
counter-movement  will  arise  to  Inform  the 
uninformed  that  they  are  dealing  with  the 
safety  of  the  United  States — both  external 
and  internal. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  ATTACK  ON 
CANCER 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

or    NKBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titeaday,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  cancer  is 
one  word  that  Is  familiar  to  us  all.  Too 
familiar.  Cancer  has  left  few  among  us 
untouched  by  the  sorrow  of  losing  a 
loved  one  to  tills  dreaded  disease. 

All  reports  show  that  cancer  can  be 
conquered  if  enough  fimds  can  be  ear- 
marked for  study  of  the  disease.  I  see 
hope.  People  are  no  longer  accepting  the 
fate  of  cancer,  but  want  to  fight  it.  It  no 
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longer  is   regarded   as    a   disease  that 
means  ultimate  death. 

People  are  beginning  to  have  a  con- 
science about  cancer.  They  are  writing 
me  to  support  legislation  to  fight  cancer. 
They  are  becoming  more  knowledgeable 
about  cancer.  They  are  slowly  laimching 
a  national  effort — a  miited  effort  against 
cancer. 

One  of  the  best  reports  I  have  seen  on 
cancer  was  done  recently  by  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  my  district,  the  First 
District  of  Nebraska.  This  gentleman 
started  his  research  casually  for  a  paper 
he  was  to  present  on  the  disease  to  a  so- 
cial club  in  Lincoln.  I  sent  some  requested 
material  and  waited  to  see  the  report. 
It  is  most  excellent.  It  is  thoughtful,  ex- 
pansive, well-organized  and  hopeful. 
Most  importantly,  his  interest  in  cancer 
has  not  waned — it  has  increased  as  he 
recognizes  the  time  for  a  cure  for  cancer 
nears. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  author  of  this  report 
is  a  friend,  a  most  skilled  lawyer  who  is 
reknowned  far  past  the  bound  of  Ne- 
braska. He  is  wmiam  I.  Altken.  At  this 
point  I  would  like  to  submit  his  paper  for 
insertion  in  the  Record: 
As  to  Progress  in  the  Attack  on  Canckb 
[Paper  given  at  the  Round  Table — a  discus- 
sion club — by  William  I.  Altken  on  April  6, 
1971  at  the  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln,  Nebr.] 

I.  introdttction 
As  we  have  distinguished  scientists  and 
physicians  among  our  members,  I  feel  quite 
presumptuous  as  a  layman.  In  undertaking 
this  discussion.  I  endeavor  to  Justify  my  ac- 
tion on  the  ground  that  current  considera- 
tion Is  being  given  by  Congress  to  the  plan 
and  funds  needed  to  attack  the  second  great- 
est killer,  and  the  subject  will  also  be  Judged 
In  that  body  by  nonprofessionals. 

n.    STATISTICS  AS  TO  THE  SIZE  OF  THI  PROBUCM 

The  Report  of  the  National  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  of  No- 
vember, 1970,  authorized  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 376,  concludes  In  the  foreword,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Cancer  Is  a  disease  which  can  be  con- 
quered. Our  advances  In  the  field  of  cancer 
research  have  brought  us  to  the  vergte  of  Im- 
portant and  exciting  developments  In  the 
early  detection  and  control  of  this  dread 
disease,  but  as  a  nation  we  have  not  put  forth 
the  effort  necessary  to  exploit  the  full  poten- 
tial of  these  gains,  nor  have  we  made  the 
proper  effort  to  ascertain  what  additional 
avenues  of  research  should  be  opened." 

The  Pajiel  further  states  in  its  report: 

"The  amount  spent  on  cancer  research  is 
grossly  inadequate  today.  For  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States,  we 
spent  in  the  year  1969: 

"S410  on  national  defense: 

"$125  on  the  war  In  Vietnam; 

"$19  on  the  space  program; 

"$19  on  foreign  aid;  and 
only  \ro^.89  cents  on  cancer  rese«irch. 

"OaJucer  deaths  during  the  year  1969  alone, 
were: 

"(1)  8  times  the  number  of  lives  lost  In  6 
years  In  Vietnam; 

"(11)  SVi  times  the  number  killed  in  auto- 
mobile accidents  during  the  year; 

(ill)  greater  than  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans killed  In  battle  in  all  4  years  of  World 
War  n." 

The  allocation  of  national  priorities  seems 
open  to  serious  question.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  economic  loss  Is  staggering,  with  the  cost 
to  the  Nation  running  as  high  as  $15  billion 
per  year,  of  which  $8  to  $6  billion  represents 
direct   care   and   treatment    costs,    and   the 
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baluice  la  loss  of  eftrniiig  power  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

Some  further  statistics  may  be  of  InMrest. 
AcocHxUng  to  the  American  Cancer  Society's 
Report  for  1971: 

(1)  975,000  Americans  will  be  under  n  edl- 
cal  care  for  cancer  this  year; 

(2)  about  635,000  new  cancer  cases  wHl  be 
diagnosed  for  the  first  time  during  the  ;  ear; 
and 

(3)  It  la  estimated  that  336.000  peisons 
in  the  United  States  wUl  die  of  this  dliease 
during  the  year  1971,  Including  2.700  per- 
sons In  Nebraska. 

(4)  The  national  total  of  cancer  deaths 
during  1971  is  estimated  to  average  920  per- 
sons each  day,  and  more  than  one  every  two 
minutes.  Of  every  six  deaths  from  all  ca  usee 
in  the  United  States,  one  Is  from  canoe:'. 

In  the  early  1900's  few  cancer  patients  had 
any  hope  of  cure.  In  the  late  1930'3  ftwer 
than  one  in  five  was  being  saved  (that  Is, 
alive  after  5  years  after  first  being  treai  ed) . 
10  years  later  one  In  four  was  being  sj  ved. 
Since  1958,  the  ratio  has  been  one  In  t'lree. 
Of  every  6  persons  who  g^t  cancer  tcday 
two  will  be  saved  and  four  will  die.  Numbers 
1  and  2  wUl  be  saved.  Number  3  will  die  but 
might  have  been  saved  had  proper  treetiient 
been  received  la  time.  Numbers  4,  5.  aiMl  6 
will  die  of  cancers  which  cannot  yet  be  >on- 
trolled  and  only  the  results  of  furthei  re- 
search can  save  these  patients.  This  m>an6 
thas  the  immediate  gocU  of  cancer  control 
In  this  country  Is  the  annual  saving  of  :il8.- 
000  lives,  or  half  of  those  who  develop  san- 
cer  each  year. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  reports  ;hat 
there  are  now  1,500.000  Americans  alive  to- 
day who  have  been  cured  of  cancer,  wltl^  an 
additional  700,000  cancer  patients  diagnosed 
and  treated  within  the  last  5  years  who  j  will 
live  to  enter  the  ranks  of  those  called  c1 
(surviving  at  least  5  years  after  treatment) 
making  a  total  of  2.000,000. 

Except  for  cancer  of  the  lung,  ovary,  Pan- 
creas and  leukemia,  cancer  death  rat^  In 
general  are  leveling,  and  In  some  cases  drop- 
ping oS.  However,  according  to  the  estlpia- 
tors,  more  than  52  million  Americans,  bow 
living,  will  eventually  have  cancer,  onf  In 
four  persons  according  to  present  rates,  land 
Bucb  cancer  will  claim  over  34  mlUloi^  of 
these  lives,  in  the  absence  of  the  discovery 
of  an  effective  immunizing  vaccine,  coqtrol 
or  cure.  We  hear  and  read  much  todaf  of 
the  liberation  movement  for  women.  In  |thls 
case,  however,  more  men  than  women  ^led 
of  cancer  last  year,  and  this  has  beea  true 
since  1949.  The  ratio  in  1971  wUl  be  attout 
55  men  to  45  women.  | 

Cure  rates  vary  for  the  different  type^  of 
cancer,  and  generally  depend  on  whether:  the 
malignancy  can  be  diagnosed  and  treated 
while  It  is  still  localized;  although,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  treatment  discipline. 
Chemotherapy,  with  30  or  more  useful  d|ugfl 
provides  a  greater  opportunity  for  conttrol 
and  cure.  Including  some  cases  where  sptead 
of  the  disease  (metastases)  has  occurre4 

m.    AS  TO  THX  NATUSK  Or  'THZ  FSOBLEl^ 

My  review  and  quotations  from  "W^fs 
Happening  In  Cancer  Besearch"  by  Dr.  ^w- 
ard  E.  Skipper  of  the  Southern  Reeearchj In- 
stitute of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  publMbed 
In  the  Satvirday  Review  of  January  16.  1671 , 
follows. 

Some  pathologists  estimate  that  there  are 
more  than  a  hundred  types  of  cancer  rel^ta- 
ble  to  the  cells  of  the  normal  tissues  wftere 
they  arise,  and  many  behave  quite  dl^er- 
ently.  Some  cancers  grow  rapidly,  some  g^ow 
slowly.  Some  are  almost  always  widely  cUs- 
semlnated  when  detected,  and  some  are 
rarely  widespread  when  detected. 

"The  widely  disseminated  cancer  cellA  ot 
some  types  of  cancer  respond  dramatically  to 
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certain  drugs,  whereas  the  metastases  from 
certain  other  types  usually  respond  poorly." 

People  ask : 

"When  wUl  a  cure  for  cancer  be  discov- 
ered? It  is  assumed  they  are  speaking  of  dis- 
seminated cancer  that  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  surgery  or  radiotherapy,  by  a  single  ap- 
proach or  numerous  different  approaches. 

"Important  and  sustained  advances  In  any 
of  the  following  six  areas  might  serve  to 
lessen  the  degree  to  which  the  cancer  problem 
can  be  considered  one  of  the  great  unsolved 
problems: 

"(1)  Discovery  of  all  of  the  causes  of  can- 
cer, and  if  possible,  their  removal  from  our 
environment,  one  by  one; 

"(2)  Development  of  some  new  type  of 
vaccine  or  vaccines  that  might  prevent  a  spe- 
cific type  of  cancer,  related  types,  or  all 
cancer; 

"(3)  Developmeut  and  world-wide  applica- 
tion of  one  or  many  new  methods  for  early 
detection  of  cancer,  so  that  surgical,  radlo- 
therafteutlc,  and  chemotherapeutlc  cure  rates 
might  be  Increased; 

"(4)  Acquisition  of  new  basic  knowledge 
about  deoxyribonucleic  acid  (DNA)  and  how 
It  controls  molecular  events  in  normal  and 
cancer  cells  (most  particularly  loss  of  'growth 
control'  in  the  cancer  cells) ,  and  use  of  such 
knowledge  to  guide  the  design  of  drugs  with 
greater  selectivity  for  cancer  cells.  Or,  equally 
Important  and  conceivable,  the  discovery  of 
more  effective  drugs  In  organized  testing  pro- 
grams; 

"(5)  Acquisition  of  additional  basic  knowl- 
edge concerning  how  drugs  now  at  band,  act 
and  exactly  why  they  will  cure  a  few  wide- 
spread and  rapidly  growing  types  of  cancer 
but  are  relatively  Ineffective  against  many 
others.  Prom  this  base,  development  of  more 
effective  methods  for  employment  of  the 
available  drugs  to  eradicate  widely  dissemi- 
nated cancer  cells  of  additional  types." 

"With  the  proper  choice  of  drugs,  usually 
combinations,  and  treatment  schedules,  a  few 
types,  of  transplanted  animal  cancers,  even 
after  they  have  become  widely  disseminated, 
can  be  cured. 

"The  stepwise  and  now  almost  annual  Im- 
provement in  drug  control  of  some  of  the 
widely  disseminated  human  leukemlas,  and 
lymphomata,  choriocarcinoma  In  women,  and 
a  few  solid  tumors  In  children,  has  been  most 
encouraging.  However,  it  is  not  definitely 
known  why  success  Is  achieved  nor  failure. 

"In  almost  any  cancer  cell  population, 
there  are  at  least  three  types  of  cancer  cells 
in  a  proliferative  sense.  Cancer  cells,  which 
are  dividing  cancer  cells  may  be  designated 
as  A,  which  are  quite  vulnerable  to  the  best 
drugs.  If  the  drugs  get  to  them,  and  remain 
in  contact  long  enough;  the  temporarily  and 
provisionally  non-dlvldlng  cancer  cells,  des- 
ignated B,  which  may  be  partially  to  com- 
pletely insensitive;  and  cancer  cells  desig- 
nated as  C,  which  may  have  lost  their  ability 
to  divide,  and  are  of  relatively  less  concern. 
"The  so-called  'curable'  transplanted  mouse 
leukemia  are  very  high  A,  and  very  low  B, 
cancer  cells.  So  are  a  few  other  types  of  dis- 
seminated animal  cancer,  that  can  be  cured 
with  drugs  alone.  The  many  types  of  animal 
cancer  that  cannot  be  cured  at  present,  ap- 
pear to  have  higher  fractions  of  B  cells. 

"It  Is  said  that  while  they  can  kill  cells  A 
with  agents  now  In  use,  and  that  while  B 
cells  can  be  klUed  as  they  revert  to  A  and 
begin  proliferation,  if  this  process  takes  too 
long  and  treatment  has  to  be  stopped  to 
prevent  overdosing  the  host,  then  the  B 
cells  that  revert  to  A  begin  to  'run  away'  In 
almost  geometric  fashion.  If  they  can  learn 
to  manipulate  the  B  cells,  draining  them 
rapidly  Into  A  or  C,  the  chance  of  achieving 
success  is  much  Improved.  This  favorable 
result  Is  not  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  realm 
of  future  possibility. 

"IjOfflc  suggests  that  any  effective  applica- 
tion of  drugs   against  widely  disseminated 
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cancer  may  be  coupled  with  surgery,  radio- 
therapy and  Immuno-therapy.  in  efforts  to 
increase  ctire  rates  of  specific  types  of 
cancer. 

"It  is  a  popular  misconception  that  cancer 
cells  divide  more  rapidly  than  any  normal 
cell.  This  Is  not  the  case.  The  time  required 
for  a  given  cancer  cell  or  normal  cell  to  divide 
and  form  two  cells  (once  the  respective  cells 
have  decided  to  divide)  is  not  too  different. 
The  reason  a  oancer  cell  'grows'  and  the 
liver  of  an  adxilt  does  not  grow  In  size,  lies  In 
the  fact  that  a  relatively  high  percentage  of 
the  cancer  cells  are  engaged  In  dividing, 
whereas  very  few  cells  in  the  adult  liver  are 
engaged  In  dividing  (for  every  new  adult 
liver  cell  produced  one  liver  cell  dies  and 
Is  lost) — cell  death  equals  cell  birth,  whereas 
cancer  cells  are  not  In  a  steady  state  (cell 
birth  is  greater  than  cell  death),  a 
well  known  phenomenon,  familiar  to 
biologic  scientists.  Is  that  of  liver  regen- 
eration. If  half  of  the  liver  is  surgically  re- 
moved, the  remaining  liver  cells  begin  to 
divide,  continuing  until  the  liver  returns  to 
normal  size,  at  which  time  the  liver  cells 
essentially  stop  dividing  and  retiun  to  a 
steady  state. 

"It  is  not  known  why  surgical  removal  of 
half  the  liver  "turns  on"  cell  division,  or 
what  "turn  off"  cell  division,  when  the  liver 
grows  to  a  proper  size.  The  understsmdlng  of 
this  phenomenon  and  others  like  It.  might 
suggest  means  for  manipulating  B  cells  in 
cancer  cell  population,  so  that  they  could 
be  more  effectively  eradicated  or  prevent 
their  further  proliferation. 

"Many  cancer  researchers  have  remarked 
that  in  a  behavioral  sense,  cancer  Is  a  disease 
In  which  certain  cell  populations  have  lost 
some  or  almost  all  response  to  the  poorly 
understood  normal  'growth  control'  mech- 
anisms. 

"A  high  fraction  of  human  embryo  cells 
(the  normal  organ  and  tissue  cells  that  com- 
prise the  embryo)  are  In  a  proliferative  state 
before  they  come  under  the  Influence  of  this 
mysterious  'growth  control'  mechanism.  The 
doubling  time  of  embryo  cells  shortly  after 
conception  Is  about  4  days.  The  embryo  be- 
comes a  child  and  eventually  an  adult  and 
along  the  way,  cellular  proliferation  stops  or 
nearly  stops  in  most  tissues.  (Exceptions 
being  gttBtro  intestinal  eplthelliun,  bone  mar- 
row, lymphoid  tissues,  skin,  hair  and  a  few 
others.)  The  continuing  proliferation  In  some 
of  these  tissues  would  kill  lis  rapidly.  If  It 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  older  cells  are  lost 
at  the  same  rate  new  cells  are  produced. 

"Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  learned 
about  biochemistry,  molecular  biology,  cell 
biology,  cellular  kinetics,  and  the  mechanism 
of  action  of  drugs  and  radiation,  the  biologic 
process  of  'growth  control'  of  such  cells  or 
loss  of  response  to  'growth  control'  still 
eludes  us.  Continued  research  may  provide 
the  answer. 

"Cancer  research  Is  and  will  continue  to 
be  many  things  directed  toward  many  dis- 
eases until  vital  unifying  concepts  pertinent 
to  all  cancer  are  established  beyond  reason- 
able doubt." 

IV.    THX    coNTEiBtrnoN    or    the    uemoual 

SLOAN-KXTTX&ING  CANCEB  CENTEK  INCLtTDINO 
THE  SLCAN-KETTKRING  INSTrrDTE  TOR  CANOB 
RESEARCH 

A  Review  of  their  Annual  Report  published 
March  16,  1970.  as  supplemented  by  Volume  1 
Clinical  Bulletin  of  1971,  follows: 

'nils  Oancer  Research  and  Cancer  Hospital 
Center  is  a  complex  in  the  city  of  New  York 
with  a  physical  plant  consisting  of  nine  sep- 
arate buildings,  most  of  which  are  multli^e 
stories;  one  of  which  Is  under  construction, 
to  be  completed  In  1972,  and  two  of  which  are 
scheduled  for  renovation  in  1972  and  1973. 
The  plant  alone,  at  December  31,  1969,  rep- 
resented an  Investment  less  accumulated  de- 
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nredatlon.  in  excess  of  56%  million  dollars, 
with  an  additional  $35  million  needed  to 
complete  the  planned  construction  for  which 
a  campaign  has  been  in  process.  In  addition, 
the  center  has  Endowment  Funds  (largely 
securities) ,  totaling  approximately  74 Vi  mil- 
lion dollars  In  value  at  the  same  date.  Of 
the  total  1969  operating  Income  of  approx- 
imately 40 '4  million  dollars,  10  million  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  expended  by 
Its  Cancer  Research  Institute,  approximately 
82  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  expense  of  operating  their  Hospitals, 
and  about  1"4  million  dollars  for  other  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  Center,  or  a  total 
of  approximately  43  mUllon  six  hundred  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  accordingly,  an  operat- 
ing loss  of  approximately  $3,400,000,  which 
It  was  anticipated  would  increase  to  over 
14  600,000  In  1970. 

"In  the  years  following  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II  and  the  making  of  the  atom 
bomb,  programs  were  designed  and  advanced 
in  cancer  control,  research  and  training,  with 
the  Federal  Government  aggressive  In  sup- 
porting such  programs  and  cancer  was 
brought  under  considerably  greater  control 
than  previously. 

"By  1969,  with  new  social  and  economic 
problems,  money  was  no  longer  forthcoming 
at  the  expected  rate,  and  the  cancer  pro- 
grams were  in  the  throes  of  a  most  serious 
crisis.  The  researcher,  the  clinician,  the 
trainee  and  the  technician  were  still  dedi- 
cated to  conquer  cancer,  but  the  problem  is 
of  such  magnitude  that  It  cannot  likely  be 
aooompllBhed  without  much  greater  support 
of  the  public,  the  foundations,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"During  1969,  there  was  developed  a  new 
kind  of  medical  service,  1mm vmo -therapy, 
which  added  a  fourth  discipline  to  the  three 
established  methods  of  treating  cancer — sur- 
gery, radiation  therapy  and  chemotherapy. 
Immuno-therapy  is  a  method  of  assisting 
the  body's  natural  defense  against  invasion 
by  cancer,  and  scientists  and  physicians  view 
this  approach  with  hope  and  enthusiasm,  as 
a  means  of  preventing  and  curing  cancer,  and 
this  is  gradually  coming  into  clinical  use. 

Now  drugs  have  been  recently  developed, 
as  well  as  new  radioisotopes,  to  treat  and 
diagnose  cancer.  Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute 
scientists  have  had  promising  results  with  a 
new  drug  called  "adrlo-mycln"  In  treating 
patients  with  leukemia.  New  radioisotopes 
have  been  developed  to  assist  physicians  In 
detecting  the  presence  of  cancer,  so  that  It 
may  be  treated  promptly. 

"At  Sloan-Ketterlng,  a  new  personalized 
concept  has  been  adopted  with  a  team  ap- 
proach to  diagnosis,  In  which  the  modality 
of  treatment  Is  determined  by  consultation 
of  medical  representatives  of  all  major  treat- 
ment disciplines,  surgery,  radiation  therapy, 
chemotherapy  or  immuno-therapy,  or  any 
combination  of  these  disciplines,  referred  to 
as  a  multl-dlBClpllnary  approach,  whatever 
the  phase  of  the  disease  may  be.  Also  they 
have  established  two  new  medical  services, 
a  Pediatric  Surgery  Service  (for  Infants  and 
oblldren  as  the  name  Indicates),  the  first 
In  this  country  devoted  exclusively  to  pedi- 
atric cancer  surgery;  and  a  new  Transplanta- 
tion Service  to  explore  and  practice  this 
promising  approach  to  treatment  of  diseased 
organs.  Two  new  research  divisions  were  es- 
tablished In  the  Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute, 
which  underscores  new  horizons  In  cancer 
research,  one  a  Division  of  Applied  Immunol- 
ogy, to  conduct  studies  on  the  usefulness 
of  Immuno-therapy  as  an  additional  dis- 
cipline m  the  treatment  of  cancer,  and  a 
Division  of  Cell  Biochemistry,  which  studies 
the  genetic  basis  of  the  change  of  a  normal 
to  a  malignant  cell. 

"Cancer  researchers  have  had  the  idea  for 
many  years  of  the  possibility  that  the  body 
possesses  natural  defenses  capable  of  de- 
stroying cancer  cells.  The  logical  contender 
for  this  function  la  the  body's  Immuno-logl* 
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cal  system,  for  it  is  known  that  it  protects  us 
from  other  unwanted  iRtrudera,  such  as  bac- 
teria and  viruses.  But  attempts  to  uncover 
immune  reactions,  particularly  antibodies,  to 
cancer  cells  In  patients  with  this  disease, 
have  been  unsuccessful  for  many  years.  To- 
day, immuno-loglcal  approaches  to  cancer 
are  regulated  with  widespread  Interest,  and 
enthusiasm,  for  three  reasons : 

"(1)  studies  In  laboratory  animals  have 
provided  the  inununcdoglst  with  the  tech- 
niques which  aid  the  attempt  to  move  from 
the  laboratory  to  the  clinic; 

"(2)  the  recognition  that  surgery,  radia- 
tion and  chemotherapy  cannot  provide  a 
complete  answer  to  the  problems  of  cancer; 

"(3)  the  application  of  the  new  Immuno- 
logical methods  to  humans  over  the  past 
three  years — particularly  to  African  Burkltt's 
lymphoma,  melanomla  and  sarcomas — has 
provided  objective  evidence  that  patients  do 
respond  immunologically  to  their  tumors. 

"These  successes  have  provided  researchers 
with  the  first  evidence  that  cancer  antigens 
do  exist  In  man.  and  that  patients  with  can- 
cer do  respond  to  these  cancer  antigens  by 
the  production  of  antibodies.  It  shows  that 
the  body  under  certain  circumstances  recog- 
nizes its  own  cancer  cells  as  foreign  and  re- 
sponds by  attempting  to  reject  them.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  that  Unmunologlcal  proce- 
dures, such  as  vaccination,  which  have  been 
developed  to  protect  us  from  infectioiis  dis- 
eases, may  someday  be  applicable  to  both 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  human 
cancer. 

"Specifically,  investigators  have  found  sev- 
eral lines  of  evidence,  which  Indicate  that 
there  Is  a  virus  closely  associated  with  hu- 
man sarcomas — cancers  which  arise  In  the 
bone,  fat  and  connective  tissues.  Studies  In 
this  connection  have  led  to  the  present  view 
that  cancer  is  the  uncommon  effect  of  com- 
mon viruses,  rather  than  a  common  effect  of 
uncommon  viruses. 

"Other  studies  have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  fetal  antigens  which  represent  antigens 
that  can  be  found  in  the  developing  em- 
bryo or  fetus,  as  well  as  In  tumors.  These 
antigens  owe  their  origin  to  normal  genetic 
information,  which  Is  active  during  fetal  life, 
but  which  Ls  silent  during  normal  adult 
life.  As  a  result  of  the  cancer  change  these 
fetal  genes  are  reactl'^lted,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  their  antigenic  product  Is 
found  In  tumor  cells.  Three  examples  of 
fetal  antigens  are  now  known: 

"The  first,  associated  with  cancer  of  the 
gastrointestinal  tract; 

"The  second,  with  cancer  of  the  liver; 
and 

"The  third,  found  In  many  types  of  tu- 
mors, both  malignant  and  benign. 

"It  Is  the  third  type,  which  was  discov- 
ered In  the  laboratories  of  the  Sloan-Ket- 
tering  Institute  during  late  1969.  This  new 
fetal  antigen  was  fovmd  In  98  of  143  aoUd 
cancers  (breast,  colon,  ovary,  kidney,  paro- 
tid gland,  sarcomas  of  muscle,  liver  and 
nerve)  and  In  16  to  20  benign  tumors  of 
various  tissues.  It  occTirs  In  the  blood  of 
fetal  mammals  (human,  calf,  pig,  dog  and 
cat),  but  never  In  the  blood  of  healthy 
adults  of  this  same  species.  Because  of  Its 
widespread  occurrence  In  human  tumors.  It 
Is  now  believed  that  detection  of  this  new 
antigen  may  have  great  significance  In  the 
diagnosis  of  various     forms  of  cancer. 

"The  research  programs  of  the  Sloan-Ket- 
tering  Institute,  have  as  their  primary  goals 
the  better  control  and  eventual  prevention 
of  cancer  In  man.  These  programs  are  not 
designed  to  encompass  every  possible  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  that  may  be  posed 
In  the  cancer  field.  They  are  selected,  devel- 
oped and  modified  from  time  to  time,  to 
stress  those  areas  In  the  physical,  mathe- 
matical and  biological  sciences,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  the  greatest  pertinence  and  rel- 
evance to  the  over-all  mission  of  the  In- 
stitute. To  facilitate  the  expeditious  trans- 
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latlons  of  the  results  of  research  Into  clinical 
practice,  almost  100  professional  men  and 
women  hold  appointments  in  both  the  Me- 
morial Hospital  (the  Center's  clinical  unit) 
and  the  Institute.  When  programs  of  clini- 
cally-related research  are  ready  to  be  trans- 
lated Into  new  procedures.  It  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  on  the  staff  of  Memorial  Hoe- 
pltal  at  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center  to 
apply  this  new  Information  to  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  cancer  patient." 

In  1969,  the  Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute,  as 
distinguished  from  the  adjacent  Hospitals, 
comprising  with  the  Institute,  the  Memorial 
Sloan-Ketterlng  Cancer  Center,  expended 
approximately  $10,100,000  for  Cancer  Re- 
search, of  which  amount  approximately  one- 
half  or  $5,500,000  was  received  from  contracts 
and  grants  of  health  agencies,  principally  the 
Federal  Government,  approximately  $3,500.- 
000  from  other  grants  and  many  gifts,  and 
the  balance  from  the  Endowment  Poinds  of 
the  Institute.  The  operation  of  the  adjoin- 
ing Hospitals,  which  produced  approximately 
$28,600,000  of  patient  charges,  resulted  In  an 
over-all  loss  for  the  Center  In  1969  oT  $3,- 
444,000. 

For  those  desiring  to  make  a  tax-free  gift 
for  research  of  a  possible  cure  of  the  scotirge 
of  mankind.  It  Is  doubtful  If  one  could  find 
a  more  effective  instrument,  than  to  make 
a  gift  or  bequest  (restricted  or  unrestricted) 
to  Memorial  Sloan-Ketterlng  Cancer  Center 
In  New  York,  lor  the  tise  of  the  Sloan-Ketter- 
lng Institute,  and  thereby  Join  a  large  group. 
Including  the  most  prestigious  citizens  of 
our  Country. 

V.   rXDERAL    BOPPORT    OF   CANCER    RESEARCH 

Although  no  major  cancer  legislation  was 
enacted  In  the  prior  91st  Congress,  the  pas- 
sage of  two  resolutions  set  the  stage  for  con- 
sideration of  major  legislation  In  the  current 
92nd  Congress. 

Senate  Resolution  376  was  passed  In  April, 
1970  and  authorized  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  study  cancer 
research.  This  Conunlttee  appointed  the  Na- 
tional Panel  of  Consultants  on  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer,  consisting  of  13  eminent  laymen 
and  13  eminent  scientists,  who  prepared  a 
158-page  report  In  two  parts,  which  was  filed 
In  November,  1970  and  Is  well  regarded  as 
authoritative  and  up  to  date. 

The  Panel  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
National  Cancer  Authority,  an  Independent 
goal  oriented  agency  to  conquer  cancer  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  modeled  after  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  the  Atomic  EInergy  Commis- 
sion. The  conquest  of  cancer  would  become 
a  national  g^al.  In  somewhat  the  same  way 
that  the  moon  landing  became  a  national 
goal  m  1964. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Panel,  U  fol- 
lowed, would  transfer  the  present  functions 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  to  an  Inde- 
pendent National  Cancer  Authority.  The 
Panel  also  recommended  appropriations  of 
$400  million  for  the  new  Authority  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  increasing  annually  to  a  level 
of  $1  billion  m  fiscal  year  1976.  In  addition. 
the  report  favors  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Cancer  Advisory  Board,  to  advise  and 
assist  the  National  Cancer  Authority. 

The  conquest  of  cancer,  the  Panel  con- 
cludes. Is  a  realistic  goal,  the  attaiiunent  of 
which  is  now  limited  by  lack  of  funds,  and 
lack  of  a  coherent  and  targeted  research 
plan. 

On  September  30,  1970.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives enacted  Resolution  676,  which 
calls  for  a  national  crusade  for  the  conquest 
of  cancer  to  be  accomplished  by  1976,  the 
Nation's  200tb  Anniversary. 

In  President  Nixon's  address  to  a  Joint  Ses- 
sion of  the  92nd  Congress,  and  the  Nation, 
on  January  22, 1971 ,  he  spoke  on  the  position 
of  his  Administration  on  support  of  cancer 
research  in  the  period  ahead,  as  follows: 
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"I  will  alao  ask  for  an  appropriation  o^  an 
extra  tlOO  million  to  launch  an  Intenflve 
campaign  to  find  a  c\ir«  for  cancer,  and  I  fvlll 
ask  later  for  whatever  additional  funds  can 
effectively  be  used.  The  time  has  cornel  in 
America  when  the  same  kind  of  concentrated 
effort  that  split  the  atom,  and  took  maii  to 
the  moon,  should  be  turned  toward  opn- 
querlng  this  dread  dlseaoe.  Let  us  mak|e  a 
national  commitment  to  achieve  this  gpal. 

"America  has  long  been  the  wealthiest  |ia- 
tlon  in  the  world.  Now  Is  the  time  we  beocime 
the  hectlthlest  nation  in  the  world." 

On  the  same  day.  January  23.  1971,  pur 
newly  elected  and  effective  Representative  m 
Congress,  Charles  Thone,  who  has  a  dedi- 
cated interest  In  cancer  research.  Joined  with 
other  Ckingressmen,  and  Introduced  a  Resoflu- 
tion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  (UCR 
28 )  that  not  less  than  $650  million  be  appro- 
priated annually  over  the  next  ten  fiscal 
years,  for  the  national  cancer  research  pro- 
gram, that  no  lesa  than  laSO.OOO.OOO  of  tbis 
amount  be  utilized  to  construct  five  ilew 
cancer  research  institutes  during  the  4r»t 
two  years  of  the  new  appropriations;  and 
that  such  funds  be  controlled  and  directed 
by  a  National  Cancer  Authority,  whjch 
would  have  the  same  absolute  direction  i  of 
the  cure  and  control  of  cancer,  that  the  Sa- 
t  tonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion has  over  our  conquest  of  ^ace.  j 

VI.     MOST    aXCTNT    DISCOTCRIES    IN    CANCEt 
RKSEARCH  T 

\As  reported  In  the  leading  article  In  Ne^s- 
w4ek.  February  22,  1971,  on  "The  War  Agaltist 
Cj/ncer."  of  all  recent  therapeutic  and  re- 
Search  findings,  few  have  evoked  so  much  it- 
tentlon  and  reaction  as  the  discovery  «t>- 
nounced  last  May  by  Dr.  Howard  M.  Temii^,  a 
young  University  of  Wisconsin  researcher.  He 
has  offered  evidence  that  in  effect  the  rules 
for  the  transmittal  of  genetic  information 
within  the  cell  can  be  reversed  by  cancer 
viruses.  If  these  findings  can  now  be  applied 
to  the  cancer  cell  itself,  the  result  could  Hot 
only  prove  whether  viruses  are  the  main  caiise 
of  cancer  In  man,  but  could  also  lead  to  new 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment — meUh- 
ods  that  might  go  to  the  heart  of  the  disease, 
the  cell  nucleus. 

This  new  finding  says  Dr.  Prank  J.  R«Ju- 
scher.  a  top  NCI  virologist,  is  as  Importapt 
as  the  discovery  of  the  first  animal  tumor 
virus  in  1908.  Dr.  R.  Lee  CTark,  Dlrectoriof 
Houston's  M.  D.  Anderson  Hospital  atd 
Tumor  Institute,  calls  Temln's  discov^ 
"the  most  dramatic  thing  to  occur  In  vlrkis 
research  In  years."  | 

Clark  and  other  agree  that  the  basic  da- 
ture  of  cancer  Is  Just  now  being  unravelted 
by  molecular  biologists,  such  as  Temln  a^d 
his  fellow  scientists,  who  study  life  aAd 
growth  at  the  level  of  the  chemicals  within 
the  cell.  The  fundamental  object  of  th^lr 
Interest  is  deoxyribonucleic  acid  (DNA),  the 
substance  of  the  genes.  | 

The  virus  usually  causes  disease  by  Invafl- 
Ing  ceUs,  depositing  Its  genetic  material  4^d 
directing  the  cells  to  manufacture  n^w 
viruses.  In  so  doing.  It  usually  kills  the  c#ll 
It  Invades;  cell  death  and  the  production  hf 
new  viruses  account  for  the  symptoms  W 
familiar  viral  Infections  like  flu  and  mumas. 
But  In  causing  cancer,  a  virus  behaves  ln|a 
more  subtle  way.  After  Invading  the  cell, 
the  virus  changes  the  cell's  herldltary  charaj- 
terlstlca  by  synthesizing  new  DNA  and  trani- 
forms  It  Into  a  cancer  cell,  capable  of  re- 
producing Into  a  growing  tumor.  [ 

David  Baltimore,  &  young  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  biologist,  reported  |o 
his  friend  Dr.  Temln  that  he  had  also  dis- 
covered that  UNA  viruses  do  contain  an  en- 
zyme that  makes  DNA.  In  testing  a  sample 
of  RNA  leukemia  viruses  for  this  enzyme,  he 
had  found  the  RNA  to  DNA  enzyme  that  hjs 
friend  had  postulated.  Both  Temln  and  Balti- 
more published  their  findings  In  June,  197  >, 
arrived  at  Independently. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Despite  the  excitement  sparked  by  Temln's 
discovery,  a  cautionary  note  has  been  sound- 
ed In  the  wake  of  other  recent  research  re- 
sults. Temln,  himself,  has  serious  doubts 
about  the  quick  applicability  of  his  finding 
to  the  treatment  of  cancer.  What  is  impor- 
tant, he  says,  Is  that  people  shouldn't  count 
on  It,  but  that  It  does  provide  new  tools  to 
look  at  h\unan  cancer,  and  ask  questions 
about  Its  causation. 

While  the  debate  over  the  Temln-Baltl- 
more  findings  reverberates  in  the  research 
laboratories,  improvements  In  cancer  therapy 
are  proceeding  apace.  The  advances  made  in 
the  past  lew  years  add  up  to  the  most  hope- 
ful view  of  the  future  that  has  ever  been 
possible. 

vn.     CONCLUSION 

As  stated  In  the  "Report  of  the  National 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer"  (p.  67)  : 

"It  appears  that  cancer  chemotherapy 
stands  today  about  where  Infectious  diseases 
therapy  stood  In  1937,  when  It  was  estab- 
lished that  chermotherapy  could  cure  cer- 
tain systemic  streptococcal  infections.  As  In 
1937,  when  the  infectious  disease  chemo- 
theraplst  had  nothing  effective  against 
staphylococci,  gram  negative  bacilli,  rlckett- 
siae,  or  viruses,  so  now  the  cancer  chemo- 
therapist  has  only  palliative  rather  than 
curative  therapy  available  for  most  of  the 
carcinomas,  and  other  slow  growing  tumors. 
Once  the  curative  potential  of  chemlotherapy 
against  a  few  Infections  was  understood, 
however,  a  massive  program  was  mounted, 
and  it  was  only  a  relatively  few  years  until  the 
majority  of  bacterial  Infection  were  brought 
under  chemotherapeutlc  control.  Similarly, 
the  significant  percentage  of  cures  achieved 
in  a  few  metastatic  tumors  and  leukemlas 
demonstrate  the  potential  curability  of  wide- 
spread neoplastic  disease  by  chemotherapy. 
Now,  as  was  the  case  in  bacterial  infections 
in  1937,  the  potentiality  of  chemothera- 
peutlc cure  of  cancer  has  become  apparent, 
and  there  is  sufficient  technical  knowledge  to 
begin  to  mount  a  large-scale  successful 
chemotherapeutlc  program." 

The  subject  of  cancer  research  Is  In  the 
forefront  of  the  news  and  magazine  media, 
not  only  in  reporting  comments  of  scien- 
tlats  and  physicians,  but  also  In  reporting 
the  proposed  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. There  has  been  no  prior  period,  when 
such  an  impetus  for  advancement  of  a  con- 
trol and  cure  for  cancer  has  had  such  at- 
tention from  the  nation,  and  with  every  op- 
portunity for  a  successfiU  result  In  the  Ume 
period  targeted. 

As  mentioned  In  Volume  1.  No.  1,  (1971) 
Cllnloal  Bulletin  of  the  Memorial'  Sloan- 
Ketterlng  Center  and  summarized: 

"The  members  of  the  Panel  (the  National 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer,  of  which  B.  C.  Smith,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Tnistees  of  Sloan-Ketterlng  is 
the  Chairman)  agreed  unanimously  in  their 
recent  report  to  the  Senate,  that  the  con- 
quest of  cancer  Is  a  realistic  goal,  and  that 
It  be  promptly  Initiated  and  relentlessly 
pursued;  and  initially  to  spend  »400  milUon 
on  cancer  research  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  Is  double  the  total  of  private  and  fed- 
eral funds  spent  on  cancer  research  this 
year." 

In  conclusion,  the  National  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  said: 

"While  It  Is  probably  unrealistic  at  this 
time  to  talk  about  the  total  elimination  of 
cancer  within  a  short  period  of  time  or  to 
expect  a  single  vaccine  or  cure  that  will 
eradicate  the  disease  completely,  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  In  the  past  dec- 
ade, provides  a  strong  basis  for  the  belief 
that  an  accelerated  and  Intensified  assault 
on  cancer  at  this  time  will  produce  extraor- 
dinary rewards  and  the  Committee  Is  of 
the  view  that  an  effective  national  program 
for  the  conquest  of  cancer  should  be  prompt- 
ly Initiated  and  relentlessly  pursued." 
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Within  our  own  group,  I  hope  you  may 
be  willing  to  devote  the  few  moments  at 
time  required  to  write  Congressman  Charlee 
Thone,  and  express  your  approval  of  his  Re. 
solution  (HCR  28)  and  to  Senators  Carl 
Curtis  and  Roman  Hruska,  to  exert  your  in. 
fluence  and  request  their  support  at  ^hii 
time,  of  a  massive  funding  of  cancer  re- 
search by  the  Federal  Government  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Panel  of  Con. 
sultan ts  on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer. 

As  TO  Progress  in  the  Attack  on  Cancu- 
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NEW  APPROACHES  IN  EDUCATION 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
concept  of  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing has  been  put  forward  by  a  Massachu- 
setts educator,  who  predicts  that  it  will 
be  in  operation  by  1976  legislators  may 
be  asked  to  deal  with  this  intriguing  pro- 
posal before  that  date,  and  I  include 
it  for  the  Record  : 

The  Other  End  of  Sesame  Street 
(By  Lawrence  E.  Dennis.  Provost  and  Direc- 
tor, Massachusetts  State  College  System) 
Permit  me  to  begin  with  a  prediction : 
Five  years  from  now.  In  1976,  the  year  of 
our  country's  bl-centennlal  celebration,  the 
31st  National  Conference  on  Higher  Educa- 
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Hon  will  be  the  scene  of  a  momentous  "hap- 
"  ,ne"— the  birth,  on  a  -iontlnental  scale, 
S  an  entirely  new  kind  of  "Institution"  of 
hiirher  learning.  From  the  conference  ros- 
SSm  the  President  of  the  United  States  wUl 
oroclalm  the  establishment  of  the  University 
Sf  North  America,  a  confederation  of  sev- 
eral  radically  different  regional  higher  edu- 
-fttion  Institutions  and  agencies  that  will 
^ve  come  into  being  between  now  and  1976 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

These  new  regional  "institutions"  will 
riisoe  the  course  of  events  In  higher  educa- 
tiMi  on  this  continent  during  the  last  quar- 
ter or  the  20th  Century.  They  wUl  have  had 
their  origins  In  the  late  1960's  and  early 
lfl70's  in  the  concept  of  "the  Open  Unlver- 
sitv  "  a  multl-medip.  approach  to  continuing 
hieher  education.  Pioneered  In  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  the  Open  University  wUl  be 
broueht  into  being  In  the  United  States  In 
the  next  half  decade  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  national  educational  organizations 
(such  as  the  American  Association  for  Higher 
Education  and  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting),  national  examining  agencies 
(such  as  the  CoUege  Entrance  Examination 
Board  and  the  American  College  Testing  Pro- 
gram) national  public  broadcasting  orga- 
nizations (such  as  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
Uc  Broadcasting  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Educational  Broadcasters) ,  and  re- 
(rional  consortia  of  Junior  colleges,  colleges, 
universities,  and  public  broadcasting  sta- 
in announcing  the  blrtto  of  the  tJnlwirt^ 
of  Nortii  America,  the  President  In  1976  wlU 
acknowledge  a  debt  of  thanks  to  the  leaders 
al  the  corporation  for  Public  BroadoMtlng, 
who  in  1970,  began  to  aek  tiaeee  queatlona: 
"What's  at  the  other  end  of  Seaame  Street? 
Why  can't  broadcasting  make  learning  Ju»t 
as  exciting  and  meaningful  for  adults  as 
tiiat  magnificent  televlalon  program  d«e 
for  children?  What  should  the  OorporaUan 
and  other  national  educational  ageoolea  he 
doing  to  help  ooUegee  and  unlverrttlae  trane- 
form  continuing  education  Into  eomethlng 
truly  excellent  and  worthwhile?" 

The  answers,  of  course,  were  there  aU  the 
while— and  we  in  higher  education  had  only 
to  part  the  underbrush  In  the  early  1970'b 
to  put  them  aU  together:  at  "the  other  end  of 
Sesame  Street"  stood  the  Open  University, 
another  idea  whose  time  had  come. 

So  much  for  prophecy.  My  purpoae  hare  U 
not  to  specTilate  about  whether  the  Open 
University  wUl  be  brought  Into  being  over 
the  next  five  years,  but,  rather,  to  suggest 
how  It  can  come  about  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  series  of  regional  models. 

»  •  •  •  • 

In  the  1970'8.  we  are  told  by  critics  of  the 
entire  U.S.  system  of  education,  our  society 
must  produce  new  kinds  of  Institutions  o* 
higher  learning,  relevant  to  and  reeponalve 
to  the  needs  of  the  times,  students  them- 
selves are  in  the  vanguard  of  our  critics. 
They  see  our  educational  Institutions — from 
pre-school  through  graduate  schort — out- 
dated, our  values  false,  our  teachmg  dull, 
our  priorities  wrong.  They  perceive  educators 
as  being  preoccupied  with  promotion  and 
status,  and  hxing  up  on  research  granta 
tests,  rules,  credits,  admission  requirements, 
academic  Jargon,  footnotes,  and  government 
contracts.  They  see  barrters  to  ooUege  en- 
trance, roadblocks  to  educational  limoTa- 
tioa,  and  a  reward  system  based  on  the  ou- 
rlously  Inverted  principle  that  the  higher 
your  rank  and  the  more  you're  paid,  the  few- 
er students  you're  expected  to  teach! 

The  educational  establishment,  as  the  stu* 
dents  and  other  critics  view  It  (qtUte  rightly, 
m  my  opinion) ,  has  become  a  prisoner  of  Its 
own  rhet<M'lc.  In  the  name  of  exortlenoe,  we 
have  sanctified  trivia.  In  the  name  of  de- 
mocracy, we  have  stifled  Individuality,  In  the 
name  of  pluralism,  we  have  exalted  oonfarm- 
Ity.  We  pay  lip  service  to  diversity,  yet  our 
schools  and  colleges  are  dlaheartenlngly  1ml- 
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tatlve,  one  of  another.  High  schools  shape 
their  demands  to  fit  the  specifications  at  the 
colleges,  Junior  colleges  oopy  four -year  insti- 
tutions, colleges  try  to  be  unlversitiee,  and 
all  universities  want  to  be  like  Harvard.  The 
system  makes  poor  black  youth  feel  locked 
out  and  middle  class  whites  feel  locked  In. 

In  short,  the  system  Is  not  working  and 
something  has  to  be  done  about  It.  Specifi- 
cally, we  must  back  off  and  start  over — or,  at 
the  very  least,  regroup  and  rearrange  our 
forces.  And  while  we  seek  to  change  the  In- 
stitutions we  already  have,  we  must  turn 
our  attention  to  creating  new  ones. 

Enter,  the  Open  University  and  Its  regional 
models:  new  kinds  of  Institutions  for  the 
continuing  education  of  adults.  For  open- 
ers, let  us  consider  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing the  University  of  New  England — an 
"open  university"  for  the  Northeastern 
United  States. 

When  it  comes  Into  being — as  It  must  In 
the  years  Immediately  ahead — the  Univer- 
sity of  New  England  will  not  exist  In  one 
place  or  on  one  campus.  It  will  be  neither 
"Inner  city"  nor  "suburban."  It  will  not  even 
be  a  single  "Institution"  In  the  conventional 
sense.  Instead,  the  University  of  New  Eng- 
land will  be  a  confederation  of  a  selected 
group  of  Junior  colleges,  colleges,  universities 
(from  both  the  public  and  private  sectors), 
and  educational  agencies  and  associations 
working  cooperatively  to  add  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  higher  education  through  the  me- 
dium of  public  broadcasting.  The  University 
of  New  England  will  use  television  as  Its 
principal  teaching  medium,  supplemented  by 
radio,  correspondence  study,  films,  tapes, 
programmed  instruction,  libraries,  theaters, 
museums,  tutorials,  counseling  centers,  con- 
ferences, and  short-term  seminars  at  re- 
gional learning  institutes.  The  faculty  of  the 
University  of  New  England  will  Include 
broadcasters  as  well  as  educators,  laymen  as 
well  as  professionals,  students  as  well  as 
teachers.  In  the  University  of  New  England, 
the  young  will  have  their  chance  to  teach  the 
old,  the  blacks  to  Instruct  the  whites. 

The  University  of  New  England  will  have 
a  curriculum  for  today's  world  and  time.  It 
will  encompass  courses  dealing  with  the  en- 
vironment, the  arts,  the  mass  media,  the 
cities,  the  law,  education,  religion,  human 
relations.  International  affairs,  science,  tech- 
nology, public  policy,  the  history  of  great 
Ideas,  the  lives  of  great  men.  It  will  offer 
credits,  administer  tests,  grant  degrees,  and 
charge  a  modest  tuition.  It  will  develop  and 
distribute  Instructional  materials.  Anyone 
over  fifteen  may  enroll;  there  will  be  no  other 
entrance  requirements.  For  those  who  need 
It,  the  University  of  New  England  will  offer 
remedial  work  In  communications  skills  and 
mathematics  and  other  preparatory  subjects. 
The  University  of  New  England  will  be  a 
public  Interest  institution:  open  to  all  who 
wish  to  learn. 

Thus,  as  is  the  case  with  England's  "Open 
University"  which  Is  now  underway,  the 
University  of  New  England  would  represent, 
basically,  an  Integrated,  miiltl-medla  ap- 
proach to  continuing  education.  Instruc- 
tional TV,  Instructional  radio,  corre^ond- 
ence  study,  programmed  learning,  various 
audio-visual  devices,  libraries,  counseling 
services,  tutorials,  and  faoe-to-face  summer 
sessions  seminars — all  would  be  combined  to 
make  available  to  New  Englanders  a  series 
of  year-long  colleglate-level  courses  planned 
and  taught  by  faculty  members  from  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  region,  with 
the  cooperation  of  public  television  stations. 
Students  desiring  to  enroll  In  UNE  for  credit 
would  apply  for  admission,  course  materials 
would  be  provided,  and  examinations  moni- 
tored. Special  equipment  (e.g.  language  lab- 
oratories) would  be  accessible  for  Independ- 
ent study  at  the  local  learning  centers,  where 
advisors  and  tutors  would  be  available. 

Developmental  responsibilities  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Kngland   would  rest  with 
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a  confederation  Including  state  commis- 
sions or  boards  of  higher  education,  the 
New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission,  the 
New  England  Oovernor's  Conference,  the 
New  England  Center  for  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, Interested  Junior  colleges,  colleges,  and 
universities  in  the  region  (both  public  and 
private),  and  the  public  and  instructional 
broadcasting  stations  In  the  Northeast.  The 
consortium  (or  confederation)  thus  formed 
would  provide  various  services  training  pro- 
grams, resources  for  the  planning  needed  for 
courses  to  be  offered,  and  testing  and  evalu- 
ation materials. 

Similar  models  of  the  U.S.  version  of  the 
"Open  University"  could  be  devel<^>ed,  let  ua 
say.  In  New  Jersey  [the  "University  of  New 
Jersey"],  upstate  New  York  [the  "University 
of  Upstate  New  York"},  the  Midwest  [the 
"University  of  the  Midwest"],  and  so  on. 
Finally,  these  experimental  models  coiild  be 
linked  together  In  the  country's  nationwide 
"open  university" — the  University  of  North 
America,  which,  of  course,  would  include 
participating  slater  institutions  In  Canada 
and  Mexico. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Qlven  the  Importance  to  American  society 
of  higher  education,  continuing  adult  edu- 
cation, and  public  broadcasting,  the  inter- 
locking relationship  that  ought  to  exist 
among  them  seems  obvious:  In  today's  col- 
lege context,  the  continuing  education  func- 
tion should  enjoy  a  status  at  least  co-equal 
with  that  of  resident  instruction,  and  broad- 
casting as  a  medium  of  teaching  should  be 
integral  to  both.  Yet  continuing  education 
has  always  been  more  or  less  of  a  step -child 
In  academic  circles,  and  Instructional  broad- 
casting is  still  treated  pretty  much  as  an 
"add-on"  on  most  campuses  where  it  has 
been  tried.  In  the  conventional  higher  edu- 
cation scheme  of  things  today.  In  other 
words,  continuing  education  and  Instruc- 
tional broadcasting  are  simply  not  In  the 
main  tent.  Faculty  members  from  the  dis- 
ciplines and  the  professions  tend  to  regard 
them  as  sideshows — something  to  do  while 
moonlighting,  or  as  an  overload.  The  blue 
chips  are  still  on  research  and  on  the  teach- 
ing of  graduates  and  undergraduates — on 
campus,  In  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  lec- 
ture halls.  Innovation  Is  not  the  name  of  the 
game;  at  least  not  yet. 

Nowhere  has  the  lack  of  attention  to  and 
concern  for  adult  education  and  instruc- 
tional broadcasting  been  more  evident  than 
in  the  priorities  and  programs  of  national  or- 
ganizations and  conferences  concerned  with 
higher  education.  Until  this  year,  lor  exam- 
ple, our  own  National  Conference  has  tended 
to  give  short  shrift  to  these  areas.  And  how 
long  has  it  been,  since  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  the  American  CouncU  on 
Education,  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies,  or  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  had  anything  to  say 
about  broadcasting  as  an  educational  me- 
dium? How  much  attention  Is  paid  to  the 
field  of  adult  education  at  meetings  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science?  How  many  college  presidents  or 
deans  highlight  Instructional  broadcasting  or 
continuing  education  as  themes  In  their  an- 
nual reports  or  convocation  talks? 

Institutional  values  reflect  professional 
values.  "Extension  people"  and  educational 
broadcasters  are,  more  often  than  not, 
treated  as  second-class  citizens  In  the  aca- 
demic community,  and  a  large  segment  of 
the  professorlat  continues  to  view  credits 
earned  or  courses  taken  off -campus — whether 
by  correspondence,  television,  radio,  or  at 
"extension  centers" — as  something  less  than 
the  genuine  article — although  there  Is  no  re- 
search whatsoever  to  support  this  bias.  With 
all  the  talk  about  new  curricula,  new  teach- 
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log  methods,  aad  new  tustltutloual  f^rms; 
with  all  the  investment  that  has  been  tnade 
In  experimentation;  with  all  the  presBute  for 
change  and  reform  In  higher  educatloii.  the 
old  myth  endures:  face-to-face  on-ca^pus 
teaching  Is  thought  to  be  somehow  j  "su- 
perior" to  the  other  brand.  , 

It  la  this  entrenched  mythology,  both  In- 
stitutional and  professional,  that  has  tnade 
for  such  slow  going  In  continuing  education 
and  Instructional  broadcasting,  as  compared 
with  conventional  higher  education,  1»  the 
past  decade.  It  la  this  same  mythology  wblch 
must  be  faced  and  dealt  with  squarely  b&  the 
higher  education  community  If  the  continu- 
ing education  of  adults  via  the  broadcasting 
media  is  to  achieve  status  In  the  Ac»^eraic 
enterprise  in  the  years  Immediately  aheid- 

Nationally,  what  continuing  education 
and  Instructional  broadcasting  need  IQ  the 
councils  of  higher  learning  Is  a  new  Xifoker, 
a  fresh  advocate.  That  role  can  and  should 
be  assumed,  In  my  Judgment,  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting.  Wha|  the 
Corporation  could  bring  to  that  role  ^ould 
be  the  determination  to  create  a  "ne#  di- 
mension" for  higher  education — a  coicept 
that  would  make  broadcasting  a  full  part- 
ner in  the  educational  establishment,  ai^  Idea 
that  covUd  revolutionize  the  teachlnjg  of 
adults.  As  the  champion  for  the  "open  uni- 
versity," as  the  co-sponsor  of  the  University 
of  North  America,  the  Corporation  woujd  be 
carrying  out  Its  mandate  to  serve  the  bub- 
11c  Interest  and  further  the  general  welfare. 
Its  good  offices  could  be  the  required  caUalyst 
for  bringing  together  regionally  and  na- 
tionally the  leadership  from  the  academic 
community,  adult  education,  and  pUbUc 
broadcasting  needed  to  bring  the  first  yod- 
els of  the  Open  University  into  being. 
*  •  *  •  • 

A  rLatlonal  strategy  to  build  the  neede4  new 
regional  confederations  In  higher  education 
essential  for  the  establishment  of  "open  uni- 
versities" requires   the  following  elements: 

1.  Leadership.  A  cadre  of  leaders  fronf  the 
fields  of  higher  education,  continuing  edu- 
cation, and  public  and  Instructional  bfoad- 
castlng  should  be  Identified  and  convened 
as  a  steering  agency  on  a  national  basis,  with 
regular  meetings  over  an  extended  periW  of 
time  scheduled  to  review  plans,  cut  red  tape, 
effect  contacts,  prepare  proposals,  emU  so 
forth.  I  believe  the  American  Assoclatlop  for 
Higher  Education  and  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  should  bring  sufch  a 
steering  committee  together. 

2.  Reaoitrces.  If  the  Open  University  lis  to 
become  a  reality,  whether  regionally  of  na- 
tionally, the  major  educational  foundations 
and  federal  agencies,  the  commercial  net- 
works, and  private  Indxistry  all  must  partic- 
ipate with  financial  support  for  regional  pilot, 
experimental  projects.  The  Initial  In^lve- 
ment  of  Institutions  and  agencies  1^  an 
"open  university  confederation"  will  be  a  new 
commitment  for  most  participants,  and  thus 
outside  funding  will  be  basic  to  geUin|  the 
projects  planned  and  launched. 

a.  CreditHUty.  Whatever  Is  done  to  tu-ing 
about  the  development  of  the  University  of 
North  America  wUl  need  to  be  accepted  both 
by  the  general  piibllc  and  by  the  academic 
and  broadcasting  communities,  which  means 
securing  a  wide  baee  of  professional  support 
from  aasorted  agencies,  such  as  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  the  American 
College  Testing  Program,  the  Educational 
Testing  Service,  the  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting,  the  Adult  Education  Asaocla- 
tlon  of  the  U.S.,  the  National  University 
Extension  Association,  and  others.  Similarly, 
advantage  should  be  taJEen  of  the  existence 
In  almost  every  state  of  Statewide  Ooimclls 
on  Educational  Broadcasting.  Including  a 
broad  representation  of  laymen,  to  Intvolve 
the  public  In  developing  new  regional  ^tml> 
▼enltlee  without  walls." 
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4L  Research.  Already  some  evidence  has 
accumulated  In  the  literature  on  visual 
Uteraey  to  indicate  that  young  people  today, 
xwed  to  the  nevw  media,  are  unwilling  not  to 
be  vtB^lally  stimulated  in  their  educational 
ezperlenoes.  Toung  men  and  women  who 
have  grown  with  the  stimulation  of  movies 
and  t^evlslon  will  begin  demanding  cur- 
ricula, both  In  resident  and  In  continuing 
education,  whloh  Include  more  visual  stimu- 
lation. Obviously  a  person  who  Is  forced  to 
learn  only  in  a  verbal  environment  Is  unable 
to  learn  as  much  ae  he  could  If  verbal  were 
coupled  with  tactile  and  visual.  Television 
demands  the  complete  participation  of  the 
Indlyldual  and  Involves  visual  as  well  as  ver- 
bal stimulation.  "Education."  It  has  been 
said,  "really  consists  of  exchanging  time 
for  experience.  TV  can  change  reality  into 
Images  at  the  speed  of  light,  which  means, 
if  it  is  properly  used,  students  can  gain  enor- 
mously much  more  experience  In  the  same 
amounts  of  time  without  the  need  to  de- 
code." The  establishment  of  regional  "open 
university"  models  such  as  the  University  of 
New  England  and  others  being  proposed  here 
should  be  buttressed  by  the  best  possible 
educational  research — something,  alas,  we 
have  all  too  often  neglected  In  mounting  new 
projects  within  and  among  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

In  addition  to  broadcasting,  of  course,  the 
field  ot  adiUt  education  Itself  offers  a  gold- 
mine for  research.  Mature  and  middle-aged 
stvidents  ore  venttirlng  again  into  the  world 
of  schools  and  colleges.  In  order  to  prepare 
for  them,  either  on  campus  or  as  enrollees  in 
"open  universities,"  we  must  begin  concen- 
trating research  efforts  In  two  areas:  first, 
the  nature  of  the  learner;  and,  secondly,  the 
content  and  methods  of  presentation  of  sub- 
ject matter  to  the  "older"  learner.  On  the 
)>ttflig  of  existing  studies,  there  seems  to  be 
every  reason  to  believe  that  old  learners  will 
be  successful  and  quite  capable  of  continu- 
ing to  e^Mtnd  their  knowledge,  whether  It 
be  through  formal  institutions,  coxirses 
through  television  offered  by  "open  unlvM-sl- 
ties,"  or  through  some  combination  of  both. 
Ob<*ously.  It  will  be  necessary  to  structure 
the  courses  and  curricula  to  take  advantage 
of  the  proficiencies  of  the  older  learner  as 
well  as  to  compensate  for  his  deficiencies. 

5.  Planning.  To  establish  the  new  kinds 
of  Institutions  envisioned  in  this  report  will 
take  time — time  to  develop  a  prospectus, 
time  to  build  budgets,  time  to  recruit  staff, 
time  to  solicit  support,  time  to  create  re- 
gional prototypes  (such  as  the  proposed  Uni- 
versity of  New  England) ,  time  to  hold  con- 
ferences, time  to  develop  materials,  time  to 
meld  Institutions  and  agencies  within  those 
regions  where  there  is  something  like  a 
"critical  mass"  in  academic  and  broadcasting 
leadership. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Can  the  "open  university"  really  come  Into 
being  In  the  United  States?  Can  an  Inte- 
grated, mvUtl-media  adult  learning  system 
be  established  in  this  country  through  a 
series  of  regional  confederations?  Can  an  ef- 
fective, on-going,  new,  fresh,  workable  rela- 
tionship be  constructed  Involving  the  best 
talent  there  is  from  the  fields  of  higher  edu- 
cation, contlnviing  education,  and  Instruc- 
tional broadcasting?  Can  the  rigidities  and 
obstacles  present  In  academic  Institutions 
and  organizations  be  overcome  to  make  pos- 
sible the  development  of  the  University  of 
New  England  and  other  regional  models  lead- 
ing toward  the  eetabllshment  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  America?  Can  what  we  now  refer 
to.  In  Its  Infancy,  as  "the  external  degree" 
evolve  rapidly  to  become  known,  more  prop- 
erly, as  an  "alternate  degree,"  Indicating  its 
intrinsic,  integral  relationship  to  the  aca- 
demic enterprise?  Do  we  In  higher  education 
truly  have  the  courage,  and  the  will,  and  the 
daring,  and  the  Imagination  to  turn  the  sys- 
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tern  around  in  the  next  half  decade — as  we 
know  we  must? 

I  think  the  answer  to  all  of  those  ques- 
tions can  be  yes.  I  also  know  that  if  m 
don't  get  moving  and  build  the  University 
of  North  America  along  the  lines  proposed 
here,  someone  else,  someone  from  outside  the 
profession  perhaps,  will  do  It  for  ua.  One  wa; 
or  another,  the  Open  University  Is  going  to  be 
a  fact  of  life  In  this  country  five  years  from 
now.  If  you  somehow  doubt  It,  Just  plan  to 
attend  the  31st  National  Conference  on 
Higher  Education  in  1976  and  see  If  I'm  not 
right! 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  trans- 
portation in  this  country  is  one  of  the 
national  investments  that  we  seldom  ex- 
amine as  an  entire  entity.  We  have 
tended  over  the  years  to  emphasize  first 
one  mode  of  transportation,  then  an- 
other, rather  than  conscientiously  con- 
structing an  interconnecting  logical 
multi-modal  complex  that  can  give  us 
flexibility  and  utility  for  the  lowest  total 
investment. 

The  troubles  of  Penn  Central  and 
Lockheed  and  Boeing  are  sjrmtomatic 
of  the  pulling  and  tugging  of  competi- 
tive systems  within  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation complex.  Yet,  there  are  trans- 
portation leaders  who  have  stressed  the 
prime  need  for  a  cooperative  multi- 
modal system,  and  one  such  leader  is 
Charles  E.  Walker,  president  of  the 
Union  Barge  Line. 

Walker  has  just  completed  2  years  as 
the  president  of  the  Water  Transport 
Association  suid  during  that  time  this 
association  became  the  dominant  force 
in  water  transportation.  Walker  has 
consistently  hammered  at  the  need  for 
all  modes  of  transportation  to  work  to- 
gether rather  than  separately.  He  has,  as 
a  real  leader  In  transportation,  stressed 
the  crucial  role  of  the  common  carrier 
as  the  linchpin  in  a  sensible  and  de- 
pendable transportation  system. 

Had  we  given  this  kind  of  leadership 
the  hearing  it  deserves,  we  would  not 
have  the  spector  of  a  rail  passenger 
system  in  bankruptcy  while  our  roads  are 
overcrowded  with  traflBc.  We  would  have 
resolved  these  inconsistencies  and  -ve 
would  have  provided  cheaper  more  efB- 
cient  transportation  of  the  goods  and 
services  as  well  as  the  passengers  of  this 
Nation. 

Recently,  Mr.  Walker  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  New  York  University 
Transportation  Seminar  and  advanced 
some  ideas  on  the  transportation  com- 
plex of  this  country.  They  are  ideas  that 
I  would  commend  to  this  Congress  as  we 
attempt  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  Nation. 

The  address  follows: 
B&ioB  Uma  UTD  THK  Dynamics  of 

iNIfOVATIOH 

In  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  late  In  Pebruary  a 
towboat  carried  a  group  of  notables  to  cut  a 
steel  wire  reaching  across  the  river  and  thus 
officially  opened  the  Tulsa  Port  of  Catoosa 
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gddlng  460  miles  to  the  25.000  miles  of 
navigable  waterways  in  the  United  States 
and  bringing  to  realization  a  35-year  dream. 
The  newspapers  that  day  said  the  sea  had 
returned  to  Tulsa,  having  last  been  there 
some  hundreds  of  mlUlons  of  years  ago.  The 
river  would  be  Tulsa's  window  on  the  world 
for  commerce  via  the  Gulf  ports. 

Beyond  the  enthusiasm  and  the  opening 
day  rhetoric  were  some  hard  economic  facts, 
in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the  water- 
way, rate  reductions  on  wheat  had  saved  the 
Oklahoma  farmers  $50,000,000  in  three  years. 
Steel  rates  were  down  $12  a  ton,  paper  rates 
^  B  ton  and  fertilizer  $2  a  ton.  Coal  had 
begvm  to  move  to  Japan  from  Port  Smith, 
paper  was  coming  up  the  river  from  Ten- 
nessee, bauxite,  chemicals,  steel,  fertilizer 
and  grain  were  also  moving.  The  complicated 
dynamics  of  price  competition  In  transporta- 
tion was  beginning  to  work.  One  shipper 
summed  it  up.  "We've  been  thinking  in 
truckloads  and  car  loads.  Now  we've  got  to 
revise  everything  we're  doing  and  think  in 
terms  of  1,000-ton  barge  loads." 

That's  the  key  to  the  powerful  Innovative 
Influence  of  water  transportation  in  the 
economy.  Water  carriers  force  Industry  and 
agriculture  because  of  the  very  low  cost  of 
the  barge  movement  to  adjust  to  handling 
their  business  in  larger  volumes  and  most 
often  this  means  much  greater  efficiency  In 
production.  Once  an  operation  U  set  up  to 
feed  to  barges  It  can,  with  a  little  more  trou- 
ble, set  Itself  up  to  handle  10  freight  cars 
at  a  time  and  get  volume  discounts  from 
the  railroads  and.  In  the  end,  perhaps,  unit 
train  discounts. 

In  stimulating  efficiency  so  that  water  car- 
riers are  used,  water  carriers  thus  have  a 
multiplier  effect.  The  Industry  saves  through 
the  use  of  water  transportation,  this  makes 
it  more  efficient  and  increases  its  competi- 
tive edge.  This  in  turn  results  In  expansion, 
which  attracts  sateUlte  suppliers.  On  all  this 
expanding  traffic,  truck,  rail  and  barge  have 
a  chance  to  bid;  the  result  Is  that  all  modes 
benefit  because  the  traffic  Is  close  to  naviga- 
ble waterways.  The  river  competitive  rail- 
roads are  among  the  healthiest. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  riding  on  the  free- 
way in  Houston  with  a  barge  man  recently. 
The  barge  executive  pointed  to  the  office 
building  of  a  famoiis  company.  "That's  my 
most  active  non-shipper,"  he  said.  The  com- 
pany, It  turned  out,  has  never  shipped  a 
pound  of  traffic  on  the  barges,  but  hardly 
a  week  goes  by  without  a  request  for  a  barge 
quote.  Some  other  mode  Is  having  Its  rate 
structure  tested  against  a  possible  alterna- 
tive. 

Barge  efficiency  starts  the  Innovative  proc- 
ess as  the  lowest  cost  mode  of  transportation 
of  all.  It  takes  less  energy  to  move  cotnmod- 
Ities  through  water  than  It  does  by  any 
overland  means.  The  average  revenues  per 
ton  mile  are  about  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
compared  to  1.4  cents  for  the  most  efficient 
land  mode.  Barges  move  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  Inter-clty  freight  for  leas  than  one 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  nation's  freight 
bill.  For  commodities  adapted  to  water  move- 
ment, water  trans[>ortation  has  had  a  most 
dramatic  effect  In  stimulating  manufactur- 
ing, agricultural  and  railroad  and  truck  In- 
novations. And  this  reaction  has  resulted  In 
keen  competition  which  has  given  the  water 
carriers  the  Incentive  to  Innovate  and  Im- 
prove their  own  efficiency  etlU  further. 

The  difficulties  of  some  railroads  have  ob- 
scured In  the  public  mind  the  fact  that  great 
strides  have  been  made  In  the  past  16  years 
In  improved  rail  efficiency.  Great  Improve- 
ments lie  ahead  for  the  railroads  and  for  the 
water  carriers  in  response. 

One  statistic  will  tell  you  the  story.  Trans- 
portation has  been  Improving  Its  produc- 
tivity and  efficiency  much  faster  than  in- 
dustry as  a  whole.  Using  1960  as  an  Index 
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year,  the  wholesale  price  index  had  risen  to 
112.3  by  1969  and  the  consumers'  price  Index 
to  123.  Average  rates  of  the  major  common 
carrier  barge  lines  were  some  30  points  be- 
low the  1960  average  level  In  1969  and  aver- 
age rail  rates  were  about  6  points  below  the 
1960  level.  So,  In  fact,  rail  and  water  carriers 
have  a  much  better  record  than  mantifac- 
turlng  generally  In  Introducing  cost  saving 
innovations  to  help  contain  the  Inevitable 
rise  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  the 
materials  transportation  has  to  buy.  In  re- 
cent months,  after  many  years  of  steady  de- 
cline, barge  rates  have  turned  upwards  under 
the  extreme  pressures  of  Inflation.  However, 
we  find  few  customers  who  would  deny  that 
their  price  increases  have  been  far  greater 
than  those  in  transportation  and  that  lag- 
ging as  we  do  so  far  behind  the  rates  current 
in  19S0  is  an  achievement  Industry  generaUy 
has  not  come  close  to  matching. 

It  Is  strange  to  read  from  the  President's 
highest  economic  advisers  statements  accus- 
ing the  transportation  Industry  of  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  light  of  this  record.  One  won- 
ders what  facts  they  rely  on.  Particularly 
odd  Is  the  official  complaint  that  Industry  Is 
locati'd  In  this  country  because  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion made  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Most  of  modern  Industry  was  not  even  In- 
vented before  the  turn  of  the  century;  In 
fact  a  very  large  part  of  It  did  not  exist 
before  World  War  II.  Decisions  on  location 
of  Industry  are  not  governed  by  19th  Cen- 
tury regulation,  but  by  highly  pragmatic 
studies  of  complex  economic  relationships  of 
labor  availability,  markets,  sources  of  raw 
materials,  climate,  tran,q>ortatlon,  taxation 
and  land  costs.  High  In  Importance  among 
these  factors  Is  the  availability  of  all  the 
modes  of  transportation.  Wbwe  there  Is  In- 
teraction of  water,  rail,  motor,  pipeline  and 
air.  the  shipper  can  be  sure  of  the  best  effi- 
ciencies of  all  modes  and  this  interaction  in 
turn  helps  stimulate  the  greatest  efficiency 
in  production  and  distribution. 

One  hears  it  said  that,  although  water- 
ways attract  Industries,  this  Is  unimpor- 
tant because  Industry  would  expand  any- 
way and  have  to  locate  somewhere.  This 
Is  very  superficial  thinking  indeed.  Indus- 
try locates  where  It  does  because  It  be- 
lieves It  can  produce  cmd  market  Its  prod- 
uct most  efficiently.  If  most  of  industry  is 
showing  a  decisive  trend  to  locate  on  navi- 
gable waterways.  It  Is  because  Industry  per- 
forms most  efficiently  close  to  navigable 
waterways.  While  It  Is  certainly  true  that 
Industry  might  Indeed  locate  somewhere  else, 
without  the  efficiencies  promoted  by  water 
transportation  it  might  weU  choose  to  lo- 
cate in  a  foreign  country.  We  have  only  to 
look  at  the  Sight  of  the  radio  and  TV  man- 
ufacturing Industry  abroad  to  see  what 
might  lie  ahead  for  other  Industries  If  other 
efficiency  Inputs,  among  them  water  trans- 
portation, were  not  employed  to  offset  the 
relatively  high  U.8.  labor  costs. 

In  talking  about  water  transportation, 
and  future  innovations,  I  often  find  a  ma- 
jor gap  In  knowledge  of  the  vmy  In  which 
river,  canal  and  lake  transportation  fits  Into 
the  national  economic  picture.  Why  are 
rivers  made  navigable,  what  Justification  Is 
there  for  Federal  Investment  In  waterways, 
and  why  don't  the  water  carriers  pay  some 
sort  of  user  charge  for  the  tise  of  the  water- 
ways and  is  It  unfair  to  competitors  that 
they  don't? 

The  first  question  of  course  almost  an- 
swers Itself:  water  transt>ortatlon.  as  I  have 
noted,  for  conamodlties  adapted  to  water 
transportation  Is  the  most  efficient  method 
of  moving  goods.  The  rivers  are  there.  Using 
them  helps  the  economy  significantly  In  the 
always  important  endeavor  of  deploying  re- 
sources In  the  most  efficient  manner  possible. 
But  I  don't  think  many  of  the  rivers  would 
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have  been  developed  to  Uieir  present  level 
if  It  were  not  for  the  existence  of  an  over- 
all national  water  resource  management  pro- 
gram, of  which  navigation  Is  a  very  impor- 
tant part,  but  only  a  part. 

Not  many  people  are  aware  of  the  scope 
of  this  program  and  the  critical  Importance 
It  has  for  the  continued  expansion  of  the 
economy.  If  one  takes  only  a  conservative 
4  per  cent  annual  growth  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  In  60  years.  In  ternos  of  1954 
dollars,  the  ONP  becomes  $4.6  trUllon.  The 
Water  Resources  Council  has  applied  this 
rate  of  growth  to  the  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy which  are  particularly  thirsty,  the 
chief  users  of  water,  and  has  come  up  with 
these  estimates  of  needs  In  2020: 

Agriculture  wlU  need  three  times  as  much 
water  as  It  now  consumes,  mining  four 
tunes,  primary  metals  industries  almost  six 
times,  paper  and  paper  products  over  eight 
times,  petroleum  products  over  nine  times, 
chemicals  about  16  times. 

Total  withdrawals  from  our  water  supply 
will  Increase  five  times  by  2020. 

Few  people  bother  to  think  about  these 
facts  or  to  realize  that  there  Is  no  more  water 
available  to  this  country  today  than  there 
was  5,000  years  ago  when  the  Indians  and 
the  buffaloes  had  the  continent  to  them- 
selves. There's  enough  water  to  meet  these 
needs,  but  It  Is  not  aU  In  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time.  Hence,  there  has  developed 
a  massive  program  of  water  management 
which  looks  ahead  60  years  to  our  needs  at 
that  time  both  for  water  quantity  and  water 
quality.  The  water  management  program 
embraces  storage  of  water,  maintenance  of 
stream  fiow,  drought  and  fiood  control,  pow- 
er, irrigation,  navigation,  recreation,  and 
quality  of  water.  Releases  from  dams  far  up 
the  Missouri,  for  example,  have  been  used 
In  low  river  stages  to  hold  back  the  Incur- 
sion of  salt  water  Into  the  drinking  water 
supplies  of  New  Orleans.  Management  of  the 
drainage  system  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
reaches  from  the  Alleghenys  In  the  East  to 
the  Rockies  In  the  West,  from  Northern 
Minnesota  to  the  Gulf,  Is  an  engineering  feat 
probably  unparalleled  In  all  of  history. 

There  are  those  who  complain  about  bits 
and  pieces  of  It  but  there  Is  no  one  I  know 
who  seriously  suggests  that  water  manage- 
ment is  not  a  critically  Important  public  pro- 
gram on  which  more,  not  less,  resources  wlU 
have  to  be  spent  In  the  future. 

I  make  this  point  to  emphasize  that  there 
Is  an  on-going  program  with  a  60-year  per- 
spective and  that  navigation  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant co-product  of  this  vast  endeavor. 

Why  are  there  no  user  charges  for  the 
barge  lines?  It  Is  not,  I  may  say,  because  the 
matter  has  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
policy  makers  of  the  past  40  years.  Recom- 
mendations for  user  charges  have  been  fre- 
quently made,  but  when  the  matter  has  been 
fully  Investigated  by  the  Congress,  the  deci- 
sion has  always  been  negative. 

Congress  imdertakes  public  Investment  In 
many  segments  of  the  economy.  On  some  In- 
vestments It  recovers  directly;  on  others  It 
does  not  and  when  It  does  not  It  makes  a 
Judgment  that  the  benefits  are  so  widely  per- 
vasive through  the  economy  that  the  public 
as  a  whole  Is  the  real  beneficiary.  Thus  aU 
the  farmers  in  the  river  valleys  sell  their 
crops  for  better  prices  because  of  barge 
transportation,  all  those  who  pay  a  light  bUl 
benefit  from  water  borne  transportation  of 
coal. 

Is  It  unfair  competition?  The  simple 
answer  to  that  Is  the  prosperity  of  river 
competitive  railroads,  as  noted  before.  When 
the  rivers  are  developed,  there's  more  traffic 
for  every  mode  of  transportation. 

But  there  Is  really  a  further  point  which  we 
have  recently  researched.  If  one  were  to 
count  the  public  costs  associated  with 
navigation  on  the  one  side,  one  would  have 
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to  count  the  public  costs  associated  with 
roads  on  the  other.  And  when,  as  V^ater 
Transport  Association  did  recently  by  spon- 
soring &n  independent  study  for  the 
Ck)8t-Plndlng  Case,  Docket  34013,  Sub.  1 
enters  that  territory  the  problem  gets 
complex  Indeed.  There  are  of  course 
obvious  benefits  to  railroads  from  public 
Investment  In  harbor  channels  leadlnjg  to 
railroad  docks.  It  has  always  been  a  z^iajor 
stumbling  block  to  those  who  advocateiuser 
charges  for  shallow  draft  operators  ^s  to 
why  they  would  not.  In  kU  logic,  $A70- 
cate  user  charges  for  deep  draft  vessels  as 
well.  They  know  they  can't  advocate  ch^gea 
for  deep  draft  vessels  because  such  charges 
would  simply  serve  to  concentrate  tra4e  at 
ports  where  little  channel  lmprovem« 
necessary  and  no  one  would  stand  for 
1  mention  this  Just  to  show  you  some 
complexities.  I 

There  are  direct  public  outlays,  but  there 
are  also  very  large  subsidy-effect  progfams. 
As  Professor  C.  liowell  Harris  of  Colu|nbla 
has  noted  wbUe  there  is  a  distaste  for  reb^iv- 
Ing  from  Oovernment  what  is  labellad  as 
subsidy,  there  is  ample  willingness  to  |  take 
benefits  from  Oovernment  particularkr  In 
ftonns  which  help  conceal  the  nature  of  the 
receipt.  A  benefit  resulting  from  a  program 
which  reduces  Federal  taxes  under  special 
circumstances  Is  the  same  In  principle  as 
accepting  a  public  outlay.  Thus  tax  benefits, 
loans,  and  other  subsidy  effect  programs 
benefitting  the  railroads  would  have  to  be 
counted  as  well  in  a  full  competitive  anailysls. 
In  the  end,  the  WTA's  Independent! con- 
sultant concluded  that,  adding  all  the  dUffer- 
ent  programs  benefitting  railroads,  there 
would  be  plenty  to  count  on  the  railroad 
aide.  The  result  might  very  well  be  a  ^ash. 
Thus,  a  lot  of  solemn  nonsense  Is  ticked 
about  the  supjKjsed  competitive  disadvan- 
tage suffered  because  of  pubUc  In.-estznent 
In  waterways.  It  Is  a  complex  question,  but 
the  conclusions  are  simple:  the  beneflip  are 
so  widely  diffused  through  the  economy!  that 
waterway  development  is  regarded  as  a  proper 
part  of  the  national  overhead.  Any  negative 
competitive  Impact  appears  unprovedj  the 
waterways  create  traffic  for  all  modes.  It.  any 
event]  there  is  probably  a  wash  as  to  supsldy 
and  subsidy  effect  progra<ms  affecting  |  both 
water  carriers  and  railroads 

I  explore   this  subject  at  greater  Ungtb 
than  usual   because  I  find  the  question  of 
subsidy  uppermost  In  a  great  many 
minds.  The  waterway  development  pre 
pays  for  Itself  many  times  over  in  bei 
the  economy  badly  needs  It  and  furthf 
velopment  can  be  expected  despite   al 
criticism. 

I  won't  go  Into  the  future  developi 
in  any  detail.  But  I  would  like  to  m« 
one  in  passing.  Perhaps  the  moet  Important 
is  a  by-product  of  the  bank  stabill^tion 
program  on  the  Mississippi.  The  Engineers 
are  making  certain  that  the  river  doesd't,  in 
the  future,  wander  in  its  course  so  much, 
undermining  rallroade,  cutting  off  power 
plants,  and  parts  of  towns.  The  result  of  this 
program  Is  that  the  river  is  digging  itself 
out  a  deeper  channel.  Sometime  In  thla  dec- 
ade, there  will  be  a  12  foot,  compared  tio  the 
present  nine  foot  channel  between  Nei?  Or- 
leans and  Cairo  and  this  will  eventual^  ex- 
tend to  Minneapolis  to  the  North  and  Pitts- 
burgh in  the  east.  Larger  tows,  larger  IJarges 
will  result  with  an  accompanying  dramatic 
Improvement  In  barge  efficiency,  and  4  per- 
manent increase  in  efficiency  for  incjustry 
and  agriculture  in  the  mld-conttnent  region- 
Turning  to  improved  productivity  1^  the 
motive  power — the  towboat — we  find  our  en- 
gineers and  researchers  opening  wide  vistas 
in  their  future  planning.  The  dlesel  eaglne, 
they  tell  us,  may  well  be  superseded  by  gas 
turbines  or  nuclear  energy  engines  at  great 
savings.     Even    something     as     prosaic     as 
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counter-rotating  propellers — two  propellers 
on  the  same  shaft  rotating  in  opposite  di- 
rections— may  give  us  needed  additional  and 
more  economical  thrust  for  the  heavier  loads 
of  tomorrow.  But,  of  course,  in  engineering, 
the  future  productivity  improvements  In- 
volve many  seemingly  sznall  developments. 
Automatic  controls  and  warning  devices  will 
improve  the  productivity  of  crews.  Greater 
reliability  will  eventually  make  us  think  of 
marine  engines  as  we  now  do  of  truck  en- 
gines— feed  them  fuel  and  leave  them  alone 
except  for  maintenance  at  regular  periods. 
Generally  such  duties  as  tightening  packing 
glands  on  water  pumps  and  continual  greas- 
ing will  be  eliminated  In  favor  of  built-in 
alternatives.  New  searchlights  have  Increased 
our  night  vision  by  70  per  cent  and  Improved 
safety  and  reliability  of  operations.  Such 
navigation  equipment  as  automatic  pilots, 
depth  finders,  ship-to-shore  radios,  gyro- 
scopic compasses  which  give  us  early  warn- 
ing when  tows  begin  to  swing,  and  bow 
thrusters — power  units  at  the  head  of  the 
tow — tiave  greatly  improved  efficiency.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  Is  a  great  potential  for 
doppler  sonar  speed  indicators  to  Identify 
the  speeds  which  produce  maximum  effi- 
ciency. 

We  continually  ask  the  question:  how  can 
horsepower  be  applied  more  efficiently  and 
effectively?  We  are  continually  getting  new 
and  better  answers. 

What  of  the  barges?  Many  developments 
are  coming  to  Improve  efficiency,  most  not- 
able of  which  I  think  I  mentioned — the  larger 
capacity  barges  for  the  deeper  channels.  But 
the  trend  is  also  to  higher  cost  speciality 
barges  for  new  and  sometimes  quite  exotic 
commodities — chemicals  whose  names  we 
can't  even  pronounce.  Barges  are  available 
and  being  developed  which  keep  products  hot 
or  extremely  cold  or  under  pressure.  Such 
seemingly  minor  changes  as  fiberglass  or 
reinforced  plastic  barge  covers  may  save  us 
Important  money. 

We  haven't  changed  the  method  of  lash- 
ing barges  together  much  In  recent  years  al- 
though a  great  deal  of  study  has  been  de- 
voted to  efficiency  Improvements.  There 
may  be  a  breakthrough  toward  a  practical 
automatic  coupling  device,  but  we  can't  see 
our  way  to  it  now. 

Finally,  of  course,  we  should  not  forget  the 
shore-side  control  of  the  barge  system.  So- 
phisticated long-range  formalized  plans- 
five  years  ahead  in  ovir  company — computer 
controls,  marketing  efficiency,  radio  commu- 
nications, engineering  research,  training,  and 
better  management  information  systems  all 
contribute  to  improved  efficiency. 

Entirely  new  on  the  river  are  the  LASH  and 
SEABEE  type  barges  which  reach  Inland  up 
the  American  rivers,  are  loaded  at  ports  far 
from  the  ocean,  then  are  towed  down  the 
river  and  hoisted  aboard  great  mother  ferry 
ships  for  transport  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  where  they  slip  Into  foreign  rivers  for 
delivery  to  final  destination.  This  develop- 
ment may  well  be  as  important  for  Improved 
efficiency  in  the  handling  of  commodities 
adaptable  to  LASH  and  SHABEE  barges  as 
the  new  container  systems  have  been  for 
the  general  commodity  trades.  Areas  far  in- 
land and  away  from  the  rivers  will  feel  the 
Impact  of  this  Innovation  in  floating  con- 
tainers If  we  don't  let  artificial  cost  increases 
eat  up  the  potential  savings  to  the  public. 

I  turn  now  from  technological  innovations 
to  innovations  which  may  lie  ahead  In  the 
field  of  government  policy.  We  are  entering 
a  period  of  review  of  fundamental  propo- 
sitions on  which  relationships  between  trans- 
portation and  the  government  are  founded. 
In  Important  quarters  drastic  changes  are 
being  proposed.  Some  would  abolish  all  reg- 
ulation and  the  Interstate  Commerce  as  well, 
others  would  put  transportation  under  the 
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antitrust  laws,  still  others  would  natioruoia 
the  railroads. 

Transportation  is  a  very  complex  Industry 
and  the  simple  sounding  drastic  solutloiu 
seem  to  me  to  be  counter-productive.  If  om 
carefully  listens  to  everything  that  is  being 
said,  those  who  arent  very  clear  about  tht 
real  needs  of  transportation  seem  greatly  to 
outnumber  those  who  are.  For  example,  we 
hear  from  our  leading  theoretical  econo. 
mists  that  there  is  great  overcapacity  in 
transportation  and  that  regulation  should 
be  eliminated  because  It  protects  the  ineffi- 
cient. Take  the  chains  off  and  the  inefficient 
will  disappear,  they  say.  There  wUl  be  an 
outflow  of  investment  in  excess  capacity  and 
what's  left  wlU  be  stronger  and  better. 

I  think  I  demonstrated  earlier  that  what- 
ever our  other  shortcomings,  water  carriers 
have  maintained  a  rate  level  below  that  of 
1960  and  at  the  same  time  have  produced 
60  per  cent  more  service  for  less  money.  So 
broad-brush  denunciations  of  inefficiency  in 
transportation  simply  expose  the  ignorance 
of  those  who  make  them.  If  price  IncreuM 
are  any  indication  of  efficiency,  we  know  qui 
rates  havent  gone  up  nearly  as  much  as  the 
prices  of  the  things  we  have  to  buy;  henoe 
It  Is  fair  to  conclude  that  our  efficiency  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  industry  as  a  whole. 

I  would  concede  that  you  could  run  more 
trains  on  the  tracks  available.  Just  as  you 
can  run  more  barges  on  the  rivers,  more 
steamships  on  the  coastal  and  intercoastal 
ocean  waterways,  and  more  boats  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  that  sense  there  is  over- 
capacity. But  in  the  sense  of  having  enough 
freight  cars,  enough  electronic  classification 
yards,  enough  trucks,  enough  tow  boats  and 
barges  enough  ships  for  the  ocean  and  Great 
Lakes  trades,  the  answer  is  quite  different. 
The  fact  Is,  as  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  told  us,  we  have  far  too  little  equip- 
ment today  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing 
economy.  In  fact.  Congress  recently  enacted 
a  tax  incentive  for  the  purpose  of  expand- 
ing freight  car  supply.  DOT  estimates  that 
in  the  next  10  years  there  will  have  to  be  an 
Increase  of  50  per  cent  in  transport  capacity 
If  the  industry  is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  economy. 

Where  is  the  money  coming  from  to  buy 
tremendous  increase  in  capacity?  That's  the 
questions  which  worries  everyone  in  a  man- 
agement position  In  the  transportation  in- 
dustry. 

If  the  main  problem  Is  one  of  attracting 
new  investment  into  transportation,  it  Is  cer- 
tainly mischievous  for  the  top  economists  to 
be  urging  policies  which  will  chase  invest- 
ment out  of  transportation.  Removing  regu- 
lation and  encouraging  cutthroat  rate  wan 
would  do  Just  that. 

Improving  regulation  so  that  It  encourages 
healthy  competition  and  promotes  efficiency, 
that  we  can  do,  but  abandoning  regulation 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  public. 

Assuring  the  beet  service  at  the  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  maintaining  a  finan- 
cially sound  transport  system  is  the  true  ob- 
jective of  government  policy.  When  rate  re- 
ductions are  proposed,  government  should 
Intervene  only  when  the  more  efficient  of 
equally  efficient  comp>etltor  is  being  shut 
out  of  an  opportunity  to  compete  by  power 
tactics  having  nothing  to  do  with  efficiency. 
Given  a  meaningful  test  of  relative  efficiency, 
the  regulatory  process  is  more  capable  ol 
policing  that  kind  of  policy  than  the  anti- 
trvist  laws.  The  water  carriers  have  urged 
that  the  only  proper  test  of  efficiency  U  Uie 
sort  of  test  that  an  engineer  would  apply  W 
determining  what  input  inciirred  by  the 
competing  enterprise  Is  necessary  to  produce 
a  given  output,  in  this  case  the  traffic  in 
question.  He  would  certainly  count  all  the 
necessary  Input  costs  Inciirred  by  these  en- 
terprises, not  some  part  of  these  costs.  No 
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rtriatlon  of  partUl  costs — whether  described 
IT  marginal,  variable,  avoidable,  or  incre- 
mental—as a  matter  of  elementary  logic  can 
tx)S8ibly  serve  as  a  measiire  of  relative  ef- 
flSency  without  producing  Uterally  absurd 

Clearly  it  Is  counter-productive  for  the 
noiroads  or  any  other  carriers  to  be  hauling 
40  per  cent  of  their  shipments  at  below  out- 
of-pocket  cost,  as  the  DOT  suggested  recently 
u  actually  happening.  The  ICC's  rate  struc- 
ture proceeding  is  an  opportunity  to  help 
cure  that  problem.  Clearly,  too,  the  carriers 
are  entitled  to  an  adequate  rate  of  return. 
The  ICC's  new  investigation  of  the  railroad 
rate  base  is  an  opportunity  to  modernize 
thinking  on  cost  Justification  and  help  bring 
the  earnings  of  the  carriers  more  Into  line 
with  industry  generally.  Abandonment  of  un- 
profitable services  must  be  accelerated.  Tax 
incentives  would  be  useful  to  stimulate  Im- 
provement and  expansion  of  service. 

These  far-reaching  opportunities  can  work 
quickly  to  restore  health  to  the  transporta- 
tion industry  generally.  This  is  no  time  to  en- 
courage what  many  of  the  academic  apoetles 
of  deregulation  concede  would  be  the  inevi- 
table result  of  deregulation,  an  outflow  of 
Investment  in  transportation. 

In  closing  let  me  suggest  an  area  of  public 
policy  which,  if  pursued,  would  result  in 
greatly  Improved  competition,  millions  In 
savings  In  transportation  costs  and  therefore 
much  greater  efficiency  In  the  use  of  trans- 
port resources. 

Railroads  and  water  carriers,  besides  being 
vigorous  competitors,  are  also  natural  part- 
ners. A  major  goal  of  ICC  policy  should  be 
the  encouragement  of  better  coordination  of 
service  between  rail  and  water  carriers. 
Studies  of  the  Water  Transport  Association, 
which  has  been  trying  to  sell  the  railroads 
on  a  "willing  partner"  approach  to  rail-water 
movements.  Indicate  overall  savings  from  10 
to  50  per  cent  in  Joining  the  best  efficiencies 
of  water  and  raU  service. 

But  there  is  resistance  from  the  railroads. 
The  ICC  was  specifically  given  the  power  by 
Congress  to  prescribe  rail  rates  in  connection 
with  water  transportation  so  that  the  public 
would  receive  the  benefits  of  rail-water  co- 
ordination. It  has  been  reluctant  to  use  this 
power. 

We  suggest  that  the  ICC  diplomatically 
knock  some  heads  together  on  this  Issue  and 
get  some  money  saving  water-rail  services 
going.  The  carriers  are  always  after  the  ICC 
to  approve  Ideas  the  carriers  want.  Why 
wouldn't  It  be  In  the  public  Interest  for  the 
ICC  to  want  better  water-rail  coordination? 
A  little  selective  "Jawboning"  by  the  ICC 
could  be  highly  effective. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  name  an  industry 
more  important  to  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  economy  than  common  carrier  transpor- 
tation. Nothing  could  be  a  greater  drag  on 
the  economy  than  an  inefficient  transporta- 
tion service — a  service  which  now  accounts 
for  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

Our  industry  is  far  from  perfect,  regulation 
is  far  from  perfect.  But  the  i>erformance  in 
the  past  certainly  does  not  Justify  the  kind 
of  radical  uprooting  of  established  proce- 
dures that  Is  being  suggested. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  key  to  efficiency 
is  constant  Improvement  In  productivity. 
There  is  plenty  of  improved  productivity  to 
buy  in  water  transportation,  probably  more 
in  water  transportation  than  In  any  other 
segment  of  the  transportation  industry.  But 
It  goes  without  saying  that  Improved  pro- 
ductivity can  only  be  achieved  if  earnings 
are  adequate  to  Justify  the  Investment.  The 
most  powerful  stimulus  to  innovation,  then, 
is  adequate  earnings.  In  the  long  run,  ac- 
ceptance ot  the  level  of  rates  needed  to  pro- 
vide such  earnings  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  investment  the  shipping  community 
can  make  in  its  own  self  interest. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  ADEQUATE 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAMS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  will  assist 
small  communities  in  the  construction 
or  rehabilitation  of  multipurpose  com- 
munity centers,  and  in  the  renovation  of 
small  community  business  districts. 

The  1970  census  confirmed  that  rural 
America  has  been  undergoing  a  continu- 
ing crisis  of  outmigration.  In  my  own 
State  of  Iowa.  74  of  its  99  counties  lost 
population  between  1960  and  1970;  24 
lost  over  10  percent.  It  has  been  pro- 
jected that  by  the  year  2000,  if  the  pres- 
ent trend  continues,  88  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  will  live  in  large 
urban  areas,  and  only  12  percent  in 
areas  with  under  100.000  in  population. 

This  trend  can  be  reversed  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  helps  bring  about 
greater  balance  in  national  population 
distribution  by  a  better  balance  in  na- 
tional investment  through  helping  to 
provide  adequate  municipal  services  and 
facilities  in  small  towns,  as  well  as  at- 
tractive business  districts  in  which  to 
work  and  shop. 

We  all  know  that  any  community 
which  wishes  to  retain  its  economic  vi- 
tality must  be  able  to  provide  its  citizens 
with  basic  services:  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, library,  town  meeting  hall, 
health  facilities,  and  recreational  facil- 
ities for  use  by  both  the  elder  and 
younger  members  of  the  community.  In 
many  cases,  however,  small  towns  lack 
the  financial  resources  to  provide  an 
adequate  building  for  these  activities, 
even  though  quite  often  these  operations 
can  be  economically  and  conveniently 
housed  in  a  single  structure.  Under  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing,  these  small 
towms  would  be  eligible  for  Federal  as- 
sistance for  building  these  community 
facilities. 

Equally  important  to  the  future  of 
small  communities  is  the  condition  of 
their  downtown  business  district.  Too 
often  old  buildings,  basically  sound  and 
imique  arcliitectually,  have  been  allowed 
to  deteriorate,  presenting  a  drab  ex- 
terior. The  level  of  economic  activity  suid 
the  general  vitality  of  the  community  de- 
clines, and  the  town  slides  slowly  out  of 
the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

There  are  towns  which  have  under- 
taken renewal  and  restoration  of  their 
business  districts.  Albia,  Iowa,  and  David 
City,  Nebr.,  are  good  illustrations  of  how 
projects  of  this  nature  can  restore  eco- 
nomic vitality  and  pride  of  community. 
In  the  2  years  after  David  City  began  its 
renewal  program,  sales  volume  increased 
by  over  40  percent.  Under  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing,  Federal  assistance 
would  be  available,  hopefully  to  stimu- 
late widespread  development  of  other 
towns  similar  to  what  Albia  and  David 
City  accomplished  without  Government 
funds. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  so  de- 
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signed  sis  to  hold  administrative  and  staff 
burdens  on  towns  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. If  adopted,  the  law  would  place  no 
new  encumberancej  on  the  towns  nor 
create  new  administrative  mazes.  Oper- 
ationally, the  bill  can  work  simply  and 
without  the  dead  weight  of  high  over- 
head costs  and  administrative  com- 
plexity. 

We  live  in  an  interdependent  society 
and  economy  where  there  can  be  no  na- 
tional progress  if  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try or  segment  of  the  population  is  left 
behind.  This  legislation  will  serve  as  a 
constructive  small  community  develop- 
ment complement  to  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams which  are  aimed  at  metropolitan 
areas,  rather  than  patterned  to  the  needs 
of  our  smaller  communities.  Mcst  im- 
portant, it  is  a  first  and  realizable  step 
toward  creating  a  new  approach  £ind 
adequate  programs  for  the  development 
of  rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  analysis  of  the  bill 
follows: 

Analysis  o»  thk  Small  Commttnitt  Devel- 
opment Act  OF  1971 

TITLE   I CONSTHUCTION   OB   HEHABILITATION    OF 

MTTLITPTTRPOSE    COMMtTKITT    CENTERS 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  grants,  pay  in- 
terest rate  subsidies  and  undertake  guaran- 
tees to  small  communities  (towns  under  15,- 
000  and  not  part  of  a  metropolitan  area)  and 
regional  units  (any  grouping  of  governmen- 
tal units  which  want  to  consoUdate  their 
public  service  functions)  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  multi-purpose 
community  facilities  for  health,  recreation, 
library,  public  safety,  and  local  government 
use. 

( 1 )  A  f aclUty  combining  local  government 
uses  with  public  safety  uses  will  be  eligible 
for  (a)  a  federal  guarantee  of  the  sums  bor- 
rowed; and  (b)  an  annual  grant  In  the  full 
amount  of  the  Interest  due  on  the  sums  bor- 
rowed, e.g.  a  facility  which  houses  local  gov- 
ernment offices  and  the  central  police  and 
fire  stations. 

(2)  a  facility  combining  health,  recrea- 
tional, or  library  uses  with  local  govern- 
ment uses  or  with  local  government  and  pub- 
lic safety  uses  will  be  eligible  for  (a)  a  fed- 
eral guarantee  of  the  sums  borrowed;  (b)  an 
annual  grant  In  the  full  amount  of  the  in- 
terest due  on  the  sums  borrowed,  and  (c)  a 
grant  equal  to  %  of  the  cost  of  the  health, 
recreational  and  library  accommodations, 
e.g.  a  facility  which  Includes  a  library,  health 
clinic,  and  recreational  area  which  can  be 
used  by  both  the  elderly  and  yotmg  members 
of  the  community. 

TITLE  n — BU8INSSS  DI8TMCT  RENEWAL 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  loans  and  grants 
to  local  non-profit  development  companies 
in  order  to  assist  them  in  the  exterior  reha- 
bilitation, restoration,  and  beautlficatlon  of 
small  community  business  districts. 

(1)  A  local  non-profit  development  com- 
pany will  be  eligible  for  a  federal  grant  to 
help  finance  the  planning  and  design  of  the 
exterior  rehabilitation,  restoration  and  beau- 
tlficatlon of  the  community  business  district. 

(2)  A  local  non-profit  development  com- 
pany will  be  eligible  for  a  loan  equal  to  % 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating,  restoring  and  beau- 
tifying the  facade  of  the  business  district. 

(3)  A  local  non-profit  development  com- 
pany will  be  eligible  for  a  grant  equal  to  % 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating,  restoring  and 
beautifying  the  public  areas  of  the  business 
district,  provided  the  plan  has  the  approval 
of  the  community's  governing  unit. 
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TIME    TO    REVIEW   HOUSINO   ^35 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
Tuesday.  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

one  of  the  cornerstones  of  America's 
growth  has  been  the  work  of  our  pro- 
gressive homebuilders  We  need  to  back 
them  up  in  every  constructive  way. 

But  the  time  has  come  to  review  one 
dead-end  road  we  have  headed  ddwn. 
Section  235  is  loaded  with  problems.  We 
need  an  improved  plan  that  will  proride 
uniform  benefits  and  future  stability. 

Section  235  provides  for  subsidy  iJay- 
ments  on  the  mortgage  by  the  hoine- 
owner.  With  the  plan  a  man  can  hafe  a 
downpayment  of  $200  instead  of  the 
normal  $1,200.  His  monthly  paymerit  is 
only  $87  instead  of  a  normal  $175.     I 

In  addition  he  is  entitled  to  full  raA 
interest  as  an  income  tax  deduction  even 
when  he  pays  only  the  subsidy  1  per- 
cent. 

Here  are  some  of  the  problems.  Iniag- 
ine  how  the  next-door  neighbor  feels 
who  pays  twice  as  much  each  month  on 
his  mortgage.  It  does  not  seem  equltAble 
to  him. 

After  a  few  years  the  family  may  njove 
and  this  house  is  up  for  resale.  With  only 
$200  down  payment  who  wants  to  bxiy 
this  secondhand  house  when  they  lean 
get  a  new  one  for  the  same  price.!  So 
these  houses  will  require  modemizaiion 
for  resale.  An  owner  with  only  $200 
equity  will  walk  off  and  leave  It. 

But  also  look  at  the  homeowner,  i  He 
gets  this  special  deal  because  he  has  {low 
income.  When  he  moves  up  in  his  |Job 
with  a  promotion,  his  rent  goes  up  j$85 
a  month.  Will  he  pay  it.  will  he  try  to 
hide  it  or  will  he  move?  This  morttege 
subsidy  is  a  deterrent  to  ambition  fj»d 
progress  I 

Susan  Bullock,  who  is  our  real  esiate 
editor  for  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  w^ote 
an  interesting  article  on  title  235  of  Ithe 
Housing  Act.  She  took  the  example  ^f  a 
fine  family  and  how  it  works  out.     I 

Section  235  is  not  the  answer,  |md 
America  today  needs  a  good  plan.  See 
what  your  reaction  is  to  the  story  of 
Susan  Bullock  of  the  Dallas  Tllnes 
Herald:  j 

Taxpayers,  don't  get  excited.  The  235  hous- 
ing program  may  not  be  the  free  be<^  of 
roses  It  often  appears  to  be. 

Jxist  ask  Mrs.  Randy  Lockhart.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lockhart  are  among  many  235  ho|ne- 
owners  confronted  with  the  problem,  of 
"what  do  we  do  when  we  come  off  subsidy?" 

Thla  program — Title  235  of  the  National 
Housing  Act — waa  designed  to  aid  famlUe$  on 
limited  Incomes  participate  In  homeowser- 
shlp.  Defined  as  one  step  above  public  hotis- 
ing,  the  program  provides  interest  subsidies 
(amounting  to  all  but  one  per  cent  in  seme 
cases)  on  monthly  home  payments. 

The  Lockharts,  with  their  18-month»old 
son  Mark,  purchased  a  new  235  home  In  the 
Freeway  Forest  addition  of  Balch  Springs  In 
October.  With  a  net  family  income  averaging 
a  little  more  than  $400  a  month — less  ^an 
the  $610  a  month  gross  limit  for  a  faiblly 
of  three,  the  Lockharte  were  able  to  purchase 
a  three-bedroom  home  for  $100  down  ^d 
$100  closing  costs.  Their  monthly  paymez  t  Is 
$87.50  excluding  utilities. 
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Tet  the  Lockharts  may  soon  find  them- 
selves In  a  rather  precarloxis  situation.  Lock- 
hart,  22,  Is  a  salesman  for  an  area  home- 
building  Arm.  He  recently  received  a  raise, 
and  the  family  fears  they  may  have  exceeded 
the  eligibility  income  Umlts  for  the  program. 
If  this  is  the  case,  when  they  are  reviewed 
in  two  years,  their  monthly  hcxne  payments 
will  Jump  from  $87.50  to  a  little  less  than 
$176 — the  regular  PHA  payment  without 
subsidy. 

According  to  Randy  Oreen,  divisional  man- 
ager for  the  Rofflno  development  where  th« 
Lockharts  reside,  if  a  family  exceeds  the 
maximum  Income  level  to  qualify  for  the 
program  by  even  a  small  amount,  it  Is  auto- 
matically taken  off  all  subsidy.  Yet  a  family 
may  not  be  earning  enough  to  meet  the  reg- 
ular payment. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  Mrs.  Lockhart 
does  not  believe  the  program  reduces  one's 
incentive  to  better  his  position  in  life.  When 
asked  if  her  husband  would  reftise  a  raise 
In  order  to  stay  within  the  ellglblUty  limits 
to  receive  aid,  she  replied,  without  hesita- 
tion, "We  would  take  the  raise.  There's  no 
doubt  about  it." 

"If  it  were  not  for  this  iwogram,"  the 
young  housewife  added,  "we  would  be  fo(rced 
to  live  In  an  apartment  for  years,"  and  an 
apartment  Is  no  place  for  children.  In  fact, 
the  235  program  actually  creates  incentive 
to  advance.  If  you  lived  in  a  new  home,  why 
would  you  want  to  go  backwards?"  she  ques- 
tioned. 

But  the  woman  admitted  that  even  with  a 
raise,  a  substantial  Increase  In  payment  re- 
sulting from  the  loss  of  subsidies  would  put 
a  strain  on  the  family.  Mrs.  Lockhart  says 
the  family  is  tentatively  planning  a  move 
within  the  next  couple  of  years  so  her  hus- 
band can  continue  his  education.  "But  even 
If  we  weren't  planning  to  move,"  she  notes, 
"once  we  were  over  the  limit  we  would  prob- 
ably move  anyway"  (for  financial  reasons). 

But  here  again,  the  Lockharts  and  others 
like  them,  will  be  confronted  with  a  prob- 
lem. A  236  home  can  normally  be  sold  for 
an  equity  of  only  $200  and  any  amount  paid 
on  the  principal  which  Is  usually  small  for 
the  first  few  years.  This,  says  Manuel  San- 
chez, HUD  director.  Is  because  owners  sell- 
ing a  235  home  are  In  direct  competition 
with  the  builder. 

The  other  alternative,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Hoiislng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, u  refinance  the  home  through  the  reg- 
ular PHA  program.  But  closing  costs  here 
would  probably  absorb  any  profit. 

Yet  the  235  owner  has  one  definite  ad- 
vantage at  Income  tax  time.  Although  he 
may  be  paying  only  one  per  cent  In  Interest, 
he  may  write  off  the  full  FHA  Interest  rate 
his  home  was  contracted  for. 

Mrs.  Lockhart  doubts  the  fairness  of  the 
program  to  a  certain  extent.  "If  we  weren't 
Involved,  she  says,  "I'm  not  sure  how  I  would 
react  to  It.  But  we  pay  our  taxes  too,  so 
why  not  take  advantage  of  It?  If  we  don't 
someone  else  will." 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  B. 
CHIPERFIELD 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  saddened  recently  to 
learn  of  the  passing  of  the  Honorable 
Robert  B.  Chlperfleld,  who  for  24  years 
so  ably  represented  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois 19th  Congressional  District.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  Bob  over  many 
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of  those  24  years  and  knew  him  as  a 
friend,  a  quiet  and  unassuming  man  but 
a  man  who  made  many  important  con- 
tributions to  our  country's  affairs  of 
state.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  even  at  a  time 
when  he  could  have  expediently  with- 
held his  support.  His  only  sum  through 
his  many  years  as  ranking  minority 
leader  and  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  was  to  better 
the  position  of  our  coimtry.  We  shall  miss 
his  advice,  friendliness,  and  warmth.  To 
his  lovely  wife  and  family  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  time  of  loss. 


NOT  GUILTY 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
month,  the  Director  of  the  FBI  has  been 
seriously  maligned  several  times,  with- 
out a  single  shred  of  proof  to  support  the 
charges. 

In  the  Saturday,  April  24  edition  of 
the  Evening  Star  there  appeared  an 
editorial  which  elaborates  on  this 
theme.  I  insert  this  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  my  colleague's  perusal: 
Not  Otjn.TT 

House  Majority  Leader  Hale  Boggs  has 
done  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Democratic  party,  Con- 
gress, the  Nation  and  his  own  reputation  an 
immense  disservice. 

In  a  one-minute  speech  In  the  House  on 
April  5,  Representative  Boggs  accused  the 
FBI  of  tapping  "the  telephones  of  this  body 
and  of  members  of  the  Senate."  In  an  hour- 
long  speech  Thursday,  Boggs  presented  not 
a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  support  these  seri- 
ous charges. 

The  best  Boggs  could  do  was  to  claim  that 
a  nameless  Investigator  from  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Company,  called 
to  his  Bethesda  home  last  Aug^ust  to  Inspect  a 
suspected  tap,  reported  that  one  had  been 
placed  on  his  "private  telephone  lines  but 
that  It  had  been  removed  In  advance  of  the 
Inspection." 

The  Loulsianan  admitted  that  the  tele- 
phone company's  written  report  stated  "cate- 
gorically that  there  was  no  tap  on  my  lines." 
Boggs  added  lamely  that  It  was  his  under- 
standing that  it  was  telephone  company 
policy  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  tap  if  it 
had  been  placed  by  the  FBI. 

The  telephone  company  disputes  Boggs  on 
all  counts.  C&P  spokesman  Fred  Langbeln 
asserts  flatly  that  "no  wiretapping  wss 
found,  nor  waa  there  any  evidence  of  a  prevl- 
ovis  tap."  Langbeln  adds  that  it  is  not  tele- 
phone company  practice  to  disclaim  FBI 
ti4>s. 

When  Boggs  fired  his  broadside  on  April 
5,  both  Hoover  and  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
denied  the  charges,  which  the  latter  termed 
"reckless  and  cruel."  Nothing  Boggs  said 
Thursday  invalidated  that  description. 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  the  whole 
sordid  affair  Is  that  It  will  be  used  to  dis- 
credit those  who  believe  for  other  and  more 
valid  reasons  that  the  76-year-old  Hoover 
oi:ght  to  accept  the  honorable  retirement 
which  he  has  surely  earned  after  47  years 
at  the  helm  of  the  FBI.  Boggs'  failure  to 
substantiate  his  wild  charges  has  only  served 
to  delay  the  day  when  Hoover  will  admit 
that  it  Is  In  everybody's  best  interest  for 
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ym  to  hand  over  the  direction  of  the  FBI 

"'•Thlt'Son^'  helped.  The  gentlemanly 
rhine  for  Boggs  to  have  done  would  have 
Z^ato  admit  his  error  and  to  confess  that, 
wDeouty  Attorney  General  Klelndlenst  sug- 
rtst^  shortly  after  the  April  6  incident,  he 
Lg  at  the  time  he  made  his  original  charges, 
"idek  or  not  In  the  possession  of  his  facul- 
ttes"  Having  faUed  to  follow  this  course 
oTThursday,  however,  there  Is  small  chance 
that  Boggs  wUl  elect  to  do  so  In  the  future. 
All  In  all,  a  disgraceful  performance. 


YOUTH  COUNCIL  PROPOSED 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  vast  majority  of  America's  young- 
sters are  law  abiding,  patriotic,  and 
eager  to  work  toward  resolving  the  great 
problems  confronting  our  Nation.  One 
such  young  man  is  Richard  Zimmerman 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla..  American  Legion 
Boys  State  Governor  for  1969-70. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  attended  the  White 
House  Youth  Conference,  but  because  of 
the  limited  time  and  the  number  attend- 
ing, he  did  not  get  the  opportunity  to 
fully  express  his  ideas.  They  are  worth 
listening  to — he  has  a  great  deal  to  offer. 
and  his  report  on  establishing  a  youth 
council  merits  our  attention. 

Here,  for  the  information  of  the  Con- 
gres'?,  is  Mr.  Zimmennan's  report: 
Establishing  a  Yottth  Cottncil 
iNTHODtrcnov 

■Establishing  a  Youth  Council"  is  a  pf4>er 
prepared  after  much  research,  on  attempts 
to  form  Councils.  The  faUures  and  reasons 
for  the  failures  were  thought  out  and  this 
paper  Is  an  attempt  to  present  Ideas,  n^ny 
problems  and  some  solutions  as  well  as  a 
need  for  such  a  Council.  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  need  for  such  a  program  can  be  met  be- 
fore It  Is  too  late. 

Throughout  the  paper  the  words  "city  hall" 
are  used  to  represent  a  branch  of  govern- 
ment and  not  a  building.  It  oould  also  be 
adapted  to  mean  county  government,  state 
government,  or  national  govertuuent. 

It  la  hoped  that  this  idea  of  youth  coun- 
cils oould  later  be  applied  to  college  students, 
dropouts  and  all  other  youth  and  eventually 
solve  all  problems  In  adult  youth  comjnu- 
nlcatlon,  but  at  present  this  proposal  only 
deals  with  high  school  students. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  preeent 
these  Ideas  so  that  the  need  that  Is  so  ob- 
vious can  be  carried  out  and  it  is  hoped  that 
you  as  a  reader  will  examine  the  program 
and  If  you  find  that  you  could  help  to  estab- 
lish such  a  program,  that  you  will  not  hesi- 
tate for  the  sake  of  an  America  tomorrow. 


It  Is  evident  to  moet  people  that  growing 
unrest  exists  among  the  youth  of  America 
today.  This  paper  will  present  a  program  that 
could  be  the  beginning  of  the  solutions  to 
these  problems. 

America's  yonith  of  today  are  examining, 
seeking  answers  and  even  questioning  what 
the  previous  generations  have  held  sacred. 
Only  history  will  tell  If  this  quest  for  under- 
standing was  good  for  America,  but  It  is 
obvious  that  It  could  be  better  If  the  quest 
was  guided.  This  program  could  be  a  means 
to  guide  the  youth  of  America. 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

In  modern  America,  Increased  technology 
has  raised  the  standards  of  living  to  a  point 
that  many  young  Americans  have  not  had  to 
provide  the  essentials  of  living  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  as  did  previous  gen- 
erations. These  young  people  then  seek  some- 
thing else  to  do,  since  they  have  been  pro- 
vided the  essentials  of  life,  and  oftentimes 
much  more,  by  their  parents.  They  need 
guidance  to  channel  their  energies  into  pro- 
ductive as  opposed  to  destructive  endeavors. 
They  want  to  be  heard  because  they  feel 
they  have  something  worthwhUe  to  say. 
Other  underprlvllege  youth  oftentimes  still 
have  to  provide  for  their  families  but  are 
unsatisfied  with  their  lives.  These  youths 
want  to  change  and  are  looking  for  guidance. 
They  want  to  voice  their  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  oppression  and  need  to  be  heard.  One 
must  remember  that  Hitler  began  his  take- 
over of  Europe  by  guiding  the  youth  of  Ger- 
many in  a  certain  direction.  This  program 
could  guide  the  youth  of  America  today  who, 
in  a  few  short  years,  will  be  the  workers  and 
then  leaders  of  America. 

It  has  been  said  that  communication  Is  the 
beginning  of  understandlrxg.  It  has  also  been 
said  that  a  "generation  gap"  exists  In  Amer- 
ica, but  If  one  stops  and  talks  to  one  of 
another  generation  he  can  find  that  his  basic 
goals  are  the  same.  Man  will  never  change 
his  basic  desires. 

The  problems  of  communication  begin  be- 
cause manv  youth  do  not  realize  that  there 
must  be  an  ordwly  process  of  change.  They 
are  not  aware  of  the  problems  of  actuaUy 
running  a  government.  Many  only  see  the 
Idealism  of  a  system  of  government  and  don't 
have  the  experience  to  know  the  problems 
of  a  real  system.  Many  will  not  recognize  the 
results  of  the  changes  that  they  propose, 
and  can't  see  that  disorderly  violent  change 
can  lead  to  chaos  and  anarchy.  But  these  are 
a  small  percentage  when  compared  with  the 
entire  youth  popiUation.  When  viewing  the 
Incidents  as  reported  by  the  news  media  one 
must  keep  numbers  In  their  proper  perspec- 
tive. How  many  students  actually  participate 
In  these  activities  on  campuses?  What  per 
cent  of  the  total  student  population  Is  this? 
Unfortunately,  in  our  fast  moving  society, 
the  news  media,  as  a  rule,  gives  a  poor  picture 
of  our  society  as  a  whole.  The  most  ImporUnt 
news,  apparently.  Is  that  of  violence  and 
lawlessness.  Recently  It  was  observed  that 
two  dropouts  made  the  front  page  by  being 
arrested  for  breaking  and  entering,  while 
twenty-seven  students  who  were  ranked 
among  the  top  one  percent  In  the  nation 
were  listed  on  page  twenty-seven  In  the  C 
section.  This  program  could  be  one  that 
would  recognize  and  reward  the  youth. 

Problems  of  communication  also  exist  be- 
cause thoee  of  the  adult  generation  refuse 
to  communicate  or  they  enter  Into  a  discus- 
sion with  preformed  opinions  and  prejudices 
so  opposed  to  open-mlndedness.  Many  adults 
label  all  youth  by  actions  of  those  that  the 
news  media  reports.  The  adult  generation 
must  not  Ignore  the  youth  and  resign  Amer- 
ica with  the  cliche'  "What  will  be,  will  be". 
Adults  must  recognize  those  who  darken  the 
Image  of  the  other  youth,  and  then  seek  to 
guide  the  youth  who  are  Interested  In  Amer- 
ica and  improving  it  or  otherwise,  who  were 
Ignored  and  needed  guidance  In  the  choice 
of  becoming  destructive  or  constructive 
Americans  will  choose  the  destructive  path. 
America  spends  bllUons  of  dollars  per  year 
In  foreign  aid  trying  to  sell  the  Idea  of 
democracy  to  people  of  other  countries.  Why 
cant  we  spend  a  Uttie  time  and  effort  guid- 
ing the  youth  of  our  own  country?  This 
program  oould  allow  adults  to  guide  and 
communicate  with  the  youth. 

The  idea  of  a  true  democracy  is  that  all 
voices  be  heard  and  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  be  carried  out.  The  American  youth 
of  today  have  been  prodded  and  forced  by 
an  educational  system  to  think  about  more 
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things  at  an  earlier  age.  The  American  sys- 
tem of  education  has  taught  our  youth  to 
question  and  has  taught  them  the  Ideals  of 
a  democracy.  With  these  things  In  a  youth's 
training.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  they 
desire  to  express  themselves.  Businesses  are 
continually  in  the  search  for  new  Ideas  and 
young  blood.  It  is  time  the  government  of 
America  realised  that  the  youth  can  offer 
some  useful  suggestions  at  times  and  It  is 
time  America  tapped  this  source  of  ideas 
and  manpower.  If  America  is  to  be  demo- 
cratic, it  should  allow  the  youth  to  speak 
and  be  heard,  but  then  foUow  the  wiU  of  the 
majority.  This  program  could  allow  youthful 
opinions  and  ideas  to  be  voiced  demo- 
cratically. 

The  need  of  adult  guidance  for  the  youth 
Is  very  obvious.  We  say  in  America  that  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  great  decision  as  to 
the  direction  of  the  country.  This  decision 
will  probably  be  made  by  the  youth  of  today 
as  they  grow  Into  tomorrow's  leaders,  but 
In  order  to  make  a  useful  America  of  tomor- 
row the  adult  generation  of  today  needs  to 
guide  the  youth's  tictivltles  and  thinking. 
The  adults  must  tell  the  youth  of  the  prob- 
lems encountered  as  one  goes  from  an  Ideal 
to  a  practical  system.  Adults  must  explain 
the  way  the  system  functions  so  the  youth 
can  understand  why  many  of  the  things  they 
propose  win  not  work.  The  adults  must  ex- 
plain endeavors  that  they  have  attempted 
60  that  the  experiences  of  the  adult  gener- 
ation can  be  learned  without  having  to  be 
duplicated.  If  this  is  not  done  the  youth 
generation  will  duplicate  the  fallvu-es  of  the 
IM-evlous  generation,  and  be  building  an 
America  on  this  same  level  as  the  America  of 
txxlay  Instead  of  building  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  adult  generation  to  create 
an  America  that  is  much  above  today's 
level. 

In  ooncluslon,  there  Is  a  great  need  for  a 
program  whereby  the  youth  of  today  oould 
receive  adult  guidance  In  their  thought  and 
endeavors,  create  communication  in  which 
the  youth  can  be  heard  In  a  democratic  spirit, 
good  Ideas  could  be  exchanged,  error  of  the 
previous  generation  would  not  be  dupli- 
cated, and  the  youth  could  be  of  service  to 
their  community. 

KB80I>TS 

What  would  be  the  results  of  such  a  pro- 
gram? They  could  be  divided  Into  two  basic 
groups:  long  term  and  short  term  results. 
The  short  term  results  could  Justify  the 
program,  but  the  expected  long  term  resiUte 
show  such  a  program  to  be  a  necessity. 

The  short  term  results  could  be  called 
tangible  and  would  be  such  projects  as  com- 
munity beautlflcatlon,  youth  education  on 
such  things  as  drugs,  vocations,  summer  time 
employment,  sex,  and  veneral  diseases,  a  flow 
of  youth  opinions,  ideas  and  suggestions,  and 
a  method  of  dissemination  of  material  to 
the  youth.  These  facts  of  the  program  could 
Justify  its  existence. 

The  long  term  reetilts  could  be  called  in- 
tangible. They  would  be  the  affects  on  indi- 
viduals thinking  and  com*se  of  action  In  the 
future.  The  program  would  make  the  youth 
feel  that  the  system  of  American  government 
was  very  worthwhile,  and  let  them  construct 
an  Improved  America  Instead  of  causing  the 
destruction  of  the  present  America.  It  would 
make  the  youth  feel  that  America  Is  in  part 
theirs.  They  would  have  more  respect  for  a 
system  of  orderly  change  If  they  could  see 
one  at  work.  For  these  long  term  reasons, 
this  program  Is  a  necessity. 

BTRnCTtTBX 

The  ideas  of  this  program  could  be  carried 
out  through  the  creation  of  a  youth  councU. 
The  original  Idea  was  to  have  an  independent 
and  self-sufficient  council  in  each  city  and 
then  to  allow  each  city  to  send  representa- 
tion to  form  a  state  council,  and  possible 
IQ  a  few  years,  a  oatlonal  council. 
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Each  city  youth  council  would  be  the  ^nk 
In  the  communication  between  city  hall  4nd 
the  youth.  The  council  would  act  as  the  link 
In  two  types  or  communication:  one  would 
be  service,  and  the  other  wotUd  be  Id^as, 
opinions  and  suggestions,  with  both  t^es 
going  both  ways.  City  hall  would  have  sdme 
agency  that  It  could  request  service  frpm. 
such  as  city  beautlflcatlon.  and  the  yotith 
would  have  an  agency  that  could  coordii|ate 
all  service  projects  of  each  Individual  yoUth 
service  segment  of  the  youth  population,  as 
well  as  an  agency  that  could  inform  jthe 
youth  concerning  where  service  Is  needed- 

The  youth  council  would  have  regular 
meetings,  Just  as  a  city  council,  where  tbey 
could  discuss  their  Ideas  and  opinions  onl  Is- 
sues of  their  choice.  They  would  then  pub- 
lish them  In  a  report  sent  to  the  appropriate 
agency,  whether  It  was  the  city  council, 
county  commissioners,  school  boards  or  cbn- 
gress.  The  agency  could  then  respond  to  'the 
report,  and  communication  could  be  estlab- 
llshed.  The  council  would  be  under  some  city 
department  and  the  report  would  first  »ass 
through  this  department.  This  communica- 
tion of  Ideas  would  come  to  the  youth  coun- 
cil from  city  hall  In  the  form  of  the  retfum 
reports,  as  well  as  a  man  who  would  act  ^  a 
permanent  liaison. 

The  Council  would  be  composed  of  re|)re- 
sentatlves  of  youth  segments  of  the  pwptUa- 
^tlon  and  as  a  beginning  It  would  be  best 
"only  to  Include  high  school  students  bectuse 
this  Is  a  group  that  has  some  degree  of  utity 
and  could  be  reached  comparatively  eailly. 
The  representatives  would  be  the  executive 
council  and  would  be  the  group  that  met  and 
made  the  report. 

The  representatives  would  then  estahiish 
the  constltuants  In  a  sub-council  that  wduld 
be  based  at  some  physical  plant  such  as  a 
school  or  community  recreation  center.  As  a 
rule  the  majority  of  the  discussion  would 
be  carried  on  by  the  representatives,  but  Ipne 
would  be  set  aside  for  any  youth  that  i  de- 
sired to  present  an  idea  or  opinion. 

It  Is  hoped  that  each  city  would  iake 
enough  Interest  in  Its  youth  to  assist  toithe 
council  a  man  who  would  be  Interested  In 
the  program  and  would  be  willing  to  I  put 
some  time  into  it.  An  interested  advisor  Us  a 
necessity  to  a  successful  council,  and!  he 
could  act  as  a  liaison  to  city  hall. 

In  addition  to  an  interested  advlapr — 
liaison  man,  an  advisory  board  of  competent 
businessmen  is  needed.  This  would  be  the 
point  in  which  experience  and  guidance 
covild  enter  into  the  youth  council.  The  tnen 
could  serve  on  a  rotating  basis,  and  natufally 
would  be  expected  to  take  an  active  past  in 
the  coTincU. 

This  would  be  the  basic  Idea  of  a  council, 
but  It  must  be  remembered  that  each  dom- 
mtinlty  must  adapt  these  ideas  to  its  owA  lo- 
cality. This  program  la  not  one  that  you 
cotild  adopt  by  merely  changing  the  name 
of  the  city  on  the  constitution  and  ex^ject 
It  to  function,  but  rather  ideas  that  aq  in- 
terested community  could  adapt  to  fit  tjhelr 
youth,  adults,  and  government  structur^. 

PROBLEMS  IN  A  COUNCIL 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  creatlpg  a 
council  of  this  nature  Is  proper  represen- 
tation. The  best  way  for  a  large  city  frith 
eight  or  more  high  schools  Is  using  each  txlgh 
school  as  a  sub-council  and  electing  or.  ap- 
pointing representatives  from  these. 

In  a  city  o<  three  of  four  high  schools.  It 
wotild  be  best  if  the  city  were  divided  Into 
districts,  and  elections  held  for  each  of  these 
districts.  The  elections  coiild  be  held  at  the 
schools,  with  each  district  holding  Its  own 
election.  Again,  remember  that  these  ideas 
are  only  presented  so  a  community  will  liave 
some  ideas  and  are  not  presented  as  a  pack- 
age to  which  any  comm\inity  could  Just  plug 
in  its  name.  It  will  require  a  good  de^  of 
work  on  ecM;h  communlty*B  pert. 

In  selecting  representatives,  one  i^ust 
choose  a  method  In  which  the  students!  can 
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feel  that  they  are  trtUy  represented.  CSiooB- 
ing  Instead  of  electing  representatives  usual- 
ly alienates  the  representatives  from  the 
students.  One  must  insure  that  there  la  i»'0- 
portlonal  representation  of  minority  groups, 
so  many  classes  as  ptossible,  and  of  the  ao 
called  troublemakers  Lf  you  are  to  have  a 
truly  representative  youth  council.  Smoother 
Integration  could  be  accomplished  by  such  a 
council,  as  well  as  helping  in  slum  and 
underprlvlledged  areas.  If  your  community 
has  pcuticularly  active  service  clubs,  repre- 
sentation could  be  taken  from  each  of  these. 
The  most  Important  point  In  representa- 
tion Is  that  most  youth  factions  must  feel 
that  tbey  are  represented.  If  you  select  club 
presidents,  student  council  presidents,  or 
class  officers  from  each  school,  you  are  only 
•perpetuating  unequal  and  undemocratic 
representation.  You  must  change  the  tradi- 
tional council  ideas  to  include  more  seg- 
ments of  the  youth  because  In  the  past  the 
councils  have  only  taken  In  a  very  narrow 
spectrum  of  the  youth,  and  usually  Include 
the  youth  who  are  already  strong  Americans 
and  as  a  rule  generally  need  little  guidance 
other  than  that  which  they  already  have. 
You  must  reach  those  that  live  In  the  slums 
or  frequent  the  ixx>l  halls,  because  these  are 
the  youth  that  take  the  wrong  direction, 
create  trouble,  and  need  the  guidance.  Above 
all,  remember  to  make  your  council  one  that 
includes  more  than  the  narrow  spectrum 
of  superior  students.  Reach  out  to  those  who 
need  the  help  and  guidance  so  desperately. 
Another  problem  encountered  Is  the  need 
for  an  on-going  body  In  the  city  structure 
which  is  responsible  tar  the  youth  council. 
Frequently  an  ambitious  mayor  will  estab- 
lish such  a  program  and  it  will  last  for  sev- 
eral years  under  his  administration  and  as 
he  leaves  office  the  youth  council  dissolves. 
There  needs  to  be  an  on-going  body  In  the 
city  government  that  is  responsible  for  the 
council.  Several  cities  have  found  the  elty 
recreation  department  as  the  body  that  car- 
ries on  this  function.  Again,  experience  has 
shown  an  on-going  body,  with  some  Inter- 
ested adults,  is  needed  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  successful  youth  council. 

Naturally,  support  Is  a  Mg  problem  In  a 
youth  council.  Sttudent  support  can  be 
gained  In  many  ways,  but  the  first  and  most 
Important  Initially  Is  In  allowing  them  to 
take  part.  They  must  feel  that  they  had  a 
voice  In  the  development  of  the  council's 
structiire,  Instead  of  city  hall  working  out  a 
plan  and  then  seeking  students  to  carry  It 
out.  The  best  solution  to  this  Is  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  discuss  the  program  with  officials 
from  city  hall  while  the  plans  &t«  being 
worked  out.  It  Is  best  to  appoint  these  stu- 
dents to  advise  and  work  out  the  structure 
of  your  community's  council,  but  again  one 
must  remember  to  get  some  semblance  of 
equal  suid  Just  representation. 

Support  must  also  be  received  from  city 
hall,  but  it  is  obvious  that  for  a  program 
to  be  successful.  It  must  be  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Its  sponsors.  Not  only  should  the 
mayor,  his  assistants,  and  the  body  that  Is 
responsible  for  the  council  know  of  the  coun- 
cil, but  all  of  the  city  hall  should  know  of  Its 
existence  and  those  directly  concerned  with 
the  council  should  take  an  active  Interest 
In  It.  It  seems  obvious  at  first  that  the  origi- 
nator and  sponsor  of  a  program  should 
strongly  support  It,  but  this  Is  the  reason 
for  the  failure  of  many  youth  groups.  The 
youth  Involved  changes  over  In  great  num- 
bers each  year,  and  If  a  great  deal  of  support 
from  city  hall  Isn't  received,  a  youth  council 
Is  doomed  before  it  is  begun. 

A  program  of  this  nature  also  needs  the 
support  of  the  community.  This  suppoit 
can  be  obtained  by  favorable  endorsement 
and  word  of  mouth  compliments  by  the  busi- 
nessmen on  the  board  of  advisors.  It  is  also 
obtained  again  through  proper  publicity  by 
news  media.  If  an  active  council  is  produced, 
community  support  wlU  follow,  but  com- 
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munlty  support  on  a  large  scale  Is  very  dlf- 
flcult  to  create  while  forming  the  council. 

Support  of  the  youth,  city  hall,  and  com- 
munity are  all  needed  for  a  successful  and 
continuing  youth  council,  and  every  effcrt 
should  be  made  to  obtain  It  if  an  outstand- 
ing council  is  to  be  made. 

In  traditional  high  school  councils,  every 
year  there  is  a  turnover  of  members  and  all 
experience  is  lost.  This  can  be  eliminated  by 
electing  membership  for  a  two  year  term,  al- 
lowing only  second  year  representatives  to 
seek  the  higher  offices,  and  making  sub- 
councils  active  so  that  a  broad  base  of  stu- 
dents are  Involved  in  them.  It  might  serve  in 
particular  circumstances  to  have  offices  In 
each  sub-council,  and  have  service  club  rep- 
resentation in  the  sub-councils. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  of  an  active 
council  one  year  and  an  inactive  one  the 
next  year  comes  In  properly  selecting  your 
representatives  having  an  on-going  body  In 
city  hall  that  is  responsible  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  council,  having  the  support  of 
the  youth,  city  hall,  and  the  commimlty,  and 
creating  a  council  that  Involves  large  num- 
bers of  the  youth  In  a  broad-based  founda- 
Hlon  for  the  council. 

CONCLUSION 

In  this  report  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  elected  offlclals 
and  other  public  officials  the  need  for  such 
a  program.  The  expected  results,  structure 
and  problems  frequently  encountered  were 
presented  with  the  hope  that  some  into*- 
ested  person  in  an  established  office  would 
carry  out  a  program  on  these  basic  guide- 
lines, adapting  and  changing  them  to  fit  his 
particular  commtinity. 


MANCINI  HONORED  BY  UCLA 
ALUMNI 
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HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  name 
Mancinl  has  been  synonymous  with  the 
world  of  music  for  over  a  decade. 

On  Sunday,  May  16,  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  will  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
this  great  figure  of  the  entertaimnent 
world.  In  special  ceremonies  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Music  Center,  three-time  Aca- 
demy Award-winning  Composer  Henry 
Mancinl  will  be  named  an  honorary 
alimmus,  the  seventh  man  in  history  to 
be  accorded  this  unique  honor. 

Although  Mancini's  contributions  to 
the  popular  music  field  are  world  famous 
and  have  won  for  this  talented  composer- 
conductor-arranger  virtually  every  ac- 
colade the  music  business  can  bestow 
upon  its  most  gifted  artists,  there  is  a 
lesser  known  aspect  to  this  remarkable 
gentleman. 

Mancinl  is  responsible  for  more  than 
$200,000  In  music  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships dedicated  to  furthering  the  am- 
bitions and  aspirations  of  tomorrow's 
budding  musicians. 

These  grants  have  been  established  at 
two  major  music  study  centers:  New 
York's  famed  Jullllard  School  of  Music 
and  at  UCLA. 

Mancini's  UCLA  fund  Is  truly  unique. 
In  addition  to  providing  an  annual 
scholarship  of  $2,500  for  the  composition 
of  music  for  motion  pictures  and  tele- 
vision, there  Is  a  special  annual  provi- 
sion for  another  $2,500  to  be  used  for  an 


actual  student  project.  As  Mr.  Mancinl 

explains  It: 

A  number  of  gifted  advanced  students  an- 
nuaUy  become  eligible  to  produce  a  thesis 
jUjji  but  completion  of  such  a  film,  includ- 
ing'  professionally  recorded  music  usually 
nresents  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 

In  these  trying  times  of  widespread 
unemployment  and  depressed  film  pro- 
duction in  Hollywood,  such  a  move  to 
actually  stimulate  film  production  de- 
serves more  thsin  passing  notice. 

Since  revolutionizing  television  scoring 
with  his  "Peter  Gunn"  and  "Mr.  Lucky" 
theme  music,  Mr.  Mancini  has  been  the 
recipient  of  Academy  Awards  for  his  mo- 
tion picture  scores  for  "Breakfast  at 
Tiffany's"  and  "Days  of  Wine  and  Roses" 
and  the  song,  "Moon  River"— lyrics  by 
Johnny  Mercer.  He  holds  an  unprece- 
dented 20  Grammy  Awards,  six  Gold 
Record  Albums,  and  has  appeared  in 
concert  in  more  than  100  cities  from 
coast  to  coast  and  numerous  foreign 
countries,  Including  the  royal  command 
performance  for  the  Queen  of  England 
and  two  White  House  visits  at  the  per- 
sonal invitation  of  President  Nixon. 

In  addition  to  his  concerts  and  motion 
picture  scoring,  Mr.  Mancini  has  com- 
pleted the  main  theme  for  "Curiosity 
Shop,"  a  new  ABC-TV  children's  hour 
to  air  this  fall  and  the  first  of  three  TV 
specials.  His  book  on  orchestration, 
"Sounds  and  Scores,"  can  be  found  on 
the  shelf  of  every  serious  student  of 
music. 

It  Is  to  his  great  credit  that  a  man 
whose  fame  and  fortune  Is  derived  from 
the  popular  music  field  would  be  so  vl- 
tsjly  concerned  with  the  future  of  music 
In  general  and  Its  budding  practitioners 
in  particular. 

And  it  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  that  a  man  of 
such  accomplishment  would  be  singled 
out  for  special  recognition  and  tribute 


SELF-DETERMINATION  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF   THE   DISTKICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  ApHl  27,  1971 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  morning,  April  26,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  testify  before  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict committee  on  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  believe  that  my 
testimony  sets  forth  clearly  many  of  the 
issues  which  are  of  pressing  concern  to 
the  citizens  of  Washington,  D.C.  As  these 
Issues  are  of  Interest  to  all  of  you,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  remarks 
to  the  Senate  District  Committee : 
Tbstimony    OF    Rbpbeskntative    Walter    E. 

PaUNTROT  ON  HOMX  RULK  FOB  THK  DISTRICT 

or    CoLUMHiA    Before    Sknatk    Dtstrxct 

COMMrrTEE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, In  many  vrays  my  testimony  before 
you  today  Is  a  landmark  In  this  city's  long 
struggle  for  self-determination.  I  believe  It 
Is  the  first  step  In  securing  for  the  people  of 
this  city  the  rights  of  elected  self-govern- 
ment and  full  voting  representation  in  the 
Congress  that  we  have  not  enjoyed  for  so 
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long.  I  have  testified  before  this  Committee 
and  others  in  the  Congress  many  times  about 
the  pressing  problems  facing  this  city  and 
this  Nation.  But  today  I  come  before  you  as 
the  first  elected  Congressional  Representa- 
tive from  the  District  of  Columbia  in  almost 
one  hundred  years,  presenting  my  first  testi- 
mony before  a  Congressional  Committee  In 
my  new  capacity. 

I  take  this  opportunity  first,  therefore,  to 
thank  you  and  your  colleagues  for  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  (8.  1603  and  S.  1626) 
that  would  give  self-determination  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  You 
have  thereby  set  in  motion  an  historic  and 
productive  process  for  freeing  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation's  Capital  in  this  92nd  Congress. 
These  bills  represent  a  forceful  stride  in  the 
right  direction,  and  the  people  of  oxir  city 
deeply  value  the  commitment  and  support 
that  your  efforts  manifest.  I  believe  that 
your  dedication,  combined  with  that  of  citi- 
zens of  the  District  and  fair-minded  Ameri- 
cans everywhere,  will  give  us  the  victory 
for  home  rule  we  have  sought  for  so  long. 

By  introducing  your  legislation  you  have 
shown  that  you  agree  with  my  fellow  citizens 
and  I  who  do  not  look  upon  elected  self- 
government  few  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
a  gift.  It  Is  an  absolute  right  in  a  free,  demo- 
cratic society  such  as  ours.  The  people  of 
the  world  have  recognized  colonialism  as  im- 
moral and  repulsive  to  decent  men.  But  the 
citizens  of  the  seat  of  goveriunent  of  the 
world's  oldest  and  in  many  ways  the  greatest 
democracy  remain  powerless  before  their  co- 
lonial masters.  It  Is  shameful  that,  as  we 
approach  the  bicentennial  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  this  Nation,  the  rights  declared 
to  be  "self-evident"  in  the  ITTO's  are  not  at 
all  evident  t^D  the  people  of  the  District  in 
the  1970'8.  llie  gap  between  this  nation's 
ideals  of  Justice  and  liberty  and  tbelr  prac- 
tice in  the  District  of  Colimibla  is  enormous 
and  must  be  closed. 

Some  would  deny  us  self-determination  by 
seeking  refuge  In  the  argument  that  the 
enslavement  of  the  District  is  mandated  by 
the  Constitution.  But  the  historical  evidence 
makes  it  as  clear  to  me  as  I  am  sure  it  is  to 
you  that  the  founders  of  democracy  in  this 
country  did  not  wish  to  make  an  exception 
of  District  citizens  in  the  establishment  of 
free  goveriunent.  Rather,  the  Pounding 
Fathers  Intended  in  Article  I,  Section  8  of 
the<Constitutlon  to  Insure  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict's separate  identity  from  any  one  state. 
One  of  the  major  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, Jamee  Madison,  stated  in  the  Federalist 
Papers:  "a  municipal  legislature  for  local 
purposes,  derived  from  their  own  suffrages, 
will  of  course  be  allowed"  .  .  .  District  citi- 
zens. The  courts  have  time  after  time  up- 
held broad  delegations  of  legislative  power 
to  the  District  government,  and  almost  every 
legal  scholar  who  has  seriously  considered 
the  matter  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
self-determination  for  the  District  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  constitution. 

Another  reason  for  denying  home  rule, 
though  it  is  not  now  spoken  of  as  openly 
Gks  In  the  past,  is  of  course  race.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  those  who  opposed  equal 
justice  for  Blacks  in  this  Nation  are  the  very 
same  people  who  would  deny  us  self-govern- 
ment. Perhaps  those  lingering  forces  of  re- 
action and  racism  would  deny  us  what  is 
ours,  but  I  iDill  not  believe  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  or  their 
representatives  in  the  Congress  will  continue 
to  hold  to  this  discredited  colonial  course. 
I  believe  that  we  must  divest  self-govern- 
ment of  its  racial  overtones.  I  believe  that 
this  Is  not  a  question  of  Black  versvis  white. 
It  is  a  question  of  right  versus  wrong.  And  It 
is  wrong  to  deny  nearly  800.000  American 
citizens  of  their  constitutionally  guaranteed 
rights  of  self-determination. 

Finally,  self-determination  Is  good  govern- 
ment. It  makes  no  sense  to  have  this  very 
busy  Congress  intimately  involved  In  the 
day-to-day  affairs  of  the  District  govermnenu 
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As  Senator  Eagleton  has  so  forcefully  recog- 
nized, you  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  serve  as  a  city  council  for  the 
people  of  this  city:  and  this  Is  as  it  should 
be.  On  the  other  side,  the  pressing  housing, 
health,  crime,  and  social  Justice  Issues  this 
city  faces  can  only  be  Justly  solved  by  those 
who  have  a  real  stake  In  the  outcome,  by 
those  who  are  accountable  to  the  people  they 
serve. 

In  short,  there  are  no  reasonable  argu- 
ments against  self-government,  nothing  that 
should  prevent  Immediate  action  by  this 
Congress.  It  has  the  authority  to  act  and 
must  act. 

With  respect  to  the  specifics  of  your  bUls, 
I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  com- 
ment. In  my  role  as  the  first  District  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Congress  in  almost  a  htm- 
dred  years,  I  have  pledged  to  directly  Involve 
my  constituents,  the  people  of  the  District, 
as  fuUy  as  possible  In  any  proposals  that 
vitally  affect  their  interests.  And  there  is 
little  that  could  affect  them  more  than  home 
rule.  Within  the  next  thirty  days  I  will  in- 
troduce a  home  rule  proposal  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  only  after  it  has  been 
submitted  to  the  people.  Within  the  next 
two  weeks,  I  shall  circulate  a  draft  bill  to 
the  people,  holding  neighborhood  meetings 
throughout  the  city  in  open  forums  to  eUdt 
their  views  on  the  beet  form  of  self-determi- 
nation for  the  District.  The  people  will  have 
the  ultimate  say  In  what  proposal  I  present 
to  the  Congress.  I  hope  to  announce  the  de- 
tails of  this  procedure  sometime  later  this 
week. 

I  did  not  wish  to  miss  this  opportunity  to 
give  you  my  thanks  for  your  efforts  and  to 
convey  my  conunents  on  some  of  the  major 
featiu'es  of  your  proposals.  After  the  process 
of  community  review,  I  hope  to  submit  to 
you  more  detailed  comments  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  In  the  meantime,  I  hope  you 
win  continue  your  needed  efforts  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  have  reviewed  both  8.  1603  and  S.  1626. 
In  my  Judgment,  as  I  Indicated,  both  are  a 
powerful  step  toward  home  rule.  Both  em- 
body the  central  themes  that  must  govern 
my  evaluation  of  home  rule  legislation,  by 
providing  for  elected  government  with  broad 
legislative  powers,  by  granting  fiscal  auton- 
omy, and  by  making  some  provision  for  an 
automatic  federal  payment.  All  these  are  nec- 
essary ingredients  in  a  meaningful  approach 
to  home  rule,  and  I  commend  you  for  this. 
In  reviewing  your  bills  and  considering 
the  legislation  that  I  shall  introduce  in  the 
House,  several  thoughts  occur  to  me. 

First  of  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  eleven- 
member  city  councU  that  you  provide  for 
should  probably  be  significantly  enlarged  to 
reflect  the  major  legislative  chores  given  it 
under  the  bill.  I  am  former  vice-chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council,  and 
I  believe  I  know  both  the  strengths  and 
weakness  of  a  council  with  limited  mem- 
bership. You  must  remember  that  you  are 
creating  a  legislative  body  with  responsibili- 
ties in  many  ways  similar  to  those  of  a  state 
legislature.  The  council  would  have  author- 
ity to  enact  legislation  dealing  with  such 
matters  as  court  organization,  estates,  wel- 
fare, Insurance — matters  that  are  normally 
considered  by  state  legislatures.  An  eleven- 
member  council  could  not  provide  either  the 
broad  representation  nor  the  time  and  ex- 
pertise that  we  have  come  to  expect  of  legis- 
latures considering  such  Important  ques- 
tions. I  would  strongly  suggest  that  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  municipal  corporation  be 
expanded  significantly.  This  view  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  proposal  that  I  will  submit  to 
the  people. 

Second,  in  examining  the  bills  I  can  find 
no  provision  that  expressly  gives  the  District 
CouncU  the  power  to  raise  revenues  through 
a  local  tax  system.  Though  such  power  might 
be  inferred  from  the  general  legislative  pow- 
er given  to  the  council,  I  would  think  that 
it  would  be  sensible  to  ipell  out  such  Im- 
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portAnt  authority.  In  thla  connection,  1 1  lote 
that  Senator  from  MaryUnd's  bill  woulq  ex- 
pressly deny  the  District  govemment  the 
power  to  impoee  a  oonunuter  tax.  Witt)  all 
respect  to  my  friend  the  Junior  Senator  ftx>m 
Maryland,  I  must  strongly  oppose  this  limita- 
tion. Without  dlflcujsalng  the  merlte  of  the 
question,  I  will  only  observe  that  almost 
every  major  urban  Jurisdiction  has  found  It 
fair  and  equitable  to  tax  those  who  earn  their 
livings  In  the  city  but  reside  elsewhere.  I 
believe  that  the  District  government  should 
possess  such  autholrty  to  tax  Income  where  It 
Is  ean^d.  I  might  say  that  thla  should  ba  the 
case  eveti  In  the  absence  of  home  rule.  Adatn, 
these  comments  will  be  reflected  In  the  leg- 
islation that  I  am  preparing  and  will  Izsro- 
duoe.  I 

Third,  I  would  strongly  urge  the  Oom»alt- 
tee  to  reconsider  the  provision  of  the  t>lllB 
that  would  give  the  President  veto  power  ©ver 
locally  passed  legislation  where  he  deter- 
mines that  the  federal  interest  Is  advemely 
affected.  This  broad  language  would  allow 
the  I»re8ident  to  nullify  local  legislation  at 
his  will.  In  my  opinion,  such  a  provision  Is 
not  needed  to  protect  the  federal  Intetest. 
The  bills  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Congress  retains  ultimate  legislative  autl^or- 
Ity  over  the  District.  If  the  local  government 
acts  In  such  a  way  as  to  seriously  harm  the 
Federal  Interest,  Congress  will  have  the  right 
to  override  the  local  action.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  an  ample  safeguard.  My  proptwal 
will  eliminate  this  provision. 

Finally,  while  both  8. 1903  and  8. 1826  (Con- 
tain provisions  for  an  automatic  federal 
payment,  I  am  not  sure  that  either  approjach 
adequately  deals  with  the  problem  of  flmmc- 
ing  the  District  government.  According  to 
roTigh  estimates  that  my  staff  has  done,  the 
approach  stated  in  3.  1803  would  genei'ate 
far  less  revenue  than  is  now  provided 
the  District  government  through  the  fed- 
eral payment.  At  the  very  least,  any  {pay- 
ment formvUa  that  la  developed  should  not 
result  In  a  reduction  In  the  amount  recetved 
and  should  take  into  aoeount  the  urgent 
fiscal  needs  of  this  city.  The  approach  ex- 
pressed in  8.  1698  would  appear  to  preserve 
the  existing  federal  payment  level.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  I  have  a  final  answer 
to  this  question  for  you  today.  I  am  (till 
oonalderlng  some  of  these  matters  and  will 
recommend  an  approctch  when  my  home  ffule 
bill  is  submitted  for  review  by  the  peopl*. 

I  want  to  atress,  and  stress  unequivocally, 
that  the  93nd  Oongress  must  be  the  one  to 
recognize  self-determination  for  the  people 
of  thlB  dty.  We  have  waited  and  we  have 
argued  but  we  can  wait  no  longer.  We  will 
not  be  discouraged.  We  will  use  every  appro- 
priate means  to  Impress  on  Congress  and  the 
Amorloan  people  the  urgency  of  our  cavae. 
We  have  seen  the  ground  begin  to  give  wa(r — 
my  presence  here  is  evidence  of  that — %nd 
we  will  not  relent.  We  will  not  be  handed  ^y 
more  hollow  promises  or  offered  oosm#tlc 
changes  In  the  District  govoimisnt  that  do 
not  shift  power  to  the  people  We  will  tuse 
the  arithmetic  of  power  to  multiply  bur 
friends,  and  to  divide  our  adversaries.  Ulti- 
mately, we  will  prevail. 
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MICHAEL  GREEN  BRINGS  SPI 

PERSPECTIVE  TO  THE  REC^^T 
REPUBLICAN  GOVERNORS'  CQN- 
VENTION 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 


or  cAUroaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVEp 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  focus  the  attention  of  my  ool- 
leagues  on  several  news  columnB  ^tten 
by  Michael  Green,  staff  writer  for  Mc- 
Clatchy  newspapers  from  northern  Ci  U- 
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fomia.  I  think  sdl  will  agree  that  Mr. 
Green  brings  a  special  historical  per- 
spective to  the  recent  Republican  Gov- 
ernors' convention. 
The  columns  foUows: 

The  colonial  militia  of  Williamsburg 
assembled  on  a  village  green  at  dusk  last 
night  and  mustered  the  nation's  Bepublican 
governors  out  of  their  temporary  service 
here  with  an  exhibition  of  close  order  drill 
and  musketry. 

Then  the  governors,  after  pausing  for  a 
black  tie  dinner,  began  marching  out  of  town 
In  white  limousines  to  face  next  year's  polit- 
ical wars  and  the  hardships  of  battle  in  their 
respective  states. 

Some  of  them  finally  got  the  chance  to  do 
some  sightseeing  with  their  wives  In  the 
afternoon  before  the  banquet.  For  Repub- 
lican governors  already  beginning  to  feel 
saturated  with  history  after  three  days  In, 
this  18th  Century  restoration,  special  golflpg 
accommodations  were  provided  from  3:30-4 
pjn. 

Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  passed  up  the  golf  for 
a  visit  to  the  Oovemor's  Palace  and  Oardens, 
the  most  elegant  spot  in  town  In  colonial 
times,  with  his  wife,  Nancy,  and  a  small  en- 
tourage of  State  Troopers,  security  men  and 
friends.  Requests  by  a  reporter  to  accomp)any 
them  on  the  sightseeing  were  turned  down 
with  the  understandable  explanation  that 
the  Gov.  and  Mrs.  Reagan  hoped  to  enjoy 
some  sightseeing  in  privacy.  They  were 
mobbed  by  camera-wielding  tourists  and 
autograph  seekers  standing  In  line  to  enter 
the  Governor's  Palace,  who  were  received  by 
the  Governor  warmly.  The  mob  scene  and 
slae  of  the  eecmrlty  entourage  did  not  exactly 
lend  Itself  to  intimacy. 

It  Is  not  known  whether  the  Governor 
visited  the  old  capltol  building  down  at  the 
other  end  of  the  village  where  such  fiery  pol- 
iticians in  the  House  of  Burgesses  as  Patrick 
Henry,  Peyton  Randolph,  and  George  Mason 
gave  colonial  governors  such  a  hard  time  In 
the  late  1700's.  Perhaps  a  desire  to  forget 
Sacramento  and  the  irritant  of  a  Democratic- 
controlled  state  legislature  for  a  little  while 
kept  him  away. 

Jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  Democratic 
legislature  In  Sacramento  have  been  the 
standard  bon  mots  in  Governor  Reagan's 
buffet  and  reception  circuit  repertoire  while 
here  in  Williamsburg. 

Democratic  legislative  leaders  are  so  busy 
out  running  for  governor  In  California  they 
only  stop  In  their  legislative  chambers  In  the 
Btatehouse  to  change  their  laundry,  he  tells 
appreciative  Republicans  here. 

Republicans  have  found  It  possible  to  laugh 
easily  in  the  three  days  of  the  Governors' 
conference. 

No  one  has  mentioned  the  war  unless  to 
observe  that  it  has  gone  away.  Nobody  ever 
heard  of  Rep.  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  R-8an 
Mateo — they  pronounce  his  name  "Mc- 
Cluskey"  If  they  pronounce  it  at  all,  which 
Is  Just  about  never. 

The  accommodations,  parties  and  enter- 
tainment have  been  lavish. 

There  Is  no  crime  in  the  streets  problem 
at  night  over  there  outside  the  spinner  and 
weaver's  place  or  walking  home  in  the  dark 
from  a  sumptuous  colonial  feast  at  Wether- 
burn's  Tavern.  Automobiles  are  even  banned 
from  the  streets  for  several  square  blocks. 

Had  there  been  any  lingering  fears  of  mur- 
der, robbtry,  rape,  or  possibly  peace  demon- 
strations vhe  presence  of  160  Virginia  State 
Troopers  in  the  little  village  was  reassuring. 
They  were  siifflclent  in  number  to  more  than 
amply  take  care  of  the  conference's  600 
guests,  at  the  ratio  of  one  State  Trooper  for 
each  3.3  Republicans. 

The  feeling  expressed  by  the  governors 
was  unanimous  in  hailing  this  as  the  best 
Republican  Oovemors'  Conference  ever.  Vir- 
ginia Gov.  Iilnwood  Holton  was  even  com- 
mended In  a  formal  resolution  for  arranging 
flawless  weather. 

The  Rq;>ubllcan  governors  leave  the  little 
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18tb  Century  village  reluctant  to  admit  that 
It  has  all  come  to  an  end. 

But  President  Nixon  summoned  them  tn 
out,  in  a  speech  Monday,  to  take  part  in  his 
New  American  Revolution  on  the  battlefield 
of  political  precincts  all  around  the  nation, 
and  the  governors,  still  sporting  their  "Vir- 
ginia is  for  Lovers"  buttons  handed  them  by 
the  chambers  of  commerce  when  they  ar- 
rived, have  risen  to  the  call  to  a  man. 

They  have  left  the  old  ale  houses  on  Duke 
of  Gloucester  Street  near  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses to  the  ghosts  of  Henry,  Randolph, 
Mason,  and  others  of  those  flrst  revolution- 
ists who  risked  their  lives,  fortunes  and 
sacred  honors  to  plan  a  nation  where  all 
men  are  created  equal,  and  dedicated  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Perhaps  the  ghosts  sipping  ghostly  ale 
around  a  ghostly  hearth  In  the  twilight  of 
the  flrst  revolution  will  tonight,  with  the 
quartered  governors  all  withdrawn  to  put 
down  modern  disturbances  elsewhere,  find 
themselves — troublemakers  and  anti-estab- 
lishment types  that  they  were — concocting 
resolutions  on  Vietnam  or  scheming  over 
next  March's  primary  in  New  Hampshire  or 
drafting  heated  petitions  to  the  govemon 
Imploring  them  Just  to  complete  the  revolu- 
tion of  200  years  ago  in  order  that  their 
patriot  souls  might  rest  etksy  in  the  taverns 
on  these  18th  Century  evenings. 

It  is  the  dusk  of  a  beautiful  18th  century 
evening  as  I  write  this.  The  lamplighter 
makes  his  rounds  outside,  the  horses  nod  the 
old  carriages  forward  up  cobblestone  streets, 
as  the  Republican  governors  of  the  nation 
arrive  In  limousines,  bringing  civilization  to 
this  historic  restored  old  city. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  types  are  out  In 
full  force.  "Virginia  is  for  Lovers"  buttons 
are  everywhere.  So  are  the  State  Troopers, 
who  are  even  posted,  unaccountably,  at  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  basement  press  room 
In  the  Williamsburg  Lodge,  official  head- 
quarters for  the  conclave. 

Security  Is  tight  In  anticipation  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  scheduled  whirl  through  the 
city,  his  arms  waving  that  V-sign  at  the 
local  harnessmaker,  silversmith,  apothecary, 
cooper  and  weaver.  A  local  business  and  pro- 
fessional association  has  ordered  1000  Ameri- 
can flags  to  be  distributed  to  welcomers  who 
are  urged  to  "Stand  Up  For  America." 

Meanwhile,  the  arriving  governors  are  be- 
ing greeted  tonight  with  a  reception  by  local 
s'udents  from  historic  old  William  and  Mary 
College  and  a  contingent  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans against  the  war  who  have  stationed 
themselves  at  the  entrances  to  the  Lodge 
and  the  nearby  Williamsburg  Inn. 

"Agnew,  Agnew, — he's  our  man;  send  him 
to  Vietnam,"  they  chant. 

In  1988,  the  Republicans  went  to  Miami 
Beach  and  a  site  that  resembled  an  18th 
Century  fortress,  complete  with  moat  and 
drawbridge,  to  escape  the  antiwar  protestors. 
Now  It  is  1971  and  the  Republican  governors 
and  the  President  cannot  get  away  from  It 
even  in  a  place  where  the  remoteness  and 
tranquility  of  the  past  has  been  painstaking- 
ly preserved  miles  deep  in  the  midst  of  the 
beautiful  spring  Virginia  countryside. 

The  demonstrators  appear  peaceful,  even 
good-natured.  They  stand  and  Joke  with  an 
equally  good-natured  State  Trooper  as  the 
Town  Crier  in  powdered  wig,  lantern  hoisted, 
makes  his  solitary  rounds. 

If  unexpected  trouble  erupts,  there  is  a 
sufllclent-slzed  modern  militia  to  quickly  put 
it  down.  And  there  are  always  the  stocks  at 
the  Old  Gaol. 

Not  all  the  Virginia  State  Police  look  so 
friendly.  Most  have  that  same  hard  look  In 
their  eyes  as  do  the  Secret  Service,  who  are 
also  scattered  around,  no  doubt  keeping  In 
frosty  surveillance  the  Peyton  Randolph 
House  on  North  England  Street,  Christiana 
Campbell's  Tavern,  the  Wythe  Gardens,  and 
the  wlgmaker,  clockmaker  and  bookbinder. 

One   can   only   surmise    whether   Patrick 
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Henry  would  have  approved  the  quartering  of 
sute  militia  in  the  basement  press  room  of 
the  WUllamsburg  Lodge. 

Under  their  watchful  eyes,  I  am  Just  now 
sitting  here  and  going  through  the  sack  of 
materials  a  beautiful  Virginia  hostess  Issues 
to  each  reporter  as  he  checks  In  at  the  press 
reeiatratlon  desk.  The  materials  presumably 
represent  what  the  Republican  Governor's 
conference  thinks  are  the  basic  necessities 
of  reportorial  life  in  order  to  properly  do  our 
work  here  at  the  convention. 

I  know  not  what  other  reporters  may  have 
eotten,  but  my  sack.  In  addition  to  the 
thoughtful  gUt  of  a  small  notepad  and  free 
ballpoint  pen,  includes  the  following  addi- 
tional helpful  Items: 

One  stick  of  lip  balm,  the  same  brand 
selected  for  use  by  the  National  Hockey 
League.  For  use  on  fingers  chaffed  by  furious 
typing,  probably. 

"Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginia  (sic) 
Guidebook,"  apparently  to  provide  something 
to  read  while  applying  the  lip  balm. 

A  small  bag  of  peanuts.  I  take  this  to  mean 
the  press  is  not  Invited  to  the  formal  ban- 
quet tonight. 

One  small  blue-and-whlte-strlped  box 
which  I  can't  get  open.  Every  well-staged 
poUtical  event  must  offer  at  least  one  sur- 
prise to  have  real  news  value. 

A  rather  beautiful  aluminum  ashtray, 
wrapped  In  separate  tissue.  A  thoughtful  ges- 
ture meant  to  discourage  reporters  from  us- 
ing their  pockets  in  front  of  well-bred  dele- 
gates. 

A  pack  of  new  tungsten  razor  blades.  Re- 
publicans generally  seem  to  regard  the  press 
as  being  somewhat  disheveled  and  In  need 
of  sprucing  up. 

And  one  honey-flavored  lollipop.  Don't  ask 
me  to  explain  that.  Possibly  it  was  slipped 
surreptitiously  into  the  sacks  by  one  of  the 
college  students  protesting  outside. 

The  entire  press  kit  comes  In  a  paper  bag 
with  helpful  "Boating  Safety  Tips"  printed 
on  the  outside.  So  far  as  I  know  the  only 
water  around  is  the  little  reflecting  pool  by 
the  golf  course.  But  the  sack  will  be  nice  to 
keep  and  have  around. 

I  was  Just  able  to  get  the  little  blue-and- 
whlte-striped  box  open.  It  contains  a  small 
steel  tape  measure,  good  for  measuring  the 
length  in  inches  of  the  reprints  of  speeches 
the  governors  Intend  to  give.  Or  perhaps  a 
gift  arranged  by  my  editors  back  In  Sacra- 
mento to  measure  the  length  of  my  stories. 

Enough  of  this  poring  over  the  artifacts  of 
modem  civilization.  It  is  time  to  go  back  out 
into  the  18th  Century  evening  and  observe 
the  Republican  governors  as  they  arrive,  the 
antiwar  demonsta-ators  as  they  chant,  the 
TV  lights  as  they  pierce  the  lUusiona  of 
past  history  and  the  cameras  as  they  grind 
before  the  sleek  arriving  limousines. 

I  will  watch  the  lamplighter  with  his  pow- 
dered wig  as  he  pauses  to  squint  at  the  TV 
lights  and  the  governors  and  the  chanting 
kids  and  wonder  If  the  Town  Crier  on  his 
rounds  Is  stUl  calling,  "All  Is  well,  aU  is 
well." 

I  foUowed  Callfcwnla  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
and  about  500  other  Republicans  last  night 
at  sunset  through  a  small  fortress  of  thatched 
huts  and  across  a  clearing,  where  a  demure 
girl  in  Indian  dress  whom  I  took  to  be  a  Uve 
replica  of  Pocahontas  watched  us  with  a 
professional  eye,  and  down  a  slope  where  two 
live  billy  goats  were  grazing,  to  the  banks  of 
the  James  River,  where  a  band,  dressed  In 
red  uniforms  with  brass  buttons,  sat 
woodenly  on  folding  chairs  and  played  "Moon 
River"  and  then  "America  the  Beautiful," 
woodenly.  Into  the  beautiful  sunset,  and  out 
onto  the  huge  long  pier  by  which  were 
moored  replicas  of  two  18th  Century  sailing 
ships. 

In  no  time  at  all  the  Republicans,  ferried 
here  by  numerous  chartered  buses  from  their 
quaint  lodgings  at  colonial  Williamsburg  a 
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scant  five  miles  away,  were  having  what  they 
billed  demurely  as  a  "bxillet  and  reception" 
for  governors,  aides,  press,  conferees,  and 
others,  halfway  out  over  the  James  River. 
Those  steady  enough  climbed  the  gangplank 
of  the  larger  vessel  and  sipped  their  cocktails 
from  near  the  mlszenmast,  or  whatever, 
though  none  of  the  guests  made  it  to  the 
crow's  nest. 

Republican  receptions  generally  tend  to  be 
on  the  order  of  a  Biblical  sjtectacle  produced 
In  Hollywood.  The  more  exotic  the  setting 
and  bizarre  the  fantasy  the  better.  Gover- 
nors' conferences  of  either  party  tend  to  be 
little  more  than  gala  social  occasions,  any- 
way— a  chance  to  make  news,  test  the  polit- 
ical waters,  mend  fences  and  have  a  good 
time.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Republicans 
Just  generally  excel  at  entertaining  or 
whether  financially  hard-pressed  Democrats 
simply  can't  come  up  with  something  like  the 
bus  feire  to  take  500  persons  on  a  five-mUe 
round  trip. 

In  any  event,  the  Republicans,  who  must 
be  credited  with  a  touch  of  genius  for  com- 
ing up  with  the  Idea  of  having  their  Gov- 
emer's  Conference  In  so  romantic  and  nos- 
talgic a  site  as  restored  18th  Century 
Williamsburg  In  the  flrst  place,  outdid  them- 
selves with  the  Idea  of  throwing  a  bash  on 
the  banks  of  the  historic  old  James  River. 
If  there  Is  a  growing  sense  of  unreality  to 
the  Idea  of  Republicans  meeting  to  discuss 
weighty  matters  for  a  few  hovirs  each  midday 
a  few  blocks  down  from  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter Street  where  the  pavement  is  still 
cobblestone  and  the  lamps  at  night  are  still 
lighted  by  hand,  the  procession  through  the 
little  settlement  of  thatched  huts  past 
menacing  Indians  on  one  side  and  con- 
quistadors standing  at  rigid  attention  wear- 
ing rusty  knight's  helmets  sprouting  red 
plumes  on  the  other,  and  down  the  slope  to 
where  a  wooden  band  Is  playing  "Moon 
River,"  completed  the  fantasy. 

Even  the  Vietnam  War,  mentioned  em- 
barrassingly the  opening  day  by  a  band  of 
student  protestors  from  William  and  Mary 
College,  has  disappeared  from  the  Governors' 
Conference.  Virginia  State  Police  were  un- 
happy about  the  students  milling  about  the 
entrance  to  the  Williamsburg  Lodge  as  Re- 
publican governors  and  other  dignitaries  ar- 
rived and  asked  them  to  move.  The  demon- 
strators were  too  polite  to  insist,  quietly 
folded  their  placards  and  slipped  away.  They 
were  replaced  today  by  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  a  group  of  college-age  youths  that 
gives  the  GOP  dignitaries  no  qualms  at  all. 
By  last  night,  the  war  was  but  a  forgotten 
thought. 

Virginia  Gov.  Llnwood  Holton,  sipping  his 
drink  and  chatting  pleasantly  on  the  crowded 
pier,  allowed,  when  asked,  that,  no,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  hadn't  heard  much  con- 
versation about  the  war  by  the  governors  and 
attending  dignitaries  at  aU  In  the  two  day 
conference,  come  to  think  of  it. 

Of  course,  the  war  would  no  longer  be  an 
issue  by  1972,  he  observed. 

Despite  the  political  nature  of  the  conclave, 
calls  for  party  unity,  summonses  to  gather 
around  the  President,  and  fighting  partisan 
speeches  by  GOP  National  Chairman  Robert 
Dole  and  House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Pord, 
there  hadn't  been  a  single  mention  that 
Holton  could  recall  of  the  young  California 
GOP  congressman  bent  on  challenging  the 
President  In  the  Republican  primary  in  New 
Hampshire  next  year.  Rep.  Paul  N.  McClookey, 
Jr. 

Ford  had  made  a  reference  to  McCloskey  In 
his  speech,  but  that  was  about  It,  Holton  said. 
The  Republican  governors  have  other 
things  on  their  mind — welfare  reform,  the 
Idolization  of  Gov.  Reagan,  back-slapping, 
gracious  dinners  at  the  Kings  Arms  Tavern 
and  cocktail  parties  on  the  James  River. 

With  the  1971  Republican  Governors'  Con- 
ference due  to  terminate  at  a  formal  banquet 
tonight,  nothing  substantive  has  been  accom- 
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pllsbed,  save  for  sympathetic  reassiu-ances 
from  the  President  that  he  understands  their 
problems,  a  gratifying  attack  on  Sen.  Edmund 
S.  Muskle,  D-Me.,  by  Dole,  and  frequent  ban- 
quet lunches,  banquet  dinners,  and  recep- 
tions, with  a  lot  of  band  music,  not  to  men- 
tion a  chance  to  see  historic  old  Williams- 
burg. 

The  sun  finally  went  down  on  the  banks 
of  the  James  and  the  night  turned  chill  but 
the  busses  were  there  waiting  to  whisk  us 
back  to  the  Williamsburg  Lodge  and  dining 
and  dancing  that  went  on  past  midnight. 

The  dance  music  filtering  in  the  open  door 
from  down  the  hallway  even  fills  the  press 
room  at  10  p.m.,  with  its  clicking  teletypes 
and  chattering  typewriters,  with  the  romantic 
air  of  urweallty. 


REVENUE  SHARING  IS  A  COUNTER- 
REVOLUnON 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  perceptive  discussions  of  the  en- 
tire question  of  revenue  sharing  is  an 
article  by  the  distinguished  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Max  Prankel.  in  the  April  25. 
1971.  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine. 

The  article,  entitled  "Revenue  Sharing 
Is  a  Coimterrevolution,"  follows: 

Rbvkntjk  Sharing  Is  a  CouNTERKEVOLrrnoN 
(By  Max  Prankel) 

Publlus,  The  Federalist,  No.  38.  1788: 
"Happy  It  Is  when  the  Interest  which  the 
Government  has  In  the  preservation  of  Its 
own  power  coincides  with  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  public  burdens  and  tends  to  guard 
the  least  wealthy  part  of  the  community 
from  oppression!" 

Poor  Publlus,  operating  under  the  name 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  had  only  $4.2-mnilon 
of  the  public  burden  to  distribute  In  his  first 
three  years  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Most 
of  it  came  from  customs  collections,  and 
after  he  paid  Interest  on  the  public  debt  and 
the  costs  of  the  Army  and  its  veterans  there 
wasnt  very  much  left  for  guarding  the  least 
wealthy  part  of  the  community  from  any- 
thing. But  Publlus  was  richly  endowed  with 
an  idea,  a  Federal  Idea  whose  meaning  and 
power  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
his  successors  as  they  plot  a  "New  Anjerican 
Revolution." 

The  Revolution,  If  you  havent  heard,  Is 
to  be  President  Nixon's  bloodless  execution  of 
the  Federal  monster  by  a  technique  called 
Revenue  Sharing.  Its  promise  is  "cash  and 
freedom"  for  the  states  and  cities.  Its  slogan 
is  "power  to  people."  Its  goal,  a  "new  Feder- 
alism." 

The  governors,  mayors  and  i>eoDle  need 
more  money,  right?  Too  much  of  their  money 
now  gets  shipped  off  to  Washington,  right? 
Too  many  Congressmen  and  bureaucrats  try 
to  tell  them  how  to  run  their  affairs,  right? 
Well,  step  right  up  and  let  us  help  yourselves: 
one  pot  for  "general"  revenue  sharing — let's 
say  t25  a  head  to  start,  half  to  the  states, 
half  to  the  cities,  no  strings  attached,  no  seri- 
ous questions  asked;  a  second  pot  for  "spe- 
cial' revenue  sharing,  using  moneys  hitherto 
earmarked  for  definite  projects — about  »50  a 
head,  to  be  spent  almost  as  freely,  though 
with  a  little  more  guidance  and  account- 
ing Right?  Right  on! 

Like  all  revolutionary  doctrine,  this  Is 
heady  stuff.  A  good  many  governors  and 
mayors  are  rushing  headlong  for  this  dole, 
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duly  reciting  the  selfleea  doctrines  of  the 
revolution — that  revenue  sharing  will  not 
only  rescue  local  government  from  flnaoclal 
collapse  but  also  bring  decision-making 
"cloeer  to  the  people,"  eliminate  waste  and 
tyranny  along  the  Potomac  and  generally 
breathe  new  life  Into  our  democracy.      j 

The  only  trouble  is  that  like  all  simplistic 
formulas,  revenue  sharing  Ignores  a  good 
many  political  facts  of  life.  It  dangles  cash 
before  some  hard-pressed  communities  ^th- 
out  really  defining  the  object  of  such  a  cietly 
"reform."  Indeed,  it  proposes  to  commijb  an 
open-ended  portion  of  our  Jointly  oWned 
treasure  without  achieving  any  significant 
reform.  And  it  gives  virtually  no  thought  to 
the  desired  purposes  of  o\ir  Federal  system, 
old  or  new.  Publlus.  where  are  you? 

The  fact  is  we  need  not  a  new  Federalism 
but  some  clear  thought  about  our  neglect 
of  the  old.  For  the  very  purpose  of  our 
hierarchy  of  Federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments was  to  have  been  a  careful  pooling 
( sharing  !>  of  their  revenues  to  provld^  for 
the  common  defense  and  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Many  states  and  cities  ar^  in 
trouble  now  for  the  simple  reason  tha^  we 
have  failed  to  use  the  Federal  power  to]  in- 
sure either  the  fair  raising  of  revenue^  or 
the  rational  sharing  of  costs.  It  is  no  answer 
to  give  away  the  money  and  the  power  that 
could  correct  these  failures.  The  revenue- 
sharing  revolution  is.  In  essence,  an  abdi- 
cation. I 

The  President,  Congress  and  their  bureauc- 
racies were  never  meant  to  be  merely :  tax 
collectors.  They  were  meant  to  govern^  to 
attain  a  wider  reach  and  a  broader  view  of 
the  national  Interest  than  any  local  regime, 
and  Indeed  they  have  until  now  progressively 
done  so.  They  were  meant  to  preside  ovfr  a 
system  of  multiple  tax  collection  and  spend- 
ing that  allows  money  to  pass  up  the  ladder 
of  governments  for  services  best  managed  by 
a  higher  authority  and  to  be  redistributed 
down  fhe  chain  for  services  best  admltils- 
tered  at  the  state,  city,  county.  vlUagi  or 
school-district  level.  j 

The  central  flaw  in  the  President's  reve- 
nue-sharing scheme  is  that  It  would  ignore 
this  system  In  the  name  of  reforming  it.  It 
would  begin  to  turn  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  Into  little  more  than  a  tax  collector 
and  dispenser.  It  would  leave  the  states  and 
cities  saddled  with  costs — welfare,  for  [in- 
stance— that  ought  to  be  shared  by  the  ppp- 
ulation  as  a  whole.  It  would  leave  them  pe** 
to  tax  their  dtizens  In  wildly  unequal  bat- 
terns.  It  woxild  give  them  portions  of  fthe 
common  national  treasure  with  only  nekli- 
glble  concern  for  their  capacity  to  spen^  It 
effectively.  A  program  that  does  not  address 
the  ways  In  which  governments  raise  tfteir 
revenues  hardly  deserves  the  name  revenue 
sharing.  A  program  that  does  not  relfeve 
local  governments  of  obligations  they  neltlher 
created  nor  sought  shoiild  not  be  palmedjoff 
as  burden  sharing.  The  Nixon  program  Is 
revolutionary  only  In  the  sense  that  is  Ls 
antlgovemment.  hostile  to  the  very  l^ea 
that  the  Federal  moneys  and  powers  sho^d 
be  uaed  to  achieve  desirable  and  neceee^ry 
ends. 

The  most  (pearly  stated  purpoee  of  fche 
President's  plan  is  to  relieve  the  money  shdrt- 
age  of  state  and  local  governments.  Bu^  it 
is  boxmd  to  fall  because  it  has  not  faced  ^he 
basic  questions:  Who  needs  more  money? 
Why?  How  could  It  best  be  provided  1  to 
achieve  the  Federalist  goal  of  truly  sharing 
revenues  and  obligations?  [ 

Some  states  and  localities  need  money  pe- 
cause  they  have  been  forced  to  assume  btir- 
dens  that  are  excessive.  Still  others  need 
money  because,  though  they  have  tried  hard 
to  meet  their  obligations,  they  remain  p<K>r. 
And  some,  being  rich,  energetic  and  lucky. 
don't  need  any  reUef.  Mr.  Nixon  would  Jtist 
kick  back  money  to  all  of  them. 

The  President  favors  such  a  wholesale  d  Is- 
tribution  because  he  believes  it  woxild  simtil- 
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taneoualy  unravel  a  good  deal  of  Federal  red 
tape,  enhance  the  power  of  local  governments 
to  choose  their  own  priorities  and  revive  the 
authority  (and  presumably  the  accountabil- 
ity) of  state  and  local  office  holders.  These 
are  worthy  objectives  but  dubious  assump- 
tions. The  nearer  our  elections  get  to  the 
local  level,  the  less  adequate  the  public  dis- 
cussion and  the  smaller  the  participation. 
In  any  case,  the  President's  objectives  are  not 
likely  to  be  realized  by  a  program  that  fails 
to  deal  with  the  structure  of  local  adminis- 
trations, with  their  unequal  tax  systems  and 
their  uneven  burdens. 

SHAJtlNO   THE   WORK 

The  President's  Judgment  that  the  Federal 
edifice  l3  buckling  imder  the  weight  of  a  top- 
heavy  steeple  tends  to  Ignore  the  fact  that 
the  rest  of  the  American  structure  of  govern- 
ment is  in  no  condition  to  support  anything. 
At  the  middle  levels  are  the  state  and  county 
administrations,  mostly  weak,  outmoded  or 
corrupt,  even  when  they  are  not  broke.  At 
tiie  lowest  level,  the  foiindatlon  of  local  gov- 
ernment can  be  described  only  as  Jerrybullt. 
The  problem  goes  far  beyond  local  officials 
who  stash  public  funds  in  unmarked  shoe 
boxes,  as  in  Illinois,  or  squander  them  on 
luxury  suites  for  the  poor,  as  in  New  Tork. 
Money  alone  has  never  fostered  honesty  ot 
intelligence,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  infusion  of  Federal  money  will  in- 
crease the  supply  of  either.  The  Federal  dol- 
lar is  money,  not  manna. 

And  even  a  shortage  of  money  has  not  in- 
duced the  states  and  localities  to  streamline 
their  administrations.  It  is  the  illogical  and 
complex  structure  of  local  governments,  not 
their  poverty,  that  has  placed  them  beyond 
the  reach  and  comprehension  of  the  citizenry. 
There  are  more  than  80,000  units  of  local 
government  in  the  United  States — 21,000  of 
them  Juggling  the  affairs  of  the  major  metro- 
politan areas  that  hoxise  70  per  cent  of  the 
population.  That  works  out  to  an  average  of 
91  governments  for  the  typical  metropolitan 
area,  or  48  for  each  metropolitan  county,  in- 
cluding— besides  the  county  government 
itself — 12  school  districts,  12  municipalities, 
7  townships  and  16  special  districts  that  run 
the  water  supply,  treat  the  sewage  or  pro- 
x'lde  some  other  service. 

Only  about  20  of  the  nation's  247  metro- 
politan areas  are  managed  by  fewer  than  10 
local  governments.  The  Chicago  area  em- 
braces 1,113,  Philadelphia  and  environs  871, 
metropolitan  New  York  651.  The  average 
metropolitan  citizen  is  the  subject  of  at  least 
four  levels  of  local  government.  The  average 
metropolitan  county  provides  work  for  360 
elected  officials. 

Counties  and  school  districts  In  this  tangle 
exercise  powers  delegated  to  them  by  the 
states  and  therefore  dovetail  across  the  map 
in  Jigsaw  pattern.  All  the  other  units  of  local 
government  have  sprung  up  In  random  and 
overlapping  profusion,  for  purposes  of  ex- 
clusion (well  fend  for  ourselves,  Jack,  and 
let  the  rest  of  the  region  go  hang)  or  evasion 
(if  state  law  says  no  more  borrowing  by 
county  or  city,  we'll  Just  make  us  up  a  new 
government.  Ouv) . 

Whatever  is  not  hopelessly  hobbled  by 
quadrupUcation  in  this  structxire  U  ludi- 
crously hampered  by  miniaturization.  Two- 
thirds  of  our  municipalities  and  townships 
have  populations  of  less  than  6,000.  Among 
6,000  metropolitan  school  districts,  about 
one-fourth  educate  fewer  than  300  pupils 
and  about  one-third  operate  no  more  than  a 
single  school.  All  but  200  of  5.000  metro- 
politan municipalities  govern  less  than  26 
square  miles,  the  majority  of  them  less  than 
two  square  miles. 

To  exercise  "control"  over  these  local 
governments,  the  citizen  must  pick  his  way 
through  laundry-list  ballots  of  nonentities. 
And  controlled  or  not,  local  office  holders  can 
rarely  find  enough  money  or  authority  in 
their  slender  Jurisdictions  to  fill  even  the 
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most  elementary  needs  of  the  citizens.  Most 
of  the  thoiisands  of  local  governments  can 
neither  attract  nor  afford  the  expertise  and 
administrative  skills  that  they  so  plainly 
lack. 

Whoever  presumes  to  talk  of  Inylgoretint 
these  local  governments  and  their  state 
counterparts  is  talking  about  many  govemon 
condemned  to  serve  only  one  brief  term 
often  alongside  independently  chosen,  unre- 
sponsive, perhaps  even  disloyal,  cabinet 
officials.  He  is  talking  about  state  leglsU- 
tures,  a  number  of  which  may  still  meet  only 
in  alternate  years  and  most  of  which  are 
ill-paid,  ill-staffed  and  ill-housed.  He  is  talk- 
ing about  multiple  systems  of  state  Justice 
in  which  Judges  are  often  subject  to  partisan 
election  without  regard  for  their  professional 
qualification.  He  is  talking  about  mayors, 
managers,  executives,  councils,  school  boardsl 
directors,  commissioners,  assessors  and  th« 
Lord  knows  who  else  with  wholly  xmco- 
ordinated  mandate,  all  scrambling  for  taxes 
and  loans  and  subsidies  and  carving  out  their 
own  areas  of  sovereignty  and  authority. 

Custom,  confusion,  regulation  and  debt 
seem  to  have  petrified  this  overgrown  for- 
est. The  states  themselves  have  been  passive 
about  reorganlBBtlon.  The  public  has  been 
apathetic,  turning  out  no  more  than  26  per 
cent  of  the  electorate  for  the  few  occasions 
when  local  reform  has  come  to  a  vote.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  grandly  asserts  his  "trust"  in  the 
people  and  local  office  holders  to  reorder 
their  affairs  once  they  are  given  a  little  more 
money.  Revenue  sharing  is  being  pushed  on 
them  with  all  the  promise  of  the  quick  fix. 
It  Is  much  more  likely  that  the  hasty  in- 
jection of  miscellaneous  moneys  into  the 
structure  will  only  reinforce  its  worst  habits. 
And  the  very  worst  are  the  tendency  to 
keep  enlarging  the  tax  burden  of  thoee  least 
able  to  pay  while  sparing  those  who  could 
afford  to  pay  more  and  the  toleration  of 
scattered  administrations  that  neatly  wall 
off  the  people  with  the  naoet  money  from 
the  people  with  the  greatest  problems. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  claim  of 
governors  and  mayors  that  they  usually 
know  better  than  horse-trading  members  of 
Congress  or  rule-writing  bureaucrats  where 
their  communities  can  most  profitably  invest 
new  revenues.  But  that  does  not  relieve  the 
Federal  Government  of  its  obligation  to  di- 
rect the  spending  of  its  funds  so  that  na- 
tional priorities,  too,  will  be  served.  In  de- 
vising the  great  O.I.  BUI  program  after 
World  War  U.  the  Federal  Oovernment  did 
not  force  every  returning  veteran  into  ool- 
lege  or  tell  thoee  who  went  what  they  should 
study.  But  it  did  assert  the  national  will.  It 
spent  billions  to  encourage  the  training  and 
education  of  the  postwar  generation  and  to 
keep  it  from  overwhelming  the  Job  market 
during  the  postwar  demobilization.  It  re- 
quired the  veterans  to  accoimt  for  their  ex- 
penditures and  it  set  standards  for  the 
schools  that  wished  to  compete  for  their 
tuition. 

So,  too,  the  help  that  is  given  states  and 
cities  from  the  common  treasury  can  be  used 
to  promote  the  national  purpKjse.  Instead  of 
being  distributed  at  random,  as  Mr.  Nixon 
proposes,  the  Federal  dollar  could  be  used  to 
induce  structural  reform  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, above  all,  reforms  that  would  pro- 
duce a  genuine  and  democratic  sharing  of 
revenues  and  burdens. 

SaAKCNO  THE   RKVENtrS 

There  is  little  doubt  that  state  and  local 
governments,  in  the  aggregate,  need  more 
money.  Their  expenses  have  increased  more 
than  twelvefold  since  World  War  EC — to  an 
estimated  |132-biIlion — ^more  than  three 
times  as  fast  as  spending  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment or  individual  citizens.  By  1975,  pre- 
suming roughly  the  present  range  of  obliga- 
tions, the  state  and  community  budgets  will 
total  about  •200-billlon,  and  between  |6- 
bUllon  and  •lO-bllllon  of  that  an[K)unt  will 
be  lacking. 
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But  none  of  this  tells  us  anything  about 
who  actuaUy  needs  money,  or  how  much. 
And  only  by  the  crudest  possible  standards 
rf  aoooimUng  do  these  figures  alone  Justify 
» iM^ve  Federal  dole.  To  define  the  "needs" 
of  state  and  local  governments  we  ought  to 
have  some  idea  of  how  much  and  how  fairly 
thev  tax  their  own  citizens.  We  ought  also 
M  have  some  common  standards  to  suggest 
which  level  of  government  should  properly 
oav  for  different  kinds  of  services. 

Over  the  last  lO  years,  without  waiting  for 
aufih  a  rational  division  of  labor,  the  Federal 
Government  has  increased  its  aid  to  local 
aovernments  ,from  •7-bimon  to  about  $30- 
blllion  a  yeai  Though  these  expanded  pro- 
grams failed  to  meet  many  of  the  high  goals 
■et  for  them,  they  were  bom  of  the  proper 
imnulse  to  spend  Federal  funds  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poorest  portions  of  the  population. 
The  main  purpoee  was  to  produce,  in  effect, 
a  redistribution  of  the  national  treasure  by 
taxing  thoee  best  able  to  pay  to  support  pro- 
nanis  that  would  benefit  those  in  greatest 
oead  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary BducaUon  Act.  for  Instance,  tried  to 
pimp  out  about  »l-bUUon  for  additional, 
oompenaatory  schooUng  foir  the  chUdren  of 
the  poor;  in  fact,  most  of  that  money  has 
been  used  merely  to  equalize  the  schooling 
of  the  poor  at  standards  that  the  states  were 
supposed  to  have  been  meeting  in  the  first 
place. 

There  have  been  other  Federal  failures, 
which  Mr.  NUon  and  his  aides  tiave  been 
most  eager  to  advertise.  Many  of  the  regula- 
tions written  into  Federal  programs  have 
turned  out  to  be  unsettling  and  restrictlye — 
for  example,  the  ones  requiring  states  and 
cities  to  divert  money  from  their  own  fa- 
vored projects  to  "match"  Federal  expendi- 
tures on  Federal  priorities.  Many  Federal 
programs  have  been  drawn  so  narrowly  that 
they  strangle  decision-making  at  lower 
levels;  others  have  been  so  complex  that 
only  administrative  geniuses  can  learn  to 
qualify  for  their  benefits. 

It  is  a  long  leap  backward,  however,  from 
the  idea  that  regulations  and  restrictions  on 
Federal  spending  need  to  be  changed  to  the 
proposition  that  national  purpose  must  be 
abandoned  in  the  very  design  of  the  pro- 
grams. Surely  the  minimal  concern  of  a  Fed- 
eral program  to  give  the  states  and  cities 
nK>re  money  should  be  the  adequacy  and 
fairness  with  which  those  states  and  cities 
levy  taxes.  President  Nixon  shuffled  the  deck 
awfully  fast  when  he  came  to  this  point  in 
his  pitch  for  revenue  sharing.  Nothing  bet- 
ter demonstrates  his  eager  flight  from  Fed- 
eral purpose  and  his  lack  of  Interest  in 
genuine  reform  or,  if  you  will,  revolution. 

In  his  political  haste  and  anti-Federal 
fervor,  Mr.  Nixon  argued  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  "pre-empted  and  monop- 
olized" the  personal  Income  tax  as  a  so\irce 
of  revenue,  leaving  the  states  and  cities  to 
depend  upon  Inferioi  and  unfair  taxes  on 
property  and  sales.  He  noted,  rightly  enough, 
that  the  Federal  income  tax  was  a  far  more 
equitable  way  of  raising  revenue  and  that 
some  of  the  local  levies  were  becoming  an 
almost  intolerable  burden  on  many  citizens, 
notably  thoee  least  able  to  pay.  But  these 
were  crocodile  tears,  shed  for  a  system  that 
the  President  treated  as  a  state  of  natiire, 
as  if  it  were  beyond  the  capacity  of  men  and 
governments  to  change.  Far  from  advocating 
local  tax  reform  or  making  Federal  aid  con- 
tingent upon  constructive  change,  he  of- 
fered revenue  sharing  to  the  perpetrators  of 
inequity.  Instead  of  changing  the  deplored 
system,  he  proposed  to  underwrite  it  in- 
definitely. 

Some  of  the  most  flagrant  inequities  in  our 
national  tax  system  result  not  from  the  Fed- 
eral "surplus"  and  local  "shortages"  that  al- 
legedly trouble  Mr.  Nixon.  They  result  from 
the  disparities  of  wealth  and  need  among 
the  states,  cities  and  communities,  often 
within  Just  a  few  miles  of  each  other. 
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Throughout  the  country,  groups  of  citi- 
zens liave  fled  the  central  cities  with  their 
wealth,  walled  themselves  off  behind  "local" 
governments  and  ordinances  and  left  the  in- 
ner cities  and  neighboring  counties  to  cope 
with  their  growing  problems  and  diminish- 
ing soiu^ses  of  revenue.  Some  of  the  local 
governments  we  hold  so  dear  for  being 
"cloee"  to  the  people  are  in  fact  little  more 
than  fiscal  sanctuaries  erected  to  prevent 
genuine  revenue  sharing.  For  reasons  of  state 
and  liberty,  we  n^y  not  be  able  to  reorder 
things  by  telling  people  where  they  should 
live  and  work.  But  we  can  certainly  push 
their  money  around  to  spread  the  burdens 
and  the  wealth. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  evidence  that 
many  states  and  communities  simply  refuse 
to  raise  the  revenues  they  so  manifestly  need 
for  the  services  they  crave  and  that  the  ma- 
jority of  local  governments  persist  in  rigging 
the  taxes  they  collect  so  that  they  fall  cruelly 
upon  thoee  least  able  to  pay. 

For  all  its  imperfections,  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  stands  as  the  most  progressive  levy 
yet  devised  to  spread  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment. It  draws  relatively  more  from  the  most 
fortimate  and  little  or  nothing  from  the 
unfortunate.  No  Federal  edict  prevents  any 
state  or  locality  from  adopting  an  identical 
or  similar  tax  system.  They  could  even  save 
themselves  the  collection  costs  EUid  ride  pig- 
gyback on  the  Federal  tax  structure  by  lay- 
ing claim  to  any  add-on  percentage  they 
wish,  as  they  have  been  Invited  to  do  by  the 
members  of  Congress  most  influential  in 
these  matters. 

Some  taxes  on  property  and  sales  are  obvi- 
ously desirable  at  the  lower  levels  to  pay  for 
facilities  of  direct  benefit  to  local  business- 
men and  residents.  But  as  a  principal  source 
of  general  revenue  for  states  and  localities, 
which  these  taxes  have  l)ecome,  they  are  vi- 
ciously uni'air.  They  produce  such  practical 
and  theoretical  absau^ties  as  the  require- 
ment that  a  region's  public  education  system 
be  roughly  commensurate  with  the  market 
value  of  its  real  estate. 

It  is  such  unfair  local  taxes  that  have  been 
rising  the  fastest  and  feeding  the  frustra- 
tions of  taxpayers.  The  property  tax  has  been 
a  special  favorite,  largely,  it  Is  thought,  be- 
cause it  can  be  adjusted  and  manipulated 
by  administrative  flat,  usually  without  leg- 
islative action. 

Ten  states.  Including  New  Jersey,  Connect- 
icut and  Texas,  have  thus  far  refused  to  im- 
pose any  Income  tax  on  their  residents. 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  are  Just  getting 
around  to  thinking  about  one.  Three  other 
states  tax  only  dividend  Income.  Four  large 
states.  Including  Illinois  and  Michigan,  tax 
only  at  a  flat  rate,  to  the  obvious  advantage 
of  the  wealthy.  Of  the  remaining  34  states 
with  nominally  "progressive"  Income  taxes, 
only  17  bother  to  vary  the  rates  on  earnings 
beyond  $10,000,  and  most  of  the  other  pro- 
gressive scales  don't  go  beyond  $5,000.  One 
consequence  of  this  pattern  of  taxation  is 
that  citizens  earning  $16,000  or  more,  who 
pay  33  per  cent  of  all  taxes  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government,  pay  only  8  per  cent  of 
those  collected  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  inequalities  are  horizontal  as  well  as 
vertical.  There  is  no  precise  way  to  compare 
the  taxes  paid  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try or  the  quality  of  services  they  buy.  But 
there  exist  some  estimates  of  the  state  and 
local  tax  burden  borne  by  an  average  family 
of  four  with  a  gross  Income  of  $10,000  in  the 
largest  city  of  each  state.  That  burden  ranges 
from  $1,121  in  Baltimore  to  $387  In  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.  It  is  $816  In  New  Tork  City; 
$610  In  Hartford;  $507  in  Cleveland;  $414  In 
Houston,  and  $398  in  Seattle. 

Many  local  governments  simply  do  not  tax 
as  much  as  they  should,  and  the  vast  major- 
ity of  them  burden  the  poor  and  middle 
classes  while  they  spare  the  rich.  Although 
most  of  them  need  more  money,  the  extent 
of  their  real  "need"  and  the  (diaracter  of 
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that  need  cannot  be  Judged  from  tlMlr 
budget  deficits.  Some  poor  sutes  need  a  lot 
more  help.  Some  rich  ones  need  relatively 
little.  Poor  oommunlties  and  cities  in  wealthy 
regions  probably  need  the  most  help,  but  the 
quirks  of  political  boundaries  and  aggregate 
statistical  tables  hide  the  evidence. 

To  bail  out  and  subsidize  such  a  tax  sys- 
tem, as  the  President  proposes,  would  not 
only  reinforce  the  unfairness  of  it  all.  It 
would  also  pass  up  what  may  be  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  use  the  power  of  the  Federal 
dollar  to  coerce— or,  if  the  ideologues  prefer, 
to  induce — ^real  reform.  For  there  exist  dozens 
of  formulas  by  which  Federal  aid  oould  be 
used  to  promote  local  tax  reform  so  that  the 
burdens  would  fall  more  equaUy  on  all 
citizens. 

SOAKING  THE  BXTBDXlf 

Even  a  fair  revenue  system,  however,  would 
work  unfairly  unless  we  also  arrange  a  logi- 
cal and  equitable  distribution  of  govern- 
mental burdens. 

Obviously,  sending  out  checks  to  a  million 
welfare  recipients  in  New  York  Olty  Is  a  bur- 
den for  City  Hall.  It  Is,  in  fact,  a  burden 
twice  over,  for  those  million  people  must 
also  be  provided  with  public  services  to  which 
they  contribute  next  to  nothing  In  taxes. 
But  why  should  this  be  the  exclusive  burden 
of  other  New  Yorkers?  We  wouldn't  dream  of 
asking  Alaska  to  bear  a  heaviw  share  of  the 
national  defense  budget  because  it  happens 
to  border  on  the  Soviet  Union.  We  don't  ex- 
pect St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  to  pay  a  larger 
share  of  Social  Security  taxes  Just  becaxise 
the  elderly  like  to  settle  there.  We  dont  ask 
Kansans  to  assume  a  bigger  responsibility 
for  subsidizing  agriculture  because  the  farm- 
ers are  their  neighbors.  Yet  we  let  Mississippi 
or  Louisiana  or  Puerto  Bico  or  Appalachla 
export  its  poorest  citizens  to  New  York  or 
Chicago  or  Detroit  and,  if  they  cannot  earn 
their  keep,  throw  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  their  support  on  the  states  and  cities  in 
which  the  poor  happen  to  congregate. 

Underwriting  that  kind  of  isolationism  may 
strike  some  as  a  "new  Federalism,"  but  it  is 
not  the  kind  Poimdw  Publius  had  in  mind 
or  the  kind  any  thoughtful  person  would  wish 
to  perpetuate.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what 
President  Nixon's  revenue  sharing  envisions — 
alleviating  the  burden  a  little,  but  doing 
nothing  whatever  to  sliift  its  horrendous 
weight  from  the  localities  to  the  entire  coun- 
try, where  It  belongs.  Welfare  costs  represent 
a  redistribution  of  income,  and  that  can  be 
accomplished  fairly  only  through  the  na- 
tional treasury.  Indeed,  the  assumption  of 
welfare  costs  by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  subsidy  to  the 
communities  in  which  the  recipients  reside 
to  compensate  for  the  services  they  require. 
Pegging  the  burdens  of  social  service  to 
the  appropriate  level  of  government  is  what 
genuine  Federalism  is  all  about.  And  only 
when  we  get  a  system  that  fairly  distributes 
the  costs  among  states  and  localities  can  we 
determine  which  of  them  truly  need  special 
help  from  the  rest  of  us. 

All  this  Involves  much  more  than  adminis- 
trative tidiness.  Of  the  $9-billion  spent  on 
relief  programs  for  14  million  people  un- 
able to  support  themselves,  more  than  $6- 
billion  comes  out  of  the  Federal  budget.  But 
the  confusions  of  purpose  and  administra- 
tion at  all  levels  of  government  impose  severe 
hardships  on  the  recipients  as  well  as  the 
taxpayers. 

As  Gilbert  Y.  Steiner  demonstrates  in  a 
brilliant  new  study  of  relief  programs,  the 
"lucky"  poor  family  can  have  its  welfare  in- 
come doubled  through  food  stamps  and  pub- 
lic hoiising  while  a  comparable  but  "un- 
lucky" family  must  put  Its  name  on  waiting 
lists  for  both  of  the  added  benefits.  The  rea- 
son is  that  some  states  and  communities 
participate  in  food-stamp  and  public-hous- 
ing programs  while  others  don't.  There  are 
the  Mississippis  of  the  nation,  already  taxing 
themselves  fairly  bard,  which  cannot  afford 
the  payments  of  New  Tork  or  California,  and 
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ttaare    are    the    Delawaree,    which    simply 
won't. 

At  the  moment,  the  Federal  OovernAient 
pays  out  almost  hb  much  In  relief  toT the 
families  of  poor  veterans  (not  in  any  way 
disabled  in  war)  as  it  does  to  families  With 
dependent  children.  But  the  dependent  chil- 
dren program  Is  tied  into  so  many  state  and 
local  variations  that  the  payments  chunge 
from  place  to  place.  The  relief  to  vetera^is  Is 
fair  across  the  board  and  fairly  shared  b^  all 
the  nation's  taxpayers,  and  It  has  be<jome 
the  very  model  of  tidy  administration.  Kot- 
wlthstandlng  Mr.  Nixon's  dragon  portrait  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  the  program;  for 
aid  to  former  soldiers  and  their  families  pro- 
vides uniform  Federal  standards  and  pay- 
ments and  simple  access  to  the  system  by 
potential  beneflclarlee  and  by  nongovern- 
mental groups,  such  as  the  American  Legion, 
that  lobby  on  their  t>ehalf.  The  beneOtlng 
veterans  are,  Ln  fact,  a  privileged  gfoup 
among  the  unequal  poor,  and  it  has  l>een 
argued  that  their  program  ought  toj  be 
merged  with  all  other  relief  measures.  But 
such  reform,  like  others,  could  be  achieved 
only  If  all  major  relief  projects  were  placed 
under  Federal  control.  Revenue  sharing,  as 
conceived  by  the  President,  would  slinply 
give  away  the  money  with  which  this  csuld 
be  accomplished.  | 

Ttie  President's  other  big  proposal,  for 
"welfare  reform,"  would  offer  some  valuable 
new  assistance  to  the  working  poor  anp  It 
would  give  some  financial  relief  to  some 
Btatea — without,  however,  assuring  that  |  the 
benefits  would  be  passed  on  to  the  ne^dy. 
And  It  would  do  very  little  for  most  of  i  the 
seven  million  recipients  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children. 

It  is  simply  abs\ird  to  regard  relief  ts  a 
local  responsibility.  Just  as  veterans  are 
helped  from  a  sense  of  national  obligation, 
so  should  the  poor,  and  especially  the  jioor 
deecendenta  of  slaves,  be  treated  out  cf  a 
sense  of  national  duty.  If  they  are  deemed 
worthy  of  help  they  should  not  have  to  s  tiop 
around  for  the  counties  and  cities  that  cffer 
more  than  others.  And  if  they  are  deemed 
to  be  a  common  obligation,  their  support 
should  not  depend  on  local  or  state  budgets. 
Nor  is  welfare  the  only  item  on  the  age  ida 
of  Intelligent  Federalism.  State  laws  requir- 
ing children  to  attend  school  and  setting 
minimum  standards  for  schools — even  w'.me 
the  schools  are  administered  "locallj" — 
were  among  the  earliest  expressions  of  the 
doctrine  that  higher  levels  of  government 
must  protect  the  common  interest  in  lover- 
level  administration.  Now  the  time  has  c(^me 
for  an  even  broader  Federal  standard  (ind 
subsidy  of  education. 

We  have  become  a  highly  mobile  coun;ry. 
A  hundred  communities  may  benefit  f^m 
the  schooling  provided  by  one.  and  a  htm- 
dred  may  suffer  for  the  educational  neglect 
of  another.  Yet  many  state  governm^ts 
have  failed  to  assiu-e  at  least  minimum  jlat- 
tems  of  equal  spending  on  education!  in 
their  Jurisdictions.  And  the  Federal  Oovek^- 
ment,  now  bearing  only  7  per  cent  of  Ithe 
cost  of  public  education,  has  not  even  begun 
the  search  for  common  minimal  stand&fds. 
It  seems  that  we  have  bei^n  federalizing 
the  interstate  highway  system  for  neirly 
two  decadee  with  very  little  thought  about 
the  caliber  of  person  we  wish  thus  to  t^jTi 
loose  In  the  land.  ; 

The  financial  crisis  afflicting  state  4>^d 
local  govemnaents  has  been  laid  to  miny 
causes.  Including  the  wage  clamors  of  newly 
mlllt&nt  unions  of  public  employes,  the  scar- 
ing costs  of  construction,  the  slowdown^  in 
aid  from  the  states  to  cities  and  the  sluotp- 
Ing  economy  thmt  simultaneously  reduced  tax 
collections  and  raised  welfare  costs.  By  far 
the  greatest  surge  In  local  expenditures  ofrer 
the  last  decade  is  traceable  to  the  soaring 
costs  of  education  and  assistance  to  the 
poor.  Genuine  reform,  therefore,  promHses 
not  only  fairness  and  neatness  but  the  very 
financial  relief  that  Mr.  Nixon  says  he  se4ks. 
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The  Federal  Government  cannot  and 
should  not  prescribe  the  maximum  service 
that  local  citizens  may  wish  to  support.  If 
some  villagers  want  more  traffic  lights,  they 
can  organize  to  get  them  and  pay  the  cost. 
Many  local  requirements  are  peculiar  or 
particular  and  of  little  Importance  to  higher 
levels  of  government.  But  we  can  and  should 
work  toward  minimum  standards  of  life 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  Federal  Ckjvernment  has  a  right  and 
duty  to  establish  minimum  standards  of 
relief,  education  and  health,  as  It  does  In 
setting  minimum  benefits  under  Social  Secu- 
rity. It  has  the  right  and  duty  to  use  its 
power  and  money  to  adjust  for  the  spread  of 
problems  from  one  region  to  another,  as  it 
it  does  In  attacking  air  and  water  pollution. 
It  has  a  right  and  duty  to  equalize  the  bur- 
dens on  its  citizens,  as  It  does  by  taking  re- 
latively more  tax  money  from  wealthy  com- 
munities and  Individuals  and  giving  relatively 
more  to  poorer  ones.  It  has  a  right  and  duty 
to  Induce  and  coerce  the  states  to  work 
toward  the  sharing  of  revenues  and  biirdens 
within  their  Jurisdictions,  as  well  as  without. 

It  would  be  refreshing  If  such  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  the  needs  and  rights  of  the  states 
as  Mr.  Nixon  would  occasionally  speak  to  the 
obligations  of  the  states  and  localities.  For 
the  failures  of  the  Federal  Government  be- 
come quickly  apparent  to  everyone,  but  the 
failures  of  local  administration  are  never 
really  rectified  or  even  noticed  until  they  be- 
come an  oppressive  burden  on  the  country  at 
large. 

The  President's  "New  American  Revolu- 
tion" woxild  not  only  fall  to  remedy  these 
shortcomings.  It  does  not  even  recognize 
them.  If  we  followed  his  advice,  what  Is  de- 
ceptively called  revenue  sharing  would  be- 
come a  constant  flow  of  money  out  of  the 
Federal  treasury  that  would  not  buy  anjrthlng 
for  the  national  interest.  Tlie  new  revolution 
Is  In  fact  a  counter-revolution.  Publius,  where 
are  you? 

THB    NIXON    PLAN 

President  Nixon's  plan  for  "revenue  shar- 
ing" Is  relatively  simple,  and  therein  lies  Its 
principal  political  appeal. 

He  would  take  1.3  per  cent  of  the  taxable 
personal  Income  that  Is  annually  reported 
to  the  Federal  Government — $5-bllllon  In  the 
first  full  year  of  the  program — and  distribute 
It,  virtually  without  condition,  among  the 
states  and  localities.  He  calls  thU  "general" 
revenue  sharing. 

Each  state's  annual  share  would  be  based 
on  Its  population,  with  a  small  adjustment 
In  favor  of  those  who  exact  a  higher  rate  of 
tax  from  their  citizens  The  states  would  have 
to  submit  to  an  occasional  Federal  audit  and 
they  would  be  subject  to  coiirt  action  If 
Washington  could — and  would — prove  that 
the  money  had  been  spent  In  discriminatory 
ways.  If  a  state  and  its  localities  failed  to 
agree  on  a  formula  for  dividing  their  grant, 
they  would  lose  10  per  cent  of  it  and  have  to 
split  the  remainder  as  directed  by  Washing- 
ton, roughly  half  to  the  state,  half  to  Its  lo- 
cal units. 

Assuming  a  pie  of  t6-blllion,  the  Treasury 
estimates  that  New  York's  slice  would  be 
9534-mllllon;  California's  $690-mllllon;  New 
Jersey's,  $154-milllon;  Mississippi's,  961.6- 
mllllon;  Connecticut's,  $59-mllllon.  Governor 
Rockefeller  (who  supports  the  plan  but 
would  would  double  the  amounts)  estimates 
that  New  York  State  would  probably  keep 
49  per  cent  of  Its  money  and  give  61  per  cent 
to  local  governments,  Including  9189-million 
to  New  York  City,  M.S-milllon  to  Buffalo  and 
•192.000  to  Scarsdale. 

This  type  of  revenue  sharing  has  an  inter- 
esting history.  It  was  first  urged  upon  the 
Government  In  1964  by  President  Kennedy'b 
economic  adviser,  Walter  W.  Heller,  and  Jo- 
seph A.  Pechman,  director  of  economic  stud- 
ies at  the  Brookings  Institution.  They  were 
attracted  to  it  in  those  blissful  years  before 
the  big  Vietnam  push  because  they  doubted 
that  the  Great  Society  cotild  spend  Federal 
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money  faster  than  It  was  being  generated  by 
a  booming  economy. 

Heller  feared  above  all  that  Congress— « 
typified  by  the  formidable  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Wil- 
bur Mills — would  yield  In  future  years  to  the 
temptation  of  frequent  tax  cuts,  thus  turn- 
ing the  funds  raised  by  the  fairest  avaUtWe 
revenue  system  back  to  the  consumer  aod 
leaving  local  public  needs  poorly  attended. 

Pechman  was  especially  eager  to  help  some 
of  the  poorest  states,  many  of  which  collect 
fairly  steep  taxes  but  still  cannot  afford  rela- 
tively decent  levels  of  social  spendmg.  Both 
economists  first  favored  direct  payment*  to 
the  states  but  later  accepted  a  requirement 
that  the  states  "pass  through"  a  part  of  the 
Federal  money  to  cities  and  other  localltlei 

Though  the  once  feared  "excess"  In  Fed- 
eral revenues  has  long  since  evaporated  and 
though  the  President  and  Congress  haye 
combined  to  cut  individual  and  corporate  in- 
come taxes  by  an  eventual  total  of  more  than 
•11-blUlon,  Mr.  Nixon  adopted  the  Heller- 
Pechman  plan  virtually  Intact.  He  Included 
the  "pass-through"  amendment  to  help  gain 
local  support,  even  though  no  state  can  reaUy 
be  prevented  from  retrieving  on  other  pro- 
grams the  sums  It  would  be  compelled  to  pass 
on  to  localities  under  revenue  sharing. 

The  second  major  part  of  the  Nixon  pro- 
posal— "special  revenue  sharing"— would 
assign  to  a  fund  for  relatively  unrestricted 
spending  more  than  one-third  of  the  Fed- 
eral money  now  given — with  abundant  con- 
ditions— to  states  and  cities  for  specific  pur- 
poses. This  money  could  be  spent  m  su  brosd 
categories:  education,  urban  development, 
rural  development,  transportation,  law  en- 
forcement and  manpower  training.  Mr.  Nixon 
would  order  a  total  of  $ll-billlon  at  the 
start — only  $1 -billion  in  new  aid— though  he 
clearly  hopes  to  use  the  entire  »30-bmion  In 
existing  Federal  aid  programs  for  such  dis- 
tributions in  the  futtire. 

The  purpose  Is  to  "liberate"  the  redplej.ts 
from  Federal  regulation  and  priority  and  to 
abandon  altogether  the  requirement  that 
Federal  grants  be  earned  with  locally  raised 
"matching"  funds.  The  President  has  not 
settled  upon  all  the  distribution  formulas, 
but  It  appears  that  population  will  again  be 
deemed  a  major  factor.  And  even  before  the 
proposal  reached  Congress,  Mr.  Nixon's  own 
men  found  many  new  reasons  for  reestablish- 
ing Federal  safeguards,  or  strings,  for  these 
rhetorically  untied  fimds. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  MOVES  TO 
PROTECT  raE  CONSUMER 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  1970,  President  Nixon  took  a 
most  important  step  forward  in  the 
interests  of  the  American  consumer.  By 
Executive  order,  the  President  estab- 
lished a  Consumer  Product  Information 
Coordinating  Center  within  the  General 
Services  Administration  that  promises 
more  benefit  to  the  consumer  than 
almost  any  other  program. 

The  President  explained: 

It  is  time  for  the  government  to  share  with 
the  American  consumer  much  of  the  infor- 
mation it  gathers  about  the  products  the 
government  buys. 

As  Robert  L.  Kunzig,  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration, 
stated: 

The  Center — is  responsible  for  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  relevant  and  mean- 
ingful consvuner  product  information  as  a 
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hvoroduct  of  Government's  research,  devel- 
^^ent  and  procurement  activities.  It  is  also 
^weed  with  promoting  greater  public 
Iwareaess  of  existing  Federal  publications. 

Similarly,  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  said  recenUy.  in  testimony 
concerning  product  testing,  before  the 
Senate  Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee: 

We  are  of  the  view — that  to  provide  the 
individual  consumer  with  accurate  informa- 
tion by  which  he  himself  can  make  an 
intelligent  choice  among  products  and  serv- 
ices is  to  serve  the  ultimate  goal  of  consumer 
protection  in  a  free  enterprise  system— self 
protection  through  adequate  and  meaning- 
ful information. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  conceptual  goal 
of  this  new  Consimier  Product  Informa- 
tion Coordination  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  has  been 
criticized  by  certain  groups  and  individ- 
uals in  the  past  for  an  alleged  lack  of 
concern  in  consumer  affairs. 

Such  a  charge  is  clearly  unfounded. 
The  establishment  of  a  Government 
program  for  dissemination  of  a  valuable 
consumer  type  of  information  by  the 
President  should  be  heralded  as  an  im- 
portant "first"  in  the  area  of  Federal 
consumer  protection. 

This  project  is  a  practical,  useful  pro- 
gram that  is  designed  to  reach  all  con- 
sumers throughout  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  this  program  will  not  only 
provide  consumers  with  information  to 
aid  them  in  making  intelligent  choices, 
but  it  will  be  a  powerful  means  of  pre- 
venting fraud  and  deception.  Armed  with 
knowledge  of  standards  by  which  to 
Judge  products,  consumers  can  refuse  to 
purchase  poorly  made,  inferior  merchan- 
dise or  be  duped  by  fraudulent  schemes. 
Thus  those  few  shady  operators  who  are 
a  menace  to  consumers  and  to  honest 
businessmen  alike  will  be  forced  to  mend 
their  ways. 

As  part  of  this  consumer  product  in- 
formation program,  the  GSA,  through  its 
Consumer  Product  Information  Distri- 
bution Center,  released  on  April  21,  1971, 
an  index  of  Consumer  Product  Infor- 
mation. 

General  Services  Administrator  Robert 
L.  Kunzig  said  that  the  publishing  of  the 
index  of  211  selected  low-cost  publica- 
tions by  11  Federal  agencies  "is  one  of 
the  first  steps  in  President  Jnxon's  new 
programs  to  share  more  product  informa- 
tion with  consumers.  Never  before  have 
existing  consumer  product  publication 
produced  by  various  Federal  agencies 
been  listed  in  one  convenient  index." 

Free  copies  of  the  index  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  25  Federal  information 
centers  across  the  coimtry  or  by  writing 
to  the  Consumer  Product  Information 
Distribution  Center,  Washington,  D.C., 
20407. 

This  index  was  developed  by  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Information  Coordinating 
Center  with  the  cooperation  of  the  OlBce 
of  Consumer  Affairs.  Commenting  of  the 
Index,  Mrs.  Knauer  said : 

We  have  discovered  an  enormous  amount 
of  Information  which  could  be  useftil  to 
consumers.  However,  we  must  establish  pri- 
orities. So  today  I  tun  appealing  to  all  con- 
sumers to  write  to  me  at  the  White  House 
tad  Identify  the  products  in  whldi  they 
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are  most  Interested  and  the  product  char- 
acteristics most  Important  to  the  buyer. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for 
this  Information.  Only  with  the  consumers' 
participation  and  direction  can  we  generate 
a  program  that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all 
consumers. 

Included  in  the  index  are  titles  of  25 
publications  which  are  already  stocked 
at  all  Federal  information  centers.  All 
211  publications  may  be  obtained  by  fill- 
ing out  and  mailing  the  order  blank  in 
the  back  of  the  index.  As  new  relevant 
publications  are  issued,  they  will  be  in- 
cluded in  subsequent  editions  of  the 
index. 

One  finds  a  broad  range  of  subjects  of 
timely  interest  and  usefulness  to  the  av- 
erage consumer  listed  in  this  booklet. 
Among  these  are  publications  on  budget 
shopping  including  food,  buying  and  fi- 
nancing houses,  home  repairs  and  im- 
provements, and  health. 

Two  other  additional  announcements 
were  made  by  Administrator  Kunzig  on 
April  21  of  this  year. 

First,  a  new  consumer-oriented  policy 
is  being  instituted  by  the  GSA,  the  Gov- 
ernment's chief  purchasing  arm,  which 
buys  according  to  specifications  and  not 
brand  names.  Successful  bidders  on  ap- 
proximately 4,000  consumer  items  will 
be  requested  to  submit  the  brand  name  if 
the  same  product  is  available  com- 
mercially to  the  consumer. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  first  of  this 
kind  of  Information  will  be  released  to 
the  American  consumer  by  October  1, 
1971. 

Second,  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
consumer  product  information  publica- 
tion series  was  also  annoxmced.  These 
publications  will  aid  the  consumer  In  the 
purchase  and  maintenance  of  various 
consumer  product  items.  A  minimum  of 
eight  publications  covering  such  topics 
as  carpets  and  rugs,  vacuum  cleaners, 
and  paint,  will  be  released  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
is  ideally  equipped  to  publicize  product 
information  to  consumers.  It  operates  the 
Federal  information  centers  as  part  of 
the  President's  consumer  program. 

I  hope  that  these  centers  will  be  of 
great  use  to  the  American  consuming 
public. 

I  wish  to  commend  President  Nixon  in 
his  leadership  in  the  formulation  of  this 
consumer  information  program.  Un- 
doubtedly this  is  a  portend  of  more  far- 
reaching  Federal  consumer  activities  to 
come. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CUTBACKS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passage  of  the  new  budget  in  Albany,  New 
York  City  has  again  found  itself  in  a 
financial  crisis.  This  year  the  city  is  in 
dire  straits  primarily  because  of  State 
cutbacks,  rising  cost,  and  tax  manage- 
ment on  the  city's  part. 

Governor  Rockefeller  and  the  Repub- 
lican State  legislators  have  put  through 
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a  budget  directed  at  special  Interest  lob- 
bies at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  the 
poor  and  middle  classes.  This  program 
would  prove  disastrous  to  the  city  since 
it  can  potentially  compel  the  mayor  to 
abolish  some  90,000  city  jobs,  many  in 
vital  services.  Although  the  State  is  at 
fault  for  cuts  in  the  budget,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  mayor  to  place  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  pressure  on  Albany 
to  restore  the  lost  funds. 

Because  New  York  City  is  not  alone  in 
these  problems,  and  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  am  inserting  the  following 
letter  and  statement: 

Apbii-20.  1971. 
Mayor  John  V.  Likdsat, 
City  Hall. 
New  York,  NY. 

Dkab  John:  In  behalf  of  the  residents  of 
the  19th  Congressional  District,  I  protest 
your  dismissal  of  2,800  city  employees,  the 
accompanying  reduction  In  city  services,  and 
your  proposed  "option"  to  fire  90,000  em- 
ployees as  of  July  1st. 

Suicide  Is  not  a  serious  option,  and  what 
you  are  presenting  as  an  imminent  threat 
amounts  to  that  in  terms  of  maintaining  the 
life  of  the  city. 

I  can  appreciate  your  desire  to  dramatize 
the  financial  plight  of  our  city.  However,  It 
is  cruel  and  unfair  to  heap  new  burdens  upon 
the  people  of  New  York — who  have  already 
been  severely  penalized  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture's "soak  the  poor"  budget — and  to  fire 
thousands  of  city  employees,  many  of  whom 
may  be  forced  on  to  relief  rolls  in  view  of 
current  widespread  unemployment. 

You  express  the  hope  that  the  people  wUl 
"have  a  chance  to  marshal  their  forces  be- 
hind us"  to  prevent  the  grim  future  you  de- 
scribe as  in  store  for  them.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  you  could  better  enlist  the  support 
of  huge  numbers  of  New  Yorkers  If  you 
would: 

1.  Announce  that  imder  no  clrcumstanoes 
will  you  add  to  unemployment  or  reduce  any 
services  that  are  vital  to  the  health,  educa- 
tion, safety  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
New  York. 

2.  Issue  an  emergency  proclamation  under 
which  you  invite  all  New  Yorkers  to  go  with 
you  to  Albany  on  a  specific  day  or  days  to 
demand  a  restoration  of  the  cuts  in  the  state 
budget  and  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
our  vital  programs.  Shut  the  city  down,  U 
necessary. 

3.  Invite  the  state  legislators  and  the  may- 
ors of  other  beleaguered  cities  throughout 
the  nation  to  Join  In  leading  their  cltlaens 
on  a  march  on  Washington  to  demand  that 
Congress  vote  to  stop  the  war  and  to  turn 
over  necessary  funds  to  meet  the  desperately 
neglected  needs  of  the  American  people. 

The  cities  can  no  longer  co-exist  with  a 
war  that  Is  costing  us  more  than  $20  billion 
a  year. 

I  am  aware  that  you  favor  an  end  to  the 
war  and  have  repeatedly  Issued  statements 
that  continuation  of  the  Indochlnese  con- 
flict is  bringing  our  cities  to  their  knees.  I 
suggest,  however,  that  the  time  Is  past  for 
statements  or  threats,  and  that  it  Is  your 
responsibility  as  Mayor  to  organize  and  lead 
the  people  of  New  York  in  a  mass  campaign 
to  save  their  city. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  full  support  and 
cooperation  in  such  an  effort. 
Sincerely, 

BXIXA  S.  Abzttg, 
Member  of  Congreu. 

Statkmznt  bt  Concbksswomam  Bella  S. 
Abztto  on  Bitdget  Afpeovsd  bt  Stats 
Lbciblatcbx 

Governor  Rockefeller  and  a  small  band  of 
Republicans  and  Conservatives  in  the  State 
Legislature  are  telling  the  bungry  to  eat 
less. 
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Tbey  are  telling  working  people  t^  pay 
higher  t«xee. 

They  are  telling  New  York  City  t0  alnk 
deeper  into  crisis. 

And  they  are  telling  the  special  Utterest 
lobbies  that  they  have  a  friend  lnd#ed  In 
Albany. 

The  responsibility  for  the  dlsttsteroua  "soak 
the  i>oor"  budget  rammed  through  the  legis- 
lature rests  with  Oovernor  Rockelellet,  who 
Chose  to  give  Inordinate  power  over  tbf  lives 
of  the  people  to  an  unrepresentative  group 
of  upstate  reactionaries  and  Conservative 
Party  members  from  New  York  City. 

It  was  the  lowest  kind  of  partisan  pclitlcs 
to  shut  out  elected  Democratic  legUlators 
from  the  budget- making  process,  as  Rocke- 
feller did,  and  It  Is  hypocritical  for  hlih  now 
to  claim  that  he  lost  control  of  the  sltujatlon. 
What  lu^pened  In  Albany  last  week  also 
reveals  the  fakery  of  President  Nixon's,  reve- 
nue-sharing plan  which  wotild  turn  vital 
domestic  programs  over  to  the  state  legisla- 
tures for  dismemberment.  We  see  now  how 
the  needs  of  people  are  disregarded  by  a  leg- 
islature that  Is  dominated  by  special  Inter- 
ests. . 

The  t7.7  billion  budget  enacted  bjy  the 
legislature  means  the  following:  j 

It  orders  a  1^  Increase  In  the  sale^  tax, 
raising  it  to  4«  statewide  and  7<  Ini  New 
York  City.  ] 

It  declares  thousands  of  non-welfara  fcun- 
llles  Ineligible  for  Medicaid.  It  wlpee  out 
vital  Medicaid  services  such  as  dental  care 
and  drugs.  It  siispends  Medicaid  benefits  for 
abortions,  a  particularly  vicious  act  at  dis- 
crimination against  poor  women.  j 

It  ordered  drastic  cutbacks  in  narcotics 
prevention  programs  and  eliminates  sujnmer 
recreation  programs  for  almost  700,000  young 
people  in  New  York  City.  ■• 

It  decrees  a  10%  cut  In  welfare  payi^ents. 
reducing  dally  food  allotments  from  (1 1 
to  88  cents. 

It  cuts  state  aid  to  NYC  by  an  estlij 
tlOO  million  this  Qacal  year  and  9200 
next  year  at  a  time  when  the  city  Is  ir 
perate  financial  straits. 

It  eliminates  scholarship  awards  to  nilddle 
Income  students  and  orders  cuts  whlcn  may 
mean  the  end  of  free  tuition  and  opep  ad- 
mission to  state  universities. 

The   special    Interest   lobbies — the   it 
beer  and  cigarette  lobbies  have  won 
Albany.  But  this  is  a  victory  which  the  ] 
of  the  19th  Congnressional  District  and  i 
people  of  New  York  must  repeal. 

I  am  calling  on  all  New  Yorkers  to  de^nd 
that  Oovernor  Rockefeller  repudlate(  the 
punitive  measures  against  the  poor  an^  the 
middle  class  Imposed  by  this  budget. 

I  ask  them  to  demand  that  Oovernor  Rock- 
efeller submit  a  supplemental  budgeQ  and 
propose  new  tax  reforms  to  relieve  this  griev- 
ous attack  on  the  living  standards  of  the 
great  majority  of  New  Yorkers  who  ate  al- 
ready beleaguered  by  high  taxes,  high  prices, 
and  xxnemployment.  | 

Repeal  of  the  capital  gains  tax  alone  would 
provide  $200  million— more  than  enough  to 
rescind  the  $164  million  cut  in  relief  f^nds. 
Taxes  on  estates,  on  alcoholic  beverage^,  on 
cigarettes,  on  higher  income  brackets  Wovild 
also  provide  sufficient  money  to  restore  the 
Medicaid  and  other  cuts.  j 

The  Oovernor  has  to  decide  whether  Ibe  Is 
going  to  continue  to  work  with  a  reactionary 
Republican-Conservative  coalition  agkinst 
the  people  or  whether  he  wUl  work  twlth 
Democratic  legislators  to  enact  a  proeram 
that  meets  people's  needs.  [ 

The  residents  of  New  York  City  muslj  also 
organize  to  demand  a  complete  federal  take- 
over of  all  welfare  costs,  without  underinln- 
Ing  existing  standards  of  payments. 

And  finally.  I  call  on  all  New  Yorkefs  to 
demand  that  the  Congress  and  the  Nlxoi)  Ad- 
ministration end  the  war  In  Indochina  v«hlch 
to  Imposing  an  Intolerable  financial  bi|rden 
on  our  people. 
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CORAL  GABLES:  A  MODEL  PEOPLE- 
TO-PEOPLE  PROGRAM 
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HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  TLOamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  future 
peace  of  our  world  depends  on  many 
factors.  None  of  these  is  more  basic  or 
important  than  the  constant  growth  of 
friendship  and  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  all  lands. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  UJ3.  table  ten- 
nis team  to  China,  and  the  warmth  with 
which  it  was  greeted  here  at  home,  dem- 
onstrate not  only  the  basic  good  will  of 
the  American  people  but  also  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  value  of  people-to- 
people  contacts. 

Both  as  a  Miamian  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Inter-American  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, I  have  long  been  taterested  in 
people-to-people  contact,  especially  with 
Latin  America.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
special  interest  that  I  recently  read  a 
speech  delivered  in  Coral  Gables,  Pla., 
on  March  25,  1971  by  Alan  A.  Reich, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs.  Dr. 
Reich's  speech  entitled  "Citizoi  Diplo- 
macy— A  Challenge  to  Americans,"  does 
more  than  explain  the  need  for  more 
citizen-to-citizen  contact,  it  sets  forth 
clearly  and  concisely  just  what  an  indi- 
vidual, a  group,  or  a  community  can  do 
to  promote  international  good  will. 

It  is  with  a  special  sense  of  pride  that 
I  note  Mr.  Reich's  remarks  which  point 
to  the  efforts  of  Coral  Gables  as  a  sister 
city  of  Cartagena,  Colombia  as  a  model 
of  people-to-people  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Reich's  re- 
marks will  be  of  interest  to  many  in  the 
Congress,  and  I  include  the  full  text  of 
the  speech  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord: 

CmzEN    Diplomacy — A    Challengx    to 

Americans 

(By   Deputy    Assistant    Secretary    of   State 

Alan  A.  Reich) 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mayor  Dreseel, 
Honorable  Commissioners,  People-to-People 
leaders.  Chamber  of  Commerce  leaders,  and 
distinguished  guests.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  with  you,  to  learn  more 
at  first  hand  about  the  renowned  Coral 
Gables  Sister  City  Program,  and  to  meet 
the  people  here  who  are  furthering  our 
common  objective  of  world  peace.  On  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  State,  Including  our 
Ambassadors  throughout  the  world,  I  thank 
you  for  participating  so  effectively  In  the 
People-to-People  movement. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  first  meeting  today's 
chairman,  Mr.  Bob  Selp.  last  Simday,  at  a 
meeting  ot  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Town  Affiliation  Association  In  Washington. 
Bob  was  one  of  the  many  dedicated  in- 
dividuals who  traveled  a  great  distance  at 
his  own  expense  to  attend  this  Important 
meeting.  As  you  may  know,  the  Town  Affilia- 
tion Association  is  a  coordinating  organiza- 
tion which  organizes  and  services  more  than 
350  links  of  American  conununltles  with 
counterpart  communities  throughout  the 
world.  On  behalf  of  the  Department  of  State, 
I  wish  to  commend  publicly  the  members 
of  the  Town  Affiliation  Association  for  set- 
ting as  their  objective  a  doubling  of  the 
number  of  sister  cities  to  700  by  the  end 
of  1972.  We  in  the  State  Department  pledge 
our  cooperation  with  them  and  hope  there 


will  be  many  more  relationships  established 
as  successful  as  is  yours  between  Coral  Qables 
and  Cartagena,  Colombia. 

I  particularly  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Coral  Oables  ChambM'  of  Commerce  and  Its 
dedicated  members  who  over  the  years  have 
been  so  instrumentBl  in  helping  to  further 
the  people-to-people  movement.  It  woiild 
be  a  significant  national  contribution  if 
other  Chambers  of  Commerce  throughout 
the  United  States  would  make  a  similar,  con. 
tlnulng  commitment. 

I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  today  about 
the  Importance  of  Citizen  Diplomacy  in  In- 
ternational relations,  the  broad  participa- 
tion of  the  American  people,  and  bow  even 
individual  can  further  mutual  vmderstsm. 
Ing. 

Although  I  am  a  newcomer  to  the  State 
Department  and  to  this  exciting  work  of 
citizen  diplomacy  in  which  we  are  engaged 
together,  I  have  been  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  it  as  an  exchange  student  and  al- 
ways have  considered  the  experience  most 
rewarding;  In  fact,  I  met  my  vrtfe  on  an  ex- 
change of  the  Exi>erlment  In  International 
Living  and  I  miut  say,  it  was  a  highly  suc- 
cessful experiment!  Before  joining  the  De- 
partment I  had  almost  no  appreciation  of 
people-to-people  activities.  I  have  gained 
some  understanding  of  such  impressive  un- 
dertakings as  the  work  of  100,000  volunteers 
throughout  the  United  States  who  provide 
home  hospitality  to  international  visitors, 
academic  exchanges  involving  close  to  a 
quarter  million  students  and  professors  an- 
nually; tours  abroad  by  artls{^  and  sports 
group>8,  thousands  of  professional  exchanges 
and  hundreds  of  International  conferences; 
tailored  observation  visits  to  the  United 
States  for  thousands  of  influential  Interna- 
tional visitors  annually;  nvunerous  private 
visits  to  the  United  States  by  multi-national 
groups;  exchanges  of  thousands  of  teen-age 
youth  and  members  of  such  organizatioiu 
as  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  4-H  Clubs  of 
America,  YMCA,  Rotary,  Lions,  Klwanis;  and 
many  international  exchanges  resulting  from 
the  350  sister-city  affiliations  with  cltlee  of 
other  countries  and  hundreds  of  umverslty- 
to-unlverslty  affiliations. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  private  Americans  are  In  direct,  open 
communication  with  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries; they  all  are  Important  to  all  of  us  and 
to  the  American  people  in  improving  our  In- 
ternational relationships,  lessening  the  like- 
lihood of  hostility  resulting  from  misunder- 
standing, and  reinforcing  tendencies  to  con- 
structive cooperation  by  governments  and 
peoples.  Oovemment  decisions  are  based  in- 
creasingly on  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
peoples,  and  false,  stereotyped  and  simplis- 
tic views  must  be  minimized  through  greater 
people-to-people  understanding. 

The  revolution  In  communications  and 
transportation  has  brought  peoples  Into  di- 
rect, open,  and  inomediate  contact,  making 
diplomacy  a  public  matter.  International 
diplomacy  Is  no  longer  the  business  solely 
of  the  foreign  offices  of  the  world.  This  peo- 
ple-to-people communication  has  become  a 
dominant  force  in  international  relations. 
Foreign  offices  can  no  longer  confine  them- 
selves to  speaking  vrith  other  foreign  ofBces 
for  peoples;  they  are  helping  and  encourag- 
ing peoples  to  speak  for  themselves  across 
national  boundEiries.  This  Is  an  Important 
mission  of  the  State  Department  and.  as  you 
well  know,  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  cooperates  closely  with  nu- 
merous private  groups  and  individuals  to 
foster  stronger  cross-cultural  relations 
among  peoples. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  remarks  of  your 
distinguished  and  esteemed  Congressman, 
Dante  B.  PasceU,  a  world  leader  in  the  caiise 
of  citizen  diplomacy,  who  remarked  last 
June  2  In  the  Congressional  Record:  "Today 
the  success  or  failure  of  foreign  policy  un- 
dertakings may  be  affected  more  profoundly 
by  what  particular  groups  of  people  think 
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and  say  tban  by  the  workings  of  traditional 

""rtrextent  of  parUcipation  by  Americans 
in  cltlaen  diplomacy  Is  tangible  evidence  of 
the  capacity  for  commitment  of  the  Amer- 
iMtn  people  to  contribute  in  their  own  ways 
to  mutual  understanding  and  world  peace. 
EarUer  this  month  In  Washington,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Woodrow  Wilson 
Center  for  Scholars,  President  NUon  stated, 
"When  we  truly  know  one  another,  we  can 
nave  differences  without  hating  one  an- 
(jther.  ...  In  this  still  imperfect  world  (the 
president  added)  I  am  convinced  that  real- 
Utlo  understanding  la  on  the  rise  and  mind- 
less hatred  is  on  the  decUne."  Increasing  this 
understanding  U  the  business  we  are  in — 
the  business  that  conoems  aU  of  us — you  in 
the  private  sector  who  are  doing  so  much  to 
improve  the  climate  for  diplomacy  and  those 
of  us  who  are  engaged  offldaUy  in  diplomatic 

wtwk. 

In  his  Inaugural  address.  President  Nixon 
observed  that  "Our  greatest  need  now  la  to 
reach  beyond  Government,  to  enlist  the  le- 
gions of  the  comcenxed  and  oonomitted."  This 
Is  a  challenge  to  virtually  every  American. 
The  Ooverimient  is  limited  In  what  It  can  do. 
People  mvist  help  In  this  mission.  W«  fre- 
quently are  asked  by  people  In  ell  walks  of 
life,  "What  can  I  do  to  further  mutual  un- 
derstanding?" How  do  we.  In  our  desire  to 
further  mutual  understanding  by  enlUting 
"the  legions  of  the  concerned  and  the  com- 
mitted." respond  to  this  question?  We  can 
reply  by  suggesting  to  them  opportunities 
for  contributions,  and  the  enjoyment  ot 
participation  In  tremendously  worthwhile 
services.  I  must  confess  to  you  at  this  point, 
that  after  an  outstanding  dinner-meeting 
with  your  People-to-People  Committee  mem- 
bers last  night,  I  was  so  Impressed  with  what 
you  all  are  doing  that  I  felt  I  could  not 
provide  you  with  any  new  insights,  and  I 
returned  to  my  hotel  room  and  rewrote  these 
remarks.  The  answer  to  what  every  Ameri- 
can can  do  to  further  mutual  understand- 
ing, first  is  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
people  of  Coral  Oables.  One  might  respond 
specifically : 

"As  an  individual,  you  can  show  an  Inter- 
national visitor  your  community,  and  invite 
him  to  your  home.  (This  is  being  dcme  In 
Ooral  Gables.)" 

"As  a  member  of  a  youth  organization,  you 
can  have  your  group  invite  foreign  students 
to  your  meetings,  participate  In  or  addreas 
your  conferences.  (You  are  doing  this  at 
Ooral  Gables.)" 

"As  s  professional  i>er8on,  you  can  have 
your  association  or  society  Invite  foreiffB 
graduate  students  studying  in  your  profes- 
sion to  participate  In  your  conferences,  de- 
liver papers,  receive  your  Jo\irnals,  visit  your 
factUtleB.  You  can  entertain  foreign  exchange 
students  of  your  profession  in  your  home. 
You  can  Initiate  an  ezcdiange  with  your 
International  counterparts.  (Coral  Oables 
and  Cartagena  are  doing  thla.)" 

"As  a  member  of  a  service  dub,  you  can 
have  your  organization  initiate  and  sponsor 
an  International  exchange.  (You  are  doing 
this  here.) " 

"You  can  urge  your  community  to  develop 
a  sister  city  affiliation  with  a  city  in  another 
country.   (You  are  doing  this.)" 

"As  a  business  man,  you  can  Invite  Inter- 
naUonal  visitors  to  visit  your  facilities,  or 
have  your  company  or  business  association 
sponsor  an  exchange.  (Coral  Gables  has  been 
doing  this  for  some  time.)" 

"As  a  teen-ager  you  can  invite  a  foreign 
teen-ager  to  live  in  your  home  and  attend 
your  community  school;  you  can  have  your 
conununlty  develop  an  interixatlonal  teen- 
age exchange.  (Coral  Gables  Is  Involved  in 
this  now.)" 

"As  a  professor  or  a  teacher,  you  can  have 
your  university  or  schod  establish  an  ex- 
change program.  This,  too.  Is  a  part  of  the 
Coral  Gables   people-to-people  program." 

I  was  Impressed  further  last  nlgbt  with 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  underlying  concept  of  your  programs — 
namely  that  of  helping  them  to  help  them- 
selves, so  that  long-term  continued  progress 
remains  the  responsibility  of  those  being 
helped.  It  also  was  obvious  that  your  sister- 
city  work  is  much  more  than  a  mechanism 
or  a  structure;  it  embraces  many  warm, 
human  relationships  based  on  common  hu- 
manitarian concerns  such  as  sanitation,  civic 
Improvements,  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped, providing  wheelchairs,  and  medical 
projects  having  to  do  with  epilepsy,  and 
training  of  nurses.  This  kind  of  problem- 
oriented  coop<!ratlon  results  in  the  best  pos- 
sible bonds  of  friendship. 

Please  let  me  thank  you  and  your  fellow 
citizens  for  improving  United  States  rela- 
tions with  Colombia  and  Latin  America,  and 
for  providing  a  model  People-to-People  Pro- 
gram which  one  would  hope  might  be  emu- 
lated throughout  the  United  States.  You 
have  met  the  challenge  of  Citizen  Diplomacy  I 
You  are  providing  an  Invaluable  service  to 
America  in  furthering  mutual  understand- 
ing on  which  world  peace  rests. 

Thank  you. 


GREECE  GRANTS  AMNESTY  TO 
COMMUNISTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
freedom-seeking  people  successfully  per- 
petuate their  liberties  and  national  cul- 
ture by  prohibiting  Communist  subver- 
sion and  tyranny,  they  come  under  the 
attack  of  the  international  left.  In  1967, 
the  courageous  and  vigilant  Greeks,  who 
have  experienced  firsthand  the  tyranny 
of  communism,  subdued  an  imminent 
Communist  takeover  of  their  land.  The 
free  Greeks  restored  order,  rounded  up 
the  Communist  leaders,  and  jailed  orga- 
nizers and  agitators.  Immediately,  the 
GovemmMit  of  Greece  was  maligned  by 
a  large  section  of  the  fourth  estate  as 
a  fasclstic  military  dictatorship.  Much 
of  the  press  overlooked  telling  the  s>eo- 
ple  that  the  military  coup  by  local  Gredc 
officers  foiled  a  Communist  takeover  of 
their  country. 

The  present  pro-Western,  antl-Com- 
munlst  Government  of  Greece  at  great 
risk  Is  attempting  to  restore  constitution- 
al liberties  to  all  its  citizens — the  loyal 
ones  as  well  as  the  traitorous  rebels. 

Such  action  should  have  made  head- 
line news,  but  it  received  little  publicity, 
possibly  because  It  would  deny  to  the 
Reds  and  Greek  haters  an  excuse  to  con- 
tinue their  propaganda  assaults  against 
these  dedicated  people  of  peace  and  good- 
will— theirs  of  the  originators  of  demo- 
cratic government. 

The  Greeks  have  perpetuated  free 
democratic  institutions  down  through 
the  centuries.  Present-day  Greeks  In- 
tend to  keep  the  flame  of  liberty  burning 
bright. 

I  insert  Information  releases  of  the 
Royal  Greek  Embassy  Press  and  In- 
formation Service  dated  April  9  and 
April  17,  1971: 

ORKXCK   OaANTS   AMlfESTT  TO   COMMUNISTS 

1.  As  Off  April  10,  1971,  the  detention 
camps  of  Parthenlon,  on  the  Island  of  Leroe, 
and  of  Skala,  Oropos  are  dismantled  and 
definitely  closed. 

2.  As  of  the  same  date,  234  conununlsts, 
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who  had  been  exiled  to  variotis  parts  of  the 
country,  are  released. 

3.  50  hard  core  and  dangerous  commu- 
nists will  be  transferred  to  various  parts  of 
the  country.  In  accordance  with  decisions 
d\Uy  reached  by  the  competent  Commis- 
sions of  Public  Safety.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  Commissions  were  set  up  by  law 
In  1924.  According  to  the  latest  amendment 
of  this  law,  the  Commissions  are  shared  by 
the  Head  of  each  District  Civil  Authority  and 
they  include  a  (career)  Judge. 

These  50  communists  will  be  confined  to 
certain  towns  whM'e  they  will  be  living  freely. 

4.  27  former  officers  and  politicians,  who 
had  been  confined  to  various  towns,  where 
they  were  living  freely,  will,  as  of  next  week, 
have  this  confinement  totally  lifted. 

Following  the  application  of  these  mea- 
suret;,  by  which  all  detention  camps  are 
closing  down  and  270  communists  are  re- 
leased, only  persons  duly  tried  and  convicted 
by  the  courts  for  participation  in  subversive 
movements  and  for  other  acts  directed 
against  public  security,  800  In  all,  will  be 
serving  prison  terms. 

Field  or  AppucATioif  or  Maxtial  Law 

DBASnCALLT   ReDTTCBD   IN   OBXECB 

Following  the  closing  down  of  the  Utft 
prisoners'  camps  and  the  release  of  all  de- 
tainees, announced  on  April  Mb,  the  Greek 
Government  took  today  further  liberaliza- 
tion measures. 

These  measures  drastically  reduced  the 
field  of  application  of  martial  law. 

Emergency  legislation,  commonly  known 
as  martial  law,  was  brought  into  force  in 
1967,  Immediately  after  the  revolution. 

Since,  by  a  series  of  consecutive  measures 
and  steps,  many  provisions  of  this  law  bave 
been  completely  lifted,  leaving  only  the  ex- 
traordinary competence  of  Courta-martlal 
and  that  for  limited  cases  of  serious  offenses, 
as  ^rere  those  directed  against  the  safety  of 
the  State,  etc. 

Most  of  these  cases  have  now  been  with- 
drawn from  the  authority  of  the  Courts- 
martial  and  referred  to  normal  civil  Courts. 

Prime  Minister  G.  Papadopoulos  made  pub- 
He  today  a  decision  according  to  wtilch  the 
following  offenses  will  no  lonf/er  be  referred 
to  Courts-martial : 

1.  AU  the  offenses  directed  against  the 
safety  of  the  State,  Including  that  of  high 
treason. 

2.  All  the  offenses  concerning  Internal  se- 
curity provided  tor  by  Law  609  of  1947. 

3.  Most  of  the  offenses  directed  against 
public  order. 

4.  AU  the  breaches  of  the  Legislation 
concerning  the  rekindling  In  the  press  o< 
p>ast  political  passions  and  enmities. 

The  ocMupetence  of  the  Oovirts-oaartlal  Is 
thus  restricted  to  very  few  offenses,  as  U 
armed  insurrection. 


SWIPT   JUSTICE   NEEDED  AGAINST 
LAWBREAKERS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sunday 
tie-up  of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  Is 
said  to  be  only  an  example  of  the  type 
of  dvil  disobedience  that  will  strike  this 
Capital  during  the  next  2  weeks.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  some  people  will  use 
the  doak  of  freedoms  of  speech  and  as- 
sembly to  deny  others  their  constitu- 
tional rights. 

The  question  of  whether  their  cause  Is 
just  or  whether  it  Justifies  their  actions 
Is  Immaterial.  What  should  be  asked  la. 
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should  one  group  of  people  be  permitted 
to  violate  the  rights  of  others.  The  4n- 
swer  must  be  a  firm  "no."  ! 

The  arrest  of  any  disrupters  should 
be  swift,  and  justice  immediate.  There 
should  be  no  $10  ball  set  with  the  people 
going  free  an  hour  later  only  to  be  ar- 
rested again.  If  necessary  the  preventive 
detention  law  passed  by  Congress  should 
be  used  with  vigor. 

We  cannot  have  the  operations;  of 
government  halted  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  a  few  who  demand  a  change  in  public 
policy.  There  are  wajrs  to  influence  such 
a  change,  but  public  disorder  is  definitely 
not  one  of  them. 

As  an  example,  one  need  only  point  to 
the  very  peaceful  demonstration  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War  last 
week.  They  properly  made  their  feelihgs 
felt  by  meeting  with  Congressmen  and 
other  Government  ofBclals.  It  was  re- 
ported in  the  press  that  Nixon  was  very 
moved  by  their  pleas.  I  know  I  was. 

Likewise,  the  demonstration  last 
Saturday  was  peaceful.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  sponsoring  group  of  that 
rally  went  to  great  lengths  to  disasso- 
ciate Itself  from  the  group  sponsoring 
this  week's  disruptions.  I 

The  people  promoting  civil  disoitier 
are  not  that  interested  In  fxirtheifng 
their  particular  view  on  the  war.  Rather 
they  appear  to  be  more  interested  In  dis- 
rupting the  orderly  operations  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  would  be  valid  to  question  Just  what 
their  motives  are.  It  may  be  possible  that 
these  people  are  more  intent  on  creattng 
a  state  of  anarchy  than  in  bringing 
about  orderly  change  in  Oovemmpnt 
policy. 

I  urge  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
local  police  to  be  Just  and  fair  in  Ufteir 
handling  of  the  demonstrators.  However, 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  arresting 
those  who  violate  the  laws.  The  ftee- 
doms  of  speech  and  assembly  are  Ameri- 
can birthrights.  Freedom  to  disrupt  so- 
ciety is  chaos. 


MEXICO  EXPELS  THEIR  COMi 
MUNIST  TROUBLEMAKERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOTTISIANA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVig 

Tuesday.  Aprti  27.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  has  rightfiilly  ear  aed 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  ree 
citizens  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  for 
its  courageous  leadership  in  expel  ing 
Soviet  spies  suid  revolutionary  agltaiors 
who  were  in  Mexico  disguised  as  diplo- 
mats. I 

We  Americans  should  take  heed,  t^he 
recent  U.S.  shenanigans  sought  to  be  [ex- 
cused because  they  are  executed  in 'the 
name  of  peace  should  cause  many  I^- 
ericans  to  ask  where  our  young  people 
are  being  trained  In  such  un-AmerJcan 
ideas  and  radical  philosophies.  Un- 
natural behavior  just  does  not  ctme 
natural  to  civilized  people.  Immorality, 
subversion  against  one's  own  people,  and 
debased  cruelty  by  normal  human  betngs 
can  only  come  as  the  result  of  traliiing 
and  abnormal  education. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Over  the  recent  years  thousands  of 
young  American  idealists  have  attended 
revolutionary  teach-ins  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  coun- 
tries of  Cuba,  North  Vietnam,  North 
Korea,  Russia,  and  other  Communist 
strongholds. 

Most  Americans  will  remember  last 
summer's  escapade  where  American 
youth  were  permitted  to  go  to  Cuba  un- 
der the  pretext  of  helping  harvest 
Ctistro's  sugar  cane.  They  were  then  per- 
mitted reentry  under  our  tolerant  and 
permissive  immigration  policies. 

What  has  been  the  effect  and  result  of 
American  youth  attending  Communist 
schools  for  revolution  and  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity? One  need  only  look  to  the  grow- 
ing list  of  unsolved  bombings,  acts  of 
subversion,  violence;  and  now  this  week 
the  direct  physical  assaults  by  young  ter- 
rorists against  Congressmen,  Senators, 
tourists,  and  Federal  employees  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  national 
disgrace  of  seeing  a  small  number  of  Am- 
erican youth  being  exploited  by  a  foreign 
imperisdist  Ideology  can  no  longer  be 
ignored  nor  tolerated.  It  must  be  brought 
imder  control  and  stopped. 

This  is  why  I  feel  that  the  leadership 
of  the  United  States  could  well  take  no- 
tice of  how  our  friends  in  Mexico 
stopped  the  Communist  threat  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  their  country 
and  their  people.  They  kicked  the  Com- 
munists out. 

Several  related  newscUpplngs  follow: 
[From  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Dally  Citizen,  Mar. 

19,  1971] 

SovECT   Diplomats  Ousted   by   Mmco— Act 

Most  SEiuotrs  Short  or  Brkax 

Mxnco  CiTT.— The  Mexican  government  1b 
expelling  Ave  of  the  25  members  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy  staff  In  retaliation  for  alleged  Soviet 
support  of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  Mexican 
government. 

A  Communist  source  said  the  expulsion 
was  "the  most  serious  act  short  of  a  break 
In  relations"  between  Mexico  City  and  Mos- 
cow. He  said  the  move  took  the  Soviets  com- 
pletely by  surprise. 

The  expulsion  order  was  Issued  72  hours 
after  the  government  said  It  had  smashed  a 
subversive  plot  by  Mexican  guerrillas  trained 
In  Moscow  and  North  Korea. 

It  also  followed  Mexico's  recall  of  Its  am- 
bassador from  Moscow  for  an  indeterminate 
period. 

Foreign  Minister  EmlUo  O.  Rabasa  did  not 
relate  the  expulsions  to  the  alleged  plot,  and 
refused  to  answer  all  questions  from  news- 
men on  that  point. 

He  said  the  presence  of  the  five  diplomats 
"Is  not  acceptable  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment and,  consequently.  It  Is  the  desire  of 
the  Mexican  government  that  they  abandon 
our  national  territory  In  the  shortest  possible 
time."  He  did  not  say  how  soon  that  was. 

Antl-Oommunlsts,  Including  a  diplomat 
who  defected  here  last  year,  persistently  have 
charged  that  Moscow's  embeissy  In  Mexico 
City  Is  a  center  for  Soviet  subversion  and 
espionage  in  Latin  America. 

The  Soviet  emboasy  declined  comment  on 
the  expulsions.  One  Communist  source,  how- 
ever, said  the  action  was  "completely  unex- 
pected." He  said  the  Russians  had  expected 
only  that  Mexico  wovild  file  a  protest. 

It  was  "the  most  serious  act  of  reprisal 
Mexico  could  have  taken,  short  of  breaking 
relations,"  he  said. 

Ordered  to  leave  were  Soviet  Charge  D' Af- 
faires Dmitri  A.  Dlakonov,  First  Secretary 
Boris  P.  Kolomlakov,  Second  Secretaries  Boris 
N.  Voskobolnlkov  and  Oleg  M.  Netchlporenko, 
and  Alexander  Bolchakov,  whose  title  wbs  not 
given. 
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About  25  Soviets  are  listed  officially  m 
having  diplomatic  status  In  Mexico.  The  two 
countries  established  relations  47  years  ago. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  19,  1971] 

Piv«   Top   Sovitt   Diplomats   Arx   Expillid 

From  Mexico 

(By  Jeremiah  O'lieary) 

The  Soviet  charge  d'affaires  to  Mexico  and 
four  senior  members  of  the  embassy  staff 
have  been  declared  persona  non  grata  after 
Mexican  officials  said  they  uncovered  a  plot 
by  19  Mexican  guerrillas,  who  had  been 
trained  In  Moscow  and  North  Korea,  to  over- 
throw the  government. 

The  order  did  not  refer  to  the  announce- 
ment earlier  this  week  that  a  plot  to  Install 
a  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  regime  had  been 
smashed,  but  diplomatic  sources  said  there 
Is  no  question  that  the  two  events  are  con- 
nected. 

Foreign  Minister  EmlUo  A.  Rabasa  an- 
nounced that  the  five  Soviet  diplomats  are 
"no  longer  acceptable"  to  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment. They  were  ordered  to  leave  "In  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Ambassador  Igor 
Koloeowskia,  has  been  reported  on  sick  leave 
m  Moscow  for  the  past  month. 

Tlie  government's  decision  was  regarded  In 
some  circles  as  the  meet  serious  act  that 
could  have  been  taken  short  of  an  actual 
break  in  diplomatic  relations. 

A  Mexico  City  governmental  source  said 
the  assimiptlon  Is  that  the  Ruaslans,  at  the 
very  least,  knew  that  the  10  arrested  stu- 
dents had  gone  to  North  Korea  for  ^errtllt 
training.  The  19  had  been  sent  to  Moscow 
on  Soviet  scholarships  to  attend  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba CTniverslty  and  then  reportedly  had 
gone  on  to  Pyongyang  for  training  In  terror- 
ism and  subversion. 

Other  diplomatic  sources  said  it  has  long 
been  believed  In  Western  Hemisphere  capi- 
tals that  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Mexico  City 
is  the  center  for  espionage  and  subversive 
activities  m  the  United  States  and  the  north- 
em  part  of  Latin  America.  Attaches  at  the 
embassy  Invariably  t^eak  English  as  well  as 
Spanish  and  at  least  12  persons  on  the  24- 
man  staff  are  considered  to  be  members  of 
the  KOB,  Russian  security  and  espionage 
agency. 

President  Luis  Echeverrla,  speaking  to 
members  of  the  Mexican  Senate,  did  not 
mention  the  Soviet  Union  speclflcally  but 
he  said,  "Mexico  is  now  being  attacked  when 
It  has  stated  that  It  wants  a  respectful  and 
p>eaceful  reciprocal  coexistence." 

The  five  diplomats  ordered  to  be  expelled 
are: 

Dmitri  Dlakonov.  53,  charge  d'affaires  and 
senior  officer  of  the  embassy  in  the  abeenoe 
of  the  ambassador,  has  been  working  In 
Latin  America  since  1947  and  Is  described  by 
a  defector  as  a  high-ranking  member  of  the 
:  Communist  party.  He  was  declared  persona 
non  grata  by  Argentina  on  Aprtl  6,  1959,  on 
an  accusation  of  fomenting  industrial  riots. 
While  stationed  in  BrazU  in  1963.  the  news- 
paper O  Journal  wrote  that  he  was  impli- 
cated in  the  "Sergeant's  Revolt"  that  led  to 
the  army  coup  d'etat  a  year  later. 

Boris  P.  Kolomyakov,  43,  first  secretary, 
has  had  previous  tours  In  Mexico  and  Ar- 
gentina. He  has  been  described  by  defectore 
as  a  high  ranking  KOB  officer. 

Boris  N.  Voskobolnlkov.  35.  the  cultural 
attache,  is  in  charge  of  the  Mexican-Soviet 
Cultural  Center,  and  is  the  officer  In  charge 
of  handing  out  scholarships  for  Mexicans  to 
study  at  Patrice  Lumumba  University. 

He  Is  described  by  defectors  as  being  the 
embassy  contact  with  Mexican  students  and 
Commtmlst  party  members.  He  studied  li 
Chile  for  six  months  in  1965. 

Oleg  Nechlporenko,  39,  a  second  secretary, 
v?as  on  his  second  totir  in  Mexico,  having 
served  there  in  1961-65.  He  returned  in  1965. 
A  defector  has  described  him  as  being  the 
embassy  security  chief. 

Alexander  Bolshakov,  36,  a  commercial  of- 
ficer in  the  embassy,  was  on  his  first  toiix  of 
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doty  la  Moi*oD,  but  wm  Identified  by  a  «to- 
fMtor  to  Mezlean  poUoe  as  »  KOB  ofBoer. 

The  Mexlcaos  recaUed  ttM\t  ttarbaandor 
liom  Mo«oow  Wednesday  after  the  arrest  of 
the  Mexican  Marxlats, 

(From  the  Washington  Port.  Mar.  19, 1»71I 
Mkxioo  Expxxb  Fit*  Rttbsians 

Kkxioo  Citt. — Mexico  today  ordered  the 
^nnilBlon  of  five  diplomats  from  the  Soviet 
embassy  here  including  Charge  d'Affalres 
Dmitri  A.  Dlakonov. 

The  order  was  communicated  to  Dlakonov 
by  Mexican  Foreign  Minister  Emlllo  Rabasa 
In  a  short  meeting  at  the  ministry.  It  came 
two  days  after  Mexico  announced  the  arrest 
of  members  of  an  anti-government  guerrilla 
group  who  had  attended  a  Soviet  university. 

Rabasa  did  not  relate  the  Soviet  diplomats' 
expulsion  to  the  breaking  of  the  guerrilla 
ring,  though  sources  that  Reuter  Identified 
u  "reliable"  said  it  was.  Rabaaa  declined  to 
Answer  any  questions  from  newsmen  on  this 
point. 

The  other  four  dlploniate  named  and  ranks 
were  given  by  news  agencies  as:  Boris  Kolo- 
myakov, a  first  secretary:  Boris  Voskovolnl- 
kov.  Indicated  In  different  news  dispatches 
as  a  first  and  a  second  seoretary;  and  Alex- 
ander Bolshakov,  a  second  secretary. 

On  Wednesday,  Mexico  recalled  Its  envoy  to 
Moscow  for  consultations  that  were  described 
u  "a  temporary  diplomatic  withdrawal." 
News  stories  at  the  time  said  that  the  Mexi- 
can ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  would 
remata  in  Mexico  "until  further  notice." 

The  Soviet  ambassador  to  Mexico,  Igor  K. 
Kolosovsky  has  been  In  the  Soviet  Union  for 
more  than  two  weeks,  recuperating  from  an 
Illness  according  to  news  reports. 

According  to  Mexican  government  officials, 
the  members  of  the  guerrilla  group  had  been 
trained  at  a  military  base  near  Pyongyang, 
North  Korea. 

Mexican  President  Luis  Echevarrla — with- 
out referring  to  the  Soviet  Union — ^told  a 
meeting  of  senators  that  Mexico  was  "being 
attacked  now  when  It  has  stated  that  it  wants 
a  respectful  and  peaceful  reciprocal  coexist- 
ence .  . ." 

A  government  official  said  that  It  was  as- 
sumed that  the  Soviet  Union  knew  of  the 
Mexicans'  trip  to  Pyongyang  from  Moscow  be- 
cause the  Mexicans  used  North  Korean  pass- 
ports. 

The  guerrillas — one  source  said  there  were 
20  rather  than  19 — were  charged  with  mur- 
der, conspiracy,  incitement  to  rebellion,  theft, 
illegal  use  of  weapons  and  forgery. 

The  arrested  guerrillas  said  Tuesday,  at  a 
news  conference,  that  they  were  members  of 
the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement.  Other 
members  of  the  group  said  that  guerrillas 
active  In  western  Mexico  had  planned  to  kid- 
nap a  diplomat  or  government  official  to  gain 
the  release  of  their  arrested  fellow  members. 

The  Soviet  embassy  has  a  total  of  25  diplo- 
mats listed  as  members  of  Its  staff.  The  Mex- 
ican embassy  In  Moscow  Is  much  smaller — 
three  or  four  members,  according  to  reports. 

tProm  the  Arizona  Republic,  Mar.  20,  1971] 
Mexico's  Fears  or  Plot  Set  Otp  Diplo- 
matic   Heat    Against    Soviet 

Mexico  City. — The  diplomatic  heat  Mexico 
Is  putting  on  the  Soviet  Union  steins  from 
Mexican  fears  that  Communist  trained  ter- 
rorist guerrillas  sought  to  Install  a  Marxist 
regime  In  this  country,  official  soiirces  said 
yesterday. 

The  attorney  general  announced  Monday 
the  arrest  of  20  members  of  a  terrorist  group 
called  the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement. 
He  accused  them  of  plotting  to  overthrow 
the  government.  On  Wednesday,  the  Mexican 
ambassador  to  Moscow,  Carlos  Zajyata  Vela, 
was  recalled.  On  Thursday,  five  of  the  25 
members  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  staff  In  Mex- 
ico City  were  expelled. 

The  Soviet  Embassy,  surprised  by  the  ex- 
pulsion order,  denied  yesterday  that  any  of 
Its  staff  had  engaged  In  subversive  activities. 


llM  MBbMsy  said  .  .  .  *'We  do  not  iuul«r- 
stand,  or  know,  nor  can  w«  Tplaln  th*  aetlOD 
of  the  Mexican  government  la  deoterlng 
officials  ot  this  smbMsy  penonaB  non  grata. 

"We  raapeot  eompletaty  and  exaetly  the 
fundamental  prinolples  of  Mexloan  torelgn 
policy.  The  mutxial  recpoet  betwoen  nations, 
the  strict  observation  of  the  prinolples  of 
nonlntflwentlon  of  one  country  In  the  affairs 
of  another  are  shared  and  supported  by  ua. 

"All  the  officials  of  the  embassy,  ea<^  one 
In  his  position,  respect  these  prmc^les." 

The  government  of  President  Luis  Btflie- 
vsrria  Alvarez  is  reported  to  have  felt  It  had 
to  move  promptly  and  publicly  as  a  means 
of  sounding  a  wanUng  against  foreign  mad- 
dllng  In  Mexloan  affairs. 

This  la  the  story  as  told  by  dlplomata  and 


Documents  oaptiired  during  the  arrest  of 
the  20  last  week  leave  Mexloan  officials  sure 
of  Soviet  oompllolty,  though  the  terrorists 
got  their  tralxLtng  in  a  guerrilla  camp  out- 
side Pyongyang,  capital  of  COBununlst  North 
Korea. 

The  Mexioans  have  reliable  Information 
that  one  of  the  five  expelled  persons  helped 
to  flnanoe  the  bloody  pre-Olymple  Games 
student  uprising  In  1968  and  contributed 
funds  tor  antlgovernment  disturbances  last 
year.  He  Is  'Bar\B  Voskobolnlkov,  the  em- 
bassy's cultural  attache  and  its  contact  with 
the  Institute  for  Mexlcan-U.S.S.B.  Cultural 
Exchange. 

TbSB  institute  recruited  leftist  students  for 
aoholarahips  to  Patrice  Lumumba  University 
In  Moscow.  Some  of  these  students  founded 
the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement  In  Mos- 
cow in  1966  and  made  contact  with  the 
North  Koreans  In  Moscow  for  guerrilla 
training. 

Fabrlclo  Oomez  Sousa,  one  of  the  Mexicans 
arrested,  is  said  to  have  traveled  from  Mos- 
cow to  Norih  Korea  to  make  arrangements 
and  to  have  returned  with  $10,000  for  travel 
expenses. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  23,  1971] 

Four  Oxtbted  Soviets  Flt  Out  op  Mexico 

Mixico  Cttt. — ^Pour  or  five  Soviet  diplo- 
mats ordered  out  of  Mexico  left  this  after- 
noon aboard  a  commercial  Jetliner  bound  for 
Brussels. 

One  hid  his  face  behind  a  bouquet  of  car- 
nations as  photographers  approached  and 
another  swung  his  fist  at  a  newsman  but 
missed. 

They  were  expelled  because  of  Moscow's 
alleged  Involvement  In  a  Marxist  guerrilla 
group  that  seeks  to  overthrow  the  Mexican 
government. 

The  diplomat  who  did  not  make  the  Sight 
was  the  charge  d'affalrs,  Dlmltri  Dlakonov, 
who  headed  the  25-member  embassy  staff 
while  Ambassador  Igor  K.  Kolosovsky  was  in 
Moscow  recuperating  from  an  illness. 

Kolosovsky  returned  to  Mexico  City  unex- 
pectedly last  night.  It  was  believed  Dlako- 
nov remained  behind  to  brief  the  ambassa- 
dor, who  reportedly  wiU  meet  Monday  with 
President  Luis  Echevarrla. 

The  four  diplomats  who  left  today  were 
accompanied  by  nine  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies as  they  boarded  a  Sabena  Belgian  World 
Airlines  Jet. 

Mexico  recalled  its  ambassador  to  Moscow 
for  "consultations"  last  Wednesday.  The  next 
day  It  ordered  the  five  Russians,  to  ^eave  "as 
quickly  as  possible." 

[  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.  7,  1971] 
Mexican-Soviet  Strains 
For   years,   Mexico   has   maintained   rela- 
tively cordial  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
All  thxoughout.  the  years  of  the  cold  war, 
when    Soviet    activities    In    most    of   Latin 
America  were  on  a  very  limited  basis,  Russian 
diplomats  moved  easUy  in  and  out  of  Mexico 
City  where  the  Soviet  Union  maintained  a 
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large  embassy.  There  were,  however,  numar- 
ous  accusations  during  this  period  that  the 
embassy  was  a  staging  ground  for  clandestine 
Soviet  activities  In  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 

Now,  jQBt  at  the  time  when  Soviet  diplo- 
macy is  gaining  respectabUlty  In  the  rest 
of  Latin  America,  the  Mexicans  seem  to  be 
cooling.  In  quick  sucoesslon,  the  Mexicans 
expelled  five  top-level  Soviet  diplomats  and 
recalled  their  ambassador  to  Mosoow  over 
alleged  Soviet  complicity  In  the  training  of 
60  young  Mexicans  In  guerrilla  tactics  in 
North  Korea.  The  young  Mexicans,  for  the 
most  pcut  exchange  studente  In  Moscow, 
spent  considerable  time  in  North  Korea  and 
on  their  return  to  Mexico  last  month  were 
arrested  on  a  wide  range  of  charges  Includ- 
ing conspiracy  to  overUirow  the  government. 

Some  of  the  details  in  the  case  are  lacking 
and  there  Is  some  uncertainty  over  the  exact 
nature  of  the  alleged  training  in  North  Korea. 
But  the  Import  of  the  Mexican  action  In  ex- 
pelling Soviet  diplomats  overshtwlows  the 
reasons  behind  the  action.  Moscow,  for  its 
part.  Issued  a  mild  protest,  disclaiming  any 
responslbUlty  in  the  alleged  training  of  the 
young  Mexicans,  but  the  Soviets  are  worried. 

Already  Costa  Rica,  which  was  moving  to- 
ward establishing  ties  with  Moecow,  has 
suspended  talks  on  the  subject.  Uruguay, 
which  has  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  an- 
nounced follovirlng  the  Mexican  action  It  was 
looking  Into  alleged  Soviet  interference  In  In- 
ternal affairs.  And  there  were  reports  of  a 
Colombian  Investigation  of  an  alleged  plot 
Involving  Soviet  personnel. 

The  whole  Mexican  affair  is  embarrassing  to 
the  Soviets.  They  can  be  expected  to  make 
efforts  to  restore  an  image  of  moderation, 
but  there  Is  some  doubt  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  quickly  undo  the  damage  caused 
by  the  Mexican  charges.  Indeed,  the  episode 
Is  one  more  evidence  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  alone  In  having  a  credibility  gap  In 
Latin  America.  For  whatever  comfort  It  gives 
Washington,  It  Is  clear  Moecow  has  Its  own 
problems  In  dealing  with  that  region. 


PROBLEMS  OP  THE  CITY 
LANDOWNER 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  BOCKjS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Press 
Club  of  New  Orleans  recently  voted  a 
first  place  award  to  a  gifted  reporter  in 
my  city.  Mr.  Clint  Bolton,  for  an  article 
on  the  problems  of  the  iimer  city  land- 
owner. "Hits  article,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  New  Orleans  magazine,  is  per- 
tinent to  every  city  in  our  countiT.  I  am 
inserting  it  in  the  Record  and  commend- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
The  Art  or  Being  a  Slum  Landlord 
(By  Clint  Bolton) 

The  subtitle  might  be  "Or  How  to  Make 
a  Buck  Out  of  Real  Estate  In  New  Orleans." 
Which  can  be  done  If  you  learn  the  rules  of 
the  game  even  in  this  period  of  tight  money. 
That's  the  rub.  The  rules  of  the  game.  They 
are  not  simple.  In  fact  the  very  confusion 
surrounding  the  rules  of  the  game  Is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  you  can  make  a  good  buck 
In  certain  forms  of  New  Orleans  real  estate. 

Just  to  get  something  straight  at  the  be- 
ginning, I'm  not  talking  about  buying  a 
choice  square  fronting  on  St.  Charles  and 
building  a  deluxe  high  rise  apartment.  One 
of  those  condominium  Jobs,  for  Instance.  For 
openers  you  would  have  to  pay  about  $25  a 
square  foot  for  the  land  and  throw  In  a 
demolition  fee  to  raze  the  buildings  on  that 
land.  Then  you'd  have  to  go  through  all  the 
motions  to  buUd  this  top  flight  Xam,du  and 
those  motions  would  really  have  you  mixed 
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up  wltb  beftvy  money  before  the  flxst  bull- 
dozen  bit  tbe  Bite.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
on  St.  Cbarlea  bard  by  tbat  dellgbtful  c&ra- 
vanaeral.  tbe  Pontcbartraln  Hotel,  Is  sucb 
an  empty  plot  of  ground.  A  whole  big  block 
of  It  which  represents  one  and  one-half 
million  bucks.  With  new  building  laoney 
tight  as  it  Is  and  the  interest  rates  whaQ  they 
are,  plus  taxes  and  a  few  other  things,  that 
particular  piece  of  ground  Is  going  V>  sit 
there  for  quite  a  spell  and  nobody  is  goltig  to 
get  a  dime  out  of  it  for  some  time  to  come. 
On  the  other  band,  a  block  off  St.  Cbiarlee, 
over  OQ  Carondelet,  an  Identic*!  piece  at  land 
with  buildings  on  It  may  be  bringing  In  as 
high  as  30%.  One  look  at  that  blo^k  of 
Carondelet  would  give  you  the  creepe.  It  wUl 
contain  several  big  old  houses  that  In  former 
days  were  definitely  mansions.  There  Would 
have  been  a  landau  out  front  with  a  p^  of 
matched  grays  hitched  to  It  with  cocuilMnan 
and  groom  and  a  very  charming  lady  coining 
out  of  tbe  big  house  to  go  "calling."  That 
ancient  c\istom  whereby  ladles  of  quallt;y  got 
some  fresh  air  and  prreserved  the  ameliltlee 
by  stopping  at  this  mansion  and  tlaat  ^fbllst 
Jason  or  Jonah  knocked  on  tbe  right  doors, 
left  the  lady's  card  on  a  silver  salver  held 
out  by  Samantha  Just  for  that  purpose  and 
trotted  back  to  the  landau  which  weQt  on 
to  the  next  stop  and  finally  paused  for  the 
cup  of  tea  and  gossip  that  was  the  hlghfllght 
of  the  afternoon — the  "at  home  tea"  at  an- 
other quality  residence. 

But  times  have  changed  all  that.  Thp  big 
houses  in  many  cases  are  still  there  bu^  the 
1970  equivalent  to  the  matched  graysi  and 
the  landau  is  a  couple  of  beaten  up  olcl  cars 
stripped  of  everything,  even  the  wheels. 
Raunchy  dogs  and  feral  felines  shelter  under 
them  and  there  Is  probably  a  several  months 
supply  of  rat  breeding  garbage  In  those 
Junked  cars.  What's  more  to  the  point  the 
elegance  of  those  big  old  homes  are  "a4  one 
with  Nineveh  and  Tyre."  Yet  they  ara  not 
gone  with  the  wind.  Even  the  most  dispirited 
late  summer  breeze  will  prove  that.  You  can 
actually  smell  them. 

The  smell  Is  slum  smell,  ghetto  smtAl.  It 
Is  compoijnded  of  more  evil  wretchedness 
and  wicked  filth  than  Macbeth 's  witchesf  ever 
brewed  up  on  a  blasted  heath.  It  Is  bll^ted 
city,  not  blasted  heath,  and  where  oijce  a 
proud.  i)roeperous  and  possible  nimi«rous 
famUy/lived  with  a  gaggle  of  black  sertanta 
to  polish  ancestral  silver,  wax  fine  wood^rk 
and  drtw  pleasantly  scented  baths,  thee*  old 
houses  &»ifij3een  converted  into  tenements 
In  which  there  dan  be  as  high  as  ten  r»ntal 
unite  averaging  around  $35  per  month^  per 
unit.  That  comes  In  at  8350  per  m<Jnth. 
Which  adds  up  to  waOO  a  year.  Own  enough 
of  those  and  you  are  going  to  be  makltig  a 
very  nice  piece  of  change.  Ten  such  tene- 
ments would  bring  a  gross  of  (42,000  per  year 
and  among  the  people  who  own  this  kind  of 
real  estate  that  kind  of  holding  would  be  a 
mlnimxom.  Privately  owned  slum  houslQg  In 
New  Orleans  is  big  time  stuff. 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  many  small  Itlme 
property  owners  In  this  field.  But  vast  ufban 
acreages  on  which  are  large  and  small  |lum 
dwellings  is  in  the  hands  of  lndlvldua<B  on 
wholly  owned  family  corporations  and!  the 
rentals  orer  many  years,  in  aocne  cases  tihree 
or  more  generations,  have  provided  college 
educations,  summers  on  the  Riviera.  Junkets 
for  skiing  at  Aspen  and  gracious  living  al- 
most anywhere. 

However,  If  you  had  a  hundred  gjtuid 
floating  around  and  thought  you  coul^  do 
h«ndy  In  slum  real  estate  you  would  be  a 
very  large  chump  Indeed.  Anybody  with!  any 
experience  in  the  business  would  tell '  you 
this  Is  not  a  game  for  amatexirs. 

"First  of  all,"  the  Old  Pro  would  teU  |you, 
"you  would  have  to  forget  a  thing  called 
conscience.  You  throw  that  out  the  window 
Just  the  way  your  tenants  throw  out  tlie 
garbage.  Then  you've  got  to  have  some  con- 
tempt. A  hell  of  a  lot  of  contempt,  Qe^y. 
Just   like   your  tenants   when   they  punch 
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boles  in  the  walls,  knock  out  wUmIow  panes, 
clog  plumbing  and  leave  your  property  van- 
dalized  when  they  blow  owing  a  couple  of 
weeks  rent.  You  would  also  have  to  have 
contempt  for  laws  and  ordinanoes,  housing 
codes,  and  things  Like  that." 

Tbe  Old  Pro  would  be  right  because  when 
be  bought  that  property  thirty  years  ago  It 
nvLght  have  been  In  pretty  fair  shape  and 
the  people,  white  and  bla4^  might  have 
been  pretty  fair  tenants.  People  of  humble 
circumstances,  to  be  sure,  but  people  who 
grew  a  few  flowering  plants  In  the  front  yard 
and  maybe  some  tomatoes  out  back.  People 
who  took  a  hammer  and  some  tacks  to  nail 
back  that  screen  in  the  door  that  one  of  the 
kids  knocked  loose  when  he  fell  against  it. 
But  that  was  back  in  1940  and  World  War  U 
was  Just  around  the  corner,  the  Depression 
was  fading  and  folks  were  glad  to  get  Jobs, 
have  food  on  the  table  and  a  pretty  fair  roof 
over  their  heads.  By  and  large  the  tenants 
of  those  years  were  fairly  good  people.  They'd 
survived  the  lean  years  on  oatch-as-catch- 
can  and  many  of  them  were  getting  off  relief 
rolls.  Not  on  themu  Of  course,  some  never  got 
off  relief  rolls  and  today,  nation- wide,  we 
have  third  generation  relief  rollers  juat  as 
we  have  third  generation  slumlords. 

But  World  War  n  with  many  restrictions 
which  continued  after  the  war  may  have 
done  as  much  to  create  the  blighted  Inner 
cities  of  the  nation  as  anything  else.  Frozen 
rents  created  a  "To  hell  with  it  attitude"  in 
many  landlords.  Maintenanoe  went  up  but 
the  rents  didn't.  Paint  cost  more  and  so  did 
the  painters.  So  did  carpenters  and  light  fix- 
tures and  electricians.  Plumbers  and  plumb- 
ing went  out  of  sight. 

Caught  between  rent  controls  and  rising 
maintenance  costs,  many  a  landlord  lost  his 
conscience.  Not  that  landlords  as  a  breed 
ever  get  tapped  for  the  Galahad  Club,  but 
once  upon  a  time  a  lot  of  landlords  took  care 
of  their  property  because  it  was  Just  plain 
good  business  to  keep  it  In  good  shape.  But 
more  than  one  real  estate  expert  has  assiu^ 
me  that  It  was  the  prolongation  of  rent  con- 
trols after  World  War  II  which  accelerated 
the  deterioration  of  such  areas  as  our  Cen- 
tral City.  The  same  is  true  In  other  sectors, 
such  as  Magazine  and  Annunciation  Streets 
In  the  Irish  Channel  and  over  in  Broadmoor 
between  Washington  Avenue  and  Melpo-- 
mene  and  between  Claiborne  and  Broad 
Street. 

Many  landlords,  flndlng  upkeep  cost  run- 
ning ahead  of  revenue  Just  stopped  think- 
ing about  upkeep.  One  landlord  added,  "It 
wasn't  enough  to  freeze  the  rents  on  us  but 
at  the  same  time  union  wage  scales  started 
climbing.  Hell,  in  the  Thirties  you  could  get 
hold  of  a  man  who  could  do  everything 
needed  to  keep  up  a  whole  block  of  houses 
for  you.  Paint,  flx  doors  and  windows,  un- 
stop a  drain,  repair  a  roof,  flx  the  rain 
spouts.  Do  everything.  Okay,  I  Just  men- 
tioned five  different  Jobs  that  the  old  time 
handy  man  used  to  take  care  of.  Today  you 
will  be  dealing  with  a  union  painter,  a  union 
tinsmith,  a  union  roofer,  a  union  carpenter, 
a  union  plximber,  and  don't  forget  unionized 
plasterers,  electricians,  and  a  few  others. 
With  low  rental  properties  you  may  luck 
onto  a  small  contractor  wholl  make  you  a 
pretty  good  price  because  you'll  have  work 
for  him  almost  365  days  a  year,  but  don't 
forget  the  increases  In  all  building  materials. 
Not  to  be  nosey,  how  much  are  you  going  to 
get  paid  for  this  article?" 

This  being  inflation  times  I  inflated  the 
price  and  he  grinned  at  me. 

"Go  out  to  Delgado  and  take  a  course  in 
tlnsmlthing.  It  pays  more  than  magazine 
writing." 

With  this  attitude  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  even  a  "good"  landlord  skimps  on  main- 
tenance, why  his  tenants  become  increasing- 
ly unhappy  to  the  point  of  destructive  frus- 
tration and  you  learn,  in  part,  why  slums 
are  born. 

But  even  In  tbe  most  halcyon  days  more 
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landlords  wore  black  hate  than  white.  T^ 
guys  In  tbe  black  hats  dldnt  give  a  daan 
about  their  tenants  and  tlM  tenant,  wlute 
or  black,  could  ask  every  rent  day  when  tk« 
shack  was  going  to  be  painted,  or  the  stair 
treads  replaced  and  get  the  same  old  "Soon'i 
I  can  get  sometKxly  over  there"  routine. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  a  variety  of 
ordinances  and  agencies  set  up  to  protect  ttu 
tenants  against  the  do-nothing  landlom. 
Having  foresworn  his  conscience  and  havlaj 
the  same  contempt  for  housing  and  zot^ 
ordinances  that  the  entire  nation  hadfoJ 
the  letli  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  ot 
the  United  States  (we  caUed  it  the  Pmhlbl. 
tlon  Law)  the  landlord  In  the  black  h»t 
keeps  on  making  a  nice  piece  of  change  ev«T 
month  out  of  sub-standard  housing  and  hsi 
a  variety  of  ways  of  beating  any  citation  he 
may  get  from  any  agency. 

There  are  seven  official  agenolea  respon. 
Bible  for  regulating  housing.  They  are  the 
City's  Division  of  Housing  Improvement,  tbe 
Housing  Authority  of  New  Orleans,  ttoe 
Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Housing 
the  City  Planning  Commission,  Model  Cities' 
Federal  Housing  AdmlnistraUon,  and  Veter- 
ans Administration. 

Of  these  seven  agencies  Tulane's  Urban 
Studies  Center  in  a  fact  sheet  entitled  "A 
Look  at  Housing  in  New  Orleans"  has  this  to 
say: 

"It  has  been  charged  that  these  agencleg 
rarely  communicate  with  each  other  and 
often  duplicate  each  other's  work.  No  one  tau 
vigorously  argued  that  there  is  any  real  direc- 
tion being  given  to  New  Orleans'  efforts  to 
solve  its  housing  problems." 

The  Tulane  report  then  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  even  If  these  agencies  aren't  doing 
a  top  grade  Job  .  .  .  "their  efforts  could  not 
have  been  worse  than  that  of  the  JudlcUl 
branch  of  government. 

"The  Housing  Court  of  New  Orleans  holds 
sessions  only  one  morning  a  week.  In  the 
past  three  years,  that  court  has  collected  all 
of  $17 S  in  fines  from  property  owners  toho 
have  failed  to  maintain  standards,  the  largest 
single  fine  being  $26."  (Emphasis  supplied  by 
Urban  Studies  and  It  should  be  noted  this 
fact  sheet  was  issued  in  the  fall  of  1969.  Foe- 
slbly  another  $175  in  fines  has  been  assessed 
since.  Possibly.) 

So  even  if  an  Inspector  comes  around  and 
hits  the  landlord  with  a  citation,  on  past 
performance,  which  is  what  horse  players  and 
I>eople  with  horse  sense  use  to  figure  percent- 
ages in  such  matters,  the  worst  that  can 
happen  to  him  Is  a  slap  on  the  wrist  In  tbe 
form  of  a  twenty-six  buck  fine. 

Speaking  of  horse  players  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  have  a  bookie  make  a  price  on 
the  chances  of  any  landlord  holding  wide- 
spread sub-standard  houses  getting  hit  with 
an  inspection  of  any  single  luilt.  According  to 
Paul  Sanzenbach  of  the  Urban  League  there 
are  26  housing  Inspectors  employed  by  the 
city.  Studies  Indicate  this  flgure  should  be 
tripled. 

But  even  if  the  wicked  landlord  got  hit 
with  an  inspection  this  Is  what  would  happen. 
He  woiild  receive  a  form  letter  stating  that 
Inspection  of  the  premises  at  a  certain  loca- 
tion revealed  the  need  to  correct  the  follow- 
ing deficiencies.  The  faults  are  listed  and 
what  with  one  thing  and  another  he  can 
stall  for  about  ninety  days.  Then,  having  gone 
this  route  before,  he  has  his  lawyer  call  and 
say,  "Mr.  Landlord  has  started  repairs.  Right 
now  the  living  room  is  being  painted," 

If  an  inspector  can  be  spared  he  drops  by 
and  reports  "work  in  progress"  and  the 
painter  finishes  up  a  slapdab  Job  with  cheap 
paint  in  one  room,  calls  it  a  day  and  that's 
that.  The  landlord  has  given  evidence  of  com- 
pliance and  the  short  handed  inspection  unit 
may  be  months,  years  getting  around  to 
that  site.  Chances  are  one  chet^  coat  of  paint 
will  be  all  that  came  of  the  original  cita- 
tion. Leaks,  faulty  plumbing.  Forget  it.  The 
landlord  did. 
Actually,   a  real  hip  landlord  can  ring- 
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iiround-the-rosy  with  the  deftness  of  the 
S^iem  Globetrotters  playing  the  University 
nf  Sudan's  freshman  team.  For  instance, 
while  he  literally  owns  block  after  block  of 
„,b-8tandard  houses,  on  the  books  the  prop- 
prtlM  may  be  held  by  several  different  firms 
m'  individuals.  He  can  shuffle  houses  around 
^th  tbe  dexterity  of  a  rlverboat  gambler  and 
(f  he  claims  that  the  property  in  question 
beionuB  to  an  old  lady  in  Milwaukee  he  has  a 
nietty  good  out.  Sure,  he-U  tell  the  old  lady 
in  Milwaukee  that  the  nice  Inspector  has 
cited  her  for  a  couple  of  dozen  violations  but 
what  can  he  do  if  she  Ignores  the  citation? 
That  the  old  lady  in  MUwaukee  la  hU  axrnt 
Is  not  mentioned.  ^     ^^        .    ^ 

For  a  while  the  city  thought  they  had 
non-resident  as  well  as  local  property  own- 
ers on  this  dodge.  After  the  usual  round  of 
citations  and  continued  non-compliance  the 
city  would  move  in,  make  the  necessary  re- 
nalrs  and  place  a  lien  on  the  property  untU 
the  city  got  the  taxpayers'  money  back.  This 
was  tried  and  done  But  the  city  was  left 
holding  a  very  empty  bag.  The  courts  ruled 
that  the  city  could  not  walk  Into  a  building 
and  flx  it  up.  "Honor  and  faith  and  good  In- 
tent" is  a  very  nice  thing  but  it  can  be.  on 
occasion,  unconstitutional.  Today,  the  city 
keeps  on  making  out  citations,  hauling  a 
landlord  or  two  into  court  every  now  and 
then  but  those  tumbled  down  shacks  don't 
really  get  much  improvement. 

Earlier  I  broke  down  rental  figures  on  a 
monthly  basis.  Which  Is  what  an  amateur 
with  a  hundred  grand  might  do.  But  the 
Old  Pro  knows  very  well  that  low  Income 
tenants   don't   live    on    a   month-to-month 

"In  fact,"  the  Old  Pro  will  assiu*  you, 
"if  you  lease  by  the  month  youll  go  broke 
in  no  time  at  all." 

So  you  rent  to  yoiir  tenantry  on  a  weekly 
basis.  Let's  go  back  and  see  what  happens 
to  that  old  building  with  ten  unite  that  I 
quoted  at  $35  a  montb.  Assuming  total,  full 
time  occupancy  for  a  year  you'd  have  $4,200 
annual  rental.  Well  how  about  renting  those 
ten  units  at  $12  a  week?  That  gives  you  $120 
a  week  and  again,  assuming  full  time,  total 
occupancy,  at  the  end  of  52  weeks  you've 
got  $6,240  which  is  $2040  more  than  you'd 
make  on  a  monthly  deal. 

Now  any  landlord,  good  or  bad,  will  tell 
you  that  in  the  kind  of  housing  we're  talk- 
ing about  you  wUl  have  to  flgure  as  a  mlnl- 
mimi  25%  off  for  skipped  rent,  etc.  On  the 
weekly  rate  if  you  automatically  write  off 
25%  you  still  have  $4680  which  is  $480  MORE 
than  a  one  hundred  percent  payoff  of  the 
monthly  rental.  That  only  came  to  $4200. 
Remember? 

So  another  rule  of  the  game  is  get  the 
rent  each  week  and  If,  at  the  end  of  52  weeks 
you've  collected  75%  you  are  lucky  and 
making  money.  But  even  If  you  are  a  very 
wicked  landlord  you  aren't  going  to  take  all 
of  that  75%  to  the  bank.  You  virill  have  to 
pay  some  taxes  but  anyone  knowing  the  tax 
structure  in  New  Orleans  will  know  these 
aren't  going  to  break  your  back  or  your 
pocketbook.  You'll  probably  have  to  pay 
somebody  to  hit  the  streets  collecting  rents 
for  you  although  the  number  of  heroic  gents 
who  want  to  risk  a  mugging  or  worse  collect- 
ing your  rents  for  you  is  rapidly  diminish- 
ing. 

"In  the  old  days,"  the  Old  Pro  mused,  "the 
rent  collector  and  the  insurance  collector 
made  his  rounds  In  black  neighborhoods  with 
very  little  risk.  But  today  things  are  differ- 
ent. Until  NOPSI  started  that  exact  fare  deal 
bus  drivers  were  held  up  with  monotonous 
regularity.  Some  were  even  killed.  Same 
thing  can  happen  to  a  rent  collector.  Today 
the  tenant  Is  supposed  to  come  to  the  office 
with  his  weekly  rental.  He  may  do  this  for 
the  first  few  weeks.  Then  he  skips  a  week.  He 
comes  in,  pays  a  week  and  a  few  dollars  on 
the  week  he  owes.  Then  he  misses  another 
week.  And  another. 

Then  he's  a  no-show  and  you  drive  around 
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to  his  place,  find  he  has  been  gone  ten  days 
and  be  may  have  taken  the  stove  with  him  or 
the  hot  water  heater.  If  he  hasn't,  the  neigh- 
borhood has.  You  wind  up  with  a  gutted 
house  or  apartment  and  while  the  city  can 
cite  you  and  fine  you  for  not  keeping  a  place 
up  to  standard,  the  city  housing  code  has 
nothing  in  it  about  a  landlord  getting  re- 
dress from  the  tenant  who  bums  him." 

Actually,  there  are  legal  measures.  But 
these  are  effective  only  against  people  of  sub- 
stance. But  a  low  Income  tenant  can  move 
around  the  comer  and  maybe  even  into  an- 
other apartment  owned  by  tbe  same  land- 
lord, under  a  different  name,  and  he's  lost. 
Even  if  the  police  or  a  skip-trace  agency 
catches  up  with  him,  what  good  does  it  do 
the  landlord?  Can  the  landlord  prove  the  ex- 
tenant  actually  did  all  that  damage?  Or  was 
It  done  after  he  moved?  What  damages  can 
be  assessed  and  what  is  more  Important,  how 
are  you  going  to  collect  them? 

The  answer  is  that  you  aren't  and  that's 
some  more  dough  down  the  drain. 

About  this  point  the  amateur  brings  up  a 
dandy  question.  He  says,  "How  about  insur- 
ance?" 

After  the  Old  Pro  is  picked  up  from  the 
floor  where  he  has  either  been  chewing  the 
rug  a  la  Hitler  or  rolling  In  laughter  he  will 
say,  "What  insurance?" 

Today  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any 
of  the  housing  we  are  talking  about  insiu«d 
In  fact,  many  major  companies  will  not  do 
business  in  Louisiana  or  elsewhere  on  slum 
housing.  Even  with  the  end-of -summer  Black 
Panther  flareup  in  the  Desire  area  New  Or- 
leans has  been  remarkably  lucky  compared  to 
many  cities  in  this  country.  But  If  the  local 
Black  Panthers  hadn't  turned  out  to  be 
pussy-cats  in  terms  oi  real  community  vio- 
lence the  flames  from  Desire  could  have  run 
up  through  the  Central  City  tmd  there  would 
have  been  block  after  block  of  smouldering 
ruins.  One  cynical  property  owner  said, 
"Yeah,  it  would  have  been  a  terrible  thing, 
Many  people  killed  and  injured.  Thousands 
left  homeless.  But  can  you  think  of  a  better, 
faster  way  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  beaten-up 
buildings?  Sure,  I'd  be  hurt.  I  lose  a  lot  of 
rental  revenue,  but  when  the  bulldozers  go 
through  cleaning  up  the  mess  I'd  still  have 
the  land,  a  big  fat  tax  write-off  and  a  chance 
to  get  going  in  the  high  rise  luxury  apart- 
ment fleld." 

He  grinned  as  be  said  this  but  it  was  a 
Mack-the-Knife  grin.  "The  shark  has  pretty 
teeth,  dear."  City,  state  and  federal  agencies 
would  clean  up  the  mess  and  all  those  miser- 
able blocks  with  row  after  row  of  buildings 
that  no  one  should  have  to  live  in  would  be 
a  wasteland.  But  if  you  think  about  It  a  little 
bit  Just  the  bare  ground  would  be  worth  more 
than  it  is  now.  Ten  years  ago  the  1960  census 
revealed  that  of  all  housing  in  New  Orleans 
62%  was  occupied  by  persons  paying  rent  as 
opposed  to  homeowners.  With  all  hands  pre- 
dicting a  forward  moving  New  Orleans  In  the 
burgeoning  Seventies  It  Is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  62%  flgure  will  Increase.  Yet 
in  tbe  ten  years  between  1960  and  now  the 
Parish  of  Orleans  census  flgures  dropped. 
Where  the  flgures  for  Jefferson  and  St.  Ber- 
nard shot  upward.  The  answer  is,  of  course, 
that  middle-income  people  and  up  Just  cant 
find  the  housing  they  want  in  New  Orleans. 
The  exodus  to  the  suburbs  resulted  and  that 
trend  is  nationwide.  The  vacuum  created  by 
this  exodus  brought  on  slum  expansion.  No- 
body sets  out  to  build  a  slum.  People  create 
them.  In  this  context  It  Is  interesting  to  re- 
call a  March  17,  1970  NBC  radio  broadcast  by 
Chet  Huntley  who  said  the  following: 

"Throughout  the  sprawling  city  of  New 
York  can  be  found  row  after  row  of  derelict 
hoiises  slowly  falling  apart,  most  of  them 
empty.  If  occupied  at  all,  the  tenants  live  In 
the  second  or  third  stories  to  seek  some  pro- 
tection from  biu^lars. 

"In  Washington,  not  very  far  from  the  cap- 
Itol,  there  is  a  cluster  of  two  and  three  story 
houses  set  on  rolling  hills  amid  lawns  and 
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playgrounds.  Again,  most  of  them  are  empty. 
This  phenomenon  Is  being  repeated  In  city 
after  city  as  both  landlords  and  tenants 
abandon  the  neighborhoods.  The  landlords 
say  that  the  cost  of  maintenance,  repair  and 
taxes  is  higher  than  the  rent  they  can  get  for 
the  property  and  that  rent  collection  is  a 
hazardous  business  In  the  neighborhoods. 
So  entire  sections  of  this  country's  cities 
could  become  ghost  towns  If  the  trend  con- 
tinues. 

"In  New  York  City  there  are  about  a  half 
million  such  abandoned  buildings  and  they 
are  being  abandoned  at  the  rate  of  2,000  per 
year. 

"The  country  has  had  repeated  warnings 
about  the  crisis  in  housing.  President  John- 
son's National  Advisory  Commission  on  ClvU 
Disorder  In  its  final  report,  you  may  recall, 
cited  poor  housing  in  particular  as  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  urban  rebellion. 
A  year  later  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  echoed 
these  findings. 

"Pyjr  the  past  ten  years  and  more  the  fed- 
eral government  has  been  searching  for  ways 
to  make  low  Income  housing  attractive  to 
someone,  but  it  seems  that  the  right  pro- 
gram has  not  yet  been  devised.  Tight  money 
Is  one  economic  fact  of  life  which  mitigates 
against  housing  for  the  poor  right  now;  In- 
deed against  housing  for  virtually  anyone. 
Builders  have  long  had  a  general  disinterest 
in  low  income  housing  because  there  simply 
Is  not  enough  profit  In  it.  Congress  passed 
four  major  housing  bills  from  1965  to  1968 
but  they  were  not  enthusiastically  nor  vigor- 
ously implemented  and  consequently  very 
little  came  of  them. 

"The  rent  supplement  plan  and  the  model 
cities  program  were  significant  experiments 
m  national  housing  policy,  but  again  the 
funding  of  both  of  these  undertakings  has 
been  kept  at  a  very  low  level.  Public  and  low 
cost  housing  have  lost  many  one-time  cham- 
pions In  recent  years  because  frequently  the 
tenants  have  quickly  made  new  slums  out 
of  the  projects. 

"And  so  the  vicious  circle  goes  on,  remains 
unbroken,  the  ghettos  become  more  and  more 
unsllghtly,  more  and  more  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  And  the  rhetoric  goes  on  as  well; 
millions  of  words  about  the  need  to  rehabili- 
tate and  revitalize,  but  the  rhetoric  provides 
very  poor  shelter." 

Chet  Huntley  could  have  added  New  Or- 
leans or  fifty  other  cities  to  those  he  men- 
tioned in  that  broadcast.  In  fact  he  could 
have  used  up  tvrtce  as  much  air  time  Just 
reading  off  a  list  of  communities.  All  afflicted 
with  the  same  problem. 

As  Htmtley  noted,  rhetoric  provides  poor 
shelter.  And  the  poorest  shelter  is  better 
than  rhetoric.  Which  Is  why  you  can  make 
money  from  misery  In  New  Orleans  If  you 
know  the  rules  of  the  game.  Some  of  the 
rules  have  been  outlined.  But  there  Is  one 
great  big  fact  that  really  makes  all  the  rules. 
That  fact  is  that  in  New  Orleans  "Negroes 
represent  more  than  40%  of  the  population 
but  occupy  only  30%  of  the  dwellings,  which 
Indicates  how  tlghty  they  are  squeezed  Into 
housing  available  to  them.  "Blacks  occupy 
over  half  of  all  the  sub-standard  dwellings 
in  New  Orleans"  (The  quotation  Is  from 
the  Tulane  Urban  Studies  Center  report  pre- 
viously mentioned.) 

tf  you  concentrate  on  those  two  sentences 
you  can  understand  why  owning  shabby 
shacks  and  tenements,  especially  if  youve 
owned  them  a  long  time.  Is  profitable.  The 
initial  Investment  was  paid  long  ago.  You 
may  have  some  mortgages  on  some  of  the 
property,  but  if  you  have,  they  were  also 
made  long  ago  at  rates  so  tar  below  today's 
interest  charges  the  difference  Is  laughable, 
if  you  could  get  a  mortgage  in  1970.  A  couple 
of  real  estate  men  have  told  me  that  most 
financial  Institutions,  banks  and  homesteads, 
take  the  same  dim  view  of  the  real  estate  we 
are  considering  as  do  the  insurance  compa- 
nies. In  the  nice,  smiling  phrases  bankers 
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can  use  when  saying  no  you  get  turned  dofcn. 
It  Is  strictly  no  dice. 

Up  iintll  now  I  have  mad©  most  of  jtha 
owners  of  deteriorated  dwellings  look  Uke 
pretty  shifty  people.  They  are  wheeler- 
dealers  and  they  know  all  about  tto^Jaei  4iat 
their  tenants,  mainly  low-ln^eme  blanks, 
have  to  have  some  place  to  live.  They  kAow 
that  a  roof  Is  better  shelter  than  rhetlirlc 
and  they  sue  grimly  aware  that  If  they  don't 
give  a  '^'^"^"  about  their  tenants,  their  QBn- 
ants  don't  give  a  damn  about  them.  So  they 
Wheel  and  deal,  stall  and  shift  and  follow 
good  old  Omar's  advice  to  "take  the  cash  ind 
let  the  credit  go."  What  If  a  tenant  sWJpe? 
The  housing  squeeze  Is  on  and  there'll  be 
another  tenant  tomorrow.  ; 

But  every  now  and  then  you'll  find  a  la|id- 
lord  here  or  there  who  tries  to  give  his  tfen- 
ants  a  break.  He  Is  a  landlord  with  a  con- 
science although  with  each  passing  day  It  Is 
harder  to  maintain  a  conscience  In  face;  of 
continual  disillusionment. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Michael  W.  Ma^er 
m.  He  Is  32  years  old,  has  a  wife  and  two 
children,  a  boy  ten  and  a  girl  seven.  H«  Is 
a  college  graduate  with  a  degree  in  Business 
Administration.  His  hobbles,  when  he  ^as 
time  for  them,  are  photography  and  hiam 
radio.  He  lives  in  the  lower  half  of  a  du{$ex 
on  State  Street  which  he  owna  He  rents  ibe 
second  floor.  | 

Five  years  ago  It  became  necessary  for 
young  Mike  Mayer  to  take  over  the  super- 
vision of  the  f^amily  business  because  of  the 
death  of  bis  graodmother  and  his  father's 
Illness.  He  left  a  ^tentlally  good  Job  wttth 
a  well  known  Investment  firm  and  got  bick 
Into  the  real  estate  business.  Got  back  Is  the 
exact  phrase  because  Mike  Mayer  Is  the  tl^lrd 
generation  of  bis  family  to  be  heavily  En- 
gaged In  real  estate.  At  14.  young  Mike  t^as 
spending  school  vacations  in  a  sort  of  apprtn- 
ttceshlp  In  the  family  business,  which  is 
Mayer  Investments,  1608  St.  Charles  Avenue. 
Well,  over  90%  of  the  Mayer  real  estate  hcfld- 
ings  are  concentrated  In  low  rental  bllMSk 
bousing. 

The  Old  fro  will  tell  you  that  five  yi 
ago  Mike  had  stars  In  his  eyes  emd  ma; 
a  hole  In  his  head  because  he  thought  t: 
by  upgrading  and  maintaining  the  dwelllogs 
In  his  charge  he  oould  give  blacks  low  opst 
housing  in  good  condition  and  that  "tenint 
pride"  would  result.  j 

Despite  the  Old  Pro,  this  was  and  Is  a  g<^od 
Idea  but  Mike  Mayer  said  to  me,  "One  of  (he 
reasons  we  can  at  least  try  to  keep  up  Our 
places  Is  that  we  own  them  outright.  Wo 
don't  have  a  mortgage  on  a  single  plecejof 
pr(^>erty.  If  we  did,  it  would  be  Impoesiple 
to  keep  up  our  standards."  ) 

The  Mayer  standards  are  pretty  high,  K^ 
ad  for  one  of  his  rental  units  might  read  l|ke 
this:  "Llving-dlnlng  area,  modern  kitchen, 
two  bedrooms,  ceramic  tiled  bath.  Tl|ed 
floors,  paneled  throughout,  off-street  padc- 
Ing,  hot  water  and  utilities,  paved  rear  pat|o. 
Tullj  furnished.  HOC  per  month."  j 

If  that  doesn't  sound  like  a  bargain  youTve 
never  beard  one.  Any  young  couple  wo^ld 
Jump  at  the  chance  to  get  that.  Only  thl^ig 
wrong  with  It  Is  that  it  is  up  on  Dryades,  a^id 
that's  black  country.  j 

To  create  two  apartments  as  described 
above  Mike  Mayer  had  to  get  city  housl^ 
and  zoning  agencies  to  waive  a  few  thiitts 
here  and  there.  While  he  was  actually  mak- 
ing what  In  essence  were  two  deluxe  flfst 
floor  apartments  out  of  a  very  battered 
building  and  definitely  upgrading  the  entire 
block,  a  rule  had  to  be  bent  a  little  here  a|id 
a  waiver  had  to  be  obtained  there.  But  Majler 
got  the  go  ahead  and  did  build  out  of  in 
old  shell  two  very  nice  apartments  as  (fe- 
sorlbed  above.  In  the  closing  days  of  Septem- 
ber, I  visited  one  of  those  apartments.  It  wias 
vacant.  It  was  also  empty.  What  furniture 
had  not  been  taken  by  decamping  tenants. 
Mike  ItCayer  had  a  cleanup  crew  haul  off. 

It  was  so  beaten  up.  I  wouldn't  even  oiler 
it  to  OoodwUl  or  the  Salvation  Army.  Sd  I 
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pay  a  $25  bill  to  have  it  cleaned  out  of  here 
and  hauled  to  the  dump.  But  that's  Just  the 
beginning.  Take  a  look  around." 

I  did,  while  Mike  leaned  up  against  the 
kitchen  counter  and  smiled  ruefully.  In  the 
bathroom  the  medicine  cabinet  was  gone.  So 
were  most  of  the  light  fixtures.  Just  wires 
hanging  out  of  the  walls  and  ceilings.  The 
fairly  good  and  reasonably  heavy  duty  floor 
tiling  was  goiiged.  In  one  room,  window  glass 
and  screens  were  broken  out.  In  the  other 
bedroom,  Mike  pointed  out  a  head-high  scar 
on  one  panel. 
"Bullet?" 

"Yeah,  they  had  a  poker  game  here  one 
night  and  some  shots  were  fired.  I  don't  know 
if  anyone  was  hurt.  I'd  be  the  laet  to  hear. 
I  dont  think  even  the  police  were  called. 
But  there  was  blood  on  one  of  the  mattresses 
I  had  to  Junk." 

"How  did  you  find  out?" 
"After  It  was  all  over.  One  of  the  other 
tenants  UAd  me." 

"What  happens  now?" 
"I  call  the  plumber,  the  electrician,  the 
man  I  get  my  furniture  from  and  we  start 
all  over  again." 

"Doee  ttils  happen  often?" 
"Look,  you  walked  into  my  office  cold.  Tm 
not  showing  you  a  hand-picked  place.  Let's 
get  in  the  car.  I'll  show  you  what  we've  got. 
You  can  check  anything  out." 

We   rode   around   some   more.   We  talked 
about  everything  from  housing  to  ham  radio. 
Young  Mike  IV  is  at  NOA  and  the  seven- 
year-old  daughter  is  at  Newman.  We  picked 
up  Mike  at  school.  He's  fifty  pounds  and  play- 
ing football.  He  wants  to  play  pro  footbadl. 
"It   could   happen,   Mike.   But   afterward, 
what?  Pro  footballers  don't  last  forever.  How 
about  the  real  estate  business?" 
•'I  dont  think  so.  Too  many  headaches." 
Mike  in  laughed,  "I  swear  I  didn't  brain- 
wash him  for  you." 

I  don't  think  Mike  ni  did.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Mike  HI  didnt  try  to  con  me.  He  did 
make  his  points  and  among  them  was  that 
the,  hovising  code  may  protect  the  tenant 
but  doesnt  do  too  much  for  the  landlord. 

Tve  heard  that  before,  but  I've  been  nos- 
ing around  a  bit.  You  sound  very  much  on 
the  level  but  I  gotta  lot  of  Irish  in  me  and 
you  know  us  Irishmen  get  suspicious  the 
minute  a  landlord  says  hello.  How  about  the 
bobbing  and  weaving  when  a  hoiislng  inspec- 
tor hits  you  with  a  list  of  violations?" 

"Let's  go  back  to  the  office.  I'll  show  you 
a  few  things." 

At  the  office  Mike  Mayer  pulled  open  a  file 
and  said.  "Here's  a  typical  citation.  We  get 
them  as  often  as  anybody.  Only  we  never 
Ignore  them."  The  form  letter  was  dated 
June  2.  1970.  Attached  to  It  was  another  form 
listing  18  violations.  Ten  were  exterior.  Pour 
were  interior.  There  was  one  each  covering 
plumbing  and  electrical  requirements  in  each 
of  two  units.  The  location  was  3205-09  Dry- 
ades Street. 

"We've  never  ducked  a  citation,"  Mike 
ni  said. 

Ill  take  that.  Because  there  was  a  third 
document  attached  to  the  first  two.  It  was 
dated  September  17.  1970.  It  was  also  from 
the  Division  of  Housing  Improvement.  It 
stated  that  "insjjection  of  the  referenced 
property  reveals  that  work  requested  by  this 
Division   has   been   compiled   with." 

I  didn't  bother  to  ask  Mike  Mayer  what 
the  repairs  had  cost.  But  later,  back  In  his 
office,  he  pulled  out  a  sheaf  of  bills.  I  read 
off  the  amounts  on  a  batch  of  plumber's  bills. 
Mike  totaled  them  up  on  an  adding  machine. 
For  eight  months.  January  through  August, 
It  added  up  to  $2060. 

Then  we  did  the  same  with  a  batch  of 
maintenance  bills.  This  would  cover  repaint- 
ing, replacing  window  panes,  replacing  fix- 
tures and  other  odds  and  ends.  Now  and  then 
there'd  be  Just  a  93  Item  but  there  were 
enough  tlOO  and  up  bills  to  bring  the  total 
up  to  (4717.  These  bills  were  rendered  on  a 
weekly  basis  and  as  Mayer  pointed  out,  some 
weeks  In  which  only  a  three  to  five  buck  bill 
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was    Involved    indicated    probably   only  aa 
hoar's  work. 

We  counted  up  the  bills.  There  were  41  in 
all.  But  Mayer  said,  "I  think  It  would  be  fair 
to  state  that  it  amounts  to  about  26  weeks 
If  the  odd  days  here  and  there  were  oon- 
densed.  With  colder  weather  coming  weu 
have  a  lot  of  problems  with  water  heaters, 
overloaded  electric  supply  .  .  .  you  know,  the 
TV  going,  the  refrigerator  going,  maybe  a 
record  player  and  a  couple  of  electric  heaters 
When  you  come  right  down  to  It.  the  elec- 
tricity overload  will  apply  from  a  slum  house 
over  around  WUlow  Street  to  an  old  mansion 
m  the  Garden  District,  regardless  of  who 
lives  In  It.  That  Urban  Studies  report  you  are 
holding  makes  that  point.  Of  all  housing  in 
New  Orleans  67%  was  constructed  prior  to 
1939.  You  get  through  with  air  conditioning, 
a  refrigerator,  a  couple  of  TV  sets,  a  hl-fl| 
electric  can  opener,  the  vacuum  cleaner,  antf 
all  the  other  gadgets  like  shavers,  tooth- 
brushes and  It  Is  a  wonder  a  lot  of  that  193J> 
wiring  can  handle  the  load.  Dont  take  my 
word  for  that.  Check  It  out  with  NOPSI." 

"Yeah,  I've  blown  a  few  fuses  in  our  apart- 
ment because  we  had  too  many  gadgets  all 
going  at  the  same  time.  But  I  Just  put  In  a 
new  fuse  and  make  sure  we  don't  have  every- 
thing going  at  Che  same  time.  Pretty  simple." 
"For  you.  But  you'd  be  siuprlsed  at  all  the 
tenants,  low  Income,  high  Income,  that  cant 
even  find  the  fuse  box  and  dont  have  sense 
enough  to  balance  the  power  pull." 

"Well,  that's  that.  But  how  about  these 
bills.  The  two  batches  add  up  to  $6,777.  Does 
that  cover  all  the  units  Mayer  Investment 
controls?" 

"Not  by  a  long  shot.  Juanlta,  how  many 
units  do  these  bills  cover?" 

Juanlta  Arlot  Is  a  pleasant,  smlllng-votced 
young  black  woman  who  Is  Mike  Mayer's 
secretary  and  backstop.  She  keeps  In  touch 
with  him  while  he's  out  of  the  office  via  his 
car  radio  telephone.  She  acts  like  she's  good 
at  her  Job.  Now  she  called  in  from  the  front 
office. 

"Those  bills  are  for  only  66  units." 
Flfty-slx  units  Is  small  stuff  in  the  overtll 
Mayer  setup. 

"I  dont  want  to  make  you  punchy  with 
flgtires.  Call  that  a  sampling  and  come  back 
when  my  bookkeeper  Is  here.  Ill  get  you  a 
breakdown  on  the  whole  spread." 

"Dont  bother,  Mike.  This  breaks  down  to 
right  around  9120  per  unit  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  landlord." 
If  you  are  a  landlord  "with  a  conscience," 
promptly  take  action  when  It  Is  needed  or 
called  to  your  attention  and  automatically 
knock  off  25%  from  your  gross  potential 
revenue  to  cover  the  skips  and  vacancies, 
replace  stolen  or  totally  wrecked  furniture, 
the  temptation  to  trade  in  the  white  hat  for 
the  black  one  must  be  very  strong.  I  said  as 
much  to  Mike  Mayer. 

"It  Is.  But  we've  always  tried  to  do  right 
by  the  tenants.  Come  on.  let's  go  over  and 
see  my  xmcle.  He's  75  and  has  been  In  this 
business  about  as  long  as  anyone.  Still  In  It. 
Every  day." 

Mike's  uncle  Is  Alvln  P.  Llchtentag,  with 
offices  at  3424  South  Claiborne.  I  didn't  get 
to  meet  him  because  It  was  after  five  by  then 
and  he'd  called  it  a  day.  But  behind  the  one 
story  building  which  houses  his  office  Is  a 
neat  row  of  small  apartments.  Mr.  Llchtentag 
has  another  senior  cltlsen.  also  75,  named 
Louis  Bowen  for  his  backup  man.  He  lives  In 
the  first  apartment  behind  the  office  and  he's 
proud  of  his  more  than  fifty  years  of  asso- 
ciation with  Alvln  Llchtentag.  At  75  he 
stands  over  six  feet  and  comes  In  around  210. 
I  kept  trying  to  think  of  who  he  reminded 
me  of.  Back  in  my  head  I  saw  a  flickering  of 
old  black  and  white  flilm  running  Jerkily. 
It  was  Jack  Johnson  losing  the  world's  heavy- 
weight title  to  Jess  Wlllard  In  Havana,  Cuba, 
April  6,  1915.  It  took  Wlllard  26  rounds  to 
knock  Johnson,  then  35  years  old.  out.  Big, 
black  Louis  Bowen  Is  a  Jack  Johnson  type. 
Bight  now  at  75  I'd  hate  to  have  him  back- 
hand me  off  a  bar  stool. 
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Bowen  wasn't  doing  any  backhandlng. 
And  he  wasn't  doing  any  Uncle  Tom  stuff. 
A  wv  proud  of  his  work,  proud  of  the  place 
IhU  charge  and.  very  obvloualy,  devoted 
S  lb  Llchwntag.  we  aat  on  Bowen's  front 
^Ds  after  touring  the  row  of  apartments. 
?rhld  been  a  long  hot  day  and  It  was  good 
Jurt  W  «rtt  there  In  the  shade  with  the  first 

^^41  TntlTfnlToo^  night  like  thU. 
Tone  up  the  radio  and  listen  to  some  base- 
YM  Pass  a  little  time  with  the  neighbors, 
nood  folks.  See  this  lady  oomin'  pushin'  the 
2^t  cart?  She's  been  with  us  qulta  a 
«~ll  That's  her  uniform.  Works  over  In 
amtist  Hospital.  Does  her  shopping  on  the 
MT  home.  Yeah,  tenants  okay  here. 

But  you  oughta  see  some  of  our  places. 
Peoole  can  mess  up  a  place  In  a  week,  ten 
^  Man,  I  mean  really  wreck  It.  Trash  for 
tenants.   Lotta   them   that  way.   Too  damn 

°^ut  black  folks  like  you,  Louis.  They 
dont  get  too  many  breaks." 

"They  alnt  like  me.  Belief  roll  chippies, 
hustlln-  chippies.  Take  that  welfare  money, 
blow  It  on  vodka  an'  work  the  Joints  between 
checks  Welfare  worker  comes  around.  Some 
nice  white  lady  moe'  likely.  They  give  her 
alia  this  an'  that.  Laugh  like  heU  at  her  back 
when  she  walks  down  the  street." 

"Ever  been  on  relief,  Louis?" 

"Never  Not  even  back  In  the  real  hard 
times.  Me  and  Mr.  Llchtentag  did  the  bes" 
we  could.  Got  my.  old  age  pension  now  and 
I  make  out  OK." 

"Tea,  you  got  Medicare  and  stuff  like  that. 

"Okay.  I  put  In  my  time  workln'  to  get  it. 
I'm  75.  Honorable  Discharge  World  War  One. 
VA  hospital  took  good  care  of  me  'bout  ten 
years  ago.  Heart  attack.  But  relief.  No  time." 

I  looked  down  that  black  long  alley  with 
the  neat  apartments.  I  thought  about  Cabot's 
Alley  over  off  Danneel.  Not  too  far  distant  but 
a  million  miles  apart. 

We  said  goodby  and  I  grabbed  a  cab  home. 

The  next  day  I  roamed  around  the  Central 
City  area.  On  foot.  I  wore  old  suntans  and  a 
beat  up  sport  shirt  my  wife  has  been  trying 
to  throw  away  since  1967.  I  dldnt  wear  my 
wrist  watch  and  carried  under  ten  bucks.  I 
had  a  two-day  beard  and  looked  Uke  a  klnda 
beaten-up  old  tyi>e  who  wouldn't  be  worth 
rolling  OT  mugging.  Broad  daylight  but  part 
of  the  slum  atmosphere  is  the  smell,  the  lit- 
tle tension  of  violence.  I  ambled  slow  and 
easy  and  didn't  stop  too  long  looking  at  the 
beat  up  houses,  the  hordes  of  kids,  the  old, 
old,  very  tired  black  folk  and  the  strident 
young  slatterns,  the  big,  bold  eyed  bucks  in 
front  of  the  comer  bar-pool  hall.  They  looked 
at  me.  The  hostility  was  passive.  Jes'  anotha 
wore  out  ole  Honkle,  I  could  hear  them 
thinking.  Not  worth  messln'  with. 

You  don't  have  to  stand  and  stare  at  slum 
housing.  Count  the  meter  boxes  on  an  old 
g  house  that  has  fallen  on  evil  times.  Ten, 
twelve  boxes  on  what  once  was  a  prldeful 
home  housing  a  proud  and  prosp)erovis  fam- 
ily. Ten  crumby  apartments  now  and  you  can 
make  book  that  each  apartment  will  average 
out  to  around  four  occupants.  Forty  people 
living  Jammed  up  together.  Bathrooms?  One 
to  a  floor  and  follow  jwur  nose.  Eight  to  five 
the  old  type  overhead  toilet  tank  has  hall 
the  pull-chain  broken  off.  If  It  clogs  up,  to 
hell  with  It.  Let  Mr.  Whltey  Landlord  fix  It 
an  let  the  damn  water  fiood  the  Joint.  Old 
Mister  Honkle  hasn't  got  half  the  leaks  from 
Betsy  fixed.  Betsy  hit  back  In  >65. 

Hot  summer  sun  bouncing  off  garbage 
strewn  streets.  The  old.  old  slum  stench  and 
a  black  kid  about  thirteen  holding  a  transis- 
torized radlo-caseette  to  his  ear.  Other  hand 
finger  anappin'  to  the  rock  beat.  Very  few 
thirteen-year-old  black  kids  in  a  slum  in 
any  city  can  afford  that  kind  of  gear.  A  top 
brand  radlo-caseette  which  will  record  and 
has  a  mike  comes  in  at  around  $120.  I'd  Uke 
one  myself  and  I  spotted  the  brand  luune.  It 
was  right  up  there.  No  mike  but  maybe  he'd 
left  that  home. 
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One  hundred  and  twenty  booka.  you  think, 
and  wonder  if  the  kid  shoplifted  It,  lUd 
through  an  open  window  and  grabbed  It  or 
maybe  his  older,  hvistlin"  sister  brought  It 
home.  It  was  a  cinch  that  kid's  play-preUy 
was  hotter  than  the  sideiwalk  but  It  wasn't 
my  business. 

Misery  Town  Is  In  every  city  In  the  nation 
and  making  money  out  of  misery  has  been 
going  on  ever  since  men  made  the  first  dty, 
back  In  the  pre- Babylonian  mists.  You  can 
make  a  million  survejrs,  write  a  million  well 
researched  papers  and  have  a  million  smil- 
ing cities  on  the  planning  boards.  But  you 
are  still  a  puppy  dog  chasing  his  tall.  Oood 
Is  being  done  and  more  will  be  dona.  But 
Mike  Mayer  pointed  out  one  of  his  bouses 
which  on  the  books  in  his  office  shows  oc- 
cupancy by  a  married  couple  with  two  chil- 
dren. We  drove  by  It  and  he  said,  "Want  to 
get  out  and  make  a  one  man  census?  You'll 
find  about  a  dozen  people  living  In  thwe." 
"Looks  that  way  from  here.  But  cant  you 
put  'em  out?  Isn't  there  an  ordinance  on 
overcrowding  you  can  Invoke?" 
"But  If  I  did,  where  would  they  go?" 
And  that's  one  question  nobody  has  the 
answer  to.  Just  around  two  thousand  years 
ago  a  guy  named  Matthew  said  It.  In  the  New 
Testament.  He  wrote,  "For  ye  have  the  poor 
always  with  you  .  .  ." 

Yeah,  the  poor  are  always  with  us.  Walk- 
ing around,  talking  around,  you  And  out  a 
lot  of  things.  But  the  slum  story  Is  a  very 
old  one.  Black  Harlem,  Spanish  Harlem, 
Bronaevllle,  Chicago,  Watts".  Who  are  the 
guys  In  the  white  hats?  Who  are  the  gujrs  In 
the  black  hats?  Some  very  black  faces  are 
under  white  hats  and  some  very  black  faces 
are  under  black  hats. 

Not  all  slumlords  are  lUy-whlte.  Black  men 
prey  on  their  own  people.  They  know  the 
rules  of  the  game.  A  rough  game.  Tough 
game.  Baby.  Duck  and  weave,  bob  and  sway. 
Just  be  sure  you  get  all  the  rent  today. 
Sounds  Uke  a  pretty  fair  blues  ttme.  Maybe 
so.  CaU  It  "Black  and  Blue  Bruise"  and  make 
another  survey,  pass  another  zoning  law. 
Tighten  up  this  ordinance  and  that.  But 
there  Isn't  any  magic  Klckapoo  Indian  Bem- 
edy,  that  golden  elixir  you  can  huckster  off 
the' back  of  the  old  medicine  wagon  that's 
going  to  take  away  the  Black  and  Blue 
Bruise.  A  big  ole  bruise.  Baby.  Right  on  the 
fair  face  of  the  City  That  Care  Forgot. 

n,  as  and  when  this  piece  gets  pubUshed, 
I  expect  some  folks  will  write  In  and  want 
to  know  who  the  vUlalns  are.  They'll  want 
to  know  "why  somebody  doesn't  do  some- 
thing about  It"  and  take  It  from  nae,  save  the 
time  and  postage.  I  dldnt  Ust  any  "bad" 
landlords,  not  that  I  cant  and  can  make  It  aU 
stand  up  In  court  If  they  want  to  caU  their 
lawyers  down  on  me.  It  just  Isn't  going  to 
change  things  much  and  some  way,  some- 
how, there  wlU  always  be  somebody  making 
a  buck  from  the  poor  that  are  always  with 
us.  As  to  "why  doesn't  somebody  do  some- 
thing about  It",  the  answer  Is  that  a  lot  of 
people  are  trying  very  hard  against  very 
great  odds.  But  this  Is  one  aUment  for  which 
there  Isn't  any  PUl.  Don't  look  to  tomorrow. 
Just  hope  by  the  year  2000,  which  Is  thirty 
years  from  now,  about  fifty  percent  of  whit 
has  to  be  done  has  been  accomplished. 

Bad  landlords  make  bad  tenants  some  will 
tell  you.  Others  will  say  It  Is  Just  the  reverse. 
Somewhere  In  between  Is  the  truth  and, 
hopefully,  the  answer.  But  I  could  give  land- 
lord and  tenant  this  piece  of  advice.  Another 
line  from  the  Bible.  Old  Testament  this  time. 
Preacher  man  named  Eccleslastes  who  was  a 
pretty  smart  old  party.  Some  Biblical  schol- 
ars think  he  was  reaUy  Solomon  writing  un- 
der a  phony  byline.  Whoever  he  was.  In 
Chapter  10,  Verse  19,  he  wrote  this: 

"By  much  slothfulness  the  building  de- 
cayeth;  and  through  Idlenees  of  the  hands 
the  house  droppeth  through." 

A  good  oomment  and  very  nice  rhetoric  as 
Mr.  HUntley  pointed  out. 
Goodnight.  Chet. 
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VIRaiKIA'S  FOURTH  ANNUAL 
HEALTH  EDUCATION  PAIR 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

or  vnoiKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
health  and  physical  ediicatlon  depart- 
ment of  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  city  pubUc 
schools,  in  cooperation  with  the  Cosmo- 
politan Club  of  Norfolk,  will  present  its 
fourth  annual  Health  Education  Pair 
from  May  10  through  May  16,  1871.  at 
the  Military  Circle  Shopping  Mall, 

This  is  the  largest  health  project  ever 
undertaken  In  the  city  of  Norfolk.  Stu- 
dents from  all  the  city  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  will  participate  in  this  out- 
standing endeavor. 

In  order  tttat  my  coUeagues  may  be 
aware  of  the  tremendous  effort  in  plan- 
ning and  community  participation,  I  am 
introducing  for  the  Recoed  the  annoimce- 
ment  which  was  prepared  to  publicize 
this  fair.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  In  wishing  the  CosmopoUtan 
Club  and  the  Norfolk  city  schools  every 
success. 

I  Include  the  material  as  follows; 

PtraposE  OF  THK  HEALTH  Kdtjcatiok  FAia 
The  purpose  of  the  Health  Education  Fair 
is  to  motivate  Interest  on  the  part  of  students 
m  the  development  of  proper  health  hablta 
and  practices.  Youth  today,  because  of  ad- 
vances in  medical  science.  Is  healthier  than 
at  any  previous  time.  Some  of  the  positive 
aspects  of  health  that  youth  has  to  look 
forward  to  are  longer  life  expectancy,  chancet 
of  living  to  start  school  are  better,  chances 
of  Uvlng  through  school  years  are  the  greateat 
in  history.  Today's  youth  Is  bigger  and  heavier 
and  gains  against  diseases  are  phenomenal. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  still  remain  many 
problems  which  are  of  such  grave  nattrr* 
that  teachers,  the  community  and  aU  of  the 
resources  of  our  country  must  be  brought 
to  bear  in  order  to  provide  youth  with  the 
knowledge  to  combat  them.  Some  of  tb«M 
areas  of  concern  are  nutrition,  accidents,  ae* 
education,  heart  disease,  dental  health,  men- 
tal health,  communicable  diseases,  exerclae, 
drugs  and  narcotics,  alcohol,  nicotine  addic- 
tion and  consumer  education. 

The  objective  of  health  education  la  to 
present  the  facts  Involved  In  these  areas  to 
children.  The  purpose  of  the  Health  Educa- 
tion Fair  Is  to  motivate  Interest  on  the  part 
of  students  in  health  education  and  to  enlist 
the  support  of  community  groups  In  assist- 
ing with  this  challenge. 

Gretson  Dattchertt, 
Supervisor,  Health.  Physical  Mvcatton 
<t  Safety. 

THE    EXHIBTT 

AU  of  the  projects  will  be  en  display  In 
MUltary  Circle  Shopping  MaU  on  Monday, 
May  10,  1971  through  Sunday,  May  16,  1971. 
Dxirlng  this  time  the  Judges  of  the  various 
areas  wlU  visit  the  displays  and  make  their 
selections  for  the  awards.  AU  winning  num- 
bers must  be  called  In  by  .Friday,  May  14. 
(441-2394).  This  is  Important  since  the  dis- 
play must  be  dismantled  Monday  and  will 
aUow  the  CosmopoUtan  Club  to  select  Ita 
winners  from  aU  of  the  first  place  winners. 

THZ     AWAEOe     NIGHT 

Everyone,  including  students,  parents  and 
sponsoring  groups,  is  invited  to  attend  the 
Awards  Night,  to  be  held  at  Lake  Taylor 
Junior  High  School  audltorlimi  at  6  o'clock. 
Friday,  May  28,  1971.  Teachers  are  urged  to 
have  students  bring  their  parents  and  friend* 
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for  tb«  Awards  Nlgbt.  Wtnnera  will  not  be 
annoiucacl  imtU  tb«  nlgbt  of  the  awardB. 

The  purpoee  of  the  Awards  Night  Is  to  pro- 
vide an  opportvmlty  for  students  to  recetve 
their  aiwards  from  the  judges  of  the  Pfx- 
tldpatlng  organizations,  and  to  bring  iall 
school  and  community  groups  together. 

PASnCIPAlfTB  I 

Students  In  all  of  the  Junior  and  senior 
high  schools  are  invited  to  submit  projects 
to  their  teachers.  These  projects  must  grtw 
out  of  the  instruction  In  the  health  claa«M. 
The  teachers  will  enter  the  best  projectajln 
the  Clty-Wlde  competition.  j 

AWABD8  I 

Awards  will  be  given  for  the  best  projeits 
In  all  areas  taught  in  the  health  education 
classes. 

See  your  health  education  teacher  for  a 
list  of  organizations  and  awards  to  be  ma^. 

All  pupils  who  enter  projects  in  the  F^lr 
will  receive  oertlflcates. 

In  addition  to  awards  In  all  areas  of  In- 
struction, the  Cosmopolitan  Club  will  glv4  a 
grand  award  of  a  $300.00  bond  for  the  b«et 
project  In  the  exhibit.  They  will  also  gtve 
awards  of  a  9200.00  bond  for  the  second  place 
winner  and  a  9100.00  bond  for  the  thf-d 
place  winner. 

CUTZKIA     rOB    EVALXTATINO    PROJECTS 

1.  All  "projects  must  originate  In  the  heal  ;h 
education  classes. 

2.  Orij/tnaltty :  The  originality  of  the  prcj- 
ect  is  of  tremendous  importance. 

3.  Scientific  Accuracy  of  the  Project:  It  Is 
Important  that  the  project  be  accurate  In 
detail  and  structiire. 

4.  Quality  of  Project:  It  is  Important  that 
the  quality  of  the  project  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. In  the  case  of  booklets,  merely 
using  pictures  from  books  and  other  souroes 
Is  not  enough.  1 

6.  Neatness:  All  projects.  Including  boojc- 
lets,  should  be  neat.  This  means  that  t^e 
materials  used  should  be  selected  careft^F 
and  constructed  neatly.  For  Instance,  a  plfr- 
wood  backing  for  a  paxtlcular  project  would 
be  more  desirable  than  a  piece  of  materljal 
from  a  corrogated  or  cardboard  box. 

8,  Electrically    Operated:    No    electrlcalky 
powered  project  will  be  accepted  unless  op 
ated  by  batteries. 

COOPEKATIIfa     AGENCIXS 

Several  groups  and  organizations  through- 
out the  community  that  are  Interested  In 
health  education,  are  supporting  the  Heal^ 
Education  Pair  again  this  year.  These  agen- 
cies will  give  awards  for  the  beet  three  prel- 
ects In  the  areas  In  which  their  organlz»- 
tlona  are  primarily  concerned.  The  organiza- 
tions and  the  awards  are  shown  below.  | 
Kmphysema  and  tuberculotis  projects  i 

Sponsored  by  Southeastern  Virginia  T*- 
berouloels  and  Bealth  Association,  l^*- 
Thomas  Sully,  President;  Mr.  Richard  T. 
Bowman,  Executive  Director.  | 

Awards:  1st  place,  950.00  bond;  2nd  plaob. 
Prize;  3rd  place,  Prize.  T 

Heart  disease  projects  I 

Sponsored  by  Tidewater  Heart  Association. 
Dr.  Eugene  Poutasse,  President;  Mr.  W.  Raj- 
elgh  Alexander,  Executive  Director. 

Awards:  Ist  place,  9100.00  bond;  2nd  plac^, 
gift;  3rd  place,  gift. 

Behavior  problems  projects,  8th  grade  i 
Sponsored  by  Louis  M.  Saunders  Co.,  Ins. 

Mr.  Louis  M.  Saunders,  President.  T 

Awards:    Ist    place,    Bicycle;    2nd    place. 

Prize;  8rd  place.  Prize. 

Cancer  and  smoking  projects — Junior  hij 
school 

Sponsored  by  American  Cancer  Society,  M^. 
Ernest  A.  Morgan,  President  of  the  Board  <}f 
Directors,  Mr.  James  A.  Hagemann,  Area 
Representative. 

Awards:  Ist  place,  9£0.00  bond;  and  placf, 
930.00  bond;  3rd  place.  Prize. 
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Boating  safety  projeota 
Sponsored     by     Elizabeth     River    Pow«r 

Squadron,   Mr.   Charles   C.   Richardson,  Jr„ 

Commander. 
Awards:     Ist     place,     prize;     and    place, 

prize;  3rd  place,  prize. 

Emotional  health  projects 

Sponsored  by  Tldewater-Vlrglnla  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Nichols, 
President,  Mn.  Betty  Berg,  Executive  Direc- 
tor. 

Awards:  let  place,  92600  bond;  and  place, 
pen  set;  3rd  place,  oertlflcate. 

Smoking  projects,  10th  grade 
Sponsored  by  Southeastern  Virginia  Tu- 
berculosis    and     Health     Association,     Mr. 
Thomas   Sully,    President,    Mr.    Richard   T. 
Bowman,  Executive  Director. 

Awards:  1st  place,  950.00  bond;  2nd  place, 
prize;  3rd  place,  prize. 

First  aid  projects 

Sponsored  by  Tidewater  Chapter — Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  Mr.  John  L.  Roper,  m.  Chapter 
Chairman,  Mr.  Paul  D.  Jackson,  Acting  Chap- 
ter Manager. 

Awards:  Ist  place,  9S0.0O  bond;  2nd  place, 
first  aid  kit;  3rd  place,  prize. 

Alcohol  education  projects 
Sponsored  by  Virginia  Council  on  Alcohol- 
ism and  Drug  Dependence,  Mr.  W.  R.  Moore, 
Jr.,  President,  Mr.  Gorman  Brinkley,  Execu- 
tive Director. 

Awards:  Ist  place.  950.00  bond;  2nd  place, 
925,000  bond;  3rd  place,  oertlflcate. 

Drug  abuse  projects — junior  high  school 
Sponsored  by  Suburban  Junior  Woman's 

Club,   Mrs.  Garland  Payne,  President,  Mrs. 

Donald  Doyle,  Vice  President. 
Awards:  Ist  place,  950.00  bond;  and  place, 

prize;  3rd  plMe,  prize. 

Venereal  disease  projects 
Sponsored   by  American  I/eglon  Women's 
Post   118,  Mrs.  David  Terada,  Commander, 
Mrs.  Reginald  A.  Grantham,  Ist  Vice  Com- 
mander. 

Awards:  1st  place,  960.00  bond;  2nd  place, 
gift  certificate:   3rd  place,  gift  certificate. 

Nutrition  projects 

Sponsored  by  Mary  Jane  Bakery.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander P.  Kotartdee,  President,  Mr.  George  P. 
Kotaridee,  Vice  President. 

Awards:  1st  place,  950.00  bond;  2nd  place, 
925.00  bond;  3rd  place,  925.00  bond. 

Physiology  of  exercise  projects 

Sponsored   by  Woman's  Auxiliary   to  the 

Norfolk  County  Medical  Society,  Mrs.  Charles 

Sale,  President,  Mrs.  Joseph  Passantlno,  Pres- 

ident-Elect. 
Awards:  1st  place,  950.00  bond;  2nd  place, 

925.00  bond;  3rd  place,  prize. 

Driver  education  projects 
Sponsored  by  Norfolk  Safety  Council,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Ruth,  President,  Captain  WUllam  Pow- 
ell, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Awards:  1st  place,  950.00  bond;  2nd  place, 
925.00  bond:  3rd  place,  prize;  teacher  cen- 
sor, 926.00  bond. 

Dental  hygiene  projects 
Sponsored    by    VUglnl  a -Tidewater  Dental 

Association:  Dr.  J.  W.  Atkins,  President;  Dr. 

J.  H.  McCoy,  Health  Pair  Chairman. 

Awards:  ist  place,  950.00  bond;  2nd  place, 

910.00;  3rd  place,  95.00. 

Home  and  fire  safety  projects 
Sponsored  by  Norfolk  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Insurance  Agents:  Mr.  Robert  Hen- 
derson, President;  Mr.  Ralph  Hamilton,  Vice 
President. 

Awards:  1st  place,  950.00  bond;  2nd  place, 
925.00  bond;  3rd  place,  prize. 

Birth  defects  projects 
Sponsored  by  March  of  Dimes :  Mr.  Charles 
Moss.  President;    Mr.  Robert  Haynes,  Vice- 
President. 
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Awards:  1st  place,  plaque;  and  place,  desk 
set;  8rd  place,  medallion. 

Gun  safety  projects 

Sponsored  by  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  Mr.  E.  T.  Hamlet,  President;  Mr. 
Sterling  N.  Yoder,  Jr.,  Chairman  Health  Pair! 

Awards:  1st  place,  9100.00  bond;  and  place! 
prize;  3rd  place,  prize. 

Foot  projects 

SponsOTed  by  Hofhelmer's  Shoe  Store,  Mr. 
Alan  Stein,  Manager. 

Awards:  1st  place.  950.00  bond;  and  place 
gift  certificate;  3rd  place,  gift  certificate. 
Ear  projects 

Sponsored  by  Baker's  Hearing  Aid  Center, 
Mr.  Kenneth  Baker.  President. 

Awards:  1st  place.  950.00  bond;  2nd  place, 
prize;  3rd  place,  prize. 

Drug  abuse  projects — senior  high  school 
Sponsored  by  Klwanls  Club,  Mr.  William  H. 
Gatling,  President;  Mr.  Robert  P.  Boyd,  Vice- 
President. 

Awards:  1st  place,  950.00  bond;  2nd  place, 
925.00  gift  certificate;  3rd  place,  910.00  gift 
certificate. 

Safety  in  physical  education  and  athletics 
projects 

Sponsored  by  The  Sportsman's  Shop,  Mr. 
Dwight  Casterllne,  General  Manager. 

Awards:  let  place,  925.00  gift  certificate; 
2nd  place,  915.00  gift  certificate;  3rd  place, 
910.00  gift  certificate. 

Eye  projects 

Sponsored  by  Traylor  Optical  Company,  Mr. 
Kingsley  Traylor,  President. 

Awards:  1st  place,  950.00  bond;  2nd  place, 
925.00  bond;  3rd  place,  prize. 

Disease  control  projects 
Sponsored  by  Norfolk  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional  Women's   Club,    Mrs.   Ann   Dlffee, 
President. 

Awards:  ist  place,  prize;  2nd  place,  prize; 
3rd  place,  prize. 

Elementary  bicycle  safety  projects 

Sponsored  by  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation Department,  Norfolk  City  Public 
Schools. 

Awards:  1st  place,  trophy;  2nd  place,  cer- 
tificate; ^rd  place,  certificate. 

Drug  abuse  projects  (elementary) 

Sponsored  by  Midtown  Klwanls  Club,  Mr. 
C.  John  Alley,  President. 

Awards:  1st  place,  950.00  bond;  2nd  place, 
925.00  bond;  3rd  place,  925.00  bond. 

Health  careers  projects 

Sponsored  by  District  IV,  Virginia  Nurses' 
Association,  Sister  John  Anna,  President, 
Mrs.  Jean  Miller,  Vice-President. 

Awards:  let  place,  950.00  bond;  2nd  place, 
925.00  bond;  3rd  place,  925.00  bond. 

ORAND  AWARDS 

Sponsored  by  The  Cosmopolitan  Club  of 
Norfolk. 

1st  place  winner,  9300.00  bond;  2nd  place 
winner,  9200.00  bond;  3rd  place  winner, 
9100.00  bond. 

COSMOPOLPTAN  CLUB  COMMITTEX 

Linwood  F.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Jack  R. 
Wilkins.  Albert  E.  Powers.  E.  R.  McAllister. 
Rhea  L.  Walker.  Curtis  W.  Baskette. 


TO  REPEAL  OR  NOT  TO  REPEAL 
TITLE  II,  THAT  IS  THE  QUES- 
TION. 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  RAW  An 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is   now   pending   in    the   House   Rules 
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Committee  two  bills  which  represent 
diametrlcaUy  opposing  views  on  the 
Option:  Is  there  a  need  for  concentra- 
tion camps  in  America? 

The  one  bill,  H.R.  820,  reported  from 
tbe  House  internal  Security  Comimittee. 
chaired  by  the  genUeman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  IcHORD),  in  effect  says  "yes." 

The  other  biU,  H Jl.  234,  reported  from 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  chaired 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
dean  of  the  House  (Mr.  Cellkk),  says 

"no"  ^     ,^ 

Both  bills  relate  to  the  Emergency 

Detention  Act— title  H.  Internal  Security 

Act  of  1950— which  had  its  genesis  as  a 

Senate  floor  amendment  to  the  so-called 

McCarran  Act— which  became  title  I  of 

the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950— after 

the  House  had  passed  a  similar  measure. 

Title  n,  therefore,  was  never  considered 

in   a   House    committee   prior    to    ita 

enactment. 

In  this  situation,  the  Washington  Post 
has  elected  to  take  a  clear  and  convinc- 
ing stand: 

The  Emergency  Detention  Act  ought  to  be 
erased  In  its  entirety. 

The  editorial  notes  that  the  Nixon 
administration  is  for  repeal  of  the  ab- 
horrent act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  inclusion  in 
today's  Congressional  Record  the  Post 
editorial    of    AprU    24,    1971.    entitled 
"Detention  Camps,"  which  provides  the 
reasoning  to  support  its  stand  on  this 
question.  I  commend  the  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  who  will  soon 
be  called  upon  to  vote  their  conviction 
on  this  important  issue. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  34,  1971] 
DzTKNTioN  Camps 
It  is  not  generally  known  to  Americana 
that  they  have  on  their  statute  books  a  law 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  concentra- 
tion camps  m  the  United  States.  They  are 
not  called  concentration  camps,  of  course; 
they  are  referred  to  euphemistically  as  "de- 
tention centers,"  concentration  camps  being 
repugnant  to  all  Americans  as  a  symbol  of 
totalitarianism.  Nevertheless  Title  II  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 — that  hangover 
from  the  hysteria  of  McCarthysm — author- 
izes the  President  to  declare,  under  certain 
circumstances,  an  "Internal   security  emer- 
gency." Once  such  a  declaration  has  been 
made,  the  President,  acting  through  his  at- 
torney general,  may,  in  the  words  of  the  stat- 
ute, "apprehend  and  by  order   detain  .  .  . 
each  person  as  to  whom  there  is  reasonable 
groimd  to  believe  that  such  person  probably 
will  engage  In.  or  probably  will  conspire  with 
others   to   engage   in   acts   of   espionage   or 
sabotage." 

Can  you  imagine  how  that  law  could  be 
put  into  operation  once  an  internal  secvirity 
emergency  has  been  declared?  No  more  fool- 
ing around  with  such  old-fashioned  formali- 
ties as  due  process  or  trial  by  Jtiry  or  proof 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Safety  first  would 
\»  the  watchword  then,  not  liberty  under 
law. 

As  a  member  of  the  only  minority  group  In 
America  ever  to  be  incarcerated  in  concen- 
tration camps  on  account  of  racial  ancestry, 
Rep.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  has  introduced  m 
the  Hoxise  of  Representatives,  along  with 
more  than  110  colleagues,  legislation,  as  he 
put  it,  "to  repeal  this  repugnant  statute  and 
to  remove  the  spectre  of  concentration  camps 
from  America's  future."  'Bope  Eastman, 
speaking  for  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  declared  in  testimony  before  the 
House   Judiciary   Committee:    "The   overall 
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tizy>aet  of  thiB  Act  is  to  saspend  the  Consti- 
tution during  an  Internal  seciirtty  emer- 
gency.' The  Act  deprives  the  courts  of  their 
constitutional  role.  Abandoning  both  the 
substantive  and  procediaral  guarantees  which 
the  Constitution  contains,  it  allows  Imprls- 
oiunent  on  acco\int  of  a  man's  Ideas." 

The  bill  to  repeal  this  monstrosity  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  Is 
now  awaiting  a  rule  by  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. The  Senate  voted  for  It  unanimously 
In  its  last  session,  although  the  House  never 
got  round  to  action  on  It.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, and  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
personaUy,  has  given  It  tinequlvocal 
approval. 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  In  the  way 
of  repeal — except  that  the  House  Internal 
SecTuity  Committee,  with  Its  usual  ham- 
handedness.  has  cluttered  up  the  prospect  by 
proposing  an  alternative  measure  which 
would  merely  tinker  with  the  existing  law. 
Improving  it  somewhat  but  leaving  Its  essen- 
tial vices  in  effect.  Concentration  camps  In 
any  form  have  no  place  In  American  life.  The 
Emergency  Detention  Act  ought  to  be  erased 
In  Its  entirety. 


MORE  ON  THE  18-YEAR-OLD  VOTE 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOT7ISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1971 


Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
brief  debate  on  the  18-year-old  vote 
resolution,  efforts  to  amend  to  include 
full  emancipation  and  grant  full  legal 
citizenship  to  the  18-,  19-,  and  20-year- 
olders  was  ruled  not  germane. 

Veteran  Capitol  Hill  Correspondent 
Willard  Edwards  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  his  column  "Capitol  Views"  of  April  17, 
1971,  raises  some  pertinent  questions 
with  regard  to  the  impact  that  State  rati- 
fication of  the  18-year-old  voting  amend- 
ment will  have  because  of  the  inequities 
resulting  from  18-  to  20-year-olders  being 
allowed  to  vote  while  not  having  legal 
status  as  full-fledged  citizens. 

State  legislators,  considering  ratifica- 
tion of  the  26th  amendment,  should  read 
and  ponder  Mr.  Edwards'  remarks  as 
well  as  those  of  Columnist  James  J.  Kil- 
patrlck. 

I  insert  Mr.  Edwards'  article,  an  arti- 
cle by  James  J.  Kilpa trick,  and  my  re- 
port to  my  constituents  entitled  "The 
18-Year-Old  Vote  Amendment"  in  the 
Record : 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  17,  19711 
Th«  l8-Y«Aa-Ou>  VoT«  Raibbb  Qutanom 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 
WASHDioTON.    April    16.— An    18-year-old 
citizen,   tasuming  ratification   of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  now  under  consider- 
ation by  the  states,  may  drive  to  a  polling 
place  In  November,  1972,  and  cast  his  vot« 
for  all  candidates,  national  and  local. 

A  few  minutes  later,  he  Is  Involved  In  an 
auto  collision.  State  government  laws  and 
insurance  company  regulations  provide.  In 
such  an  instance,  that  his  parents  are  com- 
pletely responsible  for  any  damage. 

Congress  has  decreed  that  young  Ameri- 
cans have  achieved  maturity  at  18.  State 
laws  almost  everywhere  declare  them  Im- 
mature untU  they  are  21.  Until  they  reach 
that  age,  they  must  have  guardians  to  legaUy 
control  their  properties. 

These  reflections  on  the  Impact  of  the  18- 
year-old  voting  amendment  have  been  for- 
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warded  by  Homer  V.  Lundeberg,  dlreotor  of  a 
Chicago  management  oonaultlng  firm. 

They  seem  worthy  of  study,  aapecUUy 
since  Lundeberg  scents  a  "oon^lracy  of 
silence"  by  the  news  media  In  connection 
with  serious  consequences  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

He  speculates  that  newq>apera  and  tele- 
vision are  bidding  with  each  other  to  clo- 
ture the  Interest  of  young  adulta  and  thus 
hesitate  to  publicize  the  negative  aspects  of 
giving  them  the  vote  at  18. 

Any  neglect  In  this  respect.  It  1b  suggested. 
Is  due  to  the  unseemly  haste  with  which 
Congress  acted  on  the  Issue  and  the  rush 
of  state  legislatures  (18  In  the  23  days  since 
congressional  action]  to  ratify.  Action  by 
38  states  Is  required  to  give  the  franchise  to 
an  estimated  11,000,000  young  men  and 
women,  18  to  21. 

The  main  objections  publicized  thua  far 
have  been  political.  The  recent  election  re- 
sults In  Berkeley,  Cal.,  where  a  radical  coali- 
tion of  students  and  blacks  won  near-control 
of  the  City  CouncU,  have  stimulated  fears  In 
other  college  towns  where  students  covUd. 
theoretically,  take  control. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Inadequate 
consideration  has  been  given  to  other  side- 
effects  of  the  lowered  voting  age.  Some  of 
Lundeberg's  examples  of  potential  problems 
are  provocative: 

The  18-21  voters  would  be  empowered  to 
help  decide  Issues  of  local  I'uportance.  such 
as  local  option  for  liquor  sales.  Most  states 
and  local  communities  bar  sales  of  alcoholic 
products  to  thoee  under  21  and,  in  some 
areas,  their  parents  can  be  Jailed  if  such 
sales  are  negotiated. 

In  Nevada,  prostitution  is  a  matter  of  local 
option.  The  18-21  group  could  help  legallM 
prostitution  in  a  community;  but  the  par- 
ents of  those  under  21,  by  state  Uw,  could  be 
put  in  Jail  for  permitting  them  to  consort 
with  prostitutes. 

Two  big  insvuunce  firms  checked  by  Lunda- 
berg  said  they  would  have  to  make  a  re- 
survey  of  their  policy  structures  and  pre- 
mium rates  to  meet  a  new  situation  where 
parents  are  responsible  for  minors  only  un- 
til 18. 

University  and  college  administrators  ad- 
mit Informally  that  large  nimibers  of  stu- 
dents attend  because  parents  have  legal  ob- 
ligations until  their  children  reach  21.  They 
believe  there  will  be  a  substantial  reduction 
in  overall  enrollment  If  those  obligations  end 
at  age  18. 

Every  state  legislature,  before  ratifying  the 
26th  amendment,  Lvmdeberg  suggests,  should 
consider  the  granting  of  complete  majority, 
for  all  purposes — with  Its  responMbllltles  as 
well  as  Its  benefits — to  all  individuals  reach- 
ing the  age  of  18. 

Admittedly,  this  might  slow  down  the  rate 
of  ratification.  But,  if  logic  prevails,  why 
shouldn't  18-year-olds,  subject  to  military 
service  and  now  to  be  given  the  vote,  own 
property,  sue  or  be  sued  In  their  own  names, 
and  run  for  Congress? 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30,  1971) 
Statk  LxGisLATuars  StrajtcTSD  to 
ExTornoN 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 
The   Hovise  of  Bepreeentatlvee  last   week 
completed  congressional  action  on  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  extending  the  vote  to 
yo\mg  men  and  women  at  age  18.  Within 
hours.  Minnesota,  Delaware,  Tennessee,  Con- 
necticut and  Washington  had  ratified.  The 
rush  Is  on. 

It  is  an  exercise  In  futility  to  voice  dissent 
in  the  midst  of  a  bandwagon's  brassy  roar; 
but,  such  an  exercise  may  be  useful  all  the 
same.  To  extort,  by  definition,  is  to  obtain 
some  object  "by  force  or  \mdue  or  Illegal 
power  or  Ingenuity."  What  we  are  engaged  in 
here,  by  the  grace  of  Congress  and  the  whim 
of  Hugo  Black,  precisely  fits  that  definition. 
What  It  is,  Is  extortion. 

This  crime  against  the  Constitution  began 
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last  year,  when  Congress  undertook  by  slin- 
ple  statute  to  extend  the  vote  to  18-year-oW8 
In  all  eTectlons.  President  Nixon,  against  Ms 
better  judgment,  signed  the  bUL  A  test  oa^e, 
challenging  the  act,  went  to  the  Supreme 
Covin  m  October.  In  December,  the  court 
spilt  5-4,  In  one  of  the  most  bizarre  decisloms 
in  its  history,  holding  the  law  valid  in  part 
and  void  in  part. 

Black  was  the  swing  man.  The  aging  A^- 
bamlan  agreed  with  the  court's  conservatives 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  fix  a  mHU- 
mum  age  for  voting  m  elections  to  st^te 
offices;  but  he  flopped  to  the  liberals  In  rul- 
ing that  Congress  may  exert  Its  wUl  as  to 
national  offices.  His  reasoning.  If  so  it  may  ^e 
termed,  wei^t  along  these  lines:  Congress  1^ 
power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  make  its 
own  regulations  or  to  alter  state  regulations 
prescribing  "the  manner  of  holding  elections 
for  senators  and  representatives."  The  word 
"manner,"  Black  decided,  embraces  the  min- 
imum age  of  voters.  And  though  the  provi- 
sion Is  limited  explicitly  to  senators  a|id 
representatives,  Black  ruled  that  the  profl- 
slon  Is  just  bound  to  apply  to  the  election 
of  Presidents  also.  Et  violal  The  deed  Was 
done.  j 

The  result  was  not  only  to  rape  the  Cop- 
stltutlon  but  also  to  create  chaos  for  tlie 
states.  Election  officials  In  47  states — all  bat 
Alaska,  Oeorgla,  and  Kentucky,  which  i  al- 
ready have  fixed  a  minimum  age  of  18  py 
their  own  action — face  the  expense  of  main- 
taining two  sets  of  registration  books,  oae 
for  state  elections,  the  other  for  natloial 
elections. 

To  eliminate  this  costly  and  confustag 
prospect,  the  Congress  now  has  approved  a 
proposed  26th  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  resolution  Is  clumsily  worded  but 
the  Intent  Is  plain: 

'"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stat  ss, 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older,  to  v(  te 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  Unltsd 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  age.  Ttie 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  tliis 
article    by  ^appropriate    legislation." 

That  is  the  proposition  sent  forth  list 
week  for  ratification.  If  38  states  agree  wit  h- 
In  a  seven-year  period,  the  amendment  \(111 
become  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Whatever  the  law  may  be,  It  Is  wrong  — 
simply  wrong — for  the  states  to  be  put  In 
this  Impossible  p>oeitlon.  The  legislatures  ne 
not  free  to  consider  the  proposal  on  \ts 
merits.  They  are  being  told  to  ratify  or  els<  — 
or  else  face  the  chaos  and  expense  of  tvo 
sets  of  books.  Probably  the  states  will  cave 
In:  but  many  of  them.  In  doing  so.  will  <  ct 
against  the  expressed  will  of  their  own  vote  rs. 
The  people  of  Connecticut,  for  one  example, 
in  November  rejected  a  state  proposal  to 
lower  the  age  to  18;  but  now  Connecticut's 
General  Assembly  has  ratified  the  amend- 
ment. 

Connecticut's  voters  are  not  alone.  Ttie 
people  of  nine  other  states  last  year  reject  sd 
lower-than-21  proposals  In  all  of  thepa,  qhe 
state  legislatures  face  the  imcomXortal  ile 
prospect  of  approving  a  proposition  their  oi  ra 
people  have  specifically  disapproved. 

It  has  to  be  acknowledged,  again,  ttat 
doubtless  it  Is  futile  to  protest  at  this  point. 
But  the  states.  If  they  value  the  Integrity 'of 
the  amendatory  prooees,  should  refuse  evien 
to  consider  ratification  until  Congress  has 
first  repealed  its  own  18-year-old  statute. 
This  would  free  the  states  from  extortion. 
In  the  blessed  name  of  federalism,  It  seems 
little  enough  t/o  ask. 

THI    18-YIAS-OLD   VOTB    ABfENSMZNT 

The  U.S.  Constitution  Is  the  basic  law  of 
our  coimtry.  Any  proposed  change  to  it 
should  not  be  adopted  m  haste  but  only  pir- 
suant  to  Article  V  and  after  considered  and 
ample   aebata  and   deliberation.   This   slow. 


E  .y<?  BOi!    li'i-. 


EXTENSION3  OF  REMARK^ 

cautious,  and  deliberative  process  of  l«w 
making  helps  to  assure  that  good  and  Just 
laws  will  be  made — to  slow  down  or  prevent 
emotional  reactions  from  passing  bad  laws. 
This  was  not  the  case  regarding  Section  302 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  nor  the  recent  prt^osed  amendment. 

The  House  of  Representatives  held  no 
hearings  on  the  18-ye&r-old  vote  resolution 
and  consideration  of  it  by  the  House  was 
limited  to  two  hours.  I  couldn't  even  get 
recognition  from  the  Committee  Chairman 
for  time  to  talk  in  general  debate.  For  me  to 
speak.  It  was  necessary  to  get  recognized  from 
the  floor  by  the  acting  Speaker.  And  that  I 
did.  I  was  sorely  disappointed  that  the  Chair- 
man ruled  as  not  germane  an  amendment  to 
the  18-year-old  vote  resolution  which  would 
have  emancipated  and  given  full  legal  citi- 
zenship to  the  18,  19,  and  20  year  olders  in 
addition  to  granting  them  the  right  to  vote. 
By  ruling  the  amendment  not  germane,  the 
members  were  denied  any  vote  on  any  alter- 
native to  the  bill  as  drafted  by  Congressman 
Celler  of  New  York. 

"Hie  constitutional  power  to  fix  age  quali- 
fications of  voters  is  vested  solely  in  the 
sovereign  States  by  the  Constitution.  Con- 
grese  has  no  constitutional  authority  what- 
ever for  setting  age  qualifications  for  voting 
In  federal.  State,  or  local  elections. 

Tet,  last  Jime,  the  media  generated  "public 
opinion"  of  the  hour  so  clouded  reason  that 
many  members  Ignored  the  clear  language  of 
the  Constitution  which  they  had  sworn  to 
uphold  by  enacting  a  statute — passing  a 
law — enfranchising  voters  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  21  to  vote  in  all  federal,  State,  and 
local  elections.  Congress  passed  the  buck  to 
the  President  who,  while  openly  stating  that 
the  measure  was  of  doubtful  constitution- 
ality, nevertheless  signed  It  Into  law  and 
passed  the  buck  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Co\irt  In  turn  by  one  vote,  a  6  to  4  decision, 
expediently  compromised  the  bill  by  holding 
that  the  act  of  Congress  amended  the  Con- 
stitution as  to  federal  voter  qualifications 
but  was  invalid  as  to  the  States.  To  bold 
that  this  law  was  made  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority given  by  the  Constitution  flouts  all 
rules  of  law.  logic,  and  reason.  At  most  it  is 
Justified  as  good  politics.  These  good  men  of 
all  three  branches  of  government  surrendered 
to  emotion  and  the  political  hysteria  of  the 
hour. 

Congress  should  repeal  Section  302  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970  so 
that  legislators  of  the  States  will  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  proposed  amendment  as  free 
and  deliberative  men  and  not  as  men  stam- 
peded Into  action  by  the  confusicm  caused 
by  the  usurpatory  legislation  of  Congress  as 
validated  In  part  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Congress  created  the  problem  of  dual  vot- 
ing— not  the  States.  Congress  should  clean 
Its  own  house  first. 

I  have  Introduced  H3.  385  to  repeal  not 
only  Title  3  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
but  to  rei>eal  the  act  in  its  entirety  inas- 
much as  the  other  sections  are  dlscrimliui- 
tory  as  applying  only  to  that  region  of  the 
country  known  as  the  South  and  thereby 
denying  citizens  of  the  South  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws— which,  by  the  way,  was  the 
legal  argument  used  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  upholding  the  18-year-old  vote  In  federal 
elections. 

While  passage  of  the  18-year-old  resolu- 
tion— limited  only  to  granting  the  right  to 
vote — offers  a  solution  to  but  one  of  the 
pressing  desires  of  youth  to  get  Involved  In 
the  action,  I  suggest  It  will  but  create  addi- 
tional problems  and  inequities.  If  the  teen- 
ager Is  old  enough  to  vote,  he  should  be  old 
enough  to  own  property,  to  sue  or  be  sued 
in  his  own  name,  to  give  consent  to  marry 
or  to  have  an  abortion,  to  own  an  atrtomo- 
blle,  or  carry  a  firearm,  and  be  able  to  buy 
a   drink;  of   hajxl   liquor.    By   limiting   this 
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amendment  to  merely  suffrage,  are  wa  mot 
opening  a  pandora's  box  for  "causes"  m^ 
"crusades"  as  we  should  have  learned  froBi 
experience  over  second  class  citizen  statrst 

Since  we  are  granting  the  vote  to  yon^ 
18  and  above,  can  it  not  be  that  we  will 
later  be  accused  of  discriminating  agttatt 
those  16  or  even  14  years  of  age?  If  age  U 
was  selected  merely  because  It  was  easy  to 
adopt  an  argument  for  because  they  can  b« 
forced  Into  military  service — "old  enough  to 
fight,  Old  enough  to  vote" — then  could  we  not 
ask,  "Why  not  reduce  the  voting  age  to  l6 
or  14  years  of  age?"  After  all,  I  know  school 
children  even  six  years  of  age  who  do  not 
like  being  forced  to  attend  school  and  who 
would  like  to  be  able  to  vote  so  they  could 
vote  against  their  school  board  members  Just 
as  It  is  suggested  that  the  18-year-olds  wHl 
b«  mobilized  to  vote  against  the  draft  to  th* 
expectation  that  by  so  doing  they  will  md 
the  war. 

Jii  we  are  going  to  give  the  18-year-oId  the 
right  to  vote  portion  of  citizenship,  then 
why  should  they  not  be  given  full  cltlzea- 
ship — the  responsibilities  of  American  citi- 
zens including  the  vote  instead  of  just  • 
privileged  right  to  use  the  vote  allowing  them 
to  protest  against  the  government  but  escape 
accountability?  We  should  not  leave  them 
half  teenager  and  half  citizen — a  second 
class  citizen.  What  more  equitable  proposal 
for  full  citizenship  could  Congress  have  con- 
sidered than  an  amendment  I  bad  offered  to 
the  18-year-old  vote  resolution  to  provide 
that  "neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  have  the  effect  of  treating  as  other 
than  an  adult  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  18  years  or  older?"  » 


LEGISLATION  FOR  RETIRED 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  three  bills  which 
constitute  the  main  legislative  gosHs  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees. 

These  bills  will  provide  for  a  gradu- 
ated increase  in  Federal  annuities;  an 
increase  in  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
contribution  for  health  insurance  bene- 
fits; and  for  the  elimination  of  the  sur- 
vivorship reduction  during  periods  of 
nonmarrlage  of  certain  annuitants. 

All  these  bills  are  designed  to  provide 
a  more  equitable  benefit  package  for  re- 
tired Federal  employees. 

Mr.  ^)eaker,  all  of  us  in  the  CongreM 
are  aware  of  the  difBculties  those  Ameri- 
cans who  live  on  a  fixed  income  are 
facing. 

Retirees  especially  are  hard  hit  by  ris- 
ing medical  costs  and  increased  prices 
for  foods  and  other  basic  necessities  of 
Ufe. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  respond  to 
the  needs  of  these  retired  Americans  w]» 
have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  their  lives  in 
a  productive  and  valuable  service  for 
their  country. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Congress  will  act  OP 
these  bills. 
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